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Congressional  'Record 

^^Am/ric?'       PROCEEDINGS   AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^2"^  CONGRESS,   SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsdai^,  September  7,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
Msgr.  Thomas  Cawley.  V.F.,  LL.D..  Vis- 
itation Parish,   Johnstown,   Pa.,   offered 

the  following  prayer; 

O  God.  the  Source  of  wisdom  and 
Imowledge,  we  humbly  beseech  You  to 
enlighten  the  minds  and  to  strengthen 
the  wills  of  the  men  and  women  in  this 
assembly  so  that  they  may  clearly  see, 
and  have  the  courage  to  enact,  the  meas- 
ures that  will  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  have  sent  them 
here.  ^ 

Let  the  light  of  TaTy  divine  wisdom 
direct  their  deliberations,  so  that  they 
may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  domes- 
tic tranquiUity  and  the  insuring  of  na- 
tional happiness,  the  continuation  of  a 
reasonable  prosperity,  the  establishment 
of  job  opportunities  for  all  who  wish  to 
work,  and  are  qualified  to  work,  that 
they  may  help  to  terminate  the  Vietnam 
war,  on  conditions  of  honor,  and  with  a 
guarantee  to  the  South  Vietnamese  of 
freedom  from  the  danger  of  attack  by 
enemies  outside  their  borders,  and  of  cor- 
ruption within,  and  tend  finally  to  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  peace,  with 
justice  for  all,  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

We  ask  these  blessings  of  You  in  the 
name  oi  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Your  Son, 
who  lives  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


hides  having  greater  resistance  to  dam- 
age, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr. 
Griffin  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
Mr.  Magnuson  was  appointed  as  a  con- 
feree on  the  bUI  H.R.  14989)  entitled 
•An  art  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies foi  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes"  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  EUender,  deceased. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-491,  appointed  Mr.  Montoya  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
Pastore,  resigned. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-452,  appointed  Mr,  McClellan,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Gurney  as 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the 
National  Policy  Toward  Gambling. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  ob.iection.  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
.^rrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
'S,  3323 »  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the 
authority  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  in  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  against  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  the  lungs,  and 
blood,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  976)  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  ccanpetltlon  among 
motor  vehicle  manvifacturers  in  the 
design  and  production  of  safe  motor  ve- 
CXVni 1868— Part  23 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND  MON- 
SIGNOR  THOMAS  CAWLEY 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and.my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  the  prayer  this 
morning  was  offered  by  Rev.  Msgr. 
Thomas  Cawley,  who  has  had  a  reward- 
ing and  illustrious  career. 

Monsignor  Cawley  was  bom  in  St. 
Augustine,  Pa.,  the  youngest  of  10  chil- 
dren, 

Monsignor  Cawley  attended  St.  Vin- 
cent Prep  School.  College,  and  Seminary, 
where  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete. 
During  his  years  at  St.  Vincent  he  was 
given  several  opportunities  by  the  major 
league  teams  to  play  baseball. 

Instead  Monsignor  Cawley  chose  the 
priesthood  and  in  February  of  1923  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict. 

He  was  the  first  principal  of  the  Johns- 
town Catholic  High  School.  He  assumed 
that  position  within  1  week  after  he  was 
ordained.  He  served  in  that  positicm  for 
28  years. 

In  February  of  1951  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Visitaticai  Parish  of  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  where  he  has  served  continu- 
ously from  that  time  until  now.  Prior  to 


assuming  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Visitation,  he  also  served 
at  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  Church  in 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

He  will  celebrate  in  February  of  next 
year  his  golden  jubilee  in  the  priesthood. 

This,  I  believe,  is  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord for  an  individual  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  God,  to  people,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  young  people  of  this  coimtry. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  have  had  him 
here  today. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  8.  HILL 

'  Mr.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pemnission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  J 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  advise 
my  colleagues  of  the  death  o^the  Honor- 
able William  S.  Hill  who  so  ably  served 
the  Second  District  of  Colorado  for  18 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  first  elected  from  the  district,  I 
now  have  the  privilege  of  representing,  in 
1940  and  he  was  reelected  every  2 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1958. 

During  his  distinguished  lifetime,  Bill 
Hill  served  as  a  legislator,  teacher,  busi- 
nessman, and  farmer.  While  a  Member 
of  the  House,  he  rose  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  to  a  position  of  high  stand- 
ing on  the  Agriculture  Committee.  Be- 
cause of  his  unselfish  willingness  to  help, 
I  personally  benefited  from  the  experi- 
ence he  gained  in  Congress,  and  it  made 
my  adjustment  to  congressional  chores 
much  easier  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

Although  Bill  Hill  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Kansas,  he  came  to  Colorado  as 
a  young  man  with  his  bride,  the  former 
Rachel  Trower.  and  homesteaded  north 
of  Cheyerjie  Wells,  Colo.,  where  he 
taught  school.  Later  he  was  to  become 
the  principal  and  then  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Laporte,  Colo. 

In  1919,  Bill  Hill  became  Colorado's 
first  4-H  Club  leader,  and  in  the  early 
1920's,  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Colo- 
rado Farm  Bureau.  Between  1924  and 
1928  Bill  Hill  served  in  the  Colorado 
House  of  Representatives.  At  that  time 
he  was  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Fort 
Collins,  and  in  1927  he  bought  a  farm 
implement  dealership.  His  first  try  at 
winning  election  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1938  fell  short,  and 
BUI  Hill  was  appointed  personal  secre- 
tary to  former  Colorado  Gov.  Ralph  Carr. 
In  1940  he  won  the  flrst  of  nine  ccuisecu- 
tive  races  for  Congress. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  and  especially 
those  who  served  in  this  distinguished 
body  MVlth  Bill  Hill,  will  be  as  saddened 
as  I  was  to  learn  of  his  death  during  the 
Labor  Day  recess.  Mrs.  Brotzman  joins 
me  in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  HUl.  their  son,  Alden  T.  Hill  of  Fort 
Collins.  Colo.,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  HUl  family. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  WUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  regretfully 
read  of  BUI  Hill's  passing.  It  brought  back 
some  of  the  finest  memories  that  I  have 
of  my  early  years  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  My  life  was  enriched 
by  my  close  friendship  with  BUI  mil. 

BUI  Hill  went  out  of  his  way  to  try  to 
be  helpful,  friendly,  and  cooperative  In 
every  way  with  new  Members. 

The  legislative  record  he  wrote  In  the 
House  Is  one  that  wlU  go  down  as  out- 
standing for  the  people  of  the  Second 
District,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, and  the  citizens  of  America. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  prlvUeged  to 
know  him  we  benefited  greatly  from  his 
fnendline.'-s,  his  high  Ideals,  and  his  de- 
tenruned  effort  to  do  at  aU  tim-s  what 
was  good  for  the  country. 

I  extend  to  Ms  famUy  my  condolences 
In  this  hour  of  sadness. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
the  weU  In  this  expression  of  sorrow  ut 
the  death  of  my  friend.  BUI  HUl. 

I  knew  Mr.  HUl  from  the  first  day  tha* 
came  to  the  Congress.  I  served  for  many 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

with  him. 

He  was  a  close  friend.  He  was  every 
inch  a  gentleman  and  a  person  who  loved 
life  and  who  lived  a  very  fuU  life.  He 
lived  a  long  and  beautiful  life.  I  am  not 
sure  what  his  age  was  at  his  death,  but  he 
retired  several  years  ago  voluntarily. 

He  was  a  wonderful  gentleman  and  he 
and  his  wonderful  wife  were  friends  of 
Mrs.  Albert  and  me.  Our  Uves  were  en- 
riched to  have  been  able  to  know  them 
whUe  BUI  served  In  the  House.  We  join 
in  extending  our  deepest  condolences  to 
Mrs.  HUl.  ^,  .  ,  ,„ 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  the  dlsthigulshed  minority 
leader. 

BUI  HUl  was  a  close  friend  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think 
every   Member  who  served  here  with 
him  knew  him,  Uked  him,  respected  him. 
and  knew  of  his  dedication  to  his  con- 
stituency, his  State,  and  our  country. 
If  I  remember  correctly.  I  read  in  the 
press  that  he  lived  to  be  84. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  a  long  life  for  any 
one  of  us.  and  I  hope  that  his  latter 
years  were  happy  ones. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
express  to  his  famUy  my  sorrow  and 
that  of  my  own  family  to  his  famUy. 


Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 

from  Ohio.  __  ^  , 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  in  saying  that  I, 
too,  served  here  with  BUI  HiU.  He  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  served  his  dis- 
trict and  his  countrj'  well. 

He  had  a  lovely  wife  and  left  a  lovely 
widow,  Rachel.  I  wish  for  Rachel  the  best 
of  everything. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  Umnk  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio.  j 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
WUllam  S.  Hill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFURNISHING  OP  THE  SPEAKER'S 
LOBBY 


(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  that 
I  wlU  ever  become  reconcUed  to  the  al- 
leged facelifting  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  next  room  otherwise  and  com- 
monly known  as  the  Speaker's  loimge.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  cross  between  a  hlgh- 
falutln'  cocktail  bar  and  a  tearoom.  I 
cannot  really  describe  it. 

I  understand  that  the  new  rug,  and 
aU  its  gaudy  colors,  cost  somewhere 
around  $30,000.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  time  of  stress  and  strain  fhiancially 
we  might  have  been  spared  a  rug  of  that 

cost-  ,    ^        ,  ^ 

1  am  going  to  await  some  facts  and  fig- 
ures on  the  aUeged  transformation  that 
has  taken  place,  including  the  new,  white 
upholstered  furniture,  marble  top  tables, 
and  crystal  chandeUers. 

Apparently,  the  deeper  we  go  In  debt 
around  this  place,  the  more  plush  become 
the  surroimdhigs.  If  there  Is  any  way 
to  do  it,  I  suggest  that  the  old  furnish- 
ings be  restored  and  we  get  back  to 

normal.  ,  ,.„ 

Mr  BOGGS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Perhaps  he  can  give  me  some  facts  and 
figures  as  to  who  dhrected  this  and  why. 

Mr.  b6ggS.  As  he  weU  knows.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman.  He  is  an 
expert  at  citing  facts  and  figures.  The 
facts  and  figures  are  readUy  avaUable  and 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  an  appointee  of  the  Pru- 
dent. I  suggest  the  gentleman  direct  his 
inquhr  to  the  Architect,  but  I  wUl  also 
say  that  I  do  not  think  it  Is  so  terribly 
extravagant. 

I  may  not  exactly  agree  with  the  mo- 
tif, the  decor,  but  I  find  it  not  too  un- 
usual for  a  chamber  of  this  kind  to  have 
a  rug  I  think  that  is  all  right. 
Mr  GROSS.  Evidei^tly  the  genUeman 


has  been  in  consultation  with  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  Suppose  he  just  gtre 
us  a  horseback  figure  as  to  what  all  of 
this  cost. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  find  horseback  figures 
ordinarUy  bad  figures.  The  gentlemsn 
Is  very  anxious  to  get  his  figures.  I  sug- 
gest he  conduct  his  own  inquiries. 
Mr.  HALL.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
knows  that  one  of  our  coUeagues,  an  es- 
teemed Member  who  engages  in  inter- 
ring of  remains  and  nms  a  pretty  fancy 
parlor,  walked  into  our  refurbished 
Speaker's  lobby  for  the  first  time  and 
said.  "Where  is  the  hody?" 

We  aU  lUte  comfort  and  even  splendor 
in  its  proper  place  and  time.  I  cannot  ex- 
actly guess  how  long  the  Speaker's  "par- 
lor" is — even  when  lighted  with  $25,000 
chandeliers — but  with  435  Members  in 
this    body— and    that    is    usually    only 
when  the  National  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety takes  a  picture  of  the  House  in  sea- 
son—and  counting  2  feet  per  Member 
plus  the  cost  of  the  wheat-stubble-thick 
rug  in  the  "parlor"  at  sliglitly  over  $30,- 
000.  its  value  to  the  taxpayers  amounts 
to  about  $68  a  foot.  Figuring  the  price  of 
some  of  the  fine  leather  shoes  that  some 
of  us  are  able  to  afford,  I  guess  that  alto- 
gether there  is  approximately  $200  in 
U.S.  currency  protecting  each  Member 
of  tills  Chamber  from  resting  their  bare 
soles  on  the  floor.  If  one  were  to  continue 
pondering  and  attempt  to  compute-I 
shudder  when  I  say  "compute"— with  our 
own  electronic  voting  just  around  the 
comer— if  one  were  to  figure  the  dollar 
amount  for  the  total  restoration  and 
support  of  this  proud  old  buUding.  one 
could  easily  calciUate  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  doUars  oreventing  tite 
collective    esteemed   colleagues   of  this 
body  from  resting  their  feet  fhmly  on 
the  ground. 

Should  this  evolve,  they  might— Just 
mighl^-deem  it  worth  informed  citizens 
judicious,  aU-out,  and  responsible  action 
at  the  polls  in  November. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader.  I  hope  he  can  shed 
some  light  on  the  cost  of  the  new  furni- 
ture and  where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do  not  have 
the  cost  figure,  and  I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  best  source  is  tne 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

I  do  not  object  too  much  to  toe 
changes.  My  only  objection  to  It  is  tne 
fact  that  the  furniture  did  not  come 
from  the  furniture  capital  of  the  worio. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  TWt 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TOT 
FINANCING  OP  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAIOSR.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  140(g).  PubUc  Law  93- 
318.  the  chairman  appoints  as  memDm 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the  n- 
nancing  of  Postsecondary  Education  tne 
foUovnng  Members  on  the  part  of  m« 
House:  Mr.  Brademas,  of  Indiana;  ana 
Mr.  Dellenback,  of  Oregon.. 


jlr,  DENHOIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
ttie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 


The  jJPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
ciJl  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerls.  caUed  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  354] 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Anderson,  111 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Barrett 

BeU 

Btanton 

BUtnlk 

Bow 

BiaKO 

BrlnUey 

Brown.  Mich 

Ckmp 

oatey,  N.Y. 

Carney 

Odler 

Obamberlaln 

Ohlfbolm 

dark 

Clay 

(Mbmr 

Oonnan 

Cotter 

Ooughlln 

DayU,Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dent 

Dlggs 

IXngell 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Each 

Erlns.  Term. 

Flowers 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Glalzno 
Ooldwater 
Oraaso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
HelstosM 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Keith 
Koch 
Landrum 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lulan 
McCloskey 
McClur© 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKevltt 
McMillan 
MaUllard 
Matblas,  Calir 
Melcher 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
MltcheU 
MoUohan 
Moorhead 
Mosher 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Nichols 
PeUy 


Pepper 

Plrnle 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclii»kl 

Held 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Scherlo 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

SCOLt 

Shipley 
Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex, 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Whalley 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  311 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundrj'  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  foUowlng  titles: 

On  August  16. 1972 :  > 

aR.  9936.  An  act  to  aiXMnd  the  Federal 


Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
a  current  listing  of  each  drug  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
Msed  by  a  registrant  under  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HH.  15692.  An  act  to  authorize  for  a  lim- 
ited period  additional  loan  assistance  under 
tha  SmaU  Business  Act  for  disaster  victims, 
to  provide  for  a  study  and  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  setting  forth  rec- 
ommendations for  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  disaster  relief  legislation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  August  17.  1072: 

HH.  1462.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Putikohola  Helau  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  In  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 


H.R.  9546.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(b) 
of   the   Revised   Organic   Act   of   the  Virgin 
Islands  relating   to  quallflcatlons  neceaaary 
for  election  as  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
On  August  18,  1B72: 
HJ.   Res.    1278.   Joint   resolution   making 
further   continuing   appropriation*    for   the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  19,  1972: 
H.R.  9092.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system   for  fixing  and   adjusting   the   rates 
of  pay  for  prevaUlng  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  20, 1973 : 
HJl.  2127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  tlie  es- 
tate of  Charles  Zonan,  deoeeMd; 

HJl.  11632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vin- 
cent J.  Slndone; 

H.R.  14106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  authorize  In- 
cretised  appropriations;  sjid 

H.R.  16254.  An  act  making  certain  disaster 
relief   supplemental   appropriations   for  the 
fiscal  year  1978,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
On  August  22,  1972: 
HJi.  2131.  An  a<»  for  the  relief  of  the  How- 
rey  Lumber  Co.; 

H  Jl.  5065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJi.  6957.  An  act  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw  certain  na- 
tional forest  land  in  the  State  of  Idaho  from 
the  operation  of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and 
for  other  pxirposes; 

H.Rv  10676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
L.  Stltcler; 

H.R.  13324.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  cert«an 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  related  purpoeee; 

H.R.  15097.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H3. 15690.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 
On  August  25, 1972: 
H.R.  15586.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment, Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  29.  1972: 
HJl.  755.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act, 
1933,  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to  civil 
penalties  In  certain  Instances,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Benavldes; 

H.R.  2703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Conception  Qarcla  Balatiro; 

HM.  3413.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
a.  Simons,  lieutenant  colonel,  VS.  Air  Force 
(retired) ; 

HS,.  5158.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosa  Martins; 

HH.  6814.  .Aa  act  to  amend  section  2735 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under 
section  2733,  2734,  2734(a),  2734(b),  or  2737; 
HJt.  8549.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  to 
settle  certatn  adnUralty  claims  administra- 
tively, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJR.  9256.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kyong 
Ok  Goodwin  (Nee  Won) ; 

B.S..  10310.  An  act  to  esUbllsh  the  Seal 
Beach  National  WUdllfe  Refuge; 


UJcL  10718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUma 
Busto  Koch; 

H,B.  11188.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  regard  to  the 
exempt  status  of  veterans'  organization*,  and 
for  other  ptirpoees; 

HJl.  12392.  An  act  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  1481.  io  author- 
ise the  Court  of  Claims  to  Implement  Its 
judgements  for  compensation; 

HJL  16474.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  aaslrtance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In,  Cooley's 
anemia;  and 

HH.  15580,  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1968  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposeiB. 

On  August  80, 1973: 

HH.  12931.  An  act  to  provide  for  Improving 
the  economy  and  Uvlng  conditions  In  rural 
America. 


WHEAT  INDUSTRY  (X>UNCIL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  favor  the  proposal  before  the  House 
to  create  a  Wheat  Industry  Council  and 
otherwise  commit  Federal  resources  to  a 
program  devoted  to  the  stimulation  of 
the  wheat  producing  industry.  While  it 
is  true  that  this  project  would  be  rea- 
sonably self-supporting,  it  would  not  be 
entirely  so  and  I  am  opposed  to  author- 
izing the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  purposes  set  forth.  Whatever  the 
situation  might  be  in  other  years  and 
other  circumstances."  it  is  clear  today 
that  the  wheat  industry  needs  no  stimu- 
lation from  anjone. 

The  U.S.  detente  with  Russia  and  the 
administration's  support  of  wheat  sales 
to  the  U.S£Jl..  coupled  with  financing 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  have  com- 
bined to  create  a  very  strong  buyers' 
market  in  this  commodity  which  is  rais- 
ing prices  and  will  tmdoubtedly  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  producers.  For  this 
reason,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple I  oppose  Federal  involvement  and 
have  voted  against  this  bill. 


CONGRESSMAN  BEVILL  SUPPORTS 
STRONG  MILITARY  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Cuban  missile  confrontation  the  Rus- 
sians have  embarked  on  a  deliberate 
course  of  obtsdning  military  superiorliy 
over  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  currently  have  the  SS9 
missile,  capable  of  carrying  25  mega- 
tons— a  U.S.  Minuteman  n  carries  about 
1  to  2  megatons.  Prior  to  the  May  26 
SALT  agreement,  the  Soviets  had  dug 
25  silos  for  a  new  missile  even  larger  than 
the  SS9.  And  they  are  building  new 
nuclear-powered  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  at  a  rate  of  seven  to  nine 
per  year  and  could  at  this  rate  have  twice 
as  man>'  such  submarines  as  the  United 
States  in  5  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviets  now 
have  a  total  of  about  340  to  350  sub- 
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■  marines.  aU  built  since  World  War  n. 

About  100  of  these  are  nuclear  powered. 
The  total  UJ3.  force  is  137  submarines, 
95  of  which  are  nuclear  powered,  the 
remainder  diesel  powered.  Most  of  our 
diesel  units  were  built  during  World 
War  n. 

There  have  been  several  proposals 
offered  In  Congress  recenUy  to  cut  our 
defense  spending  drastically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  broad 
cuts  in  the  defense  budget. 

If  history  teaches  us  anything,  it  Is 
surely  that  weakness  invites  attack.  This 
coimtry  must  not  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  because  of  various 
agreemerils  with  the  Russians  and  other 
nations.  We  must  not  allow  our  strength 
to  dwindle  while  these  other  countries 
continue  to  build  up  their  forces. 

I  believe  it  is  most  important  that  we 
go  forward  with  a  program  to  maintain 
an  adequate  mllltsu-y  defense.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
"  tee.  I  intend  to  continue  supporting  suf- 
ficient appropriations  to  insure  that  this 
country  remains  strong  militarily. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2, 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  REVTTALIZATION 
ACT 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2)    to   establish   a  Uniformed   Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences  and 
to  provide  scholarships  to  selected  per- 
sons  for   education   in   medicine,   den- 
tistry, and  other  health  professions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  cMiference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
16.  1972. ■> 

Mr.  HlfcBERT  (during  the  reading^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HUBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
happy  to  report  that  only  yesterday,  the 
other  body  adopted  the  conference  re- 
port filed  on  H.R.  2. 

As  you  are  aware,  H.R.  2  is  a  bill 
which,  as  indicated  in  its  title,  will  es- 
tablish a  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences  and  will  also  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  selected  persons  for 
education  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
other  health  professions. 

This  bill,  H.R.  2.  received  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  this  body  on  No- 
vember 3.  1971.  At  that  time,  it  passed 
the  House  with  a  vote  of  351  yeas  to  31 
nays. 

Unfortunately,  on  Jime  6,  1972,  the 
other  body,  to  acttog  on  this  bill,  saw  fit 
to  amend  it  to  a  number  of  particulars. 
The  prtocipal  amendment  sought  by  the 


Senate  was  the  deletion  of  the  authority 
for  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school 
for  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  action  by  the 
Senate,  the  House  disagreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  and  a  conference  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees,  after  very  careful  and 
serious  discussion,  agreed  to  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  and  therefore  restored 
the  authorization  for  the  establishment 
of  the  medical  school. 

Thus,  the  bUl  before  you  today  is  al- 
most identical  to  every  substantive  pro- 
vision to  that  wiiich  was  passed  so  over- 
whelmtogly  by  the  House  on  November  3, 

1971. 

The  conference  agreement,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  House.  wM 
prtoted  to  the  Congressional  Record  («i 
August  16,  1972,  28362-28365,  and  is  also 
prtoted  as  a  House  document.  Report  No. 
92—1350. 

To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  conference  in  reaching  an 
agreement  and  accepttog  the  House  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  is  hardly  an  accu- 
rate reflection  of  my  feeltogs.  I  am  truly 

As  many  of  the  older  Members  of  this 
bodv  are  aware,  I  have  fought  this  legis- 
lative battle  for  this  legislative  objective 
for  more  years  than  I  care  to  recotmt.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  stoce  I 
first  envisioned  the  eetablishment  of  a 
medical  academy  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  have  pursued  that  dream  relentlessly 
for  these  25  years  with  scant  success  un- 
til this  Congress. 

Perhaps,  my  dear  colleague  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Dr.  Hall,  siunmed 
it  up  most  appropriately  when  he  said 
that  the  time  has  finally  come  for  this 
dream  to  become  a  reality. 

I  know  that  many  other  Members  of 
this  body  have  shared  this  dream  with 
me.  and  I  will  therefore  not  attempt  to 
call  the  roll  for  fear  that  I  might  miss 
one  or  more  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
jotoed  me  in  this  worthy  cause.  However. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  thetr  patience  and  to- 
valuable  assistance. 

This  is  truly  constructive  legislation 
which  will,  to  one  way  or  another,  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  every  Amer- 
ican. 

I  trust  the  House  will  adopt  this  con- 
ference report  without  a  dissenttog  vote. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distto- 
3uished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  most 
sincerelj-  our  disttoguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert) 
for  his  leadership  in  this  very  importsmt 
development.  Some  of  us  jotoed  with  the 
gentleman  as  early  as  9  or  10  years  ago 
in  the  totroduction  of  similar  legislation 
because  we  felt  that  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  this 
field  was  extremely  critical,  and  because 
there  was  a  very  definite  need  for  the  to- 
stitution  that  this  legislation  envisions, 
plus  the  scholarships  that  the  program 
will  herewith  initiate  by  virtue  of  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  entire  Nation 


owes  the  disttoguished  Chairman  a  very 
deep  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cor- 
tatoly  do  sincerely  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  contribution,  and  for 
his  very  generous  remarks  concerning 
my  effort.  It  is  beca\ise  of  people  like  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  through  the  years 
who  came  to  my  aid  and  assistance  that 
we  are  able  to  brtog  to  a  finality  today 
what  I  believe  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  pieces  of  legislation  that 
the  Congress  has  psissed  to  the  last  half 
century. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  jrielding,  and  I  would 
ask  him  if  there  is  anythtog  to  the  con- 
ference report  that  provides  for  the  ac- 
celerated release  of  medical  officers  from 
the  various  branches  of  the  services? 

Mr.  HilBEKT.  The  answer  is  "No."  The 
officer  who  takes  advantage  of  either  the 
medical  academy  or  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram at  private  medical  schools  is  com- 
mitted to  spend  at  least  1  year  for  each 
of  the  years  that  he  has  received  Oov- 
emment  assistance.  In  other  wordfl, 
under  the  medical  program  if  it  ti^es 
7  years  then  he  is  committed  to  give  7 
years  of  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  other  question.  Although 
it  does  not  pertain  particula|ly  to  the 
conference  report  I  have  been  informed 
In  recent  days  that  certato  hospitals 
operated  by  the  services  are  doing  face- 
Uf ttog  jobs  for  the  wives  of  retired  high- 
ranking  officers.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
information  concemtog  this? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  has  not  come  to 
my  attention,  and  I  never  heard  of  it 
until  the  gentleman  mentioned  it  now. 
However,  if  the  gentleman  would  desire, 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  the  committee 
look  toto  the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  understand  why. 
with  the  need  for  medical  services  in  the 
civilian  segment  of  our  population,  there 
should  be  medical  officers  assigned  to  this 
sort  of  thtog.  I  woiild  hope  that  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  would  take 
a  look  to  ascertain  whether  the  infonn»- 
tion  I  have  been  given  is  accurate. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  We  shall  certainly  take 
a  look  into  it.  deftoitely. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett ) . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  all  of  the  other  Members  in 
deeply  congratulattog  the  chairman  to 
connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  our  able 
chairman,  Congressman  Hebert,  on  tJw 
great  leadership  he  has  shown  to  btlng- 
tog  this  measure  to  final  successful  en- 
actment. Today  is  mdeed  a  great  day.  to 
that  this  measure  so  long  needed  is  now 
about  to  become  law.  It  will  mean  muw 
to  our  servicemen  to  improved  healtn 
care  and  it  gives  the  country  a  chance 
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ta  eliminate,  eventually,  the  doctors 
^t  the  only  draft  we  have  that  Is 
teMd  on  a  perscm's  professional  attato- 
«^  In  my  optoion  this  measure  1b 
n2ly  landmark  legislation,  perhaps  the 
^OBt  important  and  meritorious  bill 
naaged  by  this  Congress. 

Ihave  been  mterested  to  establishing 
a  medical  school  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  over  2  decades.  It  seems  very  conslst- 
ait  with  the  proposals  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  1790  and  1796  when  he  recom- 
mended a  national  university  and  also 
a  national  military  academy.  A  slinllar 
bill  was  introduced  by  me  to  the  84th 
Congress.  January  13,  1955.  Stoce  that 
time  I  have  retotroduced  such  bills  and 
others  to  achieve  a  better  medical  pro- 
gram for  our  mUitary.  which  would  also 
hrip  all  U.S.  citizens. 

There  is  a  critical  health  manpower 
need  to  the  United  States  today,  as  was 
pointed  out  to  the  recent  report  on  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Trato- 
ing  Act  of  1971.  While  we  have  332.000 
physicians  to  active  practice  today,  we 
need  50.000  more  today,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  PubUc  Health  reports  we  will 
be  28.000  doctors  short  by  1980. 

An  Armed  Forces  medical  school  would 
help  solve  this  shortage  of  doctors,  not 
only  for  the  military,  but  also  for  civil- 
ians, particularly  to  areas  of  great  need. 
A  military  medical  school  would  stop 
the  rapid  turnover  of  doctors  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  which  one  report  states 
totals  some  5,000  each  year.  It  would  save 
the  (government  money  to  training  and 
Indoctrination  costs  because  there  would 
be  greater  permanency  of  service.  Stu- 
dents attending  the  military  medical 
school  would  be  the  best  tratoed  to  Amer- 
ica, and  the  staff  and  faculty  would  be  of 
the  highest  quality,  drawtog  upon  the 
expertise  of  the  civlhan  practice  and  the 
militarv.  Students  would  be  exposed  not 
only  to"  the  basic  medical  teachtog  avail- 
able at  civilian  medical  coUeges,  but  also 
to  additional  facets  of  military  clinical 
medlcme. 

The  Goverrmient  now  pays  40  percent 
of  all  health  care  to  the  United  States, 
totaling  $67  billion,  tocludtog  30  percent 
of  all  medical  facilities  construction.  A 
military  medical  school  would  be  of  com- 
parative minuscule  cost,  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  faculty  and  students  would 
be  enormously  attractive  and  beneficial 
to  our  total  society. 

There  is  wide  support  for  an  Armed 
Forces  medical  school  among  doctors.  For 
example,  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Leo  M. 
Wachtel  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  one  of  the 
most  outstandtog  doctors  to  the  Nation, 
wrote  to  me  about  my  legislation  to 
establish  the  medical  school : 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  desirable  step 
in  the  right  direction  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  assisting  young  men  and  women  to 
obtain  a  medical  education  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  physicians  for  armed  servicee. 
I  personally  think  It  Is  a  good  bill  and  can 
ftnd  no  part  In  it  that  might  be  objectlon- 
»ble  to  any  of  the  members  of  organized 
medicine. 

Additionally,  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot. 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  and  Environment, 
wrote  to  me  on  October  6,  1970: 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
Bent  of  a  tJnlformed  Services  University  of 


the  Health  Servtoes  under  tli«  broad  con- 
cepts oovarwL 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RAKDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  joto  ta  support  of  this  con- 
ference report.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard 
pull  over  many  years.  Now,  today  is  a 
day  of  final  victory.  We  are  doing  some- 
thing today  which  I  believe  to  the  future 
will  be  looked  upon  with  gratitude  by 
our  fellow  countrjnnen.  Today  is  %  red- 
letter  day  not  only  for  the  men  and 
women  to  the  services  and  their  de- 
pendents but  for  eJl  America. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
concerning  his  toqulry  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  HiaiRT. 

Durtog  the  recent  August  recess  it  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  a  large  Army  hos- 
pital nesu:  where  I  was  visiting  with  my 
daughter  and  her  family  to  California. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  Army  hospitals 
to  America.  Fitzsimons  General,  to  Den- 
ver. I  can  assure  all  of  my  colleagues  that 
they  were  so  biosy  at  that  hospital  with 
returnees  from  Vietnam,  that  they  had 
no  time  to  do  or  perform  any  of  the 
frivolous  operations  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  said  he  has  heard  of  to  military 
hospitals. 

Returning  to  the  conference  report, 
let  me  conclude  by  extendtog  congratu- 
lations to  Chairman  HtsERT  for  his  long 
and  determtoed  fight.  H.R.  2  will  at  last 
become  law  and  stand  as  a  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PncE^. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  chairman  yieldtog. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  the  appropriate  time  to  make  this 
suggestion  or  not,  but  I  would  simply  ob- 
serve that,  talking  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  having 
watched  the  effort  and  energy  and  love 
that  the  chairman  has  put  toto  this 
project  over  the  years.  I  think  it  might 
be  appropriate  if  sometime  down  the  road 
when  this  edifice  is  constructed  and  to 
operation,  it  might  be  designated  "The 
P.  Edward  Hebert  School  of  Military 
Medictoe." 


Mr.  HEBERT.  That,  coming  from  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  is 
most  appreciated,  but  I  must  direct  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  usually 
name  these  buildtogs  after  a  man  who  is 
dead — and  I  hope  I  am  aroimd  a  little 
bit  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  add  my  commendations  and 
compUments  to  the  disttoguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

I  would  say  definitely,  to  addition  to 
his  erstwhile  comments  that  this  is  an 
idea  that  has  perhaps  been  too  late 
aborning.  Certainly,  this  is  an  improved 
bUl,  Mr.  Speaker— in  the  eyes  of  some 
of  us— even  over  that  bill  which  passed 


so  overwhelmingly  to  the  House.  I  say  it 
is  Improved  because  It  puts  us  back  on  a 
principled  basis  whereto  appropiiatlonB 
will  be  ■Timin^i  aad  on  a  Une-ltem  basis  of 
authorisation;  imd  tadeed,  as  unuaoal  u 
it  may  seem,  the  other  body  reduced  the 
oven^  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  we 
bring  to  you — unanimoiisly — is  the  an- 
swer to  the  "zero  draft  effects"  being 
sought  by  the  Depeirtment  of  Defense  and 
Selective  Service  which  applies  specif- 
ically to  previous  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion tovolving  doctors  and  nurses  by 
profession  only . 

It  does  much  more  than  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  five  principal  differences  re- 
ported to  the  jotot  report  of  the  con- 
ferees for  the  other  body  and  the  House. 
It  has  come  up  with  a  workable  solution 
vesting  wide  powers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  coordination  with  other 
Cabtoet  branches  of  the  Government, 
and  leaving  wide  latitude  for  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  be  appotated  under  his 
aegis  and  for  their  rapid  and  efficient 
effectuation  of  this  bill.  The  method  of 
selection,  the  matotenance  of  scholar- 
ships to  civilian  institutions,  the  provi- 
sion for  20  percent  accretion  to  civilian 
needs  from  those  that  can  be  spared  from 
the  Uniform  Services  University  of 
Health  Sciences  make  it  most  workable. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker  we  have  here  an  Idea 
finally  being  bom.  fathered  by  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Congress  on  a  most 
legitimate  basis,  which  will  provide  not 
only  the  utilization  of  all  of  the  vast  and 
available  medical  facilities,  tocludtog  the 
National  Institute  of  Pathology,  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medictoe.  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Armed  Forces 
Radiation  Research  Institute,  and  the 
three  great  hospitals,  the  Malcolm  Grow 
Hospital  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  the 
Bethesda   Naval   Hospital  to  Bethesda, 
and  the  great  Army  Medical  Center— just 
to   mention   a  few   withto  the   25-mile 
radius,  which  have  certainly  been  under- 
utilized; but  we  have  a  method  of  creat- 
ing an  esplrit  de  corps  among  profes- 
sionals so  that  we  will  undoubtedly  take 
a  great  stride  forward  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  retention  of  a  rare  and 
scarce  and  critical  category  of  highly 
tratoed  personnel,  and  we  will  no  longer 
lose  our  chiefs  of  the  services.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  of  all  this.  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  to  matotato  quality  medical  care  to 
both  military  and  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  proud  signer  of 
this  conference  Report.  I  think  this  bill 
that  has  been  engendered  and  brought 
into  being  by  the  disttoguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  is  worthy 
of  passage. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri.  I  must  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assistants  I  have  had.  as  has 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  started  the 
ball  rolling  on  this  proposal  25  years 


ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The    question    was    taken;    and   the 
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Speaker  annoanced  that  tbe  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  THON?:.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  rote  on  tbe  ground  tbat  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  tbe  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qmjruni 
\a  not  jreaNit.  ^\_J 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  ^»- 
sent  Members,  and  .the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  ^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were—yeas  SIO.  nays  13,  not  voting  108, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  SAfi] 
TKAB— 810 


Abtittt 

AtMnwtby 

Ataug 

AOrnxxu 

Addabbo 

Atesaadcr 

Aadetson, 

Cum. 
Andenon, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  AU. 
Andrvwa, 

N.  D«k. 
Annunzlo 
Archm 
AreaxU 
Aahbrook 
Aahley 
A^ln 
B«dnio 
B&kar 

BftTTOtt 

Beglcb 

Belcber 

Bennett 

B«Kl«nd 

B«tt« 

BevlU 

BUggl 

Bloater 

Bingham 


Boland 

BoUln« 

Brademaa 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

BrotBin«n 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.O. 

Broyhfll.  Va. 

Bucliuian 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Idaae. 

Burleeon.  Tex. 

Binllaon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bypon 

OalMU 

OaSery 

Carlaon 

darter 

Oaaey,  Tez. 

Cederberg 

Otfler 

Cbappell 

Olark 

Glauaen, 
DonH. 

Clawion.I3el 

Clay 

Clevdand 

OoUler 

Ccdllne.  HI. 

OOIUns.  Tez. 

Oonable 

Oosover 

Oonte 

Oooyen 

OougbUn 

Culyer 

Cuilln 

D«nlel,  Va. 

Danl«la.NJ. 

Danlelaon 

DavU.  8.C. 

delaOarsa 

Dutoney 

Ddlenback 

DaUuine 

Derwinekl 

Devlne 

Dlcklnaon 


Dlgga 
Doootiua 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Bckbaidt 
Brtenbom 
Kebleman 
Sraas,  Colo. 
FaMeU 
Flndley 
Flab 
Plaher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Foraythe 
Fountain 
Frellngbuyaen 
Frenael 
Frey 
Fulton 
Oannatz 
Oaydoe 
Oettya 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
GrllBa 
Orlffltba 
Grover 
Oubeer 
Qude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Eammer- 
sclunldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idabo 
Haraha 
Harvey 
Hawklna 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helna 
H«lstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Bllcka.  Wash. 
Hlllls 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutcbtnson 
Icbord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnaon.  Pa. 
Jonea.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kastenmeler 
ECaaen 
Kee 
Kemp 
King 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyroe 
Latta 
Leggett 


Iiennon 

Lent 

Unk 

Long,  Md. 

MoClory 

McCollUter 

McCunocb 

ICcOade 

McFan 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Maodonaid. 


Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin 

Matbl8.0a. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

BCaiszoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mlcbel 

Mlkva 

Umer,  OUo 

MlllA.  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

yiTiiiiti 

MltcbeU 

MlzeU 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Mocrbaad 

Morgan 


Ruth 

8t  Germain 

Bar  banes 

Sattertlald 

Saylor 

Schemr 

Sebellua 

Selberllng 

Sboup 

fibrlver 

Bikes 

ekublU 

Slack 

Smltb,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WtUlam 
Steed 


Steele 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SulUvan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

UdaU 

TTUman 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 


Waldle 

Wampltf 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

WhltehuTst 

WldnaU 

wmiama 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young,  Pla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


NATS— 13 

Crane  Gross  Schmlta 

Dennis  Landgrebe  Whltten 

Edwards,  Calif .  Mann  Zwach 

Praser  Pickle 

Gibbons  Barlck 


NOT  VOTINO— 108 


Murphy,  m. 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Ntx 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

O'Nom 

PnsniiisTi 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Prloe.m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Purc«U 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Ralleback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblaon.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Rouah 

Rouaselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 


Abourezk 
Anderson,  111. 
Asplnall 
BeJtng 
BeU 

Blackburn 
Blantoo 
Blatnlk 
Bow 
Braaco 
Brtnkley 
Brown,  Mich. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Oazery,  N.Y. 
Oamey 
Chamberlain 
Chlabolm 
Clancy 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denholm 
Dent 
DlngeQ 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
BUb^g 
Bsch 

Bvlna,Tenn. 
Flowers 
Ford, 
William  D. 


Puqua 

O&ll&anakls 

Gallagher 

Olalmo 

Goldwater 

Graaso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Halpem 

Hansen.  Waiti. 

Haxrlngton 

Sastlcgs 

Hathaway 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Kartb 

Keating 

Keith 

Kluczynakl 

Landrum 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
UcKevltt 
McMillan 
MatUlard 
Matblas,  Calif 
Melcber 
Miller,  Calll. 
Ulnk 
Moaher 
Murphy,  N.T. 
NlchoU 


PeUy 

Pepper 

Plmle 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y, 
Springer 

Stanton, 
Jamee  V. 

Stuckey 

Taicott 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  De«rUn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

WbaUey 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Yates 


Ifr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Scherl*. 

Mr.  PuctDskl  with  Mr.  SdmeebeU. 

Mir.  Byan  with  Mr.  Smtth  at  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  FennsylTKola  with  Mr.  DktIi 
at  Wlsoonaln. 

Mr.  Fuqu*  with  Mr.  WhiOley, 

Mr.  EdiDondaon  with  Mr.  Bob  WUaon. 

Mr.  Dam  with  Mr.  Kaoh. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Bynes  of  WlaoMutn. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Aboureek  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  B- 
Unols. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Brown  at  UUti^ 

gan.  

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  MeEweoi. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  MbKevltt. 

Mr.  Brtnkley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Blackb\im. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Long  of  Ix>ulil. 
ana. 

Mr.  Beld  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  Yatee  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  thdr 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  conferaice  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Braaoo  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  .Sanrinnan, 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mrs.  Chlaholm  with  Mr.  OaUagher. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mrs.  Qrasso  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  A^a^>ama. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  California. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Euppe. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITY 1971  REPORT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  wm 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority's  Fiscal 
Year  1971  report  which  summarizes  the 
major  steps  taken  during  that  period  to 
improve  the  housing  supply  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  7. 1972. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  LOCA- 
TION OP  NEW  FEDERAL  FACILI- 
TIES IN  AREAS  OF  LOW  POPULA- 
TION DENSITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hootb 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  <» 
Agriculture: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  UniUd  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  second  an- 
nual report  on  the  location  of  new  Fed- 
eral facilities  in  areas  of  low  population 

density. 

This  report  describes  the  second  year 
efforts  of  all  executive  departments  and 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  location  of 
new  offices  and  other  facilities  in  low  pop- 
ulation density  areas  as  required  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  This  Admin- 
latratlon  Is  committed  to  both  the  re- 
vitalization  of  rural  America  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  balance  between 
rural  and  urban  America.  This  commit- 
ment is  reflected  by  the  data  In  this  re- 
port showing  that  during  the  last  year 
niore  than  half  of  aU  newly  located  of- 
fices and  other  facilities  have  been  placed 
In  areas  of  lower  population  density. 

The  philosophy  of  this  administration 
concerning  the  location  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities was  expressed  in  Executive  Order 
11512  in  February  of  1970: 

Consideration  shall  be  given  in  the  selec- 
tion of  sites  for  Federal  facllltlec  to  the  need 
lor  development  and  redevelopment  of  areas 
and  the  development  of  new  communlilee. 
and  the  Impact  a  selection  will  have  on  Im- 
proving social  and  economic  conditions  In 
tliat  area.  .  .  . 

We  have  since  moved  to  carry  out  this 
philosophy  through  a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
tions. The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  serves 
as  a  further  stimulus  In  the  same  direc- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  our  choice  of 
locations  for  new  offices  suid  fadlltiee  Is 
strengthening  the  balance  between  rural 
and  urban  America. 

RlCHAHD  NrxoN. 

Thx  White  House,  September  7, 1972. 


AMTRAK  APPROPRIATIONS 
(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matters.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every 
Member  knows,  since  Congress  chartered 
tbe  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ntion  and  Amtrak  began  operating  the 
passenger  trains,  the  service  has  re- 
quired federal  financial  support.  As  far 
as  the  Treasury  Is  concerned,  however, 
there  Is  an  offset  to  the  Amtrak  appro- 
priations that  has  not  been  widely  dis- 
cussed yet  that  should  be  of  consider- 
able interest. 


Under  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  the  railroads  that  had  been  aer- 
ating Intercity  passenger  trains  were  per- 
mitted on  May  1  of  last  year,  if  they 
joined  Amtrak.  to  turn  over  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  running  the  trains  to  the  new 
corporation.  Because  these  services  had 
been  operating  at  a  loss  under  approved 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  accounting 
procedures,  the  net  effect  has  been  to 
Improve  the  profitability  of  the  benefit- 
ing railroads.  A  corresponding  effect, 
which  has  not  been  well  noted,  Is  the  Im- 
pact on  taxes  that  will  result  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  shifting  of  the  passen- 
ger-train burden  to  Amtrak. 

The  additional  taxes  the  Treasury  may 
anticipate  receiving  from  the  increase  In 
taxable  Income  stemming  from  the  crea- 
tion of  Amtrak  is  considerable.  Mr. 
Roger  Lewis,  president  of  Amtrak,  asked 
the  consulting  firm  of  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co.  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  Federal 
taxes  that  should  be  generated  as  a  re- 
sult of  Amtrak's  assumption  of  the  pas- 
senger train  deficits.  Even  after  assum- 
ing that  the  railroads'  losses  would  have 
renmined  at  the  same  levels  as  in  1969, 
and  allowing  for  some  railroads  not  pay- 
ing tsixes  because  of  their  overall  deficit 
position— including  the  Penn  Central— 
the  study  showed  that  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues would  be  Increased  by  approximate- 
ly $61  miUion  annually  for  the  first  3 
years  and  approximately  $78  million  an- 
nually thereafter. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  running  the 
Amtrak  trains  to  the  taxpayers,  these 
additional  tax  revenues  can  be  properly 
regarded  as  an  offset  to  the  amounts  we 
have  appropriated.  In  the  light  of  these 
figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  for  running  the  Amtrak  trains 
is  less  than  it  might  appear  if  one  were 
to  look  at  only  the  appnvrlatlons  totals. 

The  following  letter,  from  the  Arthur 
Andersen  firm  to  Mr.  Lewis,  provides  the 
details  of  the  tax  study: 

AXTHm  Andxessk  &  Co., 
Washington,  D.C.;  October  7. 1971. 
Mr.  RocxK  LxwiB, 

Preaiient,  National  RaUroad  Pasaenger  Cot' 
potation,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Mb.  Lfwis:  In  your  discussion  with 
Harvey  Kapnlck  In  August,  It  was  suggested 
that  you  may  want  to  consider  mentioning 
to  Congress  the  possible  tax  effect  of  Am- 
trak and  the  related  discontinuation  of  In- 
tercity ptiasenger  service  by  the  twenty  rail- 
roads contracting  with  the  National  Railroad 


Passenger  Corporation.  Mr.  Sydney  Stems 
has  asked  me  to  elaborate  on  the  point  and 
to  summarize  certain  considerations  in  this 
letter  to  you.  The  concept  was  basically  that 
as  a  result  of  discontinuation  of  serrlce  or 
reimbursement  by  NHPC  for  Amtrak  serrlce 
continued,  the  taxable  Income  of  sona*  of  the 
raUroads  wUl  Increase  and  to  that  extent 
could  result  In  additional  tax  revenue  flowing 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury  that  could  be  con- 
sidered an  offset  t©  the  appropriations  re- 
quested by  NRPC. 

Because  of  the  multiple  factors  Involved  In 
arriving  at  the  tax  effects  of  these  eventa, 
any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  such  adldtlon- 
al  Federal  revenue  must  be  derived  using  a 
number  of  assumptions.  One  such  set  of  ss- 
sumptlons  which  would  result  In  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  additional  tax  nwtfiam 
would  be  as  fcdlows: 

1.  In  the  absence  of  Amtrak,  the  rallroeds' 
losMS  on  Intercity  passenger  service  would 
remain  at  the  sune  level  as  1&69,  and  such 
losses  are  fairly  measured  by  ths  losass 
solely  related  to  passenger  service  as  reported 
to  the  I.C.C.  for  1968,  adjusted  for  the  esU- 
mated  amounts  Included  therein  which  relate 
to  commuter  service. 

2.  Those  contracting  railroads  which  are 
not  paying  taxes,  either  directly  or  by  hold- 
ing companies,  are  the  Penn  Central,  Grand 
Tnink  Western,  and  the  Milwaukee  Boad. 
This  assumption  does  not  attempt  to  give 
consideration  to  changes  in  operations  that 
could  affect  taxability  or  that  may  result 
from  the  tax  bill  now  pending  before 
Congress. 

3.  The  effective  tax  rate  on  this  incrs- 
mental  increase  in  taxable  income  would  be 

4e8%. 

4.  Those  railroads  not  taking  Amtrak  stock 
In  return  for  their  entry  fees  would  deduct 
the  entry  fee  for  tax  purposes  as  paid. 

5.  Payments  by  railroads  for  employee 
protection  arising  pursuant  to  the  events 
surrounding  Amtrak  start-up  and  losses 
claimed  by  railroads  on  equipment  retired 
and  not  considered  since  they  are  not  pres- 
ently determinable. 

Based  on  these  assumptions.  Federal  tax 
revenues  would  be  Increased  by  approxi- 
mately Wl. 617,000  annuaUy  for  the  flrs*  thrw 
years,  and  t78,lS6,000  anntiaUy  thereafter. 
This  has  been  summarized  on  the  attached 
schedule  Ulustratlng  the  estimated  effect  by 
contracting  railroad. 

Although  the  amount  of  estimated  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  would  vary  based  on  the 
assvmaptlons  used,  the  concept  remains  that 
the  creation  and  continued  existence  of  Am- 
trak will  generate  Federal  tax  revenues  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  collected  and  could 
be  considered  an  offset  to  Federal  funding 
requirements  of  NRPC. 

n  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this  or 
other  matters,  please  contsct  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

BoBncr  H.  PoKTia. 


CALCULATION  OF  ESTIMATED  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAI.  TAX  REVENUES   FROM  RAILROADS  RESULTING  FROM  CONTRACTS  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  CORPORATIOM 


Taxpaying  road 


Operating 

defictb 

eliminated 


Annual 

paymwit  of 

deductible 

entry  fee 


Net 

Incnase  in 

In  taxable 

Income 


Annual  tax  at  48  percent 


1st  3  years 


After  1st  3 
years 


Afeliisoa,  Topeka  &  Santa 

F«L J26,2Z7  ^,018  J19,209  $9,220  J12, 589 

WUmoreiOhio 5,945  1,613  4,332  2,079  2.854 

Boriington  Northern 39,059 39,059  18,748  18,748 

Caatral  of  Georgia 1,733  398  1,335  641  832 

C»««apeake  4  Ohio. 5,244  1,551  3,693  1,773  2,512 

CkHO  4  North  Western...-  2,223  42  2,181  1,047  1.067 

Wawan  4  Hudson 242  108  134  64  116 

Stif,  Mobile  4  Ohio 3, 351  748  2, 603  1,  249  1, 608 

linwCentral 8,859  2,889  5,970  2,866  4,252 


Taxpaying  road 


Annual 

Operating    payment  of 

deficits     deductible 

eliminated       entry  fee 


Net    Annual  Ux  at  48  percmt 

increase  in 

In  tax^le  Aftsr  Ut  3 

Income    1st  3  yean  yesfs 


Louisville  4  Nashville r.756 

Missouri  Pacific 3,283 

Norfolk  4  Western 6,891 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg 

*Potooiac 1,1« 

Seaboard  Coast  Une 16,022 

Southern  Pacific 10. 301 

Union  Pacific 2*.*77 

Total 152,781 


$1,992 

831 

1,942 

563 
5,364 
3,079 
6.257 


$5,764 
2,452 
4,94» 

60S 
10,658 
7,204 
18,220 


$2,767 
1,177 
2,376 

290 
5,116 
3,456 

«.7« 


$3,723 

1,57S 

3.3n 

SSI 

7,691 

4,944 

U.7« 


34.413    128,368 


61,617 


78,135 


»e»»:  This  schedule  has  been  prepared  using  the  assumpfions  sM  forth  in  the  attached  letter  ol  Oct  7. 1971.  Amounts  of  operating  delidb  on  intwdty  swvica  an  derived  from  Arthw  AadKW  • 
C^'s  report  of  1969  passenger  service  revenue  and  expense  data,  dated  April  1971. 


CXVIII- 


-1868— Part  as 


29658 

TITLE  TO  LANDS  IN  OREGON  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  TRUST  FOR 
THE  CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF 
THE  WARM  SPRINGS  RESERVA- 
TION. OREG. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  MP 
House  Resolution  109a  and  ask  for  its-- 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 
follows:  ,^^ 

H.  Res.   1096 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reaolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   House    on    the   State    of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
13114)    to  declare   title   to   certain   Federal 
lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be  In  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs   Reservation   of   Oregon.   After   gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the   blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage   without  Intervening   motion   except 
one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage 
of  HR    12114,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  take 
from"  the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  8.  2969  and 
to  consider  the  said  Senate  bill  In  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc  >  i.s  recognized  for 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee >  Mr.  QuiLLEN  I ,  pending  which  I 
yield  mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  absolutely  no 
controversy  on  this  rule  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  puTpose  of  H.R.  12114 
is  to  grant  a  trust  title  to  60,660  acres  of 
land  in  Oregon,  known  as  the  McQuinn 
Strip,  to  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon. 

In  1855,  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation 
was  established  by  treaty,  but  the  Mc- 
Quinn Strip  was  subsequently  taken  away 
from  the  tribe  as  the  result  of  an  erro- 
neous survey.  Both  the  tribe  and  the  U.S. 
Government  are  agreed  on  this.  However, 
the  Government  has  continued  to  hold 
title  to  the  McQuinn  Strip  and  most  of 
the  lands  are  administered  by  the  na- 
tional forest  system.  In  1948,  Congress 
provided  that  all  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  timber  or  leasing  of  land  on 
the  McQuinn  Strip  be  given  to  the  Con- 
federated Tribes.  These  gross  revenues 
have  been  averaging  about  $500,000  per 
year.  The  cost  of  administering  the  land 
is  borne  by  the  Government. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  land  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  tribes,  which  will  result  in  a  saving 
to  the  U.S.  Government  of  about  $50,000 
per  year. 

The  committee  report  contains  letters 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  recommend- 
ing that  consideration  of  this  bill  be  de- 
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ferred  pending  the  outcome  of  an  ad- 
ministration study  of  instances  in  which 
a  tribe  seeks  land  beyond  the  present 
reservations  boundary. 

The  committee  report  also  contains  a 
statement  by  the  Confederated  Tribes 
favoring  this  bill. 

_^^There  are  no  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  reported  the  bill  by  a  voice  vote. 

This  bill  was  scheduled  to  be  brought 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules  on  Mon- 
day, August  7,  1972,  but  it  was  not 
reached  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  <H.R.  12114*  to  declare  title  to 
certain  Federal  lands  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  to  be  in  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  of  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMn-TEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
mto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12114,  with 
Mr.  Hanna  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley i 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylori  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  Florida.  , 

Mr.  HALEY.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  ccaisume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will,  as  a  practical  matter,  make  a 
change  in  the  law  that  is  more  a  change 
of  form  than  of  substance.  It  will  give 
to  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  a  trust  title  to  60,660 
acres  of  land,  but  the  tribes  already 
receive  all  of  the  economic  benefits  of 
ownership.  After  the  land  is  restored  to 
the  reservation,  it  will  be  managed  by  the 
tribes  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
rather  than  by  the  Forest  Service,  but 
it  will  continue  to  be  mansiged  ona  sus- 
tained yield  basis,  and  the  publirinter- 
ests  will  be  protected. 

The  bill  has  a  long  historj-.  The  land 
was  a  part  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion when  it  was  established  by  treaty. 
A  mistake  was  made  when  the  boundary 
of  the  reservation  was  surveyed,  how- 
ever, and  this  land  was  excluded  from 
the  reservation  as  a  result  of  the  mistake. 
Later,  another  survey  was  made  by  a  man 
named  McQuinn,  and  the  McQuinn  line 
was  determined  to  be  the  correct  one  by 
the  Court  of  Claims. 


The  Coiul  of  Claims  decision  was  made 
in  1941,  under  a  jurisdictional  act 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1930.  Although 
the  court  held  that  the  McQuinn  line 
was  the  correct  one,  it  also  held  that  the 
land  in  dispute  had  in  fact  been  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  to  its  own 
lose.  The  court  determined  the  value  of 
the  land,  but  allowed  setoffs  that  were 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  land,  with 
the  result  that  the  Indians  received 
neither  land  nor  money. 

In  1948,  Congress  recognized  that  this 
result  was  unfair,  and  a  statute  was  en- 
acted giving  the  tribes  the  gross  revenues 
thereafter  received  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  land.  All  except  a  small  acre- 
age is  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
as  a  part  of  the  national  forest  system. 
The  revenues  received  from  timber  sales 
and  grazing  permits  have  in  recent  years 
been  about  $500,000  per  year,  and  these 
gross  revenues  have  gone  to  the  Tribes. 
The  Government  pays  the  full  cost  of 
admin  istration . 

The  Indians  have  never  been  satisfied 
with  this  situation.  They  attach  great 
significance  to  ownership  of  the  land.  Al- 
though they  have  all  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  ownership,  without  bearing  any 
of  the  cost  of  admmistration,  they  want 
the  land  to  be  returned  to  their  reserva- 
tion, as  the  treaty  originally  provided. 

The  land  can  be  returned  to  the  tribes 
without  in  any  way  prejudicing  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  bill  was  drafted  in  co- 
operation with  the  counties  and  local  in- 
terests involved,  and  the  bill  contains  a 
number  of  specific  requirements  that 
safeguard  these  local  interests. 

The  Forest  Service  recommended  that 
action  on  the  bill  be  deferred  until  a 
general  study  could  be  made  of  other 
cases  where  Indian  tribes  may  .<:eek  to 
obtain  national  forest  lands.  The  com- 
mittee disagreed  with  this  recommenda- 
tion because  a  return  of  the  McQuinn 
Strip  would  in  no  way  prejudice  the 
administration  of  the  national  forests 
or  prejudice  the  public  interest  in  the 
land.  The  Forest  Service  did  not  ques- 
tion the  merits  of  this  transfer,  but  was 
merely  fearful  that  the  bill  might  set  a 
precedent  for  other  transfers.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  a  delay  is  not  necessary. 
Since  no  objections  have  been  raised  to 
this  particular  bill,  it  should  be  enacted, 
and  other  cases,  if  any,  can  be  considered 
on  their  merits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  did 
not  intend  to  take  the  McQuinn  Strip 
away  from  the  Indians.  It  did  so  purely 
by  mistake,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  not  correct  its 
mistake  by  returning  the  land  to  the 
tribes.  Nothing  has  occurred  during  the 
intervening  period  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  retain  the 
land  in  order  to  protect  any  public  in- 
terest. The  primary  public  interest  in- 
volved is  the  continued  administration  of 
the  area  on  the  basis  of  sound  conserva- 
tion principles.  That  type  of  administra- 
tion will  be  assured  if  the  land  is  re- 
turned to  the  reservation  and  made  a 
part  of  the  tribal  forest.   Present  law 
requires  tribal  forests  to  be  administered 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  which  is  the 
same  requirement  that  applies  to  the  na- 
tional forests. 
I  urge  enactment  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  be  incUned  to  describe  this  bill  as 
another  one  of  those  noncontroverslal 
Indian  bills.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this 
bill  is  controversial.  The  controversy 
over  the  lands  Involved  in  this  bill  has 
been  around  since  1855. 

HJl.  12114  is  a  bill  to  declare  title  to 
certain  Federal  lands,  known  as  the  Mc- 
Quinn Strip,  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
be  in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation 
of  Oregon.  The  bill  does  far  more  than 
declare  title  to  60,660  acres  of  Federal 
lands  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation. 

The  administration  has  requested  that 
consideration  of  this  legislation  be  de- 
ferred pending  a  study  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  instances  in  which  Indian 
tribes  are  seeking  lands  beyond  the  pres- 
ent reservation  boundaries.  The  admin- 
istration position,  once  again,  places  me 
m  that  enviable  position  of  being  able 
to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  because  I  predict- 
ed in  the  consideration  of  the  Taos  In- 
dian Blue  Lake  bill  that  the  transfer  of 
lands  to  the  Taos  Blue  Lake  Indians  in 
trust  would  open  the  door  for  the  deluge 
of  numerous  claims  by  Indian  tribes  for 
a  return  of  their  lands. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  do  not  step  back 
and  take  a  careful  and  hard  look  at  the 
situation  we  are  creating,  then  we  will 
And  ourselves  in  the  position  of  not  only 
having  paid  the  Indians  for  the  lands 
we  have  taken  from  them  pursuant  to 
an  adjudication  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  or  the  Court  of  Claims,  but 
that  we  have  also  spent  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  in  care  and  protection  of 
Indian  lands,  millions  of  dollars  in  con- 
testing for  and  against  Indian  land 
claims,  and  then  returning  the  lands  to 
the  Indians  for  their  use,  benefit,  and 
enjoyment  and  subjecting  the  public  in- 
terest to  conditional  terms,  agreements 
and  rules  and  regulations  pursuant  to 
tribal  agreement. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  just  settlement  of 
valid  Indian  claims.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  such  an  approach.  I  supported 
the  establishment  and  continuation  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  I 
have  consistently  supported  numerous  in- 
dividual, meritorious  Indian  claims  bills 
passed  out  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  do  not,  however, 
support  an  uncoordinated  approach  to 
declaring  Federal  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Indians,  after  the  Indians  have  been 
paid  for  these  lands.  Nor  do  I  find  any 
merit  hi  the  argument  of  those  who  self - 
servlngly  state  that  the  declaration  of 
title  in  trust  is  not  significant  since  legal 
title  remains  in  the  United  States.  Such 
statements  are  morally  wrong  and  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  acting  In  good 
faith. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  in  its  consideration  of  H JR. 
12114  not  only  refused  to  accede  to  the 
administration  request  to  delay  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  pending  a  study,  but 
also  refused  to  look  at  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  1948  in  respect  to  these  Mc- 
Quinn Strip  lands. 
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The  act  of  July  3,  1948  (62  Stat.  1237) , 
was  an  affirmative  congressional  resolu- 
tion of  this  bovmdary  dispute.  The  act  of 
July  3,  1948  was  passed,  because  the  In- 
dians were  not  satisfied  with  the  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1941 
and  1945,  and  the  tribe  continued  its 
claims  for  a  return  of  these  lands.  Con- 
gress then  passed  the  act  of  July  3,  1948, 
which  provided  that  the  McQuinn  Strip 
would  be  managed  as  part  of  the  national 
forest,  and  that  all  revenues  from  the 
lands  were  to  be  credited  to  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation. 

Without  refuting  the  1948  act  or  the 
revenues  received  thereunder,  the  tribe 
has  not  been  satisfied  and  has  sought  to 
have  the  lands  returned  as  evidenced  by 
H.R.  12114.  now  before  the  House. 

I  also  find  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  in  its  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  12114  failed  to  consider  or 
include  in  its  report  the  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  July 
10,  1972,  renewing  it$  request  for  defer- 
ral, calling  the  committee's  attention  to 
technical  defects  in  the  bill,  and  pro- 
posing perfecting  amendments  to  the  bill. 
For  the  purpose  of  completing  the  com- 
mittee report  and  the  record  on  this  leg- 
islation, I  Incorporate  by  reference  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  July 
10, 1972,  as  follows: 

DEPABTMENT    of    AGRICTTLTtTEE, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  10, 1972. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Interior   and   In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  recent  hear- 
ing of  your  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Forest  Service  Chief  John  McQulre  indicated 
that  this  Department  wishes  to  provide  some 
amendments  to  H.R.  12114  of  a  perfecting 
nature,  should  the  Committee  determine 
that  the  bill  should  be  approved. 

We  continue  In  our  recommendation  that 
H.R.  12114  be  deferred  pending  the  outcome 
of  a  stvdy  of  Instances  In  which  a  tribe  seeks 
land  beyond  present  reservation  boundaries. 
In  addition  to  our  concern  about  timing, 
there  are  a  number  of  technical  defects  In 
the  bill  which  we  wish  to  bring  to  the  Com- 
mittee's attention.  Our  additional  perfecting 
amendments  are  set  forth  in  the  encloeed 
supplemental  statemejtlk 

The  Office  of  Managfcient  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  this  repxDrt 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 

Acting  Secretary. 

USDA  Stjpplemintal  Statxmint  on  HJl. 
12114 

In  addition  to  our  basic  concerns  regard- 
ing enactment  of  HJl.  12114,  we  wish  to  point 
out  other  technical  problems  the  bill  woujd 
create.  In  order  to  aid  your  conslderatlon'of 
this  legislation,  the  following  discussion 
points  out  those  changea  needed  to  eliminate 
these  additional  problems. 

Section  3  of  HJEt.  12114  would  provide  that 
the  distributive  shares  of  National  Forest  re- 
ceipts of  the  counties  Involved  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  biU.  In  effect,  the  McQuinn 
Strip  would  be  considered  as  National  FtM^st 
acreage  for  the  purposes  of  distributing  25% 
of  net  National  Forest  receipts  to  the  respec- 
tive counties  \mder  the  Act  of  May  23,  1908 
(35  Stat.  260,  16  U.8.0.  500).  Although  this 
would  not  disrupt  the  existing  approach  to 
distribution  of  receipts,  we  question  whether 
this  is  equitable  to  all  the  counties  Involved, 


which  also  Save  National  Forest  acreage. 
Such  a  provision  would  clearly  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  1908  Act. 

Subsection  4(c)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  portion  of  Pacific  Crest  TraU  within  the 
McQuinn  Strip  would  be  managed  by  the 
Tribes  and  open  in  perpetu'ty  to  public  use. 
The  National  Trails  System  Act  (82  Stat.  919. 
16  U.S.C.  1241-48)  provides  that  the  Paclflo 
Crest  Trail  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  TraU  was 
established  so  as  to  provide  a  continuous,  un- 
interrupted trail  from  the  Canadian  to  the 
Mexican  Border.  HJl.  12114  wotUd  assure  con- 
tinued public  use  of  the  TraU,  but  would  con- 
fuse the  status  and  administrative  responsi- 
hUlty  for  that  portion  of  the  TraU  within 
the  McQuinn  Strip.  We  believe  the  Trail 
right-of-way  should  remain  under  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culttire  and  that,  if  enacted,  subsection  4(c) 
of  HJl.  12114  should  be  amended  to  read  M 
follows : 

"(c)  For  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  Crest 
TTEdl  traversing  the  lands  In  the  McQuinn 
Strip,  the  United  States  reserves  ar.  easement 
200  feet  in  width  for  continued  administra- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  In  accord  wVth 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Trails  Systefl^ 
Act  (82  Stat.  919,  16  ■U.S.C.  1241-48) ."  v 

Subsection  4(f)  of  the  bill  would  permit  \ 
continued  tise  by  the  Fewest  Service  without 
charge  of  the  Bear  Springs  Banger  Station 
and  all  fire  lookout  stations  within  the  Strip. 
To  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Forest  Service 
to  administer  and  maintain  these  Improve- 
ments and  related  appurtenances,  and  to 
better  define  the  area  Involved,  subsection 
4(f)  should  be  amended  to  read  as  followB: 

"(f)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
tain, administer,  and  maintain  the  admin- 
istrative improvements  and  appurtenant  fa- 
culties comprising  the  Bear  Springs  Ranger 
Station  as  defined  herein  and  all  fire  look- 
out stations  presently  located  within  the 
McQuinn  Strip,  so  long  as  he  deterrdlnes 
said  facilities  are  needed.  The  use  of  the 
Tribal  lands  associated  with  said  facilities 
shall  be  without  charge  and  shaU  include 
the  right  of  public  access  thereto.  The  Be»r 
Springs  Ranger  Station  shall  Include  that 
portion  of  the  foUowlng  described  tract  lying 
within  the  McQuinn  Strip  and  consisting 
of  approximately  200  acres: 

Wn-LAMETTC    PRINCIPAL    MERIDIAN 

Township  5  South,  range  10  east. 

Section  23,  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter. 

Section  22.  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter. 

Section  26,  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter. 

Section  27,  east  half  northeast  quarter." 

In  subsection  4(h)  the  term  "public  road" 
is  not  defined.  We  believe  the  term  should 
be  made  more  definite,  that  future  mainte- 
nance responslbUlty  should  be  clarified,  and 
that  use  of  public  trails  should  be  continued. 
Thus  the  subsection  should  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(h)  All  public  roads  and  trails  within  the 
McQuinn  Strip,  as  delineated  on  a  map  en- 
titled "McQuinn  Strip  Transportation  Sys- 
tem, 1972",  which  Is  avaUable  for  Inspection 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  made 
avaUable  for  public  access  in  perpetuity  by 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  of  Oregon.  Maintenance  of  said 
roads  and  traUs  shall  be  by  the  Tribes  un- 
less otherwise  agreed  to  by  a  public  au- 
thority." 

To  clearly  establish  fence  maintenance  re- 
sponsibility subsection  4(1)  should  be 
amended  by  adding  "and  malntalnmg"  after 
"providing"  in  lines  5  and  10  on  page  6  of 
the  bill. 

The  phrase  "all  valid  existing  water  rights 
including"  should  be  Inserted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  14  In  subsection  (J)  on  page 
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6  of  the  bill  to  cover  water  rights  other  than 
those  speclflcally  mentioned. 

Further,  the  transfer  of  National  Forest 
lands  which  would  be  affected  by  H.R.  12114 
would  eliminate  from  the  National  Forest  a 
critical  source  of  rock  used  in  road  construc- 
tion and  other  maintenance  work  on  other 
portions  of  the  National  Forest  and  on  other 
lands  near  by.  Accordingly,  a  new  subsec- 
tion (k)  should  be  added  to  section  4  of 
the  bill  as  follows: 

"(k)  Rock  needed  for  road  construction 
and  maintenance  purposes  shall  continue  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Forest  Service  and 
other  public  bodies  at  a  reasonable  cost,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  limitations  and  condi- 
tions, from  the  Pole  Hill  Quarry  Site  In 
section  31.  township  5  south,  range  11  east, 
Willamette  Principal  Meridian,  and  from 
other  sites  deemed  suitable  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

In  addition  to  the  specific  matters  cov- 
ered by  section  4  of  the  bill  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  timber  sale  contracts,  special  uses,  and 
other  agreements  between  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  other  parties  affecting  lands  within 
the  McQulnn  Strip.  These  should  be  honored 
and  If  the  bill  Is  enacted  they  should  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Accordingly,  a  new  subsection  (1)  should 
b«  added  to  section  4  of  the  bill  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein 
the  Secretary  of  the  laterlor  shaU  recognize 
and  administer  any  lease,  contract.  pem[ilt, 
right-of-way,  or  easement  that  has  been 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In- 
volving lands  within  the  McQulnn  Strip 
until  such  rights,  privileges  or  beneflta,  by 
their  terms,  expire,  and  shall  deposit  any 
monies  received  under  said  agreements  to 
the  appropriate  Tribal  account.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  limit  the  right  of  any  such 
lessee,  coutractee.  permittee,  or  grantee,  to 
the  complete  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  heretofore  granted." 

Finally,  consideration  should  be  given  by 
the  Tribes  to  continued  protection  of  the 
research  natural  areas  and  scenic  areas  that 
now  exist  or  are  being  studied  for  designa- 
tion within  the  McQtilnn  Strip.  The  south- 
ernmost portion  of  the  Strip  contains  a 
portion  of  the  OlalUe  Scenic  Area,  an  Impor- 
tant and  valuable  area  which  will  continue 
to  be  administered  as  such  within  the  adja- 
cent Mt.  Hood  National  Forest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  appeared  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  someone  said 
we  did  not  have  this  report  from  the  De- 
partment, and  that  is  the  reason  why  It 
was  not  included.  Is  it  not  rather  strange 
that  we  included  one  of  the  amendments. 
which  is  in  their  recommendations,  but 
that  we  had  just  forgotten  about  all  the 
others? 

Because  of  this  I  must  oppose  this 
bill.  I  would  hope  that  a  motion  would 
be  made  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  that  It  would  be  accepted  by  the 
House.  For  this  reason.  I  would  ask  Mem- 
bers not  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  has  an  opportunity  to  right  a 
wrong  that  haa  been  perpetuated  for 
more  than  100  years  against  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation.  My  bill.  H.R.  12114,  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  of  title  to  60,660 
acres  of  land  in  Oregon  in  trust  for  the 
Warm  Springs  Indians.  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  Jrai  Haley, 
the  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee,  and   of   course   the   distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  my  good 
friend  Waynb  Aspinall,  for  recognizing 
the  equities  of  this  situation  and  taking 
such  prompt  action  on  my  bill. 

In  1855,  a  treaty  was  signed  establish- 
ing the  Warm  Springs  Reservation.  An 
1871  survey  chartered  a  boundary  line 
which  the  Indians  felt  did  not  encom- 
pass all  lands  covered  by  the  treaty.  In 
1877.  a  surveyor  named  McQulnn  was 
commissioned    by    the    Qoverrmient    to 
make  a  new  survey.  McQulnn  concluded 
that  the  1871  survey  was  wrong  and  the 
Indians  were  right.  In  1889,  the  Interior 
Department  adopted  the  McQuinn  line 
as  the  correct  boundary.  Due  to  public 
pressure  from  se.ttlers  north  of  the  res- 
ervation. Congress  passed  a  statute  in 
1894  adopting  the  1871  survey  line.  In 
1930.  Congress,  realizing  the  mequity  of 
the  1894  action,  passed  a  jurisdictional 
statute  authorizing  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  determine  the  correct  boundary.  In 
1941,   the  Court  of  Claims  determined 
that  the  McQuinn  boundary  was  correct, 
and  thaHhe  Federal  Government  had  il- 
legally appropriated  the  land.  But  once 
again    equity    was    not    done,    because 
based  on  the  offsets  policy  then  prac- 
ticed with  respect  to  Indians,  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  value  of  the  land  was 
owed  to  the  Government,  and  the  tribe 
therefore  had  nothing  coming 


In   1948,  XJongress   passed   a  statute 
providing  tfct 


^ „   ,_„.  the  tribe  would  receive 

all  gross  receipts  from  use  of  the  Mc- 
Quinn strip  lands  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  Since  that  time,  all  revenues 
and   economic   benefits   from   the   land 
have  gone  to  the  tribe,  but  the  Indians 
justifiably  want  the  title.  The  original 
McQulnn  strip  was  about  80,000  acres, 
but  since  1855,  about  17,000  acres  had 
passed  into  private  ownership.  Because 
the  Indians   feel   quite   strongly   about 
their  land,  they  have  repurchased  11,000 
acres  of  this  land  at  a  cost  of  $450,000. 
This  legislation  represents  a  sincere 
effort  by  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  to 
deal  with  all  Interested  parties.  The  bill 
allows  grazing  rights  to  continue  in  ef- 
fect for  20  more  years.  The  Indians  have 
agreed  that  timber  sales  to  provide  com- 
panies   within  McQuinn    strip    will    be 
unaffected  for  20  years.  Because  coim- 
tles  share   In  revenues   from  National 
Forest  land,  and  most  of  this  land  Is 
within  the  Mount  Hood  National  Forest, 
county  governments  expressed  fear  that 
withdrawal  of  this  land  from  the  Na- 
tional Forest  would  result  In  revenue 
loss.  Section  3  of  my  bill  deals  with  this 
problem  by  assuring  that  the  propor- 
tional share  of  revenue  for  coimties  will 
not  change.  The  bill  also  contains  provi- 
sions for  maintaining  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail  within  the  strip  and  for  maintain- 
ing other  recreational  areas  such  as  the 
high  mountain  lakes.  A  10  year  agree- 
ment between  the  Oregon  State  Game 
Commission    and    the    Warm    Springs 
Tribe  will  also  go  into  effect  if  the  leg- 
islation is  approved. 

Federal  lands  now  constituting  the  Mc- 
Quinn Strip  should  be  returned  to  the 
Warm  Springs  Tribe.  The  Court  of 
Claims  recognizes  the  actual  boimdaries 
in  1941,  but  failed  to  establish  an  equi- 
table remedy.  The  Congress  again  In  1948 
recognized  the  boundary,  but  politically 
it   was   evidently   not   then   feasible   to 


make  the  transfer.  So  the  Congress  set 
up  the  revenue  scheme.  Now,  political 
opposition  to  the  transfer  of  McQulnn 
strip  to  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe  has  vir- 
tually vanished.  The  Warm  Springs  In- 
dians have  demonstrated  to  everyone  in 
Oregon  their  outstanding  organizational 
ability  in  managing  resources.  The  tribe 
has  indicated  its  desire  to  establish  all 
necessary  safeguards  to  guarantee  the 
protection  of  all  persons  interested  In 
the  area. 

Because  of  this  unique  legislative  and 
judicial  history  I  have  described,  and 
the  strong  backgroimd  of  progressive  de- 
velopment of  resources  by  the  Warm 
Springs  Tribe  Itself,  It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  House  should  adopt  this  legis- 
lation as  the  only  fair  way  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  Such  action  would  be  an- 
other step  In  Improving  relations  be- 
tween the  tribe,  the  State  of  Oregon,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  all  non-Indian 
friends  and  neighbors. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  certainly  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
the  study  that  these  departments  are 
supposed  to  make  has  not  been  started. 
No  time  has  been  set  to  make  this  study. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  they  should 
have  been  doing  a  little  studying  on  it. 
I  also  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  they  waited  imtll  the 
day  of  the  hearings  in  the  subcommittee 
before  they  made  any  such  decision. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  if  they  had  really 
wanted  to  do  the  job  and  to  be  fair  to 
these  Indians,  they  would  have  taken  a 
little  time  to  study  this  matter  years 
and  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  I  might  say  the  testi- 
mony, as  I  recall  It,  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice was  that  the  transfer  d"  these  lands 
wUl  not  Interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
administration  of  any  national  forest. 
I  thought  the  committee  ought  to  have 
that  information. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt). 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla  for 
this  courtesy. 

I  acknowledge  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment and  only  say  that  I  understand  his 
position  but  am  strongly  in  support  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill  Introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Oregon,  Ai  Ullman. 

I  am  doing  so  not  because  I  am  also 
from  the  State  of  Oregon,  but  because  I 
favor  doing  simple  equity  to  a  very  fine 
group  of  Indians  whom  I  think  are  en- 
titled under  the  law  and  imder  any  fair 
concept  of  equity  to  have  full  title  and  a 
title  that  has  no  cloud  whatsoever  upon 
it.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  sets  any  prece- 
dent which  will  in  any  way  bind  or  be 
harmfiil  to  this  body  or  to  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  to 
the  lands,  together  with  aU  Improvements 
theieon,  known  as  the  "McQulnn  Strip,"  Is 
declared  to  be  m  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of 
Oregon,  and  a  part  of  the  Warm  Springs 
geservatlon  of  Oregon,  and  puch  lands  are 
excluded  from  the  Mount  Hood  and  WUlam- 
ette  National  Foreata.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  administer  such  lands  In  ac- 
cordance with,  and  for  the  purpose  of,  this 

Act. 

Sic.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "Mc- 
Qulnn Strip"  means  the  approximately  sixty- 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  federally  owned  lands  which  are  within 
Uie  following  described  area: 

An  area  bounded  by  a  line  beginning  at  a 
point  In  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the 
Deschutes  River,  established  as  the  Initial 
point  of  the  Handley  Survey  of  1871;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  northwestardly  to  the  seven- 
»nd-one-half-mlle  post  of  the  McQulnn  Sur- 
vey of  1887;  thence  continuing  northwest- 
ardly along  the  line  of  the  McQulnn  Survey 
to  the  thirty-mile  post  thereof  at  Little 
Dark  Butte  In  the  Cascade  Mountains;  thence 
following  the  McQulnn  Survey  southwest- 
ardly  In  a  direct  line  to  the  stimmlt  of  Mount 
Jefleraoa;  thence  northeastardly  In  a  direct 
line  to  the  western  terminus  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Res- 
ervation as  established  by  the  Act  of  June  6, 
1894  (28  Stat.  86) ;  thence  along  said  northern 
boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
excluding  any  lands  which  are  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Mount  JeSerson 
Wilderness  area. 

Sic.  3.  The  distributive  shares  of  the  re- 
spective counties  of  receipts  from  the  na- 
tional forests  from  which  the  lands  described 
In  section  2  of  this  Act  are  excluded,  as  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  23, 
1908  (35  Stat.  260) ,  as  amended,  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  elimination  of  lands  from 
such  national  forests  by  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sk.  4.  The  declaration  of  trust  made  by 
ttla  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

(a)  Commercial  timber  from  lands  de- 
scribed In  section  2  shall  continue  to  be  sold 
by  public  oral  auction  with  qualifying  sealed 
bids  untU  January  1 ,  1892,  such  timber  to  be 
managed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  to  be 
(^praised  and  sold  In  accordance  with  estab- 
lished rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  and  to  be  designated  for  prlmarj- 
manufacture  In  the  United  States.  During 
such  period  untU  January  1,  1992,  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation of  Oregon  shall  not  participate  In 
the  bidding  and  shall  not  pxirchase  or  cut 
and  remove  any  of  the  timber  from  the 
McQulnn  Strip. 

(b)  Existing  valid  livestock  grazing  permits 
Issued  by  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  converted  to  lease  agreements  be- 
tween the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  and  the  per- 
mittees, such  leases  to  be  on  the  same  fee 
schedule,  terms  and  conditions  as  existing 
permits,  except  that  the  leases  shall  continue 
until  January  1,  1992. 

(c)  That  portion  of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail 
traversing  the  lands  In  the  McQulnn  Strip 
shall  be  managed  by  the  Confederated  Tribes 
sod  shall  be  open  In  perpetuity  to  publld^uae 
on  the  same  basis  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  adjacent  segments  admlnls- 
tMWl  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service; 

(d)  All  lakes  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
luids  transferred  by  thU  Act  shaU  be  open 
to  public  fishing,  with  appropriate  access 
tbereto,  under  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
t>T  the  Confederated  Tribes  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior 

(•)  The  Confederated  Tribes  ahaU  enter 


into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Oregon 
State  Oame  Commission  for  the  enforcement 
of  State  regxilatlons  and  laws  affecting  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  on  all  lands,  streams,  and 
lakes  In  the  McQulnn  Strip  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  co- 
operative agreement  shall  give  the  commis- 
sion the  option  to  extend  the  agreement  for 
an  additional  ten-year  period  If,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  said  commission,  additional  time  la 
required  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  to  de- 
velop an  effective  program  of  fish  and  game 
management  on  such  lands.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  cooperative  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  area  known  as  Sunflower  Plats, 
and  described  as  follows : 
AU  of  the  McQulnn  Strip  within  township  5 
south  and  township  6  south,  range  11  east 
of  the  Willamette  meridian,  Wasco  County. 
Oregon,  lying  west  of  the  Slmnasho-Wapl- 
nltla  roed, 

shall  be  managed  Jointly  by  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation 
of  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  State  Oame  Com- 
mission until  the  agreement  Is  canceled  by 
mutual  agreement,  and  that  no  hunting  shall 
be  permitted  lu  such  area  without  the  Joint 
agreement  of  both  the  Confederated  Tribes 
and  the  Oregon  State  Oame  Commission. 

(f)  The  United  States  Forest  Service  shall 
have  the  right  to  the  use  without  charge  of 
all  fire  lookout  stations  within  the  McQulnn 
Strip,  and  the  Improvements  and  the  lands 
upon  which  such  Improvements  are  located 
at  the  Bear  Springs  Ranger  Station  for  so 
long  as  they  are  needed:  Provided,  That  dur- 
ing such  use,  the  Forest  Service  shall  main- 
tain the  Improvements. 

(g)  All  public  campgrounds  within  the  Mc- 
Qulnn Strip  shall  be  managed  and  main- 
tained by  the  Confederated  Tribes  In  per- 
petuity for  use  by  the  public  with  appropri- 
ate access  thereto  on  the  same  basis  that 
other  comparable  campgrounds  are  main- 
tained by  the  Forest  Service. 

(h)  All  public  roads  vrtthln  the  McQulnn 
Strip  shall  be  maintained  as  public  roads  in 
perpetuity. 

(1)  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  shall  place  an 
adequate  fence  for  the  control  of  livestock 
along  the  north  boundary  of  the  McQulnn 
Strip  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Prorlded,  That  where  fee 
patent  lands  are  bisected  by  said  north  line, 
the  Confederated  Tribes  shall  pay  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  providing  an  adequate 
livestock  fence  along  the  boundary  lines  of 
such  fee  patent  lands  located  within  the  Mc- 
Qulnn Strip  In  the  event  the  owner  of  such 
fee  patent  lands  shall  desire  to  fence  the 
same.  On  aU  fee  patent  lands  located  within 
the  McQulnn  Strip,  the  Confederated  Tribes 
shall  pay  50  per  centum  of  tfte  cost  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  livestock  fence  around 
said  fee  patent  lands  provided  the  owner  of 
such  lands  desires  to  fence  the  same. 

(J)  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  Water  Right  Agreement  en- 
tered Into  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June, 
19^,  recorded  July  8,  1971,  In  the  records  of 
Waftco  County,  Oregon,  under  Microfilm 
Numbered  711138,  between  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of 
Oregon  and  the  Juniper  Flat  District  Im- 
provement Company,  an  Oregon  corporation. 

Sec.  5.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
shall  promulgate  such  niles  and  regulations, 
and  shall  enter  Into  such  contracts  with  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  with  Individuals,  cwga- 
nlzatlona,  and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  effectu- 
ate the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  (diurlng  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be   considered  as  read. 


printed  in   the  Ricord,   and  open   to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

couMrrm  amxndicbnts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ck>mmlttee  amendments:  Page  1,  line  3, 
before  "lands"  Insert  "Federal". 

Page  3,  line  2S  through  Page  4.  line  5,  strike 
out  all  of  subsection  (c)  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"(c)  For  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail  traversing  the  lands  in  the  McQoiim 
Strip,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
tain a  right-of-way  of  not  to  exceed  300  feet 
in  width  for  continued  administration  by  the 
Secretary  as  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  (82  SUt.  919, 16  UjS.C.  1241-48)." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hanna,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee  hav- 
ing had  imder  consideration  the  bill  Hil. 
12114,  to  decl{u%  title  to  certain  Federal 
lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be  In  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Ore- 
gon, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1096, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  simdr>'  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   BECOMMFT    OFTXBXD   BT    MR.    BATLOB 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Satlor  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  12114.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  tbe 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  1096, 
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I  call  up  for  immediate  consideration 
th'e  Senate  bill  (S.  2969)  to  declare  Utle 
to  certain  Federal  lands  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  to  be  in  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  of  Oregon. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Senate 

bill. 
The   Clerk  read   the   Senate  bill,   as 

follows: 

S.  2969 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Utle 
to  the  Federal  lauds,  together  with  all  Im- 
Dfovements  thereon,  known  as  the  McQulnn 
Strip  is  declared  to  be  In  the  Dnlted  States 
in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation of  Oregon,  and  a  part  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon,  and  such 
lands  are  excluded  from  the  Mount  Hood  and 
WlUametre  National  Forests.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  administer  such  lands 
in  accordance  with,  and  for  the  purpose  of, 
this  Act.  ^  ..-,„ 

Sec  •^  .'^s  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  Mc- 
Qulnn  Strip"  means  the  approximately  61.- 
360  acres  of  federally  owned  lar.ds  which  are 
within  the  following  described  area: 

An  area  bounded  by  a  line  beginning  at  a 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the 
Deschutes  River,  established  as  the   Initial 
point  of  the  Handley  Survey  of  1871;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  northwesterly  to  the  seven- 
and-one-haU-mlle     post    of     the    McQulnn 
Survey   of    1887;    thence   continuing   north- 
westerly along  -.he  line  of  the  McQulnn  Sur- 
vey to  the  thlrty-mUe  post  thereof  at  Little 
Dark    Butte     In     the    Cascade    Mountains; 
thence  following  the  McQulnn  Survey  south- 
westerly m  a  direct  line  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Jefferson:  thence  northeastward  in  a 
direct  line   to   the   western   terminus   of   the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Warm  Springs  In- 
dian Reservation  as  established  by  the  Act  of 
Jure  6    1894  i28  Stat.  86);  thence  along  said 
northern  boundary  to  the  place  of  beglnnliig. 
excluding   anv  lands   which  are   within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Mount  Jefferson 
Wilderness  Area. 

Sec  3  The  distributive  shares  of  the  re- 
spective counties  of  receipts  from  t^"-*  ■;*: 
tlonal  forests  from  which  the  lands  described 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  are  excluded  as  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  23. 
1908  i35  Stat.  260).  as  amended  shall  not  be 
affected  bv  the  elimination  of  lands  from 
such  national  forests  by  the  enactment  of 

this  Act.  .      V, 

Sec  4  The  declaration  of  trust  made  b> 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
provisions:  ,      j      j„ 

.a)   Commercial    timber    from    lands    de- 
scribed m  section  2  shall  continue  to  be  sold 
bv  public  oral  auction  with  qualifying  sea.ed 
bids  until  January  1.  1992.  such  timber  to 
be  managed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  to  be 
appraised  and  sold  In  accordance  i*-lth  estab- 
lished rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  and  to  be  designated  for  primary 
manufacture   in  the   United   States.   During 
such  period  untU  January  1,  1992.  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reser- 
vation of  Oregon  shall  not  participate  In  the 
bidding  and  shall  not  purchase  or  cut  and 
remove  any  of  the  timber  from  the  McQulnn 

Strip 

(b)  Existing  valid  livestock  grazing  per- 
mits issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment shall  be  converted  to  lease  agreements 
between  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  and  the  per- 
nUttees.  such  leases  to  be  on  the  same  fee 
schedule,  terms,  and  conditions  as  existing 
permits  except  that  the  leases  shall  con- 
tinue urtll  January   1.  1992. 

(c)  For  that  portion  of  the  P»cmc  Crest 
TMOl  tntverslng  tb«  iMXda  In  th»  McQulnn 
Strip,  the  S^retary  of  Agriculture  shaU  re- 


tain a  right-of-way  of  not  to  exceed  200  feet 
in  width  for  continued  administration  by  the 
Secretarras-the  Pacific  Crest  TraU  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  (82  Stat.  919:  16  U.S.C.  1241-48). 
(di  All  lakes  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lands  transferred  by  this  Act  ahaU  be  open 
to  public  fishing,  with  appropriate  access 
thereto,  under  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Confederated  Tribes  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

(e)  The  Confederated  Tribes  shall  enter 
Into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Ore- 
gon State  Game  Commission  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  regulations  and  laws  affecting 
hunting  and  fishing  on  all  lands,  streams, 
and  lakes  In  the  McQulnn  Strip  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  The 
cooperative  agreement  shaU  give  the  com- 
mission the  option  to  extend  the  agreement 
for  an  additional  ten-year  period  If,  In  the 
judgment  of  said  commission,  additional  time 
is  required  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  to 
develop  an  effective  program  of  fish  and  game 
management  on  such  lands.  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  cooperative  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  area  known  as  Sunflower  Flats,  and  de- 
scribed  as  follows: 

All  of  the  McQulnn  Strip  Within  township  5 
south  and  township  6  south,  range  11  east 
of  the  Willamette  meridian.  Wasco  County. 
Oregon,  lying  west  of  the  Slmnasho-Wapl- 
nltla  Road, 

shall  be  managed  jointly  by  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Warm.  Springs  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  State  Game 
Commission  untU  the  agreement  Is  canceled 
by  mutual  agreement,  and  that  no  hunting 
shall  be  permitted  In  such  area  without  the 
Joint  agreement  of  both  the  Confederated 
Tribes  and  the  Oregon  State  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

(f)  The  United  States  Forest  Service  shall 
have  the  right  to  the  use  without  charge  of 
all  fire  lookout  stations  wl-.hin  the  McQulnn 
Strip,  and  the  Improvemonts  and  the  lands 
upon  which  such  improvements  are  located 
at  the  Bear  Springs  Ranger  Station  for  so 
long  as  they  are  needed;  Provided,  That  dur- 
ing such  use.  the  Forest  Service  shaU  main- 
tain the  improvements. 

(g)  All  public  campgrounds  within  the 
McQulnn  Strip  shall  be  managed  and  main- 
tained by  the  Confederated  Tribes  in  per- 
petuity for  use  by  the  public  with  appropri- 
ate access  thereto  on  the  same  basis  that 
other  comparable  campgrounds  are  main- 
tained by  the  Forest  Service. 

(h)  All  public  roads  within  the  McQulnn 
Strip  shall  be  maintained  as  public  roads 
in  perpetuity.  .  ^^     ^ 

(U  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs   Reservation   of   Oregon   shaU   place 
an  adequate  ^ence  for  the  control  of  live- 
stock along  the  north  boundary  of  the  Mc- 
Qulnn Strip  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  Provided,  That  where 
fee  patent  lands  are  bisected  by  said  north 
line,  the  Confederated  Tribes  shall  pay   50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate  livestock   fence   along    the   boundary 
lines  of  such  fee  patent  lands  located  within 
the  McQulnn  Strip  in  the  event  the  owner 
of  such  fee  patent  lands  shaU  desire  to  fence 
the  same.  On  all  fee  patent  lands  located 
within  the  McQulnn  Strip,  the  Confederated 
Tribes  shall  pay  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of    providing    an    adequate    livestock    fence 
around  said  fee  patent  lands  provided  the 
owner   of   such   lands   desires   to  fence   the 
same.  , 

I  J)  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Water  Right  Agreement 
entered  Into  on  the  29th  day  of  June  1971, 
recorded  July  8.  1971.  la  the  records  of  Wasco 
County.  Oregon,  under  microfilm  numbered 
711138,  between  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  and 
the  Juniper  Flat  District  Improvement  Com- 
pany, an  Oregon  corporation. 


SEC.  5.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  th« 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  ot  Oregon,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Interlot, 
shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulatlcau, 
and  shall  enter  Into  such  contracts  with  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  with  individuals,  org*, 
nlzatlons.  and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  12114)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  SEPTEMBER  11 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  the 
rest  of  tills  week,  if  anj',  and  the  sched- 
ule for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  first  question  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  program  for  this  week,  and 
I  will  ask  that  we  go  over  until  Monday. 
The  program  for  the  next  is  as  follows; 
Monday  is  District  Day,  and  there  is 
one   bill.   H.R.    15550,   Alexandria,  Va., 
waterfront  biU.  .      ^ 

Tuesdav.  H.R.  16188,  the  ImmigraUon 
and  Nationality  Act  amendments,  with 
an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

Wednesday,  H.R.  15003,  the  consumer 
product  safety  bill,  subject  to  a  rule  being 

granted.  ,    ,  .  .. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1973,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

And  of  course,  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  #  at  any  time,  and  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  just  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  legislation  is  unfiniahed 
business.  Is  there  anj'  Plan  or  program 
to  take  that  up  and  to  Include  it  in  next 
week's  program?  „„„fi^ 

Mr  BOGGS.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  answer  is  no, 
there  is  no  plan  to  include  that  next 

^  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 11.  1972 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  aa- 
joums  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next.  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  » 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request,  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  POSTPONE  VOTES  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT  TO  WEDNESDAY 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  five  primaries 
scheduled  on  Tuesday  next,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  votes  on  final  pas- 
sage of  bills  that  may  occur  on  Tuesday 
be  postponed  untU  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  we  have  walked  up  this  hill  many 
times  and  we  have  now  again  reversed 
ourselves  and  are  walking  down  again. 
Before,  we  have  had  five  primaries, 
and  we  have  not  let  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness suffer  as  a  result  thereof,  in  spite 
of  similar  requests.  We  are  trying  des- 
perately to  adjourn  sine  die  in  order 
that  those  who  are  running  to  be  the 
people's  Representatives  again  for  the 
next  Congress  should  have  a  chance  to 
"mend  their  fences,"  and  meet  their  peo- 
ple and  seek  information  on  which  to 
exercise  mature  future  judgment.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  reverse  our- 
selves again  and  let  the  Nations  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  be  deferred  or  affected. 
I,  therefore,  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


1473— NICOLAUS  COPERNICUS— 1973 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  stu- 
dents of  history  recognize  that  Poland 
has  never  ceased  to  produce  great  people 
whose  influence  has  been  felt  far  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  their  native  land. 

Prom  the  soil  of  Poland  have  spnmg 
such  famous  persons  as  John  Sobleski, 
the  warrior-king  who  led  the  coahtion 
that  turned  back  the  Turkish  invaders 
at  the  gates  of  Vienna  and  saved  Western 
European  civilization.  Marie  Sklodowska 
Curie,  the  physicist,  famous  musicians 
such  as  Frederic  Chopin  and  Ignace 
Paderewski.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  the 
builder  of  the  U.S.  Mihtary  Academy, 
and  Casimir  Pulaski,  the  founder  of  the 
U.S.  cavalry-. 

Great  as  these  people  were,  their  great- 
ness is  overshadowed  by  that  of  Nicolaus 
Copernicus,  the  versatile  genius  who. 
while  achieving  universal  andl  undying 
fame  as  an  astronomer,  alsoi  made  a 
reputation  as  a  physician,  an  economist, 
an  ecclesiastic,  a  statesman,  aiad  a  sol- 
dier. Next  year,  1973,  will  be  the  500th 
amiiversary  of  the  birth  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man.  It  will  be  appropriately  cele- 
brated, not  only  in  his  native  Poland, 


but  throughout  Western  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

While  we  frequently  have  annual  ob- 
servances and  occasionally  celebrate  sil- 
ver and  golden  anniversaries,  centennials, 
and  sesquicentennials,  and  bicentennials, 
seldom  do  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  quincentenary  celebra- 
tion. The  observance  of  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  the  nativity  of  Copernicus 
ought  therefore  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
one-day  affair.  We  ought  now  to  begin 
preparing  for  a  yearlong  period  of 
tribute  to  this  great  man. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  desire 
background  information  that  would  be  of 
great  help  when  they  write  speeches  for 
Copemican  observances  would  derive 
benefit  from  a  scholarly  work  that  has 
just  been  issued.  This  book,  from  the  tal- 
ented pen  of  Wanda  M.  Stachiewicz.  is 
entitled  •'Copernicus  and  His  World." 

The  author's  choice  of  title  is  very  fit- 
ting, for  the  world  as  seen  through  the 
eves  of  Copernicus  is  radically  different 
from  that  envisioned  by  the  followers  of 
Ptolemy.  Her  work,  which  is  the  product 
of  extensive  research,  should  interest 
those  who  are  imacquainted  with  the  re- 
markable career  of  Copernicus,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  familiar  with  this  great 
man  but  would  nonetheless  welcome  fur- 
ther knowledge. 

Publication  of  Wanda  Stachiewicz' 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Poland's 
greatest  son  was  made  possible  by  the 
Polish  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
America.  Active  not  only  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  her  scholarly  book,  but  in  laying 
the  groundwork  for  next  year's  observ- 
ance, is  the  Copernicus  Quincentennial 
Observance  and  Committee,  an  arm  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress.  My  dear 
friend  Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozanski,  who  is 
general  chairman  of  the  Congress'  Illinois 
Division,  is  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  acquaint  his  fellow  Americans  with 
the  remarkable  career  of  Copernicus,  the 
worldwide  influence  he  exerted,  and  the 
longlasting  effects  of  his  work. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
15  it  was  reported  that  the  So\'iet  Union 
had  put  a  price  on  the  head  of  everj' 
educated  Russian  who  wants  to  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

In  addition  to  the  now  "normal"  $1,000 
fee  for  emigration  permits  and  other 
"necessary"  forms,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  demanding  a  ransom  of  from 
$5,000  to  $25,000  for  each  Jewish  person 
vrtth  a  higher  education  who  wants  to 
go  to  Israel. 

This  action  is  the  same  as  Hitler's 
barbarism  of  trading  Jews  for  trucks  and 
Fidel  Castro's  demands  of  ransom  for 
the  prisoners  captured  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
It  will  create  a  class  of  20th-century 
slaves,  who  are  forced  to  work  in  a  coun- 
try which  despises  them  and  which  they 
want  to  leave,  but  cannot  because  they 
do  not  have  the  fortune  to  pay  their  own 
ransom. 

The  Russian  Government  has  shown 
itself  to  be  brutal  and  unfeeling  In  its 
treatment  of  its  Jewish  citizens.  At  a 


time  when  the  Russians  claim  to  the 
"world  leaders"  in  so  many  areas  they 
still  look  to  the  czars  and  Stalin  lor 
guidance  in  their  official  policy  toward 
Jews  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  live 
in  that  country. 

For  years  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  trying  to  stamp  out  the 
Jevmh  religion  by  forbidding  the  print- 
ing of  religious  books  and  the  inanufac- 
ture  of  religious  articles.  Synagogues 
have  been  closed  and  Jewish  publications 
anid  the  Jewish  theater  have  been 
abolished. 

At  the  same  time  Jews  have  been  faced 
with  bigotry  and  discrimination  in  fac- 
tories and  in  universities.  Jewish  men 
liave  been  drafted  into  the  army  as  pun- 
ishment for  speaking  out  against  this 
type  of  harassment  and  Jews  hare  been 
charged  with  every  possible  crime  and 
given  unreasonably  tiarsh  sentences  after 
secret  trials. 

All  of  this  would  lead  a  person  to 
think  that  the  Russians  would  be  happy 
to  have  Jews  leave  the  country,  but  the 
reverse  is  obviously  true. 

They  have  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  Jew  to  leave  the  country  unless  they 
forfeit  just  about  everything  they  own 
but  the  clothes  on  their  back.  Now  they 
have  asked  for  even  more.  The  Russian 
leaders  are  demanding  a  ransom  for 
each  educated  Jew  who  wants  to  leave 
which  is  beyond  the  means  of  practically 
every  Russian  citizen. 

The  response  to  all  of  this  by  the 
Russian  Jews  is  more  and  more  requests 
for  permission  to  leave  the  country  and 
louder  and  louder  protests  against  the 
government's  policies. 

The  Russian  reswrtion  has  been  more 
threats  and  harassment  and  more  jail- 
ings,  inductions  into  the  army,  and  cat- 
ting off  of  telephones  so  there  can  be  no 
contact  with  the  outside  world. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  able  to  help 
these  people  by  focusing  the  w^ht  of 
world  opinion  upon  the  Russians  because 
of  their  policies  toward  this  oppressed 
minority. 

This  criticism  ajid  condemnation  la 
the  only  hope  of  the  Russian  Jews.  If 
these  people  are  forgotten  the  harass- 
ment and  discrimination  will  only  con- 
tinue and  increase,  but  if  the  actions  and 
policies  of  the  Russians  are  continual- 
ly exposed  to  the  people  of  the  world  and 
officially  criticized  by  leaders  of  govern- 
ment the  Russians  will  be  forced  to  let 
them  emigrate  to  Israel  and  freedom. 

In  two  days  the  Jewish  people  will  be 
celebrating  Rosh  Hashonah,  the  Jewish 
New  Year.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
holiest  period  in  our  religion. 

It  is  a  timie  of  prayer  and  reflection 
over  the  happenings  of  the  past  year  and 
one  of  hope  for  the  coming  year,  includ- 
ing hope  for  all  Russian  Jews. 

For  the  Jews  of  Russia  there  will  be  no 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

hope  unless  we  act  to  force  their  leaders 

to  let  them  be  free. 

H.  Con.  Hxs. 

A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  condemned  for  Its  policy  of 
demanding  a  ransom  from  educated  Jews 
who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to 

permit  Jewish  citizens  to  emigrate  from  a 

land   where    they    are   forced   to   lire   wltb 
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bigotry  and  repn»»on  to  Imrt.  wHlcJi  to 

WhJeS.  the  soviet  Union  ha*  been  con- 
flscltmg  ^moet  all  of  the  posse-elon*  of 
S  jfws  who  are  pennltt«l  to  go  to  I«»el: 

■^Wherea^,  the  Soviet  Union  ba»  t«gjm 
demanding  a  random  of  up  to  IM^  for 
jew3  who  have  an  advanced  education. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  

R^olied  by  t/ic  House  of  Representatives 
(tKe  senate  concurring).  That  the  go'«^- 
Lnt  and  leaders  of  the  Soviet  ^^^^on  should 
be  coademued  for  creating  a  clasa  of  slaves 
m  the  20th  Century  by  forcing  thousands  of 
neoole  to  live  and  worH  In  a  country  which 
?^yw.mt  to  leave,  because  they  do  not  have 
money  to  r»naom  themselves  Into  freedom. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
comniend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Eil- 
BERG  for  taking  the  lead  in  Introductag 
legisiation  with  reference  to  emigration 
of  the  Soviet  Jews. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Soviet  Union  put 
a  price  on  the  head  of  every  educated 
Riis8ian  Jew  who  wants  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  AccordLng  to  Soviet  authorities,  a 
schedule  of  fees  for  the  emigration  of 
Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union,  ranging 
from  $5,000  to  $37,000  depending  on  the 
Sective  emigrant- s  level  of  education 
went  into  effect  on  August  14^ 

The  old  general  fee  was  about  $1,000 
per  emigrant,  and  the  drastically  In- 
?re^sed  fees,  which  were  recenUy  an- 
nounced, make  emigration  nearly  impos- 
sible  for  an  entire  category  of  Soviet 

■^^The  Soviet  action  In  raising  exit  fees 
is  deplorable  and  can  only  be  regarded  as 
octortion.  As  the  Washington-Post  com- 
mented editorially  on  August  22: 

It  13  bad  enough  that  the  Soviet  Union 
mAkea  emigration  so  difficult  Tor  those  of  Its 
SSfnsX  choose  to  leave.  It  ^^  doubly  re- 
orehenslble  that  the  nation  professing  to  be 
S^*enUght.ned  great  power  could  en^^ 
toe  Soi^d  practice  of  selling  human  beings. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today  joining  Crai- 
gressman  EttBERG  and  many  of  my  o^fer 
Slleagues  in  introducing  a  "sense  of  the 
congress"  resolution  condemning  toe 
Russian  Government  and  leaders  for  ttds 
new  poUcy.  On  toe  eve  of  Rosh  Hasha- 
nlh.  toe  Jewish  New  Year,  and  one  of 
toe  holiest  days  of  toe  Jew^h  reUglon^  t 
^fitting  that  the  International  commu- 
Slty  SS^  Its  sympatoy  and  th^t  world 
Sion  be  brought  to  bear  in  behalf  of 
Se  unfortunate  Soviet  Jew^  ^^°  ,^^* 
been  victimized  by  this  most  recent  So- 

^?h?tex*J"of  toe  "sense  of  Congress" 
resolution  follows: 

CoNCtmaKNT  Resolution 

Expressing  the  senae  of  the  Congress  that 

the^let  union  should  be  condemned  for 

tST  policy    of    demanding    a    ^^^^^^ 

.ducked    Jews   who   want    to    emigrate    to 

^^reas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  "'^^o 
oermlt  Jewish  citizens  to  emigrate  from  a 
S^where  they  are  forced  to  li^e  with 
bigotry  and  repression  to  Israel,  which  to 
offering  them  a  home; 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  con- 
flacfttlng  almost  »U  of  the  possessions  of 
thoK»  Jews  who  are  permitted  to  go  to 
Israel:  and  ^  . 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  de- 
manding a  ransom  of  up  to  •36.000  ttx  Jews 
who  have  an  advanced  education: 
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Now.  therefore,  be  It  

Sired  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(thTseuate  concurring).  That  the  govern- 
Sut  and  leaders  of  the  Soviet  ^nlon  should 
be  condemned  for  creating  a  class  of  slaves 
to  ma^  century  by  forcing  thousands 
5  Sopl«  to  live  and  work  In  a  countxy 
which  they  want  to  leave,  because  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  ransom  themselves 
into  freedom. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  matter  on 
the  special  order  given  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
EiLBERG)  on  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  | 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGH  HOLY  DAYS  5733 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
nrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amitonzio)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  toe 
Jewish  High  Holy  Days  begin  this  year 
on  September  8  and  9  wito  R^sh 
Hashanah  and  conclude  on  September  18 
with  Yom  Kippur.  Rosh  Hashanah  marks 
the  beginning  of  toe  Jewish  religious 
New  Year  5733  and  is  a  period  of  per- 
sonal spiritual  reexamination  for  the 
Jewish  people  all  over  the  ^orld. 

The  High  Holy  Days  are  significant  for 
their  rich  symbolism  of  the  paradox  of 
toe  human  experience.  They  are  ta- 
tensely  personal  and  emphasize  the  to- 
dividual  alone  with  himself  and  his  God 
and  at  the  same  time,  emphasize  toe 
oneness  of  humanity.  It  is  a  time  of 
repentance  and  remembrance  of  errors 
n^t  Yet.  it  is  also  a  time  of  cheer  and 
optimism  as  the  New  Year  begins— a 
time  of  quiet  reflection  but  also  one  of 

joyful  human  interaction.  

On  Rosh  Hashanah,  religious  services 
are  conducted  In  synagogues  throughout 
the  world  where  Jews  pray  for  forgive- 
ness and  for  a  year  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness  for  themselves  and  the  world. 
"Unite  all  of  us  in  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood" is  the  beginning  of  one  of  toe 
ancient  and  beautiful  prayers  associated 
with  this  holy  day.  It  is  also  a  time  spmt 
with  family  and  friends  disciissing  the 
events  of  the  past  year.  The  high  point 
of  Rosh  Hashanah  is  toe  blowing  of  the 
shofar  or  ram's  horn,  which  symbolizes 
the  beginning  of  the  High  Holy  Days, 
and  its  shattering  sound  is  meant  to 
awaken  man's  conscience  to  renew  Ms 
faith  and  return  to  his  God. 

September  18.  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
or  Yom  Kippur.  is  toe  climax  of  10  dajs 
of  penitence  and  is  toe  hoUest  of  all  toe 
Jewish  hoUdays.  The  entire  day  Isspent 
in  prayer,  fasting,  and  worship.  On  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  toe  Jewish  peoine 
seek  to  be  In  harmony  with  the  world  by 
expressing  a  true  feeling  of  repentMice 
through  prayer.  It  is  a  holiday  during 
which  years  gone  by  are  recalled  and 
loved  ones  who  have  passed  away  are 
remembered  In  prayer. 


Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur 
evoke  in  toe  Jewish  people  a  sense  of 
awe  high  seriousness,  and  especially 
obedience  to  God's  law.  The  meaningful 
practice  of  toe  Jewish  faito,  I  believe, 
has  Influenced  Jewish  moral  law  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  practicing  Ju- 
daism. The  historic  Jewish  concepts  of 
social  justice  and  individual  human  dig- 
nity have  done  much  to  guide  the  course 
of  western  democracy  and,  in  particular. 
to  shape  the  philosophical  system  of  gov- 
ernment created  by  toe  American 
Founding  Patoers. 

Tlie  message  of  the  Jewish  New  Year 
is  a  universal  one  which  all  men  should 
heed.  As  in  all  human  affairs,  however, 
the  picture  is  mixed.  Emigration  of  Jews 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  has  in- 
creased. Israel  remains  strong  and  is 
perhaps  more  secure  because  of  the 
withdi-awal  of  Soviet  personnel  from 
Egypt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  have 
increased  restrictions  on  emigration  for 
many  educated  Jews,  and  cultural  and 
religious  persecution  continue  unabated. 
Horror  such  as  toat  witnessed  by  the 
world  this  week  in  Mmiich  at  toe  Olym- 
pic games  attests  to  the  fact  toat  various 
types  of  sub  tie  and  not  so  subtie  pressure 
will  continue  for  toe  Israelis. 

It  is  a  time  for  untiring  vigilance  and 
humane  concern.  I  feel  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility, as  the  world's  greatest  democ- 
racy, to  make  every  poBsible  effort  to 
focus  international  attention  and  opin- 
ion on  the  problem  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  and  guerrilla  atrocities.  By  so 
doing,  the  full  force  of  our  official  posi- 
tion in  toe  interest  of  human  justice  and 
decency  will  be  brought  to  bear. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  Congress  urg- 
ing toe  President  to  pressure  toe  Soviet 
Union  regarding  emigration  and  toe  re- 
ligious and  cultural  rights  of  Jews  in 
that  country.  I  have  also  introduced  leg- 
islation to  insure  that  the  Mideast  mili- 
tary balance  be  maintained  by  toe  sale 
of  armaments  so  desperately  needed  by 
Israel. 

We  must  never  relax  our  efforts  to 
rally   the   international   community  to 
unite  in  condemnation  against  guerrilla 
atrocities  such  as  those  at  Lod  Airport 
in  Tel  Aviv  and  at  the  Munich  Olym- 
pics. Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  of  Is- 
rael, In  referring  to  toese  attacks,  said: 
One  of  the  factors  which  has  encouragsd 
the  activities  of  murder  organizations  »udl 
as  Fatah  is  International  apathy  and  Indul- 
gence. 


In  an  uncertain  world,  we  must  re- 
main ever  alert  and  use  our  influence  to 
encourage  hopeful  signs  of  peace  and 
friendship,  while  being  courageous 
enough  to  firmly  stand  against  murder, 
outrage,  and  even  the  most  subtle  of  op- 
pression. ^ 

I  should  like,  on  this  occasion,  to  ex- 
tend my  greetings  and  best  wishes  for 
the  holiday  season  to  my  constltuHiB 
and  my  many  friends  of  toe  Jewlan 
faito.  In  toe  coming  year,  may  toe  Jew- 
ish people  know  freedom  from  persecu- 
tion, from  which  toey  have  partlculanj 
suffered,  and  may  toey  experience  peace, 
well-betag,  prosperity,  and  spiritual  en- 
lightenment. 


2.  The  Administrator  of  EPA  could  call  a 
water  quality  standards  ivvlslons  conference, 
at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  and  arrive 
at  a  new  set  of  Implementation  plans  for 
point  source  dischargers;   or 

3. 1  could  Issue  180-day  notices  against  each 
ejoA  every  point  source  discharger  In  the  area 
and  If  each  discharger  submitted  an  aocept- 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  BILL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
nrevious  order  of  the  House,  toe  gentle- 
San  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  toe  water     ^^  ^  ^^^  „„^^„o-  - r- 

pollution  control  bill  still  languishes  in     ^J^  abatemrnt'schwTuirand  met  that'ached 

conference.    As   each    day   passes,    toe  -■ - 

situation  becomes  more  critical  in  Erie 
County.  NY.,  and  I  am  sure,  throughout 
the  Nat -ua. 

I  Introduced  my  version  of  the  Senate 
bill  in  the  House  and  at  the  time,  pointed 
out  tlie  r.eed  to  transcend  political  con- 
dderauons,  especially  in  this  election 
year,  on  such  a  critical  legislative  pro- 
posal. As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed 
letter  from  EPA's  Region  n  Administra- 
tor, Gerald  Hansler  to  toe  Erie  County 
Executive.  Ned  Regan,  toe  passage  of  a 
water  pollution  control  bill  is  paramount 
In  the  day-to-day  planning  of  all  en- 
vironmental programs. 
Environ  MENTAL  Pbotectign  Agency. 

Neu)  York,  N.Y.,  September  6, 1972. 
Mr.  Bdwakd  V.  BEGifti 

Oounty  Executive,  Erie  County,  Erie  County 
Edward  A.  Bath  Office  Building,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 
Deab  Ma.  Regan:    This  Is   In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of   July   14,   1972   In 
which  you  requested  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  notify  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  waive  the  25  %  local  contribution  for 
the  dredge  disposal  site  facilities.  As  stated 
In  our  letter  of  August  16,  1972,  this  waiver 
can  be  recommended  only  If: 

1.  domestic  and  Industrial  souirces  of  poUu- 
tlon  In  the  geographic  area  Involved  are  meet- 
ing Federally-approved  State  water  quality 
standards  Implementation  plans;  and 

2.  a  water  quality  management  plan  for 
the  basin  has  been  submitted  by  the  State 
and  approved  by  EPA  under  40  CPR  35.150. 

I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  the  26%  local 
thue  cannot  be  waived  at  this  time  because 
many  point  source  dischargers  In  the  area 
ue  out  of  compliance  with  the  FederaUy- 
qjproved  Implementation  schedules  under 
the  New  York  State  water  quality  standards. 
Also,  the  water  quality  management  basin 
plan  submitted  by  the  State  of  New  York 
needs  modification  before  It  can  be  approved. 
None  of  the  thirteen  municipal  dlscharg- 
en  In  the  Erie -Niagara  Drainage  Basin  are 
meeting  the  PederaUy-approved  State  Imple- 
mentation plans  under  the  water  quality 
standards  requlremente.  Also  only  five  of  the 
thirteen  Industrial  point  sources  are  In  com- 
pliance with  their  abatement  schedules  as 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
1967. 

Begrettably,  much  of  the  delay  In  meeting 
previous  Federally-approved  abatement 
Khedules  can  be  traced  to  Congressional  In- 
action to  amend  the  construction  grants 
•action  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con? 
trol  Act,  and  to  reimburse  New  York  State  Apr 
pre-flnanclng  Federal  shares.  Also,  It  Is  nt- 
ognteed  that  Industry  Is  In  a  difficult  posi- 
tion In  determining  whether  to  provide  pre- 
treatment  and  discharge  Into  a  municipal 
ByBtem.  or  provide  complete  treatment  and 
discharge  directly  Into  a  waterway.  The  lat- 
ter Indecision  on  the  part  of  Industry  Is 
bacause  they  are  unaware  of  cost  sharing 
formulas  which  may  be  Included  In  new 
water  pollution  control  laws. 

The  26%  local  share  could  be  waived  If 
wvlaed  wid  updated  abatement  schedules  for 
point  source  dischargers  In  the  Erie-Niagara 
*rea  were  consummated.  There  are  three 
HMthoda  by  which  FederaUy-approved  re- 
Tl»d  schedules  can  be  completed.  They  are: 

1.  The  State  of  New  York  could  propose 
hew  schedules,  give  public  notice  and  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  new  oiSieduleB.  adopt 
•och  schedules,  and  submit  them  to  the 
IfPA  Regional  Administrator  for  approval; 


ule,  then  the  dischargers  In  the  area  would  be 
In  compliance  with  FederaUy-approved  water 
quality  standards  implementation  plans. 

Also,  to  obtain  the  26%  waiver,  the  Stete  of 
New  York  must  submit  In  final  form  an  ao- 
cepteble  water  quality  management  plan  for 
the  drainage  basin. 

These  matters  have  been  discussed  with  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Diamond,  Commissioner.  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental  Conser- 
vation smce  December  16,  1971.  Since  the 
State  has  primary  responsibility  for  enforcing 
water  pollution  control  laws,  It  Is  hoped  that 
they  will  revise  the  present  outdated  imple- 
mentation plan  for  the  Erie-Niagara  area 
through  the  public  notice/public  hearing 
process.  But  again,  uncertainty  exlste  as  to 
revised  procedural  recjulrements  Included  In 
the  pending  "water"  legislation. 

Your  interest  in  cleaning  up  pollution  of 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  River  is  very  much 
appreciated.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  move 
forward  now  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
the  construction  of  upland  disposal  faculties. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  M.  Hansler,  P.E., 

Regional  Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  toere  are  indications  that 
some  of  toe  conferees  would  be  willing  to 
report  legislation  wlto  toe  clear  inten- 
tion of  forcing  toe  President  to  veto  toe 
measure.  As  I  mentioned,  I  supported  toe 
Senate  concept  which  I  felt  to  be  realis- 
tic an4,  also  voted  for  the  House  version. 

I  urge  toe  conferees  to  accept  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  toe  immediate  demands  of 
this  Nation.  If  toey  do,  I  can  say  that 
I  would  not  vote  to  sustain  a  veto. 


trated  against  innocent  people  vibo 
came  to  Munich  wlto  peace  in  toelr 
hearts  and  a  desire  for  friendly  competi- 
tion. This  vicious  attack  by  this  terror- 
ist group  was  not  only  a  crime  against 
Israel,  but  a  crime  against  toe  entire 
world  community. 

What  is  especially  frustrating  is  toe 
apparent  inability  to  establish  a  system 
or  an  agreement  between  world  nations 
which  would  prevent  this  type  of  bar- 
baric act  from  happening  agiiln.  There 
is  nothing  but  condemnation  toat  toe 
world  could  feel  for  this  wild  act  and 
yet  we  are  imable  to  rest  assured  that 
this  will  not  happen  again. 

The  nations  of  toe  world  cannot  per- 
mit toose  responsible  for  this  massacre 
In  Munich,  toe  atrocity  at  Lod  Airport 
earlier  tols  summer,  and  toe  day-to-day 
terrorist  activities  to  go  unpunished. 
Until  toey  are  made  accoimtable  for  todr 
actions  men  of  good  will  can  not  rest 
with  a  clear  conscience. 

While  toe  i>eople  of  Israel  and  toe  en- 
tire world  grieve  for  their  Immeasurable 
loss  I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  toe 
spirit  of  men  everywhere  flnnly  resolve 
that  this  type  of  terrorism  shall  not  take 
place  again. 

No  one  can  undo  toe  tragic  events  of 
this  week,  but  hopefully,  this  massacre 
In  Munich  will  help  us  to  find  new  ways 
of  ending  hatred  and  bloodshed  between 
men  and  point  toe  way  for  finding  in- 
ternational peace. 


MASSACRE    IN    MUNICH    . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  toe  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpkrn)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
countiess  otoers.  I  join  in  expressing  my 
profound  sympathy  to  the  families  and 
countrymen  of  toe  slain  Israeli  athletes 
who  were  toe  Innocent  victims  of  this 
senseless  act  of  terrorism. 

The  massacre  in  Munich  is  just  one 
more  horrible  example  of  toe  constant 
threats  and  violence  toat  plague  a  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  be  free.  The  only  reason 
that  toese  victims  were  denied  life  was 
because  toey  were  nationals  of  a  tiny 
country  who  has  fought  valiantly  in  toe 
past  25  years  for  toelr  political  freedom. 

Upon  learning  of  this  dastardly  act 
I  immediately  cabled  Avery  Brundage, 
president  of  toe  International  Olympic 
Committee,  and  urged  a  temixirary  sus- 
pension of  toe  games  and  reouested  toat 
additional  security  precautions  be  taken 
to  protect  otoer  athletes  during  toe  re- 
maining days  of  toe  Olympic  competi- 
tion. I  also  hail  toe  imantanous  action  of 
toe  Housie  yesterday  when  it  passed  to£ 
resolution  expressing  sympathy  to  t^ 
families  of  toese  brave  young  men  and 
resoundingly  condemned  this  despicable 
act  by  a  group  of  cowardly  assassins. 

The  real  tragedy,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  toat 
toese  senseless  acts  have  been  perpe- 


TROPICAL  STORM  "AGNES  "  FLOODS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  toe  House,  toe  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  toe  monto  of  June,  massive  flood- 
ing occurred  In  Souto  Dakota  and  several 
of  toe  mid-Atlantic  States.  These  con- 
ditions were  toe  result  of  heavy  rains  In 
toe  Black  Hills  of  Souto  Dakota  and 
Tropical  Storm  "Agnes"  which  brought 
monsoon-Ilke  rains  to  areas  extending 
from  Florida  to  New  York.  Flooding 
along  streams  and  waterways  created 
major  crises  for  cities  and  great  num- 
bers of  people — crises  of  such  magnitude 
toat  local  autoorities  were  luiable  to 
cope  with  toe  multitude  of  problems  gen- 
erated  by  disasters  of  tols  nature  and 
scope. 

Major  areas  affected  by  toese  floods 
were: 

SOrrTR  DAKOTA 

A  four-county  area — Lawrence,  Penr 
nlngton,  Meade,  and  Custer — In  the 
soutowestem  part  of  toe  State  along  toe 
niunerous  creeks  toat  feed  toe  Cheyenne 
River.  Tropical  Storm  "Agnes"  struck 
the  States  of  Florida,  Norto  Carolina, 
Virginia,  West  Vlrgina.  Maryland.  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Altoougli  flood- 
ing occurred  in  many  otoer  areas,  It  was 
In  toese  heavily  populaced /built-up  areas 
that  toe  assistance  of  toe  National  Guard 
was  required.  The  major  problems  iden- 
tlfled  wlto  toe  disaster  were :  transporta- 
tion, shelter,  food  and  medicines,  com- 
munications, sanitation  and  potable  wa- 
ter, seitfch,  rescue,  and  body  recovery,  se- 
curity and  traffic  control,  clean-up  aod 
restoration. 

Each  of  toe  aforementioned  problems 
required  immediate  attention;  however, 
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maximum  effort  was  required  to  reopen 
highways,  reestablish  commurticatlons. 
remove  sources  of  disease  and  polluUon. 
implement  a  traffic  control  plan,  locate 
suitable  land  fills  for  debris  disposal, 
body  recoverj-,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
tasks  associated  with  clean-up  opera- 
tions. 

Although  these  floods  occurred  in  two 
separate  parts  of  the  countrj-  within  the 
same  month  with  devastation  and  prob- 
lems being  the  same,  the  suddenness  in 
which  they  occurred  classified  them  m 
two  separate  and  distinct  categories.  In 
Rapid  City,  we  had  flash  flooding  with 
little  or  no  warning,  with  tremendous 
destruction  and  loss  of  life  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours.  The  flooding  from  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  began  in  Florida  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  coastal  States  where  it 
struck    with    monsoonlike    rains.    Some 
degree  of  advance  planning  was  possible. 
The  story  of  the  South  Dakota  Na- 
tional Guard  participation  In  the  Rapid 
City  and  the  surrounding  four-county 
flood  area  is  truly  one  of  the  shining 
hours  in  the  proud  history  of  this  State's 
National  Guard.  .  ^.    ^  ^        « 

On  that  fateful  Friday  night  of  June  9, 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  evening, 
no  one  could  have  possibly  dreamed  of 
a  deluge  of  up  to  14  inches  of  rain.  Fall- 
ing over  an  area  primarily  of  mountams, 
hills  and  canyons,  these  waters  were  soon 
funneled  into  Rapid,  Box  Elder,  and  Bat- 
Ue  Creeks  in  depths  exceeding  23  feet. 
A  drop  in  elevation  of  1.786  feet  from 
Pactola  Dam,  the  beginning  of  Rapid 
Creek,  to  Rapid  City,  some  20  miles 
through  the  canyons,  caused  devastating, 
swift-moving  water. 

Guard    participation    began    at    1845 
hours  on  a  call  from  the  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty sheriff  to  M.  G.  Corning,  the  adju- 
tant general,  requesting  Guard  assist- 
ance In  the  Boulder  Canyon  area.  Com- 
manders in  Camp  Rapid,  as  well  as  key 
staff  members  of  HQ  detachment,  were 
immediately  called  to  the  emergency  op- 
erations center  at  Camp  Rapid.  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  most  guardsmen  were 
on    pass    for    the    weekend.    Only    665 
guardsmen  were  at  Camp  Rapid  for  an- 
nual training.  Another   1,015  artillery- 
men  and   support   units   were    holding 
armual  training  in  the  Badlands  some 
50  mUes  east  of  Rapid  City;  237  engi- 
neers were  at  Roubaix,  35  miles  west  of 
Rapid  Citv.  FamUy  day  for  guardsmen 
in  the  Badlands  finished  in  the  afternoon, 
and  they  were  free  to  enjoy  the  weekend 
in  the  Black  Hills. 

As  the  progression  of  events  and  calls 
for  assistance  multiplied,  the  call  was  put 
out  over  radio  and  TV  for  all  guards- 
men to  report  to  Camp  Rapid.  With  the 
guardsmen  scattered  to  the  four  wmds, 
It  was  impossible  to  utilize  unit  alert  ros- 
ters for  notification.  Guardsmen  reported 
In  as  soon  as  they  received  notification. 
The  best  estimate  of  Guard  strength  on 
Friday  night  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600.  This  figure  increased  to  about  1,100 
by  Saturday  noon. 

In  a  fiash  fiood  disaster  of  this  nature. 
requests  for  assistance  pour  in  continu- 
ously. The  job  must  be  done,  and  main- 
taining unit  integrity  was  impossible. 
Rescue  and  reaction  teams  were  dis- 
patched   with    engineers,    artillerymen. 


transportation,  medics,  or  anyone  avail- 
able to  make  up  a  team.  Electrical  power 
faUed  in  the  flooded  area.  The  rains  were 
coming  down  in  torrents,  and  the  creek 
kept  rising.  Soon  there  were  houses,  trail- 
ers, cars,  trees,  and  debris  of  everj-  de- 
scription moving  In  the  flooded  area. 

The   decision   to   mobilize   the   other 
Guard  units  of  the  State  not  at  annual 
training  was  made  at  0100  hours  Satur- 
day morning.  June  10.  These  units,  an 
engineer  combat  battalion,  water  supply 
company,  float  bridge  company,  and  a 
platoon  of  the   medical   company  were 
from  250  to  350  miles  east  of  Rapid  City. 
These  units  alerted  their  men,  loaded 
equipment,  and  began  the  motor  march 
arriving  in  Rapid  City  late  that  after- 
noon Our  panel  bridge  company  was  at 
annual  training  with  the  North  Dakota 
Guard  at  Camp  Grafton,  N.  Dak.  This 
unit  was  called  on  Saturday  morning. 
Thev  arrived  at  Camp  Rapid  on  Mon- 
day—a move  of  650  miles.  This  brought 
the  total  guardsmen  on  site  to  3,028,  the 
highest  total  utilized. 

A  complete  power  failure  in  the  city 
occuiTed  at  2347  hours  on  Friday  night. 
The  loss  of  power  increased  the  number 
of  requests  for  Guard  assistance  as  emer- 
gencv   generators  were  needed  at  hos- 
pitals and  refugee  centers.  Working  un- 
der the  most  adverse  conditions— pitch 
dark,  torrential  rains,  bridge  washouts, 
and    unknown    hazards    —    guardsmen 
risked  their  own  lives  attempting  to  save 
others.  The  number  of  acts  of  individual 
heroism  mav  never  be  known:  however, 
three  guardsmen  did  lose  their  lives  in 
rescue  operations.  Mayor  Bamett   and 
other  governing  officials  credit  guards- 
men rescue  teams  of  saving  over  1,000 
people. 

Saturday  morning,  with  fog  and  Ught 
rain  hanging  over  the  city,  the  first  view 
of  the  imbelievable  happenings  of  the 
previous  night  were  seen.  Death  and  de- 
struction in  the  devastated  area  gave  the 
appearance  of  war  at  Its  worst. 

Every  available  guardsman  and  all 
equipment  was  being  utUlzed  as  the  wa- 
ters were  receding  with  search  and  res- 
cue being  the  main  effort  on  Saturday. 
The  arrival  of  the  additional  Guard  units 
on  Saturday  afternoon  allowed  for  the 
systematic  planning  for  the  grim  task  of 
bodj-  search  and  recovery,  and  laying  out 
security  plans  with  law  enforcement. 

Hurried  erection  of  three  bridges  over 
Rapid  Creek  by  the  engineer  bridge  com- 
panies  gave    access    to    many    isolated 

areas.  .,_     ^       j 

The  12  helicopters  from  the  Guard 
aviation  section,  augmented  by  two 
medivac  choppers  from  Fort  Carson  and 
seven  from  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  did 
yeoman  work  during  the  entire  operation 
flying  every  conceivable  mission  from 
emergency  evacuation,  delivery  of  food 
and  water,  body  recovery  to  aerial  ob- 
servation of  destruction  in  mountainous 
terrain  without  accident  or  incident.  508 
hours  were  flown  on  390  missions. 

Damage  to  the  city  water  treatment 
plant  and  water  mains  put  exceedingly 
heavy  demands  for  potable  water.  The 
engineer  water  supply  company  soon  had 
six  eraalators  producing  potable  water  at 
various  locations  in  the  city  and  at 
Keystone. 


The  medical  company  moved  into  vari- 
ous locations  In  the  four-county  area  at- 
tending to  sick  and  injured  as  well  as 
giving  over  12,000  shots  for  typhoid  and 
tetanus. 

On  Sunday,  June  11.  the  search  for 
bodies  began.  Every  demolished  house, 
trailer,  automobile,  and  debris  pile  had 
to  be  gone  through  in  search  for  the  dead. 
Security  of  a  disaster  area  normally 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  during  the  seven  nights 
that  the  curfew  was  in  effect,  looting  was 
held  to  a  minimum. 

As  the  first  week  of  recovery  opera- 
tions progressed,  a  systematic  plan  of 
Guard  withdrawal  was  formulated  by  the 
adjutant  general  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Governor,  mayor,  coimty  commis- 
sioners, and  State  civil  defense.  The 
phase-down  period  started  on  Friday, 
June  16.  Guard  tasks  were  rapidly  re- 
turned to  civil  agencies  having  the  re- 
sponsibility. Units  were  returning  to 
home  stations,  sometimes  to  the  dismay 
of  the  guardsmen  as  they  felt  they  should 
remain  and  assist. 

A  provisional  battalion  of  250  guards- 
men remained  during  the  period  of  June 

17  to  23. 

Mr.  Robert  Finch,  counsellor  to  the 
President,  who  viewed  the  disaster  for 
the  President,  stated: 

It  was  an  act  of  God  that  the  NatlMi«l 
Quard  was  on  duty  at  the  time. 


The  performance  of  the  South  Dakota 
National  Guard  during  the  Rapid  City 
disaster  can  oest  be  summarized  by  this 
headline  of  the  Rapid  City  Journal  of 
June  17,  "Guard  Leaving  City,  But  Not 
Hearts  of  People. "  From  the  Rapid  City 
story  of  flash  flooding  which  occurred 
without  warning  and  preparation,  we 
now  move  to  the  east  coast,  and  what 
happened  during  the  tropical  storm 
••Agnes,"  and  the  ensuing  monsoon-llie 
rains.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
LTC  Prank  Jones  of  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard.  Colonel  Jones. 

The  flrst  time  anyone  heard  about 
"Agnes  "  she  was  just  a  squall  in  the 
northwest  Caribbean  Sea.  By  Friday, 
June  16,  the  official  word  went  out- 
••Agnes"  had  become  a  tropical  stonn. 
She  was  gaining  strength  just  north  of 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula. 

She  was  the  first  tropical  storm  of  tne 
1972  season  and  on  June  18,  she  began 
to  make  headlines.  That  day  she  ofBcially 
became  a  hurricane. 

On  a  northerly  course,  she  douDiea 
her  speed  and  struck  inland  near  Pan- 
ama City  and  the  Florida  panhandle  and 
began  to  decrease  in  intensity.  Sometime 
on  Monday,  June  19.  the  National 
Weather  Service  downgraded  her  to  a 
tropical  depression— not  much  more  than 
a  squall  again. 

By  June  20,  the  former  humcanejw* 
pushing  up  through  the  Carollnas  wltn 
heavy  rains  that  brought  the  flrst  real 
threat  of  flooding. 

Since  flood  damage,  varying  from 
slight  to  moderate,  to  severe,  generally  u 
quite  similar  no  matter  where  it  occun. 
and  since  Pennsylvania  suffered  the  mosi 
severe  damage.  I  will  concentrate  my  re- 
marks on  that  State.  The  requirements 
for  men.  equipment,  and  the  numbers  « 
days  involved  in  each  State  will  proviae 


ft  good  basis  for  comparison.  In  almost 
ever,'  instance,  the  initial  call  for 
luardsmen  was  directed  to  units  best 
suited  to  the  task;  that  is.  transportation 
units  for  evacuation,  medical  units  to 
work  in  refugee  centers  and  hospitals, 
and  engineers  to  work  on  dikes,  provide 
potable  water,  and  reinforce,  protect,  or 
construct  bridges. 

The  flrst  real  property  damage  occur- 
red in  Virginia — the  damage  centered 
around  Richmond,  Fredricksburg,  Char- 
lottesville, and  Roanoke,  and  required 
that  some  1.200  guardsmen  be  called  to 
duty  to  assist  in  recovery  operations  for 
approximately  5  days.  Over  1,000  per- 
swis  were  evacuated  and  292  sheltered  in 
armories.  Some  250  helicopter  missions 
were  flown  in  the  Richmond  area  alone. 
West  Virginia,  along  the  fringes  of  the 
storm,  suffered  water  damage  in  and 
around  Wheeling,  Moundsville,  and  Ben- 
yood— 151  guardsmen  from  Ave  units 
were  called  to  State  duty  to  assist  in 
evacuating  families  from  1,163  homes  and 
moving  almost  100  house  trailers  or 
mobile  homes  to  safer  areas. 

Maryland  was  lashed  by  heavy  rains 
and  flooding  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elllcott  City  and  along  the  Patapsco 
River  to  the  west.  Here  14  units  were 
called  to  duty  for  2  to  15  days  for  a  total 
of  6.337  man-days. 

"Agnes"  then  moved  into  central  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  State,  heavily 
flooding  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna 
River  Valleys  and  their  tributaries.  New 
York  Guardsmen  used  21.472  man-days 
in  their  operations  covering  13  counties 
in  which  they  evacuated  personnel,  and 
performed  traffic  control  and  security 
duties. 

At  this  point,  "Agnes"  met  a  huge  mass 
of  cold  air  and  became  stalled  over  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania — she  stayed  put — in- 
stead of  moving,  as  is  the  usual  thing. 

During  the  night  of  June  21-22,  manj' 
National  Guard  commanders  assembled 
volunteer  forces  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties, and  to  evacuate  their  own  vehicles 
and  equipment  to  other  armories  located 
outside  the  expected  high  water  area. 
Throughout  the  night.  Guardsmen  and 
civilians  worked  hand-in-hand  in  nu- 
merous communities  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  reinforcing  dikes,  bracing  store 
windows,  and  evacuating  the  elderly  and 
infirm  in  anticipation  of  high  water. 

By  0700  hours,  the  Adjutant  General  of 
Pennsylvania  was  receiving  requests  for 
assistance  from  civil  defense  coordina- 
tors, hospitals,  police  officials,  and  nu- 
merous other  agencies.  The  operations 
center  at  the  Department  of  Military  Af- 
fairs opened  at  0730,  calling  units  in  re- 
sponse to  missions  received  through  the 
civil  defense  operations  center  in  Harris - 
burg.  In  Lykens,  three  mountain  reser- 
voirs gave  way  to  the  pressure  of  rising 
water,  sending  torrents  of  water  through 
the  streets.  In  Danville,  two  diesel  engines 
pulling  a  Penn  Central  freight  train 
plunged  into  a  creek  when  a  bridge  col- 
lapsed. In  Hemdon,  three  homes  were 
flattened  by  a  mud  slide,  and  all  along 
the  Swatara  Creek,  residents  were  climb- 
ing trees  to  escape  the  rising  waters. 

Prom  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
Wllkes-Barre/Scranton  area,  to  Lock 
Haven  on  the  West  Branch,  the  story 
was  the  same. 


By  Friday  morning,  June  23,  the  only 
way  to  reswih  Harrisburg's  two  airports 
was  by  boat,  and  emergency  passengers 
were  taken  through  waters  7  feet  deep  to 
the  few  bare  spots  on  the  inundated  run- 
ways suitable  for  hehcopters.  A  1930  to 
0700  curfew  was  in  effect  in  Harrisburg, 
2  feet  of  water  and  mud  covered  the  main 
floor  of  the  State's  $2.5  million  executive 
mansion,  and  some  3.182  guardsmen 
from  66  units  were  working  in  52  com- 
munities. It  was  only  Friday  morning, 
and  the  river  had  not  yet  crested. 

In  the  midst  of  the  flood  waters,  fire 
was  becoming  a  major  problem.  As  gas 
lines  broke,  fuel  and  oil  poured  from 
overturned  cars,  heating  oil  gurgled  up 
from  ruptured  storage  tanks,  and  the 
already  polluted  waters  were  becoming 
filled  with  everything  that  was  foul  and 
flammable.  Adjacent  to  the  Governor's 
Mansion  on  North  Second  Street  in  Har- 
risburg, 16  hames  were  consumed  by 
flames  as  members  of  the  104th  Armored 
Cavalry  vainly  trie4  to  move  fire  fighting 
equipment  and  firemen  to  the  scene  in 
armored  personnel  carriers. 

While  guardsmen  and  civilian  volun- 
teers still  struggled  to  reinforce  the  dike 
in  the  Wilkes-Barre  area,  the  civil  de- 
fense and  Are  sirens,  a  warning  that  the 
dike   had   been  topped,   began   to  wail. 
Uptown,  downtown,  across  the  river  in 
Forty  Fort,  Edwardsville,  and  Kingston, 
the  raging  waters  knew  no  bounds.  Some 
145,000    people    had    been    successfully 
evacuated  by  the  time  the  waters  broke 
over  the  dike.  The  guardsmen  of  the  1st 
Battalion,  109th  Field  Artillery,  most  of 
whom  Uve  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  its  sub- 
urbs, retreated  slowly  in  the  face  of  ris- 
ing waters— still  rescuing  the  reluctant 
and  securing  the  area  against  looters. 
Boats  of  every  description  were  manned 
by  civil  defense  personnel,  police,  suid 
guardsmen  of  the  2d  Bn.,  190th  Infantry 
equipped  with  radios  to  patrol  inundated 
areas.  Almost  75  percent  of  these  men 
lost  their  homes  or  suffered  immeaBur- 
able  property  damage.  The  water  rose  to 
18  feet  on  the  drill  floor  of  the  Kingston 
Armory. 

The  Wilkes-Barre/Scranton  Airport  at 
Avoca  looked  like  a  military  base  camp. 
The  hilltop  runway  was  immune  from 
the  swirling  muddy  waters,  but  in  the 
valley  below,  the  city  had  been  ravaged. 
On   Saturday,   with  4,130   guardsmen 
now  on  duty  in  some  73  communities,  the 
Susquehanna  River  crested  at  an  all-time 
high  of  32.57  feet  in  Harrisburg,  15  feet 
above    flood    stage:    and    40.6    feet    in 
Wilkes-Barre,  18  feet  above  flood  stage. 
The   dubious    distinction   of   being'^Hiie 
hardest  hit  area  in  the  State  now  shifted 
from  Harrisburg  to  Wilkes-Barre.  The 
airport  was  the  only  operational  facility 
for  miles.  Food,  clothing,  medical  sup- 
plies, and  fresh  water  were  being  deliv- 
ered by  military  and  civilian  aircraft  at 
the  rate  of  one  aircraft  per  minute.  Head- 
quarters   and    Headquarters    Compaiu'. 
228th  Supply  and  Transport  Battalion, 
moved  by  air  and  overland  from  Indian- 
town  Gap  Military  Reservation  to  the 
airport  to  assume  responsibility  for  stor- 
age and  distribution  of  supplies. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  residential  area, 
dozens  of  homes  were  burning  them- 
selves out  only  after  the  fire  reached  the 
waterllne.  Downriver  from  Wilkes-Barre. 


huge  mudslides  blocked  roads  not  al- 
ready closed  by  flood  waters.  All  up  and 
down  the  valley,  debris-laden  bridges 
were  being  ripped  from  their  founda- 
tions further  isolating  manj-  small  com- 
munities. 

Sunday  morning  found  still  more 
guardsmen  being  called  to  duty,  and  the 
total  now  approached  5.000.  During  the 
day,  the  water  slowly  began  to  recede. 
This  was  the  flrst  positive  sign  in  dajr-s, 
but  it  also  revealed  the  severity  of  the 
damage.  Washed  out  and  sunken  roads, 
roadbeds  of  railroads  completeb'  washed 
out.  automobiles  perched  precariously 
against  trees,  buildings,  and  atop  other 
vehicles,  and  buildings  moved  completed' 
off  their  foimdations.  Uprooted  trees  and 
piles  of  debris,  now  barely  recognizable 
as  furniture  and  building  materials 
blocked  streets  and  littered  the  country- 
side. 

In  many  areas,  people  began  return- 
ing to  their  homes  to  face  the  agonizing 
task  of  trj-ing  to  salvage  enough  to  start 
again.  In  most  instances,  it  was  easier 
to  discard  everything,  furniture,  cloth- 
ing, appliances,  and  mementos  spanning 
a  lifetime. 

This  was  the  grueling  task,  faced  by 
the  thousands  of  residents  and  over  6.000 
guardsmen  alike.  Tlae  Guard,  of  neces- 
sity, had  to  get  involved  in  debris  re- 
moval because  virtually  everj'  street  In 
the  Wyoming  Valley  was  Impassable. 
Bridges  still  intact  and  usable  were  a 
rarity,  the  lack  of  electricity  and  water 
was  commonplace.  Decayed  foodstuffs 
and  dead  <^-n^mn.l■«;  added  to  the  stench  of 
the  drjlng  mud.  and  pervaded  the  entire 
area. 

No  sooner  did  the  guardsmen  and  civil- 
ian contractors  report  that  a  street  had 
been  cleared  of  rubble  and  debris,  than 
more  discarded  belongings  of  the  flood 
victims  would  be  slowing  down  or  stop- 
ping traffic  again.  Some  streets  had  to  be 
cleared  one  or  more  times  each  day  in 
order  to  keep  traffic  flowing.  Telephone 
poles,  uprooted  trees,  and  sections  of 
houses  and  mobile  homes  littered  the 
streets  and  required  that  special  power 
equipment,  cutting  torches,  and  front- 
end  loaders  be  available.  Narrow  city 
streets  precluded  the  efficient  use  of  most 
of  the  available  civilian  15  and  20-ton 
trailer  dumps.  Although  it  required 
double  handUng,  the  111th  Infantry  es- 
tablished temporary  land  fills  near  the 
city  liimts  where  the  Guard's  2^2 -ton  and 
5 -ton  trucks  dumped  debris  which  was 
reloaded  onto  the  trailer  dumps  for  the 
long  haul  to  a  permanent  land  fill. 

During  their  15 -day  annual  training — 
AT — period,  in  Wilkee-Barre,  the  103d 
Engineer  Battalion  from  Philadelphia 
used  thier  own  70-odd  trucks,  plus  those 
available  from  civilian  contractors,  to 
move  27,869  loads  totaling  144,919  tons 
of  debris.  Additionally,  they  operated  the 
permanent  and  temporary  landfills,  pro- 
vided potable  water,  and  cleared  an  im- 
told  number  of  debris  clogged  streets  and 
shopping  centers.  One  very  ticklish  els- 
slgnment  involved  the  removal  of  several 
leaking  drums  of  naphtha  found  pre- 
cariously balanced  on  overhead  steam, 
Water,  and  power  lines  in  a  flood-dam- 
aged warehouse. 

The  Pennsylvania  Air  Guard  launched 
into  disaster  recoverj-  operations  on  June 
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22  when  they  began  evacuating  families 
from  nearby  ffighspire.  Over  the  next  3 
weeks,  they  moved  76,000  pounds  of  food 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Wllkes-Barre.  trans- 
ported helicopter  parts  from  Connecticut, 
picked  up  electronic  gear  in  Ohio  for  the 
PCC  tower  at  Harrlsburg  International 
Airport,  and  provided  the  201st  ClvU  En- 
gineering Flight  and  Its  heavy  equipment 
to  aid  in  cleanup  operations  In  Wilkes- 
Barre.  All  of  this  was  accomplished  de- 
spite the  fact  that  their  operational  fa- 
cilities at  Harrlsburg  were  completely 
wiped  out  by  10  feet  of  water. 

Almost   from  the   very   start,   Army 
guardsmen    were    performing    security 
missions  in  many  small  isolated  commu- 
nities, and,  in  the  two  major  disaster 
areas,  they  augmented  the  police  forces 
to  preserve  order  and  prevent  the  looting 
that  so  often  follows  on  the  heels  of  any 
disaster.  The  few  police  available  in  many 
small  communities  simply  could  not  cope 
with  the  demands  for  police  assistance. 
As  the  less  severely  damaged  commu- 
nities recovered  from  the  Initial  shock  of 
the  flood  and  were  able  to  cope  with  their 
own  problems,  the  guardsmen  were  with- 
drawn for  other  assignments  or  released 
from  duty.  Although  the  total  number 
of  guardsmen  on  duty  never  went  above 
8,102  at  any  given  time,  over  10,000  men 
from  136  units  performed  from  1  to  15 
days  duty  between  June  22  and  August  5. 
The  contribution  of  Army  aircraft  in 
an  operation  of  this  magnitude  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  put  into  words.  Prom  the 
very  beginning,  many  areas  were  inac- 
cessible except  by  air.  Army  Guard  air- 
craft logged  almost  1,000  hours  of  flight 
time  while  flying  over  1.500  missions. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  those  mis- 
sions flown  by  the  Ohio  Army  Guard. 
Air  Force  Reserve,  and  the  active  serv- 
ices.  Tasks   performed    by    guardsmen 
during  the  period  included  emergency 
medical  care,  transportation,  communi- 
cations,   rescue    operations,    providing 
emergency  power  to  hospitals,  seciuity, 
transporting  food,  clothing,  medical  sup- 
plies, debris  removal,  operating  and  se- 
curing evacuation  centers,  and  feeding 
evacuees,  water  purification,  traffic  con- 
trol, and  graves  registration. 


Arabic  nations  which  permit  terror- 
ists organizations  such  as  "Black  Sep- 
tember" to  operate  from  their  territories 
only  invite  military  reprisals  from  the 
Israelis.  But  more  than  this,  they  deserve 
the  scorn  of  civilized  peoples  of  all  na- 
tions, for  it  was  men  of  their  blood  who 
defiled  the  very  fabric  of  the  human 
spirit  in  what  they  did  at  Mimdch. 

While  the  decision  to  continue  the 
games  was  no  doubt  a  difficult  one,  I 
believe  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  do. 
This  band  of  marauders  should  not  be 
allowed  to  completely  shut  down  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national brotherhood  which  is  so  much 
a  part  of  this  athletic  event. 

I  call  on  all  nations  not  to  allow  this 
tragedy  to  destroy  this  spirit  of  brother- 
hood, and  I  call  on  all  nations  to  exer- 
cise restraint  in  this  difficult  time.  No 
doubt  one  of  the  motives  of  this  outlaw 
group  was  to  fan  the  flames  of  war  In 
the  Middle  East.  For  without  an  active 
war,  these  guerrilla  groups  are  even 
more  of  a  nonentity  than  thej'  already 
are,  if  that  is  possible. 


CONDEMNATION  OP  MURDER  OP 
MEMBERS  OF  ISRAELI  OLYMPIC 
TEAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwahds)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  condemn  the  das- 
tardly murder  of  11  members  of  the 
Israeli  Olympic  team. 

What  the  Palestinian  terrorists  ap- 
parently seem  Incapable  of  getting 
through  their  thick  skulls  is  that  their 
acts  of  horror,  like  those  of  other  terror- 
ist groups  In  the  world,  are  working 
against  their  cause  instead  of  for  It. 

Even  had  the  Palestinians  succeeded 
in  securing  the  release  of  200  terrorists 
held  prisoners  in  Israeli  Jails,  the  ran- 
dom, despicable  natiu'e  of  their  act 
would  have  reflected  discredit  upon  them 
and  upon  their  cause,  while  generating 
sympathy  for  their  victims  and  the  cause 
of  their  victims. 


HEARINGS  SET  ON  NEWSMEN'S 
PRIVILEGE  AND  RELATED  MEAS- 
URES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  under  my  chairman- 
ship, has  scheduled  3  days  of  public  hear- 
ings on  pending  legislation  to  enact  a 
Newsmens  Privilege  Act  or  a  Free  Flow 
of  Information  Act.  These  measures 
would  protect  newsmen  against  the  com- 
pulsory disclosure  of  Information  and  the 
source  of  information  acquired  by  them 
in  the  course  of  news  gathering. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September 
20  and  21,  and  Wednesday,  September  27, 
In  room  2226,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building.  Our  first  witnesses  will  be 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  authors 
of  pending  legislation.  At  present  there 
are  pending  in  the  subcommittee  21 
measures  of  five  varieties  introduced  by 
11  Members  of  the  House.  Cosponsors  of 
legislation  of  this  character  aggregate  48 
additional  Members  of  the  House.  The 
subcommittee  is  advised  that  18  States 
have  enacted  some  sort  of  newsmen's 
privilege. 

This  very  important  Issue  reflects  a 
kind  of  conflict  and  confrontation  be- 
tween two  principles  that  are  vital  to  oiu- 
democratic  institutions.  The  first  is  the 
well-established  rule  that  a  government 
is  entitled  to,  and  must  be  able  to,  secure 
the  testimony  of  its  citizens.  The  other 
is  the  equally  urgent  proposition  that  in- 
formation shall  be  fuHy  available  to  the 
people  and  that  the  members  of  the  press 
whose  activities  serve  to  disseminate  the 
news  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  their 
sources.  It  is  argued  that  this  will  hap- 
pen if  newsmen  can  be  forced  to  reveal 
information  given  them  in  confidence. 
The  problem  is  highlighted  by  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Branzburg  against 


Hayes  and  others  in  re  Pappas,  and 
United  States  against  Caldwell.  The 
Court  held  that  the  first  amendment  of 
our  Federal  Constitution  does  not  relieve 
a  newspaper  reporter  of  the  obligation 
that  all  citizens  have  to  respond  to  a 
grand  jury  subpena  and  answer  questiona 
relevant  to  a  criminal  Investigation.  In 
the  view  of  the  five-man  majority  of  the 
Court,  therefore,  the  amendment  does 
not  afford  him  a  constitutional  testi- 
monial privilege  for  an  agreement  be 
makes  to  conceal  the  criminal  conduct  of 
his  source  or  evidence  thereof. 

At  the  hearings  the  subcommittee  will 
initiate  its  search  for  the  best  and  most 
acceptable  resolution  of  the  apparent 
conflict  of  values  highlighted  by  the 
Branzburg,  Pappas,  and  Caldwell  cases. 

In  addition  to  hearing  congressional 
authors  of  pending  bills,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  invite  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  whose  1970  guide- 
lines f^r  the  issuance  of  subpenas  to  the 
news  media  are  still  in  effect,  and,  to  the 
extent  time  allows,  will  also  receive  testi- 
mony from  interested  members  of  the 
public.  The  approach  and  the  interest  of 
the  subcommittee  are  not  limited  to  the 
precise  narrow  compass  of  pending  leg- 
islation, tut  extend  to  broader  related 
questions  affecting  a  free  press  and  free- 
dom of  speech. 


WATER  SUPPLY  STUDY 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  water 
supply  study  for  Northeastern  United 
States  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  recently  been  the  subject  of  intem- 
perate and  ill  founded  discussion  In 
Connecticut.  I  certainly  favor  the  great- 
est possible  discussion  of  this  study,  but 
I  belie%'e  that  it  should  be  based  upon 
fact  and  I  regret  that  political  motives 
have  misrepresented  and  distorted  the 
issues.  The  whole  subject  of  water  sup- 
ply for  our  section  of  the  country  is  too 
important  to  be  kicked  aroimd  for  par- 
tisan advantage  in  a  campaign  and  any 
consideration  should  be  kept  on  the  high 
level  befitting  such  a  vital  issue. 

With  the  ptupose  of  placing  the  whole 
matter  in  proper  perspective,  I  should 
like  to  set  forth  a  few  facts. 

The  Northeastern  United  States  Water 
Supply  Study  had  its  genesis  in  the  con- 
tinuous drought  which  afflicted  this  area 
of  the  Nation  for  a  5-year  period  ending 
in  1967.  Because  of  the  widespread  dis- 
tress caused  and  the  calamity  which 
might  eventually  result  from  continued 
neglect  and  the  growth  of  the  north- 
eastern megalopolis,  the  Congress  de- 
cided hi  the  aftermath  of  that  distress 
to  request  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
make  a  study  of  the  problem  of  water 
supply  and  distribution  as  its  related  to 
the  Northeastern  United  States. 

This  study  was  imdertaken  and  has 
been  a  matter  of  public  record  for  more 
than  a  year.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governors  and  State  officials  of  the 
affected  States.  Twenty-three  InitiAl 
public  meetings,  Including  one  in  Hart- 
ford, have  been  held  in  coordination  with 
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various  Governors  and  over  30,000  no- 
tices were  mailed  out  to  publicize  these 
jueetings.  In  addition  to  these  officials, 
the  New  England  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion has  been  consulted  in  connection 
with  the  matters  set  out  in  the  study. 

m  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  informa- 
tion, I  have  discussed  the  whole  question 
with  Lt.  Gen.  P.  J.  Clarke,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
He  has  also  given  me  in  writing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  scope  o^  the  study.  He  em- 
phasizes that  the  study  "is  an  engineer- 
ing assessment  of  over  100  possible  proj- 
ects and  is  more  in  the  natiu-e  of  a 
working  paper,  which  together  with  the 
results  of  social,  environmental,  econom- 
ic-and  institutional  studies  now  under- 
way, will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  final 
plan  formulation  and  selection.  A  fuUy 
coordinated  report  with  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations on  a  final  plan  will  be 
prepared  for  the  corps   for  submission 
to  the  Congress  for  consideration." 
General  Clarke  further  states: 
The  report  contains   no  reccnunendatlon 
for  authorization  or  appropriations,  and  Is 
no  more  than  a  catalog  of  possible  water 
supply    developments    for    meeting    future 
wat«r    needs    for    the    New    York-Northern 
New    Jersey-Western     Connecticut     Metro- 
politan Area. 

The  general  stated: 

To  label  the  feasibility  report  as  "the  an- 
nouncement of  plana  to  raid  Connecticut's 
fresh  water  resources  for  the  benefit  of  out- 
of-state  areas"  is  simply  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  report's  Intent. 

He  further  points  out  that  the  study  is 
a  compilation  of  every  major  water  sup- 
ply area  from  the  St^^  Lawrence  River  to 
Vireima  considered  fpr  the  year  2020.  To 
single  out  western  Connecticut  is  to  give 
an  inaccurate  picture  of  the  wliole.  And 
stating  that  an  area  such  as  the  Housa- 
tonic  Valley  will  be  flooded  fails  to  ex- 
press the  tentative  nature  of  the  report 
and  provides  an  tmdue  basis  for  alarm. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
study  is  only  preliminary  and  clearly  no 
action  could  be  pending  tmtil  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  come  to  a  concltision  and 
made  a  recommendation.  The  final  re- 
port is  not  schedtUed  tmtil  1974.  Even  if 
such  recommendation  were  made  it 
would,  of  course,  not  be  binding  and  any 
plans  would  have  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Congress  and  approved.  In  addition, 
the  necessary  appropriation  bills  wotUd 
have  to  be  passed.  Certainly  the  Con- 
gress mU.  give  any  proposals  arising 
from  this  study  the  minutest  and  most 
careful  scrutiny. 

The  study  in  question  is  therefore  a 
long-range  examination  of  a  difficult 
problem  which  affects  the  health  and 
safety  of  millions  of  people  in  our  North- 
eastern States.  Clearly,  the  problem 
called  for  national  investigation  since  its 
scope  exceeded  State  boimdaries.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  prepared  the  re- 
sults of  the  preliminary  investigation  and 
has  promptly  placed  them  in  the  public 
domain  and  continues  to  stimulate  study 
and  discussion  of  these  results.  Some  of 
the  proposals  will  be  discarded  out  of 
hand  and  others  may  be  accepted.  There 
are  possible  detriments  involved  but  there 
are  also  possible  benefits  for  the  State  of 
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Connecticut  as  well  as  other  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  consequences  for  millions  of 
Americans,  and  the  need  for  quiet  and 
earnest  consideration,  I  beUeve  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  be  permitted 
to  carry  on  as  they  have  been  doing  to 
encoturage  discussions  of  all  aspects  of 
the  factors  which  have  been  presented, 
so  that  a  fair  and  workable  proposal  may 
be  achieved  for  the  final  report  in  1974. 
After  the  report  has  been  filed,  it  will 
be  the  fimction  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  consider  its  proposals.  If 
they  aie  not  wprthy  of  acceptance,  they 
will  be  discarded.  If  some,  or  all,  are 
worthy  of  acceptance  then  they  will  be 
implemented  and  the  country  will  there- 
by take  the  steps  necessarj'  to  pro\ide  its 
concentration  of  population  with  the 
volume  of  acceptable  water  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  activities  of  a  modem 
community.  At  the  present  time,  this 
whole  subject  belongs  in  the  realm  of 
the  office  and  the  laboratory  rather  than 
the  political  platform  of  rhetoric  and 
double-talk. 

General  Clarke's  letter  to  me  of  August 
23, 1972,  is  appended  herewith: 

Depaktment  op  the  Abmt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  23, 1972. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monacan, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Monacan:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  recent  letter  and  to  our  discussion  of 
last  Thursday  concerning  the  Corps'  North- 
eastern U.S.  "water  Supply  (NEWS)  Study. 
Hopefully.  Issues  raised  by  the  news  clips  at- 
tached to  y.^vu-  letter  were  clarified  by  o\ir 
discussion  of  the  NEWS  Study  and  the  feasi- 
bility report  furnished  to  you  at  that  time. 

To  label  the  feasibility  report  as  the  "an- 
nouncement of  plans  to  raid  Connecticut's 
fresh  water  resources  for  the  benefit  of  out- 
of-state  areas"  Is  simply  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  report's  Intent.  The  report  contains 
no  recommendations  for  authorization  or  ap- 
propriations, and  is  no  more  than  a  catalog 
of  possible  water  supply  developments  for 
meeting  future  water  needs  of  the  New  York 
City-Northern  New  Jersey- Western  Connecti- 
cut Metropolitan  Area.  It  is  an  engineering 
assessment  of  over  100  possible  projects  and 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  working  paper, 
which  together  with  the  results  of  social,  en- 
vironmental, economic  and  institutional 
studies  now  underway,  wlU  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  final  plan  formulation  and  selec- 
tion. A  fully  coordinated  report  with  appro- 
priate recommendations  on  a  final  plan  wUl 
be  prepared  by  the  Corpa  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  for  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  coordination  being  main- 
tained with  the  Federal,  Btate,  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  public  participation 
is  being  encouraged  through  the  use  of  peri- 
odic public  meetings.  Twenty-three  initial 
public  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
study  area  by  our  North  Atlantic  Division 
Engineer,  and  other  meetings  were  held  by 
our  New  England  Division  Engineer  In  the 
eastern  Massachusetts-Rhode  Island  area 
relative  to  initial  planning  for  that  area. 
Additional  public  meetings  wlU  be  held  as 
the  study  progresses. 

Public  awareness  of  the  meetings  Is  main- 
tained through  the  release  of  public  notices 
which  are  mailed  to  all  persons  who  have  In- 
dicated an  interest  in  the  study.  Approxi- 
mately 30,000  notices  were  mailed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Initial  pubUc  meetings.  Mailing 
lists  used  for  this  purpose  arc  retained  In 
our  North  Atlantic  Division  OfBce  where  the 


lists  are  periodically  up-dated  as  new  lntere«t 
is  Indicated  in  the  study.  Tou  will  contlinit 
to  l)e  Informed  In  advance  by  the  DlTlsloo 
Engineer  on  future  public  meetings  ai»d  oa 
significant  study  accompllahmenti. 

I  truat  that  this  and  our  previous  discos* 
slon  of  the  NEWS  study  wlU  meet  your  needs. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  csU 
upon  me  at  any  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J.  Clakkz, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 


DEBTS:  A  LOOK  AT  THE  OTHER 
SIDE 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  economy 
has  often  been  described  as  a  "credit 
economy,"  a  label  used  by  those  who  de- 
cry the  fact  of  rapidly  increasing  public 
and  private  debt.  Debt  management  is  a 
vitally  important  skill  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sector.  While  the  public  debt 
gets  most  of  the  attention  of  the  media 
and  the  politicians,  private  debt  is  much 
larger,  faster  growing,  and  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  national  economy. 
When  we  look  at  the  private  debt  plctiure, 
we  find  that  by  far  the  largest  segment 
of  private  debts  is  in  mortgages  on  homes 
and  businesses.  It  is  to  this  type  of  debt 
and  its  meaning  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole  that  1  address  myself  here  today. 
Mortgage  loans  amoimted  to  S451.1 
billion  in  1970.  This  was  one-third  of  the 
total  private  debt  and  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  total  public  and  private  debt  com- 
bined. Of  this  total,  S150  billion  was  held 
by  savings  and  loan  associations,  S74.3 
bilUon  by  life  insurance  companies,  $73.2 
billion  by  commercial  banks,  $57.9  billion 
by  mutual  savings  banks,  and  $94  billion 
by  other  types  of  mortgage  lenders.  Of 
the  total  S451.1  billion.  $321.3  biUion— 
over  one-half  of  the  total  indiildual  pri- 
vate debt — was  in  YiQme  mortgages. 

It  is  vs'orth  noting  that  this  type  of 
credit  picture  has  some  very  admirable 
and  highly  desirable  quaUties.  First  of 
all,  the  debts  created  by  this  activity  are 
all  secured.  Second,  the  credit  has  en- 
couraged the  creation  of  solid,  long 
lasting  new  wealth  in  the  form  of  domes- 
tic, commercial  and  industrial  structures. 
Finally,  the  application  of  capital  to  this 
type  of  endeavor  has  added  bonuses  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  dollar  turn- 
over resulting  from  construction  is  one 
of  the  highest  of  all  economic  acti\itie8, 
having  a  factor  of  9  to  11  depending  on 
the  input-output  ratio  one  uses. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  wise  for  all  of  us  to  keep  in  mind  that 
debt  represents  more  than  liabilities;  It 
also  represents  the  accumulation  of  na- 
tional wealth. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

consent,  leave  of 


ab- 


By  imanimous 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Thtirsday,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1972,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  GoLDWATEE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 
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Mr.  McKkvitt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Obhald  R.  Ford),  for  September  7,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGSi,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Archer)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:  ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material  :> 

Mr.  Gonz.\lez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  30 
nainutes,  September  11. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  proposing  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  on  public  grounds 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  Its  environs, 
in  honor  and  commemoration  of  the  Seabees 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

3. 3323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority 
of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
In  order  to  advance  the  national  attaclc 
against  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels, the  lungs,  and  blood,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  SpeEiker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.), 
ufider-its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
itMiqjpd  until  Monday,  September  11, 
1972?^  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Monagan  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  debate  on  the  wheat  bUl. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Archer  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  King  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  KtJYKENDALL. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  ScHMrrz  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  five  instances.  , 

Mr.  Nelsen.  ■ 

Mr.  Vkysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Abourezk  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  HuNGATB  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dttlski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Turn  aw. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2310.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
proposed  regulations  on  the  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain reports  and  records  relating  to  adminis- 
tration of  the  medicare  program,  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  on  September  2,  1972; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Received    From    the    Comptroller    General 

2311.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  could  realize  beneSts  by 
revising  Its  policies  and  practices  for  acquir- 
ing existing  structures  for  low-rent  public 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Gtovemment 
Operations.  j 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AVD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EILBERG :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1536.  A  bill  to  amend  section  319  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1386).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.B.  8273.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1386) .  Referred  to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 


By  Mr.   ASPINALL    (for  himself,  Mr, 
Saylob,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  HosMKK,  Mr.  Cai«p.  Mr.  Lujur, 
Mr.  Aboumzk.  Mr.  Stekd,  Mr.  Evanb 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Andbiws  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Denholm)  : 
H.R.  16554.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility 
investigations  of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source developments;   to  the  Committee  wi 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  16555.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
States  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the   elementary   or   secondary   education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  FLYNT: 
HJl.  16556.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  any 
Interest  held  by  the  United  States  In  certain 
property  In  Jasper  County,  Qa.,  to  the  Jasper 
County  Board  of  Education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  16557.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  any 
Interest  held"  by  the  United  States  In  ceruin 
property  in  Jasper  County,  Qa.,  to  the  Jupn 
County  Board  of  Education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  16558.  A  bll!  to  promote  and  protect 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce  without 
Impairment  to  the  environment;  to  assure 
that  activities  which  affect  interstate  com- 
merce win  not  impair  environmental  rights; 
to  provide  a  right  of  action  for  relief  for 
protection  of  the  envlrorunent  from  impair- 
ment by  activities  which  affect  Interstate 
commerce:  and  to  establish  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HILLIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Drinan.  Mr   PHASER.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
HARRrs-GTO?!.    Mr.    Flood.    Mr.   D«l- 
LUMS.  Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  CorcHLiN.  Mr. 
HrNGATE,  and  Mr.  Rot  i  : 
H.R.  16559.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code    to   liberalize    the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  16560.  A  bill  to  designate  the  San 
Joaquin  Wilderness.  Sierra  National  Fweet, 
and  Inyo  National  Forest  In  the  States  of 
California:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  16561.  A  bin  to  retrocede  a  portion  of 
the    District    of   Columbia   to   the   State  of 
Maryland    and    for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv  Mr.  MEEDS: 
KS,.  16562.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's  and    Harbor   Workers'   Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Qtrii,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
SEY.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr. 
Bradsmas,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
ScHEtTEB.  Mr.  Btteton,  Mr.  Gatdos, 
Mr  Clay.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Bucgi, 
Mrs.  Grasso.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr.  Ba- 

DILLO)  : 

H.R.    16563.   A   bin  to  expand  the  Toutt 
Conservation  Corps  pilot  program,  to  author- 
ize   assistance    for    similar    State    programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
n.R.  16564.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  protections  and  interests  of  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pen* 


glon  and  welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.   Harrington,   Mr. 
Heckler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  Madden,   Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Ryan,   Mr.   Sc«eutb,   Mr. 
SiKES,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
WoLiT.    Mr.    Randall,    Mr.    Rangel, 
Mr  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pobstthe, 
and  Mr.  Podell  )  : 
HJi.  16565.  A  bill  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy 
by  requiring  the  use  of  metal  detection  de- 
vices to  inspect  all  passengers  and  baggage 
boarding  commercial  aircraft  In  the  United 
•States;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Gxtde)  : 


H.R.  16566.  A  bill  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy 
by  requiring  the  use  of  metal  detection  de- 
vices to  inspect  all  passengers  and  baggage 
boarding  commercial  aircraft  in  the  United 
Slates;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REID   (for  himself,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Vandkb  Jagt, 
and  Mr.  Tatron  )  : 
H.R.  16567.  A  bill   to  Insure  international 
cooperation   In  the  prosecution  or  extradi- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  persons  alleged 
to   have   committed   aircraft    piracy    against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  International 
law;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHMTTZ : 
H.R.  16568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  to  require  that  all  officers  of  national 
labor  organizations  be  elected  by  secret  bal- 
lot of  the  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HH.  16569.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre* 
tary  of  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  research  de- 
\elopment  proposals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

HJl.  16570.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  smaU  em- 
ployers; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DENHC5LM: 

H.J.  Res.  1295.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
the  attendance  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives  during   sessions    of   Congress;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  .^DDABBO: 

H.  Res.  1111.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  tragic  kUilngs  of 
Israeli  Olympic  team  members  at  the  XX 
Olympiad  at  Munich;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  September  7,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord  of  all  life,  whose  Word  asks 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul."  help  us  to  guard  carefully  and 
share  wisely  the  great  wealth  of  the  soul. 
May  the  treasury'  of  experience  and  wis- 
dom and  truth  be  opened  tlrnt  all  may 
sain  from  the  spiritual  heritage  entrust- 
ed to  our  keeping.  Help  us.  in  sharing 
material  resources,  to  share  also  the  re- 
sources of  the  mind  and  heart.  Give  us 
the  higher  grace  to  distribute  not  only 
the  coinage  of  the  realm  but  also  the 
coinage  of  the  spirit,  those  hidden  values 
which  make  for  strength  of  character 
and  purposeful  living.  Hasten  the  day 
when  all  peoples  .^hall  seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness, 
knowing  that  when  we  have  done  that 
all  else  will  be  added.  As  we  have  paused 
to  pray  here,  so  may  we  continue  to  pray 
by  doing  our  duty  according  to  Thy  will. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unainimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  6,  1972,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commtmicatlon  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland  I. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  7,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  d\irlng 
niy  absence. 

James  O.  EIastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
M  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Production,  Market- 
ing and  Stabihzation  of  Prices  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 
the  Subcommittee  on  General  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices; the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary;  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works:  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce;  the  Committee  on 
Finance;  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Pubhc  Welfare  may  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration  of   legislative   business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative   business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pre  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  inquire  whether 
the  distingiushed  acting  RepubUcan 
leader  desires  recognition  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  No,  Mr.  President. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations  on   the   executive   calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  retwi  simdry  nominations 
in  the  National  Science  Board. 


WHERE  IS  THE  MONEY  COMING 
FROM? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidait, 
from  almost  every  capital  city  and  from 
almost  every  head  of  government  in  the 
world,  have  come  statements  denotmcing 
the  outrageous  conduct  by  Arab  terror- 
ists in  Munich  yesterday. 

No  amoimt  of  denunciation  or  con- 
demnation of  those  dastardly  acts  will 
bring  back  the  persons  who  were  mur- 
dered, or  will  bring  solace  to  their  fami- 
lies. No  words  will  be  enough  to  bring  an 
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end  to  the  International  terror  being 
practiced  by  these  maddened  fanatics. 
What  Is  needed  is  positive  and  cou- 
rageous action  by  governments  and  by 
government  leaders  who  are  In  a  position 
to  be  effective  In  stopping  these  crimes 
against  humanity. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Prance,  plus  others 
in  the  Middle  and  Near  East,  spend  vast 
amounts  of  money  on  their  intelligence 
services.  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  par- 
ticularly, have  had  close  political,  diplo- 
matic, and  commercial  ties  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  for  close  to  200  years. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  intelli- 
gence services  of  these  two  nations  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  inner  workings  of 
the  forces  that  spawn  these  worldwide 
assassinations.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  the 
intelligence  services  of  the  United  States 
are  not  privy  to  the  full  facts  in  these 
matters,  if  the  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  British  intelligence  is 
as  close  as  we  are  led  to  believe. 

Worldwide  terrorism  costs  money — 
lots  of  it.  Where  is  it  coming  from?  If  the 
intelligence  .services  of  the  free  world 
nations  do  not  know,  they  must  be  im- 
believably  incompetent.  If,  as  is  much 
more  likely,  they  do  know,  so  do  their 
governments  and  heads  of  state. 

It  is  easy  to  heap  obloquy  on  the  mad- 
men who  actually  carrj'  out  the  acts  of 
terror  and  murder.  It  takes  courage  and 
statesmanship  to  denounce  the  much 
more  significant  soiu-ces  of  the  money 
that  makes  these  acts  possible. 

The  anger  and  disgust  of  the  civilized 
world  has  been  aroused  against  the  Blacli 
September  terrorists.  I  submit  that  it  is 
time  for  someone  who  knows  the  truth 
about  their  financing,  and  whose  relative 
neutrality  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in- 
sures an  acceptable  Impartiality,  to  stand 
up  and  tell  the  world  in  plain  words, 
which  governments,  segments  of  ^'ovem- 
ments.  or  individuals  are  supplying  the 
money  for  the  fanaticism  to  continue. 

The  Palestinians  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  a  fanatical  fringe,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  If  the  responsibility  is 
not  squarely  placed  where  it  truly  be- 
longs, and  soon,  and  pressures  brought 
to  bear  to  end  terrorism  by  cutting  oft  its 
main  means  of  operation — money — the 
lust  for  revenge  will  insure  a  sickening 
bloodbath  all  over  the  world. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of 
the  distlngtrlshed  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mttskie),  that  diu-ing  the  further 
consideration  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill. 
Alvin  From,  of  the  staff  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee,  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AS  OTHEIKS  SEE  US 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  most  In- 
teresting column  in  the  September  9. 
National  Observor  by  Edwin  A.  Roberts, 
Jr.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  turn.  Is  commenting 
on  the   recent   interview   of   Yugoslav 


Communist  theoretician,  Mllovan  DJilas. 
by  New  York  Times  foreign  correspond- 
ent C.  L.  Sulzberger. 

In  these  times  when  it  is  almost  a  re- 
quired reflex  to  wring  hands  over  the 
spreading  malaise  of  our  country,  it  is  a 
refreshing  thing  to  cite  an  objective  view 
which  says  just  the  opposite. 

Although  their  backgroimds  and  ca- 
reers are  widely  divergent,  both  Djilas 
and  Sulzberger  are  individualists,  never 
simply  hewing  to  the  party  line  or  the 
editorial  poUcy  of  their  respective  em- 
ployers. 

This  is  why  Mr.  Roberts  considers  the 
comments  on  America  and  its  foreign 
policy  by  Djilas — "this  enormously  brave 
and  briUiant  heretic"— eo  important. 

For  Djilas  believes  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  both  Peking  and  Moscow  to  be 
not  only  an  "impressive  historical  act," 
and  not  only  to  show  that  "Mr.  Nixon 
understands  what  communism  is,"  but 
finally  as  proof  that  "the  United  States 
won  the  cold  war  because  of  the  internal 
disintegration  of  communism." 

Why  did  that  disintegration  occur  in 
the  Commmiist  countries  and  not  in  the 
United  States?  Because,  says  Djilas.  "you 
are  a  nonideological  country  and  thus 
were  able  to  avoid  a  stalemate."  because 
vou  were  able  to  "enlarge  some  of  the 
basic  democratic  idea* — like  individual 
human  rights — thus  helping  to  erode  the 
Communist  system,"  and  because  "you 
proved  the  truth  of  yoiu"  theory  that  no 
economic  system  can  develop  isolated 
from  others.  And  you  stayed  strong 
enough." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Journalist's  Stirprisiitg  Inteeview  About 
Amebic  A 
(By  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr.) 
Among  Journalists  who  specialize  In  ana- 
lyzing lorelgu  affairs,  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the 
New  York  Times  occupiee  a  niche  all  his  own. 
Over  the  years  Sulzberger  has  chatted  with 
almost    every    major    foreign    figure    on   the 
world  stage,  as  well  as  scores  of  lesser  lights 
In  scores  of  greater  and  lesser  countries. 

His  datelines  are  often  surprising.  If  there 
Is  a  crisis  In  Japan,  Sulzberger  might  well 
be  telling  us  about  the  unrest  in  Prague.  If 
a  South  American  nation  Is  going  up  m 
smoke,  his  report  might  come  from  Paris 
and  lament  the  weaknesses  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance. 

Well,  nobody  can  be  everywhere  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  least  one  of  his  readers  is 
content  for  Sulzberger  to  choose  his  itinerary 
as  he  pleases,  because  when  this  veteran 
reporter  goes  prospecting,  he  frequently  un- 
earths  gold   In   abundance. 

He  Jd  exactly  that  recently  In  a  visit  to 
Yugoslavia  where  he  interviewed  Mllovan 
Djilas.  probably  the  worid's  most  famous  un- 
happy Communist  theoretician.  Marshal  Tito 
has  repeatedly  tried  to  neutralize  Djilas.  oc- 
casionally by  throwing  hUn  In  Jail,  but  this 
enormously  brave  and  brilliant  heretic  goes 
right  on  speaking  his  mind.  What  Djilas  told 
Sulzberger  the  other  day  is,  I  think,  worth 
the  thought ul  consideration  of  all  Americans, 
especlaUy  in  a  year  when  domestic  politicians 
are  busily  casting  mud  upon  the  waters. 

DjUas  told  Sulzberger:  "President  Nixon's 
trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow  repreeented  a 
very  impressive  historical  act.  That  showed 
that  Nixon  understands  what  communism 
la.  President  Johnson  played  on  the  conflict 


between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese.  Tbat 
is  a  classical  kind  of  policy.  But  Nixon  aav 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  good  reU- 
tlons  with  both  of  them — while  at  the  saiaa 
time  remaining  strong.  He  knows  you  caat 
aSord  to  be  weak." 


A   NONmeOLOOICAI,  COUNTKT 

Djilas  said  further:  "The  United  Statei 
won  the  Cold  War  because  of  the  Inter- 
nal disintegration  of  oommunism.  Because 
you  remained  strong  you  were  able  to  ac- 
celerate this  inevitable  process.  Nixon's  Pe- 
king and  Moscow  trips  were  a  result.  But  tbe 
U.S.  should  neither  overestimate  nor  under- 
estimate that  victory.  You  won  because  you 
are  a  nonideological  country  and  thus  w«« 
able  to  avoid  a  stalemate  like  that  which 
prevailed  between  Christianity  and  Islam 
after  their  wars,  a  victory  for  neither  sldt. 

"The  New  Left  and  those  influenced  by 
it  thmk  the  U.S.  is  wracked  by  crisis,  but 
the  so-called  crisis  In  American  society  la 
largely  imaginary.  Race  and  class  and  gen- 
eration gaps  do  exist  but  there  is  no  funda- 
mental crisis.  The  crises  you  have  are  aspects 
of  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  to  the  electroalo 
and  technological  revolutions  of  our  time. 

"But  you  have  emerged  stronger  on  the 
world  scene  because  the  Communist  world 
divided  Into  factions  while,  at  the  same  time. 
the  United  States  succeeded  in  eiilarglng 
some  of  the  basic  democratic  ideas — like  In- 
dividual human  rights— thus  helping  to 
erode  the  Communist  system. 

"And  economically  you  succeeded  in  press- 
ing the  Marxist  world  into  collaboration  with 
you.  You  proved  the  truth  of  your  theory  that 
no  economic  system  can  develop  isolated 
from  others.  And  you  stayed  strong  enough." 

PROM  A  FOREIGN  VANTAGE  POINT  j«r 

Djilas'  words  are  as  welcome  as  a  summer 
breeze  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  They  carry 
great  weight  because  the  »-ecord  is  clear  that 
DJUas  says  what  he  believes,  whatever  the 
consequences,  and  because  from  his  foreign 
vantage  point  he  can  view  America  In  broad 
and  detached  terms.  There  la  no  reason  to 
think  his  analysis  is  influenced  by  special  rs- 
gard  for  either  the  Democratic  or  Republican 
parties. 

So  here  we  have  one  of  the  world's  most 
respected  political  thinkers — and  a  maverick 
Communist  at  that — stating  that  the  United 
States  has  won  the  Cold  War  because  of  its 
mUltary  strength,  its  devotion  to  trade,  and 
its  ability  to  remain  flexible  in  international 
relations  because  It  is  not  locked  In  by 
dogma. 

What  a  dazzling  compliment.  There  a 
material  here  for  a  Fourth  of  July  speech,  or 
for  a  tract  on  what's  right  with  America.  But 
why  should  such  observations  seem  SO 
startling?  The  reason,  I  think,  is  that  for  too 
long  the  American  public  has  been  bom- 
barded with  volleys  of  criticism  from 
domestic  cvnlcs. 

We  have  heard,  for  Instance,  that  President 
Nixon's  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War  makes 
him  a  spiritual  kin  of  Hitler.  We  have  heard 
that  the  United  States  is  threatening  world 
peace  by  maintaining  a  large  miUtary  capa- 
bility, we  have  heard  that  racial  tensions  ait 
about  to  tear  America  apart.  We  have  heard 
that  the  United  States  has  been  delinquent 
in  its  diplomatic  negotiations.  We  have  ewn 
heard  the  nation  has  lost  the  respect  of  other 
countries. 

WHAT  UGLT  UOES 

What  ugly  lies  we  Americans  choose  to  tjffl 
about  ovirselves.  And  how  Ironic  that  we  nwjt 
hear  the  truth  from  one  of  the  few  li«"^ 
ualfl  in  the  world  who  is  famous  for  teluai 
the  truth. 

This  nation  has  been  struggling  for  a  gw 
eratlon  to  ease  tensions  abroad  whUe  eUmt- 
natlng  Injustices  at  home.  The  price  has  beta 
high.  It  has  been  costly,  always  in  money  «» 
occaaloruOly  In  blood,  to  convince  the  0««^ 
munlst  world  that  the  United  States.  WMl» 
disdaining  terrttortal  gain  for  itself,  Is  ooO" 
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mltted  to  resist  the  territorial  ambitions  of 
o^ers.  It  has  been  costly  to  attempt  to  rectify 
the  social  inequities  ol  the  past,  because  with 
mry  step  forward  a  badly  used  minority  be- 
comes more  impatient  to  realize  iU  rls- 
um  expectations. 

America  has  paid— and  is  paying— the 
nrtce  But  stUl  the  legions  of  complalners 
Vajong  the  intellectuals  and  the  young  have 
tiulted  the  nation  at  every  turn,  ridiculing 
tue  beet  efforts  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment to  solve  problems  that  embody  historic 
bostUltlcs  and  prejudices. 

If  our  nation  Is  not  a  perfect  model  for  the 
TOrtd,  It  is  nevertheless  a  liatlon  that  has 
often  been  right.  We  have  the  word  of  Mllo- 
na  Djilas  on  that. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr-  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
nroceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VEH'ERANS  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 
TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1030,  S.  2108. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

a  2108.  a  bUl  to  amend  chapters  17  and  31 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  availability  of  comprehensive  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  services  and  programs  for 
certain  disabled  veterans  suffering  from  al- 
coholism, drug  dependence,  and  alcohol  or 
drug  abuse  disabilities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  an 
unendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and  BehablUta- 
ttonActof  1972". 

a«c.2.  (a)  Section  601(1)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding alcoholism  and  drug  dependence)" 
Immediately  after  "disease". 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  title  Is  further 
(mended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (8). 
nepectlvely,  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(1)  of  such  section  a  new  paragraph  (2)  as 
follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'veterans',  with  reepect  to 
furnishing  hospital  care  and  medical  services 
nnder  this  chapter  for  a  service-connected 
disability.  Includes  (except  as  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  In  subchapter  VI  of  this  chapter  and 
Motion  3103  of  this  title)  a  person  who  served 
la  the  active  mUltary.  naval,  or  air  erarloe 
ud  who  was  discharged  or  released  tbere- 
ttom  with  an  other  than  dishonorable  dis- 
charge." 

(c)  Section  601  (6)  of  such  title  (as  redesig- 


nated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  rehabilitative 
services"  immediately  after  "medical  serv- 
ices". 

(d)  Section  601(7)  of  such  title  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  treatment" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and 
"treatment,  and   rehabilitative   services". 

(e)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  601  of  such 
title  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(8)  The  term  'domiciliary  care"  Includes 
necessary  medical  services  and  rehabUltatlve 
services,  and,  in  the  case  of  veterans  who 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, transportation  and  Incidental  ex- 
penses." 

(f)  Section  601  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(9)  The  term  rehabUltatlve  servtces'  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  such  profes- 
sional counseling,  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  education,  training,  and  job  re- 
ferral and  placement  services  (including 
therapeutic  work  for  remtineratlon  throtigh 
arrangements  with  private  industry,  and  es- 
sential transportation  associated  therewith) , 
and  such  other  intensive  skilled  services  ap- 
plied, on  an  Inpatient  or  outpatient  basis, 
over  such  a  protracted  period  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assist  the  patient  to  return,  as 
soon  (and  as  completely  rehabilitated)  as 
practicable,  to  his  or  her  family  and  com- 
munity as  a  productive,  self-respecting,  and 
self-sustaining  member  of  society." 

Skc.  3.  Section  602  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "an  active"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "a";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "two  years"  both  times  It 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  17  ol 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  612  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"I  612A.  Eligibility  for  readjustment  medical 
counseling 
"The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3103  of  this  title  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities,  shall  furnish  readjustment  medical 
counseling  and  appropriate  followup  care  and 
treatment  under  this  subchapter  to  any  per- 
son who  served  in  the  active  military,  naval. 
or  Bit  service  during  the  Vietnam  era  and 
was  discharged  or  released  therefrom  with 
other  than  a  dishonorable  discharge  and 
who  requests  such  coimsellng  in  order  to 
assist  such  person  in  readjusting  to  civilian 
life  following  his  discharge  or  release  from 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  Administrator,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall 
take  appropriate  action,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 241  of  this  title,  to  Insure  that  aU  vet- 
erans eligible  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion are  advised  of  their  ellglbUlty  for  such 
assistance  and  are  encouraged  to  take  tull 
advantage  thereof." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  below 
"612  EllglbUlty  for  medical  treatment," 
the  following: 

"612A.  EllglbUlty  for  readjustment  medical 
cotmsellng." 
SBC.  6.  Section  618  of  title  38,  United  Stfttea 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before 
"The  Administrator"  where  It  first  appears 
and  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sulMeotloa: 

(b)  In  providing  rehabilltatlTe  shiIom 
under  this  chapter,  tbe  AdmlnlsttBtar  sball 
take  appropriate  action  to  laeke  M  poertMe 
for  the  patient  to  teke  mextmum  advantege 
at  any  benefits  to  wlileb  be  la  entitled  under 
chapter  31.  84.  cr  85  c<  thiM  title." 

arc.  6.  (a)  Chapter  17  oi  tttle  88.  Xtalted 
States  Oode,  U  ainenrtert  bj  adding  et  tlie 
end  thereof  tbe  following  new  cnbehepter: 


SUBCHAPTEB  VI— SPECIAL  MEDICAL 
TREATMENT  AND  HEHABILITATTVB 
SERVICES  FOR  ALOOHOUSM.  DKUa 
DEPENDENCE,  OR  AIXX)HOL  OB  DBUO 
ABUSE  DISABIL1TU5U 

"5  661.  Definition 

"As  used  In  this  subchapter  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  title,  tbe 
term  'veteran',  except  as  provided  in  section 
664  of  this  Utle,  means  a  person  who  has 
been  discharged  or  released  from  a  jierlod  of 
active  miUtary.  naval,  or  air  service,  regtrd- 
less  of  the  nature  of  such  discharge  or  re- 
lease, and  regardless  of  section  3108  of  this 
title,  and  who  has  an  alcoholism,  drug  de- 
pendence, or  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  dlsablUty. 
"I  662.  Treatment  and  rehabilitative  services 
for  veterans  stifferlng  from  alcohol- 
Ism,  drug  dependence,  or  alc^iol  or 
drug  abuse  dlsabiUtles 
"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to  any 
veteran  for  an  alcoholism,  drug  dependence. 
or  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  dlsabUity  such  spe- 
cial   medical    treatment    and    rehabUltatlve 
services  and  such  hospital   and  domlcUiary 
care  (hereinafter  In  this  gubchapter  ooUec- 
tlvely  referred  to  as  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tative services)  as  he  finds  to  be  reasonably 
necesssiry  to  bring  about  the  veterans'  re- 
covery and  rehabUltatlon  from  such  disabU- 
Ity. 

"(b)    Such   treatment    and   rehabllltaUve 
services  shaU  (1)  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  medical  examination,  diagnosis,  and  clas- 
sification of  dlsabUity,  aU  appropriate  short- 
term  services   for  the   acute   effects  of  the 
dlsabmty,  alcohol  and  drug  withdrawal  treat- 
ment, group  therapy,  individual  counseling 
(Including  appropriate  referrals  for  legal  as- 
sistance), educational  tuid  vocational  guid- 
ance, and  crises  intervention,  and  (2)  be  pro- 
dded   in   hospital,   domiciliary,   outpatient, 
and  half-way  house  and  other  community- 
based  facilities  (including  store -front  facili- 
ties located  in  areas  where  large  numbers  of 
veterans  eligible  for  treatment  and  rehabUl- 
tatlve services  under  this  subchapter  reside) 
over  which  the  Administrator  has  direct  and 
exclusive   jurisdiction   or  In  other   Govern- 
ment or  public  or  private  faculties  for  which 
the  Administrator   contracts  in   accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shaU  prescribe. 
"(c)  In  providing  for  treatment  asii  reha- 
blUtatlve  services  under  this  subchapter  to 
any  veteran,  the  Administrator  shall  offer  al- 
ternative  modalities  of   treatment   to  stich 
veteran  based  upon  the  Individual  needs  of 
such  veteran. 

"(d)  In  contracting  for  treatment  and  re- 
habUltatlve services  in  non- Veterans'  Admin- 
istration faciUties  pursuant  to  this  subchap- 
ter, the  Administrator  shaU,  wherever  fea- 
sible, give  priority  to  community-based,  mul- 
tiple-modality, treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  which  include  among  their  staff 
former  addict  counselors  and  veterans  (as 
defined  In  section  101  of  this  title)  of  the 
Vietnam  era  and  stress  out -reach  efforts  to 
identify  and  counsel  veterans  eligible  for 
treatment  and  rehabUltatlve  services  tmder 
this  subchaptw. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall,  upon  receipt 
of  application  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tive services  under  this  subchapter  by  any 
veteran  who  has  been  discharged  or  releaeed 
from  a  period  ol  active  mUltary,  naval,  or  air 
service,  with  other  than  an  honorable  or  gen- 
eral discharge — 

"(l)  advise  such  veteran  of  his  right  to 
apply  to  the  appropriate  mUltary.  naval,  or 
air  service  lor  a  review  ol  tbe  nature  of  bis 
discharge  or  release  for  the  purpoee  at  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  his  discharge  and  thus  re- 
morlng  any  ineligibility  to  the  receipt  of 
bemefits  i'tih«w  this  title  or  any  other  law; 

"(3)  advise  such  veteran  ol  the  policy  of 
the  Armed  Forces  with  respect  to  review  of 
the  nature  ot  any  discharge  received  In  con- 
nection with  alcohol  or  drug  tise  or  posees- 
atom  and 

"(S)   advise  such  veteran  ol  aU  programs 
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under  this  title  and  any  other  law  to  which 
he  is  entitled  or  would  be  entitled  with  a 
general  or  honorable  discharge. 
The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  offer  and.  If  re- 
quested, provide  to  any  veteran  within  the 
purview  of  this  subsection  such  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  proc- 
ess of  preparing  and  filing  an  application 
for  a  review  of  the  nature  of  such  veteran's 
discharge  or  release  from  a  period  of  active 
military,    naval,    or    air    service. 

■•(f)  (1 1  Any  veteran  eligible  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  services  under  this  sub- 
chapter as  a  result  of  service  in  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  during  the 
Vietnam  era  shall  be  entitled  to  such  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  services. 
•  (2)  If  such  veteran — 

"(A)  requests,  but  is  not  provided  prompt- 
ly, treatment  and  rehabUltatlve  services  in 
a  facllltv  or  program  over  which  the  Admin- 
istrator has  direct  and  exclusive  ]\irlsdlc- 
tlon.  or 

•■|B)  requests  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
services  in  a  non-Veterans'  Administration 
facility  or   program   which  the   Administra- 
tor, as  hereafter  provided  in  this  paragraph, 
has  determined  provides  treatment  and  re- 
habilitative   services    consistent     with     the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter,   and  there  is 
no  faculty  or  program  described  in  clause 
(A^   readily  accessible  to  such  veteran, 
then  such  veteran  shaU  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ment on  his  behalf  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  reasonable  value  of  such  treatment  and 
rehabilitative    services    consistent    with    the 
provisions    of    this    subchapter     (Including 
services  in  accordance  with  and  under  the 
provisions  of  section  664  of  this  title)   pro- 
vided to  such  veteran  in  a  non- Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  or  program  which  the 
Administrator,    in    accordance    with    stand- 
ards established   in   such  regulations  as   he 
shall   prescribe    (as   to   drug   treatment   and 
rehabilitation    programs,    with    the    concur- 
rence of  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office    for    Drug    Abuse    Prevention    in    the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President),  has  de- 
termined provides  such   ti^tment   and  re- 
habilitative   services    consistent    with    the 
provisions   of   this   subchapter. 

•(3)  The  Administrator  shall  make  pay- 
ment to  a  non- Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility which  has  provided  treatment  or  re- 
habilitation services  under  paragraph  (2)  as 
follows:  (A)  for  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
services  provided,  out  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  medical  care  of  veterans  for 
any  fiscal  year,  and  (B)  for  rehabUltatlve 
services  provided  under  and  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  654  of  this 
title,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Special  Re- 
habUltatlon  Revolving  Fund  established  un- 
der section  655  of  this  title. 

••(g)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  treatment  and  rehabilitative  services 
In  the  case  of  any  veteran  eligible  therefor 
under  this  subchapter  who  has  been  charged 
with,  or  convicted  of,  a  criminal  offense  by 
any  court  of  compet«nt  jurisdiction  In  the 
United  States,  who  is  not  confined  and  who  Is 
not  required  to  participate  In  the  treatment 
and    rehabUitatlon    program    by    any    such 
coiirt.  In  addition,  the  Administrator  shall. 
to    the    maximum   extent   feasible,   furnish 
drugs  and  medicines  to  any  veteran  who  Is 
Incarcerated  by  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment If  such  veteran  was  receiving  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltatlve  services  under  this 
subchapter  immediately  prior  to  his  incar- 
ceration and  if  such  drugs  and  medicines  are 
ordered   by   the   attending   physician    under 
conditions  he  determlnea  provide  adequate 
safeguards  against  abuse;  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shaU  continue  to  ftimlsh  such  drugs 
and  medicines   to  such  veteran   until   such 
time  as  the  Administrator  determines  that 
responsibility  for  appropriate  treatment  will 
be  aaeumed  by  a  non- Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  or  program. 

"(2)    The  Administrator  may  also  provide 
for  treatment  and  rehabUltatlve  services  to 


any  veteran  eligible  therefor  under  this  sub- 
chapter who  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  as  the  result 
of  having  been  charged  with,  or  having  been 
convicted  of.  a  criminal  offense  and  who  is 
required  to  participate  in  a  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  by  such  court,  but 
such  services  may  be  provided  only  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines win  insure  that  the  participation  of 
such  veteran  in  the  program  In  question  will 
not  impair  the  voliintary  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  services  being  pro- 
vided to  other  patients  In  such  program. 
"5  653.  Outreach  and  counseling 

"(ai  The  Administrator  shaU  utUlze  all 
avaUable  resources  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  seeking  out  and  counseling  toward 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  all  veterans,  es- 
pecially Vietnam  era  veterans,  eligible  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  services  under 
this  subchapter. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  to  provide 
counselors  for  treatment  and  rehabUitatlon 
programs  under  this  subchapter,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, contract  for  the  services  of  or  employ 
former  addict  veterans.  The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  employ  or  contract  for  the 
services  of  such  veterans  without  regard  to 
those  provisions  of  title  6  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  persons  In  the  competitive 
service,  to  pay  such  persons  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ter 3  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 
and  to  provide  such  vettrans  with  all  neces- 
sary Job  training. 

■•(c)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  an 
affirmative  action  program,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Ijabor  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  (1)  to 
lu^ge  all  Federal  agencies,  private  and  public 
firms,  organizations,  agencies,  and  persons  to 
provide  appropriate  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  veterans  provided  treatment  and  re- 
habUitatlon under  this  subchapter  who  have 
been  determined  by  competent  medical  au- 
thority to  be  sufficiently  rehabUltated  to  be 
employable  and  i2)  in  coordination  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  place  such  veterans  in 
such  opportunities. 

"§  654.  Special    Rehabilitation    Program    of 
education  and  training  for  certain 
veterans 
■•(a)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  and  without  regard  to  a 
veteran's   eligibility    for   any   other    benefits 
under  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  and  limi- 
taUons  in  this  subchapter  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3103  of  this  title,  pro- 
vide a  special  program  of  rehabUltatlve  ser- 
vices patterned  after  education  and  training 
programs  under  chapter  31  of  this  title,  to 
any  veteran  who  was  discharged  or  released 
after  January  31,  1955.  from  active  mUltary, 
naval,  or  air  service  with  a  discharge  under 
other  than   dishonorable   conditions  to  any 
veteran    discharged    or   released    after   such 
date  with  an  undesirable  or  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge If  ( 1 )   such  veteran  is  suffering  from 
alcoholism,  drug  dependence,  or  an  alcohol 
or  drug  abuse  condition,  (2)  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that   such   alcoholism,   drug 
dependence,  or  condition  was  acquired  or  ag- 
gravated whUe  such  veteran  was  performing 
such  service,  and  (3)  auch  veteran  is  eligible 
for  and  requests  treatment  and  rehabUlta- 
tlve services  under  this  subchapter.  Such  ser- 
vices may  be  provided  to  any  such  veterans 
for   up   to  one   year  after  he  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  treatment  and  rehabUita- 
tlon program  as  recovered. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  a  month- 
ly subsistence  allowance  from  the  Special  Re- 
habUitatlon Revolving  Fund  established  un- 
der section  655  of  this  title  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  75  per  oentum,  nor  more  than 
the  fvUl  amount,  of  the  subsistence  allowance 
provided  under  chapter  31  of  this  title,  to 


each  veteran  participating  In  the  special  rt- 
habUltatlon  program  established  by  this  s*e. 
tlon. 

■•(c)  Where  any  benefit  payments  hav* 
been  made  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  to  the 
Special  RehabUitatlon  Revolving  Fund  (m- 
tabllshed  by  section  655  of  this  title)  pur- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  655(b)  of 
this  title,  the  benefit  entitlement  of  such 
veteran  on  which  such  payments  were  baasd 
shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 

"(d)  The  total  period  of  participation  by 
any  veteran  in  the  special  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram established  by  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  a  total  of  twenty-four  months,  except 
that,  in  extraordinary  cases  and  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Adminis- 
trator ShaU  prescribe,  the  Administrator  may 
approve  an  additional  period  of  participation 
and  payment  of  such  subalstence  allowance 
as  he  determines  necessary  when  he  finds 
that  the  veteran  is  making  reasonable  prog- 
ress  In  his  rehabilitation  program  and  the 
additional  assistance  Is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  program. 

••(e)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
veteran,  whUe  receiving  rehabUltatlve  senr- 
ices  under  this  section.  Is  not  eligible  for 
benefits  under  chapter  31.  34.  or  35  of  this 
title  becavise  of  the  nature  of  his  discharge  or 
release,  has  successfully  completed  the  r«- 
habllltatlon  program  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  has  been  recovered,  for  & 
period  of  one  year  or  more,  from  the  dis- 
ability for  which  he  recelTed  such  rehabiltta- 
tlve  services,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  such  veteran 
shall,  for  as  long  as  he  conttaues  his  recor- 
ery  be  eligible  for  any  readjustment  benefits 
under  chapter  31,  34,  or  35  of  this  title  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  except  for 
the  nature  of  his  discharge  or  release.  Such 
ellglbUlty  shaU  extend  retroactively  to  the 
date  such  veteran  entered  the  special  reha- 
bilitation program  established  under  this 
section. 

••(f)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  while 
receiving  benefits  under  this  section  was  not 
eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter  31.  34,  or 
35  of  this  title  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
discharge  or  release  and  who  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  has  later  become  eligible  for  such 
benefits  by  virtue  of  a  review  and  correction 
of  the  nature  of  such  discharge  or  release  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  service  concerned,  the 
total  number  of  months  of  the  period  of 
ellglbUlty  for  such  benefits  shall  be  reduced 
bv  the  total  number  of  months  of  the  wt- 
erans  participation  in  the  special  rehabUi- 
tatlon program  established  by  this  section. 

"(g)  No  veteran  shall  enter  the  progr»in 
established  under  this  section  later  than 
eight  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  or  of  such  veteran's  discharge  or 
release,  whichever  is  later. 
••§  665.  Special  RehabUitatlon  Revolving  Puxid 
••  (a)  For  the  purpoees  of  section  654  of  to* 
title,  there  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  whion 
shall  be  known  as  the  Special  RehabUita- 
tlon Revolving  Fund  ( hereinafter  In  this  suD- 
chapter  referred  to  sfi  the  'Fund'). 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  ■ 
provided  rehabUltatlve  services  u»d«f  ^f': 
tlon  654  of  this  title  and  who  Is  entlOM 
to  benefits  under  chapter  31.  34,  or  35  ofthu 
title,  including  the  restoration  of  any  bene- 
fits under  section  654(e)  ol  this  title.  tn» 
total  monetary  amount  of  such  benefits  iw 
the  period  during  which  such  services  «• 
provided  shall  be  paid  into  the  F'undhy 
transfer  from  current  and  future  appropm- 
tlons  for  readjustment  benefit*. 

"(c)  From  such  svime  as  are  appropnateo 
for  the  medical  care  of  veterans  for  W 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ■ 
authorized  and   directed  to  transfer  to  tw 

^^i^<i ^     ^        „♦   Ml. 

"(1)  within  30  days  after  the  date  or  en 
actment  of  this  section.  $5,000,000:  and 

"(2)  thereafter  from  time  to  time  unoj 
June  30,  1980,  such  sums  (not  in  «*"*"  " 
$6,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year)  as  tl»*  W 
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-mistrator  shaU  determine  and  certify  to 
Sr  secretary  as  wlU  be  neceeaary  to  maUi- 
t»to  the  solvency  of  the  Fund. 

"(d)  Amount*  transferred  or  paid  into  the 
,^  ShaU  remain  avaUable  untU  expended. 
"I66«    Audits  by  Comptroller  General 

"(»i    AU   financial   transactions   made   in 
connection  with  the  Fund  and  with  contracts 
^tTand  payments  to  non -Veterans  Admln- 
totratlon  facilities  and  programs  under  this 
Subchapter  shall  be  audited  annuaUy  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statee  in 
-ccordance    with    the    prlnciplee    and    pro- 
^duree  applicable   in   revolving  funds  and 
oonunerclal  corporate  transactions  and  un- 
der such  rules  and  regrulatlona  as  he  shall 
nrescrtbe   The  representatives  oi  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  shall  have  acoeas  to  all  books, 
^counts,  financial  records,  reporU,  files,  and 
»U  othw  papers,  thln«».  or  property  In  con- 
nection with  such  transactions  necessary  to 
fsclUtate  audits  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion   and  such  representatives  shall  be  af- 
forded full  faclllttee  for  verifying  transac- 

"(b)  The  expenses  of  any  audit  performed 
under  this  section  shaU  be  borne  out  of  ap- 
nroprlaUons  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
flce  and  appropriations  In  such  sums  as  may 
b«  necessary  to  conduct  any  such  audit  are 
authorized. 

"(c)  A  report  of  such  audit  for  any  fiscal 
rear  shall  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six 
laonths  foUowlng  the  close  of  such  flsc^ 
year  The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  ali 
the  audit  and  shaU  Include  with  respect  to 
the  Fund  a  statement  of  assets  and  Uablll- 
tlss,  capital,  and  surpltxs  or  deficit;  a  state- 
ment of  surplus  or  deficit  analysis;  a  state- 
ment of  Income  and  expense;  a  statement  of 
sources  and  appUcatlon  of  funds;  and  such 
statements  and  information  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  Congress  In- 
formed of  the  operations  and  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Fund  and  of  such  non-Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  and  pro- 
grams, together  with  such  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  deem  advisable.  Including  a  report 
of  any  impairment  of  capital  or  lack  of  suf- 
ficient capital  noted  In  the  audit.  A  copy 
of  each  such  report  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  Administrator. 

"(d1  The  Comptroller  General  shall  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  section  In 
such  a  way  as  to  comply  ■with  the  provisions, 
respecting  medical  confidentiality,  set  forth 
In  section  659  of  this  title. 
"1657.  Budget  requests 

"For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30,  1973. 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  there  shall 
be  included  In  the  budget  required  to  be  sul>- 
mltted  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section  201  of 
the  Budget  and  Accoimtlng   Act,   1921    (31 
tJ.S.C.  11),  a  separate  line  item  showing  the 
estimated  expenditures  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  this  subchapter  during 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  eligible  veterans,  broken  down 
80  as  to  refiect  expenditures  from  medical 
csre  appropriations  and  from  the  Fund. 
"I  668.  Treatment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by   the   Veterans'   Adminis- 
tration 
"(a)   Any  member  of  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  who  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned to  have  an  alcoholism,  drug  depend- 
ence,  or    alcohol    or   drug    abuse    disability, 
niay.  pursuant  to  such  terms  as  may  be  mu- 
tuaUy  agreeable  to  the  Secretary  concerned 
«ad  the  Administrator,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  4,   1916,  as 
amended  {31  U.S.C.  686),  be  transferred  to 
any  Veterans'  Administration  faculty  •within 
the  last  ninety  days  of  his  totir  of  duty  and 
be   provided    treatment    and    rehabilitative 
services  under  this  subchapter  as  If  he  were 
*■  veteran, 
"(b)  The  Admlzilstrator  shall  from  time  to 


time  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned as  to  the  progress  of  the  treatment  of 
any  member  transferred  to  him  pursuant  to 
tha  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  release  such  member  to  the 
Secretary  concerned  when  the  Administrator 
finds  that  the  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  dlsablUty 
of  such  member  is  stabilized,  or  certifies  that 
( 1 )  such  member  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  treatment  pre- 
scribed, or  (2)  the  treatment  which  could 
otherwise  be  provided  will  be  of  no  further 
benefit  to  such  member. 

"(c)  No  member  of  the  active  mlUtary. 
naval,  or  air  service  shall  be  transferred  to 
any  Veterans'  Administration  faclUty  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  unless 
such  member  requests  such  transfer  in  writ- 
ing for  a  specified  period  of  Ume  within  his 
totir  of  duty.  No  such  member  thereafter 
transferred  shall  be  retained  for  treatment 
by  the  Administrator  beyond  such  specified 
period  of  time  within  his  tour  of  duty  unless 
the  member  in  writing  requests  treatment 
for  a  further  specified  period  of  time  and 
such  request  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  and  the  Administrator. 


"5  669.  Medical  confidentiality 

■•(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  aU  records  made  or  Information  dl- 
wUged  by  a  person  In  connection  with  the 
provtslon  of  treatment  and  rehabUltatlve 
services  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter ShaU  be  kept  confidential  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  such  record.  Information. 
or  the  fact  of  such  treatment  may  be  disclosed 
oiUy  for  the  purposes  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances   expressly     authorized     in     this 

••(b)  If  the  patient  who  Is  the  subject  of 
the  record.  Information,  or  fact  of  treatment 
obtained  or  provided  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subchaprter — 

••(1)  has  voluntarUy  requested  In  writing 
a  waiver  of  confidentiality  (A)  to  medical 
personnel  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  or 
treatment.  (B)  to  his  attorney,  or  (C)  to 
government  personnel  or  a  named  person 
or  organization  (1)  In  connection  with  the 
patient  (or  his  famUy,  successors,  heirs,  or 
assigns)  obtaining  benefits  to  which  he  may 
(or  they  might)  be  entitled,  or  (11)  ■where  the 
director  of  the  faculty  responsible  for  treat- 
ment, rehabUitatlon,  or  placement  of  the 
patient  determines  that  such  disclosure  would 
be  clearly  beneficial  for  the  patient; 

"(2)  Is  determined,  by  competent  medi- 
cal authority,  to  be  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  himself  or  others  and  the  disclosure  of 
such  record,  information,  or  fact  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  to  alleviate  such  dan- 
ger; at 

•  ( 3 )  Is  deceased  and  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  disclosure  of  sucb  record, 
Information,  or  fact  Is  necessary  for  any  of 
the  survivors  of  such  patient  to  obtain  bene- 
fits to  which  they  may  be  entlUed.  Includ- 
ing the  pursuit  of  legal  action: 
then  such  record.  Information,  or  fact  may 
he  disclosed  for  the  piirposes  and  under  the 
circumstances  specified  herein. 

'•(c)  Any  record,  Information,  or  fact  of 
treatment  obtamed  or  provided  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter  may  also  be 
disclosed  If  authorized  by  an  appropriate 
order  of  a  cotirt  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion granted  after  application  showing  good 
cause  therefor.  In  assessing  good  cause  the 
court  shall  weigh  the  public  Interest  and  the 
need  for  disclosure  against  the  Injury  to  the 
patient,  to  the  physlclan-patlent  relation- 
ship, and  to  the  treatment  and  rehabUltatlve 
services.  Upon  the  granting  of  such  order, 
the  court.  In  determining  the  extent  to  which 
any  disclosure  of  ail  or  any  part  of  any  rec- 
ord. Information,  or  fact,  is  necessary,  shall 
Impose  appropriate  safeguards  against  un- 
authorized disclosure. 

■•(d)  The  Administrator  shall  Insure  that 
any  record,  information,  or  fact  of  treatment 
obtained  o*  provided  under  the  provisions  of 


this  subchapter  shsOl  not  be  released  or  di- 
vulged in  any  manner,  for  any  purpose,  or 
with  any  effect  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
the  veteran  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  any  person,  program,  or  organisation 
carrying  out  functions  under  this  title  In 
connection  with  any  Judicial  proceeding 
(crunlnal  cw  clvU),  administrative  proceed- 
ing, or  criminal  or  other  mvestlgatlon  to 
which  such  patient  Is  a  party  urUess  author- 
ized under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

••(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  prohibit 
the  Administrator  from  releasing  statistical 
data  compiled  without  reference  to  individ- 
ual names  or  other  identUylng  character- 
istics. .  ^  „ 
••(f)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  shaU 
continue  to  apply  to  any  record,  information, 
or  fact  of  treatment  obtained  or  provided  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  con- 
cerning any  person  who  has  been  a  patient, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  when  he  ceases  to 
t>e  a  patient. 

••(g)  Except  as  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion, any  person  who  discloses  any  record.  In- 
formation, or  fact  of  treatment  obtained  or 
provided  imder  the  provUions  of  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $600  in 
the  case  of  a  first  offense,  and  not  more  than 
$6,000  in  the  case  of  each  subsequent  offense. 
•  5  660.  Reports. 

"The   Administrator  shaU  submit   to  the 
Congress  sU  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section  and  thereafter  on  each  February 
1  a  fuU  report  on  the  implementation  of  this 
subchapter,  separately  with  respect  to  alco- 
holism and  alcohol  abuse,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  drug  dependency  and  abuse  on  the 
other,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of    alternate    treatment    and  -  rehabUitatlon 
programs  provided  hereunder,  mcludlng  (I) 
the  number  of  veterans  and  servicemen  pro- 
vided treatment  and/or  rehabUltatlve  serv- 
ices. 1 2)   the  average  duration  of  such  treat- 
ment and/ or  services,  (3)  the  estimated  per- 
centage of  successful  rehabUitatlon  and  en- 
during recovery  cases,  (4)  an  analysis  of  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  rehabUitatlon  ex- 
perience, (6)  a  fuU  accounting  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  from  the  F*und  and  an  esti- 
mate  of  medical  care   appropriations  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Fund  In  tl^s^  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  (6)  a  description  of  outreach.  In- 
formation dissemination,   and  Job  develop- 
ment and  placement  efforts,   (7)    a  full  ac- 
counting of  payments  to,  and  an  evaluation 
of  services  and  programs  provided  In,  non- 
Veterans'   Administration  faculties,    (8)    ex- 
perience  under   the   medical    confidentiality 
provisions.  (9)  plans  for  new  program  direc- 
tions,  and    (10)    such   recommendations   for 
legislations     as     the     Administrator     deems 
appropriate" 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
\a  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

•SUBCHAPTER  VI— SPECIAL  MEDICAL 
TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITATTVE 
SERVICES  FOR  ALCOHOLISM,  DRUG  DE- 
PENDENCE, OR  ALCOHOL  OR  DRUG 
ABUSE  DISABIUTTES 

"Sec. 

"651.  DeflJiltlon 

"662.  Treatment  and  rehabUltatlve  services 
for  veterans  suffering  from  alco- 
holism, drug  dependence,  or  alcohol 
or  drug  abuse  disabUltles. 

"668.  Outreach  and  counseling. 

"654.  Special  RehabUitatlon  Program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  for  certalr 
veterans,  r 

"666.  Special  RehabUitatlon  Revolving  Fund 

"666.  Audits  by  Comptroller  General. 

"667.  Budget  requests. 

"668.  Treatment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by  the  Veterans'  Adminstra- 
tlon. 

"669.  Medical  confidentiality. 

"660.  Reports.". 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  aalc  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
8  2108  be  amended  by  adding  a  comma 
and  the  word  "or  ■  after  the  word  "condi- 
tions" on  line  5,  page  20. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  its  consideration  of  H.R.  9265,  a 
companion  bill,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objattlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9265).  the  Servicemen's.  Vet- 
erans', and  Ex-servlcemen's  Drug  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  9265  and  to  substitute 
therefor  the  text  of  S.  2108,  as  reported 
and  as  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us.  S.  2108.  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans' Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and 
RehabUiUtion  Act  of  1972.  which  I  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  on  September   1   and  the  pro- 
visions of  wlilch  we  will  shortly  move 
be  Inserted  in  Ueu  of  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  9265.  represents  the  culmination  of 
extensive  work  over  the  last  18  mqnths 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  this 
bill  has  such  broad-based  bipartisan  co- 
aponsorship — six  Democrats  and  six  Re- 
publicans representing  every  region  of 
the  country — and  Is  cosponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.    President,    this    consensus    and 
broad-based   support   required    a   great 
deal  of  flexibility  and  accommodation  on 
the  part  of  all  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Health  and 
Hospitals  Subcommittee,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  particular  admiration  and 
gratitude  today  for  the  cooperation  and 
courtesies  extended  to  me  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  particularly 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hartke.  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. They  were  ably  assisted  by  the 
chief   counsel  of   the   committee,   Guy 
McMlchael.  and  the  minority  staff  mem- 
bers, Ed  McGlnnls  and  T>ler  Craig,  and 
I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  them  as 
well  for  their  outstanding  efforts  in  be- 
half of  this  committee  substitute. 

I  also  want  to  note  my  appreciation 
for  the  great  assistance  of  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  who  serves  as  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  our  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals Subcommittee  and  who  has  played 
such  a  forceful  and  vital  role  in  moving 
this  bill  through  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  to  the  floor  today. 
Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  compre- 


hensive drug  addiction  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation program  was  poignantly 
highlighted  in  a  July  16.  1972,  article  by 
Paul  Starr  in  the  Smiday  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Drug  (Mis)  treatment  for 
GI's. "  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  article  be  set  forth  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  PcBt,  JiUy  18,  1972] 

DBTTQ    (Ml3)TM;ATMia»T  rO»  GI'3 

(By  Paul  Starr) 
(Note.— The  author  la  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  veterans  at  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Responlsve  Lafw.) 

The  soldier  was  standing  In  front  of  the 
VA  psychiatrist. 

"When  do  I  get  out  of  here?"  he  demanded. 
"Just  tell  me  when  I  get  out  of  here." 

He  must  have  asked  that  question  a  dozen 
times  in  a  single  day.  Nothing  else  seemed 
to  be  on  his  mind.  Only  a  week  before  the 
Army  had  shipped  him  back  from  Vietnam 
after  a  urine  test  singled  him  out  as  a  heroin 
user.  Following  a  brief  stay  at  a  military  base 
stateelde,  he  had  been  transferred  to  a  Vet- 
ertma"  Administration  hospital  for  manda- 
tory treatment  before  discharge.  But  he 
wasn't  interested  In  getting  treatment,  only 
In  getting  discharged.  Almoet  to  a  man,  the 
soldiers  sent  to  the  VA  dalm  they  have  no 
problem  with  drugs.  "My  problem's  been  the 
Army,"  they  insist,  and  many  of  them  may 
well  be  right. 

In  the  uproar  over  heroin  use  In  Vietnam 
and    the     need    for    treatment     programs, 
scarcely  anyone  has   considered   the   view- 
points or  situations  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves.  As  a  result,  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  effort  Is  being  expended,  most  of  It  with 
little  Impact  on  the  problem.  And  with  fail- 
ure becoming  more  apparent,  public  policy 
has  edged  toward  compulsory  forms  of  treat- 
ment that  may  only  aggravate  the  situation. 
Under  current  procedures,  soldiers  Identi- 
fied as  drug  users  are  assigned  to  VA  hos- 
pitals whlle^  stUl  on  active  duty  If  their  term 
of  service  Is  about  to  end.  If  it  Is  not.  they 
receive  treatment  within  the  services. 

The  mandatory  referrals  to  the  VA  were 
Instituted  late  last  year  by  the  administra- 
tion to  ensure  that  no  soldier  would  be  re- 
leased without  30  days  of  drug-free  ex- 
perience and  to  take  the  burden  of  providing 
that  experience  off  the  military. 

An  earlier  policy  had  left  the  decision  on 
whether  to  undergo  VA  treatment  up  to  the 
Individual   GI.   But   In  mid-September,   Dr. 
Jerome  Jaffe.  President  Nlxons  top  adviser 
on  drug  abuse,  reported  that  voluntfirj'  treat- 
ment "was  not  working  as  we  had  hoped." 
Since   the   previous   July,   when   urine   tests 
were  first  used,  only  23  Identified  drug  users 
had  decided  on  their  own  to  go  to  the  VA. 
Dissatisfied,  the  administration  decided  that 
soldiers    would    be    assigned    against    their 
wishes  to  veterans'  hospitals  for  up  to  one 
month  before  discharge.  The  administration 
also  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  involun- 
tarUy  extend  a  drug  user's  service  30  days. 
This  measure,  stlU  pending,  would  permit  the 
government  to  channel  every  outgoing  serv- 
iceman thought  to  be  using  drugs  through 
the  VA.  Including  those  apprehended  In  the 
last  days  of  their  tour.  Some  congressmen 
want    to    go    further.    Rep.    John    Murphy 
(D-N.T.)  has  proposed  a  bUl  that  would  pro- 
vide for  compulsory  treatment  in  any  federal 
Institution  for  as  long  a*  42  months. 

JUST    A    FORMALITY 

Pew  people  at  VA  hospitals,  either  staff 
or  patients,  seriously  believe  the  treatment  Is 
anything  more  than  a  formality.  Even  the 
goal  of  30  drug-free  days  Is  not  always 
achieved,  since  dr\igs  are  widely  available  on 
VA  awards  And  because  the  hospital  staffs 
find  many  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  angry  and 


uncooperative,  the  soldiers  are  often  quickly 
released  on  an  outpatient  basis  emd  told  to 
come  back  m  a  few  weeks  to  pick  up  thetr 
mUltary  discharge  papers.  In  the  meantlms, 
the  men  are  able  to  go  home — or  back  to 
the  streets. 

A  recent  case  exenxpllflee  typical  practices 
under  the  referral  system.  Twenty-one  yews 
old.  Identified  as  a  drug  \iser  by  urinalysis  la 
Vietnam,  this  soldier  Insisted  to  VA  physi- 
cians that  he  only  smoked  heroin  now  and 
then,  never  maintained  It  and  had  never 
become  addicted. 

Day  1  (initial  evaluation):  "He  ia  s/iowinp 
at  -present  a  very  nef/ative  attitude  toward 
beinjr  on  a  drug  proffram  as  he  feels  no  prol>. 
lem." 

Day  7  {progress  report) :  ". .  .  very  negative 
attitude — all  he  wants  is  out — olaiTU  he  has 
no  drug  problem." 
Day  8:  Discharged. 

WhUe  the  VA  has  In  the  past  year  and  a 
half  established  36  drug  treatment  centers  in 
Its  extensive  hospital  system,  soldiers  "med' 
evac'd"  from  Southeast  Asia  generally  will 
have  Uttle  to  do  with  them.  "They  never 
want  to  come  In."  says  Ruth  Stoffer,  director 
of  a  tough  residential  treatment  unit  In  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  "The  hospital  Is  responsible  for 
thetQ,  but  not  our  program.  They  go  on.  s 
psychiatric  ward." 

Placing  drug-using  soldiers  in  wards  with 
psychiatric  patients  Is  bitterly  resented  by 
the  young  QIs  who  see  themselves  as  per- 
fectly healthy.  "It's  hard  to  get  along  with 
them,"  says  one  veteran  who  spent  time  on  a 
unit  with  mental  patients.  "Some  of  thsm 
were  slobbering  aU  over  their  food.  You  Jost 
dont  put  yourself  In  that  category." 

RESTTLT     IS    ALIENATION 

Once  they  receive  their  military  discharge 
papers,  the  soldiers  leave  VA  hospitals— few 
with  fond  memories.  Although  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  referral  system  Is  ostensibly 
to  Impress  upon  them  the  availability  of  VA 
drug  programs,  the  effect  more  likely  Is  per- 
manent alienation  from  the  VA  and  from 
therapy.  The  retention  rate  beyond  the  re- 
quired stay  runs  close  to  zero. 

"Most  of  them  don't  want  to  stay,"  admits 
Dr.  William  wmick,  director  of  the  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  VA  hospital.  "We're  somewhat 
disappointed  because  we  went  *to  some 
lengths  to  provide  a  program."  The  story  is 
the  same  elsewhere. 

"The  reality  Is  that  most  men  who  are 
about  to  be  discharged  and  who  have  been 
caught  on  drugs  don't  want  treatment," 
says  June  Schwartz,  a  veterans'  assistance 
counselor  in  the  Baltimore  drug  program. 
"The  first  reason  Is  that  many  who  are  caught 
in  urinalysis  are  not  addicted.  The  urlnalyeto 
showed  heroin,  but  maybe  they  were  smoking 
It.  Another  reason  Is  that  even  If  they  w«e 
addicted,  a  lot  of  them  have  no  Intention  of 
stopping.  It's  only  after  they've  reached  the 
streets  again  and  experienced  the  hassle  of 
earning  money  to  get  drugs  that  they  want 
to  stop. 

"And  a  third  factor  Is  the  forced  treatment 
in  the  Army.  We've  seen  this  a  number  of 
times.  A  lot  of  them  are  forced  to  detoxify  in 
Vietnam  under  not  very  pleasant  circum- 
stances. Then  they're  forced  to  go  through 
an  Army  treatment  program  and  then  the 
VA.  By  that  time,  they've  had  it." 

Those  addicts  who  do  voluntarUy  enter 
VA  drug  programs  come  in  off  the  street* 
after  having  spent  months  or  years  facing 
the  brutal  conditions  of  addiction  in  the 
United  States — constant  hustling,  legal  en- 
tanglements, imprisonment,  family  proo* 
lems.  adulterated  drugs,  hepatitis,  commu- 
nity hostUlty.  But  even  then  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  go  to  the  VA.  fearing  that  thett 
medical  records  will  not  be  kept  confidential 
or  that  they  may  lose  other  veterans'  bene- 
fits. "I  thought  twice  about  coming  here 
becatise  of  government  identification,"  stated 
one  patient.  And  Dr.  Wlnlck  of  Brockton 
concedes.   'They  identify  us  as  a  quasi-mlU- 
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urv  organization,"  an  Impression  which  la 
only  strengthened  by  the  mandatory  referral 

Because  of  government  control,  con^)!!- 
ejted  intake  procedures,  ellglblUty  limita- 
tions and  the  general  orientation  of  the  VA 
toward  older  veterans,  many  VA  drug  pro- 
gnioa  now  have  a  "bad  name"  on  the 
latets-^T  no  name  at  aU.  WhUe  the  agency 
lias  touted  Its  efforts  natlonaUy.  they  gener- 
auy  oHer  Uttle  community  outreach.  Conse- 
Quently.  some  programs  run  well  below  ca- 
pacity. The  Bedford  unit  has  beds  and  staff 
laiO  drug  users;  this  spring  It  had  only  13 
patients,  virtually  aU  of  whom  entered  the 
hospital  to  escape  heavy  criminal  charges. 
The  VA's  outpatient  clinic  In  Boston,  primar- 
ily a  methadone  maintenance  program.  Is 
running  at  half  capacity  whUe  every  other 
methadone  program  In  Boston  has  a  waiting 
list  oX  6  to  12  months.  In  New  York  tiie  wait- 
lag  list  for  municipal  methadone  programs 
runs  well  into  the  thousands,  but  at  the 
three  New  York  VA  hosplttUs  there  has  been 
no  overflow.  They  treat  a  little  more  than 
600  addicts.  In  a  city  where  the  official  esti- 
mates   place    addicted    veterans    at    about 

10,000. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-CaUf.)  cltee  the 
VA's  heavy  reliance  on  methadone  mainte- 
nance as  one  reason  for  the  small  numbers. 
In  many  areas,  no  other  long-term  VA  treat- 
ment U  available.  In  Washington,  for  ex- 
ample, the  VA  offers  methadone  but  no  in- 
tensive, drug-free  program.  Patients  seeking 
Buch  therapy  are  referred  elsewhere.  "There's 
not  a  whole  lot  we  can  do,"  says  Dr.  N.  B. 
Tamarkln,  chief  of  the  Washington  unit, 
adding  that  he  hopes  to  secure  space  for  a 
therapeutic  commvinlty  in  the  near  future. 
But  whatever  the  type  of  therapy,  Cranston 
pomts  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  VA  pro- 
grams as  evidence  "that  tens  of  thousands 
of  veteran  addicts  on  the  streets  today  slm- 
p'7  have  no  faith  In  the  VA  drug  treatment 
programs." 

NO    JVNKIX    mXM'l'lTX 

The  resistance  to  treatment  goes  beyond 
mare  distrust  of  the  VA,  however.  The  QIs 
resist  the  entire  notion  that  they  are  stok 
and  need  rehabUltatlon.  "They  dont  want  to 
identify  with  Junkies,"  says  one  older  addict- 
ed veteran.  "They  feel  when  they  left  Viet- 
nam, they  left  their  habit." 

At  least  Initially,  the  veterans  do  appear  to 
differ  sharply  from  street  addicts  here.  They 
an  generaUy  in  better  physical  condition, 
ahowtng  few  of  the  secondary  signs  of  addlo- 
tkio— «uch  as  hepatitis — since  they  have 
been  smoking  or  snorting  heroin  rather  than 
mjectlng  It  (the  source  of  nearly  all  the 
medical  complications) .  Their  motivation  has 
often  been  situational :  They  may  have  begun 
drug  use  not  as  an  expression  of  emotional 
disturbance  but  as  an  act  of  self-medlcatlrai 
In  an  oppressive  setting.  And  perhaps  most 
Important,  for  the  retiumlng  soldiers  heroin 
addiction  has  not  represented  a  total  identity 
u  It  has  for  the  street  addict.  They  have  not 
submerged  all  other  aspects  of  their  Uree  in 
the  ptirsult  of  heroin  and  the  means  to  buy 
It  Since  they  botight  drugs  cheaply  In  Vlet- 
Mun  and  the  Army  supplied  their  other  needs, 
the  Boldlers  have  not  yet  had  to  organize  their 
llree  around  their  habits. 

And  many  may  not  be  willing  to  do  ao.  Dr. 
Itaman  Zlnberg — a  Harvard  psychiatrist  v^o 
titveled  to  Vietnam  last  year  and  has  been 
Interviewing  veterans  since  then — has  found 
»  strong  inhibition  against  both  the  needle 
»ad  the  junkie  lUe.  Twenty-four  of  the  26 
nan  he  has  been  seeing  have  stopped  on  their 
own.  Unfortunately,  when  a  veteran  comes 
home  and  gives  up  his  habit  becatise  of  what 
K  would  mean  to  his  family,  there  Is  no  so- 
dal  agency,  no  class  of  professionals,  no 
treatment  program  that  can  claim  him  as 
^br  success.  As  a  result,  such  cases  never  get 
wonted  in  the  making  of  public  policy.  The 
PoselbUlty  that  going  home  Is  more  effective 
tJwapy  than  any  treatment  program  now 
»nilable  Is  scarcely  considered. 


The  probabUlty  of  natural  remission  Is 
hard  to  evaluate.  Veterans  who  stop  using 
heroin.  Dr.  Zlnberg  cautions,  have  not  re- 
pudiated or  even  regretted  their  past  use; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  "sp«eJc  well" 
of  the  drag.  They  simply  find  the  social  bar- 
riers to  continuing  drug  use  too  steep.  It  Is 
an  open  question  whether  their  abstinence 
represents  genuine  remission  or  merely  a 
hiatus  In  drug  use.  In  the  fact  of  harsh 
pressures  at  home,  they  may  revert  to  heroin 
for  the  same  escape  It  provided  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Older  addicted  veterans  are  skeptical 
about  the  younger  men.  "They  might  not 
do  It  now."  says  one  addict,  "but  It's  a  crutch 
and  they  know  It'e  there." 

BRXACB  OT  BIOHTI 

The  tendency  of  some  Vietnam  veteran 
heroin  users  toward  remission  or  at  least 
dormancy  should  nUe  out  a  pjollcy  ot  en- 
forced treatment.  Not  only  Is  commitment 
to  Institutionalized  care  an  unwarranted 
breach  of  the  mens  Indlvldtial  rights,  but 
also  it  almost  guarantees  aggravation  of  their 
problems.  On  a  long-term  basis  It  wovild 
serve  only  to  confirm  an  identity  that  In 
many  cases  may  turn  out  to  be  ephemeral. 
By  labeling  them  with  the  stigma  of  addic- 
tion, cutting  them  off  from  famUlee,  friends 
and  Jobs.  Institutionalized  treatment  would 
leave  the  men  with  a  mlntmtun  of  social  sup- 
port on  reentry  to  civilian  life.  Moreover,  the 
past  record  of  Involuntary  treatment  has 
been  abysmal. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  treatment  Is  to  be 
voluntary,  then  the  Implications  must  be 
faced  squarely.  Those  veterans  who  continue 
to  use  heroin  will  enter  therapeutic  programs 
only  after  they  have  run  into  serious  trouble 
at  home.  "You  dont  submit  yourself  to 
treatment  tmtU  you've  hit  rock  bottom,"  says 
one  veteran  addict,  and  on  their  way  to  "rock 
bottom."  the  men  are  going  to  hurt  many 
persons,  not  Just  themselves. 

The  hope  that  mandatory  referrals  to  the 
VA  might  present  that  kind  of  detcrioraUon 
seems  to  have  little  basis.  Even  if  return- 
ing soldiers  were  placed  in  an  ideal  thera- 
peutic setting — and  the  VA  is  far  from  tha* — 
they  would  probably  still  refuse  treatment 
because  they  won't  accept  society's  defini- 
tion of  them  as  sick.  This  is  the  critical  Im- 
passe, not  Just  In  the  treatment  of  veterans, 
but  in  the  treatment  of  other  addicts  as 
well.  While  the  United  States  has  been  mov- 
ing from  a  penalt  to  a  medical  approach 
toward  heroin  addiction,  the  people  most 
directly  aflected  fl"rt  the  medical  conception 
no  more  palatable.  The  tisers  and  the  addicted 
not  only  refuse  to  take  part  in  drug  pro- 
grama;  they  refuse  to  accept  the  ideology  be- 
hind them.  It  Is  only  when  they  encounter 
the  extreme  social  and  physical  problems  at 
addiction — created  not  so  much  by  their  de- 
pendence on  heroin  as  by  their  dependence 
on  a  vicious  black  market — that  they  begin 
to  adjtist  to  the  dominant  values  of  the 
society  and  accept  the  premise  that  they  are 
sick  and  In  need  of  therapy. 

NO  EAST  SOLUTION 

There  Is  no  easy  viray  out  of  this  situation. 
Compulsory  institutionalization  reinforces 
as  many  problems  as  It  relieves  while  volun- 
tary treatment  ensuree  that  hard-core  ad- 
dicts will  create  misery  for  themselvee  and 
thetr  conununlties  before  accepting  treat- 
ment. A  third  alternative  la  a  radical  re- 
structuring of  ovu-  entire  approach  to  the 
problem  along  the  lines  the  British  have  fol- 
lowed. But  at  this  point,  few  Americans  are 
willing  to  support  heroin  maintenance  as  a 
last  option  In  a  multl -modality  program. 

The  history  of  drug  addiction  In  America 
suggests  a  troublesome  pattern:  Ftrrt  drug 
abuse  takes  Its  vlctlma,  then  public  hysteria 
and  moralistic  legislation  take  many  more. 
The  case  of  heroin  use  In  Vietnam  seems  to 
be  no  exception.  Out  of  a  genuinely  aerlous 
problem  we  seem  fully  capable  of  creating 
a  much  larger  one.  By  Indiscriminately 
categorizing  all  tiaers  of  opium  and  heroin 
In  Vietnam  as  addicts  and  by  8ugge8*lng  that 


their  Involvement  Is  more  sertotia  than  street 
addiction  here  because  of  the  purity  of  druci 
available  In  Vietnam,  the  press  has  encour- 
aged a  new  wave  of  scn^goatlng  and  regres- 
sive legislation.  The  irony  is  that  this  climate 
has  been  fanned  by  both  poUtlcal  peraua- 
slone — by  the  left  to  heighten  antiwar  aentl- 
msnt  and  by  the  right  In  concern  for  the 
morale  and  strength  of  the  armed  foroee. 
The  vlctlma  of  thla  antagonistic  coopera- 
tion wlU  most  likely  be  the  men  everyone 
presumed  to  help.  They  vrlll  bear  the  stigma 
of  addiction  and.  If  Rerp.  Murphy  and  other* 
have  their  way,  the  onxusof  forced  treatment. 
Whereas  a  year  ago  the  problMn  centered  on 
the  military's  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the 
extent  of  drxig  abuse,  today  the  dangers  are 
Institutional  overreactlon  and  overtreatment. 
Juat  Ilka  the  addicts  themselves,  the  public 
seems  Inct^table  of  handling  the  problem  of 
drugs  with  moderation. 

BaCKOBOUWl) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
A£Falrs  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public   Welfare, 
chaired  by  my  friend  and  colleague  (Mr. 
HUGHXS) ,  and  on  which  I  also  serve,  as 
he  does  on  the  HeaJth  and  Hospitals 
Subcommittee,  conducted  joint  oversight 
hearings  on  drug  addiction  and  abuse 
and  on   alcoholism  and  alcohol   abuse 
among  military  vetersins  on  June  15  and 
Jime  23,  1971.  The  Health  and  Hospitals 
Subcommittee     conducted     additional 
hearings  on  S.  2108,  HJR.  9265,  and  re- 
lated veterans'  addiction  treatment  and     v^ 
rehabilitation  bills  on  July  20  and  Sep- 
tember 14,  1971.  At  these  very  extensive 
hearings,   testimony  was  presented  by 
the  Administrator  and  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  other  VA  repre- 
sentatives, veterans'  organizations,  n.S. 
Senators,  physicians,  Vietnam  veteran 
ex-addlcts,  representatives  of  non-VA, 
community -based  drug  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs,  and  by  other 
concerned  persons. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals by  poll  unanimously  referred  S. 
2108,  with  a  proposed  committee  substi- 
tute amendment  which  I  proposed,  to  the 
full  Veterans'  Affairs  Committer  for  ac- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs met  in  executive  session  on  June  23 
and  unanimously  approved  and  ordered 
favorably  reported  S.  2108,  with  a  com- 
mittee substitute  amendment  and  a  title 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  beeo  some 
delay  between  the  date  that  the  com-, 
mittee  ordered  S.  2108  reported  and  the 
filing  of  the  report,  which  I  think  de- 
serves some  explanation.  During  the  pe- 
riod in  question  and  immediately  prior 
thereto,  we  were  involved  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  on  two  major  veterans' 
health  bills  which  I  authored  (S.  2219/ 
H.J.  Rea.  748  and  S.  2354/HJl.  ]0880'>, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Health 
Manpowa-  Training  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Veterans'  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of 
1972,  respectively,  as  ■well  as  being  in  the 
process  of  reporting  out.  preparing  the 
committee  report  and  passing  In  the  Sen- 
ate an  extensive  veterans  education  and 
employment  measure,  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of  1972 — S. 
2161/HJl.  12828.  It  was  clear  during  the 
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period  while  we  were  engaging  In  these 
extensive  negotiations  on  these  three 
very  complex  measures  that  there  would 
be  no  time  or  Inclination  to  open  nego- 
tiations on  still  a  third  measure  at  that 
time  Since  we  have  now  made  very  sub- 
stantial progress  in  our  negotiatlonson 
all  three  of  these  measures.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  reach  agreement  In  the 
next  2  weeks  on  each  of  them,  and  thus. 
the  time  now  seems  appropriate  to  send 
this  fourth  measure.  S.  2108  to  the  House 
for  its  consideration. 

pnovisioNS    or   coMMrrrM    substitxtte 
Mr  President,  the  basic  purpose  of  S. 
2108  is  to  provide  for  a  fully  funded, 
comprehensive  drug  and  alcohol  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitaUon  program  for  ad- 
dicted veterans  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  discharge  or  finding  of  service  con- 
nection in  the  usual  sense  required  for 
eligibUity  for  certato  VA  medical  treat- 
ment. Recognizing  that  the  return  of 
the  veteran  addict  to  a  productive  and 
personally  fulfilling  social  role  requlr^ 
far  more  than  merely  identification  and 
detoxification,  the  committee  substitute 
places    particular    stress    on    Providing 
highly  individualized,  community-based. 
mulUmodallty,    in-house    and    contract 
services,  including  a  wide  range  of  voca- 
tional and  educational  counseling  and 
rehabilitative  services  and  job  placement 
assistance  for  aU  addict  veterans.  In  ad- 
dition the  committee  substitute  requires 
the  Administrator  to  carry  out  a  reha- 
bUitation  program,  of  a  type  similar  to 
the   chapter   31    program— in   title   38. 
United  States  Code— of  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  most  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans with  addiction  disabilities. 

A  coUateral  purpose  of  the  committee 
substitute  is  the  provision  of  readjust- 
ment medical  counseling  at  VA  faculties 
for  other  than  dishonorably  discharged, 
recently  returned  veterans,  as  well  as  a 
broadening  of  the  eUgibility  for  basic  VA 
hospitel  care  and  medical  services  for 
service-connected  disabilities  to  veterans 
With  undesirable  discharges  and  mclu- 
sion  of   a   comprehensive   definition  of 
"rehabiUUtive    services"    in    the    basic 
chapter  17  VA  medical  program  provi- 
sions. ^  ..  „ 
Mr    President,  precise  figures  on  the 
number  of  veterans  suffering  from  drug 
addiction  are  not  avaUable.  but  estimates 
from   the  administration,   veterans   or- 
ganizations and  people  active  in  the  drug 
treatment  field  range  all  the  way  from 
50  000  to  as  high  as  400.000.  The  program 
in"  the  committee  substitute  would  cost 
$419  million  during  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation and  would  provide  services  for  some 
326  000  Vietnam  men  and  post-Korean 
conflict  veterans  with  drug  or  alcohol  dis- 
abUities.  An  additional  $47  million  would 
be  spent  during  the  second  year  with  ex- 
penditures of  $27.8  million  during  each 
of  the  last  3  years. 

The  VA  budget  for  drug  treatment  this 
year  is  a  mere  $23.3  million.  However, 
there  is  no  sense  in  Increasing  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  imtil  a  law  is  passed  that 
directs  the  VA  to  do  a  more  con^prehen- 
sive  Job  so  as  to  increase  the  demand  for 
help  by  veterans  who  need  that  help. 
The  5-year  program  in  the  committee 
substitute  would: 
First,  give  the  VA  its  first  broad  range 
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program  for  treating  and  rehabilitating 
addicted  veterans. 

Second,  require  contracting  for  care 
in  community  facilities  for  Vietnam-era 
addict  veterans  when  VA  services  are  not 

available.  ,         ..  _ 

This  provision  is  vital.  Several  months 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  retired  Los 
Angeles  police  officer.  He  wrote  that  his 
son  had  enlisted  in  the  army  at  the  age 
of  17  in  the  hope  that  the  service  would 
•'make  him  a  man."  This  young  veteran 
served  one  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  and 
returned  for  another.  He  became  a  her- 
oin addict,  and  his  father  says  lais  son 
and  other  addicts  were  permitted  to  re- 
main in  their  barracks  for  5  months  with- 
out being  made  to  work  and  without  be- 
mg    identified    as    users    because    the 
commanding  officer  feared  bad  publicity. 
I  do  not  know  if  these  facts  are  precisely 
true   I  do  know  that  I  hear  stories  like 
this  day  in  and  day  out.  This  young  vet- 
eran arrived  home  on  Christmas  day 
1971.  He  has  since  been  arrested  four 
times,  on  each  occasion  for  an  offense  at- 
tributable to  his  addiction. 

Realizing  he  needed  help,  he  sought 
treatment  at  the  Sepulveda  VA  hospital 
in  California.  His  father  writes  me  that 
although  his  son  had  received  a  general 
discharge  under  honorable  conditions,  he 
was  refused  treatment  at  this  and  an- 
other VA  facility  and  was  told  to  go  to 
San  Francisco,  at  his  own  expense,  if 
he  wanted  VA  treatment. 

The  father's  letter  makes  the  excellent 
point  that  even  had  appropriate  treat- 
ment been  available  at  the  Sepulveda 
VA  hospital  in  San  Fernando  Valley,  that 
facility  was  60  mUes  from  their  home. 
Having  to  travel  120  mUes  round  trip 
daily  to  participate  in  a  methadone 
maintenance  program  or  in  a  drug-free 
treatment  program  is  not  what  I  call  a 
framework  in  which  effective  rehabilita- 
Uon could  have  been  carried  out  in  this 

case. 

Another  example — one  young  veteran. 
21  years  old.  returned  from  Vietnam  to 
his  "home  in  Los  Angeles.  He  had  been 
a   heroin   addict   overseas   for   about   8 
months.  Honorably  discharged,  he  sought 
drug  treatment  at  the  VA  Brentwood 
Hospital.  Because  the  VA  correctly  con- 
cluded he  was  not  a  suitable  candidate 
for  methadone  maintenance,  due  to  his 
young  age  and  short-term  addiction,  and 
because  methadone  maintenance  was  the 
only  modality  of  treatment  offered  by 
the  VA  in  Los  Angeles,  this  young  vet- 
eran was  told  no  treatment  was  available. 
He  was  given  the  names  of  several  local 
and  non-VA  treatment  programs,  and 
told  to  seek  treatment  elsewhere  at  his 
own  expense.  The  VA  did  not  foUow  up 
on  his  case  in  any  way  at  all.  and  made 
no   effort   to   assist  him   further.   Upon 
making  further  inquirj-.  I  learned  that 
the  closest  VA  facility  to  Los  Angeles, 
which  could  provide  a  modality  of  treat- 
ment suitable  to  this  young  man's  con- 
dition, was  at  Palo  Alto  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, more  than  400  miles  away. 

A  particularly  tragic  case  was  reported 
in  the  papers  several  months  ago.  A 
young  veteran  in  the  South  was  sent  to 
prison  for  a  robbery  he  committed  to  get 
money  for  his  habit.  His  leg  had  been 
badly  shattered  by  a  land  mine  in  Viet- 


nam, and  during  the  course  of  his  treat- 
ment  there  he  had  become  addicted  to 
morphine.  'While  he  was  in  jail,  his  leg 
became  gangrenous  and  it  had  to  be 
amputated. 

Mr.  President,  if  effective  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  were  to  be 
made  avsdlable  to  veterans  like  those  I 
have  described  for  their  conditions  ac- 
quired In  the  service,  they,  and  many 
others  like  them,  might  well  not  be 
where  they  are  now — behind  bars. 

Third,  set  up  VA  machinery  to  seek 
out  and  counsel  addicted  veterans  and 
help  them  obtain  review  and  correction 
of  less  than  honorable  discharges  by  the 
military.  The  Defense  Department  estab- 
lished a  drug  amnesty  program  last  .sum- 
mer. But,  in  general,  the  military's  efforts 
to  rehabilitate  men  who  have  become  ad- 
dicted while  in  the  ranks  have  been  half- 
hearted, poorly  coordtoated.  and  ineffec- 
tive. Incredibly.  DOD  has  few,  if  any,  re- 
liable figures  available  of  the  number  of 
men  who  are  being  rehabUitated.  and 
little  hard  data  on  the  effectiveness  of 
various  miUtary  treatment  programs. 

Fourth,  give  the  VA  authority  to  treat 
and  rehabilitate  some  18,000  addicted 
veterans  who  received  less  than  honor- 
able discharges  because  of  drug  use. 

Fifth,  establish  VA  programs,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
public  and  private  employers,  to  assist 
recovered  addicts  in  finding  productive 
employment. 

Sixth,  guarantee  that  medical  i-ecords 
of  addicted  veterans  remain  confidential. 
Veterans  have  been  reluctant  in  the  past 
to  enter  VA  treatment  programs  for  fear 
tliat  their  addiction  will  not  be  kept  con- 
fidential. This  fear  has  been  well  found- 
ed. Prior  to  enactment  of  the  recent 
comprehensive  drug  act.  establishing 
the  White  House  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  the  VA  had 
provided  information  on  the  drug  treat- 
ment of  numerous  veterans,  without 
their  consent  or  knowledge,  to  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, when  those  agencies  requested 

it. 

Seventh,  allow  treatment  of  veterans 
even  though  their  addiction  may  not  have 
been  acquired  while  in  the  service,  thu« 
eliminating  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
when  an  honorably  discharged  veteran, 
who  escaped  detection  for  his  drug  usa«« 
during  service,  actually  acquired  or  ag- 
s?ravated  his   addiction   disability. 

Eighth,  restore  medical  benefits  for 
service-connected  conditions  to  certain 
disabled  veterans  who  were  given  unde- 
sirable discharges  because  of  drug  use  or 
other  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  new  eligi- 
bility for  outpatient  ps5'chiatric  care  and 
the  provision  for  readjustment  medical 
counseling  to  Vietnam-era  veterans,  this 
is  a  matter  about  which  I  have  beai 
greatly  concerned  for  the  last  several 
years  based  upon  information  given  to  me 
by  individuals  returned  from  Vietnam,  ae 
well  as  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
others  who  have  worked  with  men  and 
women  who  had  served  there.  This  con- 
cern was  heightened  by  the  hearings  on 
veterans'  readjustment  which  I  chaired 
in  November  and  December  of  1970  be- 


direct  payment  to  the  program)  for  the  rea- 
Bcmable  coet  of  treatment  and  rehabUltatlve 
services  provided  in  approved  community 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  provlslona 
of  the  overall  program.  Payment*  for  treat- 


fore  the  former  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
iflg-  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
gnd  Public  Welfare. 

A  highly  perceptive  August  28.  1972,  ^  ^ 

article  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Jon  nient  and  rehablUtaUon  would  be  payable     fldentlaUty  provUlon,  acceaa  would  he  au 

^^eimer     entitled    "Postwar    Shock  from  current  and  futvire  VA  medical  care  ap-      thoplaed  for  veterans  organizations'  service 


tloal  data  not  Idantttylng  directly  or  indirect- 
ly particular  patients  are  permitted  for  re- 
search and  pubUc  health  purpoaes.  Penalties 
Identical  to  thoee  In  PX.  93-266  are  specified 
for  unauthorized  disclosures.  Under  this  con- 


proprlatlons;  for  rehabilitation  from  the  Spe- 
cial Rehabilitation  Revolving  Pund  Ui  the 
case  of  thoee  veterans  eligible  to  participate 
In  the  special  rehablUtatlon  program. 

5.  Requires  the  VA  to  provide  for  treat- 

^., _  ment  and  rehablUtatlve  services  on  request 

effort  being  made  by  the  Federal  Gov-      ^  eligible  veterans  who  have  been  charged 
pmment  to  assist  them  in  coping  with     with  or  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  by 


Besets  Veterans  of  Vietnam",  provides 
oeAaps  the  best  capsulized  summary  of 
Se  very  serious  readjustment  problems 
that  far  too  many  returning  veterans  are 
experiencing  without  any  real,  concerted 


those  problems. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  article  be 
set  forth  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report — 


Federal,  state  or  local  authority  and  are  not 
Incarcerated  and  are  not  participating  in  the 
program  by  the  courts;  and  to  continue  med- 
ical treatment,  whenever  feasible  and  where 
It  will  not  lead  to  further  drug  abtise,  for 
any  veteran  Incarcerated  In  local  Jails  pend- 
ing trial  or  following  conviction  If  such  ver- 


tlve  services  at  the  time  of  his  confinement — 
this  treatment  to  continue  untU  V%*  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  respbnslblllty 
for  appropriate  treatment  will  be  assumed  by 
a  non-Veterans'  Administration  facility  or 
program.  The  Committee  substitute  also 
authorizes  the  Admlnstrator  to  provide  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  services  for 
non-Incarcerated  veterans  eUglble  under  the 
subchapter  who  are  participating  In  the  VA 


officers  who  have  been  granted  specific  and 
separate  powers  of  attorney  for  access  to  drug 
abuse  records  by  addict  veterans.  This  need 
not  mean  a  separate  form:  a  separate  release 
provision  and  signature  spedflcaUy  for  these 
purpoaes  could  be  added  to  the  standanl  VA 
power  of  attorney  form. 

COMPAKISON    WTTH    HA.    »SS8 

S.  2108  shares  a  basic  purpose  with  HR. 
9286.  namely  providing  the  VA  with  legisla- 
tive authority  to  treat  aU  drug  dependent  es- 
servlcemen  without  regard  to  a  finding  of 
service-connection  or  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
charge, and  Includes  those  provisions  com- 
parable to  all  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
supported  by  the  administration.  The  House 
bill,  however,  is  considerably  more  circum- 
scribed in  Its  approach,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  a  comprehensive  program  of  rehabili- 
tation foUowing  Initial  treatment  for  drug 
dependency.  In  addition,  H.R.  9266  does  not 
cover  alcohol  dlsabUities.  Nor  does  the  House 
blU  Include  provisions,  such  as  those  In  the 
Senate  committee  substitute,  which  provide 
for  sJtemate  treatment  modaUtles.  com- 
munity-based   treatment   facilities,   manda- 


93-1084 contains  a  detailed  summary  of     eran  was  receiving  treatment  and  rehablUta 

provisions,  backgroimd  statement,  di«-  •  "  * 

cussion.  cost  estimate,  and  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  appropriate  portions  of  the  report 
be  set  forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

SUMMARY     OF    PBOVISIONS    OF    THI    COMMllTta 
STJBSTrrtJTB 

1   Provides  that  alcoholism  and  drug  de-  .  ^ ._^.„v,>.„.   ^^^...^.^^ 

pendence  are  dlsabUltles  for  the  purpose  of     program  under  court  order,  but  only  when  the     ^^^    contract    services    In    certain    clrcum 
tmtment  under  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United      AdmlnlstAtor  inakes  an  jndlvidual  t^ase-by-      stances,     comprehensive     outreach     efforts. 
States   Code;    expands    hospital    and    medi-  "     "        '" "    '■"         '     '""'  *         '' 

cal  care  eligibility  for  service-connected  dls- 
abUities to  all  veterans  with  other  than  a 
dishonorable  discharge;  adds  to  chapter  17 
a  comprehensive  definition  of  reha.bUltatlve 
MTTlces  (Including  VA  assistance  to  aid  the 
T«tsran  in  the  matiTniiTn  utUlzatlon  of  OI 
bill  benefits  during  rehabUitatlon)  and 
makes  rehabilitative  services  a  part  of  the 
definitions  of  hospital  care,  medical  services, 
and  domiciliary  care  (which  is  also  rede- 
fined in  chapter  17) ;  makes  outpatient  psy- 
chiatric care  avaUable  to  veterans  for  psy- 
chosis developing  within  3  yetirs  (presently 
two  years)  of  discharge;  and  establishes  eU- 
glbUlty  for  Vietnam  era  veterans  with  other 
than  dishonorable  discharges  to  readjust- 
ment medical  counseling  and  appropriate 
foUowup  care  and  treatment  when  requested 
by  the  veteran. 

2.  Establlshee  a  special  medical  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  services  program  for  any 
veteran  with  an  alcoholism,  drug  dependence 
or  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  dlsabUlty.  In-hos- 
pltal  and  outpatient  care  and  contracts  with 
approved  community  programs  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  as  well  as  outreach  ef- 
forts, are  Included.  The  committee  substi- 
tute stresses  the  need  to  offer  veteran  ad- 
dicts alternative  treatment  modalities  based 
on  individual  retuljustment  needs. 

3.  Establishes  a  Special  RehabUitatlon  Re- 
volving Fund  to  finance  a  special  rehabUita- 
tlon program  of  counseling,  education,  and 
training  for  post-Korean  conaict  veterans 
with  dischargee  rendering  them  eligible  for 
VA  benefits,  for  which  the  VA  may  contract 
with  non-VA  programs  or  provide  directly. 
This  fund  would  also  finance  the  payment 
to  participating  veterans  of  a  subsistence 
allowance,  of  at  least  76  percent  of  but  no 
greater  than  the  full  timount  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  subsistence  allowance 
under  chapter  31  of  this  title  (currently 
*135).  Pstftlclpatlon  In  the  program  of  such 
veterans  would  be  limited  to  24  months  as 
Would  their  receipt  of  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance except  In  extraordinary  circumstances. 

4.  Establishes  a  basic  entitlement  to  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  services  for  drug  or 
alcohol  dlsabUltles  on  the  part  of  any  Viet- 
nam era  veteran  (includes  participation  in 
the  special  rehabilitation  program  eligible 
tlierefori  so  that  such  a  veteran  who  re- 
quests VA  treatment  but  Is  not  provided  It 
promptly  is  entitled  to  reimbursement   (or 


case  finding  that  the  particular  veteran's 
participation  In  such  VA  program  wUl  not 
impair  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  services 
provided  to  other  patients  in  the  program. 

6.  Requires  the  Administrator  to  seek  out, 
and  counsel  toward  treatment  and  rehabU- 
itatlon. all  addict  veterans.  espedaUy  Viet- 
nam era  veterans;  and  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  employ  or  contract  for  the 
services  of  former  addict  veterans,  to  carry 
out  an  affirmative  action  program  to  promote 
the  employment  of  recovered  veteran  addicts 
by  the  Federal  Gtovernment  and  private  and 
public  employers  and  to  assist  In  placing 
these  veterans  in  such  Jobs. 

7.  Requires  annual  QAO  audits  of  the  Spe- 
cial Rehabilitation  Revolving  Fund  and  of 
all  contracts  with  and  payments  to  non-VA 
drug  treatment  facilities  and  programs. 

8.  Requires  a  line  Item  in  the  annual 
budget  for  all  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment and  rehablUtatlon  programs. 

9.  Provloes  for  the  voluntary  transfer  to 
and  treatment  in  VA  facilities  of  any  addict 
serviceman  who  reque.-ts  such  transfer,  with- 
in the  last  ninety  days  of  his  tour  of  duty 
(Under  the  stime  circumstances  as  for 
veterans)  for  a  specified  period  of  treatment. 

10.  EstabUshes  a  strict  medical  confiden- 
tiality requirement  based  on  early  VA  ex- 
perience under  the  recently  enacted  omnibus 
drug  bUl    (P.L.  92-255)    with  respect  to  re- 
lease of  Information  and  records  obtained 
during  treatment  and  rehabUitatlon  of  an 
addict  veteran  or  servicemen  under  this  new 
program.  Basically,  release  of  any  such  record 
or  information  would  be  made  only  to  cer- 
tain  named   persons   and   organizations   for 
treatment    or    obtaining    benefits    or    other 
purpose   clearly   beneficial   to   the   veterans, 
and  only  when  voluntarUy  requested  In  writ- 
ing by  the  subject  veteran;  where  competent 
medical  authority  determines  the  patient  Is 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  himself  or  so- 
ciety and  disclosure  is  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  danger;  or  after  the  veteran's  death  tot 
certain    legal    proceedings.    Otherwise,    dis- 
closure is  permitted  only  by  court  order.  The 
Administrator  Is  charged  with  ensuring  that 
under  no  circumstances  are  VA  records  or 
Information  (or  that  controUed  by  contrac- 
tors)  made  avaUable  In  any  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  or  for  any  investiga- 
tion to  which  the  patient  or  former  patient 
Is  a  party,  unless  for  purposes  not  adverse  to 
the  veteran  or  where  authorized  under  this 
provision.  Computation  and  release  of  statls- 


medlcal  confidentiality,  annxial  reports  to  the 
Congress.  OAO  audit  and  expanded  VA  hos- 
pital care,  medical  services.  rehabUltatlve 
services,  and  readjustment  medical  counsel- 
ing for  certain  veterans. 

Finally,  the  House  bill,  unlike  the  Commit- 
tee substitute,  provides  for  VA  treatment  at 
£w:tlve  duty  sen-icemen  who  do  not  volun- 
tarUy consent  to  VA  treatment  whereas  the- 
Conunlttee  substitute  requires  a  serviceman's 
Individual  written  consent  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  before  he  can  be  transferred 
to  a  VA  drug  treatment  program  while  on 
active  duty.  Also,  the  House  bUl.  uzilUte  the 
committee  substitute.  sp>eclflcaUy  authorizes 
VA  treatment,  confinement  and  dlsclpUne  of 
veterans  civilly  or  crlmlnaJly  committed  to 
the  VA  by  a  U.S.  District  Coiirt. 

BACKCEOnm) 

Neither  drug  addiction  nor  alcoholism  are 
new  problems  to  the  Veterans  AdnUnistra- 
tlon.  For  years  the  VA  has  treated  the  medi- 
cal consequences  of  both  drug  abtiae  and 
alcohol  abuse  In  Its  hospitals.  Purthermore, 
the  VA  has  long  recognized  alcoholism  as  a 
treatable  condition  and  has  established  41 
alcoholism  treatment  units  which  have  met 
with  considerable  success. 

VA  0BT7C  ABT7BX  TBJCATMZMT  AND  ESKABILXTATZOlf 
PROOKAJC 

By  1988  the  growing  nature  of  the  current 
drug  abuse  problem  among  sarrleemen  and 
veterans  had  become  apparent.  During  that 
year,  data  on  the  incidence  of  veterans  dis- 
charged from  VA  hospitals  with  principal  or 
associated  diagnoses  of  dependence  upon  a 
number  of  addictive  drugs  began  to  show  a 
substantial  Increase.  The  1071  data  showing 
the  skyrocketing  incidence  of  drug  abuse  In 
one  calendax  year  is  telling  evidence  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem: 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION— ADMISSIONS  MANIFESTINg 
DRUG  ABUSE  OR  DEPENDENCE 


Jtnutry  1971- 
June  1971 


July  1971- 
Dectmber  1971 


Hospital 
care 


Out- 
patient 


Hospital 

care 


Out- 

petient 

care 


Opiates  and 

derivatives.. 
Other  drugs.. 


1,4»1 
1,717 


S04 
525 


5.621 
2.46S 


2. 856 
842 


29680 

To  meet  this  growing  trend,  the  VA  eetab- 
ll«hed  Ave  drug  dependence  treatment  cen- 
ters in  Pls«a  Te»r  1971.  WhUe  orl«ln*l  pl»ns 
were  to  establish  an  additional  18  treat- 
ment centers  In  fiscal  year  1972.  and  14  more 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  because  of  the  urgency  ol 
the  situation  the  VA  requested  a  supplement 
to  Its  budget  request  for  FT  1972.  which  was 
granted  by  Congress,  enabllngthe  VA  to  open 
Itotal  of  27  more  units  In  FY  1972.  An  ad- 
ditional 13  centers  have  Just  been  activated 
m  FY  1973,  for  a  total  of  44  centers. 

DBUO  DKWNMNCE  T»«ATM«>rr  CKMTBB 

Each  Drug  Dependence  Treatment  Center 
(DDTC)  has  an  inpatient  section  and  an  out- 
patient section.  The  suggested  inpatient 
staffing  pattern  include*  a  physician,  nursing 
personnel,  ex-addlct  counselors,  a  psycholo- 
gist or  chaplain  (part-time),  a  social  worker. 
I  secretary,  a  lab  technician,  and  a  Pi^J^^ 
medicine  therapist.  The  average  ^patient 
section  consists  of  15-30  beds  and  Is  expected 
to  treat  about  200  patients  during  a  12-month 

"^^The"  larger  centers  (with  an  outpatient 
caseload  of  about  200)  have  an  outpatient 
stair  usually  consUtlng  of  a  physician  (part- 
time)  ,  a  nurse,  a  nursing  assistant,  ex-addlct 
counselors,  a  part-time  chaplain  or  a  psy- 
chologist, a  social  worker,  a  secretary,  lab 
technicians,  a  pharmacist,  and  a  statistical 
clerk.  Centers  which  have  a  caseload  of  ap- 
proximately 125  outpatients  use  the  back-up 
services  of  the  Inpatient  stafl  plus  some  of 
the  above  personnel. 

The  foUowlng  table  lists  centers  pre»«nUy 
in  operation,  or  being  activated  in  FY  1973. 
Present  Veterans'  Administration  Drug  De- 
pendence Treatment  Centen 
Allen  Park,  Mlch.» 
Atlanta,  Oa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.' 
Bedford.  Mass.'/ Providence.  Bi* 
Birmingham/ Tuscaloosa,  Ala.' 
Boston,  Mass. 
BrecksvUle,  Ohio. 
Bronx/Montrose.  N.Y.' 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Chicago  (Weet  Side) .  lU. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.' 
Dallas,  Tex.» 
Denver,  Colo. 
Downey,  m.' 
East  Orange,  N  J. 
Hlnes.  ni.' 
Houston.  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Little  R»ck,  Ark./  Memphis,  Tenn.« 
Los  Anfeeles  (Brentwood) ,  Calif. 
Martinez,  Calif.' 

Miami.  Fla.  •» 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Northport,  N.Y.' 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
PhUadelphla/CoatesvUle.  Pa.« 
Pittsburgh  (General) .  Pa. 
Salem/  Richmond.  Vs.' 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
San  Diego,  Calif .' 

Sepulveda/Los  Angeles  (OPC) ,  Calif.' 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Syracuse/ Albany,  N.Y.» 

Topeka,  Kaus. 

Vancouver,' Tacoma/Seattle.  Wash.* 

Washington,  D.C. 

Wood,  Wis.' 

The  VA  la  currently  relying  prlmarUy  upon 
methadone  maintenance  in  its  centers,  but  U 
beginning  to  focus  also  on  the  more  promis- 
ing forms   of   psycho-social   therapy.  These 
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» To  be  activated  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
•Joint  arrangement  activated  at  satellite 
hospital  In  FY  1973. 


forms  '.nclude  psychiatric  counseling,  group 
therapy,  conf  ronUtlon.  practical  Job  counsel- 
ing, and  social  rehabUltatlon.  Some  of  the 
DDTC'8  are  experlmentlBg  with  a  drug-free 
approach  and  a  few  are  relying  entirely  on 
psycho-social  forms  of  therapy. 

In   order   to   provide   services    which    are 
easily  accessible  to  many  veterans  who  do 
not  live  in  close  proximity  to  DDTC's,  the  VA 
nas  imder  consideration  the  establishment  of 
satellite  clinics  In  major  population  centers 
across  the  country.  The  committee  suongly 
approves  of  this  approach  especlaUy  the  use 
of  storefront  faculties  coordinated  with  com- 
munity-based    outreach,     efforts,     and     has 
placed  stress  on  this  approach  in  the  commit- 
tee substitute.  Such  satrtllte  clinics  would  be 
most  useful  to  veterans  being  treated  with 
methadone  maintenance.  They  wlU  be  staffed 
by  an  ex-addlct  counselor,  a  part-time  doc- 
tor, pharmacist  or  nurse  authorized  to  dis- 
pense drugs,  and  by  personnel  from  the  DDTC 
who  wUl  provide,  on  an  Itinerant  basis,  treat- 
ment and  testing  as  needed.  Department  of 
Veterans  Benefits  personnel  are  also  Involved 
m  these  clinics,  as  well  as  in  the  central  unit, 
furnishing    veterans    assistance     counselors, 
community    services    specialists,    and    voca- 
tional counselors  as  needed.  Two  such  clinics 
are  now  open:  one  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  one 
In  San  Francisco,  California,  but  many  more 
are  needed. 

In  FY  73  with  the  additional  12  DDTC's. 
the  VA  has  advised  that  It  wlU  be  able  to 
provide  treatment  to  over  30,000  veterans 
suffering  from  drug  dependence.  This  case- 
load Is  expected  to  generate  as  many  as  904.- 
280  outpatient  visits  during  this  year.  The 
system  of  DDTC's  wUl  be  staffed  with  ap- 
proximately 1,260  specially  trained  drug 
treatment  personnel  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar hospital  supportive  staff.  In  addition, 
other  VA  hospitals  wUl  be  staffed  with  a  spe- 
cial alcohol  or  drug  rehabUltatlon  technician. 
The  committee  notes  that  this  30,000  esti- 
mate Is  up  sharply  from  the  estimate  of  19,- 
200  included  In  the  March  27,  1972,  VA  re- 
port to  Subconunlttee  Chairman  Cranston. 
infra. 

The  figures  showing  drug  abuse  treatment 
by  the  VA  through  June  30  at  each  VA  fa- 
culty are  set  forth  In  the  appendix  to  this 
report. 

CoTitrocts  with  community  programs 
In  addition  to   the   utUlzatlon  of  VA  re- 
sources,   the   VA    has    also    contracted    with 
community  agencies  to  treat  veterans.  Con- 
tracts with  the  New  York  Narcotic  Addiction 
Control  Conamlsslon  have  been  signed  which 
wlU  provide   a  limited  range  of  basic  drug 
treatment  services  to  an  additional  1,100  vet- 
erans.  Another   contract   has   been   entered 
into    with    the    West    PhUadelphla    Mental 
Health  Corporation  for  the  treatment  of  80 
veterans,    and   several   other   such    arrange- 
menu  are   under  consideration.  Under  the 
committee  substitute,  such  contract  arrange- 
ments woiUd  be  greatly  f  acUltated. 
Training 
The  VA  has  used  the  facilities  at  the  Yale 
Drug   Depandence   Institute    and   the    Cali- 
fornia State  College  at  Hayward,  California, 
to  provide  training  for  members  of  Its  staff 
who  win  be  involved  In  the  drug  treatment 
programs.   The    Lexington   and   Fort    Worth 
NIMH   Clinical   Research   Centers   have  also 
been  used  for  workshops  for  VA  personnel. 
The  Lexington  lacUlty  and  the  VA  hospital 
at  Houston,  Texas,  are  currently  being  used 
to  provide  training  for  laboratory  personnel. 
In  .'\ugust   1971,  a  week  long  training  pro- 
gram/S^  provided  by  personnel  at  the  VA 
hospital  tit  Palo  Alto,  California,  for  30  per- 
sons working  In  DDTC's.  This  course  will  be 
repeated  periodically. 

Other  VA  facilities  are  planned  for  train- 
ing purposes.  Site  visits  to  ongoing  progrtuns 
and  conferences  for  continuing  education  of 
the  staffs  ol  these  centers  are  regularly  held. 
Approximately  $2(X).000  was  set  aside  In 
FY  1972  for  the  training  of  VA  staff  In  the 


treatment  of  drug  dependent  veterans,  and 
this  amount  will  be  exp«nded  In  FY  1978. 
In  order  to  provide  further  technical  u. 
slstance  and  evaluation,  a  series  of  site  visits 
covering  all  DDTC's  was  coixducted  la  the 
period  March- June  1972.  Visitation  teams  In- 
eluded  VA,  DOD,  and  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  personnel  and 
consultants.  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
results  of  these  site  visits  should  lead  to 
significant  improvements  In  the  effectiveness 
of  the  DDTC's. 

Besearch 


VA  Investigators  have  conducted  addiction 
research  in  a  number  of  VA  hospitals.  Al- 
though only  approximately  $250,000  was 
avaUable  to  underwrite  drug  abuse  resesarch 
in  FY  1972,  a  meaningful  addiction  research 
program  requiring  a  $2,000,000  budget  Is 
scheduled  for  FY  1973.  With  the  VA's  ex- 
panded  drug  program,  the  iCojU^lttee  be- 
lieves the  VA  can  make  impoffant  contribu- 
tions to  the  biological  and  behavioral  aspects 
of  the  drug  addlciion  problem. 

In  January  1972,  the  VA  began  pUot  testing 
a  drug  treatment  evaluation  record  form  at 
selected  field  stations.  The  ImplementaUon 
of  this  form,  as  well  as  other  monitoring  tech- 
nlques,  should  enable  the  VA  to  make  timely 
program  changes  as  needed.  With  the  re- 
sources avaUable  In  the  VA  health  delivery 
system.  It  should  be  able  to  adjust  quickly  to 
any  changes  in  treatment  or  rehabUltatlon 
which  are  required,  as  well  as  bring  Its  re- 
sources to  bear  at  the  point  of  greatest  need 
The  results  of  this  program  can  also  have 
great  applicability  to  community  programs, 

VA    ALCOHOL    ABL'SE    TREATMENT    AND 
REHABILITATION   PBOGBAMB 

The  Veterans  Administration  operates  and 
Staffs  the  nation's  largest  single  system  for 
alcoholism  rehabUltatlon.  Alcohol  abuse  and 
related  disorders  (liver  cirrhosis,  delirium 
tremens,  neuropathy,  alcohol  related  brain 
damage  and  other  complications)  repre- 
sented 13  #b  of  the  total  VA  hospital  dis- 
charges for  1969.  The  VA  has  over  the  yean 
concentrated  on  efforts  to  Identify  the  eirly 
stages  of  alcohol  abuse  and  to  Initiate  re- 
habUitatlve  steps  for  the  veteran.  Com- 
parable programs  have  recently  been  Initi- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  effect 
wlU  be  a  reduction  In  the  lUtellhood  of  k 
veteran  becomUag  a  hospital  revolving-door 
emergency  case  when  the  later  stages  of  al- 
cohol abuse  have  been  reached. 

From  1965  to  1969.  the  VA  witnessed  a  dou- 
bling of  hosplbaUzed  cases  with  alcohol-re- 
lated diagnoses  In  Its  hospital  system,  from 
55.000  to  over  105,000  cases.  The  majority  of 
these  cases  represented  serious  medical  mob^ 
plications  resulting  from  late  stage  alcohol 
abuse. 

Expenditures  for  the  alcohoUsm  rehabilita- 
tion program  In  fiscal  year  1970  was  only 
$800,000.  In  FY  1971.  it  Jumped  to  »8.1  nUl- 
llon,  In  FY  1972  to  $12.5  mUUon.  and  la  FY 
1973  a  budget  of  about  $18  mUllon  la  pro- 
posed. Treatment  facilities  for  FY  1973  wlU 
be  Increased  from  the  current  41  to  58.  in 
FY  1974  24  new  Alcohol  Treatment  Unite  »« 
scheduled  to  be  added,  bringing  the  totsl 
niunber  of  such  units  to  79.  ,-....*. 

The  following  table  lists  VA  Alcohol  Trest- 
ment  tinlts  In  operation  together  with  tno« 
being  activated  In  FY  1973: 
Veterans'  Administration  Alcohol  Treatmeni 
Units 

REOIOM     1 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Bedford,  Mass. 
Brockton,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Coateevllle.  Pa. 
E.  Orange,  N  J. 
Lyons,  N  J. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Augusta,  Oa. 
Hampton,  Va. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


Rxoioi*  a 


Uttle  Rock,  Axk. 
Mountain  Home,  Tenn. 
NMhvlUe,  Tenn. 
SAlem,  Va. 
Temple,  Tex. 
Waoo,  Tex. 

RKGION    3 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
BrecksvUle,  Ohio 
DMivUle.IU.  ^ 

Downey,  lU. 
Port  Meade,  S.  Dak. 
Hlnes,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Leavenworth.  Kans. 
Lincom,  Nebr. 
Marlon,  Ind, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Topeka,  Eans. 

RWSION    4 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

American  Lake,  Wash. 

Lo6  Angeles  (Brentwood) ,  Oallf.» 

Palo  Alto  (OM),  Calif. 

Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Roseburg,  Oreg. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Sheridan,  Wyo. 

White  City,  Oreg. 

Plannkd  fob  Fiscal  Ycab  1973 

Shreveport,  La. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


service  training  to  staff  members.  Innovative 
treatment  approaches  and  evaluation  of  ex- 
isting programs  lead  to  the  develc^Mnent  ol 
new  treatment  concepts  and  neoeesltate  the 
continuance  and  expansion  of  #ducatlon  and 
training  programs. 

iieseflrc?i 

The  Veterans'  Administration  conducts  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  programs  of  lntr»- 
mural  alcoholism  research  through  Indi- 
vidual and  cooperative  studies.  The  primary 
concerns  of  this  research  are  to  develop 
a  wealth  of  exchangeable  information  which 
can  not  only  Increase  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  but  also  maximize  the  effect 
of  varying  therapeutic  techniques  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  problem  behavior  of  the  al- 
cohol abuser  and  help  him  develop  effective 
coping  mechanisms. 

In  spite  of  the  high  incidence  of  alcohol 
abuse    In    the    nation,    very   few    large-scale 


outpatient  treatment  to  drug  dependent  T«t« 
erans  regardlsH  of  a  flnrtlng  of  BKrrU»-«ai- 
nection.  as  well  as  slgnlfloantly  broadwwd 
authority  to  provide  approprlata  rahahlUta- 
tlve  services,  and  to  contract,  wher*  appr^ 
prist*,  for  the  provision  of  such  traatzaanft, 
and  services. 

Defense  Department  programs  and  less  than 
general  or  honorable  discharges 
In  the  summer  of  1971,  the  Department 
of  Defense  established  a  drug  abuse  amneerty 
program.  The  major  thrust  of  the  DOD  pro- 
gram Is  the  Identification  and  deitoxlfloataoQ 
of  drug  dependent  servicemen.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  extensive  program 
ot  rehabilitation  which  muat  foUo<w  Identl- 
floatlon  and  Initial  treatment  and  whloh  Is 
essential  to  the  sucoeasful  readjustment  to 
clvUlan  life  of  a  drug  dependent  servloeman 
Is  properly  the  reeponslhUlty  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration.  The  Committee  substl- 


studles  have  been  conducted  to  evaluate  tbfi.   tute  Includes  a  provision  for  the  voluntary 


Albany,  N.Y.= 
Boston  OPC,  Mass. 
BKxAlyn.  N.Y.» 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Philadelphia.  Pa, 


Waco,  Tex.' 
Downey,  111.' 
Elnoxvllle,  Tenn. 


Pittsburgh  (LFR) ,  Pa.Leavenworth,  Kans.* 


Togus,  Maine 
Wsshlngton.  D.C. 
Atlanta,  Oa. 
Bsy  Pines,  Fla. 
Bllosl,  Miss. 


Wood,  'Wis. 
Fort  Lyon,  Colo. 
Roseburg,'  Oreg.« 
Seattle,  Wash.* 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


Mountain  Home,  Tenn. White  City.  Oreg.' 

These  specialized  treatment  luilts  are 
\*arled  in  terms  of  size  and  treatment  ap- 
proaches. Units  range  froih  15  beds  to  nearly 
100,  totaling  about  1500,  and  provide  from 
3  to  12  weeks  of  Inpatient  care.  Patient  self- 
government  Is  used  with  success  In  many 
units.  In  general,  treatment  Includes  re-edu- 
cation, group  therapy,  vocational  guidance 
and  mUleu  therapy  with  emphasis  on  after- 
care and  foUowup.  The  VA  repwrts  that  the 
rahabUltatlve  efforts  aire  successful  for  about 
one-third  of  the  patients  and  another  third 
show  some  Improvement.  The  treatment  ren- 
dered In  VA  faculties  utUlzes  the  interdis- 
ciplinary approach  to  treatment.  Involving 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  social  workers 
and  other  para-professionals. 

The  growing  acceptance  of  alcoholism  as 
»  physical  dlsabUlty  rather  than  a  result  of 
Intentional  misconduct  or  willful  neglect 
should  bring  about  greater  emphasis  on 
treatment  of  alcohol  abusers  in  VA  hospitals. 
A  new  and  very  long  overdue  DOD  directive 
provides  that  an  alcohol  abuser  In  the  mUl- 
tsry  has  the  same  rights  as  any  other  sick 
person  smd  wiU  not  lose  his  pension,  retlre- 
inent,  medical  or  other  rights  because  of 
alcohol  abuse. 

It  Is  estimated  that  alcohol  abuse  affects 
about  3  mUlion  veterans.  The  peak  Incidence 
la  in  the  45  to  55  Eige  bracket,  mainly  World 
World  U  veterans.  The  Committee  recog- 
nises the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  be- 
lieves that  more  adequate  VA  resources  mtist 
be  made  avaUable  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habUltatlon of  the  alcohcA  abtiser. 
Training 

The  maintenance  of  prof  eealonal  treatment 
fw  alcohol  abusers  In  VA  treatment  pro- 
grams Is  of  paramount  Importance.  Each 
Alcohol  Treatment  Center  encourages  staff 
participation  in  nearby  tmiverslty  courses, 
university  summer  schools,  and  provides  m- 

'  Transferred  from  extended  care  hospital. 
"Upgrading. 
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effectiveness  of  different  drugs  used  in  the 
treatment  of  the  alcoholic  during  the  with- 
drawal period.  About  25%  of  all  patients 
undergoing  treatment  develop  wliiidrawal 
symptoms  (Including  delirium  tremens  and 
convulsions)  that  are  severe  and  can  cause 
death. 

The  VA  contribution  to  solving  these  prob- 
lenos  has  been  through  two  cooperative 
studies.  The  first,  "Treatment  of  Acute  Al- 
cohol Withdrawal,"  was  completed  In  1969. 
The  second,  completed  in  1971,  was  entitled 
•'Treatment  ol  Delirium  Tremens."  Both 
studies  represent  large-scale  projects  accom- 
plished for  the  first  time  In  this  field. 

The  former  study,  Involving  537  patients  In 
23  VA  hospitals,  established  Librium  (chlor- 
dlazepoxlde)  as  the  treatment  of  choice  In 
the  prevention  of  delirium  tremens  and  con- 
vulsions. Seventeen  VA  hospitals  participated 
m  the  latter  study  of  202  patients  In  the 
treatment  of  delirium  tremens.  The  study 
compared  the  relative  safely  and  efficacy  of 
chlordlazepoxlde,  paraldehyde,  perphenazine 
and  pentobarbital.  Although  there  v,-ere  no 
statistically  significant  differences  In  the  out- 
come among  the  four  groups,  the  use  of  paral- 
dehyde and  chlordlazepoxlde  resulted  in 
fewer  terminations  because  of  worsening 
signs  or  symptoms. 

Sixty  VA  hospitals  are  now  Involved  In  287 
different  research  projects.  In  1970  thirty-five 
VA  hospitals  reported  90  articles  were  pub- 
lished In  professional  and  scientific  Journals. 
Research  undertaken  at  the  VA  hospitals  wUl 
continue  to  provide  a  wealth  of  information 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  these  patients. 

The  VA  Invests  more  than  70  mUlion  dol- 
lars a  year  in  medical  research  conducted  at 
approximately  130  different  hospitals,  many 
associated  with  medical  or  graduate  schools. 
This  year  a  total  of  six  mUllon  doUars  rep- 
resenting a  coalition  of  resources  from  vari- 
ous agencies  wUl  go  into  research  related  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  general  drug  dependence. 
This  should  Increase  already  extensive  VA 
contributions  to  studies  and  innovations  In 
these  fields. 

DISCtTSSION 
mXD    FOB    TBX    BILL 

At  present,  the  Veterans  Administration 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  treat  dnig  and 
alcohol  dependent  veterans  (or  any  veteran 
for  that  matter)  with  less  than  an  honorable 
or  general  discharge,  except  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  As  a  result,  many  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  have  become  addicted 
while  In  the  service,  primarily  In  Southeast 
Asia,  have  been  denied  the  treatment  and 
rehablUtatlve  services  which  they  need  to 
cope  v^th  this  tragic  disability.  The  President. 
the  Congress,  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  the  major  veterans  organlzatlooa  are  all 
In  agreement  that  new  legislative  authority 
permitting  the  VA  to  care  for  all  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  with  drug-reJatod 
dlsabllttles  is  neceaaary.  In  addttlcMi.  tliare  la 
similar  agreement  that  the  VA  nseda  laglala- 
tlve  authority  to  provide  both  Inpatient  and 


transfer  of  servloemen  upon  request  to  VA 
faculties  tor  appropriate  treatment  and  re- 
habilitative serrioee  during  the  last  ninety 
days  of  the  Indlvldtial's  tour  of  duty.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  an  addUlonal  treatment 
period  of  sp>eclfied  duraUon  beyond  the  re- 
quired tour  of  duty  at  a  VA  treatment  fa- 
culty. If  requested  by  the  servloeman. 

In  addition  to  the  amnesty  program,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  Instituted  a  new 
procedure   to   review   and   recharacterize   to 
"under  honorable  conditions"  discharges  in- 
volving drug  abuse  given  before  the  amneaty 
program  was  instituted.  This  rechara^ftertea- 
tlon  policy,  hovraver,  applies  ocUy  to  those  ad- 
ministrative discharges  Issued  "solely  on  the 
basis  of  personal  use  of  drugs  or  poeseaslon 
of  drugs  for  the  purpose  of  such  use."  Infor- 
mation made  available  to  the  Oonomlttee  in- 
dicates that  the  review  procedure  has  proven 
to  be  quite  slow  and  burdensome.  Between. 
last  August  when  the  review  program  waa 
established  and  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
only  976  "bad"  discharges  were  reviewed  by 
DOD  and,  of  these,  only  50  were  upgraded  to 
"under    honorable    conditions."    This    pro- 
cedure has  not  provided  an  effective  form  of 
relief  for  the  estimated  18,000  drug  abusing 
addicted  veterans  who  were  discharged  un- 
der other  than  honorable  conditions  prior 
to  the  Institution  of  the  amnesty  program 
and  therefore  are  Ineligible  for  VA  treatment. 
The  Oommittee  substitute  would  have  the 
Immediate  effect  of  removing  the  bar  to  VA 
treatment  for  these  men,  as  well  as  very  sub- 
sti^jtiaUy  broadening  the  socq>e  and  location 
of  the  treatment  and  services  provided  for 
by  the  VA. 

During  hearings  on  this  and  other  legisla- 
tion, the  representatives  of  many  veterans 
organizations  testlfled  in  strong  support  of 
the  treatment  of  all  drug  addicted  veterans 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  discharge  or  find- 
ing of  service-connection,  and  elIso  favored 
a  significant  expansion  of  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitative  services  which  the  VA  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  to  these  men.  In  hla 
statement  to  Joint  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Stover,  the  director  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  service  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  stated: 

"What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that 
drug  addiction  among  servicemen  and  veter- 
ans is  a  veterans'  problem.  It  is  the  reeiKMisl- 
bUlty  of  the  VA.  The  root  cause  of  drug 
addiction  and  use  among  the  majority  of 
veterans  is  service  In  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
Congress  should  make  It  clear  that  this  veter- 
ans' problem  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
VA.  the  agency  of  Oovernment  created  specl- 
ficaUy  to  care  for  those  who  have  fought  our 
Natlon'B  battles  and  his  vrtdow  and  orphan. 
In  response  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
favored  the  full  treatment  of  drug-addicted 
military  veterans,  even  though  dlUhonorably 
discharged,  Mr.  Stover  stated: 
"Tea.  If  they  are  veterana.  The  VA  should 
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take  care  of  them — rehabilitate  them.  Theee 
veterana  are  not  heroet.  But  nevertheless 
▼eterans  who  deeperately  need  help.  The  VA 
takee  care  of  the  aftermath  of  war  and  these 
drug  addicted  veterana  are  a  part  of  the 
war's  conaequencee.  ...  We  believe  the  full 
reeourcee  of  the  VA  should  be  given  to  solve 
this  problem,  whether  medical  or  otherwise. 
It  seems  rldlciUoua  to  limit  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration cspabUlty  to  these  drug  cen- 
ters. We  think  they  should  use  every  avail- 
able resource  and  service  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem." 

"If  It  is  determined  that  the  VA  la  not 
able  to  handle  It  within  Ita  own  system  and 
also  to  provide  treatment  In  or  near  the  vet- 
erans' community.  I  think  there  should  be 
provision  for  utilization  of  community  and 
other  facilities." 

Comprehenaiveneas  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation 


The  overwhelming  dlfflcsultlae  faced  by  New 
York  Olty  alone  indicate  the  continuing 
severity  of  the  problem.  There  are  between 
SS.OOO  and  200,000  heroin  addicts  in  New 
York  City  alone.  The  Speolal  Action  OflBce  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  considers  125,000  to 
be  the  best  estimate  of  this  addict  popula- 
tion. The  Addiction  Services  Agency  of  New 
York  City  estimates  that  a  minimum  of  ten 
thousand  of  these  addicts  are  veterans,  who 
have  not  received  any  form  of  treatment. 

As  recently  as  June  33,  1972,  the  VA  was 
treating  only  686  veterans  at  its  drug  treat- 
ment centers  in  New  York  City.  At  the  same 
time,  local  drug  treatment  programs  were 
treating  an  estimated  3,500  veterans  addicts; 
there  were  an  additional  3,000  addict  veterans 
on  non-VA  methadone  maintenance  program 
waiting  lists,  and  an  unknown  number  of 
such  veterans  on  waiting  lists  for  drug-free 
programs.  To  meet  part  of  this  need,  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  recently  con- 
tracted with  the  New  York  State  Narcotic 
Addiction  Control  Commission  to  provide 
drug  treatment  services  to  an  additional  1,100 
veterans. 


ter,  Is  understandably  discouraged  by  tb* 
prosptect  of  a  60  mile  round  trip  each  time  tn 
visits  the  treatment  unit. 

Asked  whether  the  VA  should  contract  with 
non-VA  programs  and  facilities  to  cope  with 
this  problem,  the  National  Commander  tt 
AMVETS,  Mr.  Robert  Showalter,  testified; 

"By  all  means,  yes.  Because  of  the  geo- 
graphical locations  of  some  of  the  hoepltalt, 
it  would  mean  that  a  veteran  would  have  to 
travel  200  or  300  miles  for  outpatient  can.  So 
I  do  wholeheartedly  agree  that  they  should  b» 
contracted  out  to  the  agencies  approve^  by 
the  Government  or  the  VA." 

And  Mr.  Edward  H.  Oolembleskl,  the  di- 
rector of  national  veterans'  aflalrs  and  rahk- 
bUltatlon  commission  of  the  Amerlcu 
Legion,  testified  as  foUows  In  regard  to  con- 
tracting with  community-based  programs  to 
care  for  and  followup  on  addict  veterans: 
While  the  recent  advances  by  the  VA  In 

_^_ the  treatment  of  addicted  veterans  are  cer- 

The  Committee  strongly  Ijelleves  that  legls-  ^^J^^  ^th  the  New' York  State  Narcotic  talnly  commendable,  the  Committee  la  con- 
latlon  to  expand  the  VA's  authority  to  care  Addiction  Control  Commission  to  provide  vlnced  that  the  Federal  Qovernment,  through 
for  drug  and  alcohol  abusing  veterans  must  ^^^  treatment  services  to  an  additional  1,100  the  VA,  has  a  profound  and  continuing  obU- 
Inelude  a  specific,  comprehensive  and  long-      y^terans  gatlon  to  provide  complete  and  comprehsn- 

term  program  of  rehabilitation.  For  the  first  j.ii„native    treatment   modalities  s''«  treatment  and  rehabilitative  services  to 

Ume  under  title  38,  the  Committee  subsUtute  Alternative    treatmenz   moaaiii^  ^^^^    ^^^    dependent   veteran   who  deslm 

would  define  "rehabUltatlve  services"  gen-  Ciirrently,  a  major  deficiency  m  the  Mist-  ^^^.j^  ^^^^  particularly  in  view  of  the  con- 
erally  as  well  as  for  addicted  veterans,  to  Ing  VA  drug  treatment  units  In  New  York,  ^jtions  m  x.he  Indochina  theater  which  taavt 
include  group  therapv,  individual  counsel-  Loe  Angeles,  and  many  other  VA  stations  is  p^^^^  go  conducive  to  the  addiction  of  Vtet- 
ln«  (including  appropriate  referrals  for  legal  that  methadone  maintenance  la  the  Miiy  ^^^  ^^^  servicemen.  The  VA  does  not  now 
MUtance)  education  and  training,  and  edu-  treatment  modality  avaUable  to  veteran  ad-  ^^^^  ^^^^  capabUlty.  and  wUl  not  be  able  to 
cational    and   vocational   guidance   and   ]ob     diets  In  the  accessible  geographical  area.  develop  It  within  Its  own  faculties  In  tbi 

placement  in  addition  to  any  other  services  The  adequacy  of  a  drug  ab«ee  treaUnent      foreseeable  future  to  all  areas  of  the  Unltwl 

neoeeaary  to  aaslat  the  veteran  In  his  success-  program  cannot  be  measured  simply  m  terms  q^^^^  where  such  treatment  Is  needed.  T«t 
ful  recovery  and  r»»djustment.  of  bedspace  or  the  number  of  doses  of  metha-      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^  ^e  met  now.  Tta 

The  Committee  also  believes  that  such  VA  doae  dispensed.  The  testimony  at  the  jomt  comj^nt^  j^  convinced  that  the  severity  of 
drug  treatment  legislation  must  emphasize  hearings  and  tadeed  the  eOtlre  weight  or  ex-  ^^^  present  veteran  addiction  problem  re- 
amultlmodallty,  community-based  approach,  pert  opinion  on  the  pr^em  of  drug  abuse  qyjj.e3  that  the  resources  of  non-VA  drug 
Unices  the  present  VA  drug  treatment  pro-  indicates  that  effective  *rug  treatment  must  treatment  programs  of  approved  quality  tM 
gram  Is  improved  and  expanded  In  these  stress  a  multlmodallty  approach.  The  provi-  ^^jm^ed  by  the  VA  as  soon  as  possible  to  Xh» 
directions,  it  is  probable  that  the  large  num-  slon  of  only  one  modality  of  treatment  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  full  treatmant 
ben  at  veteran  addicts  who  have  thus  far      methadone     maintenance— at    VA     stations      ^^ 

not  soiight  out  VA  treatment  wUl  be  unlikely     such  as  New  York  City  and  Loe  Angeles  has         ^^  ^  important  to  note  that  the  Commit- 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  b»d  the  effect  of  denying  VA  care  to  veteran      ^^  substitute  requires  that  the  Admlnlrtra- 
Seed  to  expand  number  of  veterans  served      addicts  for  whom  this  modality  Is  Inappro-     ^^^  contract  only  with  those  non-VA  pro- 
*^_                    /  priate.  ^      ,      grams   and   faculties   which   he  determines 
Th«  Oommlttae  reoognlzea  "i**^*  .7"-         The  Committee  is  impressed  by  the  medical     %      ^^^  treatment  and  rehabUltatlve  servlcas 
erana  Administration  ha.  very  subatantUUy     ^^  ^^p^^t  opinions  It  has  received  Indicating     P^J^t^i^t  with  those  which  the  bUl  direct, 
upgraded  »^^d^^*^*°15^'  P"^*^^*     ^*^^  1"««   numbers  of  veteran  addicts  are      ^t.^  AdnUnlstrator  to  provide  In  VA  facUltlM 
faculties  in  the  1"*  yf«- ^A  figures  todlcate     a^ort-term  addicts  who  have  become  drug  Administrator  Is  required  to 
that  approximately  20.000  drug  abusing  vet-     dependent  In  a  foreign  land  and  that  such     ^^^^^  ^^  non-VA  faculties  only  if  ths 
•rans  have  been  treated  ^ ^^f^^^.^J*;     individuals  have  a  far  better  chance  of  re-                             provide    promptly    appropriate 
^''~*°*  ^Ai"!'^  "^^^P  ^J^,"  ^^^     "''^'■y  '^^^""^  methadone  maintenance  or     ^^^^aUtles  of  treatment  aTweU  as  the  re- 
af   approximately   30.000   veterans   In    fiscal     ^ther  substitute  drug  dependency  than  the     "^^^   rehabUltatlve    services.    If   the   VA 
^*!f*^"*-           „     ,♦>.,.  f,«>fm-nt  i«  «on       Unfortunate  longer  term  "stteet  ]unkle''of     g^o^d  ^eyelop   the   In-house  capabUlty  to 
However,  much  of  this  treatment  Is  con-     ^^  ^^^j.  ^^^^^^   Th^^    t^e  Committee  sub-             ^^    appropriate  care  to  aU  veterans  who 
fined  to  detoxification  and  methadone  main.     ^^^^^    ^j^^^g    ^he    Administrator    to   offer     ^^^^t  tf  thenl^w  would  be  no  need  ft. 
t«ianc«.  without  any  effective  rehabUltatlon     alternative  treatment  modalities  to  each  vet-     '^"^^jJ^^toTto  contract  with  non-VA 
effort..  And  significant  progress  remain,  to     ^^an  based  on  his  individual  needs.                      S^^^l^d  f^UUles  iSrthe  Commltt.. 
be  made  in  the  numbers  treated  as  well.  "The         ^^^^  j,  g^m  unknown  about  the  efficacy     ^3^^^  not  require  him  to  do  so  un- 
eattmated   total   of   veteran   addicts    to   the          ^   ^^^   consequences   of   the   maintenance      ^^  suchcirCTims^c^ 
country  ranges  from  a  low  of  60,000  to  10O.0OO     ^^daUty  of  tr^tment.  While  maintenance     **'^^*=^^;^note«  that  the  VA  hu 
or  more.  The  Committee  notes  that  according     appears  to  be  appropriate  and  perhaps  the                   ..  j^    contract  author- 
to  Defense  Department  figures  between  July     only   possible   treatment  for   many   addicts,     ^"^^r^t^to  provide  care  and  services 
1.  1986.  and  Dec«nb«  31.  1971.  over  21.000     there  is  the  serious  danger  that  maintenance       ;y  ^on^Tlacmti^fwhen  appropriate.''  TTa 
servicemen    received    dlschwges    termed    for     ^^  ^e  excessively  and  unnecessarily  relied      ^^ttee  Sv«  that  It  U  not  only  ap- 
-drug  abuM."  Unqueetlonably.  a  great  many                as  a  drug  treatment  modality,  simply      r^^inuVewentlalthat  such  faculties  be 
more  servicemen  dl«:harged  during  this  pe-     .^^^^  ^f  the  ease  of  Its  administration.  The      P^^^^  ^  a^T^  deJeXnt  veteran  to 
nod  were.  In  fact  then,  or  at  some  point     ^       ,   ^^clal   need   to  reduce   street   crime      Xm   Uxe^V^  <^nxi»t   provide  approprlU. 
during  their  service,   drug  abuse^  but  es-      ^^^^^^  results  from  widespread  addictlon-a      ^°^ent  and  rehabUltatlve  services  wltWn 
c«p«l  detection  whUe  In  service.  The  break-     ^^^    ^^^^^^    the    Committee    feels    ts    most     j f!  i^*^!cmtles 

down  by  type  of  discharge  la  set  forth  In  the     pressing— should  not  obscure  the  grave  re-         ,^^  ^^^^  ^^  '^^^  Committee  substitute's 
f<aiowlng table:  sponslbility  of  the  Nation  to  strive  for  the  y^i^^  13  that  only  If  a  veteran  request. 

CROC  ABUSe  0,SCHA«.ES  PROM  THE  ARMED  SERV.CES         Z^^^J.T'o^^^ZZ.'^nTotlT^  ^-  l^Z^T"^^ r^^^U^^'s!^^ 

are  young  men  with  the  potential  for  self-  ^  ^^  facUlty   or  If  he  requests  a  partlculsr 

fumiling,  soclaUy  producUve  lives.  To  con-  j^Q^^^ity  ^f  'care  which  is  not  readUy  so- 

demn  such  men  to  an  addiction  existence  for  ^.^ggj^le  in  a  VA  program  or  faculty  is  tht 

many   years,   given   the   circumstances   sur-  Administrator  required  to  contract  with  » 

rounding    their    addiction    and    their    ages,  ^on-VA  program  or  faculty  for  such  tree*- 

seems  to  the  Conunlttee  to  be  acceptable  only  ^^j^^  ^^d  rehabUltatlve  services.  In  this  way, 

as  a  last  resort.  ^q  addict  veteran  wlU  be  denied  VA  care  be- 

Treatment  in  community  facilities  cause  an  appropriate  treatment  modality  ■ 

In  addition,  at  the  present  time,  the  great  not  accessible  In  a  VA  faculty.  Nor  wUl  addict 

distances  which  a  veteran  addict  mxist  fro-  veterans  be  forced  to  leave  theU-  commum- 

quently  travel  between  his  home  and  a  VA  ties  and  families  to  seek  care  In  an  uniamu- 

treatment  center  Is  a  significant  deterrent  to  lar  environment.  The  evidence  P'"^fT*Tjl 

I  Ejtimitss  l)»«Kl  upon  tpplyinf  M  of  ttie  totals  for  calendar     an  Individual  who  Is  otherwise  motivated  to  the  Committee  Uidlcatee  that  ^^e  bert  p-w 

yaar  1971  to  fiscal  year  1971  (added  to  the  actual  figurt  for  the     seek  VA  treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  serv-  to  bring  about  a  veterans  rehabiuxaww* 

half  of  fiscal  yaar  1971)  and  !r»  of  such  loUis  to  the  Ist  half  of     .         g^g^  the  most  motivated  veteran  addict.      In  his  home  community  where  the  s^P<** 

^t>l^or^^\nun^^^!^!1'»^'^  '"'        ""' ■ "     ^^'>  11'"  30  '^^  ^'•°'"  *  ^A  treatment  cen-      of  family  and  friends  1.  avaUable  as  weU  w 
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^  maximum  assistance  In  terms  of  living 
gnxtgecaenvs.  and  so  forth. 

Commiinity- based  outreach  efforts 
in  order  to  provide  the  greatest  relevance 


and  training  under  chapter  17  for  (1)  a  vet- 
eran discharged  after  January  81,  1988,  with 
a  discharge  under  other  than  dishonorable 
conditions  or.  If  not  covered  under  ( 1 ) .  then 
(2)  for  a  veteran  v^lth  a  bad  conduct  or  un- 


3103  of  such  title)  whose  addiction  was  ac- 
quired or  aggravated  in  service — giving  the 
veteran  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  this 
question.  The  veteran  could  continue  par- 
ticipation m  this  special  program,  regardlaa. 
of  discharge,  for  up  to  one  year  aftor  dU- 
charge  from  the  program  of  treatment  and 
rehabUltatlve  services. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  nattire  of 
a  drug  or  alcohol  dlaabUlty  requires  the  spe- 
cific, personalized  type  of  assistance  which 
has  characterized  the  VA  ch^ter  31  voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon  program  if  the  addict 
veteran  la  to  have  a  realistic  chance  of 
achieving  employabUlty  and  making  a  pro- 
ductive and  personaUy  rewarding  readjust- 
ment to  clvUlan  life.  The  payment  of  costs 
of  education  and  training  which  the  Com- 
mittee substitute  directs  the  AdmlnUrtiator 
to  underwrite  for  eligible  addict  veteran.  1. 


iMdlbUlty.  and  accesslbUlty  to  exlstUig  VA     ^^^.^^le  discharge  (unlees  barred  by  swjtlon 

ZZ^nt  faculties,  the  Committee  substl-  °  

SZTmuUw  that  the  VA  provide  care  in 
win-way  bouse  and  other  commimlty-based 
ft^tlee  within  Its  Jurisdiction  such  as  store 
Sonti  located  In  areas  with  large  ntimbers 
oVaddlct  veterans,  in  addition  to  the  already 
dilating  traditional  hospital  and  outpatient 
Xic  settings.  As  noted,  the  VA  hae  already 
-j,^  ft  begtonlng  In  this  direction. 
To  provide  the  extensive  new  treatment 

ind  rehabUltatlve  services  mandated  by  the 

Oanmlttee  substitute  to  a.  many  veterans 

u  possible,   the  Administrator   is  provided 

Qie^nnative  responsibility  to  seek  out  and 

uounsel  toward  treatment  and  rehablUtatlon 

IB  many  addict   veterans   as   possible.   The 

Aanunlstrator   Is   authorized   and   urged  to 

lijre  or  contract  for  the  services  of  ex-addict 

TCterans  to  carry  out  this  responslbUlty  as 

irfr«ctivelv  as  possible.  Likewise,  In  contract- 

ag  for  the  servlcee  of  non-VA  programs  and     -.^icuiariy  important  to  the  successful  re. 

faculties,  the   Administrator    is   directed   to     *'  '        '^  -    - 

jlTe  priority    to    community-based,    multl- 

nvaisllty  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 

gnuns  which  Include  former  addict  veterans 

as  ttaS  counselors. 

Treatment  of  veterans  involved  in  erimiruil 
cases 

The  Committee  substitute  would  also  pro- 
vide for  the  provision  of  treatment  and  re- 
tubllltatlve  services  to  veterans  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  criminal  offenses,  but  who 
an  not  incarcerated  or  participating  under 
court  order,  and  for  the  on-going  treatment 
of  incarcerated  veterans  who  were  receiving 
tnatment  and  rehabUltatlve  services  at  the 
ttine  of  their  confinement  In  a  local  Jail. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Administrator  to 
provide  appropriate  care  to  such  an  Incar- 
cerated veteran  would  continue  untU  that 
nsponsibllity  Is  assumed  by  a  non-Veterans 
Administration  faciUty  or  program. 

In  addition.  In  order  to  provide  the  VA 
with  maximum  administrative  fiexlbUlty.  the 
Committee  substitute  also  gives  the  Admln- 

ittrator  discretionary  authority  to  provide  In 

VA  faculties   treatment    and    rehabUltatlve 

seryices  for   addicted    veterans   who   would 

participate  In  the  VA  program  as  a  condition 

Imposed  by  the  court,  but  to  do  so  only 

where  an  Individual  case-by-case  decision  Is 

made  that  the  veteran's  participation  under 

rach   quasi-mandatory    circumstances    and 

conditions  wlU  not  operate  to  impair  the 

TOluntary    character    of    the    particular    VA 

tnstment  program.  In  adding  this  provision 

the  Committee  Intended  to  strike  a  balance 

between  the  needs  of  the  particular  veteran 

under  coiun  Jurisdiction  and  thoee  of  the 

veterans  In  the  VA  treatment  program.  8ub- 

•tantlal  testimony  presented  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals  urged  that 

•»«rythlng  be  done  to  ensure  that  VA  pro- 

gnms  not    assume    responslbUlty    for    any 

msodatory  type  of  treatment.  In  this  regard, 

tbe  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  VA  teAl- 

&ed: 
"Our  facts  th\is  far  Indicate  the  critical 

lactor  In  rehabUltatlon  of  a  drug  user  la  hi. 

mocivstlon,  his  desire  to  t>e  rehabUltated.  If. 

Indeed,  he  Is  committed  (by  a  court)  and  the 

desire  is  not  present,  and  If,  needed,  the  com- 

Bttmem  acta  as  a  restraint  to  motivation, 

ttieawe  would  have  very  little  assurance  that 

Uisy  wUl  be  successful." 
At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  was  con- 

yed  about  the  situation  In  which  the  VA 

Pramm  might  in  some  places  be  the  only 

^wUable  or  appropriate  program  and  thus 

be  the  only  alternative  to  continued  Uicar- 

**tton  of  the  veteran  addict  In  question. 

"^hsu,  treatment   under    certain   condition. 

»«  authorlred  In  the  ComnUttee  substitute. 

SncUL  PIOGKAIC  or  aSHABnJTATIOK 

The  Committee   substitute   establlshea   a 


bablUtatlon  of  the  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  addict  veterans  In  the  country  today. 

The  Administrator  would  alK)  be  author- 
ized— as  he  Is  under  the  cliapter  31  voca- 
tlonaU  rehabilitation  program — to  assist  m 
the  rehabUltatlon  of  addict  veteran,  by  the 
maximum  utUlzatlon  and  the  expansion  of 
VA  faculties,  the  employment  of  additional 
personnel  and  vocational  rehabilitation  ex- 
pert., by  the  cooperation  with  other  Pedwal 
and  state  agencies  for  Job  referral,  and  by 
contracting  with  approved  public  or  private 
Institutions  and  program,  for  additional 
suitable  vocational  training  faculties. 

In  addition,  medical  evidence  as  well  a.  the 
experience  of  successftU  drug  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program,  to  date  indicate  that 
a  modest  substance  allowance  Is  necessary 
for  a  veteran  who  Is  undergoing  what  fre- 
quently must  be  a  full-time  program  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltatlon  and  who  cannot 
usually  find  or  hold  a  Job  In  the  meantime. 
The  process  of  recovery  from  drug  or  alcohol 
addiction  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  readjuat- 
ment  processes.  Therefore,  the  Committee 
substitute  provides  for  the  payment  of  a 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  of  not  leas 
than  75%  o.,  nor  more  than,  the  fuU  amount 
of  the  subsistence  aUowanoe  provided  under 
chapter  31  (Vocational  Rehabilitation) . 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
eUglbUlty  for  participation  In  this  spedal 
education  program  does  not  reward  the  vet- 
eran addict.  Rather,  the  Committee  substi- 
tute recognizes  that  the  addict  veteran  1. 
suffering  from  a  dlsabUity  of  a  pairUcularly 
severe  nature,  and  seeks  to  provide  the  addict 
who  Is  motivated  to  recover  from  his  dlMk- 
bUlty  with  the  comprehensive  vocational  re- 
habilitation assistance  needed  to  give  him  a 
realistic  chance  of  substantial  or  complete 
recovery.  It  Is  Indisputable  that  even  the 
most  complete  treatment  program  Is  of  Ut- 
tle  value  to  em  addict  who  Is  not  qualified 
for  and  cannot  find  a  Job. 

EllgibUlty  for  the  Special  RehabUltatlon 
Program  Is  conditioned  on  the  continued 
participation  of  the  eligible  veteran  addict  In 
either  a  Veterans  Administration  program  or 
a  non-VA  program  which  the  Administrator 
has  approved,  and.  fc^owlng  discharge  from 
such  a  program  as  recovered,  upon  the  vet- 
eran's continued  recovery  from  his  addiction. 
Thus,  a  veteran  addict  participating  In  the 
Special  RehabUltatlon  Program  would  have 
to  stay  basically  "clean"  of  UUcit  drugs. 

In  addition,  the  participating  veteran 
woiUd  "pay"  a  naonth's  OI  bUl  benefit  en- 
titlement (under  chapter  34  of  tltr»  88)  f^r 
each  month  he  .t»ya  In  the  Bpeaitk.  program. 
And,  except  for  the  very  few  poet-Korean 
oonfllot  addict  veterans,  who  had  exhausted 
aU  OX  entitlement  (36  months  generally) 
prior  to  entering  the  Special  program  and 


""••etai  Rehabilitation  Program  of  education     thoee  discussed  in  the  foUowlng  paragraph 


who  do  not  achieve  restoration  of  benefits 
the  funds  expended  by  the  VA  on  the  vet- 
eran's reha,bUlt»tlon  would  be  money  to 
whlcii  he  would  be  entitled  under  the  OI 
blU. 

The  Committee  substitute  also  provldoe 
that  a  veteran  vrtth  lees  than  an  honorable 
or  general  discharge  who  (1)  has  received 
the  benefits  of  this  special  program,  (3)  la 
not  eUglble  for  benefits  tinder  chapter  81, 
34,  or  35  of  this  title  due  to  a  leas  than 
honorable  or  general  discharge,  and  (3)  ha. 
succeasfiUly  completed  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  proscribed  by  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tor,  and  has  been  recovered  for  at  least  one 
year,  will  be  considered  retroactively  eligible 
for  any  benefits  under  chapter  31,  34,  or  35 
to  which  the  nature  of  his  discharge  has  been 
the  Bcde  bar.  The  period  of  euoh  a  veteran*, 
entitlement  wotUd  be  reduced  accordingly 
and  the  amount  of  OI  bUl  entitlement  for 
the  participation  period  transferred  to  the 
Special  Rehabilitation  Revolving  Fund. 

Ttie  Committee  carefxiUy  oomeVlered  and 
found  unpersiiaMve  the  contention  of  tht 
Veterans  AdminlMautlon  that  the  reiiahUlta- 
tlon  for  veteran  addicts  after  treetment 
should  be  carried  out  wttlUn  the  preeent 
struoture  of  the  OI  blU  program.  Rather,  tbm 
Committee  detennlned  that  an  addict  trBa;t« 
ment  program  oan  have  lasting  effect  only 
If  fully  Integrated  with  a  oompr^enalve 
rehabUlt&tlon  program  and  thait  the  rela- 
tively laissesi  faire  approach  of  the  OI  bill 
wae  not  generally  weU  suited  for  the  eduaa>- 
tlon  and  training  of  a  recovered  addict  fieali 
from  a  treatment  program.  The  teedmony 
strongly  suggested  that  the  reh«bUltKtlon 
program  for  such  an  addiot  must  be  devel- 
oped on  an  Indlvldtiallzed  baeU  In  terms  of 
the  degree  of  recovery  the  addicted  vetenui 
Is  lYiR^ing  or  has  made  and  thus  requires 
extensive  counseUlng,  guidance,  planning 
and  direction  not  a  standard  peurt  of  the  OI 
bUl  program. 

The  Oonmdttee  wa.  keenly  aware  of  the 
pitfall.  Involved  in  expecting  a  former  ad- 
diot to  have  the  control  and  Internal  dl*> 
clpllne  BO  soon  after  his  deitozlficatlon  to  be 
able  to  marabaU  the  monthly  OI  bUl  cheok 
to  meet  hi.  baelc  needs  and  to  select  and 
progrea.  In  an  appropriate  oourse  of  educa- 
tion or  training  at  an  appropriate.  Inetltu- 
tion  or  eetabllslimeut  given  the  wide  varia- 
tion, among  each  veteran's  qualification., 
potential  and  the  extent  of  hi.  recovery.  In 
the  same  way,  the  Committee  believed  that 
the  veteran  addiot  would  need  some  fund. 
avaUable  for  his  subsletence  after  the  VA 
had  aesleted  him  in  selecting  and  pureulng 
an  appropriate  course  of  education  or  train- 
ing and  thus  provided  for  the  subsistence 
aUowance.  described  above. 

TXTKOiaa  FOB  TH.  SFXCIAL  BXHABOXIATIOIf  PBO- 

gk&m:    special    axuABnjTATxoN    RxvoLvma 

rtrrrD 

The  Committee  subnitute  provide,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  RehabUltatlon  Re- 
volving Fund  In  the  Department  of  the  Treae- 
ury  In  order  to  finance  the  Special  RehabUl- 
tatlon Program.  Monies  -will  be  trantferred 
Into  the  Fund  In  two  ways :  1 )  in  the  case  of 
a  veteran  who  Lb  eligible  for  chapter  81,  84, 
or  36  benefits  who  patrtlclpates  In  the  SpecUl 
RehabUltatlon  F>rogram,  the  total  amount  of 
such  benefits  to  which  he  would  otherwlM 
be  entitled  for  the  period  of  his  participation 
^lU  be  paid  Into  the  Fund  month-for-month; 
and  2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasriry  Is  di- 
rected to  transfer  monies  from  fimds  ap- 
propriated for  the  VA  medical  program  a. 
may  be  necessary  to  inaugurate  the  Fund  and 
ensure  its  solvency  no  more  than  $6  mllllcn 
In  any  one  fiscal  year. 

The  Special  RehabUltaUon  Revolving  Fond 
wUl  be  largely  self-supporting  because  the 
bulk  of  the  neoesaary  monies  wUl  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  open-ended  current  and  fu- 
ture ^proprtatlons  for  VA  readjustment 
benefits  undw  chapters  81,  84  and  M  of  title 
SS^.  It  would  need  augmentation  from  medi- 
cal care  appropriations  only  for  thoee  rela> 
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tUely  few  veterans  who  (A)  have  exhausted 
OI  blU  entlUemente  or  (B)  have  undesirable 
or  bad  conduct  dlachargea  not  qualifying 
them  for  VA  benefits  but  who  do  qualify  few 
drug  dependence  treatment  because  their  ad- 
diction is  held  to  have  been  aggravated  or 
acquired  In  service  and  who  do  not  subae- 
quently  qualify,  by  staying  "clean"  for  a 
year  after  discharge  as  reoovered  from  a  VA 
treatment  program,  for  retroactive  restora- 
tion of  GI  bUl  ellglbUlty. 

ThU  latter  category  Includes,  as  previously 
noted,    approximately    21,000    veterans    who 
have  received  other  than  general  or  honor- 
able discharges  for  drug  abuse  which  have 
been  In  most  cases  (xxnder  VA  poUclea)  a  bar 
to   VA   benefits.   The   Committee   recognizes 
that  some  of  these  veterans  will  not  be  able 
to  show  that  their  addiction  was  acquired  or 
aggravated  in  service  and  thtxs  to  qualify  for 
the  Fund  that  way,  or  to  convince  the  VA, 
through    the    regular    adjudication   process, 
that  their  discharge  was  not  under  "other 
than  dishonorable  conditions",  thus  qualify- 
ing them  for  regular  VA  benefits,  including 
the  Special  program.  Those  falling  In  this 
non-quallfvtng  class,  as  well  as  all  veterans 
with  dishonorable  discharges  or  those  for  rea- 
sons   covered    in    the    bars-to-benefits    pro- 
vision in  section  3103  of  title  38  would  still 
be   eligible   for   regular   VA   medical   treat- 
ment  and    rehabilitate   services   under    the 
basic   provisions    of    the    new    subchapter — 
funded  out  of  medical  care  appropriations. 
In   view   of   the   Department   of   Defense 
amnestv  program   and   the   fact  that  large 
numbers  of  veteran  addicts  were  undetected 
In  service  and  therefore  honorably  discharged 
prior  to  the  amnesty  program.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  great  majority  of  post-Korean 
addicts  veterans  will  be  eligible  for  the  Spe- 
cial Rehabilitation  Program.  Thus,  the  thrust 
of  the  Special  RehabUltatlon  Program  Is  not 
to  create  a  major  new  monetary  benefit  for 
veteran   addicts,   but   rather   to  utUlze   cre- 
atively  and    fully   existing   benefit   entitle- 
ments In  order  to  extend  to  veteran  addicts 
the  type  of  comprehensive  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon  they  require.  The  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  stress  that  in  this  way  the 
Special  BehabllltaUon  Revolving  Fund  wlU  be 
maintained    largely    by    funds    which   have 
already  been  legislatively  mandated. 

Monies  from  the  Fund,  In  addition  to  the 
payment  of  a  subsistence  aUowance,  may  also 
be  used  for  payment  to  approved  non-VA  fa- 
cilities and  programs  contracting  with  the 
VA  to  provide  the  special  rehabUltatlve  serv- 
ices required  under  the  Special  RehabUlta- 
tlon Program.  Payment  to  such  contract  fa- 
cilities for  the  Initial  medical  treatment  of 
such  a  veteran  addict  would  be  provided  out 
of  f\inds  ^proprlated  for  the  VA  medical 
program. 
BODorr   van  jxkm   roa   vm.va   and   ixcoaot. 

ASC8S   TKBanCXXT   Ain>   BXKABIUTATXOIt    AND 
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The  Committee  subsUtuta  requires  that 
the  VA  annual  budget  Include  a  separate  line 
Item  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
alcohol  and  drug  dependant  veterans  under 
the  proTlalons  In  the  bill.  In  this  way,  the 
Committee  seeks  to  Insure  that  the  funds 
which  this  bill  woiild  call  for  to  provide  for 
the  urgently  needed  expansion  of  VA  drug 
treatment  programs  are  not  diverted  to  meet 
the  unexpected  needs  of  other  aspects  of  the 
VA  hospital  medical  program.  The  budget 
lt«m  would  include  estimated  expenditures 
both  from  medical  care  appropriations  and 
Bums  set  aside  In  the  8po«slal  HehablllUtlon 
Bevolvlng  Fund. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  substitute  di- 
rects that  a  comprehensive  aimual  audit  of 
the  Special  RehabUltaUon  Revolving  Fund, 
and  of  all  oontracU  with  and  payments  to 
non-VA  faellltiea  and  programs,  be  con- 
ducted by  the  GomptroUar  General  conalat- 
eixt  with  tb*  piinniplM  goremlng  oommer- 
.^^1  ttansMBtlona.  THa  Oammlttee  believes 
that  this  UBiua  audit  MMi  th*  report  thereof 
^yjU  b«  ot  algniflGa&t  aMliitano*  to  tba  Oon- 


Kress  m  assessing  the  effectlveneee  of  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  car- 
ried out  und«  the  provisions  in  the  Com- 
mittee substitute,  especlaUy  the  operation 
of  the  Special  RehabUltatlon  Program  as 
flnanoed  by  the  Special  RehablUUtlon  Re- 
volving Fund. 
TaAWsrea  of   activi;   duty   siaviciiMaN  to  va 

FACtLITTES 

At    hearings    on    September    9,    1971,    the 
Committee    was    distressed    to    learn    of    a 
change  in  Department  of  Defense  policy  wltii 
respect  to  the  transfer  of  active  duty  addicts 
during  their  service  to  VA  faculties  for  treat- 
ment Prior  policy  had  permitted  such  trans- 
fers only  when  requested  by  the  serviceman 
in  question  aa  one  of  three  options:   treat- 
ment in  a  mUltary  faoUlty;  treatment  in  a 
VA  faculty:  "early  out"  separation.  The  re- 
vised policy  offered  him  only  two  options: 
treatment  In  a  mUltary  faculty  or  treatment 
in  a  VA  facility.  The  concern  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  expressed  In  the  foUowlng  AprU  17, 
1972     letter    to    Dr.    Jerome    JalTe,    Director, 
special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, Executive  Office  of  the  President,  from 
Senator    Alan    Cranston,    Chairman    of    the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals: 

Apbil  17,  1972. 

Dr   JxaoMi  JAjn,  ^^ 

Director.    Special    Action    Office    lor    Drug 
Abuae    Prevention.    726    Jackson    Place. 
■Waahtngton,  D.C. 
DKAa  Dr.  Jafts:   During  your  appearance 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hos- 
Dltals  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
September  14,  1971.  you  discussed  tUe  pro- 
cedures foUowed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  providing  medical  treatment  to  drug 
dependent  separatees.  Following  tbe  hearings 
you  provided  the  Subcommittee  with  DOD 
directives  on  these  procedures. 

These  directives  indicate  that  the  separatee 
18  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  between 
treatment  In  an  Armed  Forces  faculty  or  In 
a  Veterans  Admhilstratlon  faculty.  No  other 
choice  Is  open  to  him  since  the  directive  no 
longer  permits  an  addicted  serviceman  to  be 
processed  under  the  "early  out"  procedure. 
The  effect  of  this  Is  that  U  he  refuses  treat- 
ment in  an  Armed  Forces  faculty,  the  Sep- 
tember 10,  1971.  directives  prohibit  hhn  from 
declining  transfer  to  a  VA  faculty;   "Drug 
dependent  personnel  are  not  to  be  given  the 
option  of  declining  transfer  by  Armed  Serv- 
ices Medical  Regulation  Office  to  Veterans 
Administration,  although  strong  preference 
for  another  clvUlan  treatment  faculty  may 
be  accommodated  In  appropriate  cases."  The 
Directive  closes  with  the  foUowlng  sentence: 
•This  message  supercedes  any  previous  In- 
structions stating  or  Implying  that  the  drug 
dependent  separatee  may  decline  transfer  to 
a  Veterans  Administration  facility  prior  to 
discharge." 

I  do  not  see  how  any  interpretation  can 
be  placed  on  this  directive  other  than  that 
some     servicemen     are     being     transferred 
throtigh  ASMRO  to  VA  drug  programs  who 
do  not  wsmt  drug  treatment  at  the  VA  fa- 
culty. The  effect  of  this  directive  will  very 
likely  be  an  overcrowding  of  the  Umlted  VA 
faculties  by  separatees  In  the  last  weeks  of 
their  service  who  have  no  Inclination  to  seek 
treatment  for  their  filnees.  At  the  same  time, 
the  32  drug  treatment  centers  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  have  waiting  lists  of  vet- 
erans who  are  self-motivated  to  seek  treat- 
ment.   Using   the   limited   resources   of   the 
Veterans   Administration  to   care   for  these 
veterans  would  be  far  wiser.  I  believe,  than 
using    these    resources    for    the    temporary 
1  ouslng  of  members  of  the  services  who  are 
assigned  to  them  without  electing,  or  even 
with  a  strong  indisposition  for,  treatment. 

A  better  solution  to  the  disposition  of  the 
drug  dependent  serviceman  about  to  be 
separated  from  the  Armed  Forces  would  be 
Intensive  counseling  by  an  appropriate  per- 
son foUowed  by  assignment  to  a  DOD  medical 
faculty  unless  he  vpluntarUy  choQses  assign- 


ment for  the  remainder  of  his  duty  to  a 
VA  or  community  faculty  and  undentaak 
that  such  assignment  Involves  a  commltmfct 
on  his  part  for  a  protracted  treatment  psriod 
that  could  last  up  to  a  year  or  more. 

I  think  medical  opinion  Is  In  general  agrtt. 
raent  that   a  treatment  and  rehabaitattoB 
program  for  drug  abusers  cannot  be  efflecttvi 
unless  the  patient  himself  Is  motivated  to 
seek  treatment.  The  Chief  Medical  Dlieoltr 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  Dr.  Marc  i. 
Musser,  testifying  on  July  20,  stated  In  con- 
nection with  the  related  question  of  clvn  « 
criminal  commitment:   "Otir  facts  thus  tit 
Uidlcate  the  critical  factor  In  rehabUltattai 
of  a  drug  user  Is  his  motivation,  his  desire  to 
be  rehabUltated.  If  Indeed,  he  Is  commlttM 
and  the  desire  is  not  present,  and  If,  Indeed, 
the    commitment    acts    as    a    restraint  to 
motivation,  then  we  would  have  very  Uttk 
assurance  that  whatever  our  efforts  might  to 
that  they  wUl  be  successful." 

And  In  your  September  14  testimony,  yoa 
stated  In  connection  with  the  same  question: 
"Involuntary  civil  commitment,  as  we  know 
It  today,  might  require  additional  speclaUnd 
treatment  faculties  since  those  coerced  btfo 
treatment  often  Impair  the  effectiveness  o{ 
programs  designed  for  volunteers.  Those  id> 
diets  who  require  coercion  should  not  be  In- 
tegrated Into  a  regular  treatment  mUteu  for 
they  destroy  the  therapeutic  atmosphere  for 

others."  ^    ^^^  ^^ 

I  would  assimie  that  since  the  DOD  dne^ 
tlve  of  September  10  you  have  had  some  u- 
perlence  with  the  assignment  of  separatees  to 
program  for  drug  abusws  cannot  be  effecttw 
VA    treatment  reenters   for    drug   addlcttoa 
treatment  and  rehabUlatlon.  It  would  be  at 
great  Interest  to  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee If  you  could  provide  a  report  on 
the  effectiveness  of  such  a  procedure  In  en- 
rolling separatees  in  continuing  programs  d 
treatment  after  their  discharge.   (I  un«^•^ 
stand  that  significant  numbers  of  such  serv- 
icemen upon  receiving  discharge  papers  Juit 
leave  the  hospital.)    Please  Indicate  In  your 
report  the  number  of  those  assigned  to  VA 
faculties  who  left  at  the  end  of  their  touiiol 
duty  without  completing  a  treatment  pro- 
gram and  the  number  of  those  who  volua- 
tarUy  continued  their  treatment  progtana 
at  the  end  of  their  tours  of  duty.  The  report 
should  also  Indicate  the  capacity  of  the  fictt- 
Ity  to  provide  treatment,  the  number  of  vet- 
erans seeking  treatment  at  the  faculty,  tnd. 
\1  possible,  an  estimate  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation In  the  geographic  area  who  are  drai 
dependent   and   who   If   adequate  outreert 
services  were  provided  coiUd  be  expected  to 
seek  treatment  at  the  faculty. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  tne 
points  I  have  made  and  for  your  contlnulni 
cooperation  with  the  Subcommittee. 
Sincerely. 

Al-AN    C&ANSTON, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Health  on* 
Hoapitala. 
Although  no  reply  has  been  made  to  the 
above  letter.  It  is  the  Committee's  unda- 
standing  that  the  success  rate  of  treatmml 
for   servicemen   tranaferred   to   the  VA  W 
treatment  because  they  do  not  wish  tore- 
main  in  a  mUltary  facUlty  (rather  thantMX 
they  elect  VA  treatment)  has  been  extrenwj 
low.  Because  of  this  and  the  concerns  «• 
pressed    and    the   testimony   quoted   in  ft* 
letter,    the    Committee   substitute   l^luoei 
provisions  authorizing  transfer  of  active  diW 
servicemen    to   VA   facilities   for   treag^ 
within  the  last  ninety  days  of  their  serwei 
only  If  the  serviceman  speclfloaUy  req«J|~ 
such  transfer  for  a  specified  period  of  W 
( and  any  specified  extension  of  that  penoo) 
lu  writing. 

UEOICAI.   COUrmENTIAUTT 

The  Committee  was  extremely  conceme* 
about  the  posslbUlty  that  In  the  past  a  um- 
ber of  addict  veterans  who  might  otherwi* 
have  sought  VA  treatment  have  not  done  » 
for  fear  that  the  fact  of  their  dlaabUlty  «» 


„f«ination  revealed  during  treatment 
"^iTnot  be  kept  confidential, 
'^e  committee  has  ample  reason  -to  be- 
,J,  that  until  recently  the  fear  of  many 
^rens  about  such  VA  disclosure  of  Infor- 
^oTrelatlng  to  treatment  for  alcohol  or 
^dependence  has.  In  fact,  been  weU- 
S^rt^^or  to  the  enactment  of  Pi.  93- 
TtSS  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
^'(rf  1972"  (March  21,  1972),  the  Veterans' 
tdffllnlfltratlon  regulations  permitted  the  re- 
,^  rf  medical  information  pertaining  to 
;^  patients  to  all  other  Federal  agencies 
.M  to  state  unemployment  and  state  nealth 
^OB  at  the  request  of  such  agencies. 
T^release  was  often  made  vrtthout  the  vet- 
i!n'.  consent.  In  cases  where  information 
w«  released  without  the  veteran's  consent. 
;he  veteran  was  not  advised  of  this  dlsclo- 
suw. 


on  the  other  hand,  the  appUcation  of  sec- 
tion 408  of  P.L.  92-255.  rendering  the  records 
of  the  Identity,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  treat- 
ment of  any  patient  or  ex-patlent,  main- 
i&lMd  in  connection  with  any  drug  abuse 
'unction  confidential  and  authorizing  theU 
Kleese  for  only  certain  very  limited  pur- 
potee  and  under  prescribed  conditions,  has 
atMi  several  problems  which,  tht  Commit- 
tee believes,  require  amendatory  legislation. 
VHille  we  fully  concur  in  the  purpose  of  this 
confldentlaUty  provision.  Its  restrlcUve  lan- 
guage has  In  some  cases  actually  worked  to 
the  detriment  to  the  patients  concerned. 

The  foUowlng  are  some  of  the  situations  the 
VA  has  actually  encountered  that  the  Com- 
mittee feels  require  the  enactment  of  a 
aoDewhat  broader  authority  to  disclose  rec- 
onlB  of  drug  treatment.  Most  of  the  foUow- 
lng arose  as  an  actual  case  or  cases. 

1,  Several  cases  have  arisen  In  which  a 
veteran  being  provided  drug  treatment  and 
rehabUltatlon  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion has  faced  criminal  prosecution  for  a 
drug-related  offense  and  his  attorney  has  re- 
queeted  a  statement  from  the  VA  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  has  enroUed  In  Its  drug  rehabUl- 
Utlon  program.  Is  continuing  to  receive  treat- 
ment, and  Is  progressing  well.  The  attorneys 
desired  the  statements  for  use  In  the  vet- 
ersns'  defense  In  attempting  to  obtain  proba- 
tion or  a  lesser  sentence.  Under  section  408, 
the  VA  has  been  unable  to  provide  such  state- 
ments. Some  of  the  more  critical  cases,  such 
u  where  the  person  Is  In  JaU  and  the  record 
ol  his  participation  In  a  VA  drug  treatment 
program  Is  essential  to  obtaining  his  release, 
tisve  been  handled  sympathetlcaUy  by  the 
VA's  Interpreting  certain  court  officials  as 
"governmental  personnel"  and  his  release 
from  JaU  as  a  "benefit"  within  the  terms  of 
release  exceptions  under  section  408. 

2.  For  many  years,  representatives  (recog- 
nized and  accredited  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration) of  veterans  service  organizations 
either  named  by  the  Congress  or  approved  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  have,  pursuant  to  law 
(now  38  U.S.C.  Chap.  59) ,  been  recognized  In 
the  preparation,  presentation,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  claims  of  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans  Administration.  These  ac- 
credited representatives  have  performed  and 
continue  to  perform  an  invaluable  service  to 
veterans  and  their  survivors,  without  charge 
to  claimants.  In  the  case  of  drug  patients. 
section  408  precludes  the  VA  from  furnishing 
&ny  Information  to  or  allowing  the  veterans' 
Mcredlted  representatives  to  review  their 
clients'  VA  records.  The  net  result  of  this  pro- 
Tlston  Is  to  deny  these  veterans  the  right  to 
representation  In  connection  with  their 
claims  before  that  agency. 

3.  Section  3404  of  title  38.  has  also  au- 
thorized, for  many  years,  the  recognition  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  attorneys 
of  claimants  and  certain  others  in  connection 
1th  the  preparation,  presentation,  and  pros- 


ecution of  their  claims  under  VA  legislation 
Section  408  slmUarly  precludes  the  rrtease 
of  information  from  the  records  of  drug  pa- 
tients to  these  attorneys.  Although  the  VA 
has  not  reported  any  actual  case  In  which 
the  confldentlaUty  provision  of  existing  law 
has  created  a  problem  as  regards  attorneys 
m  this  setting,  a  slmUar  broadening  of  the 
authority  to  make  disclosure  to  theee  indi- 
viduals is  desirable  to  deal  with  this  Issue. 
4.  One  ol  the  most  critical  and  difficult 
problems  has  arisen  from  the  VA's  InabUlty 
to  disclose  drug-related  Information  to  pro- 
spective employers  of  these  patients.  It  is  weU 
recognized  that   the  rehabUltatlon  of  drug 
dependent  individuals  Is  not  completed  untu 
the  patient  has  been  employed  and  Is  actively 
involved  In  a  Job  and  participating  in  society 
In  general.  In  light  of  this,  the  VA  has  under- 
taken  to  contact   potential   employers,   ac- 
quaint them  with  its  program,  and  persuade 
them  to  employ  partlaUy  rehabUltated  drug 
patients.  This  activity  has.  according  to  the 
VA,   worked   very   well   and   employers   have 
been   very  willing  to  accept  these  drug  pa- 
tients as  employees.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
fidentiality  provisions  of  section  408   have, 
for    aU    intents    and    purposes,    completely 
stopped  this  effort  since  they   preclude  the 
VA  from  Identifying  drug  patients  as  such  in 
contactUig  employers  and  attempting  to  place 
the  patients  In  jobs.  It  is  readUy  apparent 
tliat  this  result  Is  actuaUy  harmful  to,  rather 
than  protective  of.  these  veterans. 

5.   Throughout  the   country-,   registers  are 
being  kept  of  patients  receiving  methadone 
maintenance.  In  some  cases,  these  are  oper- 
ated by  State  or  municipal  governments;  In 
other  instances,  the  records  are  kept  by  elee- 
mosynary organizations  or  Institutions;  and 
la  a  few  locations,  private  individuals  main- 
tain the  registers.  The  purposes  of  the  regis- 
ters are  to  Instire  that  a   patient   does  not 
receive   duplicate    methadone    dosages   from 
more  than  one  treatment  center  and  thus 
injure  or  kUl   himself  from  an  overdose,  or 
to  prevent  the  patient  from  selling  the  dupU- 
cata  methadone  dosage  to  others.  Under  sec- 
tion 408.  with  the  patient's  written  consent, 
the    VA    now    cooperates    In    most    of    these 
methadone  registers  under  the  authority  to 
disclose  Information  to  "medical  personnel 
for  the  piUTXJse  of  diagnosis  or  treatment  of 
the  patient."  The  problem  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  registers  not  maintained  by  medi- 
cal personnel.  Broadening  of  the  law  Is  nec- 
essary to  provide  clear  authority  for  the  VA 
to  cooperate  with  aU  of  the  registers,  whether 
or  not  maintained  by  medical  personnel. 

6.  Where  the  patient  Is  deceased,  and  the 
disclosure  of  such  a  drug  abuse  record.  In- 
formation, or  fact  is  necessary  for  any  of  the 
survivors  of  such  patients  to  obtain  other 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled,  sec- 
tion 408  precludes  the  VA  from  disclosing 
such  information,  which  works  as  a  hardship 
for  the  survivors.  This  Information — where 
the  drug  patient  may  not  have  voluntarily 
requested  In  writing  a  waiver  of  confiden- 
tiality— ^may  be  required  In  order  to  develop 
claims  for  benefits  to  which  the  stu^lvors  are 
potentially  entitled,  under  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Government,  by  other 
goverimients,  by  private  Industry,  and  by 
other  entities.  Again,  although  the  sltuaUon 
has  not  arisen,  specific  language  would  be 
necessary  to  permit  release  of  information 
looking  toward  the  development  of  a  poten- 
tial claim  where  there  has  been  an  alleged 
malpractice  action  or  other  tort.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  types  of  litigation  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  now  confidential  Informa- 
tion might  also  be  essential. 

To  try  to  meet  some  of  these  concerns,  the 
VA  issued  on  July  12.  1972,  VA  Circular  00- 
72-19  "Release  of  Information  under  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972." 
which  amplifies  an  earlier  very  restrictive  is- 
suance of  April  20,  1972.  The  new  circular  Is 
as  foUows: 


VA    CIRCULAB     00-7a-l« 

Sub] :    Release^  of   Information   vindar  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1973. 


1.  Scope 
This  circular  amends  and  amplifies  Circu- 
lar 00-72-10,  which  concerned  section  408 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972,  PubUc  Law  92-266.  and  the  release 
of  information  concerning  patients  from  VA 
records  maintained  In  connection  with  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions.  Other  Interpre- 
tations SLre  being  considered  and,  as  appro- 
priate. wUl  be  forthcoming. 

2.  BackgrouTuL 
Section  408  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act.  PL  92-268,  approved  by  the 
President  on  March  21.  1972,  limits  the  dl»- 
clOBUre  of  certain  patient  drug  reUted  in- 
formation. These  provisions  were  dlBcu«eed 
in  VA  Circular  00-72-10.  AprU  20,  1972. 

It  was  recognized  when  that  circular  was 

issued  that  It  did  not  answer  many  questions 

that  wotUd  Inevitably  arise  as  the  result  of 
the  law's  provisions.  I  have  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  answer  a  number  of  questions. 
After  discussing  with  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice on  Drug  Abtise  Prevention  and  the  De-  i. 
partment  of  Justice,  he  has  provided  me  with 
the  foUowlng  interpretations  and  answers. 

(1)    Q.  On  what  date  did  PL  92-255  be- 
come effective?  Do  the  provisions  of  section 
408  govern  the  release  of  Information  from 
records  reflecting  drug  abuse  treatment  pro* 
vlded  patients  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date? 
A.  PL  93-265  became  effective  on  the  date 
of  Its  approval  by  the  President.  March  21, 
1972.  The  restricUons  on  the  release  of  infor- 
mation In  section  408  are  limited  In  appU- 
cation to  records  stemming  from  "Drug  abuse 
prevention  functions"  afforded  patients  on  or 
after  that  date.  The  term  "Drug  abuse  pre- 
vention function"  as  defined  In  the  Act,  is 
very  broad  and  Includes  virtuaUy  any  activ- 
ity In  any  way  related  to  drug  abuse,   i.e. 
education  (counseling) .  treatment.  rehabUl- 
tatlon, research,  etc.  However,  the  Adminis- 
trator has  determined  that  VA  records  dis- 
closing drug  use  or  drug  abuse  treatment 
provided  patients  at  any  time  prior  to  March 
21,  1972  (whether  the  record  pertains  to  VA. 
one  of  the  mUltary  departments,  or  othera) 
vrtU  be  handled  In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
expressed  in  PL  93-255  with  the  one  excep- 
tion that  such  information  may  be  disclosed 
to  accredited  representatives  with  a  proper 
power  of  attorney,  and  attorneys  representing 
the  claimant. 

(2>  Q.  Do  the  provisions  of  section  408 
restrict  the  release  of  Information  between 
VA  elements,  1  e.  from  a  VA  physician  to  VA 
social  workers,  adjudication  officials,  etc.? 

A.  The  law  authMlzes  the  disclosure  of 
information,  with  the  consent  of  the  patient, 
to  medical  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
ment. AU  those  VA  employees  who  are  part 
of  the  treatment  and  rehablUtatlve  team  are 
thus  authorized  to  receive  such  information. 
Also,  In  VA  form  21-520.  the  veteran  specifi- 
cally consents  to  the  release  of  Information 
concerning  himself  stemmmg  from  his  ex- 
amination or  treatment.  This  will  permit 
adjudicatory  officials  to  examine  the  medical 
file  when  necessary  to  make  a  decision  on 
the  claim. 

(3)  Q.  What  type  of  written  consent  should 
be  obtained  from  a  patient  being  afforded 
drug  abuse  treatment  In  order  to  release  In- 
formation In  accordance  with  subsection 
408(b)(1)? 

A.  VA  form  07-3288  "Request  for  .  and 
consent  to  release  of  Information  from  claim- 
ant's records"  should  be  executed  by  the  VA 
patient  or  claimant.  This  form  wiU  be  over- 
printed or  stamped  vrtth  the  foUowlng 
legend : 

"This  information  Is  released  subject  to 
the  'confidentiality'  provision  of  section  408 
of  Public  Law  92-355." 

Untu   an  appropriate  stamp   can  be   ob- 
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Ulned,  the  legend  m»y  b«  added  by  type- 
writer to  the  VA  form. 

(4>  Q.  Subsection  408(b)  (1)  (A)  authorizes 
dlacloeure.  with  the  patient's  written  con- 
aent  of  records  to  medical  personnel  for  the 
p\irpoee  of  dlagnoals  or  treatnient  of  the  pa- 
tient. Who  la  encompassed  within  the  term 
"medical  personnel"? 

A  "Medical  personnel"  Includes  physician*, 
dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  and  paramedi- 
cal and  other  supporting  personnel. 

(6)  Q.  Who  Is  Included  within  the  term 
"governmental  personnel"  in  subsection  408 

A   "Governmental  personnel"  includes  per- 
sonnel  of   the  Federal.   State,   county    and 
municipal    governmeato.    Release    of  Jaffr- 
matlon  to  these  officials,  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  patient.  U  authorized  only 
for  the  pvirpoee  of  obtaining  benefits  that 
they  are  attempting  to  aid  the  patient  In 
securing   benefits   to   which  he   Is  entitled. 
Again,  release   to  such   Individuals  wUl  be 
made  with  the  written  consent  of  the  pa- 
tient or  former  patient  has  given   written 
:    consent,  the  agency  wUl  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  the  consent  for  VA  files. 
(6)  What  does  the  term  "Benefits"  Include? 
A.  Since  the  piirpoee  of  this  provision  Is 
to    aid    the    veterans   concerned,    the    team 
"Benefits"    should   be   interpreted   liberally. 
Nevertheless.  It  wlU  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine in  each  case  that  some  purpose  bene- 
ficial to  the  veteran  will  be  served  through 
the  release  of  the  Inf  ormaUon  to  the  govern- 
mental personnel.  While  It  Is  not  feasible  to 
Identify    oU    potential    benefits,    that    term 
will    include   welfare   assistance,   probatton. 
parole   (when  the  veteran  la  In  custody  of 
law  enforcwnent  officials  It  may  be  presumed 
that   disclosure  of   the  InformaUon   will   be 
beneficial  unless  circumstances  clearly  Indi- 
cate  otherwise),   and   efforts   by   a   govern- 
mental agency  to  assist  the  patient  In  ob- 
taining   housing    or    employment,    e.g.    the 
special    programs    authorized    by   the    Civil 
Service  Commission  foe  the  employment  of 
rehabilitated  drug  dependent  persons. 

(7)  Q.  Does  the  law  restrict  the  release  of 
drug-related  information  to  persons  repre- 
senting claimants  and  patients,  such  as  at- 
tomevs  and  representatives  of  organizations 
recogialzed  under  33  USC  3403? 

\  Information  within  the  scope  of  PL  92- 
255  I.e.  received  after  March  21.  1972,  may 
be  released  to  accredited  representatives  who 
are  employeee  of  a  State  government,  who 
hold  a  power  of  attorney  from,  and  with  the 
written  consent  of,  the  veteran.  Attorneys 
generally  and  accredited  representatives  who 
do  not  oome  within  the  term  "governmental 
personnel"  may  not  be  afforded  access  to 
information  within  the  scope  of  PL  92-255. 
FUes  in  which  there  has  been  activity  re- 
sulting In  the  generation  of  drug  abuse  in- 
formation since  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
law  should  not  be  released  to  accredited 
repreeentatlves  of  national  recognized  or- 
ganizations, attorneys  or  a  person  recognized 
for  a  partlcvaar  claim. 

( 8 )  Q.  In  some  areas  a  centraUzed  register 
Is  maintained  of  all  patients,  by  name,  on 
methadone  maintenance  programs.  May  the 
VA  participate  In  such  a  registry  program? 

A.  One  of  the  purposes  of  these  registers 
Is  to  prevent  a  person  on  methadone  mainte- 
nance from  receiving  too  large  a  supply  or 
too  frequent  a  dose  of  methadone;   thus.  It 
Is  a  part  of  medical  treatment  and  VA  In- 
formation  can   be   syppHed    to   the   control 
registers  under  that  telease  authority.  How- 
ever, VA  should  obtain  assurance  from  the 
control  register  that  the  confidentiality  re- 
quired by  PL  92-255  will  be  maintained. 
(9)    Q.  Without  the  patient's  consent  in- 
.  formation  may  be  released  under  section  408 
(b)  (2)  (C)  If  ordered  by  a   'court  of  compe- 
tent   Jurisdiction."    What   courts   meet    this 
qualification? 

A.  For  the  purposes  of  the  release  of  In- 
foBTnation  In  the  custody  of  the  VA,  under 


this  Act,  a  'court  of  competent  Jurisdiction" 
la  any  Federal  court.  If  the  records  are  sought 
to  be  used  in  a  hospital  collection  case  In 
which  the  plaintiff's  attorney  has  agreed  to 
Include  the  Oovemmeafs  claim,  an  order 
Issued  by  a  proper  court  must  be  obtained 
even  though  the  veteran  has  consented  to 
release. 

The  foregoing  limitation  of  a  "court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction"  to  a  Federal  court 
does  not  preclude  disclosure  of  information 
in  the  custody  of  the  VA  to  State  or  munici- 
pal courts  in  those  situations  where  the  vet- 
eran has  provided  his  written  consent  and 
the  release  is  sought  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining benefits  (as  discussed  in  questions 
6  and  7  above  i  since  officials  of  such  courts 
are  considered  to  be  "governmental  person- 
nel." 

To  alleviate  the  apprehension  of  veterans 
and  to  provide  full   protection  for  veteran 
Euldlcts  who  seek  and  receive  treatment  and 
rehabilitative  services  from  the  VA,  the  Com- 
mittee has  included  in  the  Committee  sub- 
stitute a  strict  medical  confidentiality  provi- 
sion which  provides  criminal  sanctions  for 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  Information  but 
which  at  the  same  time  meets  the  legitimate 
needs   for    disclosure    Identified    above.   The 
Committee  substitute  requires  that  all  rec- 
ords made  or  information  divulged  Ln  con- 
nection  with    treatment   and   rehabUltatlve 
services,  as  well   as  the  fact  of  such  treat- 
ment, provided  under  the  new  subchapter,  be 
kept  confidential  byT:he.&dinlnlstrator  except 
under  the  following  circumstances:    (1)   If  a 
veteran  voluntarily  requested  disclosure  (A) 
to  medical  personnel  for  additional  diagnosis 
or  treatment,  or  (B)   to  his  attorney,  or  (C) 
to  government  agencies  or  a  named  person  or 
organization  (1)   to  obtain  benefits  to  which 
he  is  entitled  or  (ID  where  a  VA  treatment 
facintv  director  determines  disclosure  would 
clearlv  benefit  the  vettran;  (2)  If  competent 
medical  authority  determines  that  the  vet- 
eran is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  himself 
or  others  and  that  disclosure  Is  necessary  to 
alleviate  this  danger;    (3)    If  the  veteran  Is 
deceased  and  the  Administrator  determines 
disclosure  Is  needed  for  his  survivor  to  obtain 
a  benefit  or  bring  a  lawsuit;  or  (4)   If  such 
disclosure  is  authorized  by  a  court  order. 

The  Committee  was  particularly  concerned 
that   these   medical   oonfidentlallty  require- 
ments not  Interfere  with  the  appropriate  ac- 
cess   of    veterans'    organization    service    per- 
sonnel to  VA  treatment  records.  This  was  the 
■Single  greatest  problem  arising  as  a  result  of 
the    medical    confidentiality    provisions    In- 
cluded  In    P.L.   92-256,   and   the   Committee 
e^rpresslv  Intends  that  section  659(b)(1)    In 
the  new  subchapter  be  construed  to  permit 
disclosure  of  necessary  treatment  records  to 
\-eterans'  organization  service  officers  In  con- 
nection with  their  representation  of  veterans 
in  VA  claims  pursuant  to  powers  of  attorney 
when  the  veteran  addict  signs  a  separate  re- 
lease statement  expressly  by  waiving  the  con- 
fidentiality   provisions    regarding    addiction 
treatment.    (Such    a   release    statement   and 
slenature  could  be  Included  as  an  additional 
specific    Item    In    the    present    standard    VA 
p.ower  of  attorney  form.) 


example,  alcohol  abuse  and  related  dlact<Un 
accounted  for  13%  of  total  VA  hospital  dto> 
charges. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  VA  should 
and  must  play  a  larger  role  In  the  stepped  up 
national  fight  against  alcoholism.  The  Com- 
mittee substitute  wlU  enable  the  VA  to  utuin 
Its  enormous  resources  In  this  urgent  effort  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  It  Is  now  dotag. 
The   Committee    wishes   to   stress   that  tbs 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alcohol  d*. 
pendent  veterans  under  the  Committee  nb- 
stltute  should  In  no  way  limit  the  abUtty 
of  the  VA  to  care  for  dnig  addicted  vetwaat, 
because  the  VA  Is  provided  with  the  auttaot- 
Ity  to  augment  Its  own  facilities  by  contract- 
ing for  the  treatment  of  both  types  of  ut- 
diet  veterans. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PRO^^IIIN0  TREATMENT  AND 
REHABI1.ITATTON  TO  ALCOHOLIC  AND  ALCOHOL 
DEPENDENT    VETERAKS    UNDER    THIS    BILL 

Although  the  VA  Is  giving  primary  em- 
phasis to  the  treatment  of  drug  addicted  vet- 
erans and  public  attention  is  now  focused 
on  that  aspect  of  addiction,  the  Committee 
Is  greatly  concerned  by  the  fact  that  alco- 
hol abuse  affects  an  estimated  3  million  vet- 
erans. Indeed,  the  Veterans  Administration 
estimates  that  one  third  of  the  total  alcohol 
abusing  population  are  veterans.  For  far  too 
long  alcoholism  has  been  the  most  prevalent 
and  yet  untreated  disease  In  this  country. 

The  Veterans  Administration  operates  the 
nation's  Isu-gest  unified  system  of  alcoholism 
treatment   and   rehabUltation.   In    1969,   for 


PSYCHIATRIC   CAR«   AWD  BBADJTTSTMKNT  MBHCtt 
COUNSEUNG 

The  Committee  was  convinced  by  exten- 
slve  testimony  developed  at  hearings  on  vet- 
erans readjustment  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans  Affairs  at  the  end  of 
the  91st  Congress  and  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation and  by  medical  evidence  that  signi- 
ficant numbers  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  who 
are   not   addicts  have   nevertheless  suflerwl 
severe  psychiatric  problems.  These  problem 
are  frequently  of  a  subtle  nature  and  do  not 
always  manifest  themselves  soon  after  dte- 
charge.  Therefore,  the  Committee  substitute 
provides  that  a  psychosis  which  arises  within 
three  vears  after  discharge,  rather  than  as 
active    psychosis    which    arises   within  two 
such  years  (as  at  present) ,  will  be  presumed 
to  be  service-connected.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  authorize  the  provision  of  unlimited 
outpatient  care  for  veterans  meeting  theee 
criteria  of  disability. 

In  1951,  Section  602,  containing  the  origi- 
nal active  psychosis  preeumptlon.  was  added 
to  title  38  by  Public  Law  82-239.  The  House- 
passed  bill— HJR.  320— had  included  a  three- 
year  period  for  active  peychosls  and  the  Sen- 
ate reduced  it  to  two  years — (See  Rept  Na 
749,  82d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  1951.)        , 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  view  that  the 
same  Justification  underlying  the  orlglael 
provision  for  active  phychoses  arising  from 
World  War  11  and  the  Korean  conflict  should 
be  applied  to  the  types  of  psychiatric  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  characterl2»  the  Indo- 
china War.  The  purpose  and  rationale  of 
section  602  were  described  In  the  1951  Houae 
and  Senate  committee  reports  as  follow*: 

"The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  Is  fully  Justified  In  view  of  the  dlfflculty 
medical   science   has    In   tracing   the  emct 
causes  of  psychoses.  The  additional  presump- 
tive period  would  authorize  service  connec- 
tion  in   many   meritorious   cases  which  »ie 
barred  under  existing  law.  The  presumption 
is  of  course  rebuttable  when  there  is  aflirn»- 
tlve    evidence    to    the    contrary.  .  .  .  (H3. 
Rept.  No.  239,  82d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  2  (1951)). 
"It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  ^^*^ 
of  psychoses  Is  not  only  an  individual  prob- 
lem but  Involves  broad  social  aspects  as  well 
It  Is  urgent  that  those  who  suffer  from  tUi 
unfortunate  malady  should  receive  prompt 
and   complete   institutional   care   and  treat- 
ment. Although  war  veterans  are  now  entitled 
to  hospitalization  by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnB- 
tratlon  for  non-service-connected  psychoell. 
their  admission  Is  subject  to  avaUabUlty  « 
beds   and   their   InabUlty  to   defray  the  ei- 
penses.         .   (S.  Rept.  No.  749,  82d  Con.,  l* 
Sess.  2  (1951))." 

In  addition,  the  Committee  substitute  Qi- 
rects  the  Administrator  to  provide  re*^!"**" 
ment  medical  counseling  and  approprleM 
foUow-up  care  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  wM 
other  than  a  dishonorable  discharge  (or  »<t»" 
charge  barred  under  section  3103  of  title  3«i 
upon  the  veteran's  request.  The  purpose  oi 
this  provision  is  to  make  fully  avallable- 
and  to  encourage  and  facUltate  the  use  ol- 
the  f  uU  resources  of  the  VA's  medical  serrlceii 
to  those  returning  veterans  who  feel  the  neea 


for  professional  counseling  to  help  them  in 
ttilr  readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

In  the  sensitive  field  of  psychological  or 
omchlfttrlc  counseling,  the  Committee  be- 
iiwes  that  avaUabUlty  and  ease  of  access  to 
such  services  must  be  emphasized  and  all 
unnecessary  barriers  removed.  A  recently  re- 
tuj^  veteran  should  know  that  help  Is 
jvailable,  and  that  if  he  asks  for  it  his  re- 
ouest  wUl  be  speedUy  honored. 

Under  present  VA  law  and  regulation,  a 
veteran  is  not  eligible  for  outpatient  care 
unless  It  is  established  that  he  U  suffering 
from  a  service-connected  condition  or  Is  In 
naed  of  hospitalization.  Under  this  new  pro- 
vlflon,  all  VA  faculties  to  assist  In  readjust- 
ment will  be  made  more  visible  and  acces- 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  provision 
to  the  committee  substitute  to  provide  re- 
»d]ustment  counseUlng  In  aU  VA  faculties 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery— taking  full 
idrantage  of  Its  924  psychologists,  335  psy- 
chologists' attendants  and  technicians,  600 
psychology  trainees,  2116  social  workers,  268 
wclal  worker  assistants,  and  479  social  work 
tn^nees — can  be  of  significant  assUtance  to 
the  successful  readjustment  of  large  num- 
bers of  recently  discharged  veterans,  both 
addict  and  nonaddlct. 

CONCLUSION 


The  need  for  the  type  of  approach  em- 
bodied in  the  Committee  substitute  Is 
Bummed  up  concisely  and  effectively  In  a 
June  26,  1972.  letter  to  Senator  Cranston 
from  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe.  Director,  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  The  admin- 
istration's chief  drug  treatment  spokesman 
wrote  as  follows: 

DtAB  Senator  Cranston:  The  press  brief- 
ing of  AprU  13th  in  New  York  City  referred 
to  In  your  May  11,  1972,  letter,  in  its  broad- 
est perspective,  addressed  the  severe  situation 
f&ced  by  the  people  of  New  York  City,  its 
business  leaders,  and  its  social  and  political 
institutions  In  developing  a  totally  coordi- 
nated health  care  delivery  system  for  treat- 
ing and  rehabUltatmg  the  heroin  addicted 
population  of  the  City.  Various  authorities 
cite  this  population  as  ranging  from  85,000 
to  200,000  ("best  estimate"  at  125,000).  many 
of  whom  are  veterans.  The  message  I  hoped 
to  convey  at  the  press  conference  was  that 
veterans  should  have  access  to  all  commu- 
nity-based treatment  programs  and  not  be 
restricted  to  what  the  local  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  can  offer  at  any  one 
moment  In  time. 

More  Importantly,  your  query  concerning 
the  general  strategy  which  the  goveriunent 
should  employ  to  care  for  veteran  addicts 
is  timely.  Title  HI  of  PL  92-255  requires  the 
development  of  a  general  strategy  for  all 
federal  drug  abuse  prevention  functions  by 
December  1972.  We  are  now  working  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  structure  that 
part  of  the  total  strategy  which  will  ad- 
dresB  the  veteran  drug  abuse  situation. 

Some  of  the  major  issuee  which  this 
strategy  wUl  address  are: 

(a)  establishing  and  suatcOning  links  and 
administrative  vehicles  for  utUlzlng  local 
community-based  reeources.  both  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  Veitocans'  Admlnlsrtratlon  care 
dtflvery  system  for  drug  dependent  veterans, 
and  offering  these  veiterans.  through  referral. 
a  wider  variety  of  treatment /rehab  lUtatlan 
modallUee; 

(6)  establishing  a  broader  variety  of  re- 
hsbllltatlon  modalltlee  at  Veterana  Admin- 
istration treatment  centers; 

(c)  establishing  resU.entlal,  therapeutic 
community  faculties  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  care  delivery  system; 

(d)  broadening  the  treatment  baae  to  In- 
clude aU  veteran  addicts,  regaxdleae  of  type 
of  dlscharKe: 

(e)  Initiating    cooperative    Veterans'    Ad- 


ministration, other  hospital  and  medical  In- 
stitution research  cllnic»l  studies: 

(/)  targeting  Veterans'  Administration 
capacities  for  skills  training,  supplemental 
education  and  Job  placement  assistance  for 
ex-addlct  veterans  to  lay  a  firm  base  for  the 
rehabilitated  veterans  to  resiune  a  normal 
life  style;  and 

(g)  developing  Innovative  outreach  capa- 
bUlty  to  Induce  drug  dependent  veterana 
into  appropriate  treatment/rehabilitation 
programs,  regardless  of  who  administers  the 
program. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  over  Improving 
delivery  of  treatment  to  heroin  addicts  who 
are  veterans  and  hope  you  wUl  continue  to 
be  in  close  touch  with  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice whenever  you  feel  we  might  be  of  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely. 

Jerome  H.  Jaffe.  MJD., 

JDlrcctor. 

COST  ESTIMATKS  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  262  OF 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF 
1970 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510.  9lBt  Congress),  the  Commit- 
tee, with  the  help  of  some  technical  assist- 
ance by  the  VA,  estimates  the  foUowlng  costs 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee substitute  in  8.  2108  In  fiscal  years 
1973  through  1977: 


SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  COSTS,  S.  2108 
(In  thousands  ot  dollersi 

Years  after  passage 


Item 


Total 419,120  47,120  27,893  27,893    27,893 

Hospital  care..,..  185  185  185  jM         [to 

Domialiarycare'..  180  180  55  ,,??,,    1° 

Outpatient  care...  11,136  11,136  11,136  11,136    11,136 

Rehabilitation...-  391,200  18,200  

°"^n«.?ng-.-  2,027  2.027  1.000  1,000      1,000 
Psychoses  and 

readjustment 

S.u^nSllmg 15.392  15,392  15.392  15.392    15,392 


Aaaumptiont  and  estiinatea — S-2108 

1.  Veteran  population  Dec.  31,  1971: 
a.  Vietnam  era,  6,597,000. 
Post-Korean.  3,116,000. 

2.  Vietnam  Era  veterans : 

a.  MUltary  discharges  '  for: 
Drug  addiction,  21,000. 
Alcoholism,  1,000. 
Total  22,000. 

b.  Veterans  developing  condition: 
Drug  addiction,'  60,000. 
Alcoholism,'  160,000. 
Total,  210.000. 

c.  Total  eligible,  233,000. 

3.  Poet-Korean  Conflict  veterans: 

a.  Drug  addiction,*  10,000. 

b.  AloohoUsm,*  84.000. 
Total  eligible,  94,000. 

4.  Estimated  dishonorably  discharged  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  having  a  drug  or  alcohol 
problem  (from  DOD),  800. 

5.  Costs: 
o.  Hospital  care:  Additional  cost  would  be 

for  estimated  200  patients  at  an  average  of 
25  days  ra  »37.  $186,000. 

b.  Domiciliary  care:  Same  as  for  hoapltal 
care  except  an  estimated  50  members  @ 
$3,600  per  year,  $180,000. 

c.  Outpatient  care :  Pee  coet  per  outpatient 
visit.  $11.00;  AdmlnlstraUve  coets,  $9.00; 
Total  coet  per  visit,  $20.* 

40  percent '  of  total  eUglble  (232,000)  wUl 
use  outpatient  faculties  and  wlU  average  6 
visits  a  year — number  of  veterans,  9aM0. 

Pormula— 82.800  x  $30  x  6  vlaltB,  $11,138,- 

000.  _^_ 

d.  Special  RehablUtaUon:  S.  2108  provides 


to  aU  Vietnam  and  post-Korean  veterans  with 
general  or  honorable  discharges  plus  certain 
with  undesirable  or  bad  conduct  discharge* 
the  following:  Professional  counseling,  edu- 
cation and  vocational  guidance,  education 
and  training.  Job  referral  and  placement, 
work  for  pay  through  arrangement  with  pri- 
vate industry.  Intensive  skUled  services. 

Transportation  associated  with  rehabUi- 
tation:  (a)  Estimated  cost  per  veteran  for 
these  services  (does  not  include  cost  of  Ini- 
tial and  foUowup  medical  treatment), 
$3,000; »  (b)  Number  who  will  use  serrlce: 
( 1 )  Vietnam  era  veterans,  87,600;  »  total 
130,400.  

(0)  Pormula:  130,400  at  $3,000,"  $381,300.- 
000;  26,000"  at  $700.  $18,300,000;  total  coat 
$409,400,000. 

e.  An  estimate  of  the  first  year  coet  for  a 
counseUng  program  to  reach  and  help  the 
veterans  Identified  abere.  Is  as  foUows: 

(a)  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
requirements:  93  ex-addlct  counselors  (Q6 
4-6)  at  each  VAH  not  now  employing  them. 
$825,240;  37  ex-addlct  counselors  at  DOD 
drug  rehabUltatlon  centers,  $331,890. 

(b)  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  re- 
quirements 100  ex-addlct  counselors  at  VS. 
Veterans  Assistance  Centers,  $897,000. 

Total  coet:    (229  PTE).  $2,027,130. 

/.  Service -connected  psychoeoe:  Presumes 
that  a  psychosis  developing  within  three  yeara 
of  discharge  from  service  Is  to  be  servloe 
connected.  This  Is  an  extension  of  1  year,  1*, 
present  law  presumes  2  years  from  dlscharg* 
from  servloe.  Specific  data  are  not  available 
which  show  the  number  of  veterana  having 
a  servloe  connected  psychosis  found  to  exist 
within  2  years  of  discharge  from  military 
service.  The  best  estimate  of  the  number  of 
such  eUglble  persons  since  World  War  II  la 
4,000  cases.  The  extension  to  three  yean 
should  produce  an  additional  one -third  mora 
or  1.300  cases.  1,300  at  $27  per  day  for  830 
days  a  year,"  $15,392,000. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Data  obtained  from  Depeuament  of  De- 
fense. ^ 

»  Estimated  by  VA  drug  and  aleohol  servloe. 

» Estimated  6  percent  of  2,500,000  alcoiboUO 
veterans. 

« Estimated  16.7  percent  of  ntmiber  of  age 
44  or  leea  veteran*  dlecharged  from  VA  hoa- 
pltals  for  treatment  for  opium  addiction  dur- 
ing 6  months  ending  December  1971.  This 
percentage  applied  to  60.000  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans with  drug  addiction. 

•The  proportion  (2.7  percent)  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  who  are  aloohoUos  to  total 
Vietnam  era  veterans  was  applied  to  total 
Post-Korean  veteran  population. 

•  Based  on  present  fee  basis  coet  for  service- 
connected  outpatient  treatment  and  admin- 
istrative costs  estimated  to  be  45  percent  of 
total  coet  of  outpatient  care. 

'  Based  on  experience  of  veterans  on  oom- 
pensauon  and  pension  rolls  utlllising  VA  out- 
patient faculties  from  House  Print  No.  80, 
92nd  Congress. 

» Estimate   baaed    upon   Information   sup- 
plied by  VA  Mental  Health  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  Services  and  the  NaUonal  Institute* 
of  MenteU  Health.  H.E.W.,  one  year,  one  time. 
» Same  as  number  who  wUl  get  outpatient 

oare. 

"  Same  proportion  of  eligible  Vietnam  «a 
veterans  who  wo\Ud  use  servloe. 

^  Estimated  20  percent  would  require  addi- 
tional rehabUltaUon  beyond  one  year  at  $700 
per  pweon. 

u  Virtually  the  fiUl  rehabUltatlon  ooe*  foi 
veterans  in  the  Special  RehabUltaUon  Pro- 
gram woiUd  be  financed  from  OI  blU  entitle- 
ments. For  example,  the  estimated  $3,000  13- 
month  rehabUlUtlon  ooet  would  be  fully 
covered  if  the  educational  aaeletano*  allow- 
ance under  chapter  34  Is  increased  to  $3A0  aa 
Included  in  8. 3161  as  paaeed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  3, 1972,  which  is  pending  in  the  Houae. 

"The  VA  was  unable  to  provide  any      " 
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mate  of  the  ccjet  for  the  recwljustment  me<ll<»l 
counseling  provision.  The  committee  believes 
that  thU  $16.4  mlUlon  for  aervlce-ooiinected 
psychoBla  u  probably  oonalderably  on  the 
high  side  and  wovQd  be  suffldent  to  oow 
added  coats  under  readltistment  medlc« 
counseling  (for  example.  $6,000,000  would 
provide  for  basic  counseling  at  $60'veteran, 
for  100  000  veterans  plxis  more  intensive  ad- 
ditional counseling,  at  HOO/veteran.  for  10.- 
000  of  thoee  veterans  needing  more  Intensive 
help)  The  committee  believes  that  much  can 
be  accomplished  In  this  area  by  the  more 
effective  utilisation  of  the  VA-s  psycho/social 
staff  within  DM  &  8,  entailing  only  minimal 
additional  expenditure. 
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Section-bt-Skctiok  Analysm  of 

CoMMrrrxx  SuBSi'iio'iE 

Section   1.   Establishes  the   short  title   of 

the  act  as  the  'VeteTans  Drug  and  Alcoholic 

Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

Section  2.  Sub$ection  (a).— Amends  sec- 
tion 601(1).  which  define*  the  term  '■dis- 
ability" for  purposes  of  chapter  17  (Hoepltal, 
Domiciliary  and  Medical  Care)  of  title  38. 
to  include  alcoholism  and  drug  dependence 
within  the  meaning  of  "disease." 

Subsection     (b).— Amends     section     601. 
which  sets  forth  deflations  for  piirposes  of 
chapter  17.  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2) 
to    define    the    term    "veiteran"    specifically 
for  the  purposes  of  the  furnishing  of  hoepl- 
tal   care   and    medical    services   under   that 
chapter   for   a   service-connected   disability. 
I>«or  that  specified  purpose  under  the  new 
definition,    veterans   wtth    undesirable    dis- 
chargee  (as  long  as  the   nature  of  such  a 
discharge  would  not  involve  any  of  the  con- 
ditions specified  under  the  bars-to-beneflts 
provision  of  present  section  3108)  would  be 
made    eligible    for   such   care    and   services. 
Under  the  new  definition  It  is  possible  that 
a  very  few  ^-eterans  with  bad  conduct  dis- 
charges not  imposed  by  a  court-martial  pro- 
ceeding would  also  be  made  eligible  for  such 
specified  care  and  services.  The  new  defini- 
tion would  not  In  any  way  alter  the  inellgl- 
bUlty  of  a  veteran  with  a  dishonorable  dis- 
cbarge for  such  services  under  chapter  17. 
for  which  such  a  veteran  is  presently  In- 
eUglble  even  for  a  servloe-lncurred  disability. 
Subsection     (c). — Amend    section    601(8) 
(aa  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)).  which 
defines  "hoepltal  care"  for  purposes  of  chap- 
ter  17.   to   Include  "rehabilitative  services" 
(which  Is  defined   In  a  new  paragraph    (9) 
added  to  present  section  601  by  subeectlon 
(f) )  within  such  definition. 

Subsection  (d). — Amends-seotlon  601(7) 
(as  redesignated  by  subeectlon  (b)).  which 
defines  "medical  services"  for  purposes  of 
chapter  17.  to  Include  "rehabUltatlve  serv- 
leee"  within  such  definition. 

Subsection  (e). — Amend  section  601(8) 
(as  redesignated  bv  subsection  (b) ) .  which 
defines  "domiciliary  care"  for  ptirposee  of 
chapter  17.  by  rewriting  such  definition  to 
include  rehablUtattve  services  within  such 
definition  and  to  make  clear  that  such  term 
Includes  "necessary  medical  services". 

Subsection  (/).— Amends  section  601  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  defining  "re- 
habilitative services."  which  Is  defined  to 
include  "such  professional  counseling,  edu- 
cational and  vocational  guidance,  education, 
training,  and  job  referral  and  placement  serv- 
ices (including  therapeutic  work  for  re- 
muneration through  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  essential  transportation 
associated  therewith),  and  such  other  in- 
tensive skilled  services  applied,  on  an  in- 
patient or  outpatient  basis,  over  such  a  pro- 
tracted period  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
the  patient  to  return,  as  soon  (and  as  com- 
pletely rehabilitated)  as  practicable,  to  his 
or  her  family  and  community  as  a  produc- 
tive, self-respecting,  and  self-sustaining 
member  of  society." 

The  reference  to  therapeutic  work  for  re- 
muneration   through    arrangements    Is    In- 


tended to  make  clear  the  authority  to  en- 
gage In  such  activities  aa  are  and  have  been 
carried  out  at  VA  facilities  at  Los  Angeles. 
Palo  Alto,  and  Menlo  Parle.  Calif.,  and  other 
stations,  as  to  which  programs  the  VA  Is 
currently  conducting  an  extensive  review  to 
determine  the  need  for  more  extensive  statu- 
tory authority.  In  the  interim,  the  VA  has 
assured  the  Committee  that  no  such  thera- 
peutic work  arrangemerts  will  be  discon- 
tinued or  significantly  reduced.  The  Commit- 
tee looks  forward  to  receiving  a  full  report 
on  the  VA  study  as  soon  as  it  Is  completed. 

Section  3. — Amends  section  602  which  es- 
tablishes a  presumption  of  service-connec- 
tion for  active  psychoeet  developed  within  2 
years  after  discharge  from  the  service,  to  es- 
tablish such  presumption  In  the  case  of  any 
psychoses  developed  within  3  years  of  such 
discharge. 

Section  4.  Subsection  (a). — Amends  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  17  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 6iaA  (Eligibility  for  readjustment  medi- 
cal counseling) . 

New  section  612A.  Subsection  (a). — ^Di- 
rects the  Administrator  (except  In  the  case 
of  veterans  with  discharges  falling  within  the 
bars-to-benefits  provision  of  present  section 
3103)  to  furnish,  under  chapter  17,  read- 
justment medical  counseling  and  appropri- 
ate foUow-up  care  and  treatment,  to  any 
such  Vietnam  era  (a  veteran  with  service 
after  August  5.  1964)  veteran  who  requests 
such  counseling  In  order  to  assist  In  his  reawl- 
Justment  to  civilian  life;  and  also  directs 
the  Administrator.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  take  all  appropriate 
actions  under  the  outreach  services  program, 
provided  for  In  present  section  241,  to  Insure 
that  all  veterans  eligible  for  such  counseling 
are  advised  of  such  ellgtblllty  and  encouraged 
to  take  full  advantage  of  It. 

Subsection  (b) . — Amends  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  17  to  re- 
flect the  addition  of  the  new  section  612A 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the 
Committee  Print. 

Section  5. — Amends  section  618,  which  au- 
thorizes certain  therapeutic  and  rehabilita- 
tion activities  to  direct  the  Administrator 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  patients  receiving  rehabilitative 
services  In  VA  medical  and  domlcUlary  fa- 
cilities to  take  maximum  advantage  of  their 
ai  bill  entitlements  under  chapters  31,  34, 
and  36. 

Section  6.  Subsection  (o). — Amends  chap- 
ter 17  by  adding  a  new  subchapter  VI  (Spe- 
cial Medical  Treatment  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  for  AlcoholUm,  Drug  Dependence 
or  Alcohol  or  Drug  Abiise  Disabilities) . 

New  Section  651. — Etetabllshes  a  definition 
of  the  term  "veteran"  for  ptirposes  of  this 
new  special  subchapter  and  thereby  estab- 
lishes eligibility  for  treatment  and  services 
under  such  subchapter  for  any  person  dis- 
charged from  active  military  service,  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  discharge  (and  regard- 
less of  the  bars-to-beneflts  provisions  of 
present  section  3103)  who  has  an  alcoholism, 
drug  dependence  or  alcohol  or  drug  abuse 
disability  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  drug 
disabilities)  without  any  need  for  a  finding 
of  service-connection  In  connection  with  stich 
disability. 

New  section  652. — Sets  forth  the  basic  pro- 
visions governing  the  provision  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  services  for  veterans  suf- 
fering from  one  of  the  drug  disabilities. 

Subsection  (a). — Directs  the  Administra- 
tor to  furnish  any  veteran  suffering  from  one 
of  the  drug  disabilities  with  such  special 
medical  treatment  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices or  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  as  he 
flnds  reasonably  necessary  to  effect  the  vet- 
eran's recovery  and  rehabilitation. 

Subsection  (b). — apeclfles  that  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  services  under  the  new 
subchapter  shall  Include  "medical  examina- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  classification  of  disabil- 
ity, all  appropriate  short-term  services  for 


the  acute  effects  of  the  disability,  alcohol  ta4 
drug  withdrawal  treatment,  group  therapiy, 
Individual  counseling  (Including  approprlati 
referrals  for  legal  assistance),  educational 
and  vocational  guidance,  and  crises  Intervaa- 
tlon.  .  .  ."  It  also  specifies  that  such  treat, 
ment  and  services  shall  be  made  available  In 
VA  directly  administered  hospitals,  dotal* 
ciliary  faculties,  and  outpatient  clinics  u 
well  as  halfway  houses  and  other  community, 
based  facilities,  and  in  non-VA  public  or 
private  facilities  vmder  contract  with  the 
Administrator. 

Subsection  (c) . — Directs  the  Administrator 
to  offer  alternative  modalities  of  treatment 
to  each  such  veteran  receiving  treatment  tad 
rehabilitative  services  under  the  new  sub- 
chapter (Whether  In  VA  or  contract  facili- 
ties) and  specifies  that  the  alternatives  of- 
fered shall  be  based  upon  the  Individual 
needs  of  each  such  veteran. 

Subsection  (d) . — Directs  the  Administrator 
to  contract  for  treatment  and  services  und* 
the  new  subchapter  to  give  the  greatest  fet- 
slble  priority  to  community -based,  multlpto- 
modality  programs  emplojrlng  former  addict 
counselors  and  specifically  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans (as  defined  in  present  section  101(1)) 
and  to  Include  In  such  contractual  arrange- 
ments the  carrying  out  of  maximum  outreach 
efforts  to  Identify  and  counsel  veterans  eligi- 
ble under  the  new  subchapter. 

Subsection  (e) . — Directs  the  Administrator 
upon  receiving  an  application  for  treatment 
and  services  under  the  new  subchapter  from 
a  veteran  with  an  other  than  honcxable  or 
general  discharge  to   ( 1 )    advise  him  of  till 
right   to  apply  to  the  appropriate  mllltsiy 
service  to  obtain  a  review  of  the  natiire  of 
his  discharge  wtlh  a  view  toward  removing 
any  bar  to  eligibility  for  the  receipt  of  vet- 
erans benefits  under  title  38;   (2)  advise  him 
of  the  current  military  policy  regarding  » 
review  of  discharges  received  in  connection 
with  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  offenses;  and  (3) 
advise  him  of  all  programs  under  title  38  and 
any  other  law  to  which  he  la  or  would  be 
entitled  If  he  had  a  general  or  honorable  dis- 
charge. The  subeectlon  also  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  offer,  and.  If  requested,  to  pro- 
vide   any   veteran   within   the   provisions  o( 
the    new   subsection   all   appropriate  assist- 
ance needed  to  facilitate  the  process  of  pre- 
paring and  filing  with  the  mllitarj-  an  appli- 
cation for  a  review  of  the  nature  of  hla  dU- 
charge. 

Subsection  (/) .  Paragraph.  (I) . — Sets  forth 
a  special  entitlement  to  treatment  and  smt- 
Ices  for  any  Vietnam  era  veteran  under  con- 
ditions specified  In  paragr^h  (2)  of  th» 
subsection. 

Paragraph     (2). — Provides     that    In    the 
case  of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran  with  one  of 
the  drug  dlsabUltles  (1)  if  he  requests  but  to 
not  promptly  provided  treatment  and  aerr- 
ices  In  a  VA-dlrectly  administered  program, 
or  (2)  if  there  Is  no  such  VA  facility  or  pro- 
gram readily  accessible  to  the  veteran  and  h* 
requests  treatment  in  a  non-VA  facility  or 
program  approved  by  the  Administrator  (ai 
providing  treatment  and  services  consistent 
with   all   the    provisions    of   the    new  sub- 
chapter),  then  in  either  case  such  a  vet- 
eran Is  entitled  to  the  AdnUnlstrator  pay- 
ing to  such  non-VA  program  or  facility  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  treatment  and  aerr- 
Ices  provided  consistent  with  all  the  provlr 
slons  of  this  subchapter  (Including  such  re- 
habilitation as  may  be  provided  under  tha 
Special  RehablUtatloa  Program  establlahed 
by  new  section  664) .  when  the  non-VA  facil- 
ity Is  approved  by  the  Administrator  as  pro- 
viding   treatment    and    services    consistent 
with  £iU  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  In 
accordance    vrtth   standards    established  in 
regulations  which  he  prescribes  (aa  to  dnf 
abuse,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director 
of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  AJ»M» 
Prevention) . 

Paragraph    (3). — Provides    that   payments 
for  treatment  and  services  in  non-VA  fscUl- 


rt-  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made  from 
??!h.  aonroprlated  for  medical  care  of  vet- 
SS  and.  Where  the  veteran  Is  eligible  for 
SfWlal  Rehabilitation  Program  estab- 
SiJbv  new  section  664.  from  the  Special 
!£SlllL?ton  Revolving  Pund  established 
under  new  section  665.  ™r«<Hj. 

^  Administrator  to  provide  (either  In  VA- 
^LJJ^admlnlstered  faculties  or  programs 
J^S>  under  contract  with  him)  for  treat- 
f  and   senrlces  In  the   case   of  certain 
SSi^  tl^We^nler  the  new  subchapter 
!rf^  mvolved  in  criminal  proceedings  as 
!T^«r   (1)    for  a  veteran  under  criminal 
'^or  conviction  who  Is  not  confined  and 
^  not  required  to  participate  in  a  tr«tt. 
!^t  and    rehabUltation    program    by    any 
^  of  competent  jurisdiction;   (2)  to  the 
ium  feasible  extent  furnish  necessary 
Su^and  medicines  for  any  ^•te^f'^^J^ 
^Sted  in  a  local  jaU  who  was  "««l^  <«**; 
MBt  and  services  under  the  new  subch»pt« 
Unmedlately  prior  to  incarceration  when  pre- 
^atota  by  the  attending  physician  with  ade- 
anate  safeguards   against   abuses:    ^^A    (S) 
Litlnue  furnishing  such  drugs  and  medl- 
^  to  a  veteran  under  (2)   untu  the  Ad- 
nUnlrtrator  determines  that  reBponslblUtyf  or 
Woprlate  treatment  wUl  be  assumed  by  a 
non-VA  faculty  or  program.  .^„.«,. 

Pttraarttvh  ( 2 )  ^Authorizes  the  Admlnte- 
tratOT  to  provide  (either  In  VA-dlrectly  ad- 
ffllnistered  faculties  or  programs  or  those 
under  contract  with  him)  for  treatment  and 
MTVlces  to  any  veteran  under  the  new  sub- 
ohapter  who  has  been  criminally  charged  or 
oonvloted  and  who  is  required  to  participate 
in  a  treatment  and  rehabUltation  program 
bv  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  but  only 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
determines,  on  a  case-by -case  basis,  wUl  In- 
lura  that  the  veteran's  participation  in  the 
particular  program  will  not  impair  the  volun- 
tary nature  of  the  services  provided  other 
patients  in  such  program. 

NetB  Section  653.  Subsection  (a).— Directs 
the  Administrator  to  utUlze  aU  VA  resources 
to  seek  out  and  counsel  toward  treatment  and 
rehabUltation  aH  veterans  ellgUjle  under  the 
new  subchapter,  especlaUy  those  of  the  Viet- 
nam era,  .    ,  .  „  „ 

Subsection  (b).— Directs  the  Administra- 
tor, to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to  con- 
tract for  the  services  of  or  employ  former 
addict  veterans  and  authMlae  such  employ- 
ment or  contracts  without  regard  to  United 
States  Code  title  6  provisions  regarding  ap- 
pdntmenta  In  the  competitive  service  at  pay 
rates  without  regard  to  the  title  6  classifica- 
tion procedures  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  and  to  provide  such  veterans  with  ail 
neoeasary  job  training.  ^    .   .  4. 

Subsection   (c).— Directs  the  AdnUnlstra- 
tor to  carry  out,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Service   Commission,   an   affirmative   action 
program  \mder  which  aU  Federal  agencies, 
private  and  public  firms  and  persona  wotild 
be  urged  to  provide  maximum  employment 
opportunities   for   veterans   provided  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltatlve  services  under  the 
new  subchapter  who  are  determined  to  be 
aufflcently  rehablUtated  to  hold  gainful  em- 
ployment and.  In  coordination  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  to  attempt  to  place  such 
veterans  In  such  employment  opportunities. 
New  section  654.— Establishes  a  Special  Ee- 
habllltatlon  Program  of  education  and  train- 
ing for  certain  veterans  eligible  under  the 
new  subchapter. 

Subsection  (a). — ^Directs  the  Administra- 
tor, pursuant  to  regulations  he  shall  pre- 
aorlbe  and  In  accordance  with  all  the  provi- 
sions and  limitations  in  the  new  subchapter, 
to  provide  for  all  poet-Korean  conflict  (thoee 
with  service  after  January  31.  1965)  veterans 
eligible  under  the  new  subchapter  and  wboM 
discharges  are  under  other  than  dishonorable 
conditions,  a  sp©<dal  program  of  rehabUlta- 
tlve services  patterned  after  education  and 
az.Vm 1871— Part  38 


training  programs  for  vocational  rehablUta- 
tlon  under  present  chaptw  31.  This  "Ubaec- 
tlon  also  makes  eligible  for  the  ^)eclal  Pro- 
gram any  poet-Korean  confilct  veterans  with 
an  undealrable  or  bad  conduct  discharge  who 
Is  not  otherwlae  eligible  and  who  Is  suffering 
from  a  drug  or  alcohol  abuse  dlsabUlty  when 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such  dls- 
abUlty was  acquired  or  aggravated  In  service. 
The  duration  of  services  \mder  the  Special 
Program  established  by  this  new  section  can- 
not exceed  one  year  f oUowlng  discharge  from 
the  treatment  and  rehabUltation  program  as 

'^^tTbsecfion  ( b ).— Directs  the  Admliilatta- 
tor  to  pay.  to  veterans  In  the  Special  Reha- 
bUltation Program  under  subsection  (a)  an 
aUowanoe  not  less  than  75  percent,  nor  more 
than  100  percent,  of  the  current  subsistence 
allowance  provided  under  chapter  81  (P»«f: 
ently  8136) .  Such  aUowances  wUl  be  paid 
from  the  Special  RehablUtatlon  Revolving 
Pund  established  under  new  section  685. 

Sub$ection  (C).— Provides  that  any  bene- 
fit payments  made  to  the  Special  RehabUlta- 
tion Revolving  Pund  m  the  case  of  any 
veteran  wUl  serve  to  reduce  proportionately 
such  veteran's  benefit  entitlement  on  which 
such  payments  weire  baeed. 

Subsection  (d).— Limits  a  veteran's  totiJ 
period  of  particlpaUon  (both  bf^ore  and 
after  recovery)  under  the  Special  RehabUlta- 
tion Program  established  by  the  new  secUon 
654  to  a  total  of  24  months  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  where  the  Administrator,  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  regulations  he  shaU  prescribe 
approves  an  additional  period  and  payment 
of  such  additional  subsistence  aUowanoe  aa 
he  determines  necessary  for  a  veteran  to  con- 
tinue reasonable  progrees  toward  hla  re- 
habUltation goal. 

Subsection   (e)  .—Provides  for  the  partial 
restoration  of  QI  bUl  benefits  (under  chap- 
ter 31   34.  or  36  of  title  38)  for  a  veteran  not 
eligible  for  those  benefits  who  has  suoc««- 
fnlly  completed  the  prescribed  rehabUltation 
program  and  remains  recovered  for  at  least 
a  yea»  after  his  discharge.  Under  this  sub- 
section, such  veteran— for  example,  a  vetemi 
with   an   undesirable   discharge— would  be- 
come  eligible   for  readjustment  benefits  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  had  his 
discharge   been   honorable   or   general,    ana 
such  ellglbUity  would  be  restored  retroe*- 
tlvely  to  the  day  such  veteran  entered  the 
Special  RehabUltation  Program.  Such  resto- 
ration of  ellgUjUlty  would  continue  only  so 
lonjt  as  a  veteran  remained  in  a  recovered 
co^ltion  insofar  as  his  disabUlty  was  con- 

cerned. 

Subsection  (/)  .—Provides  that  any  veteran 
who  while  receiving  benefits  under  the  Spe- 
cial'  RehabUltation  program  establlahed  by 
the  new  swJtlon  664,  vras  not  generally  eligi- 
ble for  ai  bUl  benefits  b^use  of  the  nature 
of  hla  discharge  and  who  later  becomes  eligi- 
ble for  such  benefits  as  a  result  of  a  review 
and  correction  of  such  discharge  by  the  mili- 
tary wUl  have  the  total  number  of  months 
of  his  GI  bill  entitlement  (restored  by  such 
review  and  correction)  reduced  by  the  total 
number  of  months  of  his  participation  in  the 
special  RehabUltation  Program.  For  exam- 
ple, a  veteran  who  had  served  at  least  18 
Saontbs  would  generally  be  entitled  to  36 
months  of  chapter  34  GI  bUl  benefits.  If  such 
veteran  had   a  disqualifying  discharge  but 
later  became  entitled  to  his  period  of  earned 
entitlement    and    had    participated    iorl2 
months  in  the  Special  RehabUltation  Wo- 
gram.  his  total  remaining  GI  bUl  entlUe- 
ment  would  be  24  months. 

subsection  (ff).— Provides  a  cut-off  of  rtl- 
gibUtty  under  the  Special  RehatoUlt»tlon  Pro- 
Iram  esUbllflhed  by  the  new  section  854  of 
el^t  years  after  a  veteran's  dlscHarge  or  the 
date  of  enactment,  whichever  Is  !»<«•  _^  ^ 
NeiD  section  656.  Subsection  («)•— =|f^- 
llshes  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  Pund  known  as  the  Special  Rehabim»tton 
Revolving  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  financing 


the   Special  RehabUltation  Program  e««b>- 
llshed  by  and  carried  out  under  new  emcttan. 

subsection  (b).— Provtdea  that  there  ahaU 
be  transferred  from  the  readjustments  b«i»- 
fits  appropriations  Itam  to  the  fund  an  N>- 
propnate  monetary  amount  In  the  case  of  a 
veteran  provided  services  under  the  BP«»* 
RehabUltation  Program  who  Is  entitled  to  QI 
bill  benefits  (including  the  restoration  of  any 
benefits  based  on  recovery  aa  provided  und« 
new  section  664(e))    as  foUowa:   the  doUSJ 
amount  of  GI  bUl  allowance  for  each  mcmth 
or  portion  thereof  during  which  the  veteran 
participated  in  such  rehabUltation  pro8T«^ 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  wttt 
a  Mneral  or  honorable  discharge  who  ^|*V 
tlctpated  in  the  Special  HehabUltatlori  Pro- 
mm  for  the  maximum  24  months.   (gtv«n 
ttie  preaent  QI  bUl  rate  of  $175  fcH"  a  veteran 
with  no  dependents)  there  would  be  traaa- 
ferred  from  the  readjustment   beneflta  ac- 
count to  the  funds  •4,300  (•175  x  24).  Fur- 
ther,  in  the  case  of  the  a»mple  cited  aiwve 
under  section   664(e).  a  transfer  of   ia.lOO 
(•176  X  13)   would  be  made  from  the  reao- 
lustment  benefits  account  to  the  '«p*L?«° 
upon  the   retroactive  restoration  of  GI  bill 
entitlement  for  such  veteran. 

Subsection  (e).— DlreoU  the  8«a«^a^r«^ 
the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  ^^"J^'^J^ 
medical  care  appropriations  •S  million  within 
30  days  after  enactment  and  thereafter  auoh 
sums  from  such  appropriation  Item  (not  In 
excess  of  •&  mUllon  In  any  one  fl*f»l  y"»> 
as  the  Administrator  determines  and  certmea 
as  neceasary  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  tha 

Subsection  (d) .— Contlnuee  the  avaU^Ultr 
untu  expended  of  amounts  transferraa  « 
paid  into  the  fund. 

New  section  656.  Subsection  (o).— Speclflae 
that  aU  financial  transactions  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  special  RehabUltation  Re- 
volving Fund  and  with  contracts  with  and 
payments  to  non-VA  faculties  and  progrmx^ 
\mAeT  the  new  subchapter  ahaU  be  audltjd 
annuaUy  by  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  general  ac- 
counting principles  and  that  *»«  ^^P**^ 
General  for  the  purposes  of  auch  audit  ahaU 
have  access  to  all  books,  records,  documenta. 
and  things  In  connection  with  such  transac- 
tions necessary  for  such  ftudlt. 

Subsection  (b).— Speolflea  that  tte«. 
pensea  of  any  audit  under  the  new  s^rtton 
656  BhaU  be  borne  out  of  General  Accounting 
Oflloe  appropriations  and  authoriees  auch  ad- 
ditional approprtatlons  to  the  GAO  as  are 

neoeasary  to  conduct  any  such  audit.  ^ 

subsection  (c).— Requires  the  OomptroUw 
General  to  report  to  the  Oongre-  no  lat« 
than  six  months  after  the  cloee  of  *^  A"^ 
vear    the  results  of  such  annual  audit  and 
ipecifiee  the  scope  of  the  audit,  Innludtog  a 
s?^ment  of  future  assets,  UablUtl-.  «^ 
and  surpluses  or  deficit,  an  analyrta  thorwt. 
a  atatwnent  o<  inooBoe  and  expenses  and  of 
sonrcee  and  appttoation  ot  *««<^'  ."^^Sl 
eral    Information    neoesaary   to    1^«™   **• 
congress  of  the  financial  status  of  th^fund 
and  of  non-VA  facUltlea  and  programa  laojW- 
ln«  payments  under  the  new  subchapter.  The 
ComptroUer  Generals  report  would  also  con- 
tain appropriate  reoommendattona  by  bUn, 
including   a   report   of   any   impairment   ot 
canltal    or    lack   of    aulllelent   ca^tai,   par- 
tSSl«ly     for    the     Special    RahateUfUtlon 
Revolving  Fund.  A  copy  ot  each  such  audit 
viriU  also  be  furnished  to  the  Administrator 

of  Veterans'  Affairs.  

Subsection  (d).-4?lrectB  the  OomptroUer 
General  to  carry  out  his  audit  responsibili- 
ties so  as  to  comply  with  the  P^^o"* '?" 
spectlng  medical  confidentiality  set  forth  in 

new  section  659.  ,,^.  ,*^-„  m 

New  section  657.— Requires  a  line  Item  in 
the  President's  annual  budget  submlarton 
shcaUng  the  eetlsaat«l  VA  expenditure  un- 
derthe  new  subchapter,  broken  down  ao  aa 
toWect  expenditures  for  medical  cara  ap- 
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proprUUona  mnd  from  tb«  BpecUl  R«h*bUl- 
tatloa  RavolTlug  Tiind. 

New  section  a5«.— artaWUhea  procsduMt 
and  rwqulraments  reganUng  the  tnuM*«r  and 
trsatment  thersln  of  tcti-w-duty  Barvlcemen 
to  VA  m«dlc»l  faoUltlM  In  connection  with 
one  of  the  drug  dU^JbUltlea. 

Subaeetton  (o) .— Provldee  for  the  tranaftr 
of  an  active-duty  wrTloeman  with  one  of 
the  drug  dUaWlltlea  to  a  VA  medical  fa- 
cility for  treatment  punuaat  to  mutually 
agreed  upon  term*  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  Department  concerned  and  the 
Admlnlatrator  and  subject  to  reimbursement 
by  luch  Service.  Such  transfers  are  author- 
ised only  within  the  last  90  dayi  of  a  tour  of 
duty.  After  auch  a  transfer,  a  serviceman 
would  receive  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
services  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  prescribed  tot  a  veteran  In  the  new  sub- 
chapter. 

Sutneetion  (b). — Requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  report  periodically  to  the  Secretary 
concerned  regarding  the  progroos  of  the 
treatment  of  each  serviceman  transferred  and 
to  release  such  serviceman  back  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  when  the  Administrator 
finds  that  the  dtsabUlty  is  stabilized  or  cer- 
tifies that  the  member  Is  refusing  to  comply 
with  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  of 
treatment  or  that  treatment  would  other- 
wise no  longer  be  beneficial  to  such  service- 
man. 

Subaeetion  (c) . — Prohibits  transfers  \inder 
new  section  968  unless  the  serviceman  In 
question  specifically  requests  transfer  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  within  his  remaining 
tour  of  duty  and  does  so  In  writing  and  fur- 
ther prohibits  the  extension  of  such  treat- 
ment beyond  such  specified  period  of  time 
tinleas  the  serviceman  specifically  requests  a 
specified  extension  and  such  request  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  the  Admlnla- 
trmtor. 

New  uetion  859. — Establishes  very  specific 
and  generally  protective  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  confidentiality 
regarding  treatment  and  rehabilitation  under 
the  new  subchapter. 

Subsection  (a). — Bstabllahes  the  principle 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  all  reo- 
ocds  made  or  Information  divulged  In  con- 
nection with  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
under  the  new  subchapter  shall  be  kept 
confidential  by  the  Administrator  and  that 
the  record.  Information,  or  fact  of  treatment 
may  be  disclosed  only  for  the  limited  pur- 
poeea  and  under  the  circumstances  expressly 
authorized  In  new  section  686. 

Subsection  (b) . — Permits  disclosure  under 
the  following  circumstances:   (1)  If  the  vet- 
eran voluntarily  requests  In  writing  a  waiver 
(a)    to  medical  personnel  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  (6)  to  his  attorney,  or  (c)  to  Gov- 
ernment  personnel   or  a   named  jjerson  or 
organization    (for  example,   a  veterans'  or- 
ganization)   (1)   In  connection  with  the  vet- 
eran patient  or  his  successors  obtaining  bene- 
fits or   (U)   when  the  Director  of  a  facility 
responsible  for  treatnient  and  rehabilitation 
determines  that  dlscloexire  would  be  clearly 
beneficial  to  the  veteran;   (3)  when  the  vet- 
eran Is  determined,  by  competent  medical 
authority  to  be  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  himself  and  others  and  disclosure  Is  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  such  danger;  or  (3 )  when  the 
Administrator  determines  that  dlscloeure  Is 
necessary  for  the  sxu^lvor  of  a  deceased  vet- 
eran to  obtain  benefits  through  legal  actlcm. 
The  extent  of  dlsclosvire  Is  specifically  limit- 
ed by  the  exact  factual  context  and  will  be 
only  as  complete  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  specified  purpose  for  which  few 
which  the  Information  Is  dlscloeed. 

Subsection  (c). — Permits  dlscloeure  for 
other  purposes  If  authorized  by  an  appro- 
priate court  order  under  a  good  cause  pro- 
cedure and  establishes  the  criteria  for  weigh- 
ing the  factors  for  and  against  such  disclo- 
sure. When  granting  disclosure  under  this 
subsection,  a  court  \a  directed  to  impose 
appropriate    safeguards   against    the    unau- 


thorized use  or  disclosure  of  material  covered 
by  the  court  order. 

Subsection  {(t) . — Imposes  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  responsibility  to  insure  that 
any  record,  Information,  or  fact  of  treatment 
under  the  new  subchapter  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed In  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose  or 
with  any  effect  adverse  to  the  Interests  of 
the  veteran  by  either  the  VA  or  any  person, 
program  or  organization  carrying  out  VA 
responsibilities,  unless  such  disclosure  Is 
specifically  authorized  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  of  the  new  section  609. 

Subsection  (e). — Authorizes  the  release  of 
purely  statistical  data  compiled  without  ref- 
erence to  name  or  other  identifying  (either 
directly  or  Indirectly)  characteristics. 

Sixbsection  (/). — Continues  In  effect  the 
procedures  of  new  section  859  with  respect 
to  any  former  patient  under  the  new  sub- 
chapter regardless  of  his  present  patient 
status.  ^* 

Subsection  tg). — Establishes  civil  fines  for 
unauthorized  disclosures  Identical  to  those 
provided  for  In  P.L.  92-255. 

New  section  660. — Requires  the  Adminis- 
trator  to   submit   the   Congress   six   months 
after  enactment  and  thereafter  on  each  Sep- 
tember 1  a  report  on  the  Implementation  of 
the  new  subchapter,  broken  down  separately 
with  respect  to  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
disabilities,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tive alternate  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
modalities  provided  under  the  new  subchap- 
ter. The  report  will  also  Include  (1)  numbers 
of  patients  treated.  (2)   average  duration  of 
treatment.  (3)  estimates  of  successful  reha- 
bilitation  and   recovery.    (4)    an   analysis  of 
rehabilitation  experience.  (6)  a  full  account- 
ing   of   receipts    and    disbursements    of    the 
Special  RehabUltatlon  Revolving  Fund  and 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  medical  care 
appropriations  to  be  transferred  to  the  fund 
In  the  next  fiscal  year,   (6)   a  description  of 
outreach  and  employment  efforts,  (7)  a  full 
accounting   of   payments   to   non-VA   facili- 
ties and  an  evaluation  of  services  provided 
therein.    (8)    experience   vinder   the   medical 
confidentiality  provisions.  (9)    new  program 
plans,  and   (10)    any  legislative  recommen- 
dations. 

Section  6.  Subsection  (b). — Amends  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 17  of  title  38  to  reflect  the  addition  of 
the  new  subchapter  added  by  subsection  (a) 
of  section  6. 


TITLE    AMENDMmrr 

Amends  the  title  to  eliminate  reference  to 
chapter  31  of  title  38  In  the  long  title  of  the 
blU. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
closing,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
General  Counsel's  office,  particularly  Al 
Bronaugh  and  Charles  Johnston,  to  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel,  particularly 
Hugh  Evans,  and  to  the  printing  clerk  of 
the  committee,  Harold  Carter,  for  their 
extremely  competent  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bill.  And  I  wish  to 
pay  special  thanks  to  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  speed  with 
which  this  bUl  has  been  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  action. 

CONCLUBIOU 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  this  bill  to- 
day, the  Senate  will  be  taking  its  strong- 
est action  to  date  toward  helping  veter- 
ans with  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  disabil- 
ities who  have  been  unable  or  unwilling 
to  receive  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  comprehensive  approach  In 
this  bill  is  badly  needed,  and  I  know  that 
the  House  Committee,  chaired  by  my 
good  friend.  Olin  T«aguk  of  Texas,  who 
authored  the  initial  piece  of  legislation 


in  this  field,  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  Senate  provisions. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  support  the  pr<>> 
visions  of  the  S.  2108  Committee  substi- 
tute which  we  are  about  to  move  be  in- 
serted  in  place  of  the  text  of  H.R.  9268, 
the  House  passed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con. 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoss, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  38,  1973] 

Postwar  Shock  Besets  Veterans  of 

Vietnam 

(By  Jon  NordheUner) 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  20 — The  flight  from 

Saigon  and   Danang  reach   California  In  18 

hours,  telescoping  night  Into  day  and  Into 

night  again,  and  the  big  Jet  transports  drop 

out  of  the  gloom  of  the  Pacific  sky  to  land 

at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  aa  another  sunrias 

rims   the   high  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 

range  far  to  the  east. 

On  board  the  planes  are  sleepy  young 
soldiers,  members  of  the  dwindling  foroe  of 
American  troops  In  Vietnam,  coming  home 
from  a  war  in  a  strange  land  where  they  had 
served  with  gradations  of  comprehension  and 
devotion. 

They  step  out  on  the  ohllled  tarmac  and 
stretch  and  shiver.  The  temijerature  is  moie 
than  30  degrees  cooler  here  In  northon 
California  than  It  had  been  the  day  before 
in  Vietnam. 

It  la  the  first  shock  of  reentry  for  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  In  the  coming  months, 
as  he  goes  out  into  America  and  tries  to 
pick  up  the  threads  of  the  life  he  had  left 
behind,  there  will  be  more. 

For  It  Is  now  becoming  clear,  at  a  ttnw 
when  it  is  almost  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  It,  that  a  significant  niimber  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  encountering  serious  read- 
justment problems  on  return  to  civilian  life 
that,  for  some  at  least,  Is  -as  severe  a  test 
of  emotional  stability  as  any  stress  they  en- 
countered In  the  service. 

The  aliment  has  been  called  the  post- 
Vietnam  syndrome,  or  PV8,  but  the  term  Is 
not  sufficiently  broad  to  encompass  the  wide 
range  of  emotional  problems  that  some  ot 
the  veterans  are  experiencing. 

RARD    to    DKFINK 

Jtist  what  Vietnam  service  does  to  a  young 
man  emotionally  Is  dlfflcnlt  to  define,  but 
It  is  related  to  the  shattering  experience  of 
war  Itself,  with  the  added  ingredient  that 
this  war,  unlike  others,  does  not  give  many 
of  the  men  who  wage  It  feelings  of  patriotism, 
or  even  purpose. 

The  men  who  suffer  post-Vietnam  syn- 
drome are  not  dramatlcaUy  111.  They  do  not 
go  berserk  or  totally  withdraw.  Instead  they 
are  bewildered,  dlsUlusloned,  unable  to  cope. 
Their  problems  usually  crop  up  after  they 
leave  the  service  and  previous  indications  of 
trouble  almost  always  went  untreated  by 
the  military. 

For  the  last  few  years,  the  Oovemment  ha» 
declared  that  the  special  circumstances  of 
combat  in  Vietnam  produced  the  lowest  psy- 
chiatric casualty  rate  in  the  history  of  mod- 
em American  warfare.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment contended  that  the  rate  of  mental 
breakdowns  was  12  per  1,000  troops;  the  OT- 
respondlng  rate  for  Korea  was  37  per  1.000. 
and  In  World  War  H  it  was  101  per  1,000.  ; 
These  figures  are  hotly  disputed  by  pri- 
vate physicians  who  have  made  empirical 
studies  of  the  PVS,  and  the  debate  has  taken 
on  political  overtones  that  chilled  the  issue, 
with  the  Oovernment  digging  in  to  defend 
Its  policies  against  what  Is  perceived  in  Wash- 
ington as  an  attack  by  cxltlcs  of  the  ^*''- 

Essentially,   the   Government   has   viewed 
the  problem  as  mild  compared  with  the  stsg- 


-rtnff  number  of  combat-zone  breakdowns 
Stbccurred  among  World  War  H  serrtoe- 
««!   The  critics  have  countered  that  what 
SS' describe  as  the  Qovernm^f.  ^^^^ 
Z^A  intransigence,  produced  by  a  dfaslrff-t^ 
Si?uWlc  fupport  for  the  Nixon  Adml^-  N 
SSon's  war  policy,  were  contributing  to  a  , 
l!atal  health  disaster  for  the  more  than- 
^  mlUlon  soldiers.  saUors  and  airman  whP< 
bad  served  in  Vietnam.  -^ 

SXRIOnS   SOCIAI.    PROBIXM 


There  is  evidence  that  the  problem  Is  more 
^rvaslve  than  has  been  acknowledged  by 
STooverMSnt,  and  may  Indeed  be  building 
to  a  social  problem  of  serious  magnitude. 

Tat  It  is  equaUy  apparent  from  an  ex- 
tJslve  sun-ey  that  the  problem  U  slow  to 
develop  and  difficult  to  IdentUy  and  that  lU 
complexities  defy  easy  explanations. 

OM  interpretation  advanced  In  some  psy- 
chiatric quarters  is  tthat  guUt  over  par- 
ticlpatlon  m  a  war  many  see  as  Immoral  is 
dliturblng  the  veteran  upon  hU  return  home. 
Unquestionably,  that  Is  a  source  of  dis- 
location for  some  of  the  better  educated  and 
mow  sensitive  veterans  as  typified  by  the 
outcries  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War  and  to  some  extent  It  may  be  de- 
tected in  many  others  who  have  made  no 
overt  antiwar  expressions  and  may  even  sup- 
p(Bt  the  country's  Vietnam  policies,  the  sur- 
Tey  showed.  ^,       „ 

But  for  the  majority  of  the  emotionally 
(Urtreased  veterans  it  would  appear  that  the 
restive  nature  of  American  society  Itself  Is  a 
oontrlbutlng  factor,  and  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing values  the  veteran  finds  at  home,  the 
hostUity  of  his  peers,  the  guUt  of  his  parents 
and  the  lack  of  interest  of  hlfl  commtmity 
may  combine  with  a  poor  Job  market  to  keep 
him  off  balance  from  the  moment  he  takes 
off  hlB  uniform. 

A  psychiatrist  compared  the  difficulty  oi 
the  Vietnam  veteran  to  a  boy  at  an  amuse- 
ment park.  "He  has  spent  an  exhausting  day 
on  the  scariest,  most  dizzying  thrill  rides 
with  apparent  success,  but  he  finds  It  im- 
possible to  step  aboard  a  movmg  merry-go- 
round.  His  equUlbrlum  has  been  upset,  and 
he  can't  perform  a  simple  task  of  balance. 
When  he  pukes,  the  people  watohlng  him 
cant  figure  out  why  such  a  sUnple  exercise  Is 
so  unsettling." 

AN  trNKNOWN  FACTOR 

The  survey  made  clear  that  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  emotional  disorder*  of  men 
who  have  served  In  Vietnam  show^  up  not 
m  the  combat  zone  but.  rather.^  after  taie 
return  to  the  United  States.  This,  unlike 
other  wars,  has  been  the  chief  psychiatric 
phenomenon  of  Vietnam  for  the  American 
soldier. 

In  some  hospU&ls,  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  mental  paUents  suffered  breakdowns 
after  dlschajpge  from  the  military  service. 
What  Is  -ctol  known,  when  these  figures  are 
compared  to  past  experience.  Is  to  what  ex- 
tent the  greater  sophistication  about  mental 
Illness  has  contributed  to  a  willingness 
among  veterans  to  seek  professional  help 
than  In  the  past. 

Another  finding  was  that  the  Government 
has  been  less  than  diligent  In  providing  re- 
sources to  investigate  the  nature  of  emo- 
tional Illness  that  the  veteran  brings  home 
from  Vietnam  and  to  deliver  health  care 
services  to  him. 

Although  the  rate  of  full-blown  psychosis 
among  Vietnam  servicemen  has  been  low. 
and  In  line  with  what  would  be  expected 
among  this  age  group  In  the  general  popula- 
tion (for  schizophrenia,  about  8.5  per  1.000) 
the  emotional  problems  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  characterized  by  anxi- 
ety, disillusionment,  confusion,  apathy  and 
llstlessness — fairly  mild  disorders  that  none- 
theless can  be  as  disabling  In  a  social  setting 
as  schizophrenia. 

Only  infrequently  does  the  ailment  reach  a 
point  where  the  Individual  becomes  a  prob- 


lem to  society  and  Is  remanded  for  psychi- 
atric care.  UsuaUy.  because  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran tends  to  come  from  a  low  eocio-eoonomlc 
or  minority  group  where  his  tensions  and 
fears  cannot  find  easy  access  to  mental  health 
care,  his  "odd"  behavior  or  Inactivity  simply 
goes  unnoticed  or  is  dismissed  as  moonae- 
quentlal  to  the  community's  safety. 

This  lack  of  access.  It  has  been  found,  has 
led  to  the  growing  usage  of  drtigs  by  the  vet- 
eran back  In  the  United  States  whether  he 
had  been  addicted  In  Vietnam  or  not.  The 
availability  of  drugs  In  this  country,  as  It 
had  been  in  Vietnam,  can  offer  Instant  escape 
from  tensions  and  anxiety,  whether  theaa 
fears  have  been  created  by  the  we^?ona  of 
war  or  the  more  subtle  hazards  of  civilian 
life. 

Moreover,  It  was  found  that  bureaucratl^ 
red  tape  and  the  lack  of  a  foctis  of  resourcesr 
have  cut  psychiatric  services  to  the  veteran, 
should  he  seek  help.  The  Veterans  Admlnls- 
traUon  has  only  in  the  last  year  officially 
recognized  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
moved  to  adjtist  Its  program  of  care  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  veteran.  Yet  a  short- 
age of  qtmllfled  psychiatric  peraonnel  still 
makes  the  V.A.'s  186  hospitals  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  dispensing  of  tranquUizers 
as  the  primary  treatment  schedtile. 

STAFTS  ARZ  STRAXNID 


The  best  aind  most  etfective  treatment  of 
the  PVS.  when  It  Is  detected,  woiUd  appear 
to  be  sympathetic  counseling,  which  Is  what 
the  V_A.  has  atten^ted  to  Introduce  in  the 
last  year,  but  the  professional  staffs  have 
been  strained  by  the  rising  number  of  veter- 
ans seeking  help,  particularly  to  the  urban 
ar«ae  where  they  are  doing  more  counseling 
work  with  drug  addicts. 

Another  drain  on  manpower  is  the  large 
number  of  neurological  casualUes  oomtog 
home  from  Vietnam— men  with  damaged 
brains  whose  lives  have  been  saved  by  the 
new  technology  of  surgery  and  medicine  but 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  mental  re- 
sources to  care  for  themselves. 

In  1967.  only  a  small  nvimber  of  the  V.A.  s 
80.000  hospital  beds  were  occupied  by  Viet- 
nam veterans;  by  1972.  more  than  60,000 
psychiatric  in-patlents  from  Vietnam  had 
been  cared  for  and  a  larger  number  sought 
help  to  outpatient  clinics,  and  admissions 
have  grown  each  year. 

Dr  Marc  J.  Musser,  chief  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans  Administration,  who 
oversees  the  nation's  largest  total  health 
care  system,  conceded  in  an  Intorview  that 
the  veterans  "usually  have  to  get  in  pretty 
bad  shape  before  they'll  turn  to  an  institu- 
tion like  ours  for  care." 

He  said  that  the  V.A.  was  caught  short 
by  the  differences  in  needs  between  the 
younger  and  older  veterans,  that  the  changes 
to  provide  care  for  "the  new  breed"  were 
being  implemented  In  hospitals  around  the 
country  and  that  hospital  directors  had 
been  encouraged  to  experiment  with  new 
programs.  He  remains  unconvtoced.  how- 
ever, that  the  differences  have  meaning  be- 
yond the  generational  approaches  to  life,  he 
said,  and  added  that  the  dire  mental  health 
development  predicted  by  critics  of  the  war 
had  failed  to  materialize. 

MOKE    CANOm    VIEWS 

While  V.A.  administrators  in  Washtogton 
minimize  the  extent  of  the  PVS.  sMne  ex- 
perts on  regional  V.A.  staffs,  the  men  and 
women  personally  tovolved  with  veterans, 
are  convinced  that  the  flguree  used  In  Wash- 
ington are  more  revealing  of  political  pres- 
sures than  reality.  For  the  most  part,  these 
physicians  were  reluctant  to  express  their 
views  publlclv  for  two  reasons:  They  feared 
bureaucratic  reprisals  for  challenging  the 
views  of  superiors  and  they  fel.  that  the 
absence  of  hard  research  on  the  problem  left 
them  exposed  to  challengfcB  that  their  con- 
clusions could  not  be  supported  by  ddcu- 
mentation,  which  they  concede. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  potot  out 


that  the  V.A.'s  own  evidence  Is  scanty  and 
rests  solely  on  reeeerch  done  with  vete»»ns 
whom  it  has  made  oontact  with  and  little 
or  nothing  is  understood  about  the  oount- 
leas  troubled  veterans  who  shun  V-A.  assist- 
ance because  the  agency  represents  th» 
system  the  veteran  is  reacting  against  at 
borne. 

"If  you're  all  messed  up  taslde,"  remarked 
one  V.A.  psychiatrist,  "It's  pretty  hard  to 
seek  help  In  a  Government  hospital  where 
the  first  thing  you  see  Is  the  plcttire  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  on  the  wall,  the  guy  who  sent 
you  to  Vietnam  to  the  first  place." 

There  were  others  with  wide  exi>erienoe  In 
the  VJl.  system  who  have  bectMne  largely 
Independent  of  it  and  consequently  were 
more  candid  about  the  nattue  and  scope  of 
the  problem. 

"I'd  say  that  60  per  cent  of  the  men  re- 
tvimlng  from  Vietnam  need  some  form  of 
professional  help  to  overcome  the  problems 
of  adjustment, "  aaaerted  Dr.  Cherry  Cedar- 
leaf,  a  senior  staff  psychiatrist  on  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  V.A.  Hoepltal  to  Mtonea- 
polls. 

"That's  not  to  say  that  one  out  of  two 
veterans  Is  crazy."  she  explsklned  to  an  in- 
terview, 'but  that  a  sizable  number  of  young 
men  are  returning  to  society  as  unmotivated. 
listless  and  apathetic  todlvlduals  who  woul(t 
benefit  from  counseling." 

Dr.  George  F  Solomon,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Stanford  University  who  has  been 
attached  for  10  years  to  the  psychiatric  re- 
search wing  of  the  V.A.  Hoepltal  to  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.,  insisted  that  the  Vietnam  psychiatric 
casualty  rate  defended  by  the  Government 
was  "utterly  misleading."  He  referred  to  the 
statistic  that  only  12  soldiers  out  of  1,000 
broke  down  under  stress  in  Vietnam. 


A    PROBLKM    rOR    SOCTBTT 

"Fve  worked  with  lots  of  veterans  outside 
the  hospital  and  you  see  a  lot  of  things  that 
never  come  to  the  attention  of  the  V.A.."  Dr. 
Solomon  said  to  an  totervlew. 

"I  think  the  VJL,  wlthto  the  limitations 
of  Its  btireaucracy  and  budgeting  and  the 
ftk:t  that  it  was  designed  for  another  era.  Is 
trying."  he  went  on.  "But  I  don't  think  this 
problem  should  be  perceived  as  Just  another 
problem  for  the  VA. — it  should  be  a  problem 
for  society  at  large." 

He  said  that  the  military  servioes  had 
failed  to  follow  through  on  cases  of  emo- 
tional illness  that  become  manifest  to  Viet- 
nam. In  most  cases,  he  said,  soldiers  who 
break  down  there  are  returned  to  duty  after  a 
period  of  rest  and  the  todlvtdual  Is  regarded 
as  normal  unless  the  problem  resurfacee  or 
becomes  exaggerated. 

Moreover,  he  noted,  soldiers  displaying 
emotional  symptoms  are  often  given  expedl- 
■ous  administrative  dischargee,  branded  as 
disciplinary  problems  instead  of  psychiatric. 
Military  drug  abuses  are  considered  medical 
cases,  he  said,  when  they  should  be  evalu- 
ated to  relation  to  the  stresses  to  Vietnam 
that  led  them  to  seek  solace  to  drugs. 

"I  have  fitoong  feelings  that  drug-taking 
behavior  .:^nKented  psychiatric  oasualtlM 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  manifested 
in  more  traditional  ways,"  Dr.  Solomon  said. 
"Hero to  is  a  powerful  tranquilizer." 

STOMALIIfO    FOR    HXXf 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  the  veterans 
who  experience  re-entry  problems  had  flrat 
signaled  for  help  whUe  still  to  the  military. 
The  Defense  Department  has  not  published 
studies  on  the  subject  and,  a*  far  as  co\Ud  be 
detormtoed,  has  not  commissioned  any. 

There  is  no  follow-up.  If  a  soldier  breaks 
down  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  Is  con- 
sidered cured  If  he  starts  acttog  rational 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  rest. 

An  understanding  of  the  mood  of  the 
returning  Vietnam  vetoran  Is  dependent  on 
some  knowledge  of  his  Vietnam  experience 
and  the  multiple  piuesures  and  frustrattons 
he  encounters  ooi  his  return  home.  This  la 
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Mt  fortb  here,  tMtasd  on  scores  of  Interriews 
across  the  country  with  veterans,  physlcl&ns 
and  OoTemment  officials. 

The  ItaUclzed  segments  are  bas«d  on  con- 
Tenatlons  with  VletnsLxn  veterans  wbo  ar« 
psychiatric  patients  In  VA.  hospitals  or  who 
have  had  serious  adjustment  problems.  The 
segments  are  Interspersed  here  because  they 
Illuminate  some  of  the  dominant  psycho- 
logical problems  that  afflict  the  Vietnam 
veteran. 

HOUCAM 

"Why  are  they  afraid  of  us?  Family, 
friends  arid  stranffersf  Why  do  they  aaie  us 
questitm*  alxmt  hoio  many  people  toe  MUed? 
I  killed  a  few,  but  1  don't  want  to  talk  about 
it.  It  teas  telf-preaervation.  Why  cant  tfiey 
understand  that  and   let  u*  alone?" 

The  one-year  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  has 
been  cited  as  the  chief  asset  In  keeping  psy- 
chiatric casTialtlee  low.  From  the  day  he  en- 
tered the  country,  the  American  soldier  knew 
the  exact  date  of  his  departure,  and  all  hU 
efforts  were  directed  toward  survlylng  the 
next  366  days. 

This  knowledge  was  especially  comforting 
If  the  Individual,  ae  was  true  In  a  great 
number  of  cases,  did  not  support  the  cause 
he  was  asked  to  risk  hlji  life  for,  or  if  he 
felt  the  military  was  restrained  from  exercis- 
ing its  full  might  against  an  amblguovis 
enemy,  fiirther  Jeopardising  his  personal 
safety.  The  result  is  that  the  soldier  had 
no  investment  in  the  war  and  its  outcome 
other  than  his  own  survival. 

There  were  other  advantages  that  militated 
against  emotional  trouble.  The  United  States 
enjoyed  superior  flre  power  and  controlled 
the  skies  over  Vietnam.  There  were  no  enemy 
air  or  artillery  bombardments,  except  at  tem- 
porarily besieged  outposts,  that  placed  pro- 
longed stress  on  the  "grunt"  In  the  field. 
There  was  also  the  awareness  that,  if 
wounded,  the  soldier  could  be  evacuated 
within  minutes  by  helicopter,  and  that  fewer 
than  3  per  cent  of  those  who  arrived  alive 
at  the  base  hospital  later  died.  These  were 
powerful  therapeutic  factors  contributing  to 
the  mental  health  of  the  men  in  the  field. 

Still,  there  were  breakdowns  in  the  field, 
and  in  all  of  the  years  of  fighting  in  Vietnam 
there  were  more  emotional  problems  that 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  units 
than  the  combined  total  of  those  who  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  by  the  tangible  acts 
of  war. 

CAST 

On  his  u>ay  into  the  field  for  the  first  time 
in  Vietnam,  Cory  witnessed  another  marine 
cradling  a  dead  buddy  and  sobbing  beyond 
comfort.  "1  promised  myself  I'd  never  let 
that  happen  to  me.  I'd  play  the  loner  and 
not  get  attached  to  anyone  who  is  going  to 
get  killed.  It  was  like  I  lost  aU  respect  for 
love.  So  I  built  a  wall  around  me."  The  wall 
crumbled  one  summer  day  below  the  DMZ. 
"Alpha  and  Bravo  companies  were  wiped  out 
and  we  were  sent  in  to  pick  up  the  bodies. 
After  three  days  in  the  hot  sun  the  bodies 
Btunk.  I  picked  up  one  and  the  arms  came 
off  in  my  hands.  All  the  time  we  were  under 
fire.  I  couldn't  help  myself.  I  just  went  to 
pieces." 

The  history  of  military  psychiatry  dates 
back  to  World  War  I  when  "shell  shock" 
was  considered  to  be  the  physical  Impact  of 
an  artillery  round's  concussion  on  the  brain, 
resulting  In  eccentric  or  hysterical  ijehavior. 
By  World  War  II,  "battle  fatigue"  was  In- 
terpreted by  Preudian  psychiatrists  as  a 
OEianlfestation  of  deep,  inner  personality  con- 
flicts, and  casualties  were  moved  from  the 
front  lines  to  the  safety  of  hospitals  and  the 
rear,  and  yet  the  Illness  persisted  and  even 
deepened. 

liie  cumulative  lessons  of  the  two  World 
Wars  and  Korea  were  refined  into  a  plan  of 
treatment  and  put  into  practice  in  Vietnam. 
Essentially,  the  thesis  was  that  mental  break- 
downa  In  the  field  were  due  as  much  to  physi- 
cal exhaustion  as  to  any  other  cause. 


TThe  patient  was  confined  to  bed  rest  as  near 
his  vinlt  as  possible,  and  Impressed  always 
with  the  fact  that  he  waa  going  back  to  duty 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  never  evacuated 
to  the  rear,  where  his  guilt  over  deserting 
hla  outfit  might  reinforce  his  fixation,  unleee 
he  was  a  psychotic  and  helpless. 

NEKVOTTS   XXHAtTSnOIf 

This  treatment  of  "nervous  exhaustion" 
produced  impressive  statistical  results  and 
perhaps  prevented  more  serious  psychic  dam- 
age. Yet  the  long-range  effect  on  the  soldier 
Who  returned  home  fully  aware  of  his  mo- 
ment of  mental  collapse  Is  not  known.  Ronald 
Glasser,  a  former  Army  medical  officer  who 
wrote  the  book  "366  Days,"  which  recorded 
the  experiences  of  phyilcians  In  Vietnam, 
raised  that  point. 

The  new  treatment  works,  he  wrote.  "The 
men  are  not  lost  to  the  fight  and  the  terrify- 
ing stupidity  of  war  la  not  allowed  to  go  on 
crippling  forever. 

"At  least,  that's  the  ofSclal  belief.  But  there 
la  no  medical  or  psychiatric  follow-up  on  the 
boys  after  they've  returned  to  duty.  No  one 
knows  if  they  are  the  ones  who  die  In  the 
very  next  flreflght,  who  miss  the  (hoobytrap) 
wire  stretched  out  acroBs  the  tract,  or  gun 
down  unarmed  civHiana.  Apparently  the  Army 
doesn't  seem  to  want  to  find  out." 

Military  psychiatrists  Identified  three  ma- 
jor periods  of  stress  for  a  Gi  in  Vietnam: 
when  he  first  arrives  and  is  overcome  by  cvil- 
ture  shock  and  his  illualons  about  the  war 
are  shattered;  when  be  goes  off  on  his  rest 
and  recreation  leave,  and  the  last  month  of 
duty  when  he  has  to  sweat  out  the  final  days 
of  siirvival  so  he  can  go  home  alive. 

"Everybody  has  the  d»te  he's  going  home 
circled  on  bis  calendar  and  the  emotion  la 
very  extreme  because  he's  getting  out  and 
leaving  his  buddies  In  the  unit,"  obeerved 
Eleanor  Kyle,  a  chief  aocial  worker  in  the 
VJl.'s  medical  and  surgical  program  In 
Washington. 

"There's  some  guUt  about  leaving  them, 
but  the  desire  to  survive  is  greater.  What 
effect  these  strong  emotions  have  on  a  per- 
son's mental  health  is  something  we  dont 
know.  Some  of  the  guys  can't  handle  it,  but 
many  do  quite  well." 

KICKABO 

"When  I  was  on  short-time  calendar  was 
when  I  got  all  messed  up  in  my  head.  I  tiad 
10  days  left  in  my  tour  and  they  ordered  me 
to  go  on  bunker  duty  with  a  bunch  of  [new 
guys].  I  said  I  wasn't  pulling,  not  tcith  a 
buTich  of  new  guys,  they'll  get  me  kiUed,  but 
they  put  us  out  there  anyway.  Imagine,  me 
with  10  daps  to  go.  I  was  scared.  I  wouldn't 
let  any  of  them  stand  guard  duty  alone.  They 
would've  fallen  asleep  and  gotten  all  of  us 
shot.  I  sat  on  top  of  that  bunker  for  10 
straight  nights,  sweating  out  every  minute.  I 
started  smoking  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
and  I  still  haven't  broken  the  habit,  and 
that  was  two  years  ago." 

The  soldiers  who  survive  are  flown  to 
California  with  the  mud  and  dust  still  on 
their  shoes.  They  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
and  they  get  their  wish,  reaching  the  living 
rooms  of  America  in  leas  than  two  days  from 
the  war  zxsne.  They  are  processed  for  dis- 
charge at  the  Oakland  Army  Terminal  in  four 
to  six  hours  by  an  assembly  line  of  doctors 
and  clerks  set  up  In  aa  old  post  office  build- 
ing that  looks  like  a  cargo  shed. 

The  new  veterans  are  the  lucky  ones- — 
the  survivors — coming  home  sound  in  body 
from  a  struggle  that  has  killed  more  than 
38.000  of  their  number  and  wounded  303,000 
more.  But  the  war's  casualty  list  does  not 
end  at  the  gate  to  the  Oakland  Army 
Terminal. 

"THE    GOOD    OLD    DATS" 

There  are  no  bands  there.  No  welcoming 
committees  of  grateful  citizens.  There  is  a 
black  ghetto,  the  smeD  of  industrial  wastes, 
and  usually  a  long  line  of  traffic  backed  up 
to  the  ramps  of  the  Bay  Bridge  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. For  the  young  men  who  pass  this  way, 


the  cab  ride  from  BuUdlng  640  to  ths  aiite 
port  is  the  slowest  thing  that  has  happeoit 
to  them  since  leaving  the  Jtmgles  of  VM. 
nam  barely  24  hours  earlier. 

"One  advantage  of  the  good  old  days  of 
World  War  n,"  remarked  Dr.  Jonathan 
Borus,  of  Walter  Reed  Army  Research  CeD-i 
ter,  who  believes  he  is  the  only  Army  pay. 
chlatrlst  to  have  done  extensive  reseaidt 
on  the  problems  of  the  returning  Vietnaoi 
veteran,  "was  the  troop  ship  that  took  thus 
weeks  to  a  month  to  come  home.  A  man  liait 
more  time  to  go  through  the  transition  of 
change,  and  he  cotild  have  some  of  his  fan- 
tasies about  home  knocked  down  by  tlM 
other  gruys. 

"And  In  the  States  he  spent  a  few  'wetki 
In  a  processing  center,  which  broke  htm 
gradually  into  civilization  before  he  got 
home.  Now  events  move  too  rapidly.  My  Ood, 
the  Marines  even  brought  them  home  in 
Jungle  fatigues." 

PAT7T, 

"I'd  write  home  and  teU  my  parents  I  had 
been  in  a  flreflght.  and  when  I  got  home  I 
found  out  they  actually  thought  I  spent  tJit 
year  in  VietTiam  fighting  forest  fires.  Win 
sit  around  those  first  few  days  watching  the 
war  news  on  television  and,  my  dad  wovU 
say.  did  you  do  that?  And  I'd  say,  Teah.  I  dtf 
that.  I  had  to  do  that  to  goon  living.  And  n§ 
folks  got  scared,  man.  They  thought  thtk 
little  boy  was  a  killer." 

A  lot  of  the  veterans  were  having  trou- 
ble at  home  before  they  entered  the  Arm;, 
and  any  expectation  that  things  had  mad- 
cally  changed  was  dissipated  a  few  daji 
after  their  discharge. 

Dr.  Carl  R.  Stuen  of  the  psychiatric  itafl 
at  the  V-A.  hospital  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  stut- 
led  a  group  of  disturbed  patients  who  Iiad 
served  in  Vietnam  and  learned  that  man 
than  80  percent  had  enlisted  In  the  servles 
and  had  not  been  drafted.  Correlating  this 
with  other  background  data.  Dr.  Stuaa 
speculated  that  enlistment  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  problems  at  home  or  wltb 
society,  or  was  viewed  as  a  way  to  "find  * 
place  to  belong — to  create  an  identity." 

In  another  V.  A.  study  compiled  by  Dt. 
Oayle  K.  Lumry  and  Dr.  Gordon  A.  Braati 
of  the  psychiatric  staff  at  the  V.  A.  hospital 
in  Minneapolis,  which  oontrasted  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  against  bis  Wcvld  War  n 
counterpart,  it  was  found  that  the  tncldencs 
of  schizophrenia  was  lower  among  the  former 
group  (Vietnam) .  But  the  proportion  of  per- 
sonality disorders  had  climbed  from  35  per 
cent  (World  War  n)  to  64  per  cent  (Viet- 
nam). 

SmCIDAI.    ACTS    ON    BIBE 

In  large  measure  because  of  the  battle- 
field treatment  of  such  cases,  the  Incldenes 
of  a  classical  combat  neurosis  like  hysterical 
paralysis  has  nearly  disappeared  in  Vietnam. 
Dr.  Lumry  said  in  an  Interview.  Howenr, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  rise  In  sulddat 
acts,  which  she  suspects  Is  related  to  dramatic 
social  changes  in  the  society  and  not  in  the 
combat  experience. 

And  because  the  nature  of  the  draft  from 
1964  to  1969  tended  to  draw  men  from  the 
minorities  and  lower  economic  ranges  of 
whites,  she  noted,  this  crop  of  veterans  k 
more  ill-prepared  than  perhaps  any  otlwr 
in  the  ability  to  gather  forces,  shape  plaM 
and  cope  with  a  complex  society  and  rapid 
transition  from  military  to  civilian  life. 

Dr.  Lumry  agreed  that  her  findings,  like 
the  Stuen  report  in  Tacoma,  were  based  on 
research  done  with  patients  who  for  cm 
reason  or  another  had  sought  help  fK» 
the  Government,  and  no  data  existed  on  tlM 
faceless  veterans  who  have  remained  silent 
and  unidentified. 

Still,  the  Tacoma  and  Minneapolis  studHi 
have  formed  the  core  of  theiV.A.'s  response 
to  the  problem  and  the  concltislon  that  tbe 
Vietnam  veteran  has  not  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  his  combat  experience  and  that 
those  who  have  suffered  mental  breakdowns 
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yet  existing  authority  prevented  treat- 
ment. 

S.  2108  would  authorize  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  veterans  and  ez- 
ser^icemen  with  an  alcohol  or  drug  de- 
aonny  said  he  had  wanted  to  enlist  In  the  BeU  feiephoneCompany  and  believes  he  Has  pendence  condltKm  to  an  humane  a^ 
Jrine  corps  at  17  to  make  hla  father  proud,  ^j,  problem  under  control  with  the  help  of  hopeful  program.  It  would  broaden  both 
-r  wanted  to  turn  Vietnam  into   a  grease     jqq    milligrams    of    Librium    a    day.    "Just     the  eligibility  and  the  type  of  servloes 

.-,.„.. . —  v„^- -  >,-,.^  my  nerves,  fust     which  could  be  provided,  and  it  pwBiitB 

"  But  the  Lib- 

^ _  _  _  recurring  night- 

utaTlbad  <1°°^  something  for  my  country."      mare  that  is  always'  the  sottic.  He  is  wounded 
_.^ ♦„„,  o.n,4«H  iinheroieallv.  A  cor-      ^.^   covered   with    blood   and   the   mud   of 


nyn  depressions  had  either  a  predlapoel- 

•Tto  mental  illness  or  had  encountered 
!^l«n8  at  home  that  could  not  be  worked 
JJJ^Ba8at;>«^«*<*^  manner. 

BONKT 


friends.  "I  got  to  hate  what  I  was.  a  sort  of 
semimercenary.  I  wouldn't  even  wear  the 
uniform  if  I  could  heip  it.  It  was  like  every- 
one thougJtt  you  were  a  killer  or  something 
worse." 

He  works  now  as  a  lineman  for  New  York 


ffl,  Vietnam  tour  ended  unherolcaUy.  A  cor- 
Z^  in  his  outfit  struck  him  and  he  lost 
SesUtht  of  one  eye.  He  tried  to  resume  high 
Sool  after  his  medical  discharge  but  "could 
^  rtand  the  looks  of  my  classmates  when 
aey  found  out  I  had  been  In  Vietnam."  He 
jonld  not  find  work.  One  night  at  a  party 
he  took  mescaline  for  the  first  time.  "The 
bathroom  turned  into  fields  of  Vietnamese 
I  had  killed  and  aU  I  could  see  was  blood  all 
orer  the  walls  and  the  floor,  and  the  bodies 
of  gooks  grinning  at  me."  A  few  nights  later 
Ise  fwallowed  48  sleeping  tablets.  "I  couldn't 
oommlt  suicide  In  a  violent  way.  It  had  to  be 
In  a  soft,  gentle  way.  I  had  my  stomach  full 
of  violence. '  Friends  found  him  and  rusheil 
him  to  a  hoerpital. 

The  PV6  proponents  have  charged  that  the 
(jovermnenfs  refusal  to  accept  Vietnam  as 
t  trauma  that  has  had  a  prof  otind  and  last- 
ing psychological  Impact  on  a  considerable 
number  of  veterans  has  resulted  in  a  policy 
of. official  neglect  to  the  young  men  it  had 
■skad  to  serve  the  country. 

Er.  Robert  Ufton  of  Yale,  Dr.  Gerald 
CipUn  of  Harvard.  Dr.  Chaim  Shatln  of  New 
York  and  Dr.  Peter  Bourne  of  Atlanta,  among 
others,  have  detected  disturbing  elements 
imong  nonpsychotlc  veterans  that  they  feel 
in  quite  unlike  the  disorders  that  developed 
tfter  other  wars.  Significantly,  these 
physicians  have  worked  primarily  with  vet- 
erans who  have  been  reluctant  to  seek  help 
In  the  VJL's  wards  and  clinics.  Their  con- 
citislonB.  wtille  they  do  not  consistently  share 
one  another's  views,  point  to  a  malaise  that 
li  directly  traceable  to  the  Vietnam  exper- 
lance. 

Dr.  Llfton  referred  to  "psychic  numbing," 
the  Inability  to  love,  and  Dr.  Shatln  men- 
ttoDs  the  "grief  of  soldiers,"  tbe  oompounded 
ibame  and  guilt  over  surviving  a  war  where 
n  many  others  had  perlahed.  And  there  Is 
the  question  of  the  morality  of  the  war  Itaelf . 

lUCHAEI. 

Michael  is  embittered  by  those  veterans 
who  express  guilt  over  the  war.  He  thinks 
they  are  copping  out,  placing  the  blame  on 
Vietnam  when  the  problem  really  exists  deep 
vtthin  themselves.  He  sees  his  own  troubles 
Vut  way,  and  yet  in  long  conversations  his 
VioiLffhts  always  seem  to  return  to  Vietnam 
snd  the  agony  and  sweat  of  the  war  there. 
1  VMS  in  Vietnam  three  days.  I  was  18  years 
oJd.  And  we  found  this  GJ.  hung  up  by  the 
rtver  and  he  was  shot  in  the  knees  and  the 
rtoulders  arui  the  VC  had  cut  out  his  groin. 
They  were  like  animals.  You  had  to  get  doum 
to  their  level." 

Be  was  wouTtded  on  one  patrol  and  left 
for  dead  until  his  cries  summoned  back  his 
vnit.  "But  the  worst  for  me  was  a  chopper 
S/t  Into  the  Horseshoe  south  of  Danang.  We 
vere  trying  to  land  and  rounds  were  coming 
through  the  floor.  The  chopper  was  cut  up 
»  badly  we  had  to  return  to  the  landing 
•we  and  board  another  and  head  back  into 
the  whole  goddam  mess  again.  A  friend  of 
nm^—Whitey.  we  called  him — got  MZZed 
^/ore  the  chopper  even  landed.  He  got  hit 
*»  the  head  arid  I  held  him  in  my  arms  and 
f'noear  to  God  I  dtdnt  even  know  where  I 
vas." 

The  tour  changed  his  attitude  about  the 
•or,  which  he  now  calls  "such  a  stupid, 
*uteful  thing."  Back  in  this  country  he  be- 
fon  having  blackouts  and  unexplained  at- 
'Kies  0/  anxiety.  He  lashed  out  blindly  at 


Vietnam,  and  he  sees  the  VC  moving  silently 
through  the  eel  grass  toward  him.  He  screams 
for  his  buddies  to  come  back  and  help,  but 
they  are  all  dead.  Overhead,  in  a  circling 
helicopter,  is  Whitey,  but  he.  too.  is  dead. 
The  veterans  keep  returning  and  slip  hack 
into  America  with  no  bands  playing  and  al- 
most without  notice.  They  land  in  Call- 
fomla,  heavy  with  sleep,  and  are  proceaeed 
for  discharge  in  Oakland. 

"We  can  separate  225  bodies  a  day  here,  34 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week — it's  efficient 
as  hell,"  says  Oapt.  Barbara  Parker,  the  baaa 
Information  officer.  "The  paperwork  is  routed 
into  data  proceeslng  maohinee  In  one  direc- 
tion and  the  bodies  go  off  In  another  direc- 
tion and  the  two  meet  up  at  the  end,  all 
packed  up  and  ready  to  go  home." 

The  men  are  lasued  final  paychecks  and 
leave  on  a  Journey  to  retrace  the  steps  tliat 
carried  them  one  year  earlier  to  an  unoertain 
war.  On  their  way  off  the  base,  they  pass 
Warehouse  4,  the  mortuary,  where  othffr 
military  travelers  from  Southeast  Asia  are 
also  processed,  awaiting  final  shipment  home 
In  crated  wooden  coffins. 

When  the  paperwork  Is  complete,  the  men 
are  gathered  In  a  briefing  room  where  10 
color  combat  photographs  taken  In  Vietnam 
hang  on  the  pale  green  walls,  and  a  chief 
warrant  officer  named  Edward  TerwUleger 
cautions  them  about  excessive  taxi  rates  to 
the  local  commercial  airports. 

Then  Warrant  Officer  TerwUleger  sUffens 
and  says:  "Oentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  thank  you 
very  much  for  yotir  service.  Dismissed." 

VETKRAKS  DRtrO  Ain>  ALCOHOL  TSEATKENT  A!n> 
BEHABnjTATlON  ACT  OF  1972  IS  NECESSAKT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  stark  tragedies  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  the  residual  destruction  of  young  lives 
through  the  addiction  of  dnigs  and  al- 
cohol. These  veterans  are,  to  a  sense, 
war  casualties  who  are  wounded  or  killed 
without  honor,  without  purpose  and,  to 
far  too  many  cases,  without  the  care  and 
treatment  accorded  other  veterans. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  with  Senator  Chak- 
STON  and  Senator  Har-tke  of  S.  2108,  and 
I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AlTairs  for 
their  total  dedication  to  the  problems  of 
controlling  addiction  and  providing 
treatment  and  rehabilitation.  It  has 
taken  us  many  years  and  cost  thousands 
of  wasted  lives  to  come  to  the  realization 
that  the  alcoholic  and  the  addict  are  not 
crimtoals  solely  because  of  their  addic- 
tion. The  prescription  of  punishment  is 
slowly  betog  superseded  by  the  scientific 
knowledge  that  addiction  is  an  iltoess 
and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

This  bill  would  for  the  first  time  con- 
sider alcoholism  among  veterans  as  a 
treatable  disesise  to  the  same  manner  as 
other  diaabUities.  It  also  would  ellmlniate 
a  Catch  22  situation  to  treattog  those 
veterans  with  dishonorable  discharges 
who  are  addicted.  In  many  cases,  this  ad- 
diction led  to  a  dishonorable  discharge. 


appropriate  treatment   services   outside 
the  Veterans'  Admtolstration  hospital. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  bsuriers  to  easy  access  to  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  counseling  should 
be  removed.  The  veteran,  or  any  peraoc 
addicted  to  drugs,  suffers  from  such  low 
self-esteem  that  to  many  cases  he  can- 
not, or  will  not,  brave  the  stigma  oi  a 
mental  hospital.  To  reach  him  or  her,  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  provide  treat- 
ment to  less  formal  and  less  rigidly 
structured  smroundings. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  bin 
will  be  speedily  enacted  toto  law  and 
swiftly  Implemented  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Every  tick  of  the  clock  that 
these  diseases  go  untreated  means 
another  second  of  life  that  thousands  of 
veterans  unnecessarily  dwell  to  a  hellish 
world  of  fear  and  fantasy,  and  robs  oar 
society  of  uncounted  moments  In  which 
these  imfortunate  humans  could  be  func- 
tiontog,  productive  citizens. 

Mr.  BCX30S.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2108  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  this  legislation  which 
would  improve  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  veterans  suffering 
from  drug  dependence  or  alcoholism. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  urgent  problem 
requiring  our  attention  than  drug  abuse 
and  I  cannot  *>'<pir  of  a  group  which  we 
have  a  greater  obligation  to  assist  than 
our  veterans.  Whatever  their  reason  for 
becoming  dependent  on  drugs  or  alcohol 
may  be,  they  have  rendered  a  service  to 
their  country  and  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  help  them  back  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation. 

S.  2108  would  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  fulfill  this  obligation  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  VA  servicea  provided  to  addicted 
veterans  would  be  greatly  expanded  be- 
ginning with,  outreach  progrsims  designed 
to  reach  veterans  to  need  of  treatment, 
through  appropriate  treatment  pro- 
grams, to  special  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  counseling  programs.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  done  a  com- 
mendable job  so  far  to  each  of  these 
areas,  but  the  task  is  a  big  one  and  there 
are  still  a  large  number  of  veterans  who 
are  not  being  reached. 

This  legislation  would  facilitate  drug 
treatment  for  veterans  who  need  it  to  a 
number  of  ways.  First,  it  would  provide 
that  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
services  would  be  avsdlable  to  any  vet- 
eran who  needs  them  regardless  of  his 
discharge  status  or  whether  his  depend- 
ence is  service-connected  to  the  usual 
sense.  It  would  also  permit  addicted  ac- 
tive duty  servicemen  to  volunteer  for  VA 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  prognms 
during  the  last  90  days  of  their  toor  of 
duty.  We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  any 
drug  dependent  veteran.  The  costs  of 
doing  so  are  too  hi|^  for  the  mdtviilual 
and  for  society. 
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Kor  shoiild  any  addicted  veteran  be 
discouraged  from  seeking  help  because 
of  a  lack  of  VA  treatment  facilities  in 
his  own  community.   I  am,  therefore, 
happy  to  note  that  this  legislation  em- 
phaslMs  that  VA  drug  treatment  facU- 
iUee  be  located  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  any  veteran's  home.  This  might 
mean  a  halfway  house  or  a  store-front 
center  for  outpatient  care.  Or  treatment 
might  be  provided  at  established  VA  hos- 
pitals where  12  new  drug  dependence 
treatment  centers  are  scheduled  to  be 
c^)ened  this  fiscal  year,  or  at  satellite 
clinics    currently    imder    consideration. 
Where  this  variety  of  facilities  still  does 
not  reach  addicted  veterans  seeking  help, 
the  VA  is  encouraged  under  this  legisla- 
tion to  expand  its  contracts  with  non- 
VA  facilities  to  provide  it. 

In  addition,  great  stress  would  be 
placed  on  avoiding  reliance  on  any  one 
type  of  treatment  available  to  a  veteran. 
For  some,  rapid  detoxification  may  be  the 
answer;  for  others  methadone  mainte- 
nance may  be  more  suitable.  For  still 
others,  individual  counseling  or  group 
therapy  may  be  most  effective. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  wisely  recognized  that  vocational 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  are  critical 
elements  in  the  complete  rehabilitation 
of  the  addicted  veterans.  I  am.  therefore. 
pleased  that  this  legislation  would  cremate 
a  special  program  of  education,  voca- 
tional training,  and  job  placement  geared 
specially  to  the  need  of  the  rehabilitated 
additt. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  intended  to 
encourage  addicted  veterans  to  seek  in- 
dividualized treatment  and  to  retiun  to 
a  productive,  rewarding  life.  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  support  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  on  this  legisla- 
tion, particularly  the  distlngxiished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Haritcb).  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Health  and  Hospitals 
Subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

The  ACmSQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

The  bill  (H.R.  9265)  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  consideration  of  S.  2108  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H  Jl.  9265 
be   printed    as    it   was    passed   by   the 

Cam  Q  fg 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION     OF      ROUTINE      MORNINQ 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlmov&  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders  on  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTLSG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RXKXDT  FOR  POSTAL  InTEER'TFTIONB  ID  PAIKMT 

AND  Tkaokkask  Casks 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commtgriu, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  amend  Title  35  of  the  United  State*  Code 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  postal  Intemiptlou 
in  patent  and  trademark  cases  (with  m- 
companylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  an 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
The  petition  of  Lewis  Gene  Freeman,  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  foUowlng  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

RKPOBT   on    iNrOHMATION    AND    TlCHNICAi 

Assistance 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  third  an- 
nual report  on  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance delivered  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture In  fiscal  year  1072  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Budget  TRANsrER  to  Centkal  Electmc  Power 
CooPERATiTE,  Inc. 
A   letter   from   the   Administrator,   Rural 
Electrification    Administration,    Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  information  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Report  No.  497  relative  to 
the  approval  of  a  budget  transfer  requested 
by  Central  Electric  Power  Cooperative,  Inc., 
of     Cavce,     S.C.      (with     an     accompanying 
paper)':  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Reports  Prom  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Opportunity  For 
Greater  EfBclency  And  Savings  Through  The 
Use  of  Evaluation  Techniques  In  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  Computer  Operations", 
dated  Augtist  22,  1972  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entlUed  "Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Program  In  New  York  City  Has  Not 
Met  Its  Employment  Objectives".  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  dated  September  7,  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  entitled  "Benefits  OovQd  Be 
Realized  By  Revising  Policies  and  Practices 
For  Acquiring  Existing  Structures  For  Low- 
Rent  Public  Housing",  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  dated  Septem- 
ber 7,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  reports  made  by  that 
Office  during  the  month  of  August  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  Foundation  or  Federal   Bar 

Association 
A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committee* 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALP,  from  the  Committee  oo 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

S.  3529.  A  bUl  to  prescribe  certain  staod- 
ards  and  procedures  governing  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  advisory  commlttesi 
In  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  otbsr 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1098). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  360— OMCft- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZINQ 
SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURE 
REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  92-1099) 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ralo 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  en 
Veterans'  AfTalrs.  reported  the  followinj 
original  resolution: 

S.   Rxs.   360 
Resolved,  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearing,  and  making  lnv€sa- 
gatlons  as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  sod 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,   as  amended.   In  accordance  with  tti 
jurisdiction  under  nile  XXV  of  the  Standing 
RiUes  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  cm  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee  thererf, 
is  authorized  from  the  date  this  resolution 
la  agreed  to  through  February  28,  1973.  m 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  froB 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  » 
employ  personnel,  and    (3)    with  the  prJoc 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency   concerned   and   the   Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  nn 
imbursable  basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  ejcpenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  »5O,0O0. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  »t»u 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serr- 
loes  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organ»- 
tlons  thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  W 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  fli 
1946.  as  amended) . 

Skc.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  Its  nna- 
Ings.  together  with  such  recommendatlMi 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  tottj 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  D« 
not  later  than  February  29,  1973. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  unOB 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  «- 
proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— S.  3941 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President,  I 

ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the  Cms- 

mittee  on  Public  Works  be  dischargefl 

from  further  consideration  of  S.  3941, » 


ama; 

Joseph  A.  Mendenhall,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Malagasy  Republic; 

Talcott  W.  Seelye,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  "Tunisia;  and 

Gale  W.  McGd,  VS.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  Jami-_  B.  Pea«son. 
U.8.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  to  be 


wn  to  establish  Capitol  Hill  as  a  historic  ?»^f  ^'^-  °f  ^^  ^^'aJ^ 

Mil  to  '»"*"J'r"„.  a    ,<V4,  y^  rffi-rTf^  tn  elgn  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 

dlstrlct,  and  that  S-3Mllw  referred  to  ^      Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Distinct  of  Co-  ^^^^^. 

lambia.  I  have  cleared  the  discharge  or  oeorge  w.  Landau,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 

Ms  bill   with   the    Senator   from   West  ^^   officer   of   class   l,   to  be   Ambassador 

ViMlnla   (Mr.  Randolph',  chairman  of  axtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Para- 

the  Committee   on   PubUc    Works,    the  guay; 

Snator  from  Kentucky    (Mr.  Cooper).  Adm.  Horaclo  Rlvero,  U.S  Navy j^etired.  of 

w4   ^  rninnrltv  member  of  the  Com-  California,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 

ranking  n^OF."y  J^®^^'^ i^tv,»  Ln aSr  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain; 

mittee  on  Pubhc  Works,  and  the  Senator  ^^^^  p   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  Ambassador 

from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravil).  chairman  ol     Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Pan- 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings. 

The    PRESmiNO     OFFICER     (Mrs. 
Edwards).  Without   objection,   it   is   so 

°  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President.  I 
am  delighted  at  this  time  to  announce 
tlje  cosponsorship  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Cooper)  for  S.  3941.  Sen- 
ator Cooper  has  asked  that  his  remarks 
relative  to  S.  3941  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  Senator  Cooper  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
irr^^rt^H  (n  thP  REroRD  lc»  to  ^he  27th  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 

'^CpRESmmG  OFFICER.  Without      ^^y  of  the  United  Nations, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  __^.^^^— ^^ 

Statement  bt  Senator  Cooper 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Senator  Cran- 
iton  has  asked  that  S.  3941,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  be 
re-referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Oohunbla.  Of  course,  I  have  no  objection 

to  referring  the  bUl  to  the  District  Conunlt- 

tee.  which  Is  the  Committee  having  Juris- 
diction. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 

bill.  Senators  Cranston  and  Mathias  are  to 

be  commended  for  Introducing  what  seems 

to  me  to  be  a  very  constructive  proposal,  and 

one  that  I  would  hope  might  l>e  enacted. 
There   is   already   on   the    calendar   a  bUl 

authorizing  construction  of  an  extension  of 

the  Senate  office  building  and  a  study  for  a 

Senate  garage,  which  also  contains  elements 

of  the  biU  Senators  Boggs  and  I  introduced 

IS  S.  3575.  In  that  proposal  I  suggested  a 

design  competition  to  develop  plans  for  the 

Capitol  Hill  area,  and  hopefully,  to  move  to- 

wanl  a  unified   approach   for   both   Federal 

facilities  and  any  private  development,  and 

certainly  for  conservation  of  the  historical 

aspects  and  character  of  the  area. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  thought  ar- 
chitects and  planners  could  contribute  to- 
ward use  of  transitional  forms,  in  appropriate 

scale  and  with  respect  for  traditional  styles, 

to  maintain  this  national  site,  which  would 

not  only  be  enjoyed  by  vlsltc**  but  would 

also  stimulate  use  by  the  community  which 

it  serves — both  Federal  workers  and  residents 

of  the  area. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Senators   Cranston 

snd  Mathias  have  a  similar  Idea  and.  In  fact. 

niay  have  developed  It  more  fully  In  their 

bill.  I  make  these  remarks  simply  to  say  that 

re-referral  of  the  bUl   Indicates  no  lack  of 

Interest  on  the  part  of  the  PubUc  Works 

Conmiittee.  and  I  hope  the  bill  wUl  be  con- 
sidered, developed  and  SLCted  upon. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

ByMr.  RIBICOFF: 
3961.  A  bUl  to  revise  certain  duties  of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTTTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
lavorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Porelgn  Relations: 

Hermann  P.  Ellts.  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
lllnlster,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
»nd  Plen^otentiary  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  Bangladesh; 

Vlron  P.  VsJty.  of  Texas,  a  Porelgn  Serv- 
IM  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
''•ordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Costa 
Kica; 


to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For« 
estry. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  3969  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  United  8tat«s 
Forgecraft  Corp.   Referred   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DOLE: 
8  J.  Res.  264.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  and    request   the   President   to   Isous   a 
proclamation    designating    a    week   as    "Ha- 
tlonal  Welcome  Home  Our  Prisoners  Week" 
upon  the  release  and  return  to  the  United 
States  of  American  prisoners  of  war  In  South- 
east Asia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  tb« 
Judiciary. 

STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RIBI(X>FF: 
S.  3961.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  duties 
of  the  U.S.  (jeneral  Accounting  OfBce  re- 
lating to  the  audit  of  Government  Cor- 
porations and  certain  revolving  fimd  ac- 
counts. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
creasingly important  and  complex  n>le 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  is  expected 
to  play  in  relation  to  Congress  makes  It 
essential  that  we  make  optimum  use  of 
that    Office's    available    personnel    re- 
sources. I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  start  us  toward  that  goal. 
This  bill  essentially  consists  of  titles 
m  and  IV  of  S.  4432  (91st  Congress,  sec- 
ond session) .  The  bill  passed  the  Smate 
unanimously  on  October  9,   1970.  This 
legislation  was  an  outgrrowth  of  hearings 
held  in  1969  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  on  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  (jeneral  Accounting  Office  to 
analyze  and  audit  Federal  programs.  In 
those  hearings,  we  explored  the  opeT%- 
tions  of  GAO  in  providing  Its  services  to 
CTongress.  Our  objective  was  to  initiate 
changes  which  would  enable  GAO  to  pro- 
vide greater  assistance  to  Congress  In 
anal3rzlng  and  evaluating  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

As  an  initial  step  in  that  direction  this 
legislation  changes  the  requirements  for 
GAO  audits  of  certain  Federal  programs 
from  annual  to  3 -year  evaluations.  In- 
volved are  the  auditing  of  wholly  and 
mixed  ownership  Government  Corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  National  Home- 
ownership  Corporation,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Corporation, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  as  well  as 
cert£dn  revolving  Federal  fimds.  These 
corporations  have  been  annually  audited, 
in  some  cases  since  1946,  by  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  pursuant  to  the  con- 
gressional mandate. 

In  view  of  improvemoits  made  in  the 
accounting  systems  and  Internal  control* 
at  these  corporations,  as  disclosed  in  the 
ftnmin.1  financial  audits  made  by  the 
GAO.  the  auditing  of  such  corporation 
once  every  3  years  wiU  be  entirely  ade- 


the  U-S.  General  Accounting  Office  relating 
to  the  audit  of  Government  corporations  and 
certain  revolving  fund  accounts.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3962.  A  bUl  to  ratify  certain  payments 
made  by  the  United  States  under  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  as  amended;  and 

S.  3963.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  to  provide  a 
monetary  penalty  for  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  in  violation  of  the  coastwise 
laws.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    FANNIN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Hansen)  : 
S.  3964.  A  bin  to  amend  section  516  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Referred  to  the  Oonamlt- 
tee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AiXEN)  : 
8.   3966.   A   bill  to  amend   title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  purposes  of  clvU  service  retirement  peri- 
ods of  service  performed  In  nonappropriated 
fund  Instrumentalities  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3968.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  Federal  pay- 
ment for  certain  additional  rapid  transit  fa- 
culties in  the  District  of  Colimibla  and  en- 
virons. Referred   to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia^ 

By  Mr.  McINTYRB   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  CoTTOJf ) : 

S.  3967.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 

lands  and  Interests  therein  adjacent  to  the 

exterior  boundaries  of  the  White  Moimtam 

National  Forest  In  the  State  of  New  Hamp-     qviate.  A  review  of  12  reports  issued  in 
shire  for  addition  to  the  national  forest  sys-     calendar  years  1971  and  early  1972,  pur- 


tem,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Eavuf )  : 
8.  3968.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  for  research 
to  develop  techniques  of  and  information  on 
the  growing,  harvesting,  and  proceaatng  of 
tobacco  to  assist  tobacco  producers  In  pro- 
tecting the  bealtb  of  tobacco  users.  Referred 


suant  to  the  Government  Control  Act. 
showed  only  three  which  contained  qual- 
ifications of  the  opinion  on  the  financial 
statements.  Each  of  these  proved  to  b« 
continuing  qualifications  and  not  attrib- 
utable to  deficiencies  In  present  account- 
ing methods.  An  audit  and  report  every 
third  yetur  as  proposed  in  this  bill  wlH 
provide  more  than  adequate  Informatton. 
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Much  ol  the  Information  presently  In- 
cluded In  annual  audit  reports  will  con- 
tinue to  become  available  to  the  Con- 
gress armuaUy  through  the  budgeting 
process. 

The  General  Accounting  OflQce  be- 
lieves, and  I  agree,  that  a  rigid  statutory 
requirement  for  annual  audits  does  not 
serve  the  best  concepts  of  modem  ac- 
coimting  or  auditing,  and  is  generally 
out  of  step  with  current  practices  in  the 
private  sector.  If  we  are  to  create  a  truly 
responsive  and  flexible  structure  in  GAO 
we  ought  to  recognize  those  innovations 
which  have  been  adopted  and  proven 
elsewhere  which  can  be  of  use  to  this 
Congress.  This  legislation  will  achieve  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
services  provided  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  along  with  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
cerning the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows : 

8.3061 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepreaentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AMKNDMXNTS    TO    THK    OOVXRN10U»T    COaPORA- 
TION  CONTROL  ACT 

Section  1  (a)  Section  105  of  the  Oov- 
erninant  Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
880)  U  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  lol- 
lowlng  sentence:  "EHectlve  January  1.  1973, 
each  whoUy  owned  Oovermnent  corporation 
ahall  be  audited  at  leaet  once  in  every  three 
years." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106  of 
such  Act  (31  UJ8.C.  861)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows:  "A  report  of  each  audit  con- 
ducted under  section  106  shall  be  made  by 
the  ComptPoUer  General  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  sU  and  one-half  months  foUow- 
Ing  the  cloee  of  the  last  year  covered  by  such 
audit." 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  (31  UB.C. 
8fi7)  IB  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "Eflectlve  January  1,  1972, 
each  mixed-ownership  Government  corpo- 
ration shall  be  audited  at  least  once  in  every 
three  yean. " 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  303  of 
such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  868)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows:  "A  report  of  each  audit  con- 
ducted under  section  203  shaU  be  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  six  and  one-half  months  foUow- 
Ing  the  close  of  the  last  year  covered  by  such 
audit." 

AMXNDMENTS  TO  THE  rrDEKAL  DXPOSTT 
tNStrRANOC    ACT 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Pederal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (13  UB.C.  1827(b))  U 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
sentence:  "The  Corporation  shaU  be  audited 
at  least  once  In  every  three  years." 

(b)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 17(c)    of  such  Act   (13  UJ3.C.  1837(c)) 
are  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "A  report  of 
each  audit  conducted  under  subsection  {^) 
of  this  section  shaU  be  made  by  the  Comp- 
tpoUer  General  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
Biz  and  one-half  months  following  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  covered  by  such  audit. 
On  or  before  the  expiration  of  five  and  one- 
half  months  following  the  cloee  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  covered  by  such  audit  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  shall  furnish  the  Corporation 
ft  short  form  report  on  hlB  audit  of  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
covered  by  such  audit." 


AMXNDMXNT  TO   nEDSSAI,   ClOP  rKStTKAKCE   ACT 

Src.  3.  Section  513  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  (52  Stat.  76;  7  U.8.C.  1513)  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times  main- 
tain complete  and  accurate  boolts  of  account 
and  shall  file  annuaUy  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  complete  report  as  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Corporation." 

AMXNDMl:^^T  to  the  housing  and  ukban 

DEVELOPMENT   ACT    OF    1968 

Sec.  4.  Section  107(g)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  (12  VB.C. 
1701y(g))    Is  amended  by: 

(1)  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (1)  thereof  as  foUows:  "Such 
audit  shall  be  made  at  least  once  In  every 
three  years. ' 

(2)  substituting  the  foDowing  sentence  to 
lieu  of  the  first  sentence  in  subparagraph  (2) 
thereof:  "A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  six  and  one-half  months 
following  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
covered  by  such  audit. 

AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF   1945 

Sec.  5.  Section  17  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (60  Stat.  801) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "annual" 
from  the  clause  "such  books  shall  be  subject 
to  annual  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Ofllce." 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
BANK    ACT 

Sec  6.  Section  18(c)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1438(c)  (6) ) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "annually" 
from  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  PKOPEBTT  AND  ADMIN - 
ISTSATTVE  BER VICES  ACT  OF    1949 

Sec  7.  Section  109(c)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Admtolstratlve  Services  Act  of  194B 
(40  XJS.C  756(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(c)  (1)  As  of  Jxme  30  of  each  year,  there 
ShaU  be  covered  Into  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  mlsceUaneous  receipts  any  sur- 
plus in  the  General  Supply  Fund,  all  assets, 
llabUltles,  and  prior  losses  conBldered,  above 
the  amounts  transferred  or  appropriated  to 
establish  and  maintain  said  fund. 

"(2)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
make  audits  of  the  General  Supply  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  and  make 
reports  on  the  results  thereof." 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT 
OP    1988 

Sec  8.  That  part  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  1307(f)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1637(f))  which  pre- 
cedes the  proviso  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  set 
of  accounts  which  shaU  be  audited  by  the 
General  Acooimtlng  Office  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1950:". 

AMENDMENT   WITH   RESPECT  TO  THE  BTJBEATJ  OP 
ENGRAVING  AND   PRINTING  FUND 

Sec  9.  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  flntmclng  the  operations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
Treasury  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (31  U.S.C.  181d)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  financial  transactions,  accounts,  and 
reports  of  the  fund  shaU  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounttog  Office  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Accoxmting  and  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1950." 

AMENDMENT    WITH    RESPECT    TO   THE    VETERANS' 
CANTEEN   SERVICE 

Sec  10.  Section  4207  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  4207.     Audit  of  accounts 

"The  Service  shall  maintain  a  set  of  ac- 
counts which  shall  be  audited  by  the  Oen- 
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eral  Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Accounting  and  Audtt- 
mg  Act  of  1960." 

AMENDMENT     WITH     RESPECT     TO     THE     HIOBB 

EDUCATION  INSUXXD  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec  11.  Paragraph  (2)  Of  section  43a(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (20 
VS.C.  1082(b)  (2) )  is  amended  to  read  h 
foUows : 

"(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  insurance 
under  this  part  a  set  of  accoiints,  which  shaU 
be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Offlo* 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  A^ 
coimtlng  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950,  ezeqtt 
that  the  transactions  of  the  Commissioner, 
Including  the  settlement  of  insurance  clalog 
and  of  claims  tor  payments  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 428,  and  transacilonB  related  thereto 
and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Commlssloser 
to  connection  with  such  transactions,  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  aU  accounUiig 
and  other  officers  of  the  Government." 

AMENDMENTS     WITH     RESPECT     TO     CERTAIN 
HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

Sec  12.  (a)  SecUon  106(a)  (2)  of  thi 
Housing  Act  of  1948  (63  Stat.  417;  42  VSJO. 
1456(a)  (2) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  maintain  a  set  of  accounts  which  shall 
be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  accordance  virtth  the  provisions  of 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960; 
Provided,  That  such  financial  transactions 
of  the  Admtolstrator  as  the  making  of  ad- 
vances of  funds,  loans,  or  grants  and  vouch- 
ers  approved  by  the  Administrator  in  connec- 
tion with  such  financial  transactions  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  aU  officers  of 
the  Government." 

(b)  Section  402(a)  (2)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  (64  Stat.  78;  13  UB.C.  174Ba(a) 
(3) )  Is  amended  to  read  ae  foUows: 

"(2)  matotaln  a  set  of  accounts  wtileh 
shaU  be  audited  by  the  General  Accountlag 
Office  to  accordance  with  the  provlsioni  of 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960: 
Provided,  That  such  financial  transactiooi 
of  the  Administrator  as  the  making  of  loam 
and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Administrator 
to  connection  with  such  financial  transac- 
tions ShaU  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
aU   officers   of   the   Government." 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  tCI 

SEC  13.  Section  209(b)(2)  of  the  Federsl 
Credit  Union  Act  as  added  by  section  1  of 
Public  Law  91-468  (13  U.S.C.  1789(b)(3)  ll 
amended  by  deleting  th«  word  "annuaiy 
therefrom. 

AMENDMENT    WITH    RESPECT    TO    AUDIT    OF   THl 
GOVERNMENT    PRINTINO    OFFICE 

Sec  14.  The  third  sentence  of  subsectton 
309(c)  of  title  44  of  the  United  States  CXxJs 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  shaU  au- 
dit the  activities  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  least  once  in  every  three  years  and 
ShaU  furnish  reports  of  such  audits  to  tbt 
Congress  and  the  Public  Prtoter." 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  DC.  June  28, 1972. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Over- 
ations.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  transmltung 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  revlsa  certain 
duties  of  the  United  States  General  Account- 
ing Office  relattog  to  the  audit  of  Govern- 
ment corporations  and  of  certato  revolvlai 
funds. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Qot- 
emment  Corporation  control  Act  and  oir- 
tato  other  statutes  to  provide  for  audits  a 
Government  corporations  at  least  once  in 
every  3  years  and  for  audltB  of  certato  ■?•- 
clfic  funds  to  accordance  with  the  P""^ 
Blons  of  the  Accounttog  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950,  In  lieu  of  annual  audits  as  presently 
required. 
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Also  enclosed  Is  a  list  of  the  Government 
Corporations  and  specific  funds  that  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  blU. 

The  present  requirements  for  annual  audit 
gi«  not  entirely  compatible  with  the  flexi- 
bility needed  by  our  Office  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  our  professional  resources 
which  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  heavy  demand 
on  these  resources  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber and  complexity  of  congressional  requeets 
and  by  the  added  functions  vested  to  the 
OomptroUer  General  by  recent  legislation. 
One  of  the  objectives  of  the  recent  reorga- 
nizBtlon  In  our  Office  was  to  place  vis  to  a 
sure  viable  position  to  handle  our  total 
workload.  The  enclosed  bUl  Is  another  step 
toward  that  objective  and  one  which  If  en- 
jcted  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  dUute  con- 
peaslonal  oversight  of  the  operations  of  the 
corporations  and  funds  covered  to  the  bUl. 

I  hope  that  you  wlU  give  favorable  con- 
ildwatlon  to  the  enclosed  bUl.  and  I  BhftU 
be  pleased  to  discuss  It  with  you  further  If 
you  so  desire. 

Stocerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staatb, 

Comptroller  Generai  of  the  United  States. 
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By  Mr.  MAONXJSON  (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.3962.  A  bill  to  ratify  certain  pay- 
ments made  by  the  United  States  imder 
the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  ratify  certain  payments 
made  by  the  United  States  imder  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  as  amended,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  section-by-section  uial- 
ysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  3963 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
wltbstandtog  section  10  of  PubUc  Law  87-256 
(76  Stat.  627),  there  is  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed  each  payment  of  the  United  States 
made  to  the  qxmsor  of  an  airport  develop- 
ment project  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act, 
u  amended  (40  U.S.C.  1101-1120),  If  that 
payment  was  made-^ 

(a)  Under  a  grant  agreement  authorized 
under  section  12  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act, 
as  amended,  that  was — 

(1)  entered  toto  before  September  21. 
1B61,  and 

(2)  amended  after  September  21,  1961,  but 
befOTe  January  21,  1969;  and 

(h)  For  an  aUowable  project  ooet  named 
Uk  section  5(a)  of  PubUc  lAW  87-256  (76 
Stat.  526):  and 

(c)  In  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  50 
per  centum,  but  not  more  than  75  per  cen- 
tum, of  that  allowable  project  cost. 

Sic.  2.  Section  1  of  this  Act  does  not  «^- 
I^y  to  a  payment  made  by  the  United  States 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  authorized  an- 
te the  Federal  Alrpcat  Act,  as  amended,  if 
••CUon  10  of  Public  Law  87-255  had  not  been 
(Bacted. 

The  Secret  art  of  Transfoktation, 

Washington,  D.O.,  August  2. 1972. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew, 
^'nsident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Drab  Mr.  PEEsmKNr:  Enclosed  for  tatro- 
Onction  and  referral  to  the  appropriate  Oom- 


□flttee  is  a  draft  biU  "To  ratify  certato  pay- 
ments made  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Federal  Airport  Act,  as  amended." 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  (40  VS.C.  1101- 
1120)  was  amended  September  20,  1961  by 
Public  Law  87-255.  This  amendment,  to  sec- 
tion 6,  authorized  the  Federal  Government 
to  encourage  the  tostallatlon  of  airport  run- 
way approach  lights  (ALS)  by  providing  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  authorized  todlvid- 
ual  project  costs.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment  the  Federal  Government 
was  authorized  to  provide  up  to  60  per 
centum  of  todividual  project  costs. 

Section  10  of  Public  Law  87-256  provldae 
that  the  amendments  thereto  "shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
amounts  have  been  obligated  by  the  execu- 
tion of  grant  agreements  before  their  enaot- 
ment.  With  respect  to  such  projects,  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  ShaU  conttoue  to  apply  as  If 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted." 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  these 
amendments,  the  then  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  amended  agreements  with  several 
AliS  project  sponsors  which  had  origtoaUy 
been  negotiated  prior  to  the  enactment  date 
but  which  had  not  y«t  been  funded.  Pur- 
suant to  these  renegotiated  agreements,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admtolstz-atlon  provided 
76  per  centum  of  the  authorized  project 
costs  instead  of  the  previously  authoriaed 
50  per  centum.  (See  enclosed  figures.) 

It  has  now  been  determtoed  by  the  General 
Accovmttog  Office  and  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  TransportaXlon  relying 
on  Section  10  of  PX.  87-256  that  the  re- 
negotiated agreements  are  not  authcxlzed 
under  existing  law,  with  respect  to  the  to- 
creased  Federal  participation  from  60  to  76 
per  centum. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  possible  alterna- 
tives: to  seek  relmbuTBement  for  the  over- 
payments from  the  several  project  sponBors 
tovolved,  or  to  seek  Congressional  ratifica- 
tion of  the  overpayments,  which  amounts  to 
an  approximate  total  of  $350,299.39  for  32 
projects.  It  IB  felt  that  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  Act  was  observed  to  permitting 
the  overpaymentB;  that  is,  to  encourage  the 
InstaUation  of  ALS  systema  by  the  Nation's 
airports. 

llifl  time,  difficulty,  and  expense  of  insti- 
tuting reimbursement  proceedings,  and  the 
other  Inherent  problemB,  strongly  suggest 
that  Congressional  ratification  of  these  over- 
payments Is  the  most  appropriate  course  at 
action. 

We  have  reviewed  the  environmental  and 
clvU  rights  implication  of  this  legislation 
and  have  determtoed  that  there  is  no  ad- 
verse effect  from  the  piusage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advlBee  that  from  the  standpotot  of  the 
Administration's  program  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpk. 

Section-bt-8ection  Analtsis 
Section  1  of  the  prop>oeed  legislation  would 
ratify  payments  made  under  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  1101- 
1120),  for  all  contracts  made  under  sectlan 
12  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  entered  after 
31  September  1991  bat  before  21  January 
1060.  Such  ratification  would  apply  only  to 
aUowable  projects  cost  under  that  act.  Tbese 
dates  deltoeate  the  time  period  withto  which 
the  renegotiated  contracts  were  entered. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  limits  the  zmtlflcatloc 
to  only  those  payments  todlcated  tn  Sec- 
tion 1  and  speclficaUy  excludes  all  other 
overpayments,  if  any. 

Section  10(d)(1)  grants  for  'land  re- 
quired for  the  InstaUatlom  of  i^kproach  light 
systems": 


Rigion  and  sponsor 


ItMK 


Etstarn: 

Bettimore.  Md 2.  502. 14 

Islip,  N.Y a.  529.67 

Pittsburiti,  Pi 24.98S.S7 

Lynchburg,  Vi 552. 00 

SubtoUl 31, 573.0 

Southern: 

Birmingham.  Ate 78. 122.00 

HuntJville,  Ala 35.431.00 

Ralatgh-Durham,  N.C_ 4,460.(1 

So 78.58 

Miami,  Fla 40.219.00 

Do 33,211.00 

Orlando.  Fla 46.404.00 

Mmnphis.Tann 14.687.43 

Bristol,  Tenn 17.574.75 

Laiington,  Ky 10.365.19 

Subtotal 280,963.77 

South  western : 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla 1. 117.15 

San  Antonio,  Tex 23,333.02 

Do 12.136.58 

New  Orleans,  La 4, 176. 17 

Subtotal _ 40.762.92 

Western;  None C 

North»»»stefn.  Seattle.  Wash 36,065.00 

Northeastern: 

Beverly,  Mass _.  1,972.67 

Portland.  Maine 1.415.39 

SubtoUl 3,388.06         . 

Central : 

Cedar  Raptds.  Iowa 7, 268.08 

Hutchinson.  Kans 2.21173 

Omaha.  Nebr 4,770.86 

Subtotal 14,261.67 

Rocky  Mountain:  None 0 

Great  Lakes: 

Akron,  Ohio.. 2, 175.00 

Oeveland,  Ohio 7,  58a  89 

Columbus,  Ohw 39,783.58 

Dayton,  Ohio 3, 27a  11 

Indianapolis,  Ind 6.436.52 

Unsing,  Mich „ 6.088.24 

Subtotal 65, 344. 34 

Alaskan:  None. 0 

Pacific:  None 0 

Allregtons:Sec  10(dXl)  total 472.349.44 


SEC.  10(d)(2)  GRANTS  FOR  IN-RUNWAY  LIGHTING 


Region  and  sponsor 


ItMn 


Eastern:  None 0 

Southern:  None „...  0 

Southwestern:  None 0 

Western:  Oakland ,  Calif 22,279.49 

Northwestern:  None 0 

Northeastern;  None . 0 

Central:  None .„_.„.„...„..  0 

Rocky  Mountain:  None _.„.  • 

Great  Lakes;  None • 

Alaskan:  None.. 6 

Pacific:  None • 

All  regions  Sec  10(d)(2)  loUl 22.279.48 


Sectlan  10(d)  (3)  pants  for  "high  Intemlty 
runway  lighting",  except  those  grants  for 
"InstaUation  of  high  Intensity  nghtiTig  oo 
designated  Instrument  '^'"^"g  ninways  by 

the  Administrator" : 


Region  and  sponsor 


It 


Eastern-  None 6 

Southern:  None. .„ •         0 

Southwestern:  None.. ..„..........„._.  t 

Western:  None 8 

Northwestern:  None.. .  0 

Northeastern:  None .  6 

Central:  St  Louis,  Mo 35,600.46 

Rocky  Mountain;  None 0 

Great  Lakes;  None_ 0 

AJaakan:  None .\_  0 

Picffie:  None I> ,^    0 

AJI  regwns  sec  10(dX3)  total,  an  sin^ 

thm „ 35,800.46 
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Section  10(d)  (4)  granU  for 
tanc«  markers" : 


"runway  dls- 


R«|ion  and  sponsor 


Itwn 


Eiitarn:  None 

SouUitrn:  Non« 

Soothwtstern:  Non« 

W»st»fn:  Nona 

Northw«t«fn:  None — 
NorthMsttfn:  Non« — 

Ontril;  None 

Rocky  Mountain:  Nam. 

Grsit  UKss:  None 

AliJkin:  Nona 

PKific:  None 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

c 

0 


All  region] :  n 

Sec.  Wd)  («)  total ,„  ," 

Sec  10 »r«'Kl »oui nx.za.sa 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S  3963.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  to  pro- 
vide a  monetary  penalty  for  the  trans- 
porUtion  of  merchandise  In  vlolaUon  of 
the  coastwise  laws.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  a  monetary 
penalty  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise in  violation  of  the  coastwise 
laws  and  I  aslc  imanimous  consent  that 
a  communication  In  connection  there- 
with be  printed  in  the  Bkcord  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TWE  Secretary  or  the  Treastjrt, 
Washington,  DC  August  10. 1972. 
Hon,  Spiro  T.  Agnkw. 
President  of  the  Sejuite. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Mr  Presidbnt:  There  la  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill.  "To  amend  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1£20.  to  pro- 
vide a  monetary  penalty  for  the  transporta- 
Uon  oi  merchandise  In  vloUtton  of  the 
coastwise  laws."  .  *     , 

Section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920    aa  amended   (46  UjS.C.  883),  generally 
prohibits  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
between  points  In  the  United  States  In  ves- 
sels other  than  vessels  built  and  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Presently 
the   exclusive  penalty   for   violation  of   the 
section  18  the  forfeiture  of  the  merchandise 
Involved     Seizing    the    merchandise    creates 
enormous   administrative   problems   such   as 
storage   of   the    merchandise,   disposition   of 
perUihable    cargoes,    transportation   of   bulk 
shipments,  and  assignment  of  Customs  per- 
sonnel to  make  necessary  arrangements.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  as  an  alternative 
to  the  seizure  of  the  merchandise  provide  for 
the  assessment  of  a  monetary  penalty  In  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  against  the  vessel 
owner,  agent  or  operator,  or  against  persons 
such  as  the  consignee,  with  a  conunerclal  in- 
terest In  the  Importation.  As  under  existing 
law.  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
authorized  to  remit  or  mitigate  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  assessed  under  the  section. 

The  Department  urges  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  in  order  to  provide 
Customs  officials  with  a  more  effective  and 
administratively  easier  means  of  enforcing 
section  27  of  the  Act. 

There  Is  enclosed  a  comparative  type  show- 
ing the  changes  that  would  be  made  In  exist- 
ing law  by  the  draft  bill. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay  the  en- 
closed draft  bUl  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  transmitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Department  bAS  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 


Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OCORCZ  P.  Shttltz. 

CoMTASATrvx  Type  Showtno  Changes  in  Ex- 
tBTiHO  Law  Made  bt  Proposed  Bill 
Changes  In  existing  law  proposed  to  be 
made  by  the  bUl  are  shown  aa  follows  (ex- 
isting law  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed 
m  brackets,  new  matter  Is  underscored) : 

SECTION    27    or   THE    MERCHAUT    MARINE    ACT   0» 
1930,    AS    AMENDED    (46    U.S.C.    883) 

Sec.  27.  That  no  merchandise  shall  be 
transported  by  water,  or  by  land  and  water, 
on  penalty  of  forfeiture  [thereof]  of  the  mer- 
chandise {or  the  value  thereof  to  be  re- 
covered from  any  consignor,  seller,  owner, 
consignee,  agent  or  other  person  or  persons 
so  transporting  or  causing  said  merchandise 
to  be  transported ) .  between  points  in  the 
United  States,  including  Districts,  Territories, 
and  possessions  thereof  embraced  within  the 
coastwise  laws,  either  directly  or  via  a  for- 
eign port,  or  for  any  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion. In  any  other  vessel  than  a  vessel  built 
In  and  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  owned  by  persons  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  vessels  to 
which  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  is  extended  by  section  18  or  22  of 
this  Act: 


S.  3963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  27,  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1920.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  883),  Is  ftir- 
ther  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "thereof" 
where  it  first  appears  and  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "of  the  merchandise  (or  the 
value  thereof  to  be  recovered  from  any  con- 
signor, seller,  owner,  consignee,  agent  or 
other  person  or  persons  so  transporting  or 
causing  said  merchandise  to  be  transported)  ". 


By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennitt)  : 
S.  3964.  A  bill  to  amend  section  516  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Bennett, 
I  am  introducing  a  technical  amendment 
to  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
The  amendment  is  intended  to  give  a 
complainant  the  right  to  appeal  an  ad- 
verse ruling  under  the  Countervailing 
EKity  Act.  At  present  only  importers  have 
the  right  to  judicial  review  of  an  ad- 
ministrative decision  that  a  bounty  or 
grant  exists  with  respect  to  certain  im- 
ported merchandise. 

The  countervailing  duty  concept  is  al- 
most as  old  as  international  trade  itself. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  recognized  that 
the  encouragement  of  exports  through 
Government  subsidy  distorts  the  natural 
and  most  efficient  allocation  of  resources 
In  international  trade  and  creates  false 
competitive  advantages.  The  device  most 
commonly  used  over  the  years  to  coun- 
teract the  harmful  effects  of  such  sub- 
sidies has  been  the  countervailing  duty. 
The  countervailing  duty  Is  simply  a  duty 
imposed  by  the  importing  coimtry  to  off- 
set the  unfair  advantage  created  by  the 
subsidy. 

Our  general  countervailing  duty  law 
was  originally  enacted  as  a  part  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1897.  It  was  reenacted  In  the 
Tariff  Acts  of  1909  and  1913.  widened  In 
scope  in  1922.  and.  in  its  present  form, 


embodied  in  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  Under  its  provisions,  whenever 
a  foreign  government  Aias  subsidized  a 
dutiable  import  into  this  country,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  required  to 
determine  the  sunoimt  of  the  subsidy  and 
to  impose  an  additional  duty  on  the  Im- 
port  equal  to  the  net  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidy. 

There  is  nothing  unique  about  our 
covmtervailing  duties  statute.  Almoet 
every  major  trading  nation  has  some- 
thing of  a  similar  nature.  Many  interna- 
tional trade  treaties  have  contained  its 
equivalent.  GATT,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  universal  trade  agreement  in 
world  history,  recognizes  and  treats  with 
such  laws. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  existing 
statute,  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  a  time 
limit  for  administrative  action,  no  ap- 
peal procedure  is  provided  for  a  domestic 
manufacturer  in  cases  where  the  Treas- 
ury Department  decides  not  to  act  on  a 
complaint  or  in  the  event  of  an  adverse 
decision.  This  interpretation  was  afOrmed 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  In  United 
States  V.  Hammond  Lead  Prodxicts,  Inc., 
440  F.2d  1024.  The  Court  stated  that  the 
Customs  Court  lacked  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view a  complainants'  challenge  ttiat 
Treasury  had  failed  to  assess  a  counter- 
vailing duty.  Thus,  we  are  faced  -m.th  a 
situation  where  an  Importer  has  the  right 
to  judicial  review  imder  the  statute  but 
a  domestic  manufacturer  is  denied  his 
day  in  court. 

The  amendment  that  is  being  Intro- 
duced today  would  enable  our  domestic 
producers  to  begin  using  effectively  an 
instrument  that  we  have  already  on 
hand,  one  designed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  Insuring  fair  competition. 

A  countervailing  duty  is  not  a  barrier 
to  free  trade.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
means  of  promoting  free  trade.  While  a 
protective  tariff  is  designed  to  offset  the 
real  competitive  advantage  of  a  foreign 
producer — in  other  words,  to  restrict 
competition — a  countervailing  duty  is 
designed  to  insure  that  products  compete 
according  to  their  relative  merits. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  also 
provides  that  countervailing  duties  as- 
sessed under  a  final  court  decision  will 
be  applicable  as  of  the  date  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  publishes  a  negative  deci- 
sion on  an  American  manufacturer's 
petition  imder  the  Countervailing  Duty 
Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  3964 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Stnate  ond  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UB.C. 
516)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.  516.  Petitions  bt  Amxrican  Mantttac- 
TTJKERS,   Producers,   or   Whole- 

SALXRS. 

"  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  written  re- 
quest by  an  American  manufacturer,  prtv 
ducer,  or  wholesaler,  furnish  the  classifica- 
tion, the  rate  oX  duty  and  the  addltlonsl 
duty   described    In   section   303   of   this  Act 


/Hereinafter  referred  to  as  countervaUlng 
duties').  If  any.  Imposed  upon  designated 
iniported  merchandise  or  a  class  or  kind 
nl^ufactured.  produced,  or  sold  at  whole- 
Mle  bv  him.  If  such  manvifacturer,  producer, 
0,  wholesaler  believes  that  the  appraised 
y»lue  is  too  low,  that  the  classification  Is 
not  correct,  that  the  proper  rate  of  duty  Is 
not  being  assessed,  or  that  countervailing 
duty  should  be  assessed,  he  may  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Secretary  setting  forth  (1)  a 
description  of  the  merchandise,  (2)  the  ap- 
nratsed  value,  the  classification,  or  the  rate 
or  rates  of  duty  that  he  beUeves  proper,  and 
(3)  the  reasons  for  his  beUef  including,  In 
Appropriate  Instances,  the  reasons  for  his 
belief  that  cotmtervaUlng  duties  should  be 
assessed. 

•■(b)  If.  after  receipt  and  consideration  of 
a  petition  filed  by  an  American  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  wholesaler,  the  Secretary 
decides  that  the  appraised  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise Is  too  low,  that  the  classification 
of  the  article  or  rate  of  duty  assessed  thereon 
15  not  correct,  or  that  countervaUlng  duties 
should  be  assessed,  he  shall  determine  the 
proper  appraised  value  or  classification  or 
rate  of  duty  or  the  countervailing  duties  In 
accordance  with  section  303  of  this  Act,  and 
notify  the  petitioner  of  his  determination. 
All  such  merchandise  entered  for  consump- 
tion or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
gumption  more  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  such  notice  to  the  petitioner  is  pub- 
lished In  the  weekly  Customs  Bulletin,  or.  in 
the  case  of  countervailing  duties  after  the 
date  such  notice  to  the  petitioner  is  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  shall  be  ap- 
praised or  classified  or  assessed  as  to  rate 
of  duty  or  countervailing  duties  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Secretary's  determination. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  decides  that  the  ap- 
praised value  or  classification  of  the  articles 
or  the  rate  of  duty  with  respect  to  which  a 
petition  was  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  ( a  i 
Is  correct  or  that  countervaUlng  duties  shall 
not  be  assessed,  he  shall  so  Inform  the  peti- 
tioner. If  dissatisfied  vrlth  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary,  the  petitioner  may  file  with  the 
Secretary,  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  decision,  notice  that  he  de- 
tires  to  contest  the  appraised  value  or  clas- 
ilflcation  of,  or  rate  of  duty  assessed  upon  or 
the  failure  to  assess  countervailing  duties 
upon,  the  merchandise.  Upon  receipt  of  no- 
tice from  the  petitioner,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  publication  to  be  made  of  his  decision 
u  to  the  proper  appraised  value  or  claaslflca- 
tion  or  rate  of  duty  or  that  countervailing 
duties  shall  not  be  assessed  and  of  the  peti- 
tioner's desire  to  contest,  and  shall  thereafter 
furnish  the  petitioner  with  such  informa- 
tion as  to  the  entries  and  consignees  of  such 
merchandise,  entered  after  the  publication  of 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  at  such  ports 
of  entry  designated  by  the  petitioner  In  his 
notice  of  desire  to  contest,  as  will  enable 
the  petitioner  to  contest  the  appraised  value 
or  classification  of,  or  rate  of  duty  Imposed 
upon  or  failure  to  assess  countervailing  du- 
ties upon,  such  merchandise  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  one  such  entry  at  such  port.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  direct  the  appropriate  customs 
offer  at  such  ports  to  notify  the  petitioner 
by  maU  Immediately  when  the  first  of  such 
entries  Is  liquidated. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  filing  of  an  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2632  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  merchandise  of  the  char- 
acter covered  by  the  published  decision  of 
the  Secretary  (when  entered  for  consump- 
tion or  withdrawn  from  warehotise  for  con- 
sumption on  or  befc«*  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Court  or  of  the  United  States  Coiirt 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  published  decision  of  the 
Secretary)  shall  be  appraised  or  classified,  at 
'ooth.  and  the  entries  liquidated.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  and, 
except  as  otherwise  prcvlded  In  this  chap- 


ter, the  final  liquidations  of  these  entries 
shall  be  conclusive  upon  aU  parties. 

"(e)  The  consignee  or  his  agent  shall  have 
the  right  to  appear  and  to  be  beard  as  a  party 
In  interest  before  the  United  States  Custtxna 
Court. 

•'(f)  If  the  cause  of  action  Is  sustained  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  or  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Ctistoms  and  Patent  Appeals,  mer- 
chauouse  of  the  character  covered  by  the  pub- 
lished decision  of  the  Secretary,  which  Is  en- 
tered for  consumption  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  court  decision,  or.  In  the 
case  of  countervailing  duties,  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  Secretary's  decision, 
shall  be  subject  to  appraisement,  classifica- 
tion, and  assessment  of  duty  in  accordance 
with  the  final  judicial  decision  In  the  action, 
and  the  liquidation  of  entries  covering  the 
merchandise  so  entered  or  withdrawn  shall 
be  suspended  until  final  disposition  Is  made 
of  the  action,  whereupon  the  entries  shall 
be  liquidated,  or  If  necessary,  rellquldated 
in  accordance  with  the  final  decision. 

" I  g)  Regulations  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  implement  the  procedures  re- 
quired under  this  section." 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3966.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  Federal 
payment  for  certain  additional  rapid 
transit  facilities  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia &nd  environs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ADDITIONAL  METRO  TACIUTIKS  FOE  VISITORS  TO 
ARLINGTON  NATIONAL  CEMITERT  AND  THI 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTrTCTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
message  to  the  Congress  early  this  year, 
President  Nixon  outlined  a  broad  plan 
for  Federal  partnership  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial here  in  the  National  Capital  area. 

The  President  suggested  a  many- 
faceted  effort  involving  both  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  suburban  &resis.  The 
program  Includes  both  major  improve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  3  million 
people  resident  in  this  area  and  efforts 
to  improve  the  facilities  which  are  used 
primarily  by  the  millions  of  tourists  who 
visit  Washington  each  year. 

In  1976,  our  bicentennial  year,  it  is 
projected  that  visitor  traffic  to  Washing- 
ton may  average  up  to  100,000  people 
daUy.  Adequate  transportation  to  and 
from  the  sites  tourists  are  most  inter- 
ested in  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

A  key  to  any  transportation  plan  is  the 
Metro  system,  now  under  construction 
with  plans  for  initial  operations  in  1974. 
By  the  summer  of  1976,  two  of  the  major 
lines  running  through  downtown  Wash- 
ington are  scheduled  to  be  fully  opera- 
tional. The  outward  reach  of  the  system 
is  expected  by  then  to  be  providing  serv- 
ice as  far  as  Ardmore  and  Silver  Spring 
in  Maryland  and  Rosslyn  and  Hunting- 
ton in  Virginia.  The  bonding  authority 
granted  the  Metro  system  by  this  Con- 
gress hopefully  will  provide  the  key  to 
keeping  construction  on  schedule.  Legis- 
lation now  in  committee  authorizing  pub- 
lic acquisition  of  the  four  local  bus  com- 
panies serving  this  area  hopefully  wUl 
provide  the  key  to  a  fully  integrated  bus- 
rapid  transit  system  for  the  benefit  of 
residents  and  tourists  alike. 

In  his  message  on  the  bicenteimlal  in 
the  National  Capital  area.  President 
Nixon  recommended  construction  ot  a 
Metro    station    at    Arlington    National 


Cemetery.  Such  a  station  would  {trotnote 
smoother  tourist  flow  to  the  cemetery 
and  would  offer  the  arriving  visitor  oae 
more  convenient  point  at  which  to  trans- 
fer from  private  to  public  transportation 
to  reach  the  Capital  itself. 

In  his  message,  the  President  also  dis- 
cussed plans  for  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  the  Mall  in  order  that 
it  might  become  a  more  attractive  fo- 
cal point  for  the  many  millions  of  tour- 
ists visiting  the  Capital.  As  planning  has 
progressed,  it  has  become  evident  that 
an  additional  entrance  to  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  Metro  station  would  not 
only  provide  further  convenience  to  vis- 
itors but  would  also  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  their  safety. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, to  spend  up  to  $7,385,000  for  the  ad- 
ditional station  at  Arlington  Cemetery 
and  the  additional  entrance  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

President  Nixon  has  set  as  a  goal  the 
realization  by  1976  of  a  dramatic  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  life  in  Metro- 
politan Washington  for  all  whose  physi- 
cal or  spiritual  home  is  here.  In  the  im- 
pressive program  which  the  President 
has  outlined,  this  is  one  small — but  im- 
portant— point.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  act  promptly  on 
this  legislation  so  that  the  necessary 
planning  can  go  forward  to  include  these 
faciUtles  in  the  rapid  transit  system  we 
all  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  in  oper- 
ation. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)  : 
S.  3967.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
certain  lands  and  interests  therein  ad- 
jacent to  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  addition  to 
the  National  Forest  System,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee oil  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

SAVX    SANSViaCH    NOTCH 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  save  Sandwich  Notch,  lo- 
cated deep  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
my  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Sandwich  Notch  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual natural  areas  remaining  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  its  unique  features 
Is  that  unlike  most  notches  which  were 
too  inaccessible  for  human  habitation. 
Sandwich  Notch  played  an  iir.:>ortant 
role  in  the  history  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Notch's  long  history  is  flUed  with 
the  vastness  of  life  that  existed  In  this 
picturesque  hamlet  snuggled  In  the 
White  Mountains.  In  fact,  as  early  as 
1795  a  cart  track  was  approved  that 
opened  up  a  transportation  route 
through  the  forests  of  the  notch. 

This  tiny  trail  grew  in  Importance  as 
It  was  realized  that  it  was  the  shortest 
route  to  the  sea  from  Vermont  and 
northern  New  Hampshire.  The  small 
road  grew  Into  a  commercial  highway  by 
the  early  1800's  Eind  farms,  homes,  and 
taverns  began  to  dot  the  route  through 
the  area. 

Today,  this  notch  remains  remarkably 
imtouched  with  its  waterfall,  numerous 


29700 

poiute.  and  thiclc  f  oreats  that  make  It  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  New  Hamp- 
shire scenery.  It  abounds  with  game,  in- 
cluding a  dense  population  of  moose, 
pracUcally    extinct   elsewhere   In   New 

England.  ^ .     . 

But  Mr.  President.  New  Hampshire  has 
seen  a  rapid  growth  in  recent  years. 
Growth  that  has  taken,  and  will  continue 
to  take,  some  of  its  most  beautiful  re- 

I  rise  today  because  New  Hampshire— 
and.  indeed,  all  of  New  England— is 
threatened  by  the  loss  of  Sandwich 
Notch.  Were  the  Notch  to  be  developed 
we  would  all  be  losers. 

I  beUeve  that  this  would  be  a  profound 
setback  to  those  of  us  who  are  concernwl 
about  the  environment  and  who  want  to 
see  certain  areas  preserved  for  their  sce- 
nic recreational,  and  wildlife  features. 

My  blliJaadded  to  the  efforts  of  count- 
less citizens  In  New  Hampshire  who  are 
now  engaged  In  an  effort  to  save  the 
Notch.  Local  residents,  outdoor  organlza- 
Uona.  fish  and  game  clubs  are  all  worMng 
to  build  pubUc  support  for  this  worth- 
while cause.  »    ,,, 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  both 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  my  distinguished  coUeague  in 
this  body.  Norms  Cotton,  all  support  this 
project.                                ,  .      .,  ^ 
Special  credit  should  also  go  to  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forests,  and  its  executive  director, 
Paul  Bofinger.  for  the  yeomen  work  done 
in  this  area.  Were  it  not  for  the  society  s 
constant  educational  and  Informationai 
efforts  to  save  New  Hampshire's  precious 
forestlands  the  effort  to  save  Sandwich 
Notch  might  never  have  gotten  this  far. 
It  is  with  this  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  introduce  this  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  and 
thereby  assure  the  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  its  many  visitors  the  untold 
beauty  of  this  most  important  region. 
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at«  together  with  aU  the  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  tttie  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims:  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1«2  and  2509  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  report  there- 
on to  the  Senate,  at  the  earUest  practicable 
date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions thereon  as  shaU  be  sufllclent  to  Inform 
the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable, 
against  the  United  States  or  a  gratuity  and 
the  United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the 
amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


INTERIM      AGREEMENT      BETWEEN 
U.S.  AND  U.S.S.R.— AMENDMENT 

AMKKDMENT    NO,     1488 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  author- 
izing the  President  to  approve  an  interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics.   

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1972— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMKNDMKNT    NO.    1487 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Phoxmim,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2818,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  dlethystilbes- 
trol  (DES)  In  raising  livestock. 

8.    3880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias  (for  Mr. 
ScHWDKKR)  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovirm)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3880,  the  National  Dia- 
betes Education  and  Detection  Act. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  361— SUBMIS- 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  RE- 
FER  A  BILL  TO   THE   COURT   OP 
CLAIMS 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.)    Mr.  McCliluuc  submitted 

the  following  resolution : 

8.  1X8.   361 

Raolved,  That  the  blU  (S.  39OT)  entitled 
"A  bm  for  the  relief  of  United  States  Forge- 
craft  Corporation",  now  pending  la  the  8e«x- 


( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare.)  .^     ^    ^. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  submitting  today,  to 
add  a  new  title  to  HJl.  83»5,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
will  provide  for  Federal  matching  fimds 
for  State  programs  of  vocational  coim- 
seling  and  retraining  for  public  safety 
officers  who  become  disabled  as  the  re- 
sult of  injury  in  the  line  of  duty  on  those 
who  retire  after  completing  the  required 
years  of  service. 

Originally  introduced  on  June  8,  1972 
as  S.  3690.  and  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  Public  Safety  Officer  Retraining  Act 
closes  a  serious  gap  in  our  manpower  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  We 
depend  upon  the  protective  services  of 
our  public  safety  officers,  for  which  they 
must  develop  highly  specialized  and  de- 
manding skills.  Yet  all  too  often,  when 
the  utilization  of  these  skills  is  abruptly 
terminated  by  disabling  injury  or  re- 
quired retirement,  the  serious  need  of 
these  public   servants  for  a  continued 
useful  and  productive  life  is  ignored  by 
society    The  nationwide  dimensions  of 
this  need  are  indicated  by  1970  statis- 
tics showing  38.583  firefighters  injured 
In  the  line  of  duty  and  over  one-third  of 
the  43.171  assaults  on  policemen  result- 
ing in  injuries. 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  House  In- 
cludes under  the  definition  of  "vocation- 
al rehablUtation  services,"  recruitment 
and  training  services  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  pubUc  safety 
and  law  enforcement,  among  other  fields. 
I  believe  the  inclxision  of  my  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  as  finally  enacted  by 
Congress  meets  an  important  require- 
ment to  expand  this  definition  to  serve 
those  who  are  denied  the  opportunity 


to  continue  being  employed  In  theae 
fields. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.    1487 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng 
new  title: 

TITLB     —PUBLIC    SAFETY    OFFICER  BB- 
TRAINING   ACT 
Sec.      .  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pub- 
Uc Safety  OfBcer  Retraining  Act". 

Sec  .  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1862  (76  Stat.  23)  Lb  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE    VI— PROGRAMS    FOR    RETRAIN- 
INO  PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 

"STATEMENT    OF    PUaPOSE 

"Sec.  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Otle  to 
provide  a  method  whereby  a  State  may  uti- 
lize Federal  matching  funds,  together  with 
Its  own  funds  for  the  pxirpoaes  of  establish- 
ing and  conducting  manpower  and  related 
programs  for  vocational  counseling  and  re- 
training of  public  safety  oflloers  who  have 
become  disabled  as  the  result  of  injury  sua- 
tained  in  the  line  of  duty  or  those  who  re- 
tire after  completing  the  required  years  of 
service. 

"DETINTTIONS 

"Sec.  602.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
the  term — 

"(1)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

"(2)  'public  safety  ofBcer'  means,  pursTiant 
to  regiilatlons  issued  by  the  Secretary,  a  per- 
son who  is  employed  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  In  any 
activity  pertaining  to — 

"  ( A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
crime  prevention,  control,  or  education.  In- 
cluding highway  patrol; 

"(B)  a  correctional  program,  faculty,  or  in- 
stitution; 

"(C)  a  court  having  criminal  Jurifidlctton. 
where  the  activity  Is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  potentlaUy  dangerous  because  of 
contact  with  criminal  suspeota.  prisoners,  or 
parolees,  or 

"(D)  flreflghtlng,  done  voluntarily  or 
otherwise,  with  or  without  compensation. 

"AtTTHORIZATION  FOE  GKANTS 

"Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  to  any  State  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  604  equal  to  an 
amount,  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  acUvltles  undertaken  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"applications  AND  OONDITTONB 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  » 
grant  under  this  title  shall  make  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 
information  as  he  deems  reasonably  neoee- 
sary.  . 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  after  consultation  with  said  State,  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  manpower  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  vocational  counseling 
and  retraining  of  public  safety  officers  within 
such  State  can  be  facUltated  or  Unproved  by 
additional  State  eflorts  and  activities;  and 

"(2)  such  application  (A)  described  how 
such  additional  efforts  and  activities  wUl  be 
undertaken  In  support  of  existing  l^e^errt 
programs,  (B)  demonstrates  that  such  effort* 
and  activities  are  not  toconslstent  with  pro- 
grama  assisted  under  other  tlUes  of  this  Act, 
(C)  demonstrates  that  such  efforts  and  ac- 
tivities wiU  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title;  and  (D)  provides  a»- 
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gorances  that  the  State  wUl  pay  the  non- 
fMleral  share  of  the  cost  of  such  activities. 

"RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  606.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  under  this  title 
M  he  deems  necessary. 

"AUTHORIZATION   OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  606.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
c«rry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

CONFOBMINO  AMENDMENT 

Sic.  3.  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  title  VI,"  immediately  after 
"title  II,"  the  first  time  It  appears. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  submit  along  with 
Senator  Hruska  a  proposed  amendment 
to  H.R.  15883,  an  act  for  the  protection  of 
foreign  officials.  This  amendment  Is 
rooted  In  my  profound  concern  for  the 
tragic  events  of  Munich  during  the  past 

vreek. 

The  bill  under  consideration  recognizes 
that  the  United  States  as  a  host  country 
has  a  particular  responsibility  to  protect 
the  person  and  property  of  foreign  offi- 
cials, including  ambassadors,  agents,  em- 
ployees and  their  families,  while  such 
persons  are  present  within  our  territorial 
confines.  However,  the  measure  would 
not  offer  any  expanded  protection  for 
foreign  citizens,  who  might  visit  our 
shores  as  official  guests  of  our  country  as 
members  of  an  Olympic  contingent. 
Thus,  had  the  situs  of  the  kidnaping 
and  subsequent  murder  of  the  Israeli 
standard  bearers  been  Milwaukee  rather 
than  Munich,  our  response  would  have 
been  limited  to  State  law-enforcement 
resources.  No  Federal  jurisdiction  would 
exist  despite  the  fact  that  our  responsi- 
bilities would  at  least  parallel  those 
which  exist  vis-a-vis  visiting  diplomatic 
personnel. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  the  actions 
of  West  Germany  in  response  to  this 
Arab  terroristic  lunacy.  However,  it  is  at 
least  clear  that  the  state  governments 
of  West  Germany  now  realize  that  their 
Federal  government  cannot  be  limited 
to  a  mere  consultative  role  with  regard 
to  such  matters.  State  governments 
simply  cannot  cope  alone  with  crimes  in- 
volving international  politics  and 
diplomacy. 

Hopefully,  we  will  never  Eigaln  witness 
the  political  assassination  of  visiting 
athletes  in  any  country.  Nonetheless,  our 
criminal  laws  must  recognize  such  be- 
havior as  a  violation  of  Federal  as  well 
as  State  law  and  authorize  the  use  of 
Federal  law-enforcement  resources  in 
such  cases. 

The  amendment  I  propose  will  extend 
the  umbrella  of  Federal  protection  to 
cover  official  guests  of  the  United  States 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
so  as  to  include  visiting  athletes  in  inter- 
national competition. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 
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FEDERAL  REVENUE -SHARINO 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1469 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston;  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14370)  to  provide  payments 


to  localities  for  high  priority  expendi- 
tures, to  encourage  the  States  to  sup- 
plement their  revenue  sources,  and  to 
authorize  Federal  collection  of  State  in- 
dividual Income  taxes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presldeit, 
States  such  as  California,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maine  have  recognized  the  d^lor- 
able  property  tax  burden  carried  by  our 
low  income  elderly,  and  have  passed  laws 
to  reduce  their  property  tax  burdens.  Un- 
fortunately, Federal  law  cancels  out 
these  benefits  for  individuals  on  public 
assistance.  For  example,  under  current 
Federal  law,  for  every  dollar  of  tax  re- 
lief provided  by  a  State,  an  elderly  home- 
owner loses  a  dollar  of  old  age  assistance. 
If  our  goal  Is  to  allow  our  elderly  to  live 
with  the  dignity  and  respect  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  we  must  allow  them  to 
retain  their  homes  and  maintain  them 
at  acceptable  standards. 

This  tax  relief  amendment,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senator  Eaglb- 
TON.  will  remove  a  major  P^eral  barrier 
to  the  realization  of  this  goal.  By  provid- 
ing for  the  exclusion  of  property  tax  re- 
bates in  computing  income  under  public 
assistance  programs,  this  amendment 
will  allow  the  States  to  grant  property 
tax  relief  without  fear  that  the  payments 
will  be  deducted  from  the  recipient's  next 
assistance  check. 

Current  Federal  law  governing  public 
assistance  grants  requires  that  the  State 
agency  take  into  consideration  any  other 
income  or  resources  of  the  recipient  in 
determining  his  monthly  need. 

While  States  are  authorized,  and  in 
some  cases  required,  not  to  consider  cer- 
tain types  of  income  in  making  their  de- 
termination of  need,  there  is  no  specific 
direction  to  the  States  regarding  prop- 
erty tax  benefits.  Since  these  property 
tax  rebates  are  not  specifically  exempted. 
State  departments  of  social  welfare  con- 
strue these  payments  as  income,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  old  age  allowance. 
The  result  is  that  many  elderly  home- 
owners who  receive  old-age  assistance, 
for  example,  are  not  able  to  benefit  from 
a  property  tax  rebate  because  their 
grants  are  reduced  by  an  equivalent 
amount.  For  this  reason,  a  State  such 
as  California,  which  is  committed  to  pro- 
viding its  elderly  citizens  with  property 
tax  relief,  is  reluctantly  forced  to  exclude 
78.000  old  age  assistance  homeowners 
from  their  property  tax  relief  provisions. 

I  find  this  situation  intolerable.  In 
California  the  maximum  old  age  assist- 
ance housing  allowance  for  an  individ- 
ual is  $63  per  month.  But  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  property  taxes  take 
more  than  $50  of  this  amoimt,  leaving 
the  recipient  only  10  or  12  dollEirs  to  pay 
for  utilities,  insurance,  upkeep,  and  home 
repairs.  With  an  average  total  income  of 
$187  per  month,  it  is  these  elderly  who 
are  in  greatest  need  of  tax  relief. 
Under  present  Federal  law.  they  are  de- 
nied over  $16.9  million  per  year  in  tax 
relief,  or  an  average  of  $250  per  home, 
per  3rear  in  California  alone.  Meanwhile 
other  senior  citizens,  who  are  financially 
much  better  off.  are  allowed  to  receive 
benefits. 

Among  the  hardest  hit  by  rising  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  the  most  in  need  of  re- 
lief, are  our  senior  citizens  who  receive 


old  age  assistance.  HEW  studies  indicate 
that  over  54  percent  of  these  recipients 
live  in  seriously  substandard  housing: 
15  percent  of  their  homes  have  no  nm- 
ning.  water,  and  30  percent  have  no  flush 
toilets.  Largely  because  of  excessive  prop- 
erty taxes  they  are  unable  to  set  aside 
enough  of  their  income  for  maintenance 
or  repairs.  Many  recipients,  including 
more  than  one-quarter  of  old  age  assist- 
ance homeowners  in  California,  are  un- 
able to  meet  their  basic  requirements  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

In  order  to  help  remedy  this  situation, 
and  to  provide  much  needed  funds,  our 
bill  will  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  exempt  property  tax  reUef  benefits 
from  income  for  purposes  of  calculating 
need  under  old  age  assistance.  In  this 
manner  we  can  allow  the  States  to  pro- 
vide required  relief  to  our  elderly  citi- 
zens who  need  it  most. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Reco^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1480 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
TITLB   IV— MI8CELLANBOT7S   PROVISIONS 


CXKTAIN    TAX    RKTUMDS    NOT    TO    BE    CONSIDI 
AS     INCOME      OR     RESOURCES     UNDER     PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amecd- 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  XI  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows; 

"CERTAIN  TAX  REBATES  NOT  TO  BE  CXmammUat  AS 
INCOME    OR   RESOURCES 

"Sec.  1121.  As  used  in  sections  2(a)  (10), 
1002(a)  (8).  1402  (a)  (8) .  and  1602  (a)  (14) 
of  this  Act,  the  terms  income'  and  'resouroee' 
do  not  Include  any  amount  received  by  an 
Individual  from  any  public  agency  as  a  re- 
turn or  refund  of  taxes  paid  by  him  on  real 
property  or  on  food  purchased  by  him." 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1490  AND  1491 

(Ordered  to  be  prmted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14370),  sunra. 

AMENDMENT    MO.    149S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table) . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  claim  that  all  but 
four  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  receive  more  under  the  bill  now 
before  us  than  under  the  House  bill  Is 
somewhat  misleading  and  premature. 

The  reason  most  States  may  get  more 
money  is  that  the  committee  wants  to 
add  $1  bUlion  to  the  House  bill's  $6.3 
biUlon. 

No  States,  especially  the  urban  States 
who  are  scheduled  to  receive  the  bulk 
of  this  $1  billion,  can  rely  on  getting  this 
new  money.  The  reason  is  simple.  In  or- 
der to  distribute  the  $5.3  billion  of  pure 
revenue  sharing  funds,  the  committee 
established  a  trust  fund  which  would  by- 
pass the  congressional  appropriations 
process  and  thus  guarantee  distribution 
to  the  States. 

The  committee  has  not,  however,  treat- 
ed the  $1  billion  social  service  fund  In 
the  same  way.  The  committee  biU  simply 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the 
money  for  the  social  service  fund.  Be- 
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much.  If  any.  of  the  $1  billion  wlU  ever 
reach  the  States. 

The  committee  has  held  this  new  funa 
out  as  the  equalizer  for  the  urban  States. 
Unless  the  committee's  formula  for  dis- 
tributing the  $5.3  biUion  is  improved,  it 
will  be  just  that— the  one  and  only  place 
where  the  urban  States  receive  their  due. 
I.   therefore,   submit   an   amendment 
whch  I  intend  to  propose  to  HJl.  14370. 
creating  a  social  service  trust  fxind.  By 
creating  a  trust  fund  we  would  insure 
the  existence  of  the  SI  billion  and  its 
distribution  to  the  States.  Unless  we  make 
such  a  change  it  is  possible  that  not  a 
single  dollar  of  this  social  service  fund 
will  reach  the  States  and  localities. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  listing  the  amounts 
each  State  would  lose  if  the  $1  billion  is 
not  appropriated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AmountB    in    mUUons   States   receive   under 
Subtitle  B. 

Alabama   *^^-^ 

Alaska ■'* 


lie  hearings  on  September  14  and  15  on 
H  R  11128.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  parti- 
tion of  the  surface  rights  in  the  joint  use 
area  of  the  1882  Executive  Order  Hopl 
Reservation  and  the  surface  and  sub- 
surface rights  in  the  1934  Navajo  Res- 
ervation between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Tribes,  to  provide  for  allotments  to  cer- 
tain Paiute  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ... 
I    have    scheduled    hearings   on   this 
measure  before  the  full  committee  be- 
cause of  the  complexities  of  the  issues 
and  the  lateness  of  the  session.  A  hearing 
before  the  full  committee  will  permit  our 
members  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  offi- 
cial views  of  the  administration  and  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  tribal  officials  prior  to 
reaching  a  judgment  on  the  bill. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building  and  will  be- 
gin each  day  at  10  a.m. 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calllomla 


9.6 
4.8 
134.0 


Colorado  — - - J^-^ 

--------       ^^^ 


Oonneortlcut     

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia °'t 

Florid* 

Georgia   

Hawaii 

Idaho 

minols 

Indiana  — - •''■^ 

7.0 


34.3 

15.7 

3.2 

1.8 

65.3 


Iowa 

T^n-nnnJi      

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Maine    

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


6.6 
9.3 
14.1 
2.5 
21.5 
36.0 
47.0 
16.8 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    OPEN    HEAR- 
INGS     BY      SUBCOMMllTEE      ON 
PARKS   AND   RECREATION 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  that  open  hearings 
scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  on  the  bills  listed  below 
have  been  postponed  to  September  21 
and  22.  This  was  done  to  accommodate 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  and  permit 
him  to  appear  as  a  witness  at  these  im- 
portant sessions,  which  will  begin  each 
day  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

September  21,  1972— S.  715  and  H.R. 
10751.  to  establish  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Development  Coi-poration  of  1972. 

September  22,  1972— S.  2342.  S.  3174. 
and  H.R.  10220,  to  establish  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  California. 


Mr.  President,  we  see  very  little  print- 
ed in  today's  newspapers  or  broadcast 
on  television  giving  us  a  true  picture  of 
what  is  happening  in  Rhodesia.  Ari- 
zonans,  however  are  fortunate  that  they 
have  been  given  some  excellent  insight 
by  the  outstanding  editor  of  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  Paul  A.  McKalip. 

M'-  McKalip  went  to  Rhodesia  in  June 
and  spent  a  week  in  that  country.  He  was 
able  to  compare  what  he  saw  this  sum- 
mer with  what  he  saw  in  Rhodesia  7 
vears  earlier  before  the  break  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Citizen  edit<» 
wrote  two  articles  which  were  published 
ii.  the  Tucson  newspaper  cm  August  1 
and  August  2. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  th« 
RECORD  so  that  Senators  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  remarkable  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  Rhodesia  in  the  face 

of  great  odds.  ^v.      _w  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SEVEN     Years     Aeter     Independence— Rho 

DESIA'S  POLITICAL  STRUCTimE  DEMONSTUATH 

Its  Stability 

(By  Paul  A.  McKalip) 

"Bad  news  travels  rasf  la  an  old  expres- 
sion. In  today's  world  of  instant  communl. 
cation,  one  must  add  "and  far." 

For  most  of  its  80-year  history,  a  plao. 
called  Rhodesia  in  the  fo^^^^j;"  P"?,„?[ 
Africa  below  the  equatorial  belt  was  UttiB 
f^"  „„  Ko„^r.rt  thf>  fact  that  It  was  one  of 


Mlsalaslppl    ^-^ 


Missouri    

Montana   

Nebraska 

Nevcwla    

New   Hampshire 

New    Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Tork 


21.4 
1.7 
4.9 
2.8 
1.4 
50.4 
7.5 
118.0 

North  Carolina 12.7 

North   Dakota 1- ^ 

Ohio -     0^.1 

Oklahoma »•  ^ 

Oregon    8.2 

Pennsylvania  "'■* 

Rhode    Island 8-2 

South    Carolina 6.4 

South  Dakota ^"J 

Tennessee    ^2,3 

Texas ^''•* 

Utah - 8-1 

Vermont    ^-  ^ 

Virginia    19.9 

Washington -- 1"-° 

West   Virginia *-3 

Wisconsin 17.2 

Wyoming    ^ 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REMARKABLE  PROGRESS  IN 
RHODESIA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
amazmg  stories  of  the  past  deeade  has 
been  the  determination  of  the  Rhodesian     ^^^^  ^ 
people  to  carry  on  alone  in  the  face  of        ^^ 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  CONCERNING 
SURFACE  RIGHTS  IN  INDIAN  LANDS 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce for  the  hiformatlon  of  the  Mem- 


unreasonable  and  unfair  international 
economic  and  political  sanctions.  De- 
spite enormous  odds,  there  has  been 
great  progress  within  Rhodesia  both  for 
the  white  and  the  black  population. 

Sanctions  imposed  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Nations  are  an  unjustifi- 
able intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  a  re- 
sponsible government. 

Our  own  Government  acted  wisely 
when  we  resumed  the  purchase  of 
Rhodesian  chrome.  I  believe  that  we 
should  continue  this  policy. 

The  unfairness  of  the  sanctlcais 
against  Rhodesia  was  agam  demon- 
strated within  the  past  month  by  the 
ridiculous  decision  to  bar  Rhodesians — 
both  black  and  white— from  the  Olympic 
games.  These  same  athletes  and  Olympic 
officials  who  demanded  the  ouster  of 
Rhodesia  because  ot  racial  policies  ap- 


known  beyond  the  fact  that 
the    lucrative    colonies    of   the    British  co- 
lonlal  empire.  .        . 

For  adventurous  world  travelers  and  read- 
ers  of  National  Geographic  ^^^'"^l^t }^J^^ 
known  also  for  the  world-famous  but  remote 
Victoria  FaUs  on  the  fabled  Z^'^b^^Vf.^™ 
Just  seven  years  ago,  Rhodesia  became 
another  "hot  spot"  on  the  world  geopolitical 
^p  when  the  minority  white  government 
issued  Its  unUateral  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  mother  England. 

UDI  as  the  action  became  known,  wm 
seen  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  qM^- 
mUllou  Europeans,  mostly  of  fngU^  ori- 
eln  could  avoid  an  overnight  sellout  of  Eho- 
desla's  long  westernlzed-style  development 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  African  na- 
tlves  who  are  stUl  primitive  bush  dwellen. 
Tl\e  Rhodesian  government  In  po^'^r  Ji» 
seen  already  the  turmoU  and  chaos  wbldi 
had  resulted  from  slmUar  grants  of  inM- 
nce  to  other  colonial  holdings  of  Euro- 


nean  nations  In  black  Africa. 

In  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Congo,  am- 
bitions and  old  animosities  of  rival  native 
tribes  exploded  Into  mass  destruction  ol 
property  and  population.  _.    ,  .    a^ 

Nevertheless,  the  news  of  Rhodesia  s  dec- 
laration of  independence,  after  1*111^8  « 
win  an  acceptable  accommodation  with  tne 
British  government,  started  political  aod  eco- 
nomic repercussions  which  continue  todsy. 
By  coincidence  more  than  design.  In  lacv 
motivated  principally  by  a  long  desire  to  see 
the  Victoria  Falls.  I  was  in  Rhodesia  in  tne 
spring  of  1965.  six  months  before  UDI. 

I  visited  Salisbury,  the  beautiful,  modern 
capital  city,  and  talked  with  many  person* 
m  and  out  of  government. 

One  thing  was  obvious.  The  white  nilnor- 
Ity  far  from  repressing  and  exploiting  tne 
Africans,  was  pursuing  a  policy  of  develop- 
ment, of  education  and  economic  opportu- 
nity for  all  of  the  nearly  five  million  people 
of  Rhodesia. 


England,  however,  was  being  rebtiffed  In 
Its  effort  to  Impose  its  own  political  policy 
for  Rhodesia  and  could  not  accept  such  af- 
front by  the  "bad  boy"  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth famUy. 

Eschewing  military  response  to  UDI  In  the 
months  following  November,  1965,  when  such 
response  admittedly  might  have  quelled  the 
rebellion  in  the  fashion  of  earlier  colonial 
tactics.  England  sought  to  strangle  the  re- 
bellion by  imposing  sanctions. 

The  United  Nations  la  committed  by  Its 
charter  to  remain  aloof  from  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  nations.  It  Is  a  proper  policy.  In  the 
case  of  the  Rhodesian  sanctions  proposed  by 
England,  the  United  Nations  approved  on  the 
flimsy,  transparent  grounds  that  the  Rhode- 
dan  action  represented  "a  threat  to  world 
peace." 

This  summer  I  returned  to  Salisbury  by 
deliberate  intent  born  of  sustained  Interest 
In  the  problem,  the  pec^le  and  the  future  of 
„  land  'J.ith  great  resources,  attractions  and 
potential. 

Some  personal  obeervatlons  were  at  once 
enlightening  and  reassuring. 

The  country  was  obviously  peaceful.  The 
national  police  force  is  composed  of  only 
4,000  members.  Three-fourths  of  them  are 
Africans.  In  the  British  tradition,  the  police 
do  not  even  carry  arms. 

Africans  and  Europeans  were  going  about 
their  business  In  trade,  indvistry  and  agri- 
culture side  by  side.  It  Is  true  that  the  black 
Africans  mostly  still  are  In  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled labor,  but  there  Is  no  arbitrary  biw- 
rler  to  their  economic  advancement. 

In  the  four-star,  top-rated  Jameijin  Hotel 
in  Salisbury,  the  reception  office  was  staffed 
by  blacks  and  whites  alike  wearing  the  for- 
mal striped  trousers  and  morning  coats.  The 
accounting  department  was  staffed  by 
Africans. 

There  were  also  blacks  among  the  guests 
in  the  hotel,  and  in  the  dining  room  and  In 
the  cocktail  lounge.  There  is  no  color  barrier 
In  any  public  place. 

At  Government  House,  the  residence  now 
of  the  Rhodesian  state  president  which  for- 
merly was  occupied  by  the  British  coKmlal 
governor,  the  guard  complement.  Including 
officers.  Is  entirely  African. 

On  the  political  front,  likewise,  there  was 
a  new  commitment  and  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  England's  final  rejection  of 
the  independence  settlement  p>ropo6als 
which  had  been  negotiated  and  approved  by 
representatives  of  the  two  governments. 

I  arrived  In  Salisbury  shortly  after  the 
"bad  news"  of  the  British  goveriunenfs  of- 
fldal  "No"  to  the  bUateral  proposals  had 
l)een  announced,  making  headlines  around 
the  world. 

There  was  consternation,  disappointment 
approaching  disbelief,  but  no  sense  of  de- 
spair. 

It  was  recognized  that  some  of  the  more 
immediate  political  gains  assured  for  Afri- 
cans In  the  proposed  settlement  would  be 
likely  to  come  more  slowly.  Their  political 
progress  would  be  linked  to  the  practical 
pace  of  educational  and  economic  progress. 
It  was  also  recognized  that  the  struggle 
for  economic  progress,  both  Industrially  and 
agriculturally,  would  have  to  continue  for 
both  Africans  and  Europeans  under  the 
added  burden  of  sanctions. 

But  if  the  outside  world  expected  restless- 
ness or  even  possibly  upheaval  In  the  wake 
of  the  Rhodesian  setback.  It  was  nowhere 
evident. 

If  anyone  had  cause  to  be  deepalrlng  or 
angry,  It  might  have  been  most  of  all  the  in- 
domitable Ian  Douglas  Smith,  prime  min- 
ister and  rallying  force  In  the  Rhodesian 
Pront  government  in  the  10  years  before  and 
eince  UDI, 

I  was  fortunate  to  arrange  a  private  Inter- 
view with  Smith  early  In  my  visit.  The  seven 
y«MB  of  challenge  and  frustration  since  UDI 
lad  worn  on  htm  but  lightly. 
He  is  a  rathMT  slightly  built  man  whose 


strength   Is  reflect«d   In  strong  feattiTM  of 
face  and  especially  piercing  eyes. 

Now  only  63  years  of  age.  and  looking  boy- 
ishly younger  in  some  respects,  his  dedication 
to  Rhodesia  and  the  future  of  5  million  peo- 
ple is  unswerved  by  adversity. 

When  I  entered  his  ofttce,  he  Invited  me  to 
sit  at  the  side  of  his  large,  well-ordered  desk. 
He  swtmg  his  chair  sideways  to  allow  him  to 
stretch  out  hla  legs  and  half  recline  as  he 
conversed  easily  but  Intently. 

Almost  at  once,  without  being  asked  the 
obvious  question,  he  volunteered  his  disap- 
pointment at  the  British  "No"  to  the  settle- 
ment. He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  sanc- 
tions had  been  Imposed  to  force  Rhodesia  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment on  the  territory's  political  futtire. 
"This  government  did  negotiate  and  did 
come  to  agreement  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  government  approved  the  agree- 
ment and  It  was  the  British  who  finally 
rejected  It,"  he  declared. 

He  male  it  clear  that  be  felt  any  legit- 
imacy for  sanctions  had  been  wiped  away 
by  the  British  and  that  sanctions  In  the  fu- 
ture would  be  less  respected  by  other  nations 
even  though  they  might  remain  on  the  U.N. 
books. 

Smith  recognized,  as  a  practical  politician, 
that  the  British  government  could  not  afford 
to  allow  sanctions  to  be  revoked  ofBclaUy. 

It  is,  of  course,  that  realism  which  has  al- 
lowed Ian  Smith  to  steer  the  small  country 
successfully  through  countless  dangerous 
shoals  during  the  past  10  years,  before  and 
after  UDI.  Now  he  assessed  the  future  this 
way: 

"I  believe  any  sort  of  settlement  at  this 
moment  would  be  an  embarrassment  to  the 
British  government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  believe  that  at  the  moment  they  have  lost 
their  will  to  settle. 

"Therefore,  the  contract  we  made  has  been 
closed  by  the  British  rejection." 

The  prime  minister  said  essentially  the 
same  thing  In  a  public  statement  a  couple 
da3rs  later  and  concluded  with  this  exhorta- 
tion to  Rhodesians: 

"Let  us  be  realistic  and  accept  the  fact 
that  the  only  practical  way  forward  is  to  get 
on  with  the  Job  under  our  existing  1969  Con- 
stitution, sanctions  and  all." 

The  Rhodesia  Herald,  large  national  dally 
newspaper  published  In  Salisbury,  headlined 
the  prime  minister's  public  statement  this 
way:  "Smith  Plrm:  We  Are  Not  Talking  to 
U.K."  And  a  subheadjlne  carried  his  words  In 
quotation  marks:  '^The  contract  has  been 
closed  .  .  ." 

The  Rhodesia  Herald  generally  Is  strong  in 
its  opposition  to  the  Smith  government  and 
outspoken  in  criticism  of  its  policies.  The 
Herald's  editorial  comment  the  next  day  on 
the  above  news  was,  therefore,  significant: 
"We  agree  with  most  of  Mr.  Smith's  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  .  .  .  There  will  be  no 
recognition.  Sanctions  will  continue  in  offi- 
cial force, 

".  .  .  The  present  situation  is  normal,  and 
wlU  continue  to  be  so  for  as  far  ahead  as 
one  c»n  see.  The  country  must  make  the  best 
of  It. 

"And  a  good  best  can  be  made. 
"...  Rhodesia's  greatest  asset  is  her  peo- 
ple. If  her  people — all  of  them — axe  able  to 
give  of  their  full  potential,  then  the  sky's  the 
limit." 

There  has  been  substantial  evidence  that 
Rhodesia's  people,  European  and  African, 
are  agreed  on  the  country's  potential  and 
on  their  dedication  to  it. 

In  the  face  of  contlntiing  armed  threats 
from  Communist -trained  outside  guerrilla 
forces  to  the  north,  African  natives  in  rural 
areas  of  the  country  have  been  quick  to  join 
in  reporting  and  thwarting  occasional  Incur- 
sions. 

African   and   white   military   police  share 
the  duties  of  border  patrol. 
One   of   the  most   important  symbols   of 


the  stablUty  of  the  new  government  i»  th« 
office  of  president,  which  has  been  occupied 
by  Clifford  W.  Dupont  since  the  1969  Con- 
stitution was  adopted. 

Dupont  is  a  polished  gentleman  of  English 
heritage.  He  was  deputy  prime  minister  un- 
der Smith  before  the  1966  independence 
move.  After  the  ties  with  Britain  were  sev- 
ered. Dupont  was  first  named  to  the  position 
of  officer  administering  the  government. 
That  position  was  created  above  and  apart 
from  politics  to  take  the  place  of  the  British 
crown's  representative. 

Now.  as  president,  he  also  is  above  politics 
and  parliament  and  serves  principally  in  a 
ceremonial  and  symboUc  capacity.  His  office 
assures  the  continuity  of  govmunent  as  a 
viable  entity.  It  is  he  who  officially  calls  and 
opens  each  parliamentary  session. 

With  Clifford  Dupont  as  the  representative 
of  government  and  Ian  Douglas  Smith  as 
active  leader  of  the  government,  it  la  clear 
that  colonial  Rhodesia  has  produced  a  breed 
of  indigenous  Rhodesians  who  are  eq\ial  to 
the  challenge  of  "making  the  best  of  it." 

It  is  too  bad  that  "bad  news  travels  fast," 
probably  because  it  Is  the  most  sensational 
or  alarming  kind  of  news. 

A  look  at  the  situation  in  Rhodesia  first 
hand  and  in  depth  reveals  the  whole  truth 
about  a  country  which  has  emerged  from 
British  rule  with  faith  in  itself  and  in  Its 
future,  given  only  time  and  opportunity,- 


What  Abottt   Thosx   Sakctions — ^Embattucd 
Rhodesia  Is  Makino  Oooc  Dksfxtx  BarrAXi* 
(By  Paul  A.  McKalip) 

Seeing  Is  believing. 

And  seeing  the  progress  in  Rhodesia,  after 
seven  years  of  struggle  for  Independence  from 
Orest  Britain,  Is  to  believe  that  the  little 
country  In  southern  Africa  is  weU  on  its  way 
to  succeeding. 

No  shots  have  been  fired  by  the  British 
against  the  Rhodesians  as  they  were  In  Amer- 
ica's War  of  Independence  two  ccnttirlea  ago. 
In  this  one,  the  British  government  chose  to 
wage  politlf»l  and  economic  war. 

The  cutting  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  rebel  government  in  Salisbury  was  awk- 
ward, perhaps,  because  it  affected  Rhodesian 
passports  and  therefore  travel. 

The  real  weapcKi  that  was  relied  upon  to 
subdue  Rhodesia  was  the  sanctions  which 
Oreat  Britain  Imposed  with  the  support  of 
the  United  Nations. 

WeU,  what  about  sanctions?  How  are 
things  going  in  the  land-locked  nation? 
Things  are  going  weU  Indeed.  I  can  report 
that  from  firsthand  observation,  Inqulrias 
and  interviews  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Rhodesia. 

fjnxJ'lJC-lKU    BOOM 

Having  been  there  seven  years  ago,  just  be- 
fore the  country  announced  its  unilateral 
declaration  of  Independence  ( UDI ) ,  I  had  a 
good  basis  for  comparison. 

One  would  expect  to  find  the  country  and 
its  people  in  a  kind  of  holding  operation,  but 
certainly  not  in  anything  like  an  economic 
boom.  That's  what  it  is,  though. 

A  growth  rate  of  11  per  cent  last  year, 
the  establishment  of  1.600  new  Industrial 
enterprises  in  the  past  six  years,  home  buUd- 
ing  at  a  record  pace  and  much  of  it  for  Afri- 
cans, a  steady  rise  in  both  immigration  and 
tourism,  and  a  shortage  of  skiUed  labor  add 
up  to  aU  the  boom  the  Rhodesian  economy 
could  possibly  stand  at  this  time. 

If  an  American  needed  an  object  lesson 
which  he  could  understand,  and  feel,  this 
was  it: 

Upon  my  arrival,  a  UJ5.  $10  biU  bought  tl 
Rhodesian.  Before  I  left,  during  which  time 
the  British  pound  had  been  floated  again 
and  had  shaken  the  international  money 
market,  a  U.S.  (10  bUl  was  good  for  only  VB 
Rhodesian. 

The  RhodesLan  dollar  has  been  strong  all 
along,  and  iafiatiou  has  bean  controUed. 
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CAMS  QAIX3UI 

There  were  other  object  leeaons  readily  ap- 
parent. Two  old  mend*.  Douglae  Garner  and 
Sam  Brewer,  met  my  wife  and  me  at  the 
Salisbury  airport.  We  went  out  to  Brewers 
automobUe  for  the  ride  to  the  hotel. 

The  car  was  a  brand  new  Peugeot  sedan. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  late-model  French 
aara  on  the  etreeta.  Including  Cltroens  and 
Renault*.  There  were  alao  German  BMWe 
and  Mercedes,  and  Italian  Alfa  Romeos.  And 
•cads  of  Japanese  Toyota  and  Datsun  truck*. 
The  only  makes  conspicuously  missing 
were  British  and  American,  except  for  a  few 
very  old  ones.  . 

Where  did  the  new  vehicles  come  from? 
Question*  such  as  that  kept  coming  forth, 
out  not  the  answer*.  Understandably.  The 
='who"  and  "how"  of  import-export  trade 
are  cloeely  held  secret*. 

A*  one  industrial  spokesman  said  later, 
■•We  don't  like  to  say  we  trade  with  anybody. 
That  protects  everybody." 

As  we  drove  Into  the  city,  we  passed  huge 
warehouses.  In  the  early  years  of  sanctions, 
they  had  been  buUt  to  store  Rhodesia's  un- 
sold tobacco  crop.  Tobacco  was  the  backbone 
of  the  coxmtry's  agriculture,  and  the  back- 
bone was  undergoing  strain. 

The  tobacco's  all  gone  now.  except  for  the 
current  crop.  MeanwhUe,  the  squeeze  forced 
a  diversification  of  agriculture  which  has 
proved  only  beneficial. 

I»arther  on,  we  drove  past  a  large  plant  with 
the  Initials  "WMI"  on  the  flag  flying  over 
It.  Those  Initials  provided  a  partial  clue  to 
the  automobUe  question.  They  stood  for  WU- 
lowvale  Motor  Industries. 

Before  1968.  the  plant  had  been  occupied 
by  English  Ford.  When  the  English  picked 
up  and  left  under  the  sanctions  ban.  the 
Rhodeslans  turned  the  facUlty  Into  an  au- 
tomobile assembly  plant  of  their  own.  The 
parts  get  there  for  assembly — somehow. 

CAPTTLL  COKSIUJCnON 

Arriving  In  downtown  Salisbury,  which  Is 
the  capital  and  principal  city  of  the  cotin- 
try,  the  first  sights  were  towering  new  of- 
fice building*  that  hadnt  been  there  In  1966. 
Two  tall  construction  cranes  were  busy  In 
tbs  erection  of  other  new  buildings,  one  des- 
tined to  be  an  eight-story,  260-room  luxury 
hotel. 

Later  on.  we  took  a  drive  through  the 
residential  suburbs.  There  were  rows  of  new 
houses  m  European  neighborhoods  being  oc- 
cupied by  arriving  Immigrants  and  whole 
subdivisions  In  areas  set  aside  for  Asian  In- 
dians and  for  Africans 

There  are  approximately  300.000  urban 
Africans  who  live  and  work  In  Sallsbxiry,  to- 
gether with  some  116,000  Europeans.  The 
racial  groups  work  together  at  aU  levels  of 
commercial  enterprise,  share  aU  public  and 
recreational  facilities,  but  live  In  separate 
housing  areas. 

That  Is  the  limited  extent  of  separation 
and  generally  It  is  preferred  that  way  by  the 
various  grouping*.  A*  one  minister  In  the 
government  put  it,  "the  future  will  be  deter- 
mined by  racial  harmony."  which  he  felt  does 
exist  at  present. 

AJIUCAM    LXVINO 

In  the  African  residential  sections,  there 
are  homes  ranging  from  modest  single  and 
duplex  rentals  to  attractive  homes  being  pur- 
chased and  luxury  reeldences  custom  buUt 
In  the  $60,000  to  HOO.OOO  range  by  wealthy 
Africans. 

One  African  bus  company  operator,  for  ex- 
ample, has  buUt  a  three-story  house  on  a 
hillside  lot  In  Marimba  Heights.  In  the  Afri- 
can tradition  of  multiple  wives,  which  Is  still 
prevalent  and  legal,  one  of  his  wives  occupies 
the  second  fioor  of  the  house  and  the  other 
wife  has  the  third  floor. 

Outside  Salisbury  1*  the  imposing  new 
headquarters  buUdlng  for  Rhodesia  Broad- 
casting Service  and  Rhodeelan  Television. 
Aside  from  aU  the  latest  electronics  equip- 
ment, some  of  It  imported  "somehow."  there 


was  a  beautiful  WUton  rug,  at  least  16  by  30 
feet,  on  the  main  studio  floor.  ^    ^     ^ 

"Oh  that,"  explained  Harvey  Ward,  head 
of  RBC/TV  News  Service,  "why.  since  sanc- 
tions we  make  our  own  rug*  In  Rhodesia. 

There  is.  In  fact,  Uttle  except  for  the 
heaviest  industrial  equipment  and  sophisti- 
cated machine  tools  which  Isn't  being  made 

now  In  the  country.  ^ 

Television  sets?  Made  In  RhodesU.  Stereos 
and  other  electronics?  Newsprint  for  the  big 
newspaper  In  Salisbury,  and  o^^er  papers? 
Made  now  In  Rhodesia,  together  with  toUet 
tissue  (brand  name  "Wish"!  and  paper  prod- 
ucts which  were  almost  nonexistent  In  the 
early  period  of  sanctions. 

The  lUt  goes  on:  furniture,  from  fine  offlce 
equipment  to  high  style  home  furnishings. 
Pharmaceuticals,  made  in  a  spotless  new 
plant  Dishes  and  tableware.  Steel.  Truck  and 
bus  bodies.  Clothing  for  the  whole  family. 

CHEAFEB,    BETTiai 

During  an  Internal  air  flight.  I  sat  with 
a  manufacturer  of  men's  clothing  from 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  He  told  me 
frankly  that  If  It  were  not  for  import  quotas 
on  Rhodeslan  clothing  In  South  Africa,  he 
would  be  hard  put  to  compete  and  stay  in 
business.  His  customers  told  him  frankly 
they  would  rather  buy  the  Rhodeslan  prod- 

"Vheaper.  because  of  cheap  labor,  but 
shoddv  in  quality?  No,  admitted  the  South 
African  manufacturer,  "Rhodesia's  clothing 
is   not  only   cheaper  but  also  better." 

J  C  Oraylln,  chief  executive  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Rhodeslan  taduitrles,  said  that  the 
1  600  new  industrial  projects  launched  in 
lust  six  years  were  equal  to  what  would  have 
taken  26  years  under  continued  British  au- 

"WeTe  under  siege,"  ha  explained  the  surge 
simply.  It  still  Isn't  easy  going. 

"The  biggest  problem  Is  generating  capi- 
tal for  all  our  development  needs."  Graylln 
said  "We  can't  borrow  capital  abroad."  That  s 
one  pipeline  on  which  the  British  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  valves  pretty  well  closed. 

Imports  of  critically  needed  Items,  mate- 
rials and  equipment  must,  therefore,  be 
controlled  carefully  to  match  approximately 
with  exports. 

But  even  though  gasoline,  100  per  cent 
imported,  was  rationed  a  few  years  back. 
It  is  now  pumped  without  limit  at  any 
service  station.  One  is  surprised  to  see  famil- 
iar signs  such  as  MobU  and  Shell  plus  BP 
(British  Petroleum),  Oaltex  (a  Texaco  af- 
filiate)   and   Total    (French). 

The  British-owned  Rhodeslan  Herald 
would  greatly  like  some  new  presses.  The 
Herald's  editor,  Reese  Meier,  conceded  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  presses  aren  t 
as  essential  right  now  as  other  thmgs.  His 
wants  are  far  down  on  the  import  priorities 
list. 

OPTIJMSM 

Rhodesia's  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  J.  H. 
Howman,  took  a  position  of  optimism  about 
the  trade  problem.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that   "sanctions   are   only   a    nuisance   now 
and  would  continue  to  erode  slowly. 

Since  Britain's  rejection  of  the  settlement 
agreement  which  the  two  governments  had 
irorked  out,   there   Is  "no  enthusiasm   any- 
where  for   the   continuation  of   sanctions. 
Howman  observed. 

He  noted  that  informal  relations  with 
much  of  the  world,  many  nations  In  Europe, 
\sla  and  Africa,  are  good.  "It  Is  ridiculous 
to  suggest  that  Rhodesia  Is  a  non-state. 

The  facts  of  lUe — stable  government,  a 
stable  dollar,  a  booming  economy,  a  united 
people  who  have  not  flinched— seem  to  bear 
out    Minister    Bowman's    contention. 


DEATH   OF  MRS    EVELYN   WALKER 
ROBERT 


Mr  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  saddened  by  the  death  Wednesday 


of  Mrs.  Evelyn  Walker  Robert,  the  wife 
of  Lawrence  Wood  "Chip"  Robert,  one- 
time  treasurer  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee  and  leader  in  party  ac- 
tivities. 

Affectionately  known  to  her  many 
friends  as  "Evie,"  Mrs.  Robert  was  one 
of  America's  most  charming  ladies.  She 
was  an  extremely  intelligent  and  hard- 
working woman,  who  sp«it  a  great  part 
of  her  full  and  productive  life  helping 
others  and  doing  humanitarian  work. 

Mrs.  Robert  was  bom  in  Atlanta  and 
loved  and  respected  throughout  the 
State  of  Georgia,  as  is  Chip  Robert,  a 
graduate  of  Georgia  Tech,  and  long  a 
leader  in  State  and  national-  poUtical 

Georgians  mourn  the  passing  of  Erie 
Robert,  and  Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in 
extending  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to 
Chip  Robert  and  the  entire  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  than  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Robert  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^^      _^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articto 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  7,  lOW] 
Evrs  ROBEBT.   Socirrr  L»ADm.  Dixs 
(By  Jean  R.  Halley) 
Evelyn   Walker   Robert,   better   known  ai 
Evle    who   had   been  a   leading  hostess  In 
Washington    and    fought    a    valiant    battle 
against  a  kidney  ailment  for  five  years,  died 
yesterday    at    George    Wa*hmgton   Hospital 
She  was  the  wife  of  Lawrence  Wood  (Chip) 
Robert,  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  a  former  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Treastiry. 

Mrs  Robert  and  her  husband  had  spent 
the  weekend  at  their  home  near  Warrenton, 
Va  and  she  had  driven  them  back  to  Wash- 
ington, where  they  reside  at  the  Mayflo^w 
Hotel,  Sunday  night.  After  their  return  she 
complained  of  not  feeling  well  and  went  to 
the  hospital.  « 

She  had  been  a  frequent  patient  thaw, 
where  she  used  a  kidney  machine  twice  » 
week.  Her  husband  had  purchased  the  ma- 
chine for  her  and  she  had  donated  It  to  th« 
hospital  with  the  condition  that  It  remain 
avaUable  for  her  use. 

Mrs  Robert  was  the  granddaughter  of  Alia 
McClellan  Blrney,  one  of  the  founders  of  thj 
PTA  in  this  country.  She  planned  to  attm 
a    tribute    to    her    grandmother    later  this 

month.  .  ,      .    _.vn. 

She  was  bom  63  years  ago  In  Atlanta  whM 
her  mother  was  stopping  over  there  en  routt 
to  Washington.  „    ,    .^a 

Mrs  Robert  attended  school  In  Paris  ana 
liked  to  point  out  Jokingly  that  she  went  to 
Ave  coUeges  In  her  early  years  but  gradusw 
from  none. 

She  made  her  debut  In  Washington  and  wm 
presented  to  the  Court  of  St.  Jauies\  whm 
she  met  the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  They  be- 
came lifelong   friends.  +„_-d 

The  story  Is  told  that  she  once  turwa 
down  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  asked  h» 
to  dance,  a  think  unheard  of  when  royal^ 
makes  a  request.  She  explained  }^^ ^ 
didn't   accept   because   she   was   taUer  tOMi 

^^Latw.  as  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  he  and  htt 

duchess  were  guests  at  her  home  here  ano 

the  Roberts  were  guests  of  the  Windsors  m 

Nassau.  _,^ 

"MM.  Robert,  once  described  as  a  New  DW 

glamor  girl  and  lobbyists'  Lorelei,  was  nowo 

foFher  Washington  parties,  where  she  UM" 

to'comblne  celebrities,  d^lomats.  sen*««» 

and  cabinet  ofllcere.  To  these  she  ^"'^J^ 

society  figures  and  then,  perhaps,  someboayi 

secretary. 


She  was  an  avid  h<»»e-woman  and  counted 
msnv  weU-known  generals  among  her  friends 
Stw  becommg  acquatated  with  them  whUe 
Z^  at  Ft.  Myer.  She  loved  animals  and 
p!Ji8Mited  a  number  of  various  species  to  the 

Atlanta  Zoo. 

jfis  Robert  was  also  a  working  woman. 
one  time  she  wanted  to  move  some  chicken 
Muaes  on  a  large  farm  she  had  on  the  Eaet- 
gra  Shore  of  Maryland,  so  she  borrowed  a 
teeo  and  moved  them  herself. 

Mrs  Robert  said  It  was  more  fun  than 
riiUne  a  horse  or  elephant.  And  ride  an  ele- 
Dhant  she  did,  dressed  as  a  Par  Eastern 
princess,  when  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 
(aune  to  town  In  1940. 

perhaps  her  best  Job  was  that  ofTered  her 
bT  the  late  Eleanor  (Clssle)  Patterson,  pub- 
lisher of  the  old  Washington  Times-Herald, 
who  thought  of  her  as  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
Patterson  asked  Mrs.  Robert  to  write  a  col- 
umn, which  Mrs.  Robert  did,  caUlng  It  Evle's 
Blh.  it  was  published  for  a  number  of  yeare. 
Mrs.  Robert,  whose  trademark  was  a  neck- 
luce  of  black  pearls,  dwelt  In  high  society. 
Bhe  and  her  husband,  for  example,  were  close 
Mends  of  the  Rooeevelts. 

But  salesgirls,   news   vendore,   chauffenrp,' 
(dilldren,  panhandlers  and  dressmakers  also 
wnn  among  her  friends.  On  occasion,  she 
would  call  up  her  favorite  beauty  parlor  and 
Invite  all  Its  employees  In  for  cocktails. 

Considered  a  great  beauty,  she  was  also  a 
capable  business  woman  and  aided  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  married  In  1938,  In  both  his 
political  and  bustoess  endeavors. 

In  his  absence,  she  took  care  of  his  mall, 
relayed  to  v^tm  what  was  Important  and 
attended  to  the  rest  hereelf.  She  was  his 
confldentlEd  secretary  when  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
sometimes  his  substitute  as  greeter  at  con- 
ventions. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter,  Alice  Blrney  Jones. 


REPORT  FROM  THE  HEARTLAND 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  con- 
tains a  descriptive  article  about  a  small 
(^o^lmunity  in  my  State,  the  community 
of  St.  Francis,  Kans.  The  article  describes 
both  the  problems  and  the  promises  of 
St.  Francis  and  thousands  of  other  small 
communities  across  rural  America.  The 
problems  of  such  communities  are  char- 
acterized by  the  statement  of  the  school 
superintendent  when  he  stated; 

We  are  exporting  our  only  resource,  our 
children.  There  Is  nothing  to  come  back  to, 
Jobs  or  farming. 

The  promise  is  symbolized  by  a  busi- 
nessman who  had  moved  from  a  large  city 
to  locate  in  St.  Francis  when  he  said: 

We  didn't  know  what  living  was  till  we  got 
here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  about  a  typical 
farm  and  small  towTi  community  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  become,  In 
many  respects,  an  urbanized  nation.  The 
great  cities  dominate  the  American  scene 
and  the  problems  wliich  beset  these  con- 
sume the  energies  and  resources  of  our 
Federal,  State,  aflftd  local  governments. 
In  many  respects,  this  massive  urbaniza- 
tion, this  great  gathering  in  of  people 
and  industry  is  a  symbol  of  modem  prog- 
ress and  a  sign  of  America's  greatness. 
Yet,  as  the  urban  crisis  1ms  deepened 
and  the  problems  of  the  cities  have  defied 
solution,  we  have  come  to  recognize  that 


this  urbanization  has  been  mismanaged 
too  many  of  the  metropolitan  areas  are 
overcrowded  and  overburdened,  too  many 
of  our  rural  communities  are  underpopu- 
lated and  underdeveloped. 

As  we  review  our  past  and  sissess  the 
present,  many  of  us  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  we  must  seek  a  more  equitable 
rural-urban  balance  in  the  future.  We 
must  slow  the  exodus  from  farm  and 
small  town  America.  We  must  improve 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  rural 
America  so  that  those  who  prefer  to  live 
in  small  communities  will  have  a  mean- 
ingful opportunity  to  do  so. 

This  is  essential  to  the  national  welfare 
for  two  reasons.  First,  we  need  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  cities.  Second,  we 
musV  prevent  the  future  decline  of  rural 
comjiiunities  because  they  are  such  a 
vitjd  source  of  national  strength  and  be- 
caZse  they  make  such  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  American  character. 
•  Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  have 
long  urged  a  national  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  rural  development  and  balanced 
national  growth.  We  are  beginning  to 
make  some  legislative  progress,  but  much 
more  remains  to  be  done.  Congress  must 
continue  to  focus  its  attention  on  the 
need  for  rural  development  throughout 
the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Report  From  thx  Hxabtland 
(By  Prank  Morgan ) 
St.  Pbancis,  Kans. — In  this  Rodgers  and 
Hammereteta  country,  where  cerulean  skies 
stretch  endlessly  over  golden  plains,  people 
are  beginning  to  think  everything's  going 
their  way — temporarily.  Long  freight  trains 
loaded  with  wheat  crawl  away  from  the 
twelve-story  grain  elevator  each  day  while 
farmers  exultantly  wave  them  on.  With 
bimiper  crops  harvested,  the  farmers  have 
watched  wheat  prices  shoot  up  20  per  cent  In 
onlv  a  few  weeks,  due  mainly  to  Russia's  un- 
expected purchase  of  400  mlUlon  surplus 
bushels.  In  addition,  the  cool,  wet  summer 
guarantees  excellent  wheat  planting  in  Sep- 
tember and  good  growth  over  the  winter,  as 
well  as  plenty  of  winter  feed  for  beef  cat- 
tle. There  are  trials  facing  St.  Francis— per- 
haps even  terminal  illness  for  part  of  the 
prairie  way  of  life — but  for  the  moment  they 
are  masked  by  all  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  ease. 

All  but  untouched  by  the  turmoil  facing 
most  Americans — urban  strife,  the  war.  rising 
crime,  chronic  Joblessness,  soaring  taxes,  in- 
flationary prices  and  a  deteriorating  quality 
of  life — the  1,800  people  In  this  remote  north- 
western Kansas  farm  commtmlty  are  leading 
what  In  the  '70s  has  to  be  called  an  Idyllic 
life.  Homes  are  left  unlocked  even  while  own- 
ers are  on  vacation  In  the  Rockies  or  at  Dis- 
neyland. The  last  murder  In  Cheyenne 
County,  of  which  St.  Francis  Is  the  county 
seat,  was  In  1962.  and  a  crime  wave  Is  two 
successive  nights  of  vending  machine  break- 
Ins  at  a  filling  station  on  Route  36.  The  three 
local  policemen,  who  spend  most  of  their 
time  snagging  speeders,  note  license  plate 
numbers  of  all  cars  In  town  after  10  p.m.  each 
night.  "If  anything  happens,  someone  out 
that  night  did  It  or  saw  It."  says  one  law- 
man. 

The  drug  menace  passed  through — thir- 
teen arrests  last  year  for  possession  of  mari- 
juana weed,  as  It's  called  here — but  It  is  only  a 
minor  Irritant  now.  thanks  to  Sheriff  Ray 
Lee's  heavy  surveillance  of  every  smgle  teen- 
age party  ("We  go  through  the  incinerators 
the  next  morning  to  see  If  It  was  a  beer  party 


or  not" )  and  tips  from  local  anti-drug  young 
people.  At.  occasional  carload  of  hippies 
stops  m  St.  Francis,  but  not  for  long.  Sherlfl 
Lee  says,  "We  visit  with  them  a  while  and 
try  to  make  it  clear  that  they'd  be  happier 
somewhere  else." 


HOUXCROWN 

There  has  never  been  any  racial  conflict  In 
St.  Francis,  simply  because  there  Is  not  a 
single  black  family  living  In  the  county. 
Women's  liberation  li«  incomprehensible  to 
farm  wives  who  drive. tractore,  operate  milk 
routes  and  manage  the  accounts.  Many  work- 
ing residents  are  poverty-stricken,  earning 
less  than  $3,000  a  year,  but  dont  know  it 
because  of  the  low  cost  of  living  and  home- 
grown food.  Succulent  beefsteak  tomatoes  ac- 
company every  meal,  which  always  Includes 
at  least  three  vegetables,  a  huge  platter  of 
steak  or  other  meat,  salads  and  deaaerts — 
more  calories  than  most  city  dwellers  con- 
sume In  a  day. 

On  Sttttirday  nights  the  Riverside  Golf 
Club  throws  a  smorgasbopd  party,  the 
churches  oSer  a  basket  supper,  and  the  only 
movie  hotise  In  town,  currently  showing  "The 
Godfather."  is  generally  packed.  Many  head 
for  the  Elks  Club  m  Goodland,  33  miles 
southeast,  for  a  "red  beer"  (beer  mixed  with 
tomato  Juice)  and  a  slrloln-eteak  dinner  foe 
$3.75  (also  offered:  lamb  fries,  or  "Rooky 
Mountain  oystere"  as  the  deep  fat-fried  lamb 
testicles  are  named ) .  At  the  Elks  Club,  they 
dance  every  dance  while  Eddie  Prank's 
Orchestra  mixes  oldies  with  polkas.  Country 
and  Western  Is  out,  despite  what  the  East- 
erner may  think:  "I'm  a  hick  but  I  cant 
stand  that  stuff  and  no  one  else  I  know  can 
either."  says  Don  Krien,  a  young  St.  Francis 
farmer. 

A  big  affair  In  the  last  few  weeks,  sand- 
wiched m  between  the  annual  Cheyenne 
County  Pair  and  the  St.  Francis  Pall  Golf 
Tournament,  was  the  unveiling  at  the  Parm- 
er's Co-op  of  the  newest  John  Deere  tractor — 
$14,000,  Including  alr-condltloned  cab,  radio 
and  stereo  tape  deck. 

There's  a  rem.oteneas  to  St.  Francis  that 
Is  not  wholly  geographical.  The  network 
evening  news  programs  come  on  at  5 :30  when 
most  men  are  in  the  flelds.  playing  golf,  or 
at  the  office,  and  wives  are  fixing  supper. 
Practically  no  one  here  saw  the  Democratic 
convention  because  July  is  wheat-harvest 
time,  with  elghteen-hour  days  few  the  en- 
tire family.  But  the  people  are  not  as  un- 
sophisticated as  the  Easterner's  sterotype 
might  have  It.  A  well-stocked  and  used  city 
library  in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse 
subscribes  to  more  than  60  magazines,  rang- 
ing from  Successful  Farming  and  Irrigation 
Age  to  Opera  News.  Saturday  Review  and 
Ebony  (despite  the  absence  of  blacks). 
There's  a  constant  flurry  of  concerts,  lec- 
tures and  programs  at  women's  clube,  schools 
and  churches,  and  a  university  extension 
course  m  Elements  of  Art  was  heavily  sub- 
scribed this  year. 

AOVEKsrrT 
For  all  their  good  life.  St.  Francis  people 
have  a  gnawing  apprehension  that  the  town 
as  It  is  now  is  dying.  Farmers  who  have 
known  drought,  dust  storms,  hall,  floods  and 
ever-fluctuating  prices  are  facing  a  new  ad- 
versity, and  It  is  c«alnously  different.  "We 
are  exporting  our  only  resource,  our  chil- 
dren," says  Carl  Sperry,  superintendent  of 
St.  Francis's  two  schools  and  an  educator 
here  for  25  years.  "There  is  nothing  to  come 
back  to.  Jobs  or  farming."  Cheyenne  Cotmty's 
population  has  declined  from  7,200  In  the 
Dust  Bowl  1930s  to  4,200  today — a  result  of 
the  small  farmer  being  squeezed  out,  farms 
getting  bigger  and  no  new  Jobs  opening  in 
the  tovim. 

Raymond  Zlmbelman  is  typical  of  the 
St.  Francis  and  Midwestern  farmer.  He  and 
his  wife  Dorlne  were  both  bom  on  farms  In 
St.  Francis.  He  attended  high  school  here 
("no  one  thought  of  college  In  those  days. 
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you  went  to  the  farm"),  then  went  to  work 
on  hla  father's  spread,  which  he  bought  In 
1961.  Hla  oldest  daughter.  24,  Is  a  registered 
nurse  In  nearby  Tuma,  Colo.  Another  daugh- 
ter, 18,  left  laat  week  for  Port  Hays  State 
College  ("I'm  jtist  glad  to  get  out  of  here. 
Its  so  dull  living  In  a  small  town,"  she  said 
on  returning  from  seeing  the  town  movie  for 
the  second  time  last  week) .  The  only  son,  16, 
la  a  Junior  In  high  school,  a  center  on  the 
vareity  football  team  and  a  calf-ralslng  4-H 
member  who  has  helped  farm  since  he  wa»  10. 
He  plana  to  go  to  college  and  has  made  It 
pretty  clear  that  he  doesn't  want  to  farm. 
•That's  Just  as  well,"  says  Zlmbelman.  "I  do 
not  know  what  vire'd  do  If  he  wanted  to." 

"What  we're  seeing."  says  Zhnbelman.  who 
at  50  Is  considered  one  of  the  "young  farm- 
er*" In  town,  "Is  the  first  generation  of  farm- 
ers who  arent  turning  their  land  over  to 
their  sons.  Some  boys  dont  want  to  farm. 
But  we  both  cant  afford  to  live  off  the  one 
place  anyway,  and  my  son  wont  be  able  to 
afford  starting  out  on  hU  own.  HeTl  go  off  to 
college,  I'll  retire  and  that  will  be  the  end 
of  the  farm  my  father  homesteaded." 

St.  Prtincis  did  attract  one  new  enterprise 
last  year.  Consolidated  Freight  Truckllnes  of 
Chicago  moved  twenty  drivers  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Francis  as  a  way  station  between  the 
Denver  and  Kansas  City  route.  Ironically,  the 
twenty  drivers  have  been  moving  Into  the 
farm  homes  abandoned  by  the  farmers  and 
have  taken  to  country  living  with  gusto: 
they  buy  horses,  their  children  Join  4-H  and 
enter  exhibits  at  the  county  fair,  their  wives 
bake  bread  and  raise  their  own  vegetables. 
The  truck  drivers  wear  nothing  but  cowboy 
boots,  hats  and  clothes.  "You'd  think  they 
were  cowboys,"  says  one  native,  "only  the 
Chicago  accent  gives  them  away." 

And  the  town  has  had  a  few  tirban  ex- 
patriates. Arthur  Kruger,  42,  moved  his  fana- 
Uy  from  Denver  in  1971  and  bought  out  the 
local  clothing  store.  "Things  were  Just  get- 
ting worse  and  worse,"  Kruger  now  says  of 
his  old  life,  " — taxes,  forced  biulng  of  my 
kids,  and  we  Just  wanted  the  opportunity  for 
better  life  we  knew  existed  In  a  small  town." 
Kruger  now  takes  his  two  young  sons  out 
golfing  at  Riverside  two  or  three  afternoons 
a  week,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  active  In  the 
Lutheran  Church.  "We  didn't  know  what 
living  was  till  we  got  here,"  he  says. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hartke  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1972  has  been  directed  to  the  res- 
toration of  some  balance  to  the  interna- 
tional trade  picture.  Recognizing  the 
impact  of  unfair  international  practices, 
the  Hartke  approach  is  designed  to  save 
American  Jobs  and  preserve  our  diversi- 
fied Industrial  base. 

In  the  past,  many  of  the  charges  of 
unfair  competition  have  been  leveled  at 
the  Japanese.  Ironically,  they  are  now 
being  subjected  to  the  same  type  of  ruin- 
ous competition  in  a  field  long  thought 
to  be  a  Japanese  preserve — high  quality 
cameras. 

Paced  with  an  Invasion  of  world  mar- 
kets by  Chinese,  Soviet,  and  East  Euro- 
pean cameras,  the  Japanese  are  now  be- 
ing forced  to  relocate  some  of  their  pro- 
duction facilities  abroad.  Properly  ap- 
plied antidumping  procedures  might 
have  afforded  the  Japanese  some  relief 
against  a  similar  Western  onslaught,  but 
are  apparently  of  no  avail  in  trading 
with  the  socialist  bloc. 

The  Japanese  case  puts  in  clear  relief 


base.  We  have  already  lost  the  quality 
camera  market.  Many  of  our  electronic 
Industries  are  presently  headed  down  the 
same  road  to  industrial  oblivion. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine  has  recounted  the  current 
plight  of  the  Japanese  In  a  most  inter- 
esting fashion.  Because  of  its  implica- 
tions for  our  own  trade  quandry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Forbes  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Look  Who's  Cbting  Now 
Mounting  wage  rates,  foreign  dumping, 
unfair  competition.  Sounds  like  an  Amer- 
ican businessman  talking.  Actually,  those  are 
the  walla  of  Japanese  executives  suddenly 
worried  about  one  of  their  prestige  indus- 
tries: cameras. 

When  Japanese  businessmen  launched 
their  postwar  Invasion  of  foreign  markets, 
one  of  their  first  victories  was  In  cameras.  In 
the  early  years,  their  Nlkons  and  Canons  and 
Mlnoltaa  pushed  Germany's  Lelca  and  Rol- 
lelflex  brands  hard.  Then,  when  the  single- 
lens  reflex  camera  captured  the  bulk  of  the 
quality  market,  the  Japanese,  especially  with 
the  Asahl  Pentax,  walked  off  with  almost 
all  the  prizes.  Today  quality  cameras  are  close 
to  being  a  Japanese  monopoly. 

Western  bxislnessmen  raised  the  expected 
cry  of  "unfair  competition  from  cheap 
Japanese  labor."  Since  a  Japsuiese  worker 
earned  almost  a  third  less  than  a  German 
worker.  It  was  Impossible  to  compete  with 
the  Japanese,  German  camera  manufac- 
turers complained.  What  added  Insult  to 
Injury,  they  said,  was  the  fact  that  Japanese 
cameras  were  imitations  of  German  cameras. 
The  Nikon  was  a  copy  of  the  Contax.  the 
Canon  of  the  Lelca.  the  Yashlca  of  a  RoUel- 
flex  model. 

Actually,  the  Japanese  cajneras  were  bet- 
ter, as  well  as  cheaper,  but  the  low  price 
unquestionably  was  a  factor  In  making  them 
so  popular. 

Fifteen  years  later,  look  at  who  Is  under- 
cutting whom.  Last  year  the  Zenlt  camera, 
a  slngle-lens  reflex,  began  selling  In  Japan 
for  the  equivalent  of  about  845,  a  third  less 
than  a  comparable  Jap>e.nese  camera.  The 
Zenlt  Is  made  in  the  U.S.SJi.  In  West  Ger- 
many, Canada  and  the  TJ.3..  the  Communist 
Chinese  now  sell  cameras  called  the  Seagull 
and  the  Pearl  River.  The  former  Is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  best-selling  Japanese  Minolta 
SR-2  line,  but  is  priced  an  average  one -sixth 
less.  In  Australia,  East  German  camera  mak- 
ers are  undercutting  Japanese  list  prices  by 
as  much  as  50  %  ■ 

The  Communist -made  cameras  are  not  top- 
quallty  cameras.  In  that  market,  price  is 
never  an  object.  In  the  medium-quality 
market,  however,  price  always  Is.  and  that 
is  where  the  Communists-  are  offering  the 
Japanese  stiff  competition.  They're  now  sell- 
ing as  many  cameras  in  the  xhiited  Kingdom 
as  the  Japanese,  for  example.  "Wthough  the 
value  Is  nowhere  near  as  great:  tJ.K.  photo- 


decades.  This  means  that  the  Communists  tn 
willing  to  seU  a  camera  overseas  for  less  tbaa 
It  costs  to  make;  they  can  always  make  up 
the  difference  on  the  home  market.  "Whsa 
they  want  dollars  for  any  reason,  they  dont 
care  what  price  they  sell  at,"  says  Sam  Kusa- 
moto,  head  of  Minolta  operations  in  the  V& 
And  adding  to  the  headaches  of  Japsal 
camera  Industry  was  the  yen  evaluation, 
which  forced  most  of  the  companies  to  rtlit 
export  prices  15%.  (Over  half  of  the  camerai 
produced  are  exported.)  For  example,  NlkoB 
Ps  went  from  t230  to  $286. 

Like  the  Japanese,  the  Communists  haw 
been  quick  to  see  why  cameras  are  an  idssl 
entree  into  international  trade.  Their  high 
labor  content,  of  course,  gives  low-wage  coun- 
tries a  big  advantage.  Their  relatively  hljji 
price  and  small  size  minimize  the  Importanos 
of  shipping  costs.  And  the  technology,  ones 
developed,  can  easily  be  copied. 

To  offset  their  Increased  labor  costs,  tb* 
Japanese  are  setting  up  plants  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Tashlca  Is  making  cameras  in  Hong 
Kong,  where  costs  will  average  20%  low«r. 
Ricoh  and  Canon  have  gone  Into  Taiwan 
Mamlya  Is  manufacturing  In  Korea. 

The  Japanese  are  also  nwKlng  some  othv 
sensible  moves.  They  are  shifting  more  o( 
their  production  from  moderate-priced  (flOO 
to  $250)  cameras  to  exi>enslve  ($250  and  up) 
ones.  In  all  probability,  they  would  have  dont 
this  even  If  the  Communists  had  not  ent««l 
the  medium-quality  market.  The  Japanti* 
are  keenly  aware  that  as  wages  rise  a  nation 
must  produce  higher  and  higher  quality 
goods,  because  It  vrlll  be  increasingly  unabls 
to  compete  with  low-wage  countries  In  low* 
qviallty  goods.  E«en  before  they  started  pro- 
ducing cameras  In  low-wage  areas  like  Hong 
Kong,  TalwEoi  and  Korea,  they  already  bad 
started  producing  low-quality  textiles  thers. 
What  the  Communist  camera  threat  did, 
therefore,  was  merely  to  step  up  the  mow 
abroad. 

Still,  the  gods  must  be  laughing.  Here  an 
the  Japanese,  long  a  target  tor  charges  of  un- 
fair competition.  And  now  they're  being  un- 
dercut by  the  Communists. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  severs^  weeks,  I  have  on  many  oc- 
casions spoken  with  other  Senators  ccm- 
cemlng  the  social  services  program,  an 
open-ended  Federal  program  which  I 
consider  the  eq&ivalent  of  "back  door" 
revenue  sharing. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Federal  com- 
mitment for  the  funding  of  social  serv- 
ices practically  exploded  during  the  past 
2  fiscal  years  as  State  after  State  dis- 
covered and  took  advantage  of  the  liberal 
financing  provisions  of  the  program.  In 
one  State  alone,  the  Federal  contribution 
Increased  by  42,000  percent;  in  other 
States,  Increases  of  several  hundred  per- 
cent are  quite  usual. 


For  Instance,  although  the  original  so- 

_  „  .  cial  services  budget  estimate  for  this  fls- 

graphlc  Imports  from  Japan  last  yfc^  ran  to  ^jj  year  was  $1.2  billion,  It  Is  now  estl- 

$7.8  mllUon,  as  compare*  with  $800,080  from  ^g^i^^  that  at  least  $4.7  billion  will  be 

East  Germany  and  less  than  $918,000  from  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   program.   This   would  be 

'"'l^^X^.T^  one  of  their  first  tasted  of  about  a  sevenfold  increa^^nce  fiscid 

the  same  UJ3.  problems  they  took  advantage  year  1971,  when  we  spent  $746  million  In 

of  during  the  Fifties  and  Sixties.  There  are  Federal     money      for     soclsd      services, 

mounting  labor  costs.  Wages  are  growing  at  Frankly,  these  large  and  apparently  dls- 

16%  to  20%  a  year.  Ten  years  ago.  the  typical  proportionate  increas«»  in  spending  dla- 

Japanese  factory  workers  earned  29  cents  an  ^urb  me  deeply.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 

hour.  Today  that  figure  Ifl  $1.4fl.  With  labor  j   j^^g  worked  with  the   distinguished 

80%  of  the  cost  of  a  camera.  Japan's  longtime  ^^^^^   Senators   from   New    Hampshirt 
cost  edges  Is  rapidly  evaporating.  .  Washlmrton  (Mr    Cotton  and  Mr. 

~Then  there  \»  the  destre  of  the  Communist  fP<*  wasmngion  kdox.  v.otto«  »""  ^ 

Chinese.  East  Germans  and  Russians  for  dol-  Magnuson)  to  Impose  some  sort  of  sp^ 

lars  and  other  currenclse.  the  same  eagerness  Ing  ceiling  on  this  social  sendees  prO- 


ine  Japanese  cajsc  puus  m  uicm  iciicj.      aua  nuu  ui.tio»  ^uaicx^x.a«>.  v^^  '—"■•■  ™w ._    .     .         .   ,  i»__i_  v^^„^nnt 

the  danger  to  our  diversified  industrial     that  characterized  Japan  during  the  past  two    gram.  Unfortunately,  our  efforts  have  noi 


met  with  complete  success  thus  far,  but  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  ceiling  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  before  we  adjourn. 

Whatever  its  level,  however,  such  a 
ceiling  would  serve  as  merely  an  interim 
measure.  For  years  beyond  1973,  Con- 
gress must  undertake  an  honest  assess- 
ment of  this  program's  worth.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  threat  posed  by  the 
vastly  increased  spending  for  social  serv- 
ices Is  a  very  serious  problem;  but  per- 
haps more  serious  is  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  Information  aa  to  how  this  money 
Is  spent,  because  without  such  data  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  our 
money  is  being  wasted  or  spent  soundly. 
At  this  time,  there  is  no  single  person 
or  agency  who  knows  how  many  State 
programs  are  being  financed  under  so- 
cial services;  stmilarlj',  nobody  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  State  programs  are.  And, 
as  many  Senators  might  suspect,  since 
we  do  not  know  how   many   or  what 
^nri  of  programs  are  being  financed,  we 
have  no  idea  how  well  the  social  services 
program  has  achieved  its  stated  goai  of 
keeping  persons  off  welfare.  Personally. 
I  doubt  seriously   that  the  number  of 
trained  professional   social  workers   in 
this  country  has  Increased  several  hun- 
dred percent  during  the  past  2  years: 
and,  I  doubt  that  the  "social  services" 
made  available  to  the  blind,  disabled, 
and  the  poor  have  increased  several  hun- 
dred percent  in  the  past  2  years.  I  am 
certain  that  even  if  the  number  of  social 
workers  and  the  number  of  programs 
have  increased,  there  has  not  been  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  welfare  rolls. 
Despite  my  personal  doubts,  however, 
I  consider  this  program  too  important 
for  a  decision  as  to  its  future  to  be  based 
solely  on  personal  conjecture  or  specula- 
tion. Rather,   I  b^eve   that  Congress 
should  have  available  to  it  as  much  con- 
crete, factual  data  as  possible.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  requested  the 
(General  Accounting  Office  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  social  services  program. 
Specifically,  I  have  asked  the  GAO  to 
consider   providing   the   Congress   with 
reports  on: 

The  effect  that  social  services  have  on 
helping  welfare  recipients  achieve  self- 
support  or  reduced  dependency;  and, 

file  manner  in  which  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
several  States  accoimt  for  Federal  dol- 
lars spent  on  social  services  and  the  type 
of  State  programs  being  financed  with 
these  dollars. 

Such  information  will,  I  believe,  be 
extremely  valuable  to  the  Congress  and 
assist  us  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
this  enormously  expensive  program.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  letter  to  Comptroller  General  Staats 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington.  D.C,  September  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Elmeb  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the   United  States, 
General  Accouting    Office,    Washington, 
DC. 
DxAS  Mr.   Staats:    Recent  articles  In  the 
press  and  discussions  In  Congress  have  high- 
lighted a  significant  problem  with  that  part 
of  the  Nation's  welfare  program  dealing  with 
social  services.  Because  of  certain  provisions 


in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  broad  Federal 
regulations,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  an 
open-ended  commitment  to  match  three  Fed- 
eral dollars  for  each  dollar  that  States  spend 
on  social  services  to  the  poor.  The  definition 
of  social  services — developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 
coverv  almost  anything  imaginable,  except 
education. 

Tms  open-ended  social  service  commit- 
ment has  apparently  become  an  unofficial 
revenue-sharing  program  and  has  caused  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  spent  on  social 
services  to  Increase  from  $346  nUlllon  In  fiscal 
1969  to  an  estimated  $4  billion  In  fiscal  1973. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
tried  to  hold  down  the  tremendous  cost 
growth  of  the  social  service  program  through 
placing  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  that  could  be  spent  on  social 
services.  The  limitation,  however,  was  elimi- 
nated in  conference.  Although  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  further  attempts  to  institute 
cost  limitations,  such  limitations  wlU  only 
provide  short-term  solutions. 

Social  services  certainly  have  some  proper 
role  In  oxir  Nation's  welfare  program.  But 
to  adequately  assess  what  this  role  should  be 
and  arrive  at  long-term  solutions  for  making 
the  welfare  program  more  effective,  the  Con- 
gress needs  Information  on  program  per- 
formance and  the  manner  In  which  States  are 
spending  Federal  funds.  The  Congress  does 
not  know  whether  services  are  effective,  or 
even  what  specific  State  programs  are  being 
financed  with  Federal  social  servloe  dollars. 
I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  undertake  work  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  answers.  Specifically, 
I  request  that  you  consider  providing  the 
Congress  with  reports  on : 

The  effect  that  social  services  have  on 
helping  welfare  recipients  achieve  self-sup- 
port or  reduced  dependency,  and 

The  manner  In  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  several 
States  account  for  Federal  dollars  spent  on 
social  services  and  the  type  of  State  programs 
being  finaniced  with  these  dollars. 

I  can  assure  you  that  such  reports  would 
be  extremely  useful  to  the  Congress. 
I  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely, 

Wn-LiAM  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

V.S.  Senate. 


COMPROMISING    LEGAL    SERVICES 
TO  THE  POOR 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
share  the  serious  concern  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  worked  diligently  for  months 
on  end  to  achieve  enactment  of  effective 
legislation  to  continue  and  expaaid  the 
war  on  poverty,  only  to  find  It  neces- 
sary to  make  significant  compromises  In 
the"  final  conference  report  on  this  legis- 
lation to  avoid  a  second  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  would  have  halted  existing  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs  altogether. 
Not  only  was  it  deemed  necessary  to 
drop  the  authorization  of  a  vitally  nfeeded 
child  development  program,  leaving  it  to 
an  uncertain  future,  after  Senate  pas- 
sage, as  separate  legislation;  not  only 
was  It  deemed  necessary  to  cut  back  total 
authorizations  by  $1,031,900,000  below 
what  the  Senate  had  originally  approved 
for  fiscal  1973.  and  $918.2  million  below 
Its  authorizations  for  fiscal  1974;  not 
only  was  it  necessary  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent even  more  than  a  controlling  role 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  a  newly  authorized  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  meet  his  unique 
definition  of  an  Independent,  nonpolitl- 


cal  agency;  no,  none  of  this  was  sufD- 
cient.  To  save  the  war  on  poverty  from 
ending  in  total  defeat  imder  the  present 
administration,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
for   the   Senate   and   House   conferees, 
deeply  committed  to  these  programs,  to 
agree  that  the  entire  title  creating  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  which  sup- 
posedly had  been  worked  out  over  lengthy 
negotiations     with     an     administration 
which  pubhcly  gave  this  Corporation  Its 
support,  must  now  be  stricken  from  the 
bill.   While    the    present   legal   services 
program  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity does  continue  to  exist  on  paper, 
it  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  this 
program  has   been   without   a  director 
since  February.  That  fact  in  itself  dem- 
onstrates an  absence  of  commitment  by 
the  Nixon  adnUnlstratlon  to  giving  mil- 
lions of  poor  Americans  the  access  to 
legal  services  that  is  demanded  if  we  are 
to  bring  into  reality  the  promise  of  equal 
justice  and  opportunity. 

In  previous  Senate  debate  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972, 
I  stated  my  profoimd  concern  that  effec- 
tive legal  aid  not  be  denied  to  over  25 
million  poor  Americans  who  must  be 
guaranteed  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  It  is  the  denial  of  this  protection 
that  is  the  harsh  reaUty  of  poverty.  It  is 
the  height  of  hypocrisy  to  counsel  a  poor 
family  that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws 
when,  under  those  laws,  they  find  no 
recourse  in  the  face  of  an  eviction  notice, 
or  outright  fraud,  or  unexpected  interest 
charges  that  make  it  impossible  to  meet 
loan  payments,  or  a  civil  or  crimhial  ac- 
tion without  adequate  defense  d)unBel. 
Equality  before  the  law  means  that  low- 
income  persons  must  have  the  same  ac- 
cess to  justice  as  do  more  affluent  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  recognize 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  war  on 
poverty  must  no  longer  be  a  halfhearted 
skirmish — a  firm  position  expressed  in 
congressional  action  to  authorize  fimdlng 
levels  for  economic  opportunity  programs 
at  $200  million  above  the  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1973  and  $300  million  above 
the  actual  spending  level  for  the  laat 
fiscal  year.  I  call  upon  this  sidminlstra- 
tion  to  raise  the  OEO  legal  services  pro- 
gram to  Its  fun  scale  of  operation  m 
authorized  by  Congress.  And  I  Insist  that 
the  next  Congress  put  itself  immediately 
to  the  task  of  enacting  legislation  to  end 
the  exploitation  and  despair  of  miUions 
of  poor  Americans  who  are  without  ef- 
fective recourse  to  legitimate  systems  of 
settling  disputes — the  bedrock  founda- 
tion of  respect  for  the  law. 


TVA  WEIGHS  THE  SOCIAL  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  NEEDS  OP 
TENNESSEE  WITH  REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority's  contribution  to 
Tennessee  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Tennessee  River  Valley  is  immeasurable. 
In  countless  areas  the  TVA  has  served 
as  the  catalyst  for  growth  in  the  seven 
State  region. 

Today,  TVA  has  a  new  challenge:  to 
walk  the  narrow  path  between  the  ctir- 
rent  economic  needs  of  our  citizens  and 
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the  Impact  meeting  those  contemporary 
needs  will  have  on  our  environment  over 

the  long  term.  .^    .    , 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  in 
perhaps  the  most  opportune  position  to 
set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
Uon  on  how  this  tightrope  should  be 
traversed.  The  regional  scope  of  the  TVA 
permits  it  to  plan  development  measur- 
ing its  impact,  not  Just  on  the  people  in 
the  local  area  but  valley  wide,  and  not 
just  this  year  but  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  .    ^       ^. 

Mr  President,  in  an  address  before  the 
Oak  Ridge  Rotary  Club  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  TVA   Chairman  A.   J.   Wagner 
made  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tions we  must  answer  if  regional  plan- 
ning and  environmentally  soimd  develop- 
ment is  to  succeed.  The  interaction  of 
social  needs  and  environmental  protec- 
tion Is  perhaps  the  most  complex  rela- 
tionships  we  face  In   determining   the 
shape  of  the  American  future.  The  rela- 
tionship between  population,  food  supply, 
resource  availability,  pollution,  technol- 
ogy, and  industrial  growth  are  all  mutu- 
ally interacting  aspects  of   a  dj-namlc 
svstem,  many  of  which  are  difficult  to 
quanUfy  In  traditional  economic  terms. 
It  Is  vital  that  we  develop  a  systematic 
approach  to  weigh  these  considerations 
so  that  we  may  efficiently  and  effectively 
allocate  our  resources  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  future. 

Because  it  represents  a  cogent  and 
thoughtful  perspective,  and  because  It 
illustrates  the  remarkable  insight  of  a 
fine  public  servant,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  text 
of  Chairman  Wagner's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  A.  J.  WAChfEK.  Chairman.  Ten- 
KcasKx    Vaixey    AirrHORTTT,    Bktore    Oak 

RIDCI      ROTARY     CLtTB,     OaK      RIDGE.     TENN.. 
AtTGCST  3,  1972 

Since  the  beginning,  a  prime  obstacle  to 
civilized  advancement  has  been  man's  pen- 
chant for  extremism.  Polarization  of  Ideals 
and  Ideas  has  been  the  stumbling  block  In 
the  wav  of  world  peace,  of  humanitarian 
causes  of  every  stripe  throughout  history. 
And  today.  In  this  Nation's  newloimd  and 
long  overdue  concern  over  the  state  of  ova 
environmental  condition,  It  threatens  to  dis- 
sipate Invaluable  time,  energies  and  re- 
sources— where  there  are  none  to  spare — 
from  the  everlasting  quest  for  true  and  full 
equalltv  In  life. 

We  suffer  still  from  a  "we — they"  complex. 
"If  only  they  would  stop  developing,  build- 
ing. Industrializing,  polluting,  (choose  your 
own  word  depending  on  the  special  Interest 
you  espouse),  then  we  could  have  a  clean 
and  safe  society." 

Last  month's  Issue  of  Tennessee  Surtey  of 
B-usiness  reported  on  a  graphic  example  of 
this   syndrome.    A    University   of    Tennessee 
marketing    sur\'ey    explored    the    extent    to 
which   Tennesseans   are   willing   to  pay   the 
cost   of   cleaning   up   the  environment.   The 
survey,  while  limited  in  scope,  revealed  some 
shocking  but  predictable  feelings.  While  some 
85  percent  of  those  Interviewed  agreed  that 
environmental  quality  was  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme   Importance,    over    60    percent    would 
be  willing  to  pay  only  a  token  amount  to 
remedy  environmental  problems,  and  over  30 
percent  stated  tbey  would  pay  nothing  to 
Improve  any  aspect  of  our  environment.  In 
short,  when  brought  to  the  realities  of  actu- 
ally paying  more  for  goods  and  services  and 


other  basics  to  solve  environmental  problems, 
the  majority  do  not  manifest  the  will  to  act. 
For  too  many  of  our  people,  the  problem  Is 
not  personal.  It  belongs  to  someone  else,  some 
place  else. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  purposeful  pol- 
luters who  act  in  single-minded  pursuit  of 
quick  personal  profit,  dumping  their  wastes 
needlessly  at  the  deliberate  expense  of  the 
public's  air,  water,  and  land.  When  such 
situations  are  discovered,  there  can  be  no 
compromise.  They  must  be  stopped.  But  at 
the  root  of  our  troubles  we  will  not  find  a 
cause  so  simple  as  the  greed  of  a  few  men. 
In  truth,  all  men  are  polluters.  And  In  the 
main,  our  environmental  problems  are  pro- 
duced In  fulfilling  human  wants  that  are 
basically  reasonable  and  necessary. 

Certainly,  this  Nation  and  Its  people  stand 
at   letist   partially   guilty   before   the   charge 
of  materialism.  But  adequate  housing,  pro- 
tection from  extremes  of  weather,  proper  diet, 
personal   qaoblllty,   meaningful   employment 
and  enjovable  leisure  are  basics  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  exceseive.  Yet  each  has 
a  marked  and  lasting  impact  on  our  environ- 
ment.   Collectively,    fed    by    the    Increasing 
needs  of  a  growing  population,  they  form  the 
real  environmental  dilemma  we  face  today. 
In   this   setting,   there   are   no  simple  an- 
swers.  The  scope   of   environmental   quality 
demands  that  we  patiently  and  persistently 
identify  the  true  dimensions  of  our  problems 
and  the  consequences  and  the  costs  of  alter- 
natives available  for  their  solutions.  It  calls 
for  a  broad  overview,  a  balanced  approach 
that  recognizes  the  Interlocking  nature  not 
only  of  our  environmental  problems  but  of 
all  living  things.  We  In  TVA  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  this  approach,  and  it  is  In  this  con- 
text that  I  want  to  discus*  a  few  of  the  major 
environmental   issues   facing   otir  Tennessee 
Valley  region  today. 

As  a  point  of  beginning,  any  honest  assess- 
ment must  deal  with  what  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  all  Valley 
people,  not  only  in  this  decade  but  through 
the  end  of  this  century  and  beyond.  This  Is- 
sue Is  basic  to  all  others.  A  recognition  and 
concern  for  this  fact  is  why  so  many  of  you 
in  Oak  Ridge  are  working  to  develop  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom,  and  to  avoid  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  In  the  process.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  much  environmental  talk 
today  refuses  to  face  up  to  these  hard  ques- 
tions at  the  outset,  and  that  refusal  leads  to 
some  myopic  views  and  gross  misconceptions 
about  what  is  and  what  Is  not  possible  as  we 
move  to  shape  the  future  of  the  region. 

What  do  we  know  about  the  years  just 
ahead?  How  many  people  will  we  have  In  this 
VaUey  and  what  can.  should,  and  must  be 
done  to  provide  the  basics  of  quality  living 
for  those  people?  How  many  Jots,  how  many 
homes,  schools,  how  many  hospitals,  how 
much  energy  and  what  kind  of  quality  must 
be  built  Into  these  ingredients? 

Let's  look  at  some  hard  facts.  This  week 
there  are  two  million  more  Americans  than 
there  were  last  summer.  Although  the  na- 
tlona  birthrate  has  been  declining  for  several 
years,  the  mathematics  o-f  motherhood  Is  stUl 
adding  more  than  one  percent  per  year  to 
the  Nation's  population. 

In  6ur  region,  conditions  are  similar.  By 
the  end  of  this  century,  the  Valley  region  Is 
projected  to  have  a  population  approaching 
9  9  million,  an  Increase  of  more  than  three 
million  people  from  Its  1970  level.  Some  2.3 
million  people  are  at  work  in  the  region  to- 
day Jobs  to  sen-e  the  Valley  a  generation 
from  now  must  climb  more  than  50  percent, 
an  addition  of  around  1.4  million  to  the  labor 
force.  This  Is  not  Just  a  statistic  to  satisfy 
someone's  notion  about  a  growing  economy. 
It  Is  the  very  human  and  Social  problem  of 
finding  useful  and  satlBfylng  outlets  for  the 
hopes,  the  ambitions  and  the  talents  of  the 
young  people  growing  up  here  today. 

Of  course,  these  projections  are  not  ab- 
solute. Many  factors,  some  over  which  we 


have  control  and  many  other*  over  which  «• 
do  not,  will  affect  current  trends.  But  what 
we  do  know  is  that  no  amount  of  wlahlnf 
can  change  the  Inexorable  fact  that  many 
more  people  are  going  to  make  increasingly 
heavy  demands  on  our  finite  resource  baae  u 
we  move  swiftly  toward  the  year  2000. 

Remember,  we  cannot  deal  with  a  world 
aa  we  might  wish  it  to  be.  We  are  Uvlng  hem 
and  now  in  a  real  world  and  these  are  real 
people  we  are  talking  about.  The  parent*  of 
the  children  to  be  bom  In  1990  are  already 
here.  Zero  population  growth  may  weU  be 
the  ultimate  answer  to  many  of  our  problems, 
but  the  simple  truth  is  that  It  cannot  be 
realized  immediately  and  no  decision  in  thla 
regard  somewhere  dovm  the  road  can  change 
the  fact  that  the  people  already  here  and 
those  who  Inevitably  wlU  follow  must  be  pro- 
vlded  the  best  living  and  working  condition* 
possible. 

This,  then,  Is  the  basic  framework  within 
which  our  decisions  must  be  made.  People, 
and  their  demands  for  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter  and   the    indiistrles   and   businesses  to 

provide  these  necessities — are  going  to  come. 
And  If  we  don't  recognize  this  Inevitable  fact 
and  begin  now  to  plan  for  and  control  thl* 
movement,  then  the  worst  fears  of  all  of  ua 
who  are  sincerely  Interested  In  the  environ- 
mental future  wUl  be  realized. 

Our  problems  extend  beyond  what  might 
be  termed  mere  people  pressure.  Where  the 
people  are  Is  an  issue  that  must  be  consid- 
ered In  tandem  with  how  many  people  there 
are  and  will  be.  For  more  than  seven  out  of 
ten  Americana,  home  Is  now  an  urban  set- 
ting and.  If  present  trends  continue,  by  the 
end  of  this  century  the  ratio  is  expected  to 
climb  to  9  of  10.  Nationally,  our  cities,  for 
decades,  have  had  to  cope  with  an  enormou* 
Influx  from  the  countryside,  and  they  have 
never  recovered.  The  city  migrant  Increaslng- 
'.y  finds  his  dream  of  the  good  life  has  become 
a  nightmare  of  congestion  and  decay,  while 
his  country  cousins  have  too  often  been  left 
In  areas  of  lonely  decline. 

One  alternative  to  solving  our  problems 
here  In  the  region  Is  to  shove  them  off  on 
someone  else,  some  place  else.  In  a  word,  con- 
tinued outmlgratlon  to  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  other  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. But  Is  this  a  fair  choice  for  people?  Is 
this  the  opportunity  for  quality  In  life  we 
lieor  so  much  about? 

Such  callous  disregard  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  not  shared  fully  in  the 
abundance  of  this,  the  richest  Nation  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  Is  totally  unacceptable. 
It  stifles  and  destroys  the  lives  of  those  who. 
unprepared,  migrate  to  the  Industrial  slum* 
of  our  large  metropolitan  centers.  And  It 
adds  Intolerably  to  the  seemingly  unsolvable 
problems  of  those  beleaguered  officials  who 
are  trying  so  desperately  to  cope  with  too 
many  people  in  too  little  space  with  too  few 
resources. 

The    soul-searing    ugliness    of    hard-core 
poverty  is  the  chief  environmental  ugUnee* 
we  still  have  to  combat  In  this  Nation.  The 
Idea  that  there  is  "an  inherent  richness  in 
rural  poverty,"  as  one  well-meaning  person 
tried  to  explain  to  me  recently.  Is  pure  myth. 
If  there  Is  any  "richness"  In  poverty — rural 
or  urban— It  escapes  me.  And  It  Is  long  past 
time  for  those  of  us  secure  In  our  suburban 
ranchers  to  understand  It  for  what  It  really  U. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  cannot  be  part  of  our  futui* 
In  this  Valley.   Instead  of  sending  our  tal- 
ented young  people  and  our  poor  to  Detrcrit, 
it  is  apparently  feared  that  we  would  bring 
Detroit  to  the  Valley,  wrecking  our  environ- 
mental hopee  in  the  process. 

But  there  Is  another  alternative — a  course 
that  can  enable  us  to  have  economic  gain* 
and  still  maintain  the  overall  quality  of  life 
we  hold  so  precious.  Here  In  the  Valley, 
planned  industrial  growth  is  helping  disperse 
population,  countering  the  national  trend 
toward     sprawling     metropolitan     clusters. 


Ktehty  percent  of  this  region'*  new  induB- 
t^  lobe  are  being  created  outside  the  metro- 
MUtan  centers.  The  people  who  are  fllUng 
^ese  new  jobs  still  have  access  to  open  space, 
to  green  fields  and  forerta  and  lakes  and 
gtteams.  Here  lies  opportunity  to  create  a 


tlcally.  we  might  wish  we  had  not  had  to 
have  the  ultimate  weapon  of  destruction  that 
created  this  city  of  Oak  Ridge.  We  nalght 
also  wish  we  did  not  have  to  face  the  en- 
vironmental   problems    produced    by    strip 

mines.  But  considering  the  alternatives,  we 

fi^.^le  that  ca^  be  V  Uvlng' model  of  the     did,  and  we  do.  The  "real  vrorld"  question  Is, 
h».t  of   both  economic  and  envlronmenttil      what  do  you  do  about  It? 
«Reilence   This  opportunity  should  be  easy         We  can  begin  by  saying  that  destruction 
,^  understand  here  In  Oak  Ridge— a  living     of  the  American  landscape  cannot  be  tol- 
i^^rklng  example.  erated  as  a  byproduct  of  strip  mining    We 

What  we  are  suggesting  Is  a  viable  altema-      can   work  to   develop   techniques  and  tech- 
nJ«  t.n  the  concepts  of  "no  growth"  or,  on      nology  to  reclaim  and  restore  most  strlppable 


the  other  hand,  mere  "growth  for  growth's 

sake."  , 

The  balanced  approach  to  planning  for  the 
regions  future  Is  the  critical  factor.  We  can- 
i^  concentrate  on  city,  suburb,  or  country- 
side alone.  If  we  reaUy  expect  to  provide 
□resent  and  future  citizens  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stay  and  live  and  work  In  this 
region,  and  If  we  expect  to  sustain  a  livable 
environment  in  the  process,  we  must  move 
now  to  create  a  rural-urban  mix  of  people 
and  jobs  and  services  on  a  reglonwlde  basis. 
We  need  to  help  create  a  system  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  with  open  space  within 


and  in-between. 

The  alternative  to  such  planning  Is  chaos, 
compounded  of  unfettered  development  and 
maximum  adverse  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. Look  at  typical  tirban  development  to- 
day with  its  sterile,  treeless  Uacts  and  high- 
way strip  growth.  Imagine  those  areas  a  cou- 
ple of  decades  from  now.  I  think  you  can  see 
In  your  mind's  eye  the  same  pollution  and 
decay  that  now  afflicts  old  Inner  cities,  except 
that  It  vrould  be  compounded  on  a  scale  too 
devastating  to  ftilly  comprehend. 

Olven  these  predictable  parameters  of  both 
the  problems  and  the  opportunities  facing 
the  Valley,  we  can  make  some  judgments, 
based  on  sound  fact  rather  than  wishful 
thinking,  about  what  we  have  to  do  to  get 
ihe  kind  of  quality  we  want  out  of  life. 

We  must  have  a  balance  between  oon- 
uoUed  water  supply  and  the  need  for  scenic 
streams,  preserved  in  their  :;atural  state  for 
the  aesthetic  value  they  provide.  Maintain- 
ing this  balance  requires  that  we  aaeess  all 
of  the  factors  Involved  and  come  up  with  the 
beet  possible  use  of  a  particular  watercourse, 
the  one  that  will  serve  the  greatest  niunber 
of  people  over  the  longest  period  of  time. 
If  the  people  now  living  and  those  in- 
evitably to  be  bom  In  the  Duck  River  area 
of  middle  Tennessee,  for  example,  are  to 
stay  In  the  area,  buUdlng  that  blend  of  urban 
opportunity  and  rural  heritage  we  are  seek- 
tag,  they  must  have  a  controlled,  safe  water 
supply.  If  the  people  of  the  lower  Little 
Tennessee  are  to  alleviate  their  crying  need 
for  Jobs  and  Improved  Incomes,  they  mtist 
be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  unique 
potential  of  the  water  and  land  resources 
available  to  them. 

But  the  people  of  this  Valley  also  need 
their  Obed,  Emory,  Buffalo,  and  Hlwa-ssee 
Rivers,  preserved  and  protected.  This  is  the 
balanced  approach  to  regional  development 
at  work.  In  some  areas  it  calls  for  carefully 
coordinated  development.  In  others  it  de- 
mands the  preservation  of  land  and  water  in 
its  present  condition.  This  Is  true  in  respect 
to  all  of  our  basic  resources.  The  Inevitable 
pressures  of  people  and  their  legitimate  needs 
dictate  that  neither  the  status  quo  nor  un- 
bridled change  can  hold  sway.  We  must  have 
a  blending  of  the  best  of  both. 

A  catalyst  for  much  of  the  environmental 
and  economic  progress  over  the  past  four  de- 
cades has  been  electric  energy.  It  will  re- 
main a  vital  factor  In  any  hopes  for  quality 
living  In  the  Valley  of  the  future.  Produfrlng 
the  growing  amounts  of  electricity  required 
in  this  region  presents  difficult,  but  not  un- 
solvable, problems.  For  example,  to  meet 
energy  needs  over  at  least  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century  wUl  require  the  min- 
ing of  coal — and  some  of  that  coal  will  have 
to  be  obtained  from  stirface  mines.  Again,  we 
need  to  separate  fact  from  fantasy.  Idealls- 


land,  and  we  can  say  that  where  such  tech 
nlques  are  not  applicable  the  land  must  not 
be  mined. 

We  now  have  the  necessary  technology  to 
reclaim  most  mined  lands,  restoring  their 
productive  and  aesthetic  value.  Indeed,  It  Is 
of  more  than  passing  Interest  to  note  that 
this  technology  has  been  and  Is  continuing 
to  develop  rapidly.  Men  have  been  going 
Into  the  black  holes  of  deep  mtaes  for  cen- 
turies and  still  human  and  environmental 
hazards  remain.  But  we  now  have  the 
ability  to  extract  a  vital  and  valuable  min- 
eral resource  by  strip  mining  without  de- 
stroying the  countryside  in  the  process. 

It  can  be  done.  Is  It  being  done?  TVA  can 
help,  but  It  can't  do  the  whole  Job  alone.  As 
the  only  major  purchaser  of  coal  in  this 
country  requiring  reclamation  of  Its  sup- 
pliers and  in  working  to  refine  the  tech- 
nology to  enable  even  more  effective  reclama- 
tion, we  are  trying  to  show  the  way.  The 
real  stumbling  block  is  public  desire,  the 
need  for  an  Informed  citizenry  and  the  will 
of  their  elected  representatives  to  develop 
and  apply  national  solutions  to  a  national 
problem. 

This,  again,  is  the  broad,  balanced  ap- 
proach at  work.  It  says,  in  effect,  use  tech- 
nology to  serve  man's  needs  rather  than  al- 
lowing him  to  become  the  servant  of  tech- 
nology. It  says  we  can  control  the  hazards 
of  mining,  of  ash  and  gaseous  air  pollution — 
and  this  is  what  TVA  and  other  concerned 
conservationists  are  working  to  accomplish. 
For  the  first  time  in  man's  history,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  disprove  the  myth 
that  muck  and  money  are  inseparable,  that 
man  must  destroy  to  create.  Through  wise 
application  of  scientific  knowledge,  we  can 
replace  the  concept  of  planned  obsolescence 
that  has  prevailed  too  long  In  our  throw - 
away  society  with  a  new  emphasis  on  reuse 
and  recycling  of  resources  and  wastes. 

A  prime  example  Is  the  Joint  efforts  by 
TVA.  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company, 
the  Atomic  Energy  CTenEcnlsslon.  and  the 
total  electric  Industry  to  build  and  operate 
the  Nation's  first  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  plant  on  the  TVA  system.  Our  goal 
is  to  demonstrate  that  the  breeder  can  pro- 
duce electricity  efficiently  and  reliably  with 
a  minimum  Impact  on  the  environment.  It 
has  the  potential  to  extend  the  useful  life 
of  our  basic  energy  sourcps—by  many  cen- 
turies. It  Is  environmentally  cleaner  and 
holds  the  promise  of  being  more  economical 
than  present  generation  methods. 

These  same  concepts  of  tesUng-and  dem- 
onstrating need  to  be  expanded  to  address 
all  of  the  broad  questions  facing  this  Nation 
and  Its  hopes  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

New  technologies  for  Improved  transpor- 
tation, communication,  waste  processing  and 
new  techniques  for  education,  rural  health, 
recreation — to  name  Just  a  few — are  needed 
to  foster  successful,  integrated  town-coun- 
try conununltles.  This  Is  where  efforts  like 
the  new  city  of  Tlmberlake  come  In.  Here 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  test  many  new 
ideas  within  the  context  of  a  viable,  living 
community.  It  extends  the  concept  of  "new 
towns"  beyond  the  "bedroom  community" 
stage,  where  residents  merely  spend  a  few 
hours  away  from  their  jobs.  It  would  have 
Its  own  economic  base,  the  modern  Indus- 
trial complex  on  TelUco  Lake — a  complex 
that   can   show  the   way  to  a   nonpoUutlng 


Industrial  society  while  providing  the  Job* 
and  Income  so  vital  to  halting  the  forced 
flight  of  our  people  to  some  overcrowded 
metropolis.  This  same  spirit  is  at  the  hesot 
of  an  effort  just  beginning  In  the  lower  Elk 
River  area,  an  effort  designed  to  expand 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  opportunities 
without  sacrificing  the  uncluttered  quality 
of  rural  life. 

How  much  land  will  be  needed  for  future 
business  and  industry?  How  much  fOT  home* 
and  community  services?  Which  natural  and 
scenic  areas  must  be  preserved  to  assure  bal- 
ance and  provide  for  a  wide  variety  of  rec- 
reational experiences?  Where  wUl  trees  grow 
and  which  areas  should  remain  In  farm 
land?  TVA  Is  seeking  answers  to  these  hard 
qviestlons — answers  based  on  the  possible 
and  the  plausible  as  well  as  the  desirable. 
But,  In  the  end.  society — and  that  means  all 
of  us — mtist  make  the  decisions  on  the  di- 
rections we  want  to  go. 

This  Is  why  It  Is  so  critically  Important 
that  the  public  have  access  to  creditable  and 
accurate  Information  upon  which  to  baae 
those  decisions.  If  we  are  to  act  intelligently, 
we  simply  must  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  fact  and  what  Is  personal 
opinion.  As  I  indicated  at  the  outset  of  our 
discussion.  In  a  climate  of  polarization  this 
difference  is  not  always  clear. 

There  will  be  differences  of  opinion,  of 
coiiTse.  This  Is  as  It  should  be  But  success 
will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  we  form 
our  opinions  on  the  basis  of  facts  rather 
than  hunch.  It  will  depend  on  the  use  of 
reason  rather  than  emotion,  on  a  sincere 
desire  to  provide  real  help  Instead  of  mere 
headlines. 

Our  goal  In  this  region  should  be  to  pro- 
vide people  with  alternatives  involving  a 
variety  of  living  and  working  environments, 
aiming  at  the  highest  possible  quality  In 
each,  offering  the  greatest  benefits  for  the 
greatest  number  over  the  longest  period  of 
time. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  about  the  tourist 
who  asked  the  distance  between  this  atomic 
city  of  Oak  Ridge  and  Cades  Cove  in  the 
Smoky  Mountains.  The  answer  someone 
gave:  "About  160  years."  This  Is  our  great 
chaUenge.  We  must  be  about  the  task  of 
bridging  this  time  span,  pledged  to  keep 
the  best  of  both  eras. 


EFFECT  OF  BILLS  TO  CONTROL 
BARBITURATE  DIVERSION  ON 
PHYSICIANS  AND  PHARMACISTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  year,  the  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  been  investigating  the 
problems  of  barbiturate  diversion  and 
abuse.  Barbiturates,  like  amphetamines, 
are  not  viewed  with  the  concern  that  we 
view  morphine  and  heroin,  although  we 
know  that  when  used  improperly,  bar- 
biturates may  be  even  more  debilitating. 
Casual  attitudes  toward  these  potentially 
destructive  drugs,  coupled  with  a  readily 
available  supply,  appear  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  current  trend  in  bar- 
biturate abuse. 

Many  witnesses,  including  former  bar- 
biturate addicts  and  law  enforcement 
officials,  have  told  the  subcommittee  that 
barbiturates  are  obtained  illicitly  from 
friends,  street  dealers,  physician^,  phar- 
macies, or  by  pUferlng  abundantly  sup- 
plied family  medicine  cabinets.  Others 
have  suggested  that  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  perstms  abusing  barbitu- 
rates obtain  them  originally  through 
legitimate  channels  and  then  resort  to 
self-medication,  nonmedicaJ  use,  or  even 
illicit  dealing.  Newspaper  reporters  work- 
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Ing  with  the  district  attorney  In  New 
York  City  obteined  barbiturates  with 
prescription  blanks  printed  at  nominal 
cost,  bearing  the  name  of  "Dr.  D.  M. 
Sugob"  which,  spelled  backwards,  reads 
"Bogus  M.D.".  These  prescriptions 
showed' no  BNDD  number  as  required  by 
law  A  youngster,  age  16,  himself  for- 
meriy  a  barbiturate  addict,  remarked 
that  it  is  less  of  a  "hassle"  to  obtain 
"downers"— barbiturates— than  it  is  to 
purchase  cigarettes. 

Although  specific  numerical  estimates 
differ,  there  appears  to  be  a  consensus 
that  a  significant  proportion  of  legiti- 
mately produced  barbiturates  ftad  their 
way  into  the  illicit  market.  Mr.  John 
IngersoU.  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
recently  told  the  subcommittee  that: 

Unlike  the  c«*e  of  all  other  major  drugs 
of  abuse  It  appears  that  barbltiirates  are 
supplied  exclusively  from  what  begins  as 
legitimate  production. 

In  April,  I  introduced  two  bills  de- 
signed to  provide  a  more  effective  means 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  barbitu- 
rate diversion  and  abuse.  The  first  bill, 
S  3539.  would  provide  for  the  reschedul- 
ing of  four  commonly  abused  shorter- 
acting  barbiturates  from  schedule  m  to 
schedule  n  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  This  change  would  subject  these  par- 
ticular barbiturates  to  stricter  produc- 
tion and  distribution  controls  as  well  as 
more  stringent  import  and  export  regu- 
lations. The  second  bill.  S.  3538,  would  re- 
quire all  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  soUd  oral  form  barbiturates  to  place 
Identifying  marks  or  symbols  on  their 
products. 

On  July  20, 1  introduced  S.  3819  to  re- 
quire maniif  acturers  to  incorporate  inert, 
Ixmocuous-  tracer  elements  in  schedxile  n 
and  rn  substances.  Law  enforcement  of- 
flcialB  have  testified  that  the  markings 
and  tracers  would  assist  them  in  tracing 
barbiturates  diverted  to  the  illicit  market 
back  to  the  original  production  and  dis- 
tribution sources. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  all  of  these 
measures  will  be  necessary  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  diversion  and  abuse  of 
barbitiirates.  The  subcommittee  will  con- 
tinue its  consideration  of  these  bills  d.xa- 
ing  the  coming  months  before  recom- 
mending specific  legislative  action. 

Many  legitimate  inquiries  regarding 
the  rescheduling  of  barbiturates  have 
been  raised  by  phj'slcians  and  phar- 
macists. It  is  Important  to  remember  that 
the  scheduling  of  a  controUed  substance 
In  schedule  n  is  intended  to  accomplish 
one  objective,  to  deter  or  prevent  diver- 
sion of  the  substance  whether  by  fraud, 
theft,  pilferage,  or  burglary.  Reschedul- 
ing will  also  effect  changes  in  the  man- 
ner barbiturates  are  handled  by  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists.  A  brief  discussion 
of  these  changes  follows: 
SBcmrrT 
AU  "practitioners"  must  store  schedtile 
n  drugs  in  a  securely  locked,  substan- 
tially constructed  cabinet.  BNDD  indi- 
cates that  locked  desks,  file  cabinets  with 
locks,  wood  or  metal  cabinets  with  locks. 
or  small  safes  meet  this  requirement.  The 
Controlled  Substances  Act  defines  the 
term  practitioner  as  follows : 


A  physician,  dentist,  veterinarian,  scien- 
tific Investigator,  pharmacy,  hospital,  or 
other  person  licensed,  registered,  or  other- 
wise permitted,  by  the  United  States  or  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  he  practices  or  does 
research,  to  distribute,  dispense,  conduct  re- 
search with  respect  to,  administer,  or  use  In 
teaching  or  chemical  analysis,  a  controUed 
subststfice  In  the  course  of  professional  prac- 
tice or  research. 


ORDER  FORM9 

A  triplicate  order  form  is  required  for 
each  distribution  of  a  controUed  sub- 
stance listed  in  schedule  U.  The  purpose 
of  the  order  forms  is  to  permit  BNDD 
to  trace  the  movement  of  the  substances 
and  to  enable  agents  to  spot  diversion, 
for  example,  excessive  orders  or  leaks. 
Forms  are  not  required  when  schedule 
II  drugs  are  procured  by  a  patient  pur- 
suant to  a  written  prescription  or  when 
they  are  dispensed  or  administered  di- 
rectiy  to  a  patient  by  a  registered  indi- 
vidual practitioner.  The  forms  are  free. 

RKCORDS  AND   IKVEKTORIES 

All  dispensers  of  schedule  n  drugs  are 
required  to  maintain  exact  records  re- 
garding  the   distribution   and   mainte- 
nance of  these  drugs  for  at  least  2  years 
from  the  date  of  the  entry.  Individual 
practitioners  must  maintain  these  rec- 
ords   separately    from    other    records. 
Pharmacists    and    institutional    practi- 
tioners must  maintain  records  and  in- 
ventories separately  and  keep  schedule 
n  prescriptions  in  a  separate  prescrip- 
tion file.  An  Individual  practitioner  is 
not  required  to  keep  records  with  respect 
to  nonnarcotic  substances   in  schedule 
n  which  he  dispenses  in  any  manner  un- 
less he  regularly  charges  his  patients, 
either     separately     or     together     with 
charges  for  other  professional  services, 
for  such  substances  so  dispensed.  Thus, 
when  he  substitutes  his  services  for  those 
of  a  pharmacist,  records  must  be  kept. 
The  act  provides  the  following  relevant 
definitions: 

The  term  "individual  practitioner"  means 
a  physician,  dentist,  veterinarian,  or  other 
tadlvldual  licensed  registered,  or  otherwise 
permitted,  by  the  United  States  or  the  Juris- 
diction In  which  he  practices,  to  dispense  a 
controlled  substance  in  the  course  of  pro- 
fessional practice,  but  does  not  Include  a 
pharmacist,  a  pharmacy,  or  an  Institutional 
practitioner. 

The  term  "Institutional  practitioner" 
means  a  hospital  or  other  person  (other  than 
an  mdlvldual)  licensed,  registered,  or  other- 
wise permitted,  by  the  United  States  or  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  It  practices,  to  dispense 
a  controlled  substance  In  the  course  of  pro- 
fessional practice,  but  does  not  Include  a 
pharmacy. 

The  term  "pharmacist"  means  any  phar- 
macist licensed  by  a  State  to  dispense  con- 
troUed substances,  Eind  shaU  include  any 
other  person  (e.g.,  a  pharmacist  Intern)  au- 
thorized by  a  State  to  dispense  controUed 
substaoices  under  the  supervision  of  a  phar- 
macist licensed  by  such  State. 

The  term  "prescription"  means  an  order 
for  medication  which  Is  dispensed  to  or  for 
an  ultimate  user  but  does  not  mclude  an 
order  for  medication  which  Is  dispensed  for 
Immediate  administration  to  the  ultimate 
user.  (E.g.,  an  order  to  dispense  a  drug  to  a 
bed  patient  for  immediate  administration  In 
a  hospital  Is  not  a  prescription.) 

PRESCRIPTIONS 

First,  a  pharmacist  may  dispense 
schedule  n  drugs  only  pursuant  to  a 
written  prescription  signed  by  the  pre- 


.scrlblng  individual  practitioner,  except 
that  In  the  case  of  an  emergency,  a  phar- 
macist may  dispense  a  schedule  n  sub- 
stance upon  receiving  oral  authorization 
of  the  prescriber  provided  that: 

The  quantity  is  limited  to  the  amount 
required  to  treat  the  patient  during  the 
emergency ; 

The  pharmacist  reduce  the  prescrip- 
tion to  writing; 

If  the  prescriber  is  not  known  to  Um 
pharmacist  a  reasonable  effort  is  made 
to  verify  the  authenticity  of  the  author- 
ization; and 

Withing  72  hours  the  prescriber  sup- 
ply a  written  prescription  to  the  phar- 
macist. 

Second,  the  refilling  of  a  prescription 
for  a  controUed  substance  listed  in  sched- 
ule n  is  prohibited,  except  when  author- 
ized by  a  physician. 

Barbiturate  abuse  is  a  problem  that 
should  concern  us  all.  It  reaches  into 
every  strata  of  American  society.  Bar- 
biturate abuse  can  lead  to  psychological 
or  physical  dependency,  or  both.  Barbit- 
urate withdrawal  is  a  serious  medical 
emergency  requiring  hospitalization.  It 
is  more  dangerous  than  heroin  with- 
drawal and  can  be  deadly. 

The  abuse  and  diversion  of  legitimately 
produced  dangerous  drugs  into  channels 
other  than  legitimate  medical,  scientific 
and  industrial  channels  should  be  a  pri- 
mary concern  for  aU  citizens.  While  the 
current  focus  of  concern  today  is  on 
heroin  addiction,  it  would  be  folly  to 
overlook  the  present  and  prospective  role 
of  legitimately  produced  dangerous  drugs 
such  as  barbiturates. 


DR.  IRA  A.  MORRIS,  WINNER  OP 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL'S 
DANIEL  BAKER,  JR.,  MEMORIAL 
AWARD 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  have  long  been  interested  In  the  health 
care  available  to  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion. Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  trained 
health  care  persormel  to  wage  the  battle 
against  all  forms  of  disease  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is,  therefore,  most  encouraging  to 
learn  of  a  doctor  who  possesses  an  ex- 
traordinary dedication  to  his  patients, 
substituting  friendly  conversation  and 
genuine  concern  for  institutional  cold- 
ness and  factory-like  efficiency. 

Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Ira  A.  Morris,  this 
year's  wtimer  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital's Daniel  Baker.  Jr.,  Memorial 
Award  for  dedication  and  attentiveneas. 
Dr.  Morris  has  combined  personal  in- 
volvement with  medical  proficiency. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Hopkins  Cites  'People 
Doctor.' "  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  of  August  17.  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobb. 
as  follows : 

Hopkins  Cites  "PEon*  Docto«" 
(By  Robert  Douglas) 

Althotigb  the  horse-and-btiggy  doct<Mr  mak- 
ing friendly  house  calla  has  ridden  off  Into 
medical  history,  hl»  legendary  concern  for 


pttients  Is  something  many  physicians  Btrive 

for  today.  _^ 

Dr.  Ira  A.  Morris  apparently  la  one  who 
(Joes.  He  is  this  year's  winner  of  the  Jobna 
Hopkins  Hospitals  Daniel  Baiter.  Jr.,  Memo- 
rial Award,  for  dedication  and  attentlveneas. 
Dr.  Morris,  attacking  Institutional  cold- 
ne«i  with  a  warm  handshake  and  sympathetic 
conversation,  says  he  tries  to  put  into  prac- 
tice his  belief  that  patients  miist  be  ap- 
proached with  an  eye  to  their  peraonal  prob- 
lems. 

The  social  and  domestic  problems  of  a  sick 
pereon  frequently  are  related  to  the  physical 
Illness,  he  continues,  and  so  It  is  hard  to  deal 
with  that  problem  without  recognizing  the 

first. 

"I  can  remember  when  my  father  was  In 
the  hospital  when  I  was  young  and  how  ap- 
preciative we  were  when  the  doctor  came  out 
to  talk,"  Dr.  Morris  recaUs. 

LIKE    GOLDEN    RTTUC 

He  says  he  tries  to  treat  his  patients  as  he 
would  want  to  be  treated — a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  golden  rule. 

Talking  things  out  Is  a  vital  part  of  patient 
care,  in  his  view.  Unforttinately,  most  doctors 
do  not  spend  enough  time  with  their  patients, 
according  to  this  father  of  two  young  chil- 
dren. 

Although  he  recognizes  that  time  binds,  he 
Insists,  "There  Is  Just  no  substitute  for  sit- 
ting down  and  talking  to  the  patient  and  iile 
family." 

Of  coxirse  there  Is  more  to  Dr.  Morris's 
method  than  talk. 

He  will  "follow  a  patient  he  has  treated 
from  one  ward  to  another  even  when  he  Is  no 
longer  responsible  for  the  patient,"  accord- 
ing to  Jeannette  Montanarl,  a  staff  worker 
in  the  division  of  clinical  pharmacology.  "He 
takes  a  personal,  as  well  as  professional  In- 
terest In  his  people." 

The  combination  of  Innumerable  extra 
checks  and  sincere  Interest  In  his  patients 
convinced  293  of  Dr.  Morris'  senior  coUeaguee 
to  select  >itm  from  a  field  of  78  aa  the 
twentieth  recipient  of  the  Baker  award. 

Presented  to  the  Hc^klns  physician  "most 
outstanding  in  providing  attentive,  sympa- 
thetic and  devoted  care  to  patients  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  art  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine," the  award  carries  $1,000  and  a  persozud 
plaque  to  go  along  with  the  permanent  one 
which  now  bears  his  name  In  the  lobby  of  the 
tiospital's  Marburg  buUdlng. 

A  surprise  banquet  was  held  not  long  ago 
when  Dr.  Morris  discovered  he  would  re- 
ceive the  ward,  established  by  Mrs.  Baker  In 
memory  of  her  husband  who  owned  the 
Standard  lAnxo  and  Stone  Company  before 
his  death  as  a  patient  at  the  Hopkins. 

Dr.  Morris's  delicate  touch  with  people  also 
extends  to  his  relationship  with  other  staff 
members. 

"He  doesn't  seem  to  antagonize  others  even 
though  they  know  he  is  there  checking  to 
make  sure  an  order  Is  carried  out."  Karen 
Atkins,  an  assistant  head  nvirse  In  the  Inten- 
sive care,  unit.  says. 

Dr.  Gary  Kammer  echoed  this  and  adds 
that  the  Hopkins  award  winner  mixes  his 
"pliable  personality"  with  "everyday  prag- 
matlsna." 

SWTTCHED    FROM    RESEARCH 

"In  treating  patients  Dr.  Morris  brings  to 
bear  what  is  known  In  modern  medicine  and 
makes  it  work,"  the  senior  assistant  resident 
ooatlnuos.  "He  can  take  what  he  reads  in  a 
Journal  and  apply  it." 

The  desire  to  work  with  people  drew  the  31- 
yeax-cdd  physician  from  a  research  fellowship 
program  to  the  Hopkins  in  1970. 

For  two  years  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Dr.  Morris  had  wwked  on  rlboneu- 
clelc  acid  and  protein  syntheals,  research  be- 
gun during  medical  school  at  Harvard. 

The  change  from  the  laboratory  research 
to  the  wards  at  the  Hc^klns  was  easy  and 
logical,  the  Boston  University  graduate  ex- 
Pi»lna.  "I  Hie  research,  but  In  1970  I  wanted 


to  get  back  to  clinical  medicine.  The  staff 
training  at  Hopkins  Is  exceUent  and  enables 
me  to  blend  clinical  work  with  academic 
medicine." 

The  mixing  of  both  interests  steered  the 
RockvUle  reeldent  into  the  hospital  and  away 
from  private  practice. 

"Hospitals  provide  academic  research,  and 
have  emergency  and  intensive  care  practice, 
unlike  private  practice.  A  difference,"  he  went 
on  "comparable  to  playing  golf  and  watching 
a  televised  match." 

INSTRtrCTOR    IN    MEDICINE 

As  a  recently  appointed  Instructor  In  med- 
icine on  the  Hopkins  faculty.  Dr.  Morris 
plans  to  remain  for  some  time  teaching  and 
researching  in  the  field  of  clinical  pharma- 
cology— a  new  area  of  medical  research  Hop- 
kins entered  three  years  ago. 

Dr.  Morris's  studlee  center  upon  discover- 
ing a  drug  to  treat  shock  patients. 

Most  of  Dr.  Morris's  clUUctJ  work  seems  to 
lead  to  people,  and  frequently  Into  their  per- 
sonal lives 

Treating  a  middle-aged  businessman  who 
has  liad  a  heart  attack.  Dr.  Morris  may  try 
to  convince  the  busineasman  to  slow  down 
and  avoid  certain  activities.  The  final  leg  of 
treatment  for  a  i)oor  patient  may  include  a 
personal  call  to  a  social  vrorker. 

"Thank  you's"  may  return  via  notes  or 
grateftil  spouses,  but  generally  "Most  people 
are  grateful  and  I  can  generally  detect  it," 
Dr.  Morrts  says. 

One  84-year-old  patient  did  not  want  his 


Genocide.  It  is  the  stated  conviction  of 
the  convention  that  international  co- 
operation is  imperative  to  free  mankind 
from  the  odious  scourge  of  such  actions 
directed  at  national,  etlinic.  racial,  or 
religious  groups. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  which  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  ratified,  re- 
suited  following  the  extermination  of 
millions  of  Jews  during  World  War  IL 
The  International  Militarj"  Tribunal  de- 
cided that  the  mass  murders  of  the  Jews 
in  Germany  was  not  a  war  crime  and 
thus  lay  outside  its  jurisdiction.  The 
United  Nations  then  declared  genocide 
an  international  crime.  The  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nation.^  signed 
the  Genocide  Conv^nyMr^TlIays  later. 
The  Conventlon^^j*rordlng  to  article  13^_ 
was  to  take  effe«^90  days  after  the  20iff^ 
coimtry  ratified  the  Convention.  This 
occurred  on  January  12,  1951. 

renty-four  years  have  now  passed 
witli<9«i*-.^e  United  States  becoming  a 
party  to  this  important  document. 
Seventy-five  other  nations  have  become 
party  to  it. 

Tragedies  as  the  one  in  Mimich  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Such  inci- 
dents, international  in  scope,  must  be 
brought  imder  control  by  the  nations  of 


graUtude  missed,  so  he  left  a  sUver  oovere*^   the  world  acting  together.  What  is  really 


copy  of  the  Old  Testament  imported  from 
Israel.  Dr.  Morrts  recaUs  being  surprised  be- 
cause he  actually  spent  very  Uttle  time  with 
the  man. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  doctor's  day  Is 
spent  working  on  emergency  room  care.  With 
his  promotion  to  faculty  Instructor  In  medi- 
cine came  the  newly  created  poet  of  aasooiate 
physiclan-in-oharge  of  the  medical  emer- 
gency service  (all  emergency  care  not  requir- 
ing surgery) .  Long  range  planning  and  daUy 
organization  of  emergency  care  also  are 
among  his  new  responslbUltles. 

Dr.  Morris  has  some  ideas  lor  improving 
emergency  room  care.  One  Is  giving  nursee 
expanded  responsibUiUes.  Thia  would  free 
doctors  to  work  in  the  areas  most  needed  and 
enable  patients  to  be  treated  faater. 

The  harsh  reality  of  an  emergency  room 
is  a  long  way  from  the  eaey,  calculated  pace 
of  the  horse-and-buggy  doctor,  or  even  TV's 
Jack  of  all  medical  trades,  Marcus  Welby.  MX). 

"The  Image  Dr.  Welby  gives  Is  normaay  a 
desirable  one,"  Dr.  Morris  says.  "He  represents 
an  ideal  doctor  for  most  Americans — but 
makes  people  expect  too  much." 


at  issue  here  is  the  attempt  to  curb  the 
grievous  excesses  of  mankind.  The  time 
has  come  when  genocide  must  be  out- 
lawed by  internationally  accepted  trea- 
ties. ThiptSenocide  Convention  seeks  to 
set  a  higher  standard  of  international 
morality  in  the  face  of  such  crimes 
against  humanity  as  occurred  in  Munich. 
We  must  not  be  content  with  our  out- 
rage. I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  swiftly  and  place 
the  United  States  in  active  opposition  to 
such  atrocities. 


OLYMPIC  TRAGEDY  FORCES  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senseless  murder  of  10  members  of  the 
Israel  Olympic  tesun  by  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists is  a  flagrant  commission  of  the 
crime  of  genocide. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  both  Germany  and 
Israel,  agonizingly  reminiscent  of  past 
horrors,  that  these  young  men  should 
have  been  struck  down  in  the  midst  of 
international  athletic  competition.  We 
can  only  condemn  such  cold-blooded  tac- 
tics which  subvert  the  dignity  of  human 
lives  to  political  ambitions.  The  grief  of 
the  families  of  the  victims  is  a  grief 
which  we  must  all  share  in  a  world  where 
innocent  human  life  is  so  cheap  as  to  be 
marketed  for  nationalistic  aims. 

This  act  of  lawless  terrorism  must 
force  us  again  to  consider  the  imi>ortance 
of  the  United  Nations  Convention  on 


PRISON    REFORM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  on  a  subject  in  which  I 
have  a  deep  interest.  In  noUns  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  tragedy  at  Attica,  a 
New  York  State  correctional  facility,  he 
has  lamented  the  record  of  this  Congress 
in  passing  legislation  concerning  reform 
of  our  corrections  system. 

In  his  remarks,  my  distinguished,  col- 
league repeated  the  statement  of  tlie 
President,  that: 

No  institution  within  our  society  ha*  a 
record  which  presents  such  a  conclusive  case 
of  failure  as  does  our  prison  system. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  must  concur  in 
this  statement,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
must  ask  Senator  Bkixjcon  to  join  me  in 
efforts  to  enact  constructive  legislation. 

Since  the  tragedy  of  Attica,  the  present 
administration  has  sent  to  Congress  two 
proposals  in  the  area  of  corrections, 
neither  involving  the  kind  of  major 
change  necessary  to  do  what  must  be 
done.  One  of  these  proposals  is  now  Pub- 
lic Law  92-293.  The  other  was  sent  up 
only  2  days  ago. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  prc^xxsals 
which  others  have  made  in  this  field  of 
corrections : 

The  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
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Bellmon,  S.  662.  is  most  worth  while  in 
Its  purpose.  It  would  authorize  research 
and  demonstration  grants  to  establish 
model  penal  systems.  This  authority, 
however,  has  already  been  given  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  as  stated  by  the  adminis- 
tration In  its  testimony  before  my  sub- 
committee. 

Legislation  which  I  introduced,  s. 
2732,  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
characterized  as  "an  Important  part  of 
the  rehabilitation  process,"  has  also  been 
a  subject  of  study  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  PerUtentlarles  because  it 
concerns  jobs  that  will  enable  ex-offend- 
ers to  live  in  a  lawful  manner.  This  legis- 
lation, however,  has  been  vigorously  op- 
posed by  this  administration,  despite  its 
own  studies  which  conclude  that  such  an 
approach  Is  necessary. 

While  I  can  understand  the  interest  of 
an  administration  in  suggesting  modi- 
fications to  legislation  which  will  make 
its  implementation  more  effective,  I  can- 
not understand  a  studied  refusal  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  such  modifications. 

Nine  months  ago,  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  man  who  was  serving  as  Attor- 
ney General  endorse  the  concept  of  safe 
and  effective  alternatives  to  prison  com- 
mitments, a  proposal  which  had  been 
rolling  around  in  my  mind  for  some 
time.  I  have  introduced  the  legislation 
necessary  to  authorize  such  a  program, 
and  I  am  hopeful  today  that  partisan- 
ship will  not  be  a  barrier  to  its  enact- 
ment. ,  .. 

Third,  I  have  found  in  my  many  visits 
to  penal  and  correctional  institutions 
that  the  administration  of  parole  is  one 
of  the  serious  causes  of  disruption  and 
difficulty  in  them.  Under  my  direction, 
the  subcommittee  staff  has  prepared  leg- 
islation reorganizing  parole  procedures 
for  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole,  which  has 
been  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the  ad- 
ministration—but with  the  proviso  that 
no  legislation  be  enacted  this  year. 

I  believe  that  the  record  of  the  cur- 
rent Congress  in  the  area  of  corrections 
is  good.  We  have  provided  new  treatment 
programs  for  the  institutions  which  re- 
store hope  to  Inmates,  we  have  provided 
new  resources  desperately  needed  for  the 
community  supervision  of  those  offend- 
ers who  can  benefit  from  this  kind  of 
treatment;  we  have  provided  the  addi- 
tional correctional  officers  needed  to 
presen-e  the  safety  and  security  of  In- 
mates and  Institutions,  and  we  have  ap- 
propriated funds  to  ultimately  replace 
.some  of  these  walled  fortresses  with 
treatment-centered  institutions. 

I  Invite  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  other  Senators  to  join  in  these  con- 
structive efforts  to  reduce  the  recidivis- 
tlc  crime  which  threatens  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  Nation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BORIS  YOUNG 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out this  great  land  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  selflessly  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  in  tasks  to  help  others. 
Standing  at  the  pinnacle  of  this  group  is 
the  remarkable  Boris  Young,  who  will  be 
honored  by  his  peers  at  a  testimonial 
banquet  on  October  1  at  the  Century 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 


Boris  Young  is  a  leader's  leader.  His 
inspiration  has  been  directly  responsible 
for  msDi'  thousands  of  people  to  make 
personal  commitments  to  work  on  behalf 
of  important  community  welfare  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Young  had  early  in  life 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  inter- 
relationships between  the  goals  and 
aspirations  of  the  young  State  of  Israel 
and  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  significant  parallels  be- 
tween these  two  countries.  Each  was  bom 
as  a  democracy  to  fulfill  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  its  people.  Each  has  had  to 
fight  for  survival.  At  the  start,  each  has 
had  to  go  abroad  for  help  to  achieve  its 
own  economic  development.  The  United 
States  as  a  fledgling  nation  sent  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  other  emissaries  to 
Europe  to  borrow  funds  to  aid  our  Na- 
tion. Israel  created  its  bond  sales  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  generating  economic 
muscle. 

There  are  differences,  too,  in  the  cir- 
cimistances  of  the  birth  of  these  nations. 
The  United  States  was  bom  in  revolution 
by  men  wanting  to  be  free.  Israel  was 
given  nationhood  by  the  common  consent 
of  world  opinion  through  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1948  following  the  slaughter  of  6 
million  Jews  in  Europe.  Now,  almost  25 
years  after  the  founding  of  Israel,  that 
nation  has  developed  into  our  most 
stanch  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  This  tiny 
nation  provides  the  foothold  of  democ- 
racy in  that  important  section  of  the 
world. 

The  central  core  of  Boris  Yoimg's  work 
for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century  has 
been  intertwined  with  the  fate  of  Israel. 
He  has  constantly  been  in  the  forefront 
of  American  leadership  striving  to  help 
m  its  d>Tiamlc  development,  to  help  in- 
sure the  survival  of  this  small  nation, 
despite  the  fact  that  Israel  is  isolated 
and  surroimded  by  a  sea  of  hostile  forces 
scores  of  times  larger  than  itself  both  In 
population  and  land  mass. 

Championing  the  weak  when  right  is 
on  the  side  of  the  weak  is  a  hallmark  of 
Mr.  Young's  cht-racter. 

He  could  have  had  a  different  kind  of 
life.  Mr.  Yoimg  attended  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  Columbia  Law  School,  earning 
high  honors.  He  also  devoted  himself  to 
causes  he  felt  were  important. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Gov.  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  of  New  York,  and  won  high 
praise  for  his  important  research  con- 
tributions. 

A  rich,  remunerative  career  in  business 
was  waiting  in  the  wings  for  Boris  Yovmg. 
But  he  turned  it  aside  to  work  in  the 
area  of  his  dreams— to  help  the  fledgling 
State  of ,  Israel  attain  statehood,  to  help 
it  provide  a  refuge  for  Jews  salvaged 
from  the  genocidal  mania  then  sweeping 
Europe  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish 
a  foothold  for  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  those  formative  years  he  was  an  in- 
spiration to  many  as  he  rallied  support 
for  the  small  state-to-be. 

As  it  was  no  siuprise  that  when  the 
Israel  bond  organization  was  developed. 
Boris  Young's  association  with  that 
group  began.  In  January  1951  he  directed 
the  Israel  bond  campaign  in  Boston,  the 
first  one  in  any  major  city  In  America. 
This  inaugurated  the  program  which  has 


helped  to  give  more  than  $2  billion  In 
lo&ns  to  aid  in  the  rapid  growth  of  thii 
developing  ixatlon.  These  loans,  let  tbe 
record  be  clear,  have  always  been  repaid 
promptly  when  due,  complete  with  stip- 
ulated interest. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Young  became 
supervisor  for  the  sale  of  Israel  bondi 
in  the  New  England  area  before  moving 
to  Toronto  to  launch  the  Israel  bond 
program  in  Canada. 

He  spent  1  year  as  city  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  bond  ofQce  in  1954  and 
for  the  following  6  years  headed  the 
Philadelphia  program  for  bond  sales.  He 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  in  1961  and  now, 
after  11  more  years  of  service,  he  is 
leaving  the  Israel  bond  organization.  Hla 
enviable  record  shows  that  wherever  he 
went,  year  after  year,  he  helped  to  break 
existing  records  of  participation  in  terms 
of  dollars  raised  for  Israel  to  pursue  its 
development  program,  in  percentage  in- 
creases over  his  own  and  other  com- 
mirnity  efforts  and  in  recruitment  of 
volimteers  to  aid  in  this  Important  pro- 
gram both  for  Israel  and  the  United 
States. 

Boris  Young  tvims  people  on.  The 
leaders  he  developed  for  the  bond  cam- 
paigns became  inspired  leaders  for  many 
major  philanthropic  endeavors.  He 
helped  many  to  set  a  purpose  and  goal 
to  their  lives  by  working  on  programs 
to  help  others. 

When  Boris  Young  made  his  decision 
to  leave  the  bond  program,  many  of  the 
lay  leadership  who  worked  with  him  were 
quick  with  praise. 

Attomey  Eugene  L.  Wyman,  a  distin- 
guished leader  in  California,  declared: 

Boris  Young  has  made  s  contribution  to 
the  State  ol  Israel,  and  therefore  to  the 
United  States  perhaps  unequaled  by  any 
man  In  this  co\intry. 


Business  executive  Amnon  Bameea, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Daylln,  Inc, 
said: 

Boris  Young  Is  a  man  who  has  lived  and 
breathed  Israel  24  hours  a  day.  His  contri- 
bution must  not  only  be  measured  by  the 
millions  of  dollars  In  Israel  Bonds  he  hu 
been  responsible  for  selling.  Any  evaluation 
must  include  the  inspiration  he  has  gtren 
countless  thousands  of  people  encouraging 
them  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  cause 
and  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Victor  M.  Carter,  well-known  Callfa- 
nia  philanthropist  who  now  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versity, called  Mr.  Young  "one  of  the 
most  successful  persons  In  the  history  oi 
fimdraising  .  .  .  the  most  capable,  moet 
hardworkwing,  most  dedicated  person  to 
his  field." 

Joseph  D.  Shane,  attomey  and  Invew- 
ment  banker,  described  Boris  Young  as 
"a  man  with  dimension  and  imaglnft- 
tion"  noting  that  he  had  "served  Israel 
with  unparalleled  dedication." 

Joseph  N.  Mitchell,  president  of  Bene- 
ficial Standard  Corp.  said  of  Mr.  Young: 

He  has  responded  to  the  challenge  of  tte 
needs  of  the  State  of  Israel  far  beyond  thit 
which  might  have  been  expected  .  .  .  H«  i* 
tnily  a  man  of  accomplishment  and  a  pM- 
son  who  virin  never  be  forgotten  by  those  wno 
Itnow  him. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  a  tribute  dinnff 
honoring  Boris  Young  will  be  held  » 
further  the  sale  of  Israel  bonds.  It  is  » 


ffQKite  to  this  remarkable  man  that  the 
Iniportant  and  distinguished  leaders  who 
have  served  as  general  chairmen  for  the 
Ytiiaas  campaigns  through  th^  years  will 
(grre  as  cochalrman  for  thl^occaslon. 
jt^  will  be  joined  by  an  outstanding 
^lOQiBn  representing  the  women's  division 
of  sU  campaigns. 

Ite  cochsdrmen  of  the  dinner  are: 
Messrs.  Wyman,  Bamess,  Carter,  Shane, 
and  Mitchell  as  well  as  Hershey  Gold, 
Los  Angeles  businessman  and  current 
gKieral  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Is- 
xtA  bond  campaign,  and  Mrs.  J.  Louis 
Prtlbrun,  chairman  of  the  board  ol  gov- 
ernors of  the  Los  Angeles  women's  di- 
vision of  Israel  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  with  a  great  sense 
(£  pride  that  I  ask  Senators  to  join  me 
In  a  unanimous  salute  and  tribute  to 
Boris  Young,  who  has  devoted  his  life 
tor  the  cause  of  his  people  and  the  State 
of  Israel. 


TESTIMONY  OP  LT.  JACK  8TONE- 
BRAKER  ON  BEHALF  OP  THE 
FRATERNAL  ORDER  OF  POLICE  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  S.  2507 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  testimony  of 
Lt  Jack  Stonebraker,  Jr.,  national  legis- 
lative committee  chairman  for  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  ol  Police  in  support  of  S. 
2507,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  August 
9,  1972.  On  September  14,  1971.  Lieu- 
tenant Stonebraker  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  urged  the  passage  ol 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  Satur- 
day night  special  handguns  to  the  public. 
I  believe  it  is  especially  significant  that 
this  measure  has  the  support  ol  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  an  organization 
of  more  than  140.000  members. 

In  his  testimony,  Lieutenant  Stome- 
braker  cited  statistics  from  the  FBI  uni- 
form crime  reports  which  showed  that 
during  the  1960's,  561  law  enlorcement 
officers  were  killed  in  the  line  ol  duty. 
Hanrigurw  were  used  in  81  percent  of 
these  deaths. 

I  should  like  to  update  these  figures 
for  the  Senate.  Prom  1970  through  April 
1972,  280  more  police  officers  have  been 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Thus,  during 
the  past  12  years,  a  total  ol  821  ol  our 
law  enforcement  ofl'cers  have  been 
Hlled— 78  percent  by  handguns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  tes- 
timony of  Lieutenant  Stonebraker  on 
bAalf  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  should  also 
like  to  commend  ^iirn  for  his  work  as  a 
dedicated  police  officer  in  the  city  ol 
Mnncle,  Ind.,  for  the  past  16  years. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobo,  as  follows: 

TttlTMONT  OF  liT.  JACK  STONEBRAKZR,  JE. 

My  name  is  Jack  Stonebraker,  Jr.  I  am 
National  Legislative  Committee  Chairman 
w  the  Fraternal  Order  of  PoUce,  the  -oldest 
wm  largest  of  National  poUce  organizations. 
I  am  a  full-time  PoUce  Officer,  serving  as  sucli 
f«  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  the  dty  ol 
•nmcle.  Indiana.  I  come  to  Vfaahlngton,  D.C. 
W-*«ekly  to  promote  legislation  beneflci&l 
«>  p<^oe  officers  nationally,  and  to  tbtt  pio- 
t<MlonaUzatlon  of  law  enforcement  so  w» 
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may  enjoy  tbe  preservation  of  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlnei  as 
theae  were  granted  by  tbe  Oonstltutlon  and 
tbe  BUI  of  Rlgbtt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  affording  ma 
the  prlvUege  of  presenting  facts  in  behalf  of 
tbe  Amendments  to  the  Oun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  Introduced  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh  and 
his  colleagues.  I  am  moet  happy  that  tba 
Committee  is  considering  this  legislation 
which  would  provide  more  strlngvnt  regfula- 
tlons  governing  the  sale  of  firearms  not  suit- 
able for  sporting  purposes.  I  wish  to  state 
that  we  in  professional  law  enforcement  are 
not  opposed  to  the  true  sportsman  nor  bis 
weapons,  provided  their  use  remains  within 
the  confines  of  the  code  and  tba  statutes.  As 
professional  law  enlorcement  personnel,  we 
feel  primary  concern  and  Interest  in  pro- 
viding tbe  citizens  with  tbe  protection  of 
their  Uves.  property  and  rights. 

As  this  Committee  knows,  in  1968,  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  No.  90-618 — "Oun 
Control  Act  of  1968."  This  law,  as  passed  by 
Congress,  was  for  the  ptupose  of  providing 
support  to  federal,  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  In  tbelr  fight  against 
crime  and  violence.  This  Act  was  passed  with 
the  Intent  of  limiting  the  acceealbillty  of  the 
small  calibre,  Inexpensive  handguns,  which 
prior  to  that  time  were  largely  Imported  from 
foreign  manufacturers.  The  amendment  as 
Introduced  would  strengthen,  we  feel,  tbe 
current  statute,  In  that  "domestlcaUy"  man- 
ufactured weapons  would  be  required  to  con- 
form with  safety  standards  and  sales  criteria. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  IH>Uce- 
man's  life  Is  not  an  enviable  one.  Within  tbe 
past  two  or  three  years,  tbe  burdens  laid 
upon  law  enforcement  officials  have  been 
greatly  iiusreaaed.  The  danger  which  Is  pres- 
ent in  even  relatively  common  times  has  been 
compounded  by  a  series  of  developments  of 
which  this  Conmilttee  Is  weU  aware.  The  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  vkdent  demonstrations 
on  and  oB  the  campuses  has  added  to  the 
perils  with  which  tbe  police  officer  is  faced. 
The  crime  rate  Increases  steadily.  In  many 
cities  the  streets  are  not  safe  at  night  and 
there  are  areas  where  the  passerby  is  not 
safe  even  In  tbe  daytime.  Many  businesses 
and  industries  In  the  larger  cities  are  folding 
simply  because  they  are  burglarized  and 
robbed  so  often.  During  tbe  first  six  months 
of  1971:  robberies  were  up  17%,  aggravated 
assault — 8%,  and  murders — 11%.  It  Is  in 
these  three  categories  of  crime  that  guns 
are  moet  commonly  used. 

Obviously,  an  orderly  society  is  impoaslble 
without  adequate  and  efficient  policemen  and 
statutes  which  are  to  be  enforced. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  feels  that  a 
series  of  measures  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Federal  Qovemntent  to  make  police  work 
more  attractive  and  safe.  One  of  these  meas- 
ures is  tbe  Amendment  to  tbe  Qun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  I  dont  think  I  need  to  empha- 
size that  all  crime  is.  In  reality,  interstate  in 
character. 

In  the  comm.lsBlon  of  violent  crimes  we 
find  that  weapons — to  wit:  guns — are  used 
between  66%  and  70%  of  the  times.  Tbe 
Uniform  Crime  Report — Orlme  in  the  United 
States,  published  annually  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, Indicates  the  tremendous  percen- 
tage of  Increase  in  violent  crimes  and  tbe 
iise  of  wei^Mns  In  tbe  same.  PYom  1060,  to 
1969,  561  law  enforcement  officers  were  killed 
In  the  line  of  duty  and  firearms  were  used  In 
96  percent  of  these  incidents. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that  tbe  death 
of  a  pK>llce  officer  Is  a  financial  burden  upon 
tbe  conununlty  as  the  funds  Invested  In  his 
training,  etc.  are  lost  completely  and  a  re- 
placement must  be  trained  and  schooled.  Nor 
need  I  tell  you  that  tbe  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  policemen  are  family  men.  Nor  do 
I  need  to  empbaatsa  that  tbe  death  of  a 
polloeman  or  law-abiding  citizen  results  in 
nearly  every  Instance  with  tbe  moet  Berlous 
consequences  to  his  widow  and  children;  to 


say  nothing  ot  the  grlaf  and  sorrow  thay 
undergo.  To  quote  F3J.  Director,  J.  Bdgar 
Hoovar,  "When  a  law  enforcement  officer  dlM 
at  tba  bands  of  a  klUar,  part  of  ova  Byatam 
of  law  dies  with  him." 

Permit  me  to  q\iote  tbe  words  of  Dataottv* 
Harry  Kocb.  of  tbe  Maricopa  County,  Arlaooa, 
Sheriff's  Office,  who  wrote:  "A  Part  at  Aomt- 
lea  Died 

Somebody  killed  a  policeman  today 

And  a  part  of  America  died  .  .  . 
A  place  of  our  country  he  swore  to  protect 

Will  be  burled  with  blm  at  his  alila. 

The  beat  that  be  walked  waa  a  battlaflald.  too, 
Jiist  as  If  he  had  gone  oS  to  war; 

Though  the  flag  of  our  naUoQ  wont  Of  at 
half-mast 
To  his  name  they  wiU  add  a  gold  atar. 

Tbe  suq>ect  wbo  shot  him  will  stand  tip  la 
court 
With  counsel  demanding  bla  rlghta, 
WhUe  a  young,  widowed  mother  must  week 
for  her  klda 
And  spend  many  long,  lonely  nghts. 

Tes,  somebody  killed  a  pcHlcemaa  today  .  .  . 

Maybe  in  yovir  town  or  mine, 
WbUe  we  slept  In  comfort  behind  our  lookad 
doors 

A  cop  put  his  life  on  tbe  Una. 

Now  his  ghost  walks  the  beat  on  a  dark  dty 
street, 

And  he  stands  at  each  new  rookie's  slda; 
He  answered  the  call  ...  of  himaeU  gave  bim 
aU. 

And  a  part  of  America  died  .  .  ." 

We.  In  law  enforcement,  feel  the  rastrieUon 
on  tbe  avallabUlty  of  inezpenslTe.  smsJl  cali- 
bre hunrtgiiriH  would  be  beneficial  to  law  aa- 
f  orcemant  and  society  In  ganaraL  I  ooold  fltta 
example  after  example  In  which  tba  small 
calibre,  domaetlc  handgun — tbe  so-oallad 
"Saturday  Night  Special" — has  been  uaad  In 
crimes  of  violence  and  tbe  victims  were  boci- 
orable  Individuals  living  within  tba  legal 
framework  of  society. 

Reasons  for  the  use  of  this  type  of  weapon 
are  obvious — the  gun  is  inazpanalva.  aaaUy 
obtained,  eaaUy  concealed  and  it  Is  letbaL  Tlka 
weapons  are  sold,  with  no  questions  asked,  to 
non-reeidente.  criminals,  and  immature  juva- 
nllae. 

Previous  testimony  before  Oommlttaa  baar- 
ln0i  baa  caUed  for  the  0\in  Control  Aat  to 
"pioblbit  tba  dofneatlc  production  cf  tbaaa 
Junk  guns." 

I  brieve  that  Oongreas  must  act — mart 
act  upon  this  Amendment  without  daUy — 
before  tbe  laoldents  of  criminal  misnaa  oC 
tbeee  guna  reaches  astronomical  proporttODS. 

I  need  not  teU  tbe  members  of  tbla  Ctam- 
mittee  that  we  are  engaged  In  a  war  vttlt 
crlma,  a  war  which  we  are  loaing.  Adequate 
and  eOolent  police  forces  are  not  tbe  only 
naceaalty  in  tbe  flgfat  against  crlma.  Ttw 
Fraternal  Order  of  PoUoe  feels  that  tbe  whole 
field  of  criminal  law  must  be  IntaUlgently 
and  thoughtfully  worked  over  so  that  tba 
criminal  may  not  spend  mnntha  or  yean 
awaiting  trial  after  committing  lawleea  aota; 
meanwhile  committing  other  crimae.  Llbecal 
jtidlclal  trends  have  a  "daoioraUalng  eOaot" 
on  law  MiforoemMit.  It  is  dlaconcertlng  to 
know  that  you  have  arrested  a  vlolaat  crim- 
inal and  meat  him  oomlng  down  tba  lUuut. 
We  feel  that  tbe  oouru  muot  face  reality  and 
realise  what  a  cancer  crime  baa  coma  to  be  to 
tba  country  aa  a  whole. 

First  steps  first — that  is  why  we,  on  bel^aU 
of  tbe  Fraternal  Order  of  PoUce  and  Its  Na- 
tional President  Jotm  J.  Harrtngtoa,  ux^a 
tbe  paaeage  as  quickly  aa  poaalbla  of  tbla 
amendment  which  would  assist  toward  tba 
objeottvea  we  aU  seek— a  stabla.  ordaily  and 
proaperooa  aodaty. 

Oentlamen  of  the  Oongreaa,  I  slnoer^  ap- 
preciate tbe  opportunity  to  appear  baCoca 
yoa  and  aak  your  moet  serious  and  aloowa 
daUberatloDa. 
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CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  ^»f^^. 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  ^^^ 
^on  Campaign  Act  which  ^ 
S^outlawed  campaign  SPO*  «J,^!^ 
ments  of  less  than  a  nilnute  s  Jura^ 
Although  that  amendment  did  not  pass, 
f^tlSe  t?  beUeve  that  such  aprovl- 
sloTls  necessary  to  Insure  toc«?«f  ^f^". 
log  on  substantive  Issues  during  elec 
M  Jn  ^mpaigns-  So  long  as  the  use  of 
eo^seSSd^merclal  messages  for  cam- 
SllS^  remains  prevalent,  we  wlU  con- 
SSue  to  countenance  the  selling  of  elec- 
S?e  offices.  AU  that  the  30- ^d  60- 
second  message*  can  do  i*  to  Perralt  sUcfe 
Sogans  and  repulsive  mudsUnging^ 

OuTsystem  of  representative  go^ern- 
mATit  reaulres  an  Informed  electorate  to 
SSu^^tlvely.  NO  omdldate  for 

SSlic  Office  can  «>«r."^'^„5?  i^I 
Kn  on  any  Issue  of  unportan^  m  1 
mlnJte  or  tess.  If  we  require  candidates 
STu^VleS  5  minutes  of  commerc^ 
time  we  wlU  encourage  them  to  stana 
SS^to  Sie  scSitlny  of  the  Amerlcanp^- 
Ste^d  be  judged  by  the  ^  «hara^. 
Sielr  Ideals,  and  the  power  of  their  vlfdon. 
"^S  President,  I  ask  unan^oi^^c^; 
sent  that  two  articles  which  hlghUgW 
tt*  importance  of  this  subject  be  printed 

IntheRKCORD.  ^,  _^       *»,«  orfipif>« 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
ORD,  aa  follows: 

SMM^  WHAT  I'D  DO  ABOTJT  POUTJOAX.  TV 

Bran 
(By  John  K.  OTool*) 

H-«.ntlv  I  fouxul  niy«ell  In  WMhlngton. 
D  T^iSeLntr  and  iS«  Innooant  «,  thii* 

.  wTv^tv,.  i»st  DUoe  you'd  look  lor  an  ad- 
mlffbt  be  the  i»w  pi^w  j" "  m»nT 

^^  n,,*  (r,  tYtfk  halmT  autumn  oi  ivii  mmuy 
nun.  But  in  tne  '*~™i  "^,_,,^,  inritAtton  of 
of  ua  were  there  at  the  cortliai  myiwwou  ux 
the  Federal  Ttade  OommlJiMon. 

waahlnKton  U  a  city  Horn  which  haa  h^ 
nel^S^nt  month.,  a  lot  f*  «>"^t!fj 
^t  our  bualnea.  which  ^\^  JJJ 
^t  hardened  of  u«  reluctant  to  teU  onr 

•^^^^  n^  «h'blin"^«*  to  National 
A,^  I  th^SrS  itSSt  aU  the  ^J^J'- 
SSTm  that^  city  '1^°^^,^^ 
STln  their  oampalgn«ln  ^^^^^^^ 

C^or  °a  p*^t,*^uT^er  get  p«t  a 
'cSlnulty  i«eptance  depf  ment  ^^J^^ 
Sik.  wot  only  because  °*  *J«  ^^'^S*^ 
«♦  t-ha  Minrtoral  Moceea.  but  oeoauBo  i»  •« 
Se?ult?^^^y  or  the  thln^^-t^cje 
IS^smg  us  of  "packaging  oandldataa  and 
"selUne  Presidents."  . 

i^d  we  can  do  eom«thlng  »^«^" „^?J 
„.  in  advertlalng  agenclea  and  partloulaxly 
^e  mX>a^5-^.  we  o*n  learn  ^ 
^K^takea  of  1970  aiul  make  1878  the  y^ 
l^me  maturity  enter,  the  whole  area  of  polit- 
ical campaigning  on  «>«'"fJ^°^  „,,..^^^  _-. 
There  la  some  evldenoe  that  mistakes  were 
m^e^  -TO  A  week  after  the  November  elec- 
S^"iSo^.-^ne  »  Beldlng  interview^  more 
ttan  1800  people  through  our  Monthly  to- 
Sutton  UrSoe  and  ^^%<^^^l^^ 
tion  We  wanted  to  know  If  voters  sharea  oiir 
Concern  ^  the  way  TV  wae  used.  We  found 
?S?;^-Wt«r.  of  the  sample  favoring  reetrlc 
K  o^^o^l  of  political  *^vertUU^  on 
telOTlslon.  Moat  wwe  concerned  about  the 
ine^S^  of  TV  time  and  funds  among  the 

S%felt  the  content  wasnt  truthful  or  hon- 
Sable  enough.  That  percentage  was  higher 
SS  m^e  Wert,  intereatlngly  ^ou^ 

Wen  how  did  we  reach  this  sorry  state? 

SS  Wn  h«;k  in  196a-the  ftrrt  lecUon 
in  whlch^vlslon  advertising  was  employed. 
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General  Elsenhower,  with  the  i«»lP  o*  »^2 
Montgomery  and  Roaser  Beeves,  did  a  series 

^""s^ts^  Which  he  ^7««tii2.-l^?; 
asked  by  voters  usually  ending  with.  Lets 
clean  up  the  mess  in  Waahlngton. 

Vrom  there,  for  twenty  years,  the  PoU^ 
use  of  television  has,  for  the  moat  part,  gone 

'*°^?«  have  been  some  brilliant  exceptions^ 
The  Kennedy-Nlxon  debates,  for  «»»P"-- 
a  formats  4ndld  and  revealing  It  has  been 
tklUfully  arolded  by  presidential  hopeftUs 
^er^be.  There  has  been  little  subsequent 
use  of  debates  and  longer  length  erpoeltlons. 
^tSe  1968  campaign.  70%  of  the  TV  «^'«- 
tlstag  was  in  "spots."  Meanwhile,  t«lf7l»l<>^ 
was  getting  a  larger  and  larger  Proportion  of 
Se  Lnpalgn  medU  expendltme.  68  mmion 
doUars  in  1968.  And  television  time  got  more 
^d  more  expensive.  As  a  result,  the  standard 
campaign  today  Is  a  big  reach/frequency  spot 
effort  of  10.  20,  30  and  60-second  commer- 
clals:  the  most  expensive  form  of  communi- 
cation this  side  of  Telstar,  And  If  yo;^  «^^ 
afford  It.  you  don't  play.  Even  If  youTe  an 
embryonic  Abe  Lincoln.  ^^,. 

WlUi  that  much  cash  going  li»>«>  ™~^ 
needless  to  say  a  lot  of  people  got  their  mltto 
into  the  creative  work.  A  lot  of  P«>Ple^° 
dont  share  with  most  of  us  a  certain  respect 
for  the  powerful  tools  of  mass  «f>^^  fa- 
tten and  for  the  ratlonaUty  of  the  Individual. 
Professional     image-buUders     began     to 
emerge  and  take  over  the  creation  ajid  pro- 
duction of  the  messages.  In  tlie  public  mtod 
these  people  were  lumped  into  the  pejOTaUve 
designation     "Madison     .-Wenue,"     although 
many  of  them  didn't  represent  any  recog- 
nized advertising  agency.  „„„w-t«r 
But  they  talked  like  the  worst  huckster 
Btoreotype.  And  the  statements  they  made 
about  their  crafts-statements  that  would  get 
one  forcibly  ejected  from  any  reputable  ad 
asencv — sounded  like  this:  ^.^^ 
"Our  Job  is  to  glamourize  them  and  hide 
their  weakneasee." 

•It's  much  more  Important  to  know  Uie 
man  than  to  know  his  stand  on  an  Isaua. 

"If  I  had  only  three  weeks  for  a  campaign, 
rd  pick  a  pretty  boy." 

"His  was  a  beautiful,  beautiful  body  and 
we  were  selling  sex."  ^ 

"Voting  Is  an  emotional  response. 
WeU.  friends.  In  my  opinion  that's  a  saa 
compendium  of  cynlcl«n. 

The  people  behind  those  statements  are 
mitviTig  some  mistakes  about  product  adver- 
tUlng,  too.  But  I  wont  get  Into  that  right 
now.  Their  fundamental  error.  If  not  sin,  la 
In  equating  the  communications  program  or 
a  candidate  for  public  office  with  the  adver- 
tising of  a  consumer  product. 

nyou  say  it's  Just  like  advertising  pack- 
aged goods,  the  simile  breaks  down  immedi- 
ately Most  packaged  goods  are  minor  pur- 
chases. Most  depend  for  their  survival  on 
establishing  a  predisposition  to  repurchase. 
The  consumer's  most  effective  response  to  a 
disparity  between  advertising  claim  and  re- 
ality is  never  to  buy  It  again. 

When  you  "buy"  a  Presidential  candidate 
as  a  result  of  this  advertising,  you're  stuck 
with  the  "purchase"  for  four  years— with  re- 
sults that  can  be  far  more  devastating  ths^ 
not   getting   your   teeth   as   white   as   youd 

If  you  draw  the  ccmparlson  with  a  blg- 
tlcket  purchase,  the  analogy  crumbles  Just 
as  quickly.  An  appliance,  an  automobile,  an 
insurance  poUcy  are  not  sold  by  advertising. 
They  are  sold  by  a  dealer  or  an  agent.  Ad- 
vertising can  only  establish,  in  the  mind  of 
the  prospect,  an  appropriateness  between 
his  need  or  life-style  and  the  product,  then 
direct  him  to  the  pexaonal  salesman  and  the 
actual  product. 

Unfortxmately.  this  essential  second  step 
18  missing  If  you  apply  the  same  techniques 
to  selling  a  candidate.  And  the  candidate 
offers  you  neither  a  money-back  guarantee 
nor  any  kind  of  service  warranty. 


Furthermore,  none  of  the  safeguards  ta* 
posed  upon  contemporary  television  a4tir< 
tlsing  apply  to  political  spots.  Even  ttt 
libel  laws  are  suspended. 

The  NAB  and  network  oontlnulty  aceapt* 
ance  departments  wouldn't  think  of  dui. 
lenglng  the  statements,  claims  and  promlai 
made  by  a  political  commercUl.  Indewi,  I 
wonder  If  the  FTC  Is  going  to  insist  on  tk* 
game  kind  of  documentation  from  candidatw 
as  It  demands  from  automobile  manufw> 
turers  in  19'73. 

So  it's  not  only  Insulting  to  the  Issues  sat 
office  involved  to  equate  them  with  claim 
for  a  can  of  soup,  it's  potentlaUy  quUi 
dangerous. 

But  it's  been  done.  Dona  consistently  atnei 
1952.  And  I'd  like  to  show  you  some  uut 
amples. 

There  have  been  commercials  that  dktnt 
mention,  much  less  provide  an  opinion  on, « 
single  Issue. 

rxLus 

JFK— "It's  Up  to  You" 

Nixon — "Nixon's  the  On«" 

Taft— "One  Man  Who  Can  Win" 

There  have  been  commarclals  that  new 
once  showed  you  the  candidate. 

Buckley — "John  Wayne" 

Evans — Water  ID 

There  have  been  commercials  so  caught 
up  with  image-building  you  wouldn't  know 
there  was  a  political  campaign  going  on. 
nut 


Agnew — "My  EOnd  of  Man" 
Some  just  registered  the  product  name. 
riLM 

Lindsay — "Snow  Removal" 
But  primarily  the  theme  has  been  dlqiar* 
agement. 

nufs 

Smith — "Police  are  Plg«" 
Humphrey — "Laughing  Man" 
When  communication  like  that  can  fonn 
an  Important  part  of  a  major  political  cam- 
paign, there's  something  very  wrong.  AM 
since  the  advertising  industry  la  being  blamd 
for  It.  I  think  we  ought  to  Initiate  MOi 
remedlea. 

One  possibility  Is  for  advertising  sgenoii 
not  to  accept  a  political  accoimt.  This  U  tb* 
simplest  solution.  It'a  our  solution  at  KS 
at  the  moment.  But  I'm  not  sure  It's  tbs 
right  solution.  I  think  the  talents  that 
reside  In  an  agency  coijld.  under  the  rtgbt 
conditions,  be  Ideal  for  creating  and  pladni 
meaningful  messages  for  a  candidate.  'Whit 
are  those  conditions?  WeU  they  certaJnV 
aren't  a  high-level,  saturation  barrage  « 
spots. 

The  system  adopted  In  England  seems  ymf 
reasonable  to  me.  Under  the  Independiat 
Television  Act.  political  commercials  are  fo^ 
bidden.  However,  during  general  electtoi 
the  BBC  and  ITA  allocate  a  certain  mnnB« 
of  free  broadcasts  to  each  party,  the  TovacMi 
based  generaUy  on  the  membership  ot  Xat 
party.  ^ 

In  the  1970  elections,  the  Conservative  SM 
Laboiir  parties  each  received  five  TV  brosd- 
casts  of  ten  minutes  duration  and  8«m 
radio  broadcasts  of  either  ten  or  flve-mlnn» 
length.  The  Liberal  party  was  given  thw 
TV  broadcasts  and  four  radio.  ^^ 

After  a  year-long  study  headed  up  by  WW- 
ton  Mlnow.  the  Tvwintleth  Century  Pw* 
recommended  something  slmUar  i<w_» 
UJ3 — one  of  the  few  nations  In  the  wono. 
incidentally,  that  aUows  political  candldawi 
to  purchase  TV  time. 

The  Fund  suggested  that,  during  the  Ma 
nve  weeks  of  a  presidential  campaign.  aU  Tf 
and  radio  stations  slmTiltaneously  t*"^  " 
prime  time  half -hour  programs  featuring  oi 
candidates  and  attempting  to  "lllumlnrti 
campaign  issues  and  give  the  audience  n- 
sight  into  the  abUltlea  and  personal  qiiain" 
of  the  candidates." 

That  sounds  pretty  reiisonable.  too.  as  •■ 
absolute  minimum.  I  think  we  should  n»w 


th.  rMtrlctlons  on  TV  expenditures  put  forth 
a  tSTbUl  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Au- 
^z2rl  ThU  WU— which  would  alao  reaclnd 
K^ridfculous  equal-time  proviso,  at  least 
ta,  or-ldentlal  candldatee— made  so  much 
Zg^ta  both  parties  that  It  passed  with  an 

M.4  vote.* 

i'  Note-  However,  this  provision  was  elimi- 
gstad  from  the  bm  as  It  finally  passed  both 

Bat  the  House  has  turned  It  Into  a  partl- 
an  political  joke  composed,  as  far  as  one  can 
BMMlve  through  the  procedural  pandemcMii- 
^njof  a  multiplicity  of  different  pUns. 

Bflually  important  Is  the  kind  of  massage 
to  be  used.  Notice  the  word  "message."  The 
IdM  and  terminology  of  poUtlcal  TV  "spots" 
iMuld  be  dumped  fcH«ver.  10-eecond.  80- 
Mcond.  even  60-second  lengths  are  Inade- 
qoste  and  Inappropriate  for  praaentlng  a 
ctndldate  to  the  voter. 

These  lengths  defy  a  discussion  of  Isauea 
ind  encourage  the  shallowest  kind  of  imagery, 
the  shoddiest  kind  of  logic  and  the  moat 
reprehensible  kind  of  mud-sUnglng. 

rm  In  total  agreement  with  Ward  Quaal  of 
WON  Continental  Broadcasting  who  will  not 
aiioT  a  political  znessage  of  leas  than  five 
minutes  on  his  sUtlona.  If .  In  an  uncharac- 
tfflBtlc  display  of  responslbUlty,  the  broad- 
cMilng  Industry  would  follow  Quaal's  ex- 
ucple  and  set  a  five-minute  ml  ilmum  on 
political  messages,  many  of  the  abuses  would 
automatically  be  eliminated. 

I  dont  think  any  poUtlcal  Image-bnlldor 
would  risk  the  ennui  Inherent  In  five  minutes 
of  groovy  mualc  and  up -shots  of  a  grtnnlng 
candidatie.  I  don't  think  they  could  success- 
fuUy  refrain  from  giving  us  a  gllmpae  of  their 
msn  for  five  minutes  or  manage  to  elude 
every  Issue.  And  I  am  at  least  hopeful  that 
they  would  see  the  peril  In  a  fuU  flve-mlnute 
Implloatlon  that  tb«  other  guy  Is  a  fascist 
fnak.  But  just  in  case,  I  would  suggest  a  few 
simple  guidelines  that  would  not  unduly  re- 
strict the  creative  construction  of  the  mes- 
sage. 

And  these  guidelines  would  be  a  code  for 
poUtlcal  broadcast  messages  that  the  candi- 
date himself  would  assent  to  in  writing,  be- 
fore he  or  his  supporters  would  ha  sold  time 
on  any  station. 

One.  the  message  should  be  designed  to 
help  the  voter  know  and  understand  the 
candidate,  his  character  and  his  ability  to 
communicate. 

Two.  the  message  should  establish  what 
the  Issues  are  which  the  candidate  feels  an 
Important. 

Three,  the  message  should  clearly  state 
where  the  candidate  stands  on  these  issues. 
That's  all.  It's  very  simple.  So  simple  that 
rm  sure  many  of  the  professional  Image- 
baildan  would  smile  at  the  naivete  of  such 
an  Ingenuous  proposal.  They'd  probably 
point  out  that  longer  lengths  would  blow 
their  reach  and  frequency  and  render  their 
TV  campaign  Ineffective.  I  have  a  little  too 
much  faith  in  the  InteUlgence  of  the  Ameri- 
can voter,  having  dealt  with  htm  as  a  con- 
sumer for  some  time,  to  buy  that.  . 

And,  like  a  good  adman.  I  also  have  some 
research.  There  was  a  study  done  on  political 
broadcast  advertising  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  at  the 
TInlverslty  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  done  In  ar^as 
of  Wisconsin  and  Colorado  among  512  voters 
after  the  1970  campaigns. 

Here's  the  last  paragraph  of  the  introduc- 
tion: "The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that 
a  moderate  nun[iber  of  high-quality,  sub- 
stantively Informative  advertisements  may  be 
more  effective  than  a  saturation  preeenta- 
tloa  of  superficial  Image-orlented  spots." 

And  here's  the  final  sentence  of  the  study : 
"Thus,  the  most  effective  advertising 
strategy  wotild  be  one  that  allocates  cam- 
paign funds  away  from  a  high  frequency  of 
tzposure  approach  Into  a  more  modest  ntun- 
be  of  ads  containing  substantive  Informa- 
tional content  that  Is  presented  In  an  inter- 


esting and  entertaining  manner  by  skilled 

producers." 

I'm  urging  the  broadcast  Industry  to  set  a 
minimum  length  of  five  minutes  on  all 
(KsUtlcal  messages.  And  to  Insist  that  the 
content  conoem  Itself  with  the  candidate, 
his  view  of  the  Issues  and  his  proposed 
solutions. 

And  I'm  urging  eil  of  us  in  the  advertising 
business  not  to  be  beguUed  Into  making 
commercials  that  confuse  a  candidate  and  an 
office  with  a  deodorant. 

If  these  minimum  standards  of  responsl- 
bUlty aren't  observed — If  we  have  an  encore 
of  those  abuses  that  characterized  television 
campaigning  in  '70 — those  fragile  strands  of 
public  confidence  that  we're  trying  so  hard 
to  maintain  for  advertlBlng  could  be  eroded 
entirely. 

OFWC  Cltjbwomak's  CoMPLmt  Pkocrak  of 
Tta  Month  :  PoutncAi-  Spendino — Oi»  WrrH 
RxroRM? 

(By  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Burkholder) 
ImFK>rtant    buUetln — As    we    go   to    press. 
President  Nixon  signed  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  which  became  effective 
in  AprU.  1973. 

The  new  law  Imposes  a  limit  on  what  a 
candidate  for  federal  office  can  spend  on 
communications,  particularly  TV.  The  ques- 
tion Is:  wUl  the  new  law  take  care  of  the  In- 
equities In  campaign  spenrllng? 

True,  this  law  Is  better  than  nothing,  hat 
closing  up  all  loopholes  Is  a  big  cstler. 

Looking  back,  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
adopted  tn  1935  never  was  strictly  enforced. 
No  one  wished  to  proaaoute  thoee  who  gave 
him  money  lor  his  campaign. 

We  offer  you  herewith  a  study  of  the  sit- 
uation facing  oaTirllflatea  for  federal  offloe.  a 
situation  which  still  may  prevail,  despite  the 
law.  as  the  same  quaation  is  relevant:  will  It 
be  enforced? — Dorothy  Burkholder. 

Politics  has  got  BO  expensive  It  takee  a  lot 
of  money  even  to  get  beait  with. — WUl  Began. 
Political  campaign  costs  are  rising  sharply 
across  the  nation,  and  winners  as  well  as 
losers  are  bitterly  oocnplatnlng.  The  situation 
la  getting  so  far  oat  of  hand  that  many  claim 
only  a  candidate  with  a  bulging  campaign 
treasury  can  hope  to  win. 

The  strategies  which  are  inherent  to  pol- 
itics are  age-old,  but  television,  relatl-  ely 
new  on  the  scene,  is  compelling  candldatee  to 
raiae  such  vast  sums  of  money  In  order  to 
compete,  that  It  may  have  damaging  effects 
on  the  entire  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  noted  "the 
outstanding  polltloal  upeete  of  1970  have 
been  made  by  men  of  grsikt  wealth,  present- 
ing their  politics  to  the  voters  on  television 
and  spending  their  way  frmn  obecurity  to 
success  In  a  matter  of  weeks." 

Columnist  James  Raston  had  thl«,  to  say 
about  the  Influence  of  television  on  polltloal 
campaigns:  "It  has  unbalanced  the  political 
system  in  favor  of  the  men  In  office  and  the 
men  of  wealth." 


TRZ  TBOBLSM 

In  order  to  be  elected  today  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  candidate  may  need  to  raise 
several  millions  of  doUaxs.  Tba  disturbing, 
but  realistic  factor  in  this  is  that  any  donor 
of  $6,000  or  $10,000  wants  something  In  re- 
turn— for  his  business,  his  cause,  or  himself. 

The  largest  sums  given  candldatee  come 
from  anonymous  contrlbutc»i  which  obscures 
the  extent  to  which  a  public  servant  might  be 
obligated  to  private  intereats. 

Right  here  we  must  recognize  that  the 
problem  Is  not  one  restricted  to  any  single 
political  party,  txut  one  which  croeeea  all 
boundaries  and  affects  all  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  largest  choak  at  tb»  poUtle*!  dollar 
today  Is  spent  on  television,  and  this  slice 
Is  getting  bigger  yearly.  In  1966.  during  the 
off-year   congressional   electlona.   broadoact- 


Ing  expenditures  roee  60  percent  over  1988. 
Costs  In  the  1968  presidential  election  shot 
up  70  percent  ovar  1964.  And  they're  ooa> 
tlnulng  to  climb. 

To  get  a  clear  picture  of  this,  one  has  to 
llstan  to  the  ezpierts.  to  hear  wtiat  cazull- 
dates — both  those  elected  and  thoas  da- 
faatad— liATa  to  say. 

There  is  a  unanimity  of  expression:  dis- 
couragement, a  good  deal  of  plain  alarm  ov«r 
the  financial  needs  which  many  term  a  "na- 
tional scandal." 

In  New  York  during  the  last  Senatorial 
campaign,  Richare^|ttlnger'8  campaign  man- 
ager. Steve  Berger)^commented  on  his  can- 
didate's unsuccesstiU  bid  for  the  Senate  seat. 
"Campaign  spending  U  out  of  tiand,  we'd 
better  do  sometfiing  fast."  Ottlnger  had  spent 
a  f ortvme  In  his  effort,  nearly  $3  million  alone 
for  television  time. 

In  Minnesota,  the  campaign  chairman  for 
the  unsuccessful  R«publlcan  r.nn>|ifi^t^ 
Clark  McGregor,  commented:  "I've  gotten 
disiUtiSicmed  with  the  proceu  .  .  .  Tfie  in- 
crement  of  moTiey  is  the  ultimate  determi- 
nant— building  image  and  ao  forth — U  tJM 
oppotite  of  everytKxng  we  believe  is  demoC' 
racy." 

In  California,  Jess  Unruh's  fini^Tirut  chair- 
man had  this  to  say  about  his  candidate's 
losing  bid  for  governor :  "Really,  the  guy  with 
the  biggest  pocketbook  can  do  the  best  job. 
No  question  that  television  is  the  key." 

In  New  Tork  city,  durtng  the  last  guber- 
natorial contest,  the  money  flowed  as  never 
before.  The  exact  sums  spent  will  never  coma 
to  light  because  of  incomplete  records  and 
loopholes  in  the  reporting  laws.  But  some 
of  those  closely  Involved  gauged  that  as 
much  as  $36  million  may  have  been  spent  In 
the  senatorial  and  gubernatorial  raoea. 

Two  New  Jersey  contenders.  Harrison  Wil- 
liams and  Nelson  Orosa  spent  $160,593  and 
$366,609  respectlvsly  for  New  York  City  TV 
time.  Yet  these  figures  do  not  Include  tha 
cost  of  producing  the  commercials. 

N(»'  do  the  figures  reflect  the  other  multi- 
tude of  costs  for  operating  political  cam- 
paigns such  as  buying  time  on  TV  statlooa 
outside  of  New  York  City. 

CAKOmATES  DESPAIR 

Loaer  Oharlae  Ooodell  has  said  he  fin- 
ished the  campaign  $400,000  in  debt.  "We 
always  were  on  the  verge  of  blackout  beoauae 
of  lack  of  money,"  ho  commented. 

Mr.  OoodeU's  campaign  costa  broke  down 
thusly:   a  total  cost  of  about  $1.3  n^im^^n 
Television.  $700,000;  staff  salartaa.  $ao<M>00{ 
office  rent,   $60,000;    phones,   $100,000;    and 
the   remainder   for   miscellaneous   coats. 

What  candidates  report  and  what  they  ai^ 
tually  spent  Is  something  that  cannot  be 
proven.  Governor  Nelson  Bockef^er  i«- 
ported  about  $6  mllUon  for  his  r^mpm^igr, 
Other  estimates  put  the  range  for  hia 
campaign  between  $1  and  $20  million..  Blch- 
ard  Otttnger,  another  wealthy  Trmn  able  to 
put  personal  funds  into  his  campaign,  spent 
about    $4   million   for   his   losing   race. 

The  point  then,  of  all  this  Is  that  the  con- 
sensus of  oplnlOD  from  media  men  to  cam- 
paign managers  to  candldatee  to  polltloal 
strategists  is  that  something  must  be  done 
to  curb  the  cost  of  political  can^algns  lact 
we  Irr^arably  damage  our  democratic  sya- 
tem  of  government. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  other  campaign  eapao- 
ditures.  Senator  Vanoe  Hartke,  of  rnrti^n*  in 
his  bid  for  reelection  spent  the  bulk  at  hla 
campaign  funds  for  broadcasting.  Tbia 
amounted  to  about  $366,000  more  thaa  half 
of  the  $660,000  reportedly  spent  on  his  cam- 
paign. "We  bought  up  a  lot  of  soap  opera 
time,"  Hartke's  press  secretary  said,  '^a  taent 
after  the  blue  colUtr  audience,  the  old  foUee 
and  women — grxjups  that  our  researeh  shoteed 
were  the  most  swapable." 

In  California,  during  the  1970  ftiK«tt'>n 
year,  the  state  was  snaarliig  from  the  eoo- 
nomlc  slump.  Campaign  funds  were  bard  to 
come  by.  For  that  rsaaoa.  laas  waa  tpmat  \tf 
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cMMlldfttes  in  the  primary  and  general  el*5- 
tlon.  The  surprUlngly  low  «**•*•«:  John 
Tunney.  sucoMrful  omdldate  for  "^•_^-»: 
8enat«-*l.S  mlUlon.  Ojf'K*;,  ";fP?y"T!if 
mUllon.  JetMe  Unruh— $1  mlUlon.  ^  l"*?- 
Allan  Oraneton  in»n*  W  "^"o*^.  ^  «!*J!!^ 
ted  to  the  U^.  smate.  and  hi.  opvaom.*. 
^4ax  BaCerty,  spent  about  •"  ^^2^L___ 
However.  foUowlng  the  election.  TunnjT 
waa  faced  with  hu«e  indebtetoe—  .  .  -bom 
to   pay   off   »860.000   to   •400.000   chiefly   in 

^°^medlum  staed  statee.  cMi«lW»t«  •;• '*" 
ported  to  have  ipent  ujpida  of  $500,000  on 
radio  and  tetevlalon  al^M. 

WHBX.  mUCTLT.  DOM  THE   MOKIT   OOt 

The  increaalng  cortUneM  and  complexity 
of  political  campaigns  entails  an  al^o**  "f^' 
leae  variety  of  expenditures,  defytog  com- 
plete categorization.  Alexander  H^tn 
The  Coats  of  Democracy,  publlahed  in  1960 
noted  lust  a  few: 

"Radio  and  Television  broadcasting  eat  up 
millions.  Thousands  go  to  pay  for  rent,  elec- 
tricity, telephone,  telegraph,  auto  hire,  att- 
planM.  airplane  tickets,  registration  drives 
hUlbUly  bands,  public  relations  counsel,  the 
social  security  tax  on  payrolls.  Money  pays 
for  writers  and  for  printing  what  they  write, 
lor  advertising  in  many  blatant  forms,  and 
for  the  boodle  in  many  subtle  guises.  All 
these  expenditures  are  Interlarded  with  out- 
lays for  the  hire  of  donkeys  and  elephsJQts, 
for  comic  books.  poU  taxes  and  sample  bal- 
lots for  gifts  to  the  United  Negro  CoUege 
yund  and  the  Police  Belief  A«ocl«tlon^  for 
a  $6.25  traffic  ticket  In  Maryland  and  $66.30 
worth  of  convention  liquor  in  St.  I^uls  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  the  Washington  Poet  had 
this  to  say  on  the  subject:  _h+i/.«i 

"In  1966,  total  expenditures  for  political 
radio  and  TV  broadcasting  at  aU  levels  dur- 
ing the  general  elections  was  about  ^»'^- 
Hon,  The  figure  was  more  than  $14  mlUlon 
in  1960  and  about  24.6  mUllon  in  1964.  The 
three  major  television  networks  in  1968  re- 
Dorted  political  broadcasting  charges  of  $8.8 
Soillon  for  the  Presidential  primary  and 
general  election  campaigns  that  year.  The 
amount  was  more  than  double  of  the  1964 
total  of  $4.1  million. 

"Other  major  expenditures  during  election 
campaigns   included    newspaper   advertising, 
which   for  a  moderate  statewide   campaign 
was  likely  to  consume  10  to  15  percent  of 
the   total    budget;    public    relations   firms, 
which  took  40  and  23  percent,  respectively, 
of   direct   expenditures   by   the   Democratic 
and  Republican  national  committees  in  1960; 
and  public  opinion  polls.  In  addition,  large 
sums  were  needed  for  campaign  materlaU 
(buttons,  bumper  stickers,  brochures,  etc.); 
headquarters  and  staff,  which  were  likely  to 
take    between   20    and   30    percent   of   most 
campaign  budgett;  billboards;  and  expenses 
of  actually  getting  the  voters  to  the  polU 
on  election  day.  which  have  been  estimated 
to  account  for  one-eighth  of  aU  campaign 
expenditures." 

WHO  C&XES  ABOUT  THI  COE»UPT  PaACTlCXB  ACT? 

So  the  pressures  on  candidates  are  two- 
fold- they  must  acquire  a  great  deal  of 
money  In  order  to  conduct  their  campaigns 
but  in  so  doing  they  might  obligate  them- 
selves to  a  large  number  of  Individuals  and 
businesses. 

But  the  real  amounts  are  srtdom  reveaiea. 
Money  flows  tn  subterranean  channels.  There 
U  no  way  to  trace  most  of  it  If  It  Is  given 
In  cash,  not  checks.  A  look  at  the  formal 
apendlng  reports  on  flle  in  the  Capitol  are 
ample  teatlmony  to  this. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  requires  candi- 
dates to  lUe  a  statement  of  their  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  general— but  not  pri- 
mary— election. 

awom  staftementa— sotne  of  them — go  like 
this:  One  suooeMtul  senatorial  candidate 
r«sx>rted  no  oontrlbuttons  reoelved:  his  single 
expandlttm  was  a  $180  filing  fee. 
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In  actuality,  his  campaign  coet  around 
$560  000,  out  of  which  his  campaign  managers 
paid  $160,000  for  TV  time  and  billboards. 

Another  senatorial  candidate  who  cap- 
tured a  seat  In  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
states  declared,  "/  have  not  personally  re- 
ceived any  fund*  for  my  candidacy.  Att  funda 
have  been  received  and  expended  by  cam- 
paign committees  working  for  my  election. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  his  cam- 
paign cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mlUlon 

dollars. 

Yet  another  man  who  fought  a  winning 
battle  for  a  Senate  seat  in  his  State  reported 
receiving  no  contributions  and  expenditures 
of  only  $3,118.  When  he  was  asked  about  this 
sworn  statement  he  responded  that  he  was 
advised  to  report  zero,  that  most  senatorial 
candidates  did  so  on  the  basis  that  candi- 
dates aire  not  required  to  know  about  their 
campaign  flnanolng,  Altho  this  seems  to  be 
stretching  the  law.  he  said  he  merely  was 
doing  the  same  as  everyone  else. 

WATS  TO  RXSOI.VX  TKX  PEOBLIM 

In  actuality,  the  situation  is  not  as  venal 
as  It  appears  to  be.  The  fault  lies  with  the 
law  Itself  which  is  unrealistic,  allowing  a 
candidate  only  $26,000  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign. This  forces  them  to  look  the  other 

WClV 

oiranted,  the  situation  is  out  of  hand. 
What,  then,  can  be  done  about  it?  Un- 
fortunately, no  oixe  has  a  panacea.  But  sev- 
eral possible  improvements  have  been  sug- 
geeted. 

Spending  should  be  limited  in  all  areas, 
not  just  television. 

Full  disclosure  laws  should  be  enactea — 
and  enforced. 

Realistic  spending  limits  should  be  estab- 
lishedr—not  the  fooUahlf  low  one*  now  in 

Incomplete  reform  of  the  entire  election 

'^^hortening  of  the  campaign  time.  In 
Britain,  for  example,  eiectiona  take  place 
three  weeks  after  a  government  falls. 
Public  financing  for  campaigns. 
Bight  now,  Florida  has  a  new  Jaw  on 
campaign  spending  that  la  attracting  much 
national  attention.  Although,  it  too  has  a 
number  of  loopholes,  it's  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

The  Florida  law  says  that  no  candidate  for 
governor  or  U.S.  senator  can  spend  more 
than  $350,000  in  the  primary  and  the  same 
amount  in  the  general.  No  one  may  give  a 
candidate  more  than  $».000  In  either  cam- 
paign.   

It's  worth  noting  that  Lawton  OhUes  won 
a  Senate  seat  In  Florida  with  only  $30,000 
in  television  expenses.  But  OhUee  also  biased 
a  new  path  by  demonstrating  that  a  can- 
didate could  command  TV  time  U  he  created 
real  news  .  .  .  and  for  free. 

The  Florida  law  does  not  include  any 
reatrlotiona  on  out-of-state  donations,  a 
loophole  which  Is  often  used.  Even  so.  the 
law  la  being  examined  carefuUy  and  watched 
by  other  states. 

We  now  have  a  new  federal  tax  deduction 
law  which  permits  a  deduction  on  federal  In- 
come tax  returns  of  up  to  $50  ($100  per 
couple)  for  contributions  to  candidates  few 
federal,  state  or  local  office.  This  has  long 
been  urged  to  stimulate  smaU  gtfto  from 
many  people  and  curtaU  the  need  for  can- 
didates to  lean  heavUy  on  a  few  rioh  speclal- 
intereet  givers. 

But  some  studies  of  the  law  by  private 
groupe  indicate  discriminatory  flaws  and 
claim  that  the  new  law  may  stifle  much  legi- 
timate fund  raising  and  permit  deductions 
for  phony  candidates.  An  example  could  be 
two  people  with  no  intention  of  running, 
might  announce  for  an  office,  exchange  $50 
In  campaign  contributions,  take  the  deduc- 
tions and  not  be  heard  of  again. 

Much  better,  some  claim,  would  be  for 
(Congress  Immediately  to  pass  a  law  allow- 
ing tax  Incentives  only  on  contributions  to: 


(a)  Candidates  who  have  flled.  (b)  Comiiii. 
tees  certifying  that  they  raise  funds  only  Ug 
candidates  who  have  filed,  (c)  Any  partjroi 
the  baUot  in  10  or  more  states  or  who  reoeivaQ 
10  percent  of  the  vote  for  any  federal  oOw 
In  the  previous  election. 

FI^NNINO    YOUB    ntOOKAM 


Contact  your  RepubUcan  and  DemociMi 
Committees  and  ask  them  for  speaken  to 
talk  on  the  subject:  Political  Spendm^ 
Time  for  Reform  I  It's  necessary  for  you  to 
have  someone  from  both  major  partias,  u 
the  viewpoint  of  the  "in's"  might  ytty 
slightly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  "out'a" 

The  overall  picture,  however,  as  presentat 
in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  has  a  una. 
nlmlty  of  agreement.  Everyone  wants  refont. 
awTOfo  PKEsa  covkxagk 
As  always,  phone  your  newspaper's  dtjr 
editor — or  better,  Woman'i  Editor — and  in- 
vite him  (or  her)  to  the  meeting  or  to  send  i 
reporter  to  the  meeting.  The  subject  Is  T«ty 
newsworthy,  elections  are  coming  up  aod 
everyone  is  interested  to  know  more  about  i 
reform  program  that  would  work. 

Also  get  in  touch  with  your  local  radio  tad 
TV  stations.  The  media  will  respond  to  yout 
program  on  this  timely  subject. 

Additionally,  maU  out.  a  week  prior  to  tbt 
meeting,  a  press  release.  Adapt  the  following 
to  your  purposes: 

SAMPUC  FKisa  txuusx 

Date: 

From:  (Name  of  Club's  Press  Chairman  et 
President.)  (Address  and  phone  number.) 

WIU  the  high  cost  for  political  camptlgsi 
soon  make  it  imposalblo  for  any  but  a  can- 
didate with  a  lavishly  endowed  campaign 
treasury  aspire  to  public  office? 

This  problem  wUl  be  discussed  by  a  repi^ 
sentatlve  from  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  in  a  program.  "Political  SpenA- 

Ing — Time  for  Reform?"  at  the 

Caub,  next ftt 

o'clock,  Mrs. - Program  Chalnnt^ 

moderating:   Mrs.  Olub  Pml- 

dent,  presiding. 

Mr -.  vsrho  Is (tlUe) 

for  the  Republicans,  and  Mr. . 

representing  the  Democrats,  wUl  addn* 
themselves  to  the  topic  that  campaign  spend- 
ing la  out  of  hand  and  both  candidates  ud 
poUtioal  operatives  agree  that  regardlasi  o< 
party  or  region,  the  problem  is  altering  tbs 
poUtical  process  and  endangering  the  effso- 
tlveness  and  honesty  of  the  political  systan. 

Mjg  , (name  of  dob) 

.!_'."prOTldent,   said,   "Most   suoceirtul 

campaigns  of  1970  were  made  by  men  of  gwst 
wealth,  able  to  spend  vast  sums  needed  f« 
TV.  This  situation  permitted  our  pollttw 
system  to  be  unbalanced  in  favor  of  the  non 
in  office  and  men  of  great  affiuenoe.  The  qu» 
tlon  Is:  wlU  the  new  law  correct  this  In- 
equity? ^^        .^ 

rj^YM Club  wUl  probe  the  pn»« 

lem,  and,"at  its  meeting,  wlU  examine  vartooi 

proposals  to  correct  the  situation.  Mrs 

further  commented,  "When  It  takist 

mlUlon  doUars  or  more  to  elect  a  U.8.  Sen- 
ator, this  certainly  narrows  the  field  for<»a- 
dldates  .  .  .  unless  a  man  chooees  to  acosp* 
so  much  assistance  that  he  becomes  com- 
pletely obligated  to  private  interests." 

Club  members  wUl  hold  a  discussion  fol- 
lowing the  program  and  the  club  plaM  » 
study  the  issue  and  send  reconamendatiooi 
to  State,  local  and  National  officials. 


POVER  DEL..  OPPORTDNITIBS 
INDUSTRIALIZATION  CENTEB- 
ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  OIC 
SUCCESS 

Mr.  BOOas.  Mr.  President,  only  la* 
year  an  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  office  was  opened  in  Dover,  DeL, 
and  already  it  has  become  the  hub  « 


fip.i«»ching  and  innovative  Job  training 
^omms  for  Delawareans. 

rot  several  years  I  have  sponsored 
i-lil»tlon  to  uicrease  Federal  funding 
Tare's  because  of  their  proven  record 
of  soocess  throughout  the  country  in  the 
aid  of  manpower  training.  The  Dover 
^grleoce  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
^Jd  o<  achievements  that  QIC's  are 
afiriny  nationwide. 

I  am  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
tbe  Dover  QIC's  involvement  with  the 
Veterans  Upward  Bound  progrsun  which 
ge^  to  open  Job  and  educaticaial  oppor- 
tunitia  for  veterans,  and  the  talent 
geaicb  program  which  encourages  high 
lehool  dropouts  to  further  their  educa- 

An  excellent  article  on  the  Dover  OIC 
by  Barbara  Jordan  appeared  recently  in 
the  Delaware  State  News.  I  ask  unanl- 
mm  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RICORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v«s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
tB  follows: 

IProm  the  Delaware   State  News.  Sept.   3, 
'  1972] 

DOVXX    OIC    Is    EXPANDXD 

(By  Barbara  Jordan) 
Dam. — Ex-servicemen  who  need  Job  skills 
to  iscure  employment  and  high  school  stu- 
dtnU  who  have  been  overlooked  by  the  "sys- 
tsm"  can  now  look  to  the  expanded  DMaware 
OiO.  offtces  In  Dover  foe  help, 

OJ.C.  (Opportunities  IndustrlallEStion 
Center)  is  the  largest  private  non-profit 
training  organization  In  the  United  States. 
Started  In  PhlladelphU  in  1963  to  htip  the 
underprivileged  gain  employment,  there  are 
now  over  150  branches  nationwide. 

A  Wilmington  office  was  established  in 
lOeT.  and  In  March,  1971.  a  Dover  branch  was 
started  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Bugtne  E.  Taylor. 

TOe  expansion  of  the  Dover  office  changes 
the  direction  of  the  local  group  from  laying 
the  groundwork  and  planning  to  physical 
tniBlng. 

Not  only  moving  from  concepts  to  realities, 
the  Dover  OJ.C.  is  also  moving  from  the 
"nnrosend  building  to  the  second  floor  of 
m  Loockerman  St.,  above  the  Army-Navy 
BtOBV  on  Sept.  14. 

In  their  new  home  with  an  expanded  staff, 
the  Dover  branch  wUl  also  begin  setting  up 
elMses  such  as  typing  and  keypunch,  and 
offer  motivation  courses  like  Black  history. 
But  the  big  project  for  the  branch  Is  the 
Veterans  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Sean^ 
programs.  Both  are  funded  by  the  Depart- 
msnt  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  with 
Drtaware  selected  as  the  pUot  state  for  Vet- 
awoM  Upward  Bound. 

The  veterans'  program  has  three  main  ob- 
jectives: enrollment  in  college,  vocational 
tnlnlng  and  Job  placement. 

The  target  of  this  program,  according  to 
project  director  James  D.  McNalr  II.  is  the 
"dlSBdvantaged"  ex-serviceman  who  does  not 
hsve  the  education  or  Job  skUls  needed  to 
secure  proper  employment. 

The  Talent  Search  program  Is  designed 
to  and  qualified  youths  with  financial  or  cul- 
tural need  who  have  exceptional  potential 
lor  poet  secondary  educational  training.  They 
we  encouraged  to  complete  high  school  and 
to  pursue  further  education. 

Delaware  OJ.C.  has  received  federal  fund- 
ing for  the  two  projects.  As  a  pilot,  Dela- 
*»»  is  the  only  state  developing  the  Up- 
vwd  Bound  project.  Other  states  are  working 
on  different  pilots,  and  those  that  are  suc- 
<!«"ful  may  be  instituted  In  other  states. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  Dover  office, 
•tsfl  changes  and  additions  have  been  made. 
John  D.  Adklns  Jr.  of  the  Wilmington  OJ.C. 


office  has  been  appointed  acting  regVonal 
coordinator  for  Dover  replacing  Bugems 
Taylor  who  died  recentiy. 

Adklns  Is  a  veteran  of  three  wars  and  a 
retired  Army  master  sergeant  who  has 
worked  with  D.OJ.C.  in  public  reUtlons  naA 
Job  development. 

James  D.  McNalr  II,  named  project  director 
for  the  Veterans  Upward  Bound  and  Talent 
Search  programs,  recentiy  retired  from  the 
Air  Force  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  flew 
81  combat  missions  over  North  Vletixam  as 
a  Jet  pUot. 

McNalr  has  a  BJS.  degree  In  education 
from  Indiana  University.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Dover  Alumni  Chapter  of  Kappa  Alpha 
Psl,  the  Kent  County  Community  Legal  Aid 
Society  Advisory  Board,  and  is  president  of 
Capitol  Esquires  Limited,  a  Dover  commu- 
nity service  organization. 

Members  of  McNalr'a  staff  are:  Eugene 
Cannon,  Ernest  Wilson,  Vera  L.  Taylor.  Pern 
Spellman.  Audrey  L.  Duffy  and  Sandra  F. 
Smith. 

Cannon  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Delaware 
State  CoUege  and  a  Navy  Vietnam  veteran. 
He  is  the  Information-research  Bpeciallst  for 
Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  and  works 
out  of  the  Wilmington  office. 

He  has  worked  as  a  stock  and  bond  Invest- 
ment administrator  for  Banker's  Trust  Co. 
In  New  Tork,  and  was  Inner  City  Recrea- 
tional Coordinator  for  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization   of    Delaware. 

Wilson  Is  the  Upward  Bound  specialist  who 
wUl  counsel  and  place  veterans.  He  was  as- 
sistant director  of  men's  residence  halls  at 
DeUware  State  College.  A  graduate  of  Wiley 
College,  Wilson  is  an  Army  Vietnam  veteran. 
Ms.  Taylor  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Delaware  where  she  was  a  counselor  for 
the  College  Try  program.  She  la  working  as  a 
Talent  Search  specialist  with  that  program. 
Ms.  Spellman  also  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  and  also  worked  for  the 
College  Try  program.  She  wUl  be  a  specialist 
with  the  Talent  Search  program. 

Ms.  Duffy,  a  graduate  of  Delaware  State 
CoUege,  Is  working  as  McNalr'a  secretai^.  and 
Ms.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest  High 
School.  Is  working  as  Adklns'  secretary. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  (ERA)  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  22,  1972.  and  went 
before  the  various  State  legislatures  for 
action.  Nearly  6  months  after  fiiml  con- 
gressional action  on  the  ERA,  only  20 
States  have  ratified  the  provisions  to 
give  women  equal  rights  imder  the  Con- 
stitution. Before  the  ERA  can  go  Into 
effect,  18  more  States  must  ratify  the 
amendment.  Since  the  end  of  the  legis- 
lative year  is  soon  approaching,  I  think 
it  is  extremely  appropriate  for  caa- 
cerned  citizens  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
various  State  legislatures  which  have  not 
yet  acted  upon  the  ERA. 

California,  unfortunately,  is  among 
the  States  which  have  not  yet  ratified 
the  ERA.  On  a  recent  trip  to  California 
I  made  a  speech  on  this  matter  before 
the  State  of  California  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  contents  of  the  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Sbnatoe  Johi*   V.  Tunkxt  to 

State  or  Caufosnia  Comjosmon  on  thb 

Status  of  Womxk 

I  have  accepted  your  kind  invitation  to 
come  here  today  because  of  my  great  inter- 


est in  the  California  Commission  and  Its 
work.  I  have  come  here  to  listen  to  your 
plans  and  to  share  what  experience  I  can. 
And  I  have  come  to  offer  my  strong  support 
for  your  purpose  and  yovir  program. 

I  would  anticipate  that  of  immediate 
concern  is  what  posslbUlty  there  may  stlU 
be  of  securing  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  by  the  State  Senate.  On  May  SO. 
I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Senator 
James  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee : 

Dua  Jim:  WhUe  I  deeply  respect  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Bute  Legislature  to  work  Its 
own  wUl,  I  hope  you  will  entertain  this  ex- 
pression of  my  personal  views  on  a  matter 
in  which  we  are  Jolntiy  Involved — ratification 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

As  a  co-sponsor  of  the  ERA  in  the  Senate 
and  intimately  involved  In  Committee  action 
prior  to  Its  passage,  I  heard  in  depth  from 
women's  groups,  labor  representatives,  other 
constituents  and  my  coUeagues.  It  is  my 
heartfelt  conviction  that  an  amendment  to 
the  VS.  Constitution  Is  necessary  to  provide 
the  dignity  and  legal  status  a  majority  of 
our  population  has  long  been  denied.  Pro- 
tective legislation  and  hopes  for  Judicial 
remedy  wlU  not  prevent  various  forms  of 
direct  and  invidious  discrimination  against 
which  American  women  have  f otight  for  over 
fifty  years. 

17  States  have  already  ratified  the  ERA 
and  21  more  are  needed.  I  urge  your  com- 
mittee to  report  favorably  on  May  34  so 
that  the  Oallfomla  Leglslattire  may  ratify 
m  this  session. 
JSest  regards. 

Despite  my  pleas — and  those  of  thousands 
of  my  constituents,  the  Rules  Committee 
voted  3  to  2  against  favorably  reporting  the 

bUl. 

Why — after  an  arduous  campaign  that 
lasted  fifty  years  and  finally  earned  broad 
support  from  the  Congress  and  millions  of 
Americans — were  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  CoDMilttee  unwilling  to  ratify  the 
principle  that  equaUty  of  rights  under  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account 
of  sex?  How  fundamental  that  notion  is! 

From  questions  I  asked  and  from  the  large 
volume  of  maU  I  reoelved  on  the  subject.  I 
understand  that  two  basic  arguments  against 
the  ERA  were  persuasive  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee. 

KlTBt,  It  was  granted  that  enactment  of 
the  ERA  would  repeal  protective  labor  leg- 
islation which  the  unions  and  others  h»d 
fought  hard  to  pass.  In  fact,  however,  this 
legislation  was  superseded  eight  years  ago 
by  Tltie  Vn  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964. 
Title  vn  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  In  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment.  For  years,  tlis 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion, which  recentiy  acquired  certain  added 
and  long-overdue  enforcement  powers,  has 
fought  employment  practices  which  treated 
men  dlflerenUy  from  women. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  I'm  not  against 
protective  labor  legislation.  But  I  think  that 
this  legislation  must  be  applied  equaUy  to 
both  sexes.  Consider,  for  example,-  a  con- 
struction Job  In  which  workers  are  required 
to  carry  heavy  loads.  Such  Jobs  have  been 
restricted  traditionally  to  men — either  be- 
cause of  a  statute,  union  rule,  or  simply  com- 
pany practice.  One  would  be  foolish  to  ar- 
gue that  aU  women  and  aU  men  would  make 
equally  good  construction  workers,  and  It  Is 
probably  true  that  more  men  than  women 
woiild  make  good  construction  workers.  Still, 
some  men  would  be  far  worse  than  some 
women,  and  the  better  and  fairer  procedure 
would  be  to  define  those  valid  character- 
istics which  make  a  good  construotlan 
worker  (a  certain  minimum  amount  of 
physical  strength,  perhaps  a  minimum 
height  and  age.  a  specified  level  of  IntriU- 
gence).  On  the  basis  of  these  testa — applied 
equally  to  all  appUcants  regardless  of 
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the  best  <»ndkUt««  wo\il<l  be  selected.  And     untU  »ome  Congreewmen  and  Senators  and     opportunities  for  new  methods  of  treat- 
If  It  'ur-ied  out  that  most  of  those  selected     some  interested  groups  began  to  organize  the     ment  and  new  delivery  systems, 
were  men    so  be  it.  The  importance  ot  the     lobby  effort.  The  result  w»8  that,  for  exam-  j^jj.  president,  all  of  US  here  have  con- 

open  procedure  would  be  that  this  arbitrary  pie,  a  local  club  of  the  National  Organization  fronted  these  divergent  views.  Fy)r  a 
roadblock  to  a  woman's  pursuit  of  the  care«     of  Business  and  Professional  Women   or_^e  j^        f    reasons.    I    have   concluded 

of  her  choice  would  be  eliminated.  local  UJV.W,  would  vote  to  support  the  TOA  second    approach— Denntt^ 

I  have  selected  an  extrwne  example.  Eaaler     and  communicate  this  endorsement  to  the     P,^*    "'^f^^JJf  InvolvmientS-S^S 
caM*  can  be  cited  in  the  profesalonal  fleldi     relevant  legislator.  The  effort  worked.  limited    l-eaerai    mvoivranent— is    more 

^id  the  white  collar  trades^  That  gross  dis-  As  I  said  upon  voting  for  the  ERA,  equal  feasible,  more  desirable,  and  more  real- 
crtmlnatlcm  haa  existed  in  employment  Is  treatment  under  law  Is  only  a  first  step,  istlc.  Accordingly  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
shown  by  a  wide  variety  of  statistics.  Indeed.  Much  is  left  to  be  done  to  eliminate  the  sub-  which  embodied  the  principles  closest  to 
a  report  filed  In  Januarv  of  thU  year  by  tie  forms  of  discrimination  against  women  ^jjQgg  j  believed  would  work  and  wouW 
HJB.W.  aaaerted  that  women  are  dtacrlml-  that  derive  from  socially  Ingrained  Ideas  ^^j^^  seme.  That  bill  Is  S.  987,  the  Healtt 
nat«d  against  in  vlrt\ially  every  aspwst  of     about  the  woman's  proper  role.  Decent  chUd  insurance  Act  of  1971    also  known 

Amirtcai  llfe-and  that  sex  discrimination     care  facilities  and   adequate   financial  sup-     ^f^^^^^^^  ^^^  01  iw/l,  aiso  Known 

existed  even  In  H3.W.  itself!  AcoonUng  to     port  for  them  are  a  must.  I  have  read  your     ^^^^'^i^ItJlil.,*    t  o=ir  „t,qt,4«,«„»  

^e  report    women  are  63%   of   the  H.B.W.      thorough  report  on  this  subject  and  support  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Unanimous  COO- 

worJsJorce  and  hold  li%  of  the  top  Jobs.  your  recommendations  completely.  sent   that   a   summary    and   analysis  of 

Median  salarlea  dlifer  radlcaUy,  as  does  on  the  federal  level,  I  have  pushed  for  a  medicredlt  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
aecsas  to  tha  professlona.  A  a«i  dlacrlmlna-     uberal  tax  deduction  for  child  care.  In  the     y^g  Record. 

tlon  suit  was  brought  thla  year  atgainst  the     ^^j^  of  education,  I  was  just  recently  sue-  There  being  no  objection,  the  Iteai 

University  of  CaUfornla  at  Berkeley  by  some     c^ggfui  m  amending  the  Higher  Education  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou 

faculty  and  graduate  studenU.  They  ohargwl      ^^  ^^  other  acta  dealing  with  higher  edu-      r?^,,rir.      "^  "*=  *"     "^  ^^■'^mb. 

that  women  held  only  3%  of  the  1,087  ten-      gj^^ion  to  ban  sex  discrimination  in  programs     as  iouowb. 

ured  faculty  positions,  deaplta  the  fact  that  ^j^^  receive  Federal  funds.  In  another  area.  I  Hxalth  Cam  Insurance  Assiotance  Act  or 
they  were  42%  of  the  undwgraduatea.  28%      ^^  ^^^  dlstreeeed  at  evidence  of  substantial  1971— MxDicEEDrr 

of  the  graduate  students,  and  19%  of  the  ducrtminaUon  against  women  in  loan  and  Medicredlt  would:  (1)  pay  the  fuU  coat  of 
non-tenured  factUty.  A  management  pro-  oonsumer  credit  transactions,  and  support  health  Insurance  for  thoee  too  poor  to  buy 
gram  in  the  university  president's  office  paya  j^gjaiation  recently  Introduced  In  the  House  their  own,  (2)  help  those  who  can  affonl  to 
women  W.OOO  a  year  less  than  It  pays  equaUy      ^^  ^^^^  subjects.  pay  a  part— If  not  all— of  their  health  In- 

qualified  and  similarly  situated  males.  ^^^  j  came  here  to  hear  of  your  plans  and     surance  premium  (the  less  they  can  affort 

Women  comprise  7%  of  American  P^y*"  ^o  lend  my  support.  I  would  now  like  to  open  to  pay,  the  more  the  government  would  help 
slans,  3%  of  lawyers.  1%  of  engine^.  Do  ^^^  <iiscusslon  to  vour  activities  and  your  out),  and  (3)  see  to  It  that  no  American 
thaae  profaaslona  depand  on  unique  physl<^     Questions  would  have  to  bankrupt  himself  because  of 

oharacterUtlcat  Obviously  not,  as  shown  by     ^  ^_^____^^_^  ^  long-lasting,  catastrophic  Ulnees. 

the  evidence  of  many  other  countries  ^^r*  (This  bill  addresses  Itself  only  to  /Inmctaf 

women  have  greater  profeaalonal  opportu-  wATrrkMAT    ttpatth  TNSTTRANCE         health  care;   other  legislation  and  prognn 

nltles.  Only  300  of  the  close  to  9,000  Judges  NATIONAL  OTA^TH  INSURANCE  waa^^^  ^^^^  nianpow«-  supply  and  dti- 

ara  women— and  most  of  them  are  on  county  f  KUUKAJVi  trlbutlon,  the  method  of  delivering  care,  sad 

oourta.  There  Is  ona  woman  In  the  Bena.te.  ^^  PACKWOOD  Mr.  President,  when      other  problems  such  as  environment,  h«ith 

■"fsT^^c^SS^t  on  protective  labor     the  92d  Congress  began  some  20  months      education,  and  peer  review.) 
iwrtsiatlon    It  should  be  pointed  out  that     ago,  there  was  speculation  that  a  broad  who  pats  roa  what? 

tha  BBA  would  not  rapaal  legislation  which  national  health  insurance  program  Medicredlt  U  designed  to  give  maxlmuB 
la  l«gltUn»tely  basad  on  a  unique  physical  ^q^^  be  written  before  we  adjourned,  help  to  thoee  who  need  It  most,  and  mini- 
charactarUtlc  which  appUes  to  ail  menabers  ^  ^^^  adjournment  in  view,  it  looks  mum  help  to  those  who  are  best  able  to  w 
of  one  sex.  Thua  there  can  stUl  be  rape  laws^         "    •  ^^  ^^     ^  ^      their  own  way.  Financial  condition  la  dMw- 

On  the  other  hand.  I  cant  think  of  a  labor  like  tnere  WUi  not  oe  ume  to  pai>a  sui^i  j^^^  by  the  amount  of  federal  income  tu 
law  that  would  not  be  better  cast  In  terms     legislation.  »4„„„i      a  person  or  famUy  pays  whether  by  wtti- 

of  criteria  I  mentioned  earlier:  physical  We  have  seen  over  a  dozen  naUorml  ^^{^^^j^  or  direct  payment  by  the  indlrtd- 
strength.  intalllgence.  age.  etc.  health  Insurance  bills  presented  to  the     ^j^  when  he  Qles  his  tax  return. 

The  second  argument  which  I  am  told  Congress.  We  have  noted  the  thorough  Low-income  families — If  a  person  or  famflr 
carried  great  weight  against  the  passage  of  hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and  owes  no  federal  Income  tax  for  the  y«s»- 
the  ERA  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  was  wgo^s  Committee  last  year,  with  over  whether  because  of  no  Income,  low  Inoons 
that  passage  of  the  amendment  would  send  witnesses  aoDearing  during  nearly  5     or  number  of  dependenta— the  total  oort  at 

our  daughters  off  to  war.  Yet  under  present  200  Witnesses  appearing  aurmg  iienrij.  o  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  catastrophic  coverage  Is  p«U 
law,  women  could  be  drafted.  AU  that  would     weeks  of  hearings.  by  the  federal  government.  The  family  woM 

change  with  passage  of  the  ERA  would  be  The  Committee  on  Finance  also  held  ^^^^^  ^  "certlflcate  of  entitlement"  whUi 
that  women  would  be  subject  to  the  draft  a  few  days  of  exploratory  hearings  last  .^^^f^  cover  the  entire  premium  or  mm- 
on  the  same  baala  as  men.  They  would  be  year,  hearing  mainly  from  the  sponsors  bershlp  cost  for  an  approved  program  from 
included  in  the  lottery.  They  would  also  be  ^^  ^^^  various  proposals.  The  Health  whatever  Insurance  company  or  plan  til* 
eligible  for  medical  and  «**»",  °«5,"™*"!f-     Subcommittee,  on   which  I  serve,  con-     family  chooeee.  ^    ,^    ,  ^ 

Again  here,  the  medlca^  ""°'^''t"°^^°';  ducted  a  series  of  hearings  on  health  au  othcrs-For  famlUaa  or  IndlvlduaU  wta 
swers  such  factors  as  health  and  physical  ductea  a  series  °^  J^ff  *?^|*°^  ""  "!f '"  _«_  federal  Income  tax,  the  formula  Is  OOB- 
strength.  It  Is  well  known  that  few  Army  care  at  various  cities  last  year,  heanngs  ^J^'^^  ^^  ^j  ^b.  approved  poller  « 
lobs  are  on  the  front  lines  or  on  bomber  which,  however,  focused  more  on  prob-  ^^^  ^  divided  into  two  parts.  Most  of  tt  li 
crews,  and  those  Jobs  go  to  people  vrtth  the  jgjn^  and  emotions  than  on  solutions.  ^^^  ^^^  j^^ig  coverage;  a  smaUer  portico  H 
requisite  physical  Otness.  jj^  y^g  course  of  these  various  hear-      j^^  catastrophic  coverage.  The  Insurance  coin- 

But  It  isnt  Just  that  the  ERA  wUl  send  few      j^^g    ^^.^  jjiggrent  approaches,  two  phi-      p^ny  or  plan  determines  how  much  to  f« 

excluded  from  the  draft  has  contributed  dls-  cans  should  have  av»Uable  toe  best  pos-  .-^;r^*f Jcording  ^the  amount  of  lnoo» 

proportionately  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  sible  medical  care  at  affordable  prices.  ^^^  ^i^*  j^mUy  or  person  owes,  as  foUows: 

stereotype  of  the  male  as  protector.  As  a  gyj  there  is  a  radical  difference  of  opin-  pmat 

male,  I  accept  the  reaponslblllty  of  protect-  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^.  ^j^jg  ^are  should  be  provided  in-o-,.  tax  owed-                  Government  vv» 

ing  those  who  need  protection   but  I  shun  ^^^  financed.  One  camp  feels  that  it  is         ,°  ,'   "  » 

^^t'v^^^r/i^  ^°i  rr^s^^SfbiK  the  clear  role  of  the  Federal  Government    ^ji^s  i::::::::::::::::::::"- ; 

Eet^T«ure«t  that^  you  c^tlnue  to  to    pay-and/or    provid^medical    caxe         21-30  — J 

preMi  for  state  ratification  of  the  ERA  you  for   aU   Americans,    regardless    of    their         31-40  — - jg 

meet  the  two  arguraenta  I  have  discussed.  An-  abiUty  to  pay  or  their  present  prefer-         41-50  - ^ 

other  suggestion  is  that  you  help  to  orga-  ences  for  receiving  and  paying  for  their         ^^~t^  - ' » 

niM  voters  m  blooa,  and  have  each  bloc  exert  medical  care.  ^^  an  " 

preesure  on  the  state  legislator  from  Ita  dls-  jr^^  ^^^^j.  ^.^mp  holds  that  the  Fed-  ;J~?°   ".  tl 

trlct.  On  the  federal  level  It  was  found  that  ^     ^^  ^  restricted  to  the  pro-         H'TL ::".:...  « 

r'JSf  ^m^o^Sv^lhrfho^iS^Tf  vLion'and  financing  of  care  for  those    ^iiJ^o-::::::::::::::::::::.:--  • 

individual    lattata    from    conaUtuent*.    For     who   cannot   pay    for   their  own.   Addl-         ni-l20 - 

years,  various  verelona  of  the  equal  rights     tlonally,    the    Federal    role    under    this         121-130 ^ 

amendment  had  faUed   to  gather  support     theory  would  properly  include  providing        181-140  
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1,50  ««         <,oAx.n,CAxxoN  o,  — —  — --^,     S!a^^K"^ir^cr-T«;s,T«,^S^ 

}:,  tSo         ^*         TO  participate  in  the  plan,  a  carrier  would      "J^   laboratory  testa  and  other  dlagnoatto 

iSi  l?5  " - -, 83      have   to    qualify    under   state   law,   provide      ^      '^^  ^^  opwattng,  cystoacoplc  and  oaat 

J,,  iao  "     82      certain  basic  coverage,  make  coverage  a vaU-     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  supplies;    and  use  of  tha 

\\rC-\90  ". ®^      able  without  pre-existing  health  condltl^,     enj^rgency  room  and  eupplUa. 

lo,  200  _ 80      and  guarantee  annual  renewal.  An  assigned         Medical   care:    The  policy  or  plan  covare 

Ml-210  ".'. "^^     risk   insurance   pool   among   carriers   would      ^^^^^^  of  aU  medloai  sarvloea— preventiva, 

fjl_220  - "^8      be  utilized  as  appropriate.  dlagnosUo      or      iherapeuUc— provided      or 

231_330  "^"^  DEorcTiBLES  ordeired  by  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  or  Doctor  of 

231-340   II         There    are    deductible     (or    co-Insurance)       Oeteopathy,   whether   in  ^J'^^^-J^  ^ 

341-360  II     in -both  the  basic  and  catastrophic  coverage,      tended  care  facility,  the  physldanl  office,  tna 

381-260   4?     but  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  those  paid     pattenfs  home  or  elwwteere.  

381-270  ^     under  basic  coverage  apply  to  the  one  re-         Tho«»  servloes  Include  *il«««°J^°f '^ 

271^80   ^     ^S-ed   under   catastrophic   coverage.  ment  of  Illness  or  l^^J^^^  WcMatrte  ««. 

J81-290   1}^     "^  Basic  Coverage:  Under  the  basic  coverage      wrtl-baby  care:  Inoculauons  and  vmmtmt*- 

291_300  II     portTon  of^  Medlcredlfs  approved  programs,     tlons  of  Infant*  and  adults;  P^y»l^^«^^ 

801-310   - «?     ?bcre  are  three  deductibles:  nations;    diagnostic    X-ray    «^^  la^^atocf 

311-520  «       TThe  patient  pays  $60  per  stay  in  the     services:     radUUon    therapy;  ^^^J^; 

831-330   ^7      hospital  as  an  inpatient.  services  for  pregnancy  and  Its  oompUcatlons. 

831-340 ll         2,  The  patient  pays  20%  of  the  first  »500      and  anesthesiology.  ,„,--« 

341-360  «5  e^n^    for    outpatient    or    emergency         Also  Included  are  '^'^^^''\°^^J^^ 

361^80   ?*     care    (maximum   of    8100)    In    a    12.month      relat«l  to  the  Jaw  or  any  facial  boM.  and 

381-370   ''''      nerlod  ambulanoe  servloe. 

371-380   "      *^  3.  The  patient  pays  20%  of  the  first  8500  Cosmetic  surgwy   (plas-ttc  s^*^*"^)  .^^ J^i 

S8W90  «     of  expenses  for  m^lcal  care  service,  (maxl-     eluded  excpt  when  "^^.^^  b«f^^~^ 

391-400  «2     mum  of  8100)    In  a  12-month  period.  or  burns  or  scars  caused  by  Injury  or  lllneafc 

401-410 °"  por  example,  a  mother  takea  her  chUd  to  catastsovhic  covmucx 

411-430  5?     tbe  eye  doctor.  The  charge  for  the  office  call         ,j^^  policy  or  plan  paya  aU  ezpenaaa  for 

431-480  ?-     Is  jio.  Basic  coverage  pays  88  and  the  mother     g^^vlces  described  under  Basic  Coveraga  in  a 

481-440  ^      la  bUled  for  only  82.  If  a  visit  to  a  hospital     j^^gpit^  or  extended  care  faculty  during  daya 

441-480  ??     emergency    room    cost    827,    basic    coverage     ^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  eo-day  basic  Umlt.  Only  SO 

461-480 2     ^ould  pay  821.60  and  the  patient  would  be     ^ayfcare  covered  in  an  extended  care  facility 

481-470  bUled  for  85.40.  undir  catastrophic  covwage,  however. 

471-480  ?f         All  money  spent  by  the  patient  on  any  or         m  addition,  the  catastrophic  coveraga  in- 

481-490   °i     all  of  the  baalc  coverage  deduotlblea  then      ^.j^^^  blood  and  plasma  in  connection  wttto 

481-600 —     »"     appllea   to   satisfying   the   deductible   "cor-     ^y^^tlent  medical  servloes   (after  the  flrat 

Wl-510   ~ ll     rldor"  explained  In  the  next  section.  ^^  pints)  and  pro^jhetto  aids  ordarad  by  » 

811-620   «         Oataatrophlc  CX)verage:  Persona  who  need        j^^^ 

631-630  *•      tbe  additional  help  of  catastrophic  hospital     ^  Medical  care  services  are  not  Included  un- 

631-*40  ~     or  extended   care   facUlty   coverage   are  _re-      ^^^  catastrophic  coverage  because  they  «m- 

6"-660  l:      quired  to  satisfy  a  deductible  "corridor    ^  ^^  without  Umlt  under  basic  coverage. 

661-660 2     expenses  •^^*«'- »^,'«1<'^°I«"««J^°"*  '^"*"'  hkai-tk  ncsu«AKCx  advisoxt  board 

681-670   ~      tbe    catastrophic    coverage    begins.  ri*»i.ix»  ^  v,^^    _. 

671-680   **  (Deductibles  under  basic  coverage  are  for         A    health    Insurance    advisory    ooam    « 

681-690  *1     each  oerson-  the  catastrophic  "ctwridor"  ap-     eleven  members,  a  majority  of  whom  BhaU  DB 

IWHWO  «     piles  w  the  entire  famUy.)  practicing  physicians  and  tncludUig  toe  See- 

601-810   89     '^  The  size  of  the  corridor  depends  on  the     retary  of  HEW  and  the  Commtesloner  of  In- 

911-830   8»     financial  condition  of  the  famUy.  The  cor-     temal  Revenue  and  other  paraons  quauned 

821-630  87     ^^^^^     j^     baaoi    on    taxable    lnoom»— the     by  virtue  of  education,  training,  oi^^"*" 

831-640   88     amount  left  over  on  the  Income  tax  form     ence.  would  be  appoUited  by  the  President 

641-660   88     ^^^  j^jj  deductions  and  personal  exemptions     ^^-Ith  Senate  consent    The  Board  would  «•- 

861-660   34        ^^^  ^^^^  taken.  The  corridor  Is  computed     tabllsh  minimum  qualifications  for  carriers. 

681-670   88     ^jollows-  aad  ^  consultaUon  with  carrters,  providers 

671-680  83         1    10%  of  the  first  84,000  of  tazakle  In-     and  consumers,  would  develop  programs  d^ 

681-690  81  •  signed   to   maintain   the   quaUty   of   heaKh 

891-700 - 30  ^^  j^^^  j^  tue  next  88,000  of  taxable     care  and  the  effective  utilization  of  avaUat»M 

701-710 - 29      income  financial   resources,   health   manpower,   and 

711-720  * 28         g   pj^  20%  of  any  additional  amount  of     faolUtiea.  It  would  report  annually  to  the 

721-730 —    ar     ^j^jjable  Income.  President  and  Congress. 

781-740 «         4    Minus  any  amounts  spent  on  deductl-  Mxamworr  PBijroii>ua 

KS Z """--    2*     bias  under  basic  coverage.  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Prealdent,  medl- 

781-770  :::::::::::-I" as  '^'!^°'    ,   »,.*>,«■  ,T,»«r      cr«iit  reaectB  the  very  sound  Principle 

771-780 aa        The  approved  protection  (,^beth«-  inror  ujnited  Federal  partlclpfttton.  Federal 

781-790  - ai     ance  poUcy  or  membership  P^^^^f ^1,^     aaastance   in  my  judgment,  should  be 

21^0 ::::    ?S    ^fn^S^rL^^iS^rToStSTel^:^     -^^S^PlayTn^  when  the  f^lgor 

S115S — ::::::::::::::::::::-  «  cJffa^ity  for  eo  days  durmg  a  12-ii^nth  individual  is  in  need  otheip.  if  th^- 

831^ "  policy  period.  In  a  semi-private  room.  With-  vidual  Ot  family  has  adequate  h^«^  to- 

881-840  I 18  in  the  60-day  lUnlt,  two  days  in  an  extended  gurance   provided   through   emptoyniBnt 

841-860        I~I~I.1 16  care  faclUty  count  as  only  one  day.  arrangements,  on  an  IndlTldnal  tlMU.  or 

851-860  - 14         inpatient  hospital  senrioea  cover  all  ewe  ^^  ^^  medicare,  it  would  be  both  un- 

861-870 18  customaruy  provided  In  a  i»o«P^«i' ?«^?«  necewary  and  undesirable  to  replace  It 

Heolth  inniranet  centficates  ^pitol;  surgerj  JJ-  delivery  room;  recovery  ^long  the  way. 

A  beneficiary  eligible  for  full  payment  of  j^^.  mtenaive  care  or  coronary  care  unit;  -q^    ^    ^^    Individual    or    family    la 

jrwnlum  by  the  Federal  Government  woiUd  rehabilitation  unit;    care  for  pregnancy  or  ^^     ^^  j^gjjth  insurance,  because  they 

be  entitled   to   a   certlflcate   acceptable  by  compUcaUons  and  peychlatric  care.  !?^°t^o!iit.  assistance  must  be  pro- 

atrrters    for     health     care     Insurance     for  ,  "  tmnt   extended    care  faculty   servioee  cannot  aJttOra  ii,  HiwiBi*nr-c  uiuo^  "^^  *^ 

hlnaelf  and  his  dependent..  FUglble  bene-  oojeftu^e  c^^^^rS^rovlded  In  an  ex-  vlded.  What  then  is  <f«^«^^«««^3f' 

flciarlea     with     whom     the      Oovemment  ^nded  care  faclUty.  Including  bed,  boa«l  and  equitable   and  efficient  way   to   prtmae 

vould  be  sharing  the  cost  of  premlvim  could  nursing   servloes;    phyadcal.  occupational  or  that  assistance? 

elect  between  a  credit  against  Income  tax  Bi>eech  therapy;  and  druga.  blologioala.  sup-  th>  ■xi'bO'raK'a  moui 

of  a  certificate.  The  Carrier,  as  defined  In  pnos.  appliances  and  equipment  f umlal»ed  by  ^^^  administration  has  indicated  8UP- 

the  bUl,  would  preeent  certificates  received  the  extended  care  facility.  .            .noroach  which  reaulTCe  em- 

ii5ss'r'£rx°""^°°"  o,'?rr.'„''.;'S2's^:i?sffl  ssrs'p'sssrs.sSiSSis.or 
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all  employees.  This  appr<»ch  has  two 
Important  beneflta.  It  rejects  the  present 
facts  of  life,  since  most  employers  now 
do  provide  health  Insurance,  and  it 
would  hold  Federal  spending  down  at  a 
time  when  we  have  quite  enough  de- 
mands on  the  Federal  dollar. 

Medlcredlt  is  not  Incompatible  with 
this  approach.  It  gives  the  employee 
credit  for  80  percent  of  the  amount  the 
employer  pays  for  health  insurance  In 
his  behalf.  Thus  It  too  would  recognize 
the  now  common  practice  of  employer- 
provided  health  insurance  and  would 
encourage  its  ezpansion  to  the  relatively 
few  employees  not  now  covered. 

The  administration's  prc^xjsal  Is  re- 
flective of  another  basic  principle  which 
I  believe  we  must  use  in  writing  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  We  should  build  upon 
the  present  Instirance  system,  rattier 
than  destroy  it.  Certainly  the  Systran 
Is  not  perfect.  Individual  policies — as 
opposed  to  group  policies — still  are  too 
costly  In  terms  of  the  percentages  of 
premlimi  dollars  retained  by  the  com- 
pany, and  there  tLit  some  policies  which 
do  not  contain  adeciuate  benefits. 

Some  policies  cover  only  in -hospital 
care  and  tend  to  encourage  that  type  of 
care  which  is  most  costly.  Fortunately, 
this  sltuaticD  has  been  changing  rapidly. 
It  is  one  reason  that  hospitals  across  the 
country  are  only  75  percent  occupied. 
More  and  more  care  is  being  provided 
and  paid  for  on  an  outpatient  basis  or  at 
a  clinic — care  which  was  formerly  pro- 
vided on  an  inpatient  basis.  And  health 
insurance  Is  paying  for  this  care — at 
reduced  cost  to  the  company  and  thus 
to  all  of  us  who  pay  the  premiums.  A 
good  exsunple  is  in  my  State  of  Oregon, 
which  has  pioneered  the  concept  of  pre- 
admission testing — saving  both  the  pa- 
tient, the  insurance  company,  and  the 
hospital. 

At  any  rate,  health  Insiurance  has  done 
a  commendable  Job  in  protecting  tens 
of  minions  of  Americans.  There  is  no 
reason  to  throw  out  the  system,  be- 
cause it  is  not  perfect.  We  must  continue 
to  strengthen  the  best  features  and  elim- 
inate only  those  which  are  incom- 
patible with  efBclent  quality  health  care. 


On  the  question  of  quality  health  care. 
It  is  Important  to  strees  that  medlcredlt 
requires  Insurance  policies  with  a  broad 
range  at  benefits,  broader  than  the  ad- 
ministration bills  and  probably  as  com- 
prehanslve  as  any  which  have  been 
Introdoced. 

Medlcredlt  is  even  mare  camprehenslve 
in  the  area  of  moital  illness  and  psychi- 
atric benefits  than  the  bill  propoeed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
ooounittee.  Senator  Kixhxdt,  which  has 
been  billed  by  some  enthusiastic  backers 
as  providing  all  care.  Its  realistic  sup- 
porters acknowledge  it  would  pay  for 
perhaps  70  percent  of  the  care  of  the 
average  American  family. 

Medlcredlt  stresses  keeping  people 
healthy.  It  requires  insurance  coverage 
of  anniuvl  physical  examlnatlcHxs,  well- 
baby  care.  Immtinlnatlonn  and  inocula- 
tions, and  physician  care  whether  in  a 
hospital  or  at  a  clinic  or  physician's  of- 
fice. It  also  covers,  as  I  iiullcated,  psychi- 
atric care  regardless  of  where  provided, 
not  just  custodial  care. 


The  wide  range  of  medlcredlt  benefits 
would  SMJcomplish  several  importamt 
objectives. 

First,  it  would  upgrade  the  benefits  In 
all  health  Insursjice  policies. 

Second,  it  would  encourage  care  in 
less-expensive  settings. 

Third,  it  would  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  see  a  physician  when  illness  is 
suspected,  rather  than  wait  until  it  is 
not  only  obvious  but  possibly  aggravated 
by  delay. 

CAT&STtOPHIC    ILLNESS    PROTBCTION 

All  who  have  presented  bills  in  this 
national  health  insurance  field  have 
spoken  of  the  case  where  medical  and 
hospital  bills  are  so  high  that  they 
threaten  to  bankrupt  the  family. 

Thus  virtually  all  the  bills  have  tried 
to  provide  a  national  program  to  cushion 
every  family  against  such  a  catastrophe. 
I  am  pleased  at  the  approcich  used  in 
S.  987,  since  it  bases  the  trigger  point  for 
Federal  assistance — through  the  insur- 
Eince  policy — on  family  Income.  The  slid- 
ing deductible  is  tied  to  family  circum- 
stances. ^ 

Thus  a  long  serious  illness  for  a  poor 
family  would  be  paid  for  by  Its  basic  in- 
surance first.  When  these  benefits  are 
exhausted,  the  catastrophic  benefits 
would  immediately  come  into  play  and 
take  care  of  the  balance  of  the  costs — 
without  limit.  For  a  family  of  average 
means,  and  today  that  is  a  family  with 
$10,000  income,  the  basic  benefits  would 
be  the  same.  In  the  case  of  serious  ill- 
ness, such  a  family  would  have  a  deducti- 
ble cost  of  about  $500  to  pay  before  all 
additional  biUs  would  be  covered  with- 
out limit. 

For  those  with  higher  Income,  a  higher 
deductible  is  provided  before  the  im- 
llmlted  benefits  come  into  play.  Even  for 
a  well-off  family  of  $30,000  Income,  the 
deductible  is  within  what  they  should  be 
able  to  afford — $4,500.  It  is  true  that  such 
a  fatally  might  not  have  the  money 
neatly  tucked  aside  for  such  a  serious 
illness,  but  certainly  it  should  be  within 
their  means  to  assume  that  much  of 
their  catastrophic  bills  before  wage  earn- 
ers at  lower  brackets  are  asked,  through 
taxes,  to  subsidize  their  medical  bills. 

Incidentally,  8.  987  uses  an  interesting 
fiscal  device  to  provide  for  such  unlim- 
ited catastrophic  benefits.  After  esti- 
mating the  annual  cost  per  family  of 
such  braiefit  at  $50.  it  would  have  the 
Federal  Grovemment  pay  that  $50  for 
every  family  in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit. 
ntn  cHoicx  or  PATixirrs 

One  reason  why  the  United  States 
provides  most  of  its  citizens  with  a  level 
of  medical  csu^  unmatehed  anjrwhere 
in  the  world  Is  that  we  have  developed 
a  multiple  approach  to  the  delivery  of 
care.  We  do  not  require  any  one  form 
of  medical  care  such  as  a  clinic,  a  physi- 
cian in  solo  practice  or  a  hospital  out- 
patlmt  department.  We  have  all  of  these, 
plus  more.  In  effect  they  compete  for  the 
patient.  He  is  able  to  pick  and  choose, 
and  if  a  physician  or  institutlcMi  is  not 
responsive  to  the  public,  it  wUl  leam 
about  it  through  reduced  income  and 
usage. 

We  as  patients  can  change  doctors  and 
change  insurance  plans.  We  can  choose 
prepaid  groups  or  health  insurance  or 


take  a  chance  that  we  do  not  need  either. 
In  short,  we  have  pluralism,  and  the  pa- 
tient — or  consumer  if  you  will— is  the 
winner  in  the  form  of  higher  quality  care 
and  more  accessible  care. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  this  situation 
exists  everywhere.  There  are  many  areas, 
especially  in  rural  and  iimer-city  set- 
tings, where  even  one  form  of  care  is  not 
readily  available.  But  it  is  important  as 
we  gradually  begin  to  shape  the  form  of 
nationea  health  insurance  that  we  do  not 
try  to  impose  Just  one  delivery  system  on 
areas  which  now  have  shortages. 

Again,  S.  987  would  allow  the  patient 
his  choice  of  the  setting  in  which  he  re- 
ceives his  care.  He  could  opt  for  a 
monthly  payment  to  an  HMO,  choose 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  buy  a  policy 
from  one  of  the  many  commercial  com- 
panies or  pick  some  other  coverage  meth- 
od. It  is  up  to  the  individual. 

COMPtTLSION,    AOIflNISTKATION,    ITNAMCaitC 

One  critical  area  of  disagreement  here 
in  Congress  and  around  the  country  con- 
cerns the  questlMi  of  compulsion  versus 
voluntarism.  Should  national  health  in- 
surance be  compulsory  or  voluntary? 
Some  argue  that  it  must  be  mandatory 
in  order  to  protect  the  uneducated  and 
the  imemployed,  for  there  is  no  otlw 
way  to  be  sure  that  they  have  insurance 
coverage. 

I  cannot  agree  that  compulsion  is  the 
answer,  however.  In  my  Judgment,  we 
can  reach  everyone  who  wants  or  needs 
to  be  reached  through  employers,  welfare 
agencies,  and  other  social  organizatlODs. 
As  for  administration  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, it  must  certainly  be  in  the  hands 
of  private  industry.  But  Just  as  certainly, 
this  industry  must  be  subject  to  strict 
State  standards  that  are  effective  and 
protect  the  public,  or  there  will  be  a  clear 
need  for  Federal  intervention. 

Financing  should  be  a  combination  of 
private  industry.  Federal  and  State  taxes, 
and  individual  contributions. 

Quality  must  be  assured,  but  the  best 
route  is  not  yet  clear.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
medical  foundation:  perhaps  it  is  a 
PSRO;  perhaps  it  is  a  quality  care  oom- 
mlsslon  as  envisioned  in  HMO  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration;  perhaps 
It  is  an  entirely  new  and  innovative  ap- 
proach. We  need  to  give  them  all  a 
chance  to  prove  their  effectiveness  or 
lack  thereof. 

This,  then.  Mr.  President,  sums  up 
some  of  the  Issues  surrounding  national 
hesdth  insurance  and  the  route  that  It 
is  likely  to  take,  as  it  now  appears.  It  Is 
too  late  for  action  in  this  Congress,  but 
action  Is  likely  in  the  93rd  Congress.  But 
I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  move  forward  only  after  careful 
and  thorough  review  and  evaluation  ol 
these  and  still  other  critical  issues. 
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HABEAS  CORPUS  PETITIONS  FROM 
STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PRISONERS 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Senator  from  NebraAs 
(Mr.  Hruska)  and  I  Introduced  S.  3833,  a 
bill  to  revise  Federal  court  procedures 
relating  to  review  of  habeas  corpus  pe- 
titions from  State  and  Federal  prisoners. 
This  bill  is  currently  jjending  before  the 
Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee. 


If  our  system  of  criminal  justice  Is  to 
work  fairly  and  effectively,  we  must  make 
certain  that  all  of  our  citizens  charged 
with  crimes  are  afforded  a  fair  and 
prompt  trial,  that  the  innocent  are  ac- 
auitted.  that  the  guilty  are  convicted, 
and  that  this  process  begins  and  ends 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  It  is 
to  Insure  that  our  judicial  system  meets 
these  responsibilities  that  S.  3833  was 
Introduced. 

For  a  niunber  of  years  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  Federal  criminal  procediu-es  and 
Uie  workings  of  our  Federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem. His  concern  and  his  knowledge  of 
this  field  was  amply  demonstrated  in  an 
address  he  gave  last  week  to  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Judicial  Conference  in  his  home 
city  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Because  I  bdieve  that  Senator 
HausKA's  remarks  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
txoMm  or  RacAXKB  bt  Sznatob  Romait  U 

HKTBKA 


Th«re  hM  bMn,  in  recent  tlmee,  condd- 
«mble  re -examination  by  judges,  leglalatom, 
prosecutors  and  other  enforcement  ofllcerB 
aa  to  some  of  the  basic  queatlona  Inherent 
tn  any  system  of  ortmlnal  justice; 
(1)  Why  punish? 
(3)  Who  Should  be  punished? 
(3)  How  much  punishment  shotild  be  In- 
flicted? 

It  has  beeome  increasingly  clear  that  the 
Boope  of  this' re-examlnatlon  of  fundameintal 
notions  of  Justice  has  focused,  primarily. 
If  not  entirely,  upon  the  purpose  to  be  served 
by  state  sanctioned  punishment.  It  Is 
axiomatic  that  state  Inflicted  punlstunent  Is 
legitimate  only  if  it  serves  two  zatk)<x  ob- 
}«otlves: 
(1)  The  reduction  of  crime;  and 
(3)  The  promotion  of  respect  for  the  crten- 
Inal  law. 

Both  of  these  objectives  are  the  sine  quo 
noD  to  any  system  of  punishment  that  in- 
tends to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  p<^u- 
latlon  subject  to  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

Both  objectives  have  evoked  considerable 
discussions  In  many  quarters  of  government. 
the  news  media,  and  the  bar. 

In  recent  days,  the  urgency  of  meeting  a 
great  responsibility  resting  on  the  bar  was 
presented  by  one  of  America's  leading  au- 
thorities on  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. 

He  noted  the  neoeeslty  to  malntam  a  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  which  not  only  pro- 
tects those  accused  of  committing  a  crime, 
but  one  that  Is  also  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
aodety.  He  went  on  to  say : 

'Out  present  tytUm  ia  /oiZlny.  It  no  Umner 
eommandt  the  respect  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment ot  society,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any 
element  of  society.  It  U  clear  that  toe  miut 
seek  reform,  and  in  to  doing  we  must  not 
he  afraid  to  question  principles  that  have 
previously  been  uniaersaily  accepted.  We 
must  explore  every  possible  aixnue  of 
change.  We  cannot  leave  a  stone  unturned 
.  .  .  We  can  no  longer  afford  those  who 
violate  the  law  with  the  luxury  of  an  in- 
adequate system  incapable  of  property  dis- 
posing of  the  charges  against  them.  If  we 
can  make  our  system  more  workable,  I  as- 
sure you  that  the  rate  of  crime  will  be  re- 
duced, that  crime  will  become  controUa- 
ble . .  ." 
Not  too  long  ago  a  bill  was  Introducwl  In 


the  Congreee  to  achieve  speedy  trials  of  crim- 
inal cases.  No  doubt  its  introducer  was  mo- 
tivated by  the  Idea  of  seeking  reform  by 
questioning  principles  previously  univer- 
sally accepted.  He  desired  to  make  Improve- 
ment by  Inducing  and  assuring  expedited 
trial  and  disposition  of  criminal  trials.  His 
solution  was  to  provide  that  unless  trial  and 
disposition  were  achieved  within  a  designated 
number  of  days  or  months  after  indictment 
or  arraignment,  the  pending  charges  would  be 
dismissed  with  prejudice  and  the  defendant 

exonerated.  

It  was  thought  that  this  remedy  would 
catise  in  the  prosecutor  and  the  court  and 
all  else  conoemed,  the  necessary  and  com- 
pulsorv  drive  to  achieve  speed  in  trial  of  such 
cases.  Certainly  a  noble  and  laudabls  ob- 
jective. 

It  did  not  take  much  time  In  formal  com- 
mittee hearings,  however,  to  develop  many 
\inworkable  aspects. 

Exceptions  would  have  to  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate time  consumed  by  dilatory  tao- 
tloe  by  defense  counsel;  by  dlsabUlty  and 
unavailability  of  wltneeses.  or  of  even  the 
defendant  himself;  of  time  needed  to  de- 
velop or  discover  needed  evidence  or  ts««- 
mony  by  investigatioai;  the  state  of  the 
court's  docket;  the  Inadequacy  of  judge 
power,  prosecutor  power  and  other  mMXtpomet 
due  to  no  fault  of  either. 

Piaally  and  quite  fundamentally  there 
oomea  the  realiaatloin  that  such  a  statute 
would  undxily  Invade  the  domain  of  the 
oovirt,  which  Is  already  under  mandate  and 
obligation  to  accord  such  trials  preferred  at- 
tention and  priority. 

In  fact,  the  inflexlbUity  imposed  would  be 
counterproductive — with  the  result  of  a  new 
and  additional  avenue  for  escape  from  trial 
and  highly  probable  conviotlon  and  punish- 
ment as  to  many  who  are  accused  of  ciline. 
As  the  testimony  proceeded  a  while.  It  be- 
came manifest  that  the  approach  was  highly 
vulnerable  and  unacceptable.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  was  from  the  Department  of  Jiie- 
tic«  then  observed  that  while  the  goal  of  the 
blU  was  desirable — to  achieve  ^>eedy  trials — 
it  would  not  work  very  wMl  to  tha*  end. 
But  there  were  other  means  which  would 
be  more  effective. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Oonim1tt<wi,  an 
erudite  scholar  of  the  law.  wltli  long  years 
as  a  member  of  the  bench,  and  as  a  practi- 
tioner, requested  some  "for  instances." 

The  wltneae  proceeded  to  emmisratB  vari- 
ous approaches,  and  concluded  by  promising 
earty  transmittal  to  Congress  of  a  habeas 
corpus  measure  which  would  enable  sub- 
gtantlal  relief  from  congestion  In  the  ooorts. 
Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  ipeoHto 
measure  referred  to,  some  of  the  otiwr  pro- 
posals to  make  speedy  trials  poaslbls  Include 
a  number  that  are  rapidly  receiving  Ineieased 
currency  and  acceptability.  Some  are  as 
follows: 

Revision  and  UmitaUon  of  the  exoluslonary 

rule.  _^.  ^ 

Decriminalization  of  certain  offenses  which 
can  be  effectively  and  property  trea^sd  with- 
out full  and  complete  criminal  justice  proc- 
essing in  the  courts. 

Distinguishing  between  sertous  and  minor 
offenses. 

Modification  of  rtght  to  counsel  in  oertam 
types  of  violations  where  counsel  is  not 
essential  to  assure  fairness  of  trial. 

Review  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  cases  m- 
volvlng  petty  offenses. 

And  others.  

The  Sub-Committee  witness  did  promise 
an  early  legislative  proposal  for  reform  of 
existing  Federal  habeas  corpus  practice. 

This  pledge  was  duly  redeemed  by  pres- 
entation earUer  this  year  of  recommended 
amendments  to  a  House  measure  (HJR.  18782) 
and  by  transmittal  to  the  Senate  of  a  meas- 
ure which  I  had  the  prtvllsfs  to  mtroduoa 
as  8. 88SS  only  last  montH. 


TTBOXMT  mBD  »0«  RABXAB  CO«PlJB  WMTiMM 

In  1960  about  1,200  petitions  were  filed  tor 
habeas  corpvis  wrlU.  By  1970,  the  number 
vraa  about  11.000.  THese  were  filings  by  state 
and  federal  prisoners  xinder  28  VS.C.  Sec- 
tions 2354  and  22&5  only. 

In  1980,  6  %  of  total  civil  fUlngs  were  such 
habeas  corpus  petitions.  By  1970  they  were 
13%. 

In  1968.  20%  of  all  appeals  from  district 
courts  were  from  final  ordere  in  collateral 
attack  proceedings  by  state  and  federal  prla- 
oners. 

The  result  has  been  a  tremendous,  slmost 
Intolerable  burden  on  the  entire  system — 
state  and  federal. 

The  volume  of  work  and  the  burden  thare- 
of  is  not  sufflcient  in  and  of  tteelf  to  call  for 
reform-  If  they  were  req\ilred  for  fair  and 
constitutional  criminal  Justice  administra- 
tion, then  regardless  of  time  and  burden,  they 
wo\Ud  have  to  be  borne. 

But  they — the  volume  of  work  and  its  bur- 
den— are  not  required  by  the  Constitution: 
they  are  not  necessary  to  achieve  fall  nasi 
to  the  defendant.  The  exact  opposite  is  tme 
In  fact.  They  militate  against  the  defendant, 
against  other  acciised  persons  not  yet  tiled. 
tt.n<i  against  the  public  and  society  tn  general. 
Present  habeas  corpus  practice  lacks  ter- 
minal facilities  m  the  search  for  an  ultl- 
mmikM  dedalan  to  impose  final  criminal  sane- 
tlon  on  a  defendant.  There  now  U  an  endless 
inquiry  Into  finality  of  criminal  judgments. 
Por  two  reasons  this  sertously  tmpalre  t^ 
eratlon  of  the  entire  criminal  justice  system 
in  Americsu 

First,  that  endless  Inquiry  imdermlnes  say 
effort  to  rehabmute  the  prlK)nen  invdlvsd. 
Second,  there  is  forced  in  the  judiciary 
In  fi^~xtting  Its  judgs  pow  and  time,  the 
choice  between  (l)  the  demands  of  those 
accused  and  not  yet  tried,  and  (3)  the  de- 
mands of  those  already  convicted. 

In  the  very  natiire  of  things  it  Is  impera- 
tive to  realize  that  endless  search  for  certi- 
tude cannot  be  U^MSted.  After  due  and  fair 
inq\ilry,  there  doss  catns  a  deflnlts  pdnt  of 
time  and  place  when  the  judgment  and  decl- 
slon  must  be  regarded  as  final  and  conclu- 
sive. 

Pat  in  another  way,  if  state  InfUeted  pun- 
ishment is  to  serve  iu  major  objectives  of 
(1)  reducing  crime,  and  (2)  promoting  re- 
spect for  the  criminal  law.  csrtaln  thtxigB 
are  necessary.  Among  them  an  assurance  to 
thoas  accused  of  crime  that  they  will  be  ac- 
corded a  fair  and  prompt  trial;  that  the  In- 
nocent will  be  acquitted;  thst  the  guilty 
will  be  convicted  and  punishment  wHl  be 
meted  out;  that  they  wlU  be  given  opportu- 
nity for  review  and  appeal  aa  requUed  by 
falmees  and  by  the  Constitution:  and  that 
the  process  Involved  be  one  which  lieglns 
and  ends  within  a  reasonabls  tlms  frame. 
These  things  the  pending  messutas  seek 
to  do. 

The  effort  in  S.  S883  Is  to  extend  to  everyone 
accused  of  crime  aU  of  his  constttotlanal 
rights  but  at  the  same  time  to  deayy  him 
the  opportunity  to  abuse  the  great  writ  to 
the  detriment  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tloe,  of  the  public  good,  and  his  own  good. 
In  the  formation  of  8.  38SS  two  approechss 
were  brought  together  and  embodied  in  a 
single  bQl. 

The  Habeas  Corpiu  Committee  of  NAAO* 
drafted  legislation  which  would  restrict  col- 
lateral attacks  In  the  Federal  ooorts  on  State 
court  proceedings.  This  propcasl  would  re- 
quire that  collateral  attacks  be  prlmaxUy 
presented  in  ths  Stete  courts,  rather  than 
In  the  lower  Federal  courts,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court. 


» "National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral" has  long  and  effectively  been  con- 
cerned in  securing  reform  in  habeas  corpus 
praetloe. 


cxvm- 
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'■Tb*  DepcrtBMDt  at  Juitlas,  working  In- 
(topenilcntly  on  tb*  babMS  oorpna  question, 
drmfUd  ft  propoMa  to  rwtrlot  tb«  um  of  col- 
Ut«r«l  attacks  to  allacad  TloUtlona  of  a  con.- 
■tltutlonal  rlgbta  that  Involvea  the  Integrity 
of  the  fact-finding  proceee  or  of  the  appellate 
procMS.  All  other  legal  objections  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant  were  to  be  restricted  to  the 
time  of  the  trial  or  to  consideration  on  di- 
rect appeal  following  the  trial.  Under  the 
Department's  proposal,  they  could  not  be 
Bubjeet  to  ooUateral  attack  thereafter.  "Hiat 
route  would  be  limited  to  factors,  such  as 
perjursd  tsstlmony,  which  show  a  flaw  In 
the  fact-finding  proosss." 

It  should  be  particularly  not«d  that  the 
bill  doss  not  proTlde  either  a  repeal  or  any 


the  Constitution  where  the  right  violated 
"has  as  Its  primary  purpose  the  protection 
of  the  reliability  of  either  the  fact-finding 
process  at  the  trial  or  the  appellate  process 
on  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  conviction." 

This  language  seeks  to  make  clear  that  the 
tjTpea  of  violations  with  which  the  bill  Is  con- 
cerned are  those  which  do  not  allow  a  fair 
trial  or  appeal:  that  Is,  these  which  cannot 
be  corrected  through  these  processes 

There  Is  the  requirement  also  that  the 
petitioner  show  that  a  different  result  would 
probably  have  obtained  If  the  violation  of 
the  constitutional  right  had  not  occurred. 
In  reality  this  requirement  is  a  modification 
of  the  principle  as  evolved  by  the  Court  that 
some  constitutional  errors  occurring  at  trials 


impairment  of  or  trespMS  upon  the  Oreat     can  be  characterized  as  "hamiless 

Writ  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  In        «-*_.»v....„^.„„  .  u.n^™  ^*  „-,♦, 

Artlcls  I,  Section  9.  clause  3: 

•The    privilege    of    the    Writ    of   Habeas 

Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when 

In  casss  of  RebeUlon  or  Invasion  the  public 

safsty  may  require  It." 
It  la  clear  that  the  writ  protected  by  this 

"Suspension  Clause"  la  the  writ  as  known  to 

the  firamen  of  the  Constitution.  That  form  is 

not  in  any  way  Impaired  or  violated  by  the 

pending  bin. 
The   Congress,  however,  has   greatly   ex- 

pandad  th«  writ  by  legiUatlon.  The  first  ex- 
pansion was  in  1M7.  whsn  the  writ  was  by 

law    broadened    to    ajipHcaWity    to    such 

fadiKal  prisoners  and  also  to  such  state  prl- 

■onais  who  "may  be  restrained  of  his  or  her 

Ub«rty  In  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or 
of  any  treaty  or  Uw  of  the  VS." 

This  enactment  was  followed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  broadening  the 
concept  of  habeaa  corpus.  But  at  no  tlms 
did  the  Ooiurt,  In  intMpretlng  the  Act  of 
1807,  indicate  that  Its  dsdslons  resulted 
from  any  oonaltutlonal  mandate. 

Habeas  corpus  thus  exists  today  In  lU  ex- 
panded state  primarily  as  a  matter  of  statu- 
tory   construction,    and    not    as    .    .    . 

Wtth  ths  support  of  eminent,  highly  re- 
garded authority  It  can  be  soundly  concluded 
that  the  writ  la  not  constitutionally  required 
to  be  any  broader  than  it  was  in  common  law. 
Congress  can  amend  Its  previously  enacted 
law   dealing  with    habeas   corpiu   If   It   so 


Notvrtthstandlng  a  listing  of  certain  typss 
of  claims  which  would  not  be  cognizable  on 
habeas  corpus,  there  are  various  constitu- 
tional claims  that  would  continue  to  be  avail- 
able, e.g.: 

(1)  That  the  Court  was  without  Jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  case  and  sentence  the  de- 
fendant. 

(3)  Prejudicial  publicity  and  mob- 
dominated  Juries. 

(3)  Right  to  coxmael  for  an  Indigent. 

(4)  Bight  of  an  indigent  to  a  transcript 
and  to  coiinsel  for  an  appeal. 

(5)  The  lack  of  appropriate  confronta- 
tion rights  at  trial. 

(6)  Use  of  perjured  teattmony  by  the 
prosecution. 

The  goal  sought  is  this;  the  basic  fair- 
ness of  the  trial  and  appeal  process  would 
remain  subject  to  collateral  attack.  But 
claims  of  constitutional  deprivation,  not 
related  to  the  basic  fairness  of  the  trial 
or  appeal,  which  the  defendant  had  already 
had  an  opportunity  to  litigate  at  trial  or 
on  appeal,  would  no  longer  be  cognizable 
on  Federal  habeaa  corpus. 

It  Is  through  reforms  such  as  these  that 
progress  can  be  made  on  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  court  congestion  and  trial  delays. 

Ova  syatam  of  Justice  will  thereby  be  ad- 
vanced In  Its  striving  for  fair  and  speedy 
adjudication  of  gruUt  or  Innocence. 


tills  Ssnator  earnestly  hopes  and  belleTss 
Congnas  win  so  choose. 

"nve  blU  pending  In  the  Botise  and  Senate 
are  propoaaU  on  which  the  Congress  wUl 
base  Its  cholca. 

Speaking  to  the  Senate  Bill,  may  I  say 
as  Its  Introducer  that  it  Is  deemed  by  me  to 
to  be  a  vehicle  for  a  thorough  legislative 
processing.  In  open  committee  hearings,  by 
committee  discussions,  by  ftnal  repOTt  to 
the  Senate  floor  where  that  body  will  work 
Its  win. 

While  I  believe  It  to  be  carefuUy  consid- 
ered In  Its  present  fbrm.  I  am  not  wedded 
nor  fixed  of  inlnd  to  Its  exact  form  and  sub- 
stance. To  Its  general  thrust  and  p\irpose. 
yes;  but  not  as  to  exact  language  or  specific 
provlHlon. 

Our  minds  on  It  are  not  fixed  and  closed. 
We  are  receptive  to  constructive  and  good 
faith  suggestions. 

Often  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
there  Is  much  to  be  gained  by  the  centering 
of  many  minds  of  diverse  background  and 
experience  In  bearings  and  legislative  meas- 
ures. 

The  expression  of  views,  the  exchange  of 
Ideas,  the  interchange  of  thoughts — all  of 
these  are  wholesome  and  fruitful. 

Any  Input  whether  In  formal  hearing,  by 
personal  appearance,  or  written  statement 
by  letter  or  otherwise.  Is  certainly  welcome. 
Any  such  Input  Is  Invited,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  will  receive  careful  consideration,  wtth 
an  open  mind,  which  seeks  Improvement. 

It  is  my  belief  that  great  care  has  been 
taken  In  the  drafting  to  limit  the  type  of 
claim  that  could  be  raised  to  violations  of 


REVENUE  SHARING  OPPOSED  BY 
PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  COM- 
MISSION ON  rNTEROOVERNMEN- 
TAL  RBIATIONS 


Oovernment  might  be  preferaMe  to  the  use 
of  the  conditional  type  of  grant. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  subsidy  policy 
would  provide  maximum  help  to  the  States 
that  most  need  funds,  give  all  States  an 
opportunity  to  use  money  where  they  feel 
their  need  Is  greatest,  preserve  for  them  a 
larger  and  more  Independent  governing  role, 
and  relieve  the  National  Oovernment  of  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  burdens  and  of  the  dlfllcult  task 
of  selecting  specific  objects  of  aid.  The  Na- 
tlonal  reeponslbility  would  be  limited  to 
the  minimum  supervision  needed  to  pre- 
vent fraud. 

Experience  with  different  types  of  grants, 
however,  suggests  that  subsidies  would  not 
materially  relieve  preesures  for  National  ac- 
tion for  spedflc  objectives.  Other  factors 
that  are  responslMe  for  the  establiahment  of 
existing  grant  programs  would  still  remain. 
Among  them  are  such  conditions  within  the 
States  as  the  fear  of  being  placed  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  by  fully  exploiting 
their  own  taxable  resources,  insviSlolent  In- 
terest In  certain  programs  of  concern  to  the 
Nation,  and  lack  of  technical  skills  and  In- 
formation.  Even  In  New  York,  where  fiscal 
capacity  has  not  been  wanting,  the  Tem- 
porary OoQunisslon  on  the  Fiscal  Affairs  of 
State  Oovernment  found  that  In  many  fields 
Federal  grants  had  helped  to  stlmtilate  ac- 
tivity and  to  raise  standards.^ 

In  short,  if  a  systsin  of  stibsidies  were 
adopted,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
funds  would  be  used  to  provide  all  the 
services  thought  necessary  by  the  National 
Oovernment.  There  would  still  be  pressure 
for  National  programs  for  spedfio  objectives. 
The  end  result  would  be  a  pUlng  of  condi- 
tional grants  on  top  of  subsidies,  as  in  Can- 
ada and  Australia,  or  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  direct  National  provision  of  serv- 
ices, or  both. 

There  are  other  objections  to  uncondi- 
tional subsidies.  National  authorities  would 
have  Inadequate  control  ovw  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds.  On  the  State  and  local 
side,  a  policy  of  unconditional  subaldles  with 
no  matching  requirements  would  be  likely 
to  undermme  the  sense  of  financial  respon- 
sibility. The  tendency  would  be  for  States 
and  localities  to  look  more  and  more  to  the 
Neitional  Oovernment  to  perform  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  extracting  money  from 
the  taxpayer. 

CONTINUSU    USX    OF    CONOrnOMAI.    GRANTS 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
revenue-sharing  legislation  before  us 
represents  a  sharp  departure  not  only 
from  put  wisdom  and  eocperlence,  but 
also  from  the  considered  positions  of 
previous  administrations.  Republican  as 
well  as  Democratic.  President  Nixon's 
revenue-sharing  initiative  flies  in  the 
f£u;e  of  recommendations  made  when  he 
was  Vice  President  by  President  Elsen- 
hower's Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations — the  prestigious  Kestn- 
baum  Commission.  The  comments  and 
conclusions  of  the  Kestnbaum  Commis- 
sion are  as  relevant  today  as  they  were 
when  its  report  was  issued  In  1955. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  portion  of 
the  Commission's  report  concerned  with 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ST7B8n>IXS    VeBSXTS    CONDmONAI,    QSANTS 

Many  central  governments — Indludlng 
those  of  the  federal  systems  of  Canada  and 
Australia— and  some  of  our  State  govern- 
ments make  grants  In  the  form  of  broad  » A  Program  for  Continued  Progress  in  F«- 
subsldles.  The  Commission  has  considered  cal  Management.  Feb.  1966.  voL  1.  pp.  314. 
whether   a  similar  policy  by   the   National      217-219. 


Where  aid  la  determined  to  be  necessary, 
the  National  Oovernment  "s  conditional 
grants  represents  a  basically  sound  tech- 
nique, despite  their  piecemeal  development 
and  hodgepodge  appearance.  It  Is  the  only 
technique  that  is  In  any  sense  self-limiting, 
both  as  to  objectives  and  amounts  of  ex- 
penditure and  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  o( 
National  control.  When  Federal  aid  Is  di- 
rected toward  specific  activities,  it  is  posslbls 
to  observe  the  effects  of  each  grant,  to  eval- 
uate the  progress  of  aided  aotlvitiee,  and  to 
relate  the  amount  of  flnancUl  assistance  to 
needs.  There  Is  more  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  will  be  used  to  promote  the  Nationi 
primary  interests.  Finally,  the  direct  control 
exercised  by  the  National  Oovernment  la  con- 
fined to  limited  and  well-defined  governmen- 
tal activities,  leaving  other  areas  of  Stats 
and  local  responsibility  relatively  unaffected. 


RETIREMENT     OF     GORDON    P. 
HARRISON 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  June  30, 
1972,  brought  the  retirement  of  Gordon 
F.  Harrison,  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
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Ponunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
nfwhlch  I  was  at  one  time  a  member 

•TO  the  position  of  staff  director  of  the 
oMjBte  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
Sion  which  challenges  not  only  leg- 
ulatlve  but  administrative  knowledge  of 
Se  Senate.  Gordon  F.  Harrison  brought 
me  benefit  of  his  excellent  prior  expert- 
«U*  which  included  service  as  a  trial 
Swyer  with  the  Civil  Division  of  the  De- 
ojjtment  of   Justice  and  service   as  a 
^dative  assistant  to  Senator  Theodore 
^mcls  Green  of  Rhode  Island  who  to 
1955  appointed  him  staff  director.  In  ad- 
dition Gordon  Harrison   brought   with 
him  a  high  degree  of  integrity  and  com- 
nasBlon  which  combined  with  knowledge 
which  earned  him  the  admhratlon  and  re- 
RDsct  of  aU  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  working  with  him.  Attestation 
ta  the  success  with  which  Gordon  Har- 
rijon  met  this  difficult  challenge  Is  his 
reappointment  as  staff  dh-ector  by  the 
subsequent  four  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  should  like  to  join  Senators  who  have 
already  paid  tribute  to  this  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  who  for  35  year*— 18  of  which 
were  in  the  capacity  of  staff  director — 
served  the  members  and  staff  personnel 
wtth  equal  commitment  and  equal  dedi- 
cation. Conversely,  this  respect  and  af- 
fection has  most  deservedly  been  re- 
turned by  those  members  and  staff  per- 
sonnel who  have  benefited  from  his 
judgment  and  will  miss  his  wise  and 
sound  counsel. 


ECONOMIC   PROPOSAUB   OP  DKMO- 
CRATIC  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember 3  Philadelphia  Inquirer  contains 
an  editorial  by  John  S.  Knight  which 
presents  an  unbiased  and,  to  my  mind, 
weD-thought-out  view  of  the  Democratic 
presidential  nominee's  newest  economic 
proposals.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  BSiight's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ilcOovssN's  Economies:  Minusxs  Outwxioh 

PLtrsis 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 

WeU,  Sir,  Qeorge  McOovern  and  his  tax 
experts  flnaUy  finished  their  hMnework  and 
tbe  senator  has  presented  his  "new"  re- 
forms to  an  anxlo\is  Wall  Street 

It  was  a  shrewd  gambit.  A  Presidential 
candidate's  appearance  before  the  New  York 
Society  of  Security  Analysts  automatically 
Insures  wide  distribution  of  his  views.  Mr. 
McOovern  did  not  fuzz  the  issues.  He  said 
what  he  had  to  say.  and  he  said  it  well. 

But  oth^r  than  his  recantation  of  the  wide- 
ly rtdlcul-3d  plan  to  give  $1,000  to  every  naan. 
woman  nnd  child  In  the  country,  the  tenor 
of  Sen,  McOovern "8  thinking  has  not  changed. 
As  Eleen  Shanahan  says  In  the  New  York 
Times,  "the  new  programs  that  the  senator 
unveiled  moved  more  toward  classical  liberal 
positions  and  away  from  the  radlcallam  that 
characterized  some  of  his  earlier  proposals." 

Here  we  may  have  a  difference  but  without 
a  distinction.  For.  as  the  senator  has  said 
90  clearly,  "money  made  by  money  should 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  money  made  by 
men."  This  sophism  undoubtedly  carries 
popular  appeal. 
But  In  practice,  can  we  afford  to  do  away 


with  all  Incentives  for  risk  capital  which 
pramota  business  growth?  How  can  the  Mc- 
Oovern program  stimulate  employment  and 
earnings  by  "laVing  it  unattractive  for  ths 
entrepreneur  to  launch  new  ventures  cw  ex- 
pand those  presently  in  existence? 

This  Is  the  gut  Issue  presented  by  the 
Democratic  candidate.  He  would  not  destroy 
capitalism,   but   simply   enfeeble    it. 

Likewise,  Mr.  McOovem's  proposal  to  tax 
capital  gains  at  regular  Income  rates  would 
dry  up  investmenu  mads  In  anticipation  of 
growth.  Presently,  utlUty  companies  are  In 
need  of  ci^ltal  funds  to  meet  expanding 
demands  for  power.  Other  corporations  are 
selling  securities  to  finance  improvements 
requir«d  by  federal,  state  and  city  eoologloal 
agencies. 

If  the  business  climate  becomes  Incrsas- 
ingly  unattractive  to  the  prospective  Invs*- 
tor.  from  what  source  are  these  funds  to  be 
obtained? 

And  to  tax  capital  gains  at  death.  In  addi- 
tion to  present  high  estate  taxes,  amounts 
to  virtual  confiscation. 

Mr.  McOovern  reassures  us  there  wlU  be  no 
additional  federal  taxes  on  Americans  whose 
Income  derive  from  wages  and  salaries.  This 
Is  a  dubious  assumption  which  must  have 
caused  WUbur  Mills  to  wince.  If  1ST.  Mc- 
Oovern becomes  President,  he  wlU  shortly 
find  that  additional  income  from  loophole 
closing  wUl  be  Insufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  wildly  extravagant  govenmient. 

To  exclude  investors  from  the  tax-tree 
benefits  of  municipal  and  state  bonds,  the 
senator  would  remove  the  exemption  and 
have  the  Federal  Oovernment  BubsUUse  the 
difference.  So  who  pays  then?  Why,  ersry 
Income  taxpaylng  cittoen  In  the  country. 

Sen.  McOovern  is  on  better  ground  with  his 
recommendations  to  do  away  with  acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  excessive  depredation 
on  real  estate  Investments  made  as  tax 
shelters.  There  la  need  for  reform  in  this 
field. 

McOovern  would  alter  the  present  7  perw 
cent  Investment  tax  credit  on  new  plant 
equipment — an  idea  devised  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy — to  S4>ply  0*^7  *"  ^*  "*^* 
Increases."  How  this  concept  would  be  de- 
fined by  the  bureaucrats  baffles  me  at  the 
moment. 

The  Investment  tax  credit.  Intended  to 
stimulate  piirchasee  of  new  eqtilpment  with 
resultant  business  activity,  and  additional 
employment,  is  a  useful  tool  in  a  eagglxig 
economy.  It  is  not  needed  In  times  of  great 
national  prosperity. 

The  Idea,  then,  is  not  to  repeal  or  alter  but 
to    suspend   when   times   are   good,   and   to 

reactivate  in  periods  of  recession.      

I  like  Sen.  McOovem's  Idea  of  a  program 
for  "public  service"  Jobs  provided  the  money 
Is  not  used  for  what  my  father  used  to  de- 
scribe as  "more  papsuckers  on  the  public 
payroll."  ^^. 

PrankUn  Roosevelt's  WPA.  although  ridi- 
culed as  "leaf-raklng",  did  undertake  many 
useful  projects  in  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment during  the  dark  depression  days  of  the 
early  1930s.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

So  why  not  an  Ecology  Corps  to  help  clean 
up  our  lakes  and  streams?  We  have  today 
many  vmtralned  people  excluded  from  em- 
ployment by  the  minimum  wage  law.  They 
are  simply  not  being  hired  by  smaU  busi- 
nesses because  of  the  cost   Involved. 

Unfortunately,  McOovem's  emphasis  la  on 
"one  million  persons  who  might  be  employed 
by  government  agencies."  This  Is  precisely 
what  we  don't  need.  The  senator  should  do 
some  more  rethinking  here. 

While  I  have  not  examined  all  of  Sen.  Mc- 
Oovem's proposals  in  depth,  the  thrust  of  hla 
position  is  to  redistribute  the  wealth,  to  take 
from  those  who  have— either  from  Inherit- 
ance or  their  life  labors— and  promise  to  give 
It  to  the  have-nots. 
In  essence,  this  la  a  kind  of  prairie  popu- 


lism at  best,  and  undiluted  socialism  at  Its 
worst. 

VThat  the  senator  seems  to  overlook  Is  that 
America  was  buUt  on  a  highly  competitive 
system  under  which  the  lisk-takera  and  in- 
vestors won  or  loet;  a  system  which  rewarded 
hanl  work,  stimulated  creativity  and  made 
possible  our  tremendous  advances  m  seienM 
and  medicine. 

It  Is  easy  to  deride  the  so-called  work  etblc 
and  Its  rewards;  or  the  asplratlonB,  the 
genius,  and  even  the  dreams  which  led  to 
great  achievements. 

But  these  are  the  attributes  which  made 
us  a  great  country,  senator,  not  the  theore- 
ticians who  pervade  our  government  and 
much  of  the  academic  community. 

Mr.  McOovern  may  also  overlook  the  fact 
that  among  the  older  generations  at  least, 
thrift  aiul  saving  la  a  deeply  inculcated 
virtue. 

So  when  you  suggest,  senator,  that  you 
favor  some  exemptions  for  estates  of  only 
"moderate"  slee.  and  for  famUy  business 
"wlt&ln  moderate  limits."  you  f^e  promising 
In  effset  to  hand  to  a  profligate  government 
ths  life  accumulations  of  the  individual 
achiever — none  of  which  vrtU  ever  come  Into 
the  hands  of  the  poor. 

I  applaud  Sen.  McOovern  for  his  candor, 
and  his  clear,  unequivocal  exposition  of  his 
policies. 

Thia  Is  surely  the  year  of  the  choice,  not 
the  echo.  So  you,  dear  readers,  can  take  It 
from  there. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  THE 
WORD  OP  GOD 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  N»- 
tlonsd  Congress  on  the  Word  of  God — 
aimed  at  revitalizing  preaching  with  a 
basis  in  Scripture,  and  resoh-lng  the  cur- 
rent crisis  In  faith — is  now  being  held  at 
the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  here  in  Waahinglon,  D.C. 
Hoats  for  the  Congress,  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  most  slgidflcant  rdlgtous 
events  of  1972,  are  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  and  the  archbishop  of 
Washington,  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle. 

DX).  

People  of  every  faith,  or  of  none,  were 
Invited  and  especially  clergymen,  young 
f>eople,  educators,  ecumenists,  scholan. 
religious  Journalists,  parents,  and  anyone 
Interested  in  religious  education  and 
adult  education. 

The  Congress  on  the  Word  of  God  is  a 
truly  ecumenical  endeavor,  open  to  ail, 
with  several  Protestant  dignitaries  paa*- 
tlclpatlng  on  the  panels  of  several  of  the 
concurrent  conferences  which  deal  with 
various  aspects  of  preaching  and  the 
word  of  God.  including  liturgy.  Scripture, 
conununications,  religious  education. 
missions,  and  social  development. 

For  the  individual,  clergyman  or  lay- 
man, if  it  succeeds,  the  program  will 
mean  that  the  Sunday  sermon  win  be  a 
renewed  source  of  growth  In  spiritual 
life.  On  the  national  level,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  congress  marks  a  significant 
step  in  the  revitallzatioa  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  in  Increased  ecumenical 
cooperation  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  Jean 
Cardinal  Villot,  addressed  to  Patrick 
Cardinal  O'Boyle,  archbishop  of  Wa«h- 
ingtoD.  be  printed  hi  the  Ricord.  Itoe 
letter  conveys  Pope  Paul  VI's  "special 
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apostolic  blessing"  to  every  person  par- 
ticipating In  the  National  Congress  on 
the  Word  of  Ood.  and  It  provides  an  out- 
line of  a  basic  conditions  for  effective 
Gospel  preaching. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

SacmrrAUAT  or  Stati, 
The  Vatican,  Augutt  4, 1973. 
CanUnAl  Patucx  O'Bori^. 
ArchbUhop  of  Wathtngton. 
WoMhlngton,  D.O. 

DxAB  CAKDUfAX.  OHBoTLs:  It  waa  with  sp*- 
eUd  Joy  that  tba  Holy  Father  learned  of  the 
National  Congraaa  on  the  Word  at  God  that 
la  being  held  In  September  at  the  National 
Shrine  of  th«  Immaculate  Conception.  He 
has  directed  me  to  convey  to  you  and  to  the 
parUcipanU  hla  greeting  of  peace  and  affec- 
tion in  Jecua  CbrUt. 

Hla  HnltnwM  auures  all  concerned  of  hit 
prayers  for  divine  guidance  In  the  Impor- 
tant cask  which  they  have  set  before  them- 
selves: renewal  In  praaoblng.  He  hopes  that 
they  will  emerge  from  this  Congress  more 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  such  a  re- 
newal must  be  founded  upon  the  Word  of 
Ood,  which  "Is  living  and  effective,  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword"  (Heb  4:13).  But. 
■■  they  certainly  reoognlae,  this  Word  must 
be  proclaimed.  This  la  what  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles  did.  This  la  what  the  Martyrs  did. 
confessing  aloud  even  in  their  agony  the 
Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  la  what  the 
venerable  Fathers  of  the  Bast  and  West  did. 
in  their  eloquent  yet  simple  homilies  whose 
words  still  have  the  power  to  touch  lu 
today. 

Thla  Indeed  la  what  the  Word  Ineamat* 
Jaaua  h<mT»'*  did  revealing  the  mystery  of 
his  being  and  of  our  salvation  in  the  words 
which  he  spoke  to  his  disciples  and  to  all 
who  came  to  listen  to  hUn  (cf.  Mt  11:37). 

With  such  a  heritage  and  with  such  a  his- 
tory, will  not  rhoee  who  have  the  charge  of 
tweai  tilng  today  strive  to  ananrB  that  they 
wui  fuUUl  thla  reeponaitaUlty  aa  effectively 
aa  poaalble?  Certainly  the  very  Word  of  Ood 
la  at  the  aource  of  effective  preaching.  That 
la  why  preaching  must  be  the  proclamation 
of  thla  Word  and  therefore  centered  upon 
Sacred  Scripture,  which  la  "the  Word  of 
Ood  .  .  .  consigned  to  writing  under  the  In- 
aplraUon  of  tb*  Holy  ^;)lrlt"  (Del  Verbum. 
9S).  What  this  maana,  of  coutm,  la  that 
preaching  thereby  becomea  cantered  on 
Christ  hhnself,  for  as  Saint  Augustine  has 
said,  "In  the  Scriptures  every  verse  sings  of 
Christ"  (m  Bplfltulam  loannls  Trsctatus. 
a,  1). 

The  man  who  preaches  must  therefore  be 
familiar  with  the  Scitpt\irea,  not  simply  as 
Qom  who  reads  them,  but  as  one  who,  in 
Imitation  of  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Lk 
3 :  19 ) ,  pondars  the  mysteries  contained 
therein  and  contemplates  their  depths.  He 
must  moreover  be  famlUar  also  with  sacred 
Tradition,  which  with  Scripture  forms  "one 
sacred  deposit  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  which 
has  been  committed  to  the  Chum^"  (Del 
Verbum,  10).  Oonaequently,  he  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Maglstarium,  which  serves  this  Word 
and  explains  it  faithfully  (cf.  Ibid.):  and  he 
must  engage  In  continuing  study  of  the 
FatSiers,  exegeela  and  theology  in  order  to 
understand  more  profoundly  the  Word  of 
Ood  as  its  meaning  has  been  unfolded 
through  the  centuries.  Finally,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, he  ought  to  know  well  Uioee  who  listen 
to  him,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  address 
hlmaalf  to  their  anxlatlea,  their  doubts,  their 
queatlona,  their  needs. 

In  short,  preaching  must  proceed  from 
deep  conviction,  serious  learning  and  loving 
oompaasion  (cf.  Mk  6:  S4).  If  these  condi- 
tions are  fuUDled.  It  wQl  be  not  only  Intelll- 
gant  and  knowledgeable  but  also  capable  of 
strengthening   faith,   raising   hearts   to   the 


Lord  and  imparting  the  principles  upon 
which  the  People  of  Ood  can  build  their 
Uvea  In  today's  world.  May  every  bishop, 
every  priest,  every  deacon  who  preaches  be 
able  to  say  Joyfully:  "This  is  what  we  pro- 
claim to  you:  what  was  from  the  beginning, 
what  we  have  heard  ...  we  ^eak  of  the 
word  of  life"  (1  Jn  1:  1). 

It  is  my  honor  to  convey  to  all  taking  part 
in  the  National  Congress  this  message  on 
behalf  of  the  Holy  Father.  Praying  that  the 
Word  of  Ood  may  be  proclaimed  ever  more 
effectively  and  imploring  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
tyrant  wisdom,  understanding  and  courage 
to  those  who  strive  to  realize  this  goal.  His 
Holiness  cordially  Imparts  to  all  participating 
in  the  National  Congress  his  special  Apostolic 
Blessing. 

I  am  happy  to  express  my  own  prayerful 
beat  wishes  for  the  suocesa  of  this  Important 
work. 

Sincerely  yours  In  Christ, 

J.  Oaid.  VnxoT. 
Secretary  of  State. 


RECESS  TO  11:30  AM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:40  ajn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
the  hour  of  11:30  ajn.,  whereupon  ttae 
Senate  was  called  to  order  by  ths 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gambrxll). 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  businesB  is  closed. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  T.TMTTA- 
TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  241.  which  the 
clerk  will  please  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Joint  resolution  by  title,  as  follows:  A 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  approve  an  interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfiild),  Amendment 
1434.  The  vote  on  the  amendment  will 
take  place  not  later  than  12  o'clock. 

The  question  i  s  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mansfield  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  (Commit- 
tee   on    Foreign    Relations    (Mr.    Ptn,- 

BRIOHT) .  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged. 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
PKjre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMTTA. 
TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVB 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con> 
slderatlon  of  the  joint  resolution  (BJ. 
Res.  241)  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  proviso  that  I  retain  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caO 
the  roll.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tb» 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wlthouk 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coom) 
and  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  time  from 
the  other  side,  5  minutes  from  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  the  Mansfidd 
amendment  to  be  voted  on  shortly.  I 
regret  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  at- 
tach any  amendment  to  the  Interim 
agreement  on  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  Is  my  view  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  ralMd 
doubts  about  the  agreement  itself  and 
doubts  about  the  future  course  of  nego- 
tiations leading  to  further  agreements  on 
the  limitation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Mansfldd 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  must  say  that  this  informa- 
tion has  come  to  me  from  one  of  tht 
liais<Hi  officers  of  the  adminlstratioa,  Mr. 
Korologos. 

It  endorses  the  relevant  sections  of  the 
Declaration  of  Basic  Principles  of  Mu- 
tual Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  These  principles 
wei-e  signed  by  President  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Brezhnev  in  Moscow  on  May  29. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  is  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  purposes  and 
intentions  contained  in  the  interim 
agreement.  The  Jackson  amendment  as 
it  now  stands  is  in  direct  contradictiOQ 
to  this  spirit  and  according  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  President,  Dr.  Kl»- 
singer.  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other 
high  officials  of  this  Government. 
We  are  all  for  equality  or  parity  or 
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-ifflciency.  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
^Tdeterrent.  but  it  is  a  fact  known  by 
iinbers  of  the  Senate  that  the  nuclear 
^ems  of  the  United  States  and  the 
oLiet  Union  are  asyraetirical  and  that 
2  agreement  for  numerical  equality  In 
Intercontinental  launchers  or  throw 
»rtght  is  at  present  and  will  be  in  the 
loreeeeable  future  aU  but  impossible  to 

achieve.  ,  ,^    . 

If  the  arguments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  could  be  car- 
ried Into  effect,  it  would  mean  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  to  have  identical  nuclear 
systems.  Of  course,  that  is  impossible. 

The  President  and  his  chief  spokes- 
men have  stated  repeatedly  that,  in  ar- 
riving at  the  present  Interim  agreemfflit 
and  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  in  future 
SALT  negotiations  and  under  any  fu- 
ture agreement  or  treaties  resulting  from 
future  negotiations  overall  equality  or 
parity  based  on  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative  factors  will  be  an  overriding 

criterion.  .,«.„* 

Senator  Mansfield's  amendmoit,   oi 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  endorses  this 
concept  of  overall  parity;  Senator  Jack- 
son's  amendment,  unless  it  is  amended 
to  include  specific  reference  to  overall 
parity  or  equality  for  all  strategy  nu- 
clear systems,  would,  in  fact,  prescribe 
a  course  of  action  which  in  practical 
terms  Is  impossible  to  attain,  and  would 
severely  restrict  the  possibility  for  fur- 
ther limitations  on  nuclear  weapons.  The 
administration  has  said  that  it  does  not 
accept  Senator  Jackson's  interpretation 
of  his  own  amendment.  Further,  the  ad- 
ministration   has    repeatedly    stressed 
that  all  factors — quality,  megatonnage, 
numbers  of  deliverable  warheads,  relia- 
bility, accuracy,  forward  basing,  time  an 
station,  and  so  on — must  all  be  taken 
Into  accoimt  In  any  agreement  or  treaty. 
This  position  of  the  administration  Is  In 
contradiction  to  Senator  Jackson's  lim- 
ited interpretation  of  equality. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
Mansfield  amendment  and  quickly  move 
to  pass  the  interim  agreement  so  that 
the  Congress  can  affirm  its  support  of 
the  President's  efforts  and  all  of  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  dangerous  nuclear 
arms  race  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Mansfield  amendment  which 
is  found  on  page  2,  beginning  with  line 
18,  and  through  line  21: 

"'Both  sides  recognlae  that  efforts  to  ob- 
tain unilateral  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  directly  or  Indireotly.  are  Inoon- 
Btotent  with  these  objectives."  and 

"'The  prerequisites  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  peaceful  relations  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  the  recog- 
nition of  the  sectirlty  Interests  of  the  par- 
ties based  on  the  principle  of  equality  and 
the  renunciation  of  the  use  or  threat  of 
loroe.'." 


This  is  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  in  his  agreement  with 
Leonid  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union: 

Security  interests  of  the  parties  baaed  on 
the  principles  of  equality. 

So  If  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body  and  one  who  has  spexti  many 


years  in  this  field,  argues  that  only  his 
amendment  can  secure  equality,  I  will 
argue  that  that  Is  not  true,  but  that 
if  this  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Manbtuld)  is  passed,  call- 
ing for  equality  on  both  sides,  It  will  as 
effectively,  without  any  doubt  suid  with- 
out obfuscatlon,  prescribe  equality. 

Furthermore,  we  will  remove  any 
doubt,  not  only  as  to  this  interim  agree- 
ment which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
and  should  approve  at  sui  early  date,  but 
as  to  the  purpose  of  our  country  to 
achieve  a  treaty  on  the  limitation  of  of- 
fensive nuclear  systems.  Our  coimtry, 
under  President  Nixon,  for  3%  years  has 
sought  to  attain  this  first  step  toward 
the  limitation  of  offensive  nuclear  sys- 
tems. Before  that,  it  was  urged  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  plans  were  made  dur- 
ing the  admlnlstratior  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. We  have  come  to  this  point,  and 
now.  for  a  month,  we  have  been  delayed 
In  the  approval  of  this  important  resolu- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  the  adoption  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  will  move  this  body  off 
of  the  impasse  that  we  have  been  in,  and 
that  we  wUl  move  forward  to  achieve.  In 
the  next  phEise  of  our  negotiations,  a  true 
limitation  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
amendment  before  us  has  the  virtue,  rare 
In  the  Senate  these  days,  of  being  non- 
controversial.    Despite    the    procedural 
complications   that  have   tied  uj)   the 
SALT  resolution  there  Is,  so  far  as  I 
know,   little  if   any   opposition   to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  As  has  been  previously 
Indicated  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, as  I  understand,  the  administra- 
tion has  announced  its  support  of  the 
amendment. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  to  single 
out  for  special  coDgresslonal  approval 
language  previously  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  special  approval  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  m  the  present  case  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  enabling  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port the  principle  of  equality  in  Inter- 
continental strategic  forces  to  also  go  on 
record  in  support  of  the  exercise  of 
mutual  restraint,  reciprocity,  and  mutual 
accommodation  In  United  States-Soviet 
relations.  Indeed,  what  could  be  more  in 
the  spirit  of  reciprocity  than  a  future 
SALT  treaty  that  leads  to  equality  in  the 
numbers  of  intercontinental  strategic 
launchers  as  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union? 

It  is  because  I  find  the  Mansfield 
amendment  a  useful  opportunity  to  Join 
in  expressing  hope  for  a  more  stable 
feategic  relationship  that  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 

I  want  to  be  clear,  Mr.  President,  on 
the  relationship  between  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  amendment  that 
I  Intend  to  offer  at  a  later  time  along 
with  the  many  ooeponsors.  I  might  say 
that  there  are  now  more  than  40  oo- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  Mansfield  and  Jackson  amend- 
ments are  complementary.  Indeed,  they 
rather  reinforce  each  other:  tiie  Mans- 
field amendment  restates  the  hopes  for 


accommodation  and  restraint  and  the 
Jackson  amendment  proposes  one  spe- 
cific bMds  upon  which  such  acoommoda- 
tlon  and  restraint  might  be  built.  TbaA 
basis,  as  I  have  so  often  argued,  must  be 
equality  in  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  cannot  conclude.  Mr.  President, 
without  urging  those  Senators  who  may 
disagree  with  my  amendment  to  Join 
with  me  in  an  effort  to  let  the  Senate 
work  Its  will  on  Uie  substance  of  Ofur 
disagreement.  I  hope  that  the  readiness 
of  the  proponents  of  my  amendment  to 
Join  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  in  agreeing  on  a  time  certain  for 
a  vote  on  this  amendment  will  mean 
that  we  can  proceed  without  delay  to  an 
agreement  establishing  a  time  certain 
for  a  vote  on  my  amendment  and  an 
amendments  to  it.  The  Senate  has  ur- 
gent business  before  it  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  of  us  will  be  necessary  to  the 
timely  conclusion  of  our  work. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  support  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  think  it  properly  states  the 
purpose  and  the  intent  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  in  concluding  the  In- 
terim agreement.  I  regret  that  I  am  im- 
able  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  on  several  points. 

The  first  is  that  I  think  It  ou^t  to  be 
very  clear  that  those  of  us  who  support 
the  Interim  agreement  as  presented  by 
the  administration  are  not  those  respon- 
sihle  for  the  delay  In  the  Senate's  •©- 
tion  upon  that  agreement.  We  take  the 
position  that  the  Senate  ought  to  pro- 
ceed under  Its  rules  to  deal  with  all 
amendments,  and  then  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution Itself,  rme  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. If  I  understand  him  correctly, 
takes  the  poalUon  that  he  will  not  call 
up  his  own  smiendment  and  will  not  al- 
low us  to  act  upon  It  vinleas  we  agree  to 
his  specific  requirements  that  all  action 
upon  all  amendments   to  his  amend- 
ment be  controlled  by  unanlmous-oon- 
sent  agreement.  This  I  reject  as  an  im- 
proper procedure.  I  do  not  agree  with  It. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  It  Is  the 
Senator  from  Washington  who  Is  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  proceeding  under  the 
rules  of  the  Soiate  to  deal  with  the 
amendments  In  the  order  they  may  be 
presented.  To  say  that  we  are  objecting 
to  the  Senate  wozking  its  wlU  is.  in  my 
view,  a  distortion  of  the  facts  as  they 
now  exist. 

I  also  disagree  with  the  Senator's  use 
of  the  word  "equality."  He  is  not  asking 
for  equality  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia;  he  means  equality  in  specific 
weapons  systems  that  is,  in  effect,  the 
ICBM,  or  what  he  calls  In  his  amend- 
m&ai  Intercontinental  strategic  forces. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  misconcepton  of 
the  whole  effort  that  has  been  brought  to 
bear  by  both  countries  to  bring  about  a 
degree  of  parity,  or  equality,  if  you  like,  in 
their  overall  strategic  weapons  systems, 
including  not  only  the  ICBM's.  but  air- 
craft, other  forward-baaed  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and — althou^  they  are  not  involved 
directly — the  nuclear  submarines  of  oxu: 
allies.  All  those  systems  were  In  the  back 
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of  their  mlnda  and  were  considered  by  the 
two  parties  In  reaching  this  agreement. 
The  administration,  both  the  President 
and  Dr.  Kissinger,  speaking  for  the  Pres- 
ident, have  made  It  quite  clear  that  In 
their  view  there  is  at  least  parity  or 
equality,  if  you  like,  as  between  the 
nuclear  weapons  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Russia. 

I  think  that  to  continue  to  state  that 
all  the  Senator  from  Washington  is  ask- 
ing is  equality  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  in  strategic  weapons  is  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  facts.  It  is  a 
gross  distortion  of  what  his  amend- 
ment in  fact  means.  This  is  indicated  by 
his  refusal  to  delete  the  word  "intercon- 
tinental" from  his  amendment.  He  is  also 
unwilling  to  substitute  the  word  "sus- 
taining" instead  of  "leading  to,"  in  con- 
nection with  reference  to  our  strategic 
posture.  These  proposals  that  have  been 
made  In  our  negotiations  would  make  his 
resolution  much  more  in  accord  with  the 
concept  of  equality. 

But  the  Senator  from  WashingtOTi  re- 
fuses to  do  that.  He  very  clearly  is  saying 
that  in  intercontinental  missiles  there 
must  be  the  same  numerical  equality: 
otherwise,  he  does  not  ai>prove  of  the 
agreement.  What  that  would  mean  Is  not 
e«iuallty.  In  view  of  our  superiority  In 
these  other  areas,  numerical  equality  in 
ICBM's,  would  clearly  result  in  superior- 
ity overall  for  the  United  State*.  That 
is  the  reason,  of  course,  why  the  admin- 
istration accepted  this  disparity  in  the 
number  of  ICBM's.  It  Is  quite  clear. 

I  t.Mnir  that  If  we  are  going  to  vote  on 
this  amendment,  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood what  Is  Involved.  It  does  not  call 
for  overall  equality,  as  between  the  two 
defense  systems  of  the  two  countries.  I 
very  much  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  continues  to  say  that  all  he 
Is  asking  is  equality,  period.  If  he  would 
add  each  time,  "I  am  asking  for  equality 

in  ICBM's "  ,^    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mvi  FUIjBRIOHT.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining.  Mr.  Prerideflt? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

I  do  think  that.  In  the  Interest  of  pub- 
lic understanding,  this  point  should  be 
made  very  clear.  My  own  view  Is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
who  Just  spoke  on  this  matter,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Senator  from  Washington's 
amendment,  seeking,  as  it  does,  overall 
superiority  and  numerical  equality  in 
ICBM's,  Is  to  undermine  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement  made  between  President 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

This  was  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  yesterday,  in  conmienting  upon 
an  article  in  Investla.  The  Russians  in- 
terpret this  amendment,  together  with 
the  statements  and  the  actions  with  re- 
gard to  the  Trtdent.  the  B-l,  and  other 
weapons  systems,  as  indicating  that  we 
are  not  really  sincere  in  seeking  a  limi- 
tation of  nuclear  weapons,  that  we  have 
used  and  are  proceeding  to  use  this  agree- 
ment as  an  excuse  for  a  vast  Increase  In 
our  weapons  systems. 
We   have   already   api»oved   in   this 


body— I  did  not  vote  for  it— the  Trident 
system,  a  vast.  exi)enslve  system,  for 
which  the  present  cost  estimate  is  $13 
billion- no  doubt  it  win  be  far  more  than 
that — for  10  subinarines,  unusually  large 
submarines,  twice  as  large,  I  believe,  as 
anjrthlng  now  in  being.  So  that  this  is 
Interpreted  as  an  effort  to  increase  the 
superiority  of  the  United  States  in  this 
area. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  repeated  time  and  again,  is  that 
we  can  get  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians provided  there  la  an  overall  equal- 
ity. I  believe  that  "parity"  is  the  word 
often  used. 

President  Nixon,  himself,  some  years 
ago  used  the  word  "sufBciency"  to  de- 
scribe the  needs  of  balsmce  as  between 
our  system  of  defense  and  that  of  the 
Russian  Government.  I  subscribe  to  that. 
I  think  that  is  a  proper  way  to  look  at  It. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  the  only  way  we 
can  get  any  agreement  In  the  future  is 
on  the  basis  of  approximate  overall 
equality.  I  do  not  believe  the  Russians 
will  proceed  with  phaee  n  if  they  believe 
we  are  not  willing  to  accept  overall  equal- 
ity. I  think  the  futxire  negotiations  will 
come  to  naught  tmless  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  that  concept. 

I  think  the  great  harm  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  is  that  it  rejects  that  concept 
and  requires — if  it  1b  followed— that  our 
negotiators  Insist  upon  niunerical  equal- 
ity in  ICBM's  and,  of  course,  that  we  also 
retain  our  superiority  in  all  other  weap- 
ons systems. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  M&nsfleld  amendment 
because  I  think  one  thing,  in  fairness, 
should  be  made  clear;  and  that  is  that  in 
my  view  the  reason  for  adopting  the 
Msmsfleld  amendment  as  an  amendment 
to  this  resolution  is  the  fact  that  it  an- 
swers the  question  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  it  therefore  makes 
completely     unnecessary     the     Jackson 
amendment.  In  my  view,  the  Jackson 
amendment,  considering  the  controversy 
which  surrounds  it,  represents  a  commit- 
ment by  those  who  vote  for  it  as  to  what 
they  are  going  to  do  in  till  the  5  years 
from  now.  It  has  no  effect  upon  the 
agreement,  but  it  has  a  vital  and  mate- 
rial effect  upon  the  future  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  we  vote  here. 

The  words  of  Senator  Mansfield's 
amendment,  repeated  from  the  commu- 
nique, are  "will  do  their  utmost  to  avoid 
military  confrontations  £ind  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war."  That  will 
be  my  standard  of  Judgment  in  voting  for 
weapons  systems,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
tied  down  to  numerical  equivalency  in 
any  particular  kind  of  weapons  systems. 
Therefore,  I  feel  justified — unless  it  is 
amended  so  that  it  does  the  same  thing — 
to  vote  against  the  Jackson  amendment, 
precisely  because  we  have  adopted  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  So  this  is  not  just 
a  meaningless  gesture  to  please  Mike 
Mansfiild.  It  is  a  material,  critical,  sub- 


stantive element  of  what  we  are  adopttog 
here.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  timt, 
In  all  fairness,  as  we  are  having  a  roD- 
call  vote,  that  this  represents  one  Sena- 
tor's concept,-  my  concept,  of  what  «« 
ought  to  say  in  this  regard.  If  we  say 
it  in  the  resolution,  that  seems  to  me  to 
end  any  question  about  how  Senatws 
will  vote  on  the  future  of  the  weapooi 

systems.  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wDl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  the  words  he  mentlooed 
are    inherently    inconsistent    with   the 
thrust  of  the  Jackson  amendment? 
Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  That  seems  to  me  cryrt»l 

clear.  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  not  com- 
plementary. They  are  Inconsistent. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Exactly.  As  it  stands.  So 
I  do  not  want  to  fool  around  about  the 
Idea  that  I  am  voting  for  some  ploos 
statement  in  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  obvi- 
ously, the  Mansfield  amendment  Is  not 
a  substitute  for  the  Jackson  amendmeni. 
It  is  complementary,  as  I  have  indicated. 
I  would  be  a  bit  fooUsh  if  I  did  not 
understand  what  is  going  on  here.  Here 
we  have  more  than  40  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment,  and  we  cannot  get  an  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  that  amaidment.  We 
worked  out  an  agreement  yesterday  to 
vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and 
I  think  we  have  established  a  precedent 
here  of  some  cooperation;  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  co- 
operate In  an  effort  to  limit  debate  In  the 
closing  hours  of  this  session  so  that  the 
Senate  can  vote  on  an  amendment  that 
has  more  than  40  co^Kinsors. 

That  Is  exactly  where  we  stand.  It  la 
a  pretty  sorry  day  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  not  cooperate  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  vote  on  an  important  in- 
terim agreement,  which  is  not  a  treaty 
and  which  is  not  the  basis  for  the  fbul 
negotiations. 

The  Senate  certainly  should  be  In  a 
position  to  give  advice  and  not  Just  con- 
sent in  connection  with  the  follow-on 
SALT  negotiations.  I  want  to  try  to  help 
implement  the  Fulbrlght  doctrine,  which 
stipulates,  as  he  has  announced  it  here 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  Senate 
should   have   something   to  say  abcot 

policy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Giii- 
BRXLL).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (continuing) .  And  give 
its  advice  and  not  just  its  consent  on 
foreign  policy  matters. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  yield  me  a  few  seconds,  I 
only  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  not  offered  his  amend- 
ment. 'When  he  offers  his  amendment, 
we  can  talk  about  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment for  voting  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  time  left  to  me  I  want  to  call  uptm 
the  Senate  to  support  the  words  of  the 


p«Hdent  of  the  XJtitted  Sta^s ,51?^- 
nS  at  Moscow  on  May  29,  1972,  be- 
SS  thla  amendment  is  nothin*  but 
^^  S^ddent  Nixon  has  said  and 
^^^his  meeting  with  Chairman 

®7SS  that  support  of  this  amend- 
mit  is  support  of  the  President  of  the 

^P^^SblNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
MSLL)  under  the  previous  order,  the 
Si  of  12  noon  having  arrived,  the  Ques- 
S^is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  1434)  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  .  ^  ^„„„ 

on  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
ha^  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  ,    ^       „    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
KON)  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
VMr  kxNWEDY) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovxrn).  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
us)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  H'Dghes)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts   (Mr.    Kennedy)     would    vote 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON»  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr. 
Fong),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PxHCY),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
TAFT)  and  the  Senator  frcsn  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thuhmond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  .^  .,.^  ^  *  /»», 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casi)  .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfixld)  .  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pshcy),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THumnowD) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  resxilt  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays   1,   as  follows: 

[No.  400  Iieg.] 
TEAS — 84 


NATS— 1 

Ooldwater 
NOT  VOTINCJ — 15 

Harris  Mundt 

HAtfleld  Percy 

Hughes  Taft 

Kennedy  Thiopmond 

McQovem  Wtlllams 

So  Mr.  Mansfield  s  amendment  (No. 
1434)    was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Baker 

Bellmoa 

Cannon 

Caaa 

Pong 


The  second  ajwlstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  Pre«ldent.  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  reecinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioa.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING     OP     COMPILATION     EN- 
TITLED    "FEDERAL     AND     STATE 
STUDENT   AID   PROGRAMS,    1971" 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
Mr    PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the^Mouse  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Coh^urrent  Resolution  31. 

T-he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs.  Ed- 
wards) laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con  Res  31)  authorizing  the  printing 
of  the  compilation  entiUed  'Federal  and 
State  Student  Aid  Programs,  1971"  as  a 
Senate  document  which  was,  on  page  i. 
lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "forty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred"  and  insert 
'forty-four  thousand". 

Mr  PELL.  Madam  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs.  Ed- 
wards) .  The  clerk  u-111  report  the  amend- 

°^The  assistant  legislative  clei*  read  as 
f oUows :  _ 

On  page  1.  Une  3.  ■trlke  "1971"  *n<l  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Aiken 

AUen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 
Harry  P..  Jr 


Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

Grtflln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Han 

Hartke 

HoUmgs 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JaTlts 
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Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

(3otton 

Cranston 

CurtU 

Dal« 

Domlnlck 

Kagleton 

Bastland 

Bdwwda 


Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

UcOee 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoy* 


Moss 

Muakle 

NelMn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proimlre 

Randolph 

Hlblcoff 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelkcr 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Tounc 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
^LlED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A  message  frran  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney^  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  jdnt  resolu- 
tion: 

S  8333  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Serrloe  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority  o<^ 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Instttnte  m  oroer 
to  adv«uuse  the  naaonai  attack  again**  dla- 
oMea  at  the  heart  aad  blood  veaaala,  ttia 
lungB,  and  Wood,  and  for  o*h«  purpoaea; 

and  _, 

HJ  Bee.  56.  A  Joint  reaolutlodi  piopoaing 
the  erection  of  a  memorUa  on  public  grounds 
in  the  District  of  OolumbU,  or  Its  emvlpoos. 
In  honor  and  oommeoaoratlon  o<  the  Seahees 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  enndled  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequenUy  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen  ) . 


QUORUM  CALL 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tba  clerk 

will  call  the  rolL 


REVENUE   SHARING   ACT   OP   1972— 
PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jamea 
Calloway  of  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  during  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  I  shall 
caD  up  on  the  revenue  sharing  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Edwards).  Without  objection,  it  to  so 
ordered.         

INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 

TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFPENSIVK 

•WEAPONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  re»<duti<Hi  (SJ. 
Res.  241)  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 

Senate?  ,^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  at  the  moment  is  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  241. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  I  believe, 
is  the  so-called  interim  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  „    . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  the  so-called 
interim  agreement  on  the  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators  what  I  think  the  sitiia- 
tion  is. 

We  have  Just  approved  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  The  Joint  resoluti<m  is  now 
open  for  amendment.  If  tlie  Senator 
fr«n  Washingtcwi  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  his  amendment  then  I  certainly 
will  be  willing  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
yy\TT\  and  certain  other  Members  who 
have  pending  amendments,  specifically 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  possibly 
the  Senator  from  Callfomia,  but  one  at 
a  time,  if  he  wishes  to  have  an  agree- 
ment on  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  cose 
of  those  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Washingtoo  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  he  had  over  40  co- 
sponsors.  I  think  he  raises  a  question 
that  is  very  important.  It  is  my  bdtef 
that  some  of  those  cosponsors  do  not 
understand  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Washington  uses  the  word  "CQuallty." 
In  his  statement  here  a  moment  ago  to 
the  Senate,  and  as  be  made  It  before, 
he  used  the  word  "equality"  without 
qualification.  He  said  all  his  amfrxlment 
seeks  to  do  in  the  future  Is  to  lay  down 
guidelines  that  our  negotiators  should 
seek  equality. 

I  t>'i"k  I  would  understand  and  i 
think  many  members  in  the  pubUc 
would  understand  that  to  mean  overall 
equality,  and  that  Is  overall  equality  of 
nuclear  weapons,  equality  o*  capacity  to 
develop  new  ones,  either  offenstye  or  da- 
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tensive  weapons.  That  Is  what  I  take  the 
statement  to  mean. 

I  do  not  believe  It  Is  understood  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
really  saying  Is  that  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  superiority  we  may  have  in  the 
field  of  airplanes  and  the  capacity  to 
deliver  nuclear  weapons  by  airplanes  or 
from  forward  bases,  or  oixr  superiority 
in  other  areas  these  are  excluded  from 
his  concept  of  equality  and  that  all  that 
the  Senator  is  contemplating  when  he 
uses  the  word  "eQuallty"  is  in  numbers 
of  Intercontinental  missiles. 

I  believe  in  view  of  that  circumstance, 
and  aside  from  others,  that  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington's  amendment  is 
necessary  if  the  Senate  is  to  vote  intel- 
ligently and  with  understanding  on  what 
Is  Involved  in  this  agreement. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  have 
been  mdications  that  this  is  the  way  at 
least  the  Russians  understand  the 
agreement.  The  sutlcle  I  referred  to 
earlier  in  Isvestla  makes  clear  the  Rus- 
sians believe  this  amendment  is  an  effort 
to  undermine  the  interim  agreement,  it 
is  an  indication  of  lack  of  desire  on  our 
pEurt  to  proceed  with  significant  restric- 
tions on  nuclear  arsenals. 

So  I  submit,  in  view  of  this  circum- 
stance, in  addition  to  others,  that  a 
quick  disposal  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment would  be  very  much  against  the 
interest  of  this  coimtry.  I  believe  that 
everything  has  indicated  in  recent  days 
that  the  country  as  a  whole  is  Interested 
in  stopping  the  arms  race.  I  believe  the 
condition  of  our  budget,  with  the  very 
large  deficit  projected  this  year  of  some 
(27  billion  already,  and  others  are  say- 
ing it  will  go  as  high  as  $35  billion.  In- 
dicates the  necessity  for  restriction  on 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  strategic 
weapons  system.  So  in  view  of  that  I 
cannot  believe  that  40  Senators  imder- 
Btand  the  significance  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  I  assimie.  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

I  think  if  they  understood  that  this 
would  inhibit,  if  not  prevent,  further 
progress  in  the  control  and  limitation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  that  they  would  not 
support  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  misunder- 
stand what  the  amendment  does  when 
it  is  presented  in  this  fashion. 

In  the  negotiations  about  this  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  recess  it  was  sug- 
gested that  certain  amendments  to  the 
proposed  Jackson  amendment  be  con- 
sidered, such  as  insertion  of  the  word 
"overall"  or  removal  of  the  word  "in- 
tercontinental," leaving  the  meaning  to 
be  overall  equality  as  the  goal.  The 
Senator  from  Washington,  of  course,  re- 
jected such  suggestions,  which  leads 
oiUy  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not 
Interested  in  overall  equality:  he  is  In- 
terested only  in  the  numerical  equality 
of  ICBM's.  I  think  that  is  the  significance 
of  it. 

Madam  President,  I  wiU  not  detain 
the  Senate  much  longer. 

I  do  believe  adequate  debate  on  the 
Jackson  amendment  is,  of  course,  impor- 
tant. We  have  clear  proof  of  the  situation 
with  regard  to  the  equality  or  sufficiency 
of  our  own  weapons  system  which  will  be 
presented  when  the  Jackson  amendment 
is  before  us.  That  will  be  the  time  to 


clarify  the  significance  of  the  Jackson 
amendment.  So  I  suggest  again  it  is  quite 
a  distortion  of  the  truth  and  facts  to 
state  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Jackson  amendment  are  preventing  its 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  or,  as  the 
Senator  said,  that  we  are  preventing  the 
Senate  from  working  its  will.  The  rules 
of  this  body  are  clear.  Rule  XXII  pro- 
vides against  the  limitation  of  debate  ex- 
cept by  imanlmous  consent,  and  unani- 
mous consent  is  not  the  usual  procediue 
to  be  followed  In  important  Issues.  It  is 
not  unusual,  of  course,  an  routine  issues. 
Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  has  objected  to 
these  overall  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments on  what  I  call  relatively  routine 
matters,  things  that  come  year  after 
year. 

I  emphasize  that  this  interim  agree- 
ment is  not  a  routine  matter  in  my  opin- 
ion. It  coiald  be  the  most  significant  move 
by  this  Congress  in  many  years,  if  it  is 
properly  Implemented  and  if  we  accept  it 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended  at 
the  time  of  the  smnmlt  meeting.  It,  along 
with  the  ABM  agreement,  could  be  a 
landmark  action  by  Congress  and  the 
country  if  it  is  carried  through  properly, 
and  by  that  I  mean  If  we  accept  genuine 
parity  or  sxiflSciency,  to  use  the  word  of 
the  President,  in  this  area  rather  than 
trying  to  manipulate  this  whole  matter  to 
the  point  that  we  have  superiority  and 
continuing  superiority. 

We  had  superiority  for  a  long  time. 
But  the  clear  fact  is  that  if  we  Insist 
upon  superiority,  there  will  be  no  further 
progress  in  the  control  of  armaments. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  resiilt  in  a 
vast  Increase,  in  the  acceleration  of  the 
arms  race,  in  my  opinion,  because  the 
reaction  against  the  failure  of  phase  n 
in  the  SALT  agreements  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  arms  race  because  of  the 
disappointment,  a.s  well  as  because  of 
suspicion  that  would  arise  then,  on  the 
part  of  both  sides,  that  the  other  side 
was  going  for  that  myth  of  first  strike 
capability.  I  do  not  believe  first  strike 
capability  is  a  possibility  under  present 
conditions,  or  the  foreseeable  conditions, 
but  it  is  a  concept  which  has  been  sold 
and  much  talked  about  and  could  be 
easily  distorted  into  a  justification  for 
an  unlimited  arms  race. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
Just  have  a  few  brief  remarks.  I  think 
the  Record  discloses  that  from  the  very 
outset  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  not  been  of  a 
mind  to  move  this  measure  along.  I  would 
point  out  that  when  word  was  out  that  I 
was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  call- 
ing for  equality  in  intercontinental  stra- 
tegic forces  the  matter  went  over  for  a 
whole  week.  The  interim  agreement  was 
already  the  pending  business.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  went  into  a 
series  of  sessions  to  discuss  my  amend- 
ment. On  the  very  day  that  we  started 
to  discuss  the  interim  agreement,  I  of- 
fered, as  I  did  on  the  ABM  treaty,  to 
agree  to  a  imanlmous -consent  proposal 
so  that  we  could  get  an  early  vote,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  objected. 

So  I  think  the  record  is  very  clear, 
and  to  say  that  we  do  not  use  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  device  as  a  means  to  get 
action  on  important  bills  is  rather 
absurd.  We  have  the   revenue  sharing 


vote  today,  and  we  have  a  very  important 
amendment  we  are  going  to  vote  on,  by 
unanimous  consent,  by  5  o'clock.  TUa 
goes  on  day  after  day.  I  have  always 
opposed  filibusters 

Mr.  FULBRiaHT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  said  I  would 
not  object  to  doing  it  on  an  individual 
basis.  On  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  there 
is  no  overall  package  deal  to  dispose  of  it 
at  one  time,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  not  make  such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  Is  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  willing  to  enter  into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  cover 
my  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done.  I 
am  willing  to  agree  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— of  course,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri — on  his 
amendment.  I  have  said  that  all  along. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  we  have  to  get  an 
agreement  on  all  amendments  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  not  the  pro- 
cedure being  followed  on  the  revenue- 
sharing  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  When  a  matter  is  made 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate  and 
then  it  is  delayed  for  over  a  week,  day 
after  day.  before  it  Is  even  brought  up 
for  debate  or  discussion,  I  think  it  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  chairman  ot 
the  committee  recognizes  that  we  have  a 
majority  of  Senators  in  support  of  our 
amendment  and  he  does  not  want  a  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  Just  finish? 
May  I  say  I  think  it  is  amazing  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  tell  over  40  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  they  do  not  know  what  the 
Jackson  amendment  Is  about,  that  they 
do  not  know  what  equality  in  Inter- 
continental strategic  forces  Is  about.  I 
think  the  American  people  and  my  col- 
leagi^  know  what  my  amendment  Is 
abou^  and  that  is  why  they  are  sup- 
porting it.  I  think  it  Is  most  unusual  for 
one  Senator  to  say  to  over  40  other  Sen- 
ators that  they  really  do  not  know  what 
"eqxiality"  means  or  what  they  are  do- 
ing in  cosponsoring  my  amendment.  Let 
the  Senators  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  and  then  we  will  find  out  their 
views.  I  think  that  is  what  should  be 
done  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator  keeps 
talking  about  equality.  He  never  finishes 
that  expression.  Equality  in  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  He  says  equal- 
ity. Equality  is  a  term,  I  admit 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACB:S0N.  My  amendment  does 
not  say  Intercontinental  strategic  mis- 
siles; it  says  Intercontinental  strategic 
forces.  Read  the  amendment.  That  in- 
cludes bombers.  That  Includes  missiles 
fired  from  land  bases.  It  Includes  missiles 
fired  from  submarines. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  that  is  true,  why 
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does  the  Senator  object  to  the  word 
"overall"  strategic? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  the  obvious  reaaon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  suidltlon  of  the  term  overall 
would  of  necessity  mean  more  than  my 
amendment  Intends.  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  the  intercontinental  stra- 
tegic forces  to  be  balanced  on  the  basis 
of  equality  are  ICBM's,  SLBM's  and 
Intercontinental  range  bomber  forces.  I 
am  not  including,  for  example,  tactical 
weapons.  Addition  of  the  word  "over- 
all" could  prejudice  the  position  of  our 
NATO  partners  and  other  allies  who  are 
not  participating  directly  in  the  SALT 
negotiations.        

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  coiuw,  we  are 
getting  into  the  type  of  debate  which 
iR  appropriate  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  is  quite  proper.  The 
only  thing  is,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  make  these  arguments — 
and  we  shall  make  them — when  and  If 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  offered. 
Vats  are  legitimate  questions  of  our 
differences  of  view.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  clear  at  all  from  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  what  has  been  said  in 
the  press  that  he  is  talking  about  overall 
nuclear  equahty  in  strategic  weapons.  It 
is  not  only  weapons  in  Eiirope  that  we 
have,  but  we  have  weapons  all  around 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  them  in  Turkey.  We  have  control 
of  when  they  are  used.  We  have  them  in 
the  Far  East.  We  have  them  on  aircraft 
carriers.  We  have  14  of  them  commls- 
siOTied  now,  and  we  soon  will  have  16, 
and  the  Russians  have  none.  Are  these 
intercontinental  or  not?  If  they  fly  off 
an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  North  Sea,  I 
admit  they  are  not  from  our  continent. 
but  they  are  the  same  kind  of  destruc- 
tive weapon. 

This  argument  is  on  the  merits.  I  was 
talking  about  the  procedure  primarily.  I 
reiterate  that  when  the  Senator  presents 
his  proposal  that  all  he  asks  Is  equahty — 
equality  of  Intercontinental  strategic 
forces— I  say  that  the  average  person 
would  be  impressed.  Certainly  I  would  be 
Included  in  the  definition  of  an  average 
person.  If  he  came  to  me,  I  would  say, 
"Sure,  I  am  for  equality."  Everybody  is 
for  equaUty.  The  interim  agreement  is 
for  equality.  The  President  says  It  gives 
eQuality— at  least  eqiiality. 

The  argmnent  can  be  made  that  the 
Russians  have  Inferiority  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  that  is  why  the  permission  was 
given  in  the  interim  agreement  to  in- 
crease their  numbers  of  submarines. 

B4r.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  there  a  pending 
Mnendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

14r.  CRANSTON.  Can  the  Senator  say 
why  we  cannot  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
taterim  agreement? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  not  allow  us 
to  vote  on  the  interim  agreement.  That 
» the  reason  why  we  have  not  been  able 
to  vote  on  the  agreement  The  Senator 
«U  it  was  held  up  1  week.  I  did  not 
hold  It  up  a  week.  I  was  perfectly  willing 
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to  vote  on  it.  It  was  the  leadership,  antic- 
ipating it  was  very  controversial — so  it  is 
and  was — for  its  own  convenience,  in  or- 
der for  the  leader^iip  to  proceed  with 
Important  and  critical  measuree,  that 
laid  it  aside. 

The  Senator  says  he  has  a  majority. 
He  said  40.  That  is  not  a  m&Jortty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  said  we  have  over  40 
cosponsors.  I  said  a  majority  of  Senators 
support  my  amendment.  The  Senator 
knows  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  no  such 
thing.  I  am  not  a  prophet.  I  do  not  biow 
how  the  elections  are  going  to  come  out. 
The  polls  may  show  it,  but  I  do  not  kxurn 
it,  and  the  Senator's  poll  may  show  it. 
I  have  been  subjected  to  this  many  times. 
It  depends  on  the  way  one  presents  his 
oral  description  of  what  an  amendment 
means.  I  suspect  a  number  of  Senators 
think  the  Senator  rnean^  overall  equal- 
ity, that  he  takes  all  the  weapons  sys- 
tems, offensive,  defensive,  puts  them  up 
against  the  Russians,  and  that  there  Is 
approximate  eqxiality.  That  Is  what  the 
interim  agreement  actually  provides  for. 
but  the  Senator  is  offering  an  antend- 
ment  which  does  not  say  that  at  all.  and 
it  is  clear  that  is  not  proposed.  His 
amendment  calls  for  numerical  equality 
in  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
forces,  and  he  ignores  all  the  other  areas 
of  nuclear  weaponry  where  we  have  ad- 
vantages or  superiority,  including  the 
weapons  that  we  already  have  in  place 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  our  aircraft  carriers,  and  In 
Europe. 

The  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — ^he  does  not  have 
to  take  my  word  about  it;  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience, and  Is  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force;  he  has  said  and  will  say 
that  these  weapons  In  Europe  can  be 
put  on  a  fighter-bomber  and.  with  one 
refueUng,  delivered  to  Moscow.  The 
weapon  does  not  come  from  the  United 
States,  but  a  2-  or  3-kiloton  weapon  de- 
Uvered  on  Moscow,  coming  from  Ger- 
many, is  Just  as  destructive  as  one  com- 
ing out  of  a  submarine. 

All  of  these  factors  were  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  President.  Dr.  Elis- 
slnger,  at  the  White  House,  described 
this,  and  answered  all  of  the  questions 
as  to  whether  there  was  parity  as  well 
as  sufficiency,  and  he  said  there  vras.  He 
said  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  this  was 
not  an  imprudent  agreement  which 
leaves  the  United  States  in  an  inferior 
position. 

Inferiority  is  clearly  the  implication  In 
the  Senator's  amendment.  It  is  very 
cleverly  written.  He  says,  "Strategic 
forces  Inferior  to  the  limit  provided  for 
the  Soviet  Union."  The  implication  is 
clear  that  we  are  inferior  in  our  strategic 
forces. 

Well,  what  does  he  mean  by  our  stra- 
tegic forces?  Again  he  comes  back;  the 
only  thing  he  can  mean  is  ICBM's. 

Nobody  denies  that  there  is  a  numer- 
ical inferiority.  However,  our  country, 
years  ago.  dehberately  rejected  the  idea 
of  weapons  such  as  the  SS-O's  and  the 
Titans,  big  multimegaton  weapons.  We 
dehberately  choee  the  smaller,  1-mega- 
Xtga.  Mlnuteman.  because  it  te  a  more  efll- 


dent  way  to  use  our  capacity  for  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tee.  Is  that  not  ao? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Or  would  the  Senator 
say  that  an  8S-9  might  be  designed  for 
a  first-strike  capability,  in  order  to  knock 
out  a  hardened  site?  Otherwise,  vfay 
would  they  want  to  have  a  25-megaton 
warhead  capability  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  started  out 

Mr.  JACKSON.  "Hie  forces  we  sou^t 
were  totally  different.  We  never  soui^t 
a  first-strike  capability  to  knock  out 
hardened  sites.  ThaX  is  Vbe  difference, 
and  that  Is  what  is  disturbing  about  the 
huge  Soviet  missiles  and  the  still  larger 
missiles  they  are  now  developing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  ITie  Senator  as- 
sumes all  of  this.  I  do  not  think  he  has 
any  basis  for  that  at  all.  He  is  trying  to 
read  the  minds  of  the  Russians. 

The  first  effort  we  made  was  to  de- 
velop a  big  one,  bigger  than  we  now  have. 
We  were  far  ahead  in  technology,  and  so 
on,  and  our  own  military  people,  looking 
at  it,  decided  that  it  was  less  efficient  to 
put  10  or  20  or  25  megatons  in  one  mis- 
sile, less  efficient  than  to  put  the  same 
or  less  megatonnage  in  four  or  five  mis- 
siles, for  various  reasons.  First,  there  Is 
flexU)illty:  you  can  fire  at  more  targets 
more  easily.  It  is  motle  accurate;  and  4 
megatons,  in  the  calculations  I  have, 
which  come  frc«n  expert  sources,  4  mega- 
tons properly  delivered  in  a  Minutonan 
will  cause  the  equivalency,  they  call  it.  In 
destruction,  of  16  megatons,  or  about  4 
to  1.  If  you  concoitrate  it  all  in  one, 
it  is  not  efficient. 

We  started  out  that  way,  and  simply 
as  a  matter  of  sophistication  and  knowl- 
edge, we  decided  it  was  more  efficient  to 
go  to  the  Mlnuteman. 

I  think  that  is  true.  Everything  we 
have  been  doing  is  to  that  effect,  that 
that  is  correct.  We  are  not  about  to  go 
back  to  the  big  one. 

When  you  MIRV  a  weapon,  you  have 
fewer  megatons,  but  they  divided  It  up. 
Why  did  they  divide  it  up?  Because  it  is 
vaon  efficient  to  put  mlrved  missiles  In 
submarines.  They  are  still  so  destructive 
no  one  can  withstand  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  wllVthe 
Senator  yield  for  clarification  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Did  the  Senator  want 
to  leave  the  record  as  I  understood  he 
left  it,  that  we  had  the  choice  of  several 
warheads  for  Mlnuteman,  and  could 
deUver  up  to  a  total  of  4  megatons?  Is 
that  what  the  Senator  said? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  4  separate 
megatons,  I  mean  four  missiles,  1  mega- 
ton per  missile,  is  a  more  efficient  way 
to  use  It  than  one  big  missile.  We  de- 
cided that  years  ago,  more  efficient  than 
one  mlssUe  with  10  or  15  megatons  In  it. 
We  made  the  decision  that  it  was  more 
efficient  and  more  effective. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  not  a  matter,  I 
would  say,  of  efficieicy.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  strategic  poUcy. 

Ifr.  PDISRIOHT.  I  mean  efBcJency  In 
destructive  power,  the  ddlveratailitgr  of 
destructive  power.  Tliese  an  details  that 
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I  have  very  good  Infonnation  on.  and  at 
the  proper  time— It  is  premature  now.  I 
guess,  since  the  Senator's  amendment  la 
not  evea  up;  but  whenever  he  offers  it, 
the  detaUs  of  this  wUl  be  properly  de- 
veloped, not  only  by  me  but  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
take  this  view  and  who  have  the  inlormA- 
tlon.  and  others  with  sources  that  I  think 
are  unanswerable.  ^^    .^     * 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  brletty.  so 
that  I  may  put  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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Mr  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington.  In  coUoquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  stated  that  the  trouble 
with  the  word  "overall"  was  that  nuclear 
tactical  weapons  would  then  be  included. 

Would  the  Senator  accept  the  word 
"overall"  If  it  was  followed  by  the  words 
"exclusive  of  nuclear  tactical  weapons?" 

Mr  JACKSON.  What  would  it  mean 
then?  Can  the  Senator  explain  what  it 
would  mean? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  would  mean  that 
aU  relevant  factors  in  measuring  suf- 
ficiency of  force  would  be  considered,  but 
nuclear  tactical  weapons  would  not  be 

considered.  ,         . ,     ^      - 

Mr  JACKSON.  What  relevant  factors? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  are  many  fac- 
tors that  we  have  gone  over  in  this  de- 
bate. The  great  ring  of  forward  position 
forces  that  are  used  on  sea.  in  the  air.  and 
from  the  ground.  You  would  consider 
more  than  simply  the  number  of  missiles 
and  throw  weight. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WeU,  I  would  Just 
point  out  that  obviously  you  have  to 
consider  the  relative  posture,  as  we  are 
talking  about  it.  first  in  intercontinental 
strategic  terms,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  you  are  going  to  have  any  basis 
of  equality  or  parity. 

When  the  Soviets  get  1.618  land -based 
missiles,  and  we  have  our  thousand, 
when  the  Soviets  get  950  launching  tubes 
for  62  Y-claas  submarines,  and  we  have 
44  ballistic  missile  submarines  with  a 
total  of  710  tubes,  I  think  it  is  apparent 
to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  this  is  not  equal- 
ity ;  and  when  you  add  on  top  of  that  that 
they  have  a  4-to-l  advantage  in  throw- 
weight,  that  is.  in  the  capacity  of  these 
items  that  we  are  talking  about,  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  not  achieved  parity. 

I  remember  in  the  arguments  over  the 
ABM  that  the  contention  against  the 
ABM  was  that  when  the  Soviet  Union 
got  around  our  number  of  land-based 
missiles,  they  would  stop  deployment  of 
ICBM's  at  around  a  thousand.  Here  they 
are  at  1.618  already. 

You  know,  you  have  to  ask.  Why  was 
not  some  determination  made  by  those 
who  constantly  worry  about  U.S.  forces 
to  get  the  Russians  to  cut  back  and  re- 
duce theirs?  There  is  a  golden  opportu- 
nity for  the  Russians  to  agree  to  a  thou- 
sand land-based  missiles  and  to  the  42  Y- 
class  submarines  they  now  have,  or  to  44. 
There  is  a  golden  opportvmity.  Madam 
President,  to  have  a  real  arms  limitation 
agreement  that  will  save  mtwiey  and  re- 
sources on  both  sides. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Madam  President. 
this  comes  back,  I  submit  to  the  Sena- 


tor from  Washington,  to  the  same  argu- 
ment as  before.  One  reason  the  Russians 
thought  they  should  have  more  ICBM  s 
was  that  they  had  no  capacity  to  put 
weapons  around  our  borders,  as  we  have 
around  theirs  in  such  places  as  Turkey. 
Korea,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  air- 
craft carriers.  They  do  not  have  a  single 
aircraft  carrier. 

This  is  a  matter  of  each  covmtry  s  deci- 
sion as  to  how  it  looks  after  its  defense. 
Not  having  the  capacity  to  do  what  we 
have  done,  to  have  in  being  7,000  war- 
heads in  Europe  and  other  large  num- 
bers on  aircraft  carriers,  and  so  on,  scat- 
tered around  the  world,  how  do  they 
offset  that  to  reach  even  a  degree  of 
equality?  They  cannot  do  that  under 
the  situation  in  which  they  operate. 

The  Senator  is  taking  one  area— 
ICBM's.  He  talks  about  the  submarines. 
We  believe,  and  we  have  been  told,  that 
we  have  superior  submarines.  We  al- 
ready have  superior  submarines.  They 
are  beginning  to  develop  a  missile  that 
can  travel  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
more  than  ours,  but  we  have  underway 
the  Trident  submarine,  and  so  forth. 
There  is  the  ever-Increasing  sophistica- 
tion. 

I  think  that  the  way  the  Senator  pre- 
sents his  case  is  very  deceptive.  I  would 
have  thought  the  same  thing.  If  I  had 
no  background  on  it  and  the  Senator  ap- 
proached me  cold  and  said,  'Aren't  you 
for  equality  with  the  Russians  on  strate- 
gic missiles?"  I  would  say,  'Sure,  I  am." 
He  would  say,  "Would  you  cosponsor 

my  bill?" 
I  would  say,  "Sure.  I'm  for  equality." 
But  it  never  would  have  occurred  to 
me  that  the  kind  of  equality  he  is  talk- 
ing about  is  superiority— equsdity  in  one 
area,  and  we  are  clearly  superior  in  the 
others. 

It  can  mean  nothing,  in  truth,  but  su- 
periority if  we  accept  the  Senator's  idea 
that  we  must  have  1.618  ICBM's  and  740 
submarine  tubes.  Just  what  the  Russians 
could  have,  and  they  all.  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  exacUy  of  the  same  explosive 
power  and  length.  The  whole  idea  that 
this  one  category  should  be  balanced  off 
nicely  so  that  each  side  has  the  same 
amount  is  absolutely  irrelevant  and  is  a 
wrcMig  way  to  look  at  it. 

When  you  consider  the  power  of  de- 
struction of  one-fourth  of  all  these  weap- 
ons on  the  other  country,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  agreed  to  the 
ABM  treaty,  in  which  each  country  has 
said  it  is  not  going  to  proceed  to  develop 
a  defense  against  these  weapons,  then  we 
do  not  need  1.600. 

Then  comes  Into  play  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  sufficiency.  I  submit  that 
400  on  each  side  Is  sufficient,  because  the 
other  side  has  said.  "We  do  not  propose 
to  develop  and  we  do  not  have  a  defense 
against  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles or  against  submarine  missiles."  The 
only  kind  of  defense  either  would  have 
at  the  present  time,  I  suppose,  is  some 
kind  of  defense  against  those  missiles  de- 
livered by  airplanes,  because  we  both 
have  antiaircraft  defenses  of  some  kind, 
but  we  have  nothing  that  could  deal  with 
a  submsulne  launched  missile  or  an  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile.  So  when 
you  get  above  400,  which  often  has  been 
used   as   a  flgiu«   adequate  to   destroy 


three-fourths  of  each  other's  InduatiW 

capacity  and  kill  300  million  people..- 

that  is  enough  to  completely  demorallM 

and  destroy  the  other  country's  society. 

So  in  talking  about  this,  the  Senator 

is  confusing  the  issue  by  equating  nuclear 

weapons  with  conventional  weapons,  it  la 

true  that  there  is  considerable  molt  in 

saying,    with    respect    to    conventioDal 

weapons,  that  we  ought  to  have  so  many 

.45's  against  their  .45's,  so  many  different 

guns.  There  is  some  relevance  in  tbat 

argxunent.  But  with  nuclear  weapon*,  if 

there  is  no  defense  against  it,  I  submit 

that  the  Senator  is  playing  around  with 

the  numbers  game  of  a  thoiisand  or  1,800 

or  2,000,  and  it  is  utterly  meaningless. 

It  has  no  significance.  The  concept  of 

equality   under  those  clrcvimstances  is 

meaningless. 

The  idea  of  first-strike  capability 
seems  to  me  also  to  be  meaningless,  be- 
cause there  is  literally  no  possibility  of  a 
straight  first-strike  capability  on  either 
side  with  weapons  of  this  kind  and  de- 
ployed as  they  are.  Including  submarine 
weapons.  Assume,  for  example — and  I  do 
not  think  they  could — that  the  Russian* 
could  destroy  1.000  Minutemen.  which  ii 
^  fantastic  and  ridiculous  assumptiwi. 
what  are  they  going  to  do  about  the  sub- 
marines? 

A  first-strike  capabihty  means  that 
the  country  attacked  could  not  eflectiyely 
retaliate.  With  700  or  500  or  even  400, 
they  could  render  unacceptable  damage 
to  the  other. 

So  I  think  the  whole  idea  of  equality, 
as  submitted  by  the  Senator,  is  simply 
not  a  meaningful  term  imder  the  or- 
cmnstances,  because  it  is  not  understood 
that  way,  and  I  would  not  have  under- 
stood It  that  way. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has 
dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  subject  of 
the  7,000  warheads  in  Europe.  Would  the 
Senator  give  the  Senate  the  benefit  of 
his  views  as  to  the  number  of  bombs  or 
warheads  we  could  put  on  Soviet  soil  in 
connection  with  a  move  on  our  part  and, 
second,  how  many  we  could  put  on  Soviet 
soil  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  first  strike 
against  our  forces  In  Europe? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed, as  I  have  said,  at  considerable 
length.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  dis- 
cussed it  the  other  day.  He  stated  time 
and  again  that  with  one  refueling,  the 
fighter  bombers,  of  which  we  have  seiv- 
eral  hundred,  could  take  a  nuclear  weap- 
on of  about  200  kllotons,  I  think  be 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  many  weapons? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  To  Moscow. 

If  the  Senator  Is  asking  how  many 
they  could  shoot  down,  nobody  knows 
how  efficient  they  are,  but  if  you  send 
enough  of  them  over,  you  can.  Wew 
discuss  all  those  matters  In  the  deww. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  like  to  getUW 
one  point  clarified.  .    ,   . 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  We  will  get  It  clari- 
fied in  the  debate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  also  asked  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  view  of  the  number  of  weapons 
we  would  have  after  a  Soviet  first  stttte 
on  our  forces  in  Europe.  As  I  P0»*° 
out 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  We  have  plenty  of 

'?  wSt  to  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion for  my  own  information  and  that  of 
the  Senate:  There  Is  no  pending  amend- 
ment Is  the  Senator  going  to  continue  to 
flUbuster  this  resolution,  or  is  he  going  to 
offer  his  amendment,  and  why  can  he 
not  offer  his  amendment  and  let  us  have 
the  debate  relative  to  his  amendment? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  have  never  filibus- 
tered at  any  time.  I  point  out  that  the 
Snator  from  Washington  has  a  long 
^rd  in  favor  of  modifying  rule  XXH, 
and  he  has  supported  moves  to  liinlt  de- 
bate, which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Sis  not  done.  I  believe  very  strongly  and 
feS  very  deeply  that  we  ought  to  readi 
aTearly  agreement  here  to  get  a  vote 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  prepared  and  ready  to  enter  into 
ft  unanimous-consent  agreement.  Madam 
President,  to  bring  about  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  Jackson  amendment  and 
amendments  thereto.  We  agreed  on  a 
time  certain  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senator  from  Arkansa^ 
certainly  should  be  wlUlng  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  so  that 
Senators  will  know  when  the  various 
amendments  to  the  amendment  and  the 
final  action  on  the  amendment  can  be 
voted  upon. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  We  have  gone  over 
this  again.  I  do  not  want  to  deceive  any- 
body Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Bending  business  is  the  resolution  as  pre- 
srated  by  the  administration,  as  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  It  is  ready  for  action.  U 
the  senator  is  not  wllUng  to  allow  us  to 
act  on  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the 
rules  he  has  no  alternative  unless  he 
wants  to  filibuster,  to  offering  his  amend- 

°*  With  respect  to  the  Idea  of  unanimous 
consent,  he  is  absolutely  wrong  In  say- 
ing that  that  Is  essential.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  such  agreement.  I  made 
that  very  clear  yesterday  and  on  other 
occasions.  I  am  not  going  to  make  the 
Und  of  agreement   the  Senator  wMits, 
and  that  Is  all  there  is  to  it.  If  he  offers 
his  amendment,  I  am  perfecUy  willing  to 
make)an  agreement,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cem«,    on    the    amendments    to    his 
amendment  as  they  come  up.  That  Is  the 
only  procedure  I  can  foUow.  I  do  no* 
understand   the   words   like   "equality, 
and,  as  the  Senator  says,  "filibustering. 
If  he  has  not  filibustered,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  word  means.  I  am  not  against 
filibustering  under  proper  circumstances 
but  I  think  the  Senator  should  take  the 
consequences  of  It  said  accept  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  my 
record  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
filibustering  is  an  open  book.  The  voting 
records  are  clear.  I  will  put  my  record 
alongside  the  record  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  favors  thed  octrlne  of  fili- 
bustering. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  deny  that 
1  have  filibustered.  The  only  difference 
here  is  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton denies  it.  It  is  a  proper  thing  to  do 
imder  the  pr<H>er  circmnstances. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Arksmsas  favors  the  doctrine  of  fili- 
bustering. He  has  never  voted  to  limit 
debate  in  this  body.  To  say  that  the 


Senator  from  Washington  to  filibuster- 
ing Is  nonsense. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment. I  jrield. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  now  lay  aside  Senate 
Joint  Rescriution  241  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
14370.  ^  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  HH.  14370  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read. as  follows: 

HJl.  14370,  to  provide  paymenu  to  locali- 
ties for  higb-prlorlty  expenditures,  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  supplement  their  reve- 
nue sources,  and  to  authorize '  Federal  col- 
lection of  State  mdlvldual  Income  taxes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conslderaticai 

of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson)  . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
have  several  unanimous-consent  requests 
here.  

DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENTS  IN 
FAVOR  OF  CERTAIN  INDIANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (Ml  HJl.  6797.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Edwards)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Represaitatlves 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
CB.B..  6797)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians 
of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
316,  316-A,  317,  145.  193,  and  318.  and 
requesting  a  conferaice  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jacksom, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Metcalf ,  Mr.  Fanmin, 
and  Mr.  Bsllmon  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


EDveARDS)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
annoimclng  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7742)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Yanktcm  Sioux  Tribe  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
332-A.  and  for  other  purposes,  arwl  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  BuMicK,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Fanwin, 
and  Mr.  Billmon  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  CERTAIN  INDIANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  10868.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Edwards)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
aimoimcing  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10858)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
nimibered  266.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  \xpon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagre^ng  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  oo 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Mttcalf.  Mr.  Fakhik. 
and  Mr.  Bsllmon  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  TO  PAY  A 
JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  CERTAIN 

nroiANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  7742. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mrs. 


ACQUISITION -OF   A   VILLAGE    SITE 
FOR  CERTAIN  INDIANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  HJl.  3337. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Edwards)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR.  3337)  to  authorise  the  acquisition 
of  a  village  site  for  the  Payson  Bank  of 
Yavapai-Apache  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
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ference  on  the  difia«freeln«  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorlaed  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Jacksoic  , 
Mr.  BTjRDicK,  Mr.  MrrcAU'.  Mr.  PAina», 
and  Mr.  Bkllmow  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  TO  PAY  A 
JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  CERTAIN 
INDIANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madsun  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  8694. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs.  Ed- 
wards) laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8694)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 22-E  and  22-P,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  BuHDicK,  Mr.  Mitcali-,  Mr.  Fakiiin, 
and  Mr.  Bkllmon  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stivmisow)  .  Without  objection,  it  la  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  _    ,^    ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  aJsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOUISIANA  CREOLE  GUMBO 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OP  1972 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14370)  to 
provide  payments  to  localities  for  high- 
priority  expendlt\ires.  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  SUte  individual  Income  taxes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time '  consumed  thus  far  be  charged 
equally  against  both  sides  on  the  amend- 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  ^  ,     ^ 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  debate  on 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972.  now  the 
pending  bill,  and  for  such  time  as  debate 
may  continue  on  the  bill,  that  my  staff 
member.  Mrs.  Marilyn  Koester,  may  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  will  not  object,  of  course,  but  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if  this  in- 
cludes the  time  during  the  roUcall  votes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like,  if  I  may.  to 
have  her  on  hand  in  the  Chamber  during 
those  times;  yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  al»ence  of  a  quorum  and 


Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
pleasure  this  morning  to  have  an  early 
lunch  in  the  Senate  dining  room,  where 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  the  Louisi- 
ana Creole  gimibo.  an  authentic  product 
of  my  former  senior  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Alloa  J.  Ellender. 

I  was  privileged  to  share  that  occasion 
with  my  colleague  from  Louisiana,  Mrs. 
Elaini  S.  Edwards.  This  is  the  same 
recipe  that  Senator  Ellender  for  so  many 
years  prepared  personally  and  served  to 
Presidents,  to  First  Ladies,  to  Members  of 
this  body,  to  ladles  of  the  press  and  other 
members  of  the  press,  and  to  distin- 
guished visitors  to  the  Senate. 

As  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  enjoy 
gumbo  soup  m  some  of  the  best  restaiir- 
ants  in  Louisiana  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  restaurants,  less  famous,  per- 
haps, which  sometimes  prepared  some 
very  good  gumbo.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
not  the  least  bit  disappointed  in  the 
handiwork  of  the  excellent  help  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  Restaurant  today. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Restaurant  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  the  subcommittee's  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin)  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  BYRD) ,  who  suggested  that  this  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  our  great  Senators  of  all  times,  on 
their  decision  to  place  the  Allen  Ellender 
giimbo  on  the  menu  each  Thursday. 

They  have  displayed  a  great  sense  of 
taste,  not  only  culinary  but  also  in  sen- 
timent, in  so  honoring  our  late  colleague, 
who  died  July  27  In  the  midst  of  his 
campaign  for  a  seventh  Senate  term, 
which  was  going  weU  at  the  time. 

Presidents,  their  wives,  and  many  of 
us  here  were  privileged  to  attend  Allen 
Ellender's  famous  giunbo  luncheons  each 
year  for  his  friends  and  colleagues  here 
in  the  Capitol.  By  placing  an  authentic 
Louisiana  gxmibo,  prepared  from  Allen 
Ellender's  recipe,  on  the  menu  each 
Thursday,  we  are  honoring  his  memory 
and  reminding  everyone  that  Allen  El- 
lender was  not  only  the  No.  1  Senator 
in  seniority  but  also  the  No.  1  Senator 
in  Louisiana  culinary  skill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  the  recipes  of  the  "chef 
supreme,"  Allen  Ellender.  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recipes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRs,  as  follows: 


SZMATOB  AixKH  Euxmna's 

BASIC  SATJCS 

S  tablespoons  ttA  (T«getftble  oU  or 
bacon  fat) 

1  rovuaded  tablespoon  flour 

a  pounda  onlona,  chopped  Una 

3  plecea  celery,  chopped  flue 

1  medium  bell  pepper,  chopped  fine 

1  lemon  (Use  grated  rtnd,  then  remove  white 
pulpy  membrane  and  chop  rest  of  lemon) 

3  pods  garUc 

A  frw  dashes  each  of  Worcestershire  sauoe, 
Tabasco,  thyme.  McCormlck  "Season  aU" 

a  bay  leaves 

Salt  to  taste 
To  the  fat,  add  flour  and  brown,  stlntaf 

oonfltantly,  to  make  scorohy-tasUng  roux.  Add 

the  onions,  fry  slowly  untU  well-browned  and 

reduced  to  ptUp.  Add  the  rest  of  the  Ingre- 

dlents  at  one   time  and  continue  to  cook 
slowly  for  at  least  80  to  46  minutes. 

cncBO 
Basic  sauce  1 

aV4  pounds  okra  I 

3  pounds  peeled  shrimp  tails 
1  pound  crab  meat 
1  pint  oysters 
Parsley  and  onion  tops 

After  cutting  In  small  plecea.  oook  the  okia 
slowly  In  a  small  pot  in  alMut  2  tablespoons 
of  fat  until  no  longer  ropy,  stirring  often  to 
prevent  scorching  or  browning.  Add  to  baste 
sauce  and  continue  to  oook  for  not  less  than 
ao  minutes.  Add  shrimp  and  crab  meat,  and 
about  10  minutes  later,  the  oysters.  Add  wattr 
to  make  the  sauce  of  a  soupy  consistency. 
Cook  for  about  20  minutes  after  the  mixture 
has  started  boiling.  About  10  minutes  before 
serving,  add  a  handful  of  ohc^ped  onion  tops 
and  parsley.  Serve  over  rice  In  soup  platM. 

SHRIMP    CRKOLX 

Basic  sauce  (If  a  thicker  sauce  Is  preferred, 
make  roux  with  3  to  4  tablespoons  of  flour 
Instead  of  one.) 

8  pounds  peeled  shrimp  taUs 
a  cans  tomato  paste 

Oook  tomato  paste  with  sauce  thorouf^. 
add  shrimp  and  continue  cooking  for  16  to  W 
minutes,  stirring  as  necessary.  Serve  with  rica. 

JAMBAI.ATA 

Basic  sauce 

%  can  tomato  sauce  (not  paste  or  whole 
tomatoes) 

3  pints  oysters 

3  cups  rice 

Onion  tops  and  parsley,  chopped  fine 
(about  a  handful,  mixed  together) 

Add  tomato  sauce  to  basic  sauce  and  oook 
thoroughly.  Add  oysters  and  cook  for  abont 
10  minutes  after  boiling  starts.  Now  add  rtos. 
chopped  onion  tops  and  parsley.  Add  enough 
water  to  make  sure  you  have  two  cups  liquid 
in  the  pot  for  each  cup  of  rice.  Stir  and  mix 
thoroughly  iintll  mlxtiire  cornea  to  a  bolL 
Cover  tightly  and  lower  flame  to  simmer.  Oook 
for  about  25  minutes.  Do  not  remove  the  lid. 
Test  rice  to  be  sure  It  is  done  thoroughly  st 
the  end  of  the  as-mlnute  cooking  period. 

CHICKEN    WITH    BATTCK    PIQUAKTE 

Basic  sauce  (If  a  thicker  sauce  Is  preferred, 
make  roux  with  2  to  4  tablespoons  flour  In- 
stead of  oue.) 

Two  a^-  to  3-pound  chickens,  cut  in 
pieces 

1  can  tomato  sauce 

2  cans  tomato  paste 
Cook  tomato  sauce  and  paste  with  baw 

sauce  very  thoroughly.  Then  add  chicken  and 
cook  untU  tender.  Serve  with  rice  or  ^>a- 
ghettl. 

COUBTBOintXAK 

Basic  sauce  (As  above,  if  thicker  aauce  1» 
desired,  make  roux  with  3  to  4  tablespoons 
flour  instead  of  one.) 

6  pounds  flsh,  preferably  channel  bass  or 
red  snapper,  cut  In  pieces 

1  can  tomato  sauce 


3  cans  tomato  paata 

Oook  tomatoes  with  sauce  thoroughly,  then 
a^  flsh  and  cook  slowly  untU  done,  stirring 
very  gently  in  order  not  to  break  up  flah 
pieces.  Serve  with  rice.  y 

(All  of  the  above  recipes  will  servejpcan  13 
to  16  people.  Recipes  may  be  cut  down  by 
halving  Ingredients.  If  desired,  To  make  sauce 
of  proper  consistency  to  suit  the  taste,  add 
water  as  needed  dvirlng  last  stages  of  oook- 
tng  The  gTimbo  should  be  of  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  soup  and  the  remainder  of  the 
dishes  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  a 
stew). 

OTSTEB    STBW 

314  tablespoons  fresh  bacon  fat 

1  pound  onions 

2  pints  fresh  oysters 

3  cups  milk 

Parley  and  onion  tops 
Put  fat  in  a  3-quart  saucepan  and  when 

hot,  add  chopped  onions.  Cook  onions  untU 
dear  but  not  brown,  on  slow  flame.  Add 
oysters,  with  liquid,  and  cook  untU  oyttexa 
curl.  In  meantime,  add  a  handful  of  chopped 
onion  tops  and  parsley.  Add  hot  milk.  Serve 
Inunedlately. 

ROAST  DUCK 

Salt  and  pepper  inside  of  duck  to  taste, 
then  stuff  with  a  few  pieces  of  celery,  apple 
and  onion.  Stab  breast  portion  in  several 
places  and  insert  smaU  aUrers  of  garlic.  Salt 
and  pepper  outside  to  taste,  then  smear  Ub- 
nally  with  peanut.  TegetaUe  or  coocmut  oU, 
or  bacon  fat. 

In  an  Iron  Dutch  oven  with  a  tight  fitting 
Ud.  place  1  medium  or  asoall  onion,  chopped. 
1  pod  garlic,  1  stalk  celery,  about  %  beU 
pepper,  all  chopped  fine.  Add  1  bay  leaf,  a 
faw  dashes  of  ground  thyme.  Tabasco  sauce. 
Worcestershire  sauce,  and  a  little  salt.  Add 
a  small  amount  of  water.  Just  enough  to  keep 
Ingredients  from  burning,  and  add  more 
water  from  time  to  time  as  needed. 

Place  duck  on  rack  In  Dutch  oven  and  cook 
with  above  mixture  so  that  flavors  will  steam 
through  duck  on  rack.  Keep  cover  on  tightly 
and  cook  until  duck  Is  tender. 

Remove  ptUp  from  bottom  of  pot;  ra- 
move  rack  and  brown  duck  In  gravy,  either 
by  continuing  to  oook  on  top  of  stove  or  by 
putting  It  In  oven.  Oooked  pulp  may  be  re- 
turned to  gravy,  along  with  mushrooms,  and 
lerved  over  rice  with  the  duck. 

CKBOLX   FKAXJmS 

a  cups  granulated  sugar 

1  cup  dark  or  light  brown  sugar 

1  stick  ( 14  pound)  butter 

1  cup  milk 

2  tablespoons  Karo  symp 
4  cups  pecan  halves  (If  large  halves,  crush 

in  smaU  pieces.) 

Put  all  ingredients  except  the  pecans  In  a 
3-quart  saucepan  and  cook  for  about  aO  min- 
utes, after  boiling  starts,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. Add  the  pecans  and  cook  the  mixture 
until  liquid  forma  a  soft  ball  when  a  little 
Is  dropped  Into  cold  water.  Stir  weU  and  then 
drop  by  spoonfuls  on  waxed  jwiper.  Place  a 
few  sheets  of  newspaper  beneath  the  waxed 
paper.  I  «"<<  It  convenient  to  place  a  smaU 
table  near  the  stove,  over  which  I  put  a  few 
iheeta  of  newq;>aper,  and  then  put  the  waxed 
paper  over  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  today  to  sample  the  Sen- 
ate Restaurant's  version  of  the  Allen  J. 
EUender  gumbo.  I  think  they  will  find 
It  about  the  same  as  they  recall  down 
through  the  years,  with  the  exception 
that  if  they  have  a  southern  taste,  they 
will  probi^ly  require  a  little  taste  of 
tabasco  to  make  It  completely  authentic. 


munlcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oelsler. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  LOCATION  OP 
NEW  FEDERAL  OFFICES  AND 
OTHER  FACILrnES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Edwards)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
estry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  todAy  the  second 
annual  report  on  the  location  of  new 
Federal  facilities  in  areas  of  low  popu- 
lation density. 

This  report  describes  the  second  year 
efforts  of  ail  executive  departments  and 
agencies  T/MiyrcsTpect  to  the  location  of 
new  offices  (uid  other  facilities  in  low 
populatioif^Aenslty  areas  as  required  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  This  Ad- 
ministration is  committed  to  both  the 
revitalizatlon  of  rural  America  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  balance  between 
rural  and  urban  America.  TlilB  commit- 
ment is  reflected  by  the  data  in  this  re- 
port showiikg  that  during  the  last  year 
more  than  half  of  all  newly  located 
offices  and  other  facilities  have  been 
placed  in  &tt&8  of  lower  population  den- 
sity. 

The  philosophy  of  this  administration 
concerning  the  location  of  Federal  fa- 
culties was  expressed  in  ExecutiTe  Order 
11512  in  February  of  1970: 

Consideration  shaU  be  given  In  the  aeleo- 
tlon  of  sites  for  Federal  faculties  to  the  need 
for  development  and  redevelopment  of  areas 
and  the  development  of  new  oommunlttea. 
and  the  Impact  a  selection  will  have  on  Im- 
provixxg  social  and  economy  conditions  in 
that  area.  ... 

We  have  since  moved  to  carry  out  this 
philosophy  through  a  wide  variety  <rf 
actions.  The  Agricultural  Act  <rf  1»70 
serves  as  a  further  stimulus  in  the  same 
direction.  I  am  confident  that  our  choice 
of  locatlOTis  for  new  offices  and  facilities 
is  strengthening  the  bedance  between 
rural  and  urban  America. 

Richard  Nhon. 

The  White  Hottse,  Sevtemher  7,  1972 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mrs.  Edwards)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.)   

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  140 
(g) ,  Public  Law  92-318,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Brademas  of  Indiana  and 
Mr.  Dellenback  of  Oregon  as  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Fi- 
nancing of  Postsecondary  Education,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  biU  (S.  2969)  to  declare  title  to  cer- 
tain Federal  lands  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon to  be  In  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  brings 
Reservation  of  Oregon. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blD 
(HJl.  2)  to  eetablish  a  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  ScloieeB 
and  to  provide  scholarshlpe  to  selected 
persons  for  education  in  medicine,  d«i- 
tlstry,  and  other  health  professions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Edwards)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority's  Fiscal 
Year  1971  report  which  summarizes  the 
major  steps  taken  during  that  period  to 
improve  the  houslnc  supply  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

RlCHARS  NnoM. 
The  White  House,  September  7, 1972. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  This 
will  be  a  live  quorum.  I  ask  that  the 
respective  sptritesmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  aide  get  word  to  Senators  so  that 
not  too  much  time  will  be  consumed  In 
establishing  a  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clertc  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  401  Leg.] 

Bennett  Ourney  Montoya 

Burdi(^  Hansen  Muakie 

Byrd,  HolUngs  PeU 

Harry  P..  Jr.    Hruaka  Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson  Stevenson 

Cook  Jordan.  N.C.  Srmlngton 


Curtis  Jordan.  Idaho     Talmadge 

Eagleton  Long  Young 

Edwards  McClellan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  tiie  presence  of 
absent  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  fr«n  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
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geant  at  Anna  wlU  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate.  „ 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Anderaon 

B«yh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

ChUee 

Church 

Cooper 

CJotton 

CT*nston 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


Errln 

Fannin 

Pulbrtght 

0«jnbrell 

Ooldwater 

Oratel 

Qrlflln 

Hart 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javita 

tiagnuaon 

Mansfield 

Matblaa 

McOe« 

Uclntrre 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Mondale 


Mo«s 

Nelaon 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennla 

Stevens 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 


the  total  amount  ao  appropriated  ibaU  _be 
substituted  for  the  amo\mt  ao  specified. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 
••TITLE   IV— APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   REV- 
ENUE SHARING  PAYMENTS 
"Siic.  401.  Appropriations  roR  ENTnxiMENT 

PHIIOD8    BEGII*iaNO    JaNTTAKT     1. 

1972,  AKD  JCLT  1,  1972. 
"There  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwlae 
appropriated,  for  payment*  to  State  govern- 
ments and  units  of  local  governments  un- 
der subtitle  A  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1972  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972  «a  660.000,000.  and  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $5,450,000,000.  both 
sums  to  be  derived  from  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


REVENTIE  8HARINO  ACT  OP  1972 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  (HJl.  14370)  to  provide 
payments  to  localities  for  high-priority 
expenditures,  to  encourage  the  States  to 
supplement  their  revenue  sources,  and  to 
authqrlM  Federal  collection  of  State  In- 
dividual income  taxes. 

AMMXDUxtn  so.  i«so 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  pending  question  Is 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (No.  1450). 

Ur.  McCLKLIiAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendment  No.  1450. 

Mr  McCLELLAJI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read^ig 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.    ^ 

The  PRSSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendmeats  (No.  1450)  are  as 
follows: 


On  page  36.  strike  out  lln«B  11  through 
22  and  Insert  the  toUowUig: 

"(d)  ExprNDrru»«s  From  Trust  Fukb. — 
(1)  In  GXiiiRAi.. — Amounts  In  the  Trust 
Fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  by  ap- 
propriation Acts,  for  making  payments  to 
State  govemmenu  and  units  of  local  govern, 
menta  under  this  subtitle.  Amounts  so  ap- 
propriated may  be  used  only  for  making 
such  payments  but  shall  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

"(2)  Advanci  funding. — To  the  end  of 
affording  the  responsible  officials  of  State 
governments  and  units  of  local  government 
adequate  notice  of  the  amount  of  payments 
to  which  each  State  government  and  unit 
of  local  government  wUl  be  entitled  under 
this  subtitle,  spproprtattons  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  included  In  appropriation 
Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriations  we 
made." 

On  page  38,  line  1.  strike  out  "moneys 
appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund"  and  ta- 
aert  ••moneys  appropriated  for  expenditure 
from  the  Trust  Fund". 

On  page  38,  after  line  14.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "If,  for  any  flaoal  year,  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  expenditure  from 
the  Trust  Fund  la  lees  than  the  amount  spec- 
ified for  allocation  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, then,  for  pttrpoeea  of  this  subeectlon. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  It  now  be  in 
order  to  move  to  have  the  pending  rev- 
enue-sharing bill.  HJR.  14370.  as  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
moticwi  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  necKi. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  Intention,  as 
of  now,  of  making  such  a  motion,  but  I 
did  want  to  establish  that  it  would  be 
in  order  to  so  move,  because  the  Issue 
here  is  the  question  of  whether  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  provisions  of 
section  104  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

This  matter.  I  may  say,  Mr.  President, 
has  been  discussed  In  the  Appropriations 
Cwnmittee,  and  it  was  the  first  impres- 
sloa  of  the  committee  that  such  a  motion 
should  be  made.  However.  In  view  of  the 
time  element  Involved  here  and  the  ef- 
fort being  made  by  everyone  and  the  de- 
sire of  everyone  to  bring  this  session  of 
Congress  to  adjournment  sine  die  as  soon 
as  possible,  hopefully  by  the  30th  of  this 
month,   the   Committee   on   Appropria- 
tions decided  that,  rather  than  ask  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  it,  that  we  would 
simply    submit    an    amendmaat   which 
would  do  what  the  committee  thought 
should  be  done,  and  likely  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  have  done 
had  the  bill  been  referred  to  it. 

That  is  the  amendment  that  is  now 
before  us.  suid  that  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  amendment  which  I 
present  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  by  direction  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,   In  this   age  of  rapid 
change,  increasing  papulation  and  rising 
costs,  our  States  and  localities  are  hard- 
pressed  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  more  and  more  public  serv- 
ices. Their  resources  are  strained,  often 
inadequate,  and  generallj'  diminishing. 
America's  great  experiment  in  federal- 
ism is  under  severe  pressure.  The  pend- 
ing revenue  sharing  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
ease  that  pressure  and  shore  up  our  Fed- 
eral system.  Indeed,  this  bill  represents 
a  bold  new  venture  In  federalism.  It  Is 
an  effort  to  strengthen  our  governmental 
partnership  with  the  States  and  to  make 
them  more  viable  financially. 


The  Committee  on  Apijropriations  rec 
ognizes  the  strong  support  for  the  baste 
concept  of  revenue  sharing.  We  are  alio 
aware  of  the  intense  effort  to  rush  this 
measure  through  the  Congress  and  get 
the  money  it  provides  into  the  hands  (rf 
the  States  and  localities.  The  committee 
is  equally  anxious  to  act  on  this  measure 
and  does  not.  in  any  way,  want  to  delay 
its  consideration  or  thwart  Its  passage. 

That  Is  why,  Mr.  President,  we  are  tak- 
ing   this    procedure    of   submitting   an 
amendment  rather  than  making  a  mo- 
tion to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  want  to  say  that  I  support 
this  bill,  but  speaking  for  myself.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  clearly  show  that  It 
Is  not  my  intention  to  have  this  or  any 
other  revenue  sharing  bill  replace  or  sup- 
plant, or  in  any  way  diminish  our  suc- 
cessful, ongoing  Federal  programs  which 
have  been  so  helpful  and  so  Important 
to  our  people,  not  only  in  Arkansas,  but 
throughout  our  Nation.  I  have  in  mind 
such  vital  programs  as  EDA— the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
the  economic  development  district  pro- 
grams—as well  as  the  regional  economic 
development  commissicms,  such  as  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission.  We  might 
also  mention  the  Appalachia  Commis- 
sion  I  have  in  mind  our  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  our  soil  conser- 
vation  wUdlife,  and  forest  services,  our 
law  enforcement  assistance  administra- 
tion    our    critically    needed    housing, 
health,  and  education  programs  just  to 
name    a    few.     Such    programs    have 
brought  immeasurable  progress  to  Ar- 
kansas and  to  our  other  States.  Toey 
should  continue,  notwithstanding  reve- 
nue sharing,  if  we  are  to  give  <;very 
American  the  fullest  opportunity  for  a 
better  life.  ,        .„_ 

I  wanted  to  place  my  personal  positiffli 
In  the  Record  at  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  respect  to  the  revraiue  sharing 
bin  and  other  existing  programs. 

Mr  President,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  concerned  about  sectl(» 
104  of  H.R.  14370.  as  reported,  which 
would  appropriate  $29,575  bnilon  for  the 
next  5  years. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
and  by  its  direction.  I  have  introduced 
amendment  No.  1450  to  H.R.  14370  which 
would  obviate  the  hann  ot  this  section 
and  not  detract  one  lota  from  the  major 
thrust  of  the  bUl.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program  wiU  be  funded  on  a  sound 
and  flscaUy  prudent  basis.  It  is  also  de- 
signed to  make  it  an  effective  comple- 
ment to  our  other  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams, obligations  and  priorities. 

There  are  two  fundamental  Senate 
principles  underiying  this  amendment 
which  prompted  the  committee  to  submit 
it  for  your  consideration: 

First  Is  the  basic  principle  of  cwnm^ 
tee  Jurisdiction.  H.R.  14370,  as  reported, 
would  deviate  from  the  Senates  tra*- 
tional  funding  methods  by  appropriat- 
ing as  weU  as  authorizing  fimds  for  V» 
purposes.  Your  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  no  other,  is  charged  with  tM 
responsibUity  of  recopunending  the  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds.  To  usuiP 
the  committee's  undeniable  jurisdiction 
over  approptiatlorjs  for  revenue  shar- 


tni-cr  over  any  other  Federal  spending 
nMcram— would  do  more  than  violate 
^Stlonal  and  time-honored  Senate 
nrocedures.  Such  a  usurpation  erf  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  would  establish  an 
undesirable  precedent  upon  which  fur- 
ther erosions  to  our  entire  committee 
structure  and  legislative  process  would 
inevitably  occur. 

Your  committee  Is  not  aware  of  any 
compelling  reason  to  depart  from  the 
Senate's  traditional  and  effective  mode 
of  operation  in  this  Instance.  Nor  are  we 
aware  of  any  compeUing  reason  to  ask 
the  Saaate  to  deliberately  weaken  and 
derogate  its  committee  system.  I  would 
gujgest  that  this  should  be  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  every  chairman  and  po- 
tenttel  chairman  of  every  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Second,  section   104   would   seriously 
lim)alr  the  basic  principle  of  internal 
legislative   checks   and   balances.   Your 
Committee  on  Appropriations,   and  no 
other,  is  charged  with  the  responsIbOlty 
of  reviewing  and  recommending  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Federal  pro- 
grams and  priorities  on  an  annual,  Inter- 
rdated  basis,  H.R.  14370  would  bypass 
this  vital  check  and  balance  on  Federal 
spending  and  treat  revenue  sharing  on 
a  cBflerent  basis,  without  regard  to  and 
Isolated  away  from  the  total  Federad 
fiscal  picture.  This  may  be  what  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  do.  If  it  wants  to  do  It  it 
can  do  it;  and  that  Is  what  It  will  do. 
If  this  amendment  Is  rejected  and  section 
104  is  passed  in  its  present  form.  But,  I 
can  see  no  justification  for  such  a  radical 
departure  from  the  sound  and  tested 
review  procedures  that  arc  observed  smd 
practiced  with  respect  to  other  Federal 
programs  and  expenditures. 

Moreover,  this  bfll  wiU  substantially 
increase  the  uncontrollable  portion  of  the 
Federal  budget  in  total  disregard  of  the 
constitutional  obligation  of  Congress  to 
control  the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation. 
In  light  of  our  soaring  national  debt  and 
continuing  budget  deficits,  such  un- 
precedented treatment  for  revenue  shar- 
ing seems  to  me  tc^  be  particularly  un- 
warranted and  unwise. 

In  this  regard,  need  I  remind  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  of  the  President's 
recent  plea  for  stronger  congressional 
control  over  Feder*^  spending. 

I  quote  from  his  message  of  July  28, 
1972: 


ter  how  attractive  the  subject  matter  of  that 
bill  might  be.  And  there  are  impressive  gains 
which  I  am  committed  to  help  guard. 


._  .v:  I 


At  fault  Is  the  hoary  and  traditional  pro- 
cetfnre  of  the  Congress,  which  now  permits 
tetloQ  on  the  various  spending  programs  as 
If  t&ey  were  unrelated  and  independent  ac- 
tloaa.  What  we  shoiild  have — and  what  I 
•gain  see^  today — Is  that  an  annual  spend- 
ln«  celling  be  set  first,  and  that  Indlvldxial 
program  allocations  then  tM  taUored  to  that 
ceUing.  This  Is  the  antl-lnflatlonary  method 
I  use  In  designing  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  make  a  5-year  ap- 
propriation now  of  $29  biUirai-plus,  then 
that  cannot  be  reviewed  until  more  than 
5  years  from  now. 

The  present  Congressional  system  of  Inde- 
pendent, unrelated  actions  on  various  spend- 
ing programs  meajis  that  the  Congress  ar- 
rives at  total  Federal  spending  In  an  accl- 
itontal,  haphazard  manner.  That  Is  no  longer 
pxxl  enough  procedure  for  the  American 
Pwpls,  who  now  realize  that  their  hard- won 
eoonoffilc  gains  against  inflation  are  threat- 
ened by  every  deficit  spending  bill — no  mmi- 


Amendment  No.  1450  would  help  to 
preserve  each  of  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  the  bill  before  us — and  without 
detracting  from  its  objectives  or  ob- 
structing the  attainment  of  its  goals. 

Amendmrait  No.  1450  retains  the  total 
$29,575  billion  fiscal  1972-76  authori- 
zation, while  appropriating  $2.66  billion 
for  fiscal  1972  and  $5.45  billion  for  fiscal 
1973.  This  $8.1  bUlion  would  be  immedi- 
ately avaUable  for  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  In  no 
way  delays  the  getting  of  this  money  t» 
the  States,  just  as  the  bUl  provides,  for 
the  next  18  months,  nor  does  It  diminish 
1  cent  from  the  amount  the  bill  as  re- 
ported would  provide.  Thereafter, 
amounts  authorized  would  be  considered 
in  appropriation  bills  each  year. 

The  revenue  sharing  bill  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  creates  a  trust 
f  imd  to  which  7  percent  of  the  annual  hi- 
come  tax  on  individuals  would  be  trans- 
ferred each  year  over  the  next  5  s^ars. 
I  think  we  should  keep  this  in  mind,  Mr. 
President.  This  bin  raises  no  culdltlonal 
revenues,  "nils  is  a  dip  Into  the  Treasury 
to  take  revenues  that  are  already  pro- 
vided imder  law  and  being  coUected  for 
general  revenue  purposes.  The  revenue 
sharing  bfll  reported  by  the  committee 
creates  a  trust  fund,  as  I  have  stated. 

The  total  Income  tax  on  individusds  In 
fiscal  year  1973  Is  estimated  to  be  $93.9 
biUion.  Thus  7  percent,  or  about  $6,573 
biUlon,  would  be  transferred  to  the  new 
revenue  sharing  fund  for  fiscsd  1973. 
Thereafter,  another  7  percent  each  year 
imtn  through  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1977 
would  likewise  be  transferred  to  this  trust 
fimd.  The  bin  then  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  $29,575  bflUon  In  various  an- 
nual increments  through  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Amendment  No.  1450  also  provides — 
so  that  there  win  be  no  complaint.  "WeU, 
we  did  not  get  notice,  we  did  not  know 
whether  Congress  was  going  to  give  us 
the  money  or  not" — for  an  advanced 
funding  aurangement  whereby  appro- 
priations for  revenue  sharing  would  be 
authorized  to  be  included  in  appropria- 
tion acts  for  a  fiscal  year  next  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tions are  made.  This  should  aflay  any 
concern  over  funding  leadtlme  for  the 
several  States  and  mimiclpalitles,  thus 
affording  responsible  officials  of  State 
and  local  governments  adequate  notice  of 
funds  that  wlU  be  avaflable  to  them. 

I  think  we  should  remember  that  even 
the  original  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  largest 
trust  fund  of  our  Government,  did  not 
make  appropriations  and  disbursements 
out  of  the  Treasury,  as  this  bUl  does.  It 
authorized  appropriations  to  be  made, 
and  it  was  not  until  1939  when  special 
taxes  were  levied — and  there  are  no  spe- 
cial taxes  to  be  levied  liere— and  the 
social  security  trust  fimd  created  that 
disbursements^  were  authorized  out  of 
the  Treasury.  BefoYe-the  trust  fund  was 
created  disbursements  were  made 
through  the  regular  appropriation  proc- 
ess in  an  appropriation  bin.  The  revenue- 
sharing  bin  we  are  considering  levies  no 


taxes  whatsoever.  It  merely  transfers 
already  levied  individual  income  tax 
revenues  to  the  trust  fund.  But,  ,$Si. 
President,  the  social  security  trust  fund 
Is  maintained,  not  by  regular  appropria- 
tions out  of  any  part  of  the  general  rev- 
enue funds,  but  rather  by  contributions 
levied  en  employees  and  employers. 

The  1956  act  creating  the  Federal  high.- 
way  trust  fiuid  is  another  case  in  point. 
It  also  transferred  taxes  to  the  trust  fimd 
as  does  H.R.  14370.  But  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  in  question  also  levied  taxes  on 
diesel  fuel.  gasoUne.  and  other  it«ns  and 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  these 
funds — once  shifted  into  the  trust  fund — 
to  be  made  as  provided  in  subsequent 
appropriation  swrts.  The  revenue-sharing 
biU— HJl.  14370 — complete  abrogates 
and  bypasses  the  long  established  appro- 
priation procediu^es. 

Mr.  President,  revenue  sharing  which 
tends  to  circumvent  fiscal  responsiblUty 
simply  invites  further  departiu^e  from 
sound  legislative  practices. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  can  do  what 
is  here  attempted,  then  other  legislative 
committees  can  likewise  bypass  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

It  is  contended  by  some — and  I  make 
note  of  this.  Mr.  President — that  revenue 
sharing  as  proposed  in  this  legislation  Is 
not  Federal  expenditures  "for  support  of 
the  Government" — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  we  ou^t  to  note  at  this  point 
what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk 
about  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the 
Oovemment.  Rule  XXV  of  the  rules  erf 
the  Saiate  provides,  with  respect  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, meeaages,  petitions,  memorlala.  and 
other  matters  relating  to  appropriation  of 
the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


If  it  Is  true  as  aomt  contend — that  this 
Is  not  an  expenditure  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment — then  the  Foreign  Relatimu 
Committee  could,  with  equal  persuMton 
anti  Justification,  contend  tiiat  forelcn 
aid  is  not  "for  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment"— ^the  Federal  Oovemment — and, 
therefore,  that  conamittee  could,  in  tts 
foreign  aid  authorization  blU,  also  pro- 
vide— ^that  is.  make  appropriations — ^to 
carry  out  \rtiatever  fw^gn  aid  authori- 
zation it  might  propose.  An  it  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  set  aside  a  percentage 
of  some  revenues  that  we  are  already  re- 
ceiving, just  as  this  blU  does,  and  we 
would  lose  control  over  appropriations 
for  foreign  spending. 

Likewise,  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  when  authixizing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  could,  foUowlng 
the  precedent  proposed  by  H.R.  14370, 
make  appropriations  for  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

Again,  it  could  set  aside  a  part  of  the 
personal  income  tax,  as  is  being  done 
here,  and  say,  'This  much  must  go  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  under  existing 
programs,"  bypassing  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  has  clear  duties  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  has  clear  Ju- 
risdiction over  such  appropriation. 

Again,  pursuing  the  same  logic  upon 
which  the   appropriation   provisions  of 
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th«  pending  bill  la  founded,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  could  very  well  report  out 
and  sustain  an  appropriation  for  funds 
authorized  for  gnnts  to  the  several 
States  and  municipalities  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  There  is 
no  end  to  where  this  procedure  might 

lead. 

m  each  of  these  instances  the  money 
to  be  expended  according  to  the  conten- 
tion of  some  is  not  "for  support  of  the 
Oovemmenf  •— that  is,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmentr— but  is  to  aid  State  and  local 
communities  In  carrying  out  programs 
which  the  Federal  Government  deema 
desirable  as  being  In  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  thrust  of  this 
bUl  is  to  help  States  with  State  programs 
that  are  necessary  and  essential  to  main- 
tain State  governments  and  to  carry  out 
State   programs,   not   necessarily   Fed- 
eral program»— not  at  all.  So  if  this  Is 
not  for  the  support  of  the  Government, 
many  of  our  aid  programs  today  are 
not  for  the  support  of  the  Government. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  contribu- 
tlOTi  and  lawful  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds — any  funds  we  expend — is  not  "for 
the  support  of  the  Government."  Cer- 
tainly, the  Federal  Government  and  we 
in  Congress  believe  that  there  Is  a  need 
to  strengthen  the  States,  to  strengthen 
the  local  governments,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  Is  composed  of  a  imlon 
of  States.  That  is  the  whole  theory  of  our 
form  of  government.  That  is  the  premise 
upon  which  we  can  legislate  in  this  f  aah- 
lon  and  make  appropriations  for  such 
purpose.  I  know  of  no  authority  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  its  reve- 
nues for  any  other  purpose. 

If  the  procedure  proposed  in  this  legis- 
lation is  sound  fiscal  practice,  then  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  be  well 
to  follow  the  same  practice  with  respect 
to  Federal  aid  to  education,  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  to  the  several  States,  and 
poasUily  in  many  other  areas  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  I  think  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973 
cootatas  a  request  for  $38.5  billion  In 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  including 
these  grants  which  I  have  enumerated. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  have  a  particiilar  con- 
cern in  any  effort  to  circimivent  its  juris- 
diction, whether  it  be  a  tnist  ftmd  device 
or  some  other  form  of  backdoor  financ- 
ing. Otherwise,  it  would  be  possible  for 
legislative  committees,  through  the  use 
of  such  techniques,  to  completely  vitiate 
the  jxirisdlctlon  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  By  providing  for  appropria- 
tions in  every  bill  granting  legislative  au- 
thority for  such  s«3propriations,  legisla- 
tive committees  could  negate  the  need  for 
subsequent  appropriation  acts. 

Mr  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  believes  it  is  rendering  a  gen- 
Tilne  service  to  the  Senate  by  proposing 
this  amendment  and  by  raising  this  is- 
sue. 

I  hope  that  amendment  No.  1450  will 
be  agreed  to.  Its  adoption  will  disperse 
the  clouds  of  concern  that  have  arisen  by 
reason  of  the  attempt  here  to  abandon  or 
clrcxunvent  the  orderly,  normal,  tradi- 
tionally established  procedures  of  Fed- 
eral spending  that  insure  the  proper  fis- 


cal oversight  and  restraints  that  have 
long  prevailed  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  sincerely  believe  that  the  ghost 
of  this  unorthodox  process  of  making  ex- 
penditures out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
may  rise  to  haimt  us  again  and  again  in 
future  years  when  new  Federal  spend- 
ing programs  are  authorized  as  well  as 
when  some  existing  Federal  programs 
may  be  enlarged  or  extended. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  ghost  never 
walks,  axid  it  will  not  If  this  amendment 
Is  adopted. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 

remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stxvinscn).  Seventy -three  minutes  re- 
main to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  15  min- 
utes? I  will  probably  take  less. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  being  certain 
of  how  much  time  I  have.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  North  IDakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  to  me  for  a  moment,  I 
would  be  happy  to  cooperate  on  time.  I 
would  suspect  that  those  of  us  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  would  have  more 
time  than  needed.  We  can  probably  give 
the  Senator  some  of  that  time,  if  need  be. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  Jiank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  also  want  to  cooperate  with 
him. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  made  a  very  fine  speech. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllah)  .  Actu- 
ally, it  was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  16  to  0.  This 
amendment  would  continxie  the  long- 
established  procedure  of  the  Congress  in 
providing  oversight  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  disbursing  of 
Federal  funds. 

Presently  the  Federal  Government 
shares  with  the  States  more  than  $75 
billion  of  Federal  revenue  which  helps 
pay  the  costs  of  innumerable  projects 
and  programs  operated  under  the  con- 
trol of  States,  cities,  counties,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  townships.  With  rare  excep- 
tion, the  Federal  C3ovemment,  through 
federally  established  standards  or 
through  yearly  appropriations,  or  both, 
shares  with  the  States  some  oversight 
and  responsibility  on  the  spending  of 
these  $75  billion  In  funds. 

The  pending  revenue-sharing  bill  un- 
dertakes to  both  authorize  and  appropri- 
ate In  excess  of  $5  billion  annually  for  5 
years  to  the  more  than  39,000  State  and 
local  political  subdivisions.  It  provides 
no  yearly  oversight  by  the  Congress  as 
to  how  these  funds  will  be  expended.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  this  departure 
from  long-established  procedures  repre- 
sents an  irresponsible  act  by  Congress. 

Under  the  authorizing  act  the  States 
and  local  units  are  assured  of  full  fund- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  of  $2,650,000,000.  and  for  fiscal  year 


1973,  of  $5,450,000,000.  In  subsequent 
years  the  McClellan  amendment  would 
provijde  very  necessary  oversight  at  to 
how  these  funds  were  expended. 

I  see  no  possibility  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  would  seek  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  reveniie  going  to  any  oi 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions. 

It  would  provide  in  future  years  some 
protection  Eigalnst  imwlse  expenditure! 
and  probably  even  graft  and  corruption. 
It  is  boimd  to  occur  with  the  more  than 
39.000  political  subdivisions  involved. 
Many  big  city  political  bosses,  with  their 
great  ingenuity  and  imagination,  without 
any  oversight  of  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds,  undobutedly  will  find  ways  to  un 
this  money  for  political  purposes,  graft, 
and  mmecessary  spending.  Even  with 
local  oversight,  some  have  already  earned 
this  reputation. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  responsible 
ofQcials  of  all  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  would  object  to  some  over- 
sight on  these  expenditiires.  Those  meet 
interested  in  continuing  a  program  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  with  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  should  be  the 
ones  most  interested  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  spending  of  these  funds. 
Mr.  President,  I  find  increasing  con- 
cem  among  people  generally  to  the  un- 
precedented  new  Federal  expenditures 
and  without  any  oversight  whatever  by 
the  Federal  Government.  T^is  is  under- 
standaWe  when  the  President's  budget 
message  estimated  that  the  national  debt 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  would  be 
in  excess  of  $493  bilUan.  There  wiU  be  at 
least  a  $40  billion  deficit  this  year.  Huge 
deficits  such  as  this  are  a  major  cause  oi 
inflation  and  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
This  new  spending  would  mean  an  even 
bigger  deficit  and  more  inflationary  pres- 
sures. ,^ 
It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the  PW- 
eral  Government  has  only  had  four  bal- 
anced budgets  since  1950.  Actually,  ttaa 
Federal  Government  really  has  no  if»- 
enue  to  share,  but  It  doea  have  plenty  « 
indebtedness.  With  some  oversight  en 
these  expenditures,  it  would  make  tbli 
new  ventxu^  at  least  somewhat  more  fli- 
cally  sound  and  responsible. 

If  this  act  passes  without  any  ov«- 
slght  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
it  would  be  a  further  abdication  of  the 
role  of  Congress  in  our  constitutional 
system.  ^ 

It  has  always  been  a  sound  practice 

from  the  smallest  political  subdlvUon 

up  to  the  Federal  Government  that  thoee 

who  spend  public  money  should  have  tna 

responsibility  for  collecting  the  mop^ 

It  is  just  impossible  for  me  to  understand 

why  there  wotdd  be  objection  to  some 

oversight  by  the  Federal  Government  aa 

to  how  this  revenue-sharing  money  u 

expended— especially  when   we  can  M 

certain  that  the  yearly  revenue  shaiW 

will  not  remain  at  $5  or  $6  bilUon  a  ym 

but.  in  all  probabUity,  will  be  douUefl 

or  tripled  even  before  the  expiration  oi 

the  act  the  Senate  is  considering  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  reaUze  that  somew 
use  the  argument  that  the  Appropi» 
tlons  Committee  would  try  to  d^a'^S*  J* 
allocation  of  funds  or  put  on  otwr 
amendmenta.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  been  handling  the  Bureau  « 
Public  Roads  ftmda  for  years  and  « 


have  placed  no  restrictions  on  them.  The 
money  is  wisely  spent.  There  is  over- 
gilt by  the  Federal  Government  and 
thra-e  is  oversight  by  the  State  govem- 
memt  In  aU  probabUity,  some  of  the  big 
city  bosses  and  others  will  find  ways  and 
means  to  spend  the  money  in  a  corrupt 
or  careless  way.  This  is  bound  to  be  true 
In  many  cases. 

With  oversight  by  the  Appropriations 

Committee,     restrictions     on    spending 

could  be  and  should  be  placed  in  the 

appropriatipns  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 

a  responsible  Congress  should   swsume 

that   duty   because    money    going   into 

39,000  political  subdivisions  will  be  money 

on  which  they  do  not  have  to  raise  taxes. 

When  a  city  or  a  school  board  looks  at 

Federal   funds — and  I  have  served  on 

school  boards  and  every  other  kind  of 

board  and  in  the  State  legislature— I 

know  that  most  of  them  do  not  consider 

Federal  funds  to  be  their  own  money 

and,  consequHiUy,  they  do  not  have  the 

responsibility  of  levying  the  taxes  and 

collecting  the  money.  So  thet  thla  money, 

in  msuiy  cases,  will  be  spent  for  purposes 

they  know  they  could  not  sell  their  own 

taxpayers  on  before. 

I  can  see  one  abuse  after  smother  oc- 
curring. I  believe  that  those  who  really 
are  for  this  program  would  want  some 
oversight  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BROOKZE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  McClxl- 
uw.  This  amendment  would  require 
annual  appropriations  of  revenue  shar- 
ing funds,  with  the  total  amount  over  a 
5-ycar  period  eqvtaling  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  pending  legislation. 

The  permanent  rules  of  the  Senate 
provide  that,  to  the  extent  possible, 
appropriations  shall  be  made  annually. 
Each  committee  of  the  Senate — except 
toe  Appropriations  Conunittee — can 
make  annual  authorlzationa  of  funds  for 
programs  within  its  Jurisdiction.  But 
only  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
traditionally  has  had  the  authority  to 
appropriate  moneys  for  the  various 
programs. 

This  procedure  has  stood  us  in  good 
stead  for  many  years.  Circumvention  of 
this  rational  and  established  procedure, 
by  permitting  an  authorizing  committee 
of  the  Senate  to  make  a  firm  commit- 
ment of  fimds  for  a  5 -year  period  Is.  in 
my  judgment,  fiscally  Irresponsible.  It 
also  establishes  a  dangerous  precedent 
which  we  may  well  live  to  regret. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Chair- 
man McClkllaw  would  not  reduce  in 
any  way  the  funds  allocated  to  revenue 
sharing.  It  would  simply  provide  that 
they  would  be  subjected,  on  an  annual 
basis,  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  appropria- 
ttons  process;  $2.65  billion  would  be  ap- 
propriated to  oover  expenses  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  past,  while  $5.45  billion  would 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
Thus,  a  total  of  $8.1  billion  would  be 
available  immediately,  leaving  $21,475 
bUllon  to  be  allocated  over  the  next  3 
years. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  is  both 
equitable  and  wise,  and  the  amendment 
has  my  strong  support 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 


Clzllan  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  intended  to  substitute  the  ac- 
cept of  advanced  funding  for  the  per- 
manent appropriation  of  general  revenue 
sharing  funds  that  is  a  major  part  of  the 
Finance  Committee  bill.  The  amendment 
provides  for  advanced  funding  of  the 
next  3V2  years  of  revenue  sharing  au- 
thorized in  the  committee  bill,  that  is. 
for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1978, 
through  December  31,  1976.  In  recogni- 
ti<Hi  of  the  retroactive  feature  of  this 
bill— its    effective    date    is    January    1, 
1972 — the  amendment  does  not  disturb 
the   appropriation   for   general   revenue 
sharing  for  the  period  from  January  1, 
1972,  through  June  30,  1973.  The  amend- 
ment amends  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
by  requiring  that  appropriations  from  the 
general  revenue  sharing  tnu*  fund  for 
the  period  after  June  30,  1973,  must  be 
subject    to    the    annual    appropriations 
process. 

First.  The  Finance  Committee  blD,  as 
was  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  is  built 
upon  the  trust  fund  concept.  The  trust 
funds  have  been  established  with  per- 
manent appropriations  of  Federal  reve- 
nues to  the  trust  fund  and  with  the  re- 
quirement that  expenditures  from  the 
trust  fund  must  be  made  according  to 
the  formula  that  has  been  develcgied  for 
that  purpose  or  according  to  tables  de- 
scribing the  basis  for  expenditures.  The 
formulas  and  the  tables  are  placed  in 
the  bill  that  establishes  the  particular 
program. 

In  this  bill  establishing  the  general 
revenue  sharing  trust  fund,  the  Rnance 
Committee  has  followed  the  structure 
at  trust  funds  previously  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  A  specified  percmtase  of  an- 
nual individual  income  receipts  will  be 
appropriated  to  the  trust  fiuid  estab- 
lished by  this  bill.  Expenditures  from  the 
trust  fund  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  which  determinee  the 
allocation  of  funds  amcmg  State  and 
local  governments.  Then  also  is  a  for- 
mtila  in  the  bill  that  mandates  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  supplementary  $1  billion 
grant  which  replaces  the  present  current 
program  for  sodai  services. 

Second.  In  establishing  the  general  re- 
venue sharing  trust  fund,  the  commit- 
tee has  provided  for  a  permanent  ap- 
propriation covering  a  5-year  period,  liie 
major  purpose  of  a  permanent  appropri- 
ation for  this  period  is  to  enable  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  i>lan  in  ad- 
vance how  the  money  will  be  used.  The 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  available 
for  these  programs  will  be  known  in  ad- 
vance by  each  of  the  governments  parti- 
cipating in  the  program.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  provlsicm  in  the  bill. 
It  means  that  advanced  planning  for 
construction  or  some  other  tsrpe  of  gov- 
ernmental program  may  be  altered  into 
with  the  assurance  that  a  specified  sum 
of  money  will  be  available  for  each  of  the 
5  years  covered  by  the  bill.  Without  this 
provision,  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  hard-pressed  to  make 
plans  for  a  program  that  would  extend 
beyond  the  last  appropriation  that  the 
Congress  has  made  for  general  revenue 
sharing. 

Ttiird.  The  amendment  proposes  that 
alter  the  current  fiscal  year,  general  re- 


venue sharing  funds  will  be  subject  to 
ftnpiiRi      appropriation     action.     The 
amendment    specifies     that     advanced 
fundiag-shaH  be  the  appropriations  pro- 
cedure for  this  program.  Advanced  fimd- 
ing  in  this  case  means  that  the  funds  to 
be  aUocated  during  fiscal  year  1974.  for 
example,  shoiild  be  appropriated  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972.  The  concept 
of  advanced  fvmding,  If  It  would  be  fol- 
lowed, is  a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  Rnfifti  appropriations  process  as  cur- 
rently followed  in  this  Capitol.  It  at  least 
Informs    the    governments    how    much 
money  they  will  have  a  year  hence.  It 
does  not,  however,  tell  them  that,  for  the 
year  after  that,  there  will  be  the  same 
amount,  less,  or  more  money  available 
for  revenue  sharing.  That  decision  will  be 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Commlttae 
In  the  next  session  of  the  Congress.  That 
shorter  horizon  means  that  the  States 
and  the  municipalities  and  coimties  have 
to  limit  the  time  horizon  of  their  plan- 
ning. 

The  amendment  is  deficient  In  the  v«T 
process  it  plans  to  put  into  effect.  It  pro- 
vides for  an  appropriation  for  reventie 
sharing  for  the  first  18  months  of  the  en- 
titlement period,  for  the  period  ending 
next  June  30,  as  fiscal  year  1973  ends.  It 
does  not  provide  an  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1974  which  will  begin  on 
July  1,  1973.  Under  the  proviaions  of  the 
amendment  Itself,  an  £^propriatlon 
should  be  made  now  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
We  now  are  in  the  third  month  of  fiscal 
year  1973.  and  to  properly  carry  out  the 
intent  of  advanced  funding,  an  appropri- 
ation must  be  made  at  this  time  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  Fiscal  year  1974.  as  I  noted 
above,  will  begin  in  less  than  10  months 
from  today. 

Advanced  funding  has  been  tried  be- 
fore with  resi>ect  to  educational  appro- 
priations. The  concept  was  developed  be- 
cause the  education  appropriation  for 
grants    to    elementary    and    secondary 
schools  throughout  the  country  for  sev- 
eral years  in  a  row  were  enacted  after 
the  school  year  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended   had     begun.     School     systems 
thnnighout  the  country  complained  that 
the  grants  were  almost  a  liability  to  them. 
t>ecauae  they  could  make  no  plans  for 
spending  those  funds  before  the  bill  was 
enacted.  Furthermore,  they  had  to  spend 
these  funds  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  covered  in  the  enactment.  As  a  re- 
sist,  the  concept  of  advanced  funding 
was  developed.  It  called  for,  for  example. 
appropriations  of  the  grant  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1974  with  the  appropriaitlons 
for  all  other  programs  ciurent  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  The  concept  never  was  fully 
followed.  The  Appropriations  Committees 
were  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  a 
year  in  advance,  and  they  halfheartedly 
met  this  responsibility  by  providing  In 
advance   a   percentage   of   the   ctirrent 
year's  appropriation. 

Local  school  systems  were  hardly  bet- 
ter off  imder  tiiis  process  because  they 
did  not  know  before  the  school  year  be- 
gan the  full  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  allocated  to  them.  Furthermore,  the 
advanced  funding  process  soon  broke 
down.  Althoii^  separate  education  ap- 
propriation bills  were  passed  in  2  fiscal 
years,  the  education  appropriaUcn  was 
included  In  the  HEW  bill  tSila  year  oorer- 
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Ing  fiscal  year  1973.  At  this  moment,  the 
entire  appropriation  Is  In  limbo,  because 
the  President  lias  vetoed  the  approprla- 
Uons  bill.  Now,  although  it  once  appeared 
that  this  appropriations  bill  would  be  en- 
acted before  the  school  year  began,  we 
have  reverted  to  the  old  practice  of  fund- 
ing   with    new    schools    years    starting 
throughout  the  country  without  enact- 
ment of  the  appropriations  for  Federal 
Government  grants  to  the  school  sys- 
tems. ,  . 
Fourth.   In   Introducing  this   amend- 
ment, Senator  McClellan  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
are  saying,  In  effect,  that  they  want  to 
substitute  their  judgment  for  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  the  judgment 
of  the  local  governments  Involved.  The 
Appropriations    Committee    has    stated 
that  in  a  grant  program  of  this  magni- 
tude scandals  and  bungllngs  are  almost 
certain  to  develop,  and  they  believe  that 
through  the  annual  appropriations  proc- 
ess.   Congress    will    be    able    to    enact 
changes  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  those  bungles  and 
scandals.  The  argument  seemingly  is  very 
attractive.  However,  It  is  completely  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  The  purpoee  of  general  revenue 
sharing  as  It  has  been  developed  in  the 
Finance   Committee   bill   is   to   provide 
funds  to  State  and  local  governments  on 
a  "no  strings"  basis.  In  providing  funds 
this  way.  we  are  expressing  our  confi- 
dence In  the  federal  system  and  Its  pro- 
vision for  local  government.  The  5 -year 
appropriation  and  entitlement  contained 
In  the  Finance  Committee  biU  ImpUclUy 
aUows  for  some  bungles  and  mist^es, 
but  the  Finance  Committee  believed  that 
any   occurences    would   be   transitional 
problems.  After  a  very  brief  period  dur- 
ing which  the  use  of  general  revenue 
sharing  funds  would  be  introduced,  local 
governments,  the  Finance  Committee  is 
certain,  will  easily   manage   to   employ 
revenue  sharing  funds  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  their  citizens. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  it  might 
be  well  to  point  out  that,  contrary  to  the 
impression  that  I  get  from  the  statement 
of  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  they  believe  there  is  no 
oversight  of  those  funds  and  no  way  to 
catch  an  improper  use  of  the  funds,  toe 
bill  provides  that  before  a  local  commu- 
nity or  a  State  can  spend  any  of  this 
money,  it  must  prepare  a  program  o\A- 
ilning  the  ways  in  which  the  money  will 
be  spent.  And  that  program  must  be 
published  in  at  least  one  paper  of  general 
ditmlatlon  In  the  area  containing  tiie 
governmental  unit  and  must  be  made 
aTallable  to  every  other  paper,  radio  sta- 
tion, and  television  station. 

So  these  officials  are  required  to  notify 
the  people  in  their  area  in  advance  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  the  money. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  period, 
the  Treasury  Department  will  audit  the 
expenditures,    under    our    bill,    to    see 
whether  the  local  officials  did.  in  fact. 
use  the  money  in  the  way  that  they  said 
they  would.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
osmbination  of  publicity  and  post-audit 
Is  just  as  effective  a  method  of  oversisbt 
as  there  would  be  if  theee  items  were 
referred  to  the  Commtttee  on  Approprla- 
ttoos,  with  89,000  potential  sources  of 
difflciilty. 


Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  Mr.  President, 
the  one  great  difference  between  the  con- 
cept of  this  bill— which,  I  might  say.  is 
a  totally  new  one  in  Federal  activity— 
and  the  concept  of  the  average  Federal 
aid  measure,  which  is  the  theorj'  in  this 
bill  that  we  are  sharing  the  revenue 
which  we  are  taxing  away  from  the  peo- 
ple at  the  local  levels  of  government, 
which  in  many  cases  need  it  desperately 
to  provide  services  thkt  are  made  avail- 
able best  by  the  local  government.  The 
accoimtability.     in    the    last    analysis, 
should  be  to  the  people  in  those  com- 
munities rather  than  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, or  a  committee  of  Congress.  If 
some  mayor  does  a  corrupt  act  or  steals 
money,  for  example,  the  concept  is  that 
we  should  not  apply  a  limitation  to  all 
mayors  in  the  United  States  and  punish 
all  the  honest  officials  across  the  Nation 
for  the  act  of  one  given  mayor.  The  con- 
cept is  that  the  one  man  shoxild  vote  him 
out  of  office.  The  ultimate  accountability 
is  to  the  people  of  that  commvmity. 

In  effect,  we  are  strengthening  local 
government  and  helping  local  govern- 
ment to  do  its  job,  and  the  oversight  for 
the  Job  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  peo- 
ple It  is  the  people  who  elected  us,  and 
in  the  last  analysis  it  is  their  money  that 
is  being  used  to  help  strengthen  local 
government,  to  help  provide  services  they 
cannot  provide  otherwise. 

As  the  Senator  from  Utah  knows,  those 
of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Finance  felt 
we  should  not  Insist  on  conditions  that 
even  the  House  would  not  insist  on.  The 
main  thing  we  wanted  was  that  the  peo- 
ple should  know  what  their  money  went 
for,  because  the  people  of  each  commu- 
nity vrtll  be  far  better  policemen  on  the 
expenditure  of  their  money  than  any 
committee  of  Congress  would  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  agree  with  my  chair- 
man. I  think  we  have  built  into  this  bill 
an  effective,  if  imusual  method  of  con- 
troUing  the  actual  expenditure  of  these 
fimdfi  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr    PASTORE.  Could  not  the  same 
thing  be  said  about  urban  renewal,  about 
the  poverty  program,  and  could  not  the 
same  thing  be  said  about  any  program? 
And  they  are  limited  in  time.  Essentially 
ttie  point  being  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  this.  This  is  an  unprec- 
edented    5-year     appropriation     unac- 
countable for  5  years.  This  goes  beyond 
the  tenure  of  PresideBit  Nixon,  if  he  is  re- 
elected, and  beyond  the  tenure  of  any 
sitting  Governor  today,  and  beyond  the 
tenure  of  any  mayor  that  is  sitting  today. 
There  is  the  fault  in  the  bill.  There  is  too 
much  unknown  and  unforeseeable. 

Yes  we  are  saying  that  we  want  this 
money  to  go  to  the  States  before  the 
leaves  fall  this  fall,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  appropriating  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
but  we  are  sayhig  that  beyond  that.  "Let 
Congress  take  a  look  at  it."  Why  can  we 
not  trust  Congress? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Why  can  we  not  trust 
the  officers  of  the  local  govenmaent? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  they  are  not 
raising  the  taxes;  we  are  raising  the 
taxes. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  exactly 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  sug- 
gested. This  is  unprecedented.  This  is  not 
a  Federal  aid  program.  It  Is  not  a  Fed- 
eral aid  to  highways  program  where  we 
match  local  money,  or  some  other  pro- 
grams where  we  match  local  money.  It  Is 
not  a  Federal  aid  to  education  program 
where  we  are  going  to  match  their  money 
and  attach  a  dozen  different  strings  and 
cut  off  Federal  money  if  they  do  not 
spend  it  as  we  say  they  should  spend  it. 

We  are  going  to  share  revenue  and  it 
will  be  at  their  discretion  as  to  how  it 
is  to  be  spent,  with  the  accountability 
primarily  with  the  local  people.  It  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  us.  and  we  would 
like  to  know  they  are  making  good  use  of 
the  money.  But.  tiie  policing  will  be  done 
more  effectively  by  local  citizens  when 
they  know  this  is  their  money  in  thefr 
budget,  when  they  are  to  be  told  how  it 
is  to  be  spent,  and  where  they  will  have 
to  be  told  how  it  was  spent.  This  is  com- 
pletely unprecedented. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  Is  rather  ingenlom. 
It  appears  to  me  the  response  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  that  we  are  delegating  the  ac- 
countability to  the  local  people.  Because 
that  accountability  certainly  belongs  to 
Congress.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
accountability  belongs  to  Congress.  What 
the  Senator  is  sayhag  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  to  have  that  account- 
ability. We  are  going  to  say  to  the  peo- 
ple, "You  take  over  the  accountability." 
If  something  happens  In  a  city  or  State 
we  are  relying  on  public  opinion  to  take 
care  of  It  for  us  because  we  have  dele- 
gated that  authority  and  responsibility. 
I  cannot  believe  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance wants  to  do  that.  I  know  they 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this  bill  and 
that  they  have  held  exhaustive  hearings 
and  done  a  lot  of  work.  The  entire  Sen- 
ate is  appreciative  of  it.  And  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  a  matter  of  pride  by  the  Cooa- 
mittee   on   Appropriations   or  pride  to 
jurisdiction  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I  regret  it  has  come  to  that,  as 

we  all  do. 

The  imanimous  vote  on  the  Commiwee 
on  Appropriations  was  not  because  o( 
loyalty  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions but  because  we  individually  and 
eamestiy  thought  that  this  was  unsound 
policy  for  us  to  adopt  at  this  time. 
^rWe  are  talking  about  $30  billion.  It  is 
d  new  concept,  we  agree.  But  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  said,  what  » 
keeping  us  from  acting  the  same  way  u 
we  find  a  scandal  in  HUD,  HEW,  or  any 
of  these  appropriations?  I  cannot  m 
where  the  Committee  en  Ftoance  gets  t» 
constitutional  handle  to  bypass  the  Coaa- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  in  this  bUl.  i 
have  not  heard  anything  yet  on  this  floor 
or  in  the  conference  that  we  sat  at  f <«ra 
great  number  of  hours  discussing  it  be- 
tween ourselves  before  the  matter  cmm 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Even  at  w» 
time  there  was  not  one  mention  mwe 
of  the  handle  that  gives  any  jurisdicaoi 
to  bypass  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Can  the  Senator  answer  that  qow 

tton?  ,  .    ii.    1.  na 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  said  that  we 
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are  delegating  the  accountability.  It  is 
unprecedented,  the  Senator  said,  that  we 
are  delegating   accoimtability  to  local 

'^hat  is   exactly  the   point.   That  is 
where  the  funds  were  to  begin  with. 
It  was  with  them.  The  only  difference  is 
that  in  one  case  theh-  local  government 
taxed  It  away  and  here  we  tax  it  away. 
We  are  putting  it  right  back  where  it  was 
to  begin  with.  The  accoimtability  Is  with 
the  people  at  the  local  level.  It  is  their 
money.  That  is  a  conceptual  difference 
that  i  regret  those  on  the  other  com- 
mittee do  not  fully  understand.  They  did 
not  conduct  hearings  and  they  have  not 
worked  on  the  bill  or  studied  it.  But  the 
thought  and  idea,  as  conceived  by  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  and  his  adminis- 
tration, as  urged  by  mayors,  coimty  offi- 
cials, and  Governors  was  that  we  have 
been  taking  so  much  money  in  taxes  that 
the  State  and  local  governments  are  hard 
put  to  raise  revenues,  even  If  the  public 
la  willing  to  cooperate  and  tax  itself  to 
the  hilt,  and  therefore  we  should  return 
some  of  these  revenues  to  the  local  offi- 
cials so  they  can  do  the  things  that  they 
were  charged  to  do. 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  administra- 
tion—this   is    not    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  saytag  it:  this  Is  the  Treasury 
saying  It;  this  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  saying  it— that  we  have  an 
arrangement  here  which  does  not  fit  the 
annual  appropriation  procedure.  They 
do  not  think  they  should  have  to  go  out 
across  the  entire  country  with  Treasury 
agents  to  check  on  every  mayor,  every 
county  commissioner,   every   Governor, 
every  State  legislator,  to  see  what  they 
are  doing  with  their  money  and  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  their  expenditures. 
They  do  not  think  it  should  be  handled 
that  wav.  They  do  not  think  it  should  be 
the  kind  of  situation  where  the  local 
spending  should  be  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations    Conmiittee   as   well   as 
reports  on  how  it  should  be  spent.  They 
think  it  should  be  a  long-term  matter, 
a  5 -year  concept,  where  we  try  the  con- 
cept of  retirming  some  of  the  money  to 
the  States  and  local  governments  so  that 
they  may  proceed  to  provide  what  they 
think  their  people  need,  where  the  re- 
sponsibility is  primarily  with  the  people 
who  check  them  at  the  local  and  State 
level.  ■  , 

After  5  years.  Congress  will  review 
that  program  to  see  If  we  think  it  is  a 
program  worth  continuing,  or  perliaps 
even  expanding,  or  whether  we  should 
discontinue  it. 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  before  us 
then,  everybody  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  more  conditions,  more 
strings,  more  limitations,  just  as  we  have 
seen  them  offered  here  already.  But  why 
should  we  make  the  funds  available  only 
on  a  yearly  basis?  We  do  not  do  it  for 
the  Social  Security  System.  If  this  pro- 
gram is  worth  doing  and  the  concept  is 
correct,  we  ought  to  have  some  confi- 
dence in  the  people  who  run  their  own 
affairs,  and  we  ought  to  try  it  and  see 
how  it  works. 

There  is  one  thing  that  every  mayor 
Is  against,  every  governor  Is  against,  ev- 
ery county  commissioner  Is  against.  It  is 
the  concept  of  handling  it  like  some  Fed- 
eral aid  program,  where  someone  finds 


some  gentleman  who  handled  money  \m- 
wisely.  and  therefore  off  goes  the  head 
of  everybody.  The  appropriation  Is  de- 
layed for  6  months  or  a  year,  when  the 
money  has  already,  in  some  cases,  asm- 
prised  one-third  of  the  budget  of  a  littie 
local  government,  and  finally  it  is  cut 
off.  Therefore,  they  are  worse  off  than 
if  nobody  had  ever  mentioned  revenue 
sharing. 

The  concept  is  that  we  should  not  pun- 
ish the  irmocent  for  the  mischief  of  the 
evil,  but  the  people  ought  to  vote  th«n 
oirt  of  office.  Of  course,  we  would  expect. 
Just  as  the  Senator  would  expect,  to 
watch  it  to  see  if  It  is  a  good  program. 
If  it  is  not  a  good  program,  we  would 
not  expect  it  to  continue. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.     BROOKE.     The     distinguished 

chairman  says  we  have  the  power  of  the 

people.  Of  course  we  have  the  power  of 

the  people.  The  people  have  delegated 

that  power  to  the  Federal  Govenmaent,  to 

raise  taxes.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have 

done.  We  raise  taxes.  Now  the  Senator  is 

saying  we  are  giving  it  back  to  the  people 

and  saj'ing,  "You  have  the  accountability 

for  it  as  well."  Do  we  intend  to  have  no 

legislative  oversight  at  all  in  reference 

to  this? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
we  would  expect  to  have  annual  reports, 
telling  us  how  the  money  was  spent.  We 
would  expect  to  have  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  join  with  us  in  looking 
into  anything  anyone  might  care  to  ex- 
amine. We  would  expect  that  both  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  well  as  every  other 
committee  of  Congress,  woiQd  look  into 
this  program  to  the  extent  they  find  this 
desirable. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  can  we  do  about 
it  if  we  look  into  it?  What  authority  do 
we  have? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  exactly  the  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  It  as  the  Senator 
would  have  it.  Let  us  assume  that  some- 
thing happens  in  a  community,  as  will 
certainly  happen.  Just  as  surely  as  there 
is  government,  people  will  make  mistakes 
this  side  of  heaven.  Suppose  some  mayor 
or  some  coxmty  commissioner  does  a  very 
poor  job.  That  brings  imcertalnty.  It 
brings  the  feeling  that  these  funds  will  be 
cut  off  or  that  everybody  will  be  subject 
to  a  change  which  applies  to  everybody, 
because  someone  did  something  wrong. 

It  would  be  more  appropriate,  in  our 
view,  that  if  such  a  mayor  misappro- 
priated funds  from  the  taxpayers, 
whether  they  were  taxed  by  the  local  ot 
the  Federal  Government,  he  ought  to  be 
prosecuted.  He  ought  to  be  voted  oirt  of 
office.  THat  sometimes  takes  a  little 
time.  But  we  should  not  have  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  do  what  it  is 
inclined  to  do  under  the  usual  type  of 
operation  and  have  it  say.  "This  is  not 
operating  very  well.  Off  go  your  heads. 
There  will  be  no  money  next  year." 

With  the  liberal  rules  we  have  in  this 
body,  a  Senator  would  be  in  a  positkm  to 
impede  or  delay  the  enactment  of  neart 
year's  funds  because  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  someone  had  accounted  for 
the  money. 


If  it  is  worthwhile  having  this  pro- 
gram it  ought  to  be  available  where  the 
local  officials  can  make  the  money  a  part 
of  their  operating  budget  and  count  on 
It  vear  by  vear  as  a  dependable  part  of 
their  revenuee.  That  is  the  concept  of 
the  bin.  _ 

Every  mayor,  every  Governor,  every 
coimty  commissioner  is  against  the  kind 
of  annual  appropriation  measure  we  are 
talking  about.  The  administration  is 
against  it.  Everyone  who  had  a  part  in 
putting  tWs  measure  together  felt  it 
should  be  somethtog  like  the  social  secu- 
rity program,  the  highway  trust  fund, 
the  medicare  program,  where  the  mooey 
18  for  those  purposes,  and  is  something 
that  can  be  depended  upon.  None  of  that 
can  be  the  case  imder  the  amendment 
we  are  debating  here. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  social  security  program  and  the  trust 
fund  are  distinguishable  from  this  fund. 
Mr.  LONG.  Not  the  least. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  hi  his 
opening  remarks,  dlsthaguished  the  trust 
fund  and  the  social  security  program 
from  this  fund.  These  moneys  come  from 
the  general  funds.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  There  is  not  a  dime  that 
comes  from  any  other  source  except  the 
general  funds. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  not  heard 
my  remarks  on  this  point. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
remarks ;  it  Is  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  is  a  question  of  reve- 
nues and  they  sire  from  the  people 
through  income  taxes.  The  social  security 
program  is  based  in  part  on  an  income 
tax,  which  we  put  in  certain  trust  funds 
and  pay  out  in  a  prescribed  fashion. 

It  is  true  that  In  this  case  we  did  not 
levy  this  tax  at  the  same  time  that  we 
provided  for  this  aUocation,  but  we  have 
precedente.  One  of  them  was  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  when,  with  re- 
spect to  the  highvray  trust  fund,  we  allo- 
cated funds  already  In  the  Treasury  into 
the  highway  trust  fund.  So  we  have  al- 
ready done  that.  The  precedent  has  been 
set.  We  did  put  on  additional  taxes  to 
supplement  those  funds,  but  we  were  also 
allocating  previous  sources  of  revenue. 
Tha  argument  was  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  why  could  not  any 
other  committee  handle  an  appropnia- 
tinns  measure?  T^ie  reason  they  caniK>t 
is  because  thoee  committees  do  not  have 
authority  to  handle  either  a  revenue  bill 
or  a  tax  bill.  But  the  Finance  Committee 
existed  before  the  Approprtatiosu  Oom- 
mittee  existed. 

The  appropriations  bills  as  well  as  the 
tax  blUs  historically  originated  in  the 
Rnance  Committee.  When  the  Appro- 
priatlms  Committee  was  created,  tbe 
jurisriction  for  it  was  speUed  out.  and 
well  it  should  have  been,  because  some- 
one should  review  the  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

But  these  progrBuns  do  not  require  an- 
nual reviews.  Programs  in  which  mome^ 
is  put  into  a  revolving  fund  like  soelal 
security,  unwnplojonent  insurance,  or  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt  do  ivot  go 
through  the  Appropriatiwjs  Commltfcee. 
They  do  not  require  annual  revtew  and 
ace  not  expected  to  have  anntMl  review. 
The  money  goee  to  that  particular  trwt 
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fund  and  is  paid  out  oT  that  pcurtlcular 
trust  fund. 

That  Is  the  concept  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  advisers 
thought  should  be  pursued  In  this  kind  of 
program.  Does  the  Senator  want  to 
change  the  program  to  a  Federal  aid  to 
States  program,  which  has  all  sorts  of 
precedents  for  it,  with  annual  review  and 
appropriations  of  funds?  In  that  case,  of 
course,  it  ought  to  go  through  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  But  that  is  the  view 
which  everyone  connected  with  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  program,  from  the  county 
level  up  to  the  Federal  Government,  from 
every  small  town  and  every  city  in 
America,  opposed.  They  thought  there 
ought  to  be  separated  out.  In  this  case  7 
percent  of  individual  Income  tax  receipts, 
and  passed  through  a  trust  fund  to  the 
communities  on  a  long-term  basis,  where 
they  can  plan  on  the  money,  budget  it, 
and  use  it  to  take  care  of  necessary  ex- 
penses of  those  governments. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  does  the  Senator 
see  as  the  remaining  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  if  this  con- 
cept were  adopted? 

Mr,  LONG.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  the 
rules  say  one  thing  and  the  precedents 
say  something  else,  as  with  many  other 
thln«s  with  which  the  Senator  and  I  are 
familiar. 

The  rules  say  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  handle  appropriations 
bills  for  the  support  of  the  Oovemment. 
That  means  the  Federal  Government.  No 
one  is  arguing  that  it  means  the  county 
governments. 

Where  we  have  an  appropriation  that 
Is  not  an  appropriation  for  the  Govern- 
ment, like  social  security,  which  is  an 
expenditure  for  the  people,  not  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  Oovemment,  it  can  well 
be  argued,  and  I  contend  that  to  be  the 
case,  that  that  is  one  of  the  cases  where 
the  Finance  Committee  would  have  juris- 
diction. That  is  the  rule. 

The  precedent  is  this:  If  it  is  a  long- 
term  program,  a  revolving  type  opera- 
tion, where  we  levy  a  tax  and  stipulate 
how  the  money  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
trust  fimd,  tliat  is  not  an  annual  appro- 
priation matter,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
bandied  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. If  it  is  a  matter  where  we  provide 
an  anniia.!  adjustment  but  not  in  sped- 
fled  amounts,  to  be  paid  under  an  aid 
program,  or  where  we  have  an  annual 
review  of  the  money  that  is  being  paid 
out,  then  it  is  a  matter  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  huidles. 

We  on  the  Finance  Committee  do  not 
concern  ourselves  with  annual  appro- 
priations or  annual  budgeting  of  funds 
for  a  particular  purpose.  Those  who  serve 
on  the   Appropriations  Committee   do. 
But  In  either  event,  whether  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  rule  as  It  is  printed  or  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  there  are  more 
than  183  examples,  which  I  have  placed 
in  the  Record,  where  this  type  of  thing 
has  been  done.  When  it  was  a  bill  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  we  have  placed  into 
effect  a  tax  or  dedicated  a  source  of  rev- 
enue into  a  trust  fund  and  stipulated 
the  conditions  under  which  It  Is  to  be 
paid  out  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ]rield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this  has 


been  a  very  interesting  discussion,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  sun  going  to  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor  before  I  finish  my  prepared  text. 
So  I  respectfully  decline  to  yield  to  any- 
one else  until  I  have  finished  my  pre- 
pared material,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  go  back  into  the  discussion. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  bypassed  the 
appropriations  process  with  trust  funds 
when  it  desired  to  achieve  a  different 
kind  of  result  than  it  normally  looks 
forward   to   under   the   normal   annual 
appropriations   process.   The   bypassing 
takes  place  when  long-range  programs 
are  to  be  established  under  general  rules 
which  are  intended  to  guide  the  spending 
of  the  funds.  Annual  apprc«>riations,  and 
the  accompanying  review  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  are  employed  by 
Congress  for  shortrun  programs  and  con- 
tinuing current  operations  of  other  pro- 
grams.  Where   shortrun   programs   are 
concerned,  the  Congress  has  felt  that  it 
must  appropriate  f  imds  on  this  basis,  and 
continually  review  any  succeeding  proj- 
ect to  make  sure  that  ^amglng  clnrum- 
stances,  which  may  be  political  as  well 
as  technical,^  are  properly  dealt  with  in 
later  action.  The  purpose  of  the  general 
revenue-sharing  bill  Is  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  idea  is  to  provide  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  with  a  regulsu-  sum  of 
money  over  a  moderately  long  period  of 
time  so  that  these  governments  can  make 
plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds  for  lo- 
cal public  services  under  this  period  of 
time. 

Congress  htis  enacted  many  programs 
which  involve  permanent  appropriations 
that  bypass  action  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  The  old  age  and  sxuTivors 
trust  fimd.  the  basic  program  our  social 
security  system,  has  been  on  permanent 
appropriations  since   1941.  There   is   a 
permanent  appropriation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  public  debt  which 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  since  before 
1847.  Various  programs  have  been  given 
permission  to  spend  public  debt  receipts. 
This  practice  began  in  1932  when  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was 
given  authority  to  Issue  debt  obUgatlons 
and  to  make  expenditures  with  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  issue  of  debt.  That  pro- 
cedure since  has  been  extended  to  other 
programs.  In  other  cases,  where  Appro- 
priations Committee  action  is  required, 
the  obligation  which  requires  the  appro- 
priation is  entered  into  under  authority 
of  an  authorized  bill.  In  these  csises.  the 
agency  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  spend  and  after  the  contract 
has  been  formulated,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  takes  the  formal  Eiction  of 
providing  the  money  to  liquidate  the  con- 
tract. However,  the  obligation  is  incurred 
before  the  appropriation  is  made,  and  the 
appropriation  simply  completes  the  ac- 
tion initiated  prior  to  any  consideration 
by  the  Appropriation  Com^mittee.  In  this 
case,  the  action  by  the  Appropriation 
Committee  would  be  a  formality. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  facing 
here  a  basic  disagreement  in  concept. 
The  President  has  proposed  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  following  action  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  at- 
tempted to  write  into  legal  language  the 
new  idea  that  money  collected  at  the 
Federal  level,  in  this  case  7  percent  of 
the  receipts  from  personal  income  taxes 
specifically,  and  not  just  money  drawn 


from  the  general  fund,  is  to  be  set  aside 
to  be  distributed  to  the  States  and  lo- 
calities according  to  a  formula  which  the 
committee  has  worked  out.  If  all  of  that 
amount  is  not  needed,  the  Ijalance  is  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  general  fund, 
and  the  following  year  7  percent  of  in- 
come tax  receipts  again  is  put  Into  the 
trust  fund  and  used  in  the  same  way. 

The  issue  has  been  made  clear — the 
question  has  been  clearly  raised — as  to 
where  the  responsibility  for  accoimting 
for  these  funds  should  rest,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  agrees  with  the  Pres- 
ident that  this  is  a  transfer,  to  the 
greatest  extent  without  strings,  to  the 
local  communities  and  the  States,  leav- 
ing them  responsible  for  their  use  of  it. 
subject  to  audit  by  the  Treasvur,  with 
the  guidance  of  the  GAO. 

If  we  had  wanted  to  continue  with  this 
program  along  the  same  path  as  the 
categorical  grants-in-aid,  then  I  agree 
that  the  appropriations  process  would 
have  been  proper.  But,  this  is  an  attempt 
to  get  away  from  the  grants-in-aid  and 
the  strings  that  have  been  attached  to 
the  Federal  moneys,  and  to  give  the  local 
goverrunental  units  some  flexibility  in 
using  these  funds,  subject  to  the  initial 
publicity  and  the  postaudit,  and  their 
own  normal  accoimtabllity  for  them. 

We  feel  in  the  committee  that  these 
communities  should  be  allowed  to  rely 
on  the  amounts  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  under  the  formula,  and 
that  this  reliance  should  last  for  5  years. 
If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  they  will 
be  allowed  to  rely  on  this  money  for  the 
past  but  not  for  the  future. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  about  the 
responsibility  or  about  the  amount  of 
checking  or  the  accountability  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  could  exert  if 
it  passed  through  their  hands.  Yet,  we 
were  informed  when  the  two  committees 
met  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
did  not  intend  to  change  our  formula, 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  take  any 
money  away  from  any  particular  com- 
mimity.  I  do  not  know  how  they  can 
exert  their  accountability  if  they  do  not 
intend  to  change  the  pattern.  They,  of 
course,  can  change  the  pattern.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  and 
makes  me  feel  that  we  should  not  adopt 
this  amendment. 

They  cannot  increase  the  amounts 
above  the  amount  authorized,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  but  they  can  decrease  it.  If 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  any 
reason,  political  or  otherwise,  decided  to 
do  so,  they  could  cut  this  amount  in  half 
or  by  any  other  amount,  leaving  the 
localities  and  the  States  without  any 
assurance  of  the  amount  of  money  they 
can  get. 

They  cannot  legislate  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  so  they  cannot  specifically  say 
that  this  particular  city  carmot  have  any 
of  this  money  except  by  imposing  limi- 
tations. If  they  are  going  to  impose  a 
general  limitation  and  say  that  no  city 
that  uses  this  money  to  build  Are  housee 
will  get  any  money,  that  Is  one  way  they 
can  impose  a  limitation.  Or,  I  suppose 
that  imder  some  circumstances  they 
could  put  in  a  provision  that  under  no 
circumstances     will     this     money    be 

iised 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE.  What  if  every  mayor 
decides  to  buy  himself  a  new  limousine? 
Does  the  Senator  thhak  we  ought  to  use 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  do  that? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
are  going  to  And  out  that  every  mayor 
has  bought  himself  a  new  limousine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  can  see  the  shiny 
black  car  go  by. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Suppose  two  mayors 
decided  to  do  that  and  39,000  decided  not 

to  do  it?  ^    . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  they  come  back 
before  the  committee  next  time,  say.  "We 
never  intended  that  you  buy  limousines 
with  this  money.  We  will  give  you  the 
money  this  time,  but  do  not  do  it  again." 
The  best  wsiy  to  maintain  honesty  is 
to  keep  the  key  to  the  strong  box. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out  clearly  a 
part  of  the  problem  that  I  think  the 
transfer  of  this  matter  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  cause.  There 
are  39,000  governmentsd  units.  I  do  not 
expect  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  hold  hearings  on  39,000 
separate  allocations  of  money.  Otherwise, 
how  are  they  going  to  get  the  mayor  of 
that  town  before  them?  Unless  they  axe 
in  a  position  to  say  that  there  are  these 
circumstances  imder  which  no  further 
money  will  be  appropriated,  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  punish  one  mayor  without 
punishing  every  other  mayor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  talking 
about  39,000  mayors  coming  here.  We 
function  with  them  continually.  We  do 
that  with  urban  renewal.  That  goes  to 
every  city  and  every  town  in  the  coun- 
try. We  do  that  with  our  sewer  and 
water  grants.  We  poUce  it. 

The  point  is  this:  The  only  restraint 
we  have  is  the  purse  string.  It  does  not 
mean  we  are  penurious.  We  are  just  as 
generous.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  try- 
ing to  create  the  impression  that  they 
are  bedfellows  with  the  Governors  and 
the  mayors  but  that  everybody  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  happens  to  be 
a  suspicious  stranger.  I  love  our  mayors 
just  as  much  as  the  Senator  from  Utah 
loves  his  mayors,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
take  a  dime  away  from  them. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Constitu- 
tion holds  us  responsible  for  the  money 
we  raise,  and  because  it  holds  us  respon- 
sible, we  want  to  have  the  accountability 
of  these  funds.  Congress  should  have  it. 
as    the    Senator    from    Massachusetts 
pointed  out.  That  Is  all  it  amounts  to. 
This    formula    was    passed    by    the 
House   in  one   form,   and   the   Senate 
changed  it  into  another  form.  I  think 
that  all  this  talk  is  due  to  apprehension 
chat  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
going  to  chajige  the  formula.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  that.  We  are  not  Interested  in 
that.  But  that  is  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance— that  we  axe  going  to  change  the 
formula.  We  have  no  intention  to  do 
that.  That  is  a  legislative  function.  We 
could  not  get  away  with  it.  It  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

We  are  saying  that  they  should  be 
given  the  money  for  a  year  and  a  half. 


but  after  that  they  should  come  in  here 
every  year  and  have  the  money  appro- 
priated, and  the  Senator  will  find  us.  of 
Rhode  Island,  Just  as  generous  as  he  is 

hi  Utah.       

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Utah  is  concerned,  he  does  not  see 
how  you  can  Influence  the  amount  of 
money  that  may  go  to  a  particular  com- 
munity where  it  may  be  misused  unless 
you  change  the  formula. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
finished  my  prepared  statement,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Permit  me  to  say  that  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  exactly  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  think  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to.  He  is  contending  that  we 
ought  to  tell  these  mayors,  "We  dont 
want  you  to  spend  the  money  to  buy  a 
black  limousic£.  We  don't  want  you  to 
spend  the  money  to  buy  a  doghoixse  or 
do  something  that  we  think  is  rather 
foolish." 

We  do  not  think  we  ought  to  tell  them 
how  to  spend  the  money.  We  think  that 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  decided  by 
the  local  government,  by  their  usual 
budgetary  processes,  just  as  they  go 
about  deciding  how  they  are  going  to 
spaid  the  money  the  people  pay  in  a 
local  sales  tax,  property  tax,  or  income 
tax.  Having  decided  that  and  having  told 
their  people  that  is  how  they  are  going 
to  spend  the  money,  we  think  they  ought 
to  be  free  to  spend  it  that  way,  even 
though  it  may  be  a  provision  that  some- 
body else  might  not  think  very  wise.  We 
think  they  ought  to  spend  it  the  same 
way  they  spend  the  money  they  have 
taxed  from  themselves.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference ha  concept.  We  think  they  ought 
to  go  ahead  and  do  business  over  a  5- 
yeaj  period,  and  then  we  ought  to  de- 
cide whether  we  had  a  good  idea. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proach is  to  say,  "Whatever  money  you 
have  coming  to  you  now,  you  will  get; 
but  we  want  to  take  a  look  at  it  next 
vear  and  reserve  the  right  to  cut  the 
whole  thing  off  because  every  mayor 
bought  himself  a  black  limousine.  It  will 
reserve  the  right  to  cut  the  whole  thing 
off  because  some  mayor  proved  to  be 
corrupt,  or  it  will  reserve  the  right  to 
cut  the  whole  thing  off  because  the 
money  was  put  in  a  low  priority  program 
rather  than  a  high  priority  program. 

The  theory  of  the  Finance  Committee 
is  that  if  you  want  to  strengthen  local 
government,  the  matter  of  deciding 
whether  you  ought  to  spend  the  money 
for  a  black  automobile  for  the  mayor  or 
to  build  a  new  flrehouse  ought  to  be  a  de- 
cision of  the  local  people.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. That  is  the  reason  why  the  swl- 
mtnistration  of  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  we  ought  to  propose  as  an  armual 
appropriations  procedure. 

Unf ortimately,  one  would  gain  the  Im- 
pression from  hearing  this  debate  that 
the  Senators  on  the  Finance  Committee 
are  not  hearing  the  Senators  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  that  the  lat- 
ter are  not  hearing  us,  because  they  keep 
asking  the  same  questions  and  making 
the  same  points,  and  we  keep  giving  the 
same  responses.  It  all  is  very  redundant. 


That  points  up  the  fact  that  they  do  busi- 
ness one  way  and  we  do  business  another 
way. 

Everybody  involved  in  recommending, 
conceiving,  and  putting  this  bill  together 
felt  that  we  should  have  the  Ftaanoe 
Committee  approach  rather  than  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  approach.  It  la 
a  matter  of  whether  you  want  to  give  the 
local  governments  the  kind  of  help  they 
are  asking  for  or  make  it  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program,  as  the  other  categorical 
grants  are,  and  make  it  fit  the  annual  ap- 
propriations process.  Nobody  who  helped 
put  this  program  together  conceived  of  It 
as  an  annual  procedure. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  realize 
that  we  are  on  controlled  time,  and  I 
assume  that  the  time  that  has  been  used 
during  the  time  I  hdd  the  floor  has  been 
charged  to  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment; so  I  will  >'ield  the  floor,  and  if  the 
proponents  wsmt  to  talk,  they  can  do  so 
on  their  own  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  and  he  was  not 
saying  at  all  that  we  are  trying  to  tell 
the  local  governments  what  to  do. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact  that 
we  want  all  local  governments  to  be  able 
to  spend  this  revenue-sharing  mcHiey. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  think 
that  probably  every  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  wants  to  vote  for 
revenue  sharing.  We  believe  in  it.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  it  is  being 
left  up  to  the  people  so  that  if  some- 
thing goes  wrong  in  the  program,  they 
can  get  rid  of  the  mayor.  Most  mayors 
are  elected  for  4  years,  so  we  have  to 
vradt  for  4  years  to  get  rid  of  the  mayor. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  built  In  an 
inmclad  contract  to  spend  $30  billion  in 
the   revenue-sharing    program   without 
any  retil  legislative  oversight,   without 
any  accountability  other  than  that  al- 
ready discussed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  caimot  see  what  the  danger 
is.  Point  out  to  us  what  the  danger  is 
In  the  compromise  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriaticais  Committee  is  offering.  We 
are  providing  for  advances  of  money  here 
so  that  they  do  not  have  to  wait  a  year. 
Ttiey  know  the  money  is  coming  in.  We 
have  done  everj'thing  we  could,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  within  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
in  keeping  with  good  accountability  and 
good  legislative  oversight.  Where  is  the 
danger  in  accepting  the  proposal  in  the 
amendmoit? 

Mr.  LONG.  What  the  Senator  has  said 
Is  that  we  recommend,  after  we  find  that 
the  money  is  not  being  wisely  spent,  pros- 
ecuting the  mayor  or  voting  him  out  of 
ofBce.  In  most  cases,  if  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure cannot  apply,  then  we  vote  him 
out  and  that  may  take  4  years.  What  is 
the  alternative?  Your  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  to  say,  "We  do  not  like  the  way 
you  are  spending  this  money,  and  next 
year  your  appropriation  is  out." 

Under  the  rules  and  laws  existing  to- 
day, we  could  not  say  that  "Podunk" 
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does  not  get  the  money  because  "Podunk" 
has  a  crooked  mayor.  We  would  have  to 
say  that  no  one  gets  the  money  If  «  U 
spent  in  such  a  fashion,  or  carelessly  and 
unwisely.  That  is  a  llmltaUon  that  would 
apply  to  ever>-one.  Everyone  is  KoLng  to 
suffer  because  one  man  did  something 

'^hlve  explored  Ideas  with  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  i 
have  suggested  that  maybe  we  could  solve 
this  by  putting  the  oversight  f vmcUwi  m 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  the  Fi- 
nance committee,  or  in  any  otoer  com- 
mittee. The  answer  comes  back  that  ii 
^  not  work  because  if  they  find  some- 
thing wrong  during  their  oversight  re- 
^.  they  could  not  do  anytolng  about 
it.  we  know  what  they  ""oy^Xd  ^oB.b^i 
It.  We  have  seen  it  done  many  times,  we 
have  supported  them.  . 

T^iey^^  cut  off  the  money  or  resWct 
It  or  limit  it  or  reduce  it.  None  of  wh^ 
I  think  should  be  the  a^wer  I  think  tt^ 
these  people  should  be  permitted  to  plan 
ahead^ls  amendment  would  let  them 
have  the  money  accumulated  up  to  now^ 
plus  this  year-s  installment.  It  would  be 
fully  appropriate,  then,  for  the  Finance 
committee  to  find  that  there  were  ma^ 
places  where  the  money  was  not  betogas 
wisely  spent  as  we  would  hope.  There- 
fore. In  the  next  year's  session,  the  ap- 
propriation is  cut  in  half,  as  we  have  done 
^th  the  foreign  aid  bill.  So  that  if  we  do 
not  like  what  is  being  spent,  we  put  a 
great  big  chop  on  them.  We  have  seen 
ihat  done.  Goodness  knows,  my  com- 
patriot in  the  House.  Otto  Passman,  of 
the  Fifth  District  in  Louisiana,  says.   We 
do  not  like  the  way  you  are  spending 
foreign  aid  money.  Cut  the  fimds.'  We  do 
not  think  this  should  be  that  kind  of 
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We  think  there  Is  a  better  answer,  and 
that  is  to  let  local  officials  handle  the 
money  as  they  handle  the  money  which 
they  tax  away  from  the  people,  since  they 
are  the  same  taxpayers  who  pay  tiie 
money  to  them  and  to  us.  and  channel 
some  of  the  tax  money  we  raise  back 
where  it  came  from,  relying  on  those 
people  to  use  good  judgment  In  spend- 

We  feel  that  undoubtedly  there  will  be 
an  imwise  use  of  money,  as  is  being  done 
now  in  some  of  the  local  governments, 
but  that  the  basic  strength  of  democracy 
will  shine  through,  that  the  people  them- 
selves will  correct  those  situations  by 
voting  out  of  office  the  people  they  think 
are  doing  a  poor  job. 

Mr.  BROOICE.  Then  the  Senator 
wants  to  rely  on  that  procedure  rather 
than  on  any  oversight? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  rely  on  that  as 
the  primary  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest, in  that  the  people  themselves  will 
vote  poor  officials  out  of  office.  We  have 
in  this  bill  the  requirement  that  we  will 
be  Informed.  We  will  rely  more  heavily 
on  the  fact  that  they  will  Inform  their 
own  people  as  to  how  they  will  use  the 
money,  both  before  and  after  it  is  spent; 
and  we  will  also  look  into  it  and  see  how 
It  is  being  spent.  But  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  put  local  governments  In  the 
position  that  they  would  be  relying  oa 
this  money  and  then  we  would  vote  to 
cut  it  off. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  But  U  the  Senator  looks 


into  it  and  is  not  satisfied  how  the  money 
is  being  spent,  what  can  you  then  do  with 
the  finances?  Wliat  can  the  Finance 
Committee  then  do  after  looking  into  it 
and  seeing  how  the  money  is  being 
spent?  If  it  does  not  agree  with  how  the 
money  is  being  spent  and  finds  that  there 
is  corruption,  what  can  you  then  do? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  can  always  pass  an- 
other law.  We  do  not  propose  to.  We 
can  always  amend  the  law  or  repeal  It. 
But  we  do  not  propose  to  do  that.  We 
propose  to  put  these  people  in  the  posi- 
tion where  they  can  rely  on  this  amount 
of  money  for  five  years  in  a  row.  so  that 
they  can  budget  and  spend  it  according 
to  their  usual  budgetary  and  planning 
processes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  the  Senator  has 
not  answered  my  question.  After  you  look 
into  it  and  you  are  not  satisfied,  what, 
then,  if  anything,  can  you  do? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  exactly  the  point, 
Senator.  In  our  bill,  we  are  not  asking 
to  do  what  you  are  asking  for  in  your 
procedure,  that  is,  the  right  to  chop  their 
heads  off  because  we  did  not  like  what 
they  did. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Why  look  into  it  if  you 
cannot  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  we  are  proposing 
a  5 -year  program.  We  do  not  intend  and 
we  do  not  anticipate  that  we  will  change 
it  during  those  5  years,  but  we  have  that 
right. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Then  anything  goes 
during  that  5 -year  period  of  time?  Any- 
thing goes  in  that  5 -year  period. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  willing  to  concede  to 
the   Senator   that   during   that   5-year 
period  there  will  be  some  mayors  stealing 
money,  just  as  they  are  steaJing  it  today. 
They  will  do  some  very  foolish  things 
with  the  public  money,  as  they  are  doing 
now  and,  I  regret  to  say,  just  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  way  of  doing  it 
from  time  to  time.  Undoubtedly,  there 
will  be  some  poor  uses  made  of  public 
funds,  as  there  is  now,  but  the  ultimate 
responsibility  Is  where  it  has  always  been 
in  government.  That  is,  there  is  an  over- 
sight fimction  for  unwise  conduct  by  a 
U.S.  Senator — Including  this  one  stand- 
ing here  right  now — unwise  Governors, 
imwlse  mayors,  unwise  Presidents.  The 
American  people  will  vote  them  out  of 
office. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 

Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  these  are  not  local  fvmds  but 
Federal  funds,  raised  by  taxes  and  the 
sale  of  bonds.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  money  that  went  into  disaster 
relief  a  few  years  ago.  That  was  a  good 
cause,  but  Congress  found  that  a  great 
deal  of  that  money  was  being  spent  un- 
wisely. Too  many  requests  from  Gov- 
ernors and  others  came  In.  So  Congress 
wisely  required  that  the  States  put  up 
some  of  the  money.  That  helped  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 
In  this  case,  this  is  all  Federal  money. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
■me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  this  is  not  a  friv- 
olous amendment.  It  was  not  considered 
to  be  a  frivolous  amendment.  It  is  a  sin- 
cere and  a  serious  amendment,  not  to 
preserve  the  jurisdiction  of  any  com- 
mittee but  to  protect  the  money  that 
comes  off  the  backs  and  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

We  are  the  ones,  Mr.  President — no- 
body but,  we  of  the  Congress — who  call 
on  the  American  people  to  bear  this  bur- 
den of  paying  a  Federal  income  tax. 

I  fought  for  taxes  and  revenue  shar- 
ing and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill 
whether  this  amendment  passes  or  not. 
We  have  said  a  long,  long  time  ago, 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  gone 
too  far  in  creating  its  income  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  States,  the  cities,  and 
the  towns.  But  there  Is  not  a  Governor 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  is  not  a  mayor  in  the 
whole  United  States  of  America,  who  win 
even  dare  to  appropriate  money  for  5 
years.  They  will  not  do  it.  I  do  not  know 
of  one  Governor  who  has  appropriated 
money  for  5  years  that  can  go  to  any 
city  or  town  In  his  State. 
Why? 

Because  they  claim  that  the  privilege 
of  spending  the  money  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  responsibility  of  raising 
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it. 

Because  we  in  the  Congress  raise  the 
money  we  are  accountable  to  society  for 
the  way  the  money  will  be  spent. 

I  resilize  certain  latitude  must  be  glvra 
to  the  recipients  of  the  money.  I  recog- 
nize that.  No  one  wants  to  change  that 
All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  realize 
the  urgency  of  this  matter  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  it  in  this  particu- 
lar bill  today  so  that  the  money  will  go 
to  the  cities  and  towns  and  to  the  States 
before  the  leaves  falL  We  are  willing 
to  appropriate  today  for  18  months,  up 
to  the  end  of  1973.  However,  we  are  say- 
ing beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  new,  bold  concept.  This  Is  a  new 
program.  We  never  had  any  experience 
with  this  before.  We  do  not  even  know 
how  much  money  will  be  spent.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  will  do  what  we  Intend 
it  to  do. 

Today,  I  do  not  know  what  wUl  hap- 
pen 5  years  from  today.  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Utah  object- 
ing to  this.  There  is  no  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  is  a  greater  protector  of  the 
causes  of  this  country  than  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  But  he  resents  the  fact  that 
Congress  wants  to  have  a  say  over  this, 
not  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
are  only  the  tool  of  the  Congress.  We  are 
only  an  instrumentality  of  the  Congress. 
We  are  only  the  agency  of  the  Congress. 
•  The  Senator  from  Utah  wants  Con- 
gress not  to  have  the  privilege  to  say 
after  a  year  and  a  hail,  "Beginning  on 
January  1,  1974,  we  should  take  a  loolc 
at   this  program."   This   appropriation 
goes   beyond   the   tenure   of   President 
Nixon  if  he  is  reelected.  It  goes  beyond 
the  tenure  of  any  Governor  in  a  Gover- 
nor's chair  today.  It  goes  beyond  the 
tenure  of  £iny  mayor  who  sits  in  a  city 
hall  today. 
This  Is  a  5-year  appropriation.  Ano 


«e  are  taking  a  tremendous  sum  of 
money  $30  billion,  of  the  taxpayers' 
Sy  and  we  are  saying,  "We  will  send 
Suj  money  back  to  the  Governors.'  We 
dTnot  know  who  the  Governors  are 
BOlng  to  be  2  years  from  now.  We  do  not 
know  who  the  Governors  are  going  to  be 
5  years  from  now.  We  do  not  even  know 
who  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  5  years  from  now. 

We  are  saying,  "Look,  let  them  have 
this  dough.  Let  them  have  this  money. 
We  wUl  institute  a  plan,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  will  look  at  it."  /„'ter  the 
Treasury  Department  looks  at  it  and 
finds  out  they  have  stolen  money,  what 
wiU  he  do?  He  will  report  it  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Would  that  help  recover 

the  money?  ,      .».    w    * 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  the  best  pro- 
tection the  best  restraint  against  crimi- 
nality is  to  have  hard  criminal  laws.  And 
the  best  way  to  protect  the  taxpayers 
money  of  this  country  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  responsibility  of  Congress  Is  pre- 
served, not  merely  the  prestige  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Senator's  committee  has  divorced 
Itself  from  this  matter.  It  does  not  have 
the  power  to  shut  off  the  money.  It  does 
not  have  the  power  to  change  the  pro- 
gram It  has  to  come  to  Congress  and  ask 
that  we  repeal  the  law.  That  Is  all  that 
committee  can  do.  ,        .^ 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  before  the 
snow  begins  to  fall  in  1974  and  1976,  we 
had  better  make  sure  that  if  we  dip  into 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try that  the  taxpayers  are  getting  1 
dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  they  pay 
in  their  income  tax. 

I  am  for  this.  I  am  absolutely  for  taxes 
and  for  revenue  sharing.  I  said  this  as 
Oovemor.  I  have  said  It  for  22  years  in 
the  UJS.  Senate. 

I  say  that  if  we  let  this  legislation  pass 
iQ  the  mp^rinftr  In  which  it  came  from  the 
JTnance^ommittee,  it  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us5we  are  setting  a  precedent.  We 
will  have  to  do  it  lor  college  programs, 
and  they  vtUI  want  to  know  where  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from. 

We  will  do  It  with  health  programs, 
and  the  first  thing  we  know,  we  will 
have  given  away  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  take  $30  bil- 
lion at  this  time,  without  any  future 
super\ision,  and  give  it  to  cities  and  tons? 
If  that  is  what  one  wants  to  do,  he  should 
vote  this  Eunendment  down.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  wants  some  supervision  ex- 
ercised, he  should  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  he  can  trust  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  as  well  as  he  can  trust  any 
other  Senator.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  as  considerate  and  compassionate 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  has 
cities  and  towns  in  his  State,  just  sis  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  in  his  State. 
And  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wants  to 
be  as  generous  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

However,  the  point  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  wants  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  stajrs  honest.  And  the  only 
way  we  can  be  sure  that  everybody  stays 
honest,  as  I  said  before,  is  to  keep  the  key 
to  the  strongbox.  The  minute  we  let  that 


go,  we  do  not  know  what  will  happen, 
the  frailty  of  mankind  being  what  it  is. 

I  say  TO  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  that  he  will  be  a  lucky  and  a  happy 
man  3  years  from  now  when  they  come 
before  that  Appropriations  Committee 
and  we  can  say,  "Thank  God  that  they 
spent  the  money  correctly.  We  will  give 
it  to  them  again." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  f<^ow- 
ing  up  that  thought,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
so  much  a  question  of  honesty  or  dis- 
honesty, but  rather  one  of  oversight.  I 
recall  a  recent  example  of  the  need  for 
such  review.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's disaster  loan  fund  came  into 
play  after  the  Callfomla  earthquake 
where,  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
knows,  there  were  a  series  of  claims  made 
for  repairs. 

The  earthquake  struck  in  February  la*t 
year,  and  the  loan  program  went  along 
smoothly  until  a  great  number  of  claims 
were  submitted  by  property  owners  in 
Los  Angeles  and  California,  and  $60  mil- 
lion went  through  to  the  owners'  hands. 
This  would  have  gone  on  had  we  not 
had  the  oversight  function  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  We  caught  in 
the  hearings  the  fact  that  huge  sums  of 
money  were  being  expended  on  very  ques- 
tionable claims. 

Further.  I  think  of  the  storm  Agnes. 
The  committee  changed  it.  and  now  we 
have  the  General  Adjustment  Bureau.  I 
can  teU  the  Senator  that  LEAA  la  a 
worthy  program.  However,  the  commit- 
tee found  that  the  State  governments 
were  buying  planes,  allegedly  for  law  en- 
forcement but  when  we  audited  these 
items,  we  found  that  their  wives  and 
other'  nonlaw  enforcement  personnel 
were  using  the  planes.  As  a  result,  LEAA 
allotted  back  against  those  Governors  for 
those  particular  sums. 

The  Appropriations  Conomittee  is 
working  for  the  Senate.  It  is  vrorking  lor 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  it  is  work- 
ing for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

This  Is  what  has  occurred.  We  have 
violated  our  own  rules  and  have  worked 
ourselves  into  this  box.  Today  we  are 
asking  for  this  program.  It  is  not  so 
unique  in  the  sense  that  it  is  going  for 
revenue  sharing.  It  is  more  unique  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  going  to  have  an  au- 
thorization and  an  appropriations  blU  in 
one  and  the  same  measure. 

What  occurred  when  they  came  over 
here  for  the  appropriations  bill?  It  was 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  And 
it  is  our  position,  of  course,  that  under  the 
Constitution  moneys  cannot  be  expended 
in  that  manner.  Article  I.  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in 
consequence  ol  appropriations  made  by 
law  and  appropriations. 

It  is  spelled  out  under  rule  XVI  in 
eight  different  sections  with  all  kinds  ol 
caveats  and  limitations. 

This  Congress  has  been  very  careful 
about  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
Irom  Louisiana  11  he  had  the  floor.  11  It  Is 
the  position  ol  the  Senator  1  rwn  I/meIsI- 
ana  when  he  says  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  la  lor  ttie  stq^port  ol  the 
Oovenunent,  that  It  Is  only  aid  to  the 


Federal  Government  and  not  for  the 
county  government?  Can  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  contend  that  the  model 
cities  program  is  only  for  the  cities  and 
not  for  the  county  governments? 

E>oes  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  con- 
tend that  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  under  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmaki 
should  also  handle  authorizations  and 
apropriations  or  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  >  Mr.  Pulbright)  ,  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relatioiis  Committee, 
should  authorize  and  appropriate  money 
for  Vietnam?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  ri- 
diculous position. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  want  me  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
revenue  bills.  The  Finance  Committee 
does.  In  supix>rt  of  what  I  am  saying,  is 
the  Senator  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  put  on  the  statute  books  the  pro- 
gram for  social  security,  the  program  lor 
the  disabled,  the  progrsun  for  medicare, 
to  mention  but  a  few,  with  regard  to 
which  no  one  ever  even  raised  a  juris- 
dictional argument  because  It  was  com- 
pletely in  line  with  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness In  the  Senate  and  have  done  busi- 
ness since  the  Senate  was  estaUlshed. 
These    permanent-type    appropriations, 
where  we  dedicate  a  revmue  source  to 
a  trust  fund  and  require  it  to  be  paid  out 
in  a  certain  fashion,  simply  and  histori- 
cally are  Finance  Conunlttee  business. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  So  the  Senator's  po- 
sition as  chairman  Is  that  we  are  dedi- 
cating revenues  and  not  s^vroprlaUng 
moneys. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  dedicate  motiey  Is  one 
lorm  ol  appropriating.  It  shall  be  Q)eoit 
lor  certain  funds  or  an^ropriated  in  a 
certain  fashion.  But  the  language  to  be 
found  In  this  bill  is  in  all  respects  simi- 
lar and  parallel  to  the  social  security  law. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  a  trust 
fund  there. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  a  trust  lund  here, 
and  In  the  unemployment  Insurance  law, 
and  the  medicaid  provisions,  which  are 
well  established.  We  have  many  examples 
in  the  last  25  years. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  it  is  not  Ein  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  most  ol  it  was  Fi- 
nance Committee  business. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  this  is  an  ap- 
propriation bill  that  appropriates  money. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
ol  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized  for  3  additional  minutes? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  LONG.  About  25  percent  of  the 
appropriations  and  expenditures  of  funds 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Is  the 
Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  HOLLENOS.  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  Committee  on  Flnsuice  appropriated 
moneys. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Standing  Rules  ol 
the  Senate  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  tmderits  Jarladlctton  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 
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I  Revenue  mewrureo  generally. 

a.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States. 

aJrhe  depoelt  ot  public  moneys. 
^,,^  Customa,  ooUectlon  dl«trlct«.  and  porta 
"  of  entry  and  delivery. 

6.  Reciprocal  trade  agreement*. 

a.  Tr»MportAtlon  of  dutiable  goods. 

7.  Ravenue  meaaxires  relating  to  the  In- 

sulfff  poeeeeslonB.  ^.♦♦«, 

8.  TartfTs  and  Import  quotas,  and  matters 
related  thereto. 

9.  National  social  security. 


This  particular  bill  does  not  levy 
revenue  and  does  not  raise  revenue.  It 
states  that  there  Is  hereby  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
The  measure  Is  an  Income  tax  measure 
but  you  do  not  allocate  those  specific 
funds;  you  just  say  equivalent  to.  You 
get  It  from  the  General  Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG.  Our  legislative  jurisdiction 
does  not  stem  from  our  abUlty  to  tax.  Our 
legislative  jurisdiction  In  the  Committee 
on  Finance  stems  from  our  abUlty  to 
spend.  It  is  the  same  authority  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has.  That  ia 
where  they  got  it.  They  got  it  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  but  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  did  not  surrender  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  the  right 
to  make  certain  types  of  appropriations. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  min- 
ute from  my  time. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  did  not  sur- 
render to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions the  right  to  make  certain  perma- 
nent-type appropriations. 

The  Senator  voted  to  sustain  the  right 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  do  that 
when  he  voted  on  the  Campaign  Financ- 
ing Act,  when  we  had  an  appropriation 
to  pay  out  of  the  fund  to  be  raised  in  a 
manner  provided  in  that  bill  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  help  pay  for  the 
election  of  a  President.  The  Senator  voted 
for  that  and  so  did  every  other  Democrat 
in  the  Senate.  Our  Republican  friends 
voted  against  it  because  it  got  to  be  a 
pretty  strong  partisan  issue. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  If  I  may  have  1  min- 
ute to  respond  to  the  Senator,  obviously 
appropriation  measures  go  for  the  Fed- 
eral purpose  and  the  Federal  purpose  is 
model  cities,  foreign  aid,  aiding  countries 
and  cities,  and  that  is  support  of  the 
Government  within  the  jurisdiction  at 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

To  have  the  chairman  there  bold  faced 
and  saying  he  has  the  authority  for 
appropriations  brings  us  to  the  crux  of 
the  problem.  I  am  for  rev«iue  sharing. 
The  nrst  bill  in  1967  that  I  introduced 
was  revenue  sharing.  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  introduced  a  revenue  sharing 
bill  and  we  joined  in  1968  to  have  revenue 
sharing  with  the  cities  and  counties  on 
one  hand  and  with  States  on  the  other. 
We  always  had  it  on  an  annual  basis. 

These  are  Federal  moneys  and  they 
should  be  overseen,  audited,  and  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Federal  Government. 
To  appropriate  for  a  5-year  period,  be- 
yond the  term  of  any  sitting  Senator,  is 
inconceivable,  and  irresponsible  mi  the 
part  of  this  body. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  think 


we  have  heard  most  ol  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  question.  I  think 
it  is  pertinent  at  this  point  to  go  back 
to  the  Constitution  which  granted  the 
powers  to  Congress  as  to  what  Congress 
should  do  with  respect  to  revenue  and 
appropriations,  and  the  powers  it  should 
exercise  with  moneys  collected.  There  is 
a  very  pertinent  provision  contained  in 
article  I.  section  8.  Section  8  is  devoted 
in  the  Constitution  to  delineating  the 
specific  powers  Congress  shall  have.  The 
one  power  delineated  in  this  particular 
section  is  the  following,  to  which  I  shall 
refer:  "to  raise  and  support  armies,  but 
no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  2  years." 
I  mention  this  because  that  is  the  only 
limitation.  It  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant function  Congress  has  within 
this  Constitution.  There  is  a  limitation 

of  2  years. 

Here  we  have  an  appropriation  for  5 
years.  We  have  been  arguing  back  and 
forth  as  to  whether  the  term  "revenue" 
encompasses  the  right  to  appropriate  or 
whether  the  term  "revenue"  is  an  ex- 
clusive term  which  does  not  give  any 
attendant  power  to  the  revenue  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is,  among  others:  "Appropria- 
tion of  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
Government." 

Now,  the  only  provision  close  to  this, 
insofar  as  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  Is  concerned,  is  the  following 
provision : 

The  Committee  on  Finance  to  consist  of 
13  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  be 
referred  aU  legislation,  messages,  petitions. 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects:  revenue  measures  gen- 
eraUy. 


Now.  is  the  term  "revenue  measure"  a 
term  in  opposition  to  appropriation?  I 
say  it  is  not  because  raising  of  revenue 
is  one  power  and  the  appropriation  of 
revenue  is  another  power,  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  two  committees  is  separate 
and  distinct. 

Some  issue  has  been  raised  here  about 
the  desirability  of  accountability.  Well, 
there  is  going  to  be  no  accountability 
under  the  terms  of  this  legislation.  The 
committee  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  states,  and  I  read  from  page  3, 
as  follows: 

Blztb,  the  committee  blU  does  not  attach 
"strings"  as  to  how  the  funds  distributed  to 
the  local  governments  must  be  spent  (except 
for  an  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  provision  and  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  to 
match  Federal  grants). 


So  this  is  a  blank  check  to  the  munici- 
palities, local  governments,  and  State 
governments,  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

There  has  been  some  contention  made 
that  the  5  years  are  necessary  for  the 
municipalities  and  the  local  governments 
to  plan  ahead. 

Well,  I  think  that  the  formula  that  Is 
delineated  in  the  legislation,  designating 
so  much  revenue,  or  so  much  percentage 
out  of  the  revenue,  for  this  purpose  is 
CTiough  of  an  expectancy  of  revenue  for 
the  local  governments  to  plan  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  moneys. 

The  fact  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  provides 


that  the  legislation  continue  as  is  with 
respect  to  a  year  and  a  half,  and,  frpm 
then  on.  that  the  allocation  of  revenue 
be  subject  to  oversight  and  appropriation 
on  recommendation  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  a  good  safeguard  to 
carry  on  the  monitoring  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  moneys. 

I  think  there  is  no  other  appropriation 
bill  coming  out  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  do  not  recall,  during  my  years  in 
the  Congress,  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  authorized  and  at  the  same  time 
appropriated  moneys  such  aa  is  done  in 
this  particular  bill. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  social  se- 
curity fund.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  Those  are  earmarked 
moneys  that  created  a  contractual  and 
moral  obligation  between  the  taxpayer 
who  paid  those  taxes  out  of  his  money 
Into  the  tax  fund  and  the  Government 
Those  moneys  went  directly  into  a  trust 
fimd. 

Under  the  concept  IB  the  bill  before 
us,  the  moneys  are  already  in  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury,  were  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  taxpayers  for  no  specific  pur- 
pose whatever,  and  now  a  trust  fund  is 
created  by  virtue  of  this  bill.  I  say  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  highway 
trust  fund,  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
and  other  similar  funds,  and  this  par- 
ticular concept. 

So  I  feel  it  is  our  duty  in  the  Congress 
to  continue  year-by-year  surveillance 
and  monitoring  of  these  moneys,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  take  out  the 
irrevocability  in  the  concept  presented 
by  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  reve- 
nue-sharing bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  about  4  mlnutee? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  too  bad  that  this  argument 
had  to  come  up  in  the  Senate.  I  have  just 
come  from  home.  It  has  created  an  im- 
pression throughout  the  United  States— 
and  no  one  seemed  to  deny  it,  as  far  as 
the  members  of  the  two  committees  have 
had  a  chance  to  do  so — that  because  we 
wanted  this  oversight,  we  were  against 
revenue  sharing.  That  is  not  true.  The 
impression  was  created  that  we  were  try- 
ing to  stall  the  bill.  That  is  not  true. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said  a 
little  of  what  I  was  going  to  say.  There  is 
a  distinction  between  what  is  proposed 
here  and  setting  up  trust  fimds,  such  as 
the  social  security  fund,  the   airport- 
airways  fund,  which  the  Senator  par- 
ticipated in,  the  highway  trust  fund,  and 
all  others  in  which  a  legislative  commit- 
tee can  set  up  the  formula  and  then  pro- 
vide that  the  fimds  that  come  into  the 
trust  fund  will  be  distributed  in  the  way 
the  formula  is  set  up.  We  cannot  change 
the  formula  of  the  Finance  Conmiittee 
at  all.  We  could  not  do  it  if  we  wanted 
to.  So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
The  amount  involved  here  is  7  per- 
cent. If  the  Finance  Committee  had  done 
this  and  had  lowered  taxes  7  percent  and 
said  it  was  setting  up  a  trust  fund  of  7 
percent,  then  it  would  be  able  to  do  this, 
like  other  legislative  committees,  imder 
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a  formula.  But  it  did  not  do  that.  This  is 
nioney  in  the  General  Treasury. 

I  just  cannot  understand  the  idea  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  said, 
in  answer  to  questions  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  that  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it,  except  the 
people  can  take  care  of  it  back  home  if 
some  mayor  or  Governor  or  county  com- 
missioner does  the  wrong  thing,  and  he 
will  be  llu-own  out  of  office. 

We  are  going  to  have  an  election  in 
about  60  days.  About  30  Governors  are 
going  to  be  elected.  They  will  be  in  office 
for  4  years.  Some  mayors  will  be  in  of- 
fice for  1  years.  Whatever  time  they  will 
be  in  office,  it  will  be  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  Suppose  they  do  not  steal  any- 
thing, there  is  no  monkey  business,  but 
they  take  the  money  and  start  out  with 
a  terribly  bad  program.  There  is  nothing 
anybody  can  do  about  it  for  4  years.  They 
cannot  be  thrown  out  of  office.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  impeached  over  a  bad 
program,  because  even  a  bad  program 
makes  somebody  happy  with  the  money 
he  gets.  That  is  the  fallacy  of  providing 
these  funds  out  of  the  General  Treasiuy 

for  5  long  years.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  :leld  the  Senator  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  committee  had 
set  up  a  trust  fund  and  considered  it  as 
such,  then  the  Finance  Committee  could 
have  done  this  kind  of  a  job  with  a  for- 
mula. We  cannot  change  it.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  said  we  caimot  do 
anything  about  it  except  let  the  people 
take  care  of  a  mayor  or  county  commis- 
sioner who  misbehaves.  But  they  will  be 
in  office  for  4  years.  They  will  go  on  with 
their  bad  program  unless  we  amend  or 
repeal  the  law.  That  is  an  Alice-ln- Won- 
derland suggestion.  We  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  about  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
touch  this  program  for  a  long  time,  even 
if  there  are  bad  programs  in  it.  We  are 
going  to  hear  about  them.  Every  year  the 
money  will  come  out  of  the  General 
Treasury  without  anyone  being  able  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  continue  for  half  a  minute.  I  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  next.  Every 
school  board  in  the  United  States  is  go- 
ing to  come  in  here  and  ask  for  a  3 -year 
program,  not  subject  to  general  review 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  £ind 
HEW.  They  are  going  to  be  in  here  next, 
and  I  guess  we  cannot  deny  them  if  we 
follow  this  policy.  We  will  be  asked  to  let 
them  have  it  for  3  years  out  of  the  gen- 
eral treasury,  and  the  legislative  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  give  it  to  them,  and 
they  caimot  do  anything  about  it  except 
change  the  law.  They  are  not  going  to  do 
that. 

I  think  we  offered  a  burglary  insurance 
proposal  without  any  cost,  and  it  was  not 
taken.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  but 
suppose  there  is  a  bad  program  going  on 
and  a  person  is  In  office  for  4  years.  Who 
is  going  to  do  anything  about  it?  Not  the 
Finance  Committee.  They  are  going  to 
hear  about  it.  We  are  not  going  to  change 


the  law.  Everybody  will  join  and  say,  "Do 

not  touch  this." 

All  we  are  tn^g  to  do  is  provide  that 
once  in  awhile  somebody  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  it — not  chop  it  off.  We  do  not  chop 
off  a  formula.  But  we  will  say.  "Mr. 
Mayor  or  Mr.  Governor,  you  had  better 
take  another  look  at  what  is  wrong  with 
it." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutea  to  the  Sraiator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr,  President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
colloquy  between  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee  this  afternoon.  I  must  com- 
mend everyone  who  participated  on  the 
high  level  of  the  discussion.  After  all,  this 
is  not  a  personal  matter.  It  is  a  question, 
as  I  see  it.  of  building  into  this  legislation 
the  strongest  possible  protection  as  to 
how  the  money  Is  to  be  expended.  I  think 
that  is  the  issue. 

It  has  been  said  time  and  time  again 
today,  and  I  think  it  bears  repeating,  that 
the  real  gist  of  this  problem  is  who  can 
imdertake  and  continue  to  imdertake  the 
greatest  possible  oversight  on  a  $30  bil- 
lion program. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  for  the  protection  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  have  this  constant 
oversight.  Time  after  time  today  in- 
stances of  abuse  that  have  cropped  up 
have  been  mentioned.  We  were  told  about 
the  Los  Angeles  small  business  episode, 
which  would  not  have  been  caught  if  that 
had  not  been  surveyed  carefully,  albeit 
too  late  to  avoid  some  of  the  damage  that 
was  caused.  The  LEAA  episode  also  was 
commented  on,  I  believe  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  which  was  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  oversight  and  the 
effective  control  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  carry  out  in  that  respect. 
There  has  been  mounting  comment 
and  criticism  in  recent  years  of  the  de- 
clining powers  of  Congress  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  our  Government.  We  are  con- 
tinually warned  that  a  continuing  erosion 
of  the  legislative  authority,  in  one  form 
or  another,  can  pose  the  most  serious 
single  threat  to  the  existence  of  our 
democratic  process. 

I  agree  most  strongly.  The  Congress 
must  exercise  constant  care  to  insure 
that  its  vitality  as  the  only  representa- 
tive branch  of  Government  is  not  under- 
mined. We  are  the  guardians  of  con- 
gressional power,  for  only  through  our 
own  actions  can  this  authority  be  dele- 
gated. It  is  a  responsibility  we  carmot 
neglect,  either  through  haste  or  through 
political  compromise. 

In  my  view.  Congress  must  not  further 
delegate  one  of  its  most  Important 
powers — the  appropriation  authority 
that  controls  the  flow  of  public  funds. 
That  is  why  I  speak  now  in  support  of 
the  amendment  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllak)  on 
behalf  of  the  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  am  proud  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  am  a  member  of  that  committee, 
and  proud  to  be  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. As  Senator  McClkllak  has  al- 


ready emphasized,  passage  of  a  5-year 
appropriation  in  the  revenue-sharing  bill 
abrogates  congressional  authority — and 
responsibility — to  oversee  Federal  spend- 
ing. It  abandons  the  very  basic  principle 
of  annual  funding  and  armual  legislative 
review  of  appropriations.  It  capriciously 
passes  on  to  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
government  the  very  responsibility  that 
is  inherent  in  the  appropriation  power 
reserved  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  authority  not  only  to  .spend 
but  to  determine  that  such  spending  is 
carried  out  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
citizens  and  taxpayers. 

I  recognize  that  tremendous  pressures 
have  built  up  on  the  revenue-sharing  is- 
sue in  this  election  year.  Our  States, 
counties,  and  municipalities  are  clamor- 
ing for  more  financial  assistance  and 
have  largely  championed  the  principle 
of  revenue  sharing.  The  issue  has  become 
a  major  one  in  both  the  presidential  and 
congressional  races  There  is  a  growing 
mood  in  Congress,  if  I  am  assessing  the 
situation  correctly,  to  enact  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill  with  as  little  further  delay  as 
possible.  I  am  only  fearful  that  this  rush 
to  reach  one  goal  may  cause  us  to  over- 
look the  far  more  essential  goal  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  our  constitutional 
powers. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  has  ctHiceded  that  over  5 
years,  there  win  be  some  abuses  of  cxie 
kind  or  another.  I  think  it  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  every  Member  of  C(xigres8  to 
have  enough  oversight  to  be  able  to  cor- 
rect abuses  that  may  occur. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  consider  with 
great  caution  the  wisdom  of  shortcuttlng 
the  sound  principles  of  annual  slppto- 
priations.  And  I  would  remind  them  that 
it  is  still  possible  to  achieve  revenue  shar- 
ing legislation  without  that  shortcut,  for. 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  a»- 
sured  us,  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  csi  Appromlationfl  to 
delay  this  legialatiuL 

In  the  long  nm.  we  will  be  judged  not 
by  how  many  dollars  we  extend  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  but  by  how 
we  exercise — and  protect — the  authority 
and  responsibility  given  to  us  8(^^  by 
the  Constitution.  The  Congress — not  thJe 
executive  or  judicial  branches — is  the 
guardian  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  And  the 
Congress — not  the  executive  or  judicial 
branches — will  be  held  accountable. 

I  urge  senators  to  examine  once  again 
their  responsibilities  before  deciding  how 
they  will  vote  c»i  this  amendment.  I  urge 
them  to  make  a  close  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  problems  invc^ved  here,  and 
am  confident  that  if  they  do.  they  can- 
not do  otherwise  than  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Boiator 
from  Arkansas. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  perbape 
somewhat  belatedly,  I  want  to  assure  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  there  Is  no 
committee  chairman  in  this  body,  pres- 
ent or  past,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
whom  I  would  enjoy  serving  under  more 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  under 
his  leadership  when  he  was  chairman  of 
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the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions when  I  first  arrived  on  the  scene, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  may  be 
assured  that  if  the  situation  should  ever 
come  to  the  point  where  he  would  need 
only  1  vote  to  retain  his  chairmanship 
of    the    Appropriations    Committee,    it 
would  be  that  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, because  I  regurd  him  as  one  of  the 
all-time  great  Senators.  And  I  regret  to 
find  that  he.  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  is  Uking  a  position 
opposing  that  which  I  take  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  But  he  and 
I  will  be  as  good  friends  as  before,  and 
work  together  as  harmoniously  m  the 
future  as  we  have  in  the  past.  I  assure 
Senators  on  both  sides  that  there  is  no 
animus  at  all  in  this  matter,  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  a  difference  as  to  how  we 
should  proceed. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  the  matter 
of  this  bill  being  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  not  something  that  was  dic- 
tated by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  or 
any  other  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  matter  was  .referred  to  us 
by  the  Parliamentarian  under  the  rules, 
and  no  one  had  any  argument  about  the 
matter  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  because  it  clearly 
does  conuin  matters  completely  withm 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee. 

A  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  not  new  in  the  Senate. 
This  same  departure  in  points  of  view  oc- 
curred in  tiie  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was  the  subject  of  considerable  de- 
bate on  that  side.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  debate  on  this  side  is  in  much  better 
humor  and  much  less  acrimonious  than 
tiiat  which  was  reported  to  have  occurred 
between  tiie  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  over  a 
paraUel  when  this  biU  was  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  do  have  a  precedent,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  fact  that  the  Finance  Committee, 
under  certain  situations,  does  handle 
measures  containing  appropriation^.  For 
example,  here  is  language  ^^  the  S<KlaJ 
Security  Act.  from  section  401(a),  title 
42  of  the  United  States  Code: 

There  Is  approprUted  to  the  Federal  Old- 
AM.  and  Survivors  Inaiirance  Trust  Fund  for 
the  flflcal  yeax  ending  June  30.  1941.  and  for 
each  ascal  year  thereafter,  out  of  any  monl^ 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
amounts  equivalent  to  100  per  centum  of— 


30.  1976,  7  percent  of  the  Federal  Individual 
income  taxes  received  In  the  Treasury  during 
each  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977 
3  4  percent  of  the  Federal  individual  Income 
taxes  received  In  the  Treasury  during  such 
fiscal  vear. 


And  it  then  proceeds  to  list  the  taxes 
that  would  be  included  in  that  amount.  It 
then  goes  on  to  say : 

The  amounts  appropriated  .  .  .  shall  be 
transferred — 

And  it  states  the  fashion,  thus  and  so. 

Here  is  the  language  of  the  bill  before 
\is.  It  says,  in  language  which  is  almost 
Identical  to  the  language  I  read  pre- 
viously: 

There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund,  out  of  any  monies  in  the  Treasury  not 
othervfflse  appropriated,  amounts  equivalent 


(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
31^  percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income 
taxes  received  In  the  Treasury  during  such 
fiscal  year: 

(2)  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1973,  June  30,  1974.  June  30,  1975,  and  June 


Mr.  President,  that  type  of  language 
was  in  the  medicare  provision  when  Con- 
gress enacted  the  program  for  medical 
care,  under  social  security,  for  aged  per- 
sons. We  have  provided  triist  funds  in 
other  situations,  such  as  the  highway 
trust  fund,  the  unemployment  insurance 
trust  fund,  and  the  disability  insurance 
fund,  to  mention  only  a  few.  So  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee does  historically  handle  this  type 
of  matter  Involving  appropriations. 

There  is  the  matter  of  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  which  does  not  require  an 
appropriatior.  every  2  years;  it  simply 
provides  that  this  amount  of  money  will 
be  a  permanent  appropriation.  How  that 
squares  with  the  legal  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ^Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  I  do  not  know,  but  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  in  any  event;  constitu- 
tional lawyers  have  thought  "about  it 
down  through  the  years,  and  we  have 
met  that  constitutional  requirement. 

So  we  really  get  down  to  just  one  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  want  this  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  annual  appropriations  subject  to 
limitations  being  imposed  year  by  year, 
subject  to  Congress  declining  to  make  an 
appropriation  during  the  following  year 
because  it  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the 
program  is  being  run,  or  whether  we 
want  to  look  upon  this  as  it  conceptually 
exists,  not  in  the  Federal  Government 
but  in  most  of  the  governments  through- 
out the  entire  United  States. 

As  I  said  before,  Mr.  President,  one 
gains  the  impression  that  those  of  us  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance  are  not  being 
heard  by   those  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  seem 
the  other  way  around  to  one  who  agrees 
with  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  be- 
cause we  do  business  in  different  ways 
and  we  think  in  different  terms.  As  I  said 
before,  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  money  provided  by  this  bill  should 
be  a  permanent  type  appropriation,  why 
it  fits  the  way  the  Finance  Committee 
does  business,  why   it  is  inappropriate 
that  it  should  be  handled  as  an  annual 
review  appropriation,  and  why  it  does 
not  fit  the  way  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  business. 

The  sort  of  suggestions  we  make  and 
the  way  this  program  works  is  not  too 
well  understood  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  memberB.  because  they  do  not 
do  business  that  way.  It  is  foreign  to 
them,  because  they  do  not  do  business 
that  way.  They  cannot  agree  with  it, 
because  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
thinking  in  those  terms.  Those  of  us  on 
the  Finance  Committee  do  business  ex- 
actly that  way. 

That  is  how  our  programs  usually 
work.  If  we  institute,  for  example,  a  dis- 
ability insurance  program,  we  provide 
that  certain  revenues  shall  be  dedicated 
to  that  trust  fund,  and  that  those  pay- 
ments shall  be  paid  year  by  year,  as  long 
as  this  Government  shall  exist,  unless 
someone  wants  to  change  the  law.  If  we 
start  a  social  security  program  or  a  medi- 


cal care  program  imder  social  security, 
we  provide  that  the  revenues  will  go  to 
this  fund  and  the  money  will  be  paid  out 
to  provide  these  benefits,  hopefully  for- 
ever or  as  long  as  this  Oovernment  shall 
last.  When  we  started  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  trust  fund,  we  imposed 
a  tax  and  dedicated  the  money  into  that 
fund,  and  we  hope  that  as  long  as  we  are 
plagued  with  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, these  l)enefits  will  be  paid. 

So  this  pattern  does  fit  the  way  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  has  historically  oper- 
ated and  the  way  the  jurisdiction  his- 
torically has  been  assigned  by  precedent 
in  the  Senate,  as  between  the  committees 
and  for  these  programs. 

I  could  not  help  note  that  in  a  very 
eloquent  speech  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore;  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  our  points  o*-view.  He 
said  that  no  government  would  provide 
money  5  years  in  advance.  Perhaps  the 
Governor  of  Rhode  Islanc  did  not  do 
business  that  way,  but  the  majority  of 
States  in  the  Union  provide  money  that 
way,  for  more  than  5  years  in  advance. 
Most  States  have  a  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. We  do  in  Louisiana.  We  dedicate 
the  money  that  comes  in  from  cigarette 
taxes  to  a  fund  to  help  support  the  local 
communities.  We  hope  that  money  win 
be  coming  in  forever,  as  long  as  people 
choose  to  smoke  cigarettes,  into  a  fund  to 
help  support  the  city  governments. 

Maryland  dedicates  a  certain  share  of 
the  income  tax  money  into  a  fund  to  help 
support  the  local  communities,  and  that 
money  goes  on  indefinitely. 

Those  State  revenue-sharing  programs 
do  not  Involve  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
calling  in  all  the  mayors  and  asking  how 
they  use  all  their  money,  or  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maryland  calling  in  the  mayors 
or  county  commissioners  and  bringing 
them  before  a  hearing  to  see  how  they 
use  the  revenue-sharing  money.  They  do 
not  do  business  that  way.  It  is  completely 
different  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's procediu-e. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
in  most  States,  because  of  the  different 
wealth  of  the  various  local  taxing  units, 
they  have  education  equalization  pro- 
grams, so  that  State  funds  go  down  to 
the  coimty  level  or  the  city  level  in  or- 
der to  equalize  the  money  available  for 
education?  And  is  not  that  provided  on 
a  constant,  continuing  basis,  rather  than 
on  an  annual  appropriation  basis? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  done  hi  Louisiana,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  done  In  most  States  of  the 
Union.  A  certain  share  of  State  revenues 
is  distributed  among  all  the  units  of  local 
government  to  help  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibility in  the  education  field.  We  do 
that,  and  I  am  sure  most  other  States 
have  something  similar. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Did  the  chairman  hear 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  I  did. 
imply  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  not  do  this  is  that  we  do  not  icnow 
the  men  who  will  be  in  office  4  years  from 
now? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Are  we  appropriating 
for  men  or  for  governmental  imits? 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
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Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Finance 
committee,  it  should  not  make  any  dif- 
ference who  the  Governor  happens  to  be 
next  year  or  the  year  after,  as  to  whether 
the  State  gets  its  share  of  the  money. 
It  should  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  Governor  is  a  prudent  man 
or  an  imprudent  man.  For  that  matter, 
we  would  hope  that  in  the  event  a  Gov- 
ernor should  do  something  unwise  or 
even  corrupt,  the  procedures  that  the 
people  have  spelled  out  in  that  area  to 
nrotect  them  against  poor  government 
would  take  effect,  rather  than  Congress 
having  to  repeal  an  act  of  Congress. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  Senator  knows, 
as  do  I,  that  whether  we  are  happy  or 
unhappy  with  our  experience  with  reve- 
nue sharing  years  from  now,  those  gov- 
ernments are  still  going  to  be  here.  We 
are  not  going  to  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness by  cutting  off  their  revenue  shar- 
ing They  will  be  here,  doing  the  best 
they  can  to  try  to  serve  their  people  and 
to  provide  for  their  needs. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Governor  should 
be  an  imprudent  man,  is  there  anything 
we  can  do  about  it? 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  on  this  level.  We  do 
not  have  the  power  to  impeach  him.  I  am 
sure  that  even  our  strongest  opponents, 
especially  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
would  not  want  to  give  us  the  right  to 
impeach  a  Governor  because  he  tmwlsely 
spent  some  money  that  was  made  avail- 
able either  by  the  taxes  the  people  pay 
locally  or  by  some  of  the  revenue  we  di- 
rected to  help  that  government. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  feel  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  strengthening  those  gov- 
ernments, but  we  will  have  to  rely  upon 
the  good  judgment  of  the  people  to  elect 
good  officials,  and  we  will  have  to  rely 
upon  those  officials  to  provide  the  money 
and  spend  it  wisely  for  the  needs  of  their 
people.  That  is  how  it  has  always  been. 
We  would  like  to  see  the  government 
be  strong  at  the  grassroots  level,  believ- 
ing that  by  being  strong  there,  it  vrtll  be 
strong  all  the  way  up.  We  feel  that  by 
strengthening  the  local  government,  we 
would  be  strengthening  the  Federal 
Government  as  well. 

The  whole  concept  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, as  has  been  said  by  those  who  oppose 
this  approach,  is  truly  revolutionary — 
but  only  to  Congress.  It  is  not  revolu- 
tionary to  the  States.  They  have  revenue 
sharing. 

Louisiana  has  revenue  sharing  in  sev- 
eral ways.  We  share  the  cigarette  tax 
money  with  the  local  commimities.  We 
share  the  severance  tax  moneys  with  the 
areas  from  which  the  tax  is  collected. 
So  revenue  sharing  is  a  rather  general 
concept.  It  exists  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  States,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a 
new  concept  to  most  Governors  or  most 
mayors,  because  they  do  it  to  help  the  lo- 
cal government  or  they  benefit  from  it. 
It  is  this  concept  that  we  seek  to  im- 
plement. In  those  States  that  have  rev- 
enue sharing,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  annual 
appropriation  or  annual  review  or  the 
government  that  is  sharing  second- 
guessing  the  government  that  is  bene- 
fiting from  the  sharing. 

I  recall  that  when  I  was  the  executive 
counsel  to  the  Governor  ol  Louisiana,  we 
Initiated  the  first  statewide  revenue 
sharing,  no  strings  attached  assistance 


to  the  city  goveriunents  in  Louisiana.  I 
was  a  candidate  for  office  that  year,  and  I 
was  disappointed  that  in  many  of  the 
cities  there  was  not  more  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  strengthened  those  local 
governments  by  providing  revenue  from 
the  State  to  the  cities.  I  did  not  see  the 
pubhc  improvements  and  the  evidence  of 
additional  revenue  to  those  city  govern- 
ments that  I  would  have  liked  to  see.  In 
some  c€ises,  I  even  went  to  the  extent  of 
asking  some  mayors — and  even  the  Gov- 
ernor— to  put  some  of  that  revenue  shar- 
ing money  into  something  like  street 
lights  or  sidewalks,  so  people  could  see 
and  feel  it,  so  that  they  would  know 
they  were  getting  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
creased tax  that  had  been  voted  to  im- 
plement revenue  sharing.  Over  a  period 
of  time,  I  concluded  that  the  concept  was 
correct. 

Whether  the  local  community  puts  it 
into  something  that  is  tangible  or  some- 
thing that  is  intangible  if  they  fulfill 
their  mission,  they  have  carried  out  the 
intent  of  revenue  sharing  which  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  local  governments  are 
far  less  able  to  raise  money  than  the 
State  governments,  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  far  less  able  to  raise  money 
than  the  Federal  Grovemment.  It  makes 
good  sense  and  exists  in  almost  every 
State  of  the  Union  that  the  State  will 
share  some  revenue  with  the  coimties 
and  the  cities.  So  it  makes  sense  that  we 
ought  to  have  this  experiment — and  we 
propose  it  on  a  5-year  basis — that  the 
Federal  Government,  being  the  strong- 
est of  them  all,  will  proceed  to  share  rev- 
enues with  the  local  communities  and 
with  the  State  governments. 

I  know  that  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  deeper  in  debt 
than  all  the  governments  of  the  world 
put  together.  From  time  to  time,  I  have 
managed  debt  limit  bills,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  when  those  bills 
come  up,  it  is  usually  not  the  Finance 
Committee  that  has  put  us  in  debt.  It  is 
the  other  committees,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees, doing  their  duty  as  best  they  can. 
We  find  ourselves  deeply  in  debt,  and 
those  of  us  on  the  Finance  Committee 
have  to  try  to  pass  a  tax  or  ask  the  Na- 
tion to  raise  the  debt  limit  in  order  to 
pay  the  bills.  Like  the  Treasury,  we  must 
take  the  flagellation  for  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  in  debt,  and  we  are  not 
the  ones  who  put  it  there.  Even  so,  Mr. 
President,  we  recognize  in  cases  like 
that — I  have  explained  it  but  I  will  say 
it  again — we  can  talk  all  we  want  about 
fiscal  distress  in  this  Government  but  it 
is  still  the  strongest  and  the  wealthiest 
Goverrunent  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
has  greater  capacity  to  do  what  it  wants 
to  do,  whatever  that  may  be — and  it  is 
usually  for  good — than  any  country  on 
the  face  of  the  good  Lord's  green  earth. 
We  should  be  happy  it  is  that  way.  We 
are  still  strong  enough  to  provide  aid  to 
foreign  governments  all  around  the 
world.  We  are  still  strong  enough  so  that 
we  can  do  a  great  number  of  things  which 
could  not  be  done  by  a  government  with 
fewer  resources. 

Here  we  say  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  so  much  stronger,  not  only 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth  eco- 
nomically and  in  every  other  way,  but  so 


much  stronger  also  in  our  capacity  to 
raise  revenue,  that  we  should  share  some 
revenue  with  the  local  governments.  So 
we  do.  in  this  bill. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  believe 
in  that  concept,  we  should  not  vote  to 
have  it  vrith  strings  on  it.  In  the  Finance 
Committee  we  resisted  strings;  we  even 
took  off  some  of  the  strings  we  foimd  on 
the  bill  sent  to  us.  We  would  think  the 
most  onerous  string  of  all  would  be  this 
matter  of  having  to  come  in  each  year 
and  ask  for  next  year's  installment  of 
money  without  being  certain  they  ?^-ill 
get  it.  not  knowing  whether  they  will  or 
they  will  not.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
unjust,  even  though  it  might  cause  a 
scandal  to  suggest  it,  than  to  have  little 
governments  that  had  planned  on  their 
activities  and  essential  needs  being  fi- 
nanced by  revenue  which  would  then  be 
cut  off,  where  some  o^  the  governments 
might  find  as  much  as  one- third  of  their 
entire  revenue  was  cut  off  because   of 
some  imprudent  mayor  or  governor  who 
had  mishandled  revenue-sharing  money. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  hap- 
pened in  any  State  of  the  Union  where 
a  State  cut  off  its  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram to  a  mayor  or  a  coimty  commis- 
sioner who  had  been  imprudent.  I  do 
not  have  any  doubt  that  we  will  not  do  it. 
either.  I  would  liardly  think  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  want  to  do 
it,  even  if  it  could.  But  it  does  put  the 
State  and  local  governments  under  the 
sword  of  Damocles  leaving  them  won- 
dering what  the  result  will  be. 

There  will  be  another  result  which  is 
much  more  Ukely  to  happen  and  that  is 
that  Senators,  Flepresentatives,  and 
candidates  for  office  will  go  out  and  pre- 
sent themselves  to  their  constituents, 
perhaps  a  labor  group,  and  they  will  say, 
"Now,  we  voted  and  we  tried  to  guaran- 
tee you  the  prevailing  wage  rate  under 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  but  unfortunately 
sometHie  put  an  amendment  in  there  to 
say  that  the  Etevis-Bacon  Act  would  not 
apply.  But  I  assure  you.  my  friends,  that 
when  I  go  back  there,  I  will  join  those 
who  think  as  you  do  and  we  will  see  that 
the  E>a vis-Bacon  wage  rate  is  paid  in  any 
case,  without  any  exception.'' 

Another  opportunity  could  present  it- 
self to  go  before  a  veterans'  organiza- 
tion and  say,  "My  friends,  we  will  guar- 
antee every  man  who  has  offered  his 
life  for  his  country  on  the  battlefield  a 
job  in  city  and  State  government  in 
America.  I  sjn  going  to  put  an  amend- 
ment on  that  revenue  sharing  bill  and 
guarantee  that  either  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  or  the  State  government  will 
give  to  every  combat  veteran  in  the 
United  States  or,  for  that  matter,  any- 
one who  ever  even  got  a  draft  notice,  the 
first  job  available.  When  I  get  back  there. 
I  will  put  in  my  amendment  and,  if  need 
be.  I  will  filibuster  to  keep  the  revenue 
stmring  bill  from  passing  until  they  agree 
to  accept  my  amendment  that  every  city, 
county,  and  State  will  give  job  prefereice 
to  every  deserving  veteran  or  his  widow." 
I  can  see  it  now.  So  that  every  year  we 
would  have  to  go  through  the  same  proc- 
ess that  we  are  in  the  process  of  going 
through  now  and  went  through  from  & 
pjn.  imtil  8  p.m.  last  night,  when  we  had 
the  Hartke  amendments.  Some  of  these 
amendments,  I  regret  to  say.  were  recom- 
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mended  by  the  President  of  t^e  ^nUed 
States  even  though  I  heard  me  Fresl- 
dent  make  a  speech  that  we  should  not 
have  any  strings  of  any  sort  attached  to 

^  Mr.  GURNBY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  txjuislana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield.  „„+ i„f^ 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  Hartke  amendments.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  revenue  sharing  principle.  I  do  want 
to  sav  that  the  Finance  Committee  ha* 
brought  out  a  very  fine  bill  -But  I  do  ask 
this  question:  What  review  is  there  gotog 
to  be  M  any.  as  to  how  the  local  goveni- 
menu  handle  this  money,  once  they  get 

if 

Mr  LONG.  Senator,  we  would  require, 
first,  u  report  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  how  they  propose  to  spend  the 
money,  and  also  require  that  they  ad- 
vertise it  to  their  own  people,  saying  how 
they  are  gomg  to  spend  the  money:  sec- 
ond after  they  spend  it,  they  will  give 
us  a  report  on  how  it  was  spent,  and 
they  will  tell  their  own  people  how  it  was 
spent.  Also  we  would  make  the  uses  of 
this  money  subject  to  audit  by  the  Treas- 
ury- Department. 

I  would  say.  Senator,  that  there  are 
more  conditions  placed  on  it  than  we  in 
Louisiana  place  on  our  revenue  sharing 
when  we  share  State  revenue  with  the 
city  governments.  We  do  not  put  that 
many  conditions  on  it.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  States  in  this  Nation, 
including  Maryland,  to  my  certam 
knowledge,  share  revenues  derived  from 
their  income  taxes  with  their  local  gov- 
ernments. I  am  not  aware  of  any  that  do 

not  do  it.  J  ^w  4.  TTT» 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  understand  that,  we 
have  revenue  sharing  in  Florida.  We  have 
had  it  there  for  many  years.  There  is 
no  checkout  for  a  few  years.  I  am  not 
altogether  wedded  to  that  principle  I 
think  that  may  not  be  the  best  one.  but 
let  me  ask  the  Senator  again:  He  says 
that  reports  will  be  made  as  to  how  the 
money  is  spent.  I  did  not  understand 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
in  this  picture.  The  reports  are  made  to 
him.  or  to  Congress? 

Mr.    LONG.  They    are   made    to    the 
Treasury  and  the  Treasury  then  reports 
to  Congress  so  that  we  would  bring  both 
the  Treasury  and  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  OfBce  into  the  picture.  Insofar  as  we 
want  him  in  the  picture,  to  help  advise 
us  whether  the  money  is  being  spent 
wisely   But  we  believe  that  this  revenue 
sharing  bill,  if  it  is  to  be  enacted,  should 
not  be  on  an  annual  appropriation  basis. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  revenue  shar- 
ing  the   State  and   local   governments 
should  be  able  to  depend  on  it  year  by 
year  and  be  able  to  make  plans  as  to 
the  use  of  the  money.  With  an  annual 
appropriation  there  is  a  danger  of  hav- 
ing the  whole  thing  cut  off;  you  start 
them  out  and  let  them  go  down  the  road 
for  a  few  years.  Then  somebody  does 
something  you  think  is  unwise,  and  the 
nrst  thing  you  know  you  say  it  should 
be  cut  off.  and  then  they  find  they  are  in 
worse  shape  than  if  there  had  been  no 
revenue  faring  in  the  first  place. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  have  revenue 
sharing  it  must  be  on  a  long-term  basis 
so  that  local  governments  can  plan  on 


it  rather  than  not  being  able  to  make 
plans  which  rely  on  the  revenue  sharing 
funds.  . 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  principle,  but  I  go  back 
to  the  reports  and  ask  if  these  reports 
that  are  made,  are  they  going  to  be  just 
like  the  several  himdred  thousand  other 
reports  that  we  get,  or  is  the  committee 
actually  going  to  take  a  look  at  them 
every  year  and  find  out  if  this  thing  is 
working,  because  I  do  think,  even  though 

I  heartily  support  the  biU 

Mr  LONG.  We  wUl  look  at  them.  We 
will  study  them.  We  will  glean  what 
knowledge  we  can  from  them.  We  wiU  be 
alerted  as  to  whether  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  amend  the  program  or  a  good  idea  to 
continue  it  after  5  years. 

Now.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  com- 
mittee studying  the  same  reports  and 
studying  the  same  information.  That  is 
nothing  new  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
We  have  two  or  three  other  committees 
making  a  study  in  areas  in  which  we  have 
jurisdiction.  We  do  not  argue  about  that. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  it.  we  take  no 
affront  to  it  at  all.  We  would  expect  that 
the  Finance  Committee  and,  I  am  sure, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  will  study  the  reports  to  see  how 
the  money  is  used,  to  see  how  well  the 
program  is  working. 

Now.  we  do  not  think,  however,  that 
it  should  be  the  way  the  Appropriations 
Committee  usually  does  bushiess  and 
would  like  to  have  it;  that  is,  if  they  do 
not  like  the  way  it  is  going,  they  cut  off 
the  whole  thing  after  a  year.  I  think  it 
should  be  a  5-year  bill,  and.  hopefully, 
before  the  5  years  or  maybe  after  3^2 
years  or  4  years— but  certainly  before  the 
5  years  is  over— to  give  all  the  communi- 
ties the  answer  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
gress will  continue  the  program  or  not 
continue  it.  based  on  what  the  reports 
will  show. 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  rollcall  vote  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  with 
the  warning  bell  to  be  sounded  after  the 
first  2  Vi  minutes. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 

right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  revise  my  request. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
Just  discuss  the  matter  for  a  moment 
with  the  Senator,  I  would  feel  a  little 
afraid  that  on  the  first  roUcall  vote,  and 
only  the  first— because  I  am  not  worried 
about  the  others— that  some  Senators 
who  might  have  planned  for  the  usual 
time  for  the  rollcall  might  have  difficulty 
in  getting  here.  So  I  would  hope  that  for 
the  first  rollcall  we  would  aUow  a  few 
more  minutes  than  would  be  the  case  for 
the  others. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  revise  my  request  to  make  it  encom- 
pass only  the  remaining  rollcall  votes  fol- 
lowing the  rollcall  vote  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  amendment. 
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The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Witho»* 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIMS   LIMITATION  ON   HUMPHBET  AMKNBltans 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  vote  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  has  a  series  of  five  amend- 
ments.  I  have  discussed  these  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  and  with  the  distinguished 
mover  of  the  amendments. 

I.  therefore,  based  on  my  conversa- 
tions, feel  that  I  am  authorized  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent,  and  I  do  re- 
quest unanimous  consent,  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  each  such  amend- 
ment of  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

(Mr.  Humphrey)  .         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  provide  that  there  will  be  no  holdup— 
I  repeat— no  delay  in  the  fimding  of 
revenue  sharing  for  this  year  or  for  the 
retroactive  revenue  sharing  provided  by 
the  Finance  Committee  bill — but  that  in 
the  future— after  the  current  fiscal 
year— that  is  1973— revenue  sharing  will 
be  considered  like  any  other  appropria- 
tion and  require  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee action.  ^  „ 

Mr.  President,  what  the  McCleUan 
amendment  does  is  to  require  that  fa 
this  appropriation  of  $6  biUlon  armually, 
we  go  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

And  what  is  wrong  with  that?  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  the  authority  to 
authorize  these  revenue  sharing  expendl- 
tiu-es,  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand how  we  can  Justify  action  by  the 
Finance  Committee  not  only  authorizing 
such  a  large  expenditure  but  actually  ap- 
propriating it.  n  the  Finance  Committee 
can  do  so  in  this  case,  then  there  simply 
is  no  Justifiable  fimction  remaining  for 
the  Appropriations  Conunittee  or  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  have  been  a 
time  when  the  Congress  did  not  need 
the  appropriations  process.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  whoi  it  was  imneces- 
sary  for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
separately  consider  expenditures  of  the 
various  authorizing  committees.  There 
have  been  periods  in  our  history  when 
Federal   spending   was   imder   contna, 
when  the  budget  was  typically  in  bal- 
ance, when  there  was  no  great  need  to 
be  concerned  about  ordering  priorities, 
no  need  to  make  the  pahiful  choices  be- 
tween compethig  expenditure  programs, 
but  Mr.  President  if  there  were  such  pe- 
riods in  our  history  every  alert  citizen 
knows  that  this  is  not  the  case  today. 

This  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  on  the  brink  of  expending  the 
stupendous  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars.  It  is  true  that  our  economy  is 
bigger  than  ever,  but  even  in  relation  to 
the  size  of  our  economy  this  Federal  Gov- 


-Binent  Is  expending  about  22  percent 
rfthuB  enth-e  gross  national  product— 
^  to  a  record  proportion— and  an  im- 
^se  aUocation  of  our  total  resources. 
Sren  allowing  for  rising  prices  and 
WKber  pay.  our  Federal  spending  is  al- 
iSdy  bigger,  far  bigger  than  at  any  time 
See  the  height  of  Worid  War  H. 

vbiat  the  McClellan  sunendment 
would  do  would  be  to  requh-e  that  the 
ADProprlations  Committees  and  the  ap- 
wopriation  action  of  the  House  and 
Senate  continue  to  exercise  a  coordinat- 
ing ordering  and  limitation  of  much  of 
this  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that 
some  funds — especially  trust  fimds — 
such  as  the  highway  trust  fund  and  the 
social  security  trust  fund,  provide  a  basis 
for  substantial  expenditures  without  go- 
ing through  the  appropriations  process. 
But  in  these  cases  the  expenditures  come 
from  specific,  largely  segregated  taxes 
that  are  precisely  assigned  to  the  par- 
ticular functions  for  which  the  funds  are 
raised.  ^  _. 

Why  should  not  revenue  sharing  be 
treated  the  same  way?  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  appropriations  made  by  this 
Congress,  none,  not  a  single  one.  more 
clearly  Justifies  the  full  appropriations 
process  for  its  consideration  and  action 
than  revenue  sharing. 

Consider:  Are  special  taxes  assessed  to 
raise  the  funds  for  revenue  sharing?  No, 
indeed;  the  funds  for  revenue  sharing 
come  directly  out  of  the  Treasury.  From 
where?  From  the  general  fund.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senate  defeats  this 
McClellan  amendment  it  will  be  shatter- 
ing a  precedent.  There  is  no  other  ex- 
penditure from  the  general  fimd  which 
is  now  made  without  going  through  the 
regular  appropriation  process,  except 
public  debt  transactions  and  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt.  And,  Mr.  President, 
those  permanent  appropriations  are  of 
an  entirely  different  character. 

What  a  precedent.  If  this  can  be  done 
for  revenue  sharing,  there  remains  no 
argument — none — for  not  abolishing  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  en- 
tire appropriations  process. 

Now.  can  it  be  said  that  these  are  tech- 
nical arguments,  that  after  all.  we  Just  do 
not  need  the  kind  of  appropriations  re- 
consideration and  surveillance  over  reve- 
nue sharing  that  we  require  for  defense 
spending  or  expenditures  on  the  farm 
program?  Is  this  true? 

Think  about  it.  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  Just  not  another 
spending  program  that  more  clearly  re- 
quires regular  appropriations  review 
than  revenue  sharing. 

Here  we  are  engaging  In  a  new,  tm- 
tried.  imtested  program,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor spending  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment—a mammoth  $30  billion,  with  vir- 
tually no  gulde'Jnes,  no  limits,  no  ve- 
hicle for  surveillanc«  or  review.  We  are 
simply  handing  out  this  huge  amount  of 
the  taxpayer's  money,  and  we  give  away 
this  vast,  new  expenditure.  What  is  this 
but  an  unprecedented  departure  which 
can  be  used  to  Justify  any  dispersal  from 
the  general  funds  of  our  Government. 
And  in  this  case  defeat  of  the  McClellan 
amendment  means  no  review  for  5  years. 
Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  for  my 
colleagues — if  this  body  defeats  the  Mc- 


Clellan amendment  it  will  be  an  act  of 
irresponsibility  and  I  choose  my  words 
deliberately  and  carefully.  It  will  mean 
that  the  Senate  chooses  not  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  new.  untried,  unprece- 
dented expenditure  of  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  5  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  all  this  as  one  who 
sui>ports  the  revenue-sharing  bill  in  its 
present  form.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  done  a  brilliant 
and  remarkably  fair  Job  on  this  bill  and 
tinder  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  done  even  better. 

My   State   of    Wisconsin,   cities   and 
towns  and  villages  in  my  State  need  this 
bill.  In  some  cases  they  desperately  need 
it.  I  have  heard  Governors  and  mayors 
make  eloquent  and  completely  convinc- 
ing cases  for  this   kind  of   assistance. 
In  fact  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
delay  this  bill  even  for  a  day— to  send  it 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee — that 
is  why  I  think  the  McClellan  amendment 
represents  a  highly  sensible  compromise. 
It  would  not  delay  the  bill  at  all.  It  would 
not  postpone  for  even  1  day  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  our  hard  pressed 
States  and  cities,  but  it  would  require 
that  after  this  fiscal  year — that  is  begin- 
ning July  1  of  next  year,  revenue  sharing 
would    go    through    the    appropriations 
process. 

Under  the  McClellan  amendment,  the 
Congress — House  and  Senate — would 
then  have  a  chance  to  reexamine  and  re- 
consider this  sharp  new  departure  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  Changes  in  the  program 
might  be  minor,  but  does  any  Senator 
really  believe  that  there  will  not  be  some 
mistakes — probably  some  serious  mis- 
takes— possibly  some  scandals  developing 
this  colossal  expenditure?  Of  course 
there  will. 

The  McClellan  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  the  Congress  will  exercise  the 
same  responsible  degree  of  review  and 
surveillance  over  this  program  that  we 
maintain  over  virtually  every  other  ex- 
penditure from  the  general  fund  of  this 
Government.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3   minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Nebraska.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  McClel- 
lan) to  the  revenue  sharing  legislation 
before  us.  It  is  necessarj'  in  the  interests 
of  maintaining  sound,  reasonable  control 
and  legislative  oversight  over  our  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  It  Is  presented  not  as 
an  individual  proposal  representing 
merely  his  own  views,  but  as  the  position 
of  the  Saiate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. It  is  the  Tninimum  action  needed  to 
safeguard  the  appropriation  process 
from  abuse. 

The  need  for  the  McCleUan  amend- 
ment arises  from  the  fact  that  the  rev- 
enue sharing  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  simply  shortcuts 
the  appropriation  process  entirely,  not 
only  for  this  year  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
5-year  period  of  the  bill.  As  the  bill  is 
written,  none  of  the  payments  out  of  the 


Treasury  for  this  program  would  have  to 
pass  before  the  Aroroprlatlons  Commit- 
tee at  all.  No  congressional  review  of  the 
maimer  in  which  the  program  is  han- 
dled, or  the  way  in  which  the  funds  are 
expended  is  provided  for.  Once  we  have 
passed  this  bill  as  reported,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  say  about  the  matter. 
Congress  will  have  abdicated  any  further 
function. 

This  shortcutting  of  the  appropria- 
tion process  is  accomplished  by  creating 
a  so-called  revenue-sharing  trust  fund, 
into  which  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
Income   tax   revenue   of   the   Treasury 
would  be  paid.  Out  of  the  trust  ftmd 
would    automatically    be    paid    to    the 
States  and  local  governments  each  year, 
without  further  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress, the  stuns  stated  in  the  bill — $2,650 
biUion  for  fiscal  year  1972  covering  one- 
half  a  year,  $5,450  billion  for  the  full  fis- 
cal year  1973,  and  so  on.  However,  at  no 
time  is  the  balance  of  money  in  the  so- 
called  trust  fimd  reserved  from  other 
uses,  or  dedicated  to  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program  alone.  Ordinarily  we  think 
of  a  trust  fund  as  being  handled  by  a 
fiduciary  for  certain  limited  purposes, 
but  there  is  no  fiduciary  relationship 
here. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  balance  in  the 
so-called  trust  fund  is  more  than  is 
needed  to  cover  the  authorized  revenue- 
sharing  figure,  the  remaining  money  Is 
simply  returned  to  the  Treasury.  The  bill 
contains  no  commitment  that  we  v/ill  re- 
serve 7  percent  of  the  Federal  individual 
income  taxes  for  revenue  sharing.  The 
figure  of  7  percent  is  simply  the  statistic 
used  for  budgetary  plarmlng.  It  is  not  a 
revenue  dedicated  to  this  purpose,  in  th« 
same  way  that  certain  social  security 
revenues  are  dedicated  to  the  Federal  old 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust  fund, 
or  certain  highway  user  revenues  art 
dedicated  for  transportation  purposes. 

In  fact,  the  so-called  revenue-sharinf 
trust  fund  is  really  a  sham  and  a  delu* 
sion.  It  exists  only  on  paper,  not  in  real- 
ity. The  reaUty  of  this  bill  is  that  it  ap- 
propriates— without  passing  through  thi 
normal  appr<«jriation  prcxiess  at  all- 
very  large  sums  of  money  for  the  next 
5  years — a  total  of  $29,575  blUion  al- 
together. 

There  has  been  no  adequate  reasta 
shown  why  we  should  circumvent  the 
normal  appropriation  process  In  thi« 
manner.  There  are  strong  reasons  why 
we  should  not. 

Most  importantly,  the  Finance  C?om- 
mittee  langxiage  rejects  the  basic  propo- 
sition that  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
emment  should  be  provided  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  This  is  the  fotmdaUon  on 
which  rests  the  concept  of  congressional 
control  of  the  purse  strings. 

Second,  by  granting  5  yearb  of  reve- 
nue in  a  single  action,  we  shall  give  up 
any  real  power  of  congressional  review 
over  how  the  program  is  bein«  con- 
ducted. Do  we  really  want  to  relinquish 
this  vital  power  so  easily?  I  do  not  think 


Much  has  been  made  of  the  supposed 
conflict  between  the  Finance  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  on  this  matter. 
Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  I  would  not  want  to 
Infringe  on  any  fightful  prerogatives  of 
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the  Finance  Committee.  Yet  I  think  the 
McClellan  amendment  has  been  care- 
fully drafted  to  meet  the  legitimate  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  against 
annual  appropriations. 

First  of  all,  objection  was  made  that 
there  would  not  be  time  to  provide  the 
revenue  grants  for  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973  if  the  whole  appropriations 
process  had  to  start  from  the  very  be- 
ginning this  late  m  the  year,  in  Septem- 
ber.  That  is  true.  But  the  McClellan 
amendment  takes  account  of  that  prob- 
lem by  Incorporating  in  its  own  language 
the  appropriation  of  the  1972  money  and 
the  1973  money.  So.  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments will  get  their  first  installment  of 
shared  revenue  just  as  quickly  with  the 
McClellan  amendment  as  without  it. 

A  second  objection  raised  against  the 
annual  appropriation  process  has  been 
the  supposed  need  to  assure  State  and 
local  governments  in  advance  of  exactU' 
how  much  money  they  will  receive.  How- 
ever the  McCleUan  amendment  recog- 
nizes this  need  also,  by  specifically  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  be  made  each 
year  for  the  fiscal  year  ahead  of  the 
appropriaUon  act  being  enacted.  That  is 
contained  in  subsection  (d)(2)  of  the 
McClellan  amendment  under  the  head- 
ing "Advance  Funding." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  reckless  in  the  extreme  for  us  to  grant 
a  5-year  appropriation  for  this  new.  un- 
tried program,  with  no  provision  at  all 
for  congressional  review.  We  have  not 
done  that  with  other  new  programs. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  We  have  a 
severe  financial  problem  at  the  Federal 
level  as  surely  we  know.  This  revenue- 
sharing  program  will  work  just  as  well 
if  we  launch  into  it  in  a  moderate  man- 
ner, without  throwing  overboard  all  the 
principles  of  Ciovemment  financing  we 
have  learned  through  years  of  hard  ex- 

Mr    LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
impressed  with  the  arguments  being 
made  here  this  afternoon.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points.  The 
first  point  Is  that  the  testimony  that  has 
now  been  taken  by  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  precisely  the 
cause  of  the  problem.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  this  oversight  function  and  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  hold  tightly  to  the 
purse  strings  because  we  have  seen  that 
money  parceled  out  in  that  way  Is  not 
well  spent.  That  is  exactly  why  we  need 
revenue  sharing. 

If  we  are  going  to  let  the  local  people, 
who  know  the  local  problems  better  than 
we  do.  spend  the  money  where  it  will  be 
wisely  spent  to  solve  the  local  needs  and 
the  local  problems,  we  have  to  cut  loose  of 
these  strings.  That  is  what  revenue  shar- 
ing is  all  about. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  testimony,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  knows.  We  have 
heard  the  pleas  of  all  of  these  people  that 
we  have  been  doling  out  this  money 
through   the   oversight,  function.   As   a 


consequence  we  have  not  been  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  No.  1  problems,  to 
the  problems  that  have  the  greatest  sup- 
port of  the  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator    from    Wyoming    1    additional 

minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  secondly. 
I  think  the  point  must  be  msule  that  the 
Stales  must  have  this  money  and  must 
know  that  it  will  be  there.  For  instance, 
the  schools  have  demonstrated  concern. 
Everyone  is  being  assured  by  Congress 
that  the  money  will  be  available.  They 
then  find  that  we  wait  until  the  school 
vear  is  half  over  before  we  appropriate  it. 
Right  now  we  are  forced  to  pass  con- 
tinuing resolutions  because  we  fail  to  ap- 
prove appropriation  bills  on  time.  We 
have  a  long  record  of  postponing  this  de- 
cisionmaking responsibility. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic  error  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  my  very  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes    to    the    Senator  from 

Colorado.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  a  few  points  and  I  will  make  them 
quickly.  I  am  sorrj'  it  is  so  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
to  discuss  the  matter. 

First  of  all,  I  support  the  revenue  shar- 
ing. However.  I  think  that  the  reason  for 
it  is  simply  because  the  money  is  not  at 
the  local  level  to  finance  the  necessary- 
improvements  and  services  that  the  local 
community  needs.  And  it  is  basically  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has 
usurped  the  basic  means  and  the  greatest 
number  of  means  for  raising  revenue. 

Second.  I  do  not  want  anj-thing  I  say 
to  be  taken  as  critical  of  members  of  the 
Committee   on   Finance.    I   think   they 
have  done  a  fine  job.  I  only  hope  we 
do  not  get  so  many  strings  on  this  meas- 
ure that  it  will  be  necessary-  for  me  to 
back  out  in  my  support  of  the  bill  be- 
cause to  me  this  bill  is  worth  nothing  if 
we  put  a  lot  of  strings  on  it  and  then 
hand  it  to  our  people. 
Third,  rule  XXV  states  simply: 
The    Committee    on     Appropriations,    to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  appro- 
priations of  the  revenue  for  the  support  of 
the  Government. 


to  oversight  and  review.  The  Commltt«e 
on  Appropriations  is  not  basically  the 
committee  in  this  Congress  that  is  re- 
sponsible  for  legislative  oversight  and 
review.  This  is  where  our  discussion  has 
gone  awry  this  afternoon.  The  legisla- 
tive committee  is  the  committee  that 
should  assume  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tive  oversight  and  not  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  way  the  bill  is  now  written,  the 
only  real  legislative  review  or  oversight 
that  can  occur  is  that  provided  if  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  adopted.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  will  adopt  this 
amendment  and  not  worry  about  scan- 
dals so  much  but  just  worry  about  facing 
up  to  this  program  to  which  I  believe 
Congress  is  making  a  longtime  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  yield  to  me  for 
5  minutes  so  that  I  might  just  pose  some 
questions  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  My  questions  are  not 
argumentative  because  I  have  been  puz- 
zled by  this  argument  about  oversight 
and  review.  I  would  like  to  pose  two 
problems  and  ask  how  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  handle  them  if  It 
had  the  responsibility  for  oversight. 

Here  is  Jonesville  and  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bill  certain  programs  are 
proposed  and  adopted  In  which  revenue- 
sharing  funds  will  be  used.  When  the 
audit  comes  at  the  end  of  the  year  It  Is 
discovered  that  the  mayor  appropriated 
money.  Including  Federal  funds,  to  him- 
self. Having  discovered  that,  what  could 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  do? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Comnoittee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  within  its  power  prob- 
ably three  things  to  do.  One,  it  could  cut 
the  appropriation.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  on  the  committee 

In  voting  for  this  bill.  Two 

Mr.   BENNETT.   Before   the   Senator 
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uaeB,  misfunctlons,  or  malfunctions  in 

%^e"?rouble  is  what  you  do  with  ttie 
bill  You  put  it  out  and  say  here  is  $5.1 
man  available  over  a  year,  but  who  ^ 


are  only  talking  about  the  specific  one 
that  we  want  to  go  out. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is,  the  library 
and  the  flrehouse  problem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  do  not  think 


To  me  that  is  very  clear.  I  think  there 
has  been  too  much  in  this  Senate  of 
committees  trying  to  reach  over  into 
other  committees  and  usurping  part  of 
their  function.  I  wonder  what  would  be 
the  reaction  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance If  in  its  processes  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  reached  over  and  per- 
formed some  of  those  functions  which 
are  properly  assigned  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  think  we  would  hear  a  lot 
about  it. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  make  reference 


gets  to  the  next  point,  is  it  his  thought 
it  could  cut  the  appropriation  for  that 
particular  city,  leaving  appropriations 
for  other  cities  under  the  formula  un- 
touched? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  us  assume,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Jonesville  decides  to  spend 
this  money  on  the  importation  of  cheap 
labor  from  some  underdeveloped  coun- 
try in  the  world.  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  could  properly  add  a 
limitation  that  no  money  appropriated 
under  this  act  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  Importing  cheap  labor  In 
competition  with  American  labor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  would  cover 
everybody  and  not  just  Jonesville.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  If  the  Senator  feels 
that  under  this  bill  the  Committee  (» 
Appropriations  could  reduce  or  elim- 
inate money  available  to  single  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  doubt  very  much  if  It 
could.  It  perhaps  could  but  let  me  state 
the  third  thing  I  think  this  can  do.  They 
can  identify  malpractices  and  misprac- 
tices  that  occur  in  Jonesville,  and  in  the 
report  of  the  appropriations  make  It  clear 
they  are  not  going  to  tolerate  such  mls- 


"T^ffi^k  iito  it  every  year  to  find     anybody  would  object  to  that 
going  to  look  tot»  it  every  year  BENNETT.  There  are 


nut  how  it  Is  functioning? 

°  Mr    BENNETT.  The  bUl  provides  at 

'^e  comptroller  CJeneral  of  the  United 
Stiws  shall  make  such  reviews  of  the  work 
L  d«ie  by  the  Secretary,  the  State  govem- 
^tt  and  the  units  of  local  government  as 
^1;e  necessary  for  Congrea-  to  evaluate 
wmpllance  and  operatlona  under  thlB  sub- 
title. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  know  we  are  passing 
everything  over  to  the  GAO  now,  but  it 
should  be  the  committees  of  Congress 
doing  this  review  and  oversight.  That  Is 
one  of  the  big  troubles  that  Congress  has 
fallen  into.  We  have  turned  it  over  to 
GAO  We  have  even  gotten  them  into 
compUsated  scientific  fields  In  which  they 
are  not'prepared.  Let  us  leave  It  In  Con- 
eress  and  keep  the  responsibility  here. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Under  this  bill  the 
Treasury    must    send    its    reports    to 

^"-^e^reESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BENNETT.  WIU  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  ^  .      .   . 

Mr  BENNETT.  Leaving  that  pomt,  my 
second  question  is  equally  important. 
Jonesville  has  a  city  commission  of  five 
members.  There  is  a  great  debate  as  to 
whether  this  money  is  going  to  be  used 
to  build  a  firehouse  or  to  build  a  library. 
Three  members  decide  it  will  be  used  to 
buUd  a  library.  The  next  year,  under  the 
appropriation  process,  those  who  lost  out 
will  come  out  and  try  to  persuade  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  there  has 
been  a  misuse  of  ftmds. 

Will  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
then  step  in  and  use  its  judgment  to  de- 
cide if  that  money  should  be  used  to  build 
a  flrehouse  or  a  library? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  say  no.  as  long  as 
the  money  is  spent  under  the  legal  lim- 
itations provided  in  the  bill,  and  I  think 
the  committee  has  provided  a  good  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  Is  not 
going  to  step  into  decisions  of  that  sort 
and  never  will. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  I  did  not  see 
what  oversight  has  to  do  with  proper 
spending  of  the  money  and  I  think  there 
is  enough  protection  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
tect us  from  Improper  spending. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  only  protection  I 
can  see  is  the  massive  reporting  to  the 
GAO,  and  there  is  no  responsibility  In 
Congress  where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  have  any  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  1  minute  left.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  clear  up 
one  point  that  I  think  is  misunderstood 
about  the  function  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  mayor  may  have  10 
programs  and  nine  of  them  are  good, 
and  one  looks  like  a  bad  program.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  keeps  asking  whether 
that  whole  community  will  be  cut  off.  We 


Mr.  BENNETT.  There  are  10  programs 
and  nine  of  them  are  good,  and  the  10th 
one  is  the  flrehouse. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  it  would  be 
something  that  would  be  a  bad  program. 
If  they  wEmt  a  firehouse  Instead  of  a 
library  that  is  their  problem  because 
neither  one  would  be  a  bad  program.  We 
are  talking  about  a  llmltaUon  of  money 
for  the  purpose  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  mentioned. 

We  are  not  going  to  say  that  the  city 
of  Seattle  or  that  Salt  Lake  City  is  cut 
out  of  all  the  program  because  they  have 
one  bad  one.  We  do  that  all  the  time  In 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  We 
put  a  limitation  on  things  we  should  do 
something  about.  It  does  not  cut  out  any- 
one because  of  a  firehouse  or  a  library. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
by  experience  how  easy  It  is  to  get  wedded 
to  a  committee  that  one  serves  on.  I  have 
the  very  highest  regard  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  But 
I  am  just  not  wise  enough  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  step  forwEU-d  in  sound  financing 
and  fiscal  affairs,  on  top  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  nmnlng  a  deficit  of  around  $100 
billion  during  the  last  2  fiscal  years  and 
the  current  one,  to  pass  now,  by  legisla- 
tive fiat,  an  appropriation  in  advance  for 
5  years  in  a  new  program  for  $29.5  billion 
more,  especially  in  a  bill  in  which  we  are 
taking  7  percent  of  the  Income  from  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  and  earmarking  It 
for  this  bill,  without  one  sentence  or  one 
period  In  the  bill  to  replace  that  7  percent 
as  income  for  the  Treasury.  It  would  take 
a  replacement  of  that  7  percent,  at  least, 
to  run  even  on  this  $100  billion  rate  that 
we  are  rimning  now  for  every  3  years. 
I  just  cannot  swallow  all  of  that  in  one 
bite,  without  even  a  second  look.  There  is 
validity  to  a  second  look  which  comes 
from  another  committee.  I  stand  here 
and  argue  for  authorizations  in  the  mili- 
tary program,  but  there  Is  nothing  more 
reassuring  for  you  who  vote  for  them  or 
for  me  who  makes  the  argimient  than  the 
knowledge  that  another  committee  with 
an  overall  view  of  the  problems  of  this 
Government  is  going  to  have  a  second 
look  at  every  one  of  those  items  and  make 
an  overall  judgment  as  to  how  much  is 
to  be  allowed. 

Here  we  are  asked  to  give  on  lOU  for 
5  years  for  $29.5  billion,  and  they  do  not 
even  want  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  look  at  it.  That  5-year  period 
is  a  period  of  time  during  which  every 
single  Member  of  this  body  today  will 
have  his  term  expire,  stwne  this  year, 
some  2  years  from  now.  some  4  years 
from  now.  Here  we  are  actually  aw>ro- 
priating  this  much  money  as  written  in 
this  bUl,  $29.5  billion— which  we  do  i»t 
have.  Incidentally — over  a  period  of  time 
beyond  the  service  of  every  single  last 
one  of  us. 

I  am  just  not  wise  enough  to  believe 
that  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  and  I  Just 


cannot  believe  it  Is  the  soimd  thing  to 
do.  I  want  to  see  the  APi>ropriationa 
Committee  take  an  even  more  active  part 
in  what  its  prime  purpose  should  be. 

I  know  that  the  time  for  debate  has 
faded  here  on  the  fioor.  We  cannot  do 
it  the  way  we  used  to  do  it.  There  are 
too  many  demands  on  us.  We  are  spread 
out  too  thin.  But  these  ccmimittees  have 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  goes  in  the  bills,  and  we  need 
everj'  one  of  them  to  make  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bath)  . 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Soiator  from 
Arkansas.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listoied 
most  of  the  afternoon  to  this  very  rele- 
vant discussion.  As  a  relatively  new 
Member  of  this  body,  and  particularly 
as  the  most  junior  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  am  not  the  ex- 
pert on  the  subject  of  the  present  debate, 
but  I  rise  because  of  several  phone  CEills 
I  have  had  from  some  of  the  mayors  in 
my  State  who,  from  some  source — I  know 
not  where — have  been  getting  erroneous 
information.  I  would  like  to  put  the  rec- 
ord straight.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  j-leld  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  Is  surprising  how  little 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  can  say  in  2 
minutes.  May  I  have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  beoi  told  that  those 
of  us  who  are  supporting  the  verj-  meri- 
torious amendment  of  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  are  anx- 
ious to  kill  revenue  sharing,  and  that 
that  is  the  intent  of  his  amendment.  That 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth.  His 
amendment  is  respcKislble.  It  provides, 
through  Immediate  appropriations,  as 
much  revenue  sharing  for  a  yesj-  and  a 
half  as  is  contained  in  the  measure  so 
stoutly  defended  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

This  amendment  would  recognize  the 
need  that  State  and  local  governments 
have  for  certainty  in  the  distribution  of 
revenue-sharing  funds,  while  at  the  same 
time  bringing  revenue  sharing — like 
other  programs  funded  out  of  general 
revenues — into  the  normal  appropria- 
tions process.  The  amendment  also 
makes  appropriations  for  revenue  shar- 
ing for  the  period  from  January  1,  1972, 
to  June  30,  1973.  The  total  amount  ap- 
propriated is  $8.1  billion,  the  exact 
amount  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

As  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  revenue-sharing  bill  would  create  a 
revenue-sharing  trust  fimd  by  earmark- 
ing a  certain  percentage  of  Federal  in- 
dividual income  taxes  for  that  purpoee. 
The  money  so  earmarked  would,  for  each 
of  5  fiscal  years,  be  distributed  automat- 
ically to  our  States  and  localities,  with- 
out their  needs  being  considered  fur- 
ther by  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
wise  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  so  long  and  in  such  great 
amounts.  It  may  well  turn  out  in  the 
coming  years  tliat  more  funds  are  needed 
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by  States  and  localities  than  this  rev- 
enue-sharing bill  provides;  or,  upon  re- 
form of  Federal  and  State  income  taxes, 
and  decreasing  dependence  on  the  prop- 
erty tax.  it  may  turn  out  that  less  rev- 
enue sharing  is  needed;  or  it  may  turn 
out  that  Federal  funds  are  more  desper- 
ately needed  in  other  programs.  In  any 
event.  Congress  should  retain  the  flexi- 
bility U)  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation— needs  which  simply  cannot  be 
predicted  so  many  years  in  advance. 

Each  year,  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident determine  our  national  priorities 
by  deciding,  through  the  appropriations 
process,  where  our  tax  money  will  be 
spent.  The  Congress  plays  its  role  by  re- 
viewing the  entire  Federal  budget  and 
all  proposed  Federal  spending  programs, 
and  by  approving  a  level  of  fimding  for 
each  national  program.  Only  by  review- 
ing on  an  annual,  interrelated  basis  all 
our  programs  can  we  make  rational  de- 
cisions on  priorities. 

We  should  not  bind  the  Nation  to  a 
certain  level  of  funding  for  revenue 
sharing — or  any  other,  however  impor- 
tant, program  f  imded  out  of  general  rev- 
enues—years before  the  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  consider  and  assess  all 
the  current  needs  of  the  country.  This  is 
particularly  so  today,  when  the  Nation 
faces  a  tremendous  national  debt  and 
has  had  vast  budget  deficits  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Of  course.  States  and  localities  must 
have  adequate  notice  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  payments  they  will  receive,  so 
they  can  plan  their  own  budgets  and  set 
their  own  priorities.  The  pending  amend- 
ment recognizes  that  legitimate  need  by 
specifically  authorizing  appropriations 
for  revenue  sharing  to  be  made  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  year  in  which  the  fimds 
win  actually  be  distributed.  Tbis  tech- 
nique, known  as  "advance  funding"  will 
allow  the  States  and  localities  to  base 
their  plans  and  budgets  on  revenue- 
sharing  funds  they  will  receive  from  the 
Federal   Government. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  interests  of  oiu:  citi- 
zens, and  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, will  be  served  if  the  amendment 
now  pending  is  adopted.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 

It- 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  remains? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  12  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  12  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  About  the  same  amount, 
then.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  keep  in  mind 
at  this  point  that  the  jiulsdlctional 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, is  totally  Irrelevant.  It  does  not 
have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  issue. 
It  might  be  relevant  if  a  Senator  wanted 
to  make  a  motion  to  recommit,  but  Sen- 
ators should  not  confuse  it  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  of  committees  in  de- 
ciding how  they  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  would  not  have  made  any  difference 
if  this  proposal  had  gone  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  from  the  Finance 
Committee  or  not.  The  issue  would  still 
be  the  same.  The  issue  is,  between  those 
of  us  who  agree  with  this  concept  and 


those  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who  disagree.  The  question  is:  Should 
this  be  a  program  in  which  a  revenue 
source  is  earmarked  and  the  money  is 
provided  for  years  in  advance — a  long- 
term  program — or  should  it  be  a  pro- 
grsun  as  the  usual  cmnual  grant-in-aid 
programs  are,  where  Congress,  and  in 
general  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  Congress,  have  an  annual  review  and 
appropriate  the  next  year's  installment 
based  on  what  their  judgment  is  after 
reviewing  the  program? 

Almost  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
some  sort  of  revenue-sharing  program, 
and  practically  all  of  them  have  it  on 
the  same  basis  that  we  are  recommend- 
ing here — that  a  general  revenue  source 
simply  is  earmarked,  and  having  ear- 
marked that  revenue  source,  it  Is  pro- 
vided that  this  amount  of  money  will 
be  available  to  those  governments  year 
by  year  and  it  will  be  distributed  on  a 
certain  formula  based  on  population  or 
any  other  factors  they  wish  to  consider. 
That  is  what  we  have  done. 

I  know  it  sounds  imprecedented  to 
some  of  our  friends  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  because  they  just  do  not 

do  business  that  way.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  1  more  min- 
ute. 

But  it  makes  sense  to  those  of  us  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  because  that  is 
how  we  do  business.  We  provide  a  social 
security  bill.  We  provide  a  revenue 
source  and  earmark  the  fimds  for  it  to 
cover  the  program  cost  now  and  into 
the  future. 

If  Senators  want  revenue  sharing,  and 
that  is  the  concept  we  are  considering, 
then  I  say  it  is  foreign  to  the  whole 
concept  of  revenue  sharing  that  each 
year  the  Congress  should  look  at  the  pro- 
gram and  make  a  grant  of  x  amount  of 
dollars  based  on  annual,  year-to-year 
considerations.  The  idea  of  revenue  shar- 
ing is  that  we  share  a  certain  source  of 
revenue  or  we  share  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue,  and  the  Government  with  which 
we  share  It  can  depend  on  it  year  by  year 
and  make  its  plans  far  in  advance. 

It  is  that  concept  for  which  we  plead. 
I  know  it  is  foreign  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  way  of  doing  business,  but 
that  Is  the  whole  concept  of  revenue 
sharing.  It  is  the  same  under  all  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  Union,  or  prac- 
tically all  of  them.  We  think  that  con- 
cept should  be  implemented,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  destructive  of  It  than  to 
try  to  turn  it  into  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram. 

That  is  what  we  are  trj-ing  to  get  away 
from,  a  grant-in-aid  program  where  we 
match  a  State's  funds  and  have  an  an- 
nual review  and  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  match  them  again,  and  imder 
what  terms  and  conditions.  As  nearly  as 
possible,  we  are  trying  to  have  a  no- 
strings-attached  sharing  of  revenue  with 
States  and  local  govermnents. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  it  at  all,  it  ought 
to  be  on  a  long-term  basis.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  not  on  an  smnual  appropria- 
tion basis.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.  Mr.    President,    I 


yield  myself  2  or  3  minutes.  I  think  some- 
one else  is  coming  who  wants  to  speak  on 
this  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  very  much 
Interested  in  the  argiunents  that  have 
been  made  on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  oq 
both  sides  of  the  question.  I  think  they 
have  been  very  illuminating,  and  I  regret 
that  there  has  not  been  a  better  attend- 
ance in  this  Chamber  this  afternoon,  so 
that  every  Senator  might  have  heard  the 
presentations  that  have  been  made. 

As  we  all  know,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  remarked  a 
few  minutes  ago,  debate  In  the  Senate 
does  not  carry  with  It  the  glamour,  and 
possibly  the  force  and  effectiveness,  that 
it  once  did.  TTiere  was  a  time  when  Gov- 
ernment was  not  so  big,  and  Senators 
could  attend  the  sessions  when  legisla- 
tion was  being  considered,  hear  the  de- 
bate, and  also  participate  in  it.  Today  the 
Government  is  so  big,  the  committee 
work  has  so  increased,  and  the  demands 
on  Senators'  time  have  become  so  great 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  of  us 
to  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  hear  debates  as  we  would  like  to. 

But  I  am  verj'  gratified  with  the  course 
this  debate  has  taken.  I  appreciate  the 
fine  compliment  paid  me  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  I  can  return  every  word  he  said  In 
full  measure.  I  am  glad  he  Is  chsilrman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  compliment 
that  committee  on  the  fine  work  It  hu 
done.  It  has  brought  us  a  bill  we  can  all 
support,  and  I  think  everyone  will  sup- 
port the  bill,  even  if  there  Is  no  change 
in  it. 

But  we  are  presented  here  with  a  ques- 
tion, an  issue  that  the  Senate  must  be 
the  master  of.  We  have  committees 
created.  The  Finance  Committee  is  the 
creature  of  the  Senate.  It  has  no  inher- 
ent power  except  as  the  Senate  gave 
that  committee  jurisdiction.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  a  creature  of  the 
Senate.  Its  rules  are  its  own  creation. 

It  has  been  said  here  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  this  is  very  significant.  "You 
got  all  of  your  powers  from  us."  That  is 
a  bit  erroneous,  Mr.  President.  We  got 
the  powers  we  have  from  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

In  giving  us  the  powers  and  giving  us 
the  functions,  the  duties,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  have.  It  may  be  correct 
and  I  think  is  correct  that  the  Senate 
took  those  functions  away  from  the 
Finance  Committee.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate did  it  because  it  felt  that  these 
powers  ought  to  be  separated  from  those 
of  the  committee  that  raised  the  revenue, 
and  let  some  other  committee  examine 
the   expenditures   that   were   made. 

I  yield  the  floor  for  the  moment,  and 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alajska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my  time 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  been  relatively  short,  as  my 
appointment  came  only  last  February. 
But  in  those  7  months  I  believe  I  have 
come  to  understand  much  more  deeply 
the  nature  of  the  control  and  influence 
which  we  on  '^he  committee  exercise  over 
the  budget  o*^  the  Federal  Government.  I 


oiso  feel  a  strong  sense  of  responslbUity 
Tb  member  of  this  committee  to  be  sure 
Sat  the  taxpayers'  funds  over  which 
S^have  jurisdicUon  are  weU  spent  in  a 
Kaianced  fashion  among  the  many  com- 
SS  Fed«S  programs.  This  task  will 
^S  become  an  impossible  one  for  our 
Smmittee  if  we  are  to  witness  the  pas- 
cLe  of  bills  such  as  the  one  we  are  now 
^dering  which  contains  provlslonB  to 
Enable  this  massive  revenue-sharing  leg- 
SaUon  totaling  literally  tens  of  biUions 
of  doUars  to  receive  its  funding  entirely 
outside  the  purview  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  want  to  state  here  and  now  that  I 
think  aU  of  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priaUons   Committee   have    been   most 
Dleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
new   chairman   of   the   committee   has 
dealt  with  the  subject  matter  of  this 
bill  and  the  conflict  between  the  2  com- 
mittees. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  position 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  vnu.  in 
fact  be  supported  here  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate not  that  I  do  not  support  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing,  but  I  do  believe 
that   the    jurisdiction    that    has    been 
established  between  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  has  real  meaning,  and  that 
the  impact  of  the  bill  that  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Finance  Committee  will 
seriously   weaken    the    position   of    the 
ADpropriations    Committee    in    dealmg 
with  the  whole   budget.   I   beUeve   the 
compromise  that  has  been  suggested  and 
that  the  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
presented  to  the  Senate  is  a  reasonable 
one  It  is  one  that  gives  the  assurance 
to  individual  States  and  municipalities 
that  they  will  in  fact  have  the  ability  to 
plan  ahead,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
carry  out  the  constitutional  function  of 
Congress  to  take  moneys  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  only  by  appropriation. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  poslUon  of 
our  chairman  will  be  sustained.  I  make 
this  statement  with  due  regard  for  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  but 
I  cannot  see  the  reason  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  Its  juris- 
diction, if  the  position  of  the  Finance 
Committee  is  sustained  on  this  bill,  be- 
cause we  are  just  opening  the  door  com- 
pletely to  the  concept  of  back-door 
financing.  ^     ^    ^  xv.  * 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
this  new  approach  to  helping  our  States 
and  commimlties  meet  their  ever-in- 
creasing costs  of  operation  with  relatively 
unrestricted  Federal  aid  is  an  innovation 
In  Federal  funding  whose  time  is  long 
overdue.  But  we  In  Congress  have  a  re- 
Bponslbllity  toward  the  Federal  budget 
In  its  entirety  and  to  the  taxpayers  whose 
Income  makes  these  programs  possible  to 
periodically  oversee  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  imdertaklngs.  And 
this  congressional  responsibility  for  de- 
cisions affecting  the  budget  of  our  Na- 
tlon— hi  the  Senate— resides  primarily 
vrtth  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  believe  this  Is  correct.  Without  this 
committee  as  the  focal  point  lor  budget 
decisions  the  congressional  balfliiclng  of 
Federal  spending  priorities  would  be 
scattered  throughout  different  commlt- 
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tees  In  the  Senate.  The  necessary  co- 
ordination and  national  review  of  the 
budget  would  be  made  infinitely  more 
difficult  because  a  greater  variety  of  pro- 
grams would  be  controlled  by  separate 
committees  which  would  naturally  tend 
to  stress  their  own  segment  of  the  Fed- 
eral structure. 

Equally  as  importsmt  I  beUeve  is  the 
annual  program  and  budget  review  proc- 
ess which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
holds  as  it  conducts  its  months  of  pubUc 
hearings  each  year  on  the  budget.  This 
kind  of  evaluation  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant, and  I  am  deeply  concerned  because 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering  would 
authorize  and  in  effect  appropriate  near- 
ly $30  bilhon  of  funds  over  the  next  5 
years  directly  from  the  trust  fund  which 
It  establishes  with  no  annual  appropria- 
tion review  required.  This  is  simply  too 
large  an  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars 
to  be  handled  in  this  manner. 

There  needs  to  be  a  middle  way  be- 
tween nearly  $30  billion  In  revenue- 
sharing  funds  being  allocated  to  the 
States  with  practically  no  congressional 
overview,  and  the  other  extreme  we  have 
seen  all  too  often  in  categorical  programs 
where  reporting  requirements  and  a  myr- 
iad of  different  agencies  to  which  towns, 
cities,  and  States  must  apply,  results  In 
discouragement  and  all  too  little  progress 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  these  areas. 

I  firmly  beUeve  the  budget  review  and 
approval  process  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  and  should  provide  this 
middle  way  for  revenue-sharing  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  time  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  this  is  our 
responsibility— both  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  taxpayer  at  large.  Adop-  ' 
tion  of  Chairman  McClellan's  amend- 
ment will  Insure  that  this  critical  responr 
sibiUty  will  not  be  eaten  away  at.  I 
strongly  urge  that  it  be  approved  by  the 

Senate.  ^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

jields  time? 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  e^a  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  jield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MIIiLiER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
it  would  be  very  harmful  to  place  reve- 
nue-sharing legislation  on  an  aimual 
appropriation  basis  instead  of  on  the 
5 -year  program  provided  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bill  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  While  the  proponents  of 
the  pending  proposal  have  talked  about 
advance  funding  of  an  appropriation 
more  than  1  year  in  advance,  the  amend- 
ment doesn't  do  this  and  If  It  did  it 
would  not  solve  the  problem. 

For  revenue  sharing  to  operate  effec- 
tively and  efficiently,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  be  able  to  plan  and 
budget  long  ahead  of  time.  A  5-year  ap- 
propriation would  do  this.  State  legisla- 
tures. In  particular,  need  to  know  what 
to  plan  for  during  a  forthcoming  bien- 
nium  and  they  could  not  do  so  under 
the  pending  amendment. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  chaotic 
problems  which  have  arisen  over  delays 
In  annual  appropriations  for  such  pro- 


grams as  Impacted  aid  to  schools  and 
school  lunches,  when  local  agencies  have 
prepared  their  budgets  in  reliance  on 
Federal  funding.  We  must  not  permit 
revenue  sharing  to  be  jeopardized  by 
even  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences. 
There  is  no  reason  why  appropriate 
surveillance  cannot  be  carried  on  by  both 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee,  aided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  to  make  sure  that 
abuses  which  may  arise  are  stopped.  In- 
dividual Instances  of  abuse  should  not, 
of  course,  be  an  excuse  for  holding  up 
the  regular  revenue-sharing  procedures. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  not  in  favor  of 
revenue  sharing.  I  hope  that  they  will 
be  willing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  at  least, 
by  not  voting  for  the  annual  appropria- 
tion amendment. 

Mr.  President,  alluding  for  a  momait 
to  my  own  State  legislature  In  Iowa,  what 
is  that  legislature  going  to  do  when  it 
meets  next  year  and  has  to  appropriate 
for  the  forthcoming  biennlum  starting 
July  1,  1973?  How  can  they  budget  and 
appropriate  effectively  if  they  do  not 
have  the  assurance  which  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  would  give  them? 

I  suggest  this  is  probably  true  for  all 
State  legislatures  throughout  the  coun- 
try. There  are  some  State  legislatures 
which  meet  every  year,  but  many  of  them 
which  meet  every  2  years  must  appro- 
priate for  the  forthcoming  biennlum. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  to  be 
efficient  we  should  go  along  with  the 

Finance  Committee  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
\ields  time? 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.   I   yield   myself    3 
•  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  argument  that  if  we  are  going  to 
give  grants  in  aid  to  States,  we  ought 
to  do  It  for  a  5 -year  period  so  that  they 
can  make  their  plsuis  accordingly.  If  we 
want  to  abdicate  responsibility,  this  Is  a 
good  way  to  start.  We  do  not  make  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  more  than  1  year.  I  know  that 
my  State  makes  appropriations  for  only 
2  years. 

Let  us  see  where  this  Is  going  to  lead. 
If  it  is  done  for  revenue  sharing  for  6 
years,  there  Is  every  justification,  and 
equity  requires,  that  we  do  the  same  for 
Federal  aid  for  education.  Our  schools 
throughout  the  country  today  are  In  dis- 
tress just  as  much  as  our  cities,  and  the 
schools  ought  to  have  a  right  to  know  so 
that  they  can  plan,  too.  for  next  year 

and  the  next  and  the  next.  

If  this  is  the  way  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  operate,  then  we  are  going  to 
set  precedents  here  vrblcix  are  going  to 
lead  us  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I 
think  we  had  better  keep  these  tried  and 
tested  procedures.  This  is  a  new  program, 
and  there  might  be  some  little  Incon- 
venience and  slight  doubt  that  It  will  not 
go  on  for  5  years  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Is  permitted  to  take  a  look  at 
it  each  year— only  slight  doubt.  We  had 
better  incur  that  risk  rather  than  start  a 
practice  here  of  making  5 -year  apwo- 
priaUons. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  supervision 
over  the  program.  It  has  been  said  that 
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the  people  will  turn  them  out  of  office 
in  the  next  election.  If  that  is  the  way 
we  are  going  to  appropriate  Federa'  aid 
to  States  and  to  communities,  why  do  we 
need  an  auditing  system  in  the  Federal 
Government?  Let  the  local  people  turn 
them  out.  What  do  we  need,  if  Congress 
does  not  supervise  it  to  see  that  no  waste 
and  extravagance  or  malpractice  occurs? 
If  we  do  not  do  it,  the  people  will  turn 
them  out.  So  there  is  no  need  to  have 
auditing,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  not  going  to  work.  We  need 
every  bit  of  supervision  that  it  is  prac- 
tical to  give  in  order  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

It  'las  been  said  that  this  money  came 
from  them.  Certainly.  But  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  taking  this  money  from 
them,  and  Congress  is  responsible  ulti- 
mately to  the  people  as  to  how  it  will  be 

spent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  being  turned 
out.  We  are  the  ones  who  will  be  account- 
able when  things  go  wTong  down  there, 
because  we  gave  them  a  5 -year  program 
without  the  proper  supervision  and  over- 
sight it  ought  to  have. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  appro- 
priately referred  to  this  bill  several  times 
in  the  coiu^e  of  his  speech  as  an  aid 
program  or  a  grant-in-aid  program,  and 
it  is  well  that  he  would;  because  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  this  will  no  long- 
er be  a  revenue-sharing  bill.  It  will  be 
a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program,  on  an- 
nual review  just  as  the  other  Federal 
grant-in-aid   programs   are — a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  for  more  general 
purposes    than    the    ordinary    Federal 
grant-in-aid  program.  This  will  no  long- 
er be  a  revenue-sharing  program,  which 
States  well  understand,  because  most  of 
them  have  such  a  program. 

These  are  some  of  the  States  that  have 
revenue  sharing — by  no  means  all  of 
them: 

New  York  distributes  21  percent  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  their  personal  income 
taxes,  and  they  distribute  it  on  a  formu- 
la to  every  county,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  city,  and  so  forth.  That  is 
about  how  we  do  it  in  Louisiana.  We  col- 
lect what  we  can  with  the  cigarette  tax. 
and  then  we  spread  it  among  the  cities, 
depending  upon  their  populations,  and 
it  varies  with  the  size  of  the  city. 

Under  Michigan's  revenue-sharing 
program,  they  dedicate  17  percent  of  the 
net  collections  of  their  personal  income 
taxes.  This  money  goes  to  counties  in 
proportion  to  population,  with  one-half 
required  to  be  passed  on  to  the  cities  and 
villages,  based  on  their  population.  So  it 
goes. 

But  revenue  sharing  is  known  in  all 
the  States  that  have  it.  and  practically 
all  have  it,  and  It  works  the  same  way. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  annual  review  propo- 
sition. You  simply  earmark  a  certain 
source  of  money  or  a  portion  of  it,  or 
you  could  even  do  it  by  a  dollar  figure 
and  say  this  is  the  amount  it  is  going  to 
be,  and  year  by  year  you  spread  it  among 
the  local  governments  the  same  way. 


If  Senators  want  to  change  the  reve- 
nue sharing  to  a  grant-in-aid  bill,  they 
should  vote  for  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment. But  if  they  want  revenue  sharing 
that  is  a  long-term  program  like  social 
security  or  unemployment  insurance  or 
disabiUty  insurance  or  a  great  nvunber  of 
other  programs  the  Finance  Committee 
has  handled — in  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  put  a  program  into  effect  and 
dedicated  a  revenue  source  to  it,  and 
said  this  program  continues  indefinite- 
ly—then the  Senators  should  vote  down 
the  McClellan  amendment.  Do  Senators 
want  revenue  sharing  or  a  grant-in-aid 
program?  If  they  want  revenue  sharing, 
they  should  vote  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee version.  If  they  want  a  grant-in- 
aid  program,  subject  to  aimual  reviews 
and  to  being  cut  off  in  any  year  after  an 
Eumual  review,  they  should  vote  for  the 
McClellan  amendment. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  that  this  ought  to 
be  a  sharing  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Federal  Government's  revenues  from 
personal  income  tax  feel  that  it  should  be 
a  revenue -sharing  bill,  and  we  have  set 
out  a  formula  and  have  proceeded  to  use 
the  same  procedure  the  States  have  in 
setting  out  their  revenue  sharing  bills. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  we  get  down  to  it, 
does  it  not  amoimt  to  a  question  of  how 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  going  to  be  used 
most  efficiently?  If  it  cannot  be  done  on 
a  long-term  planning  basis,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  used  as  efficiently  as  other- 
wise. Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  completely 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
what  was  said  during  the  last  colloquy  is 
correct,  if  that  is  sound,  then  that  should 
'apply  to  all  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams. If  that  is  the  way  it  is  best  done, 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  We  ought  to  do  it  with 
the  OEO.  we  ought  to  do  it  with  help  to 
our  institutions,  we  ought  to  do  it  with 
education,  and  we  ought  to  do  it  with  re- 
spect to  health  programs.  We  ought  to 
do  it  in  everything  and  give  up  the  whole 
prerogative  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. All  we  have  to  do  is  come  here  in 
one  session  of  Congress  and  appropri- 
ate money  ad  infinitimi,  which  would 
bind  other  Congresses  and  would  bind 
other  presidents. 

I  say  that  what  is  being  done  here  to- 
day is  going  to  come  back  and  haunt 
us.  Nobody  wants  to  deny  the  cities  and 
the  towns  and  the  State  houses  any  of 
this  money.  All  we  are  saying  is  that 
there  has  to  be  supervision,  because  we 
have  a  responsibility. 

There  has  been  talk  about  this  being  a 
grant  or  a  sharing.  It  is  not  a  sharing. 
This  is  a  lump  sum  appropriation.  It  does 
not  say  7  percent  of  the  personal  income 
tax  every  year  ad  Inflnittmi.  It  does  not 
say  that  at  all.  It  Is  not  like  the  21  per- 
cent in  Louisiana,  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  mentioned.  This  is  a  sum 
of  $30  billion  to  be  distributed  over  a 
period  of  5  years.  It  is  being  appropriated 
now,  and  it  runs  beyond  the  term  of  the 


present  President  of  the  United  States, 
even  if  he  is  reelected,  and  it  runs  beyond 
the  term  of  any  governor.  It  nms  beyond 
the  term  of  any  mayor.  It  even  goes 
beyond  the  term  of  some  Members  of  the 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
original  remarks  I  said  that  if  the  at- 
tempt being  made  here  to  bypass  the 
regular,  established  processes  of  appro- 
priating money  succeeds,  what  we  do 
here  today  will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 
I  said  that  I  hope  the  ghost  never  walks 
in  this  body.  The  only  way  to  keep  it  from 
doing  so,  if  we  follow  the  practice  that  we 
are  begiiining  today,  is  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  amendment  No.  1450,  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  McClkllan).  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
ch£iirman. 

But  I  believe  that  requiring  annual  ap- 
propriations would  contradict  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Federal  revenue-sharing 
bill  imder  consideration. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  ease  the  grow- 
ing  pressure  of  State  and  local  taxes— 
and  particularly  of  the  regressive  and 
overextended  local  property  tax.  Its 
purpose  is  to  share  Federal  revenue, 
raised  through  the  broad  Federal  tax 
base,  with  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
governments. 

If  State  and  local  governments  cannot 
tell  far  In  advance  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue-sharing fimds  which  will  be  avail- 
able, they  will  be  unable  to  budget  these 
funds  for  basic  programs.  Instead,  they 
will  be  forced  to  assure  that  adequate 
sources  are  available  from  State  and  local 
funds  to  finance  important  programs, 
and  treat  Federal  revenue-sharing  funds 
as  a  bonus  for  expenditure  on  nonessen- 
tial activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  device  used  to  fi- 
nance this  bill — the  creation  of  a  reve- 
nue-sharing trust  fund  on  the  books  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury — is  commonly  used 
where  advance  assurance  of  adequate 
funding  is  needed.  It  is  the  basis  for  pay- 
ment under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Federal  Highway  Act,  and  a  number  of 
other  laws. 

The  pending  amendment  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  respect  that 
concept  and  reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Brock)  .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  yeas  and 

nays  were  ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment <No.  1450)  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  (when  lais  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at 


liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "Yea."  I 

^S^'^iLSs^S^JD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afOrmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
^pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  south  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  If 
hV  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay";  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
^t^  WEICKER  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
w^th  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Segon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea  ; 
U  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nav  "  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr  Harris),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are  nec- 
essarily absent.  ^     o       * 

I  further  annovmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senators  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and  Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thitrmond  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
have  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  FoNc)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
mond)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  34, 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

I  No.  402  Leg.] 
YEAS— 34 


PRESENT    AND    OIVINO    LIVE    PAIKS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 3 

DomlnlcJc,  for 
Mansfield,  for 
Welcker.  against. 


NOT  VOnNO — 14 


Baker 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Eagleton 

Fong 


Ooldwater 

Harris 

Hatneld 

Hughea 

McGoTcm 


Mundt 
Saxbe 
Taft 
Tburmond 


Allen 

Aliott 

Bayh 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 


Ervln 

Gravel 

Gurney 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jordan.  N.C. 
Caw  Magnuson 

ChUes  McClellan 

Cotton  McGee 

Eastland  Montoya 

NAYS — 49 

Fijlbrlght 

Gambrell 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Javlta 


Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Smith 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Young 


Aiken  Fijlbrlght  Muskle 

Anderson  Gambrell  Nelson 

Beall  Griffin  Packwood 

Bennett  Hansen  Pearson 

Benisen  Hart  Percy 

Brock  Hartke  RlblcofT 

Buckley  Humphrey  Schwelker 

Byrd,  Javlta  Scott 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     Jordan,  Idaho     Sparkman 

Church  Kennedy  Spong 

Cook  Lcng  Stafford 

Cooper  Mathlas  Stevenson 

Cranston  Mclntvre  Talmadge 

Curtis  Metcalf  Tower 

Dole  Miller  Tunney 

Edwards  Mondale  Williams 

F&nnln  Moss 


So  Mr.  McClellan's  amendment  (No. 
1450)    was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  j     ^  ,     , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement   by   Senatob   McGovkkn 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  swiftly  enact  revenue 
sharing  so  as  to  bring  help  to  our  desperately 
strapped  city  and  state  governments.  Reve- 
nue   sharing    Is    the    cities'    laat    hope    of 

solvency.  ^4.  ^^^ 

Our  cities  and  states  have  been  caught  be- 
tween the  Nixon  Inflation  and  the  Nixon 
recession.  Their  cost  has  been  soaring,  whUe 
revenues  traU  far  behind.  Revenue  sharing 
is  urgently  needed  to  help  balanc*  the  books. 

I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  the  revenue  sharing 
legislation  now  being  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  ^  ^  ,  ^      , 

In  the  long  run,  we  need  expanded  reaerai 
assistance  for  state  and  local  education  cost, 
m  addition  to  revenue  sharing.  We  must 
lighten  the  burden  of  property  taxes  on  the 
average  home  owner. 

I  have  asked  my  campaign  chairman  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien  and  Vlce-Presldentlal  candi- 
date Sargent  Shrlver  to  lead  a  major  effort  to 
lobby  Congress  for  revenue  sharing. 

I  am  confident  Congress  wUl  act  to  relieve 
the  Nixon  fiscal  crisis  of  our  cities  and  states. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 

up  my  amendment  No.  1475. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  37.  line  19,  add  the  following: 
(b)   A  unit  of  local  government  may  not 
spend  more  than  25  percent  of  its  entitle- 
ment for  capital  expenditure  purposes,  except 
this  part  shall  not  apply  to  sewage  collec- 
tion and  treatment  facilities:  refuse  disposal 
systems:    public    transportation    (including 
transit  systems  and  street  repair  and  con- 
struction) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jaeld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield     to     the     distinguished     majority 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  having  a  very  difficult  time  in 
keeping  order  in  this  body  this  after- 
noon. It  is  very  difficult  even  for  the 
Chair  to  hear.  If  the  membership  will  in- 


dulge us,  we  will  proceed  with  business 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  five  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  a  tune 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment and  on  at  least  two,  and  possibly 
three,. there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote.  So 
I  make  this  sUtement  at  this  time  to 
alert  the  Senate  that  we  will  be  in  ses- 
sion for  somewhat  longer  and  that  there 
will  be  votes  tonight. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  And 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  time  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  very  worthy  addition  to  the  bill 
that  is  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  revenue 
sharing.  However.  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  revenue  sharing  that  this  Congress 
provides  will  be  needed  for  what  we  call 
the  operating  budgets  of  the  State  and 
local  governments,  particularly  of  local 
governments.  Many  of  the  services  fur- 
nished today  by  counties,  villages,  cities, 
and  other  municipalities  are  vmder- 
funded  and  undersUffed.  and  are  there- 
fore inadequate. 

The  argtunents  that  the  mayors  and 
the  county  commissioners  and  Governors 
made  for  revenue  sharing  was  that  this 

money  was  needed.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend.  Let  us  have  order  in 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  will  please  sus- 
pend. May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  argument  that 
was  made  by  the  Governors,  mayors,  and 
others    was    that    the    revenue-sharing 
funds  to  be  made  available  by  Congress 
were  needed  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
local  governments.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
these   revenue-sharing   funds   put   into 
massive  pubUc  works  in  local  govern- 
ments when  there  are  programs  which 
iiave   been   authorized   and   funded   by 
this  Congress  to  take  care  of  those  needs. 
For  example,  we  have  programs  to  take 
care  of  our  highways,  we  have  programr; 
for  hospital  construction,  we  have  pro- 
grams that  would  relate  to  the  needs  of 
the  community  for  an  industrial  park. 
There    are    certain    priority    programs, 
however,  that  I  have  included  in  my 
amendment  as  exceptions,  because  of  the 
urgent  nature  of  those  construction  proj- 
ects; for  example,  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  facilities.  We  have  presently  a 
very   substantial   separate   program   for 
those  facilities.  But  oftentimes  the,  local 
government  does  not  have  its  share  of  the 
funds   to   me^the   matehing   require- 
ment%-^ — --^"^  ^        ,,. 

Refuse  disposal  systems  and  pubuc 
transportation  are  ven-  much  needed 
in  some  of  our  areas.  The  whole  purpose 
of  this  amendment,  therefore,  is  to  see 
to  It  that  local  governments  that  receive 
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revenue-sharing  funds  will  not  or  may 
not  spend  more  than  25  percent  of  those 
funds  for  capital  expenditure  purposes. 
This  means,  In  other  words,  that  the 
Congress  will  have  through  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process 
some  'control  over  the  amount  of  funds 
that  go  to  local  communities  for  what 
we  might  call  capital  expenditures  or 
public  works. 

I  have  Just  voted  to  uphold  the  com- 
mittee on  Its  bill  and  to  deny  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  any  jurisdic- 
tion In  terms  of  funding  of  revenue 
sharing.  Having  done  that  I  do  not  want 
to  see  revenue  sharing  used  as  the  way 
to  escape  the  appropriation  process  for 
what  we  call  capital  Improvements,  capi- 
tal structures,  or  for  public  works.  I  be- 
lieve these  revenue-sharing  funds  are 
needed  primarily  for  and  should  be  di- 
rected primarily  toward  the  operating 
budgets  of  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. They  should  not  be  a  kind  of  sep- 
arate bonanza  or  a  separate  fund  for  pur- 
poses of  public  construction. 

Local  governments  can  Issue  bonds  for 
that  purpose;  local  governments  can 
come  to  the  Congress  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  Federal  programs  for  capital 
construction  on  a  matching  bsisls.  This 
amendment  would  permit  at  least  up  to 
25  percent  of  revenue-sharing  funds  to 
be  used,  but  no  more.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
precaution,  and  I  would  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Congress 
must  work  toward  a  new  method  of 
funding  capital  expenditures,  but  for 
the  present,  it  is  important  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  existing  grant  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  convinced  that  allowing  unre- 
stricted use  of  revenue-sharing  funds  for 
capital  expenditures  might  in  fact  pro- 
vide a  backdoor  method  by  which  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  would  be  cut. 

I  have  noted  time  and  again  the  ef- 
forts of  some  in  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  gut  the  categorical 
programs.  We  saw  this  happen  on  model 
cities.  We  saw  it  happen  with  aid  to 
education.  I  have  opposed  these  cuts,  not 
out  of  partisanship,  but  out  of  the  con- 
nction  that  the  programs  were  sound 
and  needed  to  be  continued. 

What  I  am  arguing  is  this:  If  un- 
restricted use  of  revenue-sharing  funds 
for  capital  expendltxires  were  allowed, 
then  I  fear  that  local  communities  will 
suddenly  find  that  applications  for  capi- 
tal expenditures  under  the  present  cate- 
gorical programs  will  not  be  approved. 
Either  by  implication  or  by  fact,  com- 
munities will  be  told  to  use  revenue- 
sharing  funds  in  order  to  build  water 
and  sewer  lines.  We  would  And  a  de  facto 
cutback  in  categorical  capital  Improve- 
ment programs  simply  because  an  al- 
ternative source  of  funds — revenue 
sharing — would  be  available. 

And,  in  the  end,  the  communities 
would  be  the  losers — for  no  longer  would 
funds  go  toward  Improving  public  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  support  for  this 
amendment. 
It  is  reasonable. 

It  will  help  assure  the  purposes  of 
revenue  sharing  so  ably  stated  in  the 
committee  report. 


And,  It  will  assist  in  maintaining  the 
purposes  of  the  categorical  capital  proj- 
ect grant  program. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self so  much  time  as  I  shall  need. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  not  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  moneys  could  be  used 
for  capital  expenditures,  with  certain 
exceptions.  It  may  be  that  some  partic- 
ular item  is  badly  needed.  It  might  be  a 
city  hall.  It  would  depend  on  the  com- 
munity. It  might  be  a  flrehouse.  However, 
it  could  be  this  one  particular  thing  they 
desperately  need  and  have  not  been  able 
to  get.  In  the  Committee  on  Finance  we 
took  out  the  high-priority  expenditure 
categories,  because  we  thought  revenue 
sharing  should  work  on  the  basis  that  the 
people  of  the  community  would  decide 
what  they  thought  their  money  should  be 
spent  for.  It  should  be  treated  as  their 
money,  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  their 
money. 

All  we  are  seeking  in  this  bill  is  to  put 
soitie  of  this  money  on  a  two-way  ticket 
where  it  goes  back  to  the  people  it  came 
from  to  begin  with.  So  why  should  we 
tell  them  if  they  need  a  new  city  hall 
or  if  they  need  a  new  firehouse  that  the 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  that  purpose; 
or  if  the  courthouse  is  burned  down,  why 
should  they  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  new  courthouse?  In  many  years,  it 
might  be  un'wlse  to  spend  money  in  that 
way,  but  this  is  one  reason  why  it  should 
be  on  a  long-term  basis,  because  we 
should  not  be  second  guessing  the  peo- 
ple on  what  they  need  the  most. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  not  agreed 
to.  While  it  may  be  true  that  in  90  per- 
cent of  the  cases  the  Government  might 
well  be  advised  to  spend  most  of  the 
money  on  personal  services,  or  police  pro- 
tection, or  something  that  the  Senate 
would  exempt  like  sanitary  sewage,  there 
might  be  individual  cases  where  the  trag- 
edy of  that  area  was  that  the  court- 
house burned  down  and  that  they  needed 
that  more  than  anything  else,  or  per- 
haps the  schoolhouse  had  fallen  down 
and  that  is  what  they  need.  Why  should 
those  people  be  precluded  from  using 
their  best  Judgment  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  matter  under 
discussion  was  argued  at  great  length  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  We  recog- 
nized that  over  the  years  we  have  built 
up  so  many  Federal  categorical  grants 
that  many  communities  today  are  locked 
In  by  matching  grant  programs  and  are 
spending  for  ptxrposes  that  may  not  be 
highest  on  their  list  of  priorities.  The 
time  has  come  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
these  categorical  grants,  for  in  many 
Instances  they  do  not  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  communities  and  in  fact 
limit  each  and  every  community's 
options. 

Therefore,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  start  a  new  program,  and  reve- 
nue sharing  is  a  new  program,  we  should 
take  the  strings  off  the  communities  and 
let  them  be  the  masters  of  their  own 
fate  and  make  their  own  decisions.  We 


are  confident  that  since  each  commuaity 
will  have  to  list  publicly  in  area  newt, 
papers  how  it  spends  the  money,  people 
of  that  community  or  State  will  be  able 
to  check  on  the  actual  expenditures,  aoil 
hold  the  local  or  State  ofScials  to  ac- 
coimt.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct.  In  other 
words,  we  had  all  of  these  grant-in-aid 
programs  imtU  the  cities  foimd  them- 
selves in  a  situation  as  the  Senator  hat 
described.  What  we  need  most  is  to  fln 
in  around  the  cracks  where  they  haw 
no  Federal  aid  programs. 

This  wovdd  give  them  the  discretion  to 
spend  it  where  they  need  it  the  most 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
can  the  chairman  tell  me  what  would 
happen  if  a  community  decided  to  speod 
26  percent  of  its  money  on  capital  im- 
provements? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  bill  is  defective  in  that 
regard.  It  does  not  say.  The  amendmait 
would  probably  be  followed  by  sub6e- 
quent  amendments  to  reduce  the  ren- 
nue  sharing  by  that  amount,  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  does  not  say  If  it 
is  to  be  appUed  each  year  or  to  the  total 
5 -year  period.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  does  not  say,  but  It 
stUl  would  be  subject  to  the  basic  ob- 
jection that  we  sought  to  avoid  in  reve- 
nue sharing.  It  denies  local  governments 
the  discretion  they  should  have. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator  fed 
that  there  should  be  separate  rules  for 
local  goveniments  and  States?  This 
amendment  just  puts  the  limit  on  local 
governments  and  not  on  the  State? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  amendment  Is 
rather  loosely  drawn. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.   COOK.   Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
going  through  this  book,  as  the  measure 
applies  to  my  State,  the  county  of  Ows- 
ley in  eastern  Kentucky  will  get  $38,393. 
It  can  only  spend  25  percent  on  capital 
improvements.  The  reason  why  it  is 
spending  so  much  money  now  locally  is 
that  it  has  a  Jail  that  is  100  years  old  and 
it  costs  too  much  to  operate.  It  has  a 
courthouse  that  is  costing  it  a  fortune  to 
operate.  If  they  could  build  new  ones.  It 
would  cost  them  less  to  operate  and  they 
would  have  more  money  for  operating 
their  government. 

Here  is  Lee  County.  It  has  lost  a  court- 
house. It  is  going  to  get  $93,241.  If  we  are 
talking  about  25  percent  of  $93,000  we 
are  not  talking  about  doing  anything  in 
the  way  of  providing  new  facilities  so  they 
can  have  efficient  government  and  effi- 
cient operations,  so  they  are  not  spend- 
ing all  their  money  in  government  opera- 
tions overhead. 

Here  is  Powell  Coimty.  It  is  going  to 
get  $66,914. 

Robertson  County  is  going  to  get  $30,- 
312.  It  can  spend  only  25  percent  on  capi- 
tal improvements.  It  might  as  well  not 
spend    anything    on    capital    improve 


-,tij  Tt  might  as  weU  continue  to  run 
r^Saf  gS/lmment  out  of  buildings  it 
Ss  run  it  out  of  for  100  years. 

BockcasUe  County  is  going  to  get  $72.- 

^^Rowan  county  is  going  to  get  $72,399. 
SS  county  is  going  to  get  $64,720. 
spencer  County  Is  gomg  to  f  et  $46  072. 
Todd  county  is  gomg  to  get  $63,623. 
TriKK  county  is  gomg  to  get  $68.56«J. 
Th^  figures  are  not  from  the  star 

^Tdo  not  know  how,  if  one  examined 
into  this  QuestiMi,  he  could  still  say  that 
toev  should  be  given  this  money  to  oper- 
ate out  of  buildmgs  that  they  have  been 
ooeratmg  out  of  for  a  long  time  and 
wWch  is  costmg  them  a  fortune.  They 
would  Uke  to  have  something  new  so  they 
could  save  money  in  overhead  and  utilize 
It  for  services  that  the  people  really  ought 
to  have  and  the  money  they  are  required 
to  have  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  citizens. 
The  penalty  is  only  as  to  local  govern- 
ments The  States  can  do  anything  they 
want    The  only  restricti<m  is  that  the 
local  governments  can  use  up  to  25  per- 
cent for  capital  improvements,  and  the 
rest  must  be  used  for  operations  of  local 
governments.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
are  programs  which  allow  building  of 
jails.  That  may  be  so,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  build  jails  all  over  the  United  States, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  more  money 
In  that  program. 

Once  we  have  this  program  and  we  are 
told,  "You  have  revenue  sharing,"  then 
we  will  have  a  tough  argtmient  saying 
we  have  to  build  up  this  program  and 
that  program,  because  now  we  have  rev- 
enue sharing.  If  we  are  going  to  put  in 
this  kind  of  restriction,  I  would  rather 
have  none  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  was  personally  inclined  to 
put  in  an  amendment  saying  that  no 
more  t^""  10  percent  shall  be  used  in 
pay  raises,  but  I  did  not.  It  should  depend 
on  the  conditions  in  the  locality.  The 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  limita- 
tion on  pay  raises  Is  the  same  reason  we 
should  not  have  one  on  capital  improve- 
ments. How  can  we  sit  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber, not  knowing  anything  about  the 
community  we  have  In  mind,  and  say 
whether  they  should  use  the  money  to 
build  a  courthouse  or  a  firehouse  or  use 
the  money  for  a  pay  raise? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senate  has  Just  de- 
cisively rejected  the  proposal  to  have  the 
Appropriations  Committee  exercise  con- 
trol over  these  expenditures,  and  I,  for 
one,  accept  that  decision  without  rancor. 
Now  it  would  be  a  little  Inconsistent  for 
the  Senate  to  constitute  Itself  as  a  super 
appropriations  committee  and  come  out 
with  a  restriction  eus  to  how  the  money 
shall  be  spent. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  I  have  been  able  to  provide 
this  discussion  on  the  amendment,  be- 
cause It  reveals  Just  why  such  a  proposal 
Is  needed.  When  I  hesu*.  for  example,  that 
a  county  gets  $30,000  imder  revenue 


sharing,  one  thing  It  ought  not  to  be 
spending  that  $30,000  for  is  on  a  new  Jail. 
I  am  sure  that  county  has  services  that 
are  needed  for  its  people — health  serv- 
ices that  are  needed,  recreation  services 
that  are  needed,  care  of  streets,  things 
that  need  to  be  done,  money  that  can  be 
paid  to  locsd  government  officers. 

I  have  been  a  prime  mover  of  revenue 
sharing  for  years.  I  did  not  have  to  wait 
for  Mr.  Nixon.  I  started  hearings  on 
revenue  shsuing  in  the  Govenunent  Op- 
erations Committee  in  the  1960'8.  Every 
mayor  and  every  supervisor  that  I  know 
of  who  came  down  here  testifying  in 
favor  of  revenue  sharing  did  not  say,  "I 
want  this  money  to  build  a  new  Jail." 
They  came  down  here  and  said,  "I  want 
revenue  sharing  because  we  cannot  pay 
our  garbage  removers,  we  cannot  pay  our 
miuilclpal  workers,  we  cannot  take  care 
of  the  police  department,  we  cannot  take 
care  of  the  fire  department,  we  cannot 
take  care  of  baalc  municipal  services." 

Now  we  hear  that  we  really  ought  to 
have  revenue  sharing  so  we  caai  build  a 
jail  or  get  some  other  kind  of  new  fa- 
culties. May  I  suggest  that  those  are 
facilities  that  ought  to  be  paid  for  out 
of   local   government  resources?   If   we 
have  a  need  in  this  country  for  employ- 
ment, we  have  the  accelerated  pubUc 
works  law.  We  have  the  Economic  De- 
velopment    Asfioclation.     Northeastern 
Miimesota  is  eligible  tmder  the  Economic 
Development  Association  to  get  loans  and 
grants  to  build  a  courthouse,  to  build  a 
jail,  to  build  auditoriimis,  and  to  do  simi- 
lar other  things.  ,_..,.,. 
But  I  predict  to  this  body  that  ii  it 
does  not  utilize  restraints  as  to  whether 
these  funds  are  going  to  be  used  for  capi- 
tal Improvements,  they  will  find  it  will  be 
like  a  hemorrhage  and  all  the  moneys 
will  be  used  up.  The  folks  back  home  who 
have  been  waiting  for  projects  will  say 
they   want   a  new   auditorium,   a  new 
swimming  pool,  a  new  building  for  the 
mayor.  We  will  find  that  revenue  shswing 
w'ill  be  used  for  that,  when  we  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  used  to  bail  out  com- 
mtmities  that  could  not  pay  their  bills. 
They  were  coming  down  here  bankrupt 
and  saying  they  could  not  meet  their 
payrolls.   The   mayor   of   Detroit  came 
down  before  the  committees  here  and  in 
the  other  House  and  told  us  he  would 
have  to  lay  oft  large  nimibers  of  police- 
men and  firemen.  Are  we  going  to  say 
now  that,  if  they  decide  they  want  to  fix 
up  the  lakeshore  or  build  a  new  Jail  or 
courthouse,  they  can  do  it  with  revenue- 
sharing  funds? 

AH  this  amendment  provides  Is  that 
they  cannot  spend  over  25  percent  of 
their  entitlement  for  that.  That  entitle- 
ment Is  their  money.  It  is  not  made  avail- 
able in  one  lump  sum,  but  about  $5  bil- 
lion each  year.  Most  of  these  facilities 
are  built  by  local  governments,  and  that 
is  where  the  difficulty  is.  States  are  not 
going  broke,  because  they  have  greater 
taxing  power.  The  local  governments  are 
the  ones  that  are  really  In  trouble.  What 
we  are  really  saying  In  this  amendment 
is  that  they  ought  not  to  spend  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  entitlement  on  capi- 
tal improvements — that  75  percent  ought 
to  be  maintained  for  operating  expenses 
in  townships,  villages,  and  mimidpalltles. 
I  think  It  makes  sense.  I  have  a  great 


deal  of  faith  in  the  abiUty  of  people  to 
run  their  own  affairs,  but  I  have  also 
been  an  elected  official,  and  I  am  now, 
and  I  know  of  the  pressure  on  mayors 
and  city  councils.  This  will  be  money  that 
they  do  not  have  to  raise  taxes  for. 

When  we  have  a  city  coimcil  or  local 
government  getting  these  funds,  we  will 
find  them  saying.  "Well,  we  have  always 
wanted  to  build  a  new  park.  We  ought  to 
have  a  new  mayor's  office  because  this 
one  does  not  look  good.  We  ought  to  have 
a  new  garage,  because  the  one  we  have 
is  not  very  good."  When  they  do  not  have 
to  tax  anybody  or  issue  bonds  for  that, 
it  is  going  to  be  mighty  easy  to  yield  to 
temptation— mighty  easy. 

This  is  simi^y  to  say,  yes,  up  to  25  per- 
cent. Frankly,  I  do  not  think  any  of  It 
should  be,  but  up  to  25  percent  can  be, 
and  If  they  spend  over  that  they  will  lose 
their  entitlement.  Tloat  is  what  the  pen- 

ol  +  y     j!c_ 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
says  he  has  been  in  local  government, 
and  so  have  I.  The  thing  that  bothers  me 
about  this  is  the  exceptions  the  Senator 
has  made  about  capital  expenditures. 

The  exceptions  that  the  SenatOT  makes 
in  his  amendment  are  for  capital  expend- 
itures. For  example,  the  exception  for 
sewage  collection  and  treatment  f  acUitlee 
refuse  disposal  systems,  public  trans- 
portation— certainly  In  the  nature  of  the 
construction  of  streets — aU  of  those  are 
capital  expenditures.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  picking  and  choosing  which  ones 
we  want  to  exempt  from  capital  expendi- 
tures, and  which  ones  we  do  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct.  May 
I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  those 
vitally  needed  services  and  building  a 
new  stadium,  for  example.  They  want  to 
build  a  new  football  stadiiun  in  Minneap- 
olis. Are  they  going  to  use  revenue  shar- 
ing for  it?  As  much  as  I  love  the  Min- 
nesota Vikings  smd  as  much  as  I  would 
like  to  see  them  build  a  new  baseball 
park,  even  though  the  Twins  have  not 
done  so  well,  I  do  not  want  to  see  them 
use  revenue  sharing  for  It.  But  they  may 
have  to  do  something  about  their  sewer 
system. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  remind  the  Senator  that 
he  said  awhile  ago  that  he  wished  there 
could  be  no  percentage  for  capital  Im- 
provements at  all.  If  that  is  what  he 
meant,  and  yet  he  had  In  his  amendment 
language  to  limit  capital  expenditures  to 
25  percent,  but  exempts  the  other  things 

in  his  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOK.  Today  in  my  State,  in  • 
coimty  like  Wolf  Coimty,  that  Is  going 
to  get  $36,000,  I  have  a  notion  there  Is 
no  one  In  Wolf  County  who  is  going  to 
decide  to  build  a  swimming  pool  with 
those  revenue-sharing  funds,  because 
that  guy  will  not  be  county  Judge  very 
long  if  he  does. 

After  all,  these  local  of&cials  have  to 
nm  every  2  years,  too.  And  I  have  a 
notion  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Louisville  might  not  get  reelected  tf  he 
took  the  revenue-sharing  funds  and  de- 
cided to  build  a  new  stadium. 

But  the  point  Is,  we  do  have  facilities 
throughout  the  United  States  that  are 
for  a  public  purpose,  and  I  might  sug- 
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gest  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  bond  issue  raised 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky  when  the  peo- 
ple are  asked  to  raise  revenue  to  build 
a  jail,  because  they  are  not  going  to  vote 
for  it  for  that  purpose.  They  never  have 
and  never  will. 

So  we  thought,  to  begin  with,  It  was 
a  matter  of  determining  local  priorities. 
Now  we  say.  "Local  priorities,  fine,  but 
here  are  the  restrictions  under  which 
those  local  priorities  are  to  be  deter- 
mined." I  think,  after  making  a  deter- 
mination of  what  many  rural  counties 
are  going  to  receive,  and  then  to  impose 
these  restrictions  on  local  communities 
and  counties  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  we  do  not  impose  on  the 
State  governments,  is  most  inequitable 

and  unfair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  have  any  left? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator h£is  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offered  this  amendment  with  the  hope 
of  some  discussion  here.  As  I  said  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  believe  this  is  a  problem  with 
revenue  sharing. 

As  a  proponent  of  revenue  sharing, 
and  I  make  no  apologies  for  it,  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  view  of  what  could 
happen  under  this  legislation  without 
this  restriction  does  not  take  place.  I 
believe  we  will  have  a  chance,  later  on, 
to  observe  just  how  these  funds  are  ex- 
pended, and.  Ml-.  President,  I  shall  with- 
draw my  amendment  at  this  point  and 
move  on  to  another. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  withdraws 
his  amendment,  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  bringing  this  issue  before  the  Senate. 
While  I  disagree  with  him,  he  has  raised 
a  very  pertinent  problem,  and  I  am  posi- 
Uve  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  wUl 
exercise  its  responsibility,  with  its  over- 
sight function,  to  make  sure  that  these 
funds  are  being  expended  correctly. 

I  do  aot  know  whether  the  Senate 
realizes  it  or  not,  but  we  are  creating 
an  entirely  new  type,  of  government  fi- 
nancing. It  Is  very  difficult  to  predict  at 
the  present  time  where  this  Is  going  to 
lead.  We  could  very  well  tiu^  out  with  the 
Federal  Government  becoming  a  large 
partner  with  the  States  and  localities. 
I  foresee  the  possibility  that  the  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  as  we  now  know 
them  may  be  eliminated  and  large  simis 
of  money  given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— money  that  they  have  collected 
from  the  taxpayers — to  the  States  and 
localities. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  should 
not  simply  dismiss  the  argument  that 
when  one  sector  of  the  government  col- 
lects money  and  another  spends  it  with- 
out responsibility,  there  may  be  waste 
and  a  misuse  of  funds.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  should  be  commended 
for  raising  this  point  for  revenue  sharing 
is  an  untested  concept,  its  consequences 
for  the  futxire  are  unknown.  I  believe, 
however,  that  we  should  give  the  States 
and  localities  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
begin  this  program  with  relatively  few 
strings  attached. 


The  Finance  Committee  will  be  watch- 
ing this  program  most  carefully  and  will 
provide  further  restrictions  if  the  need 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Cornecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  earlier  yesterday  that 
some  of  my  amendments  I  would  offer 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion  here,  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation and  a  strong  supporter  of  it.  I 
believe  what  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  said  is  very  pertinent.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  fuU  knowledge 
of  what  we  are  doing,  but  I  believe  we 
have  moved  toward  a  new  relationship 
between  governments.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  »0.    1476 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1476,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  in  add  another  title, 
title  IV,  to  read: 

TITLE   IV — PROPERTY  TAX  LEGISLATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  Is  hereby  directed  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  real  estate 
tax  administration  and  the  property  tax  and 
report  bacfc  to  the  Congress  by  June  30,  1973, 
on  Its  findings  along  with  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  insure  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  real  estate  tax  administration 
and  property  taxation  in  the  several  States 
and  localities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  chairman.  I  trust  that 
the  chairman  will  look  with  some  favor 
upon  this  particular  proposal,  because  it 
is  my  hope  that  out  of  revenue  sharing 
we  might  be  able  to  activate  a  very  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  whole  property  tax 
question  in  this  country. 

If  there  is  anj'  one  Issue  that  seems  to 
be  a  burning  issue,  one  that  really  hits 
every  one  of  us  when  we  are  out  speak- 
ing to  our  constituents,  it  is  the  assess- 
ments that  are  made,  how  the  assess- 
ments are  made,  the  rate  of  taxation 
upon  real  property,  upon  what  we  call 
the  homeowners,  on  the  land,  the  house, 
and  the  buildings,  and  I  have  a  feeling 
that  we  ought  not  to  use  re\'enue  shar- 
ing just  as  a  sort  of  band-aid  or  a  special 
type  of  therapy  on  top  of  what  is  already 
a  very  sick  and  out  of  balance  tax  system 
at  the  local  level. 

There  is  no  committee  that  I  know 
of  that  could  do  a  better  job  of  exam- 
ining into  this  matter  than  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  committee,  with  Its  pro- 
fessional staff,  taking  a  look  at  the  whole 
basis  on  which  taxes  are  levied  at  the 
local  level  on  property,  because  every 
one  of  us  in  this  body  receives  letters 
day  after  day  from  people  out  in  our 
State,  telling  us  that  their  taxes  went  up, 
and  when  we  tell  them,  "Look,  we  re- 
duced taxes  here  in  Congress,"  they  say, 
"Well,  you  may  think  you  have,  but  my 
taxes  have  gone  up,"  and  then  you  have 
an  exchange  of  correspondence,  and  tfie 
next  thing  you  know,  the  tax  that  went 
up  was  the  taxes  on  their  homes,  the 


property  taxes.  Sometimes  the  rate  at 
taxation  does  not  go  up,  but  the  asaesa* 

ment  goes  up. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  that  some  way  or  other,  we  ougbt 
to  have  a  system  whereby  a  person,  when 
he  Improves  his  home,  gets  a  sort  of  tax 
credit,  rather  than  an  additional  asseas- 
ment.  I  have  recommended  this  to  some 
of  our  legislators  back  home,  just  as  we 
iiave.  for  example,  an  investment  tax 
credit  for  industry,  and  say,  "If  you  mod- 
ernize your  industry  and  put  in  new  toc^, 
we  will  give  you  an  investment  tax  cred- 
it." I  think  we  ought  to  say  to  the  work- 
ing man  and  his  family,  "If  you  build 
a  patio,  put  on  a  porch,  build  an  extra 
bathroom,  and  make  it  a  little  more  live- 
able for  your  family,  instead  of  having 
your  taxes  increased,  you  ought  to  be 
given  some  kind  of  a  merit  badge  In  the 
form  of  a  tax  credit." 

This  amendment,  however,  does  not  go 
into  specifics.  It  simply  asks  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion to  undertake  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  real  estate  tax  administra- 
tion and  property  tax  and  report  back  to 
Congress. 

So  I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment,  simply  stated,  is  to 
authorize  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  to  imdertake  a 
comprehensive  study  and  analysis  of  the 
property  tax  and  report  back  to  the 
Congress  with  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  traveled  this 
coimtry  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year. 
And.  almost  everywhere  I  go,  no  matter 
to  whom  I  talk,  nothing  infuriates  the 
people  more  than  the  property  tax— 
the  property  tax  with  all  of  its  injustices, 
all  of  its  Inequities,  and  all  of  its  vmfali- 
ness. 

Few  communities  have  escaped  the  ris- 
ing toll  of  the  property  tax  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you 
live  in  the  city  or  the  suburbs,  whether 
you  are  a  farmer  or  a  wage  earner, 
whether  you  rent  or  own  your  home, 
whether  you  live  on  the  urban  fringe  or 
in  rural  America,  the  property  tax  will 
find  you — and  undoubtedly,  the  finding 
will  cost  you  more  money  than  you  paid 
last  year  on  your  property  tax  bill. 

The  problem.  Mr.  President.  Is  not 
simple.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex I  have  ever  faced  in  all  my  years  of 
government.  On  one  hand,  there  is  the 
increasing  cost  of  government — govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  but  particularly  at  the 
local  level.  Costs  have  increased  for  just 
general  government  purposes  by  $12  in 
the  last  5  years. 

Augmenting  this  cost  of  general  gov- 
ernment is  the  increasing  cost  of  educa- 
tion. New  schools  must  be  btiilt,  teach- 
ers must  be  paid,  new  equipment  must 
be  utilized,  there  are  more  pupils  requir- 
ing schools;  different  kinds  of  schools— 
from  vocational  schools  to  educational 
parks — must  be  constructed.  In  short, 
educational  financing  reqtiirements, 
financed  almost  exclusively  from  prop- 
erty tax  levels,  keep  going  up  and  up— 
almost  without  any  end  in  sight. 

And,  the  vast  majority  of  new  expend- 
itiu-es  requirements  falls  on  the  property 
tax.  The  property  tax  dates  back  to 
the  simpler  days  when  real  estate  and 


land  were  a  prime  measure  of  the  ability 
M  pay  Yet,  what  has  happened  m  this 
Nation  is  that  homeownership  and  land 
no  longer  approximate  the  realistic  abU- 
ity  of  progressive  taxation. 

Yet  this  Nation  maintains  its  over- 
reUan'ce  on  a  tax  that  has  a  small  reve- 
nue potential  and  an  inequitable  mci- 
dence  of  effect. 

What  has  happened  in  this  Nation  is 
that  the  burden  of  property  tax  payment 
has  become  overwhelming  while  the 
method  of  property  tax  assessment  has 
become  unfair  and  In  many  cases  down- 
right pimitive. 

No  one  doubts  the  burden  of  property 
taxes.  It  falls  most  heavily  on  the  elderly 
living  on  a  fixed  income  and  on  the 
renter,  who  unlike  the  homeowner  does 
not  get  a  measure  of  tax  relief  by  being 
allowed  to  deduct  property  taxes  from 
income  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rate  structure, 
the  valuation  procedures,  and  the  assess- 
ment ratios  in  many  of  the  communities 
are  unfair,  inequitable  and  injust.  The 
abuses  of  the  local  property  tax  are 
legendary.  A  report  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
documents  case  after  case  in  which  local 
industry  "negotiates"  its  industrial  tax 
payments  to  a  locality.  Local  laws  estab- 
lish certain  industrial  zones,  with  differ- 
ent valuations  and  rate  structures  than 
in  commercial  sectors  or  residentlsa  sec- 
tors. Vast  tlmberlands  and  farmlands 
are  held  by  speculators  who  profit  from 
the  under-valuation  of  the  land. 

All  of  this  leads  to  a  divergence  be- 
tween property  tax  law  and  property  tax 
collection  practice.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reported  that  a  major  corporation  in 
Gary,  Ind.,  had  an  underassessm«it  of 
its  industrial  Installation  of  some  $110 
million.  The  industry  refused  to  provide 
Information  on  capital  investments,  on 
depreciation  schedules,  and  even  refused 
to  take  out  city  building  permits  because 
such  action  would  reveal  the  true  worth 
of  its  property. 

This  case.  I  am  sure.  Mr.  President,  Is 
extreme,  but  it  points  quickly  to  the 
problem — the  complexity  of  the  tax,  the 
many  different  points  of  Influence  to 
which  it  is  susceptible  and  the  results  of 
influence  and  administration  that  make 
the  tax  Itself  unfair  and  imeven  in  its 
burden. 

We  have  reached  a  situation  in  the 
United  States  where  the  average  tax  on 
homes  in  some  communities  ranges  from 
$300  to  more  than  $800— just  for  a  $25,- 
000  home.  In  some  States,  farm  real 
estate  taxes  more  than  doubled  between 
1960  and  1970  while  net  farm  Income 
rose  about  one  third.  And,  the  elderly  of 
this  coimtry  are  being  forced  to  sell  their 
homes,  sometimes  at  below  market  value, 
because  they  cannot  pay  their  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  proposed  solutions  to  the 
property  tax  problems,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  the  financing  of  education. 

The  Nixon  administration  hsis  floated 
the  proposed  value-added  tax  with  a 
system  of  rebates  for  the  poor,  and  a 
potential  of  some  $20  billion  for  educa- 
tional financing. 

I  question  whether  or  not  the  answer 
to  the  property  tax  is  in  fact  a  new  tax. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  time  smd 
time  again  in  opposition  to  the  value- 
added  tax.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind 
in  the  last  3  months.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  giant-size  national  sales  tax.  And,  I 
willflghtlt. 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  States 
take  over  the  property  tax — a  kind  of 
statewide  property  tax  with  a  rebate  to 
the  local  units  of  government  so  that 
property  taxes  could  be  reduced.  In  effect 
this  would  mean  that  the  State  contribu- 
tion to  education  financing  would  in- 
crease, and  the  local  bmrden  would  de- 
crease. Built  into  some  of  these  pro- 
posals are  provisions  that  provide  special 
treatment  to  the  elderly  and  renter. 

Still  other  proposals  have  focused  on 
the  need  to  make  the  real  estate  tax 
administration  simple  and  fair — with 
new  methods  of  assessor  appointments, 
new  administrative  procedures,  and 
more  equal  valuation  mechanisms. 

What  this  points  to.  Mr.  President, 
Is  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  review 
by  the  Congress  to  help  sort  out  these 
questions,  to  focus  on  Federal  respon- 
sibility in  this  area,  and  provide  some 
concrete  legislative  recommendations 
within  a  time  frame  that  does  not  seem 
like  an  eternity  for  our  citizens. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  accomplish. 

I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions  I  have  raised  in  proposing  this 
amendment.  But,  I  do  know  that  we  in 
the  Congress  have  a  special  obligation 
to  both  be  informed  on  them  and  move 
as  quickly  as  prudent  legislation  wUl  al- 
low on  solving  some  of  the  problems. 

That  is  the  spirit  In  which  I  offer  this 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  spirit  in 
which  I  ask  for  the  Senate's  approval. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  find  con- 
siderable appeal  to  this  amendment.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  give  it  adequate 
consideration,  but  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  ranking  member  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  he  finds  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  I  find  a  great  deal  of  appeal  in 


it. 

Frankly,  one  of  the  retisons  why  we  in 
Louisiana  need  revenue  sharing  is  be- 
cause of  the  shortcomings  of  our  prop- 
erty tax  assessment  system.  My  guess 
is  that  if  that  could  be  straightened  out 
and  put  on  a  more  logical  and  uniform 
basis,  many  of  our  problenas  might  be 
solved  and  we  might  not  need  revenue 
sharing  so  badly. 

Mr.  CUKTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  7  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  idea 
of  revenue  sharing  has  a  great  appeal.  It 
is  true  that  the  Federal  Government  with 
its  high  taxes  has  taken  the  lion's  share 
of  the  available  revenue.  The  idea  that 
the  revenue  sources  should  be  shared 
with  the  States  and  localities  has  much 
merit. 

In  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  reve- 
nue sharing,  a  considerable  portion  is 
what  was  referred  to  as  "special  revenue 
sharing."  It  called  for  the  discontinuance 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  certain 
Government  activities  and  the  turning  of 
that  revenue  saved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  to  the  States.  The  State 
could  then  continue  that  particular  ac- 
tivity or  use  the  fimds  for  other  purposes. 


This  wotUd  be  helpfid  to  the  States.  It 
would  bring  the  control  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple and  at  the  same  time  would  not  in- 
crease the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  Increase  the  debt. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House,  which  has  been  reported  out  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  does  not  follow 
this  pattern.  Actually,  it  is  a  bill  to  give 
to  the  States  and  the  localities  something 
over  $5  billion  a  year.  It  is  a  5-year  pro- 
gram that  will  cost  approximately  $30 
billion.  There  will  be  no  Federal  actlvitiee 
discontinued  or  terminated.  It  is  not  rev- 
enue sharing  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  borrow  the 
money  to  do  It.  Again,  I  repeat  that  I 
favor  the  idea  of  sharing  the  Federal 
sources  of  revenue  with  the  States  and 
localities,  but  the  current  bill  is  a  new 
program  of  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment s«id  checks  to  the  States,  to  the 
cities,  to  the  counties,  and  other  local 
subdivisions,  and  they  have  to  borrow 
the  money  to  do  it.  I  do  not  believe  this 
program  should  be  carried  on  with  bor- 
rowed money.  Therefore,  I  cannot  sup- 
port it. 

According  to  the  daily  Treasury  state- 
ment, the  nationad  bonded  debt  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  year  by  more  than 
S27  billion.  This  means  that  in  the  past 
year  we  have  increased  the  national  debt 
by  more  than  $74  mllllOTi  a  day,  or  based 
upon  a  24-hour  day,  the  debt  has  risen 
by  more  than  $3  million  an  hour.  Neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  Executive  can  es- 
cape this  responsibUity.  There  will  be  a 
day  of  reckoning. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  support  a  propos- 
al to  start  a  new  program  which  over 
a  5 -year  period  is  going  to  add  to  the  debt 
by  $30  billion.  The  additioiml  interest 
ttiat  wiU  have  to  be  paid  if  this  one  pro- 
gram is  handled  by  borrowing  the  money 
for  the  5 -year  period  will  be  almost  $4 
billion. 

My  basic  reason  for  not  supporting  this 
legislation  is  that  it  must  be  done  with 
borrowed  money.  However,  there  is  one 
other  feature  of  the  bill  which  Is  very 
disturbing  to  me.  Under  the  formula  for 
distributing  funds  to  the  various  States 
and  localities,  there  is  a  factor  called 
'total  tax  effort."  This  means  that  if  by 
reason  of  economy  or  efficiency  a  State 
or  a  subdivision  could  reduce  taxes,  they 
would  be  penalized  by  having  their  Fed- 
eral funds  reduced.  If  on  the  other  hand 
they  increased  taxes,  their  share  of  Fed- 
eral funds  would  increase.  This  factor  in 
the  formula  could  well  prevent  any  tax 
relief  from  ever  being  passed  on  to  the 
taxpayers  by  reason  of  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ate would  permit  me  to  accept  the 
amendment,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so 
and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  think  the  amendment  has  merit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mj'  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AJCXNDMXNT    NO.     14^7 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  Amendment  No.  1477. 
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The  PEIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  lurther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  ot  Utle  HI.  add  another  title, 
title  IV,  to  read: 

TITLE  IV— FKDERAL  IMPOUNDMENT 
INFORMATION 

Short  Tnx*. — TUlfl  Utle  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Federal  Impoundment  and  Informa- 
tion Act". 

Amxxdmsnt  or  thk  Bmoirr  a.vd  Accotmr- 
mo  P«ocH)URM  ACT  or  1950.— Title  U  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
ol  1950  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    foUowlng    new    section: 

"aKPOBTS    ON    IMPOtTJTDKD    rTJNDS 

"Sec  (a)  If  any  funds  are  appropriated 

and  then  partially  or  completely  Impounded, 
the  President  shall  promptly  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  a  report,  containing  the 
following  Information : 

■•  1 1 )  the  amount  of  the  funds  Impounded; 

•i2)  the  date  on  which  the  funds  were 
ordered  to  be  iriipounded; 

"(3)  the  date  the  funds  were  Impounded; 

"(4)  any  department  or  establishment  of 
the  Government  to  which  such  impounded 
fur.ds  would  have  been  available  for  obliga- 
tion except  for  such  impoundment; 

"(8)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  impounded, 

"(6)    the  reasons  for  the   Impoundment; 

■•^^)  to  the  innaTimiim  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  nacal,  economic,  and  bud- 
getary effect  of  the  Impoundment. 

"(b)  If  any  Information  contained  In  a 
report  transmitted  under  subsection  (a)  la 
■ubeequentlv  revised,  the  President  shall 
prompUy  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Comptroller  General  a  supplementary  re- 
port stattag  and  explaining  each  such  re- 
vision. -. 

"(c)  Any  teport  or  supplementary  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall 
be  printed  In  the  flret  Issue  of  the  Federal 
Register  published  after  that  report  or  sup- 
plementary  report   Is  so  transmitted." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  identical  to  an  amend- 
ment that  was  voted  upon  in  the  Senate 
on  November  13,  1971.  On  that  occasion, 
that  amendment  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
48  to  18.  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  here 

today. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  considers 
a  multibiUlon- dollar  revenue -sharing 
proposal,  I  beUeve  that  it  is  appropriate 
tc  diacuss  the  Nixon  administration's  $10 
billion  Impoundment  f\md  of  appropri- 
ated tax  revenues. 

At  the  heart  of  the  concept  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing  Is  the  aUocatlon  of  large 
amounts  of  Federal  money  to  help  dtles. 
States  and  municipalities  meet  a  fiscal 
crisis.  And  all  of  us  know  that  the  fiscal 
crisis  which  now  touches  nearly  every 
government — large  and  small — has  given 
birth  to  a  new  crlals.  And  this  crisis  is  one 
of  a  people's  lack  of  confidence  In  their 
Institution  of  government. 

In  the  neWiborhoodfl  and  streets  of 
America,  governments  are  failing  to  pro- 
vide adequate,  basic  services  to  the  peo- 
ple.   The    dtrty    streets,    deteriorating 


houses,  unsafe  neighborhoods,  poor 
schools,  and  a  lack  of  opportunity  across 
the  breadth  of  this  country  can  be  partly 
blamed  on  the  fiscal  crisis  which  local 
governments  face. 

Revenue  sharing  is  an  important  first 
step  which  the  Senate  must  now  take  to 
redress  a  serious  imbalance  in  the  way 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  collects  rev- 
enues and  provides  fiscal  relief  to  non- 
Federal  governmental  bodies. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  if  I 
failed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  while  we  consider 
this  legislation,  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  currentiy  re- 
fusing to  spend  over  $10  billion  in  ap- 
propriated money. 

This  sum  which  is  nearly  ti^-ice  that 
of  the  total  invoived  in  the  current  reve- 
nue sharing  legislation  could  go  a  long 
way  to  create  jobs  and  improve  pubUc 
services  and  facilities  in  urban  and  niral 
America. 

The  Presidents  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  reports  that  as  of  June  30, 
1972,  the  total  of  impounded  funds  is 
currentiy  $9,110,078,000  with  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion  of  unspent  funds  with- 
held "for  reasons  other  than  routine 
financial   administration." 

My  distinguished  colleagiie  from  Mon- 
tana, Senator  Metcalf,  has  already 
placed  the  OMB  Ust  of  impounded  funds 
in  the  Record  on  August  16,  1972,  I  will 
not  do  so  now.  However,  I  would  like  to 
list  a  few  highUghts  of  the  funds  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  now  impounding.  Senator 
Metcalf  has  appropriately  called  these 
funds  the  President's  'treasui-e  chest." 
Here  are  just  a  few  items : 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  unspent 
for  urban  mass  transit; 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  million 
dollars  unspent  on  airport  and  airway 
facilities  and  equipment; 

One  hundred  and  five  million  dollars 
unspent  for  model  cities; 

Forty  million  dollars  unspent  for  Ap- 
palachian regional  development. 

These  are  all  part  of  the  $9.1  billion. 
From  the  other  $1.5  billion  in  Richard 
Nixon's  treasure  chest  are  found  such, 
items  as; 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
for  water  and  sewer  grants; 

One  hundred  and  seven  miUion  dollars 
of  niral  electrification  loans; 

Fifty-eight  million  dollars  in  HUD  re- 
habilitation loans; 

Twenty-one  million  dollars  in  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  funds  for  educa- 
tional and  institutional  support. 

President  Nixon's  refusal  to  spend 
these  funds  is  absolutely  indefensible. 
As  he  presses  the  Congress  to  pass  a  $5.5 
bUllon  revenue  sharing  plan,  he  dares  to 
impound  these  other  funds. 

I  want  to  make  it  more  difBctilt  for  any 
President  to  impound  funds. 

Appropriated  funds  are  now  Im- 
pounded in  a  semi-secret  fashion  away 
from  the  eyes  of  Congress  and  the 
American  public.  Few  mranbers  of  Con- 
gress are  aware  that  these  Im- 
povmdments  are  being  carried  out. 
And  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  that 
its  tax  revenues  are  not  being  spent. 

In  order  to  secure  this  right  for  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public.  I  am 


today,  offering  an  amendment  to  HJt 
14370  that  wUl  insure  that  when  tax 
revenues  appropriated  by  Congress  are 
impoimded.  Congress  and  the  public  will 
be  informed  by  the  PreBident.  In  his 
notification  report  the  President  would 
be  reqiiired  to  include  the  following ; 

First,  the  amount  impounded;  second, 
the  date  on  which  the  f  imds  were  ordered 
to  be  impwimded;  third,  the  date  the 
fimds  were  impounded;  fourth,  anj'  de- 
partment or  establishment  of  the  Oov- 
emment  to  which  the  impoimded  funds 
would  have  been  available  for  obligation 
except  for  such  impoundment;  fifth,  the 
period  of  time  dming  which  the  funds 
are  to  be  impoimded;  sixth,  the  reasons 
for  the  impoundment;  seventh,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  esti- 
mated fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effect  of  the  impoimdment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment goes  to  the  heart  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress. 

It  redresses  a  serious  imbalance  be- 
tween the  two  branches  by  malting  it 
more  difBcult  for  a  President  to  impound 
funds  or,  in  fact,  to  impose  a  type  of  line- 
item  veto  on  congressional  appropria- 
tions. 

This  amendment  passed  the  Senate  on 
November  13,  1971,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  Along  with 
several  other  important  measures,  it  was 
deleted  in  conference. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  merits 
the  support  of  all  Members  who  seriously 
desire  to  limit  a  power  currently  abused 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  have  received  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  dis- 
cussion of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  1.)  ^^    ^    t 

Mr     HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President.  I 
simply  repeat  that  what  my  amendmmt 
requires  is  a  reasonable  act  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Ckwemment, 
in  cooperation  with  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  have  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  appropriating  these  funds.  It  would 
require  that  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  a  report  con- 
taining certain  information  that  is  listed 
in  the  amendment,  and  that  any  report 
or  supplementary  report  transmitted  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  printed  In  the 
first  issue  of  the  Federal  Register  pub- 
lished after  that  report  or  supplemen- 
tary report  is  transmitted. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee wiU  see  fit  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  beUeve  it  is  what  one 
might  call  related  information. 

We  are  asking  for  billions  of  dollars 
of  new  money  to  be  made  avaUable,  and 
we  already  have  biUions  of  dollars  that 
are  impoimded. 

KxmaiT  1 
OrriCT  OF  MANAGEi«ifr  and  BTJDorr. 

Washington,  D.a..  August  S,  1972. 
Hon.  Htjbdt  H.  Httmphbet, 
t/Ji.  Senate, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

DxAB  Skkatob  Humphbit:  In  response  w 
your  letter  of  July  24,  1072,  requesting  in- 
formation on  budgetary  reeervea,  I  am  en- 


M«rina  our  most  recent  tabulations  of  ac- 
^Sf  ^  reeerved  funds.  These  tabula- 
^  are  in  the  same  format  as  those  pn>- 
^  on  two  earlier  occasions  thU  year  and 
Jeisct  the  status  of  budgetary  reserves  at 
thu  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
*^I  hope  this  information  Is  helpful  to  you. 

Sincerely,  

Caspar  W.  WsiNKrraEa, 

Director. 


EtDGFTABT    RESXHVKS,    JUNX    1972 

Under  .luihorlty  delegated  by  the  President, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  oper- 
fties  a  -^vstem  of  apportioning  the  funds  pro- 
vided bv  the  Congress.  The  apportionments 
eeneraily  are  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
UBilt  the  amoimts  the  agencies  may  obligate 
dtiTlng  specified  periods. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  amovints  of 
available  funds  are  not  fully  apportioned. 
That  Is  some  amounts  are  either  withheld 
from  apportionment,  or  their  use  U  tempo- 
rartiv  deferred.  In  these  cases,  the  funds  not 
apportioned  are  said  to  be  held  or  placed  "in 
naerve  "  This  practice  Is  one  of  long  stand- 
{nTand  has  been  exercised  by  both  Republl- 
(an  and  Democratic  Administrations  as  a  cus- 
tomary part  of  financial  management. 

The  reasons  for  withholding  or  deferring 
the  apportionment  of  avaUable  funds  usually 
an  concerned  vrtth  routine  financial  adnUn- 
Utratlon.  They  have  to  do  with  the  effective 
and  prudent  use  of  the  financial  resources 
made  avaUable  by  the  Congress.  The  provl- 
Blons  of  the  Antldeflclency   Act    (31   U.S.C. 
666)   require  the  President  to  establish  re- 
Berves  of  appropriated  funds  for  such  rea- 
sons as  a  change  In  conditions  smoe  they 
were  appropriated  or  to  take  advantage  of 
previously  unforeseen  opportunities  for  sav- 
ings. Thus,   specific   apportloiunents   some- 
times avmlt  (1)  development  by  the  affected 
agencies  of  approved  plans  and  specifications, 
(2)  completion  of  studies  for  the  effective  use 
of  the  funds,  including  necessary  coordina- 
tion with  the  other  Federal  and  non-Pederal 
parties  that  might  be  involved,  (3)  eetabllah- 
ment  of  a  necessary  organization  and  desig- 
nation of  accountable  oflVcers  to  manage  the 
programs,  (4)  the  arrival  of  certain  contin- 
gencies  under    which    the   funds    must    by 
statute  be  made  available    (e.g.,  certain  di- 
rect Federal  credit  aids  when  private  sector 
loans  are  not  available) . 

Table    A,    attached,   lists    the    Items   and 
amounts  being  reserved  on  June  30,  1972,  for 
such  routine  financial  administration.  They 
total  W.l  billion,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
nearly  $1.5  bUUon  since  January  of  this  year. 
This  reduction  Is  Indicative  of  the  fact  that 
amounts  are   frequently   released   from   re- 
serve—and put   to  vise— during   each   fiscal 
year  as  plans,  designs,  specifications,  studies, 
project  approvals,  and  so  on  are  completed. 
The   reserves   established   for   reasons   of 
routine  financial  administration  are  recog- 
nized by  all  concerned  to  be  temporary  de- 
ferrals, and  their  need  or  wisdom  Is  usuaUy 
not  questioned.  In  addition,  however,  there 
has   been    a   long-standing    and    consistent 
practice  In  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Administrations  to  establish  some— a  much 
smaller  amount  of — reserves  for  reasons  other 
than  routine  financial  administration.  It  is 
these  latter  reserves  wlilch  have  sometimes 
been  crlUclaed  as  "impoundments"  of  funds. 
Amounts  being  held  In  reserve  for  reasons 
other  than  routlnne  financial  administration 
generally  oould  be  used  (I.e..  obligated)  dur- 
ing the   apportionment  time   period.   They 
have  not  been  apportioned  from  time  to  time 
for  such  reasons  as  the  Executive's  r«HX)n- 
slbUlty  to  (1)   help  keep  total  Oovemment 
spending  within   a  oongresslonally-lmpoeed 
celling,  (2)  help  meet  a  statutory  limitation 
on  the  outstondlng  public  debt,  (3)  develop 
a  govemmentwlde  financial  plan  for  the  cmx- 
rent    year    that    synchronlaes    program-by- 
program  with  the  budget  being  recommended 


by  the  President  for  the  foUowlng  year,  or 
(4)  otherwise  carry  out  broad  economic  and 
program  policy  objectives. 

Table  B.  attached,  lists  the  Items  and 
amotints  hrtd  In  reserve  on  June  30,  1972,  for 
reasons  other  than  routine  financial  admin- 
istration. They  total  $1 .5  billion,  a  reduction 
of  more  than  »200  mlUlon  from  the  amount 
so  reserved  In  January  of  this  year.  Of  the 
$1.5  billion  total,  almost  $460  million  was 
released  and  apportioned  on  July  1,  1972,  as 
Indicated  In  the  various  footnotes  on  Table  A. 

The  total  of  all  current  reserves  (l.e.. 
Tables  A  and  B)  Is  4.6%  of  the  total  unified 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1972.  The  compara- 
ble percentage  at  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1969 
ttirough  1961  ranged  from  7,5%  to  8.7%.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  1967,  it  stood  at  6.7%,  and 
a  range  in  the  neighborhood  of  6%  has  been 
normal  In  recent  years. 


Tablx    A. — Budgetary   reserves    for    routine 

financial  administration,  June  30,  1972 — 

agency  and  account 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
KXBCunv*  omcB  of  thk  paxsmcrr 

National  Security  CotmcU,  833.  This 
Eimount  was  In  excess  of  1972  needs. 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, $682.  Represents  the  balance  of  ap- 
propriation which  cannot  l>e  utilised  by  the 
Office  In  1972  due  to  late  enactment  of  legis- 
lation. Release  will  occiir  as  needed  In  1973 
operations. 


FCTNDB  APPKOPaiATB)  TO  TH«  HUBiUCMT 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Pro- 
grams, $40,000.  Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment of  approved  plans  and  specifications. 

International  Security  Assistance:  Foreign 
mUltary  credit  sales,  $15350.  Because  of  in- 
creased private  financing,  the  legislated  pro- 
gram celling  was  achieved  without  the  use  of 
the  full  budget  authority  appropriated. 

International  development  assistance:  Pro- 
totype desalting  plan,  $20,000.  Apportion- 
ment awaits  development  of  approved  plans 
and  specifications. 

Inter-American  Foundation,  $41,634. 
Amovmt  represents  balance  of  initial  fond- 
Ing  from  AID  transfer  to  cover  first  four  years 
of  the  Foundation's  operations.  Apportion- 
ments vrUl  continue  to  be  made  annually  as 
plans  and  specifications  are  developed. 

DZPAaTMZNT   Or  ACXICTn.TTJWt 

Agricultural  nesearch  Service 
Construction,  $70.  Repreeents  resldxial 
amount  of  appropriation  for  planning  that 
Is  not  required  for  that  purpose.  Apptwllon- 
ment  awaited  additional  appropriation  for 
constru  ctlon. 

Scientific  Activities  Overseas  (^>eclal  for- 
eign currency  program) ,  $362.  Amount  shown 
here  was  In  excess  of  1972  needs. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Service,  $2,049. 
This  amount  was  in  excess  of  1972  needs. 
Pannes  Home  Administration 
Mutual  and  self-help  housing  grants.  $729. 
Amount  shown  here  was  in  excess  of  1972 
needs. 

Direct  loan  account  (farm  operating  loans 
limitation),  $12,463.  Amount  refiects  release 
of  $37  million  for  laat  quarter  of  fiscal  1972. 
The  balance  of  loan  authority  is  being  held 
pending  demonstration  of  further  need. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
Consumer  protaettve.  marfcetmg,  aiul  regu- 
latory programs.  $760.  Amount  shown  here 
was  m  ezpess  of  1972  needs. 

Perishable  Commodities  Act  Pood.  $1. 
Amount  Bhown  here  was  In  excess  of  1972 
needs. 

forest  Service 

Forest  protsctUm  and  utlllmtlcm:  Coopera- 
tive range  improrement,  $624.  Amount  shown 
here  was  in  ezoeas  of  1972  needs,  and  was 
released  and  apportlaned  on  July  1.  1972,  to 
fund  tha  1978  progpam. 


Youth  Conservation  Corps.  $1,780.  Theee 
funds  were  released  from  reeerve  and  appor- 
tioned in  July  1972  for  the  CY  1972  program. 

Forest  roads  and  trKUs.  $402,040.  BsMrve 
reflects  amount  at  available  contract  au- 
thority above  the  obligation  program  that 
was  approved  and  financed  by  the  appropria- 
tion Congrees  enacted  to  liquidate  the  obliga- 
tions. 

Expenses,  brtuh  disposal,  $13,303.  Amount 
shown  here  was  in  excess  of  1972  needs. 

Forest  Fire  Prevention,  $116.  Amount 
shown  here  was  In  excess  of  1972  needs. 

DXPAXTMKNT    OF    COitMXMCK 

Social  and  Economic  Statistics 
Administration 
19th  Decennial  Census,  $11,028.  These 
fimds  had  been  held  in  anticipation  of  the 
need  to  pay  printing  costs.  They  were  re- 
leased and  apportioned  for  this  purpose  on 
July  1, 1972. 

Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions 
Regional    Action    Planning    Commissions, 
$300.  Funds  will  be  released  when  Mississippi 
Valley  Regional  Commission  is  formed. 
Promotion  o/  industry  and  commerce 
Trade     adjustment    assistance     (financial 
assistance) ,  $60,000.  Amount  shown  here  was 
in  excess  of  1972  needs. 

Inter-Amertcan  Cultural  and  Trade  Cen- 
ter, $6,446.  Funds  will  be  released  when  plana 
for  participation  in  VB.  Bicentennial  are 
completed  and  approved. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
Research,  development,  and  facilities,  $214. 
These  funds  are  for  disaster  relief  to  fisher- 
ies. Apportionments  are  made  as  applica- 
tions from  the  States  are  processed  follow- 
ing contingencies  under  which  the  funds 
must,  by  statute,  be  made  avaUable. 

Research,  development,  and  facUltlee  (spe- 
cial foreign  currency  program ) ,  $286.  Tbaum 
fvmds  were  released  and  apportioned  on  July 
1,  1972,  to  fund  the  1973  program. 

Promote  and  develop  flahery  products  *nd 
raaeaich  ptertalnlng  to  American  flsharlea. 
$257.  Amount  shown  here  was  in  excess  at 
1972  needs,  and  was  released  and  appor- 
tioned on  July  1.  1972,  to  fund  the  1973 
program. 

Notional  Bureau  of  Starvdards 
Plant  and  faculties,  $1,495.  Funds  are  for 
a  new  laboratory  now  in  the  planning  stage. 
Apportionment   awaits  development  of  »^ 
proved  plans  and  spedflcattons. 

oepabtiu:nt  or  dttense — icutabt 
ShlpbuUdlng    and    conversion,    $1,388,946. 
For  use  In  subeequent  yeara;  these  projects 
are  fully  funded  when  ^>proprlated. 

Other  procurement  programs,  $21,020.  For 
use  in  subsequent  years;  these  projects  are 
fuUy  funded  when  appropriated. 

Military  construction  and  family  housing. 
$171,304.  Apportionment  awaits  development 
by  tlie  agency  of  t^proved  plans  and  q>eal- 
floatlons. 

Civil  defense  programs.  $1,277.  Annrunt 
was  in  excess  of  1972  needs,  and  was  released 
and  apportioned  on  July  1,  1972,  to  taoA  the 
1978  program. 

Special  foreign  currency  program,  $4.90>. 
Apportionment  awaits  development  by  Vb» 
agency  of  approved  plans  and  spedficattona 

DKPASTMKirr  OF  DXTEWBa— CIVIL 

Corp*  0/  Bngineers 
Construction,  Oenaral 

I4kfayette  Lake,  Indiana.  $188.  Funds  are 
being  held  In  reserve  because  of  local  oppoal- 
tlon  to  initiation  of  construction  of  the 
project. 

Lukfata  Lake,  Oklahoma.  $460.  Conatruo- 
tlon  funds  are  being  held  in  mserve  pending 
the  completion  of  a  new  general  design  mam- 
oiandTun  leading  to  an  environmental  Im- 
pact statement. 
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New  York  Harbor  Collection  and  Removal 
of  DrtXt,  WO.  Fund*  are  being  held  In  reserve 
becauae,  although  the  project  haa  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  Initiation  and 
partial  accomplishment,  initiation  of  con- 
structlon  must  await  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  President  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  forwarded  the  pro- 
posal to  the  President  on  June  21.  1973.  and 
his  recommendations  are  currently  under 
review. 

Panama  Canal  Government 

Capital  outlays.  $850.  These  FT  72  funds, 
reserved  at  the  request  of  the  Panama  Canal 
CKDvernment.  will  be  combined  with  the  1973 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  major 
Items  of  capital  equipment. 

Wildlife  conservation.  »474.  Includes  esti- 
mated receipts  not  needed  for  current  year 
program.  Will  be  used  In  subsequent  years. 
DCPAXTMK^rr  or  hkalth.  hducation.  awd  wxl- 

FABK 

National  tnatitutea  of  Health 

BuUdlngs  and  faculties,  t2.565.  Apportion- 
ment awaits  development  by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  specifications. 
Office  of  Edxication 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas.  (4.996.  Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved  plans  and 
specifications.  Construction  obligations  will 
be  incurred  subsequently. 

Higher  education.  •1.462.  Apportionment 
awaits  development  by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plsins  suid  specifications. 

Educational  activities  overseas  (special 
foreign  currency  program).  $18.  Apportion- 
ment of  this  amount  awaits  development  of 
approved  plans  and  specifications  by  the 
agency. 

Social  Security  Administration 

Construction.  •12.095.  Apportlorunent 
awaits  development  of  approved  plans  and 
specifications  by  the  agency. 

Special  Institutions 

Ganaudet  College.  •616.  This  amount  was 
in  excess  of  funds  which  could  be  effectively 
used  in  1972. 

Howard  University.  •3.714.  Apportionment 
of  this  amount  awaits  development  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications.  Construc- 
tion obligation*  will  be  incurred  subse- 
quently. 

DIP/UITMINT  or  HOUSING  AND  TTRBAN 
DXVKLOPMENT 

Model     cities     programs.     •105,000.     This 
amount    was   released    on    July    1,    1972.    Its 
earlier  reserve  enabled  several  cities  to  count 
on  proceeding  with  their  FY  1973  programs. 
DKFASTicxirr  or  thx  intzxiok 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Public    lands     development,     roads,     and 
trials,  $16,694.  Reserve  reflects  amounts  of 
available  contract   authority   above  the  ob- 
ligation program  that  was  approved  and  fi- 
nanced  by  the   appropriation   Congress  en- 
acted to  liquidate  the  obligations. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affaira 
Road  construction.  •53.609.  Reserve  reflects 
amounts    of    available    contract    authority 
above  the  obligation  program  that  was  ap- 
proved  and   financed   by   the   appropriation 
CongreoB   enacted   to   liquidate    the   obliga- 
tions. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Land  and  water  conservation  fund.  $30.- 
000.  Consists  of  1972  annual  contract  author- 
ity which  was  made  available  by  PX.  91-308. 
approved  July  7.  1970.  It  has  not  been  used 
because  the  Federal  agencies  purchasing 
park  lands  have  found  annual  contract  au- 
thority cumbersome  to  administer.  Instead, 
they  prefer  ordinary  appropriations  to  flnance 
such  land  purchases.  The  1973  budget  pro- 
poses appropriation  of  the  full  $300  mllllou 
annual  authorization  for  the  fund,  of  which 


about  $98  mUllon   is  for  Federal   land  pur- 
chases In  1973. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Drainage  of  anthracite  mines.  $3,623. 
Funds  are  spent  on  a  matching  basis  with 
Pennsylvania  as  that  State  smd  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  develop  projects  for  this 
purpose.  Apportionment  awaits  development 
of  approved  plans  and  specifications  in  FY 
1973. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and    Wildlife 

Construction.  $9,075.  Appropriated  funds 
for  DC.  Aquarium  withheld  because  author- 
ized faculty  cannot  be  constructed  within 
the  funding  limits  established  by  the  au- 
thorization. The  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  directed  that 
the  funds  be  used  In  fiscal  1973  for  the  con- 
strtictlon  of  other  facilities.  Release  Is  sched- 
uled shortly. 

National  Park  Service 

Parkway  and  To&d  construction.  $72,621. 
Reserve  reflects  amounts  of  available  con- 
tract authority  above  the  obUgatlon  program 
that  was  approved  and  flnanced  by  the  ap- 
propriation Congress  enacted  to  liquidate  the 
obligations. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Construction  and  rehabUltatlon.  $1,055. 
Funds  are  being  held  in  reserve  pending  com- 
pletion and  review  in  FY  1973  of  the  eco- 
nomic restudy  to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  funds  for  the  S«cond  Bacon  Si- 
phon and  Tunnel  Unit.  Wash. 

Operation  and  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment of  project  works.  North  Platte  project, 
$84.  This  amount  fulfilled  the  legal  require- 
ments for  this  account  of  an  annually  estab- 
lished contingency  reserve. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JtJSTICK 

Federal  Prison  System 
Buildings  and  facilities.  $4,299.  The  appor- 
tionment   awaits    development    of    approved 
plans  and  speclflcatlons. 

DEP.^aXMINT    or    LABOR 

Grants  to  States  for  unemployment  Insur- 
ance and  employment  services.  $20,192.  Late 
enactment  of  supplemental  appropriations 
and  lower  unemployment  insurance  work- 
loads permitted  savings  to  be  made. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    BT.^TE 

Education  exchange  fund  (earmarked  pro- 
ceeds of  payment  by  Finland  on  World  War 
I  debt ) .  $22.  This  amount  was  released  and 
apportioned  on  July  1,  1972.  to  fund  the 
1973  program. 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 

International  Educational  Exchange  Activi- 
ties (special  foreign  currency  program). 
$5.  Poinds  represent  recent  recovery  of  prior 
year  obligations  In  excess  of  current  year 
needs.  These  funds  were  released  and  appor- 
tioned on  July  1.  1972,  to  fuqd  the  1973 
program. 

DEPAJITMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Coast    Guard 

Acquisition,  construction  and  Improve- 
ments. $7,607.  Funds  are  for  equipment  or 
Improvements  and  wUl  not  be  needed  untU 
construction  on  seven  projects  Is  In  an  ad- 
vanced stage.  They  will  be  released  when 
needed. 

Alteration  of  bridges.  $1,000.  Apportion- 
ment awaits  develooment  of  approved  plans 
and  specifications. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Faculties  and  equipment  (Airport  and 
Airway  trust  fund).  $115,897. 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports  i  Airport  and 
Airway  trust  fund) .  $6,368. 

Construction,  National  Capital  Airports. 
$900. 

ClvU  Supersonic  aircraft  developn.ent  ter- 
mination. $4,506. 

Other.  $2,200. 


Apportionment  of  the  above  PAA  account* 
awaits  development  of  approved  plans  and 
speclflcatlons. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 
Territorial  Highways.  $5,000.  New  program 
established  by  the  1970  Highway  Act,  effec- 
tive December  30,  1970.  No  appropriation 
was  provided  untU  August  1971,  although 
$4.5M  of  contract  authority  was  authorl2ad 
for  each  of  1971  and  1972.  Territories  were 
not  prepared  to  handle  program  and  have 
only  recently  begun  to  organize  agencies  and 
prepare  studies  for  use  of  the  funds.  Total 
obligations  through  December  31,  1971,  were 
about  $93  000 

Federal-aid  highways: 

(1)  1973   contract  authority,   $5,700,000. 

(2)  Remaining    balance    from    reductions 
made  In  prior  years,  $246,798. 
Urban  Mass   Transportation   Administration 

Urban  mass  transportation,  $299,970.  The 
Congress  provided  a  total  of  $3.13  of  con- 
tract authority  for  the  five-year  period  1971- 
1975.  Executive  Branch  apportionments  re- 
sulted In  $1.0B  of  this  amount  being  used  by 
June  30,  1972.  another  $1.0B  (Including  this 
$300M)  wlU  be  apportioned  for  fiscal  1973, 
leaving  $1.1B.  or  $550M  per  year  for  the  fls- 
cal  years  1974  and  1975.  By  appropriation  ac- 
tion In  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  the  Con- 
grese  effectively  limited  the  amount  of  the 
contract  authority  that  could  be  used  each 
fiscal  year  Thus,  the  $300M  shown  Is  the 
difference  between  the  $600M  apportioned  for 
1972  and  the  $900M  upper  limit  for  which 
administrative  expienses  may  be  incurred  un- 
der the  1972  Appropriation  Act  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation:  "Sec.  308.  None 
of  the  funds  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be 
avaUable  for  administrative  expenses  Ln  con- 
nection with  commitments  for  grants  for 
Urban  Mase  Transportation  aggregating 
more  than  $900,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1972." 
(Underlining  supplied.) 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Construction.    Federal    Law    Enforcement 
Training     Center.     $22,239.     Apportionment 
awaits   development    by    the   agency   of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 

Elxpenses  of  administration  of  settlement 
of  World  War  Claims  Act  of  1028.  $1.  Amount 
shown  here  was  In  excess  of  1972  administra- 
tive costs. 

Bureau    of    the    Mint 
Construction.   $79.   Apportionment   awaits 
the  cwnpletlon  of  studies  for  the  effective 
use  of  funds. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses : 

Reactor  development — Funds  held  in  re- 
serve for  the  Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Re- 
actor iLMFBR)  demonstration  plant  await- 
ing the  completion  of  detailed  negotiations 
now  underway  involving  AEC  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company  and  TVA. 
$43,350. 

Biomedical  Research — Funds  held  In  re- 
serve pending  development  of  a  plan  for  ef- 
fective utilization.  $370. 

Plant  and  c&pltal  equipment: 

Funds  held  In  reserve  awaiting  AEC's  de- 
velopment of  firm  plans  or  speclflcatlons  for 
two  projects  in  the  nuclear  materials  and 
weapons  programs,  $175. 

Funds  held  In  reserve  awaiting  AEC's  com- 
pletion of  feasibUlty  studies  or  the  results 
of  research  and  development  efforts  for  the 
national  radioactive  waste  repository  and  two 
other  projects.  $2,533. 

Funds  held  In  reserve  for  possible  cost 
overruns  and  other  contingencies.   $2,200. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

Operations,  research  and  faculties.  $7,294. 
Reflects  release  of  $28M  for  Cincinnati  lab- 
oratory. Remainder  awaits  completion  of 
EPA  study  of  requirements  for  other  labora- 
tory facilities. 
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,    «,-vTr«.  ADMiNisTBATioN  Water  Resources  CouncU                         how  these  funds  can  be  used  eflectlv^y  to 

GENERAL  8MV1CE8  ADMINISTBATION  „  ,  _            .^                        .oK     »„„H.    ^r.      b*lp    meet    the    Nation's   scleatlflc   and   en- 

Constructlon.    public    buUdlngs    projects.  Salaries    and   "Pf^"*'    '^f  .  ^^  .^^     gmieilng  manpower  ne«l*  without  stlmuUt- 

ai7  on  ^"^'^  ^"^  "^"^'^  pending  establUihrnent  of  new      ^^  ovemupply  of  manpower  with  speclal- 

•  $10  803  thousand  is  being  held  for  future      river  basin  commJsslons.  ^  oapabUitlae. 

obligation.   The  projects   are   not   ready   for  Total.  ■  $0.110.078. "These  funds   are   the   remainder  of  taao 

construction  and  financing  is  under  review.  —                                              mllUon  In  reserves  sstabllahed  InltlaUy  un- 
Snioimient    awaits    completion    of    this      T^bvkB. -Reserves  f^'Ttr^r^Zr^^O       d«   ^^*   President's   directive   of  August   18. 

^^ton!  routine  financial  administration.  June  30.      ^^^^    ^^  ortglnaUy  reserved  amounts  wwe 

«7  160  thousand  Is  reserved  to  meet  pes-  1972                                                                        largely  released  to  meet  costs  of  pay  ralsss 

sible  contmgencles  that  might  arise  in  the  |Ih  thousands  of  dollars]                       ^|  ^^^  «««itlal  purpo*«i. 

course  of  construction.                                                Agency  and  account;  Amount          »  qj    ^^^   ,i^    billion    total.    ^447   mUUon 

Sites  and  expenses,  public  buUdlngs  proj-  Department  of  Agriculture :                                ^ere   released   and   apportioned   on   July    1. 

ects   $11  58"^-  Reserved  to  meet  possible  con-  Rural     Electrification     Ad-                              1972    (as    itemized    in    the    preceding    foot- 

llngencles   or   for   use   In   subsequent   years.  mlnlBtration:                                                  notes). 

oneratlng  expenses.  Property  Management  Loans »$107.000  „.„„  „     »,       r>_     ij      »     _4n    *v, 

and  DUpo«il   service,   $769.   Amount  shown  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstra-                                  Mr.    BIBLE.    Mr.    President,    wlU    the 

here  was  not  needed  in   1972  for  stockpile  tion:                                                           Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

disposals  Sewer  and  water  grants..         '58,000            Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  Department  of  Housing  and  ^T.  BIBLE.  I  foUowed  this  impound- 
orants  to  States  for  extended  care  facUi-  n^^^^^ion''l^^-.—  '  63, 042  fe^*  problem  for  a  good  many  yeaxs.  and 
ties,  $8,420.  State  plans  and  requests  for  Sa^ "or  ^w  community  ^  °^^'  ^^y  with  complete  fnistration.  be- 
funds  were  not  presented  to  the  extent  orlgl-  assistance  •  5  000  cause  they  do  appropriate  the  money  and 
nally  expected.  Amount  shown  wUl  be  avail-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^-  ^^^^  jj^g  execuUve  freezes  It.  Could  the  Sena- 
able  for  program  in  future  years,                                 grants  "500.000       tor  give  me  a  ball  park  figure  of  the  bll- 

oTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  Department     of    Transporta-                           lions  of  dollars  impounded  at  the  last 

Cabinet    Committee    on    Opportunities    for  tion:                                                                 accoiUltlng  date? 

Spanish-Speaking  Peoples  Federal-aid  highways ^r?'™  Mr   HUMPHREY.  Yes.  As  of  June  30, 

Amount.  $5.  This  amount  was  in  excess  of  ^^rm^rrJ^poTtToT    [•ao'^i^oi      1972,  the  total  impounded  funds  accord- 

1972  needs.  Atomic  Energy  Commission-        •  17. 666       ing  to  the  report  I  now  have,  signed  by 

Federal  Communications  Commission  NEBVA-nuclear      rocket...         (16,990)      the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 

Salaries  and  expenses,  (construction)  $480.  Plowshare    (666)      and  Budget,  in  the  letter  addressed  to  me 

These  funds  are  intended  for  replacement  of  National      Aeronautics      and                            of  August  5.   1972,  it  was  $9,110,078,000 

a  monitoring  station.  Funds  remain  In  re-  Space  Administration:                                  .^^  ^q  additional  one-half  billion  dol- 

serve   until    results   of   study    requested   by  NERVA-nuclear    rocket....          21,914       ^           ^  unspent  funds  withheld  for  rea- 

Congress  are  avaUable  regarding  the  need  for  National  Science  Foundation:                                                     ^        routine  Duruoses 

continuation  of  fixed  monitoring  stations.  Educational     and     InsUtu-                            ^^  °^E,J^^      ■^T^  ^!i^,       '     ^^ 

tlonea,  TOis  amount  wm  not  n«™™.  vlously  planned  Federal  em-                                 ,^  f,^^  „q,„-  ^_„  ^  _„,  ^g.^,  j.  ji,- 

Foreign  Clarms  Settlement  Cornm^ss^n  ^,,^^^,    ,,,,^ .  eWTBO       '^^^^Xt^^tJtl comj^i e^^t^^ 

w^r:cerf"?2Te^s.'^'    ""'^^"""^^  Total  .1.527.861       once  appropriated^ 

Pftvrnpnt  of  Vietnam  and  Pueblo  prisoner  ,        ^        ^                        Mr.   HUMPHREY.   I   could   not   agree 

of  ^rcUi^.T^^PPortior^ent^waits  '^'t'^^T.^.f  ^^""^  '^'^  '^'^'     more    with    the    distinguished    Senator 

arrival   of   contingencies   under   which    the  '' °^      j^  amount    $42,000,000  was  released     from  Nevada. 

funds  must,  by  statute,  be  made  avaUable.  j^jf^p^^loned  on  July  1,  1972.                                 Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 

^mithsonian  iTistitution  ,  qj  ^jjls  amount.  $200,000,000  was  released     ment    is    identical — nearly    identical    to 

Salaries   and    expenses.    Woodrow   Wilson  and  apportioned  on  July   1.   1972.  The  re-     the  amendment  the  Senator  offered  to 

International  Center  for  Scholars.  $11.  Re-  malnder  Is  being  held  for  subsequent  appor-      the    Revenue    Act    of    1971.    to    which    I 

served  for  contingencies.  Will  be  apportioned  tlonment.                                                                 agreed  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  which 

If  and  when  needed.  'This    amount    was    released    and    appor-      ^^    ^^^    ^    ^^    conference    with    the 

Temporary  Study  commissions  '^^^^seTf  putflcU^n^esstoi^^te^.     House,  but  the  House  would  not  agree 

Commission   on   Highway    Beautlflcatlon,  j^  ^^  ^^^  counted  In  the  total  of  Table  B  be-     to  it.  They  would  not  permit  the  amend- 

$25.  Amount  being  held  for  completion  of  ^^^^  its  use  Is  consistent  with  congressional      ment    to    go    to    the    House   for    a   vote. 

Commissions  work  In  1973.  intent.  The  Congress  provided  a  total  of  $3.1      because   they   said   the   amendment   was 

Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the  jj^j^j^  ^j  contract  authority  for  the  five-year      not  germane  to  the  revenue  bill  to  which 

American  Future,  $30.  A  small  contingency  ^^  1971-1975.   Executive  Branch  appor-     j.  ^^  y^         ^^^  ^g  ^^  ^j^^t  we  COUld. 

amount  was  set  aside  to  cover  any  increases  ^^onments  result  in  $1.0  blUlon  of  $3.1  bU-     but  ifwSnoTaSeed  to 

in  contracted   costs   after   the   Commission  ^^       ^^^  ^^^^^  ^g^  ^v  June  30.  1972.  an-      O^l"  ^^S  not  agreed  to_ 

completed  Its  work  in  May.  1972.  No  increases  ^^^^^  ,j  g  pulton  (Including  this  »300  mil-         The   pending    amendment    would    not 

occurred  and  the  funds  are  not  needed  to  ^^j^^    ^g  being   apportioned   for  fiscal   1973.     be  germane.   It   would   not   be   germane 

complete  the  work  of  the  Commission.  leaving  •!.!  billion,  or  $550  million  shown      as   It   was   not   germane   to   the   bill   the 

National    Commission    on    Consumer    Fl-  ^^^  y^^^  j'^j.  ^^^^  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976.     previous  time. 

nance,  $50.  For  terminating  the  Commission  .^^^  jggg  mUUon  shown  Is  the  difference  be-          If    we    arrive    at    the    same    Impaase, 

in  1973  after  the  report  Is  completed^  ^^^^  ^j^e  jgQO  million  apportioned  for  1972     ^^at  jg  t^e  alternative?  The  only  option 

Aviation  Advisory  Commission,  $587.  These  ^^  ^^e  $900  mlUlon  upper  limU  for  which     .     ^     -tjinrt  fax*  unri  If  that  is  how  it  Is 

funds    were    released    and    apportioned    on  administrative  expenaes^y  be  Incurred  un-     ^„,„ „7?^  %^!r^«  „nt  ^L^  ^^  ^^^^ 

July  1.  1972  to  carry  Commission  through  its  ^er  the  1972  Appropriation  Act  for  the  De-     l°^«  ^  ^'  tliere  is  not  going  to  be  any 

expiration  date  of  March,  1973.  partment  of  Transportation:                                    ""^■ 

Commission  on  Government  Procurement.  "Sec.  306.  None  of  the  ftmds  provided  in          At  this  moment,  what  I  SJn  trying  to 

$1,300.  $1.4  miuion  to  remain  available  until  ^^^  f^^.^  gj^aii  be  available  for  administrative     do  is  to  keep  nongermane  amendments 

expended  was  appropriated   in  the   Second  expenses  In  connection   with  commitments     from  the  bill  because  I  want  the  revenue 

Supplement  Act  of  1972.  $100  thousand  was  j^j   grants   for   Urban    Mass   TransportatUm     sharing  bill  to  become  law. 

apportioned  for  1972;  the  remainder  will  fund  aggregating  more  than  $900,000,000  In  fiscal         ipj^g   Senator   from   Minnesota   is   the 

the  Commission's  operations  through  April  year  1972."  (Emphasis  supplied.)                         earliest  SDonsor  Of  the  revenue-sharing 

''''•  H  '  ''"'^f^r.^^t^t  "t^ei^'^'Sr^C-"     bill.  No  one  wants  it  to  pass  more  than 

united  states  information  Agency  JH' ^  l^T^^i  J^i^n^l.^1973.    the  Senator  from  Minnesota.   He  was 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  cur-  »'  ,  Apportionment   awaiting   N3F  review   of     the    initial    sponsor.    He    was    a    former 

rency  program) .  $407.  mayor.  My  impression,  from  hearing  the 

Special  International  exhibitions,  $746.  fAofimnnv  nf  the  mavors    was  that  thev 

These  amounts  were  released  and  appor-  'Of  this  total,  $467   mlUlon  was  released      ^iJ°°^f„^„^^^^^d  S^eThlKher 

tioned  July  1, 1972.  at  the  start  of  fiscal  1973.                                were  more  Impressed  and  nave  a  mgner 
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regard  for  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  la  one  of  their  own  who  understands 
their  needs,  more  than  anyone  else.  When 
he  spoke  to  the  conference  of  mayors, 
he  got  a  bigger  hand,  greater  applause,  a 
standing  ovation,  a  wanner  reception 
than  anyone  else.  He  would  not  be  the 
man  to  keep  revenue  sharing  from  be- 
coming law. 

I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ator defer  this  matter  until  we  can  put 
it  on  some  other  bill,  so  that  he  would 
not  mind  if  It  did  die  in  the  House,  be- 
cause I  know  that  he  would  insist  on  it 
if  we  did  take  it  to  conference.  I  would 
hope  that  the  next  time  we  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  his  amend- 
ment, we  would  go  and  play  for  keeps, 
on  the  basis  of  either  taking  this  amend- 
ment or  having  no  bill.   The  Senator 
would  not  want  that  done  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
dlstirffeulshed    Senator    from   Louisiana 
that  his  words  of  flattery,  his  words  of 
commendation,  his  words  of  friendship, 
are  Just  so  refreshing  and  so  enriching 
to  me  that  I  am  almost  persuaded — al- 
most. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  this  amendment  Is  not  germane, 
then  Mother's  Day  does  not  come  In  May. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Because  this  deals  with  revenue  and  it 
deals  with  fimds.  It  does  not  deal  with 
taxes  but  with  revenues. 

What  we  are  doing  is  providing  money 
to  local  governments.  How  do  we  know 
that,  after  we  have  gone  through  all  this 
business,  the  President  might  not  decide 
to  Impoimd  this  money?  It  is  highly 
doubtful  in  the  case  of  an  election  year, 
but  it  could  be  done.  There  is  no  way, 
apparently,  thtt  they  could  deny  the 
President,  according  to  present  practice 
anywtw^,  saying  to  the  Senate  and  House, 
after  we  pass  the  revenue-sharing  bin, 
"Well  done.  Well  done,  fellow  citizens. 
But,  we  are  not  going  to  give  them  one 
dime." 

All  I  want,  once  we  pass  this  bill,  \a  for 
the  President  to  put  the  money  out  where 
it  belongs.  This  is  the  people's  body  here. 
We  are  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.  I  want  to  know  on  a  regular 
basis  when  fimds  are  withheld,  what  is 
withheld,  the  date  they  are  withheld,  and 
the  amount  withheld.  That  Is  all  we  are 
asking  for. 

We  want  a  report  instead  of  having  to 
write  to  the  manager  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  all  the  time 
saying,  "Will  you  please  tell  us  what  you 
are  not  doing  and  what  Is  happening  to 
this  money?" 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
original  Humphrey  bUl 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  it  Is  a  great 
piece  of  legislation.  [Laughter.1 

Mr.  LONG.  And  we  think  we  have  this 
bill  so  drafted  that  the  money  cannot  be 
impounded.  If  we  have  failed  to  do  that, 
then  I  would  welcome  an  amendment  to 
carry  out  what  we  think  we  have 
achieved.  What  the  Senator  Is  trying  to 
do  Is  to  keep  them  from  impounding 
something  else.  That  Is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  them  to  do  with  my  amendment  Is 
to  report  what  they  impound.  The  right 


to  know — freedom  of  information — the 
right  to  know.  May  I  say  to  mjr  dearly 
beloved  friend,  my  old  friend  from  Loui- 
siana, my  young  friend  from  Loiiisiana — 
[laughter]— that  this  amendment  Is  so 
germane  that  It  is  like  a  twin.  Here  is 
revenue  sharing  and  all  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Ls  saying  is,  "Please,  Mr. 
President,  tell  us  about  the  revenue  we 
appropriated    and    that    you    will    not 
share.  Tell  us  when  you  decide  not  to 
do  it  and  how  much  it  is.  Give  us  a  little 
old  report." 
That  Is  all.  Just  a  little  report. 
Mr.   PERCY.   Mr.  President.   wiU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that   the   committee   would   accept   the 
amendment.  After  all,  I  would  certainly 
have  to  vote  for  it.  I  voted  for  it  once 
before.  It  passed  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly. We  have  a  right  to  know.  We  want 
to  know.  I  should  think  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  would 
wish  us  to  know  and  have  this  informa- 
tion. I  feel  that,  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  before,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  cemmittee  should  accept 
the  amendment.  It  passed  the  Senate  48 
to  18  before,  when  it  was  offered  In  No- 
vember of  1971. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  prepared  800  pages 
of  good  amendments  which  are  relatively 
noncontroversial.  I  am  talking  about 
parts  of  H.R.  1  which  will  provoke  no 
controversy  at  all,  I  am  sure.  May  I 
say  that  about  100  pages  of  H.R.  1  will 
provoke  severe  controversy. 

If  we  get  into  the  social  security  area 
in  this  bill,  then  I  am  going  to  oppose 
amendments  concerning  social  security 
because  I  am  certain  it  will  open  up  a 
great  big  field  ar  d  will  bring  up  reason- 
able doubt  whether  the  bill  will  ever  be- 
come law.  If  we  start  on  sociaJ  security 
amendments.  I  know  that  the  800  pages 
of  our  hard  work  the  Finance  Committee 
has  put  into  the  subject  will  mean  that 
we  might  be  here  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

This  is  a  good  amendment.  I  voted  for 
it  myself  and  put  it  on  the  bill.  I  would 
vote  for  it  again  on  a  different  bill  and 
Jeopardize  the  chances  of  its  becoming 
law  in  conference.  This  smiendment  is 
not  relevant.  It  Is  not  germane.  We  had 
it  on  a  different  bill  and  1  agreed  to  vote 
on  it.  I  did  the  best  I  could  in  the  con- 
ference. The  House  said  it  was  not  ger- 
mane. They  will  say  that  again  when  we 
go  to  talk  to  them  about  it. 

We  have  many  nongennane  amend- 
ments facing  us.  We  have  social  security 
amendments.  We  have  the  voter  registra- 
tion amendment,  as  well  as  those  on  so- 
cial security.  We  have  a  tax  reform 
amendment. 

The  committee  spent  a  whole  year 
working  on  tax  reform  amendments. 
Now  some  of  our  highly  regarded,  sin- 
cere, and  vigorous  Senators,  are  going 
to  open  up  the  tax  reform  area.  I  guess, 
even  with  the  800  pages  of  social  security 
amendments,  I  have  some  ideas  myself 
on  tax  reform.  So  if  we  want  to  stay  here 
until  Christmas  or  New  Year's  before  we 
pass  this  bill,  I  can  get  my  plans  ready 
Just  as  everyone  else  can,  but  once  we 
start  to  accept  amendments  of  this  kind 


that  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  purpose  of  the  pending  bill,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  will  be 
aroiind  here  for  a  long  time. 

Then  what  wiU  happen?  By  the  time 
we  go  through  all  this,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  will  say  to  us,  "Do  you  not 
recall  the  reorganization  biU  you  helped 
us  pass?"  These  nongermane  amend- 
ments cannot  be  considered — after  we 
spent  a  month  arguing  about  the  whole 
thing  and  then  they  refused  to  go  along 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  not  germane  and 
they  will  not  consider  it,  or  talk  about 
it,  nor  will  they  come  back  or  give  the 
House  a  chance  to  vote. 

I  am  willing  to  help  the  Senator  with 
this  very  proposition  and  give  the  Sena- 
tor my  vote  and  my  support  on  a  bill 
where  the  proposition  has  some  chance 
of  becoming  law.  This  one  does  not  have 
any  chance  of  becoming  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  do  we  not  try 
it?  I  have  great  faith  in  the  chairman. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  every  hour 
we  spend  trying  to  make  the  House  take 
this  amendment  is  just  one  more  hour 
that  the  revenue  sharing  bill  does  not 
become  law. 

This  sets  a  precedent.  So  far  we  have 
not  had  an  amendment  added  to  the  bill 
that  is  not  at  least  relevant  to  the  rev- 
enue sharing  concept  and  that  I  did  not 
think  was  relevant  to  revenue  sharing. 
The  nearest  thing  to  a  nongermane 
amendment  was  the  one  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  agreed  to 
accept  and  to  make  a  study  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  matter. 

I  know  that  the  States  need  it.  I  know 
they  need  It  in  Louisiana,  because  they 
have  such  a  confused  property  tax  in  the 
State  that  they  are  not  collecting  what 
I  think  is  fair  and  equitable. 

However,  when  the  Senator  starts  to 
get  off  on  this  propositlcm  and  require 
a  report  on  the  impoundment  of  funds 
in  a  bill  which  we  think  we  have  drafted 
so  that  the  funds  cannot  be  impounded, 
we  are  getting  into  a  nongermane  8U"ea 
on  an  amendment  that  should  not  be 
added  to  the  bUl.  It  opens  up  the  bill  to 
nongermane  amendments.  It  sets  the 
stage  for  a  rash  of  social  security  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  will  be  offered  any- 
way. But  we  will  be  saying  that  every- 
body can  start  to  pick  and  choose.  And 
we  will  have  no  excuse  to  not  vote  for 
a  whole  raft  of  amendments  which  con- 
tain merit  but  which  should  not  be  added 
to  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not  insist 
on  adding  his  simendment  to  the  bill, 
even  though  I  will  be  happy  to  help  him 
seek  and  obtain  what  he  is  trsing  to  ac- 
complish. If  he  would  add  his  amend- 
ment to  another  bill,  I  will  be  glad  to 
find  a  bill  and  say,  "Here  is  a  bill  to  put 
the  amendment  on."  Perhaps  the  debt 
limit  might  be  a  good  one.  But  this  is  not 
a  bill  to  which  the  amendment  should 
be  offered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 


t 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wwUd 
like  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 

""m^'SSJpHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uWimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  listed  as 
ft  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

ThrPREsmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
beUeve  that  this  reform  is  highly  im- 
Dortant.  And  if  the  Senator  should  de- 
dde  to  leave  it  on  this  bill,  I  wiU  sup- 

"^BasicaUy.  impoundment  of  fimds  over 
the  years  has  taken  place  in  order  to 
establish  reserves,  according  to  section 
1221  of  the  General  Appropriation  Act 
of  1951,  which  reads: 

In  M>portloriing  any  appropriation,  re- 
serves may  b«  established  to  provide  for  oon- 
tinceiiole8,  or  to  effect  aavlnga  whenever 
savings  are  made  poaslble  by  or  through 
changes  In  requirement*,  greetcr  efficiency 
of  operations,  or  other  developments  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  on  which  such  ^pro- 
prlailon  was  made  available. 

According    to    testimony    before    the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1971,  the  lan- 
guage was  intended  by  Congress  simply 
to  authorize  the  Budget  Bureau  to  im- 
pound to  effect  savings  in  cases  where 
greater  efBciency  or  changed  conditions 
made  these  savings  possible;  it  was  not 
intended  to  enable  the  President  to  frus- 
trate the  will  of  Congress.  But  if  you  look 
at  page  2  of  the  Jime  30,  1972,  report 
from    the   OfBce   of    Management    and 
Budget  on  impounded  funds,  you  will 
find  that  the  Budget  Bureau  seems  to 
think  it  can  impoimd  funds  merely  to 
carr>'  out  broad  economic  and  program 
policy  objectives.  Ttiis  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  place,  and  when  it  does 
take  place,  the  Congress  ought  to  know. 
I   appreciate   the    arguments   of    the 
Senator  from  Louisiana   'Mr.  Long).  I 
would  want  to  say  that  my  own  feelings, 
coming  from  a  very  big  State  which  is 
In  a  lot  of  fiscal  trouble,  both  itself  and 
in  its  municipalities,  are  ttiat  we  have 
grave  problems.  And  the  impomidment 
of  funds  has  been  very  much  abused, 
not  just  by  this  President,  but  by  every 
President  since  World  War  n.  And  I 
think  that  it  is  time   that  we  get  it 
straightened  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  assure  my  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  he  h£is 
done  an  admirable  Job.  I  asstu-e  him  that 
I  am  not  trying  to  be  meddlesome  or 
cantankerous  about  this.  I  am  not  trying 
to  add  on  an  amendment  merely  because 
I  pulled  it  out  of  a  drawer  and  wanted  to 
put  it  on  the  bill.  If  I  did  not  believe  the 
amendment  was  germane — as  I  believed 
with  respect  to  the  property  tax  amend- 
ment— because  it  relates  to  the  reason  for 
the  bill,  to  provide  revenue,  I  would  not 
be  offering  amendments. 

I  wHI  not  be  voting  for  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments on  the  bill. 

The  amendment  yesterday  had  admin- 
istration support.  They  had  been  sup- 
porting tills  measiu^.  I  voted  for  some  of 
those  and  modified  some  in  order  to  make 


them  more  acceptable  and  more  reaaon- 

This  amendment  does  not  do  a  single 
thing  more  than  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  act  in  this  matter.  It  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  act  In  the 
name  of  the  President  and  that  If  he  finds 
that  State  or  local  units  of  government 
are  not  doing  what  they  ought  to  do.  he 
will  withhold  fimds  and  report  to  Con- 
gress. And  that  is  what  we  are  asking. 

What  does  my  amendment  say?  It  does 
not  compel  the  President  and  it  does  not 
try  to  take  over  his  prerogative  as  he  sees 
It.  The  amendment  says: 

If  any  funds  are  appropriated  and  then 
partlaUy  or  completely  Impoimdod.  the  Prea- 
Ident  shall  promptly  transmit  t.j  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  a  report  containing  the  foUowlng  In- 
formation: 

Then  we  list  the  information  he  would 
have  to  supply — the  amount  of  the  funds 
impound;  the  date  on  which  the  funds 
were  ordered  to  be  impounded;  the  date 
the  funds  were  impounded:  any  depart- 
ment or  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  such  impounded  funds 
would  have  been  available  except  for  such 
impoundment.  There  is  also  other  infor- 
mation that  he  would  supply. 

We  are  merely  asking  the  questions  to 
be  answered  that  we  ask  the  State  and 
local  units  of  government  to  answer  un- 
der the  bill. 

We  ask  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  a  lot  of  information.  That 
information  is  made  public.  I  really  be- 
lieve, and  I  say  this  with  great  respect 
and  affection  for  the  chairman,  ttiat 
while  this  amendment  is  not  earth  shak- 
ing and  will  not  change  the  course  of 
events,  it  will  provide  ttiis.  It  will  enable 
this  Congress  to  provide  the  public  with 
accurate  information  as  to  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  appropriating  funds.  We  have 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  appro- 
priations on  tliis. 

I  received  a  call  today  from  my  State 

complaining  against  the  bill.  They  said: 

What    do    you    mean,    appropriating    this 

money?  You  don't  have  It  la  the  first  place. 

You  are  just  a  spender. 

I  get  letters  and  calls  like  that.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  say,  "Yes,  we  appro- 
priated some  funds,  but  they  did  not  get 
to  you." 

I  have  mayors  and  local  government 
officials  call  me  and  say: 

Senator.  I  thought  there  was  a  big  pro- 
gram, but  I  hear  the  money  Is  Impounded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  chairman  to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  hope  he  does.  If  he  does  not,  I  shall 
have  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
I  had  not  planned  on  doing. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
the  Senator  feels  that  way.  I  do  not  know 
how  any  chairman  could  be  more  con- 
siderate than  to  say,  "If  you  want  to  offer 
vour  proposal,  you  can  offer  it  to  a  bill, 
any  one  of  which  I  could  suggest  to  the 
Senator,  which  would  seem  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  your  amendment, 
but  it  is  not  germane  to  the  pending 
bill." 


I  would  be  glad  to  appoint  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferees, if  he  warta  to  go  and  see  if  he  can 
get  the  House  to  accept  it.  However, 
when  one  is  doing  the  beet  he  can  to  re- 
sist nongermane  amendments,  and  when 
a  Senator  propones  to  offer  one  that  the 
House  would  refuse  to  take  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  refused  to  take  it  last 

year while  I  do  say  that  the  Senator  Is 

usually  one  of  the  most  reas<mable  men 
that  I  know— that  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
reasonable demands  that  I  know  of  that 
has  been  made  upon  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  willing  to 
help  the  Senator  and  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  the  debt  limit  bill.  And 
that  is  one  that  the  President  has  to 

sign-  ,     ..     . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  when 

will  the  debt  limit  measure  be  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  will  have  to  be  before  the 
end  of  October.  I  would  be  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment  on  that  bill,  adding  it 
to  a  biU  that  the  President  will  have  to 

sign. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  suggest  that  I  am  a  reasonable  man 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
a  reasonable  man.  The  Senator  cannot 
say  for  sure  that  the  House  conferees  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  can  say  for  sure.  I  have 
been  there  before. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor not  take  it  and  give  it  his  best.  If  he 
cannot  sell  it  this  time,  we  will  come  back 
another  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  amendment  is  not  a 
germane  amendment.  We  have  a  lot  of 
amendments  here  that  are  not  germane 
that  we  are  trying  to  keep  off  the  bill. 
Many  are  social  security  amendments, 
which  on  other  bills  I  would  favor.  I  have 
had  prepared  800  pages  of  social  security 
amendments.  I  have  them  readj-  to  send 
to  the  desk.  I  think  the  Senate  wUl  agree 
to  them  if  we  try  to  put  the  social  secu- 
rity amendments  on  this  bill. 

What  is  my  argument  when  we  take 
the  first  completely  nongermane  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  same  amendment 
dropped  off  the  last  time  because  it  was 
nongermane,  and  proceed  to  add  this 
nongermane  amendment?  What  position 
can  I  take  as  manager  of  the  bill  when 
somebody  shows  up  with  another  amend- 
ment which  I  have  voted  and  supported 
for  years,  and  say,  "Here  is  something 
that  has  been  kicking  around  for  4  years 
and  it  should  be  voted  on"  ? 

I  can  show  the  Senator  hundreds  of 
items  in  H.R.  1  where  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  take  them.  I 
am  not  saying  it  is  a  threat.  U  we  are  go- 
ing to  take  the  time  to  impede  this  bill 
long  enough  to  pass  on  the  matters  that 
are  in  H.R.  1,  we  will  be  here  for  a  long 
time  Of  course,  there  are  other  people 
who  do  not  want  to  let  H.R.  1  go  through 
piecemeal,  and  those  people  are  going  to 
offer  family  assistance  on  this  bill.  II 
that  happens,  we  will  be  here  until  some- 
one is  ready  to  say  uncle,  which  may  be 
when  the  next  session  starts,  because 
there  are  people  who  feel  strongly  that  It 
cannot  be  Justified  by  those  who  believe 
in  family  assistance.  There  are  those  of 
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us  who  believe  In  workfare  rather  than 
welfare,  who  will  not  yield,  who  will  not 
give  up,  and  we  will  make  It  stitk. 

Frankly,  If  we  are  going  to  play  this 
game  of  putting  nongermane  amend- 
ments on  this  measure,  especially  when 
the  Senator  has  the  opportunity  to  put  It 
on  another  bill,  because  either  we  pass 
the  debt  limit  bUl  or  we  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, I  think  It  is  most  unreasonable  to 
say  that  it  must  be  added  to  this  bill.  If 
It  is,  it  will  not  come  back  from  confer- 
ence and  then  I  suppose  the  Senator  will 
challenge  the  conferees  that  they  were 
not  on  the  level  when  they  yielded  in 
conference. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  Senator's 
amendment  law,  but  I  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor should  not  insist  on  his  amendment 
here.  Let  us  put  it  on  something  where 
it  can  be  retained. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  no  assurance 
that  the  other  body  would  say  this  is  ger- 
mane to  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  We  cannot 
legislate  in  this  body  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  other  body  might  say  is  ger- 
mane. I  do  not  feel  this  Is  a  nongermane 
amendment.  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
the  Senator.  I  am  not  going  to  be  voting 
for  a  lot  of  nongermane  amendments.  I 
will  give  the  Senator  my  cooperation  on 
that,  but  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  cause 
celebre  out  of  this.  I  know  if  the  Sena- 
tor takes  this  amendment  he  will  try  to 
get  It  passed  and  he  will  come  back  with 
It. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  regret  very  much  we 
cannot  accept  the  amendment.  If  I  ac- 
cepted this,  there  are  other  nongermane 
amendments  I  would  feel  compelled  to 
agree  to. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  Intend  to  move  that  this 
amendment  be  laid  on  the  table  because 
it  is  not  germane.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  start  to  take  nongermane  amend- 
ments. There  is  no  telling  where  we  will 
end  up  If  we  do.  In  the  first  place  this 
amendment  can  be  considered  on  an- 
other bUl,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
port it  on  another  vehicle. 

Therefore,  reluctantly,  I  move  that 
this  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Missouri   (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)   are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Iowa   <Mr.  Hughes)    Is  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATiR).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattield)  ,  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe  and  Mr.  Tatt)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond  >  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
riiLD).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 
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YiSAS— 46 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Miller 

Allen 

Dole 

Nelson 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Randolph 

Beall 

Edwards 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Oambrell 

Schwelker 

Boggs 

Grlffln 

Scott 

Brock 

Gurney 

Smith 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennis 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Cook 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 39 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Jacksoa 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Pulbrlght 

McGee 

Symington 

Oravel 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Hart 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Hartke 

Montoya 

WUUams 
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So  Mr.  Long's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Humphrey's  amendment  (No.  1477)  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET^.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  has 
given  me  the  commitment  that  he  will 
take  this  amendment  on  the  debt  limit 
bill,  I  trust  that  the  recent  vote  will  not 
in  any  way  alter  that.  We  will  offer  it  at 
another  time.  I  am  really  sorry  that  we 
were  unable 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  commitment  is  still 
good.  I  will  be  happy  to  support  it  on 
another  bill,  and,  for  lack  of  another 
bill,  I  will  be  glad  to  put  it  on  the  debt 
limit  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  affection  for  the 
Senator  is  exceeded  only  by  my  admira- 
tion for  his  integrity  and  ability. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  bring  up  my 
amendment  No.  1473.  but,  for  the  edifi- 


cation of  this  distingiiished  body  and 
those  who  may  have  more  pressing  en- 
gagements, let  me  say  that  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote.  In  fact. 
I  call  the  amendment  up  only  for  discus- 
sion, and  after  discussing  it,  I  shaU  with- 
draw it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mimie- 
sota  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  1473)  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  after  line  19,  add  to  section 
103: 

MAINTENANCI    OF    EFFORT 

(a)  That  the  local  government  will  main- 
tain its  present  level  of  tax  effort,  measured 
for  purposes  of  this  section  by  general  tax 
effort  as  defined  In  section  106  (b),  (c).  and 
(d). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  each  entitle- 
ment period  of  pay.  pay  out  of  the  trust  fund 
those  entitlements  to  which  each  unit  of  local 
government  is  entitled,  conditioned  on  fulfill- 
ment of  part  (a)  above. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority, 
upon  reasonable  determination  that  a  unit  of 
local  government  Is  unable  to  meet  said  con- 
ditions established  In  this  section  through 
the  occurrence  of  a  national  disaster:  or  If 
the  State  or  Federal  Government  assimaes  re- 
sponsibility for  expenditures  which  (before 
July  1,  1972)  were  the  responsibility  of  local 
governments;  or  If  a  local  unit  of  government 
suffers  an  inordinate  decrease  In  tax  base;  or 
If  a  local  unit  of  government  so  notifies  the 
Secretary  that  expenditures  In  any  category 
are  no  longer  of  a  high-prlorlty  nature,  to 
waive  part  (a)  of  this  section  In  the  payment 
of  entitlement  for  each  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  Insure 
that  the  prime  objectives  of  revenue 
sharing  are  in  fact  fulfilled. 

This  amendment  mandates  that  local 
units  of  government  continue  to  raise 
local  revenues  to  spend  on  locally  deter- 
mined services  with  the  same  tax  effort 
as  in  the  past; 

Put  simply,  it  means:  a  community's 
own  revenues  raised  from  locally  indige- 
nous sources  relative  to  the  total  income 
in  the  community  shall  not  decline. 

This  amendment  does  not  require  that 
property  taxes  be  maintained  at  present 
levels.  The  language  explains  that  local 
government  units  should  reduce  property 
taxes  by  a  tax  adjustment  program— a 
tax  adjustment  program  which  calls  for 
the  raising  of  revenues  from  a  tax  system 
related  to  income  as  well  as  property. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  the  committee 
report,  the  fundamental  goal  of  revenue 
sharing  is  to  assist  in  the  operating  and 
maintenance  of  public  services.  Revenue 
sharing  is  designed  to  help  arrest  the  de- 
teriorating quality  of  life  in  many  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

And,  to  accomplish  this  goal,  we  in  the 
Congress,  have  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  Federal  funds  raised  by  Federal  tax 
collections  are  not  substituted  for  locally 
raised  funds  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who  have 
viewed  revenue  sharing  strictly  as  a 
measure  of  tax  relief.  I  think  It  is  time  to 
set  the  record  straight.  The  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1972  should  be  seen  as 
what  its  title  describes — a  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal. 


The  plain  fact  is,  as  the  League  oj 
PiUes  Conference  of  Mayors  reports,  that 
SeSdmg  in  our  local  communites  and 
SSs^^ncreasing  at  about  $3.7  to  $4 
bXn  a  year.  That  represents  about  5  to 
in  oercent  of  the  total  revenues  raised 
locaUy  each  year.  Revenue -sharing  funds 
S  to  local  units  of  government 
Sount  to  about  $3.5  billion  this  year. 
At  least  on  an  aggregate,  revenue  shar- 
ing is  about  the  same  as  1  year's  expend- 

^^Yt^ might  be  more  accurate  to  charac- 
terize revenue  sharing  as  the  Tax  Adjust- 
m«it  Act  of  1972.  In  the  last  12  years, 
Siroughout  the  United  States,  there 
have  been  more  than  450  major  tax  in- 
creases If  the  influx  of  Federal  funds  re- 
tards or  slows  down  this  seemingly 
never-ending  process  of  increased  taxes. 
Increased  user  charges,  and  increased 
municipality  utility  rates,  then  it  wiU 
have  served  a  useful  function. 

Mr  President,  all  of  us  want  to  cut 
property  taxes.  Time  and  time  again  over 
the  last  7  months,  I  heard:  "Property 
taxes  are  too  high. '  "I'm  paying  too 
much  "  "It  is  breaking  my  back,  not  to 
mention  my  wallet."  "I'm  living  on  a 
fixed  income,  and  I  can't  even  afford  my 
own  home." 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
subject  of  property  taxes  is  one  that  de- 
mands an  answer.  People  are  demanding 
that  the  rise  in  property  taxes  be 
stopped— they  want  reductions.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  will  set  in  motion  a 
study  of  the  property  tax  with  a  man- 
date to  report  back  to  the  Congress  with 
legislative  recommendations. 

I  have  hesird  various  plans  being  float- 
ed dealing  with  property  taxes,  especially 
that  tax  pertains  to  educational  financ- 
ing. 

The  administration  has  floated  the 
possibility  of  a  value  added  tax— a  giant 
sized  national  sales  tax  to  which  I  am 
opposed. 

There  are  other  methods  to  help  cut 
property  tax  cost. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  what  has  happened  in  Min- 
nesota where  the  State  support  of  edu- 
cation hsis  IncreEised  from  43  percent  to 
an  estimated  72  percent  for  the  coming 
school  year.  This  allowed  the  average 
school  prop)erty  tax  to  fall  by  some  20 
percent.  And  when  the  State  restructured 
its  general  tax  program,  overall  prop- 
erty tax  figures  fell  by  some  11.5  percent 
from  1971  to  1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  testimony  of  Governor  Wendell 
Anderson  on  revenue  sharing  that  docu- 
ments these  facts  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxment  of  Wendell  R.  Anderson,  Gov- 
ernor OF  THE  State  of  Minnesota 
Minnesota  needs  Federal  Revenue  Sharing. 
Minnesota  needs  revenue  sharing  for  local 
and  state  government,  not  because  It  has 
been  doing  a  bad  job  In  tax  and  fiscal  policy, 
but  because  it  has  been  doing  a  good  job. 

Over  the  past  few  years.  Minnesota  has 
undertaken  an  extensive  reform  of  Its  tax 
Btnicttire.  This  year's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations'  report  eaid. 
"A  cluster   of  highly   Innovative   1971   Min- 


nesota actions  combined  to  produce  the  out- 
standing fiscal  case  study  of  the  year.  The 
Minnesota  legislature  and  the  governor  Joined 
to  rewrite  the  book  on  State  fiscal  policy  to- 
ward local  government."  The  article  was  en- 
titled "The  Minnesota  Miracle." 

Minnesota  has  accomplished  the  ft^lowtng 
reforms : 

1.  The  state  support  of  education  from 
non-property  taxes  has  Increased  from  43% 
m  1970-71  to  an  estimated  70%  for  the  com- 
ing school  year,  1973-73.  The  formula  for 
school  support  has  been  drastically  reformed 
to  achieve  equalization  In  school  expendl- 
ttires  and  local  school  tax  rates.  The  average 
school  property  tax  fell  over  30  % . 

2.  Massive  state  aid  to  local  government  be- 
gan In  1968  and  was  Increased  30%  In  1971. 
The  state  now  distributes  to  local  non-school 
units  of  government  $26  per  capita  of  un- 
restricted state  funds.  This  aid  rises  auto- 
matically to  $28  per  capita  In  1972.  The  for- 
mula of  aid  Is  adjusted  to  reward  those  units 
who  need  the  aid  the  most.  To  illustrate  the 
magnitude  of  this  aid,  the  City  of  Minneapo- 
lis receives  approximately  $16  mlUlom  this 
year.  This  compares  with  the  $4.8  million  to 
be  provided  In  H.R.  14370.  In  addition,  an- 
other $10  million  Is  distributed  to  local  gov- 
ernment from  shared  taxes. 

3.  The  Inequitable  personal  property  tax 
has  been  abolished. 

4.  The  state  began  In  1968  to  pay  35%  of 
the  property  tax  bill  of  every  homeowner, 
up  to  a  $250  maximum. 

5.  To  Insure  equity  to  renters,  the  state 
gives  renters  an  Income  tax  credit  of  up  to 
$90. 

6.  Senior  Citizens  with  an  Income  below 
$5,000  have  a  special  tax  credit  whereby  the 
state  pays  a  portion  of  their  property  tax. 
The  payment  ranges  from  90%  to  10%  of 
their  property  tax.  depending  on  their  In- 
come and  their  property  tax. 

7.  The  Minnesota  sales  tax  completely  ex- 
empts food,  clothing,  and  all  medicines  In 
order  to  blunt  the  regresslvlty  of  this  con- 
sumption tax. 

8.  Of  the  state's  $2.9  billion  biennial  budg- 
et, more  than  60%  Is  directly  returned  to 
local  schools  or  municipalities  as  aid. 

9.  The  average  property  tax  fell  11.5%  in 
Minnesota  from  1971  to  1972  as  a  result  of 
the  restructured  state  tax  program.  Minne- 
sota may  well  be  the  only  state  where  prop- 
erty taxes  decreased  overall. 

10.  To  avoid  the  bulkanlzatlon  of  the  state 
tax  structure,  the  state  outlawed  local  sales 
and  Income  taxes. 

In  a  preceptive  comment,  Frank  Trlppet, 
In  The  States:  United  They  Fell,  said  this 
of  state  taxation  in  general,  "To  ascertain 
the  purpKJse  of  the  state  legislature's  fiscal 
behavior  It  Is  necessary  to  recall  the  true 
constituency  It  serves.  This  Is  not  the  people. 
The  legislature's  true  constituency  (with  the 
infrequent  exception  when  a  single  strong 
leader  becomes  Its  true  constituency)  Is  com- 
posed of  that  loosely  coalesced  community 
of  commercial  Interests  enumerated  pre- 
viously, the  corporate  community  of  Industry, 
finance,  and  business — banking,  realty.  In- 
surance, trucking,  rails,  liquor,  mliUng  (coal 
and  minerals) ,  fuel  (oil  and  gas) ,  sometimes 
gambling  (horses,  dogs,  jal-alal) .  power  (gas 
and  electric  utilities),  and  farming  (when 
It  takes  on  a  corporate  personality  as  In  the 
Florida  citrus  industry). 

"It  Is  this  true  constituency  that  the  legis- 
lature protects  with  Its  celebrations  of  thrift. 
It  protects  the  true  constituency  from  carry- 
ing a  reasonable  share  of  the  tax  load.  Any- 
one acquainted  with  the  promotlorml  litera- 
ture published  by  the  states  to  attract  In- 
dustry wlU  be  aware  that  they  invariably 
boast  of  the  light  tax  burden  carried  by 
business  and  commerce  in  the  state.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  states  offer  specific  tax  for- 
giveness to  Incoming  businesses.  Truth  Is  a 
rarity  in  some  fields  of  promotion,  but  In 
this  the  states  do  not  He;  an  abundance  of 


scholarly  expert  research  exists  as  solid  cor- 
roboration. It  is  a  truism  that  the  history 
of  state  taxation  is  a  history  of  regressive 
direct  personal  consumer  taxes  combined 
with  only  slightly  progressive  Income  taxes; 
a  persistent  reluctance  to  tax  business  and 
Industry  has  been  part  of  that  history.  It 
will  be  useftil  to  keep  this  commonplace  In 
mind  along  the  way  to  some  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  nature." 

Historically,  the  Legislature  and  governors 
In  Minnesota  have  relied  on  the  state  Income 
tax  and  a  moderate  sales  tax  exempting  food, 
clothes,  and  medicines  This  policy,  coupled 
with  the  falling  property  tax,  has  avoided 
the  worst  features  that  mar  the  tax  struc- 
tures of  many  states. 

However,  reform  is  not  without  Its  prob- 
lems. The  pressures  on  local  property  taxes 
remain  and  threaten  the  successes  of  the  fis- 
cal program.  The  high  state  income  tax  Is 
Invidiously  compared  to  states  without  an 
income  tax  and  tised  to  attack  the  reform 
program  by  the  interests  who  oppose  progres- 
sive taxation.  The  state's  tax  resources  are 
8orely  strained  by  Its  need  to  both  maintain 
Its  aid  to  local  schools  and  municipalities  at 
adequate  levels  and  to  fund  state  programs 
of  pollution  control  and  penal  decentraliza- 
tion and  reform. 

To  maintain  and  to  perfect  Minnesota's  tax 
reforms,  we   need  revenue   sharing.   Minne- 
sota's local  governments  need  It  to  meet  their 
pressing  needs  in  law  enforcement  and  pol- 
luUon  control,  and  to  hold  the  property  tax 
In  check.  Minnesota  state  government  needs 
It  to  maintain  Its  fiscal  reforms  without  In- 
creasing the  state's  already  large  tax  efforts. 
In  a  short  run  sense.  Minnesota  state  also 
needs  revenue  sharing    State  tax  coUectlons 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  are  $91  million 
short  of  thoee  anticipated  by  the  1971  Legis- 
lature.  The   estimates  are   short  princlpaUy 
because  of  federal  actions.  The  national  gov- 
ernment's wage  and  price  controls,  particu- 
larly the  Phase  I  freeze,  drastically  cut  Into 
the  anticipated  growth  in  wages  and  prices. 
The  effect  was  a  cut  in  anticipated  Income 
and  sales  Ux  revenue.  It  Is  rather  ironic  that 
slowing  Infiatlon  presents  a  fiscal  problem 
to  the  state.  State  expedltures  are  also  sub- 
stantially below  estimates  and  revenue  for 
the  current  year  may  meet  estimates,  but 
the  entire  $91  million  loss  wlU  not  be  made 
up  by  these  factors. 

X  am  aware  that  amendments  have  been 
submitted  to  HH.  14370  which  will  reduce  or 
abolish  the  tax  reform  incentive  of  the  bill. 
Minnesotans  were  extremely  pleased  by  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  14370  which  offered  Incen- 
tives to  reform  the  generally  poor  state  tax 
structures.  To  now  see  this  Incentive  re- 
moved Is  a  rebuff  and  affront  to  thoee  who 
have  succeeded  in  state  tax  reform,  as  has 
MinnesoU,  and  Is  a  crushing  blow  to  thoee 
states  which  are  still  seeking  tax  reform.  I  do 
not  believe  any  fair-minded  person  can  sin- 
cerely defend  the  tax  structures  of  states  who 
lack  income  taxes,  who  rely  on  regressive 
sales  taxes  and  on  the  most  obnoxious  tax 
of  all,  the  property  tax. 

I  can  understand  that  Senators  from  these 
states  have  a  legitimate  concern  that  their 
states  are  not  left  out  of  revenue  sharing. 
However.  HJl.  14370  as  passed  by  the  House 
does  guarantee  them  their  due.  Only  one- 
haU  of  the  state  share  of  H.B.  14370  Is  based 
on  state  personal  Income  tax  effort,  and  even 
here  a  minimum  H%  of  the  state  federal 
personal  Income  tax  liability  is  feiiaranteed. 
I  ask  that  the  proposed  amendments  to 
weaken  the  tax  reform  Incentive  of  HJl. 
14370  be  defeated  and  the  bill  approved. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing, Mr.  President,  is  that  there  are  bet- 
ter ways  to  deal  with  property  tax  reUef 
than  through  revenue  sharing — even 
though  revenue  sharing  can  be  part  of 
the  answer.  Property  tax  relief  encom- 
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passes  not  only  the  rate  of  taxation,  but 
the  method  and  equality  of  assessment. 
Different  cities  and  localities  admin- 
ister and  collect  property  taxes  with  vast- 
ly different  degrees  of  efBciency  and  fair- 
ness. 

Revenue  sharing  must  not  be  just  a 
substitution  of  federally  collected  tax 
dollars  for  locally  collected  tax  dollars. 
I  am  for  allowing  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, with  Federal  assistance  to  make 
the  property  tax,  and  other  taxes,  fair. 
And.  I  want  to  give  them  the  incentive 
and  the  time  to  do  so. 

That  is  one  reason  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment—because I  think  it  will  lead  to  tax 
reform  at  the  local  level. 

Local  governments  raise  about  $38  bil' 
lion  in  property  taxes.  Revenue  sharing 
money  going  to  local  units  will  amount 
to  about  $3.5  billion.  This  is  less  than  10 
percent  of  aggregate  of  nationwide  reve- 
nue from  property  taxes.  That  could,  in 
individual  cases,  provide  some  tax  relief, 
but  realistically,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  people,  it  u-ill  not.  Cities  where  the 
tax  bite  is  the  greatest  are  crying  out 
for  fimds  just  to  provide  a  decent  level 
of  services. 

And  some  cities,  such  as  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  have  already  programed 
revenue  sharing  funds — which  they  have 
not  yet  received— in  this  year's  operating 
budget. 

So,  what  we  are  really  after,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  tax  reform — and  this  is  where  I 
believe  my  amendment  will  help. 

This  amendment  does  not  freeze  the 
local  taxes.  Property  taxes  can  and 
should  go  down,  just  as  long  as  the  ag- 
gregate total  revenues  collected  is  main- 
tained. My  amendment  does  not  affect 
the  mix  of  taxes — local  governments  can 
reduce  property  taxes  and  maintain  the 
aggregate  by  utilizing  more  progressive 
types  of  taxation.  And,  if  a  State  assumes 
some  taxing  responsibility  with  a  state- 
wide property  tax,  then  imder  terms  of 
this  amendment,  localities  can  reduce 
taxes  and  still  receive  an  entitlement. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  not 
a  string  in  the  sense  of  the  traditional 
limitations  of  categorical  programs. 

We  are  not  telling  localities  how  to 
raise  taxes.  They  retain  the  flexibility  to 
do  so,  and  to  decide  their  own  mix  of 

We  are  not  telling  localities  that  taxes 
cannot  be  reduced.  We  are  saying  that 
localities  ought  to  look  first  at  the  bur- 
den of  the  taxes,  and  make  efforts  to 
bring  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay  to 
the  tax  system  so  that  taxes  are  fair  and 
equitable. 

And,  we  are  not  freezing,  for  all  time, 
the  level  of  taxes  and  revenues. 

There  are  sufficient  provisions  to  be 
flexible  if  a  locality  suffers  a  local  reces- 
sion or  a  natural  disaster,  or  If  the  State 
or  Federal  stssimies  responsibility  for  an 
expenditure  that  was  once  totally  a  local 
function,  then  local  taxes  can,  in  fact, 
and  will  likely  be  reduced  without  affect- 
ing a  unit  of  government's  revenue  shar- 
ing entitlement. 

In  short,  this  amendment  does  not  bar 
tax  relief — it  encourages  tax  reform  and 
tax  Justice.  Revenue  sharing  ought  to  be 
a  vehicle  for  Improving  services,  for  In- 
creasing the  quality  of  life,  for  assisting 


localities  to  meet  their  pressing  fiscal 
crises,  and  be  an  incentive  for  State  and 
local  tax  reform  and  justice. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire localities  to  maintain  their  tax  ef- 
fort in  order  to  receive  revenue  sharing 
funds.  Certain  caveats  are  entered  to 
this  amendment  that  give  local  and  State 
governments  wide  flexibility  that  does 
not  prohibit  reducing  property  taxes. 

Thus,  if  the  local  government  "solves" 
a  problem  for  which  it  has  previously  ex- 
pended locally  raised  funds,  the  local 
government  wants  to  redirect  taxes,  then 
upon  simple  notification  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  locality  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  revenue  sharing  funds. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  is  pro- 
gressive. It  will  ^pur  reform  of  taxes  at 
the  local  level,  giving  communities  the 
incentive  to  reduce  the  burden  of  prop- 
erty taxes,  make  a  fair  administration 
of  assessments,  and  develop  a  progres- 
sive mix  of  taxes  that  does  not  penalize 
the  working  families  of  this  Nation. 

The  amendment  will  help  end  the  con- 
fusion over  tax  relief  and  tax  reform. 

It  will  spur  the  Federal  Government  to 
work  closely  with  the  States  and  locali- 
ties In  a  partnership  effort  to  find  more 
eqmtable  means  of  financing  public 
schools 

And,  it  will  assure  that  the  fundamen- 
tal purpose  of  revenue  sharing — bringing 
the  public  services  of  this  Nation  up  to 
the  level  people  expect  them  to  be — will 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  just  for  the  purpose  of  stat- 
ing to  the  chairman  and  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  revenue  sharing  must 
not  be  an  excuse  or  a  substitution  for  lo- 
cal community  effort.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  we  in  Congress  ought  to  take  on 
the  burden  of  raising  taxes  and  revenues 
and  relieving  local  governments  of  that 
burden  and  responsibility.  I  look  upon 
revenue  sharing  as  a  way  of  helping 
communities  do  a  better  job.  I  look  upon 
It  as  a  way  of  encouraging  local  commu- 
nities to  reexamine  their  tax  structures. 
That  is  the  reason  I  offered  the  other 
amendment,  which  calls  upon  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  to  make 
this  studv  of  the  property  tax  system. 

I  believe  this  study  itself  will  be  helpful 
toward  the  objective  of  which  I  speak, 
and  because  I  feel  that  with  the  accept- 
ance of  that  amendment  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  by  the  Senate, 
calling  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  make  a  reexamination 
and  evaluation  of  the  local  property  tax 
system  and  to  report  back  to  Congress, 
I  need  not  press  for  action  upon  this 
particular  amendment. 

I  speak  on  it  because  I  believe  this 
record,  as  we  go  into  this  new  system  of 
financing  local  governments,  ought  to 
reflect  a  pretty  good  debate  and  dialog 
as  to  what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  cooperation  In 
not  insisting  upon  having  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  at  this  time.  We  did  explore 
this  subject,  and  it  Ims  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  The  difQculty  Is  that  there  are  iso- 


lated situations  where  a  tax  cut  Is  actual- 
ly justified.  Mayor  AUoto  set  out  a  num- 
ber of  such  hardship  situations  when  we 
raised  this  question  with  him.  As  I  re- 
call. Mayor  Moon  Landrleu,  of  New  Or- 
leans, reported  the  situation  that  eadi 
fall  he  has  raised  taxes  every  way  he 
could  raise  them,  but  what  has  happened 
now  is  that  the  wealthiest  suburbs  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  wealthiest 
people  moving  there  and  away  from  the 
city,  one  reason  being  that  the  clty*g 
taxes  are  so  high.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable that  he  reduce  taxes  if  he  coi^ 
He  is  not  expecting  to  do  so.  But  ttie 
truth  Is  that  in  some  cities,  such  as  New 
Orleans,  the  tax  rate  Is  already  too  high. 
It  ought  to  be  cut.  If  revenue  sharing 
could  help  do  that,  it  might  be  desir- 
able. That  is  not  what  they  plan  to  use 
it  for.  They  need  the  money  badly  for 
additional  services. 

Mayor  Ahoto  pointy  out  that  in  some 
cases  the  city  puts  a  tax  on  that  is  noth- 
ing but  a  nuisance,  unfair,  inequitable 
tax  that  could  not  be  defended  by  any 
justice  or  logic,  only  because  it  is  so  des- 
perately in  need  for  money  that  It  has 
no  alternative. 

Taxes  such  as  that  ought  to  come  oC. 
if  the  community  finds  some  source  of 
revenue  by  which  it  could  justify  remov- 
ing most  of  that  unjust  tax. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  join  us  In 
studying  the  extent  to  which  communi- 
ties do  in  fact  reduce  taxes  when  this  bill 
Is  on  the  books.  If  we  find  that  this  is 
becoming  an  abusive  situation,  I  will  join 
him  in  trying  to  see  if  we  can  work  out 
the  best  answer  to  it. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  cooperation, 
and  I  assure  him  that,  while  we  cannot 
support  this  amendment  as  It  stands  to- 
day, if  we  find  this  to  be  a  bad  situa- 
tion and  if  it  works  out  the  way  the 
Senator  fears  it  could  happen,  I  would 
be  happy  to  cooperate  with  him  to  cor- 
rfiot  it 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

I  offered  this  amendment  because  It 
is  the  only  way  I  could  get  a  chance  to 
express  myself  on  the  concern  I  have. 
I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  time  we 
ought  to  weight  down  this  bill  with  that 
kind  of  restrictive  language,  until  we  get 
some  experience  under  revenue  sharing. 
I  merely  want  to  put  up  the  warning 
fiag  on  it. 

I  happen  to  be  very  much  devoted  to 
the  oflBcers  of  local  government.  I  think 
they  have  had  a  terribly  difBcult  time. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  government  that 
affects  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
country  takes  place  at  the  county  and 
local  level.  Yet,  they  are  the  ones  all 
too  often  without  the  resources  to  do 
the  job  they  are  asked  to  do.  That  is 
why  I  have  been  for  revenue  sharing. 
After  all.  this  is  the  people's  money. 
We  talk  about  Federal  dollars  and  State 
dollars.  It  is  really  dollars  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  People  now  move  from  one 
locality  to  another.  It  is  not  the  way  It 
used  to  be.  with  people  locked  Into  a 
community  all  their  lives.  Millions  of 
people  are  moving  back  and  forth  across 
this  coimtry.  and  I  want  to  see  the  levd 
of  public  service  across  the  Nation  Im- 
proved, so  that  whether  you  live  in  New 
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Orleans  or  MinneapoUs  or  Boston  or  Los 
Sgeles,  or  wherever  you  may  be,  or 
whether  you  live  in  a  rural  countryside 
to  a  small  community,  there  Is  at  least  a 
rtflsonable  level  of  education,  a  good 
{Tel  of  education,  health  care,  trans- 
Mrtation.  and  things  that  make  for  what 
Ve  call  good  Uvhig.  That  Is  why  I  support 

this  bill.  ,„.     T 

I  thank  the  chairman  very  much.  I 
have  no  other  amendment  that  I  wish 
to  offer  I  appreciate  the  chairman's  co- 
ooeration.  and  I  thank  him  for  the  help 
he  is  extending  to  all  of  us.  He  Is  doing 

a  good  Job. 

Mr  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr".  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presld«it,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  __^ 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
(Ejection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph :  

"Adjustmxnt  wHiai  wn  iaxino  powbrs 

AM  CONFEBRED  UPON  LOCAL  GOVIRKMKNT8. — If 

a  State  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  since  June  30,  1972,  one  or 
more  local  governments  within  such  State 
lave  had  conferred  upKJn  them  new  taxing 
authority,  then,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  aggregate  amount  taken 
Into  account  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  ahaU 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  the  larger  of — 

"(A)  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  collected  by  reason  of  the  exercise 
of  such  new  taxing  authority  by  such  local 
governments,  or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
tbe  loss  of  revenue  to  the  State  by  reason  of 
ffuch  new  taxing  authority  being  conferred 
on  such  local  governments." 

On  page  40,  line  15.  strike  "(3)"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  " (4) ". 

On  page  40,  line  23.  strike  "(4)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  " (5) ". 

On  page  41.  line  9,  strike  "(5)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "  (6 ) ". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  represents  a  modification 
of  amendment  No.  1484,  which  I  submit- 
ted yesterday.  It  is  a  modification  which 
was  drafted  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  purpose  is  to  correct  what  I  be- 
lieve was  really  an  oversight  in  the  pro- 
visions aimed  at  maintaining  the  level 
of  State  effort  in  support  of  local  com- 
munities. Under  the  present  bill.  In  Its 
present  form,  if  there  was  any  cutback 
In  the  extension  of  transfer  of  fimds  by 
the  State  to  local  governments,  then 
there  would  be  an  equivalent  cutback 
or  withholding  of  the  revenue-sharing 
funds  destined  to  that  State. 

An  exception  was  made  in  a  situation 
In  which  a  State  assumes  responsibility 
for  a  category  of  expenditures  formerly 
carried  by  local  communities.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  bill  allows  the  State  to  re- 
duce its  transfers  by   the  amoimt  of 


money  It  is  assuming.  The  bill  in  its 
present  form,  however,  does  not  take 
into  consideration  a  situation  in  which 
a  State  might  confer  upon  local  levels  of 
government  new  taxing  authorities  or 
in  which  it  might  transfer  to  these  local 
levels  of  government  tax  powers  then 
possessed  by  the  State  itself. 

In  other  words,  the  impact  of  the  bill 
as  it  now  reads  would  be  to  tend  to  freeze 
the  internal  tax  structure  within  a  State. 
Yet,  I  think  we  all  would  agree  that  one 
of  the  pressing  needs  at  the  present  time 
Is  to  have  State  and  local  governments 
get  together  and  see  what  can  be  done 
to  arrange  for  a  more  equitable  inter- 
nal distribution  of  taxing  powers. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  would  per- 
mit an  adjustment  to  be  made  where  new 
tELxing  powers  are  conferred  upon  the 
local  governments;  and  it  would  permit 
the  States  in  question  to  reduce  their 
transfers  of  local  units  of  government 
by  the  amount  of  new  taxes  which  are 
raised  by  local  governments  In  the  exer- 
cise of  a  new  taxing  authority  or.  In  the 
alternative,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  loss  of  revenue  to  the  State 
bv  reason  of  the  transfer  of  a  taxing  au- 
thority from  the  State  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bUl;  and  if  it  does.  I  shaU 
not  ask  for  a  record  vote. 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    President,    the 
chairman  and  I  have  discussed  this  pro- 
posal. We  think  it  does  represent  an 
omission  from  the  text  which  we  are 
happv  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  "able  to  supply.  Since,  as  he  said, 
the  text  of  the  amendment  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  and  agreed  to  by  the  staff 
of  the  committee,  I  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  chairman  to  say  that  the 
committee  will  accept  this  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A34.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  when  tbe 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  9:30  ajn. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BENTSEN  AND  SENATOR 
CHURCH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  on  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Beht- 
sxw)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  »Mr. 
Chukch)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  7. 1970,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3323)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  national  attack  against  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  the 
lungs,  and  blood,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMXWT)Mia«T   NO.    14»3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  pn«)08ed  by  hhn  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  14370)  to  provide  paymmts  to 
localltica  for  high  prioilty  expendltares, 
to  encourage  the  States  to  supplement 
their  revenue  sourcas,  and  to  authorise 
Federal  coUectioo  of  State  indlTldiial  in- 
come taxes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  two  orders  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Senators  on  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  resimae  consideration  of  the  rev- 
enue-sharing bill:  that  the  unfinished 
business,  the  interim  agreement,  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  remain  in  a 
temporarily  laid  aside  status  imtil  the 
close  of  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  the  previous  order 
for  the  morning  business  be  vitiated? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thought  that 
this  order,  if  It  were  suiopted,  would 
automatically  vitiate  the  previous  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
have  that  effect.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrkll).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  short  prefatory  statement 
and  then  have  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  with  respect  to  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week  and  for 
the  remsdnder  of  the  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  state 
that  I  recognize,  understand,  and  appre- 
ciate the  role  of  the  joint  leadership  in 
the  setting  of  the  program,  in  calling  up 
bUls  for  consideraticm  within  certain  lim- 
its. I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  for  the  efforts 
that  I  kaaow  they  have  expended  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  up  by  agreement  HJl.  1»918. 
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the  antlbusing  bill.  I  commend  them  on 
their  efforts  and  am  hopeful  that  they 
will  be  successful.  This  is  a  most  Impor- 
tant bill.  With  the  pell-mell  rush  to  ad- 
journ and  a  mountain  of  legislation  that 
is  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  consider, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  notes 
that  no  Saturday  session  is  scheduled.  I 
might  say  here  that  I  am  delighted  to  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  coming  into  the 
Chamber,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  notified  him  earlier  this  eve- 
ning that  before  this  session  today  would 
end.  he  intended  to  engage  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  colloquy  with 
regard  to  the  possible  calling  up  of  H.R. 
13915. 

The  jimlor  Senator  from  Alabama 
notes  the  absence  of  a  work  schedvQe 
for  Saturday.  He  also  notes  an  informal 
projection  of  the  program,  as  shown  on 
page  2  of  the  whip  notice,  some  seven 
specific  items,  some  of  which  are  not  on 
the  calendar,  which  must  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  prior  to  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment. 

So  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  just  what  the  pros- 
pects are  of  calling  up  H.R.  13915  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  before  he 
replies  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  as 
I  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  Senator 
some  additional  information? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  did  inform  me  that 
he  would  raise  this  question  as.  obviously, 
it  is  his  Intention  to  raise  It  frequently, 
which  Is  his  privilege.  But  I  wish  to  in- 
form the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
having  decided  he  wanted  it  on  the  cal- 
endar and  having  decided  he  would  not 
send  it  to  committee,  that  means  some- 
thing. It  Is  not  an  absolutely  nebulous 
proposition.  It  means  it  will  not  have 
that  prior  consideration  by  a  highly  In- 
formed committee  which  measures  usu- 
ally receive. 

For  that  reason,  and  for  many  others, 
but  certainly  for  that  reason,  I  might 
tell  the  Senator  that  it  took  us  days — not 
hours,  but  days — In  the  conference  on  the 
higher  education  bill  to  come  out  with 
what  we  did.  That  was  a  conference  with 
the  House  and  Senate.  So  I  cannot  antic- 
ipate a  short  debate.  In  all  honesty  and 
fairness,  I  cannot  advise  the  leadership 
that  there  will  be  anything  like  a  short 
debate  on  this  matter,  or  that  this  bill 
can  be  disposed  of  in  some  brief  period 
of  time,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
says,  on  a  Saturday. 

I  cannot  do  that  at  all.  The  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd)  has  been  very  diligent, 
about  this  matter,  as  has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
OimmN).  They  are  both  very  much  in- 
terested In  It.  Tliey  approached  me,  and 
I  said  I  would  get  a  meeting  together 
with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  are  Interested  in  the  bill  to  dis- 
cuss It  with  them.  I  tried  to  get  such  a 
meeting  together  and  found  that  they  did 
not  feel  there  was  even  any  point  to 
meeting  as  yet  until  the  calendar  was 


clear  of  the  two  measures — that  Is,  reve- 
nue sharing  and  the  agreement  respect- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

So,  I  could  not  even  make  that  step. 
However,  they  imderstood  and  I  under- 
stand that  we  will  confer  about  it.  It  is 
our  duty  to  do  so.  and  we  will.  We  will 
give  our  views  to  the  leadership  on  both 
sides.  However.  I  certainly  cannot  allow 
any  impression  to  prevail,  because  it  is 
quite  erroneous,  that  this  matter  can  be 
disposed  of  in  a  short  period  of  time  or 
that  we  can  take  it  up  and  easily  iron 
it  out. 

Nor  am  I  in  a  position  to  agree  to  any 
unanimous-consent  request.  And  as  I 
have  said,  the  decision  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  not  to  refer  the  measure 
to  the  committee  is  a  decision  that  it 
will  have  to  be  done  on  the  floor  and  not 
in  committee.  This  lengthens  the  time. 
ELxperience  shows  that  that  requires  a 
longer  period  of  time.  But  that  is  the 
Senators  decision.  He  has  made  up  his 
mind.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  it. 

As  was  noted,  and  as  I  say,  I  acted  In 
a  matter  similar  to  this  15  years  ago,  al- 
though for  a  different  reason,  the  differ- 
ent reason  being  that  the  committee  sit- 
uation at  that  time  did  not  work  as  it 
should  have.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so 
now.  I  think  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  member,  would  give  this 
matter  prompt  and  thorough  considera- 
tion. However,  again  I  thought  I  should 
tell  the  leadership  what  the  result  of  the 
conference  was.  and  I  now  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  interpolate  there,  because  the 
question  wsis  originally  addressed  to  me, 
I  would  say  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  in  part  given 
some  of  the  answer  which  I  had  In- 
tended to  give,  because  there  has  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  meet  with  both  sides  and 
see  if  some  agreement  could  be  worked 
out.  The  results  so  far  have  been  neg- 
ligible. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  leadership  to 
go  ahead  on  the  present  basis  with  the 
Interim  agreement  and  the  revenue- 
sharing  bill.  And  I  am  sure  that  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  indicated 
when  he  spoke  earlier  this  week  that 
he  would  like  to  get  bits  and  items  out 
of  the  way.  if  I  recall  correctly  what 
he  said. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  at  this 
time,  if  I  may,  now  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  is  on 
the  floor,  as  to  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  think  of  referring  the  leg- 
islation being  discussed  at  this  time  to 
the  committee  with  the  proviso  that  It 
report  it  within  a  week's  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  I»resldent,  does  the 
Senator  care  to  give  his  impression? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  not  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  only  its  ranking  minority 
rnember.  I  would  want  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  to  what  time  he  feels 


we  will  require.  However,  as  to  the  onJer 
of  magnitude  cited  by  the  leadership,  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  2  weeks, 
11  days,  or  whatever  time  that  we  ml«ht 

need.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  that  2  weeks  would  be  unrea- 
sonable because  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  indicated  that  he  would  like  to 
have  action  on  this  proposal  before  we 
adjourn. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Now,  speaking  only  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  I  would  feel  that  it  would  be 
fair  to  send  the  bill  to  the  committee  with 
definite  instructions  that  it  report  the 
bill  in  some  shape  or  form  smd  to  follow 
that  with  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  on  the  biU  coming  back  to  the 
Senate,  it  will  immediately  be  called  up 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate  and  be- 
come the  pending  business  first,  and  thai 
the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  could  not 
agree  to  that  suggestion.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  committee  will  report. 
How  does  the  Senator  expect  the  S«ia- 
tors  who  are  interested  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke?  They  do  not  know  what  they  will 
be  agreeing  to  in  terms  of  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  or  in  terms  of  the  bill 
that  will  come  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  the  bill  that  will  come  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  up  or  down  vote  possible  on  the  bill, 
because  no  one  will  agree  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  bars  amend- 
ments, substitutes,  and  everything  else. 
So.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  voting  up  or  down  on  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  no  one  sug- 
gested that.  All  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  suggested  was  that  the 
bill  then  become  the  imfinished  business 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  would  then 
have  the  authority  to  work  its  will  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  addressing 
himself  to  the  leadership  as  well  as  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  needs 
to  consult  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  first  place,  as  to  how  long 
it  wUl  take  to  turn  out  the  bill.  As  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  it  would  be 
with  the  option  to  every  member  of  the 
committee  itself.  I  could  not  agree  to 

that  part.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  what  has  been  sug- 
gested may  have  considerable  merit  in 
it — for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  to  meet  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  other  interested  peo- 
ple to  at  least  discuss  this  matter.  That 
is  all  that  we  can  do  at  the  present  time. 
The  reason  that  we  are  not  meeting 
here  Saturday  is  that  if  we  did  meet, 
we  would  just  be  tilting  at  windmills. 
And  one  thing  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  tried  to  do  has  been  to  try 
to  maintain  a  good  degree  of  credibility 
with  all  Members  so  that  if  they  are 
called  in  on  a  Saturday,  for  example,  it 
would  be  with  some  assurance  that  there 


„«.iid  be  some  action,  some  momentum. 
I^dime  votes.  And  that  was  not  just  in 
^^oi  the  situation  which  has  devel- 
^  but  that  might  be  very  probable  m 
Saturdays  ahead,  dependtog  upon  the 
proSess  made  with  the  schedule  out- 

^As 'the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  indicated,  it  is  outlined  pretty 
Soroughly  on  page  2  of  the  notice  is- 
sued by  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
iority  leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
iinia  (Mr.  Robert  C.Byrd). 

It  is  our  intention  tomorrow  to  lay 
aside  the  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  and  confine  ourselves  excluslve- 
IV  or  almost  exclusively— there  may  be 
K)'me  items  that  are  noncontroversial— 
to  the  revenue  sharing  bUl. 

It  is  our  intention  on  Monday  to  go 
back  on  the  revenue  sharing  bill  and 
stay  with  that  until  it  is  finished.  And 
we  hope  it  will  be  finished  by  Monday 
night  But  only  time  will  tell  If  that  will 
be  the  fact.  Then  we  will  go  back  on  the 
interim  agreement,  and  we  will  stay  with 
that  until  it  is  finished  or  disposed  of 
one  way  or  another.  Very  likely  the  lead- 
ership wiU  be  forced  to  submit  a  clo- 
ture motion.  However,  the  stalling  on 
this  most  important  corollary  to  the 
SALT  agreement  must  be  done  away 
with  and  the  interim  agreement  disposed 
of  one  way  or  another. 

It  is  my  recollection,  and  again  I  am 
depending  on  memory,  that  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
those  who  are  associated  with  him  seek 
is  action  on  the  antlbusing  bill,  so-called, 
before  the  Senate  adjourns  later  this 
month,  if  we  are  lucky.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  correctly  stated  the  posi- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr.  Stennis »  and  I  feel  also  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Griffin  >. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  statement? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  preface 
my  remarks,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  » Mr.  Allen  > ,  by  saying  that  I 
am  one  of  those  who  greatly  appreciate 
what  the  leadership  has  to  contend  vrtth 
and  how  they  do  contend  with  it.  That 
applies  to  the  minority  leadership  as 
well. 

But  this  is  not  new  subject  matter  we 
are  dealing  with.  This  matter  has  been 
debated  here  with  considerable  interest 
and  it  has  spread  over  the  Nation  for  3 
or  4  years.  This  is  a  busing  bill;  it  is 
nothing  but  a  busing  bill.  This  is  the 
first  bill  that  has  emerged  from  either 
body  on  that  subject  alone.  This  is  a 
national  matter.  It  is  a  domestic  matter. 
It  is  true,  but  it  is  a  national  matter. 
The  platforms  of  the  two  major  parties 
make    an    expression    on    this   subject. 
They  are  not  together  on  it  but  they 
recognize  it  and  they  express  themselves 
on  it.  This  bill  is  expressly  devoted  to 
this  subject  and  It  Is  not  tied  to  some- 
thing else,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  sizable  majority. 

I  feel  that  to  represent  our  people  we 
have  to  urge  and  assist  and  do  every- 
thuig  we  reasonably  csm  do  to  get  this 


bill  considered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
is  the  reason  we  are  here:  to  represent 
our  people. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  national  interest, 
of  course,  must  be  considered.  There  is 
a  national  interest. 

The  interim  agreement  and  the  SALT 
agreement  ase  important  matters  and  I 
want  to  join  the  leadership  on  both  of 
them.   But   I  do  not  believe   that   the 
bill  we  have  before  us,  the  so-called  reve- 
nue sharing  bill,  is  any  more  important 
nationally  than  this  bill  on  the  school 
situation.  Until  something  is  done  we  are 
not  going  to  get  the  best  out  of  our 
schools.  I  appreciate  what  the  leadership 
has  done.  I  am  not  complaining  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  but  he  said  he 
could  not  get  anything  out  of  his  cohorts 
until  these  matters  are  disposed  of.  So  I 
think  a  proposition  has  been  made  here, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  I  heartily  concur.  It  gives  all  of  us 
something  to  work  on,  but  it  will  take  a 
lot  of  drive.  I  have  respect  for  every  com- 
mittee and  I  know  they  work  on  this 
subject  matter,  but  I  think  we  deserve 
some  kind  of  understanding  in  view  of 
the  shortness  of  time. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  faced  with 
a  diflacult  situation,  one  that  is  not  un- 
usual, although  not  so  rare,  either.  We 
face  the  posolbility  of  this  bill  being 
called  up  at  some  time  on  the  basis  of 
statements  already  made  and  the  result, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  interminable 
debate. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  at  an  appropriate 
time  to  meet  with  his  associates  on  the 
committee  and  others,  because  there  are 
many  who  are  interested  in  this  subject 
on  both  sides,  to  see  what  the  possibU- 
ities  would  be  to  have  this  bill  referred 
to  conmiittee,  and  to  have  the  comrmt- 
tee  report  the  bill  within  a  time  certain. 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  because 
that  would  be  impossible  at  this  time. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  impossible  if 
a  bill  were  reported  from  committee. 
But  at  least  to  some  extent  we  would  be 
following  the  regular  procedures,  and  we 
would  be  able  to  avoid  this  pressure 
which  is  on  the  leadership  on  a  dally 
basis  and  the  pressure  comes  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  as  to  what  we  intend 
to  do  about  this  legislation  having  to  do 
with  busing. 

I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  intend  to  do  so  at  an 
appropriate  time.  But  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  on  its  own 
initiative  has  been  trying  to  meet  with 
both  sides  to  see  what  the  possibilities 
are,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows,  those  possibilities  up  to  this  time 
have  been  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  and  I  appreciate  it. 
As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  stated. 


I  appreciate  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
distmguished  majonty  leader  to  get  this 
bill  before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
as  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate. 
The    distinguished    majority    leader 
understands  that  when  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  said  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  would  agree  to  the  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
the  bill  go  to  committee  for  10  days  pro- 
vided that  when  it  comes  back  it  then 
becomes  the  unfinished  business  before 
the  Senate  he  did  not  ask  that  a  definite 
time  be  set  for  a  vote  on  the  bill.  We  take 
our  chances  on  that.  But  in  10  days'  time 
the  jimlor  Senator  from  Alabama  doubts 
if  we  will  complete  all  seven  of  these 
items  of  business,  and  it  would,  therefore, 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  with  several  "must"  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come.  In  that  way  he 
feels  there  would  be  a  vote  on  the  bUL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  figure  of  a  week, 
2  weeks,  10  days,  all  of  these  figures 
have  been  bruited  about.  I  do  not  think 
the  figures  are  so  important  now.  In 
the  first  place,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  Indicated  that  what  he 
wanted  was  action  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. That  is  a  matter  which  I  think 
would  be  open  to  negotiation. 

However.  I  have  another  proposal  to 
make,  and  I  have  discussed  this  with  no 

one.  ^.   ,     , 

What  would  the  Senator  think  of  re- 
ferring the  legislation  In  question  to  a 
committee,  to  have  it  reported  by  the 
committee  at  an  appropriate  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  pending  order  of  business 
for.  let  us  say.  November  10,  1972,  after 
the  election  is  over? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  that  would  not  ap- 
peal very  much  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  unless  we  knew  what 
other  items  of  business  remain  imdis- 
posed  of.  We  would  just  be  getting  an 
agreement  out  of  thin  air  to  come  back. 
I  do  not  beUeve  there  would  be  a  quorum 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  issue  we 
would  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  is  that  im- 
portant I  think  we  would  have  the  full 
regiment  in  attendance  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Speaking  only  for  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  he  does 
not  think  very  much  of  the  proposal  of 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  would  give  us 
a  chance  to  get  rid  of  the  appropriation 
bills  and  other  matters,  and  It  would 
give  our  colleagues  who  are  campaigning 
a  chance  to  meet  with  their  people  and 
make  their  speeches  and  do  what  is 
necessary  to  seek  reelection.  Then,  if 
we  could  come  back  after  the  campaign, 
we  could  just  confine  ourselves  to  this 
one  issue  and  maybe  avoid  a  lot  of  diffl- 
culties   which   confront   the   leadership 

now.  ,,,  .. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLEN  I  wish  to  make  (me  state- 
ment and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  That  would 
be  all  right  if  we  would  add  to  that  pro- 
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Tlflo  that  on  a  certain  date  there  would 
be  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  la  not  unrea- 
sonable and  I  hope  U  we  get  that  far  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
and  his  associates  would  agree. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  suit  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabcuna  and  he  would  rec- 
ommend It  to  his  associates. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AM.FIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  First,  I  speak  as  the 
Jxmior  Senator  from  Michigan  and  not 
necessarily  in  the  place  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
leadership  and  to  associate  myself  gen- 
erally with  what  he  has  said.  I  hope  he 
will  stick  to  his  guns:  that  if  there  la  a 
reference  to  the  committee,  the  commit- 
tee be  required  to  report  in  not  more 
than  10  days,  and  that  the  bill  be  made 
the  pending  order  of  business. 

I.  of  course,  would  reject  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  that  it  go 
over  until  after  the  election.  I  have  made 
it  clear — I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
some  campaigning  to  do — to  my  consti- 
tuents that  I  would  stay  here  through 
election  day,  if  necessary,  to  see  that  the 
Senate  passes  this  important  legislation. 
This  measure,  which  has  passed  the 
House,  is  very  close  to  what  the  President 
has  recommended.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  owe  it  to  the  President  to  have  an 
up-or-down  vote  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  President 
approve  this  legislation?  I  am  just  seek- 
ing Information. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  he  does,  and  I 
think  that  we  owe  the  President  a  vote 
on  It. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  what  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  has  just  said,  it 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  get  a  quorum 
here  after  the  election. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all.  I  said  a 
regiment.  If  51  would  come  in,  that  would 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  by  his  own  words,  said  we 
would  have  a  regiment  here  to  consider 
that  matter  because  it  is  so  important. 
That  underscores  the  necessity  of  this 
bill  being  brought  up  here  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  T  should  have 
learned  by  now  never  to  engage  in  a 
dialog  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  because  I  always  come 
off  second  best. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  promised  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
xmdeclded  whether  the  proposal  for  No- 
vember was  in  jest  or  half -jest 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  serious. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  But  it  should  not  be 
done  until  a  real  effort  has  been  made 
here  to  get  this  bill  to  its  rightful  place 
for  consideration  hi  whatever  time  Is 
remaining,  because  It  certainly  ranks  in 
Importance  with  anything  else  that  is  on 
the  docket. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  observation? 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  was  at  the  White 
House  with  other  Republican  leaders  at 
a  meeting  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  can  say,  on  author- 
ity, that,  as  far  as  the  President  is  con- 
cerned, this  busing  legislation  is  on  his 
"must"  list.  I  realize  that  it  has  not  ap- 
peared on  the  "must"  list  that  has  been 
circulated  so  far,  but  it  should  be  on  the 
"must"  list  before  we  adjourn  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  President 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  informa- 
tion offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  all 
sides  will  take  under  serious  considera- 
tion the  proposal  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  to  the  effect 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  for  a  specified  length  of 
time,  say  1  week  or  10  days  or  2  weeks, 
then  that  the  bill  be  reported  back  to  the 
Senate  and  placed  on  the  calendar,  and 
let  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
rest  there. 

I  think  both  sides — and  all  Senators — 
recognize  that  the  majority  leader  is  al- 
ways very  fair  and  impartial,  smd  that 
he  would,  at  an  appropriate  time,  then 
call  up  the  bill  and  let  the  Senate  de- 
bate it.  I  feel  confident  of  that.  If  the 
bill  were  referred  to  a  committee  and  re- 
ported back,  that  I  think  would  meet  the 
very  logical  and  reasonable  objection  that 
has  been  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javtis). 
The  committee  would  have  worked  its 
will.  A  bill  would  have  been  reported  and 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  majority 
leader,  at  some  appropriate  time  when 
he  thought  it  best  and  when  he  thought 
he  could  do  so,  would  then  call  up  the 
biU.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  best  way 
to  get  action  on  the  bill  before  adjourn- 
ing sine  die. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  question  by  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  after  that  period 
of  10  days  or  2  weeks,  we  would  be 
right  back  where  we  are  right  now.  plead- 
ing with  the  majority  leader  to  bring  up 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  a  committee  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction  would  have  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  bill,  and  I  think  that  is  a  justi- 
fiable objection  on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  favor  the  bill 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  I  also 
favor  the  tested  and  tried  parliamentary 
procedures  of  the  Senate,  and  for  that 
reason  I  think  the  bill  should  go  to  a 
committee.  No  further  objection  could 
then  be  made  along  that  line.  The  bill 
would  have  gone  to  committee.  The  com- 
mittee would  have  worked  its  will.  The 
bUl  would  be  on  the  calendar,  and  the 
situation  would  be  much  improved  over 
what  it  is  at  this  point. 

I  for  one,  would  not  want  to  come  back 


after  the  election  just  to  take  action  oq 
this  bill.  Of  course,  if  that  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  I  will  be  here.  Lord  willing; 
but  I  would  like  to  see  some  action  takea 
on  the  bill  before  sine  die  adjournment-— 
let  the  Senate  work  its  will,  let  us  hav« 
a  vote  on  the  bill.  If  those  in  opposition 
to  it  can  muster  a  majority,  well  and 
good,  but  let  us  have  a  vote  on  it,  up  or 
down,  before  adjoummrait  sine  die. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  has  made 
the  right  proposal.  I  hope  that  Senators 
on  both  sides  will  give  it  careful  and  ap- 
propriate consideration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  all  very  well,  but 
if  we  could  agree  by  unanimous  conseit 
that  the  bill  go  to  committee  and  repose 
there  for  some  10  days,  why  would  it  not 
be  fair  to  go  one  step  further  and  say 
that  upon  its  return  from  committee,  it 
not  only  go  on  the  calendar  but  he 
brought  up  and  become  the  pending 
question  and  the  unfinished  business  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yet.  pragmat- 
ically speaking,  it  might  not  be  possible. 
Suppose  the  interim  agreement  should 
still  be  before  the  Senate  as  the  unfin- 
ished business.  Would  we  want  such  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  displace 
the  interim  agreement  as  the  unfinished 
business?  I  think  it  would  depend  on 
what  the  situation  was  in  the  Senate  at 
the  time  the  committee  reported  the  bill 
back.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think 
we  could  get  unanimous  consent  to  do 
what  the  Senator  suggests.  The  Senator 
is  requesting  something  that,  from  a  very 
practical  standpoint,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
might  as  well  admit,  to  begin  with,  we 
cannot  get. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  being  the  case,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  unMiimous  consent 
to  do  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not 
conceded  that.  Such  a  procedure  might 
very  well  be  agreed  to.  I  would  hope  so. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  bring  this  to  a  conclusion?  I  dislike 
being  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
blue  sea.  I  am  sure  this  matter  is  going 
to  be  raised  again  and  again  and  again 
if  no  agreement  is  reached,  but  the  hour 
is  getting  late.  I  would  like  to  get  home 
and  see  my  wife  while  we  are  stUl  here. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  We  will  reach  unanimous 
consent  on  that. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNDER 
9:15  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:15  a,m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

f  Subsequently,  this  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
9  ajn.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  tomor- 
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_„  the  distinguished  Senator  frona  New 
YoriL  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes  and  that  foUowlng  the  remwrks 
3^tSr<il3tlngulshed  senator  from  New 
Yorkthe  other  orders  for  the  recoenlUon 
i  Senators  previously  entered  Into  then 

^^e^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m,  to- 

°^T?ePRBSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  previously  entered  into,  the 
distinguished     majority     leader      (Mr. 
Manstikld)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  ^     ^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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elusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguish- 
ed majority  leader  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  HJl. 
14370. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  7 :44 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  September  8,  1972.  at  9  aJn. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
FRIDAY  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  In  adjournment  imtll  10  o'clock 
ajn.  on  Monday,  September  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as  follows: 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m.  Fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
imder  the  standing   order,   the  dlstin- 
giiished  Senator  from  New  York   (Mr. 
Javits)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  He  will  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Bentskn)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. He  will  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished    Senator     from     Idaho     (Mr. 
Church)  for  not  to  exceeij  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  Senate  wUl  resume  the 
consideration    of    H.R.    14370.    the    so- 
called    revenue-sharing    bill,    the    un- 
finished business  being  temporarily  laid 
aside  throughout  the  day  of  tomorrow. 
Amendments  to  the   revenue-sharing 
bill  will  be  voted  on  throughout  the  day. 
Yea-and-nay  votes  •will  occur. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
no  Saturday  session  this  week,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  Senate  make  as  much 
progress  as  possible  tomorrow  on  the  rev- 
enue-sharing bill. 

Senators  will  therefore  please  be  pre- 
pared for  a  full  day  of  work  tomorrow. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  7,  1972: 

PXDKKAI,       MrrAL       AND       N0NMXTAU.IC       MlN» 

SAmr   Board   cur  lUvnw 
Pdter  J.  BenBonl,  of  Mlnneeota,  to  b«  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmet&l- 
Uc  Min«  Safety  Board  of  Review  for  the  term 
explrUig  September  15,  1977;  reappointment. 
Board   or   Parolx 
Thomaa  R.  Holsclaw,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
a  member  of   the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1978,  vloe  WU- 
llam  P.  Howland,  retired. 

Ilf    THX    Armt 

The  following- named  oiScer  under  the  pro- 
vlBlons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows : 

To   be   lieutenant   general 

Maj.  Gen.  Phillip  Buford  Davldaon.  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Army. 
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Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  7, 1972: 

Nation  AL   Scikncx  Board 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Science  Board,  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  terms  expiring  May 
10,  1978: 

Wesley  O.  Campbell,  of  Oallfomla. 

T.  v»ar«»Tin  Tfth".  Jr..  of  VlTglnlft. 

Anna  J.  Harrison,  of  Maaaachusetts. 

Hubert  HeSner,  of  Oallfomla. 

William  H.   MeclOlng,  of  New   Tort 

William  A.  Nlerenberg,  of  Oallfomla. 

Bussell  D.  O'Neal,  of  MInhlgiui. 

Joseph  M.  Reynolds,  of  L<oulsi&n&. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE  STANDARDS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


OF 

m  THE  SEN.\TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  frequently  hear  unfavorable  com- 
ments about  the  Postal  Service.  Not  all 
such  criticism  Is  fair. 

In  this  regard.  I  cite  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Roanoke  Times  of  July  5 
which  shows  that  this  new  organization 
la  trying  to  give  us  better  mall  service. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  the  Postal  Service  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  service  standards.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Roanoke  Dis- 
trict of  the  Postal  Service  Is  meeting  the 
national  standard  for  local  deUvery— 


next    day    delivery    with    95    percent 
reliability. 

This  is  most  encouraging,  and  I  hope 
to  see  more  standards  like  this  In  the 
near  tnture  for  all  types  of  mall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article.  'Tostal  Service  Attaining 
Goals,  District  Chief  Says,"  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Postal   Sebvicb   AiTAiNiMa   Goals,   District 

Chiet   Satb 

(By  Robert  B.  Sears) 

Knocking  the  mall  service  la  stlU  a  popu- 
lar pastime  a  year  after  a  government  cor- 
poration, the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  too)c  over 
the  venerable  U.S.  Post  Office  Department. 

But  Charles  L.  Fallla,  manager  of  the 
Roanoke  Dtetrtc*  of  the  Postal  Service,  a 
man  not  without  a  certain  bla«  about  m»U 


matters,   doesnt   take   much   stock  in  the 
knocking. 

Fallls,  a  44-year-old  career  employe,  who 
began  as  a  railway  postal  clerk  in  Cincin- 
nati 19  years  ago.  Is  a  rtiaxed,  low-keyed, 
pleaBant-«poken  executive,  whoee  mild  man- 
ner has  to  be  deceptive. 

Deceptive,  for  one  reason,  because  his  job 
iB  bigger  than  it  sounds. 

He  is  responsible  for  "509  post  ofDoes  from 
Appomattox  on  the  east  to  Princeton,  W.  Va., 
on  the  west,  and  from  a  point  between  Har- 
risonburg and  Staunton  on  the  north  to  the 
North  Carolina  line  on  the  south.  The  dis- 
trict Includes  aU  cxf  Southwest  Virginia  clear 
to  Lee  County  and  the  Kentucky  line. 

Fallls  brtleves  the  Poetal  Serrtoe  is  doing 
a  good  Job,  and  here  are  some  of  the  reesons: 
Last    November,    the    Post«a    Service    in- 
stituted  a   nation-wide    local    area    servlct 
improvement  program  for  flrBt-class  maU. 

"Out  goal,"  Pallia  said,  "was  to  give  next- 
day  deUvery  sBrrtce  with  96  per  cent  re- 
UabUlty." 
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A  letter  mailed  anywhere  in  the  Roanoke 
Dlatrlot  would  be  delivered  to  an  addrewee 
within  the  district  the  next  day — 96  per  cent 
oX  the  time. 

The  Poatal  Service  set  up  a  special  section 
in  Washington  called  ODIS  (Origin  Destina- 
tion mrormatlon  System)  to  scientifically 
sample  the  mall  and  see  how  well  the  95  per 
cent  goal  is  being  met. 

••Its  run,'  Pallia  remarked.  In  his  soft, 
unprofane-soundlng  voice,  "by  a  bunch  oi 
people,  who  don't  give  a  damn  whether  we 
make  It  or  not.'  ^  j   v. 

The  Roanoke  District  has  been  rated  by 
ODIS  every  two  weeks,  and  PalUs  Is  proud 
of  his  employes  whose  work  has  resiUted  In 
a  95  per  cent  for  better  rating  every  time. 

On  two  occasions  since  the  program  began. 
ODIS  has  rated  the  Roanoke  District  100  per 

cent. 

The  Roanoke  District,  too,  like  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  has  an  air  mall  improvement 
prognim.  Fallls  said. 

Roanoke  has  not  done  as  well  in  this  de- 
partment, but  Pallls  blames  the  weather 
and  Woodnim  Airport's  proclivity  for  clos- 
mg  down.  . 

•We  constantly  make  95  per  cent,  he  saia, 
•when  we  have  the  weather  that  wUl  allow 
us  to  do  it.  " 

Postmaster  General  E.  T  Klassen  has 
stated  that  the  Postal  Serv-lce  must  save  $450 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  that  began  Sattu-- 
cuy  that  It  must  at  the  same  time  improve 
service  (including  courtesy),  that  it  must 
not  hire  any  new  employes,  and.  Indeed, 
must  reduce  employes,  by  attrition. 

The  $450  million  saving  Is  to  avoid  a  post- 
age hike.  ^ ,  ,„ 

Long-time  employes  have  been  offered  m- 
ducements  to  retire  early. 

How  then.  Is  the  Postal  Service  to  improve 
service'  with  fewer  employes  and  lees  money 
in  the  face  of  a  mall  load  estimated  to  be  In- 
creaslr.g  at  an  average  rate  of  two  per  cent 
annually? 

Pallia  has  some  answers: 

Area  Mall  Processing  Is  one.  Roanoke  will 
get  It  before  September. 

The  Staunton  Sectional  Center  already  has 

It 

There  are  53  post  ofHceo  In  the  section. 
Including  Staunton  Itself.  Letters  mailed  In 
any  of  the  other  52  post  offices  are  packed 
up  and  sent  to  Staunton  for  sorting  to  their 
destinations. 

No  sorting  Is  done  in  the  individual  post 

offices.  ^   ....     ,     . 

Letters  maUed  In  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  class 
post  offices  receive  the  postmark  of  the  local 
post  office. 

But  letters  mailed  In  Ist-class  offices- 
Clifton  Forge.  Staunton,  Lexington,  Buena 
Vista.  Covington,  and  Verona — are  not  even 
cancelled  there. 

They  are  bundled  up  and  shipped  off  to 
Staunton,  where  the  canceUatlon  they  get 
reads : 

"U.S.  Postal  Service,  Va.  244." 

A  recent  National  Observer  article  Indicated 
that  the  small-town  postmark,  like  "Ployd," 
Is  doomed  by  Area  Mall  processing.  Pallls 
said  this  Isn't  so. 

Emploves  at  small  4th  class  post  offices 
aren't  that  busy,  Pallls  said,  and  they  will 
continue  to  cancel  letters  with  the  local  post- 
mark. The  same  goes  for  2nd  and  3rd  class  of- 
fices. 

If  you  live  In  Lexington  or  any  other  first- 
class  post  office  In  the  Staunton  Sectional 
Center  Jurisdiction  and  feel  strongly  about 
the  local  postmark,  you  can  get  It  by  putting 
your  letter  In  a  speclsd  slot  at  the  post  office, 
or  handmg  it  to  a  clerk  and  telling  him  to 
cancel  It  with  the  local  postmark. 

Another  way  the  Postal  Service  alms  to 
save  money  is  by  putting  all  carriers,  Includ- 
ing city  carriers.  In  vehicles.  Motorization 
of  Roanoke  City  is  not  complete.  Postmaster 
Melvln  S.  Ralkee  s&ld  recently,  but  It  Is  on 
the  way. 
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Pallls  explains  the  saving  this  way; 

The  carrier  delivers  both  parcels  and  let- 
ters, so  you  don't  have  a  saparate  parcel  poet 
delivery  system. 

The  method  of  giving  every  carrier  a  vehicle 
means  that  he  can  take  ALL  the  mall  for 
his  route  out  at  one  time. 

Now,  another  man  takes  a  vehicle  and  puts 
extra  mall  a  carrier  can't  carry  In  a  relay 
box,  where  the  carrier  picks  It  up. 

The  Postal  Service  even  has  a  name  for  the 
new  system:  "Park  and  Loop." 

The  carrier  drives  his  vehicle  to  the  block 
where  he  begins,  parks  It.  then  "loops" 
around  the  block  on  foot  delivering  letters. 
He  saves  his  parcels.  If  any,  to  the  last  and 
delivers  them  and  the  letters  destined  for  the 
same  address  as  the  final  task  in  the  block. 
Then  he  goes  to  another  block  and  does  the 
same  thing. 

The  vehicles  don't  get  driven  excessively, 
because  the  letter  carrier  still  does  a  lot  of 
walking.  Pallls  said.  Por  that  reason,  al- 
though the  Postal  Service  has  a  lot  more 
vehicles,  they  are  expected  to  last  for  three 
or  four  years  each. 

"We  came  down  here  a  year  ago,"  Pallls 
said,  "and  we  set  goals  foi  Improved  produc- 
tivity {In  mall  processing) .  The  Roanoke  Dis- 
trict at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (last  Fri- 
day) has  achieved  200  per  cent  of  our  goals 
for  improved  productivity." 

Of  the  19  districts  In  the  Eastern  Region 
nf  the  Postal  Service,  Pallls  said,  the  Roanoke 
District  rates  second. 

'•We  are  not  going  to  cut  any  kind  of  serv- 
ice." Pallls  said.  "I  don't  think  the  public 
will  stand  still  for  any  kind  of  cut.  We  are 
trying  to  give  better  service,  not  out  service." 
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CONGRESSMAN  HUNGATE'S  LATEST 
NEWSLETTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 


OF  Missoxmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
eighth  annual  newsletter  has  just  been 
printed  for  distribution  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  I  enclose  its  contents  hereafter 
as  part  of  this  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Congressional    Capsule    F^om    Yoim    Con- 
gressman   BILI.    HtJNGATE 
NINTH     DISTRICT     AGAIN     REDlSTRlCTED 

Under  the  court  redlstrlctlng  plan  now  In 
effect,  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  lost 
several  counties,  some  of  which  had  been  In 
our  District  as  long  as  80  years.  Pour  counties 
south  of  the  Missouri  River — Franklin.  Gas- 
conade. Osage  and  Maries — are  now  In  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  served  by  Con- 
gressman Richard  H.  Ichord.  We  also  lost 
Adair  County  and  our  7,000  Boone  County 
constituents. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  those  who  are  new 
to  the  Ninth  District — about  16,000  residents 
of  Ferguson  In  St.  Louis  County — and  we  are 
pleased  that  Putnam,  Schuyler  and  all  of 
Scotland  Counties  are  once  again  In  the 
Ninth  District. 

While  It  Is  unfortunate  to  lose  constitu- 
ents who  have  been  part  of  the  Ninth  District 
for  so  many  years,  I  am  glad  we  were  able  to 
retain  most  of  our  District. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  remain  much  the  same.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  good  cross- 
section  of  people  from  urban,  suburban  and 
rural  areas. 

ENVIRONMENTAL     CONCERN 

Great  concern  for  our  environment  was 
shown  during  this  session  of  Congress  and 


the  House  acted  on  many  bills  aimed  at  curb- 
ing pollution.  Some  of  this  legislation  Is  listed 
on  page  4  of  this  newsletter  under  "Legisla- 
tive Record." 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  give  me  your 
views  and  suggestions  on  how  to  clean  up  our 
environment — whether  It's  a  local  problem  or 
your  opinion  on  national  legislation. 

Ninth  District  Interest  in  solving  our  pol- 
lution problems  was  recently  highlighted  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
their  June,  1972,  "Citizens  Bulletin"  the  fol- 
lowing  comments  appealed: 

AMERICANS    WILLING   TO    PAY   FOR   ENVIRONMEN. 
TAL     IMPROVEMENT 

Recent  polls  show  that  Americans  are  mow 
wUUng  than  ever  to  pay  for  environmental 
Improvement.  Results  of  a  survey  of  constit- 
uents reported  recently  by  U.S.  Rep.  William 
L.  Hungate  (D.  Missouri)  showed  that  61.2% 
of  the  Individuals  answering  were  willing  to 
pay  more  for  products  and  utilities  if  they 
were  made   l  virtually  1   pollution-free. 

We  should  be  proud  that  ours  Is  one  of 
the  first  Congressional  Districts  to  exprew 
support  and  willingness  to  cooperate  In  Im- 
proving our  environment.  Let  us  encourage 
others  to  follow  our  lead  In  the  wholehearted 
national  effort  needed  to  solve  our  pollution 
problems. 

VISITORS    TO    YOUR    "MISSOfRl    EMBASSY" 

This  year  we've  had  a  record  number  of 
visitors  In  our  Washington  office.  Over  500 
Individuals  and  families  from  Missouri  have 
visited  tis — met  the  staff,  seen  our  offices  and 
the  U.S.  Capitol.  We're  always  happy  to  help 
by  providing  official  passes  to  the  House  and 
Senate  galleries,  schedule  tours  and  offer 
whatever  assistance  we  can  to  make  your  visit 
to  our  Nation's  Capital  more  meaningful  and 
pleasant. 

From  January  through  August  this  year, 
we've  had  visitors  from  every  county  In  the 
Ninth  District.  Please  let  me  know  when  you 
plan  a  trip  to  Washington  and  we'll  be  glad 
to  send  Information  that  will  be  useful  in 
scheduling  your  tour.  Do  drop  by  your  "Mis- 
souri Embassy"  whenever  you  are  in  our 
Nation's  Capital!  The  welcome  mat  Is  always 
out  at  439  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 

COMMITTEE    REORT 

Judiciary  Committee 

This  session  of  Congress  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  held  hearings 
and  acted  on  many  various  proposals.  These 
Include  Improving  our  Federal  courts,  bus- 
ing, antitrust  aspects  of  professional  sports, 
family  farm  protection  from  conglomerates, 
hand  gun  controls,  18-year-old  vote,  equal 
rights  for  women,  and  narcotics  control, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation— 40  percent  of 
all  Congressional  legislation  Is  handled  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  As  you  can  see  this 
busy  Committee  Is  presented  with  some  of 
the  most  difficult  and  important  questions 
facing  our  nation. 

It  Is  no  place  for  the  tUnld.  It  Is  no  place 
to  avoid  controversy.  It  requires  a  wlllli^- 
ness  to  speak  out  on  matters  of  conscience 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  freedoms  of 
speech,  press  and  religion,  even  when  such 
positions  may  be  temporarily  unpopular. 
It  requires  regular  reflection  on  the  value  of 
each  individual's  right  to  privacy,  dignity  and 
respect.  It  Is  our  duty  to  safeguard  each 
person's  Constitutional  rights  against  any 
possible  tyranny  by  the  State. 

Small  Business  Oommittee 

As  Chairman  ol  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental Problems  Affecting  Small  Busi- 
ness, I  have  held  hearings  on  "Small  Buslne* 
Opportunities  in  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
Tourism"  and  "The  Effect  of  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  on  Small 
Business."  (OSHA.) 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  urged 
greater  emphasis  on  tourism  for  the  benefit 
of  small  business.  Por  every  100  person  di- 
rectly employed  In  the  travel  Indutry,  60  to 
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.«n  h^rkuD  lobs  are  created  In  travel -related 
i"*,^^  sShty  percent  of  the  dollars 
'"^l^m  tfur^ts  stay  In  the  local  com- 
S?y  ^^  ^  *  greater  percentage  of  lo(»l- 
f^^rlined  revenue  than  would  be  generated 
If,  a  ne^lncT^try  having  an  Identical  dollar 

'"^"^re  IS  a  great  potential  for  small  busl- 
newtn  outdoor  recreation  and  the  associated 
rmfrlst  trade.  Our  hearings  produced  In- 
?S  soreness  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
mentof  the  need  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  tourism,  particularly  in  attracting  more 
visitors  from  abroad. 

-SThearlngs  on  occupational  safety  and 
health  have  probably  been  some  ot  ^bem^ 
unoortant  during  this  session  of  Congress, 
mer  83  witnesses.  Including  47  trade  asso- 
^tlons  representing  2.2  mUllon  small  busi- 
nesses, appeared  to  testify  regarding  the  ad- 
X^tratl^  of  the  law.  I  think  the  law  is 
basically  sound  (although  It  needs  several 
modifications),  but  It  appears  the  bureau- 
crats have  once  agam  complicated  matters  by 
establishing  rules  and  regula-lons  that  are 
unrealistic  and  too  often  unlaix  to  the  small 
bustoessman. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  agreed  to  sup- 
port some  changes  In  the  law  to  make  It  more 
reasonable  for  the  small,  Independent  busi- 
nessman trying  to  comply.  The  Committee 
urged  a  compliance  policy  based  on  education 
and  persuasion  rather  than  Intimidation. 
Witnesses  included  William  S.  Lowe  of  Mex- 
ico Mo,  President  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Charles  Bade  of  OwensvlUe, 
President  of  the  Missouri  OH    Jobbers. 

The  Subcommittee's  reconamendatlons 
should  bring  about  some  important  and  bene- 
flclal  changes  in  the  OSHA  law  for  all  small 
businessmen. 
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Eosetta  Pagnella  has  been  a  member  of 
Congressman  Hungate's  staff  since  1965  and 
has  served  as  Admmistratlve  Assistant  since 
1989.  Her  knowledge  of  the  Ninth  DUtrict,  Its 
people  and  Its  projects,  has  been  vital  to  the 
successful  operation  of  this  Congressional  of- 
fice. Rosl  Is  the  wife  of  airline  pilot  Blli  Pag- 
nella, and  mother  of  four-year-old  Brian  and 
In  her  'spare  time"  led  the  office  team,  "Hun- 
gate's Hee  Haws."  to  a  third  place  finish  m 
the  congressional  Softball  league. 

Mary  Lou  Llggon  is  probably  the  first  voice 
you  hear  when  you  call  the  Congressman  and 
the  first  person  you  see  when  you  visit  the 
office.  While  swamped  with  appointments,  in- 
vitations, visitors  and  phone  calls,  Mary  Lou 
somehow  retains  her  friendly  disposition  and 
keen  sense  of  humor.  Mary  Lou,  her  husband 
Dave  (a  decorator),  three  children.  Debbie, 
Lisa  and  Steve,  and  two  dogs.  Kelly  and 
Teen,  have  adjusted  well  to  midnight  phone 
calls  and  9  p.m.  suppers. 

Katie  Straube  and  Sandl  Panneton  con- 
tinue their  competition  to  see  who  can  help 
Congressman  Hungate  win  the  most  social 
security  and  military  cases.  Katie,  from 
Bowling  Green,  enjoys  the  single  life  In 
Washington  and  lives  In  a  huge  old  town- 
house  with  several  girls  near  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol. Sandl's  husband.  Roger,  is  working  on 
his  PhD  and  she  Is  gaining  recognition  for 
expertise  in  her  sparetlme  hobby  of  cake 
decorating. 

Pat  McBrlde  makes  sure  Mr.  Hungate  sees 
every  letter  constituents  write  about  legis- 
lation before  it  comes  before  the  House  for 
a  vote.  With  a  ready  smUe,  Pat  enjoys  taking 
feUow  Mlssourlans  on  a  tour  of  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol and  has  become  handy  with  the  office 
camera  to  make  sure  all  our  visitors  have  a 
photo  memento  of  their  visit  with  Congress- 
man Hungate. 

Vlckl  Kessler,  Legislative  Assistant  and 
Academy  Secretary,  urges  all  Ninth  District 
young  men  who  have  applied  to  the  service 
academies  for  classes  beginning  In  1973  to 
complete  as  soon  as  possible  all  the  require- 
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ments  necessary  for  them  to  be  conaldared 
for  appointment. 

Jackie  Hendricks,  whose  exceUent  secre- 
tarial skUls  are  always  in  demand  with  our 
heavy  volume  of  mail,  is  the  mother  of  8- 
year-old  Butch,  and  finds  Washington  offers 
many  opportunities  for  pursuing  her  varied 

mterests.  ^  v,     v 

Joyce  Straube,  back  from  ooUege  and  back 
on  the  team,  Is  cheerfully  lending  a  hand 
wherever  needed  on  the  special  projecU  con- 
stantly arising  In  the  office.  Eager  and  In- 
terested,  Joyce  Is  an  asset  to  our  busy  office. 
Larry  Grewach  of  Troy,  attended  St.  Ix)uls 
University  last  year  and  participated  In  the 
George  Washington  University  Intern  pro- 
gram this  summer.  Larry,  now  returning  to 
school,  contributed  valuable  service  to  his 
own  Ninth  District  Congressional  office. 

Marlon  Ross,  Washington  Press  Secretary, 
behind  her  desk  constantly  flooded  with  the 
papers  and  reports  that  flow  through  every 
Congressional  office,  works  with  the  Con- 
gressman on  press  releases,  newsletters  and 
speeches.  Marlon  loves  the  hectic  pace  of 
Washington  so  much  that  when  she  leaves 
our  active  office  she  goes  home  to  her  apart- 
ment overlooking  one  of  the  city's  busiest 
streets.  As  editor  of  this  newsletter,  Marlon 
hopes  you'll  enjoy  this  issue  and  welcomes 
your  comments. 

LEGISLATIVE  RECORD:  JANTJARY-JULY,   1972,  92ND 
CONGRESS,  2ND  SESSION 

Some  of  the  important  legislation  which 
has  passed  the  House  with  my  support: 

Legislation  to  establish  an  institute  to  co- 
ordinate and  disseminate  information  on 
juvenUe  delinquency  and  provide  training 
for  all  levels  of  government  dealing  in  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  offenders. 

A  bUl  to  establish  a  national  coordinat- 
ing faculty  for  data  on  the  environment. 

A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  to 
help  meet  costs  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  handicapped. 

A  measure  to  prevent  the  capture  and 
killing  of  ocean  mammals  for  commercial 
purposes  to  prevent  losses  of  endangered 
species. 

A  blU  to  authorize  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  coordinate  all  Federal  pro- 
grams relating  to  noise  control. 

Legislation  to  set  national  goals  to 
eliminate  discharge  of  pollutants  into  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  by  1985. 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 

comprehensive  plan  to  control  drug  abiise. 

A  measure  to  extend  the  Federal   Water 

Pollution  Control  Act  and  provide  additional 

funds  for  water  pollution  control. 

A  bill  to  upgrade  veterans  education  and 
training  opportunities. 

Legislation  to  provide  a  program  for  drug 
detection,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  to  encotirage 
small  business  and  other  development  in 
rural  areas. 

A  measure  to  provide  additional  source  of 
funds  for  tree  planting  and  seeding  of  na- 
tional forest  Ismds. 

A  bill  to  help  finance  telephone  coopera- 
tives and  companies  In  rural  areas. 

A  bin  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
.A.glng  to  research  aging  process,  particularly 
health  problems  and  develop  treatment  and 
cures. 

A  measure  to  advance  the  national  attack 
upon  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels, 
lungs  and  blood. 

CONSTITtrENT   SERVICES.   AN  IMPORTANT   PART   OP 
OtJK    JOB 

In  this  newsletter,  I  have  emphasized  na- 
tional Issues  and  legislation.  This  Is  because 
these  issues  affect  everyone,  and  everyone  de- 
serves to  know  his  Congressman's  position 
and  action  on  such  matters. 

However,  dealing  with  national  Issues  Is 
only  one  part  of  a  Congressman's  Job.  An- 
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other  part,  a  very  Important  part.  Involves 
constituent  services. 

What  are  constituent  services?  Finding  out 
why  a  Social  Sectirlty  check  la  late;  helping 
a  serviceman  obtain  a  hardship  defermant 
from  overseas  assignment;  cutting  the  red 
tape  involved  in  dealing  with  the  Federal 
government. 

I  have  deliberately  directed  the  work  of  my 
office  toward  these  and  scores  of  similar  "peo- 
ple-related" services  smce  coming  to  Con- 
gress In  19S4. 

If  you  have  a  problem  Involving  the  Fed- 
eral  government,   write   or   phone: 

Congressman  William  L.  Hungate,  439  Can- 
non House  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC.  20515,   Area  Code  203 — 225-2956. 


PALESTINIAN   TERRORISTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  September  6.  1972 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
play of  moral  depravity  by  the  Pales- 
tinian terrorists  at  Munich  yesterday  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  This  senseless  act 
of  barbarism,  seizing  Israeli  Olj-mpic 
competitors  and  then  murdering  them, 
must  outrage  decent  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world. 

The  gathenng  together  of  young  peo- 
ple from  all  nations  to  take  part  in  this 
great  athletic  competition  has  always 
been  looked  on  as  a  means  of  bringing 
nations  together  and  creating  a  common 
area  of  imderstanding.  These  Arab  crim- 
inals turned  it  into  a  political  battle- 
ground. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  such 
actions  of  reckless  disregard  for  human 
life  and  defiling  of  decency  have  been 
perpetrated  by  Arab  terrorists.  Unfortu- 
nately, past  action,  many  of  which  re- 
sulted in  greater  loss  of  life,  failed  to 
arouse  world  outrage.  Such  failure 
merely  encouraged  these  international 
criminals  and  served  as  a  green  light  for 
them  to  continue  to  disrupt  world  peace 
and  threaten  the  lives  and  safety  of  peo- 
ple \'lrtually  everj'where. 

Instead  of  being  all  too  quick  to  pass 
resolutions  condemning  Israel  a*  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  the  United  Na- 
tions must  take  a  strong  stand  against 
Arab  intransigence  and  Arab  support  for 
such  emissaries  of  violence  and  hate. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  condemn 
those  actions  here.  Our  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.  should  be  instructed  to  intro- 
duce a  motion  of  censure  against  the 
Arab  nations  that  have  failed  to  con- 
demn those  acts  of  violence.  The  UJJ. 
should  be  asked  to  declare  sanctions 
a«arnst  those  nations  who  harbor  aj«l 
encourage  terrorists  groups  and  activi- 
ties. As  a  matter  of  our  own  national 
policy  we  should  suspend  all  forms  of  aid, 
trade  and  commerce  with  those  nations 
that  provide  support,  ajssistance  or  the 
means  in  any  form  for  these  groups  to 
exist  and  operate. 

Mere  words  cannot  express  the  con- 
tempt I  feel — a  contempt  which  I  am 
certain  that  millions  upon  millions  of  the 
world's  people  share — for  men  who  would 
aid  or  commit  atrocities  of  this  nature. 
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It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  peo- 
ple must  be  of  sick  minds.  As  a  nation 
our  Oovemment  must  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  see  that  such  actions  are  uni- 
versally condemned  and  cannot  reoccxu:. 


THE  COST  OP  LIFE  INSURANCE 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   lasSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  September  7,  1972 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
24,  1972.  I  inserted  an  article  in  the 
CoNGRESsioNAi.  RECORD  about  the  cost  of 
life  insiuTince.  I  have  since  been  con- 
tacted by  Mr.  Remmel  H.  Dudley,  vice 
president  of  Metropolitan  Life,  and  in 
the  interest  of  presenting  both  sides  of 
the  Issue.  I  call  the  foUowin«  remarks 
by  Mr.  Dudley  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion: 

M«T»opoLjTAN  Lite, 

Washington,  D.O. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  HunoATX, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  DC. 

D»A»  Mb.  Hungatk:  In  chairing  your  SuD- 
commlttee,  oX  the  Small  BxislneBs  Committee. 
I  have  observed  you  on  several  occasions,  and 
have  concluded  that  you  are  a  fair-minded 
and  a  moet  reasonable  Member  of  Congreee. 
Hence,  I  am  taking  the  Uberty  of  writing  you 
thU  letter. 

In  a  recent  Congressional  Record  you  In- 
serted the  80-caUed  "Shoppeis'  Guide  to  Life 
Inaurance",  released  by  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
surance Department.  Metropolitan  Life  was 
mentioned  therein. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
we  have  no  Interest  in  debating  the  Com- 
missioner, nor  are  we  asking  that  you  do  any- 
thing. The  purpose  of  this  letter — since  you 
do  have  an  apparent  interest  In  this  matter — 
Is  simply  to  make  a  couple  of  comments 
that  we  ask  you  to  consider. 

We  were  listed  as  only  average  in  this 
guide.  Frankly,  we  are  not  particularly  seek- 
ing to  be  the  lowest  In  price  as  the  only  way 
to  accomplish  that  Is  to  sell  selectively.  We 
have  48  million  customers,  and  we  take  pride 
that  our  policyholders  represent  a  true  cross- 
section  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

This  shoppers'  guide  provides  only  a  lim- 
ited measure  of  one  artificial  situation,  and 
is  not  an  indication  of  the  real  worth  of  a 
company  which  serves  the  entire  market  In 
aU  Its  aspects. 

Even  xislng  average  cost  figures  as  shown 
In  the  guide.  It  must  be  realized  that  small 
changes  In  policy  facts  can  alter  the  figures 
and  produce  entirely  different  rankings.  For 
example,  most  companies  in  arriving  at  pre- 
mium rates  use  the  "age  nearest  birthday" 
whereas  MetropoUtan  uses  "age  last  birth- 
day." Such  facts  as  this  were  not  taken  Into 
account  In  the  guide,  and  would  change  the 
rankings  significantly.  Additionally,  a  dif- 
ference In  an  Individual's  eligibility  for  the 
"preferred"  rather  than  the  "standard"  un- 
derwriting classlflcatlon  would  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  rankings.  Since  mortality 
rate  is  the  Itirgest  single  factor  In  the  cost  of 
life  Insurance,  a  ranking  based  upon  our 
"preferred"  class  would  put  Metropolitan 
near  the  top  In  a  ranking  of  costs. 

The  dollar  and  cents  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween Metropolitan  and  the  company  ranked 
first  In  the  guide  Is  small  when  looked  at  in 
the  relation  of  amount  of  premium — and  Is. 
In  tact,  no  more  than  the  amount  by  which 
the  "cost"  figures  can  be  expected  to  change 
over  a  period  of  30  years.  In  a  mutual  com- 
pany such  as  ours,  dividend  scales  would  nor- 
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mally  be  changed  several  times  over  that  long 
a  period.  It  U  evident  that  the  soundest,  beet- 
managed  companies  are  the  ones  that  wDl 
achieve  the  most  improvement  In  dividends 
In  the  future. 

Metropolitan's  growth  ower  a  period  of  104 
years,  and  Its  mlUlons  of  policyholders  who 
continue  to  buy  more  Insurance  from  um,  are 
ample  testimony  to  our  company's  rank  In 
providing  reed  values  to  our  ciistomers. 

As  noted  above,  we  have  no  desire  to  debate 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  guide,  but  as  a  fair- 
minded  Member  of  Congress — with  an  ap- 
parent interest  In  the  g\ilde — I  thought  you 
woiild  be  Interested  in  theee  observations. 

With    kind    personal    regards,    and    look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  you  toon,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours 

Remmei.  H.  Dublet, 
Staff  Vice  Preaident—Govemment  Rela- 
tions. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    UXJNDIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  September  7.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nizing the  great  interest  that  Members 
of  Congress  have  in  the  progressive  de- 
velopments in  the  Postal  Service,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  to^  their  attention  an 
address  delivered  by  E.  S.  Donnell,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Postal 
Forum,  on  August  28  to  approximately 
3,000  delegates  to  the  Postal  Forum. 
The  address  follows : 

Address  bt  E.  S.  Donnell 
It's  a  privilege  to  serve  as  cochalrman  with 
Merrill  Hayden  at  this  Sixth  Annual  Postal 
Porum.  I'm  here  In  a  dual  capacity — as  a 
representative  of  the  mall  order  industry  and 
my  own  company,  which  has  been  a  partner 
with  the  Postal  Service  since  otir  founding 
100  years  ago. 

Last  year,  the  mall  order  general  merchan- 
dising companies  had  sales  In  excess  of  four 
billion  dollars  In  their  mall  order  operations 
alone.  Moreover,  the  past  three  years  they 
have  enjoyed  an  11%  growth  rate  versvts  8% 
for  the  past  decade.  Our  lnd\istry  Is  growing 
as  more  customers  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
catalog  shopping.  Unfortunately,  continuing 
postage  Increases  are  forcing  many  to  look  at 
alternative  means  of  distributing  catalogs. 
And,  Incidentally,  as  many  of  you  know, 
under  current  price  controls,  we  have  no  way 
of  recapturing  these  costs. 

Montgomery  Ward  will  handle  over  300 
million  pieces  of  mall  this  year  and  this,  in 
t\im,  will  generate  $38  million  In  postal 
revenues.  As  a  result  of  the  Importance  of 
maU  service  to  our  company,  our  key  execu- 
tives have  been  deeply  involved  in  the  Postal 
Service  and  Industry  mall  order  activities. 
With  me  here  today  are  Bill  Allred,  our  vice 
president  of  catalog  merchandising,  ctir- 
rently  president  of  the  MaU  Order  Associ- 
ation of  America,  and  Mac  HoUoway,  our 
general  traffic  manager,  a  member  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  Technical  Advisory 
Committee.  It  is  natural  that  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  join  with  them  In  serving 
at    this   distinguished    gathering    today. 

This  1972  Postal  Forum  Is  different  from 
its  Ave  predecessors.  It  follows  the  first  full 
vear  of  operations  by  the  Postal  Service  as 
an  Independent  agency  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment department.  Fortunately,  at  this 
historic  moment  in  postal  history,  the  serv- 
ice has  an  experienced,  creative  leader  with 
Ted  Klassen.  He  has  won  the  respect  of  the 
service  and  the  business  community  In  the 
short  time  he  has  been  at  this  post. 
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All  of  us  here  today  recognize  the  multi- 
tude of  problems  faoed  by  the  Poet&l  Serrfet 
during  Its  present  transition.  The  chaUeDgt 
In  this  case  must  be  recognized  as  more  com- 
plex than  any  faced  by  an  Industry  la  tbi 
private  sector. 

The  Poetal  Service  has  over  43,000  branchts 
and  stations.  It  has  over  700,000  empioyM*. 
It  has  an  expense  budget  that  exceeds  nt»>f 
blUlon  dollars  annually. 

The  commerce  of  the  nation  cannot  pauM 
while  a  transition  is  made  In  its  Postal  Serr- 
ice.  The  pressures  for  service  axe  constant 
and  urgent.  There  Is  little  tolerance  for  fail- 
ures. There  Is  vocal  concern  and  genula* 
alarm  in  many  area^  of  the  business  com- 
munity about  the  rising  costs  of  mail  di*. 
trlbution.  And,  although  the  Intensity  of 
political  pressures  has  been  blunted  some- 
what by  the  new  law,  it  has  by  no  means 
been  eliminated. 

How  has  this  revamped  F>ostal  Serrtos 
coped  with  its  problems  In  Its  first  year? 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  this  under- 
taking,  most  of  us  would  have  to  agree  tbat 
it  has  done  remarkably  well. 

Mail  service  generally  has  been  maintained 
with  no  increase  in  the  incidence  of  system 
breakdowns.  There  have  been  some  spedflo 
improvements  in  service,  notably  in  pared 
service  and  in  airmail  service  between  major 
cities. 

But,  to  many,  the  most  encouraging  de- 
velopment has  been  the  growing  evldeno* 
of  a  new  attitude  at  the  Post  Office.  It  U 
an  attitude  that  seems  natural  to  buainsM- 
men.  I'm  talking  about  the  attitude:  "We 
want  your  business"  and  "We  want  mon 
business."  It  is  the  attitude  of  concern  for 
customers. 

As  a  postal  partner,  we  believe  that  the 
maU  order  industry  objectives  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Postal  Service.  We  both 
want  an  efficient  operation  which  provWea 
good  service  at  lowest  cost. 

Our  Indtistry  gets  no  real  benefit  from 
playing  one  class  of  mall  against  the  other 
since  we  are  hea'vy  users  of  all  classes.  We 
are  convinced  that  our  own  Interests  will  be 
best  served  if  we  can  eCectively  help  you 
bring  total  expense  and  total  revenue  Into 
balance. 

In  the  retaUlng  Industry,  we  know  well 
that  price  increases  do  not  necessarily  In- 
crease profits.  A  far  more  common  solution 
to  narrow  profit  margins  Is  to  reduce  prlcei 
selectively  In  order  to  attract  new  buslneas 
and  to  generate  Incremental  volume.  And  In- 
cremental volume  Is  as  important  to  the 
Postal  Service  as  It  is  to  Industry. 

T  ,1  our  business,  a  small  Increase  In  the 
sa  ^  per  square  foot  in  a  retaU  store  can 
move  a  store  from  a  loss  position  to  a  profit 
position.  It  Is  easy  to  imagine  how  an  In- 
crease In  the  speed  of  handling  mall  could 
attract  more  business  and  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween postal  service  costs  and  revenues. 

Increased  productivity  with  little  or  no 
change  In  fixed  costs  would  provide  the  kind 
of  Incremental  volimie  that  could  generate 
several  billion  dollars  in  revenue. 

As  a  means  of  Increasing  postal  revenues, 
there  might  be  virtue  in  a  national  market" 
ing  campaign  In  the  various  media  promot- 
ing greater  usage  of  postal  services.  An  ap- 
propriate time  would  be  with  the  completkm 
of  the  major  units  In  the  bulk  mall  net- 
work. Such  a  campaign  could  attract  suppctft 
with  an  explanation  of  the  Importance  of 
fully  utilizing  these  new  faculties  In  the 
shortest  jxDsslble  time. 

Every  citizen  wants  and  needs  an  eflldent. 
low  cost  mall  service.  Advertising  mall  pro- 
vides the  financial  support  that  U  essential 
to  survival  of  the  Postal  Service  as  a  low 
cost  consumer  service.  UnfortunAtely,  theie 
Is  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  genenl 
public  Is  aware  of  the  contribution  th»t  id- 
vertlslng  mall  makes  to  a  sound  poetal  sjt- 
tern. 
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Manv  of  those  moet  intereeted  in  a  seU- 
cuDDOrtlng  postal  system  are  quite  yooal  in 
"Kig^thTone  category  of  maU  which 
nff^«lhe  best  hope  for  achieving  the  kind 
o?,^Ul  service  they  themselves  want^It  Is 
ttlToitegory  which  helps  the  Post^  Service 
fuimi  Its  social  responslbUity  in  providing 
lowest  cost  dissemination  of  news  and  edu- 
cational materials. 

At  this  Forum,  we  have  gathered  together 
oeoDle  representing  almost  every  segment 
^business  and  industry.  And  all  of  us 
recoenlze  the  simple  economic  fact  that  "the 
more  business  the  Post  Office  gets,  the  lower 
co6t  per  unit  it  can  achieve." 

It  is  only  through  this  means  of  lowering 
the  costs  that  all  of  us  can  ijeneflt,  regard- 
less of  the  classes  of  mall  we  may  use.  As 
most  of  us  know,  Ted  Klassen  and  his  team 
are  working  now  on  recommendations  for 
possible  mail  classlflcatlon  changes.  Their 
deliberations  wUl,  I  am  sure,  be  long  and 
agonizing.  They  must  wade  through  and  sift 
countless  suggestions,  always  carcfuUy 
evaluating  the  impact  a  change  In  one  area 
may  have  on  other  areas. 

Hopefullv,  what  finally  comes  out  will  be 
rule  changes  which  will  (1)  permit  sharper 
pricing  practices  for  workload  sharing  by 
mailers;  (2)  produce  revenues  for  the  Postal 
Service  well  in  excess  of  coets;  (3)  produce 
savings  to  mailers  well  In  excess  of  the 
extra  work  they  do. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  tsUte  this  opportunity 
on  behalf  of  the  mall  order  Industry  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  the  PhllateUc 
Department  of  the  Postal  Service  for  their 
decision  to  issue  a  mall  order  centennial 
stamp  in  Chicago  on  September  27  this  year. 
To  Postmaster  General  Klassen,  and  aU 
members  of  his  team,  both  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  nation,  we  pledge  ovx 
wholehearted  support  In  working  with  you 
to  achieve  our  common  goals. 
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The  time  has  come  to  take  the  most 
effective  stepe  possiWe  to  aid  some  of 
these  international  outrages. 

There  are  coimtries  that  provide  cod- 
tlnuing  refuge  for  such  terrorists.  The 
countries  which  provide  a  haven  for  per- 
sona unwelcome  elsewhere  are  as  gtiilty 
of  murder  as  the  terrorists  themselvee. 
The  full  weight  of  the  world  community 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  nations. 
I  fully  support  the  belirf  that  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  have  nations 
throughout  the  world  boycott  any  other 
nation  which  provides  sanctuary  to  these 
terrorists.  If  a  country  is  so  callous  and 
so  inhumane  as  to  provide  sanctuary  to 
terrorists  then  we  should  make  every  el- 
fort  to  bring  it  to  its  economic  knees. 

One  day  soon,  the  Jews  of  Israel  will 
finally  have  the  peace  they  have  so  dili- 
gently sought  these  many  years,  and  they 
will  be  free  from  fear  and  threat.  One 
day  soon,  the  Jews  in  the  world's  ghettoes 
will  be  free  of  the  mediewal  oppressiwi 
that  has  kept  them  prisoners  of  igno- 
rance. And  one  day  soon,  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  will  be  free 
to  leave. 
How  soon  that  -will  be.  only  Ckxi  knows. 
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10.  Do  you  favor  e  federal  law  to  autlxor- 
lae  "no-f&iUt''  auto  insurance? 

11.  Would  yo<u  stop  dletributlon  of  food 
stamps  to  strikers? 

12.  Do  you  think  President  Nixon  was 
right  -when  he  resumed  bombing  and  mined 
Haiphong  Harbor  after  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Invasion  in  AprU? 


SEMIANNUAL  PUBLIC  OPINION 
POLL 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CAllyOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1972 


HOW  SAD  AND  TRAGIC 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NEW    JSWSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  sad 
and  tragic. 

Today  as  we  meet,  the  aitire  world  is 
aware  of  the  senseless  acts  of  barbarism 
which  took  place  in  Munich  "during  the 
Olympic  games. 

The  entire  world  had  an  opportunity 
to  watch  on  global  television  one  of  the 
moet  horrendous  acts  of  terrorism  ever 
committed. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  families 
of  these  mart>Ted  young  people. 

These  acts  were  not  limited  to  the 
young  victims  of  the  Olympics.  These 
acts  were  an  assault  on  a  nation  of  free- 
dom-loving people  and  to  the  rest  of  us 
throughout  the  world  who  support  a  free 
Israel. 

No  one  can  stop  the  quest  for  a  free 
and  independent  Israel.  They  can  murder 
but  we  know  that  adversity  and  hostility 
are  not  new  experiences  to  the  Israeli 
people. 

For  centuries  the  Jewish  people  have 
wandered  the  globe,  ridiculed,  tormented, 
and  unaccepted.  But  through  those  years 
a  hope  and  a  dream  persisted — a  nation 
of  Israel. 

We  all  must  do  more  than  merely  con- 
demn these  beastly  attacks. 

CXVIII 1876— Part  23 


Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  mail- 
ing out  this  week  my  semiannual  poll 
of  public  opinion  to  all  my  constituents 
to  get  the  benefit  of  their  thinking  an 
the  many  issues  still  confronting  us  in 
the  weeks  ahead.  I  will  report  the  results 
of  the  poll  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
tabulated. 

The  questions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  forced  busing  of 
school  children  from  your  neighborhood  by 
court  order  wUl: 

a.  Improve  qxiallty  of  schools. 

b.  Eliminate  segregation   In  schoois. 

c.  Reduce  racial  tensions. 

d.  Add  to  the  coet  of  local  schools. 

2.  Should  the  President  be  prc*.iblted 
from  engaging  our  armed  fcH"oee  In  hoetlUtles 
for  more  than  one  month  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress? 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  selling  large  quanti- 
ties of  agriculture  products  to  the  Soviet 
Union? 

4.  Do  you  think  the  federal  minimum 
wage  should  be  Increased  from  $1.60  to  $2.00 
jjer  iiour? 

5.  Should  we  start  to  phase  out  wage  and 
price  controls? 

6.  Would  you  vote  to  suspend  air  service 
to  any  country  that  harbors  airplane  hi- 
jackers? 

7.  Should  Congreas  ban  the  sale  ol  cheap, 
ooncealahle  handguns  (the  so-called  Sa*tir- 
day  Night  Specials)  ? 

8.  Do  you  approve  of  unauthorised  nego- 
tiations between  Amerloan  Cltlzena  and 
North  Vietnam? 

9.  How  do  you  feel  about  amnesty  for 
those  who  fled  this  country  to  evade  mili- 
tary service?  (Che<dc  one  only  please) 

a.  For  amnesty  now. 

b.  Would  consider  Individual  caaee  after 
a  cease  Are  and  POW  return. 

c.  Oppoee  amnesty  of  any  kind. 


REPORT  PROM  WASHINaTON 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALirOBKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Cokoressiowal 
Record  my  May  1972  report  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  residents  of  California's 
30th  District.  The  repoTt  highlights  some 
of  the  major  legislative  and  natiooal 
issues  being  considered  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

The  report  follows: 

Th«  Tax  Cbttnch:  Timx  fob  Rxroaac 
Dear  Oonatltuent: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  letter* 
you  have  sent  e^reeslng  your  views  and  con- 
cerns. Many  of  you  have  stressed  the  urgency 
for  more  comprehensive  tax  reform.  One  of 
the  great  Injiistlces  today  is  the  heavy  bur- 
den shouldered  by  low-  and  middle-Income 
taxpayers  to  flnance  Oovemment  spending. 
Through  years  of  speclcU  exemptions  Tor  big 
business  and  the  prlvUeged  few,  our  progree- 
slve  tax  system  has  become  a  multlbiUlon 
doUar  giveaway. 

In  1969  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was  passed  to 
improve  our  tax  structure,  but  it  faUed  to  go 
far  enough  In  its  reforms.  The  Act.  for  ex- 
ample, did  not  stop  the  yearly  oocurrenoe  ol 
very  wealthy  persons  paying  UtUe  or  no  fed- 
eral Income  tax.  One  year  after  Its  paoeage, 
there  were  still  some  112  pereone  with  re- 
ported Incomes  over  $200,000  who  pead  no 
federal  tax. 

Events  since  1969  have  dranuvtlzed  the  gen- 
eraKJnefTectlvenees  of  cturen*  tax  refonne. 
In  19tl  the  Revenue  Act  adopted  a  policy  c£ 
reducing  business  taxes  to  create  new  }obe.  I 
opposed  this  leglslatiCMi  beoauae  it  gave  too 
much  tax  relief  to  large  corporations  at  the 
expense  of  the  average  ta^)ayer.  In  fact.  It 
failed  In  Its  purpose  to  solve  our  high  rate 
of  unemployment,  which  continue*  to  hover 

at  6%.  

NKW  nnnATrvxa 

For  theee  reasons  I  have  urged  emergency 
legislation  to  cloee  the  glaring  loopholes  In 
our  federal  tax  system.  Known  as  the  "Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1972".  this  meaatire  would 
yield  $7  blUlon  or  more  a  year  In  n«w  rav- 
enues  and  check  staggering  locreaMe  In  our 
federal  debt. 

My  bill  would  take  the  following  actions: 

Tax  capital  gains  on  property  tramsf  erred  at 
death  or  by  gift.  This  would  produce  $2  bU- 
Uon  a  year  and  end  a  loophole  whareby  a  per- 
son paasee  on  his  wealth  to  hairs  without 
paying  taxesy 

Repeal  the'aeeet  depredation  range  syatem 
for  big  bwBlneea.  This  would  produce  $2  bU- 
lion  a  year  and  end  a  tax  break  that  is  waate- 
ful,  and  duplloatea  an  already  existing  In- 
veatment  credit. 

Tax  Income  of  foreign  baaed  subsidiaries 
owned  by  American  companies.  This  would 
produce  $160  million  a  year  and  stop  a  loop- 
hole which  allows  American  companies  to 
move  to  countries  with  low  priced  labor  at 
the  exi>enae  of  our  own  workers. 

lighten  the  r^'iT^tmum  tax  provision.  This 
would  produce  $3  billion  a  year,  curbing  the 
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practice  of  the  very  wealthy  paying  Uttle 
or  no  income  lax. 

This  bill  will  greatly  help  to  restore  confl- 
dence  In  our  tax  structure,  gearing  it  more 
closely  to  an  Individual's  ability  to  pay— 
and  not  to  his  ability  to  And  profitable  loop- 
holes. Hopefully  It  will  also  be  a  stimulus 
for  radical  tax  reform  in  favor  of  the  average 
taxpayer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  Wagb-Price  Controls 
Under  our  present  wage  and  price  controls 
the  burden  falls  most  heavily  on  the  indi- 
vidual worker  rather  than  on  Industry.  More 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  those  In- 
dustries who  employ  low  priced  labor  In 
overseas  factories  and  ship  these  goods  back 
to  the  United  States  to  compete  In  the  Ameri- 
can market. 


September  7,  1972     I     September  7,  1972 


Job  Crisis  Continves 
Despite  15  months  of  so-called  recovery 
under  new  economic  policies,  this  country 
is  still  experiencing  an  unemployment  rate 
of  nearly  6%.  This  represents  some  6.1  mii- 
Uon  unemployed,  with  eoO.OOO  In  California 
alone.  To  get  a  true  picture  of  our  Job  crls^ 
we  must  add  to  this  total  at  least  anoth« 
788  000  unemployed  who  have  been  dropped 
from  ofnclal  labor  statistics  because  they 
have  given  up  the  search.  If  we  add  to  this 
13  7  mlUlon  workers  receiving  poverty  level 
wa«».  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  20  million 
wOTkers  6«K>klng  decent  Jobs.  ThU  Is  truly 
of  tragic  proportions. 

The  "trickle  down"  theory— which  offers 
billions  of  doUars  In  tax  breaks  to  business  In 
hopes  of  creating  Jobs— has  been  a  dismal 
failure.  What  Is  needed  is  public  employ- 
ment programs  that  will  keep  ahead  of  the 
constantly     Increasing     numbers     of     new 

workers.  _ .   „ 

To  achieve  this  goal,  I  have  sponsored  a 
Public  Service  Employment  program  to  pro- 
vide more  than  1.15  mlUlon  jobs  to  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed.  For  the  pur- 
nose  of  planning  local  lob  programs,  this  olll 
JtKiulres  local  government*  to  form  couu- 
cUs  in  which  government,  business,  labor, 
veterans,  community  groups,  both  unem- 
Dloyed  and  underemployed  are  represented, 
-nie  bin  would  authorize  *3  billion  the 
first  year.  $7  bUllon  the  second,  and  $10 
billion  for  each  succeeding  year.  Besides 
state  and  local  public  agencies,  community 
KToups.  model  cities  programs  and  private 
OTganlzatlons  would  also  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds 

Unlike  current  federal  employment  pro- 
grams, this  would  be  a  continuing  rathw 
than  temporary  effort.  Even  IX  this  country 
reached  minimum  levels  of  unemployment, 
say  3  or  3.5%.  there  would  stUl  exist  areas 
of  deep  poverty  and  unemployment. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  for  this  pro- 
eram  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  dramatic  recovery  It  would  bring  to  our 
economy.  Through  jobs  the  once  unemployed 
gain  a  greater  buying  power  which.  In  turn. 
produces  more  revenues  and  lessens  each 
Individual's  tax  burden. 


On  PoLLtrxioN 
While  there  has  been  a  lot  of  rhetoric, 
pollution  continues.  We  all  know  that  pollu- 
tion Is  not  just  confined  to  New  York.  Cali- 
fornia or  other  heavily  populated  and  in- 
dustrialized areas.  It  Is  a  national  problem. 
The  cooperation  of  both  Industry  and  the 
Individual  Is  necessary  to  bring  It  under 
control. 


SlNIOH  CmzENS 
The  older  citizen  Is  no  longer  resigned  to 
live  in  poverty,  loneliness  and  neglect.  He 
Is  developing  his  own  national  movement  for 
better  living  conditions  and  equality.  It  la  a 
new  pride  and  strength  that  deserves  our  re- 
spect and  assistance. 

The  majority  of  our  elderly  continue  to 
Uve  on  the  meager  Income  they  receive  from 
social  security- an  average  of  only  «117  a 
month.  Almost  25%.  or  over  5  mUUon  of 
them.  Uve  In  abject  or  near  poverty.  Al- 
though all  of  us  have  felt  the  current  eco- 
nomic squeeze,  it  Is  the  older  citizen  with  his 
fixed  Income  who  suffers  the  most. 

In  1971  when  the  House  passed  the  weUare 
reform  bill.  It  only  provided  a  5%  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits  effective  this  June. 
This  would  barelv  offset  recent  price  In- 
creases, and  certainly  does  not  provide  an 
adequate  Income  for  the  older  American.  To 
remedy  this  situation  I  have  supported  a 
20%  boost  m  benefits  beginning  this  year. 
With  the  welfare  bill  tied  up  In  the  Senate, 
and  final  action  likely  to  be  delayed,  I  have 
urged  that  we  vote  on  the  social  sectirlty 
reform  separately,  adding  to  It  the  much 
needed  20%  increase. 


Clean  Water:  Goals  and  Timetable 
The  constant  flow  of  waste,  mostly  un- 
treated, from  farms,  factories  and  cities  has 
transformed  our  lakes  and  waters  into  vast 
sewers.  Many  of  our  beaches  and  rivers  have 
beconiA  a  hazard  to  health.  According  to  a 
1970  U.3.  report,  30%  of  our  nation's  drink- 
ing water  contains  potentially  hazardous 
amounts  of  chemicals. 

In  1956  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  established  a  permanent  and  wide 
ranging  national  control  program.  It  pro- 
vided grants  for  research  and  for  construc- 
tion of  local  sewage  plants.  In  1970  the  Wa- 
ter Quality  Act  strengthened  the  law  on  fed- 
eral permits  and  licenses,  and  regulated  oil 
pollution  and  discharges  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 

Last  year  I  sponsored  several  clean  water 
measures  to  expand  construction  of  sewage 
plants  and  require  tougher  quality  standards, 
public  hearings  and  stlffer  penalties.  In  late 
March  of  this  year  the  House  overwhelmingly 
approved  a  $24.6  billion  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  Incorporating  several  major  aspects 
of  my  proposals.  It  set  Into  motion  a  national 
timetable  to  make  ovir  waters  safe  for  flsh 
and  recreation  by  1981  and  to  eliminate  all 
discharge  of  pollutants  by  1985. 

Major  provisions  of  this  sweeping  legisla- 
tion Included: 

National  mandate  to  severely  limit  the 
discharge  of  pollutants  by  industry  by  1976 
and  to  achieve  zero  discharge  by  1986. 

Requirement  that  state  discharge  permit 
programs  be  subject  to  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  approval  and  continual  re- 
view. 

Sizable  increase  from  30  to  60%  In  the 
federal  share  for  local  waste  treatment 
projects. 

Citizen's  right  to  sue  violators  of  the  Act 
If  their  Interests  were  directly  siffected  or  If 
they  had  actively  engaged  In  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  before  the  suit. 

Pines  of  between  $2,500  and  $25,000  per 
day  or  one  year  Imprisonment  for  criminal 
violations,  and  $50,000  per  day  or  two  years 
for  a  second  offense. 

Dlffecences  In  the  Hotise  and  Senate  ver- 
sions will  be  Ironed  out  In  a  joint  Congres- 
sional conference.  It  Is  expected  that  Cali- 
fornia will  receive  between  one-half  to  one 
billion  doUars  when  this  bill  becomes  law. 


there  Is  stUl  time  to  find  a  peaceful  solutloo 
to  this  war.  1 

Service  AcAii:MiES 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  an  outstanding 
young  F"«-"  from  my  District,  Mldshlpmaa 
ipatrlck  A.  Payle,  who  is  graduating  from  tlte 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  this  Jime.  I  am  also 
announcing  the  appointment  of  3  young  m«n 
from  my  District  to  2  Service  Academies.  To 
the  U.S.  MUltary  Academy:  Robert  M.  Gallo. 
To  the  Air  Force  Academy:  David  E.  Joluuon 
and  Enrique  Saa. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  competing  for  1873 
nominations  to  the  U.S.  Academies,  plstae 
contact  my  Los  Angeles  Office,  688-4870. 

Legislative  News 

DRtJO    CONTROL 

In  an  effort  to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  Into 
the  U.S.,  Roybal  proposed  to  cut  off  aid  to 
countries  which  fail  to  curb  the  sale  of  drugi 
to  the  U.S.  This  restriction  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
various  International  loan  programs. 

JOBS    FOR    elderly 

Sponsored  an  Initial  2  year  program  to  ore- 
ate  jobs  for  the  older  citizen.  Known  as  tlie 
■■Senior  Citizen  Job  Corps  Act",  the  bUl  would 
provide  part-time  community  service  Jobs  for 
unemployed  low-income  persons  62  years  or 
older.  Participants  would  work  In  such  areu 
as  social  services,  health,  education,  commu- 
nity Improvement.  antlpoUutlon,  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  rising  costs  for  hous- 
Ing,  food,  transportation  and  medical  servloM 
have  literally  devoured  their  small  ssTlngi 
and  Income. 

EQUAL    OPPORTtJNITY 

The  House  voted  for  a  Roybal  supported 
blU  to  extend  the  Equal  Opportunity  program 
for  2  years  at  a  funding  level  of  $5.3  billion. 
The  bUl  provides  for  such  programs  as  an  In- 
dependent Legal  Services  Corporation;  an  ei- 
panded  Head  Start  program  for  low-Income 
chUdren;  a  new  Environmental  Action  pro- 
gram; continuation  of  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  \aSTA;  anew 
rural  housing  development  and  rehabUlUtton 
program;  and  new  programs  for  the  elderly 
totaling  $50  million. 

TAX    EQUITY 

Last  month  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  hearings  on  a  Roybal  spon- 
sored uniform  tax  bUl.  This  legislation,  •whlcH 
recently  won  the  support  of  the  Commit- 
tee's chairman,  would  establish  a  uniform 
tax  schedule  for  both  married  and  unmar- 
ried taxpayers,  removing  all  previous  Inequi- 
ties In  the  tax  schedule. 


GREG    FEHRIBACH    OF    INDIANAP- 
OLIS:  A  LESSON  IN  COURAGE 


Peace  nf •  Vietnam 

The  Vietnam  war  has  been  one  of  deep  frus- 
tration for  all  Americans.  We  have  already 
sacrificed  countless  American  lives,  expended 
a  decade  of  our  best  mUltary  and  technical 
strength,  and  spent  billions  of  dollars  at  the 
expense  of  much  needed  domestic  programs. 
And  vet  there  is  no  end  In  sight. 

The  recent  edict  by  the  President  to  mine 
North  Vietnam  hartDors  and  to  enforce  a  total 
economic  blockade  has  embroUed  us  In  a 
deeper  conflict.  While  It  Is  impossible  to  assess 
the  outcome  of  this  action.  It  Is  clear  we  are 
walking  a  global  tlghtroie.  It  Is  my  hope  that 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1972 
Ml-  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
October  1.  1972.  13-year-old  Greg  Feb- 
ribach  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J- 
Fehribach,  7405  Glenview  Drive  East.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  will  receive  his  Eagie 
Scout  Award,  the  highest  rank  attain- 
able in  scouting. 

This  award  wiU  be  added  not  only  to 
his  other  scouting  achievements,  but  ateo 
to  the  recent  Ad  Altare  Del  Medal.  wWcn 
he  received  recently  from  the  Most  R«v- 
erand  George  J.  Biskup,  Roman  Cath<«c 
archbishop  of  Indianapolis,  for  his  study 
of  and  work  for  his  faith. 


So  what  is  unusual  about  this?  Greg 
jthribach  cannot  walk.  He  haa  never 
wSked  in  his  life.  Victim  of  a  congemtal 
bone  disease,  his  world  is  limited  by  what 
can  be  done  in  and  from  a  wheelchair. 

That  has  not  stopped  him  from  at- 
taining these  achievements  I  described 
above  It  will  not  stop  him  from  being 
a  productive  and  valuable  citizen  of  the 
society  of  our  American  Republic.  And 

his  example  should  show  us  all  wha.t        ^ _^ 

someone  can  do — if  they  have  the  will     ^^n  British  and  French  authocltles  commit 
and  the  courage,  which  Greg  Fehribach     this  crime  against  humanity?  In  my  forth 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

well  as  expressions  by  American  political 
leaders,  including  presidents.  For  example, 
President  Elsenhower  said  in  a  speech  on 
May  7.  1963:  "People  that  have  beccMne  our 
prisoners  cannot  by  any  means  be  denied  the 
right  on  which  this  country  was  fotinded  .  .  . 
the  right  of  political  asylum  against  the  kind 
of  political  persecutlx>n  they  fear  .  .  .  Con- 
sequently, to  force  those  people  to  go  back 
to  a  life  of  terror  and  persecution  is  some- 
thing that  would  violate  every  moral  stand- 
ard by  which  America  lives." 

The  question  arises :  Why,  then  did  Amerl- 


certainly  has. 


OPERATION  KEELHAUL  REMAINS 
UNSOLVED 


coming  book  'Operation  Keelhaul,  The  Story 
of  Forced  RepaUlatlon"  (Devln- Adair  Com- 
pany, Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut)  I  have 
made  the  attempt  to  cmswer  this  and  other 
questions. 

During  my  work  on  the  book  another  ques- 
tion arose:  Why  have  the  American  people 
never  been  ofllclally  Informed  about  this 
crime,  committed  by  American  military  and 
civilian  authorities,  a  crime  which  was  also 
a  gross  violation  of  International  law?  Why 
was  the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  classified 
Top  Secret  11652  (now  downgraded  to  Con- 
fident lal)  ? 

President  Elsenhower's  as  well  as  President 
Nixon's  Executive  Order  10501  regulates  the 
use  of  the  Top  Secret  classification.  Only 
those  military  documents  should  be  classified 
Top  Secret  whose  disclosure  would  result  In  a 
grave    and    Imnaedlate    danger    to    national 


absurd. 

When  In  1967  the  "Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act"  went  into  force,  I  brought  legal 
action  against  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Mr.  Stanley  Besor.  My  complaint  in 
the    District    Court    In    San    Francisco    was 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOI7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1972 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  JuUus 
Epstein,   the   noted   research   specialist 
and  historian,  has  done  more  than  any 
living  American  to  solve  the  mysteries 
connected  with  Operation  Keelhaul  fol- 
lowing World  War  U.  As  a  searcher  for     defense  or  foreign  policy,  "fo  Imagine  that 
truth  Mr.  Epstein  understands  that  our     release  of  the  Keelhaul  dossier  to  the  Ameri- 
people  cannot  solve  our  current  prob-     can  people  could  today  cause  such  danger  is 
lems  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future 
unless  history  records  the  realities  of  the 
past.  Especially  is  this  so  when  the  facts 
of  Operation  Keelhaul  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  Government  and  yet  under 
the  suppression  of  either  major  political     based  upon  the    'Freedom  of  Information 

party  they  are  prevented  from  reaching  - 

the  public  so  that  the  American  people 
know  the  full  truth  about  World  War  n. 

Professor  Epstein  now  reports  that  he 
has  exhausted  all  efforts  to  complete  his 
historical  mission  and  that  only  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  Operation 
Keelhaul  and  its  unwarranted  secrecy 
from  the  people  will  complete  tMs  void 
in  history  and  solve  the  question,  why 
the  suppression  of  truth,  who  is  being 
protected,  and  why. 

I  insert  a  recent  letter  from  Professor 
Epstein  and  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  "Political 
Prisoners" : 

The  Hoover  iNSTirtrrioN  on  Wa«, 

REVOLVnON,   AND   PEACE, 

Stanford.  Calif.,  August  1972. 

Dear  Friend:  The  American  people  are 
being  kept  In  the  dark  about  the  mysterious 
Operation  Keelhaul  In  World  War  II.  With 
your  help  it  can  be  revealed. 

Early  in  spring  1954,  I  went  to  the  Army's 
historical  branch  archives  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  to  do  some  research  on  the  forced 
repatriation  of  millions  of  ardent  antl-Com- 
munlsts  to  Stalin's  gallows  and  concentration 
camps  In  Siberia  during  and  after  World 
War  II.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
this  forced  repatriation  was  a  war  crime  as 
well  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  committed 
by  the  Americans,  the  British  and  the  French 
Just  to  appease  Stalin,  tyrant  and  mass 
murderer. 

In  the  catalogue,  I  found  this  Index  card: 
"383.7-14.1  Forcible  Repatriation  of  Displaced 
Soviet  Citizens — Operation  Keelhaul."  I 
ordered  the  dossier.  I  was  Informed  that  it  is 
closed,  meaning  classified  Top  Secret  and 
therefore  unavailable.  The  Index  card  was 
Immediately  removed  from  the  catalogue. 

That  forced  repatriation  was  a  crime  can 
be  proved  by  untold  American  documents,  as 
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depicting  the  Amerlcaa,  British  and  French 
crime  against  humanity. 

I   appeal   for   your   assistance — won't   you 
please  help  me? 
Sincerely, 

JuLitrs  Epstein, 
Former  Research  Associate. 

[PYom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

June  13,  1972) 

PoLrncAL  Prisoners 

To  THE  Editor: 

On  her  day  of  trltimph,  Angela  Davis  said: 
■'Starting  from  this  day  forward,  we  must 
work  to  free  every  political  prisoner  and 
every  oppressed  person  In  the  country  and 
In  the  whole  world." 

This  would  Include  untold  thotisanda  of 
political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  In  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  aa  well  as  all  the 
political  prisoners  In  Poland,  Hungary,  Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria  and  'Jugoslavia.  (Beside  the 
bUllon  people  of  the  "countrlea  who  are  not 
right  now  'political  prisoners"  but  Just  ■op- 
pressed."! 

Will  Angela  Davis,  who  was  so  wrong  when 
she  believed  she  would  never  get  a  fair  trial 
in  the  UJ3.  really  work  for  the  liberation  of 
the  political  prisoners  in  the  counwies  Just 
mentioned  and  also  for  the  liberation  of  the 
millions  In  these  countries  who  are  Just  "op- 
pressed"? 

If  Miss  Davis'  answer  la  "yes,"  she  should 
have  the  support  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  others  the  world  over.  Her  answer  to 
this  question  wlU  be  the  acid  test  of  her 
sincerity. 

Julius  Epstein. 

Palo  Alto. 


Act."  This  public  law  allows  the  court  to 
examine  the  docvmaents  In  question  in 
camera  In  order  to  find  out  whether  classi- 
fication is  Justified  or  not.  I  lost  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  my  jjetltlon  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari. 

Ultimately,  only  a  Congressional  investiga- 
tion of  "Operation  Keelhaul"  and  the  un- 
warranted secrecy  will  bring  out  the  truth. 
( Here's  where  I  need  your  help ) . 

On  October  22.  1970  President  Nixon  In- 
formed me  that  "The  U.S.  Oovernment  has 
absolutely  no  objections  (based  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  files)  to  the  declassification  and 
release  of  the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  flies. 
However,  given  the  Joint  origin  of  the  docu- 
ments. British  concvurence  Is  necessary  be- 
fore they  can  be  released,  and  this  concur- 
rence has  not  been  received.  Thus  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  deny  your  request."  By 
so  Informing  me,  the  President  has  finally 
removed  the  main  obstacle  tised  by  the 
courts  to  deny  my  request  for  release  of  the 
"Keelhaul"  papers.  Nevertheless,  I  was  still 
denied  access  to  the  documents. 

Then  came  the  historic  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  allow  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  to  print  the  stolen 
•Pentagon  Papers"  on  Vietnam.  It  was  this 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  induced  me 
to  file  my  second  complaint  against  the  ad- 
ministration. It  seems  to  me  vmthlnkable 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  allow  the 
publication  of  the  highly  sensitive  purloined 
"Pentagon  Papers"  and  forbid  the  release 
of  at  least  those  documents  which  are  of 
purely  American  origin,  classified  by  Amer- 
ican mUltary  authorities  more  than  21  years 
agol 

It  Is  now  my  hope  that  Congressional  pres- 
sure as  weU  as  pressure  by  the  American  peo- 
ple through  their  press,  TV  and  radio  will 
finally  prevail  and  Induce  our  goverrunent 
to  declassify  the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  flies 


THE  MUNICH  TRAGEDY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  7.  1972 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  a 
deep  sense  of  horror  and  dismay  that  I 
learned  of  the  barbaric  murder  of  11  un- 
armed members  of  the  Israeli  Olympic 
team  during  the  XX  Olympiad  In  Mu- 
nich, Germany.  This  insane  act  of  ter- 
rorism, perpetrated  by  a  band  of  Arab 
guerrillaB,  has  few  parallels  in  the  an- 
nals of  international  crime.  It  ha« 
shocked  and  deeply  grlpved  the  entire 
civilized  world. 

Nearly  2  weeks  ago,  more  than  10,000 
athletes  from  almost  every  nation  of  the 
•world  gathered  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  to  begin  an  event  based  not 
on  political  beliefs  but  on  fair  play  auid 
friendly  competition.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  Interruption  of  the  competition 
by  this  despicable  act  of  barbarism  will 
cause  the  civilized  world  to  ostracize  any 
peoples  or  nations  giving  sanctuary  or 
refuge  to  those  who  commit  such  acts  of 
international  outlawry. 

To  merely  mourn  the  deaths  of  these 
men  and  to  condemn  the  acts  of  these 
fanatics  is  not  enough.  For  this  reason, 
I  flirmly  supported  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  1106,  which  expressed  an  un- 
bending resolve  to  cut  off  from  the  civil- 
ized world  all  nations  which  provide  ref- 
uge or  comfort  to  these  sorts  of  criminals 
rather  than  punish  them  as  they  should. 
There  should  be  no  hiding  place  for  as- 
sassins like  the  Arab   terrorists.  There 
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should  be  no  place  to  which  they  can  flee 
after  executing  their  hideous  plots.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  In  which  such  as- 
sassins can  be  stopped. 

At  this  time,  I  also  want  to  extend  my 
slncerest  sjTnpathles  to  the  families  of 
those  murdered  men.  and  to  call  upon  all 
nations  of  the  world  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion in  support  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 6.  1972. 


MAIL  SERVICE  IMPROVES 
DRAMATICALLY 


HON. 


RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or   M1SSOX7RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7.  1972 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  written  pro  and  con  about  the 
quality  of  mail  service  provided  by  the 
new  U.S.  Postal  Corporation.  One  of  the 
major  trade  publications  In  my  State — 
the  Packer — concludes  editorially  that 
mall  service  has  Improved  dramatically 
In  recent  months.  The  editorial  pays  spe- 
cial tribute  to  postal  employees  in  Mis- 
souri for  their  tireless  work  and  to  Post- 
master General  Ted  Klassen  for  his 
leadership  m  a  dlfBcult  Job. 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Packer,  July  29. 

1972] 

Thx  Packer  VnEWPOurr:  Packis  Postai. 

Sxsvicx 
Many  times  we  think  we  are  quite  Jiistl- 
fled  In  our  criticism  of  federal  government 
services  and  this  ye*r  more  charges  will  be 
levelled  with  the  coming  n*tlonal  election 
In  November.  But  we  take  Issue  with  those 
current  critics  of  the  U.3.  Postal  Service. 
Such  recogalied  publications  as  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  have  chipped  In  with  their 
criticism  in  recent  months  with  headlines 
such  as  'Postal  Service  Marks  Its  First  An- 
niversary. But  No  One  Celebrates." 

The  Packer  says  "It  Isn't  so" — the  service 
has  Improved  dramatically  In  recent  months. 
Were  convinced  when  President  Nixon  took 
the  Post  Office  Department  out  of  politics 
and  created  the  present  US.  Postal  Service 
he  made  a  move  that  should  have  been  don« 
years  ago.  And  we  are  one  of  many  second 
class  maU  buslnee*  publications  that  have 
been  paying  their  way  and  wlU  be  paying 
more  to  give  our  subscribers  In  the  United 
SUtea.  Canada.  Mexloo  and  foreign  countries 
the  type  of  delivery  they  want  and  deserve. 
Though  the  Packer  complained  as  much  as 
any  of  the  printed  media  (and  we  stUl  are) , 
in  aU  fairness  something  has  happened  and 
Is  happening  in  the  postal  service  that  prom- 
ises better  service  in  the  future  for  all  of 

Wlnton  Blount,  former  postmaster  general 
in  the  Ntxon  cabinet,  did  a  Job  In  getting 
the  postal  service  Into  its  present  structure. 
E.  T.  Klassen.  preeent  Postmaster  General,  Is 
a  real  businessman  and  he  knows  how  to 
organize.  Local  postmasters  got  the  word  to 
start  making  decisions  at  their  level  Instead 
of  running  to  Washington  to  look  at  the  book. 
A  freeze  on  hiring  was  Initiated  and  an  early 
retirement  program  was  set  up,  but  more  Im- 
portant. Klassen  got  the  word  out  that  his 
organization  had  l>«tter  start  providing  serv- 
ice to  gain  more  customers  because  competi- 
tion has  set  In. 

The  postmasters  and  employees  are  now 
doing  their  Job  because  The  Packer  service 
has  Improved  a  hundredfold.  The  post  office 
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department  knows  that  a  publication  such 
as  ours  serving  the  Important  fruit  and  vege- 
table Industry  has  to  have  delivery  within  48 
hours  anywhere  in  the  coimtry.  They  know 
the  need  of  service  for  a  publication  serving 
an  industry  that  handles  perishable  produots. 
In  many  cases  The  Packer  Is  back  to  "the  old 
days"  of  Monday  delivery  anywhere  In  the 
U.S. 

Any  business  la  only  as  good  as  Its  people. 
We've  talked  to  postmasters  In  all  sections 
of  the  country  to  ask  for  better  delivery  of 
The  Packer.  They  responded  and  are  not  only 
cordial  but  they  are  doing  everything  possible 
by  recommending  measures  to  Improve  the 
service  to  our  customers  and  their  customers. 
The  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  post  office  depart- 
ment deserves  a  special  vote  of  thanks  and 
they  work  tirelessly  In  ovir  behalf.  The  same 
Is  true  at  the  post  office  in  Sedalla,  Mo., 
where  The  Packer  is  printed.  The  St.  Louis 
poet  office  Is  most  cooperative  too  and  they 
are  an  Important  link  for  eastern  shipments. 
We  are  not  saying  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  Is  improved  100  per  cent.  Par  be  It!  It 
wUl  be  another  three  or  four  years  before 
they  make  their  full  mark.  The  Packer  still 
has  problems  of  delivery  In  such  are«ks  as 
Canada  and  the  Northwest  but  we  are  con- 
vinced the  post  office  department  will  correct 
them.  There  certainly  Is  a  ray  of  light  for 
the  future  of  our  new  postal  system. 


September  7,  1979     I      September  7,  1972 


telling  points  In  Gov.  Rockefeller's  Tnttaay 
night  nominating  speech  was  his  r«mla4a> 
that  President  Nixon  has  "completely  rer  " 
the  nation's  priorities" — finding  46  p«  , 

of  the  federal  budget  being  spent  for  

tlonal  defense  and  only  33  per  cent  for  hu. 
man  resources  when  he  took  office,  uA 
turning  this  Into  exact  reverse,  with  todays 
ratio  now  46  and  32  the  other  way. 

Just  In  temvs  of  the  specific  labor,  heslth, 
education  and  welfare  services  covered  by  th* 
vetoed  bUl,  the  presidential  request  of  tai.T 
blUlon  was  Itself  up  more  than  $2  bUllcB 
from  a  year  earlier. 

In  any  event,  now  that  Congress  has  sut. 
talned  the  Nixon  veto,  we  hope  It  can  quickly 
agree  to  a  less  profligate  substitute  mutually 
acceptable  to  the  White  House  and  Capitol 
HIU. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ROBERT  R. 
CHURCH 


RESPONSIBLE  NIXON  VETO 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  of  great  worth  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  re- 
garding the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  recently  considered  and  reconsidered 
by  this  body. 

I  have  tried  to  stress  the  importance 
of  a  return  to  fiscal  responsibility  by  the 
Congress  through  my  votes  cast  here  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  anj*  irresponsible 
or  reckless  spending  by  the  Congress. 

I  submit  the  wisdom  as  contained  in 
the  News  editorial  for  the  benefit  of  mr 
fellow  colleagues: 

Responsible  NrroN  Veto 


President  Nixon  argued  a  persuasive  case 
In  vetoing  the  huge  $30.5  blUlon  bill  passed 
by  Congress  to  finance  cxirrent  programs  of 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  WeUare.  And  we're  glad  to  note 
that  the  House  acted  responsibly  In  prompt- 
ly sustaining  him. 

The  bill  wotUd  have  budgeted  $1.8  billion 
more  than  the  President  had  requested  for 
these  programs.  Additionally,  the  omission  of 
a  legal  limit  on  federal  matching  funds  for 
state  social  services  might  have  produced 
even  larger  actual  outUys. 

With  the  nation's  economy  moving  smartly 
ahead  after  a  long  period  of  trouble,  the 
biggest  futtxre  danger  probably  Is  a  rekind- 
ling of  Inflation.  In  the  President's  view,  the 
bill  exemplified  "that  kind  of  reckless  spend- 
ing that  just  cannot  t)e  done  without  more 
taxes  or  more  Inflation."  Congress  like  the 
President  needs  to  focus  more  closely  on 
fiscal  dUclpllne. 

Nor  can  the  veto  legitimately  be  attacked 
for  betraying  any  lack  of  concern  for  the 
desirable  social  programs.  The  total  Nixon 
budget  request  of  nearly  8260  billion  pro- 
posed last  winter  aUocated  45  per  cent  of  Its 
outlays  to  human  resources,  the  highest 
percentage  In  history.  Thus,  one  of  the  most 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNiaSBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 
Thursday.  September  7.  1972 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  Dally 
News  of  September  2,  1972,  printed  a 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Mem- 
phis, Term..  Mr.  Robert  R.  Church.  Bom 
a  slave,  Mr.  Church,  in  the  troubled  post- 
Civil  War  period,  became  a  leader  in 
Memphis  civic  affairs,  a  man  respected 
by  Memphians  both  black  and  white.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  cormectkm 
with  the  restoration  of  the  historic  Beale 
Street  area,  the  auditorium  mentioned  In 
the  article  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  same 
site  as  the  original  park  and  auditori- 
um and  bear  the  same  name,  "Church'i 
Park  and  Auditorium." 

Mr.  Church  was  an  active  member  of 
Memphis'  fledging  RepubUcan  party,  a 
1900  he  extended  this  involvement  to 
the  national  level  by  serving  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
which  nominated  William  McKinley  for 
President.  Mr.  Chtu-ch's  granddatighter, 
Miss  Roberta  Church,  is  continuing  the 
family  tradition  of  public  service  as  a 
member— recently  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon— of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education. 

This  article  appeared  in  the  Star-News 
as  part  of  the  series  They  Had  a  Dream 
which  focuses  on  prominent  black  Amer- 
icans. I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Robert 
R.  Church  is  a  fine  example  to  all  Amer- 
icans and  I  therefore  include  this  tribute 
to  him  in  the  Record  : 
THET    Had    a    Dream— wealthy    Memphb 

CIVTC    UlADEB 

(By  George  Reasons  and  Sam  Paulck) 

Yellow  fever  epidemics  struck  MemphU 
in  1878  and  agam  In  1879.  klUlng  thousands 
and  causing  thousands  of  others  to  flee  tbs 
city.  In  this  climate  of  fear,  business  cams 
to  a  standstill.  In  no  time,  the  city's  tress- 
ury  was  empty. 

Unable  to  pay  Its  bUls,  Memphis  lost  its 
city  charter  and  reverted  to  the  status  ol 
a  taxing  district. 

The  fut\ire  appeared  glum  vmtU  omcia» 
came  up  with  a  plan  to  restore  Memphis  fi- 
nancial solvency  by  Issuing  bonds.  Public 
confidence  was  at  a  low  ebb.  however,  ana 
the   bonds   were  met  with  skepticism. 

One  man  had  faith  In  the  city's  futnie. 
He  was  Robert  R.  Church,  a  Memphis  busJ- 


„._nian  and  the  first  black  mUUonalre  to 
SS^Mln  the  post-ClvU  war  south. 
"^«S  ^igbV  the  first  bond  and  paid 
.,5S?S  I?ffls  demonstmtlon  of  faith  ha^ 
^w  ooSequence..  as  the  M«nphla 
^S  Scl^^^PO'^'^  m  th-e  word.  10 

yr:iS^y**[the  bonds)  were  the  &«*  }»^f  ■ 
»nd  tbelr  market  value  was  hence  problemat- 
^  But  Mr.  Church  showed  his  faith. 

"With  his  example  before  them,  capttal- 
««  of  the  Caucasian  race  could  not  afford 
tTbe  shy,  and  the  whole  of  the  bonds  was 

^^tan  long,  Memphis  regained  Its  eco- 
nonilc  health.  ^  .    . 

^urch  was  a  wld^y  known  and  respected 
businessman  In  Memphis  for  more  than  40 
years.  He  made  his  fortune  In  real  estate  and 

^B^a^slave  In  1839  on  a  cotton  planta- 
tion in  HoUy  Springs,  Miss..  Church  had  no 
fatmal  schooling.  He  was  sent  to  Memphis 
as  a  youth  to  work  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  Mis- 
sissippi steamboat. 

It  was  an  adventurous  life  but  dangerous. 
One  steamboat  he  worked  on  exploded  In 
midrlver,   and   he   was   one  of  several   sur- 

Church  stayed  on  the  river  untU  he  was 
emancipated  after  the  Civil  War.  Then  he 
worked  brteflv  in  a  livery  stable  before  open- 
ing a  saloon  of  his  own.  He  was  a  thrifty  man, 
and  invested  his  profits  In  real  estate. 

in  a  short  time,  he  had  accumulated 
substantial  raw  acreage  as  weU  as  rental 
property.  He  founded  the  city's  first  Negro 
bank,  which  soon  became  the  largest  black 
bank  In  Tennessee. 

Church  was  noted  for  his  wlUlngneee  to 
support  anv  worthy  civic  endeavor.  In  1896, 
he  built  a"  handsome  audlttM-lum  on  Beale 
Street  to  provide  a  meeting  and  entertain- 
ment center  for  the  city's  blacks. 

On  another  occasion  he  bought  a  patrol 
wagon  for  the  city.  And  In  1902.  he  donated 
»1,000  to  help  \mderwTlte  the  annual  reunion 
of  Confederate  veterans  In  Memphis. 

"Mr.  Church  has  never  been  appealed  to 
In  vain."  the  Scimitar  once  noted.  "Whether 
It  was  to  contribute  to  a  fair,  a  trades  dis- 
play, the  reception  of  a  president.  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  to  a  church,  orphan  asylum 
or  to  a  private  charity,  he  has  always  re- 
sponded promptly  and  Uberaily,  regardless 
of  whether  the  beneflclarlee  were  of  his  own 
color  or  political  faith.  ..." 

Church  and  his  family  lived  In  a  fine  home 
In  a  white  neighborhood.  He  counted  among 
his  friends  some  of  the  city's  first  families. 

When  he  died  In  1912  the  city's  two  lead- 
ing newspapers,  which  routinely  Ignored  news 
of  blacks,  noted  his  death  In  lengthy  obit- 
uaries. 
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gzesslonal  candidates  for  the  state's  43  House 
seats.  Increased  by  five  as  a  reult  of  the  1970 
Census. 

Mr.  Nixon's  overaU  lead  of  49  to  41  per  cent 
over  Sen.  George  McOovem,  Field  said.  Is 
due  to  a  crossover  of  about  one  of  ejs*7  four 
Democrats.  However,  the  pollster  reported. 
"only  a  smaU  percentage  of  thoee  Democrats 
who  are  crossing  over  in  the  presidential  race 
are  also  planning  to  vote  for  the  Republican 
oongresslonal  candidate  In  their  district." 

Democratic  congreaunen  currently  out- 
number Republicans  in  the  state's  38-seat 
delegation  20  to  18.  The  poU  found  39  per  cent 
of  the  state's  voters  saying  they  plan  to  vote 
Democratic  In  their  district's  oongresslonal 
contest:  27  per  cent,  RepubUcan,  and  34  per 
cent,  either  undecided  or  favoring  "other  ' 
party  candidates. 
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WAR  PRISONERS:  A  GRIM  PICTURE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


POLL  FINDS   "COATTAILS"   FAIL   IN 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOtTSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1972 

Mr.   HUNGATE.   Mr.   Speaker,   on   a 
cloudy  day,  rays  of  sunshine  are  particu- 
larly welcome.  I  call  attention  to  a  recent 
poll  by  Mervln  Field  in  California: 
Poll  Pnros  "CoArrAiuB"  Pau.  in  Calitobnia 

President  Nixon's  "coattaUs"  arent  work- 
ing in  California,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
wide survey  conducted  by  pollster  Mervln 
Held. 

Field's  poll,  conducted  among  1.032  adults 
between  July  31  and  Aug.  16,  showed  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  popularity  In  the  state  doee  not 
appear  to  be  carrying  over  to  RepubUcan  Con- 


or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ramsey 
Clark's  comments  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
Indochina  may  certainly  have  caused 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  Ameri- 
cans. I  believe  it  advisable,  therefore,  to 
include  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  August  28 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

As  the  article  indicates,  those  few 
POW's  who  have  made  It  back  to  free- 
dom "paint  a  grim  picture  of  life  in  Com- 
munist captivity."  They  have  been  tor- 
tured, starved,  and  held  In  horrible  and 
inhumane  conditions.  There  have  been 
countless  violations  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention even  though  North  Vietnam  is 
itself  a  party  to  the  convention. 

The  article  follows: 
Wa*  FliisoNXRS :  Centek  or  a  Political  Fight 
The  plight  of  U.  S.  prisoners  of  war,  a  non- 
partisan concern  for  most  Americans,  has 
suddenly  been  thrust  Into  the  center  of  a 
growing  political  debate. 

It  was  the  return  of  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  from  Hanoi  In  mid -August 
that  set  off  the  sparks. 

Mr.  Clark  left  the  Impression,  In  a  series 
of  statements,  that  he  had  been  assured  that 
the  election  of  Senator  George  McOovern  In 
November  would  bring  the  Immediate  release 
of  American  POW's. 

On  top  of  that.  Mr.  Clark  directly  contra- 
dicted White  House  claims  of  mistreatment 
of  Amerlcfin  captives  held  In  North  Vietna- 
mese prison  camps. 

On  August  15.  Mr.  Clark  told  of  a  visit  with 
10  Americans  at  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  near 
Hanoi,  reporting  that  they  were  In  good 
health,  good  spirits  and  weU  treated. 

"My  judgment  Is  that  they  are  treating 
the  prisoners  humanely,"  he  said.  'I  think 
the  people  who  say  they  are  not  may  have 
motives  themselves.  They  may  care  more 
about  the  Thleu  Government  than  getting 
the  boys  home." 

Mr.  Clark's  plctixre  sharply  conflicts  with 
the  official  U.  S.  Government  p>osltlon.  which 
contends  the  Communists  have  repeatedly 
violated  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  outlin- 
ing humane  treatment  for  war  prisoners. 
GovxRNMi:>rr  chargbs 
The  White  House  and  Pentagon,  for  ex- 
ample. Insist  they  have  proof  that  the  North 
Vletnamees    have    continually    broken    the 


Geneva  Convention  by  refusing  to  give  a 
proper  accounUng  ol  the  American  prlsoneis 
held,  by  refusing  to  allow  International  in- 
spection of  the  POW  camps  and  by  refusing 
to  repatriate  the  sick  and  wounded.  Other 
aUeged  violations  are  listed  on  the  facing 
page. 

Defense  Secretary  Mel v  in  R.  Laird,  disput- 
ing Mr.  Clark's  contention  of  humane  treat- 
ment, said  both  he  and  the  famlUee  of  the 
prisoners  and  missing  were  disappointed  Mr. 
Clark  did  not  use  his  time  in  Hanoi  to  press 
for  better  conditions.  Mr.  lAlrd  said  photo- 
graphs Mr.  Clark  brought  home  showed  the 
same  prisoners  used  in  previous  North  Viet- 
namese propaganda  pictures. 

John  N.  Mitchell,  himself  a  VJB.  Attorney 
General  until  recently,  went  further: 

"OccaslonaUy,  a  naive  American  has  been 
unwittingly  duped  Into  playing  Hanoi's 
wretched  game.  Into  serving  as  an  American 
megaphone  for  Communist  propaganda.  Such 
a  naive  American  Is  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark." 

Louis  R.  StockstUl,  a  spokesman  for  the 
National  Le€^;ue  of  PamUlee  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia, 
declared: 

"How  can  he  say  they  are  getting  humane 
treatment?  At  least  20  Americans  have  died 
In  Communist  prison  camps,  by  Hanoi's  own 
admission.  And  some  of  them  have  been 
photographed  before  their  deaths  looking,  In 
Mr.  Clark's  words,  'as  liealthy  as  me.'  " 

Pentagon  officials  emphaalae  that  if  all 
American  prisoners  are  being  treated  as  well 
as  the  10  Mr.  Clark  interviewed,  then  there 
has  been  a  vast  Improvement  In  prison  con- 
ditions since  the  Viet  Cong  released  the  last 
American  Oct.  8.  1971. 


SOME  ACCOUWTS  BY  POW'S 

Thoee  few  former  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  escaped  or  been  released,  together  with 
Communist  defectors,  paint  a  grim  picture 
of  life  in  Communist  ct^tlvtty: 

In  North  Vietnam,  many  .Americana  are 
held  In  solitary  cells  where  lights  bum  night 
and  day.  They  are  tortured,  restricted  from 
exercise  and  plveii  inadequate  diets. 

The  Viet  Cong  hold  Americans  In  tiger 
cages  made  of  bamboo  and  at  night  lock  their 
feet  m  stocks.  One  U.S.  Army  prisoner  was 
kept  In  such  a  cage  for  more  than  five  year>. 

In  Laos.  Americans  are  held  in  pits  In  the 
ground  and  live  on  food  scraps  thrown  down 
at  them. 

Navy  Lt.  (J.g.)  Dieter  Dengler,  who  escaped 
after  being  captiired  by  the  Viet  Cong,  re- 
ported he  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  vised  for 
tsLTget  practice,  repeatedly  beaten  with  fists 
and  sticks,  and  dragged  through  the  Jungle 
tied  behind  a  water  buffalo.  Lieutenant  Den- 
gler. 180  pounds  when  captured,  weighed  98 
pounds  when  he  escaped. 

Navy  Lt.  Robert  P.  Frishman.  released  in 
1969  by  North  Vietnam,  said  moet  of  his 
captivity  was  spent  la  solitary  confinement. 
His  food  consisted  of  two  dally  meals  of  Uttle 
more  than  pumpkin  soup.  His  Injured  arm 
took  six  months  to  heal,  he  eald,  because  of 
Inadequate  medical  care.  He  loet  46  pounds 
while  in  Communist  hands. 

Defense  Department  sources  say  the  moet 
recent  reports  frcMn  North  Vietnam  indicate 
that  many  Americans  have  been  tortured  by 
being  hutig  from  ceilings,  tied  with  ropes 
untU  they  developed  infected  scan,  burned 
with  cigarettes,  deprived  of  sleep  and  re- 
fused food.  Bones  have  been  broken  by 
guards,  and  the  flngernallB  were  ripped  from 
the  hands  of  at  least  one  Amertoan. 

Such  reports  have  compelled  the  V£.  Gov- 
ernment over  and  over  to  express  Its  concern 
about  the  fate  ol  those  prtsonere  who  are 
never  brought  out  and  shown  to  visitors  In 
North  Vietnam. 

"The  fact  18,"  says  Mr.  Stockwell,  "that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Americans  held  by  the 
Communlstehave  not  been  seen  by  anybody 
but  their  captora." 
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TH»  AMERICANS  THAT  RIDS  HOLD  IN  CAPTIYITY  • 

How  many.  XJjS.  lists  524  servtcemen  cap- 
tured or  Irrtemed,  aiMl  1,240  mlselng  through- 
out Indo-Chlna. 

916  of  these  are  from  the  Air  Force. 
277  are  from  the  Navy. 
444  are  from  the  Army. 
138  are  from  the  Marines. 
Where  held.  Prom  what  can  be  pieced  to- 
gether, 8«e  are  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese, 
or  were  last  seen  In  North  Vietnam.  In  addi- 
tion. 603  were  captured  or  last  seen  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  293  In  Laos.  Two  pilots,  downed 
in  Communist  China,  are  reported  to  have 
been  interrted  there. 

How  long.  Some  prisoners  have  been  held 
for  more  than  eight  years— and  the  majority 
for  at  least  Ave  years.  The  flrst  U.S.  POW  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  captured  Dec.  26,  1961. 
but  he  later  escaped.  The  longest-held  U.S. 
serviceman  was  captured  In  March,  1964.  At 
his  family's  request,  the  prisoner's  n*me  has 
never  been  made  public. 

Released.  North  Vietnam  has  released  nine 
U  S  prtaoners,  the  last  three  In  1969.  The 
Viet  Cong  have  freed  23.  By  comparison,  188 
North  Vietnamese  have  been  repatriated  and 
1,231  Viet  Cong  have  been  released.  Also,  3,082 
Viet  Cong  have  been  let  out  of  prison  after 
dcreotlng  to  the  South  Vlertnamese  Oovern- 
ment. 

Escaped.  No  American  has  e6ca4>ed,  once 
captured  In  North  Vietnam.  From  the  Viet 
Cong,  the  U.S.  has  rescued  3  and  24  more 
fts<*aped  through  their  own  efforts.  Two  U.S. 
servicemen  escaped  from  Pathet  L.ao  In  Laos. 

HOW    HAVt  THE   POWS    BEEN    TREATED? 

North  Vietnam  became  a  party  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  governing  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  1957.  The  Defense  De- 
partment annual  report  for  the  year  starting 
July  1.  1972,  lists  the  following  treaty  terms 
OTid  violations: 

Netitral  Inspection  of  prisoner  camps  wUl 
be    permitted.    Including    Interviews    of    the 
prisoners   without   witnesses   In   attendance. 
The  enemy  has  never  permitted  such  In- 
spection or  such  interviews. 

Prisoners'  names  will  be  released  promptly. 
Names  the  enemy  has  released  have  not 
been  disclosed  promptly  nor  through  regular 
channels. 

Notification  of  deaths  In  captivity  and  full 
Information  on  the  circumstances  and  place 
of  burial  will  be  furnished. 

The  enemy  has  not  furnished  any  Informa- 
tion about  circumstances  of  death  and  place 
of  burial. 

Prisoner-of-war  camps  will  be  marked 
clearly  and  their  location  made  public. 

The  enemy  has  not  marked  Its  camps  nor 
divulged  their  location. 

The   seriously   sick   and   wounded   will   be 
repatriated  or  Interned  In  a  neutral  country. 
The  enemy  has  refused  to  comply. 
Prisoners  will  be  permitted  to  send  at  least 
two  letters  and  four  cards  a  month. 

The  average  has  been  two  or  three  letters 
a  year  and  none  at  all  from  some  prisoners. 
Sufficient  food  must  be  given  to  prisoners. 
All  the  released  prisoners  have  been  found 
to  be  tinderwelght  and  suflerlng  from  mal- 
nutrition. ,^  , 

Prisoners  will  not  be  held  la  conditions  of 
close  conflnement. 

The  enemy  has  held  some  men  In  solitary 
confinement  for  years.  / 

Prisoners  will  be   humauely   treatfft. 
Tnls  provision  has  been  coiislstently  vio- 
lated. 

What  united  states  has  done  throvoh  talks 
TO  get  oack  its  pow's 
1970.    The    U.S.    proposed    In    October    a 
mutual  exchange — Immediate  and  uncsondl- 


tlonal  release  of  all  prisoners  held  >^y  both 
sides.  More  than  36,000  Communist  prisoners 
are  in  Allied  hands. 

1971.  In  May.  the  U.3.  offered.  In  then- 
secret  talks  to  withdraw  all  American  forces 
In  return  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  coupled  with  an  Indo-Chlna  cease-flre, 
leaving  all  other  Issues  for  subsequent 
settlement. 

The  United  Statee  In  October,  again  In 
private  talks,  offered  to  withdraw  all  U.S. 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  within  a  fixed 
period  following  agreement  In  principle  on 
an  over-all  settlement— the  withdrawal  to 
proceed  In  parallel  with  an  exchange  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  captured  throughout  Indo- 
Chlna.  Both  sides  would  present  a  complete 
list  of  prisoners,  and  the  release  would  be- 
gin on  the  same  day  as  the  troop  with- 
drawals. 

1972.  U.S.  m  January  publicly  proposed  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  and  the  simul- 
taneous release  of  all  prisoners  within  six 
months  of  an  agreement  in  principle  on  an 
overall  settlement. 

In  May,  President  Nixon  publicly  proposed 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  within  four  months,  once 
prisoners  of  war  were  released  and  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-flre  began 
throughout  Indo-Chlna. 

Hanoi's  response.  Sajrj  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: 

"The  Communist  rejected  all  of  these  pro- 
posals. They  continue  to  insist  that  we 
unconditionally  set  a  specific  date  for  total 
U.S.  withdrawal  and  remove  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  as  conditions  for  any  dis- 
cussions on  prisoner  release. 

"We  are  continuing  to  use  every  means  to 
press  for  the  earliest  possible  release  of  all 
Americans  held  In  captivity,  and  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  for  the  missing.  We  have 
made  clear  that  we  will  not  withdraw  all 
of  our  forces  from  South  Vietnam  until  we 
secure  the  release  of  our  Imprisoned  men." 
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nance  or  foster  acts  of  murder  and  sabo- 
tage. 

That  is  the  sentiment  expressed  in  tht 
resolution  before  us  today.  As  a  coepoo* 
sor  of  House  Resolution  1106,  I  hope  Its 
enactment  will  move  us  toward  the  day 
when  no  international  criminal  can  And 
a  place  to  hide  from  justice,  and  no  na- 
tion which  gives  asylum  to  such  anlmali 
IS  permitted  to  participate  in  mtema- 
tional  commerce,  travel,  or  communica- 
tions. 

We  caimot  bring  back  the  lives  lost  In 
Munich.  But  we  can  and  must  take  strin- 
gent steps  to  see  that  such  an  atrocity 
does  not  recur. 


McGOVERN   ASKED   TO    STOP  LOT- 
TERY AND  RETURN  FUNDS 


ATROCITY  IN  MUNICH 


•  Source:   Dept.  of  Defense,  as  of  Aug.  5, 
1972. 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  stuimed  this  week  by  the  incredible 
barbaric  murders  of  11  members  of  the 
Israeli  Olympic  team  in  Munich.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims who  came  to  Munich  proudly  to 
represent  their  country  and  to  test  their 
individual  athletic  prowess  against  their 
coimterparts  from  other  nations. 

Perhaps  the  sober  lessons  of  Munich 
is  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
shelter  from  the  madness  of  international 
violence  which  sets  man  against  man 
and  nation  against  nation. 

We  all  dream  of  a  day  when  interna- 
tional disputes  will  be  settled  in  a  peace- 
ful and  orderly  way.  What  has  shocked 
the  world  this  week  is  the  le-alization  that 
we  who  consider  ourselves  civilized  peo- 
ple have  not  risen  above  resolving  our 
disputes  with  the  Wood  of  innocent  non- 
combatants. 

If  the  international  community  is  se- 
rious about  making  progress  toward 
world  order  and  decency,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  go  beyond  mere  rhetoric.  It 
is  time  that  we  simply  read  out  of  the 
community  of  nations  any  who  counte- 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
15,  1972,  an  organization  styled  the  Mc- 
Govern  Million  Member  Club  launched  a 
nationwide  fundraising  mailing  which 
violates  our  postal  laws  in  that  it  cre- 
ates a  lottery. 

The  mailing  offers  all  contributors  the 
chance  of  being  on.  of  250  invitees  to 
be  selected  at  random  to  a  "People's  Din- 
ner Party"  at  the  White  House  next 
January  following  Candidate  McGov- 
ern's  inauguration. 

According  to  a  Washington  Post  story 
of  August  30,  a  McGovern  staff  man 
claims  a  technical  change  was  made  In 
the  conditions  of  the  raffle,  so  that  the 
invitee  list  will  be  drawn  from  "support- 
ers,'' not  just  "contributors." 

Assuming  this  alteration  will  permit 
the  raffle  of  White  House  dinner  invita- 
tions to  proceed  under  some  cloak  of 
legality,  the  question  remains  about  what 
to  do  with  the  funds  so  far  illegally  so- 
licited. The  same  McGovern  staff  man 
put  the  figures  at  about  $125,000  per  day 
in  a  story  run  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
September  1. 

It  is  not  clear  from  press  reports 
whether  Senator  McGovern  was  ever 
aware  that  his  signature  was  being  so 
illegally  employed  by  his  staff,  but  as 
he  has  sought  to  make  an  issue  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  campaign  finances  versus 
those  of  his  opponent's,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  take  the  only  morally  de- 
fensible course:  Return  those  funds 
raised  in  violation  of  our  postal  laws. 

On  August  30,  I  wrote  Senator  Mc- 
Govern a  letter  requesting  he  do  just 
that,  and  T  reprint  the  letter  below  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC,  August  30,  1972. 
Hon.  Geobgk  S.  McGovern. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  BuilAing, 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

DEAR  Senator  McGovern:  On  August  is. 
1972.  a  campaign  finance  organization  styieo 
the  McGovern  MlUlon-Member  Club  sent  out 
a  4-page  fund  raising  letter  natlonwioe 
soliciting  contributions  over  your  signature. 
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A    postscript    to    the    letter    promises    a 
•PeoDiee  Dinner  Party"  after  your  Inaugura- 
tion nSt  January,  the  invitation  list  to  be 
■we  5  by  selecting  250  names  at  random 
f«vm^  our  total  list  of  contributors." 
"^s  of  course,  constitutes  all  the  elements 
«f  Viottery  (a  prize,  consideration,  and  the 
eUint^cbance),  and  Is  In  violation  of 
Son  1302,  Title  13  of  the  U.S.  Code. 
^at  you  have  been  placed  In  such  a  posi- 
tion by  your  staff  must  be  most  dlstreeslng. 
The  Washington  Post  this  morning  (page  A2 ) 
^otes^ur  direct  mall  expert,  Morris  Dees 
2.  w^g  that  only  about  300,000  letters  out 
o?  a  to«il  of  3  million  went  out  with   the 
word    "contributor"    in    the    postscript.      I 
cauKht  It  when  It  flrst  went  out,"  Dees  said. 
It  13  commendable  that  your  staff  rec- 
nenlMd  and  voluntarUy  stopped  Its  conduct 
of  a  lottery  In  your  name,  but  what  do  you 
intend  to  do  with  the  funds  obtained  by  a 
Ullcltatlon  in  violation  of  the  postal  laws? 
As  the   Presidential    Candidate   who    has 
souKht  to  make  an  issue  of  the  rectitude  of 
vox^  financial  activities  In  contrast  to  yoiir 
ooponent,  you  have  but  one  course  open  to 
voxr  return  the  money  raised  In  violation  of 
the  postal   laws   to   the   contributors   along 
with  a  disavowal  of  your  staff's  use  of  your 
signature  on  such  a  mailing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Victor  V.  Vetskt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CREDIBILITY   GAP   AND  THE 
FAILURES  OF  CONGRESS 


'  HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1972 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  ironies  of  the  current  election 
year  is  that  members  of  the  majority 
party  in  Congress  have  been  going  back 
and  forth  across  this  great  covmtrj'  criti- 
cizing President  Nixon  for  everything 
that  is  wrong. 

The  fact  is,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
controlled  Congress  the  last  18  years, 
and  aU  but  4  of  the  last  40  years.  It  has 
constructed  the  present  maze  of  Federal 
programs  and  has  written  the  tax  laws 
which  so  badly  need  simpllflcatlon  and 
reform.  It  has  established  our  spending 
priorities.  By  refusing  to  really  mod- 
ernize its  own  procedures,  it  has  virtually 
abdicated  Congress  role  as  an  equal  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Yet,  now  tliat  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
an  election  campaign  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  really  in  control  here 
blame  President  Nixon  for  everything 
that  is  wrong.  This  seldom  noted  fact 
is  nothing  short  of  hypo«1tical.  The 
failure  of  the  media  to  comment  more 
fully,  in  this  adds  ammunition  to  those 
of  us  who  feel  they  are  badly  biased. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  note  a 
recent  column  by  David  Broder  on  this 
very  subject.  Considering  Mr.  Broder's 
established  record  as  a  liberal  columnist 
who  lias  no  proadmlnlstratlon  bias,  this 
is  especially  noteworthy. 
The  column  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Globe,  June  14. 1972] 
The  Failure  or  Congress 


(By  David  S.  Broder) 
Washington. — To  return  from  the  Demo 
cratlc  presidential  primarj-  trail  to  Washing 
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ton  and  the  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
is  to  move  from  a  world  of  glittering  rhetoric 
to  one  of  petty,  paralyzed  reality. 

WhUe  George  McGovern,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  the  rest  have  been  out  on  the  road 
promising  wondrous  changes  In  the  ofBng, 
their  colleagues  have  been  back  here — doing 
what?  ,     , 

WeU,  the  scoreboard  of  major  legislation 
passed  by  this  second  session  of  the  9ad  Con- 
gress Includes  two  laws  that  wUl  affect  peo- 
ple's lives  directly  and  two  other  reform 
measures  that  may  have  considerable  In- 
direct effect. 

Last  week.  Congress  sent  the  President  a 
massive  program  of  aid  to  higher  education, 
with  a  provision  included  to  slow  school  bus- 
ing orders.  Earlier,  it  added  enforcement  pow- 
ers to  the  Equal  Employment  OpporturUty 
Commission.  Both  those  laws  will  be  felt  in 
people's  lives. 

Though  not  many  voters  wUl  see  the  ad- 
vantage in  concrete  terms,  there's  also  a 
public  benefit  In  the  stricter  campaign  fi- 
nancing law.  which  Congress  finaUy  passed 
last  January,  a  carryover  from  the  previous 
year.  And  there  may  be  benefits  down  the 
road,  if  the  equal  rights  amendment  for 
women,  which  Congress  approved.  Is  ratified 
bv  the  states. 

But  that  about  exhaust*  the  list  of  signifi- 
cant legislation  passed  this  year.  It's  a 
meager  catalogue,  compared  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  or  the  promises  Democratic  pres- 
Identical  contenders  have  been  making  on 
behalf  of  their  party. 

It  may  be  that  Richard  M.  Nixon  wlU  over- 
look this  Democratic  'credlbUlty  gap,"  but 
don't  bet  on  it.  The  President  has  legitimate 
complaints  of  his  own  with  this  Congress,  let 
alone  the  political  incentive  to  rake  Its  "do- 
nothing"  record. 

For  three  years,  the  President  has  had  be- 
fore Congreae  serious  proposals  on  revenue- 
sharing  with  states  and  cities,  and  reform 
of  the  welfare  system.  For  two  years,  he  has 
had  equally  significant  proposals  on  reor- 
ganlzaUon  of  the  Federal  executive  branch 
and  expansion  of  health  insurance  protec- 
tion. 

AU  of  these  are  matters  of  urgent  national 
priority,  they  have  been  acknowledged  as 
matters  of  major  concern  by  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidates,  who — in  all  the 
areas  except  Federal  reorganization— have 
offered  oounter-propoeals  of  their  own  go- 
ing well  beyond  what  the  President  has  sug- 
gested. 

"Yet  in  all  these  areas,  the  Democrats  will 
go  Into  convention,  less  than  a  month  from 
now,  with  a  record  of  congressional  Inaction. 
To  date,  the  Democratic  Congress  has  neither 
given  the  President  a  final,  up-and-down 
vote  on  his  proposals  in  these  four  vital 
areas,  nor  developed  and  passed  alternate 
programs  of  Its  own. 

If  there  Is  justification  for  this  abdication 
of  political  reeponsibUlty,  it  does  not  come 
readily  to  mind.  And  the  Democratic  con- 
vention orators  and  platform  writers  will 
have  to  be  more  devious  than  usual  to  di- 
vert the  public's  attention  from  the  yawning 
chasm  between  their  promises  and  their 
party's  poor  record  of  performance. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  divided  govern- 
ment— with  responsibility  for  the  executive 
branch  In  the  hands  of  one  party  and  the 
legislative  branch  in  control  erf  the  other — 
is  an  open  InvltaUon  to  paralysis  and  Irre- 
sponslbUlty.  But  the  Democrats  cannot  avoid 
blame  by  claiming  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  President  In  meeting  his  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  President  has  made  serious  proposals 
In  all  these  areas.  He  has  not  threatened  to 
veto  the  democratic  alternatives,  for.  Indeed, 
no  alternatives  have  come  close  to  passage. 

In  any  fair  accounting  for  the  ptiralysls  on 
the  domestic  front,  the  Democrats  who  con- 
trol Congress  must  take  the  lion's  share  of 
the  blame. 
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The  truth  Is  that  while  the  Democrats  have 
talked  change  in  this  campaign  to  the  pomt 
that  their  likely  nominee,  McGovern,  is  ac- 
cused by  some  of  his  fellow-partisans  of  being 
"too  radical."  the  reality  of  the  party's  legia- 
latlve  record  Is  one  of  pltlfuUy  little  progrws. 

Contrasted  with  the  openings  Mr.  NUon 
has  made  in  the  areas  of  foreign  policy,  where 
he  does  not  have  to  wait  for  Congress  to 
come  plodding  along,  there  Is  real  question 
as  to  which  party  can  honestly  claUn  to  be 
the  party  of  changes. 

Where  is  the  Democrats'  domestic  equiv- 
alent of  the  Nixon  "open  door"  China  policy? 
Where  Is  there  a  law  passed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  in  the  past  four  years  that 
rivals  In  significance  the  strategic  arms  treaty 
Mr.  Nlxon  negotiated  In  Moscow? 

These  are  questions  the  voters  will  be  ask- 
ing, when  the  rhetoric  of  the  presldentlai 
campaign  Is  measured  against  the  record. 


WGR  EDITORIALS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1972 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  radio  and  television  stations  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  editorialize  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  of  both  local  and 
national  interest. 

In  my  home  city  of  Btiflalo,  N.Y., 
WGR-AM-FM-TV  has  a  regular  sched- 
ule of  editorials  emd  several  broadcast  on 
separate  days  in  mid-August  shows  the 
diversity  of  topics. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  texts : 

Crime  Insitrance 
The     Federal     Government     wants     more 
Buffalonlana  to  take   advantage  of  new  low 
rates  for  crime  Insurance. 

This  means  that  business  men  and  home- 
owners in  high-risk  areas  of  the  city  can  re- 
cover a  major  portion  or  perhaps  aU  of  their 
losses  due  to  burglaries  and  other  crimes. 

The  insurance  became  available  In  Buffalo 
a  year  ago  but  there  haven't  been  many 
takers.  The  new  rates  should  change  that. 

We  beUeve  crime  Insurance  is  a  progressive 
step,  but  it  should  not  eliminate  the  con- 
tinued search  for  the  basic  causes  of  our 
sociological  and  economic  problems. 

Bad  Wateb  Imagk 

Buffalo  and  Erie  Coimty  are  constantly 
battling  a  bad-weather  image.  Now  we  have 
to  defend  our  water. 

The  Erie  County  Water  Authority  feels  that 
"World"  magazine  has  done  It  a  disservice 
by  publishing  material  that  Infers  Erie 
County  water  does  not  meet  federal 
standards. 

You  who  have  traveled  and  had  occasion 
to  sample  the  drinking  water  of  other  ma}<v 
cities  or  tried  to  bathe  or  shower  In  It.  know 
how  fortunate  we  are. 

We  support  the  Water  Authorities  action 
In  seeking  a  correction  from  "World"  maga- 
zine. 

Great  Lakks  Clean-up 
We  hope  an  omission  In  a  report  serves  as 
a  Jolt  for  more  money  and  action  for  clean 
water  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  seemed  unusual  that  the  White  House 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  would 
report  cleaner  air  and  dirtier  water  around 
the  nation  last  week,  after  many  mlUlona  of 
dollars  spent.  Actually,  the  increase  In  pol- 
luted water  in  this  report  was  due  to  th« 
fact  that  several  thousand  mUes  of  poUuted 
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stiwunB  went  unreported  In  a  previous 
survey. 

The  Co\xncU  8»ld  by  1880  It  wlU  take  over 
3S  bUUon  doUars  to  clean  up  our  water. 

This  Is  why  we  want  more  water  clean-up 
action  ror  the  Oteat  LsUces.  A  few  days  ago 
the  International  Joint  Commission  ap- 
polntwl  a  Oreat  Lakes  Water  Quality  Board 
to  over-see  a  two  and  a  haU  mUUon  dollar 
program  to  clean  up  the  lakes. 

It  seems  like  such  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 

No-Faxti-t   Insttrancs 

All  Is  not  lost  in  the  battle  for  no- fault 
auto  Insurance. 

There  wont  be  any  more  action  on  it  in 
Gongtee*  for  a  while,  but  we  feel  it  will  re- 
surface. 

The  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  recently  met.  They 
have  decided  to  push  for  no-fa\ilt.  There  are 
officials  and  legal  experts  from  all  50  states. 
Some  congressional  aids  also  attended. 

Ten  states  currently  have  what  they  call 
no-fault  Insurance  laws.  The  Conference  will 
make  available  to  all  50  states  information 
and  model  legislation  on  no-fault. 

We  continue  our  support  of  a  reform  In 
New  York  State  Auto  Insurance  regiilatlons. 

Naval  RismvE/Zoo  Repairs 

Here's  a  riddle  with  relevance. 

What  do  the  Buffalo  Zoo  and  a  battleship 
have  In  common? 

Sailors  I 

The  Navsa  Reserve  and  the  Naval  Mllltla 
have  been  welcome  workers  at  the  Zoo.  The 
highly  skilled  men  have  been  doing  a  re- 
markable job  of  repairing  and  restoring  the 
Zoo.  _^ 

We're  doubly  proud  of  these  men.  They  are 
meeting  a  commitment  to  their  country 
while  providing  a  valuable  service  to  their 
home  town. 

Naval  Reservists,  we  salute  you  I 


THE  MYTH  OP  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OF    njJNOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7.  1972 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  3reat  deal 
of  political  mileage  has  been  made  In 
recent  days  by  those  who  have  advanced 
the  view  that  the  average  American  is 
paying  far  too  great  a  share  of  the  na- 
tion's taxes  because  other,  richer  .Amer- 
icans are  escaping  their  own  legitimate 
taxUabillty. 

What  this  approach  h&s  done  is  to 
make  the  citizen,  weary  of  taxes,  turn 
his  frustration  and  anger  not  against  the 
concept  of  deficit  spending,  not  against 
the  execesslve  waste  in  Govenmient,  not 
against  expensive  programs  which  fail  to 
do  what  they  are  meant  to  do,  but  against 
other  taxpayers. 

The  very  men  who  argue  that  "tax 
reform"  is  the  answer  to  the  burden 
placed  upon  working  citizens  advance 
new  proposals,  such  as  that  of  increased 
welfare  payments  to  every  American, 
which  would  Increase  the  tax  burden 
significantly. 

The  real  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
basic  proposition  that  large  numbers  of 
wealthy  citizens  are  escaping  their  real 
tax  responsibilities  is  simply  not  true. 

Recently.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Edwin  S.  Cohen  told  the  Sen- 
ate-House   Economic    Committee    that 
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substantlaUy  aU  of  the  rich  are  paying 
large  amounts  of  Federal  Income  tax. 
Discussing  Mr.  Cohen's  testimony,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  pointed  out  that — 

Of  624  Individuals  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  more  than  %1  million  In  1970,  only 
three  paid  no  tax.  The  other  621  paid  an 
average  tax  of  $886,000  for  a  total  of  $612 
mUUon.  This  represented  a  tax  of  46.4  per- 
cent on  gross  Income  and  65.3  per  cent  on 
net  taxable  Income. 

While  some  political  spokesmen  re- 
peatedly refer  to  the  large  number  of 
wealthy  Americans  who  escape  paying 
taxes,  the  facts  appear  to  be  far  different. 
Mr.  Cohen  said  that  no  tax  was  reported 
for  1970  by  22  of  2.593  individuals  with 
adjusted  gross  Income  over  $500,000  and 
by  112  of  15,323  with  Income  over  $200,- 
000.  The  reason  why  some  paid  no  tax, 
said  the  Under  Secretary,  was  that  many 
ptdd  high  taxes  abroad  which  are 
credited  against  U.S.  tax.  Others  paid 
State  income  taxes  for  1969  in  amounts 
exceeding  1970  taxable  income. 

Discussing  the  facts  and  figures  dis- 
closed by  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  political  state- 
ments of  the  Democratic  Party  candi- 
date for  President,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  its  editorial  of  July  31, 1972,  concludes 
that— 

The  Treasury  spokesman's  analysis  re- 
duces Mr.  McGovern's  talk  about  tax-dodg- 
ing rich  to  a  demagogic  class  appeal.  The 
things  he  has  been  saying  just  aren't  so. 

Following  is  this  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

It  JrrsT  Is  Nor  So 
Sen.  George  McCIovotti,  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nominee,  has  been  saying  things 
like  the  following:  "The  federal  tax  system 
Is  basically  sound,  altho  It  has  been  riddled 
with  special  privileges  for  the  rich.  ...  On 
the  basis  of  1969  tax  xetTorns  .  .  some  21317 
people  earning  more  than  $30,000  paid  no 
federal  taxes  whatsoever.  That  Includes  66 
people  with  Incomes  la  a  single  year  of  $1 
million  or  more." 

Again:  "I  propose  a  mlnlmtun  Income  tax 
so  that  the  rich  could  not  avoid  their  share 
of  the  tax  biirden  no  matter  what  loopholes 
they  used." 

Now  comes  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury 
Edwin  S.  Cohen  to  tell  the  Senate-House 
Economic  Committee  that  substantlaUy  aU  of 
the  rich  are  paying  huge  amounts  of  federal 
Income  tax  despite  reports  to  the  contrary. 
He  advised  the  committee  not  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  few  high-Income  IndlvlduaU 
who  manage  to  escape  taxes  and  cause  a 
shower  of  "political  rhetoric"  In  an  election 
year. 

Mr.  Cohen  said  that  of  624  individuals  with 
adjusted  gross  Income  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  1970  only  three  paid  no  tax.  The  other 
621  paid  an  average  tax  of  $986,000  for  a 
total  of  $612  million.  This  represented  a  tax 
of  46.4  percent  on  gross  Income  and  65.3  per- 
cent on  net  taxable  Income. 

The  undersecretary  said  no  tax  was  re- 
ported for  1970  by  22  of  2,593  Individuals  with 
adjusted  gross  Income  over  $500,000:  112  of 
15,323  with  Income  over  $200,000:  394  of 
77!899  with  Income  over  $100,000,  and  1,338 
of  429.568  with  Income  over  $50,000.  The 
average  tax  of  those  in  the  bracket  above 
$200,000  was.  he  said.  $177,161.  and  the  tax 
collected  from  them  was  $2.7  billion. 

There  was  a  reason,  Mr.  Cohen  said,  why 
112  persons  at  this  level  paid  no  taxes.  Some 
paid  high  taxes  abroad  which  are  credited 
against  United  States  tax.  Others  paid  state 
income  taxes  for  1969  in  amounts  exceeding 
1970  taxable  Income.  Many  had  high  deduc- 
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tlons  for  Interest  paid  and  for  buslOMs  ez. 
penses. 

Mr.  Cohen  defended  the  Income  tax  lytttoa 
as  "the  most  efficient  revenue  device  In  tbe 
history  of  the  world."  Altho  further  refarm 
may  be  in  order.  Mr.  Cohen  urged  the  oen* 
mlttee  to  proceed  "with  oalm  analysis  taA 
thoughtful  judgment"  In  considering  tin 
complex  Issues  involved  In  so-called  "t«« 
subsidies." 

-  Thfe  Treasury  spokesman's  analysis  reduow 
Mr.  McOovem's  talk  about  tax-dodging  rich 
to  a  demagogic  class  appeal.  The  things  h* 
has  been  saying  just  aren't  so. 


McKEESPORT  MAJORETTE  DRILL 
TEAM  AND  BELL  LYRE  C0RP8 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octobei 
1,  an  organization  which  has  brought 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  people  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  will  mark  an  important 
milestone.  The  McKeesport  Majorette 
Drill  Team  and  Bell  Lyre  Corps  of  Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.,  will  observe  its  25th  an- 
niversary. 

An  appropriate  tribute  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  recognize  this  group  which 
grew  from  an  initial  membership  of  just 
four  young  ladies  interested  in  baton 
twirling  to  a  precision  marching  unit  of 
more  than  245  young  people,  ranging  in 
age  from  5  to  22.  Over  the  years,  the 
group  has  compiled  a  record  as  glittering 
as  the  trophies  it  has  collected  for  more 
than  500  first-place  awards  in  more  than 
1,000  parades  and  other  competitive  ap- 
pearances. Among  its  many  honors  is 
the  remarkable  distinction  of  winning 
the  tri-State  championship  for  18  con- 
secutive years. 

This  record  was  not  compiled  over- 
night nor  without  hardship.  Few  people 
outside  of  the  organization  realize  the 
obstacles,  frustration,  and  disappoint- 
ments encountered  and  overcome  by  the 
group  and  its  leaders.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  task  of  financing  and  equipping 
the  unit  has  been  the  responsibility  of 
those  associated  with  it  and  their  Inspi- 
ration has  been  a  warm,  gracious,  and 
dedicated  woman  who  started  it  all- 
Mrs.  Helen  Donate  Tozzi. 

It  was  Mrs.  Tozzi,  a  former  majorette 
herself,  who  was  persuaded  by  her  high 
school  band  director,  Mr.  Edward  Gar- 
bett,  to  organize  a  majorette  program. 
It  was  Mrs.*  Tozzi,  along  with  her  as- 
sistants, Mr.  Victor  DeLeo  and  M«- 
Katherine  DeLeo,  who  soon  discovered 
their  venture  was  filled  with  pitfalls. 

One  of  the  first  was  a  place  to  practice 
It  is  a  problem  that  grew  as  the  unit 
grew.  Over  the  years,  the  majorettes  and 
musicians  have  used  the  facilities  of 
churches,  clubs,  studios,  and  union  halli 
They  practiced  anywhere  they  could  find 
the  room  and  despite  the  inconvenient, 
the  twirlers  and  marchers  were  welded 
into  a  precision  unit. 

For  10  vears  the  drill  team  was  just  a 
single  division.  But,  in  1958,  it  was  Mi- 
larged   into  two   groups.   Also,   a  colW 
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«,ard  and  a  drum  section  had  been 
S^S  ^e  bell  section  was  formed  in 
tJsfand  a  junior  division  of  it  was  or- 

^"^'Si?S"  expanded,  so  did  Mjs. 
Tt^'slesponsibilities  and  inv^vement. 
S;t,ii^  she  was  forced  to  give  up  a 
SS^^Sr  Z  devote  full  time  to  the 
mftlorettes  and  marchers. 

StoS  the    group   is   self-supporting, 
fund  raising  campaigns  have  be«i  a^ 
integral  and  necessary  evil  part  of  its 
SSons.  They  are  the  group's  only 
°^e  of  revenue  and  its  members  have 
not  hesitated  to  undertake  any  project 
whether  it  be  serving  dinners  or  selhng 
Sothbrushes,  to  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary .to  purchase  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment. Today,  the  roar  of  approval  which 
CTcets  any  appearance  of  the  ur.t  Is  a 
&bute  to  the  success  of  those  projects 
Mid  a  testimony  to  the  dedication  of 
those  who  performed  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in  join- 
ing the  public  acclaim  given  the  more 
than  3,000  past  and  present  members  of 
the  McKeesport  Majorette  Drill  Team 
and  Bell  Lyre  Corps  and  to  the  woman 
who  made  it  all  possible— Mrs.  Helen 
Donata  TozzL 


POLITICS    OR    SCIENCE— THE     NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOXnSlANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7.  1972 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
correspondence  from  Dr.  Philip  Handler, 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Before  placing  Dr.  Handler's 
letter  in  the  Congressional  RECoan,  I 
sent  a  copy  to  Dr.  William  Shockley  to 
see  if  he  cared  to  reply. 

I  include  Dr.  Handler  s  letter  of  May  15 
and  Dr.  Shockley's  response  of  August  25 : 
National  Acadbmt  of  Scdsncts, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  RARICK :  I  have  read  with  Interest 
the  materials  which  you  Inserted  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  for  May  2.  1972,  under 
the  title  "National  Academy  of  Sciences  Pre- 
fers PoUtlcs  to  Research."  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  you  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
clarify  the  Information  In  the  inserted  news 
articles  which  In  several  respects  gave  a  gar- 
bled and  misleading  representation  of  the 
actions  of  this  Academy.  In  the  interest  of 
clarity  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  may 
wish  to  place  this  response  In  the  Oongree- 
Blonal  Record. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
resolution  by  the  membership  of  this  Acad- 
emv.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  referenced 
resolution  and  believe  that  an  actual  reading 
of  it  wUl  permit  you  to  better  judge  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  can  be  considered  as  an 
"anti-war"     resolution.     Undoubtedly,     the 
motivation  of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution 
at  the  Academy's  ann\ial  meeting  finds  its 
(wlglns  In  the  deep  concerns  of  our  members 
with  respect  to  the  painful  national  dilemma 
posed  by  our  long  and  difficult  involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia.  I  trust  that  you  will  agree 
that  the  Intent  of  the  resolution  Is  entirely 
constructive.  The  eyes  of  our  members  were 
on  the  future,  not  the  past,  the  Intention 
CXVm 1877— Part  38 
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was  to  remind  aU  of  those  In  responsible  posi- 
tions that  wars  rarely  solve  anythtag  and 
are  to  be  avoided  If  at  all  possible.  The  reso- 
lution asks  that  our  nation  utUlze  Its  enor- 
mous scientific  and  engineering  talents  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  In  such  fashion  as  to 
avoid  repetition  of  the  circumstances  m 
which  we  presently  find  ourselves  In  South- 
east Asia.  ^  

I  personally  find  It  difficult  to  take  excep- 
tion to  that  resolution  and  I  de«»ply  hope  that 
all  those  individuals  who  represent  the 
American  people  In  the  Congress  and  in  the 
Executive  Branch  share  similar  concerns. 

Secondly,  there  Is  the  matter  of  our  mem- 
ber Dr.  Shockley.  Over  the  past  five  yearsDr. 
Shocklev  has  freely  brought  resolutions  with 
respect  to  evidence  concerning  the  rela.tion- 
shlps  between  heredity  and  Intelligence  to 
the  floor  of  our  annual  Academy  meetings. 

But  he  has  not  been  ignored.  Three  years 
ago.    in    response    to    a    motion    whi^    he 
brought  before  the  membership,  I  appointed 
a  select  committee  of  members  with  objec- 
tive and  impeccable  credentials  to  address 
these  questions.  A  copy  of  their  report  Is  en- 
closed for  vour  InformatlMi.  In  essence  that 
report  indicated  that  our  committee  did  in- 
deed  agree  that  research   addressed   to  es- 
tablish the  relative  roles  of  heredity  and 
environment  In  the  determination  of  Intel- 
ligence 13  a  legitimate  field  for  l^^Q"^- ^- 
ther    it  encouraged  such  research  by  com- 
S^nt   appropriately  trained  Indlvldusas^As 
a  result  of  these  Issues  have  been  n^«l  «>  a 
sufficient  level  of  Interest  that  «»aP«J*'^*J°: 
vestlgators  wlU  certainly  have  bf««  ^t^^*^ 
to    such    studies,    and    that    should    suffice. 
Thereafter,  the  normal  processes  of  the  sci- 
entific community  should  be  operative.  In- 
vestigators  should   undertake   their   studies 
describe   these   In   appropr^te  fashion  and 
submit  their  results  for  publication  In  suit- 
able  referred  journals.  The  committee  saw  no 
ne«l7or^ Academy  to  set  itself  up  as  arbl- 
«r  in  this  matter  any  more  than  It  does  In 
other  technical  areas. 

In  the  period  since.  Mr.  Shockley  has  con- 
tinued to  utilize  the  Academy's  annual  meet- 
Ss  Ma  means  of  focusing  pubUc  attention 
on  h"  portion  m  this  regard.  He  has  been 
treated  with  proper  respeot  and  never  been 
denl^  the  fl^r  from  which  to  "press  h^ 
views  It  would  seem  that  our  membere 
Itoply  refuse  to  be  used  for  his  purpose. 
From  my  standpoint,  there  Is  no  more  rea- 
son why  the  Academy  should  serve  to  spon- 
sor the  study  which  he  proposes  than  there 
is  for  us  to  sponsor  any  of  10,000  others. 

Sincerely,  „ 

pprr.TP  Hakdux, 

President. 


SUMMARY  RXPOBT:    AMRRICAN  LTSRKKOISM  IN 
THK  NATIONAL  ACAD)EMT  OP  8CIXNC»— A  R*- 

SPONSB  TO  DB.  Handler's  Letter  or  Mat  lo, 

1973 

(By  W.  Shockley,  Stanford  University) 
A   faUure   to  be   influenced  by   the 
findings  of  the  students  of  eugenics  or  »  con- 
tlnua«on  m  our  present  fatuous  belief  in 
the  potency  of  money  to  cure  .  .  .'   human- 
quaU?v    problems,     including    their    racial 
Mpect^,    might    ".  .  .  hasten    the    end      .  ^ 
of  clvUlzatlon.   Alexander  Graham  BeU  was 
Honorary  President  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional   congress    of    Eugenics    held    at    the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  In  New 
York  City  where  the  preceding  quotations 
were   presented   in   1921    in   an   address   by 
Charles   B.    Davenport   of   the   Carnegie   In- 
stitution   of    Washington.    D.C.     [Eu^os, 
Genetics  and  the  PamUy,  Volume  I,  Scien- 
tific   Papers    of    the    Second    International 
congress   of   Eugenics,   Williams  &  WUklns 
Comnany,  Baltimore,  1923.] 

Dj^genlcs— retrogressive  evolution  through 
the  disproportionate  reproduction  of  the 
eenetlcaUy  disadvantaged— struck  me  as  a 
real  threat  as  evidenced  by  1968  news  stories 
of  successive  generations  of  low  IQ  famlUes 
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on  relief.  My  public  speeches  about  dysgenlos 
in  1884  and  1066  disregarded  race.  My  re- 
sponse  to   a   question   in  a   U£.   New.   «ad 
World  Report  Interview  about  the  high  in- 
cidence  of   povert;y   and   crime   among   Ne- 
groes made  race  an  Issue  for  me.  My  »ct«nttf- 
loaUy  objective   response  propoMd   r«"^^ 
on  adopted  Negro  orphans.  Eminent  scto- 
tlsts  branded  me  a  racist.  These  eiq)ert«noe8 
convinced  me  that  in  academic  circles,  eu- 
genics, dysgenlc.  and  race  were  taboo  sub- 
lecte.  I  resented  taboos  In  science.  I  stUl  do. 
In  1966  I  made  a  decision:  By  campaign- 
ing against  those  taboos  as  a  Nobel  Laureate. 
Iwould  serve  the  objective  of  the  ''8^**^, 
benefit  on  mankmd"  phrase  in  Nobel  s  wlU^ 
I  also  felt  an  obligation:   I  would  "^  less 
than  would  others  sharing  my  convlcttona 
but  not  my  academic  security.  ^    .    __ 

Several  year,  after  I  had  launched  my 
campaign,  my  library  research  '*J«»^«»^- 
BeU's  picture  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  book 
on  eugenics.  It  was  disconcerting  to  learn 
that  iS  the  twenties  Dr.  BeU  had  presided  at 
a  respectable  international  conference  on 
subjects  that  forty  years  later  had  become 
unspeakably  taboo— much  as  had  Orwk 
astronomy  in  the  dark  ages  of  Galileo. 

I  rebeUed  at  sweepmg  dysgenlc  and  racial 
Questions   under   the   rug.  I   undertook  re- 
search  on   existing   research.   This   r^^*^ 
led  me  inescapably  to  the  opinion  that  the 
social     and     inteUectual     disadvantages     of 
American  Negroes  arise  primarUy  from  g«i*J- 
10  causes.  I  found  evidence  for  Negro  pnj»- 
cal  superiority.  SpeclQcaUy,  I  reeearched  data 
on  failure   rates  on  20,20   vision   and  other 
Army    eve    tests.    Disproportionately    more 
whites  than  Negroes  faU.  I  found  a  new  rela- 
tionship:  Negro  and  white  distributions  of 
poor  vision  are  statistically  »*l«ted  by  laws 
like  those  for  IQ  distributions  but  with  Ne- 
groes not  16  points  lower,  as  for  IQ.  but  in- 
stead  9    points   higher.   I    also   found   that 
American  Orientals  and  Jews  attain  scientific 
eminence   about  ten  times  more  often  per 
capita  than  Caucasians.  I  called  these  flnd- 
ines    "opinions"    rather   than    "proofs"    be- 
cause they  had  not  been  objectively  revlewwl 
by  adequate  scientific  bodies. 

I  found  evidence  for  dysgenlcs  for  Negroes: 
Over  a  forty  year  period  there  was  loss  ot 
ground  for  Negroes  as  compared  to  w^ee  m 
Army  prelnductlon  mental  terts.  18"  ^ 
Shockley,  Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  ScL  57,  1787 
(1967H  Although  aU  clvUlzatlons  may  be- 
come dysgenlc  and  decline.  In  ours  at  present, 
American  Negroes  may  be  most  threatened. 
Their  family  size  patterns  are  most  dysgenlc. 
Dysgenlcs  may  produce  a  new  kind  of  Negro 
enslavements-genetic  enslavement.  I  con- 
cluded that  to  fall  to  diagnose  this  ^^"TWM 
inhumane.  To  faU  to  campaign  for  objective 
diagnosis  was  irresponsible— an  Irresponsl- 
bllltv  I  could  not  tolerate. 

To  provoke  diagnosis  of  dysgenlcs,  I  c&UWI 
on  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences— the 
body  that  I  believe  Is  obligated  to  be  tn« 
scientific  conscience  of  the  nation  by  virtue 
of  the  charter  granted  to  It  by  PresJdMXt 
Abraham  Lincoln.  From  1966  to  the  prMent 
my  campaign  has  used  letters  to  member*, 
contributed  p^>ers  at  meetings  and  reaolu- 
tlons  at  business  meetings.  I  brought  my  con- 
cerns to  public  attention  by  lectures,  article, 
and  by  encouraging  member,  of  Congress  to 
pose  my  questions  to  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  has  responded  to  my  cam- 
paign  by   publishing    reports    In    1967    and 

1971 the  second  much  lee.  resistant  to  my 

urKlngs  than  the  first.  The  Introduction  to 
the  first  report  and  the  subsidiary  motion 
that  set  up  the  second  show  that  neither  w». 
motivated  to  dlagnoee  as  I  had  urged.  In- 
stead, the  Initiation  of  both  report,  in- 
cluded rejection  of  my  worries  and  even 
derogation  of  my  competence  and  objecttvtty. 
The  second  report.  In  draft  form  In  AprU 
1970  by  the  Committee  on  Policy  with 
BMpect  to  Studies  of  Genetic  QuaUty  (later 
caUad  Committee  on  Qeneiic  Factor,  m  Hu- 
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man  Performance),  rejected  one  of  my 
strongest  research  conclualonB — one  that  I 
woUld  call  a  "proof"  rather  than  an  "opin- 
ion." I  objected  at  the  time.  In  AprU  1871. 
the  Academy  voted  to  "accept"  the  report, 
called  the  Davla  Report  (named  sifter  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Klngsley  Davis),  Including 
lt«  rejection  of  my  research  conclusion.  I  re- 
quested but  was  denied  an  opportunity  to 
show  data  to  support  my  conclusion. 

Here  Is  the  issue  that  my  research  conclu- 
sion raised:  I  had  researched  four  Independ- 
ent studies  of  separately  raised  white  Iden- 
tical twins  compUed  In  a  fifth  review  study 
by  Arthur  R.  Jensen.  I  had  concluded  that  IQ 
genetlclty  was  80%  (more  precisely.  83%): 
SO'",,  IQ  genetlclty  means  that  gene  differ- 
ences among  the  twins  pushed  IQ  scores  up 
and  down  from  the  median  of  100  four  times 
more  strongly  than  did  environmental  differ- 
ences. Furthermore,  the  sample  of  twins  was 
representative  of  the  white  population  as  a 
whole  from  which  they  were  drawn  both  as  to 
genes  and  as  to  environments.  My  own  re- 
search contribution  was  to  show  that  the  re- 
sults were  so  striking  that  even  for  the  small 
sample  of  244,  one  could  eliminate  being 
fooled  by  chance  at  a  significance  level  of  one 
chance  In  2,000.  I  presented  the  analysis  that 
supports  this  conclusion  at  the  Academy 
meeting  in  October  1971. 

My  research  had  documented  SO'^c  IQ 
genetlclty — a  definitive  case  In  which  genes 
clearly  dominated  IQ — a  conclusion  rejected 
by  the  Davis  Report.  I  moved  resolutions  at 
two  Academy  meetings  that  my  statistics  be 
reviewed.  Both  were  defeated.  But  opfxjsltlon 
decreased  from  200  to  10  against  my  resolu- 
tion In  October  1971  to  44  to  24  with  fifty 
abstaining  in  April  1972.  Why  has  the  Acad- 
emy refused  to  examine  my  statistics? 

My  Interpretation  Is  that  the  Academy 
abandons  scientific  objectivity  when  emo- 
tions are  Involved.  What  was  so  emotional? 
My  resolutions  avoided  race  by  focusing  on 
white  identical  twins  But  to  admit  publicly. 
contrary  to  the  Davis  Report,  that  genes  do 
dominate  IQ  in  any  meaningful  case  might 
force  a  consideration  of  what  I  have  de- 
manded for  more  than  six  years — diagnosis 
of  dysgenlc  trends.  Although  dysgenlcs  ap- 
plies to  whites  as  well  as  blacks,  research 
must  Inevitably  include  the  emotionally 
loaded  racial  Issue.  Research  might  prove  that 
Negroes  are  genetically  Inferior  and  are  re- 
producing fastest.  This  possible  dysgenlc 
threat  is  emotionally  loaded.  I  believe  that 
scientific  objectivity  has  yielded  to  the  threat 
of  emotional  Issues.  There  Is  a  parallel  in  a 
disaster  of  Russian  science  under  Stalin. 

Dr.  Troflm  Denlsovlch  Lysenko  became 
Stalin's  favorite  scientist  because  his  pseudo- 
scientific  theories  conformed  to  Marxist  phi- 
losophy— Inheritance  of  conditioned  charac- 
teristics. LysenJto  claimed  that  his  biologist 
coworkers  had  discovered  how  to  transform 
one  species  Into  another — wheat  Into  rye, 
pines  Into  firs.  etc.  While  Lysenkolsm  ruled. 
contrary  opinion  was  heresy  and  Lysenko's 
critics  were  silenced.  I*unlshments  included 
imprisonment  and  death.  Lysenkolsm  forced 
Russian  science  to  trim,  clip  and  twist  scien- 
tific Inquiry  to  fit  Ideological  preconceptions. 
Controversial  research  and  open  debate  were 
suppressed.  Lysenkolsm  was  a  disaster  for 
Russian  agriculture. 

American  Lysenkolsm  describes  the  atti- 
tude toward  my  80%  IQ  genetlclty  resolu- 
tions. Where  facts  do  not  fit  the  Ideological 
preconceptions,  they  are  twisted  or  even  sup- 
pressed. Here  are  two  examples  of  twists  of 
my  resolutions:  An  eminent  geneticist  who 
opposed  my  1972  resolution  stressed  that  the 
conclusions  would  not  apply  across  the  racial 
gap.  This  made  my  resolution  seem  racist — 
a  twist  that  helped  dispose  of  it.  News  stories 
about  my  1971  resolution  were  headlined: 
"Race  and  IQ  Study  Barred  by  Academy" 
and  "Shockley's  Race  Study  Rejected."  To 
be  a  heretic  against  the  Ideological  precon- 
ceptions underlying  these  twists  Is  the  only 
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course    I    find    possible    for    a    scientist    of 
conscience. 

Dr.  Handler's  letter  of  May  15,  1972  to  The 
Honorable  John  R,  Rarick.  which  led  to  the 
reesarch  reported  in  this  Summary  Report, 
conveyed  two  unjustified  impressions,  d) 
The  Davis  Report's  Committee  was  set  up, 
not  by  Dr.  Handler's  response  lo  my  resolu- 
tion as  erroneously  stated  In  Dr.  Handler's 
letter,  but  by  the  passage  of  a  subsidiary 
motion  by  a  member  who  regarded  my  reso- 
lution "as  unscientific  and  improperly  moti- 
vated and  therefore  altogether  Inappropriate 
for  serious  attention  by  the  Academy"  This 
subsidiary  motion's  preamble  exhibited 
American  Lysenkolsm  by  using  the  words 
"racists,  bigots,  fanatics.  Injustice,  and 
cruelty".  (2)  Dr.  Handler's  letter  also  erred 
In  representing  my  resolutions  as  calls  for 
sponsoring  my  own  research.  None  of  my 
resolutions  called  for  a  fraction  of  the  effort 
required  of  the  Academy  for  the  Davis  Re- 
port. 

In  Lysenko's  Russia  and  In  Galileo's  Italy, 
heretics  were  silenced  by  lethal  threats — 
and  death.  Heretics  against  American  Lysen- 
kolsm are  silenced  differently.  Research  funds 
are  denied;  Invited  lectures  are  disrupted: 
academic  tenure  Is  wlthlield;  courses  on  dys- 
genlcs are  denied  credit. 

I  believe  that  American  Lysenkolsm  will 
be  eliminated.  Signs  are  already  In  evidence. 
Articles  by  feature  writers  In  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  appearing  In  greater  numbers 
In  the  last  few  years.  So  are  books.  They  ask 
questions  and  oppose  dogma.  I  am  fortunate 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  this  growing  dedication  to  the  search  for 
truth  and  to  express  these  views  openly  for 
the  general  public  In  this  contribution  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  elsewhere.  If  I 
have  indeed  contributed  to  eliminating 
American  Lysenkolsm — and  I  like  to  believe 
that  I  have — my  effectiveness  was  made  pos- 
sible because  our  nation's  founding  fathers 
wisely  made  It  so  safe  for  our  citizens  to 
speak  out.  The  evils  In  the  Russia  of  Stalin 
and  In  the  Germany  of  the  Nazis  would  have 
been  soon  corrected  had  the  basic  human 
goodness  of  their  Intellectual  leaders  been 
defended  by  rlghta  like  our  own — the  rights 
that  oxir  wise  predecessors  put  In  our  Con- 
stitution as  the  First  Amendment. 

The  National  Academv  of  Sciences  Is  an 
organization  of  outstanding  and  capable  sci- 
entists. Save  for  the  area  of  thought-block- 
age upon  which  this  communication  focuses, 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member.  I  am  relieved 
to  be  able  to  state,  as  discussed  In  the  CON- 
CLUSION of  the  Research  Report  that  sup- 
ports this  Summary  Report,  that  some  mem- 
bers are  showing  encouraging  evidence  of 
overcoming  thought-blocks  and  of  sharing 
my  concerns  about  American  Lysenkolsm.  I 
hope  that  this  analysis  will  reach  others  and 
that  it  will  help  to  create  a  new  era  of  true 
scientific  Inquiry  Into  human-quality  prob- 
lems. 


September  7,  1972 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  is  dadcfc-?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  tlieir  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT18 
Thursday,  September  7.  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, all  Americans  deplore  the  sense- 
less murders  of  Israeli  athletes  at  the 
Olympics  in  Munich. 

In  Winchester.  Va.,  a  sampling  of  opin- 
ion of  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community 
was  reported  by  Mr.  Jack  Davis,  execu- 
tive editor  of  the  Winchester  Evening 
Star. 

These  leaders  reacted  with  splendid 
restraint  to  the  outrageous  killings.  They 
expressed  the  hope  that  revulsion  over 
the  murders  might  in  some  way  improve 
the  chances  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Mr.  Davis  also  interviewed  the  presi- 
dent of  the  local  ministerial  association, 
who  called  on  Christians  and  Jews  to 
unite  in  the  effort  to  end  violence. 

As  a  resident  of  Winchester,  as  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  as  an  American  I  am  proud 
of  these  responses  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article,  'Jewish  Leaders  Here  Re- 
act With  Restraint,"  published  in  the 
Winchester  Evening  Star  of  September  6, 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jewish  Leaeers  Here  React  With  Resteaimt 
(By  Jack  Davis) 
The  local  Jewish  community,  stunned  by 
the  slaughter  of  members  of  the  Israeli  Olym- 
pic team,  still  was  able  to  react  today  with 
reason  and  restraint. 

Not  toward  the  terrorists,  or  their  sym- 
pathizers. But  Jewish  leaders  here  voiced 
hope  that  these  murders  could  in  some  w»y 
lead  to  a  national  Middle  East  peace  through 
world  revulsion  over  the  act  Itself. 

Seymour  Barr,  board  chairman  of  the 
Beth-El  Congregation,  said  that  "we  as  Amer- 
icana and  as  Jews  view  with  horror  and  shock 
the  murder  of  Innocent  Israeli  Olympians  In 
Munich  by  Arab  terrorists. 

"The  theme  of  peace  demonstrated  in 
Munich — that  peoples  can  compete  and  re- 
spect each  other — was  turned  into  a  night- 
mare. But  the  Olympic  goal  and  example 
cannot  be  destroyed  through  political  murder 
by  an  unpredictable  group.  The  Israelis  have 
never  yielded  to  terrorist  blackmail. 

"The  West  Germans  are  to  be  respected 
for  their  efforts  to  erase  the  memories  of 
the  Nazi  era.  Arab  nations  generally  have 
condemned  this  terrorism,  and  It  should  be 
the  hope  that  this  night  and  day  of  terror 
might  be  the  catalyst  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion in  the  Middle  East. 

"As  we  approach  the  High  Holy  Days,  we 
will  especially  Include  these  martyrs  of  Israel 
In  our  prayers." 

The  Beth-El  congregation  begins  Its  ob- 
servance of  the  Holy  Days  Friday  at  8  p.m. 
at  the  synagogue  on  Fairmont  .'Vve.  The  syna- 
gogue also  serves  Jews  In  Front  Royal  and 
Strasb\irg.  The  congregation  numbers  about 
45  families. 

Charles  Zuckerman.  Winchester  city  coun- 
cilman and  a  congregation  leader  said  he 
hoped  the  radical  element  among  Jews  would 
not  govern  the  Jewish  approach. 

"We  have  heard  certain  remarks  about  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  believe  this  is  a  time  for  that.  In- 
stead, we  should  do  everything  In  oxir  power 
to  further  peace. 

"I.  for  one.  reje:t  the  Qye  for  an  eye  feeling 
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.«ni.t*lv   especUOly  at  this  time.  It  would 
^^P  !,H  J;  ^trouble  we've  seen  already. 
""^l  ^fy  ho?e  vJe  lon't  go  out  and  «lo  thln«. 
U».t  v^uld^sult  in  the  klUiag  of  more  In- 

'^e'C^'^bert  J.  Donnelly,  president  of 
.>,r^hest^^Fr«lerlck  County  Ministerial 
Uj,  Wlncnesw  ^^      community    was 

.^ILi:?  an^shSed  over  the  situation  In 

**^f  grieve  with  our  Jewish  brother,  over 
♦».«  incident  that  has  taken  the  lives  of  U 
SLS  JlSlstlans  and  Jews  the  world  over 
SSftoBtw^ together  and  pledge  themselves 
^  wward  building  a  world  In  which  vlo- 
^«  U  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  for 
^vrng  the  problems  that  confront  us 
'^'hie  fncldent  In  Munich  helps  us  to  realize 
tiuit  while  we've  come  a  long  way  1^  demon- 
JSTtlng  our  physical  prowess  we've  stm 
?Sen  far  short  of  the  goal  of  true  world 
Kerhood  desired  by  the  God  of  both  the 
Christian  and  the  Jew." 

NO  Arab-related  local  residents  were  avaU- 
»ble  immediately  for  comment. 
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LUCY'S  LETTER 


TIM  LEE  CARTER 


HON. 

OF    KINXnCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 


Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
modem  times,  we  occasionaUy  tend  to 
sense  a  void  that  the  elegantly  spoken 
words  of  our  great  statesmen  in  the  past 
so  adequately  fUled.  We  can  see,  how- 
ever that  the  art  of  fline  oratory  is  not 
completely  lost  in  our  age  and  genera- 
tion In  this  connection,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  submit  the  observations  of 
Lucy  Albright,  which  appeared  in  the 
Glasgow,   Ky.,   Republican.   August   31, 

1972. 
The  article  follows: 

Lucy's    Letter 
(By  Lucy  Albright) 
If  the  public  were  of  the  opinion  that  ora- 
tory at  its  finest  was  of  a  past  era  then  the 
Republican  Convention  changed  their  minds 
ror  there,  before  a  great  American  audience 
It  came  to  life  and  reiterated  the  same  fine 
delivery  as  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay. 
There  has  been  much  comment  concerning 
the  convention  In  the  days  which  have  fol- 
lowed it  and  It  appears  to  have  evoked  ap- 
plause  grounded    in   confidence   among    the 
viewers.  Personally,  I  delight  In  listening  to 
a  speaker  who  has  a  message  and  the  abUlty 
to  deliver  it.  There  are  those  who  were  most 
favorable  toward  the  speech  of  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, governor  of  California.  Others  leaned  to 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  to  Nixon,  to  Barry  Gold- 
water    to  John  Wayne  In  his  drawling  sln- 
ceritv'  and   all  agreed   that  the   one  minute 
speeches  were  packaged  in  truths,  delivered 
in    concise    superiority,    however    this    may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  you.  but  I  favored  the 
speech   of   Splro   Agnew.   I  hear   no   speaker 
anywhere   that   can  equal   his  plain   under- 
standable four  square  delivery  and  his  great 
storehouse    of    a    ready,    unique    vocabulary 
with  a  keen  mind  that  gives  him  rhetoric 
unequaled   by   any   to   convey  his  thoughts. 
Through   the  past  four  years  when  Agnew 
has  held  the  second  spot  in  the  executive 
branch   of   government  he   has  managed   to 
give  respectful  Identity  to  the  office  of  Vice 
presidency  without  ever  seeming  to  take  any 
limelight  "from  the  president  and  thougSi  at 
times  his  words  may  have  had  a  sharp  edge. 
his  fearless  sincerity  has  won  respect  for  him 
and  hta  office.  And  through  the  years  of  de- 
mocracy   the    vice    president's    names    have 
passed  Into  history.  In  moet  parts  as  nonen- 
tities, but  Agnew's  name  Is  a  household  word 
and  the  memory  of  it  will  long  remain. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WIULEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1972 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Co- 
lumbia Journalism  Review  commented, 
in  its  Septwnber/October.  1972  Issue,  on 
a  lengthy  series  publish  by  the  Journal 
Herald,  a  daily  newspwCT  in  Dayton, 
Ohio  which  is  within  my  district. 

I  placed  the  investigative  articles  in 
the  CoitcRissiONAL  Record  on  April  25. 
1972.  They  alleged  a  series  of  shocking 
improprieties  relating  to  a  bankruptcy 
ring  in  Indiana. 

The  Review's  piece  reads  like  a  post- 
script, which  both  the  Review  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be.  Because  of  the  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  since  the 
publication  of  the  Journal  Herald 
series  or  more  accurately,  the  lack  of 
developments — I  insert  herewith  the  text 
of  the  Journalism  magazine's  commen- 
tary: 

Indiana  Papebs,  Pulam  Copt 

In  decades  past.  Journalist*  became  fam- 
iliar vrtth  the  phenomenon  of  national  press 
Intervention  In  regional  stories— often  In  the 
South— when  the  local  press  was  reluctant  to 
do  the  Job.  That  situation  now  occurs  less 
and  less  In  the  South,  but  one  can  find 
variants  elsewhere.  The  Dayton,  O.,  Joumai 
Herald  has  become  Involved  In  a  similar 
situation  on  a  story  for  which  It  croesed  the 

state  line.  ,    „      , . 

In  December.  1970,  the  Journal  Herald 
asked  Keith  McKmght,  an  Investigative  re- 
porter, to  look  Into  charges  that  the  two 
U.S.  Senators  from  Indiana  were  linked  to  an 
Indianapolis  "bankruptcy  ring" — an  opera- 
tion that  vised  bankruptcy  court  proceedings 
t»  enrich  a  choeen  circle  of  lawyers  and  of- 
ficials. In  AprU.  1971,  the  Journal  Herald 
assigned  a  second  man,  Andrew  Alexander, 
to  the  story.  They  worked  for  a  year  before 
their  newspaper  was  ready  to  publish  their 
findings  In  an  eleven-part  series  that  began 
last  Aprtl  10.  ,   ^_^     ..  _ 

The  findings  were  Intricate — Indeed,  the 
series  makes  extremely  difficult  reeding— but 
substantial.  The  stories  claimed  to  conflm 
existence  of  the  bankruptcy  ring  and  charged 
a  great  variety  of  Improprieties  and  iUegal- 
Itlee  They  showed  that  one  large  bank- 
ruptcy was  handled  by  men  who  were  also 
fund-raisers  for  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  In  1968.  and 
that  there  never  had  been  a  complete  ac- 
cotintlng  for  Bayh's  campaign  finances  in 
that  year.  They  also  asserted  that  a  former 
governor.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  iwho  Is  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  again  In  1972),  had  been 
appointed  In  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  In 
which  he  aUegedly  dealt  with  a  company 
linked   to   organized   crime. 

Recognizing  that  Indiana  lay  beyond  Its 
own  clrculaUon  territory,  the  Journal  Herald 
took  care  to  see  that  Its  series  was  distributed 
in  that  state.  Before  publication  It  sent 
copies  to  three  dallies.  In  South  Bend.  Ko- 
komo,  and  EvansvlUe.  It  also  gave  a  copy  to 
the  Association  Press. 

If  the  Journal  Herald  had  thought  that 
these  steps  would  ensure  pubUcatlon  in  In- 
diana, it  was  soon  dlslUusloned.  Not  one  of 
the  three  daUles  \ised  the  series,  nor,  the 
Journal  Herald  found,  did  other  paper*— 
despite  a  detaUed  summary  transmitted  on 
the  AP  regional  wire  each  day.  One  radio 
station — which  the  Journal  Herald  people 
dubbed  Radio  Free  Indiana — caUed  Dayton 
every  day  for  the  latest  Information,  which 
it  broadcast:  the  sUtlon  was  WIBO,  In- 
dianapolis. A  momentary  beam  of  hope  came 
when    the    Indianapolis    Netoa    reprinted    a 


Journal  Herald  editorial  demanding  disclo- 
sure by  Sen.  Bayh;  then  a  court  reporter  for 
the  Star  produced  a  story  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  Indictments  In  the  caM.  But  the  re- 
porter abruptly  was  removed  from  his  beaK 
and  the  Pulllam  newBp^>ers  resumed  their 
silence.  ^.     . 

The  story  did  only  sUghUy  better  on  the 
naUonal  level.  On  the  OB8  program  Face  the 
Nation,  Sen.  Bayh  was  questioned  by  three 
correspondents;  they  referred  to  the  Journal 
Herald  findings  repeatedly,  but  in  the  end 
permitted  the  Senator  to  dlaoredlt  the  story's 
sources  without  forcing  him  to  rebut  Its 
substance.  Two  syndicated  columnists — 
Clark  Mollenhofr  and  Milton  Vlorwt — also 
wrote  about  the  case,  and  there  was  a  further 
brief  flurry  of  attenUon  when  RepubUcan 
Congressmen  from  Indiana  called  for  Inves- 
tigation. 

But  the  sUenoe  in  Indiana  has  left  the 
reporters  deeply  frustrated.  McKnlght  says, 
"Never  In  my  ten  years  of  JournallBm  have 
I  witnessed  anything  so  blatantly  and  un- 
alterably WTCxng.  Tet  my  partner  and  I  are 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  It.  Our  ob- 
jectivity has  since  become  encumbered  by 
outrage,  but  even  if  H  was  not,  the  shouts  of 
two  Journalists,  in  Dayton,  O.,  dont  carry 
very  far." 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  endorse  the  findings 
of  the  Journal  Herald  to  question  the  silence 
across  the  line  In  Indiana.  The  charges  are 
documented;  they  deserve,  at  the  least,  seri- 
ous rebuttal. 


NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   SOXTTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1972 

Mr,  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Midland  Cooperator 
called  to  my  attention  the  views  of  Stan- 
ley Dreyer,  president  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.SA.,  on  the  need  for  a 
National  E>evelopment  Bank.  Mr.  Dreyer 
pointed  out  the  success  of  the  Farm  Cred- 
it System  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  programs  in  rural  areas 
and  urged  the  consideration  of  a  similar 
bank  to  provide  credit  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  which  cannot  be  served  by  FCS  or 

REIA. 

Mr.  Dreyer  describes  the  bank's  func- 
tions this  way : 

A  credit  Instltutlop  to  provide  loans  not 
only  for  rural  and  small  community  social 
projects  but  also  for  the  preeslng  capital 
needs  for  similar  projects  for  low  income 
\irban  dwellers  clustered  In  the  Inner  city. 
The  housing,  health,  and  mass  transporta- 
tion needs  found  in  these  areas  could  receive 
development  loans  that  would  not  only  make 
these  faculties  possible  but— equaUy  Im- 
portant—would aUow  control  and  ownership 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people  they 
serve,  giving  them  the  right  to  decide  how 
and  where  they  are  to  be  used. 

American  society  should  face  tip  to  its 
problems.  We  are  convinced  that  this  (bank) 
will  have  a  major  positive  in^MUit  on  the 
economic  health  of  this  cotmtry. 

I  vrould  like  to  commend  Mr.  Dreyer 
for  his  very  thoughtful  words.  I  feel  that 
he  points  out  very  well  that  there  are 
similar  problems  in  rural  and  urban 
America  and  that  these  proWeniB  neces- 
sitate a  strong,  positive  attack  which 
would  enable  the  people  involved  to  help 
themselves.  As  an  advocate  of  urban  and 
rural  cooperation,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Drey- 
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er's  propofisJ  will  receive  the  careful 
consideration  that  It  deserves.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  the  Midland  Coopera- 
tor  for  bringing  these  views  to  my 
attention. 


LAIRDS  DEFENSE  OP  HIS  BUDGET 
REBUTTED  BY  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NISW    jrKSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  we  have  witnessed  a  growing 
debate  over  the  escalating  military  budg- 
et. Some  would  reduce  the  debate  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  hawks 
versus  doves.  I  submit  that  the  issues  are 
more  complicated  and  should  be  looked 
at  in  terms  of  what  we  truly  need  for  a 
strong  defense  posture,  the  efficient  al- 
location of  resources,  and  the  excesses 
in  the  military  budget  which  can  be  cut. 
In  considerable  testimony  given  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  we  have  seen  the 
tremendous  waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
in  the  military   budget.   Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover,  the  prominent  nuclear  scien- 
tist, has  given  us  some  keen  insights  on 
the  application  of  Parkinsons  law  re- 
garding an  expanding  nonessential  bu- 
reaucracy under  the  guise  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  gave 
reasons  why  he  did  not  believe  our  mili- 
tary spending  was  excessive. 

In  rebuttal.  Dr.  Nasrollah  S.  Pateml, 
distinguished  professor  and  director  of 
the  Graduate  Institute  of  International 
Studies  at  Fairlelgh  Dickinson  Univer- 
sity in  Teaneck,  N.J.,  wrote  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Record  newspaper 
of  Bergen  Coimty. 

Professor  Fateml  compared  the  state- 
ments and  statistics  of  the  Defense  Sec- 
retarj'  with  those  of  the  State  and  Com- 
merce Departments.  His  findings  are 
most  enlightening,  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  Professor  Patemi's  excellent 
analysis  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Laiko's    Detenst    or    His    Bttdcit    Rkbtttted 
BT  State  Department 

(By  Nasrollah  S.  Fateml) 

On  The  same  day  last  week  two  documents 
were  released  by  two  departments  of  the 
federal  government.  They  contradict  each 
other. 

A  State  Department  news  release,  under  the 
heading  "Peace.  National  Sectirlty,  and  the 
Salt  Agreements."  mstde  the  following  points: 

1.  Since  World  War  n  more  than  $2.3  tril- 
lion has  been  spent  on  defense  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Approximately 
81.3  tUllon  of  this  was  spent  by  the  United 
States,  the  rest  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

2  If  the  two  societies  continue  to  grow 
as  projected,  and  If  both  continue  to  spend 
the  same  proportion  of  gross  national  pro- 
duct on  defense,  the  two  countries  together, 
by  the  year  2000,  would  spend  another  $6 
trlUlon  on  armaments. 

3.  According  to  the  "Statlatlca  Abstracts." 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  United  States  Is  spending  8.6  per  cent  of 
her  ONP  on  armaments,  the  Soviet  Union 
8J5  per  cent.  Japan  2.9  per  cent.  West  Oer- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

many  3.5  per  cent.  Prance  4.4  per  cent,  the 
United  Kingdom  5.1  per  oent,  and  Italy  2.9 
per  cent. 

4.  The  present  trend  Is  most  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  considering  other  more  pressing 
priorities,  untenable.  Slnse  the  two  coun- 
tries have  reached  a  level  where  neither  side 
can  start  a  nuclear  war  without  triggering 
Its  own  destruction,  both  sides  should  avoid 
spending  at  current  levels  while  negotiations 
are  continued. 

At  the  same  time  Secretary  Laird  released 
a  long  docxmient  aimed  at  critics  who  con- 
tend there  la  too  much  waste  in  the  defense 
budget.  He  also  made  a  few  personal  obser- 
vations. In  light  of  the  figures  publUhed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Secretary 
Laird's  statements  suffer  from  Inacctiracy, 
misrepresentation,  and  Insensltlvlty  to  facts. 

1 .  Secretary  Laird  says  the  present  defense 
budget  Is  smaller  than  the  Elsenhower  budg- 
et. The  last  Elsenhower  defense  budget,  for 
1960-61.  was  $45  billion.  Since  there  has 
been  a  33  per  cent  inflation,  In  terms  of  the 
current  doUar  It  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  $69.9  billion. 

The  proposed  defense  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent year  la  $86  billion.  If  we  add  to  that  a 
$1.2  billion  supplemental  appropriation  for 
bombing  North  Vietnam  and  $2.1  billion  for 
mUltary  aid  to  Cambodia,  Laos,  ThaUand, 
Korea,  and  Taiwan,  the  total  present  war 
budget  Is  $89.3  billion.  How  can  $89.3  billion 
be  smaller  than  $59.9  blUlon? 

2.  The  Pentagon  apologia  also  states  that 
weapons  procurement  In  1972  Is  only  $300 
mUUon  higher  than  it  was  eight  years  ago. 
The  budget  of  1965  was  $60  blUlon  in  1972 
doUars.  Even  If  we  allow  for  the  present  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  the  total  would  be  no 
more  than  $67.3  billion.  What  happened  to 
the  $22.3  bUllon  difference? 

3.  Mr.  Laird's  argument  that  our  defense 
spending  Is  Insignificant  Is  erroneous.  At 
present  the  United  States  deferise  budget  Is 
42.3  per  cent  of  total,  worldwide  military 
expenditures,  and  37  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
government's  budget. 

The  defense  document  Is  unfortunately 
political  propaganda,  lnt«nded  to  deceive  the 
public.  It  would  have  been  a  great  service  if 
Secretary  Laird  had  given  a  few  simple  and 
frank  answers  to  his  crKlcs"  questions,  and 
had  promised  to  get  our  allies  to  accept  their 
responsibilities  to  cut  fat  from  the  defense 
budget,  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  tax- 
payers, who  are  supporting  the  most  cum- 
bersome, most  expensive  bureaucratic  ma- 
chine In  the  history  of  mankind. 


September  7,  im     I      September  7,  1972 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  E.  T. 
KLAS3EN 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 


or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Postmaster  General  E.  T. 
Klassen  on  his  recent  announcement  at 
Postal  Forum  VI  that  he  will  forgo 
$450  million  in  p>ostage  increases  that 
had  been  originally  budgeted.  This  is  a 
rare  action  for  a  Postmaster  General. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Klassen's  concern  for 
good  service,  while  admitting  problem 
areas,  is  commendable. 

The  Postal  Service  shotild  be  given 
every  chance  to  carr>-  through  on  Mr. 
Klassen's  efforts  with  economy  and 
efficiency. 


REVERSE  DISCRIMINATION 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM 

Thursday.  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  EILBEIRG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  reverse  discrimination  is  becoming 
increasingly  serious. 

This  prejudice  against  persons  who  ar« 
not  members  of  minority  groups  is  grow- 
ing because  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  are  enforcing  what  are 
supposed  to  be  guidelines  as  quotas. 

Programs  designed  to  bring  more 
members  of  minority  groups  into  col- 
leges and  universities  as  students,  facul^ 
members,  and  administrators  and  into 
industry  in  executive  positions  are  being 
used  to  shut  out  other  persons  who  are 
qualified  in  all  other  ways.  These  pro- 
grams were  supposed  to  make  additional 
positions  available,  not  create  quotas  for 
existing  positions. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
very  clear  statement  on  this  problem  by 
Benjamin  R.  Epstein,  national  director 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith. 

ADDRESS    BT    BENJAMIN    B.    EpSTIIH 

In  1949,  more  than  100  college  and  imlver- 
slty  presidents,  deans,  and  admissions  of- 
ficers from  24  states,  and  representatives  of  86 
educational  organizations  gathered  In  Chi- 
cago's Palmer  House  to  flnaUy  face  what  ■wis 
then  a  30-year-old  problem — discrimination 
In  college  admissions.  I  find  myself  thinking 
of  that  meeting  more  and  more  these  days. 

Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  who  was  vice  president 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  chairman  of 
the  conference,  was  the  keynote  speaker.  He 
began  by  saying — "Discrimination  against 
deserving  students  who  want  to  get  into  col- 
lege is  evil.  It  causes  great  loss  and  damage 
to  the  United  States.  It  violates  the  demo- 
cratic credos  which  educators  are  presumed 
to  hold  sacred  ..." 

Dr.  Ivy  was  talking  about  a  quota  system, 
a  device  which  limited  the  entrance  of  mlnra- 
ity  group  students  Into  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, a  device  which  barred  certain  youth 
from  an  equal  chance  to  education  through 
the  setting  up  of  fixed  percentages  of  Jews, 
Negroes,  and  Catholics,  who  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Part  and  parcel   of  the   device  was 
the   use   of    questions   about   religion,   race. 
and  nativity  of  parents  on  application  blanks. 
Now,  23  years  later,  the  use  of  quota  sys- 
tems and  other  related  devices  not  only  in 
college    admissions    but    In    employment  as 
well,  are  again  of  concern.  This  time,  how- 
ever, there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  Irony  In 
the  fact  that  they  are  being   used  in  ths 
name   of   affirmative   action  to   bring  in,  or 
upgrade,   minority   group   members— and — 
minority  groups  today  are  defined  as  being 
women,  blacks.  Puerto  Rlcans  in  some  areas, 
Mexican  Americans  in  others. 

In  other  words,  afarmatlve  action  pro- 
grams aimed  at  bringing  about  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  Amerioans.  are  being  dis- 
torted and  turned  with  increasing  rapidity 
Into  preferential  treatment  for  some  Ameri- 
cans on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  sex.  To  put 
It  another  way.  while  the  Intent  Is  eradica- 
tion of  the  ail  too  pervasive  reality  of  un- 
equal opporttinlty  for  oppressed  minorities, 
the  means  constitutes  discrimination  In  re- 
verse. 

Most  of  the  organizations  represented  to 
this  room  have  actively  pressed  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  affirmative  action  programs 
to  end  discrimination  by  public  and  private 
employers  and  educational  institutions.  We 
have   applauded  the   fact   that   the   federal 


,-mment  has  undertaken  to  sensltlM  lt» 
«°^S^M  Wthe  need  for  such  programs 
~^  thi^  in  re«pon«  to  govenunent  prod- 
^J^lcul^that  of  the  Departments 
«>f*;:^and^«^.  Education  and  Wei- 
°fJ:!^%?erH5POWtog  number  of  contractors 
*"^^un  toUcrult.  train  and  upgrade  mi- 
'^I.tff^D  a^Ucants  and  employees.  The 
'f^^v,KnK  paaSd  for  American  society. 
*^«^l^l|  g^^enmient.  to  tolerate  the 
""*  ,^mictlce  of  racial  and  religious  dls- 
•SatloHr  ^o  app^ach  its  elimination 
jf^^ltii^Mi  Wholehearted  and  vigorous 

°*!^SfSifficuIty.  however,  la  that  there  U  con- 
.H^blTconfusloii  over  the  dUferenoe  be- 
'tS^  ^r^tlve  acuon  and  preferential 
tjSTtment,  between  goals  and  quotas. 
^essence,  affirmative  action  connotes 
aiding  qualified  minority  group  members  to 
Ser  qualified  applicants  for  coUe^  adrn^- 
gl^  employment,  etc.  Preferential  treat- 
X't  on  the  other  hand,  means  to  benefit 
^e,'  without  regard  for  qualifications,  by 
»*cludlnK  others. 

There  is  enough  of  a  pattern  of  episodes 
mvolvmg  student  admissions  and  faculty 
wring  to  show  that  while  the  anU-dlscrlml- 
natlMi  laws  and  regulations  under  which 
^W  operates  do  not  caU  tot  preferential 
Swiunent  or  quotas.  HEW  guWelines  aie 
Smg  implemented  as  If  they  did  caU  for 
sudi  measures.  In  many  cases,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  colleges  and  universities  engag- 
luB  in  preferential  treatment  and  quota 
g^ms  on  the  basis  of  race  and  ethnicity, 
are  doing  so  as  the  result  of  the  position  and 
proddrng  of  HEW  compliance  officers.  In  ad- 
dition, institutions  which  have  adopted  pol- 
icies of  preferential  treatment  on  their  own, 
without  any  HEW  pressure,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  vrtthout  any  corrective 
action  being  taken  by  HEW's  Office  for  Civil 

^x  of  our  groups— the  Antl-Defamatlon 
Lsague  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  the  Jevrtsh  Labor 
committee,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and 
Agudath  Israel  of  American— went  to  Wash- 
liton  to  meet  with  HEW  Secretary  Emot 
Richardson  and  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  head 
Of  the  Office  for  ClvU  Rights.  We  made  clear 
our  concern  and  gave  specific  examples  of 
what  In  our  view  constituted  an  attempted 
remedial  measure  for  past  dlscrlminatton 
which  is  as  deUberately  and  arbltrarUy  dis- 
criminatory against  others  as  what  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  rectify.  ^  ^   ^^ 

How  does  one  define  the  difference  between 
affirmative  action  and  preferential  treatment. 
Let  me  try  through  some  examples. 

In  the  area  of  employment  recrulUng,  It  Is 
affirmative  action  for  a  company,  government 
agency  or  university  to  add  to  Its  recruitment 
schedules  colleges  and  universities  at  which 
gubstantlal  numbers  of  minority  group  stu- 
dents are  to  be  found.  But  It  would  be  giving 
preferential  treatment  if  the  usual  recruit- 
ing schedules  were  abandoned  and  only  those 
schools  which  had  substantial  numbers  of 
minority  group  students  were  visited. 

It  is 'affirmative  recruiting  of  previously 
underutilized  groups  as  coUege  students  when 
high  school  counselors  In  schools  with  sub- 
stantial minority  group  student  bodies  are 
urged  to  refer  graduates  to  a  particular  col- 
lege, or  If  recruiters  address  the  senior  class. 
But  It  would  be  preferential  treatment  If  re- 
cruiting were  limited  to  these  schools.  To  go  a 
step  further,  it  would  facUltate  preferential 
treatment,  not  affirmative  action,  if  college 
appUcatlon  forms  include  questions  of  race  or 
ethnic  background  as  a  means  of  making  a 
selection  of  who  Is  to  be  admitted. 

It  la  affirmative  action  for  an  employer  or 
a  university  admissions  office  to  provide  cwn- 
pensatory  training  or  counseling  for  persons 
viewed  as  potentlaUy  qualified— but  It  would 
be  preferential  treatment  if  such  compensa- 
tory aid  were  limited  only  to  minority  group 
members.  ,^, 

Now.  whUe  HEW  rules  to  Implement  "Non- 
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Discrimination  In  Federally  Assisted  Pro- 
grams" do  not  specifically  caU  for  preferential 
treatment  or  quotas,  but  are  being  widely 
mterpreted  that  way  the  language  of  pro- 
posed new  paragraphs  to  the  federal  reguU- 
ilons  clearly  seem  to  sanction  both. 

For  example,  a  paragraph  which  begins: 
•  This  regtilatlon  does  not  prohibit  the  con- 
sideration of  race,  color  or  national  origin  If 
the  purpose  and  effect  are  to  remove  or  over- 
come the  consequences  of  practices  or  Im- 
pediments which  have  restricted  ...  on  the 

grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 

Or.  another  proposed  paragraph  which 
states  that:  'Even  though  an  appUcant  or  re- 
cipient has  never  used  dlscrlmUiatory  poU- 
cles,  the  services  and  benefits  of  the  program 
or  activity  It  administers  may  not  In  fact 
be  equaUv  available  to  some  racial  or  na- 
tlonaUty  groups.  In  such  circumstances."  It 
goes  on  to  say,  "an  applicant  or  recipient  may 
properly  give  special  consideration  to  race, 
color  or  national  origin  ..." 

There  are  questions  to  be  asked — and  an- 
swered— before  preferential  treatment  be- 
comes Institutionalized  by  default. 

Is  a  non-mlnorlty  Individual  to  be  required 
to  give  up  hU  right  to  be  Judged  on  his  own 
merit?  ^  ,     . 

Is  a  non-mlnorlty  Individual  to  be  required 
to  accept  discrimination  against  himself 
based  solely  on  the  color  of  his  skin? 

By  what  standard  does  one  Jiistlfy  Injus- 
tice against  a  non-mlnorlty  Individual  today 
who  has  no  personal  responsibility  for  yester- 
day's wTongs? 

Because  society  In  general  bears  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  historical  wrongs,  society 
rlghtftilly  must,  and  Indeed  has  begun  to. 
undertake  the  Job  of  righting  them.  This  is 
the  phUosophy  behind  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams designed  to  secure  better  employment 
and  educational  opportunities  for  members 
of  minority  groups.  But  the  aim  of  afBrma- 
tlve  action  should  be  broad  social  progress  in 
achlevmg  racial  equality,  not  the  assignment 
of  historical  blame,  and  then  the  penalizing 
of  specific  individuals  who  happen  to  be 
members  of  the  majority. 

It  would  take  me  hours  to  give  you  all  the 
specific  Instances  of  the  kind  of  penalization 
I  mean,  penalization— and  injustice — taking 
place  right  now  across  the  country.  In  the 
Interest  of  time,  let  me  select  a  few  lUustra- 
tive  cases. 

There  Is  the  experience  of  Marco  DePunls, 
Jr..  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Jewish  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  law  school  of  the  University 
of  Washington.  He  filed  suit  In  the  State 
Superior  Coxirt  in  Seattle,  alleging  that  he 
had  been  discriminated  against  when  he  was 
refxised  admission,  although  he  was  better 
qualified  than  30  of  the  31  minority  group 
members  admitted.  The  University  said  It 
had  rejected  DeFunls  In  order  to  effectuate 
lis  policy  that  preference  be  given  to  blacks 
and  members  of  other  minority  groups.  The 
Court  rendered  a  decision  ordering  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  to  immediately  admit 
DePunls  to  classes  In  the  law  school — which 
It  did,  but  the  university  Is  appealing  the 
decision. 

There  Is  a  form  letter  circulated  by  the 
president  of  Oberim  College  advising  alumni, 
students  and  faculty  members  of  a  new  pol- 
icy adopted  to  achieve,  "a  minority  represen- 
tation among  Oberlln  students.  faciUty  and 
staff  approximately  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  minority  group  members  in  our  national 
population  as  a  whole."  This  Is  a  "numerous 
ciausus". 

There  is  the  report  that  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  Is  Im- 
posing a  25%  minimum  qtiota  for  minority 
admissions. 

There  Is  the  statement  by  the  president  of 
the  State  University  of  New  Tork  at  Old 
Westbury  that  this  new  coUege  Is  embark- 
ing upon  quota-basis  admissions  which 
woiild  result  m  Ita  student  body  becoming 
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reflective  of  the  racial  composlUon  of  the 
greater  New  York  City  area's  population. 

There  Is  the  requ^t  for  information'  con- 
cerning appuoants'  ethnic  IdentlfloaUon  on 
the  centralized  appUoaUon  form  for  would- 
be  medical  students  distributed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  AssodaUon  of  American 
Medical  CoUeges.  ,   .v- 

There  Is  the  case  of  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Boonttmlos  of  New  Mexico 
State  University  refusing  to  consider  appU- 
cants  f ..  r  faculty  posts  because  none  belonged 
to  one  of  the  minority  groups  listed  In  the 
notice  of  vacancies. 

There  Is  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's endorsement  of  a  program  to  demote 
89  adminlBUators  because  of  budget  reduc- 
tions The  program  called  for  demotion  of 
white  admlnlsuators  with  tenure,  but  not 
demotion  of  any  black  or  other  minority 
administrators,    only     two    of     whom    had 

tenure. 

There  Is  the  so-called  afflrmaUve  action 
program  developed  by  the  State  Umversity 
of  New  York  at  Albany  which  requests  deans 
and  department  heads  to  anticipate  vacancies 
over  a  five-year  period  and  indicate  how 
niany  can  be  aUocated  to  minority  members, 
and  also  Instructs  hiring  persoimel  that 
•the  university  wlU  defer  the  filling  of  some 
position*  until  qualified  minority  members 
and  women  are  added  to  the  staff." 

There  Is  the  proposal  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Umversity  of  Wlacousin 
declaring  that  chancellors  of  Individual  cam- 
puses would  be  barred  from  using  employee 
funds  If  they  faU  to  hire  minority  group 
professors  and  administrators  proportionate 
to  their  national  avaUablllty,  or  staff  mem- 
bers proportionate  to  their  local  avaUabllltv. 
The  problean  of  goals  vs.  quotas  is  a 
difficult  one.  When  goals  are  targets,  toward 
which  good  faith"  efforts  are  made,  HEW 
approves — but  what  happens  when  goals  are 
reached,  are  they  then  frozen  and  do  they 
become  quotas? 

But  let  me  not  leave  the  impression  that 
there  are  no  academic  voices  of  concern. 
Perhaps  the  issue  was  commented  on  most 
succmcUy  by  Robert  M.  CNell,  ProXeswjr  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. Writing  In  the  Yale  Law  Journal.  Pro- 
fesor  O'NeU  gave  what  he  called  "substantial 
objections"  to  special  admissions  poUcles. 
"First,"  he  said,  'preferential  admission 
standards  depart  sharply  from  traditional 
Judgments  based  on  academic  ability  and 
performance:  second,  the  use  of  race  and 
ethnicity  as  a  factor  in  student  selection 
violates  the  Constitution;  and  third,  rapid 
expansion  of  minority  enrollments  may  in 
various  ways  harm  the  majortty  students,  the 
mtaoritv  students,  and  the  institutions.  .  ." 

Chancellor  Robert  Klbee  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  set  forth  in.  a  memoran- 
dum the  differentiation  between  affirmative 
action  and  preferential  treatment  in  em- 
ployment. 

•  Our  affirmative  action  policy,"  Chancellor 
Klbbee  said,  'requires  the  colleges  and  the 
central  adnUnlstratlon  of  the  University  to 
develop  affirmative  action  plans  that  would 
overcome  conditions  of  de  facto  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  against  women  and 
mmorltles  where  those  conditions  exist.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  plans  or  their  Im- 
plementation require  preferential  treatment 
in  recruitment,  hiring  or  promotion  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  other  than  merit.  It  Is  our 
overall  personnel  policy,  of  which  affirmative 
action  Is  an  impcstant  -  component,  that  the 
choice  among  candidates  for  hiring  or  pro- 
motion is  to  be  that  candidate  demonstrating 
the  maximum  potential  f(W  meeting  the  Job's 
requirements.  Employment  selection  Is  to 
be  based  primarily  upon  vocational  or  pro- 
fessional competence  within  the  board's  by- 
laws and  thoee  profeaaloQal  BtandaidB  duly 
established  by  constituent  faculty." 

But  more  volcee  of  concern — and  reason — 
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are  nM<le<l  to  halt  the  Imposition  of  new  in- 
justices aa  a  remedy  to  those  of  the  past. 
The  distortion*  of  the  afllrmatlve  action 
concept  are  of  particularly  serious  concern  to 
the  Jewish  community  which  Is,  despite  new 
Interpretations.  stUl  a  vulnerable  minority. 
Jewish  youth  seek  higher  education  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  their  proportional  per- 
centage of  the  entire  population  or  that  of 
particular  geographic  areas  where  they  reside. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  Jewish  youth  go  to 
college,  approximately  400,000.  Are  they  to  be 
turned  away,  not  on  the  basis  of  their  quall- 
ncatlons,  but  solely  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin? 

Is  a,  person  who  has  devoted  long  years  to 
preparation  for  a  career  on  the  faculty  of  a 
college  to  be  turned  away  becaxise  preferen- 
tial treatment  dictates  the  employment  of  a 
woman  or  a  member  of  a  specified  minority 
group — regardleas  of  substantive  qualifica- 
tions? 

Have  we  come  this  far  In  the  long  battle 
against  Inequality  In  opportunity  only  to 
substitute  one  form  of  discrimination  for 
another?  Surely,  this  Is  not  the  answer  to  so- 
ciety's shortcomings. 

The  answer  Ilea  in  a  combination  of  pro- 
grams: 

In  true  affirmative  action,  clearly  enunci- 
ated, strongly  supported  by  the  government, 
and  free  of  the  divisive  effects  of  preferen- 
tial treatment; 

In  universities  expanding  their  facilities, 
even  If  the  expansion  requires  dipping  into 
endownment  funds  or  curtaUlng  less  essen- 
tial activities; 

In  federal  funding  of  additional  education 
(acuities. 

An  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
In  many  graduate  and  professional  schools  Is 
the  Comprehen-ilve  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971.  which  by  providing  dnanclal 
help  In  creating  new  medical  schools,  addi- 
tional facilities  for  schools  presently  In 
operation,  and  in  rehabilitating  existing  un- 
usable facilities,  should  do  much  to  Increase 
the  number  of  places  available — without  re- 
sort to  preferential  treatment  In  admissions. 

The  only  morally  justifiable  position  Is 
that  those  Institutions  of  society  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  past  acts  of  discrimination 
should  make  the  sacrifices.  The  fundamental 
wrong  in  preferential  treatment  Is  that  In- 
dividuals who  have  no  responsibility  for  past 
discrimination  are  made  to  sacrifice  their  op- 
portunities for  self-fulfillment  to  pay  the 
debt  that  society  owes  to  those  previously 
discriminated  against. 

Our  posture  In  this  problem  troubles  me 
when  I  see  the  rise  in  anti-black  sentiment  In 
the  Je-.vlsh  community.  I  hope  we  do  not  feed 
these  racist  views;  we  do  not  lose  our  sense 
of  perspective.  We  must  continue  to  work  for 
the  eradication  of  Injustice  for  blacks  and 
other  minorities. 

In  our  deep  concern  about  reverse  discrim- 
ination, we  must  not  forget  that  society's 
debt  Is  large  and  payment  is  long  overdue.  If 
society  m  general  bears  the  responsibility, 
then  as  members  of  that  society,  we  also  have 
a  role —  to  continue  to  press  for  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans, 
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indignation  at  this  shocking  event.  The 
death  of  any  human  being  is  tragic,  but 
when  the  dead  are  wholly  innocent  of 
wrongdoing,  then  the  tragedy  takes  on 
greater  dimension.  Such  Is  the  case  at 
Munich. 

The  arena  of  sports  competition  of 
the  Olympics  is  quickly  becoming  a 
forum  for  political  and  Ideological  ex- 
pression. The  Olympic  Ideal  was  gravely 
compromised  a  few  days  earlier  when 
the  athletes  of  Rhodesia  were  not  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  games  due  to  the 
lack  of  sportsmanship  of  some  of  the 
African  countries.  Now,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  games  themselves  has  been 
cast  into  doubt  and  athletes  from  all 
over  the  world  find  themselves  cast  as 
political  pawns  for  a  variety  of  causes 
and  movements.  It  has  cost  the  lives  of 
11  Israeli  athletes  who  had  trained  for 
years  for  international  competition. 

By  these  acts  the  spirit  of  the  Olympics 
has  been  threatened.  Without  this  spirit, 
this  intangible  force,  the  Olympics  are 
lost.  We  will  all  be  diminished  by  it  and 
mankind  will  be  the  poorer  for  it. 

A  great  cancer  of  violence  and  destruc- 
tion has  gripped  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  nations  to 
rid  themselves  of  this  disease  of  fear  and 
lawlessness.  Never  has  the  crying  need 
for  international  cooperation  been  more 
evident. 

This  senseless,  depraved  act  by  Arab 
outlaws  in  Munich  casts  a  dark  shadow 
over  those  nations  that  condone  such 
activity  and  which  serve  as  havens  for 
their  organizations.  It  is  imperative  that 
it  be  stopped,  and  we  must  now  serve 
notice  to  all  that  such  barbaric  conduct 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  world 
community. 
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acts  of  a  small  group  of  demented  men 
against  the  Israelis  caused  Spitz  to  be 
flown  on  a  military  plane  out  of  Munich 
heavily  gUEirded,  and  bitter  about  the  lost 
of  11  fellow  Jews.  How  tragic  it  seems 
that  a  man  who  has  reached  the  pinnade 
of  success  of  Spitz  must  be  forced  to  leave 
the  arena  before  the  cheers  have  died 
down.  The  legend  of  Mark  Spitz  will 
continue  to  inspire  the  young  of  the 
world  long  after  the  pain  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  XX  Olympiad  has  left  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  mankind.  Despite  the  agony 
and  the  sorrows  caused  by  these  events, 
Mark  Spitz  deserves  the  commendation 
of  all  Americans. 


XX  OLYMPIAD 


SATURDAY  NIGHT  SPECIALS 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION   1106 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

07  uisatasiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans are  deeply  saddened  by  the  recent 
tragedy  at  the  Olympic  Gtunes,  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  personal  dismay  and 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NXW    YORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  7.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  XX 
Olympiad  currently  being  held  in  Mu- 
nich, Germany,  has  produced  some  out- 
standing personal  achievements  by 
American  athletes.  None  has  been  as  re- 
markable as  the  performances  of 
America's  premier  swimmer  Mark  Spitz, 
winner  of  an  unprecedented  seven  gold 
medals. 

Mark  Spitz  at  the  age  of  22  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  world's  truly  great  athletes. 
Not  only  has  he  won  the  seven  gold 
medals,  but  he  has  also  been  relentlessly 
shattering  all  existing  world  records  in 
the  process.  His  individual  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence has  propelled  the  American  team 
to  its  present  position  as  the  leader  in 
total  medals. 

Even  more  appropriate  is  the  fact  that 
Spitz,  an  American  of  Jewish  faith,  has 
achieved  his  unparalleled  record  in  Ger- 
many, where  only  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  it  was  unheard  of  for  a  Jew  to  be  able 
to  compete  on  German  soil. 

However,  the  tragic  events  which  fol- 
lowed Spitz'  achievements  have  taken 
away  some  of  the  glitter.  The  barbaric 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    C.4LIFORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  register 
my  strongest  opposition  to  the  new  gun 
control  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  August 
9  and  now  before  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— S.  2507,  by  Senator  Bayh.  This 
bill  would  prohibit  American  citizens 
from  buying  any  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  small,  inexpensive  hand- 
guns which  have  suddenly  acquired— «t 
least  in  the  news  media,  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  speeches  of  its  advocates— the 
sinister-sounding  name  of  Saturday 
night  specials. 

Incidentally,  it  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  know  how  many  people  during 
the  past  year  have  actually  walked  into 
their  local  gun  shop  or  hardware  store 
and  asked  for  a  Saturday  night  special 
The  name  is  brilliant  press-agentry,  but 
is  it  what  these  gims  are  really  called? 

How  does  S.  2507  define  a  Saturday 
night  special — especially  when  it's  not 
bought  on  Saturday  night?  It  is  defined 
by  a  point  system  that  puts  the  scoring 
of  the  Olympics  to  shame.  The  bill  sets 
forth  point  scores  for  18  separate  parts 
of  a  pistol,  for  example,  to  determine 
whether  it  is  a  Saturday  night  special. 
By  quite  little  amendments  decreasing 
the  point  totals  for  components  that,  as 
the  bill  is  now  written,  would  take  a  gun 
out  of  the  prohibited  category,  more  and 
more   handguns   could   be   classified  as 
Saturday  night  specials  and  prohibited, 
until  the  purchase  of  almost  any  hand- 
gun by  a  private  citizen  became  illegal. 
And  just  this  is  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  most  vocal  supporters  of  this  bill, 
as  some  of  them  have  openly  revealed  in 
saying  that  they  are  not  pushing  for 
outright  prohibition  of  handguns  now 
only  because  they  believe  this  bill  is  the 
farthest  Congress  is  likely  to  go  in  that 
direction  this  year. 

But  this  bill  is  too  far  for  Congress  to 
go  in  any  year.  Because  a  gun  is  too  small 
and  inexpensive  to  be  used  for  sporting 
purposes  does  not  mean  that  it  is  wanted 
only  by  criminals  or  potential  criminals. 
Gun  controllers  never  seem  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  millions  of  Americans  want  to 
be  able  to  defend  themselves  effectively, 
with  firearms,  in  our  increasingly  crime- 
ridden    cities.    The    capability    of    self- 


^•fense  with  a  handgun  should  not  be 
5S  J>  those  able  to  afford  an  ex- 

'^'^erriT'he  law-abiding  cltl^m's 
rieht  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  or  to  re- 
,;^  him  to  register  his  firearms,  threat- 
^Sfthe  safet?  and  liberties  of  every 
American. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
JON     ROTENBERG 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1972 
Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Represent- 
auve  Jon  Rotenberg  has  served  the  peo- 
ple of  Brookline  for  2  years  as  a  member 
;  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  He  has 
leady  established   himself   as  a  con- 
S  and  capable  legislator,  with  an 
iStense  interest  both  in  the  community 
and  the  Commonwealth.  His  short  tenure 
Ji  the  House  has  prodjiced  an  outstand- 
ine  record  of  achievements,  and  is  evi- 
dence of  both  his  dedication  to  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  problems  of  the  people 
^hom  he  represents.  Recently,  Jon  Ro- 
tenberg received  the  Advocate  Carnation, 
an  honor  bestowed  upon  leading  commu- 
nity figures  in  recognition  of  their  excep- 
tional work.  I  am  today  submitting  for 
the  Record  the  tribute  to  Representative 
Rotenberg  which  appeared  in  the  Jewish 
Advocate  of  Augtist  17,  1972: 
Advocati  Caenation  to  Representative  Jon 
Rotenberg 
Representative   Jon   Rotenberg    (D-Brook- 
llnei  is  presently  serving  his  first  term  In  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  second 
youngest  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  al  • 
ready  has  a  distinguished  list  of  achievements 
to  his  credit.  He  sponsored  resolutions  last 
year  and  this  calling  attention  to  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry  and  asking  for  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  reUglous  free- 
dom everywhere.   He   has   also   participated 
m  demonstrations  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry 
and  in  the  celebration  of  Israeli  Independ- 
ence. Further,  he  was  instrumental  In  the 
passage  of  a  bUl  permitting  credit  unions, 
cooperatives  and  savings  banks  to  Invest  In 
Israel  Bonds. 

Recently,  Rep.  Rotenberg  sponsored  a  res- 
olution expressing  sympathy  and  outrage  over 
the  massacre  at  Lod  Airport.  This  resolution, 
the  first  such  public  statement  by  a  Massa- 
chusetts offlclal.  calls  on  President  Nixon  to 
condemn  all  acts  of  terrorism,  to  urge  Arab 
eovemments  to  abandon  their  support  of 
Palestinian  terrorist  groups,  and  to  demand 
that  Arab  leaders  denounce  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  the  Israelis. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  behalf  or  the 
Jewish  community,  Rep.  Rotenberg  has  been 
active  In  several  legislative  areas.  He  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  Transportation  Commit- 
tee by  his  fellow  committee  members  and  has 
been  active  In  eflforts  to  improve  public  trans- 
portation In  the  Greater  Boston  area.  His 
concern  for  elderly  affairs  is  evidenced  by  his 
sponsorship  of  many  bills  providing  special 
services  and  privUeges  to  the  elderly.  He  has 
also  been  appointed  to  the  new  Committee 
on  Post-Audit  and  Oversight.  Through  his 
work  on  this  committee,  he  hopes  to  be  in- 
strumental In  the  creation  of  a  more  econom- 
ical and  efficient  state  fiscal  policy.  Currently, 
Rep.  Rotenberg  Is  working  for  passage  of  a 
bUl  which  would  create  a  more  favorable  cli- 
mate for  industry  In  Massachusetts.  This  bill, 
which    Is    coauthored    by    Speaker    Bartley, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  establish  an  aggressive  poUcy  toward 
attracting  Industry  to  the  state.  Rep.  Roten- 
berg feels  that  the  best  way  to  relieve  the 
welfare  costs  and  the  tax  rate  In  the  Com- 
monwealth is  to  attract  more  Industry,  which 
would  mean  the  creation  of  more  jobs. 

Women's  rights  and  those  of  l8-year-old8 
have  received  his  strong  support  in  the  re- 
cent legislative  session  and  he  Intends  to 
work  for  more  enlightened  laws  In  thwe 
areas.  Rep.  Rotenberg  was  also  responsible 
for  the  passage  of  a  stronger  antl-shopplng 
law  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  merchants,  and 
he  Introduced  a  bUl  to  establish  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  within  the  state 
to  provide  assistance  to  small  businesses. 

Rep.  Rotenberg  was  born  In  Brookline.  at- 
tended Its  public  schools,  and  Is  a  cum  laude 
graduate  from  Ohio  University  where  he  was 
elected  to  the  "Who's  Who  In  American  Col- 
leges and  Universities." 

Although  he  Is  very  busy  with  his  career 
in  the  Legislature,  he  also  finds  the  time  to 
stay  active  In  a  number  of  community  orga- 
nizations. He  la  a  director  of  the  Jewish  Vo- 
cational Services  and  serves  on  its  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Committee.  He  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Jevirlsh  Committee,  working  on  their 
Legislative  Action  Committee.  He  has  done 
volunteer  work  for  both  the  Combined  Jew- 
ish PhUanthroples  of  Greater  Boston  and  the 
Jewish  Community  CouncU  of  Metropolitan 
Boston.  He  is  on  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'Nal  B'rlth 
and  works  with  Its  Civil  Rights  Committee. 
The  B'nal  B'rlth   Luncheon  Lodge  and   the 
Greater  Boston  Jewish  Historical  Society  are 
other  organizations  which  find  time  In  Rep. 
Rotenberg's  busy  schedule.  He  believes  that 
as  a  State  Representative,  he  should  spend 
considerable  time  working  for  organizations 
within  his  district  as  weU  as  for  state-wide 
groups.   He   served    as   Special    GUts   Chair- 
man  for   the    1971    Brookline    Cancer    Fund 
drive  and  was  this  year's  chairman   of  the 
United  Fund  Drive  In  Brookline.  He  Is  also 
chairman  of  the  Sagamore  District  of  the  Bov 
Scouts  of  America. 
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Governor  Handley  put  himself  Into  life 
by  m^*riTig  other  people's  lives  count.  The 
principles  that  he  worked  for  were  those 
that  mattered  for  others.  The  decisions  that 
he  had  to  make  were  always  tempered  with 
a  concern  for  their  effects  .  .  .  not  for  the 
effect  on  himself  or  his  career,  but  for  aU 
those  who  had  to  live  with  those  declslona. 
Governor  Handley  came  out  right  on  moet 
of  those  decisions,  as  reflected  by  the  mem- 
ories of  him  bs  an  individual  of  warmth  and 
wit  ...  of  conscience  and  compassion. 

Governor  Handley's  62-yeara  were  fuU  and 
vital  ones.  He  made  his  mark  on  his  city, 
his  state,  and  his  nation. 

But  what  an  achievement  in  life  to  be 
recognized  not  only  for  those  mUeetonee  at 
success  .  .  .  but  to  be  remembered  for  the 
real  person  you  were. 

And  that's  how  Harold  Handley  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  knew  him  .  .  . 
and  these  whose  lives  he  touched. 


THE  MUNICH  HORROR  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


HAROLD  HANDLEY: 
MEMORIAM 


IN 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  former  Indiana  Governor  Har- 
old Handley  was  mourned  by  aU  who 
knew  him.  An  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
man,  his  life  and  his  work  is  contained 
in  the  following  editorial,  broadcast  on 
August  31.  1972,  over  Indianapolis  tele- 
vision station  WISH-TV.  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  in  memory  of  my  great  and 
good  friend: 

Harold  Handlet 
It's  a  rare  Individual  who  balances  success 
in  life  with  the  proper  perspective  of  life. 

Harold  Handley  was  one  of  those  people 
who  did. 

The  achievements  he  compiled  ...  as 
Governor  of  Indiana  .  .  .  successful  busi- 
nessman .  .  .  civic  and  community  leader 
...  can  be  enumerated  at  length.  And  they 
shotUd  be  when  you  gauge  a  man's  life  work 
and  look  at  what  he  left  behind  In  the 
world  he  has  worked  to  shape  In  a  better 

way. 

But  If  you've  noticed  those  tributes  .  .  . 
and  this  Is  one  of  them  .  .  .  that  have 
seemed  to  spring  up  almost  spontaneously 
following  Governor  Handley's  death,  you  see 
that  there's  more  behind  his  record  of  solid 
success. 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
none  of  us  anticipated  the  horrendous 
events  which  were  to  occur  at  the  Olj'm- 
pics  on  Tuesday. 

While  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  House  Reso- 
lution 1106,  expressing  the  sympathy  of 
the  House  for  the  Israeli  Olympic  team. 
I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  to  vote  when 
the  roll  was  called.  Instead.  I  was  honor- 
ing a  prior  commitment  to  a  group  of 
senior  citizens  in  my  district,  who  are, 
incidentally,  primarily  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  This  meeting  was  to  have  been 
a  holiday  celebration  for  these  people, 
but  this  senseless  tragedy  marred  the 
spirit  of  celebration. 

All  people  with  even  an  oblique  claim 
to  civilized  behavior  and  individual  ma- 
turity view  these  tralic  events  with  hor- 
ror. It  is  my  belief  that  few  note  these 
happenings  with  much  in-depth  vmder- 
standing.  What  is  really  behind  this 
atrocious  barbarism?  Why  did  Arab  ter- 
orists  seek  out  and  brutally  murder  11 
unarmed  men  engaged  in  peaceful  inter- 
national athletic  competition?  The  an- 
swer lies  in  history  and  in  the  Arab 
mentality.  Both  are  worth  public  exam- 
ination. 

We  must  start  with  an  understand- 
ing of  this  kind  of  persecution,  placing  It 
in  proper  context.  Such  Neanderthal  be- 
havior has  been  common  throughout  re- 
corded history.  Consistently  it  has  been 
meted  out  to  Jews,  who,  far  more  than 
anv  others,  have  been  recipientB  of  the 
rage  of  frustrated,  limited  people. 

When  one  delves  into  the  extent  of 
such  persecutions,  a  feeling  of  mingled 
disgust,  indignation,  and  outrage  be- 
comes overwhelming.  Since  the  Diaspora 
of  the  Jews  began,  they  have  been  on 
the  receiving  end  of  this  kind  of  violence 
on  a  sickeningly  regular,  almost  annual 
basis.  Banging  on  the  door  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  is  no  novelty  to  Jews.  Ra- 
ther, it  has  become  part  of  their  collec- 
tive heritage.  Recent  Munich  events  are 
mute  evidence  that  nothing  has  changed. 
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Throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Jewish 
communities  existed  in  frightful  climates 
of  bigotry.  They  were  blamed  for  every- 
thing that  went  awry,  from  faUing  har- 
vests to  the  Black  Death.  Entire  Jewish 
communities  were  wiped  out  as  a  result 
of  officially  instituted  action. 

Duiing  the  Crusades,  massive  numbers 
of  Jews  were  wiped  out  by  armies  of  the 
faithful  because  of  the  deiclde  charge, 
which  pursues  them  to  this  day,  in  spite 
of  official  church  disavowals. 

During  the  Inquisition,  torture  and 
public  execuUon  were  favored  instru- 
ments for  enforcing  religious  conformity. 
at  Jewish  expense.  Breasts  were  torn  off 
living  Jewish  women  because  "they  gave 
suck  to  unbaptlzed  infants." 

In  Prance,  where  anti-Semitism  has 
always  flourished,  the  modem  era  was 
disgraced  and  shamed  by  the  Dreyfus 
case  An  innocent  man  was  imprisoned 
for  years  on  Devil's  Island  because  he 
happened  to  be  a  Jew.  The  French  Army 
General  Staff  was  unwilling  to  admit  its 
own  guilt  in  a  landmark  espionage  ca^e 
which  tore  French  society  apart.  In  the 
process,  anti-Semitism  of  the  ugliest  sort 
ran  openly  rampant  for  years  through 
French  life.  Emile  Zola  and  Jacques 
Clemenceau  made  possible  the  eventual 
vindicaUon  of  Captain  Dreyfus. 

Would  that  France  today  were  wortny 
of  them.  Instead,  she  sells  weapons  to 
Arabs,  courts  favor  of  oil  states  which 
have  yet  to  cross  the  boundary  of  civil- 
ized behavior  and  harms  Israel  m  any 
wav  she  can.  Almost  everj-one  remem- 
bers how  good  France's  word  was  on  the 
Mirage  planes  she  sold  Israel,  but  never 

delivered.  ^       , .    ,  „„j 

In  Russia,  the  Romanoffs,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Ukranlans,  Poles,  a  Jew-hat- 
tog  arlstrocracy  and  native  citizens  of 
BalUc  republics  maintained  a  300-year 
reign  of  terror  over  millions  of  poor  Jews 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Jews  were  aUowed  the  right  to  die  and 
pay  taxes,  and  UtUe  else.  When  Rusaa  s 
serfs  were  freed  in  1861.  they  found  their 
freedom  existed  in  name  only.  To  drain 
off  their  frustraUons,  the  Romanoff 
regime  deUberateli'  fostered  and  orga- 
nized pogroms  agamst  helpless  Jews. 
Some  such  resulted  in  deaths  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  peoDle.  Often  the 
myth  of  ritual  murder  was  given  official 
credence  by  authorities  to  spur  anti- 
Semitic  mobs  to  greater  fury. 

In  World  War  n.  the  Jews  became  the 
very  first  people  ever  to  become  victims 
of  mass  genocide  on  an  organized  as- 
sembly line  basis.  Six  million  totally 
harmless.  Innocent  people  were  consumed 
in  the  holocaust  of  the  Hitler  era.  Un- 
speakable tortures  were  visited  upon 
them  as  the  world  watched  and  looked 
the  other  way.  closing  its  heart  to  their 
pleas  and  its  doors  to  their  ref  lagees 

Medical  experiments  of  the  most 
grotesque  sort  were  perpetrated  upon 
them.  Many  of  the  worst  oflMiders  are 
still  free  today,  as  recent  Austrian  trials 
show  The  world  knew  sooner  rather  than 
later'  yet  refused  to  aid  them.  Britain 
chose  not  to  bomb  the  Auschwitz  exter- 
mination camp,  which  was  murdering 
thousands  every  day.  for  "technical  rea- 
sons "  The  Polish  undergroimd  watched 
passively  as  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 


fought  against  the  Nazis,  choosing  to  die 
on  their  feet  like  men  rather  than  on 
their  knees  like  dogs  or  cattle  in  gas 
chambers.  In  spite  of  Jewish  pleas,  the 
Poles  did  little  to  aid  them,  and  in  their 
turn  were  delivered  to  the  Nazis  in  one 
of  the  spectacular  ironies  of  history.  As 
the  Poles  fought  the  Nazis  in  Warsaw  a 
year  after  the  ghetto  was  exterminated, 
the  Red  army  sat  quietly  across  the 
■Vistula  River,  awsdting  their  finish  be- 
fore moving  in.  The  Poles  pleader!  with 
the  Russians  as  the  Jews  had  pleaded 
previously,  receiving  the  same  answer 
they  gave  the  Jews:  silence,  no  aid.  and 
eventual  extermination. 

In  those  closmg  days  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Eichmann  negotiated  with 
Joel  Brand,  offering  to  trade  Jewish 
prisoners  for  trucks:  100,000  Jews  for 
1,000  trucks,  which  he  promised  would 
only  be  used  against  the  Soviets.  Up  to  1 
million  prisoners  were  offered.  But  the 
deal  was  not  consummated,  aborting  that 
hope  for  saving  some  remnant  of  these 
agonized  people. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  Israel,  where- 
by at  last,  after  the  world  had  done  Its 
worst  for  20  centuries,  these  tattered 
refugees  reclaimed  their  ancient  home, 
which  they  had  in  fact  never  left.  For 
Jewish  settlement  there  had  remained 
constant  over  the  centuries. 

The  Arab  refugee  problem  was  created 
originally  by  Arabs  themselves,  then  ex- 
ploited and  compoimded  by  Arab  re- 
gimes. The  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  colleague 
of  Hitler  and  Nazi  collaborationist,  was 
religious  leader  of  the  Palestinian  Mos- 
lem community.  Everyone  expected 
Israel  to  be  wiped  out  in  1948.  No  sooner 
had  the  Jewish  state  been  proclaimed 
officially  under  the  U.N.  agreement,  vhen 
five  Arab  armies  crashed  across  her  new 
frontiers.  To  everyone'.s  amazement,  the 
Jews,  fighting  for  their  very  existence, 
prevailed.  In  a  panic,  the  Mufti  and  his 
agents  spread  the  word  throughout  what 
was  then  Palestine  that  Jews  would  do  to 
Arabs  what  Arabs  had  planned  all  along 
to  do  to  Jews.  Frightened.  Arab  popula- 
tions fled,  in  spite  of  frantic  plesis  by 
Jews  for  them  to  stay.  All  this  is  his- 
torical record. 

Since  then,  with  Russian  aid,  Arabs 
have  sought  to  destroy  Israel  twice 
more,  each  time  sustaining  a  greater  de- 
feat than  before.  All  the  world,  even 
Israel's  nominal  foes,  thrilled  to  her  stu- 
pendous ability  to  rise  and  prevail  a^a 
nation  and  people  over  seemingly  in- 
surmountable odds. 

What  we  must  understand  and  place  in 
historical  perspective,  therefore,  is  that 
the  Jewish  people  have  faced  such  odds, 
foes  and  atrocities  In  every  recorded  era 
of  history.  There  have  always  been 
butchering  crusaders,  fanatical  Inquisi- 
tors, bigoted  generals,  maniacal  dicta- 
tors, and  psychotic  assassins. 

Odds  have  Eilways  been  against  the 
Jews.  Decks  have  always  been  stacked 
against  them,  no  matter  what  the  game. 
Instead  of  Eichmann  bargsuning  with 
Brand  on  Jewish  prisoners  for  trucks,  to- 
day the  Russians,  betrasong  their  own 
revolutionary  Ideals  as  usual,  .offer  exit 
permits  to  educated  Jews  for  cash  pay- 
ments. Is  the  principle  any  different?  Has 


anything  changed  except  a  few  speclflcs? 
I  think  not. 

Foremost  among  Jewish  enemies  today 
is  the  United  Nations,  which  could  not 
have  survived  and  gained  significant  ac- 
ceptance \^'ithout  Jewish  efforts.  Today 
that  organization  stands  totally  dig. 
credited  because  it  has  consistently  over- 
looked the  justice  of  Israel's  cause  while 
eagerly  seeking  any  fresh  opportunity  to 
censure  Israel  before  the  world.  Insofar 
as  the  U.N.  is  concerned,  what  belongs  to 
Arabs  belongs  to  Arabs,  and  what  belongs 
to  Jews  is  always  negotiable. 

The  U.N.  totally  overlooks  the  fact  that 
ever>'  Arab  state  where  refugees  hate 
congregated  has  discriminated  against 
them  in  a  far  worse,  arbitrary  manner 
than  any  Arab  has  been  treated  in  Israel. 
Egypt  would  not  even  allow  Gaza  refu- 
gees to  enter  its  territor5-.  Arab  regimes 
found  these  conglomerations  of  refugees 
useful  political  foils  in  their  intematicmal 
game  of  seek  and  destroy  with  Israel. 
Rather  than  seek  to  absorb,  much  less 
educate  and  aid  these  people,  they  used 
them  as  tools,  exploiting  their  suffering 
for  propaganda  purposes.  Meanwhile, 
Arabs  within  Israeli  territory,  after  both 
1948  and  1967,  have  fared  excellently.  If 
we  seek  terror,  it  is  found  where  Arab 
terrorizes  Arab  rather  than  Arab  being 
harmed  by  Jew. 

Terrorist  organizations,  such  as  that 
which  perpetrated  the  Mimich  horror, 
are  composed  of  psychotic  fanatics, 
whose  nationalism  has  been  exploited 
and  fanned  by  those  seeking  to  use  them. 
Their  arms  are  supplied  by  others  hoping 
to  gain  by  their  nihilistic  efforts. 

We  are  witnessing  nothing  less  than 
bloody  public  relations  stimts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  innocent  Israeh  nationals  seek- 
ing merely  to  live  and  function  peace- 
fully. 

The  United  Nations,  as  usual,  ^^ill  do 
nothing  to  prevent  such  atrocities.  What 
is  needed  is  a  no-nonsense  statement  and 
agreement  by  every  nation  that  it  will 
not  allow  such  murderers  refuge  and 
sanctuary.  Airline  pilots  associations 
have  been  demanding  this  for  years,  in 
vain.  Little  aid  has  been  rendered  by 
some  countries,  and  of  course  the  so- 
called  U.N.  has  been  too  busy  passing 
resolutions  condenming  Israel  to  pursue 
such  a  constructive  course  of  action. 

In  the  end,  therefore,  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  people  stand  largely  alone.  All 
they  Insist  on  are  their  rights  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation  with  all  privileges  this  en- 
tails for  their  citizens.  If  these  rights  are 
consistently  considered  negotiable,  as 
Arab  terrorists  have  sought  to  prove, 
and  the  world  allows  It,  who  can  blame 
the  Israelis  for  retaliating  to  preserve 
those  dearly  purchased  liberties? 

The  world  stood  by  when  the  Suei 
Canal  and  Gulf  of  Aqaba  were  arbitrarily 
and  unilaterally  closed  to  Israel,  violat- 
ing all  Uiternational  laws  governing  free 
passage  of  international  waterways. 
Israel  had  to  go  to  war  to  guarantee  her 
rights  there.  Certainly  the  U  JJ.  did  all  H 
could  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  Arab 
thrust  in  1967. 

The  world  has  stood  by  while  assassins 
have  sought  to  deny  El  Al  planes  their 
right  to  utilize  international  air  space 
and  landing  privileges.   Pew  have  co- 


.,»rftted  with  Israel.  El  Al,  and  airline 
nSSS  w  put  an  end  to  these  spectacles 
TSt^J  endangering  lives  of  masses 
nf  Stelly  innocent  airUne  passengers. 
°^^S  to  turii  has  given  such  Arab  mur- 
^.rirs  a  feeling  that  they  could,  with 
E^ty,  violate  the  sanctity  of  O^P  c 
fSlmth  the   attendant  incredible 

'°?Storby  turmng  a  blind  eye  to 
oiiomg  persecution  of  Jews  today  in 
°aXen  different  ways,  has  fUowed  th^ 
W  transpire.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
Se Spectacle  of  public  figures  and  media 
tvucb  Nvrmging  theh  hands  and  bemoan- 
iStl^e  tragedy  of  U  innocent  young 
Ttish  athletes  and  their  coaches  mur- 
Sd  in  cold  blood.  For  once,  let  us  look 
ftt  the  whys  and  wherefores.  Let  us  ad- 
St  that  behavior  and  moral  caUousness 
rf  men  and  man's  institutions  have  al- 
lowed anti-Semitism  to  poison  a  Priceless 
Mtch  of  common  ground  upon  which 
S  and  women  of  varying  backgrounds 
aid  ideologies  have  at  least  been  able  to 
meet  to  athletic  competition. 

Sal  is,  as  I  see  it,  the  underlying 
series  of  causes  of  this  horror.  Away  with 
the    "evenhandedness"     argument     so 
enamored  of  a  few  churchmen,  diplo- 
mats, and  conmientators.  Here  is  toe  re- 
sult of  20  centuries  of  hate  directed  at 
a  tiny  handful  of  innocent  people  whose 
only  crime  is  to  want  to  Uve  like  every- 
OM  else.  If  mankind  denies  to  the  Jews 
that  simple,  elementary  concession,  then 
mankind  seals  its  own  fate.  For  if  we 
refuse  the  most  basic  right  to  any  among 
us,  we  to  effect  deny  it  to  all.  confessing 
our  own  moral  degradation  and  inabOity 
to  rise   above   the   level   of   barbarism, 
where  the  Arabs,  it  seems,  are  perma- 
nently stationed. 
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BEVILL  SPEAKS  TO  MOBILE  HOME 
BUILDERS 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 


THE  OLYMPIC  FLAME  DAMAOm 
NOT  DOUSED  BY  LEFTWING 
TERRORISTS 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PXNN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6,  1972 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vicious 
actions  of  Arab  terrorists  in  Munich  have 
shocked  and  horrified  all  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  grief  of  the  surviving  IsraeU  ath- 
letes, as  well  as  the  loss  to  the  vlctinis 
families,  is  a  heavy  burden  the  world 
cannot  ignore.  These  repeated  attempts 
of  depraved  leftwlng  fanatics  trymg  to 
Influence  world  opinion,  or  Israeli  ac- 
tions, must  be  halted. 

The  one  glimmer  of  hope  to  emeree 
from  the  darkness  that  has  engulied 
Munich  is  that  the  Olympics  are  contln- 
utog.  Perhaps  through  the  example  of 
the  Olympians,  who  vrill  face  each  other 
as  athletes  and  not  as  animals  with  ma- 
chlneguns  and  hand  grenades,  we  may 
gato  the  needed  energies  and  perspec- 
tives to  relieve  world  tensions. 

The  tragic  loss  of  life  was  not  In  vain, 
for  the  Munich  Olympic's  short  reign  of 
terror  served  noUce  on  all  leftwlng  de- 
generates that  they  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we  shaU 
remember  the  supreme  sacrifice  made  by 
that  brave  band  of  Israeli  Olympians. 


or    ALtBAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 
Mr   BE'VILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  an- 
nual  Mobile    Homes    Festival   held    In 
HaleyvUle,  Ala.,  in  my  congressionaldiB- 
trlct.  At  that  time.  I  was  privileged  to 
make  a  few  remarks  concerning  this  last- 
growing  industry.  To  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  some  most  interesting  facts 
relating  to  this  new  industry.  I  insert  in 
the   Record   some   Information  I  have 
gathered  regarding  the  mobUe  home  in- 
dustry: 

MoBiLX  HoM«:  The  Housing  Hiao 

MOBILX     HOMES     riLL     A     HOUSING     PBODUCTION 
GAP 

II  there  is  a  housUig  hero  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  mobUe  homes  Industry. 

During  the  last  three  years  ol  the  decade 
that  ended  In  1970  the  coxmtry  was  to  a  real 
housing   production  shortage   situation,  in 
those  three  years,  there  was  a  net  tocreaae  or 
over    4   million   households   to   the   United 
States.    An    estimated    18    mlUlon   housing 
units  were   removed  from  the  supply  over 
three  years  through  demolitions  and  natural 
catastrophes.    Additional    housing    requU«- 
ments  arise  as  units  are  absorbed  lor  second 
homes  and  vacation  homes,  as  houaeholds 
migrate  from  areas  of  population  decltoe  to 
areas  of  population  Increase  and  as  units  are 
abandoned.  A  conservative  estimate  of  ISO 
thousand  units  per  year  for  the  latter  three 
tvpes  of  requU-ements.  or  450  thousand  over 
3  years  brought  the  total  of  estimated  cur- 
rent requirements  for  1968  through  1970  to 
6  6  mUllon  houstog  units.  It  should  be  noted 
that    the    current     requirements    estimate 
makes  no  aUowance  for  units  to  replace  oc- 
cupied substandard  units. 

Compared  with  total  current  requirements 
for  about  6.6  mUllon  new  hotiBlng  units  ov« 
the  three  years,  only  about  4.6  miuum  new 
housing  units  were  started.  Most  of  the  tmU- 
mated  deficiency  of  2  mUllon  houstog  units 
was  offset  through  shipments  ofbetween  1.1 
and  1  2  mUllon  mobUe  homes.  This  stUl  left 
a  three  year  net  deficiency  of  8  to  9  hundred 
thousand  units. 

To  compensate  for  the  net  houstog  den- 
clency,  there  was  a  decrease  In  the  P«rp«»- 
ta«e  of  avaUable  units  that  are  vacant.  Prom 
tt*  fourth  quarter  of   1967  to   the  fourth 
quarter  of  1970.  the  national  rental  vacancy 
rate  decreased  from  7.0  percent  to  4.8  p«- 
cent,  and  homeowner  vacancy  rate  feU  rrom 
1.2  to  1  0  percent.  These  are  national  aver- 
ages and  to  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
houstog  supply  was  tighter.  In  the  f«)e  oX 
this  shortage,  between  the  end  of  1988  and 
the  end  of  1971.  rents  rose  by  about  13  per- 
cent and  homeownershlp  costs  by  about  37 
percent.    The    Inflationary    impact    of    ^e 
housing  production  shortage  and  the  hard- 
ships  faoed   by   families   would   have   be«a 
much  grater  if  the  mobUe  homes  todustry 
had   not  produced  more  than   one  million 
units  during  1988-69  and  70.  and  an  addi- 
tional one-half  mUllon  units  to  the  stogie 
year  of  1971,  to  rdlBve  the  sltuatton. 

The  h«rolo  service  that  wm  rendarwl  to 
the  country  by  the  mobile  hoBMS  to- 
dustry  r»oelved  recognition  to  Washtogton 
in  an  imllreot  manner.  When  tHe  PUw  An- 
nual Report  on  National  Housing  Goals 
(which  Is  prepMwl  by  the  Department  of 
Houstog  and  Urban  Development)  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  oongrew  (by  tb»  Preeldent) 
early  to  l»fl9.  there  wee  no  role  todloated  tat 
mobUe  luxDM  to  moettng  the  atf^nllUon- 
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unit,  ten-yeer  naUonal  houstog  goals  that 
had  been  established  by  law  to  1968.  In  the 
second  report  Issued  early  to  1970,  however. 
mobUe  home  shipments  had  been  given  a 
role  of  provldtog  4  million  of  the  26  mlUlon 
units  to  be  provided  over  the  decade.  This 
change  to  national  housing  policy  wee  ex- 
platoed  to  two  paragraphs  of  that  l^'^O  r*" 
port  which  I  beUeve  are  worth  quoting.  They 
read  aa  f  oUows : 

"The    mobUe    home     todustry    has    now 
grown  80   large   that   It   can   no  longer  ^ 
ignored.   In  the  early    19608.  mobUe   home 
shipments  totaled  only  100,000  unite  a  year 
and  many  of  those  probably  were  used  for 
vacaUon  or  second  home  purposes.  By  the 
mld-1960's    shipments    had    Increaeed    to    a 
volume  of  200,000  a  year,  but   It   appeM*a 
to  be  largely  a  specialized,  limited  market 
that  was  betog  served.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever   as  costs  of  convenuonal  houstog  sky- 
rocketed and  avaUabUlty  of  mortgage  Siian^ 
for    such    housing    was    severely    curtailed, 
mobile    home    producUon    has    more    thaji 
doubled  to  this  fiscal  years  esUmated  vol- 
ume of  450,000  units.  v,t-^i„  i. 
"Some  ol  this  production  undoubtedly  is 
stUl  only  providing  for  second  homes.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  output  Is  fiUtog  a  very  real 
need  In  the  overaU  houstog  market.  In  1969. 
less  than  6  percent  of  aU  new  conventionally 
built  single-family  homee  sold  lor  leas  than 
$16  000    In  many  areas  across  the  country, 
new  houstog  Is  not  avaUable  at  a  price  of  less 
than  »a6,000.  Many  mobUe  homee,  to  con- 
trast. seU  for  about  •6,000.  Even  after  add- 
tog    the    rental    payments    of    a    moderate- 
priced  site,  the  total  monthly  payments  lor 
mobUe  homes  are  stUl  weU  below  paymente 
on  moBt  conventional  homes.  For  many  mo- 
derate income  American  famUles  the  mobUe 
Home  is  the  only  kind  of  houstog  they  can 
reasonably  aSord." 

USE  or  MOBILE  HOMES 

The  accelerated  production  and  marketing 
of  mobUe  homes  to  the  late  sutlee  was  re- 
flected in  the  1970  Census  of  Houstog  fig- 
ures. In  that  AprU  1970  Census  It  wae  found 
that  1360.000  year-round  occupied  housing 
unite,  or  approrlmately  3  percent  of  ail 
housing  units,  were  mobUe  homes  or  trall- 
ers  Trailers  are,  no  doubt,  a  very  mtoor  part 
of  the  1.860.000  year-round  unite. 

A  decede  earlier,  mobUe  home  and  traUer 
units  totaled  767,000  and  constituted  lew 
than  iVa  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
houstog  units.  The  fact  that  mobUe  home 
units  to  year-round  use  more  than  doubled 
to  number  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  bous- 
ing unite.  U  a  mark  of  the  greatly  Increased 
acceptabUlty  of  mobUe  homes  to  fulfill  hous- 
ing needs  among  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  population. 

That    acceptabUlty    apparently    has    con- 
ttoued   to   tocreaae   in   the   more   than   two 
years  since  the  1970  Census.  As  a  P*"*^^ 
age  ol  total  new  housing  starts  plus  mobUe 
hx>me  shipments,  mobUes  were  about  26  per- 
cent in  1971  and  about  20  percent  to  1970. 
This  year  housing  starts  are  at  record  levels, 
but  mobUe  homes   are   stUl   accounting   for 
between   15  and  20  percent  of  the  total  of 
houstog  starts  plus  mobUe  home  shlpnaeiita. 
Although  a  significant  proportion  ol  the 
approximately      1      mUllon     mobile     homes 
shipped   stoce  the    1970   Census  of  housing 
have  been  probably  put  to  use  as  vacation 
homes   end   for  nonresidential  purpoees,  tt 
Is  quite  likely  that  mobUe  homes  used  ea 
year-round    residences   now    account   for   4 
percent  of  such  occupied  units. 

The  mobUe  home  oonUnuea  to  fill  a  gap 
In  the  homeownershlp  market.  About  84 
percent  of  the  mobUe  homes  to  year-round 
occupancy  at  the  time  of  the  1970  Census 
were  owner-occupied.  Very  few  conven- 
tionaUy  buUt  homes  can  meet  the  economic 
demands  for  home  ownership  being  accom- 
modated by  mobUe  homee.  In  1970  omy  » 
pexx>ent  of  new  oonventtonally  buUt  homee 
to  the  United  States  were  sold  for  under 
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$15,000.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  mo- 
bile homes  are.  of  course,  sold  for  much 
lower  prices  Even  with  more  expensive, 
shorter  term  flnanclng.  the  »7.5O0  mobUe 
home  purchased  with  a  $1,500  downpayment 
win  probably  require  monthly  housing  ex- 
penses that  will  be  about  $66  less  than  for 
a  conventional  $26,000  home  purchased  with 
a  $3,000  downpayment — Including  mainte- 
nance, utilities,  taxes,  and  lot  rental  for  the 
mobile  home.  There  are  millions  of  famUles 
whose  Incomes  are  too  low  to  buy  a  con- 
ventionally buUt  home  (and  too  high  to 
qualify  for  government  subsidized  home 
ownership).  They  continue  to  offer  a  broad 
market  for  mobile  homes. 

The  largest  use  of  mobile  homes  for  resi- 
dences, among  the  few  major  regions  of  the 
country.  Is  In  the  South,  which  Is  also  the 
low-Income  region  of  the  country.  In  1970, 
42  percent  of  the  year-round  occupied  mo- 
bile homes  were  In  the  South,  although  that 
region  accounted  for  only  31  percent  of  all 
housing  units  In  the  country.  Although 
California  was  the  State  with  the  greatest 
number  of  mobile  homes  In  1970.  over  158,- 
000.  Florida  was  close  behind  with  152.000. 
In  recent  years,  however,  Florida  has  been 
the  leading  State  Into  which  mobile  home 
units  have  been  shipped,  and  Texas,  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  have  also  been  leading 
markets  for  mobile  homes. 


INCREASTD    MARKST    APPEAL    OF    MOBILX    HOMES 

The  marketability  of  the  mobUe  home  has 
improved  not  only  because  It  Alls  a  gap  In 
the  lower-cost  segment  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket, but  also  because  the  changing  nature 
of  the  product  has  Increased  Its  utility  and 
appeeJ.  both  as  a  year-round  residence  and 
as  a  vacation  home.  Longer  and  wider  units 
are  accounting  tor  an  Increasing  proportion 
of  mobile  home  units  sold  with  each  passing 
year.  The  10-foot-wlde  unit  was  Introduced 
in  1954  and  by  1958  about  70  percent  of  the 
units  shipped  were  in  10-foot  widths.  By 
1960  about  98  percent  were  10  feet  wide.  In 
the  19flO's  the  12-root-wlde  unit  was  Intro- 
duced, and  the  12  x  60  foot  model  Is  still  the 
leading  one  sold  today,  giving  720  square  feet 
of  space,  about  the  same  as  a  small  apart- 
ment. In  recent  years,  double-wldes  have 
been  introduced,  permitting  two  12-foot-wlde 
units  at  a  50  to  60  foot  length,  to  provide 
about  1.400  to  1.500  sq.  ft.  of  living  space, 
which  Is  more  than  In  small  conventlonsUly 
built  homes. 

The  mobile  home  Industry  has  also  done 
an  en^neerinE  Job  which  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  excellent  In  the  b\illt-ln 
plumbing  and  furniture  that  It  provides  In 
Its  units.  Larger,  more  expensive  units  have 
made  It  possible  to  Include  dishwashers, 
laundry  units,  air  conditioners  and  other 
custom  Items  which  enhance  the  competitive 
position  of  mobile  homes  vls-a-vls  conven- 
tionally built  homes. 

WHO   ARE  THE   MOBILE  HOME  OWNERS? 

What  types  of  families  buy  mobile  homes? 
.\  profile  of  the  mobile  home  owners  was  pro- 
vided by  a  1970  sur^-ey  of  1,280  owners  con- 
ducted In  four  northern  and  four  southern 
metropolitan  areas.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  owners  were  found  to  be  under  35  years 
of  age,  including  one-quarter  that  were  under 
25.  Two-person  households  occupied  35  per- 
cent of  the  mobile  hemes  and  another  27 
percent  were  occupied  by  three-person  house- 
holds. Only  25  percent  consisted  of  four  or 
more  persons,  and  9  percent  of  the  units 
were  occupied  by  one  person.  The  average 
family  income  was  about  87.500.  Only  3  per- 
cent iiad  Incomes  below  $3,000  and  16  percent 
had  incomes  of  over  $10,000. 

ThU  survey  thus  Indicated  that  young  fam- 
ilies— who  generally  also  have  modest  In- 
comes— are  the  mainstay  of  the  market  for 
mobile  homes.  This  segment  of  the  house- 
hold population,  moreover.  Is  the  fastest 
growing.  Between  1970  and  1980,  the  number 
of  households  headed   by  persons  under   35 
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years  of  age  Is  projected  to  Increase  from 
16.6  to  25  million.  A  significant  proportion 
of  the  8  to  9  million  new  young  famUles  will 
be  In  the  market  for  mobile  homes.  Further- 
more, many  of  the  present  mobile  home  own- 
ers will  be  In  the  market  for  a  newer  mobile 
home.  The  1970  sur^'ey  showed  that  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  mobUe  home  owners 
had  previously  lived  Ln  a  mobile  home.  To 
sum  It  up.  a  continued  expansion  of  the  mo- 
bUe home  market  is  Indicated. 

LAND    AND    ENVIRONMENT     rOB     MOBILE     HOMES 

There  have  been  predictions  that  mobile 
home  sales  and  production  wUl  have  to  level 
off  because  of  a  shortage  ot  available  sites 
for  mobile  homes.  In  many  localities  there 
are  restrictions  which  preclude  the  estab- 
liahment  of  mobUe  home  parks.  A  good  deal 
of  such  local  resistance  to  mobUe  homes  is 
linked  to  the  Image  that  was  created  years 
ago  by  older  mobile  home  parks  that  were 
largely  unplanned  and  unimproved. 

The  situation  has  been  changing  signifi- 
cantly, however,  and  the  change  should  over- 
come much  of  the  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  mobUe  home  parks  that  provide 
"pads."  The  Mobile  Home  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation is  trying  to  encourage  the  design 
of  adequate  parks  by  providing  a  free  con- 
sulting service  and  providing  for  architec- 
tural or  engineering  fees  at  cost.  In  some 
areas  mobile  home  parks  are  being  developed 
to  provide  planned  communities.  Such  parks 
offer  a  "pad"  or  concrete  patio  for  each  mo- 
bile home  owner,  with  hook-ups  for  water, 
sewer,  gas  or  electricity.  Better  planned 
parks  also  have  cable  television,  landscaping, 
recreational  facilities,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, laundromats  and  some  shopping  facil- 
ities. Such  well-designed  parks  wlU  help  to 
make  mobile  home  communities  acceptable. 
They  will  also  make  mobile  home  living  more 
attractive. 

FINANCING 
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The  growth  of  the  mobile  home  market 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  Improving  avail- 
ability of  financing  for  mobile  home  pur- 
chasers. Unlike  conventionally  built  homes, 
which  are  financed  with  long-term  mort- 
gages, the  mobile  home  Is  financed  under  a 
conditional  sales  contract  originated  by  the 
dealer  who  sells  the  mobile  home,  and  then 
sells  the  5.  7  or  10  year  Installment  loan, 
generally  to  a  bank  or  finance  company.  The 
loans  are  generally  of  the  add-on  type,  that 
Is  the  amount  represented  by  the  "add-on" 
Interest  percentage  Is  added  to  the  purchase 
price  to  form  the  total  repayable  debt.  Con- 
sequently a  6  percent  add-on  loan  makes  for 
a  true  annual  Interest  rat«  of  about  U  per- 
cent; a  64  percent  add-on  means  a  true  In- 
terest rate  of  about  12V2  percent,  etc.  Al- 
though such  true  Interest  rates  are  much 
higher  than  mortgage  Interest  rates,  funds 
for  such  loans  have  generally  been  available 
even  when  funds  for  regulfu-  mortgage  loans 
were  tight. 

As  the  volume  of  mobUb  home  financing 
has  grown,  there  has  been  Increased  com- 
petition from  financial  institutions  to  obtain 
the  business.  At  the  same  time,  the  durabil- 
ity of  mobile  homes  for  upward  for  10  years 
has  become  established.  Consequently,  the 
loan  terms  have  been  extended  to  longer 
maturities,  reducing  required  monthly  pay- 
ments. Years  ago,  the  standard  mobUe  home 
loan  was  for  5  years.  Today,  7  years  loans 
are  the  common  maturity,  and  there  is  an 
Increasing  number  of  10  year  mobile  home 
loans. 

The  trend  toward  longer  maturities  for 
mobile  home  loans  has  been  helped  by  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  opened  up  new  sources 
of  flnanclnz.  The  Housing  Act  of  1968  em- 
powered savings  and  loan  associations  to 
make  mobile  home  loans.  In  late  1968.  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Issued  regu- 
lations to  permit  associations  under  Its  Juris- 
diction to  Invest  up  to  6  percent  of  their 
assets  In  mobile  home  loans  of  up  to  12  years 


for  a  new  unit  and  up  to  8  years  Tor  a  uMd 
unit.  Furthermore,  such  loans  could  cover 
close  to  the  full  cost  of  the  unit. 

In  the  Houalng  Aot  of  1969,  the  Federal 
Housing  AdmlnlBtratlon  was  authorized  to 
insure  loans  on  mobile  homes.  The  loans 
could  be  for  an  amount  of  up  to  $10,000,  with 
a  12-year  maturity,  and  a  true  annual  in- 
terest rate  that  could  not  exceed  between 
about  8  and  IOV2  percent,  depending  upon 
the  amount  and  maturity.  Amendments  in 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  ot 
1970.  designed  to  accommodate  the  financ- 
ing of  "doublewldth"  mobile  homes  pro- 
vided that  insured  loan  amoAints  may  be  up 
to  $15,000  and  maturities  up  to  15  years  la 
the  case  of  a  double  width  hiome  composed 
of  two  or  more  modules. 

The  limitations  upon  the  Interest  rates  for 
FHA-lnsured  mobile  homes  kept  that  pro- 
eram  from  being  effective  when  market  in- 
terest rates  were  high  in  1969  and  1970.  The 
program  began  to  pick  up  In  1971-72.  how- 
ever  as  the  level  of  other  interest  rates  de- 
clined. By  the  end  oT  the  first  quarter  of  1973 
a  total  of  7,300  mobile  home  leans  had  been 
insured  by  FHA. 

The  pendlnK  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of'  1972.  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
March  2,  would  also  permit  the  insured  loans 
to  cover  the  additional  cost  of  site  prepara- 
tion, and  allow  up  to  $5,000  of  the  loan  for  an 
undeveloped  lot  or  up  to  $7,500  for  a  devel- 
oped lot.  (A  companion  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Banking  a-d  Currency 
Committee  does  not  contain  such  modifica- 
tions of  existing  authority,  but  there  should 
be  little.  If  any.  objection  to  adoption  ot  the 
Senate  liberalizations  before  the  bill  is  en- 
acted.) 

Under  an  Act  approved  October  23,  1970, 
the  Veterans  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
guarantee  a  loan  up  to  $10,000,  repayable  over 
12  years  to  an  eligible  veteran.  The  loan  may 
Include  an  additional  $5,000  for  the  purcha«e 
and  preparation  of  a  mobile  home  site.  The 
VA  Is  also  authorized  to  make  direct  loans. 
The   Administrator   of   Veterans   Affairs  was 
authorized  to  establish  a  maximum  interest 
rate  that  he  deemed  necessary  to  assure  a 
reasonable  supply  of  mobUe  home  financing. 
The  rate  established  Is  10.75  percent  for  that 
part  of  the  loan  to  finance  the  mobile  home 
purchase  and  7.0  percent  for  that  part  used 
to  finance  the  purchase  and  preparation  ot 
the  lot.  The  latter  Interest  rate  Is  the  same 
as  the  maximum  Interest  rate  on  VA-guaran- 
teed  regular  home  loans  and  would  change 
as  that  rate  changes.  More  than  7,000  appli- 
cations for  mobUe  home  loan  guarantees  have 
been  received  bv  the  VA  and  they  have  been 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  more  than  600  per 
mionth  in  1973. 

The  FHA  (HUD)  has  for  a  number  of  years 
had  authority  to  Insure  mortgages  on  mobUe 
home  courts  under  Section  207  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  The  loans  must  be  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  construction  or  re- 
habilitation   of    mobile    home    courts.    The 
maximum  loan  amount  for  a  mortgage  is  $1 
mlUlon.  but  not  to  exceed  $2,500  per  mobUe 
home  space.  The  latter  amount  may  be  in- 
creased  by    up   to   45    percent   In   high  cost 
areas.  Loan  amounts  may  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  value  of  land  pltis  im- 
provements after  completion  of  construction 
or  rehabilitation.  Maximum  loan  maturity  Is 
20  years  or  three-fourths  of  the  remaining 
economic  life  of  the  property  whichever  Is 
less.  The  maximum  Interest  rate  Is  the  same 
as  for  FHA  multifamlly  project  mortgages, 
currently   7.0   percent.   The   borrower  must 
also  pay  a  mortgage  Insurance  premium  of 
one  half  of  one  percent  which  goes  Into  the 
FHA  Insurance  fund.  Activity  under  the  pro- 
gram has  been  limited,  but  It  should  be  In- 
creasingly helpful  in  financing  the  develop- 
ment of  mobile  home  parks  to  provide  sites. 

MOBILE  HOMES  IN  THE  ECONOMT 

Mobile  home  sales  are  now  running  at  an 
annual  rate  roughly  $4  bUllon.  Since  they 


-  msetlns  market  demands  which  cannot 
"*^by  fhTregular  home  buUding  indus- 
^JvTbe  prJductton  and  sale  of  mobUe  home, 
f'kf  addition  to  the  ecanowy  which  has 
LTa^ded  only  by  virtue  of  this  Industry. 
Tj^tZ  to  the  hundreds  of  thousan*^ 
i^p^yed  in  the  direct  production  of  mobUe 
^mes  there  are  also  many  thousands  em- 
nS  in  the  production  of  materials  and 
SSne-ts  that  go  into  the  homes,  in  the 
?^es  financing  and  transportation  of  the 
^mes  It  is  a  major  American  industry  wh  ch 
TuT^ntlnue  to  grow  because  It  Is  meeting 
a  need  of  the  American  people  at  a  price  they 
can  afford  to  pay. 


CHIEF  CHARLES  F.  PEGG  RETIRES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7.  1972 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  day  brings  someone's  retirement 
from  a  long  and  successful  career.  Each 
such  occasion  reminds  us  of  the  inexora- 
ble passing  of  time,  but  during  an  era 
when  the  role  of  the  law  enforcement 
officer  has  become  much  more  important 
in  all  our  communities,  the  retirement  of 
a  persOTi  who  has  devoted  an  entire  ca- 
reer to  the  service  of  a  single  cOTimunity 
during  these  troubled  years  is  worthy  of 
more  than  local  notice. 

This  month  marks  the  retirement  of 
Charles  F.  Pegg  as  chief  of  police  of  the 
city  of  East  Lansing  after  33  years  o. 
service.  Chief  Pegg  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
modem  police  methods.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  "students  at  the  PoUce  Admin- 
istration School  at  then  Michigan  State 
CoUege.  and  he  joined  the  East  Lansing 
Police  Department  while  still  a  student. 
He  also  worked  with  the  Michigan  State 
Police,  and  later  earned  a  master's  de- 
gree in  liis  field.  He  has  been  chief  of 
the  East  Lansing  police  for  the  past  26 
years.  ^        ,, 

In  these  days  when  we  have  too  often 
seen  our  police  and  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation arrayed  against  each  other.  Chief 
Pegg  and  his  associates  can  take  real 
satisfaction  in   the  support  they  have 
enjoyed  and  earned  from  virtuaUy  the 
entire  East  Lansing  community.  Such  a 
uniformly  good  police-community  rela- 
tionship deserves  commendation  at  any 
time,  but  especially  when  it  includes  a 
40.000  member  university  student  body. 
It  is  directly  attributable,  I  beUeve,  to 
the  high  standards  of  professionalism 
which  Chief  Pegg  has  helped  develop  and 
insisted  upon.  It  is  also  attributable  to 
his  friendly  and  understanding  nature. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  special 
pleasure  in  saluting  this  dedicated  public 
ofacial,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  mil  be 
teaching  at  Lansing  Community  College 
where  young  people  will  have  the  benefit 
of  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. I  should  like  to  include  as  a  part 
of  m>'  remarks  the  news  story  concern- 
ing the  announcement  of  his  retirement, 
which  appeared  in  the  State  Journal  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  on  August  29,  1972,  and 
the  editorial  recognition   accorded  his 
years  of  service  by  the  same  publication 
on  the  following  day: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

East  Lansino  Police  Chief  Pego  Retirm 

(By  Helen  Clegg  and  MlUlcent  Lane) 
Charles   P.    Pegg,   who   started   out    as    a 
patrolman  In  a  five-man  force  and  became 
head  of  Ernst  Lansing's  64-man  department, 
l-^s  resigned  as  chief  of  police. 

He  will  take  his  33  years  police  work  into 
the  classroom  at  Lansing  Community  College 
to  benefit  thoee  who  would  enter  law  enforce- 
nient.  .,  ^ 

Pegg  57,  submitted  his  resignation  Mon- 
day to  City  Manager  John  M.  Patriarche  who 
accepted  it  with  regret.  Patriarche  has  sole 
responslbUlty  for  naming  a  new  police  chief. 
Pegg's  resignation  becomes  effective  Sept. 
15.  He  marks  his  26th  year  as  police  chief 
Friday.  He  Is  eligible  for  retirement  benefits 
from  the  city  of  East  Lansmg. 

Patriarche  said  he  had  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  Pegg  as  an  individual  and  a 
police  ofQcer. 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  have  part  of  the  team 
break  up  when  both  of  us  have  been  here  33 
years,"  the  city  manager  said. 

"Pegg  has  done  a  tremendous  and  effective 
Job,  much  more  than  many  people  in  this 
community  realize.  There  Is  no  way  the  city 
can  ever  repay  him  for  the  many  hours  he 
has  spent  in  service  to  the  conununity." 

Pegg  Joined  the  East  Lansing  police  force 
in  1939,  but  police  work  was  not  new  to  him. 
He  was  reared  with  a  police  background. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the 

municipal  court  In  Lansing  and  his  uncle  was 

a  municipal  Judge.  He  was  one  of  the  first  10 

men  to  major  in  a  new  Police  Administration 

School  at  the  then  Michigan  State  CoUege. 

While  In  college,  he  worked  as  a  clerk  with 

the  East  Lansing  Police  Department.  During 

hla    last    year-and -one -half    of    college,    he 

worked  with  the  Michigan  State  Police  for 

further  education  and  practical  experience. 

Somewhat  ahead  of  him  In  the  same  group 

was  Arthur  F.  Brandstatter.  who  today  heads 

the  School  of  Criminal  Jtistlce  at  Michigan 

State  University  and  whom  Pegg  credits  with 

much    of    the    emphasis    on    education    for 

Michigan  policemen  today. 

In  his  early  years  as  a  policeman.  Pegg  also 
was  a  reserve  officer  m  the  Army  ROTC  and 
In  April,  1941,  he  went  Into  active  duty  with 
the  corrections  and  rehabUltatlon  program. 

He  rejoined  the  East  Lansing  poUce  In 
December.  1945.  and  became  a  lieutenant 
a  month  later.  The  following  September,  he 
became  chief. 

When  Pegg  had  been  on  the  Job  as  chief 
25  years,  he  reflected  In  an  Interview  on  the 
changes  he  has  seen  In  police  work. 

"The  big  change  that  has  come  about  In 
police  work  Is  the  emphasis  on  individual 
rights  In  a  stronger  sense  than  we  have  ever 
had  before,"  he  said. 

"A  lot  of  people  lay  the  new  emphasis  on 
liberties  of  the  Individual  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  (Chief  Justice  Earl)  Warren  (U£.  Su- 
preme) Court.  But,  I  think  It  started  ahead 
of  that  even  back  in  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  time,  when  some  of  the  social 
needs  of  people  began  to  be  emphasized.  I 
think  we  became  Involved  with  people  ahead 
of  Institutions  then." 

Now.  Pegg  believes,  closer  attention  Is 
paid  by  law  enforcement  officers  and  courts 
to  assure  that  constitutional  guarantees  for 
Individuals  are  carried  out. 

Police  also  can  no  longer  arrest  a  person 
for  a  misdemeanor  without  a  warrant  or 
unless  they  have  witnessed  the  offense. 

"Otherwise."  said  Pegg,  "we  would  be  vio- 
lating the  guy's  rights  as  well  as  being  tech- 
nically in  error." 

The  new  restraints  and  changes  In  ways 
of  law  enforcement  have  forced  police  "to  do 
a  total,  complete  Job  of  investigation,"  Pegg 
opined.  ,.       .       _. 

For  the  most  part,  he  added,  police  depart- 
ments are  now  completing  their  Investiga- 
tion, seeking  warrants  for  arrests,  then  ac- 
tually making  the  arrests. 
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Changes  In  law  enforcement  also  h»Te 
made  procedures  clearer,  technlcaUy,  he  said. 

Pegg  believes  OallforiUa  and  Michigan  have 
the  highest  levels  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States,  largely  because  of  advance 
training  and  education  requirements  for 
their  poUce. 

■There  has  to  be  an  Improvement  m  tne 
minimum  education  standard  for  police," 
Pegg  said,  "because  the  whole  educational 
level  of  the  population  Is  Increasing.  That  Is 
ivista  fact  of  life.  ' 

"Political  botmdarlee  are  imaginary  lines 
and  crime  doesn't  happen  by  boundaries,"  he 

Pegg  himself  has  earned  a  master's  degree 
at  MBU  during  the  years  he  has  be«i  a  po- 
liceman. He  has  been  teaching  at  Lansing 
Community  CoUege,  also  ,.  ,   ,, 

Beginning  Bept.  18.  he  goes  to  work  fuU 
time  at  LCC  as  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Management  and  Marketing 
to  teach  courses  In  law  enforcement. 

He  probably  wUl  teU  his  classes  some 
DhUosophlcal  views  he  aU^ed  In  his  Inter- 
view last  year  on  his  25th  anniversary  as 
chief.  He  spoke  then  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages   of   police   work: 

•■I  think  one  of  the  big  disadvantages  is 
seeing  a  bunch  of  coUege  kids  get  a  record 
for  some  damn  fool  shoplifting  charge  and 
other  charges  which  result  In  their  being 
arrested,  held  in  JaU,  and  appearing  in  court. 
If  they  wotUd  use  their  darned  heads,  it 
would   never    happen. 

"It  bothers  me  because  they  don't  know 
what  they're  getting  Into.  For  a  28-oent  pen, 
they  face  a  lousy  life." 

But  of  the  disadvantages.  Pegg  then  also 

said : 

"One  of  my  loiisy  attitudes  Is  that  I 
didn't  get  drafted,  and  if  I  don't  like  It  I 
can   get   out  any   time." 


CBAai.Es  F.  Peoo 
The  resignation  of  PoUce  Chief  Charles  E. 
Pegg  Monday  marks  the  end  of  a  long  and 
outstanding  career  in  law  enforcement  and 
is  a  loss  for  the  citizens  of  East  Lansing. 
Chief  Pegg.  who  has  served  in  that  post  for 
33  years,  has  earned  a  deserved  reputation 
for  calm  and  efficient  leadership  In  his  field 
and  gained  the  admiration  of  many  through- 
out the  state  of  Michigan. 

But  it  can  be  added  that  East  Lansing's . 
loss  will  ai&o  be  a  gain  for  the  entire  area. 
Chief  Pegg  has  announced  that  he  expects 
to  Join  the  staff  of  Lansing  Community  Col- 
lege this  fail  as  an  instructor  in  classes  de- 
signed for  thoee  entering  the  law  enforce- 
ment field.  We  offer  our  congratulations  to 
Chief  Pegg  for  his  long  and  outstanding 
service    to  his  community. 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  MUNICH 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

OF    N'XW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 
Mr.  HELSTOSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  recently  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
brutal  spectacles  in  recent  memory,  the 
killing  of  11  members  of  the  Israeli 
Olympic  team  participating  in  the  XX 
Olympiad  at  Munich. 

■Words  carmot  describe  the  senseless 
murder  of  these  Iwaelis  by  Arab  terror- 
ists, and  people  everywhere  are  shocited 
by  this  barbarism.  ,  , .    .v. 

At  Dachau  there  is  a  memorial  to  those 
Jews  who  lost  their  lives  during  World 
War  n  at  the  hands  of  HlUer  barbarism. 
The  memorial  states  "Never  again." 
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We  should  do  everything  possible  to 
insure  that  never  again  will  we  allow 
such  acts  of  brutality  to  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  the  families  of  the  slain  Is- 
raelis and  to  the  people  of  Israeli  on  their 
tragic  loss. 

Tomorrow  at  sunset  will  be  Rosh  Has- 
h&nah,  the  Jewish  New  Year.  I  join  with 
my  Jewish  friends  ii\  prayer  and  pray 
that  this  year  will  bring  peace  to  Israel 
and  that  we  will  never  again  see  such 
a  tragic  and  sorrowful  event  occur. 


NORTH  VIETNAMESE  DIKES 

HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OW    CALjrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  7,  1972 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  congressional  recess,  news- 
paper articles  in  the  Montreal  Star  and 
the  French  periodical  Le  Monde  of 
August  18,  1972  discussed  eyewitness  ac- 
coimts  of  the  results  of  the  American 
bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  dikes.  A 
copy  of  the  Montreal  Star  article  and  a 
rough  translation  of  the  Le  Monde  arti- 
cle follow: 

[Prom   the    Montreal    8t»r.    Atig.    17,    1972] 
OcoGBAPHKRS  Rap  Dikx  Biasti 
(By  Norman  Paacoe) 
Bombing  of  dikes  In  North  Vietnam  was 
deplored    here    yerterday    by    a    group    of 
geographers    attending    the    a2nd    Interna- 
tional Geographical  Congreea. 

The  group  deacrlbed  the  environmental 
damage  r»Bultlng  from  deetruotion  ot  the 
dlkea  and  pleaded  lor  It  to  be  stopped  "In 
the  name  ol  humanity." 

Baruch  Boxer  of  Rutgers  University,  a  spe- 
elaliat  In  the  agricultural  landscapes  of 
China,  said  the  American  people  were  being 
deceived  about  the  sOecta  and  extent  of  de- 
struction caused  by  bombs  dropped  from 
UjS.  aircraft. 

••I  believe  that  If  the  American  people 
knew  the  full  story  most  of  them  could  not 
sanction  or  tolerate  such  destruction,"  Prof. 

Boxer  said.  ^      ..     i.. 

He  explained  that  he  was  sensitive  to  the 
neceaslty  of  maintaining  a  delicate  balance 
In  wat«r  management  In  Southeast  Asia.  A 
dike  system  Is  crucial  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  balance. 

••I  am  fearfvil  of  the  long-term  effects  of 
destructive  activity  In  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  and  I  am  disturbed  about 
what  further  destructive  steps  may  be  taken 
to  further  pollUcal  ends,"  Prof.  Boxer  said. 
"It  appears  that  what  little  la  left  to  o\ir 
society's  moral  restraints  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing." he  commented. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Gamier,  a  cllmatologlst  at 
MoGUl  university,  explained  that  North 
Vietnam  gets  50  per  cent  of  Its  total  annual 
ralnfaU  in  October  and  November.  While 
Montreal  wUl  get  an  Inch  of  rain  over  a  34- 
hour  period,  that  much  wlU  fall  In  lees  than 
an  hour  In  Vietnam. 

"This  Is  the  prime  reason  for  setting  up  a 
network  of  control  dikes,"  ITof.  Gamier  said. 
"The  dikes  retain  the  water  for  the  pro- 
tection and  irrigation  of  agricultural  land." 
Prof.  F.  B.  Garry,  of  the  University  of 
IContzval,  Is  a  specialist  In  the  geography 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  has  vlsltod  Indo- 
Chlna. 

He  said  that  direct  bomb-hits  on  the  dikes 
were  not  necessary  to  l»«acB  them.  Near 
misses  wsaken  the  structurs  so  that  they 
an  unable  to  wlthstsjid  the  preasvirs  dur- 
ing high -water  periods. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  dikes  are  ruptured  a  flood  Is  re- 
leased, wiping  out  ilundreds  of  square  miles 
of  living  space  for*  man  and  animals. 

"There  la  a  systflbiatlc  destruction  of  soil, 
drinking  water,  vegetation,  transportation 
facilities  and  power  sources,"  he  said.  "This 
is  a  form  of  genocide." 

Prof.  Jean  Dresch,  of  Pranoe,  newly-elected 
president  of  the  International  Geographical 
Union,  said  it  had  taken  generations  of  hu- 
man labor  to  modify  the  forces  of  nature  and 
achieve  control  of  the  delicate  water  balance. 
Bombing  the  dikes,  he  said,  would  have 
long-term  effects  on  the  environment  due  to 
the  erosion  and  ruining  of  soU  by  Im- 
mersing It  In  sea  water. 

Prof.  J.  I.  S.  Zonneveld,  of  The  Nether- 
lands, said  a  section  of  southwest  Holland 
flooded  by  the  sea  in  1422  when  the  dikes 
collapsed  had  never  recovered. 

Deliberate  breaching  of  dikes  due  to  mlll- 
tarj-  action  In  the  Second  World  War  had 
caused  soil  damage  that  "we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  repair,"  Prof.  Zonneveld  said. 

"Periodic  dike  damage,  whether  by  nattire 
or  by  humans,  has  been  a  sad  experience  for 
us.  Please  dont  htirt  the  dikes,"  he  pleaded, 
referring   to   those   in  North   Vietnam. 

Dr.  Enrld  Alaev,  of  the  U.S.S.R..  said  that 
all  destructive  "side"  effects — homoclde, 
genocide,  ecocide — can  be  expected  to  result 
from  war  and  that  all  wovUd  stop  with  peace. 
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INTERNATIONAL     FIREARMS 
CONTROLS 


[Prom  Le  Monde,  Aug.  18.  1972] 

Hanoi  Makks  CoNsmtRASLE  Ejtorts  To 

Repaib  the  Dikes 


The  2  French  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Inquiry  Into  American 
War  Crimes,  returned  last  Sunday  from  a 
two-week  trip  to  the  DRV,  gave,  .\ug.  16.  a 
press  conference  in  Paris.  Mr.  Yves  Lacoste, 
professor  of  geography  at  the  University  of 
Paris  VIII  (see  his  article  In  Le  Monde, 
Aug.  16)  and  Mandelbaum,  mining  engineer, 
specializing  In  problems  of  soil  mechanics 
and  dike  construction  presented  the  flrst 
conclusions  which  the  Commission  reached 
and  which  were  supported  by  several  preci- 
sion techniques. 

Professor  Lacoste  claimed  it  was  Impossible 
to  deny  the  materiality  of  the  bombings.  He 
had  seen  their  effects  at  10  sites  distributed 
la  the  3  regions  hit  the  most :  Nam  Sach  dis- 
trict, the  south  of  Thai  Bluh  and  provinces 
Nam  Dlnh  and  Nlnh  Dlnh. 

He  added  that  the  bombings  were  taken 
against  critical  points  well-known  since  the 
publication  In  1936  of  the  work  of  the  French 
geographer  Pierre  Gouroti,  Les  Paysans  du 
Delta  Tonklnols.  translated  In  1966  by  the 
American  administration. 

Mr.    Mandelbaum    denied    the    American 
claims  According  to  which   the  dikes   were 
Imperfectly  and  poorly  maintained.  On  the 
contrary,  he  Insisted  on  the  efforts  made  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  repair  the  dikes  and 
on  precautions  taken  wltb  a  view  to  floods 
or     bombing     contingencies.     Moreover,     he 
added,  "The  best  proof  Is  the  river,"  and  the 
dikes  resisted  5  bad  yean  and  catastrophic 
floods   In    1971.   For   Mr.    Mandelbaum,   the 
bombs  which  fall  on  the  side  of  the  dikes  are 
more  dangerous  than  thoss  which  hit  directly 
the  damage  caused    (shock  to  the  founda- 
tions, dangers  of  seepage,  etc)  are  often  un- 
detectable. He  also  claimed  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  dikes  of  prime  Importance 
In  the  Hanoi  region  which  have  oiily  been 
bombed  in  2  spots — the  dikes  were  unfit  for 
automobile  traffic:   besldee,  the  presence  of 
AA  batterlee  on   the   dikes  seemed   improb- 
able   to   him    (he    did    not    see    any    in    the 
course  of  his  visit)    becatise  the  vibrations 
caused  by  the  firing  would  risk  producing 
dangerovis  shocks. 

To  conclude,  the  2  French  specialists  em- 
phasized the  direct  menace  which  confronts 
1%  million  North  Vietnamese  by  damage  al- 
ready caused.  The  bombings  continue  now, 
even  as  the  waters  of  the  Tonkin  rivers  qon- 
tlnue  to  rise. 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   BHODE   ISLAKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, September  5,  1972,  the  depraved  ac- 
tion of  the  Arab  guerrillas  which  has 
taken  the  lives  of  11  Israelis  and  a  West 
German  poUce  officer  left  the  world  to 
a  profoimd  state  of  shock. 

Although  the  world  capitals  have  al- 
most uniformly  deplored  the  senseless 
violence  in  Munich,  the  toll  takai  by  thta 
act  of  horror  may  become  far  greater  In 
the  near  future.  The  most  immediate 
result  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  XX  Olym- 
piad is  practically  dead;  the  ten  thou- 
sand athletes  in  the  Oljrmpic  Village  are 
so  stunned  and  angered  by  this  tragedy 
that  the  quest  for  Olympic  gold  has  lost 
all  its  meaning.  Also,  the  future  of  the 
Olympics,  which  have  become  increas- 
ingly tainted  by  political  overtones,  has 
now  been  seriously  jeopardized  by  polit- 
ical terrorism.  Sadly,  this  result  has  been 
unconsciously  fostered  by  those  nations 
which  seek  to  use  the  games  as  a  polit- 
ical arena. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  most  sensation- 
al political  deaths  have  occurred  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  however,  political 
terrorism  has  moved  to  center  stage  od 
the  international  scene.  If  it  is  possible 
that   Einythlng   constructive   csm   come 
from  such  senseless  tragedy,  then  may- 
be now  is  the  time  to  bring  world  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  international  fin- 
arms  controls.  Maybe  those  governments 
which  have  misguldedly  used  the  Olym- 
pics for  political  purposes  have  now  real- 
ized the  ultimate  folly  of  their  actions. 
Maybe  now  those  same  governments  will 
take  the  lead  in  calling  for  a  world  con- 
ference on  firearms  and  violent  weapons. 
Possible  plans  for  international  c<m- 
trols  have  been  suggested  in  the  past.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  my  remarks  one 
such  plan  discussed  in  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  James  Heston  in  the  Septem- 
ber 6,  1972,  New  York  Times. 

Unfortimately,  no  conference  can 
bring  back  those  11  Israelis  who  lost 
their  lives,  but  possibly  a  concerted  In- 
ternational effort  can  help  preveirtv^uch 
a  tragedy  from  happening  again.  \ 
The  article  foUows:  ^ 

Science  and  Crime 
(By  James  Reaton) 
Washington,  Sept.  5. — The  tragedy  at  the 
Olympic  Games  is  jtist  the  latest  reminder 
that  there  Is  now  a  kind  at  madness  in  the 
world,  a  lunatic  strain  of  anarchy  that 
hinders  the  peace  and  order  of  mankind. 

The  paradox  of  contenyx)rary  history  is 
fairly  plain :  at  one  and  the  same  time,  there 
are  hopeftU  signs  that  the  majority  of  the 
human  race  Is  just  beginning  to  see  that  the 
progress  of  man  requires  the  cooperation  of 
men  and  women  of  all  nations,  but  still  the 
majority  exists  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
minority. 

The  present  history  of  American  Presldtfi- 
tlal  politics  has  been  Influenced.  If  not  de- 
termined, by  deranged  minds.  One  man  takes 
the  life  of  John  Kennedy,  another  the  life  of 
his  brother,  Robert,  a  third  silences  the 
voice  of  Martin  Luther  King,  a  fourth 
changes   the  course  of   the   1972  Amertosn 


,  »(r.n  bv  nutting  a  bullet  In  the  spine  of 
•Sge  WaU^.  and  every  commercial  a^- 
^  ?»  Tt  the  mercy,  if  that  Is  the  word,  of 

PT'tomeni^^^yJ^'^"  -^°«  ^H^^^'m 
The  problem  is  not  that  mankind  Is  In- 
^H^iblv  vlUalnous,  or  that  it  Is  indifferent 
Sfh'li^^i^«-»^  "^  murdering,  but  that 
^e^jorlty  has  not  been  able  to  devise 
wavs^  oontroUlng  the  manlscaa  act*  of  de- 
l^Ld  agitators  and  dunderheads. 
"^pSlosophers,  politicians   and   statM- 

^ously  an  iniquitous  and  ruinous  problem. 
wSt  suooeU.  Even  the  Soviet  Unioi^ 
which  putt  more  stress  on  order  than  ^ 
other  s^lety  In  the  world,  has  just  refused 
tJ  go  ^ng  ^th  an  International  convention 
t^at  would  require  all  signatory  nations  to 
Btaoend  their  service  with  any  nation  that 
iWl    not    punish    or    ertradlte    hijackers    or 

'*S*^be  we  have  to  turn  to  the  scientists 
for  relief,  or  at  least  for  some  help.  In  mlnl- 
Szlng    the    power    of    the    ^^^^^^y- 
Shortly  ftft^r  the  murder  of  President  Ken- 
nedv  a  few  scientists  did  come  forward  and 
suBKest  to  the  Oovemment  In  Washingrton 
that  the  problem  of  protecting  Presidents. 
sDOttlng  guns  and  bombs  at  airports  or  In 
iwiitlcal  rallies  or  any  other  polltlcaUy  sen- 
^tlve  area.— such  as   the   Olympic   Games— 
could  be  helped  bv  seeding  ammunition  and 
explosive    detonation    caps    and    guns    with 
radioactive  tracers  such  as  cobalt  60,  which 
could  easily  be  picked  up  by  portable  detec- 
tors in  the  crowd  or  even  trigger  an  alarm 
system  In  banks,  airport  baggage  areas  or 
poet  offices. 

This  Idea  was  proposed  during  the  war- 
ren Commission  Inquiry  Into  the  Kennedy 
assassination.  Later,  the  Rand  Corporation 
urged  experimentation  with  this  notion  on 
May  5.  1966.  It  has  repeatedly  been  brovight 
up  during  the  Congressloixal  hearings  on 
gun-control  since  then,  but  very  little  has 
been  done  to  bring  the  ammunition  seed- 
ing proposal  Into  operation. 

There  are  obvious  difflculUes.  There  are 
now  over  ninety  million  firearms  in  this 
country— over  one  and  a  half  per  family. 
The  number  of  handguns  was  Increasing, 
until  the  recent  legislation  against  "Satur- 
day night  specials,"  at  the  rate  of  over  2.5 
mijlion  a  year. 

Vast  quantities  of  nonseeded  ammunition 
and  explosive  detonating  caps  are  on  hand 
In  this  country,  and  without  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  to  seed  ammunition  with 
radioactive  tracers,  foreign  ammunition 
could  obvlotisly  be  purchased.  Also,  handling 
Radioactive  ammunition  could  be  an  expen- 
'Blve  business,  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
ammunition  workers  uiUess  special  prec&u- 
'  tlons  were  taken. 

Nevertheless,  any  preventive  Innovation, 
no  matter  how  imperfect.  Is  worth  trying  to 
/  deal  with  the  political  anarchy  that  killed 
the  Kennedys,  Martin  Luther  King,  and  the 
Israelis  at  the  Olvmpic  Ostmes.  The  seeding 
of  ammunition  with  radioactive  Isotopes 
would  probablv  not  have  picked  up  Jack 
Kennedy's  assassin  with  his  long-range  gun, 
but  it  would  have  spotted  Robert  Kennedy's 
assassin  in  the  Los  Angeles  hotel,  and  the 
man  whto  shot  Governor  Wallace. 

There  Is  very  Uttle  evidence  that  any  of 
these  pot«ntlai  assassins  Is  especially  Intri- 
llgent.  They  buy  their  guns  and  ammtir.ltion 
where  they  can  get  them,  which  Is  usually 
at  local  sporting  goods  or  hardware  store, 
and  even  the  knowledge  that  radioactive 
ammunition  could  be  quickly  detected  by  a 
Gelger  counter  or  some  other  detection  de- 
vice could  be  an  important  restraint. 

In  any  event.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  the 
need  for  control  of  violence  against  the  nor- 
mal political,  transportation  and  business 
activities  of  the  nation  Is  urgent,  and  should 
be  pursued  with  all  the  knowledge  avaUable, 
and  this  Is  not  being  done. 

After  all,  the  Israelis  In  the  Olympic  com- 
pound, like  Robert  Kennedy  and  George  Wal- 


lace were  operating  In  a  limited  area  where 
detectors  cotild  easUy  and  qtUckly  ^>ot  ra- 
dioactive guns  and  ammunition.  Even  If  the 
United  States  were  to  put  the  radioactive 
system  into  operation,  and  even  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  nations.  It  would  still  not 
be  foolproof  and  one  of  Itt  greatest  dangers 
would  be  over-reliance  on  It. 

But  it  U  one  limited  way  In  which  the 
present  anarchy  might  be  curbed,  and  the 
surprising  thing  is  that  It  has  not  been  tried 
at  home  or  proposed  to  the  other  nations 
that  are  the  major  sources  of  guns  and  am- 
munition. 


A  POSTAL  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACH  usri'i's 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1972 
Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is 
no  doubt  a  truism  to  say  we  live  in  a 
world  of  change,  the  fact  remains  that 
rapidly  changing  conditions  are  contm- 
ually  in  evidence  around  us. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  victims  or 
these  circumstances  are  workers  whose 
skills  become  superfluous.  To  prevent 
this  from  happening,  and  to  assure  a 
continuing  supply  of  well  tramed  labor, 
many  employers  1-iave  been  offering  and 
encouraging  training  programs. 

An  account  of  a  particularly  successful 
example  of  employee  training  m  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention.  It  outlines  the  progress  of  a 
postal  clerk  in  making  loimself  ehgible 
over  a  period  of  time  as  an  electronic 
technician  six  pay  levels  higher  than  his 
entry  level  as  a  clerk.  ^  ,  ,^ 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  postal  em- 
ployee's experience  of  progress  through 
training  to  my  colleagues'  attention,  axid 
include  "A  Postal  Success  Story"  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

.\  POSTAL  Success  Stoby 
Take  talent  and  hard  work,  add  USPS 
training,  and  you  have  an  unfailing  formula 
for  success.  James  Buckley,  31-year-old  main- 
tenance technician  at  the  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts Post  Office,  is  a  vivid  example.  Mr. 
Buckley  completed  a  series  of  electronics 
coxirses  at  the  Oklahoma  Postal  Training  Op- 
erations (OPTO)  that  can  affect  his  career 
advancement  by  four  levels. 

Mr.  Buckley  began  his  career  In  the  USPS 
In  1961  as  a  Temporary  Mail  Handler.  PS-4. 
working  nights  so  he  could  attend  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Radio  School's  two-year  electron- 
ics course.  In  1965  he  became  a  Regular  MaU 
Handler,  still  a  PS-1.  In  1967  he  passed  the 
MPE  examination  and  transferred  from  mall 
processing  to  maintenance  as  an  MPE  Me- 
chanic. PS-6.  Then.  In  1969.  with  the  opening 
of  the  Oklahoma  Postal  Training  Operations 
training  faciUty,  Mr.  Buckley  started  on  the 
path  that  led  him  to  his  present  assignment 
as  an  upper-level  technician. 

Then  as  now.  a  highly  motivated  Indi- 
vidual Mr.  Bucklev  applied  for  a  government 
tuition  aid  to  assist  him  In  attaining  an  As- 
sociate Degree  at  Bostons  Wentworth  Tech- 
nical Institute.  Instead  of  the  above  plan, 
his  post  office  suggested  that  he  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  training  opportunities  offered 
through  OPTO.  He  accepted  the  opportunity 
and  enrolled  Ui  the  OPTO-NMTC  two-week 
Mark  U  Pacer-Canceler  course.  He  success- 
fully completed  this  course  and  returned  to 
OPTO  a  vear  later,  m  1970.  to  master  what 
was  then  the  three-week  Basic  Electronics 

course.  ^~t>^ 

Some  months  later,  he  returned  to  OPTO 
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to  ooDM  to  grips  with  the  formsrly  six-week 
Advanced  Electronics  course.  Again  emerging 
Notorious,  he  moved  oa  to  the  eleven-week 
OCR  course  and  succeeded  In  It.  This  alleged 
him  to  enur  the  most  advanced  of  aUOPTO 
electronics  courses,  the  eight-week  POP"!^ 
course.  With  the  oomirtetlon  of  th«  OCB 
course.  Mr.  Buckley  elected  his  ellj^mty 
status  from  a  PS-6  to  a  P8-8:  and  with  the 
oomidetlon  of  the  PDP-8L  course  andthe 
succeeding  180  hours  of  the  normal.  0±'iv- 
managed  on-the-job  trslnlng  program,  he 
achieved  a  PS-lO  eUglblUty. 

When   interviewed  concerning  hla  ratner 
amazing  success  in  the  field  of  postal  elec- 
tronics training,  Mr.  Buckley  was  exceeding 
modest  about  his  own  contribution  and  most 
grateful  about  OPTO's.  "I  was  shootUig  far 
an  upper-level  technician's  job  when  I  had 
hoped    to    enroU    In    Wentworth    Institute.  _ 
he  said.  "But  now  I  realize  that  my  30  v?eeks 
instruction  at  OPTO  has  accomplished  more 
for  me  than  what  would  have  otherwise  taken 
rour  years.  I  would  advise  other  people  be- 
ginning career*  in  maintenance  to  t^e  »JJ 
the  postal  training  offered  to  them.  It  will 
certainly  benefit  them  later  on." 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Buckley's  career  ad- 
vancement offers  as  much  to  him  m  the  way 
of  challenge  as  It  does  In  the  way  of  salary 
increase.  WhUe  in  resident  training,  he  was 
extremelv  eager  to  get  back  to  Boston  to  start 
working  as  one  of  the  five  men  quallfled 
to  perform  maintenance  on  the  OCHr-l.  He 
hopes  to  get  Involved  eventuaUy  on  the  newer 
model  OCR's  as  well  as  on  any  other  new 
equipment    that   might  be   developed 

Mr  Buckley  exemplifies  the  type  of  em- 
ployee who  appraises  his  own  cap&bUltlee.  es- 
tablishes definite  goals  for  self-development, 
and  then  exerts  the  self-dlsclpUne  necessary 
to  achievement.  Happily,  OPTO  has  been  able 
to  provide  the  training  vehicle  Ideally  suited 
to  his  talents.  The  results  of  such  effor^J?" 
ward  self-development  and  avaUable  UHPB 
training  are.  of  course,  mutually  beneficial. 
The  USPS  has  gained  a  highly  competent  and 
valuable  technicians,  while  Mr.  Buckley  him- 
self  has  made  steps  toward  a  challenging  and 
rewarding  career. 


DENOUNCING  EMIGRATION  TAX 
ON  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  7,  1972 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
move  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  "tax"  Rus- 
sian Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
can  only  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a 
mentaUty  that  debases  human  dignity 
and  casts  contempt  upon  fundamental 

human  rights.  ..  ^  *v,-.  -d.,.: 

It  is  indeed  a  paradox  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  which  despises  its  Jew- 
i<5h  citizens,  should  adopt  an  official  pol- 
icy that  prevents  aU  but  the  wealthj-  from 
leaving  the  country.  Such  a  poUcy  is 
truly  uncivilized  and  should  be  con- 
demned by  freedom-lovmg  people 
throughout  the  world. 

In  this  context,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleague  Joshtja  Ehbebg  In 
sponsoring  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  "That  the  government 
and  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
condemned  for  creating  a  class  of  slaves 
in  the  20th  century  by  forcing  thousands 
of  people  to  live  and  work  in  a  country 
which  they  want  to  leave,  because  they 
do  not  have  the  money  to  ransom  them- 
selves into  freedom." 
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ANOTHER  BLUNDER  OP 
LIBERALISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

aw  LOUSZANA 
IN   THZ   HOTJS«  or  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
world  continues  to  evaluate  Africa  prog- 
ress based  upon  outmoded  cliches  and 
the  promises  of  distorted  rhetoric  so 
abundant  in  much  of  the  world's  news 
media,  other  reports  by  those  who  have 
experienced  the  breakdown  of  responsi- 
ble government  and  multiracial  societies 
on  the  continent  of  Africa  are  more 
forthright  in  forecasting  the  true  envi- 
ronment and  the  coming  change  in  crisis 
on  that  continent. 

As  Uganda  moves  toweurd  "one  race" 
supremacy,  similar  to  that  found  in  Li- 
beria, another  exodus  is  occurring  in  the 
nation  of  Zambia.  I  include  the  article 
"Zambia:  The  Road  to  Chaos"  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Ross,  which  appeared  in  Illus- 
trated Life  Rhodesia.  April  6,  1972,  along 
with  James  J.  Kllpatrlck's  colunm, 
"Rhodesia's  Foes  Win  Gold  Medal  in 
Hyprocisy": 

Zambm:    The    Road    to    Chaos 
(By  Gordon  Rose) 
"II  there  Isn't  a  coup,  a  civil  war  or  a  total 
economic    collapse    In    Zambia   In   the   next 
year.  It  will  be  a  flaming  miracle.  .  .  ." 

The  speaker  waa  a  Zamblan.  A  white  Zam- 
blan.  admittedly,  but  nevertheless  a  man 
bom  and  raised  In  Zambia;  a  one-time  ad- 
mirer of  Kenneth  Kaunda;  a  man  who  had 
chosen — despite  everytiilng — ^to  throw  In  his 
lot  with  the  African  In  Independent  Zambia. 
He  waa  Ln  Salisbury  last  month  to  make 
arrangements  lor  something  that  a  few  years 
ago  he  would  have  considered  out  of  the 
question— the  Impending  flight  of  himself, 
his  wife  and  his  family  to  "white"  Africa. 

Unlike  many  refugees  from  Zambia — most 
of  them  comparatively  recent  arrivals  from 
England  with  no  roots  In  the  country,  no 
Interest  In  It  or  love  for  It — he  sp>oke  with- 
out contempt  or  hate.  There  was  bitterness 
In  hlB  voice,  but  above  all  there  was  sadness; 
the  sadness  of  a  man  who  has  to  watch  a 
cherished  dream  fade  and  die. 

Mr.  X. — he  is  still  for  the  time  being  living 
In  K.K.'s  unhappy  land — Is  by  his  own  de- 
finition a  white  liberal.  But  events  In  the 
country  of  his  birth  in  the  past  few  years 
have  shattered  his  liberalism,  perhaps  per- 
manently. 

He  sat  m  the  garden  of  a  plush  Salisbury 
hotel  and  gestured  at  the  waiters,  bowing 
and  scraping  around  the  tables  of  the  Euro- 
pean guests. 

"Maybe  ten  years  here  will  help  me  restore 
my  liberal  sense  of  values,"  he  commented 
wryly.  "But  I  don't  think  they  can  ever  re- 
store my  belief  In  the  abUlty  of  the  black 
man  to  run  his  own  affairs.  .  .  ." 

Ironically,  it  waa  a  comparatively  trivial 
Incident  that  Anally  convinced  Mr.  X.  that  he 
could  no  longer  live  In  Zambia — the  sight  of 
a  notice  In  his  local  supermarket  Indicating 
that  a  well-known  brand  of  baked  beans 
were  now  classed  as  a  luxury,  and  con- 
sequently in  short  supply. 

"I  mean,  that  was  It"  he  said.  "What  more 
can  you  say  about  a  country  where  baked 
beans  tu-e  a  luxury?" 

Or  a  country  where  it  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  prominent  cabinet  ministers  live 
Uvea  of  flagrant  corruption  and  dishonesty; 
where  the  President's  wife  spends  thousands 
of  dollars  decorating  Just  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's opulent  residences — then  decides  that 


she  does  not,  after  all,  like  the  decor,  and  or- 
ders It  all  to  be  ripped  out,  and  done  again; 
where  a  "trade  delegation"  can  run  up 
enormous  bllla  on  a  mission  to  Europe  and 
return  with  lavish  orders  for  left-hand-drive 
buses;  where  leading  politicians  can  rape 
their  secretaries  safe  In  the  knowledge  that 
they  will  not  appear  before  any  court. 

STACCESINO    WASn 

Zambia — where  there  Is  an  average  of  one 
railway  deraUment  a  day  (and  where  in- 
credible as  It  may  seem,  a  rescue  crane  on  its 
way  to  the  scene  of  one  crash  was  Itself  de- 
railed twice);  where  a  major  animal  welfare 
society  and  a  motorists'  association  have  gone 
out  of  business  because  someone  made  off 
with  all  the  cash;  where  the  Oovernment- 
supervUed  newspapers  dare  not  print  the  re- 
port of  the  Auditor-General — because  he 
criticized  a  staggering  waste  of  public  money 
m  the  country's  United  Nations  Mission; 
where  a  multt-mllllon  dollar  viUage  built 
especially  for  the  so-called  non-aligned  na- 
tions conference  rots  In  the  sun,  while  thou- 
sands of  ordinary,  unsophisticated  Zam- 
blans  eke  out  a  living  on  a  few  dollars  a 
month;  worse  off  than  they  ever  were  In  the 
bad  old  days  of  white  rule. 

Zambia — where  a  man  not  yet  In  his  thir- 
ties who  cannot  read  and  can  barely  write  his 
name  Is  a  Government  Minister;  where  the 
head  of  state,  once  an  avowed  disciple  of 
democracy,  has  virtually  abolished  the  op- 
position by  the  simple  means  of  Jail  without 
trial,  and  now  proposes  to  sec  the  official  seal 
on  his  supremacy  by  steamrollering  a  one- 
party  state  through  a  subservient  parliament. 
Zambia — where  the  lofty  ideal  of  one  man, 
one  vote,  looks  like  changing,  as  It  has 
changed  throughout  black  Africa,  to  one 
man,  one  vote — once. 

Although  she  heus  had  more  than  her  share 
of  troubles  since  independence,  Zambia  has 
never  looked  to  be  In  a  position  quite  so  bad 
as  that  In  which  she  finds  herself  In  1972. 

In  eight  years  of  escalating  disaster,  a  tre- 
mendous fund  of  goodwill,  both  In  black  and 
white  Africa  and  throughout  the  world  at 
large,  has  evaporated  like  Ice  In  the  central 
African  sun. 

Admirers  of  President  Kaunda,  once  held 
up  as  a  model  of  decency,  aommon-sense  and 
Integrity,  can  now  scarcely  recognize  their 
former  idol  as  he  rants  and  raves  and  blus- 
ters his  way  towards  oblivion. 

The  quiet  humanist:  the  moderate,  the 
man  who  was  to  weld  together  all  the  divisive 
forces  which  curse  African  society;  the  re- 
spected leader  who  was  to  talk  tribalism  Into 
Its  grave;  has  ttirned  Into  a  frightened  little 
demagogue;  a  power-hungry,  hysterical,  mad- 
deningly inconsistent  tyrant. 

K.K.,  who  not  so  long  ago  was  being  com- 
pared to  Gandhi  (even  to  Christ!),  seems 
now  to  be  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Nkrumah — or  of  Hitler. 

CROCOOn-E    TEABS 

Always  an  emotional  man — his  pubUcly- 
turned-on  tears  are  famous  throughout  the 
diplomatic  and  political  worlds — he  now  In- 
dulges In  Increasingly  frequent  and  heated 
outbursts  of  rage  and  ill-temper  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  leader  of  the  Third 
Reich. 

Journalists  of  the  normally-compliant 
Zamblan  Press  are  regularly  summoned  to 
State  House  and  treated  to  angry  lectures 
on  real  or  imagined  sins,  invariably  accom- 
panied by  violent  displays  of  table-thumping 
and  tear-shedding. 

"■Who  Is  the  traitor  In  our  midst?  'Who  is 
the  traitor  in  our  midst?"  Kaunda  bellowed 
into  the  face  of  one  Journalist  recently. 

The  man's  crime?  He  had  written  an  article 
of  a  mildly  critical  tone,  suggesting  that  all 
aspects  of  Government  policy  were  not  quite 
as  suited  to  the  good  of  Zambia  as  they 
might  be. 

By  the  freedom-loving  President's  stand- 
ards, Rhodesian  newspaper  editors  could  ex- 


pected  to  be   summarily   arrested   and  shot 
at  dawn ! 

Kaunda's  deterioration  is  only  sympto- 
matic of  the  slcknei>8  that  la  creeping  over 
the  countr.  as  a  whole.  In  the  last  year  or 
two,  a  situation  about  which  experts  have 
warned  ever  since  "Uhuru"  has  become  a 
frightened  reality. 

Corruption  at  all  levels  in  Government, 
Inefficiency  In  business,  chaos  and  apathy 
at  the  top,  ignorance  and  unproductlvlty  at 
the  bottom  have  combined  to  form  a  burden 
which  has  driven  a  potentially  rich  coimtry 
to  its  knees. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  lay  the  blame  for 
this  state  of  affairs  at  Kaunda's  door. 

In  fact,  he  has  probably  done  quite  a  bit 
to  stave  off,  even  to  slow  down,  the  rate  of 
collapse.  Without  a  man  of  his  considerable 
strength  and  admitted  good  qualities  at  the 
top,  Zambia  would  no  doubt  have  disinte- 
grated Into  a  stated  of  declared  bankruptcy, 
even  civil  war,  long  before  now. 

Mr.  Boniface  Zulu,  Kltwe's  District  Gov- 
ernor, put  his  finger  on  the  issue  when  he 
said  recently  that  if  Kaunda  resigned  there 
would  be  a  "holocaust  and  street  fighting," 

For  the  fact  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
man  In  the  ranks  of  the  ruling  UNIP  party 
who  looks  even  remotely  like  a  possible  suc- 
cessor to  K.K.  His  personal  power  and  pres- 
tige, so  steadfastly  buUt  up  and  ao  ruth- 
lessly maintained,  have  left  no  room  for  any 
second  fiddles.  As  in  Kanya,  as,  perhaps.  In 
Malawi — both  countries  run  by  monolithic, 
larger-than-Ufe  personalitiea — one  can  only 
shudder  at  the  prospect  of  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  the  head  of  state. 

TRAPPINGS    OF    POPUl-ARrrY 

Ironically,  Mr.  Zulu  also  put  his  finger  on 
part  Of  the  reason  for  Kaunda's  almost  cer- 
tainly impending  downfall,  (though — even 
more  Ironically — he  was  seeking  to  discredit 
the  Great  Man's  opponents).  He  accused  op- 
position politicians  in  Zambia  of  "under- 
estimating the  intelligence  of  the  electorate," 
He  declared:  "A  politician  may  be  given 
the  Impression  by  the  masses  that  he  is 
popular.  He  goes  abroad,  and  there  he  ad- 
dresses the  United  Nations." 

But,  Mr.  Zulu  concluded,  such  a  man  was 
only  being  seduced  by  the  trappings  of  pop- 
ularity. In  fact,  he  was  totally  out  of  touch 
with  the  views  of  the  ordinary  people. 

This,  most  observers  agree.  Is  exactly  what 
has  caused  so  much  resentment  of  the  Kaun- 
da regime.  The  enormous  gulf — both  mate- 
rially and  idealoglcally — between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  and  the  way  this  gulf 
has  been  either  papered  over  or  Ignored 
contains  the  seeds  of  disaster  for  K.K.  and 
his  clan;  seeds  which,  in  their  pursuit  of 
power  and  popularity,  they  themselves  have 
sown. 

How  else  can  one  account  for  the  con- 
siderable antl-UNIP  vote  In  last  December's 
Parliamentary  by-electlons? 

For  a  start,  Zambia's  arch-baddle.  Simon 
Kapwepwe,  on  whose  head  UNIP  politicians 
from  K.K.  down  had  heaped  every  possible 
abuse,  managed  nevertheless  to  cruise  home 
by  a  respectable  margin.  But  even  more 
signlficantlv,  Mr.  Richard  Parmer,  a  white 
man  and  former  Welensky  MP,  representing 
the  dwindling,  opposition  ANC.  romped  home 
thanks  to  an  almost  exclusively  black  elec- 
torate of  more  than  4.000. 

It  is  difflctUt  to  Interpret  Farmer's  vic- 
tory In  any  way  other  than  as  a  massive  an- 
tl-kaunda  protest  vote. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  his  election  win. 
Farmer  stood  up  in  the  Zamblan  Parliament 
and  said  the  un-sayable. 

He  urged  closer  ties  bet«-een  Zambia  and 
the  "white  South."  He  described  Zambia's 
reluctance  to  trade  onenly  with  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  as  "cutting  oO  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face." 

He  also  touched  on  the  heart  of  the  "one 
party   state"   row   when   he   commented;   "I 
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oumot  understand  this  obsession  with  th«. 
oMTparty  state,  unless  It  Is  because  U»FIP  Is 
Mt  as  confident  as  It  would  like  to  be  about 
the  outcome  of  the  next  general  election. " 

THX  rXAK  OI"  DXTEAT 

It  would  be  uncharitable  to  suggest  that 
the  only  reason  Kaunda  has  pressed  ahead 
with  his  plans  to  abolish  all  official  opposi- 
tion parties  Is  because  he  fears  a  democratic 
defeat  of  UNIP  at  the  polls,  though  obviously 
the  growing  likelihood  of  such  a  reversal 
must  weigh  heavUy  In  hla  mind.         ^  ^   ^. 

No  doubt  he  genuinely  believes  that  his 
old  dream  of  One  Zambia,  One  Nation  must 
be  kept  alive.  If  necessary  by  coercion,  and 
that  Parliamentary  opposition,  and  the  trib- 
al divisions  which  Inevitably  follow  it,  has 
revealed  Itself  as  a  stumbling  block  to  that 
dream— so  therefore  It  Is  a  luxury  that  must 

be  sacrificed.  ,   ^     , 

But  a  genuine,  deep-seated  desire  on  the 
nart  of  the  Zamblan  people  to  subjugate 
their  narrow  tribal  and  political  differences 
for  the  good  of  a  united  Zambia  is  a  far  cry 
from  what  Kaunda  has  In  mind. 

Kaunda's  plan  is  to  impose  a  one-party 
state  on  the  people,  wUly-nlUy.  Instead  of 
acceding  to  their  wishes  for  unity,  he  wUl 
only  be  forcibly  papering  over  the  cracks 
that  already  exist,  without  either  considera- 
tion or  consultation. 

On  the  surface,  Zambia  will  be  a  united, 
undivided  nation.  But  deep  down,  all  the  old 
rivalries  and  factions  wUl  live  on.  The  cracks. 
having  been  papered  over,  wUl  not  disappear. 
Instead,  they  will  widen  into  canyons,  ravines 
into  which  the  country  will  eventually  tum- 
ble— all  the  more  dangerous  because  the 
powers-that-be  will  by  then  have  succeeded 
in  kidding  themselves  that  they  no  longer 
exist. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of 
this  short-sighted  and  explosive  plan  is,  of 
course,  Kapwepwe,  so  It  came  as  no  sur- 
prise when  he  and  95  of  his  party's  leaders 
were  summarily  rounded  up.  and  the  party 
banned  earlier  this  year. 

Kapwepwe,  one  of  the  great  enigmas  of 
African  politics — (no  one  can  be  quite  sure  of 
exactlv  what  he  stands  for.  though  It  Is 
plainly  obvlotis  what  he  stands  against)  Is  a 
threat  of  massive  proportions  to  the  Kaunda 
regime.  y- 

Hls  frugal  life-style,  his  asceticism,  his 
razor-sharp  mind,  his  k'^t  for  expressing 
the  feelings  of  the  comipon  people,  have 
captured  the  Imagination.' of  thousands  of 
Zamblans,  in  Just  the  same  way  that  the 
Ideals  of  the  young  Kaunda  did,  ten  years 
ago. 

And  the  support  which  the  one-time  boy- 
hood friend  of  the  President  enjoys — even 
now.  after  his  disappearance  from  the  po- 
litical stage — Is  by  no  means  purely  tribal  or 
party  political. 

A  submerged  Iceberg  of  support  for  Kap- 
wepwe exists  In  the  very  ranks  of  UNIP, 
right  up  to  cabinet  level.  It  Is  partlctilarly 
strong,  as  Kaunda  Is  well  aware,  among  the 
ranks  of  the  young  Intellectuals,  especially 
In  the  clvU  service.  Educated,  Idealistic  civil 
servants,  as  opposed  to  the  party  Unetoers, 
the  UNIP  Old  Guard,  who  earned  their  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  thanks  to  the  Old 
Pals  Act  after  Independence,  are  becoming 
Increasingly  resentful  and  ashamed  of  cor- 
ruption, the  racketeering  and  the  neet- 
featherlng  which  they  see  above  them. 

Their  unease  Is  shared  by  many  of 
Kaunda's  Junior  ministers.  In  Kapwepwe 
they  see  the  man  who  could  give  Zambia 
back  her  self-respect. 

For  the  time  being,  they  are  keeping  their 
hands  close  to  their  chests.  They  have  already 
seen  what  happened  to  the  few  rash  UNIP 
men  who  stuck  their  necks  out  and  went 
over  to  Kapwepwe  when  he  first  declared  his 
stand.  .\t  present,  they  have  no  desire  to 
end  up — perhaps  for  good — In  one  of  Zam- 
bia's grim  prisons. 
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But  when  the  straws  in  the  wind  indicate 
exactly  which  way  the  gale  is  about  to  blow, 
they  will  come  out  into  the  open. 

By  comparison.  Harry  Nkumbula  is  no 
more  than  an  Irritating  thorn  in  UNIP's  fleah. 
The  ANC  he  leads  Is  discredited,  and  has 
Uttle  genuine  grass-roots  support.  No-one 
could  consider  the  party,  or  any  of  Ite  offi- 
cials, as  a  potential  future  Govemnwnt,  and 
the  only  purpose  It  appears  to  ser\'e  at  pres- 
ent Is  as  a  repository  for  all  the  negative. 
antl-Kaunda  votes  at  local  and  parliamen- 
tary elections. 

ARirr;  thx  tjnknowm  rAcroR 
■Whatever  may  be  brewtag  under  the  sur- 
face,   nothing    Is    likely    to    ht^jpen    until 
Kaunda,  Life-President-elect,  tries  to  Imple- 
ment hlfl  plan  for  the  one-party  state. 

And  what  happens  then  is  anybody's  guess. 
The  army  occupies  a  mysterloua  role  down- 
stage at  the  moment.  Their  loyalty  can 
hardly  be  described  as  unquestioned,  and 
Kaunda's  bold  move  In  appointing  young,  in- 
experienced Klngsley  ChlnguU  officer-com- 
manding may  yet  prove  to  play  an  Impor- 
tant part  In  his  downfall. 

Certainly,  like  MUton  Obote  In  Uganda, 
K.K.  can  hardly  leave  Zambia,  even  for  a  few 
days,  and  sleep  with  anything  like  comfort 
in  his  foreign  bed — as  the  hysterically  tight 
security  precautions  instituted  during  his 
absence  at  the  time  of  the  last  Common- 
wealth Prime  Ministers'  Conference  proved 
Deep  down,  Kaunda  appears  to  know  that 
he  is  running  head-first  towards  a  crisis 
which  could  prove  catastrophic  for  himself 
and  hlB  country;  witness  his  ever  more  fran- 
tic outbursts  of  rage  and  his  ever  more 
pathetic   ventures   into  self-delusion. 

Tet  he  still  presses  ahead,  from  lunacy  to 
new  lunacy. 

Already  he  owns  two  enormously  luxurious 
private  residences  in  Zambia,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  retreat — a  saving  for  retirement  If  ever 
there  was  one — on  the  remote  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva. 

Recently  he  threw  a  birthday  party  for 
one  of  his  children  at  State  House  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense — and  treated  more  than  400 
guests  to  an  evening  of  sumptuous  festivities. 
Yet  the  same  man  can  say,  apparently  with 
all  honesty,  that  he  Is  "horrified"  to  find  peo- 
ple living  In  cardboard  and  oil -drum  shanty 
towns  outside  Ndola. 

All  that  he  has  yet  to  do,  in  order  to  make 
the  coming  of  Zambia's  "second  revolution " 
Inevitable,  is  to  proclaim:  "Let  them  eat 
cake"  when  a  new  mal2ie  shortage  Is 
announced. 


[From   the    Baltimore   Sun,   Aug.    29,    1972] 

Rhodesia's  Foes  Win  Gold  Medal  in 

Htpocrisy 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Washinoton. — It  was,  Indeed,  as  the  As- 
sociated Press  man  In  Munich  observed,  the 
practical  thing  to  do.  This  waa  the  Tuesday 
before  the  Olympics  were  to  begin,  and  a 
dozen  African  nations  were  threatening  to 
summon  their  athletes  home.  They  would 
not  participate  11  Rhodesia  were  permitted 
to  remain. 

So  the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
composed  of  men  who  are  nothing  If  not 
practical,  did  the  practical  thing.  They  gave 
the  boot  to  Rhodesia. 

Thus  the  games  proceed,  and  for  the  next 
week  or  so  we  will  be  surfeited  with  run- 
ners. Jumpers,  and  hurdlera  competing  for 
the  gold  medals  that  mark  supremacy  in 
track  and  field.  Sad  to  say,  the  most  In- 
teresting competition  will  not  be  held. 

There  will  be  no  hypocrisy  contest,  and 
more's  the  pity — for  some  of  the  greateat 
hypocritee  In  the  human  race  are  represented 
on  the  playing  flelda  of  Munich. 

The  cardinal  aln  of  Rhodesia,  It  will  be 
recalled,  the  sin  that  caused  the  United  Na- 
tions to  hurl  her  Into  oetraclam  like  aome 
branded  heroine  out  of  Hawthorne,  was  that 
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Rhodesia  was  antl-democratlc.  Her  rebel  gov- 
ernment was  engaged  m  oppresalon. 

Rhodesia  had  atlfled  civil  liberties  and  de- 
nied her  people  the  prlceleae  benefit  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  No  such  nation,  thus  tainted 
could  be  permitted  to  participate  at  Munich. 

It  waa  Ethiopia  who  led  the  objectors — 
Ethiopia,  mind  you,  where  the  emperor, 
HaUe  Selaaale.  rules  in  utter  dladaln  of  any- 
thing approaching  democracy. 

Zambia,  once  a  co-member  with  Rhodesia 
in  the  old  federation,  refused  to  be  tainted 
by  playing  on  the  aame  fields  with  her  sin- 
ful  former   sister. 
Virtuous   Zambia! 

Her  virtue  was  especially  marked  In  Feb- 
ruary, when  Dr.  Kenneth  Kaunda,  a  true 
friend  of  clvU  liberties.  Jailed  his  opposition. 
More  than  200  non-believers.  Including  the 
former  vice  president.  Simon  Kapwepwe. 
still  are  absorbing  their  lessons  in  de- 
mocracy. ^  . 

Tananla  Joined  the  llat  of  those  who 
would  recaU  their  teams  If  hateful  Rhodeala 
were  permitted  to  compete.  It  might  be  use- 
ful to  offer  a  short  course  In  the  history  of 
free  elections  in  Tanzania;  but  It  would  be 
an  exceedingly  short  course.  There  are  no 
free  elections  In  Tanzania. 

We  heard  from  Ghana.  The  very  idea  of 
oppreaalon  la  intolerable  to  Ghana,  where 
an  Army  Junta  In  January  seized  the  govern- 
ment, abolished  the  National  Assembly, 
banned  all  political  parties,  and  withdrew 
the  constitution. 

Sierra  Leone  announced  that  she,  too, 
would  summon  her  athletes  home — home, 
that  is,  to  a  land  battered  by  repeated  coups, 
Jalllnga  and  detentions,  a  land  In  which 
democracy  la  unknown. 

Kenya  w«a  the  foremost  objector.  And 
what  an  irony  it  was  to  hear  from  Jomo 
Kenyatta  that  a  rebel  government,  guUty  of 
Intolerable  practlcea,  could  not  field  a  team 
at  the  Olymplca.  Memorlea  are  short.  But  are 
memories  so  short  that  the  Mau  Mau  are 
forgotten? 

There  was  also  Uganda,  which  demon- 
strates Its  hatred  of  racism  by  expeUlng 
Asians.  And  there  were  half  a  dosen  others 
whose  horror  at  Rhodesia's  electoral  plan  la 
exceeded  only  by  the  pleasure  they  find  In 
their  own  one-party  states, 

Rhodeala,  let  it  be  noted,  had  complied 
metlculoualy  "with  every  stipulation  laid 
down  bv  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. 'TheBe  were  not  easy  stlptilatlona : 

Her  athletes  were  to  appear  as  Brltlah 
subjects,  honoring  the  British  flag  and 
anthem.  Rhodeala  awallowod  her  pride, 
agreed  to  the  requlrementa,  and  sent  a  team 
of  both  black  and  white  athletes  to  Munich. 
And  there,  because  the  IOC  is  composed  of 
practical  men.  they  got  the  boot. 

This  waa  a  surrender  to  blackmail,  a  yield- 
ing to  extortion.  The  decision  may  save  the 
Olymplca  of  1972.  It  la  bound  to  Invite  new 
blackmail  In  the  future.  But  perhaps  the 
committee  members,  adding  ingenuity  to 
practicality,  will  come  up  with  a  hypocrisy 
contest  In  the  fashion  of  that  wondertand 
caucua  race.  Every  nation  will  win,  and  when 
the  gold  medals  are  passed  out,  all  must 
have  prlBes. 


CONGRESSMAN  ED  ROYBAL'S 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  TRAGEDY 
AT  MUNICH 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  Septeniber  7.  1972 

Mr.  RO"5rBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mas- 
sacre of  11  members  of  the  Israeli  team 
has   shattered    the    Olympic    spirit   of 
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brotherhood  among  all  nations  and  peo- 
ple. We  mourn  the  loss  of  these  athletes 
who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
purault  of  excellence  In  friendship  with 
other  competitors. 

In  the  wake  of  this  tragedy,  I  urge  all 
of  us  to  repudiate  the  fanatics  who  adopt 
violence  to  sway  public  opinion  and  at- 
tempt to  destroy  diplomatic  efforts  to- 
ward lasting  peace.  Every  nation  should 
reevaluate  Its  assistance  tuid  diplomatic 
relations  with  euiy  country  who  gives 
sanctuary,  support  or  sympathy  to  those 
who  commit  acts  of  murder  and  bar- 
barism as  we  have  Just  witnessed  at 
Munich. 

The  tragedy  of  this  event  Is  In  man's 
Inability  and  yet  desire  to  live  In  peace 
and  harmony  with  his  fellowman.  In 
their  decision  to  resimie  the  Olympics 
the  athletes  have  shown  their  courage 
not  to  allow  violence  to  destroy  Its  In- 
ternational spirit  but  to  dedicate  the 
games  as  a  unifying  ssmabol  and  me- 
morial to  the  11  who  died  in  Munich. 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  the 
families  who  have  suffered  such  a  pro- 
found personal  loss. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FATHER  EUGENE  P.  McAULIFFE 
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HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or    CALirORHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 


THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  H.  POFF 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  long  held  the 
highest  regard,  Richard  H.  Poff.  recent- 
b'  left  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  have  served 
alongside  Dick  Poff  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  his  knowledgeabil- 
Ity  and  sense  of  the  fairness  of  issues 
well  qualifies  him  to  serve  on  his  State's 
highest  court. 

Lawyers  in  Congress  are  hardly  a 
rarity,  but  a  lawyer  who  combines  the 
qualities  of  Dick  Poff  is  indeed  one  whose 
departure  will  be  missed.  His  keen  ana- 
li'tical  mind,  his  judicial  temperament, 
his  grasp  of  legislative  matters,  coupled 
with  personal  integrity,  served  us  well 
through  the  time  he  spent  with  us  in  the 
Congress. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  his  perform- 
ance as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  of  Virginia's  Sixth 
District  have  been  equally  impressed  by 
their  Representative  in  the  Congress,  for 
he  continued  to  win  the  support  of  the 
voters  ever  since  he  first  came  to  Capitol 
Hill  with  the  83d  Congress  in  1953. 

His  record  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
as  a  legislator — now  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  will  gain  the  benefit  of  his 
superb  abilities  as  a  judicial  scholar. 

I  congratulate  Hon.  Richard  H. 
Poff,  former  U.S.  Representative  and 
new  Virginia  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Judlciarj-  Committee,  as  well  as  my  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress,  wish  him  well 
In  his  new  and  challenging  appointment. 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1972,  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  of  San  Francisco  will  honor 
Father  Eugene  P.  McAuliffe  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  that  commimity 
and  to  the  well-being  of  the  residents  of 
San  Francisco's  mission  district. 

Father  Eugene  McAuliffe,  associate 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church  in 
San  Francisco,  in  the  past  few  months 
h£Ls  helped  secure  jobs  for  46  mission 
district  residents,  most  of  them  minority 
group  members  and  most  of  them  teen- 
agers. 

Using  his  wide  knowledge  of  private 
community  organizations  and  public 
agencies.  Father  McAuliffe  developed  13 
job  placements  through  the  Catholic 
Council  for  the  Spanish-speaking.  10 
placements  throuqh  the  Mission  Coali- 
tion Organization,  six  placements 
through  the  mayor's  oflQce,  two  place- 
ments through  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

He  secured  15  more  placements 
through  personal  contacts  with  private 
business. 

Father  McAuliffe's  extraordinary  pri- 
vate, nonprofit,  unfunded  employment 
service  was  simply  one  of  many  facets 
of  his  pastoral  work  at  St.  Paul's.  After 
he  was  assigned  to  St.  Paul's  in  Septem- 
ber of  1970,  the  33-year-old  priest  quickly 
assessed  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood 
youth.  He  made  job  himting  for  young 
ipeople  one  of  his  highest  ministerial 
priorities. 

His  success  was  not  Just  a  happy  acci- 
dent. Father  McAuliffe  had  served  the 
people  of  the  mission  district  and  outer 
mission  since  1964.  the  year  of  his  ordina- 
tion. Since  that  time  he  has  been  active 
in  community  affairs,  working  quietly 
and  effectively  in  a  variety  of  community 
projects. 

While  assistant  pastor  at  Mission 
Dolores  Church  from  1964  to  1966, 
Father  McAiiliffe  used  his  fluency  in 
Spanish  and  liis  understanding  of  the 
variety  of  cultures  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  of  the  mission  district  to  orga- 
nize and  promote  a  day  of  imity  that 
brought  together  some  2,000  Spanish- 
speaking  people  at  St.  Paul's  Church. 

The  Dia  de  la  Unidad  was  the  high 
point  of  a  series  of  services  in  Spanish 
which  he  initiated  for  his  Spanish- 
speaking  parishioners. 

Assigned  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
Church  in  the  outer  mission  in  1966,  he 
worked  with  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  and  joined  Cesar 
Chavez  and  the  procession  of  migrant 
workers  on  their  Lenten  walk  from  Del- 
ano to  Sacramento.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod he  worked  with  Pacific  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  to  bring  job  Interviews 
into  the  mission  district  community. 

He  was  also  active  In  efforts  to  assure 
commimity  participation  in  redevelop- 
ment plans  for  the  mission.  He  worked 
with  Mr.  Michael  Miller  to  build  the 
Mission  Coalition  Organization  which 
now  represents  some   100   groups  pro- 


moting the  Interest  of  Spanlsh-speaUni 
San  Franciscans. 

The  roots  of  his  interest  in  the  welfaie 
of  Spanish-speaking  San  Franclscaiu 
and  other  minority  group  memben 
reach  back  to  the  simuner  of  1960.  At 
that  time.  Father  McAuliffe  spent  Us 
vacation  time  In  Ciudad  Valles,  Mexico, 
doing  religious  education  and  social  wd- 
fare  work  among  the  poor.  From  1960 
to  1963,  he  worked  during  the  school 
year  counseling  delinquent  and  depend- 
ent youth  at  Hillcrest  Juvenile  Hall  In 
Redwood  City  and  at  Hanna  Boy's  Cen- 
ter, Sonoma,  Calif.  He  spent  the  summer 
of  1963  providing  medical  and  educa- 
tional services  for  the  poor  of  Mexican. 

The  success  of  his  present  nonprofit, 
self -initiated  emplosrment  project  Is  the 
result  of  a  long  tradition  of  personal 
service  to  the  Spanish-speaking  and  to 
the  poor  of  all  races. 

He  moves  with  ease  and  effectiveness 
within  the  mission  district  community 
because  of  the  confidence  people  have  to 
this  intelligent,  earnest,  and  knowledge- 
able citizen  and  servant  of  the  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
Father  McAuliffe  and  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  his  record  of 
accomplishment  and  service. 


ONE  MAN'S  OPINION 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  of  this 

year  I  received  a  letter  from  John  T. 

Lawrence,  876  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y.,  in  which  he  enclosed  a  letter  which 

he  had  sent  to  the  Democratic  candidate 

for  President.  So  that  others  might  have 

the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  thinking,  I 

insert  it  In  the  Record.  I  consider  Mr. 

Lawrence's  letter  most  timely.  The  letter 

follows:  .^  .„„ 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  24, 1972. 

Hon.  Gborge  McGovebn, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  Senator  McGovfbn:  I  feel  sorry  lor 
you  because  In  my  opinion  and  I  sun  sure  In 
the  opinion  of  mUllona  of  good  Amerlc»M 
you  must  have  at  least  some  responsibility 
and  a  guilty  conscience  about  thousands  of 
American  boys  that  have  been  killed  recenUy 
In  Vietnam,  because  of  your  and  some  few 
others  of  your  poUUcal  friends'  outspoken 
encouragement  to  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong. 
As  you  m\ist  know,  the  North  Vietnamese  tn 
troops  well -Indoctrinated,  well-trained.  weU- 
disciplined.  well-equipped  by  the  ChlneM 
and  Russians  with  the  single  purpose  of  over- 
running and  taking  over  by  outright  pow« 
and  aggression  the  much  weaker  South  Viet- 
namese   and    eventually    all    of   South  Ban 

When  President  John  Kennedy  committed 
the  U.S.A.  to  defend  South  Vietnam  agaln« 
thla  ruthless  aggression,  he  did  so  l^**"^ 
the  U.S.A.  had  a  definite  commitment  to  00 
so.  The  U.S.A.  has  never  welshed  on  Its  com- 
mittments, whether  to  South  Vietnam  orto 
Israel,  which  cotintry  I  understand  now  yoa 
would  support  in  case  of  Egyptian  aggresstoo- 
But  of  course  there  are  more  Jewish  people  m 
this  country  than  South  Vietnamese. 

President  John  Kennedy  had  the  courag* 


tfl  face  up  to  the  Russians  when  they  threat- 
ened to  put  missiles  In  Cuba  and  made  them 
^  out  unfortunately  President  Johnson 
5S  not  have  that  kind  of  guts  and  after 
•ending  550.000  American  troops  Into  Vlet- 
n»nj  and  with  no  bombing  of  supply  lines  or 
of  supporting  vessels  from  Russia,  he  accom- 
oUshed  nothing  and  worse  than  nothing! 

President  NUoa  knew  that  the  risk  of  seri- 
ous confrontation  was  small  and  that  all 
gources  of  these  supplies  had  to  be  stopped, 
whUe  at  the  same  time  he  was  bringing  500,- 
000  of  the  550,000  troops  sent  there  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  back  to  the  States.  This  action 
on  the  President's  part  has  been  so  effective 
that  I  am  convinced  and  again,  also  mUliona 
of  other  Americans,  that  the  present  negotia- 
tion* In  Paris  for  an  honorable  peace  would 
Have  been  already  successful  If  you  had  not 
sabotaged  this  meeting  by  offering  to  crawl 
to  Hanoi  and  beg  tot  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  to  bring  all  American 
troops,  etc.,  out  in  90  days. 

Although  I  have  the  greatest  8yny)athy  for 
the  prisoners  of  war.  this  la  a  risk  of  war 
which  they  fully  realize  and  I  don't  think 
many  of  them  would  subscribe  to  your  sug- 
gestion which  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  and 
to  thousands  of  men  In  many  "vars  who  have 
died  for  It. 

In  regard  to  the  rest  of  your  program.  I 


dont  think  anything  of  It  and  I  am  very  sure 
under  that  program  you  could  never  have 
won  the  Democratic  nomination  If  It  bad 
not  been  for  the  Kennedy  famUy  and  their 
intelligent,  weU-oUed  political  organization 
buUt  up  over  the  years.  I  think  when  they 
supported  you  they  felt  Ted  Kennedy  would 
be  the  eventual  candidate. 

Of  course  the  kkU  and  women  don't  like 
war.  but  who  ever  did?  Those  who  were 
drafted  felt  they  had  honorable  responalbUl- 
tles  to  their  country  to  aerve.  A»  It  was,  to 
give  amnesty  and  receive  back  Into  the  coun- 
try, honorably,  those  who  ran  away  and  let 
others  serve  in  their  place,  in  really  a  shock- 
ing suggestion. 

Your  principal  appeal,  besides  Vietnam,  to 
youth  seem*  to  be  to  legalize  pot  and  abor- 
tion so  they  can  have  fun  and  do  "their 
thing"  and  wait  for  hand-outa  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  these  pleasures  with  no 
responsibilities  to  the  country  or  to  others. 
Manaon  is  an  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  this  selfish  philoeophy  la  condoned.  I 
assiime  he  Is  now  being  comfortably  sup- 
ported In  Jail — perhaps  surrounded  by  hla 
girl  friends — as  are  many  other  mxirderers 
who  win  go  on  strike  If  the  food  and  recrea- 
tion arent  appealing! 

Did  you  know  from  the  News  Media  that 
In  1989  alone,  more  Americans  were  killed  In 
thla   country   or   attacked    than    have    been 


kUled  or  wounded  In  aU  the  years  of  the  Viet- 
T,am  war  up  to  that  date — specifically,  14^ 
600  murders,  36.500  rapes  and  306,000  ca«8  cS 
aggravated  assault  by  single  individuals^  and 
It  is  worse  today.  Yet  the  "do-good«8  are 
concerned  about  the  comfort  of  the  pn*on- 
ers— never  mind  the  victims— eo  that  at 
present  the  fear  of  priaon  or  any  inconveni- 
ences that  might  befall  them  there.  "«  no 
deterrent  to  crime.  They  wUl  be  weM  tea, 
courteously  treated  and  entertained  so  tha» 
prison  is  better  than  home. 

Now  to  your  economic  program.  Tax  tn« 
hell  out  of  the  so-caUed  Rich  and  Middle 
Class  and  hand  it  to  the  so-caUed  Poor.  I 
am  aU  for  helping  the  reaUy  destitute  but 
not  to  feed  out  of  my  fifty  yean  of  hard 
work  the  Insatiable  appetite  of  your  con- 
stituents whoee  battle  cry  la  "We  want 
more,  more,  more!"  When  the  money  la  all 
pumped  out  of  these  who  have  managed  to 
save  anything.  I  8uppo«  those  "Olminee 
Boys"  wlU  have  to  go  to  work.  I  want  you 
to  know  I  am  not  rich  or  even  -midaXe  class 
rich  I  could  easUy  be  on  your  side  for  selfish 
reasons!  I  am  a  veteran  of  seventeen  months 
with  Rainbow  Division  In  the  first  World 
War  and  proud  of  my  country!  I  dont  like 
hand-outs  and  welfare  but  you  have  ex- 
pressed your  Ideaa,  so,  best  of  luck. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  LAvmiNCi. 


SENATE— Friday,  September  8,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer ; 

O  God,  our  Father,  whose  we  are  and 
whom  we  serve,  grant  unto  us  all  through 
this  day  to  do  not  what  we  like  but  what 
we  ought.  Grant  us  the  courage  to  do  not 
our  own  will  but  Thy  will  as  we  xmder- 
stand  it.  Help  us  to  do  the  right  things 
even  though  we  do  not  want  to  do  them 
and  are  disadvantaged  in  doing  them. 
Help  us  to  set  duty  above  pleasure  and 
honor  above  expediency.  Give  us  a  good 
conscience  and  inner  lives  imafrald  of 
Thy  searching  eyes.  Grant  us  to  labor 
with  joyous  hearts,  never  evading  work 
we  ought  to  do,  never  avoiding  decisions 
we  ought  to  make  or  shirking  the  respon- 
sibilities we  ought  to  carry.  So  wilt 
Thou  guide  us  through  this  day  and  at 
evening  time  may  we  know  the  deep  con- 
tentment of  work  completed  and  duty 
done,  through  Him  whose  name  is  above 
every  name.     Amen. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR..  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, September  7.  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTrTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presld«it,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs;  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  a  special  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  the 
Ccanmittee  CHi  the  Judiciary;  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  may  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Oale  W.  McOee.  VS.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a  repreaent«,ttT« 
of  the  United  StaAea  oif  America  to  th» 
a7th   aeaalon   of    the   Oeneral    Aaaembly    of 

the  United  NatlonB.  

Jamee  B.  Pearson,  VS.  Senator  from  the 
State  at  Kanaae,  to  be  a  repreBerrta-tlre  o* 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  a7tl» 
aeesion  of  tHe  General  Aaeembly  <rf  the 
Unltted  Nattoma. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, vnthodt  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESIDEirr  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D  C,  September  8. 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Hasst  P. 
Btrs,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Kastxamo, 
President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Csdendar  will  be  stated. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  secoDd  asalstsnt  legleaative  cleric 
read  the  nomlnfttloDS  tn  the  United  Nft- 
ttODS  as  foUows: 


AMBASSADORS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nOTiinations  of  Ambassadors, 
as  foUows: 

Hermann  F.  EUta.  of  Pennaylvajila„  a 
Foreign  Swvlce  ofBcer  of  the  claee  of  Oareer 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  ExtraonBnary 
and  Plenlportemtlary  of  the  United  Staitee  (X 
America  to  the  People's  Republic  of  Bangla- 
desh. . 

Vlron  P  Vaky,  of  Texae,  a  Foreign  Serrloe 
affioer  at  claee  1,  to  be  Ambaesadoc  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
Statee  of  America  to  Coeta  Rlc*. 

Frederick  Irving,  at  Rhode  Xal*nd,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  (iaas  1,  to  be  ftmbeira- 
dor  Krtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  <yt 
the  United  States  ot  America  to  loeUtfid.. 

George  W.  Landau,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Servloe  officer  of  daas  1,  to  be  AmhMMdor 
Bxtmordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  o*  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Paragtiay. 

Adm.  Ht»aclo  Rlvero.  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
of  California,  to  be  Ambasaador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Spain. 

FMnk  T.  Bow.  of  Ohio,  to  be  ftmrie— rtrr 
KrtWLordlnaJTT  and  Plenipotentiary  d  the 
United  Statee  of  America  to  Panama. 

Joseph  A.  Mendenhall,  at  Virginia,  a  Ft»^ 
elgn  Service  officer  at  claee  1,  to  be  Am- 
tiaaaikjr  Xxtraardlnary  and  Flenlpo^eTntlary 
at  tbe  United  Statee  at  America  to  ttoe 
liKlagMy  BapubUo. 
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Talcott  W.  Seelyo,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service   officer   of   class    1,    to   be   Ambassa- 
dor   Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  , 
of  TuiUaU. 

NOKXNATION    OT   JOSEPH    A.    MSNDSNHAIX 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  a  sense  of 
much  satisfaction  that  I  support  the 
President's  nomination  of  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Mendenhall  to  serve  as  our  Ambassador 
to  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

While  the  record  of  hearings  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  of- 
ficial nomination  both  indicate  that  Mr. 
Mendenhall  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  we  of  Delaware  claim  him  very 
much  as  our  own. 

Ambassador  Mendenhall  Is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Delaware,  having  re- 
ceived Ms  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
our  State  university  In  the  class  of  1940. 
He  has  been  a  devoted  alumnus  and  the 
entire  State  of  Delaware  is  grateful  to 
him. 

From  that  time,  Joe  Mendenhall  has 
served  this  country  with  great  devotion 
and  a  pure  sense  of  duty.  Indeed,  his  first 
mlhtary  assignments  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Force  were  in  counterintelligence. 

That  beginning  continued  throughout 
his  career,  evolving  Into  his  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  status. 

Today,  with  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination,  he  has  reached  the  summit 
of  senice  in  the  Foreign  Service — the 
rank  of  ambassador. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  hearings 
of  the  committee  and  the  comments  of 
others  will  very  clearly  demonstrate  the 
great  value  to  the  Nation  of  Jo.seph 
Mendenhall's  prior  service. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  tell  the 
Senate  that  his  fine  career  is  really  just 
beginning.  Our  country  will,  indeed,  be 
well  represented  by  Ambassador  Menden- 
hall. 

To  end  on  a  personal  note,  I  wish  the 
Ambassador  and  his  fine  family  a  fruitful 
and  pleasant  tour  of  duty  at  this  new 
post. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prtnte^  in  the  Record  a  r§sum6  of 
Ambassador  Mendenhall's  qualifications, 
which  indicate  his  exceptional  back- 
ground to  serve  as  our  Ambassdor  to 
Malagasy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joseph  A.  Mendenhall 

Position  for  which  considered:  Ambtis- 
sador  to  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

Present  position:  Foreign  Service  Inspec- 
tor. 

Office  address:  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Born:  January  15,  1920.  Blue  Ball.  Md. 

Legal  residence :  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Marital  status :  Married. 

Family:  Wife:  former  Leone  Relber.  Chil- 
dren: Penelope.  Prlscllla,  Anne. 

Home  address:  Care  of  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Education:  A.B.  1940.  University  of  Dela- 
ware; 1940-41.  attended  Harvard  Law  School; 
1945-46,  attended  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Korean  and  Par  EMt  Area  Studies  (U.S. 
Army  auspices). 

Language  ability:  Fluent  French. 

Experience : 

Military:  1941-46.  U.S.  Army  Air  Force, 
captain  (counterintelligence). 


Qovemment:  1946.  Appointed  PSO-€;  1946- 
49.  Commercial /Economic  Officer,  Istanbul; 
1949,  F80-5;  1949-51,  Acting  Assistant  Chief 
of  EGA  Mission,  Reykjavik;  1951-68,  Eco- 
nomic Officer,  then  from  1953,  political  offi- 
cer. Bern. 

1952,  PSO-4:  1955-59,  Economic  Officer. 
then  from  1957.  Officer  in  Charge  of  Vlet- 
Nam  Affairs.  Bureau  of  E!ast  Asian  Affairs; 
1959-62,  Chief  of  Political  Section,  Saigon; 
1962,  PSO-2;   1962-63,  National  War  College. 

1963-64,  United  Nations  Adviser  for  Bureau 
of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs;  1964,  F80-1; 
1964-65,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  South 
East  Asian  Affairs  and  Chairman  Vlet-Nam 
Inter-Departmental  Working  Oroup;  1965-68. 
Director  AID  Mission  and  Counselor  of  Em- 
bassy for  Economic  Affairs.  Vletlane;  1968-70. 
Deputy  Assistant  Admin latra tor,  then  from 
1969,  Acting  Assistant  Administrator,  AID/ 
Bureau  of  Vietnam;  1970  to  present.  Foreign 
Service  Inspector,  Department. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confiiined  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  business  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  froc"'.  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits>  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


WHY  NOT  A  WORLDWIDE  TREATY 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  HI- 
JACKING? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  the  time  this  morning  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  conference  here  in  Washington 
which  is  taking  place  right  now  and  has 
such  a  great  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow 
for  justice.  It  could  provide  the  only 
memorial  that  the  dead  Israeli  athletes, 
I  believe,  would  want.  The  signs,  at  the 
moment,  are  not  favorable  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  very  limited  objective  which 
is  being  sought. 

The  occsision  is  the  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Aviation  which  is  an  or- 
gan of  the  United  Nations  and  which  is 
trying  to  work  out  a  treaty  against  plane 
hijacking. 

This  week,  which  has  seen  the  bar- 
barous murders  in  Munich,  has  also  seen 
a  checkered  pattern  of  national  Indul- 
gence In  concerns  with  Interests  which 


should  be  subordinate  to  the  overriding 
interest  which  the  world  faces  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  so  as  to  leave  even  the 
most  ardent  believer,  like  myself,  in  the 
doctrine  of  international  cooperation, 
profoundly  concerned  and  even  shaken. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  meet- 
ing trying  to  accomplish? 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
proposed  to  a  group  of  17  nations  a  mul- 
tilateral agreement,  or  treaty,  which 
could  be  subscribed  to  by  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world,  which  are  the 
communications  centers  of  the  world, 
saying  that  any  nation  would  be  required 
to  suspend  air  service  with  any  other 
nation  that  did  not  punish  or  extradite 
airplane  hijackers  or  saboteurs. 

First  and  foremost.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  should  be  expanded  to  include  the 
harboring  of  terrorists,  giving  them 
sanctuary,  money,  a  place  to  train,  and 
an  opportunity  to  operate.  Indeed,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  piracy  which 
we  encounter  in  hijacking. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  submit  these  pro- 
posals to  the  17  nations  as  an  addition 
to  the  treaty  or  to  the  proposed  multi- 
lateral agreement. 

What  has  been  the  reception,  inas- 
much as  the  world  has  suffered  enough 
hijacking  and  the  mortal  danger  to  pas- 
sengers and  property,  in  many  cases  al- 
ready realized  in  deaths  and  destruction 
of  property,  jeopardizing  the  whole  civil- 
ized system  of  traiosportation  for  all 
mankind? 

We  see,  first,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
opposes  the  hijacking  pact. 

That  is  the  news  of  September  5.  1972. 
"The  Soviet  Union  sharply  opposed  to- 
day." says  the  report,  "a  United  States- 
Canadian  proposal  for  an  international 
convention" — and  then  it  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe that  convention. 

What  is  the  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Union  opposes  that  convention? 

Well,  the  Soviet  Union  says  that  the 
sanctions — to  wit,  cutting  off  air  com- 
munications from  any  such  violating  na- 
tion should  be  determined  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

That  Is  just  a  convenient  way  of  stall- 
ing the  whole  imdertaking  and  making  it 
meaningless.  The  Soviet  Union  knows  as 
well  as  we  do  that  a  veto  by  any  one  na- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  will  kill  off  any  hope  of  exercis- 
ing any  sanctions  whatever  against  a  na- 
tion, no  matter  how  flagrant  the 
offender. 

What  is  the  French  and  the  British 
attitude.  Mr.  President? 

How  could  we  possibly  believe  that 
two  such  great  civilized  nations  as 
France  and  Britain  would  seek  or  move 
for  a  nonacceptance  of  this  kind  of 
agreement?  What  is  the  reason  for  it? 
We  find  the  answer,  again,  in  one  of 
the  dispatches,  that  "Britain  is  con- 
cerned with  what  might  happen  to  its 
airlines  in  the  Middle  Eaist,"  says  the 
dispatch. 

FYance  is  concerned  about  being  forced 
to  boycott  Algeria,  which  has  hosted  hi- 
jackers, and  other  African  colonies  with 
which  Frtmce  still  maintains  strong  eco- 
nomic ties. 

How  quickly  mankind  C£in  forget  the 
bloody  history  resulting  from  this  kind 


of  chauvinism  reflected  by  these  argu- 

°^^**Mr  President,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  speak  out  against  and  to  con- 
demn any  such  narrow  nationalism  and 
to  do  one's  best  to  call  the  attention  of 
toe  people  of  the  world,  including  the 
peoples  of  these  countries,  to  what  is  be- 
ing done  and  said  in  their  name. 

Mr  President,  in  addition  to  the  other 
countries  which  oppose  action,  those  on 
the  list  in  opposition,  there  Is  also  the 
country  of  Egypt.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  nation  whose  Prime  Minister  had  the 
gall  to  tell  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  massacre  that  occurred  at  the  Led 
Airport  outside  of  Tel  Aviv  at  the  hands 
of  agents  of  Arab  terrorists  and  to  pro- 
claim and  brag  about  the  fact  that  this 
was  their  mission.  The  Prime  Minister 
applauded  the  fact  that  at  last  a  way  had 
been  found  to  defeat  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  been  found  is 
a  way  to  destroy  mankind's  sense  of  se- 
curity and  to  introduce  anarchy  into  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  That  is  aU  that  has 
been  found. 

So,  Mr.  President,  because  I  so  dep- 
recate the  loss  of  the  opportunity  which 
is  here  presented  in  this  international 
subcommittee  meeting  going  on  right 
now  in  Washington  in  which  there  is  still 
a  week  remaining  to  do  something,  I  urge 
the  United  States  to  give  the  utmost  con- 
sideration to  acting  imilaterally,  if  inter- 
national action  is  not  possible,  to  exclude 
any  country  from  any  communication 
with  us  if  that  coimtry  offends  mankind 
and  morality  by  harboring  or  receiving 
hijackers  or  harboring,  aiding,  or  giving 
sanctuar>'  to  such  terrorists  in  their 
countries. 

We  are  a  very  considerable  force  in 
the  world.  I  think  that  all  of  the  efforts 
to  depreciate  our  importance  to  the 
whole  world  ultimately  turns  certainly 
toward  matters  that  are  economic  and 
social.  That  includes  mainland  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

The  fact  remains  that  this  country  has 
50  percent  of  the  production  capacity  of 
all  mankind  and  is  so  far  ahead  of  the 
production  of  man  on  earth  that  it  al- 
most boggles  the  imagiiiation.  We  are  a 
moral  people  and  a  decent  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  other 
nations  of  the  world  realized  that  the 
United  States  is  deeply  serious  about  this 
matter  and  that  we  cannot  accept,  even 
if  somehow  other  nations  strain  their 
moral  fiber  to  do  so,  the  position  of  some 
of  these  nations.  They  must  be  con- 
demned rather  than  approved  by  man- 
kind and  by  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  accept  any  act  of  barbarism, 
lawlessness,  or  politics  by  murder  in  days 
when  all  sovereign  nations  subscribe  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  seek  a 
place  In  the  world  among  civilized  men 
and  women.  The  countries  that  take  this 
position  will  become  accomplices  to  ter- 
rorism. 

So,  whether  my  voice  is  heard  or  not, 
I  am  expressing  myself  because  that  is 
the  solemn  duty  and  privilege  of  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 


listened  carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  trom  New  York.  And  I  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  everything  he  has  said. 
Political  terrorism  is  on  the  rise  all  over 
the  wortd.  It  now  manifests  Itself  outside 
of  the  immediate  area  concerned  because 
of  jet  travel  and  present  day  communi- 
cations. We  have  seen  it  in  the  south  and 
in  Latin  America  where  we  have  had 
political  assassinations.  It  has  touched 
every  continent  in  the  world. 

We  are  a  small  nation.  We  are  con- 
nected with  Jet  travel  and  communica- 
tions to  countries  all  over  the  world.  It 
Is  now  obvious,  I  think,  to  all  of  us,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  has  pointed  out,  that  the  only  way 
we  can  tackle  this  problem  is  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  rising  In  indignation 
and  securing  agreement  to  tackle  this 
kind  of  act  of  barbarism  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  performed  a 
fine  service  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  world 
this  morning. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  shortly  fol- 
lowing the  atrocity  committed  at  the  Lod 
Airport  outside  of  Tel  Aviv,  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  resolution  calling  for  just 
such  a  procedure,  not  to  include  just  the 
hijackers,  but  within  the  scope  of  the  au- 
thority of  this  convention  to  take  into 
consideration  any  act  of  terrorism  that 
takes  place  at  any  international  airport 
or  anyplace  where  tourists  or  people 
move  in  free  international  travel  and 
who  would  be  subject  to  this  kind  of  ter- 
rorism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, a  copy  of  Concurrent  Resolution 
85,  which  I  submitted  on  June  19,  1972, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
with  the  week  left  this  is  certainly  a  most 
appropriate  time  to  take  action.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  once  again  reminding  this 
convention  that  the  world  is  waiting  to 
see  what  will  happen. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  we  were  to  let 
this  week  go  by  without  taking  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  certain 
nations  have  raised  objections  now.  But 
I  feel  that  this  Nation,  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago.  did  take  unilateral  action  to 
see  that  the  high  seas  were  protected 
from  piracy.  We  have  a  great  responsibil- 
ity now.  as  a  nation  whose  international 
aircraft  probably  files  more  miles  abroad 
than  any  other  nation,  to  see  that  we 
bring  every  moral  force  to  bear  to  see 
that  this  problem  is  resolved.  And  this  is 
the  time  to  do  it.  The  times  are  getting 
much  worse,  not  better. 

Certainly,  we  should  remind  human- 
ity that  as  we  move  in  international  co- 
operation in  so  many  areas,  all  men 
should  have  the  simple  right  to  move 
about  the  world  on  international  carriers 


without  fear.  In  this  regard  we  must  act 
In  union  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Certainly  action  is  called  for  at 
this  time. 

I  conunend  the  Senator  for  bringing  to 
our  attention  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  what  our  responsibility  is  at  this 
moment  in  history. 

ExKisrr  1 
S.   Con.   Bxs.   85 

Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  negotia- 
tions to  prevent  acta  of  terrorism  at  Inter- 
national airports. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should. 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  undertake 
negotiations  with  the  governments  of  aU 
other  countries  in  which  international  com- 
mercial airports  are  located  with  a  view  to 
achieving  an  agreement  among  aU  such  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  for  the  initiation 
and  carrying  out  of  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  protect  against 
or  prevent  the  commission  of  acts  of  violence 
or  terrorism  at  international  airports  which 
are  related  to  international  clvU  aviation. 

S«c.  2.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should, 
through  official  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  present  to  appropriate  International 
organizations  for  consideration  the  matter  of 
acu  of  violence  or  terrorism  at  International 
alrporU  which  are  related  to  international 
civU  aviation.  Including  consideration  of  ap- 
propriate actions  to  protect  against  or  pre- 
vent such  acts. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  any  agreement  or 
other  arrangement  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  pertaining  to  acts 
of  violence  or  terrorism  committed  at  in- 
ternational airports  and  related  to  Interna- 
tional civil  aviation  should  Include  provisions 
requiring  aU  parties  to  any  such  agreement 
or  arrangement  to — 

(1)  consider  such  acts  as  extraditable  of- 
fenses, but  provide  that  in  any  case  where 
extradition  is  not  possible  that  the  trial  be 
conducted  in  the  country  In  which  the  per- 
son or  persons  alleged  to  have  committed 
such  acts  are  apprehended; 

(2)  provide  for  the  Immediate  apprehen- 
sion and  extradition  of  persons  alleged  to 
have  committed  such  acts  to  the  country  In 
which  such  acts  were  committed:  and 

(3)  afford  certain  safegusirds  to  l.nsure  that 
any  person  accused  of  committing  such  acts 
will  receive  a  fair  Ulal. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  remarks.  I  will  examine  his  resolution 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  join  with 

him. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  let  such  mis- 
guided nationalism  protect  the  hijackers. 
Let  us  have  no  euphoria  about  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  a  fine  purpose.  I  believe 
in  it  deeply.  I  have  been  a  delegate  to  it. 
I  believe  that  we  should  support  abd  serve 
it.  It  has  limitations,  and  one  of  them  is 
that  It  finds  it  hard  to  take  decisive  ac- 
tion in  these  matters  which  involve  the 
great  superpowers.  So.  multilateral 
agreement  is  essential.  I  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  will  take  parallel  action. 
But  some  action  should  come  oUt  of  this 
conference  going  on  in  Washington  right 
now.  ^  , 

I  believe  thai  if  nothing  else  can  help 
and  if  we  get  no  agreement,  then,  we  can 
enter  into  an  agreement  multilaterally 
with  other  nations  of  similar  mind,  even 
without  a  treaty,  to  cut  off  communica- 
tion  with  nations   harboring  hijackers 
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and  murderers  who  murder  for  political 
terror. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  certsdn  articles  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  5,  1972] 
Sovirr    Opposes    HuACKOfo    Pact;     Othess 

KKSTTANT BRITADC      and      P^tANCK      EXPRXSS 

Sbuous   Dottbts  Ovxa  Plan  To  Cvhb  Air 

PiRATKS 

(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

Washington,  Sept.  4. — ^The  Soviet  Union 
sharply  opposed  today  a  United  States- 
Canadian  proposal  for  a  new  International 
convention  that  would  require  signatory  na- 
tions to  suspend  air  service  with  any  nation 
that  did  not  punish  or  extradite  airplane  hi- 
j  ackers  or  saboteurs. 

Britain  and  Prance,  while  professing  to  be 
open-minded  on  the  proposal,  said  they  had 
serious  doubts  about  It,  during  the  opening 
day  of  a  conference  here  of  17  nations  con- 
vened to  write  a  new  International  treaty 
to  deal  with  air  piracy. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reaction  of  these  and 
other  nations.  It  was  evident  that  the  United 
States  faced  a  tough  diplomatic  battle  In  Its 
efforts  to  win  approval  of  an  agreement  that 
would  break  considerable  new  ground  In 
International  law.  It  would  provide  for  multi- 
lateral sanctions  by  a  group  of  nations 
against  an  individual  country,  something 
that  can  now  be  imposed  only  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

WOTn.D   CONSmES   AMENDING 

Even  Canada,  co-author  of  the  proposed 
treaty,  indicated  that  she  was  willing  to  con- 
sider an  alternative  8tppro«u:h — amending  an 
existing  convention  rather  than  drSkftlng  a 
new  one — despite  United  States  objections 
that  the  air  piracy  problem  demanded  a 
specific  new  treaty  and  that  amending  exist- 
ing ones  could  take  too  long. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  John  A. 
Volpe,  the  Secretary  of  Tran^K>rtatlon,  who 
said,  "We  have  long  recognized  that  the 
elimination  of  shelters  is  essential  to  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  hijacking  problem. 
No  nation  can  do  that  Job  alone." 

"Piracy  on  the  high  seas  came  to  an  end 
when  the  ports  of  call  were  cloeed  to  the 
plunderers  of  ships.  Piracy  In  the  skies  will 
die  the  same  death  when  the  doors  of  wel- 
come are  universally  slammed  on  hijackers 
around  the  world,"  Mr.  Volpe  added. 

PUBUC  SS88IONS  VOTCD 

The  United  States  won  an  early  round  In 
the  conference  when,  after  a  30-mlnute  de- 
bate, the  delegates  voted  9  to  6  to  have  the 
proceedings  conducted  In  public.  American 
delegates  hope  the  public  exposure  will  make 
it  more  difficult  for  nations  to  oppose  antl- 
hijacking  measures.  The  countries  that 
wanted  the  proceedings  closed  were  the  So- 
viet Union,  Egypt,  Chile,  France  and  Britain. 

Under  the  proposed  convention,  a  non- 
partisan Jury  of  international  Investigators 
would  be  established  to  determine  If  nations 
had  lived  up  to  the  principles  of  three  ex- 
isting treaties — the  Tokyo,  Hague  and  Mon- 
treal Conventions. 

These  treaties  require  countries  promptly 
to  return  hijacked  planes,  crewmen  and 
passengers,  and  to  either  punish  or  extra- 
dite individuals  involved  in  hijacking  and 
aviation  sabotage.  If  the  Jury  concluded  that 
the  treaties  had  been  violated,  a  second 
panel  of  international  representatives  woiild 
then  decide  what  sanctions.  If  any,  should 
be  Imposed.  A  Joint  boycott  of  air  service 
to  the  country  is  the  maximum  penalty  pro- 
posed. 

The  meeting  Is  being  held  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization,  an 


agency  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  expected 
to  last  two  weeks  and  is  being  held  at  the 
State  Department.  If  the  delegates  agree  on 
a  proposed  convention,  it  would  go  to  the 
full  legal  committee,  then  the  governing 
council  of  the  civil  aviation  group,  and  finally 
to  a  conference  of  world  nations. 

George  Vllkov,  the  chief  Soviet  delegate, 
said  his  country  did  not  object  per  se  to 
requiring  extradition  of  hijackers  If  such 
a  provision  was  attached  as  a  protocol  to 
one  of  the  existing  three  treaties.  But  he  as- 
serted that  the  proposed  new  convention 
"woiild  contravene  the  basis  of  International 
law"  and  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
would  be  unacceptable — and  therefore  In- 
effective— to  the  majority  of  nations  be- 
cause of  the  requirements  for  Joint  sanc- 
tions. 

Alternately  stabbing  his  Index  finger  in 
the  air  and  taking  off  hie  glasses  to  wave 
them  while  he  made  a  p>cint,  the  Russian 
diplomat  declared  that  only  the  United  Na- 
tions Secxirlty  Council  should  have  the  right 
to  Impose  sanctions. 

"This  would  be  unprecedented,  to  take 
one  convention,  set  it  aside  from  all  the 
rest  and  give  it  special  privileges,"  he  said. 
"If  we  develop  such  a  convention,  it  will  be 
unacceptable  to  other  nations,  slmpily  a  dead 
letter." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  6,  1972] 
Paruct  Rejects  Hijackenc  Treaty — United 

STATES-CAlfADIAN     PROJECT    TOR    PENALIZINO 

Nations  AmiNC  Air  Pirates  RBBtrFTED 
(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

Washington,  Sept.  5. — Delegates  to  a  17- 
nation  conference  here  rejected  today  United 
States-Canadian  efforts  to  negotiate  an  In- 
ternational antl-hlJacklng  treaty  based  on  a 
draft  piroposed  by  the  two  nations. 

The  move  for  nonacceptance  was  led  by 
France  and  Britain  and  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Egypt. 

Faced  with  what  appeared  to  be  certain 
defeat  of  the  proposed  treaty  If  It  came  to 
a  vote,  the  two  North  American  nations  ac- 
quiesced in  a  French  proposal  to  start  writ- 
ing a  new  treaty  from  scratch,  after  debates 
on  what  "principles"  should  be  included. 

The  delegates  have  eight  working  days 
left  before  the  conferenoe  is  scheduled  to 
end. 

Israel  so  far  has  been  the  only  country  to 
give  the  treaty  plan  full  support.  FYance, 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  Brazil,  Spain  and 
Egypt  are  opposed  outright  or  have  deep 
reservations  to  accepting  any  convention 
that  would  require  Joint  International  sanc- 
tions. 

Sources  close  to  the  United  States  delega- 
tion attributed  the  resistance  to  the  pro- 
posal from  France  and  Britain  to  unhappl- 
ness  over  what  would  amount  to  a  funda- 
mental departure  from  current  standards 
of  International  law  on  the  matter  of  sanc- 
tions, plus  certain  self-interests. 

"I  think  the  British  are  concerned  with 
what  might  happen  to  their  airlines  in  the 
Middle  East,"  one  American  sotirce  said. 

Another  said  France  was  concerned  about 
being  forced  to  boycott  Algeria  or  other  for- 
mer African  colonies  with  which  It  stUl 
maintains  strong  economic  ties. 

The  Soviet  Union,  arguing  the  Joint  sanc- 
tions should  be  imposed  only  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  offered  its  own 
propKJsal  for  dealing  with  hijackers.  This  Is 
a  proposed  annex  to  the  existing  Montreal 
and  Hague  Conventions,  which  call  on  sig- 
natory powers  either  to  punish  or  extradite 
hijackers  and  aircraft  saboteurs,  that  would 
require  extradition  in  all  cases. 

"It's  nothing,  a  smokescreen,"  an  ofQcial 
said  of  this  prop>osal.  "Anything  that  would 
prevent  a  nation  from  giving  political  asy- 
lum in  all  cases  has  no  chance  of  getting  any 
place,  and  they  know  it.  They're  scared  of 
anything  that  would  level  sanctions  outside 


of  the  United  Nations;   they  don't  want  to 
give  up  any  sovereignty." 

Today's  rejection  was  a  significant  Mttaak 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  had 
drafted  a  treaty  under  which  slgnatoty  q^ 
tlons  would  collectively  halt  commercial  air 
service  to  any  country  that  did  not  punldn 
or  extradite  hijackers,  or  did  not  prompu* 
release  hijacked  planes,  crewmen  and  pta. 
sengers. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  specific  prorl- 
slons  of  the  proposed  draft  the  delegates  will 
now  explore  broader  questions  of  how  to 
deal  on  a  multilateral  basis  with  cases  of  hi- 
jacking and  aircraft  sabotage.  Representso 
tives  of  several  delegations  privately  forecast 
that  the  discussions  could  easily  bog  down 
in  rhetoric. 

Soiirces  tn  the  United  States  delegation 
said  they  still  had  hopes  that  the  confer- 
ence would  produce  a  draft  with  a  chaooa 
both  of  being  accepted  by  other  countries 
and  of  being  more  effective  than  existing  in- 
tematlonsLl  conventions  in  deterring  hijack- 
ings. But  one  official  told  a  reporter.  "Itl 
not  going  to  be  easy." 

The  proposed  convention  was  first  offered 
18  months  ago  at  a  meeting  of  a  legal  sub- 
committee of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion organization,  an  agency  of  the  United 
Nations.  Because  of  Its  sensitive,  unusual 
provisions  for  taking  Joint  international  ac- 
tion against  erring  nations,  the  proposal  «as 
shelved. 

But  Its  authors  felt  it  had  a  better  chance 
of  being  accepted  now  because  of  intervening 
incidents  of  hijacking  and  aerial  sabotage 
and  the  one-day  strike  by  thousands  of  ta- 
ternatlonal  airline  pilots  in  June  to  protest 
what  they  called  government  inaction  in 
deaUng  with  hijackers.  The  conference  was 
called  by  the  civil  aviation  group,  largely 
as  a  result  of  that  demonstration. 

[From  the  Now  York  Times,  Sept.  7,  1972] 

Britain    Offers    Partly    Modified   Proposal 

FOR  Treaty  Against  Plane  Hijackino 

(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

Washington,  Sept.  6. — Britain  offered  a 
partial  formula  today  for  drafting  a  new 
international  treaty  on  hljackmg.  United 
States  officials  said  that  it  might  help  over- 
come some  of  the  most  difficult  diplomatic 
hurdles  to  a  new  treaty. 

Although  the  proposal  provided  delegates 
to  an  international  conference  here  with  a 
new  avenue  for  discussions,  several  delegates 
stressed  that  there  were  still  major  obstacles 
In  the  way  of  an  agreement. 

One  United  States  delegate,  Franklin  K. 
Willis,  said: 

"This  proposal  possibly  could  be  a  way  to 
break  a  two-year  logjam;  It  may  provide  a 
way  to  bring  the  group  to  a  consensus.  But 
there's  a  lot  of  work  to  do." 

Under  an  alternative  draft  proposed  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  international  ma- 
chinery would  have  been  established  by 
which  nations  could  collectively  withhold  air 
service  to  any  country  that  did  not  live  up 
to  three  international  treaties  dealing  with 
hijacking — the  Tokyo,  Hague  and  Montreal 
Conventions. 

the  BRITISH   PROPOSALS 

Britain's  proposal  today  suggested  elimina- 
tion of  wording  in  the  United  States- 
Canadian  draft  that  referred  to  violations  of 
the  three  treaties  and  inclusion  Instead  of 
language  that  would  bring  the  new  treaty 
into  play  whenever  there  was  "a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  International  clvU  aviation." 

In  essence,  these  treaties  require  nations 
either  to  extradite  or  punish  hijackers  and 
others  involved  in  crimes  against  aircraft, 
and  to  return  with  promptness  planes,  crew- 
men and  passengers  Involved  in  hijackings. 

One  difficulty  in  curbing  hijacking  in  the 
past  has  been  that  many  nations  that  have 
been  favored  as  destinations  by  hijackers  do 


♦,.  ♦>,««  treaties  Thus  they  have  fsrenoe  in  Washington.  Thanks  to  diplomatic  duclng  Oovemment  spending;  also  hia  volos 
not  adhwe  to  ineee  w~a.  .  ^^  these  ooun-  foot-dragging  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  wUderneas  of  that  time  about  the  fact 
tjecn  ineffective  "i^»f^,  —  ^^  »,,,.„%..«  France,  a  joint  United  States-Canadian  pro-     '" "  ■"-  ^' '"" ' "-' — 


ocBu  "~-"— -  _         refuse  by  hijackers.         France,  a  joint  united  states-canaoian  pro-     it  would  be  to  Amertoa's  Intereat  to  achlere 
tries  have  been  usea  »»     ^     ^  aipeota  of     poeal  for  establlahlng  legal  machinery  to  deal     a  better  relaUonshlp  with  the  other  Super 
one  of  tne  nio»;^  ■^_..__  ^_^  ^.  y^,^     Tnnitii«.t*r»iiv  with  air  hiiBckera  is  In  danger     Power. 

How  right  he  was  in  both  cases. 
Allen   SUender   was   a   statesman   in   tlxe 
finest  sense  of  that  word.  He  was  also  a  hotrt 
who  represented,  in  unmatched  fashion,  the 
hospitality  of  the  South  tie  loved. 
And  he  was  a  true  and  loyai  friend. 
Because  of  the  long  and  outstanding  public 
service  of  your  father,  the  United  States  la  a 


.V    n„it^  States-Canadian  draft  has  been  multilateraUy  with  air  hijackers  is  in  danger 

J^tT^uld  require  signatory  oauntrtse  to  of  disappearing  into  the  morass  of  good  ideas 

^oi^  ^tloM  agalni^  any  other  country  that  might  have  been. 

Sft^ld^  P^l^r  extnwllte  hijackem  or  The  proposed  treaty,  drafted  after  nearly 

^ei^  de^^ternly  with  them-that  Is.  two  yean  of  on-sgain,  off-agaUi  conMdera- 

^^  STth^e  nations  that  sign  the  treaty,  tlon.  provides  for  international  •f^cUons- 

S^U^^mtX  have  objected  to  taking  ac-  including   Joint   commerciia   "^boyf  »?*- 

fTrZL^r^tlons  for  violation  at  treaties  against  any  country  which  harbors  hijackers 

*!^  fffThLTnot  sumed  or  which  faUs  to  release  plane,  crew  and  pas- 

""nnri^f  t^  wordS^tlons  oould  coUec-  sengers  promptiy  and  either  punish  or  extra-     better  land  In  which  to  Uve.  His  capacity  lor 

..^,     L>t^^S^  a'o^try   regardless  of  dlto  Uis  per^trators  of  any  air  terrorism,     hard    work,   his   high    charaoter.    hi.   often 

"!*i^w.t7.  y^  adhered  to  the  th«e  existing  After  aU  that  has  h^ipened  In  the  world's  air     expressed  pride  in  you  and  your  famUy,  set 


whether  It  had  adhered  to  the  three  existing 
treaties, 

FACT-FINDING  BOARD 

The  British  proposal  calls  for  appointment     ™«"«  "*'  '*'  "^""^  ^^"^ 

establish  whether  there  was  a  tnreai    to  tne  r 

safety  of  international  civil  avlatton.  It 
stopped  short  of  proposing  any  further  steps, 
saying  this  oould  be  taken  up  in  later  dis- 
cussions. ^.       .. 

This  question  delayed  until  later  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  sensitive  issue  of  what  sanc- 
tions would  be  imposed  and  how  they  would 
be  brought  into  force. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  some  other  coun- 
tries are  reluctant  to  accept  treaties  that 
would  require  them  to  act  against  other 
countries  outside  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Under  the  Charter 


lanes  in  ths  last  two  years,  this  treaty  would 
seem  to  be  the  least  that  responsible  govern- 
ments owe  to  their  citizens.  If  anything,  the 
too  conditional,  too 
loopholes,  to  be  reliable  deterrents. 

France's  reluctance  is  bom  of  its  chronic 
fear  of  doing  anything  that  might  trouble 
its  Arab  friends;  and  Arab  Governments  have 
long  glorified  hijacking  of  unsui^>ecting  air 
passengers  as  an  t^proprlately  heroic  activity 
for  their  so-called  freedom  fighters.  The  So- 
viet delegates  to  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  complain  that  sanctions 
can  come  only  from  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council,  with  Its  political  weight  and 
big-power  veto  privUeges. 

United  States  supporters  of  the  proposal 
argue  that  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  po- 
litical  pressures   operating   on   the   Security 


standards  of  what  America  Is  all  about  that 
few  could  equal,  and  none  will  ever  surpass. 
My  wife  and  I  were  devoted  to  your  father. 
She  has  asked  to  join  me  in  expressing  to 
you  our  deep  sympathy  in  your  loss. 
Sinoerely, 

Stuart  Symtngton. 


»»""■;!"  ,-ir,  T"  ,?°2.;?i  r  c=u'.'s:.-m£.,^"«.^  '.Tbr ^;^ 


United  Nations  Security  Council,  where  the 
permanent  members.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  a  veto  power. 

Seventeen  nations  were  invited  to  the 
conference  here,  a  meeting  of  the  legal  sub- 
committee of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion organization,  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Although  the  incidents  yesterday  in 
Munich  mvolving  Arab  terrorists  dominated 
the  coffee- break  conversation  of  the  dele- 
gates here,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  it  had 
speeded  up  progress  on  efforts  to  write  a  new 
treaty.  Britain  said  It  had  drafted  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Munich  killings. 

ROGERS  SPEAKS  TO  GROT7P 

At  noon  today.  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  appeared  before  the  group  and  said 
the  "tragic  events  that  occurred  in  Munich 
underscore  the  necessity  for  action  now"  in 
drafttag  the  convention. 

"At  this  conference  we  need  to  remember 
that  the  Munich  attackers  sought  to  com- 
mandeer, to  hijack.  If  you  will,  an  aircraft  to 
make  their  escape,"  Mr.  Rogers  said.  "The 
International  community  must  take  firm 
and  prompt  action  to  effectively  prevent  air 
piracy." 

M.  R.  Mok  of  the  Netherlands,  the  con- 
ference chairman,  when  asked  what  effect 
the  events  in  Munich  has  had  on  the  pro- 
ceedings, said: 

"It's  difficult  to  say,  but  It  certainly  will 
not  have  a  negative  effect.  It  demonstrated 
that  such  acts  of  terrorism  have  not  come 
to  an  end.  In  the  past  the  terrorists  acted 
against  civil  aviation;  yesterday  it  was 
against  athletes;  tomorrow,  it  may  be  civU 
aviation  again." 

Several  professional  airline  pilots,  whose 
one-day  work  stoppage  over  much  of  the 
world  on  June  19  was  a  major  reason  for 
convening  of  the  conference,  have  let  it  be 
k  ■  >wn  privately  to  reporters  here  that  they 
are  discussing  taking  a  similar  action  again 
If  there  is  not  substantive  progress  in  deal- 
ing with  hijacking  on  an  international  dlp- 
lomatlo  basis. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  7,  19'72] 

HUACKING  VKCVMSED 

A  consummate  example  of  the  fuzzy  gov- 
ernmental thinking  that  leaves  ordinary  peo- 
ple vulnerable  to  fanatic  terror  the  world  over 
is  now  unfolding  at  a  aeventeen-naUon  con- 


as  a  teclinlcal,  criminal  problem.  The  touch- 
iest cases  are  the  politically  inspired  hijack- 
ings, smd  these  are  the  ones  with  which  the 
Security  Council  would  have  the  hardest  time 
coping. 

Perhaps  Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  un- 
scheduled appeal  to  the  I.CA.O.  meeting  yes- 
terday, amid  the  pall  of  the  Munich  terror, 
will  bring  the  fastidio\is  diplomats  to  rise 
above  their  narrowly  and  falsely  conceived 
national  interests.  Britain,  after  early  objec- 
tions to  the  United  States -Canadian  pro- 
posal, seemed  yesterday  to  agree  that  tough 
international  machinery  is  needed.  .  .  . 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEH  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  Under  toe  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bkntszn)  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  some  20  years  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  represent  the  people  of  Missouri 
in  the  Senate,  there  was  no  Senator  for 
whom  I  had  greater  respect  and  affec- 
tion than  I  did  for  the  late  great  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  Allen  Ellender. 

To  me  AUen  was  always  an  inspiration. 
The  Senate  will  never  be  the  same  with- 
out him.  His  passing  is  not  only  a  tragic 
loss  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
Louisiana,  but  also  to  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  and  all  other  nations  who 
believe  that  the  world's  futiire  rests  on 
good  will  and  imderstanding. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  his  son  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

WASHiKcnoN,  D.C., 

September  5,  1972. 

Dr.   AlXEN  J.  EXIXNSKB, 

Houma,  La. 

Dear  D*.  Ellender:  It  would  be  difficult 
Indeed  for  me  to  express  to  you  the  sadness 
that  remains  as  the  result  of  the  loss  to  the 
Senate  and  the  nation  of  your  father,  my 
colleague  and  friend. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  many 
years  ago,  one  oould  only  be  immediately  im- 
pressed with  the  clarity  of  hie  vision  on  is- 
sues which  at  that  time  ware  far  frotn  popu- 
lar— such  issues  as  the   Importanoe  of  re- 


ESTABLI8HMENT    OF    A    SURVIVOR 
BENEFIT  PLAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1032 
(S.  3905). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wm  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  1032  (S.  3905)  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  a  survivor  benefit  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  pirxseeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  chapter  73  of  titie  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

( 1 1  The  title  of  the  chapter  Is  amended  by 
adding  ";  SURVIVOR  BENEFIT  PLAN"  after 
"PAY",  and  by  inserting  the  following  after 
the  revised  tlUe: 

"Subchapter  See. 
"I.  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protec- 
tion  Plan -. 1431 

"n.  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 1447 

"Subchapter  I. — Retired  Serviceman's  Family 
Protection  Plan" 
(2)   Subchapter  I  is  amended  as  foUowa: 

(A)  Sections  1435,  14SQ,  1437,  1438,  14S9, 
1440,  1441,  1442,  1444  (a)  and  (c),  1446,  and 
1446  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"chapter"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 

in  place  thereof  "subchapter". 

(B)  Section  1443  is  repealed  and  the  cor- 
responding item  in  the  subchapter  analysis 
for  that  section  is  stricken. 

(C)  Section  1444(b)  Is  repealed  and  tb« 
catchline  and  subchapter  analyslB  Item  for 
section  1444  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "reports  to  Congress;". 
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(3)  The  following  new  subchapter  la  added 
after  section  1446: 

"Subchapter  II. — Survivor  Benefit  Plan" 

"1447.  Definitions. 
"1448.  Application  of  Plan. 
"1449.  Mental  Incompetency  of  member. 
"1460.  Payment  of  annuity:  beneficiaries. 
"1461.  Amount  of  annuity. 
"1463.  Reduction  In  retired  or  retainer  pay. 
"1463.  Recovery  of  annuity  erroneously  paid. 
••1454.  Correction  of  administrative  deficien- 
cies. 
"1456.  Regulations. 
"I  1447.  Definitions 
"In  this  subchapter: 

"  ( 1 )  "Plan"  means  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
established  by  this  subchapter. 
"(2)  'Base  amount'  means — 
"(A)  the  amount  of  monthly  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  to  which  a  person — 

"(1)  was  entitled  when  he  became  eligible 
for  that  pay;  or 

"(11)  later  became  entitled  by  being  ad- 
vanced on  the  retired  list,  performing  active 
duty,  or  being  transferred  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list  to  the  permanent 
disability  retired  list;  or 

"(B)  any  amount  less  than  that  described 
by  clause  (A)  designated  by  that  person  on 
or  before  the  first  day  for  which  he  became 
eligible  for  retired  or  retainer  pay.  but  not 
less  than  $300: 

as  increased  from  time  to  time  under  section 
1401a  of  this  title. 

"(3)  'Widow'  means  the  sxirvlvlng  wife  of  a 
person  who.  If  not  married  to  the  person  at 
the  time  he  became  eligible  for  retired  or 
retainer  pay — 

"(A)  was  married  to  him  for  at  least  two 
years  immediately  before  his  death;   or 

"(B)  is  the  mother  of  Issue  by  that  mar- 
riage. .  , 

"(4)  'Widower'  means  the  surviving  hus- 
band of  a  person  who.  If  not  married  to  the 
person  at  the  time  she  became  eligible  for 
retired  or  retainer  pay — 

"(A)  was  married  to  her  for  at  least  two 
year*  immediately  before  her  death;  or 

"(B)  Is  the  father  of  Issue  by  that  mar- 
riage. 

"(5)   "Dependent    child'    means    a   person 

who  Is — 

"(A)   unmarried: 

•■(B)(1)  under  18  years  of  age;  (11)  at 
le«0t  18.  but  under  22,  years  of  age  and  pur- 
suing a  full-tlm«  ooxirse  of  study  or  training 
In  a  high  school,  trade  school,  technical  or 
vocational  institute.  Junior  college,  coUege, 
university,  or  comparable  recognized  educa- 
tional Institution;  or  (Ul)  Incapable  of  sup- 
porting himself  because  of  a  mental  or  phys- 
ical incapacity  existing  before  his  eighteenth 
birthday  or  Incurred  on  or  after  that  birth- 
day, but  before  his  twenty-second  birthday, 
while  pursuing  such  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training;  and 

"(C)  the  child  of  a  person  to  whom  the 
Pl«m  applies.  Including  (1)  an  adopted  child, 
and  (11)  a  stepchUd,  foster  child,  or  rec- 
ognized natural  child  who  lived  with  that 
person  In  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  a  child  whose 
twenty-second  birthday  occurs  before  July  1 
or  after  August  31  of  a  calendar  year,  and 
whUe  he  Is  regularly  pursuing  such  a  course 
of  study  or  training.  Is  considered  to  have  be- 
come 22  years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of 
July  after  that  birthday.  A  chUd  who  Is  a 
student  Is  considered  not  to  have  cecksed  to 
be  a  student  during  an  interim  between 
school  years  if  the  Interim  Is  not  more  than 
150  days  and  If  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  h^s  a 
bona  fide  Intention  of  continuing  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  or  training  In  the  same 
or  a  different  school  during  the  school  semes- 
ter (or  other  period  Into  which  the  school 


year  Is  divided)  Immediately  after  the  In- 
terim. Under  this  clause,  a  foster  child,  to 
qualify  as  the  dependent  child  of  a  person  to 
whom  the  Plan  applies,  must,  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  that  person,  also  reside  with, 
and  receive  over  one-hall  of  his  support 
from,  that  person,  and  not  be  cared  for  un- 
der a  social  agency  contract.  The  temporary 
absence  of  a  foster  child  from  the  residence 
of  that  person,  while  he  la  a  student  as  de- 
scribed m  this  clause,  will  not  be  considered 
to  affect  the  residence  of  such  a  foeter  child. 
■5  1448.  Application  of  plan 

"(a)  The  plan  applies  to  a  person  who  Is 
married  or  has  a  dependent  child  when  he 
becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay 
unless  he  elects  not  to  participate  In  the 
plan  before  the  first  day  for  which  he  Is  eligi- 
ble for  that  pay.  If  a  person  who  Is  married 
elects  not  to  participate  in  the  plan  at  the 
maxmum  level,  that  person's  spouse  shall  be 
notified  of  the  decision.  An  election  not  to 
participate  in  the  plan  Is  Irrevocable  if  not 
revoked  before  the  date  on  which  the  per- 
son first  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay.  However,  a  person  who  is  not  mar- 
ried when  he  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or 
retainer  pay  but  who  later  marries,  or  ac- 
qulrles  a  dependent  child,  may  elect  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  plan  but  bis  election  must  be 
written,  signed  by  him.  and  received  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  within  one  year  after 
he  marries,  or  acquires  that  dependent  child. 
Such  an  election  may  not  be  revoked.  His 
election  Is  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  after  his  election  is  received  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

"(b)  A  person  who  Is  not  married  and  does 
not  have  a  dependent  child  when  he  becomes 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  may  elect  to 
provide  an  anulty  to  a  natural  person  with 
an  Insurable  Interest  In  that  person. 

"(c)  The  application  of  the  plan  to  a  per- 
son whose  name  Is  on  the  temporary  disabil- 
ity retired  list  terminates  when  his  name  Is 
removed  from  that  list  and  he  Is  no  longer 
entitled  to  retired  pay. 

"(d)  If  a  member  of  an  armed  force  dies  on 
active  duty  after  he  has  become  entitled  to 
retired  or  retainer  pay,  or  after  he  has  quali- 
fied for  that  pay  except  that  he  has  not 
applied  for  or  been  granted  that  pay,  and 
his  spouse  Is  eligible  for  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  under  section  411(a) 
of  title  38  in  an  amount  that  Is  less  than  the 
annuity  the  spouse  would  have  received  un- 
der this  subchapter  If  It  had  applied  to  the 
member  when  he  died,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  pay  to  the  spouse  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  difference  between  that  amount 
of  compensation  and  65  percent  of  the  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  to  which  the  otherwise 
eligible  spouse  described  in  section  1450(a) 
( 1 )  of  this  title  would  have  been  entitled  If 
the  member  had  been  entitled  to  that  pay 
based  upon  his  years  of  active  service  when 
he  died. 
■'I  1449.  Mental  Incompetency  of  member 

"If  a  person  to  whom  section  1448  of  this 
title  applies  Is  determined  to  be  mentally  In- 
competent by  medical  officers  of  the  armed 
force  concerned  or  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, or  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, any  election  described  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a) ,  or  subsection  (b) . 
of  section  1448  of  this  title  may  be  made  on 
t)ehalf  of  that  person  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. If  the  person  for  whom  the  Secretary 
has  made  an  election  is  later  determined  to 
be  mentally  competent  by  an  authority 
named  in  the  first  sentence,  he  may,  within 
180  days  after  that  determination  revoke  that 
election.  Any  deductions  made  from  retired 
or  retainer  pay  by  reason  of  such  an  election 
will  not  be  refxmded. 

"§  1450.  Payment   of  annuity:   beneficiaries 
"(a)   Effective  as  of  the  first  day  after  the 
death  of  a  person  to  whom  section  1448  of 
this  title  applies,  a  monthly  annuity  imder 
section  1451  of  this  title  shall  be  paid 


•■(1)  the  eligible  widow  or  widower; 
"(2)   the  surviving  dependent  children  in 
equal  shares,  if  the  rtlglble  widow  or  widower 
is  dead,  dies,  or  otherwise  becomes  ineligible 
under  this  section;  or 

"(3)  the  natural  person  designated  under 
section  1448(b)  of  this  title  at  the  time  tbe 
f>eraon  to  whom  section  1449  applies  became 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay.  if  there 
is  no  eligible  beneficiary  under  clause  (i) 
or  (2). 

"(b)  An  annuity  payable  to  the  beneficiary 
terminates  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  eligibility  is  lost.  An  annuity 
for  a  widow  or  widower  shall  be  paid  to  the 
widow  or  widower  while  the  widow  or  wld- 
ower  Is  living,  or.  If  the  widow  or  widower  re- 
marries before  reaching  age  60,  until  the 
widow  or  widower  remarries.  If  the  widow  or 
widower  remarries  before  reaching  age  60  and 
that  marriage  Is  terminated  by  death,  annul- 
ment, or  divorce,  payment  of  the  annuity  will 
be  resumed  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  month  In  which  the  marriage  Is  so  ter- 
minated. However,  If  the  widow  or  widower 
is  also  entitled  to  an  annuity  vmder  this  sec- 
tion based  upon  the  nuurlage  so  terminated, 
the  vridow  or  widower  may  not  receive  both 
annuities  but  must  elect  which  to  receive. 

"(c)  If,  upon  the  death  of  a  person  to 
whom  section  1448  of  this  title  applies,  the 
widow  or  widower  of  that  person  Is  also  en- 
titled to  compensation  tinder  section  411(a) 
of  title  38.  the  widow  or  widower  may  be  paid 
an  annuity  luider  this  section,  but  only  In  the 
amount  that  the  annuity  otherwise  payable 
under  this  section  would  exceed  that  com- 
pensation. 

"(d)  If.  upon  the  death  of  a  p>€rson  to 
whom  section  1448  of  this  title  applies,  that 
person  had  in  effect  a  waiver  of  his  retired 
or  retainer  pay  for  the  purposes  of  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  an  annuity  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  be  payable  unless. 
in  accordance  with  section  8339  (1)  of  title  5, 
he  notified  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
he  did  not  desire  any  spouse  surviving  him 
to  receive  an  annuity  under  section  8341(b) 
of  that  title. 

"(e)  If  no  annuity  under  this  section  Is 
payable  because  of  subsection  (c),  any 
amounts  deducted  from  the  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  of  the  deceased  under  section  1452 
of  thU  title  shall  be  refunded  to  the  widow 
or  widower.  If,  because  of  subsection  (c) ,  the 
annuity  payable  Is  less  than  the  amount  es- 
tablished under  section  1451  of  this  title,  the 
annuity  payable  shall  be  recaJculated  under 
that  section.  The  amount  of  the  reduction 
In  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  required  to 
provide  that  recalculated  annuity  shall  be 
computed  under  section  1432  of  this  title,  and 
the  difference  between  thie  amount  deducted 
prior  to  the  computation  of  that  recalculated 
annuity  and  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  deducted  on  the  baste  of  that  recalcu- 
lated annuity  shall  be  refunded  to  the  widow 
or  widower. 

"(f)  An  unmarried  person  who  elects  to 
provide  an  annuity  to  a  person  designated 
by  him  under  subsection  (a)(3),  but  who 
later  naarrles  or  acquires  a  dependent  child. 
may  change  that  election  and  provide  an 
annuity  to  his  spouse  or  dependent  child.  A 
change  of  election  under  this  subsection  Is 
subject  to  the  rules  with  respect  to  execu- 
tion, revocation,  and  effectiveness  set  forth 
in  the  last  three  sentences  of  section  1448 
(a)  of  this  title. 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1449  of 
this  title  or  In  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  election  under  thU  section  may  not 
be  changed  or  revoked. 

"(h)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1451  of 
this  title,  an  annuity  under  this  section  Is 
in  addition  to  any  other  payment  to  which 
a  person  Is  entitled  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Such  annuity  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


.»,  „„rt-r  this  section  Is  not  or  retainer  pay  and  U  not  entlUed  to  that  (1)    not  to  participate  In  such  Survivor 

"<^'  ^  *^«nhLT?fe^utton   levy  ^-  w  for  ily  period,  he  must  deposit  In  the  Benefit  Plan  If  he  Is  married  or  has  a  de- 

«lgnable  or  s^^*^*  V*  ^^er  ^;gal  proc-  T^asury  t^e'^mount  that  would  otherwise  pendent  child;  or 

uchment,  garnishment,  or  other  legai  proc  1^^^   ^^^  deducted  from  his  pay  for  that  (2)   to  participate  in  that  Plan,  U  he  Is  a 

ess.  period    except  when  he  Is  called  or  ordered  person  coywed  by  section  1448(b)    of  tlUe 

••I  1461.  Amount  of  annuity  *•        ^ive  dutv  for  a  oerlod  of  more  than  30  10.  United  States  Code. 

"(ft)   If  the  widow  or  widower  Is  under  age  ^  •^"'«  '^^^  ^°'  *  »**"*'*'  °'  =^  (b)   Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  retired 

62  or  there  Is  a  dependent  chUd,  the  »oattly  > ,       ^^^^  ^  person  who  has  elected   to  or  retainer  pay  on  the  effective  date  of  this 

annuity  payable  to  the  widow,  or  »'l*°^''  p,^rtlclpate  In  the  Plan  waives  his  retired  or  Act  may  elect  to  participate  in  the  Survivor 

or  dependent   chUd.   u»if««"„^""'^  *  tr  t^  retainer  pay  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  Benefit  Plan  established  pursuant  to  dause 

this  title  shall  be  equal  to  55  percent  ol  the  chapter  83  of  tlUe  5,  he  shaU  not  be  (3)  of  the  first  secUon  of  this  Act  before  the 

b,,.  amount.  Howev_er   when  the  widow  has  ^^^  ^P  ^^^  ^^^  ^             otherwise  re- 

or.e  d'^P«^^-^*^°l,=^J'*^„*i^J?^ff^^^  to  the  quired   by   subsection    (d)    as  long   as   that 

shftU  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  4^           ^                                                accordance 

Brother's  benefit,  IX  any  to  ''^^'l^ t^« '1*°^  ^ti  L:tlon  8339(1)  of  title  5.  he  ha.  notl- 

would  be  entitled  under  subchapter  n  of  ^^"^  civil  Service  Commission  that  he     _„ 

chapter  7  of  tlUe  42  based  solely  upon  service  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j^,  ^^           g^  surviving  him  to  may  elect  before  the  first  anniversary  of  the 

by  the  P"f"f,«'J^';t!:?^^„''ti^I^^aUd^-  ^e^lve  an  annuity'  under  section  8341(b)  of  effective  date  of  this  Act- 

tlon  410(1  )(1)  ol  title  42  and  calculated  as-  .  j^  -  (1)    to  participate  in  the  Plan  and  oon- 

.urnlng  that  the  pereon  concerned  lived  to  •                      provided  In  section  1450(e)  tlnue  his  participation  under  ch^ter  73  of 

age  65.  When  the  ,^W°^  °^Zl*^°^*I  "^^*!  of  thta  title    a  pe^n  Is  not  entlUed  to  any  that  title  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 

«e  62.  or  there  Is   no  longer  a  dependent  amounts   deducted  from  retired  •ff-etive   date  of  this   Act.   exoeot   that 


first  anniversary  of  that  date.  However,  such 
a  person  who  is  receiving  retired  or  retainer 
pay  reduced  under  section  14S8(a)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  or  who  U  deposit- 
ing amounts  under  section  1438  of  that  title, 


ftge  62,  or 


ChUd.  whichever  occurs  later,  the  monthly  ^"/"   °^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^.^^^    ^^ss 

amiulty  shall  ^^Vf^^'^^l^^l^^^'^;^  the  amount.'^wire  deducted  through  admii. 

to  the  amount  of  the  ^"^^"^^^^^'l^.^l^  ,,tr,.ttv^  ..rrnr 
to  which   the   widow   or   widower   would   be 


Istratlve  error. 


entitled  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  7 
of  title  42  based  solely  upon  service  by  the 
person  concerned  as  described  In  section  410 
(l)(n  of  title  42  and  calculated  assuming 
that  the  person  concerned  lived  to  age  65. 
Por  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
a  widow  or  widower  shall  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  a  benefit  under  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  7  of  title  42  even  though  that 
benefit  has  been  offset  by  deductions  under 
section  403  of  title  42  on  account  of  work. 
"(b)  The  monthly  annuity  payable  under 
section  1450(a)(3)    of  this  title  shall  be  65 


of    annuity    erroneously 


"5  1453.  Recovery 
paid 
"In  addition  to  other  methods  of  recover>- 
provided  by  law,  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  authorize  the  recovery,  by  deduction 
from  later  payments  to  a  i>er3on.  of  any 
amount  erroneously  paid  to  him  under  this 
subchapter.  However,  recovery  Is  not  re- 
quired if.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
concerned  and  the  Comptroller  General, 
there  has  been  no  fault  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  amount  was  erroneously  paid 
and  recovery  would  be  contrary  to  the  pur- 


effectlve  date  of  this  Act,  except  that  the 
total  of  the  annuities  elected  may  not  ex- 
ceed 100  percent  of  his  retired  or  retainer 
pay;  or 

(2)  to  participate  in  the  Plan  and.  not- 
withstanding section  1436(b)  ol  that  tlUe. 
terminate  his  participation  under  chapter 
73  of  that  title  as  In  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
A  person  who  elects  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  Is  not  entitled  to  a  reftind  of 
amounts  previously  deducted  from  his  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  under  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
or  any  payments  made  thereunder  on  his 
behalf.  A  person  who  is  not  married  or  does 
not   have    a   dependent   child   on   the   first 


percent  of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  the      poses  of  this  subchapter  or  against   equity      ^;^;:^%,"^e  .ff^ctlve  date  ^f  t^  Act, 
person  who  elected  to  provide  that  annuity      and  good  conscience.  "^'^^  "       •' 


after  the  reduction  In  that  retired  or  retainer 
pay  in  accordance  with  section  1452(c)  of 
this  title. 

"(c)  Whenever  retired  or  retainer  pay  Is 
Increased  under  section  1401a  of  this  title, 
each  annuity  that  Is  payable  under  this  sce- 
tlon.  or  section  1448(d)  of  this  title,  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  day  of  that  Increase 
shall  be  increased  at  the  same  time  by  the 
same  total  percent.  The  amount  of  the  In- 
crease shall  be  based  on  the  monthly  an- 
ntilty  payable  before  any  reduction  under 
section  1448(d)  or  14450(c)  of  this  title,  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"5  1452.  Reduction  In  retired  or  retainer  pay 

"(a)  The  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  per- 
son to  whom  section  1448  of  this  title  applies 
who  has  a  spouse,  or  who  has  a  spouse  and 
a  dependent  child,  and  who  has  not  elected 
to  provide  an  annuity  to  a  person  designated 
by  him  under  section  1450(a)  (3)  of  this  title. 
or  who  had  elected  to  provide  such  an  an- 
nuity to  such  a  person  but  has  changed  his 
election  in  favor  of  his  spKiuse  under  section 
1450(f)  of  this  title,  shall  be  reduced  each 
month  by  an  amount  equal  to  2' 2  percent 
of  the  first  $300  of  the  base  amount  plus  10 
percent  of  the  remainder  of  the  base  amount. 
As  long  as  there  Is  an  eligible  spouse  and  a 
dependent  child,  that  amount  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  prescribed  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(b)  The  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  person 
to  whom  section  1448  of  this  title  applies 
who  has  a  dependent  child  but  does  not 
have  an  eligible  spouse,  shall,  as  long  as  he 
has  an  eligible  dep>endent  child,  be  reduced 
by  sm  amount  prescribed  under  rgeulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)  The  retired  or  retainer  pay  ol  a  per- 
son who  has  elected  to  provide  an  annuity  to 
a  person  designated  by  him  under  section 
1450(a)  (3)  of  this  title  shall  be  reduced  by 
10  percent  plus  5  percent  for  each  full  5 
years  the  individual  designated  Is  younger 
than  that  person.  However,  the  total  reduc- 
tion may  not  exceed  40  percent. 

"(d)  If  a  person  who  has  elected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Plan  has  been  awarded  retired 


■§  1454.  Correction  of  administrative  defi- 
ciencies 
"The  Secretary  concerned  may,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  section  1465  of  this 
title,  correct  or  revoke  any  election  under 
this  subchapter  when  he  considers  it  neces- 
sary to  correct  an  administrative  error.  Ex- 
cept when  procured  by  fraud,  a  correction 
or  revocation  under  this  section  Is  final  and 
conclusive  on  all  officers  of  the  United 
States. 
"S  1455.  Regulations 

"The  President  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  subchapter.  Those  regula- 
tions shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  \iniform 
for  the  armed  forces,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Those  regulations 
shaU—      . 

"(1)  provide  that,  when  the  notification 
referred  to  In  section  1448(a)  of  this  title  is 
required,  the  member  and  his  spouse  shall, 
before  the  date  the  member  becomes  entitled 
to  retired  or  retainer  pay.  be  Informed  of  the 
elections  available  and  the  effects  of  such 
elections;  and 

"(2)  establish  procedures  for  depositing 
the  amounts  referred  to  in  section  1452(d) 
of  this  title." 

Sic.  2  The  chapter  analj-sls  ol  subtitle  A 
and  the  analysis  of  part  II  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  amending  the  Item  relating  to 
chapter  73  by  adding  ";  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan"  after  "Pay". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
established  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  applies  to  any  per- 
son who  Initially  becomes  entitled  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay  on  or  alter  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  An  election  made  before  that 
date  by  such  a  person  under  section  1431  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  canceled. 
However,  a  person  who  Initially  becomes  en- 
titled to  retired  or  retainer  pay  within  180 
days  after  the  effecttve  date  ol  this  Act  may, 
within  180  days  alter  becoming  so  entitled, 
elect — 


but  who  later  marries  or  acquires  a  de- 
pendent child,  may  elect  to  participate  in 
the  Plan  under  the  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1448(a)  of  that  title. 

(c)  Notvirlthstandlng  the  provisions  of  the 
Stirvlvos'  Benefit  Plan  established  pursuant 
to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  ol  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (other  than  the  last  two 
sentences  of  section  143a(a),  section  1443, 
and  section  1444(b) ) ,  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  ol  this  Act.  shall 
continue  to  apply  in  the  case  of  persons,  and 
their  beneficiaries,  who  have  elected  annui- 
ties under  section  1431  or  1432  ol  that  title 
and  who  have  not  elected  under  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section  to  participate  In  that 
Plan. 

id)  In  this  section,  "base  amount" 
means — 

( 1 )  the  monthly  retired  or  retainer  pay  to 
which  a  person — 

(A)  is  enUtled  on  the  effective  date  ol  this 
Act;  or 

(B)  later  becomes  entitled  by  being  ad- 
vanced on  the  retired  list,  performing  active 
duty,  or  being  transferred  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list  to  the  perma- 
nent dlsabUlty  retired  list;  or 

(2)  any  amount  less  than  that  described 
In  clatise  ( 1 )  designated  by  that  i>eraoa  at 
the  time  he  makes  an  election  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  but 
not  less  than  $300; 

as  Increased  from  time  to  time  under  section 
1401a  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  An  election  made  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  is  effective  on  the  date 
It  is  received  bv  the  Secretary  concerned,  as 
defined  in  section  101(5)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code. 

(f)  Sections  1446.  1453,  and  1454  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  clause 
(3)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  are  ap- 
plicable to  persons  oovered  by  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  person — 
(1)  who.  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
U.  or  within  one  calendar  year  after  that 
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d*t«  b«»fn«.  »  widow  of  a  P«i»ii  ^^°^ 
•nutled  to  retired  oc  retiUnec  pay  whan  he 

*^T5)  who  1.  ellglhle  for  a  P^^^^ 
•ubchapter  IH  of  chapt«  15  of  Utle  M. 
United  Statee  CJode.  or  -^^o^  »(^>  '*'i^' 
veterans-  Pension  Act  of  1958  C"  ^a^^^ 
(%\  whoae  annual  income,  as  determined 
in  establishing  that  ellglhUlty.  la  le«  than 
%^.*O0'  „        ^  _ 

.hall  be  paid  an  annuity  by  the  Secretary 
SSei^ed'^eea  ^*  to  '^'^'^  ^l^'t^ 
Sinulty  under  the  8^^'°' ,?*^*  ^^ 
I^blUhed  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  ^*^ 
Z^oTol  thl.  Act.  However  such  a  person 
^1,  the  widow  at  a  reitlred  officer  of  me 
^Uc  Health  Service  or  the  NaUonal 
^^i^c  «^  Atmospheric  Administration. 
Sr^ho  ^uld  othe^  be  llgf «  ^-^ 

fn"L"^  rrS'tiSTsubs^ion  becav-'^the 
serv^  of  her  deceased  »P<^^„^„^^.^°^: 
Sfdered  active  duty  under  section  101  (an 
of  tlUe  38.  united  States  Code.  Is  enUUed 
to  an  annuity  under  this  section 

(bT  The  amiulty  under  subsection  (a)  of 

whln^d^  ^he  widow's  income  deter- 
mtoM  un^r  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  ^iss^ 
^  plus  the  amount  of  any  •'^'^^l^^ 
r^iitA  under  sections  1431-1436  of  tlUe  10. 
^^State.  code,  but  ""^^^'^f  l,^^ 
.inn  de«a-lbed  in  subeectlon  (a)  (2)  ol  tnis 
t^^lon^uSs  •1.400  a  year.  In  addition  the 
^ret^  ^ncerned  shall  pay  to  the  widow. 
^rt^  in  the  last  sentence  of  subs^lon 
Ta)  of  this  section,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
;tL?on  She  would  otherwise  ^;«^^f  ^'J^*". 
ble  to  receive  under  subchapter  in  of  chap 
Mr  16  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  11  the 
^^  ce  of  her  deceased  spouse  was  considered 
IcWv^duty  under  secUon   101(31)    of  that 

"'si:.  5.  section  3(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  <rf  Au- 
g^«ri0.  1956.  chapter  1041.  as  l^^^^j^f./^S 
ns  C  857a  ( a )  (5 ) ) .  and  section  Ml  (a)  ( 5 )  of 
S5  public  Health  service  Act.  as  amended 
'«  U^.C.  313a (a)  (6) ) .  are  each  amended  to 

"^iJ^p't^r^^T^  Retired  Servlceman^s  Family 
Protection  Plan:  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 
^  6    -n^  38.  united  States   Code,   is 

amended  as  foUows:  ^^  ^^  ~^a 

(1)  section  415(g)  (M)  U  amended  to  read 

*""  W° Taynients  of  annuities  elected  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of  title  10. 

(3)  Section  503(17)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

*°"?n)'  payments  of  annuities  elected  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of  title  10." 

Mr    BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Al- 

LOTT     TtlNNIT.    MONDALE,    and   WILLIAMS 

may  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  this  lefeis- 

^*TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BENTSETT.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
S  *3905  might  be  termed  the  "widow's 
equity  bill."  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  and  what  I  think  we  accompl  shed 
is  a  phaseout  of  some  of  the  Inequities  m 
survivor  benefits  for  retired  military 
service  personnel  compared  to  those  of 
civU  servants.  8.  3905  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  A  similar  survivor  benefit  biU. 
HJl    10670.  has  passed  the  House. 

Mr  President.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Survivor  Bene- 
fits, which  considered  this  legislation. 
Survivor  benefits  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  an  area  of  paramount  importance 
to  sAreer  military  personnel.  This  legis- 


lation, if  enacted,  will  affect  over  800.000 
present  mlUtary  retirees  and  their  de- 
pendents, in  addition  to  all  future  re- 
tirees and  their  dependents. 

One  of  the  first  questions  one  might 
ask,  when  we  are  faced  with  a  substan- 
tial deficit  In  our  budget,  is  how  much  it 
la  going  to  cost.  If  we  take  the  cumulative 
figures  over  the  first  5  years  It  will  be 
found  that  In  the  funding  of  this  survivor 
benefit  for  dependents  there  will  be  a  net 
excess  of  about  $400  million  savings  to 
the  Oovemment.  over  the  expenditures 
for  payments  to  the  dependents  of  re- 
tirees. It  will  be  the  year  1992  before 
there  would  be  a  net  cumulative  cost  to 
the  Government  in  funding  these  de- 
pendents" benefits.  I  will  discuss  the  full 
cost  of  8.  3905  in  more  detail  at  a  later 

point. 

STTCcsasmi.   hkartngb 


The  special  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  all  legislative  measures  dealing 
with  this  important  matter,  and  received 
testimony  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Senator  Beall.  and  associations 
representing  military  members  on  active 
duty  and  in  retirement.  In  addition,  the 
subcommittee  received  a  substantial 
amount  of  written  testimony  on  the  bill 
which  was  Included  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  and  which  proved  to  be  of  great 
help  to  the  subcommittee  members  and 
and  staff. 

I  believe  that  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings were  thorough  and  complete.  I 
might  also  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
hearings  represented  the  culmination  of 
many  months  of  intense  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  staff  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Some  of  the  ac- 
tuarial Information,  for  example,  re- 
quired more  than  7  months  to  complete 
and  was  received  by  the  committee  a 
short  time  ago. 

THREE  PRESENT  SYSTEMS  OP  SCRVIVOR  COVERAGE 
rOB    MnJTART    RXTiaKBS 

Before  proceeding  to  discussion  of  the 
committee's  recommended  changes  to 
S.  3905,  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that 
the  military  retirees  may  presently  be 
covered  under  three  survivor  benefit  sys- 
tems: First,  social  security;  second,  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation; 
and  third,  retired  serviceman's  family 
protection  plan — RSFPP. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  what  these  three 
systems  include: 

First.  Social  security  provides  pay- 
ments to  widows  with  children  under  the 
age  of  18  or  age  22  if  In  school.  No  b«ie- 
fits  under  social  security  are  payable 
when  the  widow  is  under  age  62  and  has 
no  dependent  children.  Generally,  soeial 
security  payments  range  from  $186  per 
month,  payable  at  age  62  for  a  widow  of 
an  E-5,  sergeant,  without  dependent 
children  to  $599  per  month  payable  at 
any  age  to  a  widow  of  an  0-2,  first  lieu- 
tenant, who  has  three  dependent  chil- 
dren. ^  .^ 
Second.  Dependency  and  mdemmty 
compensation.— Die: — is  payable  to  sur- 
vivors of  a  retiree  who  dies  of  a  service- 
connected  cause.  DIG  rates  range  from 
$184  to  $469  depending  on  pay  grade. 

Third.  Retired  serviceman's  family 
protection  plan— RSFPP— is  an  actuari- 
ally sound,  that  is,  self -financing  system, 


which  permits  a  retired  member  undar 
certain  conditions  to  corer  his  survlvm 
for  up  to  50  percent  of  his  retired  pay. 

BASIS    FOB    CHANGE    IN    MILITART    SUBVIVOB 
BSNXFIT   SYSTEM 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Uim 
systems  discussed  above  may.  in  fact,  not 
cover  a  large  number  of  survivors  of  mill, 
tary  retirees.  For  example,  no  social  se. 
curity   payments   are   payable  when  a 
widow  of  a  retiree  is  under  age  62  aod 
has  no  dependent  children.  Dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  is  only  pay- 
able in  those  relatively  few  cases  in  which 
a  retiree's  death  is  determined  to  be  serv- 
ice-connected. Finally,  the  retired  serr- 
iceman's      family      protection     plan— 
RSFPP — is  providing  coverage  for  only 
15  percent  of  military  retirees.  High  coat 
and  complexity  are  giveai  by  the  military 
retirees  as  reasons  for  not  choosing  the 
RSFPP  system  which  was  established  In 
1954  for  existing  and  future  retirees.  The 
result  of  the  present  system  of  survivor 
benefit  coverage  for  military  retirees  is 
that  many  widows  will  receive  no  income 
resulting  from   her   husband's  military 
retired  pay.  In  many  cases,  there  will  be 
an  income  gap  from  the  time  the  widoiw** 
last  child  is  no  longer  dependent  until 
reaching  social  security  eligibility  at  age 

62. 

The  foregoing  comments  have  cmly 
summarized  the  principal  elements  (rf 
military  survivor  benefit  coverage.  There 
is  available  to  each  member  a  detailed 
committee  report  setting  forth  many 
tables  and  analyses  relating  to  this  issue. 

Crvn,    3EEVICK    SURVIVOR    BENEFIT    STSTDi 

Much  of  the  motivation  to  revise  the 
military  retiree  survivor  benefit  program 
stems  from  a  comparison  of  the  military 
benefit  program  with  that  of  the  Federal 
civil  service  retiree  plan.  In  point  of  fact, 
S.  3905  along  with  many  of  the  other  bills 
introduced  cki  survivor  benefits  have  been 
patterned  after  the  Federal  civil  service 
survivor  benefit  system. 

BASIC    THRUST    OF    TBI    LEGISLATION 

In  substance,  S.  3905  provides  that  be- 
ginning with  enactment,  a  present  retiree 
would  have  1  year  to  elect  into  the  plan. 
All  future  retirees,  that  is,  those  retiring 
after  enactment,  would  be  automatically 
covered  unless  they  elect  not  to  be  cov- 
ered. In  payment,  the  retiree  will  have  de- 
ducted from  his  retired  pay  2V%  percent 
of  the  first  $3,600  of  retired  pay  per  year 
plus  10  percent  of  the  remainder  in  order 
to  provide  up  to  55  percent  of  retired  pay 
coverage.  .     ^  ^       m 

The  amounts  to  be  received  by  mm- 
tary  survivors  imder  S.  3905,  the  2%- 
percent  and  10-percent  deduction,  and 
the  55  percent  of  retired  pay  benefit  are 
Identical  to  the  survivor  plan  for  those 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  system.  It 
should  be  observed,  as  I  wUl  discuss  later, 
that  although  the  deductions  formula  Is 
the  same,  the  impact  on  survivors  to 
terms  of  cost  and  benefits  will  be  some- 
what different  due  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  civil  service  and  military  re- 
tirement systems. 

The  monthly  amounts  to  be  received  by 
survivors  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
retired  pay  of  the  retiree.  The  monthly 
payments  to  widows  would  range  from 


tl43  per  month  for  a  widow  of  an  E-5— 
terifeant— with  20  years  of  service  to  $1,- 
237  per  month  for  the  widow  of  an  O- 
10— general— with  38  years  of  service. 

COST    TO    THE    INDIVIDUAL 

In  terms  of  the  cost  to  the  individual, 
nnder  S  3905,  the  following  should  be 
Sowd  «1th  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
deductions  from  retired  pay  cover  the 
cost  of  the  benefits.  The  average  mem- 
ber who  retired  prior  to  January  1,  1957 
nays  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  his  survivor  benefit  than  does  the 
average  future  retiree  who  begins  his 
military  service  after  December  31.  1971. 
Payments  for  those  retired  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1  1957,  would,  on  the  average,  cover 
about  22  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  sur- 
vivor benefit  program  with  the  Govern- 
ment assuming  the  remainder  of  the  cost. 
Deductions  from  the  retired  pay  of  mem- 
bers who  enter  on  the  retired  rolls  today 
will  on  the  average,  cover  about  58  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  their  survivor  benefits. 
For  future  retirees,  that  is.  for  those  be- 
ginning military  service  after  December 
31  1971.  deductions  from  retired  pay  will 
cover  about  63  percent  of  the  cost  of  their 
survivor  benefits. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  in  general  the 
older  retiree  benefits  more  under  this 
survivor  benefit  program  than  his 
younger  counterpart  in  terms  of  contri- 
butions made  and  benefits  paid. 

COST  or  THE  ENTIRE  STSTEM DISBURSEMENT 

ACTU.\RIAL 

There  are  two  basic  methods  of  show- 
ing the  cost  of  the  proposed  survivor 
benefit  plan. 

One  method  is  the  disbursement  analy- 
sis which  provides  cost  data  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis.  This  method  is  sometimes 
called  the  dollar-in-dollar-out  system. 
The  second  method  involves  actuarial 
analysis  and  assigns  cost  to  the  year  to 
which  liability  Is  Incurred.  Since  pay- 
ments under  this  program  may  not  be 
made  for  10,  20.  or  perhaps  50  years  later, 
the  amount  of  the  payment  under  the 
actuarial  analysis  is  discounted  at  an 
assumed  interest  rate  to  express  it  In 
current  dollars. 

DISBURSFMENT   ANALYSIS 

Under  disbursement  cost,  the  survivor 
benefit  plan  in  S.  3905  would  result,  mak- 
mg  certain  assumptions,  in  over  $1  bil- 
lion accumulated  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  1981.  That  is,  deductions  from 
retired  pay  would  exceed  benefits  paid 
by  that  amount.  Under  the  same  assump- 
tions, by  1992,  the  cumulative  cost  to  the 
Government  would  be  $239  million,  that 
is,  in  that  year  the  cumulative  amounts 
paid  into  the  system  would  be  less  than 
the  oenelits  paid  out — by  $239  milUon. 
Again,  under  the  same  assumptions,  the 
net  cumulative  cost  to  the  Government 
by  the  year  2025  would  be  $11.3  billion. 

ACTUARIAL   COST    .\NALTSIS 

In  terms  of  actuarial  cost,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  incur  a  $5.2  billion  liabil- 
ity under  the  S.  3905  for  past  militTy 
.service  costs.  Past  service  costs  are  de- 
fined as  future  benefits  payable  which 
are  attributable  to  service  performed  in 
ihe  pai>t.  This  $5.2  billion  figure  means 
thTt  if  the  Government  were  to  stay  cur- 
rent with  its  liabilities,  it  would  have  to 


appropriate  immediately  $5.2  billion  and 
put  this  is  in  a  fund  earning  3  ^a  percent. 
This  would  then  be  suflBcient  to  cover  the 
net  additional  cost  of  the  past  service 
liability. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDED  CHANGES  TO  S.  3906 

The  committee  recommends  that  S. 
3905  be  changed  in  three  major  areas: 

Deletion  of  the  attachment  provision. 

Adoption  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recommendation  for  providing  cov- 
erage for  dependent  children,  and 

Adoption  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recommendation  concerning  mem- 
bers wlio  work  in  and  subsequently  re- 
tire from  civil  service  and  waive  military 
retired  pay  to  increase  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits. 

The  committee  also  concluded  that 
other  major  provisions  of  S.  3905  should 
be  maintained.  These  provisions  are: 

The  minimum  income  guarantee  of 
$2,100  per  year  for  current  widows  of 
retirees, 

The  method  of  social  security  integra- 
tion,  and 

Apphcation  of  the  plan  to  active  duty 
personnel  who  are  eligible  to  retire  for 
longevity  1 20  years) . 

I  would  like  now  to  review  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  committee's  action  on 
S.   3905. 

ATTACHMENT    OF    RETIRED    PAT 

S.  3905  included  a  provision  that  the 
retired  pay  of  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  shall  be  subject  to  at- 
tachment of  up  to  50  percent  of  retired 
pay  to  comply  with  the  order  of  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  in  favor  of  a 
spouse,  former  spouse  or  children.  The 
committee  recommends  deletion  of  the 
attachment  provision  for  two  major 
reasons : 

If  the  attachment  provision  were  to- 
cluded  m  this  bill,  it  would  make  an  ex- 
ception of  military  retired  pay  by  pro- 
vidmg  that  it  alone,  among  all  Federal 
pays  and  annuities  would  be  subject  to 
attachment.  The  committee  felt  that  this 
would  be  an  unfair  and  unwarranted  dls- 
crinunation  against  the  military  retiree. 

An  attachment  provision  is  extraneous 
to  the  question  of  survivor  benefit  leg- 
islation and  as  such,  the  attachment  pro- 
vision and  all  of  its  ramifications  could 
not  be  evaluated  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate or  desirable. 

The  committee  believes  that,  although 
the  attachment  provision  may  be  justi- 
fied m  many  instances,  it  should  be  ad- 
dressed from  the  perspective  of  its  appli- 
cability to  all  Federal  pays  and  per- 
sonnel. 

COVERAGE    FOR    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

Coverage  is  provided  for  dependent 
children  under  S.  3905  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  spouse — at  the  same 
monthly  cost  and  at  the  same  level.  How- 
ever, when  the  children  reach  age  18 — or 
22  if  in  school — their  eligibility  termi- 
nates. On  the  other  hand,  just  as  with 
the  member  who  covers  the  spouse,  the 
member  who  covers  children  under 
S.  3905  must  contribute  to  the  plan  for 
life,  even  though,  in  most  cases,  the  eh- 
gibihty  for  the  benefits  to  children  would 
be  limited  at  most  until  they  reach  age 
22.  The  provision  ta  S.  3905  would  make 


the  application  of  the  plan  to  the  chil- 
dren prohibitively  costly,  with  some 
members  who  insure  only  dependent 
children  paying  over  three  times  the 
value  of  the  benefits. 

The  committee  believed  the  survivor 
plan  should  toclude  a  provision  for  cover- 
tog  dependent  children;  however,  it  be- 
lieved the  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mendation would  be  more  appropriate  as 
a  method  of  accompllshtog  this  objec- 
tive. The  Department  recommended  that 
the  basic  plan  to  the  bill  apply  to  the 
spouse. 

For  a  slight  additional  charge — above 
the  charge  for  spouse  coverage — the 
member  would  cover  the  spouse  and  de- 
pendent children.  If  the  spouse  were  to 
become  toellglble.  benefits  would  then 
fiow  to  the  children.  If  there  were  no 
spouse,  the  member  could  cover  the  chil- 
dren alone.  The  cost  of  dependent  chil- 
dren's coverage  to  both  cases  would  be 
based  on  the  actuarial  cost  of  providing 
benefits  and  would  terminate  when  the 
children  were  no  longer  eligible  for  bene- 
fits. Since  the  plan  is  based  on  an  ac- 
tuarial cost,  there  would  be  no  cost  to 
the  Government  except  for  the  cost  of 
administertog  the  provision;  further,  it 
would  not  be  prohibitive  m  terms  of 
individual  member  cost. 

APPLICATION     OF     PLAN     TO     MILITART     RETIREES 
WHO   LATER  RETIRE  FROM  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Military  retirees  who  after  retirement 
work  to  the  Federal  civil  service  and  sub- 
sequently become  eligible  to  retire  from 
the  civil  service  may  waive  their  mili- 
tary retired  pay  and  use  their  military 
years  of  service  to  tocrease  their  civil 
service  benefits.  S.  3905  would  not  allow 
a  dupUcation  of  survivor  benefits  from 
the  military  and  civil  service  plans  based 
on  the  same  years  of  service.  S.  3905  does, 
however,  require  the  member  to  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  military  survivor 
benefit  plan,  but  prohibits  him  from  re- 
ceiving benefits  imder  the  military  sur- 
vivor benefit  plan. 

The  committee  agreed  that  duplica- 
tion of  benefits  should  be  precluded,  that 
is.  a  member  should  not  be  able  to  re- 
ceive survivor  benefits  from  both  the 
military  and  civil  service  survivor  bene- 
fit plans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittee also  believes  that  duplication  of 
contributions  should  be  eliminated,  that 
is.  that  the  member  conttoue  to  pay  toto 
the  military  survivor  plan  even  though 
he  could  receive  no  benefits  from  it.  The 
committee,  therefore,  recommended  that 
S.  3905  be  changed  to  allow  a  military 
retiree,  who  waives  his  military  retired 
pay  to  increase  civil  service  retirement 
benefits,  to  cease  contributing  to  the 
military  survivor  benefit  plan  during  the 
time  his  waiver  of  retired  pay  is  in  ef- 
fect. In  this  way,  a  military  retiree  would 
not  be  required  to  contribute  to  a  plan 
from  which  his  survivors  could  not  bene- 
fit. 

GUARANTEED    INCOME    OF    $2,100    PER    TEAR    FOB 
PRESENT     WIDOWS     OF     RETIREES 

S.  3905  pnrvides  a  guaranteed  tocome 
of  $2,100  per  year  to  those  who  were 
widows  of  retirees  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  In  effect,  if  the 
widow  to  question  had  an  Income  from 
all  sources — both  public  and  private — of 
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less  than  $1,400  per  year,  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  supplement  her  income 
up  to  $1,400  per  year;  the  widow  would 
then  receive  a  veterans  pension  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  which  would 
bring  her  Income  up  to  $2,100  per  year. 

The  committee  believes  this  is  a  provi- 
sion that  is  needed  now.  and  it  is  the 
minimum  provision  that  is  acceptable  in 
terms  of  providing  some  benefit  to  these 
widows.  Using  any  standard  for  com- 
parison, $2,100  per  year  can  only  be 
viewed  as  the  lowest  payment  that  would 
maintain  any  Icind  of  livable  Income. 
The  committee  concurred  with  the  House 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  in  this 
recommendation. 
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COST     OF     GUARANTEED     INCOME     PROVISION     FOR 
C'RRENT    WIDOWS 

The  first  year  cost  of  the  guaranteed 
income  provision  for  widows  is  estimated 
to  be  $47  million,  with  approximately  the 
same  yearlv  cost  over  the  next  5  years. 
After  that  point  the  costs  will  be  reduced 
gradually  each  year  as  eligible  widows 
die  until  sometime  after  the  year  2000 
when  the  last  eligible  widow  dies.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  cost  data  on 
this  program  is  not  precise  as  very  UtUe 
is  known  about  present  widows  who 
might  be  eligible  for  this  program. 

SOCIAI.  SECtlRITT  rNTECRATlON 

S  3905  provides  that  the  full  amount 
of  social  security  attributable  to  military 
service  be  offset  from  the  55-percent  level 
of  survivor  benefits  after  widow's  age  62. 
The  Department  of  Defense  advocated 
using  only  one-half  of  the  social  security 
attributable  to  military  service  as  the 
offset  from  the  widow's  armuity. 

FCIX     OFFSET    OF    SOCIAL    SECTJMTT     PROVIDES    A 
PLAN  MORE  COMPARABLE  WITH  CIVEL  SERVICE 

The  committee  believes  that  a  plan 
more  comparable  with  the  clvU  service 
plan  is  achieved  if  the  fuU  amount  of 
social  security  attributable  to  mihtary 
service  is  offset  from  the  widow's  annuity 
after  age  62. 

One  of  the  principal  impacts  of  the 
difference  between  the  full  and  half  off- 
set of  the  social  security  attributable  to 
military  service  is  shown  in  the  differ- 
ence of  the  cost  of  the  survivor  benefit 
plan  under  each  of  these  offsets.  Imple- 
mentation of  a  one-half  offset  of  the  so- 
cial security  would  result  in  an  additional 
C06t  to  the  Government  of  $2»/2  billion 
by  the  year  2000  and  over  $16  billion  by 
the  year  2020. 

In  addition,  if  the  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  survivor  benefit  plan  paid  for  by 
the  military   member's  contribution   is 
compared  to  the  portion  of  the  cost  paid 
by  the  civil  servant  for  his  survivor  bene- 
fits, the  full  offset  of  social  security  un- 
der the  military  plan  provides  a  more 
comparable  plan.  Under  the  civil  service 
survivor  benefit  plan,  the  member's  con- 
tributions pay  for  60  to  62  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  benefits  under  the  plan. 
Assuming  that  the  military  member  pays 
for  one-half  of  his  social  security  bene- 
fits   attributable     to    military     service 
through  his  social  security  contributions, 
the  military  retiree  would  pay  for  62.7 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  benefits  under 
the  plan  if  a  full  social  security  offset 
were  taken.  If  a  half  offset  were  taken. 
th"  member  would  pay  for  only  55.8  of 


the  cost  of  benefits.  Thus,  the  ftdl  offset 
of  social  security  more  nearly  equates  the 
military  member  and  the  cl\il  servant  in 
terms  of  what  they  pay  for  the  total  cost 
of  their  survivor  benefits.  The  commit- 
tee urged  that  the  full  offset  method  of 
social  security  integration  be  retained  in 
S.  3905  The  House  strongly  endorsed  the 
full  offset  method  in  their  report  on 
H.R.  10670. 

APPLICATION  OF  SURVIVOR  BENEFIT  PLAN  TO 
.\CTrVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  WHO  ARE  ELIGIBLE 
FOR  RETIREMENT 

S.  3905  provides  that  the  spouse  of  a 
service  member,  who  was  eligible  to  re- 
tire for  longevity— after  20  years  of  serv- 
ice— but  dies  on  active  duty,  will  receive 
55  percent  of  what  the  member's  retired 
pay  would  have  been  had  he  been  retired. 
This  payment  will  recognize  that  depend- 
encv     and     indemnity     compensation — 
Die— IS   payable   to   the   spouse   of   the 
member  dving  on  active  service  by  off- 
setting the  DIG  from  the  55  percent  of 
retired   pay  annuity.  For  example,  the 
spouse  of  a  major — 0-4 — with  21  years 
of  ser\'ice  would  receive  $108.89  under  this 
provision  in  addition  to  a  DIG  payment  of 
$272  for  a  grand  total  of  $380.89- which 
is  what  55  percent  of  the  major's  retired 
pay  would  have  been. 

RELATION   TO  CIVIL   SERVICE 

Although  this  provision  has  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  civil  service  plan,  it  is 
generally  comparable  to  the  provisions 
made  for  survivors  of  civil  service  person- 
nel who  die  on  active  service.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  this  provision  would  eUm- 
inate  the  "penalty"  to  survivors  of  active 
dutv  persormel  who  are  retirement  eligi- 
ble '  vis-a-visa  their  counterparts  who 
chose  to  retire.  In  other  words,  imder  this 
provision  there  would  be  no  penalty  to 
survivors  of  members  who  remained  on 
active  duty  after  reaching  retirement 
eligibility. 

COST      OP      RETTHEMENT      ELIGIBILITY      PROVISION 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  member 
in  retirement  would  pay  for  his  survivor 
benefit  plan  whereas  the  member  on  ac- 
tive dutv  would  not.  The  committee  was 
aware  of  this  but  still  felt  it  wrong  to 
penalize  the  survivors  of  members  who 
remain  on  active  duty  after  being  retire- 
ment eUgible.  The  estimated  annual  cast 
of  this  provision  is  about  $725,000  per 
year,  increasing  thereafter  to  a  maximum 
"of  $20  million  per  year. 

OTHER    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  addition  to  these  major  provisions 
of  the  survivor  benefit  plan,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  changes  to  improve  the 
technical  quality  of  the  bill  and  to  sim- 
plify administration.  These  changes  are 
included  in  the  committee's  substitute 
draft  bill  with  our  report  on  S.  3905. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Gode  are  a' so  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  tax  treatment  of  contribu- 
tions and  benefits  under  the  retired  serv- 
iceman's family  protection  plan  is  appli- 
cable to  the  proposed  legislation.  These 
changes  have  been  sent  to  the  appropri- 
ate oenate  and  House  committees  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

CLOSUIG    COMMENT 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Stennis  for  appointing  me  chairman  of 


the  special  subcommittee.  In  addition,  i 
would  like  to  thank  the  other  special  sub- 
committee  members.  Senators  Byrd  and 
Thurmond,  along  with  the  members  and 
the  staff  of  the  full  committee  for  their 
very  vsiluable  assistance  and  interest  in 
this  extremely  complex  and  important 
subject  area. 

I  urge  passage  of  S.  3905  as  amended 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY^  also  be  shown  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIGER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Garolina  'Mr.  Thurmond)  is  nec- 
essarily absent  from  the  Senate  today. 
Had  he  been  here  he  would  have  made 
a  statement  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  be  included 

in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT   BY   SENATOR   THtmMOND 

I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
prepared  this  legislation  and  have  been  & 
long  time  supporter  of  Improved  suirlvor 
benefit  legislation. 

However,  since  I  am  a  retired  officer  and  K 
Is  possible  my  family  might  benefit  from  thta 
bill  I  wish  the  record  to  show  that  on  ftnU 
passage  of  the  bill,  if  I  bad  been  present  and 
voting.  I  would  have  voted  "present." 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  passage  of  S.  3905,  the  survivors' 
benefits  biU.  This  bill  has  been  long  over- 
due in  its  consideration  and  passage  and 
I  am  gratified  that  we  finally  have  Its 
enactment  in  sight. 

Basically,  the  legislation  will  provide 
for  our  servicemen  the  kind  of  survivors' 
benefits  members  of  the  civil  service 
have  enjoyed  for  several  years.  The  bill, 
similar  to  H.R.  10670,  allows  a  service- 
man to  designate  up  to  55  percent  of  ms 
retirement  pay  as  payment  for  his  wile 
and  dependents  should  he  die.  This  pro- 
gram is  low-cost,  compared  to  earUer 
efforts  such  as  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan— RSFF.  Its  high 
cost  and  complexity  resulted  in  only  15 
percent  of  the  military  retirees  partici- 
pating. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  one  change  was 
made  in  S.  3905  from  the  comparable 
House  bill  H.R.  10670.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee removed  the  provisions  concern- 
ing attachment  of  retired  pay  from  uie 
bill  The  basic  rationale  was  that  either 
all  Federal  pay  should  be  subject  to  at- 
tachment or  none.  I  agree  that  an  excep- 
tion to  current  guidelines  on  attachmeni 
should  not  be  made. 

With  the  passage  of  S.  3905,  the  wives 
and  dependents  of  our  military  men  can 
finally  rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  tnai 
they  can  be  provided  for.  It  is  with  shame 
that  we  in  Congress  must  admit  our  pa» 
neglect  of  the  men  who  defend  this  Na- 
tion. To  have  allowed  this  condition  to 
persist,  to  have  delayed  for  so  long  proper 
consideration  of  measures  to  correct  tms 
neglect,  is  inexcusable.  It  is  ironic  to  nw 
that  the  very  men  who  defended  our  Na- 
tion bravely  cannot  themselves  deleno 
the  security  of  their  loved  ones  after  re- 


..-.^PTif  They  cannot  because  we  have 
^?Pt  tiiera  The  military  men  of  Amer- 
S  iSkt^  us  in  congress  to  provide  for 
fmTnd  their  famUies.  We  cannot,  we 
S  no?  let  them  dov^-n.  We  have  in 
"^  hands  the  tools,  S.  3905,  with  which 
Sy  cTn  Pr'Svidri or  their  f amUies  after 
Stiement  It  is  our  duty  to  give  them 

^Sr'^^WATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
.oeak  not  merely  to  thank  the  chairman 
If  fhe  \rmed  Services  Committee  (Mr. 
Si^Nis^  tTe  chairman  of  the  special 
suteommittee  which  heard  testimony  on 
the  biU  to  provide  survivors  benefits  (Mr. 
BWTSEN.,  or  the  author  of  the  amend- 
S  which  created  this  legislation,  the 
SSator  from  Marj'land  'Mr.  Beall.,  or 
lor  myself,  but  for  all  military  people  m 
this  country  both  retired  and  not  retired 
who  have  always  been  concerned  about 
what  would  happen  to  their  wives  and 
families  should  they  pass  on. 

The  sun-ivors  benefit  bill  has  been  a 
orayer  of  evew  ser\iceman  for  years,  and 
ihe  fact  that  now  that  all  i£  required  is 
the  President's  signature  to  bring  this 
into  being  causes  a  moment  of  rejoicmg 
for  aU  those  loyal  people  who  have  so 
weU  served  their  coimtry  and  are  serv- 
ing We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
Senate  todav  for  the  action  it  has  taken. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  in- 
terest Senator  Stennis,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  is  showing  on  personnel 
matters,  because  the  whole  matter  of  re- 
tirement for  miUUry  personnel  needs  a 
complete  review.  The  system  needs  a 
complete  overhaul  to  modernize  it  and 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  standards  that  other 
ci\Tl  servants  expect  and  enjoy. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  10670  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  House  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  (H.R. 
10670)  by  title,  as  follows:  An  act  to 
amend  chapter  73  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ttiere 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  H.R.  10670  be  amended  by  striking 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  S.  3905  as 

reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 
The  motion  Vs-as  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIGER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  drdered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question,  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  (HH.  10670)  vi'as  passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  under  the  15  minutes? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  left. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  their  consideration, 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
was  coming  up  this  morning,  because  I 
had  had  an  interest  in  it  and  I  wanted 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
my  appreciation,  and  the  appreciation  of 
many  widows  across  the  country,  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  to- 
day and  seeing  to  it  that  it  was  favorably 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Senators   may   remember   that   some 
time   ago,   when  I  offered   tlie   House- 
passed  version  of  the  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Procurement  Act, 
the   chairman   of    the   Armed   Services 
Committee  graciously  agreed  to  the  con- 
sideration   in    the    committee    of    the 
widow's  equity  bill,  recognizing  that  It 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
laige  numbers  of  people  across  the  coun- 
try. As  a  result  of  that  consideration  and 
the  appointment  of  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was  chairman,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  full  Armed 
Services  Coinmittee,  this  legislation  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  today,  and  I 
am  happy  it  has  been  passed,  because 
my  association  with  this  legislation  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  Member 
of   the   House  of   Representatives   and 
served  on  the  original  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed in  that  body  by  the  late  Mendel 
Rivers  to  consider  this  subject  matter. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  coming  up  at  this  ap- 
pointed time  this  morning,  but  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  make  these  brief 
comments  on  the  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony I  presented  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  this  legislation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Sub- 
raMMiTTEE  ON  Slrvh'ors  Benefits.  Au- 
gust 8,  1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  ol  the  Subcommittee  for  allow- 
ing me  to  testify  on  HR  10670.  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Stennis,  for  naming  this 
Subcommittee  to  consider  this  high  priority 
legislation. 

The  subject  of  your  hearings  today  and  to- 
morrow Is  of  utmost  Importance  and  urgency 
to  the  men  and  women,  both  active  and  re- 
tired, of  the  Armed  Poroe*.  This  legislation, 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Widow's  Equity 
Bill",  provides  for  a  permanent  survivors 
benefit  plan  for  dependents  of  retired  mili- 
tary personnel.  Retirees  under  this  program 
will  be  able  to  leave  up  to  56%  of  their  re- 


tired pay  to  their  sxirvlvors.  Tbe  bUl  also  pro- 
vides for  a  minimum  income  maintenance 
program  for  preeent  widows,  for  whom  the 
new  program  would  come  too  late  and  whose 
needs  in  many  cases  sj-e  desperate. 

On  January  27,  1971,  I  introduced  8.  325,  a 
bUl  similar  to  HJt.  10670  Forty  members  of 
the  Senate  cosponsored  this  legislation  with 
me.  In  addition.  Senator  Bentsen  baa  Intro- 
duced a  bill  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  in  April  1969 
completed      an      excellent      study     entitled 
"Widow's  BqiUty".  This  study  helped  to  spot- 
light the  lack  of  an  equitable  survivor  an- 
nuity program  for  military  retirees,  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  9lBt  Congress  to 
Implement     the     study's     recommendations. 
This  legislative  interest  and  the  support  of 
military  and  Veterans  organizations,  as  well 
as  the  many  moving  letters  received  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  resulted  In  the  creation  by 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Comlttee.  L.  Mendell  Rivers,  of  a  Special 
Subcommittee   on    Survivor   Benefits   under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Congressman  Otis     / 
Pike    and    the    Ranking    Minority    Member, 
Charles  Oubser.  I  was  pleased  to  be  named  to 
this  Subcommltte  and  m  my  judgment,  they 
did  an  excellent  job  both  in  analyzing  the 
problem  and  in  recommending  a  legislative 
solution.  The  Subcommittee's  work  Included 
seven  days  ol  open  hearings  and  five  days  of 
executive  session. 

The  final  product  of  the  Subcommittee's 
careful  deliberations  was  a  report  issued 
October  1.  1970  entitled  'Inquiry  Into  Sur- 
vivor Benefits".  An  examination  of  this  study 
will  demonstrate  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Subcommittee  examined  this 
subject. 

The  Subcommittee's  conclusion  was  that 
the  benefits  available  to  survivors  of  retired 
personnel  were  woefully  Inadequate. 

In  JanuEU^'  1971.  I  introduced  8.  326  on  the 
Senate  side  and  HJR  984  was  Introduced  on 
the  House  side  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Subcommittee. 
The  House  Armed  Sen-ices  Committee  again 
held  hearings  on  H.R.  984  on  August  2.  1971. 
As  a  result  of  the  hearings  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Administration,  which 
supported  the  necessity  for  a  survivor  bene- 
fits program,  H.R.  10670,  a  clean  bill,  was 
unanimously  recommended  to  the  full!  House 
by  the  House  Armed  Sen-ices  Committee. 

HR  10670  was  then  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  21,  1971  by  a  vote 
of  372  too. 

I  know  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
had  both  a  tremendous  Committee  ajid  Sen- 
ate floor  work  load.  Now  that  the  Commit- 
tee's legislation  backlog  has  been  cleared.  I 
urge  this  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee to  give  this  legislation  the  priority 
consideration  it  deserves  and  merits.  Time  is 
running  out.  The  recess  for  the  Republican 
Convention  and  Labor  Day  wlU  begin  shortly, 
the  subsequent  political  campaign  and  the 
heavy  agenda  of  unfinished  business  will 
then  face  the  full  Senate. 

Because  I  feared  the  Survivors  Benefits 
legislation  was  going  to  get  loot,  I  introduced 
the  Survivors  Benefits  biU  as  an  amendment 
to  the  MUltarj'  Procurement  legislation, 
which  recently  passed  the  Senate.  While  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  good  pracUoe  to  circum- 
vent the  normal  legislative  procedure.  I  have 
made  a  commitment  to  the  military  men  and 
women  in  my  State  and  the  Nation  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  secure  Senate  action  and 
final  enactment  of  a  Survivors  Benefit  Pro- 
gram this  year.  As  a  result  of  the  floor  csol- 
loquy  I  had  with  Chairman  StennU.  Senator 
Thurmond  and  Senator  Ooldwater  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate.  I  did  not  press  the 
amendment  at  that  time.  I  was  assured  that 
hearings  would  be  held  and  persuaded  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  indeed  aid 
plan    to    move    on    the    legislation.    Sei.ator 
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Thurmond'8  stAtement  that  the  Suboommlt- 
t«e  ■win  report  b»ck  to  the  Committee  and 
It  win  be  acted  to  the  Senate  this  year",  was 
particularly  reas»urlng.  In  addition,  Chair- 
man StennU  said,  'If  they  (the  Subcommit- 
tee) reports  the  blU  to  the  fuH  Committee,  1 
will  certainly  see  that  the  full  Committee  has 
a  chance  to  pass  on  It". 

The  Survivor*  Benefltf  Program  to  be  en- 
acted, needa  prompt  actl.n  by  this  Subcom- 
mittee. 

While  I  Imow  of  the  busy  schedules  of  each 
of  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee.  I 
strongly  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  complete 
these  two  days  of  hearings,  proceed  to  Execu- 
tive Session  this  week  In  an  effort  to  report 
this  legislation  to  the  full  Committee  before 
the  recess,  or  certainly  no  later  than  the  flrst 
week  following  the  reconvening  of  the  Con- 
gress If  the  Subcommittee  does  not  move 
expeditiously,  we  will  risk  losing  the  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  If  after  years  of  examination  of  this 
subject  by  the  various  military  association; 
If  after  the  careful  Inquiry  and  report  of  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Survivors 
Benefits;  If  after  the  fvirther  examination 
and  unanimous  recommendations  of  the 
House  Armed  Sen  Ices  Committee  followed  by 
the  unanimous  vote  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; If  after  the  endorsement  by  the 
Defense  Department;  and  the  most  recent 
endorsement  by  the  President  reiterating  In 
his  Older  Amertcaiis  Message  of  March  23. 
1972.  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
faUed  to  enact  this  legislation. 

The  tragedy  of  our  failure  to  act  can  be 
Ulustrated  by  a  call  I  had  received  in  early 
1971  from  a  Maryland  constituent. 

This  lady,  the  wife  of  a  Navy  enlisted  man. 
called  me  and  expressed  her  gratitude  for  my 
Introduction  of  3.  326  and  conveyed  how 
much  she  thought  there  was  a  need  for  such 
a  measure.  In  the  late  Pall  of  the  same  year. 
the  s&me  lady  again  called  my  office.  This 
time,  however,  she  was  ver>-  dlstraut.  She 
told  me  that  little  did  she  know  when  she 
called  earlier  how  important  the  Widows 
Equity  Bin  would  be  for  her.  She  explained 
that  her  husband  had  a  heart  attack  and  was 
now  lying  in  a  hospital  bed  in  critical  condi- 
tion. She  asked  about  the  status  and  chances 
of  early  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Unfortunately.  I  had  to  advise  her  that, 
although  the  legislation  had  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  no  action  would  be 
taken  by  the  Senate  In  1971.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  year  this  same  lady  called  me  advising 
me  that  her  husband  had  passed  away  and 
that  the  "Widow's  Equity  Bill"  would  be  "too 
late  for  her".  I  explained  that  there  was  a 
provision  In  the  bill  providing  a  minimum 
Income  maintenance  to  present  widows.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  survivor  bene- 
fits program  was  too  late  for  her,  she  said  she 
prayed  that  Congress  would  act  so  that  other 
widows  would  not  find  themselves  In  simi- 
lar financial  circumstances. 

This  story  indicates  why  we  cannot  allov. 
this  year  to  go  by  and  not  act  on  this  legis- 
lation. We  must  make  certain  that  there  are 
no  more  military  wives  and  families  for 
whom  this  legislation  will  come  "too  late". 

I  know  that  the  Administration  and  the 
Defense  Department's  recommendations  are 
for  llberallsaitlon  of  the  House  bill.  PVw  the 
most  part,  their  suggestions  are  constructive 
and  I  have  little,  if  any.  problems  with  them 
But  It  Is  late.  II  we  want  a  bill,  we  need  to 
move  and  move  quickly.  If  making  substan- 
tive changes  will  Jeopardize  final  enactment. 
I  feel  certain  that  I  speak  for  the  military 
personnel,  both  active  and  retired,  when  I 
urtte  passage  of  the  House  passed  bill  with 
one  exception. 

I  urge  deletion  of  the  garnishment  pro- 
vision. This  section  provided  for  the  attach- 
ment of  up  to  50'^r  of  military  retired  or 
retainer  pay  in  order  to  connpy  with  court 
orders  In  conjunction  with  divorces  or  separa- 


tion proceedings.  This  la  a  controversial  pro- 
vision. It  was  opposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  grounds  th»t  It  was  extraneous 
to  the  Survivor  Benefit  BUI  and  that  'If  there 
Is  sufficient  reason  to  attach  retired  pay.  the 
same  reason  undoubtedly  exists  for  attach- 
ment provisions  appUcmble  to  other  federal 
pavs  and  annuities.  Accordingly,  the  broader 
subject  of  attachment  of  all  federal  pays 
and  annultlee  for  support  of  dependents  may 
well  deserve  Congressional  attention  as  a 
matter  In  Its  own  right". 

This  is  precisely  what  has  happened.  As 
my  colleagues  are  probably  aware,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  added  to  H.R.  1. 
the  Welfare  Reform  BUI.  a  provision  provid- 
ing for  the  attachment  of  the  pay  of  all 
federal  employees,  including  the  mUltary. 
both  active  and  retired.  Thus.  H.R.  1  would 
seem  to  be  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the 
Senate  to  work  Its  will  on  the  attachment 
provisions  and  whatever  that  will  is.  it  will 
be  applicable  to  federal  employees  across- 
the-board. 

Most   Americans    would   be   surprised,   as 
were    many    Members   of    the   Congress,    to 
learn  that   the  widow  of  a  retired  mUltary 
man  does  not  automaticaUy  receive  part  of 
the  earned  retirement  pension  her  husband 
was  receiving  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Thus, 
for  example,  should   a  military  retiree  pass 
away  a  day  after  his  retirement,  the  siu^lv- 
Ing  dependents  wovUd   not   be  entitled  to  a 
penny  of  his  retirement  pension.  The  sur- 
prise of  the  American  public  and  the  Con- 
gress to  learn  of  this  situation  Is  minor  com- 
pared  to   the  shock   of  the   widow  of   these 
cases,  many  of  whom,  according  to  the  De- 
partrnent    of    Defense's    testimony,    do    not 
realize   that  the  retired  pay  stops  immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  the  mUltary  retiree. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  only  benefit  that 
the  military  retiree's  widow  wovUd  have,  as- 
suming that  the  death  was  not  service  con- 
nected, that  the  widow  was  not  yet  eligible 
for  Social   Security,   and   that  her   husband 
was  among   the  85 '"r-    of  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel who  do  not  participate  in  the  retired 
serviceman's    protection    plan — RSPPP — are 
those  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program.  Under  the  Veterans  Program,   the 
widow  must  meet  a  "needs  test",  and  if  eli- 
gible she  then  would  receive  only  a  meager 
pension  varying  from  617  to  $87  per  month. 
This  pension  is  not  a  special  provision  for 
career  servicemen's  dependents  but  Is  avaU- 
able    to    dependents    of    any    Veteran    who 
served  three  months  or  thirty  years. 

The  lack  of  basic  survivor  protection  for 
retired  career  personnel  Is  a  serious  short- 
coming In  the  benefltB  available  for  those 
who  elect  to  make  serving  their  country 
their  career.  Basic  survivor  protection  Is  usu- 
ally a  standard  feature  In  employee  fringe 
benefits.  The  Federal  Civil  Sen-ice  employees. 
for  example,  can  assure  his  surviving  spouse 
55 ''^   of  his  Federal  retired  pay. 

This  survivors  benefit  is  avitomatlc  unless 
the  employee  in  writing  elects  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  survivor  annuity  plan.  This 
lack   of   survivor   benefits    Is    a    particularly 
serious    problem    because    of    the    relatively 
early  retirement  of  career  mUltary  personnel. 
A  military  retiree.  If  he  lives  the  normal 
life  expectancy,  may  ^end  In  retirement  one 
and  one-half  times  the  number  of  years  he 
served  on  active  duty.  Congress  has  not  bee;i 
blind  to  the  need  of  the  career  mUltary  man 
to  provide  a  portion  of  his  pension  for  sur- 
vivors.   In    1953,    Congress   enacted    the    re- 
tired serviceman's  family  protection  plan — 
RSFPP — an  optional,  self-supporting,  actu- 
arially sound,  survivor  annuity  program.  The 
program  has  not  worked.  The  most  telling 
indictment  of   the   HSFPP   Program   Is  that 
during  the  18  years  It  has  been  part  of  our 
national   laws,  and   despite  the  adoption  of 
seven  amendments,  only  15  per  cent  of  those 
eligible  have  elected  to  participate.  The  par- 
ticipation rate  of  enlisted  retiree,  who  may 
need  it  the  most,  is  only  10%.  The  widows  of 


86''c  of  the  mUltary  retirees  have  no  claim 
to  a  portion  of  their  nuaband's  retired  pu 
The  primary  reasocL^or  this  low  partleip^i 
tlon  rate  is  that  the/BSJfVT  Program  Is  pR>. 
hlbltively  expensive/for  tlie  serviceman.  On- 
like  the  survivors'  annuity  program  avaUabit 
to  the  Federal  ClvU  Service  employees.  Um 
Federal  CJovemment  doea  not  contribute  to 
the  RSFPP.  As  a  result,  the  mUltary  retlt«M 
have  to  pay  between  2.5  and  5  times  tor 
equivalent  survivor  benefits  as  the  Civil 
Service  retiree.  I  ask  unanimous  consetit  that 
tables  depicting  this  disparity  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record.   (Exhibit  A) 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  retired 
serviceman's  famUy  protection  plan  is  too 
expensive,  the  complexities  of  the  program 
have  also  deterred  greater  participation. 
RSFPP  then  by  any  yardstick,  must  be 
Judged  a  faUure.  It  Is  clear  that  a  new  plan 
Is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  Is  aware  of  th« 
great  sacrifices  made  by  the  Nation's  carttr 
military  men  and  the  great  debt  we  ow»  to 
them.  Their  dally  duty  is  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  Nation.  The  country  Is  prob- 
ably not  as  aware  of  the  sacrifices  and  de- 
mands  of  the  mUltary  wUe. 

The  old  saying  that  "behind  every  succ««- 
ful  man  is  a  successful  woman"  has  a  special 
truth  for  mUltary  wives.  Long  separation* 
and  months  of  loneliness  and  frequent 
changes  in  duty  stations  and  the  neceasarr 
famUy  uprooting  that  often  follows,  in 
among  the  many  problems  with  which  th« 
career  serviceman's  wife  must  cope.  Added 
to  this  is  the  fear  In  the  mind  of  the  mUltary 
wives  that  their  husbands  may  not  return 
at  all.  After  standing  alongside  their  hus- 
bands throughout  their  military  careen, 
these  brave  and  special  breed  of  women  an 
not  presently  assured  of  a  single  cent  of  the 
retired  pay  of  their  husbands. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
survivor  annuity  program  is  Importaat  for 
the  Eill-volunteer  army  concept  to  which  the 
mUltary  has  been  moving  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Lalnl. 
The  Congress,  and  particularly  this  Commit- 
tee, In  cooperation  with  the  Admlnlstrailoo 
has  taken  steps  to  help  make  the  aU-volun- 
teer  army  possible  by  substantially  inoreai- 
Ing  the  military  pay  and  other  fringe  bene- 
fits which  are  necessary  preconditions  If  we 
are  going  to  attract  Eind  retain  sufllclenUy 
skilled  manpower  for  National  defen» 
requirements. 

The  career  military  man  shares  the  uni- 
versal desire  to  provide  adequately  for  hl» 
surviving  loved  ones  after  his  death.  The  lack 
of  such  survivor  benefits  Is  a  glaring  weak- 
ness In  the  benefits  presently  available  to 
the  professional  soldier.  The  adoption  of  a 
survivors'  benefit  program  will  help  make 
the  military  more  attractive  as  a  career,  and 
thus  help  move  the  countn-  toward  our  goal 
of  an  all -volunteer  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  case  of  the  Maryland 
constituent,  which  I  cited  earlier,  as  well  m 
the  inequities  of  the  present  program,  are 
compelling  reasons  why  the  Senate  must  act 
this  year.  This  bUl  will  make  It  possible  for 
retired  military  personnel  to  leave  up  to  56^ 
of  their  retirement  pension  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  their  loved  ones,  so  that  they  might 
better  enjoy  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of 
this  great  Nation  for  which  they  and  their 
spouse  are  In  no  small  part  responsible. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  applaud  Chairman 
Stennls  for  creating  this  Subcommittee  and 
the  Members  for  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties for  serving  on  this  Subcommittee.  The 
eyes  and  hopes  of  the  career  soldiers  and 
saUors,  both  active  and  retired,  and  their 
loved  ones  are  on  you  and  the  Senate. 

They  are  counting  on  us.  They  have  never 
let  us  down.  We  must  not  let  them  down.  I 
urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  thU 
priority  legislation  by  the  Subconunlttee  and 
the  full  Committee  so  that  a  survivors  bene- 
fits plan  will  be  signed  into  law  this  year. 
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Grade 


Military  CivH 

deduc-  servic* 

Sutviwjrs  tions  (op-  deduction 

annuity        lions  1  for  the 

Years  at  Age  at  re-      payable         and  *  sama 

servce     liremenl  (monthly)         at  ^)  annuity 


StitI  Jerjeant 

Tectin:cj!  sergeant 
MKter  sergeant. .   . 

Do-.. 

Do. 

Ma)or ----- 

Lieulenant  colonel. 


20 
24 
30 
30 
30 
24 
26 


40 
44 
50 
60 
65 
46 
48 


$86.42 

120.75 
201.88 
195.15 
191.46 
256.96 
330.65 


J12.71 
20.94 
43.77 
57.24 
64  62 
48.23 
66.84 


$3.93 
5.49 
14.21 
12.98 
12  31 
24.22 
37.62 


Grade 


Military  Civil 

deduc-  service 

Survivors   tions  (op-  deduction 

ennuitv        tions  1  tor  the 

Years  at  Age  at  re-      payable         a  no  4  same 

service     tirament  (monthly)        at  H)  annuity 


Colonel M  52 

Do  30  60 

bo  ■■       :.: 30  65 

Major  ganaral X  54 

General 30  56 

Do 30  60 


$461.42 
449  06 
440.56 
600.09 
749. 23 
738.98 


$107.00 
131  72 
148.71 
148.03 
196. 25 
216.  75 


$61.40 
69.15 
57  60 
86.61 

113.72 
112  86 


TABLE  II -COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  CENTS  PER  DOLLAR 
OF  COVERAGE 


Dollars  cost 
per  year 


Cents  per  dollars 
ot  coverage 


AMwal  annuity 


RSFPP 


Civil 
service 


RSFPP 


Civil 
service 


M,n55,«ife53: 

10,000 3.764 

8,000 2.521 

6  000 1'8'" 

toM-.   1.260 

2,000 630 

1,000 315 

Man  60,  wile  58: 

10,000 3.764 

8.000 3.011 

6,000 ---  2.258 

4,000 1.505 

2,000 753 

l,0«O. 376 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  3905 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1.548 

37.6 

15.5 

1,185 

37.6 

14.8 

821 

37.6 

13.7 

457 

37.6 

11.4 

94 

37.6 

4.7 

45 

37.6 

4.5 

1.548 

37.6 

15.5 

1,185 

37.6 

14.8 

821 

37.6 

13.7 

457 

37.6 

11.4 

94 

37.6 

4.7 

45 

37.6 

4.5 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  CHtmcH  and  Mr. 
NnsoN  when  they  submitted  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  are  printed  in  the 
routine  morning  business  section  of  the 
RicoRD  imder  the  appropriate  heading.) 


THE  TRUTH   ABOUT   THE   RECORD 
OP  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  September  6,  the  headline 
writer  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
put  it  best:  "Nixon  Picks  His  Target: 
Democratic  Congress." 

With  incresising  momentum,  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  to  take  on  the  Congress 
this  election  year  in  his  drive  for  a  second 
4-year  term  as  the  head  of  this  Nation's 
Grovernment. 

I  have  seen  the  reports  of  these  state- 
ments, some  issued  by  him  personally, 
others  by  various  bureaucrats  downtown 
and  all  with  a  single  objective — to  point 
the  finger  at  Congress  for  the  adminis- 
tration's own  failings,  for  its  own  com- 
missions of  misfeasance  and  nonfeasance 
in  the  area  of  the  economy,  the  environ- 
ment, social  needs,  health  and  welfare, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  many  crlticsd 
neglects  this  Nation  still  continues  to 
suffer. 


In  early  1969,  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  recommended  that  one  "would 
be  better  informed,  if  instead  of  listening 
to  what  we  say — watch  what  we  do."  I 
hope  the  American  people  will  follow  this 
advice.  It  is  a  most  revealing  experience 
to  compare  the  platitudes  and  generali- 
ties of  the  rhetoric  with  the  foot- 
dragging,  side-stepping  and  often  adam- 
ant resistance  to  any  attempt  to  imple- 
ment those  stated  policies.  Between  the 
sweetness  of  the  statements  and  the  spe- 
cifics of  their  proposals  lies  the  darkest 
of  shadows — a  shadow  that  at  times 
bears  no  resemblance  to  its  original  ob- 
ject. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Americstn  people 
will  take  this  advice  handed  by  the 
former  Attorney  General  and  make  the 
comparison.  Back  in  Montana,  oux  orig- 
inal settlers  have  a  characteristicaUy 
wise  expression  about  such  discrepan- 
cies; the  Indian  refers  to  this  activity 
a&  speaking  with  a  forked  tongue.  The 
charge  that  Congress  has  not  moved  in 
the  areas  of  the  environment,  consumer 
protection,  health,  education,  and  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  is  simply  without 
foimdation.  In  fact,  the  record  shows 
that  Congress,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  President,  has 
sought  to  do  too  much. 

With  all  due  respect,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  finger  has  been  pointed  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  neglect  for  failing 
to  address  promptly  and  adeqLiately  such 
vital  concerns  as  health  and  welfare  re- 
form, tax  reform,  recession  and  inflation, 
and  environmental  needs  rests  in  one 
spot  and  one  spot  only — at  the  front  door 
of  the  White  House. 

It  is  not  often  that  this  Senator  rises 
to  answer  unfoimded  allegations.  But 
never  before  has  it  been  so  justified.  The 
record  of  this  administration  is  one  mat- 
ter. And  their  positions  on  the  issues 
and  approaches  to  the  problems  of  the 
country  can  be  held  validly  and  honestly. 
But  when  the  position  on  the  environ- 
ment is  to  go  slower:  when  in  the  field 
of  education  it  is  to  do  less;  when  in  the 
field  of  health  care  and  hospital  con- 
struction it  is  to  reject  Congress  as  seek- 
ing too  much,  then  let  this  record  speak 
for  itself.  To  endeavor  to  conceal  the 
record  as  the  election  approaches  and 
blame  Congress  for  administration  pol- 
icies cannot  be  tolerated  and  this  Sena- 
tor cannot  sit  Idly  by  and  p>ermlt  such 
duplicity. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  economy.  A  good 
place  to  start  is  the  record  of  skyrocket- 
ing costs,  increasing  unemployment,  and 
increasing  welfare  rolls. 

It  was  the  Ccxigress  that  recognized 
the  dire  plight  of  the  economy  and  en- 


acted the  authority  for  proposed  con- 
trols over  prices  and  wages.  It  was  the 
Congress  by  itself  that  c«)ened  the  door 
to  nearly  a  million  new  jobs  in  the  public 
sector  in  the  areas  where  assistance  Is 
needed — policemen,     firemen,     hospital 
workers,  and  so  forth.  For  more  than  a 
year  the  President  turned  his  back  on 
wage  and  price  action.  For  more  than  a 
year  the  economy  continued  to  stagnate 
and  suffer.  As  for  jobs,  the  administra- 
tion thought  so  much  of  finding  new 
sources  of  employment  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  bill  to  put  the  unem- 
ployable to  work,  a  bill  designed  to  keep 
the  American  citizen  oft  the  welfare  rolls 
and  on  the  Naticm's  pajTolls.  And  what 
has  this  lack  of  economic  initiative  meant 
to   the    American    consumer?    For    one 
thing,  food  prices  have  risen  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  5  percent  a  year— a  record  for  the 
century.  Rents  have  been  c!imbing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  4  percent — another 
record.  By  the  end  of  1971  there  were 
well  over  5  million  Americans  without 
work.  Still,  on  June  29th  of  last  year,  the 
President  vetoed  the  emergency  jobs  bill 
Congress  passed,  thereby  depri\-ing  the 
willing  and  able-bodied  American  from 
gainful  employment.  The  jobless  situa- 
tion remains  nrtually  unchanged  today 
in  spite  of  the  glowing  rhetoric. 

The  recitation  of  .stich  economic  mis- 
management could  go  on  and  on.  But 
let  us  be  honest;  the  congressional  ini- 
tiatives that  in  the  past  received  White 
House  scorn  or  rejection  are  today  the 
only  effective  tools  that  are  being  used 
in  the  fight  to  shore  up  this  Nation's  ail- 
ing economy.  Rather  than  play  it  with 
partisan  breast -beating,  I  would  instead 
commend  those  members  of  the  minority 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  who 
joined  in  wtlng  for  proposals  to  help 
stabilize  the  Nation's  financial  and  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  the  face  of  the  adminis- 
tration's unequivocal  opposition. 

And  what  about  the  so-called  spend- 
thrift label  with  which  this  administra- 
tion seeks  to  tag  the  Congress?  No 
charge  could  be  more  outrageous.  This 
is  a  Congress  that,  in  the  Nixon  years  to 
date  cut  a  total  of  $14.5  billion  from  the 
spending  requests  of  this  Republican 
administration.  There  is  no  mistake.  I"or 
1970,  1971,  and  1972,  his  administration 
requested  program  expenditure  ftmds  of 
S458.4  bilUon.  In  response  the  Corigress 
has  granted  only  $443. 9  billion— a  differ- 
ence of  $14.5  billion.  No  rational  Amer- 
ican can  turn  a  savings  of  $14.5  billion 
into  a  spendthrift  charge  no  matter  how 
hard  he  tries.  What  this  Congress  has 
done— and  once  again  in  the  face  of  ad- 
ministration opposition — has  been  to  de- 
vote savings  cuts  taken  from  wasteful 
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and  unneeded  military  and  foreign 
spending  to  vital  domestic  programs 
such  a.s  education.  Indeed.  Congress  in- 
vested more  than  $2  billion  in  the  edu- 
cation of  American  youth  over  and 
above  what  the  President  sought.  In 
part,  the  President  vetoed  this  invest- 
ment, saying  it  was  mflationary  to  spend 
such  sums  on  America's  future. 

But  it  was  not  inflationary  to  spend 
such  sums  when  the  President  asked  for 
a  billion  dollars  to  bail  out  failing  and 
mismanaged  railroad  and  aircraft  com- 
panies. Nor  was  it  inflationary  for  the 
administration  to  £isk  for  billicMis  more 
to  develop  the  dubious  and  unneeded 
supersonic  transport. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
misplaced  priorities  on  the  part  of  this 
administration.  There  is  the  environ- 
ment. And  this  Issue  raises  particular 
concern  to  me,  simply  because  it  was 
just  a  few  days  ago  that  the  President 
himself  was  reported  to  have  blamed 
the  Congress  for  "inaction'  with  regard 
to  the  envlronmertt  saying  that: 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  simply  not  keeping  pace  with  the  con- 
cern of  the  citizens  throughout  the  nation 
for  jKxaltlve  action. 

This  Orwelllan  charge  deserves  the 
stlffest  response.  In  the  interest  of  fair 
play.  I  hesitate  to  raise  the  outlandish 
record  this  administration  has  complied 
against  envlronmentsQ  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Congress.  But  the  President  was 
surely  aware  of  how  steadfast  has  been 
the  opposition  and  resistance  of  his 
agencies. 

They  have  refused  outright  to  spend 
millions  already  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  environmental  protection. 

Congress  appropriated  three  times 
more  than  the  President  asked  for  sew- 
age treatment  assistance  alone. 

National  water  quality  standards  have 
been  flatly  opposed. 

All  versions  of  the  Environmental 
Class  Action  Act  have  been  opposed. 

The  Eidmlnlstration  sent  up  a  weak 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  and  con- 
sistently opposed  all  efforts  to  strength- 
en it.  its  opposition  to  premarket  re- 
view of  new  chemical  substances  has 
hurt  this  legislation  badly. 

It  has  opposed  new  lead  paint  poison- 
ing legislation  and  has  requested  pathet- 
ically low  amounts  of  money  to  carry 
out  the  grant  authority  of  existing  law. 
It  has  opposed  all  ocean  mammal  pro- 
tection legislation  which  has  been  Initi- 
ated by  Congress 

It  opposed  original  pure  drinking 
water  legislation. 

The  administration  opposed  the  goal 
of  clean  water  by  1985—1  year  beyond 
1984. 

It  opposed  the  goal  of  clean  auto  en- 
gines by  1975. 

The  administration  has  opposed  new 
requirements  for  the  FDA  to  monitor 
food  for  harmful  pollutants. 

It  opposed  the  tough  Port  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  amendments  that  Con- 
gress passed  to  help  insure  safer  and 
cleaner  waters,  free  from  obnoxious  pol- 
lution by  steamships  and  oU  tankers. 

In  short,  it  is  a  record  of  out  and  out 
opposition — a  refusal  to  make  Industry 
clean  up  for  what  Industry  terms  prog- 


ress and  what  in  reality  has  meant  pol- 
lution— in  the  air  we  breathe  and  in  the 
water  we  drink. 

Even  today,  conferees  are  meeting  on 
a  new  and  tough  water  pollution  bill 
hovering  under  the  veiled  threat  of  an- 
other administration  veto. 

It  has  been  an  outrageous  record,  a 
record  of  administration  resistance  every 
step  of  the  way  making  what  environ- 
mental progress  Congress  finally  made 
seem  enormoas  by  comparison.  To  en- 
deavor now  to  blame  Congress  for  the 
administration's  failings  in  this  area  is 
simply  ludicrous.  The  hearings  were  held. 
The  administration  witnesses  appeared. 
Letters  were  written.  And  the  record  of 
opposition  has  been  made. 

But  protecting  privileged  corporate  in- 
terests in  the  field  of  the  environment 
has  been  minor  when  one  considers  this 
administration's  resistance  to  tax  reform. 
It  was  Congress  in  1969  that  conceived 
and  executed  the  first  major  equitable 
revision  of  our  tax  laws  since  their  in- 
ception and  the  task  was  performed  over 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  In  all,  the  1969  Tax  Re- 
form Act  implemented  $6.6  billion  in  tax 
reforms  and  $9.1  billion  in  cuts,  mostly 
for  taxpayers  in  the  lower  and  middle- 
income  brackets. 

The  law  included  a  5-percent  reduc- 
tion in  all  tax  brackets,  a  low  income 
allowance  to  remove  21  million  poor  fam- 
ilies from  the  tax  rolls  and  an  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption  to  $750. 

But  the  tax  fairness  Congress  at- 
tempted to  establish  by  the  1969  reforms 
were  only  to  be  eroded  last  year  when 
the  administration  changed  by  executive 
flat  the  depreciation  niles  which,  in  ef- 
fect, reduced  the  corporation  tax  rate  by 
a  significant  percentage.  In  addition, 
business  tax  credits  worth  $8  to  $9  bil- 
lion a  year  were  pushed  through  last  year 
under  the  guise  of  helping  stimulate  an 
economy  that  was  then  only  using  75 
percent  of  present  capacity. 

Tax  reform  and  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  is  simply  not 
a  policy  of  this  administration. 

Indeed,  the  President  has  expressed 
his  outright  opposition  to  the  proposal 
I  offered  along  with  Wilbur  Mills.  It 
would  have  assured  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  over  54  tax  loopholes 
designed  mostly  to  b«ieflt  only  those  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  making  the 
most  money  in  our  society. 

For  too  long,  in  my  judgment,  the  mid- 
dle-income taxpayer  has  borne  too 
much  of  the  burden  and  it  is  now  clear 
beyond  question  that  this  administration 
will  refuse  to  take  any  steps  to  correct 
that  imbalance. 

Congress  suffers  still  another  misdi- 
rected charge  raised  in  recent  days.  It  is 
that  it  hBis  failed  to  address  itself  prop- 
erly to  the  administration's  four  major 
legislative  requests — welfare,  reorgsuiiza- 
tion,  health  insurance,  and  revenue 
sharing. 

The  first  priority  was  to  be  welfare. 
Yet,  it  was  the  administration  and 
not  Congress  that  asked  that  welfare 
be  set  aside  to  consider  first  the  phase  I 
proposals  last  session  and  then  revenue 
sharing  most  recently.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  members  of  the  President's  own 


party  who  have  blocked  this  measure  so 
often  in  committee.  So  if  the  welfare 
rolls  which  have  grown  so  enormously 
during  the  economic  mismcmagement  of 
the  past  4  years  are  to  be  brought  into 
check,  the  administration  must  exert 
more  authority  and  influence  over  its 
own  party  members. 

As  for  health,  the  administration  rec- 
ord is  equally  indefensible.  It  has  bem 
written  for  posterity  in  the  Presidential 
veto  of  four  major  health  bills  over  4 
years — one  for  each  year  of  the  Preal. 
dent's  term.  The  utter  neglect  for  health 
needs  was  demonstrated  first  by  his  veto 
of  $1.26  billion  in  funds  that  were  to  be 
used  in  large  measure  for  the  Nation's 
health  needs  back  in  1970.  The  major 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  bill 
was  next  vetoed,  and  but  for  the  willing- 
ness of  Congress  to  oveiTide  the  Presi- 
dent's rejection,  millions  more  for  health 
facilities  would  have  been  lost. 

In  December  of  1970,  the  President 
again  showed  his  opposition  to  health 
needs  by  vetoing  the  bill  that  would  have 
provided  $233  million  for  medical  scho<^ 
and  hospitals.  And  most  recently  he 
vetoed  this  year's  added  appropriatioog 
for  the  entire  HEW  health  program. 
It  has  been  only  in  the  face  of  total 
administration  opposition  that  Congre« 
has  endeavored  to  provide  for  those 
needs,  and  any  statement  otherwise  is 
to  be  buried  by  the  President's  own  veto 
messages  on  health. 

The  story  for  the  reorganization  pro- 
posal is  about  the  same. 

The  President  asked  for  p4e  in  the  sky, 
a  huge  reorganization,  which  was  im- 
possible to  consider  in  toto,  certainly  im- 
possible to  consider  in  one  Congress.  I 
say  this,  approving  of  what  the  President 
has  recommended,  but  suggesting  that 
he  slice  it  into  pieces  and  give  us  a  shot 
at  one  {jartlcle  at  a  time. 

Beyond  the  rhetoric,  I  have  detected 
little  intei-est  by  the  administration  in 
pushing  even  its  own  party  members  on 
this  matter.  Indeed,  I  have  detected 
little  genuine  interest  from  any  quarter 
Inside  the  Crovernment  or  out.  I  would 
say,  also,  that  if  as  much  pressure  for 
reorganization  were  exerted  by  the  ad- 
ministration here  as  it  was  for  aid  to 
the  mismanaged  Lockheed  Corp.,  or  to 
the  mismanaged  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  result  might  well  be  different. 

Revenue  sharing  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  It  will  pass. 

One  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  maklnj 
the  difficult  decisions  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  requires. 

One  cannot  seek  congressionsd  ap- 
proval of  the  interim  agreement  in  the 
limitation  of  strategic  arms — an  agree- 
ment that  can  bring  sanity  to  an  arau 
race  that  has  been  out  of  control  for  so 
many  years — and  then  ignore  the  effert 
of  seeking  more  resources  for  increeaed 
arms  spending. 

One  cannot  advocate  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  and  as  well  advocate  support 
of  an  amendment  that  would  undermine 
its  impact  and  meaning. 

One  cannot  deplore  the  deterioration 
of  the  environment  and  then  fail  to  im- 
plement the  commitment  Congress  hai 
enacted  into  law  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tion. 
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one  cannot  advocate  a  fairer  tax  ^s- 
i^ia  this  country  and  oppose  every 
Sort  by  congress  to  change  the  pres- 
Mt  syslioi  of  glaring  inequities. 

OnVcannot  deplore  the  inadequate 
hilth  services  avaUable  in  our  society 
!S  ttien  veto  congressional  efforts  to 

"Sie'cSTa  Jvocate  greater  attention 
to  the  education  of  our  youth  and  then 
veto  a  measure  that  would  rechannel  ad- 
Knal  resources  to  this  great  invest- 
ment in  the  future. 

One  cannot  deplore  the  growing  wel- 
fare rolls  and  then  veto  a  measure  that 
nrovides  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in 
vitally  needed  areas  of  public  service  em- 
ployment, thus  putting  people  to  work 
and  off  the  so-called  dole. 

one  should  not>-but  apparently  one 
can— because  this  is  the  record  of  this 
administration-an  admiiustration  es- 
Douslng  economic  policies  of  too  Uttle  too 
late  that  have  caused  the  national  debt 
to  j'ump  by  nearly  $110  bllUon  since  it 
has  been  in  office.  And  it  would  have  been 
even  higher  had  Congress  not  pared  back 
the  budget  requests. 

So  the  record  is  clear.  I  beUeve  we 
should  judge  this  administration  by  its 
own  standard ;  not  by  its  words  but  by  Its 
actions.  _^,    , 

One  must  realize  that  in  a  political  en- 
fironment  just  as  in  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, there  is  an  enormous  gulf  between 
the  claim  and  the  product.  I  hope  the 
product  wiU  be  viewed  and  not  purchased 
on  the  basis  of  the  claim  alone. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
mucti  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ALLEN) .  Six  minutes  remain  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  yield  a^  much 
of  that  time  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  as  he  desires. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  I  express  my  condol- 
ences to  him  for  the  difficult  chore  which 
he  has  so  valiantly  and  generously  un- 
dertaken, of  defending  an  Impossible 
postulate;  namely,  how  a  party  which 
has  been  in  the  majority  for  90  percent 
of  the  time  over  the  past  40  years  ex- 
pects the  executive  department  of  the 
other  party  to  clean  up  the  stygian  mess 
in  4  years.  There  will  be  and  there  has 
been  ample  replication  to  all  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

He  and  I  have  the  greatest  affection 
and  mutual  respect  for  each  other.  He 
has  to  make  these  statements  and  I  have 
to  make  mine.  The  issues  have  to  be 
made  because  the  distinguished  majority 
leader's  candidate  is  totally  unable  to 
make  his  own  or  to  make  them  stick. 
There  is  no  glue  in  the  candidate  of  the 
opposition,  thus  someone  has  to  stand  up 
and  try  to  postulate  and  establish  the 
Issues. 

Mr.  President,  not  1  cent  has  been 
spent  by  this  administration  that  a  Con- 
gress of  the  other  party  has  not  ap- 
proved. 

Not  one  program  has  been  enax^ted 
that  the  majority  party  has  not,  some- 
how, put  its  Imprimatur  upon. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  admin- 
istration, none  of  these  things  of  which 


the  distinguished  majority  leader  com- 
plains had  been  done.  He  now  says  that 
many  of  them  have  beai  done  but  have 
not  been  done  w^  enough.  That,  of 
course,  one  must  concede  because  we  all 
fall  short  of  perfection,  especially  in  di- 
vided government. 

But  this  administration  has  submitted 
the  broadest  possible  measures  ever  sub- 
mitted in  the  history  of  this  Nation  to 
deal  with  ecology,  to  clean  up  our  air, 
our  waters,  and  to  deal  with  solid  waates. 

This  administration  has  proposed  and 
has  administered  and  has  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  our  veterans,  of  high- 
ways   ,„ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The    3 


minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  may  I  have  the 
remaining  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  This  administration  has 
dealt  with  the  problems  of  our  veterans, 
of  education,  of  housing,  highways,  mass 
transit,  and  of  the  many  other  compli- 
cated requirements  of  our  citizenry.  It 
has  spent  more  money  for  these  pro- 
grams than  any  previous  administration. 
Thus.   Mr.   President,    I   think    it   is 
proper  to  ask,  if  there  was  not  or  is  not 
today  an  adequate  dealing  yet  with  the 
ecology,  why  did  not  previous  adminis- 
trations deal  with  it  at  all?  Why  did  It 
suddenly  become  a  problem  now? 

If  these  matters  are  so  serious,  why 
did  not  the  previous  administrations  deal 
with  them? 

If  the  people  of  this  country  have  been 
deprived  of  their  rights  to  a  wise,  benev- 
olent, and  beneficent  Federal  Govern- 
ment, why  did  not  previous  administra- 
tions do  the  things  this  administration 
has  done  and  is  doing? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  is.  because 
the  candidate  of  the  opposition  is  shorn 
of  issues — perhaps  self -shorn  of  issues- 
puttering  about  the  country  pattering 
nonsense. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  he  must  have 
champions.  He  could  have  no  better 
champion  than  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  Indeed,  the  construction  of  the 
presentation  of  the  issues  is  appealing 
because  it  offers  to  us  an  opportunity  to 
reply  p<tot  by  point.  Those  replies  will  be 

made.  ^  ,  .      , 

Thus.  I  congratulate  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  for 
having  taken  on  an  onerous  chore,  a 
hopeless  task  and  obligation  which  no 
one  is  more  willing  to  assume  in  his 
party's  service  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  hardly  fair  to  him.  since  his  party 
has  had  control  of  the  country  for  most 
of  the  past  40  years. 

If  the  country  lies  uncured  of  Its  ills,  it 
Is  because  the  "physician"  has  faUed  to 
prescribe  the  proper  remedies. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield?  ,     . 

Mr  SCOTT.  Does  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  mind  if  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ssnn- 
pathetic  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader's  impatience  with  progress,  or  the 
lack  thereof,  on  some  of  the  leglslaUwx 


before  the  Senate.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  I  have  on  occasion  been 
critical  of  some  aspects  of  the  adminis- 
tration's legislative  program  and  its 
handling  thereof,  but  I  must  rise  to 
speak  on  one  special  point  on  which  I 
have  specific  knowledge,  and  that  relates 
to  proposals  for  the  executive  reorgani- 
zation of  government. 

This  administration  took  the  bit  in  Ita 
teeth.  It  did  what  other  administrations 
simply  did  not  have  the  courage  to  do. 
It  thought  through  this  whole  problem 
which  has  been  studied  since  the  original 
Hoover  Commission,  followed  by  the 
Heineman  Commission  report  and  the 
last  commission  that  was  appointed  by 
President  Nixon,  the  Ash  Commission, 
which  sent  to  Congress  four  magnificent 
pieces  of  legislation  which  would 
update 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 

expired.  ...... 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 

situation  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Let  us  have  the 
morning  hour  now. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ai- 
L£N).  At  this  time,  In  accordsuice  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wiU  now 
proceed  to  the  transactiwi  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the  bill. 

I  yield  myself  5  minutes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  la  morning 
business  now. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Oh,  yes,  morning  business. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELI3.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  allow  me  to  interject 
there,  before  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

goes  off  into  the  vrtld  blue  yonder 

Mr.    PERCY.    I    intend   to   be   quite 

cQAcific ■ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I  want 
the  Senator  to  do.  Just  what  did  the 
President  do  in  the  way  of  Government 
reorganization?  By  bureau  and  by  de- 
partment. ,  ^  . 
Mr  PERCY.  The  President  could  not 
have  been  more  specific.  He  has  sent  us 
four  separate  pieces  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  creatiaa  of  four  new  depart- 
ments that  would  consolidate  function* 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
modernize  and  streamline  it.  and  elimi- 
nate much  of  the  overlapping  and  con- 
fusicKi  that  we  now  experience. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Specifically,  what 
would  he  eliminate? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Many  separate  uncoordi- 
nated functions  in  the  executive  branch 
as  it  is  now  constituted  backed  up  by  in- 
depth  studies  by  the  Ashe  Commission. 
Specifically  the  administration  has  been 
practical  for  instance  about  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  create  a  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Activity  overnight  and  this  ses- 
sion. Congress  consolidate  the  Labw  De- 
partment with  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment becavisc  that  was  proposed  by  Pre«- 
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Ident  Johnson  and  It  was  quickly  dropped 
like  a  hot  potato.  So  we  started  out  with 
a  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment, which  has  less  vested  interests 
against  change.  It  would  combine  HUD 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  take  over  certain  nonfarming  activi- 
ties from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  administration  sent  that  legislation 
up  with  three  other  reorganization  bills 
and  I  sponsored  them  at  the  request  of 
the  administration.  I  do  so  because  I  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  that  is  behind  the 
legislative  proposals. 

The  House  Is  way  ahead  of  us  as  of 
today.  It  has  finished  its  hearings  on 
this  flrst  bill  and  has  reported  it  out  of 
committee.  It  has  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  scheduling.  I  understand 
Chairman  Holitield  came  over  here  to 
find  out  what  the  Senate  intended  to  do. 
We  have  had  hearings  also.  The  admin- 
istration has  testified  eloquently.  The 
administration  said  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  so  Important,  that  it  would 
request  Cabinet  officers  to  assign  highest 
priority  on  their  time  for  this  particular 
program.  Yet  we  simply  seem  unable  to 
move  any  further  at  this  stage  in  the 
Senate. 

This  flrst  bill  is  one  where  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  opposition.  It  has  stream- 
lined fimctions  so  as  to  consolidate  many 
of  our  present  dispersed  activities.  This 
is  a  very  specific  piece  of  legislation.  We 
can  get  It  under  way  now.  The  adminis- 
tration has  done  its  part.  The  House  has 
done  its  part.  But  the  Senate  has  simply 
not  done  its  part.  There  Is  nothing  we 
seem  able  to  do  at  this  stage. 

As  a  member  of  the  Qovemment  Op- 
erations Committee,  I  can  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  we  have 
tried  to  clear  oiu-  schedule  of  other  pend- 
ing matters.  The  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  liad  a  full  schedule 
this  session:  to  mention  just  a  part  of  our 
program,  reorganization  bill  No.  1,  the 
product  safety  agency  bill,  the  drug  abuse 
bill,  the  consumer  protection  agency  bill, 
have  all  been  reported  out.  We  are  able 
now  to  concentrate  on  executive  reorga- 
nization. We  have,  In  the  Senate,  the  re- 
sponsibility to  move  on  this  now.  I  must 
report  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  the  administration  in  my 
judgment  has  assigned  high  priority  to 
executive  reorganiziatlon.  The  President 
has  spoken  out  for  it  a  number  of  times. 
Cabinet  officers,  BMB  and  White  House 
staff,  have  been  ready  and  willing  to  do 
anything  they  can  to  expedite  it.  It  is  the 
Senate  that  stands  today  &s  a  barrier  to 
action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
recognition  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
conclude  simply  by  sasang  that  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
IS  in  the  Chamber.  I  should  like  to  ask 
him.  on  my  time,  to  comment  as  to 
whether  anything  I  have  said  Is  not  fac- 


tual and  get  right  down  to  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  the  problem. 

In  this  case,  the  administration  has 
been,  I  think,  exemplary  in  what  it  has 
done,  and  the  House  under  Chairman 
Holifleld's  leadership  has  moved  with 
great  dispatch.  Yet  the  Senate  has  sim- 
ply not  been  able  to  get  the  bill  out. 

We  simply  cannot  justify  now  our  not 
moving  ahead  on  what,  as  the  President 
has  said,  is  urgent  national  business; 
namely,  to  reorganize  effectively  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

I  yield  now  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  not  proceeded  to  the  re- 
organization bill  in  our  committee.  TTie 
fact  is  also  that  we  have  been  thoroughly 
occupied  with  the  consumer  protection 
bill.  There  may  have  been  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  week  or  two  to  do  something 
on  this.  However,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  says.  Members  are  preoccupied 
with  conventions  and  other  matters. 

If  there  is  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  to  see  that  this  reorganization 
plan  or  bill  goes  forward,  I  would  cer- 
tainly wish  to  state  that  there  is  nothing 
that  I  know  of  that  stands  in  the  way. 
And  I  will  loyally  cooperate  quickly  and 
effectively  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut <Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  chairman, 
in  any  hearings  or  in  executive  session  to 
get  out  a  bill  within  this  Congress. 

No  one  knows  whether  it  can  be  han- 
dled. No  one  knows  what  Members  will 
do  about  it  specifically.  However,  cer- 
tainly as  far  as  clearing  the  decks  and 
getting  ready  to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  I  am 
willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  re- 
port to  the  majority  leader  that  it  is  my 
understanding  that  Representative  Holi- 
field's  present  frame  of  mind  would  be 
something  along  this  line: 

I  have  no  Intention  at  asking  the  Rules 
Committee  to  act  or  push  this  matter  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  If  the  Senate  intends  to 
do  nothing  about  It. 

The  Senate  thus  is  the  barrier  at  this 
time. 

In  fairness  I  feel  obligated  to  protect 
what  I  feel  is  a  very  fine  performance  in 
this  i>articular  area  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  the  House  and  to  a  point 
on  where  I  think  we  have  fallen  down 
for  the  number  of  reasons  that  I  have 
enimierated.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sympathize  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  just  said.  I  can- 
not shed  any  crocodile  tears  over  any  de- 
lay in  the  Senate  or  the  House  or  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  for  that  matter,  because 
the  Senator  did  not  go  into  all  of  the 
specifics  which  the  President  requested 
in  his  reorganization  proposals.  And  the 
Senator  knows  that  I  am  in  favor  of  what 
the  President  has  advocated  and  that 
imder  the  best  of  circimistances  it  would 
be  an  impKissibility  to  bring  about  the 
type  of  government  reorganization  which 
this  administration  has  requested. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  the  farm- 
ers are  going  to  stand  by  while  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  either  abol- 
ished or  merged  into  another  new  Cabi- 
net position?  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  business  men  of  the  country  are 


going  to  stand  by — and  the  Senator  tna 
Illinois  had  a  fine  record  as  a  good  IxBt- 
ness  man — while  the  same  thing  hi^>peQs 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

The  Senator  is  aware  of  the  pressured 
which  are  put  upon  the  Congress  all  the 
time  from  those  two  Departments,  just  to 
mention  two  out  of  many  that  are  In- 
eluded  in  the  President's  program. 

The  Senator  is  very  much  aware  of 
the  lobbyists  who  would  descend  upon 
his  committee  and  upon  the  Congress  if 
this  proposal  were  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  original  context  the  President  advo- 
cated. 

Let  me  reiterate.  I  am  100  percent  be- 
hind the  President's  desire  to  bring  about 
an  executive  reorganization.  However,  I 
am  practical  enough,  I  think,  and  real- 
istic enough,  I  know,  to  understand  that 
we  cannot  take  all  of  this  in  one  fell 
swoop  and  accuse  Congress  of  doing 
nothing. 

I  did  not  notice  any  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator's  gubcommittee  to 
face  up  to  this  problem.  I  heard  very  lit- 
tle about  this  from  the  administration 
over  the  past  3  years,  but  over  the  past 
several  weeks  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
four-part  package.  There  has  been  too 
much  protesting,  I  am  afraid,  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  There  has  been  too  much 
looking  back  at  the  previous  administra- 
tion rather  than  at  the  4  years  of  this 
administration.  And  I  would  suggest  that 
what  we  ought  to  do.  even  if  It  Is  a  pollfi- 
cal  year,  is  to  get  away  from  the  hyper- 
bole and  the  half  truths  and  lay  the  facts 
out  for  the  American  people  to  see. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  no  better  ad- 
vice could  be  followed  than  that  given  us 
by  the  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  in  early 
1969  said  and  recommended: 

One  would  be  better  informed  If,  Instead  of 
listening  to  what  we  say,  wwtch  what  we 
do. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  good  advice.  Let 
us  lay  all  the  facts  on  the  table,  not  only 
as  far  as  the  legislative  record  of  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  but  also  as  far  as 
the  record  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration both  are  concerned. 

May  I  teU  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  when  Congress  is  at- 
tacked, the  Republicans  are  attacked 
just  as  much  as  the  Democrats.  We  can- 
not divide  this  body.  It  has  100  Mem- 
bers. And  many  of  you  heli>ed  to  pass 
legislation  which  the  President  vetoed. 
Many  Senators  urged  that  much  more 
be  done.  And  I  would  suggest  that  before 
Republicans  attack  the  so-called  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress — and  I  use 
that  word  in  quotes — they  look  at  the 
mote  in  their  own  eyes  and  again  just 
tell  the  truth  and  lay  all  of  the  cards 
on  the  table.  It  will  hurt  no  one  and  the 
coimtry  will  benefit. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority    leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  following  my 
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comments,  I  be  permitted  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  chronology  of  the  fac- 
tual events  with  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tiai  of  the  executive  reorganization  bUls 
and  a  brief  siunmary  of  those  bills  and 
what  the  House  and  Senate  has  done,  so 
that  we  have  it  clearly  on  the  record  and 

that  we  do  so  in  the  interest  of 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Truth. 


J 


Mr  President,  I  appreciate  that.  How- 
ever will  the  Senator  make  sure  that 
all  the  specific  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  executive  reorganization 
proposal  are  included? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  will  most  certainly  do 
so  I  can  certainly  report  that  the  ad- 
ministration recognized  that  it  would  be 
■pie  in  the  sky"  really  to  ever  feel  we 
could  do  in  one  session  of  Congress  the 
total  job  they  asked  us  to  do.  That  is  why 
I  urged  the  administration  to  adopt  the 
concept  of  breaking  the  legislation  into 
parts  that  were  readily  discernible,  defin- 
able more  digestible,  and  on  which  spe- 
cial hearings  could  be  held.  The  President 
changed  his  reorganization  concept  in 
one  instance  as  a  result  of  our  hearings 
and  other  objections  raised,  paring  out 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  only 
those  things  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development  that  involve  hous- 
ing and  related  matters,  matters  that  are 
not  directly  related  to  the  economic  activ- 
ity of  the  production  of  foods  and  fibers 
to  be  resumed  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  not  that 
changed  in  the  past  year  or  so? 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  the  last  6  months,  I 
think  it  has  helped  to  remove  certain 
objections  of  farmers. 

But  I  specifically  stated  at  the  outset 
of  my  comments  and  I  limited  myself  to 
this  partictilar  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
which  I  had  firsthand  knowledge.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  comment  on  the  full 
range  of  broad-based  charges  against 
Congress,  because  I  do  feel  in  certain 
areas  the  administration  could  have 
helped  us  more,  and  we  do  have  a  joint 
responsibility. 

I  am  aware  of  the  day-by-day  task  the 
leadership  has,  and  we  would  not  want 
to  throw  sand  into  the  legislative  ma- 
chlnerj-  at  this  late  date  that  would  get 
us  involved  in  a  long-winded  debate  on 
anything  other  than  must  legislation,  but 
I  feel  we  could  have  accomplished  more 
and  we  could  now  accomplish  more  with 
a  part  of  the  executive  reorganization 
problem,  and  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  pointed  out,  pick  up  that  small  part 
and  make  some  rapid  progress.  If  It 
looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  move  on 
the  Commimlty  Development  Depart- 
ment bill,  then  the  House  would,  I  think, 
take  action  on  that  also,  because  they 
have  99  percent  of  their  work  finished 
on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect when  he  suggested  taking  it  seg- 
ment by  segment  because  the  overall 
proposal  is  too  much.  Even  a  boa  con- 
strictor could  not  swallow  that  much. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  I  thank  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader  for  generously  yielding  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  promised  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  brief 
chronolc^y  of  congressional  authority  on 
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the  Presidait's  executive  reorganization 
proposals  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

First,  a  statement  I  made  on  AprU  1, 
1971,  17  months  ago,  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  bills  in  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  statements  by  Senators  Ribicoff  and 
Javits; 

Second,  a  history  of  Senate  committee 
hearings  on  these  bills ;  and 

Third,  a  history  of  House  committee 
hearings  aa  these  blUs. 

At  the  moment  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  reported 
HJl.  6962,  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Redevelopment  bill,  but  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
not  yet  gone  to  markup  on  this  bill.  I 
think  we  should  and  csm  in  the  Immedi- 
ate future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the   Congressional   Record,   April   1, 
1971] 
ExKconv*  Reorganization  Peoi»o«ai.8 
By   Mr.   Percy    (for   himself,   Mr.   Rlbicoff, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Orlffln,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett,  Mr.   Brock,    Mr.   Anderson,    Mr.   Doml- 
nlck,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Mathlas.   Mr.   Moss,   Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.   Roth, 
and  Mr.  Sax  be)  : 

S.  1*30.  A  blU  to  oromote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  fvmctlona  of 
the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and 
consolidating  those  functions  in  a  new  De- 
partment of  Community  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  operations. 

By  Mr.  Percy  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rlbicoff, 
Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Orlffln.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Brock.,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Doml- 
nlck.  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Jacskson,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Mr.  Mathlas,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Sax  be)  : 

8.  1431.  A  bm  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and 
consolidating  those  functions  in  a  new  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 

By  Mr.  Percy  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rlbicoff, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Orlffln.  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Dom- 
Inlck,  Mr.  Oumey,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Mathlas.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Roth,  and 
Mr.  Saxbe)  : 

S.  1432.  A  blU  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
organizing and  consolidating  certain  related 
functions  of  the  Oovemment  In  a  new  De- 
partment of  Human  Reeources,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  Percy  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rlbicoff, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Orlffln,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Domlnlck,  Mr.  Oumey,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Mathlas, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Saxbe) : 

S.  1433.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  r«»g»nlzlng  and 
consolidating  those  functions  In  a  new  De- 
partment of  Economic  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  President,  beftore  proceed- 
ing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert 
Vastlne,  minority  coionsel  for  the  committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  be  permitted  to 
be  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  consideration  of  this  matter  today. 

The  AcTiNC  PRisroENT  pro  temixyre.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Perct.  Mr.  President,  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  Introducing  today  specific  legis- 


lative proposais  to  implement  the  Pre«ld«at'« 
plans  to  restructure  the  executive  brancii. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  dlsttn^ulahied  col- 
league frotn  Connecticut,  the  Ch»lnnaQ  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Govenunent  Operations  Oom- 
mittee  (Mr.  Rlbicoff)  is  Jolnlcg  me  as  prin- 
cipal coeponaor  of  these  Iomx  landmark  bUls. 
We  welccKne  the  decision  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ark*n«a«  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan),  to  hold  comprehensive  hearlngB  on 
these  bills  by  the  full  committee, 

I  particularly  wish  to  mention  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  Tork  (Mr.  Javlte),  who  is 
ranking  member  of  both  the  LAbor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the  Executive 
Becn-ganizatlon  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Senator  Javlte 
has  made  the  fleld  of  human  betterment  and 
reeources  his  life  work.  His  expertise  and 
understanding  In  this  fleld  wUl  be  eepeclaUy 
valuable  when  we  consider  the  bill  creating 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources.  I 
k2K>w  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
take  a  leadership  role  In  this  legislation. 

I   wish  to   note  also  the  coeponsorshlp  of 
these  four  bUls  by  the  S«na,tor  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  a  member  of  the  leadership  aa 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  Democratic  Confer- 
ence  and  author   of   a  bUl   on   n&tur»l   re- 
sources, and  bv  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ANDERSON),  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences.  The   Senator   from   Washington    (Mr. 
Jackson  ) .    chairman   of   the  Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  second  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Is  cosponsortng  the 
bUl  for  a  Department  at  Natural  Resoxirces. 
Their  coeponsorshlp   helps  insure   that  this 
vital  legislation  will  be  regarded  as  bipartisan 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  I  also  wish  to  note 
the  coeponsorshlp  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator   from    Pennsvlvania    (Mr.    Scott i.    the 
mlnorltv  leader;  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GairnN) ,  the  assistant  mlruartty  leader, 
the    Senator    from    Idaho    ( Mr.    Jordan  » ,    a 
senior  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs:   the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr  BrNNETT) ,  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance:  the  Senatcw  from  Colo- 
rado   (Mr.   DoMiNicK),  a  senior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
our    esteemed    colleague    the    Senator    from 
Ohio    (Mr.    Saxbi);    and    every    Republican 
member  of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, Including  Senators  MrNDT.  GrRNET, 
Mathias,  Roth,  and  Brock,  whose  cosponsor- 
shlp  Indicates  that  this  very  high  priority 
legislation   of   the    President   should   be   as- 
sured of  receiving  expeditious  and  thoughtful 
handling  by  the  Senate. 

The  need  for  reorganizing  the  executive 
branch  has  received  extensive  bipartisan 
recognition  through  the  years.  A  succession 
of  Presidential  advisory  commissions  on  Gov- 
ernment organization,  serving  at  the  request 
of  Presidents  Roosevelet,  Truman.  Elsen- 
hower and  Johnson,  has  recommended  gov- 
ernmental reform.  President  Nixon  is  to  be 
particularly  commended  for  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  council  on  govern- 
mental organization— the  Ash  Council— In 
formulating  and  submitting  to  Congress 
these  bold  proposals. 

To  many  these  sweeping  plans  for  altertng 
the  structure  of  Government  may  seem  un- 
necessary. We  have  grown  accustomed  to 
working  with  departments  and  agencies  that 
have  seemed  almost  permanent  fixtures  of 
American  Government,  We  have  come  almost 
automatically  to  conceive  and  legislate  new 
programs,  both  great  and  small,  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  departments.  We 
frequently  add  new  departmenu  and  agen- 
cies. Rarely  do  we  rtlmlnate  any.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  have  perhaps  been  too  slow  to 
see  that  the  resulting  structures  hinder  the 
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fuimiment  of  the  very  prognkma  created  to 
solve  the  pressing  problema  of  our  society. 

This  la  why  we  need  to  rethink  our  present 
governmental  structure.  Our  objective  is  sim- 
ple- We  want  to  make  Government  worK  for 
people.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  Govern- 
ment services  are  actually  delivered,  that 
taxpayers'  dollars  are  spent  well  and  most 
efflolently,  that  Oovemment  works  as  swiftly 
as  possible  to  help  people  by  solving  their 
problema.  Behind  the  dry  prose  m  which 
Uiese  reorganization  bUta  are  couched  la  an 
overwhelmmgly  Important,  vital  purpose:  To 
show  ihe  American  people  that  their  Oovem- 
ment can  work  effectively  to  solve  the  urgent 
problema  that  we  see  everywhere  around  us. 
If  we  can  achieve  this  purpose  we  can  answer 
positively  the  great  question  in  the  minds  of 
so  many  .-Vmerlcana  about  the  abUlty  of  their 
Oovemment  to  serve  them. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  we  wtll  be  explormg 
these  proposals  and  alternatives.  While  I  fully 
accept  the  theory  and  the  need  for  a  reorga- 
nization along  the  lines  proposed  in  these 
bills  I  want  to  stress  that  I  do  not  consider 
them  to  be  in  any  sense  final.  They  contam 
controversial  changes.  In  hearings  on  the 
bill  we  undoubtedly  wlU  modify,  refine,  and 
attempt  to  Improve  these  measures. 

These  bills  would  create  new  Departments 
of  Community  Development,  Natural  Re- 
sources. Human  Reeovuxee.  and  Economic 
Affairs  out  of  seven  existing  Departments 
and  Ave  agencies.  The  theory  for  the  creation 
of  these  foxir  new  departments  stems  from 
the  management  concepit  that  like  functions 
should  be  grouped  in  functionally  related 
orgtknizatlons : 

The  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment would  gather  together  the  broad  range 
of  programs  to  Improve  the  physlcaJ.  social 
and  economic  environment  of  our  commu- 
nities. 

The  Department  of  Natural  R«eources 
would  Improve  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  by  grouping 
together  Government  programs  that  are  now 
widely  dispersed. 

The  Department  of  Human  Resources 
would  group  togerther  programs  for  the  devel- 
opment and  well-being  of  people. 

The  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  would 
combine  Government  programs  for  small  and 
minority  business,  major  programs  for  farm 
commodities.  Intercity  transportation,  and 
economic  reporting. 

Implementation  of  a  reorganlzatton  of  the 
executive  branch  along  the  lines  proposed  In 
these  bUls  will  bring  several  benefits. 

One  of  the  most  significant  Is  that  Gov- 
ernment programs  will  be  implemented  at 
levels  closer  to  the  people.  Under  these  bUls, 
regional  centers  wUl  be  established  In  10 
major  cities  across  the  country  for  each  of 
the  four  new  departments.  A  regional  direc- 
tor, responsible  to  each  new  Secretary  in 
Washington,  will  represent  each  department 
and  expedite  action  on  local  problems.  This 
wUl  make  it  easier  for  people  with  problems 
to  get  Government  help  In  solving  them. 

Aiiother  benefit  Is  that  decisions  can  be 
made  more  Immediately  at  lower  levels.  To- 
day too  many  Issues  reach  the  Chief  Execu- 
tlves  desk  for  decision.  By  creating  more  ra- 
tional decisionmaking  striictures,  mteragency 
disputes  which  now  escalate  to  the  White 
House  for  arbitration  will  be  settled  more 
quickly. 

Less  costly  Government  will  be  another 
benefit  of  this  legislation.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  Government  activities  proposed  In 
these  bills  will  not  automatically  mean  a 
reduction  In  Government  programs,  budgets, 
or  personnel.  In  the  transfers  to  the  new 
departments,  most  of  the  present  programs 
are  expected  to  remain  Intact.  However,  merg- 
ing related  programs  will  enable  them  to  op- 
erate more  efficiently.  As  Roy  Ash.  chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Executive  Or- 
ganization, has  noted,  more  logical  consoli- 
dation of  existing  programs  may  eventually 


lead  to  a  cost  saving  of  at  least  M  billion 
annually. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  dUcuased  some  of  the 
potentUl  benefits  of  these  blUs.  At  the  same 
time.  I  believe  we  must  face  squarely  some 
of  the  problems  they  will  rals*. 

One  Is  the  Issue  of  size,  since  the  new  de- 
partments win  be  very  large.  But  as  Roy  Ash 
has  written: 

The  manageability  of  an  agency  Is  directly 
related  to  Its  own  integral  structure — the 
way  authorities  and  responsibilities  are  dis- 
tributed within  It  and  the  msans  established 
for  Interlinking  and  controlling  these. 

Size  alone  Is  no  detriment  of  efficiency. 
We  all  know  many  small  agencies  are  Ineffl- 
clent;  some  larger  ones  are  thought  to  func- 
tion well.  For  example,  many  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses  go  bankrupt,  while 
A.T.  &  T.,  a  company  with  over  1  million  em- 
ployees and  annual  sales  of  $17  billion  in 
1970  Is  soundly  and  efficiently  managed. 

Another  problem  Is  that  of  the  relocation 
of  personnel  and  agencies  from  the  existing 
to  the  new  organizational  structures.  This 
raises  real  human  and  organizational  prob- 
lems that  we  must  seriously  consider.  No  one 
wants  to  create  needlessly  an  environment  of 
Insecurity  and  disorganization;  this  can  re- 
stilt  In  demoralization  and  It  can  hurt  the 
functioning  of  the  existing  agencies.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
major  provision  In  each  bill;  that  each  person 
transferred  under  any  of  the  bills  cannot  be 
separated  or  reduced  in  grade  or  compensa- 
tion for  1  year  after  he  is  transferred.  This 
provision  should  provide  a  strong  measure  of 
security  to  the  personnel  of  reorganized  de- 
partments. It  gives  ample  time  to  establish 
new  structures  to  accommodate  existing  em- 
plovees  without  separation. 

More  efficient,  more  responsive,  less  costly 
Government  operation  Is  a  compelling  need. 
I  hope  that  we  can  respond  positively,  cre- 
atively, energetically,  and  wisely  to  satisfying 
this  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  pleasure  in  sending 
to  the  desk  four  bUls  that  will  Implement 
the  President's  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, who  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  principal  cosponsor  of  this  monu- 
mental measure. 

Mr.  RiBicorr.  One  of  the  great  problems  we 
face  In  the  executive  branch.  In  Congress 
and  In  the  country  Is  that  we  are  so  con- 
cerned With  the  day-to-day  problems  which 
press  upon  us  that  we  give  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  overwhelming  problems  that  will 
confront  this  Nation  In  the  future.  We  have 
an  obligation,  since  we  are  proposing  such  a 
monumental  reorganization,  to  assure  that  we 
are  setting  up  a  governmental  structure  that 
Is  suited  to  handle  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  would  expect  that  In  the  hearings,  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  will  have 
their  own  Ideas  as  to  reorganization  and  as 
to  the  proper  priorities  for  the  country. 

Knowing  our  committee,  those  of  us  on  It 
are  most  anxious  not  only  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  but  also  to  assure  that  Inde- 
pendently, from  our  own  experiences,  we  will 
come  up  with  proF>osals  that  we  believe  will 
move  the  country  forward  and  accomplish  a 
much  more  effective  and  efficient  Govern- 
ment. 

I  look  forward  to  the  hearings,  but  results 
will  not  come  overnight.  When  we  reorder  a 
government  the  size  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  many  things  to  consider. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  and  members 
of  the  executive  branch  and  will  try  to  pre- 
sent to  this  body  reorganization  legislation 
that  win  be  meaningful  for  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  In  cosponsorlng 
legislation  to  reorganize  tne  seven  domestic 
program  departments  Into  four  new  super- 
Cabinet  posts. 

The  President  deserves  great  credit  for  pro- 
posing this  monumental  restructuring  of  the 
executive  branch.  Never  before  In  our  history 
has  such  a  massive  reorganization  of  do- 
mestlc  departments  been  presented. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  a  drastic  overhaul.  The  pres- 
ent departmental  organization  has  resulted 
in  uncoordinated  planning,  piecemeal  pro- 
grams, and  administrative  chaos. 

This  Is  a  critical  time  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. In  recent  years  new  programs  have  been 
oversold  to  the  American  people,  and  then 
have  failed  to  meet  their  stated  goals.  The 
public  has  become  disillusioned  and  dis- 
satisfied with  Government  and  lacks  confi- 
dence that  we  can  solve  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic p)roblems. 

Therefore,  one  of  our  central  tasks  must 
be  to  restore  confidence  in  Government.  Re- 
organization of  the  executive  branch  Is  a 
vital  step  in  this  direction  which  will  allow 
us  to  change  the  way  we  do  things,  and  do 
do  them  better. 

These  bills  should  be  the  subject  of  full 
and  complete  hearings.  We  will  want  to  ex- 
amine not  only  this  legislation,  but  also 
every  reasonable  alternative.  One  of  these 
alternativee,  for  example,  is  establishment 
of  a  sep>arate  Department  of  Education.  On 
Monday,  I  will  introduce  a  bill  foe  such  a 
Depwrtment  which,  I  beUevo,  deserves  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Undoubtedly,  the  hearings  will  produce 
many  other  constructive  suggestions  tat 
changes,  improvements  and  substitutes  for 
the  President's  legislation.  We  should  con- 
sider all  these  Ideas  with  an  open  mind. 

In  the  next  30  years,  our  country  wlU  face 
a  myriad  of  difficult  problems.  By  reorganiza- 
tion, we  have  an  opportunity  to  structure 
our  Government  to  meet  these  challenges. 
We  must  ensure  that  the  reorganization  bills 
we  adopt  will  solve  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture, not  merely  correct  the  mistakes  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  PF31CT.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I 
j^eld  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Senate  today,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  the  four  bills  which 
constitute  the  President's  proposed  reorga- 
nization of  the  Federal  executive  branch. 

I  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  these  bills  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Executive  Re- 
organization Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Government   Operations  Committee. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  these  WUs  are  not 
on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  They  are  not 
reorganization  plans;  they  are  proposed  laws. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  amended.  In- 
deed. I  reserve  my  Judgment  and  the  right 
to  introduce  amendments,  certainly  In  the 
axea  of  human  resources. 

Our  people  are  rightly  concerned  about  the 
failure  of  our  governmental  structures  to  fit 
todays  needs.  Many  of  the  findings  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization validate  and  support  that  con- 
cern. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  support  the  general 
objectives  of  the  Commission  which  simply 
and  concisely  stated  Is  to  make  otir  Federal 
system  work  more  effectively.  Related  func- 
tions of  Oovemment  should  Indeed  be 
brought  together  in  order  to  bring  about 
more  effective  and  efficient  management  of 
our  Federal  programs. 

I  beUeve  that  the  President's  proposals  will 
generate  a  constructive  and  far  reaching  dis- 
cussion on  the  best  way  to  organize  the 
domestic  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  therefore  Intend  to  reserve  judgment 
on  the  details  of  the  proposed  legislation 
especially   as   to   Human   Resovirccs,   and  to 


^tfibute  mv  own  views  and  amendments 
«»S^  subTect  from  time  to  time. 
°°Aa^S  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
,^^d^blic  welfare  committee.  I  have 
^rtirular  interest  in  the  proposed  reoc- 
t^tl^  o  the  Department  of  Health 
^•^.^  and  Welfare  Into  the  Department 
r^u^  ^r-s.  My  interest  and  leg- 
.  .aU^TmXJrd   in   this   area  has  long   b«.n 


cannot  have  an  agreement  or  time  lim- 
itation, and  we  include  the  possibility 
of  cloture.  The  membership  should  be  so 
advised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  discussed  this  over  the 
past  few  days,  and  if  there  is  no  momen- 
tum, if  this  stalling  continues,  we  will 
introduce   a   joint   cloture   motion   and 


V...  rvarticular  proposal  most  carefully  and  i^opg  we  can  move  ahead. 

rewr^the  right  to  propose  such  amend-  j^^    SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator,  be- 

ments  as  may  be  proper.                      v^,^  „„h  cause  there  is  Stalling  going  on. 

"^UJiiay.  the  President  has  been  boW  and  

nrSSsed  a  major  plan  to  make  the  Federal  

?Sj^^ent  more  efficient.  It  will  engender  EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 

^^onnous  debate.  I  have  Joined  in  cospon-  actION    OF    ROUTINE    MORNING 


S^these  bills  as  the  ranking  mlnortty 
Mmber  of  the  subcommittee  because  I  wish 
w  stimulate  this  debate  and  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion in  this  matter.  The  Government  very 
detoltelv  needs  reorganization  In  several 
areas,  and  that  Is  the  central  thrust  of  these 
bllla 

mNATS   HIARINGS    ON    EXECDTIV«    RXOROAKEIA- 

™?  PbopTsal^-S.  1430,    S.1431.    S.  1432. 

AND  8.  1433 

S  1430  (Percy  and  14  cosponsrrs) — HJl. 
6962  and  H.R.  6964: 

To  promote  more  effective  management  of 
certain  related  functions  of  Exec.  Br.  by  re- 
organization and  consolidation  of  functions 
in  a  new  Department  of  Community  Devel- 
opment. 

4/19/71 — comments  requested  from  Chmn.. 
Comm.  Agrlc.  Labor,  Banking  and  Sel.  Oom. 
onSm.  Bus.  ,-    ,- 

Hearings— May  25.  26,  June  22.  Nov.  16.  17, 
18,1971;  Apr.  11.12. 

8.1431    (Percy   and    15    cosponsorsl — H.R. 

6959:  ,  „  ^ 

Creation  of  a  new  Department  of  Natural 

Resources. 

4/19/71 — comments  requested  from  Chmn. 
Aimed  Ser.,  Atomic  Ener..  Interior,  Comm.. 
Pub.Wks. 

Hearings— May  25.  28,  June  22,  Aug.  5.  1971. 

S.  1432  (Percy  and  14  cosponsors) — H.R. 
6961: 

Creation  of  a  new  Department  of  Human 

Resources. 

4/19/71 — comnaents  requested  from  Comm.. 
Labor.  Banking,  Finance  and  Judiciary. 

Hearings — May  25,  26,  June  22,  1971. 

S.  1433  (Percy  and  14  cosponsors) — HR. 
6960  and  H.R.  6966 : 

Creation  of  a  new  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs. 

4/19/71— comments  requested  from  Chmn. 
Rules,  Aero  and  Space.  Interior,  Agrlc.  Pub. 
Wks.,  Labor.  Banking  and  Finance. 

Hearings — May  25,  26,  June  22,  1971. 

HOUSB  HXARINGS  ON  EXICUTTVE  REORGANIZA- 
TION Proposals— H.R.  6959.  HJl.  6960.  HJl. 
6961,  ANn  H.R.  6962 

Overview  hearings  on  all  4  bills  held: 
June  2.  3,  7,  8,   14,   16  and  July   7,  8.  23, 
and  27,  1971. 

Hearings    on    HJl.    6962.    Department    of 
Community  Development  held: 
November  3.  9,  11—1971. 
January  25.  27;  February  7.  8.  29:  March  1. 
2,9, 13,  14.  21.  27;  April  11.  1972.  H.R.  6962  re- 
ported by  House  Government. 
Operations  Committee  May  25.  1972. 


ACTION    OF    ROUTINE    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized  for  3  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  routine  morning  business  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  hate 
to  do  this,  being  in  this  position,  but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MONTANA.  CANCEIIaATION  OF  SAFE- 
GUARD, AND  IMPOUNDED  HIGH- 
WAY TRUST  FUNDS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
through  the  alertness  of  the  Montana 
Highway  Department  and  my  c<^eague. 
Senator  Metcalf.  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  last  month  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri m  a  case  entitled  "State  Highway 
Commission  of  Missouri  against  John  A. 
Volpe.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
Casper  W.  Weinberger.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget."  held 
that  the  Secretary  could  not  withhold 
highway  trust  fimds  obligatlonal  author- 
ity from  the  State  of  Missouri  on  reasons 
related  to  the  prevention  of  inflation  of 
wages  and  prices  in  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

The  court  stated  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act,  vi'as  clear  and  unambigu- 
ous: that  these  funds  could  not  be  with- 
held for  any  reason  except  as  specified 
within  the  act  itself. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Bellbion)  has  spearheaded 
efforts  in  this  body  to  mandate  the  re- 
lease of  impounded  highway  trust  funds. 
His  bill,  S.  3877.  to  achieve  that  goal  Is 
currently  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  Senator  Metcalf  and  I  have 
expressed  our  interest  in  obtaining  the 
release  of  impounded  funds  to  promote 
employment  in  Montana  to  offset  mas- 
sive imemployment  following  cancella- 
tion of  construction  on  the  ABM  site  in 
north  central  Montana. 

The  Senate  should  be  aware  of  this 
court  decision  in  Missouri  because  it  does 
relate  to  our  deliberations  of  Senator 
Bellmon's  bill.  He  proposes  to  offer  the 
same  intent  as  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  if  that  bill  comes  before 
this  body  prior  to  consideration  of  S. 
3877. 
In  my  own  State  of  Montana,  the  ad 


nearly  $50  million  in  highway  funds. 
That  represents  roughly  a  35-percent 
reduction  in  the  highway  construction 
program  in  Montana  during  the  last  2 
yeais.  as  pointed  out  by  my  colleague  on 
August  3.  Since  this  reduction  follows 
on  the  heels  of  the  removal  of  a  commit- 
ment for  $189  million  in  construction  on 
the  Safeguard  system  in  Montana  over 
the  next  3  years,  the  Montana  econ- 
omy has  been  dramatically  depressed 
and  unemployment  has  soared. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  withheld  highway 
trust  fund  authority  from  other  States. 
Therefore.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  know  about  this  recent  court  de- 
cision. It  is  disappointing  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  have  taken  this 
action  of  Impounding  highway  trust 
funds  solely  on  the  grounds  of  prevent- 
ing inflation.  I  can  think  of  better  ways 
for  combating  inflation.  To  name  but 
two.  the  administrauon  could  reduce  the 
levels  of  our  troop  commitments  in  Eu- 
rope or  end  our  costly  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  in  new  of  this  court  deci- 
sion the  administration  will  reconsider 
its  attitude  and  action  with  regards  to 
the  highway  trust  fund  so  that  this  im- 
portant   contribution    to    our    national 
economy  can  go  forward.  Senator  Met- 
calf and  I  have  asked  for  the  release  of 
$33.7  million  in  highway  trust  funds  for 
Montana:  we  have  asked  for  the  imme- 
diate release  of  $8.5  million  for  commit- 
ment to  projects  within  the  five-county 
area  adversely  affected  when  ABM  con- 
struction was  halted,  with  the  further 
release  of  $13.2  million  after  the  first  of 
the  calendar  year  also  for  commitment 
in  the  flve-county  north  central  Montana 
area.  Our  requests  have  been  modest.  If 
this  court  decision  is  upheld  on  appeal, 
the  administration  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  release  of  all  funds  tc  Mon- 
tana and  the  other  States  of  the  Nation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
finding.';  of  the  court  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  well  as  recent  statements  on 
this  subject  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleage.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  findings 
and  the  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western     District     of     Missouri.     Centra! 
Division,  Civil  Action  No.  1616] 
THE    Stati    highway    Commission    op    Mis- 
souri,      PLAlNTirr,       V        JOHK       A.       VOLPS. 

SBcmKTABT     or     Transpobtation     of     tk« 

Unotd     States,     and     Caspeb     W.     Wkn- 

BEBGEB,    DIRBCTOB    OF    THJI    OlTICE    OF     MAN- 
AGEMENT      AND       BUDGET       OF       THE       UNrTEB 

States.  Defendants 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS— PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
time  of  the  assistant  majority  leader. 
may  I  raise  a  question  on  the  interim 
agreement?  I  think  the  record  should 
show  that   the   distinguished   majority 

leader  and  I  are  giving  serious  considera-        In  my  o*^  S"^^pi  ivion^ana.  tnc  .^-     ^o^^  -  c^p^r  w"  weTn"b;;;|«~t^  the 
tion  to  what  we  must  do  next  week  if  we     ministration  has  withheld  authonty  for     succession  of  casper  w.  wei        g 


FORMAL  JUDGMENT  CONFIRMING  JVTXiMENT 
FOR  PUAlNTEfT  ORALLY  RENDERED  AND  EN- 
TERED JUNE  19.  1»72.  ISSUING  WKCT  OF 
MANDAMUS.  INJUNCTION  AND  FOR  DECLA- 
RATORY   JUDGMENT 

Now  on  this  19th  day  of  June  1972.  this 
civil  action  was  called  for  trial  on  the 
amended  complaint  pursuant  to  notice  and 
order  setting  the  action  for  trial.  The  plain- 
tiff appeared  bv  its  counsel.  Robert  L.  Hyder. 
Esquire,  and  Michael  McCabe,  Esquire.  The 
defendants  appeared  by  their  coun.stl.  Stu- 
art E.  Schlffer,  Esquire,  and  Kenneth  Cran- 
ston, Esquire. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  suggested  the 
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original  defendant  George  Shultz  m  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  of 
the  United  States.  Thereupon  on  motion  of 
coun»el  for  defendanU.  It  wa«  ordered  pur- 
suant to  Rule  35(d).  P.RClv.P..  that  Cas- 
per W.  Weinberger  be.  and  he  was.  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  substituted  as  party  defendant 
for  the  original  defendant  George  Shultz. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  defenses  of 
the  answer  of  defendants  were  taken  up. 
submitted  and  denied.  In  this  connection 
It  was  concluded  that  ill  the  plaintiff  does 
not   lack   standing  to  nrialntaln   this  action, 

(2)  ^he    Court    dres    not    lack    Jurisdiction 
over   the  subject   matter  of  the  action   and 

(3)  the  complaint  does  not   fall  to  state  a 
claim   upon   which  relief  can   be  granted. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Court  the  unnum- 
bered last  paragraph  of  the  first  defense  of 
the  answer  was  stricken  as  redundant,  sur- 
plusage, and  an^lmpermLsslble  form  of  quali- 
fied general  denial  In  the  coutext  of  the 
pleadings  In  this  case. 

With  approval  of  the  Court  the  parties 
stipulated  that  the  record  of  the  evidentiary 
hearing  and  arguments  of  June  24.  1871,  In 
this  cause  be  considered  as  part  of  the  ar- 
gumei.t  and  evidence  offered  this  day  on 
the  amended  complaint  without  prejudice  to 
any  objection,  motion,  argument,  legal  con- 
tention and  factual  contention  therein  made, 
so  ihat  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  any 
party  to  reoffer  at  the  trial  any  evidence 
offert-d  on  June  24.  1971. 

Then  this  action  was  called  for  trial  by 
the  Court,  without  a  Jury.  Plaintiff  and  de- 
fendants answered  ready  for  trial.  Opening 
statements  were  made  by  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  and  defendants.  Evidence  In  chief 
of  the  plaintiff  was  offered  and  received.  The 
plaintiff  rested.  Then  the  defendants  moved 
for  dismissal  under  Rule  41(b)  P.R.Clv.P., 
on  the  ground  that  on  the  facts  and  the  law 
plaintiff  Is  not  entitled  to  relief,  which  mo- 
tion was  denied.  The  defendants  offered  evi- 
dence In  chief  and  rested.  The  plaintiff  rested 
without  offering  evidence  In  rebuttal.  The 
Issues  were  thereupon  submitted  by  the  par- 
ties for  decision.  Thereupon  the  following 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  were 
made  by  the  Court: 

JURISDICTION 

On  the  subject  of  Jurledlctlon  It  was  found 
and  concluded  that  the  Court  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  the  Issues  under 
each  cf  the  following  statutes  Independent- 
ly: 

(1)  Section  1361.  Title  28,  U.S.C.A..  relat- 
ing to  actions  In  the  nature  of  mandamus 
to  compel  an  officer  of  the  United  States  to 
perform  a  duty  owed  to  the  plaintiff. 

i2i  Chapter  7.  Title  5.  U.S.C.A..  judicial 
review  of  administrative  agencies.  Including 
Sections  702,  703.  704.  705  and  706. 

VENtJE 

On  the  subject  of  venue  It  Is  found  that 
venue  of  this  action  is  properly  laid  In  this 
district  and  that  the  defendants  do  not  claim 
lack  of  venue. 

REMEDIES    AVAILABLE 

The  remedies  available  under  Section  1361. 
Title  28,  U.S.  Include  mandamus,  prohibi- 
tory Injunction,  mandatory  injunction  and 
declaratory  Judgment  in  the  nature  of  man- 
damus 

The  remedies  available  under  Chapter  7, 
Title  5,  U.S.C.A.  include  ( 1 )  holding  unlawfiU 
and  !«ttlng  aside  of  sigency  action  that  Is 
arbitrary,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  other- 
wise not  in  accordance  with  law  or  In  excess 
cf  statutory  jurisdiction,  authority,  limita- 
tions or  short  of  statutory  right  (5  706)  and 
(2)  any  form  of  legal  action  Including  de- 
claratory Judgment  and  writs  of  prohibitory 
or  mandatory  Injunction  (5703).  Cf.  Citi- 
zens to  Preserve  Overton  Park  v.  Volpe.  401 
US.   402.  28  L.Ed.  2d   136.  91   S.Ct.  814. 

On  the  question  of  finality  of  the  agency 


action  under  review,  and  exhaustion  of  ad- 
ministrative remedies.  It  Is  found  and  con- 
cluded that  the  agency  action  under  review 
Is  final  and  that  unexhausted  administra- 
tive remedies  exist  Cf.  §  704.  Title  5.  U.S.C.A. 
On  the  question  of  adequacy  of  other  reme- 
dies at  law  It  is  found  and  concluded  that 
plaintiff  has  no  remedies  in  court  at  law  or 
otherwise  except  those  available  in  this 
action. 

STANDING    TO     MAINT41N    THIS    ACTION 

Under  federal  law,  the  Constitution  of 
Missouri  and  the  statutes  of  Missouri,  the 
plaintiff  has  standing  to  maintain  this  ac- 
tion as  the  state  agency  Invested  with  exclu- 
sive and  plenary  powers  and  duties  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  receive  and  ad- 
minister all  federal  highway  funds  and  ap- 
portionments. Sections  226.010  to  226.190 
R.S.  Mo.  Inclusive,  pjartlcularly  Sections  226- 
020.  226.150.  226.190  R£.  Mo.;  Sections  29. 
30(a)  and  30(b).  Article  4,  Constitution  of 
1946;  Section  101.  Title  23,  U.S.C.A.,  defining 
•State  highway  department." 

DECISION   ON  THE   MERITS 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  construction  of 
the  Pederal-ald  highway  systems.  Including 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  ("System"  hereinafter)  and 
to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  early  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  System  simultaneously,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted,  and 
has  from  time  to  time  amended,  Title  23, 
United  States  Code,  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  ("Act"  hereinafter). 
Title  23,  Va.CA. 

To  Insure  continuing  adequate  federal-aid 
monevs  for  completion  of  the  System,  Con- 
greas'  created  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
("Fund"  hereinafter).  Historical  Note,  §  120, 
Title  23,  U.S.C.A.  The  defendant  Secretary  of 
Transportation  of  the  United  States  ("Sec- 
retary" hereinafter)  has  been  given  the  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  to  administer  the 
Fund  to  accordance  with  the  Act,  which  pro- 
vides a  comprehensive  plan  and  precise 
standards  for  apportioning  the  Fund  an- 
nually, and  for  obligation  of  the  Fund  by 
state  highway  commissions  In  accordance 
with  the  Act.  Sections  101  to  215  Inclusive. 
Title  23,  U.S.C-A. 

Anticipating  the  possibility  of  executive 
or  administrative  Impoundment  or  withhold- 
ing of  the  apportioned  Fund  for  legally  im- 
permissible reasons.  Congress  undertook  to 
avoid  such  unauthorized  action  by  making 
Its  intent  clear  and  unambiguous  In  para- 
graph (c)  of  §  101,  Title  23.  U.S.C.A..  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"(c)  It  Is  the  sense  oC  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sunas  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  for  purposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee 
m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, except  such  specific  sums  as  may  be 
determtaed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  are  necessawr  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  for  specific  periods  of  time  to 
assure  that  sufficient  amounts  will  be  avail- 
able In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  defray 
the  expenditures  which  will  be  required  to  be 
made  from  such  fund." 

Paragraph  (c)  Is  now  a  part  of  the  Act. 
Title  23.  U.S.C.A..  and  la  to  be  read  and 
construed  in  the  context  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  administration  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Act.  Even  if  paragraph  (c)  were 
absent,  the  Intent  of  the  Act  would  be  the 
same. 

The  record  establishes  without  controversy 
that  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  his 
co-defendant  has  from  time  to  time  by  ad- 
ministrative action  effectively  vrtthheld 
from  the  plaintiff.  The  State  Highway  Com- 
mission of  Missouri  ("Missouri"  hereinafter) . 
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the  obligation  of  sums  lawfully  apportloMii 
to  the  State  of  Missouri  from  the  Fund. 
I>resently  Missouri  Is  forbidden  by  admin- 
istrative action  of  the  Secretary  from  oWu 
gating  over  $80,000,000  of  the  apportionment 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  (Apportioned  fumu 
for  a  coming  fiscal  year  laay  be  obligated  in 
the  preceding  ftscail  year  under  the  Act.) 
The  practice  of  ordering  the  withholding  ot 
obligation  of  f>arts  of  the  apportionment! 
has  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  with- 
out reference  to  any  fixed  period  of  tlmt. 
Often  the  withholding  was  done  on  a  quir- 
terly  basis.  Presently  the  withholding  is  fixed 
on  an  annual  basts. 

The  effect  of  this  practice,  and  of  the  cur- 
rent  withholding  of  obligation  by  Missouri 
of  prior  apportionments  and  a  large  part  of 
Its  apportionment  from  the  Fund  for  th« 
fiscal  year  1973.  has  caused  great  and  Incal- 
cuTable  injury  to  Missouri  because  of  con. 
tlnulng  Inflation  of  highway  costs,  and  Inter- 
ruption of  efficient  obligation  of  the  fund* 
apportioned  to  Missouri.  Missouri  has  pro- 
vided proof  of  this  Injury  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary burden  of  proof  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence. 

As  a  part  of  this  proof.  Missouri  has  estab- 
lished that  It  Is  and  has  been  able,  ready  and 
willing,  and  desires  and  has  desired,  to  obll- 
gate  Its  apportionment  from  the  Fund  but 
Is  and  has  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  defendant  Secretary,  with  the  approval 
of  his  co-defendant  Director.  In  this  con- 
nection Missouri  has  proven  that  presently 
and  In  the  past  It  has  developed  plans  and 
projects  which  would  be  approved  under 
the  Act.  and  regulations  made  pursuant 
thereto,  except  for  the  withholding  of  the 
obllgatlonal  authority  by  the  Secretary 
Therefore  Missouri  is  entitled  to  relief  If  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  In  withholding  from 
obligation  Is  unauthorized,  without  his  dU- 
cretlon.  arbitrary  or  otherwise  Illegal. 

The  Secretary  claims  that  the  law  Invests 
In  him  discretion  to  withhold  from  time  to 
time  authority  for  Missouri  to  obligate  Its 
unexpended  apportionments.  The  Secretary 
concedes  that  the  apportionments  can  read- 
ily be  paid  by  the  Fund  from  the  ample 
monevs  presently  therein.  If  the  Secretary 
lawfully  possessed  the  discretion  he  claims 
Missouri  should  be  given  no  relief.  It  has 
been  concluded,  however,  that  the  current, 
as  well  as  the  past  and  possible  future,  with- 
holding of  obllgatlonal  authority  for  the  rea- 
sons  relied  on  by  the  Secretary  has  been. 
Is  and  win  be,  tmauthorlzed,  and  without 
the  lawful  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  current  and  past  wtthholdlng  of  obllga- 
tlonal authority  are  foreign  to  the  standards 
and  purposes  of  the  Act  and  the  Fund.  The 
reasons  relied  on  are  related  to  the  preven- 
tion of  Inflation  of  wages  and  prices  in  the 
national  economy.  These  reasons  are  Imper- 
missible reasons  for  action  which  frustrstM 
the  purposes  and  standards  of  the  Act,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  those  in  Section 
109,  Title  23.  U.S.CA.  Therefore  It  is  not 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to 
withhold  obllgatlonal  authority  from  Mis- 
souri, and  judicial  relief  should  be  granted 
to  Missouri.  Citizena  to  Preserve  Overton  Park 
v.  Volpe.  401  U.S.  402.  28  L.  Ed.  2d  136,  91  S. 
Ct.  814,  §  706,  Title  5,  U.S.C.A. 

The  appropriate  relief  to  which  Mlssotirl  l« 
entitled  Includes  prohibitory  or  mandatory 
Injunction,  and  declaratory  judgment.  !  703, 
Title  5,  U.S.C.A.  It  also  Includes  mandamus. 
§  1361,  Title  28.  US.C.A.  Missouri  has  no 
other  adequate  judicial  or  administrative 
remedy  except  this  action.  Therefore  judg- 
ment wUl  be  entered  granting  an  injimctlon, 
a  writ  of  mandamus  and  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment. 

JUDGMENT     GRANTINC     INJUNCTION 

It  Is  therefore 

Ordered  and  adjudged  that  the  defendants 
and  each  of  them  and  their  subordinates  be. 


^  thev  arc  hereby,  enjoined  and  restrained 
"t  liTd  in  the  future  from  withholding  from 
SSlCl  dlrecuy  or  Indirectly,  any  authority 
T^VSate  its  Bppw^tonment  of  Highway 
"  St  S.  "r  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  any 
IlTn  or  reasons  relating  to  the  prevention 
^ntrol  of  inflation  in  the  national,  reglon- 
Z  ^S  economies,  or  In  wages  or  prices  in 
1  nS^n.  or  any  region  or  locality  therein. 
^  any  combmailon  of  such  reasons. 

JOTOMENT     GRANTING     WRrl     OF     MANDAMUS 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  In  addition  and 
mdaoendently.  It  la  hereby  further 
"^Ked  and  adjudged  that  the  defendant 
joh^A  Volpe.  and  his  subordinates,  be  and 
the7are  herebv.  commanded  to  annul  and  re- 
voke by  official  act  in  wrltmg  the  current  an- 
nouncements, orders,  directives,  limitations 
5a  l^ns  and  other  official  written  and 
rented  documents  and  evidences  of  wlth- 
ffiS  of  authority  of  Missouri  to  obligate 
ilS  apportionment  from  the  Highway  Trust 
fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

DECLARATORY     JUDGMENT 

For  the  foregomg  reasons.  It  Is  hereby  fur- 

^"^Declared  and  adjudged  that  the  currently 
effective,  and  past  official  actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  lils  subordl-- 
Mtes  in  withholding  authority  from  Missouri 
to  oijllgate  any  apportionment  from  the 
HlBhwav  Trust  Fund  for  reasons  related  to 
the  prevention  or  control  of  Inflation  In  the 
national,  regional  or  local  economies,  or  in 
wages  and  prices  in  the  nation,  or  any  region 
or  localitv  therem.  Is  unauthorized  by  law, 
illegal  in'  excess  of  lawful  discretion  and  In 
violation  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

RETENTION     OF     JURISDICTION 

It  Is  further 

Ordered  that  this  Court  retain  jurisdiction 
of  this  action  for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
entering  such  further  orders  and  judgments 
and  takmg  other  judicial  action  necessary,  or 
desirable,  to  Implement  and  enforce  the 
Judgments  herein,  and  any  one  or  more  of 
them. 

ORDER     ON     COSTS 

It  Is 

Ordered  that  each  party  bear  Its  or  his  own 
costs  in  this  Court. 

William  H.  Becker, 

Chief  JiLdge. 
Kansas  City.  Missouri.  August  7,  1972. 
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PROHismoN  OF  Impoundment 
Highway  Trust  Funds 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma    (Mr.   Bellmow)    for    Introducing 
S.  3877,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Impoundment 
of  funds  from  the  highway  trust  funds  which 
have  been  apportioned  and  appropriated.  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Finance  can  expedite 
handling  of  the  bill  so  we  may  take  early  ac- 
tion upon  it.  I  was  prepared  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  when  he  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  legislation  to 
achieve  the  same  purpose.  I  will  support  h:s 
bill  when  it  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  if 
need  be.  I  will  support  his  amendment  when 
the  debt  ceiling  legislation   Is  again   under 
consideration.  However,  I  fervently  hope  we 
may  be  able  to  act  upon  his  bill  long  before 
the  debt  ceiling  legislation  is  again  before  us. 
Mv  concern  for  early   action   is  extensive 
unemployment  In  Montana  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  Federal  actions. 

During  the  last  2  years,  the  highway  con- 
struction program  in  Montana  has  t>een  re- 
duced about  35  percent.  The  immediate  con- 
sequences of  that  employment  reduction  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  were 
not  immediately  felt  because  simultaneotisly, 
additional  employment  was  being  created 
through  construction  of  the  ABM  system. 

However,  this  year  both  events  came  to- 
gether to  create  an  employment  crisis  in 
Montana.  The  steady  reduction  In  the  high- 
way construction  program  Is  now  painfully 


apparent  In  Montana  because  of  the  ABM 
construction  cancelUtlon.  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration's SALT  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr  President,  In  both  of  these  situations, 
unemployment  in  Montana  has  been  a  direct 
consequence  of  Federal  programs.  When  the 
orders  to  cease  construction  of  the  ABM 
svstem  in  Montana  were  received,  over  i.OOO 
workers  were  dumped  Into  the  labor  market 
with  only  1  days  severance  pay.  Those  1.000- 
plus  workers  were  directly  involved  In  con- 
struction of  the  ABM  system,  while  at  least 
another  1.000  indirectly  involved  lost  their 
jobs  in  the  wake  of  cancellation  of  ABM  con- 
struction. 

Employment  statistics  for  one  county  alone 
tell  the  consequence.  In  May,  Liberty  Coun- 
ty's unemployment  rate  was  less  than  4 
pc-cent;  1  month  later  the  unemployment 
rate  was  9  percent.  That  increase  in  unem- 
ployment has  been  similarly  felt  throughout 
the"  State  of  Montana. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  aUevlate 
that  unemployment  crisis.  One  of  the  effca^ 
undertaken  is  the  result  of  superb  coopera- 
tion by   the  Montana  Highway  Department 
and  its  very  able  director.  Mr.  H.  J.  Ander- 
son   Working  closely  with  the  congressional 
delegation    and    the    Governor's    office,    the 
Montana  Highway  Department  has  Identlfled 
highway  construction  projects  for  letting  this 
fiscal  year  which  would  entail  the  release  of 
$217    mUlion   in   Federal   funds   within   the 
five-county    area    most   directly    affected    by 
cancellation  of  .\BM  construction.  Some  of 
these  projects  were  scheduled  for  1976.  but 
have  been  advanced  to  generate  employment 
now  for  the  hundreds  of  workers  displaced  by 
Federal  action.  It  has  done  so  with  a  con- 
siderable investment  of  manpower  and  time. 
In  addlUon.  the  Montana  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  advanced  two  projects  within  the 
affected  area  for  a  special  letting  this  month 
and  will  fund  those  with  available  funds. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  acUon  to  alleviate  the  un- 
employment crisis  in  Montana  generated  by 
Federal  actions.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  over  $48  mllUon  Impounded 
which  has  been  apportioned  and  appropri- 
ated for  Montana.  Senator  Mansfieij}.  Con- 
gressman Melcher.  and  I  have  asked  for  the 
release  of  $33.7  mlUloo.  which  we  have  been 
advised  the  SUte  could  match  for  immediate 
use  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Adjtistment  in  tne 
Department  of  Defense  has  suggested  the  Im- 
mediate release  of  $8.5  mUlion  for  projects 
within  the  five-county  area  which  can.  be 
let  during  the  rest  of  the  caiendar  year,  wltii 
further  reference  to  the  release,  after  the 
first  of  next  year,  of  an  addiUonal  $13.2  mil- 
lion, for  projects  which  c*n  be  let  during 
the  first  half  of  calendar  year  1973. 

The  apparent  justification  cited  by  the  ad- 
ministration for   impounding  highway  con- 
struction funds  is  that  such  Impoundment 
serves  as  a  curb  to  Infiatlon.  Regardless  of 
the  figure  asked  for  release  to  Montana,  that 
release  could  not  be  construed  as  Inflationary. 
The  ABM  construction  program  would  have 
entailed  the  expenditure  of  $210  mUUon  In 
Montana  during  the  next  3  years.  The  imme- 
diate release  of  an  additional  $8.5  million  for 
Montana  would  still  leave  our  highway  con- 
struction program  with  less  funding  than 
available  during  the  fiscal  year.  E^■en  the  re- 
lease of  the  entire  $21.7  million  for  the  five- 
county    area    would    leave    Montana's    total 
highway  construction  program  less  than  it 
was  2  fiscal  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  release  of 
the   $33  7   mUlion  the  congressional  delega- 
tion has  asked  would  leave  the  highway  con- 
struction program  roughly  at  the  level  of  2 
vears  ago.  The  release  of  the  entire  $96  mil- 
lion allotted  to  Montana  for  highway  con- 
struction Is  less  than  the  total  which  would 
have  been  spent  on  the   ABM  construction 
and  the  highway  construct»on  programs  a^ 
proposed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 


In  view  <rf  these  clrcumstancee— an  unem- 
ployment crisis  generated  by  I^f«"f^.*"|°[; 
and  the  fact  that  the  release  of  additional 
highway  construction  funds  to  Montana  is 
noninflatlonary— I  do  not  understand  why 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  hesi- 
tates to  grant  the  request  of  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation. 

If  Senator  Bkllmon  s  bill  were  law  today, 
many  hundreds  of  Montanans  would  be  en- 
eaaed  to  productive  work,  work  that  Is  need- 
ed for  the  national  Interest.  It  clearly  has 
been  the  congressional  intent  that  these 
highway  trust  funds  be  committed  and  used. 
The  failure  of  this  adnUnlstratlon  to  use 
funds  duly  apportioned  and  appropriated  has 
caused  economic  chaos  in  Montana  and  else- 
where. The  speedy  passage  of  Senator  Bxll- 
MON's  blU  will  greatly  reduce  that  economic 
chaos. 


FuTTDS  FOR  Highway  Contract  Placement  in 
Montana 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  the  Montana 
Senators  support  the  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  promote  world  peace,  especially 
the  international  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  President  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  we 
do  knowing  full  well  that  the  cancellation 
of  the  one  Safeguard  project  has  created  a 
tremendous  economic  impact  in  our  State 
the  only  area  which  is  Immediately  affected 
by  these  international  agreements. 

The  administration  has  a  very  definite  re- 
sponslblUty  in  assisting  the  people  and  com- 
munities of  north  central  Montana.  Several 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have  al- 
ready responded  to  this  need  and  the  people 
of  the  area  are  most  appreclaUve.  The  great- 
est need  Is  to  provide  jobs  to  absorb  the  un- 
employment created  by  the  stoppage  of  this 
huge  contract.  The  most  immedlat*  possibil- 
ity which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Montana  delegation  Is  the  highway  construc- 
tion program.  The  State  of  Montana  has  some 
$19  mUUon  worth  of  highway  projects  which 
could  be  placed  under  contract  Immediately 
if  the  Department  of  Transportation  would 
release  the  funds  to  Montana. 

Senator  Mansfield  and  I  earlier  this  month 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation asking  that  Federal  funds  be  released 
to  the  State  either  from  a  reaUocatlon  of 
funds  for  this  current  fiscal  year  or  the  re- 
lease of  moneys  held  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  re^>onse  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Is  something  leas 
than  encouraging. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  Senator 
Mansfield's  and  my  letter  of  June  5  and 
the  Secretary's  response  be  prtoted  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecobd,  as  fol- 
lows: 

UJS.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C.,  June  5,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Volfe. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  The  State  of  Montana 
was  slow  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  in  the  early 
years  of  the  program  but  now  advls«jL.it  1» 
m  a  position  where  they  can  proojflt-t^ldly 
in  completing  this  construe jlo» -only  to  find 
that  they  do  not  have  the  federal  funds  with 
which  to  proceed.  At  the  present  time,  our 
State  has  utilized  aU  1972  authority  obliga- 
tions and.  If  funds  were  available,  they  could 
let  contracts  for  some  nineteen  milUon  dol- 
lars worth  of  construction  before  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  ,     w     t-v 

We  would  appreciate  knowing  If  the  De- 
partment Intends  to  assess  the  amotmt  of  the 
federal  highway  funds  unobligated  m  the 
fifty  states  for  a  possible  reallocation  prior 
to  June  30th.  If  this  Is  done,  we  ask  that 
Montana  be  given  special  consideration.  The 
highway  ornstructlon  program  has  been  of 
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consider»ble  economic  iznportAnce  to  the 
State.  It  can  b«  an  even  more  Important  In- 
strument In  stabilizing  the  State's  economy 
at  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to  re- 
spond to  the  economic  chaos  created  by  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  suspend  construction  of  the  Safe- 
guard Project  In  northcentral  Montana.  An 
accelerated  highway  construction  program 
could  abeort)  a  considerable  number  of  the 
work  force  which  anticipated  employemnt 
for  the  Safeguard. 

The  dlfllcultlee  created  by  the  stispenslon 
of  the  Safeguard  Project  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  we 
believe  that  the  Administration  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  aaslst  the  people  of  Montana 
In  adjusting  to  this  situation.  This  assist- 
ance can  best  come  from  non- military 
sources.  The  release  of  additional  highway 
funds  to  the  State  of  Montana  Is.  In  our 
estimation,  the  moat  immediate  source  of 
flnanclal  aid.  Your  cooperation  would  be 
most  appreciated. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Lee  Metcalf. 

VS.  Senate. 


Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  June  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Mike  MANsnru>, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Manstceij);  We  are  respond- 
ing to  your  letter  of  June  5,  co-signed  by 
Senator  Metcalf,  concerning  obligation  au- 
thority available  for  the  Pederal-ald  high- 
way program  In  Montana  during  the  fiscal 
year  1B72. 

.\s  \-ou  fenow.  the  Pederal-ald  highway 
funds  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  8^- 
portloned  to  the  States  in  accord  with  Title 
23,  U.S.C..  are  released  for  obligation  In  ac- 
cord with  budgetary  requirements  and  eco- 
nomic stabllzatlon  programs  In  effect  since 
1968.  Celling  limitations  for  the  program  are 
set  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

.^  total  of  $52.9  million  has  been  made 
available  to  Montana  for  obligation  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  these  funds  have 
been  nearly  all  obligated.  We  regret  that  the 
frmds  available  for  obligation  are  insufHclent 
to  permit  Montana  to  proceed  more  rapidly 
with  completion  of  its  Interstate  System  as 
an  offset  to  suspension  of  the  Safeguard 
project. 

As  discussed  In  your  letter,  we  are  taking 
steps  to  redistribute  the  Qscal  year  1972  ob- 
ligation authority  that  will  not  be  used  by 
some  States.  However,  we  have  determined 
that  all  but  a  very  few  States  will  make  full 
use  of  their  funds,  as  has  Montana,  and  that 
the  eunount  available  for  redistribution  will 
be  very  minimal. 

We  will  endeavor  to  release  additional  ob- 
ligating authority  to  Montana  If  it  Is  pos- 
sible CO  do  so  from  the  funds  available  for 
redistribution.  Otherwise  we  have  no  addi- 
tional obligating  authority  that  can  be  made 
available  to  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Obligating  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
Is  being  released  to  the  States  in  total  effec- 
tive July  1,  1972.  Montana's  share  of  the 
total  944  billion  is  (483  million,  and  this 
release  will  permit  the  State  to  proceed  with 
Its  program  more  promptly  than  If  the  funds 
were  to  be  made  available  on  a  quarterly 

tHMlS. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  make  addi- 
tional    obligating    authority    available    to 
Montana  whenever  poaslble. 
Sincerely, 

JORN   A.   VOLPE. 

Mr.  MrrcALr.  Mr.  President,  this  situa- 
tion prompts  me  to  express  great  concern 
about  the  administration's  handling  of  the 
Nation's  highway  program.  The  Congress  has 
consistently  increased  the  authority  for  high- 


way construction  yet  the  administration, 
through  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, has  reduced  the  highway  program  while 
highway  funds  continue  to  accumulate  In  the 
trust  fund.  In  the  current  Sscal  year,  $52.9 
million  were  made  available  to  Montana  for 
obligations.  I  am  now  advised  that  during  the 
next  tlscal  year.  Montana's  share  will  be  re- 
duced to  $46.3  million  This  reduction  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  State  could  esislly  expand 
Its  highway  constructlMi  program. 

Senators  know,  of  course,  that  the  motor- 
ists of  the  Nation  pay  gasoline  taxes  which 
are  channeled  Into  the  highway  trust  fund. 
These  moneys  are  piling  up  and  are  not  be- 
ing used  for  their  Intended  purpose.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  the  trust  fund  ac- 
cumulated $3,586  billion,  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972  It  will  have  accumulated  $4,391 
billion  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1973.  the  fund  will  contain 
$5,128  billion.  The  highway  trust  fund  is.  In 
fact,  lending  money  to  the  general  fund 
and  collecting  $200  million  interest.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  using  the  highway  fund  as  a 
flntuiclng  device  rather  than  for  highway  con- 
struction. It  would  seem  that  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation  can,  with  Justification,  request  a 
reduction  In  the  gasoline  tax  If  they  are  not 
to  realize  the  benefits  for  which  the  tax  Is 
collected. 

In  addition.  I  do  not  like  reports  I  have 
been  receiving  that  the  Federal  highway  au- 
thorities are  placing  far  greater  emphasis  on 
urban  construction  at  the  expense  of  high- 
ways In  rural  States.  I  need  not  remind  Con- 
gress that  In  many  of  our  cities,  they  are 
resisting  freeway  and  highway  construction. 
It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  reassert  some  of  its  authority 
over  the  highway  construction  program. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Public  Works,  Finance,  and 
.Appropriations  have  a  responsibility  to  re- 
view the  usage  of  highway  construction 
funds  and  the  goals  of  the  Nation's  highway 
program. 


COMMUNICATIONa     PROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTWENTS,  ETTC. 

TTie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  )  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated; 

Report  or  Emeroenot  Loan   Qitarantee 

BOA&D 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Emergency  Loan  Quarantee  Board,  cov- 
ering the  period  August  9.  1971,  through 
July  31.  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port; :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  op  Compiholler  General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Training  and 
Equipping  the  Army  National  Guard  for 
Maintaining  Order  During  Civil  Disturb- 
ances. "  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Sep- 
tember 8,  1972  (With  an  accomjjanylng  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Without  axnendtnent: 

HJl.  3786.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four  octave  carillon  for  the  use  of 
Marquette  University.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(Rept.  No.  92-1106). 

By  Mr.  BASTLtAND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  witbout  amendment: 

HJl.  12638.   An   act  for   the   relief   of  Sgt. 


Gary  L.  Rivers,  VM.  Marine  Corps,  retina 
(Rept.  No.  93-1101). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (tor  Mr.  McClbxm), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  «m( 
an  amendment: 

S.  760.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  compenst. 
tlon  of  persons  Injured  by  certain  crlnui»j 
acta,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  ptj. 
ment  of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No,  92-1104). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  McClellajd, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments : 

H.R.  15883.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded  protec- 
tion of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other  pui. 
poses    (Rept.  No,  92-1106). 

By  Mr,  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Commltt«e 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3822,  A  bill  authorizing  the  city  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  to  convey  lu 
bridge  structures  and  other  assets  to  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  partially  constructed  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  by  the  State  Highway  Cominlaaion 
of  the  State  of  Iowa   (Rept,  No.  92-1102). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  3939.  A  bin  to  authorize  approprlattooi 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  Statet 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1103). 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3970.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  In  the  Executive  OfiBoe  of 
the  President,  to  establish  an  Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to  author- 
ize a  program  of  grants,  Ln  order  to  protect 
and  serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  92-1100). 


-       EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTITEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Prank  D.  McCown.  of  Texas,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas, 

By  Mr,  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Sroedcastlng. 

By  Mr.  SPONG.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Executive  J,  92d  Congress,  second  session. 
Protocol  Amending  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs.  1961,  signed  for  the  United 
States  at  Geneva  on  March  25,  1972  (Execu- 
tive Report  No.  92-33) , 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.    RIBICOFP    (for   himself,  Mr. 
jAvrrs.  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 

S,  3970.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  CouncU  of  Con- 
sumer Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  to  establish  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  and  to  authorl» 
a  program  of  grants.  In  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consvuners.  and  fof 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  QovMTiment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SOOTT: 

S.  3971.  A  bill  to  ameod  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from  gro* 


nicome  amounts  of  disaster  relief  loans  can- 
celXpursuant  to  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  EDWAans) : 
S  J  Res  266.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
grants  for  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships  to 
disadvantaged  secondary  school  students  and 
their  teachers  to  participate  In  a  Washington 
nubile  affairs  program.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S  3971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  amounts  of  disaster 
relief  loans  canceled  pursuant  to  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  recently  approved  legislation 
to  grant  victims  of  the  floods  numerous 
benefits,  among  which  is  a  so-caUed 
"forgiveness"  of  up  to  $5,000.  The  tax 
laws  have  been  amended  to  allow  tax- 
pavers  to  deduct  this  year's  losses  from 
last  year's  taxes,  thus  generating  a  re- 
fund. However,  the  tax  laws  will  coimt 
as  taxable  income  any  forgiveness 
granted  pursuant  to  a  disaster  loan.  For 
example,  a  homeowner  who  receives  a 
$10  000  disaster  loan  must  only  pay  back 
the  second  $5,000— the  first  $5,000  is,  in 
essence,  a  grant;  and  as  such  it  Is  tax- 
able. 

I  am,  today,  introducing  a  bill  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  amovmts  of  dis- 
aster relief  loans  canceled  pursuant  to 
existing  disaster  aid  laws.  In  this  way, 
the  Government  is  not  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  giving  money  with  one  hand  and 
taking  it  away  with  the  other.  The  for- 
giveness feature  of  the  law  will  have  its 
full  impact  and  the  victims  of  these  ter- 
rible tragedies  will  be  able  to  readjust 
more  quickly. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  ifor  himself 
and  Mrs.  Edwards)  : 
S.J.  Res.  265.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellow- 
ships to  disadvantaged  secondarj'  school 
students  and  their  teachers  to  partici- 
pate in  a  Washington  public  affairs  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

ALIXN    J.    ELIJINDER    FELLOWSHIPS  FOR 
YOUTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  years  in  public  life,  I 
have  believed  that  one  of  the  key  re- 
sponsibilities of  any  public  servant  is  to 
see  that  our  system  of  Government  is 
open  to  the  participation  of  young  peo- 
ple, I  believe  in  this  principle  not  only 
because  the  young  deserve  this  opportu- 
nity, but  because  our  Nation  surely  needs 
their  talent,  their  enthusiasm,  and  the 
benefit  of  their  ideas.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  was  particularly  proud  to  have 
cosponsored  the  measure  that  gave  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote.  And,  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  a  very  special  in- 
terest in  a  program  which  is  aimed 
squarely  at  bringing  young  people  into 
close  contact  with  the  American  govern- 
ment system— the  Close  Up  program. 


Close  Up  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
forum  on  the  Involvement  of  youth  in 
government.  The  basic  method  of  the 
program  is  simple :  to  bring  young  people 
to  Washington  to  see  ovu:  government 
firsthand;  to  meet  people  in  govern- 
ment; to  see  government  in  action.  But 
the  result  is  the  important  thing,  and  the 
result  is  a  genuine  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  nature  of  our  system  of 
government  and  its  opportunities. 

For  Close  Up  Is  designed  to  demon- 
strate to  today's  youth  that  Govern- 
ment is  not  an  inflexible,  impersonal 
machine.  Rather.  Government  is  made 
up  of  people  who  are  indeed  willing  and 
anxious  to  talk  to  the  pubUc  which  they 
serve.  Close  Up  introduces  its  partici- 
pants to  the  very  real  chances  for  effec- 
tive and  constructive  involvement  in  the 
dynamics  of  Goverrunent.  And  it  exposes 
the  opportimities  for  constructive  change 
within  the  system  in  the  best  possible 
way:  By  showing  Government  as  it  is, 
rather  than  by  asking  people  to  accept 
anyone's  word  for  it. 

With  this   central   theme   of    under- 
standing through  involvement  and  ex- 
posure. Close  Up  has  brought  to  Wash- 
ington during  its  full  first  year  more 
than  2.700  students  and  teachers  from 
communities  throughout  the  country  for 
7  days  of  intensive  seminars,  dialogs,  and 
discussions  with  Senators,  Congressmen, 
Supreme    Court    Justices,    Government 
agency  officials,  lobbyists,  media  person- 
nel, and  many  other  individuals  active  in 
the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been  my 
privilege   to  have   addressed   several   of 
these  Close  Up  programs,  and  let  me  tell 
you  that  their  message  is  a  good  message, 
a   fair    message,    and    a    message    weU 
learned.  These  students  are  the  most  in- 
teresting, enthusiastic,  and  vibrant  that 
I  have  ever  met. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  unique  aspect 
of  this  Close  Up  program.  If  I  may  quote 
the  words  of  our  beloved  and  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
der, who  gave  many  hours  to  the  develop- 
ment and  success  of  this  program  and  Its 
concept,  it  can  help  explain  why  this 
program  is  so  worthy  of  attention.  In  a 
February  1972  report  to  his  constituents. 
Senator  Ellender  said : 

The  Close  Up  concept  differs  from  that  of 
Other  programs  in  that  a  broad  cross  section 
of  young  people  is  brought  to  Washington. 
Close  trp  does  not  necessarily  take  the 
top  scholars  from  only  a  few  high  schools. 
Nor  do  only  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
the  trip  participate  in  Close  Up By  award- 
ing participation  grants  to  economically  dis- 
advantaged youths  and  combining  these  stu- 
dents with  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the 
program  tuition  themselves,  a  unique  envi- 
ronment for  learning  has  been  created.  .  ,  . 
For  the  first  time  ever,  many  of  these  stu- 
dents work  together  with  students  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic,  religious,  and  economic  back- 
grounds. 


During  the  first  year  alone.  Close  Up 
has  committed  and  provided  1,050  finan- 
cial assistance  grants  to  create  this 
unique  atmosphere.  And,  in  addition,  one- 
quarter  of  the  remaining  1.700  partici- 
pants were  involved  in  a  variety  of  com- 
munity efforts  to  raise  their  own  grant 
money. 

This  alone  makes  Close  Up  a  unique 


program.  But  the  aspect  of  the  program 
that  Is  most  Intensely  slgnlflcant  to  me 
and  I  believe  to  the  whole  country,  is  the 
fact  that  this  sense  of  community  and 
feeling  of  camaraderie  does  not  end  on 
the  plane  trip  home.  The  Close  Dp  experi- 
ence moves  whole  communities.  I  person- 
ally have  seen  this  in  the  creation  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  pro- 
gram which  brought  more  than  200  Min- 
nesotans  to  Washington. 

These  were  not  200  students  from  a 
special  place  or  a  particular  school.  They 
came  from  virtually  everj'  high  school- 
public,   private,   and  parochial— in   the 
community  area,  and  just  as  important, 
they  came  together,  to  take  part  in  the 
Close  Up  program  in  Washington.  Upon 
return    home,    students    and    teachers 
alike  formed  committees  to  look  Into 
commimity  problems,  sent  delegates  to 
both     SUte     party     conventions,     and 
through  such  actions  and  others,  began 
to  make  the  Close  Up  spirit  the  spirit  of 
the  community. 

This  type  of  experience  did  not  stop 
at  the  borders  of  my  own  SUte.  The  same 
spirit  was  created  in  each  city  where 
Close  Up  went.  Here  are  some  of  the 
results: 

Houston— a  Close  Up  program  pat- 
terned after  the  national  program  Is  be- 
ing set  up  within  the  public  school  sys- 
tem to  study  State  and  local  government. 
Miami— Close  Up  participants  re- 
ceived the  equivalent  of  one  credit  in 
government  for  their  participation  in  the 

program. 

New  Orleans — several  follow-up  meet- 
ings have  taken  place.  Steering  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed;  a  nucleus  of 
young  people  encompassing  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  has  begun  to  work  to- 
gether. „    .,  . 

Broward  County,  Fla.— Participants 
have  formed  an  action  club  in  which 
they  hope  to  donate  their  services  to 
needy  Americans  (particularly  in  mi- 
grant camps). 

Tulsa,  Okla. — A  new  course  of  stuay 
has  been  added  to  a  high  school  curricu- 
lum called  "American  Realities,'  which 
will  encompass  a  Close  Up  type  of  ex- 
perience and  will  culminate  in  the  na- 
tional Close  Dp  program. 

Atlanta— In  the  metropoUtan  Atlanta 
Close  Up  program,  90  high  schools 
representing  11  public  school  systems, 
private,  and  parochial  schools,  worked 
together  throughout  4  weeks  of  their 
program. 

Communities  have  grasped  this  con- 
cept with  enthusiasm,  well  recogmzuig 
the  vital  importance  todaj-  of  enabling 
young  people  to  build  their  own  sense  of 
community  and  country.  Large  and  small 
newspapers  have  responded  with  gen- 
erous words  of  encouragement.  Mayors 
have  declared  Close  Up  Day  and  Week 
for  their  city.  Businesses,  large  and 
small,  have  contributed  to  increase  area 
or  community  parUcipatioo ;  indinduals 
throughout  a  community  have  helped 
make  the  broad  cross  section  of  partici- 
pation a  reality. 

Close  Up  is  more  than  an  educational 
experience.  It  is  a  human  experience, 
where  all  participants  are  truly  equal. 
There  are  no  rich  and  poor;  no  black 
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and  white;  no  shunned  minority.  There 
Eire  only  people  trying  to  learn  about 
people.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am 
inspired  by  the  progress  of  this  organi- 
zation and  am  honored  to  serve  on  its 
board  of  advisers.  Close  Up  tnily  has 
done  what  so  many  of  us  are  seeking  to 
do  to  make  this  a  more  humane  society. 

Let  me  again  quote  the  man  who  was 
an  Integral  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Close  Up  idea.  Said  Senator  Ellender, 
when  asked  about  Cloee  Up: 

I  have  seen  the  program  aooompllsb  Its 
central  theme  of  understanding  through  In- 
volvement iLnd  exposure.  By  the  end  of  Its 
<lr«t  year  of  operation,  2,500  young  people 
will  have  been  brought  to  WaalUngton  for  a 
week-long,  intensive  look  at  the  govern- 
mental aystem  that  many  of  them  had 
thought  to  be  unresponsive.  I  think  they 
have  learned  that  the  system  Is  flexible  and 
that  It  shall  continue  to  do  great  things  for 
America.  Close  Up  has  shown  them  that  gov- 
ernment la  made  up  of  people  just  like 
themselves  .  .  people  have  a  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  this  country.  The 
Input  of  our  young  people  into  the  future 
course  of  the  United  States  Is  most  impor- 
tant. Close  Up  delegates  now  have  insight 
Into  the  problems  and  promisee  of  American 
government.  Their  oontrl buttons  In  the  years 
to  come  will  be  Invaluable  In  maintaining 
what  is  now  the  best  government  that  any 
nation  can  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  most 
fitting  tribute  to  Senator  Ellender,  In  rec- 
oenition  of  his  outstanding  record  of 
service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation,  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  living  me- 
morial, the  Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships, 
for  the  participation  of  teachers  and  dis- 
advantaged youth  in  this  Washington 
public  affairs  program. 

The  Joint  resolution  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  establish  this  fel- 
lowship program.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  make  grants — 
subject  to  certain  limitations  and  infor- 
mational requirements — to  the  Close  Up 
Foundation,  a  public  tax  exempt  founda- 
tion supporting  the  Close  Up  program 
which  is  registered  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  pro- 
vide up  to  1,500  full-cost  fellowships  to 
high  school  teachers  and  disadvanteiged 
students  to  participate  in  these  nonparti- 
san and  highly  successful  educational 
forums. 

The  Foundation,  which  has  no  perma- 
nent endowment,  would  continue  to  en- 
courage communities  and  businesses  and 
other  private  sources  to  provide  addi-, 
tional  assistance  to  students  in  need, 
thereby  also  promoting  total  community 
involvement  in  this  vital  citizenship  edu- 
cation endeavor. 

The  modest  investment  by  the  Federal 
Government,  authorized  in  this  joint  res- 
olution in  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
colleague  who  devoted  his  life  to  public 
service,  will  assure  the  broad-based  par- 
ticipation of  youth,  rather  than  the  se- 
lection of  the  privileged  few,  thereby 
strengthening  a  fundamental  foundation 
of  American  democracy.  I  believe  the 
merit  of  directing  Federal  assistance  to 
meet  an  important  national  educational 
need  through  a  qualified  nonprofit  or- 
ganization has  been  well  established 
under  other  Federal  grant  programs  pro- 
viding fellowships  to  cover  educational 
travel  and  conference  costs,  as  for  ex- 


ample, for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
humanities,  for  health  services  research 
and  to  meet  special  educational  resources 
needs,  and  for  various  educational  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Mr.  President,  the  scope  of  the  Close 
Up  program  and  the  enthusiasm  of  com- 
munities which  have  sent  their  young 
people  to  its  Washington  forums,  are 
well  documented  in  numerous  letters  and 
newspaper  articles  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  arid  a  selec- 
tion of  letters  and  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  announce 
that  this  joint  resolution  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Elaine  S.  Edwards, 
of  Louisiana.  I  am  also  inviting  a  number 
of  other  Senators  who  have  addressed 
Close  Up  groups,  or  are  on  the  board  of 
advisers  of  the  Close  Up  forum,  or  from 
whose  States  large  groups  of  high  school 
students  and  teachers  have  come  to 
Washington  under  this  excellent  pro- 
gram, to  join  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion to  establish  the  Allen  J.  EOlender 
Fellowships. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  265 

Whereas  Allen  J.  Ellender.  a  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  had  a  distinguished 
career  m  public  service  characterized  by  ex- 
traordlnarj-  energy  and  real  concern  for 
young  people  and  the  development  of  greater 
opportunities  for  active  and  responsible 
citizenship  by  young  people; 

Whereas  Senator  Ellender  provided  valu- 
able support  and  encouragement  to  the  Close 
Up  Foundation,  a  nonpartisan,  non-proflt 
foundation  promoting  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Federal  Government 
among  young  people  anH  their  educators; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  a  attlng  and  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  beloved  Senator  Ellender  to 
provide  In  his  name  an  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation, by  students  of  limited  economic 
means  and  by  their  teachers,  Ln  the  program 
supported  by  the  Close  Up  Foundation:  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  la)  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  '•Commissioner")  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Joint  resolution  to  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  of  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  foundation, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  In  carrying  out  Its  program  of 
increasing  understanding  of  the  Federal 
Government  among  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, their  teachers,  and  the  communities 
they  represent. 

(b)  Grants  received  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  used  only  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers  who  participate  in 
the  program  described  la  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Financial  assistance  received 
pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution  by  such 
students  and  teachers  shall  be  known  as 
Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  grant  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution may  be  made  except  upon  an  applica- 
tion at  such  time.  In  sucb  manner,  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require. 
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(b)  Each  such  application  shall  contain 
provisions  to  assure — 

( 1 )  that  not  more  than  1 ,500  fellowship 
grants  are  made  to  economically  disadvan- 
taged secondary  school  students,  and  to  sec- 
ondary school  teachers.  In  any  fiscal  year; 

(2)  that  not  more  than  one  secondary 
school  teacher  In  each  such  school  participat- 
ing In  the  program  may  receive  a  fellowship 
grant  in  any  fiscal  year:  and 

(3)  the  proper  disbursement  of  the  funds 
of  the  United  States  received  under  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Joint  re- 
solution may  be  made  In  installments,  in 
advance,  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  under- 
payment or  over  jjayment. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  doc- 
uments, papers,  and  records  that  are  per- 
tinent to  any  grant  under  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, the  term  "secondary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  that  it  does  not  Include 
any  education  beyond  grade  twelve. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  8500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution. 

The  St.  Pattl  Pttblic  Schooi,s, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August  7. 1972. 
Mr.  Stephen   A.  Janger, 
Director  of  Special  Programs,  Close-Up 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms  Janger:  I  have  Just  had  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  comments  of  a 
member  from  our  staff  relative  to  the  partic- 
ipation in  the  Close-Up  program  by  students 
from  St.  Paul  Schools.  I  am  immensely  im- 
pressed by  his  report  and  by  the  outstanding 
experience  given  many  of  our  young  people. 
I  know  that  you  and  your  associates  will 
appreciate  reading  the  report  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Donald  Sonsalla  who  coor- 
dinated the  activities  of  the  Close-Up  pro- 
gram. 

Please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  members 
of  our  Board  of  Education  and  the  St.  Paul 
School  District  for  your  very  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  education  to  many  of  our 
students.  We  look  foru-ard  to  a  broader 
participation  by  this  community  in  the  com- 
ing year  and  we  are  pleased  to  extend  our 
endorsement   and   our  support. 

Once  again,  you  have  our  special  thanks 
for  all  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

George  P.  YotrNO, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

ArcTJST  3.  1972. 

The  St.  Paul  Public  Schools  had  an  op- 
portunity to  have  students  participate  in  a 
program  called  "Close-Up"  during  the  1971- 
72  school  year.  The  outcome  of  our  partici- 
pation was  far  reaching  and  meaningful. 

"Close-up",  a  non-profit  organization  in 
Washington.  D.C..  offered  a  program  of  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  federal  government  by 
high  school  students.  The  format  on  the  sur- 
face seemed  simple.  Students  spend  one  week 
in  Washington.  D.C.  viewing,  talking,  dis- 
cussing, and  living  government. 

The  Implemenattion  of  this  seemingly  sim- 
ple concept  of  knowing  the  government  by 
an  in-depth  study  \vas  rnasterfuUy  accom- 
plished by  "Close-Up".  but  with  the  added 
dimensions  of  practicing  human  relations. 

"Close-Up"  presented  their  program  to  the 
St.  Paul  schools  in  the  late  fall  of  1971.  The 
presentation  and  offer  of  p>artlclpatlon  was 
also  given  to  the  Minneapolis  pvibllc  school 


,.,r,  ^  well  as  the  private  and  parochial 
'^!!,u  m  ^e  sT  Paul-Mlnneapolls  area.  In 
^Tir^y  S  high  schools  were  invited  to 

P^-'^r'Toee-Up"   program  was   a   week   In 

^"     ^i^nc    wl^room.  board,  and  air 

Washlngton^C^wUh  r^  "Close-Up"  gave 

''''    Lli^  ^h^hool  to  cover  the  coet 

t°ond  th^  t%o  per  school  paid  their  own 

"^hp  thlrtv  one  schools,  along  with  "Cloee- 
The  ^^"y  "",^„    retrtstered  students  for 

^P^'^SroTh^ndy^f  g°''^-^-*-  When  the 
TXnTlieT^^    week    'n    Washington. 

-f-J^Xtforwr^gedfiawlessly 
l^l^&lngton  suburban  n.otel  of  in- 

"losf  feeling  and  the  agenda  for  the  week 
^ore^'ortCttivltles  for  the  -Close-Up 
-^^lie^tTS^^^r^^Uv^esV^^^gn  nations 

^S'^fal^^^SSedTtThe  aohns  Hop- 
fclS^    S^^ool     of     Advanced     International 

TEsi^n-^rrSe^-e- 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

5  Wisslon  with  representatives  of  the 

Department  of  State.  Tetszlafi,  As- 

6  Discussion  with  Mr.  Tea  ^^"'t',  c^_, 
silnt  Director  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Serv- 

ices. 


T'  Discussion  with  Congressman  Karth. 

8   Performance  at  Ford's  TT^eatre. 

9:  Discussion  ^.1th  Mr.   Joe  Ro«^/Pf  J^' 
David  Rlnziel  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

10.  Visit  the  F.B.I. 

11.  Visit  Arlington  Cemetery. 

12  Visit  the  Pentagon. 

13  Discussion  with  Congressman  Frenzel. 

4    Discussion    with    Mr.    Del    I^wls,    Ad- 
ml^alstratlve      Assistant      to      Congressman 

Walter  Fauntroy.  „woi.. 

15  Discussion  with  Senator  Mondale. 

16  Discussion  with  Senator  Humphrey. 

17  Discussion  with  Congressman  Fraser. 
is!  Discussion  with  Common  Cause  repre- 

'"ig^^Dlscusslon     with     Republican     and 
Democratic  party  national  leaders. 

20.  Discussion  vrtth  Mr.  Dick  Duncan,  news 
editor  of  Time  Magazine.  ^„„„,tt-* 

21.  Observe      Congressional      Comnalttee 

™22"oServe  the  House  and  Senate  In  action. 

The  activities  called  for  students  and 
teachers  from  the  St.  Paul  and  Mlnneapom 
public  and  private  schools  ^o  know  and 
understand  each  other.  A  remarkable  thing 
haopened.  Human  relations  became  a  reality. 
Students  of  various  economic,  racial, 
religious  backgrounds  and  make  up  joinea 
together.  The  joining  together  did  not  stop 
once  "Close-Up"  week  ended  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  The  true  meaning  of  "Close-Up 
continued.  Students  had  a  truer  grasp  of  the 
federal  government. 

Science  "Close-Up  Week"  in  Washington, 
DC.  ended  in  March  the  students  have 
been  meeting  once  a  month  Some  of  the  ac- 
complishments have  been : 

1.  Social  gathering,  just  good  interplay 
between  students  of  different  backgrounds, 
race,  and  religion. 

2.  Become   active   in   political   campaigns. 

3.  Become  delegates  to  their  parties 
conventions. 

4.  Plan  a  fund  raiser  to  send  more  students 
In  1972-73  to  "Close-Up". 


6  Plan  a  Minnesota  "One  Day  Close-Up" 
with  political  workshops  and  a  Mondale- 
Hansen  debate. 

6.  School  exchange  program  where  students 
spend  a  day  in  another  school. 

7.  Give  volunteer  help  to  social  agencies. 
"Close-Up"  has  made  a  difference  to  the 

St  Paul  School  System.  Studenu  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  better  know  our  govern- 
ment, but  more  important,  to  know  each 
other  since  thirty-one  public  and  private 
schools  participated.  The  student*  now 
plan  programs  to  tielp  the  community. 

DONALD  BOtiSJkhUk. 

Principal,  Central  High  School. 

SociAi-  Studies  Department, 

Mount  Cahmel  Academt. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  February  1, 1972. 
Mr.  Steven  Janom. 

Director,  Special  Programs,  Close-Up.  Waah- 
ington.D.C. 

DEAR  MR.  Janger.  On  behalf  of  the  Close- 
Up  participants  from  the  New  Orleans  area, 
let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  everj- 
member  of  the  Close-Up  organization  for  a 
unique  contribution  to  civic  education.  The 
week  in  Washington  presented  a  balanced, 
informative  Investigation  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment impoeslble  to  achieve  through  con- 
ventional schooling. 

The  Close-Up  concept  of  preserving  the 
racial  and  economic  balance  of  the  city 
within  its  student  groups  is  particularly 
laudable.  Manv  students  and  teachers  men- 
tioned to  me  that  they  enjoyed  this  aspect 
of  the  program.  Needless  to  say.  this  balance 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  generous 
support  you  offer  in  the  form  of  student  and 
teacher  grants. 

It  was  gratlfvlng  to  all  of  us  that  members 
of  the  busy  Louisiana  delegation  In  Congress 
would  take  the  time  to  address  the  group. 
We  are  especially  pleased  to  note  the  support 
given    the    Close-Up    program    by    Senator 

Ellender.  _  ,      .v,4„ 

Please  continue  your  fine  efforts  in  this 
area    Those  of  us  In  the  New  Orleans  area 
look   forward  to  participating   In   a  sUnUar 
program  next  year. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  DtrpoNT. 


Metkopolttan  Foundation  of  Atlanta, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  14, 1972. 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Janckr. 

Director  of  Special  Programs,  Close-Up  Foun- 
dation,  Washington,  DC. 
DEAR  MH.  Janger:  Let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunltv  to  teU  you  how  pleased  we  are  that 
Atlanta  could  participate  In  the  Close-Up 
program  this  vear.  Close-Up  has  so  many 
benefits  to  bestow,  short-  and  long-range, 
that  It  is  hard  to  say  what  meant  the  most 

to  Atlanta.  j     v,      » 

I  suppose  that  we  got  most  excited  about 
a  most  unique  result  of  our  participation— 
the  buUdlng  of  a  sense  of  community  In  the 
5  'ounty  metro  Atlanta  area,  a  feeling  that 
we  are  all  a  part  of  what  happens  to  our  area 
and  to  our  country.  Certainly  Close-Up  brings 
the  students  of  our  area  Into  a  fertile  en- 
vU-onment,  into  an  ethnic  and  economic  con- 
glomeration that  creates  Its  own  excitements 
and  understandings.  On  an  Individual 
growth  scale  on  an  Individual  motivation 
and  interest  scale,  Close-Up  gets  results  be- 
vond  expectation. 

But  for  us,  Close-Up  accomplished  the  be- 
ginning of  something  we  could  not  begin  our- 
selves—the  personal.  Individual  Identifloa- 
tlon  of  the  stud«nt  with  the  desttay  of  his 
city  and  region.  We  are  conamltted  as  a  foun- 
dation to  the  preservation  of  a  free  society, 
and  we  recognize  that  it  all  begins  with  a 
cooperation  founded  In  this  sense  of  com- 
munity. Some  persons  caU  its  opposite 
"alienation"  and  we  have  seen  many  cities 
teeter  because  of  Its  alienated  peoples.  Close- 
Up  makes  people  feel  a  part  of  a  meaning- 


ful prooew.  It  gives  these  kids  a  handle  on 
their  own  destinies. 

Cloe«-Up  gives  Atlanta  a  chance  to  Uck 
the  urban  crista. 

WeYe  looking  forward  to  participating 
again  next  year,  and  buUdlng  on  these  good 
beginnings.  Thanks,  Steve — and  thanks  to 
your  excellent  staff. 

Best  personal  regards. 

Prank  RoBrNSON, 
Executive  Director. 

HotTSTON,    Tkx., 

July   5.   1972. 
Mrs.  Margebt  Kratjs. 
Close  Up  Program  Director, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Kraxts  :  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  and  all  the  Cloee 
Up  staff  for  allowing  Houston  area  high 
school  students  and  teachers  the  c^portunlty 
to  see  how  our  government  reaUy  operates. 
I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  the  impact  the 
program  has  had  on  my  studenta. 

Cloee  up  is  a  program  for  aU  students.  It 
is  truly  a  rewarding  experience  for  me  to  see 
my  average  students  genuinely  Interested  in 
our  government.  This  Interest  may  best  be 
noted  In  our  students  wanting  to  form  a  local 
Close  Up  program  In  Houston.  Many  students 
expressed  this  desire,  and  therefore  we  teach- 
ers who  participated  In  Cloee  Up  are  organiz- 
ing such  a  program  In  which  students  will 
meet  In  seminars  with  governmental  leaders 
In  every  phase  of  our  local  government.  This 
local  program  would  have  never  been  con- 
ceived without  the  enthusiastic  partlc4>atlon 
In  Cloee  Up  of  some  40  high  schotris  m  the 
Houston  area.  Certainly  the  community  In- 
teraction which  resulted  from  this  participa- 
tion has  led  us  to  a  local  progrMn  which 
hopes  to  model  Itself  after  the  national  Cloee 
Up  program. 

It  Is  only  In  a  program  like  Cloee  Up  that 
eill  aspects  of  the  community  are  "thrown  to- 
gether". Students  of  aU  backgrounds,  both 
financially  and  culturally  find  themselves 
discovering  just  how  our  government  reaUy 
operates,  and  further  find  that  many  of  their 
Interests  are  the  same  and  that  the  barriers 
are  not  reaUy  so  great.  It  just  takes  some- 
thing to  get  us  all  together  and  Close  Up 
with  Its  energetic  staff  and  dynamic  program 
got  it  "all  together"  for  Houeton. 
Slncerely  yours. 

James  H.  Lyons. 
Oovemment  Teacher, 
Sam  Houston  Senior  High  School. 


Daok  CotrNTT.  Pla., 

August  1,  1972. 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Janger. 
Director  of  Special   Programs.  Close    Up, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Janger:  In  February  of  1972. 
over  200  students  and  professional  staff  per- 
sons from  Dade  County  participated  as  one 
of  a  number  of  selected  communities  In  a 
national  CLOSE  UP  program.  Dtirlng  the  2 
one-week  sessions,  the  teachers  and  students 
were  provided  experiences  designed  to 
achieve  a  greater  understanding  of  a  human 
as  well  as  operational  side  of  our  national 
government. 

As  citizens  of  this  nation,  learning  gained 
from  these  experiences  should  prove  among 
the  most  favorable  and  unforgettable  which 
the  participants  wUl  have. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  educational 
benefits,  it  Is  notable  and  significant  that 
some  of  the  students  in  our  community  who 
otherwise  may  never  have  even  met,  were 
provided  the  opportunity  to  live.  work,  and 
learn  together  for  a  week  In  our  nation's 
Capital.  If  this  alone  were  the  chief  gain 
of  the  CLOSE  UP  program,  it  would  be  no 
small  matter.  Also.  I  personally  was  quite 
pleased  and  impressed  with  the  manner  In 
which  the  three  sectors  of  our  educational 
community   (public,  private,  and  parochial) 
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worked  together  to  achieve  Mlamls  partici- 
pation ,.  ,     ,, 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  If 
It  weren't  for  the  three  scholarship  grants 
awarded  to  each  secondary  school.  Our  gratl- 
u!^e  g«^s  out  to  the  CLOSE  UP  Foundation 
for  marshaning  communliy  resources  to  ob- 
tain financial  backing  for  the  ^^hoUr.hlps^ 
and  especially  for  underwriting  the  balance 
of  needed  funds  to  cover  tuition  and  trans- 
portation costs  of  all   g^»'^\rf<='P'^"'^i  osE 

Dade  County  response  to  the  1972  CLOSE 
UP  program  was  overwhelmingly  favorable, 
from  school  board  members,  administrators, 
teachers,  students,  parents.  *,^d  media  repre- 
sentatlves.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  CLOSE 
UP  program  continues  and  would  be  pleased 
If  It  becomes  possible  for  the  Miami  area  to 
participate  again. 
Sincerely. 

James  A    Fleming. 
Social  Studies  Consultant.  Dade 

County  Public  Schools. 

(From  the   Florida  Times-Union.   Jacltson- 
vine,  PU..  sept.  30.  19711 
"Closx-Up"   Is   EfTBCTTVi:   Edttcation 
The  "Cloee-Up"  week  of  study  Ih  thena- 
tlon*l   capital   In   which   a   fortunat*   group 
or  studenu  from  Duval  County  public  and 
private  high  schools  will  take  part  ^  Novem- 
ber wlU  provide  a  comprehensive,  in-depth 
look  at  the  functioning  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, with  some  of  the  key  men  in  Its  opera- 
tions as  Lnxtructors. 

The  week  of  seminars,  panel  discussions, 
lectures  and  guided  individual  study  bring- 
ing students  face  to  face  with  those  who  ru« 
the  complex  business  of  government  is  light- 
years  removed  in  purpose  and  results^  from 
the  traditional  "spring  student  tours  lim- 
it*! to  cursory  visits  to  points  of  Interest  and 
having  a  group  picture  taken  wltb  the  dis- 
trict's congressman. 

Mort  Important,  participation  will  not  be 
limited  to  those  students  who  can  afford  the 
oort  of  the  trip.  TWO  students  »°d  one  teach- 
er from  each  participating  school  will  have 
their  expenses  underwritten  by  the  Close-Up 
Foundation,  which  sponsors  the  program  and 
hopes  to  raise  the  WOB  per  person  cost  for 
these  participant*  by  local  subscriptions 

The  foundation  sponsored  students  will  be 
selected  by  each  Individual  school.  In  addi- 
tion the  program  Is  open  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students  able  to  pay  their  own  fee. 

The  program  is  still  new.  having  been 
launched  Just  a  year  ago.  but  its  concep- 
tion designed  to  pack  a  wealth  of  meaning- 
ful experience  in  a  tight  week-long  schedule 
for  the  students,  has  aroused  keen  enthusi- 
asm among  educators  and  students  all  across 
the  country. 

It  provides  a  learning  experience  which 
could  not  poertbly  be  more  "relevant"  to  high 
school  students  who  more  than  ever  In  the 
nation's  history  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
urgent  national  problems  dealt  with  every 
day  by  the  men  they  will  meet  and  talk 
with  face  to  face. 

It  offers  not  only  invaluable  authoritative 
instruction  In  ctirrent  affairs,  but  equally 
worthwhile  guidance  to  those  students  who 
take  seriously  their  responsibility  of  the  vot- 
ing franchise  and  the  other  obligations  of 
fuU  citizenship  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter. 

Finally,  the  program  will  bring  additional 
returns  as  those  who  have  shared  in  the  pro- 
gram return  to  their  schools  and  share  their 
experiences  with  their  fellow  students. 

The  plan  offers  a  rewarding,  constructive 
channel  for  the  intellectual  energies  of  to- 
day's students  aware  of  the  nation's  serious 
and  pressing  problems,  and  eager  to  make 
their  own  contribution  to  their  solution.  It 
merits  strong  public  support. 


[From  the  New  Orleans  State  Item,  Nov.  18, 
19711 
Stttoekts  To  Descend  on  District  of 
Columbia 
(By  Ray  Lincoln) 
Notice    has    been    served    on   Washington, 
DC.  oflBclaldom  that  three  battalions  of  New 
Orleans   area   students,    armed    with    sharp, 
questioning    minds    and     an     Impenetrable 
shield  against  evasive  answers,  are  preparing 
to  descend  on  the  nations  capital  in  a  re- 
connaissance mission  aimed  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  federal  government. 

The  only  likely  casualties  will  be  youthful 
misconceptions  about  federal  machinery  and 
policy-making  and  perhaps  the  composure 
of  a  government  bureaucrat  or  two. 

Strategy  and  logistics  for  the  confronta- 
tion will  be  provided  by  Close  Up,  a  natltonal 
organizattion  describing  itself  as  "a  non- 
partisan nonprofit  forum  on  the  involvement 
of  youth  in  government." 

The  program,  now  In  its  second  year,  will 
send  delegations  of  New  Orleans  area  high 
schoolers  to  Washington  In  three  groups  for 
week-long  courses  In  the  substance  of  na- 
tional government. 

"SubstEince"  Is  what  distinguishes  the 
Close  Up  expeditions  from  run-of-the-mltl 
student  trips  to  Washington,  which  typi- 
cally settle  for  a  hushed,  awe-struck  obei- 
sance to  the  mortar-and-stone  trappings  of 
government. 

Todays  adolescents,  of  course,  have  no 
reluctance  to  put  the  time-honored  verities 
of  American  government  under  their  un- 
sentimental mlscroscopes.  Close  Up,  spon- 
sored locally  by  The  States-Item,  strives  to 
Increase  the  magnification  and,  hopefully, 
sharpen  the  focus. 

Beneflclaries  of  the  program  In  the  metro- 
politan area,  including  students  from  pub- 
lic, private  and  parochial  schools  In  several 
parishes,  will  be  divided  Into  three  groups. 
The  first  will  be  in  Washington  Dec.  5-12,  the 
second  Dec.  12-19  and  the  third  Jan.  9-16. 

Approximately  70  area  schools  have  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  project,  which  got  off 
the  ground  successfully  last  year  with  four 
communities  around  the  nation  taking  part. 
This  year  about  double  that  number  will  t>e 
Involved,  with  the  three  weeks  mentioned 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gates. 

Participation  In  each  school  will  vary  with 
Individual  ability  to  pay  the  $342  total  cost 
per  student,  although  the  national  organiza- 
tion 13  providing  three  financial  assistance 
grants  p>er  school,  one  of  which  is  used  to 
send  a  faculty  member. 

The  other  two  may  be  awarded  In  full  to 
two  students  or  divided  among  several  ap- 
plicants. 

Officials  of  the  bipartisan-supported  group 
hope  to  attract  as  wide  a  socio-economic 
cross-section  of  students  as  possible,  but 
with  limited  resources  the  organization  is 
counting  on  local  foundations  and  Individual 
donors  to  provide  the  funds  needed  to  aUow 
low-income  students  to  make  the  trip. 

Participation  Is  limited  to  220  students  in 
any  one  week. 

The  first  local  delegation,  composed  of 
students  from  19  schools,  is  now  being  co- 
ordinated by  Dreux  Van  Horn  II,  a  teacher 
at  St.  Martin's  Protestant  Episcopal  School 
In  Jefferson  Parish.  Van  Horn  and  the  10  or 
so  St.  Martin's  students  who  are  signed  up 
for  Close  Up  are  drawing  up  a  list  of  perti- 
nent questions  for  the  government  officials 
effect  of  the  under-21  vote,  and  they're  look- 
ing forward  to  the  opp>ortunlty  to  confront 
some  of  the  federal  officials  who  help  deter- 
mine policy  In  those  areas. ' 

In  addition  to  seminars  and  questlon-and- 
answer  sessions  with  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch,  students  will  meet  with 
senators  and  representatives,  labor  and  po- 
litical party  officials,  the  Capitol  press,  and 
representatives  of  the  Judicial  branch. 


Schedules,  which  will  leave  little  room  for 
trivial  concerns,  emphasize  two-way  com- 
munication between  the  youths  and  the  of- 
ficials. Tours  of  national  monuments,  build- 
ings and  sites  will  be  Included,  but  tht 
standard  breezy  clvlcs-book  discourses  on 
"how  our  government  works"  will  be  mini- 
mized. 

Sponsors  feel  those  are  the  primary  factors 
In  the  enthusiastic  student  reaction  to  the 
program  during  Its  initial  stages. 

Coordinators  of  the  second  and  third  waves 
of  New  Orleans  area  students  will  be  Rob- 
ert Dupont,  Mount  Carmel  Academy  (Dec.  12- 
19)  and  Ken  Werther.  Brother  Martin  High 
School  (Jan.  9-16). 

I  Prom  the  Gwinnett  ( Ga )  Dally  News,  Mar. 

29,  19721 
Gwinnett  Indtjstry,  Bttsiness.  Government 
Help:   $8,200  Raised,  Adds  41  Students  To 
Study  Tour  of  Washington.  DC. 

(By  EddeMotte) 
Business,  industry  and  government — com- 
bining their  efforts  through  the  Gwinnett 
Chamber  of  Commerce — have  provided  $8,200 
to  help  some  41  high  school  Juniors  from  the 
county  get  to  Washington  during  the  next 
two  months  for  a  seven -day,  closeup  look  at 
government  and  the  people  who  run  it 

These  will  be  an  additional  eight  teachers 
and  16  students  whose  expenses  will  be  paid 
by  private  grants  from  Close  Up,  a  private, 
nonprofit  and  nonpartisan  organization  in 
Washington  which  conducts  the  program  to 
give  young  people  an  intensive,  firsthand 
look  at  the  U.S.  government,  its  leaders,  and 
outside  forces  that  affect  government. 

"The  youngsters  are  up  at  7  a.m.  each 
day  during  the  week's  program,"  said  Steve 
Janger.  director  of  special  projects  for  Clo«* 
Up,  "and  their  last  session  usually  ends  at 
10:30  each  night. 

'During  the  long  hours  we  get  them  to- 
gether with  congressmen,  cabinet  members, 
lobbyists,  newspapermen,  government  agency 
representatives,  and  a  lot  more." 

Janger  explained  that  Close  Up  dUIers  from 
other  student  programs  in  that  it  seelcs  stu- 
dents from  all  levels  of  both  Income  and  abil- 
ity, even  challenging  the  anti-establishment 
student,  the  one  who  may  hold  the  govern- 
ment In  contempt. 

"To  this  kind  of  student."  he  adds,  "we  say 
that  contempt  before  examination  Is  stupid. 
If  he  wants  to  be  a  rock-thrower,  a  hoUerer 
or  screamer,  that's  fine,  but  at  least  be  one 
who  Is  Informed. 

"We're  asking  students  to  take  a  look  at 
government,  to  do  It  In  their  own  fallen 
and  then  make  up  their  minds.  They  don't 
Jtist  return  home  and  forget  their  Washing- 
ton experience.  Kids  have  formed  commu- 
nity action  groups  in  some  of  the  cities,  and 
they  are  working  through  the  organizations 
to  achieve  certain  goals  and  sponsor  special 
programs." 

State  Senator  Jimmy  Mason,  chairman  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Qovernmental 
Affairs  committee,  observed  that  such  an 
experience  for  a  cross-section  of  Gwinnett 
youth  should  certainly  contribute  to  an  in- 
formed electorate  and  Is  most  timely  as  18- 
year-olds    begin    to    exercise    their    vote. 

Chamber  Education  Chairman  B.  B.  Har- 
ris, who  Is  also  principal  of  the  Harris  school 
in  Duluth,  commented  too  on  "the  teeth 
such  a  trip  will  put  In  normal  classroom. 
text  book  and  visual  aid  instruction  we  are 
offering  students  in  their  regular  curricu- 
lum." 

Local  buslneseee  as  well  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  helped  rally  the  support 
to  triple  Gwinnett's  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram, came  in  for  generous  praise  from  J 
W.  Benefleld.  superintendent  of  education. 

"Many  of  these  better-Informed  young- 
sters," he  suggested,  "will  one  day  be  em- 
ployees or  at  leaat  neighbors  of  these  spon- 


sorine  firms  ^<^  ^^^  ultimate  contribution 
^  our  community  and  local  government  Is 

'"At^t'he'chamber's  suggestion,  contrtbutlng 
firms  and  agencies  grouped  their  support  in 
the  form  of  $200  partial  scholarships  to  be 
aopUed  toward  each  student's  total  expense 
«f  $302  for  the  week  In  Washington,  Includ- 
iac  air  transportation. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  County 
Commissioners  each  contributed  9500  to  the 
fund  and  private  businesses  which  gave  full 
$200  scholarships  are  as  follows: 

Brand's  Pharmacy,  Brown  Lumber  Co.. 
rjiairmont  Development  Co.;  Dolco  Packag- 
fi  I^.;  Hannon^^  Meeks  &  BagweU:  K-Way 
Grocery;  Lovable  Co.;  Mason  Bros.  Construc- 
Uon  Co.:  Norcross  Supply  Co.;  Owens  of 
G^rgia;    Parsons; 

Peachtree  Corners:  Peachtree  Door.  Inc.: 
Puckett  Paving  Co.;  E.  R  Snell  Contracting; 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co.;  Warren  Con- 
tracting Co.;  Vantress  Farms; 

Bank  of  Duluth.  Brand  Banking  Co^;  Bu- 
ford  Commercial  Bank;  C&S  Bank  of  Nor- 
cross; First  National  Bank  of  LawrencevUle; 
Gwinnett  Federal  Savings  &  Loan;  Gwinnett 
Bank  &  Trtist  Co.;  Gwinnett  Commercial 
Bank-  Gwinnett  County  Bank:  Bee  Jay 
Realty,  Caswell  Realty,  Boyd  Duncan  &  As- 
sociates and  Jim  Hood,  Inc. 

Combining  partial  contributions  for  addi- 
tional scholarships  were:  „„„»,„  n, 
Fulton  Federal  Savings  &  Loan;  Hamby  & 
tvle  construction  Co.;  David  H.  Klstner; 
Saul's;  J.  J.  Baggett  Oil  Co.;  W.  H.  Ferguson 
i.  Sons;  Reynolds  OU  Co.;  Central  Gwinnett 
Motors;  Gwinnett  Sales  &  Service,  B^yes 
Chrysler-Plymouth;  Nash  Chevrolet;  John 
Hutchlqs  Realty;  Tucker  Real  Estate  Co ; 
Proctor  Square  Realty:  Bona  Allen  Co^  W.  N^ 
Shadburn;  Simpson  Drugs;  and  Chlcopee 
MUls. 
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CLOS*  UP  to  Capital:    Akea  Students   Find 

Government  a  Groovv  Trip 

(ByM.  M.  Patterson) 

Government  Is  turning  out  to  be  a  groovy 

trip   for  hundreds   of   Houston   high   school 

students.  ,         ,     ,      »  .^v,„ 

A  program  offering  a  week-long  look  at  the 
federal  government  in  action  In  Washington. 
DC  evoked  so  much  enthusiasm  among, 
about  300  participating  area  students  last 
year  that  more  than  40O  are  following  in 
their  footsteps  In  two  sessions,  one  begin- 
ning today  and  running  to  Nov.  7.  and  from 
Nov.  7  to  Nov.  14. 

$35S    PRICE    TAG 

Apparently  nothing,  not  even  the  $358 
price  tag,  can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  sopho- 
mores. Juniors  and  seniors  from  40  public, 
private  and  parochial  schools  here  who  are 
determined  to  fly  to  Washington  in  the  Close 
Up  program  based  at  the  capital. 

Close  Up,  which  began  Just  last  year  Is  a 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization  with 
such  opposing  political  luminaries  on  Its 
board  of  advisors  as  U.S.  Sens.  J.  William 
Pulbrlght.  D.,  Ark.,  and  Barry  Goldwater. 
R.,  Ariz. 

NATIONAL    BOARD 

Also  serving  on  the  national  board  are 
Sen.  John  Q.  Tower,  R..  Texas.  Rep  Robert 
C.  Eckhardt,  D.,  Houston,  and  a  Houston 
teacher.  Mrs.  Nan  Dupont  of  Bellalre  High 
School. 

Money  for  the  students  comes  from 
parents,  student  earmngs,  local  Industries, 
businesses,  service  clubs  and  private  citizens. 
Each  young  person's  fee  pays  for  transporta- 
tion, food,  lodgings  and  activities. 

"Some  10  percent  of  the  students  going 
this  year  solicited  their  own  sponsors,"  said 
Miss  Judy  Maguire,  city  coordinator  for  the 
program  and  a  teacher  at  Reagan  High 
School.  "Contributions  have  ranged  from  $1 


and  $5  donations  in  door  to  door  efforts  to 
the  $716  check  an  oU  company  gave  us." 

TWO  FRXX  TRIPS 

She  said  Close  Up  donates  two  free  all 
expense  paid  trips  for  financially  deserving 
students  and  one  for  a  teacher  in  each 
participating  school .  The  reet  must  find  their 
own  funds  for  what  Is  usually  their  first  visit 
to  Washington. 

The  trip,  however,  is  definitely  not  a  sight- 
seeing tour.  Miss  Maguire  explained  about 
the  school  board  approved  Close  Up  program 
"Each  dav  you  hit  a  different  branch  of 
the  government,"  explained  Mark  Nelson, 
1523  Heights  Blvd.,  a  senior  at  Reagan  who 
went  on  the  trip  last  year.  'The  main  thing 
is  you  get  to  ask  questions  of  senators  and 
congressmen  and  people  in  places  like  the 
State  Dept.  and  the  Supreme  Court." 

BREAKFAST    WITH    ARCKER 

This  year  Houston  students  will  meet  with 
a  Washington  representative  of  a  labor  union 
to  discuss  the  wage-prtce  freeze.  They  also 
will  attend  sessions  with  officials  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Dept 
of  Justice  and  the  Pentagon.  One  morning 
they  wUl  breakfast  with  U.S.  Rep.  BUI  Archer 
of  Houston  and  hear  other  Texas  representa- 
tives and  senators.  Last  year  Senator  Tower, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron  R.  White  and 
CBS  newsman  Marvin  Kalb  talked  with  tlie 
students. 

"When  I  first  went  to  the  sessions  last 
year.  I  thought  It  might  be  mostly  Just  speak- 
ers giving  boring  lectures,"  said  Joe  Bily  of 
1620  Airline  Dr..  another  senior  at  R«agan. 
"But  they  only  talked  for  15  minutes  out  of 
every  hour  and  we  asked  questions  the  rest 
of  the  time." 

INFORMAL    SESSIONS 

Another  Reagan  senior  who  attended  last 
year,  Barbara  Hernandez  of  1003  Archer  St.. 
stressed  there  are  no  academic  requirements 
for  the  program  other  than  passing  grades 
and  that  sessions  are  informal. 
Teachers  approve  the  program,  too. 
"I've  been  teaching  government  here  for 
eight  years,  but  I  learned  a  lot  on  the  trip 
myself,"  said  Miss  Maguire,  who  is  going 
again  this  year. 

"And  students  who  went  before  speak  up 
more  In  class  and  explain  to  the  others." 

At  least  one  former  participant  Is  already 
getting  involved  in  the  political  process,  she 
said.  Karl  Doerner,  18.  went  on  the  Close  Up 
trip  last  year  from  Lamar  High  School.  Now 
he  Is  running  for  the  Houston  school  board 
in  the  Nov.  20  cltv  election. 

"Some  of  us  are  starting  a  voter  registra- 
tion project  for  18-year-olds  through  the 
Rotary -sponsored  Interact  Club  at  school," 
said  Nelson. 


f  Prom  the  Tulsa  DaUy  World.  Jan.  28. 19711 

TtTLSANS  Dub  Pntsr  "Closk  Up"  Look  at 

CAPrrAL 

(Bv  Ronald  E.  Butler) 


A  group  of  Tulsa  educators  vrtll  meet 
Thursday  to  work  out  plans  for  cltywlde  par- 
ticipation in  a  new  program  called  "Close  Up" 
which  offers  students  a  week's  intensive  study 
of  American  government  in  Washington. 

Instead  of  Just  touring  the  major  buildings 
at  the  Capital,  the  students  wUl  be  Involved 
m  Seminars  with  leading  government  officials 
and  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  University^ 
To  participate,  many  students  will  be  asked 
to  provide  their  own  transportation  and  tui- 
tion costs,  about  $348  per  student.  But  a 
campaign  Is  being  planned  to  raise  funds  to 
provide  scholarships  for  at  least  three  stu- 
dents from  each  Tulsa  high  school. 

The  "Tulsa  Week"  In  Washington  March 
14-21  will  lead  off  Close  Up's  series  of  vsreek- 
long  sessions  and  officially  open  the  program's 

The  Tulsa  students  will  be  first  to  try  the 


program  becatise  of  Steve  Janger.  coordinator 
of  special  programs  for  Cloae  Up.  A  native  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  a  University  of  Okla- 
homa graduate,  Janger  said  he  wanted  an 
Oklahoma  community  to  be  the  first  and 
found  Tulsa's  educators  receptive  to  the  pro- 

8r»hi- 

The  cities  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Ra.  (Brow- 
ard County  Public  Schools)  and  Houstc«  will 
have  their  weeks  after  Tulsa. 

Janger  said  Close  Up  tries  to  avotd  the 
standard  fare  students  get  on  tours  of  WssB- 
Ington.  Instead  It  is  lots  of  study  and  Inter- 
action with  those  who  know  government.  The 
hope  is  that  enough  will  be  learned  about  the 
government  to  convince  young  people  that 
it  Is  possible  to  activate  change  within  the 
"system."  ^  , 

•We  want  to  show  that  contempt  before 
examination  is  pretty  stupid,"  said  Janger. 
"The  Idea  Is  that  if  you're  going  to  be  a  rock 
thrower,  you  ought  to  be  an  Informed  rock 
thrower." 

The  project  focuses  on  high  school  stu- 
dents who  are  Interested  in  government  and 
of  average  ability  because  it  Is  those  young- 
sters who  could  become  the  college  student 
rock  throwers  if  they  don't  know  enough 
about  the  true  functions  of  government  to 
reject  the  sloganeering  of  radical  organlea- 
tions. 

Close  Up  lists  a  notable  and  diverse  group 
of  advisers.  Included  are  U.S.  Sens.  J.  WUllam 
Pulbrlght.  Prank  Church.  Barry  Ooldwater. 
John  Tower  and  Birch  Bayh,  a  number  of 
congressmen  and  numerous  leaders  of  state 
and  national  government,  political  parties, 
ethnic  groups  and  minorities.  Oklahoma  Lt. 
Gov.  George  Nigh  also  Is  an  adviser. 

"We've  got  every  notch  on  the  political 
spectrum  represented."  said  Janger.  "What 
other  organization  has  brought  Fulbrlght 
8tnd  Goldwater  together? 

"This  meeting  Thursday  will  be  our  first 
big  step  In  the  direction  of  finalizing  plans 
for  Ttilsa.  The  mechanics  get  started  then 
to  mobilize  community  support." 

The  meeting,  set  for  4  p.m.  at  the  Edu- 
cation Service  Center.  wlU  be  with  teachers 
from  the  13  Tulsa  private,  public  and  pa- 
rochial high  schools.  The  teachers  ( and  their 
principals)  vrtll  coordinate  Close  Up  at  their 
respective  schools. 

The  teachers  wlU  be  asked  to  organize  a 
coordinating  committee  to  decide  details  of 
the  Tulsa  operaUon.  Janger  said  It  Is  not 
certain  how  many  Tulsa  students  will  go. 

Close  Up  charges  a  tuition  of  •226,  which 
includes  meals,  lodging  and  instructional 
fees,  but  not  transportation.  Janger  said  that 
transportaUon  by  charter  flight  from  Tulsa  to 
Washington  round  trip  wUl  run  about  $123 
per  student,  for  a  total  cost  of  $348. 

Most  of  the  students  going  wlU  pay  their 
own  way.  but  there  wUl  be  from  39  to  62  stu- 
dents making  the  trip  on  scholarships  to  be 
provided  through  a  Tulsa  fund-raUlng  drive. 
The  13  teachers  also  wlU  go  by  scholarship. 
The  scholarship  quota  at  each  school  will 
be  one  teacher  and  three  students,  with  one 
student  as  an  "alternate"  to  go  along  If  there 
is   enough    money   to   finance   four   at   each 
school.  With  four  at  each  school  (including 
teacher  I  the  total  cost  would  be  $18,096.  and 
with  the  alternates  going  the  cost  would  be 
$22,620 

Janger  said  he  met  in  December  with  mem- 
bers of  Tulsa's  business  and  civic  commu- 
nity to  seek  their  support.  A  public  scrilclta- 
tlon  from  the  general  community  may  be 
chosen  as  a  way  to  raise  additional  funds,  he 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  students  going  on 
scholarships,  any  other  student  whose  family 
can  pav  the  costs  wlU  be  able  to  go.  In  Fwt 
Lauderdale  about  270  students  m*y  be  mak- 
ing the  trip,  but  Janger  stressed  that  Tulsa 
could  set  any  goal  desirable. 
He  said  it  will  be  up  to  the  local  organizers 
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to  determine  whether  the  participation  la 
Umltetl  to  seniors,  Juniors  or  sophomores.  Dr. 
Gordon  Caweltl,  superintendent  of  schools, 
haa  turned  coordination  of  the  program  over 
to  W.  I^eroy  Tharp.  administrative  director  of 
secondary  schools 

Caweltl  has  endorsed  the  program  heartily. 

•It's  kind  of  a  real  world  experience  which 
is  excellent  for  students,  and  I'm  hopeful  we 
can  get  pretty  wide-spread  participation," 
Caweltl  said.  'It's  better  than  the  typical 
tour  of  the  nation's  Capitol  in  that  It  affords 
a  close-in  look  at  the  politics  of  national  gov- 
ernment. 

■We're  doing  as  much  as  we  can  to  get  large 
numbers  of  youngsters  from  each  of  the  high 
schools  to  participate.  We  feel  there  are  a 
number  of  families  that  can  support  the 
program  themselves,  and  there  could  be  a 
number  of  scholarships  for  students  less  able 
u>  supE>ort  the  cost." 

Principals  at  each  high  school  in  Tulsa 
have  further  Information  and  application 
form.1,  or  will  have  them  soon,  said  Janger. 

Close  Ups  organizers  say  Anierlca's  future 
may  depend  on  how  much  youngsters  really 
know  about  their  own  government  before 
they  leave  their  hometowns  for  college,  where 
they  win  be  exposed  to  highly  vocal  views 
from  even,-  quarter 

The  program  attempts  to  equip  the  young- 
sters with  hard,  incontrovertible  information 
about  the  mechanics  of  this  nation's  gov- 
ernment. It  is  hoped  that  the  students  will 
then  share  this  information  with  their  class- 

n>»^'  _.     .        .11 

"While   in  Washington,   the   students  will 

be  involved  in  head-to-head  discussions  with 
the  congressmen,  senators,  committee  staf- 
fers. admlnUtratlon  figures.  Judges,  lobbyists. 
reporters,  politicians,  ambassadors  and  plain 
i-oncemed  citizens  who  contribute  to  the 
dallv  complexity  that  is  our  government,"  a 
Close  Up  brochure  states. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
s.  assT 
At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska    'Mr.    Hrtjska)  .    the   Senator 
from  HUnols  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2567.  to  facilitate  pros- 
ecutions for  certain  crimes  and  offenses 
committed  aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    3410 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  i  Mr.  Allott)  .  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3410.  to  amend  chapter  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses. 

S.    3905 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  *Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  GuRNrsr) . 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3905.  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  sur- 
vivor benefit  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S      3B22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  <Mr.  Domdjick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3922.  a  bill  re- 
lating to  employment  of  inmates  in  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  penal  and 
correctional  institutions. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  362— RESOLU- 
TION  TO  CONVENE  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  TO  RE- 
SOLVE THE  CRISIS  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TERRORISM 

I  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  > 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  the  slaughter  of  11  members  of 
the  Israeli  Olympic  team.  I  am  submit- 
ting a  resolution  that  would  urge  the 
President  to  call  for  an  intematiMial 
convention  to  deal  with  the  mounting 
problem  of  international  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  this  latest  episode  at 
Munich  is  certainly  not  the  first  inci- 
dence of  international  terrorism  nor  is  it 
the  most  bloody.  However,  because  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  took  place, 
it  has  focused  public  attentiCHi,  as  never 
before,  on  a  problem  desperately  in  need 
of  resolution.  The  nations  of  the  world — 
America  included — cannot  afford  the 
continuation  of  incidents  like  the  Lod 
Airport  massacre,  the  hijacking  of  air- 
craft from  one  nation  to  another,  or 
the  slaughter  at  Munich.  Just  as  one 
skyjacking  begets  another,  terrorism,  if 
unchecked,  promotes  more  terrorism.  The 
time  has  come  to  take  action,  to  spot- 
light the  problem  and  do  something 
about  it. 

In  contemplating  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  killing  of  the  11  Israeli 
Olympians.  I  am  reminded  of  the  his- 
torj-  of  skyjacking.  Up  until  the  1960's.  it 
was  practically  unheard  of.  Then  a  plane 
was  hijacked  and  ordered  to  Cuba — suc- 
cessfully. The  result  was  that,  almost 
before  we  knew  it.  the  idea  caught  on 
and  plane  after  plane  was  being  taken 
to  Cuba. 

Lately,  a  new  wrinkle  has  been  added — 
hijacking  involving  political  or  financial 
ransom,  with  the  culprit  often  attempt- 
ing to  parachute  to  safety.  The  first  time 
it  was  tried,  a  hijacker  parachuted  from 
the  plane  over  Nevada  and  disappeared 
with  $200,000.  Subsequently,  there  has 
been  a  rash  of  skyjacklngs — either  for 
financial  profit  or  to  obtain  a  political 
objective  or  both.  Most  of  these  efforts 
have  been  unsuccessful,  but  the  attempts 
continue  spurred  on  by  the  initial  suc- 
cess and  by  the  publicity  each  such  at- 
tempt generates. 

The  same  trend  can  t>e  seen  in  the  de- 
velopment of  terrorist  activity.  Once  an 
Individual  or  group  perpetrates  an  act  of 
terror,  achieves  an  objective,  or  attracts 
wide  public  attention,  other  terrorists 
seek  to  get  on  the  bandwagon.  We  can 
see  the  effects  in  Vietnam,  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  even  here 
in  the  United  States.  Only  when  the  ter- 
rorists realize  they  will  fall,  that  the  pen- 
alty will  be  heavy  and  that  there  will  be 
no  easy  sanctuary  to  flee  to,  or  operate 
from,  will  this  type  of  activity  subside. 
Those  nations  which  condone  terrorism, 
and  which  allow  terrorists  to  operate, 
unimpeded,  from  their  territory,  must 
share  the  responsibility — and  the 
blam.e — for  the  consequences. 

It  is  In  the  interests  of  all  nations  to 
curb  the  growth  of  international  terror- 
ism. If  lunatics  are  able  to  achieve  one 
objective  through  planned  violence,  what 


is  to  stop  them  from  using  the  same 
tactics  for  other  purposes — such  as  over- 
throwing existing  governments  or  dis- 
rupting the  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal life  of  a  nation.  The  result  of  un- 
checked international  terrorism  can 
only  be  international  anarchy  and  that 
helps  no  one  but  the  terrorists.  A  con- 
ference to  explore  ways  and  means  of 
reducing  the  menace  can  only  be  of  ben- 
efit to  all  concerned. 

Just  convening  such  a  conference  would 
put  would-be  terrorists  on  notice  that 
people  are  no  longer  going  to  stand  idly 
by  and  permit  this  terrorism  to  continue 
unchecked. 

If.  after  convening  the  conference,  the 
participants  agreed  to  pool  their  infor- 
mation and  coordinate  their  investiga- 
tory activities  with  regard  to  terrorists, 
a  great  deal  more  could  be  accomplished. 

And.  Anally,  any  steps  toward  estab- 
lishing guidelines  for  handling  Interna- 
tional terrorism  or  in  deciding  how  to 
deal  with  nations  that  provide  a  sanc- 
tuary for  terrorists  and/or  a  base  for 
continuing  terrorist  activity  would  con- 
tribute greatly  toward  resolving  this 
problem. 

People  around  the  world  have  been 
shocked  by  what  has  happened  at  the 
XX  Olympiad.  However,  if  the  expres- 
sions of  shock  and  remorse  are  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  resolution  to  crack  down 
on  such  activity  in  the  future,  the  nations 
of  the  world  will  be  inviting  a  repeat 
performance.  In  the  hope  that  there  is 
near  unanimity  that  the  time  has  come 
to  do  something,  I  introduce  this  reso- 
lution and  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  sooner  we  act,  and 
the  nations  of  the  world  act.  the  quicker 
we  can  halt  the  suffering  that  interna- 
tional terrorism  generates. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  362 

Whereas,  there  exists  today  an  Interna- 
tional traffic  in  acts  of  terrorism,  and 

Whereas,  the  injury  caused  by  such  acts 
is  shared  by  all  nations,  and 

Whereas,  this  problem  must  be  resolved  by 
all  nations  acting  In  concert:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  request  the  immediate 
convening  of  an  international  convention  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  International  traffl" 
In  acts  of  terrorism. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1494 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  14370)  to  provide  pay- 
ments to  localities  for  high-priority  ex- 
penditures, to  encourage  the  States  to 
supplement  their  revenue  sources,  and 
to  authorize  Federal  collection  of  State 
individual  income  taxes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    14  9S 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson),  submitted  an  amendment  In- 


tended to  be  proposed  by  tliem  jointly 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14370),  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO     1496 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 

the  table.)  ,,         .    ,, 

Mr  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CHURCH'  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bUl  IH.R.  14370) ,  supra. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
company  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson),  we  are 
today  submitting  two  amendments  de- 
signed to  help  pay  for  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  amendments  would  accomplish 
this  through  a  measure  of  tax  reform 
plugging  certain  loopholes  in  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  If  enacted,  they 
would  raise  nearly  $4  billion  a  year  m 
additional  revenues. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  fiscal  folly,  Mr. 
President,  to  pass  this  huge  revenue 
sharing  bill  without  raising  a  dime  to 
pay  for  it.  The  Federal  Government  has 
no  revenue  to  share,  only  moimting 
debts.  It  is  foolhardy  to  go  further  into 
debt,  borrowing  the  billions  this  bill 
would  give  away  to  State  and  local 
govermnents. 

The  revenue  sharing  bill  would  ap- 
propriate approximately  $29.5  billion  for 
distribution  during  a  5 -year  period  and, 
in  addition,  would  authorize  supplemen- 
tal funds  totaling  $4  billion  for  an  ap- 
proximate total  of  $33.5  billion. 

The  Senate  will  demonstrate  an  Irre- 
sponsibility equal  to  that  of  the  Nixon 
administration  if  we  approve  this  bill 
without  raising  the  revenues  with  which 
to  finance  it. 

The  budget  is  already  hemorrhaging 
out  of  control:  deficit  spending  is  run- 
ning rampant;  the  Federal  cupboard  is 
bare. 

During  President  Nixon's  4  years  in 
the  White  House  the  Federal  debt  will 
have  risen  by  more  than  $100  billion,  an 
amount  that  greatly  exceeds  the  com- 
bined increase  under  our  four  previous 
Presidents,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  revenue-sharing 
measure,  Mr.  President,  unless  we  show 
the  gumption  to  pay  for  It. 

Accordingly,  I  send  to  the  desk,  on  my 
own  behalf  and  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson  » ,  the  two  amend- 
ments, and  ask  that  they  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen  ) .  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  short  explanation  which 
I  have  prepared  of  each  of  the  two 
amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanations 
1.  strengthen  the  provisions  of  the 

MINIMtJM  TAX 

Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
adopted  a  minimum  tax  on  Income  derived 
from  tax  preference  provisions.  It  has  many 
shortcomings.  As  a  result,  It  Is  atUl  possible 
for  the  very  rich  to  pay  little  or  no  tax.  The 
minimum  tax  Is  defective  because  It  contains 


unnecessary  exemptions  and  because  its  tax 
rate  of  10  percent  is  unreasonably  low.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  malte  three  ma- 
jor changes  In  the  tax  treatment  of  the  four 
major  tax  preference  items— stock  options, 
bad  debts,  depletion,  and  capital  gain — of 
the  minimum  tax.  First.  It  would  repeal  the 
provision  of  existing  law  that  allows  regular 
Income  taxes  to  be  deducted  from  these  tax 
preference  items.  Second,  it  would  low«r  the 
present  $30,000  exemption  to  $12,000.  Finally. 
It  would  Increase  the  minimum  tax  rate  from 
10  percent  to  50  percent  of  the  regular  In- 
come t«x  rate  that  would  otherwise  apply. 
The  tax  treatment  of  the  other  items  of  tax 
preference  In  the  minimum  tax  provision 
would  not  be  changed.  Yield;  $1.9-bUllon. 

2.    REPEAI,   THE  ASSET   DEPRECIATION   RANGE  BTS- 

TEM  (ADR)  ALLOWING  FOR  A  2  0 -PERCENT  IN- 
CREASE IN  DEPRECIATION  ALLOWANCE  ENACTED 
IN    1971 


As  a  result  of  tax  changes  approved  In  1971. 
businessmen  can  now  take  depreciation  on 
their  plant  and  equipment  at  a  rate  of  20 
percent  faster  than  before,  without  regard 
to  the  actual  useful  lives  of  their  assets. 
This  tax  change,  which  the  Administration 
first  attempted  to  achieve  by  quietly  chang- 
ing tax  regulations.  wUl  cost  the  Treasury 
27.5  bUllon  during  the  decade  of  the  1970'8. 
Before  1971.  the  tax  laws  already  provided 
for  generous  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ance. Also,  In  1971,  Congress  restored  the 
much  enacted  7  percent  investment  tax 
credit  to  stimulate  Investment.  The  ADR  sys- 
tem was,  therefore,  a  costly  and  unnecessary 
tax  windfall  to  businesses  using  depreciable 
assets.  OrlglnaUy,  ADR  was  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  It  wovUd  stimulate  the  economy. 
ADR  has  been  In  effect  for  over  a  year  and 
the  evidence  does  not  support  such  a  con- 
clusion. Yield:  $1.8-bllllon. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
CHURCH)  has  submitted  two  amendments 
on  behalf  of  both  of  us,  one  of  them  re- 
lating to  the  repeal  of  the  asset  depreci- 
ation range  system,  and  the  other  relat- 
ing to  a  minim vmi  tax,  both  of  which  wre 
are  sponsoring  together. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  an  additional 
amendment  in  my  own  behalf  respecting 
a  reduction  of  the  percentage  depletion 
rates  on  oil,  gas,  and  certain  other  min- 
erals.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  to  H.R.  14370  would,  if  en- 
acted responds  to  the  much-pronounced 
but  little  honored  call  for  tax  reform. 
Also,  these  amendments  offer  a  means 
of  paying  in  large  part  the  presently  pro- 
posed revenue -sharing  program.  We  mtist 
provide  the  funds  for  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program  for  otherwise  we  will  be 
taking  away  the  money  provided  by  this 
bill,  by  higher  taxes  or  higher  Interest 
rates.  Certainly  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent intends  revenue  sharing  to  be  a 
reality,  not  a  ruse. 

If  we  are  to  provide  for  a  new  program 
of  revenue  sharing,  we  must  provide  for 
its  financing.  To  do  less,  would  be  Irre- 
sponsible. We  must  provide  the  money  to 
pay  for  this  program  otherwise  we  are 
deceiving  the  States  and  cities  and  add- 
ing to  the  national  debt. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  against 
revenue  sharing  has  been  that  there  are 
no  revenues  to  share.  The  fiscal  1972 
deficit  was  about  $23  billion.  Estimates 
for  the  fiscal  1973  deficit  range  from  $30 


to  $40  billion.  And  the  recent  Brookings 
study  of  the  Federal  budget  concludes 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  budget 
gap  even  when  we  return  to  full  employ- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances,  many 
people  wonder  whether  this  is  the  time 
to  embark  on  a  new  program  costing  the 
Federal  Government  $30  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

These  amendments  would  meet  this 
argument  head  on.  They  would  raise  $4.1 
billion  in  1973.  and  increasing  amounts 
thereafter — enough  to  finance  80  percent 
of.  the  revenue -sharing  program.  It  would 
allow  us  to  provide  fimds  to  State  and 
jfcocal  governments  without  a  large  In- 
i  crease  in  the  national  debt.  I  would  think 
that  everyone  would  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  stem  the  growing  national  debt 
without  denying  funds  to  students  or  the 
poor. 

This  approach  would  greatly  reduce 
the  cost  of  revenue  sharing.  For  If  the 
Federal  Government  borrows  the  funds 
to  be  distributed  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— as  it  will  have  to  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  finance  the  new  program — 
there  will  be  a  substantial  Interest  charge. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  estimated  that  over 
the  next  5  years  the  interest  cost  would 
be  over  $5  billion.  Most  of  this  cost  is 
avoided  if  the  amendments  are  adopted. 
Of  course,  the  argument  for  tax  reform 
goes  far  beyond  the  question  of  additional 
revenues.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental equity. 

Tax  reform  has  now  become  one  of  the 
most  Important  issues  in  the  Nation.  The 
Federal  income  tax  system  Is  widely  re- 
garded as  a  national  disgrace.  According 
to  Treasury  figiu-es,  there  were  1.338 
Americans  who  earned  $50,000  or  more 
in  1970  but  paid  no  income  tax  at  all:  106 
individuals  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
exceeding  $200,000  paid  no  Federal  in- 
come tax  in  1970.  Incredibly,  three  tax- 
payers with  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars  each  pay  no 
Income  tax  at  all. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  people  who  do  not  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  The  same  inequitj-  ap- 
plies to  corporations.  More  than  40  per- 
cent of  U.S.  corporations  paid  no  Federal 
income  tax  at  all  in  fiscal  1970. 

Disclosure  of  tax  loop  holes  such  as 
these  has  led  to  a  new  round  of  popular 
protest  against  tax  injustice.  Throughout 
the  country,  taxpayers  are  insisting  on 
reform  to  insure  that  ever>'  citizen  bears 
his  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  taxes. 

The  Congress  owes  it  to  the  Nation  to 
respond.  It  has  the  opportunity  to  enact 
meaningful  reforms  now  and  thereby  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  sort  of  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  that  should  be  our 
highest  priority  next  year. 

These  amendments  deal  with  areas 
where  the  need  for  reform  is  greatest: 

The  first  amendment  would  substan- 
tially reduce  the  depletion  allowance 
available  to  the  oil  industry,  which  en- 
abled the  20  largest  oil  companies  to  pay 
Federal  Income  taxes  at  the  rate  of  less 
than  9  percent  in  1970. 

The  second  amendment  would  signif- 
icantly strengthen  the  provisions  of  the 
minimum  tax.  which  Congress  passed  in 
1969  to  reduce  the  windfall  tax  benefits 
available  to  individuals  and  corporations. 
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Finally  the  third  amendment  would 
repeal  the  accelerated  depreciation  speed 
up — ADR — passed  last  year  as  part  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  Even  before  the 
1971  act  was  passed,  a  number  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  corporations  were  already 
using  £w;celerated  depreciation  to  reduce 
their  taxes  to  the  vanishing  point.  There 
is  no  justification  for  the  additional 
speedup  enacted  in  1971:  it  should  be 
terminated  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  three  amendments 
and  their  revenue  gain  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StniMAKT  or  Tax  R«3X)rm  Amindments 
TO  H.R.  14370  To  be  0»tered  by  Sena- 
tor Gayloud  Nei-son 

1.  SmrNGTHEN       THE       PROVISIONS       Or       THE 

IKINIMtrM    TAX 

Althougb  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
adopted  a  minimum  tax  on  income  derived 
from  tax  preference  provisions,  it  has  many 
shortcomings.  As  a  result.  It  Is  still  possible 
for  the  very  rich  to  pay  little  or  no  tax.  The 
minimum  tax  Is  defective  becatise  It  contains 
unneceeaary  exemptions  and  because  it's  tax 
rate  of  10  percent  is  unreasonably  low.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  make  three  ma- 
jor chaugee  In  the  tax  treatment  of  the  four 
major  tax  preference  Item-s — etoctc  options, 
bad  debts,  depletion,  and  capital  gain — of 
the  minimum  tax.  First.  It  would  repeal  the 
provision  of  existing  law  that  allows  regular 
iDoome  taxes  to  be  deducted  from  these  tax 
preference  Items  Second,  It  would  lower  the 
present  MCOOO  exemption  to  $12,000.  Finally, 
It  would  Increase  the  mlntmum  tax  rate  from 
10  percent  to  24  percent  for  corporations, 
and  from  10  percent  to  half  of  the  regular 
income  tax  rmte  for  Individuals.  The  tax 
treatment  of  the  other  Items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence In  the  minimum  tax  provision  would 
not  be  changed  by  this  amendment. 

2.  RCKAL  the  asset  DEFftCCIATION  RANGE 
STSTllI  (ADR  I  ALLOWING  FOR  A  20-PER- 
CENT INCSXASS  IN  DEPRECIATION  AIXOWANCX 
ENACTED    IN     1971 

As  a  result  of  tax  changes  approved  in 
1971  businessmen  can  now  tcilce  depreciation 
on  their  plant  and  equipment  at  a  rate  of  20 
percent  faster  than  before  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  actual  useful  lives  of  their  as- 
sets. This  tax  change,  which  the  Adminis- 
tration flrst  attempted  to  achieve  by  quietly 
changing  tax  regxaatlons.  will  cost  the  Treas- 
ury 27.5  billion  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970"s.  Before  1971.  the  tax  laws  already  pro- 
vided for  generous  accelerated  depreciation 
aUowance.  Also  in  1971  Congress  restored 
the  much  enacted  7  percent  Investment  tax 
credit  to  stimulate  inveertment.  The  ADR 
system  was.  therefore,  a  costly  and  unneces- 
sary tax  windfall  to  businesses  using  de- 
preciable assets.  Originally,  ADR  was  Justified 
on  the  grounds  that  It  would  stimulate  the 
economy.  ADR  has  been  in  effect  for  over  a 
year  and  the  evidence  does  not  support  such 
a  conclusion, 

S.      REDUCE      THE      MAXIMUM      DEPLETION      RATE 
FROM    2  2    TO     15    PERCENT 

The  present  law  allows  oil  producers  and 
producers  of  certain  other  minerals  and  met- 
als to  receive  22  percent  of  the  gross  Income 
from  their  wells  or  mineral  deposits  tax-free. 
BO  long  as  It  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  net  Income.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  the 
average  well  or  mineral  property  Is  being  re- 
covered many  times.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  merely  reduce  the  maximum  de- 
pletion allowance  to  a  more  reaeonable  rate. 


197 Z  Revenue  Gains  of  Senator  Nelson's  Tax 

Reform  Amendments  to  H  R.  14370 

I  In  billions  of  dollars) 

1.  Strengthening  the  minimum  tax $1.9 

2.  Repeal  the  asset  depreciation  range 

system  (ADR)  -- - 1.8 

3.  Reduce  the  maximum  depletion  al- 

lowance from  22  percent  to  15  per- 
cent   ♦ -4 


Total. 


4.1 


Mr.  NELSON.  Acceptance  of  these 
amendments  will  not  end  the  need  for 
more  thoroughgoing  tax  reform.  Earlier 
this  year,  along  with  11  other  Senators. 
I  introduced  legislation  '8.  3378)  to  close 
a  large  number  of  other  loopholes.  But 
these  amendments  to  H.R.  14370  can  and 
should  be  passed  now.  The  reforms  rec- 
ommended here  have  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  debate  in  recent  years.  They 
are  widely  known  and  understood.  They 
have  received  detailed  hearings  in  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  th»  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  at  least 
this  much  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1494 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

TTTLE  rv — INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  401.  Reduction  op  Percentage  Depletion 
Rates  on  Oil  and  Oas  and  Cer- 
tain Other  Minesals 

(a)  Section  613(b)  (n  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  percent- 
age depletion  rate  on  oU  and  gas  wells  and 
certain  other  minerals)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "22  percent"  emd  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "15  percent". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  1495 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  Insert  the  following: 

TITLE  IV— INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  401.  Repeal     of     Asset     Depreciation 

Range  System 

(a)  Section  167  (m)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  the  Asset  De- 
preciation Range  System)    Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  167(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng : 

"Such  reasonable  allowance  shall  be  com- 
puted, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Revenue 
Procedure  63-21  (except  for  the  provisions  for 
the  reserve  ratio  test)  as  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  on  the  basis  of  the  expected  use- 
ftU  life  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
payer." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  In  service 
after  December  31,  1971.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31,  1971. 
but  shall  not  apply  to  property  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  duiing  the  calendar 
year  1971  If  an  election  has  been  maide  to 
have  the  provisions  of  section  167 (m)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  apply  to  such 
property. 


Amendment  No.  1496 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

TITLE  IV— INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  401.  Minimum  Tax  for  Tax  Preferences 

(a)  Section  56  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Impoeitlon  of  the 
minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences)  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsectlona  (b)  and  (c) 
as  (d)  and  (e),  respectively,  and  by  striking 
out  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections; 

'(a)  In  General. — In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  Is  here- 
by imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Income  of  each  person,  a  tax 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  tax  on  such  person's  category  I  tax 
preference  Income  (computed  under  section 
( b ) ) ,  and 

"(2)  the  tax  on  such  person's  category  II 
tax  preference  income  ( computed  under  sub- 
section (c) ) . 

"(b)  Category  I  Tax  Preference  Tax. — For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (1),  the  tax  on  a 
person's  category  I  tax  preference  income  is 
10  percent  of  the  amount  ( If  any )  bv  which— 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4). 
(5),  and  (10)  of  section  57ia)  in  excess  of 
the  category  I  exemption.  Is  greater  than 

"(2)   the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  part  and  without  regard  to  the 
taxes  Imjjosed  by  sections  531  and  541)  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under — 

"(I)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit), 

"(11)    section    37    (relating    to    retirement 
income), 
""'(lU)    section  38    (relating   to  Investment 
credit), 

"(Iv)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  Incentive  program),  and 

"(V)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office);    and 

"(B)    the    tax    carryovers    to    the    taxable 
year. 
J'or  purposes  of  ths  subsection,  the  category 

I  exemption  is  $30,000  minus  the  amount  of 
the  category  II  exemption  that  the  taxpayer 
elects  to  use. 

"(c)  Category  II  Tax  Preference  Tax. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2).  the  tax 
on  a  person's  category  II  tax  preference  in- 
come Is — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation.  24  per- 
cent of  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
sum  of  the  items  of  tax  preference  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (6).  (7)  (8).  and  (9)  of  sec- 
tion  57(a)    exceeds   the   taxpayer's   category 

II  exemption,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  a  tax,  on  the  amount  (U  any) 
by  which  the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  pref- 
erence set  forth  in  paragraphs  (6).  (7).  (8), 
and  (9)  of  section  57(a)  exceeds  the  tax- 
payer's category  I  exemption,  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  tax  which  would  be  Imposed  under 
section  1  by  treating  the  amount  of  such 
excess  as  the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable 
year. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  cate- 
gory II  exemption  is  the  amount,  not  ex- 
ceeding 812,000,  that  the  taxpayer  elects 
(at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  reg- 
ulations) to  use  for  the  taxable  year. " 

(b)  Section  56  (d)  of  such  Code,  as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a)  (relating  to  defer- 
ral of  tax  llabUlty  in  case  of  certain  net 
operating  losses),  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
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•(d)  Deterral  or  Tax  Liability  in  Case  of 
raiAiN  NET  Operating  Losses.— 
^(\)l^  GENERAL.-If  foi  any  taxable  year 

*  -^Al^hZs  a  net  operating  loss  any  portion 
of  which  (under  section  172)  remains  as  a 
net  operating  loss  carryover  to  a  succeeding 

^*^rB.\  h^  items  of  ax  preference  taxable 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  for  the  taxable 

th^n  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  tax 
mDosed  bv  subsection  (a)  or  10  percent  (or 
such  percent  as  may  be  determined  under 
rMUlations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate)  of  the  amount  of  the  net  oper- 
fttine  loss  carryover  described  in  subpara- 
eraoh  (A)  shallbe  treated  as  tax  llabUlty  not 
imposed  for  the  taxable  year,  but  as  Unposed 
for  the  succeeding  taxable  year  or  years  pur- 
suant to  paragraph   (2). 

•■(2)  Year  of  liabiuty. — In  any  taxable 
year  in  which  any  portion  of  the  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryover  attributable  to  the  items 
of  tax  preference  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(B)  reduces  taxable  income,  the  amount  of 
tax  liability  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  treated  as  tax  llabUlty  Imposed  In  such 
taxable  year  in  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent (or  such  percent  as  may  be  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  of  such  reduction. 

"(3)  PBiORriY  OF  application. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2) ,  if  any  portion  of  the 
net  operating  loss  carryover  described  In  par- 
agraph (1)  (A)  is  not  attributable  to  the 
Items  of  tax  preference  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  (B),  such  portion  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  being  applied  in  reducing  taxable 
income  before  such  other  portion." 

(c)  Section  56(e)  of  such  Code,  as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a)  (relating  to  tax 
carryovers)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  preference 
set  forth  In  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4).  (5), 
and  (10)  of  section  57(a)  In  excess  of  the 
category  I  exemption  for  the  taxable  year,"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  In 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (b)". 

(d)  Section  58  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rules  for  application  of  the  minimum  tax) 
is  amended — 

(1)  bv  strlkUig  out  "$30,000  amount  speci- 
fied in  section  56  shall  be  $15,000"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$30.- 
000  and  $12,000  amounts  specified  In  section 
56  shall  be  $15,000  and  $6,000,  respectively"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$30,000  amount"  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$30,000  and  $12,000  amounts"; 

(3)  by  striking  "$30,000"  In  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000  or 
$12,000.  as  the  case  may  be."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (g) ;  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)    Election   Not  To  Claim  Tax  Prefer- 
ences.— In  the  case  of  an  Item  of  tax  pref- 
erence which  is  a  deduction  from  grcss  In- 
come, the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  waive  the 
deduction  of  all  or  part  of  such  item,  and 
the  amount   so   waived   shall    not   be   taken 
into  account  lor  purposes  of   this  part.   In 
the  case  of   an   item  of   tax   preference  de- 
scribed in  section  57(a)  (9) .  the  taxpayer  may 
elect  to  treat  all  or  part  of  any  capital  gain 
as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty  which   Is   neither    a    capital   asset    nor 
property  described  In  section  1231.  and  the 
amount  treated  as  such  gain  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  this  part. 
An  election  under  this  subsection  shall   be 
made  only  at  such  time  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  is  described  in  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  SecreUry  or  his  delegate,  and 
the  making  of  such  election  shall  constitute 


a  consent  to  aU  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  set  forth  In  the  regulations  as  to  the 
effect  of  such  election  for  purposes  of  this 
title." 

(e)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1971. 


amendment    no.     J500 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  very  heavy 
emphasis  has  been  placed,  throughout 
our     discussions     of     H.R.     14370     and 
amendments  thereto,  on  the  fiscal  plight 
of  the  States  and  localities.  This  plight 
is  made  clear  by  data  on  State  and  local 
general    expenditures,    which    between 
1955  and  1970  rose  almost  three  times  in 
current  dollar  terms— from  $33.7  billion 
to  $131.3  billion.  During  the  same  period 
State  and  local  revenues  rose  from  $31.1 
billion  to  $130.8  blUlon.   This  has  re- 
quired dramatic  increases  in  State  and 
local  taxes — in  income  taxes,  sales  taxes, 
and.  very  prominently,  in  property  taxes. 
Real  property  taxes  supply  the  bulk  of 
local  government  revenues.  Of  total  local 
government  tax  revenues  of  $38.8  billion 
in  1970,  local  governments  obtained  $32.9 
billion   from  property   taxes,   compared 
to  only  $7  billion  in  1950.  State  govern- 
ments received  $1  billion  from  property 
taxes  in  1970. 

The  burden  of  property  taxes  is 
acutely  felt  throughout  the  country.  Ex- 
cessive property  taxes  are  driving  our 
older  citizens  from  their  homes,  and 
farmers  from  their  farms.  The  need  for 
property  tax  reform  is  demonstrated  by 
such  entrenched  practices  as: 

Underassessment  of  large  mineral, 
commercial  and  industrial  properties; 

Unnecessary  and  unfair  exemptions 
for  certain  groups; 

Indiscriminate  creation  of  special  tax- 
ing districts  in  which  all  property  is  free 
from  tax,  or  taxed  at  very  low  rates; 

Federal  or  State  goverrunent  prop- 
erty, including  government  land  or 
buildings,  which  is  leased  to  private 
commercial  and  industrial  users,  but 
which  is  not  taxable  by  local  jurisdic- 
tions; 

Property  owned  by  local  jurisdictions 
which  is  leased  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial use  but  is  tax-free  because  still 
o'wned  by  the  jurisdiction; 

Exemptions  for  classes  of  homeowners 
regardless  of  the  income  or  assets  of  such 
persons ; 

Administration  of  the  tax  by  unpro- 
fessional, part-time  assessors;  and 

Fragmentation  of  States  into  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  taxing  juris- 
dictions. 

For  much  too  long  a  time  we  in  the 
Federal  Government  have  turned  aside 
constituent  complaints  about  unfair  and 
excessive  property  taxes,  considering 
them  to  be  purely  and  Irremediably  a 
local  matter.  We  must  now  face  this  issue 
directly.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
enacting  a  really  revolutionary  program 
that  will  give  to  the  States  and  the  local- 
ities large  amounts  of  essentially  string- 
free  money  for  their  use  as  they  see  fit. 
We  have  broken,  for  these  States  and 
localities,  the  link  between  revenue  rais- 
ing and  spending.  Critics  of  revenue 
sharing  have  claimed,  ■with  some  validity, 


that  it  will  foster  a  spirit  of  irrespon- 
sibiUtv  among  such  local  governments: 
that  there  wiU  be  no  felt  awareness  by 
them  that  the  money  they  are  given  to 
spend  is  actually  money  raised— through 
Federal  individual  income  taxes — from 
their  own  citizens. 

Thus  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  require 
property  tax  reform.  This  would  help  ac- 
complish two  purposes.  First,  it  would 
help  eliminate  the  very  substantial  in- 
equities that  exist  in  property  taxation 
within  the  States.  Second,  it  would  help 
make  sure  that  local  governments  are 
using  the  fairest,  most  equitable,  and 
most  efficient  techniques  by  which  to 
raise  local  property  tax  funds. 

If  reformed,  property  taxes  can  be  fair, 
efficient,  and  progressive.  What  is  needed 
Is  competent,  objective  and  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  tax  in  order  to  broaden 
the  base,  open  the  system  to  public  scru- 
tiny and  easy  appeal,  and  establish  imi- 
form  statewide  sissessment,  accounting, 
and  management  systems.  I  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  these  reforms  will  result  in 
lower  property  taxes  for  homeowners. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  encourage 
States  to  implement  programs  of  relief 
to  elderly  and  other  low-income  property 
taxpayers  for  whom  rapidly  escalating 
property  tax  costs  have  become  vmbear- 
able,  punitive  burdens. 

Thus  I  am  submitting,  ■with  Senator 
Mathias.  an  amendment  to  H.R.  14370  to 
create  a  new  title  IV  to  be  called  the 
Property  Tax  Assistance  and  Reform 
Act  of  1972. 

This  new  title  establishes  a  program 
of  grants  to  the  States,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  amoimt  spent  by  States  as  prop- 
erty tax  relief  for  elderly  and  other  low- 
income  homeowners  and  renters.  Several 
States.  Including  Wisconsin.  Minnesota, 
California,  Vermont,  and  Kansas,  and 
most  recently  Illinois,  have  enacted  such 
State  programs.  These  tax  relief  pay- 
ments are  usually  called  "circuit  break- 
ers" because  they  enable  the  State  to  step 
into  the  system  to  assist  poor  homeown- 
ers and  renters  to  meet  their  tax  bills. 

Such  a  program  vi-orks  as  follows :  For 
example,  if  the  property  tax  bill  of  an 
elderly  person  exceeds  8  percent  of  his 
income,  that  person  then  becomes  eligible 
for  relief  in  the  form  of  a  grant  from 
the  State.  Maximum  grants  would  be 
limited  to  $300.  Over  an  income  of  $3,000, 
the  maximum  grant  would  drop  by  $5  per 
each  additional  $200  of  income.  For  ex- 
ample, if  an  elderly  property  owner  has 
an  income  of  $3,000  and  his  property  tax 
exceeded  8  percent  of  his  income,  the 
State  would  pay  the  excess  up  to  $300. 
If  the  property  owner  has  an  income  of 
$3  200,    the    maximum    State    payment 
would  be  $295.  An  elderly  household  with 
income  over  $15,000  would  not  be  eligible. 
Such  a  program  would  also  include 
renters.  About  25  percent  of  one  year's 
rent  applies  to  property  taxes.  Hence, 
seniors   and   other   low-income   renters 
would  be  eligible  for  rebates  on  25  per- 
cent of  their  rents. 

This  would  not  be  a  tax  forgiveness 
scheme.  The  assessment  is  made,  and  the 
tax  is  levied,  as  usual.  The  citizen  then 
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applies  for  a  rebate  from  the  State  for 
the  excess  amount  of  tax.  Property  tax 
circuit-breaker  programs  would  In  no 
way  be  limited  to  the  amounts  stated  In 
the  bill. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  such  Federal 
grants,  however,  the  States  must  imple- 
ment certain  basic  tax  reforms.  Such  re- 
forms have  been  proposed  by  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Their  utUity  has  been  asserted 
In  hearings  held  by  Senator  Muskik,  who 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  has  held 
several  sets  of  hearings  on  this  Issue  be- 
ginning last  May.  They  are,  in  my  view, 
badly  needed.  Senator  Muskie  has  as- 
sured me  and  Senator  Mathias  that  he 
plans  to  continue  these  hearings  and  that 
these  proposals  will  be  fully  considered. 
Essentially,  all  these  reforms  are  di- 
rected at  the  assessment  side  of  the 
property  tax  collection  process,  not  at  the 
setting  of  property  tax  rates,  which 
would  remain  an  entirely  local  preroga- 
tive. This  title  provides  that  the  States 
would  have  to  move  to  Implement  the 
following  reforms  to  be  dlglble  for  Fed- 
eral grants: 

Establish  a  sj-stem  of  State  supervision 
of  property  tax  assessment  by  the  coim- 
tles  and  other  localities; 

Establish  a  program  for  training  and 
certification  of  those  individuals  charged 
with  assessment  and  administration  of 
the  real  property  tax  In  the  localities, 
in  order  to  develop  a  highly  professional 
corps  of  assessors; 

Establish  a  uniform  system  of  real 
property  tax  assessment  rolls,  billing 
practices,  and  related  administrative 
practices  and  records; 

Establish  systems  under  which  in- 
dividual taxpayers  will  be  supplied  with 
statements,  not  later  than  60  days  before 
the  date  on  which  payment  of  that  tax  Is 
due,  which  disclose  the  assessed  value  of 
the  property,  the  percentage  of  value  at 
which  the  property  is  assessed,  and  the 
rate  of  tax  at  which  the  property  is  taxed. 
Such  statements  shall  also  include  the 
results  of  comprehensive  assessment 
ratio  studies  of  the  Eissessment  and  taxa- 
tion of  prc^jerty  in  the  taxpayer's  neigh- 
borhood; 

Undertake  annual  assessment  ratio 
studies  of  the  average  level  of  assess- 
ment, the  degree  of  assessment  uniformi- 
ty, and  overall  compliance  with  assess- 
ment requirements  for  each  major  class 
of  real  property  in  each  county  or  other 
political  subdivision  In  the  State,  in  order 
to  insure  that  property  tax  evasion  is 
curtailed;  Eind 

Define  the  base  for  real  property  taxa- 
tion, and  clearly  establish  wliat  classes 
of  property  are  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. Very  important  is  a  requirement 
that  the  State  determine  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  of  real  property  In  each 
excepted  class  and  make  that  informa- 
tion available  to  the  public,  so  that.  In 
many  cases  for  the  first  time.  States  will 
know  how  much  their  exempt  properties 
are  costing  real  revenue. 

A  key  requirement  is  that  States  must 
establish  a  system  of  appeals  from  the 
determinations  of  assessors  which  will 
provide  for  prompt,  efflcient  disposal  of 


such  appeals.  Citizens  should  be  able  to 
appeal  the  assessment,  rate  of  tax,  or 
exemption  from  tax  of  their  own  prop- 
erty or  any  other  real  property,  if  he  can 
demonstrate  that  the  challenged  assess- 
ment, rate  of  tax,  or  exemption  adversely 
affects  him.  If  such  challenges  are  suc- 
cessful. States  may  be  authorized  to 
assess  the  property,  set  the  rate  of  tax, 
or  provide  or  withdraw  the  exemption 
without  the  consent  of  local  olHclals. 

These  are  the  essential  reforms  re- 
quired to  insure  that  States  bring  their 
property  tax  systems  into  conformity 
with  modem  standards  of  equity  and 
sound  administration.  The  property  tax, 
apart  from  the  tanff.  is  perhaps  our 
oldest  tax.  In  theory,  and  in  practice,  it 
remains  in  many,  if  not  most,  States  in 
the  same  form  it  took  in  the  I9th  cen- 
tury. Once  intended  to  be  a  tax  levied 
by  the  States,  State  governments  have 
over  the  years  allowed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  property  tax  to  devolve  to  the 
lowest  levels  of  local  government. 

In  Illinois,  more  than  1,400  separate 
Jurisdictions  levy  property  taxes.  There 
are  rampant  disparities  of  tax  between 
jurisdictions  that  are  immediately  adja- 
cent to  each  other.  This  •'balkanization" 
of  tax  jurisdictions  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  homeowners  are  bearing  such  ter- 
ribly iiigh  property  taxes,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  hear  reports  of  industrial, 
commercial,  and  other  properties  being 
exempted  from  tax,  or  being  grossly 
underassessed,  and  It  is  a  major  reason 
for  tills  title.  More  than  enough  exam- 
ples of  such  abuses  liave  been  brought  to 
light  by  Senator  MusKiK's  subcommit- 
tef  "s  hearings,  to  wiiich  Senator  Metcalf 
has  contributed  to  such  a  great  extent, 
to  justify  the  reforms  set  forth  in  this 
title. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is 
double.  It  is  first  to  give  States  an  incen- 
tive to  reform  their  property  taxes.  It  is 
second  to  give  States  an  incentive  to  ex- 
pand or  to  implement  "circuit  breaker" 
programs  of  property  tax  relief  for  low- 
income  homeowners,  including  particu- 
larly the  elderly.  These  are  two  critically 
important  objectives. 

But  we  believe  that  the  central  justi- 
fication for  the  bill  remains  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  an  obligation,  stemming 
from  the  imminent  enactment  of  a  major 
revenue-sharing  program,  to  ask  the 
States  to  Implement  the  best,  most  equi- 
table tax  systems,  they  can  devise.  We 
ask  them  to  modernize  rigorously  the 
management  and  administration  of  the 
basic  tax  which  finances  local  govern- 
ment operation.  The  result,  we  believe, 
will  be  a  more  equitable  real  property 
tax  which  ends  tax  favoritism  for  the 
politically  influential,  brings  more  pres- 
ently exempt  property  into  the  tax  base, 
and  thus  enables  communities  to  lower 
their  property  tax  rates,  particularly  for 
homeowners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Marjiand  (Mr.  Mathias  >,  together  with 
an  insertion,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemint    bt    Sem.^tob    Mathias 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
lUlnois  (Mr.  Pexct)  in  submitting  an  amend- 


ment to  the  historic  revenue  sharing  bill  b«. 
fore  the  Senate  at  this  time.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  encourage  and  assist 
state  and  local  governments  to  reform  their 
property  tax  systems  so  that  they  are  more 
fair,  equitable  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  resources  of  all  Americans. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  revenue  sharing  is 
to  improve  the  overall  tax  system  of  th« 
United  States  by  using  the  federal  income 
tax,  which  Is  the  best  tax  system  we  have 
yet  devised,  to  finance  general  projects  of 
state  and  local  governments.  This  Is  in  real- 
ity fundamental  tax  reform.  Another  goal  of 
revenue  sharing  Is  to  provide  state  and  local 
governments  with  the  funds  they  need  to 
adequately  respond  to  the  needs  and  expec- 
tations of  our  citizens. 

To  reach  these  goals  of  revenue  sharing, 
however,  we  must  look  beyond  the  provisions 
of  this  bin  as  It  stands  before  us  today  and 
examine  other  parts  of  our  tax  and  revenue 
system.  Most  Importantly,  ■we  must  examine 
the  complex  system  of  state  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes,  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  current  system  of  property  taxes  was 
brought  home  very  strongly  to  me  last  Jan- 
uary, when  I  held  public  hearings  tn  Towson, 
Maryland,  on  the  need  for  property  tax  re- 
form. Public  officials  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  came 
forward  at  those  hearings  with  example  after 
example  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  current 
property  tax  system,  and  yet  experts  told  us 
that  Maryland  has  one  of  the  best  property 
tax  systems  in  the  United  States, 

Since  those  hearings.  I  have  tried  to  de- 
velop legislation  which  will  lead  to  the  re- 
form In  property  taxes  which  we  so  urgently 
need.  The  result  of  thoee  efforts  Is  the 
amendment  which  the  Senates  from  Illinois 
and  I  aj-e  Introducing  today. 

This  amendment  would  provide  grants  to 
states  to  reform  their  property  tax  adminis- 
tration, would  provide  relief  to  low-Income 
individuals  who  are  burdened  with  soaring 
property  taxes,  and  would  enable  each  tax- 
payer in  America  to  know  whether  the  prop- 
erty taxes  which  he  pays  are  his  fair  share 
of  the  overall  tax  load, 

I  think  this  amendment  speaks  for  itself, 
and  I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  time  to  read  it  and  will  give  It  the  en- 
thusiastic support  which  1  firmly  believe  It 
deserves.  I  add  certain  material  for  printing 
in  the  Record. 

Statement  op  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.,  at  Hearinos  in  Towson.  Md„ 
ON  Property  Tax  Reform 

Mr.  Mathias.  I  have  called  these  hearings 
to  solicit  the  advice  and  coiunsel  of  Maryland 
citizens  and  public  officials  on  a  subject  which 
is  Justly  receiving  incretised  attention 
throughout  our  country:  the  very  high  rate 
of  local  property  taxes  and  the  effect  of  these 
taxes  on  American  citizens  and  on  the  use  of 
America's  land. 

The  tax  on  land  and  buildings  Is  the  old- 
est major  tax  In  America — and  one  of  the 
most  Important.  Nationally,  these  taxes  pro- 
vide some  $38  billion  a  year  to  American  gov- 
ernments. As  a  revenue  producer,  the  prop- 
erty tax  is  exceeded  only  by  Federal  Income 
and  social  security  taxes.  It  Is  used  by  over 
70,000  local  government  units  and  by  23  state 
governments.  It  prodtices  40  per  cent  of  the 
revenues  raised  by  these  governments  and 
two-thirds  of  the  revenues  raised  by  local 
governments. 

Throughout  America,  property  taxes  fi- 
nance 54  per  cent  of  local  government  costs 
for  education,  41  per  cent  of  their  ooets  for 
health  care,  and  30  per  cent  of  their  co«t» 
for  welftir©. 

In  the  last  15  years,  property  taxes  have 
doubled. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  In  an  agrarian  so- 
ciety in  which  an  Individual's  Income  and 
wealth   was  usually  directly  related  to  the 
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amount  of  land  he  owned,  real  property 
turned  an  appropriate  basis  for  taxation 
Afarmer  with  a  large  amount  of  land  could 
t^ord  to  pay  more  tax  than  a  farmer  with 
a  small  amount  of  land. 

T^av  of  course,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  Americans  derive  their  Income  and  wealth 
dlrectlv  from  land  or  other  real  property. 
And  so  It  should  not  surprise  us  that  to 
ninv  citizens  the  philosophical  legitimacy 
nf  a  very  heavy  tax  on  real  property  seems 
obscure,  while  Its  inequities  and  Inadequacies 
seem  verv  clear.  

The  great  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  John  Marshall,  stated  in  a  leading  de- 
cision 152  vears  ago,  "The  power  to  tax  is  the 
nower  to  destroy".  Today,  for  mlUlons  of  our 
citizens,  soaring  property  taxes  are  destroying 
the  American  dream  of  owning  one's  home. 

Two  letters  which  I  have  recently  received 
underscore  the  urgency  of  this  problem.  One 
is  from  Mr.  Frederick  P,  Babcock  of  10771 
Klnlock  Road,   Silver   Spring,   Maryland,   He 

'^^"Mrs,  Babcock  and  I  heartUy  agree  with 
the  poeition  taken  by  President  NUon  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  tax  relief  for  the 
elderly.  .  ■  .  There  is  no  argument  about  the 
fact  that  real  estate  taxes  are  so  high  that 
thev  are  a  great  burden  upon  all  taxpayers 
and  especially  on  the  elderly.  A  major  reason 
for  this  is  the  tremendotis  Increase  in  school 
laxes  in  recent  years.  ...  We  agree  that  In 
the  interest  of  keeping  America  strong,  a 
good  school  system  must  be  maintained,  and 
therefore  everyone  should  help  to  pay  the 
cost.  However,  we  also  feel  that  some  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relieving 
the  elderly  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  school 

tax.  ..."  _.  ,, 

Another  letter  comes  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WUllam  S.  Ooesard  of  963  View  Street. 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  They  write : 

••At  present  our  family  is  involved  In  a 
very  serious  financial  crisis  in  the  form  of 
an  increase  of  $3,800  property  tax  assess- 
ment that  wUl  result  In  a  $15.00  per  month 
increase  in  our  house  payment.  This  30  year 
old  house  was  purchased  In  December 
1970.  .  .  ,  At  the  time  of  purchase  we  didn't 
even  take  the  optional  mortgage  insurance 
because  we  felt  we  couldn't  afford  the  addi- 
tional expense  to  otir  payment. 

•'We  are  a  family  of  seven  with  one  wage 
earner  and  a  net  Income  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $11,000  per  year.  We  purchased  this  home 
one  year  ago  because  the  price  seemed  right 
for  our  income  and  the  house  seemed  suf- 
ficient for  our  family.  In  the  twelve  months 
we  have  occupied  this  residence  we  have 
faced  a  constant  mcrease  In  all  utilities  in 
this  area.  Needless  to  say,  along  with  In- 
creased rates  at  local  hospital  and  medical 
facilities,  clothing  expenses,  food  expenses 
and  the  like.  It  has  been  a  constant  struggle 
and  an  Increasing  strain  on  our  budget!" 

The  experiences  of  these  homeowners  are 
shared  by  thousands  of  other  Mary  landers. 

The  Governor's  Study  Commission  on  Tax 
Structure  (the  Mills  Commission)  stated  in 
Its  report  of  January,  1971, 

"Property  taxes  Impair  cltzens'  ability  to 
provide  housing,  and  further  Increase  would 
worsen  the  problem,  especially  In  Baltimore 
City  where  the  property  taxes  are  highest  and 
housing  conditions  are  among  the  worst  in 
the  state," 

The  burden  of  the  property  tax  Is  felt  by 
the  tenant  as  well  as  the  homeowners — and 
by  the  owners  of  real  property  other  than 
homes. 

The  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  prop- 
erty tax  stems  not  only  from  the  amount 
of  the  tax  but  also  from  several  other  fac- 
tors. First,  the  amount  of  the  tax  varies  ac- 
cording to  who  owns  the  property,  where 
it  is  located,  and  what  it  is  used  for.  Prop- 
erty owned  by  any  agency  cm:  government, 
churches  or  certain  educational  or  philan- 
thropic foundations  is  not  taxed.  In  some 
cities  these  exemptions   mean   that   50   per 


cent  of  the  property  within  the  wwe  area  of 
the  city  Is  tax-free,  which  means,  in  effect. 
that  the  tax  rate  on  the  remaining  property 
must  be  doubled. 

In  some  states,  the  law  provides  special  re- 
lief If  the  property  Is  owned  by  senior  citi- 
zens or  veterans  or  new  industrtes. 

In  Maryland,  we  provide  that  land  used  for 
farming  should  be  taxed  at  a  rate  different 
from  land  used  for  other  purposes.  The  justi- 
fication for  this  provision  Is  that  it  prevents 
the  farmer  from  being  taxed  out  of  buslneas, 
that  it  preserves  open  green  spaces,  and  ac- 
cordlugly.  that  it  improves  the  environment 
of  the  general  community.  But  now  some 
Marylanders  allege  that  this  provision  must 
be  rewritten  to  prevent  abuse  by  persons  who 
are  not  bona  fide  farmers.  Others  feel  It 
should  be  repealed  entirely.  Others  feel  Its 
provisions  should  be  liberalized  to  encourage 
the  preservation  of  c^en  space  by  persons 
who  are  not  farmers. 

The  amount  of  tax  varies  also  between 
local  Jurisdiction,  according  to  the  revenue 
needs  and  the  resotirces  of  the  Jurisdiction, 
the  frequency,  skill,  smd  fairness  of  value 
assessment,  and  the  dUlgence  of  tax  collec- 
tors, 

A  number  of  other  crttlclsms  have  been 
levelled  at  the  property  tax.  Economists  tell 
us  that  the  tax  Is  regressive,  that  the  poor 
pay  a  higher  percentage  of  their  income  in 
property  taxes  than  the  affluent,  A  study  by 
the  Brookmgs  Institution  In  Washington 
showed  that  taxpayers  who  earn  less  than 
$4,000  carry  twice  the  b'urden.  in  terms  of 
their  available  resources,  as  taxpayers  who 
earn  more  than  $15,000,  The  regressive  nature 
of  the  property  tax  should  be  of  special  con- 
cern since  property  taxes  have  doubled  since 
the  late  1950's. 

The  soaring  rates  of  the  property  tax  evi- 
dences another  of  Its  shortcomings.  Revenues 
from  the  property  tax,  unlike  revenues  from 
the  Income  tax.  do  not  Increase  significantly 
as  our  economy  grows.  As  a  result,  govern- 
ments which  depend  on  revenues  produced 
by  the  property  tax  must  ask  for  frequent 
Increases  In  the  rate  of  the  tax  to  meet  their 
higher  costs  of  education,  welfare,  transpor- 
tation, parks,  and  other  services. 

Recently  some  Americans  have  also  alleged 
that  our  current  system  of  local  property 
taxes  does  violence  to  land  Itself.  The  local 
property  tax,  coupled  with  local  zoning  au- 
thority. Is  said  to  frustrate  county,  state,  and 
regional  land  use  planning,  to  encourage  the 
wrong  type  of  development  In  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time. 

One  report  based  on  research  conducted 
for  a  Senate  subcommittee  recently  stat«d 
•'Property  taxation  has  a  major  effect  on 
patterns  of  land  use  and  this  effect  Is  of 
great  significance  In  any  effort  to  revive  and 
Improve  the  metropolitan  environment".  The 
property  tax,  the  report  states,  helps  to  en- 
courage a  pattern  of  development  In  which 
"expanlson  Is  Irregular  and  disordered,  with 
subdivisions,  shopping  centers,  and  factories 
springing  up  far  from  the  perimeter  of  the 
urbanized  area.  .  ,  ,  Leapfrogging  of  develop- 
ment .  .  ,  requires  that  public  Improvements 
and  services  be  extended  to  Islands  of  settle- 
ment far  from  the  city,  resulting  in  Increased 
costs  to  both  the  Individuals  personally  In- 
volved and  the  entire  metropolitan  com- 
munity". 

In  summary,  the  local  property  tax  In 
America  appears  to  be  Inequitable  to  the 
taxpayer,  inadequate  as  a  provider  of  reve- 
nue to  local  governments,  and  destructive 
of  any  rational  planned  approach  to  metro- 
politan growth. 

Accordingly,  a  number  of  alternatives  have 
been  suggested.  Including  reform  of  property 
tax  administration,  repesJ  of  the  current 
exemptions  from  the  tax  or  the  granting  of 
new  exemptions,  a  uniform  state-wide  prop- 
erty tax,  replacement  of  the  property  tax  by 
other  state  taxes  or  by  a  federal  tax. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  President  Nixon 


that  he  should  ask  Congreas  to  enact  a  fed- 
eral   value-added    tax   to   replace   the   local 
property  tax.  Revenues  from  the  federal  tax 
would   be  given   to   state  and   local   govern- 
ments on  the  condition  that  they  reduce  the 
amount  of  their  property  tax.  Other  persons 
m  Washington  have  suggested  that  revenues 
from    an    increase    in    federal    Income    tax 
should  be  used  to  offset  local  property  taxes. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  bills  designed 
to   foster  a   better   pattern   of   metropolitan 
growth  and  overcome  the  adverse  effects  on 
land  use  of  factors  such  as  America's  current 
system  of  local  and  state  property  taxes,  LAst 
yoar,  I   introduced   the  National   Land   Use 
Policy  Act.  S.  2554   This  bill  would  establish 
a    systematic    and    comprehensive    national 
land  use  policy  which  would  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies. 
The  bill  recognizes  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  land  use  planning  must  continue 
to  rest  with  state  and  local  governments,  but 
It  responds  to  the  increasingly  evident  need 
for  coordinated,  long-term  planning.  The  bUl 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Rogers  Morton,  the  power  to  provide  grants 
to  states  to  aid  them  in  developing  acceptable 
land  use  plans  and  the  means  and  manpower 
to  Implement  these  plans.  Hearings  on  this 
bill   have  been   held  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  I  am  hopeful  that  its  pro- 
posals will  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  coming  session    I  would  be  happy  to 
provide   any   mterested   person  with   a   copy 
of  this  bUl. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  attendance  here  this  morning 
and  your  willingness  to  give  me  the  benefit 
of  your  experience  in  this  important  area.  I 
know  that  some  of  you  would  like  to  be  able 
to  reflect  longer  on  this  complex  subject 
and  gather  more  Information  on  which  to 
form  your  final  Judgment.  But  I  appreciate 
your  sharing  your  current  thoughts  with  me 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  keep 
me  informed  in  the  future. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1608 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  oa 
the  table.' 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  iiim  to  the 
bUl  (HB..  14370J ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1904 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  14370,  supra. 

AMENDMErrr    NO.     ISOS 

Mr.  ROTH  ifor  iiimself  and  Mr.  Tun- 
ney)  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the 
bill  *H.R.  14370  ^  supra. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMIT  A  - 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS      1498   AND    149B 

(Ordered  to  be  pnnted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am.  for  myself  and 
Senators  Cranston,  Hart,  Stevenson, 
and  Symington,  submitting  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Jackson  amendment  (No. 
1406)  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241, 
the  interim  agreement  on  offensive  weap- 
ons systems. 

The  operative  clause  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  reads  as  follows : 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  principle  of 
United  States-Soviet  equality  reflected  In  the 
antlballlstlc  missile  treaty,  and  urges  and 
requests  the  President  to  seek  a  future  treaty 
that.  Inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the  United 
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St»t«s  to  levels  of  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  Senator  Jackson  has  explained, 
"levels  of  Intercontinental  strategic 
forces"  refers  to  numbers  of  ICBM's, 
SLBMs,  and  intercontinental  bombers, 
taking  into  account  the  total  payload — 
throw-weight — capabilities  of  such 
forces. 

While  these  are  vital  elements  of  the 
overall  strategic  balance,  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  factor  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  measuring  the  relative 
strength  of. the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  are  many  other  vital 
factors  such  as  numbers  of  warheads, 
accuracy,  megatonnage,  .survivability,  de- 
ployment, technical  reliability,  geo- 
graphic factors,  and  the  overall  quality  of 
weapons  systems  that  must  be  considered 
in  any  measure  of  the  nuclear  balance  of 
power. 

I  believe  that  the  objective  of  our  pol- 
icy in  future  arms  control  negotiations 
must  be  to  stabilize  the  arms  race  on  the 
basis  of  equality  in  the  deterrent  capabil- 
ities of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  only  on  such  a  basis  that 
both  powers  will  feel  sufficiently  secure 
to  refrain  from  further  strategic  arms 
build-ups.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  Im- 
portant goal  of  U.S.  policy  than  the 
achievement  of  this  kind  of  equillbriimi 
that  preserves  our  security,  gviarantees 
the  sufficiency  of  our  defense,  and  frees 
us  from  the  dangers  and  debilitating  ex- 
pense of  a  spirallng  arms  race. 

The  purpose  of  each  of  my  amend- 
ments is  to  urge  the  President  to  seek 
a  future  treaty  that  preserves  an  overall 
equality,  taking  into  accoimt  all  relevant 
factors  that  make  up  the  strategic  bal- 
ance. It  may  well  be  thatx)ur  negotiators 
will  want  to  propose  general  numerical 
parities  either  overall  or  in  particular 
categories  of  strategic  weapons  systems, 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  prejudge 
the  negotiations  and  require  them  to  do 
so  Rather  than  placing  our  negotiators 
in  a  sort  of  straitjacket  during  the  next 
round  of  negotiations,  I  believe  we  should 
advise  them  only  on  the  objective  of 
achieving  overall  equality  in  U.S. -Soviet 
deterrent  capabilities  and  allow  them 
flexibility  in  identlfs^ng  the  means  which 
will  best  achieve  that  objective.  Such 
flexibility,  after  all,  permitted  negotia- 
tion of  the  interim  agreement  which 
clesu-ly  serves  our  Interests  and  preserves 
an  overall  equality  during  the  period  of 
the  agreement  even  though  it  does  not 
provide  for  numerical  equivalents. 

My  amendments  would  therefore  strike 
the  language  of  the  Jackson  amendment 
which  reads  "not  limit  the  United  States 
to  levels  of  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  Inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for 
the  Soviet  Union,"  and  replace  this 
phrase  with  language  that  urges  the 
maintenance  of  an  overall  equality.  I 
have  introduced  two  amendments  with 
the  same  purpose — a  short,  simple 
amendment  and  a  longer  one  which  sets 
out  the  factors  that  could  be  consid- 
ered in  measuring  the  strategic  balance. 
The  second  amendment  is  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  first.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  amendments  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

.\MENDMENT    NOl    1498 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"not"  and  language  following  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  word  "Union"  on  page  2.  line  14, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "maintain  an  over- 
all equality  between  the  tTnlted  States  tknd 
the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  strength  and 
guarantee  the  sufficiency  of  U.S.  defense". 

Amendment  No.  1499 
On  page  2,  line  12.  strike  out  the  word 
"not"  and  language  following  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  word  "Union"  on  page  2,  line  14, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "maintain  an  over- 
all equality  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  In  nuclear  strength,  taking 
into  account  such  components  as  numbers  of 
delivery  vehicles,  numbers  of  deliverable  war- 
heads, accuracy,  throw-weight,  gross  and 
equivalent  megatotuiage.  technical  reliability, 
geography,  deployment,  survivability,  overall 
quality  of  weapons  systems,  and  other  fac- 
tors, recognizing  that  inequalities  In  In- 
dividual components  of  the  nuclear  balance 
are  acceptable  providing  that  the  overaU 
balance  of  nuclear  power  l£  preserved". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    ISOl 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  1406  to  the  joint 
resolution  'S.J.  Res.  241)  authorizing  the 
President  to  approve  an  interim  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


Senator  Hubifhrxy  long  has  been  one 
of  the  Senate  leaders  in  the  area  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  He  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  Senator  resolu- 
tion  in  1963  encouraging  President  Ken- 
nedy to  seek  a  limit  on  nuclear  testing. 

The  introduction  of  that  resolution 
wEis  followed  within  weeks  by  the  an- 
nouncement  of  a  moratorium  on  our  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  by  the  President; 
and  a  few  short  months  later,  the  partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty  was  ratified  by  this 
body. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  history  of  this 
amendment,  urging  the  President  to  an- 
nounce a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing 
and  to  offer  a  new  proposal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  will  be  similar. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  great  appreciatlMi 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL     ADVISORY     COMMITTEE 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1497 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  iS.  3529)  to  prescribe  certain 
standards  and  procedures  governing  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  advisory 
committees  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Antonin  Scalla,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  5  years,  vice  Roger  C.  Cramton, 
resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  here»^v  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  thii>  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  tn  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday,  September  15,  1972,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  maj- 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    MO.     1503 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3939)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1445 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
and  the  Senator  from  Marj'land  (Mr. 
Mathias)  as  a  chief  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  1445  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 241.  the  resolution  of  approval  of  the 
interim  agreement. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


KILLING  OF  MEMBERS  OF  ISRAELI 
OLYMPIC  TEAM— LETTER  FROM 
SECRETARY  OF  SENATE  TO  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  TRANSMTT- 
TING  SENATE  RESOLUTION  358 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Francis  R.  Valeo. 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
William  P.  Rogers,  transmitting  Senate 
Resolution  No.  358.  adopted  on  Septem- 
ber 6.  1972,  as  directed  by  the  Senate 
in  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SEPTEMBER  8,  1972. 

Hon.  William  P.  Rooees. 
Secretory  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Secretaey:  I  am  forwarding  here- 
with Senate  Resolution  368,  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  September  6.  1972, 
ejcprtsslng   the   profound   sorrow   and  deeP 


September  8,  1972 
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f  tv,.  senate  In  connection  with  the 

tl^n^s  sSouS  the  kUUng  of  eleven 
tfrn^rs  of  the  Israeli  Olympic  team  par- 
?Jci?amg  in    the    Twentieth    Olympiad    at 

**U  wui  be  deeply   appreciated  1^  you  wm 
arrange  for  appropriate  transmittal  of  these 
sentiments  and  expressions. 
With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pbancis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


^KNATOR  McGOVERN'S   FOREIGN 
POLICY 


not  right  away.  But  If  It  does,  then  weU 
have  to  dump  Lon  Nol  and  Souvanna 
Phouma,  too. 

Q  And  what  happens  If  Hanoi  says  we 
must  dismantle  all  bases  in  Thailand  before 
they  will  release  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
of  war?  ,,^         „ 

A.  We  can  live  with  that.  too.  After  all, 
Thailand   Is  ah-eady   making  deals  with  Pe- 

Q  '  Are  vou  saving  that  If  he  Is  elected. 
McGovern"  would"  be  prepared  to  abandon 
not  only  all  of  Indochina  but  the  other  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia  as  well? 

A.  We  don't  belong  there. 


Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
shocking  departure  from  reality  Senator 
GEORGE  McGovERN  is  now  portrayed  as 
willing  to  turn  over  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
to  communism  without  so  much  as  flnng 
a  return  shot.  This  revelation  came  forth 
from  a  Newsweek  interview  with  Senator 
McGOVERN'S  chief  foreign  policy  adviser. 
Harvard  law  professor  Abram  Chayes. 

According  to  Chayes.  McGovern  would 
tin  over  friendly  governments  In  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam,  and  dis- 
mantle our  Thai  bases  on  the  way  out 
And  if  it  comes  down  to  all  of  Southeast 
Asia,  Chwes  says  that  is  expendable, 
too  If  this  represents  Mr.  McGovern  s 
views  then  his  foreign  policy  is  certainly 
the  most  bizarre  of  any  in  recent  history. 
What  George  McGovern  proposes  is 
no  less  than  an  Asian  Munich— a  sur- 
render of  principles  and  peoples  so  cal- 
low as  to  make  Neville  Chamberlain  ap- 
pear a  latter-day  statesman. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  McGovern  is  sunple 
enough.  It  is  that  as  long  as  men  love 
freedom,  they  are  not  going  to  partici- 
pate in  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
sovereign  nations.  And  a£  long  as  Amer- 
icans have  a  vote,  they  will  not  elevate 
to  office  men  whose  statesmanship  has 
been  forged  on  the  anvil  of  surrender. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  question- 
and-answer  session  between  Mr.  Chayes 
and  reporters  in  Parts,  as  they  appear  m 
Newsweek  for  September  11.  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  McGovern  "Can  Live  With" 
And  at  a  dinner  last  week  In  Paris  at- 
tended bv  French  officials  and  four  Jour- 
nalists, including  Newsweek's  Amaud  de 
Borchgrave,  Chayes  presented  his  pull-no- 
punches  assessment  of  the  U.S.  role  In 
Southeast  Asia.  His  blunt  words  were  all  the 
more  significant  because  they  presumably 
reflected  McQoverns  own  views— or  at  least, 
the  foreign  policy  advice  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  Is  likely  to  receive  from  his  top 
aides.  Excerpts  from  the  questlon-and-an- 
swer  session  between  the  reporters  and 
Chayes:  .,,^ 

Q.  You  say  you  would  cut  off  all  mUltary 
aid  to  Saigon  as  soon  as  the  McGovern  Ad- 
ministration takes  over.  But  what  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  also  Insist  that  the  United 
States  cease  all  economic  aid  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  before  the  prisoners  are 
returned?  . 

A.  Well.  we"n  cut  that,  too,  then.  Were 
not  Interested  In  keeping  any  presence  there 
at  all. 

Q.  What  If  Hanoi  then  Insists  that  we  must 
dump  Lon  Nol  In  Cambodia  and  Souvanna 
Phouma  In  Laos — releasing,  say.  100  Ameri- 
can prisoners  to  sugarcoat  the  pill? 

A.  I  don't  think  Hanoi  will  want  Commu- 
nist regimes  In  Cambodia  and  fjaos.  at  least 


CENTENNIAL  COMMEMORATION  OP 
NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 


Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  Nation  celebrates  the  centennial 
commemoration  of  the  national  park 
system  In  this  country.  The  celebration 
centers  around  Yellowstone  National 
Park  In  northwestern  Wyoming— the  first 
area  to  be  so  designated  as  a  national 
park. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Sunday  Star 
and  Daily  News,  writer  Murray  Older- 
man  masterfully  painted  a  verbal  picture 
of  two  national  parks  in  Wyoming- 
Grand  Teton  and  Yellowstone. 

Wyomlngites  take  great  pride  in  these 
two  national  parks,  particularly  in  the 
overwhelming  majesty  and  beauty  of  the 
Jackson  Hole  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Olderman's  article  of  August  27,  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
National  Park  Service  is  Roundino  Out 
A  Centubt 

(By  Murray  Olderman) 
Jackson  Hole.  Wto.— It's  6  o'clock  In  the 
morning  when  Gary  McLaren  gets  up,  and 
the  first  thing  he  does  Is  head  for  the  living 
room  in  his  cottage  at  Moose  Junction. 

Through  the  picture  window  he  looks  over 
the  broad  basin  of  Jackson  Hole;  then 
abruptlv  rising  before  his  eyes  Is  the  majestic 
Grand  Teton,  the  talleet  whlte-encrusted 
pyramidal  peak  of  the  Teton  Range. 

The  ritual  Is  the  same  every  day.  Gary 
never  tires  of  the  panorama. 

"Every  time  I  look,"  he  says,  "It's  beau- 
tiful. It's  like  I  want  to  make  sure  the  moun- 
tains are  still  there.  I  never  take  them  for 
granted.  They  Ye  stlU  as  Interesting  as  the 
first  time  I  saw  them." 

That  was  20  vears  ago  when  District 
Ranger  Gary  McLaren  first  took  up  his  poet 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park.  ^     ^  .  . 

Twenty-eight  miles  to  the  north  of  him 
on  Highway  89.  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
belt  of  foreet  land,  lies  YeUowstone  National 
Park,  the  granddaddy  of  them  all.  YeUow- 
stone was  the  first  national  park  In  the  world 
and  remains  eesentlally  3.400  square  mUes  of 
wilderness. 

This  Is  the  centennial  year.  The  occasion 
win  be  commemorated  Sept.  1&-27  with  the 
Second  World  Conference  on  National  Parks, 
to  be  held  at  both  YeUowstone  and  Grand 
Teton,  with  delegates  from  more  than  90 
countries  attending. 

Here  one  can  stUl  drink  pure  water  di- 
rectlv  from  the  Snake  River  or  glacial-fed 
Jackson  Lake,  through  which  the  Snake 
flows. 

Here  is  also  where  Gary  McLaren  once 
started  out  In  a  pickup  truck  from  Moose 
Junction  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  Jenny 
Lake  at  the  base  of  the  Grand  Teton,  seven 
miles  away,  the  whole  truck  was  full  of  dis- 
carded beer  cans. 


That  was  16  years  ago.  Now  15  to  20  p^pl« 
do  nothing  all  summer  in  the  park  but  pick 
up  roadside  Utter.  Two  tnicks.  in  12-hour 
shifts,  are  out  constantly  patrolling  for  waste. 

■Now  "  savs  Garv,  "many  of  the  people  are 
demanding  of  the  country  the  right  to  go  out 
and  tear  it  up  ■ 

Preserving  the  natural  staU  has  been  his 
life  Garv  was  born  and  raised  in  the  Rockies 
of  Colorado,  where  his  dad  was  a  park  ranger 
for  36  vears. 

He  has  two  brothers  in  the  park  service, 
one  at  the  Grand  Canyon,  another  at  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park. 

Xv,  Who  served  with  the  lOth  Mountain 
Division  in  Italy  during  World  War  H  has 
been  a  ranger  more  than  haU  his  life.  He  Is 

49 

At  Grand  Teton,  he's  In  Resources  Manage- 
ment and  Visitor  Protection,  a  euphemism 
"r  L  ranger  cop.  His  «mtory  Is  SlCOOO^res^ 

Through  it  last  year  passed  3.2  mUUon 
visitors  (1972  figures  are  up  30  percent). 

And  vet  a  visit  here  is  the  reaffirmation 
of  nature  untrammeled  despite  the  incur- 
sion of  man  ., 

It  is  bolstered  by  the  tranquility  of  a  raft 
fioat  on  calm  stretches  of  the  Snake  as  it 
winds  through  the  sagebrush  of  the  J»ckwn 
Hole  country  in  this  northwest  nook  of  Wyo- 
ming under  the  serene  granite  of  Mount 
Moran  with  its  year-round  glaciers,  and  the 
other  Tetons.  ,  ...  ^ 

••Through  mistakes  made  in  places  lUte 
Yosemlte."  says  McLaren,  "we've  been  aWe 
to  see  whafs  going  on  and  avoid  them.  For 
instance  Yoeemite  proved  to  aU  parks  that 
people  like  to  have  side  distance  In  camp- 

'^lo  the  same  grounds  at  Signal  Lodge  re- 
main rustic  and  secluded. 
^Vhen  the  ground  Is  denuded,  as  at  String 
Lake,   campers  are   forbidden   and   the    area 
reverts  to  nature. 

■The  hippies."  says  McLaren,  came  In 
with  the  Idea  they  would  stay  aU  summer  and 
forced  the  park  to  lower  camp  stays  from 
30-day  to  14-day  limits  on  one  slte_ 

From  the  window  of  his  small  office  at  the 
Visitor  center.  Robert  Woody  can  see  the 
steam  rising  in  progressively  bigger  pufls^ 
Through  it  a  spray  of  water  jumps  in  spurts 
ever   higher   until    It   reaches   a    summit   of 

At  1  06  pjn..  Old  Faithful  has  erupted. 
lust  as  it  has  every  66  minutes  slncean  In- 
trepid trapper  named  John  Colter,  trying  to 
elude  hostile  Indians,  first  stumbled  upon 
the  gevser  back  in  1810. 

It  is  YeUowstones  most  famous  phenom- 
enon, one  of  3,000  geysers  in  the  park.  A^a 
around  it  has  risen  virtually  ^^^ummer  urban 
community  to  accommodate  the  28,000  dally 
visitors  who  observe  its  regular  gushing. 

Woody  a  tJtU.  slender,  studious-looking 
North  Carolinian,  is  the  ranger  in  charge  of 
the  Old  Faithful  station.  He  has  been  here 
since  last  October. 

••This  park  Is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
wilderness  left  in  the  U.S.A.,"  says  Woody^ 
whose  park  service  has  also  included  the 
Everglades  in  Florida  and  the  ClvU  War 
battlegrounds  of  Vicksburg  and  Antletam. 

"People  coming  here  should  get  away  from 
the  windshield  experience."  Meaning  they 
should  get  off  the  500  miles  of  road  and  onto 
the  1.000  mUes  of  trails.  k.««*« 

Yet  this  also  leads  to  one  of  the  hazaros 
associated  with  national  parks.  One  man  has 
already  been  kUled  by  a  bear  In  YeUowstone 
whUe  camping  at  an  unauthorized  spot. 

"There  Is  a  reluctance  of  people  to  respect 
danger  associated  with  wild  animals,'    says 

Woody 

"They'll  completelv  encircle  a  bull  bison. 
I  can  appreciate  their  enthusiasm,  but  it's 
dangerous."  ,  ^       ,.  , 

For  himself.  Woody  best  appreciates  the 
winter  where  the  snow  gets  so  deep  the 
roads  are  closed  and  the  only  way  into  Old 
Faithful  is  by  oversized  snowmobUee,  caUeO 
snow  coaches. 
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Some  25.000  people  manage  to  get  Into 
the  park's   interior   in  a  winter. 

"With  the  big  push  In  environment  aware- 
ness." he  says,  'people  have  come  to  take  a 
more  appreciative  view  of  parklande.  All 
you've  got  to  do  Is  ride  down  the  highway 
and  see  It." 

In  a  day  of  riding  through  the  park,  along 
the  crest  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  'Vellow- 
stone,  through  the  bubbling  mud  flats,  past 
endless  miles  of  forest  and  meadow,  only  one 
stray  piece  of  paper  was  seen. 

A  ranger  who  spends  all  his  time  here  gets 
an  entirely  different  perspective  of  life. 

"Where  else."  muses  Woody,  "can  you  walk 
outside  the  front  door  and  see  a  herd  of 
elk?  Or  be  late  for  dinner  because  there's 
a  buffalo  grazing  outside  your  vehicle  and 
you  have  to  wait  for  him  to  go  away?" 

Department  of  Interior  film  shown  In  spe- 
cial theaters  surrounding  Old  Faithful  closes 
on  the  following  note: 

"A  complete  natural  experience  Is  what 
Yellowstone  Is  all  about." 

Nature  has  Its  danger  for  man.  Deep  In 
the  Otter  Body  snow  field  under  the  crest  of 
Grand  Teton  lies  a  body  entombed  forever 
because  In  this  country  the  glaciers  cling 
to  the  mountain  all  year  long. 

The  victim  was  one  of  a  party  of  14  moun- 
tain climbers  stranded  during  a  surprise 
Augtist  snowstorm. 

There  Is  a  ranger  force  In  the  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  which  specializes  In  moun- 
tain rescues. 

Last  year  alone,  six  people  were  killed  on 
the  mountain,  three  of  them  while  glissad- 
ing— a  hazardous  form  of  skiing  down  a 
glacier,  without  skis. 

Even  In  the  winter  when  blizzards  buffet 
the  highest  crags,  hardy  souls  brave  the  cli- 
mate In  climbing  attempts. 

"We're  proposing."  says  Glenn  S.  Ever- 
hardt.  "that  110.000  acres  of  our  park  be 
placed  In  the  wilderness  mountain  range." 
Everhardt  Is  Grand  Teton  park  superin- 
tendent. He's  not  consciously  trying  to  deter 
mountain  climbers.  They'll  keep  coming, 
for  the  usual  nonreason.  The  purpose  is  to 
preserve  the  virginal  quality  of  the  land. 

"We  have."  says  Everhardt,  a  good  clean 
park."  And  people  know  It. 

Since  1951.  when  visitor  figures  were  first 
compiled,  the  traffic  has  risen  from  640.000 
to  more  than  three  million  a  year. 

They    have    brought    attendant    pr9blems. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  cars,"  says  Everhardt. 

"Are   we   going  to  continue  construction  of 

roads  and  parking  areas,  or  are  we  going  to 

use  auxiliary  methods,  such  ais  busing?" 

Busing?  Where  man  is  concerned,  some 
problems.   It  seems,  are  universal. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KURT  WEILL.  COM- 
POSER. ON  THE  37TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  HIS  ARRIVAL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
painful  hlstor>'  of  persecution  and  up- 
rooting through  history,  there  are  many 
examples  of  contributions  made  by  tal- 
ented men  and  women  to  the  cultures  of 
their  adopted  lands.  But  there  are  only 
a  few  of  those  whose  creative  resources 
were  of  such  power  that,  like  giants,  they 
were  able  to  straddle  continents — one 
foot  on  European  soil,  the  other  on 
American,  past  and  future  merged  Into 
their  genius.  In  science  one  thinks  of 
Albert  Einstein.  In  music.  Kurt  Weill — 
one  of  this  cotmtry's  most  distinguished 
adopted  sons,  who  first  arrived  in  New 
York  City,  37  years  ago  on  September  10, 
1935 

Considered  by  many  critics  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  theater  composers 
of  this  century,  Weill  collaborated  with 
some  of  the  finest  lyricists  and  poets  ever 


to  write  for  the  musical  theater  of  the 
Western  world— Bertolt  Brecht.  Maxwell 
Anderson.  Paul  Green,  Langston  Hughes, 
Ira  Gershwin,  Ogden  Nash.  Alan  Jay 
Lemer.  His  "Threepermey  Opera  '  is  one 
of  the  most  performed  musical  works  in 
theater  history,  and  few  composers  have 
so  bridged  the  cultures  of  the  old  world 
and  the  new  in  works  ranging  from  musi- 
cal comedies,  operettas,  smd  operas  to 
symphonies,  cantatas,  and  ballets. 

Weill  was  born  on  March  2.  1900.  in 
Germany,  of  distinguished  Jewish  herit- 
age. His  musical  education  was  in  the 
rigorous  classical  tradition,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  30,  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  Germany's  foremost  musicians. 
But  because  his  art  was  in  open  collision 
with  Nazi  ideology,  and  because  of  his 
Jewish  origin,  WeiU  was  forced  to  flee 
overnight  from  Berlin  in  March  1933. 
His  scores  were  publicly  burned  in  front 
of  the  State  opera  house,  and  his  music 
was  harmed  forever  by  the  Third  Reich. 
Together  with  his  wife.  Lotte  Lenya — the 
eminent  interpreter  of  his  songs  and  an 
actress  today  admired  over  much  of  the 
world.  Weill  escaped  to  France.  Two  years 
later,  at  the  invitation  of  Director  Max 
Rinehardt.  who  had  come  to  America  also 
to  escape  the  Nazis,  WeiU  and  Miss  Lenya 
came  to  live  in  the  United  States.  Weill 
spent  the  remaining  15  years  of  his 
life  in  his  adopted  country,  becoming  a 
U.S.  citizen  in  1943  and  making  a  major 
contribution  to  the  American  musical 
theater. 

In  the  years  since  his  death  in  1950, 
Kurt  Weill's  music  has  grown  in  popu- 
larity, and.  indeed,  in  recent  years  his 
genius  and  international  stature  have  be- 
gun to  be  fully  revealed  and  recognized. 
At  the  Kennedy  Center  last  season,  a 
production  of  Weill's  last  work,  "Lost  in 
the  Stars."  a  passionate  protest  against 
racism  enjoyed  troth  critical  and  popular 
acclaim. 

On  October  1  a  new  production  will 
open  at  the  Theatre  DeLys  in  New  York. 
pa>nng  tribute  to  Weill's  life  and  genius. 
In  connection  with  this  production.  "Ber- 
lin To  Broadway  With  Kurt  Weill,"  a 
series  of  commemorations  are  planned, 
with  the  participation  of  Miss  Lenya, 
distinguished  artists  of  the  theater,  the 
Christopher  Street  Association,  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  I  am  honored  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  this  distinguished 
adopted  son  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States  37  years 
age.  

RICH  MINE  OF  SOCIAL  INFORMA- 
TION IN  FILES  OF  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untinimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  report  given  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Broadcasting  Founda- 
tion of  America  by  its  president,  Mr. 
Seymour  N.  Siegel.  who  for  many  years 
was  head  of  New  York  City's  Municipal 
Broadcasting  System. 

Mr.  Siegel  calls  to  our  attention  a  rich 
mine  of  social  information  residing  in 
the  flies  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  These  flies,  which  are  a 
public  record  but  largely  unused,  are  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  as  broadcasters,  in  re- 


newing their  licenses,  conform  with  the 
requirement  known  as  "The  ascertain- 
ment of  community  problems,  needs,  and 
interests." 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Siegel's  report  that 
this  mass  of  information  illuminates 
what  the  public  itself  thinks  our  Nation's 
major  problems  are.  and  by  inference  in 
what  areas  it  demands  governmental  ac- 
tion. These  files  apparently  represent  a 
reflection  of  the  people's  will  and  deserve 
examination  by  policymakers  and  all 
those  who  execute  poUcv. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What's    Wrong    WrrH    Nrw    Tobk? — Broao- 

casters'-Etiview  of  thi  COMMtJNrrT  Thet 

Serve  Provtoes  Potentiall?  Major  Sociai. 

Information  Bonl-s  DrvroEKD 
(By  Seymour  N.  Siegel) 

Within  the  past  several  months.  54  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  stations  In  metro- 
politan New  York  have  been  going  through, 
what  was  for  some,  a  traumatic  process;  li- 
cense renewal  procedures.  Part  of  the  prep- 
aration for  submitting  an  application  for  the 
renewal  of  a  broadcasting  station  license  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
what  Is  known  as  "the  ascertainment  of  com- 
munity problems,  needs  and  interests."  This 
entails  eyeball-to-eyeball  meetings  with  nu- 
merous community  leaders  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  program  decision-makers  at  each 
broadcasting  station.  It  is  ia  FCC-lmpoeed 
requirement  that  station  managers  personally 
meet  with,  and  talk  over  community  prob- 
lems with  leaders  in  education,  medicine, 
law.  the  clergy  and  politics,  as  well  as  social. 
health  and  welfare  agency  managers.  This 
must  be  done  in  the  same  ethnic  mix  which 
is  called  for  by  the  census  tracts. 

It  guarantees  that  the  operators  of  broad- 
casting stations  have  personally  exposed 
themselves  to  the  views  cf  community  leaders 
and  groups,  who  in  turn,  have  at  least  one 
opportunity  in  every  three  years,  to  sensitize 
managers  of  the  electronic  media  to  the  In- 
dividual problems,  needs  and  interests  of 
their  constituencies.  Community  leaders  get 
to  know  at  least  one  decision  maker  at  each 
station  and  presumably  would  call  on  him  or 
her.  if  ever  there  seemed  to  be  a  need  for  air 
time. 

As  a  result  of  these  numerous  personal 
meetings  and  conferences,  each  broadcaster 
draws  up  a  profile  of  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  major  problems  of  New  York  and  the  sur- 
rounding metropolitan  area.  He  then  decides 
what  programs  he  will  present  in  the  next 
three  years  to  meet  these  community  needs 
through  broadcasting.  On  the  basis  of  these 
promises  he  may  get  his  license  to  broadcast 
renewed.  His  promises  are  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny  the  next  time  around,  especially  by 
potentiaUy  competing  citizen  groups.  As  one 
wag  has  put  it  "you  build  yourself  a  box.  and 
the  Commission  nails  you  Into  It." 

This  procedure  must  be  completed  within 
the  immediate  six  months  prior  to  the  date 
to  file  a  renewal  application.  The  first  sev- 
eral months  of  1972  have  been  busy  ones,  in- 
deed, for  New  York  broadcasting  managers, 
who  had  simultaneously  to  mind  the  store, 
and  subject  themselves  to  a  kind  of  masochis- 
tic exercise  when  many  of  the  younger.  mc«* 
activist,  sometimes  self-appointed,  so-called 
community  leaders  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
them  the   benefit   of   their   Ideas. 

Msuiy  of  the  broadcasters  were  happy  to 
have  an  opportunity  for  faoe-to-fSM:e  meet- 
ings with  top  community  figures.  Most  sta- 
tion managers  do  not  live  in  the  city  and  do 
not  vote  there.  Most  of  their  martini  and 
luncheon  time  Is  spent  with  their  peers  and 
with  advertising  agency  people  In  clubs  or 
posh  restaurants  or  at  their  desks.  Dally 
commutation  removes  a  great  many  of  them 
from  the  city's  night  time  life,  and  week 
ends  in  tho  covintry  preclude  getting  a  handle 
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«n  the  core  of  the  city's  problems.  There  U 
2io  a  dSl  "ite  pecking  order  among  the  »ta- 
U^ns  a^d  mos?  broadcasters  feel  that  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  social  and  political  cont^ts 
^th  the  community,  which  their  opposite 
Ambers  on  the  newspaper  side  are  reputed 
^  have.  Most  will  tell  you  they  found  the 
^ertamment  process  aa  exhilarating  experi- 
ence They  learned  something  about  the  nuts 
!^  boltB  of  city  life  and  are  making  de- 
fZimed  efforts  and  good-faith  commitments 
to  help  meet  some  of  these  problems. 

Though  mo6t  of  the  top  level  of  politicians^ 
educates,  professional  men  and  women  and 
S^unlty  leaders  presumably  presented 
wentlcal  views  to  different  station  managers, 
toe  broadcasters  place  varying  values  on  such 
views  and  made  differing  Judgments  on  what 
L  *-^ng  with  New  York.  The  results,  taken 
together  are  a  concentrate  of  urban 
oathology.  As  social  scientists,  the  broad- 
Krs^uld  make  their  surveys  but  the 
auestion  immediately  arises  as  to  how  effec- 
tive broadcasting  could  be  in  'feeting  what 
we    in    many    Instances    essentially    societal 

^"chM^el  2  (WCBS  Television)  for  example, 
considers  that  there  are  15  major  problem 
a?^  in  the  greater  New  York  metropolitan 
community.  With  13  decision  makers  in  the 
station's  management  personally  intervlew- 
lnK  almost  a  thousand  conamunlty  leaders. 
tht  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  flagship 
station  presented  the  f  oUowlng  problem  areas 
in  alphabetical  order,  if  not  In  order  of 
community-expressed  priority. 

1    Arts  and  culture.  The  writer  of  the  sta- 
tion's application  considered  the  problems  of 
the   insi^lng   of   the   vlabUlty   and   survival 
of  the  arts  in  the  face  of  New  York's  repu- 
tation as  a  communications  and  publishing 
capital.   He  considered   the   major  iiatlo^l 
cultural  institutions  in  the  city  and  the  need 
to  strengthen   long-term   financing   of   cul- 
tural institutions.  The  effects  of  crime,  pros- 
titution and  urban  blight  on  the  Broadway 
Theatre    the  public  budget  crunch  and  Its 
effect  on  the  curtailment  of  library  and  mu- 
seum services  and  the   general  lack  of  eco- 
nomic support  for  the  arts  were  emphasl2ied. 
2    Crime    justice   and   penology.   Drug-re- 
lated crimes,  especially   burglary   and  mug- 
ging was  underlined.   The   increase  In  law- 
lessness and  the  growing  acceptance  of  petty 
criminality  and  mounting  violence  la  seen  as 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  police  force.  The  greatest 
frustration  seemed  to  be  the  inability  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with  "crime 
in  the  streets."   The  corruption  of  some  of 
the  police  and  some  public  officials  and  the 
clogging    of    the    courts    were    viewed   with 
deep  concern.  The  failure  to  provide  equal 
Justice  to  the  poor  and  the  existence  of  bru- 
talizing conditions  In  prisons  and  jails  were 
considered  as  failures  of  our  society. 

3.  The  drug  epidemic  seemed  to  be  the 
most  alarming  problem,  as  symptomatic  of 
a  broader  soclal  malaise.  Drug  users  In  the 
school  population  were  held  responsible  for 
downgrading  of  education  received  by  all  of 
the  citizens.  The  drug  traffic  Is  seen  as  per- 
vasive and  destructive  In  its  effect  on  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  citizens.  Likewise  It  Is 
the  facultative  influence  In  the  corruption  of 
police  and  other  public  servants.  Many  com- 
munllv  leaders,  according  to  the  CBS  profile, 
sought  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem  as  a 
medical,  rather  than  a  criminal  problem,  and 
advocated  legalization  of  both  hard  and  soft 
drugs, 

4.  Great  concern  was  expressed  about  prob- 
lems of  the  economy.  Both  business  and  la- 
bor leaders  are  worried  about  competition 
from  abroad  and  the  inability  of  American 
industry  to  match  costs  and  prices  for  im- 
ported goods.  Chronically  high  unemploy- 
ment precludes  utilizing  the  talents  of  youth, 
veterans  and  minorities.  The  inordinate  pow- 
er and  restrictive  policies  of  unions  were  cited 
as  causative  factors.  The  rise  of  consumerism 
Is  perceived  as  meddlesome  and  irresponsible 
by  some  leaders  and  seen  by  others  as  long 
overdue.  Worry  wa-  expressed  by  the  growing 


inefficiency   of   American   industry   and   the 
lack  of  competence  in  the  ©conomy. 

5    The  educational  system  was  a  cause  of 
great  dissatisfaction  as  many  leaders  were  re- 
ported to  have  pointed  to  the  general  societal 
misinterpretation  of  the  nature  of  education 
and  Its  role  in  a  democracy  Many  doubU  were 
expressed  concerning  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion provided  by  the  system.  The  faUure  to 
teach  basic  skills  such  as  reading  and  arith- 
metic   the   failure  to  motivate  students  to 
participate  fully  In  the  life  atyl*  of  the  Amer- 
ican  majority   and   the    rising   tax   costs   of 
education  were  the  basis  of  a  taxpayers  re- 
volt   The  declining  productivity  and  the  in- 
crease of  unionization  of  uachers  were  Items 
of   great   concern.    Educational   bureaucracy 
was  considered   top-heavy  and   debilitating. 
Pollucal  meddling  in  district  school  boards 
has  been  brought  about  by  both  decentrali- 
zation and  not  enough  of  It.  The  faUure  of 
teachers    to   understand    the   life    style    and 
legitimate  aspirations  of  Inner-clty  students 

was  cited. 

The  need  for  more  relevant  vocational, 
educational  emphasis  was  expressed  by 
several  Interviewees,  A  better  relationship 
between  private  and  pubUc  colleges  and  uni- 
versities was  pointed  out  as  a  current  prob- 
lem, 

6,  Ecological  and  environmental  problems 
and  needs  predominated  In  a  group  of  com- 
munity leaders.  Conservation  of  air  quality 
and  water  resources  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  An  immediate  problem  of  con- 
siderable and  growing  Importance  was  the 
matter  of  solid  waste  disposal  The  mounting 
problem  to  balance  energy  generating  with 
consumer  needs  received  a  high  priority.  The 
development  of  manufacttiring  and  transport 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  less  de- 
struction of  natural  resources  was  given  more 
than  passing  attention  Conservation  effects 
In  preserving  wetlands,  seashore  and  green 
belts  around  the  metropoUtan  area  were  ob- 
jectives of  general  concern. 

7.  In  the  area  of  government  and  pc^ltlcs 
there  was  universal  concern  for  how  the 
structure  and  financing  of  the  system  affect 
Individuals.  The  confUcts  of  Interest  between 
city  and  state,  ambiguities  of  Federal  juris- 
diction In  urban  areas,  relationships  between 
the  inner  city  and  the  suburbs  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  political  parties  to  government 
and  the  citizen  appeared  to  be  a  source  of 
considerable  concern. 

A  lack  of  parity  in  financing  and  Influence 
among  the  political  parties,  their  frequent 
failure  to  delineate  Issues  or  to  field  the 
best  qualified  candidates  with  a  vision  ex- 
tending beyond  personal  or  parochial,  polit- 
ical or  patronage  considerations,  were  the 
concern  of  most  good  government  people. 

The  ostensible  lack  of  commtmlcatlon  and 
coordination  among  the  1400  disparate  politi- 
cal entitles  in  the  region  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  regional  plannmg  was  highlighted 
as  an  outstanding  need. 

The  mounting  costs  of  government,  espe- 
claUy  due  to  union  pressures,  was  the  basis 
of  considerable  concern.  New  York  City's 
Pension  Plans  were  described  as  highly  in- 
fiatlouarv  and  unduly  burdensome  on  the 
taxpayers.  Inadequate  budgetary  controls 
over  city  expenditures  and  resultant  poor 
planning  was  frequently  mentioned  A  great 
manv  leaders  called  for  local  government  and 
political  parties  alike,  to  become  more  re- 
sponsive, more  accessible  and  more  account- 
able. , 

A  need  for  campaign-spending  reform, 
financial  disclosure  laws  and  strong  conflict- 
of-interest  statutes  was  forcefuUy  mentioned 
Coordination  at  aU  government  levels  was  In- 
dicated frequently  as  a  matter  of  concern 
and  new  watchdog  structtires  were  called  for. 
New  Independent  agencies  were  suggested  to 
perform  the  investigative  function  of  regula- 
tory agencies  and  to  monitor  government 
spending. 

8.  In  the  field  of  pubUc  health,  grave  con- 
cern was  expressed  that,  despite  the  much 
vaunted  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 


scientific  research,  its  record  in  the  deUvery 
of   health   care   and   medical   services   to   Its 
citizens  rank  far  below  that  of  many  other 
Industrial  nations.  In  the  inner  cities,  the 
infant  survival  rate  seems  to  be  far  below 
national  averages  and  dlaeaae  rates  and  the 
avaUablllty  of  health  services  are  likewise  be- 
low average,  WhUe  attention  is  being  paid  to 
dramatic   surgical    techniques,   such   condi- 
tions  as   poor   nutrition,   inadequate   dental 
care,   preventive   medicine,   venereal   disease, 
sickle  cell  anemia  and  lead  poisoning  go  al- 
most unnoticed.   The  high  cost  of  medical 
services  as  well  as  the  lack  of  availability  of 
hospitals,    clinics   or    private    care    In    many 
areas  was  reiaarked  upon.  There  Is  a  short- 
age of  funds  and  personnel  for  the  care  of 
the   mentally    Ul,    the   retarded,    the   handi- 
capped, the  aged  and  those  with  long  term 
illnesses   Abortion  reform  laws  have  already 
over-burdened  the  hospital  system  and  the 
costs  of  abortion  must  be  reduced.  The  short- 
age  of    physicians,    nurses    and   paraprofes- 
sionals  as  well  as  the  lack  of  support  of  bio- 
medical research,  are  important  problems. 

9.  Housing  was  perceived  as  a  major  prob- 
lem throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  Low 
and  middle  income  housing  seems  to  be  lii 
chronic  short  supply.  The  pressures  of  pec- 
ulation, the  exodus  to  the  suburbs  and  the 
failure  of  the  city  to  establish  an  effective 
program    to    hold    back    deterioration    were 
cited   as   important.   Concern    was   expressed 
over    the    rent    strike    movement    and    the 
radicallzation  of  residents  of  upper  income. 
The     unionization     of     service     employees, 
mounting  real  estate  taxes  and  tenant  dis- 
affection,  all   play   a  role   In  the   increasing 
abandonment  of  existing  housing  by  land- 
lords seeking  dealrable  return   on  their   in- 
vestments. Fear  of  low-Income  public  hous. 
ing  and  restrictive  zoning  practices  are  fac- 
tors Inhibiting  new  housng  outside  the  city 
The  lack  of  overall  housing  policy  for  the 
city   and    the   region,   a    need    to   reconsider 
zoning   policy,   to   inhibit   unplanned    urban 
sprawl,  to  break  down  de  facto  segregation  In 
the   suburbs,    to  provide   adequate   hotistng 
for  the  elderly,  all   were  seen  to  have  high 
priority. 

10.  Welfare  and  poverty  were  recognized  as 
critical  problems.  The  Inability  of  the  city  to 
sustain  the  enormous  burden  of  welfare  costs 
laid  upon  it  and  the  negative  effect  on  the 
city's  ability  to  deliver  other  services  all  em- 
phasized the  need  to  transfer  the  coet  of 
welfare  as  a  national  problem  to  the  Federal 
government. 

11  Race  relations  seem  to  be  the  single 
most  Important  problem  facing  the  metro- 
politan area  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
growing  polarization  among  the  races  due  to 
the  rise  of  the  level  of  expectations  on  the 
part  of  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlc&ns  in  the  late 
Sixties  which  was  not  matched  by  rapid 
enough  change,  was  pointed  to  as  the  cause. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  mentioned  by  many 
leaders  as  having  diverted  both  funds  and 
attention  from  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
The  nation  as  a  whole  and  Its  Individual  citi- 
zens lack  a  sense  erf  long  term  commitment 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  according  to 
many  community  leaders. 

Tightened  economic  conditions  have 
brought  about  evidence  of  White  backlash 
because  of  the  seeming  upward  movement  of 
minority  groups  which,  sonae  conununlty 
leaders  said,  were  apparently  receiving  pref- 
erential treatment.  The  need  for  a  greater 
understanding  by  one  group  with  another 
was  called  for  Specific  Issues  such  as  busing, 
scatterslte  housing  and  one  acre  zoning  all 
seemed  to  have  a  racial  component 

12.  The  panel  generally  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city. 
City  life  was  described  as  abrasive,  gracelees 
and  alienated.  The  apathy  of  individuals  or 
groups  toward  the  needs  of  other  segments 
of  the  society  was  remarked  upon.  The  break- 
down of  moral  and  ethical  values  and  the  in- 
ability of  citizens  to  cope  with  change  were 
Items  of  some  import.  Some  leaden  spoke  of 
the   necessity   to  counteract  what   they   de- 
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scribed  aa  a  growing  parochialism  and  lacla- 
tlonlam.  They  called  for  a  development  of  the 
awareness  of  the  global  nature  of  certain 
problems,  and  of  a  world  outside,  consistent 
with  New  York's  Increasing  role  as  an  Inter- 
national center.  There  was  widespread  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  develop  leadership  at 
the  community  level  to  re-connect  people 
with  the  Institutions  which  shape  their  lives 
and  to  work  toward  the  empowerment  of  the 
powerless. 

13  With  an  uncertain  economy,  the  need 
for  increased  governmental  services,  the  bur- 
den of  welfare  and  the  rising  coets  In  educa- 
tion, taxation  was  perceived  as  a  major  prob- 
lem Local  taxation  sources,  chiefly  the  prop- 
erty tax.  and  the  sales  tax  seemed  to  be  cloee 
to  their  limits.  Revenue  sharing  by  the  fed- 
eral government  was  felt  to  be  esaentlal  Spe- 
cific tax  retorms  to  close  tax  loop  holes  and 
to  do  away  with  regressive  taxes  and  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  for  the  elderly  and  for  those 
who  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  higher 
education  was  called  for.  Concern  was  ex- 
pressed over  the  effect  of  recent  court  deci- 
sions declaring  local  property  taxes  uncon- 
stitutional when  they  result  In  inequality  In 
the  educational  system.  The  efficacy  of  alter- 
native revenue  producing  systems  such  as  off- 
track  betting  and  city  lotteries  was  ques- 
tioned. ^  , 

14  The  need  for  a  coordinated  system  of 
transportation  was  cited  by  many.  Inade- 
quacy of  service,  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment had  an  adverse  effect  on  mass  transit 
and  was  considered  to  present  a  major  prob- 
lem Increased  fares  and  the  defeat  of  the 
New  York  State  Bond  Issue  generates  the  ne- 
cessity to  find  alternates  to  use  as  a  support 
of  mass  transit.  Other  problems  came  to  the 
fore  including  airport  ground  travel  Inade- 
quacies, air  traffic  control  and  the  necessity 
to  solve  the  4th  Jet  port  dilemma,  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  New  York  waterfront. 

15  The  liberalization  of  New  York's  Divorce 
laws  the  effect  of  abortion  reform  changes 
and  attltudee  toward  the  historical  rcrie  of 
the  sexes,  particularly  among  the  young,  and 
the  increased  activity  of  the  Womens'  Libera- 
tion movement  have  all  tended  to  Increase 
the  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  re-examin- 
ing the  status  en  women  in  the  society.  Com- 
munity leaders  mentioned  the  necessity  for 
assuring  equalltv  of  employment  opportunity 
for  women,  of  increasing  day  care  facilities 
and  for  working  toward  the  greater  partici- 
pation of  women  In  public  life. 

Channel  4  (WNBC-TV)  interviewed  only 
about  350  Community  Leaders,  but  In  addi- 
tion emploved  the  R.  H.  Bruskln  Associates 
of  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey  to  conduct  a 
survey  among  the  public,  seeking  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  problem  was  very  serious, 
serious  or  no  problem  at  all.  The  research 
firm  set  forth  the  following  categories  of 
problems  from  which  a  statistical  sample  of 
residents  of  the  meUopoUtan  area  made 
choices : 

1.  Vietnam. 

2.  Air  pollution. 

3.  Conser-vatlon  of  natural  resources. 

4  Taxes. 

5  Safety  In  the  streets. 

6.  Care  of  the  aged. 

7.  Community  health  problems. 

8.  Rent  control. 

9.  Welfare  programs. 

10.  Drugs  In  the  schools. 

11.  Quality  of  education. 

12.  Adoption  and  foster  care. 

13.  Consumer  Information  and  protection. 

14.  Employment. 

15.  Womens'  rights. 

16.  Gun  control. 

17.  Juvenile  crime  and  vandalism. 

18.  Non-violent  protests. 

19.  Union  wage  demands. 

20.  Television  sen-Ice. 

21.  Strikes  by   public  employees. 

22  Cost  of  medlcfU  and  hospital  care. 

23  Rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts. 
34    Acceptance  of  Puerto  Rlcans. 

26.  Pornography  and  obscenity. 


and 


26.  Cooperatton  In  city  a|i(l  local  govern- 
ment. 

27.  Noise  p>ollutlon. 

28.  Urban  and  regional  planning. 

29.  Pollution  control. 

30.  Ghetto  living  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  station's  ascertainment 
efforts,  the  following  local,  national  and  In- 
ternational problems  seem  to  be  of  the  great- 
est concern  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
public  served  by  Channel  4. 

1.  In  the  field  of  narcotics,  the  control  of 
drug  traffic,  drugs  In  the  schools,  rehabilita- 
tion of  narcotic  addicts  and  the  use  of  msurl- 
huana  were  all  considered  top  priority. 

2.  In  the  field  of  urban  and  regional  plan- 
ning. Items  such  as  transportation,  munic- 
ipal services,  city,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment relationships  were  picked. 

3.  In  the  area  of  crime.  Juvenile  vandalism, 
violence,  safety  in  the  streets,  organized 
crime,  gun  control  and  the  possession  of  ex- 
plosives VI ere  mentioned. 

4.  In  the  field  of  health  and  welfare,  ris- 
ing medical  and  hospital  oosts,  care  of  the 
aged,  welfare  programs,  consumer  informa- 
tion and  protection,  were  highlighted. 

5.  In  the  area  of  ecology  and  the  environ- 
ment, the  pollution  of  air.  water  and  noise, 
the  disposal  of  garbage  and  waste  and  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  were  em- 
phasized. 

6.  In  the  field  of  the  economy,  the  lack  of 
Job  opportunities  and  unemployment,  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  and  tases  were  the  Items 
to  watch. 

7.  Costs  of  education.  Its  quality  and  the 
lack  of  facilities  took  most  attention  In  gen- 
eral. 

8.  In  the  field  of  housing,  the  lack  of  pub- 
lic housing,  continued  existence  of  ghetto 
conditions  as  well  as  Increased  rentals  were 
the  major  concerns  examined  In  the  survey. 

9.  Minority  employment  and  business  op- 
portunities, the  very  acceptance  of  minorities, 
equal  rights,  and  minority  Identities  all  came 
up  In  problems  having  to  do  with  race  or 
ethnic  divisions. 

10.  Insofar  as  Southeast  Asia  is  concerned 
the  conflict  In  Laos.  Cambodia  and  Vietnam 
as  well  as  the  prisoners  of  war  Issue  and  the 
problems  of  returning  veterans  were  all 
mentioned. 

Channel  4  in  Its  program  proposals  to  meet 
all  of  these  problems  remains,  wedded  to  the 
more  traditional  program  breakdown  which 
was  required  tn  renewal  applications  of  past 
years. 

NBC's  proposals  to  meet  community  prob- 
lems were  In  the  areas  of  public  affairs.  In- 
structional programming,  agricultural,  and 
religious  programming. 

In  the  public  affairs  sector  WNBC-TV  will 
continue  to  present  "Open  Circuit",  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Human 
Rights  Commission.  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton. 
There  wUl  continue  to  be  presented  "Man  in 
Office",  "Direct  Line".  "Speaking  Freely". 
"Station  to  Station",  and  "Not  for  Women 
Only",  and  the  station  will  continue  to  pre- 
sent documentaries  and  network  originations 
such  as  "Meet  the  Press",  "Today",  "Com- 
ment" and  "Chronology". 

In  the  educational  or  Instructional  area 
the  program  proposals  to  meet  community 
needs  Include  "Library  Liona"  (The  New 
York  Public  Library).  "Zoorama"  (in  cooper- 
ation with  the  San  Diego  Zoo).  "See  for 
Yourself"  a  children's  program  (using  the 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education  as  the  con- 
sultant) .  "Take  a  Giant  Step".  "Mr.  Wizard", 
and  "Watch  your  Child". 

To  meet  the  needs  of  agricultural  viewers. 
"Across  the  Fence",  offered  Saturday  morn- 
ings, and  "Agriculture  U£.A."  produced  by 
the  NBC  station  m  Los  Angeles  will  be  offered. 

In  the  religious  field  "TV  Sunday  School", 
"TV  Hebrew  School",  "The  Maryknoll  World", 
and  "From  Now  on"  are  designed  to  meet 
these  needs. 

At  Channel  7  (WABC-TV)  about  thirty- 
two  executives  Interviewed  community 
leaders.    Everyone    from   the   Vice-President 


and  General  Manager  to  Account  Executive* 
were  Involved  in  meeting  with  some  37i 
leaders.  In  addition  a  p>er8onal  Interview  sur- 
vey  was  commissioned  by  a  research  orga. 
nlzatlon.  community  affairs  luncheons  with 
civic,  governmental  and  minority  leaders 
were  held,  and  numerous  letters  were  sent 
to  a  cross  section  of  community  leaden. 
Furthermore,  requests  were  made  on  the  atr 
to  viewers  asking  that  they  Inform  the  st«. 
tlon  of  community  problems  of  concern. 
WABC-TV  also  pointed  out  In  Its  applica- 
tion that  personnel  in  the  station  were  mem- 
bers of  local  organizations  and  professional 
groups.  The  station  also  made  an  intense 
analysis  of  mall  and  telephone  calls  from 
viewers. 

Local  problems  in  order  of  priority  were 
Identified  by  Channel  7  as: 

1.  Crime. 

2.  Housing. 

3.  Drugs. 

4.  Education. 

5.  Unemployment. 

6.  Transportation. 

7.  Racism. 

8.  Taxes. 

9.  Money. 

10.  Welfare. 

11.  The  environment. 
State   problems   Included  again,   In  order 

of  priority: 

1.  Finances  and  Taxes. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Welfare. 

4.  Crime. 

5.  The  relationship  between  state  and  city. 

6.  Revenue-sharing. 

7.  Drugs. 

8.  Housing. 

9.  Mass  Transit. 

10.  Uuemplojrment. 

11.  Discrimination  and  rahlBm. 

12.  Urban  affairs. 
National  problems  was  headed  by: 

1.  The  Vietnam  War. 

2.  New  priorities 

3.  Welfare. 

4.  The  economy. 

5.  Revenue-sharing. 

6.  Racism. 

7.  Urban  affairs. 

8.  Unemployment. 

9.  Crime. 

10.  Education. 

11.  Drug  abuse. 

12.  The  credibility  gap. 
Responses  from  BlEu:ks  and  Puerto  Rlcan 

leaders  were  analyzed  sei>arately.  and  sig- 
nificant differences  in  emphasis  seemed  to  be 
apparent.  These  leaders  agreed  that  crime, 
drugs,  housing,  education,  unemployment 
and  poverty  were  the  most  important  prob- 
lems In  the  metropolitan  area.  White  leaders, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  these  could  be 
solved  with  additional  resources,  mainly, 
money.  White  leaders  emphasized  revenue- 
sharing  at  State  and  National  levels  and 
stressed  the  need  for  "reorientation  of  our 
priorities".  The  minority  leaders  character- 
ized the  Important  problems  as  crime,  hous- 
ing, drugs,  education,  unemployment  and 
poverty  as  surfsice  manifeatatlons  of  basic 
and  Insidious  problems  of  racism.  "The  Sys- 
tem" Is  exclusionary  and  exploitive.  Minority 
distrust  explains  concerted  drives  toward 
"community  control"  of  schools,  welfare  pro- 
grams and  other  essential  services.  The  more 
moderate,  pleaded  for  the  establishment  "to 
give  us  the  resources  but  let  us  do  It  our- 
selves". Among  the  militants,  the  statement 
became  a  demand  "to  rectify  historical 
grievances"  and  to  do  It  now.  The  overriding 
concern  of  inner-clty  groupe  revealed  a  deep 
feeling  about  the  problems  of  the  deterio- 
rating urban  ghettos.  Including  crime,  hous- 
ing, drugs,  education,  unemployment  and 
racism.  They  feel  they  are  underrepresented 
and  outvoted  In  state  legislatures. 

Insofar  as  the  perception  of  National  prob- 
lems are  concerned,  the  most  basic  concern 
was  the  Vietnam  War.  The  need  for  new 
priorities,  welfare,  the  economy,  and  revenue 
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.hanng  are  almost  equally  vehement  In  the 
•»r»rB<ialon  of  these  leaders. 
•^The  P^n  of  1971.  Herbert  Kay  R*»«««b 
inf  conducted  a  survey  of  the  genera^  public 
or  WABC-TV  where  some  2200  adulM  who 
IL  18  years  or  older,  and  were  heads  of 
^^^eiolds.  were  offered  a  I'"  of  31  prob- 
lems from  which  to  choose  what  were    espe- 

'^''irrn^i'rprSlllty  ««nple  wa.  em- 
Dloved  and  the  ethnic  mix  approximated  the 
Census'  For  example  9  To  were  German  Amer- 
S  8-c  were  Puerto  Rlcans,  12.  were  Irish 
Scans.  16%  were  Italian  American.  13-^ 
^4  Jewish.  3^c  were  Polish  Americans  and 
sA  were  none  of  these.  The  most  important 
national  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of 
^he  ethnic  groups  were  listed  as  the  Vietnam 
war  inflat^n  and  the  co«t  of  "vlng.  drugs 
Tnd  narcotics,  race  relations,  crime  in  the 
streets  and  unemployment. 

Inflation  and  the  cost  of  living  ^-ere  men- 
tioned most  frequently  by  those  least  likely 
to  suffer  from  its  effects.  Wh  "es  and  college 
graduates  singled  this  out  more  often  than 
non-whites  or  persons  of  lesser  education. 

The  most  important  state  problems  were 
listed  as  taxes,  drugs,  crime  In  the  streets, 
and  the  high  costs  and  abuses  of  welfare 
followed  by  unemployment,  pollution,  race 
relations,  corrupt  politicians,  and  other 
social  problems 

In  New  York  City,  drugs  are  most  fre- 
quently mentioned,  followed  by  crime  In  the 
streets  and  taxes.  Most  pressing  problem  to 
the  white  sample  were  taxes. 

Insofar  as  local  area  problems  were  con- 
cerned drugs,  dope,  crime  In  the  streets, 
high  uxes  and  other  social  welfare  prob- 
lems were  mentioned. 

An  interesting  subdivision  of  the  study 
was  a  section  devoted  to  the  public  reaction 
to  government  services.  The  public  was  asked 
whether  or  not  the  government  was  doing 
a  Job  well,  pooriy  or  didn't  know.  The  most 
negative  public  response  was  In  the  areas 
of  welfare  recreation  for  teen-agers,  old-age 
care  recreation  for  the  elderiy.  the  courts 
public  schools,  parking  facilities.  Jails  and 
subwavs  and  buses. 

In  New  York  City,  only  flre-flghtlng  and 
parks  and  museums  were  considered  by  this 
sample  as  being  handled  well  by  the  mu- 
nlclpalltv. 

WABC's    profile    of    the    area's    problems 
contains    considerable    dramatic    hyperbole. 
"Local  governments  are  experiencing  grow- 
ing inabilities  to  fund  necessary  basic  serv- 
ices locallv".   says   the   report.    "Services   In 
general  have  deteriorated  markedly  and  there 
seems  to  be   a   pervasive   attitude   that  the 
quail tv  of  life  has  declined  significantly    All 
major'areas  of  life  seem  to  be  affected.  Edu- 
cational levels  In  the  area  schools  continue  to 
drop  at  a  disturbing  rate.  Unemplo\-ment  re- 
mains high.  Drug  abuse  Is  reaching  epidemic 
proportions.  Housing  Is  shockingly  and  dlf- 
eracefully    Inadequate.    Crime,    much   of   It 
drug  related,  continues  to  Increase.  There's 
an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  dis- 
sident groups  to  consciously  ignore  the  or- 
derly process  of  lawful  behavior.  Mass  trans- 
portation is  Inadequate  and  what  exists  is 
far  from  acceptable". 

"Pollution,  particularly,  air  pollution  Is  a 
serious  problem  In  the  metropolitan  area. 
Area  welfare  rolls  are  rising  at  an  alarming 
rate  Health  care  for  many  residents,  particu- 
larly the  poor  and  mentally  ill  are  shame- 
fully Inadequate.  Tensions  persist  among 
area  minorities.  Corruption  has  been  dis- 
covered in  several  sectors  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment. All  these  problems  continue  to 
affect  the  people  residing  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area". 

The  basic  theme  which  permeates  the 
thinking  of  persons  from  all  levels  of  society 
concerns  "the  quality  of  life".  In  these  dif- 
ficult times,  fundamental  soul-searching  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  place  and  many  people 
are  asking  the  questions  "Where  are  we?" 
"Where  are  we  going?"  "Why?" 


Significantly  the  answers  are  often  bMed 
on  phlloeophlc«il  considerations  and  are 
articulated  most  often  as  a  need  "to  re- 
organize our  priorities  as  a  nation,  as  a  state, 
as  a  city  and  as  individuals".  Specific  prob- 
lems such  as  crime,  drugs,  unemployment 
and  housing  are  viewed  merely  as  sympto- 
matic of  a  far  deeper  Ulness 

"As  a  practical  matter  it  Is  visible  symp- 
toms with  which  we  must  often  deal,  but 
m  doing  so,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  interrelated  to.  and  are 
part  of  an  overall  and  more  basic  malaise 

Insofar  as  drugs  are  concerned,  this  is  a 
two-fold  problem.  The  first  aspect  is  drug 
abuse,  and  the  effects  on  the  individual.  The 
other  dimension  Is  the  resultant  criminal 
actlvltyy  of  addicts  desperately  in  "*«*  of 
substantial  sums  to  support  their  habit.  "The 
New  York  City  area  has  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  drug  capital  of  the  coun- 

try" 

•"The  Federal  Btireau  of  Narcotics  estimates 
that  thefts  for  Illicit  drugs  reach  billions  of 
dollars  a  year.  The  solution  to  various  di- 
mensions of  the  drug  problem  must  be  found 
and  implemented  soon  as  the  price  for  our 
failure  both  In  terms  of  htmian  suffering 
and  in  crimes  committed  by  drug  users  Is  too 
high  to  continue  paying  for  It". 

"The  cost  of  eliminating  slums  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  burden",  but  rather  as  an 
investment  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
the  people  of  the  community.  In  view  of  the 
dissension  among  federal,  state  and  city 
housing  administrators,  the  enormous  com- 
plexltv  of  the  problem  and  the  economics  of 
residential  construction  in  New  York,  "the 
housing  situation  vrill  undoubtedly  get  worse 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  before 
it  gets  better",  says  the  WABC  report. 

"Insofar  as  education  Is  concerned,  the 
problems  of  the  educational  system  must  be 
solved  If  the  future  of  our  society  is  not  to 
be  jeopardized".  Even  more  energy  must  be 
expended  In  coping  and  remedying  the  de- 
fects in  the  areas  of  our  educational  systems. 
"The  old  method  of  running  transportation 
systems  In  greater  New  York  are  not  work- 
ing and  new  ways  wUl  have  to  be  found  to 
keep  mass  transportation  and  people  on  the 

In  urban  areas  fear  for  ones  own  personal 
safetv  has  become  virtually  a  way  of  life.  The 
same"  fear  Is  reaching  out  into  suburban 
areas.  "Crime  knows  no  geographical  bound- 
aries." -, 

The  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  New 
York  Cltv  area  (67"^  for  whites,  and  7.6 ^c 
for  blacks)  Is  considered  very  serious  Indeed^ 
It  13  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  570.000 
lobs  at  the  three  levels  of  government  Include 
an  increase  of  160,000  government  Jobs  since 
1960  The  salary  scales  for  municipal  em- 
ployees in  New  York  City  have  reached  or 
surpassed  their  equivalence  in  private  Indus- 
try, according  to  the  survey. 

The  funding  and  taxation  available  to  local 
government  is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  bUls. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  local,  state,  and  gov- 
ernment taxes  will  go  higher,  but  the  big 
question  is  how  this  Is  spent.  The  essential 
challenge  of  government  Is  to  determine  the 
priorities  In  the  spending  of  money. 

In  order  to  clean  the  streams,  get  pure 
drinking  water,  freshen  the  air.  and  dispose 
of  the  trash,  $10,000,000  wUl  be  needed  in  the 
m  the  next  tvi-enty  years  which  means  $25 
for  each  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  region. 
Racial  issues  are  obviously  of  consider- 
able concern.  "Equality  per  se  does  not  now 
exist  in  the  metropolitan  area".  HostUlty  and 
bitterness  toward  whites  predictably  foUows 
Increasing  mUltancy  Is  seen  from  increasing 
numbers  of  black  leaders. 

"Much  needs  to  be  done  by  men  of  good 
will  to  rectify  real  Injustices".  The  process  of 
changing  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  is  a 
long  and  difficult  one.  Society  must  change 
the^  actions  and  outward  manifestation  of 
human  prejudice  wherever  possible  by  exam- 
ple, normal  suasion  and  the  enforcement  of 
law. 


The  financial  drain  of  welfare  payments 
ocntlnues  to  be  a  major  budgetary  problem 
for  both  state  and  New  York  City  The  prob- 
lem Is  a  growing  one  and  solutions  must  be 
found. 

"The  centralization  and  creaUon  of  super 
agencies  have  resulted  in  deterioration  Inso- 
far as  the  response  of  government  is  con- 
cerned" Increasing  cyiUclsm  by  the  public 
toward  government  Is  an  obvious  phenom- 
enon. ^  ., 

"The  Vietnam  War  has  long  been  a  di- 
visive force  In  the  community". 

Inflation  in  the  New  York  area  has  ex- 
ceeded the  national  average  The  wage  earner 
IS  squeezed  and  sees  "no  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel". 

The  WABC  report  points  out  that  outward 
migration  Is  not  new  and  population  move- 
ments from  the  Inner  city  to  the  suburbs 
seems   to  have  leveled   off    The   Kerner   re- 
port   on    civil    disorders    warned    about    two 
Americas.  The  City  Is  becoming  Black  and 
suburbia    becoming    predominantly   White' 
"New  York  City",  says  the  report.  "Is  rap- 
Idly  becoming   the   haven   of   the  very   rich 
and  the  very  poor.  There  is  no  denying  that 
much  business  Is  moving  out.  adding  to  the 
city's   unemplovment    problem".    Middle    In- 
come   residents    face    soaring    rents,    rising 
transportation  costs,  increased  taxes  of  all 
types,  air  and  water  pollution,  and  a  grow- 
ing  crime   rate    .    .    .    'more   than    a   million 
on  welfare  at  the  present  time,  and  lu  cost 
Is  a  growing  burden". 

"Traffic  throttles  city  life.  Mass  transpor- 
tation is  inadequate  and  getting  worse.  Drug 
abuse  and  the  resultant  increase  in  crimes 
have  driven  citizens  out  of  the  city  limits. 
Serious  defects  in  urban  educational  sys- 
tems cause  consternation  among  clty-dwell- 
ing  parents.  The  way  of  life  is  the  product 
of  industrialization  and  consequent  urbani- 
zation of  our  society.  Urban  life  Is  unques- 
tionably underg olft'r «  period  of  neglect". 

WNEW-TV  (Channel  51  authorized  a  gen- 
eral survev  bv  the  Opinion  Research  Cor- 
poration of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  This  was 
a  telephone  interview  type  of  survey  Involv- 
ing 2000  Individuals  in  18  counties.  The  re- 
sults of  public  choice  almost  mcnotonlze 
what  community  leaders  have  been  saying  to 
other  stations 

"Hard    drugs     are     moving    to    the    sub- 
urbs   .    .       There   is   too   much   drug   abuse 
.  Drugs  force  children  to  steal  .  .      There 
is  too  much  drug  addiction  In  the  area. 

Increase  In  crime  and  a  lot  of  robberies, 
robbing  and  mugging,  breaking  Into  peo- 
ple's homes.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  burglaries  In  the 
area  were  all  underlined. 

Taxes  are  too  high  .  Property  and 
school  taxes  altogether  too  high  .  .  .  Tax- 
ation Is  not  fair  to  those  who  have  no  chU- 
dren  in  school  .  •  . 

Schools  are  crowded.  Not  enough  money  is 
a^-allable  to  spend  on  education:   too  many 
schools  for  the  amount  of  people  and  they 
want  more.  A  split  seoslon  in  High  School  Is 
still  not  big  enough  to  handle  all  the  chil- 
dren. The  improvement  of  schools  Is  an  Im- 
portant need:   financial  aid  to  schools  and 
school  finances  are  matters  of  great  concern. 
Housing    has    beconie    a    problem    among 
middle  class  people.  The  high  rents  In  ^>art- 
ments  generally,  and  there  Is  the  complaint 
that    there    Is    plenty    of    housing    for   low- 
Income  famUles  but  not  sufficient  housing 
for  middle  and  high  Income  families. 

Insofar  as  air  and  water  pollution  Is  con- 
cerned, the  water  Is  getting  more  and  more 
polluted  .  .  .  There  is  contaminated  water 
and  It  tastes  disgusting  .  .  .  Water  pollution 
and  the  damp  burning  of  refuse  la  a  pair  of 
ecological  problems  which  bother  the  pub- 
lic 

Public  transportation  Is  sadly  lacking 
where  there  are  no  trains  or  buses.  Trans- 
portation- needs  without  an  automobUe 
leaves  people  lost. 
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Garbage  collection  and  sanitation  pick-ups 
are  not  carried  out  neatly.  There  are  In- 
adequate facllltlee,  the  lack  o(  cleaixllnese, 
and  there  Is  the  general  criticism  that  the 
Sanitation  Department  Is  not  doing  its  Job. 
Unemployment,  police  protection,  the  high 
co6t  of  living,  and  racial  problems  as  well  as 
the  high  cost  of  renting,  local  government 
and  the  need  for  better  administration  and 
the  elimination  of  political  corruption  are  all 
mentioned. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  these  various 
problems  are  going  to  get  better,  or  get  worse, 
or  stay  the  same.  In  almoet  all  cases  the 
majority  of  respondents  felt  that  the  prob- 
lems were  going  to  get  worse. 

A  subdivision  of  a  survey  was  devoted  to 
youth  and  young  people  who  are  In  grade 
school  and  high  school.  Among  these  very 
young,  the  top  5  problems  were  drugs,  pollu- 
tion, crime,  trafflc  problems  and  recreation. 
WNEW's  community  leaders  survey  in- 
volved some  761  leaders  from  27  counties. 

WNEW-TV  set  forth  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
frtiratlve  computer-generated  tables  by  vari- 
ous breakdowns.  In  essence,  the  application 
Is  a  veritable  statistical  abstract.  There  are 
41  tables  and  all  sorts  of  combinations  and 
permutations.  In  a  way  these  are  ponderous 
sets  of  figures  which  delineate  concerns  along 
demographic  dimensions,  but  provide  ex- 
tremely valuable  comparisons. 

The  most  serious  local  problems  accord- 
ing to  the  WNEW  community  leader  survey, 
are  the  economy,  drugs,  crime,  housing,  ed- 
ucation, government  youth,  transpwrtatlon. 
ethnic  problems,  growth,  apathy,  welf2ire. 
health,  communication  and  ecology. 

Economy  Is  the  number  one  problem,  and 
ranks  well  above  the  average,  with  Blacks 
and  at  the  local  government  level.  Drugs 
are  a  slgnlflcant  concern  to  females,  Blacks 
and  Spanish-speaking  communities.  Crime  Is 
the  miijor  concern  of  governmental  leaders 
at  all  levels.  Housing  Is  a  major  concern  of 
Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  Education  Is  a 
major  concern  of  Puerto  Rlcans.  The  writer 
of  the  WNEW  application  emphasizes  that 
the  mounting  drug  problem  compounded 
by  Its  move  to  the  suburbs  and  the  ever- 
Increasing  crime  rate  are  the  major  concerns 
of  the  people  and  their  community  leaders. 
For  the  community  leaders,  the  economy 
dominates  all  other  considerations.  The  third 
ranking  most  serious  local  problem  for  the 
general  public  Is  taxes — too  many  and  too 
high — and    the   tax   structure. 

On  problems  at  the  state  level,  there's  a 
unanimity  of  thought  on  the  most  important 
problems  and  needs.  Taxes  are  too  high— 
they  are  a  major  concern  involved  with  the 
economy  The  lack  of  funds  aiid  the  plague 
of  fiscal  problems  which  present  a  financial 
conflict  to  government  is  a  big  frustration. 
Drugs,  and  crime,  along  with  en\-lronmental 
protection,  public  transportation,  and  schools 
stack  up  as  major  Issues  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. Women  leaders  view  problems  of  housing, 
welfare  and  health  as  far  more  pressing  State 
problems  than  male  leaders. 

On  the  National  level,  the  War.  of  course, 
is  the  major  issue  The  economy  and  inflation 
rates  second. 

WNEW-TV  proposes  to  meet  most  of  these 
problems  through  the  presentation  of  "Afid- 
day  Live"  where  the  general  manager  of  the 
station  appears  regularly.  There  is  a  monthly 
program  entitled,  "Alternatives". 

WNEW  will  continue  to  offer  "Wonder- 
ama".  the  "David  Suskind  Show",  and  "You, 
The  Citizen",  a  monthly  special. 

With  regard  to  the  radio  stations  operating 
In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  the 
community  surveys  reflect  almost  a  uni- 
formity of  common  concern.  A  wide  range  of 
problems  exist  which  are  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  crime,  drug  addiction  and  the 
usual  catalogue.  These  problems  are  real  and 
important  and  the  stations  do  not  minimize 
them.  There  are  also  great  needs  culturally 


and    in    entertainment,    which    the   stations 
hope  to  meet  by  their  programming. 

WHN  is  proposing  a  one  hour  a  week  pro- 
gram touching  crime,  drug  abuse,  human 
relations,  environment,  economic  problems, 
health  problems  of  the  aged,  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities,  etc  This  program  l.s 
planned  twice  a  week  to  be  carried  at  11  PM 
to  midnight.  The  other  method  started  by 
WHN  Is  in  the  form  of  one  minute  public 
service  announcements,  five  minute  reports, 
and  news  reporting. 

WADO  proposes  to  continue  broadcasting 
for  the  Spanish-speaking  oommunlty.  pri- 
marily, and  does  not  intend  to  meet  the 
larger  communities'  needs. 

WUB  .suggests  that  It  continue  broadcast- 
ing primarily  to  the  Blaak  community  on 
such  matters  as  ghetto  resident  problems, 
Black  views,  human  resources  aKlmlnlstratlon 
reports,  community  action  forum  on  hous- 
ing, problems  In  public  education,  telephone 
conversation  programs,  drug  abuse  and  news 
specials. 

WQXR,  the  radio  station  of  the  New  York 
Times,  proposes  a  five  minute  polnt-of-vle\v 
program  to  broad  spectrunas  of  groups,  orga- 
nizations and  Interests  allowing  them  to  ex- 
press their  views.  Another  program  proposed 
by  WQXR  is  "Insight",  a  nightly  half-hour 
news  and  public  affairs  analysis,  and  It  also 
proposes  to  carry  the  "Casper-Citron  Inter- 
view" program.  The  majority  of  Its  schedule 
win  continue  to  be  classical  music  and  news 
from  the  New  York  Times. 

WOR  will  continue  Its  current  series  of 
concentrating  one  day  a  month  for  a  day 
long  broadcast  on  one  New  York  communltv. 
"Rambltng  With  Gambling",  which  Is  a  talk 
show.  "The  Martha  Dcane  Show".  "The  Mc- 
Canns  At  Home".  "The  Arline  Francis 
Show"  are  all  Interview  discussion  programs. 
Jack  O'Brian's  "Critics  Circle",  is  an  Inter- 
view discussion  program.  The  station  serves 
Long  Island  with  a  weekly  discussion  fea- 
turing officials  from   nearby  counties. 

WHOM  Is  basically  a  Spanish-oriented  sta- 
tion with  the  theme  "The  Unique  Romantic 
Sound",  and  it  proposes  "Unfinished  Busi- 
ness" where  community  leaders  express  their 
views  on  local  community  problems.  It  offers 
also  "Community  Billboard',  items  of  inter- 
est to  the  Latin  American  community;  "The 
People's  Voice"  where  day-to-day  problems 
are  discussed.  "Moral  Rescue",  which  Is  a 
youth  participation  program  and;  "Puerto 
Rican  Panorama" ,  a  round  table  discussion 
on  the  Commonwealth  md  Puerto  Rlcan 
residents  in  New  York. 

At  WEVD  the  foreign  language  program- 
ming wUl  continue  in  Yiddish.  Hebrew,  Ital- 
ian. Japanese.  German.  Lithuanian.  Greek, 
Polish,  Gaelic.  Scandinavian.  Turkish  and 
others.  The  station  proposes  to  continue 
with  "Victor  Riesel  Interviews  ".  a  weekly  dis- 
cussion with  leading  National  and  State  fig- 
ures on  health  problems.  The  station  offers 
"Ombudsmen",  which  Is  a  program  of  Inter- 
views on  the  City  conducted  by  Assembly- 
man Seymour  Posner  of  the  Bronx.  "You  and 
the  Law".  Is  a  bi-monthly  series.  "Science". 
Is  a  monthly  survey;  "Speak  Out".  Is  a 
monthly  report  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Division  on  Human  Rights. 

At  WABC-Radlo.  the  proposal  is  for  a  heavy 
diet  of  top  40  Rock  Music.  News  every  half- 
hour,  and  such  programs  as  "Report  Card 
72"  and  "School  Scope"  which  Is  a  weekly  se- 
ries of  an  instructional  nature  for  young 
students;  "Attention  New  York" .  a  15  minute 
weekly  program  with  commentary  and  In- 
■  terview  on  minority  problems;  "Perspective 
New  York",  a  weekly  half-hour  program  re- 
porting on  significant  events.  The  WABC- 
Radlo  Press  Conference  where  newsmen  ques- 
tion top  newsmakers  from  the  Trl-State  area. 
and  "Conference  Call"  a  three  hour  Sunday 
Night  program  discussing  subjects  of  con- 
cern to  young  adults  provide  the  public  serv- 
ice offerings  suggested  by  WABC. 


WNBC-Radlo  proposes  to  regularly  serve 
the  need  for  information  on  actions  of  the 
National,  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government;  United 
States  Military  and  Diplomatic  action  outside 
the  United  States;  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  the  exploration  of  outer 
space.  The  station  proposes  to  devote  3  hours 
a  week  to  such  topics  as  are  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  Latin  American  communi- 
ties, the  "WNBC  Suburban  Report".  "These 
Are  Your  Schooli";  "The  Soul  of  Reason". 
which  Is  a  discussion  of  Black  Urban  prob- 
lems; and  it  also  proposes  a  series  of  Mini- 
Docs  which  are  one  minute  vertical  docu- 
mentaries. A  five  minute  program  on  rellgl- 
oios  problems  is  entitled  "In  Contact".  The 
largest  percentage  of  programming  projected 
seems  to  feature  middle-of-the-road  music 
and  sports. 

WNEW-Radio  also  offers  middle-of-the- 
road  music  and  news  on  the  half-hour  It 
proposes  to  continue  .ts  weekly  program 
"News-Closeup"  and  offers  one  minute  re- 
ports and  vignettes  on  minority  problems  and 
needs.  It  has  an  extensive  ski  reporting  serv- 
ice and  financial  reporting  service.  Short  re- 
ports on  developments  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  contained  In  a  series  of  programs 
entitled.  "Yale  Reports". 

WCBS  is  proposing  a  continuation  of  Its 
continuous  News  Format.  It  also  proposes  to 
broadcast  "Community  Report"  which  are 
short  reports  five  times  a  week  on  social 
problems.  It  offers  a  report  on  the  drug  scene 
which  is  a  three-minute  report  every  day  and 
It  continues  its  policy  of  offering  editorials 
and  the  broadcast  of  replies  to  such  edito- 
rials It  offers  a  program  entitled  "What's  New 
in  Business''"  which  is  a  Sunday  Morning 
Report.  It  also  Is  proposing  two-minute  re- 
ports entitled.  "Consumer  Inquiry"  and  it 
will  continue  to  present  "Washington  Week". 
a  weekly  review  of  events  from  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  well  as  the  "Erie  Severeid  Analy- 
sis". A  program  designed  for  the  young  wife 
and  the  homemaker  is  entitled.  "Today's 
Woman". 

WMCA  is  suggesting  the  continuation  of 
its  telephone  talk  shows  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  which  permit  listeners  and  radio 
f>ersonalltle8  to  discuss  in  detail  matters  of 
concern  to  those  on  the  phone. 

WBNX  will  continue  to  offer  Spanish  pi^- 
grams  including  music,  news  interviews,  and 
community  affairs  as  well  as  Italian  programs 
and  does  not  suggest  any  trafflc  coverage. 

WINS  win  continue  to  ofTer  its  continuous 
news  from  the  Associated  Press,  The  United 
Press  International,  The  Police  Wire  and 
Weather  Sources. 

WPOW  is  on  a  50  hour  a  week  schedule 
because  of  Its  limited  license  and  offers 
morning  religious  programs  in  English  while 
afternoon  hours  are  devoted  to  foreign  lan- 
guage programs.  Including  Polish,  Greek. 
Czech,  Ukrainian  and  it  Involves  large  quan- 
tities of  music,  talk,  Interviews  and  public 
affairs. 

WWRL  will  continue  to  present  Soul 
Music.  Rhythm  and  Blues,  and  Jazz,  as  well 
as  news  and  traffic  reports  Intermittently. 

There  would  appear  to  be  an  amazingly 
high  degree  of  correlation  between  the  con- 
clusions of  the  broadcasters  and  the  results 
of  professional  studies  by  academic  social 
scientists  and  social  workers.  For  example, 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  latest  and  deep- 
est study  under  the  auspices  of  the  presti- 
gious Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York,  the  following  brief  quotation  Is  almost 
precisely  parallel  to  the  Judgments  of  New 
York's  broadcasters.  It  also  may  provide  an 
explanation  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
license  renewal  surveys. 

"The  primary  trend  in  New  York  City  Is 
one  of  increasing  deterioration  .  .  .  the  situa- 
tion in  New  York  City  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
persons  with  problems,  but  rather  one  of 
whole   areas  with   social   ills.  Most  of  those 
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Uis  for  example,  the  concentration  of  drug 
addiction,  of  poverty,  of  separated  women, 
sad  high  proportions  of  births  out-of-wed- 
lock are  not  recent  in  origin  .  .  .  such  af- 
flicted areas  have  existed  for  at  least  twenty 
years  .  .  .  many  of  the  areas  have  been  badly 
afflicted  for  a  longer  time  ..." 

•  The  social  problems  of  New  York  City  are 
worsening;  they  are  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions . .  large  portions  of  the  city  are  steadUy 
deteriorating;  more  and  more  children  are 
being  born  out  of  wedlock  and  entering  a 
peer  environment  characterized  by  drug 
abuse  and  other  deviant  behavior". 

"They  enter  a  school  system  they  fear 
and  distrust,  or  what  Is  even  worse,  they 
do  not  enter  the  system  In  any  meaningful 
way,  rarely  attending  school  physically  or 
mentally  "When  age,  boredom  or  failure 
causes  them  to  break  what  little  commitment 
there  was  to  the  school  system,  they  go  on. 
Some  try  without  skills  or  reading  ability  to 
enter  a  Job  market  no  longer  needing  un- 
skilled workers;  some  Just  go  to  the  street 
and  try  to   "make   it"   in   other   ways. 

The  problem  of  residential  segregation  Is 
severe  in  New  York  City;  if  there  is  insuffici- 
eat  Income,  the  problem  of  finding  a  resi- 
dence is  almost  insolvable;  without  money, 
marriage  also  becomes  a  luxury.  The  cycle 
begins  again  and  still  another  generation  of 
babies  will  be  born  out-of-wedlock  " 

"The  failure  and  resentments  recently  seen 

in   attempts    at    "community    control"    and 

participation  of  the  poor"  have  Just  begun 

to  reveal   the   surface   peak   of   the    iceberg 

which  Is  social  disorganization." 

"There  is  a  relationship  between  lack  of 
political  participation  In  the  larger  society 
and  poverty  ghettolzatlon.  Those  neighbor- 
hoods with  the  greatest  need  do  not  register 
to  vote.  Non-voting  Is  but  a  symptom  of  a 
general  lack  of  participation  In  community 
life  In  ghetto  areas.  The  traditional  way  Into 
the  system  for  an  ethnic  minority  Is  en- 
lightened block  voting,  and  this  traditional 
way  needs  encouragement." 

When  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission made  community  needs-ascertain- 
ment a  requirement  for  broadcast  license 
renewal.  It  wrought  much  better  than  It 
knew.  No  other  federal  agency  has  created 
a  social  information  system  of  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  the  timely  reports  from  the 
entire  country  on  a  continuing  basis  fa- 
thered by  the  Communications  Commission. 
No  matter  how  critical  one  might  be  about 
the  details  of  the  procedure,  and  there  are 
many  reservations  about  the  great  duplica- 
tion of  effort  In  the  major  markets,  the  end 
result,  If  taken  together  represents  a  con- 
tinuous temperature-taking  of  American  so- 
ciety not  otherwise  available 

Most  political  leaders  have  created  their 
own  Internal  communications  systems  with 
their  constituencies.  The  sorrow  and  pity  of 
It  all  however,  Is  that  the  Congress,  the  man- 
agers of  the  Presidential  political  campaigns. 
local  and  state  office  holders,  state  and  local 
governments  allow  this  truly  major  gather- 
ing, tabulation  and  analysis  effort  to  He  as 
a  fallow  mother  lode  burled  on  the  shelves 
-f  storage  areas  In  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission   In   Washington. 

What  U  even  stranger  Is  the  failure  of 
normally  highly  promotional-minded  broad- 
casters to  use  the  product  of  this  resource 
expenditiire  and  this  major  effort  for  residual 
uses  other  than  license  renewal,  however 
vitally  Important  that  Is.  There  appears  to 
remialn  a  residual  reluctance,  among  station 
staffs,  at  least,  to  reveal  the  contents  of  an 
application  because  of  the  legitimate  fear 
of  competing  strike  applications.  The  easiest 
way  to  have  an  Instant  meeting  with  the 
genera!  managers  of  most  stations  Is  to  walk 
In  off  the  street  and  request  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  public  file. 
But,   the    Ingenuity   of    Individual    broad- 
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casters  In  the  ascertalnnoent  process,  the  nu- 
merous outside  profesaionAl  surveys  and  the 
overall  conclusions  as  well  as  the  various 
combinations  and  permutations  of  social  sta- 
tistics produced  by  a  Metromedia  Channel  6 
in  New  York  for  Instance,  could  be  one  of 
the  single  most  valuable  tools  for  Oovern- 
ment,  for  Legislators,  and  for  thoee  with 
power  to  correct  societal  problems.  No  greater 
public  service  could  be  rendered  by  broad- 
casters, above  the  xise  of  their  facilities  to 
hammer  away  with  editorials  and  informa- 
tional broadcasting  to  the  community  about 
the  community,  then  to  specifically  and  af- 
firmatively distribute  the  end  products  of 
their  ascertainment  surveys  to  their  Legis- 
lators, Governors  and  Social  Health  and  Wel- 
fare agencies.  For  political  campaign  Issues 
and  for  social  research  by  the  academic  com- 
munity, there  would  seem  to  be  no  greater 
untapped,  neglected,  major  social-informa- 
tion resource  than  the  public  files  of  the 
broadcasters  of  the  United  States. 


THE    PETROLEUM    INDUSTRY    AND 
TAXATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
newspaper  advertisement  entitled  "I  say 
let's  keep  the  campaign  honest.  Mobilize 
truth  squads'  ..."  ended  with  an  ad- 
monishment to  'think  tvpice  before  swsd- 
lowing  all  this  baloney  about  large  cor- 
porations not  carrying  their  fair  share 
of  the  tax  burden." 

One  of  the  industries  most  frequently 
singled  out  for  not  carrying  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden  is  the  petro- 
leum industry  which  only  3  years  ago 
took  an  added  rap  of  some  $600  million 
a  year  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969. 

And  even  as  the  industry's  net  etim- 
ings  shrink  and  Its  total  tax  load  in- 
creases, the  cry  continues  for  another 
pound  of  flesh. 

In  view  of  the  growing  dependence 
of  the  United  States  on  foreign-produced 
oil  and  gas  and  the  diminishing  rate  of 
domestic  exploration  and  development 
for  these  vital  fuels,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  industry  must  have  more  incentives 
rather  than  continual  harassment  and 
the  uncertainties  of  future  tax  policies. 

A  study  made  aimually  by  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  says  that  the  Industry  is  not 
earning  enough  to  expand  toward  meet- 
ing the  world's  energy  needs. 

The  Washington  Star  recently  carried 
an  article  summarizing  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan financial  analysis  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Another  most  interesting  study  was 
made  by  the  Petroleum  Industry  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  "an  answer  to  the  often 
debated  question  of  how  the  tax  burden 
of  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry  com- 
pares with  that  of  other  U.S.  corpora- 
tions." 

In  addition  to  computing  the  com- 
parative tax  burdens,  the  scope  of  the 
study  w£is  enlarged  to  include  an  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  on  the  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry. This  was  done  through  a  special 
questionnaire  in  which  a  representative 
group  of  companies  were  asked  to  com- 
pute the  effects  of  the  new  tax  legisla- 
tion, using  their  1970  tax  return  year  as 
a  base. 


Mr.  President,  the  results  of  that  study 
clearly  refute  the  charge  that  the  petro- 
letttn  industry  is  not  paying  it*  fair  share 
of  taxes.  In  fact  the  industry,  as  it  has 
been  saying  for  some  time,  is  paying 
more  per  dollar  of  revenue  in  domestic 
taxes  than  any  other  industry  group. 

For  the  3-year  period  1967-69  the  pe- 
troleum industry  paid  6  cents  per  dollar 
of  revenue  while  the  average  tax  burden 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  classi- 
fication, "All  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Corporations"  was  5.6  cents  and  the  av- 
erage for  all  U.S.  business  corporations 
was  about  4.7  cents  per  dollar  of  revenue. 

■Without  reference  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  depletion  allowance  for  all  min- 
erals, it  seems  clearly  evident  that  the 
petroleum  industry  pays  more  than  its 
share  of  taxes  even  after  depletion 
allowance. 

Also  It  must  be  obvious  by  now  that  the 
only  way  this  country  will  avoid  the 
hazards  of  foreign  control  of  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  U.S.  energy  require- 
ments will  be  through  a  much  greater 
domestic  exploration  and  development 
effort  smd  that  efTort  can  succeed  only 
with  a  massive  infusion  of  money.  Unless 
the  industry  Is  able  to  generate  such 
funds  through  an  Improved  capital  ex- 
penditures as  related  to  profits  ratio, 
there  is  Uttle  likelihood  that  the  declin- 
ing trend  in  domestic  exploration  and 
development  and  rapidly  escalating  de- 
pendence on  insecure  foreign  sources  of 
oil  and  ga£  will  be  reversed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  tax  study 
made  by  the  Petroleum  Industry  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc.,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StTMMART    or    FlKDINGS 

(a)  The  U.S.  petroleum  industry's  total 
tax  obligations  on  Its  domestic  earnings,  op- 
erations and  properties  amounted  to  $3.4  bil- 
lion In  1970.  Of  this,  federal  income  tax  obli- 
gations represented  the  largest  single  Item, 
amounting  to  $1.3  billion  or  40%  of  the  total. 
In  addition,  domestic  excise  and  sales  taxes 
on  gasoline  and  other  oil  products  amounted 
to  $10.5  billion. 

(b)  Comparable  data  for  other  industries 
are  net  yet  available  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  1970.  However,  data  for  the 
years  1967-1969  show  that  whUe  the  petro- 
leum Industry's  federal  Income  tax  obliga- 
tion represented  a  smaller  share  of  gross 
revenue  or  net  earnings  than  that  of  V£>. 
Industry  in  general,  the  share  of  the  various 
other  direct  taxes  (excluding  sales  and  excise 
taxes)  was  significantly  higher  for  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  than  for  the  average  of 
other  UJ3.  Industries. 

(c)  The  U.S.  oil  Industry's  tax  burden, 
as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  total  domestic 
taxes  (excluding  sales  and  excise  taxes)  to 
total  domestic  revenues,  amounted  to  6.0* 
per  dollar  of  revenue  for  1970  and  averaged 
5.8t  per  dollar  of  revenue  for  the  three  year 
period  1967-1969.  The  average  tax  burden 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  classifloa- 
tion,  "All  Mining  and  Manufacttirlng  Cor- 
porations" was  5.6<  whUe  for  the  IRS  clas- 
sification. "All  U.S.  Business  Corporations"  It 
was  about  4.7«  per  dollar  of  revenue  for  tbeee 
same  three  years. 

(d »  The  above  tax  burden  ratios  show  that 
the  petroleum  Industry's  lower  effective  in- 
come tax  rate  relative  to  other  U£.  industries 
la  more  than  offset  by  its  relaUvely  higher 
burden  of  other  direct  taxes   (exclusive  oT 
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excise  &nd  sales  taxee).  Henoe.  the  toua  tax 
burden  carried  by  the  domestic  petrolexun 
industry  is  above  the  avertige  for  both.  AU 
US  Mining  and  Jitonufacturlng  Corpora- 
tions and  All  U.B.  Bualness  Corporations^ 

(e)  If  excise  and  salee  t*xei»  are  added, 
the  oil  industry's  total  tax  burden  rlsee  to 
20f  per  dollar  of  revenue  which  Is  conalder- 
ably  higher  than  the  composite  total  tax 
burden,  including  excise  and  sales  taxes,  on 
all  other  Industries. 

(f)  Another  meaningful  base  for  measur- 
ing the  tax  burden  U  Value  Added.'  In  1967 
the  domestic  oil  and  gas  producing  and  re- 
flndlng  industry  paid  16f  In  taxes  (exclud- 
ing sales  and  excise  taxes)  per  dollar  ol 
Value  Added.  This  was  approximately  one- 
third  hlghef  than  the  comparable  tax  burden 
Icr  the  U.S.  mining  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

( E 1  In  addition  to  the  $3.4  bUllon  In  direct 
domestic  taxes  and  the  »10.S  bUllon  In  excise 
and  sales  taxes,  the  U.S.  petroleum  Industry 
paid  $10  billion  abroad  in  income  and  operat- 
ing taxee  and  %2a  bUllon  In  foreign  motor 
fuel  excise  taxes.  Thus,  the  total  global  tax 
obligation  of  the  U.S.  oil  Industry  in  1970. 
.ncludlng  excise  and  sales  taxes,  amounted  to 
nearly  $27  billion  of  which  slightly  more  than 
half  was  incurred  In  the  U.S. 

(h)  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  by  re- 
ducing the  depletion  allowance,  instituting 
a  Minimum  Tax  and  removing  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  has  Increased  the  domestic 
peuoleum  Industry's  tax  burden  by  approxi- 
mately $600  million  for  the  year  1970  froni 
what  "it  would  have  been  In  the  absence  of 
the  Act.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  In- 
crease was  due  to  the  reduction  In  the  deple- 
tion allowance.  Moct  of  the  remainder  was 
due  to  the  institution  of  the  Minimum  Tax. 
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Bank  Sats  On.  PKOFrrs.  Low 
Nxw  YoaK.— In  its  annual  financial  analy- 
sis of  the  petroletmi  Industry.  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  says  the  Indvistry  Is  not  earning 
enough  to  expand  toward  meeting  the  world  s 
energy  needs. 

Covered  In  the  survey  were  30  companies, 
representing  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
non-Communist  world's  petroleum  output. 
Chase  said. 

TAXES    SLASH    REVBNtrZS 

"The  direct  taxes  paid  to  various  govern- 
ments absorbed  13.1  percent  of  the  group's 
revenue."  the  bank  said,  compared  with  7  4 
percent   of   revenue  that  remained   as   net 

income. 

The  companies'  annual  taxes  rose  76  per- 
cent In  the  last  three  years,  the  analysis  said, 
whUe  profits  rose  by  only  9  percent. 

•'Obviously,  these  are  trends  that  cannot 
continue  without  eventually  leading  to  an 
untenable  position."  the  report  commented. 

Capital  expenditures  of  the  30  companies 
in  1971  were  $12.9  bUllon  compared  with  In- 
come of  $7  3  bUllon. 

CAPTTAL    mXCOVIEY 

In  addition  to  Its  net  earnings,  the  group 
used  funds  derived  from  provisions  for  cap- 
ital recovery,  and  money  borrowed  from  the 
capital  markets  to  help  pay  for  Its  capital 
expenditures,  "but  the  abUlty  to  recover  cap- 
ital has  recently  been  restricted  and  there 
are  current  efforts  to  Impose  additional  limi- 
tations." the  bank  said. 

It  added  that  "we  wonder"  how  world 
governments  "think  the  petroleum  compa- 
nies can  possibly  continue  to  function  as 
viable  organizations,  capable  of  satisfying  the 
world's  expanding  needs  for  petroleum 
energ>-." 


OLYMPIC  TRAGEDY 
Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
world  reels  from  shock  in  the  wake  of  the 
violence  perpetrated  by  Palestinian 
terrorists  on  members  of  the  Israeli 
Olympic  team.  In  yesterday's  publica- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  the  edi- 
torial writer  rightly  condemned  the  act 
as  one  of  "moral  depravity'  on  the  part 
of  the  Palestinian  terrorists. 

The  Olympics  have  always  symbolized 
the  one  event  in  the  world  which  has 
promoted  an  atmosphere  of  interna- 
tional understanding  and  brotherhood. 
To  have  violated  the  sanctity  of  an  event 
which  has  served  to  bring  the  countries 
of  the  world  together  in  the  spirit  of 
honest  competition  and  friendship  can 
only  be  described  as  the  darkest  hour  of 
mankind.  The  world  has  witnessed  the 
basest  of  human  instincts  coming  to  the 
forefront  during  an  event  which  has 
served  to   foster  the  best  instincts   of 

mankind.  ,    ^  ,     ^  . 

The  Olvmpics  have  not  only  helped  to 
set  countries  apart  from  the  violence 
that  has  marked  the  existence  of  man- 
kind, but  they  have  been  that  one  ray  of 
light  in  an  almost  unending  wilderness  of 
darkness.  Now,  we  have  seen  the  bar- 
baric savageness  of  a  handful  of  men 
destroy  the  one  ray  with  a  hail  of 
bullets. 

The  events  of  the  pact  few  days  can 
only  serve  to  shatter  many  people's  hope 
that  differences  can  be  resolved  in  a 
peaceful  and  equitable  manner.  The  tool 
of  violence  exercised  in  this  manner,  and 
at  an  event  of  this  nature,  only  serves  to 
postpone  the  day  that  man  can  over- 
come his  worst  instincts  and  solve  his 
differences  in  a  humane  manner. 

This  incident  at  Munich  reminds  us 
all  that  extremism  of  any  form  only 
promotes  mankind's  degradation  and  its 
efforts  to  find  harmony  and  justice  in  the 
world  Having  rejected  violence  as  a 
political  tool  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  also  reject  the  extremism  inter- 
nationally which  uses  violence  as  a  means 
of  resolving  differences. 

We  must  not  succumb  to  a  chaotic  in- 
ternational situation  in  which  the  rule  of 
the  gun  becomes  the  standard  for  the 
settling  of  differences.  We  carmot  allow 
ourselves  to  accept  barbarous  acts  as 
being  the  norm  of  the  human  condition. 
The  tragedy  of  Munich  should  act  as 
a  catalyst  for  all  of  us  to  work  more 
diligently  in  overcoming  the  acts  of 
insanity  which  seem  to  permeate  our 
evolution.  We  should  remind  ourselves 
that  man's  capacity  for  good  and  justice 
far  outweighs  the  acts  of  extremism  to 
which  he  is  periodically  subjected. 

All  of  the  civilized  world  must  neces- 
sarily be  outraged  by  the  Incident  at 
Munich. 


ALASKJ^.   INDIAN  SUPPORT  FOR 
TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 


•  The  net  value  of  goods  created  within  a 
given  Industry,  as  opposed  to  the  sales  value 
which  consists  of  cumulative  net  values 
added. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  .h:  Indian  members  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Yakima,  Wash. 

In  their  resolution,  the  Indian  mem- 


bers of  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  supported  the  position  d 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  deci- 
sion to  issue  the  right-of-way  permit  for 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  as  soon  as  the 
litigation  associated  with  the  right-of- 
way  permit  has  ended.  I  believe  that  it 
is  indeed  significant  that  the  Indian 
members  of  this  important  organization 
have  made  clear  their  sentiments  regard- 
ing this  matter. 

As  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  remember,  last  December  Congress 
enacted  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  which  provided  for  a  generous 
land  and  mcwietary  settlement  for  the 
outstanding  aboriginal  claims  of  Alaskan 
Natives.  One-half  of  the  nearly  $1  billion 
in  settlement  funds  is  to  be  obtained 
through  a  2-percent  overriding  royalty 
on  mineral  leases.  Thus,  these  fimds  will 
not  begin  to  go  to  Alaska  Natives  until 
oil  production  has  begun  on  the  North 
Slope.  As  production  increases,  greater 
amounts  of  revenue  will  flow  to  the  Na- 
tive population.  On  the  other  hand,  de- 
lays in  the  production  of  North  Slope  oil 
will  also  delay  the  flow  of  funds  to  Alaska 
N  stives 

These  revenues  were  promised  the 
Alaska  Natives  as  one  of  the  provisiona 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  Until  production  begins  on  Alaska's 
North  Slope  and  these  funds  begin  to  be 
channeled  to  the  Alaska  Native  popula- 
tion, the  legal  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  completely  realized. 
These  funds  are  urgently  needed  by  the 
Alaska  Native  population  to  begin  de- 
velopment of  job  and  training  opportu- 
nity and  in  various  economic  develop- 
ment activities.  Additional  and  unneces- 
sary delay  of  the  production  of  oil  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope  will  only  forestall 
the  ability  of  Alaska  Natives  to  take  con- 
trol of  their  own  futures. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  the  past 
pointed  out  the  various  economic,  envi- 
ronmental, and  national  security  reasons 
which  clearly  call  for  the  speedy  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipe- 
line. However,  I  believe  that  this  resolu- 
tion recently  adopted  by  the  Indian  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  dramatizes  another  impor- 
tant consideration  which  requires  that 
work  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  sys- 
tem proceed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
been  constrained  from  Issuing  a  permit  to 
build  the  Alaska  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
in  the  Artie  Slope  to  Valdez  on  the  west  coast 
of  Alaska  because  of  a  court  Injunction,  and 
Whereas,  the  delay  has  caused  the  Alaskan 
Natives  to  be  severly  deprived  of  the  revenues 
accruing  to  them  under  the  Alaskan  Native 
Land  Settlement  Act,  and 

Whereas,  any  alternative  plan  for  the  trans- 
mission of  oU  other  than  the  proposed  Prud- 
hoe Bay  to  Valdez  Is  whoUy  unacceptable  to 
the  Alaskan  Native  position,  and 

Whereas,  until  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  Issues  the  pipeline  permit,  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  Alaskan  Natives— under  the  Land 


riaims  Act— wUl  not  be  completely  realized. 
S^efl^  the  pipeline  delay  Is  causing 
«fve«  hardships  to  the  Natives  in  Job  and 
Slfnlng  opportunities  and  economic  develop- 
^nt  activities  which  compound  as  time  alipii 
S^^be^usL  of  the  short  construction  season. 

^''^"re^^^the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
hsTtestlfled  in  Congress  to  the  need  for  quick 
action  on  a  permit  to  build  the  P»PeUne 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Indian 
Members  of  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
opportunity  strongly  support  the  position  of 
t^e  Secretary  of  the  Interior  whose  publicly 
declared  Intent  Is  to  Issue  the  pipeline  per- 
niit  as  soon  as  the  legal  constraints  have  been 

"^B^^Tt  farther  resolved,  that  the  Indian 
Members  of  NCIO  recognize  and  commend 
the  Secretar>'  of  the  Interior  for  his  persistent 
efforts  to  resolve  the  matter  with  the  courts 
and  Issue  the  pipeline  permit. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  DOES 
NOT  USURP  FREE  SPEECH 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  principal  objections  raised  against 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  that  it  might 
infringe  upon  the  first  amendment  guar- 
antee of  free  speech. 

Article  III  of  the  International  Geno- 
cide Treaty  provides  for  mandatory  pun- 
ishment for  acts  of  "direct  and  public  in- 
citement to  commit  genocide."  Critics  of 
the  treaty  argue  that  such  an  agreement 
by  the  United  States  would  usurp  the 
right  of  free  speech,  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment 
protects  the  right  of  advocacy,  not  In- 
citement. Ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  be  impossible  if  It  con- 
flicted with  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  no  treaty  which  would  sub- 
vert the  highest  law  of  our  Nation  is  per- 
missible. However,  no  such  conflict  exists. 
If  we  substitute  "murder"  or  any  other 
crime  for  the  word  "genocide."  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  incitement  toward  criminal 
action  is  already  illegal  and  not  protected 
by  the  first  amendment. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  stands  as  a  safe- 
guard for  the  individual  against  the  vicis- 
situdes of  an  evolving  society  and  also  as 
a  protection  of  society  from  the  malice  of 
individuals.  The  Genocide  Convention 
also  represents  a  vital  safeguard  to  so- 
ciety and  the  individual  without  endan- 
gering the  right  to  lawful  free  speech. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  con- 
sider the  Genocide  Convention  and  rat- 
ify the  treaty  vfithout  further  delay. 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  Massachusetts  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  partners  of  the  Amer- 
icas program. 

The  Commonwealth  has  a  sister  State, 
in  Antioquia,  Colombia,  with  which  we 
have  maintained  an  active  exchange. 

Last  year,  Mrs.  Jesse  Sargent,  wife  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  rep- 
resented Massachusetts  on  a  10-day  tour 
of  Colombia,  and  Antioquia  province.  She 
kept  a  diary,  which  wsis  subsequently 
published  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Sargent's  findings 
and  observations  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Colombia — CHiLDaKN    Scaruo    in    Lakd    or 

Bkabtt 

(By  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Sargent) 

Recently  I  stood  in  an  acre  of  orchid* — 

totallv  awed  by  their  tragUlty  and  beauty — 

at  the  Seventh  World  Orchid  Conference  in 

MedUUn,  Antioquia.  Columbia. 

I  had  been  Invited  by  the  president  and 
governor  of  Antioquia  to  attend  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  MassachuaetU  Antioquia 
Partners  program. 

WhUe  not  an  orchid  expert,  I  am  an  or- 
chid enthusiast  and  I  found  myself  Allied 
with  nostalgia  at  the  sight  of  our  own  Lady's 
Slippers  delicately  couched  beneath  ferns  in 
areas  simulating  their  nattiral  environment. 
The  orchids,  however,  were  only  an  allure- 
ment— the  rest  was  work.  The  Partners  has 
many  contUiulng  and  several  new  exchange 
programs.  These  are  exchanges  of  Ideas. 
equipment,  and  people  in  medicine,  miwlc 
education  and  business. 

Because  of  my  involvement  in  Massachu- 
setts in  services  for  children,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  see  what  Colombia  could  teach  me. 
I  knew  from  the  start  that  our  problems  and 
theirs  were  not  comparable. 

I  knew  that  Colombia  lacked  the  resources 
for  solutions  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
here.  But  I  also  knew  that  problems  and 
types  of  solutions  are  frequently  interna- 
tional. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  Birch  Bayh  of 
Indiana  has  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  1  million  nomadic  chUdren.  In  Antio- 
quia the  nimibers  are  even  more  frightening. 
I  visited  one  very  special  orphanage  for 
girls.  Granjas  InfantUes,  run  by  two  sisters 
In  the  order  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Sails.  Situ- 
ated about  20  miles  outside  MedeUln,  it 
nestles  en  a  grassy  slope,  surrounded  by  the 
Andes 

The  separate  smaU  white  adobe  buildings 
were  terraced  Into  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
few  of  them  totally  enclosed.  In  their  very 
openness,  they  seemed  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere where  the  children  could  only  succeed. 
Most  of  the  children  had  no  parents,  some 
had  one  parent  and  some  had  Inadequate 
parents.  There  were  about  160  girls  In  resi- 
dence and  an  equal  number  who  were  day 
students  from  surrounding  areas.  These 
children  weren't  problem  chUdren.  They 
simply  came   from  untenable  homes. 

When  Granjas  InfantUes  first  started  they 
had  only  three  grades  of  primary  education, 
starting  with  girls  at  the  age  of  11.  Mother 
Ramonde  realized,  however,  that  without 
completing  high  school  these  girla  would 
have  little  chance  of  breaking  out  of  the 
poverty  cycle.  She  set  out  to  create  a  pro- 
gram where  a  girl  would  be  trained  for  a  job 
when  she  left. 

For  many  girls,  however,  the  transition  be- 
tween the  security  of  Granjas  InfantUes  and 
the  city  Is  difficult.  So  for  some,  the  Sisters 
had  created  a  halfway  house.  ThU  Is  exactly 
the  same  problem  we  face  here  in  Massachu- 
setts when  young  people,  who  cannot  return 
to  their  homes,  prepare  to  enter  a  new  life. 
The  Sisters  also  managed  to  find  available 
apartments  m  Medelim  where  a  group  of 
the  girls  could  live  when  out  on  their  own. 
The  s<  nse  of  affection  generated  In  Granjaa 
InfantUes  was  evident  m  the  faces  of  the 
youngsters  and  in  the  attitudes  of  girls  who 
had  left.  The  latter  frequently  returned  on  - 
weekends,  and  all.  when  they  worked,  sent 
back  a  small  percentage  of  their  salaries.  As 
sister  JacqueUne  quleUy  explained,  they  felt 
as  if  everything  had  been  given  them  by 
Granjas  InfantUes. 

The  disintegration  of  the  family  in  Anti- 
oquia Is  far  more  acute  than  In  Massachu- 
setts, and  yet  the  factors  leading  to  It  are 
just  the  same — poverty,  overcrowding,  mal- 
nutrition. lUlteracy.  Many  of  the  chUdren  at 


Granjas  InfantUes  could  not  go  home  on 
weekends  without  traumatic  effects  and  tre- 
mendous confusion.  So  the  Sisters  encourage 
famUlea  to  come  to  Granjaa  InfantUea  and 
stay  with  the  girls.  When  thU  lant  poaslble 
or  practical,  they  send  one  of  the  Sisters  to 
the  chUd's  home  with  the  cbUd. 

This  concern  and  dedication  for  the  chU- 
dren Is  clearly  the  difference  between  a  pro- 
gram which  works  and  one  which  does  not.  It 
Is  the  people  who  matter.  The  people  who 
make  the  program. 

I  also  visited  the  only  reformatory  for  girls 
and  boys  in  Antioquia.  Separated  from  each 
other  by  the  river,  the  two  reformatories  were 
again  run  by  the  Catholic  Church,  receiv- 
ing large  amounts  of  support  from  the  state. 
Both  tried  to  educate  the  chUdren  so  that 
they  could  get  a  job  when  they  left.  The  chU- 
dren supplemented  the  budget  by  doing  aU 
kinds  of  pleoe  work — from  textUe  finishing  to 
printing  and  shoe  manufacturing,  both  in- 
stitutions felt  they  had  been  successful  m 
their  approach,  and  they  estimated  their  rate 
of  recidivism  at  20  percent. 

As  In  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  both  programs  and  places  for  girls  m 
trouble.  In  AntloquU  this  reformatory  was 
the  only  one  in  the  state,  and  it  housed  800 
women  and  girls  m  all.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
Medelim  alone,  there  are  four  or  five  times 
that  number  who  need  help. 

Moat  of  the  girls  are  pregnant  when  they 
enter,  and  there  Is  a  nursery  for  those  who 
have  no  relatlvee  outside  to  keep  the  baby. 
The  mothers  sp«  their  babies  on  Sundays,  or 
when  the  baby  Is  sick,  and  In  this  case  they 
are  allowed  to  have  the  Infanta  In  their  tiny 
cells  with  them. 

My  last  visit  on  this  trip  was  to  one  of 
Antloqula's  niral  hospitals  in  Fredonia,  lo- 
cated high  In  the  Andes,  north  of  the  city. 
This  hospital  has  25  beds,  and  the  ones  that 
cost  26  pesos  a  day  (or  $1.26)  are  largely  un- 
filled— as  no  one  In  the  vUlage  can  afford 
them. 

The  distribution  of  doctors  in  Colombia  Is. 
on  the  whole,  excellent.  Access  to  qualified 
medical  attention  Is  rarely  a  problem.  AU 
doctors  have  to  spend  the  first  year  of  their 
practice  in  a  rural  hospital.  The  problem  la 
rather  m  equipment  and  supplies — there  are 
none. 

I  visited  the  hospital  with  a  young  North 
American  doctor  who  worked  there,  unpaid. 
There  were  no  trlcepts.  no  catheters,  no  an- 
esthetic equipment — only  the  most  primitive 
and  elementary  equipment. 

It  Is  here  that  I  think  the  Partners  Pro- 
gram could  be  a  Godsend.  Think  of  the 
basements  full  of  used  hospital  equipment 
that  we  possess  and  how  we  let  it  rust  and 
disintegrate!  Starting  with  a  list  from  the 
hospital,  I  hope  to  find  in  my  travels  some 
of  this  excess  unused  material  and  send  It  to 
Antioquia. 

It  stUl  haunts  me  to  think  of  these  people 
living  In  misery  in  one  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  countries. 

Human  Ufe  Is  equally  precious  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  somehow,  high  in  the 
Andes,  these  little  Uves  seem  IsoUted  and 
lost. 

I  came  home  with  the  feeling  that  by  shar- 
Ing  our  knowledge  we  covild  not  only  bring 
people  together,  but  grow  as  individuals  and 
gain  Insight  Into  our  own  problems. 


Mrs.  Sarcxnt  WarrKS  or  10-Dat  Visit  With 
"Yanqttis"  or  South  AxxaiCA 

Jtfrt.  Jesse  Sargent,  wife  ol  Gov.-  franciM 
Sargent,  has  been  outspoken  in  her  refusal 
to  play  the  traditional  role  of  "gracious  lady 
pouring  tea — standing  in  front  of  a  mantel- 
piece implying  status  up  to  the  ears — or 
lady  l)ountiful  handing  gifts  to  the  poor 
at  Christmastime,"  as  she  told  the  gover- 
nor's wives  assembled  in  Puerto  Rico  for  their 
husbands'  convention  last  week. 

"As  a  wife,"  she  told  the  vHvea,  "people 
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will  talk  and  listen  to  me.  As  a  politician's 
wife,  they  feel  that  I  can  help  ttiem." 

Last  month,  Mrs.  Sargent  took  her  hus- 
bands place  on  the  Massachusetts  Partners 
of  the  Americas  Committee  and  traveled  to 
Antoquia,  Colombia — which  is  Massachu- 
setts sUter  state  under  the  lO-year-old  Part- 
ners program.  Mrs.  Sargent  kept  a  diary 
of  her  10  days  of  work  with  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Antioquian  Committees  in  the  cities 
of  Medellin  and  Bogota,  Colombia's  capital. 

The  diary  does  not  list  all  the  experts  on 
the  committee  or  log  the  dozens  of  bilingual 
meetings  from  which  a  score  of  proposed 
medical  and  cultural  exchanges  emerged.  It 
is  a  record  of  impresstoru,  observations  and 
reflections  about  her  discovery  of  another 
country  "where,"  she  writes,  "surrounded  by 
an  eternity  of  fertile  ground,  people  still  pour 
into  cities  where  there  are  no  jobs,  no  houses 
and  no  real  solutions." 

Aug.  26:  Arrtyed  In  Med«lUn  about  on 
time  and  learned,  as  we  touched  ground, 
that  If  you  miss  this  airport  In  your  first 
try.  you  dont  get  another!  It  la  surrounded 
by  beautiful  5000-foot  mountains  and  a 
steady  procession  of  planes — about  one  every 
minute  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

11  p.m.:  I  am  now  sitting  by  candle  light. 
Our  meeting  with  the  US  Consul.  Charles 
Trover,  ended  because  of  a  power  failure.  I 
am  surrounded  by  five  vases  of  orchids,  but 
am  too  tired  even  to  see  who  was  kind  enough 
to  send  them. 

I  have  learned  that  Medellin.  the  capital 
of  Antloqula,  has,  by  its  own  Ingenuity,  be- 
come Colombia's  second  largest  city — with 
only  two  companies  (operating  in  the  city) 
that  are  wholly  owned  by  North  American 
outsiders. 

FAMILY    ORITNTED 

Aug.  26:  I  made  a  courtesy  call  on  the 
mayor.  Alcalde  Drlbe.  and  asked  him  how 
they  are  attacking  their  housing  problem. 
Mayor  Urlbe  sent  his  urban  planner  to  show 
us 

They  have  built  roads  and  supplied  elec- 
tricity to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They 
offer  this  land  to  the  people  and  thus  begin 
to  solve  the  probleni  of  more  and  more 
people  coming  In  from  smaller  towns  to  the 
city  with  no  Jobs,  no  money  and  no  housing. 
The  dlflerence  between  these  people  and 
the  city  migrants  at  home  Is  that  they're  so 
family-oriented  here  that  If  they're  given  a 
shell  of  a  house  they'll  put  ail  of  their  money 
back  Into  their  house.  They  never  want  to 
move  If  they  have  all  their  family  around. 

The  houses,  made  from  a  local  form  of 
cinder  block,  have  one  room  with  a  con- 
crete floor,  a  little  patio  with  chickens,  a 
small  garden  and  a  huge  barrel  of  rainwater 
that  catches  anything  that  blows  by.  Most 
houses  looked  like  they  held  at  least  ten 
children. 

As  we  left,  a  10- year-old  girl  spoke  there 
proudly,  saying  "You  don't  have  to  patron- 
ize us." 

They  took  us  there  In  a  bus.  and  that's  not 
the  way  to  visit  the  ghetto.  We  stood  out- 
like  sore  thumbs.  And  that's  what  we're  try- 
ing to  destroy  on  this  whole  trip — that  Image. 
that  attitude. 

I  guess  the  life  of  a  politician's  wife  never 
changes,  even  In  another  country.  After  visit- 
ing the  slums  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  I 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon -given 
by  Senora  Calle,  wife  of  the  governor  of  An- 
tloqula. where  I  met  many  of  the  leading 
ladles  of  Medellin  In  a  room  that  was  all 
beautiful  gold  leaf. 

poLmciAN's  win 
I  found  Senora  Calles  outlooks,  duties  and 
particularly  frustrations  of  being  a  governor's 
wife  so  akin  to  mine — more  so.  strangely 
enotigh.  than  any  other  governor's  wife 
In  the  USA  Senora  Calle  feels  as  strongly  as 
I  do  that  governor's  wives  are  still  considered 
by  the  general  public  to  serve  always  in  an 
honorary  role,  usually  with  white  gloves  on. 


lO-HOtTE    DAYS 

Senora  Calle  and  I  both  feel  In  a  unique 
position  to  learn  the  problems  and  frustra- 
tions that  the  average  cltlaen  feels  and  yet 
relate  first  hand  to  thoee  who  run  the  state — 
although  the  tools  lor  perhaps  power)  to  use 
this  knowledge  are  Just  outelde  our  grasp. 

The  difference  for  Senora  Calle  la  that  An- 
tloqula has  no  social  security,  health  Lnsxir- 
ance  or  compulsory  education.  Her  life  here 
Is  centered  on  survival  for  masses  of  these 
wonderfully  proud  people.  She  spends  10 
hours  a  day  working  In  the  hospital. 

Aug.  27.  After  three  days  of  work  on  this 
Joint  committee  of  sister  states.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  people-to-people  exchanges  on  a 
modest  scale  are  the  way  to  get  things  done. 

This  afternoon,  for  Instance  a  Juvenile 
court  Judge  paid  me  a  special,  unscheduled 
visit  to  talk  about  Juvenile  detention  centers. 
because  he  heard  through  a  friend  in  In- 
colda,  the  Harvard  Business  School  seminar 
being  held  there  this  year,  that  our  Massa- 
chusetts  committee    was   here. 

There  Is  only  reform  school  In  Colombia, 
and  Judge  Bedoya  Is  trying  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem of  halfway  houses. 

Judge  Bedoya  is  the  kind  of  man  who  goes 
home  every  right  nearly  sick  that  all  these 
kids  are  Just  out  there  with  no  place  to  go. 
Now  he  wants  to  come  up  to  Massachusetts 
on  his  next  vacation  and  Tlslt  some  of  our 
centers  to  get  some  Ideas  few  starting  a  Juve- 
nile correction  system  in  Antloqula. 

LONG    VISTA6 

Aug.  29:  This  was  the  weekend  they 
thought  we  should  all  have  some  fun.  So  we 
all  piled  on  a  bus  and  climbed  out  of  the 
valley,  winding  our  way  through  terraced 
farms  until  we  slowly  reached  what  seemed 
to  be  the  top  of  the  world. 

You  wonder  If  the  world  Is  really  so  over- 
populated  when  as  far  as  you  can  see  for 
miles  and  tr-lles  are  oranges,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, papayas,  coconuts,  coffee,  cattle,  sugar 
cane,  horses,  forests  and  clean,  clean  water 
falling  down  sheer  slopes. 

Today  we  went  in  another  direction.  Leav- 
ing the  valley  through  miles  and  miles  of 
pulp  forests,  moetly  pines,  we  took  a  trip  to 
Rio  Negro 

Our  little  group  from  Massachusetts  and 
our  sister  committee  from  Medellin  sat  down 
in  a  long  room  with  pure  white  adobe  walls 
and  dark  cedar  beams.  Our  Joint  committee 
was  on  one  side  In  rows  of  stiff  chairs  and 
the  Inevitable  city  greeters  on  the  other. 

They  welcomed  us  formally  and  cordially 
in  the  exact  room  In  this  tiny  city  10.000  feet 
up  in  the  Andes  where  the  Colombia  Con- 
stitution was  written  In  1840.  They  again 
told  us  of  the  problems  we  all  face:  a  huge 
housing  shortage,  decreasing  Jobs.  Increas- 
ing crime.  I  think  as  I  look  back  on  my  trip 
to  Colombia.  Ill  always  remember  coming 
off  the  street — where  the  people  were  stream- 
ing into  the  little  city  park  to  sell  their  wares 
In  the  open  market — and  walking  Into  this 
hall,  where  all  the  official  records  of  Colom- 
bian history  since  1840  remain  in  rows  and 
rows  of  crumbling,  crude,  leather-bound  vol- 
umes. 

There  was  something  very  moving  about 
this  solemn  little  program.  I  told  them  that 
we.  too,  came  from  very  near  the  cradle  of 
our    nation's    Constitution 

Aug.  30:  Back  m  Medellin.  I  toured  a  125- 
bed  hospital  that  is  run  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  by  the  Church. 

It  Is  full  of  tiny  children  with  malnutri- 
tion who  sit  on  the  floor  day  after  day  and 
rarely  even  cry.  They  have  a  few  toys,  but 
they  don't  play  with  them. 

NO    ROOM    FOB    SICK 

All  of  them  have  crippled  brains.  All  I  can 
think  of  U  where  they  go  back  to  and  how 
many  thousands  there  are  like  them  up  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  In  all  thoee  shacks. 

•Where  there's  life,  there's  hope.  But  I  must 
say  I  think  that  every  life  is  Just  as  Impor- 


tant as  the  next  one — and  that's  what  g»ti 
you;  when  you  see  these  kids  standing  out- 
side those  shacks,  and  they  can't  even  get 
into  the  hospital. 

The  huge,  vacant,  almost  unseeing  eyes 
I  saw  today  will  long  linger  with  me. 

The  university  of  Antloqula,  which  Just 
opened,  had  Just  been  closed  down  by  a 
student  strike.  Dr.  Rojas,  the  rector,  met  all 
day  with  the  strikers.  When  he  met  us  thai 
afternoon,  he  hadnt  eaten  all  day  and  was 
exhausted  by  student  confrontations,  and 
still,  he  wanted  to  take  time  to  talk  about 
setting  up  a  new  department  of  psychiatry. 

Harold  Martina,  the  noted  pianist  and 
music  director,  met  with  us  later,  beseeching 
us  to  bring  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  Medellin. 

CTTLTCniAL    LUT 

Antloqulans  are  called  the  "Yanquls'  of 
South  America  because  of  their  rugged 
mountain  mercantilism.  But  like  us  Yankees 
of  the  north,  their  Industry  supports  a  sturdy 
cultxiral  life — five  universities  and  an  annual 
series  of  art  and  music  festivals  sponsored 
by  the  two  textile  factories  here. 

Aug.  31 :  We  tried  to  fly  to  the  Jungle  hos- 
pital that  Dr.  RoJas  told  us  about  yester- 
day— a  hospital  of  tropical  medicine  run  by 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  University 
of  Antloqula  In  the  small  Jungle  town  of 
Arpartado.  But  we  couldn't  get  out  because 
of  a  pilots  strike. 

So  we  became  tourists  for  an  hour  We  went 
Into  all  the  tourist  traps  and  met  all  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  who  sneaked 
off  for  their  first  free  hour  too. 

Sept.  1 :  Now  I  have  seen  all  the  ways  that 
Antloqulans  are  trying  to  solve  their  housing 
problems. 

We  Just  can't  get  enough  of  this.  You  look 
at  your  own  problems  in  so  much  broader  a 
way  when  you  go  away.  Tou  see  yoxirself 
through  others'  eyes  a  little  bit. 

I  really  don't  think  they  can  learn  much 
about  housing  from  us.  because  there  are  so 
many  things — strong  family  ties  especially — 
that  don't  apply  to  both  places. 

I  think  they're  way  ahead  of  us — Just  be- 
cause they're  so  family  oriented. 

FACTORIES    Give     MOBTGAGES 

After  our  tour  of  the  city  barrio  (neigh- 
borhood! last  week,  we  whipped  through  a 
textUe  factory  Monday  morning  when  they 
have  set  up  a  revolving  fund  which  makes 
It  possible  for  a  man  to  get  a  20-year,  low- 
rate  mortgage  right  from  the  factory. 

The  fund  holds  $150,000;  but  the  figure  Is 
hard  to  compare,  because  factory  workers 
make  $500  to  $1100  a  year. 

The  factory  was  providing  hotislng;  only 
housing.  All  the  city  Is  really  doing  is  provid- 
ing roads  and  electricity.  They're  Just  trying 
to  put  roofs  over  these  people's  heads. 

We've  built  a  lot  of  housing  projects  In 
the  US  without  the  necessary  recreational 
and  community  services,  and  they  are  chaotic. 

But  the  only  way  to  do  It  Is  to  do  It  all 
at  once — and  today,  we  saw  a  barrio  that  the 
Church  has  buUt  as  demonstration  model, 
where  they  are  providing  housing,  recreation 
and  a  community  center  with  a  four-room 
workshop  where  mothers  can  do  piece-work 
brought  from  the  textile  factory. 

The  Barrio  de  Jesus — about  80  units — Is 
the  same  age  as  the  city  bsario,  but  the  peo- 
ple have  made  more  improvements  to  the 
clnderblock  houses,  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  a 
wrought  Iron  balcony. 

There  are  schools  for  the  kids  and  home 
economics   classes  for  the  mothers. 

LOCAL    BETOEM    SCHOOL 

A  lot  of  the  children  are  barefoot,  but 
they're  clothed  better  than  poor  kids  In  other 
parts  of  the  world — perhaps  because  Medellin 
Is  a  textile  city. 

When  I  talked  to  Archbishop  Botero  on 
Monday.  It  seemed  like  home.  His  broad,  open 
face  could  well  have  come  from  Boston  as  he 
spoke  of  his  belief,  which  1  share,  that  the 


k,n„  DOor  will  buUd  self-respect  by  buUd- 

:^'th^lrCv^  houses.  The  Church  Is  giving 
'S"^  hrLks  to  buUd  the  houses  I  saw  today, 
^^tThoSf  that  the  government  will  follow 

°'^T^^^"rn'^'n.  I  visited  the  -form -^--^^ 

K.^i    is  also   run   by   the   Church.   It   Is   a 

dutiful  «amSe  of  what  a  reform  school 

^^^e'^^ln  building  is  an  old  farmhouse 
surrounded  by  terraces,  fiowers  and  Ant  - 
^^  parrot;  everywhere.  On  Its  f^^^de  is 
r^rtrikli^niural  of  the  problems  these  kids 
?aM-pllls.  LSD  and  pot-and  the  solutions 
the  school  offers  them. 

The  boys  are  trained  to  be  printers,  lathe 
operators,  carpenters  and  shoemakers.  "They 
X  the  shop  machinery  from  the  shoes  they 
L^l  or  from  printing  Jobs.  The  Capucians 
who  run  the  school  pour  all  the  money  miwle 
m  the  shops  right  back  into  the  school  so 
they  continue  to  have  the  most  modem 
equipment  to  work  with. 

The  boys  spend  their  weekends  at  home 
with  their  families  until  they  are  17.  And 
they  really  do  get  Jobs  In  the  crafts  they  are 
trained  for  when  they  get  out.  although  they 
are  not  paid  full  wages  until  they  have  served 
in  the  army.  ^  ,        .^ 

Strong  Antioquian  family  ties  make  the 
DTOblem  of  working  with  the  boys'  families 
even  worse  than  It  Is  in  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever Evidently,  the  families  try  to  hide  the 
fact  that  their  kid's  in  trouble  and  don't 
want  to  cooperate. 

RECEPTION    FOB    100 

In  spite  of  the  obstacle  of  famUy  shame, 
the  school  Is  way  ahead  of  some  of  ours  They 
have  solved  many  of  the  problems— of  train- 
ing and  administration— that  we  are  having 
to  break  down  some  of  our  big  institutions 
to  solve. 

Tonight,  the  U.S.  Consul  had  a  reception 
for  us.  Out  of  100  people  asked,  about  97 
came — a  great  tribute. 

The  committee  asked  me  to  speak  for  all 
of  them.  I  hope  I  did,  when  I  said  that  I  felt 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  any  group 
so  quick  to  form  such  deep  respect  for  one 
another  as  we  have  In  Just  a  week. 

Sept.  2:  At  our  last  working  meeting,  we 
formally  presented  26  proposals  for  future 
projects  and  exchanges  to  the  Medellin  Com- 
mittee. They  wlU  send  their  formal  reply  by 
letter  before  they  visit  Massachusetts  In  No- 
vember. 

It's  uncanny  how  alike  we  Yankees  are 
both  south  and  north. 

As  we  flew  to  Bogota  tonight  I  thought 
about  those  high  Andes  beneath  us.  where, 
surrounded  by  an  eternity  of  fertile  ground, 
people  stUl  pour  Into  that  tiny  city  of  Rio 
Negro  where  there  are  no  Jobs,  no  houses  and 
no  real  solutions.  I  feel  this  tiny  exchange 
Is  the  small  beginning  of  something  much, 
much  larger  than  any  of  iis. 

MEET    PBKSIDENT 

Sept.  3:  Our  Joint  committee  was  received 
by  Misael  Pastrana  Borrero  the  President  of 
Colombia,  in  the  Casa  de  Bolivar. 

I  was  Impressed.  He  had  been  so  well 
briefed  on  our  work.  Both  he  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Medellin  went  way  beyond  their  line 
of  duty  and  gave  us  much  mot*  time  than 
their  schedules  permitted.  They  really  cared. 

But  this  widening  gap  between  North  and 
South  America  Is  an  incredible  problem. 
We've  all  worked  hard  without  much  rest  to 
try  to  narrow  It  a  little. 

Having  lived  through  10  days  of  mortifica- 
tion, not  speaking  a  word  of  Spanish.  I  de- 
cided on  the  spot  to  take  two  solid  weeks  of 
Spanish  before  the  Antioquian  ccMnmlttee 
returns  our  visit  in  November. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  small 
exchanges  like  these — run  by  individual  citi- 
zens— may  well  succeed  where  monolithic 
government  assistance  programs  are  failing. 


REGULATION  OF  STRIP  MINING  ON 
FEDERAL  LANDS 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  Senate's  attention  to  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  25  con- 
cerning the  General  Accounting  Offices 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
teriors failure  to  enforce  strip  mining 
regulations  on  Federal  lands.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  extremely  serious  situa- 
tion. The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
charged  with  protection  of  our  public 
lands  in  order  that  all  citizens  might  en- 
joy them  for  decades  to  come.  The  De- 
partment also  has  jurisdiction  over  In- 
dian lands  held  in  trust,  supposedly  to 
protect  native  Americans  from  exploita- 
tion. Now  we  find  that  pubUc  and  Indian 
lands  are  being  leased  to  utility  com- 
panies for  purposes  of  strip  mining  coal 
and  that  no  attempt  is  being  made  to 
enforce  the  weak  regulations  that  gov- 
ern strip  mining  now. 

No  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  In- 
terior Department  to  insure  that  strip 
mining  wUl  not  have  the  same  effects  on 
the  public  lands  in  the  West  that  it  has 
had  in  the  past  in  Appalachia.  Land- 
slides, streams  ruined  by  silt  and  acids 
and  hills  where  nothing  mil  grow  be- 
cause all  the  topsoU  has  been  eaten 
awaj'^ — all  have  become  a  way  of  life  for 
the  citizens  of  Appalachia.  This  need- 
less destruction  of  the  environment  can 
be  stopped. 

The  Interior  Department  miost  alter 
its  bias  and  seek  to  protect  the  lands  un- 
der its  jurisdiction,  rather  than  to 
•manage"  them  for  the  economic  reward 
of  a  few.  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Morton  demanding  that  he  file  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  on  all  the 
surface-mined  coal  leases  now  on  Fed- 
eral lands  and  that  he  raise  the  cost  of 
complitince  and  performance  bonds  to 
cover  the  full  cost  of  reclaiming  strip- 
mined  land.  I  believe  that  this  report 
merely  serves  to  demonstrate  how  much 
we  need  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
the  strip  mining  of  coal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Brokx  Own  Rulis.  QAO  Says:  Mini  Blamk 
Laid  to  Interior 


(By  Elsie  Carper) 
The  Interior  Department  hab  failed  to 
carry  out  Its  own  strip  mining  regulations 
to  protect  public  and  Indian  lands  in  the 
West,  the  General  Accounting  Office  said  in 
a  report  released  yesterday. 

The  report  also  said  that  Interior  has  not 
compiled  with  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
for  the  preparation  of  environmental  Impact 
statements  before  granting  permits  and 
leases  to  coal  companies  to  strip  mine  the 
lands. 

Interior  controls  vast  land  holdings  In  the 
West,  where  seams  of  coal  have  been  found 
near  the  surface  and  are  dug  out  with  giant 
mechanized  shovels. 

The  department  estimates  that  more  than 
54  million  acres  of  public  and  Indian  lands — 
mostly  in  the  west — contain  coal.  Prospect- 
ing permits  or  mining  leases  have  been 
granted  for  1.6  mlUion  acres  of  the  public 
lands  and  700.000  acres  of  Indian  lands. 


Strip  mining  now  accounts  for  half  of  the 
U  S.  coal  production  and  so  far  has  been 
concentrated  In  Appalachia  and  the  Midwest. 
where  it  has  left  a  trail  of  scarred  hUlsldes 
and  acid  and  sediment  poUuted  streams 

Growing  demand  for  electric  power  In  the 
West  has  increased  the  pressure  to  strip  mine 
the  public  and  Indian  lands  to  supply  coal 
for  the  utility  companies. 

The  report  by  GAO  on  how  Interior  Is  ad- 
ministering these  lands  was  requested  by  the 
House  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee. 

In  releasing  It  to  the  public.  Reps.  Henry  S 
Reuse    (D-Wls  )    and    Guy    VanderJagt    (R- 
Mlch. )  declared  that  it  raises  questions  as  to 
whether    the    Interior    Department    Is    the 
proper  agency  to  regulate  strip  mining. 

Legislation'  Is  pending  in  Congress  that 
would  authorize  the  Interior  Department  to 
set  national  strip  mine  standards. 

ReusB.  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  VanderJagt.  the  ranking  Republican, 
said  in  a  Joint  statement  that  Interior's 
"three-year  record  of  inefUclency  in  the  West. 
where  strip  mining  Is  stUl  in  its  infant 
stages,  makes  it  doubtful  that  Interior  wUl 
be  any  more  efficient  in  the  East,  where  strip 
mining  Is  both  more  complex  and  wide- 
spread." 

In  a  letter  to  Russell  K.  Train,  chairman 
of  the  President  8  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  they  suggest  that  regulation  of 
strip  mining  ai^d  restoration  of  strip-mined 
lands  be  turned  over  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Subcommittee  members  are  known  to  feel 
that  Interior  has  a  buUt-ln  conflict  of  in- 
terest. On  the  one  hand.  Interior  Is  engaging 
in  an  active  program  to  promote  the  leasing 
of  land  for  the  production  of  coal;  on  the 
other.  It  Is  supposed  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  GAO  report  found  that  Interior  was 
not  complying  either  with  Its  own  regula- 
tions set  up  in  1966  governing  surface  ex- 
ploration, mining  and  reclamation  of  public 
and  Indian  lands,  or  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act  of  1969  requiring  the 
preparation  of  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments. 

The  report  said  that  Impact  study  proce- 
dures developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  controls  the  public 
lands,  "do  not  comply"  with  implementing 
guidelines  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which 
administers  Indian  lands,  "has  not  devel- 
oped any  procedures  for  the  preparation  of 
environmental  statements.'  GAO  reported. 
The  studv  covered  only  permits  and  leases 
Issued  after  Interior  established  regulations 
in  1969.  Before  then  the  lands  were  protected 
only  by  stipulations  written  into  permits  and 
leases. 

Since  the  regulations  were  established  in 
January.  1969.  Interior  has  Issued  258  per- 
mits and  38  leases  for  coal  exploration  and 
mining  on  public  and  Indian  lands.  GAO 
reviewed  65  of  these  permits  and  leases  m 
its  study. 

It   found   thAt   required   technical   exami- 
nations to  determine  the  effect  of  strip  min- 
ing on  the  environment  had  not  been  con- 
ducted for  35  of  the  65  permits  and  leases. 
The  regulations  also  require  that  an  ex- 
ploration plan  be  filed  and  approved  before  a 
permit   holder   starts   digging   for   coal     But 
GAO's  review  "showed  that  some  permittees 
were    operating    without    approved    explora- 
tion plains   and   that   some   plans   had   been 
approved    without    technical   examlnatior.s." 
The  report  said  that  compliance  and  per- 
formance   bonds    covering    reclamation    of 
strip-mined  lands  had  not  been  obtained  In 
all  cases  and  the  amount  of  the  bonds  In 
others  was  insufficient  to  cover  reclamation 
costs 
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During  the  period  rrom  the  time  the  regu- 
Utloixs  were  Issued  until  last  November,  ac- 
tive operations  had  started  under  two  leases 
and  15  permits.  The  report  said  the  coal 
operators  generally  failed  to  submit  required 
InXormatlon  on  such  matters  as  the  number 
of  acres  reclaimed  and  methods  of  reclama- 
tion Pour  operators  abandoned  all  or  part 
of  their  operations  without  flUng  required 
reports. 

In  other  findings.  GAO  said  that  Interior 
lacked  procedures  for  the  public  to  comment 
on  pending  applications  and  also  lacked 
procedures  for  consultations  with  federal  and 
state  officials  responsible  for  the  environ- 
ment,   pollution    control    and    health    and 

oaf g^y _ 

The  report  covered  leases  in  Arizona.  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota 
and  Wyoming.  Most  were  In  Wyoming  and 
Montana. 


EXCESSIVE  DEPENDENCE  ON  OIL 
AND  GAS  IMPORTS  FROM  MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
recently  pleased  to  discover  that  the 
Washlngrton  Evening  Star,  of  August  9, 
1972.  contains  a  letter  to  the  editor  writ- 
ten by  the  Senator  from  Wyonilng  <Mr. 
Hansen).  Senator  H.anskn's  letter  was 
enUUed  "The  Arab  Oil  Game." 

I  believe  that  Senator  Hansen's  letter 
IS  worthy  of  study  and  discussion  by 
other  Members  of  Congress.  He  dis- 
cusses In  his  letter  the  danger  of  our 
Nation's  drifting  into  a  condition  of  ex- 
cessive dependence  upon  oil  and  gas  im- 
ports from  the  Middle  East  nations.  Be- 
cause the  poUtical  structures  of  these 
nations  are  often  unpredictable  and  un- 
stable and  because  Arab  States  are  de- 
manding more  control  over  the  produc- 
tion of  their  oil,  they  may  threaten 
strikes  and  cutbacks  on  oil  exports  to 
the  United  States  unless  more  favorable 
terms  are  arranged. 

Senator  Hanskn  has  wisely  pointed  out 
that  these  foreign  governments  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  follow  policies  to  fur- 
ther their  own  self-interest  in  regard  to 
their  oil  resources.  However,  the  United 
States  must  pay  cognizance  to  these  de- 
velopments and  act  in  our  own  self-de- 
fense to  minimize  our  dependency  on 
imported  oil. 

The  Senator's  letter  concludes  by  as- 
serting that  the  most  enlightened  course 
tor  our  Government  would  be  to  adopt 
policies  to  enable  the  search  for  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  reserves  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  clearly  is 
the  only  alternative  to  prolonged  and 
perilous  dependence  on  Arab  oil.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Senator  discusses  the  larg- 
est oil  field  ever  to  be  discovered  in  the 
United  States — Alaska's  Prudhoe  Bay — 
which,  when  finally  delivered  to  the 
Lower  48.  will  help  aUeviate  this  de- 
pendence on  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming clearly  understands  the  difficulties 
our  Nation  faces  in  acquiring  adequate 
supplies  of  energy  resources.  In  my  past 
association  and  work  with  Senator  Han- 
SKN  I  have  always  found  him  to  be  most 
knowledgeable  and  aware  of  the  partic- 
ular problems  in  the  field  of  energy 
certainly  commend  him  on  writing  this 
important  letter,  which  will  help  to  edu- 
cate the  public  regarding  this  very  real 
problem. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tkb  Arab  Oil  G*me 

Sir:  Your  recent  editorial.  "The  Changing 
Rules  of  the  Arab  Oil  Oame,"  deserves  com- 
mendation as  a  highly  InXca-matlve  discus- 
sion of  a  problem  of  major  importance  to  the 
American  people. 

Changes  In  the  world  petroleum  situation 
are  coming  almost  too  fast  for  the  public  to 
comprehend.  Yet  these  changes  are  of  par- 
amount significance  to  our  nation's  consum- 
ers and  to  the  security  of  tile  United  States 
and  its  allies  overseas. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  dangers 
of  drifting  Into  a  condition  of  excessive  de- 
pendency on  oU  and  gas  imports  from  the 
unpredictable  and  notably  unstable  lands  of 
the  Middle  East.  Informed  observers  have 
pointed  out  that  some  of  the  major  Arab  oil 
producing  countries  are  moving  Into  a  fi- 
nancial position  that  would  enable  them  to 
go  on  strike  against  the  lands  that  obtain 
oil  from  them.  In  other  words,  some  of  the 
.\rab  states  are  building  up  sufficient  cash 
reserves  to  enable  them  to  withhold  their  oil 
from  the  market  until  the  nations  that  con- 
sume this  oil  meet  their  terms. 


won't  until  the  way  Is  cleared  for  comple- 
tion of  the  urgently  needed  trans-Alask* 
pipeline. 

We  are  Indebted  to  a  Middle  Eastern  poet 
for  the  phrase  "the  moving  flnger  writes." 
This  flnger  is  vwltlng  now — in  large  letters— 
about  the  possibility  of  a  fuel  supply  crlsU 
In  our  country,  a  nation  that  depends  on 
oil  and  gas  for  three-fourths  of  Its  energy. 
Such  a  crisis  can  be  averted  if  the  discov- 
ery and  development  of  our  domestic  petro- 
leum resources  is  pursued  In  time.  But  time 
is  the  ingredient  that  Is  shortest  of  all  la 
this  situation.  Prom  three  to  ten  years  are 
required  to  develop  an  oil  field  to  fuil  pro- 
duction after  ftie  mitlal  discovery  has  been 
made. 

Positive  policy  decisions  are  needed  now  to 
forestall  the  possibility  of  an  extreme  fuel- 
supply  emergency  In  the  near  future.  Your 
editorial  made  a  contribution  to  the  public 
understanding  that  should  lead  to  such  deci- 
sions. 

Clutord  p.  Hansim, 

VS.  Senator. 


SYRIAN    EPISODE    GAVE    INDICATION 

The  havoc  in  world  oil  movement  that  re- 
sulted ;n  1970  from  Syria's  refusal  to  permit 
repair  of  the  Trans-Arabian  Pipeline  and 
Libya's  cutback  In  production  of  its  oil,  la 
a  small  indication  of  the  impact  disruptions 
In  petroleum  supply  can  caiise. 

The  oil-producing  countries,  particularly 
those  m  the  Middle  East  and  North  .\frica, 
realize  that  their  economies  are  now  based 
almost  entirely  on  petroleum  production  and 
that  their  reserves  of  this  resource— however 
vast — are  still  finite.  Thl3  realization  has 
prompted  some  of  the  countries  to  insist  on 
exercising  more  control  ovar  the  production 
of  their  oil  to  make  their  reserves  last  as  long 
as  possible.  This  same  realization  helped  to 
stimuate  monetary  demand  that  made  the 
cost  of  foreign  oil  rise  sharply  In  recent 
years — with  no  end  to  this  escalation  yet  In 
sight. 

In  short,  these  foreign  governments  are 
acting  toward  their  oil  reeources  In  a  way 
that  thev  believe  furthers  their  own  self  In- 
terest, "fhey  are  certainly  entitled  to  follow 
such  policies. 

The  United  States  would  be  less  than  wise. 
In  my  opinion,  if  it  did  not  foUow  the  same 
course.    We    should    act    m    self    defense    to 
minimize  our  dependency  on   Imported  oil. 
According  to  an  exhaustive  survey  by  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  more  than  half 
of  the  discoverable  oil  and  gas  In  the  U.S. 
still  remains  to  be  found.  In  view  of  chang- 
ing world  developments,  aa  described  in  your 
editorial,    the    most   enlightened    course   for 
our  government  would  be  to  adopt  policies 
that  wUl  enable  the  searcb  for  our  domestic 
oil  and  gas  resen-es  to  go  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  This  Is  the  only  near-term  alter- 
native to  prolonged  and  perilous  dependence 
on  Arab  oil. 


PBODtrCING    AT    CAPACTTT 

Your  editorial  referred  to  "limits  on  domes- 
tic production."  I  am  sure  you  know  that 
the  oU  fields  of  the  lower  48  states  are  now 
producing  at  capacity  with  no  limits  Im- 
posed on  production  other  than  those  re- 
quired to  prevent  outrl^t  waste  of  reser- 
voir energy. 

.  The  vast  potential  of  marine  oil  and  gas 
prtxluctlon  is  bemg  limited  and  held  back  by 
litigation  and  legal  restrictions  on  operations 
in  outer-continental  shelf  areas.  In  addition, 
the  largest  oil  field  ever  discovered  in  the 
United  States — Alaska's  Prudhoe  Bay — is  not 
yielding  a  drop  of  oil  to  the  nation's  consum- 
ers three  years  after  It  was  discovered,  and 


2NERGY  RESOURCES  CRISIS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  our  energy  resources  has  been 
gaining  increasing  attention  of  late,  par- 
ticularly in  the  news  media. 

In  an  article  published  recently  in  the 
Denver  Post,  Jean  Heller  documents  the 
so-called  energy  crisis  which  is  increas- 
ing with  alarming  rapidity. 

The  article  points  to  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  for  this 
country— the  thrust  of  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  Hollings),  which  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring. 

■We  are  faced  with  a  growing  public 
opposition  to  the  continuance  of  un- 
controlled environmental  degredation  in 
this  coimtry,  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  confronted  with  skyrocketing  energy 
needs  which  often  confilct  with  our  en- 
virormiental  concerns. 

The  facts  spelled  out  in  Jean  Heller's 
article  makes  it  incumbent  upon  this 
body  to  act  swiftly  on  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  framework  within  which  an 
energy  policy  can  be  developed  with  a 
minimum  of  conflict  in  our  environ- 
mental concerns. 

I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BLACKOtrrs.  Tanouts;   Emebgy  Scarcttt 
WroENs 
(Jean  Heller) 
Washington.— In   the   past   several   years, 
energy  crisis  has  become  a  household  term. 
It  signifies  steamy  summer  days   xithout 
air  conditioning,  frigid  winter  nights  with- 
out   heat    or   light,    rising    utility   and   real 
estate  costs  and  a  lot  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions. 

Blackouts,  brownouts — and  recently  in 
Michigan  something  called  a  tanout— have 
become  a  way  of  life  in  much  of  the  nation 
during  periods  of  severe  weather. 

Whv?  ,    „ 

The  simple  answer  Is  that  not  enough  clean 
coal,  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  is  available  in 
the  countrv  to  meet  consumers'  demands, 
and  many  electric  utilities  don't  have  the  de- 
pendable  peak   needs. 

"We've  got  trouble,  trouble,  trouble,  with 
a  capital  T  and  that  rhymes  with  E  and  that 
stands  for  Energy."  HoUis  M.  Dole,  the  In- 
terior  Department's   assistant   secretary  for 


mineral  resources,  told  a  House  subcomlt- 

'**w'i^*S^'begmnlng  to  feel  the  plnch  on 

«ni^  ^  c»naln   forms,"   Dole   said.    "This 

^lon  of  scarcity  will  widen  as  time  goes 

S  S  includrnearly  every  form  and  cate- 

^^n°'AlSted  press  study  of  the  nation's 

'"^'Snr''S""'heat     wave,    demand    for 
elSty  along  the  East  Coast  far  exceeded 
Sc    utlltles'    caplcity    for    supply.    New 
York  City  and  parts   of   Rhode   Island   and 
SSachusetts  temporarily  were  Slacked  out. 
A  heavy  demand  in  Michigan  caused  a  tan- 
out    a  deliberate  reduction   of  from   1   to   5 
ner'cent  in  generator  power  output. 
^A  Federal  power  Commission    (FPC^  sur- 
vey at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  showed 
Jhit  the  southeast  and  West   Cenral   areas 
of  the  nation  didn't  have  sufficient   reserve 
e  ectrlcal  generating  capacity  to  meet  unex- 
nSd  deLnds  or  equipment  failures, 
■^n   many   parts   of   the   nation.    Including 
Washington.  D.C..  and  Chicago,  natural  gas 
S les  were  so  low  that  Indefinite  mora- 
Xms  were  placed  on  sales  to   "ew  c^- 
tomers.    The    possibility    exists    that    If    the 
nation  suffers  a  severe  winter,  gas  service  to 
^me  commercial   and  industrial  customers 
Zn  have  to  be  cut  off  In  order  to  maintain 
service  to  residential  customers. 

Most  of  the  nation's  coal  supply  can  t  be 
us«l  because  of  stringent  air-pollution  laws, 
and  not  enough  fuel  oil  currently  Is  avail- 
able in  the  nation  to  fill  the  gap. 

Electric  utilities,  paying  ever-mounting 
nrlces  for  fuel,  are  passing  on  those  Increases 
fo  consumers.  "Wholesale  electric  rate  In- 
creases pending  at  the  FPC  Jumped  more 
than  »20  mUlion  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year. 

In  areas  where  new  gas  sales  have  been 
curtailed,  housing  projects  awaiting  sertlce 
are  standing  Idle.  A  spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  HomebuHders  estimates 
this  factor  costs  a  builder  about  8100  a  month 
on  an  average  828.000  home,  a  cost  passed 
on  to  buyers.  Moreover,  the  coat  of  instal- 
ling an  oil  heat  system  in  an  average  home 
Is  between  8500  and  8600  more  than  install- 
ing a  gas  heat  system,  another  home  cost 

add-on. 

So,  how  did  we  get  into  this  situation  In 
the  first  place,  and  now  how  do  we  get  out? 
We  got  in  because  the  nation  hasn't  yet 
learned  how  to  combine  progress  and  con- 
servation and  make  it  work.  It  appears  the 
only  immediate  way  out  is  a  growing,  and 
possibly  dangerous,  dependence  on  foreign 
fuel  Imports. 

"The  current  energy  crisis  can  probably 
be  attributed  to  the  tensions  and  adjtist- 
ments  restating  from  attempts  to  achieve 
a  proper  balance  between  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  the  natural  environment 
and  the  equally  valid  obligation  to  meet 
the  growing  energy  demand  neceesary  for 
preserving  and  improving  the  total  quality 
of  human  life,"  said  Aubrey  J.  Wagner, 
chairman  of  the  nation's  largest  electric 
utility,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

"It's  not  anybody's  fault,  really."  said  Ralph 
Williams,  an  Interior  Department  energy  spe- 
cialist and  Dole's  staff  assistant.  "It's  Just 
the  way  the  whole  darned  thing  went  to- 
gether. It  all  fell  on  us  at  once." 

One  of  the  principal  factors  Is  a  series  cf 
new  environmental  laws  which  restrict  the 
use  of  dirty  fuels. 


ONLY    0A8    CLEAN 

Of  the  three  fossU  fuels— coal,  gas  and 
oil — only  gas  Is  completely  clean.  Coal,  espe- 
cially, is  high  In  sulfur  content,  making  It 
useless  in  areas  which  have  stringent  alr- 
poUutlon  restrictions  on  sulfur  emissions. 
That  means  all  urban.  Industrial  areas. 

Since  coal  accounts  for  somewhere  be- 
tween 70  and  86  per  cent  of  the  nation's 


fuel  reserve,  a  htige  reservoir  of  energy  has 
all  but  been  eliminated  from  the  market, 
at  least  until  an  economically  feaalble  way 
Is  found  to  bum  ooal  cleanly. 

Fuel  oil,  much  of  which  can  meet  environ- 
mental standards.  Isn't  In  as  short  supply  as 
It  was  several  years  ago,  but  it  costs  far 
more  than  other  fossil  fuels. 

In  addition,  oU  production  In  the  United 
States  has  reached  Its  peak  with  no  drastic 
upswing  In  sight  so  that  fuel  oil  alone 
which  amounts  to  only  5  to  10  per  cent  of 
every  barrel  of  refined  crude  oil,  never  could 
fill  the  coal  gap. 

As  a  result,  the  Immediate  burden  has 
fallen  on  natural  gas,  which  Is  cheap  and 
clean. 

HCPLORATION    0*0r 

But  in  the  past  few  years,  gas  producers 
haven't  been  exploring  for  new  supplies, 
claiming  government  r^iUatlon  of  prices 
doesn't  provide  a  big  enough  profit  margin 
to  encourage  the  high-risk  business  of  ex- 
ploration.    ..  _ 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  20  years  the 
demand  for  natural  gas  wUl  be  IH  times  aU 
the  gas  discovered  In  the  nation's  history. 
Yet  the  number  of  producing  wells  drUled 
In  the  country  dropped  by  more  than  one 
half  between  1955  and  1968. 

In  1960.  the  nation  had  a  20-year  supply 
of  natural  gas  in  reserve.  By  1970,  that  re- 
serve had  fallen  to  13  years.  Now  It's  11.3 
years  The  nation  la  using  up  the  reserves 
faster  than  new  supplies  are  being  found.  All 
current  reserves  are  committed  for  some 
specific    future    use. 

Until  recently,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission set  ceilings  on  the  price  natural  gas 
producers  could  charge  interstate  pipeline 
companies  In  time  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
gas.  the  ceilings  were  set  low. 

COSTS  CU)SE  IN 

As  rates  of  inflation  grew,  producers  costs 
for  equipment  and  labor  steadUy  closed  In 
on  profits  because  the  FPC  allowed  few 
prlce-ceUlng  hikes.  Gradually  producers 
stopped  looking  for  new  gas  supplies  be- 
cause, thev  said,  with  80  per  cent  of  all  new 
wells  coming  up  dry,  the  FPC  ceUlnp  dldn  t 
allow  enough  capital  to  finance  high-risk 
exploration. 

Last  month,  the  FPC  announced  it  was 
lifting  price  restrictions  and  would  allow  gas 
to  find  Its  own  price  level.  The  action,  ex- 
pected for  some  time,  was  greeted  with 
chagrin  by  consumer  groups  who  claim  the 
FPC  fell  for  an  Industry  trick. 

The  FPC  doeen't  collect  Its  own  data  on 
gas  reserves,  relying  Instead,  on  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  American  Gas  Association 
(AGA)  a  professional  representative  of  gas 
producers.  Critics  charge  the  AGA  and  pro- 
ducers misrepresented  gas  reserves  Just  to 
force  prices  up,  an  allegation  the  producers 
and  the  AGA  vehemently  deny. 

Whatever  the  truth,  the  FPC'a  action  may 
Indeed  spur  new  gas  exploration,  but  locat- 
ing and  producing  new  supplies  requU^  a 
three-to-flve  vear  lead  time,  and  nobody  Is 
optimistic  about  any  quick  solutions  to  the 
shortage  problems.  ^„,^^  nf 

"We're  unable  vet  to  gauge  the  effect*  of 
the  ruling. "  said  Charles  Krautler,  a  spopf' 
man  for  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  "Even 
If  It  helps.  It  "Will  take  several  years  to  de- 
velop  new   supplies." 

NOT   MUCH   OPTIhilSM 

"We're  very  much  taking  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  on  this  thing,"  said  Robert  WUson. 
an  official  of  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co 
in  Chicago.  "It's  possible.  I  suppose,  that 
this  vrtll  free  up  some  gas.  but  I  haven  t 
heard  anybody  express  much  optimism 

WUson  said  Peoples  has  a  waiting  list  of 
3  349  customers,  many  of  them  big  conuner- 
cial  and  industrial  uaers.  which  seek  enough 
gas  to  supply  191.000  average  slngle-famUy 
homes, 


What  of  nuclear  energy,  once  touted  as  the 
solution  to  power  problems  of  the  "TO*  and 

beyond? 

The  first  nuclear  generating  planU  went 
into  operation  in  the  early  19608  By  the 
middle  of  the  decade,  there  was  rising  dis- 
content over  air  and  wat«  pollution.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  bHfan  prwllctlng 
that  nuclear  plants  were  the  environmentally 
sound  wave  of  the  future. 

Electric  utlUtlee  seemed  to  agree.  In  1966. 
20  new  nuclear  plants  were  ordered.  In  1967. 
another  30  went  Into  the  planning  stages. 
But  the  following  year,  problems  began.  A 
shortage  of  speclall«*d  equipment,  parts  and 
trained  personnel  developed  On  construction 
sites,  crews  had  difficulty  in  asewnbUng  parts 
and  keeping  them  operable. 

OBJECTIONS    start 

And  oonservatlomsts  began  raising  objec- 
tions and  occasionally  filing  lawsuits  over 
plant  sites  and  possible  dangerous  heat  and 
radiation  emissions. 

As  problems  developed,  new  plant  orders 
fell-  to  21  in  1968;  to  seven  in  1969.  As  of 
Augvist  28  nuclear  plants  were  in  operation, 
49  were  la  various  stages  of  oonstructlon  and 
67  were  stUl  on  the  drawing  boards. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  natlon"s  over- 
all demand  for  electric  power  is  doubling 
every  10  years  and  per-caplta  demand  is 
growing  five  times  fatter  than  the  popula- 
tions. The  nation  has  become  so  dependent 
on  electric  power  that  human  mtiscle  now 
accounts  for  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
work  done  In  the  nation's  factories. 

Ten  years  ago,  electric  utilities  had  the 
capacity  to  generate  30  per  cent  more  power 
than  customers  demanded.  By  1970.  that 
figure  had  dropped  to  15  per  cent,  a  level  the 
FPC  considers  the  bare  minimum  needed  to 
oovBT  unexpected  demands  or  equipment 
failure. 

This  summer,  some  areas  of  the  country 
couldn't  meet  that  minimum. 


SMAIX    RESERVES 

The  FPC's  summer  power  supply  survey 
indicated  that  the  Southwest  and  West  Cen- 
tral areas  of  the  nation  had  only  an  111  and 
U.6  per  cent  re5er\'e,  respectively,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer 

The  Northeast,  plagued  by  povMsr  problems. 
had  a  barely  comfortable  17.9  per  cent  re- 
serve but  that's  an  average.  In  New  York 
City  for  example,  the  reew^re  was  under  11 
per  cent,  and  power  problems  have  plagued 
that  city  all  summer. 

In  the  Southeast  region,  the  Miami  area 
was  getting  through  the  stunmer  on  a  prayer, 
with  a  reaerve  of  minus  2.1  per  cent  The 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  municipal  electric  utility 
was  even  worae.  with  a  minus  8  per  cent 
reserve.  ,,      ,  . 

"We  have  a  kind  of  chain  reaction,  said 
Williams.  "We  feel  the  environmental  reetric- 
tlons  will  continue  to  crowd  coal  out  of  the 
market.  As  coal  is  forced  out,  that  wUl  bring 
preoBure  on  alternate  fuels.  Nuclear  power  is 
late  Gas  is  already  past  its  peak.  So  the 
demand  that  was  met  by  coal  is  going  to  have 
to  be  met  hy  oil.  And  domeetlc  oil  produc- 
tion has  faUen  off. 

•So  I  think  that  all  the  increase  in  energy 
demand  in  the  United  StatM  is  going  to  have 
to  be  met  by  imported  oil.  "  he  said.  "For  the 
moot  part  this  Is  going  to  be  Middle  Bast  oil. 
We're  going  to  have  to  try  to  flgure  out  how 
much  oil  we  can  produce  and  how  much 
more  is  going  to  be  needed  and  fill  that  gap 
by  letting  foreign  oil  in." 

The  import  quotas,  set  out  during  the 
1960s,  were  Intended  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  international  extortion  to  pre- 
vent the  nation  from  becoming  so  dependent 
on  the  cheap  Middle  Eastern  oil  that  Arab 
nations  could  use  that  dependency  to  whip- 
saw  the  country  during  an  Intaraatkmal 
poUtlcal  crisis. 
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THE  REAL  CASUALTIES 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
RelaUons  ^Mr.  Pulbright)  has  written 
a  perceptive  article  entitled  "The  Real 
Casualties. "  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Friday.  August  25. 

Mfljiy  of  the  casualties  of  the  policies 
of  the  Nixon  administration  in  its  cur- 
rent bombing  campaign  in  Vietnam  are 
Innocent  "women  and  children  who  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  target  areas" : 

Their  dying  and  their  burning  take  place 
beyond  the  sight— and  beyond  the  psychic 
knowledge — of  the  B-62  crews  and  their 
ooiintrvmen  acroes  the  sea — 


Notes  Senator  Pulbright. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THB    R«A1.    CASUALTie 

(By  J.  W.  Pulbright) 
Washington — Chivalry  In  warfare,  I  sup- 
pose, is  an  antiquated  concept.  Such  no- 
tions are  Imposalble  for  a  B-52  bomber  crew 
nve  mUee  up  In  the  sky.  The  targets  they 
drop  their  bombe  upon  are  like  grid  squares 
on  a  map;  they  bear  no  physical  resem- 
blance to  real  cities  ttfid  farms  inhabited  by 
real  people.  Now  the  crew  hardly  even  have 
to  concern  themselvee  with  acc\ara<;y:  their 
•smart  bombs"  are  carried  on  laeer  beams. 
It  Is  called  "surgical"  bombing  but  It  is  not 
so  "surgical"  as  to  spare  the  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, and  the  men.  women  and  children 
who  happen  to  be  In  the  target  areas. 

Their  dying  and  their  burning  take  place 
beyond  the  sight — and  beyond  the  psychic 
knowledge — of  the  B-52  crews  and  their 
countrymen  across  the  sea.  Only  occasionally 
do  the  sights  of  war  Intrude  upon  our  vision. 
as  to  the  widely  published  picture  of  a  little 
naked  Vietnamese  girl,  screaming  as  she  ran 
toward  the  camera  to  try  to  escape  from  the 
napalm  which  was  burning  the  skin  from 
her  hack. 

Such  are  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  through  which  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  reduced  American 
casualties  to  almost  none.  Appealing  to  our 
weartnees  and  dlsgiist,  our  leaders  have  In- 
vited  us  to  lose  In  Interest  to  Vietnam,  to 
Ignore  what  happen*  there  now  that  our  own 
sons  are  no  longer  dying  to  large  numbers. 
They  have  Invited  us  to  Ignore  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  Vietnamese  themselves  and  to 
look  elsewhere  to  the  President's  visits  to 
Peking  and  Moscow. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  oonttoue  such 
a  policy  II  we  are  to  remain  a  great  power 
and  retain  respect  throughout  the  world  for 
the  offlce  of  the  American  Presidency.  In  his 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
Mr  Nixon  no  longer  engages  to  Ideological 
warfare  for  its  own  sake;  he  has  ceased  to  be 
a  crusader  stgalnst  "godless  Communism" 
and  has  become  a  skilled  practitioner  of  Teal- 
poUtik  to  the  tradition  of  Mettemlch  and 
Bismarck.  But  to  his  oonttoued  prosecution 
of  the  war  to  Vietnam  the  old  Nixon  has  sur- 
vived—Nixon  the  Bedbalter.  Nixon  the 
battle-scarred  veteran  of  the  "warfare  of 
politics" — to  take  the  term  he  used  in  his 
book  "Six  Crises." 

One  of  the  most  ironic  of  the  many  Ironies 
of  this  long  and  futile  crusade  Is  that  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  themselves  have 
found  It  Incomprehensible  that  the  mighty 
United  States  could  take  an  obsessive  In- 
terest in  the  internal  dissensions  of  so  small 
and  remote  a  country.  For  a  short  period  In 
1946,  the  only  official  representative  of  the 
United  States  In  Hanoi  was  a  young  major 
In  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  named 
Prank  White. 


Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  formed  a  Vietnam  Pro- 
visional Oovernment  and  had  proclaimed  the 
Independence  of  the  state  of  Vietnam  "with- 
in the  French  Union."  On  a  number  of  oc- 
casions during  those  turbulent  days.  White 
spoke  informally  and  at  length  with  Ho. 

On  one  occaislon  Ho  "dwelled  at  some 
length  on  the  dUposltlon  of  Amerloans  as  a 
people  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  self-deter- 
mination of  nations  and  generous  to  making 
contributions  to  leas  fortunate  states.  But 
he  doubted  that  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment could  be  counted  on  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  Vietnam." 

For  reasons  that  will  likely  puzzle  his- 
torians for  decades  to  come,  Just  as  they 
puzzle  and  dismay  ordtoary  citizens  today, 
Vietnam  has  captured  and  held  America's  In- 
terest beyond  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  wildest  Imagin- 
ings of  26  years  ago.  It  has  caught  us  In 
the  grip  of  a  prldeful.  fearful  obsession  with 
"defeat"   and   "humiliation." 

Perhaps,  as  the  Nixon  Admtolstratlon  has 
seemed  to  suppose,  the  American  people  will 
tolerate  an  endless  war  as  long  as  It  Is  Asians 
rather  than  Americans  who  are  being 
"wasted"  on  so  prodigal  a  scale.  But  I  do  not 
think  so;  I  think  that  the  American  people 
are  offended  and  outraged  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  useless  killing  even  though  most 
of  those  now  being  killed  are  foreigners. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  are  dis- 
gusted by  the  obsession  with  victory,  even 
In  Its  various,  euphemistic  disguises.  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  would  now 
share  the  puzzlement  and  dismay  expressed 
In  a  letter  which  I  received  back  in  1967 
from  an  American  soldier  In  Vietnam.  Speak- 
ing of  the  phony  propaganda  and  the  savage- 
ry of  the  war,  he  described  the  real  casual- 
ties— "the  farmers  and  their  families  In  the 
Delta  mangled  by  air  strikes,  and  the  vil- 
lagers here  killed  and  burned  out  by  our 
friendly  Korean  mercenaries." 

This  young  soldier  then  asked.  "...  what- 
ever has  become  of  our  dream?  Where  Ls  that 
America  that  opposed  tyrannies  at  every 
turn,  without  Inquiring  first  whether  some 
particular  forms  of  tyranny  might  be  of  use 
to  us?  Of  the  three  rights  which  men  have, 
the  first,  as  I  recall,  was  the  right  to  life. 
How  then  have  we  come  to  be  killing  so  m&ny 
in  such  a  dubious  cause?" 


PROGRESS    IN    RHODESIA 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  Arizona  is  extremely  fortunate 
to  have  as  the  editor  of  one  of  its  major 
daily  newspapers.  The  Tucson  Daily  Citi- 
zen, a  man  of  great  ability  and  fine  rep- 
ortorial  insight.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Paul  A, 
McKallp.  who  recently  returned  from  a 
lengthy  tour  of  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia— an  area  he  had  visited  first  7  years 
ago.  As  a  result,  Mr.  McKalip  has  writ- 
ten two  excellent  articles  for  the  "Per- 
spective" section  of  his  newspaper  which 
mirror  his  impressions  of  the  country, 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  opportu- 
nities which  abound  in  those  areas  for 
persons  of  all  cultures.  He  reports  that 
great  progress  is  being  made,  especially 
in  Rhodesia,  in  the  face  of  British  sanc- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  two  articles  point 
out,  Rhodesia's  political  stability  and 
economic  viability  have  developed  im- 
pressively despite  the  efforts  of  Britain 
and  other  nations  to  force  their  will  on 
this  former  British  colony. 

Where  one  would  except  to  find  Rho- 
desia and  her  people  in  a  kind  of  hold- 
ing operation,  attempting  to  weather  the 
British  sanctions,  just  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  Mr.  McKallp  found  Rhodesia  far 
from  stagnant,  but  in  the  grip  of  its 


greatest  economic  boom.  A  growth  rate 
of  11  percent  was  chalked  up  by  Rhodesia 
last  year,  and  1.600  new  IndustrtsJ  enter- 
prises have  been  established  in  the  past 
6  years.  Home  building  is  going  ahead  at 
a  record  pace,  and  much  of  it  is  being 
put  in  place  for  Africans.  What  is  more, 
Rhodesia  is  enjoying  a  steady  rise  In  both 
immigration  and  tourism  and  is  expe- 
riencing a  shortage  of  skilled  labor. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  wisdom  shown 
by  our  government,  which  took  action 
last  fall  to  resume  the  purchase  of  Rho- 
desian  chrome.  The  move  was  entirely 
realistic  and  practical  under  the  condi- 
tions found  in  Rhodesia  by  Mr.  McKalip. 
Because  of  their  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  all  responsible  Americans,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  Mr.  McKalip's 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Tucaon  Dally  Citizen.  Aug.  1,  19721 
Seven     Years     Atter     Independence — Rho- 
desia's Political  Structure  Demonstrates 
Its  Stability 

(Note. — Paul  .^.  McKallp,  editor  of  the 
Tucson  Dally  Citizen,  visited  Southern  Africa 
In  1965  and  again  this  summer.  This  is  the 
first  of  two  special  article*  based  on  his 
obeervatlons  and  findings  In  the  former  Brit- 
ish colony  of  Rhodesia,  which  declared  its 
Independence  seven  yeexs  ago.) 

(By  Paul  A.  McKallp) 
"Bad  news  travels  ta&t"  Is  an  old  expres- 
sion. In  today's  world  of  Instant  communi- 
cation, one  must  add  "and  far." 

For  most  of  its  80-year  history,  a  place 
called  Rhodesia  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa 
below  the  equatorial  belt  was  little  known 
beyond  the  fa<n;  that  it  was  one  of  the  lucra- 
tive colonies  of  the  British  colonial  empire. 
For  adventurous  world  travelers  and  read- 
ers of  National  Oeographlc  magazine,  it  was 
known  also  for  the  world-famous  but  remote 
Victoria  Falls  on  the  fabled  Zambezi  River. 

BLACKS,     WHITES     WORK     BIDE     BY     SIDE 

Just  seven  years  ago,  Rhodesia  became  an- 
other "hot  spot"  on  the  world  geopolitical 
map  when  the  minority  white  government  Is- 
sued its  unilateral  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  mother  England. 

UDI,  as  the  action  became  known,  was  seen 
as  the  only  means  by  which  the  quarter-mil- 
lion Europeans,  mostly  of  English  origin, 
could  avoid  an  overnight  sellout  of  Rhodesia's 
long  weeternlzed-style  development  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  African  natives 
who  are  still  primitive  bush  dwellers. 

The  Rhodeslan  government  in  power  had 
seen  already  the  turmoil  and  chaoe  which 
had  resulted  from  similar  grants  of  inde- 
pendence to  other  colonial  holdings  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  in  black  Africa. 

In  some  of  them,  such  a«  the  Congo,  am- 
bitions and  old  animosities  of  rival  native 
tribes  exploded  Into  raase  destruction  of 
property  and  population. 

Nevertheless,  the  news  of  Rhodesia's  dec- 
laration of  Independence,  after  falUng  to  win 
an  acceptable  acoominoda.tlon  with  the  Brit- 
ish government,  started  political  and  eco- 
nomic repercussions  which  continue  today. 
By  coincidence  more  than  design,  In  fact 
motivated  principally  by  a  long  desire  to  see 
the  Victoria  Pails.  I  was  in  Rhodesia  in  the 
spring  of  1965,  six  months  before  UDI. 

I  visited  Salisbury,  the  beautiful,  modern 
capital  city,  and  talked  with  many  persons 
in  and  out  of  government. 

One  thing  was  obvious.  The  white  minor- 
ity, far  from  repressing  acd  exploiting  the 
Africans,  was  pursuing  a  policy  of  develop- 
ment, of  education  and  economic  opportu- 
nity for  all  of  the  nearly  five  million  people 
of  Rhodesia. 


England,  however,  was  being  rebuffed  In  IW 

*^^  to  impose  Its  own  political  policy  for 

Se^aTnd^uld  not  accept  such  affront 

^  th7"bad  boy"  of  the  British  Common- 

"t^heX^'mUltary  response  to  UDI  In 
t^m^StoUov,in9  November,  1966,  when 
S^h^^Sonse  admittedly  might  have  queued 
thfre^lon  In  the  fashion  of  earUer  co- 
lonial tactics.  England  sought  to  strangle  the 
rebellion  bv  imposing  sanctions. 

"BRITISH  HAVE  LOST  THE  WH-L  TO  SETTLE" 

The  United  Nations  la  committed  by  Its 
Charter  to  remato  aloof  from  ^Helntern^ 
^irs  of  nations.  It  is  a  proper  policy.  In 
the  case  of  the  Rhodesia  sanctions  proposed 
by  England,  the  United  Nations  approved  on 
the  flimsy,  transparent  grounds  that  the 
Rhodeslan  action   represented   'a   threat   to 

*  This^^mer  I  returned  to  Salisbury  by 
deliberate  intent  born  of  sustained  Inter- 
est in  the  problem,  the  people  and  the  fu- 
ture of  a  land  with  great  resources,  attrac- 
tions and  potential. 

Some  personal  observations  were  at  once 
enllBhtenlng  and  reassuring. 

The  country  was  obviously  peaceful.  The 
national  police  force  is  composed  of  only 
4  000  members.  Three-fourths  of  them  are 
Africans.  In  the  British  traditions,  the  police 
do  not  even  carry  arms. 

Africans  and  Europeans  were  going  about 
their  business  In  trade.  Industry  and  agri- 
culture side  by  side.  It  Is  true  that  the  black 
Africans  mostly  stUl  are  In  the  ranks  of  un- 
skUled  labor,  but  there  is  no  arbitrary  barrier 
to  their  economic  advancement. 

In  the  four-star,  top-rated  Jameson  Hotel 
in  SaUsbury,  the  reception  office  was  staffed 
bv  blacks  and  whites  alike  wearing  the  for- 
mal striped  trousers  and  morning  coats.  "The 
accounting  department  was  staffed  by  Afrl- 

Tliere  were  also  blacks  among  the  guests 
In  the  hotel,  and  In  the  dlntog  room  and 
in  the  cocktail  lounge.  There  Is  no  color 
barrier  in  any  public  place. 

At  Government  House,  the  residence  now 
of  the  Rhodeslan  state  president  which  for- 
merly was  occupied  by  the  British  colonial 
governor,  the  guard  complement,  including 
officers.  Is  entirely  African. 

On  the  political  front,  likewise,  there  was 
a  new  commitment  and  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  England's  final  rejection 
of  the  independence  settlement  proposals 
which  had  been  negotiated  and  approved  by 
representatives  of  the  two  governments. 

I  arrived  in  Salisbury  shortly  after  the 
"bad  news"  of  the  British  government's  of- 
ficial "No"  to  the  bilateral  proposals  had 
been  announced,  making  headlines  around 
the  world. 

There  was  consternation,  dlsappototment 
approaching  disbelief,  but  no  sense  of  despair. 
It  was  recognized  that  some  of  the  more 
immediate  political  gains  assured  for  Afri- 
cans in  the  proposed  settlement  would  be 
likely  to  come  more  slowly.  Their  political 
progress  would  be  linked  to  the  practical 
pace  of  educational  and  economic  progress. 
It  was  also  recognized  that  the  struggle 
for  economic  progress,  both  IndustrlaUy  and 
agriculturally,  would  have  to  conttoue  for 
both  Africans  and  Europeans  under  the 
added  burden  of  sanctions. 

But  if  the  outside  world  expected  restless- 
ness or  even  possibly  upheaval  In  the  wake  of 
the  Rhodeslan  setback,  it  was  nowhere  evi- 
dent. 

If  anyone  had  cause  to  be  despairing  or 
angry,  It  might  have  been  most  of  all  the 
Indomitable  Ian  Douglas  Smith,  prime  mto- 
Ister  and  rallying  force  In  the  Rhodeslan 
Front  government  In  the  10  years  before  and 
since  UDI. 

I  was  fortunate  to  arrange  a  private  toter- 
vlew  with  Smith  early  to  my  visit.  The  seven 
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years  of  challenge  and  frustration  since  UDI 
had  worn  on  him  but  lightly. 

He  is  a  rather  slightly  buUt  man  whose 
strength  is  reflected  In  strong  features  of 
face  and  especially  piercing  eyes. 

"GREATEST     ASSET     13     HE«     PEOPLE" 

Now  onlv  53  vears  of  age.  and  looking  boy- 
ishly younger  in  some  respects,  his  dedication 
to  Rhodesia  and  the  future  of  6  mUUon  peo- 
ple Is  unswerved  by  adversity 

When  I  entered  his  offlce,  he  Invited  me  to 
sit  at  the  side  of  his  large,  well-ordered  desk. 
He  svsamg  his  chair  sideways  to  allow  him 
to  stretch  out  his  legs  and  half  recline  as  he 
conversed  easllv  but  intently. 

Almost  at  once,  without  betog  asked  the 
obvious  question,  he  volunteered  his  dlsap- 
pototment at  the  British  "No"  to  the  settle- 
ment He  went  on  to  potot  out  that  the  sanc- 
tions had  been  Imposed  to  force  Rhodesia 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  British 
government  on  the  territory's  political  future^ 
"This  government  did  negotiate  and  ^id 
come  to  agreement  with  the  British  govern- 
ment This  government  approved  the  agree- 
ment and  it  was  the  British  who  finally  re- 
jected It."  he  declared. 

He  made  It  clear  that  he  felt  any  legltunacy 
for  sanctions  had  been  wiped  away  by  the 
British  and  that  sanctions  In  the  future 
would  be  less  respected  by  other  nations  even 
though  they  might  remain  on  the  VH.  books. 
Smith  recognized,  as  a  practical  politician, 
that  the  British  government  could  not  afford 
to  allow  sanctions  to  be  revoked  officially. 

It  IS  of  course,  that  realism  which  has 
allowed  Ian  Smith  to  steer  the  smaU  country 
successfully  through  countless  dangerous 
shoals  during  the  past  10  years,  before  axid 
after  UDI.  Now  he  assessed  the  future  this 


areas  of  the  country  have  been  quick  to  Joto 
to  reporting  and  thwarting  occasional  tocur- 

sions. 

African  and  white   mUltary   police   8h*re 
the  duties  of  border  patrol. 

One  of  the  most  important  symbols  of  the 
stabUlty  of  the  new  government  is  the  office 
of  president,  which  has  been  occupied  by 
Clifford  W.  Dupont  since  the  1969  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  «  ,^  „  ,. 
Dupont  la  a  polished  gentleman  of  EnglUh 
heritage.  H?  was  deputy  prime  minister  un- 
der Smith  before  the  1966  independence 
move.  After  the  ties  with  Britain  were 
severed.  Dupont  was  first  named  to  the  posi- 
tion of  officer  admUilstertog  the  government 
That  position  was  created  above  and  apart 
from  politics  to  take  the  place  of  the  Brlttoh 
crown's  representative. 

Now,  as  president,  he  also  la  above  politics 
and  parliament  and  serves  prtoclpaUy  in  a 
ceremonial  and  symbolic  capacity.  His  offlce 
assures  the  conttoulty  of  government  as  a 
viable  entity.  It  is  he  who  officially  calls  and 
opens  each  parliamentary  session. 

With  Clifford  Dupont  as  the  representative 
of  government  and  Ian  Douglas  Smith  as 
active  leader  of  the  goveriunent.  it  Is  clear 
that  colonial  Rhodesia  has  produced  a  breed 
of  todlgenouB  Rhodeslans  who  are  equal  to 
the  challenge  of  "making  the  best  of  It."      _ 

It  Is  too  bad  that  'bad  news  travels  fast, 
probably  because  It  Is  the  most  sensational 
or  alarm  tog  ktod  of  news. 

A  look  at  the  situation  to  Rhodesia  first 
hand  and  In  depth  reveals  the  whole  truth 
about  a  countrv  which  has  emerged  from 
British  rule  with  faith  In  Itself  and  to  Its 
future,  given  only  time  and  opportunity. 


way: 


•I  believe  any  sort  of  settlement  at  this 
moment  would  be  an  embarrassment  to  the 
British  government  of  the  United  Ktogdom. 
I  believe  that  at  the  moment  they  have  lost 
there  will  to  settle. 

"Therefore,  the  contract  we  made  has  oeen 
closed  by  the  British  rejection." 

The  prime  mtolster  said  essentlaUy  the 
same  thtog  to  a  public  statement  a  couple 
days  later  and  concluded  with  this  exhorta- 
tion to  Rhodeslans: 

"Let  us  be  realistic  and  accept  the  fact 
that  the  only  practical  way  forward  Is  to  get 
on  with  the  job  under  our  exlsttog  1968 
Constitution,  sanctions  and  all." 

UNTTED  "TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  TT" 

The  Rhodesia  Herald,  large  national  daUy 
newspaper  published  to  Salisbury,  headltoed 
the  prime  minister's  public  statement  this 
way  Smith  Firm:  We  Are  Not  Talking  to 
UK"  And  a  subheadltoe  carried  his  words  In 
quotation  marks:  "The  contract  has  been 
closed  .  . 

The  Rhodesia  Herald  generally  Is  suong 
to  Its  opposition  to  the  Smith  government 
and  outspoken  to  criticism  of  Its  policies. 
The  Herald's  editorial  comment  the  nert  day 
on  the  above  news  was,  therefore,  significant : 
•We  agree  with  most  of  Mr.  Smith's  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  .  .  .  There  wlU  be  no 
recognition.  Sanctions  wUl  conttoue  to  offi- 
cial force.  ,  . 
The  present  situation  la  normal,  and 
wlU  continue  to  be  so  for  as  far  ahead  as  one 
can  see.  The  country  must  make  the  best 
of  It. 

"And  a  good  best  can  be  made. 
"    .  .  Rhodesia's  greatest  asset  la  her  peo- 
ple   if  her  people— aU  of  them— are  able  to 
give  of  their  full  potentUl,  then  the  sky's 
the  limit." 

There  has  been  substantial  evidence  that 
Rhodesia's  people,  European  and  African,  are 
agreed  on  the  country's  potential  and  on 
their  dedication  to  It. 

In  the  face  of  conttoulng  armed  threats 
from  Communlst-tratoed  outside  guerrilla 
fcM-ces  to  the  north,  African  natives  to  rural 


[Prom  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen.  Aug.  2.  19721 

What   About  Those   Sanctions?   Embattled 

Rhodesia  Is  Making  Qood  DssprrE  BarrAiM 

(By  Paul  A.  McKaUp) 

Seeing  Is  believing. 

And  seeing  the  progress  to  Rhodesia,  after 
seven  vears  of  struggle  for  independence  from 
Great " Brltato,  is  to  believe  that  the  little 
country  In  southern  Africa  is  weU  on  Its  way 
to  succeeding.  „  .^.  ,. 

No  shots  have  been  fired  by  the  British 
against  the  Rhodeslans  as  they  were  In 
America's  War  of  Independence  two  centuries 
ago.  In  this  one,  the  British  government 
chose  to  wage  poUtlcal  and  economic  war. 

The  cutting  off  of  diplomatic  relations  vrtth 
the  rebel  government  In  Salisbury  was  awk- 
ward, perhaps,  because  It  affected  Rhodeslan 
passports  and  therefore  travel. 

The  real  weapon  that  was  relied  upon  to 
subdue  Rhodesia  was  the  sanction*  which 
Great  Britain  imposed  with  the  support  of 
the  U  nl  ted  Nat  Ions . 

Well  what  about  sanctions?  How  are  things 
going  in  the  land-locked  nation?  Things  are 
going  well  indeed.  I  can  report  that  from 
firsthand  observation,  inquiries  and  inter- 
views during  my  recent  visit  to  Rhodesia. 
unexfecitd  boom 
Having  been  there  seven  years  ago.  Just 
before  the  country  announced  its  unilateral 
declaration  of  independence  (tJDI),  I  had  a 
good  basis  for  comparison. 

One  would  expect  to  find  the  country  and 
Its  people  to  a  ktod  of  holding  operation,  but 
certainly  not  In  anything  like  an  economic 
boom.  "That's  what  it  is,  though. 

A  growth  rate  of  11  per  cent  last  year,  the 
establishment  of  1.600  new  industrial  enter- 
prises to  the  past  six  years,  home  buUdlng  at 
a  record  pace  and  much  of  it  for  Africans,  a 
steady  rise  in  both  immigration  and  tourism, 
and  a  shortage  of  skiUed  labor  add  up  to  all 
the  boom  the  Rhodeslan  economy  could  pos- 
sibly stand  at  this  time. 

If  an  American  needed  an  object  lea«>n 
which  he  could   understand,  and  feel,  this 
was  It: 
upon  my  arrival,  a  UJ3.  »10  bill  bought  $7 
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RhodeelAn.  Before  I  left,  during  which  time 
the  British  pound  had  been  floated  again 
and  had  shaken  the  International  money 
market,  a  U.S.  $10  bill  was  good  for  only  $6 
Rbodeslan. 

The  Rhodeslan  dollar  ha«  been  strong  all 
along,  and  inflation  has  been  controlled. 

CAXS    OALORE 

There  were  other  object  leesons  readily 
apparent.  Two  old  friends,  Douglas  Garner 
and  3am  Brewer,  met  my  wlfe_and  me  at 
the  Salisbury  airport.  We  went  out  to  Brew- 
er's automobile  for  the  ride  to  the  hotel 

The  car  was  a  brand  new  Peugeot  sedan. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  late-model  French 
cars  on  the  streets,  including  Cltroens  and 
Renauiu.  There  were  also  German  BMWs  and 
Mercedes,  and  Italian  Alfa  Romeos.  And  scads 
of  Japanese  Toyota  and  Datsim  trucks. 

The  only  makes  conspicuously  missing  were 
British  and  American,  except  for  a  few  very 
old  ones. 

Where  did  the  new  vehicles  oome  from? 
Questions  such  as  that  kept  coming  forth, 
but  not  the  answers.  Understandably.  The 
•who'  and  'how"  of  Import-export  trade  are 
closely  held  secrets. 

As  one  industrial  spokesman  said  later. 
•We  don't  like  to  say  we  trade  with  anybody. 
That  protects  everybody." 

As  we  drove  mto  the  city,  we  passed  huge 
warehouses.  In  the  early  years  of  sanctions, 
they  had  been  built  to  store  Rhodesia's  un- 
sold tobacco  crop.  Tobacco  was  the  backbone 
of  the  country's  agriculture,  and  the  back- 
bone was  undergomg  strain. 

The  tobacco's  all  gone  now.  except  for  the 
current  crop.  Meanwhile,  the  squeeze  forced 
a  diversification  of  agriculture  which  has 
proved  only  beneficial. 

Farther  on.  we  drove  past  a  large  plant 
with  the  Initials  •WMI"  on  the  flag  flying 
over  It.  Those  InltUls  provided  a  partial  clue 
to  the  automobile  question.  They  stood  for 
Wlllowvale  Motor  Industries. 

Before  1966.  the  plant  had  been  occupied 
bv  English  Ford.  When  the  EnglUh  picked 
up  and  left  under  the  sanctions  ban,  the 
Rhodesians  turned  the  facility  mto  an  auto- 
mobile assembly  plant  of  their  own.  The 
parts  get  there  for  assembly — somehow. 

CAPrTAL   CONSTRUCTION 

Arriving  In  downtown  Salisbury,  which  is 
the  capital  and  prmclpal  city  of  the  coun- 
try, the  first  sights  were  towering  new  of- 
fice buildings  that  hadnt  been  there  In  1965. 

Two  tall  construction  cranes  were  busy 
tn  the  erection  of  other  new  buildings,  one 
destmed  to  be  an  eight-story,  260-room 
luxury  hotel. 

Later  on,  we  took  a  drive  through  the  resi- 
dential suburbs.  There  were  rows  of  new 
houses  In  European  neighborhoods  bemg  oc- 
cupied by  arriving  Inunlgrants  and  whole 
subdivisions  In  areas  set  aside  for  AsUn 
Indiana  and  for  Africans. 

There  are  approximately  300.000  urban 
Africans  who  live  and  work  tn  Salisbury, 
together  with  some  116.000  Europeans.  The 
racial  groups  work  together  at  all  levels  of 
commercial  enterprise,  share  all  public  and 
recreational  facilities,  but  live  In  separate 
housing  areas. 

That  Is  the  limited  extant  of  separation 
and  generally  It  Is  preferred  that  way  by  the 
various  groupings.  As  one  miniate  In  the 
govermneut  put  It.  "the  future  will  be  de- 
termined by  racial  harmony."  which  he  felt 
does  exist  at  present. 

ATRICAN    LJVING 

In  the  African  residential  sections,  there 
are  homes  ranging  from  modest  single  and 
duplex  rentals  to  attractive  homes  being 
purchased  and  luxury  residences  custom 
built  In  the  $50,000  to  •100,000  range  by 
wealthy  .\frlcans. 

One  African  bus  company  operator,  for 
example,  has  built  a  three-story  house  on  a 
hillside    lot,    In    Marimba    Heights.    In    the 


African  tradition  of  multiple  wives,  which  Is 
still  prevalent  and  legal,  one  of  his  wives 
occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  house  and 
the  other  wife  has  the  third  floor. 

Outside  Salisbury  is  the  Imposing  new 
headquarters  building  for  Rhodesia  Broad- 
casting Servlca  smtl  Rhodeelan  Television. 
Aside  from  aU  the  latest  electronics  equip- 
ment, some  of  it  Imported  "somehow,"  there 
was  a  beautlfiU  WUton  rug,  at  least  16  by 
30  feet,  on  the  main  studio  floor. 

■Oh.  that,"  explained  Harvey  Ward,  head 
of  RBC'TV  News  Service,  "why,  since  sanc- 
tions we  make  our  own  rugs  in  Rhodesia." 

There  Is.  in  fact,  little  except  for  the 
heaviest  Industrial  equlpnaent  and  sophisti- 
cated machine  tools  whlcii  Isn't  being  made 
now  in  the  country. 

Television  sets?  Made  in  Rhodesia.  Stereos 
eknd  other  eieotronloe?  Newsprint  for  the  big 
newspaper  in  Salisbury,  ajid  other  papers? 
Made  now  in  Rhodesia,  together  with  toilet 
tissue  (brand  name  "Wish"!  and  paper 
produots  which  were  aJmost  nonexistent  in 
the  early  period  0(f  sanctions. 

The  list  goes  on;  furniture,  from  fine 
office  equipment  to  high  style  home  furnish- 
ings. Pharmaceutloals.  made  in  a  spotless 
new  plant.  Dishes  and  tableware.  Steel. 
Truck  and  bus  bodies.  Clothing  for  the  whole 
family. 

CHXAPKR,    BETTER 

During  an  Internal  air  flight.  I  sat  with  a 
manufaotiu^r  of  men's  olothlng  from  Jo- 
hannesburg. South  Africa.  He  told  me  frank- 
Ity  that  If  it  were  not  for  Impjort  quotas  on 
Rhodeelan  clothing  in  South  Africa,  he  would 
be  hard  put  to  cx>mpet€  and  stay  In  business. 
His  customers  told  him  frankly  they  would 
rather  buy  the  Rhodeslan  product. 

Cheaper,  because  of  cheap  labor,  but 
shoddy  In  quality?  No.  admitted  the  South 
African  manufacturer.  '•Rhodesia's  clothing 
is  not  only  cheaper  but  also  better." 

J  C.  Graylin.  chief  executive  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Rhodeslan  Industries,  said  that 
the  1,600  new  industrial  projects  launched 
In  Just  six  years  were  equal  to  what  would 
have  taken  26  years  under  continued  British 
authority. 

"We're  under  siege,"  he  explained  the 
surge  simply.  It  still  Isn't  easy  going. 

"The  biggest  problem  la  generating  capital 
for  all  our  development  needs."  Qraylln  said. 
"We  can't  borrow  capital  abroad."  That's 
one  plp>ellne  on  which  the  British  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  valves  pretty  well  closed. 

Imports  of  critically  needed  items,  mate- 
rials and  equipment  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
trolled carefully  to  match  approximately 
with  exports. 

But  even  though  gast^ine,  100  per  cent 
imported,  was  rationed  a  few  years  t3«ck.  it  is 
now  pumped  without  limit  at  any  service 
station.  One  Is  surprised  Oo  see  familiar  signs 
such  as  Mobil  and  Shell,  plus  BP  (British 
Petroleum).  Caltex  la  Texaco  atflliate)  and 
Total  ( French ) . 

The  Brttlsh-owned  Rhodeelan  Herald 
would  greatly  like  some  new  presses.  The 
Herald's  editor.  Reese  Meier,  conceded  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  presses  aren't 
as  essential  right  now  a«  other  things.  His 
wants  are  far  down  on  the  Import  priorities 
list. 

OPTIMISM 

Rhodesia's  minister  of  foreign  atfairs.  J.  H. 
Howman.  took  a  position  of  optimism  about 
the  trade  problem.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "sanctions  are  only  a  nuisance  now" 
and  would  continue  to  erode  slowly. 

Since  Britain's  rejection  of  the  settlement 
agreement  which  the  two  governments  had 
worked  out.  there  Is  "no  enthusiasm  any- 
where for  the  continuation  of  sanctions," 
Howman  observed. 

He  noted  that  Informal  relations  with 
much  of  the  world,  many  nations  In  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  are  good.  '•It  Is  ridiculous 
to  suggest  that  Rhodesia  is  a  non-state." 


The  facts  of  life — stable  government,  g 
stable  dollar,  a  booming  economy,  a  united 
people  who  have  not  flinched — seem  to  bear 
our  Minister  Howman's  contention. 
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MOVEMENT  OP  SORED  HORSES  IN 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ident and  vice  president  of  the  American 
Horse  I^rotectlon  Association,  Mrs.  Paul 
M.  Twyne  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Blue, 
have  just  returned  from  Shelbyvllle, 
Tenn.,  where  they  attended  the  34th 
annual  celebration,  the  largest  walk- 
ing horse  show  in  the  Nation.  This  or- 
ganization led  the  battle  for  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  91-540.  the  Horse  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970,  which  prohibits  the 
movement  of  sored  horses  in  interstate 
commerce.  Mrs.  Twyne  and  Mrs.  Blue 
were  appalled  to  see  a  large  number  of 
severely  sored  horses  being  showTi  and 
wlrming  the  championship  classes  In 
clear  violation  of  the  law.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  shown  an  ob- 
vious hesistancy  and  indifference  to  en- 
forcing the  full  strength  of  Public  Law 
91-540.  The  walking  horse  show  stand- 
ards are  established  at  the  celebra- 
tion, but  again  the  walking  horse  in- 
dustry has  not  felt  the  fuU  strength  of 
the  law.  Why  has  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  not  submitted  their  cases 
for  prosecution  to  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  recent  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  discussing  what 
took  place  at  Shelbyvllle,  Tenn..  at  the 
celebration.  I  also  Include  the  special 
bulletin  of  September  1972,  published 
by  the  American  Horse  Protection  As- 
sociation : 

I  am  asking  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington   <Mr.   Magnuson).   chairman  of 
the    Commerce    Committee,    and   other 
members  of  that  committee,  to  join  with 
me  in  protesting  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  their  lack  of  enforcement  of 
this  act.  I  would  like  to  call  this  to  the 
attention    of    the    chairman    and    vice 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironment, Senators  Hart  and  Moss,  to 
urge  that  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture do  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
immediate  vigorous  legal  action.  TTiis  is 
the  subcommittee  where  Public  Law  91- 
540    was    written    by    our    distinguished 
former  colleague.  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tyd- 
ings.  Public  Law  91-540  is  a  strong  law. 
It  was  passed  nearly  2  years  ago,  and 
it  should  be  clear  enough  to  the  legal 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Tennessean,  Sept.  2. 1972] 
USDA  Aide:    Walkers  Singled  Out 
(By  Kathleen  Gallagher) 
Shelbyville. — A  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture spokesman  in  Washington  said  yes- 
terday   the    Tennessee    Walking    Horse    was 
singled   out    specifically   by   Congress   as   "a 
class"  which  had  been  the  particular  target 
for  soring. 

On  commenting  on  a  statement  Thursday 
night.  Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
Commission.  Dr.  C.  O.  Pinch  of  the  USDA 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service, 


«,<!  he  would  agree  with  the  commission 
!!i,tement  that  the  breed  was  singled  out. 
ButTe  clenled  the  commission's  allegations 
fhst  his  agencv  is  practicing  •gross  dtscrtm- 
^Uon"  gainst  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
national  Celebration  under  way  here. 
■  The  USDA  has  approximately  20  employees 
here  to  inspect  horses  entered  m  the  celebra- 
tion for  signs  of  sortag.  a  practice  deemed  11- 
i-al  under  the  1970  Horse  Protection  Act. 

Representatives  from  the  Humane  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  the  Horse  Protection  As- 
sociation are  also  here  making  their  own  in- 
vestigations. However,  they  are  complaining 
that  they  are  not  getting  cooperation  from 
the  federal  investigators. 

Dr  James  Naveaux.  an  equine  veterinarian 
author  of  several  books  on  lameness  In  horses. 
IS  working  with  both  groups. 

Frank  J  McMahon.  director  of  Investigation 
for  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States, 
said  yesterday  that  a  daylong  attempt  to  get 
congressional  pressure  put  on  the  USDA  to 
allow  Dr.  Naveatix  Into  the  federal  Inspection 
station  was  futile. 

"There's  no  question  that  they  are  still 
working  sore  horses  here."  McMahon  said  last 
oiBht  "Tonight  I  saw  a  horse  !n  the  exercise 
\iig  bleeding  from  both  front  pasterns 
(hoofs). 

The  situation  here  Is  certainly  tense.  It 
wouldn't  take  much  for  the  whole  thing  to 
blow  up." 

Since  the  celebration  began  eight  days 
ago   the  tension  has  been  mounting. 

Last  night.  Wink  Groover,  a  prominent 
tramer  and  an  official  of  the  trainers  associ- 
ation, had  some  heated  words  with  the  head 
vetermarlan  of  the  federal  inspection  team. 

Groover  told  Dr.  Robert  Thompson,  a  USDA 
veterinarian  from  Columbia.  Tenn..  that  he 
felt  the  federal  inspectors  shotUd  crack  down 
on  the  -real  sore"  horses  but  should  be  more 
lenient  with  those  that  had  Just  been  slightly 
doctored. 

Groover  acknowledged  that  there  are  some 
sore  horses  In  the  celebratlcn  while  another 
tramer  kept  trjlng  to  persuade  him  to  "let's 
Just  keep  this  among  ourselves.  ' 

However,  not  all  trainers  were  so  unhappy 
with  the  USDA  Inspectors. 

Trainer  Vic  Thompson  approached  Dr. 
Thompson  after  his  confrontation  with 
Groover.  Trainer  Thompson  put  his  arm 
around  Dr.  Thompson  and  assured  the  vet- 
erinarian that  he  would  'personally  guaran- 
tee a  clean  show." 

Dr.  Thompson  returned  the  friendly  ges- 
ture  and    placed    his    arm    around    Trainer 
Thompson  and  replied : 
"I  kiiow  vou  will." 

Some  horses  trained  by  Thompson  were 
among  those  chosen  for  a  spot  check  by  ttie 
federal  inspectors  after  they  had  been  in  the 
show  ring. 

Some  federal  investigators  have  Indicated 
that  "more  than  two  dozen"  violations  wUl 
result  from  .soring  practices  discovered  dur- 
ing the  celebration. 

Soring  Is  a  practice  commonly  used  to  ex- 
pedite training  of  the  walking  horse  by  ad- 
ministering a  chemical  blistering  agent  to  the 
pastern  area  of  a  horse's  hoof  or  the  use  of 
thongs  or  chains  to  make  the  horse  step 
lively. 

This  Is  the  first  year  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  geared  up  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lations. Celebration  offlclals.  anticipating  the 
federal  crackdown,  hired  three  veterinarians 
to  Inspect  the  horses  before  they  entered  the 
show  rmg.  The  USDA  investigators  examtoe 
the  horses  after  they  have  participated  in  the 
show  ring. 

The  second  night  of  this  year's  celebration 
saw  35  of  107  horses  disqualified  by  the  cele- 
bration veterinarians.  This  immediately  re- 
sulted In  an  angry  ring  protest  by  disgruntled 
tramers  who  stormed  into  the  center  ring  and 
forced  cancellation  of  the  show  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night. 


Since  then,  the  celebration  has  been  tinged 
with  charges  and  counterchargea.  and  ten- 
sion has  been  rviimlng  high. 

On  Tuesday,  three  U.S.  marshals  were  sent 
to  the  celebration  to  protect  the  stafl  of  fed- 
eral mvestlgators. 

WhUe  the  Walking  Horse  Commlaslon  la 
lambasting  the  USDA  for  "gross  dlflcrlmlna- 
tlon  "  other  groups  are  compUlnlng  that  the 
federal  agency  Is  not  being  forceful  enough  in 
Its  probe  of  soring  practices. 

Yesterday  and  Thursday,  Mrs.  Pearl  Twyne 
and  Mrs.  Joan  Blue  of  Washington,  D.C., 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  American 
Horse  Protection  Association,  conducted  their 
own  investigation  of  alleged  soring  practices. 
Accompanying  them  were  a  photographer 
and  attorney  Robert  McCandless  of  Wash- 
ington, and  an  equine  veterinarian,  Dr. 
James  Naveaux.  author  of  several  books  on 
lameness  in  horses. 

McCandless  claimed  "there  were  only  one 
or  two  horses  we  saw  that  had  not  been 
touched  up  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the 
longer  they  worked  them,  the  more  notice- 
able It  became. 

McCandless  charged  that  some  horses  were 
so  sore  "they  could  barely  walk  on  their 
hlndlegs.  We  have  names  of  horses  which 
were  stumbltog.  bleeding.  At  least  a  dozen 
were  bleeding." 

He  charged  USDA  oflQclals,  who  spot-check 
horses  after  the  horses  leave  the  ring,  have 
not  taken  down  perttaent  information  on 
horses  rejected  from  show  participation  by 
the  show  veterinarians  before  each  class 
begins. 

McCandless  said  owners  and  trainers  oi 
such  excused  horses  are  liable  under  the  law. 
smce  the  horses  are  officially  entered  m  the 
show  and  have  had  their  fees  paid  before  they 
come  for  the  inspection.  He  added: 

"If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself 
does  not  prosecute  some  of  these  owners  and 
tramers  who  have  violated  the  law,  we  wlU 
have  the  proof  ourselves  and  will  either  go 
back  to  Congress  or  we  wUl  go  to  court  m 
Washington  and  mandamus  the  USDA  to 
bring  forth  records  and  vets  who  were  down 
here  In  Shelbyvllle." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  3.  1972] 

Soring  Crackdown  Embroils  Walking - 

Horse  Show 


Shelbtville.  Tenn.,  September  2— A  19- 
man  Federal  crackdown  against  aUeged  cruel- 
ty to  animals  at  the  big  Tennessee  Walking 
Horse  National  Celebration  here  has  caused 
controversy  and  consternation  among  breed- 
ers and  trainers. 

By  the  time  the  show  ended  last  night,  re- 
peated inspections  by  the  19  Department  of 
Agriculture  employes  had  created  havoc  with- 
in the  lightly  knit  group  of  walking-horse 
enthusiasts. 

At  one  point,  the  department  dispatched 
three  United  States  marshals  to  the  celebra- 
tion "to  protect  our  people  from  hot-headed 
horsemen,"  according  to  a  department 
spokesman. 

The  target  of  the  team,  working  under  pro- 
visions of  the  1970  Horse  Protection  Act,  was 
the  practice  of  soring— the  use  of  thongs, 
chains  or  chemical  blistering  agents  on  the 
horses'  front  hooves  to  give  them  the  lively 
walking-horse  gait. 

Tennessee  walking  horses  are  especially 
bred  and  trained  for  "the  big  lick"— a  high- 
stepping  gait  in  which  the  horse's  weight  Is 
on  Its  hindquarters.  Soring  the  pastern  area 
of  the  horse's  front  hooves  makes  the  train- 
er's task  easier. 

LITTLE    TBOtTBLE    LAST    YEAR 

The  annual  walking-horse  celebration  here 
is  the  nation's  biggest.  Although  the  Horse 
Protection  Act  went  Into  effect  m  February, 
1971,  last  year's  show  was  staged  with  little 
Interference  from  any  agency. 

Horsemen  apparently  expected  more  of  the 
same  this  year,  but  on  Aug.  26— the  second 


night  of  the  10-day  show — a  team  of  three 
vettrlnartans  emploved  by  celebraUon  offl- 
clals 'excused "  36  of  107  entranu  for  alleged 
violations  of  the  new  Federal  legislation. 

This  brought  an  angry  protest  from  train- 
ers, who  stormed  Into  the  show  ring  and 
forced  the  remaining  four  classes  on  the 
night's  schediUe  to  be  canceled.  Owner«  and 
celebration  officials  met  into  the  early  hours 
of  the  foUowin,g  morning,  but  failed  to  re- 
solve the  dilemma. 

Dickey  Pate,  president  of  the  Tennesaee 
Walking  Horse  Trainers  Association,  told  the 
more  than  500  trainers  at  the  meeting  that 
they  would  have  to  live  with  the  Federal 
law,"  but  then  he  made  a  veiled  threat  that 
the  tramers  would  boycott  the  remaining 
days  of  the  celebration. 

SOME    VIOLATIONS    CONCEDED 

Finally,  the  trainers  decided  to  go  on  with 
the  show.  They  did  not  deny  that  some  of  the 
horses  were  probably  in  violation  of  some 
provisions  of  the  act.  but  they  were  protest- 
ing the  degree  to  which  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  being  enforced  by  the  veterinarian? 

AU  the  disqualified  horses  were  eliminated 
by  veterinarians  who  had  been  hired  by  cele- 
bration offlclals.  The  veterinarians  said  they 
were  hired  to  ■relieve  the  show  offlclals  of 
possible  liability,"  since  the  Federal  law 
makes  It  Illegal  to  allow  sored  horses  to  per- 
form In  a  show. 

The  Federal  inspectors  did  not  examine  the 
horses  untU  after  they  had  performed,  usu- 
ally choosing  the  top  seven  winners  m  earn 
class.  The  Department  of  .Agriculture  veteri- 
narians refused  to  disclose  their  findings. 
They  said  they  would  submit  a  report  to  the 
department  and  that  attorneys  there  would 
determme  if  prosecution  was  warranted 

FINKS    AND    TERMS    POSfilBLX 

Willful  Violations  of  the  Horse  Protection 
Act  carry  penalties  of  fines  up  to  $2,000  and 
prison  terms  of  up  to  sl«  months.  Uninten- 
tional violations  can  bring  fines  of  up  to 
$1,000.  levied  at  Department  of  Agriculture 
hearings. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  officials,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Humane  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American  Horse 
Protection  Association  of  Great  Palls  Mont., 
attended  the  show  with  their  own  attorneys, 
a  veterinarian  and  a  photographer. 

The  photographer,  Alan  Kanla  of  Boston, 
said  someone  had  threatened  to  take  his 
camera  If  he  made  any  photographs  in  the 
barn  area 


[Prom  Newsweek  magazine.  Sept.  11,  19721 
■The  Big  Lick" 
At  the  end  of  every  summer,  the  small 
town  of  ShelbyvlUe,  Tenn.,  50  miles  south 
of  NashvlUe,  awakes  with  hoots  and  hollers 
to  claim  Its  title  as  "The  Walking  Horse 
Capital  of  the  World."  For  ten  glorious  days, 
the  OBdlllacs  and  private  planes  pour  Into 
town,  and  the  pink  champagne  flows  like 
water  Last  week.  It  was  time  for  the  34th 
renewal  of  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Na- 
tional Celebration,  and  as  1,760  high-strut- 
ting steeds  pranced  through  their  pace*,  the 
■  hot  damns"  of  a  delighted  multitude  echoed 
off  the  rolling  green  hUls. 

The  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  is  a  relatively 
new  breed.  The  horses  were  formaUy  desig- 
nated as  a  distinct  claas  only  37  years  ago. 
The  Tennessee  is  known  for  three  smooth 
but  showv  gaits:  the  ■fiat  waU,"  the  "run- 
ning walk"  and  the  "rocking-chair.  canUr" 
Head  tabbing,  neck  arched  and  taU  standing 
perkily  erect,  the  walking  horse  llfu  lu  front 
hooves  in  a  spectacular  flourish  known  as 
"the  big  Uck."  To  the  50.000  true  believers 
at  the  celebraUon.  there  Is  nothUig  like  a 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse.  When  you  stride 
into  that  ring  and  feel  the  horse  sweiling  up 
under  you.  well,  thats  ail  there  U."  said 
Vlckl  Lynn  Gordon,  a  27-year-old  rider  who 
returned  to  ShelbyiUle  last  week  after  being 
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away  from  the  circuit  for  eight  yean  "111 
never  leave  again,"  sbe  added,  "unless  It's 
with  my  boots  In  the  air." 

IMUZC 

The  price  tag  for  such  thrills  Is  going  up 
steadily.  A  top  horse  can  cost  $60,000  or  more 
and  stud  fees  can  run  to  H.OOO.  When  a  stal- 
lion named  Sensational  Shadow  won  the 
grand  prize  at  last  year's  celebration,  his 
owners  promptly  raised  the  Insurance  on  him 
from  $30,000  to  $100,000.  'It  you  get  a  stal- 
lion who  wins  and  he's  a  good  stud,"  reported 
Mrs.  Billy  KUlson,  the  wUe  of  a  horseman 
from  Qalnesvllla,  Oa.,  "you've  got  yourself 
a  meal  ticket." 

Walking-horse  owners  themselves  are 
something  of  a  new  breed.  Many  are  rich- 
Texas  millionaire  H  Ross  Perot  had  five 
horses  entered  In  the  celebration— but  there 
is  a  lot  of  "new  money"  in  the  crowd.  En- 
thuslasU  like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
"down-to-earth"  people,  and  they  scarcely 
bother  to  conceal  their  scorn  for  the  ultra- 
mannered  saddle-horse  set.  "We  had  galted 
horses  once. "  Norma  Gallagher  of  Wlngate, 
N  C  told  NKWswtnt's  Joseph  B.  Gumming 
jr  and  Sunde  Smith,  "but  those  people 
seemed  cold.  We  found  the  walking-horse 
people  Just  more  friendly." 

For  aU  Its  exuberance  and  home-spun  fun. 
the  walking-horse  business  has  been  under 
a  cloud  for  several  years  now.  The  problem 
arose  mainly  from  the  cruel  but  widespread 
practice  of  "soring."  In  order  to  make  their 
horses  adopt  the  characteristic  gait,  trainers 
would  rub  Irritating  substances,  such  as  oil 
of  mustard.  Into  the  front  legs  just  above 
the  hooves,  making  the  legs  so  sore  that  the 
horse  would  frantically  lift  his  feet  higher. 
Walking-horse  fanciers  also  resorted,  among 
other  things,  to  cuff-Uke  boots  with  knobs 
that  produce  more  pain  and  hence  an  even 
bigger  "lick." 

HARSH 

Once  the  horse  has  been  trained  to  the 
gait  his  tall  is  broken  to  stand  up  perkily, 
and  a  luxuriant  'fall"  Is  often  added  for  the 
shows.  Although  owners  claim  the  horse  has 
a  tender  mouth,  they  use  a  harsh  curb  bit 
with  6-lnch-long  shanks,  giving  the  rider 
strong  leverage  to  pull  and  press  a  chain 
against  the  underside  of   the  jaw. 

Paced  with  growing  criticism  of  these  prac- 
tices   walking-horse  owners  began  to  police 
themselves  In  the  mld-1960's.  but  two  years 
ago  Congress  stepped  In  and  passed  the  Horse 
Protection  Act.  outlawing  the  use  of  Irritants 
and  limiting  the  weight  of  the  boots  to  16 
ounces  each.  Among  their  many  complaints 
about    the     Act.    trainers    insist    that    large 
horses  need  bigger  boots,  and  that  unscrupu- 
lous competitors  can  still  sore  their  horses 
by  rubbing  Irritants  into  the  skla  and  then 
wiping  off  the  surface   to  escape    detection. 
All  the  evidence  suggests  that  some   Illegal 
soring  IB  still  going  on   On  the  second  night 
of    this    year's    celebration,    eighteen    horses 
wer«  "excused"  from  competition  for  violat- 
ing the  regulations.  Angry  trainers  responded 
bv  staging  a  demonstration  that  shut  down 
the  horse  show  for  the    night.  "We've  been 
bad,"  admitted  one  rider     "But  we're  about 
to  break  through  and  we  need  a  good  image  " 
Image  Is  important  to  the  walking-horse 
set.  Shelby  vine  bloaeomed  with  bumper  stick- 
ers proclaiming:  "Ride  With  Pride  on  a  Ten- 
nessee Walker."    And  ambitious  contestants 
splashed  advertisements  onto  billboards  and 
across   the    pages   of   a   dally   walking-horse 
newspaper     touting     the     virtues     of     their 
mounts.   Trying  to  make  up  for  her  eight- 
year  layoff.  Vicky  Lynn  Gordon  spent  $1,000 
on  lapel  buttons  and  bumper  stickers  pro- 
moting her  stallion.  Ace's  Black  Baron.  The 
slogan:    "He's    Black,    She's    Black."    Joelle 
Rogers  Stem.  34.  a  wealthy  part-time  model 
from    Beaumont.    Texas,    bought    full-page 
newspaper  ads   that   showed   her  sitting   at 
the  controls  of  a  private   airplane  In  which 
she  later  brought  her  parents,  a  four-mem- 


ber fan  club  and  her  own  hairdresser  to  the 
big   show   at   Shelb7\-llle 

But  despite  all  the  commercialism,  there 
was  no  doubting  the  audle«ices  devotion  to 
the  walking-horse  mystique.  As  the  animals 
strutted  around  the  ring  each  night,  "work- 
ing along  the  rail"  past  their  adoring  fans, 
the  yelps,  whistles  and  cheers  nearly  drowned 
out  the  ever-present  organ  music.  "When  I 
leave  for  this  show,"  said  Joelle  Rogers  Stem, 
"I  tell  my  friends  I'm  going  to  heaven  for  a 
week." 


Special  Buixbtin — SimMBXR  1972 
Dear  Horse  Ixjvers:  For  the  sixth  consecu- 
tive vear,  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Twyne,  president  of 
the  American  Horse  Protection  Association, 
attended  the  34th  annual  Tennessee  Walk- 
ing Horse  National  Celebration  in  Shelby- 
vlUe,  Tennessee.  August  24-September  2, 
1972.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  William 
L.  Blue,  vice  president,  and  the  Association's 
attorney.  Mr.  Robert  McCandless.  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  equine  veterlnarlau.  Dr.  James 
L.  Naviaux  of  Pleasant  Hill,  California  and 
photographer  Alan  Kanla  of  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There  were  1,752  horses  entered  In  the 
"Celebration"  and  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  this  giant  show.  Public  Law  91- 
540,  the  Horse  Protection  Act  of  1970,  was 
in  effect.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
designed  to  prohibit  the  showing  of  sored 
horses  In  exhibition.  Soring  Is  the  widespread 
practice  of  using  caustic,  blistering  chemical 
agents,  heavy  chains  and  other  painful  de- 
vices to  Irritate  the  forefeet  of  walking 
horses  to  alter  their  natural  gait.  This  meth- 
od of  brutal  training  forces  the  animal  to 
lift  Its  front  feet  quickly  and  thrust  them 
forward  to  ease  the  agony,  thus  achieving  the 
"sore  lick",  beloved  by  the  walking  horse 
Industry.  The  rewards  of  soring  have  become 
a  billion  dollar  Industry  which  prevails  at 
hundreds  of  horse  shows  throughout  the 
United  States. 

A.HP.A.  representatives  have  attended 
walking  horse  shows  throughout  the  current 
show  season  where  they  have  found  large 
numbers  of  bleeding,  sored  horses  in  the 
show  ring.  To  date  no  irtolators  have  been 
prosecuted  under  the  Federal  law. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  so-called 
"Celebration",  35  out  of  107  walking  horses 
were  disqualified  from  the  ring  by  the  show 
veterinarians  for  alleged  soring  violations. 
This  unprecedented  action  created  angry 
protestations  from  riders,  trainers  and 
grooms,  demanding  the  re-entry  of  the  dis- 
missed horses.  Police  were  forced  to  restore 
order  In  the  ring,  while  a  crowd  of  about 
6,000  spectators  loudly,  cheered  the  pro- 
testors A  Nashville  Tennessean  photographer 
had  his  cameras  forceably  taken  from  him. 
and  he  told  A.H.P.A.  representatives  that  he 
was  threatened  by  well-known  walking  horse 
trainer,  Vic  Thomf»son,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
trainers.  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
veterinarians  took  no  part  In  the  controversy 
and  staled  that  they  were  assigned  at  the 
"Celebration"  merely  "to  observe". 

We  believe  that  U.S.D.A.  has  wrongfully 
delegated  some  of  their  most  Important  in- 
spection powers  when  they  allow  show  veter- 
inarlans  to  screen  out  the  worst  cases  of 
soring.  U.S.D.A.  officials  on  the  show  grounds 
Indicated  that  those  horses  excused  by  show 
veterinarians  would  not  be  pursued  further. 
If  Indeed  this  is  true.  It  would  mean  that 
the  worst  cases  of  sca-lng.  I.e.,  the  easiest 
cases  to  prove  In  court,  are  allowed  to  escape 
Federal  inspection  and  possible  prosecution 
under  the  Act. 

According  to  the  NashvUle  Tennessean, 
"Wink  Groover,  a  prominent  trainer  and  an 
official  of  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
Trainers  Association,  told  Dr.  Robert  Thomp- 
son.   U.S.D.A.    veterlnartan    from    Coltimbla, 


Tennessee,  that  he  felt  the  F«deral  Inspecton 
should  crack  down  on  the  'real  sore'  honw 
but  should  be  more  lenient  with  tboae  that 
had  just  been  slightly  doct<»ed.  Groover  ac- 
knowledged that  there  (were)  some  sore 
horses  In  the  Celebration  .  However,  not 

all  trainers  were  so  unhappy  with  U.S.DA. 
Inspectors.  Trainer  Vic  Thompson  approach- 
ed Dr.  Robert  Thompson  after  his  confronta- 
tion with  Groover.  Trainer  Thompson  put 
his  arm  around  (U.SX>.A.'s)  Dr.  Thompson 
and  assured  the  veterinarian  that  he  would 
'I>ersonally  guarantee  a  clean  show'.  Dr. 
Thompson  returned  the  friendly  gesture  and 
placed  his  arm  around  Tr»lner  Thompson 
and  replied:     I  know  you  wUl'." 

In  a  letter  dated  July  18.  1972  to  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Mulhurn.  Administrator.  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Service.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.C.,  Mrs.  Twyne 
stated:  "To  promote  any  equitable  enforce- 
ment of  the  Horse  Protection  Act  at  Shelby- 
vlUe  (Tennessee)  this  year,  we  urge  U.S.DA. 
to  replace  all  inspectors  who  live  In  the  State 
of  Tennessee  with  Federal  veterinarians  from 
other  states  .  .  .  The  practice  of  Inspecting 
only  after  the  horses  have  been  shown,  and 
then  only  (a  few)  horses  In  a  class  in  which 
the  majority  are  sored.  Is  obviously  absurd. 
The  intent  of  the  law  Is  to  stop  the  soring 
of  all  horses  .  .  .  The  Horse  Protection  Act 
would  be  a  strong,  effective  law.  but  only  If 
It  Is  strictly  enforced.  We  believe  that  neces- 
sary enforcement  can  be  achieved,  but  only 
by  a  realistic  and  vigorous  legal  Interpreta- 
tion of  U.S.D.A.'s  power  under  the  law." 

The  full  text  of  this  letter  was  reprinted 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  August  7. 
1972.  at  the  request  of  Congressman  John 
Jarman  (D.-Okla.) .  The  Congressman  stated: 
"I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  above  allega- 
tions that  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  91- 
540  are  not  being  enforced.  My  Intention, 
therefore.  Is  to  personally  contact  Congress- 
man Paul  Rogers,  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee, to  dlsctiss  the  possibility  of  hold- 
ing oversight  hearings  on  this  matter.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  the  provisions  of  this  law 
be  enforced." 

Robert  McCandless,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican  Horse    Protection    Association,   Insisted 
that  m  his  opinion  the  majority  of  the  walk- 
ing horses  he  observed  In  the  Championship 
stakes  at  the  "Celebration"  were  sore,  some 
more    severely   than    others.    He    contended 
that  "If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not   prosecute   all  owners  and  trainers  who 
have  violated  the   law.  Including  those  ex- 
cused from  the  ring,  we  will  have  the  proof 
ourselves  and  will  either  go  back  to  Congress 
or  we  will  go  to  court  In  Washington  and 
mandamus  U.S.D.A.   to  bring  forth  records 
and  veterinarians  who  were  In  Shelbyvllle." 
We  Intend  to  present  all  our  evidence  to 
an  Investigatory  committee  of  Congress,  and 
to  pursue  every  possible  legal  avenue  to  put 
an  end  to  the  barbaric  practice  of  soring.  We 
strongly  tirge  all  our  members  and  friends  to 
viTlte  the  editor  of  their  local  newspapers  to 
alert  the  American  public  to  the  vllenees  of 
this  "sport."  We  need  your  help  now! 


LAND-USE   PLANNING   BY   THE   U.S. 
FOREST    SERVICE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
fourth  of  last  month,  the  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  John  R.  McGuire. 
made  a  presentation  to  the  second  Vail 
symposium,  in  Vail,  Colo.,  which  he  said 
he  hoped  would  "challenge  the  think- 
ing" of  his  audience. 

I  found  his  paper  interesting  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

I  congratulate  the  Forest  Service  on  its 


-cognition  of  the  growing  importance 
^fKuse  planmng  and  the  neces^ 
«!  SSrdtoattog  the  efforts  of  the  Ped- 
SjTgSSfes  i  to  their  lands  with  the 
SScH^e  planning  of  the  States  and  lo- 
ra\  eovemments. 

-mere  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tHe  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

A     PTBLIC     LAND     MANAGEMENT     ACKNCT :      ITS 

BOLE  IN  Land-Use  Planning 
Your  Chairman  wlU  note  that  I  have 
changed  the  title  of  my  paper  from  a  dls- 
cuLion  of  our  role  in  the  age  of  ecology  to 
^role  in  land  use  planning.  The  Forest 
^vlce  was  most  pleased  with  the  publics 
rTcent  Erasp  of  the  broad  concepts  of  the  en- 
virMunent  and  ecology.  We  are  even  more 
nlaased  to  see  these  concepts  maturing  Into 
ntlcUcal  conceruB  such  as  land  use  planning. 
For  it  is  111  this  latter  process  that  the  phys- 
ical aud  biological  capabilities  of  the  land 
and  their  many  interactions  are  blended 
uith  man's  social  concerns.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  we  are  now  embarking  on  this 
maturation  of  the  environmental  movement 
and  I  see  public  land  management  agencies 
playing  a  significant  role  In  thiS  effort. 

Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  made  thor- 
ouKh  studies  of  the  on-site  consequences  of 
special  uses  such  as  ski  areas  without  fully 
recognizing  potential  effects  of  off -site  de- 
velopments such  as  new  towns.  In  the  West 
we  see  many  examples  of  the  second  and 
third  order  effects  of  limited  planning.  In 
order  to  predict  the  full  consequetices  of  our 
decisions,  we  must  take  a  broader  look  at 
land  i:se  planning  than  we  have  In  the  past. 
K  change  In  planning  attitude  Is  as  critical 
or  more  critical  in  the  East  where  about  half 
of  the  land  within  the  National  Forest 
boundaries  is  privately  owned.  Acquisition 
of  this  sizable  inholdlng  is  not  practical  or 
even  desirable.  Here  it  is  especially  impera- 
tive that  we  get  together  on  joint  planning 
efforts  with  local  governments  and  develop- 
ers. 

You  can  see  why  I  am  anxious  to  talk 
about  the  Forest  Service  role  In  land  use 
planning  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  as 
a  participant  In  the  Second  VaU  Symposium. 
During  the  next  few  minutes.  I  will  sum- 
marize Forest  Service  philosophies  and  ac- 
complishments m  land  use  planning  and  try 
to  challenge  your  thinking  for  the  discus- 
sion periods  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow. 
Although  the  Forest  Service  Is  responsible 
for  managing  about  22  million  acres  of  Na- 
tional Forests  and  National  Grasslands  In 
the  Central-  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  we 
don't  see  ourselves  doing  this  job  alone. 
Rather  we  believe  that  effective  land  use 
planning  requires  a  coordinated  effort  among 
the  citizenry  and  jurisdictions  at  the  federal. 
State  and  local  levels. 

Historically  throughout  the  West,  econom- 
ics have  tended  to  dominate  planning  cri- 
teria. Recreation,  wildlife  and  esthetics  have 
been  unable  to  compete  on  a  cost/benefit 
basis.  As  Ian  McHarg  has  written.  "Economic 
determinism  Is  an  Imperfect  evaluation  of  the 
biophysical  world." 

A  system  or  balancing  mechanism  that 
would  allow  intangible  values  to  equally 
compete  with  economic  values  has  been 
needed  for  a  long  time.  The  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  has  provided  balance 
by  establishing  a  broad  national  policy  for 
environmental  quality.  Under  the  guidance 
of  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
environmental  values  are  now  being  equally 
considered  with  economic  and  technical 
values.  The  Act  has  had  a  greater  effect  and 
Impact  than  perhaps  even  the  sponsors  had 
hoped.  The  courts  have  consistently  and 
vigorously  ruled  In  favor  of  the  Act.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  Is  a  logi- 
cal complement  to  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  of  1960,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 


ice has  and  will  continue  to  work  In  harmony 
with  both  policies. 

Last  year  at  the  first  VaU  Symposium,  Re- 
gional Forester  BUI  Lucas  noted  that  he  was 
encouraged  by  our  ablUty  to  plan.  This  m- 
tenslfled  planning  coupled  with  a  desire  to 
work  together  to  solve  common  problems  for 
the  common  good  Is  most  encouraging.  When 
I  say  we,"  I  mean  not  orUy  the  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  but  the  Interested  publics 

as  well. 

There  Is  little  doubt  the  public  land  man- 
agers are  facing  conflicting  and  competitive 
land  uses  as  never  before.  As  the  competi- 
tion becomes  more   Intense,  the  public  has 
become  more  Interested,  more  Informed  and 
more  involved  in  the  planning  and  decision- 
making   process.    We    in    the   Forest    Service 
welcome  this  public  participation.  However, 
we  do  see  a  need  for  better  public  education 
to  provide  the  necessary  foundation  for  In- 
formed Involvement  so  es&entlal  to  the  demo- 
cratic  process.   As  this  foundation  becomes 
better  established  and  as  land  managers  con- 
tinue to  share  land  management  matters  with 
an  informed  public.  I  am  certain  the  public 
wUl  be  Increasingly  responsive  during  the  ex- 
ammatlon   of   alternatives   and    the    recom- 
mendation of  courses  of   action.  I   want  to 
assure  you  that  the  Forest  Service  Is  com- 
mitted to  an  intensified  public  Involvement 
effort  and  we  are  trying  various  involvement 
techniques  to  Improve  our  abUlty  to  solicit, 
collect  and  evaluate  public  comment.  As  pub- 
lic servants.  Forest  Service  officials  must  be 
responsive  to  public  needs  and  desires,  but 
as  professional  land  managers  we  also  have 
responslbUltles  to  natural  resource  manage- 
ment needs.  Public  response,  although  very 
important,    should    be   only    one    of    several 
Inputs  Into  land  management  decisionmak- 
ing. Let's  look  at  a  few  examples  of  the  com- 
plexity of  our  land  use  problems. 

Located  Just  across  the  Continental  Di- 
vide from  the  populated  Eastern  Slope  ot 
Colorado,  the  Eagle  Valley  seems  to  be  a 
fitting  place  to  discuss  the  Forest  Ser%'lce 
Involvement  In  water  diversion  projects.  The 
controversy  surrounding  water  diversions 
demonstrates  that  water  Is  fast  gaining  in 
importance  as  a  National  Forest  resource. 

Unfortunately,  the  high-yield  National 
FM-est  watersheds  la  Colorado  are  usually 
not  adjacent  to  areas  of  high  water  demand. 
The  basic  question  then  Is  whether  to  take 
the  water  to  the  people  or  the  people  to  the 
water.  This  question  Is  primarily  of  concern 
to  the  Colorado  Land  Use  Planning  Commis- 
sion. However,  when  the  decision  Is  to  take 
the  water  to  the  people  and  National  Forests 
are  the  sources  of  the  water,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice must  make  some  very  serious  determina- 
tions. Because  water  diversions  frequently 
result  In  large  and  longlastlng  environmental 
changes.  It  is  essential  that  each  proposed 
project  be  carefully  studied  and  designed  to 
fit  Into  other  programs  on  National  Fewest 
and  related  land.  The  project  must  be 
analyzed  for  Its  environmental  effects  as  di- 
rected by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  It  Is  also  essential  that  the  project's  op- 
portunity for  rural  stabUlty  be  assessed. 
Other  questions  that  must  be  addresssed 

are: 

How  much  water  should  be  removed?  In 
other  words,  what  Is  the  optimum  flow  that 
should  remain  In  the  stream?  An  array  of 
alternatives  must  be  displayed  that  places  a 
value  not  only  on  water  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  pipe  but  also  on  the  water  that  flows  In 
a  forest  stream. 

What  methods  should  be  used  to  transport 
the  water  and  at  what  point  siioiUd  the 
water  be  removed  from  the  streams?  Once 
again,  an  array  of  alternatives  must  be  de- 
fined and  aU  the  plus  and  minus  factors 
must  be  thoroughly  evaluated. 

Once  a  course  of  action  Is  defined,  a  set 
of  rigid  stipulations  defining  the  manner  In 
which  the  project  wiU  be  constructed  and 
used  must  be  developed. 


It's  Interesting  how  many  people  in  land 
use  planning  are  relating  land  quality  with 
the  density  of  use.  This  quaUty -density  ratio, 
although  difficult  to  speclflcaUy  determine,  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  in  deter- 
mining the  capacity  of  certain  National  For- 
est areaa  to  support  use  by  people.  For  exam- 
ple, every  unit  of  the  National  WUdemesa 
Preservation  System  has  a  finite  capablUty 
to  support  people  whUe  retaining  its  wUder- 
ness  quality.  Every  ski  area,  likewise,  has  a 
finite  capacity  based  upon  some  predeter- 
mined level  of  skUng  quaUty  or  upon  the 
capacities  of  support  faclUtles. 

The  quality-density  ratio  waant  appar- 
ent when  the  ski  industry  was  a  babe^ln- 
Lhe-woods  testing  its  wobbly  chair  lifts.  The 
industry  has  matured.  Land  suitable  lor 
ski  area  development  sites  is  limited.  Com- 
parisons between  quality  and  density  can 
be  useful  tools  for  determining  balance  aud 
growth. 

The  Forest  Service  has  always  sought  to 
balance  hiU  facilities  with  base  area  facul- 
ties. A  close  relationship  and  a  common  de- 
sire iimong  the  ski  developer,  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  local  jurisdiction  are  needed 
to  provide  balance.  Controls  that  provide  an 
equal  opportunity  of  use  by  ail  segments 
of  the  public  while  maintaining  a  quality 
skiing  experience  must  be  perfected.  We've 
already  seen  some  attempts  to  limit  the  total 
number  of  ticket  sales.  I  believe  this  will  be- 
come common  in  the  very  near  future. 

WUderness  management  provides  another 
example  of  the  relationship  between  quality 
aud  density.  When  recreaUon  tise  confiicts 
with  wUderness  values,  recreation  use  must 
be  controlled  to  protect  wUderness  quality. 
In  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  recenUy  Im- 
plemented a  permit  system  for  WUderness 
Areas.  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  the  total 
number  of  permits  wlU  also  have  to  be  lim- 
ited. Can  restriction  in  Colorado  be  far  be- 
hind? 

Since  the  intent  of  the  WUderness  Act  Is 
not  to  provide  improvements  to  handle  the 
masses,  the  obvious  alternative  Is  to  restrict 
the  number  of  people  that  can  use  WUder- 
ness Areas  at  one  time. 

One  of  the  results  of  having  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  is  that  more 
people  must  be  accommodated  on  land  out- 
side the  System.  The  designation  of  back- 
country  areas  Is  a  management  alternative 
that  allows  minimal  faculties  to  serve  greater 
numbers  cf  people  whUe  preserving  out- 
standing scenery.  We're  finding  that  back- 
couutry  areas  meet  the  expectations  of  aU 
but  the  most  demanding  and  experienced 
outdoor  recreatlonist. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  Increasing 
number  of  discussions  that  revolve  around 
■scorecard  acreage  tallies  '  rather  than  more 
substantive  natural  resource  issues,  includ- 
ing wUderness  criteria.  There  is  no  magic 
in  acres  per  se;  size  is  but  one  of  many  con- 
siderations in  wUderness  management. 

This  preoccupation  with  acreage  has  led 
some  groups  to  believe  that  Congress,  by 
passing  the  WUderness  Act  of  1964.  issued  - 
a  mandate  on  behalf  of  the  public  to  classify 
all  wildlands  as  wUderness  merely  because 
those  lands  appear  to  qualify  as  wUderness. 
We  do  not  accept  this  viewpoint  for  the 
Wilderness  Act  did  not  supersede  the  Multi- 
ple Use-SusUined  Yield  Act  of  1960.  although 
the  latter  Act  recognizes  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  wUderness  areas  is  consistent  with 
multiple  use.  The  WUderness  Act  instructs 
us  to  protect  qualifying  lands  as  wUderness. 
but  we  are  not  directed  to  reconynend  aU 
undeveloped  lands  as  units  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  The  Multi- 
ple Use-SuEtalned  Yield  Act  assures  that  the 
need  for  renewable  resources  of  the  National 
Forests— wood,  water,  wUdltfe,  forage,  and 
outdoor  recreation — are  also  considered  dur- 
ing the  formulation  of  our  recommendations 
for  additions  to  the  National  WUderness 
Preservation  System. 
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I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  In  the  Forest 
Service  see  ourselves  m  a  full  partner  in 
land  use  planning  with  the  State  and  local 
jurisdictions  In  the  past  our  role  frequent- 
ly stopped  at  the  National  Foreat  boundarr. 
The  implication  was  'we'll  take  care  of  the 
mountains  and  the  counties  and  towns  can 
take  care  of  the  valleys." 

Now  the  Forest  Service  Is  asked  almost 
dally  to  make  decisions  having  long-term  ef- 
fects on  surrounding  lands,  as  well  as  on  the 
National  Forests.  Our  State  and  county 
neighbors  also  make  decisions  which  affect 
the  National  Forests  Natural  resources  on 
adlolnlng  lands  are  interrelated  and  the  for- 
mulation of  an  6ptlmum  land  use  policy 
should  not  stop  at  man-made  boundaries. 
Ownerships  are  Intermingled,  roles  are  com- 
plementary. 

For  exa«iple.  the  county  approval  of  a  sub- 
division adjacent  to  National  Forest  land  may 
compromise  National  Forest  purposes  and 
lead  to  the  mUuse  of  National  Forest  re- 
sources On  the  other  hand,  a  Forest  Service 
decision  to  develop  a  large  recreation  area 
may  strain  the  county's  transportation  and 
utliltv  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  public  agency  can  act 
unUaterallv  without  risking  compromise  of 
the  public's  Interest.  Everyone  involved  In 
making  land  use  decisions  must  develop  a 
sensitivity  for  their  neighbors  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  that  decision.  The  public  is  enti- 
tled to  coordinate!  action  among  Its  various 
governmental  levels  and   agencies. 

You  will  be  Interested  in  two  special  proj- 
ects dealing  with  land  use  planning  and 
mountain  subdivisions  being  conducted  by 
the  Colorado  State  Forester  as  part  of  our 
State  and  Private  Forestry  Program.  A  two- 
year  pUot  project  is  underway  "to  provide 
intensified  on-the-ground  service  to  land- 
ownera  and  local  governments,  for  Improved 
forest  management,  increased  tree  vigor  and 
protection  of  forest  from  fire  and  pests  on 
small  mountain  subdivision  ownerships.  Also 
included  is  thinning  through  forest  product 
sales  to  achieve  fuel  hazard  reduction  and 
creation  of  fuel  breaks,  and  the  planting  of 
trees  for  erosion  control  and  beautlflcatlon." 
This  trial  work  la  being  carried  out  In  sev- 
eral areas  of  Colorado  and  we  hope  that  the 
results  wUl  be  applicable  to  private  develop- 
ment throughout  the  State. 

A  related  project  is  being  initiated  to  pro- 
vide specialized  assistance,  through  the 
Colorado  State  Forest  Service,  to  assist 
County  planners  In  integrating  plans  for  aU 
public-private  ownerships. 

In  addition,  we  have  developed  a  sample 
Agreement  for  Land  Use  Planning  Coordi- 
nation, which  is  being  implemented  as  a 
three-way  arrangement,  on  a  county-by- 
couaty  basis,  between  the  Forest  Service. 
State  Forester,  and  County  Commissioners. 
Basically,  the  agreement  provides  on  a  formal 

basis: 

1.  That  the  County  Commissioners  wUl 
■constUt  with  the  Forest  Service  prior  to 
any  proposed  changes  in  private  land  zoning 
or  land  use  plans  affecUng  the  National 
Forest  lands  within  the  County.  The  State 
Forest  Service  will  be  constUted  where 
changes  will  concern  State  and  private 
forest  lands." 

2.  That  the  Colorado  State  Forest  Service 
will  "provide  the  land  use  and  technical 
environmental  forest  management  services 
tor  State  and  private  lands  within  the 
County,"  and  "act  as  consultant  to  the 
County  Commissioners  .  .  in  development 
ot  private  lands  with  respect  to  forest  man- 
agement, ftre  control,  environmental  quality 
and  zoning." 

3   That  the  Forest  Service  will  "advise  the 
Countv     .  .  of  existing  Multiple  Use  policies 
and  plans  for  National  Forest  land  uses 
and  consiUt  with  them  prior  to  changes  In 
these  plans." 

We    will    also   "share    expertise    with    the 
County  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Forest 


Service,  in  land  use  specialities  whwe  (we) 
have  developed  particular  experience  and 
skill." 

So  far,  these  agreements  have  been 
executed  in  at  least  five  Colorado  Counties — 
Delta,  Mesa,  Ouray,  San  Miguel  and  Sum- 
mit; and  the  Routt  National  Forest  Is  work- 
ing on  some.  Land  development  activity  has. 
of  course,  been  a  factor  that  pointed  to  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation. 

The  rising  tempo  of  yeaa--round  outdoor 
recreation,  second  home  development,  new 
town  establishment  and  industry  relocation 
in  the  West  parallels  the  recent  environ- 
mental awareness  and  concern.  The  Impact 
of  these  developmental  activities  could  de- 
stroy the  featuree  of  the  fragile  western 
environments — scenic  splendor,  clean  air. 
clear  water,  abundant  wildlife  and  wide-open 
spaces — that  attracted  development  in  the 
first  place. 

The  problems  created  by  man  living  in  the 
Western  forest  environment  are  most  ur- 
gent in  the  central  and  southern  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  adjacent  Great  Plains. 
In  response  to  this  problem,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  nine  Rocky  Mountain  and  Great 
Plains  universities  have  unlt.ed  In  a  cooper- 
ative research  program  calltd  the  Elsenhower 
Consortium  for  Western  Envlrormiental  For- 
estry Research.  The  development  of  the  Con- 
sortium was  spearheaded  by  the  Forest 
Ser\-lce  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest 
and  Range  Elxperlment  Station  headquair- 
tered  In  Port  Collins.  Colorado.  The  Con- 
sortium's objectives  are  to  pro/ide  solutions 
to  problems  created  by  man's  Interactions 
with  the  forest  environment  d  to  combine 
and  coordinate  the  scientific  resources  of 
the  Universities  and  the  Forest  Service. 

The  needs  and  wants  of  both  permanent 
and  transient  residents  m'ust  be  met  while 
maintaining  the  attractive  featxires  of  the 
natural  western  environments.  The  scientific 
bases  of  management  techniques  for  alter- 
native courses  of  action  to  meet  this  ob- 
jective must  be  developed  and  public  under- 
standing of  these  alternatives  and  their  con- 
sequences must  be  sought. 

The  Elsenhower  Consortium  will  provide 
the  variety  of  skills  and  resources  needed  to 
Increase  our  understanding  of  the  Interac- 
tions among  ecologlc,  economic  and  social 
factors  involved  In  mans  activities  In  open- 
space  environments.  Slnoe  It  Is  not  likely 
that  all  the  skill  and  resources  could  be 
found  In  any  one  Institution,  the  Con- 
sortium will  provide  the  structure  by  which 
the  efforts  of  a  number  of  Institutions  can 
be  coordinated.  The  Consortium,  through  Its 
representatives  from  the  universities  and 
the  Forest  Service,  will  select  problems,  for- 
mulate research  programs,  solicit  research 
proposal  to  Implement  the  programs  and 
provide  the  machinery  through  which  For- 
est Service  and  other  funds  can  be  obtained 
to  support  this  research. 

Research  of  the  Consortium  will  Include 
such  subject  matter  areas  as:  developing 
methods  of  monitoring  and  controlling  en- 
vironmental changes;  determining  the 
ecological,  social  and  economic  consequences 
of  recreational,  residential,  transportation 
and  Industrial  developments  In  forest  en- 
vironments; estimating  future  demands  for 
open-space  recreation;  and  analyzing  legal, 
political  and  social  constraints  on  the  main- 
tenance of  high-quality  envlroimient. 

Exploratory  studies  already  underway  In 
cooperation  with  member  universities  In- 
clude :  improving  waste  management  on  out- 
door recreation  areas;  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  of  urbanization  on 
mountain  watersheds;  impact  of  recreation 
use  on  water  quality;  future  demands  for 
second  homes  and  their  effects  on  stream  and 
groundwater  quality;  ecological  effects  of 
snowmoblllng:  and  effects  of  timber  har- 
vesting on  wildlife  populations. 

The  Elsenhower  Consortium  for  Western 
Environmental   Forestry  Research    will   also 


provide  a  forum  for  bringing  togctbw  ea- 
vlronmental  research  organlcattoaa,  p«bIlo 
and  private  land  management  agencies  aaa 
concerned  citizens  to  obtain  the  public  la. 
put  and  understanding  necessary  for  »n- 
vlronmentally  sound  forest  land  manag«. 
ment. 

Recognizing  the  Impact  ot  land  use  not 
only  on  the  National  Forests  of  Colorado  but 
on  the  total  mountain  environment  and  the 
State's  rural  communities  aa  well,  the  For- 
est Service  Is  firmly  commlttad  to  provide  its 
full  cooperation  and  assist  In  every  appro- 
priate way  to  promote  the  wise  use  of  the 
land  resources  involved. 

We  are  also  committed  to  an  even  more 
systematic.  Interdisciplinary,  research -based 
approach  to  the  development  of  a  dynamic 
multiple  use  program  for  all  of  America's 
forests.  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  seek  a 
reasonable  balance  among  the  conflicting 
and  competing  uses  of  our  forests. 

We  believe  that  our  efforts  will  significantly 
contribute  to  higher  quality  land  manage- 
ment and  environmental  protection  on  the 
National  Forests  and  neighboring  lands. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  Second  Vail  Symposium. 


PUBLIC  LAND  SURVEYING  IN  WYO- 
MING EARLY  IN  THIS  CENTURY 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  President,  the  sum- 
mer edition  of  Our  Public  Lands,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, contains  an  article  on  public  land 
surveying  in  Wyoming  during  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

The  author  of  the  article  is  the  late 
William  Roy  Bandy,  who  died  last 
month.  Bandy  was  a  retired  cadastral 
engineer  who  was  well  known  to  many 
westerners. 

The  article,  entitled  "Breakfast  In  the 
Big  Horns,"  gives  a  stirring  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  many  obst£w;les  and 
hardships  which  were  readily  accepted 
by  Government  surveyors  of  the  West  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Breakfast  in  the  Bio  Hobn 
(By  William  Roy  Bandy i 
(  Note. — Sixty  years  ago  William  Roy  Bandy 
was  a  freshman  bridegroom  camping  on  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains  In  Wyoming  as  head  of 
a  cadastral  surveying  crew.  Although  Mr. 
Bandy  was  only  27  years  old,  he  was  already 
a  veteran  surveyor  who  had  served  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  and  other  employers  In  posts 
of  Increasing  responsibility  since  he  had  been 
20  years  old.  He  used  his  camera  to  captixre 
the  breakfast  scene  in  which  his  young  bride 
was  the  central  figure.  The  storj'  of  how  Mr. 
Bandy  came  to  take  the  photograph  and 
what  happened  to  the  picture  ultimately  la 
the  subject  of  his  reminiscences  In  "Break- 
fast In  the  Big  Horns.") 

I  had  been  employed  by  the  U.S.  General 
Land  Office  to  assist  In  surveying  the  re- 
maining unsurveyed  public  lands  In  the  out- 
lying areas  of  the  mountainous  West.  Such 
a  survey  was  necessary  to  enable  the  home- 
steaders to  locate  the  boundary  lines  of  their 
claims  and  to  obtain  title  to  them.  That  was 
a  free  service  furnished  to  the  citizens  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  the  settle 
ment    of   the   Western   States. 

The  Job  was  a  somewhat  nomadic  one,  re- 
quiring much  moving  from  one  district  to 
another  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  settlers 
coming  to  look  for  homestead  land.  My 
party  consisted  of  five  survey  aids,  a  team- 
ster, and  a  camp  cook. 


\ly  wife  Inez  and  I  had  not  been  married 
ve^  l^g  when  I  got  that  survey  Job.  We 
!!w  It  would  take  me  away  from  home  for 
months  at  a  time,  camping  throughout  the 
SoSn^ll^.  Inez  wanted  to  go  along,  stay  in 
TaS^p  where  she  could  be  helpful  to  me^and 
Sentlv  see  a  lot  of  new  counuy.  Regula- 
S  prevented  anyone  from  llv  ng  in  a 
eovVrnment  maintained  camp  unless  they 
were  en^Ploy^  of  the  Government,  so  she 
volunteered  to  give  the  cooking  Job  a  try. 

^was  glad  to  find  her  willing  and  desirous 
of  sharlM  in  the  camp  life,  which  meant 
uvlna  in  a  tent  with  a  dirt  floor,  sleeping  on 
Zl  ground,  with  the  wind  flapping  the  can- 
^  and  kicking  up  dust  all  day  long  together 
with  many  other  inconveniences  foreign  to 
a  Missouri  girl  fresh  from  home! 

She  was  a  little  dubious  as  to  whether  she 
«)Uld  please  the  men  with  her  cooking,  be- 
cause she  had  never  cooked  before  except  to 
help  her  mother.  I  encouraged  her  by  saying 
the  bovs  would  be  easy  to  cook  for  because 
they  wiere  always  hungry.  The  field  men  took 
sandwiches  every  work  day  lor  lunch,  and 
mev  put  up  their  own  lunches  while  at  the 
breakfast  table,  which  made  it  easier  for  the 

"^"so  I  bought  her  a  White  House  Cook  Book 
and  she  was  in  business.  It  worked  out  fine. 
She  stayed  with  it  for  three  summers,  while 
we  had  no  children. 

Because  she  was  raised  In  Missouri,  camp 
life  in  a  tent  on  the  western  frontier 
presented  many  problems  she  had  never 
heard  of.  most  of  which  arose  when  she  was 
alone  in  camp  and  had  to  cope  as  beet  she 
could.  A  windstorm  might  swoop  In  and  flat- 
ten the  tents,  or  the  wind  sometimes  worked 
the  stovepipe  loose  from  the  stove  with  a  flre 
going.  At  such  times  she  would  have  to  grab 
a  gunny  sack  and  fit  the  pipe  back  on  the 
stove  before  the  canvas  caught  flre — soot 
flying  aU  over  and  settling  on  the  table  and 
dishes.  There  was  seldom  a  dull  moment. 
It  seemed. 

Her  most  vivid  recollection  was  her  first 
encounter  with  a  pack  rat,  which  she  had 
never  seen  before.  One  morning  while  wash- 
ing dishes  at  the  stove,  she  looked  back  at 
the  cupboard  and  spied  an  animal  watching 
her  over  the  edge  of  the  ginger  snap  keg. 
She  .said  its  big  ears,  bug  eyes,  and  long 
whiskers  looked  pretty  savage  to  her!  We 
were  all  in  the  field  at  the  time,  leaving  her 
alone  in  the  wild  and  unknown  land.  She 
remembered  the  old  revolver  that  I  k^t 
under  my  plUow.  Although  she  had  never 
shot  a  gun,  she  hurried  to  get  the  pistol. 

Taking  rest  on  the  table,  she  fired  at  the 
beast.  When  the  smoke  from  the  black 
powder  shell  cleared  away,  up  popped  the 
head  again.  Its  eyes  glittering  and  Its  taU 
slapping  the  side  of  the  carton.  She  shot  the 
remaining  shells  with  no  result  except  to 
riddle  the  messbox.  Not  to  be  outdone,  she 
courageously  wrapped  a  gtinny  sack  arotmd 
the  ginger  snap  box  and  nailed  the  package 
tight  in  an  empty  egg  crate. 

When  we  returned  to  camp,  she  proudly 
pointed  to  the  egg  crate  and  asked  us  to 
take  a  look  and  name  It!  She  enjoyed  telling 
that  story  to  her  wide-eyed  grandchildren. 
'.Vhen  a  rattlesnake  coiled  up  between  the 
stove  and  the  sugar  sack  one  day,  she  knew 
how  to  deal  with  it.  On  the  plus  side,  it  was 
not  long  before  she  acquired  a  pet  magpie 
that  learned  to  squawk  a  few  words.  Later  on 
she  picked  up  a  "bum"  lamb  that  v;ould 
stand  at  the  oven  door  wagging  Its  long  tall 
for  biscuits. 

The  Journey  when  we  camped  overnight 
on  the  summit  of  the  Big  Horns  and  I  took 
the  photograph  was  after  we  had  left  the 
Martin  Ranmael  homestead.  Mr.  Ranmael 
had  homesteaded  about  10  miles  southeast 
of  Cooke  City,  Montana,  not  far  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  Yellowstone  Park. 

When  Mr.  Ranmael  had  built  his  house, 
the  nearest  road  to  his  place  was  at  Cooke 
City.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  dexterity,  and 


had  buUt  his  houae,  unlike  the  typical  home- 
steader sod  shanty,  all  with  smooth  shingles 
and  weatherboardlng,  entirely  from  native 
logs,  using  only  a  broadax,  foot  adz,  and 
handsaw.  It  was  a  real  show  place. 

Now  we  were  on  a  long  move  overland  to 
the  W.  T.  Broderlck  homstead  and  the  Hilton 
Lodge  In  Wyoming,  east  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  River  and  south  of  Wyola,  Montana. 

Although  from  Cooke  City  to  our  destina- 
tion was  only  about  120  mUes,  and  the 
Broderlck  homestead  scant  mUes  from  the 
Montana- Wyoming  border,  we  had  to  go  a« 
far  south  as  Cody.  Wyoming,  and  loop  back 
across  the  border  once  to  get  through  the 
almost  trackless  mountains  with  our  wagon 
and  crew.  This  made  the  Journey  150  miles 

long. 

As  was  the  practice  In  those  days,  we  car- 
ried with  us  food  supplies,  horse  feed,  tents. 
bedroUs,  dishes— everything  we  needed  to  live 
off  the  country  for  weeks  at  a  time.  There 
were  no  swank  motels  or  garish  hamburger 
stands   dotting   the    landscape   as   there   are 
now.  It  was  the  custom  throughout  the  West 
then  for  travelers  to  stop  overnight  wherever 
darkness  overtook  them.  They  thought  noth- 
ing of  pitching  camp  on  the  edge  of  a  town 
rather  than  go  to  a  hotel  or  rooming  house. 
Bad  raudholes  and  steep  hlUs  sometimes 
made  the  trial  almost  impassable.  Once  we 
got  stuck  with  the  bedwagon   and  had  to 
carry  a  part  of  the  load  by  hand  ahead  to  dry 
ground.  In  Sunlight  we  met  Forest  Supervisor 
R    W.  Allen,  now  President  of  the  Shoshlne 
National  Bank  of  Cody,  who  gave  us  helpful 
advice  about  roads. 

We  passed  over  E>ead  Indian  Hill,  the  fa- 
mous landmark  where  one  going  west  must 
drag  a  good  sized  tree  with  the  limbs  stUl  on 
It  to  keep  the  wagon  from  getting  ahead  of 
the  horses.  The  first  night  out  we  camped  on 
the  head  of  Pat  O-Hara  Creek  at  the  foot  of 
Hart  Mountain.  There  the  wolves  kept  us 
awake  with  their  blood-curdling  howling. 

The  second  night  out  we  were  at  the  Cody 
bridge.  There  we  replenished  our  supplies  and 
also  soaked  ourselves  in  DeMaris  Hot  Springs, 
the  outdoor  bathing  pool  of  bubbling  sulphtir 
water  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Shoshone 
River  west  of  the  bridge. 

We  did  not  expect  to  see  much  of  interest 
on  our  trip  east  from  Cody  across  the  Dry 
Creek  basin,  a  wlndw hipped  desert  of  salt- 
sage  and  greasewood.  Several  native  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  basin  greeted  us,  however.  One 
was  a  happy  vellow-breasted  meadow  lark 
with  a  black  spot  on  this  chest.  He  was  sing- 
ing from  his  perch  on  a  greasewood.  Another 
was  a  bob-o-llnk,  a  black  bird  with  a  white 
spot  on  his  wings.  He  did  his  usual  "thing" 
by  flying  straight  up  30  or  40  feet  high,  then 
gracefully  floating  down  as  he  sang  his  stand- 
ard song,  which  the  poet  quotes  as  "bob-o- 
llnk,  bob-o-llnk,  splnk-spank-splnk."  We 
saw  lots  of  prairie  dogs  barking  from  the  side 
of  their  holes,  their  short  taUs  bobbing  with 
each  effort. 

We  crossed  the  Big  Horn  River  at  Kane, 
Wyoming,  and  camped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  next  day  Inez  and  I  took  a 
shortcut  and  walked  ahead  whUe  the  men 
doubled  up  the  teams  and  pulled  each  wagon 
up  one  at  a  time.  It  turned  out  more  of  a 
climb  than  we  had  anticipated. 

About  noon  we  got  hungry  and  discovered 
that  w&  had  inadvertently  left  our  lunches 
in  the  wagons.  Seeing  a  sheep  wagon  over 
by  a  spring,  we  swung  over  to  it.  There  was 
no  one  home,  but  a  part  of  a  mutton  hung 
in  a  tree  wrapped  In  a  flotir  sack.  It  looked 
like  "manna  from  heaven"  to  us.  Inez  fried 
some  mutton  chops,  opened  a  can  of  toma- 
toes and  of  corn,  and  we  had  a  feast.  We 
left  a  thank- vou  note  for  the  nice  <:>^ -op- 
herder.  About  4  p.m.  we  Joined  up  with  the 
wagons  again  and  climbed  aboard  Joyously. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  settle  ourselves  in 
a  spring  seat  again.  We  could  enjoy  nature's 
interesting  scenes  much  better  from  that 
comlortable  vantage  point. 


Our  caravan  was  then  travelling  north- 
ward along  the  summit  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  foUowlng  a  deeply-worn  traU 
which  was  probably  pounded  out  flrst  in 
ancient  times  by  the  hooves  of  those  early 
road  engineers,  the  American  Bison. 

Those  animals  which  we  know  as  buffalo 
are  renowned  for  their  uncanny  ablUty  to 
chooee  the  most  practical  route  when  travel- 
ling between  grazing  grounds.  I've  read  that 
the  buffalo  inhabited  the  Eastern  States  and 
that  buffalo  Jumps  found  there  contain  bison 
bones  dating  back  10,000  years.  Trails,  or 
traces,  pounded  out  by  those  animals  are 
said  to  have  led  early  settlers  to  the  discovery 
of  famous  Ctnnberland  Gap 

My  brother,  WlUls,  spotted  a  covey  of 
grouse  after  we  rejoined  the  caravan  and 
bagged  a  few  of  the  young  birds  for  our 
breakfast  with  his  .22  callt>er  revolver. 

It  was  getting  near  sundown  before  we 
found  water  for  an  over-night  camp.  We  had 
begun  to  wonder  If  we  would  find  water 
before  darkness  closed  in  on  tis  in  that 
vast  solitary  wilderness.  We  were  at  an 
elevation  of  9.500  feet  eJsove  sea  level.  Then 
we  saw  a  big  snow  drift  ahead,  which  looked 
promising. 

Karl  Suhr,  our  teamster,  pulled  down  and 
parked  the  wagon  on  a  level  spot  below  the 
snow  drift  by  a  smaU  trickle  of  wat«r  seeping 
from  beneath  it.  Everyone  was  tired  and 
hungry,  so  we  lost  no  time  in  getting  supper 
started.  We  dug  the  groceries  out  of  the 
wagon  in  a  hurry.  Some  of  the  party  got  the 
stove  out  and  set  It  up  whUe  others  got  wood. 
Inez  p>eeled  potatoes  and  cut  ham. 

It  waa  not  long  before  the  fragrant  smell 
of  frying  ham  flUed  the  mountain  air.  We 
wiped  road  dtist  off  of  the  granite  dishes  and 
supper  was  ready,  with  plenty  of  gravy  and 
hot  biscuits.  My  wife's  tent  was  put  up, 
Karl  had  fed  the  horses  their  oats,  and  after 
supper  the  horses  were  hobbled,  a  cowbell 
put  on  one,  and  aU  of  the  animals  were 
turned  looee  to  graze  during  the  night.  The 
men    slept    out    beneath    the    star-studded 

dome.  _,  ^ 

Waking  up  during  the  night  and  hearing 
the  gentle  tinkle  of  the  cowbeU,  I  ttirned 
over  and  went  back  to  sleep  with  the  com- 
fortable feeling  that  everything  wa«  weU. 
At  least  we  still  had  a  saddle-horae.  The 
next  morning  the  stream  had  quit  running, 
the  pools  were  frozen  over,  and  there  was 
ice  on  the  water  paUs  I  had  thoughtfully 
filled  the  night  before 

It  was  a  Uttle  breezy,  so  Karl  put  a  piece 
of  striped  canvas  under  the  edge  of  the 
wagon  box  to  protect  Inez  from  the  cold  north 
wind,  "the  fierce  kabbablnokka"  of  Hiawatha 
fame,  whUe  getting  breakXaat. 

After  breakfast  we  aU  went  up  on  the  snow 
to  frolic  so  the  boys  could  write  home  about 
snowballing  In  August.  The  snow  viraa  too 
hard  to  make  snowballs — It  waa  even  hard 
to  stand  up  on. 

Although  we  were  well  above  tlmberllne 
and  It  froze  ice  every  night,  many  alpine 
flowers  and  shrubs  were  growing  along  the 
edge  of  the  snow  bank,  struggling  to  live  out 
their  life  cvcle  In  spite  of  the  many  handi- 
caps. As  soon  as  the  snow  edge  moved  slowly 
upward,  uncovering  the  dormant  plants,  the 
Impatient  buttercups,  clustering  rock  asters, 
snowdrops,  and  other  alpine  flowers  lost  no 
time  In  doing  their  best  to  brighten  their 
part  of  the  world. 

Even  with  an  Inch  or  more  of  snow  yet  to 
go.  the  sun's  lUe-glving  rays  penetrated  the 
icy  pane,  causing  the  struggling  bulb  to 
push  up  throtigh  the  ice.  straighten  up,  and 
unfold  in  all  its  glory.  We  stuck  sohae  of  the 
flowers  on  otu-  hats.  How  else  could  those 
little  flowers  get  up  in  the  world?  That  was 
their  only  chance  to  add  their  bit.  Had  it  not 
been  for  our  visit  those  beauties  might  have 
lived  in  vain.  They  probably  would  have  had 
a  long,  long  wait  before  other  visitors  came 
The  Idea  to  take  a  picture  of  the  breakfast 
scene  came  to  me  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
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ment  as  I  glanced  at  the  busy  camp  there 
dt  the  foot  of  the  huge  bank  of  laat  winter's 
oDow  As  I  stood  there  downwind  from  the 
outdoors  kitchen,  waiting  for  breakfast  and 
enjoying  the  aromas  of  frying  mountain 
grouse  and  the  coffee  pot,  the  rising  sun  at 
my  back  cast  its  warming  glow  over  the  color- 
ful scene  ahead. 

I  then  snapped  the  picture,  catching  a 
perfect  view  of  my  wife  Inez  as  she  stood, 
rosy-cheeked  that  frosty  morning  Standing 
between  the  cook  stove  and  the  red  and  green 
painted  wagon,  she  dominated  the  scene  as 
the  center  of  attraction,  a  scene  so  aptly 
emphasized  by  the  skillful  artist.  With  the 
stove  loaded  with  frying  pans  and  skillets. 
she  deftly  speared  herself  a  choice  piece  of 
grouse  with  that  ever  busy  left  hand  of  hers. 
So  Intent  was  she  that  my  picture  taking 
went  unnoticed.  It  was  that  unforgettable 
scene  that  I  wished  to  record  for  the  ad- 
miration of  future  generations 

It  was  58  years  later  In  1970  that  my 
daughter  Zoe  and  I  requested  artist  Shope 
to  execute  an  oil  painting  of  that  memorable 
scene  in  natvire's  unspoiled  wilderness  We 
have  dedicated  the  painting  to  the  memory 
of  her  mother,  that  Missouri  girl  who  cheer- 
fully braved  the  rigors  of  camp  life  on  the 
wild  frontier  to  be  with  her  husband  and  his 
nomadic  survey  party,  assisting  him  and 
sharing  their  exciting  experiences  and   fun 


PETROLEUM   INDUSTRY  TAXATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1972,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Proxmire)  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  attack 
the  petroleum  industry  again.  He  beat 
the  tax  reform  drum  by  trying  to  show 
that  in  1971  the  18  largest  oil  companies 
paid  only  6.7  percent  of  their  net  income 
in  Federal  income  taxes.  While  this  might 
be  an  accurate  arithmetic  computation, 
it  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
tax  burden  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

To  achieve  a  more  realistic  tax  picture, 
the  statistics  which  shotild  be  compared 
are  domestic  taxes  to  domestic  earnings 
or  worldwide  taxes  to  the  worldwide 
earnings.  By  comparing  these  figures,  a 
more  accurate  tax-biirden  picture 
emerges. 

The  summarj'  of  a  1972  report  by  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Research  Founda- 
tion Inc.,  entitled  "The  Tax  Burden  on 
the  Domestic  Oil  and  Gas  Industry  '  re- 
vealed the  following  statistics : 

(a I  The  U.S.  petroleum  Industry's  total  tax 
obligations  on  Its  domestic  earnings,  opera- 
tions and  properties  amounted  to  $3.4  billion 
m  1970.  Of  this,  federal  income  tax  obliga- 
tions represented  the  largest  single  Item, 
amounting  to  $1.3  billion  or  40^^  of  the  total. 
In  addition,  domestic  excise  and  sales  taxes 
on  gasoline  and  other  oil  products  amounted 
to  $10  5  billion. 

(b)  Comparable  data  for  other  Industries 
are  not  yet  available  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  1970.  However,  data  for  the 
years  1967-1969  show  that  while  the  petro- 
leum industry's  federal  income  tax  obligation 
represented  a  smaller  share  of  gross  revenue 
or  net  earnings  than  that  of  D.S.  industry  in 
general,  the  share  of  the  various  other  direct 
taxes  (excluding  sales  and  excise  taxes)  was 
significantly  higher  for  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try than  for  the  average  of  other  U.S.  In- 
dustries. 

ic)  The  U.S.  oil  Industry's  tax  burden,  as 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  total  domestic  taxes 
(excluding  sales  and  excise  taxes)  to  total 
domestic  revenues,  amounted  to  S.Ot  per  dol- 
lar of  revenue  for  1970  and  averaged  5.8t  per 
dollar  of  revenue  for  the  three  year  period 


1967-1969.  The  average  tax  burden  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  classification.  "All 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Corporations" 
was  5.8«  while  for  the  IRS  classification,  "AH 
US.  Business  Corporations"  It  was  about  4.7< 
per  dollar  of  revenue  for  these  same  three 
years. 

(d)  The  above  tax  burden  ratios  show  that 
the  petroleum  Industry's  lower  effective  in- 
come tax  rate  relative  to  other  U.S.  Industries 
Is  more  than  offset  by  Its  relatively  higher 
burden  of  other  direct  taxes  lexcluslve  of  ex- 
cise and  sales  taxes).  Henoe,  the  total  tax 
burden  carried  by  the  domestic  petroleum 
Industry  Is  above  the  average  for  both.  All 
U.S.  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tions and  all  U.S.  Business  Corporations. 

(e)  If  excise  and  sales  taxes  are  added, 
the  oil  Industry's  total  tax  burden  rises  to 
20<  per  dollar  of  revenue  which  Is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  composite  total  tax 
burden.  Including  excise  and  sales  taxes,  on 
all  other  Industries. 

(f)  Another  meaningful  base  for  measur- 
ing the  tax  burden  la  Value  Added.  (The  net 
value  of  goods  created  within  a  given  Indus- 
try, as  opposed  to  the  sales  value  which  con- 
sists of  cumulative  net  values  added).  In 
1967  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  producing  and 
refining  industry  paid  16?  In  taxes  (excluding 
sales  and  excise  taxes)  per  dollar  of  Value 
.\dded.  Tills  was  approximately  one -third 
higher  than  the  composite  total  tax  burden. 
Including  excise  and  sales  taxes,  on  all  other 
Industries. 

(g)  In  addition  to  the  8S.4  billion  In  di- 
rect domestic  taxes  and  the  $10.5  billion  In 
excise  and  sales  taxes,  the  U.S.  petroleum  In- 
dustry pwild  $10  billion  abroad  In  Income 
and  operating  taxes  and  $2.8  billion  In  for- 
eign motor  fuel  excise  taxes.  Thus,  the  total 
global  tax  obligation  of  the  U.S.  oil  Industry 
in  1970,  including;  excise  and  sales  taxes, 
amounted  to  nearly  $27  billion  of  which 
slightly  more  than  half  wa«  Incurred  In  the 
U.S. 

(h)  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  by  re- 
ducing the  depletion  allowance  instituting  a 
Minimum  Tax  and  removing  the  Investment 
tax  credit.  Increased  the  domestic  petroleum 
Industry's  tax  burden  by  approximately  $600 
million  for  the  year  1970  from  what  it  would 
have  been  In  the  absence  of  the  Act.  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  Increase  was  due  to 
the  reduction  in  the  depletion  allowance. 
Most  of  the  remainder  was  due  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Mlnlmimi  Tax." 

In  addition  to  incorrectly  comparing 
different  statistics,  Senator  Proxmire 's 
statement  also  implied  that  the  oil  com- 
panies are  receiving  some  sort  of  prefer- 
ential benefit  by  being  allowed  to  credit 
taxes  on  foreign  income  against  domestic 
Federal  income  taxes.  In  reality,  this  law- 
ful device  is  available  to  ever>'one  and 
merely  prevents  these  cx)mpanies  being 
taxed  twice  on  the  same  foreign  Income. 
This  tax  provision  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  equitable. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  any  future  tax  re- 
forms will  be  based  on  accurate  and  un- 
slanted  statistics  and  not  on  misleading 
facts. 


less^  In  order  to  bring  "clear  skies"  to 
this  "storm"  of  rhetoric,  let  us  look  at 
the  facts. 

HUD  was  faced  with  providing  a  tem- 
porary housing  prc^rsim  unprecedented 
in  scope  and  urgency.  Under  Secretary 
Romney's  dedicated  and  able  leadership, 
the  Department  is  rapidly  accomplishing 
the  monumental  task  of  providing  man 
than  28,000  eUgible  families  with  tem- 
porary housing,  and  I  might  add,  with 
record  results  under  circumstances  worse 
tham  any  other  previous  natural  disaster. 
Rehousing  needs  for  Agnes  victims  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  10.000  the  total  tem- 
porary housing  assistance  undertaken  few- 
all  16  major  national  disasters  of  the 
past  3  years. 

Until  Agnes  struck.  Hurricane  Camille 
in  1969  was  HUD's  largest  single  housing 
disaster  assistance  program.  It  took  6 
months  to  provide  5,200  Camille  victims 
temporary  housing  accommodations, 
while  17,585  families  in  Agnes  flood 
areas  were  provided  housing  assistance 
within  9  weeks.  In  other  words,  in  about 
one-third  the  time,  over  three  times  as 
much  has  been  accomplished. 

For  a  closer  look,  let  us  look  at  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  where  the  dam- 
age was  most  extensive. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  a  daily  aver- 
age of  306  families  are  provided  tem- 
porary housing,  more  than  12,500  of  some 
21,000  approved  applicants  have  been 
given  housing  assistance.  In  the  southern 
tier  of  New  York  State.  4,103  of  the  ap- 
proximately 5,600  approved  applicants 
have  been  housed. 

Mr.  President,  providing  relief  and  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  a  devastating  natu- 
ral disaster,  such  as  tropical  storm 
Agnes,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  be 
a  partisan  issue.  I  would  hope  that  any 
administration  would  do  its  utmost  to 
render  assistance.  However,  because 
HUD's  performance  has  been  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  dialog  of  the  campaign 
in  recent  weeks,  I  was  compelled  to  rise 
today  to  set  the  record  straight. 


A  FACTUAL  LOOK  AT  HUD'S  PER- 
FORMANCE IN  PROVIDING  DISAS- 
TER RELIEF  FOR  AGNES  VICTIMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  of  late, 
we  have  been  deluged  with  charges  and 
criticisms  aimed  at  HUD's  inability  or 
lack  of  capability  to  provide  disaster  re- 
lief for  victims  of  tropical  storm  Agnes 
which  struck  in  late  June  of  this  year 
bringing  indescribable  destruction  in  a 
six-State  area  leaving  thousands  home- 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  concerning  the  financ- 
ing and  organization  of  services  in  the 
health-care  industry  in  the  United  States 
during  this  Congress.  These  hearings 
have  been  held  across  the  United  States, 
and  a  fact-finding  trip  has  been  made 
to  several  European  countries  to  try  to 
identify  solutions  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  experiencing  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  to  the  American 
people. 

For  the  past  2  years.  President  Nixon 
has  emphasized  the  profound  problems 
currently  existing  in  our  health -care 
system.  Speciflcially,  the  President  has 
proposed  three  major  legislative  thrusts 
in  the  area  of  health  in  his  health  mes- 
sages of  1971  and  1972.  According  to 
President  Nixon's  1971  health  message 
to  Congress,  the  areas  of  health  man- 
power, health  insurance,  and  reorgani- 
zation of  the  delivery  system  required 
legislative  action.  In  response  to  the 
President's  wishes,  the  Health  Profes- 
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ir^„rntinn    Act    and    the    Nurse     jecting  to  proposed  regulaUons  published 
gjoDs    Education    Act    wia    m  ^^^^^  Register  i42  CJ'.R.,  part 

SveSrll  1971  as  l^bUcl^lw  92-  7.S)  .ovemln«  the  law,  which  would  have 
157  and  Public  Law  92-158.  Congress 
fulfilled  its  responsibiUty  by  passing  leg- 
idation  which  authorized  a  substantial 
tocrease  in  Federal  support  to  schools 
nf  the  health  professions  in  order  to 
Stimulate  the  training  of  additional 
heSth-care  personnel.  This  the  Presi- 
dent subsequently  signed  into  law.  De- 
cnite  this  ample  authority,  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  was  barely 
nne-third  of  the  authorized  figures.  The 
administration  has  failed  to  put  its 
money  where  its  mouth  is. 

The  second  major  thrust  which  the 
President  advocated  in  his  health  mes- 
sages of  1971  and  1972  was  a  national 
health  insurance  program.  True  to  form, 
the   administration's    health   msurance 
program  falls  far  short  of  its  stated  goals 
of  universality  and  far  short  of  any  rea- 
sonable concept  of  equity.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  almost  40  miUion 
Americans  would  be  ineligible  for  any 
federally  sponsored  health  care  insur- 
ance at  all.  Those  low- income  individuals 
who  would  be  eligible  for  the  adminis- 
tration's  low-income   health   insurance 
plan  would  have  benefits  with  substan- 
tially less  value  than  those  under  the 
mandated  employer-employee  plan.  This 
is  truly  a  two-class  system  of  care. 

Even  though,  in  February  of  1971,  Sec- 
retary Richardson  testified  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity for  and  desirability  of  regulation 
of  the  health  insurance  industry,  in  tes- 
timony later  that  year  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  admin- 
istration position  was  revised.  Secretary 
Richardson  then  described  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  for  the  Federal  role  in 
regulation  of  the  insurance  industry  to 
be   one    of    backup    enforcement    only. 
Again,  there  was  the  characteristic  ad- 
ministration waffling  when  the  time  came 
to  put  their  rhetoric  into  specific  terms. 
The  third  major  thrust,  enthusiasti- 
cally advocated  in  the  President's  1971 
and  1972  health  messages  to  Congress, 
was  a  proposal  for  support  for  the  crea- 
tion  of   health   maintenance   organiza- 
tions. In  his  health  message  to  Congress 
of  February  18,  1971.  Mr.  Nixon  said: 

Some  seven  million  Americans  are  now  en- 
rolled In  HMO's — and  the  number  Is  grow- 
ing. Studies  show  that  they  are  receiving  high 
quality  care  at  significantly  lower  cost.  Pa- 
tients and  practitioners  alike  are  enthusias- 
tic about  this  organizational  concept.  So  is 
thl3  administration. 


He  went  on  to  describe  the  HMO  con- 
cept as  "a  central  feature  of  my  national 
health  strategy." 

Under  title  IV  of  the  Health  Services 
Improvement  Act  of  1970.  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nixon  in  1970,  a  provision 
was  included  which  enables  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  contract  with  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations on  behalf  of  Federal  em- 
ployees for  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  those  employees  despite  restric- 
tive State  legislation  which  may  exist 
which  would  otherwise  prohibit  the  op- 
eration of  such  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations. Last  October,  I  engaged  in 
prolonged  correspondence  with  HE'W  ob- 


75)  governing  the  law,  which  would  have 
subverted  the  State  preemption  provision 
of  Public  Law  91-515.  Despite  explana- 
tions from  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  proposed  language  did  not  sub- 
vert the  intent  of  the  legislation,  the 
phrase  was  deleted  from  the  final  regula- 
tions. 

The  administration's  true  colors  once 
again  shine.  Once  again,  in  response  to 
pressure  from  wealthy  and  powerful  in- 
terest groups,  this  administration  has 
changed  its  position  concerning  pre- 
emption of  State  laws  which  would  in- 
hibit the  development  of  HMO's.  They 
now  oppose  preemption  of  such  laws. 
This  change  of  position  flatly  contradicts 
what  Secretary  Richardson  said  in  testi- 
mony before  both  House  and  Senate 
Health  Subcommittees. 

A  number  of  bills  supporting  the  ini- 
tiation of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions have  been  introduced  into  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported  S. 
3327.  the  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion and  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1972,  to  the  full  Senate  on  July  21,  1972. 
After  a  brief  referral  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  bill  was  placed  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  on  August  1,  1972,  The 
American  Medical  Association  has  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  any  health  main- 
tenance organizatioj  legislation,  except 
on  a  limited  experimental  basis,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  extensive  investigation 
into  the  subject  by  the  health  subcom- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

John  Iglehart,  an  exceUent  writer  for 
the  National  Journal,  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  describing  the  impact 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
had  on  the  administration's  position 
concerriing  HMO's  which  has  resulted  in 
a  collapse  of  their  support  for  health 
maintenance  organizations. 

The  Senate  bill  has  languished  on  the 
calendar  for  over  a  month  while  the 
administration  conthiues  to  play  its  shell 
game  with  the  American  people.  The 
House  bill  has  been  tied  up  in  subcom- 
mittee markup.  Mr.  Iglehart  attributes 
much  of  the  failure  of  progress  of  HMO 
bills  in  both  Houses  to  a  weakening  of 
the  administration  position  concerning 
HMO's,  and  a  reduction  in  their  sup- 
port for  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion legislation. 

Once  again,  we  see  the  pattern  which 
has  developed  in  the  President's  health 
manpower  proposals  and  health  insur- 
ance proposals  unfolding  with  respect 
to  HMO  legislation.  Every  time  mean- 
ingful, effective  legislation  is  proposed 
to  implement  the  rhetoric  .0I  this  rd- 
ministration,  they  covertls^r  overtly  de- 
feat its  purpose.  Again  And  again  pri- 
vate interest  groups  liW  the  AMA  and 
their  friends  in  thr**vhite  House  call 
the  tune,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  willingly  joins 
in  the  deception. 

I  beUeve  that  the  story  detailed  in  Mr. 
Iglehart's  excellent  article  exposes  the 
empty  rhetoric  of  the  President  in  the 
field  of  health.  Just  last  week  the  Pres- 
ident criticized  the  Congress  for  its  fail- 
ure to  act  on  his  remaining  health  pro- 


posals.  The  Committee  on  LcUaor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  done  its  job.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  administration  to  come 
through  and  to  prove  to  the  American 
people  that  they   are  sincere  in  their 
stated    desires    to    provide    meaningful 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  health  care 
deUvery  in  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
ministration has   caved   in   again   and 
again  to  pressures   from   powerful  in- 
terest groups,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  consumer.  The  influence  of 
the  health  insurance  industry  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  with  the 
administration    is    seriously    impairing 
their  abihty  to  support  meaningful  legis- 
lation in  the  area  of  health. 

I  have  stated  publicly  once. before  that 
the  administration's  stated  commitment 
to  the  development  of  hesdth  mainte- 
nance organization  is  a  hoax  on  the 
American  people.  I  would  like  to  chal- 
lenge them  to  prove  that  it  is  not  by 
putting  their  active  support  behind  the 
pending  HMO  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    Mr.    Iglehart's    article    be    . 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HiALTH    HXPORT/INTINSI    LOBBTINO    DaiVE    BT 

MxDicAi.  Qbotjp  Dims  Prospbcts  roa  HMO 
Lecisl,ation 

( By  John  K.  Iglehart ) 
The  Administration-initiated  drive  to  be- 
gin changing  the  shape  of  the  health-care 
delivery  system  in  the  United  States  is  falter- 
ing. 

Legislation  to  subsidlsve  the  creation  of 
health  maintenance  organizations — physi- 
cians working  primarily  In  prepaid  group 
practices  instead  of  practicing  alone  for  fees 
charged  after  the  service  Is  rendered — Is  in 
trouble  this  year  for  several  reasons: 

The  American  Medical  Association,  which 
fears  that  the  free-enterprise  nature  of  most 
medical  practice  would  be  subverted  by 
HMOs,  has  mounted  an  Intense  lobbying 
campaign  designed  to  kill  the  proposal. 

Under  pressure  from  the  AMA.  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  sizeable  campaign  contri- 
butions doctors'  groups  traditionally  deliver 
to  the  GOP.  the  Administration  has  toned 
down  its  support  for  HMOs — support  that 
was  announced  In  enthusiastic  terms  by 
President  Nixon  last  year. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  I>-Maas  .  has 
pushed  through  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  an  HMO  bill  looking  to 
establishment  of  a  nailonwlde  system  at  a 
federal  cost  of  more  than  $5  billion  over  the 
next  three  years.  But  Rep.  Paul  O.  Rogers, 
D-Fla.,  who  is  Kennedy's  cotinterpart  as 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  han- 
dling health  matters,  believes  that  any  new 
HMO  program  should  be  experimental  In 
nature.  This  wide  variance  In  approach  and 
degree  of  financial  commitment  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  in  the  waning  weeks  of  the 
92nd  Congress. 

It  appears  that  only  a  strong  push  from 
the  White  House  coiild  salvage  the  legislation 
m  this  congressional  session.  But  that  push 
is  not  likely  to  be  made. 

Preemption  issue:  The  clearest  public  re- 
flection of  the  cooler  White  House  attitude 
toward  HMOs  is  a  reversal  in  Its  earlier  posi- 
tion on  federal  preem.ption  of  state  laws 
that  restrict  HMO  development.  The  Ad- 
ministration disclosed  Aug.  14  In  a  closed 
mark-up  session  on  Capltcri  Hill  that  It  now 
opposes  preemption  language  in  an  HMO  bUl. 

"Conceptually,  the  new  policy  p>08ttlon  la 
a  major  retreat.  "  said  one  HEW  Department 
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official.  President  Nixon  strongly  endorsed 
the  preemption  of  'archaic  laws  in  22  states 
which  prohibit  or  limit  the  group  practice  of 
medicine"  In  his  health  message  to  Congress 
Feb.  18,  1971.  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson voiced  an  equally  strong  commitment 
to  federal  preemption  language  In  an  HMO 
bin  during  Capitol  Hill  testimony  April  11. 

EXTENT   or  COMMITMENT 

The  Administration's  more  skeptical  atti- 
tude toward  HMOs  Is  based,  In  part,  on  the 
shape  of  Kennedy's  HMO  bill  (S.  3327;  S.  Kept 
93-978),  Which  was  reported  July  21  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  may  reach  the  floor  In  early  September. 
The  Kennedy  bill  would  authorize  expend- 
itures of  «6.l  billion  over  three  years,  the 
bulk  of  It  In  direct  federal  grants  to  subsidize 
establishment  and  operation  of  HMOs  around 
the  nation.  Of  the  total,  $1.8  billion  would  be 
earmarked  to  help  flnance  health  care  for 
poor  people  who  otherwise  oould  not  use  the 
HMO  facilities.  The  bill  also  would  create  a 
Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  Assur- 
ance to  check  the  performance  of  HMOs. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  the  Kennedy  bill  has 
upset  officials  at  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  whose  ever-present 
concern  Is  the  whopping  budget  deficit, 
which  they  now  estimate  at  $27  billion  for 
fiscal  1973'  The  bill  has  prompted  the  OMB 
to  reexamine  the  proper  federal  role  la  pro- 
moting HMO  development. 

The  Admmistration  s  original  proposal  en- 
visioned nationwide  establishment  of  HMOs. 
The  White  House  bill  projected  HMO  expend- 
itures of  J2.1  billion  over  three  years,  al- 
though only  $300  million  would  be  in  direct 
grants  while  the  rest  would  consist  of  feder- 
ally-guaranteed loans. 

But  the  White  House  commitment  to  HMO 
development  on  that  scale  Is  now  In  doubt. 
The  platform  endorsed  by  the  Republican 
National  Convention  last  week  mentions 
HMOs  only  In  passing — as  a  worthwhile  ex- 
periment. 

Rep.  Rogers'  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment — now  the  target  of  heavy  AMA 
pressure — has  endorsed  an  experimental  ap- 
proach In  mark-up  sessions  held  to  date.  The 
bill  would  authorize  $335.3  million  over  three 
years,  and  Rogers  said.  "The  philosophy  of 
the  House  bill  Is  demonstration  of  the  HMO 
concept.  We  want  to  see  if  it  works  before 
making  a  wholesale  federal  commitment  to 
the  Idea." 

AMA    LOBBTINO 

For  a  time  while  Mr.  Nixon  was  serving 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Malcolm  C.  Todd  was  his  personal  physician. 
And  Todd's  personal  and  political  friend- 
ship with  Richard  Nixon  antedates  that  pe- 
riod; he  has  aided  In  Nixon  campaigns  ever 
since  the  bitter  battle  22  years  ago  agalnat 
Helen  Oahagan  Douglas  for  a  U.S.  Senate 
seat  In  California. 

Now.  Todd  Is  a  surgeon  In  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  Is  serving  as  chairman  of  Physi- 
cians" for  the  Reelection  of  the  President. 

Todd  also  Is  an  elected  official  of  the 
AMA — he  Is  a  member  of  the  association's 
House  of  Delegates — and  in  his  dual  role  he 
Is  acting  as  a  leader  of  the  AMA"s  opposition 
to  the  HMO  legislation. 

In  an  interview,  Todd  frankly  said  that 
the  AMA  had  brought  to  bear  on  the  Ad- 
ministration "all  the  force  we  could"  in  op- 
position to  the  HMO  legislation.  And  he  cred- 
ited that  pressure  with  causing  "acme  back- 
tracking on  the  part  of  the  White  House.'" 

All-out  effort;  Not  since  the  AMA  went 
to  the  well  In  1969  to  stop  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  an  assistant  HEW 
secretary  for  health  and  scientific  affairs  has 
the  association  devoted  so  much  energy  and 
money  to  a  Washington  issue  as  It  now  Is 
expending  on  HMOs. 
The  association  Is  attacking  the  Issue  from 


every  conceivable  direction  in  an  intensive 
campaign  to  kill,  or  at  lenst  forestall,  HMO 
legislation.  And  In  the  absence  of  strong 
countervailing  forces,  the  AMA's  drive  has 
enjoved  some  success. 

The  AMA's  efforts  In  opposition  to  HMO 
legislation  extend  well  beyond  Washington- 
based  lobbying  to  include  letters,  telephone 
calls,  telegrams  and  personal  visits  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  AMA  members. 

Money:  But  dollars  and  cents  constitute 
the  real  reason  that  the  AMA  now  enjoys  a 
significant  degree  of  levemge  over  the  HMO 
Issue. 

The  associations  political  arm  Is  second 
onlyy  to  organized  labor's  Committee  on  Po- 
litical Education  in  dispensing  campaign 
contributions  In  an  election  year. 

In  1970.  for  example,  the  American  Medical 
Political  Action  Committee  reported  giving 
$636,500  In  campaign  contributions  to  candi- 
dates for  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate.  AMPAC's 
local  affiliates  contributed  an  estimated  $2.5 
mUUon  more  to  Congreeslonal  campaigns. 
This  year,  the  association  presumably  will 
spend  that  much  or  more  (For  a  report  on 
ANPAC.  see  Vol.  2.  No.  31,  p.  2659.) 

The  AMA  recognizes  that  the  duration  of 
Its  financial  leverage  Is  limited.  One  associa- 
tion official  said  privately:  '"We're  in  the 
driver's  seat  now.  but  once  the  election  is 
over  It  win  be  a  different  story.  Any  com- 
mitment we  get  from  the  White  House  to 
curb  HMOs  must  be  made  before  Nov.  7." 

Meeting,  letters:  Many  AMA  physicians 
fear  the  economic  consequences  of  a  federal 
drive  to  set  up  a  health  delivery  system 
around  HMOs  that  would  compete  against 
the  solo  fee-for-servlce  practitioner. 

This  concern  came  to  a  fever  pitch  last 
March  13  when  the  AMA's  council  on  legis- 
lation engaged  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson In  a  healed  debate  over  the  potential 
merits  of  HMOs. 

Richardson  and  his  entourage  cited  pro- 
jections that  there  would  be  1,210  operative 
HMOs  by  1980.  This  would  give  90  per  cent 
of  the  population  the  option  of  receiving 
health  care  from  an  HMO,  they  said. 

The  AMA  council  members  balked  at  fed- 
eral HMO  subsidies  as  unfair,  but  Richard- 
son was  undeterred.  He  told  the  physicians 
that  If  they  opted  out  of  the  HMO  debate  by 
simply  opposing  the  Idea,  Congress  probably 
would  shape  the  system  on  Its  own. 

The  talk  was  too  mxich  for  the  doctors, 
most  of  whom  are  Republicans  who  believe 
that  their  past  support  for  the  party  entitles 
them  to  better  treatment  from  the  Adminls- 
ratlon  than  creation  of  a  competing  health- 
care delivery  system. 

One  physlclan-councU  member  said  pri- 
vately m  an  Inervlew  '"I  absolutely  blew 
my  damn  Ud  after  Richardson's  comments 
at  that  meeting.  1  told  Todd  I  would  quit 
the  Physicians'  Committee  (for  the  Reelec- 
tion of  the  President)  if  this  was  all  we 
could  expect  from  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion." 

Todd  acknowledged  that  many  of  the  coun- 
cil members  were  upset  by  Richardson's 
comments.  "That  meeting  sparked  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  President  to  air  this  HMO 
thing." 

Todd  said  he  has  written  to  the  President 
"several  times  "  on  HMOs  and  Mr.  Nixon  has 
replied.  "My  last  letter  was  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  (James  H.)  Cavanaugh  (staff 
assistant  to  the  President  for  health  affairs). 
And  I  also  have  discussed  this  with  Counselor 
(to  the  President  Robert  H.)   Pinch." 

Todd  declined  to  specifically  discuss  his 
running  dialogue  with  the  President  on 
HMOs.  But  he  did  say  Richardson's  com- 
ments "made  a  lot  of  doctors  mad." 

HEW  vs.  White  Housa:  According  to  Todd, 
the  White  House  responded  to  the  AMA  argu- 
ments by  directing  the  HEW  Department  to 
mute   its  enthusiastic   efforts  on   behall  of 


HMOs.  The  HEW  Secretary  since  "has  caUad 
off  the  aggressiveness,"  Todd  said,  "and  thli 
Is  good  " 

(In  response,  Richardson  said,  "I  am  not 
aware  of  any  AMA  pressure  on  the  White 
House  There  has  been  no  pressure  from  the 
White  House  and  we  havent  backed  off") 

As  Todd  explains  it.  the  HEW  Department 
Is  responsible  on  Its  own  for  the  grand-scale 
projections  of  federal  assistance  to  hundreds 
of  HMOs. 

"The  President  was  sold  this  HMO  Idea  on 
the  assumption  that  HEW  would  run  soma 
pilot  HMOs  to  see  If  they  work,  not  to  flnance 
a  whole  new  delivery  system."  said  Todd. 

"When  he  gave  the  signal,  all  the  Wilbur 
Cohenltes  (former  HEW  Secretary  (1968-69) 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen)  really  went  to  work." 

Contributions  pitch:  Todd  has  colored  hla 
pitch  at  the  White  House  In  political  terms, 
saying  the  proposal  makes  It  difficult  In  raise 
campaign  cash  from  physicians  to  aid  Mr. 
Nixon's  reelection  bid. 

"As  chairman  of  the  Physicians'  Committee 
(for  the  Reelection  of  the  President)  I  have 
a  problem  In  raising  money  for  Nixon  because 
of  this  HMO  thing."  said  Todd. 

"The  (HMO)  thing  comes  up  Invariably 
with  physicians.  They  say.  'I  don't  know 
about  this  HMO  thing'  "  when  they  are  ap- 
proached to  contribute  to  the  FYesident'B 
campaign. 

Todd  also  argues  that  individuals  who  ad- 
vocate changing  the  health  delivery  system 
through  HMOs  are  not  likely  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Nixon  anyway.  "HMO  advocates  never  have 
voted  for  Nixon  and  never  will."  he  said. 

White  House  aide:  Cavanaugh.  the  White 
House  aide,  went  to  the  AMA's  annual  con- 
vention In  San  Francisco  June  19  to  soothe 
the  association's  fears  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  tjent  on  financing  the  development 
of  hundreds  of  HMOs. 

'"I  worked  to  dispell  the  notion  that  the 
Administration  was  seeking  to  blanket  the 
country  with  HMOs,"  Cavanaugh  said  In  an 
Interview. 

AMA  chief:  The  AMA's  hierarchy  has 
worked  in  other  ways  In  attempts  to  sidetrack 
a  federal  commitment  to  HMOs.  Dr.  Russell  B. 
Roth,  the  association's  president-elect,  sought 
to  head  off  further  federal  HMO  funding  from 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  HEW  regional 
medical  program's  advisory  committee. 

At  the  committee's  meeting  on  June  5 
and  6.  Roth  strenuously  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  of  $4.2  mUUon  In  regional 
medical  program  funds  for  HMO  develop- 
ment. Despite  Roth's  objection,  the  council 
voted  to  approve  expenditure  of  the  funds 
for  HMOs. 

GOP  platform:  Another  AMA  official. 
Wayne  W.  Bradley,  assistant  director  of  Its 
Washington  office,  worked  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  an  effort  to  mod- 
erate the  Administration's  advocacy  of 
HMOs. 

The  Republican  platform  falls  far  short, 
in  its  mention  of  HMOs,  of  the  praise  Mr. 
Nixon  heaped  on  the  concept  in  his  1971 
health  message,  and  endorses  them  only  as 
"Innovative  experiments." 

HUl  lobbying:  Two  AMA  lobbyists.  James 
W.  Porlstel  and  Howard  Lee  Cook  Jr..  are  per- 
forming the  bulk  of  the  association's  lobby- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill  against  HMO  legislation. 
The  AMA  all  but  ignored  the  HMO  deliber- 
ations of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  figuring  that  with  Kennedy 
in  control  the  association's  chances  of  in- 
fluencing the  shape  of  the  bin  were  nU. 

But  the  association  has  sought  to  slow 
down  floor  consideration  of  Kennedy's  bill 
by  urging  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W.Va.,  the 
majority  whip,  to  delay  Its  placement  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

Senate  reaction — Kennedy,  angered  by  the 
AMA's  tactics,  said  Aug.  17  In  a  news  release: 
"Almost  every  member  of  this  body  ( Senate  i 
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has  received  a  communication  from  his  state 
medical  socletv,  and  representatives  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  have  ap- 
oroached  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  in 
in  attempt  to  bottle  the  bUl  up." 

Kennedy  added:  "This  clumsy  effort  on 
their  part  is  another  example  of  the  attempts 
of  a  narrow  interest  group  to  influence  na- 
tional legislation  to  Its  own  advantage." 

The  AMA  has  been  successful  In  delaying 
senate  floor  consideration  of  the  HMO  bUl 
since  it  was  reported  July  21.  but  Byrd  haa 
had  nothing  to  do  with  It.  Sen.  Peter  H. 
Domlnlck,  R-Colo.,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on 
Health  haa  refused  to  make  a  time  agree- 
ment for  floor  debate  of  the  HMO  bUl. 
thus  delaying  its  consideration. 

Domlnlck,  who  often  addresses  AMA  meet- 
inRB  objects  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Ken- 
n^v  HMO  bill.  In  minority  views  expressed 
in  the  committee's  report,  he  criticized  a 
number  of  the  bill's  provisions.  Including 
the  exclusion  of  medical  foundations  as 
recipients  oi  HMO  funds. 

Domlnlck  plans  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee's  blU  which  would 
authorize  HEW  to  fund  existing  medical 
foundations  as  HMOs.  Kennedy  strongly  op- 
poses their  inclusion,  arguing  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  extensions  of  AMA- 
domlnated  county  and  state  medical  socle- 
ties 


CD. 

Medical  foundations  are  operating  or  or- 
ganizing in  43  states.  They  reflect  attempts 
by  physicians  to  protect  the  traditional  mode 
of  rendering  medical  care— individual  fee- 
lor-servlce  practice.  Tlie  facilities  are  or- 
ganized and  controlled  by  county  or  state 
medical  societlee. 

Although  physicians  who  practice  under 
the  aegis  ol  a  foundation  are  paid  on  a  fee- 
for-servlce  basis,  the  fees  are  fixed  and  pre- 
paid Foundation  physicians  practice  In  their 
own  offices,  but  they  submit  their  bins  to  a 
central  location  for  scrutiny  by  fellow  physi- 
cians who  review  the  claims. 

Home  octifitj/— While  the  AMA  has  con- 
cenuated  its  time  in  the  Senate  on  maneu- 
vers that  could  slow  down  consideration  of 
HMO  legislation,  it  has  directed  Its  efforts  in 
the  House  at  modifying  the  substance  of  the 
Rogers  suljconunittee  proposal. 

Porlstel  hafi  sought  to  convince  a  majority 
of  the  subcomnaittee's  members  to  strip  the 
HMO  bin  of  language  that  would  grant  HEW 
the  power  to  preempt  state  laws  which  re- 
strict HMO  development. 

Forlstel  argued  In  an  Aug.  9  letter  to  Rep. 
Tim  Lee  Carter.  R-Ky.,  a  practicing  physl- 
(tto  and  AMA  member,  that  "It  has  been 
long  established  policy  In  this  country  to  al- 
low the  states  to  regulate  the  provision  of 
health  services." 

roflatel  noted  that  a  number  of  states 
have  laws  which  restrict  or  prohlbl,t  "certain 
forms  of  practice,"  such  as  HMOs.  He  argued 
that  "those  states  which  do  contain  these 
prohibitions  would  have  compelling  argu- 
ments for  them  and  .  .  these  arguments, 
and  therefore  these  laws,  should  be  allowed 
local  supremacy.  Incidentally,  your  state 
(Kentucky)    has  such  a  restrictive  law." 

Although  the  AMA  lobbyists  are  concen- 
trating now  on  seeking  substantive  modifica- 
tions in  the  House  subcommittee's  Wll,  they 
also  are  making  contacts  with  other  House 
members  who  cotild  delay  or  expedite  the 
measure  once  Rogers  releases  It. 

Rep.  Barley  O.  Staggers.  D-W.Va.,  chair- 
man of  the  parent  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Is  a  principal  target  of 
this  aspect  of  the  association's  campaign. 
The  full  committee  already  has  a  heavy 
schedule  of  legislation  before  It,  Including 
a  power-plant  siting  blU  (HR  11066),  which 
has  tied  up  the  panel  in  mark-up  sessions 
'for  a  month  with  the  end  nowhere  in 
sight. 
President  Nixon  has  written  to  Staggers 


and  urged  him  to  expedite  the  power-siting 
legislation. 

With  power-plant  siting  legislation  before 
the  comnuttee  and  other  major  bUls  also 
on  the  agenda.  Staggers  cotUd  well  argue 
that  a  lack  of  time  precludes  full  committee 
consideration   of   an   HMO   blU   this   year. 

Relations  between  Staggers  and  Rogers 
are  not  the  best.  Staggers  has  expressed  to 
other  members  of  the  full  committee,  in- 
cluding Rep.  William  L.  Springer.  HI.,  the 
ranging  Republican,  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  reporting  out  HMO  legislation  thla  year. 

HOTTSX  MARK-tTP 

Rogers,  well  aware  of  the  cross-currents 
that  are  running  on  the  HMO  issue,  la  taking 
a  cautious  course  to  consensus  on  a  bill 
that  he  hopes  his  subcommittee  members 
Will  back  solidly  In  full  committee,  on  the 
floor  and  In  conference. 

""WeYe  trying  to  wTlte  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  can  be  vigorously  supported  by 
the  whole  panel.""  Rogers  said.  "WeTe  very 
close  to  that  point." 

In  moving  toward  that  point,  the  sub- 
committee has  placed  significant  strictures 
on  the  federal  role  in  reshaping  the  health 
delivery  system  through  subsidizing  HMO 
development. 

Provisions:  In  Its  fifth  and  latest  bUl  draft, 
the  subcommittee  provides  for  total  spend- 
ing authority  of  $835.3  mUlion  over  a  three- 
year  period  to  plan  and  develop  150  HMOs. 
The  bUl  provides  federal  grants  only  for 
HMO  feasibility  studies  and  Initial  develop- 
ment costs.  At  the  point  of  initial  operation 
of  an  HMO.  a  sponsor  could  receive  only 
direct  federal  loans  (out  of  the  $336.3  mil- 
lion) or  federally-guaranteed  loans.  The 
subcommittee's  bill  provides  slmUar  assist- 
ance for  HMO  construction  projects. 

The  program  envisioned  by  the  subconi- 
mlttee  as  a  result  of  its  bill  is  experimental. 
"We  are  not  embarking  on  anything  like  the 
Administration  has  stated  as  its  goal — an 
HMO  option  available  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  by  1980."  Rogers  said. 

"I  think  it's  premature,  a  network  ap- 
proach." he  said.  "If  we  go  about  this  in  a 
reasonable  way,  gain  some  experience  before 
trying  to  shift  massive  segments  of  the 
population  to  HMOs.  I  think  this  t^proach 
will  be  more  acceptable." 

Members'  views:  In  seeking  to  shape  a  bill 
that  his  entire  subcommittee  can  endorse. 
Rogers  has  had  to  contend  with  Its  members' 
widely  varying  views. 

The  panel's  chief  advocate  of  strong  HMO 
legislation  of  Rep.  William  R.  Roy,  D-Kan., 
and  his  bUl  (HR  11728).  which  Is  sImUar  in 
some  ways  to  Kennedy's,  has  formed  the  basis 
for  the  subcommittee's  deliberations.  Boy  is 
a  physician,  and  a  member  of  the  AMA,  but 
the  Kansas  Medical  Society's  political  action 
arm  Is  denying  him  financial  support  in  his 
reelection  bid  this  year,  largely  because  of 
his  position  on  HMOs. 

Becatwe  Boy  Is  a  freshman,  he  has  at- 
tempted to  enlist  the  support  of  more  senior 
subconamlttee  members  for  the  approach  he 
favors.  But  although  Democratic  Reps.  Peter 
N.  Kyroe,  Maine,  and  James  W.  Symington, 
Mo  ,  share  Roy's  conviction  on  HMO  legisla- 
tion, they  have  not  taken  vocal  roles  in  the 
subcommittee's  mark-up  of  its  HMO  bill. 

On  the  other  hand.  Republican  Reps.  Car- 
ter. Ancher  Nelsen.  Minn.,  and  Democrat 
David  E.  Satterfleld  HI,  Va.,  strongly  object 
to  approving  an  HMO  bill  of  the  scope  fa- 
vored by  Roy.  And  reinforced  by  the  AMA's 
aggressive  lobbying,  they  have  pressed  their 
views  in  committee. 

This  has  left  Rogers  in  the  middle,  trying 
to  fashion  a  consensus  from  the  widely  dis- 
parate views  of  the  members  on  his  sub- 
committee. 

PREEMPTION   ISStnC 


The  single  toughest  Issue  that  Rogers'  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee 


must  resolve  when  it  returns  to  mark-up  the 
week  of  Sept.  5  Involves  the  question  of  pre- 
emption of  restrictive  state  laws. 

Scope  of  problem:  HEW  estimates  th»t 
there  are  22  slates  with  statutes  that  would 
in  one  way  or  another  Inhibit  the  develop- 
ment of  HMOs.  The  states  are  Alabama. 
Alaska.  Georgia,  Idaho.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Kentucky.  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Mon- 
tana. New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  North 
Dakota,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Vermont,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia. 

But  the  departcaent  is  not  certain  of  that 
figure.  One  HEW  official  said  that  as  many  as 
49  states  may  prohibit  the  development  of 
one  or  more  forms  of  HMO.  The  department 
is  seeking  to  determine  the  actual  number 
of  states. 

The  most  common  strictures  in  state  law 
are  requlremenu  that  a  medical  society  ap- 
prove the  inoorproation  of  an  HMO;  that 
physicians  constitute  aU  or  a  majority  of  Its 
governing  body;  that  HMOs  submit  to  regu- 
lation as  an  Insurer  oX  health-care  services, 
and  medical  practitioners  cannot  advertise. 
Approaches  to  problem:  The  Senate  com- 
mittee's bin  provides  for  the  preemption  of 
all  of  these  strictures.  Its  report  says:  "The 
committee  strongly  endorses  this  section 
which  wlU  ensure  an  equal  opportunity  In  all 
states  for  develc^ment  of  HMOs." 

The  House  subcommittee,  in  its  latest 
draft,  authorizes  the  preemption  of  restric- 
tive state  laws  only  for  the  150  federaUy- 
sponsored  HMOs  which  the  panel  would  au- 
thorize HEW  to  fund.  It  would  provide  no 
relief  to  HMOs  developed  without  federal  as- 
sistance. 

Dr.  Paul  M  Ellwood  Jr.,  a  pediatric  neu- 
rologist and  physlatrist  who  Is  generaUy  re- 
garded as  the  architect  of  the  Administra- 
tion's HMO  bin,  argues  that  the  House  ap- 
proach to  preemption  runs  counter  to  this 
proposal,  at  least  as  origlnaUy  conceived. 

"The  Hotise  approach  would  discriminate 
In  favor  of  federally -sponsored  HMOs,  give 
these  chosen  public  instruments  tua  unfair 
competitive  advantage  f^ver  organizations 
that  create  HMOs  without  government  as- 
sistance. 

"This  Is  the  opposite  of  a  conservative, 
pluralistic,  free-enterprise  approach  and  If 
they  are  doing  it  for  the  AMA  I  think  It  wlU 
work  against  AMA  members  who  want  to 
form  HMOs,"  Ellwood  said. 

Walter  J.  McNerney,  president  of  the  Blue 
Cross  Association,  advanced  a  similar  argu- 
ment Aug.  22  in  a  letter  to  Bep.  Stagger*, 
urging  that  the  blU  ""be  broadened  to  override 
restrictive  state  laws  regardless  of  whether 
the  funds  derive  from  the  federal  treasury." 
Although  the  House  subcommittee  has  dis- 
cussed the  preemption  issue  in  executive  ses- 
sions, the  language  in  its  latest  draft  is  by 
no  means  final.  Bogers  said:  "'The  basic  de- 
cision on  preemption  has  not  yet  been  made." 
Carter.  Satterfleld  and  Nelsen  are  opposed 
to  the  inclusion  of  preemption  langtiage. 

The  preemption  of  state  laws  which,  in  ef- 
fect, give  state  medical  societies  veto  power 
over  the  development  of  an  HMO  In  a  com- 
munity probably  wlU  produce  the  most  de- 
bate in  subcommittee  Rogers  has  said  pri- 
vately that  he  does  not  believe  that  medical 
societies  should  have  that  power. 

Administration's  reversal:  When  the  sub- 
committee returns  to  work  on  the  Issue  a  key 
element  in  its  discussion  will  be  the  Admin- 
istration's newly-stated  opposition  to  pre- 
empting state  laws. 

The  new  policy  declaration  canae  out  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  Aug. 
10.  Lynn  M.  Etheredge.  OMBs  budget  exam- 
iner for  the  HMO  program,  relayed  the  mes- 
sage  to  John  S.  Zapp.  deputy  assistant  HEW 
secretary  for  health  legislation. 

Zapp,  In  explaining  the  policy  reversal,  said 
It  had  become  evident  that  preemption  lan- 
guage  in   the   HMO   bUl   oould  significantly 
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slow  down  oongreMloMl  movement  on  the 
legislation.  And  so  the  Admlnl»tratlon  de- 
cided to  scrap  Its  poeltlon  in  the  face  of  pollt- 
leal  realities. 

Zapp's  explanation  notwithstanding,  the 
dav  before  the  policy  switch  was  made,  he 
was  prepared  to  explain  HKW's  preemption 
proposal  in  the  House  subcommittee's  mark- 
up session.  The  panel  did  not  get  to  the  sub- 
ject that  day. 

Several  members  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee speculate  that  the  Administration  re- 
versed Its  position  as  a  result  of  AMA  pres- 
sure, but  they  back  up  their  opinions  with 
no  specific  knowledge. 

One  Administration  staff  member  said  the 
change  was  more  nearly  the  result  of  an  at- 
tltude  prevailing  at  the  White  House  that 
the  federal  government  should  not  unneces- 
sarily tread  on  state  prerogatives. 

In  any  event,  the  Admlnlstratlon-s  new 
preemption  policy  runs  counter  to  the  earlier 
stated  views  of  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Richardson. 

In  h'.s  health  message  to  Congress  on  Feb. 
18  1971  Mr.  Nixon  directed  HEW  "to  develop 
a  model  statute  which  the  states  themselves 
can  adopt  to  correct  those  anomalies.  In 
addition,  the  federal  government  wUl  facili- 
tate the  development  of  HMCJs  In  all  states 
bv  entering  into  contracts  with  them  to  pro- 
,iue  service  to  medicare  recipients  and  other 
federal  beneficiaries  who  elect  such  programs. 
Under  the  supremacy  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, these  contracts  wUl  operate  to  preempt 
any  Inconsistent  state  statutes." 

At  a  House  HMO  hearing  April  11,  Rep.  Roy 
asked  Richardson  how  the  panel  should  deal 
with  stale  laws  which  "prohibit  or  Inhibit 
HMO  development." 

Richardson  replied:  "We  think  that  you 
should  go  as  far  as.  In  effect,  you  think  the 
trafRc  will  bear." 

OUTLOOK 

HMO  never  has  become  a  household  word 
among  most  Members  of  Congress.  And  the 
AMAs  drive  to  kill  legislation  to  subsidize 
their  development  has  produced  little  pub- 
licity in  Washington. 

But  the  day  may  come  before  Nov.  7  when 
congressional  Democrats  will  call  the  Ad- 
mlnistrallon  to  account  for  its  commitment 
to  nurturing  HMOs. 

This  calling  could  well  be  prompted  by 
organizations  that  are  pushing  for  passage 
of  HMO  legislation  this  year.  Such  organiza- 
tions have  not  been  vocal  In  recent  months 
but  efforts  by  the  Group  Health  Association 
of  America.  Inc.  to  bring  together  during 
the  week  of  Sept.  3  labor  and  consumer 
groups  on  behalf  of  HMO  legislation  may 
change  that. 

Group  Health  Is  a  national  organization 
that  represents  operating  HMOs  in  Washing- 
ton and  It  enjoys  close  ties  to  organized 
labor.  Group  Health  has  quietly  sought  to 
bring  the  AFL-CIO  Into  the  fight  for  HMO 
legislation  in  a  bigger  way  and  this  may  bear 
fruit  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Beyond  that,  Kennedy  could  well  become 
vocal  on  health  issues  as  a  surrogate  for  Sen. 
George  S.  McQovern.  S.D.,  the  Democratic 
presidential  nominee.  Kennedy  could  pursue 
passage  of  his  HMO  bill  by  following  that 
avenue. 

Congressional  Democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  hardly  of  one  mind  on  the  pre- 
scription that  is  proper  to  launch  the  fed- 
eral government's  first  serious  attempt  to 
reshape  the  health  delivery  system. 

Kennedy  is  calling  for  a  massive  federal 
commitment  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  HMOs  nationally.  And  Rogers  feels  an 
experimental  program  with  no  guarantee  of 
life  after  three  years  Is  the  proper  co\irse. 

Reconciling  their  differences  may  take 
more  time  than  is  available  this  year.  In  this 
event,  the  AMA  will  be  able  to  claim  a  victory 


for  the  time  being  In  protecting  the  solo 
fee-for-servlcc  practitioner.  And  the  Nixon 
Administration,  if  It  gains  a  second  term,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  rethink  Its  commit- 
ment to  HMOs  free  of  election-year  consid- 
erations. 


VETERANS'  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 
TREATMEINT  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
.support  the  Veterans'  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972  iS.  2108)  which  passed  the  Senate 
yesterday. 

I  have  long  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
drug  treatment  programs.  The  plight  of 
the  addicted  and  drug-abusing  service- 
man haii  made  drug  addiction  a  national 
issue. 

I  was  not  convinced  that  the  present 
VA  drug  treatment  program  was  doing 
enough  for  the  addicted  veterans  in  New 
York.  I  expressed  my  concern  about  the 
adequacy  and  capabihty  of  the  VA  to 
deal  effectively  with  addicted  veterans 
in  New  York  to  the  VA  Administrator  and 
arranged  a  meeting  between  senior  VA 
officials  and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
President's  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  with  New  York  City 
and  State  officials  to  see  what  more  coiild 
be  done  to  aid  addicted  veterans. 

One  thing  became  clear  as  the  result 
of  that  meeting :  The  need  for  additional 
legislation — as  set  forth  in  this  bill — 
which  would  provide  the  VA  authority 
to  contract  with  approved  community 
programs  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  addicted  veterans.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  three 
letters  I  sent  to  the  VA.  urging  them  to 
contract  with  other  agencies  to  provide 
drug  treatment  to  all  veterans  who  need 
treatment,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

September  22.  1971. 

Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
AdministTatOT. 
Veterans'  Adminiairation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  for  your 
response  to  my  letter  concerning  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  plans  to  increase  the 
number  of  specialized  drug  treatment  centers 
and  to  contract  or  ptu-chase  services  from 
state,  city,  or  community  Institutions  with 
expertise  in  the  drug  rehablUt&tlon  field. 

Although  I  believe  there  are  additional  VA 
hospitals  in  New  York  CSty  that  should  be 
utilized  to  deal  with  veteran  narcotic  users, 
I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  there  are  several 
in  New  York  City  which  you  have  given  high 
priority  for  this  endeavor. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  youi  response  that 
the  Veteraus'  Administration  will  be  "con- 
tracting with  other  agencies  to  provide  drug 
treatment  to  all  veterans  who  apply  for  and 
are  determined  to  be  In  need  of  such  treat- 
ment." As  you  know.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  respond  to 
this  problem  Is  through  contract  of  services 
and  as  your  plana  develop,  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  being  kept  advised. 

With  best  wishes 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 


SxPTKMBaR  37,  1071. 
Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson. 
Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Encloaed  is  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  September  22  indicating  my 
strong  support  for  the  Veterans  Admlnistra- 
tlon  to  contract  for  or  purchase  service* 
from  state,  city,  or  community  institution* 
with  expertise  in  the  drug  rehabilitation  field. 
It  was  my  understanding  from  your  letter 
of  August  3  that  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion will  be  "contracting  with  other  agencies 
to  provide  drug  treatment  .  .  ."  and  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  your  response  of  a  later 
date  to  Howard  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Narcotics  Addiction  Control  Com- 
mission. In  your  letter  to  Mr.  Jones  you  state 
"Our  experience  to  date  leads  us  to  believe 
that  we  will  not  require  the  use  of  non-VA 
facilities  in  our  program  in  the  foreseeable 
future."  I  would  appreciate  being  advised 
how  you  reconcile  this  variation  in  position. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 


JtjLT  15,  1971. 
Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  ^ 

Dear  Administrator  Johnson:  I  WM 
pleased  to  receive  your  ccanmunlcation  of 
July  12  concerning  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's plans  to  increase  the  number  of 
specialized  drug  treatment  centers.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  VA's  response  to  the  in- 
creasing drug  problem  in  the  military  will 
prove  to  be  an  effective  ooimtermeaaure. 

You  Indicate  of  the  32  centers  projected  to 
be  In  operation  by  October,  only  one  will  be 
located  in  New  York  City  despite  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  narcotics  abuse  problem.  I  am 
concerned  that  one  New  York  City  center  will 
not  be  adeqtiate  to  effectively  deal  with  vet- 
eran narcotics  users  In  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration should  contract  for  or  purchase 
services  from  State,  city  or  community  in- 
stitutions with  expertise  In  the  drug  rehabUl- 
tation  field.  These  institutions  constitute  a 
reservoir  of  valuable  experience  In  dealing 
with  narcotics  abuse  and  could  prove  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  VA's  own  efforts  to 
de«a  with  the  narcotics  problem.  I  would 
appreciate  having  your  views  regarding  the 
plans.  If  any.  the  VA  haa  made  to  secure 
these  valuable  services. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tress and  concern  about  VA  drug  treat- 
ment and  care  for  New  York's  addicted 
Vietnam  veterans  was  confirmed  by 
Howard  A.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control 
Commission,  and  Graham  S.  Finney, 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Ad- 
diction Services  Agency,  and  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
paragraphs  of  the  committee  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NEED   TO    EXPAND    NUMBER    OF    VETERANS    SERVED 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  Veter- 
ans   Administration   has   very   substantially 


„n,rraded  its  drug  treatment  programs  and  vide    more   effective   treatment   to   the 

fadlW^ln  the  iMt  year.  VA  figures  indicate  thousands   of    New   York    area    addicted 

that  sDProxlmately  20.000  drtig  abusing  vet-  Vietnam  veterans. 

^ns  have  been  treated  by  the  VA  to  date  j^  j^^^  york  City,  there  is  no  question 

Pi^sent  VA  plans  contemplate  the  treatment  ^^^^  thousands  of  drug-abuslng  veterans 

of  approximately  30,000  veterans  in  fiscal  ^^  already  back  home  and  out  of  uni- 

y«"  ^^''^-    „,„.»,  of  this  treatment  is  con-  form,  adding  to  the  addict  ranks  of  a  city 

«„TtrretoTfl<^t°oVand  rth^doLe  main-  that  acknowledges  the  cnsis  of  its  drug 

?i^«  ^^homanv  effective  rehabUltatlon  control   problem.   There   is   no   question 

eBorta   And  significant  progress  remains  to  that  more  action  Is  required  to  generate 

be  made  in  the  numbers  treated  as  weU.  TTie  meaningful  services  for  veterans  in  des- 

eetimated  total   of   veteran  addicts   In  the  pej-^tg  need.  The  bUl  will  enable  us  better 

country  ranges  from  a  low  of  60.000  to  100,000  ^^^   ^^   obligations   to   individuals 

or  more.  The  Committee  nous  that  accord-  ^^  Nation,  only  to  be- 

'f ^  "'i  ^^era^'^'^miLr^'sT ^Qn'^oTr  cor^e  enLared  in  a  sickness  far  more  de- 

So  seamen  re«"e"mscharges  termed  bilitating   even   than   the   battleground 

for  "drug  abuse  "  Unquestionably,  a  great  wounds  usually  associated  with  war. 

manv   more   servicemen    discharged    during  Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  fOCUSes  Upon 

this 'period  were.  In  fact  then,  or  at  some  ^^le  problem  of  alcoholism.  The  signing 

point  during  their  service,  drug  abxisers,  but  ^^  ^^^  Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Pre- 

escaped    detection    while    In    service     The  ^^^^        Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 

breakdown  by  type  of  discharge  Is  set  forth  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  marked  a  most  hls- 

tn  the  foUowing  table :  ^^.^  ^^^.  ^  ^^^  national  struggle  against 

DRUG  ABUSE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  ARMED  SERVICES  alcohoUsm  and  the  end  of  a  legislative 

°^^^ struggle  which  began  m  1966.  when  I  in- 

Honora-              Und«-    Dishon-  troduced  the  first  alcoholism  bill  with  the 

Totals       bie  General   sirabie     orebie  Senator    from   Utah    <Mr.    Moss)    and 

which  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the 

119   .      _  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  91st  Con- 

1  Ml   '     155  Kress  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

2'.  116        179  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 

1.881  Moss  I,  and  more  than  50  cosponsors. 

748  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  that  S.  2108 

'-^ —  will  authorize  the  VA  to  utilize  more 

6,951        334  ggg^jtively  its  enormous  resources  in  the 
stepped  up  national  fight  against  alco- 

I  Eslimates  based  upon  applying  H  of  me  totals  tor  calendar  ^glism    and    rcdUCe    the    enormOUS    toll 

1^[Z  t::^U''^''^Ln%U^JlT:  ^^P^  taken  by  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  on 

fiscal  year  1972  The  totals  available  after  fiscal  year  1970  were  q^j.  society. 
on  the  basis  of  calendar  years,  not  fiscal  years. 


Fiscal  year 


1967 1*7 

1968 1.036 

1969      2.M8 

19711 7,658 

1st  (  1  monttis  ot 

fiscal  year  1972.  4,A78 

Grand  total. .  21,086 


8 
11* 

257 

331 

1.052 


20 

336 

1.085 

2,143 

4  725 


865      2.865 
2.627    11,174 


The  overwhelming  difficulties  faced  by  New 
York  City  alone  indicate  the  continuing  se- 
verity of  the  problem  There  are  between 
85,000  and  200.000  heroin  addicts  in  New 
York  City  alone.  The  Special  Action  OfBce  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  considers  125.000  to 
be  the  best  estimate  of  this  addict  popula- 
tion. The  Addiction  Services  Agency  of  New 
York  City  estimates  that  a  minimum  of  ten 
thousand  of  these  addicts  are  veterans,  who 
have  not  received  anv  form  of  treatment. 

As  recently  as  June  30.  1972.  the  VA  was 
treating  onlv  585  veteraus  at  its  drug  treat- 
ment centers  in  New  York  City.  At  the  same 
time,  local  drug  treatment  programs  were 
treating  an  estimated  3.500  veteran  addicts: 
there  were  an  additional  2.000  addict  veter- 
ans on  non-VA  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
gram waiting  lists,  and  an  unknown  number 
of  such  veterans  on  watting  lists  for  drug- 
free  programs.  To  meet  part  of  this  need,  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  recently  con- 
tracted with  the  New  York  State  Narcotic 
Addiction  Control  Commission  to  provide 
drug  treatment  services  to  an  additional  1,100 
veterans. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
and  State  of  New  York  continue  to  do  all 
within  their  powers,  but  the  Federal  Gk)v- 
emment  must  pledge  itself,  through  the 
VA.  to  a  substantial  commitment.  If  we 
are  adequately  to  care  for  our  addicted 
veterans,  the  VA  should  contract  or  pur- 
chase services  from  State,  city,  and  com- 
munity institutions  with  expertise  in  drug 
rehabilitation.  "Hiese  institutions  con- 
stitute a  reservoir  of  valuable  experience 
in  dealing  with  narcotics  abuse  and  could 
prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  VA's 
own  efforts  to  deal  with  the  narcotics 
problem.  This  bill  would  accomplish  that 
result.  It  seeks  a  solution  to  the  critical 
addicted  veteran  problem  and  would  pro- 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE WILLIAM  S.  HILL 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  advise  the  Senate 
of  the  death  of  the  Honorable  William  S. 
Hill,  who  served  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Colorado  with  dedica- 
tion for  18  years.  He  was  first  elected 
from  the  district  in  1940  and  was  reelect- 
ed every  2  years  until  his  retirement  in 
1958.  His  loss  to  me  is  the  loss  of  an 
adopted  member  of  the  family,  for  Mrs. 
AUott  and  I  have  known  and  loved  Bill 
for  so  long. 

Bill  spent  his  entire  lifetime  in  the 
service  of  others,  serving  as  legislator, 
teacher,  businessman,  and  farmer.  Dtu-- 
ing  his  distinguished  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  rose  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  to  a  position  of  high 
standing  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

Bom  on  January  20.  1896.  in  KeUy. 
Kans..  he  was  raised  and  educated  in 
Kansas,  and  after  taking  as  his  bride  the 
former  Rachel  Trower,  they  moved  to 
eastern  Colorado  where  they  home- 
steaded  near  Cheyerme  Wells.  Bill  taught 
school  in  Cheyenne  Wells,  later  became 
principal,  and  finally  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Laporte.  Colo. 

Congress  has  recently  been  host  to 
some  bright  yoimg  people  from  across 
the  country,  the  members  of  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  America,  and  to  this  fine  group. 
Bill  devoted  his  talents  and  energies.  He 
became  Colorado's  first  f  ulltime  4-H  Club 
leader  in  Larimer  County  in  1919,  and 


in  the  early  1920's  he  served  as  secretary 
of  the  Colorado  Farm  Bureau.  Between 
1924  and  1928.  Bill  Hill  served  hte  adopt- 
ed State  of  Colorado  in  the  Colorado 
House  of  Representatives. 

He  knew  defeat  when  he  lost  his  first 
congressional  race  in  1939,  but  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  recall  his  upward 
bound  spirit,  and  in  1940  BiU  won  the 
first  of  nine  consecutive  races  for  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  mine.  In  1954 
when  I  was  in  particular  need  of  friends 
and  encouragement,  I  can  remember  the 
gentle  hand  of  William  Hill  on  nay 
shoulder  all  of  the  way,  giving  me  the 
encouragement  I  needed.  The  place  oc- 
cupied by  Bill  Hill  is  filled  with  glowing 
memories,  and  it  is  with  great  sadness 
that  we  learn  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Allott  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  wife  Rachel  and  all 
the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent an  obituary  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  1.  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EX-RlPEESXNTATrVK     Wll-LIAM     S.    HTI.T,    OF 

Colorado  Dies 

PoBT  Collins,  Colo.,  Aug.  31.— WUllam  S. 
Hill.  86.  a  former  congressman  from  northern 
Colorado  who  served  nme  consecutive  terms 
in  the  VB.  House  of  Representatives,  died 
Monday  in  a  Port  Collins  nursing  home. 

Mr.  HUl  loet  his  first  congressional  race 
in  1939,  but  was  re-elected  eight  times  be- 
fore   retiring    undefeated    In    1868. 

Mr.  HIU.  a  Republican,  was  chairman  of 
the  select  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
member  of  the  House  .\grlculture  Commit- 

Mr.  HUl  also  served  on  the  House  com- 
mittees on  Irrigation  and  reclamation  In- 
dian aflalrs  and  labor. 

Coming  from  Colorado's  largely  agricul- 
tural second  district.  Mr.  Hill  was  prlmarUy 
associated  with  agriculture.  He  was  a  spokes- 
man for  federal  price  supports  for  farmers. 
He  headed  a  subcommittee  that  studied 
the  federal  crop  Insurance  program  in  1947 
He  also  served  on  the  agriculture  livestock 
committee  In  1963. 

He  once  assaUed  MaJ.  Oen.  Harry  H. 
Vaughan.  White  House  mUltary  aide  under 
President  Truman,  on  the  House  floor  for 
"hitching"  what  he  termed  a  free  ride  to 
Paris  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

A  vigorous  partisan  and  conservative,  he 
also  took  to  the  House  floor  in  1951  to 
criticize  the  State  Department  for  paying 
correspondents  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  to  vnrlte  for  the  Voice  of  America. 

In  "his  speech  he  said :  "I  should  mention 
that  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has 
the  reputation  of  being  through  its  so-called— 
news  prgorams  and  commentaries,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Truman  admlnlstra«on 
and  of  socialistic  tendencies  generaUy." 

Mr.  Hill  was  born  Jan.  20,  1886.  !n  Kelly. 
Kan.,  and  was  raised  and  educated  in  Kan- 
sas On  March  25,  1907,  he  married  the  for- 
mer Rachel  Trower  In  Winchester.  Ka.n. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage.  Mr.  HUl  and 
his  bride  homesteaded  In  eastern  Colorado 
near  Cheyenne  Wells  where  Mr.  Hill  taught 
school.  He  eventuaUy  became  principal  and 
superintendent  of  schools  In  nearby  lAporte. 
Mr.  HUl  extended  hta  activities  from  the 
educational  field  when  he  became  Colorado's 
first  fuU-tlme  4-H  club  leader  with  the  Ex- 
tension Service  in  Larimer  County  in  1919. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Farm 
Bureau  during  the  19208.  during  which  time 
ho  and  hl«  late  brother,  Vem.  who  wa«  later 
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a  Colorado  State  representative   from  Den-  July  1.  1973,  shaU  be  reduced  by  the  amount  True,  general  revenue  sharing  will  re- 

ver    organized   a  potato   grower's  organlza-  (If  duce  immediate  pressures  for  increases 

t Ion  for  farmers  In  Idaho.  On  page  40.  strike  lines  16  through  22.  j^   property   taxes   which   have   resulted 

Elected  to  the  Colorado  House  in  1934.  Mr.  On    page   48,    line    U,   strike      1976      and  from  the  fact  that  obligations  mandated 

HIU  served  in  that  body  until  1928.  In  1927  he  Insert  ••1973  _     ^,,,^..    ,,„.,    ,„   .„£,    n    and  to     counties     and     municipalities     have 

bought  the  Standard  MercantUe  Co.,  a  farm  On   page   60,  strike  lines   10  and    11   and  raoidlv   than   hau  thl 

suDDlv  dealership   In  Port  Collins.  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '  qual-  grown    lar   more   rapioiy   inan   nas  the 

Poowmg  his  first  attempt  for  a  Congres-  ify  for  any  payment  under  this  subtitle  for  Principle     ax  base  on  wWch  they  have 

slonal  seat    Mr   HUl  was  appointed  personal  the  entitlement  period  beginning  on  July  1,  been  required  to  rely.  But  this  suggests 

secretary  to  Oov.  Ralph  Carr  In  1839.  19T3,  a  State".  the  need  not  so  much  for  revenue  shar- 

Along  with  being  a  member  of  the   Elks.  On  page  63.  beginning  with  line  25,  strike  jj^g  ^g  for  a  reallocation  of  governmental 

Odd  Fellows,  Rotary  Club,  and  the  Presby-  out  through  line  3  on  page  d4  and  Insert  responsibilities  and  taxing  powers  with- 

tertan  Church.  Mr.  HUl  was  active  In  the  real  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  ■     Pf'^P^^f'  m  each  Stete.  It  also  suggests  a  need  to 

eatate  and  hardware  Industry  In  Port  Co.-  ^^^ /„-^-y^„\.   ^p^od'^liglnnlnTSSy '"  cut    back    sharply    on    the    bewildering 

M    HUl  la        ived  bv  his  wife  a  son  Ai-  1973 "  number  of  categorical  grant  programs 

den  T    of  Port'^Colllns    a  brother  Harry    of  On  page  67,  strike  lines  11  through  14  and  which  have  done  so  much  to  distort  State 

Stlnson  Beach    Calif-   two  sisters    Lela  Pis-  Insert   In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  and  local  priorities  and  to  divert  scarce 

Cher,  of  Littleton.  Colo.,  and  Mae  Brewer,  of  "(2)   The   one-year    period    beginning    on  fyjjds  from  areas  of  the  greatest  need. 

Broken  Bow.  Nev :  and  four  grandchildren.  July   l-J.^''^.         ^   ^     .      .        ,   ,      ,     ,n^.  If  general  revenue  sharing  should  be- 

'h"LT^!  C^h^rTlgla-^^  come  institutional ized-and  I  have  yet 

nr.>.n.  ^^I^^TTTT^PMmr^  '  ^  "^^et  anyone  who  really  beUeves  that 

CONCLUSION    OF   MORNING  ^j.  rqBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  u  will  be  possible  to  revoke  the  program 

BUSINESS  ^y^u  jj^g  Senator  yield?  after  it  has  been  in  effect  for  5  years— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe-  Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield.  then  the  inevitable  pressures  will  be  to 

rlod  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn-  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  apologize  to  constantly  increase  the  size  of  the  Ped- 

ing  business  has  expired.  the  Senator  for  interrupting.  It  was  my  gral    contribution    as    a    percentage   of 

_^^____^^_^  understanding   that   he   was   willing   to  state  and  local  expenditures.  Tliis  will 

agree  to  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  this  make  it  ever  harder  for  ordinary  citizens 

REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OP  1972  amendment.  throughout  the  United  States  to  force 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr.  Al-  ^r.  BUCKLEY^Thati.s  correct^  restraint  in  State  and  local  spending,  in 

LEN>.  Under  the  previous  order  the  un-  ^r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  the  case  of  my  own  State,  for  example. 

finished  business.  Senate  Joint  Resolu-  ^\"f  ^°£.      .^     ,    ,      ^           ,      „      .r,  °"''  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  *^"  eaga«ed  over  the 

tion  241.  is  to  be  laid  aside  and  remain  ^^V^^^^'f^"*'  ^  fJ"          }!^^^L^Z  ^^^^  ~  ^'^^"  ""  ^  reasonably  successful 

in  that  status  until  the  close  of  business  f«"J,  '^f  ^j^^^  °''^^^^        ^,.  ZL^  ^^  '■^''°^^-  ^'  ^  '■^'"^^'  """^  ^*^^  '^^' 

^^y  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  lators  have  forced  major  economies  in 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  order.  ^^["^^^^  ^^  controlled  by  the  dIstlTi-  state  spending  rather  than  assume  the 

the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  HH.  |"  f^fl^^"^^°^.  J:°?^..fr.r.?^^J:  ^"l^i^Ll^V,?!^^?^"  .':^!^r:T^J:" 


14370.  the  revenue-sharing  bill,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

HJi.  14370,  to  provide  payments  to  locali-     ^^^   ^^  amendment  would  reduce  the     been"  subj'ected    to    the    most    careful 


Buckley  <    and  the  distingtiished  man-  payers'  rebellion  has  caused  a  thorough 
ager  of  the  bill  iMr.  Lonc?)  .  reexamination  of  State  and  local  pro- 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  grams.  Some  have  been  eUminated,  pay- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  rolls  have  been  trimmed,  and  the  most 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  sum-  costly  programs,  such  as  welfare,  have 
ties  for  high-priority  expenditures,  to  en-  mary   my  amendment  would  reduce  the  been    subjected    to    the    most    careful 
courage  the  states  to' supplement  their  reve-  penod  of  the  bill  under  debate  Irom  5  scrutiny   in   years.   I   wonder,   however, 
uue  sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  coUec-  years  to  2  years.  whether    these    economies    could    have 
tion  of  State  Individual  Income  taxes.                    The  concept  of  general  revenue  sharing  been  achieved  had  general  revenue  shar- 
AMENDMcm-  NO.  M7I  Is  marvelously  appealing — the  prospect  jng  beer  enacted  2  years  ago. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  o^  ^^^^e  infusions  of  no-string  attached  General  revenue  sharing  will  not,  in 
up  my  amendment  No.  1471.  money  from  Washington  with  which  to  ^y  judgment,  help  the  cause  of  responsi- 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Hie  rescue  our  States,  counties,  and  munlci-  ble  local  government  or  of  federalism, 
amendment  will  be  stated.  pallties  from  the  brink  of  fiscal  disaster  q^^^^  the  contrary  it  will  do  harm  to 
The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro-  and  all  at  no  cost  to  their  taxpayers.  But  both.  First  of  all.  the  greatest  restraint 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment.  every  ointment  has  its  flies  and  I  think  ^^  nublic  spending  is  the  requirement 
Mr.  BUCKLEY    Mr.  President.  I  ask  ^^  should  aU  be  aware  of  some  of  those  that  those  who  authorize  expenditures 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading  which  are  inherent  in  the  State  and  Local  justify  the  level  of  taxation  needed  to 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  Assistance  Act  of   1972  before  deciding  Nuance   them.   While   this   restraint  is 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  whether  we  should,  in  fact,  institution-  admittedly  theoretical  at  the  national 
Record.  allze  general  revenue  sharing  as  a  new,  ig^gj^  ^^  jg  ^ery  real  at  levels  of  govern- 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  long-term  approach  to  the  financing  of  jjjent  which  must  operate  in  direct  view 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:   and.  with-  routine  governmental  expenditures  at  the  of  the  taxpayers.  Second,  whUe  the  pro- 
out  objection,   the   amendment  will  be  State  and  local  levels.  g^am  has  been  advertised  as  a  means  of 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.                                        General  revenue  sharing  will  not,  of  distributing  no-strings-attached  money 
The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed  course,  ease  the  over-all  tax  burden  on  for  general  use  by  State  and  local  gov- 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows:  the  American  people.  Indeed,  to  the  ex-  emments,  I  believe  that  it  is  unrealistic 
On  page  35,  strike  lines  13  through  19  and  t,ent  that  it  will  cost  something  to  recycle  to  believe  that  the  Congress  will  be  able 
Insert  in  ueii  thereof  the  following:  personal  income  taxes  collected  from  in-  to  resist  indefinitely  the  impulse  to  im- 
•■(21  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  dlviduals  throughout  the  United  States  pose  conditions  on  their  expenditiure.  fit 
1973.  7  percent  of   the   Federal   Individual  by  the  Federal  Government  for  redistri-  point  of  fact,  significant  restrictions  are 
income  taxes  received  In  the  Treasury  dur-  butlon  to  the  communities  in  which  they  contained  in  the  House  version  of  the 
ing  such  fiscal  year:  and  jj^g   to  that  extent  it  will  add  to  their  bill,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
l97;'3^P^fcenro^tLrF^"'r:S^ndmdu^•  burden:  and  to  the  extent  that  it  reduces  committee   has   had   to  muster   all  his 
inoome  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  during  pressures  for  economy  in  State  and  local  g^gat  powers  of  persuasion  to  prevent 
such  fiscal  year.-  government,  it  will  be  more  costly  still,  others  from  being  tacked  on  during  the 

On  page  38.  line  6,  Insert  "and-  after  the  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  some  States  course  of  this  debate 

second  comma.  more  money  will  flow  in  than  was  con-  rj,y,^^^  ,„  _„  n^nKt  oc  in  thP  ■sPUpHtv  of 

On  page  38.  strUce  Unea  7  through  14  and  tributed  by  its  resident6-but  this  is  pos-  J^^'^  ^. "°  ^"""S^  ^  t'^J?^  ZTScZ 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowUig:  gjble  only  because  the  reverse  will  be  true  the  financial  problems  which  face  State 

••(3)  $2376.000.000,    In   the   case   of    the  .„  ^thpr^  TTndpr  the  formula  of  distribu-  and  local  governments  in  New  York  and 

entitlement  period  beginning  July  1,  1973.-  l?.?  cont^Sed  in   the^Sfate   bUJ    for  elsewhere  across  the  Nation.  But  it  is  our 

on  page  39,  strike  lines  8  and  9  and  Insert  ^^°"   ^Jg^^'g^^^^i^eS  w5^^^^^^^  net$465  responsibility  to  see  that  these  problems 

in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:    •government  example,  x^ew  xorKcrs  wlu  lo&c  ^nct  •tou  t~               j                 ^Ki/.h  will  nr«»Ki>rve 

for  the  entitlement   period   beginning   on  miUion  over  the  5-year  life  of  this  bill.  are  solved  in  a  way  which  will  preserve 


the  fiscal  integrity  of  all  levels  of  Bovern- 
ment  without  destroying  the  Political 
Stegritv  of  the  federal  system.  Without 
«nv  doubt,  general  revenue  sharing  rep- 
re^nts  a  short-term  means  for  meeting 
these  problems:  but  in  the  longer  term, 
isit  really  the  way? 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  general  rev- 
enue sharing  is  definitely  a  means  for 
meeting  the  undoubted  fiscal  emergency 
which  afflicts  too  many  States  and  locali- 
ties across  this  Nation  today.  I  do  not 
feel  however,  that  it  ought  to  be  institu- 
tionalized as  a  permanent  way  of  life  for 
these  governments.  The  concept  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  has  sprimg  into 
existence  from  a  real  sense  of  urgency. 
The  underlying  crisis  which  it  is  intended 
to  meet  however,  is  not  the  result  of  a 
.shortage  of  taxable  funds  within  the 
States  experiencing  the  greatest  current 
dlflQculties.  but  rather  of  a  dislocation 
which  has  been  allowed  to  creep  into  our 
system  of  State  and  local  financing. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  major  source  of  tax  revenues  avail- 
able to  Washington  which  is  not  also 
available  to  the  States;  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  the  longer  rim.  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  cycle  money  through  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  fiscal  problems 
now  plaguing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

We  should   also  keep   in   mind  that 
Washington  has  helped  precipitate  the 
present  crisis  by  generating  scores  and 
scores    of    categorical    grant    programs 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  forcing 
State  and  local  governments  to  adopt 
Washington's  priorities  rather  than  their 
own.  and  to  fuimel  their  own  resources 
into  programs  which  do  not  meet  their 
most  pressing  needs.  State  governments 
have  in  turn  acquired  the  habit  of  man- 
dating expenditures  to  coimty  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  without  at  the  same 
time  expanding  the  tax  bases  available  to 
these  jurisdictions  for  the  financing  of 
these  new  obligations.  General  revenue 
sharing,  if  adopted  as  a  long-term  meas- 
ure, may  cope  with  the  results  of  these 
dislocations,  but  it  will  do  nothing  to  cure 
their  causes. 

Mr.  President,  the  pvirpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  convert  the  current 
legislation  from  a  measure  which  -will  in- 
evitably become  institutionalized  into 
emergency  legislation  of  a  clearly  tem- 
porary nature  in  which  everyone  is 
placed  on  notice  of  the  immediate  need 
to  attack  the  causes  of  the  current  fiscal 
crisis.  My  amendment  would  do  this  by 
reducing  the  term  of  the  bill  to  2  years. 
This  should  provide  a  long-enough  period 
of  emergency  infusions  of  cash  to  allow 
lawmakers  in  Washington  and  in  the 
various  State  capitals  to  get  to  the  roots 
of  the  problem. 

During  such  a  2-year  period,  we  in  the 
Congress  could  declare  a  moratorium  on 
any  new  proposals  for  categorical  grant 
programs  while  we  make  a  searching  ex- 
amination of  existing  ones  to  see  which 
of  them  may  be  dispensed  with,  which 
should  be  collapsed  into  special  revenue 
sharing  programs  of  the  kind  recom- 
mended by  the  present  administration, 
and  which  should  be  retained. 

As  I  have  examined  the  testimony  pre- 
sented by  Governor  Rockefeller  and  oth- 


ers before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  as  I  have  discussed  problems  of 
local  financing  with  county  executives, 
mayors  and  other  local  officials  through- 
out New  York  State,  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  extent  of  the  blame  for  their  diffi- 
culties which  these  responsible  officials 
place  on  the  whole  system  of  Federal 
categorical  grants.  Surely  the  greatest 
contribution  we  can  make  toward  help- 
ing State  and  local  governments  to  re- 
order their  own  priorities  in  accordance 
with  their  own  understanding  of  their 
own  most  pressing  needs;  surely  the  most 
effective  way  in  which  we  can  free  up 
State  and  local  revenues  for  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  priorities,  would  be 
to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  di- 
rection of  special  revenue  sharing  as  a 
substitute  for  a  large  number  of  existing 
categorical  grant  programs.  If  the  Con- 
gress will  only  set  Its  mind  to  it.  it  could 
achieve  major  reforms  in  this  area  within 
the  2 -year  period  provided  for  by  my 
amendment. 

At  the  State  level,  the  2-;  _<»r  period 
would  enable  each  State  to  reexamine  its 
own  tax  policies  and  to  enact  such  meas- 
ures as  'Will  be  required  to  enable  them 
to  bridge  the  gap  in  revenues  which  will 
result  from  the  termlnatic«i  of  an  emer- 
gency program  of  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing. It  is  clear  that  a  large  number  of 
States  could  be  doing  far  more  to  raise 
the  funds  needed  to  finance  their  own 
programs.  According  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Mean-  Committee  report,  if  the  low- 
est 40  States  in  terms  of  tax  effort  had 
made — in   1969 — the  same  average  tax 
effort  made  by  the  top  10  States,  they 
would  have  collected  $18.6  billion  in  rev- 
enues for  State  and  local  governments. 
This  2-year  period  would  also  provide 
the  States  with  a  breathing  spell  within 
which  to  reexamine  their  practices  for 
allocating  govermnental  responsibilities 
and  tax  powers  among  the  veuIous  levels 
of  government  within  the  State.  They 
cotild  then  see  to  it  that  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  provided  either  with 
direct  State  subsidies  or  with  the  taxing 
authority  required  to  meet  the  govern- 
mental responsibilities  assigned  to  them 
without  overstraining  any  one  source  of 
tax  revenues. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  unless  we 
think  in  terms  of  an  emergency,  we  will 
never  create  the  climate  required  for  us 
to  achieve  real  fiscal  reform  at  every  level 
of  government  within  this  country.  If 
this  bill  is  enacted  as  a  5-year  measure, 
the  compelling  need  to  cope  with  the 
root  causes  of  the  problems  faced  by 
State  and  local  governments  will  evapo- 
rate. If  general  revenue  sharing  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  new  way  of  fiscal  life,  as  I 
believe  will  be  inevitable  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  in  its  presait  form,  then  the  im- 
petus will  all  be  in  another  direction. 
All  the  political  pressures  will  be  focused 
not  on  the  need  for  basic  reform,  but  on 
Washington    as    States    and    localities 
reach  out  for  ever-larger  handouts  while 
cultivating  the  all  too  pervasive  myth 
that  money  doled  out  from  Washington 
somehow  originates  elsewhere  than  in  the 
pockets  of  their  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
contemplates  that  at  the  end  of  the  5- 
year  period  presently  provided  for.  the 
Congress  will  be  free  to  reexamine  the 


program  and  to  decide  whether  to  termi- 
nate it  or  to  continue  it  in  one  fonn  or 
another.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
one  option  that  will  not  be  available  to 
the  Congress,  in  other  than  a  technical 
sense,   is   that    of   terminating   general 
revenue    sharing.    Too    many    villages, 
towns,  cities,  counties,  and  States  across 
the  Nation  will  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  flow  of  fimds  from  Washlngtai: 
and  too  many  of  their  officials  will  rebel 
at  the  prospect  of  having  once  again  to 
recommend  and  justify  levels  of  State 
and  local  taxation  required  to  support 
their  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
s^  3  minutes. 

This  amendment  would  make  this  a 
mere  2-year  bill,  of  which  close  to  1  year 
has  expired  already,  so  that  it  would,  in 
effect,  cut  off  the  revenue-sharing  be- 
fore the  program  lias  had  an  adequate 
chance  to  be  properly  evaluated. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the 
5 -year  period  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  this  revenue-sharing  concept  an 
adequate  test.  Consequently,  it  Is  the 
■view  of  those  of  us  on  the  committee  that 
this  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
death  of  the  program  before  it  has  had 
a  fair  chance  to  be  tested,  and  Uaerefore, 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  Eimendment 
will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out.  as  it  was  yesterday,  that  with 
respect  to  the  State  s  portion*  of  these 
funds,  the  legislatures  meet  only  every 
2  years.  Many  of  them  will  meet  next 
spring,  but  they  will  be  asked  to  try  to 
readjust  their  programs  to  assimilate  a 
program  which  would  die  6  or  7  months 
after  they  finished  their  work. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  would  really  be 
no  opportunity,  no  incentive  or  back- 
ground on  which  they  could  act. 

I  think  if  you  are  against  revenue 
sharing,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  to  kill 
it  by  allowing  it  to  founder  around  for  1 
vear  and  then  force  it  to  die.  I  cannot 
believe  that  those  who  are  really  in- 
terested in  this  new  concept  would  want 
to  strangle  it  in  the  cradle  before  it  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  any  permanent 
form.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 

amendment .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vlelds  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  am  frank  to  confess  that  as  I  was 
preparing  my  remarks  this  morning,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  smaendment  In 
its  present  form  did  have  the  deficiency 
pointed  to  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Louisiana  and  Utah,  in  that  I  had 
neglected  to  gear  it  to  the  normal  2 -year 
cycle  of  State  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  is  something 
that  can  easily  be  handled.  Would  the 
distinguished  chairman  accept  my 
amendment  if  it  were  to  be  expanded  to 
3  years? 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
I  cannot.  I  must  Insist  on  the  5-year 
term. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  also  point  out, 
of  course,  that  even  If  my  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  after  conference  the  end  prod- 
uct would  probably  be  somewhere  be- 
tween 2  and  5  years,  so  that  perhaps  the 
defect  of  my  amendment  Is  not  such  as  to 
warrant  killing  It  at  this  time. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  a  question. 
I  note  that  In  the  committee  report,  great 
emphasis  is  made  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  intended  as  a  permanent  program, 
but  rather  a  5-year  program  which  will 
be  terminating  5  years  hence,  and  that — 

This  will  automatically  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  an  opportunity  to  review  the  pro- 
gram when  the  Initial  program  expires  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  It  should  be  con- 
tinued or  revised.  It  may  be,  for  example, 
that  assistance  may  be  needed  for  only  a  tem- 
porary p>erlod  of  time:  untU  the  States  are 
able  to  put  their  own  revenue  houses  In  or- 
der and  until  the  localities  can  recover  from 
the  twin  hardships  of  rising  costs  because  of 
Inflation  and  the  slow  growth  of  revenue 
because  of  the  slack  In  the  economy. 


has   the   Senator 


The  House  report  has  similar  language 
underscoring  the  reasons  for  a  5-year 
term.  But  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  who  is  a  man  of  long 
experience  in  revenue  affairs,  if  he  really 
believes  that  5  years  from  now  it  will  be 
possible  to  terminate  this  program. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  way  to  determine  beforehand  what 
experience  would  show  in  5  years.  Many 
of  us  felt  that  we  might  be  able  to  de- 
vise some  sort  of  tax  credit  approach 
which  might  achieve  the  purpose  of  the 
revenue-sharing  bill,  without  having  to 
require  an  appropriation  by  Congress, 
with  all  of  the  hazards  that  that  involves 
of  strings  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  find  repugnant. 

We  were  not  able  to  devise  any  such 
arrangements  as  that  and.  therefore,  we 
concluded  that  the  approach  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
pursued,  except  that  we  ought  to  reduce 
the  number  of  strings  and  conditions  that 
the  House  had  put  on  the  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal. 

It  may  be  that  over  a  5-year  period. 
the  good  minds  of  able  men  n^ght  ver\- 
well  work  out  something  that^ould  be 
a  more  attractive  proposal,  and  Tk<i^ that 
time,  if  support  were  generated  for 
think  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  we 
might  want  to  substitute  something  for 
the  present  concept. 

But  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  tell 
the  Senator  what  people  are  going  to  sug- 
gest, what  good  ideas  will  be  generated 
in  the  field  of  government,  as  it  is  for 
me  to  tell  the  Senator  whether  we  will 
find  a  cure  for  cancer  next  year.  I  just 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Nield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Would  his  amendment 
change  or  alter  in  any  way  the  sums 
to  be  made  available  to  the  States? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  would  not  alter  or 
change  the  sums. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  goes  only  to  the  period 
of  years  for  which  the  program  would  be 
imposed,  2  years  instead  of  5? 
Mr.  BUCKLETX".  That  is  correct. 


Mr.    COOPER.    Or 
changed  it  to  three? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to,  because  it  would  be  done  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  C00PE:R.  What€ver  the  outcome 
of  the  Senator's  amendment,  I  think  he 
has  done  well  to  present  to  the  Senate 
again  this  problem  of  a  growing  number 
of  categorical  programs  which  has  really 
placed  great  burdens  on  States  in  many 
Instances,  I  think,  rather  than  benefiting 
them.  I  have  been  told  by  the  OCace  of 
Education  that  there  are  540  or  560 
separate  categorical  programs.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  correct,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  various  prob- 
lems in  my  State  that  have  been  raised 
by  programs  dealing  with  poverty,  noble 
though  the  purpose  may  be.  In  my  view, 
in  my  State  they  have  provided  more 
food  for  people,  but  they  have  bound  and 
encircled  poverty.  They  have  institution- 
alized poverty.  It  seems  in  some  fields 
that  those  who  manage  these  programs 
want  to  keep  them  bound  in  the  field  of 
poverty  rather  than  to  lead  them  out. 

I  think  there  is  a  problem  connected 
with  the  programs  whilch  the  good  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  others — particu- 
larly the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare — have  to  find  some  way  to 
solve. 

The  Senator  has  done  well  to  raise  this 
problem. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
remarks.  I  am  glad  that  he  shares  my 
concern  with  the  pernicious  effect  of 
categorical  grant  programs  on  the  abil- 
ity of  State  and  local  governments  to 
decide  for  themselves  where  they  want 
to  deploy  their  own  funds. 

Of  course,  technically  speaking,  they 
all  are  privileged  not  to  participate;  but 
there  is  really  a  political  bribery  in- 
volved, and  no  elected  official  could  sur- 
vive the  following  election  against 
charges  that  all  those  millions  of  dollars 
were  sitting  in  Washington,  available  to 
him,  irrespective  of  whether  those  dol- 
lars would  be  spent  in  a  useful  way. 

I  recall  an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  a  year  or  two  ago  which  discussed 
the  special  revenue-sharing  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  President  Nixon.  It  pointed  out 
this  problem,  I  thought,  in  a  highly  il- 
lustrative way.  It  stated  that  if  Congress 
should  come  up  with  a  program  to  pay  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  erecting  gold- 
plated  hexagons  in  town  squares  around 
the  country,  within  2  years  we  would  find 
every  municipality  with  its  gold-plated 
hexagon,  because  otherwise  that  money 
would  have  stayed  in  Washington. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of  the 
Senate's  time,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  judgment.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  establishing, 
through  the  enactment  of  the  5-year 
program,  a  technique  for  the  funding  of 
State  and  local  governments  without  re- 
quiring State  and  local  responsibility  for 
the  raising  of  the  taxes  involved,  which 
will  become  so  comfortable  in  so  many 
areas  of  the  country  that  we  will  not 
in  fact  be  able  to  wiggle  out  of  It. 

I  certainly  intend  to  cooperate  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Finance  in  examining  any  al- 
ternative proposals.  I  have  one  of  my 
own  which  I  will  offer  as  an  amendment 
later  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

I  just  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
long-term  Implications  of  this  bill  if  we 
consider  It  as  other  than  emergency  leg- 
islation with  a  short  enough  fuse  to  cause 
a  serious  effort  at  every  level  of  Gov- 


ernment to  cope  with  the  dislocations 
which  have  created  such  a  real  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  ix)NG.  Mr.  President,  if  time  has 
expired,    I    suggest    the    absence   of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaaiimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEHT  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Eimendment. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cau- 
NONi.  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Inouye)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
son).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  absent  on 
ofllcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr- 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  .  and  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea "  and 
the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  would 

vote  "nay." 
The  result  was   announced— yeas   14, 

nays  62,  as  follows: 

[No.  404  Leg.) 
YEAS— 14 


Mr.  FoNG.  and  Mr.  Bkllmon  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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INCREASED  CONTRIBUTION  OF 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  COSTS 
OP  HEALTH  BENEFITS 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R. 12202. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12202)  to  increase  the  contribution  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs  of 
health  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  McGei,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Burdick, 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  14370)  to 
provide  payments  to  localities  for  high- 
priority  expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  income  Uxes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1472. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  56.  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  through  line  16  on  page  63. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  agree  to  a  40-minute 
limitation  on  this  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  gladly  agree  to  such 
a  limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  so  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    BUCKLEY.    Mr.    President,    the 
effect  of  my  Eimendment  is  simple.  It 
would  eliminate  sections  107  through  110 
which.  In  my  judgment,  involve  the  im- 
position of  strings  on  funds  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  State  and  local  governments. 
Mr.  President,  general  revenue  sharing 
was  originally  conceived  of  as  a  means  of 
providing  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
governments  with  a  stable  source  of  fi- 
nancing, a  source  which  would  be  totally 
free  of  the  cost-imposing  and  freedom- 
restricting  attributes  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's categorical  grant  programs.  It 
was  conceived  of  as  a  means  of  providing 
State  and  local  governments  with  a  new 
source  of  "no  strings  attached"  revenues 
which  would  revitalize  and  strengthen 
the  Federal  system  by  recognizing  and 
respecting  the  autonomy  of  State  and 
local  gsovernments. 

The  "no  strings  attached"  principle  is 
recognized  and  affirmed  again  and  again 
in  the  Finance  Committee's  report.  It  is 
reflected  In  the  committee  s  deletion  of  a 
number  of  the  limitations  on  spending 
which  were  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
It  has  been  vigorously  championed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  debate  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  "..he  committee  as 
he  has  fought  off  successive  attempts  to 
tie  Federal  strings  to  the  funds  which 
are  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  and 
localities. 

My  only  quarrel  with  the  committee  m 
this  respect  is  that  it  has  failed  to  carry 
the  principle  to  Its  logical  end.  because 
the  sections  of  the  bUl  which  my  amend- 
ment would  strike  do  in  fact  contain  a 
number  of  strings. 

■While  these  strings  may  appear  to  be 
relatively  inocuous,  they  nevertheless 
contain  the  seeds  of  future  trouble.  In  the 


first  place,  they  do  in  fact  require  com- 
pliance with  a  significant  degree  of 
Washington-directed  paperwork.  In  the 
second,  some  of  these  strings  will  in  time 
provide  an  irresistible  temptation  for 
Federal  snooping  in  State  and  local  af- 
fairs in  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
general  revenue  sharing.  Finally,  and 
most  importantly,  the  mere  inclusion  of 
these  restrictions  and  directives  wUl  pro- 
vide a  precedent  for  future  attempts  to 
place  far  more  stringent  controls  on  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  governments  to 
use  the  funds  returned  to  them  by  Wash- 
ington. 

Before  dlfccus&ing  the  specific  sections 
which  my  amendment  would  delete.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  a  fun- 
damental problem  which  is  involved  in 
any  attempt  to  place  any  kind  of  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  general  revenue 
sharing  funds.  This  problem  results  from 
the  fact  that  money  is  fungible.  If.  on 
the  one  liand.  elaborate  systems  of  trust 
funds  and  accounting  are  relied  upon  to 
trace  the  Federal  dollar,  any  attempt  to 
place  restrictions  on  its  use  will  represent 
nothing  more  than  an  indulgence  in  leg- 
islative pieties.  For  it  will  take  no  great 
resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  officials  to  aUocate  the  Federal  dol- 
lar to  those  items  of  expenditure  which, 
like  Caesar's  wife,  are  above  reproach. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  use  of  the  Federal 
dollar  can  be  so  easily  avoided  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  challenge  of  expendi- 
tures of  State  and  local  funds  regardless 
of  pedigree  on  the  grounds  that  they  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  infusion  of 
general  revenue  money,  or  that  local  of- 
ficials have  indulged  in  fiscal  sleight  of 
hand  to  evade  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
Congress.  Thus,  because  of  the  fungi- 
bllity  of  cash,  any  attempt  to  attach  Fed- 
eral strings  to  the  funds  distributed  un- 
der the  general  revenue-sharing  program 
will  either  be  an  exercise  in  futility  or 
an  open  invitation  to  attack  virtually  any 
State  or  local  expenditure  which  Is  made 
in  a  manner  which  displeases  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  now  proceed  to  a 
discussion  of  the  specific  sections  of  the 
bill    which    would    be    affected   by    my 
amendment.  The  first  of  these,  section 
107.  contains  a  subtle  form  of  Federal 
control.  It  would  require  each  State  gov- 
ernment and  unit  of  local  government 
receiving  funds  under  this  bill  to  submit 
reports  to  the  Secretarj'  setting  forth 
the  amounts  and  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  have  been  expended  or  obligated. 
Moreover,  this  section  requires  explicit 
publicaUon  and  publicity  of  such  reports 
by  each  State  government  and  unit  of 
local  government  In  a  general  circulation 
newspaper  within  the  geographic  area  of 
that  government. 

The  intent  of  this  section  is  entirely 
well-meaning,  and  In  almost  every  other 
legislative  context  it  could  be  a  useful 
feature.  However,  this  bill  purports  to 
respect  State  and  local  autonomy.  It  Is 
an  unnecessary  nuisance;  and  If  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  aUow  Big  Brother  In  Wash- 
ington to  monitor  the  uses  made  of 
shared  revenues,  It  Is  a  meaningless 
nuisance  at  that  because  of  the  freedom 
which  State  and  local  officials  have  In 
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deploying  them  Into  the  most  Innocuous 
channels. 

Section  108,  the  nondiscrimination 
provision.  Is  also  inappropriate  In  the 
context  of  this  bill.  It  Is  superfluous;  and 
worse,  it  is  an  open  invitation  for  the 
most  pervasive  meddling  In  local  affairs. 
It  Is  superfluous  because  discrimination 
has  now  been  clearly  outlawed  by  court 
decisions  and  by  state  and  Federal  laws 
in  every  corner  of  the  Republic.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  finds  the  idea  of 
discrimination  by  virtue  of  race  or  color 
or  religion  or  sex  to  be  abhorrent,  as  do 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  every  State.  We  do  not  serve  the 
cause  of  equality  by  incorporating  sec- 
tion 108  in  this  bill,  however,  but  we  do 
do  violence  to  the  basic  "no  strings" 
concept  which  is  fundamental  to  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

Section  108  is  an  invitation  to  med- 
dling because  too  many  of  our  Federal 
bureaucrats  are  no  longer  content  mere- 
ly to  attack  discrimination  wherever  it 
appears.  Rather,  they  are  now  oeglnning 
to  demand  proof  that  it  does  not  exist; 
and  through  their  demands  for  so-called 
affirmative  action  statements,  they  are 
seeking  to  Impose  an  invidious  form  of 
quotas  which  does  violence  to  the  very 
concept  of  human  equality.  The  reten- 
tion of  this  section  could  make  virtually 
every  State  and  local  activity  subject  to 
this  costly,  pernicious  form  of  Federal 
intervention. 

Section  109  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
obtained  under  this  bill  as  matching 
funds.  It  seeks  to  prevent  funds  obtained 
under  the  bill  from  accelerating  or  fa- 
cilitating the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  increase  the  amount  of 
funds  they  will  be  able  to  secure  under 
Federal  matching  grant  programs.  Yet, 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  restriction 
can  be  easily  avoided  if  we  consider  the 
Federal  dollar  to  be  traceable;  or,  in  the 
alternative,  it  will  subject  to  challenge 
any  payment  made  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  a  categorical  grant 
program  on  the  theory  that  the  payment 
has  been  made  possible  by  general  rev- 
enue sharing.  Thus  once  again  we  have  a 
provision  which  is  either  superfluous  or 
mischievous;  and  one  which  erodes  the 
basic  "hands  off"  concept  of  the  bill. 

Section  110  contains  a  host  of  miscel- 
laneous provisions  which  are  designed  to 
provide  assurances  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  State  and  local  governments  will — 

First,  establish  a  trust  fund  In  which  it 
will  deposit  all  payments  it  receives  un- 
der this  legislation ; 

Second,  use  amounts  in  such  a  trust 
fund  during  a  reasonable  period  or  pe- 
riods "as  may  be  provided  in  such  legis- 
lation"; 

Third,  provide  for  the  expenditure  of 
payments  received  under  this  subtitle 
only  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
procedures  applicable  to  the  expenditure 
of  its  own  revenues; 

Fourth,  insure  that  the  State  and  local 
government  will  use  fiscal  accounting, 
and  auditing  procedures  which  conform 
to  Federal  guidelines ; 

Fifth,  agree  to  provide  reasonable  no- 
tice and  access  and  the  right  to  examine 
such  documents  that  the  Secretary  or 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United 


States  may  require  to  aasure  compliance 
with  this  bill;  and 

Sixth,  agree  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  State  or  municipal  wage  and  sal- 
ary structure  as  it  maintains  for  other 
State  and  local  activities. 

Payment  may  be  withheld  by  the  Sec- 
retary if  a  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment fails  to  comply  snbstantially  with 
any  provision  of  this  subsection. 

The  comprehensive  language  of  this 
section,  concealed  as  it  is  in  the  inocuous 
title  "Miscellaneous  Provisions,"  provides 
means  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  exercise  extensive  control  over  the 
activities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  can  only  emphasize  once  again 
that  this  subsection  represents  a  "string" 
of  the  most  obvious  sort  in  total  conflict 
with  the  philosophy  which  encouraged 
the  development  of  this  legislation  in  the 
first  instance. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  will 
insure  that  revenue  sharing  legislation 
remains  faithful  to  the  principle  which 
encouraged  the  introduction  of  such  leg- 
islation: namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  source  of  revenue  for  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  which  are  free  of  Fed- 
eral strings. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
proceeds  in  his  amendment  to  support 
what  the  Committee  on  Finance  itself 
believes  as  a  general  rule,  that  is  that 
there  should  be  a  minimum  of  strings  at- 
tached to  this  revenue-sharing  progrsim. 
Generally  speaking  members  of  the  com- 
mittee share  the  Senator's  philosophy 
that  this  should  be  revenue  sharing  with 
no  strings  attached.  But  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  strike  out  those  pro- 
posals, those  conditions  with  regard  to 
which  no  community,  no  mayor,  amd  no 
Governor  would  have  any  objection 
whatever.  For  the  most  part  these  are 
procedural  provisions.  At  the  same  time 
the  Senator  would  leave  in  the  bill  the 
conditions  to  which  they  would  object. 

For  example,  the  ones  to  wlilch  they 
object  are  the  ones  which  the  Senate,  in 
its  wisdom,  sought  to  impose  under  the 
Hartke  amendment  with  relation  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  This  could  be  a  very 
burdensome  requirement.  That  provision 
woiild  remain  in  the  bill,  even  though  the 
Senator  would  strike  out  such  innocuous 
requirements  that  the  way  the  money  is 
spent  is  to  be  made  public  to  the  citizens 
of  the  community,  which  is  what  for  the 
most  part  they  do  now  under  their  pres- 
ent procedures.  I  suppose  there  may  be 
some  community  somewhere  that  does 
not  tell  its  citizens  what  it  does  with  the 
taxpayers'  money,  but  I  know  that  in  my 
hometown  the  city  publishes  its  budget 
and  discloses  how  much  it  spent  last  year, 
what  it  expects  to  spend  this  year  and 
what  for.  So  that  reqtiirement  is  really 
no  requirement  at  all  Insofar  as  Louisi- 
ana communities  are  concerned  because 
they  all  do  it  anyway.  They  report  to 
their  citizens  how  funds  are  to  be  spent. 
We  had  heated  discussions  and  earlier 


in  connection  with  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  appropriations,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  support  for  the  position, 
that  we  do  not  have  adequate  safeguards 
in  this  measure  as  to  how  the  funds  are 
spent.  We  pointed  out  that  local  offlciali 
are  required  to  report  to  the  public  on 
their  use  of  the  money.  While  they  are 
telling  their  own  people  that,  we  ask  that 
they  send  us  a  copy  and  they  tell  us  how 
they  spent  the  money.  We  require  that 
they  put  it  on  a  standard  form  so  it 
would  be  intelligible,  and  so  that  good 
accountants  would  understand  how  they 
claimed  they  used  the  money. 

Then,  the  nondiscrimination  provisicm 
the  amendment  would  strike  is  one  the 
Senator  favors.  I  agree  that  it  adds  little 
because  the  Constitution  will  not  let 
these  communities  discriminate.  They 
can  be  brought  into  court  and  prohibited 
from  discriminating  anyway.  But  since 
this  is  true,  there  also  is  little  reason  to 
exclude  this  provision. 

Another  provision  the  Senator  would 
strike  is  the  prohibition  against  using 
revenue-sharing  funds  for  matching  Fed- 
eral  funds.  Under  some  of  these  pro- 
grams we  have  75  percent  Federal 
matching.  We  have  a  $5.3  billion  revenue- 
sharing  bill,  or  in  this  case  a  $6.3  billion 
revenue-sharing  bill  which  could  be 
turned  into  a  $24  billion  revenue-sharing 
bill  if  localities  could  take  all  the  money 
they  receive  and  use  it  to  match  against 
open-ended  Federal  matching  programs. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  are  now 
trying  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
social  services  grant  program. 

We  believe  we  take  care  of  the  defects 
the  Senator  speaks  of  by  saying  they 
cannot  use  this  money  directly  or  in- 
directly to  match  Federal  funds  under  a 
Federal  matching  program. 

The  PR£SIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes.  So  we  would  make  sure  that 
there  is  actually  a  sharing  of  revenues 
and  that  we  are  sharing  $6  billion  of 
revenue  and  not  $24  biUion  of  revenue. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  shares  our  ob- 
jective although  I  understand  his  con- 
cern, as  he  explained  it. 

The  trust  fund  part  of  the  biU  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
trace  how  the  funds  are  actually  spent 
by  the  localities. 

Then  the  striking  of  the  auditing  re- 
quirements by  the  Treasury,  of  course, 
would  serve  to  eliminate  the  type  of  ac- 
counting procedures  that  would  make  the 
reports  to  us  meaningful.  We  have  heard 
in  the  debate  yesterday  the  very  strong 
arguments,  and  a  great  deal  of  support, 
for  the  position  that  we  ought  to  require 
more  surveillance  and  more  careful  study 
to  see  that  the  money  was  not  used  im- 
properly. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
so-called  strings  the  Senator  would  strike 
is  the  requirement  that  the  money  be 
spent  according  to  State  or  city  or  county 
budgetary  procedure.  In  other  words,  it 
occurred  to  the  Senator  from  Cjteorgia 
'Mr.  Talmadge)  that  some  mayor  might 
want  to  add  the  revenue-sharing  funds 
to  his  private  kitty,  not  report  it  to  any- 
body, use  it  as  his  conscience  guided  him. 
and  keep  how  it  was  spent  between  only 
himself  and  his  own  conscience.  The 


c-nator's  amendment  would  reopen  that 
pSSblllty  It  would  not  happen  the  way 

^^ThfpR^roiNO  OFFICER.  The  time 
«f  thp  Senator  has  expired. 
°  Mr  U)NO.  I  yield  myself  1  minute, 
we  have  added  these  provisions  to  the 
bUl  and  we  struck  out  those  that  we 
found  were  objected  to  by  the  States  and 
immunities,  and  we  added  those  proyl- 
SotL  which  the  Senator  seeks  to  strike 
a!nd  which  we  beUeve  would  be  unobjec- 

*'*We  have  not  found  a  single  complaint 
to  the  provisions  this  amendment  would 
delete  I  have  not  been  informed  by  a 
stogie  mayor,  a  single  Governor  or  a 
single  county  commissioner  that  they 
would  object  to  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions the  Senator  would  seek  to  strike^ 
Having  done  that,  this  amendment  would 
leave  in  the  bUl  the  particular  procedure 
thev  would  object  to— that  Is  the  one 
that  was  voted  on  the  other  night^the 
one  that  would  require  them  to  comply 
with  the  minimum  wage  and  the  Davis- 
Bacon  requirements. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  last  statement, 
I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  accu- 
rate because,  by  striking  the  whole  sec- 
tion, he  strikes  the  Davis-Bacon  provi- 
sion. 
Mr.  LONG.  Would  it  do  that? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  asked  the  ParUa- 
mentarian  to  check  that  out.  and  it  was 
so  reported  to  me.  So  he  is  striking  what 
we  did  the  other  day. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  Parliamentarian, 
would  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
take  with  it  the  Hartke  amendment  that 
would  add  the  Davis-Bacon  require- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
amendment  would  strike  the  section 
which  the  Hartke  amendment  was  added 
to.  The  Hartke  amendment  would  go 
with  this  section  if  it  were  stricken. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  I  must  say,  as  one 
Senator,  while  I  approve  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  in  the  case  of  Federal  con- 
tracts or  where  most  of  the  money  is 
Federal  money,  I  did  not  think  it  was 
fair  to  Impose  it  under  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  imposed  in  the  bill.  At 
least,  this  one  objective  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  achieve  is  one  I  can 
agree  with,  but  I  would  have  my  doubts 
about  striking  the  other  requirements 
I  have  referred  to. 

So  I  applaud  the  Senator  for  his  good 
intentions  in  trying  to  see  that  there  are 
no  strings  attached,  but  I  do  believe  that 
there  will  be  very  strong  objections  to 
striking  one  or  the  other  provisions  in- 
volved in  this  particular  section,  al- 
though, frankly,  as  I  have  said,  I  agree 
with  him  on  some  of  the  strings  he  would 

like  to  eliminate.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 


I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  effect 
of  my  amendment  would  be  to  eliminate 
those  accretions  which  the  chairman  has 
found  so  damaging  to  the  bUl:  namely, 
the  Hartke  amendment.  It  does  spare  me 
the  necessity,  as  I  was  prepared  to  do,  of 
modifying  my  own  amendment  to  make 
it  clear  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision,  the  act  would  not  impose  lim- 
itations or  directions  of  any  kind  on  the 
use  of  these  funds.  The  provisions  which 
we  would  have  striken,  by  and  large,  are 
necessary  if  we  do  not  trust  State  and 
local  governments.  I  felt,  however,  that 
one  of  the  underlying  purposes  of  this 
legislation  was  to  restore  the  vlabUlty, 
the  vitality,  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, which  requires  cutting  the  strings 
that    are    attached    to    Federal    funds 
to  Washington— Washington  directives, 
Washington  inconvenience,  Washington 
snooping,   and   the  enormous  imagina- 
tions   which    our    bureaucracies    have 
demonstrated  in  finding  new  ways  to 
harass  State  and  local  governments. 

Mr  President,  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments to  make  at  this  time,  and  If  the 
chairman  is  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my 
time.  „      , 

Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent.  before  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yields  back  his  time,  will  he  yield  me  4 

minutes?  ■  ,^  . 

Mr   BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  say  that,  ir.  regard  to 
this  particular  amendment,  I  have  some 
doubts  about  it  because  of  the  arguments 
presented  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  think  it  is  unportant, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  so-caUed  reve- 
nue sharing  of  $6  bUUon,  that  it  not 
be  proliferated  into  a  much  larger  sum. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  bill  as  now  writ- 
ten seeks  to  prevent  that,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  point  he  is  attempting  to  develop  in 
this  debate  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  most 
valid  one. 

From  its  inception  when  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  legisla- 
tion contained  many  strings,  even  to  the 
extent  of  telling  the  States  what  tax 
system  they  should  have.  The  Finance 
Committee  changed  that,  but  there  is 
no  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  changed 
back  in  conference.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance, even  if  the  bill  is  passed  this  year, 
that  it  will  not  be  changed  next  year  or 
the  year  after  or  5  years  from  now  and 
that  the  Congress  is  going  to  pass  this 

legislation  without  strings  attached. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  YorkTs 
rendering  a  service  in  pointing  that  out, 
even  though  I  sun  not  certain  I  can  sup- 
port  this   particular   amendment. 

I  want  to  say  also,  in  regard  to  the 
previous  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  it  seemed  to  me  a 
most  sensible  one.  Here  we  are  embark- 
ing on  a  new  program,  a  $30  billion  pro- 
gram over  5  years,  and  the  amendment 
previously  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


New-  York  said,  if  we  are  going  to  do  that, 
let  us  try  it  for  2  years  and  see  how  it 
works,  rather  than  put  it  into  effect 
today  or  this  year  for  a  5 -year  period. 
I  supported  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  that  amendment,  and  I  regret  that  it 
wsis  not  adopted. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
pointing  out  one  of  the  basic  fallacies  of 
this  bill,  and  that  is  that,  while  it  pur- 
ports to  be  a  flexible  program  returning 
funds  to  the  States  without  strings,  by 
the  time  It  gets  through  the  Congress, 
and  as  the  years  go  by,  11  will  be  full  of 
strings,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  we  here  in  Washington,  will  be 
telling  the  States  how  they  shall  be 
handling  their  public  funds. 

I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
even  though  he  has  indicated  that  he  is 
not  totally  in  favor  of  my  present  offer- 
ing. 

I  do  feel  that  unless  we  estabUsh  a 
clear-cut  principle  at  the  outset,  we  will 
find  more  and  more  proposals  being 
tacked  on  this  year  and  next  and  in  the 
ensuing  years.  I  have  been  astonished, 
during  the  brief  period  that  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  serving  in  this  body,  at  the 
assurance  I  have  observed  among  my  col- 
leagues that  we  somehow  attain,  in  Con- 
gress, a  monopoly  on  wisdom  and  mo- 
rality, and  that  somehow  State  and  local 
govemments  cannot  be  trusted  to  handle 
the  affairs  for  which  they  are  responsible 
in  a  maimer  which  is  intelligent,  frugal, 
fair,  and  moral. 

Yes.  we  all  know  that  in  this  county  or 
that  cltv  there  has  been  mischief  in 
government.— cheating,  stealing,  and  the 
rest.  Such  charges  can  also  be  made 
within  the  Federal  Government.  But  if 
we  are  to  have  a  Federal  system,  and  if 
we  beUeve  it  is  essential  to  the  preser\'a- 
tlon  of  our  basic  freedoms,  as  I  most  cer- 
tainly and  most  heartUy  do.  we  must 
place  confidence,  with  respect  to  what  we 
do  in  Washington,  in  the  ability  of  the 
people  in  the  States,  cities,  and  counties 
to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

I  recognize  that  particular  sections  ol 
the  amendment  which  I  would  strike  are 
for  the  most  part  innocuous  and  would 
consist  only  of  nuisances;  nevertheless,  I 
think  a  principle  is  at  stake,  which  we 
are  debating  and  which  I  believe  is  worth 
fighting  for. 

Mr  President,  if  the  distmgulshed 
chairman  is  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time.  I  am  willing  to  jneld 
bsw;k  the  remainder  of  mine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
nelded  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 
■  Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Metcalt).  All  remaining  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendmait  iNo.  1472) 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  On  thi5 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roU 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announc* 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can 
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NOW),  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Cranston*,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
» Mr.  Eagleton  > ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr.  Graved,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washingt<»i  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  »Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovBRN),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtoya)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alahama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman  )  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington ( Mr.  Magnuson  )  would  each  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  > ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Saxbe  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  is  detained  on  o£Qcial  businecs. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field ) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  6. 
nays  70,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  (No. 
1472)   was  rejected. 

AMENDMXNT   NO.    1479 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1479. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  73,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.   144.  StmMissioN  or  Proposals  for  tax 

RXFORM. 

(a)  Not  later  than  October  31.  1972,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  pre- 
liminary proposals  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
form ol  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(b)  Not  later  than  March  31,  1973,  the 
FTesldent  shall  submit  to  the  Ckjngress  final 
proposals  for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  which  Sena- 
tors Hart.  Proxmire.  Ribicoff,  and  I 
have  offered  is  to  require  the  adminis- 
tration to  submit  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  tax  reform  for  consideration  by 
Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. The  amendment  contains  two 
simple  provisions.  The  first  would  require 
the  President  to  submit  a  preliminary 
tax  reform  plan  to  Congress  no  later  than 
October  31.  1972.  The  second  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  submit  a  final  plan 
by  March  31.  1973. 

Above  and  beyond  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  however,  is  the  overriding 
goal  that  the  American  people  should  be 
informed  before  the  election  day  of  where 
the  administration  stands  on  the  critical 
issue  of  tax  reform.  For  months,  a  tide 
has  been  rising  across  the  country  for 
such  reform.  Millions  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  want  reform,  and  It  is  long 
past  time  that  they  know  where  their 
leaders  stand. 

We  know  where  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern  stands.  In  a  major  address  last 
week  in  New  York  City,  he  discussed  in 
detail  his  plans  for  comprehensive  tax 
reform,  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
thoughtful  and  constructive  debate  in 
the  weeks  ahead. 

But  we  do  not  know  where  President 
Nixon  stands.  Indeed,  if  he  stands  where 
we  think  he  stands,  he  is  for  no  reform 
at  all.  but  simply  a  perpetuation  of  the 
existing  tax  system — a  system  that  flouts 
the  basic  principle  of  our  progressive  in- 
come tax  and  turns  it  instead  into  a 
Swiss  cheese  of  loopholes,  incentives, 
shelters,  and  safe  harbors  for  the  special 
interests  and  the  few  who  have  the 
wealth  and  expertise  to  profit  from  such 
provisions. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  is  an 
entirely  appropriate  addition  to  the 
pending  revenue  sharing  legislation.  At 
a  time  when  the  Federal  Government  is 
about  to  embark  on  a  major,  long- 
awaited,  bipartisan  program  of  distribut- 
ing large  amounts  of  Federal  income  tax 
revenues  for  use  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, it  is  especially  important  that 
those  tax  revenues  be  collected  fairly 
from  all  the  people.  With  this  legislation, 
new  demands  of  the  order  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  are  being  imposed  on 
the  Federal  Treasury.  To  me,  there  could 


be  no  more  outrageous  or  luifair  distor- 
tion of  the  principle  of  revenue  sharing 
than  to  maintain  the  many  flagrant  in- 
equities that  now  exist  in  the  way  our 
tax  laws  operate. 

Often  before,  as  in  the  surtax  debates 
of  1968  and  1969,  the  goal  of  tax  reform 
has  been  effectively  coupled  to  major 
Federal  revenue  legislation.  We  can  do 
no  less  today,  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  reform  is  now  more  lu-gent  than  ever 
before. 

In  a  sense,  the  amendment  we  propose 
is  a  token  of  good  faith.  Let  the  debate 
on  tax  reform  go  on,  but  let  it  "go  on  In 
an  informed  and  even-handed  way.  so 
that  when  the  93d  Congrress  convenes  la 
January  1973.  we  can  begin  to  write  tax 
laws  that  fairly  reflect  a  mandate  of  our 
citizens.  Only  then  will  we  have  a  Reve- 
nue Code  that  represents  the  real  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  tft 
approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if.  at  this 
point,  I  wanted  to  defeat  this  revenue- 
sharing  bill,  I  would  find  some  amend- 
ment which  had  appeal  and  political  at- 
tractiveness as  well  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate,  or  have  an  amendment 
agreed  to  in  connection  with  other  mat- 
ters, and  just  keep  offering  amendments 
that  were  meritorious  in  their  way  on 
ftrst  one  thing  and  then  another.  Tax 
reform  is  certainly  one  of  the  subjects 
I  would  in  such  a  case  offer  because  tax 
reform  amendments  or  social  security 
amendments  or  welfare  amendments 
and  other  amendments  to  improve  condi- 
tions under  which  laboring  people  work, 
or  to  provide  for  better  health  conditions, 
are  only  a  few  that  occiu-  to  me  that 
could  be  offered. 

If  such  amendments  are  offered  to 
this  bill,  even  though  they  have  merit, 
they  would  complicatas^and  impede  the 
progress  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  my  hope  that  before 
the  time  we  adjourn,  the  Senate  will  act 
on  this  revenue-sharing  bill  and  give  the 
President  our  answer  as  to  what  we  want 
to  do.  Then,  having  done  that,  we  will 
also  pass  a  debt  limit  bill.  In  addition,  we 
may  want  to  pass  a  welfare  and  social 
security  bill  and.  somewhere  along  the 
line.  I  suspect,  other  measures  to  satisfy 
Senators  who  would  like  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  and  have  considered  measures 
which  they  would  not  want  to  be  on  a 
bill  which  they  know  the  President  might 
veto,  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  so.  I 
would  favor  that,  wherein  Senators  could 
offer  what  they  thought  was  appropriate, 
and  offer  us  an  opportunity  to  take  it  to 
the  House  conferees  and  persuade  them, 
if  we  can,  to  accept  them  and  hope  that 
the  President  would  sign  it. 

Senators  know  that  revenue  measures 
cannot  originate  in  the  Senate,  that  they 
originate  in  the  House.  Even  matters  not 
revenue  matters  Senators  can  Initiate 
legLslation.  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
accomplish  anything  to  send  a  bill  to 
the  House.  They  need  to  put  it  on  some- 
thing that  will  reach  the  President's 
desk.  If  they  could  attach  it  to  a  House 
bill,  one  the  House  would  then  send  up 
to  the  President,  the  bill  will  have  a 
better  chance  when  it  reaches  the  Presi- 


dent, because  it  wiU  also  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

On  this  bUl.  we  know  that  we  are  to 
be  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  a 
eroup  of  social  security  amendments 
and  also  a  group  of  tax  reform  amend- 
ments. That  is  part  of  what  we  may  have 
to  consider.  There  are  other  amend- 
ments also  that  Senators  may  offer. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  crossing  one  hur- 
dle at  a  time,  that  if  v^'e  can  dispose  of 
revenue  sharing,  we  might  say  that,  at  a 
minimum,  we  have  one  down  and  two 
left  to  go.  If  we  want  then  to  bring  up, 
and  the  Senate  wants  to  consider,  some 
other  general   revenue  type   of  bill,   or 
consider  a  general  revenue  measure  that 
will  be  two  down  and  one  to  go:  but  we 
vvTll  be  that  much  closer  to  our  objective. 
Everyone  interested  in  this  revenue- 
sharing  blU,  every  Governor,  every  may- 
or every  State  legislator,  every  county 
commissioner  in  the  entire  United  States 
will  sav,  "Please  do  not  put  these  so- 
called  tax  reform  amendments  on  the 
revenue-sharing  biU."  Everyone  who  has 
been  pleading  with  us  says  that.  I  do  not 
know  how  other  Senators  have  found  it. 
but  I  ha>^e  found  delegations  seeking  to 
meet  \^'ith  me  in  Louisiana  when  I  went 
down  there,  or  bought  tickets  to  come  up 
here  to  see  me  at  their  own  expense  to 
tell  me,  "Please  pass  this  revenue-shar- 
ing bill.  Please  do  not  add  H.R.  1  to  it. 
Please  do  not   add   the   social   security 
program  to  it.  Please  do  not  add  tax  re- 
form amendments  to  it.  Please  save  the 
bill  for  us.  We  know  what  happens  by 
the  time  it  gets  loaded  down  with  irrele- 
vant  proposals.    Please    pass    this   bill. 
Please  do  whatever  you  want  to  do  about 
welfare  and  tax  reform  but  do  not  do  it 
on  this  bill.  We  come  to  you  to  plead  for 
our  bill,  but  not  for  welfare  or  tax  reform 
at  this  time.  Please  keep  the  bill  intact." 
There  are  at  least   100   amendments 
that  could  be  offered  to  this  bill  involv- 
ing things  with  which  the  Senate  has 
previously  agreed,  so  that  on  their  merits, 
one  could  expect  the  Senate  to  agree  to 
the  amendments.  If  we  agree  to  them, 
each  one  prolongs  consideration  and  pro- 
togs  the  period  of  time  before  we  can 
expect  to  give  an  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  whether  the  Senate  wants  to 
pass  a  revenue  sharing  bill  or  does  not 
want  to  do  so. 

If  we  had   agreed   to   the   standard 
unanimous-consent  agreement  by  now, 
that  amendments  would  be  limited  to  a 
certain  period  of  time,  that  non-germane 
amendments  would  not  be  considered. 
this  amendment  would  not  now  be  con- 
sidered. But  we  have  no  such  agreement. 
I  would  hope  we  would  not  get  into 
this  field.  This  is  a  controversial  debate. 
I  would  think  that  many  things  will  be 
said  on  both  sides  which  are  not  entirely 
correct  in  that  they  might  reprssent  a 
candidate's  pcant  of  view  but  they  would 
not  be  necessarily  correct  in  reflecting 
the  other  man's  point  of  view.  Everyone 
is  for  tax  reform,  of   course,   because 
most  people  beUeve  that  means  a  tax  cut 
for  them.  But  if  we  really  want  to  tell 
the  people  the  truth,  when  we  say,  "I 
am  for  tax  reform."  does  that  mean  that 
we  are  for  raising  taxes  or  for  cutting 


them,  and  if  so,  for  whom?  Who  gets  It? 
Who  i>ays  and  who  gets  It? 

The  average  citizen  when  one  tells  him 
that  he  is  for  tax  reform  wants  to  know 
what  it  means  to  him.  When  one  says 
that  he  is  for  putting  a  tax  on  the  man 
that  drinks  a  martini  for  lunch,  the 
average  citizen  could  not  care  less 
whether  we  tax  the  man  that  drinks  a 
martini  for  lunch  or  not  unless  we  do 
something  too  for  him.  So,  by  the  time 
we  determine  whether  we  are  for  put- 
ting a  tax  on  the  man  who  drinks  a  mar- 
tini or  not.  the  average  citizen  will  say, 
"I  have  other  things  to  do,  and  I  will 
see  you  later." 

Tax  reform  is  always  the  issue.  But  we 
have  behind  us  some  substantive  amend- 
ments. Some  say  it  is  tax  reform.  Some 
people  say  it  is  not. 

We  had  an  amendment  introduced 
just  this  morning,  while  few  of  its  were 
present  in  the  Chamber,  to  repeal  the 
rapid  depreciation  writeoff  provision  im- 
plemented by  the  Treasurj'.  Some  say 
that  is  tax  reform.  Some  would  say  that 
it  is  an  unjustified  tax  increase  that 
would  greatly  increase  unemployment. 
There  was  a  proposal  to  cut  the  de- 
preciation allowance  from  22  percent  to 
15  percent.  Some  would  say  that  is  tax 
reform,  and  some  would  say  that  it  is 
an  unjustifiable  tax  Increase.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
hearing. 

There  is  also  submitted  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  minimum  income  tax,  to 
what  figure  I  do  not  know.  Obviously 
anyone  affected  by  that  would  think  It 
is  tax  reform  provided  It  resulted  in  a 
tax  cut  for  him. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  want  to 
pass  a  revenue  sharing  bill,  we  ought  to 
stick  to  germane  matters.  It  is  imfor- 
tunate  for  the  manager  of  the  bUl  when 
people  want  to  take  him  into  the  area  of 
nongermane  amendments.  The  tech- 
nique is  to  offer  one  of  the  most  appeal- 
ing, the  least  objectionable,  amendments. 
And  then  this  is  followed  with  those  that 
are  successively  more  and  more  objec- 
tionable. 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  here.  Here  Is 
an  amendment  that  on  the  face  of  it  no 
one  would  find  great  objection  to.  It 
would  ask  the  President  to  give  us  his 
suggestions  for  so-called  tax  reforms.  I 
take  it  that  that  means,  if  I  read  the 
morning's  newspaper  correctly,  that  he 
would  recommend  tax  cuts  or  at  least 
no  more  than  balancing  items.  I  say  this 
because  I  understand  that  the  President 
said  he  is  not  going  to  recommend  tax 
increases.  However,  this  proposes  that 
we  have  him  reconamend  what  he  wants 
to  do  about  taxes  by  October  31. 

I  hope   that  the  amendment  is  not 

added  to  the  biU.  In  due  course,  I  would 

expect  to  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
anything  in  the  Constitution  which  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  mandate  the 
President  to  send  the  Senate  and  House 
a  proposal  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  not  given  the  mat- 
ter much  thought. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presidaat,  I  do  not 
think  the  President  is  required  under 
the  Constitution  to  submit  any  kind  of 
proposal  to  the  House  and  Senate.  I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  constitution- 
ally we  have  the  right  t«  say  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  he  must  submit  a  proposal  as 
to  what  the  House  of  RepreeenUtives 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
that  has  the  power  to  originate  tax  legis- 
lation, should  do.  I  do  not  think  the 
Constitution  requires  the  President  to 
tell  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
any  particular  day  what  they  must  or 
must  not  consider. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Chairman 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  stated  that  he  would 
make  tax  reform  a  matter  of  priority  and 
the  first  order  of  business  next  year. 

I  have  indicated  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  aU  the  different  suggestlMis 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mc«itana  (Mr.  Mansfield  i  ,  and 
by  Chairman  Mills  in  the  nature  of  so- 
called  tax  reform  ought  to  be  considered. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  House  is  go- 
ing to  send  us  a  bill  and  offer  us  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  it.  But  that  does 
not  call  necessarily  for  those  of  us  in 
Congress  to  try  to  order  the  President  to 
recommend  what  we  should  do. 

As  a  practical  matter  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  Founding  Fathers  more  or 
less  assumed  that  the  Congress  would 
propose  and  that  the  executive  branch 
would  dispose  by  either  signing  or  veto- 
ing a  bill. 

Many  times  there  is  objection  to  the 
President's  insistence  that  we  wait  until 
he  has  decided  what  he  wants  to  do  be- 
fore we  act  on  a  measure.  It  is  not  proper 
to  assume  that  Congress  cannot  initiate 
a  tax  reform  bill  without  a  recommen- 
dation frtHn  the  executive  branch,  al- 
though it  would  be  appropriate,  I  would 
think,  that  the  executive  branch  should 
recommend  and  suggest  tax  changes  they 
think  appropriate. 

I  do  feel,  quite  apart  from  the  merits 
of  this  proposal,  that  it  should  not  be  on 
the  bill.  It  is  not  germane  to  it. 

When  we  accept  this  provision,  we  set 
the  stage  for  the  offering  of  other  non- 
germane  amendments.  Senators  like  to 
be  consistent.  I  know  that  I  do.  I  can 
see  voting  for  a  tax  reform  proposal  re- 
quiring the  Executive  to  recommend  or 
submit  tax  reform  proposals.  However, 
as  far  as  agreeing  to  nongermane  amend- 
ments, we  are  no  longer  consistent  if  we 
proceed  to  allow  this  provision  to  be 
added  to  the  bill  unless  we  also  allow 
other  worthwhile  nongermane  amend- 
ments to  be  added.  There  are.  for  exam- 
ple, many  worthwhile  social  security 
amendments. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
not  insist  on  adding  nwigermane  amend- 
rawits.  Up  to  this  point  the  Senate  has 
indicated  it  would  be  willing  to  pass  a 
revenue  sharing  bill  and  that  it  would 
be  willing  to  consider  this  bill  c«i  its 
merits  and  reject  extraneous  amend- 
ments that  are  nonrelevant. 

The  Senate  yesterday  voted  to  table 
the  Humphrey  amendment.  That  is  an 
amendment  that  had  been  approved  by  a 
margin  of  42  to  18  at  a  previous  time.  It 
relates  to  the  impoundment  of  funds. 
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We  will  have  another  opportunity  to  ex- 
press ourselves  on  that  matter. 

I  would  be  happy  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  were  to  put  his  amend- 
ment on  some  other  measure  so  that  we 
can  ask  the  President  to  make  his  recom- 
mendations on  tax  reform  between  now 
and  whatever  time  we  come  back  next 
year,  so  that  when  the  Congress  meets 
next  year,  it  can  promptly  undertake  to 
move  along  and  consider  the  President's 
suggestions.  However.  I  would  hope  that 
the  amendment  would  not  be  added  to 
this  bill.  Because  the  amendment  is  non- 
germine  in  due  course  I  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  some  of  the  points  that  have 
been  made  this  afternoon  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  language,  It  might 
refresh  the  recollection  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  if  I  recall  that  essentially  this 
same  language  was  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  voice  vote  in  1968  at  the  time 
when  the  legi.slation  was  passed  enacting 
the  10  percent  income  tax  surcharge.  The 
bill  passed  the  Congress  in  June  that 
year.   The   amendment   offered   by   the 
Senator  from  New  York   'Mr.  Javits), 
required  that  by  December  31.  1968.  the 
administration  should  submit  a  tax  re- 
form proposal  to  Congress.  And  it  was 
that  study  wluch  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  tax  reform  debate  of  1969.  Those 
recommendations  were  prepared  by  the 
Johnson  administration  during  1968,  in 
an  excellent  and  extensive  study  which 
was  conducted  by  Stanley  Surrey,  who 
was  then  serving  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  and  became  the  basis 
for  much  of  the  reform  in  1969. 

So  there  is  a  very  strong  precedent  for 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  now.  This 
very  approach  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1968  on  a  voice  vote.  The  proposed 
had  such  strong  support  in  1968  that  we 
did  not  even  ask  for  a  roll  call  vote. 

Now,  suddenly,  Members  of  the  Senate 
say.  "Do  we  in  Congress  have  the  right 
to  urge  the  President  to  make  these  re- 
ports and  studies?"  Of  course  we  do.  We 
do  It  in  the  Employment  Act  passed  in 
1946.  requiring  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. Every  year,  countless  other  reports 
and  recommendations  are  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  executive  branch, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  various 
laws.  There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  about 
this  sort  of  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  bringing  up  this  proposal  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  I  disagree  with  the  as- 
sertion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  this  is  not  germane. 
After  all,  is  it  not  correct  that  with  this 
bill  we  will  be  devoting  $6.3  billion  a  year 
in  revenue  taken  out  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  States  and  cities? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  the  last  4  budget 
years  the  administration  piled  up  a  $76 
billion  deficit  which  exceeds  the  com- 
bined deficit  of  the  terms  of  Presidents 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  administration 
stated,  according  to  the  press,  that  for 
the  next  4  years  they  have  no  intention 
of  Increasing  taxes.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  taxes  are  not  to  be 
Increased  and  even  if  we  keep  the  bal- 
ance the  budget  for  the  next  4  years  how 
do  we  start  attacking  the  deficits  the 
Nixon  administration  have  piled  up  for 
the  past  4  years?  Therefore,  any  new  rev- 
enue must  come  from  tax  reform.  Does 
not  the  Senator  believe  it  is  proper  for 
the  President  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
United  States  where  the  money  is  going 
to  come  from  to  pay  the  $6.3  billion  and 
the  other  expenditures  the  administra- 
tion has  recommended? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  To 
carrj'  further  the  point  of  germaneness, 
would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  when 
we  talk  about  returning  revenue  to  the 
States — some  $30  billion  they  will  receive 
from  tax  revenues — it  is  germane  to  in- 
sist that  these  revenues  must  be  col- 
lected fairly  and  reasonably? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Not  only  is  that  cor- 
rect, but  we  would  be  less  than  realistic  if 
we  did  not  realize  that  we  are  now  legis- 
lating a  new  concept  of  governmental 
financing,  the  consequences  of  which  we 
cannot  anticipate.  If  it  succeeds,  there 
win  undoubtedly  be  a  constant  demand 
to  increase  that  $6.3  billion  to  the  cities 
and  States. 

Therefore,  the  question  comes:  Where 
is  the  money  coming  from?  There  is  an 
obligation  on  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  tell  the  people  where  the 
money  is  coming  from.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  should  be  commended  for 
presenting  this  issue  to  the  Senate.  Not 
only  is  It  germane,  but  it  could  not  be 
more  germane  on  any  bill  than  it  is  on 
the  revenue-sharing  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  that  a  similar 
amendment,  put  forward  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ^Mr.  Javits)  in  1968  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  10- 
percent  surcharge,  provided  the  great 
wealth  of  information  by  which  Congress 
was  able  to  act  on  tax  reform  In  1969  and 
eliminate  some  of  the  most  outrageous 
loopholes?  Would  the  Senator  agree  that 
Chairman  WiLBtm  Mills  has  indicated 
that  he  is  going  to  review  the  Revenue 
Code  next  year  as  a  high  priority,  so  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  know  the  admin- 
istration's position  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  TTie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  not  only  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  but  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  people  of  this  countr>' 
should  have  this  information  so  we  can 
go  to  work  when  we  meet  in  January 
1973.  The  situation  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  We  are  faced  with  these  deficits. 
Heaven  knows  when  we  will  operate  in 
the  black  and  not  in  the  red. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  performed  a 
great  service  that  not  only  should  our 
chairman  welcome  but  that  should  be 
welcomed  by  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  realize  that  ti»e 
President  says  he  is  for  reform,  but  why 
does  he  refuse  to  tell  us  what  relonot 
he  is  for?  What  we  are  trying  to  elicit 
here  is  at  least  the  preliminary  recom- 
mendations that  are  being  planned,  so 
that  when  the  people  vote,  they  will  be 
fully  informed  when  they  go  to  the  poll* 
and  be  able  to  choose  intelligently  be- 
tween the  programs  that  have  been  pre- 
sented. And  next  year  by  March  31,  un- 
der this  amendment,  whether  we  have  a 
E)emocratic  President  or  a  Republican 
President,  we  would  ha\'e  the  final  pro- 
posals for  tax  reform  from  the  adminis- 
tration as  we  begin  our  debate  in  Con- 
gress in  earnest. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  hope  the  motion  to 
table  by  the  distinguished  chairman  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  President  announced  that 
he  will  have  his  tax  reform  recommenda- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be.  to  the  Con- 
gress by  January,  so  by  the  first  of  the 
year  the  President  does  propose  to  have 
his  recommendations  here. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  just  leave  parti- 
san politics  out  of  it  for  a  moment  I 
think  you  would  be  willing  to  a^ree  that 
a  measure  of  that  significance  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  hearings  in  the  House  and 
the  subject  of  hearings  in  the  Senate  be- 
tween now  and  January,  and  that  a  mat- 
ter of  this  importance  should  be  thought- 
fully considered. 

I  recall  that  in  1969  we  worked  for  a 
solid  year  and  we  worked  very  tntensdy 
on  the  only  tax  reform  measure  that 
merits  that  name,  because  it  was  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  entire  Revenue  Code. 
It  takes  time.  In  justice  and  in  fairness 
the  people  are  entitled  to  be  considered. 
Even  at  the  executive  level,  before  the 
Treasury  recommends  a  tax  increase  for 
somebody,  those  people  are  entitled  to 
have  some  time  to  adequately  develop 
their  proposals. 

In  view  of  the  fact  we  cannot  act  on 
that  measvu-e  in  this  Congress  anj-way. 
what  could  be  the  purpose  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  require  that  before  November  the 
President  must  recommend  what  he  ex- 
pects to  recommend  before  January?  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  is  just  politics. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  the  Senator  put 
it  on  the  basis  that  Mr.  McGovern  ex- 
plained what  he  stands  for  and  what 
tax  increases  he  expected  to  recommend. 
I  imderstand  he  has  done  that.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  as  legislature  it 
would  not  be  fair  for  us  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent to  disclose  his  position  at  this  time. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  may  continue,  while  I 
am  not  sure  it  was  good  politics,  I  think 
one  has  to  admire  a  man  for  his  candor 
and  forthrightness  in  stating,  as  George 
McGovern  has  stated,  that  he  proposes 
to  completely  eliminate  the  capital  gains 
tax.  and  that  he  proposes  to  have  a 
heavy  minimimi  income  tax. 

That  is  a  pretty  courageoiis  thing  for 
him  to  do.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  good  pol- 
itics, but  I  admire  him  for  his  courage. 


so  the  taxpayers  can  see  whether  they 
are  in  line  vrtth  him  or  not. 
%Sen  one  really  gives  thought  to  it. 
why  should  not  a  candidate  submit  the 
Sform  that  he  want£  to  lay  out?  If 
he  want^  to  say  he  is  not  m  favor  of 
ftax  ir^crease,  let  him  say  that  he  reaUy 
ditnot  have  that  in  mind  but  if  he 
Ss  not  want  to  spell  out  his  tax  pro- 
posals why  should  we  make  him  do  ^^ 
Should  not  a  candidate  be  permitted  to 
«y  without  congress  passing  a  law  io 
cav  to  him  that,  "We  want  you  to  speU 
mit  in  the  utmost  detail  exactly  those 
you  have  in  mind  when  you  are  talking 
about  tax  reform"?  .„  »>,. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr    KENNEDY.    Really,    is   not   that 
what  the  issue  is  all  about-  I  think  all 
of  us  appreciate  fuU  well  the  under- 
standing of  politics  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  but  really  is  not  that  what  the 
issue  is  all  about?  Senator  McGovern  has 
revealed  his  plan  for  tax  reform.  He  has 
revealed  his  program,  and  has  told  the 
American    people    which    loopholes    he 
wants  to  close  and  which  reforms  he 
plans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
says  he  is  for  reform  in  the  abstract,  but 
he  will  say  nothing  specific  untU  Janu- 
ary He  has  a  "secret  plan"  for  tax  re- 
form That  reminds  me  of  the  secret  plan 
which  he  had  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  in 
1968,  and  which  has  left  us  in  such  trou- 
ble in  Indochina  these  past  4  years.  Now, 
he  is  pulling  the  same  maneuver  on  tax 
reform. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  the  American  people,  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  his  plans?  If  the 
President  is  for  reform,  should  not  the 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  will  in  an  informal  way  on  election 
day.  Should  not  we  in  Congress  have 
that  opportunity?  Is  it  not  within  our 
right  to  make  such  a  request  of  the 
President? 

Mr.  LONG.  What  the  issue  is  all  about 
is  that  the  amendment  does  not  belong 
on  this  revenue  sharing  bill.  I  have  not 
said  that  I  would  necessarily  vote  against 
the  amendment,  at  least  the  principle 
involved.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  par- 
ticular language,  however 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  welcome  any 
language  the  Senator  may  suggest. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  saying  I  would 
\ote  against  the  general  suggestions  or 
that  I  don't  recognize  some  merit   in 
what  the  Senator  Is  ofifering  here,  if  it 
were  offered  on  an  appropriate  vehicle. 
This  just  happens  to  be  a  vehicle  on 
which  I  stood  up  last  night  and,  to  the 
best  of  mj'  ability,  moved  to  oppose  an 
amendment  which  I  personally  favored, 
and  moved  to  table  it.  I  told  the  sponsor 
I  would  agree  to  go  to  conference  on  It 
again  on  an  appropriate  measure,  but 
that  we  were  trying  to  hold  ourselves  to 
a  rule  of  germaneness.  On  that  measure 
I  felt  myself  compelled  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion last  evening  to   an  impoundment 
proposal  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  42  to  18,  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  urging  the  Senate  to  vote  for  it. 
I  told  him  I  would  be  happy  to  help  in 
that  vineyard  again  if  I  could,  but  I  did 
not  want  to  add  it  to  this  bill,  because  It 


was  not  germane.  Once  we  start  accept- 
ing nongermane  amendment*  on  this  bill, 
goodness  only  knows  where  we  will  wind 

up.  ^  ,      ., 

Senator,  if  we  are  going  to  take  the 
Kennedy  amendment  and  get  into  this 
area  of  tax  reform,  I  have  some  sugges- 
tions I  would  like  to  have  considered  In 
other  areas,  not  so  much  In  the  area  of 
taxes  as  In  the  areas  of  social  security 
and  public  welfare,  and  so  do  other  Sena- 
tors; but  I  think  we  would  be  much  better 
advised  to  stay  with  our  Intention  and 
what  the  Senate  has  indicated  to  be  its 
desire  up  to  this  point,  and  that  Is  to  keep 
this  a  revenue-sharing  bill.  We  can  then 
consider  the  type  of  proposals  the  Sena- 
tor is  offering,  as  well  as  the  type  of  pro- 
posal we  voted  down  last  evening,  which 
the  Senate  so  clearly  supported,  on  some 
other  vehicle. 

I  am  not  denying  the  Senator  the  op- 
porttmity  to  have  this  proposal  voted  up 
or  down  on  its  merits — only  not  on  this 
bill.  I  would,  in  fact,  be  happy  to  co- 
operate with  him  to  obtain  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  on  this  proposal  on  some 
other  vehicle. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  Member  of  this  bodj-  who  is  more  famil- 
iar with  the  Intricacies  of  our  tax  laws 
than  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  advocating  the  expenditure 
here  of  over  $6  billion.  Where  is  that 
money  coming  from,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  it  is  coming  out 
of  the  revenues  that  are  being  generated 
from  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books.  7 
percent  of  that,  not  to  exceed  $5.3  billion 
in  the  first  year  of  the  program  and  some- 
what over  $6  billion  in  the  last  year  of 
the  program,  is  to  be  earmarked  to  pay 
for  this  revenue-sharing  program.  So  it 
is  coming  out  of  revenues  that  are  moving 
into  the  Treasiu^'  tmder  existing  law. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Does  not  our  distin- 
guished chairman  agree  that  we  are  now 
operating  in  the  red  to  a  very  substantial 
degree,  probably  in  excess  of  $30  bUllon 
this  year? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  I  have  not  taken  a 
current  look  at  the  figure,  but  I  agree  it 
is  in  the  red. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  pretty  high. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Close  to  $30  billion. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  would  certainly  not  quar- 
rel with  that.  It  probably  will  be  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  might  be  more  than 
that.  Our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  our  Finance  Committee, 
knov.s  that  the  President,  if  elected,  will 
come  before  us,  through  his  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  looking  for  a  tax  pro- 
gram. I  assume  the  chairman  will  re- 
mind him  that  we  had  a  commitment 
from  the  administration  of  no  tax  in- 
crease. Where  then  is  the  money  going 
to  come  from  not  only  for  our  other  re- 
qinrements,  but  for  the  specific  program 
we  now  have  under  consideration,  the  $6 
billion?  I  still  do  not  know.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  wrong,  where 
are  we  going  to  find  the  money  for  the  $0 
billion? 

Mr,  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  and  the  Sena^r 


from  Massachusetts,  are  assuming  things 
that  are  not  necessarily  correct.  For  ex- 
ample, it  seems  to  me  from  the  position 
being  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  he  is  assuming  that 
Richard  Nixon  is  going  to  be  reelected 
President.  It  is  quite  possible— at  least  I 
think  there  is  a  possibility — that  It  might 
be  George  McGovern. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  that  at 

all. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  it  Is  George  McGovern 
who  is  President,  what  difterenpe  does 
It  make  what  Richard  Nixon  said  he 
would  have  done  alx>ut  taxes  If  he  had 
been  reelected? 

I  would  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  this 
whole  area  of  tax  reform  is  something 
that  we  will  be  considering  and  studi'- 
Ing.  We  will  all  have  our  ideas  about  it, 
and  I  think  that  there  are  no  two  Sena- 
tors out  of  100  in  this  entire  body  who 
agree  completely  on  what  they  think 
about  tax  reform. 

What  is  a  loophole  to  one  man  is  a 
sound,  sensible,  consenative,  reasonable 
position  to  another.  So  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  look  carefully  into  this 
matter. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  have  any  doubt 
that  we  will  be  able  to  find  out  what 
the  Treasury  thinks  about  tax  reform, 
no  matter  who  is  President  when  the 
time  comes. 

Again  let  me  say  I  am  not  even  sure  I 
would  want  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment on  its  merits,  if  it  were  offered  on 
a  proper  vehicle.  I  might  Uke  to  offer 
an  amendmait  to  it  to  change  the  date 
aroimd  or  modify   the  language  some- 
what. But  I  sa>'  it  should  not  be  d<xie  on 
this  bill,  because  this  is  clearly  a  "tax 
reform"  amendment  to  a  revenue  sharing 
bill,  and  there  is  no  tax  proposed  in  this 
revenue  sharing  bill.  So.  by  any  strict 
rule  of  germaneness,  it  is  not  germane. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  important  articles  dis- 
cussing this  question  which  a^jpeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  September   7, 
1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Politics,  1972:  Chief  Issue — What  Kind  or 

Nrw  Taxxs? 

(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

On  the  Assumption  that  the  luuieceesary 
recession  of  the  last  four  years  Is  winding 
down,  the  chief  pocketbook  Issue  of  the  cur- 
rent election  may  be  what  Iclnd  of  additional 
taxes  win  be  imposed  by  the  reelected  or  the 
newly  elected  administration  next  year. 

Everyone  with  the  most  meager  compe- 
tence In  the  mathematics  of  the  federal  budg- 
et knows  that  taxes  will  have  to  be  raised. 
The  only  questions  are  how  much  and  what 
kind.  It  was  folly  to  cut  them  as  much  as 
they  have  been  cut  In  recent  years,  partic- 
ularly m  the  midst  of  a  seven-year.  war.  (The 
result  has  Ineen  that  a  Republlcem  Preeident 
hailed  as  the  protector  of  the  buslneesman. 
Is  piling  up  In  his  four  years  budgetary  defi- 
cits larger  than  all  those  of  Elsenhower. 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  during  16  years.]  Eren 
Republicans  enjoying  an  intoxicating  Key 
neslan  'jlnge  will  not  put  up  with  that  1D» 
deflnltfly,  and  if  they  did  inflation  woud 
soon  hive  us  by  the  throat  once  more. 
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IndMd  tb«  PrMldant  bM  alit^j  sougbt 
to  ImpoM  »  modaat  taso  blUlon  budget  ceU- 
ing  In  the  current  Oac*!  ye»r.  Howeyer,  thta 
•eemlng  restmlnt  h»»  not  prevented  him 
from  Mklng  at  the  s&me  time  Urge  addi- 
tional appropriation*  to  accelerate  produc- 
tion of  the  new  Trident  submarine  and  the 
new  B-1  bomber,  nor  from  spending  at  the 
rate  of  well  over  a  billion  a  year  for  the  new 
air  war  In  Vietnam.  This  latter  figure  tn- 
cludea  the  loaa  of  more  than  100  planee  and 
more  than  80  helicopters  in  the  past  five 
months,  not  to  mention  about  100  additional 
pilots  who,  since  April,  have  become  POWs 
In  North  Vietnam.  These  new  expenditures, 
moreov^,  are  Indulged  in  despite  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  agreement  with  the 
Russians  and  despite  a  "secret  plan"  for  end- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  as  long  as  four  years 
ago. 

A  senior  administration  official,  Charla 
E.  Walker,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
explained  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  AssocUtlon  that  the  •250  bil- 
lion budget  celling  could  nevertheless  be  held 
if  a  number  of  the  so-called  "Great  Society" 
programs  enacted  In  the  1960a  were  cut.  an 
operation  which  he  claimed  many  of  the  Re- 
publican administrators  of  these  programs 
are  eager  to  perform.  He  added  that  the  Im- 
position of  the  budget  ceUlng  would  give  the 
President  a  "retroactive  item  veto"  over 
maintenance  of  these  programs,  sweeping 
authority  which  would  probably  be  appre- 
ciated neither  by  the  Congress  nor  by  the 
millions  of  Americans  for  whose  benefit  these 
programs  were  enacted. 

It  win  almoet  certainly  prove  an  lmp)088l- 
ble  feat,  even  If  the  budget  celling  should 
be  theoretically  adopted,  to  maintain  It  In 
the  face  of  congressional  determination  not 
to  scuttle  hard-won  domestic  reforms  and 
the  President's  determination  to  add  new 
military  programs  onto  old  ones  and  to  carry 
on  his  air  war  In  Vietnam.  What  Is  the  an- 
swer? The  answer.  Is  of  course,  more  taxes. 
The  queetlon  Is,  what  taxes?  Senator  Mc- 
C3ovem.  who  does  not  conceal  that  new  taxes 
will  be  required  despite  hts  Intention  to  cut 
military  spending,  would  first  of  all  close  the 
yawning  loopholes  In  existing  taxes  which 
favor  the  rich.  At  present  It  Is  those  who 
profit  most  by  such  loopholes  who  are  moet 
substantially  practicing  a  "welfare  ethlc" 
rather  than  a  "work  ethlc  " 

President  Nixon  has  not  yet  made  clear 
his  Intentions  on  this  matter,  other  than  a 
general  aspiration  to  reduce  property  taxes, 
which  would  mean  that  other  taxes  would 
have  to  be  raised  correspondingly  Since  he 
has  done  little  In  four  years  to  close  tax  loop- 
holes and  most  of  thoee  now  contributing  to 
his  campaign  would  be  violently  opposed  to 
his  doing  so.  It  does  not  take  much  Ingenxxlty 
to  figure  out  that.  If  reelected,  he  would  most 
likely  resort  ot  the  so-called  "value  added 
tax".  This  Is  In  fact  a  pyramided  sales  t&x 
Imposed,  to  use  Anatole  Prance's  phrase,  with 
■majestic  Impartiality"  on  rich  and  poor 
alike.  To  put  It  more  bluntly,  a  factory 
worker,  a  farmer  or  a  clerk  would  have 
to  pay  the  same  markup  as  a  millionaire 
on  the  clothes,  the  car  and  the  TV  set  he 
tx)ught.  Of  course  another  possibility,  though 
a  lees  Ukely  one.  would  be  to  raise  cxirrent 
Income  taxes  without  closing  present  loop- 
boles. 

The  central,  though  not  yet  fxilly  exposed, 
bread  and  butter  Issue  of  the  current  elec- 
tion Is  therefore  not  whether  we  are  more 
Ukely  to  have  a  larger  GNP  or  a  more  boom- 
ing stock  market  or  a  lower  unemployment 
rate  under  Nixon  or  McGovern.  It  Is  whether 
the  Indispensable  additional  revenues  will 
be  obtained  by  closing  tax  loopholes  from 
which  a  minority  now  profit  and  by  cutting 
from  the  defense  budget  some  of  the  fat 
which  has  far  years  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late by  hawkish  Presidents  and  complaint 
congresses. 


The  outcome  of  the  election  may  depend 
on  whether  or  not  a  majority  of  Americans 
come  to  realize  by  November  7  that  this  is 
in  fact  the  central  economic  issue  that  they 
will  be  deciding  In  1972. 

Questions  Foa  Nixon 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  last  thing  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion wants  to  talk  about  Is  taxes,  although 
by  Its  own  count,  the  budget  deficit  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  some  $27  billion — and 
by  the  calculations  of  others,  including  many 
of  the  big  New  York  banks,  the  red  ink  comes 
closer  to  *35  billion 

Yet,  the  press  and  other  critics  who  held 
Sen.   McGovern  s  feet   to  the  fire   when  the 
arithmetic   of   his    tax-asd-welfarc    program 
didn't  seem   to   add   up  aren't   pushing  Mr. 
Nixon  hard  for  a  similar  response. 
Why  the  double  standard? 
At  a  recent  briefing  for  the  business  press 
to  celebrate  the  "new"  economic  policy  put 
m  effect   Aug.    15.    1971,   Treasury   Secretary 
George  P.  Shultz  said  that   'The  President   is 
very  concerned  about  taxes." 
Then  he  continued: 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
tax  reform  I  would  say  that  the  first  plank 
of  the  President  s  Tax  Reform  Proposal  Is  to 
try  to  keep  ta.xes  under  control.  Don't  let 
them  make  taxes  go  up  Let's  keep  them 
where  they  are,  at  least.  And  this,  you  have 
to  attack  primarily  on  the  spending  side." 
If  McGovern  had  made  such  a  bland,  pious 
declaration.  Charles  Colson's  special  cam- 
paign squad  In  the  White  House  would  have 
loosed  NY  economist  Pierre  Rlnfret  to  de- 
mand "specifics." 

How  will  Mr  Nixon  prevent  taxes  from 
going  up?  How  will  he  meet  the  deficit  In 
the  national  budget?  What  will  he  substi- 
tute for  the  property  tax  that— in  his  ac- 
ceptance speech — he  promised  to  reduce? 
What  are  the  real  facts  about  the  value  added 
tax  that  the  Treasury  has  under  study  as 
a  substitute  for  the  property  tax? 

Is  It  true,  moreover,  that  if  Congress  en- 
acts a  spending  ceUlng.  the  first  programs 
to  be  limited  will  be  the  manpower  training 
programs  that  are  designed  to  give  some  hope 
to  blacks  and  other  less-skilled  workers  who 
need  Jobs?  According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
that  plan  was  quietly  outlined  to  a  bankers' 
meeting  by  Deputv  Treasury  Secretarv  Charls 
Walker 

There  are  plenty  of  other  economic  ques- 
tions that  the  Nixon  Administration  is  duck- 
ing. Fc-  example,  everyone  knows  that  1973 
will  be  a  year  of  Increasing  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, for  two  reasons:  first,  economic  expan- 
sion will  be  getting  stronger;  and  second, 
there  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  round  of 
labor  wage  negotiations 

But  will  the  wage-price  control  system 
(which  has  enjoyed  a  measure  of  success)  be 
continued  or  abandoned?  The  Administration 
comes  up  with  only  vapid  respKJnses,  but  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  what  the  veu'Ious 
contingency  plans  are.  The  Price  Commission, 
which  shows  some  Independence  of  thought 
and  action,  is  at  least  studying  ways  In  which 
a  demand  inflation  can  be  controlled  next 
year,  according  to  a  repwrt  In  the  Washington 
Post  by  James  L.  Rowe  Jr. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Sen.  Mc- 
Govern's  economic  planning,  he  ha^  laid  his 
cards  on  the  table.  He  forthrlghtly  calls  for  a 
major  reform  of  the  tax  system — and  spells 
out  how  he  would  raise  $22  billion  by  plug- 
ging loopholes,  and  another  $10  billion  a  year 
for  three  years  In  reduced  military  spending. 
What  are  the  Nixon  alternatives''  Where 
would  Mr  Nixon  get  the  money  for  property 
tax  relief?  What  did  he  mean  when,  at  for- 
mer Treasury  Secretary  Connally's  Texas 
ranch,  he  promised  some  new  tax  prefer- 
ences? Is  Mr  Nixon  in  favor  of  more  loop- 
holes. Instead  of  fewer  1^  devices  that  favor 
special  mterests? 


Why  hasn't  Mr.  Nixon  worked  harder  to  m 
his  Family  Assistance  Plan  passed?  Or  would 
welfare  aid  suffer  treatment  from  the  aauM 
harsh  knife  that  Mr.  Walker  wanta  to  wlaU 
on  manpower  training  programs? 

On  the  International  eoonomlc  scene,  m 
we  going  to  cooperate  with  other  nations,  or 
try  to  face  them  down,  Cannally  style,  while 
the  world  drifts  into  ccHnpetltlve  trading 
blocs? 

So  far.  only  McGovern  and  advisers  like 
Arthur  Okun  have  been  raJslnj  questions  like 
these.  The  Nixon  people,  naturally,  would 
rather  attack  McGovern  than  come  up  with 
a  positive  program  of  their  own.  But  if  they 
continue  to  refuse  some  answers,  one  couia 
well  believe  that  they  don't  have  any. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  of  germaneness  is  a  fickle 
thing.  We  accepted  a  20-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiling  measure  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  was  intimately  involved  in 
the  approval  of  that  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  has  a 
great  deal  more  germaneness  to  revenue 
sharing  than  the  social  security  Increase 
had  to  the  debt  ceiling. 

In  the  same  vein,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  title  m,  the  limit  on  social  services, 
is  germane  to  the  present  Senate  bill,  but 
nevertheless  the  Committee  on  Finance 
chose  to  add  title  HI  to  the  bill  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  committee.  Obviously, 
consistency  on  germaneness  is  not  al- 
ways a  virtue  to  the  chairman. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Connecticut  that  my  tax-reform 
amendment  is  intimately  involved  In  the 
way  that  revenues  are  raised.  These  rev- 
enues will  be  shared  by  the  States,  and 
it  is  important  for  them  to  be  collected 
fairly.  For  that  reason  and  because  of 
the  precedents  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  past,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  worthy  of  acceptance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
accepted  that  20-percent  social  security 
increase  amendment.  It  was  admittedly 
not  germane.  We  knew  it  was  not  ger- 
mane, and  we  accepted  it  on  just  exactly 
that  basis,  that  we  well  understood  that 
it  was  not  a  germane  amendment.  We 
knew  that  the  administration  did  not 
want  it  added  onto  that  bill,  one  of  its 
arguments  being  that  it  was  not  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Why  did  we  do  it, 
then? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  did  it  because  at  that 
particular  point  we  thought  we  ought  to 
do  it,  and  we  proceeded  in  that  fashion. 

At  this  point,  we  are  trying  to  stay 
within  a  rule  of  germaneness.  If  we  are 
not  going  to  stay  within  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness, I  think  everyone  ought  to 
know  it.  The  Senator  is  completely 
within  the  rules  in  oflferlng  this  amend- 
ment, but  everyone  etee  who  has  been 
persuaded  to  withhold  amendments  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  others 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  germane 
to  this  bill,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
pleading  and  entreaty  not  to  offer  his 
amendment  to  this  bill,  would  then  be 
on  notice  that  he  would  be  well  advised 
to  go  back  to  his  ofittce,  get  his  file  out, 
get  his  amendment,  and  bring  it  over 
here. 


For  example,  I  see  that  the  Senator 

from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  present.  He  has 

J^'SmenSment  on  Federal  wlthholdirig 

Sdty  income  taxes  which  is  very  mer  - 

SrS.  I  would  expect  to  vote  for  It  if 

?Sderstand  It  correcUy,  but  on  a  proper 

vehicle   It  deals  with  a  matter  of  con- 

liderable  concern  in  his  State,  otherw^e 

he  would  not  have  the  Interest  in  the 

matter  that  he  has  been  evidencing.  I 

had  indicated  to  him  that  on  a  proper 

occasion  I  would  hope  to  help  him  pre- 

vaU  in  doing  what  he  is  trying  to  do  but 

I  hoped  he  would  agree  not  to  offer  the 

ainendment  on  this  bill   and  I  hope  he 

^"ll  not  insist  that  it  be  voted  on.  on 

this  bill.  ^  ,     4.v.i„ 

Of  course,  if  we  are  gomg  to  make  this 
the  vehicle  for  everybody's  tax  program 
and   everybody's   social   security   ideas, 
then  so  be  it.  I  have  some  amendments 
myself,  prepared  just  in  the  event  that 
we  want  to  proceed  by  that  rule  book. 
If  the  Senators  want  this,  that  is  all  right 
with  me:  I  will  cheerfully  abide  by  the 
result  and  bring  in  my  social  security 
amendments,  of  which  I  have  a  consider- 
able number.  I  have  about  800  pages  of 
amendments  which  are  parts  of  H.R.  i 
which  I  think  are  really  not  controver- 
sial—I think  they  could  well  be  agreed  to 
without  any  more  than  a  *ew  weeks  of 
consideration  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  very  brief  comment? 
Mr.  LONG,  I  yield. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Senator,  quite 
rightfully,  was  not  reticent  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  elderly  by  adding  the  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill.  I  wish  he  were  not  so 
reticent  to  support  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  victims  of  an  unfair  and  un- 
equitable tax  system.  I  wish  he  were  not 
so  reticent,  even  if ,  to  his  mind,  it  is  not 
a  germane  Inclusion.  I  believe  it  is 
germane.  ,  .   ,^ 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  soUcitude.  He  can  be  sure 
that  this  Senator  is  going  to  do  what  he 
thinks  he  ought  to  do  to  try  to  see  that 
those  who  pay  less  taxes  than  their  fair 
share,  pay  more.  He  is  also  going  to  try 
to  see  that  those  who  pay  altogether  too 
much,  pay  less.  I  would  urge  others  to  do 
the  same.  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  be  he  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  RepubUcan.  and  his  Secretar\- 
of  the  Treasury  would  do  likewise. 

But  I  do  hope  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts would  accord  to  this  Senator 
the  same  consideration  he  would  ask 
from  others,  and  that  is  that  he  would 
permit  me  to  decide  at  what  time  and 
place  I  wish  to  advocate  an  additional 
tax  OTi  someone,  or  an  additional  tax  cut 
for  someone.  I  would  accord  him  that 
privilege,  and  I  hope  he  would  accord  it 
to  me.  . 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  wish  me 
to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.   BENNETT.  I  raised  a  question 

with  the  Senator   from  Massachusetts 

about  this  mandating  of  the  President 

to  submit  information  to  Congress,  and 
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he  quoted  a  similar  provision  in  a  bill  In 

1968. 

There  are  some  interesting  differences 
between  this  mandate  and  that  one.  That 
mandate  gave  President  Johnson  until 
January  1,  1969,  to  make  his  submission. 
It  did  not  mandate  the  submission  a  week 
before  election.  U  the  Senator  would 
like  to  change  his  date  to  January  1,  and 
bring  it  in  Une  with  the  1968  case,  that 
would  eliminate  the  charge,  which  I 
think  is  very  obvious  on  the  face  of  it, 
that  this  is  entirely  a  political  setup. 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  objecting  to  our  mandating  the 
President  to  take  any  action  at  all,  and 
that  he  was  not  simply  objecting  to  the 
date.  Has  the  Senator  from  Utah  now 
shifted  from  that  position? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has  not 
shifted  from  that  position.  But  I  am  tr>'- 
ing  to  point  out  that  the  precedent  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  quoted 
as  a  basis  for  his  argument  is  not  in  fact 
a  precedent,  because  it  is  not  on  all  fours. 
It  was  not  under  a  similar  situation.  And 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  respond  to  the 
mandate.  He  armounced  when  January 
1st  came  that,  since  he  was  no  longer 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  submit  the  in- 
formation. 

Later,  in  January,  the  Treasury  quiet- 
ly made  available  to  the  committees  the 
detailed  work  they  had  done  in  prepara- 
tion for  what  might  have  been  submitted 
had  Mr.  Humphrey  been  elected  Presi- 
dent. 

So  this  is  no  precedent,  resilly  It  is  not 
a  precedent  in  terms  of  dates.  It  is  not  a 
precedent  in  terms  of  the  action  of 
the  President.  I  think  we  now  see  this 
thing  exaw;tly  for  what  it  is — an  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Really,  what  we  are  trying  to  mandate 
is  not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
but  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  I  do  not  think  that  has 
any  place  in  legislation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BEJINETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  on  the  question  of  relevance  as  dis- 
cussed by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  whole  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
goes  back  some  years  to  the  HeUer- 
Pechman  report  originally,  then  studied 
by  the  Republican  Party  imder  a  task 
force  which  I  chaired  for  3  years.  I  think 
the  history  and  the  whole  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  have  been  lost  here, 
and  it  does  relate  to  the  whole  question 
of  the  relevance  of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  could  not  be  more 
irrelevant  to  the  whole  concept  of 
revenue  sharing.  The  problem  of  revenue 
sharing  arose  and  came  to  the  attention 
of  all  concerned.  I  think,  because  of 
the  automatic  increase  tn  Federal  In- 


come tax  revenues  coming  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  from  the  Increase  tn  the 
gross  national  product,  and  the  gross 
taxable  income  of  the  cotmtry  was  bring- 
ing about  $8  billion  more  into  the  Treas- 
ury every  year.  Automatically,  because 
these  funds  came  into  the  Federal 
Treasury,  they  were  being  used  for  grants 
in  aid  or  other  Federal  programs. 

The  whole  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
Is  to  avoid,  at  least  in  part,  that  auto- 
matic effect  in  Federal  activity.  The 
purpose  is  to  enable  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  handle  problems  they  can 
best  handle  at  that  level  of  government. 
To  bring  in  at  this  point  a  proviso  relat- 
ing to  the  whole  question  of  taxes  or, 
for  that  matter,  of  spending  seems  to  me 
to  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  revenue  sharing. 

The  idea  of  revenue  sharing  is  that 
you  are  going  to  take  some  of  these 
revenues  that  automatically  come  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  under  our  revenue 
and  tax  system  and  make  distribution 
of  them  with  a  minimum  of  strings 
attached,  not  tied  to  the  automatic 
spending  pattern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  tied  to  the  overall  revenue 
pattern  of  the  Government. 

This,  to  me,  makes  this  the  most  Irrele- 
vant amendment  that  could  be  proposed 
and  one  completely  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  revenue  sharing  as  I  imderstand 

it- 
Mr  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
reminding  us  that  the  source  of  this 
money — theoretically,  at  least — is  the  in- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product, 
rather  than  further  invasion  of  the  reve- 
nues needed  to  operate  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote.  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  the  nays. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
the  purpose  of  the  1968  act  was  really 
achieved,    because    the    results    of    the 
studies  that  were  made  in  1968  were  made 
public.  All  of  them  were  made  public  In 
early   1969.  Perhaps  President  Johnson 
did  not  choose  to  release  them  formally 
himself,  but  Presidait  Nixon  did,  and 
they  formed  the  basis  of  the  debate  for 
tax  reform  in  1969.  To  that  extent,  the 
precedent  stands.  To  the  extent  that  the 
public  had  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the 
Treasury   study,  the   precedent  stands. 
Further,  Mr.  President,  the  precedent  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  make  this  re- 
quest stands.  It  is,  in  fact,  In  all  four 
with  my  amendments.  Only  the  dates  are 
different. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Utah  was  on  the  floor  in  1968  at  the 
time  Senator  Javit's  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  voice  vote,  but  I  wonder  wheth- 
er the  Senator  from  Utah  objected  at  that 
time  to  asking  President  Johnson  to  sub- 
mit such  a  study.  The  spirit  of  the  1968 
aw:t  was  fully  carried  out.  The  studies 
were  made,  and  Congress  was  given  very 
able  and  constructive  guidance. 

Perhaps  President  Nixon  may  choose 
not  to  respond  by  the  October  date  that 
is  specified  In  this  amendment.  Perhaps 
President  McGoverw  or  President  Nixon 
would  choose  not  to  respond  next  March. 
Nonetheless,  we  in  Congress  are  fulflUtng 
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our  responsibilities,  and  doing  what  we 
can  to  see  that  Congress  and  the  people 
sire  Informed. 

I  fall  to  understand  the  reluctance  by 
my  good  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  bring  the  reforms  the  President 
says  he  favors  out  In  the  open  before  the 
American  people,  so  that  they  can  make 
an  effective  Judgment  on  election  day. 

The  President  says  he  has  a  reform 
program  and  that  he  will  submit  It  In 
January.  But  why  January?  Why  not 
before  the  American  people  have  to  make 
their  Judgment?  Why  should  he  not  sub- 
mit his  plan  at  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  understand  and  choose 
between  Senator  McQovem  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  tax  reform? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  vote  on  this  amendment,  I  would 
propose  to  offer  sunendments  to  It,  which 
I  would  Just  as  soon  not  even  consider 
at  this  point  because  of  the  point  I  made 
In  the  beginning,  that  this  amendment 
should  not  be  added  to  this  bill.  I  have 
had  in  mind  many  good  amendments  that 
I  think  should  be  added  to  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY),  Is  very  much  concerned  about 
an  amendment  he  would  like  to  add  to 
this  bill  which  is  not  germane  to  it  and 
which  Involves  a  subject  that  certainly 
should  be  considered  between  now  and 
the  time  Congress  goes  home,  and  per- 
haps even  between  now  and  the  first  of 
October. 

We  do  have  a  number  of  Important 
matters  that  must  be  passed  before  Con- 
gress adjourns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  whip  no- 
tice, noting  the  mesisures  that  remain  to 
be  voted  upon.  These  are  not  all.  by  any 
means,  because  all  sorts  of  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  these  measures,  and 
probably  other  measures  will  be  called 
up  between  now  and  the  time  Congress 
adjourns.  I  make  this  request  on  condi- 
tion that  when  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  hears  of 
the  request,  he  not  object  to  it.  because 
ordinarily  the  notice  Is  sent  to  Senators. 
Indicating  what  we  hope  to  do  for  the 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
moment  It  Is  my  best  Judgment  that  we 
should  not  become  Involved  In  tax  re- 
form amendments,  or  tax  amendments 
generally,  on  this  revenue  sharing  bill. 
We  ought  to  keep  It  the  way  It  Is.  It  Is 
also  my  judgment  that  we  should  not 
wander  astray  Into  the  social  security 
and  welfare  tireas  on  this  bill  nor  Into 
any  other  measure  which  is  not  closely 
germane  to  this  bill. 

It  Is  also  my  Judgment  that  the  splen- 
did bipartisanship  that  has  existed  In 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  should  re- 
main intact,  to  permit  both  parties. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  to  take 
credit,  as  in  the  beginning,  with  a  Re- 
publican and  a  Democrat  sponsoring  this 
proposal  in  the  Senate.  We  should  now 
keep  partisanship  to  a  minimum  and 
confine  this  legislation  to  Its  basic  rev- 
enue sharing  objectives. 
I  invite  the  Senator,  If  he  wishes  to 


do  so,  to  renew  his  suggestion  in  connec- 
tion with  some  more  appropriate  vehi- 
cle. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  see  whether  we 
are  going  to  venture  off  Into  this  area 
and.  If  so,  to  consider  amendments  and 
amendments  to  amendments  that  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  revenue 
sharing  in  a  strictly  germane  sense. 

Exhibit  1 

Whip  Notice:    Today,  Thuibday,  Svmiwai 

7,  1972 

Dear  Colleacite:  The  Senate  will  convene 
tomorrow    (Friday)    at  9  a.m. 

There  will  be  routine  morning  buslnesB  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  (S-mlnute  limita- 
tion on  statements) . 

At  conclusion  of  morning  business  (10;00 
a.m.).  Senate  wlU  reaume  consideration  of 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Bill,  and  amendments 
thereto  wUl  be  voted  on  throughout  the  day. 
Yea  and  nay  votes  toill  occur. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
Saturday  session  this  week,  it  Is  necessary 
that  we  make  as  much  progress  as  possible 
tomorrow  (Prlday)  on  the  Revenue  Sharing 
BUI.  Senators  will,  therefore,  please  be  pre- 
pared for  a  full  day  of  wcrlc  tomorrow. 

SATXniDAY,    SEPTEMBER    a 

No  session. 

MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER    11 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10; 00  a.m.  After 
a  brief  period  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  (no  longer  than  30 
minutes),  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  Revenue  Sharing  BUI  by  10:30  a.m. 
Yea  and  nay  votes  will  occur  on  amend- 
ments, and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  Revenue  Sharing  Bill  on 
Monday. 

Reminder 

Yea  and  nay  votes  will  occur  tomorrow 
{Friday)  and  Monday  on  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing BUI.  We  will  endeavor  to  complete  action 
on  the  Revenue  Sharing  Bill  on  Monday.  Also, 
conference  reports  can  be  called  up  at  any 
time  and  may  necessitate  yea  and  nay  votes. 
Note 

The  unfinished  business  (Interim  Agree- 
ment) la  being  laid  aside  through  Monday  in 
the  effort  to  complete  action  on  the  Revenue 
Sharing  BiU.  When  the  Revenue  Sharing  BUI 
has  been  disposed  of,  the  Senate  will  again 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness (Interim  Agreement)  and  fiill  time  will 
be  spent  upon  that  measure  untU  it  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Sote 

After  the  Revenue  Sharing  BUI  and  the 
Interim  Agreement  have  been  disposed  of. 
the  Senate  must  take  up  and  dispose  of  the 
following  measures  before  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment: 

1.  MUltary      Procurement      Appropriation 

BUI. 

2.  MUltary  Construction  Appropriation 
BUI. 

3.  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  BUI. 

4.  Supplemental  Appropriation  BUI. 

5.  Debt  Limit  Revision  and  Extension. 

6.  Conference  Reports. 

7.  Welfare  BUI. 

Caveat 

ThlB  Is  not  to  cry  "wolf",  but  if  we  are  to 
adjourn  sine  die  by  September  30.  aU  Sen- 
ators must  be  prepared  for  long  daily  ses- 
sions, rollcall  votes  daily,  and  Saturday  ses- 
sions when  necessary  from  here  on  out.  The 
leadership  hopes  that  eUl  Senators  will  keep 
these  things  In  mind  and  make  their  plans 
accordingly.  The  leadership  also  hopes  that 
all  Senators  will  cooperate  to  the  fuUest 
with  reepect  to  entering  into  time  agree- 
ments, etc. 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 
Xxtenslon  S-21S8  or  5-2297. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KEimiDT)  (No. 
1479) ,  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President- — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr, 
TuNNEY ) .  The  motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
(No.  1479). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  ) ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PVlbright).  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  WEishington  (Mr.  MACNusoif), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan).  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmah), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr, 
McGee)  are  necessarily  ateent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjriiond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Gold- 
water)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)    would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  52, 
nays  24.  as  follows: 

[No.  406  Leg.) 
TEAS— 52 


Aiken 

Cooper 

Miller 

Allen 

Curtis 

Packwood 

Allott 

Dole 

Percy 

Anderson 

JIastland 

Randolph 

Baker 

Edwards 

Roth 

Beall 

Hrvin 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Pannln 

Scott 

Bentsen 

jambrell 

Smith 

Bible 

Griffin 

Spong 

Boggs 

3urney 

Stafford 

Brooke 

iansen 

Stennls 

Buckley 

HoUings 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Taft 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Weicker 

Chiles 

Long 

Young 

nnok 

Mathlas 
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NAYS— 24 


Jackson 

Nelson 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Mclntyre 

Rlblcofl 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Mondale 

Symington 

Moss 

Tunney 

MuKkie 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Fulbright 

McOovem 

Ooldwater 

Montoya 

Harris 

Mundt 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Hughes 

Pell 

Magnuson 

Saxbe 

McClelUn 

Sparkman 

McOee 

Thurmond 

B«]rb 

BunUck 

Church 

OMtel 

Birt 

Birtk* 

Humphrey 

Isouye 


geUioon 
Brock 

OUIDOD 

Cotton 

Craoston 

Docolnlck 

iKleton 

neg 

So  Mr.  Long's  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Ken- 
wdy's  amendment  iNo.  1479  •  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1480 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1480,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Stevens  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilis  » .  The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

TITLE  IV— VOTER  REGISTRATION 
Sic.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Voter  Registration  Act  of  1972". 

Sic.  402.  (a)  Title  13.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter    11— VOTER    REGISTRATION 
"Sec. 

"401.  Definitions. 
"402.  Establishment    of    Voter    Registration 

Administration. 
"403.  Functions  of  the  Administration. 
"404.  Grants  to  defray  costs  of  voter  regis- 
tration. 
"405.  Grants   to   increase    voter   registration 

activities. 
"406.  Grants  to  modernize  voter  registration. 
"407.  Grants  for  voter  registration  by  mall. 
"408.  Technical  assistance  and  fraud  preven- 
tion. 
"40e.  Applications    for    grants. 
"410.  RegiUatlons. 

"411.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"1401.  Definitions 
"As  used  In  this  chapter — 
"(1)    'Administration'    means    the    Voter 
Rtgistratlon  Administration; 

"(2)  'State'    means    each    State    of    the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Colximbla,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States;  and 
"(3)  'grant'    means    grant,    contract,    or 
other  appropriate  fljianclal  arrangement. 
"1402.  Establishment  of  Voter  Registration 
Administration 
"(»)  There  Is  established  within  the  Bu- 
nta  of  the  Census,   Department  of   Com- 
Bwce,  the  Voter  Registration  Adminlstra- 
tton,  hereafter  referred  to  in  this  chapter  as 
'Mminlstratlon.' 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  conalst  of 
m  Administrator  and  two  Associate  Admln- 
^tors,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
"«eldent.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
Wit  of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator  and 
^■oclate  Administrators  shall  serve  for 
|wn»  of  four  years  each,  and  may  continue 
"h  oflee  untU  a  successor  Is  qualified.  An  In- 
<UTWual  appointed   to  fill   a   vacancy  shall 


serve  the  remainder  of  the  term  to  which 
his  predecessor  was  ^pointed.  The  Associate 
Administrators  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  until 
such  time  as  the  members  of  the  Admin- 
istration are  appointed,  is  authorized  to  ex- 
ercise the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Admin- 
istration created  and  established  by  this 
chapter. 

"I  403.  Functions  of  the  Administration 
"(a)  The  Administration  shall — 
"(1)  make  grants,  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  upon  the  request  of 
State  and  local  officials  tu  States  and  p>oUtlcal 
subdivisions  thereof  to  carry  out  programs 
of  voter  registration; 

"(2)  collect,  analyze,  and  arrange  for  the 
publication  and  sale  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  of  Information  concerning 
elections  In  the  United  States; 

•'(3)  obtain  such  faculties  and  supplies, 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  officers 
and  employers,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  ch^ter; 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  March  31  following  each 
biennial  general  Federal  election  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Administration  and  on 
voter  registration  procedures  in  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  including 
recommendations  for  such  additional  legis- 
lation as  may  be  appropriate;  and 

"(5)  take  such  other  action  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  not  publish 
or  disclose  any   information  which   permits 
the  identification  of  individual  voters. 
•f  404.  Grants  to  defray  costs  of  voter  regis- 
tration activities 
"The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  voter 
registration   activities.   A   grant  under   this 
section  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  10  cents  for 
each  eligible  voter  In  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  receiving  the  grant. 
"J  406.  Grants  to  Increase  voter  registration 
"(a I   The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  establish  and  carry  out 
programs  to  Increase  the  number  of  regis- 
tered voters.  Such  a  program  may  Include — 
"(1)     expanded     registration     hours    and 
locatloiu: 

"(2)   mobUe  registration  faculties; 
"(3)   employment  of  deputy  registrars; 
"(4)   door-to-door  canvass  procedures; 
"(6)    absentee  registration  procedures; 
"(6)    re-reglstratlon  programs; 
"(7)    pubUc  Information  activities;  and 
"(8)   other  activities  designed  to  Increase 
voter    registration    and    approved    by    the 
Administration. 

"(b)  A  grant  made  under  this  subsectl(xi 
shall  be  equal  to  60  percent  of  the  fair  and 
reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, of  establishing  and  carrying 
out  such  a  program.  A  grant  made  under  this 
section  BbaU  not  be  In  excess  of  10  cents  for 
each  eUglble  voter  In  the  State  or  poUtlcal 
subdivision  receiving  the  grant. 


"S  406.  Grants  to  modemiM  TOtar 
tlon 

"The  Administration  Is  antborlMd  to  maka 
grants  to  any  State  or  polttk»l  rabdlrliksi 
thereof  for  planning,  evalxiattng,  tz-u  design- 
ing the  use  of  electronic  data  prooeesizig  or 
other  appropriate  proceduree  to  modemlae 
voter  registration.  A  grant  made  under  this 
section  BhaU  not  be  In  excess  of  one-half 
cent  for  each  eUglble  voter  In  the  State  or 
subdivision  receiving  the  grant,  or  tlS.OOO. 
whichever  Is  greater. 
"I  407.  Grants  for  voter  registration  by  maU 

"The  Administration  is  b.  athorlBed  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 


thereof  to  carry  out  a  program  of  voter  reg- 
istration by  maU.  A  grant  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  equal  to  the  fair  and 
reasonable  coet,  as  determined  by  the  Axlmln- 
istratlon,  of  eetablishlng  and  operating  a 
reglstration-by-maU  system.  Forms  available 
tor  registration  by  maU  shall  conform  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Administration  may  pre- 
scribe. Including  the  use  of  bilingual  forms 
where  appropriate.  Such  forms  shall  be 
widely  available  for  dlstilbutlon  In  poet 
offices  and  other  public  locations  and  for 
distribution  by  private  individuals  and 
organizations. 

"i  408.  Technical  assistance  and  fraud  pre- 
vention 
"The  Adnxlnlstratlon  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance,  including  assistance 
In  developing  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  fraud,  to  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  for  improving  voter 
registration  and  voter  participation.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  be  made  available  at  the  re- 
quest of  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"{  409.  Applications  for  grants 

"Grants  authorized  by  section  404.  405,  408, 
or  407  of  this  chapter  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  to  the  Administration  at  such 
time  or  times  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Administration  may  prescribe. 
The  Administration  shaU  provide  an  expla- 
nation of  the  grant  programs  authorized  by 
this  chapter  to  State  or  local  election  officials, 
and  shall  offer  to  prepare,  upon  request,  ap- 
plications for  such  grants.  No  application 
shall  be  approved  unless  It — 

"(a)  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administration,  that  the  applicant  has 
primary  reeponslbUlty  for  registering  voters 
within  Its  jurisdiction; 

"(b)  sets  forth  the  authority  for  the  grant 
under  this  chapter: 

"(c)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
covmtlng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  chapter,  and  provides  for 
making  available  to  the  Administration,  for 
purposes  of  audit  and  examination,  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  related  to  any 
funds  received  under  this  chapter;  and 

"(d)  provides  for  making  such  rep<»ts.  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Administration  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
chapter,  for  keeping  such  records,  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  find  neoeasary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

"i410.  Regulations 

"The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"{411.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"FtH-  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4C,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.", 
(b)  The  table  of  chi^jters  of  tlUe  13,  United 
States  Coda,  Is  smmrtxl  by  adding  at  ttaa 
uaAtbmnattbmtbDamtag: 

"11.  VObm  BoflBtntlaa 401". 

Sk.  40S.  Baotkn  SSie  of  tttla  18.  XTBltad 
Ststaa  Ooda.  la  amandwl  by  afdfdliiff  at  tlM 


end  tberaof  tb«  following: 

"(ISa)  Admlnlstimtor  and  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators (2).  Voter  Registration  Admln- 
IstratUai.  Bureau  of  the  Census.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  Introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvkhs)  to  the  pend- 
ing revenue-sharing  legislation. 
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The  purpose  of  the  amendment  teto 
Drovide  a  voluntary  program  ol  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  voter  registration.  The  Issues  sur- 
rounding this  proposal  are  well  toown  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  Of  all  the 
democraUc  nations  of  the  Western 
World,  the  United  States  ranks  lowest 
In  voter  turnout.  In  large  part,  the  prob- 
lem is  caused  by  our  antiquated  system 
of  voter  registration,  which  makes  toe 
path  to  toe  polls  an  obstacle  course  for 
the  voter  instead  of  toe  easy  process  it 

should  be.  .  ,       , 

We  know  that  many  States  and  local 
governments  want  to  register  more 
voters  but  simply  do  not  have  the  funds 
to  do  so.  The  amendment  we  are  offer- 
ing is  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. Its  principal  provisions  have  already 
received  extended  consideration  by  the 
Senate  earlier  in  this  Congress. 

The  amendment  is  also  an  entirely 
fitting  addition  to  the  revenue-sharing 
bUl  since  it  is  designed  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  expand  toe  most  basic 
right  in  our  democraUc  society,  toe  right 
to  vote.  If  we  desire  to  provide  any  as- 
sistance at  aU  this  year,  toen  we  must 

°Mr  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  In  further  explana- 
tion of  this  amendment.  Over  the  pe- 
riod of  this  session  of  Congress,  toe  Sen- 
ate has  considered  two  different  ap- 
proaches toward  voter  registratlon^How- 
ever  toere  are  certain  points  that  I  want 
to  emphasize,  and  hopefully  we  can  move 
along  to  a  rapid  vote  on  the  amendment 

by  the  Senate.  ,*  ..  r,«f 

This  is  a  voluntary  program.  It  is  not 
a  mandatory  program.  It  will  be  avail- 
able to  any  State  toat  wants  to  partic- 
ipate in  it.  If  toey  do  not  desire  to  par- 
ticipate, there  is  no  obligation  for  toem 

Thus,  toe  program  is  a  voluntary  pro- 
posal of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  jurisdictions  in  order  to 
defray  the  cost  of  voter  registration  pro- 
grams. First,  it  would  provide  a  grant 
not  in  excess  of  10  cents  for  each  eUgible 
voter  in  the  State  or  poUtical  subdivis  on 
receiving  toe  grant,  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  existing  registration  procedures. 

Second,  it  provides  grants  to  pay  the 
cost  of  programs  for  voter  registration  by 

'"Third,  it  provides  a  grant  of  50  percent 
of  toe  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  esteb- 
llshing  and  carrying  out  new  types  of 
programs  for  registration,  such  as  mobUe 
registration  units. 

Fourto.  provides  grant  for  computer- 
izing registration  procedures. 

The  adminlstraUon  of  toe  program 
would  be  carried  out  by  a  Voter  Registra- 
tion Administration  established  In  the 
Bureau  of  toe  Census.  The  Director  of  the 
Census  Is  directed  to  carry  out  toe  pro- 
gram untU  toe  new  administration  is  ap- 

"^The  new  administration  is  specifically 
autoorized  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  toe  State  and  local  govemmente 
for  toe  prevention  and  control  of  fraud. 
Finally,  toere  Is  an  autoorlzation  of 
$45  miUion  a  year  for  each  of  toe  fiscal 
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year*  1873,  1974.  and  1975.  The  spending 
lid  on  tois  Is  toe  sum  of  $45  million  a 
year.  ^        . 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  I  have  to 
review  to  detail  toe  statistics  in  the  coun- 
try concerning  toe  number  of  nonvoters 
in  toe  United  States.  The  best  estimate 
is  that  there  will  be  some  56  million  noc- 
voters  in  1972.  if  past  projections  hold 
true.  ^        , 

In  1968,  47  million  Americans  stayed 
home  at  a  time  when  only  31  million 
Americans  were  voting  for  each  candi- 
date. In  large  part,  this  shocking  low 
turnout  is  caused  by  the  many  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  individuals  who  try 
to  register. 

Great  steps  have  been  taken  by  tne 
Congress  in  the  last  10  years  to  expand 
toe  right  to  vote.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
also  acted  to  broaden  the  franchise  by 
Its  one-man,  one-vote  rule,  by  its  decision 
abolishing  toe  poll  tax,  and  a  long  line 
of  otoer  landmark  rulings.  Now.  we  have 
the  chance  to  take  anotoer  Important 
step. 

Finally,  I  recognize  that  the  question 
of  germaneness  Is  squarely  raised  by  tois 
amendment.  But.  as  I  have  Indicated 
earlier,  the  Senate  has  not  always  appued 
the  germaneness  rule  when  important 
principles  were  at  stake  and  I  hope  It  will 
not  do  so  now,  when  we  have  toe  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  such  a  fundamental 
right  as  the  right  to  vote. 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  the  amendment 
fits  easily  into  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing,  since  it  provides  funds  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  improve  toeir 
registration  programs.  We  know  toe 
hard-pressed  financial  condition  of  com- 
munities across  the  Nation.  If  we  do  not 
help  to  ease  the  crisis,  there  will  be  no 
funds  avaUable  at  all  to  help  wito  regis- 
tration. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  an  important  one,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  toe  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  has  worked  with  me 
and  I  wito  him  for  many  montos  on  this 
particular  issue,  and  I  join  him  in  mtro- 
ducing  tois  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out.  and  I  hope  toe  Sfflia- 
tor  from  Massachusetts  already  has,  that 
this  amendment  Is  slighUy  changed  from 
the  amendment  as  it  was  offered  last 

time.  ^    ^. 

There  still  is  time  to  provide  the  as- 
sistance toe  States  need  to  really  bring 
out  toe  vote  for  tois  election  and  for  sub- 
sequent elections.  I  think  this  is  a  bipar- 
tisan effort.  There  are  no  politics  in- 
volved in  it.  I  know  it  is  a  nongermane 
amendment,  but  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
notice  that  we  have  deleted  toe  $1  per 
voter  concept  In  toe  amendment. 

I  hope  we  are  successful  in  getting  this 
authorization  through  so  toat  we  can 
fund  it  and  give  toe  assistance  to  toe 
States,  particularly  for  this  postcard  reg- 
istration. We  now  have  toe  postcard  reg- 
istration system  In  Alaska,  and  It  has 
worked  very  weU.  It  has  made  available 
to  many  people  who  previously  had  to 


travel  long  distances  to  register  the  op- 
portunity to  register  from  their  homiB.  x 
think  it  would  be  of  substantial  beotfit 
to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation  if  we  had 
the  Federal  Government  In  toe  posltkn 
of  encouraging  the  States  to  adopt  it. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  tois  amendment  aod  I 
hope  that  even  toough  it  is  nongemune 
the  Senate  will  give  tis  toe  opportunity 
to  put  tois  system  into  effect  this  year. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presidrait.  I  iHe 
on  behalf  of  toe  Committee  on  Financ* 
who  oppose  tois  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  establish  with- 
in the  Bureau  of  toe  Census  a  Voter  Reg- 
istration  Administration.  It  would  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Comintt- 
tee  on  Finance  if  it  were  offered  as  a  bil 
for  consideration.  The  committee  tfa&t 
would  have  jurisdiction  would  be  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

We  are  considering  a  revenue-sharing 
bill.    This    is    not    a    revenue-sharing 
amendment.  On  the  contrary,  it  dealt 
wito  voter  registration,  a  matter  that  Is 
handled  by   the  legislatures  of  the  50 
States.  Something  of  this  nature,  of  this 
importance,  should  be  considered  on  Its 
separate  merits  and  have  hearings,  where 
the  Governors  of  toe  respective  States 
could  come  and  testify,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislature  would  have 
the  opportimity  to  be  heard.  It  shoold 
not  be  sprung  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  an  amendment  to  a  revenue-sharing 
measure,  with  no  notice  whatever,  a  mat- 
ter toat  is  totally  nongermane  to  the 
subject  matter  and  which  would  create 
a  new  method  of  voter  registration  In 
all  50  States  of  toe  Union. 

I  hope  toe  Senate  rejects  toe  amend- 
ment. In  due  time  I  shall  move  on  behalf 
of  toe  Committee  on  Finance  to  table  the 
amendment  because  it  is  nongermane  to 
the  bill.  The  amendment  is  very  complex 
in  nature.  It  shoiUd  have  exhaustire 
hearings:  it  should  go  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  toe  Judiciary  of  which  m 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  a  member 
and  where  he  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  It  through  his  commit- 

If  no  otoer  Senator  desires  to  speak  at 
tois  time,  I  shall  move  in  due  course  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  on  m 
table  the  amendment  of  toe  Senator  trm 
Massachusetts.  I  ask  for  toe  yeas  m 

nays  on  the  motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  » 
not  a  sufBcient  second. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  suT 
gest  toe  absence  of  a  quorum,  ana  i »» 
attaches  to  notify  Senators  to  oOTe  » 
toe  Chamber  so  toere  wUl  be  a  sufflcW« 
number  of  Senators  to  order  toe  yeas  ana 


^  my  motion  to  lay  on  toe  table  the 
S«Sment  of  toe  Senator  from  Mas- 
SSSS  and  I  ask  for  toe  yeas  and 

°^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  Bofflclent  second. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  toe  ^notion  to  lay 
« the  table  toe  amendment  of  toe  Sen- 
ior from  Massachusetts.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  toe  clerk 
will  call  toe  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
.OK)   toe  Senator  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
CuKSTON).  toe  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr  Eagleton).  toe  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas  (Mr.   FuLBRioHT),   the   Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harhis)  .  toe  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr.  Mc- 
Clillan).  toe  Senator  from  Souto  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN) ,  toe  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  toe  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  toe 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  toat  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  furtoer  announce  toat,  if  present 
and  voting,  toe  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  toat  toe 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
BsocK>.  toe  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  toe  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  toe  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Fong),  toe  Senator 
fnxn  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield),  toe  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and  toe 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmoT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THntMOND>  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  48. 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


Kennedy 

M&nsfleld 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metc&lf 

Uondale 


nays.  _.     ..^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R.  The  cien 

will  call  toe  roll.  . 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  w  »« 

toe  roll.  .^    *  T«k 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  *» 
unanimous  consent  toat  toe  order  for  uk 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  „..K«it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth<«' 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  i  w- 


Bellmon 

Brock 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dominick 

Eagleton 


iloaa  Stevenaon 

Muakle  Symington 

Proxmlre  Ttinney 

Rlbleofl  WUlUms 
Schwelker 
Stevena 
NOT  VOTINO— 24 

Pong  Montoya 

Fulbrlght  Mundt 

Harris  Packwood 

Hatfield  Pearson 

Hughes  PeU 

Magnuson  Saxbe 

McClellan  Sparkman 

McGovern  "nmrmond 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allotl 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentgen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Church 
Cooper 
Curtis 


Bayh 
Brooke 
Burdlck 
Case 


I  No.  407  Leg.] 

YEAS— 48 

Dole 

Eastland 

Edwards 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hrviska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Mathlas 

Miller 

NAYS— 28 

Chiles 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hartke 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Percy 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


HolUngs 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 


So  Mr.  Talmadge's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Kennedy's  amendment  (No.  1480)  on  toe 

table  was  agreed  to.  ^  *    ♦»,„ 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  toe 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaru- 
mous  consent  that  further  readhig  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  v>^th. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witoout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Does  toe  Sena- 
tor request  toat  his  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  toe  amendments  be  considered 

cn  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witoout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Taft's  sunendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  10,  strike  out  "SMi"  and 
Insert  "3.75". 

On  page  35.  line  14,  strike  out  "7  and  In- 
sert ••7.33".  .„,,..       J 

On  page  35.  line  17.  strike  out  "SMi     and 

^^^i^pagl  38.  line  3,  strike  out  -•2.650,000,- 
OOO'   and  Insert  ••$2,837,250,000". 

On  page  38,  line  5,  strike  out  •■»5,450,OOO,- 
000"  and  insert    •$5,824,500,000". 

On  page  38.  line  7.  strike  out  '•$5,750,000.- 
000"  and  insert  ••$6.124,500.000-'. 

On  page  38,  line  9.  strike  out  •'$6,050,000,- 
000'  and  insert  "$6,424,600,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  11.  strike  out  '$6,350,000.- 
OOO''  and  insert  •■$6,724,500,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  13,  strike  out  "$3,325,000,- 
OOO''  and  insert  "$3,512,250,000". 

On  page  38,  strike  lines  15  through  23,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
(b)  Allocation  Among  States. — 
( 1 1  General  rule.— There  shsdl  be  allocated 
to  each  State  for  each  entlUement  period 
the  greater  of  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  the  amount  under  para- 
graph (3).  ,  ^. 

(2)  AUocatlon  on  basis  of  population.— 
The  amount  to  be  allocated  to  any  State  tin- 
der this  paragraph  for  any  entitlement  period 
Is  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  to  be  allocated  as  the  popu- 
lation of  such  State  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States. 

(3)  Allocation  on  basis  of  population  In- 
versely weighted  for  per  capita  income —The 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  any  State  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  entitlement  period  Is 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  allocated  as— 

(A)  the  population  of  such  State,  multi- 
plied by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  per  capita  Income  of  all  the  States 
and  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  per 
capita  income  of  such  State,  bears  to 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  all  the  States. 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  believe  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)    and  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Florida  (Mr.  Chelis)  are  on  toe 
amendment.  If  not,  I  ask  that  toeir 
names  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  action 
of  tlie  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
reporting  this  bill  had  an  effect  that  I 
am  not  sure  was  very  widely  vmderstood. 
As  compared  to  the  proposals  made  by 
the  administration,  and  as  compared  to 
the  bill  as  it  passed  toe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  resulted  to  a  very  serious 
net  loss  to  a  great  many  States,  and  par- 
ticularly to  many  of  our  larger  cities. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misimpression 
about  tois  question,  because  there  have 
been  many  flgtu-es  bandied  about  with 
regard  to  toe  effect  on  the  various  States, 
it  has  to  be  pomted  out,  right  at  toe  out- 
set that  toe  Ftoance  Committee,  to  add- 
tog  $1  billion  to  social  service  funds  to 
the  revenue-sharing  bill.  HJR.  14370.  may 
have  obscured  for  the  imwary  fact  that 
many  of  our  States  are  receiving  far  leas 
under  toe  Finance  Committee  formula 
than  toeir  fair  share  would  be  under  » 
per  capita  distribution  formula. 

Many  of  toe  States  are  shortchanged, 
and  many  of  them  are  among  the  larger 
States,    where    the    problems    and    ex- 
penses are  the  greatest.  It  seems  to  me  a 
great  mistake  that  such  States  should 
receive  less  toan  their  fair  share  under 
a  straight  per  capita  distribution  for- 
mula. Policemen   to   our   larger   State* 
must  be  paid  no  less  than  poUcemen  to 
other  States.  Firemen  to  toe  large  States 
need  just  as  much  to  Uve.  if  not  more. 
How  ironic,  therefore,  I  tolnk  It  Is  toat 
we  should  give  less  on  a  per  capito  basis 
to  States  where  urban  problems  are  most 
totense,  where  expenses  are  high,  and 
the  problems  of  congestion,  decay,  crime, 
and  deterioration  are  most  severe. 

The  Senate  Ftoance  Conunittee  has 
also  shortchanged  some  other  States  to 
its  reported  bUl— States  like  Alaska, 
where  the  land  area  is  great  and  toe  cost 
of  living  is  high.  ^     ■     t 

In  mv  own  State  of  Ohio  it  costs  just 
as  much  to  educate  children,  to  house 
prisoners,  and  to  clean  up  toe  environ- 
ment, as  it  does  to  other  States.  Ohio 
should  not  be  \ictimized  by  a  formula 
which  rewards  high  taxes  and  govern- 
mental inefficiency,  anu  I  am  afraid  toat 
is  exactly  what  toe  formula  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  would  do.  The 
net  effect  on  my  own  State  of  Ohio  would 
be  to  reduce  toe  $225  million  allocation 
that  would  have  resulted  tmder  the 
House  version  of  toe  bill  to  approxi- 
mately $185  million,  for  a  very  consid- 
erable net  loss— around  $40  million. 

Across  America  toe  migration  of  rural 
poor  to  our  cities  has  compounded  toe 
problems  of  crime,  congestion,  and  decay. 
Our  urban  States  need  massive  new  fi- 
nancial resources  if  they  are  to  be  gov- 
ernable. This  political  power  play  is  an 
toexcusable  and  cruel  blow  to  toe  hope* 
which  we  have  aU  had  for  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  as  a  source  of  assist- 
ance In  toe  solution  of  toese  problems. 
The  committee's  action  is  eminently  un- 
fair and  toe  formula  which  has  been 
adopted  seems  contrived  and  artificial 
and  not  responsive  to  toe  needs  of  our 
society.  One  might  well  wonder  If  toe 
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formula  devised  by  the  committee  was 
not  designed  as  one  by  which  a  fair  dis- 
tribution could  Anally  be  accomplished, 
but  rather  a  formula  with  which  to  arm 
the  Senate  conferees  when  they  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  bill. 

Years  ago.  as  a  leader  of  a  Republican 
research  group  in  the  House,  I  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  revenue-sharing  con- 
cept. The  committee's  action,  conse- 
quently, Is  a  blow  not  only  to  Ohio  but  to 
me  personally. 

>'  The  committee  now,  in  Its  second  go- 
round  on  the  bill,  has  added  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  social  services  funds  in  an  attempt. 
I  think,  to  camouflage  and  obscure  the 
way  in  which  it  has  diverted  funds  from 
urban  States.  This  action  cannot  go  un- 
challenged. Consequently,  I  now  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  provide  a  fair 
distribution  formula  for  dividing  the 
money  between  the  States.  This  amend- 
ment will  not  affect  Jhe  social  services 
funds  in  any  way.  This  amendment  is 
addressed  instead  solely  toward  the  reve- 
nue-sharing dollars  in  the  bill. 

Under  my  formula,  each  State  would 
receive  the  greater  of  its  share  of.  one, 
under  a  per  capita  distribution  formula 
or.  two,  under  a  reverse  relative  income 
formula. 

It  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal I  am  making  in  this  amendment 
that  this  is  some  new  gimmick  or  new 
formula.  That  is  not  the  case.  These  fig- 
ures and  these  f£u:tors  were  considered 
very  carefully  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  they  have  before  them,  prepared 
for  their  use  by  the  Point  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  a  compari- 
son of  the  possible  alternative  formulas 
for  distributing  funds  to  States  and  lo- 
calities imder  the  State  and  Local  Fi- 
nance Assistance  Act. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  first  column,  the 
very  first  factor  for  consideration  was 
population  and  the  third  factor  was  rel- 
ative income,  out  of  the  10  general  fac- 
tors that  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  there 
are  some  States  where  incomes  are  rela- 
tively low  and  that  they  have  special 
problems  in  generating  funds  for  State 
and  local  governments.  The  relative  in- 
come formula  gives  poorer  States  more 
money  per  capita  than  richer  States,  and 
I  believe  this  is  necessary  if  States  which 
are  largely  rural  and  States  which  have 
incomes  below  the  national  average  are 
to  receive  sufficient  funds  to  meet  ade- 
quately their  responsibilities  toward 
their  people. 

This  amendment  would  give  each 
State  the  greater  of  what  it  would  re- 
ceive under  a  per  capita  distribution  for- 
mula or  a  relative  Income  formula.  On 
the  basis  of  a  $5.3  billion  distribution,  the 
amendment  would  add  some  $374.5 
million  to  the  bill  each  year. 

I  have  had  placed  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  today  an  exhibit  showing  bow 
my  amendment  would  affect  the  alloca- 
tion for  each  State,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  exhibit  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


TAFT  EXHIBIT  B  FORMULA.  COMPARISON  OF  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE REVENUE  SHARING  ALLOCATION  WITH  PROPOSED 
TAFT  FORMULA  GRANTING  TO  EACH  STATE  THE  GREATER 
OF  (A)  ALLOCATION  UNDER  A  PER  CAPITA  FORMULA  OR 
(B)  THE  ALLOCATION  ON  BELATIVE  INCOME  FORMULA. 
ALLOCATIONS  ARE  BASED  ON  A  $5,300,000,000  LEVEL  AND 
EXCLUDE  SOCIAL  SERVICES  FUNDS 


|ln  million*  of  doilanl 


State 


Senate 
bill 


Taft 
formula 


Gam  1        Lou  ■ 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ariio  na 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida. 


127.6 

5.5 

55.1 

60.4 

510.4 
60.0 
57.6 
12.9 
14.1 

160.3 

Geortia 120.7 

21.8 
21.8 

251.0 

114.6 
84.6 
58.1 
95.9 

124.8 
34.2 
94.8 

143.5 


Hawaii. 

Idaho 

Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas.    . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan  219.9 


108.2 
99.6 

108.4 
2Z6 
47.1 
11.7 
16l7 

14Z.6 
3&S 

491.1 

1418 
21.7 

185  4 

65.3 

6J-7 

Pennsylvania    .   290. 2 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada    ' 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  

Oregon 


Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

feias 

Jtah..   

Vermont , 

Virginia      

Washington... 
West  V  rginii.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2J.1 
81.6 
27  6 
lot.  1 
268.6 
3*.  5 
U.3 

1^3 
57.5 

■8:5 


149.5 
8.0 

47.7  .. 
71.0 

520.5 

57.8  . 
79.0 
14.3 
19.6 

177.0 
137.3 

20.1  . 

21.2  . 
289.9 
135.7 

77.4  . 

60.4 
104.9 
123.0  . 

30.7  . 
102.3 
148.4 
231.6 

99.1  . 

91.2  . 
124.5 

20.1  - 
47.7 
12.7 
19.6 

187.1 
32.9  - 

475.9  . 

161.6 
19.6  . 

277.7 
74.7 
61.5 

307.4 
24.9 

101.2 
23.8 

126.1 

316.4 

31.3 

12.7 

122.4 

91.7 

59.4 

115.0 

9.0 


Ida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ksmsas.  Marylaol, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ife. 
vada.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Permsylvania,  Rhode  laland! 
Texas,  and  Virginia.  Each  of  these  States, 
together  with  the  District  of  ColumUa, 
have,  in  a  sense,  been  shortchanged  by 
the  recommended  oommittee  venlct. 
Each  of  the  States  would  receive  leu  to 
fight  crime,  to  fight  fire,  to  fight  urtan 

decay,  and  to  solve  social  problems  than 

the  national  average. 

^2  5 My  amendment  is  premised  on  the  be- 

7.4     lief  that  the  American  people  do  not 

\l\ want  to  shortchange  the  States  where 

2.2    the  problems  are  often  the  greatest  va 

21- « the  costs  are  the  highest.  But  my  amend- 

5:5  ■::::::  ment  does  not  help  merely  the  large 
States.  My  amendment  assists 
States  that  ase  small,  such  as  Nerada, 
and  States  that  are  large,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia. It  assists  States  in  the  South, 
such   as   Virginia,    and   States  to  Um 
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\ll urban 

1.7 

.6 


38.9 

21.1 


7.2 


II North,  such  as  Permsylvania.  It  to  not 

i.8     a  product  of  political  dexterity  but  is 
'.".".       3.5     merely  a  product  of  fairness.  It  recog- 

4  9   -  nizes  that  population  and  income  are  the 

only  factors  which  should  bear  on  the 
distribution  of  fimds,  and  it  gives  each 
State  the  greater  amount  under  either 
formula. 

The  fancy  formula  that  has  been  sug- 
gested In  the  committee  bill  will  not  give 
the  American  people  confidence  in  the 
basic  fairness  of  a  revenue-sharing  sys- 
tem. Consequently,  I  hope  this  amend- 


20.7 


16.1 

.6 

1.0 

2.9 

44.5 


12.8 


9.1 
8.4 

2.5 


3.6 
22.2 


2.1 


92.3 ment  will  be  adopted,  so  that  revenue 

8* 2     sharing  will  not  perpetually  become  a 

17.2" political  power  play  and  a  scramble  tor 

.}  I funds. 

3.8        Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 


18.0 
47.8 


3.2 
3.6 


12.7 

i.Y 


32.1 
1.7 


5,300.0      5.674.5      492.0        117.5 


I  30  States  and  District  ol  Columbia. 
■  20  States  lose. 


Not'      The    amendment 
J5.300  000,000  level. 


adds    J374.5OO,OO0    net    at   the 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presid«it.  30  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would  re- 
ceive more  money  imder  my  amendment 
than  they  would  receive  under  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  version.  No  State  would 
receive  less  than  its  per  capita  fair  share. 
States  where  incomes  are  relatively  low 
would  receive  more  than  their  per  capita 
share. 

I  have  a  hard  time  seeing  how  any 
State  can  expect  to  receive  any  more 
than  its  per  capita  fair  share.  Ohio 
would  receive  only  its  fair  share  on  this 
straight  per  capita  distribution  basis,  and 
nothing  more.  I  have  a  hard  time  seeing 
how  the  Finance  Committee  can  expect 
any  States  to  be  content  in  receiving 
suiy thing  less. 

Under  the  France  Conamlttee's  for- 
mula, however,  21  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  receive  less  than  they 
would  receive  if  the  revenue-sharing  dol- 
lars were  divided  equally  and  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  These  States  are  Alaska, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Flor- 


seen  this  amendment  imtll  it  was  called 
up.  I  ask  the  Chair  whether  the  amend- 
ment has  been  printed. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
amendment  has  not  been  printed. 

Mr.  LONG.  This,  then,  is  an  amend- 
ment not  printed,  which  comes  to  us  at 
this  point,  and  we  necessarily  are  not  in 
a  position  to  adequatelj'  inform  the  Sen- 
ate with  regard  to  it;  that  is,  those  of  us 
who  manage  the  bill  arie  not  in  a  position 
at  this  moment  to  inform  the  Senate,  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  amendment  nor  to  see  what 
happens  when  you  compare  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  States  under  the  committee 
bill  with  the  distribution  under  the  pro- 
posal by  looking  at  the  distribution  of  the 
same  amoLmt  of  money  in  both  cases. 

For  example,  the  Senator  would  change 
the  formula  of  distribution  and,  having 
done  so,  he  would  add  roughly  $374  mil- 
lion to  the  amount  to  be  distributed.  For 
Senators  to  see  whether  they  would  want 
to  support  such  sui  amendment,  they 
probably  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
formula  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
their  States  if  the  same  amount  of  money 
were  in  both  columns — that  Is,  If  the 
amount  of  money  added  up  to  the  same 
amount. 

For  example,  if  you  take  the  $5.3  bil- 
lion distributed  under  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  and  raise  that  flgure  by  $31« 
million,  they  would  like  to  know  whethar 
their  Stote  then  would  be  better  off  thin 
it  would  be  if  the  other  approach  of  the 


amendment  were  used.  I  am  not  In  a  po- 
sition to  say  at  this  time,  because  the 
table  with  which  the  Senator  provided 
us  does  not  provide  the  information. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposal  does  show 
that  although  he  would  increase  the  cost 
of  the  biU  by  $374  million,  even  without 
taking  the  difference  in  revenue  into  ac- 
count, 20  States  would  be  worse  off  than 
before.  Generally  speaking,  those  would 
tend  to  be  States  with  a  low  per  capita 
income  and  a  high  tax  effort  or  those 
with  a  very  high  tax  effort.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  Senator,  in  his  for- 
mula, leaves  out  one  factor  that  the  ad- 
ministration found  to  be  a  compelling 
factor— that  is,  the  tax  effort. 

So  here  is  one  item  that  President 
Nixon  and  his  advisers  felt  should  be 
stressed— that  is,  the  relative  tax  efforts 
people  were  making  to  help  themselves. 
That  is  the  one  thing  the  Senator  would 
leave  out  altogether,  apparently  because 
It  does  not  favor  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
States  that  are  similarly  situated. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  President,  rela- 
tive income  levels  are  also  a  very  relevant 
factor.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
coming  from  a  State  that  is  among  the 
lowest  in  per  capita  income,  would  want 
to  insist  that  that  item  should  be  consid- 
ered. In  any  event  this  is  only  fair  be- 
cause these  are  the  States  with  the  great- 
est need.  The  Senator's  amendment  per- 
mits this  factor  to  be  omitted  where  it 
does  not  work  to  a  State's  advantage. 

The    administration    considered    our 
argument  and  saw  how  our  committee 
bill  would  work  if  applied  naticmwide  and 
to    commimitles     within    each    State. 
The  administration  spokesman,  Charls 
Walker,  at  the  time  we  concluded  our 
Study,    informed    the    committee    and 
stated  publicly  to  the  press  that  he  was 
convinced  that  what  we  had  achieved 
in  the  committee  was  a  better  bill  and  a 
more  eqiiitable  bill  than  the  bill  that  was 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration.  I 
think  that  is  quite  a  generous  concession, 
because  no  effort  whatever  was  made  by 
any  of  us  on  the  committee.  Republican 
or  Democrat,  to  extract  such  a  statement 
from  the  administration  representative 
who  helped  to  discuss  with  us  the  Treas- 
ury's reactions  to  our  suggestions.  That 
statement  made  it  clear  that  this  was 
not  something  that  was  done  with  par- 
tisan consideration  or  with  any  improper 
consideration  in  mind,  certainly  no  ac- 
tivity other  than  what  would  be  expected 
under  this  form  of  government,  by  those 
serving  on  a  committee,  alwsiys  mindful 
of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation  and  also  to  those  who  elect  th«n. 
So  here  we  find  that  the  Senator  woiUd 
depart  completely  from  one  factor  and 
partially  from  another  factor  which  in 
combination  the  Nixon  administration 
agreed  are  most  Important.  Of  course,  to 
depart  from  these  factors  in  determining 
how  much  a  State  would  get  enables  the 
Senator  in  his  amendment  to  favor  the 
relatively    wealthier    State    and    those 
which  are  not  making  a  large  tax  effort 
at  the  expense  of  the  relatively  poorer 
State  or  the  States  with  high  tax  effort. 
Now  under  his  distribution  formula,  if 
we  provided  the  same  amount  of  money, 
our  staff  which  now  has  had  an  c«>por- 
tunity  to  study  the  formula  tell  us  that 


26  States  would  lose  and  24  States  would 
gain,  so  It  would  be  Just  about  breaking 
even  as  to  how  he  would  make  the 
change  if  we  had  the  same  amount  of 
money  Involved. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think 
the  States  should  ask  themselves.  Do  we 
want  to  take  the  relative  tax  effort  Into 
account?  Should  we  tsike  relative  income 
levels  into  accoLmt  in  all  cases? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  for  reasons 
which  I  think  are  fairly  apparent,  would 
say.  "No,  let  us  not  take  the  relative  tax 
effort  into  account  and  let  us  only  take 
income  levels  into  account  when  It  works 
to  our  advantage."  He  would  like  to  as- 
sume  that   a   poor   State   which  levies 
heavy  taxes  on  its  people  does  so  because 
the  State  is  inefficient.  That  Is  not  the 
way  the  President  looks  at  it.  That  \s  not 
the  way  most  other  people  look  at  it, 
those  who  do  not  come  from  the  wealth- 
ier States.  Most  of  those  having  an  im- 
partial view  of  it  would  say  that  they 
levy  heavy  taxes  becaiose  there  is  great 
need  for  social  services  among  the  peo- 
ple, for  roads,  for  education,  for  health, 
because  they  have  suffered  from  poverty 
and  malnutrition  and  have  greater  need 
for  money  for  such  things.  They  are  try- 
ing to  overcome  many  hardships  of  long 
standing  by  taxing  themselves  heavily. 
Thus,  if  one  wishes  to  encourage  the 
States  to  help  themselves,  before  they 
come  to  Washington  to  ask  for  help,  we 
would  want  the  tax  effort  to  be  a  part 
of  this  encouragement.  That  is  why  we 
thought  in  those  terms. 

The  amendment  sdso  will  help  those 
States  with  relatively  high  level  Incomes. 
This  is  by  the  redistribution  of  inccwne 
from  the  poor  toward  the  rich.  This 
occurs  since  States  can  base  their  dis- 
tribution on  population  only  and  not  cm 
relative  income  where  this  works  to  their 
advantage.  The  view  of  the  Senator  is 
contrary  to  the  general  philosophy,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  determine  it,  of  every  ad- 
ministration, both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic, with  regard  to  a  problem  of  this 
kind. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  would  not  want  to  change  the  bill 
in  this  fashion. 

Further,  I  am  confident  that  those  who 
support  the  bill  across  the  country,  even 
a  great  number  of  those  situated  in 
States  that  would  do  somewhat  better 
imder  the  Senator's  amendment,  would 
not  want  it  agreed  to,  because  they  be- 
lieve that  there  is  baisic  fidmess  and  Jus- 
tice in  the  proposal  to  which  the  com- 
mittee agreed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that  the  amendment  would  not  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  several 
points  have  Just  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  conunittee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  , 
and  I  should  like  to  respond  briefly  to 
them. 

I  intend  at  a  later  time  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment,  as 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators  In  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment. 

I  do  not  intend  to  indulge  In  any 
protracted  debate  on  this  measxire,  but 
I  note  particxUarly  that  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Louisiana  mentioned  ob- 
jection to  the  fact  that  the  addition  of 
$374  million  xmder  the  formula  proposed 
in  the  amendment  somewhat  obscured 
what  the  flgure  might  be  with  regard  to 
Individual  State  distributions.  If  the 
amount  were  cut  back  to  the  $6  J  billion 
level  originally  proposed.  With  regard 
to  that,  that  is  only  one-third  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  figure  distributed 
by  the  Finance  Committee  is  added  to 
the  distributions  of  the  States  involved. 
Actually,  as  I  pointed  out  In  first 
presenting  the  amendment,  it  will  result 
in  a  net  cut  to  the  major  States,  because 
it  Involves  them,  out  of  the  $1  bUUon  in 
social  service  funds  being  added  in  the 
fund. 

I  thought  it  was  Important  at  the  out- 
set, as  I  indicated,  to  clear  up  any  mis- 
representation in  that  regard.  I  have  no 
desire  to  misrepresent  In  any  way. 

I  have  already  advised  Memt)er8  of  the 
Senate  by  letter  that  I  have  another 
proposed  formula,  if  this  one  is  not 
accepted.  But  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  fair 
one.  based  on  the  per  capita  of  the  re- 
verse relative  Income  formula;  but  the 
other  proposal  I  made,  which  seems  to 
me  Is  the  least  the  committee  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  with.  Is  that  we  take 
the  committee's  formula  but  hold  harm- 
less on  a  population  factor  the  States 
which  are  cut  back  under  the  OKnmit- 
tee's  formula.  In  other  words,  my  other 
amendment,  which  I  may  or  may  not 
offer  at  a  later  time,  depending  <»i  the 
outcome  of  this  amendment,  would  pro- 
vide that  no  State  should  receive  leas 
than  its  percentage  allocation  on  the 
basis  of  a  $5.3  billion  allocation. 

On  that  basis,  the  additional  amoimt 
that  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  ex- 
penditures under  the  revenue  sharing 
bill  generally  would  be  about  $360  mil- 
lion. So  that  the  flgure  we  have  here  is 
related— the  $374  million  figure— to  the 
$360  million  flgure  that  I  think  comes  In 
under  the  harmless  formula,  if  we  went 
in  that  direction  rather  than  the  direc- 
tion proposed  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  complaint  made  by  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Louisiana  with 
regard  to  the  formula  that  I  propose  is 
that  it  does  not  take  into  effect  the  tax 
effort  factor.  It  is  quite  true,  it  does  not 
take  into  effect  the  tax  effort  factor.  Any 
tax  effort  factor  formula  that  gives  any 
large  weight  to  that  Item,  I  think,  is 
counterproductive.  In  that  it  seems  to 
me  It  tends  to  reward  the  States  that 
are  at  a  high  level  of  expenditure  and 
to  cut  back  on  the  States  that  try  to  run 
their  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Rather 
than  to  deal  with  this  particular  prob- 
lem, we  would  do  far  better  to  talk  about 
the  relative  Income  factor. 

Many  States  are  assisted  by  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  There  are  States  In 
which  the  relative  Income  factors  are  low. 
We  can  act  on  a  more  equitable  basis  if 
we  use  the  relevant  income  factor,  and 
then  let  the  people  of  the  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  basic  principles  of 
revenue  sharing,  and  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  local  governments,  make  their 
determination  and  not  have  us  make  it 
for  them  by  rewarding  them  for  high 
expenditures,  but  let  them  make  their 
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own  determination  themselves  as  to  what 
level  of  expenditures  their  particular 
SUtes  should  have.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  really  far  fairer  and  far  more  equi- 
table. I  believe.  In  the  long  nm.  and  far 
more  justifiable:  and  therefore,  a  more 
promising  and  lasting  approach  to  the 
problem  than  to  crank  in  the  formula 
which  has  a  large  factor  relating  to  the 
tax  effort  involved. 

Actually,  we  can  work  out  a  number 
of  different  formulas.  The  information 
before  the  Finance  Committee  which  we 
have  here  relates  to  10  different  factors 
we  can  bring  into  accoimt.  Some  of  them 
are  related  to  distribution  based  on  popu- 
lation, relative  income.  Income  tax  col- 
lection, general  tax  effort,  or  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  based  on  different  bases  as 
well. 

All  of  those.  I  feel,  we  are  trying  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  as  to  what  a  fair 
approach  to  the  problem  is.  It  is  hard 
to  argue  that  a  per  capita  formula,  which 
at  the  s&me  time  takes  into  accoimt  the 
plight  of  the  States  which  have  relatively 
low  income  and,  therefore,  are  not  able 
to  measure  up  to  the  national  stand- 
ards that  we  wish  to  provide  services  for 
all  our  citizens,  can  be  criticized.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  have  offered  It  to 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  might  need 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chh-ks),  to  cosponsor  the 
pending  amendment.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  pie  considera- 
tion which  he  has  given  to  many  of  the 
problems  that  the  more  populous  States 
have. 

I  would  like  to  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  for  several  reasons.  First.  I 
think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  State  will 
be  injured  by  this. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  it  would  take  near- 
ly 10  percent  from  the  State  of  Utah. 
Maybe  that  is  not  injury. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
was  speaking  of  an  alternative  amend- 
ment that  I  have  mentioned  which  has 
not  been  offered  here.  In  a  sense  the  Sen- 
ator is  completely  right,  because  I  do  not 
see  how  any  State  is  injured  when  we 
have  a  bill  which  provides  that  they  will 
not  In  any  case  be  given  below  the  per 
capita  distribution.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  amendment  says.  I  think  on  that 
basis,  the  statement  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. 

The  formula  the  Finance  Committee 
adopted,  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  to 
me.  gives  a  protection  to  several  States 
over  and  beyond  that  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  on  a  per  capita  formula  on  vari- 
ous bases  which  do  not  seem  to  be  as  tw:- 
curate  as  the  approach  we  have  put  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we 
worked  for  days  and  days  on  this  prob- 
lem. We  can  never  get  a  formula  which 
wUl  satisfy  everyone  because  everyone 
wants  to  get  more  than  anyone  else.  I 
hate  to  bring  this  out,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  me  to  note  that  the  formula  in  the 


measure  before  us  gives  24  percent  of  the 
total  added  money  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 
I  do  not  blame  the  Senator  for  figur- 
ing It  out  that  way. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  that  is  ex- 
actly right.  And  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  bill  took  a  lot  away  from  the 
State  of  Ohio.  It  took  about  that  much 
percentagewise  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
as  compared  to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  State  of  Ohio  is 
a  rich  State,  and  the  State  of  Utah  is 
a  poor  State.  Ohio  is  43d  in  terms  of 
tax  effort.  They  should  not  be  getting 
ansrthing.  In  other  words,  if  a  State  is 
not  going  to  raise  money  locally  but  just 
takes  the  attitude  that  they  will  let  the 
Federal  Government  supply  more  money, 
they  should  not  receive  that  benefit. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  quite 
surprised  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
whom  I  have  always  regarded  as  being 
one  of  the  foremost  advocators  of  econ- 
omy in  government,  advocate  a  bill 
that  would  penalize  those  who  are  eco- 
nomical in  govemm«it  and  give  a  bonus 
to  those  who  are  not. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  read  to  the  Senator  the  compara- 
tive figures  for  the  State  of  Ohio  under 
the  administrative  original  proposal, 
under  the  House  bill,  and  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  The  admiiiistraUon  proposal 
would  have  given  $212  miUion.  The  House 
would  have  given  them  $227  million.  The 
coiTunittee  gave  them  $240  million.  And 
the  Senator  says  that  the  committee  cut 
them  back. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  just 
the  misleading  way  in  which  the  fig\u-es 
have  been  presented.  That  S240  miUion 
in  effect  leaves  $185  miUion  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  because  we  have  brought  up  the 
$1  billion  in  the  social  services  fund 
which  would  be  given  to  the  States  in 
any  event,  and  through  the  use  of  those 
figures,  the  Senator  is  obscuring  what 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  ever>'  other  State 
would  get. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  attempting  to  cure  it  by  adding 
more  money  to  obsciu*  the  comparison 
further. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  my  figure 
does  not  obscure  what  the  States  will  get. 
My  flg\u-es  show  what  they  will  get.  and 
the  distribution  formula  put  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator  shows  the  States  what 
the  figures  are. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  will  perhaps 
lose  a  little  in  his  State,  '^^owever,  I  am 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  State  of  Utah 
is  a  poor  State,  because  if  it  were  a  poor 
State,  it  would  be  protected  under  the 
formula  the  bill  contains. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  could  I  ask 
the  Senator  for  the  figure  for  the  State 
of  Illinois?  I  have  the  figure  of  $251  mil- 
lion from  the  Senate  bill.  H  I  remember 
correctly.  HR.  1  provided  about  $301 
million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  original  administration  pro- 
posal was  for  only  $219.8  million.  Now 
in  the  House,  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
carry  this  argument  through,  the  State 
of  Illinois  was  given  a  real  boost  over  the 
administration  proposal,  nearly  50  per- 
cent. 


Mr.  PERCY.  That  was  because  of  the 

demonstrated  need. 

Mr.   BENNETT.   Mr.   President,   does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  want  me  to 
tell  him  why  It  was?  Let  us  be  honest 
with  ourselves.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  States  are  represented  on 
the  basis  of  population.  And  the  big 
States  have  more  Representatives  than 
the  small  States.  How  many  Represent- 
atives does  the  State  of  Illinois  have? 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  State  of  Illinois  has 
24  House  Members,  equally  divided  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats,  all  of 
whom  realize  that  Illinois  provides  6 
percent  of  the  revenue  and  never  gets 
back  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  money 
we  send  in  yesu-  after  year.  When  we  re- 
ceived the  increase,  it  looked  to  us  as  if 
they  were  responding  not  only  to  where 
the  revenue  came  from  but  also  to  where 
the  great  need  existed. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  says  that 
Utah  is  poor.  I  am  filled  with  amaze- 
ment, because  I  have  travelled  the  State 
of  Utah  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
it  is  filled  with  the  kind  of  problems  that 
Illinois  does  not  have.  We  are  filled  with 
people  that  have  problems.  The  whole 
South  has  migrated  and  moved  into  our 
State  and  other  Northern  States.  We 
have  not  issued  engraved  invitations  to 
them.  They  have  come  by  bus,  airline, 
and  broken  down  automobiles. 

All  of  those  people  are  Americans.  They 
are  there.  They  are  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity and  they  are  seeking  help.  This  is 
our  chance  to  provide  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance and  help  in  education  and  training 
in  the  skills  that  are  needed  today. 

The  Taft  formula  would  bring  it  up  to 
$289  milhon.  bringing  us  back  up  to  what 
we  expected  to  get  under  the  House  bill. 
It  is  certainly  a  modest  figure.  If  my  fig- 
ure is  correct,  it  would  seem  to  go  a  long 
ways  toward  having  our  people  feel  that 
they  have  been  dealt  with  more  fairly. 
The  Governor  of  the  State,  the  legisla- 
ture,   and   everyone    else   is    concerned 
about  this  problem.  Certainly  all  of  our 
mayors  are  very  unhappy  and  concerned 
with  the  situation,  having  thought  they 
would  receive  a  certain  amount  from  the 
House  and  then  finding  that  they  would 
receive  less  from  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  think  that  a  magnificent  job  overall 
has  been  done  to  bring  the  legislation 
here.  We  are  asking  for  a  very  little  re- 
finement in  the  figures  that  will  give  us  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  equity.  Many  of  the 
problems  are  in  Illinois.  Utah  does  not 
have  the  problems  that  Illinois  has. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
finish  my  statement.  Illinois  has  24  Rep- 
resentatives. Utah  has  two.  This  will 
show  the  Senator  how  we  stand  and  75 
percent  of  the  land  in  Utah  belongs  to  the 
Federal  Government.  So.  our  tax  base  is 
represented  by  25  percent  of  the  land. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
on  the  basis  of  the  figures  that  on  a  per 
capita  basis  Utah  would  be  receiving 
more  than  its  per  capita  share.  It  would 
receive  $24.6  million  and  imder  our  bill 
and  it  would  receive  $31.3  million.  Both 
Illinois  and  Ohio  will  only  get  its  per 
capita  share. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 


j4r.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 

**S'PE^Y.  I  have  the  Aoor.  Af^r  I 

JSnd  briefly  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 

ITthe  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
-Se  reilDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

at/ir  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 
^    TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 

thp  Seiuitor  from  Illinois. 
Mi^ERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true 

that  we  must  take  into  account  the  prob- 
ed of  a  state  such  as  Utah  in  which  75 
pe^ent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
oral  Government. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  be- 
came of  those  magnificent  faciUties 
those  beautiful  mountains,  the  people  of 
niinois.  including  me,  go  out  there  and 
snSid  time  on  those  ski  slopes,  bringing 
Soney  to  the  State  and  increasing  its 

^I^dTnot  think  that  argument  holds 
water  in  this  case.  We  are  trying  to  put 
the  money  where  the  people  are.  because 
the  people  create  the  problems.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  problems  in  the  State  of 
Utah  for  which  we  need  revenue  sharing. 
The  fact  that  so  much  of  their  land  Is 
federally  owned  is  a  great  blessing  to  the 
State  and  a  natural  source  of  income  to 
the  State.  Where  we  need  the  money  is 
where  the  people  are,  because  that  is 
where  the  problems  are.  We  are  trying  to 
eet  a  fair  share  to  meet  the  natiorial 
oroblems  we  face  and  that  is  what  we 
should  be  addressing  ourselves  to,  and 
not  the  parochial  problems  of  Ohio  or 
niinois.  We  must  try  to  put  the  money 
where  the  people  live. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ■  ,j  *     *>,« 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  but.  first.  I  wish 
to  make  one  comment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  made  mention  of  the  bill 
and  I  do  want  to  commend  him.  and  I 
tliink  I  will  commend  him  on  the  same 
point  the  Under  Secretary  commended 
him  on,  and  that  is  on  the  intrastate,  m- 
side  the  State  distribution  formula.  That 
is  preferable  to  the  formula  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  or  the  formula  m  the 
House  bill.  I  complained  when  the  House 
bill  came  from  the  House.  I  complamed 
long  and  loud  about  the  distribution 
formula  being  unfair  to  large  metropoli- 
tan areas,  where  the  money  was  needed. 
That  has  been  readjusted  and  improved 
completely. 

I  beUeve  the  remarks  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  were  directed  to 
that  virtue  of  the  bill,  rather  than  taking 
sides,  which  we  would  be  wise  not  to  get 
involved  in,  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion between  the  States. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senate  for  yielding.  I  regret  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  left  the  Chamber. 
Perhaps  he  will  return  before  I  complete 
my  remarks. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  when  it 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  the  reve- 
nue-sharing biU.  had  to  come  to  grips 
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With  a  number  of  different  problems^ 
think  that  under  the  wise  and  considered 
guidance  of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Saiator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  we  have  done  a 
very  commendable  job. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  support 
of  what  the  Senator  said,  I  do  not  say 
this  in  self -adulation  because  I  cannot 
claim  credit  for  this.  But  the  fact  is,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors on  the  Committee  on  Finance  voted 
for  the  formula  we  have  as  a  substitute 
for  what  we  previously  agreed  to,  even 
though  it  caused  their  States  to  lose 
money  But  I  cannot  claim  it  for  myself 
and  I  cannot  say  it  f ot  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  offered  aij  amendment  that 
would  cost  $374  million  and  give  25  per- 
cent more  to  his  State.  I  think  his  people 
would  applaud  his  proposal,  but  at  the 
same  time,  in  arriving  at  his  new  for- 
mula, there  was  none  of  this  matter  of 
putting    the    overall    national    intwest 
ahead  of  the  interest  of  one's  mdividual 
State  in  trying  to  achieve  a  community 
decision.  In  other  words,  the  principle 
for  which  the  Senator  speaks  was  not 
arrived  at  by  every  Senator  voting  for 
what  would  achieve  the  most  for  his 

State. 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  there  were 
several  rollcall  votes  which  resulted  in  a 
new  formula,  which  found  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  voting  for  a 
situation  in  which  his  State  would  do 
somewhat  less  well  than  it  would  have 
done  had  we  agreed  to  the  previous  for- 
mula. ... 

The  effort  to  try  to  arrive  at  sometmng 
which  could  be  a  credit  to  all  the  com- 
mittee, the  administration,  the  President, 
and  all  of  the  Treasury,  everyone  who 
had  a  hand  in  this  matter,  was  evident 
in  the  committee  consideration. 

The  committee  selected  a  distribution 
formula  based  on  three  factors :  The  tax 
effort  the  relative  income,  and  Popula- 
tion That  was  a  formula  which  showed 
itself  on  paper  to  be  so  fair  and  it  worked 
out  so  justiy  among  the  States  that  logic 
indicated  it  should  be  applied  withm  the 
State  as  well  as  without  the  State,  which 
is  something  the  Senator  from  Ohio  dare 
not  apply  to  his  formula. 

•If  vou  get  more  mc«iey  this  way,  you 
have  to  do  it  this  way,  and  if  you  get 
more  money  that  way,  you  have  to  do  it 
that    wav."    That    approach    was    not 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  formula  which  the  Senate  has  be- 
fore   it    was    consistent    aU    the    way 
through  among  the  States  and  among 
the  communities  within  the  States.  You 
get  'so  much  and  you  multiply  these  three 
factors.  When  it  was  put  on  paper,  if  the 
Senators  will  look  within  the  States,  they 
wUl  see  how  weU  the  conununities  fare 
in  justice  and  equity,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  a  fair  way  to  go  about  dis- 
tributing funds.  ^    ,j     *   T  ♦v,-«k. 
Mr   HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  could  not 
agree  more. 

It  should  be  observed,  with  respect  to 
the   Senator   from   Utah,    the   ranking 


member  of  the  committee,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  verF  best  motives  in  trying 
to  come  up  with  a  formula  that  would 
Implement  the  philosophy  behind  rev- 
enue sharing  that  was  endorsed  by  the 
President  and  supported  by  the  numer- 
ous delegations  of  mayors,  county  com- 
missioners. Governors,  and  school  board 
members  who  make  the  trek  to  Waah- 
ington  to  plead  for  this  type  of  relief. 

Had  the  Senator  from  Utah  been  con- 
cerned with  trying  to  get  as  much  as  he 
could  for  his  State,  he  most  certainly 
would  not  have  subscribed  to  the  for- 
mula which  is  presented  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

This  fact  was  pointed  out  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  during  a  colloquy  be- 
tween two  of  Its  members.  One  was  criti- 
cal of  the  action  of  the  committee.  T^e 
Senator  from  Utah  responded  that  If  he 
wanted  to  be  selfish,  as  he  was  not,  he 
would  have  gone  for  the  urbanized  pod- 
tion  This  took  our  other  colleague,  whose 
name  will  remain  anonymous  for  now, 
by  surprise  until  the  Senator  from  Utah 
pointed  out  that  80  percent  of  aU  the 
people  Uving  in  Utah  reside  within  five 
cities.  , 

So  what  we  are  really  talking  about, 
is  an  attempt  to  take  a  real  measure  of 
the  abUlty  to  pay  on  the  one  hand,  and 
need  on  the  other,  and  come  up  with  a 
formula  that  is  fair  not  only  to  Ohio 
and  nunois,  but  also  to  other  States. 
That  is  what  we  did. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  friend  from 
Ohio  to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois has  a  per  capita  income  of  $3,512. 
The  State  of  Ohio  has  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  $3,632.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State  of  Utah,  which  is  75  percent  fed- 
erally owned,  has  a  per  capita  income  of 
$2,703.  If  anyone  thinks  it  is  cheap  to 
try  to  bring  law  enforcement,  schools, 
roads,  and  to  do  all  the  things  necessary 
in  a  State  where  there  is  Federal  owner- 
ship of  75  percent  of  its  real  estate,  they 
should  go  to  Utah  and  talk  with  the  offi- 
cials. They  will  find  it  is  not  as  easy  as 
they  think.  Utah  has  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  $2,703  cOTnpered  with  $3,500  for 
UlinoLs,  so  there  is  little  wwider  that  the 
people  of  niinois  can  afford  to  go  to  the 
ski  slopes  of  Utah. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  the  Senator  does  not 
understand  is  that  the  formula  ha  this 
amendment  does  take  into  account  the 
relative  income  of  the  people  in  the 
State. 

Indeed,  the  Senators  own  State,  un- 
der the  formula  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment, would  receive  a  greater  amount 
than  it  would  be  aititied  to  under  the 
per  capita  distribution.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  other  States  involved  here.  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  can  say  that  a 
formula  which  allocates  at  least  on  a 
per  capita  distribution  basis  is  not  a  fair 
formula.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  not  getting 
the  same  amount  under  the  per  capita 
basis,  nor  are  many  other  Sta,tes. 

There  has  been  a  play  on  flgiu-es  here 
insofar  as  the  States  involved  are  con- 
cerned. Let  me  give  a  few  figures.  For 
instance,  let  us  take  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  certainly  am  not  accusing 
anyone  of  having  anyttainji  «xcept  th# 
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highest  national  Interest  in  mind,  but  let 
us  consider  a  few  of  the  States  that  are 
involved.  Let  us  take  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  State  of  Wyoming,  under  the 
House  proposal,  would  receive  only  $6.1 
million.  Under  the  committee  proposal  it 
receives  $11.5  nullion.  but  the  $11.5  mil- 
lion includes  in  it  a  share  of  the  social 
services,  which  really  should  not  be  in 
the  committee  report,  because  there,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  actual  amount  is  $10.7 
with  the  social  services  readjusted  out 
of  it.  The  amount  it  would  be  entitled  to, 
insofar  as  per  capita  income  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  $8.5  million,  whereas 
under  the  amendment  proposed  here,  it 
would  be  $9.1  million. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  and  even  more 
so.  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  knows,  for  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana. The  same  is  true  of  many  other 
States  that  are  involved. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  that  it  is  a 
fairer  formula.  I  say  that  a  formula 
which  considers  the  per  capita  income 
and  then  has  a  reverse  ratio,  is  a  far 
fairer  formula  than  that  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  local  governments  and 
those  who  think  they  ought  to  nin  their 
own  business.  That  Is  what  this  formula 
is  based  on. 

I  have  already  expressed  surprise  at 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Utah  in 
proposing  an  amendment  which  includes 
in  it  really  a  rewswd  for  more  expensive 
State  services  and  more  revenues.  If 
there  is  any  Senator  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber who,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  great,  and 
perhaps  an  even  greater,  paragon  in  ad- 
vocating economy  in  Government,  it  is 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Yet  the  for- 
mula he  is  arguing  for  now  is  a  formula 
which  is,  in  effect,  one  that,  In  order  to 
take  fiUl  advantaige  of  it.  it  has  to  be  a 
high  expenditure  State. 

Mr.  LONQ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  has  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  no  time  limitation 
on  this. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  really  wants 
to  get  It  straight  in  his  mind  so  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the 
matter,  about  who  gets  something  out  of 
this  that  Is  not  justified  by  logic,  let  me 
explain  this  to  the  Senator.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  to  put  three  factors  to- 
gether The  tax  eflTort  recommended  by 
the  administration,  the  per  capita  in- 
come, and  the  population,  and  we  multi- 
plied those  three  factors.  That  is  the 
formula  we  agreed  upon.  We  agreed  on 
it  for  the  entire  amount  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds.  It  was  only  after  we 
agreed  on  that  matter,  based  entirely  on 
principle,  without  any  idea  of  expedi- 
ency whatsoever,  that  we  were  then  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  what  we  do 
about  social  services.  If  I  do  say  it,  the 
wealthier  States  had  been  most  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  committee  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Raicorr  > .  It  was  felt  that  in  view  of  the 
f8u;t  that  the  wealthier  States  had  been 
able  to  victimize  this  program  most  effi- 
ciently— California  and  New  York  were 
able  to  get  out  and  load  up  chi  it;  so  were 
Ohio  and  Illinois — they  were  able  to  uti- 


lize it  for  social  service  programs  while 
States  like  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  others 
were  being  told  by  .the  divisional  offices 
in  that  part  of  the  country  that  no  such 
thing  could  be  done. 

Does  the  Senator  know  who  really  got 
the  advantage  of  departing  from  what 
seemed  to  us,  and  those  advising  us  from 
the  administration,  to  be  appropriate, 
logical,  and  based  on  principle?  It  was 
the  urbanized  States.  We  felt  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  wealthier  States 
were  able  to  get  to  the  trough  first,  we 
should  distribute  funds  under  this  bill 
so  as  to  get  the  genie  back  inside  the 
bottle. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
he  is  laboring  under  a  misapprehension. 
Insofar  as  social  services  are  concerned, 
it  is  Irrelevant  and  it  would  not  be  in- 
volved in  this  revenue-sharing  formula. 
Ohio,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  percentagewise, 
did  not  take  very  great  advantage  of  it. 
and  under  this  proposal  I  do  not  think 
the  figures  indicate  that  we  did.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  that  we  did  not 
come  in  as  fast  as  some  of  the  other 
States  did. 

I  go  along  with  the  able  Senator  in 
sajring  that  we  created  this  problem  here 
by  lax  legislation  that  should  be  cor- 
rected, but  It  should  not  be  corrected  to 
the  extent  of  not  getting  a  fair  formula, 
and  a  fair  formula  should  take  into  con- 
sideration per  capita  income. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  made  a  generalized  state- 
ment, but  it  does  apply  to  the  two  larg- 
est States  of  the  Union,  and  it  applies 
to  Illinois. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Two  of  the  largest  States 
in  the  Union  are  not  included  in  the 
bill,  because  they  would  get  no  benefit. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  cut  back  un- 
der the  proposal,  because  of  that  very 
pattern,  but  also  becauBe  it  has  a  very 
high  cost  government.  That  is  their 
choice,  but  we  should  not  give  them  a 
benefit  because  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that,  as  to  the  factor  of  relevance, 
tax  effort  is.  if  not  the  most,  certainly  the 
second  most,  relevant  consideration  that 
should  be  taken  into  account.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  agree  with  that,  and  I  can 
understand  why. 

We  feel  compelled  to  resist  this 
amendment.  I  think  before  we  vote  on 
it,  those  of  us  who  have  had  a  chance  to 
analyze  the  presentation  the  Senator  has 
made  should  make  available  to  the  Sen- 
ate, on  a  State-by-State  basis,  the  bene- 
fits and  a  showing  of  who  would  actually 
benefit  and  who  would  actually  lose  un- 
der the  Senator's  suggestion  if  it  was 
based  on  the  same  amount  of  money  as 
the  Finance  Committee's  bill. 

For  example.  I  know  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  would  be  very  disappoint- 
ed if  they  voted  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment thinking  their  States  would  get 
more  when,  actually  based  on  the  same 
amount  of  money,  their  States  would  get 
less.  This  would  also  apply  to  many  other 
States.  I  know  the  Senator  would  not 
want  any  Senator  to  be  misled  into 
thinking  his  State  would  benefit,  vote  to 
approve  the  Eimendment.  and  then  learn 
that  his  State  would  be  hurt. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  voting  on  this  amend- 
ment, I  might  say,  on  the  basiB  of  the 


information  distributed,  each  Senator 
would  know  exactly  what  his  State  was 
going  to  get,  and  that  would  not  be  true 
of  the  conunlttee  report,  because  it  in- 
cludes social  services,  and  insofar  as  rev- 
enue sharing  is  concerned,  that  is 
irrelevant. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  there  is  any  Senator  who 
does  not  understand  that  there  has  been 
SI  billion  added  to  this  bill  and  also 
whether  his  State  will  be  better  off  un- 
der the  formula  of  the  committee  bill  or 
under  the  formula  of  the  administration 
or  the  formula  of  the  House  bill,  it  is 
not  because  we  have  not  tried  to  make 
the  information  available  to  him. 

For  example,  one  will  see  the  differ- 
ences between  the  administration  bill, 
the  House  bill,  auad  the  Senate  bill,  by 
comparing  the  various  figures.  We  have 
tried  to  inform  every  Senator  who  is 
interested  as  to  what  the  differences 
would  be.  For  example,  when  the  RIW- 
coff  amendment  was  offered,  we  showed 
how  it  would  work  out  if  you  take  the 
same  amount  of  money  and  apply  It  as 
compared  to  a  different  formula. 

We  certainly  woiald  not  want  to  mis- 
lead the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  anyone 
else.  So  I  would  simply  say.  if  the  Sena- 
tor feels  that  the  information  presented 
was  misleading,  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
wEint  to  engage  in  the  same  thing  him- 
self. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  do  not  think  it  Is  mis- 
leading. Under  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  each  State  would  continue 
to  get  the  amount  of  social  service  funds 
now  provided,  but  the  amoimt  under 
revenue  sharing  would  be  exactly  as  set 
out  here. 

Mr.  LONG.  Before  we  change  the 
formula,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  we 
have  prepared  a  chart  that  will  show 
Senators  how  much  money  each  State 
would  get  if  you  look  at  the  same  final 
figure,  in  either  event,  and  that  way, 
the  Senators  can  be  the  best  judges. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  say  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  This  amend- 
ment would  add  to  the  money ;  I  am  not 
making  any  question  about  that.  This 
amendment  would  add  to  the  revenue 
sharing,  but  not  the  social  service  funds, 
which  they  would  get  anyway.  But  it 
would  add  to  the  revenue  sharing  the 
amount  shown  on  the  back  of  this  ex- 
hibit that  has  been  distributed:  The 
amoimt  of  $374  million. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  that  while  it  can  be  con- 
tended that  it  is  irrelevant  to  discuss 
the  extremely  abrupt  rise  in  cost  of 
social  services,  it  is  not  considered  ir- 
relevant by  President  Nixon.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  a  great  hemorrhage  that, 
unless  it  were  stopped,  would  empty  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  observe  that  this  is 
a  terrible  problem  that  should  not  have 
come  up.  and  it  should  be  corrected  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Senate   from   what  a  proper  revenue- 
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sharing  contribution  formula  ought  to 

be. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  cannot  agree  more 
with  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  All  I  can 
say  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  this  $1  billion  put  into 
the  program  was  written  in  there  with 
the  assurance  that  at  the  end  of  either 
January  1  or  July  1,  there  woiild  be  a 
cutoff  on  this  social  services  program. 

One  of  the  States  has  increased  its 
anticipated  expenditures  under  the  so- 
cial services  program  by  42  percent.  I 
happen  to  represent  only  one  of  two 
States  out  of  all  the  50  that  did  not  ex- 
pand its  expenditures  for  sociaJ  serv- 
ices. We  estimated  cutting  back  0.17  per- 
cent on  the  expenditures  for  1973  as 
compared  with  1972.  This  is  a  very  real 
problem,  and  I  think  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  for  having 
worked  out  a  program  for  shutting  off 
this  expenditure  for  social  services 
which  is  absorbing  more  and  more  of 
each  State's  revenue.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  bill  woxild  do. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  100  percent  on  everything 
he  has  said  with  regard  to  the  social 
services  fimds,  but  that  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted.  Abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Then,  since  we  do  agree 
on  that — and  I  am  very  happy  we  £U^ 
reaching  accord — let  me  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio  one  further 
question.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the  for- 
mula that  he  describes,  that  seemingly 
would  give  more  money  to  my  State  of 
Wyoming  than  would  be  received  by  the 
State  of  Wyoming  imder  the  committee 
bill,  is  due  not  to  the  formula,  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  more  money  is  to  be 
distributed? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead 
the   Senator.    Actually,    insofar   as   the 
State  of  Wyoming  is  concerned,  under 
the  committee  bill,  after  taking  away  the 
social  services  distribution  factor — and 
the  Senator  has  indicated  there  is  none 
in  this  case,  although  the  figures  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  some, 
because  the  committee  bill  indicates  a 
distribution  to  Wyoming  with  social  serv- 
ices included  of  $11.5  million,  and  the 
same  bill,  disregarding  that  factor,  shows 
$10.7  million,  so  there  was  an  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease,  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated — but   under   the   amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
get  only  $9.9  million  rather  than  $10.7 
million  as  under  the  committee  bill,  but 
that  would  still  be  in  excess  of  the  $8.5 
million  figure  which  the  State  would  get 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  So.  in  effect,  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  on  a  p>er  capita  basis, 
would  get   more   than   my   amendment 
would  give  it  under  the  committee  bill. 
I  do  not  want  any  misunderstanding  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Well.  I  think.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  we  have  to  be  coocemed  with 
Is  not  how  the  State  of  Wyoming  may  do 
comparing  the  Taf  t  amendment  with  the 
committee  amendment,  but  rather  what 
equitable  formula  will  take  care  of  all 
50  States,  including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  submit  that  that  is  precisely 
what  this  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment does  do. 


In  the  fl*Bt  place,  it  considers  throe 
factors:  The  population  of  the  State  as 
compared  with  the  total  natltmal  popu- 
lation, the  per  capita  Income,  which  is  a 
measure  of  the  ability  to  support  govern- 
mental services  and,  third,  the  total 
tax  effort. 

When  you  take  all  these  three  factors 
together,  what  we  say  to  all  of  the  States 
is  this:   "We  will  consider  your  ability 
to  raise  the  necessary  revenue."  We  do 
that  by  considering  the  per  capita  in- 
come, which  is  a  measure  of  the  ability 
of  people  to  pay  for  governmental  serv- 
ices. Then,  when  we  consider  the  total 
tax  effort,  we  make  a  comparison   of 
what  the  State  actually  does  as  com- 
pared with  what  other  States  are  doing 
to  best  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
government.  On  that  basis,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio,  it  happens  that 
my  State  of  Wyoming  makes  the  great- 
est effort  of  all  the  50  States  in  total  tax 
effort.  It  collects,  through  State,  coimty, 
mimlclpal,    smd    school    district    taxes, 
about    19.85   percent   of   the  total   per 
capita  income  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
You  can  talk  about  all  sorts  of  for- 
mulas, but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  for- 
mula that  was  proposed  by  the  Finance 
Committee  can  be  improved  upon.   It 
measures  the  number  of  people  in  the 
State  as  compared  with  the  total  number 
of  people  in  the  Nation,  and  it  measures 
the  willingness   of   the  people  to  help 
themselves. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  could  come  up 
with  a  formula  that  is  fairer  than  that, 
and  that  is  exactly  why  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  rejected  out  of  hand 
a  proposal  that  would  have  brought  more 
dollars  into  the  State  of  Utah.  He  wanted 
to  come  to  this  fioor  in  support  of  a  bill 
that  would  be  fair  to  all  50  States  and 
would  merit  the  support  of  all  50  States, 
rather  than  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  came 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
big  States  in  the  House  got  together  and 
contrived  a  formula  that  would  be  self- 
serving  to  those  big  States  and  their  met- 
ropolitan areas,  not  because  It  was  fair 
but  because  in  the  House  they  had  the 
power  to  push  it  through. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois 
that  the  reason  that  the  good  people 
from  his  great  State  are  able  to  go  to 
Utah  relatively  more  often  than  the 
Utah  people  can  go  to  Illinois  or  the 
Wyoming  people  can  go  there  is  because 
their  per  capita  income  is  substantially 
greater. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  get  two 
or  three  things  straight  before  I  vote  in 
this  measure. 

As  I  understand,  the  Taft  formula 
would  increase  the  total  cost  of  the  reve- 
nue sharing  program  by  $374  million. 
Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  And  of  this  $374  million, 
approximately  60  percent  would  accrue 
to  the  revenue  of  four  States,  and  a  little 
over  80  percent  to  the  revenue  of  eight 
States. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  amounts  shown  here 
would.  Of  course,  the  Senator  has  to 
start  from  the  base  of  what  the  Finance 
Committee  did  to  the  House  bill  or  to 


the  administration  bill,  or  whatever  base 
the  Senator  wishes  to  start  with.  How 
much  It  gives  to  whom  depends  on  what 
base  we  start  with  that  the  State  was 
entitled  to  in  the  beginning.  We  say  that 
the  number  of  iieople  in  the  State  is  the 
No.  1  factor  that  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Unfortunately,  the  only 
figures  I  have  In  my  hand  are  the  figures 
of  the  Senate  bUl  that  is  before  us  and 
the  Taft  formula,  which  increases  the 
total  amoimt  by  $374  million.  As  I  un- 
derstand these  figures,  60  percent  of  the 
increase  will  accrue  to  four  States. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  increase  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  is  an  increase  over  the 
adjustment  of  the  House  bill  and  over 
the  adjustment  of  other  proposed  bills 
made  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  So  that  all  the  States 
sharing  in  this  revenue  would  also  be 
called  to  pay  taxes  to  cover  the  cost, 
which  amounts  to  about  a  7-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Taft  proposal.  That  means 
that  assuming  that  all  the  States  pay 
taxes  equally  on  a  per  capita  basis — and 
we  know  they  do  not  by  any  means,  but 
we  have  to  assume  it 


Mr.  TAPT.  I  come  from  a  State  which 
pays  far  more  than  the  per  capita  share 
in  taxes.  I  do  not  make  that  assumption 
at  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  assuming  that  Ohio 
pays  7  percent  of  the  increased  cost,  that 
would  reduce  the  gain  to  Ohio.  It  would 
take  off  about  $30  million.  It  would  not 
bring  the  increases  to  so  much  as  the 
table  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  indicates.  But  all  the  States  that 
gain  revenue  will  have  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  cost. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  is  no  question  that 
every  State  would  have  to  pay  a  share  of 
the  cost  on  the  basis  of  its  present  share 
and  the  contribution  of  whatever  the  na- 
tional level  might  be. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  the  States  that  lose 
revenue  will  also  have  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  cost. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  talks  about 
loss  of  distribution.  The  loss  of  distribu- 
tion is  based  on  an  imaginar>'  figure  that 
was  set  up  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  .\IKEN.  But  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting information.  I  have  to  figure  that  all 
States  will  pay  equally  on  the  7  percent. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  share  the  Senator's 
conclusion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that  will  not  hold 
true  for  every  State,  but  that  Is  all  I 
have  to  go  oh.  I  do  not  find  any  figures 
showing  what  the  increase  for  each  State 
would  be.  The  figures  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  show  that  20  States  will  lose  reve- 
nue by  approving  his  formula.  They  will 
all  have  to  pay  increased  taxes  in  some 
degree.  Some  will  pay  more  than  7  per- 
cent and  some  will  pay  less.  I  assume  that 
all  the  States  that  gain  revenue  also  will 
have  to  pay  taxes. 

I  have  just  been  going  over  this,  and 
it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  States  of 
Alaska,  Delaware,  Kansas.  Nebraska, 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island. 
and  West  Virginia,  while  gaining  revenue 
on  paper,  actually  would  lose  revenue  or 
would  come  close  to  losing  revenue  after 
they  paid  their  Increased  share  of  the 
cost. 

I  am  not  a  mathematlcitui.  I  do  not 
have  a  pencil  and  paper  handy.  I  am  do- 
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Ing  this  in  my  head,  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  is  the  Yankee  style.  It  looks  to 
me  as  though  12  States  which  appear  to 
gain  by  the  Senator's  tables  would  actu- 
ally lose  or  come  close  to  losing  if  they 
paid  their  share  of  the  increased  $374 

million.  ^      ,        . 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  is  not 
correct  in  his  figures. 

The  point  was  made  earlier  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  some  five 
States  would  gain  under  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate  today  and  would  not 
gain  if  we  cut  the  total  expenditure  back 
to  $5.3  billion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  more  E>opulous 
wealthy  States  would  not  gain  after  pay- 
ing their  increased  part  of  the  taxes  to 
the  extent  indicated  by  the  increase  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  submitted. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  hope  that  impression  is 
not  given  because  we  are  spending  more 
money.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  rela- 
tion, not  an  established  relationship,  be- 
tween the  share  of  the  national  tax  bur- 
den being  borne  by  the  States  and  any  of 
these  distribution  formulas,  for  that 
matter.  ,  , 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  said  the  average  would 
be  7  percent.  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
and  Texas  might  have  to  pay  10  or  12 
percent  of  the  increased  cost.  I  do  not 
know. 

The  borderline  States  as  well  as  the 
20  States  indicated  as  losers  would  al- 
most certainly  also  lose,  even  though  on 
paper  they  appear  to  gain. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  point  that  under  the  Senator's  for- 
mula he  is  not  distributing  $375  million; 
he  is  distributing  $492  million.  $375  mil- 
lion of  which  he  raises  by  an  increased 
amount  and  $117  million  of  which  he 
raises  by  taking  it  away  from  States  that 
cannot  afford  to  lose  it. 

Mr  TAFT.  It  was  given  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  Senator  is  assuming 
that  those  States  will  not  get  their  fair 
share  of  the  per  capita  distribution,  but 
the-  will,  under  the  amendment.  That  is 
the  minimum  figure  to  which  they  could 

go. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  '  Mr,  T.\ft)  . 

The  ccmmittee  bill  provides  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  on  a  combination  of 
three  .riferia:  Population,  general  tax 
effort,  .ind  inverse  income.  The  pending 
amendment  drops  the  factor  of  general 
tax  effort,  and  allocates  funds  among  the 
States  according  to  population  or  inverse 
income,  whichever  produces  the  greatest 
allocation  to  a  particular  State. 

To  offset  the  harm  done  by  this  for- 
mula to  many  States,  the  pending 
amendment  increases  the  total  funds  dis- 
tributed under  the  bill  by  $374.5  million. 
Nevertheless.  States  with  a  strong  gen- 
eral tax  effort  are  unfairly  prejudiced  by 
this  amendment.  A  major  purpose  of 
revenue  sharing  is  to  reduce  the  growing 
pressure  of  State  and  local  taxation. 
Surely  it  is  unfair  to  ignore-  tax  effort 
in  allocating  revenue-sharing  fimds. 

My    own   State   of    Minnesota   would 
lose  over  $9  million  under  the  Taft  for- 


mula simply  because  ol  its  strong  tax 
effort  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

I  believe  this  is  grossly  unjust.  I  call 
upon  the  Senate  to  reject  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that 

^^  TTil^reESmiNG      OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  4  stnie 
out  all  through  line  13  and  on  line  14,  strike 
out    for  per  capita  Income. — " 

On  page  2  on  line  18,  strike  out  (A)  and 
Insert  (1).  and  strike  out  lines  22  and  23 
and  Insert: 

•■(2)  the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
under  paragraph   (1)   tor  all  the  States," 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President,  this  amend- 
ment simply  seeks  to  diminate  the  dou- 
ble standard  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  view  of  some  of  us  on  the 
Finance  Committee  that  the  States 
should  all  be  judged  on  the  same  basis, 
that  we  should  not  have  one  rxile  for  one 
State  and  another  rule  for  another  State, 
We  felt  that  way  so  strongly  that  we  pro- 
posed that  the  same  formula  we  applied 
for  distribution  among  the  States  would 
also  apply  within  the  States, 

The  Senator  departs  from  that.  He 
gives  the  wealthy  States  the  option  to 
elect  to  be  treated  on  a  population  basis 
and  the  option  to  the  poorer  States  to 
be  treated  on  a  relative  income  basis. 

I  would  propose  to  strike  this  option, 
this    so-called    double    standard.    That 
would  then  leave  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment exactly  the  way  I  suggested  when 
I  first  looked  at  the  House-passed  bill, 
and  that  is  that  we  simply  judge  everj'- 
body  on  the  Hill-Burton  formula,  which 
has  much  precedent  and  which  should 
appeal    to    the   Senate   because    it    has 
passed  the  Senate  before.  In  fact,  the 
Senate    imposed    this    formula    on    the 
House,  and  it  is  in  the  law.  It  is  well 
recognized  in  practice;   and  in  justice, 
eqtuty,  and  fairness,  it  has  been  insisted 
upon  many  times  by  the  Senate  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

As  one  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
managing   this  bill,  I  think  that  when 
confronted  with  a  challenge  by  the  ad- 
ministration  to  apply   a  single,   honor- 
able,   and    consistent    standard    among 
States,  we  ought  to  respond  to  that  in 
the  national  interest,   if   in  conscience 
we  can.  If  we  are  going  to  deviate  from 
the  formula  that  the  administration  rec- 
ommended, we  ought  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  it  with  consistency  and  apply 
it  consistently  and  not  favor  one  group 
over  the  other.  We  ought  not  just  elect 
to  go  on  one  standard  or  the  other,  but 
be  held  to  a  consistent  standard.  So  if 
the  amendment  is  to  become  part  of  this 
bill,  I  would  prefer  that  it  be  one  single 
standard   applied   uniformly   across   the 
board, 

I  would  prefer  to  see  the  committee  s 
formula  agreed  to.  But  if  it  should  not 
be  agreed  to,  I  would  prefer  to  have  a 
straight,  across  the  board  relative  in- 


come formula  because  that,  again.  wouW 
be  consistent.  It  would  not  let  the  people 
choose  to  apply  a  double  standard  among 
the  States.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  or 
the  House  will  agree  to  apply  that  double 
standard  to  the  States  of  this  Union. 
They  will  insist,  for  this  type  of  purpow, 
that  we  be  consistent  and  apply  a  single 
standard. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator   from  Lotiisiana  yield  at  that 

point? 

Mr,  LONG,  I  yield.        ' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  me  say  first  that  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  I  know  that  he  is  concerned  about 
trying  to  do  the  best  job  he  can  in  repre- 
senting the  Buckeye  State.  But  I  cannot 
help  noticing  that  the  total  increase- 
that  is,  when  we  consider  the  money  that 
would  be  added  by  virtue  of  his  amend- 
ment—comes to  $360  mlUion.  If  we  add 
to  that  the  amount  taken  away  from 
other  States,  it  really  comes  to  some- 
thing like  $477  million.  But  I  note  that 
of  the  $360  million  increase,  the  State  of 
Ohio  would  receive  more  than  a  fourth 
of  that  under  the  Senator's  formula. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  at 
that  point,  he  is  correct,  but  the  reason 
is  that  it  depends  on  what  basis  we  begin 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  that  ob- 
servation. I  invite  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  pieces  of  material  we 
have  before  us  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mitee  It  is  entitled  "State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972."  This  is  a 
report  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
on  April  26.  1972.  If  the  Senator  happens 
to  have  a  copy  of  it.  it  will  help  to  looK 
at  page  93. 

U  the  table  on  page  93  compares  each 
State's  total  personal  income  with  the 
general  revenue  collected  from  its  own 
sources  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  It  then 
shows  the  revenue  effort  or.  as  we  some- 
times refer  to  it,  the  total  tax  effort. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
may  not  know  that  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming the  State  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, contributes  in  total  taxes  19.85 
percent  of  the  total  personal  income 
earned  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  are 
No.  1  on  the  list. 

Where  is  Ohio  on  that  list?  Ohio  nap- 
pens  to  be  the  last  on  the  list.  For  the 
year  1969.  Ohio  had  a  total  personal  in- 
come of  $40,145  million. 

How  much  does  it  raise  by  taxing  tms 

revenue?  It  raises  $4,732.5  million  or  11.79 

percent.  „        ^. 

They  do  not  tax  themselves  12  percent 

of  their  total  personal  income. 

As  I  said,  Ohio  is  last  on  the  list,  even 
lower  than  the  District  of  Columbia,  TDt 
District  of   Columbia  makes  a  g«a*» 
tax   effort   than  do  the   people  of  tne 
State  of  Ohio.  The  District  of  Columbia 
taxes  Itself  11.93  percent  of  its  total  per- 
sonal income.  . 
Thus.  I  do  not  blame  my  good  friena 
from  Ohio,  in  trying  to  represent  ws 
State    for    seeking    a    double-barreieQ 
formula.  Ohio  gains  on  the  one  hand  be- 
cause it  has  the  least  tax  effort  of  au 
the  States,  on  the  other  hand.  It  wouiQ 
gain   even   more   under   this   propo««» 
formula. 
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LONG,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 


vrr  President,  if  this  formula  is  adopt-  think  the  Senator  from  "f"°  ^^^^^^^^^  the  fact  that  the  Record  might  not  ade- 

^  T  uiU  tell  vou  who  will  get  both  bar-  know  those  ^^^ts^  May  I  ^y  that  aweast  senators  felt  it  de- 

"^^uSt  iill  be  tie  people  of  the  United  one  of  ^^^oU  compares  operatm^  ^^rable  not  to  start  changing  this  for- 

Lf  ;i   Sat  is  not  fair.  No  one  knows  Wyoming  happens  ^o. '^J^^,^5i'Xt  the  mula  in  the  committee  bill,  I  ask  unam- 

K^^t  ^n  wor?  This  is  an  unprlnted  in  the  State  "^ JJ^io^^I  ^^i^/'^Sl  But  moS  consent  that  there  appear  in  the 

^°^nLent  I  think  we  need  something  Senator  from  O^io  can  name  more,  out  mo                           ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

ii«'£r::r::r:  liiiSFr^':!'^^  ^^^^l^z^-^^^ 

,iro^'Sl^^h^}Jl'^,^)  *!ISV^i^ere  ..e  M.t  on  ..e  Us,  o, 

States,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 


^i°ow  how- lUtirtax  effort  the  people  of 
Se  great  State  of  Ohio  have  made  in 
trj'ing  to  solve  their  own  problems, 

Tn  the  State  of  Wyoming,  we  tax  our- 
selves nearly  20  percent^l9.85  percent^ 
of  our  total  personal  income , 
Mr,  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  HANSEN,  I  yield. 
Mr  TAFT   I  wonder  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished senator  from  Wyoming  could 
g^rus  the  figure  or  the  percentage  of 
the  total  taxes  paid  by  people  in  Wyo- 
minK  that  come  from  severance  taxes? 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  do  not  have  that  nght 
at  the  moment,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish  it, 
Mr,  TAFT.   The   reason  I   asked   the 


bia  in  total  tax  effort.  I  do  not  think  i 
would  come  before  this  body  proposmg 
to  put  $350  million  onto  a  program  and 
then  say,  "We  will  get  more  than  25 
percent  of  that  back  for  the  State  of 

l'  do  not  challenge  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  at  all.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  en- 
titled to  set  up  its  own  tax  system.  That 
is  what  we  have  done  in  Wyoining_ 

I  can  tell  you  something  else,  Mr.  Pies- 
ident.  In  the  State  of  Wyoming  ^^•e  have 
a  great  many  people  working  for  the  oU 
industry  and  we  are  proud  of  that  oil 
industry.  It  does  a  great  deal  for  this 
country.  It  makes  certain,  for  one  thing, 


.uSonts   ha.  ^ve  IS?; VxeH;.  pali     tha't  "we  wiU  all  «main  fre. 
quesuon  lb  tnaL      .w^  TTr,it«i  states,         t  ^m  sriari  that  the  peopl 


I  am  glad  that  the  people  from  the 
"reat  State  of  Ohio  are  operating  some 
of  the  oil  businesses  out  in  Wyoming, 
But  we  have  many  people  who  work  in 
Wvoming  whose  total  income  is  reflected 
in' the  per  capita  income  of  our  State, 
and  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  30b  ob- 
taining that  income.  We  are  No.  1  on  the 
list  m  total  tax  effort.  v,„ff«,. 

Until  the  State  of  Ohio  does  a  better 
job  than  it  is  domg  and  until  it  moves  out 
of  51st  place,  it  certainly  seems  sorne- 
what  ill  advised  to  me  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  say.  "Let  us  adopt 
an  amendment  that  is  not  even  printed 
and  that  we  cannot  figure  out, 

Mr  AIKEN,  Mr,  President,  would  the 
Senator  mind  reading  off  the  first  six  or 
eight  States  which  have  the  highest  per 
capita  rate  of  taxation? 

Mr  HANSEN,  I  would  be  happy  to. 
The  first  six  States  are  Wyoming.  North 
Dakota,  New  Mexico.  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Vermont.  Vermont  Is  sixth. 

Mr  President,  the  point  that  I  have 
made  should  be  seriously  considered 


Sy  people  from  all  over  the  United  States^ 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  Seiiator  is  not 
being  truthful  in  his  representation  here. 
He  is.  But  the  point  is.  as  I  said  ear  ler^ 
each  State  has  its  own  taxes.  Each  State 
has  its  own  tax  Problems. /Hie  principle 
of   revenue   sharing   is   that   the   State 
should  be  able  to  have  that  and  make  its 
ovn  decisions  as  to  what  level  it  wants 
The  State  of  Ohio  now  has  substantlaiij 
a  bigger  tax  effort  involved  within  Its  own 
State.  It  should  not  have  to  decide  how 
to  determine  what  its  tax  structure  will 
be,  or  even  what  its  tax  level  wUl  be,  nor 
under  a  general  national  program  such 
as  this.  That  is  why  the  per  capita  formu- 
la is  important  in  this  situation. 
Mr  HANSEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  have 

printed  in  the  Record  the  figures  the 

Senator  refers  to.  I  do  not  happen  to 

have  them  before  me  now.  I  do  have  a 

bundle  of  material  here,  as  the  present 

Presiding    Officer    of    the    Senate    (Mr. 

FANNIN)    well   knows,    on    the    revenue 

sharing  bill. 
I  wan.  everyone  «  ha,e  the  ^^*-  •^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,^^^  ^,^^  „„  ,.„  .,.„..,.  .0,.  «  ..»..».^. 


by  the  staff  of  the  Jonit  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  showing  how 
States  would  have  gained  or  lost  money 
by  changing  the  formula; 

First,  had  the  Taft  amendment  as  ini- 
tially proposed  been  agreed  to ;  and 

Second,  had  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
Long  amendment  to   the  Taft   amend- 
ment and  then  agreed  to  the  Taft  amend- 
ment as  so  amended,  which  would  have 
limited  the  Taft  amendment  to  one  uni- 
form  formula,   population  weighted  by 
relative  income,  to  be  applied  in  all  States 
of  the  Union,  The  tables  show  the  com- 
parison of  these  two  and  the  committee 
bill   based   upon   the   same    amount   of 
money,  $5,674  billion.  It  is  only  by  making 
a    comparison    based    on    a    constant 
amotmt    of    money    that    one    can    say 
whether  a  Senator  might  have  voted  for 
a  State  to  receive  more  or  less  money 
under  any  given  situation. 

I  point  out  also  that  no  one  can  be 
sure  what  it  would  have  been  had  any 
one  of  these  alternatives  been  agreed  to, 
had  we  wandered  off  in  that  direction, 
because,  had  the  original  Long  amend- 
ment to  the  Taft  amendment  failed.  I 
had  another  amendment  in  mind  which 
would  have  again  required  uniformity, 
but  simply  distributing  the  money  en- 
tirely on  a  population  basis.  And  that 
would  have  distributed  the  money  on  an 
enUrely  different  basis.  The  point  being 
that  there  is  no  way  one  can  determine 
what  the  final  result  would  be  once  we 
started  changing  the  formula  and  ap- 
plying substitute  formulas  to  those  in 
the  bill  which  the  committee  had  recom- 
mended.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 


SMes 


rmance 

Committee 

bill,  scaled  > 

(1) 


Distribution 

based  on 

population  or 

relative 

income' 

(2) 


Difference 
(2)-(l) 

(3) 


States 


Finance 

Committee 

bill,  seated  i 


(1) 


Distribution 

based  on 

populatioa  or 

rotative 

income* 

<2) 


Difterenca 
(2)-(l) 

(3> 


United  Slates,  total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California — — 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia - 

Hawaii ■ 

IdatM) 

Illinois — — 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Pootnot«s  at  end  of  table. 


5, 674. 5 


5, 674. 5 


136.5 

5.9 

59.0 

64,6 

546.1 

64,2 

61.5 

13.8 

15,1 

171.5 

129.1 

24.3 

23.3 

268.5 

122.6 

90.5 

62.1 

102.6 

133.5 

36.5 

101.4 


149.5 
8,0 
47,7 
71.0 
520.5 
57.8 
79,0 
14,8 
19.6 
177.0 
137.3 
20.1 
21.2 
289.9 
135.7 
77,4 
60.4 
104.9 
123.0 
30.7 
102.3 


13,0 

2.1 

-11,3 

6.4 

-25.6 

-6,4 

8,5 

,5 

4.5 

5,5 

8.2 

-4.2 

-2,1 

21.4 

13.1 

-13.1 

-1,7 

2.3 

-10.5 

-5,8 

.9 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

MinaMoti. 


MisiiMippl. 
MisaMri... 


Mebraafct 

Nevada 

New  HampiMn. 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yoi* 

North  Carobna.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessea 

Toms 


153.5 

Z2S.7 

U&( 

lOlt 

IICO 

24.2 

5&4 

12.7 

17. » 

IS2.6 

39.7 

S42.6 

1».2 

23.2 

198.4 

69.9 

66.1 

310.5 

24.7 

95.8 

29.5 

US.  7 

287.5 


148.4 
231.6 
M.t 
91.2 
124.5 


19.6 

1S7.1 

32.9 

475.9 
161.6 

19.6 
277.7 

74.7 

61.5 
307.4 

24.9 
101.2 

23,8 
126.1 
316.4 


-5.1 

S.9 

-1ft.  7 

-15.4 

8.5 

-4.1 

-2.7 

....... 

KS 
-6.8 

-66.7 

2,4 

-3.6 

79.3 

4.8 

-4.6 

-J.1 

.2 

5,4 

-5.7 

10.4 

28.» 
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TABLE  1. -COMPARISON  OF  COMMITTEE  BILL  AND  TAFT  AMENDMENT,  BOTH  AT  JS,674.0(X),000i— Continu«d 


Statu 


Financs 

Committae 

bill.scil*d> 

(I) 


Distribution 

bas«d  on 

population  or 

relative 

income' 

(2) 


Difference 
(2)-(l) 

(3) 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virpma 

Wathinfton. 


36.9 

17. « 

U7.4 

98.8 


31.3 

12.7 

122.4 

91.7 


-5.6 

-4.7 

5.0 

-7.1 


IStatn 


Finance 

Committee 

bill,  scaled' 

0) 


Distribution 

biMd  on 

population  or 

relative 

income' 

(2) 


Oiferwe* 

m-0) 

0) 


West  VirginJi. 

Wiscotsin 

Wyoming 


61.  S 

157.4 

11.4 


59.4 

I1S.0 

9.0 


-2.1 

-42.4 

-2.4 


tjcludes  $1,000,000  at  supplemental  sharint 
'  Scaled  proportionately  to  equal  15,674,000  (XX). 
>  Population  Of  population  weigbted  by  relative  incotne. 


Nott:  Compared  to  the  committee  bill  24  States  gain,  26  lose  and  1  is  unchanged.  Details  may 
not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  COMMITTEE  BILL  AND  TAFT  AMENDMENT  AS  IT  WAS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMENDED  BOTH  AT  $5,674.000,000 ■ 


StatM 


Finance 

Committee 

bill,  scaled' 

(I) 


Distribution 

based  on 

relative 

income' 

(2) 


Difference 
(2)-(l) 

(3) 


United  Statts,  total ^.674.5 

Alabama '^-^ 

AiAika                               ^- " 

Arizona 2"" 

Arliansaa *••* 

California **•• 

Colorado IJ-t 

Connecticut •'•  J 

Oetawire jf-' 

Dutiict  of  Columbia tj- ' 

no  da }n-5 

^'v 'S-i 

Hawaii S-; 

Idaho    ^l 

Illinois  fg-J 

Indiana »*'•• 

«*«»» ,s-i 

Kentucky \^\ 

Louisian* *~-i 

Maine --     ,^l 

Marytand "»•« 

M»ss«chusatts »**5 

Michigan fg-; 

Minnesota |S*? 

Mississippi **•* 

Encludes  $1,000,000,000  of  supplemental  sharing. 
'  Scaled  proportionately  to  equal  $5,674,000,000. 
>  Population  weighted  by  relative  income. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  ^President,  I  do  not 
think  any  of  these  formulas  that  have 
been  suggested  will  improve  on  what  the 
committee  has  done.  I  therefore  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
amendment  does  the  Senator  refer  to? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  refer  to  the  Taft  amend- 
ment which  would  take  my  amendment 
■Kith  it  in  the  event  the  amendment  were 
to  carry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  not  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  know.  However,  can  I 
not  move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frran  Ohio,  and  does  that  not 
take  my  motion  with  it  if  it  is  adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  the  effect;  the  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  basic  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  smd  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
woit) .  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 


160.0 

6.8 

51.0 

76.0 

466.7 

60.1 

65.8 

14.1 

16.5 

186.6 

146.9 

19.3 

22.7 

268.8 

142.3 

82.8 

64.6 

112.2 

131.6 

32.8 

94.2 

141.2 

223.4 

106.0 

97.6 


23.5 

.9 

-8.0 

11.4 

-79.4 

-4.1 

4.3 

.3 

1.4 

15.1 

17.8 

-5.0 

-.6 

.3 

19.7 

-7.7 

2.5 

9.6 

-1.9 

-3.7 

-7.2 

-12.3 

-2.3 

-9.8 

-9.0 


States 


Finance 

Committee 

bill,  scaled' 

(1) 


Distribution 

based  on 

relative 

income' 

(2) 


Difference 
(2)-(l) 

(3) 


Missouri 116.0 

Montgna 24.2 

Nebraska 50.4 

Nevada i^7 

New  Hampshire 17.9 

New  Jersey 152.6 

New  Mexico 38.7 

NewYort< 542.6 

North  Carolina 158.2 

North  Dakota 212 

Ohio...  1814 

Oklahoma 88.9 

Oregon 66.1 

Pennsylvania 310.5 

Rhoda  Island 217 

South  Carolina 8&8 

South  Dakota 29.S 

Tenntssae U5.7 

Texaa. :  287.5 

Utah 38.9 

Vermont 17.4 

Virginia 117.4 

Washington 9L8 

West  Virgima 61.5 

Wisconsin 157.4 

Wyoiaing 11.4 


133.2 

21.5 
51. 0 
11.9 
21.0 

165.0 
35.2 

424.1 

172.9 
21.0 

249.0 
79.9 
65.8 

323.8 
25.5 

108.3 
25.5 

134.9 

338.5 
33.5 
13.6 

131.0 
98.1 
63.6 

123.0 
9.6 


17.2 

-2.7 

.( 

-.1 

3.1 
12.4 
-4.S 
-1U.5 
13.7 
-2.2 

sat 
10.  e 

.3 
13.3 

.1 

12.5 

-4.8 

18.2 

5L0 

-3.4 

-3.1 

13.8 

-.7 

2.1 

-34.4 

-IJ 


Note:  Compared  to  the  committee  bill  27  States  gain  and  24  lose.  Details  may  not  add  to  totals 
due  ^  rounding. 


I 

Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dsikota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  <  Mr.  Pell  i ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughksj  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton >,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  P«arson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatiteld)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thukmond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 


The   result  was  announced — yeas  53. 

nays  24,  as  follows: 

[No.  408  Leg.) 

YEAS— 53 


Allcen 

Edwards 

MetcaU 

AUott 

Ervln 

MUler 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Baker 

GambreU 

Moes 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Qumey 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bible 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

H;uska 

Randolph 

Bucltley 

Humphrey 

Both 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Smith 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Spong 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Javits 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jordan,  N.C. 

Steimls                           ■ 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaha 

Stevenf                           ■ 

Curtis 

Long 

Talmadge                       1 

Dole 

Vfiin«fli.lrl 

Tunney                           1 

Eastland 

McOee 

NAYS— 24 

Young                             ■ 

Allen 

Grlffln 

SchweUer 

Beall 

Hartke 

Scott 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Case 

Matblas 

Symington 

ChUes 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Cook 

Pastore 

Tower 

Cooper 

Percy 

Weicker 

Gravel 

Rlbicoff 
NOT  VOTTNO 

Williams 
—23 

Bellmon 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Brock 

Harris 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Cotton 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Cranston 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McGoTem 

So  Mr.  Long's  motion  t 

X)  lay  Mr.  Tatt's 

amendment 

on  the  table 

was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKTK,  Mr.  Pr« 

»ident,  I  rise  to 
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support  of  H.R.  14370,  the  general  reve- 
nue-sharing legislation  before  this  body. 
I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of 
general  revenue-sharing  legislation.  In 
1969  and  again  last  year,  I  introduced 
general  revenue-sharing  bills  of  my  own. 
Ki  both  of  those  years,  my  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  general 
revenue  sharing. 

Fifteen  months  ago,  when  my  subcom- 
mittee begin  revenue-sharing  hearings, 
the  prospects  of  enacting  this  legislation 
in  this  Congress  appeared  bleak.  I  did  not 
share  that  pessimism  then,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  now  on  the  thresh- 
old of  enacting  a  5-year  program  to 
provide  general  support  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  interim  to 
create  momentum  for  revenue  sharing. 
Most  significantly,  the  record  accumu- 
lated in  hearings  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  imderscored  the  urgent  need  for 
general  revenue-sharing  legislation. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  detail  the 
fiscal  crises  in  our  cities  and  States. 
Mayors  and  Governors  from  across  the 
Nation  have  consistently  detailed  their 
dilemma  of  having  to  run  State  and  local 
governments  without  the  necessary  reve- 
nue. They  have  made  us  all  aware  of  cut- 
backs they  have  been  forced  to  make  In 
essential  public  services. 

The  fiscal  crisis  is  particularly  critical 
In  the  cities  where  mayor  after  mayor 
has  been  forced  to  lay  off  city  workers 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  them. 
The  harsh  reality  is  that  no  matter  how 
hard  they  try.  there  is  no  way  without 
outside  help  that  the  cities  and  States 
can  raise  the  kind  of  money  they  need  to 
meet  the  rising  costs  of  government. 

In  short,  cities  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  line.  UrUess  they  get  help — and  get 
it  fast— city  after  city  in  this  Nation  may 
fan  into  bankruptcy. 

There  are  some  who  would  blame  the 
fiscal  crises  in  our  cities  on  the  inability 
of  urban  governments  to  raise  their  own 
revenue  efiaciently.  There  are  others  who 
would  point  a  finger  at  the  States,  in- 
sisting State  governments  have  too  often 
denied  the  cities  the  power  they  need  to 
raise  adequate  revenues  and  that  the 
States  have  in  too  many  cases  shirked 
their  responsibility  to  provide  cities  with 
financial  help. 

But  now  is  no  time  to  assess  blame.  The 
demise  of  our  great  cities  would  not  be 
just  a  local  or  State  tragedy,  it  would  be 
a  national  tragedy.  That  is  why  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Senate  to  see  that  that 
tragedy  is  averted. 

And  that  is  why  it  is  vital  for  this 
Congress  to  enact  general  revenue-shar- 
ing legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bill  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  version  are  both  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  general  revenue- 
sharing  bUls.  For  that  reason,  I  could 
support  either  if  it  were  enacted  into 
law. 

Last  year,  when  I  introduced  my  own 

bill,  I  said  that   any   revenue   sharing 

legislation   enacted   by   Congress   must 

meet  three  criteria. 

First,  it  must  chaimel  the  most  assist- 


ance to  those  cities  and  counties  which 
need  it  the  moet. 

Second,  it  must  contain  adequate  in- 
centives to  the  States  to  improve  their 
ovm  systems  of  raising  revenue.  For  the 
Congress  to  pass  general  revenue-shar- 
ing legislation  without  these  incentives 
would  be  to  give  the  State  governments 
a  carte  blanche  to  perpetuate  the  inade- 
quate revenue- raising  systems  that  have 
gotten  them  and  local  governments  into 
their  current  fiscal  crises. 

Third,  it  must  not  gut  categorical  grant 
programs. 

To  meet  those  criteria.  I  incorporated 
some  new  features  into  my  revenue-shar- 
ing bill.  First.  I  incorporated  a  need 
factor  in  the  formula  for  distributing 
funds  to  local  governments.  Second,  my 
bill  offered  a  bonus  to  those  States  which 
utilize  the  State  income  tax — a  more  pro- 
gressive mearxs  of  raising  revenue  than 
the  sales  tax  or  the  property  tax  which 
most  States  use  to  raise  revenue.  In  addi- 
tion, my  bill  offered  the  States  the  option 
of  utili2ing  the  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  collect  State  income  taxes 
for  them. 

I  am  pleased  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  incorporate  the  major 
thrusts  of  these  provisions. 

Most  significantly,  the  bill  currently 
before  the  Senate  does  Include  a  need 
factor  in  its  formula  of  distribution  of 
shared  revenues  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. As  a  result,  under  the  Senate 
bill,  the  major  cities  with  the  greatest 
need  would  receive  the  greatest  shares. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  corrects  the 
imbalance  that  existed  imder  the  for- 
mula in  the  administration's  original 
revenue-sharing  bill  that  would  have  re- 
stated in  wealthy  suburbs  receiving  two. 
three,  and  four  times  as  much  revenue- 
sharing  funds  per  capita  as  the  suffering 
central  cities.  I  view  the  inclusion  of  the 
need  factor  in  the  formula  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  States  and  locahties  as  one  ot 
the  most  attractive  features  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Second,  the  bill  before  us  does  include 
a  provision  that  would  allow  the  States 
to  utilize  the  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  collect  State  income  taxes 
for  them.  This  provision  should  serve 
as  an  Inducement  to  the  State  to  make 
better  use  of  the  progressive  State  in- 
come tax. 

While  the  bill  we  are  considering  in 
the  Senate  does  not  include  as  strong 
an  income  tax  Incentive  as  the  House- 
passed  version,  the  formula  for  alloca- 
tions to  the  States  in  the  Senate  bUl 
does  include  the  need  factor,  which  the 
formula  in  the  House  Wll  does  not.  As  a 
result,  my  own  State  of  Maine,  which 
has  a  high-need  factor.  wiU  receive  $34.2 
million  in  the  first  year  under  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee's  version,  as  opposed 
to  $19.9  mlllloQ  under  the  House-passed 
bUl.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  need  factor  in  the  formula 
for  allocating  shared  revenues  to  the 
States. 

Third,  since  this  leglslatlco  is  general 
revenue  sharing  legislation  it  will  not 
undercut  any  ATiwting  categorical  grant 
programs.  Rather  it  will  supplement 
thoae  programs  brprovidtDg  State  and 
local  govemmente  iwMSbAbe  funds  tbey 
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need  to  provide  essential  services  such  as 
providing  police  and  fire  protection  and 
garbage  collection. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  revenue 
sharing  legislation  before  the  Senate  is 
In  itself  no  panacea  for  the  financial  ills 
of  city  and  State  governments.  But,  if 
we  are  ever  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
fiscal  woes  on  the  State  and  locaJ  levels, 
it  is  essential  that  we  in  the  Congress 
begin  inunediately.  Therefore.  I  offer  my 
unqualified  support  for  Senate  passage 
of  HH.  14370. 


PEniMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  S.  3939 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its  re- 
port on  S.  3939,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purix)6es.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bknnitt).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tunney;  laid  before  the  Seiuite  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  26th  annual  report  on  United 
States  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  report  covers  the 
calendar  yeax  1971. 

During  the  period  under  review  there 
were  many  developments  within  the  UN 
framework  of  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  member  states.  Some 
of  these  events  were  favorable;   others 
were  not.  Among  the  former: 
— The   General   Assembly   decided  to 
seat  the  representatives  of  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  and  this  was 
followed  by  corresponding  action  In 
the  Security  CoimcU. 
—TtM  United  Nations  eetaUlahed  a 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  that 
will  finance  a  concerted  worldwide 
action  program  to  assist  monber 
states  in  reducing  both  the  demand 
for   and   the   supply   of   dangerous 
drugs. 
— At  a  plenipotentiary  conference  in 
Vienna  sponsored  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  ConventlOTi  on  PBychotroplc 
Substances  was  adopted,  designed  to 
curb  the  misuse  of  such  gubsUnoes 
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as  the  hallucinogens,  amphetamines, 
barbiturates,  and  tranquilizers. 
—The  28th  General  Assembly  endorsed 
two  treaties,  both  sponsored  by  the 
United  States,  and  expressed  Its  hope 
for  the  widest  possible  adherence  to 
them.  The  first  was  the  Convention 
on  International  LiabUlty  for  Dam- 
age Caused  by  Space  Objects;  the 
second  was  the  Convention  on  the 
Prohibition    of   Development,    Pro- 
duction and  StockpUing  of  Bacterio- 
logical     t  Biological)      and     Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction. 
—In   December   the   United   Nations 
elected    a   new   Secretary   General, 
Ambassador     Kurt     Waldheim     of 
Austria. 
—At   an  international   conference  in 
Montreal  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
a  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of 
Civil  Aviation  was  adopted. 

The  UN  Economic  and  Social  Coim- 

cil  was  strengthened  by  the  As- 
sembly's decision  to  adopt  and 
submit  to  member  states  for  rati- 
fication an  amendment  to  the  Char- 
ter that  wUl  double  the  Coimcll's 
membership  to  54.  thereby  making 
it  a  more  representative  body.  In 
addition  the  Council  created  two  new 
standing  committees,  one  concerned 
with  review  and  appraisal  of  the 
progress  toward  the  goals  of  the 
Second  UN  Development  Decade, 
and  the  other  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  science  and  technology. 

The    United    Nations    created    the 

position  of  Disaster  Belief  Coordi- 
nator within  the  UN  Secretariat  to 
assist  countries  stricken  by  disasters. 
In  addition  to  these  favorable  develop- 
ments there  were  others  that  were  dis- 
appointing. 
—The  Republic  of  China,  a  member 
In  good  standing  for  many  years, 
was  deprived  of  representation  by 
the  same  resolution  that  gave  rep- 
resentation to  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China. 

This  action  was  extremely  regret- 
table and  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  United  States. 

Despite  determined   efforts  by  the 

United  States  and  others,  the  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan  demon- 
strated again  the  severe  limitations 
on  the  organization's  ability  to  carry 
out  its  primary  fimctlon,  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and 
security. 
No  progress  was  made  toward  resolv- 
ing the  differences  among  UN  mem- 
bers on  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  peace-keeping  missions. 

The   General  Assembly's   effort  to 

rationalize  its  organization  and  pro- 
cedures fell  far  short  of  our  hopes. 
—The  United  Nations  made  no  great 
progress  towsu-d  resolving  its  difllcult 
financial  problems. 
During  1971  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment announced  its  intention  to  nego- 
tiate a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  its  UN 
assessment  to  a  level  no  higher  than  25 
percent.  This  decision  is  in  line  with  a 
recommendation  by  the  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  the  25th  Anniversary 


of  the  United  Nations,  chaired  by 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  is 
consonant  with  our  belief  that  an  or- 
ganization of  almost  universal  member- 
ship should  not  be  overly  dependent  upon 
a  single  member  for  its  financial  support. 

This  proposed  reduction  in  our  rate  of 
assessment  does  not  affect  our  voluntary 
contributions  to  various  UN  programs. 
Indeed,  the  Lodge  Commission  recom- 
mended increases  of  at  least  correspond- 
ing size  in  voluntary'  contributions  whose 
size  depends  on  each  nation's  judgment 
of  its  own  interests  and  capabilities. 

These  and  many  other  topics  are 
covered  in  the  report.  I  commend  to  the 
Congress  this  record  of  our  participation 
In  the  United  Nations  during  1971. 

Richard  NtxoN. 
The  White  House,  September  8.  1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing OfBcer  (Mr.  Tttnney)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  svmdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
pointed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  14370)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  for  high- 
priority  expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  income  taxes. 

AMENDMiaJT  HO.    1459 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment.  No.  1459. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  41,  between  lines  15  and  16,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(e)  Indian  Tbibbs.— One-fo\irth  of  1  per- 
cent (0.26  percent)  of  the  amount  available 
for  aUocatlon  among  tbe  SUtea  under  this 
section  shall  be  set  aside  for  allocation  and 
payment  to  Indian  trlbee  and  Alaskan  native 
vlllagea  which  perform  governmental  func- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  division  of  the  funds  among 
such  trlbee  and  villages  which  shaU  gen- 
erally reflect  the  policies  embodied  in  this 
subtitle. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  so  that 
the  Senator  may  be  heard  on  his  amend- 
ment?    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Mansfield.  Jackson,  Burdick,  Harris, 
Humphrey.  Packwood.  Gravel,  Kennedy, 
Moss,  Mondale,  Bible,  Muskie,  Church, 
and  Stevens.  In  addition.  Senator  Hart 
has  asked  to  be  named*  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President.  our'Amendment  would 
provide  that  IncMBai  bribes,  on  Federal 
or  State  reservations,  and  Alaskan  na- 


tive villages  that  perform  governmental 
functions  be  included  in  the  units  of 
government  to  receive  allocations  under 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

Our  amendment  is  a  logical  extension 
of  the  recognition  given  tribal  govern- 
ments since  the  passage  of  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Act,  when  we  acknowledged  the 
tribes  as  quasi -municipal  corporations 
for  purposes  of  participation  in  State, 
local,  and  Federal  level  governmental 
activities. 

We  would  provide  that  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  allocation  be  set  aside  for  alloca- 
tion and  payment  to  Indian  tribes  and 
Alaskan  native  villages  which  perform 
governmental  functions.  One  fourth  of 
1  percent  is  the  ratio  of  Indians  to 
non-Indians.  If  our  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  allocations  would  amount  to 
approximately  $13  million. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in 
1960  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Senator  Mansfuld 
and  I  went  over  to  the  old  Supreme  Court 
chamber  and  appeared  before  Senator 
Douglas,  who  was  conducting  hearings 
on  an  area  redevelopment  bill.  We 
pointed  out  to  him  that  Indians  met 
every  criteria  set  up  in  the  bill,  multiplied 
several  times. 

We  told  of  the  horribly  depressed  eco- 
nomic conditions  on  the  seven  Indian 
reser\'ations  in  the  State,  conditions  that 
were  identical  to  those  found  in  Ap- 
palachia  and  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 
The  committee  reconamended  and  the 
Senate  agreed  that  Indian  tribes  should 
be  included.  The  provision  was  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  that  finally  passed. 

And  in  all  bills  that  have  been  passed 
since  then,  such  as  GEO,  and  Urban  Re- 
newal, the  Indian  tribes  have  been  de- 
clared eUgible  to  participate  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  municipal  corporations. 
The  Indians  need  the  same  help  today. 
According  to  the  1969  report  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, the  Indian  dropout  rate  in  the  Min- 
neapolis public  schools  was  62  Percent; 
in  CaUfomia  it  was  70  percent.  One-third 
of  the  123  Yakima  Indians  in  a  Wash- 
ington school  were  reading  two  to  six 
grades  below  the  median  level.  In  Nome. 
Alaska,  there  was  a  90  percent  dropout 
rate  and  in  an  all  Indian  public  school 
near  Ponca  City,  Okla.  the  rate  reached 
87  percent  at  the  sixth  grade. 

The  direct  effect  on  the  future  of  these 
voung  Indians  is  graphically  illustrated 
by  the  rate  of  Indian  unemployment  and 
bv  their  average  income. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  SuD- 
commiltee  on  Economy  in  Government 
in  its  print,  "Toward  Economic  Develop- 
ment for  Native  American  Communities 
found   that   among   reservation  In°^^ 
the  average  unemployment  rate  i" J^"' 
was  37.3  percent  as  compared  with  ^■i 
for  non-Indians  at  the  time.  Statistics 
compiled  the  year  before  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  showed  that  unemploy- 
ment was  as  high  as  79  percent— Fort 
Berthold    in    North    Dakota— on    some 
reservations. 


It  stands  at  40  percent  today,  nation 

'^We  have  to  remember,  too,  that  much 
ome  employment  on  reservations^  sea- 
Snal.  This  means,  of  course  that  In- 
?Smes  are  lower.  The  report  of  the  Sub- 
^ttee  on  Economy  in  Government 

^e  vast  majority  of  reservation  Indiana 
ue  living  in  poverty. 

In  1964,  the  income  of  reservation  In- 
dians was  only  32  percent  of  tiiat  on  non- 
frSans  $1,800  annually,  as  compared 
Sto  T5.71O  annuaUy,  for  non-Indians, 
to  1970  tiie  average  Indian  per  capita 
income  had  dropped  to  $950  as  ^mpare<i 
to  1970  non-Indian  income  of  $3,900. 

Despite  the  desperate  circumstances 
that  tiie  foregoing  figures  describe,  In- 
San  tribes  are  nevertheless  performing 
jSemmental  functions^  Tliere   is   the 
AETicultural  Extension  Service;  the  In - 
^  Forest  Service:  these  axe  services 
performed  under  contract  with  the  Bu- 
Sm^u  of  Indian  Affah^.  Then  there  are 
iMf  and  order  functions  including  courts 
and  policemen,  tiiere  are  schools-under 
BIA  «)ntract  using  Johnson  O  Malley 
money-and  there  is  welfare  and  there 
are  roads  and  sewer  systems  and  hous- 
ing handled  locally  where  possible. 

Out  of  tribal  funds  the  tnbes  have 
sponsored  Headstart,  Community  Ac- 
tion and  other  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity programs,  they  have  orgMiized 
themselves  and  used  tribal  funds  to 
match  Federal  funds  to  construct  hous- 
ing, sewers,  and  so  forth. 

While  the  non-Indian  populations  en- 
joy appropriations  for  tiie  Agricultural 
krtension  Service  and  for  substantial 
subsidies  to  agriculture  and  at  all  levels 
for  laws  and  courts,  the  Indian  tribes  as 
a  community  have  to  finance  their  pro- 
grams out  of  Federal  appropriations, 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  out 
of  tribunal  funds. 

So  we  have  a  distorted  view  of  how 
much  we  are  spending  at  the  present  time 
on  Indian  people.  Jl  we  added  everythmg 
we  spend  for  non-Indian  government 
services,  including  those  that  are  local 
such  as  poUce  and  fire  protection,  sewer 
and  water  systems,  schools  and  roat^, 
I  think  the  picture  would  change  sub- 
stantially. 

When  we  require  Indian  tribes  to  per- 
form some  of  these  special  functions  that 
they  take  over  from  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  local  governmental  groups,  m 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  welfare 
and  other  special  services  that  the  gov- 
ernmental bodies  perform.  It  seems  to 
me  that  equity   demands   that   Indian 
governments  share  as  do  other  units  of 
government,  in  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 
Mr.  President,  we  know  the  desperate 
conditions  that  prevail  on  Indian  reser- 
vations respecting  employment,  income, 
and  education.  We  know  that  the  tribal 
governments  are  nevertheless  perform- 
ing   vital     government     services.     Our 
amendment  to  the  revenue-sharing  bill 
would  enable  them  better  to  perform 
their  functions  for  high  priority  expen- 
ditures and  place  them  on  an  equitable 
footing  with  non-Indian  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  Senator  Mansfield  has 


already  called  our  attention  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  National  Tribal  Chalrmens 
Association  for  our  amendment.  I  a*K 
unanimous  consent  that  the  endorsement 
of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 

my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

National  Congriss  of  America  Indl^ns, 

August  4,  1972. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Mitcalf:  We  wish  to  taJte 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you.  once  again 
for  vouTlntereet  in  Indian  people  aiid  for 
vour'  attempw  to  secure  a  fair  shake  for  our 
people  in  various  bUls  which  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  congress.  In  particular,  we 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  a^d 
Senators  Mansfield.  JacSison.  Burdick,  Harris. 
Humphrey,  Gravel  and  Kenjoedy  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Amendment  No.  1459  to  HJi 
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If  the  revenue  sharing  legislation  becomes 
law  It  Is  of  extreme  importance  that  Indian 
trlbiss  be  mcludsd  In  the  concept  If  the  prom- 
ise of  "Self-determination  without  Ter- 
mination" is  to  have  real  meaning. 

We  have  corresponded  wnth  each  of  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  asking  them  to  support  the  adoption 
of  your  amendment  and  to  support  its  pas- 
sage in  the  final  bill. 
Again,  thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ljeo  W.  Vocd, 
Executive  Director. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.    METCALF.    I    am    dehghted    to 

^  Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
tiuestion  of  my  friend.  This  applies  to 
Indian  tribes,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr  METCALF.  This  applies  to  every 
Indian  group  that  exercises  a  government 

function.  ^^^„„ 

Mr    GOLDWATER.  I  v?as  wondering 
if  the  measure  might  be  more  easUy  ap- 
pUed  if  we  confined  it  to  reservations  that 
come  under  the  supervision,  control,  or 
observation  of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  tribes  range  in  numbers  from  less 
than  20  to  150,000.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  all  of  our  Indians  belong  to  the  Navaho 
Tribe  that  lives  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah.  Many  tribes  are  so  small  that 
they  have  no  government,  and  govCTn- 
ment  would  be  difficult  to  achieve,  "nie 
moneys  that  would  come  to  them  under 
the  Senator's  amendment  I  do  not  believe 
would  do  the  good  the  Senator  feels  it 

would.  . 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Senator 
changed  the  word  "tribes"  to  "reserva- 
tions," the  measure  would  be  more 
readilj-  accepted  by  Uiose  of  us  who  have 
lived  with  tills  problem  all  our  lives 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  METCALF.  May  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  who  has  a  similar 

problem?  , , 

Mr  TUNNEY.  It  Is  a  similar  problem, 
but  I  take  ahnost  exacUy  the  opposite 
tack  from  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
was  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
add  after  the  word  "tribes"  a  conuna 
followed  by  "bands,  groups,  pueblos,  and 
communities."  The  reason  for  that  is  that 


in  California,  and  I  am  sure  In  other 
States  as  well,  we  have  a  unique  problem. 
In  the  IBSO's.  the  Indians  in  California 
were  promised  by  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment  reservation  lands.  Many  mdlana 
moved  from  the  place  of  their  habitation 
in  reUance  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's promise  of  landed  areas  wMdi 
they  expected  would  be  reservations.  The 
Government  never  gave  them  reservation 
lands  except  in  certain  few  instances  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 
But  the  great  majority  of  our  California 
Indians  were  not  given  reservation  land. 
We  now  have  approximately  6,000  In- 
dians In  California  living  in  rancherias 
and  reseri-ations  at  least  and  25,000  non- 
urban  Indians  not  living  on  rancherias 
and  reservations.  There  are  approximate- 
ly 9,000  urban  native  California  Indians 
living  in  California  today,  and  clearly  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, as  amended  by  my  amendment, 
would  not  apply  to  them. 

With  respect  to  those  Indians  who  Uve 
in  bands,  groups,  pueblos,  and  communi- 
ties and  perform  governmental  services, 
and  live  on  rancherias.  or  otherwise,  it 
seems  onU'  fair  that  they  should  be  able 
to  participate  in  this  revenue-sharing  biU. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  problem  in  CaU- 
fomia, and  I  am  not  very  proud  of  the 
way  our  Government  has  acted  in  that 
case,  n  we  made  the  wording  "Indian 
tribes,"  I  do  not  think  it  wx)uld  take  care 
of  the  situation.  However,  if  we  made  it 
"reservation,"  which  I  strongly  recom- 
mend then  I  think  some  language  along 
the  Unes  the  Senator  from  California 
suggests,  relating  "reservations"  to  these 
people  who  have  been  terminated,  would 
be  in  order.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
extremely  difficult  to  even  allocate  money 
among  the  hundreds  of  tribes  thatwe 
have   all  of  whom  have  different  psrob- 
lems  and  are  located  all  the  way  from 
the  north  of  Alaska  to  the  tip  of  Florida. 
Each  one  of  these  tribes  has  a  different 
problem,  but  if  they  have  no  government 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  it  is  going  to  be 
allocated. 

I  think  aOl  resen'ations — I  do  not  know 
of  any  that  does  not — have  governments. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  idea,  but  I  am 
worried  about  the  hundreds  of  tribes 
that  have  no  governments  that  are  more 
or  less  familj-  affairs.  How  are  we  going 
to  handle  the  allocation  of  those  funds 
and  feel  that  the  good  that  could  come 
from  them  wiU  come?  That  is  what  puz- 
zles the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  by  saying  that  is 
why  we  wrote  into  the  measure  those 
Indian  groups  that  are  exercising  gov- 
ernmental functions.  There  are  urban 
Indians,  and  may  of  them  Uve  in  Los 
Angeles,   Seattie.   MinneapoUs.   and  all 
over  the  Nation,  who  are  members  of 
tribes,  but  they  do  not  participate  in  or 
exercise    governmental    functions.    But 
there  are  Indians  under  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Act,   and  there  are  bands  of 
Indians  with  responslbiUty  over  seweie 
and  other  services,  law  and  °^^-J^^j^' 
taining  Indian  courts,  and  tho^e-Txaplt 
exercise  the  same  functions  ttat  the  mu- 
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mcipality  nearest  them  exercises  for  the 
non-Indian  population.  That  is  why  we 
have  said,  not  reservations,  but  those 
groups  that  are  governmental  in  fact  as 

well  as  in  law.       

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  il 
the  Senator  will  continue  to  emphasize 
that  language,  so  that  when  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  deals  with  this  meas- 
ure as  they  do  with  everything  else — to 
the"  detriment  of  the  Indians.  I  might 
say— there  will  be  no  question  about  it, 
then  I  think  he  will  be  performing  a  good 
service. 

I  understand  that  language,  and  I 
think  it  is  exacUy  the  kind  of  language 
we  should  emphasize  if  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  this  money  goes  to  those  groups, 
tribes,  and  bands  performing  a  govern- 
mental function. 

I  want  to  make  this  perfectly  clear  be- 
cause frankly,  the  BIA.  like  all  Govern- 
ment agencies,  rather  scares  me  as  to 
what  they  wUl  do  with  this  weU-inten- 
tioned  piece  of  legislation  after  they  get 
their  hands  on  it. 

Mr  METCALF.  I  certainly  concur.  I 
want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
persons  who  get  the  benefits  of  this  bill 
are  those  who  perform  the  same  func- 
tions that  States  and  munlclpallUes  are 
fUling  They  have  courts,  they  have  wa- 
ter and  sewage  systems,  they  have 
schools  to  support,  they  have  jails,  and 
they  have  all  the  problems  of  other  units 
of  government.  This  is  not  a  bUl  for  the 
relief  of  Individual  Indians:  it  is  a  biU  to 
recognize  our  responsibUity  to  those  In- 
dian tribes  which  do  some  of  those  jobs 
the  adjacent  communities  are  doing. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  METCAU.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  obvioiisly 
we  do  not,  in  my  State,  have  any  of  the 
problems  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 
The  thing  that  bothers  me,  and  I  wish 
someone  would  try  to  explain  it,  is  that 
everything  else  in  this  book— the  State, 
the  county,  the  city— has  a  boundary. 
It  is  a  specific  unit  of  government  es- 
tablished statutorily,  under  the  respec- 
tive sovereignty  of  the  States,  according 
to  the  sUtutory  law  of  the  respective 
States  that  established  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  county  or  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  city.  So  we  know  that  there  Is  a 
specific  legal  entity  that  is  established 
and  created. 

The  thing  I  am  puzzled  about,  and 
would  hope  that  some  language  could 
be  gotten  together  on— I  must  say.  in  my 
own  mind,  that  If  In  fact  there  is  a  unit 
of  government  that  is  run  by  an  Indian 
tribe,  that  has  a  school  system  or  a  sani- 
tary sewer  problem,  or  a  health  depart- 
ment, it  has  got  to  be  an  established 
form  of  government  under  the  respective 
laws  of  the  State  or  those  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  territorial 
jurisdiction. 

I  wonder  whether,  somehow  or  other, 
this  can  be  defined  that  way.  I  am  wor- 
ried about  this  kind  of  fluid  thing,  that 
could  encompass  several  counties,  or 
could  encompass  territories  in,  let  us 
say,  two  different  States.  That  is  what 
bothers  me  about  this.  If  there  is  some 
way  that  it  reaUy  could  be  defined,  I 
think  it  would   be  better,  because,   as 


I  said  just  a  minute  ago,  every thmg  else 
that  is  in  this  bill  is  specific  to  either 
a  legal  or  statutorily  created  unit  of 
government. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  something  can 
be  found.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
why  I  thought  the  word  "reservation" 
might  be  appropriate,  but  I  now  find  it 
is  not.  because  that  is  a  specifically  de- 
fined territory'.  A  metes  and  bounds  de- 
scription could  be  established.  It  is  cre- 
ated as  a  separate  unit  of  government. 

I  merely  present  this  as  a  question. 
Can  it  be  done  that  way?  Can  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Montana.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Arizona  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  language,  so  that  we  will  not 
have  some  kind  of  a  fluid  form  of  gov- 
ernment within  revenue  sharing  that  is 
going  to  take  a  percentage  of  revenue, 
so  that  conceivably  we  could  get  into  an 
argument,     on    the    Arizona-California 
border,  where  some  from  one  State  goes 
to  it  and  some  from  another  State  goes 
to  it.  so  that  we  could  get  ourselves  into 
a  serious  extraterritorial  argument? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  respond,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  because  he  has  raised  ques- 
tions which  troubled  the  committee.  The 
committee  had  great  sympathy  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, but  it  was  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  it  coxold  be  applied. 

Further  to  emphasize  the  great  prob- 
lem that  will  accrue  to  the  Secretary  who 
will  be  administering  this  fimd  is  the 
language  which  states  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  "prescribe  regulations  for  the 
division  of  the  funds  among  such  tribes 
and  villages  which  shall  generally  reflect 
the  policies  embodied  in  this  subtitle." 

I  imderstand  from  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  this  would  be  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  But  if  it  i«  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  is  it  reaUy  carrying  through  with 
the  Intent  of  this  revenue  sharing  legis- 
lation? Because,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  has  set  out,  they  may  have 
problems  as  far  as  sewage  is  concerned 
and  they  may  have  problems  as  far  as 
water  systems  are  concerned.  How  do 
they  work  that  out  on  a  per  capita  basis? 
I  would  like  to  pose  that  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  while  perhaps  it  is  a  little 
bit  easier  to  say  that  here  is  the  geo- 
graphical boundary  of  a  county  or  a  mu- 
nicipality or  a  city,  these  are  groups  of 
American  Indians  who  are  organized 
under  FWeral  statutes,  and  are  exercis- 
ing governmental  functions.  These  are 
groups  of  people.  Sometimes  they  are  on 
a  reservation.  As  far  as  the  Indians  in 
California  are  concerned,  they  are  not  on 
a  reservation,  but  they  perform  certain 
governmental  activity. 

We  have  recognized  them  under  urban 
renewal,  under  Headstart.  and  under 
Upward  Boimd.  and  we  have  been  able 
to  administer  those  programs.  When  they 
come  in  and  say,  "Look,  we  are  the  same 
as  any  other  municipal  corporation,  and 
we  want  a  housing  project,"  we  give  them 


a  housing  project.  When  they  say.  "We 
want  to  have  a  commimity  action  pro- 
gram," we  give  them  that. 

An  Indian  tribe  is  a  little  more  fluid 
than,  say,  a  certain  specific  county,  but 
it  is  ascertainable  that  these  Indlane. 
who  are  organized  under  Federal  statutes 
and  participate  in  organizations — we  can 
find  out  what  they  are  doing.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  had  to  go  into  an 
Indian  court,  he  would  know  full  well 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was, 
because  it  is  defined,  and  they  do  do  the 
things  that  the  nearby  municipalities  do. 
They  have  jails,  they  have  courts,  they 
have  law  enforcement  officers,  they  have 
schools — they  have  all  the  things  that 
governmental  units  with  definite  boun- 
daries have. 

Mr.   COOK.   Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  mentioned 
that  they  have  jails,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  schools.  Is  there  a  territorial 
basis  by  which  they  can  derive  income 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  those 
facilities? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No;  and  that  is  what 
is  wrong  with  the  way  we  are  treating 
the  American  Indian  today.  That  is 
something  I  am  trying  to  cure  by  this 
legislation.  They  are  being  required  to 
support  many  of  these  organizations  out 
of  private  income — rental  of  private 
property,  sale  of  private  cattle.  Income  on 
natural  resources  such  as  coal  and  oil, 
and  so  forth — that,  if  It  were  a  non- 
Indian  population,  would  be  distributed 
among  the  owners  of  a  corporation.  They 
do  not  have  any  tax  base,  and  in  order  to 
participate  in  community  action  program 
benefits,  they  have  to  dlwy  up  some  of 
the  money  they  get  from  Indian  claims 
to  make  up  their  matching  funds. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pletely  concur   with   what   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  has  said. 
I  should  like  to  reiterate  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  the  problem  we  have 
in  Csdifomia.  as  an  example,  is  that  we 
have  only  6,000  of  our  45.000  native  Cali- 
fornia Indians  living  on  rancheros  or 
reservations.  Actually,  we  probably  have 
many  more  than  45,000  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia. Recent  hearings  held  there  indi- 
cate there  are  at  least  90.000. 

Mr.   COOK.  Mr.  President,   vrtll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  Those  who  live  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  eu-e  citizens 
of  those  communities. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  And  they  will  be  treated 
as  such,  as  they  should  be. 

We  are  not  talking  about  them.  We 
are  talking  about  the  rural  Indiana  who 
exercise  governmental  functions.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  and  imderltne  the 
phrase  "governmental  ftmctlons." 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatir)  made  the 
point  very  clearly  that  he  feels  that  the 
people  to  be  stfTected  should  be  perform- 
ing a  governmental  function  In  order  to 
get  any  money,  and  I  feel  the  same  way. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  handing  out 


Uiis  money  on  a  per  caplU  basis  to  in- 
dividual Indians.  We   are  not  talking 
about  that.  We  are  talking  about  giving 
It  to  a  band  or  a  tribe  or  a  group  of  In- 
dians that  is  legally  distinguishable  and 
which  has  dealt  with  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  the  past  as  a  legal  entity. 
If    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Montana  would  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment  to  this 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  vrill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  line  4  of  the  flrst  page  of  the  amend- 
meat,  immediately  after  the  word  ■tribes", 
insert  a  comma  and  the  foUowtng:  "bands. 
groups,  pueblos,  communities,".  On  line  2 
of  the  second  page  of  the  amendment,  Im- 
medlatelv  after  the  word  "tribe".  Insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "bands,  groups, 
pueblos,    communities.". 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  accept  that  amendment, 
provided  the  record  shows  and  it  is 
clearly  understood  today  that  these 
tribes,  bands,  and  other  units  have  to  be 
performing  a  governmental  fimction. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Just  as  the  Indians  on 
a  reservation  have  to  be.  I  think  we 
should  accept  the  Indians  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  wants  to  have 
included. 

We  should  make  it  clear  that  we  want 
those  Indians  included  in  this,  but  again 
let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  be  doing  something  that  is  analogous 
to  the  govemmentsd  function  of  adjacent 
communities. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Absolutely.  It  is  on  that 
basis  that  I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  followed  the  dis- 
cussion with  interest,  because  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  Emiendment.  It  applies,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  Indian  tribes  in  Maine. 
I  am  disturbed  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Senator  from  California 
of  his  amendment.  I  believe  it  was  sug- 
gested in  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from   Kentucky    that   this    amendment 
would  apply  only  to  Indian  tribes  that 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 
Mr.  METCALF.  No. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  that  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  amendment.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  it.  because  the  two  tribes  In 
Maine  that  are  involved  have  never  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Biu'eau  of  Indian 
Affairs  as  a  trust  responsibility.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  have  had  difficulty  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  over  the  yesu^  in  getting  the 
advantage  of  programs  identified  by  Con- 
gress as  intended  to  benefit  Indian  tribes 
on  Indian  reservations.  I  would  like  it  to 
be    explicitly    clear — ^to    coin    another 
phrase — ^that  the  amendment  Is  designed 
to  cover  such  conmnmlties  of  Indians  as 
well  as  those  that  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  Is  no  question 
that  my  amendment  is  intended  to  do 


just  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  suggests.  It  Is  not  circumscribed 
to  just  those  Indians  that  have  a  legal 
identity  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  I  did  not  intend  to  convey 
that  impression.  I  was  saying  that  some 
of  the  nonreservation  bands  in  California 
who  are  exercising  goverrmiental  func- 
tions have  been  recognized  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  But  I  was  not  attempt- 
ing to  circumscribe  the  group  of  Indians 
to  be  covered  just  to  those  who  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Under  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  Indian  tribes  in  Maine,  Irre- 
spective of  whether  they  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
if  they  are  performing  governmental 
functions,  would  be  Included. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  was  certain  that  that 
was  the  Senator's  Intention. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  objected  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water) — that  it  would  be  easier  just  to 
say  that  we  will  apply  this  to  Indian 
reservations.  But  there  are  areas  and 
there  are  groups  and  there  are  bands 
and  there  are  tribes  that  do  not  come 
imder  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which 
do  exercise  some  of  these  governmental 
functions  that  we  are  trjdng  to  assist  the 
cities  and  the  towns  in  carrying  out;  and 
we  should  assist  the  Indians  who  are 
exercising  analogous  functions. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  that  ex- 
planation. It  was  my  understanding,  con- 
sistent with  my  understanding  of  the 
thrust  of  the  original  amendment,  and 
now  I  am  reassured  by  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  accept  the  explanation,  and 
I  appreciate  the  reassurance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  mil  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  >ield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  support  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  if  we  can  have  a  clari- 
fication as  to  exactly  how  it  would  be 
applied. 

As  I  understand  the  amendmait  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  it  would  have 
to  be  a  governmental  organizaticai.  In 
other  words,  they  would  be  functioning 
the  same  as  a  municipality.  Is  that  the 
understanding  we  now  have?  They  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  a  munici- 
pality. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  will  give  an  example, 
although  it  may  not  cover  every  aspect. 
The  Flathead  Tribe,  which  exercises  law 
and  order  and  performs  sewage  services, 
and  so  forth,  will  apply  for  its  per  capita 
share  of  this  $13  million,  and  the  amount 
will  be  allocated  to  it  for  these  purposes 
under  the  same  provisions  that  we  have 
revenue  sharing  for  everybody  else. 

Some  of  Senator  Tunnby's  bands  and 
tribes  are  also  definitely  ascertainable, 
and  whether  they  are  under  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  or  not,  we  can  deter- 
mine what  they  are,  and  they  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  per  capita  distribution. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  stated  earlier  that, 
under  this  provision,  the  same  regula- 
tions would  apply  that  apply  on  other 
Federal  grants  that  are  now  being  given 
to  these  goverrunental  entitles.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct.  I  want 
these  Indian  groups  treated  exactly  the 
same  as  other  governmental  units. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  So  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  would  apply  in  this  regard  aa 
now  apply  to  municipalities. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  assume  the  same 
rules  for  distribution,  and  so  forth, 
would  apply.  They  would  have  to  make 
application  in  the  same  order. 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.    BENNETT.    One    situatiMi    here 
puzzles  me,   and  perhaps  by  trying  to 
suggest  an  example  I  can  illustrate  the 
problem  as  I  see  it. 

Let  us  say  that  in  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  there  is  a  commimity  or  pueblo 
of  a  thousand  Indians.  That  is  possible, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  cannot  visualize  that 
many  "reds"  in  Orange  County. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  back  away  from 
that  one. 

Here  is  this  community  or  pueblo.  Un- 
der the  bill,  money  is  allocated  to  Orange 
County,  and  then  it  is  divided  among  the 
various  organized  localities  inside  the 
county.  Under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  would  Orange 
County  get  all  its  money,  because  the 
Indians  are  coimted  as  population,  and 
then  would  the  Indians  get  that  much 
money  on  top  of  it.  or  would  the  Orange 
County  allocation  cover  the  Indians  in 
Orange  County? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  hate  to  have 
the  Senator  and  others  try  to  determine 
that  we  would  deduct  from  regxilarly 
established  county  officers  and  municipal 
areas  the  amount  that  we  allocated  here 
to  the  Indians. 

There  are  various  problems,  as  the 
Senator  from  Utah  knows,  which  are 
very  much  involved  in  a  substantial 
group  of  Indians  in  any  specific  coimty. 
For  example,  up  in  Glacier  County, 
Mont.,  the  Blackfeet  Indians  probably 
own  half  the  land,  all  of  which  is  tax- 
exempt.  They  would  get  a  payment  under 
this  allocation.  I  vrould  not  want  to  say 
that  Glacier  County  or  the  City  of  Cut 
Bank,  to  use  a  specific  example,  would  be 
deprived  of  some  of  its  allocation  just 
because  the  Indians  were  given  special 
treatment.  We  are  talking  about  $13  mil- 
lion, one-quarter  of  1  percent.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  bother  about 
what  would  happen  in  a  handful  of  coun- 
ties or  municipalities. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  What  the  Senator  Is 
saying,  then,  is  because  half  of  Glacier 
County  belongs  to  the  Indians — I  do  not 
know  what  the  population  of  Glacier 
County  is,  but  let  us  say  it  is  half  Indian 
for  the  sake  of  argument — then  Olader 
Coxmty  will  get  two  such  allocations,  one 
as  if  the  Indians  were  white,  and  then 
the  Indian  allocation  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  I  feel  that  there 
are  so  few  Indians  in  America  and  the 
special  problems  that  they  have  raised  so 
far  as  welfare  is  concerned,  and  the  prob- 
lems they  have  taken  on.  so  far  as  law 
and  order  is  concerned,  warrant  that  dif- 
ferentiation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  are  no  white 
people  in  the  United  States  who  will  have 
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the  benefit  of— what  is  it?— $13  miUlon 
appropriated?  „     .      . 

Mr.  METCALP.  No.  Let  us  talk  about 
that.  We  have  an  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Some  of  the 
money  is  appropriated  for  Indian  for- 
estry some  for  Indian  education,  and 
seme  for  Indian  welfare  and  aU  of  those 
things.  If  we  count  up  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  non-Indians,  it  would  be 
several  hundred  million  dollars.  But  we 
do  not  include  that.  We  do  not  say.  for 
the  people  who  live  in  Cut  Bank  in  Gla- 
cier County,  that  we  appropriate  money 
so  that  they  can  have  a  national  forest. 
That  is  part  of  the  agricultural  program. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  But  that  is  not  the 
problem  here.  Senator.  ,  ^,  ,  _^  .. 

Mr  METCALP.  Let  us  not  distort  the 
issue  by  saying  that  we  are  appropriat- 
ing all  this  money  for  the  Indians,  be- 
cause we  are  not  appropriating  it  for 
the  Indians.  We  are  doing  for  them  a 
special  Job  that  we  are  doing  for  other 
people  by  ordinary  appropriations. 

Mr  BENNETT.  The  effect,  of  course, 
with  Glacier  County  and  the  theoretical 
flgure  we  used  as  an  example,  will  be 
that  the  white  people  in  Glacier  County 
will  get  twice  as  much  money  as  tne 
white  people  in  any  other  county  be- 
cause of  the  Indians  that  live  in  that 
county.  That  is  a  problem  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face,  because  we  have  a 
county  in  my  State  with  a  heavy  Indian 
population- 
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Mr.  METCALF.  And  very  heavily  In- 
dian land  owned.  ^  *,  „ 

Mr  BENNETT.  No.  On  a  reservation. 

Mr'.  METCALF.  It  is  trust  land.  It  does 
not  pay  taxes.  . 

Mr  BENNETT.  But  in  determming  the 
amount  of  revenue-sharing  funds  pro- 
vided   it  is  population  that  counts  in 
figuring  the  population  in  the  county  and 
the  per  capita  Income  and  everythhig 
else    and  then,  in  addition,  on  a  popula- 
tion of  Indians  basis,  the  Indians  will  get 
an  aUowance.  As  the  chairman  has  just 
whispered  in  my  ear.  If  they  get  only 
what   they   are  entlUed  to  under  this 
amendment,  then  we  have  fixed  it  so 
that  the  whites  in  the  county  will  get 
twice  as  much  money  as  the  whites  in  any 
other  county  because  of  the  presence  of 
the  Indians  in  that  county.  Because  they 
aet  large  revenue-sharing  funds  as  a  re- 
sult  of    getting   credit  for   the   Indian 
population  in  California,  they  will  have 
no  problem  providing  any  money  for  the 

Indians. 

I  think  this  Is  a  problem  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Indians,  perhaps  the 
small  groups  in  California,  living  off  res- 
ervations, and  also  a  real  problem  for 
some  areas  where  the  reservation  makes 
up  part  of  the  county.  There  is  a  white 
population  and  there  is  an  Indian  popu- 
lation I  do  not  think  it  was  the  Senator's 
intention  to  set  up  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  how  to 
solve  it.  but  the  Ricord  should  show  that 
the  problem  is  there.  I  hope  that  we  can 
solve  It  in  conference,  if  we  cannot  do 
it  here.  Otherwise,  while  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  help  the  Indians,  all  this 
would  mean  Is,  whether  they  would  be 
treated  as  ordinary  citizens  or  not.  it 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  whites  to 
have  that  much  more  money. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  PreBident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  assumed  that 
in  all  probability,  without  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, Indians  who  perform  a  govem- 
m«ital  function  would  not  receive  any 
allocation  from  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  If  they  are  citizens 
of  the  coimty  and  have  a  governmental 
unit  and  serve  the  governmental  function 
under  the  bill,  they  would  be  treated  as 
ordinary  citizens. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  but  it  is  my  Im- 
pression that  they  would  not  receive  the 
specific  money  for  the  running  of  their 
own  governmental  structure. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Oh,  yes.  If  they  are 
operating  as  a  local  government  inside 
the  county,  they  would  receive  money 
from  the  county  just  like  a  neighboring 
community  would  receive  money  from 
the  coimty. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  the  county  govern- 
ment wanted  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  It  is  not  left  to  the 
county  government  but  is  structured  into 
the  formula. 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  It  does.  An  Indian 
road  is  an  Indian  road,  not  a  county 
road.  An  Indian  school  is  an  Indian 
school,  not  a  county  school.  An  Indian 
court  is  an  Indian  court,  not  a  county 
court.  The  county  does  not  contribute 
money  to  that  Indian  court,  the  Indian 
school,  the  Indian  road,  or  the  Indian 
scwcr. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  iMr.  Tunney)  about 
one  of  the  bands  he  talks  about,  the  few 
hundred  Indians  living  in  a  community, 
does  the  county  police  power  stop  at  the 
end  of  their  community,  or  do  they  get 
protection  from  the  county? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes:  the  coxmties  pro- 
vide police  protection  In  many  respects, 
but  the  affected  Indian  communities 
must  provide  their  own  law-enforcement 
mechanism  in  matters  over  which  they 
have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Are  they  tried  in  the 
county  courts?  ^    ^  ^ 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  but  the  affected 
Indian  communities  have  residual  judi- 
cial power,  such  as  over  hunting  and 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  county  build 
the  road  through  their  community? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  some  instances,  the 
roads  are  built  by  the  county  and  the 
local  governments,  but  only  with  per- 
mission given  by  the  affected  Indians 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
many  cases,  the  roads  are  buUt  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  But  the  bands 
do  exercise  governmental  functions. 
They  are  recognized  by  HUD  for  pur- 
poses of  housing  projects.  They  are  rec- 
ognized by  HEW  for  purposes  of  medical 
grants.  ,     , 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  are  recognized 
as  a  commimlty  as  the  non-Indian  com- 
munity is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes:  that  is  correct,  but 
not  as  a  part  of  the  county  government. 
They  are  recognized  as  a  separate  body. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  bill  recognizes  the 
difference  between  the  county  govern- 


ment and  the  government  of  an  indi- 
vidual local  conmaxmlty.  The  allocatioM 
are  made  to  the  individual  commimitles, 
which  the  county  carmot  control.  It 
would  be  the  same  thing  with  an  Indi*n 
village  if  It  were  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wonder  whether  there 
exists  any  legislative  history  during  the 
hearings  or  in  the  committee  report 
which  would  indicate  that  the  Indians 
would  be  treated  as  a  separate  govern- 
mental entity.  I  thought  that  was  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana <Mr.  METCALF)  to  take  care  of  a 
unique  situation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  unique  on  the 
reservation,  but  the  Indians  the  Senator 
has  described,  who  are  given  all  the  privi- 
leges and  benefits  of  non-Indian  citizens 
in  that  county,  are  included  in  the  com- 
munity ard,  under  this  bill,  would  be 
given  their  share  of  the  funds  as  commu- 
nities whether  non-Indian  or  Indian.  We 
are  in  danger  of  doubling  up  on  Indians 
that  live  in  communities  off  the  reserva- 
tions. I  think  we  should  be  very  careful 
about  that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Unless  there  is  some  leg- 
islative history  indicating  that  the 
Indian  bands  would  be  given  this  money, 
I  am  fearful  that  in  all  probability  they 
would  not  be.  because  they  would  not  be 
considered  a  governmental  body. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  turn  it  around 
and  say  that  if  it  is  discovered  that,  in 
fact,    these   small    groups,    small   com- 
mimities  off  the  reservations,  under  the 
bill,  do  get  the  same  equal  and  full  treat- 
ment that  would  be  accorded  non-Indian 
communities,  in  that  case  the  Senator 
has  no  intention  of  doubling  that  up. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  certanily  am  not. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  purpose  is  not  to 
double  up.  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  hafi,  apparently,  a 
different  point  of  view  on  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  I  do  not.  My  pur- 
pose was  not.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  to  double  it  up.  My  purpose  was 
because  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
these  areas  where  the  Indian  tribes 
maintain  the  roads,  provide  for  the 
schools,  and  take  care  of  the  courts,  and 
the  law  and  order,  that  they  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  revenue  sharing  program. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  quarrel  with  that.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  inquiry,  because  it  brings  out  the 
possibility  of  misinterpretation.  None  of 
us  want  to  double  it  up,  either  for  Indians 
or  whites. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  aU  we 
want  to  do  is  to  see  that  they  are  all  given 
equal  treatment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  bill  been  referred  to  the  Interior 
Committee  at  all? 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  spe- 
cial provision  that  I  have  offered  wa» 
referred.  I  offered  an  amendment  wh« 
the  revenue  sharing  bill  came  in,  and 


the  pariiamenUrian  and  the  Presidmg 
Officer  ref^red  it  to  the  Finance  Com- 
S  I  appeared  before  the  Pinaiice 
SrSittee  and  testified  in  behalf  of  tWs 
pro^al  because  it  was  a  part  of  the 

"rmyTaSments  today  I  have  used 
considerable  information  that  ha^  been 
puSed  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
staff  of  the  interior  Committee.  However. 
this  particular  amendment  was  not  re- 
e  red  to  the  Interior  Committee  became 
they  felt  it  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Finance  Committee  bill. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  matter  been  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior? 

Mr  METCALF.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  procedure  is  in  the 
Finance  Committee  any  more.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  it  at  this  time.  Tlie  amend- 
ment was  submitted  long  before  the 
committee  revenue  bill  came  out.  Tlien. 
as  soon  as  the  bill  was  reported,  which 
was  before  the  recess.  I  redrew  the 
amendment  and  submitted  it  in  the  ordi- 
narv  course  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  submitted  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  not.  He  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  comment 

'^"mV'  ANDERSON.  I  think  he  should 
have'  yes,  indeed.  He  is  especially  ac- 
Quainted  with  the  problems  involved.  I 
appreciate  that.  I  believe  that  they  can 
help  in  matters  such  as  this.  He  should 
examine  it  carefully. 

Mr  METCALF.  Certainly  if  tins 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  others 
will  ask  for  his  views.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  probably  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  will  ask  for  the  views 
of  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Bureau  of    Indian   Affairs,    as   well   as 

others. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  We  want  to  be  very 
careful  about  this.  It  can  be  very  em- 
barrassing to  him.  What  the  Senator 
from  California  says  is  quite  right  in 
large  part.  I  do  believe  we  ought  to  be 
very  sure  that  this  be  clear.  Would  it  be 
in  5  vears.  25  years?  This  may  be  all 
right.  However,  we  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  this  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  tne 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  it  is  mv  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey) 
who  is  not  present  on  the  fioor  at  the 
present  time,  is  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  prevent  dou- 
bling up,  to  prevent  the  county  from  get- 
ting a  share  of  moneys  not  being  used 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  entire 
population  living  in  that  community, 
including  the  Indian  population. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  be  worthwhile  if  our  staff  could 
look  at  that  language  and  see  if  it  is  in 
the  best  possible  shape  to  produce  the 
result  that  we  all  wish  to  produce. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  general  thrust  of  the  amendment,  as 
I  understand  it.  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time 


only  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  it  very  closely . 
I  think  it  should  go  to  the  staff.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  could  atxept  my 
amendment  to  the  amentoient  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  then  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  think  the  issues  are  ven^ 
clear.  They  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr   LONG.  Mr.  President,  permit  me 
to  say  that  the  discussion  here  has  dem- 
onstrated very  clearly  to  most  Senators 
who.  like  myself,  are  not  experts  on  In- 
dian affairs  two  things.  .»  .     *„ 
The  first  is  that  there  is  merit  in  try- 
ing to  further  guarantee  justice  to  Amer- 
ican Indians  in  the  revenue  sharing  bill. 
We  did  not  do  more  for  the  Indians  in 
this  bill  for  the  sole  reason  that  we  m 
the  committee,  in  the  time  allotted  to  us 
and  with  the  pressures  of  other  biistoess. 
were  not  able  to  solve  the  technical  prob- 
lems that  are  dealt  with  by  those  who  are 
famiUar  with  Indian  affairs. 

Second,  with  all  good  intentions  and 
with  a  desire  to  help  the  American  In- 
dians  whom  we  have  been   discussing 
here  the  Senators  who  are  cosponsorlng 
the  amendment  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  answers  that  we  need  to  make 
a   determination   and  completely  meet 
this  problem.  In  other  words,  some  Sraaa- 
tors.  like  myself,  would  look  at  a  situa- 
tion here  in  an  area  where  there  are  a 
number  of  Indians  that  have  low  income. 
If  those  Indians  are  to  be  counted  for 
purposes  of  arriving  at  the  Per  capita  in- 
come of  that  State,  as  they  are  in  the  bill, 
that  causes  the  State  to  get  more  money 
and  the  local  governmental  unit  to  get 
more  money,  the  county  and  the  city,  if 
those  Indians  are  within  a  county  and  a 
city  or  incorporated  unit.  Then  they  are 
counted  in  arriving  at  the  population 
which  again  is  multiplied  by  the  per 
capita  income  and  tax  effort  factor.  And 
all  of  that  causes  the  State  and  county 
and  city  to  get  more  money.  In  cases 
where  the  Indians  are  not  m  a  unit  ol 
local  government,  the  funds  commg  to 
the  State  and  the  counties  because  of  In- 
cluding the  Indians  in  the  population  go 
to  the  non -Indian  governments,  ni  this 
sense  the  non-Indians  may  benefit  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  Indians. 

I  do  not  think,  through  this  amend- 
ment or  otherwise,  the  Senate  would 
want  to  simply  provide  an  additional 
benefit  in  an  effort  to  try  to  do  Justice  to 
Indians  which  would  work  out  so  that  it 
was  not  the  Indian  who  was  being  bene- 
fited, but  the  whites,  or  non-Indians. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  trying  to  get 
an  additional  benefit  for  non-Indians 
under  the  guise  of  helping  Indlanfl,  so 
if  we  can  work  this  out  to  efficiently  pro- 
vide justice  to  the  American  Indians  I 
would  be  happy  to  cooperate  and  lend 
my  best  efforts  to  it.  and  I  think  other 
Senators  on  the  committee  would  do  that. 
Time   is   short   and   if   the   Senator 
accepts  the  amendment— and  I  am  happy 
to  take  it  to  conference  if  the  Senator 
would  permit  me  to  take  it  to  confer- 
ence—I  would  urge  Senators  to  work 
with  the  staff  and  those  on  the  commit- 


tee to  provide  us  with  their  best  advice 
with  respect  to  the  technical  problems 
here  involved.  ,, 

I  am  advised  it  does  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  a  solution  to  this  Question 
to  add  the  Humphrey  amendment  to  tne 
MetoaU  amendment.  I  am  advised  by  the 
staff  that  we  have  sufficient  latitude  in 
conference  that  we  could  incorporate  tlae 
Humphrey  amendment  into  the  Metcall 
amendment  if  that  should  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  technical  defects.  The  reason 
we  liave  not  achieved  what  is  sought  by 
the  senators  from  Montana.  California. 
Utah,  and  even  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, who  is  trying  now  to  get  recopil- 
tlon,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,   has  been  that  we  have  been 
confronted  with  more  technical  details 
and  more  considerations  than  we  could 
overcome  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view  in  the  time  available  to  us  to  work 
onthisbUl. 

But  I  WiU  be  happy  to  support  the 
amendment  and  go  to  conference  with  it 
and  try  to  meet  the  various  purposes  that 
have  been  discussed;  and  I  will  seek,  by 
the  time  we  bring  the  bill  back  from 
conference,  to  work  out  a  legislative  solu- 
tion to  provide  equity  here  to  all  and  jus- 
tice in  particular  to  the  American  Indian 
who.  after  aU.  has  been  probably  the  vic- 
tim of  more  injustice  than  any  of  our 
American  citizens. 

Mr  METCALF.  I  am  deUghted  to  hear 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  be 
able  to  accept  his  statement  that  he  will 
take  it  to  conference.  I  hope  we  can 
submit  the  amendment  as  modified  by 
the  Senator  from  CaUf omia  at  this  time. 
I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  CaU- 

fornia. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  and  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  this  should  be  refined  in  conference. 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  the  expression  of 
opinion  he  just  made.  I  think  this  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  Indians  and  the  en- 
tire country  to  recogmze  this  problem. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  most  gracious. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  yneld 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thanlc 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  do  not  want 
to  delay  the  Senate  but  I  do  w1*J»,to  t*J 
that  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  what 
the  Senator  stated. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  insert 
certain  material  in  the  Record.  There- 
lore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Governing 
Bodies  of  Federally  Recognized  Indian 
Groups,  the  Indian  Population,  as  of 
March  1972,  by  State  and  reservation, 
and  a  worksheet  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  showing  funds  al- 
located to  these  groups  In  1972. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


GoviaKiNG  BODIM  or  Pcddiaixt  Rkxxjnbhj 
ttmuM  Qmavrn  (KLcmtan  Ala«ka) 
(InqulrlM  about  AlaakJi  Natlvee  should  be 
curectid  to  the  Bureaus  ^^^^J^IJ,*^  °«*^- 
Box  3-8000.  JuneftU,  AU»k»  9»8Q1) 
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GOVraNINO    BODY,    TITXX    OF    PRESIDING    omCEH, 
AKD    ADDRESS 

AbeentM-Shawnee  Business  Committee. 
Chainnan:  In  care  of  Shawnee  Agency.  Fed- 
eral Building,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma  74801. 

Aooma  Pueblo  Council,  Governor;  P.O.  Box 
64.  San  Pldel.  New  Mexico  8704Q. 

Agua  Callente  Tribal  Council,  (Palm 
Springs) ,  Chairman;  In  care  or  Palm  Springs 
Offlce.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  509  Indus- 
trial Place.  Palm  Springs,  California  92202. 

Ak  Chin  Indian  Community  Council. 
Chairman;  P.O.  Box  22,  Maricopa,  Arizona 
8S339. 

Alabama-Quassarte  Creek  Tribal  Town, 
Chief;  in  care  of  Okmulgee  Agency,  P.O.  Box 
671.  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma  74447. 

Arapahoe  Business  Council,  (Wind  River), 
Chairman;  Arapaho  Tribal  Office,  Pt.  Wash- 
akie, Wyoming  82314. 
Aselnlbolne  and  Sioux.  iSee  Port  Peck). 
Bad  River  Tribal  Council,  Chairman;  in 
care  of  Great  Lakes  Agency,  Ashland,  Wiscon- 
sin 54806. 

Bay  Mills  Executive  ~ouncll.  President;  in 
care  of  Groat  Lakee  Agency,  Ashland.  Wiscon- 
sin 54800. 

Big  Pine.  (See  Owens  Valley.) 
Bishop.  (See  Owens  Valley.) 
Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council,  Chair- 
man;    Blackfeet     Tribal     OflQce.     Browning, 
Montana  59417. 

Burns- Palute  Business  Committee,  Chair- 
man; in  care  of  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Warm 
Springs,  Oregon  97761. 

Cabazon  Business  Committee,  Chairman; 
in  care  of  Riverside  Area  Field  Offlce,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  8848  Magnolia  Ave.,  Suite 
8,  Riverside,  California  92506. 

Caddo  Business  Committee.  Chairman;  tn 
care  of  Anadarko  Agency.  Anadarko,  Okla- 
homa 73006. 

Carson  Colony  Council,  Chairman;  In  care 
of  Nevada  Agency,  Stewart,  Nevada  89437. 

Chehalla  Community  Council,  Chairman; 
In  care  of  Western  Washington  Agency  3006 
Colby  Avenue.  Everett,  Washington  98201. 

Cherokee  Tribal  Council  (Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokees),  Principal  Chief;  Cherokee 
Council  House,  P.O.  Box  455.  Cherokee.  North 
Carolina  38719. 

Cherokee  Nation  (Oklahoma),  PrlnclpjJ 
Chief;  P.O.  Box  119,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
74464.  ^ 

Cheyenne- Arapaho  Business  Committee, 
Chairman;  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Ok- 
lahoma, Concho,  Oklahoma  73022. 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal  Council, 
Chairman;  Cheyenne  River,  Tribal  Office. 
Eagle  Butte.  South  Dakota  57625. 

Chickasaw  Nation.  Governor;  In  care  of 
Ardmore  Agency.  P.O.  Box  997.  Ardmore. 
Oklahoma  73401. 

Chippewa  Cree  Business  Committee 
(Rocky  Boys).  Chairman;  Chippewa  Cree 
Tribal  Offlce.  Box  Elder.  Montana  S9S21. 

Chltlmacha  Tribal  Council,  Chairman;  In 
care  of  Chotaw  Agency,  Philadelphia,  Mis- 
sissippi 39350. 

Choctaw  Nation  (Oklahoma),  Principal 
Chief;  In  care  of  Tallhlna  Agency.  P  O.  Box 
187.  Tallhlna.  Oklahoma  74671. 

Choctaw  Tribal  Council  (Mississippi). 
Chairman;  In  care  of  Choctaw  Agency,  Phil- 
adelphia. Mississippi  39350. 

Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Business 
Committee,  Chairman;  in  care  of  Shawnee 
Agency,  Federal  Building,  Shawnee,  Okla- 
homa 74801. 

Cochltl  Pueblo  Council,  Governor;  In  care 
of  United  Pueblos  Agency,  P.O.  Box  1607. 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  87103. 

Cocopah  Tribal  Council,  Chairman;  in 
care  of  Colorado  River  Agency.  Parker.  Ari- 
zona 86344. 

Co«ur  d'Alene  Tribal  Council.  Chairman; 
Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Offlce.  Plummer.  Idaho 
83861. 

Colorado  River  Tribal  Council.  Chairman ; 
Tribal  Administration  Center,  Colorado  River 


Tribes.  Route  1,  P.O.  Box  23B,  Parker,  Arizona 
86344. 

Colusa  Indian  Community  Council  (Ca- 
chll-E>ehe) ,  Chairman;  care  of  Sacramento 
Area  Offlce,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  2800 
Cottage  Way.  Sacramento,  Callfomla  95826. 
Colvllle  Business  Council,  Chairman;  Col- 
\-llle  Tribal  Offlce.  Nespelem.  Washington 
99114. 

Comanche  Business  Committee,  Chairman; 
In  care  of  Anadarko  Agency,  Anadarko,  Okla- 
homa 73006. 

Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
( See  Flathead ) . 

Covelo  Indian  Commnultv  Council,  Presi- 
dent; In  care  of  Sacramento  Area  Offlce, 
Bur»au  of  Indian  Affairs.  2800  Cottage  Way, 
Sacramento.  California  95826. 

Creek  Nation.  Principal  Chief;  In  care  of 
Okmulgee  Agency.  P.O.  Box  671,  Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma  74447. 

Crow     Tribal     Council,     Chairman;     Crow 

Tribal  Offlce.  Crow  Agency,  Montana  59022. 

Crow    Creek    Tribal    Council,    Chairman; 

Crow    Creek    Tribal    Offlce,    Ft.    Thompson, 

South  Dakota  57339. 

Delaware  Tribal  Council  (Absentee),  Pres- 
ident; In  care  of  Anadarko  Agency,  Ana- 
darko. Oklahoma  73005. 

Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribal  Cotincll,  Chair- 
man; John  F.  Kennedy  Center,  Ft.  Totten, 
North  Dakota  58335. 
Duck  Valley  (See  Shoshone-Palute). 
Duckwater  Tribal  Council,  (Duckwater 
Shoshone),  Chairman;  in  care  of  Nevada 
Agency,  Stewart,  Nevada  89437. 

Eastern  Shawnee  Council,  Chief;  In  care  of 
Miami  Agency,  P.O.  Box  391,  Miami.  Okla- 
homa 74354. 

Ely  Colony  Council.  Chairman;  in  care  of 
Nevada   Agency.   Stewart.   Nevada   89437. 

Fallon  Business  Council.  (Palute-Sho- 
shone) ,  Chairman;  In  care  of  Nevada  Agency, 
Stewart.  Nevada  89437 

Plandreau  Santee-Sloux  General  Business 
Council,  President:  Flandreau  Community 
Building,  Flandreau.  South  Dakota  57028. 

Plathesid  Tribal  Council,  Chairman;  Flat- 
head Tribal  Offlce.  Dixon.  Montana  59831. 

Forest  County  Potawatoml  General  Tribal 
CoimcU,  Chairman;  in  care  of  Great  Lakes 
Agency,  Ashland.  Wisconsin  54806. 

Fort  Apache  ( See  White  Movmtaln  Apache  > 
Port  Belknap  Community  Council,  Presi- 
dent; Harlem,  Montana  59526. 

Port  Berthold  Tribal  Business  Council, 
Chairman;  in  care  of  Port  Berthold  Agency, 
New  Town,  North  Dakota  58763. 

Port  Bldwell  General  Community  Council. 
Chairman;  In  care  of  Sacramento  Area  Offlce, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  2800  Cottage  Way, 
Sacramento,  California  95826. 

Fort  Hall  Business  Council,  (Shoshone- 
Bannock),  Chairman;  Port  Hall  Tribal  Offlce, 
Port  Hall,  Idaho  83203. 

Fort  Independence  General  Council,  Chair- 
man; In  care  of  Sacramento  Area  Offlce.  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  2800  Cottage  Way. 
Sacramento.  California  96825. 

Port  McDermitt  Tribal  Council.  Charman; 
In  care  of  Nevada  Agency,  Stewart,  Nevada 
89437. 

Fort  McDowell  (see  Mohave  Apache) . 
Port    Mojave    Tribal    Council,    Chairman; 
Port  Mojave  Tribal  Council   Office,  Needles, 
California  92363. 

Port  Peck  Tribal  Executive  Board.  (Asslnl- 
bolne  and  Sioux),  Chairman;  Fort  Peck  Tri- 
bal Offlce,  Poplar,  Montana  59266. 

Fort  Sill  Apache  Tribal  Council,  Chairman: 
In  care  of  Anadarko  Agency.  AnsMlarko.  Okla- 
homa 73006. 

QUa  River  Indian  Community  Council. 
Governor;  P.O.  Box  97.  Sacaton.  Arizona 
86247. 

Goshute  Business  Council,  Chairman;  In 
care  of  Nevada  Agency.  Stewart,  Nevada 
88437. 

HannahvlUe  Indian  Community  CoimcU, 
Chairman;  In  care  of  Great  Lakes  Agency, 
Ashland,  Wisconsin  54800. 


Havasupal  Tribal  Council,  Chairman; 
Supal,  Arizona  864S5. 

Hoopa  Valley  Business  Council,  Chairman; 
P.O.  Box  817,  Hoopa,  California  96646. 

Hopl  Trllaal  Council,  Chairman;  P.O.  Boi 
123.  Oralbl.  Arizona  86039. 

Hualapal  Tribal  Council.  Chairman;  P.O. 
Box  168,  Peach  Springs,  Arizona  86434 

Iowa  Executive  Committee  i  Iowa  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska),  Chairman;  White  Cloud, 
Kansas  66094. 

Iowa  Business  Committee  (Oklahoma), 
Chairman;  in  care  of  Shawnee  Agency,  Fed- 
eral Building,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma  74801. 

Isleta  Pueblo  Council,  Governor;  In  care  of 
United  Pueblos  Agency,  P.O.  Box  1667,  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico  87103. 

Jemez  Pueblo  Council.  GoTernor.  P  O  Box 
78.  Jemez  Pueblo,  New  Mexico  87024. 

Jlcarllla  Apache  Representative  Tribal 
Council,  Chairman;  Jlcarllla  Apache  Tribal 
Offlce,  Dulce,  New  Mexico  87528. 

Klabab  Tribal  Council.  Chairman;  Kaibab 
Band  of  Palute  Indians,  P.O.  Box  323.  Pre- 
donla.  Arizona  88022. 

Kalispel  Community  Council.  Chairman; 
Kallspel  Tribal  Offlce,  Usk,  Washington 
99180. 

Kashla  Band  of  Porno  Indians  (See  Stew- 
art's Point) . 

Kaw  Tribal  Council,  Chairman;  In  care  of 
Pawnee  Agency.  Pawnee.  Oklahoma  74058. 

Keweenaw  Bay  Tribal  Council.  President; 
In  care  of  Great  Lakes  Agency,  Ashland,  Wis- 
consin  54806. 

Klalegee  Creek  Business  Committee,  Town 
King;  in  care  of  Okmulgee  Agency,  P.O.  Box 
671,  Okmulgee.  Oklahoma  74447. 

Klckapoo  Tribal  Council  (Kansas),  Chair- 
man; in  care  of  Horton  Agency,  Horton, 
Kansas  66439. 

Klckapoo  Business  Committee  (Okla- 
homa) .  Chairman;  In  care  of  Shawnee  Agen- 
cy, Federal  Building,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma 
74801. 

Kootenai  Tribal  Council.  Chairman;  In  car* 
of  Northern  Idaho  Agency,  Lapwal,  Idaho 
83540. 

Lac  Courte  Orellles  Governing  Board, 
Chairman;  Route  2,  Stone  Lake,  Wisconsin 
54876. 

LaJolla  Tribal  Council,  Chairman;  In  care 
of  Riverside  Area  Field  Office.  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  6848  Magnolia  Ave.,  Suite  8. 
Riverside,  California  92506. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Tribal  Coiuicll,  Presi- 
dent; Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wisconsin  54538. 

Laguna  Pueblo  Council.  Oovernor;  Laguna 
Pueblo  Offlce.  P.O.  Box  194,  Laguna,  New 
Mexico  87026. 

Las  Vegas  Colony  Council.  Chairman:  in 
care  of  Nevada  Agency,  Stewart,  Nevada 
89437. 

LaytonvUle  Executive  Committee.  Chair- 
man; in  care  of  Sacramento  Area  Offlce,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  2800  Cottage  Way, 
Sacramento,  Callfomla  95836. 
Lone  Pine  (See  Owens  Valley).. 
Lovelock  Tribal  Council.  Chairman:  in  care 
of  Nevada  Agency,  Stev«irt,  Nevada  89437. 

Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribal  Council,  Chair- 
man; Lower  Brule  Tribal  Offlce,  Lower  Brule, 
South  Dakota  57548. 

Lower  Elwha  Tribal  Community  Council, 
Chairman;  In  care  of  Western  Washington 
Agency,  3006  3olby  Avenue,  Everett,  Wash- 
ington 98201 

Lower  SV/UX  Indian  Reservation,  Com- 
munity Council  of  (Morton),  President;  in 
CAre  of  filnnesota  Agency,  P.O.  Box  489. 
Bemldjl,  Minnesota  56001. 

Lumml  Business  Council,  Chairman;  L\im- 

ml  Tribal  Offlce,  Marietta,  Washington  98368 

Makah  Indian  TWbal  Council.  Chairman; 

Makah  Tribal  Offlce,  Neah  Bay,  Washington 

98357. 

Manchester    Community    CoimcU,    Chair- 
man; In  care  of  Sacramento  Area  Offlce,  Bu- 
reau  of  Indian   Affairs,   2800   Cottage  Way. 
Sacramento,  Callfomla  96826. 
Maricopa  (See  Ak  Chin). 


Mescalero  Apache  Tribal  Council,  Presi- 
dent; Mescalero  Apache  Tribal  Offlce.  Mesca- 
lero New  Mexico  88340. 

Miami  Business  Committee,  Chief;  In  care 
of  Miami  Agency,  P.O.  Box  391,  Miami.  Okla- 
homa 74354.  ^    , 

Mlccosukee  Business  Council.  Chalnnan; 
Mlccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida.  6477 
S  W  8th  Street,  Miami,  Florida  33144. 

Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribal  Executive 
^nunlttee— Bols  Fort  (Nett  Lake) ,  Pond  du 
Lftc  Grand  Portage,  Leech  Lake.  Mllle  Lac 
and  White  Earth.  President;  420  Federal 
BuUdlng.  Bemldjl.  Minnesota  56601. 

Mission  Creek  Band  Council,  President;  in 
care  of  Riverside  Area  Field  Offlce,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  6848  Magnolia  Ave.,  Suite  8, 
Riverside.  California  92606. 

Moapa  Business  Council,  Chairman;  In  care 
of  Nevada  Agency,  Stewart.  Nevada  89437. 

Mohave  Apache  Community  Council  (Fort 
McDowell),  President;  in  care  of  Salt  River 
.Agency.  Rome  1.  P.O.  Box  510,  Scousdale,  Ari- 
zona 85257. 
Mole  Lake  ( See  Sokaogon  Chippewa) 
Muckleehoot  Indian  Tribal  Council,  Chair- 
man: in  care  of  Western  Washington  Agency, 
3006    Colby    Avenue,     Everett,    Washington 

98201 

Nambe  Pueblo  Council,  Governor;  In  care 
of  United  Pueblos  Agency.  P.O.  Box  1667,  Al- 
buquerque. New  Mexico  87103. 

Navajo  "Tribal  Council.  Chairman;  The  Na- 
vajo Tribe,  Window  Rock.  Arizona  86615. 

Northern  Cheyenne.  The  Tribal  CouncU  of 
the.  President;  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal 
Office.  Lame  Deer.  Montana  59043. 

Nez  Perce  Tribal  Executive  Committee, 
Chairman;  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Offlce,  Lapwal. 
Idaho  83540. 

Nlsqually  Community  Council.  Chairman; 
in  care  of  Western  Washington  Agency.  3006 
Oolby  Avenue.  Everett,  Washington  98201. 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council,  (Pine  Ridge) , 
President;  In  care  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Pine 
Ridge,  South  Dakota  57770. 

Omaha  Tribal  Council,  Chairman;  Onoaha 
Tribal  Offlce,  Macy,  Nebraska  68039. 

Oneida  Executive  Committee.  Chairman; 
In  care  of  Great  Lakes  Agency,  Ashland,  Wis- 
consin 54806. 

Osage  Tribal  Council.  Principal  Chief;  in 
care  of  Osage  Agency,  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma 
74056. 

Otoe-Mlssourla  Tribal  Council,  Chairman; 
in  care  of  Pawnee  Agency,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma 
74058. 

Owens  Valley   Board   of   Trustees,   Chair- 
man; P.O.  Box  791,  Bishop,  Callfomla  93514. 
Pala  General  Council,  Chairman;   In  care 
of  Riverside  Area  Field  Offlce.  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.   6848   Magnolia   Ave..   Suite   8, 
Riverside,  Callfomla  92506. 
Palm  Springs  (See  Agua  Callente). 
Papago  Council,  Chairman;  Papago  Tribal 
Offlce.  Sells  Arizona  86634. 

Pawnee  Btislness  Council,  President;  in 
care  of  Pawnee  Agency.  Pawnee,  Oklahoma 
74068. 

Picurls  Pueblo  CouncU.  Govemor;  Plcurla 
Pueblo  Offlce.  P.O.  Box  228.  Pen&sco.  New 
Mexico  87553. 
Pine  Ridge  (See  Ogala  Sioux) . 
Pojooque  Pueblo  CouncU,  Governor;  Po- 
Joaque  Pueblo  Offlce.  Route  1,  Box  222A. 
Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico  87501. 

Ponca  Business  Committee  (Oklahoma), 
Chairman;  In  care  of  Pawnee  Agency.  Paw- 
nee. Oklahoma  74068. 

Port  Gamble  Community  CouncU,  Chair- 
man; In  care  of  Western  Washington  Agency, 
30O6  Colby  Avenue,  Everett,  Washington 
98301. 

Prairie  Band  of  Potawatoml  Business  Cotn- 
mittee.  Chairman;  In  care  of  Horton  Agency, 
Hc»ton,  Kansas  66439. 

Prairie  Island  Community  Council,  Presi- 
dent; in  care  of  Minnesota  Agency,  P.O.  Box 
488,  Bemldjl,  Minnesota  56601. 

Pauma  Band  Business  Committee.  Chalr- 
nian;  in  care  of  Riverside  Area  Field  Offlce, 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  6848  Magnolia  Ave- 
nue. Suite   8.  Riverside.  Callfomla  92606. 
Pueblos  ( See  Individual  listings ) 
Puyallup  Tribal  CouncU.  Chairman;  In  care 
of  Western  Washington  Agency.  3006  Colby 
Avenue.   Everett,   Washington   98201. 

Pyramid  Lake  Palute  Tribal  CouncU, 
Chalnnan;  in  care  of  Nevada  Agency,  Stew- 
art. Nevada  89437 

Quapaw  Tribal  Business  Committee, 
Chairman.  In  care  of  Miami  Agency,  PO. 
Box  391,  Miami,  Oklahoma  74354. 

Quechan  Tribal  CouncU,  President;  In  care 
of  Colorado  River  Agency.  Parker,  Arizona 
85344. 

QuUeute  Tribal  CouncU,  Chalnnan;  In  care 
of  Westem  Washington  Agency,  3006  Colby 
Avenue,  Everett,  Washington  98201. 

Qulnault  Tribal  Council,  Chairman; 
Qulnault  Tribal  Offlce,  Taholah,  Washington 
98687. 

Red  Cliff  Tribal  CotmcU,  Chairman;  in 
care  of  Great  Lakes  Agency.  Ashland.  Wis- 
consin 54806. 

Red  Lake  Tribal  Council,  Chairman;  Red 
Lake,  Minnesota  56671. 

Reno  Sparks  Tribal  Council.  Chairman:  In 
care  of  Nevada  Agency,  Stewart,  Nevada 
89437. 

Rlncon  San  Lulseno  Business  Committee. 
Chairman;  in  care  of  Riverside  Area  Field 
Offlce.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  6848  Mag- 
nolia Ave.,  Suite  8,  Riverside,  Callfomla 
92506. 

Rocky  Boys    (See  Chippewa  Cree). 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Council.  President; 
Rosebud  Tribal  Offlce,   Rosebud,  South  Da- 
kota 57670. 

Round  Valley  (See  Covelo). 
Sac  and  Pox  Tribal  Council  (Sac  and  Pox 
of  the  Mississippi  In  Iowa).  Chief:  in  care  of 
Sac   and   Pox   Area   Field   Offlce.   Bureau    of 
Indian  Affairs.  Tama,  Iowa  52339. 

Sac  and  Pox  Business  Committee  (Okla- 
homa), Principal  Chief;  In  care  of  Shawnee 
Agency.  Federal  Building,  Shawnee,  Okla- 
homa   74801. 

Sac  and  Pox  Tribal  Council  (Kansas  and 
Nebraska),  Chalnnan;  in  care  of  Horton 
Agency.  Horton,  Kansas  66439. 

Saglnaw-Chlppewa  Tribal  CouncU  (Isabel- 
la), Chief;  In  care  of  Great  Lakes  Agency, 
Ashland,    Wisconsin    54806. 

Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Community 
CouncU,  President;  Route  1,  P.O.  Box  907, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona  86267. 

San  Carlos  CouncU,  Chairman;  San  Carloe 
Apache  Tribe,  S»n  Carlos.  Arizona  86660. 

San  Felipe  Pueblo  CouncU,  Oovernor;  In 
care  of  United  Puebloe  Agency.  P.O.  Box 
1667.  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  87103. 

San  ndefonso  Pueblo  CouncU,  Governor; 
Pueblo  Offlce  BuUdlng,  Route  1.  Box  316A, 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico  87601. 

San  Juan  Pueblo  Council,  Oovernor;  In 
care  at  United  Puebloe  Agency,  P.O.  Box 
1667,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87103. 

Sandla  Pueblo  CouncU,  Governor;  In  care 
of  United  Pueblos  Agency,  P.O.  Box  1667,  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico  87103. 

Santa  Ana  Pueblo  CouncU,  Governor;  In 
care  of  United  Pueblo  Agency,  P.O.  Box  1667. 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  87103. 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo  CouncU.  Governor;  In 
care  of  United  Pueblo  Agency,  P.O.  Box  1667. 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  87103. 

Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  CouncU.  Govemtw; 
Pueblo  Offlce.  CAP  Hdqtrs..  Santo  Domingo 
Pueblo,  New  Mexico  87062. 

Santa  Rosa  Business  Committee,  Chair- 
man; in  care  of  Riverside  Area  Field  Offlce, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  6848  MagnoUa  Ave- 
nue, Riverside,  Callfomla  02506. 

Santa  Tnez  Business  CouncU,  Chairman; 
in  care  of  Riverside  Area  Field  Offlce,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  6848  Magnolia  Avenue, 
Riverside,  Callfomla  92506. 

Santee-Sloux  Tribal   Council    (Nebraska), 
Chairman;   Santee-Slotix  Tribal  Offlce,  Nio- 
brara, Nebraska  68760, 
Seminole  Tribal  CouncU  (Florida),  Chair- 


man; Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  6073  Stirling 
Road.  HoUywood,  Florida  38034. 

Seminole  General  CouncU  (Oklahoma), 
Chairman;  in  care  of  Wewoka  Agency,  P.O. 
Box  1000,  Wewoka.  Oklahoma  74884. 

Seneca-Cayuga  Tribal  Business  Commit- 
tee, Chief;  In  care  of  Miami  Agency.  P  O. 
Box  391.  Miami.  Oklahoma  74364. 

Shohone-Banock    (See   Port   Hall). 

Shoehone-Buslness  CouncU  (Wind  River). 
Chairman;  Shoshone  Tribal  Offlce.  Ft.  Wash- 
akie. WyomUig  82614. 

Shoshone  Palute  Business  CouncU  (Duck 
Valley) ,  Chairman;  in  care  of  Nevada  Agency 
Stewart,  Nevada  89437. 

Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribal  CouncU, 
Chairman;  in  care  of  Slsseton  Agency.  Slsse- 
ton.  South  Dakota  57262. 

Skokomlsh  Tribal  CouncU.  Chairman;  in 
care  of  Western  Washington  Agency,  3006 
Colby  Avenue.  Everett.  Washington  08201. 

Sokaogon  Chippewa  Tribal  CouncU  (Mole 
Lake),  Chairman;  in  care  of  Great  Lakes 
Agency,   Ashland.   Wisconsin  64806. 

Southern  Ute  Tribal  CouncU.  Chairman; 
Tribal    Affairs    BuUdlng,    Ignaclo,    Colorado 

81137. 

Spokane  Business  CouncU.  Chairman; 
Spokane  Tnbal  Offlce,  WeUplnit,  WashUig- 
ton  -99040. 

Squaxln  Island  Tribal  CouncU,  Chairman; 
m  care  of  Westem  Washington  Agency,  3006 
Colby  Avenue,  Everett,  Washington  98201. 

Standing  Rock  Slotix  Tribal  CoimcU, 
Chairman;  in  care  of  Standing  Rock  Agency, 
Port  Tates,  North  Dakota  58688. 

St.  Croix  Council,  President;  In  care  ot 
Great    Lakes    Agency,    Ashland,    Wisconsin 

54806. 

Stewart's  Point  Rancherla  Community 
CouncU  (Kashla  Pomo),  Chairman;  in  care 
of  Sacramento  Area  Offlce,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  2800  Cottage  Way,  Sacramento,  Call- 
fomla 95836.  ^ 

Stockbrldge-Munsee  Tribal  CouncU.  Pres- 
ident; in  care  of  Great  Lakes  Agency.  Ash- 
land. Wisconsin  54806. 

Summit  Lake  Palute  Council.  Chairman; 
in  care  of  Nevada  Agency,  Stewart,  Nevada 

89437 

Suquamlsh  Tribal  Council,  Chairman; 
in  care  of  Westem  Washington  Agency.  3006 
Oolby  Avenue,  Everett,  Washington  98301. 

Swlnomlsh  Indian  Senate,  Chairman; 
Swlnomlsh  Tribal  Offlce,  La  Conner,  Wash- 
ington 98257 

Taos    Pueblo    Council,    Govemor;    Pueblo 

Offlce,  P.O.  Box  268,  Taos,  New  Mexico  87571. 

Te-Moak      Westem      Shoshone      CouncU, 

Chief;    In   care  of   Nevada   Agency,   Stewart, 

Nevada  89437. 

Teeuque  Pueblo  CouncU,  Govemor;  In  care 
of  United  Pueblos  Agency,  P.O.  Box  1667, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87103. 

Thlopthlocco  Creek  Business  Council, 
Town  King:  In  care  of  Okmxilgee  Agency,  P.O. 
Box  671,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma  74447. 

Tonkawa  Tribal  CouncU.  President:  In  care 
of  Pawnee  Agency,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma  74068. 
Trinidad  Rancheria  Community  Council. 
Chairman;  in  care  of  Sacramento  Area  Offlce, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  2800  Cottage  Way, 
Sacramento,  Callfomla  98628. 

Tulallp  Board  of  Directors.  Chairman; 
Tulallp  Tribal  Offlce.  Star  Route,  P.O.  Box 
870,  MarysvUle,  Washington  98270. 

Tule  River  Tribal  CouncU,  Chairman;  P.O. 
Box  589,  PortervUle,  Calif ornU  03368. 

Toulumne  Rancheria  Community  Council, 
Chairman;  in  c&re  of  Sacramento  Area  Offlce. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  2800  Cottage  Way, 
Sacramento,  Callfomla  08625. 

Turtle  Mountain  Tribal  Council,  Chair- 
man; Turtle  Mountain  Community  Center, 
Belcourt,  North  Dakota  58816. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Tribal  Business  Com- 
mittee, Chairman;  Ft.  Duchesne,  Utah  84030. 
Umatilla    Board    of    Tmstees,    Chairman; 
Umatilla    Tribal    Offlce,    Pendleton,    Oregon 
97801. 
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United  Keetoowah  Council.  Chief;  In  care 
of  Tahlequah  Agency.  PO  Box  459.  Tahle- 
quah.  Oklahoma  74464. 

Upper  Stoux  Board  of  Trustees  (Granite 
Palls).  Chairman.  In  care  of  Minnesota 
Agency.    PO     Box    489.    Bemldjl,    Minnesota 

Ute  Mountain  Tribal  Council.  Chairman; 
Tribal     Office     Building.     Towaoc.     Colorado 

81334.  ,  .,    «^    . 

Walker  Alver  Palute  Tribal  Council.  Chair- 
man;   in   ca:-e   of    Nevada   Agency,   Stewart. 

Nevada  8943V 

Warm  Springs  Tribal  Council.  Chairman. 
Warm  Springs  Tribal  Office.  Warm  Springs. 
Oregon  97761. 

Washoe  Tribal  Council.  Chairman;  In  care 
of  Nevada  Agencv.  Stewart.  Nevada  89437. 

White    Mountain    Apache    Tribal    Council. 
(Fort   Apache),   Chairman;    Whiteriver.   Ari- 
zona 85941.  , 
Wichita    Council,    President;     in    care    or 
Anadarko      Agency.      Anadarko.      Oklahoma 

"3005.                                                     .  „^     V.   „-^ 
Wind  River  i  See  Arapahoe  and  Shoshone). 
Winnebago  Tribal   Council.   Chairman:    In 
care  of  Winnebago  Agency.  Winnebago,  Ne- 
braska 68071.  

Winnebago  Bu.slness  Committee.  Chairman. 
in  cAre  of  Great  Lakes  Agency.  Ashland.  Wis- 
consin 54806.  ,  .      . 

X-L  Ranch.  Board  of  Directors,  President; 
PO   Box  763.  -Alturas   California  96101. 

Yakima  Tribal  Council,  Chairman:  Yakima 

Tribal  Office,  Toppenlsh,  Washington  98948. 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribal  Business  and  Claims 

Committee,    Chairman:     Route    3,    Wagner, 

South  Dakota  57380. 

Yavapai  Apache  Community  Council. 
(Camp  Verde) .  Chairman:  In  care  of  Truxton 
Canvon  Agencv.  Valentine.  Arizona  86437. 

Yavapai  Board  of  Directors  (Preecott). 
President:  in  care  of  Truxton  Canyon  Agency, 
Valentine,  Arizona  86437. 

Yerlngton  Palute  Tribal  Council,  Chair- 
man; in  care  of  Nevada  Agency,  Stewart,  Ne- 
vada 89437 

Yomba  Tribal  Council.  Chairman:  in  care 
of  Nevada  Agency.  Stewart.  Nevada  89487. 

Zla  Pueblo  Council.  Oovemor:  Pueblo 
Office   San  Ysldro.  New  Mexico  87053. 

Zunl  Tribal  Council.  Governor:  In  care  of 
United  Pueblos  Agency.  P.O.  Box  1667.  Albu- 
querque. New  Mexico  87103. 

Index  bt  State 

ARIZONA 


Owens  Valley  Board  of  Trustees, 

Pala  General  Council. 

Pauma  Band  Business  Committee. 

Quechan  Tribal  Council. 

Rlncon  San  Luiseno  Bu.slness  Committee. 

San  Pasqual  Band  of  Mlaelon  Indians. 

Santa  Roea  Business  Committee. 

Santa  Ynez  Business  Council. 

Stewart's     Point     Rancherla    Community 
Council   I  Kashla  Porno  i  .  „         ..„ 

Trinidad  Rancherla  Community  Council. 

Tule  River  Tribal  Council. 

Touleumne  Rancherla  Community  Coun- 
cil. 

X-L  Ranch,  Board  of  Directors. 

Washoe  Tribal  Council. 


Ak  Chin  Indian  Community  Council. 

Cocopah  Tribal  Council. 

Colorado  River  Tribal  CouncU. 

Gila  River  Indian  Community  Council. 

Havasupal  Tribal  Council. 

Hopl  Tribal  Council. 

Hualapal  Tribal  Council. 

Mohave  Apache  Community  Council. 

Navajo  Tribal  Council. 

Papago  Council. 

Salt     River     Plma-Marlcopa     Community 

Council. 

San  Carlos  Council 

White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Council. 

Yavapai      Apache      Community      CouncU 
(Camp  Verde  I. 

Yavapai  Board  of  Directors   (Prescott). 

CALirORNIA 

Agua     Callente     Tribal      Council      (Palm 
Springs) . 

Cabazon  Business  Committee. 

Colusa  Indian  Community  Council  (Cachll- 

Dehe). 

Covelo  Indian  Community  CouncU. 
Pt.  Bldwell  General  Community  Council. 
Pt.  Independence  General  CouncU. 
Pt.  Mojave  Tribal  Council. 
Hoopa  Valley  Business  CouncU. 
La  JoUa  Tribal  Council. 
LaytonvUle  Executive  Committee. 
Manchester  Community  CouncU. 
Mission  Creek  Band  CouncU. 


COLORADO 

Southern  Ute  Tribal  CouncU. 
Ute  Mountain  Tribal  CovmcU. 

FLORIDA 

Mlccoeukee  Business  CouncU. 
Seminole  Tribal   CouncU    (FlorldaK 

IDAHO 

Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Council. 
Pt.  HaU  Business  Council  ^ Shoshone-Ban- 
nock). 
Kootenai  Tribal  CouncU. 
Nez  Perce  Tribal  Executive  Committee. 

IOWA 

Sac  and  Pox  Tribal  CouncU  (Sac  and  Pox 
of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa) . 

KANSAS 

Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Business  Com- 
mittee. ,  ,  _„^ 

Iowa  Executive  Committee  (Iowa  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska ) . 

Klckapoo  Tribal  Council   (Kansas). 

Prairie  Band  of  Potawatoml  Business  Com- 
mittee. ,_  „„j 

Sac  and  Pox  Tribal  Council   (Kansas  and 

Nebraska) . 

LOtnSIAKA 

Chitimacha  Tribal  CouncU. 

MICHIGAN 

Bay  MlUs  Executive  Council. 
HannahviUe  Indian  Community  Council. 
Keweenaw  Bay   Tribal   Council    (L'Anse). 
Saglnaw-CWppewa    Tribal    CouncU    (Isa- 
bella). 

MINNESOTA 

Community  CouncU  of  Lower  Sioux  Indian 
Reseirvatlon  (Morton).  

Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribal  Executive 
Committee— Bols  Port  (Nett  Lake) ,  Pond  du 
Lac.  Grand  Portage,  Leech  Lake,  MUle  Lac, 
and  White  Earth. 

Prairie   Island    Community   CouncU. 

Red  Lake  Tribal  CotrncU. 

Upper  Sioux  Board  of  Trustees  (Granite 
Palls ) . 

MISSISSIPPI 


Port  McDermltt  Tribal  CouncU. 

OoBhute  Business  Council. 

Las  Vegas  Coloney  CouncU. 

Lovelock  Tribal  CouncU. 

Moapa  Business  Council. 

p^-ramld  Lake  Palute  Tribal   CouncU. 

Reno  Spaxks  Tribal  Council. 

Shoshone  Palute  Business  CouncU   (Duck 

Valley). 

Summit  Lake  Palute  CouncU. 
Te-Moak  Western  Shoshone  Council. 
Walker   River   Palute   Tribal   CouncU. 
Washoe  Tribal  Council. 
Yerlngton  Palute  Tribal   CouncU. 
Yomba  Tribal  Council. 

NXW    MEXICO 

Acoma  Pueblo  Council. 

Cochitl  Pueblo  Council. 

Isleta  Pueblo  CouncU. 

Laguna  Pueblo  CouncU. 

JtcarlUa    Apache     Representative     Tribal 

CouncU. 
Laguna  Pueblo  CouncU. 
Mescalero  Apache  Tribal  OouncU. 
Nambe  Pueblo  Council. 
Navajo  Tribal  CouncU. 
Picuris  Pueblo  CouncU. 
Pojoaque  Pueblo  Council. 
San  Felipe  Pueblo  CouncU. 
San  lldefonso  Pueblo  CouncU. 
San  Juan  Pueblo  Council. 
Sandla  Pueblo  Council. 
Santa  Ana  Pueblo  CouncU. 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo  CouncU. 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  Council. 
Taos  Pueblo  CouncU. 
Tesuque  Pueblo  CouncU. 
Zla  Pueblo  Council. 
Zuni  Tribal  CouncU. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Cherokee    Tribal    Council    (Eastern   Band 
of  Cherokees) . 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

DevUs  Lake  Sioux  Tribal  CouncU. 
Fort  Berthold  Tribal  CouncU. 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribal  CouncU. 
Turtle  Mountain  Tribal  CouncU. 


Choctaw  Tribal  CouncU   (Mississippi). 

MONTANA 

Blackleet  Tribal  Business  CouncU. 

Chippewa  Cree  Business  Committee  (Rocky 
Boys). 

Crow  Tribal  Council. 

Flathead  Tribal  CouncU. 

Fort  Belknap  Community  CouncU, 

Port  Peck  Tribal  Executive  Board  (Asslnl- 
boine  and  Sioux) . 

Tribal  CouncU  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 

NEBRASKA 

Iowa  General  Tribal  Council. 
Omaha  Tribal  CouncU. 
Sac  and  Fox  Tribal  CouncU. 
Santee-Sloux  Tribal  CouncU. 
Winnebago  Tribal  CouncU. 

NEVADA 

Carson  Colony  CouncU. 
Duckwater     Tribal     CouncU 
Shoshone). 
Ely  Colony  CouncU. 
FaUon  Business  CouncU. 


(Duckwater 


OKLAHOMA 

Absentee-Shawnee  Business  Committee. 
Alabama-Quassarte  Creek  Tribal  Town. 
Caddo  Business  Committee. 
Cherokee  Nation  ( Okahoma  i 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Business  Committee. 
Chickasaw  Nation. 
Choctaw  Nation  (Oklahoma). 
Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Comanche  Business  Committee. 
Creek  Nation. 

Delaware  Tribal  CouncU  (Absentee). 
Eastern  Shawnee  Council. 
Port  SUl  Apache  Tribal  CouncU. 
Iowa  Business  Committee  (Oklahoma). 
Kaw  Tribal  CouncU. 
Klalegee  Creek  Business  Committee. 
Klckapoo      Business     Conunlttee      (Okla- 
homa) . 

Miami  Business  Committee. 
Osage  Tribal  CouncU. 
Otoe-Mlssourla  Tribal  CouncU. 
Pawnee  Business  Council. 
Ponca  Business  Committee  (Oklahoma) . 
Prairie     Band     of     Potawatoml     Buslneis 
Committee  (Oklahoma). 

Quapaw  Tribal  Business  Committee. 
Sac  and  Fox  Business   Committee    (Okla- 
homa ) .  ^         , 
Seminole  General  CouncU  (Oklahoma). 
Seneca-Cayuga  Tribal  Business  Committee, 
Thlopthlocco  Creek  Business  CouncU. 
Tonkawa  Tribal  CouncU. 
United  Keetoowah  CouncU. 
Wltchlta  CouncU. 

OREGON 

Burns-Paiute  Biwinesfi  Committee. 
UmatUla  Board  of  Trustees. 
Warm  Springs  Tribal  CouncU. 
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SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Chevenne  River  Sioux  Tribal  OouncU. 

)L  ^  /^Twic  Tribal  CouncU. 

Krea^  S^tee-Sloux  General  Business 

^T^^ilr  Rrule  Sioux  Tribal  CouncU. 

r^'a  Sloux^lbal  CouncU  (Pine  Ridge). 

Riisebud  Sioux  Tribal  CouncU. 

Son-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribal  CouncU. 

I  andmg  Rock  Sioux  Tribal  CouncU. 

Son  Sioux  Tribal  Business  and  CTalma 
Committee 

UTAH 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Tribal  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

WASKINOTON 

Cbehalis  Community  CouncU. 

ColvUle  Business  CouncU. 

Kallspel  Community  CouncU. 

Lower  Elwha  Tribal  Community  CouncU. 

Lumml  Business  CouncU. 

Makah  Indian  Tribal  CouncU. 

Muckleshoot    Indian    Tribal    CouncU. 

Nisqually  Community  CouncU. 

Port  Gamble  Community  CouncU. 

Puyallup  Tribal  CouncU. 

Qu'ueute  Tribal  CouncU. 

Qulnault  Tribal  CouncU. 

Skokomish  Tribal  CouncU. 

Spokane  Business  CouncU. 

Squaxln  Island  Tribal  CouncU. 

Buquamlsh  Tribal  CouncU. 

Swlnomlsh  Indian  Senate. 

Tulallp  Board  of  Directors. 

Yakima  Tribal  CouncU. 

WISCONSIN 

Bad  River  Tribal  CouncU. 

Forest  County  Potawatoml  General  Tribal 

CouncU. 
Lac  Courte  OreUles  Governing  Board. 
lAC  due  Flambeau  Tribal  CouncU. 
Oneida  Executive  Committee. 
Red  cuff  Tribal  CouncU. 
Sokaogon  Chippewa  Tribal  CouncU. 
St.  Crolx  CouncU. 

Stockbridge-Munsee   Tribal   CouncU. 
Winnebago  Business  Committee. 

WYOMING 

Arapahoe  Business  CouncU   (Wind  River). 
Shoshone  Business  CouncU  (Wind  River) . 

[Eesldent  Indian  Population,  labor  force, 
unemployment  (TabulaUon  of  selected 
Item  as  reported  by  Agencies ) ) 

Indian  population,  March  1972,  bj/  State  and 
Reservation — Population  on  and  adjacent 
to  Reservation 

BIA  grand  total  population.     533,  744 

Population  reported  but  not  labor 

force  status  — 39,179 

Toul  in  labor  force  survey.     494,  565 
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Papago  Agency : 

Gila  Bend 

Papago    - 

San  Xavler 

Pima  Agency: 

Ak-Chin  (Maricopa). 

GUa    Rlver- 


264 

7,078 
707 

268 
8,321 


608 
870 
068 
106 


Alaska   (Includes  all  Indians  and 

Natives)  Juneau  area 59,634 

Anchorage  Agency 17,311 

Bethel  Agency    12,841 

Fairbanks  Agency 9,315 

Nome  Agency 9'  ^81 

Southeast  Agency 11,006 

Arizona 117,515 

Navajo  area: 

Navajo  Reservation (131,379) 

Estimated     Arizona    part 

(56.5^.)     

Phoenix  area:  Colorado  River 
Agency,  part  (see  also 
Calif.)  : 

Cocopah    

Colorado  River 

Fort  Yuma  (Incl.  Calif,  part)  . 
Estimated        Arizona        part 

(3%)    

Port  Apache  Agency 

Port   McDowell   Agency 

Hopl  Agency: 
K&ibab 


75,  543 


441 

2.072 
(1,290) 

30 

6,600 

34S 

160 


Hopl    6.438 


Salt  River  Agency.- ^'tl^ 

San  Carlos  Agency 4,773 

Thruxton  Canyon   Agency: 

Camp  Verde 

Havasupwil 

Hualapal   

Y'avapai 

California,  total  popiUatlon 42,847 

Population  reported  but  not  labor 

force  status ---       ^T' no« 

Total  In  labor  fore*  survey 4,  986 

Phoenix    area:    Colorado    River 
Agency,  part  (see  also  Ariz,) : 

Chemehuevl 

Port   Mohave 

Fort  Yuma  (Incl.  Ariz.  part). 
Estimated    California    part 

(97%)    -- 

Nevada   Agency,   part    (see   also 
Nev.)    Woodfords  Community 

2  and  5 

Sacramento      area.      California 
Agency : 

Alturas  5 

CachU  Dehe  (Colusa)  5 

CedarvUIe  5 

Fort  BidweU  5 

Grindstone  Creek  4 

Round  Valley  4 

Santa  Rosa  4 

Stewart's  Point  4 

Sulphur  Band  4 

SusanvUle  4 

Tule  River  4 

Tuolumne  4 

Other    California 19,547 

Hoopa  Area  Field  Office : 

Hoopa  Valley l-O^^ 

Other  Hoopa 

Riverside  Area  Field  Office : 

Cabazon  4 

OahuUla    4 

Campo  4 

Lajolla  4 

Los  Coyotes  4 

Manzanita  4 

Morongo    4 

Pala    4 

Pauma  and  Tuima  4 

Pechanga  4 

San  Manuel  4 

San  Pasqual  4 

Santa  Rosa  4-- 

Santa  Yne»  4 

Soboda  4 

Sycuan  4 

Torres-Martlnes  4 

Other   Riverside 8,516 

Palm      Springs      OfHce      (Agua 

Callente)       

Colorado  

Albuquerque  area: 

Southern  Ute  Agency... - 

Ute     Mountain     Agency     (Incl. 

Utah    part) 

Estimated         Colorado         part 

(79%)    

PlO(rtda 

Southeast;  Mlccosukee 

Agency  4 

Seminole  Agency: 

Big  Cypress 

Brighton - 

Hollywood   (Dania) 

Idaho 

Phoenix    area:    Nevada   Agency, 
part  (see  Nav.)  : 
Duck  VaUey  (incl.  Nev.  part) . 
Estimated        Idaho        part 

(26%)     

Portland  area:  Port  Hall  Agency, 
part  (see  also  Utali)  Port  HaU.. 


669 

51 

1,486 

561 

917 


(260) 


32 

359 

a,  290) 

1,251 


9 

12 

8 

34 

13 

340 

199 

36 

85 

109 

316 

64 


9,381 


23 

30 

23 

42 

7 

242 

255 

59 

21 

19 

19 

7 

42 

178 

31 

42 


164 
260 
402 

(21) 

11 


1 
268 

268 


268 


2,019 


1 


006 

159 
450 


167 
1.865 

770 


(1,374) 

1,085 
1,611 


Northern  Idaho  Agency,  part  (sae 
also  Wash.)  : 

Coeur  d'Alene  -- 

Kootenai 

Nez  Perce  (Lapwal) 

Iowa:     Minneapolis    area — Sac    & 

Pox  Area  Pieid  Office 

Kansas 

Anadarko  area;   Horton  agency, 
part  (see  also  Nebr. )  : 

Iowa   (incl.  Nebr.  part)    5 

Estimated       Kansas       part 

(63%)    6 

Klckapoo  5 

Potawatoml    5 

Sac  &  Pox  (Incl.  Nebr.  part)  5. 
Eistimated       Kanam       part 

(53%)5    

Other       Indian.       non-add 
(Kansas    City,    Lawrenoe, 

Topeka,  and  Wichita) 

Louisiana:    Total   population 

Population  reported  but  not  labor 

force     status 

Total  in  labor  force  survey.  South- 
east, Choctaw  Agency,  part  (see 

Miss.)    Chitlmacha   2,'3.' 

Michigan:  Minneapolis  area.  Great 
Lakes       Agency,       part        (see 

Wis.):    

Bay     MUls     (Incl.     Sugar     I»- 

iandl5   * 

HannahviUe     

Isabella      i  Saginaw  t 

Keweenaw  Bay  ( L'Anse  &  On- 
tonagon)      

Minnesota:     

Minneapolis  area:  Great  Lakes 
Agencv,  part  (see  Wis.)  Win- 
nebago ( Incl.  Wis.  part  1 

Estimated      Mlnneeota      part 

(4%)       --- 

Minnesota  Agency : 

FV^n  du  Lac 

Grand         Portage         ( Pigeon 

River)      

Leech    Lake 

MUle    Lac --- 

Nett  Lake  (Bols  Fort) -. 

Southern  Minnesota  commu- 
nities: 

Lower   Sioux    i  Morton) 

Prairie  Island  ( Red  Wing)  -. 

Prior  Lake  (Shakeopee) 

Upper  Sioux  t  Granite 

Palls)     -- 

White     Earth 

Red  Lake   Agency. 

Mlasissippi   

Southeast ;      Choctaw     Agency, 
part  (see  also  La.)  Choctaw.. 

Montana;    

Billings  area;  Blackfeet  Agency. 

Crow    Agency *•  ^^° 

Flathead    Agency 

Port  Belknap  Agency 

Fort  Peck  Agency 

Northern       Cheyenne       Agency 

1  Tongue  River ) 

Rocky  Boy's  Agency 1,244 

Nebraska;    Aberdeen,    Winnebago 

Agency; 2,707 

Omaha ^■ifl 


404 
10,802 


(1,687) 


63 


680 


189 

2,846 

748 

662 


104 
80 
50 

55 
2.646 

2.761 
3,294 

3,294 

24, 137 

6,216 


2,833 
1.938 

6,015 

2.683 


357 
877 


430 

343 

308 

430 

6,068 


^877) 


219 


2,744 


Santee 

Winnebago -- 

Anadarko  area:  Horton  Agency, 
part  (see  Kans.)  Iowa  <Incl. 

Kans.  part) 

Estimated      Nebraska      part 

(37%)    —  - 

Sac  &  Fox  (Incl.  Kans.  part). 
Estimated       Nebraska       part 

(47%)    — 

Nevada;    Total  population 

Population  reported  but  not  labor 

force  status  - 

Total  in  labor  force  survey a.vn 


(260) 

96 
(21) 

10 
4,607 

1,060 
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Phoenix  area:  Nevada  Agency, 
part  (see  also  Calif..  Idaho, 
ft  Utah) : 

Battle  Mountain  &  city 

Elko  &  city.-- 

Eny  it  city 

r>re8fllervllle     

Duck      Valley      (Incl.      Idaho 

part)    

Estimated       Nevada      part 

{ 75  '"^  )    -  - 

Duckwater    

Pallon  (Palute)  &  Colony 

Port   McDermltt 

Croehute  (Incl.  Utah  part).-- 
Estlmated       Nevada       part 

(61%)     

Moapa   River - 

Pyramid  Lake 

South  Pork  (Te-Moak)  Sc  Od- 

gers  Ranch 

Walker  River 

Yerlngton   (Campbell  Ranch) 

jt  colony 

Yomba    

(Carson — 157.  Las  Vegas— 
105.  Lovelock — 117.  Reno 
Sparks — 5«4.  Ruby  Valley— 
40.  Summit  Lake — 1,  Wlnne- 
mucca — 41.  Nev.  Public,  Do- 
main Allotments — 35  2/3--- 

New  Mexico — •_ 

Albuquerque  area: 

JlcarlUa  Agency. - 

Mescarlero    Agency 

Northern  Pueblos  Agency  6-. 
Incl.  Nambe.  Ptcurts,  Poja- 
que,  San  Ildefonao.  San 
Juan.  Santa  Clara.  Taos.  & 
Tesuque. 
Ramab  (Navajo  Community)  - 
Southern  Pueblos  Agency: 

Acoma   

Cochltl    - - 

Isleta    

Jemez    

Laguna    

Sandla    

San  Pellpe   

Santa  Ana   — 

Santo  Domingo 

Zla    --- 

Zunl  Agency 

Navajo  area : 

Alamo    (Puertoclto) 

Cioionclto 

Navajo  Reservation ( 

Estimated    New    Mexico   part 

(40.1%)    

North    Carolina 

Southeast.  Cherokee  Agency. -. 

North  Dakota 

Aberdeen  area : 

Port  Berthed  Agency 

Port     Totten     Agency     (Derll's 

Lake)     

Standing    Rock   Agency    (Incl.   S. 

Dak.  part)    

Estimated    North    Dakota    part 

(47%)     

Turtle   Mountain    Agency--- 

Oklahoma  ( Repreeenta  former  res- 

servatlon    areaa) 

Anadarko  area.  Anadarko  Agen- 
cy: 
Kiowa.    Comanche    &   Apache 

and  Port  Sill  Apache 

Wichita 

Concho    Agency     (Cheyenne    St 

Arapaho)    

Pawnee  Agency 
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(Kaw,  Otoe  &  Missouri,  Paw- 
nee,    Ponca,     and     Tonka- 
wa) . 
169  Shawnee  Agency : 

327  Iowa    ♦ 

169  Klckapoo    f 

152  Potawatoml    1 

Sac  (t   Fox 

(877)  Shawnee   

Other     Indians,     Reeervatlon 

658  not   specified 

78  Muskogee  area : 

224  Ardmore  Agency  (Chickasaw) -- 

378  Miami  Agency 

(157)  (Eastern      Shawnee,      Miami. 

Quapaw,  and  Seneca-Cayu- 
96  ga I  : 

138  Okmulgee  Agency   (Creek) 

414  Osage  Agency   

Tahlequah  Agency  (Cherokee)  . 

93  Tallhlna  Agency  (ChocUw) 

437  Wewoka  Agency  (Seminole) 

Oregon 

290  Portland   area ^ 

44  Umatilla    Agency , 

Warm  Springs  Agency  1 

Burns-Palute ^ 

Celllo   Village * 

Warm    Springs * 

South  Dakota 
1 ,  050  Aberdeen  area : 

81  718  Cheyenne  River  Agency 

Crow  Creek  Agency 

1  928  Flandreau  School  and  Reserva- 

l' giQ  tlon  Flandreau  Reservation.. 

5  411  Lower  Brule  Agency _-. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency 

Rosebud  Agency . 

Slsseton    Agency 

SUndlng    Rock    Agency     (Incl. 

J   .rj,  N.  Dak.  part) 

Estimated  South  Dakota  part 

(53%)    

1,944  Tankton  Agency 

431        Utah    

1  783  Albuquerque  area: 

^^.jj  Ute    Mountain    Agency    (Incl. 

•  Colo,    part) 

2.454  Estimated  Utah  part  (21%)  — 

198  Navajo  area : 

1,347  Navajo  Reservation 

3>;g  Estimate  Utah  part  (3.4%). 

,  -,,  Phoenix  area,  Uintah  and  Ouray 

^•^^  Agency: 

*•*  Skull    VaUey 

5,155  Uintah   and   Ouray 

Nevada  Agency,  part  (see  Nev.) : 

Q40  Ooshute  (Incl.  Nev.  part) 

,   ,2°  Estimated        Utah         part 

1,  lOO  (39%)    

131,379)  Portland       area.       Fort       HaU 

Agency,     part     (see     Idaho), 

61,369  Wahsakle    

4,880        Waahlngton . 

4,  880  Portland  area : 

14,249  ColvlUe    Agency 

Northern  Idaho  Agency,  part 

2  ^^  (see  Idaho)  Kallspel 

Spokane  Agency 

1  990  Western  Washington  Agency: 

Hoh    

Lumml    

(4.690)  Makah   

Nooksack  Public  Domain.. 

2,204  Puyallup 

7,305  QuUeute    

Qulnault 

^■^*  Swlnomlah   

Tulallp 

STOWW     (SmaU     Tribes     of 
g  355  Western  Washington) : 

3,030  Chehalls    

Lower  Elwah 

4,200  Muckleshoot    

3.418  Nlsqually 
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Port  Gamble 454 

Port  Madison 254 

Shoalwater 25 

Skokomlsh  Sit 

138               Squaxon  Island SOt 

670  Other  STOWW,  non-add  (Chl- 

1371  nook,     Cowlitz,     StUlaqua- 

935  mlsh,    Sulattle,    Jamestown 

807  Clallam,       and       Marletta- 

Nooksack) 

1,378           Yakima  Agency 7.408 

Wisconsin 7,434 

5  860  Minneapolis  area: 

Great  Lakes   Agency,   part    (see 
alflo  Mich,  and  Minn.) : 

Bad  River 625 

Lac  Court©  OreUles MB 

15  1.J7                Lac  du  Flambeau 946 

3,368               Mole    Lake 1S5 

21414               Oneida l.MO 

10  849                PcKtawatoml 214 

a:  115                RedCTlff -  431 

St.  Croix 444 

2  718               Stockbrldge-Munsee   657 

'  m^  Winnebago        (Incl.        Minn. 

part)    (1.587) 

ion  Estimated    Wisconsin    part 

32                         (96%)    - -—  1.624 

1  683       Wyoming - - -  *.*38 

Bluings     area.     Wind     River 

Agency 4,436 

4  308        Aberdeen  area 48,455 

1  230        Albuquerque    area 30,385 

.\nadarko    area 23,215 

287        Billings    area 28,672 

701        Juneau    area »»,(»* 

11.383       Minneapolis   area 20,81^ 

7  488       Muskogee    area oL  '>» 

2*434        NAvajo  area 133,487 

Phoenix  area  total  population (50,195) 

(4  690^       Population  reported  but  not  labor 

force  status 1'300 

2  486       Total  In  labor  force  survey 48,895 

1  338       Portland    area ^*'?3? 

e'l76        Sacramento  area  total  popuUtlon-  (40,956i 

Population  reported  but  not  labor 

force  status 37,6U 

(1  374)      Total  In  labor  force  survey 3,344 

289        Southeast  total   population (9,953i 

Population  reported  but  not  labor 

(131.379)          force  status-   2ffl 

4  467        Total  In  labor  force  survey a.ew 

Alaska   — -  ,°»?n 

Arizona   — -  ]]•"* 

63       California  total  population (42.840 

1  292       Population  reported  but  not  labor 

force  status 37,881 

(167)      Total  m  labor  force  survey 4,  woo 

Colorado    — •«* 

61       Florida  - l-°]^ 

Idaho — -  5?!? 

Iowa --  M 

5       Kansas * 

18  802       Louisiana  total  population i«»i 

Population  reported  but  not  labor 

force  status *" 

2.99*       Michigan ao^" 

,29       Minnesota ^°'^ 

581        Mississippi    •'••*" 

Montana --- .«»,"( 

39       Nebraska X'JV' 

1.445        Nevada  total  population — -  (4,897) 

571  Population  reported  but  not  la- 

664               bor  force  status l-^ 

171            Total  In  labor  force  survey 3."*' 

260       New  Mexico 81,718 

l.oai       North  Carolina --  *'^*' 

337  North   Dakota ^*'**? 

630        Oklahoma 83.895 

Oregon—.. 2,718 

south  DakoU 31.60; 

186       Utah    6-1^ 

247       Wa«hlng1i)n ^J-^ 

487       Wlaconaln ^-^ 

338  Wyoming    *'*^ 
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^     eluding  Indian  tribes  In  this  important 


Fiscal  year 

1972  81* 

funds 


Percent 
ot  total 


Fiscal  yMf 

1972  BIA 

funds 


Percent 
ol  tout 


Aberdeen  area :  to  »i  i 

Cheyenne  River  Aiency W.  361. 1 

Pierre  Agency }  rSo? 

Flandreau  Ajency 9  Sic 

FortBerthoia ?  ^s  i 

Fort  Totten  Agency 7  n??'? 

pine  Ridge  Agency- ,H«"? 

Rosebud  Agency -*----  ^JSn 

Yanliton  Agency *i^\ 

Sisseton  Agency i  nna  i 

Standmi  Rocli  Agency 3,009.1 

Turtle  Mountain  Arncy ,  ?«  7 

Wahpeton  Agency }•  J»- ' 

Winnebago  Agency SS  1 

Crow  Creek  Agency 3"*? 

Lower  Brule  Agency *"  * 

^"''rhM^*'''                                      -  2.019-8 

Cmiocco.  - —  3  949  6 

Horton  Agency ^Jj  ;' 

Concho  Agency »»■" 

Anadarko  Agency ■f^ii 

Pawnee  Agency ''*■* 

Shawnee  Agency ♦*'•' 

FortSill ,  'H-2 

Riverside '^i 

Concho          *■"•'' 

Billings  area:  ■}  ten  ") 

Blackteet  Agency \iSii 

Crow  Agency.     inci'? 

Flathead  Agency fSc  , 

FortBelknao  »gency }  „,  1 

Fort  Peck  Agency ,  ?Si 

North  Cheyenne {isl  £ 

Wind  River i.BUb.B 

Juneau  area  1  ain  ^ 

Acnhorage  Agency \%s:i 

Bethel  Agency  I'iSS', 

Fairbanks  Agency I' «7  « 

Nome  Agency   .   5?^i 

Mount  Edgecumbe f  tss  , 

Wrangell                •  {2°  J 

Southeast  Agency '■  "^-o 

Albuquerque  area  ,  ten  t, 

Albuquerque  School. ,'?Tin 

Albuquerque  Area..   c  ilvo 

South  Pueblos  Agency o„J  , 

North  Pueblos  Agency.. ;',„« 

South  Ute  Agency        - 'iU! 

Ute  Mountain  Agency bW.b 

Jicanila  Agency f'lrl '? 

Mescalero  Agency - isn'i 

Zuni  Agency xS  o 

Ramah  Navaio  Agency «'.o 

Navajo  area  a  ml  1 

Shiorock  Agency ,,  iino 

Tuba  City  Agency H'SSS, 

East  Navaio  Agency - }i.  'os.  J 

Chinle  Agency            I?' ti,  o 

fort  Defiance  Agency  ll.iUj.B 

Portland  area:  ■,  ni  a 

Chemawa  Indian  School f  J^'l 

Colville  Agency  i?2f 

Fort  Hall  Agency ?';^. 

North  Idaho  Agency  fSl? 

Umatilla  Agency  . .       ,  Jto? 

WarmSprings  Agency i-.i?  , 

West  Washington  Agency \  *«•  > 

Yakima  Agency    caM 

Spokane  Agency bob.  « 

Minnesota  area: 

Sac  4  Fox  Field  Office ^J\ 

Red  Lake  Agency \lSj\ 

Minnesota  Agency J.  197.9 

Great  Uke  Agency 1,174.0 

Muskogee  area: 

FiveCivilized  Tribes ^' «,  , 

Ardmore  Agency 251.1 

MiamiAgency  1*3.4 

Sequoyah  School '''rSJ 

Osage  Agency *10.| 

Okmulgee  Agency VJil 

Tahlequah  Agency 757.5 

Talihina  Agency.. *90-0 

Wewoka  Agency 336.3 

Seneca  School 597.0 

Carter  Seminary 336.9 

Eutaula  School 267.9 

Jones  Academy 570.5 

Phoeniiarea: 

Colorado  River  Agency 3,867.5 

Fort  Apache  Agency 3.613.4 

Nevada  Agency 4,761.4 

Papago  Agency }V^\ 

Salt  River  Agency 1.139.5 

Phoenix  Indian  School ^•^•' 

Pima  Agency 3.219.5 

San  Carlos  Agency 4, 197.6 

Uintah/Ouray  Agency 1.245.9 

Hopi  Agency .. .     3,649.2 

Truxton  Canyon  Agency 1,344.0 

California  Agency 1. 179.6 

Hoopt  AFO 1,273.3 

Palm  Springs 117.6 

RivtfSrttAFO 924.4 
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Cherokee  Agency *^ISJ? 

Seminole  Agency 73Z.  1 

Miccosuikee  Agency 304.3 

Choctaw  Agency *'^L_ 

Total 227,892.8 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup 
port  the  amendment  to  HJl.  14370  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Mktcald.  I  consider  his 
proposal  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
legislative  proposals  affecting  Indian 
reservations  to  come  before  this  body  in 
many  years. 

The  westward  expansion  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Nation  over  the  years  led  to 
serious  disruption  and  dislocation  for 
many  tribal  groups.  You  know  the 
story — Indian  tribes  were  ultimately  set- 
tled on  reservations  where  many  con- 
tinue to  reside  today.  Their  existence  is 
characterized  by  abject  poverty  said  all 
of  its  unfortunate  social  and  economic 
manifestations. 

Although  faced  with  what  appears  to 
be  insurmountable  problems,  Indian  peo- 
ple today  are  waging  a  courageous  effort 
to  improve  their  well-being.  Such  efforts 
of  reservation  Indians  to  Improve  their 
livelihood  are  centered  through  their 
tribal  governments,  which  are  quasi- 
municipalities  authori2ied  by  Federal  law. 
These  efforts,  coupled  with  many  of  the 
social  and  economic  programs  author- 
ized by  landmark  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  during  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
era,  are  beginning  to  produce  positive 
results  on  Indian  reservations  and  in 
Indian  communities.  However,  all  but  a 
few  of  the  tribal  governments  are  In  dire 
need  of  financial  aid  to  enable  them  to 
fulfill  their  governmental  responsibilities 
to  their  respective  members. 

We  have  an  opportunity  before  us  to 
join  with  the  many  dedicated  tribal 
leaders  and  officials  who  are  trying  ear- 
nestly to  make  their  communities  a  bet- 
ter place  for  their  people  to  live.  We  can 
accomplish  this  by  including  tribal  gov- 
ernments in  the  revenue  sharing  proposal 
being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

By  including  tribsd  governments  in 
the  revenue  sharing  program,  we  will 
provide  them  with  additional  financial 
resources  to  allow  them  to  perform  cer- 
tain governmental  functions  for  their 
members  on  the  same  basis  State  and 
local  governments  serve  other  citizens. 
It  is  contemplated  that  tribal  govern- 
ments would  finance  the  following  with 
funds  from  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram: 

First.  Maintenance  and  operating  ex- 
penses for  public  safety,  environmental 
protection,  and  public  traiiBportatlon. 

Second.  Capital  expeidltures  for  sew- 
age collection  and  treatment,  refuse  dis- 
posal systems  and  public  transportation. 
In  addition,  the  funds  allocated  to 
tribal  governments  could  be  utilized  for 
general  governmental  obligations.  I  con- 
sider the  Metcalf  amendment  to  HJl. 
14370  to  be  an  equitable  metiiod  for  in- 


measure. 

The  Senate  recently  approved  my  bill. 
S.  3157.  the  Indian  Self -Determination 
Act  of  1972.  This  measure  authorlMs  In- 
dian tribes  to  contract  for  the  control 
and  management  of  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams which  heretofore  have  been  under 
the  complete  direction  of  Federal  offi- 
cials. The  inclusion  of  Indian  tribes  in 
H.R.  14370  coupled  with  S.  3157  will  mean 
that  our  commitment  to  the  concept  of 
Indian  self-government  is  not  merely 
rhetoric  but  that  we  intend  to  give 
tribal  governments  the  tools  to  achieve 
meaningful  self -development. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  Senator  Met- 
calf's  Important  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Metcalf  In  spon- 
soring an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
revenue-sharing  bill.  HJl.  14370.  to  as- 
sure the  allocation  of  such  funds  to 
American  Indian  tribes. 

My  own  State  of  Maine  has  two  In- 
dian tribes,  the  Passamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  Tribes,  which  should  be  per- 
mitted to  benefit  from  the  much-needed 
fiscal  reUef  provided  by  this  bill.  Tlie  two 
tribes,  living  on  three  reservations,  carry 
out  many  governmental  responsibili- 
ties— such  as  excise  tax  collection,  ad- 
ministration of  schools,  law  enforcement, 
and  housing — carried  out  by  non-Indian 
communities.  It  would  be  imfortunate. 
indeed,  if  the  tribes  were  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  Congress  intends 
for  other  units  of  local  government. 

Moreover.  Maine's  Indian  tribes  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  a  particularly  bur- 
densome form  of  administrative  dis- 
crimination at  the  hands  of  Federal 
agencies.  Because  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  not  yet  acknowledged 
the  same  trust  responsibility  for  the 
Penobscots  and  Passamaquoddles  that  It 
exercises  with  respect  to  Federal  Indian 
reservations,  all  but  a  few  Federal  agen- 
cies choose  not  to  treat  Maine's  Indians 
on  a  par  witl*>  Indians  located  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  acknowledge  its 
obligation  has  been  challenged  in  the 
courts,  but  a  resolution  will  not  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  that  this 
amendment  will  apply  equally  to  all  In- 
dian tribes  which  perform  governmental 
functions,  regardless  of  their  present 
status  with  the  DJS.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port amendment  No.  1357.  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf ).  and  which  I  have  cosponsored. 
The  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
allocation  of  a  certain  percent  of  the 
revenue -sharing  funds  to  Indian  tribes 
which  perform  governmental  functions. 
The  projxMed  revenue-sharina  legisla- 
tion now  under  dlscusston  proTldes  for 
the  payment  of  Federal  appropriations 
to  State  and  local  govemmenta  through- 
out the  Nation.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
original  goal  behind  the  reTenne-sharlng 
concept  was  to  help  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments better  meet  their  ftnannial  re- 
sponsibilities in  providing  basic  social 
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services  to  the  Citizen,  of  our  NaUon.  -<ie  available  to  trtbes  to^^nbamw  ^^  ^|/^?^S?„?eSS-  "^^ '"" 
S^^er  both  the  House-pa«ed  bill  and  enforcement  P^f^^^"  ^*  ^stini  ifw  Mr.  STEVENS  and  Mr.  BUCKLEY  ad- 
fhebm  reported  out  of  the  Senate  com-     has  offlcially  recognized  thatex^ing^w       ^  ^^^^ 

mltteThave  excluded  American  Indian     enforcement  programs  °"Jffi^^,^J^,     "  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
SS^from  the  funding  provisions  of  the    vaUons  do  not  l^g^  ?,  ™^Jh  se'^e^     ati  from  Alaska  is  recognized 
bill  "^^^^  ^"'^  demands  for  sucn  service^  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 

It  must  not  be  forgotten   that   the     Concrkssional    Record.    February    ^e.     ^^^^  -^^  amendment  but  I  would  like  to 

present  population  on  Indian  rcserva-     1969.  S.  2105. onr,thPr  area     ask  the  chairman  a  couple  of  questions. 

Uol^  nui?rt«rs  about  488,000  persons.  Of        PubUc  transportation  ^s  another  a^a  ^^^^^ 

cou^se^s  toUl  does  not  include  the     in  ^.^ich  In(Man  tribes  toda^yla^^^  ' 'xhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  The  Sen- 

numbers  of   Alaskan  Natives,   the   vast     cient  funds  ^  meet  the  presstogneeas  ^^.^^  ^^^^  is  recognized, 

majority  of  which  do  not  live  on  reserva-     'or  ^^^ter  roads  and  public  transpor^  sTEVENS.    I    do    not   have    an 

tlons.  but  rather  in  small  villages  tlon  facilities  ^,^^,^71  there  j  ere  on^  amendment  prepared  but  I  have  been 
throughout  the  State.  Thus,  a  significant     1.400  miles  f/  bltun^ous^v^  roads  ^^^.^sted  in  the  differences  in  the 

number  of  Americans  have  clearly  been  and  1.800  miles  °^^«^^^}.^^^I^^  House  blU.  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  ad- 
excluded  from  the  beneficial  provisions  on  reservations- A.  Sorkin  Amencaji  ^^^^^^^^0^  ^111. 1  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
of  this  biU  Indian  and  Federal  Aids.    i»  / 1.  ^^^  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louis- 

"'p^erS"  funds  which  come  onto  Fed-  Mr.  President,  t^^  ^^^Jf^^J  J^^  SL'The  could  enlighten  me  as  to  why 
eral  reservations  from  the  Bureau  of  In-     confirmed  once  a«ain  its  intern  ^  a«xist  administration  bill  would  give  my 

SJnTffllS  and  other  Federal  agencies  the  Indian  l^^^^^l^^J ^^.  ^'^^  Stlte  $^6  million,  the  House  bill  would 
ar^by  and  large  not  administered  by  lo-  very  Congress  the  Sena^  ^J^J^^l^ST^  give  my  State  $6.6  million,  and  I  find 
cal  tribal  governments.  Although  some     entitled  "The  mdianSeli-DeWrmmation     b  committee  bill  in  the  Senate 

Wbi  have  in  recent  years  been  awarded     Act  of  1972."  One  of  "^^  t>as^*^^^^^  ^^3     would  provide  $6.2  million, 
som?  BIA  contracts  for  providing  some     this  act  was  ^J!!^'^^'^^^^f^^  '^^^        The  States  of  Maryland.  Delaware.  New 
governmental   services,  these  instances     the  abiUty  t^govem  \^jf  "^^^^.^^^^^^J^v-     York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
have   been   few.   In  short.   Indian  self-     as  possible  "^wf  er^  the  «)ntinu^  im>v  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  i    tj^e 

government  is  not  today  a  reality.  erty  ^and Jack  o^,  .J^f^'^^^^^^'J^^j^!     position  where  the  Senate,  while  adding 

States  cities,  and  counties  provide  al-  the  American  Indians  makes  this  prom  p^  ^^^^^^^  actually  would  receive  less 
most  no' government  services  to  Indians  ise  mi  ^"^P^^  °"t„hipm,  of  Alaska's  Na-  money  than  they  would  under  the  ad- 
livmg  on  Indian  reservations  withm  the  The  unique  Pro'^l^^^f  ^'^^^^I'^^Ailed  ministration  bill  or  the  House  bill. 
Steries  of  such  entities.  Therefore,  tlve  popu^tion  must  ^J?^^^^^?^^,'^  i  understand  this  is  the  intent  of  some 
SSese  Indians  would  receive  no  benefits  in  the  d^"^ion  of  this  a^enctoent^  of  the  amendments  here,  but  before  I  add 
from  the  funds  allocated  to  these  local     Alaskan   Natives   today   number   n^rly  ^^^  amendments  pending  I  wonder  if 

governments  by  the  revenue -sharmg  bill.     60.000.  The  vast  ma  ority  of  the^Amer      ^^^  chairman  could  enlighten  me  as  to 
Congress  has  recognized  the  govern-     icans  Uve  Jn  remote  viUa^es  1^  irom     ^,^   ^^^  ^^^^^^  happen  in  those  five  j uris- 
mentalresponsibilties  of  Indians  by  pro-     non-NaUve   I'J'^^^J^^.^l^j.^^^^^.     dictions. 
viding   specific   statutory   authorization     they  are  so  removed.  Alaskan  Native  vi  ^r.  LONG.  The  difference  is  not  great 

for  the  organization  of  tribal  govern-  lages  ^^\^'°^'^^^J^f^.^^^tyesln  as  the  Senator  pointed  out.  not  In  the 
inents  under  25  U.S.C.  476.  In  addition,  governmentalseryices  g^^hemselves^in  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  result  oc- 
Congress  has  provided  for  the  eligibility  a^^^ion.  there  are  a    few  re^^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^iform  applica- 
of  tribal  governments,  along  with  otiier  ^  ^he  \Ietlf^"^/h  Se^^p^^^^^^^  tion  of  a  formula  wherein  in  the  State 
local  governments,  for  participation  in  a  nette  Islt^i.^;^fJf_^J^  S^Uci  pro-  of  Alaska  the  per  capita  income  is  rela- 
wlde   variety  of   Federal   programs,  m-  fo^t^'^ffo^w^^T^tive^llSes  a?^  tively  high  and  the  tax  efforts  would  ap- 
cluding  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  tection.  Al^^^^^n  Native  ^^^«^  ^^J^PJ^  pear  to  be  relatively  low.  That  is  a  matii- 
tiie  PubUc  Works  Economic  Development  ciflcally  men^of^^d  in  ^hij  J^f  ^"^^^J  ematical  set  of  figures  that  come  to  us 
Act.  tiie  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  and  .^o"!'^'  ^^l^^^/^'^^'  ^^^^S  i?^ces  based  on  the  per  capita  income  and  it  is 
1971.  the  omnibus  Crime  Control  and  provide  ^Pf^\^°J^Y^J^^  fs  also  based  on  the  relative  tax  effort  corn- 
Safe  Streets  Act.  and  the  Juvenile  Delin-  for    themselves,    if    the    amendment  pared  to  the  per  capita  income, 
quency    Prevention    and    Control    Act.  adopted.                                  amendment  It  may  be  that  Alaska  has  a  peculiar 
Thus,  m  tiie  past,  congress  has  clearly        ^y  the  provisioi^of  th^amendm^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^t  p 

mdicated  that  tribal  governments  ought  twenty-four  "^^^^^^'^"^^^^^tU  under  capita  income  is  high,  and  so  is  the  cost 

to  be  considered  local  governments  and  of  the  total  ^o""^*;  ^PPf^P^^ff  b„    "^  of  living.  I  know  there  is  a  problem  in 

are  to  be  authorized  to  carry  out  many  of  the  re/^"",^-^^"^«  ^^e  l^Sln  tribes  that  regard. 

tiie  same  governmental  functions  as  are  aside  for  allocation  to  t^e  Indian  trioes         ^  sTEVENS.  I  understand  the  Com- 

the  local  governments  of  cities.  tov,-ns,  and  Alaska  Native  viUages  whicn  per  ^.^^^^  ^^  Finance  did  not  look  to  in- 

and  counties.  form  governmental  ^ VJjf  1°^^          ,  .  come  tax  but  property  tax.  Our  effort  on 

Purtiiermore.  Mr.  President,  there  are  I  strongly  support,  this  amendment  be        ^           ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  in  the 

vast  emergency  needs  on  Indian  reser-  cause  it  would  give  Indian  tribes  ana  ^^^^^ 

vatlons  and  in  Alaskan  Native  villages  Alaska  Native  tillages  a  fair  share  of  the                 ^                ^^^^^^  ^^  ^jj  ^^^^^  jt 

which  are  not  being  met  today  by  the  Federal  A^f^l  ^^^^^  \^f  ZT-  would  even  include,  I  would  say  to  the 

Indian    tribes    themselves   nor    by    any  be  e^P^n^^^ ,?°  ^^^^J^^^^itl^^^^  Senator,  for  example,  a  severance  tax 

otiier  governmental  unit.  For  example,  emment  ^^^/^^^"^  ,^,^^^5f,j.°f    r^e  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  levies  on 

on  tiie  vast  majority  of  tribal  reserva-  provisions  of  the  bill.  I"  -<^ti°"-  ^^  ^^  and  gas  produced  in  that  State.  That 

tlons.  the  respective  States  lack  criminal  incorporation  o^Jhi^  amendment   inW                      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^  ^  t^g 

jurisdiction    except    for    offenses    com-  the  bill  would  recogruM  and  encourage               ^y  tax  would  be  taken  into  account. 

mitted  by  one  non-Indian  a«ainst  an-  self-government  on  the  P^^^  °^ J^^^'J        j^  STEVENS.  We  have  similar  taxes. 

otiier.  Indian  tribal  governments,  on  the  tnbes.  Thus,  the  I^^^^"  Pf  °Pf  J°"Seir  I  know  our  income  tax  is  higher  than  the 

otiier  hand,  are  predominately  reepon-  able  to  have  a  greater  control  over  their  ikho^^  ^^  ^^^  Louisiana.  I  cannot  un- 

sible  for  enforcing   and   trying   misde-  o^ij.  ^^tures^             dffiCER  The  ques-     derstand  it.  For  example,  the  District  of 

meanors  and  petty  offenses.  This  is  the  The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.^  ques                           ^  Maryland  end  up  receiv- 

case  tiiroughout  96,000  square  miles  of  tion  is  on  ^^;««,"^^^^«^.^°;j^'^"\he     ing  less  money  under  the  Senate  bill  than 

reservation  territory  in  the  lower  48.  "^^^fJ^^'J'^^  sS^r ^rom  Mon-     they  would  under  the  administration  bill 

In  addition,  in  my  Stote  of  Alaska,  amendment  of  the  Senator  irom  mod      ^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

there  are  vast  areas,  far  larger  than  the     tana.  ^  to  Mr.  LONG.  It  is  very  simple.  We  take 

Indian  territory  in  the  lower  48.  in  which         TTie  amendment  ^^«^^.^^  population  and  then  multiply  tiiat  by  the 

small  Native  villages  are  tiie  only  func-         The  PRIDING  OI^C^.^  ques       pop  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

tioning  local  governmental  units.  Never-  "o^^°^,^,^„^"f  jS>^fnr^  ameSdS  puted  by  taking  the  population,  accord- 

tiieless.   appropriations   for   reservation  the  Senator  from  Montana  ^amem^^  fng  to  the  census  figures.  If  one  takes  the 

law  and  order  from  the  BIA  for  fiscal  by    be  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Jjgjo  ^^^   ^^^   .^  ^^^.^^   .^   ^^^ 

year  1972  were  only  $7,729,000.  Of  this  Califorma.                       „„ppd  to  divided  by  the  total  personal  income  of 

amount,    only    $1,336,500    was    actually  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  aivia*^ 
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ritlens  Of  thit  state,  that  is  the  tax     only  two  areas  m   the  ^ountn.^os£f     ISSf^isTs.^tHJ^Xg^'^Se^^ 

sKttkrr^^i  =SSsj3i^£S  i^ii-iip^-^rsreAx 
»Sa^3S3  B^^^^B^i=  xHS=^siM 

B^^si.^'^^    E^i^39Si4^^r?uSt  ^^.e^e^gi^^s,^;?^^ 

fortune  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  ^^^^  .^*;,i,^^f-- 43  ^gr  jurisdictions?  equivalent  of  $2,000  as  compared  with 

the  Ter  capita  income  Is  the  lowest  of  about  equity  for  4^th«-^^Jg^  g^^^^  tiie  national  average  of  $3,100.  The  Ben- 

anv  State  in  the  Nation.  So.  by  taWng         Mr  J^^a   I  wn  su  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,  capita  income  wlth- 

??ie  factors  into  account,  the  tax  effort  knows  ^^at  the^na^  d  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

mSiplied  by  per  capita  income,  and  billion  of^aa^t^mia^^iu^  ^^^^  y^^  ^^  ^^  additional  cost  of  living  aUowance  is  not 


theTer  cap  U  income  Is  the  lowest  of  about  equity  tor  ^^'^-^-^^'^^^^^tor  the  national  average  of  $3,100.  The  Ben- 
anv  State  in  the  Nation.  So.  by  taWng         Mr  J^^a   I  wn  su  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,  capita  income  wlth- 

??ie  factors  into  account,  the  tax  effort     knows  ^^at  the^na^  d  ^^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

multiplied  bv  per  capita  income  and  billion  °4  *°^"j^^o\;^  bill,  and  if  we  additional  cost  of  living  aUowance  is  not 
S  mStiplying  that  by  the  population  '^JJ';^^^,^^^  ^^ii^J^^h^ame  comparable  deductible  and  is  taxable.  80  a  person 
0?  the  State,  one  arrives  at  the  distribu-  P^the^^^°  °^  °°states  that  would  not  ends  up  at  the  high  end  of  Income  and 
tion  formula.  _  ^  ^.     ^^^      °^^'  by   comparing  one   bill   with  the     the  low  end  of  revenue  sharing,  when  tt 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  is  one  of  the  rea-     gain   9^  ^^P^     t^^^jje  ,1  billion  for  so-     should  be  Uie  reverse.     ,    ^     _^,^       ^    . 
sons  I  wanted  the  matter  to  be  specked     °J^"?!^^'^^\oyild  \ye  a  substantial         Mr.  LONG.  I  find  Alaska  did  not  do 
bv  the  chairman.  It  seems  to  me  there     J^^^^^^^  S  Ibout   17  or  18  that     as  wcU  in  tiie  Senate  bill  as  compar^ 
fs  a  problem,  and  the  same  is  true  in  the     H^fl^J  gSn  But  with  the  $1  billion     witii  tiie  House  bUl  because  tiie  Houae 
District  of  Columbia.  ,,„„,,     added  to  it    by  uniformly  applying  tiie     placed  great  emphasis  on  en  income  tax, 

we  have  a  very  high  cost  of  living,  as     ^"^i^^f  the  committee  bill  as  against     and  Alaska  has  a  high  income  tax  rela- 
the  Senator  knows.  We  have  a  very  high     tormuia  oi  i  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^    and  tiie 

Scome  to  meet  that  cost  of  living.  In     g|t2^u^^thrSJtnct  of  Columbia.     Senate  Committee  took  the  view  tiiat  we 
Set.  Federal  employees,  as  the  Senator     f^^;^^  receive  less  money.  would  simply  consider  aU  taxes  rather    1 

knows,  receive  a  25-percent  cost-of-living     '^"^^^^ot  going  to  argue  witii  the  Sen-     than  singling  out  any  special  tax  for 
allowance  on  top  of  their  salaries.  .  support  an  argument  that  a     consideration.  .,    w     ^^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  uses  these  ^  \  assured  of  as  much  money  as  it  i  would  like  to  have  seen  Alaska  do 
figures  in  an  area  such  as  Alaska,  or.  ff^ived  under  Uie  House  bill,  because  I  better  under  tills  bill  tiian  it  does.  There 
agaii.  right  here  in  the  District  of  Co-  ^^''^nJuy  thlnk-and  I  tiilnk  tiie  Fi-  are  a  lot  of  oUier  matters  to  which 
lumbla.  we  are  bound  to  end  up  in  an  in-  ^  committee  also  tiiinks— that  the  Alaska  could  fare  better.  I  know  tiie  Sen- 
verted  ratio  because  of  the  fact  that  we  ,  ^^^^  derived  by  the  House  cannot  be  ator  from  Louisiana  had  the  prtvUege  of 
do  have  the  per  capita  incomes  we  have.  ^ed  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina-     serving  on  the  Interior  and  ^sular  Af- 

and  it  has  no  relation,  if  we  are  using  the  ^"J^t^  ^  amendment  to  tiie  administira-  fairs  Committee  at  the  time  tiie  Alaskan 
tax  effort,  to  the  actual  figures  of  need,     ^jon's  original  suggestion.  ^       statehood  bill  was   agreed  to    and  he 

as  far  as  the  State  or  local  governments  ^^^^  vfonis.  If  we  take  the  Ad-     sought  to  see  that  Alaska  would  rec<^e 

are  concerned.  Their  needs  are  higher  inistration's  original  proposal,  and  &  very  high  share  of  revenues  from  Fed- 
than  those  of  a  simUar  sizie  and  popula-  ^^^  ^^y  ^e  money  has  been     eral  lands  and  also  receive  a  large  auc- 

tion anywhere  else  in  the  country.  We  j.  j^^^j  j^  ^^e  House,  it  is  my  feeling,  and  cation  of  lands,  as  much  as  anybody 
should  receive  more  revenue  sharing,  be-  ^^  ^^  ^^  majority  view  in  the  committee,  would  recommend,  within  the  then  Ter- 
cause  whUe  our  income  is  greater,  the  confident  it  is  the  majority  view     ritory  of  Alaska, 

cost  of  living  is  from  25  to  50  percent  ^^  senate,  the  shifting  of  funds,  as         Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  may  say  to  the 

greater,  and  we  end  up  with  less.  rnmnared  ^^-Ith  what  the  administration     Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  LONG.  Unfortunately,  the  cost-of-     ^^' Amended     was    a    distribution.    In         Mr.  LONG.  It  is  my  understanding, 
Uvlng  figures  are  not  uniformly  avaUable     ^^  ..^       ^.^o  have  get  "  It  was     though  I  am  no  expert  on  it  that  Alaska 

throughout  the  United  States.  We  have  ^"^'^ement  to  see  that  the  rich  get  at  the  present  time  Is  holding  about  $1 
them  for  certain  areas,  but  we  do  not     a  mo  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,^  ^     ^^^^^  ^^  j^^  derived  from  oU  reve- 

have  the  cost-of-living  figures  for  the  ^J^  gnj-jch  Uie  rich  by  skinning  the  nues  about  which  ttiere  seems  to  be  some 
united  States  uniformly  throughout  the  ^^^/^t  ^^^^  also  be  the  logical  re-  problem,  and  If  we  can  find  a  way  to 
States.  These  cost-of-living  figures  exist  P°°.^„_^  ^''the  President  of  the  United  resolve  the  problem,  this  Senator  would 
mostly  for  certain  urban  areas  across     action  ^^^  g^^ire  United     be  happy  to  cooperate, 

the  United  States.  Those  figures  do  not     States  spea^  s  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^_        ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  "^^l^^i 

exist  in  a  fashion  in  which  we  could  ap-  ^5^!®l_om  California  who  came  here  do  it,  I  would  be  happy  to  forgo  any 
ply  them  uniformly  across  the  United  ^,^,V™3^a  c?tS?^ofNew  York,  two  of  share  of  revenue  shying  the  State  ^ 
States.  So  those  of  us  on  the  committee  ^}f^^^°.!L*^  fhat  would  benefit  the  most,  Louisiana  might  get  if  we  couldjust  get 
and  even  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  at  ^^^^^^Jj^^^^^^e  the  Pr°P°"^  ^*^  ^^^  ^  favorable  consideration  of  the  oU  we 
this  point,  are  not  in  a  position  to  use  a  ,  " Ji^Jf ^^*^4  s«;  it  was  a  shifting  of  are  producing  in  our  tldelands  as  Alasto 
set  of  figures  that  does  not  exist  K  we  ^^^  ^ou^^d^e  s^it  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^!j„^«r?  S  th*i  S2f  StaS 
tried  to  use  those  figures,  we  would  be  In  money  "°™  "^^rdance  wlUi  the  way  duced  on  pubUc  lands  In  tiie  great  State 
the  unfortunate  position  of  having  some     tfiat^notm  ac  ^  p^^_     ^j^^^a.  .„  ♦«  „r 

figures  for  certain  places  and  none  for     *^^'.°^.''JS^perated  on  the  theory  that        Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  1^ 
oUier  places.  fi^  ril  shoSd  tSp  tiie  poor,  rather     friend  from  Louisiana  I  am  sonj  th*t 

It  may  be  that  one  could  find  some     the  ri^  ^'.^.TwaV  around,  ^at  Uiose     that  Is  not  the_  case.  None  of  tlie  w^ 


X  am  inxorm^u.  ..c..  ...  .^^ties  for  the  ^^^  ^^  K^rrefli^more  mands  a^t  it.  We  do  not  ^ve  gJO 

which  we  would  not  be  able  to  provide  ,^  J^  t^^tate  of  Alaska.  I  do  not  see  ^ilUon  In  tiie  bank;  wehavea^$WO 

cost-of-living  figures.  So  it  is  a  fact  tiiat  ^J?J^J°/^^^y  ^d  tiiat  that  1  million.  We  cannot  lease  the  landa.  due 

could  weU  be  argued  for  consideration.  ^"J  ^\^^t^ut  by  any  uniform  to  the  fight  over  tt«plp«J^. 

but  when  one  seeks  to  advance  It.  he  can-  l^jL^^^r  ar^unlf  orm  application  Mr.  LONG.  That  is  just  the  P?totl  am 

not  provide  tiie  figures  within  his  own  ^^^  °ffigur^  o^any              ^^^  ^^  ^^_  ^^^^  ^    L?J^*.>,T  ^t^ST^SS 

State  to  put  It  into  appUcation.  ?L?IrSf  S^  Tonic^Son  of  tiie  double  Committee    with    tlie     Senator    from 

Mr    S-raVENS.  I  find  it  Interesting  ^e^ted  to  tiie  appucauon  01  Alaska,  and  I  am  a  Member  of  tills  bogr. 

that,  as  between  the  committee  hUl-^nd  ^^"^^  ^^y  Alaska  would  appear  just  as  te  tiie  Sen^  fmmAl^.  We 

I  am  sure  the  committee  has  done  a  very  .^*  f^  ^r^lhls  particular  bUl.  ^ow  tiiere  axe  other  thln»  toat  we 

fine  job  and  has  worked  hard  on  it^d  to  have  \^  ^XwiTtii  fact  that  the  Important  to  Alaska  that  make  this  dlf - 

the  administration  proposal,  there  are  ssenawr.  ix*. 
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ference  we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill 
pale  into  Inalgniflcsuice.  There  are  prob- 
lems involving  that  great  less  developed 
State,  with  a  group  of  highly  admirable 
and  courageous  frontier  citizens  who 
stand  as  our  first  line  of  defense,  in 
many  respects,  against  foreign  enemies; 
and  insofar  as  it  is  within  the  capability 
of  this  Senator  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  or  any  other 
committee,  or  of  the  Senate  generally, 
to  help  solve  some  of  those  great  prob- 
lems, such  as  those  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  great 
State  of  Alaska  or  the  transportation  of 
those  resources  to  markets  where  they 
can  be  properly  used  for  the  overall 
economy  and  to  help  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments,  this  Senator  stands 
ready  to  cooperate,  and  certainly  will. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  And  that 
what  those  things  mean  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  even  if  you  are  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  revenue  to  the  State  govern- 
ment, are  so  enormous  by  comparison  to 
the  small  difference  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  on  this  item,  that 
this  difference  is  really  not  important. 
And  frankly,  if  there  is  some  way  we  can 
work  it  out  in  conference,  I  will  take  the 
highest  figure  for  Alaska. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  the  encroach- 
ment. I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  the  difference  we  are  talking 
about  is  $33.7  million  out  of  $6  billion. 
We  are  getting  down  to  the  fourth  deci- 
mal point  in  percentages  of  1  percent,  in 
terms  of  the  five  jurisdictions  that  an 
lower  under  this  bill  than  under  the  other 
two  versions  of  the  bill,  but  I  would  hope 
there  would  be  some  way  we  could  equal- 
ize that,  so  that  those  of  us  who  want  to 
support  revenue  sharing  could  go  home, 
look  our  people  in  the  face,  and  say,  "We 
got  you  as  good  a  deal  as  any  other 
State." 

Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  Senator.  I 
regret  to  report  that  Alaska  does  not 
make  out  as  well  under  this  bill  as  the 
others.  That  Is  because  of  the  uniform 
application  of  a  formula.  There  is  a 
different  formula  in  the  Hoiase  bill.  We 
have  to  work  out  some  way  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  the  Hoxise  ap- 
proach and  the  Soaate  approach.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  be- 
fore this  bill  comes  back  from  confer- 
ence— and  as  far  as  the  Senate  conferees 
are  concerned,  I  think  I  will  be  the  man- 
ager— I  shall  undertake  to  see  that  we 
individually  consider  the  Alaskan  prob- 
lem, to  see  how  any  compromise  can  be 
worked  out  with  regard  to  Alaska,  in  view 
of  what  the  Senator  has  stated,  and  the 
fact  that  I  knew  to  begin  with  that  the 
facts  and  figures  do  not  reflect  the  high 
cost  of  living  in  Alaska,  which  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
There  is  probably  more  equity,  as  I  say, 
for  increasing  the  figure  on  Alaska  than 
any  other  State,  though  I  do  not  see  how, 
with  the  formula  we  have,  we  can  do  It. 
When  we  start  working  out  our  dliler- 
ences  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  conference,  if  we  can  work  it  out.  as 
I  am  concerned,  so  that  Alaska  winds  up 
with  the  Hoiise  figure  rather  than  the 
Senate  figure,  that  will  be  just  fine  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments. 

AMEKDMEKT    NO.     1469.    AS    MOOiniD 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1469.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  copy  of  the  amendment  which 
contains  certain  modifications  I  have 
made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  report  the  amendment  as  modified. 
The   assistant  legislative  clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  iNo.  1469, 
as  modified)  is  as  follows : 

On  pftge  34,  beglnnlug  with  line  18,  strUe 
out  Uirougb  the  ooAtter  between  lines  3  and 
4  on  page  73,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following ; 

"TITLK  I — SHIFTTNO  AMOUNTS  COL- 
LECTED FROM  INDIVIDUALS  AS  FED- 
ERAL INCOME  TAXES  TO  THE  STATES 

"Sbc.  101.  Shout  Tttl«. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Revenue 
ShUtlng  Acf. 

•'8«c.  102.  Crkdit  roB  Taxxs  To  B«  Shdtxd 
TO  THE  States. 
"(a)  Part  IV  of  .subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relat- 
ing to  credits  against  tax )  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  42  as  43,  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  41  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•  'Sxc.  42.  Camrr  for  Taxes  To  Be  Shifted 
TO  THE  States. 
"'(a)  Qtuxmai.  Rci^. — In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  there  shaU  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  tlxls  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  7  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  basic  income  tax. 

"'(b)  Basic  Inco»«e  TAX.^For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "basic  Income  tax" 
means  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1,  3.  or  1201 
(b)  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"•(1)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

"  ■  (2)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come) ,  and 

"'(3)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment 
credit). 

"'(c)  KxatpnoN. — The  credit  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  allowed  to  an 
Individual  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  he  Is 
a  nonresident  of  the  United  States  for  the 
entire  taxable  year.' 

"(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"  'Sec.  42.  Credit  for  taxes  to  be  shifted  to 
the  States. 

"  'Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax.' 
"(c)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)    shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31 ,  1971 . 
"Skc.  103.  Shifting  of  Tax  Couxctions  to 
THX  States 
"(a)    Subtitle   A  of   the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"  -CHAPTER  7— SHIFTTNG  OF  INCOME  TAX 
COLLECTIONS   TO   THE   STATES 
"  '8«c.  1601.  Additional  tax  to  be  paid  over 
to  States. 
"  'Sec.  1002.  Payment  to  the  States. 
"  'Sec.  1603.  AUocatlon  between  State  and 
local  governments. 

"'Sec.   1604.  Nondeductlblllty  of  taxes  In 
computing  taxable  Income. 


"  Sec.   1605.  Separate  designation  on  in- 
come tax  return. 

"  'Sac.  1601.  AoornoNAi.  Tax  To  Be  Paid  Oveb 
TO  THX  States. 
"  '(a)  Imposition  fob  Yeabs  Bscinning  Be- 
fore Januabt  1,  1974. — In  addition  to  other 
taxes,  there  shall  be  Imposed  for  the  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  81.  1971.  and 
before  January  1,  1974,  on  the  income  of 
every  Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  any 
State  during  the  taxable  year,  a  tax  equal 
to  7  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  basic  Income 
tax  for  the  taxable  year.  If  any  part  of  the 
basic  Income  tax  Is  allocable  to  a  State  which 
has  requested  that  a  different  rate  than  7 
percent  be  applied,  then  the  tax  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  basic  income  tax  allocable  to  such 
State  shall  be  computed  at  such  different 
rate.  Such  request  for  a  different  rate  of  tax 
shall  be  recognized  only  If  made  by  the  legis- 
lature of  a  State  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor  of  such  State  and  notification  of 
the  desired  rate  is  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary before  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  years 
to  which  It  Is  to  apply. 

"'(b)  Imposition  for  Yeabe  Beginning 
After  December  31.  1973. — In  addition  to 
other  taxes,  there  shall  be  Imposed  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1973,  on  the  Income  of  every  Individual  who 
Is  a  resident  of  any  State,  at  the  rate  re- 
quested by  such  State,  a  tax  on  the  basic 
income  tax  of  such  Individual  for  such  tax- 
able year.  Such  request  for  the  rate  of  tax 
to  be  Imposed  shall  be  recognized  only  If 
made  by  the  legislature  of  a  State  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governor  of  such  State 
and  notification  of  the  desired  rate  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  before  the  beginning 
of  the  taxable  years  to  which  it  is  to  apply. 
■'  '(c)  Basic  Income  Tax.— For  purposes  of 
this  chapter  the  term  "basic  income  tax" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 42(b). 

"'(d)  Residence. — If  an  Individual  Is  a 
resident  of  more  than  one  State  during  a 
taxable  year,  he  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  &a  a  resident  only  of  the 
State  In  which  he  resided  during  such  year 
for  the  longer  jjerlod  of  time. 

"  '(e)  Assessment. — The  additional  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  assessed  and 
collected  In  the  manner  prescribed  In  this 
title  with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  chap- 
ter 1. 
"  'Sec.  1602.  Payment  to  the  States 

"'(a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  an  Eimount  to  each  State 
equal  to  the  amount  of  basic  Income  tax  col- 
lected from  residents  of  that  State. 

"'(b)  Payments. — As  soon  as  feasible  after 
the  close  of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Sec- 
retary or  bis  delegate  shall  make  an  estimate 
with  respect  to  each  State  of  the  amount 
collected  during  the  calendar  quarter  under 
section  1001  as  basic  Income  taxes  allocable 
to  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
over  to  such  State  that  estimated  amoimt  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  each  State.  Proper 
adjustnaent  shall  be  made  to  amounts  sub- 
sequently paid  over  to  each  State  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or  were 
less  than  the  amount  actually  collected 
imder  section  1601  as  the  basic  Income  taxes 
allocated  to  each  State. 

"  'Skc.  1603.  Allocation  Between  State  and 
Local    Ooveknments 
"'(a)    In  Oenxbal. — 

"'(1)  Amoitnts  received  before  J antiart  1, 
1974. — Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe,  the  State 
government  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  for  Its 
own  use  and  benefit  one-third  of  any 
amounts  received  by  that  State  under  section 
160  of  any  amounts  received  by  that  State 
under  section   1602  before  January   1,   1874, 


«,  rtuOl  distribute  the  remaining  two- 
•fr«i.^f  such  amounts  to  local  govemmentt 
J^!S  with  the  provision,  of  this 

"^^^x  Amounts  received  after  decem- 
^  im  -founts  received  by  a  State 
"ti-'Jotlon  1602  after  December  31,  lO-W, 
"^rWUtrlbuted  in  accordance  with  the 
^^n«  oY  thU  section  unless  the  State 
nmvides  otherwise  by  law. 
^^•ub)  allocation  among  Countt  Areas.-- 
^,  amount  to  be  aUocated  to  the  "nits  of 
Sal Wvemment  within  a  State  for  any  fiscal 
«*r  8baU  be  allocated  among  the  county 
I«L  located  in  that  State  so  that  each 
!Stmty  area  wlU  receive  an  amount  which 
^  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to 
beallocated  to  the  units  of  local  government 
trtthln  that  Stote  as — 

•-(1)  the  population  of  that  county  area, 
mulUplled  by  the  general  tax  effort  factor  of 
Sit  wninty  area,  multiplied  by  the  relative 
income  factor  of  that  county  area,  bears  to 
"(3)  the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  all  county  areas 
within  that  State. 

"•(c)     Allocation    to    Coitntt    Govtrn- 
joKra   Mtinicipalities,  Townships.  Etc.— 

'"(1)  Countt  govxrnments. —  The  county 
eovemment  shall  be  aUocated  that  portion 
oJ  the  amount  allocated  to  the  county  area 
lor  the   fiscal    year    under    subsection    (a) 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  amount 
as  the  adjusted  taxes  of  the  county  govern- 
ment  bear    to    the    adjusted    taxes    of    the 
county  government  and   all   other  units  of 
local  government  located  in  the  county  area. 
'"(J)  Other    units     of     local    covern- 
mHT— The  amount  remaining  for  allocation 
within  a  county  area  after  the  application 
of  paragraph   ( i )    shall  be  aUocated  among 
the  units  of  local  government   (other  than 
the  county  government  and  other  than  town- 
ship governments)    located  In  that  county 
ares  so  that  each  unit  of  local  government 
will  receive  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allocated  to 
the  units  ol  local   government  within  that 
county  area  as — 

•"(A)  the  population  of  that  local  gov- 
ernment, multiplied  by  the  general  tax  effort 
f&ctor  of  that  local  government,  multiplied 
by  the  relative  Income  factor  of  that  local 
government,  bears  to 

■"(B)  the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  aU  units  of  local 
government  -rtthln  the  county  area  (other 
th»n  the  county  government  and  other  than 
township  governments) . 

•"(3)  Township  governments. — If  the 
county  area  Includes  one  or  more  township 
governments,  then  before  applying  para- 
paph  (2)  — 

"(A)  there  shall  be  set  aside  for  allocation 
under  subparagraph  (B)  to  such  township 
governments  that  portion  of  each  amount 
allocated  to  the  county  area  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
amount  as  the  sum  of  the  adjusted  taxes  of 
all  such  township  governments  bear  to  the 
aggregate  adjusted  taxes  of  the  county  gov- 
ernment, such  township  governments,  and 
&U  other  units  of  local  government  located 
in  the  county  area,  and 

"(B)  that  portion  of  each  amount  set 
aside  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  each  township  government  on  the 
same  basis  as  amounts  are  allocated  to  units 
ol  local  government  under  paragraph  (2) . 
If  this  paragraph  aw>ll©e  with  respect  to  any 
county  area  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  remain- 
lag  portion  allocated  under  paragraph  (2)  to 
the  units  of  local  government  located  in  the 
oounty  area  (other  than  the  county  govern- 
ment and  the  township  governments)  shall 
be  appropriately  reduced  to  reflect  the 
uaounts  set  aside  under  subparagraph  (A) . 
'"(A)  Entttlement. — 
■"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  paragraph,  the  entitlement 


of  any  unit  of  local  government  for  any 
flBcal  year  shall  be  the  amount  allocated  to 
such  unit  under  this  gubsectlon. 

"'(B)  MAxnroM  AND  minimum  per  capita 
entitlement.— subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  the  per  capita 
amount  aUooated  to  any  county  area  or  any 
unit  of  looal  government  (other  than  a 
county  government)  within  a  State  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  yMX  shaU  not  be 
less  than  20  percent,  nor  more  than  145  per- 
cent of  two-thlrda  of  the  amount  received 
by  the  State  under  section  1602,  divided  by 
the  populaUon  of  that  State. 

•"(C)  LiMriATioN.— The  amount  allocated 
to  any  unit  of  local  government  under  this 
section  for  any  enUtlement  period  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  sum  of  (I)  such  gov- 
ernment's adjusted  taxes,  and  (U)  the  inter- 
governmental transfer*  of  revenue  to  such 
government  (other  than  transfers  to  such 
government  under  this  section ) . 

•'(D)     ENTrrLEMKNT     LESS     THAN      tSOO,     OR 
GOVERNING       BODY       WAIVES      KNTrTLEMBNT.— If 

(but  for  this  subparagraph)  the  entitlement 
of  any  unit  of  local  government  below  the 
level  of  the  county  government — 

"  '(1)   would  be  less  than  $200  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  or  v,    ♦u« 

•"(11)  is  waived  for  any  fiscal  yew  by  the 
governing  body  of  such  unit, 
then  the  amount  of  such  entitlement  far 
such  yeax  shaU  (In  lieu  of  being  paid  to  such 
unit)  be  added  to,  and  shaU  become  a  part  of 
It  the  enUtlement  for  such  year  of  the  coun- 
ty government  of  the  oounty  area  In  which 
such  unit  is  located. 

"I  5)     AD JU8TUENT  or  ENTTTLEMENT .— 

"•(A)  In  general.— In  adjusting  tha  al- 
locaUon  of  any  county  area  or  unit  of  looai 
government,  the  State  shall  make  any  ad- 
justment required  tmder  paragraph  (4)(B) 
first  any  adjustment  required  under  para- 
graph (4)(C)  next,  and  any  adjustment  re- 
quired under  paragr^h  (4)  (D)  last. 

"•(B)   Adjustment    foe     application    of 

MAXIMUM     OB     MINIMUM    PER    CAPITA    ENTITLE- 

MKNT— Each  State  shall  adjust  the  avoca- 
tions made  under  this  section  to  comity 
areas  or  to  units  of  local  government  lo- 
cated within  It  In  order  to  bring  those  alloca- 
tions into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)(B).  In  making  such  adjust- 
ments any  necessary  adjustmenu  with  re- 
spect to  county  areas  shall  be  made  before 
any  necessary  adjustments  with  respect  to 
units  of  local  government  are  made. 

•••(C)  Adjustment  fob  application  of 
LiMTTATioN.— in  any  case  in  which  the 
amount  allocated  to  a  county  government  or 
to  a  unit  of  local  government  within  a  coun- 
ty area  is  reduced  under  paragraph  (4)(C) 
by  the  State,  the  amount  of  that  reduction— 
'"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment (other  than  a  county  government), 
shall  be  added  to  and  Increase  the  aUocatlon 
of  the  government  of  the  county  In  which 
It  Is  located,  unless  (on  account  of  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  (4))  that  county 
government  may  not  receive  It.  In  which  case 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  shaU  be  added 
to  and  Increase  the  allocation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  State;  and 

"  '(11)  In  the  case  of  a  county  government, 
shall  be  added  to  and  Increase  the  aUocatlon 
of  the  government  of  that  State. 

■'•(D)  Adjustment  for  ^plication  of  min- 
imal aUocatlon  or  waiver.— In  any  case  In 
which  the  amount  of  the  aUocatlon  to  a  unit 
of  local  government  Is  reduced  tmder  para- 
graph (4)  (D) ,  the  State  shaU  aUocate  that 
amount   in   accordance  with   the   provisions 

of  that  paragraph.  

■•  '(c)  Governmental  DEFiNrnoKB  and  R«- 
lated  Rui-Es.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 
•••(1)  Units  of  local  GOVERxmnrr. — The 
term  "unit  of  local  government"  means  the 
government  of  a  ooimty  municipality,  town- 
ship or  other  vmlt  of  government  below 
the  State  which  is  a  vmlt  of  general  govern- 


ment (determined  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
principles  as  are  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Cenaus  for  general  sutlstical  purposes). 

'■  '  (2)  CmTAIN  ASSAS  treated  am  COvf  iULB. — 

In  any  State  where,  few  part  or  aU  of  ita 
geographic  area,  the  next  unit  of  looal  gov- 
ernment below  the  State  government  Is  a  city 
or  other  unit,  the  geographic  area  of  which 
unit  shall  be  treated  as  a  county  area  (and 
such  unit  ShaU  be  treated  as  a  county  gov- 
ernment) with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the 
State's  geographic  area. 

"■(3)  Townships. — The  term  "township' 
Includes  equivalent  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment having  different  designations  i  such  as 
"towns"),  and  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  erf  the  same  principles  as  are  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  fcM-  general  statisti- 
cal purposes. 

"  '(4)  Units  of  local  government  located 
IN  LAROER  ENTITT. — A  unlt  of  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  treated  as  located  in  a  larger 
entity  If  part  or  aU  of  Its  geographic  area  is 
located  In  the  larger  entity. 

"  '(6)  Only  part  of  unit  located  in  laeoeb 
ENTITY. — If  only  part  of  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment Is  located  in  a  larger  entity,  such 
part  shall  be  treated  for  aUocatlon  purpoaes 
as  a  separate  unit  of  local  government,  and 
all  computations  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  regulations,  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  which  the  estimated  population 
of  such  part  bears  to  the  peculation  of  the 
entirety  of  such  unit. 

"'(0)      BOtTNDARY     changes,     GOVERNMENTAL 

REORGANIZATION,  ETC — If.  by  reason  of  bound- 
ary line  changes,  by  reason  ol  State  statutory 
or  constitutional  changes,  by  reason  of  an- 
nexations or  other  government  reorganiza- 
tions, or  by  reason  of  other  circumstances, 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion to  units  of  local  government  does  not 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
application  of  such  provision  shaU  be  made, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  in  a  manner  which  is 
consistent  with  such  purposes. 

"'(d)  General  Terms.— For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"'(1)  Popui-ATioN. — Population  shall  be 
determined  on  the  same  basU  as  resident 
population  Is  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  general  statistical  purpoees. 
"  '(2)  Income. — Income  means  total  money 
Income  received  from  aU  sources,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  gen- 
eral statistical  purposes. 

"'(3)  Personal  income. — Personal  Income 
means  the  income  of  mdlvlduals.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
national  income  accounts  purpoees. 

"'(4)  Dates  for  determinino  allocations 
AND  entitlements. — Except  as  provided  in 
regulations,  the  determination  of  aUocatlons 
and  entitlements  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  AprU  1  Immediately  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  year. 

"'(6)         iNTiaGOVERN  MENTAL        TRANSFERS. 

The  intergovernmental  transfers  of  revenue 
to  any  government  are  the  amounts  of  reve- 
nue received  by  that  govenmient  from  other 
governments  as  a  share  In  financing  (or  as 
reimbursement  lor)  the  performance  of  gov- 
ernmental functions,  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  lor  general  statistical 
purpoees. 

"  '(0)  Data  used;  uNrFORMiTT  of  data. — 
"•(A)  General  rule. — Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B) ,  the  data  used  shaU  be 
the  moot  recently  avaUable  data  provided  by 
the  Bur«au  of  the  Census  or  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"'(B)  Use  of  estimates,  etc. — Wh^re  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines  that 
the  data  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A) 
are  not  current  enough  or  are  not  compre- 
hensive enough  to  provide  for  equitable  allo- 
cations, he  may  use  such  additional  data 
(Including  data  based  on  estimates)  as  may 
be  provided  for  In  regulations. 
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•••,e)  Oekwal  tax  ErroRT  Factor  of 
roTTNTT  A«KA.— I^r  purpoaM  of  this  section. 
fhT^ne^l  tax  effort  fetor  of  any  county 
ar«a  for  any  fiscal  year  is — 

•*,l,  the  adjusted  taxes  of  the  county 
government  plus  the  adjusted  taxes  of  each 
Snlt  of  local  government  within  that  county 

area,  divided  by  ^  ^     ^  ,„ 

••  Mat   the  aggregate  income  (as  defined  In 

paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d))  attrtbut«Kl 

to  that  county  area. 

■••(f.    OBK«AL    Tax    EFTO.T    or    Untt    of 

Local   Ooverkment  — For    purposes    of    this 

"^-'TrriN  OEKBUL-The  general  tax  effort 
factor  of  any  unit  of  local  government  for 
anv  fiscal  year  is—  . 

•••(A)  the  adjusted  taxes  of  that  unit  oi 
loo«l  government,  divided  by  ^   -      ^  ,„ 

■•  ■(n\  the  aKgreeate  income  (as  denned  m 
para^aph  Ta^^  subsection  (d.  )  attributed 
to  that  unit  of  local  government. 

•••(3)   Adjtjsth)  taxes. — 

•••(A)  IN  oENCTAL,-The  adjusted  taxes  of 
anv  unit  of  government  are — 

•••(It  the  compulsorv  contributions  ex- 
acted bv  such  government  for  public  purposes 
Sr  -than  employee  and  employer  a^- 
ments  and  contributions  "» ^'1'^*^^* /"*l", 
ment  and  social  Insurance  systema,  and  other 
tTan  s^lal  aseessment  for  capital  outlay)  as 

such   c'ontrlbutlons   are   '^'^^"^''fJl.l^Z 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
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^  -^lU  adjusted  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed bv  the  secretary  or  his  delegate)  by 
Excluding  an  amount  equal  to  that  portion  of 
!uch  compulsory  contributions  which  Is 
properK  allocable  to  expenses  for  education^ 

•■MB)      CERTAIN     SALES    TAXES    COLLECTED    BT 

COUNTIES.— In  any  case  where— 

■■■11)  a  county  government  exacts  sales 
taxes  within  a  unit  of  local  government  and 
transfers  part  or  all  of  such  taxes  to  such 
unit  without  specUylng  the  purposes  for 
which  such  unit  may  spend  the  revenues  and 
••(in  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  notifies 
the  Secretary  that  the  requirement  of  this 
subparagraph  have  been  met  with  respect 
to  such  taxes. 

then  the  taxes  so  transferred  shall  be  treated 
as  the  taxes  of  the  unit  of  local  government 
(and  not  the  taxes  of  the  county  govem- 

™""(K)  Relative  Income  Factor.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  relative  Income 
factor  is  a  fraction — 

•  •  ( n  in  the  case  of  a  State,  the  numerator 
of  which  13  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
United  States  and  the  demonlnator  of  which 
is  the  per  capita  Income  of  that  State; 

•'•(2)  In  the  case  of  a  county  area,  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  State  in  which  it  Is  located  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  per  capita  In- 
come  of  that  county  area;  and 

•"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  numerator  of  wWch  is  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  county  *">»  1>^  'T^^<=,^ 
It  Ifl  locatwl  and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
the  p«  capita  Income  of  the  geographic  area 
of  that  unit  of  local  government. 
For  purpoMB  of  this  subaectlon.  per  capita 
income  shall  be  determined  on  the  basla  of 
income  as  defined  In  paragraph  (S)  of  sub- 
section (d). 

•'  'Sec.   1604.  NONDEDUCTiBiLJTT   or  Taxes  in 
CoMPTTTiNG  Taxable  Income. 


year  Is  computed  at  a  rate  less  than  7  per- 
cent then  any  Income  taxes  paid  by  such  In- 
dividual to  such  State  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  disallowed  as  a  deduction  In  com- 
puting taxable  income  under  chapter  1  In 
the  amount  bv  which  the  tax  under  section 
1601  for  such  taxable  year  was  reduced  by  the 
request  of  such  State  for  a  rate  lower  than  7 
percent. 

"•SEC.  1606.  SEPARATE  DESIGNATION  ON  IN- 
COME Tax  Return. 
••  'Any  tax  imposed  under  section  1601  with 
respect  to  any  State  and  collected  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  be  shown  on  the 
same'rettirn  as  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1 
or  section  3  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer,  but 
shall  be  shown  separately  on  such  return  and 
clearly  designated  as  a  tax  coUected  for  a 
State  and  not  for  the  United  States.' 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
furnish  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
a  report  setting  forth  the  steps  he  has  taken 
to  implement  the  tax  shifting  ProK'^^^" 
tabllshed  by  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  together  with  recommendations  for  re- 
vising the  withholding  tables  contained  in 
section  3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reflect  the  tax  under  chapter  7  oi 
such  Code,  and  such  other  recommendations 
Including  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  that  program." 

On  page  112.  In  the  matter  appearing  after 
line  15  strike  "shartng  with  State  and  local 
governments  a  portion  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  Federal  Individual  Income  taxes 
and  insert  "the  shifting  to  the  States  of 
Federal  Income  tax  collections  from 
Individuals 
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"  "(a)  The  tax  Imposed  by  section  1601  to 
the  extent  the  rate  does  not  exceed  7  percent 
shaU  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  to  the 
taxpayer  in  computing  taxable  Income  undtr 
chapter  1.  To  the  extent  the  rate  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  swrtlon  1601  with  respect  to  any 
State  excewla  7  percent.  It  shaU  be  deduct- 
ible In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  a  State  income  tax  of  the  type  re- 
ferred to  In  section  164. 

•"(b)  If  any  of  the  tax  Imposed  on  an  In- 
dividual under  section   1601   for  a  taxable 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  on  this  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  1  hour  and  15  mmutes. 
45  minutes  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley) 
and  30  minutes  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  biu, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  '  Mr.  Long)  . 
That  would  mean  that  the  vote  on  th^ 
amendment  would  occur  about  6  o'clock. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  get  more  Senators 
in  for  that,  but  we  will  put  them  on 
notice.  ^     .  ,  , 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary*. 

My  modifications  are  simple  ones.  On 
pages  2,  3,  4.  18,  and  19,  I  substitute  the 
figure  7  for  the  figure  5.64.  and  the  date 
December  31.  1971,  for  the  date  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  This  is  in  order  to  make  my 
amtaidment  conform  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble with  the  Senate  bill,  as  I  shall  explain 
later. 

This  amendment  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  certain  deficiencies  in 
general  revenue  sharing,  while  still  pre- 
serving the  essential  objectives  of  this 
legislation.  President  Jackson  pointed 
out  one  of  the  problems  inherent  in  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a  message  which  he  sent  to 
Congress  in  1833  vetoing  a  bill  which 
would  have  shared  surplus  funds  in  the 
Federal  Treasury  with  the  States: 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  IntelUgent  people 
of  our  several  States  will  be  satisfied,  on  a 


little  reflection,  that  It  Us  neither  wis*  d«( 
safe  to  release  the  members  of  their  loeil 
legislatures  from  the  responsibility  of  lery. 
Ing  the  taxes  necessary  to  support  their  Statt 
governments  and  vest  It  In  Congress,  over 
most  of  whose  members  they  have  no  (x»- 
trol. 

This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  principle 
of  accountability.  But  there  is  also  an- 
other larger  problem  inherent  in  the  bill 
now  imder  debate  which  is  of  a  much 
more  recent  vintage  than  the  days  of 
President  Jackson;  otherwise  I  am  svn 
that  he  would  have  brought  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  at  that  time.  That 
has  to  do  with  the  habit  of  the  Federal 
Government   of   attaching  strings  any 
time  it  returns  funds  to  the  States— of 
attaching   monumental  strings  to  the 
transfers  of  moneys  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  which  is  another  hazard  which 
is  built  into  the  whole  concept  of  general 
revenue  sharing,  though  I  do  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  weed  them  out. 
My  amendment  seeks  to  introduce  ac- 
countability at  least  at  the  State  level 
while  assuring  that  the  immediate  avail- 
ability  of   funds    contemplated  in  the 
Revenue   Sharing   Act  will   in  fact  be 
available  to  State  and  local  governments. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished,  this  providing   of   direct  State 
accountability,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  for  the  funds  which  are  needed 
on  an  emergency-urgent  basis  by  our 
besieged  State  and  local  governments. 
This  will  be  done  by  substituting  the 
concept   of    revenue   shifting   which  Is 
contained  in  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  in  April  of  last  year,  now  known 
as  S.  1577,  and  substituting  the  revenue- 
shifting  features  of  that  earlier  bill  for 
the  revenue-sharing  features  in  the  bill 
now  under  debate,  while  preserving  the 
provisions  of  the  present  bill  for  the 
aUocation  of  funds  among  the  various 
units  of  government  within  a  State.  In 
other  words,  I  preserve  in  ray  amend- 
ment the  pass-through  provisions  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  basic  concept  of  my  alternative 
has  been  adopted  for  a  system  now  In 
effect  in  Canada  for  the  division  of  per- 
sonal income  tax  collections  between  the 
dominion   and  provincial  govemm^ts. 
It  involves  a  substitution  of  a  shamw 
of  the  Federal  personal  income  tax  base 
and  collection  facilities  for  a  sharing  ol 
the  Federal  Oovemmenfs  revenues.  Its 
effect  Is  to  shift  to  the  States  a  portion 
of  the  personal  Income  taxes  now  belM 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government^u 
combined  with  the  Finance  Committee 
pass-through  provisions,  as  Is  the  case 
with  my  amendment,  the  revenue-swp- 
ing  concept  will  accomplish  the  prm- 
clpal  objectives  of  the  Senate  proposal 
while  avoiding  its  weaknesses. 

The  amendment  will  do  so  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

First.  It  wlU  effect  an  across-the-boaro 
reduction  in  Federal  personal  income  tax 
collections  by  the  amount  which  is  to  w 
shifted  from  the  Federal  Government  w 
State  and  local  governments. 
Second,  it  will  at  the  same  time  direct 


♦he  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  collect 
in  iSSlf  of  each  State,  from  Its  resl- 
Ten^l^  amount  equivalent  to  7  percent 
of  the  Federal  tax  collection  which  in 
?he  aggregate  will  amount  to  the  approxl- 
maS  flgure  which  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
^^s  to  distribute  to   State   and  local 

^°S?'?  authorizes  each  State  to  di- 
rect the'  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  re- 
dui  increase,  or  eliminate  the  amount 
o?tti'e  State's  share  to  be  collected  on  its 

'^mrth,  it  requires  that  tax  returns  for 
the  Federal  and  State  tax  coUections  be 
made  on  a  single  or  joint  form  in  which 
n  is  clearly  indicated  which  portion  of 
an  individual's  tax  is  being  raised  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  Government  and 
which  on  behalf  of  the  State 

This  Mr.  President,  is  exactly  the  pro- 
cedure'which  is  followed  in  Canada  at 
the  present  time.  A  single  income  tax 
form  is  filled  out.  If  you  happen  to  live 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  it  says  tliat 
so  much  is  being  collected  for  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  so  much  is  being 
collected  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  believe  that  the  revenue  shifting  al- 
ternative has  the  foUowing  advantages 
over  the  bill  in  its  current  form: 

Rrst  because  the  States  have  the 
power  to  direct  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  increase,  reduce,  or  eUmmate 
the  amounts  to  be  coUected  on  their  be- 
half they  retain  full  responsibiUty  for 
and 'authority  over  the  taxation  of  their 
citizens  for  State  and  local  needs.  No 
precedent  is  set  for  Federal  bailouts  for 
States  which  may  have  overextended 
themselves. 

Second,  because  the  personal  income 
tax  form  filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  specify  how  much  of  the  tax 
is  being  collected  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  how  much  for  the  State  ttie 
taxpayer  is  spared  the  iUuslon  that 
money  transferred  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  his  State  Is  somehow 
Washington's  money  and  not  his  own. 

Third,  the  revenue  shifting  proposal 
avoids  making  the  States  dependent  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  another  sub- 
stantial source  of  income,  and  therefore 
avoids  the  danger  of  ultimate  Federal 
dictation. 

Once  the  plan  is  in  operation,  its  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  will  be  neg- 
ligible, amounting,  as  it  will,  to  just  the 
cost  of  transferring  to  each  State  the 
amount  collected  on  behalf  of  the  State 
and  its  political  subdi\1sions.  Thus,  the 
system  once  established  would  not  be  en- 
dangered by  future  congressional  eco- 
nomics. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out  one 
final  feature  about  my  amendment  be- 
fore I  yield  the  fioor.  It  comes  into  imme- 
diate effect  and  it  involves  what  might 
be  called  the  presumption  that  each 
State  will  wish  to  participate:  because 
only  in  this  way  can  we  immediately 
create  the  flow  of  money  which  is  des- 
perately needed  by  many  of  our  State 
and  local  jurisdictions. 

However,  at  the  end  of  1974 — from  that 
point  forward— if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  continue  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  agent  for  collection  of  the  levy  against 
the  citizens  of  each  State,  each  State 
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mtist  take  positive  action  In  making  the 
necessary  directions  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  In  other  words,  this  Is 
not  a  system  which  will  continue  in- 
definitely without  positive  State  action. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  is  necessary  to 
cause  the  States  to  examine  what  Is  going 
on  and  to  cause  them  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  operation  of 
the  system. 

In    sum.    therefore,    my    amendment 
would  be  in  the  broad  context  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  proposal  as  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill.  It  would  meet 
the  emergency  situaUon.  It  would  con- 
tain the-  passthrough  provisions  to  make 
sure  that  municipalities  and  counties  and 
other  areas  of  local  government  have 
direct  access  to  the  funds  involved  so  as 
to  meet  their  pressing  problems— all  dur- 
ing the  2-year  period  after  this  year, 
during  which  time  the  States  and  locali- 
ties can  come  to  grips  with  a  reordering 
of  their  own  internal  tax  structure  to 
make  sure  that  each  unit  of  government 
has  responsibilities  and  a  tax  structure 
which  are  mutually  compatible. 

Finally,  it  establishes,  automatically 
and  immediately,  the  piggy-back  struc- 
ture which  is,  of  course,  a  feature  of  the 
measure  before  the  Senate.  It  wiU  ac- 
complish all  those  things,  but  it  will  do 
so  in  a  manner  which  wlU  preserve  full 
accountability.  In  a  manner  In  which  the 
citizens  of  each  State  know  they  are 
being  taxed  in  order  to  support  the  gen- 
eral needs  of  their  State  and  local  com- 
mimities. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remamder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
have  here  is  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
revenue-sharing  bill.  It  is  an  interesting 
thought,  and  it  certainly  is  worth  con- 
sidering. We  on  the  committee  did  think 
about  it,  and  the  general  approach  was 
explored  by  thoughtful  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  approach  of  the  Senator  is  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  tax  and  make  it  possible 
for  a  State  to  increase  its  income  tax  by 
at  least  the  same  amount.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  revenue  sharing,  and  the  Senator 
does  not  call  it  that.  He  would  caU  it 
revenue  shifting. 

Compared  to  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  has  advantages  and  disadvanUges. 
one  advantage  being,  of  course,  that  the 
State  is  levying  a  tax  itself  and  if  the 
Stete  does  not  impose  the  tax  the  reUef 
goes  to  a  taxpayer  of  that  SUte.  Under 
this  plan  the  State  is  encouraged  to  levy 
an  increase  its  income  tax.  so  that  it 
would  receive  revraiue  which  the  Federal 
Government  loses.  In  the  final  analysis, 
where  this  happens  its  taxpayers  lose 
nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  one  looks  at 
the  disadvantages,  it  does  not  permit  one 
of  the  advantages  of  revenue  sharing  ad- 
vocated by  the  President  and  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  which,  so  far. 
has  been  supported  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  is  the  concept  that  we  are  one  Na- 
tion and  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  wealthiest  of  any  government  and  has 
the  greatest  capacity  to  raise  revenue  of 
any  government,  and  that  the  wealthiest 
sections  of  the  Nation  should  shift  some 
of  their  income  for  the  benefit  nf  the 


poorer  sections  on  a  revenue-sharing 
basis.  Where  we  have  revenue  sharing 
within  the  States — I  know  this  is  how  it 
is  m  Louislsuia,  Maryland,  and  else- 
where—generally speaking,  we  collect 
taxes  uniformly  on  an  Income  tax  basis 
or  on  an  excise  tax  basis. 

Then  the  distribution  formula  usually 
tries  to  favor  those  who  have  the  greatest 
need.  Of  course,  that  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Senator's  proposal,  because  the  States 
that  have  the  high  per  capita  income  or 
the  high-Income  taxes  would  benefit  the 
most  and.  compared  to  the  committee 
bUl,  the  States  that  have  the  low-income 
taxes  would  benefit  the  least.  We  cannot 
achieve,  with  the  Senator's  approach,  the 
one  thing,  which  is  revenue  sharing. 
That  is  collect  the  most  revenue  from 
those  who  are  best  able  to  pay  and  pro- 
vide the  most  help  to  those  who  need  it 
the  most.  That  is  not  possible  imder  the 
Senator's  concept. 

Also,  the  proposal  is  a  complete  sub- 
stitute. I  suspect.  Mr.  President,  that  If 
the  Senate  wanted  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  really  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  one  might  say.  If  the  Senate 
were  sincere  about  it  and  did  not  want  to 
kill  the  revenue-sharing  bill  but  to  adopt 
the  p.pproach  of  the  substitute.  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  Senate  would  find,  with- 
out ever  having  Intended  to  do  so,  that  it 
would  kill  the  bill.  I  say  this  because  I  see 
no     ground    to    compromise     this    In 
conference. 

If  we  went  to  conference  with  the 
House  on  it.  as  we  know,  someone  wins 
and  someone  loses.  How  can  the  House 
in  honor  surrender  a  revwiue-sharing 
bill  to  a  tax-shifting  bill? 

For  that  matter,  how  could  the  Senate 
conferees,  in  good  conscience,  vote  to  sur- 
render In  conferring  a  tax-shifting  bill 
to  a  revenue-sharing  bill? 

So  that  it  is  simply  like  trying  to  cross 
cats  with  dogs  or  airplanes  with  oranges. 
They  are  so  far  apart,  there  Is  no  way 
we  can  compromise  them. 

About  the  only  ccmcelvable  approach 
would  be  to  say.  "Well,  let  us  tr>-  to  make 
it  half  a  revenue-sharing  bill  and  half  a 
tax  shifting  bill."  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate would  want  to  do  that.  The  Senate 
has  about  decided.  I  think,  that  it  will 
engage  in  this  5-year  experiment  In 
revenue  sharing.  If  so,  I  would  think  that 
the  kind  of  approach  the  Senator  has 
here  is  one  that  should  merit  study, 
thought,  and  examination  by  govern- 
mental groups  and  study  groups  through- 
out the  country,  and  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  an  alternative  proposal  in 
the  event  the  country  is  not  satisfied  with 
revenue  sharing  after  we  have  had  5 
years  of  experience  with  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  a«ree  to  it 
as  a  substitute.  It  is  a  tax-shifting  bill. 
This  is  a  revenue-sharing  bill.  There- 
fore. I  believe  that  the  amendment  should 
not  be  agreed  to.  ^  _jn  »k^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Louisiana 
yield  me  5  minutes? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  UtaJi. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Gambrill).  The  Senator  from  Utah  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
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revenue-sharing  bill  we  are  applying  to 
the  States  the  principle  that  has  been 
applied  within  the  States  lor  many  years 
to  the  cost  of  education.  In  my  State,  we 
call  it  equalization,  a  means  by  which 
the  school  services  available  in  the  poor- 
est little  community  are  approximately 
equal  to  those  available  to  the  metro- 
politan centers,  which  means,  inevitably, 
that  the  richer  and  the  larger  areas  have 
to  contribute  to  the  income  of  the  poorer 
communities. 

Now.  as  I  imderstand  the  amendment 
proposed  by  our  good  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bucklkt).  it  says  in  effect, 
"We  will  give  you  back  a  percentage  of 
what  you  are  willing  to  tax  yourself  for." 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  sharing  out- 
side the  boundary  of  a  particular  State. 
It  puts  very  heavy  emphasis  on  the  tax 
effort,  the  higher  tax  effort,  that  is,  the 
more  we  get  back,  and  it  ignores  the 
other  qualifications  that  we  have  written 
into  our  formula. 

I  think  that  the  word  "sharing"  carries 
in  it  by  Implication  this  concept  of  equal- 
ization. The  rich  will  share  with  the  poor. 
The  chairman  indicated  some  practical 
problems.  Let  me  emphasize  again  that 
there  are  some  States  in  the  Union  whose 
constitutions  forbid  them  to  levy  on  in- 
come tax.  So,  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, we  will  force  those  States  to 
change  their  tax  systems.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  prepared  to  do  that. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  this 
is  a  different  approach.  It  may  be  worth 
considering  as  a  replacement  for  revenue 
sharing,  based  on  the  experience  we  may 
have  with  it  over  the  next  4  remaining 
out  of  5  years  that  the  bUl  covers.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  should  be  written  as  a 
substitute  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  any  committee  hearings,  without 
the  States  and  commimities  most  directiy 
affected  having  an  opportunity  to  meas- 
ure the  effects  of  the  program  on  their 
States  and  bringing  this  Information  to 
the  committee. 

I  think  the  committee  should  be  awsu-e 
of  it.  I  think  we  should  be  prepared  to 
consider  it,  when  it  comes  time  to  review 
this  whole  principle  again,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  tragic  to  throw  away  the  work 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee 
in  the  Senate,  plus  the  study  that  has 
been  given  the  problem  downtown,  and 
embark  on  a  completely  new  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  under- 
line something  the  chairman  said — 

I  do  not  linow  how  we  could  take  this  to 
conference.  I  do  not  know  what  we  could  do 
with  It  In  conference. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
shoiUd  reject  it  as  a  substitute  and  let  us 
go  forward  with  the  program  that  we 
have  so  long  and  so  diligentiy  worked  to 
prepare. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  require? 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York 
several  questions.  Say  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  whether  I  have  the 
proper  understanding  of  his  proposal.  Is 
it  correct  that  the  money  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  feels  it  can  spare,  so 
to  speak,  and  send  back  to  the  localities 
under  the  so-called  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
would  go  not  Lo  the  States  or  to  the  lo- 
calities but  would  go  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  various  States  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
credit  or  tax  reduction  unless  the  legis- 
lature of  a  particular  State  were  to  pass 
legislation  providing  that  that  amount 
of  money  would  be  taken  over  by  the 
State?  Is  that  about  what  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  is? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  is  not  quite  correct. 
That  would  be  the  long-term  effect  of 
the  amendment.  However,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  existing  emer- 
gency, which  I  think  we  are  ail  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  help  out  with,  and 
recognizing  the  fact  that  State  legisla- 
tures are  not  in  session  every  year,  my 
proposal  starts  out  with  the  presumption 
that  the  States  will  not  have  this  money 
returned  to  the  States  unless  the  States 
take  positive  action  to  direct  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  in  the  matter,  in  which 
case  their  revenue  would  benefit  by  the 
reduction,  in  this  case  about  7  per- 
cent. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  what  I  believe  is  a  misconcep- 
tion of  what  I  propose. 

This  is  not  a  tax  credit  proposal  as 
that  term  is  usually  understood;  namely, 
one  in  which  there  would  be  an  offset 
against  Federal  tax  liability  up  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  representing  payments  paid 
to  the  State.  For  whatever  esoteric  rea- 
son it  involves,  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment  would  seem  to  be  very  knowl- 
edgeable in  income  tax  affairs.  They  felt 
that  the  word  "credit"  would  be  appro- 
priate to  use  rather  than  "income  tax 
deduction."  And  that  is  automatic,  it 
goes  across  the  board,  irrespective  of 
what  may  or  may  not  be  paid  to  the 
State. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  7-per- 
cent credit  or  reduction  which  would  be 

a  special  term  used 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  We  should  call  it  a 
7-percont  reduction  of  the  Federal  per- 
sonal income  tax  rate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  7-per- 
cent reduction  in  personal  and  corporate 

income  tax  rate 

Mr.    BUCKLEY.    Not    corporate,    just 


personal.  They  would  have  to  compute 
the  rate  under  the  present  schedule  and 
reduce  that  by  7  percent. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Under  the 
Senator's  proposal,  the  taxpayers  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  7-per- 
cent reduction  in  their  taxes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  If  their  States  did  not 
request  this  money  to  be  collected  on 
their  behalf.  However,  if  the  States  did 
request  that  it  be  collected  on  their  be- 
half, or  failed  to  take  Initial  action,  then 
clearly  the  State  has  got  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  7  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  the  Senator  an  additional 

5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So,  the 
choice  that  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  has  given  the  Senate  today,  as  I 
see  it,  is  whether  the  money  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  send  back  to 
the  States  will  go  to  the  individuals  of 
that  State  or  to  the  State  itself. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  choice 
would  be  left  to  the  State  legislature  to 
determine. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  would  be  the 
effect. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  regards  this  as  a  very 
interesting  and  novel  approach  and  one 
that  is  well  worth  considering.  If  the 
Federal  Government  has  so  much  money 
and  is  in  such  good  shape  that  it  can  take 
an  average  of  S6  billion  a  year  and  send 
it  back  to  the  localities  and  the  States, 
then,  if  we  are  going  to  do  that,  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
send  it  back  to  the  source  from  which  it 
came;  namely,  the  individual  taxpayers 
of  the  States. 

The  Federal  Government's  jjermitting 
a  reduction  of  7  percent  in  the  income 
taxes  to  be  paid  the  individual  citizens 
would  mean  that  the  States  that  are  in- 
deed in  need  and  those  States  \rtiose 
legislatures  are  willing  to  vote  a  7-per- 
cent tax,  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
that  7  percent  itself  and  use  it  for  State 
purposes.  However,  if  a  State  does  not  so 
act,  the  money  would  go  to  the  benefit  of 
individual  citizens  in  the  State. 

I  like  the  approach  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  personally  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  enough  money  in  the  Fed»al 
treasury  to  be  sending  it  back  to  the 
localities  and  the  States.  However,  if  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  feels — and  evi- 
dentiy  it  does — that  we  are  so  running 
over  with  funds  and  that  our  financial 
position  is  in  such  wonderful  shape  that 
we  can  dispense  with  7  percent  of  the 
tax  take,  then  I  prefer  to  see  that  7  per- 
cent go  back  to  the  source  from  which  it 
came;  namely,  the  individual  taxpayers. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  shall  support  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.   BUCKLEY.   I   would   be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
most  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  during  our 
hearings  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  preempted  the  tax  sources  by 
their  highly  progressive  income  taxes. 
Many  of  them  said,  as  has  been  stated 
here,  that  they  have  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions agahist  a  State  income  tax. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  offer  to 
the  State  the  Federal  income  tax  as  a 
vehicle  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
as  a  collection  agency  to  overcome  their 
chief  objection:  namely,  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  preempted  the 
tax  sources  with  their  highly  progressive 
income  taxes? 
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Mr  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  is  com- 
nieSy  correct.  The  Federal  Government 
Si  in  effect  be  sharing  tiie  personal 
Sue  tax  base  and  tiie  collection  fa- 
Ste.  The  highly  efficient  coUection  fa- 
S«  of  tiie  internal  Revenue  Service 
Sd  enable  Uie  States  which  were  to 
Zticipate  in  tills  program  to  save  them- 
adves  tiie  cost  if  they  are  on  an  income 
tax  base  of  duplicate  services. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
T  thank  the  Senator.  We  had  one  or  two 
wi^ses  who  testified  that  tiiey  were 
fOTced  to  come  to  tiie  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  relief.  One  State  had  a  referen- 
dum on  revenue.  Measures  which  were 
ngssed  by  the  legislature  were  defeated 
hyreferendum  of  the  people,  because  the 
neoDle  were  not  willing  to  vote  more 
mes  for  themselves  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  They  had  no  recourse  but  to 
come  to  tiie  Federal  Government. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  is  good 

government?  •.    ^    «.!,„ 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  beUeve  qmte  to  the 
contrary  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  am  an 
end  run  around  the  people  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  levels  of  government 
and  services  within  a  given  State. 

ActuaUy,  within  my  own  State,  we 
have  been  hav-ing  a  successful  tax  revolt. 
Taxes  have  risen  to  a  point  where  the 
State  legislature  has  forced  a  reexamina- 
tloD  of  State  programs  and  forced  very 
meaningful  economies  rather  than  go 
through  tiie  onus  of  raising  taxes.  I  think 
under  the  credit  proposal  which  is  advo- 
cated strenuously  by  officials  across  the 
State,  New  Yorkers  will  over  a  5-year 
period  be  paying  to  Washington  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes  $450  million  more 
than  they  will  be  receiving  back. 

My  proposal  is  totally  neutral  between 
the  have-nots  and  the  haves,   and   it 
would  enable  the  citizens  of  New  York 
to  make  that  decision,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, it  would  say  that  this  shell  game 
could  not  be  placed  on  them.  They  would 
know  the  exact  amount  of  money  they 
are  paying  for  State  and  local  services. 
Mr.   JORDAN   of   Idaho.    I   like   the 
aspect  of  the  Senator's  bill  that  provides 
some  State  responsibility  and  some  flexi- 
bility in  the  State  aa  to  the  amoimt  of 
piggy-back  taxation  they  choose  to  levy 
on  themselves.  I  think  it  goes  without 
saying  that  aU  of  the  50  States  and  the 
38,000  political  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment can  find  a  use  for  all  of  the  mcmey 
that  is  given  to  them  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Does  the  Senator  have  any  doubt 
about  that? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  None  whatever. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  think  the 
Senator  brought  out  a  very  worthwhile 
suggestion.  It  is  quite  altogether  differ- 
ent than  revenue  sharing  because  it  is, 
as  the   Senator    described    it,    revenue 
shifting.  It  has  much  to  commend  it.  The 
one  fault  I  would  And  is  that  it  provides 
no  sense  of  equalization  whatever. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator raised  that  point  because  it  Is  a 
point  that  was  raised  earlier  by  the 
chairman.  I  was  going  to  discuss  it  my- 
self and  I  might  as  well  do  so  now.  We 
all  understand  that  because  of  the  differ- 
ences that  do  exist  in  the  relative  af- 
fluence of  Americans,  some  States  may 
act  have  the  capacity  to  raise  the  reve- 


nue needed  to  make  sure  their  children 
have,  for  example,  an  equal  educational 
opportunity,  aa  those  in  more  affluent 
States.  I  believe  these  differences  are 
more  than  adequately  coped  with 
through  our  system  of  categorical  grant 
programs,  and  in  the  proposed  system 
of  special  revenue  sharing,  where  we 
take  areas  of  special  concern  and  utilize 
the  revenue  sharing  procedure  in  order 
to  shift  money  from  the  "have"  Stetes  to 
the  "have  not"  States. 

But  for  whatever  reason,  those  States 
in  the  Union  which  today  feel  the  great- 
est sense  of  urgency  and  need  happen  to 
be  the  more  affluent  States.  I  have  a 
feeling  this  has  resulted  in  part  because 
of  so  many  dislocations  resulting  from 
the  categorical  grant  programs  which 
have  mandated  ail  kinds  of  responsibili- 
ties which  have  been  particularly  heavy 
on  industrial  States,  and  this  is  a  load 
which  will  only  become  worse  imder  the 
Senate  distribution  formula. 

But  I  believe  general  revenue  sharing 
should  be  neutral  while  other  special  rev- 
enue sharing  and  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams will  be  the  method  for  equaliza- 
tion, which  my  friend  from  Utah  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Many  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee testified  that  grants  in  aid  were 
the  reason  for  their  downfall.  The  fact 
is  there  are  400  or  more  specific  grants 
in  aid  having  to  be  matehed  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  and  the  State  and  local 
levels  have  become  impoverished  to  the 
point  and  to  the  extent  they  were  not 
able  to  raise  any  more  revenue. 

But  the  question  I  ask  the  Senator  is: 
Is  there  anything  in  his  bill— I  know 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance — that  would  repeal  or 
cut  back  any  of  the  400-odd  specific 
grant-in-aid  programs? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No,  nothing  in  my  bill 
would  accomplish  that.  But  I  am  anxious 
that  this  bill  come  to  grips  with  the  spe- 
cial revenue  proposal,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  collapsing  many  of  those 
programs  into  a  broad  program,  which 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  forcing  them 
to  spend  money  for  a  project  which  in 
their  opinion  they  felt  was  inferior. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  What  I  like 
about  the  Senators  proposal  is  that  it  is 
not  likeli'  to  be  escalated  over  the  years 
to  come,  except  as  States  initiate  the 
program.  What  is  $5  or  $6  bilUon  in  this 
session  will  be  $20  or  $25  billion  10  years 
from  now.  That  is  the  way  these  things 
have  of  growing,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
Senator's  proposal  would  for  all  time  put 
a  stop  to  that  kind  of  escalation  that 
there  is  in  the  proposal  we  have  before 
us. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  would  be  the  effect.  Ac- 
coimtability  would  be  maintained  and 
people  would  know  who  is  responsible. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  4 
minutes? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  New  York  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  recogmzed. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  1950,  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Senate,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
subsequently  became  known  as  the 
automatic  tax  reduction  law.  The 
principle  of  that,  it  seems  to  me,  ia 
somewhat  similar  to  the  principle  of  the 
revenue  shifting  proposal  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  principle  of  the  Virginia  auto- 
matic tax  reduction  law  Ib  this.  The 
legislature  may  appropriate  however 
much  money  it  deems  necessary  to 
operate  the  Stete  government,  but  if  it 
takes  from  the  taxpayers  more  than  is 
necessary  to  operate  the  government, 
then  after  leaving  a  reasonable  cushion 
in  the  Stete  treasury  the  additional 
amount  over  and  above  the  amounts 
necessary  to  run  the  government  would 
then  be  automatically  returned  to  the 
taxpayers  in  the  form  of  a  tax  reduction, 
and  that  tex  reduction,  if  it  occurred, 
would  be  automatic  in  the  next  year's 
tax  bill  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Under  that  law  the  Virginia  taxpayers 
for  4  years  received  a  reduction  in  taxes. 
I  do  not  remember  the  exact  figures,  but 
in  1  year  it  was  as  high  as  20  percent,  in 
another  year  it  was  12  or  14  percent,  in 
another  year  it  was  8  or  9  percent,  and  in 
another  year  it  was  around  10  percent. 
That  was  when  the  State  government 
took  from  the  toxpayers  more  money 
than  the  legislature  said  was  necessary  to 
operate  the  government. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  present  situation 
which  is  almost  similar  to  the  one  I 
reported  in  Virginia  22  years  ago,  but 
the  difference  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  running  a  surplus.  In- 
deed, it  is  deeply  in  debt,  and  not  only 
is  it  deeply  in  debt  but  it  is  running  heav- 
ily in  smashing  deficite.  But  that  does 
not  deter  me  from  supporting  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  when  I  have  to  comptire 
it  with  what  would  be  done  if  his  pro- 
posal is  not  adopted,  because  if  his  pro- 
posal is  not  adopted,  despite  all  of  these 
deficite.  despite  the  heavy  debt,  then  the 
same  amount  of  money;  namely.  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  tax  collections,  will  be 
sent  back  to  the  Stetes  and  the  localities. 
I  do  not  think  the  Government  Is  in 
a  financial  position  to  do  tiiat,  but  if  we 
are  going  to  do  it  I  think  it  should  go 
back  to  the  people  themselves,  the  indi- 
vidual toxpayers,  the  same  as  it  would 
have  under  the  Virginia  automatic  tex 
reduction  law.  It  occurred  to  me  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  there  is  a  similarity 
between  the  proposal  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Yoi*  and  the  one 
which  the  Virginia  Legislature  enacted 
some  years  ago.  I  think  there  is  a  con- 
siderable similsuity  between  the  two,  and 
I  certeinly  like  the  approach  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  says  that  we  have 
too  much  money  and  are  going  to  give 
swne  of  it  back  to  the  Stetes  and  locali- 
ties, then  the  place  to  give  it  back  is  the 
place  from  which  it  came;  namely,  from 
the  pockete  of  the  hard  working  men  and 
women  of  our  Nation. 
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I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

I  certainly  believe  that,  at  the  least. 
If  my  propoeal  does  not  create  the  way 
for  more  cutbacks.  It  will  prevent  future 
proposals  for  automatic  Increases,  so  the 
taxpayers  would  end  up  In  the  same 

place. 

Mr  HARRY  P  BYRD,  JR.  That  would 
be  a  great  improvement  over  what  we 
have  today. 
Mr.   BUCKLEY.   Mr.   President,   how 

much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  some  remarks  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

As  I  explained  earUer  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  my  pro- 
posal is  totally  neutral  as  between  the 
SUtes  on  the  matter  of  distribution.  As 
I  said  earlier,  I  believe  that  the  other 
legislation  which  we  have  at  the  Federal 
level— the   categorical   grant   programs, 
and  later,  hopefiolly,  the  special  revenue 
programs — has  the  effect  of  recognizing 
that  the  poorer  SUtes  are  not  in  the 
same  position  to  provide  essential  qual- 
ity services  as  are  the  wealthier  and  the 
more  aflhient  States,  and  therefore  the 
idea  of  the  use  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  means  of  that  redistribution 
Is  perhaps  totally  valid.  But  we  are  not 
talking  about  money  for  education  In 
this  bill  or  money  for  necessary  sewer 
systems  or  money  for  urban  development. 
We   are   talking   about   revenues   to  be 
distributed    for    general    governmental 

services.  ^   ^^  ^   .^ 

Second,   it   was   mentioned   that   the 
constitutions  of  some  States  do  not  per- 
mit the  imposition  of  income  taxes,  and 
that  my  proposal  would  force  those  States 
to  enact  income  tax  legislation  of  their 
own    Quite  the  contrary.  If  any  State 
does  not  feel  It  wants  to  Impose  an  in- 
come tax  on  Its  own  citizens  directly  or 
indirecUy.  it  is  totally  free  to  advise  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  participate  in  revenue  shifting, 
in  which  event  its  citizens  will  have  the 
direct  benefit  of  a  7 -percent  reduction  in 
their  Federal  tax  payments,  which  would 
leave  a  certain  amoxmt  of  cash  in  the 
State  to  be  coUected  in  the  form  of  sales 
tax  use  tax,  or  some  other  form  of  taxa- 
tion which  that  particular  State  finds  to 
be  preferable. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  argiunent  by 
the  distir^gulshed  Senator  from  Utah  that 
the  revenue  sharing  proposal  proposes  to 
do  at  the  Federal  level  what  States  them- 
selves are  doing,  namely,  the  process  of 
equalization,  subsidizing  the  poor  areas, 
so  that  there  would  be  approximately  the 
same  amount  spent  for  education  of  a 
child  irrespective  of  where  he  goes. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  comments 
with  respect  to  that,  namely,  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  the  process  of 
equaJizing,  through  the  categorical  grant 
programs,  and,  second,  one  of  my  con- 
cerns about  the  general  revenue-pharing 
proposal  as  a  long-term  institutionalized 


device  is  the  remoteness  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  taxpayer  and  the 
voter.  The  kind  of  accountability  that 
makes  sense,  that  is  tn  fact  operable  in 
terms  of  pressures  which  citizens  can 
mobilize  to  hold  the  line  on  expendi- 
tures or  hold  the  line  on  increases  in 
taxes,  can  be  applied  at  the  State  level 
even  if  some  of  the  State  money  is  going 
to  subsidize  their  local  municipalities, 
but  these  same  pressures  cannot  be  mo- 
bilized at  the  Federal  level. 

With  respect  to  the  problems  which 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment  might 
pose  in  conference,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  does  incorporate  two  prin- 
cipal features  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bills,  namely,  a  system  of  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  be  distributed  as  between 
the  State  and  local  levels  of  government, 
and,  second,  a  so-called  piggy-back 
structure.  These  two  proposals  in  the 
House  bill  coiild  certainly  be  modified  to 
accommodate  the  revenue  shifting  pro- 
posal. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  recite  my  principal  points. 
We  are  in  process  oif  enacting  a  brand 
new  approach  to  the  financing  of  State 
and  local  governments  which  sets  aside 
the  principle  of  accountability  by  remov- 
ing the  taxing  authority  too  far  from  the 
eyes  of  the  voters  to  enable  them  to  apply 
the  necessary  judgment  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  tax 
themselves  in  order  to  pay  for  local 
bridges,  roads,  paths — you  name  it. 

Second,  we  do  have  a  state  of  emer- 
gency, and  my  proposal  would  end  up  in 
distributing  the  same  amount  of  money 
to  the  States  and  localities  as  would  the 
Senate  version.  Admittedly,  mine  does 
not  pronde  any  redistribution  from  so- 
called  rich  States  to  so-called  poor 
States,  but  I  would  expect  that  if  one 
goes  to  the  testimony  given  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  he  will  find  many  of 
the  requests  were  coming  from  those 
from  the  richer  States,  not  the  poorer 
States.  It  is  a  question  of  reallocation ;  it 
is  not  a  question  of  basic  availability  of 
funds  with  which  we  need  to  cope. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  to  con- 
clude. 

I  recognize  that  In  this  concept  there 
is  a  significant  departure  from  the  basic 
concept  enshrined  in  legislation  before 
us.  However,  it  accomplishes  the  same 
things,  but  in  a  manner  that  will  not  be 
as  disruptive  of  the  concept  of  feder- 
alism. I,  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
before,  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would,  I  believe,  be 
repugnant  to  those  States  that  do  not 
have  an  income  tax.  It  seeks  to  coerce 
them  into  enacting  an  income  tax  which, 
so  far,  these  States  have  steadfastly  in- 
sisted they  should  not  be  coerced  hito 
adopting  or  be  required  to  levy  an  Income 
tax  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  its  citi- 
zens, they  should  decide  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  proposal  would  tend 
to  benefit  many  States  that  do  have 
income  taxes,  the  States  with  a  higher 


than  average  per  capita  Income,  and  it 
would  tend  to  penalize  States  with  \m 
than  the  average  per  capita  income. 

Furthermore,  and  probably  worw,  I 
feel  that  we  would  have  no  revenue- 
sharing  bOl.  because,  in  my  judgment, 
as  the  Senator  from  Utah  hM  pctoted 
out,  there  is  nothing  to  compromise. 

If  we  go  to  conference  with  the  Hook 
of  Representatives  with  the  bin  they 
adopted  and  the  Senate  sends  over  an- 
other, that  is  a  complete  substitute,  th»t 
is  not  even  a  distant  cousin  to  it,  there 
is  just  nothing  to  talk  about,  nothing  to 
compromise  on.  It  would  be  like  trying 
to  say  that  one  goes  to  the  conference 
table  with  a  dog  and  the  other  goes  to 
the  conference  table  with  a  cat,  so  the 
one  says,  "The  only  logical  way  we  can 
make  this  thing  work  is  just  to  chop  these 
two  in  half  and  put  the  hind  end  of  the 
cat  on  the  front  end  of  the  dog,  and  that 
way  come  up  with  a  cross  between  the 
two." 

The  difflciilty  is  that  the  animals  are 
so  far  apart  in  nature  that  by  the  time 
you  put  a  part  of  one  on  a  part  of  the 
other,  they  are  necessarily  in  conflict. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  if  this 
amendment  were  agreed  to.  and  those  of 
us  in  the  Senate  conference  were  true  to 
our  duty  to  the  Senate,  which  would  be 
to  bring  in  a  bill  which  is  not  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill  but  a  tax-shifting  bin.  and 
the  House  conferees  were  true  to  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  in  their  duty 
to  bring  bsick  a  revenue-sharing  bUl, 
there  would  probably  be  no  bUl.  I  think 
there  is  that  much  difference  between 
the  two  approaches. 

So  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  this  sub- 
stitute will  not  be  agreed  to. 

It  lacks  one  basic  factor  that  even 
Governor  Rockefeller  proudly  proclaimed 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee, 
and  that  was  that  the  States  with  the 
highest  per  capita  income — and  he  was 
testifying  for  a  State  which  had  a  rda- 
tively  high  per  capita  income— like  New 
York  would  not  get  back  as  much  as  they 
were  putting  out.  The  amaidment  would 
change  that,  although  Governor  Bocke- 
feUer.  of  the  same  State  represented  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator, 
would  be  first  to  concede  that  it  was  fair 
that  New  York  should  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute more  than  it  took  back. 

That  would  not  be  the  case  under  this 
type  of  proposal.  The  effect  of  distribut- 
ing income  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
poor  get  some  help  at  the  expense  erf  the 
rich  would  be  dispensed  with  under  this 
propasal,  and  that  phase  of  it,  I  think, 
would  not  even  appeal  to  the  Governor 
of  the  great  State  from  which  the  Sen- 
ator hails. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  another  dlfflculty  here  that  has  been 
touched  upon  but  not  spotlighted.  That 
is  that  under  this  proposal,  the  State 
legislators,  and  let  us  add  the  GovemoB, 
would  have  to  say  to  the  people  (rf  the 
States,  "There  is  a  potential  7-perc«it 
reduction  in  your  income  tax,  but  we 
have  to  take  it  away  from  you." 

The  revenue-sharing  bill  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  money  can  come  to  the 


»v,  »  ^linimum  of  difficulty  for  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell>. 
8«***"r'SvrSSS^d  State  spend-  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
**^'*^,  But  S^S  proposal.  I  Randolph.,  and  the  Senator  from  A^- 
'^^^^^aSw  SSl  find  the  greatest  bama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
^^-.^rtifflrultv  you  can  conceive  of     absent. 

•^SSSr^tSe  Stote  legislatures  and  I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
"^/^'ySu  vote  to  take  this  tax  cut  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughxs>  is  absent  on 
^*^  i^«,  thP  neoDle  "  I  do  not  think     official  business. 

,w»y  ^™^^^«^^P^th  it  I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 

*S7  mNG    M?  SSdent.  this  type     voting,   the   Senator   from   Washington 

J^Lih  could  not  have  escaped  the  at-      (Mr.    Magntjson..    the    Senator    from 

Sf,^ of  tSe  ^^ministration  of  Presi-     Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastor.)  ^the  Sena- 

tenQon  oi  uie  w^u^^^ ^^^  ^e^iKni.     tor  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 

and   the   Senator   from   Alabama    (Mr. 
Sparkman'   would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fongi,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Hattuld),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pbarson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT)  is  sUjsent  because  (rf  Illness. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  BealD  the  Senator  frf«n  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mn-LER).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Uir.  Taft)  .  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr.  WiicKER> ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yoxmc)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
mond)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  f nxn  Colorado  i  Mr.  Allott  »  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  6, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

(No.   409  Leg.] 
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^t  Nixon  in  considering  the  possibili- 
HM  of  what  could  be  done  to  help  the 
States  along  this  line,  because  this  is  very 
siniiiftr  to  the  Canadian  system. 

I  would  say  this:  If  we  can  make  rev- 
enue sharing  work,  it  has  far  more  jus- 
tice fairness,  and  equity  about  it  if  you 
beiiive  as  most  of  us  beheve.  that  the 
wealthier  should  lend  a  hand  to  those 
who  are  less  wealthy. 

If  we  cannot  make  revenue  shanng 
work,  then  it  may  very  weU  be  that  we 
would  have  to  dispense  with  that  con- 
cept But  I  would  Uke  to  try  revenue 
sharing,  to  see  if  it  can  be  made  to  work, 
and  I  hope   this   amendment    will   be 

rejected.  .^     ^    , 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  interested  in  the  spothght 
thrown  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
which  was  to  say,  "Let  us  make  it  easier 
to  take:  let  us  not  let  the  people  know 
exactly  where  this  money  is  coming 
from." 

I  would  say  that  the  maximum  of  diffi- 
culty is  consistent  with  the  maximum  of 
accountability.  I  think  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  run  into  in  this  coimtry  is 
that  we  have  found  devices  like  with- 
holding, and  so  on,  which  make  too  few 
citizens  realize  exactly  how  much  they 
are  paying  for  the  governmental  serv- 
ices they  are  receiving. 

Mr.  President,   I  yield   back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Gambhell).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question   is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  'No.  1469), 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley).  On  this  question. 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
AiroiHsoN),    the    Senator    from    Texas 
'Mr.  Bentsen)  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota    'Mr.    Burdick),    the    Senator 
frwn  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon*,  the  Sena- 
tor from    California    'Mr.    Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
tor),  the  Senator  from  SOssissippi  'Mr. 
Eastland),    the    Senator    from    North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  FVlbright),  the  Senator 
fnHn  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris",  the  Sen- 
ator from  South   Carolina    (Mr.   Hol- 
LWGs),  the  Senator  frcan  Massachusetts 
'Mr.    Kennedy)  .     the     Senator     from 
Washington  'Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas   ( Mr.  McClellan  > , 
Uie  Senator  from   South   Dakota    (Mr. 
McGovERN*,    the    Senator    from    New 
Mexico    (Mr.    Montoya),    the    Senator 
from    Utah    (Mr.   Mossi,    the   Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastori),  the 
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So  Mr,  Buckley's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMXtraitxtrt   no.    i«»o 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask  the 
clerk  to  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  84,  line  3,  after  the  conuna  fol- 
lowing the  word  "State",  add  the  foUowlng 
phraae:  "or  In  the  e»at  of  a  trmnaportatloo 
employee  aubject  to  the  provislona  of  aub- 
aectlon  (f)  (6)  such  tax  appUa*  only  If  more 
t.^^n  60  percent  of  »uch  Indlvldual'i  wa««  or 
other  bualneaa  income  for  the  taxable  year 
la  derived  from  sovirceB  within  such  State," 

On  page  92,  line  7,  after  the  word  "tax." 
add  the  following  new  sentences :  "Determi- 
nation of  whether  an  employee  earns  more 
than  60  percent  of  hla  compenaatton  for 
withholding  purpoaes  may  b«  baaad  upon  a 
declaration  filed  tat  such  purpooea  by  an  em- 
ployee with  hla  employer.  Reliance  by  the 
employer  upon  said  declaration  shall  rellave 
said  employer  of  payment  of  any  and  aU 
taxes,  penalties,  and  interest  that  may  be  Im- 
poeed  for  falltire  to  withhold  fxa.  the  com- 
pensation of  such  employe*  " 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  thJa 
amendment  deals  with  the  question  of 
transportation  employees.  It  reaffirms  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senate  heretofore 
on  how  transportation  employees  would 
have  their  withholding  taxes  handled. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  germane.  It  Is  in  conformity 
with  the  general  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Senate  heretofore. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  title  n  of  the  bill. 
It  la  a  problem  that  we  would  probably 
have  taken  care  of  in  committee  had  the 
Senator  raised  it  at  that  point. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  germane 
to  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  it  before  and  there  is 
undoubted  merit  to  it.  and  we  do  not 
want  transportation  workers  to  be  taxed 
on  their  income  in  four  different  States. 
Therefore  in  an  effort  te  resolve  this 
problem  I  would  be  happy  to  support  the 
amendment  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  it. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett*,  the  ranking 
member  on  the  committee  who  is  neces- 
sarily absent  at  this  moment,  and  he 
agrees  that  this  is  an  amendment  we 
should  take  to  conference  and  try  to  per- 
suade the  House  to  accept  it. 

Mr.   HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Louisiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gakbrell).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke  > .  No.  1490. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
~Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  1971  State  of  the  Union  address  Pres- 
ident Nixon  rather  grandly  proclaimed 
a   new   American   Revolution.   General 
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revenue  sharing,  we  learned,  was  to  be 
the  first  shot  In  that  revolution.  But  It 
Is  not  a  revolution;  it  is  not  even  a  new 
idea. 

In  1837  Congress  voted  to  distribute  a 
surplus  in  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the 
States  according  to  their  electoral  vote. 
President  Jackson  sent  a  strongly 
worded  protest  in  which  he  said: 

IX  the  necessity  of  raising  taxes  be  taken 
from  thoee  who  make  the  appropriations  and 
thrown  upon  a  more  distant  and  less  respon- 
sible set  of  public  agents,  who  have  the 
power  to  approach  the  people  by  an  indirect 
and  stealthy  taxation,  there  U  reason  to 
fear  that  prodlgaUty  wUl  soon  supersede 
those  charactertotlos  which  hava  thus  far 
made  pride  and  confidence  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments as  the  mainstay  of  our  Union  and 
liberties. 

Jackson  did  not  prevail.  The  revenue 
was  shared,  and  much  of  it  was 
squandered. 

State  and  local  officials  are  as  a  group 
as  responsible  as  Federal  officials.  Jack- 
son simply  recognized  that  to  separate 
tax  raising  from  tax  spending  invited 
political  profligacy. 

One  hundred  years  sifter  President 
Jackson's  message.  President  Eisenhow- 
er's prestigious  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental relations — the  Kestenbaum 
Commission — reexamined  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  and  found  It  wanting  for 
the  same  reason.  The  Commission  stated: 

On  the  state  and  local  side,  a  policy  of 
unconditional  subsidies  with  no  matching 
requirements  would  be  Ukely  to  undermine 
the  sense  of  financial  responsibility.  The  ten- 
dency would  be  for  states  and  localities  to 
look  more  and  more  to  the  national  govern- 
ment to  perform  the  disagreeable  task  of 
extracting  money  from  the  taxpayer. 

Never  before  this  time  has  revenue 
sharing  even  been  considered  in  times 
of  high  Federal  deficits.  The  most  recent 
surge  of  interest  began  in  1964  when 
Walter  Heller,  the  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Elconomic  Advisers. 
proposed  it  as  a  means  of  combating 
fiscal  lag.  Dr.  Heller  feared  that  economic 
growth  would  provide  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  ever-increasing  tax  reve- 
nues for  which  it  would  have  insufficient 
uses.  The  result  would  be  a  growing  Fed- 
eral budget  surplus  acting  as  an  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  break  on  the  econ- 
omy. So  Dr.  Heller  proposed  revenue 
sharing  as  the  remedy.  Now  the  remedy 
is  proposed  for  a  disease  which  does  not 
exist.  It  is  the  automatic  budget  deficit 
rather  than  the  budget  surplus  which 
now  threatens  a  rational  economic  policy. 

\Jlevenue  sharing  today  is  promoted  as 
a  means  of  bailing  out  State  and  local 
govertmients  that  are  hard-pressed  for 
fimds.  A»A  former  State  legislator  and 
former  State  treasurer,  I  concede  to  no 
Member  of  this  body  a  greater  concern 
for  the  flnsjiclal  welfare  of  State  euid 
local  governments,  nor  do  I  concede  to 
any  Member  a  larger  determination  to  be 
of  assistance. 

But  general  revenue  sharing  is  not  the 
best  way  to  aid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. For  many  years  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  has  used  Its  pervasive  and.  on 
the  whole,  progressive  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem to  help  State  and  local  governments 
cope  with  their  problems.  The  States,  in 
fact,  already  receive  about  22  percent 


of    their    revenues    from    the    Federal 
Treasury. 

General  revenue  sharing  would  scatter 
Federal  aid  among  all  States  and  local 
governments  with  little  regard  to  need. 
But  all  States  and  localities  do  not  have 
the  same  needs  The  financial  crisis  falls 
primarily  upon  our  major  cities.  Actually, 
when  compared  to  the  cities,  the  Nation's 
other  municipalities  and  the  States  are 
in  relatively  good  financial  shape  as  a 
group.  The  Brookings  Institution  esti- 
mates that  by  fiscal  1976  all  States  and 
local  governments  will  spend  only  $9.4 
billion  more  than  they  take  in.  With  the 
cities  in  serious  condition,  that  must 
mean  that  most  other  local  jurisdictions 
are  in  relatively  good  condition.  And  col- 
lectively they  are  in  better  financial  con- 
dition than  the  Federal  Government 
which  ran  a  deficit  of  about  $23  billion 
in  fiscal  1972  and  faces  a  deficit  of  $38 
billion  for  fiscal  1973. 

In  this  situation  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  rather  frail-looking  Santa 
Claus.  It  has  no  revenues  to  share;  only 
a  large  deficit. 

If  one  had  to  generalize  about  which 
level  of  government  is  most  in  need  and 
hardest  hit  by   rising  demands  against 
its  resources — for  health,  environmental 
protection,  education,  child  development, 
welfare  reform,  defense — it  might  well  be 
the  Federal  Government.  $30  billion  in  5 
years  spent  for  general  revenue  sharing 
Is  $30  billion  more  in  taxes,  or  more  in 
deficits,  or  less  in  spending  for  national 
needs,  including  many  which  would  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  States  and  localities. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  duty  to 
set  national  priorities  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds.  It  must  seek  the 
highest  return  for  the  Federal  dollar.  It 
cannot  do  that  under  general  revenue 
sharing.  Revenue  sharing  would  set  no 
priorities  at  all— it  would  abrogate  that 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  of  Congress  in  particular.  It  is  par- 
ticularly   ironic    that    revenue    sharing 
should  be  seriously  considered  at  a  time 
when  the  call  for  reordering  our  national 
priorities  is  being  increasingly  heard. 

The  $5.3  billion  for  general  revenue 
sharing  in  the  first  year  might  better  be 
used  to  fund  a  federally  administered 
and  financed  welfare  program.  Welfare 
reform  would  be  of  tremendous  financial 
benefit  to  the  States.  It  could  save  as 
much  as  $1  billion  a  year  in  administra- 
tive costs  alone.  And  it  could  also  help 
cope  with  a  national  affliction.  It  could 
help  stem  the  continuing  migration  from 
rural  America  into  an  already  crowded 
urban  America. 

Or  $5.3  billion  could  fund  a  new  pro- 
gram of  general  aid  to  education,  con- 
ditioned upon  effective  State  plans  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity,  and 
take  up  the  burden  from  local  property 
taxpayers. 

It  could  fund  a  comprehensive  national 
child  development  progrsun.  It  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  combating  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  rivers,  or  funding  a  national 
program  for  the  support  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations. 

The  sum  of  $5.3  billion  for  general  rev- 
enue sharing  scattered  willy  nilly  across 
the  political  landscape,  with  precious 
little  regard  to  need  or  purpose,  will  ac- 


complish none  of  these  things.  And  It  will 
be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  so  far  as  prorld- 
ing  fiscal  relief  to  State  and  local  goyern- 
ments  Is  concerned.  It  will  not  bring 
relief  from  State  atnd  local  taxes.  "Mti^ 
State  and  local  spending  amounts  to 
some  $150  billion  a  year.  At  that  levd, 
$5.3  billion  will  have  all  the  impact- 
to  quote  our  late  Senator  Dlrksen— "of 
a  snowflake  falling  upon  the  mighty 
bosom  of  the  Potomac."  The  $5,3  billion 
would  be  soaked  up  instantly,  with  no 
appreciable  effect  on  local  tax  rates,  nor 
on  the  quality  of  State  or  local  servi(». 
Spent  on  welfare  reform,  to  cite  one  a<- 
ample,  it  would  mean  financial  relief  for 
those  States  most  in  need — and  for  hu- 
mans most  in  need. 

I   would   not   be   so   concerned  If  I 
thought  it  was  only  a  temporary  prognin 
for  the  financial  relief  of  States  and  lo- 
calities. But  I  know  better.  General  rev- 
enue sharing  is  the  camel  getting  its  nose 
under  the  tent.  We  would  not  be  seriously 
considering  general  revenue  sharing  to- 
day If  It  were  not  for  the  election  year 
pressures  of  thousands  of  mayors,  county 
officials,  Governors,  smd  the  administra- 
tion. If  the  Congress  starts  revenue  shar- 
ing under  such  pressures,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  stop  It  against  even  greater  pres- 
sures. The  States  and  localities  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Mayors  and  Governors  will  be  able  to 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  at  will  with- 
out accepting  the  political  responsibility 
for  collecting  the  taxes.  That  responsibil- 
ity will  be  left  to  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment.  Who  can  doubt  that  mayors  and 
Governors   able   to  spend   the  Peder»l 
Government's  revenues  will  look  to  it  for 
more  and  more?  Indeed,  who  amongst  us 
could  expect  them  to  look  to  the  taxpay- 
ers for  revenues  when  they  can  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  Instead?  Al- 
ready we  are  confronted  with  amend- 
ments aimed  at  increasing  the  revenues 
shared  with  States  and  localities.  They 
are  only  the  beginning. 

It  is  said  that  revenue  sharing  will  re- 
store power  to  the  pe<%>le-  That  slogan- 
more  power  to  the  people — has  been  pro- 
claimed by  such  unlikely  bedfellows  as 
Richard  Nixon  and  Abble  Hoffman.  It 
deserves  some  scrutiny. 

In  our  system  the  real  power  which  the 
people  bring  to  bear  is  applied  at  the  bal- 
lot box.  It  Is  a  power  which  the  people 
use  Intelligently  and  well.  It  Is  a  power 
which  politicians  thoroughly  understand 
and  respect.  It  is  a  most  apparent,  real 
and  essential  power  of  the  people— to 
hold  their  public  servants  clearly  ac- 
countable. It  is  a  power  which  will  be  di- 
luted, not  strengthened,  by  revenue 
sharing.  The  taxpayer  could  not  get  a 
straightforward  accounting  for  all  of  his 
Federal  dollars.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  account 
for  each  and  every  dollar  which  It  raises 
by  taxing  the  Income  of  American  fami- 
lies. Providing  Federal  tax  dollars  to 
other  goveniments  to  use  for  any  pur- 
pose Is  plainly  Inconsistent  with  that 
duty  of  accountability. 

The  people  will  be  robbed  of  power  at 
the  State  and  local  level,  too.  Without 
the  need  to  collect  all  the  taxes  they 
spend.  State  and  local  officials  will  not 
have  the  same  incentive  to  Justify  their 
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cnending  And  under  this  plan  the  States 
^loca'uties  will  become  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  their  financial  sustenance.  As  they 
became  more  dependent,  they  would  be- 
rome  not  revitalized,  but  more  vulner- 
able Though  I  doubt  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could,  as  a  practical  matter, 
ever  exercise  the  power,  it  would  have  a 
stranglehold  over  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. As  they  look  increasingly  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  f tmds  rather 
than  to  their  own  initiative,  they  will 
become  increasingly  impotent. 

If  there  are  any  goals  that  fill  me  with 
enthusiasm  they  are  the  goals  of  bring- 
ing new  strength  and  vitality  to  State 
and  local  governments,  eliminating  waste 
and  redtape,  maintaining  the  account- 
ability and  therefore  the  integrity  of 
public  officials.  Revenue  sharing  files  In 
the  face  of  those  goals.  Redtape  is  as 
much,  or  more,  an  affliction  at  State  and 
local  ievels.  Revenue  sharing  provides  no 
incentive  to  reform  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. It  provides  every  Incentive  to 
spend  for  the  sake  of  spending.  It  would 
embalm  the  status  quo  at  a  time  change, 
by  all  £w;cotmts.  is  much  in  order. 

I  do  not  question  the  integrity,  the 
conscience  and  ability  of  State  and  local 
officials.  But  if  I  have  learned  anything 
in  government,  it  is  that  there  are  many 
problems  mere  money  carmot  solve.  For 
all  the  preoccupation  of  politicians  with 
money— more  money  to  solve  more  prob- 
lems—money just  isn't  enough.  What  is 
needed  is  not  just  money,  but  ideas  and 
decisions  and  reforms,  and  actions  to  in- 
sure that  we  use  our  money  well.  At  best, 
revenue  sharing  would  subsidize  business 
as  usual,  and  that  would  be  a  disservice 
not  only  to  the  governments  in  question 
but  to  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill.  At 
worst,  in  the  case  of  governments  which 
function  badly,  revenue  sharing  would  be 
like  presenting  a  fast  new  car  to  a 
motorist  with  a  history  of  reckless  driv- 
ing. 

There  are  better  ways — far  better 
ways— to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments than  through  general  revenue 
sharing.  First  and  most  obvious,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  aid  State  and 
local  governments  most  effectively  by 
promoting  economic  vitality.  A  full  em- 
ployment economy  would  yield  to  the 
States  and  localities  an  increase  in  re- 
venues far  greater  than  revenue  sharing 
would  bring.  But  like  other  diminished 
national  responsibilities,  general  revenue 
sharing  would  diminish  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  effectively  man- 
age the  economy.  As  the  Federal  revenues 
committed  to  general  revenue  sharing 
rise  inexorably  with  the  demands  and 
the  needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  Federal  Government  would 
surrender  its  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  of  its  revenues.  To  the  ex- 
tent it  does  so,  it  would  also  diminish 
its  ability  to  carry  out  a  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

The  Congress  could  restructure  and  ex- 
pand Federal  aid  programs  In  ways  that 
encourage  State  and  local  reform,  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  national  respon- 
sibilities. I  have  already  mentiCHied  gen- 
eral aid  to  education,  welfare  reform, 
pollution  from  the  air  and  water  which 
cross  State  and  local  boundaries  and  In- 


centives to  child  development  centers  and 
HMO's. 

We  could  take  the  best  from  revenue 
sharing  and  from  the  grant-in-aid  ap- 
proach. We  could  learn  from  the  past, 
not  reject  It.  And  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  that's  what  we  are  faced  with.  We  are 
asked  to  reject  grant-in-aid  across  the 
board.  These  are  not  the  new  revenues 
for  general  revenue  sharing  President 
Nixon  promised.  As  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gets  into  general  revenue  sharing 
it  will  get  out  of  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams.   Already    OMB    is    impounding 
grant-in-aid   ftmds   in    anticipation   of 
revalue  sharing.  Mr.  Ehrllchman  Is  talk- 
ing about  dismantling  great  society  pro- 
grams as  revenue  sharing  takes  effect, 
mentioning  Model  Cities  by  name.  The 
administration  tried  to  substitute  niral 
rev«iue  sharing  for  some  11  successful 
Federal  programs  for  rural  America,  in- 
cluding the  Extension  Service.  With  high 
expenditures,  high  deficits  and  a  promise, 
repeated  yesterday,  of  no  new  taxes,  it 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  phase  the 
Government  out  of   grants   for  model 
cities,  water  and  sewer  facilities,  mass 
transit,  law  enforcement,  and  schools,  as 
it  phases  the  Government  Into  revenue 
sharing. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  strenuously  de- 
fend all  present  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Too  often  they  are  urmecessarily  com- 
plex. Many  of  them  are  less  effective 
than  they  could  be.  But  they  can  be 
changed  for  the  better,  waste  and  red 
tape  eliminated.  We  could  encourage  lo- 
cal initiative  and  Innovation  and,  at  the 
same  time,  permit  far  more  local  discre- 
tion. We  could  at  the  same  time  maintain 
our  Federal  responsibilities,  provide  the 
States  and  localities  with  incentives  to 
reform,  as  well  as  with  money.  This  may 
sound  like  pie  in  the  sky.  It  is  not.  Tlie 
Senate  has  already  done  it  in  the  case  of 
the  community  development  tiUe  of  the 
1972  housing  bill.  Grant-in-aid  programs 
were  consolidated  into  a  new  single  block 
grant  community  development  program. 
What  was  done  then  could  be  done  in 
other  cases. 

I  find  litUe  support  among  the  people 
for  general  revenue  sharing.  Its  support 
is  from  mayors  and  local  officials  and  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  sympathize  with 
those  officials  and  want  to  help  in  ways 
that  are  consistent  with  my  obligations 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  serve  the 
people.  I  cannot  help  by  supporting  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  and  I  fully  expect 
the  wrath  of  the  people  when  they  find 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  In- 
creased their  taxes,  or  the  Federal  debt, 
to  give  away  $30  billion  for  which  it  can 
no  longer  account.  The  wrath  will  be  felt 
everywhere,    but    especially    In    needy 
States  like  my  own  which  is  already  se- 
verely shortchanged  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  per  capita  Federal  expendi- 
tures Illinois  ranked  48th  amcHig  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
fiscsil    1971 — the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.  Under  reve- 
nue sharing,  the  citizens  of  Illinois  would 
contribute  $365.7  million  to  the  Federal 
Government  hi  order  to  receive  back  only 
$250.9  million.  That  is  not  a  very  good 
bargain.  And  It  would  not  be  much  better 
under  the  administration's  formula  or 
the  House  formula. 


The  bargain   for  Illinois   and   other 
needy  States  Is  made  worse  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Federal  grants  for  social  serv- 
ices. To  compensate  for  its  reduction  the 
Finance  Committee  added  $1  billion  to 
the  armual  $5.3  billion  in  revenue  shar- 
ing to  make  an  annual  total  of  $8.3  bil- 
Uon.  Of  the  additional  $1  bUUon  Illinois 
would  receive  $65.25  million,  but  the  re- 
duction in  grants  for  social  services  will 
cost  Illinois  $151.5  million  for  a  net  loss 
of  $86  mUlioo.  That  means  the  total  net 
loss  to  Illinois  from  this  revenue-sharing 
bUl  will  be  $201.3  million  each  year— 
$114.8  million  from  the  excess  of  Ulinols 
taxes  over  revenue-sharing  receipts  and 
$86  million  from  the  loss  of  social  service 
grants.  We  deserve  better  In  Illinois  from 
a  Federal  Government  to  which  we  gen- 
erously   contribute — and    so    do    many 
other  States. 

In  summtLry,  general  revenue  sharing 
will  not  give  power  back  to  the  people. 
It  will  rob  the  people  of  power.  It  will 
not  eliminate  redtape,  because  the  Fea- 
eral   Government   does   not   monopolize 
redtape.  It  will  not  reduce  taxes;  it  more 
likely  will  increase  taxes  and  drive  the 
Federal  Government  further  Into  debt.  It 
will  not  help  us  to  solve  problems;  it  will 
diminish  the  abUlty  of  government  at 
every  level  to  meet  our  real  needs  ac- 
cording to  rational  priorities.  It  is  not 
temporary:  It  will  become  a  permanent 
and  evergrowing  drain  upon  the  Federal 
revenues.  Far  from   encouraging  local 
initiative  and   Irmovation.   It  will   dis- 
courage It.  It  would  maldlstribute  Fed- 
eral   funds,    shortchanging    the    needy 
and  rewarding  the  others.  And  besides, 
and  to  say  the  very  least,  there  are  bettei 
ways  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

A  well-fimctloning  federal  sytem  de- 
mands that  the  Federal  Government  as- 
simie  the  costs  of  services  which  are  es- 
sentially national  in  character.  It  Is  such 
costs— particularly  In  welfare  and  edu- 
cation— that  sire  now  breaking  the  Ijacks 
of  some  State  and  local  budgets.  It  is 
time  to  move  forward  with  welfare  re- 
form and  general  aid  to  schools.  It  is  time 
to  help  the  States  and  localities  with 
Ideas  ahd  incentives,  as  well  as  with 
money.  It  is  always  time  to  be  responsible 
for  the  expenditures  of  the  taxes  we  col- 
lect. If  the  Federal  Government  raised 
revenues  beyond  Its  needs,  then  It  would 
be  time  to  cut  Federal  taxes  and  make  It 
easier  for  State  and  local  governments 
to  raise  theirs,  but  not,  even  then,  to  give 
away  the  Federal  revenues. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  OURJ'IEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  him  what  the  program  will  be 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  there  will  be  no 
more  rollcaU  votes  today.  The  Saiate 
will  complete  its  business  shorUy  and 
will  go  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  so  that 
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I  might  ask  a  fxulher  question  in  that 

respect? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  whether  the  dis- 
Unguished  acting  majority  leader  could 
give  me  any  more  information  about 
when  we  might  expect  to  proceed  with 
consideration  of  the  antibusing  bill  which 
passed  the  House  on  August  18. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  addressed  him- 
self to  that  matter  last  evening  and,  I 
think,  quite  thoroughly.  He  indicated  at 
that  time  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
joint  leadership  to  continue  with  the 
revenue  sharing  bill  until  it  was  com- 
pleted and  then  to  sUy  with  the  Interim 
agreement  untU  disposed  of.  The  Interim 
agreement  Is  the  unfinished  business,  and 
it  will  be  temporarily  laid  aside  on  Mon- 
day and  will  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  throughout  the  day.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  coming  in  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,    beginning   with   the   revenue 
sharing  bill  by  10  minutes  after  10,  let 
us  say,  and  going  until  reasonably  late 
in  the  day.  the  Senate  will  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  revenue  sharing  bill.  If  it  does 
not  complete  action  on  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  on  Monday,  it  will  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  interim  agreement  on  Tuesday 
until  such  time  as  the  revenue  sharing 
bill  is  disposed  of. 

It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship, following  disposition  of  the  revenue 
sharing  bill,  to  make  the  interim  agree- 
ment the  first  and  second  track  items 
imtil  that  measvire  is  flnsdly  disposed  of. 
Now  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er made  that  clear  on  yesterday.  He  in- 
dicated a  clear  understanding  of  the  feel- 
ings of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  which  has  again  been  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Teimes- 
see.  The  distinguished  majority  leader 
also  indicated  that  the  joint  leadership 
would  strive  to  find  some  way  to  negoti- 
ate this  matter.  He  suggested  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for,  say,  a  period  of  1 
-ek.  after  which  it  would  be  reported 
ba  ^  to  the  Senate. 

I.e  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  Indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  discuss  the  proposal  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
indicated,  however,  that  he  would  not 
want  to  discuss  this  with  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  until  the  interim 
agreement  and  the  revenue-sharing  bills 
had  been  disposed  of. 

May  I  say,  in  simimation.  that  I  can 
add  nothing  to  what  the  distingiiished 
majority  leader  has  said,  except  to  reit- 
erate what  he  said.  I  have  done  that,  for 
the  most  part. 

I  am  sure  that  once  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  has  been  disposed  of  and  the  In- 
terim Agreement  bill  has  also-.been  dis- 
posed of.  the  distlngiiished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  will  contact  his 
associates  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
see  if  they  can  reach  some  imderstand- 
ing  on  the  proposal  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  advanced. 


May  I  say  further  that  the  distin- 
giiished  majority  leader  and  I  have 
talked  with  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
and  we  have  found  them  to  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment as  to  time  on  the  bill.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  indicated  that  he  would 
talk  with  his  associates  to  see  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement.  But.  as  I  have  stated,  he  has 
since  made  it  clear  that  he  cannot  reach 
any  understanding  with  them  until  these 
two  main  measures  have  been  disposed 

of. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  will  do  everything  possible  that 
he  can  to  accommodate  all  Senators,  as 
he  always  does. 

The  pressures  are  great  upon  the 
leadership  at  this  time.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  adjourn  sine  die  by  September 
30,  1972.  The  leadership  fully  under- 
stands that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  his  associates  want  action  taken  on 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  adjourns  sine 
die;  but  beyond  saying  that  the  revenue 
sharing  bill  will  be  disposed  of  first  and 
the  interim  agreement  next.  I  can  add 
nothing,  except  to  recall  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  on 
yesterday,  that  he  had  not,  at  that  point, 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  but  It  was  his 
intention  to  do  that.  I  know  that  if  he 
has  not  done  so,  even  at  this  hour,  he  will 
yet  get  to  it. 

The  leadership  is  mindful,  of  course, 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  to  get  some  action  on  the  bill. 
Speaking  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  not  as  a  member  of 
the  leadership,  I  favor  the  bill.  However. 
I  have  additional  responsibilities.  And  I 
would  like  to  see  orderly  procedures  fol- 
lowed. I  would  be  in  favor  of  sending  the 
bill  to  a  committee  and  hoping  that  it 
would  be  reported  back  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  However,  I  am  not 
binding  myself  to  that  procedure  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  for  his  very  help- 
ful information  on  what  the  activities  of 
the  Senate  will  be  for  the  next  several 
days.  I  must  say  that  on  yesterday  I 
found  it  necessary  to  be  in  Tennessee 
and  was  not  present  to  hear  the  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  and  the  majority  leader. 
I  have  read  that  very  carefully  in  yes- 
terday's Record.  I  think  that  progress  is 
being  made  in  trying  to  find  some  way 
to  make  H.R.  13915  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 

In  any  event.  I  very  much  hope  so.  I 
will  not  belabor  the  issue  nor  prolong 
this  colloquy  very  long.  I  merely  want  to 
say  that  I  think  that  this  is  an  extremely 
important  issue.  It  is  Important  that  we 
have  our  day  in  the  Senate  to  consider 
this  matter.  I  hope  that  no  one  thinks 
we  are  engaging  in  parliamentary  gam- 
bits for  the  sake  of  advantage.  Rather, 
it  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  our 
opportunity  to  consider  this  antibusing 
bill.  H.R.  13915.  in  the  Senate  on  its 
merits. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  that  this 
morning  I  had  an  opportunity,  together 


with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  to  visit  with  the  President  on 
this  and  other  issues.  At  that  time  the 
President  indicated  to  me  that  he  under- 
stood and  fully  approved  of  our  effort 
to  have  a  chance  to  vote  mi  this  issue  in 
the  Senate  now.  or  at  least  before  sine 
die  adjournment. 

The  President  authorized  me  to  re- 
peat what  he  said.  He  said  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  before  the  Senate 
adjourns  sine  die. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  on  yesterday  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration fully  supports  this  bill.  And 
I  think  that  this  should  indicate  to  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  this 
is  a  joint  leadership  responsibility,  not 
a  responsibility  that  falls  solely  on  the 
majority  leader  or  his  assistant.  It  is  a 
joint  leadership  responsibility.  I  think 
that  Senators  should  direct  their  ques- 
tions from  time  to  time  concerning  this 
matter  to  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  also. 

The  majority  leader  suggested,  more- 
over, on  yesterday  that  the  bill  might 
possibly  be  referred  to  a  committee  with 
the  proviso  that  it  be  reported  back  to 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness as  of  November  10.  Immediately 
foUowing  the  election.  There  were  ex- 
pressions of  objection  to  this  suggestion 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  say  this 
just  to  reiterate  that  the  majority  leader 
on  yesterday  made  at  least  two  proposals 
whereby  some  way  might  be  found  to  get 
this  bill  before  the  Senate  utilizing  or- 
derly procedures  and  that  the  Senate 
might  then  work  its  will.  _ 

The  majority  leader  is  striving  his  best 
to  reach  some  agreement.  I  emphasize 
that  it  is  a  joint  leadership  matter.  And 
the  majority  leader  has  indicated  that 
he  intends  to  talk  with  the  minority 
leader.  And  he  will  do  that.  But  he  has 
indicated  that  we  must  .Inish  the  reve- 
nue-sharing biU  and  the  Joint  resolution 
on  the  Interim  Agreement  before  we  go 
on  to  anything  else. 

The  minority  leader  is  cognizant  of  the 
pressures  coming  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  on  this  bill.  I  know  that  he  wi^  do 
whatever  he  can.  However.  I  think  ne 
fully  covered  the  prospects  yesterday. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  acthig  majority  leader. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  quickly  two  things 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  who  was  also  present  at  this  con- 

f  6r6IlC6 

I  compliment  the  joint  leadership  for 
their  efforts  to  find  accommodation  in 
this  respect.  I  hope  that  they  will  con- 
tinue their  efforts  in  this  respect  to  try 
to  find  a  way  to  brhig  the  matter  before 
the  Senate  in  an  orderly  way  rather  than 
trying  to  motion  it  up  or  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  or  follow  some  other  pro- 
cedure. It  is  proof  of  our  good  faltn  in 
this  respect. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  joint  leader- 
ship effort.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ate realizes  that  we  will  try  as  lo°«  " 
there  is  hope  to  find  some  accommoda- 
tion. .„  -f 
It  ought  to  be  a  further  measure  oi 
our  good  faith  in  this  respect  that  tne 
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president  was  willing  to  declare^  as  he  did 
SSy.  his  support  of  the  effort  to  brixig 
SSs  matter  before  the  Senate  and  his 
Soport  for  the  bill.  HH.  13916. 
tSTis  in  no  way  a  criticism  of  the 


tion.  but  in  order  to  let  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  decide  what  bxisiness  the  ma- 
jority wanted  to  consider,  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  express  ita  will 
on  this  Important  question,  it  occurs  to 


Mr.  BAKER  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
''"^^i^"in'^wi:y"a  criticism  of  ^e     ^ '^^^"'^^^'^li^S.^^Jort^^^^  ^V^Si;:;;)7f'r^' Ila'b^  that  might 

^^^^^-  n'L^e^'Jjy  to  dTSL'  SS    ^  ?m  loTv^  iTp  o"r  do^.  here  in     be  a  possible  answer  to  thequ^ti^cm.^^  ^^ 
"^^  Tv^^S^  t^a?  i7  tod  anTrfSy     th?  Senate.  I  beUeve  we  owe  it  to  the 
it  is  my  hope  tnai  ;«'f^Jr_-r:.,  v^f^T-a     people  of  this  country  that  the  Senate 

and  each  individual  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  on  the  bill  and  to  express  by 
voting  their  views  on  the  bill. 
I  participated  in  the  colloquy  last  eve 


way  in  which  to  bring  tills  matter  before 

^L?'toWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  1  yield. 

Mr   TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President    x  _^au.     ^ »-— ---^"^^end  the  distinguished 
the  senator  from  Termessee  for  bitogtag     ^8  *5^?^J°5^,e^er  for  his  fairness 


this  matter  up.  I  certahily  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks.  I  was  privy  to  the 
^denfs  conversation  this  morning. 
And  ttie  President  said  ti:ie  same  tiling  to 
us  botti  jointiy  and  separately  and  in- 
dividually, which  indicates  to  me  his  level 
of  concern,  which  I  tiiink  is  very  Posi- 
tive and  very  emphatic,  to  the  effect  that 
this  bUl  should  be  completed  by  the  Ben- 
ate  before  we  adjourn  sine  die. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  for  my  part,  and 
this  is  not  to  imply  a  criticism  of  the 
leadership  at  all.  but  we  want  to  empha- 
size our  deep  and  abiding  Interest  In  this 
80  that  we  have  assured  the  leadership 
that  tills  is  a  matter  on  which  we  want 
to  have  our  day  hi  court,  and  I  a-ddress 
myself  in  that  regard  to  the  minority 
leadership  as  well  as  the  majority  leader- 
ship, that  it  is  really  something  that  is 
of  such  deep  concern  to  people  in  the 
country  that  we  would  be  remiss  and. 
I  think,  would  be  derehct  if  we  failed 
to  ccKisider  this  matter  before  we  ad- 
journed sine  die. 
Mr.  BAKER.   I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Mississippi.         

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
bringing  up  this  matter.  I.  too,  thank 
our  valuable  assistant  leader  for  his  ver>- 
fine  work. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  priority.  We 
are  trving  to  get  through.  I  am  willing 
to  cooperate  in  getting  through,  but  m 
getting  through  I  mean  to  consider  these 
bills,  including  the  antibusing  measure 
because  we  will  not  be  through  untU  we 
do. 

I  do  not  have  any  power  to  bring  up 
a  bill  here.  We  depend  on  the  leadership 
and  we  have  very  trustworthy  leadership. 
I  believe  they  wUl  keep  on  and  that  they 
will  get  it  up. 

I  cannot  recall  that  I  ever  voted  to 
bring  up  a  bill  unless  a  motion  was  made 
by  the  leadership.  I  propose  to  continue 
that  pattern,  if  I  can.  But  feeling  as  I 
do,  this  has  priority  equal  to  any  item 
remaining  on  the  calendar — as  absolute 
legislation,  unless  the  debt  celling  bill 
would  outrank  it.  But  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  is  a  "must"  bill. 

This  is  not  a  threat  or  anything  of 
that  nature  but  I  would  be  compelled  to 
go  as  far  as  necessary  to  make  a  motion, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  do  that  at  all.  I 
hope  we  do  not  have  to. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


assistant  majority  leader  for  his  fairness 
and  his  support  of  this  bill,  and  for  his 
sincere  efforts  to  seek  to  get  the  bUl  up 
for  consideration  in  the  Senate.  The 
facts  as  he  outlined  them  are  accurate 
in  every  detail.  I  would  like  to  add  this 
further  statement,  though. 

When  he  spoke  of  the  majority  leader 
suggesting  that  the  bUl  be  referred  to 
committee  with  histructions   to  report 
back  in  10  days,  and  then  let  the  blU 
go   on   the   calendar,   which   would  be 
exactiy  where  it  Is  now.  objection  was 
voiced  at  that  time  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  other  Senators  on  the  fioor 
because  if  we  had  that  procedure  we 
would  be  where  we  are  now  and  there 
would   be   no    assurance   whatever   we 
would  get  a  vote.  The  suggestion  was 
made  on  the  floor,  that  would  probably 
be  satisfactory,  to  refer  the  bUl  to  a  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  back 
in  10  days,  provided  that  at  that  time 
the  bill  would  immediately  become  the 
vuifinished   business,   and   the   pending 
business,  because  it  is  believed  that  in  10 
days  the  Senate  will  not  have  disposed 
of  all  of  the  must  legislation  that  will 
have  to  be  passed,  and  if  we  could  refer 
the  bill  to  committee,  get  it  back  in  10 
days,  there  would  be  at  least  four  or  five 
must  bills  that  would  follow  this  bill,  and 
In  that  way  we  would  get  a  vote. 

But  the  suggestion  behig  made  Is  that 
we  wait  until  after  revenue  sharing  is 
disposed  of  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
21  is  disposed  of.  and  then  let  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  and 
his  associates  get  together  to  decide  what 
they  might  want  to  do.  Time  is  sUpplng 
away  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  said  we  want  to 
get  away  from  here  by  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, but  if  we  go  the  route  he  is  suggest- 
ing we  will  not  get  action  on  this  bill. 

This  thought  occurs  to  me  and  I  would 
like  to  propose  this  to  the  assistant  ma- 
joritv  leader.  If  the  leadership  does  not 
wish"  to  make  the  motion  to  bring  up  the 
bill,  which  I  assiune  would  be  accepted, 
and  there  would  be  no  debate  on  It — if 
the  leadership  did  not  want  to  give  Its 
prestige,  in  the  virtue  of  foUowing  what 
he  calls  established  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  bringing  bills  up  for  considera- 
tion, would  be  later  on  possibly,  and  at 
this  time  take  under  advisement,  the  pos- 
sibUlty  that  the  leadership,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
or  the  Republican  leader,  might  make 
the  motion  to  bring  the  biU  up  for  con- 
sideration and  state  to  the  Senate  the 
force  and  prestige  of  the  leadership,  as 
such,  was  not  necessarily  behind  the  mo- 


If  a  majority  of  the  Senate  wants  to 
consider  this  biU.  I  feel  sure  the  Joint 
leadership  would  not  want  to  withhold 
a  bUl  from  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
I  would  Uke  to  make  that  suggestion  to 
the    distinguished    assistant    majority 

leader.  _ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  response  of  the 
acting  majority  leader.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  beUeve  the  coUoquy  would  be 
better  served  if  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  yield  the  fioor.  ^  _,^     » 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
wlU  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr    ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  we  ought  to  clear  the  air. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  tiae  joint  leadership  to 
keep  the  Senate  from  workhig  its  will 
on  this  bUl.  I  would  Uke  to  start  there. 
I  think  the  majority  leader  yesterday 
indicated  that,  by  his  proposals,  he  was 
seeking  to  find  a  way  whereby  the  Sen- 
ate would  work  its  wiU  on  the  bUl.  But 
it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  find  that  way. 
The  proposal  to  send  a  bUl  to  a  com- 
mittee with  instructions  that  it  be  re- 
ported back  and  placed  on  the  calendar 
and  made  the  pending  question   at   a 
time  specified  and  then  become  the  un- 
finished   business    was    one    suggestion 
that  would  be  readUy  objected  to.  Such 
proposal  would  require  unanimous  con- 
sent, but  the  leader  made  the  proposal. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  proposal  that  it  be 
sent  to  a  committee  and  reported  back 
within   a   week   or   2   weeks    would   be 
objected  to  unless  it  also  carried  with 
it  the  concomitant  proviso  that  it  be 
scheduled  for  action  at  a  certahi  time^ 
So   this  puts  the  leader  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place.  Either  way  he  goes, 
he  wUl  meet  with  an  objection. 

I  do  appreciate  the  Senator's  sugges- 
tion that  in  the  event  the  leadership 
would  not  want  to  caU  up  the  biU.  some 
other  Senator  might  be  designated  to  do 


SO 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama suggested  that  the  leadership  make 
that  motion,  showing  that  the  leadership 
is  not  necessarUy  behind  the  motion,  but 
that  it  is  being  offered  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  Senate  to  express  its  wUl  on  whether 
or    not    it    wanted    to    consider    this 

legislation.  .,^    .^     » 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  beUeve  the 
Senator  suggests  a  procedure  based  on  a 
premise  which  I  am  not  yet  ready  to 
concede,  that  being  that  the  leadership 
is  unwilUng  to  face  up  to  its  responsibil- 
ity at  some  point  in  time  and  caU  a  biU 
up  for  action  of  the  Soiate.  I  have  never 
yet  found  the  majority  leader  to  be  un- 
willing, regardless  of  his  own  position  on 
a  glvMi  issue,  to  let  the  Senate  have  its 
way,  and  I  do  not  think  we  wiU  find  him 
unwilling  in  the  future. 


cxvui- 
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I  also  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
from  MlsBlMlppl  said,  that  he  would  be 
very,  very  reluctant  to  move,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  motion  by  the  leadership,  to 
bring  this  bill  before  us.  I  hope  all  Sena- 
tors will  take  that  suggestion  to  heart. 
I  have  indicated  my  support  of  this  bill, 
but  I  would  be  adamantly  opposed  to  it 
If  any  Senator  took  It  upon  himself  arbi- 
trarily to  assimie  the  prerogative  of  the 
leadership  and  to  call  this  bill  or  any 
other  bill  up  before  the  Senate.  I  would 
hope  that  no  Senator  would  do  that,  be- 
cause the  leadership  has  not.  by  any 
word  or  by  any  action.  Indicated  an  un- 
willingness to  come  to  grips  with  this 
matter.  But  we  do  have  to  take  things  in 
their  tiim. 

We  have  the  revenue-sharing  bill  up 
now  as  a  second-track  item.  We  have  the 
interim  agreement  up  as  the  unfinished 
business.  These  matters  have  been 
before  the  Senate  tor  some  time,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  imreasonable  for  the 
leadership  to  expect  to  complete  both 
of  these  matters  before  pursuing  any 
other  matter  except  ccwiference  reports 
and  unobjected  to  items. 

My  reference  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  end  his  contacts  with  his 
associates  for  their  reaction  on  both  of 
these  matters,  was  but  a  reference  to 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  him- 
self said  on  yesterday. 

So  I  hope  that  Senators  will  not  press 
the  leadership  too  hard  at  this  point. 
The  leadership  is  doing  the  best  it  can 
do.  It  is  aware  of  the  pressures  (ki  Sen- 
ators. It  is  awsire  of  their  wishes.  It  is 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  bill. 
It  Is  aware  of  the  cwitroversial  aspects 
of  it.  It  is  aware  of  the  feelings  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  The  leadership  is  going  to 
try  to  work  with  all  Senators.  The  ma- 
jority leader  said  he  wsis  going  to  discuss 
this  with  the  minority  leader.  The  ma- 
jority leader  also  said  he  felt  there  was 
room  for  negotiation,  for  a  way  to  bring 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  He  can  do 
no  more  at  this  time. 

I  personally  want  to  see  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  want  to  see  the  Senate 
work  its  will.  As  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  the  days  of  extended  filibus- 
ters are,  for  the  most  part,  past,  but 
the  days  of  retisonable  debate  are  still 
with  us,  and  should  always  remain.  If 
the  Senate  wants,  by  motion,  to  commit 
the  bill.  fine.  I  may  vote  against  such 
motion.  If  it  wants  to  table  the  bill,  fine. 
I  would  vote  against  such  motion.  If  it 
wants  to  vote  the  bill  down,  fine,  al- 
though I  would  not  agree  with  its  judg- 
ment. I  am  for  the  bill,  but  I  also  have 
responsibilities  that  I  must  undertake 
to  asstmie  here,  and  I  can  only  speak 
as  I  have,  and  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
myself.  If  Senators  will  Just  be  patient 
and  will  work  together,  converse  with 
their  associates,  the  letklership — the 
joint  leadership — will  do  the  best  it  can. 
and  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  fairness  and  for  his  very 
obvious  desire  to  get  this  bill  up  for  con- 
sideration, but  these  matters  that  he 
speaks  of  here,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  Senate  work  its  will  on  the  bill, 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  It  given  an 


opportunity  to  table  the  bill  if  it  desires 
to  do  that,  or  to  pass  the  bill,  or  to  com- 
mit the  bUl — none  of  those  things  can  be 
done.  I  submit,  unless  It  is  first  called  up 
for  consideration.  So  that  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  taking  those  actions  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  talking  about. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  just  like 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  being  re- 
luctant, from  the  floor,  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  he  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Bakxr).  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower  > ,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Qrhtin  ) .  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stewnis),  and 
many  other  Senators  have  been  urging 
the  leadership  to  state  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  call  this  bill  up  before  we  adjourn. 
Now.  if  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the 
only  way  the  bill  is  going  to  be  called 
up  Is  if  a  imanimous-consent  agreement 
can  be  reached  with  respect  to  it,  I  think 
we  might  just  as  well  forget  about  its 
being  called  up,  because  there  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. That  is  why  I  brought  this  up.  I 
feel  that  way  in  view  of  the  attitude  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
in  wanting  to  wait  until  other  business 
is  disposed  of  before  he  even  starts  con- 
ferring on  the  matter  of  whether  or  not 
unanimous  consent  will  be  obtained  to 
have  a  vote,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no 
possibility  whatsoever  that  a  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  will  be  refiched. 

I  think  at  some  point  the  leadership  is 
going  to  have  to  decide  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  willing  to  call  up  this  bill 
for  consideration,  and  call  it  up  ahead 
of  certain  of  the  "must"  bills  that  are  on 
the  calendar.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  calling  it  up,  because 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  would  be  fili- 
bustered to  death. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  only  one  brief  word 
to  add  to  the  colloquy  at  this  time  to 
further  clsulfy  my  point  so  that  the  lead- 
ership understands  I  am  not  impugning 
their  motives  or  Intentions  or  desire  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way  to  consider  the  bill. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  disturbed 
me,  and  I  believe  others,  is  the  repetition 
from  time  to  time  in  the  press  and  other- 
wise that  this  bill  is  of  low  priority.  I 
do  not  think  this  bill  is  of  low  priority. 
I  think  it  is  of  the  very  highest  priority, 
and  I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  thinks  it  is  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity. I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) — who  conferred 
with  the  President  just  this  week,  as  well, 
and  who  spoke  eloquently  on  it,  and  who 
this  afternoon  is  on  his  way  back  to 
Michigan;  otherwise  he  would  be  here — 
believes  it  is  of  the  highest  priority. 

By  the  same  token,  I  recognize  and 
understand  the  burdens  of  the  leadership 
and  of  the  joint  leadership  in  trying  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  a  way  of 
bringing  this  matter  up.  I  think  I  can 
say  that  the  joint  leadership  understands 
that  some  of  us — the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 


Senator  from  Michigan,  and  other  Sena- 
tors — ^have  a  very  contrary  view  on  this, 
and  1 8un  sure  the  Senator  from  Michigu 
has  a  different  view  of  it.  But  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  wants  to  make  sure  that 
the  Joint  leadership  understands  that,  In 
oxir  view,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  low 
priority,  but  a  matter  of  the  very  highat 
priority,  and  hope  that  we  will  be  able, 
under  the  leadership's  arrangement,  to 
have  an  early  vote  on  this  matter.  But, 
one  way  or  the  other,  if  It  is  humanly 
possible,  it  is  my  intention  to  see  that  we 
have  a  vote  In  some  way  before  this 
Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
his  remarks.  I  state  again  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  sincerity  of  the  leadership 
and  appreciate  so  much  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
see  that  the  Senate  is  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  this  bill  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment, prior  to  the  general  election.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  leadership  has  not  indicated  that 
this  Is  a  matter  of  low  priority.  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  that  effect  in  anything 
that  the  majority  leader  has  stated.  I 
have  heard  nothing  to  that  effect  in  any- 
thing that  he  has  stated.  I  myself  have 
said  nothing  to  that  effect.  I  do  not  think 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  or 
his  distinguished  assistant  has  said  any- 
thing to  that  effect. 

So  I  think,  again  to  clear  the  air,  it 
should  be  stated  that  there  Is  no  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  low  priority. 

In  listing  the  must  bills  in  yesterday 
day's  Whip  Notice,  it  may  be  that  I  gave 
the  Impression  that  aJl  measures  not  so 
listed  were  not  of  high  priority.  But 
that  list  of  seven  measures,  including 
conference  reports,  was  not  meant  to 
exclude  all  others. 

For  example,  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  was  not  listed,  yet,  I  consider  that 
a  must  bill  also. 

The  administration  places  a  high 
priority  on  this  bill  to  which  the  Sen- 
ators have  been  addressing  themselves. 
The  leadership  is  aware  of  their  feeling, 
and  I  personally  would  hope — though  I 
realize  that  Senators  are  suiting  within 
their  rights,  and  I  know  that  they  are 
greatly  concerned  lest  time  run  its  course 
and  no  action  be  taken  on  this  bill,  and 
I  will  be  just  as  cooperative  and  patient 
as  I  can  as  often  as  they  wish — but  I 
would  hope  we  would  not  have  to  have  a 
daily  repetition  of  this  dialog,  Mr. 
President. 

The  leadership  is  going  to  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  find  some  way  to  accom- 
modate all  Senators  in  all  Important 
matters.  The  majority  leader,  in  propos- 
ing various  unanimous-consent  proce- 
dures yesterday  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  those  were  only  avenues  that  the 
leadership  would  consider.  He  wsis.  how- 
ever, seeking  to  find  a  way  that  everyone 
could  agree  upon.  If  unanimous  consent 
csumot  be  obtained,  the  majority  leader 
will  imderstand  that,  smd  the  leadership 
will  act  accordingly. 
But  we  all  recognize  the  difficulties 
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that  are  Involved  in  getting  this  measure 
tothe  floor,  feelings  being  what  they  are 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  If  some 
wftv  can  be  found  by  unanimous-consent 
tocome  to  grips  with  it,  I  do  think  that 
is  the  better  course.  If  no  way  can  be 
found  that  is  something  else.  But  even 
a  motion  to  call  the  bUl  up  would  be  de- 
batable unless  It  were  made  at  the  close 
of   morning    business    and    before    the 
morning  hour  has  closed,  yet.  if  there 
ware  other  unfinished  business,  such  un- 
finished business  would  displace  this  bUl 
and  it  would  again  go  back  on  the  calen- 
dar at  the  close  of  the  morning  hour. 
If  there  were  no  unfinished  business, 
and  this  antibusing  bill  were  motioned 
up  during  the  morning  hour,  it  could  be 
done  without  debate,  and  of  course,  it 
would  keep  its  place  smd,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  would  become  the  unfinished 
business. 

Once  it  is  brought  up.  the  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  would  be  debatable.  In  fact, 
only  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  would 
not  be  debatable.  So  there  are  many 
roadblocks  along  the  way.  I  know  all  Sen- 
ators recognize  this,  but  I  think  it  should 
be  stated  for  the  record  as  to  why  the 
majority  leader  was  probing,  seeking  to 
find  a  way,  that  might  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  Senators,  to  get  this  bill  to 
the  committee  and  then  get  it  back  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  This  has  been,  I  believe, 
the  fourth  straight  day  that  the  leader- 
.ship  has  been  questioned  as  to  its  plans 
with  respect  to  the  bill.  I  believe  on  the 
first  occsision  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker)   made  in- 
quiry,  and   the   distinguished    majority 
leader  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the 
bill  had  just  been  ordered  to  the  calendar 
and  was  not  yet  on  the  calendar,  and 
that  was  certainly  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Then  the  next  day  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  again  asked  the 
question,  and.  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  recalls  it,  the  majority  leader 
stated  that  he  hoped  to  confer  ^vith  the 
Republican  leader,  smd  that  some  effort 
would  be  made  along  that  line. 

Then  last  evening  we  hswl  a  very  friend- 
ly and,  I  feel,  satisfactory  colloquy  as  to 
the  leadership's  plans,  and  then  again 
this  evening  we  have  had  a  satisfactory 
colloquy. 

I  can  certainly  understand  that  the 
leadership  does  not  enjoy  being  quizzed 
each  day  as  to  Its  plans,  but  I  am  won- 
dering if  it  would  be  reasonable  to  re- 
quest or  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  if  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  request  to  make  that  after  the 
revenue  sharing  bill  has  been  disposed 
of,  and  after  some  final  action  hsis  been 
taken  with  respect  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 241,  before  any  other  item  is  made 
the  pending  business,  or  would  it  be  un- 
reasonable, for  those  who  are  interested 
in  getting  this  bill  up  for  consideration, 
to  inquire  of  the  leadership  what  their 
plans  might  be  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  mind  taking  my  turn  at  bat  in 
this  regard,  and  I  do  not  mind  doing  it 
again  and  again,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator.  The  only  reason  I 
made  the  comment  that  I  made  was  that 
the  situation  today  has  not  changed  from 
what  it  was  yesterday,  when  the  distin- 
gxiished  majority  leader  indicated  that  it 
was  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to 
first  complete   action  on   the   revenue- 
sharing  bill  and  on  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment before  proceeding  to  other  major 
business.  That  was  the  only  reason  why 
I  suggested,  hopefully,  that  we  would  not 
have  to  do  this  over  and  over  again  every 
day.  I  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  any 
Senator,  because  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senators,  and,  frankly,  I  feel 
just  as  strongly  as  they  do  about  this 
foolishness  called  busing  to  bring  about 
an  arbitrary  racial  bsilance  in  the  public 
schools.  But  I  see  no  point  in  every  day. 
every  day.  every  day  asking  the  leader- 
ship what  can  be  done,  because  the  lead- 
ership cannot  see  any  fiulher  today  than 
it  could  see  yesterday.  We  $u"e  no  further 
along  now  than  we  were  yesterday,  ex- 
cept that  action  has  been  taken  on  some 
amendments  to  the  revenue-sharing  bill. 
No,  It  would  not  be  unreasonable,  an- 
swering the  able  Senator  from  Alabama, 
for  any  Senator  to  Inquire  of  the  leader- 
ship at  that  time  or  any  other  time, 
whether  or  not  action  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  revenue -sharing  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  after  swition  has  been 
completed  on  the  revenue-sharing  bill 
and  the  nuclear  arms  agreement,  before 
another  matter  Is  made  the  pending 
business,  would  it  be  unreasonsUale  for 
us  at  that  time  to  make  Inquiry? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  not 
only  not  be  xmresisonable.  It  would  be 
appropriate. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  know  that 
the  majority  leader  will  be  working  with 
all  Senators,  and  so  will  I.  We  will  be 
striving  to  accommodate  them.  I  would 
hope,  may  I  say,  that  the  President,  hav- 
ing stated  his  support  of  this  measure 
publicly  and  privately,  would  do  slU  that 
he  could  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  to  bring 
the  measure  to  some  kind  of  disposition. 
But  he  has  his  problems  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  just  as  he  has  sometimes  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  col- 
loquy hsis  probably  continued  as  long  as 
it  should  at  this  hour,  but  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  re- 
spectftilly  disagree  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  to  the  effect  that  nothing  Is  dif- 
ferent today  than  it  was  yesterday. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  constitutional  form.  Is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  has  no  vote,  al- 
though he  once  did.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  no  authority,  by 
statute  or  hidlrectly,  over  the  leswiershlp 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  I  know, 
did  make  a  new  statement  that  I  felt  It 
my  obligation  and  opportunity  to  relay 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
effect  that  this  bill  should  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  smd  the  Senate  should 
act  on  It  before  it  adjourns  sine  die. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  very  distinct  Interest  in  when  Congress 
adjourns  sine  die  and  what  functions 
and  duties  it  performs  before  it  does  so. 


I  have  no  resentment  that  I  find  in  my 
colleagues  no  sense  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  situation  yesterday  and  that 
today,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
distinction,  and  a  very  important  one, 
and  I  hope  that  there  is  an  element  of 
leadership,  not  in  the  generic  sense  but 
in  the  fi^rurative  sense,  hi  the  President's 
expression  of  his  support  for  this  bill  and 
his  desire  that  Congress  act  before  it 
adjourns.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  do 
not  have  any  apology  for  once  agito 
inquiring  of  the  status  of  the  matter  and 
suggesting  that  this  new  development 
may  have  some  further  effect  on  how  we 
prcKeed  apace  with  the  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

I  once  again  commend  the  lesidership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  especially  the 
acting  majority  leswler  for  his  patience 
and  even  his  endurance,  because  this 
has  been  a  long  colloquy.  I  thlrok  we  have 
established  a  lot  of  points  of  view  and  a 
lot  of  attitudes.  But  one  thing  that  has 
emerged  from  It,  I  believe — and  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  hope  I  will  be  corrected — is  the 
representation  that  the  leadership,  in- 
sofar as  the  distinguished  acting  major- 
ity leader  can  spesJc  for  tt.  and  I  believe 
he  can,  will  continue  to  attempt  to  find 
an  orderly  way  to  present  this  matter 
to  the  Senate. 

Beyond  that,  these  factors  also  have 
emerged: 

There  is  support  for  this  bill  by  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  liy  the  Presi- 
doit  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  this  bill  which 
has  now  been  repeatedly  expressed. 
There  is  a  keen  desire  by  many  of  us 
and  even  a  determination  that  it  be 
heard  smd  disposed  of  one  way  or  the 
other  before  the  suijoumment  to  go 
home. 

I  respectfully  believe  that  all  those  are 
additionsd  developments  different  and 
distinct  from  the  situation  as  It  existed 
yesterday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  will  not  belabor  the  discussion  longer. 
I  think  it  has  about  run  its  course  so  far 
as  any  usefulness  is  cwicemed. 

However,  my  reference  to  there  having 
been  no  change  was  with  respect  only  to 
the  status  of  legislative  business  and  the 
legislative  program.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator win  agree  with  me  that  there  has 
been  no  chsmge  in  the  legislative  situa- 
tion from  what  it  was  yesterday.  Yester- 
day, we  had  not  finished  the  revenue 
shiuing  bill.  Today,  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  completed  action  on  that  bill,  and 
the  Senate  still  has  before  it,  down  the 
road  somewhere,  the  Interim  agreement. 
Second,  the  President's  pronounce- 
ment of  today  was  nothing  new  to  me.  I 
am  sure  it  was  nothing  new  to  the  Sena- 
tor. I  thought  the  President  had  made 
eminently  clear  a  long  time  ago  as  to 
where  he  stood  on  this  bill.  If  this  Is  a  new 
pronouncement,  then  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  newspapers  wrong. 

Third,  I  hope  I  have  been  helpful  but 
I  do  not  think  I  have  said  anything  that 
went  beyond  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  stated  oa  yesterday.  I  have 
tried  to  state  what  I  think  his  position 
wsLS  at  that  time,  and  I  am  sure  that  that 
is  what  it  is  still  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  nothing  furttier. 
except  to  say  to  the  acting  majority 
leader  that  I  have  great  confidence  In  his 
determination  to  see  that  we  get  a  vote, 
and  on  that  I  will  rest.  ^     ^  .^ 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
dlstingulahed  Senator  from  Tennessee 
andf  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. They  are  both  not  only  persever- 
ing but  also  very  patient  and  cooperative, 
and  they  always  are  most  courteous.  The 
leadership  knows  it  has  their  under- 
standing as  well  as  the  understanding  of 
other  Senators. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE     MORNING      BUSINESS      ON 
MONDAY.   SEPTEMBER    11,    1972 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recogniied    under    the   standing    order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
Umited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR    RIBICOFF     ON     TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  12.  1972 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next.  Immediately  following  the  re- 
marks  of   the   two   leaders   under   the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Risicorr)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  a  3-minute  limitation 
on  statements  therein,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideraUon  of  the  revenue 
sharing  bill — by  no  later  than  10: 15  a.m. 
The  interim  agreement,  being  the  un- 
finished business,  will  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily laid-aside  status  throughout  the 
day,  until  the  close  of  business  or  until 
the  revenue  sharing  bill  is  disposed  of, 
whichever  is  the  earlier. 

No  time  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  on  the  revenue-sharing  bill  or 
amendments  thereto, 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  on 
amendments  to  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
throughout  the  day,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  complete  action  on  the  reve- 
nue-sharing bill  on  Monday.  This  may 
require  a  reasonably  late  session,  but  I 
think  it  important  to  dispose  of  this  bill, 
if  at  all  possible,  on  Monday,  in  order 
that  the  Senate  may  resiime  its  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business,  the 
interim  agreement  on  offensive  weapons, 
on  Tuesday. 

Much  work  lies  ahead  before  adjourn- 
ment, and  we  will  have  to  labor  long  and 
late.  

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M.  MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  11,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjourrunent  until  10  ajn.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:56 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
September  11,  1972,  at  10  a.m. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, at  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  14370,  the 
revenue-sharing  bill;  and  that  the  un- 
finished business,  the  Interim  agreement. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  and  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  status  until  the  close 
of  business  on  Monday  or  untU  the  dis- 
position of  H.R.  14370,  whichever  is  the 

earlier.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  8.  1972 : 

In  the  Coast  Qtjard 

Tbe  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Ueu- 
teaant : 


Richard  C.  Vlaun 
0«orge  A.  Planlgan 
Frederick  J.  Schmltt 
Ron&ld  J.  Oreto 
QecM-ge  M.  WlUlAma 
Jeffrey  E.  Robblna 
Robert  M.  Acker,  Jr. 
Charles  A,  Huber,  Jr 
Joseph  F,  Flayer 
Olenn  P.  Obrlen 
Robert  S,  niman 
Andrew  L  Gerfln,  Jr. 
William  R.  Bowen 
James  E.  Bartney 
David  B.  Anderson 
Darryle  M.  Waldron 
Peter  A.  Lenes 
Mark  D,  Present 
Bruce  D.  Wlntersteen 
Pal  bo  M.  Rodriguez 
Theodore  O.  White  in 
Iifark  L.  Lavache 
Timothy  W.  Joslah 
Robert  C.  Qravlno 
John  F.  CurtU 
Richard  C.  Barlow 
Thomas  R,  Hamlin 
Thomas  R,  Hamblln 
Wenceslaus  D.  Klnal 
John  K.  Miner 
Charles  H,  Hill 
George  D,  Bond  n 
Frederick  R, 

Adamachak 
Barry  P.  Kane 
James  B.  Buckley  m 
Russell  A.  Askey 
Bruce  E,  Qrlffliths 
David  H.  Blomberg 
Roderick  A.  Schultz 
Richard  L,  HlUlker 
Donald  R,  Qrosse 
George  N,  Naccara 
Chester  M.  Sprague 
Jsunes  W.  Pennington 
Gregory  J.  Labas 
James  D,  Burk 
Harold  P.  Watson 
Robert  W.  Thorne 
Robert  E.  Donnee 
Thomas  E.  Rutenberg 

Jr. 
David  C.  Dubois 
Gary  L.  Pavlik 
Pred  W.  Pryor 
Gerald  H.  Kemp 
Bruce  A.  Bergmann 
Robert  T,  Glynn 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESnMNO  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  is  as  follows: 


Claude  W  Brock. 
Edward  S,  Olszewski, 

Jr 
Michael  F.  Herman 
Randall  R.  Winn 
Wayne  R.  Gronlund 
Timothy  J,  Cenna 
Warren  E.  Colbum,  Jr 
Howard  C.  Waters 
James  T  Doherty,  Jr 
Gregory  L.  Shaw 
Robert  W  Henry 
Charles  W.  More 
Benjamin  B.  Peterson 
Paul  J.  Prokop 
Gerald  h.  Hale 
George  P.  Hetland,  Jr 
Paul  H,  Garrlty 
James  W  Gynther 
Robert  J   Wenzel 
William  K  Blssell 
Michael  J,  Mlerzwa 
Alexander  J,  Hlndle. 

Jr, 
John  R.  Kissinger.  Jr, 
Richard  F,  Gupman 
James  D  Hull 
Michael  BllUngsley 
David  H.  Humphreys 
Stanley  L.  Renneker 
Thomas  R.  Lynch 
Daniel  D  Ryan  III 


Steven  E.  Hungnese 
Richard  E  Burke.  Jr 
Christopher  G.  Kreller 
Gregory  H.  Magee 
Robert  L.  Pokress 
Donald  R,  Shrader 
James  E,  Smith,  Jr, 
David  D.  FYydenlund 
Jay  M.  Snyder 
John  F.  Stumpff 
James  D.  Garrison 
Stuart  N,  White 
Donald  H  Debok 
John  P,  McGowan 
Prederlck  N.  WUder 
Michael  E.  Moore 
Robert  C.  Olsen,  Jr, 
Eric  W,  Miller 
Joseph  J  Clarke 
Charles  W.  Wadey 
Mark  A,  Revett 
James  L.  Robinson 
Andrew  W,  Anderson 
Phillip  W.  Hawkins 
Larry  P.  Wheatley 
Robert  C.  Belote 
Richard  J,  Losea 
Elwood  E.  Stoeger 
Daniel  L.  Cairney 
William  R.  Jurgena 
Dale  H.  Gebhardt 
Paul  J.  Bodenhofer 


RonaJd  E.  De  MeUe 
Douglas  B.  Brown 
Gerald  L.  Ranes 
Michael  L.  Duvall 
Lee  S.  Rumley 
Loren  J.  Chldester 
James  A.  Moon 
David  A.  Deslderlo 
John  H.  Nicholson 
Robert  L.  Council 
Rodger  R.  Logan 
James  P.  Wysockl 
Kenneth  S.  Sbepard, 

Jr. 
Dale  K.  Prlden 
Charles  D,  Phillips 
jBunes  W,  Moon 
William  J,  Missal 
Michael  D.  Slovek 
JonW,  Hall 
Stanley  E.  Breedlova 
William  K.  Sinn,  Jr, 
EckbAxd  E.  Magslg 
Harold  P.  Wagner 
James  W.  Smith 
Laurence  P  Mlnott,  Jr. 
Curtis  J,  Crumpley 
Charlea  L.  Penning 
Albert  R.  Maggard 
WlUard  R,  Cox 
Newton  L.  Bennett 
Larry  W,  Pulkerson 
James  C.  Perry 
Frank  E.  Lange 
James  A.  Murphy 
Dean  G.  Roath 
SalTador  Romo.  Jr, 
Zacarlas  S.  Chavez 
Merrltt  E,  Hall 
Pranklyn  C.  Rogers. 

Jr, 
Ralph  O,  Deloatche 
George  J,  Whiting 
Leo  T,  Weyenberg 
Guy  Taylor,  Jr. 
John  Perez 
Carl  E    Wolcott 
Daniel  E.  Norman 
Thomas  W,  Pearson, 

Jr 
Edward  J,  Beder.  Jr. 
Michael  P   Plessner 
Harold  W.  Hendemon 
David  J,  Relchl 
James  Q  Neas,  Jr. 
Thomas  E  Bernard 
Robert  E.  Pearce 
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The  following-named  temporary  officers  to 
be  permanent  commissioned  officers  in  tli» 
Regular  Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade) 
Claude  W,  Brock 
Edward  S   Olszewski. 

Jr. 
Gerald  L.  Ranes 
Michael  L.  Duvall 
Lee  S.  Rumley 
Loren  J  Chldester 
James  A.  Moon 
David  A.  Deslderlo 
John  H.  Nicholson 
Robert  L.  Council 
Rodger  R.  Logan 
James  P.  Wysockl 
Kenneth  S.  Shepard, 

Jr. 
Dale  K.  Frlden 
Charles  D,  Phillips 
James  W.  Moon 
William  J.  Missal 
Michael  D.  Slovek 
Jon  W.  Hall 
Stanley  E,  Breedlove 
WlUlam  K,  Sinn,  Jr. 
Eckhard  E.  Magslg 
Harold  P.  Wagner 
James  W,  Sm,ith 


Laurence  P.  Mlnott,  Jr. 
Curtis  J,  Crumpley 
Charles  L,  Penning 
Albert  R.  Maggard 
Wlllard  R.  Cox 
Newton  L.  Bennett 
Larry  W  Pulkerson 
James  C.  Perry 
Prank  E.  Lange 
James  A  Murphy 
Dean  G.  Roath 
Salvador  Romo,  Jr. 
Zacarlas  S.  Chavez 
Merrltt  E  Hall 
Pranklyn  C. 
Rogers  Jr. 
Ralph  O.  Deloatche 
George  J.  Whiting 
Leo  T.  Weyenberg 
Guy  Taylor  Jr. 
John  Perez 
Carl  B.  Wolcott 
Daniel  E.  Norman 
Thomas  W. 

Pearson  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Pearce 


Paul  D.  Bridges 
Michael  K,  Cain 
David  E,  Cole 
John  R.  Huddleston 
prederlck  G. 
Koehnke 


The   following-licensed  officer  of  the  05- 
Merchant  Marine  to  be  a  permanent  commM- 


.loned  officer  in  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  In 
^e  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade): 
Rtcbsird  M.  Muahet 
The  following-named  Coaat  Guard  Reserve 
„-...«  to  be  permanent  commissioned  officers 
Ttbe  regular  Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant:  Dennis  L.  Morrtssey 

Richard  L.  Murphy 
John  T.  Okon 
James  T.  Robertson 
Steven  R.  Slpes 
David  W,  Young 

In  Thk  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
nrovlslons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code^ 
kectlon  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
toDortance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3068,  m  grade  as  follows: 
To  Be  General 
Maj  Gen,  Alexander  Meigs  Halg,  Jr„  195- 
12-3625.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S,  Armyi. 

In   the  Navy 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promortlon  to  the  grades  In- 
dicated ; 

Captain 

LINE 

Abbott,  John 
Abromltls.  WUllam,  Jr. 
Alderman.  Edward  Lane 
Aldrlch.  Robert  Gene 
Allmann.  Richard  Raymond 
Alt.  Walter  Louis 
Alvls.  John  Hubbard 
Anderson,  Robert  Jay 
Arnold,  Henry  Duff 
.Arnold,  WUliaun  Stevens  M. 
Atkins.  A.  J.  Martin 
Baird,  Orlle  Gordon 
Bajufi,  John  Clair 
Balch,  Allen  Horace 
Balmforth,  Stanford  Clewort 
Bane,  Arthur  Harper 
Barr.  Max  Dan  ton 
Barrow,  John  Curtis 
Bates.  Richard  Ward 
Becker,  Jerry  Thomas 
Beckwith.  Reynolds 
Benson,  Francis  Wyse.  Jr. 
Bernstein,  Karl  Joseph 
Bezore,  Eugene 
BUderback,  Oral  John 
Blrdwell,  Carl.  Jr. 
Boeing.  Charles  Edward 
Boh,  Edward  R,,Jr, 
Bolan,  Charles  Daniel 
Borlaug,  Paul  Vincent 
Boiiffard.  Edward  Normand 
Bowdey,  Floyd  Davis 
Bowers,  William  Warren 
Boyd,  Richard  Charles 
Boykln,  Rhodes,  Jr. 
Brady,  Robert  Edward 
Brlggs,  Edward  Samuel 
Broeena,  John  Michael 
Branson.  James  Sylvester 
Bryant,  Harry  Poster,  Jr, 
Buckmaster,  Albert  Taylor 
Buechler,  Robert  George 
Butler,  Dempsey,  Jr, 
Butler,  James  Doiiglas 
Callaghan.  William  M,,  Jr. 
Campbell.  Richard  Bruce 
Capone.  Luclen,  Jr. 
Charter,  Charles  Curtis 
Castle,  Ernest  Carl 
Chalbeck,  John  Arvld 
Chambers.  Horace  B.,  Jr, 
Chessman,  Samuel  Richard 
Christensen.  Charles  S.,  Jr. 
Clarlt,  Glenwood,  Jr, 
Claytor,  Richard  Anderson 
Cobb,  Warrington  Crane 
Congdon.  Robert  Newton 
ConoUy.  Robert  Carbart,  n 
Cook.  K«rl  P^edertdc 
Coontz,  Robert  Joeei^ 


Cordray.  Richard  Palmer 
Cornell,  Kenneth  Eugene 
Cowperthwalte,  John  K. 
Crawfcad.  Wayne  Halburtcm  J. 
Crosby.  Howard  Sydney 
Crumpton,  John  Rives,  Jr. 
Cuddy,  Thomas  William 
Daniel,  WUliam  Allen 
Dania.  John  Farwell 
Davis.  George  Harold 
Davis,  John  Meredith 
Davis,  Thomas  Edwards 
Day,  Edward  Roy.  Jr 
Dearolph,  David  Bdwln 
Debold.  Joseph  Francis 
Dejamette,  Hugh  Malcolm 
Demyttenaere.  Jules  Henry 
Derrick.  Arthur  Calvin 
Dixon.  John  Curtis,  Jr. 
Donlon.  John  Michael 
Dorenkamp.  Kurt  Francis 
Dotson.  WUllam  Cole 
Drain.  John  Emery 
Duck,  John  Charles 
Duncan.  Robert  Dewey 
Dyer,  Gterald  Wesley 
Eareckson,  Prederlck  Lelf  J. 
Edmundson.  James  Edward 
Egan.  Henry  WUllam 
Ekelund.  John  Joseph 
Emerson,  David  Prederlck 
Engel,  Paul  Huber 
Enney.  Kenneth  Eugene 
Ennls.  Robert 
Erlkson.  Warren  Wllber 
Eustace,  Robert  Joseph 
Evans,  Delmar  Howard,  Jr. 
Evemgam,  John  Lester,  Jr. 
Peatherston,  Prank  Hunter 
Fenlon.  Leslie  Knapp,  Jr. 
Penno,  Eric  Neil 
Fielding,  Teddy  Roosevelt 
Plnke,  Eugene  Irving 
Poster,  James  Roger 
Powke.  Benjamin  Bernard 
Fowler,  Alfred  Noel 
Praenke.  Pred  Augustus  W.,  Jr. 
Preyiag,  David  Robert 
Prltzke.  Herman  Ernest,  Jr. 
PulUnwider.  Peter  Lansing 
Galloway,  Richard  Earl 
Ghormley,  Ralph  McDougall 
Goehrlng.  Bernard  Edward 
Goldman.  Roy  Edwin 
Gracey.  Jack  Lynn 
Grady,  Morris  Reed 
Graham,  Horace  Edward 
Graham.  Warren  Curry,  Jr. 
Grayson.  Roy  Ray 
Guthrie,  William  Sherrod 
Hall,  Donald  Perry 
Hamlin,  David  Richard 
Hamm,  Warren  Clement,  Jr. 
Harding,  Norton  Crew.  Jr. 
Harris,  Wade  Hampton 
Hart,  George  Louis 
Haskell,  WUllam  Charles 
Hawkins,  William  Howard 
Hays,  Ronald  Jackson 
Henderson,  Donald 
Hibbs,  Alvln  Stanley 
Hlckey.  Charles  Francis 
Hoflord,  John  Labbee 
Hofto,  Leslie  Calvin 
Hopkins.  Thomas  Matthews 
Howard.  Alfred  Mann 
Ince.  Eugene  St.  Clair,  Jr. 
Jacobssen,  George  Eugene,  Jr. 
Jenlsta,  James  Prancis,  Jr. 
Jenks,  Albert  Leroy.  Jr. 
Jepson,  John  Arthur 
Johnston,  Richard  Carter 
Jones,  Gerald  Robert 
Joaephson,  John  Vernon 
Kanakanul,  William  A..  Jr. 
Karschnla.  Paul  Theodore 
Katcher.  Martin  Joseph 
Kaufman.  Norman  Lewis 
Kay.  Howard  Norman 
Kearney .  John  Robert 
Keller,  Harry  Stetson,  Jr. 


Keller,  Jack  Elmer 
KeUer,  Robert  George 
Key,  Harry  Newton,  Jr. 
KilcUne,  Thomas  John 
Klnt,  John  Richard 
Klapka,  Edward  John 
BH&uae,  Joseph  Edward 
Klein,  Peter  Frederick 
Klemm.  Vernon  Paul 
Klemm,  Wilbur  Clayton 
Kneale.  James  Edward 
Knol?en,  Arthur  Kenneth 
Koach,  John  Henry 
Koval,  Francis  Peter 
Kraus.  Walter  John 
Kremldas,  WUllam  Samuel 
Krlaer.  Louis 
Krueger,  Otto  Earll 
Lamb  Chris  WUson 
Laney,  Edward  Velora*.  Jr. 
Larson,  Norman  Oscar 
Law,  Jaaon  Pierce 
Leary,  Ramon  WUllam 
Lebert,  WlUlam  Arthur 
Lechner,  Thomas  Fletcher 
Lesperance,  Albert  PhUllp 
Llnder,  James  Benjamin 
Llndaey,  Wesley  Elvln,  Jr. 
Llsanby.  James  Walker 
Loheed,  Hubert  Bradford 
Longlno,  Hugh  Ellen.  Jr. 
LoomlB,  Thomas  Alvln 
Lowry.  Charles  Hamilton,  Jr. 
Lynch,  WUllam  Hanna 
MadlBon.  Douglas  WUllam 
Magee,  Jack  Edmunds 
Mallard,  John  Boyd,  Jr. 
Mandevllle   Robert  Clark,  Jr. 
Marr.  Harold  Lloyd 
MarahaU.  John  Eno 
Martin,  Charles  Elliott 
Martin,  WUllam  L.  HI 
McArthur,  Kenneth  Vincent 
McCallum,  Elmer  Austin,  Jr. 
McConeghy,  John  Knox,  Jr. 
McCrelght,  Major  Israel  HI 
McDonald,  Ewing  Ralford 
McDonald,  Jack  Herbert 
McDonald,  Robert  Patrick 
McParland,  MUton  Clay 
McParland.  Ralph  Irel 
McGlnnls,  Thomas  Patrick 
McLaln,  Roy  William.  Jr. 
McNulty.  Gerald 
McVoy,  James  Leonard 
Meanix.  WUllam  Henry,  Jt. 
Messere.  Edward  James 
Miles.  Lee  Coulter 
MUler.  David  Bruce 
MUler.  Edmund  Anderson 
MUler.  Raymond  Lee 
MUler.  Roger  James 
Mohlenhoff.  WUllam 
Mohrhardt.  Robalr  Ferris 
Monroe.  Robert  Rawson 
Moore.  Donald  Edsel 
Moore.  Robert  Sheppard 
Morgan,  Joseph  Richard 
Morin,  James  Brendon 
Mulligan,  James  Alfred.  Jr, 
Miimma,  WUliam  Leland 
Munday,  Donald  Francis 
Murphy,  James  Francis 
Myrick"  James  Egerton 
Neely.  Guy  Morton,  Jr 
Neldilnger,  Carl  Christian 
Nelson.  .Andrew  Gibson 
Nelson.  Prederlck  Louis 
Newgard.  Douglas  Lloyd 
Nicholson,  Richard  Earl 
Noel.  Lionel  Maclean 
Norman,  Robert  Dean 
Norris,  WUliam  Joseph 
Nugent,   Thomas   Henry,   Jr. 
Nutt.  Thomas  Owen,  Jr. 
Nystrom.  Bruce  August 
OConnell,  WUllam  Robert 
OTCeefe,  Patrick  Gordon 
OrrUl.  John  WUllam 
Otth.  Edward  John.  Jr. 
Page.   George  Leslie 
Page,  Louis  Covington,  Jr. 
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Palazzolo,  Anthony  LouU 
Paul,  MUton  Owen 
Paul  Is.  Joaeph  John,  Jr. 
Pecic,  Paul  Arthur 
Pennington,  Otis  Greene 
Platzelc,  Eugene  Halcon 
Porter,  Kenneth  Albert 
Post.  Harry  Junior 
Poullot.  Jean  Raymond 
Provoet.  Robert  Delphln 
Pstrak,  Theodore  Wesley 
Purdy,  Harlan  Ralph 
Ralston,  Wesley  Lynn 
Read,  William  Lawrence 
Relchert,  Herbert  Emll 
Reld,  Charles  Eckford.  Jr. 
Relher.  Eugene  Joseph 
Resch.  Earl  Frederick 
Rledl,  Harold  Albert 
Rigs  bee,  John  Taylor 
Ripley,  Robert  Kenyon 
Roberts.  Gerald  Grey 
Robertson,  Keith  Halvah 
Robins,  Clarence  Oliver 
Rogers,  Edward  Brlen,  Jr. 
Roman,  Paul  Douglas 
RoRiley,  Richard  Mansfield 
Roae.  Donald  Scott 
Rubey,  Ervln  Burdett,  Jr. 
Sander.  Richard  Elmer 
Sanders,  Ernest  Duke 
Sandon.  Kenneth  Merle 
Satterthwaite.  Fred  Christy 
Schaufelberger,  Albert  A.,  Jr. 
Schnorf.  Richard  Arthur 
Schorz.  Ernest  Henry 
Schwoeffermann,  Robert  B. 
Scott.  James  Hernandez 
Scovllle,  Jack 
Shapiro,  Sumner 
Shepherd,  Burton  Hale 
Shlck,  George  Barton,  Jr. 
Shine,  Eugene  Prancls.  Jr. 
Sisson,  Jonathan  Anthony 
Slzemore,  WUliam  Gene 
Skinner,  Glenn  Eugene,  Jr. 
Skinner,  William  Allan 
Sleeper,  Sberwin  James 
Sluaser.  Richard  Cowden 
Smith,  Carl  Ray.  Jr 
Smith,  Charles  Rosa,  Jr. 
Smith,  George  Francla 
Smith,  Gerald  Prancls 
Smith,  Gordon  Hatfield 
Smith  Homer  Leroy 
Smith,  Jamaa  Herbert  Basil 
Smith,  Leon  Wayne 
Smith,  Paul  Bdwln 
SnodgrasB,  Cornelius  S.,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Prancls  Maurice 
Somers,  Robert  William 
Sourbeer,  Emory  Reed,  Jr. 
South  worth.  Harrison  Badger 
Sparks.  Donald  Eugene 
Spencer,  Ralph  Glover 
Stolpe,  Richard  Henry 
Strlngfellow,  Reld 
Stuyvesant,  William  Robert 
Sundberg,  John  PatU 
Swanson.  Charles  Albert  L. 
Swanson.  Charles  Oscar 
Swanson,  Peter  Scott 
Swltzer,  James  Ruppert 
Synhorst,  Gerald  Emmet 
Thlele,  Karl  Revere 
Thomson,  Alexander  Dingwall 
Thomson.  Richard  Gordon 
Tlssot,  Emeat  Eugene,  Jr. 
Tolbert,  Robert  Red 
Towaaend,  Marland  Wesley,  Jr. 
Tripp,  Paul  Russell 
Vaughn.  Robert  Edward 
Vongerlchten,  Robert  Liouls 
Vosaeler,  Warren  Paul 
Walker,  Charles  Melvln 
Walker,  John  Robert 
Wsaters,  Robert  Levi 
Ward.  James  Prederlck,  II 
Watkins,  Prank  Thomas,  Jr. 
Webber,  James  Hamilton 
Webster,  Dean  Bdwln 


Wentworth.  Thomas  Poote,  Jr. 
Whitmore.  Charles  Abbott 
Wholey.  Lloyd  CEirter 
Whyte,  James  Darst 
Wiener,  Richard  A. 
Wllhlte.  Alan  Shepard 
Williams.  James  Edward 
Williams,  James  Sidney 
Wilson,  James  Crelghtoa 
WUson.  Ralph  Ensign,  Jr. 
Wirt.  William  Otto.  Jr.   i 
Wlssler,  John  George      | 
Wold.  John  Clark 
Wolff,  John  Meyer 
Wolford,  Richard  Stephen 
Wood,  Thomas  Barkley,  Jr. 
Woodard,  David  Jackson 
Woods,  Edwin  Elmore.  Jr. 
Woodworth,  Charles  Milton 
Wynn,  James  Henry,  HI 
Young,  Randall  Wayne 
Yowell,  Grover  McClelland 
Zettel.  Marcus  Alvlu 

SITPPLY    CORPS 

Anderson,  William  B..  Jr. 
AnweUer,  Calvin  Richard 
Basslng,  Bernard  Edward 
Bliss.  Roger  Crane 
Borchert.  William  Henry 
Butler.  Herbert  Puller,  Jr. 
Carmer,  Elwood  .'\rthur 
Chadwlck.  WUUam  Arthur 
Chegin.  George  Ireneua 
Chester.  Francis  Joseph 
Crozier.  Wayne  Raymond 
Culwell.  Charles  Louis 
Daniel ,  James  Cordle 
Dasovlch.  Michael 
Dauchess.  Edward  Geddy 
Dunbar.  Robert  Francis 
Emery.  WUUam  McLeod 
Hasaenger.  WUUam  EMward 
Hemdon,  Paul  Clifford 
Higglns.  Everett  Chlpm&n 
Ingram.  Thomas  Jackson.  Ill 
Kocher.  Edwward  Mitchell 
Kulczyckl,  Alfred  Severln 
Levlne.  Alan  Yale 
Llnthlcum,  Walter  Eugene 
Malone.  Prancls  Edward 
McEnearney,  John  Edward 
Mehaffey.  E>onald  Colver 
Murphy.  George  Arnold 
Murphy.  Ralph  Frederick.  Jr. 
Nlcol.  Robert  Glenn 
Owens,  Andrew  Jenkins 
Piazza.  Thomas  Joseph 
Puleo.  Joseph  Andrea 
Roberts.  Calvin  Watkins 
Sharp,  Herbert  Cecil 
Smith,  Charles  McKlnley 
Tapp,  James  Garner 
Woodworth,  Fred  Irving,  Jr. 

CHAPLAfK   COKPS 

Boyd,  George  Truett 
Cames,  John  Harold 
CohlU,  John  WUUam 
Doermann,  Martin  John 
Prank.  Joseph  Aloysius 
HUl.  Rodger  Freeman 
Ivera.  Victor  Joseph 
Jones.  Edward  Stoddard 
McDonald.  Leo  Jones 
Metzger.  Ernest  Walter 
Move.  Thomas  Edward 
O'Connor.  John  Joseph 
Osman.  Robert  Elwood 
Richardson,  Edward  Lawrence 
Saeger,  Alfred  Robert,  Jr. 
Selders.  Marl  In  David 
Symons,  Harold  Prederlck 

CrVIL    ENGirHES    CORPS 

Anderson,  Richard  Emest 
Hartley,  Dehnar  Alexander 
Clements.  Neal  Woodson 
Day.  Prancls  WUllam 
Dobson.  John  Prederlck 
Dunn.  Robert  Henry  Peter 
Fluss,  Richard  Merrll 


Galloway.  James  Eugene 
Graessle.  Howard  David,  H 
Howe,  Charles  Marvel 
Loomis,  Raymond  Wesley 
Marquardt.  Walter  Elmest,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Robert  Henry 
Parsons,  John  Emory,  Jr. 
Swecker,  Claude  Eugene,  Jr. 
White.  Lavirrence  Martin 
Wlttschlebe,  Donald  WUUam 
Wynne,  WUUam  Edward 

JUDGi:    ADVOCATE    GINBRALS    CORPS 

Andry.  Walter  Gilbert 
Bates,  George  Marshall 
Robertson.  John  West 

DINTAL    CORPS 

Atkinson,  Ray  Keith 
Balrd.  Daniel  McDade 
Bohacek,  Joseph  Robert 
Cowen,  Charles  Edgar,  Jr. 
Cullom.  Robert  Douglas 
Davy,  Arthur  Leroy 
Demaree,  Nell  Clements 
Freeburn.  Harold  Edgar.  Jr. 
French,  Gordon  Keith 
Garman .  Thomas  Albert 
George,  Raymond  Eugene 
Glasser.  Harold  Nathaniel 
Helnkel.  Erwln  Jay,  Jr. 
Hylton.  Roscoe  Paton.  Jr. 
Janus.  John  Tadeus 
Lyons.  James  Junior 
McKean.  Thomas  Wayne 
McWhorter,  Howard  Brooks 
Moore,  Prank  Burgwln 
Nolf.  Robert  Stephenson 
Oenbrlnk.  PhUlp  George 
Pennell,  Ernest  Merle,  Jr. 
Perand,  Steven  William 
Sazima.  Henry  John 
Shreve.  WUUam  Burt,  Jr. 
Smith,  Scott  McDonald 
Thomas.  Julian  Johnson,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Robert  Gene 
Tow,  Herman  Dale,  Jr. 
Westcott.  Maurice  Edward 
Woody,  WUton  Gerald 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Arm.  Herbert  Gunther 
BrouUk,  Prank 
Green.  Irving  Jceeph 
McWllliams.  Joseph  Gleason 
Schwab.  Albert  John 
Werner.  Gordon  Wilfred 

NURSE    CORPS 

Brennan.  Mary  Patricia 
Cornelius,  Dolores 
Upchurch,  Oulda  C. 

LINE 

Commander 

Adams.  BlUy  Joe 
Adams.  John  Lewis 
Adams,  Thomas  Curtis 
Agnew,  William  Franklin 
Alles,  John  WUUam  TV 
Alderaon,  Donald  Marr,  Jr. 
Alexander,  Hovrard  WUls 
Alexander,  Sherman  George 
Alexander,  WUUam  Howard 
AUen,  Bill  Reed 
Allen,  Galen  Bruoe 
AUen,  John  Elton 

AUen.  Richard  Owen,  Jr. 

Allen,  WUUam  Dale 

AUlaon.  William  Rush.  Jr. 

Anderson.  Ema  Moaee 

Anderson.  Jerry  Pa\U 

Anderson.  Richard  WUUam 

Anderson,  Robert  George 

Andrews.  Boble 

Androskl.  Prank  Nicholas 

Anthony,  Philip  David 

Apple,  John  Dubell,  Jr. 

Arcelle,  Mark,  Jr. 

Arthur,  Glenn  Neal,  Jr. 

Artuso,  Michael  Anthony 

AudUet,  Garland  Ottla 

Augustynlak,  Edward  John 

Ausley,  Joe  Henry,  Jr. 
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Awbrey,  Roy  Dale 
Baals,  John  Robert 
Bader,  Allen  Louis 
BaUev,  Donald  Cheney,  Jr. 
Baker.  Robert  Cathcart 
Baker.  Walter  Pay 
Baldwin,  John  Ashby,  Jr. 
Ballinger,  Robert  MacQueen 
Bannon.  John  Matthew 
Barber.  James  Alden.  Jr. 
Barnes.  James  Albert 
Barnett.  Charles  Edward 
Barr,  Ronald  Lloyd 
Barrlsh,  Paul  David 
Bartholomew,  James  Harold 
Bartley,  Robert  Harold 
Bate,  Ronald  Dick 
Bates,  Glenn  Dale 
Bates.  Walter  Prank 
Batzler.  John  Richard 
Bauder.  James  Reginald 
Bauman.  John  Morton 
Bausch.  Prancls  Adam 
Beach.  Milton  David 
BechelmajT,  Leroy  Robert 
Beck.  Richard  Edward 
Benedlktsson,  PhUlp  Wrenn 
Bennett.  Raymond  D. 
Bergstrom.  Kenneth  Iver 
Bethany,  Jesse  Elroy 
Betts,  Roger  Sherman 
Beversdorf .  Donald  WUllam 
Bevlng.  Duane  Ubbe 
Bevl.  David  Dean 
Blegel.  Herbert  Karl 
Biggs.  Robert  Randall 
Blgney.  Russell  Everett 
BUes.  George  Emery 
Bird.  Ralph  Gordon 
Blrdsall,  David  MUton 
Bishop.  Michael  Edward 

Blxby.  Harry  Llewellyn.  Jr. 

Black,  Cole 

Blackmar,  Fredrlk  Seward 

Blair.  Peter  Steele 

Blanchard.  James  WlUlams.  Jr. 

Blanchard,  Ralph  William.  Jr. 

Blandford.  James  Robert 

Blankenshlp,  James  M..  II 

Bley.  John  Earl.  Jr. 

Bloom,  Donald  Darl 

Blount.  Donald  Wilfred 

Blum.  Brandon  Benn 

Blythe,  Russell  Mark 

Bodensteiner,  Wayne  Dean 

Boelter.  Dan  Alvln 

Bolt.  Ronald  Lee 

Bond,  John  Roger 

Booth,  Peter  Blake 

Borden.  Archie  Daine 

Borden,  Douglas  Hills,  Jr. 

Boslaugh,  David  Lee 

Bossart,  Eidmtmd  Belfour,  Jr. 

Bovey,  Paul  EUlot 

Boyd.  Richard  Mallory 

Brace.  Robert  Lawrence 

Bracken,  Leonard  Anothony,  Jr. 

Bradley,  Bedford  Csu-lton 

Brady,  Prederlck  Leo,  Jr. 

Brady,  Joseph  Gerald 

Braun.  Peter  Joseph 

Breeding,  Leslie  Edward 

Breland,  Edgar  AUen 

Brennan,  John  Prancls,  Jr. 

Brennan.  Richard  Jceeph 

Brtggs.  Donald  Rae 

Brisbols.  MarshaU  Bartlette 

Bronson.  Hiram  Sherman.  Ill 

Brooks.  Charles  Gordon  Wayne 

Browder,  Edward  Hughes 

Brown,  Donald  Bruce 

Brown,  Leo  Paul 

Brown,  Nicholas 

Brown,  Ora  Darts,  HI 

Brubaker,  Joseph  Devenny,  Jr. 

Brunlck,  Gerard  Patrick 

Buck.  Ham-  John 

Buck,  WnUace  Alfred 

BuUard.  Jerry  Lynn 

Burch,  WUUam  Joseph 
Burgess,  Harold  Ernest.  Jr. 
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Burke,  Prancls  Joeeph 
Burke,  Thomas  Jerome,  Jr. 
Burke,  William  Carter 
Burkel,  John  Paubel 
Bums,  John  Anthony 
Burrows.  Donn  Talbott 
Butts,  Richard  Franklin 
Buzzard,  Robert  Dow 
Caodvlo,  John  David 
Cajka,  Anthony  Charles 
Camacho,  Richard  George 
Cameron,  Jim  Poster 
Campbell,  Richard  Hue 
CampbeU.  Ronald  Kent 
Canada.  Donald  Edward 
Cann,  Thomas  Peter 
Carcaba,  John  Hubert 
Carlson.  Dudley  Louis 
Carlson,  Leland  John 
Carmichael  E.  Inman 
Carr,  James  McLeod,  Jr. 
Carre.  David  Morey,  Jr. 
Carrigan.  Richard  Conrad 
Carry,  Allan  Harry 
Carson,  James  Thomjieon 
Carter,  Powell  Frederick,  Jr. 
Caruso,  Amedeo  Brooke 
Casey,  Ronald  Charles 
Caeton,  Terry  Glynn 
CasweU,  David  White 
Catola,  Stanley  Guy 
Cellar.  Charles  Joseph.  Jr. 
Chaney,  Conner  Prancls 
Chang  Ming  Erh 
ChanneU,  Ralph  Norman 
Charneco,  Carlos  Mario,  Jr. 
Chase.  Henri  Bertram,  in 
Chase.  Warren  Pritchett 
Chatham.  Walter  Lewis 
Chester.  Scott  Albert 
Chitty.  Charles  Morton.  Jr. 
Chrlstensen.  Howard  Earl 
Christmas.  Walter  BarroU 
Christopher.  Richard  Vernon 
Chumley,  Sylvester  George 
Clark,  Arthur  Ray,  Jr. 
Clark.  Robert  C. 
Clajk.  Robert  Eugene 
Clark.  WUUam  Edward,  Jr. 
Clausen.  Carroll  Eugene 
Clement.  Carl  Clarence.  Jr. 
Cliff.  Gene  Lee 
Clifford.  Norman 
Cloud.  Bruce  Larry 
Glower,  Claude  Douglas 
Coakley.  Stephen  Anders 
Cobb.  Emsley  Foster 
Cobb.  George  WUliam 
Cockfleld.  David  Wellington 
Coffey,  Roger  Lee 
Cole.  Charles  WUllam,  Jr. 
Coleman,  Charles  Louis 
Coleman.  Douglas  Connor 
CoU,  William  Anthony 
CoUey.  Richard  Thomas 
CoUler.  Neuland  Craig 
ColvlUe.  Robert  Eugene 
Combs.  Lawrence  Lee 
Conley.  David  Jack 
Connell.  Earl  Wayne 
Connell.  Philip  John 
Connelly.  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Conway.  James  McNamey 
Cook,  Charles  Pred 
Cook.  John  Henry.  Ill 
Cooke.  Vincent  Edward 
Cooley.  David  Leo 
Coons.  Henry  Albert 
Coop>er.  Daniel  Leander 
Cooi>er.  EstlU  Allen.  Jr. 
Cooper.  Ross  EUston 
Copeman.  Thomas  Henry,  Jr. 
Corcoran.  Martin  Prancls 
Corsl.  Joseph  Anthony 
Cotsonas.  John  Peter 
Courtney.  Warren  Paul,  Jr. 
Covey.  Edward  John 
Cowles.  Robert  Roger 
Cox.  Henry 

Crafton.  Robert  Wiley 
Craig,  John  Edward,  Jr. 


Grain.  Carroll  Owen.  Jr. 
Crater.  George  Howard.  Jr. 

Creech.  Worley  Yates,  Jr. 

Crowell.  George  Thomas,  Jr. 

Crowson.  Christopher  Gale 

Crummer.  James  Frederic 

Cummlng.  Richard  S.,  Ill 

Curry,  Thomas  Hugh 

Cyr,  Byron  Alton 

Dage,  Jerry  Don 

DahUl.  Edward  Everett,  III 

Daloia,  John,  Jr. 

Daniels.  Hal  Brent 

E>arllng,  David  Donald 

DameU,  Jack 

Dartnell.  WUUam  Howard 

Daugherty.  Donald  Newton 

Daus,  Rudolph  Halouk 

Davis,  George  Wllmot,  Jr. 

Davis.  Harry  Leland 

Davis.  Norman  Edward 

Davis.  Robert  <3tene 

Dawson,  Albert  Lee 

Day,  Earl  Franklin 

Deal.  James  WUUam 

Dean,  Robert  Victor 

Dean.  Ronald  Irwin 

Deangelo,  Mark  Jermlah 

Detune,  Cyril  Qlennon 

Debroder,  Glen  George 

Dechant,  John  Abner 

Degrofl,  James  Lewis 

Delano.  George  Broughton 

Delgludlce,  David 

Dennlson.  Daniel  Chase 

DenrUson,  James  Richard 

Denunzlo,  Nicholas  Jamaa 
Deshler,  WUliam  Albert 
Deeteiguer,  John  Rodolph 
Devalols,  Edwin  Watson 
Deweeee,  Everette  Dale 
Dickerson.  Kenneth  Alrln 
Dietz,  Warren  Carlton 
Diloreto.  Luclo 
Dingle,  James  Wesley,  Jr. 
Dixon,  Max  Wayne 
Doerr,  Peter  James 
Donovan,  Ian  Eric  Michael 
Doonan,  Robert  John 
Dopazo,  Anthony  JcAin 
Dore.  Stanley  MUbum,  Jr. 
Dorow,  William  Richard 
Dorsey,  James  Prancls.  Jr. 
Dougherty,  Gerald  Patrick 
Dowd,  Gregory  Patrick 
Duffy,  Prancls  Joseph 
Dunbar.  Predrlc  Alan 
Duncan,  John  Gard 
Dtmleavy,  Richard  Mlchaal 
Dtinmlre,  Ranee  Dwaine 
Dunn,  Joaeph  James 
Dunnam.  WUUam  Lawrence 
Durbln,  Robert  Henry,  Jr. 
Earnest,  Charles  M. 
Eaaon.  William  Gaberlal 
Easterbrook,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Eaton,  Robert  Hamblen 
Eaves,  James  Sylvester 
Eckert,  John  David 
Bdberg,  Walter  Olaf 
Edmunds,  Donald  Calhoun 
Bdson.  Charles  Thomas 
Edwards,  James  Clifford 
Edwards.  Leslie  Richard 
Edwards,  WUUam  Prancls 
Egerton,  James  White 
Ehret,  James  Daniel 
Ehrman,  Robert  Oronau 
Elder.  WUUam  Norman 
EUe.  Oayle  Owen 
Ellnski,  Michael  Jr. 
Eller,  James  Borden 
EUlott,  Charles  Paul 
Emery,  Robert  Edward 
Emery,  Thomas  Rogers  Merrill 
Englert.  Robert  Jamea 
Erie.  Carl  Richard 
Ervln.  BiUy  Maxwell 
Eskew.  Perry  Rogers,  Jr. 
Etetes,  Edward  Dale 
Eetocin.  Michael  John 
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Etheredge.  Teddy  Bry»n 
Evans,  Predeiic  Hlege 
Evana.  James  Allen 
Evans.  James  Josepb 
Evans,  Richard  Paul 
E^van8.  Ronald  EHwtn 
Byler.  Annand  Ttse,  Jr. 
Fairbanks,  Wayne  Kent 
Palrchlld.  Joseph  Donald 
Pall.  Robert  Henry,  m 
Pancher.  Allen  Prude 
Pantry.  WUUam  Thomas,  Jr. 
Parlno,  Francis  Joseph 
Peatherston,  Rex  William 
Pelklns.  Charles  Qerrltt 
Fend,  Clarence  E!dwln,  Jr. 
Penzl.  George  John,  Jr. 
Perrarlnl,  Richard  Ijewls 
Petterman,  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Fleser.  Arnold  Kerp 
FllUngane.  Hulon  Perry 
Pink.  Siegfried  Alfred 
Flore.  Adolph  Andrew 
Fischer.  Herman  Valentine,  Jr. 
Fitch,  Edward  Stephan 
Fitzgerald,  Maurice  Dwlght 
Pltzslmmons,  Eugene  Wlnflold 
Pltzslmmona,  Harry  StJne.  Jr. 
FltzwlUlam.  Peter  Kaulmann 
Fladager,  Mylea  Edwin 
Flanary.  Thomas  Neale,  n 
Planlgan,  John  Edwin,  Jr. 
Flather.  Charles  Randolph 
Fleming.  James  Thomas.  Jr. 
Fleury.  Clement  Edward 
Flick.  John  Paul 
Flight,  John  WUlUm,  Jr. 
Flory,  Richard  Lee 
Flower,  John  Richard 
Flowers.  Walter  Raymond 
Flynn,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Plynn.  William  James 
Foley.  Har\'ey  Daryl 
Poote.  Everett  William 
Ford.  James  Nolan 
Forest.  Robert  Edwin 
Portenberry.  Thomas  Nile 
Fox,  Evarts  Cranson.  Jr. 
Frank,  Vernon  Eugene 
Pranzen,  Richard  Douglas 
Frazier,  Donald  Lee 
Frederick,  Peter  Qrlflltii 
Fredrick,  Russell  Karl 
French.  Maynard  Delmar 
Pries.  Charles  Leslie 
Frllchtenlcht,  Richard  Del 
Froehllch.  Kenneth  Ronald 
Frold    James  Carl 
Pudala,  Ernest  Matthew 
F\ad,  Charles  Louis 
Fulk,  Oerald  Albert 
FuUerton.  Prank  Eugene 
Funck.  James  Richard 
Purlong,  George  Morgan,  Jr. 
Gaffrey.  Leo  Joseph 
Qallnsky,  Jerome  James 
Oallotta.  Richard  Arnold 
Oammell,  Clark  Morten 
Oarber.  Cecil  Erskln 
Qarman.  Glen  Ernest 
Garrow,  Jack  Alfred 
Gasser.  Thomas  Albert 
Gates,  Richard  Lee 
Gauthey.  Jules  Richard 
Gelke,  John  Joseph 
Oerhan,  Charles  Frederic.  Jr. 
Gerl,  Nell  Dudley 
Glacchlno.  Louis  Prank 
Gibson.  James  Carson.  Jr. 
Giedzlnskl.  Henry  Burton 
Gilbert.  Donald  Bruce 
Qllchrlst,  Craig  Olllls 
Gilchrist,  Richard  Bruce 
GUfry.  Mason  Clark 
Glasgow.  BUly  Reese 
Glasson.  William  Albert,  Jr. 
Glenn.  William  Archer  IT 
Gluse,  Michael  Robert 
Goben,  Robert  Dean 
Goewey,  Lee  Edward 
Golanka.  Stanley  Richard 


Goodall.  Thomas  Alfred 
Gooding,  Charles  Lewis.  Jr. 
Goodwin,  Bruce  Gorrell 
Gordon.  Stewart  Raoul 
Grady,  Michael  Thomas 
Graf,  Howard  Prank 
Graflus,  Guy  Albert  Beyer 
Graham,  Joel  Howard 
Grandjean,  Charles  Albert 
Grant.  Edwin  Hendrle.  Jr. 
Grant.  Freeman  Aug\istu*,  Jr. 
Granum.  Roger  Barnea 
Greathouse.  Edwin  Allen 
Green.  Gerald  Edward 
Greenhalgh.  William  T.,  Jr. 
Greenhaw.  Karl  Jennings,  Jr. 
Greco.  James  Michael 
Griffin.  James  Lloyd 
Griffin.  Robert  Francis 
Grlffing,  Edward  Perry 
Grimes.  Laurence  Hill.  Jr. 
Grove.  Ronald  Ray  i 

Grozen.  Paul  Barton         | 
Grunenwald,  John  WlUlaln 
Guerra.  .\lbert  Henry 
Gullle.  Sherred  Leslie 
Gulmond.  Gordon  Ray 
Hager.  Donald  Gene  , 

Ha^ie.  John  Douglas        I 
Hahne.  Dayton  Roy  ' 

Halnee.  Collins  Henry 
Haie.  Frederick  William 
Hall.  Joe  Lee 
Hall,  Robert  Alton 
Hall,  Roy  Vinson 
Hall,  Thomas  Joseph 
Hamilton,  David  Gray 
Hamilton,  Edward  Allan 
Hamilton,  Harry  Dean 
Hamilton,  Robert  Barry 
Hamlin  George  Amee.  Jr. 
Hamman,  Kenneth  Ashley 
HaDMnon,  Colin  Paul 
Hammond.  Leroy  Lawrence 
Hanley.  William  Lester,  Jr. 
Hansen,  Herbert  Love 
Hanson,  Deroy  Lewlfi 
Hanson.  Donald  Charles 
Hanson.  Edwin  Eugene 
Harden.  Thad  Harold 
Harmony.  Lee  Donald.  Jr, 
Harper.  Elwood  Nicholas 
Harris.  Robert  Henry 
Harscheld.  David  G«orge 
Hartley.  Donald  Hugh 
Hartsaw,  David  Randolph 
Harvey,  NeU  Leavltt 
Harvey.  Richard  Morris 
Hasch.  Ralph  Henry 
Haskell,  Hugh  Braaher 
HastogUs.  Anthony  Anaates 
Hatch,  Ross  Rlepert 
Hayman.  Douglaas  P.,  Jr. 
Hazle,  Hugh  Alan 
Heath.  Edmund  Walter 
Hebert,  Donald  Francis 
Heckman.  Donald  Clair 
Hendricks.  George  Harvey 
Hendricks,  Richard  .■Man 
Hennessey,  John  Patrick 
Henry,  Alt)ert  Luther,  Jr. 
Henry.  WUUam  Frew 
Hepworth,  Robert  WllllAm 
Hernandez.  Diego  Edyl 
Herring,  Paul  Everett 
Herzog.  Louis  Landon 
Hettinger.  Louis  Paul 
Hlckey.  John  Alan 
HIU.  Raymond  WlUtMrd 
Hlne.  Paul  Melvln.  Jr. 
Hlne,  Raymond  William 
Hlne,  WUllam  Qrlgsby 
Hlnger,  Carl  Kenneth 
Hlnton.  Robert  Marshall 
n--^"*,  WUUam  Robert, 
Hodgklnson.  John  Thomas 
Hodgsklss.  William  Lawrence 
Hoffman.  Chauncey  F*r»zler 
Hohensteln.  Clyde  Gilbert 
Holdemess,  Robert  Thomas.  Jr. 
Holland.  John  Olene 
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Holland.  WUllam  Jeremiah,  Jr 
HoUandsworth.  Paul  Firm.  Jr. 
HolUnahead.  WUUam  Gerald 
HoUoway.  Lowell  John 
Holmes.  Richard  Bevan 
Honslnger.  Vernon  Chapln 
Hood.  Joseph  Williams.  Jr. 
Hoover.  Harry  Allen 
Home.  Halnyard  Llston.  Jr. 
Hosier.  Charles  Stone 
Hoeklns.  Perry  Don 
House.  Wayne,  Jr. 
Howard,  Charles  Brlnson 
Howells.  David  Allen 
Hoyes,  Donald  James 
Hudson,  Joe  Alan 
Hugglns,  Harry  Leard 
Hughes.  John  W. 
Hughes.  Richard  McBurney 
Huhn,  Samuel  Peter 
HuUander.  Robert  Arel 
Humphreys.  David  WUUaia 
Hunley.  Charles  Carey 
Hunt.  Herman  Lamar 
Hutton.  James  Leo 
Hyatt.  Robert  Gregory 
Ives,  Clarence  Dean 
Jaeger,  Robert  Hamilton 
James,  Harry  Rees,  III 
Janes,  WUllam  E^astman 
Jardlne,  Edward  Pell,  Jr 
Jarwln.  Raymond  John 
Jaudon,  Johns  PhUlps 
Jauss,  Charles  Walter 
Jefferls,  Lawrence  Richard 
Jenkins,  John  Cecil 
Jensen.  Richard  Stanley 
Jeremiah,  David  Elmer 
Johannesen,  AUen  Carl      | 
Johe,  Richard  Edwin  | 

Johns.  Clifford  Murdock 
Johnson.  George  Lynn 
Johnson,  Grant  Reed 
Johnson,  James  Edward 
Johnson,  Jerome  Lamarr 
Johnson,  John  Roux 
Johnson,  Roger  David 
Johnson,  Thomas  James 
Johnson,  VlrgU  John 
Johnson.  William  James,  Jr. 
Johnston.  Donald  Hendrld,  Jr. 
Jones.  Gerald  Leon 
Jones.  Harry  Wilson 
Jones,  Jerry  Elmer 
Jones,  Roycroft  ClUton,  Jr. 
Jourden,  Bud  Alton,  Jr. 
Jumper,  Eugene  Albert,  Jr. 
Jumper.  Vernon  Lee 
Jurgensen,  Kenneth  Ivan 
Kaag,  WUUam  Carroll 
Kaiser,  Donald  Stephen 
Karlen,  James  Herbert 
Katzman.  Marvin  Stewar 
Keaney,  Mark  Joseph 
Keast,  Paul  Hugh 
Keegan,  Arthur  EdwUi 
Kelser,  Robert  Bums 
Keith,  Clyde  Robert 
Keller,  Constantino  C.  ni 
Kellerman,  Donald  Wayne 
Kelso,  Frank  Benton,  n 
Kemp,  Ernest  Eugene 
Kenaston.  George  Warren 
Kennlngton.  William  Arthur 
Keough.  Edward  Patrick 
Kerrigan.  Robert  Joseph 
Ketchum.  WUUam  Harold 
Klefaber.  Thomas  Gilbert 
Klnert.  John  Henry 
King.  Ural  Wilson 
Kingston.  Edward  Andrew 
Kingston.  John  James.  Jr. 
Kinney.  Ben  Jack 
Kinney.  Charles  Herbert 
Klrby.  Alexander  Grtswold 
Klrkpatrick,  John  Henry 
Klein,  Harry  Lawrence 
Klugman.  Dale  Roger 
Knaus.  Vincent  Leo 
Knef.  Andrew  Leo 
Kobler,  Robert  Henry 
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Koch.  Richard  Jost.  Jr. 
Koehler.  Robert  Lee 
Koester,  Earl  Courtney,  n 
Kohn,  Edwin  Rudolph,  Jr. 
Kolaras,  Demosthenes  Nicolas 
Kopfman.  Theodore  Prank 
Kordek.  Walter  Anthony 
Krallk.  Simon  Cornelius 
Kramer.  James  Bernard,  Jr. 
Kramer,  Rex  WUlard,  Jr, 
Krlenke,  Henry  Paul 
Krogh,  David  Eugene 
Kronzer,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Krueger,  Richard  Gordon 
Kruger,  Allen  Ladon 
Kucera.  Ronald  Cornell 
KuUgowskl,  Theodore  Joseph 
KupUnskl,  Stanley  Joseph 
Lacy,  WUUam  Anthony 
Lake,  Rodney  Dale 
Lambert,  Russell  Gale 
Lamotte,  Francis  John 
Langley,  ThomEis  Rhodes,  Jr. 
Lannliig.  Richard  James 
Lapham.  Joseph  Gregory 
Larison.  John  Dereamer,  Jr. 
Larsen.  James  Lai^Tence 
Lattlg,  Edward  Charles 
Laurance,  James  Douglas 
LavaUe,  WUUam  Francis 
Lawhon.  Eugene  Marshall 
Lawnlczak.  George  Edward,  Jr. 
Lawrence.  Donald  WUUam 
Lawson.  Ramsay 
Layn.  Samuel  Warren 
leaver.  John  Murray,  Jr. 
Leblanc.  James  Bernard 
Lee.  Leonard  Murray 
Lees,  Forrest  Alexander,  Jr. 
Lengel.  Robert  Charles 
Leo.  Leonard 
Leopold.  Robert  KoUer 
Lewey,  Ira  Dale 
Lewln.  Theodore  Edwin 
Lewis,  John  Robert,  Jr. 
Lewis.  Norman  Hunter 
Lighten.  Paul  Guy 
Llghtsey,  James  Leroy 
LUlenthal.  Donald  Herman 
Lincoln.  John  Robert 
Llndqulst.  Donald  Eugene 
Lindsey,  Austin  Monroe 
Llnehan.  Donald  Baldwin 
Locke,  WUUam  James 
Lockhart,  John  Vangundla 
Looby,  Robert  Joseph 
Loos,  Donald  George 
LoBcavlo.  John  Michael 
Lotton.  Donald  Eugene 
Loudon,  Richard  Southwlck 
Lowe.  WUllam  Lee 
Lowery.  WlUls  Eugene 
Lown.  Paul  Clinton 
Lull.  Edward  Warren 
Lund.  Eugene  Patrick 
Lund.  John  Robert 
Lundqulst,  Donald  Raymond 
Lusk,  Charles  Theron 
Lynch.  Hugh  Francis 
Lynch.  Robert  Benedict,  Jr. 
Lyons.  WUllam  Preston 
MacCabe.  Van  Lorln 
Mack,  John  Allen 
MacKenzie,  Joseph  David 
Mackln.  Louis  Berchm&n,  Jr. 
MacKinnon,  Malcolm  III 
MacLean,  Robert  Evers 
MacQuarrie,  Gary  Lincoln 
Majors,  WUllam  Tyree 
Maloney.  John  Joseph 
Manes,  William  Cunningham 
Manthorpe,  WUUam  H.  J.  J. 
Marquis,  Ronald  Alfred 
Marry ott,  Ronald  Prank 
Marsh.  Lloyd  Paul 
Martin,  Donald 
Martin,  Donald  Lee 
Masalln,  Charles  Ero 
Masterson,  Leo  Sylvester 
Mathews,  Richard  Louis 
Matson.  Bruce  Walter 
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Matt,  George  Edward,  Jr. 
Matthews,  John  Barry 
Matzner.  Rudolph.  Jr. 
Mauldln,  James  Howard 
Mautlno,  Richard  Louis 
McBrlde,  Michael  Alexander 
McCabe,  George  John 
McCaffery,  Robert  Arthur 
McCcinn,  Joseph  Daniel 
McCarthy,  Charles  Joseph,  Jr. 
McCauley,  WlUlam  Frederick 
MoClellan,  Gordon 
McClenahan.  Tom  Porter 
McClure,  Dale  Raymond 
McClure,  John  Samuel 
McCracken,  David  Jerome 
McCrtmmon,  Douglas  Robert 
McDanlel,  Eugene  Barker 
McDermott.  John  Gregory 
McDivltt,  Ronald  Merrell 
McDonnell,  John  Richard 
McEachen,  Angus  Douglas,  m 
McGarry,  John  Gordon 
McHugh.  John  Thomas 
Mclntire,  WUton  Henry 
Mclsaac.  Alban  Thompson 
McKay.  Richard  Dale 
McKenzie.  John  Henry,  Jr. 
McKeown.  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
McKissock,  Donald  James 
McLaren,  Alfred  Scott 
McLellan,  Charles  Anthony 
McNlsh,  John  Edward 
McRae,  James  Francis 
McVoy,  Robert  Paul 
Mecaughey,  Robert  WlUlam 
Medwedeff.  Channlng  Winn 
Meloy,  Robert  Todd 
Melton,  Wade  Inzer 
Meltzer.  Herbert  Sidney 
Mengle,  Kenneth  Joseph 
Mercer,  WlUlam  Charles 
Meyer,  J.  D. 

Meyer.  WilUeon  Frederick 
Michaels,  Danny  James 
Mleldazls,  Richard  Jerome 
Mlesse,  Walter  Thurman 
Mikltarlan,  Samson 
Miles,  Dewltt  Charles,  Jr. 
Miles,  Robert  Warren 
MUler,  Forrest  Ray 
Miller.  James  Theodore 
MUler.  John  Albert 
Miller.  Justin  Albert,  Jr. 
MUler,  Robert  Howard 
MlUer,  Robert  Nells 
Miller.  Wendall  Ernst 
MlUlgan.  Jack  Roland 
Mlnnlch.  Donald  Elsworth 
Minton,  David  Carson,  III 
Mlrise,  Kerry  Winston 
Mlyagawa.  George  Robert 
Moats.  Lewis  Dale 
Mobley,  Arthur  Scott 
Montgomery.  George  Cannon,  Jr. 
Moody,  Dewltt  Hvigo 
Moore,  Gene  Ronald 
Moore,  Harold  Arthur.  Jr. 
Moore,  Harrison  Ma  the  w 
Moore,  Nelson  Eugene 
Moore.  Paul  Michael 
Moore,  Robert  WendeU 
Moran.  Thomas  Joseph 
Morano.  Anthony 
Moravec,  Henry  Joseph.  Jr. 
Morrison.  Robert  McKay 
Mortimer,  Edmund  Craig 
Moss,  David  Lee 
Moxley,  Donald  Franklin 
Mozler,  Richard  Anthony 
Multer.  Richsu^  Philip 
Munger.  Burton  Lorenzo 
Munsey.  Malcolm  Harvey 
Munaey,  WUllam  David 
Murray,  Prank  Sager 
Murray,  Paul  Anthony 
Murton,  David  Blair 
Mustm.  Henry  Croekey 
Myers,  Charles  Elmore 
Myers.  Robert  Upshur 
Myers.  WlUlam  Kennedy.  Jr. 
Nagel,  L.  D. 


Narml  Ronald  Eugene 
Naah,  Gordon  CTllfford  Jr. 
Nelson,  Roger  Eaatman  Jr. 
NelBon,  Sven  Donald 
Neuhard,  Henry  Harrlaon 
Nwwbegln.  Robert  G.  IV 
Newbury,  Alfred  Oovell 
New»U.  Byron  Bruce  Jr. 
Newman.  Alvln  Simmerman 
Nlchoison,  Harry  Evans 
Nicholson,  Hert)ert  Henry  J. 
Nicholson,  Robert  Oomrtl 
Nixon.  Robert  Theodore 
Nofzlger,  Larry  Blayne 
Norrtngton,  Charles  Gilbert 
North,  Henry  Carlton  Jr. 
Notarglacomo.  Joseph  Mormlno 
Nyqulat.  John  Walfrtd 
Oberle.  Ronald  Joseph 
O'Brien  Charles  Moulton  Jr. 
O'Connell  Daniel  Edward 
O'DonneU,  Daniel  Tanner 
O'Connell,  Robert  Lee 
O'Connor,  WlUlam  Joseph  M. 
Oehlbeck,  Edward  WUllam 
Ogden,  Ed»-ard  George 
O'Kelly,  James  Robert 
01mst«ad,  Stanley  Edward 
Olsen,  Walter  Edwin 
Olson,  Albert  William  Jr. 
Olson,  Rose  Stuart 
Onhalzer,  Jerry  Eugene 
Ord.  Donald  Charles 
Orrlk,  David  NeU 
Osborn,  Harold  Nelson 
Osbom.  Oakley  Ernest 
O'Toc^e.  Walter  E>anlel  Joseph 
Overbay,  WlUlam  Albert 
Overman,  WlUlam  Jackson  Jr. 
Oylor,  Donald  Richard 
Palmer,  r^Ulp  Maynard 
Parker,  Eton  Council  Jr. 
Parks,  Charles  Lowry 
PaschaU,  AUan  Porter 
PasqulneUl,  Francis  Chris 
Patton.  James  Matthew 
Paul,  Roy  Chamblee 
Peckham,  Daniel  Edgar 
Peek,  Robert  Franklin 
Pelrce,  William  Bernard 
PeUock,  Lyle  Edward 
Periolat.  John  Joseph 
Perry,  Albert  Joseph 
Peeenti.  Francis  Vlnoent 
Peters.  Richard  Anthony 
Peoers.  Vernon  WUUam 
Peteraon,  John  Rodger 
Peterson.  Karl  Lawrence 
Peterson.  Richard  Alan 
Petri.  Gordon  Louis 
Petrlch.  Horst  Alfred 
Pfelffer.  Paul  Nelson 
PhUllps.  George  Lincoln  Jr. 
PhlUlps.  George  Sylvester 
PhUllps,  Richard  Wayne 
Phillips,  Ronald  Morris 
Plccluc^o,  Stephen  A.  D. 
Pierce.  John  Taylor 
Pillow.  George  EUis  Jr. 
Plrte.  Robert  Burns  Jr. 
Pltzen,  John  Russell 
Plzzo.  PhUip  Jerry 
Plowman.  Herschel  Leigh 
Plumly.  Charles  Moulton 
Poe.  Benjamin  Lewis.  Jr. 
PoUmarm.  Eugene  Lawrence 
Potter.  Thomas  Benjamin.  Jr. 
Powell.  John  Hood 
Powell,  WendeU  Wynne 
Powell.  William  Charles 
Powers,  Edward  Francis.  Jr. 
Powers.  John  Bernard 
Pray,  WUUam  Lawrence 
Prentice.  Gordon  Roberts 
Presley.  Jack  Cole 
Pressly.  George  Byrne 
Prokop,  Phil  George 
Proper,  Vanoe  Devere 
Pugllese,  WUUam  Nicholas 
Purdy.  Dale  Claude 
Pyle,  Roger  GaU 
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Quins,  Jomea  Edward.  Jr. 
Qulnn.  Robert  Nicholas,  Jr. 
Babuck,  Leo  Vincent 
Radler,  David  Howard 
Ransom,  James  Patterson,  II 
Ratllff.  WUllam  Karl 
Rausch,  Leonard  Marcene 
Rebello,  Kenneth  Roland 
Redhage,  James  Leroy 
Redlngton,  Jerome  Joseph 
Reed,  Calvin  Clarke 
Reed.  Richard  Leon 
Reeae.  Russell  Robert 
Reld,  Gerald  Eugene 
Relse.  Thomas  Lage 
Renard.  John  Walter 
Renner,  Lorraine  Bdward 
Rentschler.  Richard  Lee 
Reszetar.  Stephen  Walter 
Rettlg.  Godfrey  Aloyslus 
Rhodes,  William  Kennedy.  Jr. 
Rice.  Robert  Porter 
Rice,  Robert  Vernon 
Rich,  WlUls  Scott 
Richardson,  Fred  Douglas,  Jr. 
Rlcketts,  Myron  Vernon 
Ring,  Stewart  Andrew 
Rlnkel.  Richard  Alton 
Roberge,  P'rancls  Dee 
Roberts,  John  WUllam 
Roberts,  Ned  Cooper 
Roberts.  Wilson  Jennings 
Robins.  John  Richard 
Robinson.  Cllflord  Vincent 
Roche,  Peter  Augustus 
Rockwell,  William  Andrew 
Roe.  John  Blmory.  Jr. 
Rollins.  Everett  Preemont,  Jr. 
Roth,  James  Prank 
Ruland.  Donald  Oliver 
Bush,  WUllam  Herbert 
Ruthrauff.  Clifford  Bums 
Ryan.  Gerald  Frederick 
Saavedra,  Robert 
Sackett,  Dean  Reynolds.  Jr. 
Sage,  Robert  AUen 
Salo,  Lennart  Relno 
Saltz,  Newell  Joe,  Jr. 
Sample,  Chester  GUbert 
Samuelson.  Charles  Roger 
Sanders.  Carl  Herman.  Jr. 
Saunders,  Richard  Bdward 
Saunders,  Wesley  Whltln 
SavUle,  Robert  Earl 
Sayers,  Samuel  Lee 
Scarborough,  John  Roger  L 
Schade,  HSlc  Herman.  Jr. 
Schaedel,  Joseph  Andre 
Schafer.  Alfred  Edgar 
Schaffert.  Richard  WUllam 
Schatz,  Robert  George 
Scheyder,  Ernest  John 
SchlUlng,  George  Frederic 
Schmltt,  Robert  WlUlam 
Schrader.  Harry  Christian.  Jr. 
Schreadley.  Richard  Liee 
Schultz,  Earl  Edward 
Schulze,  John  Milton.  Jr. 
Schwartz,  Robert  James 
Scott,  George  Wilkinson 
Scott,  Gary  Lee 
Scott,  PhUlp  John  * 

Scott,  Thomas  Paul 
Scruggs,  Richard  Mitchell 
Seacat.  Ralph  Lafon 
Searlght,  Murland  Wesley 
Seely,  James  Michael  Oleason 
Seesholtz,  John  Richard 
Segal,  Robert  B. 
Selbert,  Markley  Royer 
Shafer.  Richard  WUllam 
Shanahan,  Thomas  Edward 
Sheets.  Jamee  Robert 
Shelton,  Donald  Charles 
Shine,  Thomas.  Jr 
Shlnn.  Robert  Allen 
Shipley,  Carl  Norman 
Short,  Benjamin  Francis 
Short,  John  Sutter 
Shullck.  John.  Jr. 
Shumaker.  Robert  Harper 
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Slevert.  Robert  GUbert      ! 
Slgmond,  Arle  Christian  A. 
Sllbersteln.  George  WUllajn 
Sill,  John  Richard  j 

Simmering.  Larr>-  King     \ 
Simon,  Roger  Oscar 
Simpson,  George  Thomas  K. 
Slrch.  Richard  Walter  P.    1 
Skelly.  Arthur  Richard      | 
Skorupskl,  Stanley  Sidney,  Jr. 
Slack,  Stephen  Roger 
Slayton.  Marshall  Thomas 
Sleeman.  Charles  Prederlck 
SUngerland.  Raymond  David 
Slough.  John  Hall 
Smetheram.  Herbert  Edwin 
Smith.  Barton  Leroy 
Smith.  Charles  Robert 
Smith,  CyrU  Philip 
Smith,  Delvln  Wellington,  Jr. 
Smith.  Dickinson  Miller 
Smith.  Edward  George       , 
Smith.  John  Peter  I 

Smith.  John  Ward  i 

Smith.  Marvin  Gilford.  Jr. 
Smith.  Paul  David 
Smith,  Paul  John 
SnUth.  Richard  John  WUllam 
Smith,  Robert  Louis 
Smith,  Ronald  Elmer 
Smith,  WUllam  Cody 
Smith,  WUllam  Dee 
Smith,  WUllam  Logan 
Soriano.  Joseph  Ronald 
Sousa.  Manuel  Benevldes,  Jr, 
Sousae.  Jack  Prederlck 
Spellman,  Pred  George 
Spencer.  Barry  WllUamaoa 
Spencer,  Lane  Leroy 
Splsak.  Thomas  James 
Spoto,  Victor  Samuel 
StalUngs.  Arthur  C.  Jr. 
Steenstra.  George  Adam 
Stehle,  Leroy  Robert 
Stembel,  David  Maynard,  Jr. 
Stephens.  Gordon  Leroy 
Stephenson.  Paul  Dean     j 
Stetz.  Ellas  Joseph  | 

Stevens,  James  Reginald 
Stevens,  WUllam 
Stevenson,  Connelly  David 
Stewart,  John  Elliott 
Stock,  Merlyn  Luvern 
Stocking,  Sigurd  Irvln 
Stoneback.  Charles  Keith 
Stott.  George  Wlnfleld.  Jr 
Strange,  Robert  Cooper 
Stratton.  Richard  Allen 
Straw,  Donald  George 
Strelt.  John  Brent  j 

Strlffler,  WlUard  C.  Jr.     ! 
Stromeyer,  Anthony  Joseph 
Strong,  Henry  Hooker,  Jr. 
Stuart,  Charles  Joseph.  Jr. 
Stuart.  Donald  Bennett 
Stuntz,  Harley  Lorraine,  III 
Sullivan,  WUllam  Kenneth 
Sumner.  Donald  Morbeck 
Sutherland.  Paul  Edward,  Jr.     . 
Swan.  WUllam  Ralph 
Swanson.  Harlan  David.  Jr. 
Swlnnerton.  Ronald  Hugh 
Synapson.  William  Goebel  A.,  Jr. 
Talbert,  Joseph  Trultt.  Jr. 
Talbot,  MerrUl  Lee 
Tallman,  John  MacDonell 
Tansey,  Eugene  Albert 
Taylor.  James  Marl  In 
Taylor,  John  Edward 
Taylor.  Lawrence  Hammond,  Jr. 
I  Taylor,  Lewis  Holland 

Taylor.  Patterson  Corwln 
Taylor,  Robert  Charles.  Jr. 
Teachout.  David  Stanley 
Tettelbach.  Fredrick  Morley 
Thearle,  WUllam  James  , 
Theodorelos.  Pete  J.         | 
Thomas.  Richard  Lee       • 
Thomas.  Spencer  Joseph 
Thune.  John  Renwlck     , 
Thurber,  John  DavlB 
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Thurneysen,  Jon  Sebastian 
Tlbbltts,  Barrlck  Prank        j 
Tlbbs,  John  Calvin  I 

Tletgen,  Charles  Augustus,  ir. 
Tlmberlake,  David  Wlnburn 
Tinker.  Charles  Leroy 
Titus,  Ekiward  Dufour,  Jr. 
Todd,  James  Forrest 
Tomlon,  Jack  Walter 
Toncray,  James  Roblee 
Toupln,  Ernest  Joseph,  Jr. 
Tracy.  WUllam  Kenwood 
Trelber,  Maurice  Lamar 
Tsantes.  George.  Jr. 
Tucker,  Edwin  Byron 
Tucker,  James  Earl 
Tucker,  James  Walter 
Tucker,  John  Edward 
Turley,  John  WUllam 
Turner,  Edmund  Lewis 
Turner,  Robert  Charles 
Turner,  Warren  Dale 
Tuttle.  Jerry  Owen 
UUman,  Robert  Walter 
Underwood.  Fred  Shurlock 
Ustlck,  Richard  Coghlan 
Vanmetre,  James  Merle 
Vanoy,  WUllam  EdseU 
Vaught,  Gerald  Curtis 
Vehom,  Raymond  Chester 
Vestal.  Leroy  Norwood 
VUhauer,  Levern  Theodore 
Wages,  Clarence  Jordan.  Jr. 
Waggoner,  Donald  Lee 
Walden,  WUllam  Allan 
Wales,  George  Edward 
Walker,  John  Alexander,  Jr. 
Walker,  WUllam  Edward 
Wallace.  Richard  Ja;. 
Walsh.  Lawrence  Patrick 
Walsh.  WUllam  Albert 
Walter.  Dale  Jerome 
Walter.  Joseph  James  ' 

Waltzer.  Jacob 
Warburton,  Thomas  George 
Ward.  Compton  Erugene 
Warden,  WUllam  Laclalr,  Jr. 
Watson,  Jerome  P'rancls 
Way,  Edward  Richard         , 
Ways,  RajTnond  Arthur      I 
Weaver,  John  Clark  ' 

Weber,  Burtland  Bane 
Weber,  Gustave  Albert.  Jr., 
Weber,  Richard  Michael 
Webster.  Hugh  Larimer 
Webster.  John  Allen.  Jr. 
Weidman.  Russell  Howard . 
Weil,  Calvin  Marshall 
Weir.  Richard  WUllam 
Wernlmont,  Donald  Joseph 
Westall.  Kenneth  Wayne 
Westbrock.  Donald  Herman 
Westbrook,  Darrel  Edwin,  Jr. 
Wheeler.  James  Russell 
White.  BlUy  Jerl 
White,  Jack  Martin 
White.  Richard  Farrell 
White,  Robert  Clarence 
White,  Trentwell  Mason,  Jr. 
Whlttaker.  Robert  Leroy    1 
Wlcke.  James  Odum  I 

Wlckstrand,  Don  Raymond 
Wiggins,  Larry  Curtis 
Wlgley,  Lawrence  Stewart 
WUklnson,  Edward  A.,  Jr. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Addison  R. 
Wilkinson.  Wilfred  Paul,  III 
Williams,  David  Edward 
Williams.  Forrest  Roger 
Williams.  Gerald  George 
WUllams,  Richard  Ellis 
Williamson,  John  Patrick.  Jr. 
Willis,  James  Langley,  Jr. 
WUson.  BUly  Joe 
Wilson.  Gordon  Balch 
Wilson,  John  Raymond,  Jr. 
Wllster,  Gunnar  Finn 
Windsor,  Arthur  David 
Wlnlker,  David  Ramsay 
Winn.  John  Curtis,  Jr. 
Winter,  Richard  Arthur 
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wise,  Stephen  Ames 
Wltherspoon.  Beverly  WUson 
Wolfe.  Glen  Curtlss 
Wolfe.  Robert  Eugene 
Wolfe,  WUllam  Ponce 
Wolkensdorfer.  Daniel  Joseph 
Wood,  Forrest  Hester 
Wood,  John  DUllon,  Jr. 
Woodllef ,  Prank  Lyon 
Woods,  Herbert  Plerson 
Woolam,  John  Edson 
Woolnough,  Robert  Monroe 
Wright,  Prederlck  Edward 
Wright,  Harry  Wallace 
Wright,  Joseph  Martin  P.,  Jr. 
Wuthrlch.  Richard  Ell 
Wyly,  James  Robert,  Jr. 
York,  Howatrd  Leslie 
Young,  Howard  Irvln 
Young,  Leonard  Robert 
Yurso,  Joeeph  Francis 
Zabornlak,  Walter  John 
Zadd,  Charles  Joseph 
Zagortz,  Leonard  A..  Jr. 
Zlpf ,  Otto  Alfon 
Zipperer,  WUllam  Ray 
Zlrbel,  WUllam  Donald 
Zseleczky,  EmU  Jacob 
Zwick,  Stephen  Louis 

StrPPLT    CORPS 

Allen,  Samuel  Beverly,  Jr. 

Ardizzone.  Joseph  Charles 

Ault.  WlUlam  Upshur 

Harnett.  Andrew  Flowers,  Jr. 

Beals.  Donald  Abner 

Bedenbaugh.  Jack  Randall 

Bedford,  Arthur  Gordon 

Blddlson,  Ted  Allen 

BUka.  Joseph  Lee 

Blake,  James  Fred,  Jr. 

Bolke.  Robert  John 

Bonnett,  Herschel  Julius 

Bosco,  Clement,  Jr. 

Brookes,  Jack  Everett 

Brotherton.  Curtis  WlUlam 

Brown.  Troy  Lee 

Buehler.  CyrU  Henry 

BuUuck,  Edgar  Glenn 

Burns,  Richard  CarroU 

Causble,  Edgar  Shelby 

Clark,  Bryan  Lester.  Jr. 

Clark  Davis  Leo 

Collier.  WUllam  George 

Cornett.  Fred  OrvUle 

Crutchfield,  Franklin  Derry 
Davis,  Robert  Wythe 
DoUoff,  Robert  Henry 
Douglass.  Jerry  Burdette 

Eaton,  Thomas  Edward,  Jr. 
EUls,  Richard  WUllam 

Estes,  Arthur,  Jr. 
Fldd,  Joseph  Adam 
Pltzpatrlck,  Edmond  John,  Jr. 
Flach.  Lynn  Roger 
Prampton.  Robert  Traylor 
Fries.  PaiU  Albert.  Jr. 
Pulks,  Logan  Gerald 
Oaddls,  Carl  Kline 
OaUaher,  James  Harley 
Oerstenberger,  Wayne  Walter 
Oraeele,  Ernest  Joseph 
HamUton,  John  Francis 
HamUton,  Michael  Horace 
Hsjmon.  Robert  Grant 
Hayes,  Lester  Da  vies.  Jr. 
Haynsworth.  Hugh  Charles.  Ill 
Hlgglns.  Ernest  Carter  M. 
Hinds,  Duane  Eldred 
Hlrschy,  Henry  Eugene.  Jr. 
Holder.  James  Rearlck 
Hummel.  Don  Franklin 
Hurst.  Harvey  Richard 
Jones.  Channlng  Edenfleld 
Jones,  Rial  Cooper 
Kaiser,  Robert  Albert 
KUloran,  Joel  David 
KItko,  John  August 
Kruse,  William  Ernest 
Kunkle.  John  Harris 
Lamp  ton.  George  Harold 
Langer,  Gerald  Delane 
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Larsen.  Henry  Owen 
Leal.  MUford  Anthony 
LeBlanc.  Joseph  Ferdinand,  Jr. 
LeMay,  Jerome  Sidney 
Locke,  Olive  Clyde 
Loveday,  WUllam  George ,  Jr. 
Luther.  James  Robert,  Jr. 
Mara,  Ray  Anthony 
Martin,  William  James 
McFarland,  Wayne  Blair 
McGarvey,  John  James 
McKlnnon,  Daniel  Wayne,  Jr. 
McLaughlin,  Richard  Barr 
Mead,  George  Whltefleld,  rn 
Meyers.  Walter  Thomas 
MUler,  David  Oliver 
Mitts,  Joseph  Patrick 
Moe,  Albert  Gerhard 
Morgan,  Richard  Escott 
Murphy,  Joseph  John 
Murray,  Robert  Ervln 
Newcomb,  Frank  Norman 
Ollnger,  Richard  Stroup 
Olson,  Gene  Paul 
Pace,  Earl  Harris 
Perkins,  James  Oscar 
Plstolessl,  Vincent  Jamee 
Prokop,  Jan  Stuart 
Rader.  Farrell  Jewltt 
Ranlerl,  Richard  Anthony,  Jr. 
Raymond.  James  Arthur 
Reed.  Dale  Holmes 
Rounds,  Richard  Norman 
Ruese,  Edward  Frederick,  II 
Schaaf .  Alvln  David,  Jr. 
Shaughnessy,  John  Michael 
Smith,  Franklin  Dean 
Smith.  John  Allen.  Jr. 
Sojka.  Caslmlr  Emll 
Sorensen.  Jackie  Ray 
Speer.  John  Warren 
Stanton,  James  Michael 
Stone,  Donald  Boben 
Sullivan.  Patrick  Daniel 
Szwed,  James  Alexander 
Tannone,  Rocco  Joseph 
Taurlello.  Frank  Sebastian 
Taylor,  Robert  Roe 
Tobln,  Isidore  Lartlgue,  III 
Tokay,  Ronald  Nayland 
Turcotte,  WUllam  Eugene 
Van  Houten,  Richard  Edward 
Vannaman.  Thomas  Leslie 
Vlrden.  Frank  Stanley 
Vogel,  Carl  PhUlp,  Jr. 
Walters.  Robert  Alan 
Washbiurne.  WlUlam  Kendall 
Webb,  Carl  Ray.  Jr. 
Webb.  James  Richard 
Webster,  John  Calvin 
White.  James  Arthur 
Whitman,  Earl  Ke«uieth 
Wlldman,  John  Eugene 
WUllams,  Robert  Louis 
Willis.  John  James 
WUson,  Richard  Prederlck 
Wright,  Walter  Prederlck,  Jr. 
Youngblood,  Norbert  Vincent 

CHAPLAIN   COBPS 

Alexander,  Don  Charles 
Davis.  Lex  Lavern 
Fallon.  Edward  Francis 
Gately.  Robert  Einmet 
Gaughan,  QeofTrey  Edward 
Goffrler.  Robert  Read 
Haney,  John  Clifford.  Jr. 
Jerauld,  PhUlp  Eldredge 
KeUy,  Henry  Thornton 
Klapperlch.  Owen  Bernard 
Lecky,  Hugh  Franklin.  Jr. 
MacCall.  Harry  Franklin,  ni 
Marltato.  Victor  Joeeph 
McDermott,  Thomas  Jamee 
McOonlgal.  Richard  AUln 
McKee,  BUly  Jack 
Murphy,  Michael  Andrew 
Parker,  Joe  Howard 
Parrlsh.  Whitney  Wllkee 
Patton,  Da-reU  PaiU 
Paulson,  Gordon  Earl 


Pitts.  Charles  Harold 
Running,  Paul  HarrtsvlUe 
Tatum.  Robert  Dale 
Voth,  Murray  Howard 
Westlund.  OrvUle  Andrew 
WlUson.  WUUam  George 

CIVIL     ENCIKEKB     CORPS 

Ahxens,  WUllam  Norman 

Andreas,  Hyneman  MUler 

Baggs.  Charles  Chaplin 

Balr.  WUllam  Alois 

BradtmUler.  Paul  Hart 

BrockweU.  Sterling  M.,  Jr. 

Burdlck.  WUllam  Elton 

Burton,  Joeeph  Thomas,  Jr. 

Gerreta.  Ralph  Michael,  Jr. 

Collins,  Allan  Wayne 

Conner,  Donald  Lee 

Croeson.  WUllam  Edward 

Deady,  Ralph  Earl 

Dlckpeddle.  John  Irvine 

Dobier.  Leland  Reed 

Donsddson,  Jacques  Edward 

Ford.  James  Edward 

Glover.  WlUlam  Frank 

Goodman.  Robert  Francis 

Qrtnke,  Walton  James 

Qrofl,  James  Burton 

Kartalls.  Andrew 

Keppel.  Henry  Edward,  Jr. 

Kramer,  Robert  Leon 

Lowe.  Stephen  Douglas 

MacDonald.  Malcolm  John 

McHugh,  Robert  Joeeph,  Jr. 

McPartland.  Eugene  Joeeph 

Mlekush,  Matt  Clarence 

Myers,  Russell,  Jr. 

Newcomb,  Frank  MlaU 

Oliver.  PhUlp,  Jr. 

Petersen.  Norman  WUllam 
Phenlx.  Robert  Preston 

Popowlch.  Clyde  Van  Wye 
Qulnn,  Robert  Emmet,  Jr. 

Ruff.  LoweU  Howard,  Jr. 
Schade.  Robert  Ashton,  Jr. 
Schumann.  James  Frederick 
Shafer.  WlUard  George 
Shanley.  John  Joseph.  Jr. 
Shumate.  James  WUllam 
Skrlnak.  Vincent  Michael 
Smith,  Ralph  Aubrey,  III 
Stallman.  Thomas  Frank 
Tate.  Thomas  Neal 
Weir,  James  Weldon.  Jr. 
Wels,  John  MaTlmtllan 
Westberg,  Robert  Joe 
Wilson,  Robert  Burns 

jtnxu  ADTocATx  cmfBaL'a 

Abemathy,  Kenneth  Lee 
Ake,  Charlee  F^ul 
Fasanard.  Michael  Francis,  Jr. 
Pulton,  Elbert  Martin.  Jr. 
Keeney.  David  Joeeph 
McMillan,  Bdward  Webb 
Palmer,  WUllam  Ronald 
Ptnsoneault,  Richard  James 
Redding,  Robert  Mamhail 
Toms,  James  Eld  win 

DKNTAi.  coan 
Albers,  Delmar  Dean 
Anderson.  John  Willis  B. 
Box,  Jc^in  Marvin 
Butler,  WUllam  Dickinson 
Chapman,  Thom  Hoffman 
Connole,  Peter  WUllam 
Crawford.  Benton  Earl,  Jr. 
Crawford,  John  Daniel 
Daughtry,  Max  Berry 
Devos,  Brlce  Jay 
Eastwood,  Gerald  Winst(»i 
Foley,  John  Morrison 
Gaston,  David  Lee 
Gourley,  James  Vincent 
Grlslus.  Richard  Joseph 
Ouamleri.  Lewis  John 
Hansen,  Duane  Alan 
Harris,  Ronald  Kenneth 
Hart,  Gerald  Lee 
Hatrel,  Paul  Potncy 
Hillenbrand,  Ronald  Bdward 
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Johnaon,  Charlea  Murphy 
JohoBon,  James  Irving 
Kellner,  Prank  Herbert 
Kennedy.  Paul  Thom*« 
Koch.  Robert  Wayne 
Llndaay,  John  Sheldon 
Maaon,  BUUe  Mack 
McMurdock,  Robert  C  ,  Jr. 
Montgomery.  Steve 
Moore.  Dorsey  Jerome 
Morse,  Ronald  Prescott 
Oeetek.  Edward  Marlon 
Relsman.  Paul  Joseph 
Rochford.  PhlUp 
Rudolph.  Jerome  J 
Shoemaker.  O    L. 
Smith.  David  Joseph 
Stepnlck.  Robert  Jamee 
Stevens.  John  Theodore 
Tracy.  Norman  Hutchinson.  Jr. 
Tralnor.  John  Edward 
Walkowlak.  Oene  James 
Wernlng.  John  Thomas 
Williams.  John  Peter 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Bailey.  Jack  Stanford 
Barboo,  Samuel  Harvard.  Jr. 
Barker.  Samuel  Dorrls 
Boone.  Harr>'  Melbourne.  Jr. 
Coulson.  Harold  Harvey 
Devane,  James  Joseph 
Devlne.  Robert  Qeorge 
Fletcher.  WUUam  Emory 
Floan,  Kenneth  Pranklln 
Fowler.  Ephralm  Everett,  Jr. 
F^issell.  Edsel  Martin 
Gallagher.  Thomas  Joseph 
Hawkins.  Kenneth  Lee 
Myers.  James  Ivan 
Nichols,  Lloyd  Harden 
Palmer,  Jack  Junior 
PassagUa,  Martin,  Jr. 
Plttlngton.  Francis  Calvin 
Prlbnow.  James  Frederick 
Ramirez,  Gale 
Sims,  John  Lawson 
Spahn.  Jamea  Anthony.  Jr. 
StalUngs.  Orlando 
Tanner.  Millard  Pranklln 
Whltlock.  WUUam  Bills 
Wilcox.  James  George 

SXJUSK    CORPS 

Bturker.  Elizabeth  Anne 
Bednowlcz.  Eleonore  Ann 
Bove,  Mary  Louise 
Butler.  PhyUls  Ann 
Carleton.  Ethel  Rosalie 
Conley.  Mary  Lewis 
Davis.  Kathryn  Ada 
Dunn.  Dorothea  Jean 
Effner,  Dorothy  Jane 
Elsaas.  Phyllis  Jean 
Fisher.  Mildred  Kathleen 
Fitzgerald.  Helen  Maureen 
Florence.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Grampper,  Mary  Kllaabeth 
Gendron.  Marie  Marguerite  T. 
Hanes.  Wave  Jacqueline 
Hlgglns.  Helen  Blanche 
Hinckley.  Colleen 
Honlsh.  Josephine  Dolores 
Humphreys.  Regina  Benlgna 
Jacques.  Nancy  Joann 
Jennings.  Patricia  Slater 
Jones.  Bernlce  Elfreda 
Jones.  Ellen  Jane 
Jones.  Kathaleen  Rae 
Llakos,  Angellne  G. 
Lorch.  Elizabeth  Ann 
MacDowell.  Nancy  Ann 
Mack.  Beverly  Theresa 
Maznio.  Helen  Rose 
Merrltt.  Patricia  Ann 
Nicholson.  Anna  Beatrice 
Nlckerson,  Lois  Elva 
Perreault.  Madelon  Miller 
Portz.  Patricia  Jean 
Roblchaud.  Pauline  Helen 
Rowe.  Constance  Helen 


Ryder.  Dorothy  Jane 
Shaw.  Joan  Sandra 
Shemanskl.  Magdalene  Lindsay 
Slater.  Beverly  Jean 
Spence.  Ruth  Gwennell 
Stelnocher.  Anne  Marie 
Walker.  Helen  Jean 
Walker,  Marilyn  Jean 
Wilson.  Ruth  Ann 

Lieiitenant  commander 

LINE  I 

Abbott.  Peter  Darby  ' 

Abernathy.  William  Kenneth 
.Ackley,  Frederick  Roberts  J, 
.\dams.  Lloyd  Harlan 
Adler.  Gerrold  Thayer 
Ahern.  James  William 
.Mbrecht.  Carl  John 
Albro,  Jimmy  Hugh 
Alden.  Michael  Gene 
Alexander,  Dale  Eugene 
Alexander,  EWward  Eugene  ^r 
Allen,  Robert  .Mfred 
Alverson,  WUUam  Robert 
Ameese,  Arthvir  Paul 
.Amldon.  David  Michael 
Anckonle,  Alex.  Ill 
Anderson.  Carl  Allan 
Anderson.  Donald  Ralph 
Anderson.  Gordon  Ray 
Anderson.  Harlan  Dewayna 
Anderson.  Thomas  King      | 
AndrUla.  Joseph  John  ' 

Amer.  WUUam  Stanley.  Jr. 
Amett.  Rexford  Raymond,  ^r. 
Arnold.  Frederick  James 
Arnold.  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
Art.  Raymond  John 
Asafaylo.  Richard  James 
Ascher.  David  Clark 
Atwood,  Barry  McParlln 
Austin.  David  Vedder 
Austin.  Jack  Burger 
Austin,  Paul  Bliven 
Bachman.  FYank  Donald 
Backman.  Wallace  Wayne 
Bams.  Carroll  Dualne 
Baker.  Robert  Ellsworth.  Jr. 
Balaun,  Jack  Eugene 
Ball.  Ronald  Predric 
Ball.  Stuart  Franklin 
Barker.  Francis  Oscar 
Barmes.  Vernon  Travis 
Barnaby.  Kenneth  Allen 
Barnes.  Fletcher  James.  Ill 
Barnes.  John  Orville 
Barnhart.  Don  Henry 
Barnum.  Gary  Lee 
Barrett.  James  Henry 
Barton.  Donald  Ira 
BattagUa,  Carmen  Charles 
Battaglinl.  Arnold  Robin 
Battenburg,  John  Allen 
Batts.  WUUam  Henry.  Jr. 
Beasley,  Robert  Hewett.  Jr 
Beaton,  Robert  Richard 
Beatty.  Thomas  Johnny 
Beecher.  Norton  Julius 
Beggs.  Richard  Keith 
BeU,  Joe  Latimer 
BeU,  John  Mitchell 
BerkUte.  Ronald  Betts 
Besslre.  Robert  Paul 
Blddle.  Maxwell  Douglas.  Jr. 
Blnczak.  Joseph  Francis 
Bishop.  David  King 
Black.  Donald  Lovering 
Black.  Eugene  Henry 
Black.  Robert  Steven 
Bleakley.  Andrew.  Jr. 
Blecha.  Ferdinand  Arthur 
Bloch,  Vernon  Charles 
Blose.  Larry  Eugene  i 

Blount.  Charles  Walter    f 
Bobst,  Larry  Sherman 
Bockler.  James  MacCallum 
Bolssenln.  William  Charles 
Bollnger.  Charles  WUUam 
Boltz,  Norman  Donald 


Jr. 


Bond,  Thomas  Henry 
Borde.  Paul  Patrick 
Boahoven.  Robert  Lee 
Boewell.  Lexle  Benette 
Botklns,  Harold  Wayne 
Bowers.  John  Martin.  Jr. 
Bowley,  George  Andrew 
Boyd.  David  Harry 
Boyle.  A'onzo  Robert 
Boyle.  Patrick  Lawrence 
Bozzo.  Peter  Robert 
Bradberry,  Benton  Lawrence 
Bradshaw.  WUUam  Pranklln 
Bralnerd.  George  Edward 
Branch.  Daniel  Bernlce,  Jr. 
Breeding.  Donald  Curtis 
Brockhausen.  Frederick  C. 
Broglio.  John  Dominic 
Brons.  John  demons 
Brown,  Larry  Jay 
Brown,  Michael  Jack 
Brown.  Robert  Cooper 
Bruc«.  Malvln  Davidson 
Bruce.  Rowlett  Henry.  Jr. 
Bryant.  Cordis  Charles 
Bundarln.  John  Peter,  Jr. 
Burchett.  Jerome  Vincent 
Burke.  Lauren  Dean 
Burke.  Nolan  Robert 
Bums,  John  Milton,  Jr. 
Burns.  Thomas  Morris.  Jr. 
Butterfleld.  John  Alden 
Byng.  Robert  HUUard 
Cade.  James  Allen 
Cadow.  WUUam  Schuyler,  Jr. 
Cain.  Richard  Leroy 
CamUlerl.  Terrence  Joseph 
Camp.  WUUam  George 
Carbone.  John  Anthony 
Carlson.  WUllam  Clifford 
Carlson.  WUUam  James 
Carney.  Alvln  Ernest.  Jr. 
Carpenter.  Stephen  Paul 
Carroll.  Michael  Dale 
Carson.  Richard  Lew 
Carter,  Frederick  Whltton  J. 
Cartwrlght.  James  Peter 
Carwln.  James  PhlUp 
Casey.  Richard  Joseph 
Castie.  Robert  Wellington  J. 
Castro.  Alexander,  Jr. 
Castrucci.  Richard  Francis 
Cater,  Charles  Edward 
Ceres.  Robert  Lawrence 
Chandler.  Thomas  Robert 
Chayer.  Robert  Leon 
Cheney,  Lynn  Francis 
Cheston,  Daniel  Murray,  IV 
Chldlow,  Douglas  Oscar 
Chldsey,  John  Warren 
Chrlstensen,  Keith  Lawrence 
Chrlstensen.  Merle  L, 
Christian.  Richard  Allen 
Clboci.  John  WUllam 
Clapper.  Gean  Paul 
Clark.  Donald  Deford 
Clark.  Jackson  Sutton 
Clark.  James  Robert 
Clark,  Kent  Randolph 
Clark.  Maurice  Eugene 
Clautlce.  William  Gunther 
Clements.  WUton  Raymond 
Glut.  Thomas  Alvln 
Cloutler.  Adore  Henri 
Coates.  Dannie  Richard 
Coats,  Jack  Thomas 
Coffln,  Robert  Harris,  Jr. 
Colangelo.  James  WUUam 
Colbert.  Edward  WUllam,  Jr. 
Cole.  Gerald  Lee 
CoUey,  Michael  Christian 
Collins,  James  Edward 
CoUins.  John  Fletcher 
Comings.  Elmer  Cole.  Jr. 
Comlskey,  Michael  Richard 
Commons,  Patrick  Michael 
Cooper.  Michael  Bryant 
Corbeille.  Re^nald  Claud* 
Cordell,  Glen  Davis 
Corey,  James  WUUam,  Jr.  ^ 
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Oorlett,  Norman  John,  Jr. 
Connack,  James  Peter 
Corse,  Carl  Donovan.  Jr. 
Cottom,  Robert  Vance 
Coulapldes,  Anthony  Chris 
Courtney,  WaUace  Christian 
Cover,  Donald  Lee 
Crandall.  Joel  Lee.  Jr. 
Crumpacker,  John  Peter 
CuUen,  Charles  Edward 
Cunnmgham.  Forrest  T..  Jr. 
Curling,  Fred  Boyd 
Cur*ln,  James  Michael 
Cutler,  Lee  McLean 
Dachos.  John 
Dall.  Hubert  Lee 
Darling,  Frank  Robert 
Davis,  .\lden  Adams 
Davis,  Charles  Mwtu-d 
Davis,  Francis  J. 
Davis,  Grady  Washington,  Jr. 
Davis,  Joseph  Fleming 
Davis.  Walter  Jackson.  Jr. 
Dean.  Dennis  Vale 
Deffet,  Thomas  Lewi.s 
Delaney,  WUUam  Frederick 
Dempsey,  Richard  Eugene 
Dempster.  Duncan  Ferguson 
Depaul.  Anthony  WUllam.  Jr. 
Despard.  Ronald  Arthur 
Devore,  Roger  Clinton 
Dewey.  John  Crosby 
Dilley,  David 
DlUich.  Jack  Hodgen 
Dlrvlanskls,  Arunas 
Doan.  Jamee  Elliott 
Doan.  Robert  ThMnas 
Doe.  Francis  Patrick 
Donaworth.  Jack  Morris,  Jr. 
Donovan.  David  Anthony 
Donovan.  John  Joseph 
Doyle,  Ronald  Joeeph 
Drake.  Jamee  Alvln.  Jr. 
Tirake.  WUUam  Baker.  Jr. 
Drew.  John  Jamee 
Dunlop.  James  Murray 
Dunn.  James  Vincent 
Dvkes.  Robert  Andrew 
Dzledzlc.  Walter  Theodore.  Jr. 
Baton,  Donald  Richard 
Edgerton,  Everett  WUllam,  Jr. 
Edgerton,  Robert  Leon 
Edwards,  Richard  Franklin 
Egan.  Gerald  Edward 
Ekatrom.  John  Slmonaon 
Elklns.  Paul  WUllam 
Elliott.  George  MUton 
mils.  Gary  Hugh 
Ellis.  Martin  Anderson 
Engel,  Richard  Leon 
Erskine,  George  Leroy.  Jr. 
Bates,  Clifford  Donald 
Bates,  John  Austin 
Etchells,  Edward  Joseph 
Evans,  Luclan  Charles 
Everette,  Oliver  Giovanne 
Ewlng,  Charlee  David 
Eyer,  James  Ellsworth 
Eyer.  Lee  Wesley 
Peatherstone.  James  F. 
Pemow.  WUllam  Frank 
Perrentlno.  Peter  Stanley 
Field,  Tylor,  II 
FMnerty,  Martin  Joseph.  Jr. 
Finlen,  James  Rendell 
Plorentlnl,  Walter  Eugene.  Jr. 
Fischer.  George  Joeeph 
Fisher,  George  EXlward.  Jr. 
Fisher.  Kenneth  Holt 
Fitzgerald.  Michael  Edward 
Fltzpatrick.  Eugene  Edward 
Flikeld.  Jack  Robert 
Flynn,  Gerrlsh  Cecil 
Plynn.  Noel  Steven 
Poberg.  Raymond  Howard 
Pogg.  Robert  Farman 
Pogle.  WUllam  Jerry 
Porbee,  Raymond  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Ford.  Joseph  Patrick  Peter 
Poster,  Ronald  Warren 
Fox.  Henry  WUlard 
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Preckmann,  Fred  Hanry 
Preedman,  Leonard  Arthur 
Freeman,  Melvln  CUnton 
Preymann,  David  Gerald 
Fuqua.  Jamee  Richard.  Jr. 
Oafley,  Roger  Roberta,  Jr. 
Gainer,  Thomas  Henry,  Jr. 
Galbralth.  WtlUam  Ray 
Garrett,  WlUUm  Bruce 
Oar%erlck.  Charles  Mlcahal 

Gaskln.  Roger  WUUam 

Gath.  Bernard  Samuel 

OeUt.  Gary  Quay 

Gengler,  WlUlam  Nlchcrtaa 

Gerahon,  Jon  Jared 

Gertner.  Charles  Adam.  Jr. 

GUI.  David  Chaloner 

GUlen.  Thomaa  Edward 

Glnglee.  Donald  Dlmmltt 

Glaeeer,  John  Stelnmetz 

Goldsmith,  Albert  Lewis,  Jr. 

Gordon,  Robert  Oarl 

Gordon.  Samuel  Jamea 

Gorham.  MUton  Reld.  Jr. 

Gorman,  Clifford  Daniel 

Goeaner.  John 

Grace,  Allan  Dale 

Graham.  Genie  Keith 

Gray,  John  Rudyard.  Jr. 

Green.  John  Harlon 

Qreenwood,  Jack  Robert 

Greer,  MarahaU  Raymond,  Jr. 

Greeves,  William  Joseph 

Griggs.  Albert  Linton,  Jr. 

Grlse,  James  Edward 

Quay,  Paul  Earnest 

Guv.  WUllam  Eldridge 

Hablcht.  Roland  Franz  Herma 

Haffey.  Jamea  Michael 

Haflord.  David  Arthur 

Hagenlocker.  Richard  Henry 

Hager.  Raymond  David.  Jr. 

Hale.  Thomas  Morgan.  Jr. 

Haley.  Wayne  Jackson 
Hall.  Eugene  MaUory 
Hallmark.  Samuel  NeU 
Halverson.  David  Thomas 
Hamilton.  Qrlffln  Freeman 
Hammond.  Playe  Maxwell.  Ill 
Hansen,  Lyle  Prank 
Hansen,  PhUlp  Vane 
Hansen.  Thomas  Peter 
Hardle,  James  Stewart 
Hardy.  Earl  Lee 
Hargrave,  Paul  Emeat 
Hark.  Donald  Lee 
Harmuth.  Robert  Karl 
Harnden.  Richard  Lee.  Jr. 
Harrison.  Joe  Pat 
Harrison.  Robert  Glen 
Harrison.  WlUlam  Lamar,  Jr. 
Hart,  David  Austin 
Hart.  Edward  Melvln 
Harter.  Gary  Lee 
Harvey.  Robert  Prank 
Hassler,  Thomas  Andrew 
Hawthorne,  John  Warren 
Heegeman,  James  Walter 
Helges.  John  MUton 
Held.  WUUam  Earl.  Jr. 
Henderson.  Joseph  Clarence 
Henderson.  Tomas  Graham 
Hendrlckson.  Daniel  Lucking 
Herman.  Donald  Roy 
Herman.  WUllam  Alex 
Heyden.  Hanley  Edward 
Hicks.  Graham  Hemdon,  Jr. 
Hicks,  WUUam  Franklin 
Higbee,  Gerald  Mahlon 
HUdebraud.  Wayne  Thompson 
HUl,  Charles  Edward 
HUl,  Donald  Jowltt 
HUl.  Elven  James 
Hill.  Nordean  Thomaa 
Hilt.  John  William 
Hock,  Joseph  Thomaa 
Hoene,  Edward  Robert 
Hoever,  MUton  Henry 
Hoey,  John  Hugh 
Holden,  Jerry  Brouce 
Holds,  James  Howard 


Hollon.  WlUlam  Hay 
Holmes,  Donald  Devore 
Holt.  Ben  Ford.  Jr. 
Holt.  Thomaa  Marlon 
Honadle.  WUUam  Joeeph 
Hopcua,  Alfred  Aloyslus 
Hopkins.  QranviUe  John 
Horn,  WlUlam  Charles 
Homa.  Gerald  Prancla 
Houck.  Jack  Carlton 
Houley,  William  PurceU 
Houston.  Jerry  Beaman 
Howard.  MarahaU  Allen 
Howard.  Phillip  Sheldon 
HoweU.  Terry  lAwaon 
Huebner.  Richard  Poltm 
Hulaon.  Roger  Paul 
Hunter.  Richard  Webster 
Hupp.  Michael  ChUton 
Hurd.  Robert  Charlea 
Hurley.  Michael  Jamee.  Jr. 
Huston.  Merle  Edward.  Jr. 
Hulchiaon,  Charlea  Howard 
Hydlnger.  Robert  Marltn 
Ilg.  Raymond  Paul 
Inman.  Walter  Emeat 
Israelson,  Leroy  Dean 
Jacanln.  James  Michael 
Jackson,  John  Peter 
Jackaon.  WlUlam  Edward 
Jamea.  Ulyases  Samuel 
Jamea.  Jon  Q. 
Jarvla.  Thomaa  Charlea 
Jaakolaki.  Kenneth  Joeepb 
Jensen.  Charlea  Roy 
Jeaberg.  Ronald  Hans 
Jesaen.  Werner  Hermann 
JeweU,  Charlea  WlUlam 
Jockel.  Joeeph  Andrew,  Jr. 
Joe.  Lawrence  Palmer 
Johnson.  Bernie  Franklin 
Johnson.  Robert  OecU.  Jr. 
Johnaon.  Robert  Donald 
Johnson.  Roland  Ralph 
Jones.  Qeorge  Baxter 
Jones.  Gordon  Stewart 
Jones.  WaUace  Edward 
Jones.  Wayne  Alton 
Jones,  William  Olmatead 
Junker.  Delvln  Wayne 
Keams.  Jamee  Prancla 
Keay.  Karl  Leroy 
Keeley.  Joseph 
Keener.  Thomaa  Vernon 
Kelly,  Andrew  MaxweU 
Kelly,  Thomaa  Walter,  lU 
Kelly.  WlUlam  Harvey 
Kennedy.  Jerry  Fred 
Keyes.  Bradley  Nichols 
Klhune.  Robert  Kalanl  Dlchl 
Klland.  Ingolf  Norman.  Jr. 
Kimble.  Charlea  Donald 
Klnch.  Judaon  Mieraa 
King,  John  Joeeph 
King.  Joeeph  Prancla 
King.  PhiUp  Martin 
Kirk.  Robert  Qeorge 
Klrzl.  John  Edward 
Klein,  Donald  QUbert 
Klementz,  Robert  WlUlam 
Kletter.  David  Martin 
Klorlg,  William  Nash 
Kloaky.  Lowell  Harold 
Knight.  Richard  Dorsey 
Koehr.  James  Elmer 
Koke.  Herbert  Ervln 
Kolbenschlag.  George  Ronald 
Kopp,  Walter  Heiu-y  Otto 
Korrell.  Harry  James  P..  Jr. 
Krleger,  Charles  Bartlett 
Krol.  Richard  Martin 
Kromer,  Ronald  Charles 
Krumm.  Theodore  George.  Jr. 
Kruzlc,  Victor  Carl 
Kuckelkorn,  Josef  Simon 
Laferty,  John  Denlson 
Lambertson.  Wayne  Roger 
Lampman.  Charles  Roderick  J. 
Lanam.  Jackson  Morris 
Langdon,  Stewart  Douglas 
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Langemo.  James  Carroll 
Lanlng,  Clifford  Leroy 
Larkln,  Robert  Joseph 
Larson .  Dale  Leslie 
Larson,  Kobert  L. 
Law,  Wllbum  Patrick 
Lazarchlck,  Prank  Theodore 
Leach,  John  Phillip 
Ledbetter,  Gary  Clifford 
Leder,  John  Francis 
Lee,  Arthur  Rowland 
Leeds.  John  Michael 
Leeper.  James  Reed 
Lehmberg,  George  Russell,  Jr. 
Lelchtwels.  Donald  Lewis 
Leon.  Hayden  Louis,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Harry  Gene 
Lewis,  John  Howard 
Lewis,  Michael  Harlan 
Llebmann,  John  Erich 
Lindsay,  John  Helrtand 
Link.  Kent  A. 
Llpman.  Joseph  Robert 
Lltten.  Robert  Allan 
Logalbo.  Salvatore  Eugene 
Logan,  Wallls  M. 
Long,  Thomas  Albert,  Jr 
Loomls.  Eugene  Oliver 
Loomls,  Robert  Charles,  Jr. 
Loe,  Lawrence  Robert 
Love,  Bonnie  Ray 
Lovell.  Jack  Wendell 
Lowrey.  Donald  Parrell 
Lowther.  Donald  Erwln 
Lucas.  William  Elliott 
Lyon.  P^d  Morris 
MacDonald,  Brldgman  Ang\i8 
Mace.  James  Allen 
MacParlane.  Byron  Noble 
MacGllllvray.  Kenneth  Austl 
Manning.  Sidney  Kllwood 
Margerum.  Gordon  William 
Markowskl,  David  L. 
Marsh,  William  Bums,  Jr. 
Marshall,  Bruce  Cameron 
Marshall,  Walter  Wedford 
Martel,  Sinclair  Smyth 
Martin.  David  Laurence 
Marvin,  Timothy  Halgh 
Masch.  Edward  Bryant 
Mason.  Albert  Thompson 
Mathews,  James  Patrick 
Matlsoo,  Andres 
Maynard.  Michael  Damon 
Mayo,  Norman  Alfred 
McAree.  William  Bernard,  n 
McConnell,  Gary  Donald 
McCord,  Howard  Emmett,  Jr. 
McCune,  George  B\irton 
McDanlel,  Jerry  Patrick 
McDole.  James  Eugene 
McGanka.  Steven  WUllam 
McGonogal.  WUllam  Prederlc 
McGowen,  William  Rankin 
McGrath,  Edward  Gerard 
McGulre.  Larry  Wayne 
McKelvey.  GUbert  Harvey 
McKenne,  Donald  Charles 
McKlnley,  Harold  Hammond,  Jr. 
McKlnney,  Henry  Clayton 
McKlnney,  WUllam  Ellsworth 
McKnlght.  PhUllp  PTeldlng 
McLaughlin,  James  Prancis 
McMUlan,  Angus  Miirphy,  Jr. 
McMUlen.  Michael  Lee 
McMurry.  Jerry  Charles 
McCree.  James  Daniel 
McVey.  Charles  John 
Mercler,  WUllam  Bmest 
Meredith.  Francis  Marlon,  11 
Mervlne.  Lowrle  Russell 
Merz.  Arthur 
Meesegee,  James  Allen 
Metteer,  Donald  Gene 
Meyers.  Frederick  Paul 
Michael,  Glen  RoweU 
Mlkeslch,  George  Henry 
Miles,  Samuel  Allen.  II 
Miller,  Alan  Charles 
MlUer,  Alan  Samuel 
Miller,  Charles  Perry,  III 


MUUcan,  James  Andrew 
MUllgan,  Richard  David 
MUwee,  WUllam  Ivon,  Jr. 
Moellmer,  Karl  Albert 
Mohr,  Donald  Allen 
Monaghan,  Charles  W. 
Monk,  WUllam  Wade 
Montgomery,  William  Davtd 
Montgomery,  WUllam  Mead 
Moon,  Henry  Reld 
Moore,  Gary  Lee 
Moore,  James  Sylvan 
Moran,  John  Bernard,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Henry  Anthony,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Robert  Vernon 
Morlarty,  John  Alden 
Morr,  James  Francis  I 

Morrlssey,  James  Richard,  Jr. 
Mulkem,  Kevin  Michael 
MuUen.  Ronald  Edward 
Murchlson,  Lyndon  Conway.  Jr. 
Murphy,  Arthur  Robert 
Mxuray,  John  Francis 
Naylor,  Howard  William 
Neff.  Harold  Richard 
Nel&h,  John  Freeman 
Nelson.  James  Rad 
Newman.  Errett  Delano 
Newman.  Lrwln  Gerald 
Neyman,  George  Purvlance,  II 
Nicholson,  John  Woodford 
Nleld,  Van  King 
Nielsen.  Emanuel  Kevin 
Nlssler.  Charles  Louis 
Noble,  Richard  Albert 
Nolan,  Michael  Howard  Vftnce 
Nolan,  Thomas  Edward    | 
NoU,  John  Frank  f 

Nonul,  John.  Jr. 
Nordeen,  WUllam  Edward 
Nordwall,  Bruce  David     1 
Norelka,  Richard  John     I 
Norrlngton,  GUes  Hoderl« 
Nourle,  John  Edward 
Nunn.  SUas  Oscar.  Ill 
O'Boyle.  John  Robert.  Jr. 
OConiiell.  PhUlp  J..  Jr. 
Olemann.  Harlan  Daryl 
O'Hara.  Charles  Worth 
Olds,  Frederick  Arthur 
Oltmann,  Eric  John 
O'Malley.  WUUam  Joseph 
O'Neill,  Robert  Joseph 
Osburn,  David  Lowell 
Ovrom,  Allan  Alfred.  Jr. 
Owen.  WUllam  Edwin 
Owens,  James  Luther 
Pafford.  John  Sharpe 
Psige,  David  .Anderson 
Paine.  John  Allison,  Jr. 
Palombo,  Robert  Alan 
Pampel.  Alban,  III 
Parks.  Tom  Harper.  Jr. 
Patten.  John  Richard 
Patterson.  Barry  Joseph 
Patterson,  John  Wesley 
Pease.  Charles  Curtis 
Peden,  Joe  Dean 
Pederson.  Charles  Lloyd 
Pelguss.  John  Kermeth 
Pellegrini.  Charles  Aupustu 
Pemberton.  Robert  Bliss 
Perkins.  Grover  Stevenson.  Jr. 
Perkins.  Russell  Orvis 
Permenter,  Lawrence  Plander 
Peters,  Glen  Edward 
Peterson,  Charles  Evereitt 
Phelps.  B\Ton  Dean 
PhUUps,  GUes  Riley 
Pickett.  Walter  Curtis  III 
Plzlnger.  Lawrence  Clifton 
Pommer,  Edward  Parker 
Poole,  James  Kenneth 
Popa,  Emll 

Port«rfleld,  Glen  Charles 
Poston,  Dwayne  Herman 
Powell,  Richard  .Mien 
Powers,  PhUlp  Hemsley 
Prendergasi,  Robert  Lewis 
Pressler.  WUllam  Rayn^nd,  Jr. 
Price.  Harold  Rogers 


Prose,  Nelson  Mack 
Rager,  Richard  Ronald 
Raines,  WUllam  Albert 
Ramsay.  Robert  Wliiton.  Jr. 
Ramsey.  James  Eugene 
Rappe.  James  Dallas 
Raunlg,  Donald  James 
RawcUffe,  Leonard  Harris 
Redden,  Edward  George 
Rees.  Elbert  Grant 
Reeves.  Roy  Mark 
Rehfleld,  Austin  Warren 
Relber,  Harry  Eugene 
Relmann.  Lyle  Frederick 
Render.  Ronald  William 
Renner,  Ernest  Arnold 
Reny,  Robert  Winston 
Reppert,  Thomas  Charles 
Resare,  Ronald  Albert 
Reuther,  Clifford  Scott 
Reynolds.  James  Guy 
Rhluebeck,  George  C. 
Rice,  Roy  Joe 
Richards,  TUden  David 
Richardson,  Daniel  Charles 
Richardson.  Fredrtc  Maury 
Richardson.  WUUam  Edwin 
Richmond,  Donald  George 
Richmond,  Robert  Sutton 
Rlchter,  Herbert  BaUey 
Richter.  John  Otto.  Jr. 
Rickman,  Wayne  Elwln 
Ridden,  Robert  Allen 
RUey,  Larry  Mac 
RUey,  Michael  WUllain 
RUey,  Roy  G. 

Ritchhart.  Delbert  Arthur 
Roberts,  James  Norman 
Robertson,  John  Stephen 
Rogers.  George  Arthur,  Jr. 
Rogers,  WUl,  Jr. 
Rollings.  Douglas  Ernest 
Roper,  John  David 
Rose,  Clifford  Allison,  Jr. 
Rosenberger,  Glenn  C. 
Ross.  Lawrence  Thomas 
Roudebush.  Jackie  Lee 
Roudebush,  Loren  Keith 
Runkle,  Roger  Kurt 
Runnels,  James  Marvin 
Ruppert,  Noel  Laurenston 
Ryals,  James  Fayne  i 

Ryan.  Thomas  R.,  Ill  I 

Sagehorn,  Robert  WUllam 
Sallada,  Robert  Velmont 
Sanchez,  Nick  Robert 
Sanders,  Tommy  Louis 
Sands.  Edward  Robert 
Santos.  Alfred  Joseph.  Jr 
Santos.  Leonard  Bento 
Sapp.  Jerry  WUUam 
Sawhook,  James  Lelth 
Scanlan,  Donald  Francis 
Scent,  Raymond  Johanson 
Schellhase,  Warren  Woodrow 
Schick,  Bruce  John 
Schlffner,  Robert  Charles 
Schlaff,  Richard  John 
Schmer,  Conrad  John.  Jr, 
Schneider,  Donald  Lewis 
Schneider.  Edward  Ludwlg 
Schoneman.  Elmer  Chsirles 
Schrag.  Larry  Phil 
Schroeder.  Donald  Lee 
Schultz.  John  Julius 
Schultz.  Paul  Milton 
Scott.  Lawrence  Stuart 
Scott.  William  Michael,  Jr. 
Seeley,  James  Ray 
Sexton.  Harold  Patrick.  Jr. 
Seykowski.  Donald  Walter 
Shannon,  John  Patrick 
Sharp,  Grant  Alexander 
Shaver,  Robert  Anderson 
Sheler,  James  Anderson 
Shelton.  Donald 
Sheppard.  Ftirmaj:i  Ladow,  Jr. 
Shlvlk.  John  Anthony 
Siebeking,  Paul  Frederick  J. 
Stegel,  WUUam  Herbert 
Slembleda.  John 
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Slgmund.  Samuel  Wilson 
Sinims,  Gordon  Hastings 
Siple.  Terrence  Eugene 
Skaggs.  Jerold  Frank 
SkUes.  Jerry  Dwalne 
Skinner.  Frederick  James 
Slater.  Charles  Edward 
Slaven.  John  Knowles 
Smallwood.  Roger  Clinton 
Smith.  Albert  Joseph,  Jr. 
Smith.  Archie  Duane 
Smith.  Clyde  Christian,  Jr. 
Smith,  Gibson  Peter 
Smith.  Henry  Battle 
Smith.  John  Stephen 
Smith.  Peter  Daniel 
smith.  PhUip  George 
Smith.  Robert  Edward 
Snuffer.  Sanford  Joe 
Snyder.  Stephen  Vanhekle 
Sobleck.  Gerard  Alvln 
Solms.  William  Richard 
Somes,  Timothy  Edmund 
Sommer,  Douglas  Frank 
Sortore,  Jadwln  Frederick 
Sprecher,  Herbert  Edgar 
Spruell.  Alfred  Henry,  Jr. 
Stanford.  David  Lelsmd 
Stanley,  Walter  Lane 
Starck,  Robin  Lee 
Sterner,  Duane  Ray 
Stevens.  Jerry  Gordon 
Still  well.  William  Howard 
Stockwell.  James  Burgess 
Stoessl.  Leslie 
Stokoe.  James  Henry 
Storey.  Cecil  Trumsin 
Storms.  Robert  Bruce 
Strachwitz,  Hubert  John 
Strache.  James  Bruce 
Stratton.  Bobble  Eugene 
Stratton.  Sylvan  Duane 
Strohsahl.  George  Henry,  Jr. 
Stump.  Jerry  Dunkln 
Stutzer.  William  Thomas 
Sullivan.  David  Drury 
SuUivan.  John  Loftus 
Susag,  Gary  Robert 
Synstad.  Wayne  Carl 
Szczypinskl,  Walter  8.,  Jr. 
Talpale,  Denis  Gary 
Tamony,  Joseph  Michael 
Tarpgaard.  Peter  Thorvald  J. 
Tate.  Kenneth  Payden 
Taylor.  Alec  Patton.  Jr. 
Taylor.  Raynar  Andrew  Kent 
Tew,  Louis  M. 
Thomas.  Carlysle  John 
Thomas,  Ronald  Ralph 
Thompson.  Alton  Kenneth 
Thompson,  Stanley  Paul 
Thresher.  Alfred  Addison  n 
Tledemann,  HoUle  Joeeph,  Jr. 
Tllghman,  Lewis  Spottswood 
Tlmby,  WUllam  Henry 
Todd,  Bennett  Edwards,  Jr. 
ToUe,  Robert  Joseph 
Tomajczyk,  Chaj-les  P.,  Jr. 
Touchstone,  Frederick  P..  Jr. 
Toy,  George  Ervln 
Tracy.  Leslie  Ronald 
Trainer.  WUUam  Perry 
Treptow,  Harold  Clarence 
Trollope.  Richard  Glenn 
Trossbach.  Ronald  Charles 
Troungo.  Gordon  Richard 
Troyer,  David  Dee 
Truax.  Daniel  Mack 
Tschida.  Robert  Matthew 
Tuggie,  Ralph  Edward 
Turk,  Eugene  John 
Turner,  Tom  Dean 
Turpin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Urslttl,  Gerald  PrancU 
Vanallen,  WUllam  Maurice  D. 
Vancuren,  Russell  P^y 
Vanderslice,  John  Lester 
Vaughn,  Wendell  Dean 
Verwers.  Robert  Andrew 
Vigorito,  Thomas  Victor 
Vogt,  Larry  Gene 
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Volgenau,  Douglas 
Walker,  Arthtu-  James 
Walker,  Harry  Craig 
Walker,  John  Wlmberly 
Walls,  Robert  Gilbert 
Walters,  Arthur  Kirk,  Jr. 
Wanner,  Theodore  Michael 
Ward,  John  Phlhp 
Ward,  Randall  Walter 
Wardlow,  Louis  Bertrand 
Warson.  Toby  Gene 
Wass,  Stanley  John 
Waters,  Franklin  Delano 
Webb^-,  Michael  Jon 
Webster.  Edward  Charles 
Welkert.  John  Patrick 
Welch,  Walter  Edwin 
Wellborn,  Raymond  Burke 
Wells,  Gary  Alexander 
Wendt,  George  Frederick 
Wentz.  David  RadcUffe 
West.  James  Franklin 
Westfahl,  Richard  Karl 
Weston.  Robert  Meek.  Jr. 
Weyers,  Maynard  Rcriand 
Wheaton,  WiUlam  Clarence 
Wheeler,  George  Paine 
Wheeler,  James  Raymond 
WhlF>p8,  RusseU  ES-wln 
White,  Anthony  Walker 
White,  Laurence  David 
White,  Steve  Carneal 
•WTilttle.  Delma  Hughes,  Jr. 
Wlenandt,  Melvln  Walter 
Wlgfall,  George  H..  Jr. 
WUoox,  Ronald  Chester 
Wilder,  Richard  Lynn 
WUklns,  Perry 
WUUams,  Charles  Frederick 
WUUanas.  James  Edward 
WlUlams,  John  Henry,  Jr. 
WUUams,  Robert  AUen 
Williams,  WlndeU  Vance 
WlUlamson,  Frederick  M. 
WUllamaon,  JaxxMs  Ray 
WiUlamson,  Mark  Humphrey 
WUson,  James  Paul 
Wlnaxskl.  Daniel  Arthur 
Winter,  Richard  Parnum 
Witham,  Alan  Elroy 
Wlthiosky,  James  Howard 
WoUn,  Ron&ld  Marshall 
Woodbury,  David  Edward 
Wright,  Perry  Wayne 
Wright,  Rodger  Wallls 
Wright,  WlUlam  Samuel 
Wynn,  Walter  Kerson,  Jr. 
Yeutter.  PhUlp  Eugene 
York,  MUton  Ward 
Young,  James  Thomas 
Young,  Vernon  Oran 
Yotuigmann,  Kenneth  Charles 
Yow,  John  Samuel 
Zanzot,  Warren  Leland 
Zimmerman.  Joeeph  Gerald 
Zucker,  Channlng  Moore 

SUPPLY    CORP8 

Anderson,  Floyd  Raymond 
Arundel,  RusseU  Wayne 
Armour,  Robert  Charles 
BUllngs,  Thomas  Hadley 
Blair,  Bryan  Edward 
Boltz,  Jacob 
Brand,  Herbert  Fred 
Bruton,  Lawrence  lAyne 
Burden,  David  Oreear 
Btims,  Reuben  Donald 
Chrlstensen,  Tliomaa  WUlUun 
Chrlstopherson.  Duane  Arthur 
Clark,  Richard  Melvln 
CoUette,  Royal  George  CyrU 
Cook,  Bennle  Wayne 
Cook.  John  Morse 
Cooper,  Donald  Reld 
Culbertson,  Morris  Dean 
Cunningham,  Philip  Tracy 
Crane,  Lee  Duane 
Dean,  Claire  Thomas,  Jr. 
Defrank,  Frederick  John 
Dempsey,  Edward  John 


Dempsey,  Robert  James 
Desmarals,  Normand  E>onald 
Dltmore,  Carl  Alexander,  Jr. 
Drtnnon.  James  WUlard,  Jr. 
Eckelberger,  James  Elton 
Endzel.  Edward  Windsor 
Erlckson.  Roger  Charles 
Ervlne,  Donald  McClure 
Parnsworth,  David  Lee 
Paul,  David  Charles 
Pen  wick,  Charles  Louis 
PlUplak,  Francis  Leonard 
Plammger,  Jerome  Thomas 
Pournler,  Alexander  P..  m 
Francis,  TTiomas  Marlln 
Gartrell,  CecU  Eugene 
Gau.  Lawrence  George 
Gentile.  Ronald  PhUlp 
Glbf  rled.  Charles  PhlUp 
GoodttAn.  James  Clement,  Jr. 
Greenhalgh.  John  Edward 
Gregorlch,  Kenneth  Joseph 
Groom,  Robert  Wray 
Grossman,  Stephen  2jeUg 
Hadbavny,  John  WlUlam 
Halderman,  Jerry  Jones 
Hamlin,  Rudolph  Barry 
Hardin,  Jonathon  Jaben,  Jr, 
Harms.  Ralph  John.  Jr. 
Hay,  Vernon  MUton 
Heavener,  Richard  Wayne 
Herberger,  Charles  Elmer 
Hoffmann.  Wilbur  Edwin,  Jr. 
Huddleston.  Roy  Lynn 
Hulan.  MUton  Thomas 
Inman.  James  Edward 
Isenhour.  Thomas  Henry 
Jacroux.  Paul  Edward 
Jarman.  CecU  Albert.  Jr. 
Johnson.  Jerry  Eugene 
Jordan.  James  Clyde,  Jr. 
Kelly.  James  Andrew 
Keniy.  WUUam  Richard 
Keixney,  Thomas  Roger 
Klrwan.  Kevin  Carey 
Klockow.  John  Donald 
Knachel.  Robert  Eugene 
Knapp,  Emmett  Jay 
Koczur.  Eugene 
Krieg.  WUllam  CecU 
Krummel.  John  Gary 
Kubasch.  Donley  Dale 
Leber,  Theodore  Timothy,  Jr. 
Led  wig.  Donald  Eugene 
Lee.  Richard  Henry 
Lelsenrlng.  Richard  Porter 
Llgon.  Samuel  Joseph,  Jr. 
Mable.  Marshall  Lewis 
Machesky,  John  Michael 
Maglnnlss,  Christopher  M.,  Jr. 
March.  Frederick  WUllam 
McClanahan,  John  Purl,  Jr. 
McClurkln,  David  Keith 
McGee,  Bernard  James 
McGee,  William  Coeadd 
McGrath.  Joseph  Gerard,  Jr. 
Meier,  John  Douglas 
Mlkkleson,  Jerry  Dean 
Miles.  DarreU  Raymond 
Monza,  Joseph  Dominic 
Moore,  James  Charles,  Jr. 
Moore,  Richard  Joeeph 
Morehouse,  Stephen  Hiram 
Murphy,  Henry  Timothy,  Jr. 
Noble,  Francis  Edward 
Osbom.  James  Harold 
Parker,  Jimmle  Roscoe 
Paazly ,  Alexander  Karl ,  Jr. 
Percifield.  WUUam  Lester 
Peters,  Richard  Dale 
Piper,  James  Young,  Jr. 
Prest,  Robert  Prank  n 
RansdeU,  Maurice  Gene 
Beavla,  Peter  Augusttis,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Jemses  Edward 
Both,  Jon  Blddle 
Saldak,  Paul  Anthony 
Bcaramozzlno,  Emanuel 
Schleck.  Peter  Joeeph 
Schlenker,  Robert  Louis 
Selgelld.  Larry  Ctirtls 
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Slilela.  John  Morse 
Simon,  Jack  Bdward 
Solomon,  JoUn  Henry 
Spa^.  Basil  Andrew 
Spratt,  Tbomaa  Jolin 
Staata,  Cliarles  Tolbert 
Steldle.  Robert  Barl 
Stevens,  Steven  Karl 
Stewart,  Robert  Brendon 
StlgUano,  Carmen  Nicholas 
Talbot,  Patrick  Joseph,  Jr. 
Trlbble,  Arthur  Stewart 
Wadsworth.  William  Theodore 
Walker.  Samuel  John 
Waller,  Billy  Qlenn 
Walsh.  Martin  Joseph 
Welsh,  Gerald  Henry 
WUtlams,  John  Preston 
Williams,  Wayne  Marshall 
Wlthrow.  fedward  William.  Jr. 
Wright,  Joe  Baker 
Yeager.  Howard  Bailey 
To\mg,  Adrian  Ray 

CHAPI-AIN     CORPS 

Ammons.  James  Ellery.  Jr. 

Anderson,  Philip  David 

Baar,  Harold  Leroy 

Campbell,  Ell  Hoke,  Jr. 

Cox.  Joseph  Etonald 

Donoher,  Thomas  Joeeph 

Duke,  Robert  William 

Ecker,  Robert  Joseph 

PltzBlmmons.  David  Harlan 

Orubbs,  Roy  Dale 

Hegeman.  Arthur  Ernest 

Holland,  Klllan  Thomas 

Jayne.  Edward  Bben 
Krabbe.  Donald  Louis 
Loughman.  Kenneth  Michael 
Malllett.  Lowell  Maurice 
Mellett,  Robert  Coleman 
Peters,  Jack  Richard 
Purdham,  Aldon  Elwood 
Roberts,  Malcome  Harold 
Turner,  Wallace  Barry 
Walker.  John  Francis 
Whltseil.  John  Louis 
WUlard,  Melville  P.,  Jr. 

Crvn.     BNGINOIR    CORPS 

Austin.  Donald  Ralph 
Bell,  Warren  Miller 
Bonham,  Paul  Windsor,  Jr. 
Booth,  Robert  Mldgley 
Boothe,  Allen  Perry 
Bottorff.  David  Elliott 
Butler,  David  Edward 
Carrlcato.  Michael  Jonathan 
Currle,  Wayne  Lee 
Davis,  Harry  Paul,  Jr. 
Dettbarn.  John  Lee 
Ellis.  William  Edward.  Jr. 
Emsley,  Thomas  Howard 
Praunces,  Gteorge  David 
Gunther,  John  Albert 
Harmon.  William  Hayne 
Hayes.  Robert  Cunningham 

Hendrlck.  Larry  Francis 

Horace  k.  Jerry  Lee 

Ives.  Jon  Robert 

Kau.  Julian  Mang  Poo 

Klntz.  John  Arthur 

Lafond,  John  Allen 

Larsen.  Laurlts  Michael 

Lewis.  Quentm  Edward  David 

Martin.  Roger  Gene 

Matthews.  WUUam  Garfield 

McCorvey.  Donald  Laney.  Jr. 

Mr  Tee.  George  Dale 

Monarch.  Delmont  Jerome,  Jr. 

Otis.  Philip  Stewart.  Jr. 

Patterson.  Joe  Thomas.  Jr. 

Poole.  Arthur  Seeger.  Jr. 

Preston,  Robert  Lowell 
Rlcker.  Norman  Gibson.  Jr. 
Ruth,  Allen  Richard 
Schell,  WUllam  Jack 
Short,  Roy  Eugene 
"  Stangl,  Herbert  Eugene 
Strode,  James  Donald,  Jr. 
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Thomas.  Eugene  WUUam 
Truesdell.  Richard  Carl 
VasUlk,  Kenneth  John 
Weir.  Charles  Edwin,  Jr., 
Wells.  Howard  Allison,  Jt. 
WUson.  Eric  Rex.  Jr. 
Wlsenbaker.  Richard  Yancey 

JtTDGE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S    CORPS 

Brant,  Klrby  Ensign 
Cronln.  George  Francis.  Jr. 
Gormley.  Matthew  Joseph  HI 
Hunt.  Roger  Wayne 
Plchlngson.  Donald  Jay 
Schneider,  Warren  Andrew,  Jr. 
Vanderlugt.  Robert  WllUam 
Warwick.  Howard  Roger,  Jr. 
Zlemnlak.  Daniel  John 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Albright.  Jimmy  Edward 
Barron,  Don  Morrow 
Blake.  James  Harris 
Bollinger.  Thomas  Edward 
Branham.  Gerald  Brown 
Branyan.  Carl  Edward 
Coykendall,  Alan  Llttleflel 
Demeyer,  John  HUalre  i 
Dice,  James  Earl  i 

Emery,  Clare  Allison,  Jr. 
Pelger,  Milton  Robbert 
Pjerstad.  James  Harold 
Portman,  Kenneth  Vernon 
Prank.  Sam  Robert       1 
Hansen,  Olofl  Lee  T 

Helbel,  John  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Hensley,  Paul  Edwin 
Hicks.  Morris  Lamar 
Hlrschfeld.  WUllam  Ernst 
Ho.  Patrick 

Holtan.  James  Raymond 
Julienne.  Charles  Hunter 
Knehans.  William  Edmund 

Imach.  WUllam  Edward 

Lane.  Jerry  Lee 

Mathers.  James  McClurg 

Mowad,  Massoud  Qazell 

MulUns.  Harry  Charles 

Nelson.  Ronald  Thomas 

Oatls,  George  WUUam  Jr 

Peru,  Charles  Blaine 

Porter,  John  WUllam 

Richardson,  WUUam  Ooss 

Robinson,  Gary  Charles 

Ross.  George  Robert 

Slegal.  Don  Edward 

Strelcher.  Carl  WUUam 

Vazzana,  Lorenzo  Stephen 

Wlsser,  Robert  C. 

WoodsmaU.  James  T. 

Young,  Raymond  Francis,  Jr. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Anderson,  Francis  Graham,  Jr. 
Boyle.  John  .'Anthony.  Jr, 
Butler,  Robert  Charles 
Darr.  Kenneth  Lee 
Delaney.  Thomas  Jeremiah 
Dewey.  WUllam  Andrews 
Faherty.  Francis  Xavter 
Ferguson.  Donald  Richard 
Fttts.  Marvin  Lee 
Furrv.  Donald  Edward 
Oariier.  Howard  Eugene 
Godfrey.  Walter  Albert,  Jr. 
Hammett.  Gene  Lee 
Harris.  George  Stanley 
Henderson,  Jack  Tracy 
Hensle.  Harold  Reynold 
Hinds.  Robert  Bruce 
Hlnes,  Kenneth  Pearln 
Horan.  Daniel  John,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Ralph  Walter 
Kennedy,  Robert  Samuel 
Lawson,  Charles  WUllam 
Levandowskl.  Thaddeus  F. 
Liming,  John  WUllam,  Jr. 
Lucas.  John  Richard 
McCullagh.  Robert  Francis 
Mulrennan,  John  Andrew,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Jack  Arlan 


Reeves.  Donald  Eugene 
Roper,  Charles  Austin 
Schroeder,  WUllam  Henry 
Smith,  Robert  Donald 
SteU.  James  Joseph 
Srtelnberg,  Aaron 
Teague,  Francis  Andrew.  Jr. 
Wentworth.  Richard  L«e 
Zimmerman.  Lonnle  Victor 

NtTRSB  CORIW 

Banks.  Audrey  Estelle 
Barbarlck.  Donna  Louise 
Chlbas,  Prances  Paula 
Dunn.  Julie  Jeanne 
Emal.  Janice  Ann 
Prawley.  Shirley  Mae 
Harris,  Nancy  Ann 
Johnston.  Georgia  Pay 
Knouse.  Susan  Kay 
Lockwood.  Lavon  Ruth 
Majak,  Patricia  Louise 
Martin.  Kathleen  Phyllli  i 
Mclntyre.  Joan 
MerrlU,  Shirley  Elaine 
MUla,  Arlene  Edna 
Moyer.  Alice  Ann 
Simmons.  Betty  Ann 
Sovlch,  Patricia  Ann 
Spencer.  Peggy  Ruth 
Tuttle.  Nancy  Lea 
Wallace.  Donna  Lea 

Lieutenant 

LINE 

Adair,  Hugh  Reeves 
Adams,  Frederick  Arthur 
Adams.  Richard  Peerson 
Ahlgren.  Roy  Carl  Eric 
Aho.  Larry  Richard 
Alexander.  Charlee  Homer 
Allen.  Wayne  Robert 
AUman.  Stephen  Balnea 
Altergott.  Dennis  Albert 
Alvarez.  David  Crosby 
Amerau,  Harold  Francis.  Jr. 
Amerault.  James  Frederick 
Amldon,  Ronald  Edwin 
Anderson.  Allan  Walker 
Anderson,  David  Graham 
Anderson,  David  Wiley 
Anderson.  Jimmy  Duke 
Anderson.  Michael  John 
Anderson,  Russell  Frederick 
Andretta.  Robert  Anthony 
Andrews,  Edward  Keith 
Argubrlght.  Stephen  F..  Jr. 
Arrlgo.  Roy  Joseph 
Asbell.  Richard  Carroll,  n 
Ashby.  Elton  Truxton 
Ashford,  Ervln  Alvln 
Atkins.  Raymond  Clifford 
Authement,  Charles  Francis 
Auxler,  WlUle  Landon.  Jr. 
Avery,  Robert  Butner 
Babb.  Phillip  Ray 
Baca.  Fidel  Leroy 
Bacon.  Robert  Peter 
Bade.  Bruce  Charlee 
Bagby.  John  English 
Bailey,  David  Laurence 
Baker,  Frederick  Edward 
Baker,  Milton  Sumner,  Jr. 
Baker.  Paul  Lawrence 
Baker.  Ronald  Boyd 
Baker.  Ronnie  Byrle 
Baland.  George  Arnold      - 
Bancroft.  Ronald  Mann 
Bankson.  Rodney  Alan 
Barker,  Bruce  WUUam 
Bamett,  Larry  Dean 
Barrett.  Raymond  Thomas 
Barry.  John  Lewis 
Barry,  Thomas  Anthony 
Barto.  Jonney  Lynn 
Bartz.  Jarold  Maynard 
Bauman,  James  Robert 
Baumaim.  Carl  Vincent 
Baxley,  Warren  Candler.  Jr 
Baxter.  Peter  Crockett 
Bayer,  Merrick,  Jr. 
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Be^.  Richard  Prank 
Beam  David  Mitchell 
Beam!  Sherrtll  Wayne 
Beard  Garnet  Chapman.  Jr. 
Beauchamp.  Robert  Lewis 
Becker.  Alan  Robert 
Becker.  Alfred  Edward 
Beckes.  Michael  Edward 
Beery.  James  Robert 
Beeson.  Thomas  Franklin 
Belanger.  Ronald  Francis 
Bell,  Robert  Alfred 
Bendetsen.  Brookes  Mcintosh 
Benson.  Burton  Lee 
Benson.  Ray  Wallace 
Beougher.  Holland  Ben 
Berger.  John  Harry 
Bernard.  Alan  Christian 
Berrv.  Robert  Crist 
Betzner.  Hugh  WUllam 
Bleble.  Gerald  John 
Biggs,  WUUam  Martin 
Blnford,  Benjamin  James 
Bingham,  Clyde  Leroy 
Birch.  Barry  Stan  way 
Bird.  Ronald  Stanley 
Bishop.  Ronald  Floyd 
Blackburn.  Lewis  Bryan 
Blades.  Peter  David 
Blake,  David  Albert 
Blakely,  Frederick  Martin 
Bliss.  Larry  Dean 
Bliss,  WlUlam  Merlin.  Jr. 
Bloch.  Paul  Stanley 
Bloomer,  John  Godfrey 
Boatrlght,  BUly  CarroU 
Bock.  Carl  Frederick 
Bodenhamer,  Paul 
Bolka,  David  Prank 
BoUow,  George  Edward 
Bond,  Rogers  Anthony 
Bontrop.  F^ul  Nichols.  Jr. 
Borchardt,  Curtis  George 
Borchers,  Doyle  John,  II 
Borclk.  Paul  Robert 
Bordy,  Michael  WUllam 
Boren,  Norrls  Henderson 
Bostlc,  Wayne  Huston 
Boston,  Glenn  John 
Boswell.  Dale  Eugene 
BoughEin.  David  Alan 
Bourbonnals.  Charles  Robert 
Bower.  Ammon  William,  m 
Bowman.  Terry  L. 
Boyter.  Jsones  Thomas 
Bozlch.  Robert 
Bradbury.  Donald  Taylor 
Bradley.  Charles  WUllam 
Bradley,  Jeffrey  Goffe 
Bradner,  Charles  Rawles 
Brady,  Bruce  Mllo 
Breen,  WUllam  James 
Brenner.  William  Rush,  Jr. 
Brewer,  Carl  Clifford 
Brled.  Robert  Allan 
Bright,  Charles  Norman 
Brlttaln,  Albert  Russell,  Jr. 
Brockley,  John  Patrick 
Bromberg,  Jonathan  Pressman 
Broms,  Edward  James,  Jr. 
Brouwer,  Daniel  Conrad 
Brown,  Charles  Joseph,  III 
Brown.  David  Alan 
Brown  Michael  Thomas 
Brown,  Raymond  WUUam 
Brown,  Robblns  Ely 
Brown,  Robert  David,  Jr. 
Brown,  Stephen  Albert 
Brown,  Wendell  Earl 
Brown.  WlUlam  Michael 
Browne.  Joseph  Majett 
Bruckner.  James  Winston 
Bruflat,  Ame  Bredo 
Brus,  Louis  Eugene 
Brush.  Frederick  James,  Jr. 
Bryant,  Robert  BoUlng 
BucclareUl,  Eugene  Joseph 
Bucholz,  Marvin  John 
Bucholz,  Roger  Coleman 
Budnlck,  AUen  James 
Bunker,  Mark  Arnold 
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Bunting.  Daniel  Charles 
Burger.  James  Lambert 
Burgess.  Andrew  Lynn,  Jr. 
Burgess,  Larry  Lee 
Burke.  James  Lawrence 
Burke,  Richard  Leon 
Burllngame,  Anson  M.,  Jr. 
Burns.  Francis  Matthew.  Ill 
Burns.  Walter  Francis.  Ill 
Biirrows,  Dee  Wayne 
Burt,  John  Alan 
Busch,  John  Robert 
Bush.  Robert  Porter.  Ill 
Bushnell,  Francis  Martin,  Jr. 
Bushong,  Robert  Lee 
Butler.  Thomas  Harold 
Butterfleld.  Richard  Stanle 
Butters,  Alvln  Lavem.  Jr. 
Byers,  Clarence  Richard 
Byers,  WUllam  Brewster 
Cain,  WlUlam  Michael 
Calkins,  Franklin  W.,  Jr. 
Callahan.  Jeffrey  Edwin 
Callles.  Lee  Roy 
Campbell.  James  Ray 
Capllnger.  Royce  Lee 
Carlln,  Daniel  Stephen 
Carlsen.  W.  Eugene 
Carpenter.  Melvln  R.,  Ill 
Carpenter,  Nicholas  Mallory 
CarroU.  Charles  Edward 
CarroU,  David  Lee 
Carter.  Harry  Melvln,  Jr. 
Carter.  James  Jefferles 
Carter.  Lee  Scott 
Carter,  Stanley  Jerome,  Jr. 
Carty.  John  Raymond 
Casavant,  Donald  Arthur 
Cashman.  David  Matthew 
Cassldy,  Tom  Kenneth 
Casteland.  Kenneth  Michael 
Catone,  Robert  Albert 
Caudell.  WlUard  Glenn 
Cavaluchi.  Robert  Andrew 
Cavanaugh,  Francis  Patrick 
Chagarls.  Peter  James 
Chalfant,  Donald  Kenneth 
Chsmibers.  Richard  Leo 
Champoux.  Robert  Louis 
ChEUiceUor.  Robert  Oren 
Chapman.  Paul  Thomas 
Chassels.  Larry  WlUlam 
Chenery.  Robert  Lucius 
Chllds,  Jack  Manning 
Christian.  Dennis  Howard 
Christman.  Robert  Harvey 
Chubb.  John  Everson.  Jr. 
Church  well.  Ralph  Nero,  in 
Clpriano.  Roberto 
Cisek.  Peter  John 
Clancy.  James  Patrick 
Clark.  Donald  Bartlett 
Clark.  John  WlUlam 
Clark.  Robert  Hugh.  Jr. 
Clark,  Terrell  Irrln 
Clark.  WlUlam  Harry 
Clary.  Raymond  Harold.  Jr. 
Clay.  Henry  Leonard.  HI 
Claymore.  Peter  Gayton 
CI  1ft.  Fred  James 
Clock.  Carl  Stout.  Jr. 
Coburn.  Lewis  Laddie 
Cole.  Bernard  David 
Coleman.  James  Evans 
Coleman.  John  Boddie.  Jr. 
Coleman.  Randy  J. 
Colgan.  Stephen  Gregory 
■     Collins.  John  Patrick.  Jr. 
Colyar.  Robert  WUUam 
Colyer,  Thomas  James 
Coman,  Raymond  Paul 
Conder,  Robert  Aubrey 
Coneeney,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
Conklin.  Robert  Curtis 
Conley.  WUllam  Henry,  Jr. 
Connor,  Theodore  Patrick 
Conrad.  Harry  Stephen 
Cook.  Bradford  Clifford 
Cook.  Donald  Lee 
Cook.  Gary  Newton 
Cook,  John  Clark,  Jr. 


Cook.  Oren  Francis 
Cooney,  Terence  James 
Cooper.  WlUlam  Patrick 
Copp,  Glenn  Arthur  Kent,  III 
Corcoran.  Joseph  Lynn  Kevto 
Cordrey.  Robert  Ernest 
Couch.  Dale  Myles 
Cougghlin.  Frank  Thomas 
Cowell.  NeU 
Cox.  Norman  Otha 
Coyle,  Michael  Thomas 
Craig.  James  Robert 
Craig,  John  Stephen 
Cranford.  John  Edwin 
Creager.  Hugh  Gunder 
Creely.  Allan  John 
CroU.  WUllam  Howard 
Crossen,  William  Joeeph 
Croteau,  Joseph  Lloyd 
Crowder,  Thomas  Burgess 
Crowe,  Olen 
Crump.  David  AUen 
Cummlngs,  Ronald  Leo 
Curtis.  Albert  Lawrence 
Curtlss.  Edward  B. 
Cutchin,  Richard  Lee 
Cj-p^ers.  Aithur  B. 
Czech.  Theodore  Thomas 
Czerwonky,  Arthur  Hugo 
Dalley.  wiuiam  Randolph 
Daly,  Daniel  Anthony 
Darnmeyer.  George  Howard 
Damron.  John  Rlchsnti,  Jr. 
Daniel.  Johnny  Hale 
Danner.  Terrence  Nye 
Dannerth.  Richard  Carl 
Darnell,  Carlton  Henry 
Das.  Adrian 

Dossier,  Frederick  W..  Jr. 
Daughtry.  George  Thomas 
Daulerio.  Paul  Peter,  Jr. 
Dauphlnais.  Paul  Adam  Jules 
Davenpcw-t.  Wortham  David 
Davidson.  Bnace  Emeet 
Davidson,  Teddy  George 
Davis.  Charles  WlUlam,  Jr. 
Davis.  Dickey  Parrish 
Davis.  Prank  Lawson,  Jr. 
Davis,  Norman  Ewlng 
Davis,  Teddy  Michael 
Da%-is.  Thomas  Anthony 
Da\i8,  Thomas  Kevin,  Jr. 
Deaton.  James  Paul 
Debenport,  David  Rogers 
Decoursey,  Donald  Warren 
Deer.  Robert 
Degreef.  Donald  James 
Dematta.  Elliott  Kenneth  K. 
Denham.  Denny  Jackson 
Denton,  Jlnuny  Nell 
Desrochers.  Joseph  Omer 
Destcrolx.  lAwrence  E..  Jr. 
Dethomas.  John  Victor 
Deweese.  Roger  Erie,  m 
Dickey.  Robert  Lincoln 
Dlfransico.  Thomas  WUliemi 
DlUey,  James  Earl 
Dlrkx.  Peter  Cornelius 
Dobson.  Ralph  I»aul 
Doctor.  Michael  Stewart 
Doherty,  Brian  Joeeph 
Doherty.  Hugh  Michael 
Dolan.  James  Arthur 
Dolan.  Peter  James 
Dolbec,  Richard  David 
Dolgow.  Barry  Lee 
Donath,  Robert  MUton 
DonndeUnger.  Paul  WlUlam 
Dow,  John  Irvan 
Downey,  Robert  Vincent 
Drew.  Raymond  Michael 
Drumm,  R   David 
Dubois,  Snowden  Charles 
Duchock,  Charles  Jack 
Dudlne.  Pabrizio  Michael 
Duermeyer,  Stephen  Paul 
Dumas,  James  Walter 
Dunlap.  David  Bartlett 
DiUap,  Steven  James 
DuF>ont,  Francis  William.  Jr. 
D\irham,  Wayne  Carlton 
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Durham,  WllUam  Ruclter 
Durr,  Donald  Gordon 
Duskln,  a«orge  Harley 
Dutrow.  Samuel  Richard,  Jr. 
Dyck,  Harry  MUton,  Jr. 
Dyer.  Donald  Alvln 
Dyues.  James  Henry 
Eaton,  David  MorrlBon 
Baton.  George  Arthur,  Jr. 
Eckard.  Palmer  Glenn,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Glenn  Howard 
Ekl wards,  James  Nathaniel.  Jr. 
Edwards.  Michael  William 
Elder.  PhUlp  Robert 
Elliott.  Thomas  Jene 
Ensch.  John  Clyde 
Enterllne.  Edward  Russell 
Ertclcson.  William  John 
Elmst,  Eric  Rodholm 
Etka.  Craig  Louis 
Eutsler,  Roland  Byerly,  Jr. 
E^'ans,  Charles  J. 
Evana.  Gordon  John 
Eversole.  Thomas  Young 
Ewlng,  Kent  Walker 
Ewlng,  William  David 
Pahy,  Andrew  Wilson 
Poller.  Theodore  Henry 
Paltlsco,  Joseph  Edward 
P'arlcy,  John  Jerome,  Jr. 
Parnsworth,  William  A.,  Jr. 
Parrell,  Richard  Stephen 
Parrell,  Robert  Joseph 
Parrow,  Stephen  Richard 
Parwell.  Richard  Shaw 
Past,  Richard  Edwin 
Pausz,  James  Edward 
Pavaro,  Joseph  Dominic 
Fernandez,  Wayne  Jacinto 
Perraro,  Prancls  Domenlc 
Perry,  P'rancls  Joseph 
Plckenscher.  Edward  R.,  in 
PllUnglm,  Ronald  Louis 
Pink,  Ralph  ni 
Plnley,  Robert  Alexandar 
Plschley,  James  Hollle 
Pitch,  Patrick  Edwin 
Pitch,  Rex  Burnham.  Jr. 
Pltzpatrlck,  William  Edward 
Pltzslmmons,  Dale  Hllden 
Planagan,  William  John,  Jr. 
Plesher,  Larry  Gene 
Pluhrer.  Norman  Paul 
Pynn.  John  Patrick 
Plynn,  Michael  Miles 
Poard.  John  Stager.  Jr., 
Poland.  Richard  Paul 
Polgate.  Julius  Martin 
Polk,  Reau  Esteo.  n 
PoUett.  Scott  Charles 
Polsom.  Benjamin  Pranklln  J. 
Poltzer.  Louis  Leonard 
Forbes.  George  Thomas 
Pormo,  David  Jerome 
Porrester.  George  Steven 
Poslna.  Andrew  Joseph 
Poster,  John  Barr.  Ill 
Poster,  Thomas  Allen 
Fowler.  Norman  Clyde 
Pox.  Arthur  Dale 
Foy.  Clarence  Allan,  Jr. 
Pragomene,  Vincent  Michael 
Prasler,  Charlea  Consolvo  Jr. 
Preaa.  Henry  Edward 
Prlgge.  William  Joseph 
Prltzsche.  Robert  Paul.  Jr. 
Pulton.  David  Samuel 
GabrlelBon.  Dale  Ellard 
Galbralth,  Peter  Marshall 
Gale.  Ernest  Frederick.  Jr. 
Galkln.  Kenneth  Earl 
Gardiner,  Lawrence  Edwin 
Gardner,  Richard  Wayne,  Jr. 
Garst,  Lynn  Pranklln 
Garuba,  Joseph  Anthony 
Gastar,  Stanley  Douglas 
Gaston.  Mack  Charles 
GatlUIe,  Thomas  Robert 
Gay,  John  Phillip 
Gaylord,  William  Kendall 
Gebhardt.  Laurence  Phllbert 


Gehman.  Harold  Webster,  Jr. 
Gelgel,  Gary  Wlnfleld 
General,  John  Arthur 
Genet,  Richard  Paul 
Gerst.  Anthony  Leo 
Gibson,  Elwood  Lloyd 
Glffln.  Eugene  Riley 
Gilbert,  Gordon  Franklin,  Jr. 
GlUett,  John  Braxton.  Jr. 
GUlogly,  Hugh  James 
Glrard,  Paul  Edward 
Glrard.  Wallace  Edward 
Gladston.  Steele 
Glaeser.  Frederick  John 
Gleason,  David  Alan 
Gless,  Edwin  Henry 
Gonzalez.  Rene  Eugenlo,  Jr. 
Goodermote,  Wayne  Keith 
Goodwin,  Michael  Roy 
Gordon.  Kenneth  Elwood.  Jr. 
Gordon.  Leonard 
Goreham,  Bruce  Alan 
GosselLn.  Richard  Leon 
Grabowsky.  Theodore  E. 
Grace.  Robert  Prancls 
Grady.  John  Leo 
Graf,  Clifford  Maxwell,  II 
Granal,  Gary  Christopher 
Grant.  Homer  Thomas,  Jr. 
Grause,  Prancls  Patrick 
GravUle.  WllUam  Nell 
Greathouse,  Earl  Richard 
Green,  Shackford  Oakley,  Jr. 
Greene.  Robert  Michael 
Greenwell.  William  Manly 
Grleaser.  Robert  Holt     1 
Qrlfian,  Michael  Alrey     1 
Griffin,  Richard  Nathan 
Grlgsby,  Jerry  Carson 
Grimm,  Robert  Shlrey,  Jr. 
Gross,  Charles  Nicholas 
Grubaugh,  Gene  Calvin 
Guenther,  Michael  Lyle 
Gumm,  WllUam  Eugene 
Gunn,  Lee  Predrlc 
Oiutafson,  Carl  Elrlc 
Gustavson.  Pred  Perry 
Halenza.  Judd  Gilbert.  Jr. 
Hall.  Henry  Woolsey.  Jr. 
Hall.  John  Preston.  Jr. 
Hall,  Robert  Eric,  ni 
Hallwachs,  Donald  Arthur 
Ham.llton,  Charles  Dewalt 
Hamilton.  Martin  Ridley.  II 
Hsimly.  Richard  Dana 
Hancock.  William  John 
Hand,  James  Michael 
Hanke,  Robert  Richard 
Hanson,  Donald  Arthur 
Harding.  Ronald  WllUam 
Harding,  Thomas  Edward.  Jr. 
Hardt,  Lorry  Michael 
Hardtarfer.  Alan  Edward 
Hargls.  Richard  Anthony 
Harmon,  HolUs  William 
Harper.  Joseph  Cerue 
Harrell.  Joe  Wayne        1 
Harris.  John  Paul.  Ill    f 
Harrison.  James  Douglas 
Harrison.  Lloyd.  Jr. 
Harrison.  Robert  Wesley 
Hart.  Bruce  Harold 
Hart.  Robert  Harland 
Hartkopf .  Kenneth  Walter 
Hartshorn.  Leonard  Arthur 
Hatleberg.  Clarence  James 
Haverkamp.  Donald  Richard 
Hawkins.  Vaughan  Austin 
Hawley.  Thomas  Peck.  Jr. 
Hawver,  Jack  Hunter,  Jr. 
Hays,  Jack  Cornelius 
Hazazer,  Daniel  Philip 
Healy,  John  Prancls,  Jr. 
Heames,  Richard  David 
Heckler,  Prancls  Daniel.  Jr. 
HeSeman.  Thomas  Joseph 
Held.  Billy  Lee 
Heldlnger,  Philip  I 

Hekel,  Ulls  Dean  * 

Henrlksen,  Robert  Allen 
Hepner,  Bruce  William. 


Herranen,  Peter  Andres 
Hertzler.  Charles  Miller 
Heselton,  Leslie  R.,  Ill 
Hess,  Donald  Robert 
Hickman,  Gerald  Charles 
HIU.  Daniel  Davles 
HUller,  Etonald  Rand 
Hllzer,  Ralph  Conrad,  Jr. 
Hinds,  Howard  Himtlngton,  Jr. 
Hiss.  Roger  Anthony 
Hobbs,  Charles  McAulay 
Hodgens,  Timothy  Holdrldge 
Hofstertter,  Lawrence  Lynn 
Hogan.  John  Benedict,  Jr. 
Hoggard,  John  Hyde 
Holbert,  Warren  Lee 
Hollarn,  Jamee  William 
HoUlster,  Stephen  John 
Honey,  Lowell,  Ray,  Jr. 
Hooks,  Jonathan  Thel,  Jr. 
Hoover,  Charles  Bryon,  Jr., 
Hope,  Robert  Edward 
Hopkins.  James  Robert 
Hopkins,  Ralph  Wendell,  Jr. 
Horswell.  Charles  Edward 
Horton.  Porreart.  Austin 
Hosklns.  Samuel  Brltton 
Hough.  Howard  Arthur 
Houser,  George  Clifford,  Jr. 
Howard,  Hugh  Wyman,  Jr. 
Howell.  Sitephen  Hunt 
Howze,  Odls  William.  Jr. 
Hubbard.  Edward  Brlggs,  Jr. 
Hubble.  Hubert  Roland 
Hudson.  John  Kedth 
Huff.  Gerald  Lewis.  Jr. 
Huffines,  Charles  Wayne 
Hummel.  Jolin  Walter       1 
Humphrey.  Bradford.  Jr.  I 
Humphreys.  Thomas  Blake 
Hunslnger,  Robert  Eugene 
Hunt,  WUlUun  BaUe 
Hurley,  George  Edward,  Jr. 
Hurley,  James  Albert        j 
Husak,  Stephen  Bruce 
Huxhold,  George  Emery 
Hyde.  Joseph  Goree 
Ihle.  David  Marcus 
Ingram,  Culpepper  Pred,  n 
Jaocard.  Michael  Dandrtdge 
Jackson,  Richard  Alan 
Jacob,  Prank  Edward 
Jacobl.  Leslie  Martin 
Jamerson.  Clifford  Larry  , 
James.  Jerry  Shannon 
Jarratt.  John  Marshall 
Jeffords.  John  Maxwell 
Jenkins.  Neal  Cornell 
Jensen,  Armour  Anton,  Jr. 
Jogan,  Stephen 
Johnson,  Alan  Keith 
Johnson,  Carlton  Roy 
Johnson.  Charles  Harold 
Johnson,  Donald  Winston 
Johnson.  Kenneith  Humphrey 
Johnson,  Leland  Warren,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Myron  Theodore,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Norman  Martin 
Johnson.  Thomas  Randall 
Johnston.  David  Beatty 
Johnston.  Jasper  Brlnson,  Jr. 
Jones.  Charles  WUllam 
Jones.  Charlie  Reed,  Jr. 
Jones,  David  Allan 
Jones,  Dennis  Alan 
Jones,  Jeremy  Dixon 
Jones,  Philip  WllUam 
Jones,  Raymond  David 
Jonas.  Richard  Thomas 
Jordan.  David  Lee 
Juhl,  Clarence  Henry 
Jukoskl,  Michael  Joseph 
Julian,  James  Allen 
Juroff,  Kurt  Thomas 
Kahle,  Jerold  Earl 
Kallsen,  Bruce  Donald 
Kane,  Thomas  John 
Katz,  Douglas  Jeffrey 
Kearley,  John  Albert 
Kearns,  Richard  David 
Kelser,  Ray  Robert.  Jr. 
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Keller,  Georg«  Joeeph.  Jr. 
Kellogg,  Paul  Joseph 
KeUy,  Charles  Leroy 
KeUy,  George  WUllam 
Kemmerer,  Prank  Edward 
Kempenaar,  VlrgU  Randall 
Kennedy,  Robert  Floyd 
Kent,  George  Alan 
Kenton,  Bruce  HoUaday 
Kenyon,  Morton  WUllam 
Kerry,  WUUam  Schouman 
KllUon,  Robert  Allan 
Kim,  Henry  Young  HI 
King,  Leon  Fleming,  Jr. 
Llnlaw,  Howard  McConneral,  J. 
Kinney,  Brian  Vincent 
Klrkpatrlck,  Howard  David 
Klrkwood,  Kenneth  Melvln 
Klaaa.  Jack  Ulrlch 
Klampfer,  Rudolph  John 
Kleemann,  Henry  Martin 
Klopfensteln,  Timothy  David 
Klopfer,  William  Dale 
Kmetz.  Stephen  George 
Kodalen,  Kenneth  Cameron 
Kohler,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Kolro,  Ralph  Nicholas 
Koren,  George  Duranceau 
Kosakoskl,  Robert  Anthony 
Koss.  Howard  Edward 
Kosjaln,  WllUam  Paul 
Kramar.  Joel  David 
Krleger.  David  Harry 
Krleger,  Dennis  Harold 
Krlstensen.  Edward  Krlstlan 
Krom,  Richard  WllUam 
Kruse.  Dennis  Keith 
Kruszona,  Raymond  Robert 
Kuehn.  Ronald  Edwin 
Kukulskl,  Dennis  Reginald 
Ladd,  Edward  Harrison,  m 
Lalztire,  David  Hunter 
Lambert,  Raymond  Joseph,  Jr. 
Landry,  Robert 
Lane,  Thomas  Prancls 
Larguler,  Lsldore,  Jr. 
Larson,  Dean  Roy 
Larson,  Gary  Lee 
Larson,  Matthew  Donald 
Lasher,  William  Joseph.  Jr. 
Lassiter,  Rex  Don 
Lauer,  Joseph  James 
Laughim,  Gary  Reed 
Lautenschlager,  Jack 
Lavarre,  Claude  Andrews.  Jr. 
Lawler,  Curry  Montgomery,  Jr. 
Lawless,  WUllam  Claude 
Lawrence,  Walter  Berry 
LaviTence.  William  Robert 
Lazarus.  WUllam  James 
Leboeuf .  Herve  Joseph.  Ill 
Ledbetter.  Douglas  Eugene 
Lee.  Howard  Preuik 
Lee.  Kenneth  Arthur 
Lehmann.  Charles  Edward 
Lentz.  FYederlck  Charles,  Jr. 
Leo,  Don  Garrett 
Leonard,  Brian  Robert 
Leonard,  WUllam  Douglas 
Leoilhardt,  Richard  John 
Lerlch,  Barry  Harold 
Letton,  Wlnsor.  Ill 
Lewandowskl.  Henry  Michael 
Lewis.  Jeffrey  Lee 
Lewis.  Ronald  Bruce 
Lewis.  Ronald  Patterson 
Llbbey.  Grey  Deimlson 
Lien.  Paul  Richard 
Llndsey.  WUllam  English.  Jr. 
Llnz.  Edwin  Raymond 
Llschke,  Erwln  Josef,  Jr. 
Llstol.  Lavem  Duwane 
Llvermore.  Leroy  Walter 
Loosbrock,  Thomas  Lee 
Lopez,  Thomas  Joseph 
Lough.  Dennis  Elliot 
Ludwlg,  Carl  Levi 
Luecke,  John  Mlchs^l 
Lull.  Thomas  Elwood 
Lundberg.  Marshall  Bertram 
Lyall.  Gerald  James 
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MacDonald,  Ronald  Clark 
Mackey,  WUllam  Chambers,  II 
MacMlchael,  John  Lee 
Maddox,  Richard  Wallace 
Madison.  William  Ross 
Mager,  George  Llell.  Jr. 
Magnus,  Royal  Stapleton 
Magulre,  Edward  Sylvester 
Mahood.  James  Norton 
Malrs,  Lee  Stafford 
Malchlodl,  Michael  Anthony 
Malo.  John  Allen 
Malolt,  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Manlove.  Dexter  Irving 
Mapes.  John  Dennis 
Marcely,  James  Albert 
MargoUs,  Sheldon  Lee 
Markowlcz.  John  Charles 
Marshall.  Paul  Eugene 
Martin.  Kenneth  Mark 
Martinez.  Carlos  Manuel 
Marymont,  John  Allen 
Masiowskl.  James  Irwin 
Massey.  Frederick  Thomas 
Matthews,  John  Edward 
Matton.  WUllam  George,  in 
Mattson.  James  Lee 
Matyas,  Joseph  James 
Maugerl,  Peter  James 
Maynard,  Robert  Paul 
McAlexander,  Elroy  Allen 
McCarthy,  Richard  Joseph 
McConagha,  David  Leigh 
McConkey,  Robert  Franklin 
McCormack,  James  Elvln 
McCoy,  Norman  Kitchens,  Jr. 
Mccreary,  Rlclxard  Allan 
McCrory,  Seaborn  M.,  HI 
McDanlel,  Cliarles  Harold 
McDermott,  Michael  James.  II 
McDoweU.  Gary  Allison 
McParland,  Robert  Stephen 
McGaraghan,  Michael  John 
McOeorge,  Glenwood  WUUam 
McGhee  William  Shirley 
McGlothlln,  Larry  Wyman 
McHargue,  Gary  Robert 
McHenry,  John  Walter 
Mclntlre,  John  Gibson 
McKelvaln,  Btirrel  Ray 
McKlUlp,  Donald  Sterling 
McKlnley,  John  C. 
McKlnney,  John  Wayne 
McKlnney,  Michael  Patrick 
McLaughlin,  George 
McRorle,  Darrel  Wayne 
McStravlck,  Leo  Joeeph,  Jr. 
McWhlrter,  Michael  Reed 
MeUln.  WUllam  Prancls,  Jr. 
Mesman.  John  Francis 
Messman.  Harold  Eugene 
Meyer,  Herman  Joeeph 
Meyer.  James  Roger 
Mlckelson.  Paul  Fredrick 
MUam.  Lonzo  Oliver 
Miles.  Kenneth  Klnard 
Mllham.  RusseU  Owens 
Miner,  Charles  Robert.  Ill 
Miller.  Dennle  Lee 
Miller.  Donald  Charles 
MUler.  Gary  Raymond 
MUler,  Harry  James,  Jr. 
Miller,  Ivan  WUllam 
MUler,  John  ElUott 
MUler,  Lawrence  Everett,  Jr. 
MUler,  Paul  David 
MUls.  Michael  John 
MUlward.  John  Emery 
MUner.  Scott  Pullerton 
Mlnderlem.  James  Uoyd 
Mitchell.  John  BuUard.  Jr. 
Mitchell.  Thomas  Arthur 
MUner.  Prank  Lewis 
Mladlneo.  Stephen  Victor 
Monl,  Wayne  John 
Monlnger,  Edward  George,  Jr. 
Monroe,  Vanstephen 
Montgomery,  David  James 
Moore,  Kenneth  Alfred,  Jr. 
Moore.  Patrick  Nolan 
Moore.  Raymond  Edward,  III 


Moore.  Richard  Lee 
Moore.  Thwnas  Stephen 
Moran,  Thomas  Edward 
Morell,  Ronald  WUllam 
Mortord.  James  Richard,  m 
Morgan,  Edward  Lee 
Morgenfeld,  Thomas  Albert 
Morltz,  Dennis  Michael 
Morris,  Henry  Thomas,  III 
Morris,  Thomas  Edward 
Morse,  Robert  Sanford 
Moscovls,  Michael  John 
Moeer,  Ronald  Bryant 
Mosher,  Richard  Lee 
Mowbray,  James  Prancls 
Moyer,  Clyde  Toone,  III 
Mueller,  David  Louis 
Mullowney,  F>enn  Evana,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Prancls  Joeeph.  Jr. 
Murphy,  Lawrence  T. 
Murphy,  Thomas  Patrick 
Murray,  William  Robert.  Jr. 
Murreil.  Gregory  Lee 
Musitano,  John  Raymond 
Myers,  Kenneth  RandaU 
Myrick,  James  Albert 
Nahr,  Ernest  Vincent,  Jr. 
Naro,  Edward  Louis 
Nash,  John  Thornton 
Neal,  David  Lewis 
Neal.  Joeeph  Prancls  HiUer 
Nelson.  Barron  Craig 
Nelson.  Bruce  Emerson 
Nelson.  Donald  Charles 
Nelson.  Jerome  AUen 
Nelson.  Jerome  George  Samne 
Nelson.  Paul  Lawrence 
Nelson,  Thomas  Schewe 
Newlon,  Arthur  WUllam,  Jr. 
Newman,  Martin  Harvey 
Nichols.  Gordon  McGlohon.  Jr. 
Nichols.  Timothy  Bradley 
Nicholson,  Michael  Jeffrey 
Niemlec.  Eklward  Joeeph,  Jr. 
Noble,  Vernon  Haven 
Noce,  Robert  Stephen 
Norman.  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Norrls.  Lewis  Harold 
Norton,  Douglas  Marvin 
Norwood,  Richard  Leon 
O'Brien,  Peter  Anthony 
O'Connor.  Peter  Edward 
Oehlenschltiger.  John  Gary 
Offenberg,  Jerome  William 
Ogrlnz.  Alexander  John,  III 
O'Hanlon,  James  Patrick 
O'Harrow.  Patrick  Ralph 
Ohlander,  Ronald  Bert 
Olen.  Harley  Martin 
Olson.  Gregory  Allen 
Olson.  Jack  Lleland 
O'Neill.  David  Lynn 
Onorato.  Jamee  Raymond 
Ostertag.  James  Joseph 
Oswald.  John  Stephen.  II 
Owen.  Harry  Clinton,  III 
Oxenrlder.  Eugene  Leroy 
Padgett.  John  Elliott 
Padgett.  Norman  Ray 
Palmer.  Jerry  Dale 
Parish.  Roger  David 
Park.  Carl  Sheldon.  Jr 
Parkinson.  Keith  Lee 
Parkinson.  Robert 
Parodl.  Richard  Steven 
PSLrrett,  Gaylord  Swayne.  Jr. 
Patch.  Prank  Henry 
Pate.  David  Brantley 
Patrldge.  Delmar  Edward 
Pattarozzl.  Normiwi  John 
Paulsen.  Paul  Edward 
F»aust.  John  Michael 
Pawlas,  Robert  Wayne 
Payton,  James  Eugene 
I>ear8on,  Taylor  Peter 
Pennington.  Arthur  James 
Peoples,  PhUlp  Murray 
Peschka  Jerc«ne  Aloyslus,  Jr. 
Peter*,  Dennis  Harold 
Petersen,  Richard  James 
Peterson,  Charles  Edward 
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Peterson.  Michael  Curtis 
Petltjean,  George  Henri  R. 
Petre.  Preston  Olivier 
PteJl,  George  Leland 
Phaneuf .  David  Roland 
Pleroe,  Qulnten  Alan.  Jr 
Plerson.  Richard  Llnnell 
Pike,  Dennis  Stanley 
Pllcher,  Imon  Lester 
PUger,  ESrlc  Christian 
Pilling,  Donald  Lee 
Pine,  Donald  William 
Plnkston,  Larry  Michael 
Ploof ,  Elden  Louis,  Jr. 
Plowman,  James  Edwin 
Plum,  Jerry  Esu-1 
PoUoclc,  John  Corse,  III 
Pool,  WUlard  Owen,  Jr. 
Poole,  William  James 
Pou.  Robert  Leroy 
Powers,  WlUlam  Thomas 
Pratt.  Edmund  Lee.  Jr. 
Preato,  Thomas  John 
Prevlty,  William  Harry 
Prlckett,  Prederlck  G.,  Jr. 
Prior,  Charles  Albert 
Proctor.  James  Richard 
Prydybasz,  Andrew  Michael  J. 
Puccini,  Donald  Emll 
Purdy,  Robert  Franklin,  Jr. 
Qulst,  Alfred  Benaon 
Rackowltz,  Marlon  Rex 
Rallsback,  E)onald  Charles 
Ramsey,  William  Russell 
Randall,  Richard  Prancls 
Rantschler,  Robert  Dale 
Reade.  John  Moore  IV 
Reason,  Joseph  Paul 
Reclcner.  James  Richard 
Redenbaugh.  Roger  Wayne 
Redus,  William  Clyde 
Reed,  Phillip  Lance 
Refo,  Carter  Beaumont 
Relnlger.  Peter  David 
Renager.  Burton  Whltmon,  Jr. 
Reser.  Gerald  Harrison.  Jr. 
Reynolds,  Gary  William 
Rezeau,  Gary  Lance 
Rhodes.  Donald  Ray 
Rlcabaugh,  George  Glenn 
Rice,  Peter  Adolph 
Richardson.  Clarence  Lee 
Richardson,  Terence  Edward 
Rleber.  Christopher 
Rledel.  Charles  Thornton 
RUey,  Robert  Handley 
Rlnker,  Ronald  Lee 
Rlordsin.  Francis  Peter 
Rltzanan,  William  Floyd 
Roach.  Charles  Alan 
Roberta,  David  Lee 
Robertshaw,  Donald  George 
Robertson.  William  Neal  Lee 
Robinson,  David  Walter 
Robinson,  Paul  Matthew 
Robinson.  Peter  Stone 
Rogers,  Kevin  George 
Rogers.  Paul  FYederlclc 
Rolettar.  George  Joeeph.  Jr. 
Rooney.  James  William 
Roorbach.  James  Arthur,  m 
Roslntoskl.  Lawrence  John 
Rossley.  William  Frank 
Roth,  Patrick  Henry 
Rouse,  James  Richard 
Roy,  Jame&  Codorl 
Ruben.  Richard  Charles 
Rudolf.  Chester  Davis.  Ill 
Rugolo,  Ralph  Ignatius 
Rumbley,  Daniel  Lee 
Rummler,  David  Clark 
Runberg,  John  Eynar,  Jr, 
Runyon.  William  Ellis 
Rush.  Stephen  Kenneth 
Rushing,  John  Michael 
Ryan,  James  Paul 
Ryder,  Dtin  Herold 
Sack,  Brian  PhlUp 
Sadler,  Clint  Densmore 
Sadler,  Lester  Hardy 
Saenz.  Roland  Ashley 
Safley,  Gordon  Wayne 
Saft,  Burton  Manly 
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Sale,  Charles  Latane,  Jr. 
Salonen,  John  Olof 
Sandway,  Karl  Martin 
Sanger,  John  Phillip 
Sapp,  Charles  Nim.  Jr. 
Saul,  Carlton  Wayne 
Savage,  Eiigene  Maurice 
Scales,  James  Roper,  Jr. 
Scarborough.  Oscar  D  .  Ill 
Scardlgno,  Peter  Francis 
Schaar.  Brian  Warren 
Schafer.  Robert  Earl 
Schalde.  John  Arthur 
Schlldknecht.  Kurt 
Schlneller.  Frederick  J..  Ill 
Schmidt,  Kenneth  .Anthony  j 
Schmidt,  Knute  Menge,  Jr. 
Schmoker,  Alan  ElUott 
Schneider.  Paul  Thomas 
Schnler,  Kenth  Leon 
Schoenlng,  Frederick  Stepha 
Schofleld,  Lee  Neal 
Scholl,  Clifford  William.  Jr. 
Scholl.  Russell  Charles,  Jr. 
Schrock,  Edward  Lee 
Schroeder,  Arthur  John 
Schroeder,  Stanley  Francis 
Schultz,  Roger  Frederic 
Schulz,  Robert  Kenneth 
SclguUnsky,  Kenneth  Frank  I 
Scobee.  Mitchell  Odell  I 

Scott,  Michael  Robert  | 

Scott,  Norman  Stuart 
Scott.  Thomas  Balrner.  Ill 
Scott,  Thomas  netcher,  Jr. 
Scruggs.  Robert  Nealy,  Jr. 
Seaqulst.  Larry  Ray 
Secrest.  David  Emmett  Heaum 
Sedgwick.  Dean  Lance 
Sehlln.  Donald  Barry 
Selm.  Wayne  .\ller 
Setser,  Raymond 
Seyl.  Stephen  Joseph 
Seymovir.  Harry  Augustus.  Jr. 
Shackelford.  Harry  Louis.  Jr. 
Sharkey.  Edward  Raymond,  Jr. 
Sharp,  Erwin  Arthur 
Sharp,  Walter  Eugene 
Shaw,  Michael  Gilbert 
Shea,  John  Anthony.  Jr. 
Shealy,  William  Pierce 
Sheldon,  Gerald  Ernest 
Shlpway.  John  Francis 
Shoemaker.  Stephen  Collier 
Shuman,  Paul  Dennis 
Slebe.  Alan  Edward 
Slegel.  William  Morris 
Slgrest.  Paul  Burton 
Slmklns.  Gary  Bede 
Simms.  Richard  Galen 
Simpson,  John  Drury.  Jr. 
Simpson,  Richard  John 
Simpson.  Thomas  Elroy 
Slpe.  Allan  Keith 
Slpe.  Edman  Leon 
Slrmans.  Russell  Emerson 
Slsung,  Russell  Albert 
Skldmore,  William  Harvey 
Skoog,  Mark  Chester 
Slaasted,  Richard  Michael 
Sloane,  Richard  Tobias 
Small,  Robert  FYank 
Smereczniak.  I>avld  Afton 
Smith.  Bernard  John 
Smith.  Eldln  Dean 
Smith,  Pranklyn  Plckard 
Smith,  Gary  Allen 
Smith,  J.  Palmer 
Smith,  James  Prank 
Smith,  Jerry  Livingston 
Smith,  Jessie  Mack 
Smith,  Johnny  Frank 
Smith,  Robert  .Mien 
Smith,  Terry  Duane 
Smith,  William  Clifford 
Smlthson,  WUllam  Bruce 
Snider,  WUllam  Allen 
Snow,  John  P*ickett.  Jr. 
Snyder,  Darrell  Paul .  Jr. 
"Snyder,  John  Harrison 
Snyder,  Paul  John 
Soderman,  Arne  Paul 
Soley,  Francis  Edward 


Soucek,  Philip  Merrill 
Spangler,  Carl  Rodney,  Jr. 
Sprague,  Jay  Woodrow 
Sprague,  Thomas  Oren 
Springer,  Robert  William 
Spurgeon.  Dennis  Ray 
Stalllngs.  Tellmon  Scott 
Stanfleld.  Robert  Alan 
Stark.  James  Reynolds 
Starkey,  Robert  Laird 
Starnes,  Jimmy 
Steenburgh,  Frederick  Leroy 
Stein,  John  Howard,  Jr. 
Stein.  Paul  Philip 
Stelner,  Clifford 
Stephan,  Charles  Royal 
Stevens,  David  Michael 
Stevenson.  Clyde  Melvln 
Stevenson,  John  Wayne 
Stewart.  George  Calvin 
Stewart,  Lawrence  LetuUe 
Stewart,  Malcolm  Wayne 
Stewart.  Michael  Edward 
Stewart.  Van  Nelson 
Stickler.  Bernard  Thomas 
Stocktonldus.  Lewis 
Stoddert.  Robert  WlUlam  B. 
Stoll.  Peter  Steven 
Stone.  William  Charle 
Stout,  Richard  Gordon 
Stringer,  John  Lloyd 
Stromberg,  Merle  Jon 
Strong  Bradley  Scott 
Strong,  David  Walker 
Strum.  Richard  Ralph 
Stryer,  Thomas  Bruce 
Stuckey,  Robert  William 
Stucki.  Laurence  Valdlmlr 
Stueck,  Phillip  Gary 
Sudlgala,  John  Philip 
Sullivan,  James  Edward 
Sullivan,  James  Joseph 
Sullivan.  Jerry  Michael 
Sullivan,  Timothy  Bernard 
Sullivan.  William  James 
Sussllleaux.  John  Francis 
Sutton,  Larry  Paul 
Swanson,  Barry  Grant 
Tabor.  James  Byron 
Tana,  Yasuto 
Tassln,  Terry  Jude 
Taylor,  BlUy  Glen 
Taylor,  James  Louis 
Tedeschi.  Ernest  Francis,  Jr. 
Tedford.  Timothy  Wallace 
Telchgraber,  Waiter  Michael 
Templln.  Charles  Leonard 
Thelen.  FYank.  Ill 
Thlele,  James  Frederick 
Thomas.  Donald  Gene 
Thomas.  Jerry  Lee 
Thompson.  Donald  Joseph 
Thompson,  Melvln  Ellis,  Jr. 
Thorsen,  Paul  Albert 
Tilt.  Thomas  William 
Tittle,  Harold  Edwin 
Tobias,  Walter  Adam,  11 
Tolbert.  Otis 

Toporoski,  Daniel  Michael  J. 
Tower,  Philip  WlUlam 
Tozler,  Jack  Allan 
Trlone,  WUUam  Robert 
Tripp,  PhUlp  Burr 
Trotter,  Earl  Clay 
Trowbridge,  Lynn  Dick 
Tucker,  James  Edward 
Tujague,  Ronald  Barry 
Turner,  Everett  Eugene,  Jr. 
Turner,  Jay  Scott 
Turner,  Joseph  Wayne 
Uber,  Brian  Douglas 
Uhlemeyer,  Fredrlc  Laurance 
UJlakl,  Machael,  Jr. 
Umstead.  Marvin  Francis.  Jr. 
Urbanek,  Keith  Arlen 
VaU,  David  William 
Vajda,  Thomas  Carl 
Valentine,  Paul  Martin 
Vallee.  Ronald  Armand 
Valovich,  Paul  Joseph.  Jr. 
Vanderschroeff,  Coenraad 
Vanderwler,  Gerald  Michael 
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Vandyke,  John  Charles 
Vanhorn,  Gerald  James 
Varnagarls,  Kim  George 
Veasey,  James  Alexander,  III 
VermUyea,  David  Whitney 
Vernon,  Larry  Jay 
Vesey,  Richard  Lane 
Vetter,  Donald  Robert 
Vickery,  Wayne  Marshall 
Vldrlne,  David  Matthew 
Vlnroot,  Charles  Arthur 
Voelkel.  Ronald  Edward 
Vogel,  Timothy  James 
Vogt.  Frederick  Henry 
Volk,  Charles  Louis,  Jr. 
Vomastlc,  John  Emil 
Vorce,  Richard  Alan 
Vorwerk,  John  Alfred 
Vroom.  James  Edgar,  II 
Wagner,  James  Aubrey 
Wagner,  Todd  William 
Walss.  Alan  James 
Walker,  Donald  Edgar 
Walker.  Joseph  Scott 
Walker,  Michael  George 
Ward,  Robert  Alan 
Warner,  Kenton  Dale 
Warren,  Edward  Ola 
Warren,  Fred  Vincent 
Watklns,  Edison  Lee.  Ill 
Watts,  McCoy  Carlos,  Jr. 
Waylan,  Cecil  Jerome 
Weaver,  Thomas  Stephen 
Webb.  George  Jerome,  Jr. 
Webb,  Hugh  Leonard 
Webber,  John  Albin,  Jr. 
Weber,  Dennis  Richard 
Weber,  Francis  Joseph 
Weeks.  Glen  Alden 
Weerts,  Gary  Lee 
Weiler.  George  WlUlam 
Welnel,  Thomas  Robins 
Weifibrod,  David  Stephen 
Welttenhiller,  Larry  Keith 
Welborn,  Paul  Burney,  Jr. 
Welch.  Glenn  Ernest.  Jr. 
Wendt,  WUllam  Arthur 
Wentzel.  Kendrlck  Wayne 
West,  Franklin  Griffith,  Jr. 
Westmoreland,  Jimmle  David 
Wetherell,  Etovld  Lee 
Whitehead,  Kenneth  Lee 
Whlteman,  Herman  Leroy,  Jr. 
Whltmore,  John  Thomas 
Wicker,  Charles  Lewis 
Wloks,  Guy  Weaver 
Wleland,  BUlle  Wayne 
Wlelandt,  Frederick  Moore 
Wiggins,  Edwin  George 
Wlita,  Marlln  Dale 
WUey,  James  William 
Wllhelm,  Glennon  James 
Wilkes,  MarshtUl  Jackson 
Wllkins,  Frank  Scott 
Wilkinson,  John  Palen.  Ill 
Wilkinson,  Raymond  OUon,  II 
WIU,  Thomas  Joseph 
WUlenborg,  John  WUllam 
Williams,  Charles  Russell  J. 
Williams,  Herbert  Bateman 
Win  lams,  Larry  D. 
Williams,  Paua  Richard 
WlUiams,  Richard  Arthur 
WlUlams,  Richard  C,  III 
Williams,  Walter  Dehlwyn.  Jr. 
Wilson,  Francis  Edward 
Wilson,  George  Eugene,  Jr. 
Wilson,  John  Charles 
Wilson.  Melvin  Arthur 
WUson,  Robert  Craig 
Wilson.  Woodrow  Owen.  Jr. 
Winn.  James  Richard 
Winter.  Albert  William 
Winters.  Doyle  Eugene 
Witherspoon,  WUUam  WaU  J. 
Wittlg.  Arthur  Walter 
Wltzenburg,  Dennis  Leon 
Wixom,  Robert  Frank 
Wojcik,  Raymond  Thomas 
WoUett.  Donald  Harley 
Wolter.  Richard  Charles 
Wong,  Henry  Klngpy 
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Wood,  Charles  Mills,  III 
Wood,  Robin  Carder 
Woodring,  George  B,  Jr. 
Wright,  Donald  Alexander,  II 
Wright,  Douglas  Soott 
Wright,  Francis  D.,  lU 
Wright,  John  Darwin,  Jr. 
Wright,  Robert  Holcomb 
Wuthrlch,  Lawrence  Gene 
Yearwood,  John  Pouche,  Jr. 
Young,  Thomas  Richard 
Young,  WlUlam  Craig 
Youngblood,  Robert  Edward 
Zamble.  Henry  John,  Jr. 
Zamborl,  Richard  Andrew 
Zardeskas,  Ralph  Anthony 
Zayicek.  James  Stanley 
Zettle.  Charles  Emerson 
Zimmermann,  Richard  Paul 
Zlolkowskl,  Ronald  WlUlam 
Zschock.  Charles  Wolfgang 
Zuna.  WUUam  FYank 
Zunclch,  Joeeph  Louis 
Zunlch,  Ralph  Edward 
Zwirschitz,  Gary  Wayne 

S-PPPLY    CORPS 

Adelgren,  Paul  Wayne 
Agnew,  James  Edward 
Anderson,  Edward  Johnston  J. 
Artherholt.  Michael  Lee 
Berreth,  Donald  Maynard 
Berzlns.  Alvars  Talis 
Biggins.  James  Alfred 
Bishop.  Henry  Harold,  II 
Bishop,  PhUUp  Earl 
Blaschke.  Edwin  Henry,  Jr. 
Brush.  WUllam  Edward 
Burley,  FYank  lUffe.  Jr. 
Cain.  John  Michael 
Campbell.  Robert  Ray 
Carter.  W.  J..  Jr. 
Chase.  Dana  Chester 
Cheney,  James  Cowser 
Christopher,  Donald  Dominic 
Cicio,  John  David 
Claar,  Robert  Carroll 
Clark.  Gerald  Duane 
Contl.  Carmen  Daniel 
Cook.  Frank  Cummlngs,  III 
Cordova,  Stephen  Malcolm 
Cosgrove,  Patrtck  Michael 
Curtis,  Glen  Dale 
Dagrosa,  Richard  Louis 
Dahlen,  David  Gordon 
Da  vies.  Christopher  Rae 
Deloach,  Stephen  James 
Delong,  David  Loren 
Deruiter,  Kenneth 
Dobkowitz,  Richard  Paul 
Dolores,  George,  Jr. 
Donato.  Robert  Casson 
Dougherty.  Stuart  Aloyslufl 
Douglas,  Bruce  Leroy 
Downer.  Glenn  Ivaji 
Eager.  Donald  Richard 
Ebbers.  Richard  Earl 
Fabry.  Steven  Edwards 
Figueroa.  Ernest  Luque 
Fitzgerald.  Preston  Hodges 
Fonda.  George  Andrews 
FYeeman,  James  Kirk 
Freiberg,  Leonard  Sander,  Jr, 
Fuller,  John  Anson 
F^fe,  John  Kerr,  Jr. 
Gaboury.  Paul  Albert 
GaUagher,  Patrick  Prancla 
Gayton,  Lewie  Elrnest 
Glardina,  Joseph  Angelo 
Gibson.  Blair  Edwin 
Glace,  Kenneth  WlUlam,  Jr. 
Graeter.  WlUlam  F..  II 
Gray,  Cameron  Rathbone 
Oriffln.  Leonard  Carl.  Jr. 
Oudgen,  Richard  Abbott 
Hall,  David  WlUlam 
Hargus,  James  WUllam 
Harper,  Charles  Henry 
Hephner,  Patrick  Jean 
HUtbrand,  Jon  Haden 
Hobart,  Phelps 
Holland,  Donald  Reginald 
Jackson,  Alfred  C  .  Ill 


Jaoot,  Jay  Poster 
James,  WUUam  Byrd 
Jaqulth,  Llnford  Jason 
Jarrard,  Lamar  Joseph 
Jones,  Bennle  Joseph,  Jr. 
Jordan,  Douglas  Saunders 
K&sse,  David  Ivan 
Kelley,  John  Robert.  Jr. 
Ketcham,  Richard  Dean 
Kingston,  David  Tallm&n 
Kocor,  John  Caslmlr 
Kohlmann,  John  Thomas 
Koppenhaver.  Larry  NeU 
Krause.  Ben  Allen 
Krause.  Donald  Edward 
Krejci,  StAnley  Leon 
Lamm,  David  Vincent 
Lee,  WlUlam  Thomas 
Lerner,  Kenneth  Ward 
Lessa,  Joeeph  Gerard.  Jr. 
Lewers.  Freddie  Roy 
Lewis,  Richard  Earl 
Loeffler,  Robert  Dixon 
Losquadro.  Joseph  Pasquala 
Marino.  Stanley.  Jr. 
Marlln,  Frederick  Russell  J. 
Marshall,  Terry  Lynn 
Martin,  Kenneth  Eugene 
Martin,  Patrick  Edward 
Mate,  Gerald  Edward 
Matthews,  Winston  E.  A. 
Mayer.  Carl  Michael 
Mayes.  Robert  David 
McCormack.  Robert  Steele 
McCosco,  Charles  Fred 
McQavran,  Samuel  Brown 
McKechnle,  Arnold  Wnired  J. 
McLaughlin,  Michael  John,  Jr. 
McLean,  Forrest  Thomax 
McNabnay.  James  Richard 
McNutt,  Lee  FYancla 
McPherson,  Thomas  Dale 
Meehan,  Clement  Thomas,  Jr. 
Metzger,  Douglas  PblUp 
Meyer,  Fred  La  wis 
MUler.  Barry  James 
Modrowskl.  Richard  Walter 
Moles,  Robert  Francis 
Molishus.  Joseph.  Jr. 
Monahan,  Frank  Joeeph 
Moore,  Thomas  John 
Morgan.  Edward  Aiken,  Jr. 
Myers.  WlUlam  Martin 
Nelson.  Ronald  Charles 
Norton.  Ronald  Ward 
Outlaw,  George  Dedrlc.  Jr. 
Paulson.  John  Jacob 
Payne.  David  Almon 
Peltier,  Robert  Hurst 
Pope.  Geoffrey  William 
Rapp.  Carl  Arno 
Fteagan.  Joseph  Emmett 
Robertson,  Herbert  MUton 
Ftobinson.  Richard  D. 
Ruppmann.  Heinz  Otto 
Saltsgaver.  WiUiam  Burl 
Sanchez,  Domingo  Hall 
Sanders,  Donald  Gene 
Santuccl,  David  Michael 
Sarfaty,  Dennis  Paul 
Schandel.  George  WiUlam 
Schmidt.  Carl  August,  Jr, 
Schooley,  Robert  AUen 
Schrelb^r,  Dennis  Lynn 
Schultz,  Thomas  Craig 
Schutte,  Harvey  Charles 
Schutte,  Robert  Joseph 
Seufer,  Stephen  John 
Simpson.  Raymond  Edward 
Smith,  Roger  Joseph 
Solatka,  Robert  James 
Stalnaker,  Delbert  Kenneth 
Stawitz.  WlUlam  Ernest 
Sutton,  Richard  Anthony 
Sweazey,  George  Edgar,  Jr, 
SwensoR,  Donald  Wayne 
Tarantlno,  David  Arthur 
Tastad,  Michael  Louis 
Thleman,  Richard  James 
Thompson,  Robert  Pay 
Tonkovlch,  Thomas  Marrln 
Trlmpert.  Eugene  Charles 
Tucker.  James  TTiomas 
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Tucker,  Thomaa  Grady 
Tuggle,  Rlchwd  Carl 
Turner,  Harry  Leon,  II 
Valenty,  Patrick  Paul,  Jr. 
Vanhaaren.  Gary  Grant 
Vlgrass,  David  Harry 
Waldron.  Andrew  John,  Jr. 
Walton.  WUlam  Heritage,  Jr. 
Webb.  James  Michael 
Wheaton,  Kenneth  Walter 
White.  Gordon  Rollins.  Jr. 
Wlese.  Robert  Dewey 
Williams,  Gary  Dean 
Williams,  Michael  C. 
Williams.  Patrick  Dale 
Wlnget.  William  Peter 
Wise,  Clinton  Edwin 
Wright.  Harry  Nell 
Yeatts,  Ralph  Leroy 
Zlegler,  Lee  Alan 
Zltzewltz,  Robert  Prank 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Cary,  Peter  John 
Connelly,  Albert  P..  Ill 
Hannlgan,  Richard  PrancU 
Lawrence.  Archie  Virgil 
Rothermel.  Fred  Allen 

CIVIL    ENGINBBK    CORPS 

Ahl.  John  Stuart 
Anderson.  Robert  Harris 
Arlko,  John  Gerald,  Jr. 
Bogert,  Richard  Paul 
Bohnlng.  Lee  Robert 
Brown.  Harry  John.  Jr. 
Cecil,  Charles  Vinton 
Clare.  Joseph  Francis 
Connlff.  David  Dennlston 
Conroy,  John  Francis 
Cook,  Roy  Herbert,  III 
Corcoran,  Anthony  Edward 
Coston,  Oscar  Lee,  Jr. 
Cugowskl,  Ralph  Marshall 
Dames,  Thomas  Allan 
Danlelson,  'larvln  Leroy 
Dodson,  James  William.  Jr. 
Donnelly,  William  Patrick 
Gagen,  Robert  Edward 
Harada,  Theodore  Iwao 
Hendrlckson,  Jack  EUla 
Hllderbrand.  William  Casey 
Hopper.  Mark  Andrew 
Johnson,  William  Eugene 
Kelley.  Timothy  Charles 
Koskl,  Wllll&m  Arthur 
Krebs,  Gary  Lynn 
Laurance,  Richard  Bruce 
MacDermott.  John  Theodore 
McBrlde,  Robert  Norman 
McTomney,  William  Paul 
Meeks,  Kenneth  Wayne 
MUklntas,  John  Clayton 
Morris.  Henry  Mtoard 
Nlemeler.  William  Ray 
Off.  Louis  Scott 
Pabarcus,  John  Russell 
Parsons.  James  Fowler 
Reelltz.  Eric  Vincent 
Reynolds.  George  Bernard 
Rlggln.  Donald  Curtis.  Jr. 
Sargent.  Delon  Denny 
Schleslnger,  Francis  David 
Scott.  John  Patrick,  in  * 

Sleight,  Leon  Jay 
Taylor,  Ernest  Theodore 
Vlzza,  William  Kane 
Walters,  Victor  Young 
Weston.  James  Edward 
Woodhull,  Roger  Blake 
Wright,  Hubert  Davis,  Jr. 

JtJDGE    ADVOCATE    GENHtAL'S    CORPS 

Barr,  Philip  Conrad 
Decarlo,  Nicholas  Peter 
Fulkes,  Duane  Sherman 
Oerken,  Robert  Thomas 
Granahan,  Thomas  Francis 
Kahn,  Thomas  Kenneth 
Klrkham,  Steven  Dorsey 
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Neutze,  Dennis  Richard 
Wylle,  Thomas  Langford 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Anderson,  Denis  David 
Anderson,  WUUam  Hart,  in 
Antlmarmo,  Ronald  Francis 
Benz,  Richard  David 
BUleaud,  George  Lawrence,  I 
Burkey,  Richard  William 
Butler,  Lee  Mark 
Campbell,  Larry  Gene 
Carlson,  Curtis  Eugene 
Chang  Ronald  Sal  Ngew 
Clausen,  Donald  John 
Cochran,  Michael  Alan 
Conlon,  Thomas  Oliver 
Fleming,  James  Gerald,  Jr. 
Galllanl,  Robert  Edward 
Gartner,  Richard  Ray,  Jr. 
Glass,  Ernest  Gilbert 
Haasl,  Robert  James 
Hanst,  Michael  T. 
Harper,  Richard  Huber 
Holleen,  Michael  Charles 
Hwang,  William  Shaoru 
Johnson,  Jerry  Kay 
Kennard,  John  Thomas 
Krueger,  Frederic 
Lewis,  Doyle  Martin 
Lynde,  Thomas  Alnsworth 
Mathews,  David  Paul 
Mellonlg,  James  Thomas 
P>rovencher,  Robert  F.,  Jr. 
Pugh.  George  Spencer 
Rlemann,  Richard  Allan 
Rlzas,  John  Joseph 
Rosenberg,  Ronald  Maurice 
Santuccl,  Eugene  Thomas 
Schwan.  Robert  Mathes 
Stauffacher,  Richard  Karl 
Sweet,  Phillip  Michael 
Tontz,  Russell  Clyde,  Jr. 
Vosskuhler,  Robert  Joseph 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    COtPS 

.\dams,  George  Michael 
Ashburn,  James  Henry 
Baker,  George  Franklin 
Barr,  Kenneth  Brian 
Bates,  James  Francis 
Berghage.  Thomas  Eugene 
Bondl,  Kenneth  Robert 
Bookout,  Thomas  Eugene 
Boyle,  Richard  Lee 
Carter.  Franklin  Wood 
Clem,  Nicholas  Jerry 
Cobet.  Andre  Benolt 
ColUngs.  Donald  Earl 
Connors.  Francis  Simon 
Cook,  Jlmmle  Charles 
Corley,  Richard  Annon 
Cota,  Richard  Jesse 
Cunningham,  William  P. 
Dalton,  James  Travis 
Danzlger,  Richard  Ellis 
Dekrey,  Charles  Roes 
Doptls,  Leigh  Errol 
Dotson,  Robert  Melvln 
Evans,  Delbert  Eugene 
Fisher,  Frank  DR. 
Fisher,  Stephen  Todd 
Foxx,  Stanley  Alan 
Galbreath,  Jerry  Dean 
Gaugler,  Robert  Walter 
Greear,  John  Fields  III 
Gregory,  George  Harry 
Hall,  David  Allen 
Herron.  Don  Montelle 
Hilling.  Levi  Nelson 
Hodge,  Frederick  Allen 
Holcomb,  Howard  Edwin 
House,  John  Francis 
Hurder,  Richard  James 
Johnson,  Richard  Lee 
King,  William  Goodrich 
Kouns.  David  Michael 
Lashley,  Kenneth  Lamar 
Levan,  Donald  Robert 
Lewis,  Larry  Allen 
Louy,  James  William 


McCullah.  Robert  Douglas 
McDonald,  John  Leroy 
McManaman,  Vincent  Leo 
McNamara,  John  Edward  III 
Medlock,  Thomas  Perry 
Mllek,  Mary  Lynn 
Miller,  Allen  Byrd 
Moy,  Michael  William 
Mulllns,  William  Franklin 
Murray,  John  Lee 
Narut,  Thomas  Edward 
Oglesby,  Norman  Gabriel 
Olson,  James  Gordon 
Palmer,  Timothy  Trow 
Parsons,  William  Michael 
Pepera,  Leroy  Joseph 
Piatt.  Austin  Eugene 
Rausch,  Jack  Lee 
Renfro.  Gene  F. 
Reysen,  Richard  Harry 
Riley,  PhlJUp  Truman 
Sammons,  John  Henry 
Schlnskl.  Vernon  David 
Schubert,  Deane  Edward 
Schultz,  Warren  Walter 
Shaver,  Roger  Galen 
Sholdt.  Lester  Lance 
Sippel,  John  Edward 
Skinner.  Howard  Lee 
SUpsager.  Frederick  Andrew 
Smith.  James  Leroy 
Smith,  Lloyd  Dean 
Socks.  James  Frederick 
Spillman,  Graham  B.,  Jr. 
Stafford,  i&lch  EstlU 
Stefanakoe,  Thomas  Kostaa 
Strong,  Douglas  Michael 
Thome.  Carl  Donald 
Truman.  Patrick  Andrew 
Uddln.  David  E. 
Vlckerman.  Raymond  Harold 
Watko.  Laurence  Philip 
Wlenkers.  Charles  Francis 
Wlndholz.  Francis  Leo 
Woodman,  Daniel  Ralph 
Wortendyke.  John 
Zlnk.  George  Arthur 

NTJRSE    CORPS 

Coffin.  Barbara  Ellen 
Coluccl.  Michael  Joseph 
Downs.  Robert  James 
Gangwer,  Constance  Wray 
Hay.  Mary  Kathryn 
Howard.  William  James 
Iwata.  Mikl 
Jswikson.  Charles  Ray 
Johnson.  Carolyn  Ann 
Kelly.  Sharon  K. 
Klrkpatrick,  Sandra  Anthony 
Leary,  Cornelia  Ann 
Llndelof .  Sandra  Sue 
Lufkln.  Janice  Mae 
Mafleo.  Edith  Jane 
Mazzone.  Nancy  Rose  Marie 
McCumber.  Susan  Anne 
Murrow,  Elizabeth  Jean 
Polak,  Krlsten  Ann 
Rlstow.  Betty  Ann 
Snyder.  Ellleen  Esther 
Spanler,  Bernlce  Clare 
Spring,  PoUyann 
Toepke,  Nancy  Hull 
WUke,  Joanne  Marie 
StoU,  Caroline  Jean 
Ulschmld,  Margaret  Mary 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nomination  conflrmed  by  the 
Senate  September  8,  1972. 
United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Twenty-seventh  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Gale  W.  McQee,  VS.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

James  B.  Pearson,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Kansas. 


September  8,  1972 

DIPIX3MATIC     AND     FORHON     SCKTICE 

Hermann  P.  Ellts,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
«wn  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bangladesh. 

VlTon  P.  Vaky,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Costa  Rica. 

Frederick  Irving,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  Por- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

elgn  Service  offloer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Kxtraordtnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Iceland. 

George  W.  Landau,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  offloer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Paragusy. 

Adm.  Horaclo  Rlvero,  U£.  Navy,  retired,  of 
California,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Spain. 

Frank  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassador 
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Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  to  Panama. 

Joseph  A.  Mendenhall,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Serrlce  Offloer  of  Class  one,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Mala- 
gasy Republic. 

Taloott  W.  Seelye,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  OfHoer  of  Class  one.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Tunisia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  young 
men  returning  from  service  in  Vietnam 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  are  having 
a  tough  time  finding  jobs  and  making 
ends  meet  if  they  are  going  to  school. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  provided  them  with  the 
benefits  they  deserve.  Hopefully  that  will 
be  corrected  in  the  near  future. 

However,  there  is  also  a  problem  of 
communication.  Many  of  these  veterans 
do  not  know  what  benefits  are  available 
to  them  or  where  to  find  out  what  is 
available. 

Recently,  the  magazine  "Changing 
Times  "  printed  a  clear,  concise  summary 
of  these  benefits,  along  with  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  and  advice  on  how 
and  where  to  apply  for  them. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
this  article  from  the  September  issue  of 
the  magazine. 
VrrxRANs:    Don't    Foroet    These    Benetits 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, too  many  benefits  go  unclaimed 
because  veterans  or  the  members  of  their 
families  don't  know  about  them.  Further- 
more, some  of  the  provisions  have  changed 
to  Include  more  people  since  1970.  II  there's 
any  chance  you  or  someone  you  know  might 
be  missing  a  rightful  benefit,  better  check 
this  rundown. 

Education.  Anyone  released  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  who  has  served  18  months  or 
more  In  the  armed  forces  Is  entitled  to  36 
months  of  financial  assistance  for  eduatlon. 
Those  with  more  than  180  days  of  service  but 
less  than  18  months  can  get  a  month  and 
a  half  of  financial  assistance  for  each  month 
ser^'ed 

There  are  different  payment  rates  If  you 
go  to  school  less  than  half  time  or  are  en- 
rolled in  a  cooperative  program,  apprentice- 
ship or  other  on-the-job  training,  farm 
cooperative,  correspondence  course  or  filght 
training.  Wives  and  children  of  servicemen 
missing  In  action  or  prisoners  of  war  for 
more  than  90  days  also  can  get  assistance. 
Rates  of  payment  depend  on  the  amount  of 
time  spent  In  study,  the  types  of  program 
being  taken  and  the  number  of  dependents 
you  have.  As  of  this  writing  there  are  three 
major  bills  pending  In  Congress  that  would 
Increase  the  allowances. 

Veterans  released  from  active  duty  after 
January  31,  1955,  have  eight  years  from  dis- 
charge or  untU  May  31,  1974,  whichever  Is 
later,  to  complete  their  training. 

Employment.  Your  old  Job  must  be  given 
back  to  you  If  you  ask  for  It,  provided  It  was 
&  fuutime  position.  If  you  have  been  dis- 


abled and  cant  do  that  Job,  your  employer 
must  find  you  another  Job  in  the  organiza- 
tion that's  comparable  In  seniority,  status 
and  pay.  All  benefits.  Including  automatic 
pay  raises  and  promotions  that  you  would 
have  received,  must  be  given  to  you.  You 
must  apply  within  90  days  of  separation  or 
release  from  hospitalization.  If  you  have 
trouble,  get  In  touch  with  your  nearest  Office 
of  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

If  you  can't  find  a  Job,  you  may  be  eligible 
for  unemployment  benefits  from  your  state 
employment  service  office. 

Life  Insurance.  Your  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance,  with  Its  SI 5. 000  maximum,  is 
good  for  120  days  after  separation,  with  no 
premiums  required.  It  can  be  converted,  re- 
gardless of  yotir  health,  to  an  Individual  pol- 
icy Issued  by  one  of  the  600  participating 
commercial  companies  If  you  apply  and  pay 
the  premiums  before  the  end  of  the  120 
days. 

Loans.  Eligibility  for  VA-guaranteed  home 
loans  Is  no  longer  subject  to  expiration.  Wid- 
ows and  wives  of  prisoners  of  war  or  those 
missing  in  action  also  are  eligible.  Such 
loans  can  be  used  to  buy.  build,  refinance  or 
Improve  a  home,  or  to  buy  a  mobUe  home, 
condominium  or  farm  home. 

The  VA  guarantees  a  maximum  of  $12.- 
500  toward  a  home  loan,  which  may  run  for 
as  long  as  30  years.  Maximum  Interest  rate 
is  currently  7%.  Ordinarily,  the  money 
doesn't  come  from  the  VA.  The  government 
simply  guarantees  the  lenders  repayment  of 
the  amount  for  which  the  borrower  has  qual- 
ified. You  must  find  a  lender  willing  to  make 
the  deal. 

MobUe  homes  may  be  purchased  for  up  to 
$10,000  with  a  VA-guaranteed  loan  at  a  max- 
imum of  10.75%  for  12  years.  If  the  mobile 
home  purchase  Includes  a  developed  site, 
another  $7,600  and  a  total  of  15  years  may 
be  allowed. 

Medical  care.  VA  hospitals  that  have  room 
win  care  for  a  veteran  who  can't  afford 
private  treatment  for  nonservlce  disabili- 
ties. The  VA  may  also  provide  medical  care 
for  those  who  are  about  to  enter  a  VA  hos- 
pital or  who  have  Just  left  It.  Private  nursing 
home  care  Is  available  in  some  cases  at  VA 
expense. 

Pensions.  Wartime  veterans  who  become 
totally  disabled  from  causes  unrelated  to 
military  duty  may  be  eligible  for  small, 
monthly  pensions,  depending  on  yearly  In- 
come. Wartime  veterans  65  years  old  and 
older  are  eligible  for  small  pensions,  de- 
pending on  their  incomes.  So  are  the  widows 
and  children. 

State  benefits.  A  number  of  states  have 
voted  various  rights  and  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam veterans,  including  pay  bonuses  and 
exemption  from  some  property  taxes  tor  pa- 
tients convalescing  In  VA  hospitals.  Check 
with  your  statehouse. 

For  personal  help.  Write,  call  or  visit  your 
nearest  VA  regional  office.  Many  states  have 
a  toll-free  telephone  service  to  the  VA  from 
communtles  in  the  state.  Check  your  di- 
rectory or  the  Information  operator  for  the 
iistmg. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SPEAKS  BEFORE 
THE   AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  8,  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  recently  addressed  the  54th  An- 
nual National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  Chicago,  111.  Because  I  be- 
lieve his  remarks  would  also  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  were  not  in  attendance 
that  day,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  PREsroENT  to  the  Amzrican 
Legion 

The  Whitx  House. 
Commander  Gelger,  my  comrades  In  the 
American  Legion,  those  who  are  here  from 
the  Legion  Auxiliary,  all  of  our  very  distin- 
guished guests,  and  all  of  the  past  Com- 
manders and  others  who  are  distinguished 
guests  here  on  the  platform. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  very  great  honor  for  me  to 
appear  before  this  convention.  It  seems  that 
this  Is  my  week  to  appear  before  con- 
ventions. But  having  first  addressed  a  Legion 
Convention  when  I  was  a  Junior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  California  back  in  the  year 
1951.  I  know  that  we  do  not  discuss  partisan 
politics,  so  I  will  not  tell  you  which  party 
nominated  me. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  today  is  that,  first, 
I  am  aware  of  the  magnificent  tradition  of 
the  Legion,  the  fact  that  we  think  In  terms 
of  our  country;  we  recognize  that  partisan 
differences  really  don't  matter  where  the  na- 
tional defense  Is  Involved  and  where  the 
peace  and  security  of  America  Is  involved. 
We  are  not  Republicans,  we  are  not  Demo- 
crats, we  are  Americans.  And  that  is  what 
the  Legion  believes. 

My  friend  Don  Johnson,  I  was  saying  to 
Commander  Gelger  that  he  was  the  tallest 
man  who  had  been  Commander  of  the  Legion 
since  Johnson  and  they  are  both  from  Iowa. 
That  Is  where  the  corn  grows  tall. 

But  in  1965,  when  he  was  the  Commander 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
convention — incidentally,  I  appreciated  your 
invitation  to  come  today  when  I  am  serving 
as  President.  I  appreciated  it  even  more  when 
I  didn't  hold  any  office  in  1965. 

Oh  that  occasion,  Don  Johnson,  as  Com- 
mander, Introduced  me.  He  later,  as  you 
know,  has  become  the  head  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Something  has  happened 
that  Is  very  Important  that  may  not  have 
come  to  your  notice,  that  we  have  appointed 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  Domestic 
Council  which  raises,  for  the  first  time  In 
this  country,  the  status  of  the  man  In  this 
country  with  the  responsibility  for  veterans 
affairs  to  the  position  of  Cabinet  status.  That 
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U  where  It  ought  to  be  because  we  have  to 
have  thoee  matters  dlscusaed  in  the  Cabinet. 
Now  I  ootild  stand  here  and  tell  you  all 
the  great  things  Don  Johnson  has  stood  for 
and  what  thl«  AdmlnUtratlon  has  done  and 
Immediately  we  could  write  that  into  a 
partisan  context. 

I  don't  do  that  because,  first.  It  la  not  true 
and  that  Is  a  good  reason.  I  could  say  that 
perhaps  the  beet  way  to  describe  the  atti- 
tude that  we  have  on  veterans  affairs  in 
the  House,  In  the  Senate.  In  ihe  Administra- 
tion, whether  It  Is  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration or  Democratic  Administration.  Is  we 
must  do  the  right  thing  for  our  veterans, 
for  thoee  who  have  served. 

And  on  that  score,  It  Is  very  significant  to 
note  that  when  we  look  at  the  Hovise  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committee,  that  we  have,  of 
coxirse.  a  Democrat,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  a  Republican  who  is  the 
Minority  leader.  Both  of  them,  however, 
have  the  name  of  Teague.  but  I  can  tell  you 
If  I  call  Tiger  Teague  or  Charlie  Teague,  I 
get  the  same  answer  on  veterans  affairs,  be- 
cause they  agree  all  the  time. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record  In  this  area. 
We  appreciate  your  advice  and  I  know.  Com- 
mander, that  you  have  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  passed.  I  want  you  to, 
of  course,  submit  them  to  us  for  our  con- 
sideration and  we  hope  that  in  aU  the  years 
aJiead.  whoever  serves  In  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent wUl  remember  that  It  Is  so  easy  to 
forget  those  who  have  served.  Let's  never  do 
It  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now  I  have  selected  for  my  subject  to 
address  this  great  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  here  in  Chicago,  national  de- 
fense. 

Now.  when  I  use  the  subject  of  national 
defense  before  a  Legion  Convention.  I  am 
sure  many  would  say  that  is  like  the  preach- 
er talking  to  the  choir,  because  after  all. 
you  are  already  converted.  I  hope  all  mem- 
bers of  the  choir  are  converted,  but  In  any 
event,  you  are  people  who  believe  In  na- 
tional defense. 

You  pass  resolutions  for  strong  national 
defense  year  after  year.  And  whenever  issues 
come  up,  whoever  Is  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  can  be  sure  that  the  Commander 
of  the  American  t«glon,  as  he  comes  to  the 
White  House,  as  your  Commander  here  now 
and  as  others  through  the  years  have  been 
there,  will  be  there,  always  supporting  strong 
national  defense. 

I  tell  you  why  I  talk  about  it  today.  I  talk 
about  It  because  It  Is  an  Issue.  It  happens 
to  be  an  Issue  In  an  election  campaign,  but 
even  If  there  were  not  an  election.  It  would 
be  an  Issue,  because  the  American  people 
naturally  would  like  to  spend  more  of  their 
money  on  domestic  needs,  they  would  like  to 
spend  enough  to  develop  the  country,  but 
they  don't  want  to  spend  more  than  they 
need  to. 

And  so  naturally  there  is  honest  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  how  much  we  ought  to 
spend  in  order  to  have  an  adequate  national 
defense.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  It  now 
with  those  thoughts  in  mind. 

How  much  is  enough?  What  do  we  reeOly 
need? 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  something  that  is 
quite  obrlous,  and  that  Is  that  when  we 
speak  before  a  group  like  the  American  Le- 
gion, you  know  from  personal  experience  the 
Importance  of  keeping  America  strong. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  state- 
ment In  recent  times  In  that  respect  was  by 
General  MacArthur  in  his  very  famous 
speech  on  the  plain  of  West  Point,  "Duty, 
Honor,  Country."  If  you  haven't  read  It,  read 
it.  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  perhaps 
ever  made  on  national  defense,  and  also  on 
what  Is  great  about  America.  About  the  sol- 
dier, he  told  them,  those  young  men  on  the 
plain,  "above  all  other  people,"  he  said,  "the 
soldier  prays  f**  peace,  for  he  must  suiter  and 
bear  the  deepest  wounds  and  scars  of  war  " 
That   is  something   we   forget  sometimes. 
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We  think  that  a  veterans'  organization  Is  pri- 
marily Interested  in  problems  of  war.  I  have 
found  that  veterans'  organizations  have  the 
strongest  commitments  to  peace,  because  you 
know  what  war  Is.  and  you  are  for  strength 
because  you  want  to  avoid  more  war. 

Others  may  talk  of  the  dream  of  peace  and 
the  horrors  of  war.  but  no  one  understands 
them  better  than  you.  you  who  have  to  pay 
the  toll.  It  Is  the  military  man,  as  much  as 
the  poet  or  the  politician,  who  is  the  guard- 
Ian  for  peace  when  It  comes,  and  is  the  re- 
storer of  peace  when  it  is  challenged. 

History  Is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  coun- 
tries which  sometimes,  for  the  most  ideal- 
istic of  reasons,  lost  the  will  to  defend  them- 
selves and  ultimately  lost  the  wUl  to  survive 
at  all. 

George  Washington  stated  it  also  very  well, 
perhaps  It  has  not  been  surpassed,  when  he 
said,  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace." 
Let  us  not  forget  that  warning  of  his,  be- 
cause the  stakes  now  for  us  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  infinitely  greater  than  it 
was  in  that  early  period  when  the  United 
States  was  a  very  strong  country  In  terms 
of  Its  own  spirit,  but  very  weak  militarily, 
and  not  a  great  factor  in  the  world. 

Washington  was  not  alone  in  his  convic- 
tion that  It  takes  a  strong  America  to  keep 
a  free  America.  Lincoln,  Wilson.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Harry  Tru- 
man. Dwlght  Elsenhower.  John  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  Johnson — each  time  we  have  found 
that  they  have  spoken  on  this  subject  al- 
ways reflected  in  eloquent  terms  the  need 
for  a  strong  national  defease. 

I  am  convinced  those  are  the  views  of  a 
majority  of  Americans,  whatever  their  party 
affiliations.  I  feel,  of  cotirse,  that  there  are 
naturally  some  small  antl-mllltary  activists 
who  totaUy  disagree.  They  have  rights  to 
their  opinions. 

As  I  will  point  out,  I  believe  that  when  we 
consider  what  the  goal  is — and  the  goal  Is 
peace — that  It  Is  certainly  irrefutable  that  we 
need  the  strong  national  defense  if  we  are 
going  to  reach  the  goal. 

That  Is  why  my  principle,  like  yours,  is 
that  the  United  States  must  never  have  a 
defense  which  la  second  to  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

I  say  that  for  a  numb«-  of  reasons  which, 
I  suppose,  might  be  open  to  question,  but 
one  of  them  Is  not;  that  it  Is  a  matter  of 
jingoistic  pride,  although  we  should  be 
proud  of  our  country.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
national  ego,  although  we  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  our  country.  But,  you  see,  I 
have  sat  across  the  bargaining  table  with 
representatives  of  other  great  powers.  I  know 
what  they  stand  for.  I  know  that  the  only 
way  that  we  can  get  a  reduction  of  arms,  the 
only  way  that  we  can  get  agreements  that 
wUl  limit  the  danger  of  war.  Is  to  be  sure 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  he  la.  is  never  negotiating  from 
weakness.  That  Is  what  we  have  to  have. 

Now  the  question  is,  "What  Ls  enough?" 
because  I  realize  that  others  have  spoken 
to  this  convention  and  others  will  speak  to 
Legion  conventions  in  the  future  and  say, 
"We  have  enough:  we  can  cut."  You  should 
consider  that,  but  I  ask  you  now  to  consider, 
very  calmly  and  very  quietly,  what  I  have 
to  say  about  what  Is  enough.  I  have  studied 
this  a  great  deal.  1  have  had  the  opportunity 
not  only  to  negotiate,  where  I  found  out  what 
the  other  side  had,  and  I  knew  what  we  had, 
but  I  also  have  had  an  opportunity,  as  we 
have  wound  down  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to 
do  something  that  we  all  want  to  do — to  cut 
on  defense  where  It  Is  not  needed. 

We  have  economized.  We  will  continue  to 
economize  on  military  spending  whenever  it 
Is  safe  to  do  so.  But  I  have  never  gambled, 
and  I  never  will  gamble,  with  the  safety  of 
the  American  people  under  the  false  ban- 
ner of  economy. 

Lasting  peace  is  buUt  on  strength.  Econ- 
omy always  but  weakness  never. 
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Now,  look  at  the  record.  Let's  see  what  w« 
have  done. 

We  have  been  able  to  reduce  defense 
spending  to  a  safe  minimum  without  be- 
traying our  security  or  dishonoring  our 
treaty  commitments. 

We  have  successfully  reduced  our  overall 
military  manpower  by  nearly  one-third.  Thi» 
is  all  over  the  past  S'/i  years. 

We  have  closed  overseas  bases  which  wert 
no  longer  needed  for  our  national  security, 
and  we  have  done  that  without  undermining 
the  confidence  of  our  allies. 

We  have  successfully  persuaded  our  allies 
to  take  up  a  greater  share  of  the  free  world 
defease  burden  than  they  have  in  the  past 
under  the  Nixon  Doctrine 

Separate  the  facts  from  the  campaign 
rhetoric  and  you  will  find  that  the  1973  de- 
fense budget,  which  has  been  subjected  to 
so  much  criticism,  accounts  for  only  64 
percent  of  our  GNP.  and  that  imposes  the 
smallest  economic  burden  on  our  country 
of  any  defense  budget  la  more  than  20  years. 
Now,  that  Is  real  progress. 

Now  we  come  to  the  key  point. 
We  have  cut  our  defense  budget  in  terms 
of  Its  burden  on  our  American  economy.  Cm 
we  go  further?  In  my  belief.  It  would  be  & 
nUstake  to  go  further,  and  I  am  supported 
in  that  belief  by  a  bipartisan  majority  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  And  to  their 
great  credit,  let  me  say,  speaking  as  one  who 
is  a  member  of  the  minority  party  as  re- 
flected in  those  two  bodies.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  who  put  their  country  above 
their  party  voted  down  big  defense  cuts  be- 
cause they  knew  It  would  cut  Into  the  muscle 
of  American  defense,  and  that  we  must  never 
do. 

Now  that,  of  course,  is  a  conclusion.  Let 
me  give  you  the  facts  to  back  it  up.  Let  me 
give  you  the  reasons  why  I  think  that  Demo- 
crats Join  with  Republicans  In  voting  over- 
whelmingly in  both  the  Hotise  and  the  Sen- 
ate against  these  big  cuts  In  defense  that 
were  supported  by  other  people  who  believed 
that  we  could  cut  and  still  be  strong  enough, 
still  be.  as  some  have  said,  the  strongest  na- 
tion or  at  least  with  a  defense  second  to 
none. 

When  we  talk  about  who  Is  going  to  be 
first,  who  Is  going  to  be  second,  let's  put  it 
m  terms  of  what  is  sufficient  for  both  coun- 
tries. In  that  connection,  what  we  find  as 
we  look  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  taking  the  two  strongest  powers  in 
the  world,  we  find  that  today  they  are  rela- 
tively equal  when  we  balance  It  all  out  In 
termJs  of  their  defenses.  We  are  ahead  in 
some  areas:  they  are  ahead  In  others.  We  are 
ahead  In  the  areas  we  believe  are  neceasarv 
for  our  defense:  they  are  ahead  In  the  areas 
that  they  believe  are  necessary  for  their  de- 
fense. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  a  much  greater  army  than 
we  have  because  they  are  a  land  power.  They 
need  more.  On  the  other  hand,  in  other 
areas  we  are  ahead.  But  now  let's  look  at 
these  various  cuts. 

IX  we  want  to  keep  the  United  States 
from  having  the  second  best  defense,  we 
must  recognize  that  if  we  should  take  the 
Mlnuteman  III  program,  the  Poseidon  mis- 
sile program,  and  If  we  should  halt  the  de- 
velopment of  those  programs.  It  would  mean 
that  the  UrUted  States  would  be  the  second 
strongest  country  In  the  world  in  miaslles. 
We  would  be  Number  2.  not  Number  1. 

So  now  we  start.  We  are  second  In  man- 
power already.  Now  we  are  second  in  mis- 
siles. If  we  were  to  cut  60  percent  of  ottf 
strategic  bomber  force,  which  Is  the  second 
recommendation  made  by  some  of  the  others 
and  If  we  cancel  development  of  the  B-1 
bomber.  It  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  become  the  second  strongest 
nation  In  the  world  In  air  power.  There  are 
no  other  conclusions  you  can  retkch. 

If  we  cut  back  on  our  naval  strength,  M 
some  have  recommended,  and  they  have  rec- 
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-■Mnded  that  we  can  cut  carrlM  forces 
onunendw  ^^  ^^^  ^t  a  time  when 

irs^vle^  union  Is  actively  engaged  in  the 
^^t  naval  buUd-up  In  hUtory,  the 
£!r^  States  would  become  the  second 
?^est    nation    in    the    world    In    naval 

•^Xt  this  adds  up  to,  my  friends,  very 
.imnlv  is  this:  We  would  be  second  on  the 
^.  we  would  be  second  In  air  power: 
Sf^d  be  second  In  terms  of  missiles,  and 
;;,'wSd  be  second  as  far  as  the  Navy  Is  con- 

"^t  means  that  we  would  be  hopelessly 
K-imd  We  cannot  let  that  happen  to  Amer- 
ce have  to  see  that  America  always  has 
^ugh.  so  the  issue  of  whether  we  .cut  or 
7!w7rut  la  very  simply  this:  The  cuts  that 
f'Se  menU^ed  Zle  the  United  States 
thTwcond  strongest  nation   In   the  world. 
SLtTwhy  I  have  had  to  oppose  them 
™^;  is  why  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
^House  and  Senate  oppose  them,  and  that 
u  whv  I  ask  the  American  Legion  to  oppose 
Uvem  in  the  interest  of  strong  national  de- 
fenie  for  this  countay. 
Let's  turn  to  a  couple  of  other  areas. 
Many  of  the  Legionnaires  here  have  serred 
in  Europe   either  In  World  War  11  or,  after 
iLifS^ur  peacetime  forces  In  NATO  If  we 
wOTUd  have  a  major,  unilateral  reduction  of 
om  forces  In  NATO,  what  It  would  do  would 
be  to  undercut  the  confidence  of  our  friends; 
but  more  so.  It  would  destroy  an  initiative 
that  we  are  now  undertaking  with  the  So- 
vtot  Union  and  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
mutuaUy  to  reduce  our  forces. 

Let's  look  at  another  point,  looking  to  tne 
future  If  we  were  to  cut  back  the  money 
(joing  into  research  and  development  for  a 
man  modem  national  defense,  we  risk  the 
safety  of  the  next  generation  of  Americans, 
because  this  I  know:  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
not  cutting  back  on  Its  research  and  devel- 
opment. .         _. 

Let  us  remember:  We  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  our  talks  with  the 
Soviets  but  It  was  hard-headed  bargaining. 
We  expected  them  to  bargain  hard.  We  bar- 
gained hard.  We  have  had  the  first  step  taken 
to  limit  nuclear  arms.  We  have  had  a  treaty 
to  limit,  of  cotirse.  nuclear  arms  as  far  as 
defensive  arms  are  concerned;  we  have  an 
affenslve  llmltaUon  as  an  understanding.  We 
an  going  to  go  on  with  further  negotiations, 
we  trust,  later  In  this  year. 

But,  my  friends,  the  only  way,  In  any  kind 
of  a  negotiation,  you  can  gert  something  to 
dealing  with  a  major  power  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  any  other  major  power — the  only 
way  you  can  get  something  Is  If  you  have 
something  to  give.  If  the  United  States  unl- 
lateraUy  cuts  back  on  what  we  have,  you 
have  destroyed  their  incentive  to  come  to 
the  conference  table,  because  they  vrtll  al- 
ready have  what  they  want. 

That  Is  another  reason  why  we  have  to 
keep  these  defenses  up.  That  Is  the  re^>onsl- 
ble  position.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  responsible.  If  we  do,  putting  It  on  the 
positive  side,  we  stand  today  on  the  brtok 
of  a  more  peaceful,  more  secure  era  for  all 
mankind,  because  from  a  positive  standpoint, 
we  can  negotiate  In  these  areas  negotlattag 
not  from  wesJtness. 

Now,  none  of  this  could  have  been  achieved 
without  the  strong  moral  support  of  groups 
like  the  American  Legion,  of  todlvidual 
Americans  of  both  pollUcal  parties,  as  I  have 
Indicated.  If  there  Is  one  thing  that  can  sus- 
tain a  President  In  trytog  times.  It  Is  the 
support  and  faith  of  the  people  themselves. 
More  than  any  other  American,  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  opportunity  to  witness  this 
faith  In  a  thousand  big  and  little  ways. 

People  write  letters.  They  say  they  are 
praying  for  you.  A  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  or  VFW  or  another  veterans'  or- 
ganization comes  to  or  he  calls  on  the  phone. 
These  things  mean  a  great  deal,  particularly 
when  we  have  difficult  times.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  support  that  you  have  given,  not  to 
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me  as  an  todlvidual,  not  to  my  party,  but  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
Commander-to-Chlef  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
You  have  stood  behind  your  Government 
dtirtog  the  difficult  but  successful  policy  of 
wtodtog  down  the  war  to  Vietnam  and  set- 
tltog  It  to  an  honorable  way. 

That  is  why  we  have  been  able  to  brtog 
home  half  a  mUUon  American  flghttog  men 
from  Vietnam.  But  what  is  more  important, 
we  have  done  It  without  seUtog  out  our  al- 
lies, without  surrendertog  to  our  enemies, 
and  without  abandoning  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  our  missing  in  action.  That  we  will 

never  do.  ,  .        .*  t 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  somethtog.  If  I 
could,  about  the  men  who  have  served  and 
are  servtog  our  country  in  Vietnam  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  know  that  it  has 
become  rather  fashionable  to  recent  times, 
perhaps  to  the  last  four  or  five  years  as  we 
have  gone  through  the  terribly  difficult  war 
in  Vietnam,  to  find  everything  that  is  WTong 
about  the  men  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces:  Thev  are  drug  addicts;  they  are  dan- 
gerous people:  they  are  savage:  they  are  peo- 
ple who  are  really  the  inferior  people,  the 
ones  who,  from  a  moral  standpotot,  agreed 
to  serve  rather  than  not  to  serve,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth. 

Let  me  tell  vou  that  I  have  been  to  Viet- 
nam a  number  of  times.  Since  our  involve- 
ment there  began,  I  have  been  there  to  '64 
'65 — six  times,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  I 
became  President,  and  once  stoce.  I  have 
gone  out  to  the  field.  I  have  been  to  Danang 
with  the  Marines.  I  have  been  up  to  the 
Highlands  with  the  Army.  I  have  been  down 
m  the  Delta,  also  with  Army  forces.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  Naval  forces,  too. 

Let  me  tell  vou,  yes,  there  are,  as  there  al- 
ways are  in  every  war,  as  there  always  are  to 
any  American  commvmlty  of  young  men. 
there  are  men  who  dont  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ards that  we  would  like.  But  I  can  tell  yo" 
that  as  I  have  seen  the  young  men  who  have 
served  to  Vietnam,  I  am  proud  of  them. 
They  are  fine,  young  men  and  we  should 
stand  up  for  them.  ^  .,     . 

I  am  very  proud,  for  example,  of  Marine 
and  Army  groups  who.  to  the  year  1967 — 
and  it  has  happened  every  year  stoce  then; 
that  was  the  last  time  I  was  there  and  had 
a  chance  to  look  at  It  to  this  particular  mat- 
ter  contributed  $1  mUllon  out  of  their  very 

small  pay  for  the  purpose  of  helptog  to  buUd 
schools  and  community  centers  and  roads  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  seen  Martoes.  I  have  seen  young 
men  enlisted  men.  not  officers  necessarily— 
oh  they  were  there,  too— but  I  have  seen 
them  out  there  teaching  language,  working, 
taktog  their  time,  helptog  these  people  In  a 
peaceful  way.  Let  me  say,  tostead  of  maktog 
moral  heroes  of  a  few  hundred  who  have  de- 
serted their  country,  let's  honor  the  real 
heroes  who  have  served  their  country  to 
Vietnam. 

They  are  galUuit  men.  They  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  country.  They  are  brave 
men  who  did  not  desert  their  naUon.  They 
are  heroes  who  wUl  stand  Jvist  as  tall  as  thoee 
who  fought  at  Normandy  and  Iwo  Jlma. 
America  is  not  gotog  to  turn  her  back  on 
them.  We  are  not  going  to  make  a  mockery 
of  their  sacrifice  and  devotion  by  talking 
of  amnesty  for  deserters  while  some  of  their 
comradee  are  held  captive  In  brutal  North 
Vletnameee  prisons. 

What  they  fought  for  and  what  we  seek 
today  is  a  true  generation  of  peace,  not  a 
short  humUlatlng  truce  that  vrtll  encourage 
aggression  and  have  the  effect  of  rewnrdtog 
the  foes  of  freedom.  I  know  that  many  say 
that  the  Journey  to  such  a  peace  Is  long,  and 
of  course  it  is.  But  it  Is  a  journey  that  we 
have  begun.  We  have  begun  It  to  opening  a 
new  relationship  with  the  world's  most  pop- 
ulous country,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  We  have  begun  It  in  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  gone  to  the 
four   comers  of   the  earth,   including  even 
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other  oountrlM  that  a  President  never  visited 
before. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  trips  alone  vrtll  do 
it,  but  I  do  mean  that  because  the  United 
States  Is  strong,  because  the  United  Statsa 
Is  respected,  the  United  States  can  be  and 
should  be  the  leader  to  the  world  for  peace. 
That  Is  why  we  mtist  keep  our  strength, 
because  if  we  were  not  strong  we  would  not 
be  respected.  Let's  never  have  a  President  to 
that  position  as  be  goes  abroad.  I  found  a 
desire  for  peace  to  Pektog  and  Moscow.  Many 
of  you  wiU  find  that  hard  to  believe,  but 
It  is  not  desired  for  the  same  reason  or  the 
same  terms  to  eaoh  of  these  world  centers. 
But  it  Is  desired  so  that  if  America  doee  not 
falter  or  weaken  we  have  a  basis  to  build 
on. 

We  can  have  a  hope  that  the  next  gener- 
ation of  Americans  will  not  have  to  face  the 
same  specter  of  war  In  their  time  that  we 
have  had  in  ours.  This  is  a  noble  hope,  a  hope 
we  all  should  work  to  build  Into  reality. 
It  will  not  become  a  reality  if  we  heed  the 
honest  but  misguided  voices  of  those  who  say 
we  should  weaken  America  today  and  naively 
hope  for  jjeace  tomorrow. 

But  it  can  become  a  reality  if  u-e  continue 
to  follow  a  responsible,  rational  foreign  pol- 
icy, if  we  keep  America  strong  enough  to 
make  that  policy  credible. 

Therefore,  I  say,  let  us  Joto  together  to 
keep  America  strong.  If  we  do  this,  a  strong 
America  can  conttoue  to  lead  the  world  to- 
ward a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks.  If  I 
could.  Commander  Gelger,  and  my  comrades 
to  the  American  Legion,  with  these  rather 
personal  notes :  Having  been  a  member  of  tha 
Legion  since  1947,  spoken  to  local  posts,  then 
State  group>s,  and  then  national  conventions. 
I  thtok  I  know  my  comrades  and  I  know 
what  you  want  for  your  country. 

These  parttog  wonis  are  what  I  think  the 
role  of  the  Legion  can  be  in  these  years  aa 
we  move  from  war  to  peace. 

First,  It  Is  vitally  Important  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong.  I  know  you  wUl  support  that  prop- 
osition. Secondly,  it  is  vitally  Important  to 
honor  the  men  who  have  served  because  re- 
member, we  are  now  moving  to  a  volunteer 
armed  force.  In  order  for  that  volunteer 
armed  force  to  be  adequate  to  serve  It  la 
going  to  have  to  be  something  more  than 
money.  We  are  going  to  have  to  give  respect 
to  those  who  guard  the  United  States  to 
times  of  peace. 

Finally,  my  third  request  to  my  comrades 
In  the  American  Legion  is  this:  In  addition 
to  keeping  our  country  strong  and  honoring 
thoee  who  serve,  conttoue  the  wonderful  work 
you  are  doing  with  young  American*.  I  was 
tremendously  excited  to  see  the  young  voters 
that  I  saw  in  Miami  over  this  last  week.  The 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  the  18  to  21-year 
olds  are  voting  means  that  we  have  a  new  ele- 
ment to  American  politics.  It  will  be  good  for 
the  country  and  good  for  both  parties  becatise 
they  brtog  Idealism  and  enthusiasm  that  we 
need. 

But  let  me  say  I  have  also  been  tremen- 
dously moved  when  I  have  seen  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Boys  Nations  and  Girls  Nations. 
Mrs.  Nixon  has  met  them,  too,  when  they 
have  come  to  Washington.  Tou  may  wonder 
whether  that  ktod  of  wotk  Is  worthwhile.  I 
wUl  teU  you.  It  certainly  Is.  because  the  Im- 
portant thtog  for  our  young  Americana  to 
realize  and  a  great  majority  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, do  realize  that.  Is  that  they  should  not 
give  up  on  the  system,  which  was  the  fash- 
ionable thing  three  or  four  or  five  years  ago. 
It  is  that  they  shotUd  remember  that  tlila 
American  system  is  one  that  you  can  diaoa* 
peacefully  by  working  wlthto  the  system. 
Here  is  the  message  to  give  them:  TeU  thMn 
that  the  answer  to  throwing  a  rock  is  to  cast 
a  vote.  That  is  the  answer. 

Finally,  let  us  also  teU  them  and  teU  aU  of 
our  feUow  Americans  that  we  have  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  to  terms  of  what  we  seek  In 
the  world.  Oh.  we  have  made  our  mtsta^ee 
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In  foreign  poUoy.  I  know  that  w«  look  b«ck 
lo  World  War  I — and  there  are  not  so  many 
of  those  veterans  stUl  here,  but  some  fortu- 
nately are  stUl  with  u« — World  War  11.  Korea, 
Vietnam.  Do  you  realise  we  hare  sent  mil- 
lions of  Americans  abroad  In  four  wars  In  this 
century;  but  never  for  the  purpoee  of  des- 
troying freedom,  only  to  defend  it;  never 
for  the  purpoee  of  breaking  the  peace,  only 
to  keep  It. 

The  United  States  has  had.  In  terms  of  its 
foreign  policy,  an  Idealistic  thrust  which  has 
been  very  unusual  in  the  history  of  great  na- 
tions. That  Is  why  strength  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  means  safety  for  the  world. 
Keep  America  strong.  Be  proud  of  what 
America  has  done  in  fighting  Its  wars  and 
how  it  la  now  fighting  to  bring  about  genera- 
tions of  p>eace  for  the  years  ahead. 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  my  August  1972  report  from 
Washington  to  the  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia's 30th  District.  The  report  high- 
lights some  of  the  major  legislative  and 
national  Issues  being  considered  by  the 
92d  Congress. 

The  report  follows : 

Report  P«om  Washington 

PrSH    fOtt    SOCIAL    SICTTRITT    RIFORM 

Congress  has  recently  acted  to  offset  Infla- 
tion and  rising  costs  for  millions  of  older, 
blind  and  disabled  persons  who  continue  to 
lU-e  on  totally  inadequate  Incomes.  The  im- 
portant event  came  with  the  enactment  of 
a  20%  boost  In  social  security  benefits.  This 
increase  would  be  financed  without  lmp>oslng 
any  additional  taxes  on  the  average  wage 
earner. 

With  the  welfare-social  security  bill  tied 
up  In  the  Senate,  and  final  action  \lXe\y  to 
be  delayed.  I  Joined  with  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  force  a 
separate  vote  on  the  social  security  boost. 
We  won  the  20%  Increase  when  the  House 
accepted  our  proposal  by  a  near  unanimous 
vote. 

The  new  social  seciirlty  law  provides  a 
20%  Increase  effective  Sept.  1,  1972.  with 
provision  for  an  automatic  coet-of-Uvlng 
adjustment  beginning  In  1975. 

Older  Arriericans  Act 
Spxured  on  by  this  success,  the  House  went 
on  to  update  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
196S.  The  catalyst  for  this  change  came  from 
several  Icey  proposals  which  Rep.  John 
Brademas  and  I  offered  earlier  this  year. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  15657  approves 
a  g-r>olnt  proi;ram  that  extends  and 
strengthens  the  1966  Act  for  the  next  3 
years.  The  program  calls  for: 

Greater  authority  to  the  Administration 
on  Aging  as  a  focal  point  for  federal  aid  to 
older  citizens. 

Expansion    of    the    state    grant    programs 

to  develop  better  community  based  servtcee. 

Special  progrsuns  In  housing,  emplo3rment. 

;ow-cost   transportation   and   pre-retirement 

guidance. 

New  authority  to  lease  or  construct  multl- 
p\irpo6e6  senior  citizen  centers. 

Bxpanslon  of  the  National  Older  Americans 
Volunteer  effort,  with  new  work  opportuni- 
ties for  low-Income  older  cltzens. 

Creation  of  a  National  Advisory  Council  to 
advise  and  assist  the  President  on  the  needs 
of  older  persons. 
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Requirement  that  the  newly  enacted  nutri- 
tion program  is  closely  linked  to  each  state's 
overall  strategy  for  serving  older  citizens. 

Increased  support  for  research .  demonstra- 
tion and  training  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Establishment  of  a  National  Information 
and  Resource  Center  for  the  Aging  in  states 
and  communities. 

OPPORTTJNrTIES    FOB    THX    UNKMPLOYID 

Recently  I  joined  with  another  California 
Congressman,  John  McFall.  in  leading  a  bi- 
partisan attack  on  unemployment  through 
an  expanded  Accelerated  Public  Works  Pro- 
gram. Since  then  100  other  House  members 
have  pledged  their  support  for  this  Job- 
creating  legislation. 

Through  sustained  pressure  we  won  the 
solid  endorsement  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  who  held  public  hearings  and 
cleared  the  measure  for  House  action  later 
this  month. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee,  the  bill 
(H.R.  16071)  extends  funding  for  Title  I 
programs  under  the  1965  Public  Works  Act 
for  another  year,  and  approves  a  ceiling  of 
$1  billion  for  local  public  projects.  Title  I 
provides  for  federal  construction  grants  of 
80%  to  local  governments  In  very  high  un- 
employment areas,  which  include  several 
parts  of  my  own  District. 

If  enacted  into  law,  this  program  would 
help  on  two  critical  fronts.  First,  it  would 
assist  local  governments  in  building  needed 
facilities,  such  as  sewage  treatment  plants, 
hospitals,  street  improvement,  and  public 
structures,  which  drain  the  taxpayer's  pock- 
etbook.  Second,  it  would  create  Immediate 
employment  in  the  building  trades,  which 
are  the  hardest  hit  unemployed  groups  in  the 
country. 

AIR    HUACKINCS 

In  May  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee decided  to  put  aside  congressional  tradi- 
tion and  approve  new  funds  for  an  urgently 
needed  program  to  prevent  hijackings.  The 
new  fund  approval,  which  normally  requires 
initial  action  by  an  authorizing  committee, 
became  necessary  after  a  marked  increase  In 
hijackings. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  supported  this  move  which  provides 
for  the  purchase  of  over  800  metal  detection 
devices.  We  were  successful  in  gaining  House 
approval  for  this  program  as  part  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  budget.  The 
entire  package  now  goee  to  the  Senate  for 
further  action. 

These  devices  act  as  a  first-line  deterrent 
to  stop  hijackers  on  the  ground  by  detecting 
the  metal  in  guns  and  bombs.  It  is  estimated 
that  we  will  need  at  least  800  of  these  devices 
to  meet  federal  safety  regulations  and  estab- 
lish a  realistic  preventive  program.  Since 
1970,  over  70  acts  of  air  piracy  have  occurred 
with  about  half  of  the  attempts  successful. 

If  the  anti-hljacktng  funds  become  law,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  would  pur- 
chase the  devices  and  turn  them  over  to 
commercial  airlines  to  screen  all  boarding 
passengers. 

TT.S.    BORDER  HEARINGS 

Several  Incidents  have  highlighted  the 
serious  lack  of  personal  safeguards  for  those 
entering  the  United  States  at  various  border 
stations.  Charges  were  brought  against  U.S. 
Customs  officers  for  beatings,  abusive 
searches  and  invasion  of  privacy. 

I  confronted  top  officials  from  U.S.  Cus- 
toms with  these  complaints  and  called  for  a 
congressional  inquiry  throughout  the  United 
States,  beginning  first  at  the  Mexican  border. 
On  April  29  hearings  were  held  In  San  Diego 
with  testimony  collected  from  more  than  20 
witnesses  from  both  sides  of  the  border.  Sev- 
eral women  testified  that  they  had  under- 
gone humiliating  body  searches  conducted 
by  nonmedical  personnel  under  the  most 
unsanitary  conditions. 

A  top  Customs'  ofBctal  admitted  that  of  the 
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1,800  women  stripped  and  searched  last  year 
only  286  were  found  carrying  contraband.  It 
became  evident  from  the  testimony  prewnt. 
ed  by  both  the  accusers  and  Customs'  of! 
flclals  that  border  procedures  had  failed  to 
protect  a  person's  right  to  privacy. 

This  failure  steins  from  the  erroneous 
premise  apparently  accepted  by  some  Ctjs. 
toms'  Inspectors  that  border  crossers  can  be 
stripped  and  body  searched  at  will,  qm 
woman  quoted  a  Customs'  officer  as  saying 
"When  you  go  sicross  the  border  you  auto^ 
matlcally  relinquish  your  citizenship." 

Recom  mendations 

Based  on  the  San  Diego  hearings,  I  rec- 
ommended that  U.S.  Customs  adopt  the  foi. 
lowing  procedures  for  strip  and  body 
searches. 

That  all  strip  and  Intrusive  body  searches, 
including  body  cavity  probes,  stomach  pump^ 
Ing  and  other  Internal  methods,  be  con- 
ducted  only  after  the  officer  carefully  deter- 
mines that  substantive  evidence  supports 
the  search. 

That  the  officer  detaining  a  person  for  a 
strip  or  body  search  file  and  sign,  before 
proceeding  with  the  search,  a  report  show- 
ing the  substantive  evidence  on  which  he 
based  his  decision. 

That  a  qualified  medical  doctor  conduct 
the  search  under  sanitary  and  medically  ap- 
proved conditions. 

That  the  person  to  be  detained,  stripped  or 
body  searched,  be  informed  of  his  rights,  as 
well  as  procedures  in  English  or  Spanish 
whichever  is  appropriate. 

That  uniform  procedures  for  Inquiries  and 
searches  be  set  and  enforced,  with  a  man- 
date that  they  be  conducted  In  a  courteous 
and  expeditious  manner,  protecting  the  per- 
son and  his  property  from  Injury  or  dam- 
age. 

That  all  federal  officers  working  at  the  bor- 
der wear  nameplates,  visibly  shown  at  all 
times   and   printed   In  bold   letters. 

I  believe  that  these  reforms,  and  others 
that  I  have  recommended,  not  only  protect 
the  person's  right  to  privacy  but  also  per- 
mits the  government  to  continue  Its  efforts 
to  stop   contraband. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

After  2  years  of  effort  and  debate  Congress 
has  approved  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1972.  Its  enactment  signaled  a  true  break- 
through for  higher  education.  Not  only  did  it 
take  a  significant  step  forward  In  providing 
equal  opportunity  to  aU  young  people  re- 
gardless of  economic  background,  but  also  in 
relieving  the  fiscal  crisis  facing  many  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  most  Important  feature  of  the  Act  is 
the  establishment  of  a  new  program  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  needy  students  called  the  basic 
education  opportunity  grant.  Under  this  pro- 
gram any  student  enrolled  at  an  accredited 
institution  is  entitled  to  a  basic  grant  of 
$1,400,  minus  what  his  family  could  reason- 
ably be  expected   to  pay  for  his  education. 

In  the  past,  student  aid  programs  have 
been  administered  In  an  erratic  fashion, 
often  leaving  the  financially  needy  student 
without  funds  or  a  basis  of  appeal.  The  basic 
grant  program  eliminates  this  uncertainty 
and  guarantees  a  basic  level  of  support.  The 
Act  does  preserve  some  of  the  older  student 
aid  programs  but  only  to  provide  additional 
help  beyond  the  basic  grant. 

Another  landmark  provision  Is  the  general 
support  program  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  a  continuing  basis.  Reliance 
on  past  programs  (which  carried  specific 
purposes  for  scientific  research  or  construc- 
tion) resulted  In  a  form  of  cutthroat  com- 
jjetltlon  among  colleges  and  universities  that 
often  left  smaller  institutions  without  ade- 
quate support.  Under  this  program  each  in- 
stitution would  be  assured  of  federal  aid 
baaed  on  the  number  of  students  receiving 
ba£lc    grants    and    other   forms    of    student 
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-Id    with   a   special    provision   for   relief   to 
anioier  institutions. 

TAX    DISCRIMINATION     IN     PHn.IPPINBS 

congressman    Roybal    confers    with    Mrs. 


Veteran  Benefits. — Voted  to  increase  non- 
service  connected  pension  payments  for  vet- 
erans and  their  widows.  Introduced  a  bill 
to  give  added  protection  to  veteran*  who 
suffer  an  Injury  as  a  result  of  a  natural  dls- 


verslty  to  be  created  and  controlled  by  both 
Indians  and  Chicanos.  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  idea  of  fostering  cultural  and  racial  uu- 
derstandlng. 


Dulaura  Vlllaflor,  President  of  the  FUlplno      ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  facility 

Oonununlty   of   Loa    Angelee.    and   Ruperto 

Baliao.  Consul  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phlllp- 

nines  on  legislation  that  would  end  tax  dls- 

^minatlon  against  U5.  cltlzena  with  FUi- 

nino  dependents. 

Boybal's  bill  iH.R.  15779)  would  cover  cases 
where  Filipino  Americans  support  relatives 
who  are  residents  of  the  Philippines.  ThU 
tax  deduction  is  identical  to  the  one  per- 
mitted for  dependents  who  are  residents  of 
Canada,  Mexico  and  such  former  U.S.  poa- 
seaslons  as  Panama. 

LEGISLATIVI  NEW8 


Space  Shuttle. — Roybal  voted  to  fund  the 
space  shuttle  system  for  future  manned 
lights.  The  contract  for  this  space  system 
vas  awarded  to  North  American  Rockwell  In 
Los  Angeles.  Estimates  Inilcate  that  the 
space  shuttle  will  add  more  than  60,000  new 
jobs  to  aerospace  and  related  industriee. 


Drug  Abuse. — Voted  for  a  coordinated  fed- 
eral attack  on  the  problem  of  drug  abuse. 
and  for  the  establishment  of  drug  treatment 
programs  for  veterans  and  Armed  Forces 
personnel. 

School  Bus  Safety. — Sponsored  a  bill  to 
require  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  set  new  safety  standards  for  school  buses, 
build  a  prototype  bus,  and  investigate  all 
school  bus  accidents  resulting  in  a  death 
The  bill  also  mandates  that  school  bus  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  test  drive  all  buses 
before  selling  them. 

Juvenile  Delinquency — Supported  a  bill  to 
fund  preventive  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams in  schools  and  communities. 

D-Q  University — Authored  a  bill  to  sup- 
port E>-Q  University  as  a  national  learning 
and  cultural  center  for  Americans  of  Indian 
and  Mexican  descent    D-Q  is  the  first  \;ni- 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks; 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.757  American  pns- 
oners  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD..  oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

My  flesh  and  my  heart  may  fail:  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my 
portion  forever. — Psalms  73:  26. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  by  Thy 
mercy  and  with  Thy  spirit  we  join  our 
Hebrew  brethren  in  entering  the  gate- 
way of  another  year.  Grant  that  we  may 
enter  it  together  humbly  and  gratefully 
»1th  a  firm  resolution  to  walk  more 
closely  with  Thee  in  Thy  way  and  to  la- 
bor more  faithfully  in  the  service  of  our 
country  for  the  good  of  our  fellow  men. 

Let  not  the  mistakes  of  the  past  add 
to  the  miseries  of  the  present  but  for- 
give us  and  set  us  free  that  under  the 
guidance  of  Thy  spirit  we  may  walk  along 
the  roads  to  peace  and  justice  and  lib- 
erty In  our  day. 

Whatever  happens,  good  or  bad,  keep 
us  in  the  fellowship  of  those  who  trtist 
and  obey  Thee  and  who  love  and  serve 
our  fellow  men. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

njR.  9265.  An  act  to  amend  title  88,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  authorize  a  treatment  and 
fehtbllltatlon  program  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  servicemen,  veterans,  and 
ex-«ervicemen  suffering  from  drug  abuse  or 
"JiTig  dependency;  and 

HJl.  10670.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73  of 


title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
survivor  benefit  plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title  in  which  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  compilation 
entitled  "Federal  and  State  Student  Aid 
Programs,  1971"  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12202)  entitled  "An  act  to 
incresise  the  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  costs  of  health  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  FoNG,  and  Mr.  Bellmon 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  3337)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  a  village 
site  for  the  Payson  Band  of  Yavapai- 
Apache  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Fannin,  and 
Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  6797)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of 
the  Kickapoo  Indians  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  Nos.  316.  316-A.  317.  145.  193.  and 
318";  disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  .o 
the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Fannin,  and 


Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  7742)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  332-A.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses';  disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Burdick.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Fannin,  and 
Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  tH.R.  8694)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  22-E 
and  22-F.  and  for  other  purposes":  dis- 
agreed to  by  .he  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  sisked  by  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  Bell- 
mon to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  10858)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  266,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoint*  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Mitcalf,  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKI31  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  cc«nmunlcation  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
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Washinotok,  D.C. 

September  8, 1972. 
Hon.  Cabl  At3ZBT. 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representativet. 

Deak  Mr.  Spkakd:  I  have  th*  honor  to 
tr»n«mlt  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  Hoiiae,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  12:50  P.M.  on  Friday,  September  8,  1973. 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  the  a6th  Annual  Report 
on  United  States  participation  In  the  work 
of  the  Unlt«d  Nations. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Repre3entatives. 
By  W    Raymond  Coixey. 


THE  26TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
US  PARTICIPATION  IN  WORK 
OP  UNITED  NATIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-297) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  26th  annual  report  on  United 
States  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  report  covers  the 
calendar  year  1971. 

During  the  period  under  review  there 
were  many  developments  within  the  UN 
framework  of  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  member  states.  Some 
ol  these  events  were  favorable;  others 
were  not.  Among  the  former: 
—The  General  Assembly  decided  to 
seat  the  representatives  of  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  and  this  was 
followed  by  corresponding  action  in 
the  Security  Coimcil. 

The  United  Nations  established  a 

Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  that 
will  finance  a  concerted  worldwide 
action   program   to   assist   member 
states  in  reducing  both  the  demand 
for   and    the   supply    of    dangerous 
drugs. 
— At  a  plenipotentiary  conference  in 
Vienna  sponsored  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  was  adopted,  designed  to 
curb  the  misuse  of  such  substances 
as  the  hallucinogens,  amphetamines, 
barbiturates,  and  tranquilizers. 
—The    26th    General    Assembly    en- 
dorsed two  treaties,  both  sponsored 
by  the  United  States,  and  expressed 
its  hope  for  the  widest  possible  ad- 
herence to  them.  The  first  was  the 
Convention    on    International    Lia- 
bility for  Damage  Caused  by  Space 
Objects;  the  second  was  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prohibition  of  De- 
velopment. Production  and  Stock- 
piling of  Bacteriological  (Biological) 
and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their 
Destruction. 

In    December    the   United    Nations 

elected    a   new   Secretary   General, 
Ambassador  Kurt  Waldheim  of  Aus- 
tria. 
—At  an  international  conference  In 


Montreal   sponsored   by   the  Inter- 
national  Civil    Aviation   Organiza- 
tion, a  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sions of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  was  adopted. 
—The  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council 
was  strengthened  by  the  Assembly's 
decision   to    adopt    and   submit   to 
member   sUtes   for   ratification  an 
amendment  to  the  Charter  that  will 
double  the  Coimcil's  membership  to 
54,  thereby  making  it  a  more  rep- 
resentative   body.   In    addition   the 
Coimcil   created   two  new   standing 
committees,  one  concerned  with  re- 
view and  appraisal  of  the  progress 
toward  the  goals  of  the  Second  UN 
Development  Decade,  and  the  other 
concerned  with  problems  of  science 
and  technology. 
—The    United    Nations    created    the 
position  of  Disaster  Relief  Coordi- 
nator within  the  UN  Secretariat  to 
assist  coxmtries  stricken  by  disasters. 
In  addition  to  these  favorable  devel- 
opments there  were  others  that  were  dis- 
appointing. 
— The  Republic  of  China,  a  member 
in  good  standing  for  many  years, 
was  deprived  of  representation  by 
the  same  resolution  that  gave  rep- 
resentation to  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China.  This  action  was  extremely 
regrettable  and  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  United  States. 
— Despite   determined   efforts  by   the 
United  Stales  and  others,  the  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan  demon- 
strated again  the  severe  limitations 
on  the  organization's  ability  to  carry 
out  its  primarj'  function,  the  mainte- 
nance of   international  peace   and 
security. 
No  progress  was  made  toward  re- 
solving the  differences  among  UN 
members  on  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  peace-keeping  missions. 
— The  General  Assembly's  effort  to  ra- 
tionalize its  organization  and  proce- 
dures fell  far  short  of  our  hopes. 
— The  United  Nations  made  no  great 
progress  toward  resolving  its  difficult 
financial  problems. 
During  1971  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment announced  its  intention  to  ne- 
gotiate a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  its  UN 
assessment  to  a  level  no  higher  than  25 
percent.  This  decision  is  in  line  with  a 
recommendation  by  the  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  the  25th  Armiversary 
of  the  United  Nations,  chaired  by  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  is  con- 
sonant with  our  belief  that  an  organi- 
zation of  almost  universal  membership 
should  not  be  overly  dependent  upon  a 
single  member  for  its  financial  support. 
This  proposed  reduction  in  our  rate  of 
assessment  does  not  affect  our  voluntary 
contributions  to  various  UN  programs. 
Indeed,  the  Lodge  Commission  recom- 
mended increases  of  at  least  correspond- 
ing size  in  voluntary  contributions  whose 
size  depends  on  each  nation's  judgment 
of  its  own  interests  and  capabilities. 

These  and  many  other  topics  are  cov- 
ered in  the  report.  I  commend  to  the 
Congress  this  record  of  our  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  during  1971. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  'White  House,  September  8.  1972. 


NEED  FOR  CREDIT  UNION  BANK 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  for  myself,  at 
well  as  other  Members  of  the  Congrese 
who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  that  would 
create  a  National  Credit  Union  Bank  to 
provide  a  central  liquidity  faculty  for  the 
more  than  23,000  credit  unions  in  our 
country. 

This  legislation,  which  is  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  a  bill  I  introduced  in  March  of 
last  year  will  give  credit  unions  the  same 
tjTDe  of  discount  facility  that  is  available 
to  banks  and  savings  and  loans. 

The  bank  will  insure  that  credit  unions 
will  have  a  continuing  source  of  liquidity 
and  will  not  be  forced  to  curtail  their 
lending  during  periods  of  tight  money, 
nor  will  they  be  forced  to  borrow  from 
other  financial  institutions  at  high  rates 
of  interest. 

Credit  unions  are  the  only  financial  in- 
stitutions that  I  kn  ^w  of  that  have  not 
raised  the  rates  that  they  charge  to  their 
members.  In  light  of  this  tremendous 
record,  it  is  time  that  we  reward  the 
credit  unions  for  holding  the  line  on  in- 
terest rates.  The  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  one  such  reward. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GEORQE 
ALEXANDER  CARLETON,  SR. 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
a  well  respected  and  distinguished  news- 
paper editor  of  my  district  who  passed 
away  in  recent  days. 

He  was  Mr.  George  Alexander  Carle- 
ton,  Sr.,  83-year-old  editor  and  publldier 
of  the  Clarke  County  Democrat  in  Grove 
Hill,  Ala.  ^  ^     ,„. 

The  newspaper  wEis  foimded  in  looo 
by  Carleton's  maternal  grandfather, 
Issac  Grant.  There  have  been  only  two 
editors  of  the  paper,  Grant  and  Carleton. 
Grant  died  in  1907  and  the  newspaper 
went  to  Carleton.  He  literally  had  » 
thrust  upon  him.  He  had  never  thoi«^t 
about  entering  Journalism  but  Md 
helped  out  by  doing  various  odd  JOM 
around  the  newspaper  office  and  geni- 
ally helping  his  grandfather. 

Following  Grant's  death.  Carletwi 
took  over  as  editor  and  publisher  at  the 
age  of  19.  He  knew  little  about  his  joD 
at  that  time  but  had  help  from  neighbor- 
ing printers.  With  time,  experience,  ano 
talent,  he  gained  the  respect  of  many 

Alabamians.  ,     .. 

"Mr.  George,"  as  he  was  known  w 
those  who  knew  him.  was  a  championw 
conservation  and  outdoor  sports.  He  was 
active  in  local  politics  and  civic  affairSj 
He  also  had  a  great  editorial  pen  ana 
took  pride  in  leading,  informing,  aM 
amusing  his  readers.  He  was  my  gooa 
friend  and  a  man  whom  I  greaUy  ao- 
mired.  I  shall  certainly  miss  him. 


ll»ugh  George  Carleton  has  passed 
Jimm  his  memory  wiU  surely  last 
[SSigh'a  fine  and  outstanding  weeK^y 
Saper  which  is  now  edited  by  Ws 
son,  George  Carleton,  Jr. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
oermlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
Snute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  18.  1972. 1  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  House  floor  during  considera- 
tton  of  the  f  oUowing  proposals. 

For  the  record,  had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  enthusiastically  voted  in  the 
following  manner :  .   ,  „ 

RoUcall  No.  346  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1227.  SALT  Interim  agreement,  final 
passage  of  the  House  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving the  acceptance  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  the  Interim 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  on  certain  measures  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic  of- 
fensive arms.  I  would  have  voted  "yea" ; 

RoUcall  No.  347,  S.  3726.  International 
Economic  Policy  CouncU,  the  rule  under 
which  the  conference  report  was  con- 
sidered, record  teller  vote.  I  would  have 
voted  "no":  and 

RoUcall  No.  349,  H.R.  14847.  air  pas- 
senger fees,  the  rule  under  which  the  bill 
was  considered.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14896, 
CHILD  NUTRITION 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  14896)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended, 
to  assure  that  adequate  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  conduct  of  summer  food 
service  programs  for  children  from  areas 
in  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist 
and  from  areas  In  which  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  working  mothers,  and 
for  other  purposes  related  to  expanding 
and  strengthening  the  child  nutrition 
programs; 

CO.VTERENCE  Repobt    (H.   Rtft.  No.   92-1387) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
14896)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  amended,  to  assure  that  adequate 
funds  are  available  for  the  conduct  of  sum- 
mer food  service  programs  for  children  from 
areas  In  which  poor  economic  conditions 
exist  and  from  areas  in  which  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  working  mothers, 
and  for  other  purposes  related  to  expanding 
and  strengthening  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, having  met  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  5. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  2.  3.  4.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10,  U.  12,  13, 
1*.  15.  16,  17,  18.  19,  20,  21.  22,  23,  25.  27.  and 
agree  to  the  ssone. 

Amendment  numbered  24 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with   an  amendment,   as  fol- 


lows:    In  lieu  of   the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert: 

"Ssc.  7.  Alter  the  first  sentence  of  section 
10  of  the  cailld  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.8.O.  1779)  add  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  regulaUons  shall  not  prohibit 
the  sale  of  competitive  foods  In  food  serv- 
ice faculties  or  areas  during  the  time  of 
service  of  food  under  this  Act  or  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  If  the  proceeds  from 
the  sales  of  such  foods  will  Intire  to  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  or  of  organizations  of 
students  approved  by  the  schools.'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  Committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement   amendment   numbered   26. 

Carl  D.  Pkrkxnb. 

Roman  C.  Ptjcinski, 

AuousTtrs  F.  Hawkins, 

Llotd  Meeds, 

AifEST  H.  Qun, 

John  M.  Ashbbook. 

Eabl  B.  Rutb. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

HXUCAM      E.      TAI.MAOOS, 
JAMXS  B.  AlXEM, 

hubb31t  h.  humpkmt, 
Jack  Muxes, 
Gkoroe  D.  Aiken, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
14896)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  amended,  to  assure  that  adequate 
funds  are  available  for  the  conduct  of  sum- 
mer food  service  programs  for  children  from 
areas  In  which  poor  economic  conditions  ex- 
ist and  from  areas  In  which  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  working  mothers,  and  for 
other  purposes  related  to  expanding  and 
strengthening  the  chUd  nutrition  programs, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clarifying  or  conforming  changes: 
6,  and  18.  The  House  recedes  to  these  amend- 
ments. ^  .  ,„ 
Amendment  No.  1:  Both  the  House  wu 
and  the  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  during  the 
period  May  15  to  September  15,  1972.  up  to 
$25,000,000  In  funds  from  Section  32  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935  for  the 
Special  Pood  Service  Program  for  Children. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  Sec- 
tion 32  funds  shaU  be  reimbursed  out  of 
subsequent  supplemental  appropriations  lor 
Section  13  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  The  House  amendment  provided  for  re- 
imbursement out  of  subsequent  supplemen- 
tal or  regular  appropriations  for  Section  13. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendents  No.  2,  3,  and  4:  The  House  bUI 
extended  the  Special  Food  Service  Program 
through  fiscal  year  1974.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment extended  the  program  through  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  Houae  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  5:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment made  "licensed  nonprofit  family  day 
care  sites"  eUglble  paftlclpants  In  the  Special 
Pood  Service  Program  for  ChUdren  (Section 
13  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act).  The 
House  blU  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  No.  7,  8.  9,  and  10:  The  House 
bUl  extended  the  School  Breaklast  Program 
through  fiscal  year  1974.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment extended  the  program  through  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  Hoxise  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  11:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  funding  of  the  School 
Breakfast  Program  on  a  performance  basis 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1974.  Under  per- 


formance funding,  each  State  agency  will 
receive  a  uniform  payment  for  each  break- 
fast served  In  a  fiscal  year,  with  an  addi- 
tional payment  for  each  free  or  each  reduced 
price  breakfast  served  to  chUdren  eligible  for 
such  meals.  The  Secretary  wlU  establish  a 
rnftTimiim  per-meal  payment  for  each  break- 
fast served,  with  States  having  the  authority 
to  vary  this  rate  of  assistance  among  schools. 
The  Secretary  also  will  establish  a  maylmTim 
p>avment  for  a  free  breakfast — designed  to 
meet  up  to  100%  of  the  cost  of  providing  a 
free  breakfast  in  a  school — and  a  mailmum 
rate  for  a  reduced  price  breakfast.  A  provision 
Is  Included  to  Insure  that  no  State  shall 
receive  less  In  any  fiscal  year  under  the  new 
funding  system  than  it  received  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable  provisions.   The   House   recedes. 

Amendment  No.  12:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment clarified  the  authcMlty  for  states  to 
make  breakfast  payments  to  schools  on  an 
advanced  reimbursement  basis  In  the  School 
Breakfast  Program.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  13:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  schools  participating  In 
the  breakfast  program — or  In  both  the  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs — shall  determine 
eliglbUlty  for  free  and  reduced  price  break- 
fasts under  the  same  eligibility  standards 
used  in  the  Scho<ri  Lunch  Program.  It  also 
provided  that  all  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  service  of  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches — the  declaration-type  application, 
fair  hearings.  proMbltlons  against  overt  dis- 
crimination, etc. — wUl  apply  to  the  breakfast 
program.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such 
provisions.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  14:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment applied  the  new  Federal  performanoe 
ftmdlng  structure  to  the  nonprofit  private 
school  breakfast  program  directly  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974.  There  was  no 
comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  15:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  Federal  performance  fund- 
ing of  the  Section  4  (food  assistance)  phase 
of  the  lunch  program  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1974.  Under  the  amendment,  each  State 
would  receive  a  uniform  payment  of  not  lees 
than  3  cents  for  each  Type  A  lunch  served 
each  fiscal  year.  Within  the  statewide  aver- 
age payment,  States  could  vary  the  per  lunch 
rate  of  Section  4  assistance  to  individual 
schools.  The  House  bUl  contamed  no  com- 
parable  provisions.   The   House   recedes. 

Amendment  No.  16:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment revised  funding  for  nonprofit  private 
schcxH  lunch  programs  to  conform  with  the 
new  performance  funding  provided  for  In  the 
schoc^  lunch  program  for  public  schools.  The 
House  bUl  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Both  the  House  blU 
and  the  Senate  amendment  authorized  new 
provisions  dealing  with  the  eliglbUlty  of 
ChUdren  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
The  Senate  amendment  but  not  the  House 
bill  provided  that  any  school  having  Income 
guidelines  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
which  exceed  the  new  guidelines  established 
by  the  bill  may  continue  to  use  these  guide- 
lines until  July  1.  1973,  If  such  guidelines 
were  established  prior  to  July  1,  1972.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendments  No.  19  and  23:  Both  the 
House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired a  sun-ey  and  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  unmet  needs  for  food  serv- 
ice equipment  in  schools  eligible  for  equip- 
ment assistance.  The  House  bill  required  a 
report  to  the  Congress  by  December  31.  1972, 
whereas  the  Senate  amendment  required 
the    report    by    June    30.    1973.    The    House 

Amendments  No.  20  and  22:  The  Senate 
amendment  revised  the  method  of  appor- 
tionment of  funds  for  the  nonfood  (equip- 
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ment)    assistance   program    Under  the  Sen- 
Tt^  amendment,  50'.   of  the  f^^^s  "iv^st  be 

Reserved  for  the  ««1"«'^«  ^„  "Lff  ^--' 
without  a  food  service  program  The  ao 
of  the  funds  so  reser^•ed  win  be  initially  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  on  the  ''-^f  °f  ^^'^ 
States  relative  share  of  the  total  number 
of  Children  enrolled  in  schools  without  food 
service  The  amendment  also  P^'i^f  J°^ 
reapportionment  of  unused  funds.  The  Sen- 
ate Amendment  further  provided  that  the 
25-  matching  requirement  shall  not  apply 
to  schools  determined  by  the  State  to  be 
especially  needy.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  such  provisions.  The  Hou^  recedes^ 

Amendment  No  21:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment conformed  the  method  of  apportion- 
ment of  nonfood  assistance  funds  ^or^on- 
proflt  private  schools  to  the  new  method  of 
apportionment  and  reapportionment  pre- 
scribed for  public  school  participation.  The 
House  bin  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment   No.  34:   The  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  regulations  governing  school  fooa 
programs  permit  the  sale  of  nutritious  foods 
through   vending   machines   where   the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales  will  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  school  or  organization  of  students  or 
parents  approved  by  schools  and  such  sales 
w'!l    not    substantially    Interfere    with    pro- 
grams  authorized.   The   Senate   amendment 
provided  that  regulations  shall  not  prohibit 
the  sale  of  competitive  foods  In  senior  high 
school   level   food   service   facilities   or   areas 
during  the  time  of  service  of  food  if  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  of  such  foods  are  de- 
posited into  the  account  of  food  service  pro- 
grams  The  amendment  recommended  in  the 
Conference  Report  provides  that  such  regula- 
tions shall  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  competi- 
tive foods  in  food  service  faculties  or  areas 
during  the  time  of  service  of  food  If  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  of  such  foods  will  Inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  or  of  organiza- 
tions of  studens  approved  bv  the  schools. 

Amendment  No.  25:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  advance  payments  for  the 
school  lunch  program  In  accordance  with 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision  The  House  recedes 

Amendment  No.  26-  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  26  and 
concur  therein. 

The  Senate  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  utilize  120.000,000  out 
of  section  32  funds  (Act  of  August  24.  1935) 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  and  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974 
(or  In  the  alternative  the  use  of  section  32 
funds  in  such  amount  for  such  year)  to  carry 
out   a  two  vear  pilot  program  of  grants  to 
the  States  to  make  avaUable  supplemental 
foods  to  pregnant  or  lactatlng  women  and  to 
Infants  who   are   determined   by   competent 
professional  authority  to  be  at  nutritional 
risk    becaxise    of    Inadequate    nutrition    and 
Inadequate    Income     Funds    expended    from 
section  32  for  this  program  would  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  any  supplemental  appropria- 
tion thereinafter  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  program.  Grants  under  this 
program  would  b«  made  to  the  health  depart- 
ment or   comparable   agency  of  each   State, 
which  In  turn  would  provide  funds  to  local 
health  or  welfare  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit   agencies    of    the    State    serving    local 
health   or   welfare   needs.   The  ellglblUty   of 
persona  to  participate  would  be  determined 
by    competent    professional    authority    and 
would  be  reeidents  of  areas  served  by  clinics 
or  other  health  lacUltlea  determined  to  have 
significant  numbers  of  Infanta  and  pregnant 
and  lacatlng  women  at  nutritional  risk.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorlxed  to  pay  administrative 
costs  to  State  and  local  agencies  carrying  out 
such  programs,  but  not  to  exceed  10  percent 
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of  the  Federal  funds  provided  under  this 
section.  State  or  local  agencies  are  required 
to  keep  adequate  medical  records  on  partici- 
pants to  enable  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  the 
program,  and  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller Genera:  of  the  muted  States  shall 
submit  preliminary  evaluation  reports  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  October  1.  1973.  and 
to  submit  not  later  than  March  30.  1974.  an 
evaluation  of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  together  with  recommendations  with 
regard  to  its  continuation. 

The  Conferees  wish  to  make  clear  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  state 
health  departments  administering  or  'in- 
volved m  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  provided  In  this  b'  that  consulta- 
tion be  made  with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
US  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  pertaining  to  any  procedures,  record 
keeping  and  medical  criteria  applied  to  the 
operation  of  this  particular  program.  The 
conferees  expect  to  obtain  sufficient  data 
from  this  program  to  medically  Identify  and 
define  the  benefits  that  are  provided  through 
this  program  In  combating  and  abating  any 
physical  and  mental  damage  that  otherwise 
might  be  caused  to  infants  due  to  malnutri- 
tion.   , 

Amendment  No.  27:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment permitted  State  matching  fund  require- 
ments in  the  school  lunch  program  to  be  met 
on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
House  bUl  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

The  Conferees  wish  to  make  clear  that  aU 
funding  authorized  by  this  bUl  applicable 
to  fiscal  year  1973  shaU  become  effective 
July  1.   1972.  and  apply  to  the  entire  fiscal 

year. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Roman  C.  Pucinski. 
Augustus  P    Hawkins, 
Lloyd  Mkeds. 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Earl  B.  Buth, 
Managers  on  tht  Part  of  the  House. 
Hi3lMAN  E.  Talmados. 
James  B    Allen, 
Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
Jack  Mnj-ER, 
George  D.  Axken, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15495,  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
aigers  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  H.R.  15495.  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  I3  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTERENCS    REPORT    iH.    Rbpt     No.    92-1388) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes   of    the    two   Houses   on   the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R 
15496)    to   authorize   appropriations   during 
the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles    torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,   and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  con- 
struction at  certain  installations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Safeguard  antlballlstlc  missile 
system,  and  t»  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty  compo- 
nent  and   of   the   Selected   Reserve   of   each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 

as  follows:  

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 


ment to  the  amendment  ot  the  Senat*  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  m 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  b* 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Inam 
the  following; 

TTTIuE  X — PROCUREMENT 
Sbc.   101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  lo 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Fofces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlsttl**, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tcr- 
pedoes,  and  other  weapons,  as  authcrlzwi  by 
law.  in  amounts  as  follows: 
Aircraft 
For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $133,800,000;  far 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  $3,073,400,000,  of 
which    not    to   exceed    $570,100,000  shall  b* 
available  for  an  F-14  aircraft  program  of  not 
less  than  48  aircraft  subject  to  (1)  not  In- 
creasing  the  celling  price  for  the  lot  V  op- 
tion in  the  F-14  contract  between  the  Navy 
and  the  primary  airframe  contractor  except 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  oon- 
tract.    Including    the    clause    providing  for 
normal  technical  changes;  and  (2)  the  Navy 
exercising  the  option  for  lot  V  on  or  belop* 
October  1.  1972,  or  any  subsequent  date  prl« 
to  December  31,  1972,  as  may  be  mutu$ny 
agreed  upon  between  the  Navy  and  th*  ocm* 
tractor  without  additional  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment and  within  the  present  contract  term* 
and  conditions:  Prot'td«d,  That  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  any 
condllton  prescribed  In  clause  (n  or  (2)  can- 
not be  met.  he  shall  report  such  fact  to  tt» 
Congress  within  90  days  after  such  determi- 
nation  together   with   his  recommendatloni 
regarding  the  future  of  the  F-14  program:  for 
the  Air  Force.  $2,283,900,000. 
Missiles 
For   missiles:    for   the   Army.   $700,400,000; 
for  the   Navy.   $769,600,000:    for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $22,100,000:  for  the  Air  Force.  »1.7«,- 
300,000. 

Naval  Vessels 

For   naval  vessels:    for  the  Navy,  $3,178,- 

200,000. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles :  for  the  Army. 

$186,500,000;   for  the  Marine  Corps.  $54,500,- 

000. 

Torpedoes 

For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment:  for  the  Navy,  $194,200,000. 
Other  Weapons 
For  other  weapons,  for  the  Army.  $57,800.- 
000;  for  the  Navy.  $25,700,000;  for  the  MarlM 
Corps.  $900,000. 

TTTLE  n— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMEMT, 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 
Sec  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  tfit 
United  Stotes  for  research .  development  ten. 
and  evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  to 
amounts  as  follows; 

For  the  Army.  $1,978,966,000: 
For    the    Navy     (Including    the    Marine 
Corps) .  $2,708,817,000; 

pSr  the  Air  Force.  $3,272,777,000,  of  which 
$48,100,000  Is  authorized  only  for  the  A-x 
program;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $505,987,000. 
SBC.  202.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  oe 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defenii 
during  fiscal  year  1973  for  use  as  an  emB- 
gency  fund  for  research,  development^tesi. 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  produc- 
tion related  thereto,  $50,000,000. 

TITLE  ni— ACTIVE  FORCES 
SBC.  301.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provision!  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for  the  otm 
year  beginning  July  1.  1973,  and  '>^'^j^ 
30  1973,  each  component  of  the  A™" 
Forces  Is  authorized  an  end  strength  for  *«• 
tlve  duty  personnel  as  loUowa: 

( 1 )  The  Army,  828.900; 

(2)  The  Navy,  801.673: 


(3)   The  Marine  Corps,  197 .9«5; 
,4)  The  Air  Force.  700.516; 
except  that  the  celling  lor  any  armed  force 
shall  not  include  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  such  armed  force  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  the  provisions  of  section  673  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  members  of  the 
Armv   National   Ouard    or    members   of   the 
Air  National  Guard  called  Into  Federal  serv- 
ice under  section  3500  or  8500.  as  the  case 
mav  be    of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or 
members  of  the  mllltla  of  any  State  called 
Into  Federal    service    under    chapter    15   of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  Whenever  one 
or  more  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  are  or- 
dered to  active  duty  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  President  shall,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  fiscal  year  quarter 
immediately  following  the  quarter  In  which 
the  first  unit  or  units  are  ordered  to  active 
duty  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  succeeding 
six-month  period  thereafter,  so  long  as  any 
such  unit  Is  retained  on  active  duty,  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  regarding  the  neces- 
sity for  such  unit  or  units  being  ordered  to 
active  duty.  The  President  shall  Include  In 
each  such  report  a  statement  of  the  mission 
of  each  such  unit  ordered  to  active  duty,  an 
evaluation    of    such    units    performance    of 
that  mission,  where  each  such  unit  Is  being 
deployed  at  the  time  of  the  report,  and  such 
other  information  regarding  each  such  unit 
as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 

lb)  The  end  strength  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel prescribed  In  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  shall  be  reduced  by  not  less  than  16,000. 
Such  reduction  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  Army,  Navy  (excluding  the  Marine 
Corps),  and  Air  Force  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe,  ex- 
cept that,  In  applying  any  portion  of  such 
reduction  to  any  mllltarj-  department,  the 
reduction  shall  be  applied  solely  to  the  gen- 
eral support  forces  of  such  military  depart- 
ment unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (1) 
determines  that  the  making  of  such  reduc- 
tion solely  from  the  general  support  forces 
of  such  military  department  wUl  seriously 
and  adversely  affect  the  military  mission  of 
such  department,  and  (2)  promptly  Informs 
the  Congress  In  writing  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  302.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  412  of 
Public  Law  86-149.  as  added  by  section  509 
of  Public  Law  91-441  (84  Stat.  913),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"(d)(1)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  July  1.  1972,  and  for  each  fiscal 
rear  thereafter,  the  Congress  shall  authorize 
the  end  strength  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  for  active  duty  personnel  for  each  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces:  and  no  funds 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  or  after  such  date  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  active  duty  personnel  of  any  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Force  unless  the  end 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel  of  such 
component  for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  au- 
thorized by  law. 

"(2)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  yesj-  ending 
June  30.  1972.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  written  report 
not  later  than  January  31  of  each  fiscal  year 
recommending  the  annual  active  duty  end 
strength  level  for  each  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
•hall  Include  In  such  report  Justification  for 
the  strength  levels  recommended  and  sm  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  between  -he 
personnel  strength  levels  recommended  for 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  national  security 
policies  of  the  United  States  In  effect  at 
the  time.  Such  Justification  and  explanation 
•hall  specify  in  detail  for  all  forces,  Including 
each  land  force  division,  carrier  and  other 
major  combatant  vessel,  air  vidng,  and  other 
comparable  unit:  (A)  the  unit  mission  and 
capabUlty,  (B)  the  strategy  which  the  unit 
supports,  and    (C)    the   area  of   deployment 


and  Illustrative  areas  of  potential  deploy- 
ment. Including  a  description  of  any  United 
States  commitment  to  defend  such  areas. 
Such  Justification  and  explanation  shall  also 
Include  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  man- 
power required  for  support  and  overhead 
Junctions  within  the  Armed  Services." 

TITIX    rv RESERVE    TORCEB 

Sec.  401.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1972.  and  ending  June  30.  1973.  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to  attain 
an  average  strength  of  not  less  than  the 
following : 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  402.333: 

(2)  The  Army  Resen-e.  261,300: 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  129.000: 
"   (4)  The  Marine  Corps  Resen-e.  45.016; 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  87.614; 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  51.296; 
(7}  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  11.800. 
Sec.  402.  The  average  strength  prescribed 

by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reswve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  units  organlssed  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  which  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  total  niunber  of  in- 
dividual members  not  In  tuilts  organized 
to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Restrv^  of 
such  component  who  are  on  active  duty  (oth- 
er than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  par- 
ticipation in  training)  without  their  consent 
at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whene'vea- 
such  units  or  such  Individual  members  are 
released  from  active  duty  during  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  average  strength  for  such  fis- 
cal year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
Resettle  component  shall  be  proportionately 
Increased  by  the  total  authorized  strength 
of  such  units  and  by  the  total  ntimber  of 
such  Individual  members. 

TITLE  V— ANTI-BALLISTIC  MI3SILB  CON- 
STRUCTION       AUTHORIZATION — LIMI- 
TATIONS ON  DEPLOYMENT 
Sec.  501.  (a)  Military  construction  for  the 
Safeguard  antl-balUstlc  mlaslle  system  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  Department  of  the  Army  as 
follows : 

Military  family  ho\islng,  Grand  Porks  Safe- 
gtiard  site,  North  IDakota.  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  units.  $6,004,000. 

(b)  Authorization  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  authorizations 
and  limitations  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1973,  In  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  authorizations  had  been  Included 
in  that  Act. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing or  Initiating  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  mlssUe  system  at  any  site  except 
Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks. 
North  Dakota.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  a  limitation  on  the  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  funds  In  connection 
with  the  dismantling  of  antl- ballistic  mis- 
sile sites  or  the  cancellation  of  woo*  at 
Whlteman  Air  Force  Base.  Knob  Noster.  Mis- 
souri, Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base. 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming  and  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base.  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

(b)    Section  403(a)    of  Public  Law  93-156 
(86  Stat.  423.  426)    is  hereby  repealed. 
TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Effective  April  1,  1972.  (1) 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  401  of  Public 
Law  89-367.  approved  March  16,  1988  (80 
Stat.  37),  as  amended  by  section  601  of 
Public  Law  92-156  (85  Stat.  427),  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  "$2,500,000,000"  and 
Inserting  "$2,700,000,000"  in  Ueu  thereof, 
and  (2)  section  738(a)  of  Public  Law  92- 
204    (85  Stat.  734)    is  amended  by  deleting 


"$2.500,000,000"  and  inserting  "$2,700,000,000" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1972.  subsecUon  (a) 
( 1 )  of  section  401  of  Public  Law  89-367.  ap- 
proved March  15.  1966  (80  SUt.  37).  as 
amended,  is  hereby  axnended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  (1)  Not  to  exceed  $2,600,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Porc«  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  purposes 
to  support:    (A)    Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese  force*. 
( B I  local  forces  in  Laos;  and  for  related  costs, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Poroes  of  the 
United  States  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  any  overseas  allowance,  per  diem 
allowance,  or  any  other  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar base  p>ay  of  any  person  serving  with  the 
free  world  forces  in  South  Vietnam  If  the 
amount  of  such  payment  would  be  greater 
than  the  amount  of  special  pay  authorized 
to  be  paid,  for  an  equivalent  period  of  serv- 
ice, to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  (under  section  310  of  Utle  37, 
United  States  Code)   serving  in  Vietnam  or 
In   any   other   hostile    fire   area,   except   for 
continuation  of  payments  of  such  additions 
to  regular  base  pay  provided  In  agreements 
executed   prior  to  July   1,    1970.   Nothing  In 
clause    (A)    of    the    first    sentence    of    this 
paragraph  shall  be  oonstrued  as  authorizing 
the  use  of  any  such  funds  to  stipport  Viet- 
namese or  other  free  world  forces  in  actions 
designed  to  provide  military  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  Cambodia  or 
Laos:   Provided.  That  nothing  contained  m 
this  section  shall   be  construed  to  prohibit 
support   of   actions    required   to   insure   the 
safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengage- 
ment of  United   States  forces  from   South- 
east Asia,  or  to  aid  in  the  release  of  Amer- 
icans held  as  prisoners  of  war." 

Sec  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  In  any  amount  in  excess  of 
$376,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
directly  or  indirectly  any  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance,  or  any  operation,  project,  or 
program  of  any  kind,  or  for  providing  any 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  serv- 
ices, personnel,  or  advisers  in.  to,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  Laos  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973. 

(b)  In  computing  the  $375,000,000  limita- 
tion on  expenditure  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
there  shall  be  Included  In  the  computation 
the  value  of  any  goods,  supplies,  materials, 
or  equipment  provided  to,  for  or  on  behalf 
of  Laos  in  such  fiscal  year  by  gift,  dona»ton, 
loan,  lease,  or  otherwise.  For  the  ptirpose  of 
this  subsection,  "value"  means  the  fair 
market  value  of  any  goods,  supplies,  mate- 
rials, or  equipment  provided  to.  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  Laos,  but  in  no  case  less  than  33  u, 
per  centum  of  the  amount  the  United  States 
paid  at  the  time  such  goods,  supplies,  mate- 
rials, or  equipment  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States. 

(c)  No  additional  expenditures  in  excess 
of  the  limitation  prescribed  in  subsecUon 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  made  for  any  of 
the  purposes  described  in  such  subsection 
in,  to.  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  In  any  fiscal 
vear  beginning  after  June  30.  1973.  urxless 
such  expendltttres  have  been  ^eciflcally  au- 
thorized by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  In  no  case  shall  ex- 
penditures In  any  amount  In  excess  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  law  for  any  fiscal  year 
be  made  few  any  such  purpose  diu-lng  such 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 

(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  carry  out 
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oombat  air  operations  In  or  over  LAoe  by 
United  Statee  and  South  Vietnamese  mUl- 
t&ry  forc«a. 

(6)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  whenever  any  request  Is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  in,  for,  or  on  behaU  of  Laos  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  President  shall  furnish  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  explaining  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  are  to  be  used 
In  such  fiscal  year. 

( f )  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  written 
report  showing  the  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures in.  for.  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  during  the 
preceding  quarter  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  shall  Include  In  such  report 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  total  amount 
expended,  describing  the  different  purpoaes 
for  which  such  funds  were  expended  and 
the  toUl  amount  expended  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Sk:.  603.  (a)  The  amount  of  *107,600,000 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act 
for  the  development  and  procurement  of 
the  C-5A  aircraft  may  be  expended  only  for 
the  reasonable  and  allocable  direct  and  In- 
direct costs  Incurred  by  the  prime  airframe 
contractor  under  a  contract  entered  Into 
with  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  C- 
8A  aircraft  program.  No  part  of  such  amount 
may  be  used  for — 

(1)  direct  costs  of  any  other  contract  or 
activity  of  the  prime  contractor; 

(2)  profit  on  any  materials,  supplies,  or 
services  which  are  sold  or  transferred  be- 
tween any  division,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  of 
the  prime  contractor  under  the  common  con- 
trol of  the  prime  contractor  and  such  divi- 
sion, subsidiary,  or  affiliate: 

(3)  bid  and  proposal  costs.  Independent 
research  and  development  costs,  and  the  cost 
of  other  similar  unsponsored  technical  effort; 
or 

(4)  depreciation  and  amortization  costs 
In  excess  of  $4,400,000  on  property,  plant,  or 
equipment. 

Any  of  the  costs  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
sentence  which  would  otherwise  be  allo- 
cable to  any  work  funded  by  such  $107,600.- 
000  mav  not  be  allocated  to  other  portions 
of  the  C-5A  aircraft  contract  or  to  any  other 
contract  with  the  United  States,  but  pay- 
ments to  C-6A  aircraft  subcontractors  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  restriction  referred  to 
in  such  sentence. 

(b)   Any  payments  from  such  $107,600,000 
shall    be    made    to    the    prime    contractor 
through  a  special  bank  account  from  which 
such   contractor   may  withdraw   funds  only 
after  a  request  containing  a  detailed  justi- 
fication of  the  amount  requested  has  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  for  the  United  States.  All  pay- 
ments made  from  such  special  bank  account 
shall  be   audited  by  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  by  the  General 
Accotintlng    Office.    The    Comptroller    Gen- 
eral shall  submit  to  the  Congress  not  more 
than   thirty   days    after   the    close    of    each 
quarter  a  report  on  the  audit  for  such  quar- 
ter performed  by  the   General  Accounting 
Office  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(c\  The  restrictions  and  controls  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
$107,600,000  referred  to  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  addition 
to  such  other  restrictions  and  controls  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Ssc.  604.  Section  412  of  Public  Law  89- 
149,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  (1^  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  July  1,  1973,  and  for  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter,  the  Congress  shall  au- 


thorize the  average  military  training  stu- 
dent loads  for  each  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Such  authorization  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  unit  or  crew  training  student 
loads  but  shall  be  required  for  student  loads 
for  the  following  Individual  training  cate- 
gories: recruit  and  specialized  training; 
flight  training:  professional  training  In 
mUltary  and  clvUlan  Instructions;  and  officer 
acquisition  training;  and  no  funds  may  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
or  after  such  date  for  the  use  of  training  any 
mUltary  personnel  In  the  aforementioned 
categories  of  any  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  unless  the  average  student  load  of 
such  component  for  such  fiscal  year  has  been 
authorized  by  law. 

"(2)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  written  re- 
port not  later  than  March  1  of  each  fiscal 
year  recommending  the  average  student  load 
for  each  category  of  training  for  each  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  next 
three  fiscal  years  and  shall  include  In  such 
report  Justification  for  and  explanation  of 
the  average  student  loadB  recommended." 

Sec.  605.  Section  301(a)  (2)  (A)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)    during     one     calendar     month:     48 
hours;    however,  hours  served   underway   in 
excess  of  48   as   a  member  of   a  submarine 
operational  command  staff  during  any  of  the 
Immediately  preceding  five  calendar  months 
and  not  already  used  to  qualify  for  Incentive 
pay  may  be  applied  to  satisfy  the  underway 
time  requirements  for  the  current  month;". 
Sec.  606.  (a)   No  part  of  the  fxmds  appro- 
priated pursuant    to  this  or  any    other  Act 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces  may  be  used  at  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  U   the  Secretary  of 
Defense    or    his    designee    determines    that 
recruiting   persormel   of   any    of   the   Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  being  barred 
by  the  policy  of  such  Institution  from  the 
premises  of  the  Institution;  except  In  a  case 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  service  concerned 
certifies  to  the  Congress  In  writing  that  a 
specific  course  of  Instruction  Is  not  available 
at  amy  other  institution  of  higher  learning 
and  furnishes   to  the   Congress   the  reasons 
why  such  course  of   instruction   Is   of   vital 
Importance  to  the   security   of   the   United 
States. 

(b)  The  prohibition  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  as  It  applies  to  research 
and  development  funds  shall  not  apply  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee 
determines  that  the  expenditure  is  a  contin- 
uation or  a  renewal  of  a  previous  program 
with  such  Institution  which  Is  likely  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  defense 
effort. 

(c)  The  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee  within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  each 
January  31  and  June  30  thereafter  the  names 
of  any  Institution  of  higher  learning  which 
the  Secretaries  determine  on  such  dates  are 
affected  by  the  prohibitions  contained  In  this 
section. 

Sec.  607.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  this  Act  sbaU  be  obligated  under 
a  contract  entered  into  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  under  any  multi-year 
procvirement  as  defloied  in  section  1-322  of 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations 
(as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  where  the  cancellation  celling  for 
such  procurement  Is  In  excess  of  $6,000,000. 
Sec.  608.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  the  authority  provided  In 
section   501  of  Public  Law  91-441    (84  Stat. 


909)   Is  hereby  extended  until  December  81. 

1973. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
F.  Edward  Robert, 
Melvin  Prici, 

O.  C.  PlSHXB, 

Ckarlxs  B.  Bekkett, 
James  A.  Btrots, 

Samuel  8.  Stkatton, 
T.T-.tiT.TT.  C.  AaXKDB, 
Alvtn  E.  ©"Konski, 
WnxxAM  G.  Brat, 
Bob  Wilson, 

CHARLES  S.  GUBSEH, 

MaTUigers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houu. 
John  C.  Stknnts, 
Sttjaet  Stmington, 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
Margaret  Chase  Smtth, 
Strom  Thuemond, 
John  Tow:a, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  thi  Com- 
mittee or  Conference 
The  managers  on   the  part  of  the  Houm 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes    of    the    two   Houses   on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HA. 
15495),   an   act  to   authorize   appropriations 
during'  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procurement 
of   aircraft,    missiles,    naval   vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons,   and    research,    development,   test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  »u- 
thorlze  construction  at  certain  installation* 
in   connection  with   the  Safeguard  antlbal- 
llstlc  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty    component    and    of    the   Selected  Re- 
serve   of    each    Reserve    component    ol   the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit   the    following    Joint    statement   to  the 
House  and  to  the  Senate  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

TITLE    I PROCfREMENT 

Aircraft 

Army 
Executive  type  aircraft:   (U-21.  CT-39. 
CX-X) 
The  House  bill  contained  an  authorization 
Of    $12.7    million    for    the    procurement  of 
twenty  U-21  aircraft  for  the  Army.  The  Sen- 
ate deleted  the  request  pending  a  re-evalua- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  all  the  Services 
for  such  executive  type  aircraft.  The  Senate 
likewise    deleted    authorization    which  had 
been  approved  by  the  House  for  the  other 
Services  as  follows: 

$7.9  million  for  the  CT-39  transport  air- 
craft for  the  Navy;  and 

$8.4  mlUlon  for  the  CX-X,  an  executive 
transport  aircraft,  for  the  Air  Force. 

The  Senate  had  Indicated  its  belief  that 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  request  should  be 
consoUdated  with  one  Service  designated  M 
a  single  manager  for  procurement  for  both 
Services. 

The  House  In  approving  the  Army  ana  au 
Force  request  had  also  indicated  Its  beuei 
that  a  consolidated  procurement  should  take 
place.  During  the  conference  the  conferees 
received  assurance  from  the  military  depart- 
ments that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  alrcraii 
would  be  a  common  procurement  of  a  singw 
aircraft  and  that  the  procurement  proce- 
dures would  address  themselves  to  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  therefore  receded  and  agteea 
to  the  restoration  of  aU  three  Items  with  m 
amendment  reducing  the  funds  for  ine 
Army's  U-21  aircraft  from  $12.7  mllUon  to 


.13  0  million.  The  request  for  the  CT-39  and 
i^  CX-X  were  restored  In  their  entirety. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
F-14 
The  Navy   request  for  the   r-l*jlscr^ 


was  for  $732.7  million— $162.6  mU- 


CKTresearch  and  development  and  $570.1 
.^Ulon  for  procurement  of  48  F-14A  aircraft, 
Zs  associated  spares  and  support  equipment 
K^ng   lead   funds   for   the    next   year's 

P^^^^House  bill  and  the  Senate  blU  p^- 
Tlded  the  full  $732.7  mUllon  requested.  The 
difference  between  the  House  and  Senate 
51«  in  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of 
the  F-14  funds. 

The  restrictions  In  the  House  version  were 
contained  in  the  House  report  rather  than 
m  the  form  of  statutory  language  to  the 
hill  The  purpose  of  both  House  and  Senate 
umtuage  was  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the 
^nt  contact  with  regard  to  the  various 
latDB  and  conditions  Insofar  as  the  fiscal 
Zu  1973  funds  for  the  F-14  are  concerned. 
The  House  Committee  report  stated  as  fol- 
lows- "The  Committee,  In  approving  the 
1732  7  mUllon  requested  for  the  F-14  pro- 
ormm  in  FT  1973,  does  so  on  the  premise  that 
Stmore  than  $407.8  mlUlon  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  only  for  the  procurement  of  not  less 
than  48  F-14-tyDe  aircraft." 

The  Senate  added  raBtrictlve  language  to 
the  bin  as  foUows:  "of  which  not  to  exceed 
$870100,000  shall  be  available  for  an  F-14 
^«aft  program  of  not  less  than  48  aircraft 
subject  to    (1)    not   Increasing   the  celling 
orlcc  for  the  lot  V  option  In  the  F-14  con- 
tact between  the  Navy  and  the  primary  con- 
tractor except  in  accc«dance  with  the  terms 
of  such  contract,  Including  the  clause  pro- 
Tidlng  for  normal  technical  changes:  (2)  the 
Navy  exercising  the  option  for  lot  V  on  or 
before  October  1,  1972;    (3)  meeting  the  de- 
livery schedule  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  such   contract:    Provided.   That    In   the 
event  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  determines 
that  any  condition  prescribed  in  clause  ( 1 ) . 
(2),  or  (3)   Is  not  met,  he  shall  report  such 
fact  to  the   Congress   within   90   days   after 
such  determination   together  with   his  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  future  of  the 
P-14  program;". 

The  Department  of  Defense,  as  a  part  of 
Its  reclama,  opposed  the  enactment  of  any 
restrictive  language.  The  Navy,  In  a  separate 
letter,  reaffirmed  the  Defense  position  but 
urged  that,  should  language  be  adopted,  the 
Navy  be  given  the  flexibility  to  exercise  the 
option  date  at  any  time  before  December  31, 
1972  provided  the  contractor  concurred  in 
the  change  and  that  no  additional  cost  to 
the  government  would  accrue. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  language  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  with  the  following 
modifications : 

(1)  It  was  agreed  that  the  Navy  could 
exercise  the  option  for  Lot  V  on  any  date 
prior  to  December  31.  1972.  rather  than  Oc- 
tober 1.  1972,  as  contained  in  the  Senate 
version.  F^irther  language  was  added  requir- 
ing that  any  change  In  date  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Navy  and  the  contractor 
without  any  additional  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment and  that  any  changes  would  be  within 
the  present  contract  terms  and  conditions; 

(2)  Language  In  the  Senate  version  requir- 
ing the  meeting  of  delivery  schedule  In  terms 
of  the  present  contract  was  deleted.  This 
provision  was  deleted  ba  unneeded  since  the 
Navy  has  taken  action  to  accelerate  the  de- 
livery of  aircraft  to  meet  the  contract 
schedule; 

(3)  CerUln  requirements  by  the  Senate 
version  requiring  reporting  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  were  revised  to  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  perform  this  function. 

In  summary,  as  finally  agreed  to  the  stat- 
utory provision  of  the  bill  will  require  aa 


a  condition  for  the  F-14  funds  that  the  exist- 
ing contract  ceUlng  will  be  maintained  and 
the  option  may  be  exercised  at  any  time  be- 
tween October  1, 1973,  and  December  31.  1972. 
without  additional  coat  to  the  government 
and  vrtthln  the  present  contract  terms  and 
conditions.  There  Is  further  language  that 
If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  these 
conditions  cannot  be  met,  he  will  report  to 
the  Congress  within  90  days  with  such  reccMn- 
mendatlons  for  the  future  of  the  F-14  pro- 
gram as  he  may  care  to  make. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
1973  F-14  funds  be  obligated  only  under 
terms  of  existing  contractual  arrangements 
except  Insofar  as  departures  are  permitted  by 
the  slippage  of  the  option  date  to  December 
31,  1972. 

Harrier 


The  House  blU  provided  $133.1  million  for 
the  procurement  of  thirty  AV-8A  Harrier 
aircraft  for  the  Marine  Corps.  The  proctire- 
ment  Is  part  of  a  continuing  buy  of  this  Vert- 
ical Short  Take-Off  and  Landing  (V  STOL) 
aircraft  to  improve  the  tactical  flexibility  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Sixty  Harriers  had  been  authorized  through 
FY  1972  and  the  present  bill  was  an  Incre- 
ment toward  the  Marine  Corps  plans  to  buy 
three  squadrons  of  Harriers,  a  total  of  114 
aircraft. 

The  Senate  Committee  deleted  all  authori- 
zations for  the  Harrier  aircraft  and  stated 
that  f\irther  large  quantity  procvirement 
should  await  improvement  In  capability  re- 
sulting from  advancements  In  V  'STOL  tech- 
nology. 

Upon  ftirther  discussion,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  present  state  of  V/8TOL 
technology  as  represented  by  the  AV-8A  ade- 
quately fulfills  the  Marine  Corps  operational 
requirements.  To  delay  further  procurement 
because  of  anticipated  technical  Improve- 
ments would  Involve  Increased  coets  and 
would  leave  the  Marine  Corps  with  insuffi- 
cient aircraft  to  meet  current  mission  re- 
quirements. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  recedes. 
S-3A  ASW  aircraft  (advance  procurement) 
The  Hotise  bill  provided  $619.9  million  for 
the  procurement  of  forty-two  &-3A  ASW  air- 
craft for  the  Navy  plus  $61.2  million  for  ad- 
vanced procurement  for  the  S-3A.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  the  procurement  of  tne  forty- 
two  aircraft  but  limited  the  advance  procure- 
ment funds  to  $51  million,  a  reduction  of 
$10.2  million.  The  Senate  reduction  was  based 
on  a  determination  that  the  funds  included 
excessive  early  purchase  of  spare  parts. 
The  House  recedes. 

Aircraft  modifications.  Navy 
The  House  bUl  authorized  $359.2  million  for 
aircraft  modifications.  Navy.  The  Senate  bill 
reduced  the  authorization  by  $20  million  to 
$339.2  mUUon. 

The    Senate    reduction    was    to    eliminate 
funds  for  "contingency  modifications." 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $349.2  million. 

Aim  roRCX 

A-7D,  F-6,  C-130 


Defense  Department  support  of  additional 
procurement  of  the  three  aircraft. 

Tbe  Senate  bad  not  approved  the  fuikda 
for  any  of  the  three  aircraft  because  theee 
add-ons  by  the  House  were  not  referred  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
time  for  Committee  oonalderaUon.  After  ex- 
tenalve  dlscueaion,  the  Senate  oonfsseee 
agreed  to  the  continuing  need  for  theee  air- 
craft authorized  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  therefore  recedes  with  an 
amendment  reducing  the  funds  for  the  A-7D 
aircraft  from  $90  mUllon  to  $88.4  million. 
The  conferees  also  agreed  on  a  reduction  erf 
$8  million  In  the  authorisation  for  aircraft 
for  the  Navy  because  of  the  favorable  coet 
impact  on  the  A-7B  of  oonUnulng  the  A-7D 
production  line. 

Pot  the  authorization  for  the  F-8B  ana 
C-180  aircraft,  the  Senate  recedes. 
F-5t 
The  Senate  reduced  the  funds  requested 
for  the  F-6E  aircraft  by  $2.3  million  because 
of  savings  which  matertaUsed  subeequent  to 
submlsalon  at  the  authorlzaUon  request. 
The  Hotise  recedes. 


The  House  bill  contained  authorization 
for  additional  aircraft  not  originally  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
f  oUows : 

Twenty-four  A-7D  attack  aircraft,  $90  mU- 
llon; 

Seven  F-6B  trainer  aircraft,  $12  million; 

Twelve  C-130  transport  aircraft,  $60  mil- 
lion. 

The  Hovise  had  approved  these  authoriza- 
tions on  the  basis  of  a  continuing  future 
requirement  for  the  aircraft  and  deslrabUlty, 
therefore,  of  keeping  production  lines  open 
to  avoid  heavy  startup  coets  which  would 
result  from  a  breeJt  In  production.  Subse- 
quently, the  Secretary  of  Defense  Informed 
the  Hovise  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 


C-BA  deficlences 
The  House  bill  authMlzed  $207.6  mlUlon 
for  the  C-5A  aircraft  to  complete  the  fund- 
ing authorization  for  the  total  C-6A  buy. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  authorization  for 
the  C-BA  by  $100  million  on  the  grounds  that 
the  $107.6  million  authcM^zed  was  all  that 
would  be  actually  required  in  FT  1973. 
The  House  recedes. 

Airborne  command  poet 
The  House  bill  had  authorized  $224.8  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  lix  747  aircraft 
for  the  new  Advanced  Airborne  Command 
Poet.  ^     ^ 

The  Senate  reduced  the  program  by  two 
aircraft  and  $134.8  mUlVon.  The  Senate  ac- 
tion was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  procure- 
ment would  not  be  started  vmtU  late  In  tb» 
flBcal  year  and  that  an  initial  buy  of  four 
aircraft  would  be  a  more  orderly  and  eco- 
nomical procurement  procedure. 

The  House  oonfereee  agreed  to  the  Senate 
poeltion  on  the  reechedullng  of  the  pro- 
gram.  However,  the  House  conferees  were 
not  convinced  that  the  amount  authorized 
by  the  Senate  was  sufficient  to  fund  the 
four  aircraft. 

The 'Hovise,  therefore,  receded  with  an 
amendment  for  the  procurement  of  fovir  air- 
craft at  a  cost  of  $127  million.  (In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  decision,  the  conferees  agreed 
on  an  authorization  of  $38.9  million  for  re- 
search, development,  teet.  and  evaluation  of 
the  AABNCP  instead  of  the  $33  mUllon  origi- 
nally authorized  by  the  House  and  the  $30 
million  originally  authorized  by  the  Senate. 
Theee  funds  are  authorized  In  the  Air  Force 
section  of  Title  n  In  the  blU.) 

Aircraft  modifications.  Air  Force 
The  House  bUl  authorized   $466.6  mUllon 
for  aircraft  modifications.  Air  FOTce. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $425.6  million 
for  this  function,  a  reduction  of  $40  mlUlon 
for  "contingency  type  modifications." 

The  conferees  agreed  on  an  authortaaUon 
of  $446.6  mUllon. 

MISSZLXS 


Army 
Safeguard 

For  the  Safeguard  system,  the  House  biU 
had  authorized  $488.0  mlUlon  for  Army  ml»- 
sUe  procurement.  $306.5  mUllon  for  research 
and  development,  and  $6  mlUlon  tor  famUy 
housing.  These  amounts  were  requested  for 
work  on  the  two  ABM  sites  permitted  by  the 
Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  ABM  Systems. 

The  Senate  denied  without  prejudice  aU 
authorization  of  funding  for  the  Nattonal 
Command  Authorttiee  (NCA)  site  in  the  Tt- 
cinlty  of  Washington.  D.C..  and  included 
statutory  language  which  prohibit*  the  vm 
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of  funds  for  deployment  except  for  Grand 
Forka  and  for  dismantling  of  previous  site 
construction  pursuant  to  the  ABM  treaty. 
The  amounts  authorized  by  the  Senate  for 
the  Safeguard  system  were  $800  nUlUon  for 
Army  mlsaUe  procurement,  $256.6  mllUon 
for  research  and  development,  and  86  million 
for  family  housing. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  that. 
In  view  of  the  lack  of  definitive  data,  au- 
thorization of  new  funds  for  the  NCA  site 
not  be  granted.  The  statutory  language  also 
precludes  use  of  prior  year  funds  for  any 
effort  toward  an  NCA  site. 

The    House,    therefore,    recedes    with    an 
amendment  which  provides  for  authorization 
of  318  units  of  family  housing  at  the  Orand 
Forks   Safeguard   site   to    be    financed   with 
prior  year  funds  In  the  amount  of  $6,004,000. 
The  House  reluctantly  recedes. 
Air  Force 
Mlnuteman 
The  Senate  reduced  the  authorization  for 
the    Mlnuteman    nUsslle    by    $21.0    mllUon, 
providing  an  authorization  of  $718.0  million 
instead   of   the   •746.0   mUllon   approved   by 
the  House.  The   $27.0  million  reduction  by 
the   Senate   was   related   to   a   reduction    In 
the  missile  quantity  and  a  revision  In  the 
Mlnuteman   update    program   funding    and 
was  acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  House  recedes. 

Naval  Vessels 
Sea  control  ship    (advance  procurement) 
The   House   bUl   authorized   $10.0   million 
for  advance  procurement  for  the  Sea  control 
ship  for  the  Navy. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  $10.0  mUlion  from 
procurement  authorization  but  retained  the 
monev  in  the  research  and  development  ac- 
count on  the  basis  that  study  and  opera- 
tional testing  had  not  been  sufttclently  ad- 
vanced to  fulfill  the  commitment  of  procure- 
ment. The  Hoxise  conferees  were  adamant 
in  their  belief  that  funding  through  the 
R&D  process  would  result  in  further  un- 
necessary delays  in  the  production  of  a  ship 
which  could  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
Navy 
The  Senate  reluctantly  recedes. 


ATS  rescue  and  salvage  ship 
The   House   bUl    authorized    $53.1    million 
for    two    rescue    and    salvage   ships    for    the 
Navy. 

The  Senate  blU  reduced  the  authorization 
to  $27.0  million  for  the  procurement  of  only 
one  ship  on  the  basis  that  the  procurement 
was  of  a  low  priority  and  the  purchase  of  the 
second  ship  could  be  delayed. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
increasing  the  authorization  for  the  lead 
ship  to  $31.0  mUllon. 

Tkackid  Combat  Vehicles 
Army 
XM741   Vulcan  carrier 
The  House  bill  authorized  $2.6  million  for 
the  procurement  of  32  XM741   Vulcan  Car- 
riers. The  Senate  deleted  the  authorization 
In  connection  with  its  decision  to  delete  the 
Vulcan   Gun    (see   below).   Since   the   House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  funds  for  ^-he  Vul- 
can Gun.  It  also  concurred  with  the  Senate 
action  on  the  carrier. 
The  House  recedes. 

Marine  Corps 
LVTE-7 
The  House  bUl  authorized  $7.7  million  for 
the  engineering  version  of  the  Marine  Corps 
amphibious  assault  vehicle.  LVTE-7.  The 
Senate  deleted  the  authorization  on  the 
grounds  that  other  methods  are  under  study 
which  can  accomplish  the  engineering  re- 
quirements. 

The  House  recedes. 

Othek  Weapons 
Army 
Vulcan  gun 
The  House   bill   provided  a  total  of  $12.8 
million  for  the  purchase  of  Vulcan  Guns  for 
the  Army  including  $6.7  million  for  32  self- 
propelled  Vulcan  Guns  and  $5.9  million  for 
31  towed  Vulcan  Guns.  The  Senate  deleted 
all  authorization  for  the  Vulcan  Gun  for  the 
reason   that  the  Army  already  has  a  large 
Inventory    of    these    guns    and    because    of 
limited   effectiveness   and   performance.   The 
House    conferees    agreed    that    the   procture- 
ment  was  of   a  low  priority  and  therefore 
agreed  to  recede.  . 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 
[In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Navy      ! 

Vulcan  phalanx 

The  House  authorized  $23.2  mllUon  for 
the  procurement  of  9  of  the  Vulcan  Phalani 
close-in  supfKirt  weapons  for  the  Navy,  The 
Senate  deleted  all  funds  for  the  Vulcan 
Phalanx.  The  House  conferees  insisted  that 
the  close-in  weapon  system  was  needed  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  by  the  Navy  to 
provide  a  defense  capability  against  the 
antlship    cruise    missile. 

The  full  $23.2  million  authorization,  there- 
fore,  was  retained. 

The  Senate  recedes.  I 

TTTLE  n— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,   AND   EVALUATION 
Genebal 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  modified  the 
Research  and  Development  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
departmental  request  totaled  $8,771,767,000. 
The  House  bill  authorized  a  toUl  of  $8371.- 
888.250,  whereas  the  Senate  authorization 
totaled  $8,423,367,000.  The  conferees  agreed 
on  a  total  of  $8,516,547,000.  The  amount 
agreed  upon  is  $255^220.000  less  than  was  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  two  Houses 
in  reducing  the  Research  and  Development 
budget  requests  differed  in  that  the  Houm 
applied  a  five  percent  across-the-board  re- 
duction with  an  additional  ten  percent  re- 
duction to  the  Military  Sciences  budget  ac- 
tivities of  the  three  military  department*. 
The  Senate  made  specific  reductions  to  vari- 
ous program  elements  throughout  the  re- 
search and  development  budget. 

In  conference,  the  House  receded  from  lt« 
approach  of  the  percentage  reductions  and 
accepted  the  Senate  program  element  reduc- 
tions with  several  adjustments — a  proces* 
which  resulted  in  a  conference  recommen- 
dation for  RDT&E  authorizations  somewhat 
larger  than  that  approved  In  either  bUl  but 
below  the  total  amount  requested  by  the 
Defense  Department.  The  reductions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by 
the  conferees  with  the  adjustments  pre- 
viously mentioned  are  reflected  In  the  ioi- 
lowing  table: 


House 


Senate 


Conference  action 


Piogram  elenirat 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

request 


Change 


Author- 
ization 


Change 
from 
House 


Author- 
i2ation 


Change 

irom 

Senate 


Author- 
ization 


ARMY 

In-l-OLse  laboratory  independent  research. 

Electronic  wartare. - -. 

Cannon  launched  projectile 

Utility  tactical  transport  aircraft  system... 

Tank  systems 

Safeguard 

Advanced  aerial  fire  support  system 

Advanced  helicopter  development 

Testing  combat  equipment 

Advanced  ballistic  missile  defense 

Pershing 

Shillelagh 

Site  defense  of  Minuteman 

M60A1  tank  improvement 

Armored  reconnaisance  scout  vehicle 

Federal  contract  research  centers 

Military  sciences ... 

House  5-percent  reduction 

Undistributed  reduction 

Programs  not  in  dispute 


12.230  .. 

10,800  .. 
4,000  .. 

S4,000  .. 

19,680  .. 
306.500  .. 

58.600  .. 

14,500  .. 

61,240  .. 

102,110  .. 

8.200  .. 

5,900  .. 

140,100  .. 

10.400  .. 

15,600  .. 

26,458  .. 
205.480 


-2$,  548 

-104,838 


1.056,908 


12,230 

10,800 

4,000 

64,000 

19,680 

306.500 

58,600 

14,500 

61,240 

102,110 

8,200 

5,900 

140,100 

10,400 

15,600 

26.468 

184,932 

-104,836 

'i.'ose.Ms' 


-950 

-300 

-4,000  . 

-13,600 

-19,680 

-51,000 

-58,600  , 

-3,000 

-4,  000 

-3, 200 

-1,600 

-1,500 

-66.800 

-2,000 

-3,200 

-3,500 

-20,  548 

-H04, 836 


11,28C 
10,500 


50.400 


11,280 
10,500 


255,500 


11,500 

57,240 

98.910 

6,600 

4,400 

73,  300 

8,400 

12,400 

22.968 

205,480 


4-19,680 
"+33,566 


+40, 000 


50.400 

19, 6» 
255,500 
33,500 
11,500 
57.240 

SI,  no 
(,<« 

4,400 

113,300 
8.400 
12,400 

22.  m 

205,410 


1,056,908 


'i,  056. 901 


Total. 


2, 122,  716 


-125.384 


1,997,332 


-111,546 


1.885,786 


-f-93, 180 


1,978,966 


NAVY 

In-house  laboratory  independent  research 
Laboratory  independent  etploratory  development. 

Air  electronic  warfare , 

Surface  electronic  warfare  

V/STOLfor  sea  control  ship 


14.491 
14,550 


24,000 


14,491 
14,550 


24,000 


-430 

-700 

-1,000 

-1,000 

.-8,000 


14,061 

13,850 

-1,000 

-1,000 

16,000 


v::::iv- 
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13.850 
-1.000 
-1  OOO 
16,000 
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House 


Senate 


Conference  action 


Program  element 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

request 


Change 


Author- 
ization 


Change 
from 
House 


Author- 
nation 


Chante 

from 

Senate 


Aitthoc- 
intion 


Tnden     -- 

Harpoon      .- 

Encapsulated  Harpoon 

Surface  effect  ships . .     ---■-: -.-■  -■.--■ 
jeljbilit/  and  maintainability  initiative. 

Studies  and  analyses  support 

Fleet  ballistt  musile  system 

Gryphon...      

SSBN  defense.  .  ..- 

Standard  surface-to-surface  missile 

Point  defense  improvements 

Aeps  .  

Undersea  surveillance 

Advanced  ship  development  —  - 

SutiBiarine-launched  cruise  missile 

Federal  contract  research  centers. 

military  sciences  

Heuse  5-percent  reduction 

Undistributea  reduction.    - 

Piojrams  not  in  dispute. 


555.400  . 
60,265 
16  000 
50,112 
10.800  . 
12.455 
22,192 
18, 275 

""I5.'i35' 
21, 103 
82.334 

■■i2,"615" 
20,000 
62,298 
154,144 


-15.414 

-139,840 


555,  400 
60,265 
16  000 
50.112 
10  800 
12.455 
22. 192 
18  275 

■"'15.135 
21. 103 
82.134 

■■■■l2,615" 

20  000 

62.298 

138,730 

-139.840 


-20  000 

-2,000 

-8,000 

-18,000 


800 
200 
,120 
.550 
,350 
130 
300 
,100 
-3.990 
^10,000 
-20,000 
-14.300 
-rl5,4U 
-139  840 


-5 
-3 
-1, 

-2. 
-1, 
-2 

-1 
-3, 


5^5  400 
58,265  . 
8.000 
32.112 
5  000 
9  255  . 
21,072  . 
15  725  . 

-1  350  , 
13  005 
19  803 
79,234  , 

-3,990 
22,615 

4$,M$ 

154.144 


-M,000 
+  18.000 


-10,000 
+10,080 


535,400 

58  2hi 

U  000 

50,112 

5  000 

9  255 
21,072 
15,  725 

-1  350 
13,005 
19,803 
79.234 

-3,9M 
12.615 

10  000 
47  998 

15^   144 


1.650,618 


1.650.618 


1,6»,61S 


-22.080 


-22,000 
1,650,618 


Total. 


2,816,787 


-155,254 


2.661.533 


-1-47,284 


2,708,817 


2,708.817 


AIR  FORCE 


In-house  laboratory  independent  research, 
tntefligence  reconnaissance  equipment — 

Pmteetive  systems 

B-52  Harpoon ,--.---.,-." : 

Qjctroraagnetic  pulse  facility 

Minuleman      

Space  defense  system ■ 

Airborne  warning  and  control  system 

Subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy     

Advanced  airborne  command  post 

Advanced  ballistic  reentry  system 

Command  control,  and  communications.. 

Federal  contract  research  centers 

lUiUry  iciences 

House  5-percent  reduction 

Undistributed  reduction 

Projrims  not  in  dispute... 


Total 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
ARPA 

Sapid  excavation . .    

DNA: 

Analysis  and  publications  research 

Federal  contract  reasearch  centers -. 

House  5-percent  reduction.. 

Bndistnbuted  reduction 

Programs  not  in  dispute 


5,700  . 
10,100  . 
30,000 
600 
22,500 
154,700 


5.700 
10.100 
30,000 
600 
22,500 
154,700 


160,000 
48,600 
32  000 

132,000   . 
10,000  . 

134.  243 

146.280 


2,  375,  454 


+38.  QUO 


-14,628 
-161.609 


243,000 
48.600 
32,000 

132.000 
10  OOO 

134,  243 

131.652 

-161,609 

■2,'375,454 


-400 

-800 

-800 

-600 

-5,000 

-3.000 

-5  000 

-10,000 

-4  600 

-12,000 

-20.000 

-10  000 

-200 

-r  14,  628 

^161,609 


5  300  . 

9  300  . 

29.  200  . 

17  500  ' 

151. 700  . 

-5.000  - 

233  000  . 
44  000 
20,000 

112,000  . 

134,043' 
146,280 


5.300 
9,300 

29,200 


+»,08e 


-l-4,«00 
1-8,900 


+10,1 


22.500 
151.700 
-5,000 
233.000 

48,600 

28,900 
112.000 

10  OOO 
134.043 
146,280 


2,375,454 


-28,500 


-28  500 

2.  375,  454 


3.  262. 177 


-93.237 


3  168,940 


-103.837 


3.272.777 


3.272.777 


3,900 

8,804 
31.856 


475,  527 


-26.904 


3,900 

8,804 

31.856 

-26,004 

""475,"  527' 


-3,900 

-5,000 

-5,200 

^26.004 


+3.900 


3  804 
26  656 


3  900 

3  804 
26  656 


-3,900 


475,527 


Total 

Emergency  fund 

Total  Department  of  Defense  R.D.T.  1 1.... 


520.087 
50.000 


-26,004 


494,083 
50.000 


+11.904 


S0t>.987 
50,000 


-3,900 

475,  527 

l05,987 
50,000 


8.  771,  767 


-399.879 


8.371,888 


--51.479 


«.  423.  367 


8, 516. 547 


Note  Detail  does  not  add  to  total  because  certain  classified  items  were  omitted. 


MlUTAaT     SCTENCES 

The  House  bill  Included  doUar  celUngs  on 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
Military  Sciences  budget  activity  for  each 
military  service. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  lan- 
guage. The  Senate  report  identified  specific 
program  elements  for  reductions  throughout 
the  research  eind  development  budget  request 
included  under  Title  n  of  the  bill. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  restrictive  lan- 
guage. 

SALT    RZLATXO    Adjttstments 

The  House  bill  authorized  $110  mlUlon  for 
research  and  development  In  four  program 
areas  related  to  the  SALT  agreements.  These 
SALT  related  adjustment*  of  $110  mlllllon 
were  broken  down  as  follows: 

(1)  860  mUllon  for  the  Site  Defense  pro- 
gram which  atigments  Safeguard  protection 
of  Minuteman  missiles; 

(3)  $20  million  to  accelerate  the  NavT'a 
development  effort  on  the  Submarine 
Latmched  Cruise  Missile; 

(3)  $20  mUllon  for  the  Air  Force  ABRES 
program  related  to  an  Improved  re-entry  ve- 
Mcle;  and 


(4)  $10  mllUon  for  Improving  military  com- 
munications, command  and  control  capabill- 
Ues. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  Include  the  au- 
thorization of  these  programs  because  the 
Department  of  Defense  request  was  not  re- 
ceived In  Ume  for  consideration.  Following 
formal  action  by  the  Senate  on  the  authori- 
zation bill  and  prior  to  conierence  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  Comnalttee  held  hearings 
on  the  SALT  related  adjustments  requested. 
As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  the  conferees 
agreed   to  the  authorization  of; 

(1)  $40  million  for  the  Site  Defense  pro- 
gram: 

(2)  $10  million  for  the  Navy's  Submarine 
Launched  Cruise  Missile  program;   and 

(3)  $10  million  for  Improving  military 
communications,  command  and  control  capa- 
bilities. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Advanced  attack  hrtloopter 

The  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  received  lettws  dated  Atigtist  9, 
1972  from  the  Honorable  Kenneth  E.  BeLleu, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army,  announcing 
plans  to  terminate  the  development  program 


for  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  and  requested 
that  $40  million  of  the  funds  previously 
included  in  the  departmental  request  be 
applied  toward  the  iniiiaUon  of  a  new  ad- 
vanced attack  heUcopter  program  and 
the  termination  of  the  present  development 
oontract  with  Lockheed. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $33.- 
500,000  for  the  Army  s  advanced  attack  hell- 
copter  program.  None  of  these  funds  are  to 
be  uaed  for  the  Cheyenne,  other  than  for 
the  termlnaUon  of  the  present  development 
oontract.  The  Army  Is  directed  to  apply  the 
balance  of  these  funds  fc«-  the  develcH>ment 
of  a  new  advanced  attack  helicopter.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Army  will  comply  with 
normal  competitive  procedures  In  the  initia- 
tion of  this  new  developmental  program. 
Bath  Committees  musrt  be  provided  with 
complete  detaiU  of  the  Army's  plans  prior 
to  any  contract  commitment  and  must  be 
kept  informed  on  a  continuing  basis  of  the 
progress  of  the  new  program.  The  Commit- 
tees approval  of  this  research  and  develop- 
ment program  Is  not  to  be  oonaldered  a  com- 
mitment  to  production. 

If   the    Army   demonstrates    an    ability    to 
proceed  with  this  program  more  rapidly  than 
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to  »nUolp»t«d,  the  Oommltteee  would  oon- 
■Ider  a  reprognunmlng  propoeal  to  iw«^^ 
Buob  a«ldUlon«i  fund*  aa  can  b«  Juatlfled 
to  cover  additional  work  to  be  performed 
during  flacal  year  1073. 

Surface  Effecto  Ships 
The  House  bill  contained  an  authorization 
of  »80.1 13.000  In  research  and  development 
funds  for  the  Surface  Effects  Ships  program. 
The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  develop 
multl'thousand  ton  ships  with  speeds  of  80 
to  100  knots  which  would  be  suitable  for  a 
variety  of  Navy  missions  and  which  promise 
to  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  commercial 
shipping. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  authorization  by 
♦18,000.000  expressing  Its  concern  with  what 
It  considers  to  be  "unwarranted  concurrency" 
In  a  high  risk  technical  program  and  with 
the  Navy's  plan  to  undertake  simultaneous 
parallel  development  of  two  2.000  ton  ships 
involving  about  $160  mlUlon  each  Instead  of 
selecting  the  more  promising  of  two  100  ton 
test  craft  and  proceeding  with  only  one  ship 
In  the  3,000  ton  class. 

During  the  conference  the  Navy  advised 
that  the  decision  to  proceed  with  either  one 
or  two  2,000  ton  prototype  ships  Is  not  re- 
quired to  be  made  during  fiscal  year  1873  and 
win  be  deferred  untu  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  the  pro- 
gram to  the  »60.112,0O0  requested. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
The  conferees  agree  that  the  potential 
military  need  for  ARPA  conducted  research 
In  rapid  excavation  technology  Is  fairly  re- 
mote, and  that  It  has  far  greater  application 
to  non-mllltary  needs.  However,  to  permit  the 
orderly  completion  of  ongoing  work  and  the 
transfer  of  continuing  work  to  other  federal 
agencies,  the  Senate  conferees  recede  and 
agree  to  restore  IS. 9  million  for  this  purpose. 
However,  the  conferees  agree  that  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or 
another  non-defense  agency  should  Include 
provision  for  the  future  suppcart  of  this  tech- 
nology. 

A-X  prototype  aircraft 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  language  which 
required  that  of  the  funds  authorized  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Air  Force,  $48,100,000  Is  authorized  only 
for  the  A-X  program.  Since  this  Is  consistent 
with  the  desires  of  the  House,  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  retain  the  language. 

The  House  recedes. 
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Federal  contract  research  centers 
The  Senate  bill  reduced  by  »23.2  million 
funds  authorized  for  Federal  Contract  Re- 
search Centers  as  It  was  contemplated  that 
the  fiscal  year  programs  for  these  centers 
would  be  revised  to  coincide  with  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  reduction  of 
»23.2  mllUon  based  upon  the  understanding 
that  If  final  action  on  the  fiscal  year  1974  ap- 
propriation Is  not  accomplished  by  July   1. 
1973,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
operate  under  the  authority  of  a  continuing 
resolution,    the   Federal    Contract    Research 
Centers  may  be  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  continue  to  operate  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974  at  a  monthly  rate  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  total  ampunt  of 
funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  larafor  each 
FCRC  divided  by  the  number  ot'months  for 
which  authorization  is  provldefl,  or  1/12  of 
the  program  proposed  for  flscaljyear  1974  for 
the  respective  FCRC,  whichever  Is  the  lower, 
pending   final    action   on    the   appropriation 
bill.  This  will  ensure  continuity  of  operation. 
The  House  recedes. 

Research    Involving    human    beings 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  floor  amend- 
ment  requiring    certain   conditions   be    met 
In  the  use  of  human  beings  as  experimental 


■ubjects  In  reeearch  conducted  with  Federal 
funds.  Including  the  requirement  that  partic- 
ipants be  volunteers  who  have  been  fully 
Informed  of  any  physical-  or  mental -health 
risks  involved.  The  House  blU  contained  no 
comparable  provision. 

The  provision  was  not  germane  to  the 
House  bill,  and  the  House  conferees,  whUe 
not  opposed  In  principle  had  no  time  to 
study  the  ramifications  of  the  provision  or 
Its  full  effect  upon  the  defense  establishment. 
The  Senate  conferees,  therefore,  reluctantly 
recede. 

TITLE  m— ACTIVE  FORCES 
The  Department  of  Defense  submitted  Its 
strength  request  In  terms  of  "average  active- 
duty  j)er8onnel  strength."  The  House,  recog- 
nizing the  personnel  turbulence  caused  by 
the  use  of  'average  aotJve-duty  personnel 
strength,"  authorized  "maximum  end 
strength"  for  active-duty  personnel  and,  In 
eeeence,  authorized  the  budget's  end 
strength  as  requested  by  the  President. 

Between  the  time  of  the  Hovise  action  and 
the  Senate  hearings  the  Department  of  De- 
fense revised  its  end-strength  figures,  provid- 
ing downward  adjustments  for  each  of  the 
services  except  for  the  Marine  Corps.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
strength  figures  would  be  made  as  "average 
active-duty  personnel  strength"  or  "maxi- 
mum end  strength"  for  active-duty  person- 
nel In  addition  to  determining  the  acttial 
strength  figures. 

The  Senate  yielded  to  the  House  and  agreed 
to  the  utilization  of  an  "end  strength"  figure, 
which  would  represent  a  celling  on  personnel 
strengths. 

The  "end  strength"  was  selected  because 
Congress,  for  the  last  several  years,  has  not 
completed  Its  work  on  the  authorization  bUl 
until  well  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  When  Congress  reduces  the  average 
strength,  the  time  the  law  becomes  effective 
determines  In  large  measure  the  number  af- 
fected by  the  reduction. 

Insofar  as  reductions  are  concerned,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  a  strength  reduction  of 
16,000  for  all  the  servloes  from  the  revised 
budgeted  end  strength  at  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  reductions,  however,  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  In  such  a  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  prescribe.  And  further,  the  re- 
ductions shall  be  applied  solely  to  the  general 
support  forces  of  the  military  departments, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  the  making  of  such  reductions  solely 
from  the  general  support  forces  of  such  mili- 
tary department  will  seriously  and  adversely 
affect  the  military  mission  of  such  depart- 
ment and  Informs  the  Congress  In  writing  of 
his  determination  and  the  reason  therefor. 

The  conferees  took  this  action  beUevlng 
that  the  Secretary  was  better  equipped  to  al- 
locate the  reductions  and  further  believing 
that  the  reductions  could  be  taken  from 
the  general  support  forces  without  adversely 
affecting  military  readiness. 

Use  of  Reserves  If  manpower  ceilings 
are  exceeded 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  President  to  exceed  the  personnel 
strength  authorized  In  the  bill  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  ceilings  would  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  national  Interest  and  when  he 
so  Informs  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  bill,  however,  contained  lan- 
guage Identical  to  that  In  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  the  Selective  Service  Act  which.  In 
effect,  would  require  that  the  authorized  per- 
sormel  ceilings  can  be  exceeded  only  by  call- 
ing to  active  duty  members  of  the  Reserve 
components.  The  Intent  of  the  Senate  lan- 
guage Is  to  require  the  use  of  the  training 
Reserves   to   meet   additional   manpower   re- 


quirements prior  to  the  Induction  of  addi^ 
tlonal  personnel  beyond  the  strengths  Au- 
thorized. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparablt 
provision. 

The  conferees  determined  that  the  Beoati 
language  wUl  appropriately  carry  out  the  de- 
sires of  both  Houses. 

The  Hoxise,  therefore,  recedes. 

TITLE  IV — RESERVE  FORCES 
No  Items  In  disagreement. 
TITLE  V— ANTI-BALLISTIC  MISSILE  COM- 
STRUCnON  AUTHORIZATION— UMTTA- 
TIONS  ON  DEPLOYMENT 
Title  V  relates  to  construction  for  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  and  proTldee  that  noo*  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  otbar 
act  may  be  used  for  the  puriKwe  of  wmtlnu- 
Ing  or  Initiating  deployment  of  an  ABM  sits 
except  at  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota.  Ths 
title,  therefore,  effectively  prohibits  the  Ini- 
tiation of  work  on  a  site  in  the  vicinity  oi 
Washington,  D.C.  As  explained  In  the  dlscxw- 
slon  of  Army  missile  procurement  authorla- 
tlon  above,  all  funds  for  an  NCA  site  in  Wtsh- 
ington  were  deleted.  Title  V  aUows  use  of 
funds  for  work  In  connection  with  disman- 
tling or  canceUatlon  of  procurement  at  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana,  Francis  K. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming,  and  White- 
man  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri. 

The  title  also  provides  an  authorisation 
for  construction  of  218  units  of  family  bous- 
Ing  at  Grand  Forks  to  be  financed  with  prlo*. 
year  funds. 

As  indicated  earlier.  th«  Senate  was  ada- 
mant in  Its  opposition  to  any  authOTlzatlon 
for  an  NCA  site  In  view  of  the  lack  of  defini- 
tive data  concerning  such  a  site. 
The  House  recedes. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Southeast  Asia  authorisation  limitation 

(section  601  of  conforenoe  report) 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision,  simi- 
lar to  one  that  was  In  last  year's  bill,  that 
provides  a  limitation  of  $2,600,000,000  on  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  In  tills  or 
any  other  act  that  may  be  used  to  suppot 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  in 
support  of  Vietnamese  forces,  local  forces  in 
Laos  and  related  costs  during  fiscal  1973. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  celling  to  »2,100,- 
000,000. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Ceilings  on  use  of  funds  for  Laos  (section  603 
of  conference  report) 
The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision  pro- 
viding a  ceUlng  of  $360  mlUlon  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  funds  for  assistance  of  »ny 
kind,  economic  or  military,  for  IMX,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cost  of  U.S.  combat  air 
operations. 

The  House  bUl  contained  no  compaimUe 
provision. 

After  extensive  discussion,  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  recede  with  an  amendnjent 
to  raise  the  dollar  limitation  to  $375  mllllM 
and  to  include  combat  air  operations  of  tW 
South  Vietnamese  forces  along  with  the  VS. 
air-combat  operations  as  the  exceptions  to 
the  limitation. 
C-5   (section  603  of  conference  repOTt) 
The  Senate  Committee  again  recommended 
that   restrictive   language   contained  In  tM 
FY  1971  and  In  the  FY  1972  acts  relating  to 
the  use  of   contingency  funding  and  luft- 
sequent  R&D  and  procurement  fimdlng  oe 
continued  and  applied  against  the  procure- 
ment funds  few  t:.e  C-6  authorized  for  " 
1973 

These  restrictions  are  that  no  part  of  the 
procurement  funds  authorized  In  this  year* 
bill  may  be  used  for:  ^    ^„ 

(1)  direct  costs  of  any  other  contract  or 
activity  of  the  prime  contractor; 

(2)  profit  on  any  materials,  supplies,  or 
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„^o«e  which  are  sold  or  transferred  be- 
S«ttWiy  division,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  of 
thTprlme  contractor  under  the  common  con- 
J^l  of  the  prime  contractor  and  such  dlvl- 
Mon.  subsidiary  or  aflUlate; 

,3)  bid  and  proposal  costs.  Independent 
-J-arch  and  development  costs,  and  the  cost 
ofMher  similar   unsponsored   technical   ef- 

""f** ''depreciation  and  amortization  cosU  In 


provision.  However,  the  Hotise  in  the  past 
has  approved  legislation  identical  In  ptirpose 
to  the  Senate  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Limit  on  expenditure  of  Defense  funds  at 
certain  institutions   (section  606  of  con- 
ference report) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec- 
tion 602 )  which  would  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  Defense  funds  at  any  institution  of 


property,  plant,  or  equipment.  bigher    learning    If   recruiting    personnel   of 

The  House  version  contained  no  such  re-  ^^y  ^j  ^^^  Armed  Forces  are  barred  from  the 

.tHrtions    The  Senate  was  adamant  In  Its  -_m„u-  wy  the  oollcv  of  such  institution  or 

S^Uon  After  extensive  «i,l»c"-l°^' t^^f-J"  STe^/ltmroH^rvrng  a  poUcy  which      r!lf  ^.'^^^^tSj^n  or^'ulurv'ercS^t;;"^ 

^^  o^A^ri  that  restriction  No.  4  be  modi-  ,,„  ,„  ..  „  rt,.„.,j^hUBhm«nt.  of  bji  ROTC      ^h**  ^^«  prohibition  oi  muiti  year  cooiraci* 


Multly*ar  contracts  (section  607  of 
conference  report) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting multi-year  contracts  unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress  when  »ucl» 
contracts  involve  cancellation  charges  In  ex- 
cess of  $1  mlUlon. 

Tht  Senate  bill  contained  no  oomparabt* 
provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  In  principle 
with  the  spirit  of  the  amendment  but  were 
concerned  about  the  effect  as  contamed  In 
the  House  language.  The  Senate,  therefore, 
recedes  with  an  amendment  which  provides 


ferees  agreed  that  restriction 

fled  to  allow  Lockheed  to  charge  off  up  to 

16.4  mlUlon  In  depreciation  and  amortization 

""roe  House  recedes  with  this  amendment. 
Requirement    for    prior     authorization    for 
training    appropriations     (section    604    of 
conference  report) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec- 
tion 603)  which  would  provide  that  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  prior  authorization  would  be 
required  for  the  annual  appropriation  of 
funds  used  for  training  and  educational  pur- 
noses  by  the  Armed  Forces.  The  House  had 
adopted  the  provision  for  the  stated  purpose 
of  bringing  about  an  effort  by  the  Congress 
to  better  scrutinize  and  control  annual  train- 
ing costs  for  the  Armed  Forces,  which  are  now 
In  excess  of  $6  billion. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  conferees,  while  recognizing 
the  merit  of  the  Intent  of  the  House  provi- 
sion were  concerned  about  the  problems  that 
would  be  involved  in  defining  and  clearly 
specifying  training  activities. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  to  a  revi- 
sion of  the  House  language  which  will,  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1974.  provide  for  con- 
gressional authorization  of  the  average  mili- 
tary training  student  load  for  each  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  authorization  shall  not  be 
required  for  unit  recruit  training  activities 
but  will  apply  to  student  loads  in  recruit  and 
specialized  training,  flight  training.  ofQcer 
scqulsitlon  training,  and  professional  train- 
ing in  military  and  civilian  institutions.  The 
provision  as  revised  requires  an  annual  repeal 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommending 
the  average  student  load  for  each  category  of 
training  for  each  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  the  forthcoming  three  fiscal  years. 
The  Senate,  therefore,  recedes  with  the 
amendment  as  outlined  above. 
Elimination  of  prohibition  on  recruitment 

advertising 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec- 
tion 604)  providing  that  nothing  In  this  or 
any  other  act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibit- 
ing use  of  any  media  for  the  pttrpose  of  re- 
cruitment advertising. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  conferees  opposed  the  provision 
as  they  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  elimina- 
tion of  a  prohibition  which  Is  presently  non- 
existent. 

The  House  conferees  believed  that  the 
amendment  might  be  construed  as  a  congres- 
sional encouragement  of  certain  types  of  ad- 
vertising for  which  the  necessity  had  not 
been  Justified. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Submarine-duty  pay  (section  605 
of  conference  report) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  language  which 
provides  that  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the 
submarine  operational  command  staff,  hours 
served  while  underway  In  submarines  in  ex- 
cess of  48  during  the  preceding  6  months  and 
not  already  used  to  qti&llfy  for  incentive  pay 
n>ay  be  applied  to  serve  the  underway  re- 
quirements for  the  current  month  In  quali- 
fying for  submarine  pay. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 


results  in  the  disestablishment  of  an  ROTC 
unit  despite  the  desire  of  the  military  serv- 
ice concerned  to  remain  on  that  campus. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

After  extensive  discussion,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  recede  with  an  amendnaent 
withholding  Defense  Department  funds  from 
Institutions  which,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  bar 
military  recruiters. 

Navy  shipyards 
Language  was  Included  in  the  House  bill 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  assign 
a  number  of  naval  vessels  authorized  by  this 
act  and  the  fiscal  year  1974  authorization  act 
to  naval  shipyards  for  construction  so  as  to 
assist  in  maintaining  a  shipbuilding  capacity 
In  Navy  shipyards  adequate  to  national  de- 
fense. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  conferee  pointed  out 
that  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  ade- 
quate study  for  such  a  proposal  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  pro- 
vision would  not  be  Implemented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  such  a  way  as  to  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  some  shipyards. 

The  House,  therefore,  ttfter  considerable 
discussion,  reluctantly  recedes. 

Medical  emergency  transportation 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec- 
tion 606)  which  provided  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Defense  Department  resotirces  to  as- 
sist the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion In  providing  medical  emergency  trans- 
portation services  to  civilians.  The  amend- 
ment contemplated  such  things  as  use  of 
military  helicopters  and  paramedical  per- 
sonnel In  responding  to  highway  accidents. 

There  was  no  comparable  provision  In  the 
House  bill.  The  House  conferees  pointed  out 
that  Members  of  the  House  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  consider  or  study  the  provision,  which 
was  adopted  as  a  floor  amendment  In  the 
Senate;  and  the  House  conferees  did  not 
believe  it  was  appropriate  to  put  the  pro- 
posal into  law  without  adequate  study  of  the 
demands  that  would  result  on  the  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  liabil- 
ities which  might  be  placed  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Weather  modification 
The  Senate  bill  contained  language  which 
was  designed  to  prohibit  weather-modifica- 
tion activities  as  a  weapon  of  war  and.  In 
addition,  to  prohibit  the  Intentional  ignition 
of  fire  storms  or  the  dissemination  of  equip- 
ment or  Instructions  or  the  procuring  of 
agents  for  starting  fire  storms. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  no 
consideration  to  such  a  provision  was  given 
In  the  House  and  time  was  not  available  for 
the  House  conferees  to  gather  sufficient  in- 
formation to  evaluate  the  effect  such  an 
amendment  might  have  on  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  addition.  It 
was  learned  that  the  subject  Is  being  ad- 
dressed In  hearings  In  another  committee  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  recedes. 


be  confined  to  authorization  In  thU  Act  and 
the  ceUIng  be  $6  million  rather  than  the  $1 
million  proposed  by  the  House. 
Aircraft  sales  to  Israel   (section  608  of  con- 
ference report) 
The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision  ( sec- 
tion 608)  to  extend  for  two  years  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  provide  aircraft  and 
equipment  to  Israel.  The  present  authority 
(section  501   of  Public  Law  91-441),  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  undertake  credit 
sales  to  Israel,  expires  on  September  30.  1972. 
The  Senate  provision  would  extend  the  au- 
thority to  December  31,  1973. 

The  House  bill   contained   no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Recomputatlon  of  military  retired  pay 
The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions  (sec- 
tions 609,  610,  611  and  613),  the  Intent  of 
which  was  to  provide  that  military  person- 
nel retired  prior  to  January  1,  1972,  would 
have  their  retired  pay  recomputed  on  Janu- 
ar>-  1,  1972,  pay  scales  at  age  60,  except  that 
those  retired  for  permanent  physical  dis- 
ability under  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  with  30  percent  or  greater  disability 
would  be  able  to  recompute  Immediately. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  language  was  adopted 
as  a  floor  amendment.  The  provisions  are 
not  germane  to  the  House  bill. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  conflicting  and  Indefinite  estimates  of 
the  cost  and  possible  Inequities  that  could 
result  from  this  amendment,  which  was  not 
subject  to  hearings  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

The  Chairman  of  both  the  House  ar.d  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Armed  Servloes  have  In- 
dicated their  Intentions  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  this  complex  issue  and  related  mat- 
ters of  retirement  policy. 

The  conferees,  without  prejudicing  a 
Judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment, concluded  that  hearings  are  necessar>-. 
Therefore,  with  the  assurance  that  hear- 
ings will  begin  promptly,  the  Senate  recedes. 
Withdrawal  of  U3.  forces  from  Indochina 
Included  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
15495  was  langxiage  embodied  In  section  613 
and  section  614  providing  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  within  four  months  of  enactment 
of  the  provision  provided  that  American 
prisoners  of  war  were  released  within  that 
time  stnd  an  accounting  for  U.  S.  servicemen 
missing  In  action  had  been  provided  by  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  or  any  govern- 
ment allied  therewith. 

The  language  of  section  613  also  provided 
that  all  funds  "authorized  or  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  for  United  States 
fcM-ces  with  respect  to  military  actions  In 
Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  all  United  SUtes  ground, 
naval,  and  air  forces  frc«n  Vietnam.  Iaos, 
and  Cambodia  and  protecting  such  forces  as 
they  are  withdrawn". 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Houae  con- 
ferees Indicated  that,  under  the  House  Rules, 
the  language  added  by  the  Senate  was  non- 
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germane  to  the  provUlons  ol  H.  R.  15495. 
and  the  Houae  conferees  were  precluded  Irom 
accepting  the  Senate  amendment.  (Clause  3 
of  Hou«e  Rule  XX) 

Notwithstanding  the  provision  contained 
In  the  Houae  Rules  regarding  nongermane 
amendmente,  the  Houae  confereee  did  engage 
in  very  extensive  dellberatlona  concerning 
the  subject  matter  of  these  Senate  provi- 
sions. No  single  subject  In  the  entire  bUl 
evoked  as  much  concern  and  discussion  as 
did  these  provUlons.  It  U  safe  to  say  that 
the  conferees  spent  more  time  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  than  any  other  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
H.R.  15496.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to  an 
unprecedented  action  In  permitting  Sena- 
tors Brooke  and  Cranston  to  appear  before 
the  House  Senate  conference  to  present  their 
arguments  In  support  of  the  Senate  language. 
During  discussions  of  this  subject  matter, 
House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the  sub- 
stance of  thU  proposed  language  was  already 
embodied  In  existing  law  In  permanent  form 
In  two  Instances. 

Public  Law  92-129.  enacted  September  28. 
1971,  contains  In  section  401.  language  re- 
flecting the  views  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  termination  of  hostilities  In  Indochina. 
Also,  the  Congress  In  Public  Law  93-156 
85  Stat.  430).  enacted  ITovember  17,  1971. 
incorporated  In  section  601  a  very  definitive 
statement  conceriUng  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  on  this  subject.  Because  of  the 
pertinency  and  continued  application  of  thU 
statement  of  United  States  p<^lcy  as  con- 
tained m  exUtmg  law.  It  Is  set  forth  below 

In  Its  entirety:  

TITLE  VI— TERMINATION  OF  HOSTTLITIBS 
IN  INDOCHINA 
Sxc  601.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  aU  mUltary 
operations  of  the  United  States  In  Indo- 
china and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Oovernment  and  an 
accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  In  ac- 
tion who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to 
such  Government  or  such  forces.  The  Con- 
gress hereby  urges  and  requests  the  President 
to  implement  the  above-expressed  policy  by 
Initiating  Immediately  the  following  actions: 

( 1 )  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  mUltary  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Government  and  an 
accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  In  ac- 
tion who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Government  or  such  forces. 

(2)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  immediate  cease-fire 
by  all  parties  to  the  hostUltles  in  Indochina. 

(8)  NegotUte  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which 
would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  mUltary 
forces  from  Indochina  In  exchange  for  a 
correepondlng  serlea  of  phased  releasee  of 
American  prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the  re- 
lease of  any  remaining  American  prisoners 
of  war  concurrently  with  the  withdrawal  of 
aU  remaining  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  by  not  later  than  the  date  established 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
hereof  or  by  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
agreed  uoon  by  the  negotiating  parties.  (Ap- 
proval November  17.  1871.  (Pi.  M-168) ) 

The  Hoiise  conferees  emphasized  rejjeat- 
edly  that  these  provisions  of  law,  particu- 
larly In  section  601  of  PubUc  Law  03-156. 
adequately  refiect  the  objecUves  oontalned 
in  the  pn^xuMd  Serukte  language  without  ad- 


versely affecting  the  ability  of  our  President 
to  terminate,  at  the  earllert  practicable  date, 
our    military   operations   In    Indochina. 

The  conferees  of  the  House  also  pointed 
out  that  on  August  10,  1973,  the  House  of 
Reprewntatlves  speclflcaUy  rejected  a  so- 
called  "end  the  war  amendment"  which 
provided  a  specific  withdrawal  date  such  as 
contained  in  the  propoeed  Senate  language. 
The  vote  of  the  House  rejecting  that  pro- 
posal was  338  to  178. 

The  Senate  conferees  in  an  effort  to  seek 
agreement  on  some  meaningful  provision 
propoeed  several  alternatives  to  the  Senate- 
passed  provisions.  These  alternatives  In- 
cluded a  form  of  the  final  Cranston  amend- 
ment with  slight  modification  before  It  was 
replaced  by  the  Brooke  substitute  which 
finally  passed  the  Senate.  Also  Included  for 
discussion  was  a  proposal  which  made  It  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  for  a  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  Vietnam  four  months 
after  the  establishment  of  an  internationally 
supervised  cease-fire  throughout  Vietnam 
and  the  return  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  an  accounting  for  the  Americans 
missing  in  action.  Nevertheless,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  discussed,  the  House  conferees 
would  not  agree  to  any  of  these  alternatives. 

In  view  of  these  clrcvunstances  and  be- 
cause of  the  adamant  position  of  the  House 
conferees  on  this  matter,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. In  order  to  complete  conference  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  15495.  reluctantly  agreed  to 
recede  from  the  position  and  sections  613 
and  614  of  the  Senate  amendment  were  de- 
leted. I 

The  Senate  recedes.        | 

SUMMABY 

The  bill,  with  recommended  amendments, 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  Included  programs  totaimg  $23,- 
273,971.000.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Ho\ise 
totaled  $21,318,788,250.  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  totaled  $20,521,671,000. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  In  conference  totals 
$20,943,847,000. 

The  figure  arrived  at  by  the  conferees  is 
$2,329,124,000  less  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  $973,400,000  requested  for 
additional  support  of  allied  forces  In  South- 
east Asia  was  received  too  late  for  consid- 
eration In  this  authorization  bill.  This  re- 
quest was  denied  without  prejudice. 
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O.  C.  Fisma. 
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Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


night  tonight  to  file  a  privileged  r^xHt 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  ApprojMlt. 
tion  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frun 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  REPORT  ON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL.  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mld- 


FEDERAL    INTEREST    IN     ALEXAN- 
DRIA WATERFRONT  LANDS 

The  SPEAKEai.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  tbe 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Sttickkt). 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  15550) 
to  convey  to  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
certain  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimooB 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  16660 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That    (a) 
subject  to   the  provisions  of  this  Act,  aiid 
subject  also  to  the  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of   the  Interior    (hereinafter  called  •'Secre- 
tary") of  a  land  use  plan  as  described  In  seo- 
ilon  1  (b)   of  this  Act,  the  United  States  of 
America  grants  and  conveys  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria.   In  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "City") 
without  warranty  of  title  expressed  or  Im- 
plied, the  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
that  certain  portion  of  land  located  within 
the  present  corporate  limits  of  said  City  and 
being  partly  within  the  bed  of  the  Potomac 
River  described  as  follows:  beginning  at  the 
intersection  of  the  easterly  projection  of  the 
north  line  of  Third  Street  with  the  mean 
high   watermark  of  January  34,   1971    (said 
high  watermark  being  depicted  and  described 
on  a  map  of  the  National  Capital  Parks  and 
Planning  Commission  entitled  "Map  of  the 
District  of  Colvunbla- Virginia  Boundary  Line 
according    to    the    Cession    of    the   State  of 
Maryland,  effective  January  24,  1791"  drawn 
by   C.   C.  Cook.   September  4,   1934.  bearing 
file  number  N.C.P.  8.2-4  of  National  Capital 
Parks.    National    Park   Service,   Washington, 
DC,    which    said    map    shall    be    recorded 
among  the  land  records  at  the  City) :  thence 
continuing   In   an   easterly   direction  along 
said  easterly  extension  of  the  north  line  of 
Third    Street    to    Its    Intersection    with   the 
mean  high  watermark  of  the  west  bank  of 
the  Potomac  River;    thence  In  a  southerly 
direction  along  said  mean  high  water  to^lte 
Intersection  with  a  line  which  bears  N  63*84 
W  from  station  Dl  on  the  United  States  pier- 
head line,  as  established  by  the  United  States 
Army  Corps   of  Engineers;    thence  8  63  84 
E  along  said  line  to  Its  intersection  with  the 
northerly  prolongation  of  the  bulkhead  lln«. 
as   established   by   the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers;   thence  southerly  along 
said  biilkhead  line  to  Its  point  of  IntersecUon 
with  a  line  176.58  feet  south  of  and  paraUei 
to  an  easterly  extension  of  the  southerly  line 
of  Gibbon  Street;  thence  westerly  along  saia 
line  parallel  to  the  southerly  line  of  Olbbon 
Street    to    Its    Intersection    with    said    17»1 
high -water  line;  thence  generally  In  a  north- 
erly direction  along  said  1791  line  to  t^e  poUM 
of    beginning.    The    Interest    of   the   UnltiO 
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>,»«.hv   wanted   and   conveyed   shaU  tlve  date  of  this  Act.  and  for  the  permls-  n.  Floos  A»xa  Ratios 

^*,"^.  .u  the  i?S?^ur?ho«.  laiSs  derived  slon  of  the  City  shaU  not  be  required  as  a  The  maximum  ratto  of  building  ««»  area 

"^"td  »  nf  t^f ^t  b^  UieSta^f  Mary-  prerequUlte  to  the  addition  of  material  to  or  of  land,  including  stroma.  aUeyi,  *nd  othw 

'^^'^t^theTnl^sL^t^for    "e  s^f  on  any  land  located  within  the  boundaries  of  pubuc  rights-of-way,  shaU   not  except  the 

isnd  to  tne    uqimm  =  ^^  ^^^^  described  In  section  1  hereof  which  foUowlng: 

^'(h'f  ™rconveyance  shall  become  effective  Is  above  the  mean  high  water  mark  of  the  j^^  ^rea  (acre,)                       ^'loor  Tea  ratio 

n^J  tie  aDurovia  by  the  Secretary  of  a  plan  Potomac  River  on  such  date:  Provided  fur-     l«s  than  2 - i  00 

''Cit^^  to  him  by  the  City,  showing  the  ther.  That  the  approval  or  denial  by  the  City     j  ^^^  ,^  ^^  j 2. 10 

'"   Mnn    of    the   nedestrlan    mall    and   park  of  any  future  dredging  or  flUlng  of  the  land      3  ^ut  less  then  4 2.28 

'"^^    ,pmfire^  to  brcrea^  bTthe  Clt?  by  described  In  section  1  hereof  shall  be  based      ^  ^ut  lee.  than  5 3.60 

!^^o,S^^  8  o^thT  A^  and  also  show-  solely  upon  criteria  which  promote  the  effec-      5  ^^,  ,^  ^^an  6.. — -—  3.  TO 

S'rma^rmum°extent  of  any  bulkheadlng  tuatlon  f^^^^-^^"^^  ^^  ^^'-     «  but  less  than  7 3.  « 

^^  JTi Una  which  the  Cltv  proposed  to  permit  ments  set  forth  In  this  Act.  7  but  lees  than  8 »■  » 

'°a.?tk^r  J  under  the  L^tLo^^  granted  to         Sk.  4.  ,a)  AU  lands  and  Interests  in  lands     g  t^t  lees  than  »— 3.  50 

?  hvfhL^ctTT^e  secretary  shall  approve  of  the   United  States  within  the   area  de-     9  ^ut  les.  than  10 - -  8.76 

"  ^Lnnrote  said  Dla^  within  sUty  days  of  scribed  In  section  1  of  this  Act  are  granted      jq  or  more - 4-  00 

S^s^Kon  to  him  by  the  City;  provided,  and    conveyed    upon   the    express   condition  ^^    uaximu^   NtmBX.  of  DwBiwo   Uktt* 

h,^cretaiT  ShaU  not  disapprove  such  plan  that  future  use  thereof  shaU  not  be  Incon-  PranrrrB) 

SbS^y  the  City  unless  he  finds  that  ^^tle'^Uv ^'''SCtTe«a?4r  m  s^y  ^v  <»)   Rowhouses.  thirty  unit,  per  acre  In- 

the  plan  does  not  adequately  meet  the  re-  and  the  City  shaU  not  ^«™7**Li^„*^J^.;  eluding  common  space  area  and  one-half  the 

Jfirements  of  sections  7  and  8  of  this  Act  ^^"^^^^^^XTu^ion  oT^^^"^-  ^^ '^J  streeJTaUey.  Immediately  ad- 

ind.  to  the  event  of  such  a  finding,  the  Sec-  "^r  "^^'f^  «'  ^^"*'i°^,^Jf J.  "^^^^e  Ja«nt  to  the  site  to  be  developed. 

^  shall  affirmatively  advise  the  City  of  In  the  area  wMch  «*if«'°*^°*  T^*^  ^".  (b)    MultlfamUy  dweUlng,  ninety  units  per 

^edeficlencles  upon  which  he  bases  such  provisions  of  this  ^^^"^^ ^ .^^'^^J'J^-  acre    including    one-half    the    area    of    any 

^dtog.                                                                       ^'^if^'  ir^^on*?f^^  tSs  ^  ^  ^«*  °'  *^^«y»  immediately  adjacent  to  the 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  em-     described  in  section  1(b)    of  Uils  Act.  The  .jte  to  be  developed, 
powered^  execut^ny  and  all  further  docn-     City  shall^  as  appropriate,  enact  or  ma^**^  'fc^F^  mixed  «-ldentlal  and  commerrrUl 
^ts  or  assurances  which  may  be  necessary     '^''^  °^^^^^  °' °^' ^^ ^Z^^'  developments,    the    maximum    number    of 
to  obviate  any  problem  with  regard  to  title      ments   applicable   to   the   sjrea   described   m  ^.^ m^ynlts  shaU   be   determined  as  fol- 
^  the  lands  I  be  conveyed  pursuant  to  the      section  1  of  this  Act  *^'=»^„^«'   ,^,^°^f^*  fo^/^xlmum   number   of   dweUlng  units 
provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act,  including     with   the   requirements  and   Umltations  set  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^   ^^   j^   ^^^^^   j^^ 
waiver  of  the  condition  set  forth  In  section     forth  Inthls  section                 .    ,  ,  „  ^.„  ,.  minus  the  commercial  floor  area  In  square 
4(b)  of  this  Act,  and  Is  further  authorlwd  to          (b)   'I^  P^f^l^'^'i  «^^  P„^f"'f  ^  .™*^^"''  feet    divided    by   the    tract    floor   area   ratio. 
u  Ulze  any  other  authority  avaUable  to  him      quired  by  sections  7  and  8  of  Uils  Act  ^  niultiplled  by  (ninety)   units  per  acre. 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Its  en-     substantially  conform  to  the  land  use  plan  ^          AnnmoNio.  REsraicnoNS 
r«^  to  effectuate  the  Durposes  of  this  Act.     approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec-  XV.  ADDmoNAi,  RMrraicnoNS 
^'2    (a?^e  Act  of  O^^^ai    1946  (59     tlon  1(b)   of  this  Act.  PaUure  to  so  conform  (a)   In    addition    to    the    restrictions    set 
St^552      Ln^ct  '^o  esfabl^  a  boundary     ahal  be  deemed  a  breach  of  a  condition  run-  forth  In  subparagraphs  I.  H,  and  HI  of  thU 
toe  betwU^he  District  of  Columbia  and  the      nlng  with  the  land  which  shaU  permit  the  »ctlon  4,   the  foUowmg  restrtotton.  on  u« 
C^^nre^th  of   Virginia,   and   for  other     Secretary  to  file  suit  for  re-entry,  and  for  shaU  apply  to  that  port  on  of  th«  land  de- 
nudes "llamended  by  revising  the  proviso     revestment  of  title  in  the  United  States,  cov-  scribed  m  section  1  of  this  Act  which  lies  be- 
S^t^n   102   tStrif't^rlsS^as   foUows:      erlng   any   parcel   of  said   parkland,   or  any  twe*n  an  easter^extenslon  of  the  sout^  line 
^Pr^iA^d    howJ^er   TTiat    except  as  may  be      portion  of  said  maU.  the  use  or  proposed  use  of  Oronoco  Street  on  the  north  and  a  line 
re^Z^be^Tv  sS^uent  Act  of"  o^«.     ^  which  does  not  substantiaUy  conform  to  176 J»  feet  south  of  and  paraUel  to  the^th- 
S^^ntJtSUlS  over  t^e  said  ^  Is     the  approved  land  use  plan:  Prot-lded.  THat  erly  line  of  Gibbon  ^'^°f;^fl'°^'^.,^ 
Svreservedto  the  United  States."                   the  prior  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  any  (1)  The  maximum  height  of  any  buUdlng 
7^'^nSXp^vT^tne  Secretary  of     proposed  use  not  conforming  with  said  ap-  shaU  not  exceed  "jyjf  *  •^^*^«  *'«^ 
theland  use  Plan  described  in  section  Kb)      proved  land  use  plan  shaU  be  deemed  to  ef-  ground  elevation  of  the  buUdlng 
oTtl^^crLnc^m  lurt^tlon  prevlolisl      fectuate  a  waiver  of  this  condition,  and  no  (2)   The  ^-^^  ""''^j^Xf  ^^tr^' 
°,  r^rved  by  the  United  States  over  the  area     cause  of  action  for  re-entry  shaU  or  may  be  area    to    area    of    land,  J^^'^J'l'^^' 
IrttMn  the  lK,undarles  set  forth  In  section  1     brought  by  the  Secretary  In  regard  to  such  alleys,  and  other  public  rights-of-way.  shaU 
nf  thu  Act  Ik  rpiinaulahed                                        prior  approved  use.  not  exceed  3.00. 

^3  Upon  the  approval  by  the  Secretary          (c)   Consistent  with  Its  obligations  under  (3)  Any  buUdlng  or  structure  construct4»d. 

of  the  land  use  plan  d^crlbed  In  secUon  1(b)      sections  7  and  8  of  this  Act.  the  City  may  renovated   or  altered.   In   who^   or  ^  P«t . 

0   this  Act^  much  of  that  portion  of  the     grant,    convey.   seU.   lease,   or   exchange   the  shall  be  subject  to  the  ^^^^J^.^^'^^ 

Potomac    River    as    Is    located    within    the      land  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  or  interesU  imposed    by    the    C  ty    upon    buUdlngs    or 

boundaries  of  the  land  described  In  section  1     therein,  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  City  structures    located    in    the    City  s    old    and 

of  this  Act  and  which  Is  presently  flUed.  or     pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act.  subject  to  historic  district.                       ^         ,   ^    _,„„„ 

which  U  hereafter  filled  pursuant  to  the  pro-      the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  6  of  this  Act  (4)    The    maximum   number    of    dweUlng 

visions  of  this  Act    Is  declared  to  be  non-     and  to  the  foUowlng  convenants  on  the  use  units  per  acre  shall  not  exceed  fifty-five. 

nsTlxable  both  In  fact  and  In  law  within  the     thereof,  which   covenants  shaU  be  Inccwpo-  (b)    In    addition    to    the    resttlctlous    set 

meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the     /ated  In  or  otherwise  made  a  part  of  each  forth  in  subparagraphs  I,  H.  and  m  of  this 

United  States,  and  nothing  in  said  Constltu-     deed    or    Instrument   whereby   said   land   or  section  4.  the  following  restrictions  on  use 

tlon  and  laws  as  now  in  force  and  effect  shall      any    parts    thereof    or    Interests    therein    Is  shall    apply    to    that    portion    of    the    land 

thereafter  be  deemed  to  prevent  the  dredging     granted,  conveyed,  sold,  leased,  or  exchanged,  described  In  section  1  of  this  Act  whlrfi  Ues 

or  mung  or  the  erection  and  maintenance  of     which     deeds    and    instruments    shaU     be  east   of   a  line   running   two   hundred   feet 

permanent  improvements  within  the  afore-     recorded  among  the  land  records  of  the  City:  east  of  and  paraUel  to  the  east  line  of  Lee 

said  portion  of  the  Potomac  River  or  In  or                              i.  uses  PnyarrTD  Street  and  Lee  Street.  «t«nd«^-  *^;^'H^^ 

sbove  the  bed  of  such  portions  of  the  river  or                              hereinafter  otherwise  provided.  Jf,  ^rdltt.nVt^^t'^iJ^  pln^et^Sti^t 

on  land  heretofore  or  hereafter  filled  thereon     ,^^  toUow^viMm  only  shaU  be  permitted:  °^  ^"f*!^*""^. ^1          JT!   ^ ^- ^^l' 

or  recovered  therefrom:   Provided    That  the      ^^^.^^^^^^r^  "^l  '^e^lo^rofflces  ?,^"„^ JS'st^t ^A.^^-     ' 

milng,  other  than   for  stabilization   of   the     ._d  '«-.  v,u,,dincs  line  of  Third  Street,  extendea. 

Shoreline  and  utilization  for  public  purpo«!s     '""fw^'^^Srehes  f^d  schools  '^^    ^''^P'  ^°'  restaurants    marinas,  and 

thereof,  of  that  area  of  submerged  lands  ly-          ^    Sw^we^Unire  ^in^e  famUv  and  mul-  °*^«    «^l*f  J't^'?:^*''^ ,  **i^*ff'J!i 

ing  between  Pendleton  and  Madison  Streets,      J^^aJZtnS  "^^  »PP«'^***  ^^  ^"I'  »»"»  1*^  »i»^l  ^^ 

«^ended.  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the      ^"("^"^rwlte  .i^ratemal  clube  ""^  "^^  ^°'  P"''",'^  P*^"  'f*?  ^P***'  *°'* 

east  Itoe  of  Union  Street,  extended,  consisting            e^lL^mal   and  wa^house  buUd-  P^b"*=     recreational    areas.    Including    uses 

01  the  easteriy  portion  of  what  Is  known  as     .„1|  roT^a^V-^a^smppS  anclUary  to  the  use  of  said  public  parks, 

■Oronoco  Bay".  Is  and  shall  be  prohibited:      ^""f^ ,    ^b*^  b^MiSs  and  p?bUc  utilities.  °P«"  »P^'  ^"^  recreational  are«i. 

Prot-ided  further.  That  anv  future  dredging           [\  ^^  buildings  an<i  puDUc  utilities  ^  ^ )  No  buUdlng  or  other  structure  author- 

or  flUlng   not   prohibited   by   this   Act   shall  \^^,  ^,^,^g  g^^agee  and  parking  lots.  ^  ^^^Tf^t'^t^i        '        ^              **" 

flrst    be    approved    by    the    City:    Provided  a,    Hotels   and   motels   Including   confer-  ■^^^^^^^^^J^'^^'^^^^t  feasible,  any 

further    That  for  purposes  of  the   forgoing  ence  centers.                                                                           '     _"  "^^  "**»*^                                      ' 

proviso,    the    phra^    "furture    dredging    or  ,j)    RetaU  and  nonretaU  commercial  uses,  ^^'^^^^^^/f '^^'l^  *"f  °f^°' 

auing"    ShaU    refer    onlv     to    dredging    or  (k)    Private  garages,  drives,  common  areas,  permitted   within   said    area   shaU   be   open 

milng   commenced   after"  the   effective   date  parking,  and  play  spaces.  *°f  fT^H^^^.o'i^rl.tri^inn. -it  forth 

on  this  Act:   the  term  "flUlng"  shaU  refer          (1)   Streets,  drives,  and  open  spaces  '"^^  ^^T  T ^J^^n?^^Tl^l 

only  to  the  addition   of   material   to  or   on          (m)   Hospitals,  cimics,  and  other  medical  ^J^" ''^^P"*^^^'^^;^^ ^  °IJ^J^°^ 

land  Which   is  below  the   mean  high   water  facilities.  *"  ?»•  f^^^^lT*  T^.^^^^^^ln  ^^ 

mark  of  the  Potomac  River  on   the  effec-          (n)   Any  combination  of  the  above  uses.  to  that  portion  of  the  land  described  In  sec- 
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tlon  1  of  thlfl  Act  which  tt  bounded  on  the 
iouth  by  the  •outh  line  of  Pendleton  Street 
and  Pendleton  Street,  extended.  »nd  on  the 
north   by   the   north    line    of   Third   Street. 

'^o")  No  buUdlng.  other  th*n  buildings 
permitted  under  subsection  4(c)  V(b)(l) 
of  this  Act.  shall  be  constructed  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  shoreline  of  the  Potomac 
River  as  the  same  now  exists,  or  as  it  may 
hereafter  exist  following  the  completion  of 
any  bulkheadlng.  flUlng.  or  dredging  per- 
mitted by  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  in  subsection  4(c)  IV(b)  of 
thla  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  reeldentlal  density  and  floor  area  ratio 
credits  from  the  lands  deacrlbed  in  said  sub- 
section to  determine  the  maximum  allowable 
residential  density  and  floor  area  ratio  of 
buUdlngs  and  structures  located  west  of  the 
area  described  In  said  subsection. 

Sec    5.  The  specific  appllcabUlty  of  any  of 
the  uses  set  forth   in  section  4  of  this  Act 
within   the   area   described   In   section    1    of 
this   Act   must   be   approved   by   a   majority 
of  the  City  Cci-ncU  of  the  City  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  tae  "City  CouncU") .  The  City 
Council  may  Impose  such  additional  condi- 
tions and  restrictions.  If  any.  upoi.    the  use 
of  the  land  as  it  deems  proper  to  Insvire  the 
health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of 
the  City  and  to  Insure  the  development  of 
the  area   in  a  manner  consistent  with   the 
protection    of    the    Potomac    waterfront    in 
Alexandria.    Before    permitting    any    of    the 
uses,    the    City   CoimcU    shall    consider    the 
following: 

( 1 )  The  arrangement  and  location  of  pro- 
posed buUdlng,  structxires,  and  spaces  as 
they  relate  to  the  entire  Potomac  River 
waterfront  In  Alexsindrla. 

(2)  The  safe  and  convenient  arrangement 
of  pedestrian  circulation  facilities,  roadways, 
driveways,  off-street  parking  and  loading 
spaces,  lighting,  and  facilities  for  waste 
disposal. 

(3)  The  location  of  and  means  of  access 
to  pedestrian  areas  and  the  separation  of 
such  areas  from  vehicular  ways  and  parking 
and  loading  areas. 

(4)  The  design  of  grades,  pavings,  gutters, 
and  drainage  necessary  to  handle  storm 
waters  and  to  prevent  erosion. 

(5)  The  provision  of  walls,  fences,  land- 
scaping, and  Increased  setbacks  when  deemed 
necessarv  to  minimize  adverse  effects  upon 
nearby  properties  and  within  the  proposed 
development. 

(6)  The  treatment  and  extent  of  plaza, 
courts,  terraces,  and  other  open  areas  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  the  use  or  enjoy- 
ment of  the  development  and  the  protection 
of  the  environs. 

(7)  The  distance  of  parking  areas  and 
buildings  from  the  nearest  single-family 
zoning  and  single-family  development. 

(8)  The  provisions  for  dedication  of  land 
for  public  rights-of-way,  parks,  schools,  and 
recreation  space,  when  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  the  development  and  the  environs 

(9(  The  treatment  of  off-street  parking 
spaces.  Including  outdoor,  In-structure,  and 
underground  parking. 

(10 1  The  effects  of  traffic,  likely  to  be  gen- 
erated by  any  proposed  development  on 
nearby  streets,  highways,  or  other  public 
rights-of-way. 

(11)  The  proximity  to  mass  transit  or  other 
public  transportation  facilities. 

Where  In  the  Judgment  of  the  City  Coun- 
cU It  is  reasonable,  fair,  and  practicable  so  to 
do.  the  City  CouncU  In  approving  any  use  of 
the  aforesaid  land,  or  any  ptut  or  parts 
thereof  or  Interests  therein  granted  and  con- 
veyed to  the  City  hereunder,  may  make  or 
require  the  reservation,  granting,  or  dedica- 
tion of  such  easements  in.  on,  over,  under, 
and  across  such  land,  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  as  the  City  Council  may  deem  neces- 
sary oi  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing public  access  to  the  Potomac  River. 
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Skc   8    (a)  In  granting,  conveying.  selUng, 
leasing,  or  exchanging  the  lands  or  lDtf«»*8 
in  lands  granted  and  conveyed  t»  the  City  oy 
the  Secretary  this  Act,  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof   or   leasehold    or   other    interests   or 
rights  therein,  the  City  shall  receive  In  pay- 
ment   or    consideration    therefor    the    fair 
market  value  thereof,  such  value  to  be  deter- 
mined  by    mutual    agreement    between   tne 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  the  City  but  if  after  good  faith 
efforts  they  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  price, 
then  by  an  appraiser  selected  by  the  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  then  sitting  on 
or    assigned    to    said    court    at    Alexandria. 
Virginia,   the   cost   of   such   appraisal   to   be 
borne  equally  by  the  United  States  and  the 
City  The  net  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall  be 
retained    and    set    aside    by    the    City    in    a 
separate  fund  and  shall  thereafter  be  xised 
by  the  City  exclusively  for  the  acquisition 
development   and   maintenance  of  the  park 
areas  and  pedestrian  mall  required  or  con- 
templated by  this  Act.  The  City  shall  file  an 
annual  accounting  with  the  Administrator  of 
the    General    Services    Administration,    ac- 
counting for  Its  use  of  any  such  proceeds. 
The  phrase  "fair  market  value"  as  used  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  only 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  or  interest 
m  land  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  City  by 
this  Act  and  which  is  to  be  conveyed,  sold, 
leased  or  exchanged  by  the  City,  such  value 
to  be  determined  as  of  the  date  of  the  con- 
veyance. The  phrase  "fair  market  value      as 
used  in  this  subsection,  shall  not  Include  the 
value  of  any  filling  or  other  improvements 
placed  on  the  land  described  in  section  1  of 
this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  purchaser,  leasee,  or  other  person, 
firm  corporation,  trust,  or  entity  acquiring 
or  leasing  any  such  lands  or  interests  therein 
shall  be  required  to  see  to  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  purchase  money,  rentals  or  other 
consideration  therefor. 

SEC  7    The  Cltv  shall,  within  fifteen  years 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  create,  de- 
velop   and  maintain  within  the  area  granted 
and  conveyed  to  the  City  pursuant  to  sectton 
1   of  this  Atjt  or,   with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary-    from  lands  contiguous  thereto,  a 
pedestrian  maU  freely  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic   not  less  than  twenty-five  feet  In  width, 
along    or    above    the    western    shore    of    the 
Potomac  River  as  the  same  may  now  exist, 
or   as   It   may   hereafter  exist   following  any 
dredging,   filling,   or   btilkheadlng   permitted 
or  contemplated  by  the  terms  of   this  Act. 
which    said    pedestrian    mall    shaU    provide 
access  to  the  Potomac  River.  The  Secretary 
may.    in    those   Instances   where    U    may   be 
necessarv  for  the  reasonable  development  of 
said  mall  or  where  circumstances  make  full 
oomplUnce    with    the   requirements   of   this 
section  impractical  or  Impossible,  approve  a 
reduced  width  or  an  alternate  location  for 
any    particular   segment   of   the    mall:    Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  event  a  future  change  In 
condlUons   makes   compliance   with    the   re- 
quirements of   this  section  practicable,  the 
City  shall  be  obligated  to  relocate  or  widen 
said    mall,    as   may   be   necessary   to   comply 
with   the  requirements  of  this  section.  The 
mall  shall  In  anv  event  be  located  as  close 
as  practicable  to  the  said  western  shore  of 
the  Potomac  River. 

Sec.  8.  In  addition  to  the  pedestrian  mall 
required  to  be  created  and  maintained  under 
the  provisions  of  seortlon  7  of  this  Act,  the 
City  shall,  within  fifteen  years  of  the  effec- 
Uve   date   of   this   Aot.   create,   develop,   and 
maintain    one    or    more    public    park    areas 
from  the  lands  and  interests  in  lands  granted 
and  conveyed  to  the  City  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion  1   of   this  Aot  or.   with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  from  lands  contiguous  there- 
to, which  shall  be  acoeaslble  to  the  public 
arid   provide    acoees    to   the   Potomac   River, 
ai\d  which  3€tld  public  park  areas  shall  total 
at  least  eleven  acre*  In  area. 


Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  fll« 
suit  In  the  United  State*  Dlatrict  Court  toe 
the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia  against  tht 
City  or  Its  grantees  to  enforoe  any  of  tht 
provisions  of  thla  Aot,  or  to  restrain  my 
violation  of  the  terms  and  oondittona  iun- 
of,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  oon- 
tpoversy. 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding   anything  to  the 
contrary  hereinbefore  provided  in  thla  Act, 
the  Secretary  may.  upon  request  of  the  City 
CouncU,    to    be    evidenced    by    a    resolution 
Etdopted   at  a  regular  public   meeting  by  at 
le«iat  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof,  and 
upon  such  conditions  as  he  or  h  la  succeanr 
In  office  shaU  deem  to  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest, permit  the  deletion  or  elinUnatlon  of 
or  cliangee  In  or  deviations  or  variances  from 
the  approved  land  use  plan  or  any  or  all  of 
the  uses  and  conditions  sert  forth  in  section* 
4  and  5  ot  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  TTiat 
any  such  request  of  the  City  CouncU  shall 
automatically  be  approved,  without  f\irther 
action.  If  the  Secretary  shall  fail  to  act  on 
Btny  such  request  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  upon  which  the  request  is  received  by 
the  Secrertary. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  thla  Act  shall  be  cwi- 
strued  to  require  the  City  to  change  the 
character  of  any  existing  use  of  tuiy  land 
granted  suad  conveyed  to  It  hereunder,  except 
for  the  provision  of  the  public  park  areas 
and  pedestrian  maU  required  by  sections  7 
and  8  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  Violation  of  any  of  the  provlslong 
of  this  Act  shall  in  no  event  be  construed  to 
effect  a  reversion  or  forfeiture  to  the  United 
States  of  the  land  or  any  part  thereof  or 
rights  or  interests  therein  granted  and  con- 
veyed to  the  City  hereimder:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  effect  the  right 
of  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  parkland  and 
pedestrian  mall  areas  required  by  sections  7 
and  8  of  this  Act  by  filing  suit  for  re-entry  (rf 
said  areas  as  provided  under  section  4(b)  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  changing,  altering,  increasing,  di- 
minishing. Impairing,  or  affecting  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  which  the  State  of  Virginia 
or  any  instrumentality  thereof  of  any  person, 
firm,  corporation,  trust,  or  entity,  other  than 
the  United  States  or  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof,  may  lawfully  own  or  be 
entitled  to  In  any  part  of  the  land  or  rights 
or  interest  therein  lying  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  land  described  In  section  1  of 
this  Act;    it  being  the  ptirpoee  and  intent 
hereof  to  grant  and  convey  to  the  City  only 
so  much  of  said  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
as  may  be  owned  by  the  United  States  or  an 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof. 

Sec'  14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  affect  in 
any  way  the  rights  reserved  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  that  certain  deed,  dated 
March  2,  1970,  by  and  between  the  United 
States  of  America  as  grantor  and  the  City,  as 
grantee,  which  said  deed  is  recorded  in  book 
707  at  page  327  of  the  land  records  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STUCKEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  explanation  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
15550  seeks  to  clear  title  to  a  parcel  ol 
waterfront  property  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
comprising  some  48  acres,  23.7  acres  of 
which  are  submerged. 

Title  to  this  property  was  clouded  by 
the  inability  to  determine  the  exuct 
location  of  the  high  water  mark  m  n9l. 


which  serves  as  the  boimdary  between 
Alexandria  and  the  District  ol  Columbia. 
The  line  became  obscured  through  nat- 
ural and  manmade  fill,  erosion,  and  ac- 
cretion. .  , ,  . ,  , 
Due  largely  to  this  title  problem,  this 
port  on  of  the  Alexandria  waterfront  is 
nresently  a  no  man's  land  of  blight  and 
neglect.  Cluttered  with  sagging  buildings, 
ramshackled  warehouses,  abandoned  oil 
tanks  rotted  piers,  and  other  clutter  and 
debris  its  present  condition  is  un- 
esthetic  to  the  city  of  Alexandria  and 
to  the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  both  inaccessible  and 
uninviting  to  the  pubUc. 

HR.  15550  will  give  the  city  of 
Alexandria  the  legislative  and  legal  tools 
it  needs  and  must  have  to  eliminate  the 
blight  and  control  the  development  of 
the  waterfront  area  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  not  only  quality  development, 
but  also  public  access,  open  space,  and 
park  lands. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  H.R.  15550  (as 
set  forth  in  the  Committee  report,  H. 
Rept.  92-1236 »  is  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  grant  and  convey  to  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  all  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  waterfront  land 
located  in  that  city  along  the  shoreline 
of  the  Potomac  River.  This  conveyance 
Is  to  be  subject  to  certain  conditions  and 
restrictions  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

PROVISIONS    OV   THX    BILL 


HH.  15550  transfers  Federal  title  and 
claims  to  approximately  48  acres  of  fast 
and  submerged  lands  to  the  City  of  Alex- 
andria. The  bill  also  delegates  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove  a  plan  for  the 
property  to  be  transferred,  which  shall 
show  the  location  of  the  park  land  and 
pedestrian  mall  that  the  city  is  required 
by  the  bill  to  create  and  maintain,  as 
well  as  certain  other  details  specified  in 
the  bill.  Upon  approval  of  this  plan,  the 
city  would  be  empowered  to  authorize 
the  filling  of  certain  portions  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  adjacent  to  the  present 
Alexandria  shoreline  out  to  the  bulkhead 
line. 

In  exchange  for  the  transfer,  the  bill 
will  impose  the  zoning  restrictions, 
height  limitations,  and  architectural  re- 
view requirements  of  the  old  and  historic 
district  of  Alexandria  upon  that  portion 
of  the  transferred  property  south  of 
Oronoco  Street  to  Gibbon  Street.  The 
city  will  be  required  to  create  and  main- 
tain in  perpetuity  a  25-foot  walkway  or 
pedestrian  mall,  the  entire  length  of  the 
waterfront.  The  city  will  also  be  required 
to  create  and  maintain  in  perpetuity  11 
acres  of  park  land.  Finally,  upon  devel- 
opment of  the  waterfront  area  north  of 
Oronoco  Street,  the  city  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  require  developers  to  create  and 
thereafter  maintain  an  additional  area 
of  approximately  10  to  12  acres  of  park 
land,  open  space,  and  public  recreational 
facilities. 

In  summary,  H.R.  15550  transfers  to 
the  city  approximately  38  acres  of  usable 
real  property — excluding  approximate- 
ly 4  acres  in  the  Old  Town  Yacht  Basin, 
where  the  city  has  indicated  that  it  will 
not  request  authority  to  approve  sig- 
nificant fUl.  Of  this  38  acres.  H.R.  15550 


requires  that  approximately  20  to  23 
acres  be  devoted  to  park,  open  space,  and 
recreational  uaea,  and  additionally  that 
more  than  4  acres  be  devoted  to  a  walk- 
way or  pedestrian  mall. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not  either 
increase  or  diminish  the  present  title  or 
interest  of  any  person  in  the  waterfitmt 
lands  involved.  This  legislation  will,  how- 
ever, enable  such  owners  or  holders  of  in- 
terest for  the  first  time  to  perfect  their 
titles  and  thus  to  obtain  title  insurance, 
as  a  result  of  which  they  will  be  able  to 
develop  their  properties  in  conformance 
with  the  city's  plan  as  provided  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill. 

When  a  private  interest  holder  enters 
into  this  procedure,  he  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  city  that  portion  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property  representing  the 
Interest  which  the  Federal  Government 
now  holds,  and  which  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  will  be  transferred  to  the  City  of 
Alexandria.  This  evaluation  wUl  be  de- 
termined by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
and  the  city.  However,  if  these  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  price,  then  the 
evaluation  shsdl  be  made  by  an  appraiser 
selected  by  the  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  net  proceeds  of  such  sales 
must  be  used  by  the  city  exclusively  for 
the  acquisition,  development,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  park  areas  and  pedestrian 
mall  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
it  is  the  intent  of  your  committee  that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  shall 
not  affect  any  way  the  current  rights 
of  the  parties  to  the  lawsuit  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  City  of 
Alexandria  between  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Conservation  Coimcll,  Inc.,  et  al. 
and  the  city  of  Alexandria,  et  al. 

MEED    FOB    LEGISLATION 

This  bill  seeks  to  clear  title  to  a  parcel 
of  waterfront  property  in  Alexandria 
comprising  some  48  acres.  23.7  acres  of 
which  are  submerged,  so  as  to  permit 
its  orderly  development  in  compliance 
with  guidelines  and  restrictions  set  forth 
in  the  bill. 

Title  to  this  property  was  clouded  by 
the  inabihty  to  determine  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  the  high  water  mark  of  1791, 
which  serves  as  the  boundary  between 
Alexandria  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  boundary  commission  in  1934  concluded 
that  the  1791  line  could  never  be  deter- 
mined and  recommended  that  the  prop- 
erty in  question  be  given  over  to  the 
city  of  Alexandria  and  the  private  hold- 
ers then  occupying  it.  In  so  legislating, 
however,  the  Congress — in  1945 — added 
a  reservation  that  the  United  States 
would  not  relinquish  any  title  claim  it 
mav  have. 

This  bill  attempts  to  correct  that  legal 
tangle. 

Due  largely  to  this  title  problem  with 
which  it  has  been  plagued,  this  portion 
of  the  Alexandria  waterfront  is  presently 
a  no  man's  land  of  blight  and  neglect. 
Cluttered  with  sagging  buildings,  ram- 
shackled warehouses,  abandoned  oil 
tanks,  rotted  piers,  and  other  clutter  and 
debris,  its  present  condition  is  imesthet- 
ic  to  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  to  the 


Washington  metropolitan  area.  It  la  for 
the  most  part  both  inaccessible  and  un- 
inviting to  the  public. 

H.R.  15550  will  give  the  city  of  Alex- 
suidria  the  legislative  and  legal  tools  it 
needs  and  must  have  to  eliminate  the 
blight  and  control  the  development  of 
the  waterfront  area  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  not  only  quality  development 
but  also  public  access,  open  space,  and 
park  lands.  Without  H.R.  15550,  there  is 
no  way  that  either  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  city  of  Alexandria  can  guar- 
antee  any   public   access,   public   open 
space,  or  park  lands — unless  the  Federal 
Government  spends  between  $6  million 
and  $10  million  to  acquire  the  legitimate 
private  interests  through  condemnation. 
At  this  point  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  property  covered  by  H.R.  15550 
has  been  in  private  ownership  for  many, 
many  years,  with  some  land  titles  dating 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  owners  of  this  property, 
in  some  cases,  have  developed  it,  built 
upon  it.  and  certainly  paid  taxes  on  it. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  at  least  two 
instances,  owners  of  property  affected  by 
the  Federal  title  claim  have  been  success- 
ful in  obtaining  title  insurance,  suggest- 
ing weakness  in  the  Federal  claim. 

In  siun,  H.R.  15550  seeks  to  lift  this 
cloud  upon  the  title  of  the  subject  and  to 
strike  a  judicious  balance  between  Fed- 
eral and  private  interests.  Controls  in  the 
public  interest  are  placed  upon  the  con- 
veyance of  this  Federal  claim  to  the  city 
of  Alexandria  in  attempt  to  preserve  that 
balance. 

SECTION -BT -SECTION    ANALYSIS 


Section   1:    Describes  the  metes  and 
boimds  of  the  property  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral interest  is  being  transferred  to  the 
city    of    Alexandria.    The    property    is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Third  Street, 
extended:  on  the  south  by  a  line  176.58 
feet   south  of   and  parallel   to   Gibbon 
Street,  extended ;  on  the  east  by  the  es- 
tablished bulkhead  line ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the   1791  high  water  line.  Excepted 
from  this  transfer — see  section  14 — are 
the     rights— essentially    the     right    to 
occupy  the  buildings  for  up  to  5  years — 
reserved  to  the  United  States  when  it  sold 
the  Federal  Record  Center  property  to 
the  city  on  March  2,  1970.  The  transfer 
is  made  effective  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  land  use 
plan,  to  be  submitted  by  the  city,  showing 
the  locations  of  the  parkland  and  pedes- 
trian mall  that  the  city  is  required  by  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  to  create  and  also  showing 
the  maximum  extent  of  any  filling  that 
the  city  proposes  to  authorize  within  the 
Ewea  conveyed.  This  section  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  execute  any  docu- 
ments necessary  to  obviate  the  land  title 
problem  in  the  area  covered  by  this  act. 

Section  2:  Upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  land  use  plan  submitted 
by  the  city  imder  section  1.  section  2  re- 
linquishes concurrent  jurisdiction  over 
the  area  described  in  section  1  which  wae 
reserved  to  the  United  States  in  the  1945 
Boundary  Line  Act  (59  Stat.  552) . 

Section  3 :  Authorizes  the  city,  subject 
to  certain  specified  restraints  to  permit 
the   filling  of   certain  portions   of   the 
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Potomac  River  between  the  present 
shoreline  and  the  bulkhead  line.  Pilling 
of  that  portion  of  the  waterfront  area 
east  of  Union  Street,  extended,  between 
Madison  and  Pendleton  Streets,  known  as 
Oronoco  Bay  Ls  prohibited.  Land  esist  of 
the  1791  line  which  is  already  above 
water,  and  land  which  is  created  by  the 
filling  authorized  by  this  act.  is  declared 
to  be  nonnavigable. 

Section  4 :  Permits  the  city,  subject  to 
specified  restrictions  on  land  use,  density, 
floor  area  ratio  and  height,  and  to  certain 
other  obligations,  to  transfer  all  or  any 
part  of  the  Federal  interest  conveyed  in 
section  1.  (Payment  of  fair  market  value 
for  any  portion  of  the  Federal  interest 
so  transferred  is  required  by  section  6.) 
The  city  is  affirmatively  obligated  to  act 
to  prevent  the  Initiation  or  extension  in 
the  area  described  in  section  1  of  any  use 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  the  restrictions 
of  this  section.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
IS  granted  the  right  to  file  suit  for  reentry 
covering  any  portion  of  the  park  land  or 
mall  area  required  by  sections  7  and  8 
which  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  or 
permitted  by  the  act.  The  restrictions 
vary  in  some  cases,  depending  upon  the 
area  Involved  but  all  of  the  area  described 
in  section  1  which  is  in  the  old  and  his- 
toric district  of  Alexandria  is  subject  to 
the   density,   height,   and   architectural 
restrictions  generally  in  effect  in  that  dis- 
trict. In  addition,  north  of  Pendleton 
Street,  substantially  all  of  the  area  east 
of  a  line  200  feet  east  of  and  parallel  to 
Lee  Street  must  be  used  for  parks,  open 
space,  or  public  recreation  area.  The  only 
structures  permitted,  other  than  those 
which  are  auxiliary  to  park  usage,  are 
restaurants,  marinas,  and  other  similar 
water-oriented  commercial  uses  not  ex- 
ceeding 30  feet  in  height.  No  building, 
other  than  those  aforementioned,  may  be 
constructed  in  this  area  closer  than  100 
feet  to  the  shoreline  of   the  Potomac 
River. 

Section  5:  Permits  the  city  to  impose 
additional  restrictions  on  land  use,  should 
the  city  elect  to  do  so.  and  sets  forth  a 
detailed  list  of  criteria  which  must  be 
considered  by  the  city  before  permitting 
any  of  the  authorized  uses. 

Section  6:  Provides  that  the  city  must 
receive  fair  market  value  for  any  portion 
of  the  Federal  Interest  transferred  by  the 
city.  Procedures  for  determining  fair 
market  value  are  set  forth  in  the  section. 
The  proceeds  of  any  such  transferred 
property  are  required  to  be  set  aside  and 
used  by  the  city  for  the  acquisition,  main- 
tenance, and  development  of  the  park 
land  and  mall  areas  required  or  conti»ro_ 
plated. 

Section  7:  Requires  the  city,  within 
15  years,  to  develop  a  pedestrian  mall  2.*i 
feet  in  width,  providing  access  to  tne 
Potomac  River,  nmnlng  along  the 
shoreline  of  the  river  throughout  the 
entire  area  described  in  section  1.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  approve  d<»- 
viations  from  this  requirement  only 
where  compliance  is  impractical  or  im- 
possible. If  a  deviation  is  permitted. 
the  city  is  required  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiency should  a  future  change  in  con- 
ditions make  it  practicable  to  do  so. 

Section  8:   Requires  the  city,  within 
15  years,  to  create  a  total  of  11  acres  of 


park  land  either  from  the  area  described 
in  section  1  or,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  upon  contiguous  lands.  The 
park  areas  created  under  this  section 
must  provide  access  to  the  river. 

Section  9:  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  file  suit  in  the  Federal  court  in 
Alexandria  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  to  restrain  violations  of  this 

Section  10 :  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
permit  deletions,  changes,  deviations, 
and  variances  in  the  restrictions  and 
conditions  imposed  by  sections  4  and  5, 
and  in  the  plan  required  by  section  1, 
upon  application  of  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  Alexandria  City  Council,  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  he  deems  to  be  in  the 
pubUc  interest. 

Section  11:  Except  for  the  park  land 
and  mall  area  required  by  sections  7  and 
8.  this  section  provides  that  the  city 
is  not  required  to  change  the  character 
of  any  existing  use  of  land. 

Section  12:  Provides  that  a  violation 
of  this  act  shall  not  effect  a  reversion  or 
forfeiture  of  title.  The  Secretary's  right 
to  sue  for  reentry  of  the  park  land  and 
mall  areas  as  described  in  section  4  is 
preserved. 

Section  13:  Provides  that  this  act  shall 
have  no  effect  on  the  right,  title  or  in- 
terest that  anyone,  other  than  the  United 
States,  may  lawfully  own  in  the  area 
described  in  section  1. 

Section  14:  Excerpts  from  the  transfer 
the  5-year  occupancy  rights  reserved  by 
the  United  States  when  it  sold  the  Fed- 
eral Records  Center  property  to  the 
city  of  Alexandria  on  March  2.  1970. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.' 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quortim  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

[Roll  No.  368 

Aberneihy 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Donohue 

Abourezk 

Byron 

Dom 

Abzug 

Camp 

Dowdy 

Anderson, 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Dwyer 

Tenn. 

Carney 

Eckhardt 

Annunzlo 

Cederberg 

Edmondson 

Arends 

Chappell 

Ellberg 

Ashbrook 

ChUholm 

E^hleman 

Ashley 

Clark 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

.Asplnall 

Clay 

Fish 

Badlllo 

Cleveland 

Flowers 

Baker 

Collier 

Ford, 

Baring 

Cotter 

William  D. 

Belcher 

Crane 

Prase r 

Bell 

Culver 

Prellnghuysen 

Bevlll 

Cxirlln               1 

Frey 

Blaggl 

Daniel.  Va. 

Fuqua 

Blanton 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gallagher 

Blatnlk 

Davis.  SC 

Gettys 

Bnnkley 

Davis,  Wis. 

Glalmo 

Broomfleld 

de  la  Oarza 

Goldwater 

Brown.  Mich. 

Delaney 

Grasso 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dennis 

Green.  Oreg. 

BroyhUl.  N  C. 

Derwlnskl 

Green.  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Devlne             , 

Greyer 

Halpern 

Melcher 

Ryan 

Hanley 

Metcalfe 

Scheuer 

Hansen.  Wash 

Michel 

Schmltz 

Harrington 

Mlkva 

Sohwengel 

Harsha 

Miller,  Calif. 

Shipley 

Hastings 

Mills,  Ark. 

Slsk 

Hathaway 

Mink 

Slack 

Hays 

Mtnshall 

Smith.  NY. 

Hebert 

Mitchell 

Springer 

Heckler,  Mass. 

MlzeM 

Stanton. 

Heinz 

MoUohan 

James  V. 

Horton 

Montgomery 

Steele 

Hunt 

Moorhead 

Stubblefleld 

Johnson,  Calif 

Mosher 

Talcott 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Tfcylor 

Jones.  Ala. 

Nelsen 

Teague.  Calif. 

Karth 

Pelly 

Terry 

Keating 

Pepper 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Keith 

Peyser 

Thompson,  N  j 

Kemp 

Pickle 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kluczynskl 

Plmla 

Tternan 

Landgrebe 

Podell 

Udall 

LHndrum 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Van  Deerlln 

Lent 

l^rlce,  Tex. 

Vander  Jagt 

Link 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Whalley 

Lloyd 

Puclnskl 

Wiggins 

Long.  Md 

Qule 

Wilson,  Bob 

McCormack 

QulUen 

Wilson. 

McDonald. 

Rallsback 

Charles  H. 

Mich. 

Rangel 

Winn 

McEwen 

Reid 

Wolff 

McKevltt 

Roberts 

Wydler 

McMillan 

Roncallo 

Wyman 

Macdonald, 

Rooney.  NY. 

Yatron 

Mass. 

Rjstenkowskl 

Young.  Fla. 

Madden 

Rousselot 

Zablockl 

Mallary 

Roy 

Zlon 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Ruppo 

Meeds 

Ruth 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  247 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


FEDERAL   INTEREST    IN     ALEXAN- 
DRIA WATERFRONT  LANDS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Broyhill  >  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  bill  H.R.  15550.  of 
which  I  am  the  author,  and  which  is 
designed  to  cede  to  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria. Va.,  whatever  Federal  interest 
may  exist  in  certain  lands  located  on  the 
Potomac  River  waterfront  of  that  city, 
subject  to  certain  conditions. 

The  land  in  question  is  a  strip  of  water- 
front comprising  some  48  acres,  about 
half  of  which  is  presently  submerged. 
The  problem  is  that  title  to  this  property 
is  clouded  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  high  water  mark  of  the 
river  in  this  area  as  it  existed  in  1791 
served  as  the  original  boimdary  line  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  that  point,  it  Is  now  vir- 
tually impossible  to  determine  where 
that  line  now  exists.  In  1934.  in  fact,  a 
boundary  commission  concluded  that 
this  1791  line  can  never  be  redetermined, 
because  over  the  years  considerable 
change  has  been  wrought  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Potomac  River  by  accretion 
or  artificial  fill  of  the  river  bottom,  as  a 
result  of  which  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  former  river  bottom  Is  now  dry  land 
which  lies  of  course  between  the  pres- 


ent river  bed  and  the  1791  high  water 
line  This  boundary  commission  recom- 
mended that  title  to  this  land  be  given 
to  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  to  the  pri- 
vate holders  of  interest  who  were  then 
occupying  parts  of  it.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  resulting  leglslaticm  which 
was  enacted  in  1945  specified  in  addition 
that  the  United  States  should  not  give  up 
any  claim  to  tiUe  which  it  may  hold. 

Thus,  a  legal  tangle  now  exists,  as  a 
result  of  which  title  insurance  companies 
refuse  to  write  policies  on  these  lands; 
and  without  title  insurance,  the  only 
kinds  of  developments  willing  to  locate 
on  this  property  are  those  of  a  less  than 
desirable  nature.  For  example,  the  prop- 
erty presently  contains  a  rendering 
plant,  an  asbestos  processing  plant,  sev- 
eral warehouses,  and  a  coal  dump.  The 
area  has  been  fittingly  described  as  one  of 
the  worst  eyesores  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region.  Obviously,  no  im- 
provement to  this  situation  can  be  ex- 
pected until  clear  and  undisputed  title 
to  these  lands  is  established. 

I  should  like  of  describe  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  our  efforts  to  resolve  this  Im- 
passe by  legislation.  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress, identical  bills  were  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  which  would 
simply  have  transferred  any  right  the 
United  States  had  reserved  in  these  lands 
to  the  city  of  Alexandria,  so  that  clear 
title  would  be  established  and  the  water- 
front might  be  developed  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  which  the  city  had  adopted 
in  1968.  The  Senate  bill.  S.  4481,  passed 
the  Senate  on  December  21.  1970;  and 
H.R.  19842,  which  I  introduced,  was  the 
subject  of  a  public  hearing  on  Decem- 
ber 10, 1970. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  how- 
ever, testified  strongly  against  the  enact- 
ment of  that  bill,  chiefly  on  the  groimds 
that  no  controls  were  provided  whereby 
the  Department  could  be  assured  that 
the  development  of  the  lands  would  be 
such  as  to  preserve,  restore,  and  enhance 
Its  beauty  in  keeping  with  its  national 
significance.  However,  spokesmen  for  the 
Department   stated    further   that    they 
wished  to  encoiu-age  each  conunimity  to 
adopt  a  plan  to  protect  the  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  river  within  their  jurisdiction, 
and  that  the  Department  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  review  any  concrete 
plan  which  the  city  of  Alexandria  may 
have  developed  for  its  waterfront,  and 
consistent  with  the  national  interest  in 
the  historic  Potomac  River  to  assist  in 
the  implementation  of  such  a  plan.  Also, 
these  spokesmen  for  the  Depar*^^ment  of 
the  Interior  indicated  that  this  Impasse 
might  be  resolved  without  recourse  to 
legislation,  and  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  explore  the  entire  matter  with 
officials  of  the  city  government  of  Alex- 
andria with  a  view  toward  such  accord. 
At  that  time,  therefore,  our  commit- 
tee took  no  further  action  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,   and  encouraged  the 
suggested  conference  on  the  matter  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  a  nonleglsla- 
tive  solution  to  the  problem. 

These  conferences  did  indeed  take 
place,  and  considerable  areas  of  agree- 
ment were  accomplished.  However,  I  was 
advised  that  it  was  still  felt  that  legisla- 
tion was  necessary,  and  on  April  6  of  this 


year  I  introduced  the  biU  HJEl.  7267, 
which  embodied  largely  the  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  Alexandria  City  Council 
with  respect  to  theh:  conference  seesiona 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
That  bill  expanded  considerably  on  the 
basic  concept  of  the  bills  proposed  in  the 
91st  Congress,  by  including  a  rather  de- 
tailed description  of  the  uses  of  this 
land,  and  the  general  limitations  and  re- 
strictions within  which  the  development 
must  proceed. 

Th«i  on  May  9,  I  introduced  the  bill 
HJl.  14869.  which  embodied  the  view- 
point of  the  Departmait  of  the  Interior 
on  this  matter.  The  only  important  dif- 
ference between  this  bill  and  HJl.  7267 
was  that  it  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  must  approve  a  general 
use  plan  for  the  development  of  the  tract 
in  question,  prepared  and  submitted  to 
him  by  the  city  of  Alexandria,  before  he 
may  convey  to  the  city  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  land;  and  that  all 
future  use  of  this  land  shall  conform  to 
that  plan,  with  the  revestment  of  title 
to  the  United  States  provided  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  so  conform. 

Public  hearings  on  these  bills  were  held 
on  May  16  and  18  of  this  year,  at  which 
time  spokesmen  for  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria expressed  the  view  that  the  condi- 
tions imp^ed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  hi  the  bill  H.R.  14869  were  too 
stringent  and  to  some  extent  unrealistic. 
The  strongest  objections  to  both  bills, 
however,  were  voiced  by  spokesmen  for 
certain  conservation  groups  and  some 
citizens'  organizations  in  the  city.  These 
witnesses  sought  more  strict  land  use 
controls,  and  a  much  more  specific  land 
use  plan  which  would  assure  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  public  land,  for  pazlcs 
and    a    pedestrian    mall.    Also,    theee 
spokesmen  were  concerned  that  the  bill 
should  assure  proper  restrictions  as  to 
design  and  details  of  buildings  in  some 
areas  which  would  be  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  old  and  historic  section  of 
the  city  to  which  they  would  be  adjacent. 
As  a  result  of  these  hetirlng  sessions, 
our  subcommittee  was  convinced  that  the 
seversil  groups  of  Interested  parties  would 
have  to  come  to  some  substantial  amount 
of  agreement,  far  in  excess  of  what  imlty 
then  existed  between  them,  before  the 
Congress  could  in  good  conscience  take 
legislative  action  on  this  subject.  This 
view  of  the  members  present  was  con- 
veyed to  the  witnesses,  and  the  result  was 
that  after  some  highly  strenuotis  efforts 
on  the  part  of  these  interested  parties  In 
several  conference  sessions,  such  accord 
actually  was  achieved,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  bill  H.R.  15550  which  I  am  advised 
meets  with  the  substantial  approval  of 
all  concerned. 

Briefly,  this  proposed  legislation  will 
authorize  the  transfer  to  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria of  any  existing  Federal  interest  in 
some  48  acres  of  land,  about  half  of 
which  is  submerged,  located  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  waterfront  of  Alexandria, 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  a  detailed  land  use  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  tract,  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
This  transfer  would  authorize  certain 
portions  of  the  submerged  land,  out  to 


the  bulkhead  line,  to  be  filled,  and  this 
would  result  in  total  usable  land  in  the 
amount  of  about  38  acres. 

The  city  Is  required  to  develop,  within 
15  years,  a  pedestrian  mall  2S  feet  in 
width  and  nmnlng  the  entire  length  of 
the  area  subject  to  the  transfer,  with 
deviations  from  this  requirement  only 
where  compliance  is  imprawstifial  or  Im- 
txJBsible.  The  city  is  reqxriped  also  to  cre- 
ate wlthhi  the  tract  a  total  of  11  acres 
of  park  land,  and  such  park  areas  must 
provide  access  to  the  Potomac  River.  And 
in  addition,  some  8  to  10  acres  north  of 
Pendleton  Street  can  be  used  only  for 
parks,  open  space,  or  public  recreation 
areas  which  wiU  include  restaurants,  ma- 
rinas, and  the  like,  the  height  of  which 
cannot  exceed  30  feet.  Thus,  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  at  least  20  acres  of  the 
38  acres  of  usable  land  In  this  tract  must 
be  allocated  to  park,  open  space,  and  rec- 
reational use,  in  addition  to  4  or  5  acres 
for  the  pedestrian  mall. 

In  order  to  assure  the  preservation  of 
the  archltectursd  integrity  of  the  old 
and  historic  section  of  the  dty  near  the 
waterfront,  the  Wll  provides  detailed  re- 
strictions as  to  density,  heii*it,  and 
architectural  detail  to  apply  to  all  de- 
velopment of  that  portion  of  the  tract 
lyin*  between  Oronoco  Street  and  Gib- 
bon Street.  Also,  restrictions  applicable 
to  development  of  ail  the  lo&able  land.  In 
regard  to  land  use,  floor  area  ratio,  and 
height,  are  provided. 

Subject  to  all  the  restrictions  referred 
to  above,  the  city  will  be  authorized  to 
transfer  all  or  any  part  of  the  Federal 
interest  conveyed  to  it  by  this  legiala- 
Uon.  This  will  enable  the  present  land- 
owners  in  the  area  to  develop  their  prop- 
erties in  conformity  wltii  the  plan  for 
development  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  because 
they  will  then  have  access  to  clear  title 
to  the  land.  However,  the  bill  provWee 
that  the  city  must  receive  fair  market 
value  for  any  portion  of  the  former  FW- 
eral  interest  so  transferred  to  private 
owners;  and  the  proceeds  of  any  saeh 
transferred  interest  must  be  set  aside  and 
used  by  the  city  for  the  acquisition,  main- 
tenance, and  devdopment  of  the  parte 
land  and  mall  areas  required  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiHG).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  know  that  there 
are  other  Members  who  desire  to  be 
heard  on  this  bill.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  gentleman  having  the  3-minute 
ext«ision  so  Icmg  as  there  is  sufficient 
time  for  all  who  desire  to  speak,  provid- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Virginia  under- 
stands. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  We  are 
under  the  5-minute  riile.  I  want  to  make 
clear  to  any  Members  who  wish  to  speak 
that  ttoey  will  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Very  good.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 
Trtie  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 
There  wai-  no  objection. 
Mr.     BROYHILL    of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  as  for  the  fair  market  value  of 
these  lands,  this  Is  to  be  determined  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Adminis- 
trator of  aSA  and  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
I  am  advised  that  while  opinions  on  this 
subject  may  differ,  the  most  reliable  es- 
Umate  of  the  land  values  involved,  as- 
suming availability  of  clear  title,  aver- 
ages about  $5  per  square  foot.  This  flgiu-e 
represents  the  opinion  of  a  highly  quaU- 
fled  and  experienced  land  appraiser  who 
Is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  value  of 
Alexandria  real  property.  While  the  per- 
centage of  fair  market  value  which  may 
represent  the  Federal  interest  in  these 
lands,  suid  which  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  may  be  conveyed  to  private  owner- 
ship, may  be  dlfBcult  to  determine,  the 
figure  of  50  percent  has  been  suggested 
as  being  probably  a  maximum  such  fig- 
ure which  may  even  overstate  the  true 
value  of  the  Federal  claim. 

In  this  connection.  I  feel  that  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  private  interest  hold- 
ers in  these  lands  have  legitimate  claims 
on  nearly  all  the  lands  in  question.  Most 
of  them  have  been  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  their  property  for  many  years. 
They  have  developed  these  properties, 
paid  taxes  on  them,  and  in  all  respects 
have  exercised  normal  activities  of  own- 
ership. I  feel  strongly  that  regardless  of 
the  validity  of  the  Federal  claims  to  in- 
terest, these  private  interests  are  very 
real  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble bill.  It  will  sunply  transfer  any  right 
the  United  States  has  reserved  In  these 
waterfront  lands  to  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria in  which  they  are  located,  so  that 
It  may  clear  title  to  the  property  and 
proceed  with  an  orderly  development 
plan  which  clearly  will  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  everyone  concerned.  At  the 
same  time,  any  existing  and  appropriate 
interest  and  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  to  the 
proper  application  of  this  authority  to 
develop  this  waterfront  by  the  city  of 
Alexandria  is  thoroughly  protected,  with 
the  Secretary  being  provided  adequate 
controls  every  step  of  the  way.  And  at 
the  same  time,  the  interests  of  the  city 
are  provided  for  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  governing  today;  and  the  rightful 
concern  of  the  conservationists  and  In- 
terested citizens  who  feel  that  this 
waterfront  must  be  maintained  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assure  its  esthetic  beauty 
and  historic  significance  is  also  recog- 
nized and  provided  for. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  urgently  needed,  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  transformation  of  the 
present  dilapidated,  deteriorated  Alex- 
andria waterfront  into  its  proper  and 
rightful  role  as  a  portion  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  historic  old  city.  I  commend 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia : 


Is  it  not  true  that  the  portion  which 
could  possibly  be  developed  will  still  come 
under  the  zoning  authority  of  the  old 
and  historic  district  of  Alexandria,  so 
it  would  be  in  keeping  with  everj'thing 
that  has  already  been  done  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  There  will 
be  even  more  restrictions  than  there  are 
at  the  present  time.  The  maximimi 
height  will  be  27  feet  less  than  It  Is  at 
this  time  in  the  Old  Town  section  of  the 

city.  _^„ 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  was  brought  out  in  testi- 
mony that  many  buildings  that  would  be 
built  in  this  area  would  provide  scenic 
vistas  of  the  river  by  being  built  on  py- 
lons, on  stilts;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
porrcct 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  very  severe  misgivings 
about  this  bill.  While  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  its  stated  purpose,  and 
that  is  the  orderly  development  of  a 
portion  of  the  shoreline  of  the  Potomac 
River  which  is  certainly  very  unsightly, 
and  which  I  think  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  city  of  Alexandria  and 
the  people  of  the  country  rightfully 
should  have  and  do  have  an  interest  in 
its  beautification,  but  at  the  same  time 
this  bill  carries  with  it  certain  prece- 
dents, certain  nuances  that  I  think  should 
be  taken  under  very  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  carry  in 
order  that  this  matter  may  be  given 
more  objective  study  and  so  that  certain 
of  the  legal  aspects  may  be  cleared  up. 
This  is  no  place  for  judiciary  action, 
we  are  not  equipped  for  that. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgmia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  in  a  few  moments 
when  I  have  completed  my  statement. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  precedents 
that  I  mentioned.  I  know  of  no  other 
time  in  my  experience  in  this  body  where 
land  owned  by  or  claimed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  was  ceded  to  another  juris- 
diction where  they  could  then  in  turn 
develop  that  at  a  profit,  or  even  sell  or 
lease  this  land  to  a  private  operator  for 
private  purposes.  I  know  of  no  other  ac- 
tion by  our  committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, where  a  conference  was  held,  so- 
called,  and  where  there  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  present,  nor  a  member 
of  the  legal  stafif  present,  and  where  a 
so-called  compromise  was  worked  out 
where  those  who  were  in  disagreement 
and  were  opposed  to  this  were  not  per- 
mitted to  speak,  and  who  were  only 
spectators. 

There  is  a  rather  unusual  case  in- 
volved here,  and  that  is  that  of  these 
lands  for  which  there  is  a  disputed  title, 
only  one  Isuidowner  or  landholder  who 
thinks  he  has  a  title,  and  who  has  been 


paying  taxes  for  some  20 -odd  years  to 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  where  this 
legislation  re£M;hes  out  and  takes  that 
property  in.  just  willy-nilly,  no  com- 
pensation, no  nothing. 

So  because  of  that  this  means  that  if 
this  bill  does  pass  then  this  matter  is  go- 
ing to  go  to  the  coiu^s  anyway.  I  would 
think  that  this  body  would  prefer  that 
further  court  adjudication  be  had  before 
we  start  messing  with  it.  This  particular 
company  that  has  some  13.5  acres  on 
what  is  called  Cocoa  Bay,  they  are  will- 
ing to  cede  or  quitclaim  some  6.5  acres  of 
their  13.5  acres,  plus,  for  a  marina,  for 
the  building  of  a  riverside  cafe,  and  for 
ingress  and  egress  from  the  mainland 
proper  into  this  property  that  they  are 
wiUing  to  quitclaim. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  at  this 
moment  are  in  a  position  to  act  intelli- 
gently or  to  act  objectively  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  matter. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  not  kill  the  in- 
tention of  this  bill  because  I  think  the 
purpose  is  exemplarj-.  but  I  think  that  we 
should  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that 
that  committee  may  look  more  closely  at 
this  matter  and  work  more  closely  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who  cer- 
tainly have  a  stake  in  this,  and  I  would 
remind  the  Members  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  said  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  had  to  approve  any  im- 
provements that  were  made,  but  there 
is  a  very  serious  question  as  to  their  au- 
thority in  this  matter  because  there  is  no 
reversionary  clause,  and  generally  that 
is  the  only  ax  that  you  hold  over  the 
head  of  someone  to  whom  you  are  deed- 
ing property,  that  if  they  violate  the  deed 
restrictions,  then  there  is  a  reversionary 
clause,  but  there  is  not  any  reversionary 
clause  in  this  situation. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  would  state  that  there 
is  a  question  as  to  what  the  interest  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  in  this 
situation.  In  fact,  it  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  to  clarify  the 
title  so  that  there  may  be  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  land.  But.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  surprised  at  the  position  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  taken  concern- 
ing this  legislation,  because  I  believe  the 
gentleman  attended  some  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  do  not  know  of  any  place 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
BoLUNG.)  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG).  Without  objection,  the  gen- 
tleman is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  made  the  statement  that  sufficient 
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tixne  was  not  permitted  to  the  inter^ted 
SStles  on  this  to  go  back  and  talw  a 
1^  at  the  proceedings  regarding  ti^ 
biU  The  city  of  Alexandria  wid  the  De- 
Dwtment  of  the  Interior  and  aU  inter- 
Sted  parties  have  spent  over  3  years 
studj'ing  such  a  prtHJOsal  as  tWs. 

Also  my  subcommittee  had  three  ses- 
sions of  hearings  and  over  200  pages  of 
testimony.  Then  we  had  4  days  of  draft- 
ing sessions  which  included,  by  the  way, 
thi  company  that  the  genUcrnan  speaks 
about,  and  which  Included  all  the  en- 
vironmentalists groups  and  included  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  included 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  I  might  add  that 
a  lot  of  time  has  been  spent  In  putting 
this  bill  together. 

There  Is  no  question  about  It,  this  is  a 
compromise  bill.  But  I  think  we  were 
substantially  able  to  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  environ- 
mental groups  and  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
If  this  bill  Is  recommitted,  I  think  you  are 
going  to  see  a  recommital  tliat  will  have 
the  same  effect  as  killing  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  said  that  there  was  no 
reentry  clause  to  the  bill.  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  take  a  look  at  page  7  of  the 
bill,  gohig  down  to  line  2,  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  find  that  there  Is  a  re- 
entry clause  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  file  suit  and  reenter.  I  think 
the  gentleman  Is  Incorrect  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Is  It  not  true,  sir,  at  the 
so-called  compromise  meeting  which  was 
in  executive  session  that  the  old  town 
group  of  environmentalists  who  are 
seeking  to  aid  this  were  not  represented 
nor  testified.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  owner 
of  the  land  in  question,  which  I  men- 
tioned, of  some  13  or  14  acres  was  not 
permitted  to  address  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion but  was  pernaitted  to  be  a  spectator? 
Am  I  correct  in  that  and,  if  not,  I  stand 
corrected. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  think,  if  you  go  back 
and  check  the  record,  you  will  find  out 
they  chose  not  to  be  heard  on  the  matter, 
so  it  was  not  a  matter  of  not  being  in- 
cluded because  everybody  was  given  an 
opportunity.  As  I  say.  there  were  3  days 
of  hearings  and  4  days  of  drafting  so 
everyone  was  given  more  than  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

In  this  instance  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  out  that  the  particular  land- 
owner that  you  spoke  of  chose  not  to  be 
heard  on  this. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  20  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  have  not  known  of  any  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  considered  by  that 
committee  on  which  there  were  more 
lengthy  and  thorough  hearings,  and  more 
detailed  consideration  and  greater  ef- 
fort put  forth  to  get  everybody  inter- 
ested and  into  agreement. 

So  when  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
states  that  we  are  not  giving  this  bill 
enough  time,  I  do  not  even  know  what  he 
is  talking  about,  becatise  we  worked  hard 
and  diligently  on  this  bill  and  have  come 
forth  with  a  good  bill  on  which  everyone 


agreed 


iias  agreed — at  least,  everyone 
that  the  committee  heard  from. 

Nobody  on  earth  could  make  an  addi- 
tional provision  after  the  committee  had 
reported  out  the  bill.  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy and  concern  for  the  landowners. 
The  committee  thought,  however,  that 
the  land  owners  in  this  instance  are  not 
being  hurt  or  injured  in  any  way  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  must  take  issue  with 
that  statement  of  oiy  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  that  everyone  is 
tiappy.  My  files  do  not  indicate  that  and 
my  telephone  calls  do  not  indicate  that 
Utopia  of  everyone  being  satisfied,  as  was 
indicated.  I  might  say  further  when  the 
land  owner  involved — and  it  is  no  secret 
it  is  a  Texas  company — when  they  f  ovmd 
out  that  they  were  being  railroaded,  they 
liad  no  further  desire  to  get  on  the  record 
further  because  it  is  going  to  court. 

So  whatever  we  do,  the  matter  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  adjudicated  and  It  still  ap- 
pears to  me  it  would  be  the  wiser  course 
for  this  House  to  let  a  judge  and  jury 
have  its  say  and  then  let  us  pick  tip  and 
go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  I  will  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  not  everyone  is 
happy.  Some  environmentalists  would 
like  this  to  be  a  pure  preserve. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  Texaco 
Co.  I  think  they  would  like  to  be  able 
to  continue  like  they  are. 

But  if  this  bill  is  not  passed,  the  title 
is  still  going  to  be  in  limbo.  I  am  siure  the 
city  of  Alexandria  would  prefer  one  type 
of  bill  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior would  prefer  another. 

But,  I  can  say  this — if  this  bUl — which 
is  a  compromise  and  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  and  on  which  the  Texaco 
Corp.  had  many  opportimltles  to  speak 
out  had  they  chosen— If  It  Is  not  passed 
today,  we  are  going  to  continue  in  limbo 
and  not  clear  the  title.  If  any  of  the 
Members  present  will  take  the  time  and 
look  at  the  pictures  which  arc  on  the 
desk,  they  will  see  the  condition  which 
the  waterfront  is  going  to  remain. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  continue  to  ab- 
dicate  our   responsibility   and  let  this 
blight  on  the  city  of  Alexandria  continue. 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.   Speaker,   the  credibility   gap   of 
testimony,  intent,  and  direction,  I  do  not 
think  has  ever  been  stretched  quite  aa 
far  as  it  has  been  on  this  bill.  I  sat 
through  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  and  I 
listened  to  every  single  person  grind  his 
own  ax  as  to  what  was  to  happen  to  this 
waterfront,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
disgraces  in  the  National  Capital  area. 
After  going  on,  with  nobody  giving  one 
inch  in  any  direction,  the  chairman.  I 
thought  with  somewhat  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  pointed  out  that  since  this  has 
been    under    dispute    since    two    kings' 
grants  were  made,  before  this  country 
was  ever  a  nation,  maybe  we  had  better 
get  all  the  interested  parties  hito  one 
room  and  let  them  come  forth  with  a 
solution,  a  compromise. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened.  The 


people  who  are  interested  in  a  tow  path 
or  walk  path  to  Mount  Vernon,  which 
does  not  exist  now,  were  asked.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  hiterested  in  making  it  all  a 
part  of  the  park  lands,  were  asked.  The 
Texas  corporation  which  has  an  Inter- 
est here  and  which  could  well  afford  the 
tax  loss  of  their  Interest,  were  asked. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Texas  Oil 
Co^  which  is  the  company  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to,  has  written  a  letter  with- 
drawing its  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
realizes  that. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  certainly  should 
hope  so,  because  they  did  not  express  it 
to  me  at  the  time  and  I  sat  in  on  all  the 
hearings. 

The  pe<«>le  who  are  interested  in  com- 
mercial development  were  asked.  The 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  future 
development  of  Old  Town  were  asked. 

They  came  up  with  a  compromise. 
Then  what  happened  is  what  usually 
happens,  or  what  often  happens.  They 
went  back  to  their  "constituents"  and 
special-interest  groups  and  everybody 
decided  that  is  not  exactly  what  they 
wanted,  and  the  compromise,  which  I 
think  was  reached  with  Intelligence  and 
foresight  and  which  gives  the  Congress 
the  right  to  stop  scwnething  happening 
which  would  destroy  the  waterfront,  is 
now  in  danger. 

I  have  walked  this  riverfront  three 
times.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  exists 
in  healthy  condiUwi  on  the  Alexandria 
waterfront  and  that  Is  the  rats.  There 
are  rats  at  6  o'clock  at  night  and  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  momhig  and  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  There  are  rats  and  there 
is  pollution  and  there  are  rotting  docks 
and  there  is  a  general  area  that  is  in- 
fested with  all  types  of  activities  taking 
place,  particularly  in  the  evening  hours, 
which  make  the  people  of  Old  Town  and 
the  restored  area  question  as  to  their 
safety  after  dark. 

What  do  we  have  now?  We  hare  a 
compromise.  Certainly  It  is  not  what  the 
Sierra  Club  wants  completely.  Certainly 
it  is  not  what  the  people  who  want  a  tow 
path  want  ctKupletly.  Certainly  it  is  not 
what  Old  Town  wants  completely.  But 
let  me  tell  the  House  it  has  done  cme 
thing  for  Old  Town.  It  has  made  sure 
the  development  of  high-rise  apartments 
will  not  take  place  within  Old  Town, 
within  the  Old  Town  area  as  it  is  now 
designated.  It  will  insure  four  or  five  or 
six  blocks  of  collapsing  buildings  and 
warehouses  next  to  Old  Town,  which  are 
full  of  rats  and  drug  traffic  and  every 
other  type  of  crime,  will  disappear,  so 
the  people  of  Old  Town  will  feel  safe. 

In  other  words  it  is  a  compromise  such 
as  every  group  of  nations  and  every  group 
of  people  and  every  family  and  every 
group  of  interests  has  to  enter  into  every 
day.  Without  this  compromise  we  will 
end  up  with  what  we  have  now. 

I  ask  how  long  will  it  take  Congress 
to  assert  its  authority  and  solve  the 
problem  which  has  been  hanging  over 
the  heads  of  this  particular  area  suace 
before  this  Nation  was  formed? 

Some  people  say  to  nae  it  is  a  give 
away  of  Govenunent  property.  How  can 
the    Government    give    away    property 
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when  Just  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  the  Oovemment  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  buy  property  In  this  area, 
and  that  property  it  has  been  felt  neces- 
sary to  turn  around  and  sell  to  the  city 
of  Alexandria.  Yet  there  is  not  a  title 
company  that  will  give  clear  title  on  this 
land  because  nobody  knows  to  whom  it 
belongs.  We  do  know  that  if  any  taxes 
have  been  collected  they  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  This  is  the  last  re- 
maining link  to  finish  the  shoreline  of 
the  Potomac  from  Mount  Vernon  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  it 
should  be  finished. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  wsis  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  area.  For  15  years  I 
lived  in  Old  Town  Alexandria,  but  to 
make  the  record  very  clear  now,  I  have 
not  lived  there  for  almost  4  years,  and 
I  no  longer  own  property  there.  But  the 
affection  I  developed  for  the  city  con- 
tinues. Many  neighbors  have  contacted 
me.  neighbors  who  are  leaders  in  the  Old 
Town  Association,  urging  that  I  speak 
out  on  their  behalf  on  this,  as  I  did  on 
what  efforts  were  underway  to  fill  Little 
Hunting  Creek  and  make  a  development 
out   of   it,   and   I   was   instrumental  In 
stopping  that:  as  I  did  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the 
old  city  of  Alexandria  with  approaches 
to  the  Wilson  Bridge,  and  I  was  instru- 
mental in  changing  the  approach  route 
there  to  preserve  the  historic  area  of 
that  old  city.  It  is  Important  that  we 
preserve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  bad  bill  and 
it  should  not  be  enacted.  It  would  give 
away  Federal  property,  nominally  to  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  but  principally  for 
private  development — I  am  not  opposed 
to  private  development;  I  have  been  for 
more  than  a  quauler  of  a  century  a 
licensed  real  estat«  broker,  but  I  like  to 
pay  for  what  I  get — without  any  com- 
pensation in  this  case  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: a  total  giveaway. 

It  would  declare  a  portion  of  the 
Potomac  River  nonnavlgable.  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  allowing  the  filling  of  that 
portion  of  the  Potomac  without  any  re- 
view by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  with- 
out any  environmental  review  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
without  a  permit  from  the  corps  as  re- 
quired by  section  10  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1899. 

It  would  allow  development  on  lands 
now  designated  as  flood  plains  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  national  policy 
set  forth  in  Executive  Order  11296. 

The  Interior  Department  recommend- 
ed on  Augiist  30,  1972,  that  H.R.  15550 
not  be  enacted,"  and  that  recommenda- 
tion was  approved  by  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Through  H.R.  15550.  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria seeks  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment transfer  title  to  about  48  acres 


of  fastland  and  submerged  lands  along 
the  Alexandria  waterfront.  On  receipt  of 
the  title,  the  city  will  proceed  to  develop 
the  waterfront  for  ofBce,  Industrial,  and 
residential  use.  It  says  it  cannot  do  so 
now  because  there  is  uncertainty  as  to 
the  title  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  other  owners  of  waterfront  property 
in  Alexandria. 

The  title  uncertainty  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  original  grant  by  King 
Charles  I  of  England  to  Lord  Baltimore 
in  1632  extended  to  the  high  water  mark 
on  the  Virginia  shore.  Therefore,  when 
the  present  District  of  Columbia  was 
ceded  by  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  1791,  it  extended 
to  the  high-water  mark  on  the  Virginia 
shore. 

Over  the  years  the  Virginia  shoreline 
has  been  altered  by  dredging  and  filling 
operations.  Waterfront  property  created 
by  landfills  belong  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  the  submerged  land  on 
which  the  All  is  placed  belonged  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Because  of  poor  records,  the  precise  lo- 
cation of  the  high  water  line  is  now  in 
doubt. 

Congress  has  made  several  attempts  to 
resolve  the  problem  arising  from  uncer- 
tainty as  the  the  nature  and  location  of 
changes  in  the  original  shoreline,  includ- 
ing enactment  of  a  1934  act  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  settle 
disputed  claims  in  this  area,  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
National  Capital  Plarmlng  Commission. 
This  bUl  would  dispose  of  the  Federal 
interest  to  lands  between  the  pierhead 
line  and  the  1791  high-water  mark  of  the 
Potomac  River.  By  act  of  Congress  of 
1945,  Congress  declared  that  the  pler- 
heswl  line  shall  be  the  boundary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  between  Second 
Street,  in  Alexandria,  and  the  District 
of     Columbia-Maryland     boundary     at 
■Jones  Point.  Therefore,  this  bill  applies 
to  lands  which  are  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  point  this  out  because  rule 
XI  of  the  House  rules,  which  designates 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of   the  House,  specifically   de- 
clares in  paragraph  5  thereof,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of   the  District  Committee 
applies  only  to  measures  "relating  to  the 
municipal  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  in  general  other  than  appropria- 
tions therefor."  Hence,  this  bill  should 
never  have  been  referred  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  It  should  have 
gone  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

This  bill  requires  the  city  to  prepare 
a  plan.  I  point  out  it  requires  them  to 
prepare  a  plan  because  this  is  something 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  plan.  That 
is  all  the  pertinence  it  has. 

The  plan  is  to  show  the  location  of  cer- 
tain pedestrian  mall  and  park  areas,  and 
the  extent  of  filling  that  the  city  intends 
to  permit.  The  city  need  not  show  how 
the  nonpark  or  mall  areas  shall  be  de- 
veloped. The  plan  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  he  has 
only  60  days  to  do  so  after  it  is  submitted 
to  him.  Moreover,  he  can  object  only  if 
the  plan  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  sections  7  and  8  concerning  the  mall 
and  park.  If  he  does  not  like  the  filling 


that  the  city  Intends  to  permit,  he  still 
must  approve  the  plan. 

Interior's  August  30  letter  stressea 
that  the  mall  and  11  acres  of  park  should 
be  developed  In  10  years.  This  bill  allows 
the  city   15  years  to  develop  them. 

The  bill  piously  states,  on  page  8,  that 
"only"  the  uses  listed  In  the  bill  "shall  be 
permitted."  But  when  one  reads  page  8 
of  the  bill,  one  wonders  what  uses  would 
in  fact  be  eliminated.  For  example,  the 
bills  provides  for  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional offices  and  office  buildings;  re- 
tail and  nonretall  commercial  uses; 
hotels  and  motels;  parking  garages: 
parking  lots ;  warehouse  buildings  which 
are  related  to  shipping;  hospitals;  ma- 
rinas: churches:  schools;  and,  of  course, 
single  and  multifamily  residences.  About 
the  only  use  that  is  not  permitted  is  a 
major  industry. 

But  even  these  mediocre  conditions 
and  the  approved  plan  can  be  waived  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  request  of  the  city. 
Moreover,  any  request  from  the  city  for 
such  a  waiver  will  "automatically  be  ap- 
proved" if  the  Secretary  "fails"  to  act  on 
it  within  60  days.  To  Illustrate  how  easy 
it  is  for  the  Interior  Department  to  fall 
to  act  within  60  days.  I  point  out  that  on 
July  14,  1972,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Mor- 
ton about  this  bill  and  its  conflict  with 
Executive  Order  11296.  Since  then,  60 
days  has  passed  and  Secretary  Morton 
has  "failed"  to  even  acknowledge  my  let- 
ter. In  fact,  when  I  wrote  again  on  Au- 
gust 17,  a  representative  of  the  Secretary 
came  to  my  office  and  said  Interior  had 
"lost"  my  first  letter. 

They  could  lose  the  plan  application 
also. 

The  bill  allows  the  city  to  sell  the 
transferred  Federal  land  to  developers  at 
the  fair  market  value.  The  Interior  De- 
partment believes  that  this  money  should 
be  "credited"  to  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  The  bill,  however,  gives 
it  to  the  city  for  the  mall  and  park. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  bdll  allows  the 
city  to  dredge  and  fill  the  Potomac  and 
makes  no  provision  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  accomplished.  Polluted  fill 
could  be  used.  The  Interior  Department 
stated,  in  its  August  30  letter,  that— 
from  an  environmental  standpoint,  the  most 
critical  issues  is  dredging  and  filling — what 
areas  are  dredged  and  filled  and  the  manner 
in  which  It  Is  accomplished. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  giveaway  to 
private  interests.  It  is  a  travesty  on  the 
public  interest.  It  Ignores  the  need  to 
protect  the  Potomac  from  activities  that 
will  further  pollute  it. 

It  is  opposed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, speaking  for  the  administration. 

It  is  opposed  by  environmentalists. 

It  is  opposed  by  the  Old  Town  Civic  As- 
sociation of  Alexandria,  those  who  live  in 
closest  proximity  to  the  river.  I  concede 
that  the  waterfront  of  Alexandria  Is,  in- 
deed, a  sorry  sight.  But  a  bill  to  enhance 
the  pockets  of  a  limited  number  of  pri- 
vate developers  is  not  going  to  Insiu-e  that 
the  kind  of  development  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  area  which  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  country 
would  take  place. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be  de- 
feated and  probably  return  It  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 


and  have  one  next  time  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  the  Committee 
on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Saylor 
was  alloweu  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  we  have  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  parliamentarian 
who  has  been  here  for  a  long,  long  time, 
and  most  times  I  agree  heartily  with  his 
decisions  on  the  referral  of  bills  to  the 
committees,  but  how,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  this  bill  ever  got  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltimbla 
is  beyond  me.  I  ask  the  Parliamentarian 
or  any  other  Member  of  this  House  to 
show  me  where  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  has  any  jurisdiction  aver 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
particularly  in  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
They  do  not. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  I  will  not  yield. 
I  am  going  to  read  to  you  what  the 
rules  of  the  House  say,  referring  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

First.  All  measures  relating  to  the 
municipal  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  general,  other  than  appro- 
priations therefor,  including — 

Second.  Adulteration  of  foods  and 
drugs. 

Third.  Incorporation  and  organization 
of  societies. 

Fourth.  Insurance  executors,  admin  - 
istrators,  wills,  and  divorce. 

Fifth.    Municipal   code-  and    amend- 
ments to  the  criminal  and  corporation 
laws. 
Sixth.  Municipal  and  juvenile  courts. 
Seventh.   Public   health   and    safety, 
sanitation,  and  quarantine  regulations. 
Eighth.  Regulation  of  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 
Ninth.  Taxes  and  tax  sales. 
I  want  to  tell  you,  if  you  can  show  me 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  how  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  ever  got 
over  'nto  Alexandria,  unless  it  were  the 
fact  that  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee might  represent  part  of  that  area, 
it  would  be  more  than  I  can  Imagine. 

The  rules  of  the  House  do  say  where 
bills  affecting  public  lands  are  to  be 
referred.  They  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  can  figure  out  why  this  bill  was  not 
referred  to  the  InteriOT  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  It  is  because  that  com- 
mittee would  have  followed  the  advice 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
if  It  did  so,  it  would  not  have  reported 
this  bill. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  in  the 
report  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  puts  out  that  they  do  not 
have  the  adverse  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Why?  Well,  you 
never  put  anything  In  a  report  that  is 
going  to  adversely  affect  a  bill  if  you 
expect  to  get  It  passed. 

I  am  the  first  person  to  come  here  and 
tell  you  the  pictures  displayed  by  Mr. 
Stuckey  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  horrible  plight  of  the  wa- 


terfront are  a  true  representation  of  what 
exists  there,  but  that  does  not  s<^ve  or 
answer  the  real  problem  of  what  is  in- 
volved. 

What  is  Involved  is  a  giveaway  of  land 
that  belMigs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  only  going  to  give 
land  away,  they  are  going  to  change  the 
provisions  of  our  Constitution,  which  say 
that  Congress  is  supposed  to  tiave  charge 
of  the  navigable  water  and  rivers,  but  by 
this  bill  we  are  going  to  give  the  people 
In  the  city  of  Alexandria  the  Federal  UUe 
and  right  interest  to  ajsproximately  48 
acres  and  to  fill  certain  portions  of  this 
navigable  stream  or  river. 

Now,  I  thought  that  we  had  batUed 
this  thing  out  once  before  on  the  Hunt- 
ing Creek  landfill  issue  when  this  Ccm- 
gress  said  to  the  town  of  Alexandria: 

You  cannot  fill  In  a  navigable  stream,  and 
you  cannot  fill  In  the  Potomac  River. 

This  Mil  is  a  bad  bill.  It  is  a  giveaway. 
There  were  a  lot  of  headlines  in  the  past 
few  months  concerning  the  plans  that 
there  were  going  to  be  a  lot  of  high  rise 
apartments  put  here  on  the  waterfront. 
In  an  effort  to  placate  some  of  those  who 
might  be  opposed  to  this  bill,  the  propo- 
nents very  carefully  have  written  in  some 
real  nice  language  as  to  what  they  can 
do  in  this  area.  Oh,  yes,  commercial  and 
professional  buildings,  churches  and 
schools,  row  dwellings,  single-family  and 
multi-family  dwellings,  private  or  fra- 
ternal clubs,  docks,  marinas,  and  ware- 
house buildings  for  water-related  ship- 
ping, public  buildings,  and  public  utilities. 
Oh,  they  finally  get  around  to  putting 
In  a  park,  parking  garages,  parking  lot, 
hotels,  motels,  Including  a  conference 
center,  retail  and  nonretall  commercial 
uses,  private  garages,  drives,  common 
ajreas,  parking  and  play  spewies:  streets, 
drives  and  open  spaces:  hospitals,  clinics 
and  otiier  medical  facilities,  and  any 
combination  of  the  above  uses. 

But,  they  forgot  to  place  a  limitation 
on  the  height  of  any  of  these  buildings. 
What  was  really  attempted  In  the  line 
of  high-rise  apartments  will  be  there 
under  the  guise  of  buildings  for  public 
purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  note  also  that 
there  is  no  way  to  require  them  to  re- 
quire following  a  plan  because  on  page 
3  it  provides  that  the  deed  shall  be  a 
conveyance  of  all  Interest  in  the  land. 
There  is  no  reversion  clause. 

Over  on  page  7,  they  say  that  if  they 
do  not  follow  the  plan,  the  Secretary 
may  finally  sue  for  reentry,  but  a  suit 
for  reentry  to  the  property  would  not 
be  successful  imless  there  were  a  re- 
verter in  the  deed.  By  that  time,  the 
property  would  have  passed  through  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  and  title  would  have 
been  clesaised.  A  purchaser  is  not  re- 
quired to  look  at  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  today  or  any  other  instrimient 
not  in  the  abstract  of  title. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as 
to  what  can  be  constructed  or  that  will 
do  anything  to  prevent  the  giving  away 
of  this  property. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  point  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  makes  is  well  taken,  be- 
cause the  function  of  the  bill  Is  to  see  to 
it  that  this  land  is  in  turn  resold  by  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  As  the  gentleman 
points  out,  there  is  some  either  very  ar- 
ticulate or  extraordinarily  inarticulate 
reference  which  I  think  requires  the  bill 
to  be  returned  to  conmiittee. 

Either  the  compromisers  did  not  know 
what  they  were  compromising  or  they 
were  taken  by  a  bunch  of  shrewd  opera- 
tors. I  suspect  that  perhaps  maybe  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  has 
been  taken  by  some  pretty  shrewd 
operators. 

But  further  down  on  page  7.  lines  8 
through  13,  "that  the  prior  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  proposed  use  not 
conforming  with  said  approved  land  use 
plan,"  it  seems  to  me  this  a  complete 
waiver  of  reentry  provisions  so  that  the 
Secretary,  no  matter  that  he  has  ap- 
proved by  any  action  or  inaction  of  any 
nonconforming  use.  Immediately  has 
waived  and  has  no  longer  the  right  to  re- 
enter on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  correct.  If  you  really  want  to 
know  how  idiotic  this  blU  becomes,  the 
committee  report  says  that  there  are  no 
appropriations  and  consequently  no  ex- 
penditures of  money  involved,  but  all  of 
the  money  that  comes  from  the  sale  of 
this  property  instead  of  going  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  go  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria. 

This  Is  a  bad  bill.  It  was  poorly  drafted. 
It  is  in  the  wrong  conunlttee.  It  is  a  give- 
away of  property  that  belongs  to  all  the 
people.  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the 
bill  will  be  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that 
we  see  no  more  of  it  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  mjrself  with  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  becoming  very  plain 
that  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia in  oppositicxi  to  this  legislation  make 
good  sense,  and  that  the  bill  should  be 
returned  to  the  committee.  Hopefully 
then  there  will  be  a  more  careful  endeav- 
or in  the  drafting  of  such  a  piece  of 
Legislation  to  be  presented  to  this  body. 
Certainly  this  should  be  gone  into  fur- 
ther, either  in  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or,  as  I  think  more 
appropriately.  In  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior nad  Insular  Affairs,  which  I  be- 
lieve more  aw>ropriately  and  pmpeels 
has  jurisdiction  ovw  the  legislation  now 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposltlwi  to  the 
bill.  The  bill  is  a  bed  bill.  The  bill  is  a 
giveaway.  The  bill  is  a  proposal  which 
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Is  poorly  drawn.  The  blU  will  also 
be  viewed  by  the  conservationists  as  one 
of  the  major  tests  In  analyzing  the  vot- 
ing records  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress.  .  . 

I  beUeve  that  there  are  some  points 
that  ought  to  be  stressed  here,  Mr. 
Speaker  First  of  all  that  the  bill  very 
artfully  does  away  with  every  single  law 
relating  to  pollution  in  the  areas  involved 
in  the  giveaway.  It  converts  a  given  area 
of  the  Potomac  River  into  a  nonnavlgable 
area  on  which  every  Federal  conservation 
statute  will  no  longer  apply.  As  such,  the 
Refuse  Act,  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  and  the  different  envinmmental 
sUtutes  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act, 
would  no  longer  have  application  to  the 
area  concerned. 

Now  to  treat  further  on  the  so-called 
reversion,  or  the  right  of  reentry  which 
the  bill  flctlonally  retains  to  the  United 
SUtes,  I  think  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  right  to  reenter  and  the  right  to 
lay  down  condiUons  with  regard  to  the 
land  use  inside  of  the  area  relates  only 
to  that  portion,  that  11  acres  which 
would  be  used  for  park  and  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  The  balance  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  reentry  reversion  or  right  of 
reclaiming  by  the  United  States  of  any 
portions  of  those  interests  or  for  violation 

of  the  plan.  

Now  you  come  to  page  8.  There  is  some- 
thing else  here  my  colleagues  should  have 
in  their  minds  when  voting  on  this  bill. 
First  oi  all.  if  you  will  read  the  very 
artfully  drawn  llst^-or  pertiaps  I  should 
say  the  very  poorly  drawn  list  of  uses,  you 
will  And   that  It  permits  any  kind  of 
commercial  use  except  possibly,  and  I  say 
possibly,  heavy  industry  and  heavy  man- 
ufacturing. I  must  confess  as  a  reader 
of  the  language  on  page  8.  lines  1  through 
23    that  I  am  unable  to  make  the  flat 
statement  to  this  body  that  heavy  indus- 
try or  any  other  commercial  use  is  not 
allowed.  In  any  event,  if  nonconforming 
commercial  and  industrial  uses  to  the 
plan  are  undertaken,  the  Secretary  does 
not  have  any  right  to  reenter.  And  then, 
of  course,  any  failure  or  failures  by  the 
Secretary  to  properly  assert  right  to  re- 
enter—or,    rather,    to    fail    properly    to 
assert  any  contest  with  respect  to  the 
land  use  involved,  effectively  waives  any 
right  of    reentry   which   the   Secretary 
otherwise  might  have  had. 

Now  I  think  we  are  coming  to  a  clear 
understanding  that  this  is  bad  legisla- 
tion. It  would  allow  the  discharge  of 
waste  into  the  Potomac  with  impunity 
so  long  as  it  was  conducted  in  the  non- 
navigable  area.  It  would  completely  do 
away  with  controls  by  the  Interior  over 
dredging  of  fllth.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues,  it  has  been  asserted  that  there 
has  been  some  kind  of  compromise  here 
involving  the  Interior  Department.  I  do 
happen  to  have  the  language  of  the  In- 
terior's report  on  this  bill  which  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  make  available  to  its 
sponsors,  if  they  wish,  pointing  out  as 
follows: 


HJl.  16560  and  the  amended  version  of 
HJi.  148«8  are  aimed  at  a  common  objec- 
tiTc — namely  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Alex- 
andrU  the  United  8t*tee  Intereat  In  a  por- 
tion of  the  waterfront  thereby  allowing  the 
city  to  clear  title  to  the  property  and  en- 
courage beneficial  development  In  accord- 
ance with  a  general  land  use  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 


We  recommend  that  the  bill  not  be  en- 
acted hut  that  H.B,  14869,  amended  as  rec- 
ommended In  our  report  dated  May  16,  1972, 
be  enacted  Instwbd. 


I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  make 
available  to  any  of  my  colleagues  the  op- 
position that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior had  to  this  particular  bill. 

Now  to  go  a  Uttle  further— I  think 
some  things  have  to  be  understood  clear- 
ly by  my  colleagues. 

This  bill  is  not  a  bill  to  clarify  title  or 
to  clear  up  ambigiatles.  "Hiis  is  a  give- 
away pure  and  simple.  We  would  not  be 
considering  this  bUl  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  are  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
real  property  at  stake.  There  are  ordi- 
nary routes  to  acquire  title  and  to  settle 
and  dispose  of  controversies  with  regard 
to  land  title— and  none  of  those  devices 
are  used  today. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  Rather,  we  are  present- 
ed with  a  bill  opposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  administration.  We  are  presented 
with  a  bill  where  there  is  substantial  con- 
troversy among  citizens  in  Alexandria 
and  where  there  is  substantial  contro- 
versy involving  the  major  conservation 
organizations  in  this  Nation. 

I  think  it  should  be  very  plain  that  it 
would  be  extremely  unwise  for  this  Hoiise 
to  move  forward  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
involving  that  kind  of  controversy  and 
involving  the  kind  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions that  we  have  before  us  today. 

More  importantly,  I  think  it  should  be 
recognized  that  when  we  have  legisla- 
tion which  does  not  consider  the  major 
conservation  statutes  of  this  Nation,  but 
rather  which  tends  to  repeal  and  to 
avoid  all  of  them.  This  bill  would  tend 
to  set  up  land  uses  totally  without  con- 
trol. The  bill  would  give  away  literally 
millions  of  dollars  in  spite  of  the  protes- 
tations of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
that  it  would  not.  We  have  here  clearly 
before  us  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
should  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  which  should  be  sent 
back  to  committee  by  the  House  and 
should  be  more  carefully  considered  the 
next  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  talking  of  quiet  title  actions 
and  there  is  one  more  legal  point  that 
might  be  made  here.  There  is  a  good 
reason  wiiy  they  would  try  this  legisla- 
ture route  rather  than  a  court  action  to 
quiet  title.  They  say  some  people  have 
paid  taxes  on  the  property  and  occupied 
it  for  20  years,  but  the  right  to  clear  title 
based  upon  notorious  and  adverse  pos- 
session never  lies  against  a  public  body. 


If  the  dispute  were  between  private  own- 
ers and  one  had  had  possession  and  paid 
taxes  for  20  years,  then  that  would  per- 
mlt  settling  title  oa  the  baste  of  adverse 
possession  but  adverse  possession  does 
not  lie  against  a  public  body  even  if 
they  pay  taxes  for  100  years. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  one  other  legal  point  I  think  should 
be  before  this  body  which  lias  been  very 
ably  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Cabell)  and  that  is  simply  that 
here  we  have  somebody  paying  taxes  on 
this  land  for  years.  Now  by  flat  the  Con- 
gress is  saying  to  that  individual,  we  are 
going  to  give  your  land  away,  land  on 
which  this  individual  has  been  paying 
taxes  to  the  city  of  Alexandria.  And 
Alexandria  then  is  to  resell  for  profit  to 
any  outsider. 

That  is  a  most  anomalous  and  extraor- 
dinary practice  and  something  I  think 
should  be  frowned  on  by  any  person  of 
good  taste  or  good  judgment  and  cer- 
tainly something  that  raises  a  question 
of  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  action 
now  before  this  body. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 

word.  ^    . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  the  gentleman  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  does  not  support  this  leg- 
islation has  been  mentioned.  I  think  that 
is  an  incorrect  statement  because  the 
fact  Is  that  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  helped  to  write 
this  legislation.  The  Department's  letter 
to  the  committee  under  date  of  August  30, 
was  written  after  the  committee  had 
reported  the  bill,  and  the  reason  there 
W81S  no  prior  communication  in  the  com- 
mittee report  is  that  they  took  part  in 
the  process  of  writing  the  legislation. 

In  their  letter  of  August  30.  they  raised 
three  objections  to  the  bill,  but  In  the 
preliminary  portion  of  this  letter  they 
stated  as  follows: 

We  support  the  objective  of  both  blllfl  M 
expressed  above. 


They  wrote  the  bUl  H.R.  14869  them- 
selves. The  committee  made  some 
changes  in  it,  however,  that  they  are 
now  objecting  to.  But  the  concept  and 
the  objective  of  this  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  _,„  .. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tne 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  read  to 
my  friends  that  they  recommend  that  the 
bill  do  not  be  enacted  as  follows. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Please  do 
not  take  my  time  to  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline  to  sdeld  furth» 
time  to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  some  objectlMis 
raised  or  some  criticism  made  as  to  the 
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committee's  proper  jurisdiction  in  regard 
to  this  legislation.  I  regret  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  uses  that  as 
one  of  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  this 
bill  but  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Drlmar>'  purpose  of  the  bUl  was  to  settie 
a  boundary  dispute  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
There  is  no  Federal  property  that  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  is  being  given  away  as  a  result 
of  this  bill.  I  would  challenge  any  Mem- 
ber who  opposes  this  legislation,  and  I 
presume  those  who  oppose  it  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  legislation,  to  go  to 
that  map  and  point  out  to  me  what  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
this  bill  would  give  away. 

In  fact,  the  bill  provides  that  if  any  of 
the  submerged  land  involved  In  this 
boundary  dispute  will  be  paid  for  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  appraisal,  the  money  vdll  go 
Into  a  fund  to  develop  and  maintahi  this 
waterfront.  That  is  the  part  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  disagrees  with,  be- 
cause they  want  the  money  to  go  into  a 
national  land  use  fimd. 

The  gentleman  from  California  took 
the  floor  a  moment  ago  and  said  that  he 
speaks  for  the  people  of  the  Old  Town 
section  of  Alexandria.  They  city  council 
of  Alexandria  represents  those  people, 
and  they  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard  before  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  who  now  has  the  floor  represents 
the  people  in  Alexandria  in  the  Congress; 
and  I  think  he  is  tiighly  qualifled  to  speak 
for  them. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  did  not  say  he  was 
speaking  for  the  people  of  Alexandria. 
He  very  precisely  stated  he  was  speaking 
in  response  to  the  request  of  many  of  his 
former  friends  and  neighbors  in  Old 
Town  and  that  the  Old  Town  Associa- 
tion had  gone  on  record  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation. 

I  do  not  presume  to  overstate  my  role 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgirua.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  statement  I  made  was  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  stated  he 
was  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Old  To-wTi.  I  think  that  is  what  he  said. 
But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia, support  this  legislation. 

If  this  bill  does  not  pass,  and  if  the 
Federal  Government  indeed  owns  any 
land  wliich  this  bill  would  give  away— 
and  I  maintain  we  are  not  giving  any 
away — I  would  appreciate  it  if  some 
Member  who  opposes  the  legislation 
would  come  to  the  well  of  the  House  and 
tell  us  what  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  able  to  do  with  this  property.  This  is 
the  point  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
and  I.  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  have  been  making.  We  have 
been  trying  to  establish  the  fact  that  if 
this  bill  does  not  pass,  the  status  quo 
will  remain,  and  nothing  can  be  done 


with  this  property.  It  will  simply  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
simply  clearing  the  tiUe  to  the  property, 
and  we  are  not  talking  about  giving  away 
any  Federal  property  whatever. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
what  I  believe  is  a  clear  potential  con- 
flict of  interest  involving  my  personal 
financial  holdings  and  the  resulting  de- 
velopment associated  with  the  enactment 
of  HJl.  15550,  when  my  name  is  called 
I  shall  answer  "present." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  bill 
to  final  passage. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


MOTION   TO   RECOMMIT    OFFEEID   BY    MB.    SATLOB 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentieman  op- 
posed to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.   Saylor   movee   to   recommit   the   bill 
H.R.  15550  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous    question    is    ordered    on    the 
motion  to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  anaioimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlU  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
were — yeas  213,  nays  38,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  179.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  357] 
TEAS— 213 


Fountain 

Frenaol 

PultoD 

Oallfian&kls 

Oarmatz 

Oaytloi 

Oonsalez 

Ooodllng 

Qrtfflths 

Oroae 

Oubser 

Hagac 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Harvey 

Hawkln* 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Hel0to«kl 

Henderson 

HlckA.  Maes. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HllUs 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hutx;hlnaon 

ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarznan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastennieler 

Kazen 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Long.  La. 

Lon«.  Md. 

Lujan 

McOlory 

McCloskey 

McClure 


Adams 
Atidabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

CaUf. 
Anderson,  111. 
.Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Asp  in 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademae 
Brasco 
Bray 


Brooks 
Brotzman 
Buchanan 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Cabell 
CafTery 
Carlson 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon.  Del 
aay 

ColUne,  lU. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conover 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 


Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dow 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

QU  Pont 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Bvana.  Colo. 

Flndley 

Plsher 

Flood 

Pord.  Oerald  R. 

Forsythe 


MoCulloch 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

Mabon 

Mau:uird 

Martin 

Mathls.  OR. 

Matfuna«a 

MazzoU 

Miller.  Ohio 

MtnlEh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell 

Mouagan 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

Paseman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Price,  in. 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 


N.Y 


Runnels 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Sarbanea 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

SebelluB 

Selbertln* 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Sta«gera 

Ststnton. 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 

Steiger.  Aria. 
Stelger.  Wla. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thone 
Ullman 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
vigonto 
Wagronner 
Waldle 
Ware 
Whale  n 
White 
Wldnall 
WlUlams 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 

Young.  Tex. 
Zwacb 


Abbltt 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Broyhin.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Carter 
Colmer 
Downing 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Pascell 
Foley 

Prellnghuysen 
Gibbons 


NAYS— as 

Gray 

Grtflln 
Hammer- 
BChmldt 
Hanaen,  Idaho 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kee 

Kuykendfill 
Leggett 
Lennon 
McOoUlBter 
McKlnney 


Mann 

Mayne 

MlUs.  Md. 

Powell 

Rees 

Boblnaon.  Va. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

SatterfLeld 

Scott 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 


ANSWERED    •PRESENT"—! 


Qude 
NOT  VOTXNC3 — 179 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bevlll 
Blaggi 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Cederborg 
Celler 
Chappeil 
Chlsholm 
Cleveland 


Collier 

Conte 

Cotter 

Crane 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondeon 

Eahleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pish 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Pord, 

William  D. 
Praser 
Frey 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Goldwater 


araaao 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orover 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Waah. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

H«bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Honon 

Hunt 

Johnson.  CaUf . 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Jonea  Ala. 

Kartb 

Keating 

Keith 

Ken^) 

Kluczynakl 

Lanflgrebe 

Laodrum 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

McCoimack 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McE>wen 
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McKevltt 

Preyer.  N  C 

Stubbleneld 

McMillan 

Prlc«.  Tex. 

Talcott 

Macdoixald, 

Pryor.  Ark 

Taylor 

Mm*. 

Puclnaki 

Teague,  Calif. 

Madden 

Qule 

Terry 

MalUry 

QulUen 

Thompson.  Ga 

Mathla«.  Calif. 

Rallsback 

Thompson.  N.J 

Me«d8 

Reld 

Thomaon.  Wis. 

Melcher 

Rhodes 

Tleroan 

Metcalfe 

Roberts 

Udall 

Michel 

Roncallo 

Van  De«rlln 

MIkva 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

Miller.  Calif. 

Roeteokowskl 

Whalley 

Mins.  Ark. 

Rousaolot 

Whltten 

Mlze'.l 

Roy 

Wliiglns 

Mollohan 

Ruppe 

Wilson.  Bob 

Montgomery 

Ruth 

WUaon. 

Moorhead 

Ryan 

Charles  H. 

Mosher 

Scheuer 

Winn 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Schmltz 

Wo'.ff 

Neleen 

Slsk 

W>-dler 

ONelU 

Slack 

Wj-man 

Patman 

3mlth.  N.Y. 

Yat«s 

Pelly 

Springer 

Yatron 

Pepper 

Stanton. 

Young.  Pla. 

Pe\-Ber 

Jame«  V. 

Zablockl 

Pickle 

Steele 

Zlon 

PIrnle 

Stokes 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.    TbompaoQ    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 
Arends. 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr.  Plmle. 
Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Smith  ol 
New  York. 

Mr.  OlaliQO  with  Mr.  Bob  WllBon. 
Mrs.  Qrasao  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.   CJotter  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Bl»tnUc  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Wolfl  with  Mr  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  C«ner  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mrs.  Chlaholm  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.   Murphy  of  New  York  with   Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  ONeUl  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.    Reld   with   Mr.   Horton. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ruth. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.   Blaggl   with   Mr.   Wiggins. 
Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Zlon. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Qrover. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Wydler. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr    Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Steele. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Callfomla. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 
Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Callfomla. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.    Zablockl   with   Mr.   Kemp.  • 

Mr.  Tatee  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 
Mr  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr,  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Terry. 
Mr.  Aaplnall  with  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Bshleman. 

Mr  Slsk  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  James   V.   Stanton   with   Mr.   Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.    UdaU    with    Mr.    BroyhUl    of    North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabanxa  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 


Mr.    Karth    with   Mrs.    Heckler   of   Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Qulei 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.   Puclnskl   with  Mr.  Thomson  of   Wis- 
consin, i 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Prey.       f 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.    Davis    of    South    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Camp. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  QulUea. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.     Blanton     with     Mr.     Thompson     of 
Georgia. 

Mr.   Slack  with   Mr    Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.   Stubblefleld   with   Mr.   Schmltz. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Yoimg  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  McMil- 
lan. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  MUler  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Messrs.  FISHER.  McKAY,  DANIELS 
of  New  Jersey,  and  HILLIS  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  OCEAN 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO.  92-353) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  transmit 
today  the  report  of  the  Federal  Ocean 
Program.  It  has  been  a  year  of  signif- 
icant accomplishments  and  continued 
evolution  of  new  directions  to  know, 
conserve,  and  use  the  sea. 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  our 
maturing  ocean  program  is  that  we  are 
increasingly  viewing  our  efforts  in  the 
marine  environment  from  the  fresh  per- 
spectives illimiinated  by  our  need  for  its 
abundant  resources  and  by  the  necessity 
to  search  carefully  into  the  consequences 
of  our  actions  in  its  development.  We 
must  insure  the  proper  balance  of  these 
through  measures  which  are  compatible 


with   the  long-term  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  marine  environment. 

During  1971,  strong  emphasis  was 
placed  on  improvements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  marine  living  and  nonliv- 
ing resources,  on  easing  pressures  which 
threaten  certain  species  with  extinc- 
tion, and  on  enforcement  of  measures 
to  prevent  environmental  pollution  and 
degradation.  We  have  stepped  up  our 
studies  of  the  ways  in  wlich  we  must 
manage  our  coastal  zones  to  protect  our 
fisheries,  to  make  them  available  for 
marine  transportation,  to  minimize  pol- 
lution, and  to  enhance  their  recreational 
values.  I  have  recommended  legislation 
to  establish  national  land  use  policy 
programs  which  include  priority  provi- 
sions for  coastal  zone  maimgement. 

Further,  in  view  of  our  increasing  con- 
cern with  energy  supplies  to  sustain  the 
Nation's  economic  growth  and  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  people,  the  Federal 
Ocean  Program  moved  to  explore  the 
geophysical  and  geological  character  of 
our  continental  shelves.  It  should  be  re- 
corded that  1971  was  the  year  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  began  to  move 
vigorously  to  map  and  chart  these  prom- 
ising submerged  lands  and  their  resource 
potential. 

A  major  share  of  the  Federal  Ocean 
Program  continued  to  support  vital  na- 
tional defense  objectives  related  to  op- 
erations in  the  marine  environment.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  major  program  increases 
of  the  past  few  years  and  those  for  the 
coming  year  are  In  the  civil  sector. 
Among  the  Important  accomplishments 
have  been  the  increasing  momentum 
to  provide  the  operational  capability  for 
man  to  do  useful  work  beneath  the  sea 
through  application  of  research  sub^ 
mersibles  and  laboratory  habitats;  the 
development  of  a  system  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  abundance  and  distribution 
of  harvestable  living  marine  resources; 
and  the  designation  of  the  first  four  Sea 
Grant  Colleges. 

Our  efforts  to  explore  the  marine  en- 
vironment have  been  increasingly  char- 
acterized by  the  trend  toward  major 
large-scale  studies  conducted  by  Federal 
agencies  in  national  programs  such  as 
the  Marine  Ecosystems  Analysis  study  of 
the  New  York  Bight,  and  with  other  na- 
tions in  international  programs,  such  as 
the  International  Field  Year  for  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  International  Dec- 
ade of  Ocean  Exploration.  In  these,  we 
are  moving  out  to  the  ocean  "labora- 
tories" with  arrays  of  ships,  specially  de- 
signed buoys,  aircraft,  earth -orbiting  sat- 
ellites, and  submersibles  to  apply  collec- 
tive efforts  to  solve  special  problems  and 
to  advance  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  also,  the  con- 
tinued strengthening  of  Federal  ties,  both 
in  scope  and  level  of  activity,  with  indus- 
try, state  and  local  governments,  and 
universities. 

I  consider  this  a  most  essential  aspect 
underlying  our  marine  programs.  As  I 
have  stated  in  the  past,  private  Industry, 
state  and  local  governments,  scientific 
and  other  institutions  must  increase 
their  own  efforts  if  we  are  to  continue 
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our  headway  toward  solving  the  myriad 
of  marine  problems. 

My  budget  request  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1973  provides  $872  million  in  support  of 
our  programs  in  marine  science,  engi- 
neering, and  services,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $60  million  over  last  year's  request. 
This  budget  will  enable  us  to  determine 
our  advances  in  all  areas  of  Importance 
to  our  vital  and  increasing  national  in- 
terest in  the  seas. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  11, 1972. 


HR   16523  TO  PROVIDE  TAX  DEDUC- 
TION FOR  ADOPTION  EXPENSES 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  H.R.  16523  to  provide  in- 
come tax  deductions  to  foster  parents 
for  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  children. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  en- 
courage many  American  families  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  adoption  of  a  child  when 
the  brunt  of  financial  cost  is  made  tax 
deductible. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be 
a  major  step  toward  a  moral  solution 
to  one  of  the  great  social  problems  facing 
our  society — how  to  help  parentless 
children. 

Certainly  assisting  people  who  want  to 
give  a  child  a  loving  home  is  a  preferable 
solution  when  compared  to  such  liberal 
theories  as  abortion  or  parent  replace- 
ment programs  like  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  programs. 

Every  child  benefits  from  parents. 
Every  home  benefits  from  children.  The 
home  and  family  are  the  backbone  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  I  feel  that 
HJl.  16523  will  encourage  Americans  to 
adopt  children  and  I  urge  other  Members 
to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this  or 
similar  legislation. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  bill: 

H.R. 16623 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross 
Income  for  social  agency,  legal,  and  related 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  chUd  by  the  taxpayer. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  Indi- 
viduals) Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 219  as  section  220  and  by  inserting  after 
section  218  the  folowlng  new  section: 
"Sec.  219.  Adoption  Expenses. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Dedtjction. — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  amount 
of  any  adoption  expenses  ( as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b) )  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  DKrmrrioN. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  'adoption  expenses'  means  expenses 
which  pertain  to  the  legal  adoption  of  a 
child  by  the  taxpayer,  and  which  are  In- 
ciurred  In  accordance  with  appUcable  State 
or  Federal  laws.  Including  social  or  adop- 
tion agency  fees,  court  costs,  att<MTiey8'  fees, 


and  other  necessary  costs  and  fees  In  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  the  chUd. 

•(C)       EXPKMSBS      OTHWIWISB      ALLOW  ABLX      AS 

DKDDcnoN. — No  amount  which  is  aUowable 
as  a  deduction  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  part  BhaU  be  aUowed  as  a  deduction 
under  this  section." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  part  vn  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out 
•Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■'Sec.  219.  Adoption  expenses. 
"Sec.  220.  Cross  references." 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1971. 


Mrs.  Simler.  their  five  children,  and  the 
general's  mother. 

Captain  Gillespie  was  a  member  oi 
mv  constituency.  His  record  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  caused  him  to  be  sent  to 
the  University  of  California  at  Uf 
Angeles,  where  he  earned  a  masters 
degree  in  7  months.  We  share  the  grief 
ol  his  wife,  one  son.  and  his  parents. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  LT.  GEN. 
GEORGE  B.  SIMLER 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  wa£  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  thous- 
ands of  his  friends  and  associates,  I 
grieve  today  at  the  tragic  death  of  Lt. 
Gen.  George  B.  Simler.  Just  2  days  be- 
fore he  was  to  get  his  fourth  star  and  a 
new  responsibility,  General  Simler  and 
Capt.  Gil  L.  Gillespie,  his  young  aide, 
died  Saturday  when  their  plane  crashed 
shortly  after  take-off  from  Randolph 
Field,  Tex. 

General  Simler  commanded  the  Air 
Force's  Air  Training  Command,  some- 
times called  the  Air  Force's  "big  school- 
house."  and  it  was  imder  his  leadership 
that  his  command  attained  the  unprece- 
dented reenlistment  rate  of  almost  49 
percent.  Perhaps  one  major  factor  was 
that  his  career  and  his  daily  effort  pro- 
vided such  fine  examples  of  leadership. 

He  was  a  naval  reservist  shortly  after 
he  was  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  1941.  and  the  Air 
Force  won  him  away  with  Em  offer  of 
pilot  training.  He  served  two  tours  of 
duty  overseas  during  World  War  II,  and 
on  the  second  he  eluded  capture  after 
being  shot  down.  He  came  home  to  be 
the  first  professor  of  air  science  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  with  tSTJicaJ 
dedication  enrolled  as  an  undergraduate, 
earning  his  degree  and  becoming  captain 
of  the  Maryland  football  team. 

He  climbed  the  ladder  of  Air  Force 
command,  always  diligent,  always  dedi- 
cated, though  perhaps  never  more  dedi- 
cated than  when  he  was  Director  of  Op- 
erations for  the  7th  Air  Force  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  repeatedly  flew  com- 
bat missions  in  tactical  strike  aircraft. 

He  was  popular  and  effective  during 
his  service  as  athletic  director  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  As  commander  of 
the  Air  Training  Command,  he  initiated 
special  efforts  to  train  and  to  under- 
stand his  men.  He  sent  a  noteworthy 
interracial  human  relations  team  to  15 
air  bases  to  solicit  suggestions  and  com- 
plaints, and  he  gave  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  proposals  from  that  effort. 

He  and  his  aide  were  en  route  to  Scott 
Air  Force  Base,  his  new  assignment,  to 
bring  Mrs.  Simler  back  for  the  Tuesday 
promotion  ceremony  when  the  aircraft 
crash  occurred.  Our  hearts  go  out  to 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed 
several  roUcalls  while  absent  from  the 
Capitol  on  official  business.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea  on 
roUcalls  Nos.  346  and  349.  and  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  recorded  teUer  vote 
No.  347.        ^__^_^_^^^ 

ABC  SHIPT^  INTEREST  TO 
NEW  MEXICO 

(Mr  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
maneuverlngs  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  a  game  that  I  never 
cease  to  watch.  My  coUeagues  In  this 
House  know  of  my  interest  in  this  agen- 
cy's attempts  over  the  past  few  years  to 
make  my  State  of  Kansas  a  burying 
ground  for  highly  dangerous  atomic 
waste— an  atomic  garbage  dump,  if  you 

Having  been  rebuffed  by  the  people 
and  the  public  officials  of  Kansas  in  its 
effort  to  dump  long-lived,  lethal  nuclear 
materials  in  Kansas  salt  beds,  the  AIOL 
has  turned  its  attention  to  another  State 
New  Mexico.  Of  course.  I  am  happy  if 
this  maneuver  means  that  the  AEC  nas 
actually  and  finally  given  up  on  Kansas, 
but  it  is  no  solace  to  me  that  people  of 
another  State  will  be  exposed  to  the  same 

dangers.  .-,  j  w 

I  suggest  that  they  not  be  beguiled  by 
fancy  promises  of  a  big  government  proj- 
ect offering  employment  and  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds.  That  was  the 
propaganda  that  was  employed  in  Kan- 
sas and  indeed,  even  convinced  some 
Kansans  that  manna  from  heaven  was 
about  to  be  \isited  upon  them.  As  I  have 
made  clear  time  and  again,  atomic 
wastes  that  remain  deadly  for  man  arid 
beast  and  the  environment  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  poUute  this  land.  Other  places 
where  human  life  would  not  be  jeopar- 
dized are  available,  and  other  means  of 
safe  disposal  should  be  researched. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  typical  Kansas  news- 
paper editorial  that  greeted  the  ABC's 
new  move  Is  that  which  appeared  In  the 
El  Dorado  Times  on  August  19.  Its  edi- 
tor, the  much  revered  Rolla  Clymer.  has 
as  usual,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  I  in- 
sert the  El  Dorado  Times  editorial  In  the 
CJoNGWcssiONAL  RECORD  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 
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Ntjci.«ah  Wasti  to  Cablsbad? 

The  Atomic  Bnergy  Commlaaloii  U  trying 
a  new  tack  in  lt«  dealings  with  Kansas. 

It  Is  now  trying  the  power  of  competition. 

Sen.  Joseph  Montoya,  of  New  Mexico,  an- 
nounces that  the  Commission  "plans  to  es- 
tablish a  $25  million  atomic  waste  disposal 
operation  near  Carlsbad."  It  was  almost  In 
Identical  language  that  the  commission's 
first  move  to  bury  Ita  waste  near  Lyons, 
Kansas,  was  couched. 

At  the  same  time.  Senator  Montoya  was 
speaking,  a  spokesman  for  the  Oonunlsslon 
In  Washington  was  saying  that  no  final  de- 
cision had  been  made  In  favor  of  the  Carls- 
bad site.  This  indicates  that  the  Kansas  site 
U  stlU  open;  If  the  weepy  Kan  sans  around 
Lyons  wish  to  get  back  in  the  running  for 
that  t25  million,  there  are  no  obstacles. 

The  proposal  at  Carlsbad  would  lower 
sealed  containers  of  wast«  into  deep  holes  and 
cover  them  with  soil  containing  sodium 
chloride  salt. 

The  ABC  may  be  surprised  at  how  little 
fuss  this  announcement  created  In  Kan- 
sas If  the  AEC  wishes  to  land  In  New 
Mexico  with  Its  evU  waste  garbage  and  to 
set  up  burial  of  the  same,  let  It  take  Its 
doll  rags  and  go.  The  State  of  Kansas 
would  be  greately  relieved  If  New  Mexico 
would  take  this  "pain  In  the  neck"  prob- 
lem otT  Kansas'  hands. 


REBEKAH  BAINES  JOHNSON 
CENTER 


(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  meas- 
ure of  a  nation's  greatness  is  its  ability 
to  care  for  those  who  are  not  in  the 
mainstream  of  its  society.  This  is  mani- 
fested In  our  concern  for  children  and 
for  the  elderly — particularly  the  elderly, 
whose  contributions  to  our  greatness  like 
yesterday's  newspaper.  Is  often  put  on 
the  back  shelf. 

Some  years  ago,  a  geriatric  center  was 
proposed  in  my  district  in  Austin.  I  re- 
cently visited  this  now  completed  facility 
and  was  impressed  with  its  setting  and 
its  operation. 

When  the  center  was  first  proposed,  it 
was  subject  to  much  criticism  with  some 
charging  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
with  "cronyism"  because  some  of  his 
past  business  associates  were  connected 
to  it.  Seeing  the  center — which  was 
named  in  honor  of  President  Johnson's 
mother,  Rebekah  Baines  Johnson — in 
operation  should  erase  any  doubt  to 
these  erroneous  charges. 

It  is  a  pleasant,  modem  facility  that 
is  serving  the  needs  of  many  older  citi- 
zens. Prom  a  lovely  setting  on  the  banks 
of  Town  Lake  In  Austin,  residents  of  the 
center  can  live  the    'sunsets"  of  their 
lives  complimented  by  nature's  sunset 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  but  more  im- 
portantly with  dignity  and  proper  care. 
Llpservice  has  always  been  paid  to  the 
elderly.   The   Rebekah   Baines   Johnson 
Center  is  an  extraordinary  achievement 
in   this   Nation's   commitment   to  older 
Americans.  It  is  also  a  tenacious  exam- 
ple of  President  Johnson's  personal  and 
public  commitment  and  imderstanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
Recently,  one  of  the  residents  of  the 


center  corresponded  with  President 
Johnson.  I  think  our  colleagues  will  find 
this  couple's  comments  meaningful  and, 
perhaps,  a  helpful  guide  as  we  consider 
legislation  that  affects  the  elderly.  I  In- 
clude these  firsthand  comments  in  the 

Record : 

RBJ  Center, 

Sept.  1.  1972. 
Dear  Me.  President  and  Mas.  Johnson: 
We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
congratulatory  card  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
65th  wedding  annlverKary.  We  are  now,  since 
April,  happUy  situated  at  Rebekah  Baines 
Johnson  Center.  Mr.  Hutchison,  a  wheel 
chair  patient,  has  excellent  care  In  the  Niu-s- 
Ing  Home.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  him  to  the  care  of  the  nursing  staff 
whUe  I  took  an  apartment  at  the  Residential 
Tower.  It  is  lovely  and  fits  all  my  needs, 
and  what  a  magnificent  vlerw  of  the  Lake 
and  the  HUls  beyond  to  the  Bouth  from  my 
9th  floor  apartment. 

Mr.  H  can  also  see  a  large  span  of  water 
from  his  room  over  looking  the  lake.  He  en- 
Joys  watching  the  sail  boats  flapping  tip  and 
down.  There  are  also  signs  of  Lady  Bird's 
beautlftcatlon  program.  The  grounds  are 
lovely  now,  and  the  trees  to  the  east  and 
north  of  the  buildings  are  magnificent.  This 
is  the  perfect  answer  to  our  problem  and 
we  bless  you  for  making  possible  a  place  like 
this  for  people  such  as  we. 

Now  It  Is  our  turn  to  offer  congratulations 
to  you  upon  the  observance  of  your  64th 
birthday. 

We  heartily  wish  you  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day  plus  much  good  bealth  and  hap- 
piness. 

Sincerely, 

O.  B.  and  Marion  Hutchison. 


THE  LATTIMER  MINES  MASSACRE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  labor  movement, 
throughout  its  lifetime,  has  experienced 
many  hardships  and  encoimtered  nu- 
merous tragedies  in  its  quest  to  improve 
working  conditions  for  our  citizens.  The 
labor  movement  has  played  a  key  role  in 
according  the  American  worker  a  stand- 
ard of  living  unparalleled  in  the  world. 

To  achieve  that  standard,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  decades  millions  of  workers 
have  struggled  and  sacrificed.  Some 
have  died  in  the  struggle  which  often  was 
bitter  and  brutal. 

Yesterday,  numerous  representatives 
of  the  American  labor  movement  paused 
in  tribute  to  one  early  group  of  trade 
union  members  who  gave  their  lives  to 
correct  intolerable  working  conditions 
confronting  Pennsylvania  coal  miners 
before -the  turn  of  the  century. 

September  10,  1972,  was  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  Lattimer  Mines  Mas- 
sacre in  which  19  striking  members  of 
the  first  United  Mine  Workers  Union  Lo- 
cal were  shot  and  killed  by  the  Luzerne 
Coimty,  Pa.,  Sheriff  and  his  deputies  at 
the  entrance  to  Lattimer  Mines. 

These  miners,  predominantly  of  Pol- 
ish, Slovak,  and  Lithuanian  origin, 
worked  in  the  mines  of  the  villages  of 
Harwood,  Cranberry,  Crystal  Ridge,  Har- 
lelgh  and  Humboldt,  near  Hazleton.  A 


short  distance  north  of  Hazleton  wsis  the 
village  of  Lattimer  and  its  coal  mines. 

Ill  paid  and  ill  treated,  and  they  and 
their  families  ill  fed,  the  miners  struck 
the  mines  to  improve  working  conditions, 
to  abolish  the  company  stores,  and  to 
demand  more  for  their  work  in  and 
around  the  coal  mines. 

The  nonunion  workers  at  Lattimer 
Mines  were  exploited  by  the  coal  com- 
pany In  an  effort  to  defeat  the  striking 
workers  of  surrounding  mines.  Seeking 
to  enlist  the  support  of  those  nonunion 
miners,  the  strikers  marched  from  Har- 
wood to  Lattimer  on  September  10.  1897. 
At  the  entrance  to  Lattimer  the  sheriff 
and  his  deputies  aimed  and  fired  on  the 
unarmed  miners.  Nineteen  fell  dead. 

Yesterday,  the  United  Labor  Covmcil. 
AFL-CIO,  of  Lower  Luzerne  and  Carbon 
Counties  observed  the  75th  anniversary 
of  that  bloody  event  with  ceromonies  at 
the  site.  The  tribute  also  marked  the 
dedication  of  a  monument  memorializing 
the  19  men  who  died  there. 

Trade  Union  leaders  from  various 
AFL-CIO  Unions,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, Teamsters  Unions,  along  with  gov- 
ernment ofiQclals  attended  the  dedicatory 
ceremonies. 

Cesar  Chavez,  director  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers,  AFL-CIO.  whose  efforts 
to  improve  the  lot  of  farm  workers  today 
reflects  the  early  struggle  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania miners,  participated  in  the  dedi- 
cation. 

I  feel  personally  privileged  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  today  to  that 
fateful  day  at  Lattimer  Mines.  It  was 
that  event  which  had  a  profound  unify- 
ing influence  upon  all  of  the  various 
ethnic  peoples  of  the  anthracite  coal 
regions  and  gave  root  to  a  common  iden- 
tity for  all  who  worked  in  and  around  the 
coal  mines.  This  and  other  similar  labor 
struggles  over  the  years  have  enhanced 
the  lives  of  millions  of  American  workers 
and  their  families  today. 

It  is  significant  that  within  five  years 
of  the  Lattimer  tragedy,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  founded  in  1890. 
had  seen  its  membership  grow  from  40,- 
000  to  over  200,000. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  colleagues  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
United  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  Lower 
Luzerne  and  Carbon  Counties.  Pa.,  hon- 
oring the  martyred  19  strikers— a  proc- 
lamation subsequently   adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  13th  Constitutional  AFL- 
CIO  Convention  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
"Proclamation":    The    Lattimer    Massacre 
Memorial  Year— The  "75"  Year 
Whereas,  shortly  after  they  Joined  the  first 
Local  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica in  Lower  Luzerne  and  Carbon  Counties. 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  coal  miners 
m  the  villages  of  Harwood.  Cranberry.  Crystal 
Ridge.  Harllegh,  and  Humboldt,  near  Hazle- 
ton. were  111  fed,  HI  paid,  and  Ul  treated,  and 
Whereas,  these  union  men,  predominately 
of    Polish,    Slovak,    and    Uthuanlan    origin, 
went  on  strike  to  better  their  working  con- 
ditions, abolish  the  unfair  company  stores, 
and   demand   more   for   their   work  in   and 
around  the  coal  mines,  and 

V^ereas.   the   non-union   workers   at   Lat- 
timer Mines  were  exploited  by  the  Coal  Corn- 
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pmy  in  order  to  defeat  the  men  on  strike, 

"Whereas,  the  strikers  marched  from  Har- 
wood to  seek  the  support  of  their  feUow- 
workers  at  Lattimer  Mines  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1897.  and 

Whereas,  the  Sheriff  of  Luzerne  County  and 
his  deputies  aimed  and  fired  upon  the  un- 
armed union  men  at  the  entrance  to  Lat- 

"  Whereas,  the  lives  of  nineteen  strikers  were 
ended  by  the  savage  attack  of  the  deputy 
sheriffs,  and  recorded  with  honor  herein: 

THE    martyred 

Sebastian   Broztowski.  Prank   Chrzeszeskl, 
John  Potta,  Andrew  Jurecek.  Qeorge  Julick, 
Andrew  Monikaskl.  Raphael  Rekiewlcz,  John 
Tarnowicz,  Stanley  Zagorskl,  Michael  Ches- 
lock      Adalbert     Czaja,     Anthony     Grekos, 
Stephen       Juries.       Andrew       Mleczkowskl. 
Clement   Platek,   John   Skrep.   Jacob  Toma- 
shontas.  Adalbert  Zlemba.  Adam  Zelminskl. 
Therefore,  be  It  resolved,   by  the  United 
Labor   Council,   Lower   Luzerne   and   Carbon 
Counties.     AFL-CIO.     with     a     membership 
8  000    headquartered   at   Hazelton   Pennsyl- 
vania  that  It  call  upon  Its  Contemporaries 
to  observe  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  Lattimer  Massacre  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies: and  Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the 
Site  of  the  bloody  affair  be  hallowed  by  an 
official  historical  Marker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  and  a 
fitting   Monument    by   organized   labor    and 
their  friends  to  the  Memory  of  the  19  union 
members  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  Trade  Unionism:  and.  be  It  further 
resolved,  that  we  call  upon  the  City  CouncU 
of  Hazleton,  the  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO  Or- 
ganization, and  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth    of    Pennsylvania    to     proclaim 
■1972"  as  the  Seventy-Fifth  Lattimer  Mas- 
sacre Memorial  Year. 

Adopted  unanimously,  Saturday,  January 
29  1972  by  the  assembled  Officers.  Delegates, 
and  Friends,  of  the  United  Labor  CouncU. 
APL-CIO  Lower  Luzerne  and  Carbon  Coun- 
ties, m  the  City  of  Hazleton,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 


DRUG  TREATMENT  QUALITY  CON 
TROL  PROGRAMS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  public- 
ly releasing  today  the  latest  data  on  the 
military's  drug  testing  quaUty  control 
program.  The  military's  program  to  de- 
tect GI  drug  users  is  still  failing  miser- 
ably. 

The  military's  poor  performance  is 
permitting  himdreds  of  GI  drug  users  to 
slip  through  the  drug  testing  screen.  The 
statistics  that  I  am  releasing  today  show 
that  nine  service  laboratories  participat- 
ing in  the  drug  testing  program  have 
achieved  only  a  72  percent  accuracy  rate 
in  determining  GI  drug  users.  One  of  the 
laboratories  achieved  only  a  55  percent 
accuracy  rate. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  set  a  90 
percent  accuracy  requirement  on  its 
quality  control  program. 

What  these  new  statistics  mean  is  that 
the  Armed  Forces  are  detecting  only  7 
out  of  every  10  drug  users.  The  services, 
however,  are  making  some  progress  in 
Improving  the  accuracy  rate.  According 


to  earlier  statistics  provided  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  the  services  were 
detecting  only  62  percent  of  the  drug 
users.  But  the  Pentagon  is  still  falling  far 
short  of  their  90  percent  goal  of  accuracy. 
Probably  the  worst  example  of  poor 
quaUty   control  is  at  the  Naval  Drug 
Rehabilitation   Center   in   Jacksonville, 
Pla  At  Jacksonville  less  than  44  percent 
of  the  herion  samples  tested  for  quahty 
control  are  being  correctly  identified.  iTie 
Navy  faciUty  at  Jacksonville  which  al- 
legedly rehablUtates  drug  users  is  a  dis- 
grace. 

The  military's  drug  treating  program 
is  also  identif  j-ing  correctly  less  than  half 
of  GI  barbiturates  users.  At  one  instal- 
lation only  22  percent  of  the  barbiturate 
samples  were  correctly  identified. 

Thus,  overall  despite  sUght  progress, 
the  Army's  drug  testing  program  is  still 
a  miserable  failure. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress  recently  en- 
acted the  miUtary  drug  bill  which  re- 
quires urinalysis  testing  of  all  Armed 
Forces  personnel  in  order  to  detect  drug 
users.  This  legislation  is  of  UtUe  use  un- 
less the  quality  control  process  is  ac- 

Full  value  of  the  program  rests  on  the 
ability  to  accurately  detect  GI  drug  users. 
It  is  simply  a  waste  of  time  to  continue 
to  pretend  that  the  program  is  working. 
Action  is  needed  now  to  correct  these 
deficiencies. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  data  which  was  provided  to  me  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  various 
drug  treatment  quality  control  programs. 
The  letter  follows: 

Assistant  Skcretart  or  Ditenbk, 
WashiTigton,  D.C.,  September  1,  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAB  Ma.  Aspin:  On  August  10.  1972  you 
requested  frtwn  Dr.  Wilbur  an  update  of  the 
quality  control  statistics  of  aU  the  labora- 
tories In  the  DoD  drug  screening  program. 
An  interim  reply  was  furnished  to  you  on  IB 
August  1972  which  stated  that  information 
would  be  forthcoming  pending  a  scheduled 
report  from  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology.  Enclosed  per  your  request  is  a 
summary  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology  quality  control  report  for  the  pe- 
riod April  5  thru  June  28.  1972.  The  format 
used  U  the  same  a*  that  forwarded  to  you 
on  June  19,  1972. 

There  have  been  a  few  minor  changes  in 
the    laboratories   participating    In   the    bl^ 
chemical   testing   program.    Since   June    19. 
1972    the   contracts   of   two   civilian   labora- 
tories have  expired   and   were  not  renewed. 
There   are   two   additional   military   labora- 
tortea  tasked   to  analyze   specimens— Camp 
Zama  In  Japan  and  the  Trtj^er  Army  hos- 
pital  In  HawaU.  In   regard   to   the   military 
faclUty   m   Camp    Alpha,   Saigon,   it   Is    in- 
cluded  in   the   overaU   quality   control    pro- 
eram  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Path- 
ology as  of  June  25.   1972.  We  do  not  have 
the  results  of  their  findings  as  yet  due  to 
their  late  entry.  The  Camp  Alpha  facility  has 
been   In   existence   from   the   offset   of   our 
drug  screening  program  and  performing  the 
same    analysis    as    the    other    labw^torles. 
Since  they  ■wwe  first  c«pinlzed,  the  In-ooun- 
try  Vietnam  labs  have  been  employing  their 
own  quality  control  procedures  which  have 
been  completely  acceptable  to  the  DoD.  Be- 
cause of  the  slmUartty  of  their  procedure*, 


the  Cftinp  Alpha  laboratory  ha*  now  been  In- 
corporated into  the  Armad  Force*  Institute 
of  Pathology  quality  control  program. 

As  you  wUl  note  from  the  enclosure,  the 
capability  of  the  laboratories  to  detect  drug* 
more  accurately  has  greatly  Increased  since 
our  last  corresijondence.  We  attribute  this 
significant  improvement  to  the  Increaaed 
knowledge  of  the  technicians  and  Unproved 
management  control  established  through  the 
quality  control  program.  Verbal  reports  on 
recent  testing  Indicate  this  proficiency  la 
continuing  to  Increase. 

I  hope  the  enclooed  statistics  will  be  of  as- 
sistance. Thank  you  again  for  yovir  Interest 
in  the  DoD  drug  program.  If  there  la  any 
further  information  you  desire,  do  not  heal- 
tate  to  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Oeoege  J.  Hates, 
Major  General ,  MC  USA, 

Principal  Deputy. 


ARME33      FORCKS      iNSTITtTX      OF      PATHOLOOT  I 

Summary — Qualitt  Control  Ritobt,  April 

5  THEOT7GH  JtTNE  28,  1972 

Lab  Name:  U.S_A.  Medical  Component 
(8EATO). 

Negatives:  30  out  of  31  right  (96%). 

Amphetamines;  48  out  of  52  right  (92%). 

Barbiturates:   11  out  of  49  right  (22%). 

Morphmes:  49  out  of  58  right  (84%). 

Summary;  138  out  of  190  right  (72%). 

Lab  Name;  U.S.  Navy  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Negatives;  34  out  of  36  right  (94%). 

Amphetamines :  49  out  of  66  right  ( 74  %  ) . 

Barbiturates:  22  out  of  64  rtglxt  (84%). 

Morphines :  26  out  of  69  right  ( 36  %  ) . 

Summary:   130  out  of  236  right  (55"T,). 

Lab  Name:   VS.  Naval  Hospital,  Oakland. 

Calif. 

Negatives:  68  out  of  58  right  (100%). 
Amphetamines:  72  out  of  84  right  (88%). 
Barbiturates:  27  out  of  84  right  (32%). 
Morphmes:  60  out  of  86  right  (70%). 
Summary:  217  out  of  311  right  (69%). 
Lab  Name:  UB.  Naval  Hospital,  Great 
Lakes.  lU. 

Negatives:  29  out  of  30  right  (96%). 
Amphetamines:  52  out  of  52  right  (100%  ) . 
Barblttirates:  45  out  of  49  right  (91%). 
Morphines:  56  out  of  66  right  (98%). 
Summary-:  181  out  of  187  right  (96%). 
Lab  Name:  UJS.  Naval  Hoepttal.  Port*- 
mouth,  Va. 

Negatives:    36   out   of  36   right    (100%). 
Amphetamines:  60  out  of  66  right  (90%). 
Barbltiu-ates:  29  out  of  64  right  (46%). 
Morphines:    30   out   of   68  right    (44%). 
Summary:    156  out  of  234  right   (66%). 
Lab   Name:    UJB.   Navy   Drug   Center,   San 
Diego,  CalU. 
Negatives:    58   out   of   58  right    (100%). 
Amphetamines:  79  out  of  84  right  (94%). 
Barbiturates:   57  out  of  84  right  (67%). 
Morphines:    58  out  of   86  right    (67%). 
Summary:  252  out  of  312  right  (80%). 
Lab  Name:  USAP,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Negatives:    36   out   of   36  right    (100%). 
AmphetanUnee :  84  out  of  97  right  (8«%). 
Barbiturates:  36  out  of  96  right  (36%). 
Morphines:    69  out  of   101   right   (68%). 
Summary:   224  out  of  330  right   (67%). 
Lab    Name:    USAF,   Welsbaden,    Germany. 
Negatives:    39   out   of   39   right    (100%). 
Amphetamines:  69  out  of  71  right  (97%). 
Barbiturates:   28  out  of  62  right  (41%). 
Morphines:  61  out  of  72  right  (70%). 
Summary:    187  out  of  260  right   (74%). 


REVISED  LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE 
A  NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  BANK 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  giren 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point   in    the   Record    and    to    include 

.itmed  to  give  credit  unions  essentially 
h?same  cSitral  banking  facilities  which 
Snks^fsavings  and  loan  associations 
emoy  through  the  Feder^  R^ve^^J^"^ 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boara. 
"^Today  I  am  introducing  a  rev^d  ver- 
sion of  that  bUl.  It  IS  H.R.  16580.  aver- 
se" which  contains  refinements  devel- 
oped  over   the   mtervenrng   months   b, 
comments  and  suggestions  I  have  re 
reived  from  credit  unions,  credit  union 
organizatioi^s.  and  other  interested  and 
mformed   parties.   This    revised   bill     s 
S^si^ed  •£.  encourage  the  flow  of  cre^t 
To  urban  and  rural  areas  in  order  to  pro- 
^7e  gr^ates  access  to  consumer  cre^t  a 
reasonable  rates,  to  amend  the  f  «dera 
Credit  Union  Act,  and  for  other  pur 
^S  ••  And  at  this  point  I  would   ike  to 
e^^hasize  that  -reasonable  int^re^^  rate 
il-i  rate  established  by  law  for  all  our 
uSoO  federally  chartered  credit  unions 
and    for   most   of   the   State   chartered 
credit  unions  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
Tpercent  per  month  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance  of  a  loan. 

SUMMARY     or     DirrratNCES     IN     BIU^ 

Generally,  the  major  differences  be- 
t^  °en  H  R.  6936  and  the  revised  bill  con- 
cern F^rst.  the  interim  management  of 
S^Bank-.  second,  election  of  board 
members  to  the  permanent  boa^^  t^d, 
capitalization  requirements^  ^Tthe  B^ik 
fhP  authority  for  conversion  of  the  Banic 
Sto  a  pruate.  federally  chartered  corpo- 
rauon   within    10    years   under   certain 

'°^S"'h.R.    6936    would    utiUze    the 
NCUA    Board,    the    Secretary    of    tne 
?Ssury    and  Administrator.  National 
Cr^T  union    Administration     as    the 
SSi  board  of  the  Bank   the  revied 
bUl  leaves  this  responsibUity  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Under  H.R. 
S  S^^interlm  board  ^tablishes  r^e 
for  election  of  six  members  to  the  per 
maneS  board.  The  revised  bill  Includes 
SecUon     rules    and    authorizes    credit 
SSorto  vote  based  upon  th^r  required 
stock  participation  In  the  Bank  with  some 
Unuts  U)  estabUsh  an  equitable  parity  o 
voting  power  between  large  and  small 
credit  unions.  Concerning  capitalization 
of  the  Bank,  the  revised  bill  reduces  the 
iniUal  stock  purchase  by  credit  unions 
by  50  percent  to  half  of  1  percent  of 
aieta  with  one  half  of  1  percent  of  assets 
subject  to  caU.  In  addition,  at  the  end  of 
10  years,  the  Bank  may  be  converted 
into  a  private,  federally  chartered  cor- 
DoraUon  in  the  event  no  debt  is  owned 
to  the  Treasury  at  this  time.  The  revised 
bill  also  eliminates  the  right  to  borrow 
from    the    Treasury    and    Government 
guaranty  of  the  bonds  and  debentures  of 
the  Bank  when  the  conversion  feature 
is  effected.  ,  .,,  .     ,   ^ 

In  addition,  the  revised  bill  mcludes 
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several  other  substantive  changes  to  H.R. 
6936  as  follows: 

First.  Broadens  the  "findings  and  pur- 
poses" section  to  include  the  "promotion 
of  commerce  and  thrift  at  the  consumer 

level";  . 

Second.  Requires  election  of  members 
to  the  permanent  board  within  6  months 
of  effective  date  of  act  and  permits  mall 
ballots  by  voting  credit  unions ; 

Third.  E:stablishes  qualifications  for 
board  members: 

Fourth.  Provides  that  Bank  examina- 
tion of  shareholder  credit  unions  be  at 
the  Bank's  expense; 

Fifth.  Places  a  limitation  on  advances 
or  loans  which  may  be  made  to  a  credit 
union,  not  to  exceed  50  percentum  of  the 
credit  union's  paid-m  and  unimpaired 
capital;  and 

Sixth.  Ellminatos  treatment  of  stock 
subscriptions  as  constituting  a  part  of 
required  reserves  for  Federal  credit 
unions  in  view  of  revision  to  reserve  re- 
quirements under  Public  Law  91-468. 

BANK    POWERi 

To  accomplish  the  stated  purpose  of 
such  a  National  Credit  Union  Bank  of 
encouraging  the  flow  of  credit  and  to 
provide  greater  access  to  consumer  credit 
at  reasonabel  rates,  such  a  bank  would 
be  empowered  to — 

First,  make  temporary  loans  for  liquid- 
ity pui-poses  to  its  .shareholders; 

Second,  discount  notos  of  Its  share- 
holders; ^    ,      ,, 

Third,  provide  a  national  mterlendlng 
service  for  credit  imlons; 

Fourth,  sell  debt  securities  in  the  open 

market:  ,  , 

Fifth,  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
stabilization   of   credit   unions: 

Sixth,  aid  in  the  orderly  liquidation  of 
credit  unions  when  necessary :  and 

Seventh,  cooperate  with  and  assist 
credit  luilons.  credit  tmlon  organizations, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion and  the  various  State  regulatory 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  through 
credit  tmlons. 

BANK     ESSENTIA!.     TO*    EQUAUTT 

On  March  10,  1970,  the  National  Credit 
Union   Administration   was    created   as 
an  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  placing  the  supervisory  agency 
for  Federal  credit  unions  on  an  organi- 
zational par  with  the  supervisory  agen- 
cies of  otir  national  banks  and  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The    proposed    National    Credit    Union 
Bank    is     an    essential    step     to    give 
our    Nation's    credit    unions    facilities 
similar    to    those    which    other    major 
financial    institutions    have    for    pro- 
viding   Uquidity    and    other    essential 
and    vital    services    to    their    member 
Institutions.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  to  the  Federal 
Home   Loan   Bank    Board.    A   National 
Credit  Union  Bank  is  a  logical  stop  to 
give  credit  unions  equality  of  opportunity 
in  the  financial  field.  It  is  a  logical  stop 
to  furtJier  improve  our  Nation's  credit 
facilities,  especially  in  the  consumer  field, 
and  one  which  will  materially  help  the 


middle-  and  low-Income  people  of  this 
Nation  served  by  our  credit  unions. 

Then,  in  1970.  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation establishing  a  Federal  program  of 
share  insurance,  insuring  credit  union 
accounts  up  to  $20,000  for  each  individual 
accotmt.  This,  again,  gave  credit  unions 
equality  in  another  field — Insured  ac- 
c-oimts — which  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  had  long  enjoyed  imder 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  revised  bill 
introduced  today,  as  in  the  case  of  my 
original  bill,  a  National  Credit  Union 
Bank  would  be  established  with  a  princi- 
pal office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
with  such  branch  offices  throughout  the 
United  Statos  as  the  Bank  officials  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate. 
mrriAL  government  or  bank 


Initially  upon  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Bank  legislation,  and 
pending  the  appointment  of  and  election 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank,  the  organization  and  mai  - 
agement  of  the  Bank  would  be  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  would 
serve  as  the  acting  President  of  the  Bank 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appoints  a  President  of  the  Bank. 

Within  3  months  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  required  to  prescribe 
procedures  for  the  receipt  of  nomina- 
tions for  the  election  of  one  member  to 
the  permanent  board  of  the  Bank  from 
each  of  the  respective  Federal  credit 
union  regions.  An  election,  using  the 
regional  offices  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, woiUd  be  held  no  later  than 
6  months  from  the  effective  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Bank  bill. 

permanent  bo.^rd  of  the  bank 

Management  of  the  Bank  would  be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  a  President  of  the  Bank,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  or  his  designated  rep- 
resentative,   the   Administrator   of   the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
and  one  member  elected  from  each  of 
the  Federal  credit  tmlon  regions,  all  oi 
whom  would  be  required  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  his  designee,  and  the 
Administrator   of    the   National   Credit 
Union  Administration  would  serve  as  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Board.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  would  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
One  director  from  each  of  the  Federal 
credit  union  regions  would  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  6  years,  although  of  the 
elected  members  first  taking  office,  two 
would  serve  unUl  December  31, 1973:  two 
until  December  31,  1975;  and  two  until 
December  31,  1977,  as  determined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Members 
of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board,  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Bank  would  be  ineligible  to  serve  as  di- 
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rectors  while  they  hold  such  positions  would  be  subject  to  the  general  super-  develop  and  esteblish  an  efficient  inter- 

or  office.  vision  of  the  Board.  lending  system  among  credit  unions:  in- 

MEMBER  CREDIT  UNIONS'  VOTING  CAPITALIZATION  OF  THx  BANK  vest  In  shaTes  of  a  shaTcholder  credit 

Each  director  representing  a  Federal  Under  terms  of  my  new  bill,  the  Na-  "^o^-  Pay  dividends  on  stock  subscrip- 

credit  union  region  would  be  elected  by  tlonal  Credit  Union  Bank  would  be  capi-  "^;„,*f™f  ^^    ?\^^^?^  ^™^J?.! 

credit  unions  holding  shares  in  the  Bank,  talized  through  sale  of  shares  at  par  ^^P^^}-^^,  °'  ,}^'^   National   Credit 

candidates  for  a  directorship  would  be  value   of   $100   each.   Minimum   capital  ^^°^  Administration  on  its    oans  and 

required  to  have  tested  credit  union  ex-  stock  would  be  issued  at  par,  and  stock  ^^J^           ^               "^    liquidating 

nerience  and  would  have  to  be  nomi-  issued  thereafter  would  be  issued  at  a  ^'v^^,  „  **^-  „     .         ,_.  . 

nated   by    at   least    25    member   credit  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Direc-       .^^^f^V^^cf^  Tf'^v?  ^  "^  ^'^"'^^ 

unions  in  the  respective  region.  A  candi-  tors,  but  not  less  than  par.  °^  ^he  Umted  States^  At  the  expiraUon  of 

date  would  be  required  to  have  a  plural-  Original  stock  subscriptions  of  each  10  years,  provided  there  are  no  outstand- 

Ity  of  votes  cast  within  his  region  to  be  eligible  credit  union  to  become  a  mem-  ^"?      \^^^   ^°*^'    ^^^  .fP^  J^'.    . 

elected.  ber  of  the  Bank  would  be  in  an  amount  cease   to   be   an   agency   of   the   United 

Each  member  credit  union  would  cast  equal   to    1    percent   of    the   subscriber  ^^^-  but  would  continue  in  perpetuity 

a  number  of  votes  in  proportion  to  the  credit  union's  total  assets  at  the  end  of  ~„  °-°    ir^trumentaiity    of    the    Unitod 

number  of  shares  of  stock  the  credit  the  preceding  month  In  which  It  applies.  States  and  as  a  banking  corporation.  The 

union  held  in  the  Bank  at  the  end  of  but  not  less  than  ?100.  However,  50  per-  e^"f,t^°?^,?f  ^^^  ^ank  would  no  longer 

the  month    preceding   the   election.    A  cent  of  the  required  stock  subscription  ??„.J^*'°'?ff"°''*^^v,^^*"'^*^  ''^  '^« 

schedule  of   votes  authorized  a  credit  could  be  held  by  the  credit  union  subject  F.Pvf'tZ^^.^i     ^  ^^^^f^  ^^^  ^l' 

union  based  on  the  principle  of  Insuring  to  call  by  the  Bank.  Special  provision  is  ^l^  ^,^^"if «  ^^P'^  ''°^**  ^  terminated. 

everj-  member  credit  union  a  vote  yet  lim-  made  for  newly  chartered  credit  unions  fl*  f "^^  "™^'  ^^«  management  and  op- 

itlng  the  maximum  votes  to  forestaU  to  pay  $25  initiaUy  upon  chartering  to  flf^?f  °V^^  ™!^.'^°'^'^  ^  ''^^^  5 

undue  influence  to  large  credit  unions  be  applied   to  stock  purchase  with  at     :S^^,fj?f^J,°L J°*]^r°''!  ,^^<i  ^i^*"?^^ 

bv  providing  a  maximum  of  25  votes  in  least  a  full  share  to  be  purchased  by  the  ^°"fj  S  ,hl^^^^^  °L^^  f ^^'  f°  ^ 

such  cases  is  contained  in  the  legislation,  end  of  1  year.  rhl  tw^'n.?^^^  ^f  f;^t°i?L'^VT*- 

rn^i^  o„v,z^„i^  fr^^^^■^^■  the  three  members  of  the  Board  deslg- 

-mis  schedule  foUows.  bank  membership  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^  President  of  the  United 

i^hares  Of  stock  Under   the   terms   of   the   bill,   every  States  would  cease  to  be  members  of  the 

credit  union  insured  by  the  Administra-  Board. 

26'to°50 2  ^^  °^  ^®  National  Credit  Union  Ad-  The  biU  also  provides  that  the  Bank 

51  to  75  3  ministration  must  apply  lor  membership  shall  have  in  reserve  an  amoimt  at  least 

76  to  ioo"--"I"I""""I""IIIII"  4  iri  the  Bank  vvlthin  3  months  of  the  en-  equal  to  demand  deposits  of  sharehold- 

10110  125 '..I.I-..II.II.IIIIIII  5  actment  of  the  measure.  Any  other  State-  ers;  shall  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 

126  to  150 6  chartered  credit  union  may  apply  for  to  avoid  duplication  use  reports,  examl- 

151  to  175 7  membership.    Any    credit   tmlon.    other  nations,  and  other  documents  in  con- 

176  to  200 8  than  an  Insured  credit  union,  could  with-  junction  with  the  National  Credit  Union 

9^1  r^m in  '^^^  *'"°™  ^®  ^*^  ^  months  after  Administration    and    State    regulatory 

301  to  350 11  ^^^^  notice  of  intent  to  do  so.  agencies;  audits  of  the  Bank's  financial 

351  to  400                                    '.'".  12  '^°  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the  transactions  shall  be  performed  by  the 

401  to  45o.."II"""II'l  13  Bank,  the  bill  contains  an  authorization  General  Accoimting  Office ;  an  annual  re- 

451  to  500-.^I"""""I""IIIIlIIlII  14  for  the  Treasurj-  to  advance  $500,000  for  port  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 

501  to  750 15  initial  organizational  and  operating  ex-  and  to  Ccmgress. 

751  to  1.000 16  penses.   This   amount   is   to   be   repaid  taxation  of  the  bank 

1,001  to  1.500 17  w-ithin  1  vear,  and  is  to  be  at  a  rate  of  in^^n^^i,  ,^  ^„^^  »  *    „  ♦       « 

1 501  to  2.000 18  intPTf^t  deterinined  bv  the  Secretary  of  ^^®  ^*^  ^^  exempt  from  taxation,  ex- 

2,001  to  2.500 19  iwrf^l,,!^              ^         secreiar>  oi  ^p^  ^^  ^^^  property  and  tangible  per- 

1^1  To  S::-::-::--: ^  '"^iS'Sonzed   to   be    appropriated  ScSS'lTesT/^n^emtr^frd 

7.501  to  10,000 :::::::::::    L  and  to  be  advanced  by  the  secretary  of  ^^oSSu?^  ^s^J^^by  t^  la^iovSd 

10.001  to  15.000 23  the  Treasury  such  sums  as  may  be  neces-  be  subject  both  as  to  DrinHnalaT^  intPr 

15,001  to  20,000. 24  sary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bank,  but  J.  ^^Ifjir,    ^J^.^^^^^^ 

20.001  to  25,000 25  not  to  exceed  $500  million  in  any  ^c^  to  tJfe  ^siSe^ixS^as  m'e  SaTo^o" 

year    Siich  advances  axe  to  be  repaad  p^.^^^^  corporations  are  taxed 

Once  the  Board  of  Directors  had  been  '^^^^^   ^  7f\J'^^J'^^,r.*llLf..  ^tl  My  bill  also  amends  the  Federal  Credit 

elected,  they  would  select  from  their  own  J^^"^;  ^^„^°  ?,,V^„^?,i5'^!5fv  ^Ptlr  Union  Act  to  authorize  Federal  credit 

membership  a  Chairman,  a  Vice  Chair-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deter-  ^.^^  ^  participate  in  the   Bank  as 

man  and  a  Secretary  annually  and  would  "^i}f'  „  ,.       ,  ^    ^.^  tt         t,     i  ■  shareholder  members, 

be  required  to  meet  at  least  six  times  a  ^The  National  Credit  Union  Bank  is  au-  q^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^^  benefits  of  the  Na- 

year.  Board  members  could  be  removed  thorized  generaJ  powers  similar  to  those  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^   ^                  _ 

from  office  for  cause  by  the  President  of  authorized  smiUar  corporate  institutions  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  .^^  ^^        ^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^_ 

the  United  States,  or  by  Congress  by  im-  ^  carry  out  Its  operatioris  and  objec-  p^^^  ^^  liquidation  of  solvent  credit 

peachment  if  the  President  does  not  act.  ^fves   For  example,  it  would  be  author-  unions— credit  unions  forced  to  liquidate 

Compensation  of  the  President  of  the  ^^^  ^  ^^  to  shareholder  credit  miions,  because  of  plant  or  military  ba«e  clos- 
Bank  would  be  established  by  the  Board,  f^^^  ^"^  contracts  issue  bonds,  deb^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^  membership,  or  similar 
The  Board  would  also  have  power  to  pre-  tures,  and  other  certificates  of  indebted-  situations  beyond  the  control  of  the 
scribe  rules  for  the  election  of  members  "®?^-  conduct  exammatlons  of  share-  ^^.^^^  ^^^  j^^^  Through  the  Bank's 
from  each  of  the  Federal  credit  union  "olaers  at  Bank  expense,  accept  giiK  authority  to  purchase  notes,  and  so 
regions.  The  Board  would  prescribe  and  -""«  *"^  ^  ^"^:  ^"^  numerous  other  jo^th.  the  delay  in  liquidation  often  en- 
publish  necessary  regulations  and  take  Powers  common  to  such  an  Institution,  countered  in  converting  assets  Into  Uq- 
such  other  actions  as  necessary  to  carry  monitabt  opkeations  uid  form  could  be  eliminated  and  the  en- 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  both  ex-  Among  the  monetary  powers  author-  tire  process  expedited,  with  shareholders 
pressed  and  implied.  ized  the  Bank  would  be  such  matters  as  being  paid  off  almost  immediately. 

The  President  of  the  Bank  would  be  purchase  of  notes  and  other  receivables  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 

the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  from  shareholders :  make  loans  to  share-  establlshmMit  of  a  National  Credit  Union 

Bank  and  perform  all  the  fimctlons  and  holders:     accept    deposits    from    credit  Bank  such  as  I  have  proposed  in  my  biU 

duties  of  the  Bank  In  accordance  with  tmlons    and    make    deposits    in    credit  would  be  a  major  stimulant  to  the  credit 

policies  established  by  the  Board.  He  unions  and  other  financial  institutions;  unions  of  the  Nation.  It  will  give  them  a 
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nexibUlty.  a  means  of  ^provlngUq)^- 
ity  and  a  stabUity  which  wiU  be  of  direct 
Snent  to  the  flow  of  credit  in  our  Nation, 
2Sl]J    in   low-income   areas   which 
credit  iinions  primarily  serve, 
^e  record  of  credit  unions  in  encoux- 
agS?  thrift  and  in  providing  low-cost 
iS  to  members  based  on  the  need  and 
mraibers'  character  is  an  outstanding 
SS^Mter  aU.  credit  unions  are  simply 
S^Dle  who  ar^  bound  together  by  a  com- 
S  tend  or  interest  to  help  one  another. 
St^b^^or  the  good  that  they  do  espe- 
Sy  fo?the  flSal  handK^^PP^^ 
rienrived   they  deserve  every  legitimate 
S  tS"  ouf  Federal  Government  can 
provide.  In  this  bill.  I  merely  set  up  and 
Sorize    machinery    for    the  ^^ 
unions  to  help  themselves.  They  wUl  be 
^ng  the  bill  for  a  National  Qred^t 
^Sf  Bank  just  as  they  have  paid  the 
bm  over  the  past  19  y^^^%^^  Jl?- 
tiMial  credit  Union  Administration-for- 
SSS    the    Bureau    of    Federal    C^t 
nnions— their  Federal  supervisory  agen- 
SriSTT  might  add.  they  are  paying 
SetiU-  for  the  Federal  sh«-e  l^i^- 
ance  program.  I  emphasize  that  cr^t 
union  legislation  does  not  cost  tiie  Uj 
□ayer  1  cent  to  Implement^the  crecUt 
SSoL  pay  the  bill  tiiemselves.  whether 
ube  tiieir  own  supervisory  agency,  share 
S^SSe  oTa  National  Credit  Union 

^^'  Sneaker  it  is  more  than  ever  essen- 
tiamat^cJS  Lons  of  our  Nati^njmve 
facilities  similar  to  tiiose  of  our  other 
S^jor  flnancial  institutions  for  providing 
SSiiity  and  otiier  vital  services  to  Oieir 

"^'^S^'such  an  institution  as  ^e 
NationaTcredit  Union  Bank,  cre^t  ^- 
lons  would  have  ready  access  to  the  wa 
SSSs  money  markets  t«  satisfy  the^^a^- 
itAl  needs  over  and  above  their  assets, 
i^loind  give  tiiem  a  flexibility,  a  means 
f^^nwivimt  liauidity.  and  a  stabiUty 
"JhiS'^lTSf  oSectUem  to  ^  flow 
nf  credit  in  our  Nation.  And  permit  me 
^  l^Lle  tixat  because  credit  unions 
Drimarily   serve  medium-   and  low-to- 
?mS?people.  tills  facUlty  will  be  doubUr 
imporS^?  to  our  Nation's  economy  hi 
tunneling  credit  into  ttiese  vital  con- 
sumer purchasing  areas, 
^e  Bank  would  be  a  vital  asset  to  as- 
sisting credit  unions  during  periods  ^ 
creSt  crunches  such  as  was  expenenc«i 
in   1968-69.   At  tiiat  time  many  cre^t 
m  laoo-^j      .n„pri  to  curtail  member 
umons  were  loreea  wj  uui>«»" 
services  because  demand  exceeded  capa- 
SuSr  and  borrowing  at  market  rat^s  was 
not  feasible  because  of  the  fixed,  low  loan 
«^  Se  vast  majority  of  credit  unions 
must  charge  for  member  borrowing. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  tiiat  tins  legis- 
lation is  extremely  important  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  economy,  as  well  as  to 
credit  unions  as  an  tostitution  It  pro- 
SSes  a  missing  Unk  in  tiie  institutional 
chain  necessary  for  credit  umons  to  be 
Placed  on  a  parity  wltii  oUier  major  fl- 
Sancial  institutions  who  already  have 
such  faciUties.  And  because  it  dof  tiiat^ 
and  does  it  for  credit  unions  which  are 
especiaUy  people-  and  service-oriented 
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compared  to  otiier  financial  mstltutlons, 
this  proposed  legislation  is  entirely  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  tiie  United 
States. 


PLIGHT  OF  JEWS  IN  A  TROUBLED 
WORLD 
(Mr  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  giv«i 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
mark  tiie  beginning  of  theJewlsh  New 
ySs  and  tiie  end  of  tiie  XX  Olympiad, 
the  great  Israeli  tragedy  m  Munich  re- 
mtods  us  agato  that  the  world  is  yet  a 
Sng  way  from  peace  end  brotiierhood. 
This  fact  was  punctuated  by  news  to- 
day of  the  assassination  attempt  on  an 
Israeli  diplomat  in  Belgium. 

In  Munich,  not  even  Uie  bnital  mur- 
ders which  paled  into  insigmflcance  ^ 
otiier  events  of  tiie  Olympics,  could  sober 
the  Russians,  tiie  East  Germans  and 
otiiers  tato  fair  and  honest  competition 
removed  from  poUtical  bias  on  the  pait 
of  the  judges  and  officials  alike. 

Indeed,  the  XX  Olympiad  seejned  in 
many  instances  like  a  fulfillment  of  the 
BibUcal  prophesy: 

The  race  goes  not  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong. 

In  New  York,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  stood  ready  to  a>ndemn 
the  Israeli  response  to  terrorist  brutahty 
and  tiie  Russians  and  Red  Chinese  were 
90  unwilling  to  even  condemn  terronsm 
itself  tiiat  the  United  States  had  to  ex- 
ercise what  was  only  its  second  veto  m 
United  Nations  histoiT  to  oppose  this 
Security  Council  resolution. 
In  such  a  context,  the  Jewish  New 

Year  begins.  _„„„^ 

It  is  nevertheless,  my  hope  and  prayer 
that  the  ensuing  year  will  bring  our 
world  at  least  a  few  steps  closer  to  p^e 
and  justice  for  Jewish  people  everywhere 
and  for  all  mankind. 


failed  to  have  its  Olympic  athletes  at- 
tend the  mourning  ceremony  for  the 
Israeli  dead  in  Munich. 

Our  Ambassador,  George  Bush,  for- 
merly our  colleague  to  the  House,  spoke 
bluntly  yesterday  when  he  said  that  the 
one-sided  resolutions  against  Israel  so 
often  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  did 
not  contribute  to  the  goal  of  peace  but 
rather    encouraged    "perpetrators    and 
supporters  of  acts  of  terrorism  to  believe 
that  they  can  escape  the  world's  cen- 
sure." ^        ,     .^ 
Those  wro  preach  violence  and  employ  It 
as  a  matte;   ol  poUcy  always  suffer  Its  con- 
sequences,   'or  violence  always  begets  vto- 
l^ce    The  crimes  that  were  carried  out  at 
Lod  and  at  Munich  cannot  but  breed  tr»g«ly 
for  their  perpetrators  and  for  those  who  de- 
fend them.  States  which  harbor  and  glv« 
succor  to  terrorists  cannot  then  claim  sanc- 
tuary for  themselves. 

In  the  past  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
criticize  the  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion and  our  United  Nations  representa- 
tive. George  Bush,  when  I  thought  tiiey 
were  wrong  and  I  will  not  hesitote  to 
praise  them  when  I  thtok  they  are  right 
The  Israeli  Government  will  not  and 
should  not  permit  those  states  endorsing 
terrorism  and  harboring  tiie  terronsteto 
feel  free  to  do  so  with  impunity    The 
IsraeU  reprisals  were  justified  and  un- 
doubtedly will  contmue  so  long  as  Arab 
terrorists  kill  and  maim.  A  fundamental 
law  of  physics  appUes  to  this  case:  for 
every  action  there  is  a  reaction. 


STATES  WHICH  HARBOR  AND  GIVE 
SUCCOR  TO  TERRORISTS  C^- 
NOT  THEN  CLAIM  SANCTUARY 
FOR  THEMSELVES 


(Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tWs 
potot  in  tiie  Record  and  to  toclude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr    KOCH.  Mr.   Speaker,  yesterday 
the  United  States  and  its  Ambassador, 
George  Bush,  demonstrated  exemplary 
leadership  in  tiie  Security  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations  by  casting  a  veto  against 
a  prejudiced  resolution.  Thirteen  nations 
led  by  the  Soviet  Union  demeaned  them- 
selves by  calltog  for  a  cease-fire  from 
Israel  while  faUtog  to  condemn  tiie  ter- 
rorist attack  in  Munich  and  refusing  to 
demand  that  States  harbortog  these  ter- 
rorists cease  tiieir  support  of  them  The 
Soviet  Union  had  already  debased  itself 
last  week  when  it.  alone  of  all  tiie  world  s 
nations   otiier   than  the   Arab   States. 


rONGRESSMAN  HANSEN  OF  IDAHO 
lSoD?JCES  BILL  TO  ESTABUSH 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

( Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  potot  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  Mn  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducmg  a  biU,  H.R.  1657Z. 
to  ^tablish  a  council  on  Educational 
Technology.  This  Coundl.  unlike  the  ad- 
visorv  councUs  often  estabUshed  in  con- 
junction with  government  programs 
would  be  a  functioning,  working  group 
with  definite  goals  to  be  achieved  and 
specific  responsibilities. 

The     Council     would     have     several 
specific  tasks.  First,  it  would  be  charged 
with  coordtoating  the  Federal  agencies 
actions  and  policies  affectmg  educational 
technology,  to  both  in-house  and  exter- 
nal programs.  Second,  it  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  together  repre 
sentatives  of  various  educaUonal  users 
of  technology  for  the  identification  and 
ari;iculation  of  common  needs  and  con- 
cerns. FinaUy,  it  would  serve  to  fc»ter 
communication     between     educationa^ 
technology  users,  and  manufacturers  and 
distributors.  .,  ^    ^  ., 

The  need  for  such  a  Council  is  weu 
recognized.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
RepubUcan  Task  Force  on  Education 
and  Traintog.  I  correspond  with  several 
dozen  educational  users  of  educational 
television,  government  officials  and  man- 
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ulacturers,  and  received  very  strong  indi- 
cations of  toterest  and  support  for  the 
establishment  of  a  council  which  would 
(jeiineate  and  work  to  resolve  both  to- 
fonnational  and  technical  difficulties  im- 
peding the  full  use  of  educational  tech- 
nology. „  .  ..    ,  .. 

Manj-  others  as  well  have  cited  the 
need  for  such  a  group.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Instructional  Tech- 
nology, headed  by  Sterling  McMurrto. 
called  f  or— 

An  organization  representing  education 
and  industry  .  .  -  [which  would]  develop 
and  Institute  Improvements  In  the  design, 
development,  maintenance,  and  utilization 
of  instructional  technology. 

Herbert  E.  Farmer,  professor  of  cto- 
ema.  University  of  Southern  California, 
speaking  to  November  1971  before  the 
Educational  Media  Council's  Seminar  on 
Standards  for  Education  Equipment, 
stated  that — 

It  would  certainly  help  If  a  mc*e  efficient 
process  cotild  be  worked  out  so  that  manu- 
facturers and  Tosers  oould  get  together  In  the 
development  stages,  protecting  the  proprie- 
tary interests  of  msuiufaoturers  but  without 
fear  of  antitrust  charges. 

Philip  W.  Tiemann,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  speaktog  at  the  same  semtoar, 
likewise  called  for  "a  coordtoattog  orga- 
nization at  the  national  level — with  the 
functions  of  developtog,  field  testtog  and 
revising  techniques,  and  procedures  for 
continuing  evaluation  and  validation  of 
performance-based  standards."  Simi- 
larly, Edwm  G.  Cohen,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Instructional  Television 
Center  called  for  "a  national  coordtoat- 
ing councU  representtog  education,  to- 
dustry,  and  government. " 

Several  problems  and  conditions  to  the 
field  of  educational  technology  have  led 
these  and  other  experts  to  recommend, 
Independently  of  one  another,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  council. 

Definitions  of  needs:  Although  educa- 
tors often  complam  that  available  tech- 
nology does  not  fit  their  needs,  they  have 
thus  far  successfully  resisted  providtog 
manufacturers  with  precise  descriptions 
of  the  qualities  they  need  to  products  to 
facilitate  the  educational  process.  Neither 
have  they  accurately  defined,  to  many 
cases,  the  instructional  objectives  they 
hope  to  reach  through  use  of  educational 
equipment.  To  give  education  its  due.  it 
must  be  noted  that  such  a  wide  variety  of 
settings  and  purposes  are  tovolved,  no 
single  description  of  needs  or  objectives 
could  possibly  suffice.  Nevertheless,  it  ap- 
pears that  greater  precision  on  the  part 
of  educators  to  describing  their  needs  can 
be   achieved    and    would    enhance    the 
ability  of  manufacturers  to  respond  to 
those  needs.  Lacking  a  clear  picture  of 
the  requirements  of  the  educational  mar- 
ket, manufacturers  understandably  gear 
their  products  to  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness and  home  consumers. 

Product  assessment  and  consumer  to- 
fonnation:  Too  frequently,  educators 
who  purchase  educaUonal  technology 
face  a  serious  information  gap.  Many 
standards  and  specifications  are  now  to 
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existence,  but  they  are  not  known  to  edu- 
cators, or  more  frustrating,  cannot  be 
meaningfully  related  to  classroom  needs. 
Thus,  much  of  the  acquisition  of  educa- 
tional technology  is  based  solely  on  to- 
formatlon  supplied  by  salesmen  or  ad- 
vertlstog  literature,  hardly  a  precise  way 
to  assess  the  relative  capacities  of  given 
products  to  relationship  to  one's  require- 
ments. 

Technical  change:  In  some  areas  of 
educational  technology,  products  are  still 
to  a  rapid  development  stage,  evolving 
quickly  as  major  and  mtoor  improve- 
ments and  variations  are  totroduced. 
Often  the  result  of  such  technological  im- 
provements is  the  obsolescence  of  similar 
but  older  equipment,  for  which  replace- 
ment parts  and  possibly  even  software 
can  no  longer  be  obtatoed.  For  the  edu- 
cational user  with  the  typical  impecu- 
nious budget,  this  plays  havoc  with  long- 
range  plans  for  totegrating  educational 
technology  toto  the  overall  school  pro- 
gram. The  video  tape  field  provides  an 
example  of  this  phenomenon.  Although 
there  are  nearly  a  dozen  manufacturers 
in  the  market,  \-arytog  tape  widths, 
speeds,  and  formats  mean  that  material 
recorded  on  one  machtoe  can  often  not 
be  played  back  on  a  raaclune  of  a  dif- 
ferent brand.  Despite  the  enormous  edu- 
cational potential  of  \'ideo  tape,  it  is  un- 
likely that  it  will  be  generally  adopted  for 
classroom  use  until  these  differences  are 
resolved. 

The  bill  I  am  totroducing  today  enables 
the  Council  on  Educational  Technology 
to  deal  directly  with  these  problems. 
The  Coimcil  is  authorized  to — 
First,  develop  precise  description  of 
educators'  needs  with  regard  to  educa- 
tional technology ; 

Second,  assess  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  use  of  various  types  of  technology  to 
educational  setttogs,  tocludlng  educa- 
tional consumer  reactions  and  evaluation 
of  this  technology; 

Third,  encourage  and  support  the  test- 
ing and  assessment  of  technological 
equipment  betog  marketed  for  education- 
al purposes  and  the  publication  and  dis- 
semination of  test  results; 

Fourth,  encourage  and  support  the  de- 
velopment of  prototype  models  of  tech- 
nological equipment  designed  to  meet 
specific  educational  needs  when  these 
needs  are  not  met  by  existtog  technolog- 
ical equipment  on  the  market  and  en- 
courage the  use  of  free  license  arrange- 
ments to  stimtilate  more  widespread 
availability  of  common  format  equip- 
ment; 

Fifth,  where  indicated  after  thorough 
study,  develop  specifications  for  common 
formats  to  assure  compatibility  and  reli- 
ability for  various  types  of  technological 
equipment  for  educational  use  and  con- 
ttoually  review  these  specifications  based 
on  assessment  of  the  use  and  effective- 
ness of  the  equipment.  Where  deemed 
necessary,  adherence  to  the  specifica- 
tions may  be  made  l  condition  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  f imds  for  equipment 
used  for  educational  purposes; 
Sixth,  make  an  annual  report  to  the 


Conirress  and  such  otber  reports  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  on  Its  fIndlngB,  rec- 
ommwidations,  and  activltiee  includlzic 
as  appropriate,  an  assessment  of  the 
creation  of  high  quality  program  mate- 
rials, evaluation  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand of  specialized  personnel  for  the  de- 
sign and  implementation  of  effective 
media-based  instructional  materials  and 
other  specialized  concerns,  which  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  are  of  importazice 
to  the  effective  development  of  em  im- 
proved and  expanded  learn  tog  system; 
and 

Seventh,  consult  with  such  Federal 
and  non-Federal  advisory  councils,  com- 
mittees, and  professional  associations,  as 
may  have  information  and  competence 
to  assist  the  CouncU.  All  Federal  agencies 
are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Coun- 
cil to  asslsttog  it  In  carrying  out  its 
functions. 

Because  this  is  designed  to  be  an 
operating  Council,  it  is  authorized  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  expert  staff 
and  for  consulttog  with  educational 
users  of  technology  to  the  field. 

I  anticipate  that  we  will  see  a  number 
of  specific  accomplishments  resulting 
from  the  Council's  efforts.  We  will  have 
an  accurate  picture  of  what  ktods  of  edu- 
cational technology  are  being  used,  how 
much  of  this  equipment  is  actually  to  the 
schools,  and  how  well  it  serves  educa- 
tional needs  and  purposes.  We  will  have 
established  a  system  for  conducting  to- 
dependent  and  im{>artial  evaluations  of 
educational  technology  on  the  market 
and  for  making  educators  aware  of  the 
results  of  those  evaluations.  We  will  have 
established  communication  between  edu- 
cational users  of  technology  and  manu- 
facturers so  that  both  can  have  a  better 
understandtog  of  the  needs  of  the  educa- 
tional market. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
recently  established  a  National  Center 
for  Educational  Technology.  This  Center 
administers  several  programs  dealing 
with  educational  technology  and  serves 
as  a  focal  potot  withto  the  Oovemment. 
I  would  expect  that  the  activltiee  of  the 
Council  on  Educational  Technology 
would  be  closely  coordtoated  with  those 
of  the  Center. 

Educational  television  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  educational  tech- 
nologies currently  being  developed-  The 
"Sesame  Street"  progrsLm  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  public  awareoess  of  the 
potential  of  television  for  reaching  large 
numbers  of  students  at  a  m4niTn«i  cost. 
The  open  university  Idea,  flrat  tried  to 
Great  Britain  and  now  being  explored 
here,  is  an  important  breakthrough  at 
the  other  end  of  the  educational  ladder. 
Tbe  use  of  satellites  to  beam  educational 
television  toto  geographically  remote  and 
inaccessible  areas  is  yet  another  experi- 
mental application  of  this  technology. 

Tlie  development  of  video  tape  cas- 
sette/cartridge players  for  boih  borne 
and  educational  markets  promises  to 
overshadow  these  other  facets  of  educa- 
tional   television.    The    cassette    video 
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player  frees  education  from  the  con- 
straints of  broadcasting  and  viewing 
schedules,  classroom  sound  and  lighting 
requirements,  and  student  groupings. 
Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  new 
technology — It  Is  being  marketed  in 
quantity  for  the  flrst  time  this  year— I 
hope  that  the  Council  will  select  this 
technology  as  one  of  Its  very  first  areas 
of  attention. 

Education  today  Is  facing  what  often 
seems  to  be  two  competing  challenges: 
The  need  to  squeeze  as  much  as  possible 
from  our  educational  dollars,  and  simul- 
taneously the  need  to  provide  every  stu- 
dent with  a  high-quality  education.  The 
role  that  educational  technology  can  play 
in  meeting  both  these  challenges  of  pro- 
ductivity win  be  strengthened  by  the 
Industry -education  cooperation  this  bill 
will  foster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  HJl.  16572: 

Hit.   16572 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepre»entative3    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
IB  hereby  e«tablUhed  a  CouncU  on  Educa- 
tional  Technology    (hereinafter   referred    to 
as  the  ■■Council")  compoaed  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers,  appointed  by  the  A«slstant  Secretary 
for  Bducatlon  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,   and   Welfare   without   regard   to 
the  prdvUlons  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing   appointment  In  the  competitive 
service.  The  membership  of  the  Council  shall 
Include  persona  who  are  familiar  with  the 
educational  needs  and  goals  of  the  Nation; 
persons   with   competence    In    the    applica- 
tions of  technology  In  education;  and  per- 
sons  representative   of   the    general    public. 
Persons  employed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
or  by  State  or  local  governments  are  eligible 
for   appointment   to   the   CouncU.   Members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years 
except  that  (1)   In  the  case  of  Initial  mem- 
bers, one-third  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  one  year  each  and  one- 
third  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years  each,  and   (2)   appoint- 
ments to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of  any 
term   shaU   be   for   such   portion   only.   The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  the  rank- 
ing   ofBelal    In   the   Department    of   Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare  having   direct   op- 
erational reaponalblllty  for  educational  tech- 
nology   activities    and    shaU    serve    at    the 
pleasure  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation. 

8«c.  2.  The  CouncU  shall — 

(1)  develop  precise  descriptions  of  edu- 
cators' needs  with  regard  to  educational 
technology; 

(2)  auees  the  quantity  and  quality  of  use 
of  various  types  of  technology  In  educa- 
tional settings,  Including  educational  con- 
sumer reactions  and  evaluation  of  this  tech- 
nology: 

( 3 )  encourage  and  support  the  testing  and 
imifnamnnt  of  technological  equipment  being 
marketed  for  educational  purpoeea  and  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  test 
results; 

(A)  enoo\irage  and  support  the  develop- 
ment of  prototype  models  of  technological 
equipment  designed  to  meet  specific  educa- 
tional needs  when  these  needs  are  not  met 
by  existing  technologic*!  equipment  on  the 
market  and  encourage  the  nam  of  free  license 
arransementa  to  stimulate  man  wlde^>read 
avallabUlty  of  common  format  equipment; 

(5)  where  indicated  after  thorough  study, 
develop  specifications  for  common  formats  to 


assxire  compatlbUlty  rellabUtty  and  dura- 
bility for  various  types  of  technological 
equipment  for  educational  use,  and  con- 
tinually review  these  specifications  baaed  on 
assessment  of  the  use  and  effectiveness  of 
the  equipment.  Where  deemed  necessary, 
adherence  to  the  specifications  may  be  made 
a  condition  of  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  education-use  equipment. 

(6)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  such  other  reports  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate, on  Its  findings,  recommendations, 
and  actlvltlea  with  respect  to  sections  2 
and  3  and  Including,  as  appropriate,  an 
assessment  of  the  creation  of  high  quality 
program  materials,  evaluation  of  the  supply 
and  demand  of  specialized  personnel  for  the 
design  and  implementation  of  effective 
media-based  instructional  materials,  and 
other  specialized  concerns,  which  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  are  of  importance 
to  the  effective  development  of  an  im- 
proved and  exp«inded  learning  system. 

(7)  consult  with  such  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  advisory  councils,  oonunlttees  and 
professional  associations,  as  may  have  In- 
formation and  competence  to  assist  the 
CotmcU.  AU  Federal  agencies  are  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Council  in  assisting  It  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions. 

Sxc.  3.  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
vmder  section  2,  the  CouncU  may — 

(1)  refer  Issues  and  problems  of  concern 
to  educational  technology  to  other  agencies 
for  appropriate  resolution.  The  CouncU  may 
employ  consultants  or  steJf  in  the  develop- 
ment of  background  case  materials  for  hear- 
ings before  the  various  regulatory  or  ad- 
ministrative agencies  on  matters  of  concern 
to  the  CouncU; 

(2)  employ  consultants  or  staff  to  evalu- 
ate equipment  and  materials  to  determine 
their  potential  for  educational  use  and  may 
publish  consumer  Information,  as  needed 
and  appropriate,  to  provide  counsel  to  edu- 
cators and  administrators  la  the  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  utUlzatlon  of  technology 
for  educational  purposes: 

(3)  provide  advice  and  aaalstanice  upon  Its 
own  Initiative  or  at  the  reqtiest  of  any  gov- 
ernment agency  to  provide  said  agency  with 
the  oppKMtunlty  to  better  serve  the  specific 
needs  of  education; 

(4)  contract  for  services,  as  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Council  chairman,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  plana,  analysis  of  Issues,  evalu- 
ation of  activities,  or  assessment  of  supply 
and  demand  statistics  pertaining  to  any  ais- 
pect  of  educational  technology; 

(5)  convene  conferences,  obtain  expert  and 
lay  testimony  through  hearings,  and  conduct 
other  appropriate  activities  to  ascertain  the 
state-of-the-art   of   educational   technology; 

(6)  participate  or  provide  assistance  for 
United  States  involvement  In  selected  in- 
ternational standards  activities  and  programs 
for  technological  equipment  applicable  to 
educational  um. 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  CouacU  is  authorized 
to  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments Ui  the  competitive  service,  or 
otherwise  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carrj- 
out  their  functions,  as  prescribed  by  law. 

(2)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  the  Council  Is  authorized  to 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
of  such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such 
service  for  grade  aS-18  in  section  5332  of 
such  title. 

(b)  The  Council  shaU  meet  at  the  call  of 


the  chairman  thereof  but  not  less  than  two 
times  each  year.  Minutes  of  each  meeting 
of  the  CouncU  shall  be  kept  and  shaU  oon- 
taln  a  record  of  the  persons  present,  a  de- 
scription of  matters  dlsoussed  and  contu- 
sions reached,  and  copies  of  ail  reports  re- 
ceived, issued,  or  approved  by  the  CouncU. 
The  accuracy  of  aU  minutes  shall  be  cer- 
tified to  by  the  chairman  of  the  CouncU. 

(c)(1)  The  CouncU  shall  be  subject  to 
sufch  general  regulations  as  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary may  promulgate  and  shall  keep  such 
records  of  its  activities  as  will  fully  dis- 
close the  disposition  of  any  funds  which 
may  be  at  Its  disposal  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  activities  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions. 

(2)  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, shall  have  access,  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination,  to  any  books, 
documents,  i>apers,  and  records  of  the  Coun- 


cU. 

Sue.  5.  No  provision  of  this  Act  sh&U  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer  cw  employee  of  the  United 
States  (Including  members  of  the  CounoU) 
to  exercise  cuiy  direction,  supervision,  or 
control  over  the  cvirrlculum,  program  of  in- 
struction, administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution,  school,  or  school 
system,  or  over  the  progrEuns  of  any  Federal 
or  State  agency,  or  over  the  procurement 
of  technological  equipment  or  materials  by 
any  educational  Institution  or  school  sys- 
tem. 

Ssc.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  and  eaob  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  not  to  exceed  9760,- 
000. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

(.Mr.  BARRETT  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.)         

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  meet 
with  the  people  of  my  district  nightly 
to  discuss  their  problems  and  concerns. 
The  recent  recess  provided  a  unique  oc- 
casion and  situation  during  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  so  many 
more  than  usual.  The  setting  was  differ- 
ent, In  that  we  are  in  an  election  year, 
not  only  for  Congress  and  State  offices 
but  a  presidential  election. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Pennsyl'vunia  are  typical  of 
the  people  of  many  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  our  metropolitan  areas,  particu- 
larly the  urban  areas  and  centers  where 
the  great  msiss  of  our  working  people 
reside.  These  people  are  hard  v  orklng, 
God  loving,  and  they  love  their  country. 
They  are  the  grassroots  and  backbone 
of  our  Nation. 

At  the  meetings,  during  the  recess,  I 
found  much  concern  over  conditions  to- 
day and  for  the  future.  The  broadest 
area  and  one  of  apparent  greatest  con- 
cern is  the  national  economy  and  its 
effect  upon  the  individual  and  his  family 
as  well  as  our  Nation.  The  people  want 
to  know:  What  has  happened  to  our 
economy  and  where  it  Is  going? 

We  are  supix)sed  to  be  the  most  in- 
dustrialized country  in  the  world  with 
the  greatest  knowledge  of  technology  and 
know-how.  And  yet,  in  many  ways  we 
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fjt  the  most  undeveloped  and  under- 
developed country  in  the  world. 

In  the  past  3  V2  years  we  have  dropped 
from  close  to  full  use  of  our  industrial 
capacity  to  a  point  where  today  we  are 
operating  at  only  76  percent  of  capacity. 
Alfflig  with  this  decline  in  use  of  Indus- 
trial capacity  has  been  the  steady  in- 
crease in  unemployment  frwn  2.7  million 
workers  unemployed  to  about  5.5  million; 
marking  the  biggest  increase  since  the 
1958  recession.  Translated  into  percent- 
age figures,  this  is  an  increase  in  imem- 
ptoyment  from  3.3  to  5.5  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  and  the  figure  has  been  over 
6  percent  during  the  pest  year. 

In  the  Philadelphia  area  unemploy- 
ment has  steadily  increased  each  year 
since  1968.  In  December  of  that  year  the 
Philadelphia  area  had  a  work  force  of 
2,079.100  and  approximately  54,300  or 
2!6  percent  were  unemployed.  In  July  of 
tills  year  the  work  force  had  increased  to 
2,169.900,  almost  91,000,  and  the  imem- 
pioyment  had  Increased  almost  that  same 
amount— to  136,600  or  6.4  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  The  situation  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  no  better ;  imemployment 
has  increased  from  2.9  percent  in  De- 
cember 1968  to  6.7  percent  in  July  of  this 
year. 

Unfortunately  these  official  figures  do 
not  Include  those  who  while  unemployed 
are  no  longer  listed  as  such,  those  who 
have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  market  or 
those  who  are  underemployed. 

At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  living  has 
steadily  risen.  The  greatest  increase,  al- 
most 20  percent,  being  in  the  cost  of  food; 
meat  prices  have  increased  by  23  percent 
in  the  past  2  Ms  years  alone.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  latest 
official  figures,  which  indicate  that  food 
costs  have  increased  more  over  the  past 
12  months  under  the  present  wage  and 
price  controls  than  they  did  In  the  12 
months  prior  to  the  imposition  of  con- 
trols. Clearly,  these  controls  have  failed 
to  put  a  lid  on  the  mounting  cost  of  food. 
What  they  have  done  is  put  a  lid  on 
^•ages.  At  the  same  time  big  corporations 
have  received  billions  of  dollars  in  gen- 
erous tax  writeoffs. 

While  some  may  argue  that  more  peo- 
ple are  working  today  than  ever  before, 
that  merely  means  that  our  national 
labor  force  is  larger.  There  are  also  more 
people  living  in  poverty  than  in  1968,  al- 
most 3  million  more,  bringing  the  total  to 
approximately  25  million.  This  is  a  sor- 
rowful situation  in  what  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  richest  country  In  the  world.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  more  than  6  million 
of  our  people  still  living  In  substandard 
housing,  millions  of  whom  are  the  elderly. 
Unfortunately,  the  present  governmental 
economic  and  monetary  policies  are  not 
such  as  to  be  helpful  in  solving  this  situa- 
tion. The  cost  of  money,  interest  rates, 
the  prime  ingredient  for  solving  this  con- 
dition, has  been  higher  for  the  past  year 
than  for  the  preceding  100  years.  And 
we  aU  know  that  this  particular  economic 
factor  affects  so  many  aspects  and  facets 
of  our  dally  lives,  as  well  as  the  future. 
I^t  us  not  mince  words.  For  the  past 
314  years  the  general  state  of  our  econ- 


omy has  been  going  downhill  to  where 
we  are  now,  and  have  been  for  a  year 
or  more  in  a  real  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  problems  that 
must  be  overcome  for  the  good  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  We  must  direct 
our  eflforts.  attention,  £ind  resources  to 
solving  the  needs  of  our  people  here 
at  home. 


wealthy  and  big  bualnsM.  Tax  deduotloos 
have  sweUed  the  Income  of  ooapon  cUpp«n 
and  others  who  do  not  work  while  tba  Uvlng 
standard  of  the  vast  majort^  at  Amartoaoa 
have  either  stagnAted  or  (iTillnwl  a  Uttla. 
Now,  suddenly,  this  President  of  th«  rloh  Is 
trying  to  pass  himself  c^  as  a  tribune  of  tlu 
working  people.  It  la  an  abaiird  nutaquwiMto. 


LET  US  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trtineous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  said  and  much  is  being  done  to 
capture  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  and  gamer  votes.  The  rhetoric 
flows,  but  the  American  voter  would  do 
better  to  look  at  the  record.  A  recent  col- 
umn by  Michael  Harbingtow  highlights 
the  importance  of  looking  at  the  record. 
I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Nixon's  MAsfltnoiADX  Seeks  Union  Votes 
WABHtsoTON. — In  his  Labor  Day  message, 
Richard  Nixon  continued  his  campaign  to 
win  over  the  unionists  of  America.  Tht  prob- 
lem la  that  working  people  who  vote  Republi- 
can would  cut  off  their  noees  to  spite  their 
face.  Even  more  to  the  point,  there  la  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  In  the  labor  movement  wlU  be  aware 
of  that  fact  by  November. 

Part  of  Nixon's  strategy  Is  to  play  on  some 
of  the  most  prejudiced  Ignorance  in  the  land. 
Thus  he  coimterpoeed  his  own  workfare  ethic 
to  the  welfare  ethic  which  he  alleges  Is  the 
Democratic  position.  That  might  i^peal  to 
pet^le  who  wrongly  think  that  the  welfare 
roles  are  filled  up  with  chlselers  and  loafers. 
In  fact,  as  Nixon's  ovm  Department  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare  has  docu- 
mented, the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  on  welfare  are  too  old,  too  young  or 
too  handicapped  to  work.  The  number  of  able 
bodied  males  is  negUgible. 

Indeed  about  half  of  the  poor  people  In 
the  United  States  do  not  receive  any  welfare 
payments  at  aU.  A  third  of  the  families  of  the 
poor  are  headed  by  fuU-tlzae  wutkliig  men 
who  toU  long  hours  at  miserable  jobs  and 
don't  get  a  living  wags. 

Nixon  and  his  party  have  addressed  them- 
selves quite  clearly  to  these  people.  At  the 
Republican  Convention,  the  delegates — ^Ron- 
ald Reagan  prominent  among  them — proudly 
proclaimed  that  they  ate  lettuce.  That  meant 
they  were  taking  a  stand  against  the  union- 
ization of  migrant  farm  workers.  I.e.,  against 
raising  the  living  standard  of  men  and 
women  who  do  stoop  labor  In  biasing 'hot 
fields  for  a  pittance.  And  the  Nixon  NIBB 
has  already  vised  legal  tripe  against  that 
union  campaign. 

If  the  people  \n  the  plants  think  that 
Nlxon'8  disdain  Is  limited  to  the  working 
poor  and  does  not  extend  to  the  better  paid 
workers  In  the  mass  production  Industries, 
they  should  ponder  the  workfare  he  promoted 
during  hla  first  two  years  In  office  when  he 
doubled  the  unemployment  figures.  And  they 
should  then  examine  the  soaring  profits  of 
the  big  corporations  which  received  blUlons 
of  dollars  m  welfare  through  generous  tax 
write-offs. 

So  it  would  be  fair  to  characterize  four 
years  of  Nixon  as  four  years  of  corporate 
collectivism.  Everything  has  been  done  to 
stimulate,  encourage   and  pamper  the  very 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

leave  of 


ab- 


By  unanimous  consent, 
sence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Di  LA  Garza  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
0'N«iLL).  for  today  and  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McKiviTT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gkrald  R.  Ford),  for  September  7 
through  September  11.  on  account  of 
officifd  business. 

Mr.  Schw^encel  >  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 13,  in  order  to  accompaciy  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  his  visit  to 
the  First  District  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilsow  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GfeALD  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECL-Oi  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHWEHGKL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
D0  Port),  for  10  minutes,  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members   'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Derholm)    and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 
~!^Ir.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baoillo,  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 13. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Du  Pont)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  addi- 
tional matter : ) 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  McCoLLis'riR  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  WioGZits. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  COXJGHLIN. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Derwinskx 

Mr.  Whttehurst. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Vetsey  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  to  five  instances. 

Mr.  HoBiON. 

Mr.  MiCHXL  in  five  instsuices. 

Mr.  Brat  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  OxTDE  in  five  instances. 
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(The  following  Membert  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  D«NHOi.M)  to  reviae  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  incluiJe 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  TxAGUi;  of  Texas  in  six  Instances. 

Mr  Rrcss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  PisHXR  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stud. 

Mr.  Waldib  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Karih. 

Mr.  WoLiT. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  RoDDJO. 

Mr.  OTjARA. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly 'at  2  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  September  12,  1972.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


lation  to  amend  title  35  of  the  United  Statea 
Ctode  to  provide  a  remedy  for  postal  Inter- 
ruptlona  in  patent  and  trademark  caaw; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2320.  A  letter  Irom  the  Adjutant  Qennml, 
MUltary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  tran«- 
mlttlng  the  audit  of  the  Order  for  flacal  year 
1972,  pursviant  to  section  14(b)  of  Public 
Ijaw  85-761;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
Received   Feom   thx   Comitkoixxr  Ormau. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  Utle.  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl  2  An  act  to  establish  a  Uniformed 
Servtcee  University  of  the  Health  Sclencee 
and  to  provide  scholarships  to  selected  per- 
sona for  education  In  medicine,  dentlstty. 
and  other  health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

a  2969  Ml  act  to  declare  title  to  certain 
Federal  lands  In  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be 
in  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Confederated  Trtbee  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED   TO   THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  AdministraUon,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  September  7, 1972.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

VLR  9323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

B.R  12350.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorised  under  the 
Boonomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

HJ.  Res.  65.  A  Joint  resolution  propoelng 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  pubUc 
grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its 
environs,  in  honor  and  commemoration  of 
the  Seabees  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communicaUons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2312  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board,  covering  the  period  August  9,  1971, 
through  July  31.  1972,  pursuant  to  section  13 
of  Public  Law  92-70;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banlclng  and  Currency. 

2313  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  final  determination  of  the  Commission 
in  docket  No.  la-T,  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe  et  al.,  on  behalf  of  the  Chippewa  In- 
dians of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior. 
PlaintiUs.  v.  the  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  V3.C.  70(t);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

2314  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  fl.nal  determination  of  the  Commission 
to  docket  No.  263,  the  Kikiallus  Tribe  of  In- 
diana.  Plaintiff,  v.  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70(t); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  _    ., 

2315  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  final  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  docket  No.  278,  the  Tlingit  and  Hatda 
Indians  of  Alaska,  in  its  cum  right  and  as  the 
representatives  of,  or  sxiccessor  to.  the  tribe, 
clans  and  groups  of  TUngit  and  Haida  In- 
dians or  Alaska,  in  their  own  right,  jointly 
and  severally.  Plaintiffs,  v.  the  United  States 
of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C. 
70(t) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2316.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims    Commission,    transmitting    a   report 
of  the  final  determination  of  the  Commission 
in  docket  No.  278-A.  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska,  in  its  own  right  and  as  the 
representative  of,  or  successor  to,  the  tribe, 
clans   and  group  of   Tlingit   and  Haida  In- 
dians of  Alaska,  and  the  tHbea,  clans,  and 
qroups  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indiana  of  Alas- 
ka.  in  their  own  right,  jointly  and  severally, 
Plaintiffs    V.  the  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70  (t);   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
feOrs.,  ^    .. 

2317.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  final  determination  of  the  Conamlaslon 
in  docket  No.  332-B.  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Tribe  of  Indians,  Plaintiff  v.  the  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to 
25  UJ3.C.  70(t);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  AftaliB. 

2318.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
appUcatlons  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  of  July 
31,  1972,  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the 
Communications  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstote  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2319.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 


2321  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  that  the  concentrated  employment 
program  is  not  meeting  ita  employment  ob- 
jectives in  New  York  City;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2322  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  training  and  equipping  the  Army 
National  Guard  for  maintBlning  order  dur- 
ing clvU  distiorbances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlona. 

2323  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  list  of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  during  August 
1972,  pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  14896  (Rept.  No. 
92-1387) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  BtEERT.  Committee  of  conference, 
conference  report  on  H.R.  15495  (Rept.  No. 
92-1388) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions! HJt.  16593.  A  bUl  making  approprla. 
tlons  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  tte 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  foe 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  92-13M) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
HJl    16671.  A  bill  to  amend  section  700  of 
chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
code  to  provide  penalties  for  showing  dim- 
spect  for  the  fiag  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
HJl  16672.  A  bin  to  establish  a  CouncU  on 
Educational  Technology  In  the  Departmmt 
of   Health.   Education,  and   V?elfare;    to  tne 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
HJl   16573.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  constructlMi 
of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes  suit- 
able for  aU  forms  of  nonmotorlzed  vehlciea 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HR  16674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and 
service  requirements  for  immedtoto  retire- 
ment under  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  88  or 
tiUe  6,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


BvMr  FISHER: 
HH  16675.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  H  of  the 
n^'  security  Act  to  prevent  the  issuance 
^Ttncia.\  security  numbers  to  aliens  who  are 
SSv  m^Unlted  States,  and  to  prohibit 
toe^^yment  of  aid  or  assistance  under  ap- 
!^ved  State  public  assistance  plans,  or  the 
^vision  of  assistance  In  any  form  under  any 
oSer  federal  or  federaUy  aided  program,  to 
Such  aUens;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HJl  16576.  A  bin  to  ban  oppressive  child 
labor  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl  16577.  A  bin  to  assure  equal  access  for 
farmworkers  to  programs  and  procedures 
Stituted  for  the  protection  of  Amerl«m 
working  men  and  women,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the   Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.  ., 

H  R  16578.  A  bUl  to  provide  compensation 
for  "the  injury.  lUness,  dlsabUity,  or  death 
of  employees  In  agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes:     to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.  

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HR    16579.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  national 
land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  the 
States  to  develop  and  implement  State  land 
use  programs;    to   coordinate   Federal    pro- 
erams  and  policies  which  have  a  land  use 
topact-    to   coordinate   planning   and   man- 
aeement  of  Federal  lands  and  planning  and 
management  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands; 
and  to  establish  an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy 
Administration   In   the   Department   of    the 
Interior,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.   16580.  A  bin  to  create  the  National 
Credit   Union   Bank   to   encourage   the   flow 
of  credit  to  urban  and  rural  areas  In  order 
to  provide  greater  access  to  consumer  credit 
at  reasonable  interest  rates,  to  amend  the 
Federal    Credit   Union   Act,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Andsbson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  BEix, 
Mr.  BiAGCi,  Mr.  Bikstkr,  Mr.  Broom- 
rnXD,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Carbt  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.     Clark,     Mr.     Cixtkland,     Mr. 

COTJGHLIN,    Mr.    DBIXTJMB,    M*.    DlW- 

HOLAf ,  Mr.  DiNosLi.,  Mr.  Dctlski,  Mr. 

Edwakds  of  California,  Mr.  Eilbkeo. 

Mr.  Pbklinghtitskn,  Mr.  Frkkkkl.  Mr. 

PUQOA,   Mr.    Gabmatz,   Mrs.   Gbasso, 

Mr.  Halpkrn,  and  Mr.  Hanley  )  : 

HJl.  16581.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  reasonable 

and  necessary  income  tax  incentives  to  en- 

coiu*ge  the  utilization  of  recycled  soUd  waste 

materials  and  to  offset  existing  Income  tax 

advantages  which  promote  depletion  of  virgin 

natural    resources;    to    the    Committee    on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  (for  heAelf.  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Habsuto- 
TON,  Mr.  Hahvrt,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr. 
Kbmp,  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr. 
MxiiCHSB,  Mr.  Nkdzi.  Mr.  Obkt,  Mr. 
0"Hara,  Mr.  PRPPm.  Mr.  Pikb.  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  ScHNHBRLi,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Thonr.  Mr. 
ViooRiTO,  Mr.  WOLFT.  and  Mr.  Wt- 
man)  : 
HJl.  16582.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  reasonable 
and  necessary  Income  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage the  utilization  of  recycled  solid  waste 
materials  and  to  offset  existing  income  tax 
advantages  which  promote  depletion  of  vir- 
gin natural  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  16688.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  234  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Develc^mant  Act 
of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
HJl.   16684.  A  bin   to  amend  section   663 
of  tlUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
certain   exceptions   from   its   disclosure   re- 
quirements, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  16585.  A  bin  to  establish  Capitol  HIU 
as  a  historic  district;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
TTR.  16586.  A  bin  to  dealgnate  the  Alamoor- 
gordo  Reservoir,  N.  Mex..  as  Lake  Sumner 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Worts. 
By  Mr.  WAOGONNER: 
OK.  16587.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  601(c) 
(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  m 
order  to  extend  its  application  to  endowment 
care  funds  of  cemeteries:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  16688.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  a  dis- 
tribution deduction  In  the  case  of  certain 
cemetery  perpet\ial  care  fund  trusts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
HJl.  16689.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  anow  deductions 
to  teachers  and  registered  nurses  for  personal 
savings  for  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
HJl.  16593.  A   bUl   making   appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1978,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  ASHLET  (by  request) : 
H  J.  Res.  1296.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  November  5.  1972.  through  November 
12,  1972,  as  "Myasthenia  Gravis  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE : 
H.J.  Res.  1297.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
In  June  of  each  year  as  "National  Autistic 
ChUdren's  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   EILBERG    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Cottrr,  Mr.  Vawik, 
Mr.  Nkdzi.  Mr.  Skrwrr.  Mr.  Mitch- 
RLi.    Mr.    RYAN,    Mr.    ANDimsoK    of 
Illinois,  Mr.   Madden,   Mr.   Barrrtt. 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Anntjnzio,  Mr.  Bi.an- 
TON,   Mr.   Waldie.   Mr.   Wtdlkr,  Mr. 
Keating.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,     Mr.     Robbnthai.,     Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachtisetto,  Mr.   Dtn- 
CAN,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  694.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  condemned  for  Its 
Dollcy  of  demanding  a  ransom  from  educated 
jews" who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    EILBBBG    (fpr    himself,    Mr. 
MiNiSK,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Bcrton,  Mr. 
McEvFBN,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Rees,   Mr.   Collins   of   Illinois,   Mr. 
HosMXR,  Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Abzttg,  Mr.  Forstthr,  Mr.  Po- 
DDX,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  AsoABSo,  Mr.  Dow, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  HtTNT,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Vet- 
SEY,  Mr.  Helstoski.  and  Mr.  Moss) 
H.  Con.  Res.  696.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  condemned  far  its 
policy  of  demanding  a  ransom  from  educated 
Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  EILBERO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pattoi,  Mr.  Fibb,  Mr.  Arcbze,  Mr. 
BADHJiO,  Mr.  Harrinoton,  Mr.  FxAan, 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Cramr,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Pkppb,  Mr. 
FtTLTON,  Mr.  Frsnekl,  Mr.  Anderson 
of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Schbtttr.    Mr. 

GlAIMO,    Mr.    BARBANES,    Mr.    GSOVRB., 

Mr.  WoLiT,  Mr.  Byrnx  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  QtriE,  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Mas- 
sachuetts.  and  Mr.  Peyser  ) : 
H.   Con    Res.   696.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   the   Congress   that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  condemned  for 
Its    poUcy    of    demanding    a    ransom    from 
educated   Jews    who   want    to   emigrate    to 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AXfalis. 
By    Mr.    EILBERO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Whttehurst,     Mr.     Bingham,     Mr. 
Stratton,   Mr.   Celler,   Mr.   Mtbib, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Tiebnak, 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hbinz,  Mr.  Hal»bbk. 
Mr.  MxjRPHY  of  niinola,  Mr.  Sbibbb- 
LiNG.  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Ottde,  Mr.  Eto- 
GAN,  Mr.  MATstJNAGA  and  Mr.  Diooa) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  697.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
preaslng  the  sense  of  the  Oongrees  that  tba 
Soviet  Union  should  be  condemned  for  its 
poUcy  of  demanding  a  ransom  from  educated 
Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFESLD: 
H.  Res.  1112.  Resolution  amending  the  niles 
of  the  House  by  adding  rule  XLV  on  House 
authorized  Federal  budget:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  Ree.  1113.  Resolution  to  prortde  for  cer- 
tain printing  for  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 


MEMORL'U^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

423.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  National  Science  Policy  and 
Priorities  Act  of  1972:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN : 
HR.  16590.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Cbu-Kong   So;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
HJl.  16691.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  WlUiam 
J.  Idaly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HJl.  16592.  A  bUl   for  the  reUef  of  Joee 
Lopea  and  his  minor  eon,  AntoHlo  Lopea:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

280  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Calaveras  County, 
Calif  relative  to  the  service  of  Congressman 
T.  "Blzz"  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

281.  Also  petition  of  Albert  J.  BulUvan. 
JoUet.  lU.,  relaUve  to  redress  of  grtevanoeB; 
to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 
to  compliance  with   Public  Law   601, 

79th   Congress,   title  III,   Regiilation   of 

Lobbying    Act.    section    308(b),    which 

provides  as  follows: 

(b)    All  information   required   to   be    filed 

under  the  provlslonfl  of  this  section  with  the 
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Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Cleric  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
aa  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation reqmred  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS' 
•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 

Report  Form. 

The  foUowlngreglstraUons  were  submitted  fo^^^^      'Si'ow''!ft"eTte?est  of  economy  in  the  Rccord.  questions  are  not 
reper/'o^lf  tL^^n^  l^sJ^S'^A^^'"'^^  a^XdSated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

FIX..   ONr    COPT   WrrH   TH.    SECETTART    O,  THX    SENATI    AND   PILE   TWO    COPIES    WITH    THE    CLERK    Or   THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES: 

This  page  (page  1)   Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  daU;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data 

PX^CE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  PlO^  IN  THE  BOX    AT  THE  RIGHT  OT  THE  "REPORT"  HEADINO  BELOW  : 

..P^x-XMINAKT"  REPORT  ("RegUtratlou")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

..Q.A.T«.T"  Re^Rt:  to  indicate  which  one  o^^lJouro^r.j..^^^^^^^^^^  i^^l^^.i^'.^n^^ ^^^Il'^^T- 
Ka.  pie^a  ^^^d^t^e'res^of  K  p^«  s^ulTL^^V^.^s"^^  ■ '^  e^  ^^para^on  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accompllshcompllance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 

PXTRStJANT    TO    FEDERAL    REGULATION    OF   LOBBTING    ACT 


p 

QUARTER                   1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

Nox.oN™"A".-.a,  INO.NERAL.     Thls  "Report"  form  may  be  ^edh^^^^^^  ^^ 

''is^iT:.i''^Ti:^cr^'^^Tir^z^^^^  -^^^^^  ^^^"  '^'''^^^"  °^  ^^°^  ^"^  '"^^  ^"^'^  '^ 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  „„,  »„  T»«m  <■«•• 

(U^'^'p'lS^^rb^^t'tnKrt'must  file  separate  Reports  aad  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Report,  ar. 
filed  by  their  employers.  I  1 

a.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  wUl  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


(b) 


Oroanizatton  or  Individual  Piling: 
1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


Kmploter.— SUte  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  U  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  "C".-(a>   The  expr^slon  "In  connection  with  legl.laUvelnte^ 
^:^^^n^ol;irtS.rdSr"Lr^^nX^^^^  -^  --  —  ---  ^^^  ^  ^ 

•""TbV'B^JorrunVeiS^lnlrry  Vcmm^^  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
^"  "'  'XTSeS'nn^nl  s"!lhrtrv'^;..^try"ni^t^^ra -"aiarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 
C.  Lecislattve  Intermts.  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  leglsla- 
Uve  Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expsct  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below. 


2.  SUte  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reclUng:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bLls,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  pubUsher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (II  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 


A    T#  ♦»».  <.  .  "■i>«.i4T«iT,-nr"  w^nort  r Registration >  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlcl- 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFPiDAvrr 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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A  AcUon  for  Legal  Rights.  1601  Connec- 
tlcu't  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  Associated  Qeneral  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A  Gibson  T.  Ahlgren,  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  P.O.  Box  6554, 
5051  Westhelmer,  Houston,  Tex.  77006. 

A  M.  B.  Alderton  (Peggy) ,  Suite  406,  ARBA 
Building,  525  School  Street  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.c' 20024 

A  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

\  American  Physical  Therapy  Association. 
1156    15th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

A.  APCO  Oil  Corp..  1000  Uberty  Bank 
BviUdlng,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


A.  Unda  Marie  BUUngs,  334  C  Strwt  SB- 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  1050  MUls  Tower,  230  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  »4104. 

A.  Norman  F.  Blundell,  811  Dallas, 
Americana    Building,    Houston,    Tex.    77002. 

B.  Oulf  Interstate  Engineering  Co.,  811 
Dallas,  Americana  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 
77002. 


A.  Jerry   Cohen,   470   Totten   Pond  Road. 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154. 

B.  Bugerswerke  Aktlengeaellschaft. 

A.  Timothy  A    (Doloord,  1630  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  608,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  BaiikAmerlcard,  Inc.,  656  Oall- 
fomla  Street,  S&a  Francisco,  Calif.  94136. 


A  -Arent,  Pox,  Klntner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  RetaU  Druggists, 
One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Arent,  Pox.  Klntner,  Plotktn  &  Kahn. 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 


A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washtagton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Baker,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  Inc., 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  Suite  906,  Cafrltz 
BuUdmg,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  Against  Forced  Bus- 
ing, 906  Cafrltz  BuUdlng,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Baldwin,  P.O.  Box  6M4,  6061 
Westhelmer,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Oo.,  P.O.  Box  6664, 
Houston.  Tex.  77006. 


A.  Peter  M.  Balltsaris.  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  K.  Beard,  2037  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Self-Determlnatlon  for  D.C.  3037  Mas- 
sachuseUs  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
30036. 

A.  Thomas  S.  Belford,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 


A.  Frederick  C.  Bond  m,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  .American  Optometrlc  AssodaUon,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  OX).,  Box  606,  Winona,  Minn. 
55987. 

A.  S.  Lees  Booth,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cons\uner  Finance  Associa- 
tion, 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20(»6. 

A.  Joe  Browder,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  Brower,  40  Stevenson  Avenue, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Anne  Bryant,  Suite  907,  1026  Oonneotl- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  907,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bryant  AMOClates,  Inc.,  Suite  907,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  St.  Paul  Title  Insurance  Corp..  1960 
West  Big  Beaver  Road.  Troy,  Mich. 

A.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  907,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Union  Commerce  Corp..  1026  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1311  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mftg^J^""  Publishers  Association,  Inc.. 
576  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Burson-MarsteUer,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
No.  607,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1838 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clayton  L.  BurweU,  700  Federal  Bar 
Building  West,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trans  International  Airlines.  Inc..  Boi 
2504  Airport  Station.  Oakland,  Calif. 

A.  Charles  O.  Campbell,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amerloan  Automobile  Association.  1713 
Q  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter.  1436  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Central  American  CooperaUve  Federa- 
tion, Inc..  1036  17th  Street  NW..  Wasiilngtoo, 
D.C.  20086. 


A.  T.  Neal  Combs.  1822  JeSerson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20086. 

B.  Sand  Springs  Home,  care  of  K.  J.  Doamer, 
Trustee,  1300  AUas  Life  BuUdlng,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe. 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1130,  WaahinguMi, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Lee,  McCarthy  &  DeRosa,  103  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  NY.  10006. 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  206.  Washington,  DX;.  20086. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  M.  L.  DeBolt,  OX)..  Box  606.  Winona,  Minn. 
55987. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen,  9034  Willow  Valley 
Drive,  Potomac,  Md  20864. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Oo.,  Suite  1103. 
1150  17tb  Strewt  NW.,  WasiUncton,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Roger  M.  Craver,  3100  M  Strert  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
WashlngtoD,  D.C.  20087. 

A.  Robert  W.  Crawford,  1636  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Oenaral  Merobandlae 
Chains,  Inc..  1836  I  Street  NW.,  Waitilngton. 
D.G.  30006. 


A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1630  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
Cambridge,    Mass. 

A.  Lydla  Bitter,  438  Pennsylvania  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Association, 
438  Pennsylvania  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

A.  Brent  Blackweldsr.  324  C  Street  BE., 
Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Environmental  PoUcy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 


A.  Church  of  What's  H^>penlng  Now,  193 
Tennessee  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clifford,  Wamke.  Glass,  McDwaln  & 
Finney.  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  aoooe. 

B.  Owens-minols,  Inc.,  Madlsnn  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Street  (Box  1085) .  TcAedo,  Ohio 
43601. 

A.  Orover  C.  Cobb,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 


A.  Jean  Daugherty. 

B.  National  Federatlcw  of  Independent 
Buaineas.  921  Waabington  Building.  16th 
Street  and  New  Yofk  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30006. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  RiddeU,  Taylor  4e  Davis. 
733  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washlngtoci.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  United  States  Brewen  Associatlaci,  Inc., 
1760  K  Street  NW„  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  DeHart  &  Brolde,  Inc.,  1506  SSd  Street 
NW.,  WaahlngtCBi.  D.C.  30087. 

B.  Saab-Scanla  of  America,  Inc.,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  697.  Orange,  Oonn.  06477. 

A.  Patrice  M.  Doherty,  Suite  XOOl.  1160  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  OX;.  30086. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Bldg.,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28302. 

A.  Dow,  Lobnee  &  Albertaon,  1328  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Waihlngton,  D.C. 
30089.  

B.  Advance  Schools.  Inc.,  6900  Northweat 
Highway,  Chicago,  III.  60981. 

A.  Lawrence  M.  Dubln,  One  flrat  National 
PUwa.  Suite  6300,  Chicago.  HI.  60970. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  936  S.  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  lU.  60907. 

A.  Louise  DuiUap,  334  C  Street  SK.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30008. 

B  Environmental  Policy  Center.  334  C 
Street  SI.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgewortli.  Jr.,  813  Penniyl- 
vanla  BuUdlng,  Washlixgton.  D.C.  30004. 

B.  UJ3.  Savings  and  Loan  League.  Ill  Kasit 
Waoker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  334  C 
Street  SX.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 
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A.  Bdw»r<l  R.  PellowB,  Jr.,  1200  17th  Stteet 
HW..  3ult«  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  National  League  of  Inaured  Savings  A»- 
•ocUtUHM,  laOO  ITtii  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  John  F.  Pochtman,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  AaaocUtlon,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60610. 

A.  Joan  M.  Franklin,  3209  Hlndle  Lane, 
Bowie,  Md.  30715. 

B.  Prince  Georges  Community  College,  301 
Largo  Road,  Largo.  Md.  20870. 

A.  Monroe  H.  Freedman,  3000  H  Strwit  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wesley  P.  Kllewer,  712  Dlckran  Drive. 
Tulare,  Calif. 

A.  Verrtck  O  French,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Elampshlre  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe.  Window  Rock,  Anz. 

A.  Edward  D.  Friedman,  818  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1020.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Proeh.  Lane  &  Bdson.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Institute  for  Government -Assisted 
Housing,  1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washlngt<Mi. 
DC. 

A.  Prosh,  Lane  &  Bdson.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Association. 
Suite  707,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  OadSby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National   Committee   for  Civil    Airlift. 

A.  Robert  E.  Gallamore.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  ^^ 

B.  Common  Cause,  2160  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nicole  Oara  1786  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1786 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Louis  Oerber,  1985  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  8.  Oraets,  Jr..  89  Bast  Wilson 
Bridge  Road,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  CouncU  of  Churches,  89  East  Wll- 
■oa  Bridge  Road.  Coltimbus,  Ohio. 

A.  George  W.  Gray  m,  1211  Connecticut 
Arenue  NW..  Suite  802.  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  926  SouUi  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  QmU  interstate  Knginearlng  Co„  811 
Dallas.  Americana  Building,  Houston.  Tex. 
77002. 

A.  John  w.  HammetU  1000  Liberty  Bank 
Building,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

B.  APCO  Oil  Corp..  1000  Liberty  Bank 
Building.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Harman,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  518.  BlakB  BtilWlng. 
Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  American  msurance  Aaaoolatlon,  1096 
Connecticut  Aventw  NW.,  Suite  818,  Blake 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  30080. 


A.  Carl  F.  Hawver.  1000  leth  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association. 
1000  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  O.  Charles  Honlg.  P.O.  Box  6584.  5061 
Westhelmer,  Houston,  Tex.  77005. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  P.O.  Box  6664. 
Ho\iston,  Tex.  77006. 

A.  PhUlp  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr..  East  Bennlng 
Road,  QalesvUle.  Md.  20768. 

B.  Committee  on  Federal  Procurement  of 
A/E  Services,  1786  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  John  Isaacs,  1816  I^mont  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20010. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1424 
Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Robert   L.   James,    1800   K   Street  NW., 
Suite  920,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bani  of  America  NT.  and  S.A.,  Bank  of 
America  Plaza,   San  Francisco,   Calif.  94137. 


A  Robert  C.  McCandless,  700  Federal  Bar 
Building  West,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Trans  International  Airlines,  Inc.,  Box 
2504  Airport  Station,  Oakland,  CaUf.;  Na- 
tional Air  Carriers  Association,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Post  Office  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

A  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Suite    600,   Washington.   D.C. 

20036. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co..  1700  Magnavox  Way, 
Port  Wayne,  Ind.  46804. 

A  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc., 
N.  Perry  and  Jeflerson  Streets,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36103. 
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A.  Glen  L.  Jermstad,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  for  Rural  America,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jess  Johnson,   Jr.,   1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Michael  Kantor,  5460  30th  Place  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  1601  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Koach,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Lane,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Jack  McKenna, 
ington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Ian  R.  MacGowan,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  22037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Magnottl,  Jr.,  7600  Old  Spring- 
house  Road,  McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Council  of  Professional  Services 
Firms  la  Free  Enterprise,  1100  Glendon  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  WlUiam  J.  Marschalk,  1300  Coimecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Natlonsa  Association  of  Real  Estatt 
Boards  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.;  1300  Connecticut  .\venue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Lee,  McCarthy  and  DeRosa,  102  Maiden 

Lane,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.   Let   the   People   Be   Heard    Committee. 
P.O.  Box  11125,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


A.  S.  R.  Levering,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Harry  LeVlne.  Jr.,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co..    870    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
No.  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  T.  Richard  Butera,  215  West  De  Kalb 
Pike,  ging  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania  19406. 

A.  Sheldon  I.  London,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111.  60654. 

A.  Raymond  W.  Lucia,   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  H.  McCall.  Post  Office  Box  6554,  Hou- 
ston, Tex.  77005. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  Post  Office  Bex 
6554,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  1101  17th  Steeet 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  L  M.  WilUams  and  Clayton  Burch  fam- 
ilies c/o  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  Trustee,  231  S.  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Central  Gulf  Steamship  Corp.,  Inter- 
national Trade  Mart.  No.  2  Canal  Street, 
New  Orleans.  La. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  EdwarcFL.  Merrigan,  888  17th  Street 
NW     Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.'  Stewart  Title  Guaranty  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2029,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
/Vvenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  California  State  Club  Association,  c/o 
The  Unlversltv  Club.  640  West  Sixth  Street. 
LOB  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
AvenueNW.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbanx. 
calif. 

A.  Miller  k  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washln^n,  D.C.  20006. 

B  National  Interfratemlty  Conferen«, 
Inc    P  O.  Box  40368,  Indianapolis,  Ind,  4e2«. 


A.  Joseph  A.  MUllmet,  1838  Elin  Street, 
^SS^^l^d  Bankcard  Association,  Inc.. 

A  Montgomery  Ward  *  Co.,  Inc.,  910  Wash- 
J^oTbSS.  Washington.  D.O.  20006: 
P^.  Box  8339,  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  David  J.  Muchow,  888  17th  Strwt  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

BoSitral  Gulf  Steamship  Corp.,  Inter- 
national Trade  Mart,  No.  2  Canal  Street, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

A  National  Consumer  Finance  Association. 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  

A  National  CouncU  for  a  Reeponalble  Fire- 
arms Pc^lcy,  Inc.,  1038  Connecticut  Avenue 
IfV7.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Robert  B.  Norrls,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B  National  Consiimer  Finance  Association, 
1000  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Layton  Olson,  1888  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  NaUonal  Student  Lobby.  1838  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Carol  Ames  Parker,  620  C  Street  SK., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  630  O  Street  SK., 
Washington,  DC.  2003. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1300  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Fort  Belknap  Asslnlbolne  Treaty  Com- 
mittee. Harlem,  Mont. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  A; 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Readers'  Digest  Association,  Inc.,  Plea- 
santvllle,  N.Y.  10670. 


A.  Patil,  Weiss,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison. 1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

a.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  1689  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99601. 

A.  Lyim  Pearls,  10301  Orosvenor  Place,  No. 
509.  RockvUle,  Md.  20862. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1424 
16th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.O.    20086 

A.  Richard  W.  Peterson.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  James  B.  Potter,  Jr..  1001  Oonneotlout 
Avenue  NW..  WMhlngton,  D.O.  20068. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Oouncll.  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bauch,  630  C  Street  SB..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Strwt  SB- 
Washington,  D.C.  aooos. 

A.  Thoooas  D.  Ray. 

B  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  18th 
Street  and  New  York  Aventie  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

A.  Barbara  Held,  334  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  Roberwn,  3  Dubonnet  Road, 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11881.  „    »       _. 

B.  Meat  Importers'  Council  of  Amenoa. 
Inc.,  708  Third  AventM.  Boom  2304.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A  Stuart  PhUlp  Boas.  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B  Motorcycle  Indtistry  OouncU,  Inc.,  lOOi 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  James  A.  Rush.  180  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

B.  Nalco  Chemical  Co.,  180  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

A.  Sachs,  Greenebftum,  FrohUch  &  Taylor. 
839  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B  York  Bag  Co..  Ltd.,  3677-81  Dundas 
Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

A  Sand  Springs  Home,  Care  of  E.  J.  Doer- 
ner.'l300  Atlas  Life  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Asso- 
ciation. Suite  707,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

A.  Alice  Shabecoff,  1029  Vermont  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Jane  M.  O.  Sharp,  100  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B  Council  for  a  Uvable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Jerome  N.  Bonoeky.  aM<ald  «,  OUbjirt. 
&  Alvln  arti,  818  CoBnaottOut  Avanw*  WW, 
Washington.  D.O.  30008. 

B.  American  Physical  Therapy  AssoclatJoii, 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  William  C  Spenoe,  Box  883,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Ocflumbla  QuK  Transanlsslon  Oo.,  Box 
S8S,  Hoatton,  Tn.  77001. 


A.   Squibb  Corp. 
York.  NY.  10033. 


..1 
480  Park  Avenue,  New 


A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  Robert  Hall  Clothes,  Inc..  333  West  34th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates.  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  609,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036.  _ 

B.  Morgan  Drive  Away,  Inc.,  2800  West 
Lexington  Avenue,  Suite  103.  Elkhart,  Ind. 
48814. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  M  street  NW.,  Suite  609,  Washington. 
D.O.  20086. 

B.  Wall-Away  Corp.,  506  West  Canal  Street, 
Wabash,  Ind. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tlemey,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20088. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Tlpperary  Land  &  Exploration  Corp..  800 
West  Illinois.  Midland.  Tex.  79701. 

A  Patrick  F.  Tobln,  1S41  O  Street  NW., 
Suite  804.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  At  Ware- 
housemen's Union.  160  0<Hden  Gate  Ava., 
San  Francisco.  CalU. 

A.  W.  Lloyd  Tupllng,  324  C  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  1060  Mills  Tower,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94104. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk,  1720  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
400    Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hertz  Corp..  660  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY.  10021. 


A.  John  K.  Pickens.  201  North  Washington 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
Suite  607.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  H.  Plttlnger,  1000  Liberty  Bank 
Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

B.  APCO  Oil  Corp..  1000  Liberty  Bank 
Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A.  Jerry  W.  Poole,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 


A.  Luclen  J.  Slchel,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  At^tt  Laboratories,  North  Chicago,  111. 

60064. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin.  1626  I  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Hall  Slsson,  1926  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A   Everard  H.  Smith.  Jr..  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  IfW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

A  Charles  B.  Sonnebom.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans.  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago, 
lU.  60611. 


A.  Ted  Van  Dyk.  1720  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y    10021. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk,  1720  I  Street  NW,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  68100,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60666. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk,  1720  I  Strert  NW.,  Suite 
400   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60666. 

A  Walter  D  Vtnyard.  Jr..  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  516,  Blake  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B  American  Insurance  Association.  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  616,  Blaks 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  George  D.  Webster,  1822  Jeflerson  Place 
NW     Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B  Sand  Springs  Home,  c/o  E.  J.  Doemer, 
1200  Atlas  Ufe  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A.  Paul  S.  WeUer.  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  OC 
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A.  Dou«lM  WMtVock  H.  ie«0  L  street  NW., 
Suit*  UMl.  WMhlngtoA.  DX;.  300M. 

B.  ZmX»  Corp..  lOaO  L  BtZMt  »W.,  WwOilng- 
ton.  D.C.  30036. 

A  Wllkln*oii.  Crmgun  &  Barker,  1618  H 
StrMt   NW..   WMhUigton.  DC.   30006. 

B.  American  Aaeoclatlon  of  PreeUlente  at 
Indepentlent  CoUa«M  and  UnlventtlM,  o/o 
John  Howard.  BocUard  College.  Bockford, 
SL 


A.  WUklnson,   Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street   NW.,   Waahlngton.   D.C.   30006. 

B.  Blackfaet  Tribe,  Browning,  Mont.;  Oroa 
Ventre  Tribe,  Poplar,  Mont.;   et  &1. 

A.  Wilkinson.    Cragun   <k   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Waablngton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 

A.    wmiams    &    Jensen,    1130    17th   Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC  30036. 


B.   C.   Brewer   &   Co.,   Ltd.,   P.O.  Box  3470, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  International  Dtllltlea  Corp.,  1500  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 


A.    Augusta   E.    Wilson,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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•  All  alphanumeno  chanict«  and  monMT,  amount.  r«fer  to  receipt,  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraph.  D  and  K  oX  the  Quarterly 
Beport  Form. 


The  foUowing  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  ttie  first  calendar  quarter  1973: 


.M^^     The  form  used  for  regHitration  Is  reproduced  below.  In  tiie  interest  of  economy  in  the  R«cord.  questtons  are  not 
^peiKnT^Sie'^tTaraSw^re  prlnt^,  aSd  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

^,    ONE    COPT    WITH    TH.    SrCRTrABT    OT   TH.    SENATE    AKB    Pnj.    TWO    COPTTS    WITH    THE    CL-K    Or    THE    HOtJS.    Or    RrPRESBTr ATIVX8 : 

T^l.  page  (page  1,   Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;   and  page  2  ,on  the  back  of  this  page)   deal,  with  financial  data. 

p^C  AN    "X"   BM^W   TH.   APPROPRIATE   L^rTTK.  OR   PlGtrKT   IN   THE   BOX    AT  THE  RXOHT  Or  THE  "RKPORT"  HXADmO  BEIX,W  : 

..pi^x-iMiNARY-  REPORT  T Registration" )  :  To  Teglster,"  place  an  "X-  below  the  lett«-  -P"  and  au  out  page  1  only. 

..«.A.TEK.v' H«.HX.  TO  indicate  Which  one  Of  me^fou^ca^na^^^^^^^ 

Kas?ie°^l  nnd't^e /es^of  ^ch  p4«  ISoXL'^r".^"^  ^r  ^tc"  ^e^parat?on  and  nung  In  accordance  with  ln.tmcUon.  will 
accomplUhcompllance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  ^^^ 


Year;    19- 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Kederal  Regulation  or  Lobbyino  Act 


QV 


iBt  I    3d 


3d   ;  4th 


I  Mark  one  square  only  i 


NOT.  ON  ITEM  ■•A"._(a,  I- O---     ^^'^^^K'J^TteS^^n  'i^nJ.l':^^''^:'^^'^^.  of  ^^^o^^.^'^^S:!^':     (IT  the 
''!.em'SorJ'"'i-^«^  ^ucrasTrj*^"^^^^  Panner.  and  salaried  staff  member,  of  «.ch  Arm  may  Join  U. 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  »    t*  _  ..a.. 

(li?tn'p'lo'?:^?ub';r'tnSi°A«  mu.t  me  «parate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  thU  requirement  merely  becau«  Report,  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A  Oroanoation  or  Individuax-  Piuno: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  I.  for  an  Kmployer.  list  name,  of  agent,  or  employe 
who  will  file  Reports  for  thU  Quarter. 


B.  Employer.— State  name,  addrew,  and  nature  of  buslnes..     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None.' 


NOTE  on  item  "C".-(a)   The  expr«slon  "In  -nr^tlon  with  le^sla^ve^^^^^^^ 
^r^'l^^l^a^.^anro^h'^r^^a^ti^^^^^^^^^  -  «--  —  '--  ^^^  ^  -« 

'^'^"bVB^Jorfun'd^r^ln^ry'l^llv"^^^^^  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organl«tlons  and  Individual,  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
'"  %•;  ^XV^te^nnlng  s!^h  ^Uv^^e-.^h^m^ra '"Qiarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connecUon  with  legislative  interest*. 


C.  LEonsLATrvE  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  spectflc 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  thoM  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connecUon  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Dewa^pUon,  (6)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (C)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publication, 
were  paid  for  by  person  fUtng)  or  name  of 
donor  (U  publicaUon.  were  received  a.  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  addlUonal  pages  If  more  space  1.  needed) 
4   If  this  18  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlcl- 
paSd^en^  wlH^^d^^r  anient  or  employee,  state  also  what  ^.^^^!^y-^°^^^y-^^^^,  ™"  oUr^DTfot  a'^tt^mpt  ^■ 
U  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  dUregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "K"  on  the  back  of  thU  page.     Do  not  att«mpt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.-^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  prlnUng] 
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..r.  "     /».  r«  n^^ai     The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.     When  an  organlaatlon  or  IndlTldual  umi 
•r^n^V^ot  aVX"orfal^e*rcrin"clud^^^^  pro^e.^^rT^r^nr^^^ether  or  not  ,e|any  enTorceahle.  to  nu..e  a  contrthutlon"- 

^"S^T^i^rS^^^^' ^B»«^T»-<1>  '^  G^^<^-     I"'^  ■'^'  ^  '^^'V^^  '"^  "^«  reporung  oX  all  r«:elpt.  from  which  expendi- 
ture! are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  ""^cordance  wim  ^"f  ^'"'^ij'^^*^;'^,  individual)  which  la  subject  to  the  Lcbbylnt  Act  by  rea«)n  of 
(U)    Receivts  of  Bt"<n«M  /frm,  ar^  /nd«tHd,^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^Ich  are  available 

fn'Te'oJdlTarrc^rur;:  o^'J^ritl.^^'^SilnLlVof  rn^^i^ln  any  w^y\uh  the  Influencing  of  legUUUox.-wlU  have  no  receipt,  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  *»»'«  «*P*'^'*""''^*°  "^,^^,  _o„„,  nnzaniMtlons  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 

undeT-D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer-  has  been  given  under  Item    B    on  page  1  of  this  report. 
D    Rscxxrrs   (Inclubinc  CowrmiBTTTTONS  and  Loaus)  :  | 

FUl  m  every  blank      If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "Nont. 


Receipt*  (other  tban  loans) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessmentJi 

2.  t.     oifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3"  I*" Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4!  »m""-Recelpts  from  sale  of   printed   or  duplicated   matter 
6.  f Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  etc.) 


e   $       Total  for  this  Quaxtor  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "S") 

7'  1" Received  during  prevlovis  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

8.  9 ToTAi,  from  Jan.    1   through  this  Quarter    (Add   "6" 

and  "7") 

Loani  Received 

•*The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  30a(a). 

9    ( Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  $1 Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

11"  I* Repaid  to  others  dxirlng  this  Quarter 


write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contribuUons  (Including 

loans)   dtu-lng  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more : 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  Uie  size  of  this 
page  tabulate  data  xinder  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 
Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
period  Is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  foUowlnf  example: 
Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contrihutor 

{"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through .  19 ) 

$1  500.00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 
$1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago,  m. 


Ij.  $ "Expense  money' 

Qnarter 


and  Reimbursements  received  this 


$3,285.00     Total 


In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


."—Sec.  302(b). 


NoTX  ON  ITXM  "E"  -(a)  in  General.    "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance.  '^^PO'^J; °f  »"*  ^^^'J 
or  aT^ng  ™ue  and  Include,  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure  -Section 

'°'\^\°'l,''''^«''^lT''S-ro.  AN  AoxNT  oa  E^CPLOTXX.     in  the  case  Of  many  employees,  aU  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "K  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  'E  7").  | 

E.  ExPXNDrrcrars  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  leglslaUve  Interests: 

PUl  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None 

Sxperulitures  (other  than  loans) 

1  I Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2  I ..Wages,  salaries,  fees,  conunlsslons    (other  than  Item 

"1") 
S_  ^ Gift*  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  |_ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  ^ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  I Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  ( Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


9.  9 Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8 ") 

10.  ( Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add 

and  "10") 


'9" 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behaU  of  the  person  filing:   Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  ae  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:   "Amount,'     W* 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "PurpoM."    Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example. 
Amount    Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1750  00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.— Printing  and  maiUng  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbtinks  Bill." 
$2  400  00     7-15  8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   D.C. — PubUc   relatlan$ 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A  Sothoron  Klrby  Able.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30009. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $160.     (9)  None. 

A  John  G.  Adams,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises,  Inc..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy.  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains. 
1725  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washlngton.T)  C    20036 

D.   (6)    $7,373.20.     E.    (9)    $7,373.20. 

A.  Gibson  T.  Ahlgren.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC   20006. 

B.  The  -Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C    20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   None. 


A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc., 
Suite  409,  ARBA  BuUdlng,  525  School  Street 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)   None. 

.\  Dr.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
legislation.  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
mgeles,  CJaltfomla  90004. 

D.   (6)    $1,040.     E.    (9)    $1,522.55. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $46.40.     E.   (9)    $113.57. 


A.  Amwlcan  Farm  Bureau  Fwleratlon,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60088. 
D.  (6)  $63,376.     E.  (9)  $63,376. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Indtistrlal  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    None.     E.   (9)    $53J35.79. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.,  888 

Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.   (6)   $2,790.66.     E.  (.9)   $2,634.48. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association,  86  John 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Admiral  Insurance  Co.;  Aetna  Casualty 
&  Surety  Co.;  Aetna  Fire  Underwriters  In- 
surance Co.  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $27,419.75.     E.  (9)  $27,419.75. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $4,727.20.     E.  (9)   $2,511.98. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Route  460, 
Box  498.  GambrUls,  Md.  21054. 

D.  1 6)   $2.00.     E.  l9)   $2.00. 

A.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

E.  i9)   $765.63. 

A.  American  Medical  Association.  636  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60610. 
E.  (9)   $27,738.18. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 
E.  1 9)   $3,045. 


A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen,  444  Shoreham  Bulld- 
Uig,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America.  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,462.50.     E.    (9)    $220.28. 

A.  All-Industry  Committee  for  Radio  All- 
(^hannel  Legislation,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFI^CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capitol  Local  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  4ad 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  None.     E.  (9)  $6,797.98. 


A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1540  Emerson  Street.  Denyer,  Colo. 
80218. 

E.  (9)  $1 ,368^28. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Box 
No.  605,  117  West  Third  Street,  Wlaona, 
Minn.  55987. 

D.  (6)   $5,560.63.     E.  (9)   $5,660.63. 

A.  Amerlcsin  Paper  Institute,  Inc„  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  TextUe  llanufacturars  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotts. 
N  C   28202 
*    D.   (6)   $16,260.12.     E.  (9)   $16,360.12. 

A.  American  Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 
D.    (6)    $10,290.06.     E.    (9)    $36,680.24. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $8,768.59.     E.   (9i    $3,768.59. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  810  Malcolm  Drive, 
SUver  Spring,  Md.  20901 

B.  Comomo  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     S.    (9)    $48.50. 

A.  John  Anderson.  4111  Franconia  Road. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 2007  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

A,  WUliam  C.  Anderson,  435  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West    Toxihv    Avenue.    Park    Ridge,    HI. 

D.    (6)    $2il75.     E.   (91    $27.68. 

A.  APCO  Oil  Corp.,  1000  Liberty  Bank 
Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  A.  Arata,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6 1    $12,500.     E.    (9)    None. 

A.  John  C.  Archer,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $300. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,993.09.     E.  (9)   $11,003.41. 

A.   American  Petroletim  Institute,   1801   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $19,268.     E.    (9)    $9,764. 


A.  American  Ccanmlttee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y  10004. 
D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)   $700. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  Bast 
Chicago  Avenue,  Clilcago,  111.  60611. 
D.  (6)  »4,636.71.     E.  (9)  $4,636.71. 


A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association. 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $5,636.15.     E.   (9)   $5,636.15. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  i9)   $4,480.11. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

A.  American  Surveys.  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901.  2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  One  World  Trade 
Center,  Suit©  1109,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10048. 

D.  (8)  $300.     E.  (9)  $362.07. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association, 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 
D.  (6)  $306.50. 


A.  Arent  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkin  Sc  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $890.     E.   (9)    $11.75. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads.  1100  Boyle  Building, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  72201. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1725  DeSales 
Street,  Suite  302.  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $1,820.     E.  (9)  $73.86. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1239  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

B.  Falrchild  Camera  &.  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1329  19th  Stxset  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  erf  American  Import- 
ers, 295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10016. 

A.  Amcdd  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Puerto  Rlcan  Government,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  GPO  Box  3360. 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936. 

D.  (6)  $3,367.49      E.  (9)  $147.73. 


A.  Amcrid  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $19,186.     E.  (9)  $810.92. 
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A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  I9th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  Parm  Mutual  Inaurance  Co.,  112 
Bast    Washington   Street,   Bloomlngton,   HI. 

D.  (6)  92.170.     E.  (B)  $261. 


A.    Associated    Dairymen,    Inc..    1026    17tb 
Street  NW..  Waalilnyton,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   None.     E.   (0)   $606. 

A.  The  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America.  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
O.C.  20006. 

A.  Associated  Third  Claae  Mall  Users.  S\ilte 
607,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users. 
D. (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Aseoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
veaUon  &  Innovation,  Suite  1007.  Crystal 
Plaz*  1.  2001  Jefferaon  Davis  Highway,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $2,025.     E.  (9)  $1,617.88. 


A.  Thomas  F.  Baker.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Aseoclatlon. 
D.   (6)    $1,211.40.     E.   (9)   $17. 

A.  Ernest    L.    Barcella,    Washington,    D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  44202. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  Jr..  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC,  20008. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,926.     E.   (9)    $77, 


A,  Association  of  American  R&llroads, 
American  RaUroads  Building,  1920  L  SUeet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    ^6)    $4,972.13.     E.    (9)    $4,972.13. 

A.  Association  for  Broadcast,  Engineering 
SUndards.  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Sxilte 
700,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports. Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.   (9)    $1,806.83. 


A.  Association  of  OU   Pipe  Lines,   1726  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $420. 


A.  Association  of  Petroleum  Be-Reflners, 
1500  North  Qulncy  Street,  Box  7116,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 


A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.    (6)    $6,750.     E.    (9)    $6,661.20. 


A.  Robert   L.    Augenbllck,    1775    K   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $75.31. 


A.  Richard  W.  AverUl,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Box 
605,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $301. 


A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards.  Inc.,  1730  M.  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 


A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  HawalUn   Sugar   Planters'   Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Colonial  Sugar  ReflnLog  Co..  Ltd. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Cormectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  | 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $496.50.     E.   (9)    $8.28. 


A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows.  214  Century  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  Callfomla 
Land-Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.  (9)   $47.55. 

A.  Weldon  Barton. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  P.O,  Box  2251,  Denver, 
Colo.,  1012  l*th  Street  MW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,092.48.     E.   (9)   $134.27. 


A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  1155  16th  Street  NW.. 
No.  611.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Building.  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6>    $300. 


"       -1 

D    Battle.   950   L'l 


A.  Bay  Fishing  &  Boating  Committee,  Inc., 
Room  309,  724  14th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngtoi] 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $24,760.99.     E.  (9)   $8,900. 


A  Lucius  D  Battle.  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
South  SW  .  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 


A.  Geo.  F.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36104. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36104. 

A.  Jamea  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  A 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30001. 

D.   (0)    $6,626.     ■.   (9)   $890.43. 


nn,    1^; 


A.  Donald  S.  Beattle.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Room  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Room  800.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001.  I 

D.   (6)    $1,460.90.  I 

A.  Lowell  R.  Beck,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.    (6)    $3,325.13. 


A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.    (6)  $2,256.71.     E.  (9)  $58.88. 


A.  Jack  Beldler,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.    (6)  $3,013.60.  E.  (9)  $76.40. 


A.  James  F.  Bell,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,187.50.     E.  (9)  $17.31. 


A.  E.  Markhatn  Bench,  136  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp..  135 
East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  Citv 
Utah. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asaoclatlon. 
D.   (6)  $1,500. 


A  Batzell  &  Nunn,  15B3  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. 1523  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  I 

A.  A.  David  Baumhart,  Post  OfBce  Box  563, 
Lorain.  Ohio  44052. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  82 
Beaver  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10006. 

D.  i6)   $200.     E.  (9)   $7.63. 


A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1004,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  395  Con- 
oord  Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Austrian  Trade  Delegate  In  the 
United  States.  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  George  Bronz,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  j 

D.    (6)  $300.  ' 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $102.06. 

A.  Robert  L.  Sevan.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $123. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlemlUer,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrganlBatlons,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $8,989.20.     E.  (9)  $326.25. 
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A,  Walter  J.  Blwrwmgen,  8036  Wlaconaln 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B  Amalgamated  Tranalt  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5038   wisconam    Avenue    NW.,    Waahlngton. 

D.C.  

A.  Diana  Waahbon  Bird,  246  Second  Street 
NX   Washington,  D.C. 

B  Friends  committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Waahl  igton, 

P.C. 
D.  (6)  $820. 

A.  Brent  Francis  Black  welder,  324  C  Street 
BE,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B  Environmental  PoUcy  Center,  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $100.    K.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Jerald  Bllzin,  1436  K  Street,  NW..  Suite 
1000  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B  '  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (8)  $400.    E.  (9)  $83.40. 


A.  Charlee  R.  Bragg.  90  Stony  Ocmers  Cir- 
cle. Avon,  Conn. 

B.  Northeaet  UtlllUee  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Streeit,  BerUn,  Conn. 

E.   (9)    $109.60. 

A.  Edward  J.  Brenner,  Suite  1007,  CryiAel 
Plaza  1.  2001  Jefferson  Devta  Highway,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  23302. 

B.  Aaaodatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  Suite  1007.  Cryetal 
Pla^  1,  3001  Jefferaon  Davis  Highway,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22303. 


A.  Parke    C.   Brlnkley,   Madlaon   BuUdlng, 
1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Aaso- 
clAtlon. 

D.   (fi)    $12.50.     E.  (9)  $3.78. 


A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $136.     E.   (9)    $16.60. 


A  William  Blum,  Jr.,  700  Federal  Bar 
Building,   1816   H   Street   NW.,   Washington, 

D.C.  20006. 

B  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  care  of  William  A.  Geoghe- 
gm,  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $833.33.    E.  (9)  $466.63. 

A  Blumberg.  Singer.  Boss,  Gotteman  & 
OoKlon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10017.  _.   ^.  , 

B     Cigar    Manufacturers    Association    or 

America.  Inc..  350  FUth  Avenue.  New  York, 

N.Y.  10001. 
D.  (6)  $10,876.01. 

A.  Frederick  C.  Bond  in,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  M.  L.  DeBolt,  OX).,  Box  606,  Winona,  Minn. 
66987. 

D.  (6)  $28.44.    E.  (9)    $36.16. 

A.  G.  Stewart  BoeweU,  Suite  1001,  1160  17th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  InsU- 
tute.  1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.05.    E.  (9)  $38.70. 

A.  Charles  O.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  608,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Albert  D.  Bourland.  1680  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  814,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  General  Tlotors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $1,866.72. 

A.  J.  WUey  Bowers.  325  Pioneer  Building. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37403 

B.  Tenneasee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 325  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  37402. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14th  Street,  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO. 

D.   (6)   $6,778.30. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  638  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,323.13.     E.  (9)  $869.08. 

A.  Charlee  N.  Brady. 

B.  Amerloan  AutomobUe  AsaocUtlon,  1712 
O  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Joeeph  E.  Brady,  Room  133,  Sheraton 
Olbeon  Hotel.  ClndJonaU.  Ohio  46303. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Comnalttee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 


A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Anti-Defamatton  League  of  B'nal  B"rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  YcMrk,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)    $350. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  810,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NJK,J3vUie  810,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,750. 

A.  W.  S.  BrcMnley.  606  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  George    Bronz,    888    17th    Street,   NW., 
Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (6)   $1,012.79.     E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  William  J.  Brooks,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  300  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Joe  Browder,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  834  C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

D.  (6)   $283.88.     E.  (9)   $283.88. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1636  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  20006. 

B.  Comlnco  American  Incorporated.  West 
818  Riverside.  Spokane,  Wash.,  99201. 

A.  Brown.  Ltmd  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries.  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10033. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1626  1  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Mad- 
ison Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road.  Motris- 
town,  N.J.  07960 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co..  Public 
Service  Building,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  3600  Virginia  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  "Pamir  Association, 
3600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Barownateln.  Zeldman  A  SObomer,  1036 
Oonnectloixt  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 


B.  OouneU  of  Housing  Prodnoers.  1801 
Avenue  of  the  Start,  Lea  Angela*.  Oaltf. 
90067. 

X.   (9)    $123.46. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  tt  Schomer,  103S 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Pranoiilae  AsaoelaUon, 
1038  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngtoci, 
D.C. 

A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman  &  Bebomer,  1038 
Connecticut  AvMiue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
600  Marine  Plaea.  MUwaukee,  Wis.  68303. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  3000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's.  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc..  Bulte  907,  1096 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.r 
20036. 

B.  St.  Paul  Title  Insurance  Corp.,  1660  West 
Big  Beaver  Road,  Troy,  Mlcto.  48094. 

D.  $76.00.     E.  $38.90. 

A.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc.,  Bulte  907,  1038 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Commerce  Corp..  1038  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  $60.00.     E.  (9)  $16.23. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
13386,  Memphis,  Tenn.  98119. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  13386,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  c/o  Chaco 
Chase,  10&-20  71  Road,  Forest  Hilla,  N.J. 
11375. 

D.   (6)    $160.     E.   (9)    $102.08. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  260  West  67th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  380 
West   57th   Street,   New  York,  NY.   10019. 

A.  George  J.  B\irger,  921  Washington  BuUd- 
lng, 16th  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  BuUdlng,  I6th  and 
New  Ywk  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

D.  (6)  $4,260.86.    E.  (9)  $1,681.10. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Express 
Association,  Poet  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky.  40601. 

D.  (6)  $11,802.87.     E.  (9)  $1,082.60. 

A.  George  Bumham  IV,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D.  (6)    $46.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doylet- 
town.  Pa.  18801. 

E.  (9)   $76.48. 

A.  Monroe  Butler.  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  Superior  OU  Co..  1801  Avenue  Of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Jack  E.  Buttram,  906  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30037. 

B.  OM  Washington  Consultants.  Inc.,  008 
leth  street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $380. 


A.  Charles  8.  Caldwell,  li37  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  "DC  30006. 
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B    Ualt»d  Mine  Worker*  of  Anaerlc*.  900 
IBth  street  NW..  WMhUJ«ton  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (6)  »fi.660.     B.  (8)  HS9.19. 

A  CalUomla-Arlaona  Citrus  league,  Poet 
Office  BOX  7888.  VaUey  Annex.  Van  Nuys, 
CaUf.  91409. 

D.  (6)  9331.     B.  (9)  $3!rJ. 

A  carl  C.  Campbell.  Ring  BuUdlng^  1300 
18th  Street  NW.,  Waablngton.  D.C.  2003«- 

B  National  Cotton  OouncU  of  America, 
poet  Office  Box  1M86.  Menj^bto,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (8)   303.07. 

A.  Oharlee  ArgyU  Can^beU.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B  Chamber  oi  Commerce  or  the  vsji., 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Waeblngton,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  W78.30.        

A.  Charles  O.  CampbeU.  1712  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  >^erlc*n  Automobile  Aseoclatlon,  1712 
a  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Marvin  Caplau. 

B  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  »a^90.30.     E.  (9)  •109.80. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  The  Farragut  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B  Committee  of  European  Shipowners.  30- 
33  St    Mary  Axe.  London  E.G.  3.  England. 

D.  (6)  tS.bOO.     E.  (9)  •3,731.49. 

A  Michael  H.  Oardozo.  1  Dupont  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B  Aaeoclatlon  of  American  Law  SchooU. 
1  Dupont  Circle,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nerval  B.  Carey.  1035  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 
B  Oulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  •1.000.     E.  (9)  •376. 

A.  PhUlp  Carllp,  675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn. N.T.  11332. 

B  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9>  •1.864.66. 

A  Carollnaa  Association  of  Mutual  Insxir- 
ance  Agents,  706  Raleigh  Building,  P.O.  Box 
3776.  Raleigh.  NO.  37602. 

A.  Braxton  B  Carr,  1260  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc  ,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  »3a26.     B.  (9)  •308.28. 

A.  John  R.  Carson.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle. 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  •2,500. 

A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box 
825 1,  Denver,  Colo. 

„.  Casey,  Lane  tc  Mlttendorf,  816  Conneo- 
tltfut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B^  Alaska  Interstate  Co..  Apco  Oil  Corp.. 
Qxilf  Interstate  Co..  and  Tlpperary  Land  & 
Exploration  Corp. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  and  Mlttendorf,  26  Broad- 
way New  York,  N.T.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Asaoclatton,  Post 
Office  Box  507,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

E     (9>    $1,657.36. 

A.  James  B.  Cash.  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  BanXers  Association,  1120 


Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  •1,600.     E.   (9)  •UO.Oe. 

A.  J  M.  Chambers  and  Co.,  Inc.,  2300  Cal- 
vert Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

D.   (6)    •626. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambers,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2008. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Poet  Office 
Box  445,  Mbabane.  Swaziland. 

D.    ^6i    $10,000.      E.    (9)    •2.138.93. 

A.  Chapman,  Emff  &  Lenzlnl.  932  Pennsyl- 
vania Biilldlng,   Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  The  Fouke  Co..  Route  1,  Box  168.  White 
Horse  Road.  Greenville,  SO.  29611. 

D.    (6)  •l.OOS.     E.  (9)  •19.17. 

A.  Chapman.  Duff  &  Lenzlnl.  932  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  International  Association  of  Oame.  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners,  5727  Blake 
Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  66346. 

D.   (6)    •542.50.     E.    (9)    HO. 16. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association. 
D.   (6)   •1.411. 


_! 


A.  WUlUm  C  Chapman.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan  48303. 

D.   (6)    »3,000.     E.   (9)    •3,395.43. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  515  Blake  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  615  Blake 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

D.   (6)  »1.500.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  LoweU  T.  Chrlstlson,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometry  Association,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  OJD.,  Box  No.  605.  Winona. 
Minn.  55987. 

D.    (6)    •11364.     E.   (9)   •70.67. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 10001. 

D.    (6)    $63,628.68.     E.    (9)    »270.10. 


B.  Cabot  Corp.;  Chemplex  Co.;  Copolymer 
Rubber  &   Chemical   COTp.  Ct  al. 

D.  (6)  ^127. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamflton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Rflflnlng  Co.,  Ltd., 
1-7  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600, 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  Tork,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  •400.     E.  (9)  •15.75. 

A.  Cleary,  Gotlleb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1076  Central  Park 
Avenue,  Suite  224,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10533. 

D.  (6)  •SOO.     E.  (9)   •81.30. 

A.  William  T.  Cleary,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  200,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical 
Engineers.  1136  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  ^340.     E.  (9)  (SO. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  245  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  •SS. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brown  &  WllUamsoij  Tobacco  Con. 
Louisville,  Ky.  40201. 

E.  (9)  •ee. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lorlllard,  Division  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc.,  200  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NT. 
10017. 

E.    (9)    •66. 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark.  ' 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.20O01. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $87.18. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20037. 

D.  (6)  94.500.     E.  (9)  $241.30. 

A.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.  60604. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, P.  O.  Box  16.  Plttsbwrg.  Kans.  66762. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  FhlUp  Morris  Incorp.,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.   (9)    •66.  j 

A.  Earle  C.  Clettaents.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Incorp.,  630  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

E.    (9)   ^55. 


A.  Jacob  dayman.  816  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  •562.90.     E.  (9)  $562.90. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  AvenUe  NW.,  Washington, 
DC,  20036. 


A.  Earl  C.   Clements.   1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Win- 
ston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

E.   (9)    $55. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1776  K. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Clifford,  Wamke,  Glass.  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Avco  Corp..  750  Third  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.   (9)    $2.25. 

A.  Clifford.  Wamke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Basketball  Players  Association. 
15  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

E.   (9)    $108.38.  I 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washln^,- 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 
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B  Owens-Illlnols,  Inc,  Madlaon  Avenue 
md  St.  Clair  Street,  Box  1035.  Toledo,  Ohio 

«saoi. 

S.  (9)   •fi.OS. 

A.  L*n7  D.  Cline,  1316  l«th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B  NaUonal  Limestone  Insatute,  Inc.,  1816 
16th  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30088. 
E.  (9)  ^41.80. 

A  Mr  Jeffery  Oohelan,  1717  MassachuaettB 
Avenue.  NW„  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  ^900.     E.  (9)  »600. 

A.  David  Cohen.  2100  M  Street,  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20087. 

D.  (6)  •750. 


A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1619  Masaachusetta  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc..  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202. 

D.  (8)  •SOO. 


A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10006. 

E.  (9)  361.68. 

A.  William  J.  Collhan,  Jr.,  1000  Ooniiectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Aasoclatlon  of  AdTertlslng 
Agencies,  300  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  •1,360.     E.  (9)  •800. 

A.  wmiam  J.  Oolley.  1776  K  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  536  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60610. 

D.  (6)   •2,348.13.     E.   (9)   •866.36. 

A.  Collier.  Shtuinon,  Rill  and  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street,  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacttu^rs  Oom- 
nilttee.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D. (6)  •35. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU  &  Edwards.  1626 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •SOO.     E.  (9)  •475. 

A.  Collier,  %annon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bicycle  Mantifacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  123  East  43d  Street,  New  York, 
NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  •eOO.     E.  (9)  •lOO. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300 
Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $400. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $300. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards.  1626 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  BroUer  Council.  1156  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   •SOO. 


A.  CoUler,  Shannon,  RIU  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DX7.  30008. 

B.  Tool  and  StatnleM  Steel  Industry  Oom- 
mlttee,  1636  I  gtreet  NW..  SxUte  623,  WMh- 
Ington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.    (6)    ^1,360.     B.   (9)    $636. 

A.  James  F.  CoUIhb,  1000  16th  Sti-eet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  160 
Bast  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •600.     E.   (9)    ^135. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  111  Westminster  Street. 
Providence,  RJ.  02908. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Weetmlnster  Street,  Providence, 
RJ.  02903. 

D.    (6)   •08.76. 

A.  Colorado  Rallroed  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

A.  T.  Neal  Combs,  1833  Jeffersoci  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Sand  Springs  Home,  c/o  E.  J.  Doemer. 
Trustee,  1200  Atlas  Life  BuUdlng,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A.  The  Comiplttee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing, c/o  Langdon  P.  Cook,  Treasurer,  23  Wall 
Street,  New  Ywk,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    ^600. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D  C    20036 

D.   (6)    •97.360.     E.    (9)    •7389.73. 

A.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.   (6)    •866,575.36.     E.   (9)    8136.43730. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

D.   (6)    •S.OOO.     E.   (9)    •145.61. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  784  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries.  208  S 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    8137.40. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton.  734  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States,  1285  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    81,500.     E.    (9)    •200. 


A.  Cook  &  Franke  S.   C.  660  las 
Street.  MUwaukee,  Wis.  63202. 

B.  Marahall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Watv 
Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  63202. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1778  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  6SB  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  lU.  60610. 

D.  (0)  $2,248.13.     E.  (9)  •812.68. 


A.  Miss  EUeen  D.  Cooke,  110  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  SvUte  101.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Aasoclation,  60  last 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  •99.36. 

A.  J.  MUton  Cooper,  Suite  401,  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries.  Inc.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Servloae 
Committee.  Inc.,  Box  1123.  Portsmouth.  N.H. 
03801. 

D.  (6)  83,760.     E.  (9)  •1.394.67. 


A.  Congress  of  RaUway  UrUons,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Room  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  •9,275.     E.  (9)  •3.243.41. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  43d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $160.     E.  (9)  $73.50. 

A.  Consulting  Englneera  Council /US,  1166 

15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C. 
200O5. 

D.  (6)  $5,840.     E.  (9)  $5,840. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  00611. 

E.  American  Dental  Aaeoclatlon,  311  Bast 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Jack  T.  Conway,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Common   Cause,   3100   M   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  •3.260. 


A.  MltcheU  J  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1026  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.    (6)    •3,000.     E.   (9)    •82.13. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022 

D.   (6)    86,000.     E.   (9)    •23.66. 


A.  DarreU  Coover.  1626  I  Street  NW,  Apt. 
812.  Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  30  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   82,000.     E   (9)   •Ses. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe. 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, CO  Langdon  Cook.  President,  23  WaU 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Corcoran.  Foley,  Youngman  k  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1120.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005 

B.  Lee.  McCarthy  &  DeRoea.  102  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Corcoran,  Foley.  Youngman  &  Rowe. 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
DC.  20005 

B.  Glass  Container  Manufacttirers  Insti- 
tute, Inc  ,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $210. 

A.  James  T  Corcoran.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  308, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    8925.     E.   (9)    ,i87.50. 

A.  AUan  D.  Cors,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works.  Coming.  N.Y. 
14880. 

A.  Robert  M.  CoiUtas,  Suite  608.  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit.  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Council  for  Community  Action,  3100  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20087. 

E.  (9)    •4,304.20. 
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A    CouncU  of  Profit  Sharing  Induatrles.  30  A.  Ttxe  Unlverwil  Exchange,  803  South  Sum- 

North  Wacker  Drive.  Chlc««o.  m.  60806.  mer  Avenue,  Orlando.  Pla. 
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A.  CouncU  of  8tat«  Chambers  of  Com- 
m«rc«.  1028  Conntctlcut  Avenue,  WaahlngUm, 
DC.  30036. 

D.   (8)   •1.324.03.     E.   (8)    •1.224.03. 

A,  Raymond  L.  Courage.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  601,  Waahlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B  Independent  Natural  Oaa  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801.  Waah- 
lngton, DC    20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.    Paul   L.   Courtney.    1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  DC.  20006. 
D.  (6)  tSOO  or  leaa. 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC    20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  % 
M.  L.  DeBolt.  O.D..  Box  No.  605.  Winona, 
Minn.  65987 

D    (6)  •1828      E.  (9)  •35. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC  30006. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
caster.  Inc.,  1735  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)   •1,350. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC.  30006. 

B.  MGIC  Investment  Corp..  600  Marine 
Plaaa,  Milwaukee,  WU.  53301. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Weatpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

A.  Eugene  S  Cowen,  9024  Willow  Valley 
Drive.  Potomac,  Md..  20854. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co..  1160  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  •30.30.     E.  (9)  ^30.30. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty.  12060  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder.  Suite  1001.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, ISDI  Johnaton  BuUdlng.  Charlotte. 
N.C.  28202. 

D.  (6)  ^1.500. 

A.  Crowell  Collier  &  MacmUlan,  Inc.,  1701 
North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 

E.  (9  •)62. 

A.  Dan  Curlee,  25  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   •4,999.98. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO.  905  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   •8.250.     E.  (9)   •3.2S1.33. 

A.  Pamela  Q.  Curtis,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  30037. 

O.   (6)  •4,324.98.     E.   (9)  8398.02. 

A.  WUUam  Kay  Dalnee.  1156  15th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  DC.   20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Aveaue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.    (6)  •200.     E.    (9)   »25.4C. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling.  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  2005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   •400.     E.    (9)   •101.88. 


A.  Charles  W.  Dkvls,  One  First  Natlaoai 
Plaza,  No.  6300.  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  Ic  Iron  Co.,  001  Wwt 
22nd  Street,  Oak  Brook,  111.  60621. 

D.  (6)  $3,310.00.     K.  (9)  $63.20. 


A.  P.  aibson  Darrlson.  Jr..  1726  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1103,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penn    Central   Transportation   Co..   Six 
Peiin  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 


A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries.  1527 
New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 
20036. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown.  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Qlaverbel  (USA),  Inc..  76  Plandome 
Road,  Manhasaet.  NY.  11030. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64106. 

D.  (6)  $460.     S.  (0)  $10.40. 

A.  Peter  L.  Coye.  1835  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC   20006. 

B.  The  National  Student  Lobby.  1836  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  ^450. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Poet  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Hubert  M.  CrMin.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Amertoan  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    •3.363.     E.   (9)    •383. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plasa,  StUta  6300,  Gblcago.  HI.  60670. 

B.  Ootporate  Fiduciaries  Association  of  n. 
llnols.  Ill  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 

Hi. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plafla,  No.  6200.  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  m.  60603. 

D.   (6)   •2,260.00.     K.  (9)   $166.60. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plasa.  No.  6200.  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  P.O.  Bos 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

D.   (6)   $1,360.00.     E.   (9)   $342.31. 

A.  Charles  W.   Davis,   One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6300.  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  Northwest   Industries,   Inc.,  400   West 
Madison  St..  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $885. 


A.  John  C.  Datt,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.   (6)  $1,375.     E.    (9)  •33.06. 

A.  Jean  Daugherty. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  931  Washington  Building.  16tb  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  •1.600. 
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A.  Chtu-les   W.   Davis,  One   First   National 
Plaza— 5200,  Chicago,  Ul.  60670. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  926  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60607. 

E.   (9)    •57.45.  I 


A.  Davis,  Wright.  Todd.  Blese  &  Jones.  4300 
Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building,  Seat- 
Ue.  Wash.  08164. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association,  P.O. 
Box  486,  Barrow,  Alaska  99733. 

E.  (9)  •1,767.64. 


A.  Charles    W.   Davis,    One    First   National 
Plaza — 5300,  Chicago,  m,  60670. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp..   Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago,  m,  60604. 

D.    (6)    •4,335.     E.    (0)    •157.40. 

A.  Fred    E.    Davis.    1133    15th    Street   NW.. 
Waahlngton.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    •SOO.     E.   (9)    •676.95. 


A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    •2.609.10.     B.    (9)    •69.15. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  DC,  20000. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  •160.00. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davies,  69  East  Van  Buren 
Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  60  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 

D.   (6)    •600.00.     B.   (0)   $176.86. 


A.  R.  HUton  Davis,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chanaber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $151.85. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.  48131. 
D.   (6)    $325.     E.   (0)    $218.20. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America.  P.O.  Box  2251.  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     B.   (0)    $336.33. 


A.  DeHart  &  Brolde,  Inc.,  1506  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries.  Inc., 
114  West  11th  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106. 

D.   (6)   $120.     E.   (9)   $16. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc.,  1506  22d 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  I 

D.  (6)  $515.  ! 

A.  DeHart  &  Brolde,  Inc.,  1605  23d  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Saab-Scania  of  America,  Inc.,  S*ab 
Drive,  P.O.  Box  697,  Orange,  Conn.  06477. 

D.   (6)    $080.     E.   (0)    $712.60. 


A.  Richard  A.  DeU,  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW     Washington,  D.C.     30000. 

b"  National  Rural  Electric  CooperaUve  Aa- 
loclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.     20000. 

D.  (6)  $160.  

A.  Ray  Denlson,  816  16th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  818  leth 
Street   NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5,677.10.     E.    (0)  $365. 

A  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite 
711,  RCA  Building,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.     20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Authors 
ftnd  Publishers,  One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.     10023. 

D.   (6)  $6,000. 

A  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite 
711,  RCA  Building,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.       20006. 

B.  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  2  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.     10004. 

D.   (6)   $6,000. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney.  436  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  336 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.    (6)»2,176. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.     20Q<16. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering, 
SUndards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C.     20036, 


bile.  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  UAW,  6000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit.  ICch.  48214. 

D.  (6)  •i^^T.ie.  E.  (0)  •iio.ee. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qroup  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    •3,937.50.     E.    (0)    •2.125.61. 

A.  Patrice  M.  Doherty,  Suite  1001,  1160 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.a  38302. 

D.   (6)    •30.     E.   (0)   $5. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Klectric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    •316.25.     E.   (0)    $300.48. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Dillon.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1303,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Toro  Co.,  8111  Lyndale  Avenue,  South 
Minneapolis,  Minn.     66420. 

A.  -nmothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  i6th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  P.O.  Box  388,  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95802. 

D.  (6)   $2,368.60.     E.   (0)   $308.60. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.     30006. 

B.  Marysvllle  Dam  Committee.  P.O.  Box 
1550,  Marysvllle,  Calif. 

E.  (0)   $39.84. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
PO.  Box  lt830.  Sacramento.  Calif.     96813. 

D.   (6)   $1,364.10.     E.   (0)   $64.10. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.     20006. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District.  P.O.  Box 
815.  West  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,672.20.     E.  (0)  $83.29. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  8738  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky.     41078. 
D.   (6)   $32,766.45.     E   (9)   $32,766.46. 

A.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations. 
Inc..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $39,746.18.     E   (0)   $688. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds,  UAW,  1126  leth 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 


A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  Room  1138  Warner  Build- 
ing. 501  13th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  UB.'^Oovemment,  Room 
1128.  Warner  Building,  601  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

D.    (6)    $2,733.73.      B.    (0)    $280. 

A.  Mitchell  Dorson,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $114.68. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  it  Albertson,  1325  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon, 
Ninth  and  Edmond  Streets,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A.  P.  Raymond  Downs,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Oamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

A.  Harry  J.  Doyle,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  Box 
No.  606.  Winona.  Minn.  56087. 

D.   (6)    $626.30.     E.   (0)    $748. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle.  3030  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2020  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $3,603.06.    

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Oarment  Workers' 
Union.  1710  Broadwav,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,800.     E.'(e)    $2,433.10. 

A.  WUlUm  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  00 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.T.  10003. 

D.   (6)   $1,268.76.     E.   (0)   $100. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30000. 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A.  Pauline  B.  Dunckel,  1001  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22300. 


B.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Louise  DunUp,  824  C  Street  BE.,  Waah- 
lngton, DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  834  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)    $160.     E.   (0)    $160. 

A.  WUUam  E.  Dunn,  1067  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1057  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.  * 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (0)  $420. 

A.  Robert  E.  Early,  SO  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Products  Federation,  30  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.    («)    $3,760.     E.   (9)    $88.01. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  1735  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  $88.88.  E.  (9)  $16.60. 

A.  Jaye  R.  Edlger,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  1315 
16th    Street    NW..    Washington.    DC.    20036. 

E.  (0)  •30.25. 

A.  Hallett  D  Edaon.  966  North  Monroe 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22301. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22301 

D.  (6)  •1,400. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards.  Ring  Building,  Room 
610,  1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

B.  National  Cotton  CoTincU  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12286.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  »202.50.   E.  (9)  •22.95. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  EhringhauB,  Jr.,  1600  South 
Eads  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  HamUton  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC    20036 

D.  (6)  •250.   E.  (9)  $40.87. 

A.  John  Dovle  Elliott,  6600  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle,  Md  20784. 

D.  (6)  •2,87083.  E   (9)  •2,734.90. 

A.  John  M.  EUlott,  5026  MTlsconsin  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20016 

A.  Roy  Elson,  1771  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  •4.300    E.  (9)  •476.25. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  1800  MercantUe 
Bank  &  Trust  BuUdlng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza.  Bal- 
timore, Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Tlmonlum.  Md.  21003. 

B.  (9)  ^1.76. 
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A.  Xmployers  Insurance  of  Wausau.  3000 
Westwcxxl  Drive.  WauMU,  WU.  64401. 
E.  (9)  $963.05. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel.  34&0  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Wasblngton,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Mr  Bob  Hoffman,  York  BarbeU  Co..  Inc., 
York.  Pa   17406. 

D.  (6)  91.525.  E.  (0)  $190£2. 

A.  Grover  W.  Bnaley,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (0)  1860.20. 


A.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    C 
Street  SI.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)    »2A27.60.     E.   (0)    »3363.69. 

A.  Russell  G.  Ernest.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  1014,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co  .  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  NY.  10020. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp..  1156  15th  Street,  No.  611. 
Washington,  DC    20005. 

B.  (0)   (300. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 
D.   (6)  $2,575.     E.   (9)  $15.75. 

A.  CUnton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
greas  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $5,677.10.     E.   (9)   $412.10. 

A.  Joseph  A.  FanelU,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC   20005. 

E.  (0)    $6.47. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America.  P.O.  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)    $107,140.21.     E.   (9)    $29,537.76. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hoepltals,  1101 
ITth  Street  NW  .  Suite  310,  Washington,  O.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)   $3,750. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  203 
C  Street  NE.,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 
D.   (6)  $26,118.24.     X.    (9)  $2,157.84. 

A.  Edward  R.  Fellows,  Jr.,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociation, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)   $312.     E.    (9)   $37.65. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  BuUdtng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Council  of  the  Forest  Industries  of 
British  Columbia,  1500  Guinness  Tower,  1055 
West  Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1.  Canada. 

D.    (6)    $8,503.     E.    (9) $206. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst.  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  Fourth  Floor, 
117  Egllnton  Avenue  East,  Toronto  12  Can- 
ada. 

D    (6)  $999.99.     E.  (9)  $37. 

A.  Francis  S.  Fllbey,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,377.90. 


A.  Matthew  P.  Fink.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
WMhtTigt-on.  ^C.  30006. 

B.  InvestnMnt  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $48.     B.    (9)    $2. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Fink,  Boom  610  Ring  Bulld- 
Ing.  1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12386,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)   $730.     E.  (9)   $69.70. 

A.  James  W.  Flnley,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  303,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  One  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  Asierlcan  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $6,375. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  I8th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  P'arm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  ni. 

D.  (8)  $1,775.     E.  (9)  $21.86. 

A.  Fletcher,  Hoald,  Rowell.  Kenehan  &  HU- 
dreth.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC.  20038. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcasters, 
420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

A.  John  F.  Fochtman.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,062.60.     E.  (9)  $678.72. 

A.  Gene  N.  Fondren,  337  National  Press 
B\iUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  29004. 

B.  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  210  N<^th 
13th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103. 

D.    (6)    $1,025.     E.    (9)    $287.93. 


A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  James  W.  Forlstel,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  80610. 

D.   (6)    $2,268.     E.   (9)    $611.76. 

A.  John  S.  Forsythe.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  W.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $437.50.      E.    (9)    $8.86. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Poster,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
576.  BeUevuo,  Wash.  98009. 

D.    (8)    $1,538.75.     E.    (9)    $303.82. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Foster,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston  Pvirlna  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $114.50. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulls,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  436  13th  Street  NW.,  Waahlng^Uk 
D.C.  20004. 


A.  John  G.  Fox.  2000  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30086. 

B.  American  Telephone  St  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.T.  10007. 

D.  (8)  $112.50. 


A.  Charles  L.  Prazler,  486  L'Enfant  PUm 
SW.,  No.  2260,  Washington,  D.C.  30034. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Cornln* 
Iowa  60841.  ^^' 

D.   (6)    $1,960.     E.   (9)    $2,834.83. 

A.  R.  Frank  Prazler,  1156  Fifteen tb  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  Fifteenth 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick.  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (8)  $4,760. 


A,  James   O.   Freeman,   813    Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $2,125.  I 


A.  Fried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  K&mpel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Trlbei,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 


A.  PhUlp  P.  Frledlander,  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Iiic.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  PYlends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50,948.      E.   (9)    $14,130. 


A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The   Chase   Manhattan  Bank,   1   Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,360.16. 


A.  Prank  W.  Prlsk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American    Public    Power    Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $250. 


A.  Prosh,  Lane  &  Edson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Con- 
sultants, 1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  Prosh,  Lane  &  Edson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  BuUdlng  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    [6)    $1,200. 


A.  Prosh.  Lane  &  Edson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Asso- 
ciaUon.  Suite  707.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $450. 


I,  60  East  4 


A.  Bernard  Puchs,  60  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Residents  &  In- 
terns. Inc.,  292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $325.     E.   (9)    $7.71.1 


A.  Garrett    Puller.    1307    Wyatt    BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Medical  Laboratories,  Inc..  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97208. 

D.   (6)    $175.     E.   (9)    $4. 


r  > 


September  11,  1973 

A  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30008. 

B  conunlttae  for  the  Martin  Report.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.  (8)  $7,000.    B.  (9)  $1,438.13. 

A.  Gadsby  St  £buinah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Council  of  Profeaaional  Serv- 
ices Firm*  ^  '"•  ■n**?'*^.  110®  Olendon 
Avenue.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (8)   $600.     B.  (9)   $65.91. 

A.  Gadsby  *  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  1331  Massachu- 
letts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterana,  8735  Alok- 
andria  Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D,  (6)   $6,836.     B.   (9)   9315.40. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner.  3100  U  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30087. 

B.  Common  Cause.  ilOO  M  8tre«t  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

E.  (9)   $800.80. 

A.  Bdward  V.  Gerllob.  1615  Wlleon  Boule- 
vard. Arlington.  Va.  23909. 

B.  American  Gas  Aeeodation,  1515  Wlleon 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  33309. 

D.  (6)   $226.     S.  (0)   9300. 

A.  Marion  B.  Garsteag,  SO  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Fedaration, 
SO  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  O.C.  30001. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Aesocia- 
tlon.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  (9)   $870. 

A.  James  A.  Gavin. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  BuUdlng,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $7,600.     E.   (9)    $335. 
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A.  Olassle.  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30006. 

D.   (6)    $336.     E.   (0)    $36.80. 

A.  GM  Washington  Consultants,  Inc.,  906 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (8)   $940.     E.   (9)    $1,316. 

A.  Don  A.  GoodaU.  1626  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
814,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.    (6)    $606.     B.    (0)    $186.84. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow.  838  Midland  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  56401. 

B.  Crop  QuaUty  CouncU,  838  Midland  Bank 
Building,  MlnneapoUB,  MUm.  55401. 

D.  (fl)  95,835.     B.  (9)   8308.88. 


A.  Donald  A.  OMampaoU,  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1967  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30008. 

D.  (6)   $1,360. 


A.  wmiam  T.  Qibb,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  AssocUticm  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)    $30.94. 

A.  Wayne  Gibbens,  1636  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  OU  &  Gas  Association. 
1111  Thompson  BuUdlng,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74103. 

D.   (6)    $760.     B.    (9)    $126.06. 

A.  Arthur  P.  GUdea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  46219. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  46219. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Gllson,  2100  U  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $114.68. 

A.  Olassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc.. 
734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $5.     E   (9)    $4.60. 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New    York,  N.Y.  10033. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Aseocla- 
tlon,  900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48336. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30001. 

D.   (6)   $14,709.60.     B.   (9)    $6,685.34. 

A.  Donald  B.  Graham,  1129  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1130  30th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,956.66.     E.   (9)   $84.76. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  AutomobUe  Association,  1713 
Q  Street  NW.,  Weehlngton.  D.C.  30000. 

A.  George  W.  <Jn,y  m,  1311  Oonneotlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  803,  Waetaington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  St  Co.,  935  South  Ho- 
maa  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60607. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  32101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asao- 
clation,  7901  Westpark  ttrive,  McLean.  V«. 
23101. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1436  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  mil  &  Knowlton,  150  Bast  43d  Stzwt, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   8800.     B.   (9)    $81.58. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3601  WlUlamsburg 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  0NICBF,  30  B 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.   (6)    $451.87.     E.   (9)    $88.30. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  BuUdlng, 
Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1418  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68103. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood.  303  Hoge  BuUdlng, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  303 
Hoge  BuUdlng,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  William  G.  Grelf,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bristol  Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Fred  J.  Grelner,  010  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Aasociatlon,  Interna- 
tional Association   of  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 


turers;  Milk  Industry  Foundation.  910  ITtb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
B.   (9)    $308.38. 

A.  John  F.  Grlner.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  American  Federation  of  aovemment 
Bmployees,  400  Ftrat  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)    $13331.     B.   (9)    $3,170.38. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  Amertna, 
Inc.,  1717  Maaaacbuaetta  Avenue  NW.,  WMb- 
ington.  D.C.  30088. 

E.  (0)    $7,588.11. 

A.  Jamea  J.  Gudinaa,  1713  O  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  AutomobUe  Aasociatlon,  1713 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Harry  P.  Oxientber,  1018  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oonf««s>oe  of  State  Bank  Supsrvlaan. 
1015  lath  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Ben  H.  GuUl,  3000  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C. 

B.  National  AutomobUe  Dealers  Aaaoda- 
tlon,  3000  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,887.     B.   (9)   8936. 

A.  R.  William  Habel.  1771  N  Straet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Broedcactan, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

D.   (6)    $3,880.     B.    (9)    $374.87. 

A.  Robert  J  Habenlcht.  1400  South  Joyce 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  23303. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co..  Inc..  1407  Cummlnga 
Drive.  Richmond.  Va.  3S290. 

B.   (9)    $360. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Waadlngton. 
D.C.  30001. 

D.   (6)    $760.     B.   (9)    988.10. 


A.  Matthew  Hale,  1130  ConnecUoot  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  The  American  Bankets  Aeeociattcn.  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

D.  (8)  8800.    B.  (•)  $100. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpumy,  111  Weet  Waah- 
Ington,  Street.  Chicago.  HL  SOOOS. 

A.  J.  Gk  HaU.  1000  L  Street  NW..  WmUjv- 
ton.  D.C.  30088. 

B.  General  Motars  Corp..  3044  West  Onuid 
Boulevanl.  Dmtrait.  lOoh.  48303. 

D.  (6)  94.500.    B.  (9)  $3,836.10. 

A.  Keith    Halllday.    1735    K   Street   NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Aaaodated  Tlilrd  Claa  MaU  Ueen.  173$ 
K  Stzeet  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30000. 

D.  (6)  $800. 


A.  Norman  S.  Halllday,  1039  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  008,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  MapuKlne  Publlabers  Aaaodatkni.  Ino, 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T.  lOOB. 

D.  (0)  $3,780.    B.  (9)  $84.00. 


A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  ft  Saundera, 
888  17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee.  881  ITtb 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30000. 

D.  (6)  $800.    B.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  ft  SaundMB,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  National  School  STq>ply  ft  Bqulpmant 
Aaaodatlon.  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Obimtft. 
nL  00008. 
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A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCab«  *  Saunders,  888 
17th  ati^et  NW..  Waatolngtoa,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  DtUted   Student   Aid    Fund*.   Inc..   846 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  John  W.  Hammett,  1000  Libwty  B«ilc 
Building,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

B.  APCO  Oil  Corp.  1000  Liberty  Bank 
Building.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1129  30th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Council  ol  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Waahington.  D.C. 

D.    {6)    •1.029.99     E.    (9)    $69.47. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanea.  lia«  aoth  atr««t  NW.. 
Waablngton,  D.C.  30030. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tive, 1139  30th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C 

A.  I.  T.  Harttlng.  140  New  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Pranclaoo,  CalU. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  *  Telegraph  Co.. 
140  New  Montgomery  Sti«et.  San  PrancJaoo, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  •103.     K.  (9)  •176.96. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  B  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1041.  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Southern  California  Bdiaon  Co..  Poat 
Office   Box  800,   Boeemead.  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  •ISO.     K.  (9)  •88.76. 

A.  Pranklln  Hardlnge,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue.  Paaadena.  Calif.  91109. 

B.  California  Savings  Si  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue.  Poet  Ofltae  Box  R,  Paaa- 
dena, Calif.  91100. 

D.  (6)   •1,800. 

A.  Bugene  J.  Hardy.  1138  16th  Street  NW., 
Waablngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Manufacturers. 
D.  (6)  •3,600.     K.  (0)  •663.41. 

A.  Aiadrew  B.  Hare,  1818  leth  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Inatltuta.  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  (9)  •18.76. 

A.  Bryoe  N.  Harlow,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  The  Procter  St  Oamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  Bast  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46303. 

D.  (6)  •46.     K.  (9)  •46. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Harman.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Blake  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Aaaoclatlon,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Blake  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  •1.600.     E.  (9)  8360. 

A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr..  1701  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DX;.  30006. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  311  Bast 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  lU.  60611. 

D.  (6)  •466.     E.  (9)  •44.86. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanaon.  Jr.,  139  aoth 
Street  NW.,  Washington.   D.C.   30036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  John  H,  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)  •SSO.     E.  (9)  •306.96. 

A.  Dennis  B.  Hart,  1000  leth  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co..  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  •806.56.     E.  (9)  614.29. 


A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,068.80.     E.  (9)  $280. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlaon,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Aasoclatlons,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

O.  (6)  $3,566.36.     B.  (9)  $30.66. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Ins\irance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $186.76.     E.  (9)  $197.26. 

A.  Robert  T.  Hayden.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15223. 

D.   (6)    $2,910.25.     E.   (9)   $036.86. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,112.    E.  «9)  $108.63. 

A.  Hays  it.  Hays,  Warner  BuUdlng,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
VersaUlee  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 

D.  (8)  $236.70.  j 

A.  Ralph  E.  Heal,  260  W$st  Jersey  Street, 
Elizabeth,    N.J.    07207. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association,  250 
West  Jersey  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.J.  07207. 

D.   (6)    $685.     E.   (9)    $234. 

A.  Health  Insxirance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $6,179.44.    E.  (9)$6.179.44. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  National  Milk  Products  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $100.30. 

A.  Oeorge  J.  Hecht.  52  VanderbUt  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc..  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 


B.    The    Consumer    Bankers    Association, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.00.    E.  (9)  $871.85. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill,  Jr..  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)   $2000,00.     E.  (9)   $2,000.00. 

A.  James  J.  HIU.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hlnton,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $1,987.50.    E.  (9)  $1,085.03. 

A.  James  D.  Hlttle,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Pan  Am 
Building,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)    $117.86. 


_  I 


A.  Lawrence  8.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20087. 

D.   (6)   $875. 


A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $178.75.    E.  (9)  $266.93. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly.  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  MobU  OH  Corp.,  150  Eaat  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)$1125.  E.  (9)   $395.75. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,875.    E.  (9)  $804.59. 

A.  M.  P.  Hlcklln.  720  Bankers  Trust  BuUd- 
lng. Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  Iowa  BaUway  Association,  720  Bankers 
Trust  BuUdlng.  Des  Molnw,  Iowa  5300. 

E.  (9)   $700.34. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Hlgglnbotham,  1726  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1801  K  Street,  NW., 
Ninth  Floor,  WashUigton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westuigbouae  Electric  Corp.,  Weatlng- 
house  BuUdlng,  Gateway  Oe.iter,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15233. 

D.   (6)   $000.     E.  •lOS. 

A.  Leo  D.  Hochstetter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Holland,  1630  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Aasoclatlon,  Inc^ 
676  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)  $876. 

A.  Thomas  P.  HoUey,  1610  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DXJ.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.   10016. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1125  I6th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Assoolatlon  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  •3,813.     E.  (9)  •8,849. 

A.  John  W.  Hoi  ton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  81,700.     E.  (9)  $18. 


A.  Thwnaa  Howarth,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Aseoclatlon,  438  Pennsylvania  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.   (6)    $660.     E.   (9)    $660. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AUstate  Enterprises.  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  HI.,  90062. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co..  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  111.  60063. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  209  West  63d  Street, 
Western  Springs,  m.  60668. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co..  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111. 
60501. 
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A  Charles  L.  Huber,  1231  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DX:.  20005. 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $84J60.     E.  (9)  •1.300. 

A.  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr.,  Fletcher, 
Heald  RowaU,  Kenehan  it  Hlldreth,  1235 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20038.  ,  „,  „       ^       , 

B.  National  Aasoclatlon  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  

A  David  J.  Humphreys.  PavUson  &  Hum- 
phreys, 1140  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,' DC.  20036. 

B  Manufactured  Housing  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  30  South  Lafialle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60603. 

D. (6)  $600. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  Paulson  &  Hum- 
phreys, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington! D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc.,  2730 
Des  Plalnee  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $66.85. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  BXi.  30036. 

B.  NL  industrleB.  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $330. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6335.     B.  (9)  $1,033.90. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  P.O.  Box  2233,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20013. 
D.  (6)  $6. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  2238.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20018. 

B.  Daniel  Smith  et.  al.,  Washington,  D.C. 
O,  (6)  $1.     E.  (0)  $210. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Midland  B&terprlaes,  Inc.,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard,  1801  K  Stre«t  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DX!.,  30006. 

A.  Indiistrlal  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
816  leth  Strert  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $0,733^0.     B.  (0)  $0,687.70. 

A.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1613  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  International  Aaaoclatlon  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1800  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  (9)  •10,018. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  at  Painters 
and  AUled  Trades,  217-19  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  47901. 

E.  (9)    $3,983.63. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamster*. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DXJ. 
200O1. 

E.  (9)  $19,646.66. 

A.  Instirance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  m..  60608. 
D.  (6)  $44322.38.  E.  (9)  $880. 

A.   Investment   Company    Institute.    1778 
K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20008. 
X.  (9)  81,46731. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Leasora  Aaaoclatlon,  Inc.,  1600 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Saint  Paul. 
Minn.  65101 . 

D.  (6)  $18,769.46.  B.  (9)  87.18430. 

A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson,  1300  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $760.  E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,760.  E.    (9)    $30.20. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson,  1819  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners. 1819  H  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  82.250. 

A.  Robert  L.  James.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  S-A..  Bank  of 
America  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94137. 

D.  (6)    $165.  E.   (9)    •261.67. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94116. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road.  Morrlstown, 
N  J.  07960. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463.  Houston,  Tex.  77001 . 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America.  P.O.  Box  2361.  Denver, 
Colo. 

D.  (6)  •6.189.02.  E.  (9)  $178.47. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  1036  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Home  Fumlahlnga  Aaaoclatlon. 
1160  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni.  606M. 

A.  Charles  N.  Jolly,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  316,  Washington.  DX3.  30006. 

B.  MUea  Laboratories.  Inc.,  1137  Myrtle 
Street.  Elkhart,  Ind.  48614. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton,  DX;.  30036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Aaaoclatlon. 
Inc.,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waah- 
lngton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  H.  Daniel  Jonas  lU,  Suite  1001.  1160 
17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28303. 

D.  (6)  $160.  E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1101  18th  Street  ITW., 
Washington,  DXi.  30088. 

B.  Independent  Petrtrieum  Association  of 
America.  1101  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C.  30086. 

E.  (0)  81338. 

A.  OUver  H.  Jonea.  1128  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1138  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DX7.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $719.     B.  (0)  •18338- 


A.  Carl  D.  Jordan.  408  East  Ms{>le.  Fremont, 
Mich.  40412. 

B.  Qerber  Producu  Co..  446  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

D.  (6)  $346.     E.  (9)  $166. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1618 
H  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DX3.  30006. 

A.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place,  Fair- 
fax, Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parenu  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
lU.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $16.26. 

A.  Oerald  M.  KaU.  1800  Mercantile  Bank  & 
Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $1.76. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr. 
D.  (6)  $170. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  726  16th  Street  NW.. 
Room  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
726  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  1801  Avenue  of  Stars, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

E.  (9.)  $300. 


A.  W.   M.   Keck.   Jr.,   1801    Avenue   of   the 

Stara,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067, 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

E.  (9)  $276. 

A.  Charles    C.    Keeble,    P.O.    Box    2180, 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Humble   OU  &   Refining  Co„  P.O.  Box 
2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $16.12. 


A.  John  T.  KeUy.  1166  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Aaaocla- 
tlon. 

A.  Harold  V.  KeUy.  730  Hotel  Washington. 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  30004. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advlaora.  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Oeorge  Kelm.  One  First  NaUonal  Plaaa 
No.  6300.  Chicago,  ni.  60870. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  P.O.  Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  80901. 

D.  (6)  $1,360.     E.  1 9)  $84231. 

A.  B.  O.  KendaU,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36104. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  AssocUtlon,  1003  First 
National  Bank  BuUdlng.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
36104. 


A.  Edward  F.  Kenehan.  Fletcher,  Heald. 
ROweU.  Kenehan  *  Hlldreth.  1335  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  DX3. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcasters, 
430  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1841  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affaira  CXunmlt- 
tee,  1341  O  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  8416.66. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  430  Cafrltz  BtUldlng. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  M»i»thon  Oil  Co.,  Flndl»y.  Ohio  40840. 
K.   (9)    •363.80. 

aT  Jeremiah  J  Kenney.  Jr.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  370  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

X.   <9)    $21. 

A.  Thomaa  P.  Kereater.  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
30036.  

B.  Quit  Oil  Corp.,  Plttaburgh,  Pa.  15380. 
O.  (6)  $938.     E.  (9)  taOO. 

A,  Jamee  P.  Kmetz,  1437  K.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Sti««t  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30008. 

D.   (6)    $8,749.98.     E.   (9)    $738.36. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B  Life  Insurance  Asaoclatlon  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $373.50.     E.   (9)    $1.18. 

A.  Mrs.  Walter  O.  Klmmel.  1715  36th  Street, 
Rock  Island,  ni.  61301. 

B.  National  Congrees  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Bush  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 
S0611. 

B.   (9^    $817.46. 

A.  Charles  L.   King,    1701    K  Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30008. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.    (6)    $73. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  3600  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30007. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors.  616 
West  3ad  Street.  Oak  Brook,  m.  60631. 

D.    (6)    $4,250.     E.    (9) $1,108.69. 

A.  Olbson  Klngren,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
D.    (6)    $375.     B.   (0)    $618.79. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1816  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.    (61    $2,344.88.     E.    (9)    $701.43. 

A.  Peter  M.  B^lrby,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.   (6)    $750.     B.   (9)   $693.60. 

A.  Klrkland,  Ellis  i  Bowe.  1T78  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Grocery  ManufactiH^rs  of  America.  Inc., 
1438  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
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Avenue  NW..  SulU  803,  Washington.  D.C. 
20086.  „ 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  A  Co..  926  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl.  60607. 

D.  (6)  $360.     B  (9)  $36.      I 

A.  Bradley  B.  Koch.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sodaUon.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
Ington.  D.C.  30009.  1 

D.  (6)    $140. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  1316  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)    $44.75. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  Jr.,  1900  South  Bads 
Street,  Box  836,  Crystal  City.  Arlington.  Va. 
32303. 

B.  National  Association  of  Parmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836,  Arlington,  Va.  32302.     i 

B.   (9)    $36.50.  I 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1778  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1300,  Washington,  D,C.  30006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr.,  1726  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1736  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  United  3te«lworkers  of  America.  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
16222. 

D.   (6)    $4368.75.     E.   (9)   $879.54. 

A.  Howard  R.  Koven  and  Abe  Fortas,  208 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  m.  Canal 
Square.  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B    Loeb,   Rhoades  &   Co.,  43  Wall  Street, 

N.Y.  _   , 

A.  June  KysUko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  NaUonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A»- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Ayenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009.  1 

D.   (6)    $146.  I 

A.  Oermalne  Krettek,  110  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Suite  101,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  Ea»t 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $760. 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark  and  Hoyt  9.  Haddoek,  100 
Tnrti».nA  Avenue  NW.,  WMWngtan,  HG.  20001. 

D.  (6)    $8,673.70.     E.   (9)    $«,947.84. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  Norttt 
America.  AFL-CIO,  906  16t*i  Stre«  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $13,356.33. 

A.  John  Lagomardno.  3100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Common  Cause.  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20087. 

D.  (6)    $6366.68.     E.   (9)    $87^9. 

A.  A.  M.  Lanqjley,  400  Flr»t  Street  NW, 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  90001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  Plrit 
StreM  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington.  D.tt 
20001. 

E.  (9)    $150. 

A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke,  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1918 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  908  18th  Stnet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Laborers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  908  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,    D.C.    30006, 

E.  (9)   $673.38. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  1712  a  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   D.O.  20008. 

B  D  C.  Division,  American  AutoiB«>bU«  A«- 
soclatlon,  1712  O  Street  NW.,  Wartilngtoo. 
DC.  20008. 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurents,  720B  Reewvolr  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arllngtcii. 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  Donald  P.  Lavanty,  1780  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20O36. 

B.  American  Optometrtc  Association,  Box 
606  Winona,  Minn.  66987. 

D.  (6)  $817.     B.  (9)  $701.56. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1818  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1615  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  23309. 

D.  (6)  $440.     E.  (9)  $128. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20008.  

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Inc..  230  Southern  BulKBng,  Washington, 
D.O.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $287.84. 
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A.  Paul  K.  Klrkpatrtck.  Jr.,  1000  Ouachita 
Bank  Building,  Monroe,  La. 

B.  Hale     Manufacturing     Company,     Inc.. 
Highway  83  West.  Sherman,  Tex. 

K.   (9)   $1,674,83. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler.  901  HamUton  Street, 
Allantown.  Pa.   18101. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton   Street.   Allentown,   Pa.   18101. 

D.    (6)    $719.10.     E.    (9)    $763.68. 

A.  Balph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1620 
I  StrMt  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20008. 

A.  DouglM  B.  KllevOT.  1260  Conneotlout 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  HamUton.  1350 
Conn«otlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Philip  M.  Knox.  Jr.,  1211  OonneeOout 


A.  Krooth  &  Altman,  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $3,000. 


A.  Jamee  3.  Krzyminakl,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,016.66.     E.   (9)    $122.10. 

A.  WUUam  J.  KuhfusB.  225  West  Touhy 
Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  Hi.  60068. 

B,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  235 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  ni,  80068. 

D.  (6)  $976. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1728  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1726  DeSales  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $6,324.     E.   (9)    $984.08. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  We«.  1166  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Legislation  for  Animal  Wards,  2235  Ob- 
swratory  Place  NW..  Washington.  VG.  20007, 
D.  (6)  $1.969JJ6.     E.  (9)  $6,623.57. 

A,  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  PoUcy,  Inc..  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
20086. 

D.  (6)  $560.     E.  (9)  $329.11. 

A.  Lelbman,  Williams,  Bennett,  Balrd  and 
Mlnow  and  Roy  Bowman.  1166  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.O.  3O0O8. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $10,260. 

A.  Leva,  Hawea,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  816  Connecttcut  AventM  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Morrto  J.  Ijevln.  888  17th  8tre««  NW„ 
Washington.  D.O.  20006.  


«  Association  of  American  Rallpoada, 
^pi^  Railroads   Building,   Washlngtofn, 

D.C.  20006. 
D,  (6)   $1,000.         

A.  J.  Stanley  Lewis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
KW   Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

b"  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
loo'lndlana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

•20001. 
D.  (6)   $2337.24. 

A.  Herbert  Llebenson.  1226  19th  Street 
NW    Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

b"' National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225    19th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

20036. 
D.  (6)    $4,600.     E.   (9)    $1,200. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O, 
D.  (8)   $34288.38.     E.   lO)    $3,28838. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW    Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.'  (6)    $300.     B.   (9)    $10. 

A.  Lindsay,  NahstoU,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  1331  Southwest  Broadway.  Port- 
land. Oreg.  97201. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Paclflc  Coast.  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

A.  Lindsay,  NahstoU,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  1331  Southwest  Broadway,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97201. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Oom- 
mlttee.  1331  Southwest  Broadway,  Portland, 
Oreg.  97201. 

A.  John  B.  Llnster.  2000  Westwood  Drive, 
Wausau.  Wis.  64401. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive.  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Zel  E.  Llpsen,  Suite  809,  1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 
D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  1010.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association    of   Electric    Cos. 
D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $166.74. 

A.  Sheldon  I.  London.  1036  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Hi.  60654. 


B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America.  Room 
390.  National  Press  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  William  George  Lunsford.  246  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 246  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  81,452. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,487.30.     E.  (9)  $363.49. 

A.  William  J.  McAullfle,  Jr.,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,833.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  William  C.  McCamant,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $800. 


A.  John  A.  McOart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Government  Employes  CouncU,  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O.  20001. 

D.   (6)   $2,918.40. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Post  Office  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahtngton.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries.  Inc.,  One 
Gulf  and  Western  Plaza,  New  York.  NY. 
10023. 

D.   (6)   $9,993.18. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC.  20038. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co..  1700  Magna  vox  Way. 
Port  Wayne,  Ind.  48804. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MobU  OH  Corp.,  150  East  424  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
69701. 

E.   (9)  $66.66. 

A.  Mylea  P.  McGrall,  1828  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

A.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlln.  400  Pint 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployee. 12080  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D,  (6)  $7,oeo. 

A.  Marshall  O.  McOrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $660.     E.  (9)  $80130. 

A.  F.  Howard  McOuigan.  81B  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.*(6)  $6,677.10.     E.  (9)  $204.48. 


A.  Ptolllp  J.  Loree,  25  Broadway,  Boom  1012. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B,  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D. (6)  $400. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.. 
Inc..  North  Perry  and  Jefferson  Streets.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36103. 


A.  James  P.  Lovett,  1861  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DO*.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15222. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $200. 


A.  Otto  Lowe.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 


A.  Wilbur   C.   Lowrey,   Suite  300,    1700   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.    Clarence    T.    Lxmdiquist,    4822    TUden 
Street  NW..  Waohlngton.  D.C.  20016. 


A.  MoClnre  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  WashlngtOTi,  D.O. 
20006. 

D.   ^6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $31.46. 

A.  McClxnw  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Tidewater  Marine  Service,  Inc.,  8808 
Tulane  Avenue,  New  Orlefins,  La.  70119. 

A.  E.  L.  McCuUoch.  814  Railway  Labor 
Building,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

D.   (6)    $284.60.     E.    (9)    $81.50. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777    14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DX3. 20006. 

B.  American   Hotel   H  Motel   Aasoclation. 
888  7th  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)  $466.45.     E.  (9)  $126.78. 


A.  Clifford  O.  Mclntlre,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  235 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  Hi. 

D.   (6)  $13TS. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mclntoeh,  Jr..  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)  $2,067.63. 

A.  Graham  N.  McKeltey.  1487  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

D.    (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Jack  McKenna,  324  C  Street  OTL.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  O 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  DO.  20008. 

D.   (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  William  P.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savtngs  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $210.     E.  (9)  $1.62. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  1200  North 
Courthouse  Road,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Headquarters.  Marine  Corpe 
League,  933  North  Kenmore  Street.  ArUngton, 
Va.  22201. 

E.  (9)  $42.05. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney.  1300  North 
Courthouse  Road,  ArUngton,  Va.  22201. 

B  Non-Commissloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA,  P.O.  Box  2268,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
78298. 

D.    (6)  $1,890.     E.  (9)  $187.96. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLain.  425  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  238 
Weet  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.   (6)  $3376.     E.  (9)  $34.10. 


A.  Teresa  D   McLaughlin,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Aasoolatlon  of  Amer- 
ica. 1136  16tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $260.     B.  (9)  »6.0(H. 

A.  John   S.    McLe«s,    181S    H    Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  ot  Commeroe  of  the  n.S.,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  taoo. 


A.  C.  W.  McMlUan,  Suite  1016,  14th  and  P 
Streets,  Waahington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 1540  Bmerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80318. 

D.   (6)    •1,300. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNair,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $363.14.     K.   (9)    $6.23. 

A.  Charles  B.  McNeill,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connsctlout  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.   (6)    »3,000.     K.   (9)    »1,833.73. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Basterwood  St  Losch, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.CSOOOe. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  Oreat  Lakes 
Dredge  S*  Dock  Co.,  and  Dunbar  &  Sullivan 
Dredging  Co. 

D.   (6)    $6,160.     B.   (9)    $1,088.38. 


A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Basterwood  &  Losch, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  Oreat  Lakes 
I>redge  &  Dock  Co.,  and  Dunbar  tt  Sullivan 
Dredging  Co. 

D.   (6)    $6,160.     B.   (9)    $1,710.66. 


A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  1780  North  Lynn 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  33309. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington,  Va.  32309 

D.   (6)    $860.     K.   (9)    $1,373.80. 

A.  Joseph  V.  Machugh,  326  A  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  Room 
890,  National  Press  Building,  14th  and  P 
StreeU  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30004. 

A.  John  R.  MacKensle.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc..  330  New  Center  Building,  Detroit  Mich. 
48202. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  James  B.  Bfack.  1226  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association.  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.   (6)    96.687.50.     B.   (9>    $638.88. 


A.  James  B.  Mack,  1238  19th  Street  NW., 
Waahington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Peanut  Butter  Manufacturers  and  Nut 
Salters  Association,  1336  19th  Street  NW., 
Waahington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.    (6)    $6,687.50.     B.   (9)    $648.66. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Waahington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries'  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Andre  Maisonplerre,  666  11th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
30  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.   (9)   $766. 

A.  Elizabeth  Mallory,  Box  718,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Bndlcott,  N.Y.  13760. 


B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

A.  Carter  M&nasco,  5932  Chesterbrock 
Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Waahington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $6,873.01.     E.    (9)    $134.06. 

A.  Mike  Manatos,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1104.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46202. 

D.  (6)    $43.33.     E.    (9)    $48.33. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

A.  Manufactured  Housing  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60603. 

E.  (9)    $600. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)    $6,000.     B.    (9)    $3,000. 

A.  John  V.  Maramey,  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  M»U  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 324  East  CJ^ltol  Street.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing, 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  Building,  1511 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $1,516. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr..  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pord  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

A.  William  J.  Marschalk,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  165  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $16. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  800  Crandall  BiUlding, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Bxillding,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101. 

D.   (6)   $4,378.52.     B.   (9)    $393.04. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  I 

A.  Marah«ai  &  Haley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 


A.  J.  Paul  Marshall,  Suite  212,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Aseodation  of  American  Railroads,  1930 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $363.98.     E.   (9)    $146.40. 

A.  Richard  E.  Martinez,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  Box  No.  605,  Winona,  Minn. 
56987. 

D.  (6)    $403.20.     B.   (9)    $617.60. 

A.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Timonlxmi  State  Pair  Orounds, 
Timonium,  Md.  31088.  i 

E.  (9)   $1.76.  I 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2031  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  NY 
10017.  '     ■   ■ 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif  94115' 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Mike  M.   Masaoka,   2021   L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Guv  B.  Maserltz.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $156.56.  . 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  816  ifeth  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,499.91.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SB.,  Waahington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  ISaa 
L  Street  NW..  Waahington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $252.43.     E.    (9)    $561.95. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1140  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  National  Association  of  EUectrlc  Com- 
paniee,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $459.     E.   (9)    $868.63. 

A.  Charlee  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $4,200.     E.    (9)    $308.16. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin.  HUE  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Pecuihtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butober 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO) ,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  ni.  60667. 

D.   (6)    $6,676.     B.   (9)    $670. 

A.  George  O.  Mead,  631  Pershing  Drive,  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Tecixnologlsts,  846  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m.  60811. 

D.   (6)    $2,560.     E.   (9)    $171.10. 

A.  George  O.  Mead.  631  Pershing  Drive,  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Tbeati* 
Owners,  Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  10036. 

D.  (6)    $1,480.     E.   (9)    $311.60. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.  (9)   $4,611.04. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  816 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6,036.30.     E.   (0)   $214.83. 
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A  R  otto  Meletzke,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)    $31.46. 

A  Ellis  E.  Meredith.  1611  North  Kent 
SUeet,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  ArUng- 
ton,  Va.  22309. 

E.  (9)    $61.50. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW    Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

b"  Central  Gulf  Steamship  Corp.,  Interna- 
tional Trade  Mart,  No.  2  Canal  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan.  888  17th  Street 
NW    Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $64250.     E.    (9)    $756.62. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan.  888  17th  Street 
NW    Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Sugar  Distributors  of  Venezuela,  Edif . 
de  la  Luz  Electrics  de  Venezuela,  Av.  Urda- 
neta.  7th  Floor,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

D.    (6)    $6,260. 

1425  K   Street 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  20036. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $225.     E.   (9)   $253.59. 


150  East  43d 


A.  Lawrence    C.    Merthan, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton,  Inc 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $811.37.     E.   (9)    $129.37. 

A  MetropoUtan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  30th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  George  P.  Meyer.  Jr.,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association. 
D.   (6)    $392. 


A.  James  Q.  Mlchaux,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Federated  Department  Storee,  Inc.,  333 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46303. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Millw  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Preeport  Minerals  Co.,  161  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $8,316. 

A.  MiUec  St  CheraUer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Interfratemity  Conference, 
Inc.,  Port  omc©  Box  40368.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46340. 

D.   (6)    $6,000. 

A.  A.  Stanley  MiUer,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Waahington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Oommlttee  for  Flags  of  Neoea- 
slty,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Anne  Miller,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc.,  1036  Oonnecti- 
out  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    $126.     E.   (9)    $64.13. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.   (6)    $196.     E.   (9)    $88.68. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller.  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroad  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1815  Capitol  Avenue.  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68103. 

D.    (6)    $5,749.98. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller.  535  North  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  111.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)   $875. 

A.  Joseph  L.  MUler,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $400. 

A.  Jack  Mills,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006.  „   „   „.      » 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  912  Palling  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

B  Oregon  Railroad  Association.  912  Pall- 
ing BuUdlng.  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.   (9)   $252.43. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Willis  C.  Moffatt,  P.O.  Box  829,  Boise, 
Idaho  83701. 

A.  Michael  Monroney.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC.  20038. 

B  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  CroUus  & 
Finley,  1064  31st  Street  NW.,  Waahington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.   (6)   $960. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  Si  Co..  Inc.,  1660  L 
Street    NW.,    Suite    1001,    Washington,   D.C. 

20036.  ^   „ 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 

8339,  Chicago,  lU.  60680. 
D.   (6)  $800.     E.   (9)  $660. 

A  G  MerrlU  Moody,  Suite  212,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003^^ 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $167.63.     E.   (9)   $196.44. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  O.  William  Moody.  Jr..  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Room  501.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AITr-CIO, 
815  16th  SUeet  NW..  Room  501.  Washington. 
D.O.  20006. 

D.    (6)  $2,600.     E.   (9)  $873.16. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20038. 

B  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A  Moriaon,  Murphy,  Abrama  &  Haddock, 
Suite  900,  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D  C.  20006. 

B  National  Committee  for  Civil  AlrUft. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.     E,  (9)  $148.06. 

A  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
Suite  900,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20008. 

B  The  Sperrv-  &  Hutchinson  Co.  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  James  M.  Morris,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Boom  804,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  '6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)   $1,198.99. 

A.  James  G.  Morton.  1828  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B  Manufacturing  Chemistt  AssoclaUon, 
Inc.,  1838  OonnecUcut  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9^    $100. 

A.  Jack  Moskowitz.  2100  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037.  

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  30037. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $26.96. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  30086. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2233  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68103. 

D.  (8)  $2,000. 

A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B  NaUonal  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Waahington  BuUdlng,  16th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  («)  $3,700.     E.  (9)  $880. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
VersalUes  Road.  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $161^0. 

A  Motorlsu  United  for  Booiogy,  Inc.,  84T7 
New  Ridge  Drive,  Palos  Verdes,  Oalll.  90274. 
D.  (6)  $1,627.     K  (9)   $1,088. 


A.  Dale  MiUer,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  a\Uf    Intracoastal    Canal    Association, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)  $362.50.     E.     9)  $82.86. 


A  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
Suite  900,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.  _^    ^ . 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.  38319. 


A.  William  O.  MuUen.  491  NaUonal 
Building,  Washington,  D.O.  30004. 

B  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.a 
30004. 

E.  (9)  $822.70. 

A.  George  L.  Murphy,  906  leth  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  QM  Washington  Consultants,  Inc.,  voo 
16tli  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $292. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  617  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. 806  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20006.  .       ^  .. 

B.  National  Customs  Serrtee  AasodaUon. 

A    Richard  W.  Murphy,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.   Suite  1109.  Washington.  D.C.  20088. 
B.'  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N J.  07066. 
D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Waahington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AssoclaUon  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (8)   $380.63.     E.  (9)   $840.63. 

A.  WUllam  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
socUtlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $186. 
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A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter,  1016  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30038. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Plumbing  Heat- 
ing Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $813.49.     E.  (9)  >e0.09. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1120  20tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tlvea,  1138  30th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.   (6)    »3,845.83.     E.   (9)   $46.38. 


E.  (9)  $16,308.93. 


A.  John  J.  Nagle,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Apt. 
812,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Independent 
Insurers,  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.(6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $586. 


A.  The  Nation- Wide  Conmilttee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  711, 
Washington,  DC.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $3,625.     E.  (9)   $6,064.39. 


A.  National  Agrlc\ilt\iral  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30005. 

D.   (6)    $15.26.     S.   (9)    $16.26. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.   10019. 

D.   (6)    $14,697,21.     E.   (9)    $14,764.59. 


A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $1,500. 


A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment, 475  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cob., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $65,209.12.     B.   (9)   $10,539^8. 


A.  National  AMOclatlon  for  Unlfonned 
Services,  966  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $28,900.66.  E.  (9)  $6,a04.32. 


Provlsloners,  224  East  High  Street,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.  17022. 

D.  (6)  $1,603.46.    E.  (9)    $788.18. 


A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  V».  22030. 
D.  (6)  $210,900.45.  E.  (9)  $3;216.49. 

A.   National   AutomobUe   Dealers  AMOcla- 
tlon,   200   K   Street    NW.,    Washington.   D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,711.08.  E.  (9)  $1,711.08. 

A.    National    BroUer    CouncU,    1166    18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $600.  E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $496,833.13.     E.   (9)    $9,668.60. 


A.  National  Committee  Against  Represslye 
Legislation,  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Room 
2,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

D.  (6)  $1,522.56.  E.  (9)  $1,532.55. 


A.  National  Association  of  Farmers,  Elected 
Conunltteemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.   (6)   $1,125.10.     E.  (9)   $1,126.10. 

A.   National    Association   of  Pood   Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $600. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Pulton  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10038. 

B.  (9)    $11,997.63. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

aoooi. 

D.   (6)    $559,669.80.     E.   (9)    $34,372.79. 

A.  National  AsBOclatlon  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1202,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos..  2611  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis.  Indiana  46206. 

A.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $2^821.  E.  (9)  $2,821. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Research  In  Neu- 
rological Disorders,  66  East  34th  Street.  New 
York  City,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Hush  Street.  Chicago,  Hi.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $628,892.25.  E.  (9)  $817.46. 


A.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  Amarlca, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $9,287.43.  E.  (9)  $9,2S7.43. 

A.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives. 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $28,330.99.  E.  (9)  $29,413.53. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  .'\ venue  SE,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Plnancmg,  lOOO  Ring  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $833.33.  E.  (9)  $128.35. 


A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing,  Heat- 
ing Cooling  ContractoiB,  1016  aOth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (8)  $6,773.70.  E.  (9)  $6,773.70. 

A.  National  Association  of  Baal  Bstate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
tngton,  D.C. 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Eto- 
ployees,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $336,943,15.  E.   (9)    $18,812.61. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  920-922  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  150  West  20th  Avenue,  San 
Mateo,  Calif.  94403. 

D.  (6)  $30,366.47,  E.  (9)  $30,366.47. 

A.  National  Grain  &  Feed  .\ssociatlon,  726 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $120,408.11.  E.  (9)  $11,000. 


A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $202>47.09.     B.   (9)    $1,469.66. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  18ib 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $3,431.06.     E.   (9)   $3v431.06. 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
Inc..  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

D.   (6)   $7,462.78.     E.  (9)   $7,482.78. 


A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
U60  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni.  60664. 

B.  (9)  $532.60. 

A.  National   Independent   Dairies   Associa- 
tion. 2120  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)    $100. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  SO 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $7,636.77.    B.  (9)     $7,636.77. 

A.    National    Rehabilitation    Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 
D.  (6)  $11,850.    E.  (9)    $1,391. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3lBt  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $2,562.62. 

A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $235,105.     E.   (9)   $6,913.34. 


A.  National  Institute  of  Locker  tind  Freezer 


A.   The   National   Student  Lobby,   1838  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $7,900.     E.  (9)  $4,100. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)    $200. 


A.  National  Wool  Growers  As^ciatlon,  600 
Crandall  BuUding,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)  $26,985.     E.  (9)  $5.860J29. 

A.  NBA  Players  .'Vssociatioa,  15  Columbus 
Circle,  New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)   $1,119.15.     E.  (9)   $1,119.16. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1016  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  UjO.  20038. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,290. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1041,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.   (9)  $146.64. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr..  512  Washington  Bxiild- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Bvislness 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $300. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Neel.  1125  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1800  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DX;.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)   $253. 
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A    William  E.   Neumeyer,   Suite  900,   1120 
Oc^Sc^ Avenue  NW.,  Wa^ington.  D.C. 

*?*GTE  Service  Corp.,  730  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  »54. 

A   Robert  B.  Neville,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
<j.,itj.  =iO.S    Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
^   NaUonarBXirant   Association,   1156 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)   $145. 

A  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  906  Colorado  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005.  ^  ^    ^ 

B  NaUonal  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,   200    Paxk    Avenue,    New   York,   N.Y. 

^°D.''(6)   $1,656.25.     E.    (9)   $142.27. 

A.  E    J    Newbould.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 

^rSSafcia?*^??e  I-tltute.  350  West 
Terra  Cotte  Avenue.  Crystal  Lake,  ni.  60014. 
D.  (6)  $180.  

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  t6)  $1,100. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15.  Route  1. 
HenrwlUe,  Pa.  18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co..  2223  Dodge  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)  $1,475.     E.    (9)  $904.66. 

A  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  817   14th  Street  NW.. 

Washington,  D.C.  „  ,  ^    ^-m 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  UrUon.  AFL- 

CIO 
D.'  (6)  $7,320.60.     E.   (9)  $1,261.44. 

A.  NL  Industries.  Inc..  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 
E.   (9)   $825. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1226  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $210.36. 

A.  Robert  H,  North,  1105  Bart  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street.  Berlin,  Conn. 
E.  (9)  $109.60. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase  Cir- 
cle, Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association.  20  Chevy 

Chase  Circle.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $650. 

A.  Raymond  D.  O'ConneU,  400  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y,  10017. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $9,000.     E.   (9)  $912.41. 


A  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A  O'Connor,  Green.  ThcMUfts,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1780  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW..  Suite 
1303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp..  7703 
Normandale  Road,  Boom  110,  MlnneapoUs. 
Minn.  56436. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (8)  $216^7. 

A  Lawrence  J.  O'Coimor,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW    Suite  1021.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.'  The  Standard  Oil  Co..  Midland  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

K.  (9)  $248.98. 

A.  John  B.  OTJay,  11  Bast  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B  Ins\irance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Hl. 
60603. 

D.  (6)  300. 

A  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  AssoclaUon.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A    John  A.   OTJonneU,   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 
B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute. 
D.  (6)   500.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  Jan  O'Grady,  815  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  AFI^-CIO,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.   (6)    $3,701.52.     E.    (9)    $1,626.68. 


A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare,  1120  Investment 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America.  388  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  lU.  60601. 

A.  Alvln  E.  OUver.  500  Folger  BuUdlng,  728 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DX).  20006. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Peed  Association, 
600  Ftolger  BuUdlng.  728  IBth  Straet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $36.60.    B.  (9)  $2. 


A.  Norman  Pidge,  1182  PennaylTwU*  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  DlstUled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vanlA  BulKUng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Judith  E.  r*rk.  1800  Q  8ti»et  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Vedanl 
Employees,  1908  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

"TJ  O   20O0d 

D.   (6)    $3,627.63.     E.   (8)   $117.39. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  3000  Florida  Avemia 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A»- 
soclatlui,  2000  Flcxlda  Avenue  NW.,  Wksb- 
ington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $189.40. 

A.  Kenton  H.  Pattie,  3180  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3160  Spring  Street,  Palrfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.   (6)    $1,244.61. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrlU,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Behavioral  Research  Laboratories,  Box 
577,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  84302. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Patton,  BoggE,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  A 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20038. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

A.  Patton,  BoggB.  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  Si 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20066. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrlU,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co..  100  Bloomlngdale  Road. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10605. 

D.   (6)    $700. 


A.  Richard  T.  O'ConneU.  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  CoimcU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tlvee.  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,165.25.     E.   (9)    $11.44. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  466 
L'Enfant  Plaza,  West,  Suite  2900.  Washington, 
D  C    20024 

D.   (6)  $2,250.     E.   (9)  $198.80. 


A.  Edward  W.  OUver,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B  American  Paper  Institute,  280  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Peter  J.  Ognlbene,  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,999.60. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1316  l6th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  National  Umestone  Institute.  Inc..  1818 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (8)  $28.50. 


A.  Kermlt   Overby.  2000  Florida   Arenne 

NW    Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20009. 

D.  (6)  $186. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr..  MUl  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne.  Pa.  19038. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  CampbeU  Place, 
Camden.  NJ.  08101. 


A.  Peabody,  Rivlln,  Gore,  Cladouhoe  4 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C   20036 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  UJ3A..  Inc..  2066 
West  190th  Street,  Torrance.  Calif.  90804. 

A.  Lynn  Pearle,  4624  29th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1434 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,004.77. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro,  1928  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  AUled  Trades,  217-19  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  47801. 

D.  (6)    $3.284£6. 

A.  PennaoU  United,  Inc.,  800  South weet 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

E.  (8)    $2,626.84. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $60.    E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co..  One  SheU  Plaea,  Hooston. 
Tex.  77002. 

D.   (6)   $l/)00. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson.  718  CarglU  Building. 
Mlniie^;>olls,  Minn.  68402. 
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B.  National  R.E^.  Telephone  AaaocUtlon, 
715  CargUl  Building,  MlnneapolU,  Minn. 
56402. 

D.    (6)    W.SOO.     B.   (8)    »l,568.ia. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson.  815  Iflth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
grees  oi  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    »5.157.10.     K.    (9)    W11.73. 

A.  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Brotherhood  oI  Maintenance  of  W»y 
Employes,  12060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.    (6)    (2.860. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    (Seo.     E.   (9)    9325. 

A.  Roger  J.  Phaneuf,  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  807,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  80100, 
Chicago.  111.  60666. 

D.   (0)    S800.     E.    (9)    $136.94. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufactvirers  Asaocla- 
tlon.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,126.     E.    (9)    •128.46. 

A.  Franklin  A.  Pickens,  Post  Office  Box 
1662.  Odessa.  Tex.  79760. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.   (6)    «1,140.     B.   (9)    (426.09. 

A.  John  K.  Pickens,  201  North  Wublng1»n 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association. 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    »3,333.33.     E.    (9)    (361.19. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  1816  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1816  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20038. 

D.    (6)    (2,501.13.     E.   (9)    (12236. 


A.  James  H.  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  136  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    (1,460. 

A.  James  H.  Plttlnger,  1000  Liberty  Bank 
Building,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

B.  APCO  OU  Corp.,  1000  Liberty  Bank 
Building.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Avenue 
M.  Lubbock.  Tex.  79401. 

D.    (6)    (75,507.82.     E.   (9)    (1,360. 

A.  Political  Action  Committee  for  Engi- 
neers and  Scientists,  Apt.  809.  1140  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  (600. 

A.  Frederick  T  Poole,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (8)    (467.     E.   (9)    (6.71. 


A.  Jerry  W.  Poole,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20038. 

D.   (6)    (4,000.75.     E.   (9)    $66.76. 

A.  Pope.  Ballard  St.  Loos.  898  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  California-Arizona  Citrut  League.  Poet 
Office  Box  7888,  Valley  Annex.  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.  91409. 

D.   (6)    (220.     E.    (9)    (7. 


A.  Dr.  S.  J.  Poray-Tucholskl.  16251  East 
Cedarsprlngs  Drive,  Whlttler,  Calif.  90603. 

A.  George  Q.  Potts,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.   (9)    (301.  I 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    (1,126.     E.    (91    (11.50. 

A.  William  J.  Potts.  Jr.,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards.  Inc..  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington.  D.C.  200038. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell.  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  ot  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  I.  Powell.  1101  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.   (9)    (16.  I 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1918  N.  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.    Box    12285,    Memphis,   Tenn.   38112. 

D.  (6)  (630.     E.  (9)  (60.09. 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman.  780  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Holding  Com- 
panies. 730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005.  I 

D.  (6)   (259.26.  | 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association ,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008 

D.   (6)    (679.22.     E.    (9)    (679.22. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016.  . 

A.  Joseph  H.  Quln,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  (1,260.  ^ 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  Route  1.  Box  199, 
Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

D.   (6)    (713.     E.   (9)    (166.89. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Quinn.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1303,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
FlnBwiclng,  1200  18th  Street  NW„  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20086 

D.   (6)    (1,666.50.     E.    (9)    (287.06. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  lOO  Indiana  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,  Waahington  D  c' 
20001. 

D.  (6)   (1,945.  53. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2800 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20037. 

D.  (6)   (337,44. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1701    K   Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    (17.     E.   (9)   (16.28. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C.  20001 
D.    (6)    (8,692.     E.    (9)    (8,692. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Coa- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.   (6)    (75.     E.    (9)    (75. 


A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbach. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  960 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South,  SW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.   (6)    (950.     E.   (9)    (800. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Ray. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  16tb 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   (2.250.     E.   (9)    $306. 

A.  Wmiam  W.  Rayner.  1701  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Crowell  Collier  &  Macmillan,  Inc.,  1701 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22200. 

E.  (9)  (52. 


■ive,  Arlington 


A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnea.  m.  80018. 
E.   (9)    $7,556.35.  j 

A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.   (6)    $2,577.30.        .    (9)    $39. 

A.  David  J.  Reedy,  1517  Virginia  Street, 
Downers  Grove,  111.  60515. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111. 
60501. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 


A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr..  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National    Tan;     Truck    Oarrlers.    Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C.  20C36. 

A.  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  RX).  No.  2  Boon- 
ton  Avenue,  Boonton,  N,J,  07006. 


A.  Barbara  Reld,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $120.      E.   (9)   $120. 

A.  John  A.  RelUy,  Kenyon  &  Kenyon 
Rellly  Carr  &  Chap  in,  59  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10038. 

E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 

B  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  101  East 
High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky.  40607. 

E.  (9)  $122.60. 
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A.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
U^.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
d'\6)  $1,973. 

A  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
BnDlovees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Warner 
BuUdliig,  Suite  1128,  13th  and  E  Streets  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $9,076.50.     E.  (9)  $9,642.15. 

A  William  L.  Revnolds,  1200  17th  Street 
NW     Suite   500,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Sul'e  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A  Theron  J.  Rice,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
No  430,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  OU  Co.,  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904, 

A  MaxweU  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW    Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.' Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60605. 
D.  (6)   $1,513.99.     E.   (9)   $11.13. 

A  Mark  Richardson,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Assocla- 
Uon,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  '6)   $270.     E.   (9)   $260. 


A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (6)    $203.     E.    (9)    $2.16. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank,  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $677,15. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  793,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Western  OU  and  Gas  Association,  600 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 
90017. 

D.   (6)    $760. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  601,  Washington.  D.C.   20036 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Edward  W.  Rothe.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago,  lU.  60670. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  901  West 
22d  Street,  Oak  Brook,  lU.  60521, 

D.   (6)    $3,310.     E.    (9)    $62.20. 


B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc..   1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  NY.  10019. 
D.   (6)    $126.     E.   (9)    (42. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan.  Machinists  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

^_  B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..   Washington.   DC.   30036. 

D.    (6)    $2,400.     E.    i9l    $480. 

A.  Francis    J.    Ryley,    500    Title    &    Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  86003. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California,    San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Robert  J.  Routier,   1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 


A.  Rosalie  RJechman. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

19107. 
D,  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Slert  P.  Rlepma,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1202,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Manu- 
facturers. 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  WaahlngttMi,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  wmiam  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.50.     E.  (9)   $199.94. 

A.  Kenneth  Roberson,  2  Dubonnet  Road. 

Valley  Stream.  N.Y.  11581. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
708  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $55.     E.  (9)  $22.75. 

A  William  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Coc^>eratlve  Ab- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $85. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)  $186. 


A.  RoyaU,   Koegel  &  Wells,   1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite   1009,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The    Associated    Press,    60    Rookef«U» 
Plaza.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $2,780.     E.    (9)    $26. 

A.  RoyaU,  Koegel  &  Wells,   1730  K  Street 
NW„   No.    1009,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  The    Deltona    Corp.,    3250    Southwest 
Third   Avenue,   Miami,   Fla.   33129. 

D.   (6)    $4,340.     E.   (9)    $27.50. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  P.O.  Box  12286,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National   Cotton    Cotmcll   of    America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)    $707.68.     E.   (9)    $90.97. 


A.  J.   T.   Rutherford.    1660   L  Street   NW., 
Waahlngtc«i,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American    Trucking    Association,    Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E,   (9)    $893.87. 


A.  John   P.   Roche,    160  East   42d   Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  160 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  (600.     K.  (9)  ISIO. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  No.  514,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  American  CoUege  of  Radiology,  20 
North   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  80606. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)   (1,314.17. 

A.  StaiUey  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Assoclatee. 
Inc.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    8900.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Ruttenberg,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates. 
Inc.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   (26. 

A.  E,  M.  Ryan.  1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Sachs.  Greenebaum.  Frohllch  it  Tavler, 
839  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson  Street, 
Muncle,  Ind. 

D.    (6)    (360.     E.    (9)    $11.73. 

A.  Sachs,  Greenebaum,  Frohllch  &  Tavler, 
839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  York  Bag  Co.,  Ltd.,  3577-81  Dundaa 
Street  West.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Emplovees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $6,343  40.      E.    (9)    $8,028.75. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Schafer,  Room  610,  Ring 
BuUdlng,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E.    i9)    $271.26. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1800  MercantUe 
Bank  &  Trust  BuUdlng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)    $1.76. 

A.  Allan  D.  Schloaser.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C   20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $100. 

A.  HlllJard  Schulberg.  Suite  304,  1900  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Liquor  Stores  Association,  Inc., 
Suite  304,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E.    1 9)    $30. 

A.  HUUard  Schulberg,  Suite  304,  1900  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Washington,  D.C.  RetaU  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc..  Suite  304,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $555.     E.    (9)    $60. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $1,691.25.     E.    i9)    (10.80. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    16)    (6.000. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  TTiomburg  &  Thompson. 
1200  Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Suite  1209, 
Washington,  DC.     20036. 

B.  Jefferson  iniot  Corp.,  Poet  Office  Box 
210O8.  Qreensbocx>,  N.C.     37402. 

D.   (6)    (30.000. 
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A.  acrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  &  Thompion, 
1200  Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Suite  1309. 
Washington.  DC.     20036. 

B.  Provident  Lire  &  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.     37402. 

B.   (9)    •12. 

A.  Kay  Sealy,  900  Southwest  Tower,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.     77002. 

B.  Pennzoll  United.  Inc..  900  Southeast 
Tower.  Houston.  Tex.     77002. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  P.O.  Box  12286,  MemphU, 
Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286.  MemphU,  Tenn.     38112. 

D.  (fl)    •131.     K.   (9)   $4.a0. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,  1357  Nlcolet  Place. 
Detroit,  Mich.  48207. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams.  1461  West  leth 
Place,  Yuma.  Ariz.  86364;  Bmma  (Adams) 
Olambaldl.  1461  West  16th  Place.  Y\ima,  Aria. 
85364;  George  Halllngby.  4104  Chestnut 
Drive  East.  Forest  Hills.  Holiday,  Pla.  33589. 

S.    (9)    $150.11. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  812.  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  Se  Co.,  926  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  m.     60607. 

D.   (6)    1250.     E.   (9)    •26. 


B.  American  Federation  ol  Technlr^l  Engi- 
neers, 1136  16th  Street  NW..  Room  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.     20036. 

D.   (6)    •992.50.     E.   (9)    lao. 


A.  Robert  W.  Smith,  816  Connecticut  Ave. 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pord  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121 
D.  (6)   $376.     E.  (9)   9218. 


A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1103,  Washington,  D.C.     20008. 

B.  Penn   Central    Transportation    Co.,   Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa.     19104. 


A.  A.   Z.   Shows,   Suite   904,   2800   Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.     20037. 
D.    (6)    $4,960.     E.   (9)    $3,925.17. 


A.  Theodore  A.  SerrUl,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC.     20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

A.  Leo  Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.    (6)    $1,479.     E.    (9)    $348.10. 

A.  Alice  Shabecofl,  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League.  1030 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Pflzer  Inc.,  '236  BaBt  43d  Street,  New 
York.  N.T.     10017. 

D.   (6)    $860.     E.   (9)    $310. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
Barr  BuUdlng,  910  17th  Street.  Washington, 
DC.     20006. 

B.  Doubleday  and  Co..  Inc..  277  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.     10017. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.     20036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth    BuUdlng.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

15222. 

D.    (6)    $6,862.76.     E.    (9)    $3,236.38. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.    (6)    $866.     E.   (9)    $650.34. 

A.  Dale  Sherwin,  435  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation.  326 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $61.02. 

A.  Edward  L.  Shields,  666  lltb  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.     30001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

B.   (9)    $005. 

A.  Max  Shine.  1128  leth  Street  NW.,  Room 
300,  Washington,  D.C.     30030. 


A.  Luclen  J.  Slchel.   1730   M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago,  HI. 
60064. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin,  1636  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.     20006. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  David  Silver.  1775  K  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
Ington.  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

D.    (6)    $58. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
Building,  Columbia.  S.C.  29201. 

B.  South  Carolina  RaUroad  Association, 
1003  Security  Federal  BuUdlng,  Columbia, 
3  C    29201 . 

D.   (6»    $17.74.     E.   (9)    $65.35. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  426  I3th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  2511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
IndlanapolU,  Ind.  46205. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $2,840.     E.   (9)    $1,037. 


A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma.  Wash.  98401. 
D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  P.O.  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40501. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (0)  $532.50. 


A.  Edward  P.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE.,   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    91.802. 


A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk.  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  OottUeb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1836  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  BartlesvUle. 
Okla.  74004. 


A.  J.  R.  Snyder.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
704,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  DX3. 
20001. 

E.   (9)    $200. 


A.  Stephen     SUpher,     812     Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,   Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Savlnge  and  Loan  League, 
ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.     E.   (9)    $17. 

A.  Smathers  &  Merrtgim,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,250.     E.   (9)   $789.66. 


A.  Smathers  &  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     30036. 

D.    (6)    $15,000.     E.    (9)    $214.59. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  Suite  1014,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  (9)    $186.42. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legis- 
lation, P.O.  Box  3719,  Oeorgetown  Station 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)   $2,601.36.     E.  (9)   $6,427.13. 


A.  Jerome  N.  Sonosky,  Gerald  E.  GUbert,  & 
Alvln  Ezxln,  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $490. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Intematlonsa    Brotherhood    Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  11,. 

D.  (6)   $1,126.40. 


A.  Frederick  F.  Spalding.  Rviral  Route  J 
Box  96.  AnnapoUs,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $61.50. 


A.  WlUlam  W.  Spear.  1000  16th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co..  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,322.34.     E.  (9)  $5.83. 


A.  Frank   J.    Specht,    736    DeSalee   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc.,  88  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Bverard  H.  Smith,  Jr..  815  Conectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich.  48131. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Edward  Oottlleb  &  Associates  Ltd..  486 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.   10022. 

B.  (9)  $17.66. 


A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr.,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  and  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  BviUdlng.  Washington.  D.C 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Splezlo,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,406.     E.  (?)  $6,841. 
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A  Larry  N.  SplUer,  1166  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Consulting  Engineers  CouncU/U.S.,  1155 
16th   Street    IfW.,    Suite    718,    Washington, 

DC 
D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $60. 

\  John  M.  Stackhouse,  The  Madison 
BuUdlng.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum.  1036  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen.  Inc.,  1026  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  i6)  $450. 

A.  The  Standard  OU  Co.,  1801  K  Street 
Nw!,  Suite  1021,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $248.98. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  211,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  211.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $350. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $100. 


A.  WUllam  M.  Stover.  1826  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20009. 

B.  Manufactiirtng  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $980.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $6,910.     E.   (9)    $793.97. 

A.  John  Stringer,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance.  20 
North   Wacker   Drive,   Chicago,  lU. 

E.  (9)    $1,875. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

B.  VS.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  111  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.   (6)   $2,250.     E.   1 9)   $486.61. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  512  Washington  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Companies,  512  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Stelniiart,  Goldberg.  Felgenbaum  & 
Ladar.  Crocker  Plaza.  Montgomery  at  Post, 
San  Francisco.   Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District. 
Valley  Center,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $7.21. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association.  Inc.,  82 
Beaver   Street,   New   York,   N.Y.    10005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Steptoe   &   Johnson,   1250   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  305 
East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Steptoe   &  Johnson.    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  186  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  B,  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  1901  North  Port 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $870. 


B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  AasocUtlon  of 
America,  1680  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Waah- 
Ington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  609,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Morgan  Drive  Away,  Inc.,  2800  West 
Lexington  Avenue,  Suite  103,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46614. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc.. 
1730  M  Street  NW„  Suite  609,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  R.  Markey  &  Sons,  Inc.,  98  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 


A.  Travis  B.  Stewart.   1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Klngsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $160. 


A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute.    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Suite   1200. 


A.  C.    Austin    Sutherland,    1616    P   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Irving    W.    Swanson,    1165    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Council,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,039.35.     E.  (9)  $312.30, 
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A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Tetunsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $6,593.73. 


A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  BuUdlng,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18016. 

D.  (6)   $426.     E.  (9)   $239.10. 

A.  RusseU  A.  Swindell,  P.O.  Box  2636,  Ra. 
lelgh,  N.C.  27602. 

B.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
P.O.  Box  2636,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

D.    (6)     $146.82.      E.    (9)     $106.28. 


A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington.  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy. 
Inc..  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc.. 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  609.  Washington. 
D.C.  20086. 

B.  REA  Express,  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  609.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wall -Away  Corp.,  606  West  Canal  Street. 
Wabash.  Ind. 

A.  WUllam  D.  Thompson.  1660  L  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
BoiUevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.     E.  (9)  $1,963.91. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tlemey,  1101  17th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101    17th    Street,  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  TaUey,  100  Angus  Court. 
CharlottesvlUe,   Va.   22901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Tennessee  Railroad  Association,  916 
Nashville  Trust  BuUdlng,  NashvUle.  Tenn. 
37201. 


A.  Boy  W.  TerwiUlger,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
601,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  BiiUding, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.    Tobacco    Associates,    Inc..    1101     17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
K  (9)   $2,367. 

A.  Patrick  F  Tobln,  1841  G  Street  NW., 
Room  304.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  160  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3646. 

A.  H.  Wmis  Tobler,  30  F  Street.  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Pedaratlon.  30 
P  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $2,800.     E.   (9)    $398.46. 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Coe.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $756.25.     E.    (9)222.18. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSalee 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.    19)    $60. 

A  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $2626.     E.    i9)    $30.04. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  AsBOCla- 
tloti,  1730  Rhode  laland  Avenue  NW.,  Waih- 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

A  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  813  Pennayl- 
yanla  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111    East   Wacker   Drive,   Chicago,   HI. 

D.   (6)    »6,8a5.     E.    (9)    $13. 15. 

A.  Richard  F.  Turney,  230  Southern  B\iUd- 
Ing.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
230  Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    saO.     E.   (9)    »287.84. 

A.  John  D.Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700. 1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2000fl 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $8,118.50. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Assodatlona.  Inc.. 
M  East  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (0)   $1,012. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
IBth  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
E.   (9)    $24,327.59. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20038. 

E.   (9)    288.87. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (8)    $405.81.     E.   (9)    $406.81. 


A.  United  States  SavlngB  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 
E.   (9)    $66,762.16. 


A.  David  B.  Uahlo,  2021  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
630.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  16S4 
Post  Street,  San  PmnclBCO,  Calif.  94116. 

D.  (8)  $200. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1160  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1109,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  Sc  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

D.   (6)    $2,313.     B.   (9)    $1,674.88. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde.  Machinists 
BuUdmg,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (8)    $2,400.     E.   (9)    $480. 

A  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc.,  1720  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  The  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.T.  10021. 

B.  (9)  $103.79. 


B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $46. 

A.  Venable,  Baetjer  &  Howard.  1800  Mer- 
cantile Bank  &  Trust  BuUdlng.  2  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  AgrlciUtural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Groxinds, 
Tlmonlum.  Md.  21093.  , 

E.  (9)  $1.76.  I 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $108.     E.   (9)    $74.77. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  USA, 
Inc.,  916  Prince  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (8)    $83,988.05.     E.   (9)    $73,863.64. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  Suite  1204^  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  i 

E.  (9)  $195.  f 

A.  Walter  D.  Vlnyard,  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  515,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  515.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,600.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Vogelsmger.  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consulting  Elnglneers  Councll/U.S.,  1165 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)    $1,360.     E.    (9)    $60. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $578.68. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage.  730  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank,  Holding 
Companies,  730  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $127.75.     E.    (9)    $79.75. 


Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $127.60.     E.  (9)  $15. 


A.  Thomas  Q.  Walters,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D  C  20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,884.62.     E.  (9)  $3,889.90. 

A.  WUUam  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  BuUdlng,  Eighth  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 


A.  Alan  M.  Warren,  Suite  1014.  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.    (9)  $175.69. 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  5500  Friendship 
Boulevard,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  REA  Express  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service.  1435  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, 251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010. 

D.    (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $840. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Serv'lce,  1435  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  RehablUtatdon  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.   (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $860. 


A.  PaiU  A.  Wagner,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agrl- 
oulttiral  Implement  Workers,  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.    (6)    $844.70.     E.    (9)    $181.64. 

A.  E.  F.  Waldrop.  Jr..  Suite  212,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $150.20. 


A.  Ray  Wax,  1900  South  Eads  Street.  Box 
886,  Crystal  City.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Parmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836,  Crystal  City.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

E.    (9)  $38.76. 

A.  Herman  Webb.  400  First  Street.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  Suite  400,  10400  West  Hlgglna  Road, 
Rosemont,  m.  60018. 

D.    (6)  $626. 


A.  Oeorge  D.  Webster,  1822  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sand    Springs    Home,    1200    Atlas    Life 
BuUdlng,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

E.   (9)  $114. 


A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $10,000.03. 


A.  Ted   Van   Dyk   Associates.  Inc.,    1730   I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  6C100.  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60666. 

E.  (9)  $4.53. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc.,   1720  I 
Street    NW,    Suite    400,    Washington,    D.C. 

20006.  _. 

B.  United  Air  Ltaes,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, lU.  60666. 

E.  (9)  $4.53. 

A.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673  Preston 
Boad,  Alexandria.  Va.  22302. 


A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,869.  I 

A.  Franklin  WaUlck,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  .Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America. 
8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 
48214. 

D.   (6)   $1,163.30.     E.   (9)    $276.66. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National   Cable  Television  Association, 


A.  P   Paul  Weiss.  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Stilte 
607,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $860. 


A.  Dennis    W.    Welssnaan,    1730    M    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Box 
606,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $182.     E.  (9)  $123. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Welch,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc..  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $123.88. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 
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B.  The  Tobacco  Inatltute,  Inc.,  1778  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

A.  Fred  M.  Werthelmer,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,858.32.     E.  (9)  $62.70. 

A.  Terrell  M.  Wertz,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
gylvanla  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)   $95.70. 
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A  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
joclatlon.  Poet  Office  Box  848,  Nogalea,  Ariz. 

86621. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

85621. 
E.  (9)  $600. 


A  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle,  Day  &  Anderson, 
25  West  Main  Street,  Madison.  Wis.  63703. 

B.  MarshaU  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street.  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  Clvde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  1608  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19103. 

E.  i9)  $1,725. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1016  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  PertUlzer  Institute,  1016  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  John  C.  White,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  CouncU  of  America,  Inc., 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  S.  White,  420  Cafrltz  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio  46840. 
E.  (9)  $680.98. 

A.  Robert  L.  White,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  II,  910  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  Joe  O.  Wiggs,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Claude  C.   Wild,  Jr.,   1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  16230. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Presidents  of 
Independent  CoUeges  and  Universities,  Rock- 
ford  CoUege,  Rockford,  lU. 

E.  (9)  $6.96. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc.. 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y   10017 

E.  (9)  $905.66. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  at  Indians,  Fort  Washa- 
kie. Wyo. 

£.  (9)  $68.01. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  iTW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Blackfeet  Tribe,  Browning,  Mont.;  Qroe 
Ventre  Tribe,  Poplar,  Mont.;  and  Threa  Affll- 
lated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Bsaerra- 
tlon.  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 


A.  WUkinson,   Cragun   &  Barker,   1616   H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  BonnevlUe  International  Corp.,  186  Bast 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utalt. 

B.   (9)    $89.88. 

A.  WUkinson,   Cragtin   &   Barker,   1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Proro.  Utah. 
E.   (9)    $6.69. 


A.  WUkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  CouncU,  Inc.,  66  Bast 
Elizabeth  Street  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

£.   (9)    $21.27.' 


A.  WUkinson.    Cragun   &   BarkM,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated     Sallsh     and     Kootenay 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.   (9)    $276.63. 

A.  WUkinson.   Cragun   &   Barkar,    1616   H 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  Kerre  Agency, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

E.    (9)    $30.41. 


A.  WUkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker.    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  Poet  Office  Box 
817,  Hoopla,  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $44.48. 


A.  WUkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waahinfton. 
D.C. 

E.   (9)   $18.40. 

A.  WUkinson,  Cragun  &  Barkar,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Tah<dah, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)    $67.42. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  Sc  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Trlbee  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.   (9)   $43.69. 

A.  Williams,  Jensen,  &  Olpoon,  IISO  17th 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Poet  Office  Box 
3470.  Honolulu.  HawaU. 

E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Williams.  Jensen  &  Qlpson,  IISO  17th 
Street  NW..   Washington.   D.C.  200S6. 

B.  International  UtUltles  Corp.,  1600  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  19103. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Harry  D.  WlUiams,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite   204-06.   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  OU,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ashland, 
Ky.  41101. 

D.   (6)    $260. 


A.  John  O.  Williamson.  ISOO  OonxMctlcut 
Avenue,  Waahingtoo,  D.O. 

B.  National  Association  of  B«al  Birtata 
Boards,  166  East  Superior  Btnet,  ClUcago, 
lU. 

O.  (6)  $8,00a    B.  (9)  «i86.eo. 

A.  WUmsr.  Outlar  &  Plckaring,  900  I7tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DX3.  30006. 

B.  Amanoan  Alrllnas,  Inc.,  683  TtUrd  At*- 
nue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  . 

D.  (6)  $2,890.     E.  (9)  $61.50. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Plckaring,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  J.  C.  Beimay  Oo.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Antarlcas,  New  York,  New  York  10019. 

D.  (6)  $198.     E.  (9)  $60.04. 


A.  >^liBar,  Outlw  St  Plckaring.  900  ITtb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  OU  laraatoaent  Institute.  One  Qreen- 
wloU  Flaaa,  Oreenwai,  Conn.  06880. 

A.  W.  K.  WUaon.  638  Ookley  DrlTe,  Shrere- 
port.  La.  1106. 

B.  PennaoU  United.  Inc..   900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston.  Texas  77002. 

D.  (6)  41.300.     K.  (9)  $M,«8. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Towsr. 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  PennzoU   United.  Inc.,  900  Soutbvest 

Tower.  Houston,  Tex.  77003. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $871.16. 


A.  Richard  F.  WltheraU,  703  MaJesOo 
BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo.  80303. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  703  Ma- 
jestic, BuUdlng,  Denver,  C<^o. 

A.  Peter  L.  Wolff,  Suite  370  1  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,491.36.     E.  (9)  $849.22. 

A.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1  North  13th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19107. 

D.   (6)    $4,734.76.     E.   (9)    $7,800.26. 


A.  Wmiam   E.   Woods.   440   National 
BuUdlng,  Washington.   D.C.   20004. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, 1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International   Airport,  Loe  Angeles,   Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Signal  Cos..  Inc.,  1010  WUshlre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 


A.  Perry  W.  Woofter.   1801   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petrolevun  Institute,   1801   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $452. 

A.  George  M.  Worden,  1425  K  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B  HUl  *  Knowlton.  Inc.,  160  KMt  42d 
Strwt,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

A  V.  T.  Worthlngton,  1600  North  Qulncy 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22207.  „    „  .    .„ 

B  AssocUitlon  of  Petroleum  B^Reflners, 
1500  North  Qulncy  Street.  Arlington.  Va. 
32207. 

A.  Oenad  L.  Wykoff,  1780  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

A  Wyman,  Bautaar,  Bothman  *  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton. 

DC.  30038.  .         ^         ,-_. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Inc.,  167B 
C  3tr»«t,  Anchorage.  Ala«ka  99601. 

A  Wyman.  Bautaer,  Bottiraan  *  Ku(rfiel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waaftlngton, 

DC.  20036. 

B  Aasoclatlon  of  Motion  Picture  Sc  Teie- 
vialon  Producera,  8480  Beverly  Boule^Md, 
Loe  Angelea,  Calif.  90048;  Hollywood  A.Pi. 
Pllm  CouncU.  7716  Sunaet  BouleT»rd.  Holly- 
wood. CalU.  90O4«;  and  Screen  Acton  Guild, 
7750  Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
9004a. 


A  Wyman  Bautzer.  Rothman  ft  Kuohel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20038.  „  ,. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Ctommlt- 
tee,  477  Madison  .\venue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

A  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20086.  ^     _ 

B  Embassy  od  the  Government  of  the  Ke- 
publlc  of  Korea,  2320  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A  Wyman,  Bautzer.  Rotbman  &  Kuchel, 
1311  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

DC.  20036.  ,  ^     w  »v,   ,, 

B  Merger  Committee,  National  Basketball 
Association,  6101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton DC.  20011:  and  Merger  Committee. 
American  Basketball  Association,  601  Port- 
land Federal  Building,  200  West  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky.  40203.  I 

D.  (6)  W,760.  f 

A.  John  H.  Tingling.  906  16th  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B  First  NaUonal  City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  »200.     E.  (9)  »115^. 


A.  Kenneth  Young,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  ifitli 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,226.     E.  (9)  M68.88. 


A.  Robert  C.  Zlnmier,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  220.  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Charge    Account   Bankers   Association, 
Suite  220.   1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  »1.632. 


E.  (9)  »438. 


A.  Albert  H.  Zlnkand,   1701   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co. 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Oonnectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $163.1 
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•  All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Bqjort  Form. 

The  fouowlng  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1971  were  received  too  late  to  be  Included  or  not  included  C  • )  m 
the  published  reports  for  that  quarter: 

^  ONS  COPT  WrxH  TK.  8.cEi^.H.  o,  TH.  S.NAT.  .K.  Fn.r  TWO  CoPn.s  WrrH  ths  C,^  o,  th.  Hotrs.  or  R«.«s.^ativc  : 
nils  page  (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data-,  and  page  2  ,on  the  back  of  this  page,   deals  with  financial  data. 
px,.c.  AK   ■X-  B«.ow  TH.  APPROPSIATE  LrrriK  OR  Fiotnu  m  the  Box  at  th.  Rioht  of  the  -Bs^rf  H«a»«o  Bb^w: 
..p«UMiNA.T"  R«.oBT  (■•Registration-)  :  To  -register,"  place  an  -X-  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
..«..x«.."  R«.OHr:  To  indicate  which  one  of  ^^e  fo^  cal«.dar  .u     t^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

K  as'S^-s'^fnd^tfe  ^rof^su^cVpIg^  "o^um^be^'^  T"  ^e^'l^''  "l^^ep^atS^n  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 

acMmpllsh  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  — ^^=^== 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Fxdeeal  Rxctru^TiON  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUAaTEB 

1st 

2d        3d 

4th 

I  Mark  one  square  only )      1 

I  If  the 


NOT.  OK  IxxM  -A",-(a,  IK  GkKxaA..    ^s  ■■^Porr'iorn.^.y^  ^^nSe^S^^  ^J^^^Tor^Zr^T^'^f'TuiZ^r^. 

*''-em%^S"^;-l°S^%^c^:TlL°J^^"rpl.^ufrTlat^  and  salaried  stalf  member,  of  such  firm  may  p.n  :n 

filing  a  Report  as  an -employee-.)  _ 

i^^Ai^TS^B^s-^ln^aVe^t'or^mKe^'shT^^  'i^ra'tteSprtrcomb^rhis^Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
flT^plo^subJec^to^he  Act  mKL  separate  Reports  a        are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports   are 

(uT  EmplSe^'St't^'heXTmust  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  R^poru  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


lb) 


A   OBGANIZATION-Oa    iKDTVIDtJAL    FILING: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NOTX  ON  ITIM  "B"  -Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.     An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  exc^t 
that    U^  If  a^articular  undertaking  U  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer    but  al 
membereof  tL  ctVup  are  to  be  named,  and  the  conUlbution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;    (b)   If  the  work  la  done  In  the  interest  of 
^ne  person  but  p'lS^ent  therefor  Is  m^e  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  -employers--ls  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employee  .—State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  VTrtte  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C"— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,-  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  in  connection  ^th 
attemXgdir^m  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  blUs.  resolutions,  amend - 
SnomlnatTonI,  and  other  matters  pending  orWSsed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Include-  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

"'^rbrL7oVrunLmk[n"g°aTy';^Sli:\n  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  lobbying 

'''  Z   m\«  begTnnml  s"^h"^«vSs,ThTmu^t^mra""QUerly''  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 
C.  Legislative  Intzexsts.  akd  Pttbucations  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have     terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  Hotise  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3,  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed m  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (0)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (C,  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( II  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


4,  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  ^t^,% ^^^^°";^*  °f/,^"^'; 
pated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly  or  annual  rate  of_^™P?°^"°^  '^^'°  'f^ 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  ■•C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  K 
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A.  John  J.  Adam*.  Suite  550.  1819  H  Street 
NW.,  Wa«hlnRtoii,  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  380  South  Fourth  Street. 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.    (61  »600. 

A.  Paul  W.  Alrey,  4517  Sunset  Drive,  Pan- 
ama Cltv.  Fla.  32401 . 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeente  Association  Inc.. 
1601  PennsylvanU  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  Amertca, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

DC. 

B    Air  Transport  Association. 

D.   (6)    $7,650.82.     E.   (9)    »7,650.8a. 

A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson.  1900  L  Street 
NW.   Suite  206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.'  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1800  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   «B80.     E.   (9)    $126.60. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen,  444  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Music  Opwrators  of  America,  Inc.,  238 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

D.   (6)    $675.     E.    (9)    $70.94. 

A    American    Civil    Liberties    Union,    156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.   10010. 
D.   (6)    85094.58.     E.   (9)    $5,094,58. 

A.  American     Hospital      Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 
D.    (6)    $5326.89.     E.    (9)    $5,326.89. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Con- 
sultants. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  M.  L.  DeBolt.  O-D.,  Box  606,  117  West  Third 

Street.  Winona,  Minn.  55987. 

D.  (6)    $4,227.     E.    (9)    $4,227. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

E.  (9)   $4,341.15. 

A  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,176.68.     E.    (9)  $1,176.68. 

A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1819  H  Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $2j260. 

A.  Erma  Angevlne.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  1012 
14th  Street  NW..   Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6»  $800 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  Suite  718.  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CITC  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10016. 

D.  (6)   $150      E.  (9)  $39.35. 


20  conshohocken  State  Road.  Bala  Cynwyd. 
Pa. 19004 

D.  (8>  $1,570.      E.  (9)  $96.87. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

B.  Franklin   Life   Insurance  Co.,  Franklin 
Square,  Springfield,  111.  62706. 

E.   (9)    $46.80. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1220  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Maremont   Corp.,    168   North    Michigan 

Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 
E.  (9)  $118.14. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Powell  Lumber  Co.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

D.  (6)    $1,953.75.     E.   (9)    $49.30. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Puerto  Rlcan  Oovernment.  Economic 
Development  Administration,  Oovernment 
Poet  Office  Box  2350,  San  Juan,  PR.  00936. 

E.  (9)    $170.01. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.    (6)    $12,499.     E.   (9)   $87031. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  112 
East  Washington  Street,  Bloomlngton,  111. 
61701. 

D.  (6)    $287.50.     E.    (9)    $68.49. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)    $1360.  i 


A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1126  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhocxl  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC.  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20005. 

D.    (6)    $6,000. 

A.  George  E.  Bradley,  1341  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  USDA  (OPEDA),  1341  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $420.     E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield,  1226  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  P«. 
sons/National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036.  I 

E.  (9)  $297.60.  I 

A.  Miss  Teresa  A.  Brooks.  1825  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  1009,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  213 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    <9)    $120. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $24,641.25.     E.  (9)  $24,641i25. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
WsAhlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPAs,  666  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Etevld  A.  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut  Av«- 
nue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp..  959  Eighth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1811  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Parcel  Post  Assocla*.lon,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.    APCO    Oil    Corp..    1000    Liberty    Bank 
Building.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
E.  (9)  $8,826.07. 

A.  Arent,  Pox.  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1816  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  S8101. 

D.  (6)   $1,226.     E.  (9)  $3108. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1816  H  Street  NW.,  S\iite  800,  Washington, 
DC   20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Record  Mer- 
chandisers. Inc..  Trianon  BuUdlng,  Suite  708, 


A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)    $30.     E.   (9)    $41.26. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)    $3C0. 

A.  Bailey,    Slpes,    Williamson    &    Runyan, 
Inc.,  1100  V  &  J  Tower,  Midland,  Tex. 
D.   (6)    $528. 

A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  205,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $5,525.     E.   (9)    $642.27. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  611.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Building,  1155 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D. (6)  $150. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Bennett.  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1786  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  325  Pioneer  Building, 
Chattanooga,   Tenn.   37402. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, 325  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  37402. 


A.  Burwell,    Hansen    &    McCandlees,    700 
Federal  Bar  Building  West,  Washington,  D.C. 

20006. 

B.  committee    for    Humane    Legislation 
Inc    11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $891.83. 

A.  John  H.  CaUahan,  1136  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electtlcal,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers.  AFL.-CIO.  1136  16Ui 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $876.     E.   (9)    $720. 

A.  Oandlellghters,  1006  D  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D    (6)    $400.76.     E.   (9)    $333. 

A.  John  R.  Carson.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.   (6)    $1,875. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendort.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $10,660. 

A.  E.  Michael  Cassady,  113C  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Water  Resources  Congress.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A  Frank  Chelf.  Suite  303,  Congressional 
Plaza  BuUdlng,  220  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Conwood  Corp..  701  North  Main  Street 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $1,800. 


A.  Hal  M,   Christensen,   1101   17th  Street 
NW.,  Suit*  1004,  Washington,  DC    20036. 


B  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street   NW.,    Suite    1004,    Washington,    D.C. 

20036. 
D.  (6)    $2,250. 

A  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
Bources,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $10,785.     E.    (9)    $11,481.15. 

\  Coalition  for  Rural  America,  1001  Con- 
necticut    Avenue     NW.,     Washington,     D.C. 

20036. 
D.  (6)  $41,061.11.     E.  (9)  $16,956.65. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $459.79. 


A.  James  F.  Collins,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $126. 

A  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 
D.  (6)  $21,065.02.     E.  (9)  $11,429.24. 

A.  Consulting  Engineers  Councll/U.S.,  1156 
15lh  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D,C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,840.     E.  (9)  $5,840. 

A.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)  $3,046.08. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  Suite  200,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20086. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Converse  Rubber  Co..  Maiden,  Mass. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $312.06. 

A.  Council  for  Community  Action,  2100  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $12,866.     E.  (9)  $16314.06. 


A.  Oounlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
33140. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents.  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
20036. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufactxirers  Asaoclatlon,  30 
East  4ad  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.  (6)   $3,873.19.     E.   (9)   $1,693.63. 

A.  Harold  L  Crosier,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Alrtine  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Roee- 
mont.  111.  60018. 


A.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific, Professional,  &  Cultiiral  Employees,  1166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,260.     E.   (9)   $1,250. 


B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $750. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis. 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.O. 
20005. 

B.  Association  of  PlalntifTs  Trial  AttomeyB 
of  Metropolitan  Washington.  D.C,  Inc.,  910 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dawson.  Quinn.  RlddeU,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DX3. 
20006. 

B.  CJ.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madlaon 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y,  10022. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council,  1410  Hlg- 
glns  Road,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068, 

A,  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Waishlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Dan  Cur  lee,  26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B,  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Waahlng- 
ton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.04, 


A,  Counlhan,  Casey  <fe  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D,C,  20036. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20086. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DO. 
20036. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  2017  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19103. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee.  Inc.,  166 
East  52d  Street,  New  York,  NY,  10022. 

A.  Cotinlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kohler  Co..  Kohler,  Wis.  53044. 


A.  WUllam  Kay  Daines,   1166   16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Pennev  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $160.     E.  (9)  $14.60. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1818  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amertcan    Importers    Asaoclatlon,    New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Cocoa,  Chocolate  &  Confectionery 
AlUance  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England. 

D.   (6)    $4,600. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian    Sugar   Industry    Export    Corp., 
Ltd.,  New  Delhi,  India. 

A.  Daniels  &  HoiUlhan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Japan    Chemical    Fibres    AasoclaUon, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A,  Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  TextUes  Exjwrt- 
ers  Association,  Osaka,  Japan, 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan. 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Orgallme,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
D.   (6)    $19,500,     E,    (9)    $4,94936 


1819  H  Street  NW. 


A.  Donald  8.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  OuUd  of  Prescription  Opticians.  Inc., 
1360  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036, 


A.  DeHftrt  and  Brolde.  Inc..  1506  23d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20037, 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries.  Inc., 
114  West  11th  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106. 

D.   (6)    $180.     E,    (9)    $18.30. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc.,  1606  23d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $160.     E.  (9)  $4.10. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  Ist  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  20001, 

B,  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m.,  60018. 

D.   (6)    $860.     E,   (9)    $100,68. 


A.  Richard  C.  Darling,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc..  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $166.07. 

A.  Dawson.  Quinn,  RlddeU,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC, 
20006. 


A.  William  E,  Dunn,  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
Amertca,  1967  E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 


A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association   of  OU  Pipe  Lines,   1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $405. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
E.  (91  $43.02. 


A.  Hope  Eastman,  1434  16th  Street  NW., 
No,  601,  Washington.  DC,  20086. 

B.  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 
D.  (6)   $6,094.68.     E.  (9)   $8,094.68. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  400  1st  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  A 
Steamship  Clerks,  6800  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018, 

D.   (6)    $5,614.     E.   (9)    $986. 


A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Oonneotlcut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  20086, 

D,  (6)  $1,980.     E.  (9)  $946.61. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1166  I5th  Street  NW.,  No. 
611,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $160. 

A.  Joseph  A.  FaneUl,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $27,48. 
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A    Federation  of  American  Scientists,  203 
C  SUeet  NE..  Washington,  DC.  20003. 
D.   (6)   »13,331.     E.   (0)    •1,977.75. 

A  Edward  B.  PeUows.  Jr.,  1200  17th  Street 
KW    Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B  '  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    »150.     E.    (9)    $42. 

A.  Pen*terw«ld    &    Ohlhausen,    905     16th 
Strert  NW  ,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee     for     Humane     Legislation, 

Inc. 

D.    (6) $1,500.     E.   (9)   $193.34. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  BuUd- 
ing   St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

b".  Minnesota  Railroads  Aaaoclatlon. 
D.   (6)  $500. 

A  Marie  H.  Preeman.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B  Coalition  for  Rural  America,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $12,500.     E.  (9)  $392.09. 

A.  Fried,  Pranlc,  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
pletnan.  600  New  Hampahlre  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

3    Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe. 

D.   (6)    $931.26.     E.   (9)    $13.23. 

A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  Hualapal  Res- 
ervation. Box  168,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.    (6)    $235. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  <St  Kam- 
pelman,  800  New  Hampohlre  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 
D.   (6)    $526. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
peltnan,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna,  N.  Mex. 
D.   (6)    $460. 


A.  David  C.  Pullarton,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Wahlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

D.    (6)    $176. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $48,975.     E.    (9)    $1,897.34. 


A.  Robert  T.  Hayden.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  P». 
1 5222. 

D.  l6)  $2,757.95.     E.  (9)  $889.80. 


A.  Donald  A.  GlampaoU.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006.  I 

D.   (6)    $1,350.  I 

A.  Jack  Golodner.  1156  I8th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B  CouncU  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific Professional,  and  Cultural  Employees. 
1155  15th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

\  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $298.     E.    (9)    $298. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goes,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.   20037.  J 

D.   (6)    $96.  \ 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.'(6)    $1,068.75.     E.    ^9)    $75.81. 

A.  Ben  H.  OuUl,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,440.     E.  (9)  8925 

A.  John  W.  Hammett.  lOOO  Liberty  Bank 
Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

B.  APCO  OU  Corp.,  1000  Uberty  Bank 
Building,  Oklahoma  City,  OJi 

D. (6)  $200. 


A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

D. (6)  $280. 


A.  Phil  D.  Helmig,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield   Co.,  717  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $150.     E.  (9)   $150. 


.jrp.,     iv/w    X 
,  City,  Okla. 


A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kajn- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Community, 
Route  1.  Box  120,  Scottedale,  Ariz. 

D.    (6)    $125. 


A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1129  20th  Street 
NW     Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.' 

D.  (6)  $990.     E.  (9)  $20.71. 


A.  James  D.  Hlttle,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Pan  Am 
Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.    (9)    $342.75. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
734  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 
20005.  

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National  Retired  Teachers  AssoclaUon, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $52.03.         

A.  Gerald  W.  Hyland.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)    $1,093.08.     E.   (9)   $301.80. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)    $5.  

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  CharUe  W.  Jones,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 


A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30037. 

B.  Saa  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Carlos, 
Ariz. 

D.   (6)    $118. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampahlre  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Sisseton  and  Wahpetou  Sioux  Tribe. 
Slsseton,  3J3. 

D.   (6)    $943.75.     E.   (9)    $9.27. 


A.  John  P.  Hall,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.  I 

E.  (9)  $550.76.  I 


A.  Donald  K.  Hanes,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  20036. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  JfW..  Washington, 
DC. 


[iCU    Ul     ruiij 

Street   NW.. 


••A.  Friends  of  the   Earth,  620   C   Street 
BE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,750.     E.   (9)    $6,760. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk.  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and  De- 
velopment. Inc..  390  Plandome  Road.  Man- 
hasset,  N.Y.  11030. 

D.   (6)    $1,066.01.     E.   (9)    $954.36. 


h.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1129  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC    20036. 

B  National  CouncU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  i 

A.  WUllam  E.  Hardman.  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  and  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association.  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005.  I 

A.  Robert  L.  Hartlg,  71T  K  Street.  Anchor- 
age. Alaska.  99501. 

B.  Alaska  Miner's  Association,  P.O.  Box 
80006,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.      (9)  $745.77. 


A.  Elmer  A.  Jones,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
W^ashington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee. 
D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $605.61. 

A.  Ardon  B.   Judd,  Jr.,    1100   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  George  J.  Kelley.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $800. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr..  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherkood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $5,294.40.     E.  (9)  $1,147. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  The  Berwick  Bank 
Building,  Berwick,  Pa.  18603. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1022,  Transportation  Center,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $66. 

A.  Peter  M.  Klrby.  1000  Connecticut  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $686.10. 
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A   Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  409  LaSalle  Build- 
ing,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 

D  C 

B    Bowling     Proprietors     Association     of 

America.  Inc.,  West   Hlgglns  Road.  Hoffman 
Estates,  lU.  60172. 

D,   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $71.06. 


A.  George  W.  Koch.  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  ,  ,       _, 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $275.50. 

A  Komlners.  Fort,  Schlefer,  &  Boyer,  5th 
Floor,    Tower    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

B  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
930,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,017.08. 

A.  Komlners,  Fort,  Schlefer  &  Boyer.  600 
Tower  BuUdlng,  Washington,   D.C.  30006. 

B  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc..  Com- 
merce Building.  P.O.  Box  53068,  New  Orleans, 
La.  70150;  Pacific  Far  East  Lino,  Inc.,  One 
Embarcadero  Center,  San  Francisco,  Calll. 
94111. 

A.  James  S.  Krzymlnskl.  1129  20th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tlv«,  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $731.25.     E.  (9)  $36.71. 


A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  1900  L  Street,  NW., 
Suite  205.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  W.  Lee,  Room  211,  Congressional 
Hotel,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  8K.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20003. 

B.  PuU  Poinding  of  Education  Programs, 
800  New  Jersey  Avenue  BE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Aa- 
soclatlon,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Svilte  700, 
Washington.  D.C.  20087. 

D.  (6)  $110. 


B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUdera 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,433.96.  E.  (9)  $321.03. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGulre.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

D.  (6)   $3,054.  E.  (9)   $1,171.98. 

A.  William  P.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Joseph  V.  Machugh.  225  A.  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Menswear  RetaUers  of  America.  Room 
390,  National  Press  BuUdlng,  14th  and  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Elizabeth  MaUory,  Box  718,  Union  Sta- 
tion. Endlcott,  N.Y.  13760. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.  60611. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Aaaoclatlon, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  MaU  Oarrters'  As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

A.  Anthony  Mazaocchl,  1136  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  OU.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1636  Champa  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $l-,875.     E.  (9)  $237.60. 

A.  George  Q.  Mead.  621  Pershing  Drive, 
SUver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  645  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,660.     E.  (9)  $662.06. 


A.  John  Q.  Mohay.  734  16th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  NaUonal  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

D.    (8)  $312.60. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  Morgan.  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1936  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $598.07. 


A.  Steven  H.  Lesnlk,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 

Grove.  111.,  60049. 
D. (6)  $675. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $17,318.28.  E.  (9)  $13,726.65. 

A.  George  A.  Lucas,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roae- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  in.  60049. 

E.  (9)  $1,350. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  2401  Crow-Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon,  Calif. 


A.  NUs   A.   Lennartson,    1140   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  RaUway  Progress   Institute,   1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,124.98. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McOrath,  1638  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  George  G.  Mead,  621  Pershing  Drtve, 
SUver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Theatre 
Owners.  Inc.,  1601  Broadway,  New  York,  N,Y. 
10036. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $83.88. 

A.  EUls  E.  Meredith,  1811  North  Kent 
Street,  ArUngton.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Mantifaoturera  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22206. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Lester  P.  MlUer.  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $290.     E.  (9)  $10.60. 

A.  Arnold  C.  Johnson,  William  T.  Plumb, 
Jr..  and  Seymour  S.  Mlntz,  c/o  Hogan  and 
Hartson,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  422  Pint  Street  BE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 


A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Biillding,  18th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)  $2,700.     E,  (9)  $380. 

A.  Motorists  United  for  Ecology,  Inc.,  3477 
New  Ridge  Drive,  Palos  Verdes,  Calif,  90274. 
D.   (6)  $962.06.     £.  (9)  699.89. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1139  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,657.48.     E.  (9)  $45.03. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza.  Newark,  N  J.  07103. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Flaza,  New- 
ark, N.J.  07102. 

D.    (6)  $41.26. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $336.77.     E.  (9)  $852.44. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.    (6)  $14,426.72.     E.  (9)  $14,536.37. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  BullderB 
of  the  United  States.  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  200S6. 

D.  (6)  $40,004.14.     E.  (9)  *35,028.ie. 

A.  National  Association  of  Record  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc.,  Trianon  BtiUdlng,  Suite 
703.  20  Conshohocken  State  Road,  Bala  Cyn- 
wyd.  Pa.  19004. 

E.  (9)    $1,606.87. 

A.  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Reve- 
nue Sharing,  707  National  Press  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

E.    (9)  $4,795.86. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  c/o  Warren  F.  Beer, 
66  East  34th  Street.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.    (8)  $10.     E.  (9)  $6,000. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
60611. 

D.   (6)  $138,283.43.     E.  (9)  $267.35. 

A.  National  Council  of  AgrlciUtural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $1,662.     E.  (9)  $14,283. 
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A.  NatlonaJ  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tlveB.  1129  aoth  Street  NW.,  WMhlngton,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.   (6)    •16,367.40.     K.   (8)    •16.660.54. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
InduBtrtes,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  601. 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

D.   (6)    tTlO.     K.   (0)    •818.67. 


A.  National   Federation   Business   &   Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  3013  Massachusetts 
-Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 
D.    (8)  •89,610.30.     B.  (9)  •7,999.68. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc..  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  833.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)  •8,660.50.     E.  (9)  •20.966.40. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)  •183.26.     E.  (9)  •1,993.87. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
.Associations,  1200  17th  Street,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    •186.823.20.     E.   (9)    •425. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW  ,  Suite  205,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    •3,842.63.     E.   (9)    S2,842.e3. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    •6,580.     E.    (9)    •4.464. 


A.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund.  Inc.,  112 
Bast  19th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 
D.    (6)    •9,021.74.     E.    (9)    •11.900.96. 


A.  Roy  E.  Olson.  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Instltut*.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10016. 

A.  Roy  W.  Olson,  1341  Q  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U8DA,  1341  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.  , 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $25.         I 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill.  Jr..  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    82,000.      E.   (9)   •168.60. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
1341  a  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  •114.66.     E.  (9)   $1,352.91. 

A.  Raymond  S  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race. Gladw^Tie.  Pa.  19035. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Campbell  Place, 
Camden,  N.J.  08101. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  P.O.  Box  1310,  Kansas 
City.  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Water  Resources  Congress,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  4:  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  710,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Boating  Industry  .Association,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (8)  $792.50. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    •2,681.44.     E.    (9)    ^2.371.42. 


A.  National    Taxpayers    Union,    319   Fifth 
Street  3E..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)    •6,014.89. 

A.  Ivan    A.    Neetlngen,    1000    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1017  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wise. 

D.    (6)    •300.     B.   (9)    »360.40. 


A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  723  Washington 
Building,    Washington,   D.C,   20005. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries.  Belize  City, 
British  Hondurafi. 

D.   (8)   $2,600. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  723  Washington 
Building.    Washington,    DC.   20005 

B.  Comf)anla  Azucarera  Valdez,  S.A.,  So- 
cledad  Agrlcola  e  Industrial.  San  Carloa, 
Guayaquil.  Ecuador. 

D.  (6)  $7,483.80. 
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A.  Seward  P  Nyman.  20  Chevy  Chase  Cir- 
cle, Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $660. 

A.  Daniel  J.  O'CaUaghan.  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

D.    (8)    •218.75. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Ccnnell,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1139  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    •3,199.98,     E.   (9)    •64.17, 

A.  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1031,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Midland  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

E.  (9)   $187.50. 


A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D    16)  S290.     E.  (9)  •14. 


A.  Paul  Weiss,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  &  QaiTl- 
son,  345  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

E.   (9)   $3,166.80. 

A.  Peabody,  RlvUn.  Gore,  Cladouhoe  & 
Lambert.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  707,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln.  Gore,  Cladouhoe  & 
Lambert.  Suite  707,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc..  2056  West 
190th  Street.  Torrance,  Calif.  90504. 

A.  Lynn  Pearle,  4524  29th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1424 
16th  Streert  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,019.22. 

A.  PennzoU  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)   $8,212.83. 

A.  James  H.  Plttlnger.  1000  Liberty  Bank 
Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

B.  .APCO  on  Corporation,  1000  Liberty 
Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $250, 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  422  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  H.  P.  Pressler.  1122  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Oas  Supply  Committee,  1726  DeSales 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C    20036. 


A.  Arthur  L  Qulnn.  723  Washington 
Building,    Washington,    DC.    20005 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  F'anama, 
Oomi>anla  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A.  and 
Azucarera  Naclonal.  S.A.,  Panama  City,  Pan^ 
ama. 

D.  (6)  $9,250.  I 

A  Arthur  L.  Qulnn.  723  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  West  Indies  Sugar  Association,  Bridge- 
town, Barbados. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW, 
The  Farragut  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Atkins.  Kroll  &  Oo..  Ltd..  417  Mont- 
gomery Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Island  Equipment  Co  .  3300  Northeast 
Yeon  Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW,. 
The  Farragut  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Bos 
1050,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)    «13.50. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stimson  Lumber  Co.  and  Miller  Red- 
wood Co.,  315  Pacific  Building,  Portland. 
Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20039 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $290.     E.  (9)   $12 

A.  Louis  J.  Rancourt,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $1,018.     E.  (9)  $210.74. 

A.  Sydne>'  C  'Reagan,  6815  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,"  Tex.  75225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas.  Tex,  75225. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,    Suite    500,    Washington,    DC.    20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   875       (9)   $40. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  728  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  KeUogg  Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  Eist  42d  Street,  New  York.  N,T.  10013. 
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A.  John  Riley,  1636  L  Street  NW,.  Waah- 
inrton  D.C.  20036. 

^N'ational  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
rf  the  United  States.  1686  L  Strwt  NW.. 
Wmshington,  D.C. 

a   (6)    •666.63.     E.   (9)    •14.88. 

A  Nathaniel  H.  Bogg.  1626  L  Strert  NW.. 
Wa^lngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1636  L  Street  NW.. 
Washlhgton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $96.12. 

A  Scott  Runkle.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
irW    Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  m/..  Washington.  D.C. 
80036  

A  Allan  D.  Schlosser.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  OouncU,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100, 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1726  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B,  Oas  Supply  committee,^  1738  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20088. 

D.   (6)    $67756.     E.    (9)    $84.94. 

A.  Leo  Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.  (6)  $1,479.     E.  (9)  $336.35. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
B  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.  (6)  $866,     E.  (9)  •783.83, 

A  Robert  L.  Shortle,  1147  International 
Trade  Mart  Tower,  New  Orleans.  La.  70180. 

B  Water  Resources  Congress,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20038. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows.  State  904,  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW,.  Watergate  Office  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.     E.   (9)   $780.16. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin.  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Electronic  Indtistries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $600. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
BuUdlng,  ColumbU,  B.C.  29301. 

B.  S.  C.  Railroad  Association.  1003  Security 
Federal  Building,  Columbia.  S.C,  29301. 

D.  (6)  $16.82.     E.   (9)  $46.26, 

A.  William  L,  Slayton,  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1786 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036, 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A,  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
1435  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr..  1709  North 
Qlebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D    r5)    $3,630.90.     E.    (9)    $3,734.90. 
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A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Aaaoola- 
tion,  6816  Preetonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.  76236. 

D.  (6)  ^160.     E.   (9)  •leo. 

A.  J.  Gilbert  Stallings,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)   •6. 


A.  Standard  Oil  Co..   1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1021,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.    (9)    $187.50. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stimpaon,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1215.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Aaao- 
clatlon.  Inc.  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    •195.     E.   (9)    •87.50. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendinger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  809,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Group,  American  Importers 
AaaociaUon,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Stltt.  Hemmendinger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 
20038. 

B.  Ji4>an  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Asaoda- 
tion,  Tokyo,  J^pan. 


A.  Nelson  A.  SUtt.  1000  Connecttcut  Ava- 
nue  NW„  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  OouncU, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Richard  H.  Stock,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  1260  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  H.  Stock,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

B.  caeary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
Interbank  Card  Association,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

A.  Ricliard  H.  Stock,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  La  van,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW„  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Breezy  Point  Cooperative,  203-30  Rock- 
away  Pomt  Boulevard,  Bockaway  Point,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $460. 

••A.  Barry  Sullivan.  536  Washington, 
Building,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  and 
Harbor  Contractors,  536  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $165.59. 


A.  Surrey,  Karaslk  and  araene.  1160  IStli 
Straet  NW..  Waalilxigt(»i.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Private  Sugar  Producera  of  Madagaaoar, 
282  Boulavard  8t.  Oermain,  Paris  7°,  Franca. 

E.   (9)    $113.68. 

A.  Ivan  Swltt,  1936  K  Street  NW.,  Wa«h- 
ington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  o<  America. 
1935  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

E.   (9)   •1633.61. 

A.  Robert  F.  B^us.  1226  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Vtr- 
sons.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1226  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

E.    (9)    •23.04. 

A.  Evert  8.  Thomas.  Jr..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Credit  Union  NaUonal  Aaaoclation,  Inc., 
1017  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  •1.736.31.     E.  (9)  (934. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associatas,  Inc., 
1780  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  609,  Washingtoo. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  R.  Markey  &  Bona,  Inc.,  99  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Asaociatae,  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  RJEA  Ezpress,  Inc.,  319  East  43d  Street, 
New  Tork.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (0)   •1,600. 


A.  Larry  N.  Spiller,  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  713.  Washington,  D.O,  20006. 

B.  Consulting  EJngineers  CouncU/UJS.,  1166 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.    (9)   $60. 


A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1300,  Washington,  D.C,  20006, 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1770  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

A.  Surrey,  Karaslk  &  Green,  1166  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Private  Sugar  ProducMB  of 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique.  Zone  Indus- 
trleUe,  Polnte-Jarry,  Baie-Mahault,  BJ>.  176, 
Pointe-A-Pltre.  Guadeloupe. 

D.   (0)    •666.66.     E.  (9)    •427.68. 


A.  W.   M.  Trevarrow.   1060   National 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14260  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich.  48233. 

D.  (0)    •4.128.     E.   (9)    •108.60. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpentera  and 

Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20001. 

E.  (9)    •8,668.27. 

A.  United  Stataa-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.O.  20080. 

D.   (8)   8879.48.     E.   (9)    •379.48. 

A.  Bruce  R.  Vogelslnger,  1166  16th  Straet 
NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Consulting  Engineers  CouncU/UB.,  1156 
16th  Street  NW..  Suite  713,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  91,360.     E.  (9)  •fiO. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Straet  NW.,  Suite 
601,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  National  OouncU  of  Technical  Serrioe 
Induatriea,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  001, 
Washington.  D.O.  30000. 

D.  (6)   •34330.     E.   (9)   •1,960. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader.  Nicholson  St  Boaa,  1830 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30080. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19101.  '~X= 

A.  De  Melt  E.  Walker,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Aaaoclation,  Inc., 
1017  Sherman  Avenue.  Madiaon,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   •758.80.       E.  (9)   •107.48. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden.  1823  Jefferaon  Place 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.O.  30036. 

B.  Waahlngton  Reaearch  Project  Action 
OooneU.  1828  Jefferaon  Flaoe  NW..  Waahlng- 
ton. D.C.  30080. 

B.  (9)   •13,849.88. 
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A.  JwnM  A.  Wmn,  8800  Vtcmp^et  Place. 

Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20018. 

B.  WtA  ExpresB  Inc.,  219  K.  iOA  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    •460.      E.    (9)    HSO. 

A.  Fred  Wegner,  1228  Oonnecttcut  Arenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Aaeoclatlon  of  Retired  Per- 
sona, National  Retired  Teachers  Aaaoclatlon, 
1228  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20038. 

A.  Welsabrodt  it  Welaabrodt.  1614  20th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Central  Council  of  the  Tltnglt  A  Halda 
Indiana  of  Alaska.  Box  529,  Juneau,  Alaska 
99801. 

E.   (9)    •853.67. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Wrtch,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc..  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Donald  F.  White,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  •780. 
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A.  John  C.  White.  Room  1008,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
Room  1008,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Robert  E.  Wick,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Wmiams,  1825  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  (BOO.     E.  (9)  •SO. 

A.  John  C.  WUUamflon,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,    155    ESast   Superior  Street,   Chicago, 

m. 

D.   (6)    •6.000.     E.    (9)    •13.50. 

A.  Kenneth  WlUlamson,  One  Farragut 
Square  South.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.    (6)    •390.65.     E.    (9)    •140.04 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Hoiiaton,  Tex.  77003. 


B.  Pennzoll  United.   Inc.,  900  Southiratt 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 
D.   (6)    •1,800.     E.    (9)    •697.28. 


A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1625  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    •13,500.     B.   (9)    •684.80. 

A.  William  E.  Woods,  440  National  Praa 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
One  B^t  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  80601. 

D.   (6)   rrSO.     K   (9)    •ISO. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Conneo* 
tlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Cos.,  Inc.,  1010  WUshlie 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Albert  Yotmg  Woodward,  815  Connaeti- 
out  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Loe  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Nicholas  H.  Zumas.  1326  19th  Stieet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association, 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    •SOO. 


SENATE— Monday,  September  11,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E.  St«v«n- 
soN  m,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Dll- 
nola. 


Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


oommittees  have   the   right   under  the 
riiles  to  continue  to  meet. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
Sabbath  of  rest  and  worship  when  the 
spirit  is  uplifted  and  the  soul  renewed. 
We  beseech  Thee  to  guide  Thy  servants 
In  this  place  as  they  undertake  the  tasks 
of  a  new  week.  Keep  their  hearts  in  tune 
with  Thee,  their  motives  pure,  their 
methods  clean,  and  their  purposes  ever  to 
do  Thy  win.  Help  them  to  work  right,  to 
think  right,  to  speak  right,  and  to  live  as 
befits  those  who  have  begun  this  day 
with  Thee.  Bring  them  at  evening  time 
undefeated  in  spirit,  at  peace  with  them- 
selves, with  their  colleagues,  and  at  peace 
with  Thee.  For  Thy  kingdom's  sake  and 
in  Thy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, September  8.  1972.  be  dispensed 
with- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectioa  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  imder  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  SsNAn, 
PKBamxm  fbo  txmporx, 
WasJiington.  D.C,  September  11,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
Stxt«n8oi*  m,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
IlllnolB,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Jamxs  O.  Kawiuhtd, 
Prtsident  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  this  morning  the 
Senate  granted  permission  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  It  lias  come  to  my  attention  since 
that  time  that  an  objection  has  been 
raised.  So,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  request  be  negated. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  until  the 
morning  business  is  concluded  that  all 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Frank  D.  Mc- 
Cown,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 
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CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Thomas  B.  Cur- 
tis, of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  March  26,  1976. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  former  Representative 
from  Missouri,  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  has  been  confirmed  as  a  mem- 


h-,  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
??Loration  for  PubUc  Broadcasting. 
IKS  of  us  who  served  with  Mr.  Cur- 
H»  w^  pretty  much  of  the  opinion  on 
Sr  STtiie  aisle  that  Mr.  Curtis 
Ji  perhaps  the  most  thoro^hj^  l^ 
J^led  man  on  more  issues  of  general 
SSrtence  to  the  Nation  than  anyone 
^rtng  in  that  body  at  that  time. 

SeS  a  man  with  a  great  and  impres- 
sive command  of  legislation,  not  only 
flscAl  legislation  and  matters  pertaining 
^propriations,  but  also  broadly  and 
Mierally  in  the  field  of  communications. 
The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  adcU- 
5Si  of  Mr.  Curtis  as  a  member  of  its 
Board  of  Directors.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  he  has  been  confirmed  by 

the  Senate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er I  also  express  my  high  regard  for  the 
amxnntment,  as  a  member  of  tiie  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
Uc Broadcasting,  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Curtis 
of  Missouri,  with  whom  we  both  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  just  said.  Mr.  Curtis 
U  a  man  who  has  a  wide  command  of 
the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  biosiness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


asc  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  John  C.  Roger*,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  acoovmt  of  the  overpayment 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  thla  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  sectton  shaU  be  paid  or  deUvered 
to  or  iwselved  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  servloes  rendered  In  oonneotlon 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Violation  of  this  subaectlon 
Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  •!, 000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RacoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1092),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Fomposx 

The  purpoae  of  this  bill  la  to  relieve  Mr. 
Bogers  of  Uablllty  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  •136.17,  representing  the  sum 
he  received  In  overpayment  as  the  result  of 
an  administrative  error  In  determining  the 
lump  sum  payment  for  his  accumulated  leave 
upon  his  discharge  from  the  U.S.  Navy. 

aTATKMKNT 

Mr.  Bogers  enlisted  In  the  UA  Navy  on 
November  2,  1967,  and  served  on  active  duty 
untu  October  16.  19«8,  when  he  was  dls- 
chSLTged  under  honorable  oondltlons.  Upon 
his  discharge  Mr.  Bogers  was  erroneoiialy 
paid  for  46  days  unused  leave  when  he  actu- 
ally should  have  been  paid  for  only  16  days 
unused  leave.  This  mistake  was  made  due  to 
an  administrative  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Navy.  Mr.  Bogers  ^parently  received  this 
overpayment  In  good  faith  and  to  require  him 
to  repay  this  amount  would  ln^>ose  an  undue 
hardship  upon  him. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  Interpoaas 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  8.  908.  On 
these  facts  the  conunlttee  has  considered  that 
relief  Is  appropriate.  Accordingly,  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  favorably  considered. 


asm  C.  Harpold  (retired),  the  s\im  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayment  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  approprtat«d 
under  this  sectton  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  servloes  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shaU  be  fined 
In  any  amount  not  to  exceed  to  Si. 000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1093).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cokd, 
as  follows: 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1034  through  and  including  No.  1041. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  C.  ROGERS 

The  bill  (S.  909)  for  the  relief  of  John 
C.  Rogers,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  909 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  John 
C.  Rogers  of  McMlnHviUe,  Oregon,  Is  relieved 
erf  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  •135.17,  representing 
the  amount  of  an  overpayment  he  received 
from  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error  In  determining  the  lump- 
sum payment  for  accumulated,  unused  leave 
to  which  the  said  John  C.  Bogers  was  entitled 
upon  his  discharge  from  active  duty  with 
the  United  States  Navy.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  Uablllty 
Is  relieved  by  this  section. 


M.  SOT.  WILLIAM  C.  HARPOLD.  U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS.  RETIRED 

The  bill  <S.  2714)  for  the  relief  of  M. 
Sgt.  William  C.  Harpold,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
Master  Sergeant  William  C.  Harpold,  United 
States  Marine  (3orp8  (retired),  is  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  «2.23B.27,  representing 
the  amount  of  overpayments  of  retainer  and 
retirement  pay  received  by  him  from  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  during  the  period 
October  1,  1949.  through  June  30,  1971,  as  a 
result  of  an  administrative  error  In  comput- 
ing his  years  of  service  for  pay  purposes,  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  having  erronous- 
ly  credited  him  for  such  purposes  with  a 
period  of  Inactive  service  from  November  27, 
1926,  through  November  3.   1927. 

(b1  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shaU  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorlaed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said   Master  Sergeant  WU- 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  relieve  Master 
Sergeant  Harpold  of  aU  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  Unltsd  Statas  of  the  turn,  at 
•2,230.27.  reprsMntlng  the  amount  of  over- 
payment of  retainer  and  retirement  pey  re- 
ceived by  him  during  the  period  between 
October  1,  194B,  and  June  SO,  1971.  as  a  re- 
sult of  administrative  error  oocuzrlng  with- 
out fault  on  his  part. 

STATSMODrr 

Department  of  the  Navy  records  Indicate 
that  M.  Sgt.  wmuun  C.  Hsjpold.  U.8.  Marine 
Corps  (retired) ,  was  transferred  to  the  Fleet 
Marine  CXrps  Beserve  on  June  30,  1949.  At 
that   time   he   had   completed   2S   yean.   3 
months,  and  9  days  of  servloe,  of  which  24 
years,  3  months,  and  1  day  were  active  sarv- 
Ice.  In  accordance  with  section  611   of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949   (S3  Stat. 
802),  he  elected  to  receive,  commencing  Oc- 
tober 1,  1949,  retired/retainer  pay  based  on. 
2^  percent  of  the  monthly  basic  pay  ai  his 
grade  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of 
his  active  service.  However.  Master  Sergeant 
Harx>old's   retired/retainer  pay   was  errone- 
ously computed  on  the  basis  of  completion 
of  26  years  active  service,  rather  than  the 
oorreot  basis  of  24  years  active  servloe.  Thus, 
he  received  a  mxilUple  of  2^^  percent  more 
retired/retainer  pay  than  that  to  which  he 
was  entitled  during  the  period  October  1, 
1948.  through  Jtme  30,  1971.  A  oompreben- 
slve  review  of  his  retired  pay  account  re- 
sulted in  the  determination  that  he  was  In- 
debted to  the  United  States  In  the  amount 
of  •2,236.27. 

Since  the  indebtedness  in  this  case  ac- 
crued ovOT  a  period  of  almost  22  years  at  an 
average  monthly  rate  of  •8.56.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  Master  Sergeant  Harpold  did 
not  detect  the  fact  that  he  was  being  o>ver- 
pald.  MoreovM-,  the  meUiod  used  to  com- 
pute his  retired/retainer  pay  was  (dxanged 
after  his  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps 
Beserve.  ttib  pay  during  his  retirement  has 
also  been  subject  to  frequent  adjustments 
as  a  result  of  Increases  In  basic  pay  and  in- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Addi- 
tionally, in  reeixinse  to  certain  questions 
raised  by  him.  Master  Sergeant  Harpcdd  was 
advised  on  several  occasions,  both  by  Head- 
quarters, UJB.  Marine  Corps,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  that  his  retlred/ietatnsr 
pay  was  being  properly  computed.  In  view 
of  all  these  factors,  the  only  oonclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  In  tills  case  la  that  MasMr 
Sergeant  Harped  accepted  the  overpayments 
In  good  faith,  without  fault  or  taiowledge  on 
his  part. 

Since  Master  Sergeant  Harpold's  debt  ex- 
tends unreasonably  into  the  past  and  thece 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  accepted  the 
overpayments  In  good  taltti,  the  Depttrlznent 
of  the  Navy  supports  the  enactment  of  S. 
2714. 
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The  oommittM  tgnttt  with  th«  Navy  De- 
partmeat  eaid  believe*  that  legUl»Uv«  reii«f 
Is  »pproprt»t«  in  UU»  mm.  Aooordlngly.  It  to 
msommendwl  that  the  blU  be  f»yor»bly 
ooQSldered. 

DAVID  CAPPS 

The  blU  (H.R.  1860)  for  the  relief  of 
David  Cai>p6.  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
parsed.  

MAJ.  HENRY  C.  MITCHELL,  RETIRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  5299)  for  the  reUef  of 
Maj.  Henry  C.  Mitchell,  retired,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
tNo.  92-1095),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

PT7«POS« 

The  ptirpoee  of  the  propoaed  legislation  to 
to  pay  to  MaJ.  Henry  C.  Mitchell,  UjB.  Army 
(retired)  of  TallahaMee,  Fla..  the  sum  of 
»614.15  in  full  settlement  of  all  hto  clalma 
against  the  United  States  artelng  out  of  hto 
family's  move  (In  July  1884,  prior  to  the  de- 
layed Issuance  of  moving  orders)  from 
ColumbU,  S.C.  to  Naahvllle.  Tenn.,  while 
be  waa  on  active  duty  with  the  tJJS.  Army. 
The  claims  constat  of  fee*  paid  to  movers,  a 
travel  allowance  for  hto  wife  and  children, 
and  a  dtolocatlon  allowance. 

BIATXMKNT 


The  facta  of  thto  case,  as  contained  In 
House  Report  92-878,  are  aa  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  re- 
port on  the  bill  stated  It  has  no  objection 
to  the  bUl. 

"In  Its  report  on  the  bUl  the  Army  stated 
that  In  1984  MaJ.  Henry  C.  Mitchell  was  as- 
signed  to  duty   and   occupied   Government 
quarter*  with  hto  family   in  Port  Jackson, 
S.C.  The  Army  further  advised  the  commit- 
tee that  soon  after  hto  arrival,  he  experi- 
enced neurotic  symptoms  and  received  out- 
patient treatment,  without  Improving.  Out- 
bursts and  threats  of  physical  harm  to  hto 
wife  caused  her  to  leave  home  on  several 
occasions  from  early  1984  vmtll  hto  hospitali- 
sation on  June   17,   1984.  at  the  tJJB.  Army 
Hospital.  Fort  Jackson.  On  Jime  20,  1984,  he 
was  moved   to  Walter  Reed   Army  Medical 
Center    to    Washington,    D.O.,    for    further 
treatment.  The  diagnoeto  of  hto  Illness  was: 
"Neurotic     depressive      reactions;      chronic 
severe;  manifested  by  depressed  effect,  tear- 
fulness, and  self-doubt.  Stress:  severe." 

"On  June  28,  1984.  Mrs.  Mitchell  took  her 
five   chUdren,   ages  3.   9,   10,   12   and   15,   to 
Nashville.  Tenn..  to  stay  with  her  parents, 
but  she  returned  to  Fort  Jackson.  On  July  1, 
1984,  she  was  Informed  that  Major  Mitchell 
would  be  hoepltallaed  for  8  more  weeks  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  and  that 
he  might  be  hoepltallaed  for  a  longer  period 
of  time.  If  he  did  not  respond  to  treatment 
She   consulted  with   Major   Mitchell's   com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Jackson,   who  Is  a 
physician,   and  with   military   psychiatrists, 
who   confirmed   the  diagnosis   of   the   psy- 
chlatrtota.  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter. The  commander  advised  and  encouraged 
her  to  plan  to  move  from  the  quarters  at 
Fort  Jackson,  and  he  and  the  poet  transpor- 
tation officer  helped  arrange  for  a  mover. 

"Mrs.  Mitchell  shipped  part  of  their  house- 
hold goods  from  Fort  Jackson  to  NaahvtUe. 
Tenn..  on  July  27.  1984.  She  paid  the  mover 
with  money  she  borrowed  becavise  she  did 


not  have  the  needed  funds,  and  because  the 
Oovemment  did  not  provide  her  with  trans- 
portation. She  found  it  necessary  to  retain 
hK  quarters  at  Fort  Jackson  because  she  did 
not  have  sufficient  funds  to  move  all  the 
hoiisehold  goods  at  one  time. 

"On  August  3,  1984,  Walter  Reed  Army 
Ifed'f*!  Center  Issued  permanent  change  of 
station  orders  which  transferred  her  hus- 
band to  that  hospital  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs  MitcheU  relinquished  her  quarters  at 
Fort  Jackson  on  August  27,  1964,  and  her 
remaining  household  goods  were  apparently 
shipped  at  Oovemment  expense. 

"On    September    4.    1964.    Major    MitcheU 
filed   a    claim    for:     (1)    reimbursement    for 
travel    on   June   36,    1964.   of    his    wife    and 
children  from  Port  Jackson,  S.C,  to  Nash- 
ville,   Tenn.;     (2)    dtolocatlon    allowance    In 
connection    with   that    travel;    and    (3)    re- 
imbursement   for    movement    of    hoxisehold 
goods  on  July  27,   1964,  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
On   May    15,    1965,   the   General   Accounting 
Office  dtoallowed   the   claim  for  travel  and 
dtolocatlon  because  they  occrirred  prior  to 
issuance  of  orders.  The  Chief  of  Transporta- 
tion, Department  of  the  Army,  on  July  15. 
1965.   disallowed    the    reimbursement    claim 
for  shipment  of  the  household  goods  for  the 
same  reason.  In  this  connection,  the  Army 
In  Its  report  sUted  that  an  exception  could 
have  been  made  under  the  governing  regu- 
lations (paragraph  7004.  Joint  Travel  Regu- 
lations) If  the  commanding  officer  of  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  had  furnished  a 
certificate  that  Major  Mitchell's  treatment 
could  be  expected  to  be  prolonged,  but  such 
a  certificate  was  not  secured. 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  after  out- 
lining the  facts  referred  to  above  stated  its 
opinion  that  It  would  be  equitable  to  pay 
the  claimant  as  provided  In  thto  bUl  because 
the  retired  officer  could  have  qualified  for  aU 
of  the  allowances  and  reimbursements  In 
question  If  the  proper  documentation  had 
been  secured  In  the  form  of  orders  or  a 
certificate  of  the  commanding  officer  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Medical  Center.  The  Army  fur- 
ther recognized  that  the  omission  to  secure 
these  documents  on  a  timely  basto  to  ex- 
cusable m  the  light  of  the  facts  of  thto 
particular  case.  In  thto  connection,  the  Army 
stated: 

"  The  omission  to  secure  these  docu- 
ments on  a  timely  basto  to  excxisable  in  the 
light  of  the  husband's  mental  Incompe- 
tency, and  Mrs.  Mitchell's  reasonable  reliance 
upon  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  hto 
commanding  officer.' 

"The  committee  agrees  that  these  circum- 
stances Justify  relief  and  recommends  that 
the  bill  be  considered  favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  favorably  considered. 


errors  on  the  part  of  Oovemment  pemmnel 
who  failed  to  make  required  deductions  la 
hto  pay  for  authorized  bond  allotments  and 
leave. 


BTATXMKNT 


GARY  R.  UTTECH 

The  biU  (H.R.  5316)  for  the  relief  of 
Gary  R.  Uttech  was  cMisidered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1096).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

puavosE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Gary  R.  Uttech.  of  Mosmee.  Wto., 
of  llablUtv  In  the  amount  of  $313.50,  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  active-duty  pay  re- 
ceived bv  him  as  a  member  of  the  TJ.S.  Navy 
for  the  "period  June  8.  1966.  to  October  10, 
1969,  Inclusive,  as  a  result  of  administrative 


The  facts  of  thto  case,  as  ccmtalned  ta 
House  Report  No.  92-877,  are  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  Its  repcvt 
on  the  bill  stated  that  It  has  no  objection  to 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  Comptroller  Oea- 
eral  questioned  relief  In  thto  Instance. 

"Gary   R.   Uttech   began  hto  service  ai  a 
naval  reaervlst.  He  enltoted  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  on  February  8.  1966,  and  was  plaowl 
on  inactive  duty.  He  was  discharged  on  June 
7,  1988,  to  hnmedlately  reenllst  in.  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  he  reenllsted  on  June  8,  1966.  On 
October  10,  1989.  he  was  released  from  active 
duty  at  Naval   Air  Station,   Quonset  Point 
RJ.,  and  was  transferred  to  the  XJB.  Naval 
Reserve  icx  the  duration  of  hto  military  obli- 
gation. At  the  time  of  hto  release  from  acuvs 
duty.  Petty  Officer  Uttech  was  Indebted  to  th« 
United  States  In  the  amount  of  $654.75.  Of 
thto  total,  $262.50  was  due  to  an  accounting 
error.  The   error   was   that  bond  allotment 
deductions  from  August  1 ,  1988,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  were  not  recorded  In  hto  pay 
record.  The  remaining  t292.26  of  indebted- 
ness arose  because  Petty  Officer  Uttech  wag 
charged  19  days  excess  leave.  At  the  time  of 
Ms   release   from   active   duty,   Petty   Officer 
Uttech  had  accrued  $211.07  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances which  was  applied  to  reduce  hto  in- 
debtednees   to   $343.68.    On   March   5.   1970. 
he  remitted  $31.18  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  reduce  hto  mdebtedneaa  to  $313.50. 

"In  indicating  that  It  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  enactment  of  the  bUl,  the  Navy 
stated : 

"  'It  to  normally  the  Department  of  th* 
Navy's  policy  to  forgive  overpayments  of 
excess  leave  where  a  substantial  period  of 
time  has  elajjeed,  since  such  overpayments 
are  usually  the  result  of  admintotratlve  error. 
Overpayments  of  bond  allotments  by  failure 
to  deduct  from  basic  pay  to  viewed  somewhat 
dlflerenUy  In  that  the  Individual  involved 
should  be  aware  of  hto  basic  pay  and  should 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  parties 
the  fact  that  he  to  being  overpaid.  However, 
It  to  recognized  that  even  in  the  case  of 
overpayment  of  a  bond  allotment  the  Navy 
Is  partlaUy  at  fault  because  of  administra- 
tive error. 

"  'In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Incon- 
venience caused  Mr.  Uttech,  and  the  small 
amount  of  hto  total  indebtedness  attributa- 
ble to  the  overpayment  of  the  bond  allot- 
ments, the  Department  of  the  Navy  inter- 
poses no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
5315.' 

"The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
all  of  the   facts  of  thto  matter,   including 
those  submitted  to  the  committee  as  addi- 
tional evidence  In  support  of  the  bill  and 
also  the  considerations  outlined  In  the  re- 
port of  the  ComptroUer  General.  The  addi- 
tional information  detaUs  facts  which  estab- 
lish equities  which,   in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  provide  a  firm  basto  for  relief  u 
would  be  provided  in  the  amended  bill.  The 
difficulties  encountered  by  Mr.  Uttech  date 
back  to  January  of  1988  when  he  returned 
from  Vietnam  and  received  an  asslgmnent 
to    the    U.S.N.S.,    Argentina.    Newfoundland. 
After  receiving   a  2-week  leave  he  and  his 
wife  went  to  DavtovUle,  RJ..   and  Gary  re- 
ported In  at  the  Construction  Battalion  Cen- 
ter  enroute   to   Newfoundland;    however,  he 
did  not  receive  orders  until  the  end  of  May 
1969. 

-Upon  learning  of  a  mobile  home  court 
near  the  base  in  Newfoundland,  he  contacted 
naval  authorities  to  determine  If  the  Navy 
would  transport  a  mobile  home  as  he  was  at 
that  time  an  E-5.  He  was  advised  that  s 
mobile  home  could  be  transported  to  New- 
foundland at  the  expense  of  the  Government 
and  proceeded    to   borrow   money   and  pui- 


,*««1  a  home.  When  he  went  to  the  House- 
^ffwects  Office  to  make  arrangement  for 
2^f^T  he^  then  told  that  the  Navy 
*^.hiD  the  mobUe  home  only  as  far  as 
Sf^?ef  States-Canadian  border-he 
-!,id  be  responsible  for  shipment  from  the 
SS^  w  Ne^oundland.  Upon  learning  t^at 
S^^d  cost  him  $800  to  have  the  mobUe 
"leWiported.  he  purchased  a  truck  for 

2S  tomove^^'  =«^""  ^°^'  ^^°^\^  "? 
rSd  hto  wife  would  have  transportation  dur- 

iM  hto  tour  to  Newfoundland.  .     ,  ,„ 

•-niree  months  after  the  Uttechs  arrival  in 

Newfoundland.  Mrs.  Uttech's  father  passed 

«av  and  again  they  had  to  borrow  money 

?«  round  trip  fares  to  Wisconsin.  When  they 

^.Lmed  Mr  Uttech  was  advised  that  he  was 

Sl^an  a  month  to  seU  hto  mobUe  home,  he 
^  It  at  a  loss.  Had  he  kept  the  home,  he 
miderstood  that  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
^Canadian  Government  a  $500  import  tax. 
"After  receiving  hto  discharge  he  waa  ad- 
vised that  he  had  received  an  overpayment 
of  »664  75'  $262.50  was  an  accounting  error 
u  bond  allotment  deductions  had  not  been 
^e  from  hto  pay  record;  $292.25  of  the 
^llffpayment  was  caused  because  of  19  days 
of  excess  leave.  However,  since  he  had  to- 
curred  $21107  In  pay  and  allowances,  it  was 
»ot>lled  to  the  debt  which  waa  reduced  to 
IMSeS  Mr.  Uttech  submitted  $31.81  to  the 
Navy    which    reduced    his    todebtedness    to 

"When  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  he  ob- 
tained work  and  conttaued  his  education. 
Durtag  the  summer  of  1970  he  was  laid  off, 
»nd  could  not  find  another  Job.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1971,  he  was  again  laid  off  for  a  month. 

"The  committee  leeto  that  the  circum- 
stances outUned  above  demonstrate  a  case 
of  obvious  hardship  for  the  former  service- 
man which  justiliee  reUef  in  thto  instance. 
•me  information  given  him  concerning  hto 
mobUe  home  clearly  was  a  factor  In  leadtog 
Mm  to  elect  to  buy  the  home  in  the  first 
instance  and  then  incurring  additional  ex- 
pense to  get  it  to  Newfoundland.  The  loss  he 
suffered  on  leaving  compounded  hto  finan- 
cial difficulties.  He  to  attempting  to  continue 
his  education  In  the  face  of  difficulties  in 
finding  employment.  Accordingly,  It  to  rec- 
ommended that  the  amended  blU  be  consid- 
ered favorably.  The  amendment  to  to  delete 
section  2  as  recommended  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  so  that  there  will  be  no  provtolon 
for  a  refund  of  amounts  already  repaid." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  favorably  considered. 


WILLIAM  E.  BAKER 

The  bill  (HJl.  10635)  for  the  relief  of 
WUllam  E.  Baker  was  ctmsidered.  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

RONALD  EL  DOWNIE 


and  buying  another  In  Fremont,  CalUomla. 
tocldent  to  hto  transfer  In  June  of  1987  as 
an  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration from  Leesburg,  Virginia,  to  Fre- 
mont, California,  for  the  convenience  ctf  the 
Government. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  dtobursed 
in  the  first  section  of  thto  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  thto  cUlm.  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawftil,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provtolons  of  thto  section  ahaU  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  to  any  sum  not  exceed- 
tog  $1 ,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

GARY  WENTWORTH 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3257 )  for  the  relief  of  Gary  Went- 
worth,  of  Staples,  Minn.,  which  had  been 
reported  from  tht  Commi-tee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  on  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "of",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  first  time,  strike  out  "$346.22" 
and  insert  "$313.22";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  eTuxcted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembUd,  That  (a* 
Gary  Wentworth,  of  Staples,  Minnesota,  is 
relieved  of  all  UablUty  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $313iJ2,  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  an  overpayment  re- 
ceived by  him  from  the  United  States  Martoe 
Corps  prior  to  his  discharge  from  such  corps, 
as  a  result  of  an  admintotratlve  error  to  bal- 
ancing hto  pay  record. 

(b)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  anv  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shaU  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liablUty  to 
relieved  bv  thto  Act. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
prtoted,  to  the  said  Corporal  Gary  Wentworth, 
the  sum  of  any  amovmts  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  accotint  of  the  overpay- 
ment referred  to  to  the  first  section  of  thto 
Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  thto  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  cormection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  to  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  vlolattog  the  provisions  of 
thto  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
mtodemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  to  any  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,000 


pnU^3SX    OF    THX    BUX    AS    aiCXlTDKD 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  to  to  relieve  Gary  Wentworth  of 
liability  for  repayment  to  the  United  States 
of  $813.22,  which  to  the  amount  of  an  over- 
payment received  by  him  from  the  U.S. 
Martoe  Corps  aa  a  result  of  an  admintotratlve 
error. 

STATXMXirr 

Department  of  the  Navy  records  mdicate 
that  Cpl.  Gary  Wentworth,  U£.  Marine  Corpa, 
retired,  entered  on  active  duty  on  July  23. 
1988.  and  served  untU  July  30,  1970.  when  he 
was  retired  because  of  physical  dlsablUty 
rated  at  40  percent.  A  poetretlrement  exam- 
ination of  hto  pav  account  revealed  that  he 
had  been  overpaid  $313J2  while  on  active 
duty. 

Corporal  Wentworth  was  evacuated  from 
Vietnam  on  June  1. 1970,  because  of  gun-shot 
wounds  tovolvlng  both  legs.  Stoce  hto  pmr- 
manent  pay  record  did  not  accompany  him.  a 
temporary  pay  record  was  prepared  on  June 
19   1970,  to  provide  pay  service  untU  hto  per- 
manent pay  record  was  recovered.  It  should 
be  noted  that  a  tempcMvy  pay  record  to  not 
baaed  on  official  records  but  to  prepared  from 
basic   data   provided   by   the   member.   It   is 
opened  as  of  the  date  he  Indicates  that  he 
received  hto  last  regular  pay   The  member  is 
then  paid  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which 
It  appears  he  to  entitled  for  the  toterlm  pe- 
riod, less  any  partial  payments  which  he  may 
have    received.    In    thto    tostanxse.    Corporal 
Wentworth  certified  that  he  had  received  his 
last  regular  pay  on  AprU  1,  1970.  and  that  he 
bad  also  received  two  partial  paymenU  total- 
tog  $108.  Hto  permanent  pay  record,  recov- 
ered after  hto  release  from  active  duty,  re- 
vealed that  he  had  actually  received  hto  last 
regular  pav  on  May  13,  1970.  and  that  he  had 
been    paid"  partial    payments    tortallng    $127. 
These  mtotakes  of  fact  caused  an  overpay- 
ment of  $346.22.  The  fact  that  Corporal  Went- 
worth was  not  paid  for  36  days'  leave  rations 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  however,  resultedto 
an  adjtostment  to  hto  account  which  reduced 
hto  Indebtedness  to  $313.22. 

While  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
the  mistakes  of  fact  were  not  tatentlonal  on 
the  part  of  Corporal  Wentworth.  enactment 
of  8.  3257  would  nevertheless  permit  him  to 
retain  an  overpayment  caused  by  mtotofor- 
matlon  provided  by  him.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  of  the  optolon  that  under  normal 
conditions  such  a  benefit  would  be  unwar- 
ranted.   However,   the   Department   tMllrves 
that  Corporal  Wentworth 's  case  Is  not  a  nor- 
mal case.  Corporal  Wentworth  was  woundwl 
to  action,  and  hto  wounds  were  severe  enough 
to  cause  hto  retirement  for  disability.  In  view 
of  the  great  sacrifice  made  by  CcHrporal  Went- 
worth to  the  service  of  hto  country,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  supports  enactment  of 
8.    3267,    subject    to    modlflcatton    erf    the 
amount  of  relief  to  $313.22. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  995)  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K. 
Downie  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  alter  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 

That  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  authorized  to  settle  and 
adjust  the  claim  of  Ronald  K.  Downie.  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  for  the  amotint 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under  section 
5734(a)(4),  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
without  regard  to  section  4.1d  of  the  Bureau 
ot  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-56,  revised 
October  12,  1986,  representing  expenses  he 
Incurred  to  selltog  hto  residence  to  Virginia 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xinantmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1091),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

rusposx  or  tks  AMXiraitxirr 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  to  re- 
flect the  correct  amount  of  Mr.  WMitwortJi's 
todebtedness. 


TODAY  IS  THE  BIRTHDAY  OP 
SENATOR  PACKWOOD  OF  OREGON 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  assist- 
ant whip  on  our  side  today  is  the  dls- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
PACKWOOD).  Today  is  his  birthday.  I 
want  to  congratulate  him  on  behalf  of  aU 
of  us  and  to  say  he  is  one  of  our  most 
effective  and  persuasive  Senators.  We  are 
all  delighted  that  he  is  a  Member  of  this 

body. 

We  Join  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
niversary of  his  natal  day  and  wish  him 
long  life,  long  service,  and  great  patience 
in  this  body.  .  ,  .  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  in 
extending    feUcitations    to    the    diatln- 
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gulshed    Senator    from    Oregon    (Mr. 
Packwood)  on  this  his  birthday. 
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LATEST  HARRIS  POLL  SHOWS 
INCREASE  IN  SUPPORT  OP  PRES- 
IDENT NIXON'S  POLICIES  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
Is  Monday,  a  day  In  which  one  coUects 
his  thoughts  and  then  distributes  them, 
I  am  deUghted  that  the  current  Harris 
poll  shows  a  new  Increase  in  support  of 
President  Nixon's  policies  In  Southeast 
Asia,  which  are  now  approved  by  a  83- 
to   32-percent  margin. 

This  is  good  news. 

Thus.  I  celebrate  three  items  of  good 
news  this  morning  without  assessing  the 
priorities  because  I  do  not  know  where  I 
should  fix  the  priority  among  Ood  and 
coimtry  and  Yale. 

I  do  know,  but  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
should  be  assigned  the  first  priority  of 
Heaven's  light. 


TRANSACTION    OP    ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  ACTmO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
Its  final  determination  relating  to  Docket 
No  263,  the  Klklalliis  Tribe  of  Indians,  plain- 
tiff. V.  the  United  States  ol  America,  defend- 
ant (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
Ita  final  determination  relating  to  Docket  No. 
278  the  Tllnglt  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska, 
plaintiffs,  V.  the  United  States  of  America, 
defendant  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
Ita   final   determination   relatmg   to   Docket 
No.  27a-A.  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of 
Alaska,   plaintiffs,   v.   the    United   States   of 
America  defendant  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
Its   final   determination   relating   to   Docket 
No.  332-B,  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, plaintiff.  V.  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, defendant  (with  accompanjrlng  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Rkpobt  or  THE  Administrativi;  CoKrxBXNOt 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative    Conference    of    the    United 
States    submitting    Its    report    for    1971-72 
(with  accompanying  report);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina : 
S.  3976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  New  River  as  a  potential  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  3977.  A  bin  to  Impose  a  statutory  limit 
on  expenditures  and  net  lending  during  fiscal 
year   1973.   Referred   to   the   Committee  on 

Finance.  

By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S.  3978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  portion  of  Junior  ROTC  Instruc- 
tors' compensation  which  Is  based  on  armed 
services  allowances.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    METCALF    (for   himself,   ib. 
Mansfixld.  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Bdb- 
oiCK)  : 
S.J.  Res.  266.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide  a 
temporary  moratorium  on  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresldMit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  AdTNO  PREBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
The  petition  of  A.  Manlhak,  of  Shoshone, 
Wyo.,  relating  to  the  situation  tn  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS.    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Stevinson)    laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 
IUport     on      Proposed     Usx      or      Chitain 

RXSIASCH    AND    DSVXLOPMXNT    FUNDS 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, purmiant  to  law,  on  the  proposed  use 
of  certain  research  and  development  funds 
appropriated  to  that  Administration,  for 
modifications  to  existing  Oovemment-owned 
contractor-of>erated  faculties  at  Santa  8u- 
sana.  CalU.,  and  Canoga  Park.  Calif,  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

RxFOHTS  ON  Pinal  DrrmiiiNATioN  or 
Claims  or  Ckhtaxn  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  on 
its  final  determination  relating  to  Docket 
No.  18-T.  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  et  al., 
on  behalf  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  Mls- 
slSBlppl  and  Lake  Superior,  plaintiffs,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  defendant  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 
S.  3974.  An  original  bUl  to  authorize  co- 
operative operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  the  Chester  Bridge,  Mlssotirl  and  Il- 
linois, and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
92-1 107 ) .  

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT : 
8.  3972.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Wan 
Kim.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Tal- 
MADCi,  Mr.  Allek.  and  Mr.  Spabk- 

MAN)  : 

S.  3973.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  wUd 
areas  within  the  lands  of  the  national  forest 
system.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  3974.  An  original  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
cooperative  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair  of   the   Chester   Bridge,   Missouri   and 
Illinois.  Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

8.  3975.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Elena 
Veas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina: 
S.  3976.  A  bin  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating 
a  segment  of  the  New  River  as  a  poten- 
tial component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  offer  for  appropriate 
consideration  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968 
to  designate  a  segment  of  the  New  River 
in  northwestern  North  Carolina  and  the 
southwest  section  of  Virginia  for  con- 
sideration as  a  possible  component  of 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Interior  by 
October  2.  1978 — 10  years  from  passage 
of  the  original  act — to  make  a  study  of 
the  section  of  the  river  concerned  and 
make  a  determination  of  whether  it 
meets  the  criteria  for  designation  imder 
the  act. 

If  that  segment  is  determined  to  be 
eUgible,  the  designation  would  bar  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  from  licens- 
ing construction  of  any  dam.  water  con- 
duit or  reservoir  on.  or  directly  affect- 
ing, the  section  of  the  river  concerned 
for  so  long  as  the  official  classification 
remains  in  force  or  imtll  it  is  formally 
revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

I  am  proposing  the  legislation  at  this 
time  because  an  application  is  pres- 
ently before  the  FPC  for  a  hydroelectric 
power  project  designed  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  downriver  areas  of  West  Vir- 
ginia even  though  having  its  principal 
impact  on  the  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia segment. 

Since  Congress  hsis  already  clearly 
evidenced  its  interest  in  the  ijreserva- 
tion  of  wild  and  scenic  areas,  I  con- 
sider it  entirely  appropriate  that  action 
be  taken  to  insure  that  this  Intent  is 
not  thwarted  by  alteration  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  river  which  might  now  meet 
the  guidelines  of  the  1968  act. 
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failure  to  provide  such  insurance 
^^vM  in  my  judgment,  not  only  con- 
Sfene  coSressional  intent  but  at  the 
Se^e  do  injustice  to  the  economic 
SS  environmental  Interests  of  the  areas 
Xrth  Carolina  and  neighbormg  Vir- 
ginia affected  by  the  project. 

For  those  reasons  I  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  have  this  legislation  promptly 
rtf erred  to  committee  and  reported  for 
floor  action  prior  to  adjournment  of  this 
congressional  session. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S  3977   A  bill  to  impose  a  statutory 
limit  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  fiscal  year  1973.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  a  Uttle 
surorised  to  read  the  article  by  Hobart 
Rowan  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
on  the  administration's  spending  record 
and  the  prospects  for  future  deficits.  Mr. 
Rowan  wisely  observed  that  both  con- 
servative and  liberally  inclined  econo- 
mists have  pointed  to  the  dangers  of 
further  enormous  deficits,  but  he  ne- 
glected to  emphasize  the  President's 
earnest  desire  to  hold  fiscal  year  1973 
spending  under  a  "no-holes"  celling  of 
$250  billion. 

I  have  long  been  bothered  by  what 
seems  to  me  an  uncontrollable  budget 
process  within  Congress,  and  by  the 
election  year  spending  urge  that  pre- 
dictably rises  on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the 
White  House.  Several  times  in  the  last 
year  I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  have  held  outlays  in  line.  Regret- 
tably, congressional  inaction  on  these 
measures  has  allowed  the  estimated  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  year  1973  to  rise  close  to  $35 
billion,  on  the  unified  basis.  Under  the 
Federal  funds  calculation,  the  figure  is 
close  to  $42  billion. 

Recently,  several  Members  of  the 
House  have  introduced  similar  language, 
and  I  understand  they  may  push  to  have 
it  Included  in  the  upcoming  bill  to  raise 
the  debt  celling.  I  am  certainly  hopeful 
they  will  succeed. 

Many  Senators  have  asked  me  what 
I  plan  to  do  In  view  of  the  fact  that  my 
original  spending  bill  (S.  3123)  has  lan- 
guished in  the  Finance  Committee  for 
over  6  months.  That  measure  received 
the  endorsement  of  49  cosponsors,  and 
though  I  have  asked  that  hearings  be 
held,  no  action  has  been  taken.  In  an  ef- 
fort, therefore,  to  bring  this  bill  once 
again  to  the  Senate's  attention,  I  am  re- 
introducing the  language  as  a  new  bill, 
updating  the  budget  total  to  $250  bil- 
lion, which  Is  the  figure  the  administra- 
tion has  requested.  If  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in- 
cludes this  provision  in  the  debt  bill.  I 
will  offer  it  as  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  high  time  that 
we  put  aside  partisan  feelings  on  the 
budget  issue,  and  realize  that  everyone, 
regardless  of  his  political  aflQliation,  will 
be  hurt  if  deficit  spending  rekindles  the 
heat  of  Inflation.  We  could  do  no  greater 
disservice  to  the  American  public  than 
force  an  Increase  in  tsuces  or  wipe  out 
the  hard-won  gains  which  have  begim 
to  restore  economic  prosperity.  A  ma- 


jority of  the  Senate  indicated  support 
for  this  ceiling  last  February.  We  carmot 
postpone  action  on  it  any  longer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
and  that  Mr.  Rowan's  article  from  the 
Post  be  included,  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3977 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
eKpendltures  and  net  lending  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  under  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  shall 
not  exceed  »250,000.000,000. 

(b)  The  President  shaU,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  reserve  from 
expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  appro- 
priations or  other  obllgatlonal  authority 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  avaUable,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  subsection   (a). 

(c)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents is  required  to  be  determined  by  appli- 
cation of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution, 

the  amount  available  for  obligation  (as  de- 
termined by  the  President)  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  amount  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  In  the  application  of  the 
formula. 


DETicrr:  White  House  Ducks  Issue 


(By  Hobart  Rowan) 

This  Is  the  season  for  the  "early  morning 
line"  on  economic  prospects  for  1873.  And 
despite  the  sometimes  confusing  rhetoric  of 
the  election  campaign,  there  already  ts  a 
fairly  remarkable  unanimity  among  the  fore- 
casters on  the  outlook. 

In  summary,  most  economists  look  for  an- 
other year  of  solid  gains  next  year — but  with 
Inflation  still  enough  of  a  factor  to  require 
continued  wage  and  price  controls  and  a 
tough  monetary  policy.  Some  respected 
analysts.  In  fact,  are  talking  about  another 
credit  "crunch"  with  a  Jump  to  an  8  per  cent 
corporate  bond  yield  by  late  1973. 

For  example,  the  Wharton  school,  which 
has  had  a  good  record  of  predictions,  says  the 
economy  wlU  enjoy  a  $114  bUllon  gain  In 
Oross  National  Product  next  year  to  $1,267 
bUllon,  but  with  growth  slowing  down  after 
mid-year  and  the  rate  of  Inflation  moving  up 
from  3.5  per  cent  to  4  per  cent. 

The  Wharton  economists  see  the  6.6  per 
cent  wage  standard  crumbling  "under  pre*- 
Bure  of  a  tighter  labor  market,  high  capacity 
operations,  and  a  large  gamut  of  expiring 
contracts."  This  raises  the  question  of  the 
probable  need  for  tighter  controls,  for  (as  the 
Wharton  economists  says)  "the  whole  con- 
figuration of  the  economic  accounts  looks 
better  with  the  stiller  Inflation  controls." 

There  are  variations  on  the  Wharton 
theme,  as  various  "models"  are  turned  out  of 
the  mounting  numbers  of  computers.  The 
University  of  Michigan,  for  example,  has  a 
ONP  figure  of  $1,270  bUllon. 

All  see  some  progress — but  not  spectac- 
ular gains — on  the  unemployment  front, 
with  the  overall-rate  moving  down  from  6.6 
per  cent  In  1972  to  4.6  per  cent  In  1973.  Many 
forecasters,  however,  do  not  see  an  unem- 
ployment rate  below  5  per  cent  until  the  final 
few  months  of  1973. 

The  thread  that  nins  through  all  of  the 
forecasts  Is  the  possibility  that  costs  and 
prices  wUl  again  twoelerate,  especially  toward 


the  end  of  1973.  And  in  large  part,  this  Is 
based  on  the  staggering  federal  deficit,  which 
Instead  of  narrowing  with  the  approach  of 
recovery,  is  getting  bigger. 

Raymond  J  Saulnler,  former  Chairman  of 
the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  at  the  end 
of  the  Elsenhower  years,  this  week  told  tl>e 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Business  Economists  that  "it  Is  an  enor- 
mous hazard  to  operate  with  a  succession  of 
deficits  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80  bUllon  to 
$35  bUllon.  And  the  risk  U  amplified  when 
up«-ards  of  $60  bUUon  of  short-term  UabUl- 
ttee  Is  owed  to  foreigners." 

If  you  discount  Saulnler  as  a  rather  con- 
servative Republican  economlet,  listen  then 
to  Murry  L.  Weldenbaum.  until  this  year  an 
Assistant  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury,  usually 
rated  a  liberal  Republican  economist 

"To  put  it  simply  but  accxirately,  the  fed- 
eral budget  Is  heading  the  wrong  way 
I  am  worried  now  .  .  We  have  a  growing 
deficit,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35  billion. 
V^ether  you  are  a  practitioner  of  the  New 
Economics,  the  Old  Economics,  or  whatever, 
that  just  does  not  make  sense." 

The  Nixon  administration  used  to  fend  off 
talk  about  rising  budget  deficits  by  directing 
attention  to  the  full  employment"  budget. 
The  goal,  Mr.  NUon  used  to  say.  Is  a  full  em- 
ployment balance  which  woxild  UnUt  spend- 
ing to  the  level  of  receipts  that  would  accrue 
If  the  economy  were  operating  merrily  at  a 
4  per  cent  unemployment  rate. 

But  a  $35  billion  deficit  In  the  regular 
budget  this  year  translates  to  a  fuU  employ- 
ment deficit  of  $12  or  $13  bUllon.  "There  are 
enough  potential  new  spending  pressures  on 
the  horizon  to  make  It  unlikely  that  the  so- 
caUed  'ixill  employment  budget'  wUl  be  close 
to  balance  anytime  during  the  first  half  of 
this  decade — unless  taxes  are  raised,"  Weld- 
enbaum observes. 

That's  the  prospect  that  the  administra- 
tion won't  face  up  to.  Treasury  Secretary 
George  Shultz  and  more  recently  White  House 
aide  John  EhrUchman  have  been  taking  turns 
obfuscating  this  key  Issue. 

EhrUchman  told  reporters  on  Thursday 
that  "the  President  will  not  ask  for  any  in- 
crease in  federal  taxes  at  all."  But  then  he 
said  that  this  pledge  was  dependent  on" 
congressional  wUUngness  not  to  exceed  the 
President's  budget  proposals,  and  further  on 
a  formal  celling  on  expenditures. 

And  when  Elizabeth  Drew,  on  a  public  tele- 
vision Interview  asked  EhrUchman  tf  the 
President's  tax  plans  shouldn't  be  made  pub- 
lic before  the  election,  EhrUchman  said: 

"The  election  date  is  reaUy  an  arbitrary 
date.  In  terms  of  this  work.  ...  It  would  be  a 
real  mistake  to  accelerate  .  .  this  .  .  .  simply 
for  the  sake  of  rushing  out  with  some  kind 
of  a  campaign  slogan." 

The  stxsplclon  here  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion can  read  the  tax  handwrttlng-on-the- 
wall  as  weU  as  anyone,  but  has  ordered  no  one 
to  talk  about  It  In  a  meaningful  way  untU 
after  the  elecUon.  But  Congrees — whatever 
Its  complexion  next  year — wont  be  rushing 
to  raise  total  taxes,  which  means  that  the 
deficit  will  continue,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  win  be  pressured  into  a  tighter  money 
policy — and  that  we  won't  see  the  end  of 
wage-price  controls  for  a  long  time. 


By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
"  Mansftild,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 

Btjrdick'  : 

S.J.  Res.  266.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  moratorium  on  Federal 
coal  leasing  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MFTCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  senior  EJenator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MANsrnxD) ,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr,  Bttrdick)  ,  the  dlstlngulfihed 
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junior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss), 
and  myself,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
withdrawal  of  Federal  coal  lands  pend- 
ing final  action  by  the  Congress  on  sur- 
face mine  reclamation  legislation. 

Our  resolution  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  withdraw  temporarily 
from  prospecting  and  exploration,  lease 
or  other  disposal  subject  to  vahd  existing 
rights,  deposits  of  coal  owned  by  the 
United  States  which  are  minable  by  sur- 
face mining  methods.  The  resolution 
further  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  sus- 
pend pending  applications  for  coal  per- 
mits and  suspend  all  coal  leases  for  sur- 
face mine  operations  not  In  actual  pro- 
duction, pending  final  congressional 
action. 

We  introduce  this  resolution  and  shall 
press  for  its  adoption,  because  of  the 
dimming  hopes  for  legislation  during 
these  closing  days  of  the  Congress. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  has 
completed  action  on  a  bill  which  deals 
only  with  coal  lands.  The  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  had  on  its  agenda  for 
some  time  a  proposed  bill,  drafted  and 
modified  after  thorough  hearings,  which 
covers  other  minerals  as  well. 

It  was  my  hope,  shared  by  Chairman 
Jackson  and  my  colleague  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss>  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels,  that  we  would  finally  get  to 
markup  of  the  bill  at  the  scheduled 
executive  session  this  morning.  I  regret 
that  this  was  not  possible.  We  were  un- 
able to  get  a  quorum.  In  addition,  there 
was  objection  to  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  during  the  Senate  session. 

Mr.  President,  the  temporary  mora- 
torium is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  America 
that  are  being  defiled  by  mining  tech- 
niques now  employed  and  inadequate 
administration  of  present  laws. 

The  story  of  the  rape  of  Appalachia  is 
well  known.  Now  the  earthmoving  ma- 
chines are  burying  the  fragile  topsoil  of 
the  Northern  Plains.  I  believe  the  cor- 
porate leaders  vrtio  have  directed  this 
activity  have  imderestlmated  the  feeding 
of  the  American  people. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  must  not 
stop  this  despoliation  because  of  the  en- 
ergy shortage,  I  have  two  comments. 
First,  ours  is  a  temporary  moratorium. 
It  would  be  lifted  after  legislation  is  en- 
acted. Second,  if  the  energy  shortage  is 
so  crltlcsU,  why  were  more  than  22  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  shipped  abroad  during 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year?  And  why 
do  the  major,  investor -owned,  electric 
utilities  spend  seven  times  as  much  on 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  of  their 
scarce  product  as  they  do  on  research 
and  development?  Reduction  of  coal  ex- 
ports and  a  switch  in  R.  &  D.  and  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  priorities 
will  help  close  the  energy  gap  until  pro- 
tective legislation  is  approved. 

I  recognize  that  legislation  is  no  better 
than  its  enforcement.  But  the  decision 
as  to  who  wUl  enforce  the  laws  is  to  be 
made  by  the  voters  themselves,  rather 
than  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  one  ol  the  reasons  for 
our  concern  deals  with  the  admlnisrtra- 
tion's  failure  to  keep  its  promise  regard- 


ing regtilation  of  mining  on  national  for- 
ests. Two  years  ago.  Senator  Mansfield, 
Senator  Moss,  and  I  had  discussions  with 
Forest  Service  ofQcials  regarding  damage 
to  national  forests,  by  mining  operations, 
in  the  Stillwater  country  near  Billings, 
Mont.  The  subcommittee  conducted 
hearings.  We  looked  over  the  area.  The 
Forest  Service  promised  to  Issue  regu- 
lations that  would  insure  proper  reclama- 
tion. 

The  Forest  Service  kept  its  word,  inso- 
far as  it  was  capable  of  doing  so.  I  have 
a  copy  of  its  proposed  regulations  gov- 
erning prospective  and  mineral  develop- 
ment. But  they  have  not  been  issued. 
And  the  reason,  I  am  informed,  is  that 
they  were  killed,  at  a  White  House  meet- 
ing attended  by  two  Cabinet  officers  and 
a  former  Cabinet  official  who  is  now  with 
the  Committee  To  Reelect  the  President. 
The  latter  has  not  been  very  communi- 
cative since  the  Watergate  caper.  He 
may  not  wish  to  comment  on  his  role. 
But,  surely,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Forest  Service, 
must  be  held  responsible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  266 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  and  he  hereby 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  withdraw  tem- 
porarily from  prospecting  and  exploration, 
lease  or  other  disposal  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  deposits  of  coal  owned  by  the 
United  States  which  are  minable  by  surface 
mining  methods,  SkUA  to  suspend  pending  ap- 
plications for  coal  permits  and  suspend  all 
coal  leases  for  surface  mine  operations  not 
In  actual  production  pending  Congressional 
action  on  legislation  for  the  regulation  of 
surface  mining  operations. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  for  introducing  this 
Joint  resolution. 

As  chairman  of  the  aubcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  I  have,  dur- 
ing both  sessions  of  this,  the  92d  Con- 
gress, conducted  many  hours  of  hearings 
and  flown  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
siu-f ace  mining  operations  from  one  side 
of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Hours  have  been  spent  in  subcommit- 
tee meetings  with,  I  might  add,  the 
great  and  full  support  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  Three 
times  in  the  last  6  weeks,  our  surface 
mining  legislation  has  been  on  the 
agenda  of  the  full  Committee  of  Inte- 
rior, but  we  have  been  xmable  to  report 
the  bill.  An  executive  session  wsis  sched- 
uled for  10  a.m.  this  morning,  but  no 
one  from  the  minority  side  was  present 
at  10  a.m.  The  minority  had  filed  an 
objection  in  the  Senate  to  the  holding  of 
the  committee  meeting  after  termina- 
tion of  morning  business  of  the  Senate. 
Surface  mining  needs  controls.  The 
area  disturbed  by  strip  mining  climbed 
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from  50,000  acres  in  1965  to  nearly 
100,000  acres  in  1970  tujcording  to  the 
latest  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
The  Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality 
put  the  1971  estimate  at  241,800  acres 
and  said  at  least  4,650  acres  are  being 
stripped  each  week. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  environmental 
legislation  seems  to  have  become  a  poli- 
tical football  for  my  Republican  friends. 
Delay  and  recriminations  of  a  political 
nature  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia, the  mounting  environmental 
problems  of  the  West,  nor  those  of  the 
mining  industry,  fraught  with  indecision 
over  whether  to  invest  or  not,  and  of  the 
environmentalists  who  have  been  telling 
it  like  it  is  for  months. 

If  we  are  imable  to  get  our  Republican 
friends  to  take  committee  action,  and  If 
we  are  unable  to  get  the  Republican 
leadership  to  refrain  from  filing  objec- 
tions to  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  to  mark  up  vital,  pend- 
ing surface  mining  legislation,  other  ac- 
tion must  be  taken. 

I,  therefore,  Join  with  my  good  friends 
from  Montana  in  offering  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  protect  coal  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  to  withdraw  such 
lands  from  coal  leasing  activity  imtll  the 
Congress  acts  on  surface  mining  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  gravest  Issues  we  face  in  the  West, 
is  the  proper  regulation  of  surface  min- 
ing, particularly  in  the  vast  coal  fields  of 
eastern  Montana  and  hard  rock  mining 
exploration  in  the  Beartooth  Moimtains. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  take  the  initiative  in  establish- 
ing strong  controls  over  strip  mining  on 
Federal  lands  and  reclamation  of  both 
Federal  and  privately  owned  lands  de- 
veloped for  mineral  purposes.  This  ap- 
plies to  both  coal  and  hard  rock  mining. 
The  people  of  my  State  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  indicated  accelerated  devel- 
opment of  coal  deposits  and  other  min- 
erals will  leave  vast  portions  of  the  State 
scarred  and  made  useless  forever.  My  col- 
league. Senator  Lee  Metcalf  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  a  repeat  of  Appalachia. 

These  mineral  deposits  can  play  an 
important  economic  role  in  the  future 
of  Montana.  Wyoming,  and  the  Dakotas, 
but  their  development  cannot  be  at  the 
expense  of  surface  landowners  and  gen- 
eral environmental  considerations.  Sen- 
ator Metcalf.  several  other  western  Sen- 
ators and  I.  have  attempted  to  obtain 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  agencies 
who  have  responsibility  for  managing 
Federal  lands.  Over  2  years  ago  the  U5. 
Forest  Service  promised  that  they  would 
take  the  initiative  in  issuing  mining 
regulations  to  insure  reclamation  within 
national  forests.  It  now  has  become  quite 
apparent  that  the  Forest  Service  offlcials 
do  not  Intend  to  do  anything  about  It 
until  after  the  election.  The  situation  is 
so  serious  that  executive  action  is  im- 
perative. We  want  action  now.  until  such 
time  that  the  Congress  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  can  develop  a  uniform 
set  of  regulatlorw  affecting  both  private 
and  public  lands. 

I  sun  pleased  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee  in  reporting 
the  Coal  Mining  Reclamation  Act,  and  it 
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als.  Materials  and  Fuels.  Tbe  hearing  fol- 
lowed a  flight  over  the  Stillwater  to  show 
the  senators  and  committee  staff  the  results 
of  current  exploration  and  development. 
Nearly  two  years  ago,  UBF8  officials  at  a 


had  been  my  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
^  be  able  to  consider  the  mining 
T^amation  bill  prior  to  adjournment. 

AS  of  today,  the  prospects  for  such  con-        _ 

alderation  do  not  look  good.  For  this  meeting  in  Metcalfs  office  promised  mining 
^« son  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  regulations  by  early  1971  and  in  AprU  of 
V^r  Senators  from  Montana  and  Utah,  that  year  sent  the  state  Department  of 
Mr  Metcalf  and  Mr.  Moss,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  simple  Joint  resolution  pro- 
hibiting all  coal  mining  exploration  and 
prospecting  on  all  Federal  lands  untU 
such  time  as  a  uniform  program  is  estab- 
lished Again.  I  wish  to  to  state  how  un- 
fortunate it  is  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
refused  to  exercise  its  authority  in  imple- 
menting a  program  of  mining  reclama- 
tion I  would  hope  that  this  matter  has 
not  been  held  in  abeyance  for  partisan 
reasons.  If  so.  the  interests  of  the  West 
will  suffer  needlessly. 

It  Is  the  time  for  all  parties  to  pro- 
ceed rapidly  in  setting  forth  a  realistic 
set  of  surface  mining  regtilations  and 
reclamation  requirements.  The  Federal 
agencies  have  the  authority  to  move  now, 
and  should  have  done  so  some  time  ago. 
Tlie  Congress  must  then  expand  on  this 
program  by  enacting  laws  making  recla- 
mation applicable  to  all  lands,  private 
and  public.  Let  us  not  stand  around 
wringing  our  hands  while  the  West  is  be- 
ing torn  apart.  Next  year,  or  the  year 
after,  will  be  too  late. 

In  summation  it  is  important  that  rec- 
ognition be  given  to  the  fine  efforts  made 
by  the  State  of  Montana  in  facing  up  to 
its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  sur- 
face reclamation.  I  wish  that  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  responsibility  for  Fed- 
eral lands  could  be  equally  compli- 
mented. They  carmot. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  appearing  in 
the  September  1  Issue  of  The  Independ- 
ent Record  of  Helena,  Mont.,  contains  an 
excellent  summation  by  Art  Hutchinson. 
An  editorial  from  the  Billings  Gazette  of 
this  morning  also  faces  this  issue  head- 
on.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
column  and  editorial  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  well  as  a  letter  dated  August  8, 
1972,  from  the  Regional  Forester  to  the 
State  Land  Commissioner,  the  land 
Commissioner's  letter  of  August  28,  1972, 
to  the  Governor,  and  Governor  Ander- 
son's letter  of  August  29,  1972,  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

USFS    RKI'OnS    ON    RKCI.AMATION 

(By  Arthur  Hutchinson) 

The  UJ3.  Forest  Service,  reneging  on  nearly 
two  years  of  promises,  has  quietly  Informed 
state  officials  that  they  will  not  make  mining 
regulations  this  year  to  insure  reclamation 
within  national  forests. 

The  new  delay  In  making  regulations 
covering  exploration,  development  and  min- 
ing within  the  forest  preserve  means  that 
exploitation  of  the  Stillwater  mining  area 
southeast  of  Billings  may  continue  \inder  the 
1872  Mining  Act  and  ineffective  existing 
regulations. 

The  reversal  In  promised  XTSFS  policy, 
which  stunned  the  state  administration, 
came  almost  a  year  to  the  day  after  USFS 
officials  came  under  strong  fire  from  VB. 
Senators  Mike  Mansfield,  Lee  Metcalf,  both 
D-Mont..  and  Frank  Boos,  D-Utab.  and  the 
administration  of  Democratic  Gov.  Forrest  H. 
AndaiBon. 

Tough  questions  were  thrown  at  the  USFS 
at  the  public  hearing  Aug.  18,  1971,  In  Bil- 
lings by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Mlner- 


tbat    year    sent    the    state 
Lands  a  copy  of  the  proposed  regulations 
and    the    required    environmental     Impact 
statement.  At  the  Billings  hearing  that  fol- 
lowed, the  pledge  was  repeated. 

But  earlier  this  month,  state  land  com- 
missioner Ted  Schwlnden  received  an  al- 
most apologetic  letter  from  Steve  Yurlch. 
Missoula.  Region  One  forester. 

"V/e  have  recently  learned  that  the  chief 
(of  the  Forest  Service )  has  considered  It  be«t 
to  temporarily  delay  regulations  tor  mining 
as  such  regulations  would  only  apply  to  the 
national  forests  and  not  the  public  domain," 
Yurlch  wrote. 

"Congress  now  has  under  active  considera- 
tion legislation  which  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  believes  It  needs  In  order  to  Issue 
regulations  applicable  to  BLM  (Bureau  of 
Land  Management)    lands,"  he  said. 

"The  chief  beUeves  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable for  mineral  development  regulations 
covering  the  national  forest  and  public  do- 
main lands  to  be  as  consistent  and  uniform 
as  possible."  the  letter  said.  "Should  Congress 
fall  to  act  on  the  proposed  legislation  this 
session,  the  chief  will  again  consider  the 
promulgation  of  mining  regulations  tor  the 
national  forest." 

The  land  commissioner  said  chances  of 
pending  legislation  that  would  scrap  the  1872 
Mining  Law  passing  Congress  are  practically 
nil  this  year  considering  that  Congress  prob- 
ably win  adjotirn  shortly  to  campaign  this 
election  year. 

Schwlnden  said  he  had  been  told  by  the 
USPS  "month  after  month"  that  publication 
of  the  regulations  was  Imminent.  He  said  he 
had  even  been  told  the  number  under  which 
the  regulations  would  be  published  In  the 
federal  register. 

But  then,  Schwlnden  said,  he  began  to  hear 
"rumors"  of  a  switch  In  USFS  policy. 

"It  Is  a  great  disappointment  to  have  you 
confirm  what  has  been  rumored."  he  said. 
"The  logic  of  delay  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity of  regulations  on  U.S.  lands  I  consider 
faulty,"  Schwlnden  said.  "Would  a  physician 
In  good  conscience  postpone  necessary  treat- 
ment of  one  twin  because  his  brother  was  not 
treatable? 

"As  you  know,  some  of  the  other  western 
states  have  evidenced  less  concern  with  tbe 
problem  of  mined  land  reclamation  than  has 
Montana.  I  find  that  regrettable,  but  not  an 
excuse  for  relaxation  of  our  standards,"  he 
said. 

Schwlnden  told  the  governor  that  the 
about-face  by  the  USFS  "means  In  effect 
that  the  Department  of  State  Lands,  through 
Its  administration  of  the  (1971)  Hard  Rock 
Reclamation  Act.  will  have  to  go  It  alone  on 
the  nettfly  17  million  acres  of  national  forest 
In  Montana." 

The  land  commissioner  reminded  the  gov- 
ernor of  his  testimony  presented  at  the  BU- 
Ungs  hearing  where  Anderson  complained 
that  federal  Inactivity  had  forced  Montana 
Into  a  position  of  leadership  In  mine  recla- 
mation. 

"However,"  Schwlnden  said,  "this  depart- 
ment simply  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
assure  that  our  Montana  environment  will 
be  fTilly  protected  from  mining  development." 
(The  department  has  an  appropriation  of 
only  $183,600  for  two  years  to  supervise  min- 
ing reclamation.) 

The  state  officials  blame  pressure  from  the 
top  In  Wasblngton  for  the  sudden  reversal. 

"Our  cooperation  In  the  whole  area  of  ade- 
quate mining  regulations  and  reclamation 
standards  at  tbe  regional  U.S.  agency  levels 
has  been  exceUent."  Schwlnden  told  Ander- 
son. "At  tbe  national  administration,  we  have 


been  handed  paper  and  promisee,  and  now 
this  complete  reversal  on  the  Forest  Service 
regulations." 

He  asked  the  governor  to  lnfc«Tn  the  state's 
congressional  delegation  of  "our  frustration 
with  the  ambivalence  and  lack  of  commit- 
ment of  the  Nixon  Administration." 

Schwlnden  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
announcement  from  Washington  on  tbe  ab- 
rupt policy  change  by  the  Forest  Service. 


[From   the  Billings   Gazette   Editorial — 
Monday,  Sept.  18,  19721 
A  Lamx  Excuse 
Smokey  the  Bear  must  be  hiding  his  head 
In  shame  these  days  at  the  inaction  of  the 
VS.  Forest  Service  bosses  in  Washington,  D.C. 
As  a  result  of   their   Inaction,   top   brmsa, 
high  level.  Inner-sanctum  backing  off,  the 
1872  mining  act  still  prevalla  on   national 
foreat  land. 

What  does  that  mean?  Nothing  has 
changed.  Miners  may  go  into  tbe  national 
forests  and  do  pretty  much  what  they've 
done  for  80  years — tear  It  up  at  their  pleasure, 
No  reclamation  required. 

For  some  time  the  Forest  Service  used  the 
excuse  that  it  lacked  the  authority  to  require 
reclamation  of  land  torn  up  by  mining  ex- 
ploration. 

This  claim  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  when 
US.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  reminded  them  they 
bad  the  authority  to  establish  regulations 
controlling  the  use  of  forest  land.  That  was 
nearly  two  years  ago. 

The  Forest  Service  then  assured  Metcalf 
and  others  It  would  draw  up  rules  to  protect 
the  forest  land. 

Now,  even  after  having  been  shown  what 
oould  result  in  the  StlUwater  area  southwest 
of  BUlings,  the  Forest  Service  has  reneged  on 
Its  promisee. 

Tbe  excuse  for  delay  is  a  lame  one.  The 
gist  is  that  It  is  vTaltlng  tor  Congress  to  adopt 
regulations  covering  all  public  domain. 
A  better  name  for  It  Ls  a  broken  promise. 
The  XJB.  Forest  Service,  right  at  the  top. 
Is  remiss  in  its  duty  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Its  job  Is  to  protect  and  make  best 
use  of  the  fcMreet  land. 

It  has  fallen  down  on  the  job  in  not  cor- 
recting a  situation  which  permits  abuse  when 
it  has  the  power  to  do  so. 

State  or  Montana, 
Omcs  or  tbx  GovnNoa, 
Helena.  Mont..  August  29. 1972. 
Hon.  Mikx  Mansiixu), 

1/.S.  SenaXe,  Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DXAB  Mikx:  On  Augiist  18,  1971,  I  sub- 
mltt«d  testimony  to  tbe  Subcommittee  on 
Mtf>«.r>ii>  Materials  and  Fuels  of  tbe  Senate 
Interior  Committee  in  BUimgs.  Montana.  The 
previous  day.  Senators  Moss,  Metcalf,  myself 
and  various  state  and  federal  officials  had 
viewed  tbe  Stillwater  mming  area  in  south 
central  Montana. 

In  my  testimony  I  tried  to  eniphaslze  tbe 
need  for  orderly  resource  development  in  a 
context  of  environmental  quality.  I  noted 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  failed  to 
use  Its  authority  to  promote  tbe  best  interests 
of  Montana  and  the  Nation.  At  that  time, 
however,  we  were  hopeful  that  the  Imple- 
mentation of  new  Forest  Service  regulations 
relating  to  exploration  and  mining  on  forest 
lands  would  be  of  invaluable  help. 

The  enclosed  correspondence  quite  clearly 
indicates  a  drastic  change  In  Administration 
policy. 

Despite  professed  federal  concern  and  pro- 
longed rhetoric.  It  appears  that  my  apprehen- 
sions In  Avig\i8t,  1971,  were  Inadvertently 
prophetic  .  .  .  "And  we  will  do  It  alone,  U 
necessary." 

Be«t  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

FORKEST  H     ANDKUON. 

Governor. 
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Dkpahtmmjt  or  Stat«  Land. 
HeUna,  Mont.,  Auguat  28, 1972. 
Governor  Forkkst  H.  Andkbsoh, 
State  of  Montana, 
Helena,  Mont. 

Hear  OovniNOB  Anddsok:  I  have  Juat  re- 
cently learned  that  the  regulation*  covering 
exploration  and  mining  on  Fore«t  Service 
lands,  long  promised  by  the  VS.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, are  not  to  be  published  I 

The  attached  letter  from  Regional  Forester 
Service  Yurlch  Is  self-explanatory.  Please 
note  that  Mr.  Yurlch  had  also  "...  expected 
that  the  Forest  Service  would  now  have  regu- 
lations on  mining  which,  would  achieve  good 
reclamatioii  practices  for  minerals  mined  .  .  . 
on  the  National  Forest  .  .  .".  (EmphasU 
added) 

Mr.  Yurlch  states  that  the  delay  decUlon 
by  the  Chief  Forester  was  attributable  to 
pending  federal  legislation,  and  a  desire  for 
uniformity  of  regulations  on  all  federal  land. 
You  are  weU  aware  of  the  lack  of  response 
at  the  Washington  level  to  our  requests  for 
help  In  resolving  problems  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  eastern  Montana  coal.  This  deci- 
sion to  defer  promulgation  of  adequate  min- 
ing regulations  on  Forest  Service  lands  means 
In  effect  that  the  Department  of  State  Landa. 
through  Its  administration  of  Chapter  262, 
the  "Hard  Rock  Reclamation  Act",  will  have 
to  "go  it  alone"  on  the  nearly  17  mlUlon  acres 
of  National  Forest  In  Montana. 

Our  cooperation  in  the  whole  area  of 
adequate  mining  regulations  and  reclama- 
tion standards  at  the  regional  U.S.  agency 
levels  has  been  excellent.  At  the  national  ad- 
ministration level,  we  have  been  handed 
paper  and  promises,  and  now  this  complete 
reversal  on  the  Forest  Service  regulations. 

Nearly  two  years  ago.  In  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator Metcalf  in  Washington,  Forest  Service 
officials  pledged  that  regulations  would  be 
drafted  by  early  1971.  Encloeed  Is  a  copy  of 
the  regulations  and  the  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  required  .  .  .  received  by  us 
in  April.  1971.  In  August,  1971,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Materials  and 
Fuels  reviewed  the  Stillwater  mining  area 
of  Montana  and  heard  extensive  testimony 
in  BUllngs.  Month  after  month  we  were  as- 
sured that  publication  of  the  regulations  was 
imminent.  Now,  In  late  summer  of  1973.  we 
learn  that  th?  regulations  are  Indefinitely 
postponed. 

As  you  observed  In  your  testimony  In  Blu- 
ings m  August.  1971,  Montana  had  been 
forced  Into  an  unusual  position  In  the  Fed- 
eral-State system  ...  a  position  of  leader- 
ship. When  Mr.  Wicks  and  I  met  with  the 
Conservation  Foundation  In  Washington  In 
late  Julv,  It  was  gratifying  to  And  that 
Montana's  leadership  In  the  area  of  sound 
resource  management  Is  nationally  acknowl- 
edged. However,  this  Department  simply  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  assure  that  o\ir 
Montana  environment  wUl  be  fuUy  protected 
from  mining  development.  Please  communi- 
cate to  our  Congressional  delegation  our 
commitment  to  sound  resource  development, 
and  our  frustration  with  the  ambivalence  and 
lack  of  commitment  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tkd   Schwindkn.  Commiaaioner . 

VS.  DiPARTMENT  or  Agriculture, 

Miaioula,  Mont.,  August  8, 1972. 
Mr.  Ted  Schwinden, 

State    tond   Commissioner,    Department    of 
State  Lands.  State  Capitol.  Helena.  Mont. 

Deab  Mr.  Schwtnden:  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  the  progress  made  the  past  year  In  get- 
tl  \g  better  mlned-land  reclamation  In  the 
St  ate  of  Montana. 

The  two  new  State  laws.  Chapters  224  and 
252  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1971  and  the  good 
work  your  staff  has  done  In  the  administra- 
tion of  these  laws  really  moved  Montana 
forward. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  State  move  In  this 


dlrectlou  and  to  be  able  to  apply  these  laws 
where  Federal  controls  are  nonealstent. 

Our  memorandum  of  understanding  on 
Chapter  224  has  aided  our  people  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  State  In  getting  the 
best  reclamation  possible  on  the  National 
Forest  under  the  authority  of  State  law  and 
In  areas  where  we  have  little  or  no  control. 
We  had  expected  that  the  Forest  Service 
would  now  have  regulation*  on  mining 
which  would  achieve  good  reclamation  prac- 
tices for  minerals  mined  under  the  General 
Mining  Laws  on  the  National  Forest,  similar 
to  the  authority  which  we  do  have  for  the 
leasable  and  salable  minerals  and  mineral 
materials. 

We  have  recently  learned  that  the  Chief 
has  considered  It  best  to  temporarUy  delay 
regvUatlons  for  mining  as  such  regulations 
would  only  apply  to  the  National  Forest  and 
not  the  public  domain.  Congress  now  has  un- 
der active  consideration  legislation  which 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  believes  It 
needs  In  order  to  Issue  regulations  applicable 
to  BLM  lands.  The  Chief  believes  It  would  be 
most  desirable  for  mineral  development  reg- 
ulations covering  the  National  Forest  and 
public  domain  lands  to  be  oonslstent  and 
as  uniform  as  possible.  Should  Congress  fall 
to  act  on  the  proposed  legislation  this  ses- 
sion, the  Chief  wUl  again  reconsider  the 
promulgation  of  mining  regulations  for  the 
National  Forest. 

We  consider  the  objectives  oX  the  State  and 
the  Forest  Service  are  close  together  In  try- 
ing to  achieve  the  best  mlned-land  reclama- 
tion possible  In  the  State. 

There  Is  some  overlap  In  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  the  authorities  which  the  Forest 
Service  does  have.  This  Is  chiefly  In  the  area 
of  the  common  varieties  of  sand,  gravel,  clay 
and  rock,  and  occurs  In  some  of  our  road 
contracts.  In  these  cases  It  creates  double 
administrative  responsibilities  and  leaves  the 
operator  answering  to  both  the  State  and 
the  Forest  Service  for  the  same  apparent 
objective.  It  does  add  some  additional  cost. 
We  believe  it  would  be  In  the  best  public 
interest  of  both  the  State  and  the  Forest 
Service  to  look  forward  ways  of  resolving  this 
situation  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  we 
recognize  that  it  may  require  an  amendment 
In  Montana  Open  Cut  or  Strip  Mined  Rec- 
lamation Act,  Chapter  224,  for  clarification 
similar  to  the  language  as  found  In  section 
23  of  Chapter  252. 

Bob  Manchester  discussed  this  overlap 
area  with  you  and  your  staff  at  the  meeting 
In  your  office  on  July  17. 

I  would  appreciate  your  review  of  this  sit- 
uation and  your  suggestions  lor  resolving  It. 
Sincerely, 

Stevk  Yurich,  Regional  Forester. 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3659,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  commission  to  develop  a 
plan  leading  to  the  conquest  of  multiple 
sclerosis. 


8.    3»e6 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3966,  to  au- 
thorize a  Federal  payment  for  certain 
additional  rapid  transit  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  environs. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS.  1973— AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    1S06 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations) . 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  16029)  to  tunend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    750 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd. 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs) 
was  Hwlded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  750,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  compensation  of  per- 
sons Injured  by  certain  criminal  acts,  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  payment  of 
such  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    3925 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  Senator  William  Pui- 
BRiGHT  has  joined  In  cosponsorlng  S.  3925, 
a  bin  to  regulate  the  testimony  of  news- 
men in  Federal  criminal  cases.  This  bill 
was  Introduced  on  August  16,  1972.  by 
Senator  James  Pearson  and  myself. 

s.   3Sa9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  California  CMr.  Cranston) 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMTTA- 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1507 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Symdjgton, 
Mr.  Atken,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Javits)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  the  In- 
terim agreement  on  offensive  weapons 
systems.  

FEDERAL  REVENUE-SHARING  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENOMXNT   NO.    1508 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proix)sed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  14370)  to  provide  payments  to 
localities  for  high-priority  expenditures, 
to  encourage  the  States  to  supplement 
their  revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize 
Federal  collection  of  State  individual 
income  taxes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1509 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table ) 

Mr.  INOUYE,  for  himself,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Gravel,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  Johitly  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14370), 
supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    1510    AND    1511 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  14370),  supra. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGGS).  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DOLE) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
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fMr  Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
^amendment  No.  1505,  intended  to  be 
Trowed  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  14370)  to  pro- 
SSpayments  to  locaUties  for  high-pri- 
ori^ expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
^tes  to  supplement  their  revenue 
^ces.  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  Individual  income  taxes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    OPEN    HEAR- 
TNOS     BY      SUBCOMMITTEE     ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION 
Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  that  open  hearings 
bave  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Recreation  at  10  a.m. 
on  September   25.   in  room   3110,   New 
Senate  OfQce  Building,  on  the  foUowing 

S*  666,  S.  3618  and  HJR,.  12996.  to  des- 
ignate certain  lands  in  the  Lava  Beds 
National  Monument  in  California  as 
wilderness. 

B.  667.  S.  3618  and  H.R.  10655,  to  des- 
ignate certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  Vol- 
canic National  Park  in  California  as  wil- 
derness. 

S  1927  and  HH.  8756,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Hohokam  Pima 
National  Monument  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Snaketown  archeological  site,  Ari- 
aona.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  September  11.  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

8.2969.  An  act  to  declare  title  to  certain 
PWeral  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be 
in  the  United  StAtee  In  trust  foe  the  uae  and 
benefit  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregoai. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  informatioD  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  at 
10  ajn.  on  September  27,  1972.  in  room 
8110,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  bill: 

S.  3662.  Providing  for  the  eetabllahment  of 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  National  Historical 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  meeting  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  September  8,  1972,  reported  S. 
750,  a  bill  which  I  introduced  to  com- 
pensate the  innocent  victims  of  crime. 
That  bill  is  now  on  the  calendar,  and 
I  anticipate  that  it  will  be  scheduled 
soon  to  provide  the  most  expeditious 
Senate  consideration. 

During  the  coiirse  of  hearings  on  S. 
750  and  related  measures,  it  was  learned 
that  seven  States  had  at  that  jimcture 


similar  crime  compensation  programs 
functioning  on  a  State  level.  These  in- 
cluded the  States  of  California.  New 
York,  Hawaii.  Massachusetts.  Maryland, 
Nevada,  and  New  Jersey. 

On  July  20,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Law  end  Proce- 
dures and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
concept  of  crime  compensation,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  Chamber  the 
fact  that  Rhode  Island  this  year  enacted 
a  similar  statutory  scheme. 

Most  recently,  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  States  which 
recognize  the  basic  flnsmcial  needs  of 
crime  victims,  bringing  the  total  to  nine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Alaska  statute  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  way  is  now  being  cleared  for  the 
most  prompt  action  on  S.  750. 1  am  con- 
fident it  will  receive  the  overwhelming 
support  it  deserves  from  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Act  Establishing  a  Violent  Chimes  Com- 
pensation Boaxd:  and  Providinc  fob  an 
Efjxctive   Date 

Be  Is  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Section  1.  AS  18  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  chapter  to  read . 

Chapter  67.  Violent  Crimes  Cwnpensatlon 
Board. 

Sec.  18.67.010.  Purpoee.  It  is  the  purpoee 
of  this  chapter  to  facUltate  and  permit  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  innocent  per- 
sons Injured  and  to  dependents  of  persons 
kUled  as  a  result  of  certain  serious  crimes 
or  in  attempts  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crime  or  to  apprehend  suspected  criminals. 
Sec.  18.67.020.  Criminal  Injuries  Compensa- 
Uon  Board,  (a)  There  is  the  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Board  In  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  compoeed  of  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  One  of 
the  members  shaU  be  designated  as  chair- 
man by  the  governor.  At  least  one  member 
shall  be  a  medical  or  osteopathic  physician 
licensed  to  practice  In  this  state. 

(b)  The  term  of  ofQce  of  each  member  of 
the  boaxd  Is  three  years,  except  that  of  the 
members  first  appointed  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of 
one  year.  All  vacancies,  except  through  the 
expiration  of  term,  shall  be  filled  for  the 
unexpired  term  only. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  board  Is  eligible 
icx  reappointment  and  serves  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  governor. 

(d)  Elach  member  of  the  board  Is  eligible 
for  reappointment  and  any  member  of  the 
board  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  for 
Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
tn  office  after  due  notice  and  hearing. 

(e)  Members  of  the  board  receive  no  salary, 
but  are  entitled  to  per  diem  and  travel  ex- 
penses authorized  by  law  for  other  boards. 

(f)  The  board  may  appoint  one  or  mtM« 
hearing  officers,  who  must  be  licensed  to 
practice  law  in  tlie  state,  to  conduct  hearings 
and  take  testimony  In  proceedings  under 
this  chapter,  but  final  determinations  of  any 
matter  shall  be  only  by  the  board.  A  hear- 
ing officer  acting  under  this  section  shaU  re- 
port his  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  to  the  board,  together  with  the  reasons 
for  the  findings  and  conclusions.  The  board 
shall  act  only  after  consld«*tlon  of  the  re- 
port and  such  other  evidence  as  it  considers 
appropriate. 

(g)  The  board  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
duties  of  personnel  necessary  for  carrying  out 
its  functlona  under  this  chapter. 


Sec.  18.67.030.  Application  for  compensa- 
tion, (a)  Any  person  who  may  be  eUgible  for 
compensation  under  this  chapter  may  make 
application  to  the  board.  In  a  case  In  which 
the  person  entitled  to  make  application  U 
a  minor,  the  application  may  l>e  made  on  his 
behalf  by  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  a  case 
in  which  the  person  entitled  to  make  appli- 
cation is  mentally  Incompetent,  the  applica- 
tion may  be  made  on  his  behalf  by  his  parent , 
gviardian  or  other  individual  authorized  to 
administer  his  estate. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  compensa- 
tion under  this  chapter,  the  applicant  shall. 
before  a  hearing  on  an  application  under 
this  chapter,  submit  reports,  if  reasonably 
avaUable,  from  aU  physicians  or  surgeons 
who  have  treated  or  examined  the  victim  in 
relation  to  the  Injury  for  which  compensa- 
tion Is  claimed  at  the  time  of  or  subsequent 
to  the  victim's  Injury  or  death.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  reports  on  the  previous 
medical  history  of  the  victim,  a  report  on 
the  examination  of  the  Injured  victim,  or  a 
report  on  the  cause  of  death  of  the  victim 
by  an  lmt>artlal  medical  expert  would  be  of 
material  aid  to  IW  determination,  the  board 
ShaU  order  the  reports  and  examination. 

Sec.  18.67.040.  Hearings,  (a)  Upon  appUca- 
tlon  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  board  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for 
a  hearing  and  shall  give  notice  to  the  appli- 
cant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  board  or  Us 
heartng  officer  may  hold  the  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  the  times  and  places,  and  take  the 
testimony  that  It  or  he  considers  advisable. 
The  board  or  Its  hearing  officer  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 
The  board  has  full  powers  of  subpoena  and 
compulsion  of  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  documents,  but  no  subpoena 
shaU  be  issued  except  under  the  signature 
of  a  member  of  the  board.  Application  to  a 
court  for  aid  In  enforcing  the  subpoena  may 
be  made  In  the  name  of  the  board  only  by  a 
board  member.  Subpoenas  are  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  board. 

(c)  The  appUcant  and  any  other  person 
having  a  substantial  Interest  in  a  proceeding 
may  appear  and  be  heard,  produce  evidence 
and  cross-examine  witnesses  In  person  or  by 
his  attorney.  The  board  or  its  hearing  officer 
also  may  hear  other  persons  who  in  Its  or 
his  Judgment  may  have  relevant  evidence  to 
submit. 

(d)  AdmissibUlty  of  evidence  is  governed 
by   the   Administrative   Procediire   Act    (AS 

44.62).  ^     , 

(e)  If  a  person  has  been  convicted  of  an 
offense  with  respect  to  an  act  on  which  a 
cUlm  under  this  chapter  Is  baaed,  proof  of 
that  conviction  shall  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted, unless  an  appeal  or  a  proceeding  with 
regard  to  It  Is  pending. 

(f )  Orders  and  decisions  of  the  board  shall 
be  final. 

Sec.  18.67.060.  Attorney  fees.  The  board 
may.  as  part  of  an  order  entered  under  this 
chapter,  determine  and  allow  reasonable  at- 
torney fees,  which  shall  not  exceed  16  per 
cent  of  the  amount  awarded  as  compensa- 
tion under  sec.  70  of  this  chapter,  to  be  paid 
out  of  but  not  In  addition  to  the  amoimt  of 
the  compensation,  to  the  attorney  represent- 
ing the  applicant.  It  is  unlawful  for  the  at- 
torney to  ask  for,  contract  for.  or  receive  a 
larger  sum  than  the  amount  allowed  in  the 
award. 

Sec.  18.67.060.  Regulations.  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions,  the  board  Is  au- 
thorized to  make,  rescind  and  amend  regu- 
lations prescribing  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  the  filing  of  applications  and  pro- 
ceedings \inder  this  chi4)ter.  and  other  mat- 
ters the  board  considers  appropriate. 

Sec.  18.67.070.  Standards  for  compensa- 
tion. Pot  the  purpoee  of  determining  the 
amount  of  compensation  payable  under  this 
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ch»pt«r.  the  board  shall .  insofar  as  pracuica- 
ble.  formulate  standard*  for  uniform  appli- 
cation of  this  chapter  and  take  Into  consid- 
eration rates  and  amounts  of  compe  isatlon 
payable  for  Injuries  and  death  under  other 
laws  of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States 
and  the  availability  of  funds  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  18.67  080.  Awarding  compensation,  (a) 
In  a  case  In  which  a  person  is  injured  or 
killed  by  an  incident  specified  m  sec.  90(1) 
of  this  chapter,  or  by  any  act  of  any  other 
person  which  Is  within  the  description  of 
offenses  listed  In  sec.  90(3)  of  this  chapter. 
the  board  may  order  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter 

(1 )  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured 
person; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  personal  Injury  of  the 
victim,  to  any  person  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  victim  who  has  suffered 
pecuniary  loes  or  Incurred  expenses  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Injury;  or 

I  3 )  In  the  case  of  death  of  the  victim,  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
dependents  of  the  victim. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a 
person  Is  considered  to  have  Intended  an  act 
notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of  age.  In- 
sanity, drunlteness.  or  otherwise,  he  was 
legally  Incapable  of  forming  a  criminal  In- 
tent. 

(C)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  under  this  section,  the  board  shall 
consider  all  circumstances  determined  to  be 
relevant,  including  provocation,  consent  or 
any  other  behavior  of  the  victim  which  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  contributed  to  his  Injury 
or  death;  the  prior  case  or  social  history.  If 
any.  of  the  victim;  need  for  financial  aid; 
and  any  other  relevant  matters. 

(d)  An  order  may  be  made  under  this 
section  whether  or  not  any  person  Is  prose- 
cuted or  convicted  of  an  offense  arising  out 
of  the  act  which  caused  the  Injury  or  death 
involved  In  the  application.  Upon  applica- 
tion made  by  an  appropriate  prosecuting  au- 
thority, the  board  may  suspend  proceedings 
under  this  chapter  for  a  period  it  considers 
appropriate  on  the  ground  that  a  prosecu- 
tion for  an  offense  arising  out  of  the  act 
which  caused  the  Injury  or  death  Involved 
in  the  application  has  been  commenced  or 
Is  imminent. 

Sec.  18.67.086.  Recovery  from  collateral 
source,  (a^  The  board  shall  deduct  from  any 
compensation  awarded  under  this  chapter 
any  payments  received  from  the  offender  or 
from  any  person  on  behalf  of  the  offender, 
or  from  the  United  States,  a  state,  or  &nf  of 
its  subdivisions  or  agencies,  or  any  private 
source  or  any  emergency  awards  under  sec. 
105  of  this  chapter,  for  Injury  or  death  com- 
pensable under  this  chapter. 

(b)  If  compensation  Is  awarded  under  this 
chapter  and  the  person  receiving  It  also  re- 
ceives a  collateral  sum  under  (a>  of  this  sec- 
tion which  has  not  been  deducted  from  It,  he 
shall  refund  to  the  board  the  leaser  of  the 
sums  or  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
him  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  18.67.090.  Incidents  and  offenses  to 
which  chapter  applies.  The  board  may  order 
the  piayment  of  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death  which  resulted  from 

( 1)  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  applicant 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  or  to 
apprehend  a  suspected  criminal,  or  in  aiding 
or  attempting  to  aid  a  police  officer  to  do  so. 
or  In  aiding  a  victim  of  a  crime,  or 

(2)  the  commission  or  attempt  on  the  part 
of  one  other  than  the  applicant  to  commit 
any  of  the  following  offenses:  mayhem;  In- 
decent act  with  children:  kidnapping:  mur- 
der; manslaughter;  rape:  assault  with  Intent 
to  kill,  rob,  rape,  or  poison;  assault  with  In- 
tent to  malm;  assault  with  a  dangrerotis 
weapon;  threats  to  do  bodily  harm;  or  lewd. 
Indecent,  or  obecene  acts. 


Sec.  18.67.100.  Nature  of  the  oumpensatlon. 
The  board  may  order  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation  under   this  chapter  for 

( 1 )  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(2)  loss  of  earning  power  m  a  result  of 
total  or  partial  Incs^acity  of  the  victim; 

1 3)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of  the 
deceased  victim;  and 

(4)  any  other  less  resulting  from  the  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  of  the  victim  which 
the  board  determines  to  be  reasonable. 

Sec.  18.67.105.  Emergency  compensation.  If 
It  appears  to  the  board  that,  jKlor  to  takmg 
action  on  an  application,  the  claim  Is  one  for 
which  compensation  Is  probable,  and  undue 
hardship  will  result  to  the  applicant  If  Imme- 
diate payment  is  not  made,  the  board  may 
make  an  emergency  award  of  compensation 
to  the  applicant  pending  a  final  decision  in 
the  case.  However 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  the  emergency  compen- 
sation shall  not  exceed  $500; 

( 2 )  the  amount  of  the  emergency  compen- 
sation shall  be  deducted  from  the  final  com- 
pensation made  to  the  applicant; 

(3)  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  emer- 
gency compensation  over  the  final  amoimt 
shall  be  repaid  by  the  applicant  to  the  board. 

Sec.  1867.110.  Limitations  on  awarding 
compensation,  (a)  No  order  far  the  payment 
of  compensation  may  be  made  under  sec.  80 
of  this  chapter  unless  the  application  has 
been  made  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  personal  injury  or  death,  and  the  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  was  tUe  restalt  of  an 
incident  or  offense  listed  m  sec  90  of  this 
chapter  which  had  been  reported  to  the  po- 
lice within  five  days  of  Its  occurrence  or,  tt 
the  incident  or  offense  could  not  reasonably 
ha-e  been  reported  within  that  period,  with- 
in five  days  of  the  time  when  a  report  could 
reasonably  have  been  made. 

(b)  No  compensation  may  be  awarded  ll 
the  victim  of; 

(1)  is  a  relative  of  the  offender; 
(3)  is  at  the  time  of  the  personal  Injury 
or  death  of  the  victim  living  with  the  of- 
fender as  a  member  of  his  family  or  house- 
hold, or  maintaining  a  sextiBl  relationship, 
whether  UUclt  or  not,  with  the  person  or 
with  any  member  of  his  famUy; 

(3)  violated  a  penal  law  of  the  state,  which 
violation  caused  or  contributed  to  his  In- 
juries or  death;  or 

(4)  Is  Injured  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle,  boat  or  airplane  unless 
the  vehicle  was  used  as  a  weapon  In  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  run  the  Tlctlm  down. 

(c)  No  compensation  may  be  awarded 
under  this  chapter  In  an  amount  in  excess 
of  $10,000  and  all  payments  shall  be  made  In 
a  lump  sum. 

(d)  Orders  for  payment  Of  compensation 
under  this  chapter  may  be  made  only  as  to 
Injuries  or  death  resulting  from  Incidents 
or  offenses  occurring  on  and  after  July  1. 
1971. 

Sec.  18.67.120,  Recovery  from  offender. 
When  an  order  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for  personal  Injury  or  death  Is  made 
under  this  chapter,  the  board,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  order.  Is  subro- 
gated to  the  cause  of  action  of  the  appli- 
cant against  the  person  or  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  Injury  or  daath  and  Is  en- 
titled to  bring  an  action  against  the  per- 
son or  persons  for  the  amount  of  the  dam- 
ages sustained  by  the  applicant.  If  an 
amount  greater  than  that  paid  under  the 
order  Is  recovered  and  collected  In  the  ac- 
tion, the  board  shall  pay  the  balance  to  the 
applicant. 

Sec.  18.67.122.  False  claim.  A  person  who 
knowingly  makes  a  false  claim  under  this 
chapter  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $500.  or  by  Unprlsonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both,  and  shall 
forfeit  any  benefit  received  and  shall  repay 


the    state    for    any    payment    of    compensa- 
tion made  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  18.67.124.  Survival  and  abatement.  The 
rights  to  compensation  created  under  this 
chapter  are  personal  and  shall  not  survive 
the  death  of  a  victim  or  dependent  entitled 
to  them,  except  that  if  the  death  occurs 
after  an  application  for  comp>eu8atlou  has 
been  filed  with  the  Violent  Crimes  Com- 
pensation Board,  the  proceeding  shall  not 
abate,  but  may  be  continued  by  the  legal 
representative  of   the  decedent's  estate. 

Sec.  18.67.130.  ReporU,  The  board  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  governor  and 
legislature  annually  a  report  of  its  activi- 
ties under  this  chapter  Including  the  name 
of  each  applicant,  a  brief  descr^tlon  of  the 
facts  In  each  case,  and  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation awarded. 

Sec.  IB  67.140    Definitions.  In  this  chapter 

(1)  "board"  means  the  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Board; 

(2)  "dependent"  means  a  relative  of  de- 
ceased victim,  who  was  dependent  upon  the 
victim's  income  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
children  of  a  victim  born  aft«r  a  victim's 
death  are  Included; 

( 3 )  "personal  Injury"  means  actual  bodily 
harm; 

(4)  "relative"  means  spouse,  parent,  grand- 
parent, stepparent,  natural  bom  child,  step- 
child, adopted  child,  grandchild,  brother, 
sister,  half  brother,  half  sister,  or  spouse's 
parents; 

(5)  "■victim"  means  a  person  who  Is  In- 
jured or  killed  by  an  Incident  specified  In 
sec.  90  erf  this  chapter. 

•Sec.  2.  This  Act  takes  effect  on  the  day 
after  Its  passage  and  approval  or  on  the  day  it 
becomes  law  without  approval.  | 


THE   75TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  LAT- 
TIMER  MASSACRE 

Mr.  SCCnrr.  Mr.  President.  Sunday, 
September  10,  1972,  was  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  a  very  tragic  but  significant 
day  in  Pennsylvania  and  American  his- 
tory. On  that  day  19  striking  workers  at 
the  Lattlmer  Mines  near  Hazleton,  Pa., 
were  senselessly  gtinned  down. 

The  mineworkers  were  being  under- 
paid and  forced  to  work  long  hours. 
Those  Polish,  Slovak,  and  Lithuanian 
strikers  who  died  that  bloody  day  had 
come  to  the  land  of  opportunity  to  better 
their  own  lives.  Instead  they  had  to  give 
their  lives  so  millions  of  others  could  live 
and  work  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

To  commemorate  the  sacrifice  of  those 
19  men.  a  monument  has  been  erected  in 
Lattlmer.  Pa.  I  feel  it  Is  appropriate  to 
name  the  men  who  are  mentioned  on 
that  monument:  Sebastian  Broztowski. 
Prank  Chrzeszeski,  John  Potta,  Andrew 
Jurecek.  George  Kulick,  Andrew  Monl- 
kaski,  Raphael  Reklewlcz,  John  Tamo- 
wicz.  Stanley  Zagorski,  Michael  Ches- 
lock.  Adalbert  Czaja,  Anthony  Grekoe. 
Stephen  Juries,  Andrew  Mleczkowski, 
aement  Platek,  John  Skrep,  Jacob 
Tomashontas,  Adalbert  Zlemba,  and 
Adam  Zieminski. 

May  God  spare  our  Nation  and  the 
world  future  deaths  of  good  men  who 
only  seek  to  live  good  lives  In  peace. 
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THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSCIENCE 

OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  never 

could  the  comparison  of  Congress  and 

Nero  be  more  clearly  discerned  than  to- 


j-y   For  Congress  seems  surely  to  be 
fld<fllng  while  America  bums.        ^    ^  ^ 
As  Senators,  we,  together,  embarked 
ttDon  this  session  of  Congress  with  an 
e^nmental    conscience    and    prom- 
^  to  produce  historical  antipollution 
u«re  that  would  enhance  the  day-to-day 
uvlng  environment  of  every  American. 
Yet  here  we  are  at  the  11th  hour,  still 
enKaged  in  poUtical  rhetoric  with  impor- 
tant environmental  measures  pushed  to 
the  back  burners.  And  time  passes.  Pret- 
ty soon  a  new  session  and  a  new  Con- 
aress  will  convene.  Will  we  have  to  begin 
our  long  legislative  journeys  on  pesti- 
cides water  pollution,  and  land  use  again 
in  that  Congress?  And  what  about  ocean 
dumping,  strip  mining,  and  coastal  de- 
velopment? 

In  some  instances  legitimate  reasons 
exist  for  the  slowness  in  moving  these 
important  items  to  the  floor  and  out  of 
conference,  but  in  more  instances,  I  am 
afraid,  the  symptoms  of  politics  and 
profits  have  given  Congress  a  bad  case  of 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  criti- 
cal Items.  Land  tise.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  has  worked 
his  committee  hard  and  long  to  produce 
S  632.  It  has  •wide  support  nationwide.  It 
will  intimately  affect  Americans  across 
the  country.  The  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor editorially  discussed  S.  832,  stating 
Monday.  July  31,  1972: 

In  our  view,  the  Congress  shoiUd  deal  aep- 
arately  with  the  nonfederal  and  the  federal 
land  portions  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
(Asplnall  and  Jackson  bills.)  And  In  so  do- 
ing, It  should  weigh  the  words  of  SenatOT 
Jackson,  whose  bills  are  favored  by  the  Nixon 
administration:  "We  must  treat  land  not  as 
a  commodity  to  be  consumed  or  expended. 
but  as  a  valuable  finite  resource  to  be  hus- 
banded." 

The  Evening  Star,  too,  editorialized  on 
Wednesday,  July  28,  1972,  and  stated: 

The  measure  which  deserves  to  be  en- 
acted Is  sponsored  principally  by  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington. 

And  further: 

Over  In  the  House,  Representative  Wayne 
N.  A^lnall  of  Colorado  Is  guiding  similar 
legislation  tovrard  a  vote,  but  his  version  Is 
weaker  and  In  some  respects  retrogreasl've 
...  We  hope  that  Jackson  will  stand  fast 
for  hlB  comm.enda1:de  product,  and  the 
House  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny  the  pow- 
erful Asplnall  all  he  vnints  In  this  case. 

Since  those  two  editorials,  weeks  have 
passed,  and  still  S.  632  has  not  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vote.  And  the 
sand  is  running  out. 

What  about  the  Clean  Water  Amend- 
ments? Here  the  story  of  an  environmen- 
tally concerned  Congress  Is  even  more 
unbelievable. 

In  the  Senate  we  passed  a  very  worthy 
bill,  unanimously.  We  quite  obviously 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram based  on  effluent  limitations  at  the 
point  of  discharge  if  the  national  goal  of 
clean  water  is  to  be  met.  We  did  not 
liastily  consider  that  bill.  The  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  held  some  30 
days  of  public  hearings  on  about  15  bills 
and  at  the  close  of  those  hearings,  I 
understand  the  committee  met  In  execu- 
tive session  for  some  45  days  and  drafted 
the  bin  we  unanimously  passed. 


The  House,  too,  passed  a  bill — months 
ago.  And.  my  friends,  those  two  bills  have 
been  in  conference  since  early  spring  of 
this  year.  The  sand  is  running  out.  Will 
all  of  this  legislative  road  have  to  be 
traveled  again  in  the  93d  Congress? 
Lord,  I  hope  not. 

And  what  about  pesticide  legislation? 
The  Agriculture  Committee  has  reported 
a  bill,  and  it  is  on  the  calendar.  But  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  raised  some 
legitimate  and  highly  important  ques- 
tions. Undoubtedly,  both  those  respected 
groups  WEUit  an  effective  pesticide  bill. 
Then  why  can  we  not  have  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  on  the  real  questions  involved, 
and  push  aside  that  which  would  ob- 
scure our  main  purpose  for  this  legisla- 
tion? The  sand  Is  running  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  a  llttie  like  the  kid 
looking  in  through  the  ■window  to  the 
candy  shop.  For  I  am  on  none  of  the 
committees  involved  in  the  above-men- 
tioned legislation.  I  am  on  the  outside 
looking  in.  But  I  am  a  U.S.  Senator  rep- 
resMiting  one  of  the  most  environmen- 
tally concerned  States  in  America.  And 
my  constituraits  let  down  all  the  bars  in 
reminding  me  that  Congress  is  failing  to 
meet  its  environmental  commitment  to 
Americans.  They  tell  me  that  environ- 
ment knows  no  political  parties,  nor  so- 
cial barriers.  It  is  where  we  live,  where 
we  are,  what  we  breathe,  what  we  drink, 
what  we  hear,  what  we  see,  and  what 
we  do.   It  needs  protecting,  restoring, 
enhancing,  and  lo'ving.  It  needs  our  im- 
divided  attention  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
scream  over  wesik,  watered-down  en- 
vironmental provisions  in  any  of  the 
aforementioned  bills,  but  please,  give  me 
the  chance.  Bring  them  to  a  vote. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PLAN: 
SHOULD  BE  ENDED 


IT 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  on  September  4 
that  the  administration  has  decided  to 
end  the  practice  of  employment  quotas 
for  minority  employees  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  among  Federal  con- 
tractors. 

According  to  the  Times,  the  adminis- 
tration also  is  reviewing  the  so-called 
Philadelphia  plan  in  light  of  this  new 
policy  against  quotas. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  is  all  too  famil- 
iar to  me.  The  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers,  of  which  I  am 
honored  to  serve  £is  chairman,  conducted 
hearings  on  this  vmwlse  and  unconstitu- 
tional plan  shortly  after  it  was  put  into 
effect  3  yeaxs  ago. 

As  was  pointed  out  at  those  hearings, 
the  Comptroller  General  held  that  the 
Philadelphia  plan  was  unacceptable  be- 
cause It  constituted  an  illegal  racial 
quota  system  in  violation  of  section  703 
(j)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Tlie  plan  requires  prospective  contrac- 
tors to  pledge  to  meet  "afflrmative  acti<m 
goals"  of  minority  employment,  which 
are  written  into  the  specifications  sent 
out  with  Invitations  for  bids  on  each 
Federal  contract.  The  goals  ■vary  from 
contract  to  contract  and  apply  only  to 
Federal  construction  projects  with  values 
of  $600,000  or  more.  The  "affirmative  ac- 


tion goals"  conmiit  Federal  contractors 
to  hire  enough  minority  group  worken 
to  fall  within  certain  percentage  "ranges" 
which  are  Individually  set  in  each  con- 
tract's specifications. 

The  Comptroller  refused  to  permit  any 
Federal  funds  to  be  spent  under  the  plan. 
However,  the  Department  of  Labor,  sup- 
ported by  a  memorandum  from  the  At- 
torney General,  contended  that  the  plan 
was  legal  and  proceeded  to  implement  it 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey. 

During  the  summer  of  1969,  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  became  the  focal  point  of 
pressures  and  discontent  which  reached 
not  only  Into  Congress,  but  far  Into 
American  society.  Disturbances  over  mi- 
nority hiring  occurred  in  the  streets  of 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Seattie,  tinting 
the  dispute  with  violence.  The  plan  was 
the  basis  for  "Hometown"  hiring  plans 
in  many  other  cities. 

All  along  the  administration  contended 
that  the  so-called  "goals"  or  "ranges"  of 
minority  employees  required  of  Federal 
contractors  in  the  Philadelphia  area  were 
not  "quotas."  This  view  was  sustained  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  in  the  case  of  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation v.  Shultz,  442  F.2d  159  '1971). 
cert,  denied  404  U.S.  854  (1971) . 

Prior  to  this  holding  by  the  third  cir- 
cuit, the  subcommittee  issued  a  report, 
"Congressional  Overnight  of  Administra- 
tive Agencies:  The  Philadelphia  Plan 
^ Department  of  Labor)."  In  which  It 
stated: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  and,  Jn  fact,  there 
appears  to  be  no  argument  on  the  subject, 
that  the  Philadelphia  Flan  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated within  the  terms  of  either  title 
VI  or  title  •VTI  of  the  Civil  Hlghts  Act  of  1964. 
That  statute  forbids  an  employer  to  consider 
the  race  of  an  actual  or  putative  employee; 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  compels  him  to  do  so. 
The  statute  forbids  Imposing  employment  of 
minorities  In  order  to  compensate  for  past 
discrimination  against  such  minorities;  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  compels  It.  The  statute 
forbids  Imposing  employment  In  terms  of 
ratios  based  on  race  or  color;  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  compels  It. 


Furthermore,  the  subcommittee  found 
that— 

...  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  an  Invalid  at- 
tempt by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  eogage  In 
legislation — not  merely  In  an  area  where  Con- 
gress has  not  spoken,  but  m  an  area  where 
Congress  has  specifically  prohibited  the  ac- 
tion which  the  Secretary  desires  to  take. 

In  conclusion,  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  os- 
tensibly designed  to  ensure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  In  the  construction  trades. 
Is  in  fact  a  blatant  case  of  usurpation  of  the 
legislative  function  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Qovernmont:  as  such  it  constitutes  a 
grave  threat  to  the  doctrine  of  separation  at 
powers  upon  which  our  governmental  struc- 
ture is  based. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  that 
these  words  be  construed  to  imply  that  I 
support  discrimination  against  any  per- 
son who  applies  for  employment  with  the 
Government  or  with  private  business.  To 
the  contrary,  I  strongly  swivocate  an 
equal  opportunity  for  every  person  based 
on  his  experience  and  ability  to  do  the 
job.  But  while  I  am  opposed  to  discrim- 
ination, I  am  also  opposed  to  "reverse" 
discrimination,  such  as  is  promoted  by 
the  Philadelphia  plan  but  prohibited  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4. 
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The  administration  would  be  wise  to 
eliminate  the  Philadelphia  plan  or  to 
revise  it  In  such  a  way  to  conform  it  with 
titles  VI  and  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  I  urge  the  President  to  abolish 
•'quotas"  in  every  respect,  for  they  are 
completely  contrary  both  to  law  and  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  newspaper  articles,  one 
from  the  New  York  Times,  one  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  one  from  the 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  TlmM,  Sep*.  4,  1972] 

NntON    Held    Ltkblt    To    Dbop   Pbograic    or 

MiNORTTT  Jobs 

(By  Paul  Delaney) 
Washimotoic,  September  3. — The  Nixon  Ad- 
mlniatratlon  has  decided  to  scrap  tlie  Phila- 
delphia Plan,  acoordlng  to  sources  In  the  La- 
bor Department  and  the  White  House. 

The  plan,  once  the  Administration's  major 
clvU  rights  program,  began  In  the  faU  of  1969 
as  a  highly  publicized  affort  to  place  minori- 
ties In  siLlUed  jobs  at  federally  assisted  con- 
struction projects  in  Philadelphia  through  a 
system  of  quotas. 

It  was  emulated  In  at  least  two  dozen  cities 
In  what  were  called  "home  town"  plans.  Un- 
like the  Philadelphia  Plan,  the  others  were 
voluntary.  The  soiiroes  r«port«d  that  these 
plana  were  also  threatened. 

The  sources,  along  with  Arthur  A.  Fletcher, 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
was  In  charge  of  administering  the  plans, 
said  the  decision  to  drop  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  would  be  in  line  with  the  Administra- 
tion's new  policy  of  opposing  job  quotas  for 
mlnoritlee. 

Further,  they  said,  the  policy  Is  aimed  at 
attracting  support  in  the  election  year  from 
organized  labor,  which  strongly  opposed  the 
plan,  designed  to  force  building-trades  un- 
ions to  accept  minorities  as  members. 

DKNIAI.    IS    MADS 


Mr.  Fletcher,  who  resigned  from  the  Nixon 
Administration  last  year  and  Is  the  executive 
director  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund 
m  New  York,  said  that  friends  within  the 
White  House  and  Labor  Department  apprised 
him  of  the  decision  several  days  ago.  A  life- 
long Republican,  he  said  he  was  especially 
bttter,  and  for  the  first  time  publicly  de- 
nounced President  Nlron  in  harsh  terms  both 
In  an  Interview  and  In  a  speech  today  at 
Ba«on.  Va. 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  in- 
sisted today  that  no  decision  had  been  made 
to  drop  the  PhUadelphla  Plan,  but  he  ac- 
knowledged that  all  programs  Involving 
quotas  were  being  reviewed. 

"WeTe  reviewing  the  whole  thing  In  Ught 
of  the  President's  letter  about  quotas,"  he 
said  in  a  statement  released  through  a 
spokesman.  "Were  reviewing  everything  we 
are  doing  that  might  be  affected  by  the  pol- 
icy. ^    . 

"But  we  never  conceded  that  we  had  a 
quota  system.  We  always  considered  them  as 
goals  and  timetables.  A  quota  puts  a  celling 
and  Ud  on  your  effort  while  goals  and  time- 
tables say  to  contractors  that.  If  you  can't 
make  them,  then  prove  to  us  you  made  a 
good-faith  effort." 

However,  Mr.  Fletcher  and  others  said  they 
felt  the  decision  had  been  made  at  a  higher 
level,  m  the  White  House. 

"I  found  it  shocking,  jiist  shocking,"  Mr. 
Fletcher  remarked  in  the  Interview.  "This 
Is  an  indication  that  blacks  and  minorities 
are  being  excommunicated  from  this  so- 
ciety. They're  moving  against  the  goals  and 


timetables  of  the  PhUadelphto  Plan  and,  If 
it  goee.  the  others  (home  town  plans]   will 

go  too-  .,  ,. 

"This  U  definitely  a  step  backwards,  he 
continued.  "The  legality  of  Philadelphia  Plan 
was  upheld  In  Federal  District  Court  and 
in  the  Federal  appeals  court.  The  Supreme 
Court   refused   to  review   those   decisions. 

"President  Nixon  should  reaffirm  his  sup- 
port of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  and  some  kind 
of  goals  and  guidelines  to  assure  equitable 
employment  of  blacks.  The  riots  of  the  sixties 
were  caused  by  the  frustration  of  blacks  who 
saw  that  a  full -employment  economy  meant 
whites  were  working  and  blacks  were  unem- 
ployed. The  same  slttiatlon  Is  upon  us  again. " 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  in  Reston  to  address  the 
fourth    annual    Black   Arts   Festival    In    the 
small.    Integrated    community    In    suburban 
Washington.    He    criticized    both    President 
Nixon   and  Senator   George   McGovern.  the 
Democratic   Presidential    nominee,  for  their 
opposition  to  quotas. 

"It  Is  very  popular  this  year  to  run  against 
everything  black  Americans  stand  for,  their 
hopes  and  asplraUons,"  the  former  stanch 
defender  of  the  Administration  said. 

"Busing  Is  a  code  word  which  means 
whites  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  black  folks.  Opposition  to  low-cost  hous- 
ing In  the  suburbs  Is  a  code  word  for  the 
containment  of  blacks.  And  the  new  code 
word  Is  quotas,  and  It  means  whites  don't 
want  to  see  any  systematic  way  to  deal  with 
minorities." 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  once  the  ranking  black 
official  In  the  Nixon  Administration.  He  had 
pursued  enforcement  of  the  PhUadelphla 
Plan  with  vigor. 

The  plan,  along  with  the  home  town  plans, 
set  percentage  quotas  for  the  training  and 
hiring  of  minorities  at  the  federaUy  assisted 
construction  sites.  Under  the  plan,  contrac- 
tors working  on  the  projects  were  required 
to  set  specific  goals  within  Federal  guide- 
lines for  hiring  members  of  minority  groups. 
Affected  by  the  plan  were  such  skilled 
crafts  ns  Ironworkers,  steamfltters,  sheet- 
metal,  electrical  and  elevator  workers  and 
plumbers  and  pipefitters.  Employers  were  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  "good-faith"  efforts  In 
meeting  minority  hiring  levels  ranging  from 
4  per  cent  when  the  program  st«uted  to  26 
per  cent  by  next  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  and  the  home  town 
plans  have  recently  been  arltlclzed  as  being 
ineffective  because  of  the  faUure  to  enforce 
the  guldellneo  strongly.      j 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  5.  1972] 
Easino    or    SOMB    MiNoatrr-HnuNQ    Rttles 

APPABKNTLY       BXINO      PUkNNXD      BY      WHITE 

House 

Washington. — The  Nlxom  Administration 
appears  to  be  moving  toward  a  softening  of 
Its  regulations  that  require  employers  doing 
business  with  Uncle  Sam  to  meet  specific 
minority-hiring  goals. 

In  view  of  President  Nixon's  repeated  at- 
tacks on  aU  employment  "quotas"  in  recent 
days,  a  White  House  source  said  the  "logical" 
outcome  will  be  an  easing  of  the  minority 
hiring  standards  set  for  federal  contractors 
by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance, 
or  OFCC.  A  fuU-scale  "review  "  of  aU  OFCC 
policies  already  is  under  way  In  wake  of  the 
presidential  condemnation  of  quotas,  accord- 
ing to  a  Labor  Department  spokesman. 

At  the  Western  White  House  In  San  Cle- 
mente,  Calif.,  however.  Ronald  Zlegler,  the 
President's  press  secretary,  said  there  aren't 
any  plans  to  abandon  the  OFCC's  minority- 
hiring  programs  for  federal  contractors. 

The  greatest  Impact  on  employers  would 
probably  result  from  an  easing  of  the  OFCC's 
so-called  Order  No.  4,  which  requires  all  non- 
construction  contractors  doing  over  J50,000 
of  business  a  year  with  the  U.S.  to  set  specific 
goals  and  timetables  for  hiring  minorities. 
And  the  OFCC's  already  lagging  effort  to 
impose  specific  hiring  goals  on  construction 


contractors  in  major  cities,  as  it  first  dM 
with  the  controversial  Philadelphia  Plan  in 
1970.  could  be  further  slowed. 

The  whole  Idea  of  quotas  has  been  under 
severe  attack  within  the  White  House,  ac- 
cording to  one  source  there.  The  source  said 
the  criticism  isn't  "aimed  at  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  per  se,  but  at  quotas  In  general."  And  he 
Indicated  there  Is  a  feeling  within  the  White 
House  that  the  OFCC's  "goals  and  time- 
tables" amount  to  hiring  "quotas." 

The  administration's  growing  criticism  of 
employment  quotas  appears  to  be  part  of  lu 
election-year  effort  to  woo  the  traditionally 
Democratic  union  and  Jewish  vote.  Both  or- 
ganized labor  and  Jewish  groups  long  have 
opposed  hiring  quotas. 

President  Nixon,  in  a  Labor  Day  radio  ad- 
drees,  asserted  that  "quotas  are  Intended  to 
be  a  short  cut  to  equal  opportunity,  but  In 
reality  they  are  a  dangerous  detoiu  away 
from  the  traditional  value  at  measuring  a 
person  on  the  basis  of  ability." 

The  Issue  was  first  raised  laet  month  when 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  asked  the 
President  what  he  thought  about  the  use  o* 
quotas  In  hiring  federal  employes.  Mr.  Nixon 
replied  on  Aug.  11  that  he  opposed  "numer- 
ical goals"  applied  as  "quotas."  or  based  on 
"a  concept  of  proportional  representation." 
Subsequently,  he  Injected  a  strong  con- 
demnation of  all  quotas  Into  his  acc^tanoe 
speech  at  the  GOP  convention. 

Mr.  Nixon's  opposition  to  quotas  seems 
likely  to  have  Its  most  direct  effect  at  the 
OFCC  and  at  the  ClvU  Service  Commission, 
where  officials  already  have  pledged  to  con- 
tinue to  avoid  any  quotas  in  hiring  federal 
employes.  But  It  wasn't  immediately  clear 
what  Impact  his  views  wlU  have  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  which  U  responsible  for  attack- 
ing all  kinds  of  Job  discrimination  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Officials  at  the  Labor  Department  of  which 
the  OFCC  Is  a  part,  contend  that  goals  and 
timetables  required  by  Order  No.  4  and  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  concept  aren't  quotas. 
•They  are  Intended  to  be  guWee  and  targets" 
that  a  federal  contractor  must  make  a  "good 
faith  effort"  to  meet,  said  one  official.  A  con- 
tractor can  be  barred  from  doing  further 
buslnees  with  the  government  If  he  doesnt 
make  good  faith  efforts  to  meet  his  hiring 

goals. 

Nevertheless,  one  Labor  Department  source 
conceded  that  "It's  possible  to  apply  these 
things  (goals  and  timetables)  In  a  quoU 
form  "  That's  one  reason  the  department  U 
moving  quickly  to  review  all  the  OFCC's  pro- 
grams, he  added.  "We're  wrestling  with  it.' 
Mid  another  official.  This  official  believed  a 
key  difficulty  was  the  tendency  to  simply  set 
goals  that  reflect  the  proportional  representa- 
tion of  a  particular  minority  In  the  commu- 
nity, an  approach  the  President  has  spe- 
cifically attacked. 

The  OFCC's  Order  No.  4,  issued  In  Febru- 
ary has  forced  such  giant  defense  contracts 
as  McDonneU  Douglas  Corp.  to  set  specific 
hiring  goals  and  timetables  for  ethnic  mi- 
norities and  women.  The  order  requires  non- 
construction  contractors  to  make  an  analysis 
of  their  own  situation  and  set  the  goals  it 
there  Is  an  "underutlllzatlon"  of  any  minor- 
ity groups.  Underutlllzatlon  is  defined  a* 
"having  fewer  minorities,  or  women,  in  a 
particular  job  classification  than  would  rea- 
sonably be  expected  by  their  availability.' 

The  OFCC  order  Is  carefully  worded  to  try 
to  avoid  Unking  the  hiring  goals  directly  to 
the  proportion  of  a  minority's  population  in 
a  community.  Thus,  the  nonconstrtictlon 
contractor  setting  his  goals  Is  directed  to 
consider  eight  different  factors.  Including 
"the  minority  population  of  the  labor  mm 
and  "the  general  avaUabUity  of  minorities 
having  (the)  requisite  skUls." 

But  the  OFCC's  Philadelphia  Plan  concept 
of  imposing  hiring  goals  on  building  con- 
tractors preceded  Order  No.  4  and  has  re- 
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«ited  the  most  attention  and  ca-ltlclsm.  Ml- 
^rtS  employment  goals  actuaUy  have  been 
^ncLd  on  only  five  cltles-and  none  In  the 
ST^ar-although  the  agency  had  vowed 
ri)  w  by  now  m  any  area  where  local  in- 
Lm  officials  hadn't  worked  out  a  voluntary 
S  plan.  WhUe  the  Labor  Department 
^cly  asserts  the  PhUadelphla  I^^ld«a 
S.  Sug.  some  officials  have  conceded  re- 
ally to  union  leaders  that  It  isn't  turning 
0^  w  well  as  the  government  expected. 


ployment  and  improvement  in  the  economic 
status  of  minoritlee,"  he  said. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7.  1972] 
I.ASOS  DtPAaXMENT  Muiis  Puu<  To  Cdt  Con- 

^^  STBUCnON  MINOEITY  QUOXA 

(By  Jon  Katz) 
The  UJ3  Labor  Department  Is  considering 
^  nroposal  that  could  sharply  decrease  the 
n«unber  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  the 
oonslructlon  industry  has  to  hire  to  meet 
federal  contract  requirenMnts. 

A  Labor  Department  official  said  yesterday 
the  department  Is  considering  a  major  re- 
soucturlng  of  the  controversial  Philadelphia 
Plan  and  55  simUar  plans  for  minority  hU-mg 
in  the  construction  industry. 

The  disclosure  came  two  days  after  the 
Nixon  administration  denied  reports  that  It 
UM  decided  to  scrap  the  plan  entirely  as  a 
a  pre-election  gesture  to  the  construction 
industry  and  organized  labor,  both  of  which 
have  bitterly  opposed  It. 

The  PhlladelphU  Plan  now  requires  federal 
contractors  to  establish  minority  hiring  goals 
roughly  tied  to  the  percentage  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities  in  the  metropoUtan  area 
covered  by  the  plan. 

Similar  plans  exUt  In  Washington,  D.C, 
and  St.  Louis,  but  the  bulk  are  voluntary 
p)anii  drawn  by  the  construction  Uidustry. 

Under  the  proposal  being  considered,  the 
hiring  goals  would  be  tied  to  the  percentages 
of  blacks  and  other  minorities  In  entire  states 
or  regions  much  larger  than  simple  metro- 
politan areas. 

"The  new  proposal  would  dilute  the  whole 
concept  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan,"  said  the 
Labor  Department  official,  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identified.  "The  percentage  of  minorities 
would  be  smaUer  as  the  plan  area  grew  big- 
ger and  the  construction  industry  and  orga- 
nized labor  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about 
meeting  those  goals." 

For  example :  According  to  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  employable  blacks  comprise  24  per 
cent  of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
If  the  Washington  Plan  were  extended  to 
cover  the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  percentage  of 
employable  blacks  would  drop  to  approxi- 
mately 13  per  cent,  according  to  Census  fig- 
ures. 

The  drop  would  be  even  sharper  In  other 
areas  of  the  country,  since  the  District  itself 
U  71  per  cent  black,  one  of  the  highest  per- 
centages In  the  nation. 

Department  officials  said  last  week  the 
Philadelphia  Plan,  and  all  other  departmen- 
tal programs  were  under  review  following 
President  Nixon's  Aug.  17  directive  barring 
quotas  in  hiring  minority  workers  for  the 
federal  government.  On  Monday,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Fleitcher, 
who  administered  the  Philadelphia  Plan  un- 
til 1970,  told  a  reporter  that  he  "feared  the 
concept  of  the  plan"  would  be  dropped  In  the 
confusion  over  the  ban  on  quotas. 

The  plan  was  initiated  by  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  vigorously  enforced 
by  Fletcher,  with  what  he  termed  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  President  Nixon. 

"He'd  be  crazy  to  drop  the  plan,"  said 
Fletcher,  "when  I,  with  his  (President  NU- 
on's)  support,  fought  so  hard  to  support  It." 
U.3.  Labor  Secretary  James  Hodgson  said 
earlier  this  week  that  published  reports  that 
the  plan  would  be  scrapped  entirely  were  to- 
taUy  untrue. 

"The  Labor  Department  will  vigorously 
pursue  programs  to  bring  about  equM  em- 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  focus  of  the  Nation  over  the  past 
months  being  on  national  politics,  the 
economy,  and  foreign  affairB,  Uttle  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  administra- 
tion's activities  in  the  environment. 

On  September  5,  1972.  the  White  House 
released  a  fact  sheet  on  the  President's 
environmental  legislative  program  list- 
ing the  diversity  of  environmental  prob- 
lems for  which  the  administration  has 
developed  legislation.  The  breadth  and 
scope  of  the  President's  proposals  are  a 
tribute  to  the  4  years  he  has  been  in 
ofQce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fact 
sheet  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows:  

The  Presbbxnt's  Envxkonmxntai.  LroisLATivi: 

PBOdBAK 

In  three  Environmental  Messages  In  1970. 
1971  and  1972,  thirty-one  different  environ- 
mental legislative  proposals  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  transmitted  to 
the  Congress.  As  of  today,  only  six  of  these 
liave  been  enacted  and  only  one — the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970— was  a  major 
proposal.  The  major  bills  pending  before  the 
Congress  are : 

1 .     WATER     aOAUTY 

The  Problem:  CtuTent  law  fails  to  provide 
adequate  enforcement  authority  and  faUs 
to  provide  funds  for  treatment  plants  be- 
vond  fiscal  year  1971. 

"  The  President's  Proposal:  The  President 
recommended  new  water  poUutlon  control 
legislation  lor  the  first  time  In  February 
1970  and  again  In  February  1971.  The  1971 
proposal  includes: 

SU  bUUon  dollars  authorization  over  3 
years  as  the  Federal  part  of  a  total  $12  bU- 
llon  program: 

Revise  rigid  allocation  formula  to  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  areas  where  waste  treatment 
faculties  are  most  needed; 

Encourage  communities  to  provide  for  re- 
placement and  expansion  of  treatment  facul- 
ties on  a  reasonably  self-sufficient  basis; 

Increcuse  enforcement  coverage  of  act  to 
virtually  all  U.S.  waters: 

Establish  National  Federal  standards  for 
discharge  of  hazardous  materials; 

Authorize  fines  from  $26,000  to  $60,000  a 
day  for  violation  of  standards; 

Streamline  law  to  provide  for  swift  public 
hearings  as  a  prelude  to  issuance  of  abate- 
ment orders; 

Allow  citizens  to  take  legal  action  against 
violation  of  standards. 

Congressional  Action:  Both  the  Senate  and 
House  have  passed  water  quality  legislation 
and  It  Is  before  a  conference  committee.  The 
House.  Senate   and  Administration  bUls  aU 
differ  in  many  respects.  Legislation  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  2 'A  y«a". 
2.  PBSTrcmxs 
The  Problem:  The  current  pesticide  legis- 
lation relies  almost  entirely  on  using  labeling 
to  control  use,  which  Is  unrealistic  and  in- 
effective.   Procedures    for    registering,    can- 
celling and  suspending  pesticides  are  cumber- 
some. 
The  President's  Proposal  would: 
Classify  pesticides  for  "general",  or  "n-^ 
stricted"  use  or  for  "use  by  permit  only." 
Registered  pesticides  would  be  used  only  by 
trained  applicators  and  licensed  by  the  State. 
Approval  from  a  licensed  consultant  would 


be  required  for  use  of    'permit  only' 
cides; 

Streamline  procedures  for  canoeUatlon  <x 

registrations; 

Authorize  stopping  the  sale  or  use  of.  ana 
to  seize,  pesticides  being  distributed  or  held 
in  violation  of  Federal  law. 

Congressional  Action:  House  has  passed 
pesticide  bill,  but  no  blU  has  been  reported 
for  action  in  the  Senate.  This  legUUtlon  has 
been  before  the  Congress  over  1  '^  years. 


3.  noiss 

The  Problem:  Except  for  DOT  authority 
over  aircraft  noiae.  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  authority  to  control  noise  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources. 

The  President's  Proposal  would: 

Authorize  EPA  to  set  noise  standards  on 
tran^ortatlon.  construction  and  other  equip- 
ment; 

Require  labeling  of  noise  characteristics  of 
other  products. 

Congressional  Action;  House  has  passed  a 
noise  bill,  but  no  bill  has  been  reported  for 
action  In  the  Senate.  The  blU  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  1  Vi  years. 

« .    OCEAN  DUMPINO 

The  Problem;  Lack  of  effective  authority 
for  regtilatlon  of  ocean  dumping  by  the  States 
or  the  Federal  Government  has  created  seri- 
ous environmental  damage  in  some  locations. 
Ocean  dumping  could  grow  to  critical  pro- 
portions in  the  future. 

The  Presidents  Proposal  would: 
Require  permits  from  EPA  for  the  trans- 
portation and  dumping  of  any  wastes  which 
originate  in  the  U.S.  into  estuaries,  the  Gre«t 
LAkes.  and  the  oceans  anywhere  in  the  world; 
and  for  dumping  by  foreign  nations  in  our 
territorial  waters  and  in  the  12-mUe  offshore 
contiguous  zone; 

State  a  national  policy  banning  the  un- 
regulated ocean  dumping  of  all  nMiterlals  and 
placing  strict  limits  on  ocean  diH>oaal  of  ma- 
terials harmful  to  the  environment; 

Instruct  the  State  Department,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  develop  international  initiatives 
to  control  ocean  dumping. 

Congressional  Action:  Ocean  diunping 
legislation  Las  been  passed  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hotise.  but  It  has  not  been  re- 
ported for  final  Congressional  action.  An 
international  agreement  to  control  ocean 
dumping  was  endorsed  at  the  Stockholm 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment, 
caUlng  upon  governments  to  convene  a  con- 
ference before  November  1972  to  negotiate  a 
convention  for  signature  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  ocean  dumping  legislation  has  been 
before  the  Congreee  for  over  1  »4  ytmn. 

8.    TOXIC    SOBBTANCBB 

The  problem:  Each  year,  hundreds  of  new 
chemicals  are  oommerolaUy  marketed,  some 
posing  substantial  health  threats.  There  to  a 
need  to  assure  adequate  testing  of  such 
chemicals  to  prevent  environmental  hasards 
in  the  future. 

The  President 's  Proposal  wotUd : 

AUow  EPA  to  restrict  the  tise  or  distribu- 
tion of  substanoee  which  are  a  hazard  to 
human  health  and  the  environment; 

Stop  the  sale  of  chemicals  that  violate  thU 
legislation; 

Seek  injunctive  relief  when  use  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  chemical  presents  an  immi- 
nent hazard  to  health  or  the  environment; 

Require  tests  to  be  performed  on  new 
chemical  substanoee. 

Congressional  Action;  The  Senate  has 
passed  legislation  to  control  toxic  substances, 
but  It  has  not  been  reported  for  action  m 
the  House.  This  bill  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  1  Vi  years. 

e.  NATIONAL  LAND  US«  POUCT  ACT  AND  NATTONAL 

MsorracK  land  MANACxaciNT  act 
(Note:  Separate  proposals  by  the  Admin- 
istration— Congressional      Committees      are 
combining  consideration  of  them) 
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NatlonAl  Land  U«e  Policy  Act— The  Prob- 
iMn:   Haphazard  laiul  ua«  decisions  create  a 
host   of   environmental    problems   Including 
destruction    of    wetlands,    development    In 
hazardous    areas,    encroachment    on    open 
spaces  Sknd  aesthetic  blight.  There  is  a  need 
to  encourage  the  State*  to  deal  with  land 
use    Issues    which   spill   over   local   Jurisdic- 
tional boundaries. 
The  President's  Propoeal  would: 
Establish  a  National  Land  Use  Policy; 
Encourage  States,  in  cooperation  with  local 
governments,  to  plan  for  and  regulate  major 
developments  affecting  gro>wth: 
Provide  funds  for  State  land  use  programs. 
In    1972.    the   President   further   propoeed 
that  any  State  that  had  not  established  an 
acceptable  land  use  program  by  1976  would 
be  subject  to  annual  reductions  of  7  percent 
of    highway,   airport    and    recreation    funds. 
The  funds  would  be  reallocated  to  States 
with  acceptable  programs 

National  Resource  Land  Management  Act — 
the  Problem:  The  460  million  acres  of  pub- 
lic domain  land  are  being  administered 
under  laws  which  were  forged  when  Federal 
ownership  was  expected  to  be  temporary. 
There  is  no  currently  specific  legislation  set- 
ting forth  a  policy  for  management,  reten- 
tion and  disposal  of  the  Nation's  public  do- 
main lands. 

The  President's  Proposal  would: 
Require  management  of  the  Nation's  pub- 
lic lands  In  a  manner  to  protect  environ- 
mental quality: 

Declare  that  the  retention  of  public  lands 
Is  in  the  national  Interest  except  where  dis- 
posal would  serve  Important  public  objec- 
tives. 

Congressional  Action  of  both  bill*:  Neither 
House  has  taken  action  on  these  proposals. 
The  President's  land  use  proposal  has  been 
pending  1%  years.  The  public  lands  bill  has 
been  pending  for  over  1  year. 

>    TTNneaOROITND     MININO 


7.     STRIP 

The  Problem:  State  regulation  of  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  surface  and  under- 
ground mining  have  not  been  adequate.  Strip 
mining  alone  now  disturbs  4,680  acres  of 
land  a  week. 

The  Presidents  Proposal  would: 
Require  State  programs  to  regulate  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  strip  and  un- 
derground mining; 

Brtabllah  Federal  requirements  uid  guide- 
lines for  such  State  programs; 

Authorise  Federal  regulation  of  the  guide- 
lines if  States  faU  to  Implement  programs 
after  ayeais. 

Congrssaional  Action:  Neither  House  has 
acted  on  this  legislation.  The  President's 
proposal  has  been  pending  over  1 1^  years. 
8.  powm  puiNT  srrxNO 
■me  Problem:  Recent  power  shortages 
dramatize  the  need  for  timely  long-term 
planning  for  the  location  and  construction 
of  large-scale  electric  power  plants  and  trans- 
mission lines.  Without  proper  planning  and 
control,  power  needs  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  need  to  prevent  long-term  threats  to 
environmental  quality. 

The  President's  Proposal  would: 
Require  establishment  of  a  single  agency 
in  each  State  or  region  to  asstire  that  en- 
vironmental concerns  are  properly  considered 
In  the  certification  of  specific  power  sltee  and 
transmission  line  routes: 

Require  utilities  to  identify  needed  power 
facilities  10  years  prior  to  construction; 

Require  utilities  to  identify  power  plant 
sites  and  general  transmission  routes  five 
years  before  construction; 

Require  utUitles  to  apply  for  certification 
from  the  State  or  regional  agency  for  speclflo 
facilities  2  years  prior  to  construction; 

Require  that  the  State  or  regional  agency 
give  certlflcatlon  prior  to  construction. 

Congressional  Action:  Neither  House  has 
taken  action  on  this  legislation.  The  Presi- 


dent's proposal  has  been  pending  for  over 
1  Vi  years. 

9.    PREDATOR    CONTROL 

The  Problem:  The  use  of  highly  toxic 
chemical  poisons  to  kill  coyotes  and  other 
predatory  animals  results  In  unintended 
losses  of  other  animals  and  In  other  harm- 
ful effects   on   the   natural   environment. 

President's  Proposal:  By  administrative  ac- 
tion, the  President  banned  the  use  of  poisons 
on  all  public  lands,  except  for  emergency 
situations.  Backing  up  this  action,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  legislation  which  would  shift 
the  emphasis  of  the  predator  control  pro- 
gram from  Federal  killing  of  predators  to 
one  of  research  and  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  help  them  con- 
trol predator  populations  by  means  other 
than  poisons. 

Congressional  Action:  Legislation  similar 
to  the  President's  Proposal  has  passed  the 
House.  The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  this 
legislation. 

10.    EKDANGKRCD    SPECIES 

The  Problem:  More  than  100  species  of 
fish  and  wildlife  are  on  the  endangered 
species  list  maintained  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  However,  vmder  existing  leg- 
islation, a  species  cannot  be  listed  and  pro- 
tected untU  It  is  actuaUy  threatened  with 
extinction.  Even  then,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  control  over  the  shooting,  trap- 
ping or  other  taking  of  endangered  species. 

The  President's  Proposal  would: 

Provide  for  early  Identification  and  protec- 
tion of  endangered  species; 

Allow  for  protection  of  species  endangered 
In  one  country  or  area,  rather  than  waiting 
until  they  are  endangered  throughout  the 
world; 

Make  the  taking  of  endangered  species  a 
Federal  offense. 

Congressional  Action:  Action  has  not  been 
taken  by  either  House  on  this  legislation. 

:i.    OOUDXK    GATK    NATIONAL    RBCBKATION    ARKA 

The  President's  Propoeal  would:  establish 
a  Oolden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  In 
and  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  propoeal 
would  encompass  a  numt>er  of  existing  parks, 
military  reservations,  and  private  lands  to 
provide  a  full  range  of  recreation  experiences. 
Altogether  the  area  would  encompass  some 
24,000  acres  of  fine  beaches,  rugged  coasts 
and  readily  accessible  urban  parklands,  ex- 
tending approximately  30  miles  along  some 
of  America's  most  beautiful  coastline  north 
and  south  of  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Angel  and 
Alcatras  Islands  In  the  Bay  wotild  be  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  National  Recreation 
Area.  The  President  directed  that  the  Presidio 
at  San  Francisco  be  opened  for  dual  military 
and  civilian  recreation  uses. 

Congressional  Action:  Neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  has  taken  action  on  this 
legislation. 

12.    OATSWAT    NATIONAL    RKCKXATION    ABXA 

The  President's  Propoeal  would  establish  a 
Gateway  Nation  Recreation  Area  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  Proposed  In  May  1971,  It 
would  open  to  a  metropolitan  region  of  more 
than  14  million  people  a  National  Recreation 
Area  offering  more  than  14  million  p>eoide  a 
National  Recreation  Area  offering  more  than 
23,000  acres  of  prized  beaches,  wildlife  pre- 
serves and  historical  attractions.  Including 
the  Nation's  oldest  operating  lighthouse. 

CongreisiOTial  Action:  Legislation  estab- 
lishing a  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
has  passed  the  Senate.  The  House  has  not  yet 
taken  action. 

13-14.    TOXIC    WASTE   DISPOSAL   AND    BKDIUKNT 

CONTROL  (TWO  PltOPOSALS) 

This  legislation  was  transmitted  in  Febru- 
ary 1972  as  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  Title  I  would  require 
State  programs,  Including  permit  systems,  to 
regulate  disposal  on  or  vmder  the  land  of 
those  toxic  wastes  whlcb  pose  a  hasard  to 
health,  "ntle  n  would  require  States  to  es- 


tablish regulatory  programs  to  control  sedi- 
ment affecting  water  quality  from  earth- 
moving  activities  such  as  building  and  ro«d 
construction.  Netlher  House  has  taken  action 
on  this  legislation. 

IS.    LAND    AND    WATER    CONSXtVATION    rUKD 
AMENDMENTS 

These  amendments  would  target  more  of 
the  State  allotments  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  to  heavily  pop. 
ulated  and  urbanized  States.  Neither  House 
has  taken  action  on  this  propoeal. 

18.  BIO  CYPRESS  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

In  February  1972,  legislation  was  sub- 
mltted  to  create  a  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh 
Water  Reserve.  This  legislation  would  em- 
power the  Federal  Government  to  acquire 
the  requisite  legal  interest  in  647,000  acres 
of  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  to  help  maintain 
the  water  supply  of  the  Everglades.  Neither 
House  has  taken  action. 

]7.    ENVIRONMENT    rlNANCIHO    AOTHORrTT 

Proposed  by  the  President  In  his  1970  En- 
vironmental Message,  the  Authority  would 
purchase  bonds  of  communities  for  waste 
treatment  plants  when  such  bonds  could  not 
be  sold  at  reasonable  Interest  rates  in  th« 
private  market.  The  bill,  passed  by  the  House, 
Is  being  considered  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  water  pollution  legislation. 

18.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    EXPENSES    FOR    RELOCA- 
TION or  FEDERAL  FAdLmES 

Proposed  by  the  President  in  his  1970 
Environmental  Message,  this  legislation 
would  encourage  surplus  Federal  properties 
to  be  returned  for  local  uses  by  allowing 
agencies  to  be  reimbursed  for  moving  ex- 
penses when  such  agencies  leave  properties 
declared  surplus.  Neither  House  has  taken 
action  on  this  legislation. 

16-22.   MARINE  POLLUTION  CONVENTIONS    (FOOT 
PROPOSALS) 

Four  International  conventions  or  amend- 
ments to  existing  conventions,  all  dealing 
with  oil  pollution,  are  currently  before  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent.  The  new 
conventions  would : 

Set  up  an  International  fimd  for  com- 
pensation of  both  Government  and  private 
victims  of  damages  from  tanker  oil  splUa; 

Establish  strict  liability  on  tanker  owners 
for  the  costs  and  damages  from  oil  spills. 

Two  amendments  to  a  1964  oil  pollution 
convention  would: 

Tighten  limits  on  the  size  of  tanks  in  oil 
tankers  to  minimize  spills  caused  by  acci- 
dents; 

Extend  a  flat,  no-dlscharge  requirement 
currently  In  effect  for  coastal  areas  to  Aus- 
tralia's Great  Barrier  Reef. 

23.    on,   POLLUTION    AMklTOMINTS    OT    197S 

This  legislation  vrould  implement  1969  and 

1971  amemlments  to  the  1954  International 
convention  on  oil  pollution.  These  amend- 
ments would  set  stricter  limits  on  oil  dis- 
charges from  all  ships,  set  stricter  limits  on 
tank  size  to  minimize  spillage  from  acci- 
dents, and  implement  the  Barrier  Reef 
amendment.  Neither  House  has  taken  action 
on  this  legislation. 

24.     SUUTTB   OXIDBS   TAX 

The  President  proposed  a  tax  on  sulfur 
oxides  In  his  1971  Environmental  Message. 
The  legislation  was  transmitted  as  part  of  his 

1972  Environmental  Message.  The  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  free  market  economic  In- 
centive to  reduce  harmful  emissions  of  sul- 
fur oxides.  No  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
legislation. 

25.     KNVIBONMrNTAL   PROTBCTION   TAX   ACT  OF 
1971 

The  major  part  of  this  legislative  propoeal 
would  restrict  applicability  of  certain  tax 
benefits  when  development  occurs  In  coastal 
wetlands.  This  proposal  would  complement 
the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act,  which  de- 
fines  wetlands   as  "environmentally   critical 
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^."  Also  this  legislation  Includes  provi- 
"^-  .„  encourage  charitable  donations  of 
•^■^  *  ^  t^^^aVv  current  Incentives  to 
"^  mS  ^S-  tlin  restore  buildings.  No 
'^ofhas^b--^-  on  this  leglslaUon. 


Bills  Passbd 

,      CLEAN    AIR    ACT    AMENDMENTS    OF    1970 

AU  Of  the  president's  1970  air  ^"^"y  Pro- 
,  „»«.  enacted  In  the  Clean  Air  Act 
P^Mmertfi  oTl9^.  Th«ae  include  naUon- 
t^airqu^lty  standards,  imtlonal  emission 
"^^trrtB  for  new  facilities,  national  emls- 
!!^SliSs  for  hazardous  pollutants  as- 
-mht^  «stlng  of  vehicles  for  emissions, 
^'Sufatlon  of  fuels  and  fuel  additives. 

2      BRIDOE-TO-BRIDOE    TELEPHONES 

This  legislation  requires  vessels  to  have 
hr^e-to-brldge  telephones  to  prevent  accl- 
d»Ul  wUlSons  at  sea-a  major  cause  of  oU 
spUls. 

3      PORT    AND    WATERWAYS    SAFETY    ACT 

This  legislation  provides  the  Coast  Guard 
-.th^reeTtTr  authority  to  Impose  safety  reg- 
SuoTfor  v^ls  and  to  establl^  harbor 
control  systems  to  prevent  accidents. 

^     AMENDMENT    TO    THE    SURPLUS    PROPEETT 
ACT' 

This  Act  allows  State  a^«il°<^  govern, 
ments  to  use  properties  transferred  to  them 
M  ?he  Federal  Government  for  revenue-pro- 
duct ^^"vitles.  This  measure  1^  expected 
?o  8avl  a  number  of  historic  P«'P«';tle8  which 
SUte  or  local  governments  cannot  afford  to 
keep  as  museums. 

g     on,    POLLUTION    INTERVENTION    CONVENTION 

This  convention,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
would  auow  the  VS.  and  other  nations  to  in- 
wvene  when  a  tanker  threatens  oil  pollution. 

e     CONVENTION    TO    REDUCE    INTERNATIONAL 

on.  DiBCHASOxa 
An  amendment  to  the  1964  oU  pollution 
convention,  agreed  to  by   'he  Senate    sets 
tighter  oU  discharge  limits  on  all  ocean-going 
ships.  Including  tankers. 


he  says  was  "voted  in,  1-0"  by  "^^  ^^ 
ident  on  July  2,  1971-that  nurported  to 
expand  the  powers  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  I  have  said  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  Executive 
Order  11605  was  an  unconstitutional 
usurpation  of  the  legislative  functions 
of  the  Consress  by  the  President--in  ef- 
fect that  he  took  legislative  action  on 
his  own  without  consulting  the  Con- 
gress, much  less  getting  its  approval 

Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution 
Week  should  be  observed  by  every 
American  in  keeping  with  the  advice 
issued  bv  President  Nixon  in  Procla- 
mation No.  4145.  especially  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  who  con- 
cocted Executive  Order  11605.  They 
might  begin  by  reviewing  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Other 
Constitution,"  written  by  Mr.  Arlle 
Schardt,  and  Proclamation  No.  4145,  en- 
titled "Citizenship  Day  and  Constitu- 
tion week,  1972,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


THE  OTHER  CONSTITDTIGN 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  Saturday,  August  5, 
1972  contains  Proclamation  No.  4145,  by 
which  President  Nixon  proclaims  Sep- 
tember 17  as  Citizenship  Day  and  the 
week  of  September  17   as  Constitution 

In  keeping  with  appropriate  Acts  of 
Congress,  the  President  has  designated 
these  periods,  in  the  words  of  the  proc- 
lamation: 

To  inspire  our  citizens  to  rededlcate  them- 
selves to  the  services  of  their  country  and 
to  the  support  and  defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion so  that  they  may  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  and  the  rights 
and  responslbUltles  of  United  States  citizen- 
ship. 


I  should  like  to  suggest  respectfully 
that  the  President  heed  his  own  words, 
for  the  Constitution  this  administration 
knows  apparently  Is  different  in  some 
respects  from  the  document  drafted  in 
1787  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  August  5  by  Arlle  Schardt,  the 
associate  director  of  the  Washington 
national  office  of  the  American  Civil 
liberties  Union,  there  have  been  an 
"imusual  number  of  serious  misunder- 
standings between  the  administration 
and  Congress"  over  just  what  the  Con- 
stitution says. 

In  his  article.  Mr.  Schardt  gives  em- 
phasis to  Executive  Order  11605 — which 


,Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  8.   1972] 

The  Other  CoNSTrrunoN 

(By  Arlle  S<diardt) 

Washington.— As     this     legislative     year 

staggers  through  the  humid  months  of  sum- 

iner  It  has  become  obvious  that  the  unusual 

number    of    serious    mlBunderstandings    t>e- 

tween  the  Administration  and  Congress  is  tne 

result  of  a  minor  oversight  by  the  Admlnls- 

The  Administration  simply  forgot  to  share 
with  Congress-and  the  rest  of  us-lts  copy 
of  the  Constitution,  which  is  obviously  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  we  all  studied  in  history 

class  w 

If  the  Administration  would  only  take  a 
moment  to  make  public  its  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, hundreds  of  man  hours  '«'o;ilf  ?« 
saved  because  countless  nitpicking  disputes 
would  no  longer  arise.  Everyone  would  be  on 
the  same  ground.  ^i,„i-,-, 

The  present  set-up,  known  to  some  scholars 
as  the  Dual  Constitutional  System,  is  favored 
by  those  who  feel  It  is  more  democratic  to 
offer  citizens  a  choice. 

However.  It  is  now  clear  after  three  and 
one-half  years'  experience  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  will  run  more  smoothly  by  using  just 
one  Constitution,  not  two. 

For  example,  by  faUlng  to  share  Its  copy 
of  the  Constitution  during  the  fights  over 
supreme  Court  nominees  Haynsworth  and 
CarsweU  the  Administration  confused  those 
senators  who  somehow  thought  the  Senate 
has  a  voice  in  these  matters.  We  aU  know 
the  result:  debates  that  t«>^^  ^,^^„™ 
the  senate's  valuable  thne,  '^^•'?Jbe  whoto 
wrangle  could  have  been  avoided  if  both 
branches  had  access  to  the  same  rules 

Explaining  the  arrest  of  13,000  people  In 
Washington's  1971  Mayday  demonstrations, 
the  Admtolstratlon  revealed  the  doctrine  oi 
"qualified  martial  law."  No  other  constitu- 
tional scholars  had  ever  heard  of  this  doc- 
trine but  Its  author  was  quickly  promot«l 
to  the  supreme  Court,  where  he  will  presum- 
ably find  it  for  them. 

•The  current  school  IntegraUon  battle  is 
another  example.  During  recent  hewingB  on 
the  President's  antlbuslng  bills,  wltnMses 
from  the  Justice  Department  had  nienioers 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  absolutely 
stroking  their  chins  In  confusion. 

A  few  members  finally  admitted  that  their 
law  schools  were  apparently  deficient,  because 
they  were  learning  things  that  morning  about 


tne  constitution  they  had  never  ^^°^^ 
fore  such  as  the  business  about  Congreas 
having  the  right  to  deprive  citizens  of  con- 
stltirtlonal  rights.  Or  the  "'"l"^^  *f  *1°°^ 
stltutlonal  rights  could  simply  be  "^^^ed 
because  the  Administration  v?as  considering 

"^d'thei'TSere's  been  all  this  fuss  over 
the  war.  Even  now.  after  all  these  years  of 
patient  explaining,  there  are  still  eenators- 
and  lately  even  a  few  R*?^"''^^*^'!^-^^^^ 
insist  that  at  least  one  of  our  constitutions 
says  something  about  Congress  having  a 
voice  in  setting  off  ^^'ars.  ^  v.   »     .^ 

Another  problem,  less  publicized  but  very 
important.  Involves  that  little  matter  of 
who  gets  to  make  the  lau-s.  Last  summer  in 
fact,  senator  Sam  Ers-tn  got  so  exercised 
about  the  whole  thing  that  he  made  an  emo- 
tional speech,  m  which  he  ^^f^^^^lf^'^'' 
time  waving  around  a  copy  of  the  old  Con- 
stitution, just  as  if  It  was  the  o^^V  o^*^ 
that  only  Congreas  had  the  power  to  pass 

'^WeU^  the  Administration  could  have  niade 
short  Bhrlf  t  of  that  kind  of  uneducatwl  talk 
by  sending  Senator  Ervln  a  copy  of  you- 
know-what  But  they  made  a  ^^^J"°l^ 
They  just  went  right  ahead  with  tbe»r  new 
law  (they  called  it  Executive  order  11606  in- 
stead of  calUng  it  an  actual  law) .  "oj^^e  en- 
tire argument  was  exacerbated  and  a  bunch 
of  equallv  naive  Senators  aU  jumped  in. 

Executive  order  11606  was  voted  In.  1-0. 
by  the  President  last  July.  Its  purpose  is  to 
expand  the  powers  of  the  Subversive  Actlvl- 
tli  control  Board.  The  board  w"  creatj^ 
by  the  internal  Security  Act  of  1960.  Its 
purpose  was  to  help  Joe  McCarthy  «^^d  other 
patriots  expose  subversives.  The  or^l'^*' 
^nsor  of  the  act  was  Representative  Rich- 
ard M  Nixon,  so  you  can  understand  why  the 
Administration  feels  especially  ^«fm  *^»" 
the  constitutional  principles  involved  here. 
The  board's  primary  trouble  has  been  that 
ever  since  it  was  created.  practlcaUy  every- 
thing it  has  done,  except  draw  salaries,  has 

been  declared   unoonstitutlonal.         

A  long  campaign  to  persuade  Congr«s  to 
abolish  the  board  by  eliminating  its  funds 
is  gaining  momentum.  Even  if  it  should  fall 
short  of  final  victory  this  year,  we  will  at 
least  have  Uved  to  see  the  ultimate  novelty: 
that  unique  moment  when  Congress  ap- 
proves funds  for  an  Executive  order  which 
usurps  congress's  own  authority— and  which 
is  sure  to  be  ruled  unconstitutional  anyway. 


[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  37,  No.  16»— 

Saturday,  Aug.  6.  1073 ] 
TTTLI  3— THk  PRksmawT.  PROCLAmatiow  41*6: 
OrnznfBHip  Dat  and  oowsTmrnoif  wxtt. 
1973 
(By  The  President  of  The  United  States  of 
America) 

A    pmOCLaltATION 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  ago  a 
CTOup  of  determined  and  purposeful  naenaa- 
sembled  in  Philadelphia  and  sigaedthe  Oon- 
stmition  of  the  united  States.  They  gave 
form  to  our  ideals  of  self-government  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  oommunlty  of  tree 
people  in  which  the  inalienable  right  to  liXe, 
uSeJrty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happina-  could 

flourish.  »^ 

The  vrorld  has  changed  greaUy  since  then- 
But  their  work  has  endured,  as  a  source  or 
strength  to  Amertca  and  of  inspiration  to 
the  ^Id.  AS  a  represenUUve  <^o<««^^" 
united  States  has  proepered  ^y*^  "^^ 
wUdest  dreams  and  has  become  a  sblnUW 
symbol  of  freedom  for  men  and  ^'^^r'^ 
where.  Within  the  framework  <rf  ti>^^o°fj2 
mental  law,  our  people  enjoy  t^^^J;^ 
freedoms  and  the  exercise  of  responalbllltlM 
to  which  people  everywhere  "fP^  «.t^  ^ 
The  Oonitltutlon  of  the  United  Stat«i  Is 
no  mere  impewonal  doctrine.  It  is  an  insftru- 

ing  depend  upon  the  purpoee  and  the  energy 
of  all  of  our  cltlaens. 
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September  11,  1972 


President  Orover  Clevel*nd  said:  "I  in- 
dulge m  no  mere  figure  of  speech  when  I  say 
thai  our  nation  •  •  •  lives  In  us — In  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  consciences.  There  It 
must  find  Its  nutriment  or  die.  This  thought 
more  than  any  other  preeenU  to  our  minds 
the  Unpresslveness  and  responsibility  of 
American  citizenship.  The  land  we  live  In 
seems  to  be  strong  and  active.  But  how  fares 
the  land  that  lives  in  us?"  Today  It  Is  the 
land  that  lives  In  us  which  wlU  determine 
t,he  course  of  this  Nation. 

On  February  29,  1962.  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  Joint  resolution  i66  Stat.  9)  set- 
ting aside  the  seventeenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  as  Citizenship  Day  In  com- 
memoration of  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  on  September  17, 
1787,  and  lu  recognition  of  all  who,  by  com- 
ing of  age  or  by  ruiturallzatlon,  had  at- 
tained citizenship  during  the  year.  On  Au- 
gust 2  1956.  the  Congress  approved  a  second 
joint  resolution  (70  Stat.  932),  requesting 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  begln- 
uUig  Sept«mber  17  of  each  year  as  Constl- 
tullou  Week. 

Now,  therefore,  I  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  direct 
the  appropriate  Government  ofQclals  to  dis- 
play the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  Oov- 
ernment  buUdlngs  on  Citizenship  Day,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1972.  I  urge  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials,  as  well  as  all  religious,  civic, 
educational,  and  other  Interested  organisa- 
tions to  make  arrangements  for  impressive, 
meaningful  pageants  and  observances  on 
that  day  to  Inspire  all  other  citizens  to 
rededlcate  themselves  to  the  service  otf 
their  country  and  to  the  support  and  defense 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  also  designate  the  period  beginning 
September  17  and  ending  September  23, 
1972,  as  Constitution  Week:  and  I  urge  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities In  their  schools  and  churches,  and  in 
other  suitable  places,  to  the  end  that  our 
citizens,  whether  they  be  naturalized  or 
natural-born,  may  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  United  States 
citizenship. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  third  day  of  August,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
iwo  and  of  the  Indejiendence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
seventh. 

RxcHARO  Nixon. 


the  Harvard-Saint  George  School.  She 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Naliona-  Bar 
Association,  treasurer  of  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty Bar  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association. 

As  important  as  this  broad  experience 
is  Mrs.  Lafontant's  understanding  of 
public  issues  and  her  deep  concern  for 
justice  both  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  This  understand- 
ing and  this  concern  may  be  expected  to 
bear  significantly  on  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  which 
will  open  in  New  York  on  September  19. 


MRS.  JEWEL  LAPONTANT,  OP  CHI- 
CAGO, U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
THE  GENERAL  ASSE»4BLY  OP  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mrs.  Jewel  Lafontant,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  be  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  27th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  is  an  out- 
standing nomination.  Mrs.  Lafontant, 
whom  I  have  known  and  admired  for 
many  years,  will  bring  a  brilliant  record 
of  experience  in  civic  and  public  life  to 
this  assignment. 

A  distmguished  attorney  in  private 
practice,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  several  of  America's  greatest 
businesses,  Mrs.  Lafontant  has  also  been 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  since  1969  and  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  since  1958. 
She  is  a  trustee  of  Lake  Porest  College 
and  Provident  Hospital  and  Training 
School  Association,  and  is  a  director  of 


RIGGED  VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  McGEas.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  Sunday,  September  10, 
contains  an  excellent  article  concerning 
the  obstacles  which  confront  the  eligi- 
ble voters  in  this  Nation.  As  the  writer 
of  the  article  pointed  out : 

It  is  generally  believed  that  manipulating 
votes  went  out  with  the  payoffs  of  old- 
time  political  machines 

The  fact  is  that  Instead  of  machine  pay- 
offs, otir  more  modern  poUtWlans  have  sub- 
stituted sophisticated  use — or  non-use — of 
the  voter  registration  process  which  will  ef- 
fectively strip  the  vote  from  millions  of  the 
leas  advantaged.    .   .   . 

The  writer  calls  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  national  voter -registration  sys- 
tem— a  proposal  which  I  have  offered  in 
the  form  of  legislation,  but  which  the 
Senate  has  failed  to  approve. 

The  points  raised  in  the  article  are 
worthy  of  conscientious  cofnslderation  by 
the  Senate,  as  one  example  after  another 
is  cited  as  proof  of  partisanship  on  the 
part  of  registration  agents  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  eligible  voter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, written  by  Alice  Lynn  Booth,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Rio  Votes  WiTHorrr  BtJTiNO 
(By  Alice  Lynn  Booth) 
It  Is  generally  believed  that  manipulating 
votes  went  out  with  the  payoffs  of  old-time 
political  machines.  It  did  not.  It  Is  widely 
thought  that  making  the  voting  booth  In- 
accessible to  the  poor  Is  an  exclusive  weapon 
of  Southern  segregationists  against  blacks. 
It  Is  not.  It  Is  broadly  assumed  that  the  26th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  means  all 
those  18  to  21  yeau«  old  will  now  be  eligible 
to  vote  on  Nov.  7.  They  will  not. 

The  fact  la  that  instead  of  machine  pay- 
offs, our  more  modern  politicians  have  sub- 
stituted sophisticated  use— or  non-vise — of 
the  voter  registration  process,  which  this  5  ear 
will  effectively  strip  the  vcjte  from  millions 
of  the  less  advantaged  in  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South — Including  neeurly  half  of  our 
newly  enfranchised  working  youth.  All  this 
win  become  clearer  not  on  Nov.  7  but  about 
a  month  earlier,  when  registration  books  are 
closed  In  most  states.  ^ 

The  chief  reasons  why  these  mUllorS  will 
loae  their  right  to  vote  are  not  very  complex. 
In  the  absence  of  a  national  registration  sys- 
tem, city  and  county  election  officials  are 
given  virtual  hegemony  over  voter  slgn-ups 
by  the  states.  Whether  appointed  or  elected, 
these  officials  are  generaUy  Indebted  to  the 
party  that  put  them  In  their  Jobs.  They  axe 
not  likely  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  register 
voters  who  might  upset  party  leaders. 
In  fact,  they  sometimes  go  to  some  lengths 


to  erect  barriers  to  these  voters.  This  was  the 
case  In  many  college  towns  across  the  coun- 
try  after  the  26th  Amendment  was  ratified. 
Seeing  the  new  student  voters  as  a  threat  to 
the  established  powers,  election  officials  sub- 
jected the  youths  to  excessive  interrogations, 
demanded  unusual  proof  of  residency,  and 
Initially  turned  many  away.  At  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Champalgn-Urbana,  for  exam- 
ple, many  students  were  actually  asked  where 
they  planned  to  be  burled  before  they  could 
register  to  vote.  At  the  University  of  Itlary- 
land  at  College  Park,  some  officials  falsely 
Implied  that  students  who  signed  up  to  vote 
there  might  have  their  auto  insurance  rates 
raised. 

THK  REGISTRATION   MAZE 

The  students  fought  tbeea  tactics  and 
usually  won,  either  In  court  or  In  rulings  by 
state  attorneys  general.  WhUe  only  six  states 
permitted  students  to  register  at  campxis  ad- 
dresses in  1971,  more  than  40  states  now  treat 
them  like  any  other  resldenu.  (New  York, 
with  over  800,(XX)  coUege  students,  still  does 
not  permit  campus  registration;  a  covut  case 
on  this  issue  is  now  pending.)  As  a  result, 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  nation's  6  million 
college  students  are  likely  to  be  registered 
this  year. 

But  non-student  youth,  who  outnumber 
the  students  by  more  than  3  to  1,  have  not 
been  as  fortimate.  By  March  1.  according  to 
the  Gallup  Poll,  only  40  per  cent  were  on 
the  rolls.  By  June  1,  only  1  per  cent  more 
were  added.  August  polls  indicate  the  tally 
now  Is  about  44  per  cent.  The  registration 
rate  over  the  past  six  months  suggests  that, 
at  most,  53  per  cent  of  potentially  eligible 
working  youth  wlU  be  allowed  to  vote.  That 
means  nearly  9  million  of  theee  19  million 
youths  wUl  loee  the  baUot,  la  aU  likelihood 
significantly  distorting  November's  election 
returns. 

Registering   college    students   has   been   a 
relatively  easy  task  because  of  their  concen- 
tration in  large  groups  and  tttelr  high  polit- 
ical   awareness.    But    non-sCudent    youths, 
dispersed  among  the  general  population,  were 
thrown  into  the  same  pot  that  traditionally 
disenfranchised  voters  have  been  left  to  stew 
in  since  registration  became  widespread  in 
the  early    1900s  to  ciirb  ballot  box  stuffing 
and  other  frauds.  Less  knowledgeable  polit- 
ically  and   feeling   an   urban-fed   alienation 
and  mlstrtist  of  Institutions,  they  confront  a 
registration  system  which,  as  the  league  of 
Women  Voters  has  put  it,  is  "an  administra- 
tive maze  through  which  the  average  citizen 
must  painstakingly  grope  in  order  to  exer- 
cise his  fundamental  right  to  the  franchise." 
Chief  among  the  elements  of  the  maze  is 
the    inaccessibUlty    of    registration.    In   th* 
South,   there  Is  the  contlnvUng  problem  in 
rural  areas  of  the  county  courthouse  often 
being  the  only  place  to  register.  "If  you  are 
poor  and  live  60  miles,  round-trip,  how  do 
you  get  there?"  remarks  John  Lewis,  whose 
Voter  Education  Project  conducts  registra- 
tion drives  In  the  South.  "Election  officials 
continually  refuse  to  make  mobile  registra- 
tion and  deputy  registrars  avaUable,  so  regis- 
tration is  left  to  VEP  and  other  organizations 
who  can  provide  fausportation." 

In  Stewart  County,  Ga.,  Lewis  says,  the 
election  administrator  closed  the  courthouse 
on  the  day  of  a  VEP  registration  drive,  forc- 
ing its  cancellation.  "We  have  called  the 
Justice  Department  and  sent  telegrams,  but 
received  no  answers  to  our  requests"  for  fed- 
eral registrars  to  go  out  in  mobile  vans  to 
sign  up  voters.  Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  such  federal  aid  can  be  given  when 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  voting  age  residents 
In  a  political  subdivision  are  registered. 

But  inaccessibility  Is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  South.  "Normal"  registration  in  North- 
ern areas  tisually  takes  place  In  a  central 
location  during  working  hours.  "Expanded" 
registration  often  means  police  stations  or 
libraries — places  not  generally  frequented 
on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the  less  educated. 
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«d  often  consciously  avoided.  "Branch  reg- 
SJatST  usually  is  done  at  ward  poUlng 
"St.  and  other  city  buildings  or  schooU. 
STall  of  this  is  often  accompanied  by  little 
^Uclty     or     canvassing     of     unregistered 

^"^"consequences  are  clear.  About  the  time 
,  this   wring's   primary   elections,   for   ex- 
°n,nTtS  overall   registration  rate  In  the 
:S^w^  about  65  i«r   cent.  But  In  the 
S^  End  of  Boston,  only  56  per  cent  of 
!2wk^»nd  Spanish  residents  were  signed  up 
inTvouth  ward  near  Boston's  Beacon  Hm 
,hB  ite  for   such   potential   voters   was    51 
r*r  cent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the 
fSLe   registration  was  44  per  cent  lower  In 
^nTblack  Northwest  ward  than  in  a  typical 
uoper-mlddle-class   white   area.    In   Newark. 
Sration  figures  for  largely   black   wards 
"ZtZ^o^t  15  per  cent  lower  than  In  sur- 
«,,inriinE  white  suburbs. 

in  New  York  City  only  last  month,  58 
ntf  cent  of  all  eligible  voters  had  been  signed 
^n_-but  among  i8-to-21-year-olds  the  rate 
wM  only  33  per  cent,  with  the  heaviest  con- 
centrations of  those  left  out  living  In  lower- 
income  areas.  ^     ^^  ^        , 

in  fact  the  case  can  be  made  that  regis- 
tration progress  In  the  North  Is  now  lagging 
behind  that  of  some  areas  in  the  South.  In 
DftUas  County,  Ala.— where  Selma  is  the 
county  seat— about  68  per  cent  of  blacks  are 
now  registered.  This  compares  with  only  2.1 
ner  cent  In  1964,  when  black  registration  in 
ailnia  was  embroled  in  the  agonies  of  Inti- 
midation, beatings  and  literacy  tests  that 
even  college  profeeeors  could  not  pass.  The 
DaUas  county  black  rgelstratlon  rate  now 
exceeds  the  58  per  cent  of  all  voters  In  New 

"Black  people  In  the  South  fought  for 
their  right  to  vote  and  won— they  are  deter- 
mined to  use  It,"  explains  Joiin  i^ewls. 

THE  SINCERELY    MISOtrnjED 


The   InaocesslbUity    of    registration    is   no 
chance   happening.    It    stems   from    several 
causes.  One  is  the  sincerely  misguided  atti- 
tude  manv   election    officials    still    cling    to 
that  voting  Is  a  privilege,  rather  than  the 
rMit  It  has  clearly  been  established  to  be.  In 
MUwsukee,    for    example,    elections    board 
member  Rose   Borjanac   says:    "Voting   Is   a 
great  privilege— you  can't  just  give  things  to 
children  If  vou  expect  them  to  value  any- 
thing."  The  MUwaukee  board  this  year  cut 
back  on  registration  sites,  eliminating  both 
a  welfare   center  and   a   department   store. 
And  despite  a  city  attorney's  opinion  sup- 
porting  door-to-door   registration,   plus   an 
offer  of  volunteers  by  a  coalition  of  voter 
registration    organizations,    Milwaukee    will 
not  allow  door-to-door  registration. 

The  board  chairman  there,  Lawrence  Carl- 
son, reasons:  "I  don't  think  we  should  grab 
people  to  register  them.  Some  effcwt  must  be 
made  by  the  people  themselves.  Those  peo- 
ple have  wheels.  They  can  go  an  additional 
six  or  seven  blocks  to  a  p<^lce  station  or  li- 
brary If  they  really  want  to  register." 

But  "those  people"  are  understandably  not 
eager  to  visit  police  stations  or  Ubrarles.  And 
there  Is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  have 
to.  If  voting  Is  not  a  prlvUege,  eligilHlity  to 
vote  Is  certainly  not  one  either.  It  Is  an  ab- 
solute right  for  almost  all  citizens  18  or  older. 
It  Is  the  government's  Job  to  ensure  that  this 
right  Is  not  taken  away  or  made  dlfflctilt  to 
exercise. 

Many  local  governments,  however,  do  not 
see  It  that  way — and  not  only  because  some 
view  voting  as  a  gift  they  are  bestowing. 
Bather,  they  take  pains  to  register  voters 
when  It  suits  them  politically  and  Ignore 
them  when  It  does  not. 

"POUnCAI.   RIOIBTRATION" 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  Boston. 
In  last  September's  mayoral  primary,  Thomas 
Atkins,  a  black  fund  a  former  Democratic  city 
councilman,  was  Rm""g  Incumbent  Kevin 
White's    opponents.    (Atkins    Is    now    State 


Secretary  for  Communities  under  Republican 
Gov  Frances  Sargent.)  The  other  opposition 
to  the  moderately  liberal  White  consisted  of 
two  other  Uberals  plus  conservative  Rep. 
Louise  Day  Hicks. 

Says  Atkins:  "The  mayor  made  a  political 
judgment  concemlng  registration.  If  he  ex- 
panded registration,  the  net  addition  to  the 
rolls  would  be  bUck,  Spanish  and  students — 
people  who  would  vote  disproportionately  for 
me.  Therefore,  the  election  ofllce  was  slow  In 
instituting  registration  procedures.  After  the 
primary,  when  White  faced  Hicks  alone,  the 
election  department  Instituted  extraordinary 
procedures  to  register  voters.  It  represents  a 
fairly  cynical  and  manipulative  view  of  the 
democratic  process.  I  dont  want  ite  give  the 
impression   that   what  the   mayor   did   was 
unique.  But  that  doesn't  make  It  any  leas 
immoral." 

Then,  before  both  this  spring's  presidential 
prlmarv  and  this  month's  state  primary,  the 
Boston"  board  refused  requests  for  mobUe 
registration  and  deputy  registrars.  "We  cant 
afford  mobiles,"  said  mayoral  aide  Ann  Lewis. 
"But  with  little  city  haUs  and  other  ward 
sites,  we're  registering  people." 

However,  Leon  Rock,  head  of  Boeton"8 
Black  Student  Union,  has  a  different  view. 
He  says  that  only  500  young  people  were  reg- 
istered before  the  books  cloeod  for  this 
month's  state  primary,  and  that  "the  real 
reason  they  wouldn't  expand  registration  was 
their  fear  of  aUenatlng  Louise  Day  Hicks. 
Since  she  was  running  against  a  black  for 
her  seat  in  Congress,  they  didn't  want  to 
increase  registration  of  young  people,  par- 
ticularly blacks." 

Now,  with  state  primary  registration  over, 
the  city  is  again  adding  money  to  the  elec- 
tion office  budget,  mysteriously  finding  that 
it  can  expand  to  mobUe  registration  after  aU 
for  November's  election.  "We're  going  to  get 
a  lot  of  people  registered,"  says  Miss  Lewis. 
•'l\e  met  with  the  election  office  and  the 
ward  committeemen  who  will  phone  every 
unregistered  voter  in  the  city.  We'U  make  reg- 
istration  as   easy   as   possible." 

The  Boston  election  board,  consisting  of 
two  Democrats  and  two  Republicans.  Is  ap- 
rwlnted  by  the  mayor.  As  Miss  LewU  suc- 
cinctly puts  It:  "He  tells  them  what  he  wants 
them  to  do  and  they  do  It." 

C\irlously,  Miss  Lewis,  who  has  also  been 
named  state  registration  chairman  for  the 
McGovem  presidential  campaign,  says: 
"We're  not  going  to  concentrate  on  the  cam- 
puses WeTe  encouraging  students  to  register 
in  their  home  states  wherever  the  vote  would 
be  crucial  for  McGovem."  MobUe  vans,  she 
says  are  to  be  sent  to  Boston  campuses  only 
on  request.  Evidently,  scxne  McGovem  peo- 
ple as  well  are  handy  at  manipulating  regis- 
tration to  suit  their  candidate's  purpoees. 


ter  is  at  city  haU,  which  is  In  an  upper- 
income  white  community.  It  Is  a  considerable 
distance  from  predominantly  black  wards, 
where  registration  rates  range  as  low  as  35 
per  cent.  The  Plalnfleld  city  councU  recenUy 
vetoed  a  plan  to  send  mobile  vans  Into  these 
wards.  "The  present  arrangement  should  sat- 
isfy anyone  interested  In  voting,"  remarks 
Republican  city  council  member  David  Roth- 
berg. 

He  certainly  had  never  spoken  to  a  young 
black  mother  who  recently  talked  to  a  lawyer 
seeking  information  for  a  possible  suit 
against  the  council  action.  She  receives  $210 
a  month  from  the  welfare  department,  has  a 
small  child  to  care  for,  has  no  car  and  no 
history  of  voting  In  her  family.  "I  would  like 
to  register  but  I  cant  get  downtown  and  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  that  place,"  she  said. 

THX    CONTTJSENO    LAWS 


NOTHIMG    TTNieXTE 


The  Boston  and  MUwaukee  tales  are  cer- 
tainly not  unique.  In  Philadelphia,  the  dis- 
tribution of  reglstraUon  sites  Is  determined 
by  ward  leaders.  Requests  by  community  and 
student  groups  for  campus  and  community 
registration  sites  have  been  consistently 
turned  down  by  election  supervisor  Jack 
Welsh,  who  claims  to  be  "a  clvU  servant  who 
doesn't  know  a  damn  thing  about  poUtlcs. 

But  according  to  Hardy  WUllama,  a  black 
state  assemblyman  who  was  defeated  by 
Prank  Rlzzo  In  the  1971  mayoral  primary,  the 
political  party  determines  not  only  where 
sites  are  placed  but  for  how  many  days.  "If 
they  want  a  strong  black  vote,  they-U  add 
sites  in  the  black  community,  but  generaUy 
whites  are  favored." 

Mark  Bernstein,  oo-chalrman  of  the  voter 
Rights  Committee  at  the  University  ot  Penn- 
sylvania lAw  School  and  a  leader  of  sttident- 
controUed  Ward  27  In  PhUadelphla.  adds: 
"An  unfavOT-ed  ward  leader  suffers  when  It 
comes  to  registration.  Our  ward  generaUy  geU 
the  minimum- three  days  and  throe  sites." 
In  Plalnfleld.  N.J..  the  only  place  to  regls- 


Slmllar  stories  can  be  found  aU  across  the 
nation.  "It's  no  accident  that  It's  so  damn 
hard  to  register  In  thu  country,"  says  Mike 
McClister,  vice  president  of  Matt  Reeee  Asso- 
ciates, a  Washington-based  political  consult- 
ing firm.  "A  poUtical  machine  survives  by 
reproducing  its  own  turnout  year  after  year. 
It's  no  wonder  they  dont  want  to  expand 
registration." 

It  is  not  Just  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  McClister  notes,  but  confusion  among 
voters  about  the  vague  laws  themselves. 
Citing  a  survey  of  ellglbie  voters  in  a  Minne- 
apolis suburb,  he  says  a  check  with  registra- 
tion lists  showed  that  76  per  cent  of  thoee 
who  had  said  they  were  registered  actually 
were  not. 

Similarly,  Ohio  state  assemblyman  Richard 
Celeste,  a  Democrat  who  represents  a  largely 
RepubUcan   district   in    the    Cleveland    area, 
blames  both  political  parties  for  maintain- 
ing a  state  registration  law  that  Is  complex 
and  vague  and  not  used  aggressively  at  the 
local  level.  "If  the  Republican  Party  has  the 
least   Interest   in   expanding   voter   registra- 
tion," he  remarks,   "then  the  second   least 
Interest  Is  held  by  the  Democrats,  who  fear 
a  broad  electorate  would  shake  their  power." 
"DVhat   all   this   adds   up    to   Is   that   voter 
registration.  Introduced  mainly  to  curb  those 
who  used  to  cast  more  than  one  vote,  has 
reduced  the  percentage  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  at  aU  on  Election  Day.  In  most  cases 
this  means  no  vote  for  the  lese  affluent,  the 
disaffected — those    whom   this    country    has 
been  trying  to  convince  since  the  rlou  and 
protests  of  the  past  decade  to  work  through 
the  democratic  process.  If  that  argument  is 
to  be  at  all  persuasive,  something  must  be 
done  to  make   sure   they   have   an  electoral 
voice.  Otherwise,  there  Is  no  reason  for  them 
to  listen. 

THE    aOAO    TO    RErORM 

Registration    reformers    generaUy    divide 
along  the  lines  of  those  who  want  stronger 
state    action    and    thoee    urging    a    uniform 
federal    registration    system.    Prof.    Richard 
Smolka,   director    of    American    University's 
Institute    of    Election    Administration,    for 
example,  advocates  uniform  registration  laws 
for  each  Individual  state,  with  strong  state 
control  over  administration.  He  believes  that 
election  administration  must  remain  at  the 
local  level  because  of  the  possibility  of  fraud. 
"There  are  90.000  local  units  of   govern- 
ment conducting  elections,  more  than  500.000 
officials  elected  to  office  each  year,  and  an 
election  held  every  vireek  In  this  cotmtry,"  he 
says,  "If  the  purpose  of  reglstraUon  U  to  pre- 
vent fraud,  then  to  Justify  It  we  mturt  ad- 
minister   voter    reglstraUon    whare    people 
know  each  other.  A  natlonaUy  admlndstered 
program  could  cause  delay  and  would  simply 
be  impractical." 

But  Prof.  Smolka'B  preecrtptlon  would  stUl 
leave  room  for  leas  scrupulous  stat^  politi- 
cians to  set  the  number,  place  and  imlng  of 
reglstraUon  to  further  their  political  inter- 
esU.  An  Issue  as  fundamental  as  voting  re- 
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aulres  federal  siaadardB  for  imtlonal  elec- 
tion* and  federal  pressure  for  state  and  local 

'^^^^blU  introduowl  In  the  Senate  la»t  yew 
bv  aen.  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming  oom«6  ol<»ii 
to  proposing  a  national  ayetem  that  would 
slgulflcanUy  reduce  our  registration  UU.  For 
federal  election*,  the  blU  would  place  the 
Census  Bureau  In  charge  of  national  regis- 
tration administration.  Registration  poet- 
cards  would  be  maUed  to  every  home,  to  b« 
sent  by  voters  to  local  election  offlcea.  which 
would  process  the  forms.  To  influence  state 
reforms.  Washington  would  offer  financial  In- 
centives to  thoM  states  adopting  programs 
similar  to  Its  own. 

But  the  McC3«>  bin.  which  was  shelved  by 
the  Senate  for  this  year,  does  not  go  far 
enouiih.  It  does  not  sufficiently  consider  the 
mUllons  of  less  advantaged  citizens  who  may 
have  difficulty  receiving  maU  or  be  less  than 
easer  to  All  out  a  government  form  that 
arrives  in  the  maU.  To  ensure  the  registration 
of  as  many  citizens  as  possible,  the  federal 
standards  would  have  to  include  door-to-door 
registration  In  precincts  where  slgn-uP*  i«^ 
below  say,  86  per  cent.  And  those  statwi 
eager  'for  federal  financial  aid  would  have  to 
follow  this  standard  for  state  and  local  reg- 
istration. 

Only  with  such  a  system  can  we  have  a 
chance  of  fulfilling  the  promises  this  coun- 
try has  made. 
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THE  1972  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
the  RepubUcan  party  proclaimed  111  the 
platform  adopted  at  its  convention  a 
remarkable  vision  of  America.  It  was 
inspiring  in  the  scope  and  depth  of  Its 
considerations,  and  it  was  unique  in  the 
range  of  opinions  and  viewpoints  which 
went  into  its  oomposltion. 

It  represents  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
the  105  Individuals  who  served  on  the 
resoluUons  committee  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  all  walks  of  life, 
every  political  persuasion  and  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  offered  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Serving  as  it  does,  to  express  Repub- 
lican hopes  for  the  Nation's  future  while 
reafBrmlng  our  faith  in  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  our  past,  the  platform  merits 
the  careful  attention  of  all  Americans 
who  are  concerned  for  the  directions  in 
which  our  Nation  will  move  over  the 
next  4  years— and  into  the  third  century 
of  our  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnac  tne 
1972  platform  of  the  RepubUcan  Part^^ 
•a  better  future  for  all."  as  adopted  by 
the  national  convention,  be  printed  In 

the  Record.  

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RBPtJBUCAN     PLATTOBM— "A     BrnXB     PCTUM 

FO«  All" 
(Adopted  by  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention.   August    22.    1972.    Miami    Beach. 
Florida 

PKEAlCBUe 

This  year  our  Republican  Party  has  greater 
reason  than  ever  before  tor  pride  in  Its  stew- 
ardship. ,  ^    . 

When  our  accomplishments  are  weighed — 
when  our  opponents'  philosophy,  programs 
and  candidates  are  Mse— ed— we  beUeve  the 
American  people  wUl  rally  eagerly  to  the 
leadership  which  since  January  1969  has 
brought  them  a  better  life  to  a  better  land 
In  a  safer  world. 

This  political  contest  of  1972  Is  a  stngtilBr 
one.  No  Americans  before  have  had  a  clearer 


opUon  The  choice  Is  between  going  forward 
from  dramaUo  achievements  to  predictable 
new  achievements,  or  turning  back  toward  a 
nightmarish  time  In  which  the  torch  of  free 
America  was  vlrtuaUy  snuffed  out  In  a  storm 
of  vloleAce  and  protest. 

It  U  so  easy  to  forget  how  frlghtfvU  it 

was. 

There  was  Vietnam— eo  bloody,  so  costly. 
so  bitterly  divisive — a  war  In  which  more 
than  a  half-mlUlon  of  America's  sons  had 
been  committed  to  battle— a  war,  it  seemed, 
neither  to  be  won  nor  lost,  but  only  to  be 
endlessly  fought— a  war  emotlonaUy  so  tor- 
menting as  almost  to  obUterate  Americas 
other  worldly  concerns. 

And  yet,  as  our  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  car- 
nage in  Asia,  in  Europe  our  alliance  had 
weakened.  The  Western  will  was  dividing  and 
ebbing.  The  isolation  of  the  People's  Bepub- 
Uc  of  China  with  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population,  went  endlessly  oii. 

At  home  our  horrified  people  watched  our 
cities  burn,  crime  burgeon,  oajnpuses  dU- 
solve  into  chaos.  A  mishmash  of  social  ex- 
perlmentallsm.  producing  such  fiscal  extrav- 
aganzas as  the  abortive  war  on  poverty, 
comblxied  with  war  pressurea  to  drive  up 
taxes  and  baUoou  the  cost  of  living.  Working 
men  and  women  found  their  living  standards 
fixed  or  faUlng,  the  victims  of  InflaUon.  Na- 
tionwide. weUare  ak>Tocketed  out  of  control. 
The  history  of  our  country  may  record 
other  crises  more  costly  In  material  goods, 
but  none  so  demoralizing  to  the  American 
people.  To  millions  of  Americans  It  seemed 
we  had  lost  our  way. 

3o  It  was  when  our  Republican  Party  came 
to  power. 

Now.  four  years  later,  a  new  leadership 
with  new  policies  and  new  programs  has  re- 
stored reason  and  order  and  hope.  No  longer 
buffeted  by  internal  violence  and  division, 
we  are  on  course  In  calmer  sees  with  a  sure, 
steady  hand  at  the  helm.  A  new  spirit, 
buoyant  and  confident,  is  on  the  rise  In  our 
land,  nourished  by  the  changes  we  have 
made.  In  the  past  four  years: 

We  have  turned  toward  concord  among  all 
Americans; 
We  have  turned  toward  reason  and  order; 
We   have  turned   toward  government  re- 
sponding sensitively   to  the  people's  hopes 
Eknd  needs: 

We  have  turned  toward  lanovatlve  solu- 
tions to  the  nation'.'!  most  pressing  problems; 
We  have  ttimed  toward  new  paths  for  so- 
cial progress — from  weUare  rolls  to  payrolls, 
from  wanton  pollution  to  vigorous  environ- 
mental protection; 

We  have  moved  far  toward  peace:  with- 
drawal of  our  fighting  men  from  Vietnam, 
constructive  new  relationships  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  nuclear  arms  race  checked,  the 
Mid-East  crisis  dampened,  our  alliances  re- 
vitalised. 

So  once  again  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  on  a  reallsUe  footing,  prom- 
ising us  a  nation  secure  m  a  full  generation 
of  peace,  promising  the  end  of  conscription, 
promising  a  further  allocation  of  reeourcee 
to  domestic  needs. 
It  la  a  saga  of  exhilarating  progress. 
We  have  oome  far  in  so  short  a  time.  Yet, 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Discontents,  frustrations  acd  concerns  still 
stir  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  of 
our  people,  especially  the  young.  As  long  as 
America  falls  short  of  being  truly  peaceftU, 
truly  prosperous,  truly  secure,  truly  Just  for 
all,  her  task  Is  not  d(me. 

Our  encouragement  Is  in  the  fact  that 
thln^  as  they  are,  are  far  better  ttoan  things 
that  recently  were.  Our  resolve  is  that  things 
to  oome  can  be,  and  wlU  Ue.  better  stUl. 

Looking  to  tomorrow,  to  President  Nixon's 
second  term  and  on  Into  the  third  centiiry 
of  this  Republic,  we  of  the  Republican  Party 
see  a  quarter-blUlon  Americans  peaceful  and 
prospering  as  never  before,  humane  as  never 


before,  their  nation  strong  and  Just  as  never 
before. 


It  Is  toward  this  bright  tomorrow  that 
we  are  determined  to  move.  In  concert  with 
millions  of  discerning  Democrats  and  con- 
cerned Independents  who  will  not,  and  can- 
not, take  part  in  the  convulsive  leftwaid 
lurch  of  the  national  Democratic  Party, 

The  election  of  1972  requires  at  the  voters 
a  momentous  decision — one  that  will  (le> 
termlne  the  kind  of  nation  that  Is  to  be  on 
Its  200th  birthday  foiir  years  hence.  In  this 
year  we  must  choose  between  strength  and 
weakness  for  oiir  country  In  the  years  to 
oome.  This  year  we  must  choose  between 
negotiating  and  beggmg  with  adversary  na- 
tions. This  year  we  must  choose  between  an 
expanding  economy  In  which  workers  wtU 
prosper  and  a  hand-out  economy  In  ^rtileh 
the  Idle  live  at  ease.  This  year  we  must 
choose  between  running  our  own  lives  and 
letting  others  In  a  distant  bureaucracy  run 
them.  This  year  we  must  choose  between  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy  and  fiscal  folly. 

This  year  the  choice  Is  between  moderate 
goaU  historically  sought  by  both  major  par- 
ties and  far-out  goals  of  the  far  left.  The 
contest  Is  not  between  the  two  great  par- 
ties Americans  have  known  In  previous  years. 
For  m  this  yefu-  1972  the  national  Democratic 
Party  has  been  seized  by  a  radical  cllqus 
which  scorns  our  nation's  past  and  would 
blight  her  future. 

We  invite  our  troubled  friends  of  other 
political  affiliations  to  jom  with  us  In  a  new 
coalition  for  progress.  Together  let  us  reject 
the  New  Left  prescription  for  folly  and  build 
surely  on  the  solid  achievements  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  first  term. 

Pour  years  ago  we  said.  In  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's words,  that  Americans  must  think 
anew  and  act  anew.  This  we  have  done,  un- 
der gifted  leadership.  The  many  advances 
already  made,  the  shming  prospects  so  clear- 
ly ahead,  are  presented  In  this  Platform  for 
1972  and  beyond. 

May  every  American  measure  our  deeds 
and  words  thoughtfully  and  objectively,  and 
may  our  opponents'  claims  be  equally  ap- 
praised. Once  this  Is  done  and  Judgment 
rendered  on  election  day,  we  w!U  confidently 
carry  forward  the  task  of  doing  for  America 
what  her  people  need  and  want  and  deserve. 

TOWAKD  A  FULL  OBUmATlON  OF  FSACB 

Foreign  Policy 
When  Richard  Nixon  became  President, 
our  country  was  stlU  clinging  to  foreign  poli- 
cies fashioned  for  the  era  Immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  n.  The  world  had  changed 
dramatically  in  the  19808,  birt  our  foreign 
policies  had  not. 

America  was  hopelessly  enmeshed  In  Viet- 
nam. In  all  parts  of  the  globe  our  alliances 
were  frayed.  Wtth  the  principal  Comm\mlst 
powers  our  relations  showed  Uttle  prospect  of 
improvement.  Trade  and  monetary  problems 
were  grave.  Periodic  crises  had  become  the 
way  of  International  economic  life. 

The  nation's  frustrations  had  fostered  a 
dangerous  spirit  of  Isolationism  among  our 
people.  America's  Influence  in  the  world  had 
waned. 

In  only  four  years  we  have  fashioned 
foreign  policies  based  on  a  new  spirit  of 
effective  negotiation  with  our  adversaries, 
and  a  new  sense  of  real  partnership  with 
our  allies.  Clearly,  the  prospects  for  lasting 
peace  are  greater  today  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II. 

New  Era  of  Diplomacy 
Not  all  consequences  of  owr  new  foreign 
policy  are  yet  visible,  precisely  because  one 
of  Its  great  purposes  Is  to  anticipate  crises 
and  avoid  them  rather  than  merely  respond. 
Its  full  impact  win  be  reallred  over  many 
years,  but  already  there  are  vivid  manifes- 
tations of  Its  success; 

Before  this  Administration,  a  Presidential 
visit  to  Peking  would  have  been  unthinkable. 
Yet  our  President  has  gone  there  to  open  a 
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.,rt    -irinK    of    differences    so   that    they 
^fi'^ot  lea^  so^e  day  to  war.  All  over  the 
*",rteM^ns  have  eased   as.   after   a  gen- 
*°'/f«n^  hostUlty,    the    strongest    of    na- 
TrT^^  the    mit    populous    of    nations 
"°^  started   discoursing  again. 
'*Crm^  the    1960S,    Presidential   visits   to 
„5^were  twice  arranged  and  twice  can - 
S  Now  our  president  has  conferred.  In 
w  ^vlet  union,  with  Soviet  leaders,  and 
if*  ^mered  out  agreements  to  make  this 
^.rTmuch   safer  place.   Our   President's 
^t  for  peace  has  taken  him  to  20  other 
^J^Tntrles     including     precedent -shattering 
^«  to  Rumania,   Yugoslavia   and   Poland. 
"^Cund  the  globe  America's  alliances  have 
JT  renewed    and    strengthened.    A    new 
^nfrlt  of  partnership   shows   results   In   our 
NATO  partners'  expenditures  for  the   corn- 
er; defense-up  by  some  $2  bUUon  In  two 

•'Storlans  may  well  regard  these  years  as 
a  golden  age  of  American  diplomacy.  Never 
before  has  our  country  negotiated  wtth  so 
^v  nations  on  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects-- 
!nd  never  with  greater  success.  In  the  last 
four  years  we  have  concluded  agreements: 

To  limit  nuclear  weapons. 

To  ban  nuclear  weapons  from  the  world  s 

""to  reduce  the  risk  of  an  accidental  nu- 
clear war.  J  ^ 
To  end  the  threat  of  biological  and  toxin 

*To  terminate  American  responslbUlty  for 
the  administration  of  Okinawa. 
To  end  the  recurrent  crises  over  Berlin. 
To  provide  for  U.S.-Sovlet  cooperation  In 
health  and  space  research. 

To  reduce  the  posslbUlty  of  dangerous  In- 
cidents at  sea. 

To    improve    emergency    communications 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin. 
To  exercise  restraint  in  situations  threat- 
ening conflict. 
To  realign  the  world's  currencies. 
To  reduce  barriers  to  American  exports. 
To  combat  the  international  drug  traffic. 
To  protect  the  International  environment. 
To  expand  cultural  relations  with  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe. 
To  settle  boundary  disputes  with  Mexico. 
To  restore  the  water  quality  of  the  Great 
Ukes  In  cooperation  with  Canada. 

In  Vietnam,  too,  our  new  policies  have 
been  dramatlcaUy  effective. 

In  the  19608,  our  nation  was  plunged  Into 
another  major  war — for  the  fourth  time  In 
this  century,  the  third  time  In  a  single  gen- 
eration. 

More  than  a  half-million  Americans  were 
lighting  In  Vietnam  In  January  1969.  Fatali- 
ties reached  562  In  a  single  week.  There  was 
no  plan  tor  bringing  Americans  home;  no 
hope  for  an  end  of  the  war. 

In  four  years,  we  have  marched  toward 
peace  and  away  from  war.  Our  forces  in 
Vietnam  have  been  cut  by  93  percent.  No 
longer  do  we  have  a  single  ground  combat 
unit  there.  Casualties  are  down  by  95  per- 
cent. Our  young  draftees  are  no  longer  sent 
there  without  their  consent. 

Through  It  all,  we  have  not  abandoned 
an  ally  to  aggression,  not  turned  our  back 
on  their  brave  defense  against  brutal  In- 
vasion, not  consigned  them  to  the  blood- 
bath that  would  follow  Communist  conquest. 
By  helping  South  Vietnam  buUd  a  capabil- 
ity to  withstand  aggression,  we  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  Jtist  peace  and  a  dtirable 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

From  one  sector  of  the  globe  to  another, 
a  sure  and  strong  America,  In  partnership 
with  other  nations,  has  once  again  resumed 
her  historic  mission — the  buUdlng  of  lasting 
peace. 

The  Nixon  DoctHne 
When  President  Nixon   came   Into  office, 
Aaierlca's  foremost  problem  was  the  bloody, 
oosUy,    divisive    involvement    In    Vietnam. 


But  there  was  an  even  more  profound  task' 
to  redefine  the  international  role  of  the 
United  States  in  light  of  new  realities  around 
the  globe  and  new  attitudes  at  home.  Pre- 
cisely and  deeply,  the  President  stated  a  new 
concept  of  a  positive  American  role.  This— 
the  Nixon  Doctrtne — Is  monumentally  im- 
portant to  every  American 'and  to  all  other 
people  In  the  world. 

The  theme  of  this  Doctrine  is  that  Amer- 
ica will  remain  fully  Involved  In  world  af- 
fairs, and  yet  do  this  In  ways  that  wUl  rt^lolt 
greater  effort  by  other  nations  and  the  sus- 
taining support  of  our  people. 

For  decades,  our  nation's  leaders  regarded 
virtually  every  problem  of  local  defense  or 
economic  development  anyplace  In  the  world 
as  an  exclusive  American  responslbUlty.  The 
Nixon  Doctrine  recognizee  that  continuing 
defense  and  development  are  impossible  un- 
less the  concerned  nations  shoulder  the 
principal  burden. 

Yet,  strong  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance programs  remain  essential.  Without 
these,  we  are  denied  a  middle  course — the 
course  between  abruptly  leaving  aUles  to 
struggle  alone  against  economic  stagnation 
or  aggression,  or  Intervening  massively  our- 
selves. We  cannot  move  from  the  overm- 
volvement  of  the  Sixties  to  the  selective  In- 
volvement of  the  Seventies  If  we  do  not  assist 
our  frtends  to  make  the  transition  with  us. 
In  the  NUon  Doctrine,  therefore,  we  define 
our  Interests  and  conomltments  reallstlcaUy 
and  clearly;  we  offer,  not  an  abdication  of 
leadership,  but  more  rational  and  re^wnsl- 
ble  leadership. 

We  pledge  that,  under  RepubUcan  leader- 
ship, the  United  States  wlU  remain  a  loader 
m  international  affairs.  We  wlU  continue  to 
shape   otir   Involvement   abroad  to   national 
objectives  and  realities  In  order  to  sustain 
a  strong,  effective  American  role  In  the  world. 
Over  time  we  hope  this  role  will  eventu- 
ally lead  the  peace-loving  nations  to  under- 
take an  exhaustive,  coordinated  analysis  of 
the  root  causes  of  war  and  the  most  promis- 
ing paths  of  peace,  so  that  those  causes  m»y 
In  time  be  removed  and  the  prospects  for 
endiorlng  peace  strengthened  year  by  year. 
Peace  in  the  1970s 
We    stand    with    our    President    for    his 
Strategy   for  Peace — a  strategy  of   naUonal 
strength,  a  new  sense  of  international  part- 
nership, a  willingness  to  negotiate  Interna^ 
tlonal  differences. 

We  will  strengthen  our  relationships  with 
our  alUes,  recognizing  them  as  ftill-fiedged 
partners  in  securing  the  peace  and  promot- 
ing the  common  well-being. 

With  our  adversaries,  we  will  continue  to 
negotiate  In  order  to  Improve  our  security, 
reduce  tension,  and  extend  the  realnx  of  co- 
operation. Especially  Important  Is  continued 
negotiation  to  mi'"''^''^'"  the  momentum  es- 
tablished by  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
agreements  to  llnolt  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  weapons  systems  and  further  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  conflict.  In  ad- 
dition, we  will  encourage  Increased  trade 
for  the  benefit  of  our  consumers,  busineas- 
men.  workers,  and  farmers. 

Along  with  NATO  allies,  we  will  seek  agree- 
ment with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  on  a 
mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of  military 
forces  In  E\irope. 

We  will  press  for  expansion  of  contacts 
with  the  jieopies  of  Eastern  Eurojje  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  so  long  isolated 
from  most  of  the  world. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  a  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  war  which  wlU  permit  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  to  live  In  peace 
under  political  arrangwnerrts  of  their  own 
choosing.  We  take  specific  note  of  the  re- 
maining major  obstacle  to  settlement — Ha- 
noi's demand  that  the  United  Stktee  over- 
throw the  Saigon  government  and  impose  a 
Communist-dominated  govenunent  on  the 
South  Vletnajnese.  We  stand  unequivocally  at 


the  Bide  of  the  President  in  his  effort  to  nego- 
tiate honorable  terms,  and  in  his  refusal  to 
accept  terms  which  would  dishonor  this 
country. 

We  commend  his  refusal  to  perform 
this  act  of  betrayal — and  we  most  em- 
phatically say  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  not  go  begging  to  Hanoi.  We 
believe  that  the  President's  propoeal  to  with- 
draw remaining  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam four  months  after  an  internationally 
supervised  cease-fire  has  gone  Into  effect 
throughout  Indochina  and  all  prisoners  have 
been  returned  Is  as  generous  an  offer  as  can 
be  made  by  anyone — by  anyone,  that  is,  who 
is  not  bemtised  with  surrender — by  anyone 
who  seeks,  not  a  fieeting  peace  at  whatever 
cost,  but  a  real  peace  that  wUl  be  both  Just 
and  lasting. 

We  WlU  keep  faith  with  American  prisoners 
of  vwtr  held  by  the  enemy,  and  we  will  keep 
faith,  too.  With  their  families  here  at  home 
who  have  demonstrated  remarkable  cotirage 
and  fortitude  over  long  periods  of  uncer- 
tainty. We  will  never  agree  to  leave  the  fate 
of  our  men  unclear,  dedependent  upon  a 
cruel  enemy's  whim.  On  the  contrary — we  in- 
sist that,  before  all  American  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam.  American  prisoners 
must  be  returned  and  a  full  accounting  made 
of  the  nUssing  in  action  and  of  those  who 
have  died  in  enemy  hands. 

We  pledge  that  upon  repatriation  our  re- 
ttirned  prisoners  will  be  received  in  a  manner 
befitting  their  \'alor  and  sacrifice. 

We  applaud  the  Administration's  program 
to  assure  each  returned  prisoner  the  finest 
medical  care,  personal  counseling,  social  serv- 
ices and  career  orientation.  This  around-the- 
clock  personal  service  will  ease  their  reinte- 
gration into  American  IKe. 

North  Vietnam's  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  In  Its  treatment  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  has  called  forth  condemnation  from 
leaders  aroimd  the  world — but  not  by  our 
political  opposition  at  home.  We  denounce 
the  enemy's  flagrant  breach  of  International 
law  and  conamon  decency.  We  will  continue 
to  demand  full  implementation  of  the  rights 
of  the  prisoners. 

If  North  Vietnam  continues  obdurately  to 
reject  peace  by  negotiation,  we  shall  never- 
theless achieve  peace  for  our  country  through 
the  successful  program  of  Vletnamlzatlon, 
phasing  out  our  Involvement  as  our  ally 
strengthens  his  defense  against  aggression. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  Initiated  arrange- 
ments leading  to  a  cease-fire  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  two  years.  We  pledge  every  effort 
to  transform  the  cease-fire  Into  lastUag  peace. 
Since  World  War  n.  our  country  has  played 
the  major  role  In  the  International  effort 
to  assist  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world.  Reform  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  Induce  a  greater  International  shar- 
ing of  the  aid  effort.  Is  long  overdue.  The 
reforms  proposed  by  the  President  have  been 
approved  only  in  part.  We  call  for  further 
reforms  to  make  our  aid  more  effective  and 
protect  the  taxpayer's  Interests. 

We  stand  for  an  equitable,  non -discrim- 
inatory Immigration  policy,  reaffirming  our 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  1966  Immi- 
gration Act — non-dlscrlminatlon  against  na- 
tional origins,  reimlficatton  of  families,  and 
the  selective  admission  of  the  specially  tal- 
ented. The  Immigration  process  must  be  Just 
and  orderly,  and  we  will  Increase  our  efforts 
to  halt  the  lUegal  entry  of  aliens  mto  the 
United  States. 

We  also  pledge  to  strengthen  the  agencies 
of  International  cooperation.  We  wlU  help 
multilateral  organizations  focus  on  Interna- 
tional Issues  affecting  the  quality  of  life— 
for  example  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  and  the  protection  of  man's  cultural 
heritage  and  freedom  at  communication,  as 
weU  as  drug  abuse,  pollution,  overpopula- 
tion, exploitation  of  the  oee«ns  and  seftbeds, 
aircraft  hijacking  and  International  crime 
We  will  seek  to  improve  the  performance  ol 
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the  United  Nations.  Including  more  objective 
leadership.  We  support  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  cobU  of  International  organi- 
zations and  have  serious  concerns  over  the 
delinquency  of  many  UN  members  In  meet- 
ing their  financial  obligations. 

Our  country,  which  from  Its  beginnings 
has  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  endowed 
with  certain  rights,  cannot  be  Indifferent  to 
the  denial  of  hxmian  rights  anywhere  In  the 
world.  We  deplore  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion, the  Inevitable  hallmarks  of  despotic 
systems  of  rule.  We  wlU  continue  to  strive  to 
bring  them  to  an  end,  both  to  reestablish  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  to  encoxirage 
where  and  when  possible  the  political  free- 
dom of  subjugated  peoples  everywhere  in  the 

world. 

We  firmly  support  the  right  of  all  persona 
to  emigrate  from  any  country,  and  we  have 
consistently   upheld   that   doctrine.   We   are 
fully  awsu-e  of  and  share  the  concern  of  many 
citizens  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  with  re- 
gard to  their  freedoms  and  emigration.  This 
view,  together  with  our  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  of  the  United  Nations,  was  made 
Itnown   to   Soviet   leaders  during  the   Presi- 
dent's discussions  In  Moscow. 
The  Middle  Scut 
We  support  the  right  of  Israel  and  Its  coura- 
geous people  to  survive  and  prosper  In  peace. 
We  have  sought  a  stable  peace  for  the  Middle 
East  and  helped  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  which 
contained  the  tragic  conflict.  We  wUl  help  in 
any  way  possible  to  bring  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  to  the  conference  table,  where  they 
may  negotiate  a  lasting  peace.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  act  to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
mUltary    imbalance    which    wo\ild    Imperil 
peace  in  the  region  and  elsewhere  by  provid- 
ing Israel  with  support  essential  for  her  se- 
curity,    including     aircraft,     training     and 
modem   and   sophisticated   military    equip- 
ment, and  also  by  helping  friendly  Arab  gov- 
ernments and  peoples.  Including  support  for 
their  efforts  to  diminish  their  dependence  on 
outside  powers.  We  support  programs  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Israel  pursued  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  have  helped  her  achieve  a 
nine  percent  annual  economic  growth  rate. 
This  and  the  special  refugee  assistance  or- 
dered by  the  President  have  also  helped  to 
provide  resettlement  for  the  thousands  of  Im- 
migrants seeking  refuge  In  Israel. 

We  will  maintain  our  tactical  forces  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  Mediterranean  area  at  adequate 
strength  and  high  levels  of  efficiency.  The 
irresponsible  proposals  of  our  political  op- 
position to  slash  the  defense  forces  of  the 
United  States— epeclflcaUy,  by  cutting  the 
str«ngth  of  our  fleet,  by  reducing  our  aircraft 
carriers  from  16  to  six  and  by  unUateral 
withdrawals  from  Europe— would  Increase 
the  threat  of  war  in  the  Middle  Bast  and 
gravely  menace  Israel.  We  flatly  reject  these 
dangerous  proposals. 

With  a  settlement  fair  to  all  nations  of  the 
Middle  Bast,  there  would  be  an  opport\mlty 
for  their  peoples  to  look  ahead  to  shared  op- 
portunities rather  than  backward  to  rancor- 
ous anlmoslUee.  In  a  new  environment  of  co- 
operation, Israel  will  be  able  to  contribute 
much  to  economic  renaissance  In  the  Mid- 
east crossroads  of  the  world. 

The  Atlantic  Community 
We  place  high  priority  on  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  North  Atiantlc  Alliance.  One  of 
the  Pr«8ldenf8  first  InlUatlvM  was  to  visit 
Western  Buropean  capitals  to  relnvlgorate 
the  NATO  alliance  and  Indicate  Its  Impor- 
tance in  U.8.  foreign  policy. 

Right  now,  with  plaintive  cries  of  "come 
home  America"  echoing  a  new  Isolationism, 
the  Republican  Party  states  Its  firm  belief 
that  no  nation  can  be  an  Island  or  a  fortress 
unto  ItMlf.  Now,  more  than  ever,  there  Is  need 
for  Interdepssidenoe  among  proven  friends 
and  old  allies. 

The  North  AtlanUc  Alliance  remains  the 


strongest  most  successful  peacetime  associa- 
tion ever  formed  among  a  group  of  free  na- 
tions. The  continued  strengthening  of  the 
Alliance  will  remain  an  important  element 
In  the  foreign  policies  of  the  second  Nixon 
Administration. 

Japan 

During  the  1960s  a  number  of  economic 
and  political  issues  developed  in  our  coun- 
try's relations  with  Japan,  our  major  ally 
in  Asia.  To  resolve  these.  President  Nixon 
terminated  ovir  reeporxslblllty  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Okinawa  and  Initiated  action  to 
reduce  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  We  are 
consulting  closely  to  harmonize  our  two 
countries'  separate  efforts  to  normalize  rela- 
tions with  Peking.  In  these  ways  we  have 
shifted  our  vital  alliance  with  Japan  to  a 
more  sustainable  basis  for  the  long  term, 
recognizing  that  the  maintenance  of  United 
States-Japanese  friendship  advances  the 
Interests  of  both  countries. 

The  Scxviet  Union 
Over  many  years  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Nation  have  osclUated  between  super- 
ficial improvements  and  new  crises.  False 
hopes  have  been  repeatedly  followed  by  dis- 
illusioned confrontation.  In  the  closing 
months  of  1968,  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  deteriorated  steadily,  forcing  the 
cancellation  of  a  scheduled  Presidential  visit 
to  Moscow  and  immobilizing  projected  nego- 
tiations on  strategic  arm*  limitation. 

President  Nixon  immediately  began  the 
difficult  task  of  building  a  new  relationship — 
one  based  on  a  realistic  acceptance  of  the 
profound  differences  In  the  values  and  sys- 
tems of  our  two  nations.  He  moved  decisively 
on  kev  Issues — such  as  the  Berlin  problem 
and  strategic  arms  limitation — so  that  prog- 
ress in  one  area  would  add  momentum  to 
progress  in  other  areas.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  was  demonstrated  at  the  summit  In 
Moscow.  Agreements  were  reached  on  new 
areas  of  cooperation — public  health,  environ- 
mental control,  space  exploration  and  trade. 
The  first  historic  agreements  limiting  stra- 
tegic arms  were  signed  last  May  26  In  Moscow, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  subscribed  to  a  broad 
declaration  of  principles  governing  our  rela- 
tions. 

We  pledge  to  build  upon  these  promising 
beginnings  In  reorienting  relations  between 
the    world's    strongest    nuclear    powers    to 
establish  a  trvily  lasting  peace. 
China 
In  the  1960s  It  seemed  beyond  possibility 
that  the  United  States  could  dispel  the  In- 
grained hostility  and  confrontation  with  the 
China  mainland.   President  Nixon's  visit  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  viras.  there- 
fore, an  historic  milestone  In  his  effort  to 
transform  our  era  from  one  of  confrontation 
to  one  of  negotiation.  While  profound  dif- 
ferences remain  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  at  least  a  gesieratlon  of  hoertlllty 
has  been  replaced  by  frank  discussions.  In 
I^bruary  1972  rules  of  International  oonduot 
were   agreed   upon   whloh   should   make   the 
Pacific  region  a  more  peaceful  area  now  and 
In   the   future.  Both   the  People's  Republic 
and  the  United  States  afdrmed  the  useftil- 
nees   of  •  promoting   trade   and    cultural    ex- 
changes as  ways  of  improving  understand- 
ing between  our  two  peoples. 

All    this   Is   being   done   without   affecting 

our  mutual  defense  treaty  or  our  continued 

diplomatic  relations  with  our  valued  friend 

and  ally  on  Taiwan,  the  Republic  of  China. 

Latin  America 


Our  oomnxjn  long-range  Interests,  as  well 
as  history  and  geography,  give  the  rrtatlons 
among  nations  of  the  Western  Hem.lsphere 
a  special  Importance.  We  will  fospter  a  more 
mature  partnership  among  the  nations  of 
this  hemispher©,  with  a  wider  sharing  of 
Ideas  and  responsibility,  a  broader  under- 
standing of  diversities,  and  firm  commitment 


to  the  common  pursuit  of  economic  progr«« 
and  social  Justice. 

We  believe  the  conUnuing  canyxOgn  by 
Cuba  to  foment  violence  and  suppvort  sub- 
version in  other  countries  makes  it  Inrtlglble 
for  readmlsslon  to  the  community  of  Amer- 
lean  states.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
changes  In  Cuba's  policies  will  Justify  its 
re-entry  Into  the  American  community — and 
to  the  day  when  the  Cuban  pec^le  achieve 
again  their  freedom  and  their  true  Inde- 
pendence. 

Africa 

Our  ties  with  Africa  are  rooted  in  the 
heritage  of  many  Americans  and  in  our  his- 
toric commitment  to  self-determination.  We 
respect  the  hard-earned  sovereignty  of 
Africa's  new  states  and  will  continue  to  do 
our  utmost  to  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  their  development.  We  have  no  Illu- 
sions that  the  United  States  can  single- 
handedly  solve  the  seemingly  Intractable 
problems  of  apartheid  and  minority  rule, 
but  we  can  and  will  encourage  non-violent, 
evolutionary  change  by  supporting  Interna- 
tional efforts  peacefully  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  southern  Africa  and  by  maintaining 
our  contacts  with  all  races  on  the  Continent. 

DKrKMSX 

We  believe  In  keeping  America  strong. 
In  times  past,  both  major  parties  shared 
that  belief.  Today  this  view  Is  under  attack 
by  militants  newly  In  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  To  the  alarm  of  free  nations 
everjrwhere,  the  New  Democratic  Left  now 
would  undercut  our  defenses  and  have  Amer- 
ica retreat  Into  virtual  Isolation,  leaving  us 
weak  In  a  world  still  not  free  of  aggression 
and  threats  of  aggression.  We  categorically 
reject  this  slash-now.  beg-later,  approach  to 
defense  policy. 

Only  a  strong  America  can  safely  negotiate 
with  adversaries.  Only  a  strong  America  can 
fashion  partnerships  for  peace. 

President  Nixon  has  given  the  American 
people  their  best  opportunity  In  this  century 
to  achieve  lasting  peace.  The  foundations 
are  well  laid.  By  adhering  to  a  defense  policy 
based  on  strength  at  home,  partnership 
abroad  and  a  wUUngness  to  negotUte  every- 
where, we  hold  that  lasting  peace  Is  now 
achievable. 

We  will  surely  fall  If  we  go  crawling  to  the 
conference  table.  MlUtary  weakness  Is  not 
the  path  to  peace;  It  Is  invitation  to  war. 
A  Modem  Well-equipped  Force 
We  believe  that  the  first  prerequisite  of 
national  security  Is  a  modem,  weU-equlpped 
armed  force. 

Prom  1965  to  1969  the  Vietnam  war  so 
absorbed  the  resoiirces  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  maintenance,  modernization, 
and  research  and  development  fell  into  ne- 
glect. In  the  late  19608  the  Soviet  Union 
outspent  the  United  States  by  billions  of 
dollars  for  force  modernization,  facing  the 
United  States  with  the  dangeroiis  prospect 
that  Its  forces  would  soon  be  qualitatively 
Inferior.  Oiu-  Reserve  Forces  and  the  National 
Guard  had  become  a  dumping  ground  for 
cast-off  arms  and  equipment.  The  military 
posture  of  our  country  became  seriously 
undermined. 

To  ass\ire  our  strength  and  counter  the 
mounting  Soviet  threat.  President  Nixon 
directed: 

The  most  significant  ship  construction  and 
modernization  program  since  World  War  11; 
The  development  of  new  types  of  tactical 
aircraft  such  as  the  P-15,  a  lightweight 
fighter,  and  a  fighter  plane  for  close  support 
of  ground  troops; 

Improvements  in  our  strategic  bomber 
force  and  development  of  the  new  B-l  stra- 
tegic bomber; 

Development  of  a  new  Trident  submarine 
and  undersea  missile  system; 

Greatly  Increasing  the  capability  of  exist- 
ing strategic  missiles  through  multiple  war- 
heads; 


Strengthening  of  strategic  delenses.  In- 
cluding initial  deployment  of  an  antl-ballls- 
tic  missile  system; 

1^  largest  research  and  development 
budget  m  history  to  insure  continued  tech- 
noioElcal  superiority; 

EQUipplng  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
sems  with  the  most  modern  and  sophisti- 
cated weapons; 

Improved  command  and  control  communi- 
cations systems. 

We  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  pru- 
dent reductions  In  defense  spending  and  the 
meat-ax  slashes  with  which  some  Americans 
are  now  beguiled  by  the  political  opposition. 
SDeclflcally,  we  oppose  plans  to  stop  the  Min- 
uteman  III  and  Poseidon  programs,  reduce 
the  strategic  bomber  force  by  some  60  per- 
cent cancel  the  B-l  bomber,  reduce  aircraft 
carriers  from  16  to  6.  reduce  tactical  air 
wings  by  a  third,  and  unilaterally  reduce 
UB  forces  In  Europe  by  half. 

These  slashes  are  worse  than  naisguided; 
they  are  dangerous. 

They  would  torpedo  negotiations  on  arms 
and  troop  reductions,  create  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence with  our  allies,  damage  our  own  in- 
dustrial and  technological  capacity,  destabi- 
lize Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  and  directly 
endanger  the  nation's  security. 
A  New  Partnership 
The  Nixon  Doctrine  has  led  to  a  new  mili- 
tary strategy  of  realistic  deterrence,  its  es- 
sence is  the  sharing  of  the  responalbilitleB 
and  the  burdens  of  defense.  This  strategy 
is  based  on  the  efficient  utilization  of  the 
total  force  available — oui  own  and  our  aUles', 
and  our  civilian  reserve  elements  as  weU  as 
our  regular  forces. 

For  years  our  country  shouldered  the  re- 
^nsibllity  for  the  defense  of  other  nations. 
There  were  fears  that  we  were  attempting  to 
be  the  policeman  of  the  world.  Our  country 
found  It  necessary  to  maintain  a  miUtary 
force  of  3.5  milUon  persons,  more  than  a 
mllUon  overseas  at  2,270  installations. 

A  new  partnership  is  emerging  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  of  the  free 
world.  Other  countries  are  assuming  a  much 
greater  responsibility  for  the  common  de- 
fense. Twice  in  the  last  two  years  our  Euro- 
pean aUies  have  agreed  to  substantial  in- 
creases m  their  support  for  NATO  forces.  In 
Asia  we  have  been  heartened  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Koreans,  Vietnamese,  Thais,  National- 
ist Chinese.  Australians,  New  Zealanders  and 
others  who  have  sought  Improvements  in 
their  own  forces. 

We  have  been  able  to  reduce  our  military 
forces  by  more  than  one  million  men  and 
women.  We  have  cut  by  half  the  number  de- 
ployed overseas,  reduced  overseas  Installa- 
tions by  more  than  10  percent,  and  sharply 
reduced  the  economic  burden  of  defense 
spending  from  the  Vietnam  high.  All  this  has 
been  done  by  virtue  of  our  new  security 
posture,  without  impairing  our  own  or  otu: 
allies'  security. 

We  pledge  to  press  on  toward  a  lasting 
pesce.  To  that  end  we  declare  ourselves 
unalterably  opposed  to  a  unilateral  slash  of 
our  military  power,  and  we  reject  a  whim- 
pering "come  back  America"  retreat  into 
isolationism. 

An  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force 
We  wholeheartedly  support  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  and  are  proud  of  our  historic 
Initiatives  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

Four  years  ago,  'i-he  President  pledged  to 
work  toward  an  early  end  of  the  draft.  That 
promise  has  been  kept.  Today  we  approach 
a  zero  draft  that  will  enlarge  the  personal 
freedom  of  mUlions  of  young  Americans. 

Prior  to  1969,  annual  draft  calls  exceeded 
300,000.  The  Selective  Service  System  was  In- 
equitable in  operation,  and  its  rules  caused 
prolonged  uncertainty  for  young  men  await- 
ing call. 
Since  1969,  the  Selective  Service  System  has 


been  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  local  draft 
boards  are  more  representative  than  ever  be- 
fore. Today  draftees  are  called  by  random 
selection  of  the  '.cungest  first,  so  that  the 
maximum  length  of  vulnerabUity  Is  no  long- 
er seven  years  bu'.  one  year  only.  Youth  ad- 
visory committees  are  in  operation  all  across 
the  ooimtry. 

Of  critical  Importance,  we  are  nearlng  the 
eimunatlon  of  draft  calls  altogether.  In  every 
year  since  1968,  draft  calls  have  been  reduced. 
Monthly  draft  calls  are  now  down  to  a  few 
thousand,  and  no  draftees  are  sent  involun- 
tarUy  to  Vietnam.  We  expect  '^o  achieve  our 
goal  by  July  1973.  Then,  for  the  first  time  In 
a  quarter-century,  we  hope  and  expect  that 
young  Americans  of  all  ages  will  be  free  from 
conscription. 

Our  political  opponents  have  talked  for 
years  of  their  concern  for  young  people.  It 
is  our  Republican  Administration  that  has 
taken  the  strong,  effective  action  required 
to  end  the  draft,  with  Its  many  hardships 
aud  iip.certalntles  lor  the  youth  of  America. 
Improvements  in  Service  Life 
We  believe  that  the  men  and  women  in 
the  uniformed  services  deserve  the  gratitude 
aud  respect  of  aU  Americans  and  are  en- 
titled to  better  treatment  than  received  In 
liie  past. 

For  years  most  servicemen  have  been 
underpaid,  harassed  with  restrictions,  and 
afforded  few  opportunities  lor  self-develop- 
ment. Construction  of  military  housing  was 
allowed  to  fall  badly  behind. 

Since  1968  Improvements  In  service  life 
have  been  many  and  major: 

The  largest  pay  raises  in  mUltary  history 
have  been  enacted.  WhUe  increases  have 
been  In  all  grades,  the  largest  have  gone  to 
new  recruits  whose  base  pay  will  have  risen 
more  than  300  percent  by  the  dUd  of  this 
year. 

Constrvictlon  of  new  housing  for  mUltary 
personnel  and  their  lamUles  has  increased 
sixfold  since  January   1969. 

Without  sacrificing  discipline,  needlessly 
harsh.  Irksome  and  demeaning  practices  of 
the  past  have  been  abandoned. 

An  effective  program  against  dangerous 
drugs  has  been  Initiated. 

Educational  aud  training  opportunities 
liave  been  expanded. 

Major  strides  have  been  made  toward 
wiping  out  the  last  vestiges  of  racial  dis- 
crlmli\atlon. 

We  regard  these  tasks  as  never  completed, 
but  we  are  well  on  the  way  and  pledge  our- 
selves to  press  forward  assuring  all  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  rewarding 
careers. 

Belter  Defense  Management 

In  the  1960s,  the  Department  of  Defense 
became  administratively  top-heavy  and  In- 
efficient. The  acquisition  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems was  handled  with  Inadequate  attention 
to  cost  or  performance,  and  there  was  little 
recognition  of  the  human  dimensions  of  the 
Department.  Morale  was  low. 

Our  improvements  have  been  many  and 
substantial.  Healthy  decentralization  has 
taken  place.  The  methods  of  acquiring  new 
weapons  systems  liave  been  reformed  by  such 
procedures  as  "fly  before  you  buy,"  the  use  of 
prototypes  and  the  elimination  of  frills. 
Service  personnel  and  civilian  employees  are 
now  treated  as  the  most  important  asset  of 
the  Department. 

We  have  sharply  reduced  defense  spend- 
ing. In  1968,  45  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
was  spent  for  defense  and  32  percent  for 
human  resources.  In  the  1973  budget  the  pro- 
portions were  reversed — 45  percent  for  hu- 
man resources,  32  percent  for  defense.  The 
1973  defense  budget  Imposes  the  smaUest 
economic  burden  on  the  country  of  any  de- 
fense budget  In  more  than  20  years,  consum- 
ing only  6.4  percent  of  the  estimated  Gross 
National  Product. 


Arms  Limitation 
We  believe  in  limiting  arms — not  ufillat- 
erally,  but  by   mutual  agreement  and  with 
adequate  safeguards. 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  began,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  rapidly  building  Its  stra- 
tegic armaments,  and  any  effort  to  negotiate 
limitations  on  such  weapons  seemed  hope- 
less. The  Soviet  buUd-up  threatened  the  ef- 
ticacy  of  our  strategic  deterrent. 

The  Nixon  years  have  achieved  a  great 
breakthrough  in  the  long-term  effort  to  curb 
major  armaments  by  International  agreenMQt 
and  given  new  momentum  to  arms  limita- 
tions generally.  Of  greatest  importance  were 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  leaders  to  limit 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons.  The 
SALT  accords  established  mutually  agreed 
restraints  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  reduced  tensions  through- 
out the  world. 

With  approval  of  the  SALT  agreements  by 
the  Congress,  negotiations  will  be  resumed  to 
place  further  restrictions  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  talks  will  begin  on  mutual,  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Europe. 

We  believe  it  is  Imperative  that  these 
liegotlatlons  go  forward  under  President 
Nixon's  continuing  leadership.  We  pledge  him 
our  lull  smjport. 

*-  For  the  Future 
We  will  continue  the  sound  military  policies 
laid  down  by  the  P>resldent — policies  which 
guard  our  interests  but  do  not  dissipate  our 
resources  In  vain  efforts  to  police  the  world. 
As  stated  by  the  President: 

We  will  maintain  a  nuclear  deterrent  ade- 
quate to  meet  any  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  or  of  our  allies. 

We  will  help  other  nations  develop  the 
capability  of  defending  themselves. 

We  will  faithfully  honor  all  of  our  treaty 
commitments. 

We  will  act  to  defend  our  Interests  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  are  threatened. 

But  whers  our  vital  Interests  or  treaty 
commitments  are  not  involved  our  role  wlU 
be  limited. 

We  are  proud  of  the  men  and  women  who 
wear  our  country's  uniform,  especially  of 
those  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  fighting 
a  difficult  and  unpopular  war.  Here  and  now 
we  reject  all  proposals  to  grant  amnesty  to 
those  who  have  broken  the  law  by  evading 
military  service.  We  reject  the  claim  that 
those  who  fled  are  more  deserving,  or  obeyed 
a  higher  morality,  than  those  next  in  line 
who  served  in  their  places. 

In  carrying  out  our  defense  policies,  we 
pledge  to  maintain  at  all  times  the  level  of 
military  strength  required  to  deter  conflict, 
to  honor  our  commitments  to  our  allies,  and 
to  protect  our  people  and  vital  interests 
•against  all  foreign  threats.  We  will  not  let 
.America  become  a  second-class  power,  de- 
pendent for  survival  on  the  good  will  of 
adversaries. 

We  wUl  continue  to  pursue  arms  control 
agreements — but  we  recognize  that  this  can 
be  successful  only  If  we  maintain  sufficient 
strength  and  will  fall  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  slip  Into  Inferiority. 

A    NEW    PROSPESrrY 

Jobs,  tn^ofion  and  the  economy 
The  goal  of  our  Party  is  prosperity,  widely 
shared,  sustainable  In  peace. 

We  stand  for  full  employment — a  Job  for 
everyone  wlUlng  and  able  to  work  In  an 
economv  freed  of  Inflation.  Its  vigor  not  de- 
pendent tipon  war  or  massive  military- 
spending. 

Under  the  President's  leadership  our  coun- 
try Is  once  again  moving  toward  these  peace- 
time goals.  We  have  checked  the  inflation 
which  had  started  to  skyrocket  when  our 
Administration  took  office,  making  the  diffi- 
cult transition  from  inflation  toward  price 
stability   and   from   war   toward   peace.   We 
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have  brought  about  a  rapid  rlee  lu  both  em- 
ployment and  In  real  Income,  and  laid  the 
basis  for  a  continuing  decline  in  the  rate  of 
unemployment. 

All  Americans  painfully  recall  the  grave 
economic  troubles  we  faced  In  January  1969. 
The  Federal  budget  In  ascal  1968  had  a  defi- 
cit of  more  than  925  blUlon  even  though  the 
economy  was  operating  at  capacity.  Predict- 
ably, consumer  prices  soared  by  an  annual 
rate  of  6.0  percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1969. 
"Jawboning"  of  labor  and  business  had  ut- 
terly faUed.  The  Inevitable  tax  Increase  had 
come  too  late.  The  kaleidoscope  of  "Great 
Society"  programs  added  to  the  Inflationary 
fires.  Our  International  competitive  position 
slumped  from  a  trade  surplus  of  $7  billion 
m  1964  to  $800  mUllon  In  1968.  Foreign  con- 
fidence In  the  value  of  the  dollar  plummeted. 
Strategies  and  Achievevients 
0^xx  Administration  took  these  problems 
head  on,  accepting  tlie  unpopular  tasks  of 
holding  down  the  budget,  extending  the  tem- 
porary tax  surcharge,  and  checking  Inflation. 
We  welcomed  the  challenge  of  reorienting  the 
economy  from  war  to  peace,  as  the  more  than 
two  and  one-half  mUllon  Americans  serv- 
ing the  military  or  working  In  defense-related 
Industries  had  to  be  assimilated  Into  the 
peacetime  work  force. 

At  the  same  time,  we  kept  the  inflation 
tight  and  defense  employment  cuts  from  trig- 
gering a  recession. 

The  struggle  to  restore  the  health  of  our 
nation's  economy  required  a  variety  of  meas- 
ures. Most  important,  the  Administration  de- 
veloped and  applied  sotind  economic  and 
monetary  policies  which  provided  the  funda- 
mental thrust  against  Inflation. 

To  supplement  these  basic  policies.  Infla- 
tion Alerts  were  published;  a  new  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  enlisted  labor, 
business  and  public  leaders  against  Inflation 
and  m  raising  real  Incomes  through  increased 
output  per  worker;  proposed  price  Increases 
in  lumber,  petroleum,  steel  and  other  com- 
modities were  modified.  A  new  Construction 
Industry  Stabilization  Committee,  with  the 
cooperation  of  unions  and  management, 
braked  the  dangerously  skyrocketing  costs  In 
the  construction  Industry. 

Positive  results  from  these  efforts  were 
swift  and  substantial.  The  rate  of  inflation, 
more  than  6  percent  in  early  1069,  declined 
to  less  than  4  percent  In  early  1971. 

Even  so,  the  economic  damage  Inflicted  by 
past  excesses  had  cut  so  deeply  as  to  make 
a  timely  recovery  impossible,  forcing  the 
temporary  use  of  wage  and  price  couirols. 

These  controls  were  extraordinary  meas- 
ures, not  needed  In  a  healthy  free  economy, 
but  needed  temporarily  to  recapture  lost 
stability. 

Our  mix  of  policies  has  worked.  The  na- 
tion's economic  growth  Is  once  again  strong 
and  steady. 

The  rate  of  Increase  of  consumer  prices 
Is  now  down  to  2.7  percent. 

On  the  employment  front,  expenditures 
for  manpower  programs  were  Increased  from 
$2.3  billion  to  a  planned  86.1  blUlon;  new 
enrollees  receiving  training  or  employment 
imder  these  programs  were  Increased  by  more 
than  half  a  mUllon;  computerized  Job  banks 
were  established  In  ail  cities;  more  than  a 
million  young  people  received  jobs  this  siun- 
mer  through  Federal  programs,  50  percent 
more  than  last  year;  engineers,  scientists  and 
technicians  displaced  by  defense  reductions 
were  given  assistance  iinder  the  nation-wide 
Technology  Mobilization  and  Reemployment 
program;  13  additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  were  authorized;  and  a 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  Program  for  Man- 
power was  proposed  to  train  more  people 
for  more  Jobs — a  program  still  shelved  by  the 
opposition  Congress. 

Civilian  employment  increased  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  about  2.4  million  from  August 
1971  to  July  1972.  Almost  four  and  one-half 
million  new  civilian  Jobs  have  been  added 


since  President  Nixon  took  office,  and  total 
employment  is  at  its  blgHest  level  In  his- 
tory. 

The  total  productive  ouQjut  of  the  coun- 
try Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.4  per- 
cent in  the  second  quarter  of  1972,  the  high- 
est in  many  years. 

Workers'  reul  weekly  take-home  pay — the 
real  value  left  after  laxes  and  inflation — is 
Increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.5  percent, 
compared  to  lees  than  one  percent  from  1960 
to  1970.  For  the  first  time  in  six  years  retd 
spendable  Inccxme  is  going  up.  while  the  rate 
of  Inflation  has  been  cut   In  half. 

Time  lost  from  strikes  Is  at  the  lowest  lev- 
el In  many  years. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  has  been  re- 
duced from  6.1  percent  to  5.5  percent,  low- 
er than  the  average  from  1961  through  1964 
before  the  Vietnam  buildup  began,  and  is 
being  steadily  driven  down. 

In  negotiation  with  other  countries  we 
have  revalued  the  dollar  relative  to  other 
currencies,  helping  to  Increase  sales  at  home 
and  abroad  and  Increailng  the  nimiber  of 
Jobs.  We  have  Initiated  a  reform  of  the  In- 
ternational monetary  and  trading  system  and 
made  clear  our  determination  that  this  re- 
form must  lead  to  a  strong  United  States 
p.'sltlon  lu  the  balance  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments. 

The  Road  Attead 
We  Will  couimue  to  pursue  sound  economic 
policies  that  will  eliminate  Inflation,  further 
cut  unemployment,  raise  real  Incomes,  and 
strengthen  our  international  economic  po- 
sition. 

W©  wUl  fight  for  responsible  Federal 
budgets  to  help  assure  steady  expaiislon  of 
the  economy  without  Inflation. 

We  will  support  the  independent  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  a  policy  of  non-lnflatlon- 
ary  monetary  expansion. 

We  have  already  removed  some  tempo- 
rary controls  on  wages  and  prices  and  will 
remove  them  all  once  the  economic  distor- 
tions spawned  in  the  late  1960s  are  repaired. 
We  are  determined  to  return  to  an  unfet- 
tered economy  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

We  reaffirm  our  support  for  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  capitalism  which  underlie  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  of  the  United  States. 
At  a  time  when  a  small  but  dominant  fac- 
tion of  the  opposition  Party  is  pressing  for 
radical  econoinic  schemes  which  so  often 
have  failed  around  the  world,  we  hold  that 
nothing  has  done  more  to  help  the  American 
people  achieve  their  unmatched  standard  of 
living  than  the   free-enterprise  system. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  government  of 
itself  cannot  produce  the  benefits  to  in- 
dividuals that  flow  from  our  unique  combi- 
nation of  labor,  management  and  capital. 

We  will  continue  to  promote  steady  ex- 
pansion of  the  whole  economy  as  the  best 
route  to  a  long-term  solution  of  unem- 
ployment. 

We  will  devote  every  effort  to  raising  pro- 
ductivity, primarily  to  ralEe  living  standards 
but  also  to  hold  down  costs  and  prices  and 
to  increase  the  ability  of  American  pro- 
ducers and  workers  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

In  economic  policy  decisions.  Including  tax 
revisions,  we  will  emphasize  incentives  to 
work,  innovate  and  Invest;  and  research 
and  development  will  have  our  full  support. 
We  are  deternalned  to  Improve  Federal 
manpower  programs  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  Increase  productivity  by  providing 
better  Information  on  Job  openings  and  more 
relevant  Job  training.  Additionally,  we  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  removing  barriers 
to  a  full  life  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  especially  the  barriers  to  re- 
warding employment.  We  commit  ourselves 
to  the  full  educational  opportunities  and 
the  humane  care,  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  necessary  for  the  handicapped 
to  become  fully  integrated  into  the  social 
and  economic  mainstream. 


We  will  precs  on  for  greater  competition  In 
our  economy.  The  energetic  antitrust  pio. 
gram  of  the  past  four  years  demonstrates 
our  commitment  to  free  competition  as  our 
basic  policy.  The  Antitrust  Division  hu 
moved  decisively  to  InvalldAte  those  "con. 
glomerate"  mergers  which  stifle  competition 
and  discourage  economic  concentration.  Tb» 
87  antitrust  cases  filed  In  fiscal  year  X973 
broke  the  previous  one-year  record  of  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  during  another  RepubU- 
can  Administration. 

We  will  pursue  the  start  we  have  made  for 
reform  of  the  International  monetary  and 
trading  system,  insisting  on  fair  and  equal 
treatment. 

Since  the  1930s,  It  has  been  Illegal  for 
United  States  citizens  to  own  gold.  We  believe 
It  is  time  to  reconsider  that  policy.  The  right 
of  American  citizens  to  buy,  hold,  or  sell  gold 
should  be  reestablished  as  soon  as  this  ia 
feasible.  Review  of  the  present  policy  should, 
of  course,  take  account  of  our  basic  objec- 
tive of  achieving  a  strengthened  world  mone- 
tary system. 

Taxes  and  Govermnent  Spending 

We  pledge  to  spread  the  tax  burden  equit- 
ably, to  spend  the  Federal  revenues  pru- 
dently, to  guard  against  waste  in  spending, 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  programs,  and  to 
make  sure  that  each  dollar  spent  for  essen- 
tial government  services  buys  a  dollar's  worth 
of  value. 

Federal  deficit  spending  beyond  the  balance 
of  the  full  employment  budget  Is  one  sure 
way  to  refuel  Inflation,  and  the  prime  source 
of  such  spending  Is  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. Because  of  Its  present  procedures  and 
particularly  because  of  Its  present  political 
leadership,  Congress  Is  not  handling  Federal 
fiscal  policies  In  a  responsible  manner.  The 
Congress  now  permits  Its  legislative  commit- 
tees— Instead  of  its  fiscal  conunlttees — to  de- 
cide, independently  of  each  other,  how  much 
should  be  devoted  to  Individual  programs. 
Total  Federal  spending  Is  thus  haphazard  and 
uncontrolled.  We  pledge  vigorous  efforts  to 
reform  the  Congressional  budgeting  process. 
As  an  Immediate  first  step,  we  believe  the 
Nation  needs  a  rigid  spending  celling  on  Fed- 
eral outlajrs  each  flscal  year — a  celling  con- 
trolling both  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress — as  President  Nixon  strongly  recom- 
mended when  he  submitted  his  fiscal  1973 
budget.  Should  the  total  of  all  appropriations 
exceed  the  celling,  some  or  all  of  them  would 
be  reduced  by  Executive  action  to  bring  the 
total  within  the  celling. 

Our  tax  system  needs  continual,  timely  re- 
form. Early  In  this  Administration  we 
achieved  the  first  comprehensive  tax  reform 
since  1954.  The  record  shows  that  as  a  result 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971: 

9.5  million  low-income  Americans  are  re- 
moved from  the  Federal  Income  tax  rolls. 

Persons  In  the  lowest  Income  tax  bracket 
will  pay  82  percent  less  this  year  than  they 
would  have  paid,  had  the  1969  and  1971  tax 
reforms  not  been  enacted;  those  In  the  $10,- 
000  to  $15,000  income  range  will  pay  13  per- 
cent less,  and  those  with  Incomes  above  $100,- 
000  will  pay  about  7  percent  more. 

This  year  the  tax  reduction  for  a  family  of 
four  earning  $7,500  a  year  will  be  $270. 

In  this  fiscal  year  individual  taxpayers  will 
pay  $22  billion  less  in  Federal  Income  taxes 
than  they  would  have  paid  if  the  old  tax 
rates  and  structures  were  still  in  force. 

The  tax  disadvantage  of  single  taxpayers 
is  sharply  reduced  and  we  urge  further 
changes  to  assure  full  equality. 

Working  parents  can  now  deduct  more  of 
their  costs  for  the  care  of  their  children 
during  working  hours. 

The  seven  percent  automobile  excise  tax 
is  repealed,  saving  the  new  car  buyer  an 
average  of  $200  and  creating  more  Jobs  In  that 
part  of  the  economy. 

This  Is  sound  tax  reform,  the  kind  that 
more  equitably  spreads  the  tax  burden  and 
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Bvoids  incentive-destroying  tax  levels  which 
would  cripple  the  economy  and  put  people 
out  of  work. 

We  reject  the  deceitful  tax  "reform  cyni- 
cally represented  as  one  that  would  soak  the 
rich,  but  in  fact  one  that  would  sharply  raise 
the  taxes  of  millions  of  families  In  middle-In- 
come brackets  as  well.  We  reject  as  well  the 
l»vlBh  spending  promised  by  the  opposition 
Party  which  would  more  than  double  the 
present  budget  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment.  This,  too,  would  cause  runaway  infla- 
tion or  force  heavy  increases  in  personal  taxes. 
Taxes  and  government  spending  are  In- 
separable.  Only  if  the  taxpayers'  money  Is 
prudently  managed  can  taxes  be  kept  at 
reasonable  levels. 

When  our  Admlr^lstratlon  took  office.  Fed- 
eral spending  had  been  mounting  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  17  percent — a  rate  we  have 
cut  almost  in  half.  We  urge  the  Congress  to 
serve  all  Americans  by  cooperating  with  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  curb  increases  In 
Federal  spending — Increases  which  will  or- 
dain more  taxes  or  more  inflation. 

Since  1969  '.ve  have  elhiUnated  over  $6  bU- 
Uon  of  spending  on  unneeded  domestic  and 
defense  programs.  This  large  saving  v/ould 
have  been  larger  still,  had  Congress  passed 
the  Federal  Economy  Act  of  1970  which 
would  have  discontinued  other  programs.  We 
pledge  to  continue  our  efforts  to  purge  the 
Government   of   these   wasteful   activities. 

Tax  reform  must  continue.  During  the  next 
session  of  Congress  we  pledge : 

To  pursue  such  policies  as  Revenue  Shar- 
lug  that  will  allow  property  tax  relief; 

Further  tax  reform  to  ensure  that  the  tax 
burden  is  fairly  shared; 

A  simplified  tax  system  to  make  it  easier 
for  all  of  us  to  pay  no  more  and  no  less  than 
we  rightly  owe; 

Prudent  flscal  management.  Including  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  or  obsolete  pro- 
crams,  to  Keep  the  tax  burden  to  a  minimum. 
InternatiOTial  Economic  Policy 
In  tandem  with  our  foreign  policy  innova- 
tions, we  have  transformed  our  international 
economic  policy  Into  a  dynamic  Instrument 
to  advance  the  Interests  of  farmers,  work- 
ers, businessmen  and  consumers.  These  ef- 
forts are  designed  to  make  the  products  of 
American  workers  and  farmers  more  com- 
petitive In  the  world.  Within  the  last  year 
we  achieved  the  Smithsonian  Agreements 
which  revalued  our  currency,  making  our  ex- 
ports more  competitive  with  those  of  our 
major  trading  partners,  and  we  pledge  con- 
tinuing negotiations  further  to  reform  the 
International  monetary  system.  We  also  es- 
tablished negotiations  to  expand  foreign 
market  access  for  products  produced  by 
United  States  workers,  with  further  compre- 
hensive negotiations  committed   for  1973. 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  begin  a  new  era  of 
negotiations,  we  are  expanding  trade  oppor- 
tunities and  the  Jobs  related  to  them  for 
American  workers  and  businessmen.  The 
President's  Svunmlt  negotiations,  for  exam- 
ple, yielded  an  agreement  for  the  Soviet  pur- 
chase, over  a  three-year  period,  of  a  mini- 
mum of  $750  million  in  United  States 
grains — the  largest  long-term  commercial 
trade  purchase  agreement  ever  made  be- 
tween two  nations.  This  amounts  to  a  17 
percent  increase  In  grain  exports  by  United 
States  farmers.  A  U.S.-Sovlet  Commercial 
Commission  has  been  established,  and  nego- 
tiations are  now  underway  as  both  countries 
seek  a  general  expansion  of  trade. 

As  we  create  a  more  open  world  market  for 
American  exports,  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  dangers  to  American  workers  and  indus- 
tries from  severe  and  rapid  dislocation  by 
changing  patterns  of  trade.  We  have  several 
agreements  to  protect  these  workers  and  In- 
dustries— for  example,  for  steel,  beef,  textiles 
and  shoes.  These  actions,  highly  Important  to 
key  American  Indtistrles,  were  taken  In  ways 
that  avoided  retaliation  by  our  trading  part- 
ners and  the  resultant  loss  of  American  Jobs. 
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As  part  of  this  adjustment  process,  we 
pledge  Improvement  of  the  assistance  offered 
by  government  to  facilitate  readjustment  on 
the  part  of  workers,  businessmen  and  af- 
lected  ccmmunities. 

In  making  the  world  trading  system  a 
fairer  one,  we  have  vigorously  enforced  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  laws  to 
make  them  meaningful  deterrents  to  foreign 
producers  who  would  compete  unfairly. 

The  growth  of  multinational  corporations 
poses  both  new  problems  and  new  oppor- 
tunities in  trade  and  investment  areas.  We 
pledge  to  ensure  that  International  Invest- 
ment problems  are  dealt  with  fairly  and  ef- 
fectively— Including  consideration  of  effects 
on  Jobs,  expropriation  and  treatment  of  in- 
vestors, as  well  as  equitable  principles  of 
taxation. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  seek  a  better 
environment  for  American  exports,  we  mtist 
improve  our  productivity  and  competitive- 
ness. We  must  have  a  strong  domestic  econ- 
oaiy  with  increased  investment  in  new  plants 
and  equipment  and  an  advancing  technology 
We  pledge  Increased  efforts  to  promote  ex- 
port opportunities,  including  coordination 
of  tax  policy  and  Improved  export  financlns 
techniques — designed  to  make  America  more 
competitive  in  exporting.  Of  critical  import- 
ance will  be  new  legislative  proposals  to  equip 
American  negotiators  with  the  tools  for  con- 
strtictlng  an  open  and  fair  world  trading 
system. 

We  deplore  the  practice  of  locating  plants 
m  foreign  countries  solely  to  take  advan- 
tage of  low  wage  rates  In  order  to  produce 
goods  primarily  for  sale  In  the  United  States. 
We  will  take  action  to  discourage  such  un- 
fair and  disruptive  practices  that  result  In 
the  loss  of  American  Jobs. 

Small  BiLSiness 


Small  business,  so  vital  to  our  economic 
system,  Is  free  enterprise  In  its  purest  sense. 
It  holds  forth  opportunity  to  the  Individual, 
regardless  of  race  or  color,  to  fulflU  the 
American  dream.  The  seedbed  of  Innovation 
and  Invention,  It  Is  the  starting  point  of 
many  of  the  country's  large  businesses,  and 
tod.^v  its  roll  in  our  Increasingly  technolog- 
ical economy  is  crucial.  We  pledge  to  sustain 
and  expand  that  role. 

We  have  translated  this  phUosophy  Into 
many  beneficial  actions.  Primarily  through 
the  Sniall  Busli^ess  Administration,  we  have 
delivered  financial  assistance  to  small  busl- 
;.ess  at  a  dramatically  Increasi-g  rate.  To- 
day small  business  is  receiving  double  the 
SBA  funds  it  was  receiving  when  our  Ad- 
ministration took  office.  Dtirlng  the  1970-72 
fiscal  vears  the  Agency  loaned  small  btisl- 
ness  $3.3  billion — 40  percent  of  the  total 
amount  loaned  In  the  entire  19-year  history 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Financial  help  to  minorities  has  been  more 
than  tripled,  and  now  more  than  17  percent 
of  the  SBA  dollar  goes  to  minority  btislnesses. 
Proctu-ement  of  Federal  contracts  for  small 
btislness  has  stu-ged  above  $12  bUllon. 

In  his  first  year  In  office,  the  President 
established  a  Task  Force  to  discover  ways  In 
which  the  prospects  of  the  small  business- 
man could  be  improved. 

The  findings,  reported  to  Coueress.  were 
followed  by  legislative  proposals  to  give 
small  business  tax  and  Interest  advantages, 
to  provide  Incei.tlves  'or  more  participation 
in  small  business,  to  make  venture  capital 
ai:d  lor.g-term  credit  easier  to  obtain,  and  to 
open  the  doors  for  disadvantaged  minorities 
to  go  Into  btislness  for  themselves.  Some  of 
these  measures  have  been  signed  Into  law. 
Others  are  still  In  the  hands  of  the  hidlf- 
fereat  opposition  in  control  of  Congress. 

The  results  of  our  efforts  have  been  sig- 
nificant. Today  small  business  Is  once  again 
gaining  ground.  Incorporations  are  at  a  rec- 
ord level  and  the  ntimber  of  business  failures 
Is  dropping.  The  current  new  growth  of  small 


businesses  Is  about  100,000  tinlts  a  year.  F<» 
tomorrow,  the  challenges  are  many.  We  will: 
Continue  to  fill  the  capital  gap  in  the 
small  business  community  by  increasing  SBA 
financing  to  upwards  of  $3  billion  next  year. 
Provide  more  Incentives  for  the  private 
sector  to  Join  with  SBA  in  direct  action  pro- 
grams, such  as  lease  guarantees,  revolving 
lines  of  credit,  and  other  sophisticated  fi- 
nancial techniques,  such  as  factoring  and 
mortgage  financing. 

Increase  SBA's  Community  Development 
program  so  that  growth-minded  communi- 
ties can  help  themselves  by  building  Indus- 
trial parks  and  shopping  centers. 

Continue  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Company  iSBIC)  pro- 
gram, leading  to  greater  availability  of  ven- 
ture capital  for  new  business  enterprises. 

See  that  a  fair  share  of  all  Federal  dollars 
spent  on  goods  and  services  goes  to  small 
business. 

Create  established  secondary  financial 
markets  for  SBA  loans,  affording  ready  li- 
quidity for  financial  Institutions  and  opening 
up  more  financial  resources  to  small  firms. 

Through  tax  Incentives,  encourage  the 
start-up  of  more  new  businesses,  and  work 
for  a  tax  system  that  more  fairly  applies  to 
small  btislness. 

Establish  special  programs  that  will  per- 
mit small  firms  to  comply  with  consumer, 
environmental,  and  other  new  government 
regulations  without  undue  financial  burden. 

IMPROVTNC  THE  QUALITT  OF  LIFE 

Health  Care 
Our  goal  Is  to  enable  every  American  to 
secure  quality  health  care  at  reasonable  cost. 
We  pledge  a  balanced  approach— one  that 
takes  Into  account  the  problems  of  provid- 
ing sufficient  medical  personnel  and  facili- 
ties. 

Last  year  I^reeideut  Nixon  proposed  one  of 
the  most  all-inclusive  health  programs  In 
our  history.  But  the  opposition  Congress  has 
dragged  its  feet  and  most  of  this  program 
has  yet  to  be  enacted  Into  law. 

To  Increase  the  supply  of  medical  services, 
we  will  continue  to  support  programs  to  help 
uur  schools  graduate  more  physicians,  den- 
tists, ntirses,  and  allied  health  personnel, 
with  special  emphasis  on  family  practition- 
ers and  others  who  deliver  primary  medical 
care. 

We  will  also  encourage  the  tise  of  such  al- 
lied personnel  as  doctors'  assistants,  foster 
new  area  health  education  centers,  channel 
more  services  into  geographic  areas  which 
now  are  medically  deprived,  b.  id  Improve  the 
availability  of  emergency  medical  care. 

We  note  with  pride  that  the  President  has 
already  signed  the  most  comprehensive 
health  manpower  legislation  ever  enacted. 

To  Improve  efficiency  In  providing  health 
and  medical  care,  we  have  developed  and  will 
continue  to  encourage  a  pltirallatlc  approach 
to  the  delivery  of  quality  health  care.  In- 
cluding innovative  experiments  such  as 
health  maintenance  organizations.  We  also 
support  efforts  to  develop  ambtilatory  med- 
ical care  ser^'lces  to  reduce  hospitalization 
and  keep  costs  down. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  health  care,  we  Btrees 
our  efforts  to  curb  Inflation  in  the  economy; 
we  will  also  expand  the  supply  of  medlc&l 
servlcee  and  encourage  greater  cost  con- 
sciousness in  hospitalization  and  medical 
care.  In  doing  this  we  realize  the  Importance 
of  the  doctor-patient  relationship  and  the 
necessity  of  insuring  that  Individuals  have 
freedom  of  choice  of  health  provider*. 

To  assure  access  to  baste  medical  care 
lor  all  our  people,  we  support  a  program 
linijuced  by  employers,  employees  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive health  Insurance  coverage,  including  In- 
surance against  the  cost  of  long-term  and 
catastrophic  illnesses  and  accidents  and  renal 
failtire  which  necessitates  dialysis,  at  a  cost 
which  all  Americans  can  afford.  The  National 
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Health  Insurance  Partnership  Plan  and  the 
Family  Health  Insurance  Plan  proposed  by 
the  President  meet  these  specincatlons.  They 
would  build  on  exlsUug  private  health  Insur- 
ance systems,  not  destroy  them. 

We  oppose  nationalized  compulsory  health 
insurance.  This  approach  would  at  least 
triple  lu  taxes  the  amount  the  average  citi- 
zen now  pays  for  health  and  would  deny 
famuies  the  right  to  chooee  the  kind  ol  care 
they  prefer.  Ultimately  It  would  lower  the 
overaU  quality  of  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

We  believe  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
improving  health  In  the  long  run  Is  by  em- 
phasis on  preventive  measures. 

The  serious  physical  fitness  problem  in  our 
country  requires  urgent  attention.  The  Pres- 
ident recently  reorganized  the  CouncU  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  to  Increase  the 
leadership  of  representatives  of  medicine. 
Dhyslcal  education,  sports  associations  and 
^hool  aommistratlons.  The  BepubUcan 
Party  urges  intenslhcatlon  of  these  eflorts, 
particularly  m  the  Nation's  school  systems, 
to  encourage  widespread  participation  In 
effective  physical  titness  programs. 

We  have  initiated  this  Nation's  llrst  all- 
out  assault  against  cancer.  Led  by  the  new 
Natloiial  Cancer  Institute,  the  drive  to  elimi- 
nate this  cruel  Itlller  wUl  Involve  Federal 
speudlng  of  nearly  ♦430  million  In  fiscal  year 
1973.  almost  twice  the  funding  of  Just  two 
years  ago. 

We  have  also  launched  a  major  new  at- 
tack on  slcltle  ceU  anemia,  a  serious  blood 
disorder  afflicting  many  black  Americans, 
and  developed  a  comprehensive  program  to 
deal  with  the  menace  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning,  including  the  screening  of  ap- 
proximately   1.500.000   Americans. 

We  support  expanded  medical  research  to 
and  cures  lor  the  major  diseases  of  the  heart, 
blood  vessels,  lungs  and  kidneys— diseases 
which  now  account  for  over  half  the  deaths 
In  the  United  States. 

We  have  significantly  advanced  efforts  to 
combat  mental  retardation  and  established 
a  iiatlonal  goal  to  cut  Its  Incidence  in  half 
by  the  year  2000. 

We  continue  to  support  the  concept  of 
comprehensive  community  mental  health 
centers.  In  this  fiscal  year  $135  million—al- 
most three  times  the  1970  level— will  be  de- 
voted to  the  staffing  of  422  community  men- 
tal health  centers  serving  a  population  of  o6 
million  people.  We  have  intensified  research 
on  methods  of  treating  mental  problems.  In- 
creasing our  outlays  from  $76  million  In 
19t)9  to  approximately  $96  million  for  1973. 
We  continue  to  urge  extension  of  private 
health  Insurance  to  cover  mental  Ulness. 

We  have  also  improved  consumer  protec- 
tion health  education  and  accident  preven- 
tion programs.  And  in  Moscow  this  year. 
President  Nixon  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  health  research  which 
may  yield  substantial  benefits  In  many 
flelds  in  the  years  ahead. 

Education 
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We  take  pride  In  our  leadership  these  last 
four  years  in  lifting  both  quality  and  equality 
in  American  education— from  pre-school  to 
graduate  school— working  toward  higher 
standards  than  ever  before. 

Our  two  most  pressmg  needs  in  the  1970s 
are  the  provision  of  quality  education  for 
all  children,  an  equitable  financing  of  stead- 
Uy  rising  costs.  We  pledge  our  best  efforts 
to  deal  effectively  with  both. 

Months  ago  President  Nixon  sent  Congress 
a  two-part  comprehensive  proposal  on  school 
busing.  The  first  Is  the  Student  Transporta- 
tion Moratorium  Act  of  1972— legislation  to 
halt  Immediately  all  further  court-ordered 
busing  and  give  Congress  time  to  devise  per- 
manent new  arrangements  for  assuring  de- 
segregated, quality  education. 

The  details  of  such  arrangements  are 
spelled  out  in  a  companion  bUl.  the  Equal 


Educational  Opportunities  Act.  This  measure 

would : 

Provide  $2.5  billion  In  Federal  aid  ftmds 
to  help  promote  quality  education  whUe 
preserving  neighborhood  schools; 

Accord  equal  educational  opportunities  to 
all  children; 

Include  an  educational  bill  of  rights  for 
Spanish-speaking  people.  American  Indians, 
and  others  who  face  special  language  prob- 
lems in  schools; 

Offer,  for  the  first  time,  a  real  chance  for 
good  schooling  for  the  hundreds  of  thotisands 
of  children  who  live  In  urban  centers; 

Assure  that  the  people's  elected  represent- 
atives in  Congress  play  their  proper  role  In 
developing  specific  methods  for  protecting  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment, 
rather  than  leaving  this  task  to  Judges  ap- 
pointed for  life. 

We  are  committed  to  guaranteeing  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  and  to  com- 
pleting the  process  of  ending  de  Jure  school 
segregation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  Irrevocably  op- 
posed to  busing  for  racial  balance.  Such  bus- 
ing falls  its  stated  objective— Improved  learn- 
ing opportimltles — while  It  achieves  results 
no  one  wants — division  within  communities 
and  hostility  between  classes  and  races.  We 
regard  It  as  unnecessary,  counter-productive 
and  wrong. 

We  favor  better  education  for  all  children, 
not  more  transportation  for  some  children. 
We  favor  the  neighborhood  school  concept. 
We  favor  the  decisive  actions  the  President 
has  proposed  to  support  these  ends.  If  It  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  we 
would  favor  consideration  of  an  appropriate 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

In  the  field  of  school  finance,  we  favor  a 
coordinated  effort  among  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  break  the  pattern  of  excessive 
reliance  on  local  property  taxes  to  pay  edu- 
cational costs. 

Our  nations  Intellectual  resovu-ces  are  re- 
markable for  their  strength  and  public  avaU- 
abiUty.  American  Intellectuals  have  at  least 
two  important  historical  roles  of  which  we 
are  deeply  conscious.  One  Is  to  Inform  the 
public,  the  other  to  assist  government  by 
thoughtful  criticism  and  consultation.  We 
affirm  our  confidence  m  these  functions  and 
especially  In  the  free  play  of  Ideas  and  dis- 
course which  they  Imply. 

We  cherish  the  nation's  universities  as 
centers  of  learning,  as  coaservers  of  our  cul- 
ture, and  as  analysts  of  our  society  and  Its 
Institutions.  We  wUl  continue  to  strive  to 
assure  their  economic  well-being.  The  finan- 
cial aid  we  have  given  and  will  continue  to 
give  in  the  form  of  funds  for  scholarships, 
research,  building  programs  and  new  teach- 
ing methods  mtist  never  be  vised  as  a  device 
for  Imposing  political  controls  on  our 
schools. 

We  believe  that  unlverslMes  should  be 
centers  of  excellence — that  they  should  re- 
cruit faculty  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  teach 
and  admit  students  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  learn.  Yet,  excellence  can  be  too  narrowly 
confined — abilities  overlooked,  and  social 
conformity  mistaken  for  educational  prep- 
aration. 

We  pledge  continued  support  of  collegiate 
and  university  efforts  to  Insure  that  no  group 
m  our  society — racial,  economic,  sexual  or 
regional — is  denied  access  to  the  opportuni- 
ties of  higher  education. 

Our  efforts  to  remedy  ancient  neglect  of 
disadvantaged  groups  will  continue  in  uni- 
versities as  well  as  In  society  at  large,  but 
we  distinguish  between  such  efforts  and 
quotas.  We  believe  the  imposition  of  arbi- 
trary quotas  in  the  hiring  of  faculties  or  the 
enrollment  of  students  has  no  place  In  oin: 
universities;  we  believe  quotas  strike  at  the 
excellence  of  the  university. 

We  recognize  that  the  public  should  have 
access  to  the  most  rational  and  most  effec- 
tive kinds  of  education.  Vocational  training 


should  be  available  to  both  young  and  oM. 
We  emphasize  the  importance  of  continuing 
education,  of  trades  and  tedinologlee,  and 
of  all  the  honorable  vocations  which  provide 
the  society  with  its  basic  necessities.  Such 
training  must  complement  our  more  tradi- 
tional forms  of  education;  It  will  reheve  the 
pressures  on  our  unlversltlee  and  help  us 
adapt  to  the  rapid  pace  of  technological 
change.  Perhaps  most  Important,  it  will  help 
to  restore  a  public  sense  of  Importance  to 
these  essential  Jobs  and  trades. 

Moreover,  we  believe  our  educational  sys- 
tem should  not  Instruct  In  a  vacuum,  un- 
mindful that  the  students  ultimately  will  en- 
gage In  a  career.  Our  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing, from  earliest  years  to  graduate  schools, 
can  perform  a  vital  function  by  coupling  an 
iiwareness  of  the  world  of  work  to  the  de- 
livery of  ftmdamental  education.  We  believe 
this  kind  of  career  education,  blended  Into 
our  school  curricula,  can  help  to  prevent  the 
aimlessness  and  frustration  now  exjjerlenced 
by  large  uiunbers  of  young  people  who  leave 
the  education  system  unable  to  oope  with 
today's  complex  society. 

Ill  recognizing  the  fundamental  necessity 
lor  quality  education  of  all  children,  Includ- 
ing the  exceptional  child,  we  recommend  re- 
search and  assistance  In  programs  directed 
to  the  problems  of  dyslectlc  and  hyperkinetic 
children  who  represent  an  estimated  ten  per- 
cent of  the  school  population. 

By  every  measure,  our  record  In  the  field 
of    education    Is    exceptionally    strong.    The 
United  States  Office  of  Education  Is  operating 
this   year   imder  Its  highest  budget  ever- 
some  $5.1  bUUon.  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and   secondary   education   has   Increased  60 
percent  over  the  past  four  years.  Federal  aid 
for  college  students  has  more  than  tripled. 
We  are  proud  of  these  accomplishments. 
We  pledge  to  carry  them  forward  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  conviction  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  should  assist  but  never  con- 
trol the  educational  process.  But  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  output  of  results,  not  the  input 
of  dollars.  Is  the  best  yardstick  of  effectiveness 
in  education.  When  this  Administration  took 
office  In  1969.  It  found  American  schools  defi- 
cient at  many  points.  Our  reform  Initiatives 
have  Included: 

An  Office  at  Child  Development  to  coordi- 
nate all  Federal  programs  targeted  on  the 
first  five  years  of  life  and  to  make  the  Head 
Start  Program  work  better; 

A  Right  to  Read  Program,  aimed  at  mas- 
sive gains  in  reading  ability  among  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages; 

A  Career  Education  curriculum  which  vnll 
help  to  prepare  students  for  the  world  of 
work; 

A  National  Institute  of  Education  to  be  a 
center  for  research  on  the  learning  process; 

and 

A  proposed  National  Foundation  for  Higher 

Education. 

We  have  also  proposed  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams to  support  a  national  commitment 
that  no  qualified  student  should  be  barred 
from  college  by  lack  of  money.  The  Educa- 
tion Amendment  of  1972  embodied  substan- 
tial portions  of  that  proposal  and  marked 
the  Nations  most  far-reaching  commitment 
to   make   higher  education   avaUable   to  aU. 

Our  nou-publlc  schools,  both  church- 
oriented  and  nonsectarlan.  have  been  our 
special  concern.  The  President  has  empha- 
sized the  Indispensable  role  these  schools 
play  In  our  educational  system — from  the 
standpoints  of  the  large  numbers  of  pupils 
they  serve,  the  competition  and  diversity  they 
help  to  maintain  m  American  edticatlon.  and 
the  values  they  help  to  teach — and  he  has 
stated  his  determination  to  help  halt  the 
accelerating  trend  of  nonpublic  school  clo- 
sures. 

We  believe  that  means  which  are  consist- 
ent with  the  Constitution  can  be  devised  for 
channeling  public  financial  aid  to  support 
the  education  of  all  children  In  schools  of 
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their  parents'  choice,  non-public  as  well  as 
rTbllc.  One  way  to  provide  such  aid  appears 
io  be  through  the  granting  of  Income  tax 

For  the  futtire,  we  also  pledge  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  for  Education,  continued  work 
to  develop  and  Implement  the  Career  Educa- 
tion concept,  and  continued  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  student  financial  aid  system  to  bring 
together  higher  education  within  the  reach 
of  any  qualified  person. 

Welfare  Reform 
The  Nation's  welfare  system  Is  a  mess.  It 
simplv  must  be  reformed. 

This  system.  essentlaUy  unchanged  since 
the  19308  has  ttimed  Into  a  human  and  fis- 
cal nightmare.  It  penalizes  the  poor.  It  pro- 
vides discriminatory  benefits.  It  kills  any 
incentives  its  victims  might  have  to  work 
their  wav  out  of  the  morass. 

Among  its  victims  are  the  taxpayers.  Since 
1961  the  Federal  cost  of  welfare  has  sky- 
rocketed over  10  times— from  slightly  over  $1 
billion  then  to  more  than  $11  bUUon  now. 
State  and  local  costs  add  to  this  gigantic  ex- 
penditure. And  here  are  things  we  are  pay- 
ing for: 

The  present  system  drains  work  Incentive 
from  the  employed  poor,  as  they  see  welfare 
families  making  as  much  or  more  on  the 

dole. 

Its  discriminatory  benefits  continue  to  en- 
snare the  needy,  aged,  blind  and  disabled  In 
a  web  of  Inefficient  rules  and  economic 
contradictions. 

It  continues  to  break  up  poor  families, 
since  a  father's  presence  makee  his  family 
Ineligible  for  benefits  in  many  States.  Its 
dehumanizing  life-style  thus  threatens  to 
envelop  yet  another  "welfare  generation." 

Its  Injustice  and  costs  threaten  to  alienate 
taxpayer  support  for  welfare  programs  of 
any  kind. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  Is  there  a  greater 
contrast  In  policy  and  philosophy  than  be- 
tween the  Administration's  remedy  for  the 
welfare  ills  and  the  financial  orgy  proposed 
by  our  political  opposition. 

President  Nixon  proposed  to  change  otir 
welfare  system  "to  provide  each  person  with 
a  means  of  escape  from  welfare  into  dignity." 
His  goals  were  these: 

A  decent  level  of  payment  to  genuinely 
needy  welfare  recipients  regardless  of  where 
they  Uve. 
Incentives  not  to  loaf,  but  to  work. 
Requiring  all  adults  who  apply  for  wel- 
fare to  register  for  work  and  Job  training 
and  to  accept  work  or  training.  The  only 
exceptions  wotild  be  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled and  mothers  of  preschool  children. 

Expanding  Job  training  and  child  care  fa- 
cilities so  that  recipients  can  accept  em- 
ployment. 

Temporary  supplements  to  the  Incomes  of 
the  working  poor  to  enable  them  to  support 
their  fanUlles  while  continuing   to  work. 

Uniform  Federal  payment  standards  for 
all  welfare  recipients. 

In  companion  actions,  otir  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  nutrition  of  poor  people  resulted 
la  basic  reforms  In  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. The  number  of  recipients  increased 
from  some  three  million  to  13  million,  and 
now  8.4  million  needy  children  participate 
In  the  School  Lunch  Program,  almost  three 
times  the  number  that  participated  In  1968. 
Now,  nearly  10,000  nutrition  aides  work  In 
low-Income  communities.  In  1968  there  were 
none. 

Since  1969,  we  have  Increased  the  Federal 
support  for  family  planning  threefold.  We 
will  continue  to  support  expanded  family 
planning  programs  and  will  foster  research 
In  this  area  so  that  more  parents  will  be 
better  able  to  plan  the  number  and  spacing 
of  their  children  should  they  wish  to  do  so. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  we  allow  any  of 
these  programs  to  become  comptilsory  or  In- 
fringe upon  the  religious  conviction  or  per- 
sonal freedom  of  any  Individual. 


We  all  feel  compassion  for  those  who 
through  no  fatilt  of  their  own  cannot  ade- 
quately care  for  themselves.  We  all  want  to 
help  these  men.  women  and  children  achieve 
a  decent  standard  of  living  and  become  self- 
supporting. 

We  continue  to  insist,  however,  that  there 
are  too  manv  people  on  this  country's  wel- 
fare rolls  who  should  not  be  there.  With  ef- 
fective cooperation  from  the  Congress,  we 
pledge  to  stop  these  abuses. 

We  flatly  oppose  programs  or  policies 
which  embrace  the  principle  of  a  govern- 
ment-guaranteed Income.  We  reject  as  un- 
conscionable the  Idea  that  all  citizens  have 
the  right  to  be  stipported  by  the  government, 
regardless  of  their  ability  or  desire  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  famUles. 

We  pledge  to  continue  to  push  strongly 
for  sound  welfare  reform  until  meaningful 
and  helpful  change  Is  enacted  Into  law  by 
the  Congress. 

Law  Enforcement 


We  have  solid  evidence  that  our  unrelent- 
ing war  on  crime  is  being  won.  The  American 
people  know  that  once  again  the  thrust  of 
Justice  In  our  society  will  be  to  protect  the 
law-abiding  citizenry  against  the  criminal, 
rather  than  alascrivlng  the  criminal  of  the 
consequences  of  his  own  desperate  acts. 

Serious  crimes  rose  only  one  percent  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year — down  from 
six  percent  last  year  and  13  percent  the  year 
before.  Prom  1960  to  1968  major  crime  went 
up  122  percent. 

The  fact  Is.  in  the  first  quarter  of  1972.  80 
of  our  155  largest  cities  had  an  acttial  decline 
In  reported  crime. 

In  our  Nation's  Capital,  our  anti -crime 
programs  have  been  fully  implemented 
Through  such  measures  as  Increased  police. 
street  lighting,  a  Narcotics  Treatment  Ad- 
ministration, court  reform  and  special  prose- 
cuting units  for  major  offenders,  we  have 
steadily  dropped  the  crime  rate  since  Novem- 
ber 1969.  By  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
the  serious  crime  rate  was  down  to  half  Its 
all-time  hlsh 

When  our  Administration  took  office,  a 
mood  of  lawlessness  was  spreading  rapidly, 
undermining  the  legal  and  moral  foundations 
of  our  society.  We  moved  at  once  to  stop  vio- 
lence In  America.  We  have : 

Greatly  Increased  Federal  aid  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  across  the 
coimtry.  with  more  than  $1.5  billion  spent  on 
50.000  crlme-fightlng  projects. 

Augmented  Justice  Department  funding 
four-fold  and  provided  more  marshals,  more 
judges,  more  narcotics  agents,  more  Assistant 
United  States  Attorneys  In  the  field. 

Raised  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  budget  ten-fold,  earmarking 
$675  mUllon  of  the  $860  million  for  1973  to 
upgrade  State  and  local  police  and  courts 
through  revenue  sharing. 

Added  600  new  Special  Agents  to  the  FBI. 
Raised  Federal  spending  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency from  $15  million  to  more  than  $180 
million  and  proposed  legislation  to  launch  a 
series  of  model  youth  services. 

Appointed  Attorneys  General  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  rights  of  both  defendants  and 
victims,  and  determination  to  enforce  the 
laws. 

Appointed  Judges  whose  respect  for  th« 
rights  of  the  accused  is  balanced  by  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  legitimate  needs  of  law 
enforcement. 

Added  to  the  Supreme  Court  distinguished 
lawyers  of  firm  Judicial  temperament  and 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 

Even  more  fundamentally,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  renewed  climate  of  respect  for  law 
and  law  enforcement.  Now  those  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  law  know  they  have  the 
full  backing  of  their  Government. 

We  recognize  that  programs  Involving 
work  release,  study  release  and  half-way 
houses  have  contributed  substantially  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  and  we  sup- 


port   these    programs.    We    further    support 
training  programs  for  the  staffs  In  otir  cor- 
rectional Institutions  and   wlU  continue  to 
see  that  minority  group  staff  members  are 
recruited  to  work  In  these  institutions. 
The  Fight  Afainat  Organized  Crime 
To    most    of    us,    organized    criminal    ac- 
tivity  seems   remote    and   unreal — yet   syn- 
dicates stipply  the  narcotics  pxished  on  our 
youth,  corrupt  local  officials,  terrify  legiti- 
mate businesses  and  fence  goods  stolen  from 
our    homes.    This    Administration    strongly 
supported  the  Organized  Crhaie  Control  Act 
of  1970.  and  under  our  Strike  Force  concept 
we    have     combined     Federal    enforcement 
agencies  to  wage  a  concerted  assault  on  or- 
(^anlzed  crime.  We  have  expanded  the  ntim- 
ber   of   these   strike   forces   and   set   a   high 
priority    for    a    new    campaign    against    the 
syndicates. 

Last  vear  we  obtained  Indictments  against 
more  than  2.600  members  or  associates  of 
organized  crime  syndicates — more  than 
triple  the  number  Indicted  In  1968. 

At  last  we  have  the  lawless  elements  in  otir 
society  on  the  run. 

The  Republican  Party  intends  to  keep 
them  running. 

RehabUitation  of  Offenders 
We  have  given  the  rehabilitation  of  crim- 
inal offenders  more  constructive,  top-level 
attention  than  it  has  received  at  any  time  in 
our  Nation's  history.  In  November  1969,  the 
President  ordered  a  ten-year  improvement 
program  in  prison  facilities,  correctional 
systems  and  rehablUUtlon  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. 

We  believe  the  correctional  system  not  only 
should  punish,  but  also  should  educate  and 
rehabilitate.  We  are  determined  to  prees 
ahead  with  reform  of  the  system  to  make  it 
more  effective  against  crime. 

Almost  a  decade  of  Inadequate  Federal  sup- 
port of  law  enforcement  has  left  deep  scars 
m  our  socletv,  but  now  a  new  mood  pervades 
the  country.  ClvU  disorders  and  campus  vio- 
lence   are    no   lonszer    considered    Inevitable. 
Today,  we  see  a  new  respect  for  law  and  order. 
Our  goal  is  Justice — for  everyone. 
We    pledge    a    tireless    campaign    against 
crime— to  restore  safety  to  our  streets,  and 
security  to  law-abiding  citizens  who  have  a 
rieht  to  enjoy  their  homes  and  communities 
free  from  fear. 
We  pledge  to: 

Continue  our  vigorous  support  of  local 
police  and  law  enforcement  agencies,  as  well 
as  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Seek   comprehensive   procedural   and   sub- 
stantive reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 
Accelerate    the    drive    against    organized 
crime. 

Increase  the  funding  of  the  Federal  Judl- 
clEuy  to  help  clear  away  the  logjam  In  the 
cotirts  which  obstructs  the  administration 
of  Justice. 

Push  forward  in  prison  reform  and  the 
rehabUltatlon  of  offenders. 

Intensify  efforts  to  prevent  criminal  ac- 
cess to  all  weapons.  Including  special  em- 
phasis on  cheap.  retwiUy-obtalnable  hand- 
guns, retaining  primary  responsibility  at  the 
State  level,  with  such  Federal  law  as  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  States  to  meet  their  re- 
sponslbUltles. 

Safeguard  the  right  of  responsible  citizens 
to  collect,  own  and  use  firearms  for  legitimate 
purposes.  Including  hunting,  target  shooting 
and  self-defense.  We  will  strongly  support 
efforts  of  all  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
apprehend  and  prosecute  to  the  limit  of  the 
law  all  those  who  tise  firearms  In  the  ccMn- 
mlsslon  of  crimes. 

Drug  Abuse 
The  permissiveness  of  the  1960s  left  no 
legacy  more  insidious  than  drug  abuse.  In 
that  decade  narcotics  became  widely  avail- 
able, most  tragically  among  otir  young  people. 
The  use  of  drugs  became  endowed  with  a 
sheen  of  false  glamour  identified  with  social 
proitest. 
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By  the  time  our  Nation  awakened  to  this 
cancerous  social  111.  It  found  no  major  com- 
bat weapons  available. 

Soon  after  we  took  office,  our  research  dis- 
closed there  were  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  heroin  users  In  the  United  States 
Their  cravings  multiplied  violence  and  crime. 
We  found  many  more  were  abusing  other 
drugs,  such  as  amphetamines  nnd  barbitu- 
rates. Marijuana  had  become  commonplace 
All  this  was  spurred  by  criminals  using  mod- 
em methods  of  mass  distribution  against 
outnumbered  authoHtles  lacking  Adequate 
covintermeasures. 

We  quickly  launched  a  massive  assault 
against  drug  abuse. 

We  Intercepted  the  supply  of  dangerous 
drugs  at  points  of  entry  and  Impeded  their 
internal  distribution.  The  budget  for  Inter- 
national narcotics  control  was  raised  from 
S5  million  to  over  $50  mUUon.  Narcotics  con- 
trol coordinators  were  appointed  In  59  United 
States  embassies  overseas  to  work  directly 
with  foreign  governments  in  stopping  drug 
traffic.  We  have  narcotics  action  agreements 
with  over  20  countries.  Turkey  has  an- 
nounced a  total  ban  on  opium  production 
and.  with  our  cooperation.  Prance  has  seized 
major  heroin  laboratories  and  drugs. 

To  Inhibit  the  distribution  of  heroin  in  our 
own  country,  we  Increased  the  law  enforce- 
ment budget  for  drug  control  more  than  10 
times— from  $20  mUUon  to  $244  million. 

We  are  dlsrviptlng  major  narcotics  distri- 
bution in  wholesale  networks  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  Customs  operations  at 
our  borders,  and  a  specially  created  unit  of 
over  400  Internal  Revenue  ajjents  who  con- 
duct svsfmatic  tax  Investlgitlona  of  tar- 
geted middle  and  upppr  echelon  traffickers 
smugglers,  and  ftnanc'ers  Last  January*  we 
established  the  Office  of  Drtig  Abuse  Taw  En- 
forcement to  disrupt  street  and  mid-level 
heroin  traffickers. 

We  established  the  "Heroin  Hot  Line" — a 
nationwide  toll  free  phone  number  (800  368- 
53631— to  give  the  public  a  single  niunber 
for  reporting  Information  on  heroin  pushers. 
Last  year  we  added  2.000  more  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents,  and  the  Bureati  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Dnigs  has  trained  over  170.- 
000  State  and  local  personnel. 

And  we  are  getting  results.  This  past  year 
four  times  as  much  heroin  was  seized  as  in 
the  year  this  Administration  took  office.  Since 
1969,  the  number  of  drug-related  arrests  has 
nearly  doubled. 

For  drug  abur.e  tJreventlon  and  treatment 
we  Increased  the  budget  from  «46  million 
to  over  $485  million. 

The  demand  for  illicit  drugs  Is  being  re- 
duced through  a  massive  etTort  directed  by 
a  newly  created  office  in  the  White  House 
Federally  funded  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  were  more  than  dou- 
bled last  fiscal  year,  and  Federal  prosrrams 
now  have  the  capacity  to  treat  more  than 
60.000  drug  abusers  a  year. 

To  alert  the  public,  particularly  the  yo\Uh. 
to  the  dangers  of  drugs,  we  established  a  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse  Informa- 
tion  in   1970  as  well  as  a  S3  5  million  Drug 
Kducatlon  and  Training  Xerogram. 

We  realize  that  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
cannot  be  quickly  solved,  but  we  have 
launched  a  massive  pfTort  where  practically 
none  existed  before.  Nor  will  we  relax  this 
campaign : 

We  pledge  to  seek  further  International 
agreements  to  restrict  the  production  and 
movement  of  dangerous  drugs. 

We  pledge  to  expand  our  programs  of  edu- 
cation, rehabilitation,  training  and  treat- 
ment. We  win  do  more  than  ever  before  to 
conduct  research  Into  the  complex  psycho- 
logical regions  of  disappointment  and  aliena- 
tion which  have  led  many  young  people  to 
turn  desperately  toward  drugs. 

We  firmly  oppose  efforts  to  niake  drugs 
oaally  available.  We  equally  oppose  the  legal- 


ization of  marijuana,  W«  Intend  to  solve 
problems,  not  create  bigger  ones  by  legalizing 
drugs  of  unknown  physlcfJ  impact. 

We  pledge  the  most  Intanslve  law  enforce- 
ment war  ever  waged.  We  are  determined  to 
drive  the  pushers  of  dangerous  drugs  from 
the  streets,  schools,  and  neighborhoods  of 
America, 


Agriculture  and  Rural  Life 
Our  agriculture  has  become  the  economic 
marvel  of  the  world.  Our  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  tripled  per  worker  pro- 
duction In  the  last  20  years,  while  non-farm 
indu.5trle6  have  increased  theirs  a  little  over 
half. 

Yet  when  we  took  office  three  and  a  hall 
years  ago,  the  farm  community  was  being 
shockingly  shortchanged  for  Its  remarkable 
achievements. 

Inflation  was  driving  tip  both  the  coet  of 
farming  and  the  cost  of  living — indeed,  driv- 
ing tip  all  prices  except  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts the  farmers  were  taking  to  niarket. 
Overall  farm  Income  was  down.  Farm  ex- 
ports were  low.  Bureaucratic  planting  regu- 
latloris  were  oppressive.  All  across  the  coun- 
try family  farms  were  falling 

Our  moves  to  deal  with  these  problems 
have  been  numerous  and  effective. 

The  rate  of  Inflation  has  been  curbed  with- 
out forcing  down  prlcoe  for  commodities, 
even  as  we  have  stepped  lap  our  drive  against 
rising  food  coerts  In  the  <dtles. 

Nf^t  farm  income  has  soared  to  a  record 
high  of  more  than  $18  MUon.  During  these 
Republican  years  average  net  farm  income 
has  been  over  $2  billion  a  year  higher  than 
during  the  last  two  Administrations.  For 
the  same  period  average  Income  per  farm  l.s 
up  more  than  40  pjerceat. 

And  farm  exports  now  stand  at  a  record 
$8  bUUon,  sharply  up  from  the  $5.7  billion 
when,  we  took  office. 

Operating  loans  to  help  young  farmers 
have  reached  the  highest  levels  In  history. 
Admliilstratlon-backed  legislation  has  given 
farmers  much  greater  freedom  to  plant  what 
they  choose,  and  we  have  given  assistance  to 
cooperatives  to  strengthen  the  farmers'  bar- 
gaining positions. 

Rural  development  has  been  energetically 
carried  forward,  and  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  have  been  helped  to  adjust  and  grow. 
The  loan  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  farm  and  rural  people 
have  been  dramatically  Increased.  Electric 
and  telephone  service  in  rural  areas  has 
been  substantially  expanded,  a  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  has  been  enacted,  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  has  been  streamlined. 
The  total  national  Investment  In  rural  devel- 
opment has  almost  tripled.  Heading  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  been  leaders 
who  understand  and  forcefully  speak  out  for 
the  farming  people  of  America. 

Farmers  are  benefiting  markedly  from  our 
successful  efforts  to  expand  exports — notably 
a  9750  million  sale  of  United  States  grains 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  with  prospects  of  much 
more.  Last  year  we  negotiated  a  similar  sale 
amounting  to  $135  million. 

For  the  future,  we  pledge  to  Intensify  our 
efforts  to: 

Achieve  a  $10  bUUon  annual  export  market 
by  opening  new  foreign  markets,  while  con- 
tinuing to  fight  for  fair  treatment  for  Ameri- 
can farm  products  In  our  traditional  mar- 
kets; 

Follow  sound  economic  policies  to  brake 
Inflation  and  reduce  Interest  rates; 

Expand  activities  to  assist  farmers  In  bar- 
gaining for  fair  prices  and  reasonable  terms 
in  a  rapidly  changing  marketing  system; 

Keep  farm  prices  In  the  private  sector,  not 
subject  to  price  contn^s; 

Support  family  farms  as  the  preferred 
method  of  organizing  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  protect  them  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  farming  by  tax-loss  corporations 
and  non-farm  enterprises; 
Reform  Federal  estate  tax  laws,  which  often 


force  the  precipitate  sale  of  family  farms  t« 
help  pay  the  tax.  In  such  ways  as  to  ha^ 
support  the  continuance  of  family  f&rma  m 
Institutions  of  great  ImporttHice  to  the  Amar> 
lean  way  of  life; 

Provide  greater  credit,  technical  asslstaooe, 
soil  and  water  conservation  aid,  environ- 
mental  enhancement,  economic  stimulus  and 
sympathetic  leadership  to  America's  rvatX 
areas  and  communities; 

Concentrate  research  on  new  usee  of  agrl- 
cultural  products; 

Continue  assistance  to  farm  cooperatlvae, 
Including  rural  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatlvee,  In  their  efforts  to  Improve  their 
services  to  their  members; 

Develop  land  and  water  policy  that  takM 
account  of  the  many  usee  to  which  these 
resources  may  be  put; 

Establish  realistic  environmental  stand- 
ards which  safeguard  wise  resource  \ise,  while 
avoiding  imdue  bvtrdens  on  farmers; 

Use  forums  of  national  leaders  to  create  a 
better  understanding  by  all  citizens,  those  In 
the  cities  and  subtu-bs  as  well  as  those  In 
small  towns,  of  the  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting farm  and  ranch  families  In  a  modem 
agriculture 

We  will  not  relax  our  efforts  to  Increase  net 
farm  Income,  to  narrow  the  spread  between 
farm  and  non-farm  Income  levels,  and  to 
ptirsue  commodity  programs  that  will  enable 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  receive  fair  prices 
for  what  they  produce. 

Community  Development 
For  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  sought  to  assist  In  the 
conservation  and  rebuilding  of  our  urban 
centers.  Yet,  after  the  spending  of  blllloM 
of  dollars  and  the  commitment  of  billions 
more  to  future  years,  we  now  know  that 
many  existing  programs  are  unsulted  to  the 
complex  problems  of  the  1970b,  Progranu 
cast  In  the  mold  of  the  "big  government" 
philosophy  of  the  19303  are  simply  Incapable 
of  meeting  the  challenges  of  today. 

Our  Party  stands,  therefore,  for  major 
reform  of  Federal  community  development 
programs  and  the  development  of  a  new 
philosophy  to  cope  with  urban  Ills, 

Republican  urban  strategy  rejects  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad  money.  Instead, 
through  fundamental  fiscal,  management 
and  program  reforms,  we  have  created  a 
new  Federal  partnership  through  which 
State,  county  and  municipal  i3;overnmenta 
can  best  cope  with  specific  problems  such  aa 
education,  crime,  drttg  abuse,  transportation, 
pollution  and  housing. 

We  believe  the  urban  problems  of  today  fall 
into  these  categories: 

The  fiscal  crises  of  State,  county  and 
municipal  governments; 

The  need  for  a  better  quality  and  greater 
availability  of  urban  services; 

The  continual  requirement  of  physical  de- 
velopment; 

The  need  for  better  locally  designed,  locally 
implemented,  K-K;ally  controlled  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  Individual   urban   areas. 

In  the  last  category— the  Importance  of 
grass  roots  planning  and  participation — our 
Republican  Party  has  made  Its  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  solving  urban  prob- 
lems. 

We  hold  that  government  planners  should 
be  guided  by  the  people  through  their  locally 
elected  representatives.  We  believe  that  real 
solutions  require  the  full  participation  of 
the  private  sector. 

To  help  ease  the  fiscal  crises  of  State, 
county  and  municipal  governments,  we 
pledge  Increased  Federal  assistance — assist- 
ance we  have  more  than  doubled  In  the  past 
(our  years.  And,  as  stressed  elsewhere  In  this 
Platform,  we  remain  committed  to  General 
Revenue  Sharing,  which  could  reduce  the 
■oppressive  property  tax. 

Our  proposals  for  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
for  Urban  Development,  transportation,  man- 
power and  law  enforcement — all  still  bottled 


uo  by  the  opposition  Congress— are  designed 
to^make  our  towns  and  cities  places  where 
junerlcans  can  once  again  live  and  work 
without  physical  or  environmental  hazard. 
Urban  areas  are  already  benefiting  from 
major  funding  Increases  which  we  fought 
far  m  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  programs  and  In  our  $10 
billion  mass  transit  program. 

urban  areas  are  also  benefiting  from  our 
new  Legacy  of  Parks  program,  which  Is  bring- 
ing recreation  opportunities  closer  to  where 
people  live. 

We  are  committed  also  to  the  physical 
development  of  urban  areas.  We  have  quad- 
rupled subsidized  housing  starts  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  since  1969,  and 
effected  substantial  increases  for  construc- 
tion of  municipal  v^aste  treatment  facilities. 
We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  housing  or 
community  development  programs  to  Im- 
pose arbitrary  housing  patterns  on  unwilling 
communities.  Neither  do  we  favor  dispersing 
large  numbers  of  people  away  from  their 
homes  and  neighborhoods  against  their  will. 
We  do  believe  In  providing  communities,  with 
their  fvUl  consent,  guidance  and  cooperation 
with  the  means  and  Incentives  to  Increase 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  housing  In  con- 
junction with  providing  increased  access  to 
Jobs  for  their  low-Income  citizens. 

We  also  pledge  to  carry  forward  our  policy 
on  encouraging  the  development  of  new 
towns  In  order  to  afford  all  Americans  a 
wider  range  of  residential  choices.  Addition- 
ally, our  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Urban 
and  Rural  Community  Development,  togeth- 
er with  General  Revenue  Sharing  and  nation- 
wide welfare  reform,  are  basic  building 
blocks  for  a  balanced  policy  of  national 
growth,  leading  to  better  lives  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, whether  they  dwell  In  cities,  suburbs  or 
rural  areas. 

Our  Party  recognizes  counties  as  viable 
units  of  regional  government  with  a  major 
role  in  modernizing  and  restructuring  local 
services,  eliminating  duplication  and  Increas- 
ing local  co<^)eratlon.  We  lurge  Federal  and 
State  governments.  In  Implementing  national 
goals  and  programs,  to  utilize  the  valuable 
resources  of  counties  as  area- wide,  general- 
purpose  governments. 

Housing 
Our  Republican  Administration  has  made 
more  and  better  housing  available  to  more 
of  our  citizens  than  ever  before. 

We  are  building  two-and-a-thlrd  million 
new  homes  a  year — 66  percent  more  than 
the  average  In  the  eight  years  of  the  two 
previous  Administrations.  Progress  has  not 
been  In  numbers  alone;  housing  quality  has 
also  risen  to  an  all-time  high — far  above 
that  of  any  other  country. 

We  will  maintain  and  increase  this  pattern 
of  growth.  We  are  determined  to  attain  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every  American. 
Significant  numbers  of  Americans  still  lack 
the  means  for  decent  housing,  and  In  such 
esses — where  special  need  exists — we  will 
continue  to  apply  public  resources  to  help 
people  acquire  better  apartments  and  homes. 
We  f lumber  pledge: 

Continued  housing  production  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families,  which  has  sharp- 
ly Increased  since  President  Nixon  took  of- 
fice: 

Improvement  of  housing  subsidy  programs 
and  expansion  of  mortgage  credit  activities 
of  Federal  housing  agencies  aa  necessary  to 
keep  Americans  the  best -housed  people  In 
the  world; 

Continued  development  of  technological 
and  management  Innovations  to  lower  hous- 
ing costs — a  program  begun  by  Operation 
Breakthrough,  which  Is  assisting  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  methods  for  more  eco- 
nomical production  of  low-cost,  high-quality 
homes. 

We  urge  prompt  action  by  State,  county 
and  munlclf>al   governments   to   seek   solu- 


tions to  the  serious  problems  caused  by 
abandoned  buildings  In  urban  areas. 
Tranaportation 
When  President  Nixon  took  office  a  crisis 
m  transportation  was  Imminent,  as  Indi- 
cated by  declining  mass  transportation  serv- 
ice, mounting  highway  deaths,  congested 
urban  streets,  long  delays  at  airports  and 
airport  terminals,  deterioration  of  passenger 
train  service,  and  a  dwindling  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, Within  two  years  the  President  had 
proposed  and  signed  Into  law: 

A  $10  billion,  12-year  program — ^the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1070 — to  Infuse 
new  life  Into  mass  transportation  systems 
and  help  relieve  urban  congestion; 

A  major  10-vear  program  Involvlne  $280 
million  annually  for  airport  development 
projects  as  well  as  an  additional  $260  mil- 
lion annually  to  expand  airways  systems  and 
facilities; 

The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  to 
streamline  and  improve  the  Nation's  passen- 
ger train  service; 

New  research  and  development  projects,  In- 
cluding automatic  people  movers.  Improved 
Metrollner  and  Turbo-trains,  quieter  air- 
craft Jet  engines,  air  pollution  reduction  for 
mass  transportation  vehicles,  and  experi- 
mental safety  automobUes  We  strongly  sup- 
port these  research  and  development  initi- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
Four  years  ago  we  called  attention  to  the 
decline  of  our  Merchant  Marine  due  to  pre- 
vious neglect  and  apathy.  We  promised  a 
vigorous  ship  replacement  program  to  meet 
the  changing  pattern  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce. We  also  pledged  to  expand  maritime 
research  and  development  and  the  simplifica- 
tion and  revision  of  construction  and  operat- 
ing subsidy  procedures. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970,  we  have  reversed  the  long  de- 
cline of  our  Merchant  Marine.  We  reaffirm 
our  goals  set  forth  In  1968  and  anticipate 
the  future  development  of  a  merchant  fleet 
that  will  give  us  defensive  mobility  In  time 
of  emergency  as  well  as  economic  strength 
In  time  of  peace. 

To  reduce  traffic  and  highway  deaths,  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion has  been  reorganized  and  expanded, 
with  dramatic  results.  In  1971,  the  number 
of  traffic  deaths  per  hundred  million  miles 
driven  was  the  lowest  In  history. 

To  help  restore  declslon-malclng  to  the 
people,  we  have  proposed  a  new  Single  Ur- 
ban Ftmd  providing  almost  $2  billion  a  year 
by  1975  to  State  and  metropolitan  areas  to 
assist  local  authorities  In  solving  their  own 
transportation  problems  In  their  own  way. 
Our  proposal  for  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
for  Transportation  would  also  help  govern- 
ments close  to  the  people  meet  local  needs 
and  provide  greater  freedom  to  achieve  a 
proper  balance  among  the  Nation's  major 
transportation  modes. 

To  revitalize  the  siu^ace  freight  trans- 
portation industry,  we  have  recommended 
measures  to  modernize  railway  equipment 
and  operations  and  to  update  regulatory 
practices.  These  measures,  on  which  Con- 
gress still  dawdles,  would  help  curb  infla- 
tion by  saving  the  public  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  In  freight  costs.  Their  enactment  would 
also  expand  employment  and  Improve  our 
balance  of  trade. 

The  Nation's  transportation  needs  are  ex- 
pected to  double  In  the  next  20  years.  Our 
Party  will  continue  to  pursue  policies  and 
programs  that  wlU  meet  these  needs  and 
keep  the  country  well  ahead  of  rapidly 
changing  transportation  demands. 
Environment 
In  January  1969.  we  found  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  woefully  unprepared  to  deal 
with  the  rapidly  advanclixg  environmental 
crisis.  Our  response  was  swift  and  substan- 
tial. 


First,  new  decision-making  organizations 
were  set  In  place — the  first  CouncU  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  We  also  pro- 
posed a  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sotirces.  but  Congress  has  failed  to  act.  We 
also  created  a  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council  to  enlist  the  private  sector 
more  actlvelv  against  environmental  decay, 
and  a  Presidential  Federal  Property  Review 
Board  was  appointed  to  ferret  out  Federal 
property  for  transfer  to  local  park  and  recre- 
ational uses. 

Second,  we  gave  top  priority  in  the  Federal 
Budget  to  environmental  improvements.  This 
fiscal  year  approximately  $2.4  billion  will  be 
expended  for  major  environmental  programs 
three  tlmee  more  than  was  being  spent  when 
President  Nixon  took  office. 

Third,  sweeping  environment  messages 
were  sent  to  Congress  in  1970,  1971  and  1972 
covering  air  quality,  water  quality,  toxic 
waste  substances,  ocean  dumplug,  noise,  solid 
waste  management,  land  use,  parklands  and 
many  other  envlroiunental  concerns.  Almost 
all  of  these  proposals  still  languish  In  the 
opposition  Congress. 

Although  the  President  cannot  move  until 
and  unless  Congress  passes  laws  In  many  of 
these  areas,  he  i  evertheless  can  act — and  has 
acted — forcefully  on  many  fronts: 

He  has  directed  the  Federal  Government  to 
practice  ecological  leadership  by  using  low- 
lead  gasoline  and  recycled  paper.  He  has 
cracked  down  on  flagrant  polluters,  greatly 
Increasing  prosecutions  and  making  the  first 
use  of  Federal  authority  to  shut  down  major 
industries  during  an  air  pollution  crisis.  The 
fragile  and  unique  Everglades  were  saved 
from  a  jetport.  Pesticide  abuses  were  cur- 
tailed. 

Strict  new  clean-air  standards  were  set, 
and  In  many  urban  centers  the  air  Is  improv- 
ing. Regulations  were  issued  to  make  one 
grade  of  lead-free  and  phoephorous-free  gas- 
oline available  throughout  the  Nation  by 
July  1.  1974.  and  a  phased  reduction  was  re- 
quired in  the  lead  content  of  regular  and 
premium  gasolines.  Auto  makers  were  re- 
quired to  design  air  pollution  control  sys- 
tems to  assure  that  vehicles  comply  with 
Federal  emission  standards  throughout  their 
useful  life. 

Additionally,  the  President  launched  the 
Legacy  of  Pprks  program  to  convert  under- 
I'tUlzed  Federal  properties  to  park  and  recre- 
ational use.  with  special  emphasis  on  new 
parks  In  or  near  urban  areas  More  than  140 
areas  have  already  been  made  available  to 
States,  counties  and  mnnlelpalltles  for  such 
use.  Including  priceless  stretches  of  ceean 
beach.  Moreover,  nearly  two  million  acres  of 
land  have  been  purchased  by  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  for  recreation  and 
for  historical  and  natural  preservation  pur- 
noses. 

A  system  of  recreational  trails  for  hiking, 
bicycling  and  horseback  riding  will  help  meet 
the  pressing  recreational  needs  of  otir  In- 
crf>aslngly  urbanized  society  Many  State, 
county  and  mtmlclpal  governments  are  de- 
veloping blcvcle,  hiking,  and  horseback  trails 
with  our  active  assistance  through  various 
Federal  programs.  We  pledge  our  continued 
commitment  to  seeking  out  practical  ways 
for  more  and  safer  bicycling  opportunities 
within  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 

We  have  also  provided  effective  leadership 
In  international  environmental  activity.  The 
President  has  negotiated  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  .Agreement  with  Canada  and 
a  Cooperative  Agreement  on  Enrlrormsental 
Protection  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  In  Stockholm  adopted  our 
government's  Initiatives  for  the  creation  of 
an  International  fund  for  the  environment, 
a  continuing  United  Nations  agency  for  en- 
vironmental problems,  and  the  control  of 
ocean  dumping.  Otir  President  has  led  the 
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effort  for  a  ten-year  moratorium  on  commer- 
cial whaling  everywhere  In  the  world. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  the  President's  environmental  proposals 
still  stalled  there— more  than  20  In  all.  These 
include: 

Legislation  to  control,  and  In  some  cases 
prohibit,  the  dumping  of  wastes  Into  the 
oceans,  estuaries  and  the  Great  Lakes; 

A  Federal  Noise  C!ontrol  Act  to  reduce  and 
regulate  unwanted  sound  from  aircraft,  con- 
struction and  transportation  equipment; 

Authority  to  control  hundreds  of  chemical 
substances  uewly  marketed  each  year; 

Legislation  to  encourage  the  States  to  step 
up  to  pressing  decisions  on  how  best  to  use 
land.  Both  environmentally  critical  areas 
such  as  wetlands  and  growth-Inducing  devel- 
opments such  as  airports  would  have  particu- 
lar scrutiny; 

A  proposal  to  provide  for  early  identifica- 
tion and  protection  nf  endangered  wildlife 
species.  This  would,  for  the  flrst  time  make 
the  taking  of  endangered  species  a  Federal 
offense; 

Establishment  of  recreational  areas  near 
metropolitan  centers  such  as  the  Gateway 
National  Recreational  Area  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  in  and  around  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

The  nostalgic  notion  of  turning  the  clock 
back  to  a  simpler  time  may  be  apjjeallng  but 
Is  neither  practical  nor  desirable.  We  are  not 
going  to  abandon  the  automobile,  but  we  axe 
going  to  have  a  clean-burning  engine. 

We  are  not  going  to  give  up  electric  light- 
ing and  modem  Industry,  but  we  do  expect 
cleanly-produced  electric  power  to  run  them. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  with- 
out containers  for  our  foods  and  materials, 
but  we  can  Improve  them  and  make  them 
reusable  or  biodegradable. 

We  pledge  a  workable  balance  between  a 
growing  economy  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. We  will  resolve  the  conflicts  sensi- 
bly within  that  framework. 

We  commit  ourselves  to  comprehensive 
pollution  control  laws,  vigorous  implemen- 
tation of  those  laws  and  rigorous  research 
Into  the  technological  problems  of  pollution 
control.  The  beginnings  we  have  made  In 
these  first  years  of  the  1970'8  are  evidence  of 
our  determination  to  follow  through. 

We  Intend  to  leave  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica a  legacy  of  clean  air,  clean  water,  vast 
open  spaces  and  easily  accessible  parks. 
Natural  Resources  and  Energy 
Wilderness  areas,  forests,  flsh  and  wildlife 
are  precious  natural  resources.  We  have  pro- 
posed 36  new  wilderness  .areas,  adding  an- 
other 3.6  million  acres  to  the  National  WUd- 
ernees  Preservation  System.  We  have  made 
tough  new  proposals  to  protect  endangered 
species  of  wUdllfe. 

Public  lands  provide  us  with  natural 
beauty,  wilderness  and  great  recreational  op- 
portunities as  well  as  minerals,  timber,  food 
and  fiber.  We  pledge  to  develop  and  manage 
these  lands  In  a  balanced  way,  both  to  pro- 
tect the  Irreplaceable  environment  and  to 
maximize  the  "oeneflts  of  their  use  to  our 
society.  We  will  continue  these  conservation 
efforts  In  the  years  ahead. 

We  recognize  and  commend  the  humane 
socletlee  and  the  animal  welfare  societies  in 
their  work  to  protect  animals. 

Water  supplies  are  not  a  boundless  re- 
source. The  Republican  Party  Is  committed 
to  developing  additional  water  supplies  by 
desallnlzatlon,  the  discovery  of  new  ground- 
water stocks,  recycling  and  wiser  and  more 
eCQclent  use  of  the  waters  we  have. 

We  will  continue  the  development  of  flood 
control,  navigation  Improvement  and  rec- 
lamation projects  based  on  valid  cost- 
beneflt  estimates.  Including  full  considera- 
tion of  environmental  concerna. 

No  modern  nation  can  thrive  without 
meeting  its  energy  needs,  and  our  needa  are 
vast  and  growing.  Last  year  we  propoeed  a 


broad  range  of  actions  to  fticllltate  research 
and  development  for  cleaa  energy,  provide 
energy  resources  on  Federal  lands,  assure  a 
timely  supply  of  nuclear  tuels,  use  energy 
more  efBclently,  balance  environmental  and 
energy  needs  and  better  organize  Federal 
efforts. 

The  National  Minerals  PcUcy  Act  of  1970 
encourages  development  of  domestic  re- 
sources by  private  enterprise.  A  program  to 
tap  our  vast  shale  resourcas  has  been  Initi- 
ated consistent  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

We  need  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  continue  to  develop  a  national, 
integrated  energy  policy  and  to  administer 
and  implement  that  poUqy  as  the  United 
States  approaches  the  21st  Century.  Energy 
sources  so  vitally  Important  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation  are  becoming  Increasingly  in- 
terchangeable. There  Is  nothing  Inherently 
Incompatible  between  an  adequate  energy 
.supply  and  a  healthy  environment. 

Indeed,  vast  quantities  of  energy  are 
needed  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  clean  up 
our  air  and  streams.  Wlthaut  sufBclent  sup- 
plies of  power  we  will  not  be  able  to  attain 
our  goals  of  reducing  unemployment  and 
poverty  and  enhancing  tha  American  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Responsible  government  mtist  consider 
both  the  short-term  and  the  long-term 
aspects  of  our  energy  supplies.  Avoidance  of 
brown-outs  and  power  disruptions  now  and 
In  the  future  call  for  sound  policies  support- 
ing Incentives  that  will  encourage  the  ex- 
ploration for,  and  development  of,  our  fossil 
fuels.  Such  policies  will  buy  us  time  to  de- 
velop the  sophisticated  a&d  complex  tech- 
nologies needed  to  utilize  the  exotic  energy 
sources  of  the  future. 

National  security  and  the  importance  of  a 
favorable  balance  of  tradie  and  balance  of 
payments  dictate  that  we  must  not  permit 
our  Nation  to  become  ovtrly  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  energy.  Since  more  than 
half  our  Nation's  domestic  fossil  resources 
now  lie  under  Federal  lands,  high  priority 
must  be  given  to  the  governmental  steps 
necessary  to  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources by  private  Industry. 

A  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  demon- 
stration plant  will  be  butlt  with  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  Atomfcc  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  electric  power  Indhistry  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

We  will  accelerate  research  on  harnessing 
thermonuclear  energy  and  continue  to  pro- 
vide leadership  In  the  production  of  energy 
from  the  sun  and  geothermal  steam.  We  rec- 
ognize the  serious  problem  of  assuring  ade- 
quate electric  generating  capacity  In  the  Na- 
tion, and  pledge  to  meet  this  need  without 
doing  violence  tx)  our  environment. 
Oceans 

The  oceans  are  a  vast,  largely  untapped  res- 
ervoir of  resources,  a  source  of  food,  miner- 
als, recreation  and  pleasure,  with  great  po- 
tential for  economic  development.  For  their 
maintenance  we  must: 

Encourage  the  development  of  coastEil  zone 
management  systems  by  the  States,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Government,  to 
preserve  the  coastal  environment  while  al- 
io ving  for  its  prudent  s^lal  and  economic 
dev  slopment; 

lYotect  the  oceans  from  pollution  through 
the  creation  of  binding  domestic  and  inter- 
national legal  and  Institutional  arrange- 
ments; 

FV^ster  arrangements  to  develop  the  untap- 
ped mineral  resources  of  the  seas  in  an  equi- 
table and  environmentally  sound  manner; 

Establish  domestic  and  international  in- 
stitutions for  the  management  of  the  ocean 
fisheries.  Pishing  in  international  waters,  a 
way  of  life  for  many  Americans,  must  be 
maintained  without  harassment  on  the  high 
seas  or  unreasonable  restrictions; 

Protect  and  conserve  marine  mammals  and 


other  marine  species  to  ensure  their  abun- 
dance and  especially  to  protect  species  whew 
survival  is  endangered; 

Maintain  a  national  capability  in  ocean  sci- 
ence and  technology  and.  through  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
work  to  codify  an  International  legal  frame- 
work for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  ocean  aetly- 
itles. 

Science  and  Technology 

Basic  and  applied  sclentlflc  research  and 
development  are  lndisi>en8able  to  our  n*. 
tlonal  security,  our  International  competi- 
tive position,  and  virtually  everj  aspect  of 
the  domestic  economy.  We  have  initiated  a 
new  research -and -development  strategy 
which  emphasizes  a  public-private  partner- 
ship In  searching  out  new  Ideas  and  tech- 
nologies to  create  new  jobs,  new  internation- 
ally competitive  industries  and  new  solutions 
for  complex  domestic  problems. 

In  support  of  this  strategy  we  have  in- 
creased Federal  efforts  in  civilian  research 
and  development  by  65  percent — from  $3.3 
billion  to  $5.4  billion — and  expanded  research 
In  drug  abuse,  law  enforcement,  health  care, 
home  building,  motor  vehicle  safety,  energy 
and  child  development  as  well  as  many  other 
fields. 

We  win  place  special  emphasis  on  these 
areas  In  which  breakthroughs  are  urgently 
needed: 

Abundant,  clean  energy  sources; 
Safe,   fast   and   pollution-free    transporta- 
tion; 

Improved  emergency  health  care; 
Reduction  of  loss  of  life,  health  and  prop- 
erty In  natural  dl.sast«rs; 

Rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  and  addicts  to 
dangerous  drugs. 

Additionally,  we  urge  the  fair  and  ener- 
getic enforcement  of  all  flre-preventlon  laws 
and  applaud  the  work  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control.  We 
encourage  accelerated  research  on  methods 
of  fire  prevention  and  suppression.  Including 
studies  on  flammable  fabrics,  hazardous  ma- 
terials, fire  equipment  and  training  proce- 
dures. 

The  space  program  is  yielding  impressive 
dividends  In  earth-oriented  applications  of 
space  technology — advances  In  medicine,  In- 
dustrial techniques  and  consumer  products 
that  would  still  be  unknown  had  we  not  de- 
veloped the  technology  to  reach  the  moon. 
We  will  press  ahead  with  the  space  shuttle 
program  to  replace  today's  erpendable  launch 
vehicles  and  provide  low-cost  access  to  space 
for  a  wide  variety  of  missions,  including  those 
related  to  earth  resources.  We  pledge  to  con- 
tinue to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  most 
distant  frontiers  In  space. 

We  will  also  extend  our  exploration  of  the 
seabed  and  the  sea.  We  will  seek  food  for  the 
hungry,  power  for  future  technologies,  new 
medicines  for  the  sick  and  new  treatments 
of  water  for  arid  regions  of  the  world. 

The  quantities  of  metals  and  minerals 
needed  to  maintain  our  economic  health  and 
living  standards  are  so  huge  as  to  require 
the  re-use  of  all  recoverable  commodities 
from  solid  waste  materials.  We  pledge  a  vig- 
orous program  of  research  and  development 
in  order  to  seek  out  more  economical  meth- 
ods to  recover  and  recycle  such  commodities, 
including  the  processing  of  municipal  solid 
wastes. 

We  pledge  to  extend  tha  communications 
frontier,  and  to  foster  the  development  of 
orbiting  satellite  systems  that  will  make  pos- 
sible wholly  new,  world-wide  educational  and 
entertainment  programs. 

We  recognize  that  the  productivity  of  our 
Nation's  research  and  development  efforts 
can  be  enhanced  through  cooperative  inter- 
national projects.  The  signing  of  the  Moscow 
agreements  for  cooperation  In  space,  environ- 
ment, health  and  science  and  technology  has 
opened  a  new  era  in  International  relations. 
A  similar  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Polish  Governments  will  permit 


•roanslon  of  programs  such  as  the  Jointly- 
funded  Copernicus  Astronomical  Center  and 
the  Krakow  Children's  Hospital. 

Finally  we  pledge  expanded  efforts  to  aid 
unemployed  scientists  and  engineers.  We  are 
determined  to  see  that  such  on-going  efforts 
M  the  Technology  MobUizatlon  and  Reem- 
ployment Program  are  effective. 

The   Individual  and  Government 
Even  though   many   urgenUy-needed   Ad- 
ministration proposals  have  been  long  delayed 
or  stopped  by  the  opposition   Congress,   we 
have  kept  our  1968  promise  to  make  govern- 
ment more  accountable  and  more  responsive 
to  the  citizen.  One  such  proposal   Is  Gen- 
eral  Revenue  Sharing  with  State  and  local 
eovernments— a  means  of  returning  to  the 
oeople  powers  which  for  40  years  have  grown 
increasingly  centralized  in  the  remote  Wash- 
Uigton    bureaucracy.    Another    is    consolida- 
tion of  scores  of  categorical  grant  programs 
into  six  Special  Revenue  Sharing  programs 
which  would  make  avaUable  some  $12  nflllon 
annually  in  broad  policy  fields  for  States  and 
localities  to  apply  in  their  own  ways  to  their 
own  needs.  Yet  another  Is  our  proposal  to 
modernize  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  combining  six  Cabinet 
departments  and  several  independent  agen- 
cies Into  four  new  departments.  So  far.  the 
opposition  controlled  Congress  has  blocked 
or  Ignored  all  of  these  proposals. 
In  addition,  we  have: 

Improved  domestic  policy  formulation  and 
implementation  by  the  new  Domestic  Council 
and  Cffilce  of  Management  and  Budget  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President; 

Established  stronger  liaison  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States,  coun- 
ties and  municipalities  by  a  new  Office  of  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  headed  by  the 
Vice  President; 

Overhauled  the  fragmented  and  poorly  co- 
ordinated Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
drug  abuse  and  the  environment; 

Utilized  voluntary  citizen  effort  through 
the  formation  of  the  ACTION  agency  In  gov- 
ernment and  the  National  Center  for  Volun- 
tary Action  outside  of  eovernment; 

Proposed  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  appointed  distin- 
guished people  to  those  agencies; 

Assured  more  open  government,  ending 
.abuse  of  document  classification  and  provid- 
ing fuller  Information  to  the  public. 

We  pledge  continuing  reform  and  revltal- 
izatlon  of  government  to  assure  a  better  re- 
sponse to  individual  needs. 

We  express  deep  concern  for  the  flood  vic- 
tims of  Tropical  Storm  Agnes,  the  worst  nat- 
ural disaster  In  terms  of  property  damage  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Past  laws  were  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  this  crisis,  and  we  com- 
mend the  President's  leadership  in  urgently 
recommending  the  newly-enacted  $1.8  billion 
flood  relief  measure,  greatly  expanding  and 
enlarging  the  present  program.  We  pledge  to 
reevaluate  and  enlarge  the  national  flood 
disaster  Insurance  program  so  that  it  will  be 
adequate  for  future  emergencies. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  the  enact- 
ment of  General  and  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing and  to  pursue  further  initiatives  both  to 
decentralize  governmental  activities  and  to 
transfer  more  such  activities  to  the  private 
sector. 

We  will  continue  to  defend  the  citizen's 
right  to  privacy  In  our  Increasingly  interde- 
pendent society.  We  oppose  computerized 
national  data  banks  and  all  other  "Big 
Brother"  schemes  which  endanger  individual 
rights. 

We  reaffirm  our  view  that  voluntary  pray- 
er should  be  freely  permitted  in  public 
places— particularly,  by  school  children  while 
attending  public  schools— ^provided  that  such 
prayers  are  not  prepared  or  prescribed  by  the 
state  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions  and 
that  no  person's  participation  Is  coerced,  thtos 


preserving    the    traditional     separation    of 
church  and  state. 

We  remain  conunltted  to  a  comprehensive 
program  of  human  rights,  social  betterment 
and  political  participation  for  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  wlU  buUd  on 
our  strong  record  In  this  area — a  record  which 
includes  cutting  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  rate  In  half,  aggressive  support  for  a 
balanced  transportation  system  in  metro- 
politan  Washington,  Initiation  of  a  Bicenten- 
nial program  and  celebration  In  the  national 
capital  region,  and  support  for  the  first  Con- 
gressional Delegate  In  nearly  a  century.  We 
support  voting  representation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  the  United  States  Congress 
and  will  work  for  a  system  of  self-government 
for  the  cltv  which  takes  fair  account  of  the 
needs  and  "interests  of  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Republican  Party  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  for  Puerto  Rico. 
We  will  welcome  and  support  statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico  if  that  status  should  be  the  free 
choice  of  its  people  in  a  referendum  vote. 

Additionally,  we  will  pursue  negotiations 
with  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  on  the  fu- 
ture political  status  of  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  meet  the  mutual  In- 
terests of  both  parties.  We  favor  extending 
the  right  of  electing  the  territorial  Governor 
to  the  people  of  American  Samoa,  and  will 
take  complementary  steps  to  increaae  local 
self-government  In  American  Samoa.  We 
vigorously  support  such  action  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  permit  American  citizens  resident  In 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  In  na- 
tional elections.  We  support  full  voting  rights 
in  committees  for  the  Delegates  to  Con- 
gress from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  our  territorial  policy  we  seek  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  local  self-sufficiency  and  self- 
government,  while  encouraging  greater  In- 
clusion in  Federal  services  and  programs  and 
greater  participation  in  national  decision- 
making. 

Volunteeriam 


In  our  free  system,  the  people  are  not  only 
the  source  of  our  social  problems  but  also  the 
main    source    of    solutions.    Volunteerlsm, 
therefore,  an  Indispensable  national  resource, 
is  basic  to  our  Republican  philosophy.  We  ap- 
plaud the  Administration's  efforts  to  encour- 
age volunteerlsm  by  all  Americans  and  com- 
mend  the   millions   of   volunteers  who   are 
working  In  communities  and  states  across  the 
country  on  myrald  projects.  We  favor  further 
Implementation  of  voluntary  action  programs 
throughout  the  fifty  States  to  assist  public 
and  private   agencies  In  working  to  assure 
quality  life  for  all  human  beings. 
Arts  and  humanities 
The  United  States  is  experiencing  a  cul- 
tural   renaissance    of    inspiring    dimension. 
Scores   of   millions   of   our   peoplt    are   now 
supporting    and    participating    in    the    arts 
and  humanities  in  quest  of  a  richer  life  of 
the  mind  and  the  spirit.  Our  national  cxU- 
ture.  no  longer  the  preserve  of  the  elite.  Is 
becoming  a  people's  heritage  of  Importance 
to  the  whole  world. 

We  believe,  with  the  President,  that  "the 
Federal  Government  has  a  vital  role  as  cata- 
lyst. Innovator,  and  supporter  of  public  and 
private  efforts  for  cultural  development." 

We  have  supported  a  three-year  extension 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  and  Increased  the  funding  of 
Its  two  endowments  by  more  than  four  times 
the  level  of  three  years  ago.  The  State  Arts 
Councils,  which  operate  In  all  SO  States  and 
the  five  special  Jurisdictions,  have  also  been 
strengthened. 

Itie  Arts  Endowment  has  raised  Its  sup- 
port for  the  Nation's  museums,  orchestras, 
theatre,    dance,    opera    companies   and    film 


centers  and  encouraged  the  creativity  of  In- 
dividual artists  and  vmters.  In  addition,  the 
new  Federal  Expansion  Arts  Program  has 
been  sharply  increased. 

We  have  encouraged  Federal  agendM  to 
use  the  arts  in  their  programs,  sponsored  an 
annual  Design  Assembly  for  Federal  sdmln- 
Istrators,  requested  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  to  recommend  a  program  for  up- 
grading the  design  of  Federal  buUdlngs,  and 
moved  to  set  new  standards  of  excellence  In 
all  design  endeavors  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  now  greatly  enlarged,  is  foster- 
ing improved  teaching  and  scholarship  in 
historv,  literature,  philosophy  and  ethics. 
The  Endowment  also  supports  programs  to 
raise  levels  of  scholarship  and  teaching  In 
Afro-American,  American  Indian  and  Mexi- 
can-American studies,  has  broadened  its 
fellowship  programs  to  include  Junior  college 
teachers,  and  stresses  adtilt  or  continuing 
education.  Including  educational  television 
and  film  series.  We  have  also  expanded  the 
funding  of  public  broadcasting. 

For  the  future,  we  pledge  continuance  of 
our  vigorous  support  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities.   

A  BETTXS  rVTWK  FO«  All. 

Children 
We  believe,  vrtth  the  President,  that  the 
first  five  years  of  life  are  crucial  to  a  child's 
development,  and  ftirther,  that  every  chUd 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  reach  his 
full  potential  as  an  individual. 

We  have,  therefore,  established  the  Office 
of  Child  Development,  which  has  taken  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  development 
of  young  children,  combining  programs  deal- 
ing" with  their  physical,  social  and  educa- 
tional needs  and  development. 

We  have  undertaken  a  wide  variety  of 
demonstration  programs  to  assure  our  chil- 
dren, particularly  poor  (diUdren,  a  good  start 
In  life — for  exan^)le,  the  Parent  and  CSilld 
Center  program  for  Infant  care.  Home  Start 
to  strengthen  the  environment  of  the  pre- 
school child,  and  Health  Start  to  explore  new 
deUvery  syst«ns  of  health  care  for  young 
children.  _, 

We  have  redirected  Head  Start  to  perform 
valuable  full-day  child  care  and  early  educa- 
tion services,  and  more  than  380,000  pre- 
school children  are  now  In  the  program.  We 
have  doubled  funds  for  early  childhood  dem- 
onstration programs  which  will  develop  new 
tools  and  new  teaching  techniques  to  serve 
children  who  suffer  from  deafness,  bllndnees 
and  other  handicaps. 

So  that  no  chUd  vrtll  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity for  a  productive  life  because  of  In- 
ability to  read  effectively,  we  have  estab- 
lished the  Right  to  Read  Program. 

To  add  impetus  to  the  entire  educational 
effort,  our  newly-created  National  Institute 
of  Education  ensures  that  broad  research  and 
experimentation  wUl  develop  the  beet  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  ail  children.  Addi- 
tlonaUy.  we  have  taken  steps  to  help  ensure 
that  chUdren  receive  proper  care  while  their 
parents  are  at  work. 

Moreover,  as  stated  elsewhere  In  this  Plat- 
form, we  have  broadened  nutritional  as- 
sistance to  poor  ChUdren  by  nearly  tripling 
participation  in  the  Pood  Btamp  Program, 
more  than  doubling  the  number  of  needy 
ChUdren  In  the  school  lunch  program,  operat- 
ing a  summer  feeding  program  for  three  mU- 
lion  young  people.  Increasing  the  breakfast 
program  fivefold,  and  doubling  Federal  sup- 
port for  ChUd  nutritional  programs.  We  are 
improving  medical  care  for  poor  chUdren 
ttirough  more  vigorous  treatment  procedures 
under  Medicaid  and  more  effectively  target- 
ing maternal  and  chUd  health  services  to  low- 
income  mothers.  We  will  continue  to  seek  out 
new  means  to  reach  and  teach  chUdren  In 
their  crucial  early  years. 
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Youth 
We  believe  that  what  our  youth  most 
want  and  need  Is  not  special  treatment  as  a 
group  apart,  but  Just  the  opposite— the  op- 
portunity for  fuU  participation  by  exercising 
the  rlghta  and  responsibilities  of  adults. 

In  1B70  the  President  approved  legislation 
which  gave  the  vote  to  more  than  1 1  mUllon 
18-to-30  year  olds.  The  26th  Amendment, 
which  places  this  important  new  right  In  the 
Constitution,  has  our  enthusiastic  backing. 

Our  Administration  has  already  made  the 
draft  a  far  less  arbitrary  factor  In  young 
men's  lives.  Now  we  near  the  point  where  we 
can  end  conscription  altogether  and  achieve 
our  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

Our  total  war  on  drug  abuse  has  had  spe- 
cial benefits  for  youth,  hardest  hit  by  this 
menace.  Last  year  we  held  the  first  White 
House  Conference  ever  held  by  and  for  young 
people  themselves.  The  Administration  gave 
the  Conference's  more  than  300  recommenda- 
tions a  searching  review,  and  last  spring  the 
President  returned  a  detaUed  response  and 
action  report  to  the  conferees. 

The  anarchy  which  swept  major  campuses 
in  the  late  1960b  penalized  no  one  more 
severely  than  the  young  people  themselves 
The  recent  calm  on  campus  Is,  we  believe, 
m  part  the  result  of  the  President's  leader- 
ship In  winding  down  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
reducing  the  draft,  and  taking  a  strong  stand 
against  lawlessness,  but  our  view  Is  that  col- 
leges themselves  are  responsible  for  main- 
taining a  campus  climate  that  will  preserve 
academic  freedom 

We  have  proposed  legislation  to  ensure 
that  no  qualified  student  Is  denied  a  higher 
education  by  lack  of  funds,  and  have  also 
moved  to  meet  the  often-overlooked  con- 
cerns of  the  two-thirds  of  the  college-age 
-.oting  not  in  school.  We  have  developed  a 
new  job-orlented,  career-education  concept. 
expanded  Federal  manpower  programs  and 
provided  a  record  number  of  summer  Job 
opportunities  for  young  men  and  women. 

To  engage  youthful  Idealism  and  energies 
more  effectively,  we  have  created  the  new 
ACTION  volunteer  service  agency,  bringing 
together  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  other 
volunteer  programs;  and  we  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  the  Independent  National 
Center  for  Voluntary  Action. 

We  stand  for  lowering  the  legal  age  of  ma- 
jority In  all  Jurisdictions  to  18:  and  we  will 
seek  to  broaden  the  Involvement  of  young 
people  In  every  phase  of  the  political  proc- 
ess— -aa  voters,  party  workers  and  leaders, 
candidates  and  elected  officials,  and  partici- 
pants In  government  at  municipal.  State  and 
Federal  levels. 

We  will  continue  to  build  on  these  solid 
achievements  In  keeping  with  our  conviction 
that  these  young  p>eople  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  ftilly  In  the  affairs 
of  our  society. 

Equal  Rights  for  Women 
The  Republican  Party  recognizes  the  great 
contributions  women  have  made  to  our  so- 
ciety as  homemakers  and  mothers,  as  con- 
tributors to  the  community  through  volun- 
teer work,  and  as  members  of  the  labor  force 
In  careers  outside  the  h^me.  We  fully  endorse 
the  principle  of  equal  rights,  equal  opportu- 
nities and  equal  responsibilities  for  women, 
and  believe  that  progress  In  these  areas  is 
needed  to  achieve  the  full  realization  of  the 
potentials  of  American  women  both  In  the 
home  and  outside  the  home. 

We  reafllrm  the  President's  pledge  earlier 
this  year:  "The  Administration  will  .  con- 
tinue Its  strong  efforts  to  open  equal  oppcr- 
tunltlee  for  women,  recognizing  clearly  that 
women  are  often  denied  such  opportunities 
today.  While  every  woman  may  not  -^ant  a 
career  outside  the  home,  every  woman  shovUd 
have  the  freedom  to  choose  whatever  career 
she  wishes — and  an  equal  chance  to  pur- 
sue it." 
This  Administration  has  done  more  than 


any    before   It   to   help    women   of    America 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity. 

Because  of  Its  efforts.  mc«e  top-level  and 
middle-management  positions  In  the  Federal 
Government  are  held  by  women  than  ever 
before.  The  President  has  appointed  a  wom- 
an as  his  special  assistant  in  the  White 
House,  specifically  charged  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  women  for  policy-making  Jobs  in 
the  United  States  Government.  Women  have 
also  been  named  to  high  positions  In  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  eii-sure  equal  opportunities 
for  employment  and  advancement  at  all 
levels  of  the  Federal  service. 
In  addition  we  have : 

Significantly  increased  resources  devoted 
ro  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  providing  equal  pay  for  equal  work: 

Required  all  firms  doing  business  with  the 
Government  to  have  affirmative  action  plans 
for  the  hiring  and  promotion  of  women; 

Reqtiested  Congress  to  expand  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
to  cover  sex  discrimination; 

Recommended  and  supported  passage  of 
Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  op- 
posing discrimination  against  women  in  edu- 
cational Institutions; 

Supported  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972  giving  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  enforcement 
power  In  sex  discrimination  cases; 

Continued  our  support  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  oiu-  Party 
beln^  the  first  national  pftrty  to  back  this 
.Amendment. 

Other  factors  l>eyond  ourlght  employer 
discrimination— the  lack  of  chUd  care  fa- 
culties, for  example — can  limit  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  women.  For  lower  and  middle 
Income  families,  the  President  supported  and 
signed  Into  law  a  new  tax  provision  which 
makes  many  child  care  expenses  deductible 
for  working  parents.  Part  of  the  President's 
recent  welfare  reform  proposal  would  provide 
comprehensive  day  care  services  so  that 
women  on  welfare  can  work. 

We  believe  the  primary  responsibility  for 
a  child's  care  and  upbringing  lies  with  the 
family.  However,  we  recognize  that  for  eco- 
nomic and  many  other  reasons  many  parents 
require  assistance  in  the  care  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

To  help  meet  this  need,  we  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  publicly  or  privately  run,  volun- 
tary, comprehensive,  quality  day  care  serv- 
ices, locally  controlled  but  federally  assisted, 
with  the  requirement  that  the  recipients  of 
these  services  will  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
coste  according  to  their  ability. 

We  oppose  Ul-conaldered  proposals.  In- 
capable of  being  administered  effectively, 
which  wovad  heavily  engage  the  Federal 
Government  In  this  area. 

To  continue  progress  for  women's  rights, 
we  wUl  work  toward: 

Ratlflca/tlon  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment: 

Appointment  of  women  to  highest  level  po- 
sitions In  the  Federal  Government.  Includ- 
ing the  Cabinet  and  Supreme  Court; 
Equal  pay  for  equal  work; 
EUlmlnatlon     of     discrimination     against 
women  at  all  levels  in  Federal  Government: 
Elimination     of     discrimination     against 
women  In  the  criminal  Justice  system,  in  sen- 
tencing, rehabilitation  and  prison  facilities; 
Increased  opiK)rtunltles  for  the  part-time 
employment  of  women,  and  expanded  train- 
ing programs  for  women  who  want  to  re- 
enter the  labor  force; 

Elimination  of  economic  discrimination 
against  women  in  credit,  mortgage,  Insur- 
auce,  property,  rental  and  finance  contracts. 
We  pledge  vigorous  enforcement  of  all 
Federal  statutes  and  executive  orders  bar- 
ring Job  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

We  are  proud  of  the  contributions  made 
by  women  to  better  government.  We  regard 
the  active  Involvement  oC  women  on  all  lev- 
els of  the  political  procees,  from  precinct  to 


national  status,  as  of  great  Importance  to  our 
country.  The  Republican  Party  weloxne*  and 
encourages  their  maximum  participation. 
Older  AmerUsant 
We  believe  our  Nation  must  develop  a  new 
awareness  of  the  attitudes  snd  needs  of  our 
older  citizens.  Elderly  Americans  are  far  too 
often  the  forgotten  Amerlcaiw,  relegated  to 
lives  of  Idleness  and  Isolation  by  a  society 
bemused  with  the  concerns  of  other  groups. 
We  are  distressed  by  the  tendency  of  many 
Americans  to  Ignore  the  heartbreak  and  hard- 
ship resulting  from  the  generation  gap  which 
separates  so  many  of  our  people  from  those 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  retirement.  We 
deplore   what   Is   tantamotmt   to   cruel  dls- 
crlmmatlon — age  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, and  the  discrimination  of  neglect  and 
indifference,   perhaps   the   cruelest  of  all. 

We  conunlt  ourselves  to  helping  older 
Americans  achieve  greater  self-reliance  and 
greater  opportunities  for  direct  participation 
fa  the  activities  of  our  society.  We  believe 
that  the  later  years  should  be,  not  Isolated 
years,  not  years  of  dependency,  but  years  of 
fulfillment  and  dignity.  We  believe  our  older 
people  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  burden 
but  rather  should  be  valuable  participants 
la  our  society.  We  believe  their  Judgment, 
their  experience,  and  their  talents  are  Im- 
mensely valuable  to  our  country. 

Because  we  so  believe,  we  are  seeking  and 
have  sought  In  many  v.-ays  to  help  older 
Americans — for  example: 

Federal  programs  of  direct  benefit  to  older 
Americans  have  Ir.creased  more  than  $16  bil- 
lion these  past  four  years; 

As  part  of  this,  social  security  benefits  are 
more  than  50  percent  higher  than  they  were 
four  years  ago.  the  largest  Increase  In  the 
history   of  social  security; 

Social  security  benefits  have  become  Infla- 
tion proof  by  making  them  rise  automati- 
cally to  match  cost-of-living  increases,  a  pro- 
tection long  advocated  by  the  Republican 
Party; 

We  have  upgraded  nursing  homes. 
Expenditures  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  have  gone  up  800  percent  since  President 
Nixon  took  office,  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  programs  enabling  older  Americans  to  live 
dignified,  Independent  Uvea  In  their  own 
homes. 

The  valuable  counsel  of  older  people  has 
been  sought  directly  through  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  The  President 
has  appointed  high-level  advisers  on  the 
problems  of  the  aging  to  his  personal  staff. 
We  have  urged  upon  the  opposition  Con- 
gress—again, typically,  to  no  avaU— numer- 
ous additional  programs  of  benefit  to  the  el- 
derly. We  will  continue  pressing  for  these 
new  Initiatives  to; 

Increase  the  amount  of  money  a  person  can 
earn  without  losing  social  security  benefits; 
Increase    widow,  widower,  and  delayed  re- 
tirement benefits: 

Improve  the  effectiveness  of  Medicare,  in- 
cluding elimination  of  the  monthly  premium 
required  under  Part  B  of  Medicare— the 
equivalent  of  more  than  a  three  percent 
social  security  Increase; 
"  Strengthen  private  pension  plans  through 
tax  deductions  to  encourage  their  expansion. 
Improved  vesting,  and  protection  of  the  in- 
vestments In  these  funds; 

Reform  our  tax  system  so  that  persons  66 
or  over  will  receive  increased  tax-free  Income; 
Encourage  volunteer  service  activities  for 
older  Americans,  such  as  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  and  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents Program: 

Give  special  attention  to  bringing  full  gov- 
ernment services  within  the  reach  of  the  el- 
derly in  rural  areas  who  are  often  unable  to 
share  fully  In  their  deserved  benefits  because 
of  geographic  inaccessibility; 

Upgrade  other  Federal  activities  important 
to  the  elderly  Including  programs  for  nutri- 
tion, housing  and  nursing  homes,  transpor- 
tation,  consumer   protection,   and   ellmlna- 


tun  of  age  discrimination  In  government  and 

private  employment.  ^ 

We  encourage  constructive  efforts  which 
will  help  older  citizens  to  be  better  Informed 
about  existing  programs  and  services  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs,  and  vire  pledge  to 
cut  away  excessive  Federal  redtape  to  make  It 
aasler  for  older  Americans  to  receive  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Working  Men  and  Women 


The  skill.  Industry  and  productivity  of 
American  workers  are  the  driving  force  of 
our  free  economy.  The  Nation's  labor  tinlons, 
comprised  of  mUllons  of  working  people, 
have  advanced  the  well-being  not  only  of 
their  members  but  also  of  our  entire  free- 
enterprise  system.  We  of  the  Republican 
Party  reafllrm  our  strong  endorsement  of 
Organized  Labor's  key  role  In  our  national 

life. 

We  salute  the  statesmanship  of  the  labor 
union  movement.  Time  and  time  again,  at 
crucial  moments,  it  has  voiced  Its  outspoken 
support  for  a  firm  and  effective  foreign  pol- 
icy and  for  keeping  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  modem  and  strong. 

The  -American  labor  movement  and  the 
Bepubllcan  Party  have  always  worked  against 
the  spread  of  totalitarian  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Together  we  can  continue  to  preserve 
In  America  the  best  system  of  government 
ever  devised  for  human  happiness  and  ful- 
flUment. 

We  are  for  the  right  of  American  workers 
and  their  famUles  to  enjoy  and  to  retain  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  the  rewards  of 
their  own  labor. 

We  regard  collective  bargaining  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Nation's  labor  relations 
policy  The  government's  role  is  not  to  en- 
croach upon  this  process  but  rather  to  aid 
the  differing  parties  to  make  collective  bar- 
gaining more  effective  both  for  themselves 
and  for  the  public.  In  furtherance  of  that 
concept,  we  will  continue  to  develop  proce- 
dures whereby  the  imagination.  Ingenuity 
and  knowledge  of  labor  and  management 
can  more  effectively  seek  solutions  for  such 
problems  as  structural  adjustment  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

In  the  construction  Industry,  for  example, 
we  will  build  on  a  new  joint  effort  between 
government  and  all  parts  of  the  Industry  to 
solve  such  problems  as  seasonality  and  vary- 
ing peaks  of  demand  to  ensure  a  stable 
growth  In  the  number  of  skilled  craftsmen. 
We  call  upon  management  and  labor 
to  devote  their  best  efforts  to  finding  better 
ways  to  conduct  labor-management  relations 
so  the  good  of  all  the  people  can  be  advanced 
without  strikes  or  lockouts. 

We  will  continue  to  search  for  realistic 
and  fair  solutions  to  emergency  labor  dis- 
putes, guided  by  two  basic  principles;  first, 
that  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  always  be  para- 
mount: and  second,  that  collective  bargain- 
ing should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
government  Interference. 

For  mine  health  and  safety,  we  have  im- 
plemented the  most  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion In  the  Nation's  history,  resulting  In  a 
major  reduction  In  mine-related  accidents. 
We  pledge  continued  advancement  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  Improved 
pension  vesting  and  other  statutory  protec- 
tions to  assure  that  Americans  will  not  lose 
their  hard-earned  retirement  Incomes. 

We  pledge  further  modernization  of  the 
Federal  ClvU  Service  System,  including  em- 
phasis on  executive  development.  We  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  promotion  on  merit,  equal 
opportunity,  and  the  setting  of  clear  incen- 
tives for  higher  productivity.  We  wiU  give 
continuing  close  attention  to  the  evolving 
labor-management  relationship  in  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

We  pledge  realistic  programs  of  education 
and  training  so  that  all  Americans  able  to 


do  so  can  make  their  own  way,  on  their  own 
ability,  receiving  an  equal  and  fair  chanea 
to  advance  themaelTea.  We  flatly  oppoae  the 
notion  that  the  hard-earned  tax  dollars  of 
American  workers  should  be  used  to  support 
those  who  can  work  but  chooee  not  to,  and 
who  believe  that  the  world  owee  them  a  living 
free  from  any  responsibility  or  care. 

We  are  proud  of  our  many  other  solid 
achievements  on  behalf  of  America's  working 
people — for  example: 

Nearly  five  million  additional  wortcM* 
brought  under  the  coverage  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system,  and  eligibility 
deadlines  twice  extended; 

Funding  for  more  than  16«,000  Jobs  under 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act; 

Expansion  of  vocational  education  and 
manpower  training  programs; 

Use  of  the  long-neglected  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  to  help  workers  who  loee  their  Jobs 
because  of  Imports.  We  strongly  favor  vigor- 
ous competition  by  American  buslnew  in  the 
world  market  but  in  ways  that  do  not  dis- 
place American  Jobs: 

Negotiation  of  long-needed  limitations  on 
imports  of  man-made  fibers,  tertllea  and 
other  products,  thus  protecting  American 
1obs. 

We  share  the  desire  of  all  Americana  for 
continued  proepertty  in  peacetime.  We  will 
work  closely  with  labor  and  management 
toward  our  mutual  goal  of  aasurlng  a  job 
for  every  man  and  woman  seeking  the  dig- 
nity of  work. 

Ending  DitcrimiTUition 
From  Its  beginning,  our  Party  has  led  the 
way  for  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity. 
This  great  tradition  has  been  carrtod  forward 
by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Through  our  efforts  de  Jure  segregation  is 
virtually  ended.  We  pledge  contlnuaUon  of 
these  efforts  until  no  American  schoolchUd 
suffers  educational  deprivation  because  of 
the  color  of  his  skin  or  the  language  he 
speaks  and  all  school  children  are  receiving 
high  quality  education.  In  pursuit  of  this 
goal,  we  have  proposed  $2.6  billion  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  school  districts  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  buUd  facUltlea  for 
disadvantaged  children.  Further  to  asstire 
minority  progress,  we  have  provided  more 
support"  to  predominantly  black  coUeges  than 
ever  before — ^twloe  the  amount  being  spent 
when  President  Nixon  took  office. 

Additionally,  we  have  strengthened  Fed- 
eral enforcement  of  equal  opportunity  laws. 
Spending  for  clvU  rights  enforcement  has 
been  Increased  from  $75  mlUlon  to  $602 
million — concrete  evidence  of  our  commit- 
ment to  equal  Justice  for  all.  The  President 
also  supported  and  signed  Into  law  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972.  which  makes  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  a  much  more 
powerful  body. 

Working  closely  with  leaders  of  construc- 
tion unions,  we  have  Initiated  60  "home- 
town" plans  which  call  for  more  than  :}5,000 
additional  minority  hlrlnga  In  the  building 
trades  dxirlng  the  next  four  years.  We  will 
continue  to  search  out  new  employment  op- 
portunities for  minorities  In  other  fields 
as  well.  We  believe  such  new  jobs  can  and 
should  be  created  without  displacing  those 
already  at  work.  We  will  give  special  con- 
sideration to  minority  Americans  who  live 
and  make  their  way  In  the  rural  regions  of 
our  Country — Americans  too  often  bypassed 
In  the  edvancee  of  the  general  society. 

We  have  made  unprecedented  progress  in 
strengthening  minority  participation  in 
.'American  business.  We  created  the  Office 
of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  In  March 
1969  to  coordinate  the  Federal  programs  as- 
sisting members  of  minority  groups  who 
seek  to  establish  or  expand  businesses.  We 
have  more  than  tripled  Federal  loans,  guar- 
antees and  grants  to  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses. More  minority  Americans  are  now  in 


our  Natlon'a  economic  mainstream  than  at 
any  other  time  In  our  history,  and  we  ptodge 
every  effort  to  expand  theae  gains. 

MinM-lty  btislneasea  now  receive  16  per- 
cent of  the  SmaU  BtuinsH  Administration 
dollar — more  than  double  the  proportion 
in  19«8.  Many  Minority  Enterpriae  Small 
Busineas  Inveatment  Oompanles  have  been 
llcansed  since  1»«B  to  provide  venture  capi- 
tal for  minority  enterpriaea.  More  than  •aoo 
million  is  now  available  through  this  pro- 
gram, and  we  have  requested  additional 
funding. 

In  late  1970,  we  InltUted  a  combined  Oov- 
ermnent-prlvate  program  to  Increase  minor- 
ity bank  depoalta.  Thli  year  our  goal  of  tlOO 
million  has  been  reached  four  tlmea  over. 

We  pledge  to  carry  forward  our  eSorta  to 
place  minority  cltlnna  in  reaponalbla  poal- 
tlona— efforts  we  feel  are  already  well  under 
way.  During  the  last  four  yaara  the  percent- 
age of  minority  Federal  employeea  haa  rlaen 
to  a  reoorxl  high  of  almoat  30  percent  and, 
perhaps  more  important,  the  quaUty  of  Jobs 
for  minority  Americans  haa  Improved.  We 
have  recruited  more  minority  citizens  for  top 
managerial  poets  In  ClvU  Berrtoe  than  ever 
before.  We  wUl  see  that  our  progress  In  this 
area  will  continue  and  grow. 

In  1970  President  NUon  ^proved  strong 
newWnendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  199C,  and  we  pledge  continued  vlgllanca  to 
ensure  that  the  rights  affirmed  by  thU  act 
are  upheld. 

The  cultural  diversity  of  America's  her- 
itage groups  has  always  been  a  source  of 
strength  for  our  society  and  our  Party.  We 
reafllrm  otir  commitment  to  the  basic  Ameri- 
can values  which  have  made  this  Nation  the 
land  of  opportunity  for  these  groups,  origi- 
nating from  aU  sectors  of  the  world,  from 
Asia  to  Africa  to  Europe  to  Latin  America. 
We  wlU  continue  our  Party's  open-door  pol- 
icy and  work  to  assure  aU  mlnorltlee  fuU  op- 
portunity for  participation  In  the  political 
process.  We  pledge  vigorous  support  of  the 
BUlngual  Act  and  the  Ethnic  Studlee  Her- 
itage Act. 

Spanish -Speaking  Americans 
In  recognition  of  the  algnlflcant  contribu- 
tions to  our  country  by  our  proud  and  inde- 
pendent Spanish -speaking  citizens,  we  have 
developed  a  comprehensive  program  to  help 
achieve  equal  opp<wtunlty. 

During  the  last  four  years  Spanish -speak- 
ing Americans  have  achieved  a  greater  role 
m  national  affairs.  Man  than  thirty  have 
been  appointed  to  high  federal  poeltlona. 

To  provide  the  same  learning  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  other  American  children,  we  have 
increased  bilingual  education  programs  al- 
most sixfold  since  1968.  We  initiated  a  16- 
polnt  employment  program  to  help  Bpanl^- 
speaklng  workers,  created  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Development  Association  to  promote 
Spanish -speaking  buslnees  development  and 
expanded  economic  development  opportuni- 
ties In  Spanish -speaking  communities. 

We  will  work  for  the  use  of  bUlngTial  staffs 
In  localities  where  this  language  capabUlty  Is 
desirable  for  effective  health  care. 


Indians.  Alaska  Natives,  arid  Hawaiians 
President  Nixon  haa  eTolved  a  totally  new 
Indian  poUoy  which  we  fuUy  support.  Ttie  op- 
poeltlon  Congress,  by  inaction  on  most  of  the 
President's  proposals,  has  thwarted  Indian 
rights  and  opportunities. 

We  commend  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  Its  stalwart  defense  of  Indian  land 
and  water  rlghta,  and  we  urge  the  Qongress 
to  join  in  support  of  that  effort.  We  further 
request  Congreaa  to  permit  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments to  iM«'iTn»i  control  over  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Departmenta  of  Interior  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  their  home- 
lands, to  aasxire  Indians  a  role  In  determining 
how  funds  can  best  be  used  for  their  chil- 
dren's acboola,  to  expand  Indian  eoonomlc  de- 
velopment opportunity,  to  triple  the  fundi 
for  Indian  credit  and  create  a  new  Aaaiatant 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  and  Ter- 
ritorial Aflfalrs. 

Theae  reforma,  all  \irged  by  the  President, 
have  been  ignored  by  the  Congress.  We— with 
the  Indian  people — are  Impatiently  waiting. 
Knowing  the  Indiana*  love  for  their  land 
and  recognlalng  the  many  wrongs  committed 
In  years  past,  the  President  has  restored  Blue 
Lake  m  New  Mexico  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  and 
the  Mt.  Adams  area  In  Washington  to  the 
Taklma  Nation.  We  are  seeking  to  protect 
Indian  water  rights  In  Pyramid  Lake  by 
bringing  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  severe  problem'? 
facing  the  Menominee  Indians  In  seeking  to 
have  Federal  recognition  restored  to  their 
tribe  and  promise  a  complete  and  sympa- 
thetic examination  of  their  pleas. 

We  have  Increased  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian AflTalrs*  budget  by  214  percent,  nearly 
doubled  fvmds  for  Indian  health,  and  are 
arranging  with  tribal  leaders  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  Bureau  funds  in  accordance  with 
priorities  set  by  the  tribal  governments 
themselves. 

We  pledge  continued  attention  to  the 
needs  of  off-resen-atlon  Indians  and  have 
launched  demonstration  projects  at  Indian 
centers  in  nine  major  cities.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  the  first  Americans  will  not  be 
the  forgotten  Americans,  and  that  their 
rights  will  be  respected. 

We  will  continue  the  policy  of  Indian 
preference  in  hiring  and  promotion  and 
apply  It  to  aU  levels,  Including  manage- 
ment and  supervisory  positions  m  those 
agencle.s  with  programs  affecting  Indian 
peoples. 

The  standard  of  living  of  Indian  .Americans 
Is  still  far  below  that  of  any  of  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States.  This  Intolerable  level 
of  existence  shoud  be  alleviated  by  the  en- 
actment of  new  legislation  designed  to  fur- 
ther Indian  self-determination  vrithotit  ter- 
mination and  to  cloee  this  economic  gap  and 
raise  the  Indian  standard  of  life  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  America.  We  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  such  legislation  In  the  93d  Congress. 
At  the  PreeldenfB  recommendation,  the 
Congress  voted  an  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement which  confirms  the  titles  of  the  Es- 
kimos. Indiana  and  Aleuts  to  40  million  acres 
and  compensates  them  with  a  generous  cash 
?*ettlement. 

We  will  also  preserve  and  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act 
which  provides  land  already  set  aside  for 
Hawallans  for  homes  and  the  opportunity  to 
preserve  their  culture. 

Our  achievements  for  human  dignity  and 
opportunity  are  specific  and  real,  not  Idle 
promises.  They  have  brought  tremendous 
progress  to  many  thousands  of  minority  citi- 
zens and  made  our  society  more  Just  for  all. 
We  will  press  on  with  our  fight  against  so- 
cial Injustice  and  discrimination,  building 
upon  the  achievements  already  made.  Know- 
ing that  none  of  us  can  reap  the  fiillest  bless- 
ings of  liberty  until  all  of  us  can.  we  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  upward  struggle  for 
universal  freedom  led  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
a  century  ago. 

Consumer g 

The  American  consumer  has  a  right  to 
product  safety,  clearly  specified  qualities  and 
values,  honest  descriptions  and  guarantees, 
fair  credit  procedures,  and  due  recourse  for 
fraud  and  deception.  We  are  addressing  these 
concerns  forcefully,  vrtth  executive  action 
and  legislative  and  legal  Initiatives. 

The  Issues  Involved  In  this  accelerating 
awareness  on  the  part  of  consumers  lie  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  dynamic  American  mar- 
ket: Good  products  at  fair  prices  made  It 
great;  the  same  things  wlU  keep  It  great. 

Enlightened  business  management  Is  as 
Interested  In  consumer  protection  and  con- 
sumer education  as  are  consumers  them- 
selves. In  a  marketplace  as  competitive  and 
diverse  as  outb.  a  company's  future  depends 
on  the  reputation  of  Its  products.  One  safety 


error  can  wipe  out  an  established  firm  over- 
night. 

Unavoidably,  the  remoteness  of  btulness 
management  from  the  retaU  counter  tends 
to  hamper  consumers  in  resolving  quality 
and  performance  questions.  Technical  Inno- 
vations make  It  harder  for  the  consumer  to 
evaluate  new  products.  Legal  complexities 
often  deny  efficient  remedies  for  deception  or 
product  failure. 

To  assist  consumers  and  business.  P»resl- 
dent  Nixon  establLshed  the  first  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  White  House  and 
made  Its  Director  a  member  of  his  personal 
staff  and  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  We 
have  also  propo-sed  a  Buyer's  Bill  of  Rights. 
Including: 

Federal  authority  for  the  regulation  of 
hazardous  constimer  products; 

Requirement  of  full  disclosure  of  the 
terms  of  warranties  and  guarantees  In 
langtiage    all    can    understand. 

We  support  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
dependent Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
present  the  consumer's  case  In  proceedings 
before  Federal  agencies  and  also  a  consumer 
product  safetv  agency  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  We  op- 
pase  punitive  proposals  which  are  more 
antl-btislness  than  pro-consumer. 

We  pledge  vigorous  enforcement  of  all 
consumer  protection  laws  and  to  foster  more 
consumer  education  as  a  vital  necessity  In 
a  marketplace  ever  Increasing  In  variety  and 
complexity. 

Veterans 
We    regard    our    Nation's    veterans    pre- 
cisely   as   our    President   does: 

"Americans  have  long  known  that  those 
who  defended  the  great  values  of  our  Na- 
tion m  wartime  are  of  great  value  to  the 
Nation  when  the  war  U  over.  It  Is  tradi- 
tional that  the  American  veteran  has  been 
helped  by  his  Nation  so  that  he  can  create 
his  own  'peace  story*,  a  story  of  prosperity, 
independence  and  dignity. 

"Veterans  benefit  programs  have  there- 
fore become  more  than  a  recognition  for 
services  performed  in  the  past;  they  have 
become  an  Investment  In  the  future  of  the 
veteran  and  of  his  country." 

Under  Republican  leadership,  far  more 
for  our  veterans  is  being  done  than  ever 
before : 

a. I.  Bill  education  benefits  have  been  In- 
creased more  than  35  percent.  Vietnam-era 
veterans  have  the  highest  assistance  levels 
in  history  to  help  them  pursue  educational 
opportunities. 

Major  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  have 
been  made  In  compensation  and  pension 
pa3nnents. 

Medical  services  are  the  best  In  the  hls- 
tor>'  of  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
now  include  a  strong  new  drug  treitmeiit 
and  rehabilitation  program. 

Disability    benefits    have    been    Increased 
a.I.    home    loan    benefits    have    been    ex- 
panded  and   Improved. 

The  total  Administration  commitment  Is 
massive— «12.4  billion  for  this  fiscal  year. 
This  Is  the  largest  Veterans  Administration 
budget  in  history,  and  the  third  largest  of  all 
Federal   agencies   and    departments. 

We  are  giving  the  highest  priority  to  the 
employment  problems  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
In  19*71  we  Initiated  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  recently  fdaced  more  than  one 
million  Vietnam-era  veterans  in  Jobs,  train- 
ing and  education  programs. 
For  the  future,  we  pledge : 
Continuation  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration as  a  strong.  Independent  agency: 

Continuation  of  an  independent  system  of 
Veterans  Administration  health  care  facili- 
ties to  provide  AmerlOB's  veterans  with  the 
best  medical  care  available.  Including  appro- 
priate attention  to  the  problems  of  the  ex- 
serviceman  afflicted  with  drug  and  alcohol 
problems; 

Continuing  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 


Vietnam-era  veteran,  with  special  emphuia 
on  employment  opportunities,  education 
and  housing; 

Continuation  of  our  efforts  to  raise  QX. 
Bill  education  benefits  to  s  level  commen* 
surate  with  post-World  War  11  benefits  In  ad. 
Justed  dollars; 

Continued  effort  for  a  better  coordinated 
national  policy  on  cemeteries  and  burial 
benefits  for  veterans. 

We  will  not  fall  our  obligation  to  the 
Nation's  29  million  veterans  and  will  stand 
ever  watchful  of  their  needs  and  rights. 

CONCLtrSION 


-eatest  century  for  all  of  our  countrymen 
K^e  pray,  for  all  people  In  the  world. 


The  record  la  clear. 

More  than  any  President,  Richard  Nixon 
has  achieved  major  changes  In  policy  and  dl- 
rection  in  our  government.  He  has  restored 
faith — faith  that  our  system  will  Indeed  re- 
fleet  the  will  of  the  people — faith  that  there 
will  be  a  new  era  of  peace  and  human  prog- 
ress at  home  and  around  the  world. 

To  be  sure  there  la  unfinished  buslnBig 
on  the  agenda  of  our  ever-restless  Nation.  We 
have  great  concern  for  those  who  have  not 
participated  more  fully  in  the  general  pros- 
perlty.  The  twin  evils  of  crime  and  drug 
abuse  are  still  to  be  conquered.  Peace  In  the 
world  is  not  yet  won. 

But  Republican  leadership  has  restored 
stability  and  sanity  to  our  land  once  again. 
We  have  vigorously  attacked  every  major 
problem. 

Once  again  our  direction  Is  peace;  once 
again  our  determination  Is  national 
strength;  once  again  we  are  prospering;  once 
again,  on  a  host  of  fronts,  we  are  making 
progress. 

Now  we  look  to  tomorrow. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  go  forward  at  an 
accelerated  pace — with  a  determination  and 
zeal  unmatched  before. 

In  four  years  we  mark  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  freest,  most  productive,  most 
benevolent  Nation  of  all  himian  history.  In 
four  years  we  celebrate  one  of  man's  highest 
achievements — two  hundred  years  as  a  con- 
stitutional republic  founded  on  the  noble 
concept  that  every  person  Is  a  sovereign 
being,  possessed  of  dignity  and  Inalienable 
rights. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  the  Pounding 
Fathers  envisioned  a  Nation  of  free  people. 
at  peace  with  themselvee  and  the  world- 
each  with  equal  opportunity  to  pursue  hap- 
Dlness  In  his  own  way.  Much  of  that  dream 
has  come  trtie:  much  is  still  to  be  fulfilled. 
We.    the    Republican    Party,    pledge   our- 
selves   to    go    forward,    hand-ln-hand    with 
every  citizen,  to  solve  those  problems  that  yet 
stand  in  the  way  of  realizing  that  more  per- 
fect   xinion.    the    dream    of    the    Pounding 
Fathers — a  dream  enhanced  by  the  free  and 
generous    gift    of    people    working    together, 
not  In  shifting  alliances  of  separated  niln<w- 
itles.  but  In  unison  of  spirit  and  purpose.  We 
cannot  favor,  nor  can  we  respect,  the  notion 
of  group   isolation  In  our  United  States  of 
America.  We   must   not  divide   and  weaken 
ourselves    by    attitudes    or    policies    which 
would   segregate  our  citizens  into  separate 
racial,   ethnic,   economic,  reUglous  or  social 
groups.  It  is  the  striving  of  all  of  us— our 
striving    together    as    Americans — that   will 
move  oiu-  Nation  continually  onward  to  our 
Pounders'  dream. 

Building  on  the  foundations  of  peace  In 
the  world,  and  reason  and  prosperity  at 
home,  our  Republican  Party  pledges  a  new 
era  of  progress  for  man — progress  toward 
more  freedom,  toward  greater  protection  of 
individual  rights,  toward  more  security  from 
want  and  fear,  toward  greater  fulfillment 
and  happiness  for  all. 

We  pledge  to  the  American  people  that  ths 
200th  annlveraary  of  this  Nation  In  1976 
will  be  more  than  a  celebration  of  two  cen- 
turies of  unequaled  success;  we  pledge  It 
also  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  third  and 


TjBERALIZA'nON  OF  U.S. 
POLICY 


TRADE 


Mr  TAFT  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  a 
^1  representing  200  American  busi- 
SSanen  and  educators,  has  joined  with 
Astern  European  and  Japanese  busi- 
JSSS  U>  caU  for  a  substantial  liber- 
ESon  of  U.S.  trade  policy  toward 
Seru  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Amc.ng 
the  committee's  primary  recommenda- 
tions wa^  that  all  restrictions  on  non- 
Sitary  exports  to  these  countries 
should  be  removed. 

I  beUeve  that  such  recommendations 
are  timely  and  constructive.  Industrial- 
ization is  now  proceeding  full  speed  to 
Eastern  Europe,  which  is  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  regions  in  the  world.  At  the 
same  time,  the  recent  lessening  of  East- 
West  tensions  has  created  a  favorable 
environment  for  the  expansion  of  trade. 
As  a  result  of  this  combination  of  events, 
the  vast  markets  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
rapidly  becoming  accessible.  If  we  are 
going  to  participate  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  region,  our  industries  must  be  able 
to  move  in  without  further  delay,  subject 
only  to   restrictions   which   are   really 
necessary  to  protect  the  national  secu- 
rity We  can  no  longer  afford  to  handicap 
ourselves  by  controlling  the  export  of 
goods  and  technology  which  are  not  of 
strategic  value  and  are  not  controlled  by 
our  foreign  competitors. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  I  authorea 
the  Equal  Export  Opportunity  Act,  which 
was  signed  by   the  President  late  last 
month.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  the  basis  for  modernization  of 
an  export  control  system  that  is  one  of 
the  most  costly  anachronisms  of  the  cold 
war.  The  act  requires  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  review  U.S.  export  controls 
and  licensing  procedures  during  the  next 
9  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
Department  must  give  the  reasons  for 
retaining  any  export  controls  or  burden- 
some licensing  procedures  which  are  not 
required  by  our  allies.  The  act  also  es- 
tablishes industry  advisory  committees 
to  help  the  Commerce  Department  ad- 
minister the  Export  Administration  Act 
in  a  more  realistic  manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles from  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  describing  the 
committee's  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

End  To  Expobt  Curbs  Ubged 
(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 
A  high-level  panel  of  U.S.  businessmen 
urged  yesterday  that  this  country  remove  aU 
restrictions  on  exports  to  most  communist 
countries — except  on  military  items — and 
bring  its  trade  policies  toward  them  In  line 
with  those  toward  other  industrialized 
nations. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
Joined  with  business  groups  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  in  a  statement  which  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  worldwide  economic 
panel  to  formulate  ground  rtiles  to  govern 
East-West  trade. 
The  multi-national  statement  appeared  as 


an  appendix  to  the  CKD's  report,  "A  New 
Trade  Policy  Toward  Communist  Countries." 
The  CED,  In  Its  statement,  said  Increased 
East-West  trade  would  foster  "a  more  open 
and  less  hostile  relationship  that  can  be- 
come the  basis  of  a  more  peaceful  world." 
The  business  panel  caUed  for  the  United 
States  to  adjust  Its  credit  policies  to  provide 
the  longer-term  credit  already  provided  by 
other  Western  countries  trading  with  the 
Communist  bloc.  The  CED  said  Its  recom- 
mendations do  not  apply  to  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea  or  Cuba. 

The  CED  suggested  that  the  United  States 
negotiate  country-by-country  agreements 
with  the  Communist  nations,  including 
China,  offering  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment. Under  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment, lower  tariffs  negotiated  between  two 
countries  are  extended  to  all  countries. 

The  panel  said  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment should  be  offered  only  in  return  for 
fair  trade  guarantees  from  the  Eastern 
nations. 

The  Joint  statement  said  one  of  the  most 
Important  barriers  to  East-West  trade  is  the 
lack  of  convertibility  of  Communist  cur- 
rencies. Convertibility  means  a  currency 
can  be  exchanged  for  another  in  world  trad- 
ing markets. 

Communist  countries,  as  a  result,  cannot 
run  a  trade  deficit  with  one  country  and  have 
It    balanced    by    a    surplus    with    another. 

The  Joint  statement— signed  by  business 
groups  from  the  United  States,  West  Ger- 
many, France,  Japan  and  Sweden — urged 
Western  nations  to  discuss  approaches  to 
solving  this  problem. 


trade   embargoes    were    Imposed    under   the 
lYadlng  with  the  Enemy  Act. 

"The  practical  values  to  be  served  by  re- 
moving restrictions  on  international  trade 
include  economic  benefits  but  extend  beyond 
them,"  the  committee  said.  "WlUlngness  to 
trade  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  amity  that  halps 
dissipate  tensions." 

It  cautioned,  at  the  same  time,  that  any 
advances  In  East-West  trading  depended  on 
the  willingness  of  Communist  countries  to 
reciprocate  on  the  easing  of  restrictions  and 
to  deal  with  such  problems  as  currency  dif- 
ferences and  the  setting  of  fair  trading 
standards. 

"With  the  removal  or  reduction  of  UjB.  re- 
strictions, the  growth  of  trade  wm  be  de- 
termined more  than  In  the  past  by  eco- 
nomic and  business  considerations,"  the  re- 
port said. 

•In  general,  however,  no  great  or  sudden 
mcrease  in  trade  should  be  expected, '  It  said. 
The  report  drew  dissenting  comment  and 
other  qualiflcatlons  from  six  CED  trustees. 
Including  Herman  L.  Weiss,  vice  chairman 
of  General  Electric  Co. 


Ease  Red  Trade,  St-pdy  Uhges  United  States 
New  York. — A  panel  representing  200 
American  businessmen  and  educators  has 
urged  a  broad  revision  of  U.S.  trade  policies 
toward  Communist  nations.  Including  Ub- 
eraUzatlon  of  credit  terms  and  removal  of 
vlrtuaUy  aU  restrictions  on  non-military  ex- 
ports. 

The  recommendations  were  contained  in 
a  68-page  report,  "A  New  Trade  Policy  To- 
ward Communist  Countries.'  prepared  by 
the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Committee  of  Economic  Development  and 
released  Sunday. 

The  committee  also  Joined  with  business 
groups  In  Germany,  France,  Britain  and 
Sweden  In  reconmiending  establishment  of 
a  new  global  economic  agency  to  set  ground 
rules  for  East- West  trade. 

In  its  report  on  U.S.  trade  policies,  the 
committee  held  that  current  restrictions  on 
East-West  trade  "almost  certainly  result  in 
more  loss  than  gain." 

Citing  political  Eind  economic  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  inproved  trade  relations. 
the  65-member  committee  recommended: 

That  the  United  States  remove  all  re- 
strictions on  exports  to  Communist  coun- 
tries with  the  exception  of  military  equip- 
ment and  the  kind  of  advanced  technology 
that  would  be  useful  in  producing  such 
equipment. 

That  U.S.  policy  on  credit  terms  to  Com- 
munist countries  be  aligned  with  that  of 
other  Western  industrial  countries,  pending 
achievement  of  international  regulation  of 
credit  terms. 

That  the  President  be  authorized  to  grant 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  on  trade 
with  Communist  countries  provided  that  In 
return  they  extend  compensatory  benefits  to 
the  United  States. 

That,  subject  to  limitations  on  the  export 
of  technology,  the  VS.  government  place  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  American  companies 
entering  into  coproductlon  agreements  in 
Communist  countries  or  otherwise  Investing 
there,  except  for  obstacles  that  apply  to  for- 
eign Investment  generally. 

A  statement  accompanying  the  report  said 
the  recommendations  did  not  apply  to  North 
Vietnam.  North  Korea  and  Cuba,  where  VS. 


ATTACK  AGAINST  QENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  UNFOUNDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  full 
page  criticism  of  the  Oenocide  Conven- 
tion appeared  in  the  August  10  edition 
of  the  Houston  Tribune  urging  a  protest 
against  the  treaty. 

The  principle  criticism  of  the  conven- 
tion, according  to  this  attack,  is  that  it 
creates  an  entirely  new  international 
crime  which  broadens  the  use  of  the  word 
•genocide"  to  include  "not  only  causing 
bodily  harm  to  an  individual,  but  also 
something  as  vague  as  attempting  'mai- 
tal  harm'  to  on  individual  cm  the  basis 
of  his  race.  reUgicm,  or  nationality."  The 
article  goet  on  to  say  that — 

If  any  citizen  Is  charged  with  harming. 
physlcaUy  or  mentaUy,  any  Individual  who  is 
a  member  of  a  racial,  national,  or  religious 
group — and  who  Is  not  a  member  of  some 
such  group — then  his  alleged  action  be- 
comes an  International  crime. 


Such  fears  that  the  Genocide  Cwivai- 
tion  will  usurp  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
subject  American  citizens  to  possible  ex- 
tradition for  international  prosecution 
beyond  vhe  jurisdicticm  of  U.S.  law  are 
thoroughly  unfounded. 

Article  n  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
defines  "genocide"  as  meaning: 

Any  of  the  following  acts  cOTnmltted  with 
intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such : 

(a)  K'H'"g  membere  of  the  group; 

(b )  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  membere  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  grour 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  physical  destruction  In  whcrie  or  In  part,- 

(d)  Imposing  measures  intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  chUdren  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
I  Ex.  Rept.  No.  92-6 ) ,  in  a  report  delivered 
to  the  Senate  May  4,  1971,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  word  "intent"  in 
the  above  definition.  The  committee's  re- 
port is  a  forceful  refutation  of  the  charge 
which  appeared  in  the  Housttm  Tribune 
advertisement: 

Basic  to  any  charge  of  genocide  must  be 
the  intent  to  destroy  an  entire  group  because 
of   the   fact  that   It   is   a  certain   national. 
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•thnlc    racial,  or  r^lgtous  group,  ^  "^o^.  * 

r^n^thSw  and  similar  act.  1.  genocide 
SiSSTme  latent  to  dertroy  the  fo^P  «  * 
\T  1.  r.r«v«n  Haraeament  of  minority 
SSS5.  "Ld'^rSl  ^^nr^^u.  ln«,l^oe 
^«iuv  no  m*tt«r  bow  much  to  be  de- 
nt^ie^ot^tlawed  per  se  by  the  Oeno- 

^rli^entlan-^^^^  TSo^^StT*-  .^ 

^:'    :'      -- Ti: ..^  to  8U«Uln  a  charge 

tent    element  neoeenery  '*'  "  T,^„t    Ha 

of  genocide  agalnrt  anyone.   (Kx.  Rept.  No. 

93-8.  p.  «•) 

In  further  refutation  of  the^^"^*^ 
a/ivanced  against  the  convenUon,  the 
^l?Sltat^  is  prohibited  ^theC^- 
stituUon  from  becoming  party  to  aay 
treaty  which  would  superaede  the  Wgh^ 
law  of  the  land.  The  Genocide  Treaty 
would  usurp  no  such  law. 

The  United  Stotes  must  act  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  as  soon  as  possible. 


I 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  AMERICAN  SHOE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
first  7  months  of  this  year  we  exported 
Vr227  000  hides  which  represent  50  per- 
«nt  of  the  slaughter  in  this  country^ 
S  compares  with  42  percent  for  the 
JS?  7  months  of  1971.  In  July^;^",  a 
lighter  of  2.735.000.  o^  «P°i?„^: 
taled  2.153.000.  or  an  export  of  78  per 

"iTie  American  shoe  Industry  is  having 
a   difBcult   time   maintaimng   domestic 
emX^ent     American    manufacturers 
I?l  Sng  to  compete  against  foreign 
"mpwii^with  automated  Plants  and 
S^  wage  rates.  1^e«e/°««;«^^\7 
pressures  are  now  compounded  by  poU 
Pies  which  permit  the  raw  material  from 
whlchToe7are  made,  namely  leather 
to  be  exported  to  our  competitors.  As  if  it 
were    not    enough    for   American    shoe 
manufacturers  and  their  employees  to 
have  to  compete  against  low  wage  opera- 
tions overseas,  they  now  find  that  theu 
source  of  leather  is  being  dried  up  as  78 
percent  of  American  hides  leave  this 

coiintry.  _■      *     i 

Several  new  shoe  manufacturing  facil- 
ities that  were  originally  scheduled  for 
construcUon  in  this  country,  are  now  be- 
ing built  overseas.  This  means  a  loss  in 
American  Jobs  and  this  trend  will  only 
be  accelerated  if  the  raw  material  for 
shoes  is  exported  in  such  extraordinary 
quantities.  ~    .  ^ 

The  stress  of  this  situation  is  reflected 
In  a  letter  to  the  White  House  and  the 
E)epartment  of  Commerce  from  Mr. 
Philip  Q.  Barach.  president  of  the  U.S. 
Shoe  Corp.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  aa  follows: 


Thji  U.S.  8ho«  Co«p., 
Oincinnati,  Ohio,  September  8,  1972. 
HKNnv  Cashkn,  i 

TTie  White  House,  I 

Washington,  D.O. 
William  LrraoN, 
Department  of  Commerce. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DKAB  Mxasas.  Cashkn  amo  Lktson:  One  can 
understand  the  political  mmlflcatlons  on  the 
unfortunate  amendment  created  by  the  farm 
and  cattle  block  relative  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  approach  to  create  some  regu- 
lation on  hide  exports. 

However,  in  the  Interest  of  good  com- 
munloationB  ...  I  thought  It  terribly  Im- 
portant that  your  offices  be  aware  that  the 
export  of  hides  for  July.  1972  were  astronoml- 
callll  2  1  miUlon  hides  were  shipped  out  as 
compared  to  IJ  mllUon  In  June.  1972  .  .  . 
and  only  872.000  for  July.  1871. 

Since  we  slaughter  about  31  mUllon  hides 
p«r  year  .  .  or  approximately  2.6  mlUlon 
per  month  .  .  .  obviously,  using  July,  1972 
aa  a  ttasls  ...  we  exported  almost  80%  of 
the  slaughter. 

No  one  can  be  certain  U  this  rate  wlU  keep 
up  .  .  .  but  certainly  I  trust  that  your  of- 
fices are  monitoring  the  situation  ...  as  It 
portends  extremely  dire  consequences  for 
the  domestic  manufacturer  in  terms  of  the 
price  of  his  basic  material. 

In  addition,  the  unusual  figures  for  July 
vividly  depict  the  "behind  the  scene"  push 
by  exporters  during  a  period  of  time  when 
the  export  control  quota  approach  was  being 
prepared. 

I  would  assume  that  even  the  farm  and  cat- 
Ue  block  would  be  dismayed  at  these  figures. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Ptm.TP  G.  Barach. 


GRAIN  SALES  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator representing  a  wheat-producing 
State.  I  have  naturally  been  most  inter- 
ested in  the  current  oontroversy  over  the 
recent  grain  sales  to  Russia. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  having  something  to  say 
on  the  floor  of  the  Sraiate  on  this  matter. 
In  order  that  both  .sides  of  tiiis  issue  may 
be  fairly  considered.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  recent  statements  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment  of  SECRETARy  OF  AGRicTTLTcrRE  Earl 
BtJTZ,  September  11,  1972 


George  McGoverns  phony  Issue  regarding 
the  grain  sale  to  Russia  Is  a  bald  attempt  to 
sabotage  the  sale.  The  Nixon  Administration 
successfully  negotiated  a  grain  sale  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  benefits  every  American 
taxpayer,  every  grain  farmer  and  members  of 
the  MarlUme  Unions. 

The  Senator  knows  first-hand  that  the 
Soviets  backed  away  from  a  sale  in  1966  when 
the  sale  became  embroiled  In  a  domestic 
squabble,  and  he  Is  deliberately  attempting  to 
undercut  this  agreement.  Last  Saturday  I 
asked  him  to  retract  his  unfounded  and  in- 
accurate charges.  He  responded  by  repeating 
them.  I  therefore  must  conclude  that  his 
personal  and  political  motives  are  to  under- 
cut this  sale  and  our  efforts  to  Improve  east- 
west  relations. 

Just  this  week  the  President  sent  Henry 
Kissinger  to  Moscow  to  further  expand  the 


areas  of  agreement  reached  at  the  Moscow 
Summit  in  May.  Sale  of  surplus  grains  wai 
one  of  the  vital  Issues  discussed  at  th« 
Summit  talks. 

The  American  taxpayer  gains  from  this  sale 
by  paying  leas  to  store  surplus  wheat.  The 
grain  faimer  gains  from  a  stronger  market 
and  higher  prices.  Union  members  gain  from 
expanded  jobs  and  opportunities.  The  econ- 
omy gains  from  this  increased  activity  and 
from  a  sizeable  contribution  to  our  balance 
of  trade.  Everyone  gains  from  the  bettered 
relations  between  the  two  nations. 

The  eflorts  of  George  McGovern  to  dto- 
count  and  dishonor  the  genuine  benefits  erf 
the  grain  sale  with  inaccurate  statemenu 
and  innuendos  is  a  political  attempt  to 
smear  sabotage  and  scuttle  one  of  the  meet 
significant  achievements  for  the  Amenoan 
people  Ui  the  last  four  years. 

The  grain  sale  is  one  successful  step  la 
the  dlrecUon  of  the  President's  goal  of  a 
generation  of  Peace,  not  just  for  Amerlcaca. 
but  for  aU  the  world. 

Statement  or  Secretary  or  Agriculture 

Birrz 
Yesterday  in  the  Midwest.  Senator  Oeorci 
McGovern  flailed  out  with  a  series  of  wlM 
charges  against  the  historic  sale  oi  wheat  to 
Russia  Among  other  UilngB.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern claimed  that  a  grain  deal  was  nego- 
Uated  with  the  Soviet  Union  by  assistant 
secretary  Clarence  Palmby  and  myeeU  iMt 
April  and  that  the  facU  were  kept  seortt 
from  farmers  and  the  public. 

I  would  Uke  to  report  to  you  that  Senator 
McOovem  U  wrong,  as  usual.  Not  just  1000 
percent  wrong.  But  old  fashioned.  100  per- 
cent  dead  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  Senator  McOovem 
to  reveal  any  facts  he  has  that  a  grain  deal 
was  negotiated  vrtth  the  Soviet  Union  last 
AprU.  If  he  can't  do  that,  I  invite  him  to 
make  another  of  his  retractions  where  he 
has  a  sudden  cliange  of  mind. 

The  history-setting  sale  of  grain  to  Ruiita 
was  negotiated  from  June  28  to  JiUy  8,  thne 
to  lour  weeks  alter  Mr.  Palmby  leu  the  De- 
partment of  AgrtciUture,  and  the  detUli 
were  announced  on  July  8  Immediately  after 
the  agreement  was  signed.  By  attacking  thl» 
historic  sale  with  wUd  and  inaccurate 
charges.  Senator  McGovern  is  engaging  in 
another  poUtloal  fUght  of  fancy  and  1» 
jeopardizing  a  trade  that  Is  of  great  beMflt 
to  the  Nation. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Seustw 
McGovern  has  attempted  to  scuttle  a  be^ 
flclal  sale  of  grain  to  Russia.  Only  a  week 
ago,  Mr.  George  Meany  of  the  APIrOO 
publicly  denounced  on  a  nation-wide  TV 
program  the  negative  role  played  by  Mr. 
McGovern  In  a  previous  grain  negotiation. 

President  NUon,  who  laid  the  grouud- 
work  for  the  sale  of  grain  to  Russia  last  fill, 
and  who  was  instrumental  In  bringing  about 
this  year's  record  sale,  has  received  the  praUe 
and  plaudits  of  the  American  people  and  the 
American  farm  commimlty. 

But  apparentiy  there  Is  something  that  Mr. 
McOovem  doesn't  Uke  about  a  sale  of  ^«n 
that  IS  good  for  American  farmers,  gooa 
for  our  balance  of  trade,  good  for  maritime 
workers,  good  for  the  pubUc,  and  soodwi 
better  relations  between  these  two  powerful 
nations.  What  Is  it  that  Senator  McOovem 
likes  about  the  alternatives? 

Look  at  what  this  historic  sale  of  wbw 
to  Russia  has  done:  , 

1.  It  has  Increased  the  value  of  fannsn 
crops  by  nearly  tl  billion.  The  alternative 
would  be  less  income  in  farmers'  pockets. 

2.  The  sale  to  Russia  has  reduced  the  stodB 
of  government-held  grain  and  has  enhanced 
the  prospect  of  stronger  grain  prices  let 
farmers    next   year.   The   alternative  wou» 


US  larger  surpluses,  lower  farm  prices,  and 
tubter  controls  on  farmers, 

3  The  sale  to  Russia  has  reduced  the  cost 
to  VS  taxpayers  so  that  the  cost  of  the 
MTDort  equalization  payments  on  the  sales 
^^ussU  are  off-set  by  dollar  savings  of 
dbout  four  to  one.  The  cost  of  wheat  in  a 
10^  of  bread  has  been  Increased  by  about 
one  half  cent  per  loaf.  The  alternative  would 
be  higher  government  tax  costs,  with  farm- 
«  Retting  more  of  their  income  from  the 
govwnment  rather  than  nrom  the  market. 

4  The  sale  was  conducted  by  private 
traders,  which  Is  the  American  way  of  doing 
business.  The  alternative  would  be  state 
monopoly  trading  with  the  government  con- 
ducting our  export  business. 

5  The  credit  arrangements  were  negoti- 
ated and  carried  out  by  experts  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  were  selected 
for  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  oom- 
pUcated  international  trade.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  have  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture run  by  poUtlcal  hacks  who  have  no  ex- 
pertise or  acceptability.  In  Intamattonal 
tT»de  negotiations. 

8.  The  sale  to  Russia  was  made  by  meet- 
ing world  competition  with  the  aid  of  export 
equalization  payments  that  have  been  used 
since  1949.  The  alternative  would  be  to  with- 
draw from  wheat  exports  or  to  let  United 
SUtes  farmers  compete  Individually  against 
the  subsidized  sale  of  wheat  by  every  other 
exporting  country  In  the  world. 

7.  The  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  deferred  until  Russia  agreed  to  our  regu- 
lar CCC  three-year  credit  terms  at  eVg  per- 
cent interest.  This  agreement  came  on  July 
8  after  some  U.S.  farmers  had  sold  their 
wheat.  Our  estimates  Indicate  that  by  JiUy 
15  farmers  had  sold  330  milUon  bushels  of 
wheat  out  of  a  total  supply  of  1,958  mil- 
lion bushels  under  farmers'  control.  The  al- 
ternative would  have  been  to  induce  the 
Russians  to  sign  earlier  by  granting  them  the 
10-year,  2  percent  Interest  that  they  first  re- 
quested—which would  have  been  better  than 
the  terms  available  to  our  long-time,  es- 
tablished world  customers  and  would  have 
harmed  this  business. 

I  ask  Senator  McOovem.  "What  Is  It  about 
these  alternatives  that  you  like?  Why  do 
you  seemingly  take  a  self -persecuting  delight 
In  dwelling  on  the  bad  side  of  most  things? 
Why  can't  you  rejoice  in  the  benefits  that 
farmers  and  the  Nation  enjoy  from  the  larg- 
est grain  deal  In  history? 

The  accusations  by  Senator  McGovern  that 
exporters  reaped  windfall  profits  from  ad- 
vance, inside  Information  Is  without  any  sub- 
stance. I  invite  Mr.  McOovem  to  provide  his 
proof,  and  I  will  offer  mine.  For  example — 

A.  On  July  6.  two  days  before  the  signing 
of  the  Russian  grain  agreement  on  July  8. 
nine  exporters  offered  to  sell  7  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  CCC  at  44  to  48  cents 
under  present  market  prices.  Do  you  really 
believe  they  would  have  done  that,  Mr. 
McGovern.  if  they  had  advance,  inside  in- 
formation? 

B.  On  the  day  before  the  signing  of  the 
Russian  trade  agreement  on  July  8,  exporters 
booked  2'/i  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  ex- 
port at  an  equalization  payment  of  7  cents 
per  bushel.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  McOovem. 
that  they  would  have  done  that  if  they  knew 
that  the  market  would  strengthen  so  that 
equalization  payments  would  go  up  to  47 
cents  in  August? 

C.  On  July  12  exporters  booked  13  million 
bushels  of  wheat  at  a  13-cent  export  equal- 
ization payment;  and  by  the  end  of  July 
they  had  booked  153  million  bushels  at  ex- 
port equalization  payments  of  15  cents  or 
less.  Do  you  seriously  think,  Mr.  McOovem, 
that  our  grain  traders  are  so  Inept  that  they 
would  have  done  that  had  they  known  that 


the  market  would  rise  to  move  export  eqtiall- 
zatloa  payments  up  to  47  cents  In  August? 

This  historic  grain  sale  has  proven  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  have  the  agricultural 
capacity  and  the  statesmanship  to  trade  with 
them  permanently  on  a  friendly  and  forth- 
right commercial  basis.  The  alternative  Is  to 
retreat,  let  other  countries  gear  up  to  supply 
Russia's  grain  needs,  and  launch  a  sUly  po- 
litical snipe  hunt  by  narrowly  partisan  office- 
seekers  every  time  we  do  business  with  them. 

Come  home,  Mr.  McOovem,  and  discover 
the  American  people  and  what  Is  good  about 
America.  Come  home,  Mr.  McOovem,  and 
quit  chasing  the  buttertUes  of  your  imagina- 
tion. Come  home.  Mr.  McOovem,  to  learn 
why  your  staff  is  in  rebellion,  why  the  polls 
show  you  down  in  fifty  states,  and  why  your 
radical  views  are  rejected  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  farmers,  workers,  businessmen,  con- 
stimers  and  citizens. 


September  9, 1972. 
Hon.  George  S.  McOovern. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Your  statement  reported  from  Rockford.  Il- 
linois that  "the  Soviet  grain  deal  was  negoti- 
ated In  April  by  agriculture  secretary  Earl 
Butz  and  his  assistant  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  Clarence  Palmby.  but  that  the  deal 
was  not  announced  until  July"  Is  completely 
unfounded  and  contrary  to  the  facts.  Pull 
announcement  of  the  Soviet  grain  deal  was 
made  by  President  Nixon  on  July  8,  less  than 
two  hours  after  the  agreement  has  signed. 
Later  the  same  day  a  press  conference  by 
commerce  secretary  Peterson  and  myself 
covered  the  agreement  In  great  detail. 

Your  allegation  that  the  deal  was  con- 
hummated  three  months  before  It  was  an- 
nounced impugns  the  Integrity  and  the 
credltabllity  of  myself,  secretary  Peterson 
and  President  Nixon. 

If  one  of  your  campaign  aides  had  made 
this  false  charge.  I  might  have  dismissed  It 
as  over  zealous  statement  of  an  excited  as- 
sistant. But  when  a  patently  false  statement 
that  Impugns  the  personal  integrity  of  me 
and  of  the  President  is  made  by  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  I  cannot  let  It  go  unchal- 
lenged. Therefore,  I  await  your  public  re- 
traction of  the  charge. 

If  you  really  want  to  Improve  the  Income 
of  otir  farmers  it  would  be  helpfiU  If  you 
would  stop  trying  to  scuttle  this  massive  sale 
of  U.S.  Grains  abroad,  and  join  In  our  com- 
bined efforts  to  expand  our  markets  and  raise 
real  Income  for  our  farmers. 

Earl  L.  Butz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture . 


ST.  JOHN'S — THE  HOUSE  OP 
GOV.  CHARLES  CALVERT 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
exploration  taking  place  in  Maryland  to- 
day nearly  as  exciting  as  that  which  took 
place  after  the  first  foimding  of  the 
colony  in  1634.  I  had  the  privilege  this 
morning  of  seeing  the  foimdation  of 
St.  John's,  an  early  17th-century  house, 
wliich  was  the  home  of  Charles  Calvert, 
Governor  of  Maryland,  and  later  Lord 
Baltimore  and  Lord  Proprietor  of  Mary- 
land. 

This  archaeological  project  has  al- 
ready told  us  new  things  about  the  way 
that  America  developed  and  about  the 
way  Americans  lived.  For  example,  the 
archeological  team  working  at  the  site 
of  St.  John's  in  St.  Mary's  City,  Md., 
has  uncovered  the  only  hewn-stone 
masonry  known  in  a  17th-century  tide- 
water dwelling. 


All  of  this  information  literally  comes 
to  the  surface  at  a  most  apiaxipriate 
time.  The  Nation  is  looking  ahead  to  a 
commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Pounding  of  the  Republic.  In  my 
judgment,  that  commemoration  should 
be  a  long  look  at  American  history  and 
not  only  at  the  events  of  1776.  To  under- 
stand the  climactic  nature  ol  1776  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  fully  what  came 
before  and  led  up  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  To  understand  the  sig- 
nincance  of  1776  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider all  that  has  happened  since  and 
what  ought  to  happen  in  the  future. 

The    exploration    of    America's    past 
in  St.  Marj-'s  City  by  the  St.  Mary's 
City  Commission  will  be  an  unusual  con- 
tribution not  only  to  the  people  of  Mary- 
land and  the  scholars  of  American  his- 
tory generallj',  but  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  scope  and  development  of  the  bicen- 
tennial. We  are  all  indebted  to  the  St. 
Mary's    City    Commission    and   to    the 
grants  it  has  received  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Himianitles  and  the 
Rockefeller,  Donner,  and  Prance  Foun- 
dations. The  work  also  reflects  the  in- 
tense personal  interest  of  some  of  those 
wlio  are  carrying  it  on  and  we  also  owe 
them  a  very  real  debt.  They  include: 
Gen.  Robert  Hogaboom,  U.S.M.C.  retired; 
commission  director,  Polly  Barber;  as- 
sistant commission  director,  Mrs.  Q.  W. 
Stone;  Mr.  Carey  Carson,  and  Mr.  Gary 
Stone;  and  the  students  who  worked  so 
hard  on  the  project  during  the  summer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  histor- 
ical material  relating  to  the  St.  John's 
excavation  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

St.  Johm's  Excavations 
The  St.  Mary's  City  Oommlasion  began  this 
summer  a  generation  of  archaeological  re- 
search with  grants  from  the  National  Eaadow- 
ment  f<w  the  Humanities  and  the  Rockefeller, 
Donner,  and  Prance  Foundations.  In  its  slae 
and  Importance  this  project  Is  oo«np>arable 
to  the  National  Park  Service's  excavations  at 
Jamestown  In  the  1050'b.  Like  Jamestown,  St. 
Mary's   City   was  one   of   America's  earliest 
settlemente.  For  60  years  It  was  the  legisla- 
tive center  of  Lord  Baltimore's  colony,  then 
It  too  disappeared  when  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment moved  to  .Annapolis,  Just  as  Jamestown 
vanished    when    Williamsburg    became    Vir- 
ginia's capital.  Today  nothing  Is  visible  of  the 
seventeenth -century      town,      but      under- 
ground   an    entire    community    awaits    dls- 
covory — the  original  fort,  the  streets  of  the 
town    that    replaced    It,    dwellings,    lawyer's 
lodgings,  public  buildings,  taverns,  churches, 
mUls  and  shops,  and  outlying  plantations. 
The  Oommlsslon.  a  division  of  Maryland's 
Department    of    Economic    and    Ootnmunlty 
Development,   and    its    partners,    St.    Mary's 
College  of  Maryland,  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity,   and    the    Smithsonian    Institution, 
have  assembled  a  teem  of  archaeologists,  his- 
torians, architectural  hlstortans,  and  Einthro- 
pologlsts  to  explore  the  site  and  study  the 
lives  of  the  English.  Dutch  and  African  col- 
onists  who   settled   the   southern   American 
oolonies.   This  siunmer's   excavation   of   one 
of  St.  Mary's  City's  largest  plantations,  the 
home  of  Charles  Calvert,  later  the  third  Lord 
Baltimore,  was  run  as  an  archaeological  field 
school.   Undergraduates   and   graduate   stu- 
dents In  history  and  archaeology  from  all  over 
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the  Unltwl  8t*t«i  leaned  the  rudlmenU  of 
historical  archaeology. 

St  John-8  WM  one  of  the  largest  and  mat 
important   structure,   of   M«7land »   wv^ 
teenth^ntury  capital.  Oonat^cted  ^  }^ 
S^John  LewgSr.  Secretary  -"^^  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral of  Maryland.  It  wae  the  frequent  meet- 
t^  SM>rof  A»embly  and  ProvlncUU  Court. 
TheVeSnd  known  occupant  was  the  mer- 
chant     Simon     Overzee.     Upon     Oovemor 
S^   Calvert-s  arrival   ^^  J^^^%^t 
l(jei,  he  acquired  the  property  f««  ^^^ 
z«e'«  widow,  and  for  the  next  six  yea"  S* 
John-a  waa  the  home  of  the  P'^'^'!^'^^^: 
emor.  By  1868  Calvert  had  moved  to  a  Pj^ 
ent    River    plantatlMi,   but    hl«   St.    Marys 
City  houae  continued  to  be  used  foe  an  oc- 
caelonal  meeting  of  the  OouncU  or  Courts. 
During  much  of  the  1«70'8  and  1680  8  St. 
John?  was  leased  to  Innkeepers  who  main- 
tained a  tavern  there.  The  house  was  p«*- 
ably    not   occupied   long   after   the   capital 
moved  to  Annapolis.  It  iH?P««  ^^'.^T*  *T>,* 
ipB«l  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 

''*Wh^'  the  house  collapsed  the  old  ground 
level  was  burtod  with  a  heap  of  chimney 
brick,  plaster,  and  roof  tUe.  Cultivation  and 
.roalon  only  partly  cut  "^'^8^^*^'' P'^*^; 
Uve  layer.  Below  the  plow  dirt  have  been 
found  not  only  cobblestone  and  brick  foun- 
dations, but  also  the  corner  of  a  hearth  and 
the  molds  of  joists  complete  with  vertical 

'^'Sr*fo^tlons  of  the  buUdlng  revj^l 
that  It  was  a  structure  20  x  63  feet,  divided 
into  two  rooms  by  a  huge  central  chimney^ 
under  one  end  was  a  smaU  storage  (^ 
walled  with  squared  blocks  of  a  soft  sedi- 
mentary rock-the  only  hewn  stone  masonry 
™  wrTta  a  seventeenth-centuJ^  tidewater 
dwelling.  Just  ouUlde  of  the  north  wall  Is  a 
rectangular  pit  with  steps  now  burled  under 
melSftmg.  of  the  house,  possibly  trace,  o^ 
a  wing  containing  a  milk  house,  torn  down 
before  the  rest  of  the  structure  coUapsed. 

^  excavations  have  yielded  other  clues 
about  the  i4)pearance  of  Governor  Charles 
Sv«t^boS!e.  It  was  a  frame   structure, 
probably  covered  with  clapboard.  Thousands 
of  rusty  nails  have  been  found,  but  no  evi- 
dence of  brick  or  wattle  walling.  At  least  part 
of  the  interior  was  plastered  over  spUt  lath^ 
ind  the  roof  was  covered  with  large  curved 
tile.  Fragments  of  glass  found  In  a  construe- 
tlon  ditSi  suggest  the  location  of  one  of  the 
leaded  windows,  but  whether  the  house  was 
one  story  or  two  Is  unknown, 
^^parlson    with    an    English    manor 
house  Charles  Calvert's  »^ome  was  modest  In- 
deed. Calvert  only  exaggerated  a  little  when, 
in  the  1670'8.  he  wrote  that  the  houses  in  St. 
Mary's  City  were  like  the  "meanest    of  Eng- 
^farmhouses.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
-farmhouse"  meant  the  dwelling  of  the  farm 
owner  or  manager  and  not  the  cottage  of  a 

?eniit  or  laborer.  For  the  «>lo^Jf  ■  ^^Xlu' 
St  John-8  was  a  large  and  comfortable  dweU- 
ing  Its  center  chimney  plan  was  modern  for 
the  period,  and  in  size  it  was  almost  Ktontlca^ 
S^e     dwelling     of     Virginian     Samue^ 
Mathews,  member  of  the  Royal  OouncU  and 
^s  of  the  wealthiest  men  In  early  Virginia. 
Although  much  remains  to  be  done  to  com- 
plete the  excavation  of  the  house,  already 
one  element  of  its  landscaping  has  b«n  lo- 
cated—the  construction  ditch  of   a  paling 
or  •Ticket"  fence.  Next  summer  «»•  ««c»^ 
tlon  will  be  expanded  to  search  for  other  y^ 
features,  outbuildings,  and  trash  pits.  After 
the  excavation  Is  completed  the  ruins  of  the 
house  wiU  be  restored,  and  exhibits  and  in- 
terpretive slgDB  wUl  be  constructed  to  explain 
the  site  to  visitors. 
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In  December  1639  John  Lewgar.  Secretary 
of  Maryland  and  Surveyor  General,  claimed 
aoo^cres  of  town  land  at  St.  Mary's.  One 
hundred  acree  he  was  to  have  by  special  war- 
rant from  the  Proprietor.  200  by  «sl8^«^* 
from  Captain  Comwaleys.  Two  months  later. 


in  mid-February,  the  surrey  and  patent  he 
had  obtained  under  this  first  demand  were 
ordered  cancelled  and  a  new  warrant,  survey 
and  patent  set  aside  200  acres.  One  hundred 
acres  on  the  north  side  of  St.  John  s  Creek, 
included  in  the  first  grant,  were  excluded 
from  this  one.  and  the  remaining  boundaries 
were  altered  to  fit  better  the  facts  of  geogra- 

^'^Ze'^S'.'^l-St.    Joha-s   Freehold,-   plus 
•800    acres    of    land    more    adjoynlng,      to 
Richard  Bennett.  Esqr.  "for  sattlsfactlon  of  a 
debt."  Both  men  then  assigned  the  land  to 
John  Lewgar.  Jr.,  sometime  before   Novem- 
ber 20  1651.  On  that  date.  Lewgar.  Jr.  sold  the 
land  to  Henry  Fox  and  the  foUowlng  Febni- 
arv  11   Bennett's  attorney  agreed  to  the  wie 
on  condition   that   half  the  P^<f  ^ItoP^fs 
went  to  Bennett.  The  rent  roll  of  1659  says 
that  PhUlp  Land  was  co-owner  with  Fox  and 
that  the  two  men  sold  to  Symon  OversM. 
Overzee  seems  to  have  been  In  occupation  at 
least  by  1656.  He  died  dlselsed  In  fee  of  this 
ami  in  February-   1659,90.  His  widow  lived 
there  a  year.  The  property  then  escheated  to 
the  Proprietor,  she  being  compensated  for  her 
dower  rights  by   a  20-year  lease   for  other 
lands    In  1665  Lord  Baltimore  sent  lnstn.ic- 
tlons"that  Governor  Charles  Calvert,  his  son 
should  have  a  formal  grant  of  the  "mansion 
hov^"  and  the  1000  acres  attached  to  It^lus 
^jacent  land  to  make  up  6000  acres^  There 
la  no  record  that  this  grant  was  made,  but 
when  Charles  became  the  Sefo^^^^..!^"?/,^""' 
in  1675.  he  must  have  acquired     St.  Johns 
Freehold"  by  Inheritance. 

THX    B0T78X 

A  house  on  St.  John's  Freehold  was  stand- 
ins  bv  February  11.  1638/9,  when  elections  to 
i^e  M^r^bly^ere  ordered  to  be  J^eld  th«e. 
The  house  was  at  that  Ume  occupied  by  Sec 
retary  John  Lewgar.  who  a  few  months  ^ter 
look  out  a  patent  for  the  land.  T^e  Assembly 
met  in  the  house  oS  and  on  until  e^'ly  1648 
and  again  in  1661.  The  Provincial  Court  was 
tlso  held  here  during  the  1640's.  These  facts 
suggest  that  the  house  was  sizeable  from  the 

'irn'^ewgar,  Jr.  may  have  occupied  the 
house  briefly  after  his  father's  permanent 
Sep^ure  for  England  m  1649,  but  the  next 
certain  occupant  was  ^be  merchant  Simon 
Overzee.  He  may  have  added  to  the  house 
although  the  work  for  Overzee  referred  to  b> 
John  Crabree  may  have  been  done  on  buUd- 
mes  on  other  Overzee  properties.  AugusUne 
He^n  visited  Overzee  at  St.  John  s  as  am- 
bassador from  New  Netherlands  In  Septem- 
ber-October 1659. 

■Reaching  Mr.  Calvert's  plantation  early 
lu  the  afternoon,  we  sent  two  of  our  people 
in  advance  to  announce  our  approach  and 
that  we  could  not  forbear  paying  him  our 
respects,  requesting  passage  across  his  creek 
to  Mr.  Overzee's,  with  whom  we  proposed  to 

■nie  followtag  February  Overzee  died  un- 
expectedly and  intestate,  and  unfortunately 
no  inventory  of  his  estate  survives.  There 
does  survive,  however,  a  gruesome  account 
of  theft  in  1658  by  hU  servants  and  midwlie, 
Mary  Clocker.  of  valuable  linens  aJidl  lac«; 
after  his  first  wife  lay  dead  in  childbirth. 
The  Items  stolen   are   listed   in   the   Indlct- 

""overzee  remarried  before  his  death,  and 
his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  lived  at  St  John  s 
for  a  year  after  her  husband's  death.  She 
then  gave  up  her  dower  rights  In  the  prop- 
erty to  Governor  Charles  Calvert  In  return 
for  a  20-year  lease  on  one  of  Overzees  other 
properties.  «_ 

Calvert  lived  In  the  house,  where  by  1663 
his  cousin  Anne  Calvert,  daughter  of  Leon- 
ard "has  the  care  of  my  household  affaires 
as  yet  noe  good  match  does  present,  but  I 
hope  in  a  short  time  she  may  find  one  to  her 
owne  content.  .  .  ."  In  1666  Calvert  married 
Jane  SewaU.  the  widow  of  Secretary  Henry 
Sewall  and  by  February  8.  1687/8  he  seems 
to  have  been  living  at  the  house  he  then 


built  on  Maitapany-SewaU  pr<H)erty  he  ac 
quired  via  this  marriage.  Thereafter  the 
Council  did  not  meet  at  St.  John's,  as  It  had 
been  wont  to  do,  although  the  construction 
of  the  second  state  house  In  1666  may  also 
have  affected  the  location  of  Council  meet- 
ings. 

The  Governor  may  have  further  extended 
the  ho-ose  during  the  years  he  lived  there. 
but  there  Is  nothing  to  tell  us  he  did  so. 
Prom  his  correspondence  with  his  father  we 
know  a  little  about  the  materials  and  seeds 
he  imported,  including  stones  and  fitting! 
for  a  mill,  but  none  of  this  equipment  need 
have  been  used  at  St.  John's.  We  do  know 
that  In  1663  there  was  an  orchard  near  the 

house. 

Calvert  evidently  contlntied  to  make  some 
use  of  St.  John's,  at  least  through  February 
ie74'5,  when  the  Assembly  voted  him  30.000 
pounds  of  tobacco  "toward*  the  defraying  his 
Charge  by  keeping  his  hoiise  at  St.  Johns  and 
entertaining  the  Members  of  the  Upper 
house  there."  About  the  same  time,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  "city"  offered  him 
100.000  pounds  of  tobacco  towards  construc- 
tion of  a  dwelling  on  West  St.  Mary's  Manor, 
across  the  river,  to  occupy  when  In  attend- 
ance at  the  capital.  By  then  St.  John's  must 
have  been  too  small  or  too  decayed  to  provide 
a  comfortable  proprietary  residence. 

From  1679  through  at  least  early  1681 
Henry  Exon,  innkeeper,  kept  an  Inn  at  St 
John's,  but  It  Is  not  altogether  clear  that  he 
kept  It  In  the  same  bulldtog.  In  November  of 
1681  the  trial  of  Joslas  Fendall  was  held  at 
St.  John's,  and  on  May  7,  1687  the  CouncU 
met  there  once  more.  From  that  time  men- 
tion of  the  house  dlsappeara  from  the  rec- 
ords. 


CHARLES  CALVntT 

Charles  Calvert  was  born  August  27.  1937 
m  England.  In  1656  he  married  Mary  Damall, 
daughter    of    Ralph    Darnall    of    Loughton. 
Herefordshhe.  He  came  to  Maryland  in  1961 
as  Governor,  bringing  his  wife  with  hUn.  By 
September  1662.  he  lived  on  St.  John's  trart. 
probably  where  Mary  Calvert  died  in  child- 
birth before  September  1663.  In  1666  Calvert 
married  Jane  Sewall,  the  widow  of  Col.  Henry 
Sewall,  former  Secretary  of  the  Province,  and 
daughter  of  Vincent  Lowe  of  Denby.  Derby- 
shire By  March  19.  1666/7  Calvert  had  moved 
to  his  wife's  "Mattapany  SewaU  Manor."  Jane 
Calvert  had  five  chUdran  by  her  first  mar- 
riage,  and  bore  Calvert  five  more,  his  only 
offspring.  The  Lord  Proprietor  died  Novena- 
ber  30   1675,  and  Charles  Calvert  proclahned 
his  succession  March  4.  1675/6.  He  left  the 
Province  for  England  In  June  1676.  but  gcw- 
erned  In  person  from  AprU  1679  to  May  1684. 
Calvert  died  February  21.  1714/5. 

On  his  first  arrival  In  1661.  Calvert  appar- 
ently desired  the  St.  John's  tract  where  Si- 
mon Overzee  s  widow  resided.  Land  escheated 
to  the  Proprietor  for  want  of  heirs,  so  Calvert 
offered  Mrs.  Overzee  a  20-year  lease  on  iMd 
in  Charles  County  In  lieu  of  her  thirds  In  St. 
John's.  Calvert  lived  on  St.  John's  by  Sep- 
tember   1662.   Proprietary   instructions  WM« 
issued  September  20.  1665  to  grant  Calvert 
St.   John's,   but   no   grant   was  found.  Ev«i 
after  he  moved  to  his  wife's  residence.  "Mat- 
tapany SewaU  ".  he  kept  St.  Johns  and  entM- 
tained  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Assembly  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Prov- 
ince. He  continued  to  hold  meetings  of  the 
CouncU  and  sessions  of  the  Provincial  Court 
there. 

On  his  St.  John's  plantation.  Calvert  ex- 
perimented with  fruit  trees,  crops,  and  other 
plants,  and  with  the  care  of  Uvestoclc.  Ap- 
parently he  planned  a  water  mill;  he  pat- 
ented 150  acres  called  "The  Mill"  and  270 
acres  called  "The  MIU  Damm"  In  1665,  but 
whether  he  ever  buUt  the  mlU  Is  unclear. 

JOHN   LEWGAR 

John  Lewg-w  was  born  about  1602.  He  first 
became  acquainted  with  CecU  Calvert  at 
Trinity    College,    Oxfortl.    Originally    Protes- 


..nt  he  became  an  Anglican  Rector  in  Som- 
^'.ia^lre  t^n  left  his  living  m  1634  to 
SwTthe  catholic  Church.  After  bl«^conver- 
^n  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Cal- 
^^  Cilvert  sent  Lewgar  to  Maryland  with 
I^^isslon  for  a  new  provtoclal  govern- 

"I^U^Sri'v^d  November  28,  1637  with  his 
wtf^  Aim.  and  a  nine-year-old  son.  John.  Ann 
Swgar  died  several  years  after  her  arrlvta. 
1!^  lived  on  St.  John's  untU  1647  or  1648 
whenhe  returned  to  England.  Lewgar  sought 
^^ce  into  the  Jesuits  m  1647.  but  was 
«tus«l.  He  became  chaplain  m  I^d  BalU- 
^orTr house  on  WUde-Street.  near  London, 
^  he  died  of  plague  m  1666.  He  left  no 
wm  m  Maryland,  but  was  survived  at  le«|st 
by  his  son  John,  who  had  remained  In  Mary- 
iMid  after  his  father's  departure. 

i*wear  did  not  share  m  the  original  trad- 
u«  monopoly  with  the  U>rd  ProPfletoj", 
ihomas  Comwaleys.  and  other  wealthy  ad- 
«nturers.  As  CoUector  and  Recelvor  of  the 
Tn^aJ^d  Revenues,  and  often  as  the  Pro- 
DTlBtors  legal  representative.  Lewgar  handled 
orS^tsJy  financial  affairs  In  the  Province. 
Kerated  a  plantation  on  St.  Johns  tract. 
^  Upt  some  of  the  Proprietor's  livestock  at 
St  John's  and  owned  hogs  and  cattle  him- 
self He  also  kept  various  tools  and  goods  at 
St  John's  for  the  Proprietor's  use  and  carried 
out  business  deals  on  the  Proprietor  s  behalf 
LewKar  participated  In  smaller  kinds  of  trade 
as  with  skins,  and  he  owned  a  ketch  which 
he  hired  out  at  a  per  diem  rate.  Many  set- 
tlers were  mdebted  to  him. 

In  1638  Governor  Leonard  Calvert  wrote 
of  John  Lewgar  to  his  brother  OecU,  that  he 
wag  a  very  serviceable  and  dlUgent  man  In 
his  secretaries  ptace."  and  "a  faithful  and 
able  assistant"  to  Leonard  Calvert.  This  seems 
to  be  an  accurate  description  of  Lewgar;  as  a 
Provincial  official  he  seems  to  have  been 
loyal  and  dutiful  to  the  Proprietor,  as  well  as 
fair  in  his  actlvlUes.  In  a  letter  to  Oalvert 
(January  5,  1638/9).  he  stated  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  dissension  and  disfavor 
among  governing  officials  and  settlers.  In  a 
case  involving  one  angry  CathoUc  and  sev- 
eral angry  Protestants,  he  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  level-headed  and  objective 
m  his  decision.  His  turn  to  England  and  the 
priesthood  Indicates,  perhaps,  a  weariness  of 
poUtlcs  and  dissension  In  the  Province. 

SIMON   OVEaZXK 

Simon  Overzee.  successful  merchant  and 
planter,  was  bom  In  England  about  1628.  He 
was  active  in  Virginia  before  transporting 
his  wife  and  son  to  Maryland  in  1650.  He 
moved  back  and  forth  from  Virginia  to  Mary- 
land In  the  1660's.  Prom  at  least  1656.  he 
lived  in  St.  John's  and  may  have  extended 
the  House  there. 

His  first  wife.  Sarah,  was  the  daughter 
of  Sarah  and  Adam  Thoroughgood  of  Lyn- 
haven.  Virginia.  Sarah  died  at  St.  John's  in 
childbirth.  Mary  Clocker.  midwife,  was  nurs- 
ing the  newborn  chUd  after  Sarah's  death, 
according  to  testimony  given  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1658.  Mary  Glocker  was  giving  testl- 
monv  since  she.  "Thomas  Courtney  (her  step- 
son), and  Mary  and  John  Williams  were  be- 
ing tried  for  theft  of  goods  valued  at  £60 
sterling.  The  goods,  including  gold  and  silver 
laces  and  other  finery,  were  stolen  from 
chests  and  trunks  at  St.  John's.  Depositions 
of  November  1.  1658  suggest  that  Mary 
Glocker  nourished  malice  to  her  feeUngs  to- 
wards Overzee.  Mary  Williams  tells  that 
when  she  commented  to  Mary  Glocker: 

"That  these  things  could  not  be  used  here 
but  they  would  of  known,  and  that  Clocker 
answered  hang  him  (as  she  conceaves  Mr. 
Overzee)  rather  than  ever  he  shaU  have 
them,  I  wlU  bume  them,  and  further  sayd 
shee  would  bury  them  In  a  case  m  the 
Ground." 

All  the  defendants  plead  not  guilty.  The 
verdict  foimd  the  WUUamses  guilty  as  prin- 
cipals and  Mary  Clocker  and  her  step-son 
guilty  as  accessories. 
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By  February  1659  Overzee  had  remarried. 
His  second  wife.  Elizabeth  WUloughby.  out- 
lived Overzee,  who  died  Intestate  In  March 
1660.  He  left  no  Uvlng  heirs  to  claim  his 
1950  acres. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Simon  Overzee 
was  ruthless,  callous,  and  shrewd. 

WOMCir'S    LIBK».\TION    AT    ST.    JOHNS 

On  January  17,  1648  the  assembly  met 
at  St.  John's.  At  this  session  Mistress  Mar- 
garet Brent,  the  administratrix  of  Leonard 
Calvert's  estate,  applied  to  the  assembly 
demanding,  "to  have  vote;  and  voyce  allso  in 
the  howse  for  her  selfe."  She  caUed  attention 
to  the  fact  that  as  she  was  already  "looked 
upon  and  received  as  his  Lordship's  (Lord 
Baltimore's)  attorney,"  it  seemed  only  fair 
that  she  should  have  some  say  In  nnatters 
concerning  the  government  of  the  colony. 
This  was  refused  peremptcarily  by  Governor 
Greene,  and  the  lady  "protested  In  form 
against  aU  proceedtags  of  that  assembly, 
unless  she  might  be  present  and  vote  as 
aforesaid." 

ELIMINATION  OF  LOCAL  ELECTIONS 
THROUGHOUT   SOUTH   VIETNAM 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  decision  of  the  Saigon  government 
last  month  to  eliminate  local  elections 
throughout  South  Vietnam,  the  curtain 
fell  on  another  act  in  the  unending  trag- 
edy that  is  Vietnam. 

This  •was  a  minor  act,  to  be  sure.  It  gave 
us  the  drama  of  democracy  created  in 
Vietnam  but  cast  in  our  own  image:  A 
democracy  of  free  elections,  separation  of 
legislative  and  executive  fimctions,  an  in- 
dependent judiciary,  individual  rights, 
and  a  free  press.  In  the  enthusiasm  and 
innocence  of  an  earlier  era.  the  American 
people  were  told,  and  to  a  great  and  un- 
derstandable degree  believed,  that  the 
imposition  of  American  democracy  on  an 
Indochinese  society  was  at  hand. 

In  the  past  several  years,  however,  the 
course  of  the  drama  has  changed.  We 
have  been  witnesses  to  tnntunerable  arbi- 
trary arrests,  the  suppression  of  free 
speech,  countless  instances  of  judicial 
and  legislative  irregularities.  But  the 
facade  of  democracy  has  been  played  out, 
much  like  a  sideshow  at  the  circus,  while 
the  principal  action — the  murder,  de- 
struction, and  mutilation  caused  by  the 
war — has  occupied  the  center  stage. 

Almost  as  an  after -thought.  President 
Thieu  has  now  rung  down  the  final  ciu:- 
tain  on  the  tragi -comedy  of  democracy 
in  South  Vietnam.  His  little  publicized 
decree  led  to  trenchant  and  moving  edi- 
torial comment  recently  in  the  Minneap- 
olis Tribute  and  the  New  York  Times. 

These  editorials  are  fitting  epitaph  to 
the  betrayal  of  our  most  basic  principles, 
aspirations,  hopes,  and  dreams  in  Viet- 
nam. They  deserve  to  be  read  thought- 
fully by  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  editorials  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ViXTMAMIZINC     DeMOCRACT 

The  abolition  of  popular  elections  In  South 
Vietnam's  10,775  hamlets  by  the  stroke  of  an 
executive  order  from  Saigon  once  again  un- 
derscores the  futmty  of  the  war  and  the 
fatuousness — in  today's  context — of  pro- 
fessed American  war  alnos.  The  blood  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  the  suffering  ot  mlUlons  of 


clvUians  has  been  rationalized  by  lofty  com- 
mitments to  assure  for  the  South  Vietnameee 
people  the  right  to  democratic  self-govern- 
ment. In  explaining  his  war  policy.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  Inslated  that  when  the 
United  States  leaves  Vietnam,  It  must  be 
"in  a  way  that  gives  the  South  Vietnamese 
a  reasonable  chance  to  survive  as  a  free  peo- 
ple." 

The  immediate  result  of  the  new  decree  Is 
that  President  Thleu  wUl  determine  who  Is 
to  be  In  charge  of  local  government,  from 
province  chiefs  to  the  officials  of  the  smallest 
village.  The  extraordinary  lesson  In  democ- 
racy thus  continues.  President  Thleu.  hav- 
ing demonstrated  that  it  takes  only  on*  can- 
didate to  stage  a  democratic  election,  has 
more  recently  Indicated  through  stringent 
rules  contPoUlng  the  press  that  in  his  ver- 
sion of  democracy  the  right  to  know  Is  as 
unnecessary  as  free  political  choice — in  Sai- 
gon no  less  than  in  Hanoi. 

If  the  experiment  In  popular  government 
without  the  ballot  works  out  to  Mr.  Thleu's 
satisfaction  in  the  local  communities,  he  wiU 
undoubtedly  "recommend"  It  for  the  na- 
tional level  as  weU,  further  emulating  the 
democracy  to  the  North.  The  fact  that  the 
abolition  of  local  elections  In  the  South  Is  to 
be  accomplished  within  two  months  Indi- 
cates that  Vietnamlzatlon  Is  working  more 
smoothly  In  politics  than  In  defense. 


No  Moax  "Ricx-RooTS  Dxmoc»act" 
In  January  1968.  the  VS.  Department  of 
State  used  the  term  "rice-roots  democracy  " 
processes  in  South  Vietnam.  The  American 
people  had  been  told  that  we  were  engaged 
in  a  great  natlon-buUdlng  effort  in  Vietnam, 
a  nation  In  which  democratic  processes 
would  have  a  vital  place — a  nation  BK>del«d 
after  our  own.  with  free  elections,  an  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary,  a  free  press  and  separate 
legislative  and  executive  brancbea.  Develop- 
ments m  recent  yeare  under  President  Thleu 
made  a  sham  of  most  of  this  effort,  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  when  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment last  month  abolished  local  elections  It 
did  so  without  puWlcity. 

Ambassador  Bunker  In  Saigon  has  cited 
self-determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions  as  two  of  the  most  Important 
U.S.  objectives  In  Vietnam.  These  were  an 
Important  rationale  for  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnaon  ad- 
ministrations, and  Prealdent  Nixon  has  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  self-detemilna- 
tion. 

Today  rice-roots  democracy"  la  no  more 
in  Vietnam,  though  probably  many  Amer- 
icans have  forgotten  how  this  rationale  was 
once  to  Justify  the  American  war  effort.  Or 
another  rationale  of  halting  the  expansion  of 
Communist  China — a  rationale  that  somehow 
disappeared,  m  good  measure,  when  President 
Nixon  took  his  historic  steps  toward  im- 
proved China-America  relations. 

A  Minneapolis  Journalist  recalled  the  other 
day  that  he  had  flret  visited  Vietnam  in  1963. 
and  he  refiected  on  how  much  time  has  passed 
since  then,  with  the  end  of  the  war  stUl  not 
In  sight.  In  this  context,  Scott  Long's  cartoon 
today  also  Is  pertinent.  America  has  been  In 
the  valley  of  Vietnam  death  so  long  that  many 
of  us  have  forgotten  what  some  of  the  moun- 
tains looked  like — those  motintains  to  stop 
Peking,  those  mountains  on  which  to  build 
a  new  democracy.  And  many  of  us.  without 
the  large  weekly  death  lists  of  young  Amer- 
icans, have  forgotten — or  at  least  have  tried 
to  forget — the  vaUey  of  death  In  which  we 
stand.  The  valley  Is  still  there. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO  GORDON  P. 
HARRISON 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30  of  this  year.  Gordon  F.  Harrison  re- 
tired from  his  position  as  staff  director 
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and  chief  coudbcI  of  the  Committee  mi 
Rules  and  Administration. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  Into  great  de- 
tail on  Gordon's  outstanding  service  to 
this  country,  except  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ate of  his  outstanding  service  as  former 
Senator  Theodore  Green's  legislative  as- 
sistant prior  to  World  War  H.  During 
the  war,  Gordon  served  with  distinction 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  retiring  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  then  served  under  the  di- 
recUon  of  Warren  E.  Burger  in  the  De- 
partment of  JusUce.  and  in  January  of 
1955  he  was  appointed  U>  the  position  of 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director  of  Uie 
Rules  Committee   by   the   late   Senator 

Green.  „       . 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  Senators 
and  their  staffs  when  I  say  that  Gordon 
wiU  be  sorely  missed.  As  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  came  to  know  and 
rely  on  Gordon's  wisdom  and  sure  haiid 
not  only  in  handling  the  various  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  committee,  but  also 
by  helping  this  body  solve  Its  day-to-day 
administrative  problems. 

Not  only  was  it  a  pleasure  to  work  wiUi 
Mr  Harrison;  it  was  also  a  pleasure  to 
be  his  neighbor  for  almost  2  years  Our 
ofQces  being  across  the  haU  from  each 
other,  we  would  see  each  other  frequently 
and  enjoyed  passing  the  time  of  day  for 
a  short  spell.  We  who  have  come  to  know 
Gordon  have  come  to  appreciate  hun.  We 
WiU  indeed  miss  his  gentle  but  firm  hand 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career,  and  he  deserves  our 
graUtude  and  best  wislies  for  a  well  de- 
served retirement. 


I 
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NO  GENERATION  GAP  AT  HENNEPIN 
STATE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  BROOK- 
LYN PARK.  MINN. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at 
North  Hennepin  State  Junior  College  in 
Brooklyn  Park.  Minn.,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  generation  gap.  Of  the  2,600 
students  enroUed  last  spring,  almost 
one-quarter  were  senior  citizens. 

The  North  Hennepin  experiment  be- 
gan as  a  conventional  seminar  sponsored 
by  the  college  on  services  for  the  elderly. 
It  developed  first  into  a  special  tuition- 
free  program  for  senior  citizens,  then 
led  to  their  enrollment  in  regular  college 

courses.  ,  , 

This  happy  mixture  of  younger  and 
older  Americans  was  described  in  a  live- 
ly profile  in  the  September  10,  1972,  edi- 
tion of  Parade  magazine. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ,^        ^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Happy  Schoolmates— A  Collxoe  Where  the 
You  NO  AND  Grandparents  Learn  From 
Each  Other 


(By  John  O.  Rogers) 

Brooklyn  Park,  Minn— Dick  Heesen.  a 
student  at  North  Hennepin  State  Junior  Col- 
lege, emerged  from  a  math  class  the  other 
day  and  encountered  a  sniUlng  coed.  "Hi 
there,  Dick,"  sh*  said.  And  Dick  replied, 
"Good  morning,  grandmother.  How  are  you 
today?" 

Sure  enough,  the  smiling  coed  was  Dick's 
74-y6ar-old   grandmother,   Harriett    Heesen, 


headed  for  her  class  In  creative  writing.  And 
Harriett  Heesen  Is  not  a  novelty  on  this 
campus.  Under  a  program  aided  by  federal 
funds.  North  Hennepin  State  recruits  elderly 
students  by  the  hundrede. 

In  the  last  spring  semester  600  of  the  2600 
enrollment  were  oldsters,  and  in  the  summer 
session,  the  avid  grayheads  outnumbered  the 
college-age  Itlds  700  to  500. 

"None  of  that  rocking  chair  stuff  for  me,' 
s*ys  79-vear-old  Earl  Soott.  "It's  more  fun 
being  a  college  bov.  I  wasn't  able  to  finish 
high  school  more  than  90  years  ago  because 
my  parents  were  poor  and  I  had  to  go  to  work 
But  now  I've  got  my  high  school  equivalency 
diploma  from  the  college  and  I'm  out  for 
more  classwork.  Just  by  going  to  school  I  feel 
vounger."  ^  ^ 

•I  could  easily  let  myaelf  go  and  become  a 
v?getaole.  "  savs  74-year-old  Evelyn  Sandusky, 
"but  thank  heaven  I  heard  about  the  col- 
lege wanting  us  on  campus  and  I  Just  love  it. 
I  w'sh  I  had  time  to  take  every  course  they 
have  And  I  also  feel  good  about  being  able 
to  contribute.  I  tised  to  De  active  In  a  laundry 
workers'  union  and  the  college  assigned  m; 
to  lecture  to  some  business  management 
classes  on  the  inside  operation  of  a  labor 
union."  ^  ^  ^, 

And  how  do  the  kids  like  mixing  with  the 
old  'oiks  in  classes  and  corridors? 

Says  pretty  Diane  Swanson,  19,  a  sopho- 
more. "They're  great.  I  get  a  real  kick  out  of 
their  enthusiasm.  And  most  of  us  agree  that 
we  feel  clossr  to  them  than  we  do  to  our  par- 
ents' generation.  As  a  group,  they  feel  sort  of 
bypassed  by  government  and  society  In  gen- 
eral. Jtist  as  many  of  us  do." 

richer  e.xperienci 
One  young  student  speaks  warmly  of  "the 
fellowship  of  the  young  and  old"  and  says  it 
has  added  a  whole  new  dimension  to  his  col- 
lege experience.  The  elders  are  equally  &3n- 
siiive  Says  one :  "Just  to  have  a  place  to  go 
several  times  a  week,  where  there's  hustle 
and  bustle  and  people  to  talk  to,  makes  the 
difference  between  living  and  Just  aging." 

The  concept  of  lots  of  senior  students  on 
campus  in  this  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  suburb 
was  born  out  of  a  seminar  on  services  for 
the  elderly  sponsored  by  the  college  and 
hosted  by  Bruce  Bauer,  the  school's  director 
of  community  relations.  The  expected  par- 
ticipants were  social  workers  and  nursing 
home  directors  but  a  great  number  of  Just 
plain  folks  turned  out  also. 

KXPANDINO    PROGRAM 

Up  to  this  point,  the  college  felt  it  was 
discharging  Its  respoasibUlty  to  the  older 
people  in  the  community  by  giving  them 
such  events  as  free  movies  and  concerts. 
But  at  the  seminar  they  were  so  lulensely 
interested  In  the  college  and  the  young  stu- 
dents, so  poignant  In  lamenting  the  lack  of 
meaningful  programs  for  themselves,  that 
John  Helling,  the  college  president,  asked 
Bauer  to  study  the  posslbUities  of  organizing 
college  courses  for  people  over  55.  Bauer 
called  a  meeting  and  some  400  of  them  at- 
tended. He  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 
'Educational  opportunities,  just  like  any- 
body else,"  said  OUle  Pacquet  from  a  wheel- 
chair. And  a  73-year-old  widow  added,  "I  had 
to  qtUt  school  in  the  sixth  grade.  Now  I've 
got  time  to  improve  myself  but  I  need  help, 
somewhere  to  go." 

Impressed  by  this  chance  for  community 
service.  Helling  authorized  Bauer  to  set  up  a 
tuition-free  program  of  senior  students' 
classes.  It  began  modestly  but  expanded  Into 
such  areas  as  psychology  for  dally  living, 
high  school  equivalency  diploma,  nature 
study,  swimming,  pubUc  speaking,  painting, 
lipreading,  home  budget  making,  cooking 
and  gardening.  These  courses  were  simply 
for  personal  enrichment.  But  some  elderly 
students  almost  immediately  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  courses  carrying  college  credit. 
There  was  apprehension  on  both  sides.  An 


Instructor  recalls:  "I  thought  the  roUege- 
age  kids  might  resent  them  as  offbeat  In- 
truders. I  also  was  afraid  they'd  be  dov 
learners  and  hold  back  class  progress." 

And  Sy  Halls,  a  77-year-old  ScandlnaTlsn 
immigrant,  remembers:  "My  wife  and  1 
thought  maybe  yoimg  people  would  tease  ua. 
But  they  were  nice  to  us.  We  have  fun  and 
learn  good." 

Some  students  feel  that  they  "learn  too 
good."  Observes  a  girl  freshman:  "Most  of 
them  take  only  one  or  two  courses  and  tbelr 
enthusiasm  is  out  of  thla  world.  And  sl&oe 
they  don't  have  anything  to  do  but  study, 
they  make  some  of  the  griules  on  our  pi^Mtt 
look  pretty  pedestrian." 

One  of  the  provocative  byproducts  of  Um 
mixing  of  young  and  old  Is  periodic  rap  aee- 
slons  at  which  both  groupe  sit  around  a  table 
and  pour  out  their  hearts.  Bays  Loretta  Sund- 
qulst,  sua  elderly  woman  who  takes  pubUc 
speaking  and  other  courses  as  a  togethemtai 
thing  with  her  husband,  Dan: 

'Many  of  the  kids  complain  that  their 
parents  are  too  materialistic,  too  devoted 
to  money  and  possessions  and  always  trying 
to  get  more  of  these.  One  girl  was  particu- 
larly unhappy  over  this.  Well,  my  htisband 
and  I  have  worked  all  our  lives  and  I  asked 
the  girl,  'Why  do  you  suppose  your  family 
has  such  a  nice  home  and  two  cars  and  you 
can  easily  afford  to  be  in  college?  Those  ad- 
vantages don't  Just  happen  by  magic.  Some- 
body had  to  work  for  them."  I  tried  to  get  her 
to  see  that  whether  your  aim  Is  idealistic  Of 
materialistic,  you  have  to  work  for  it.  That 
girl  and  I  have  become  good  friends." 

DISCUSSION     LIVELY 

Mike  Nagell,  a  20-year -old  sophomore,  see* 
the  rapping  from  the  youth  side:  "We  do 
a  lot  of  arguing  but  we  never  get  sore  at  eacb 
other.  None  of  them,  for  instance,  likes  the 
idea  of  a  guy  and  a  girl  living  together  be- 
fore marriage.  But  there  Is  agreement  on  the 
war — all  against  it.  Overall,  we  find  that  you 
can  learn  things  from  those  old  people. 
They've  been  through  the  mill." 

In  education  circles.  North  Hennepin's  ed- 
ucational love  affair  with  the  elderly  Is  gain- 
ing more  and  more  outelde  attention.  In  a 
typical  recent  week.  Bruce  Bauer  received  let- 
ters of  inquiry  from  colleges  and  universities 
in  Michigan,  Texas,  Iowa,  California,  Ml»- 
sourl  and  Florida. 

One  of  the  things  he  tells  the  Inqulren  li 
that  old  people  are  very  interested  In  and 
suspicious,  of  the  federal  government  becauee 
they  feel  it  has  an  Inordinate  influenoe  on 
their  lives  and  their  incomes.  Many  of  them 
are  talking  about  trying  to  organize  a  power 
bloc  of  the  aged  and  some  say  a  campus  such 
as  North  Hennepin,  which  brings  them  to- 
gether, might  be  a  good  place  to  start. 

PRACTICAL     PTJRSirrTS 

Says  Brus  von  Eude,  19,  a  sophomore  and 
member  of  the  old-ycmng  advisory  boaid 
that  helps  plan  future  senior  student 
courses:  "They  really  are  hipped  on  govern- 
ment. Some  who  take  public  speaking  W 
they  want  to  be  able  to  make  a  better  case 
of  complaint  at  City  Hall.  And  some  ^^ 
take  creative  writing — they  don't  want  to 
write  fiction;  they  Just  want  to  write  better 
angry  letters  to  their  Congressmen.  But,  they 
have  other  Interests,  too.  In  fact,  they're  » 
pretty  peppy  bunch.  They're  now  asking  the 
college  to  put  In  a  course  csdled  'Sex  after 
65.'  You  can't  get  much  peppier  than  that' 


WYOMING  PEOPLE  ANSWER 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  WywniM 
people  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  opinions  on  important  is- 
sues to  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress. Many  people,  of  coui'se,  routineb' 
write  their  representative  about  matters 
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-w^nri^rnlna  them  and  in  Wyoming  where  write  letters  to  accompany  their  repUes 
KpSftK  ^alfand  it  is  possible  further  elaborating  on  their  ^Jews^ 
t"*  *^r "  1  u„.i„  „,<tv,  r„ar.«     mervtinninff  additional  issues  they  believe 


to  work  on  a  personal  basis  with  many 
dtizens,  I  am  able  to  talk  with  people 
,bout  their  thinking  on  issues  before 
Congress.  But  there  are  those  who  have 
not  the  time  or  inclination  to  write  a 
special  letter  and  who  are  not  contacted 
by  their  Congressional  representatives, 
but  who  will  make  known  their  views 
about  certain  issues  if  they  are  asked  to 

do  so. 

Several  weeks  ago.  in  an  effort  to  en- 
hance communication  with  my  constit- 
uents. I  wrote  to  more  than  63.000  Wyo- 
ming people,  enclosing  a  questionnaire 
which  I  asked  them  to  answer  and  re- 
turn. The  responses  have  now  been  re- 
ceived and  the  comments  tabulated.  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  in  Wyo- 
ming who  took  the  time  to  read  my  letter, 
study  the  questions  asked,  and  submit 
their  personal  thoughts  about  the 
Questions. 

Also,  I  wish  to  share  \*-ith  the  Senate 
the  views  of  my  constituents  on  some 
issues  wWch  are  important,  and  which 
have  been  and  are  being  discussed  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  among  those  in  Wyo- 
ming who  received  my  questionnaire 
were  some  20,000  eligible  first-time  vot- 
ers. I  was  particularly  interested  in  con- 
tacting these  newly  enfranchised  per- 
sons, both  to  establish  a  line  of  com- 
munication with  them  and  to  gain  some 
idea  of  their  views  on  key  issues. 

About  10  percent  of  the  first-time 
voters  who  were  contacted  responded  to 
the  questionnaire.  Many  took  time  to 


mentioning  additional  issues  they  believe 
to  be  important. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  the 
news  media  and  by  so-called  experts  on 
voter  habits  about  the  philosophy  of  18- 
to  21 -year -olds,  who  they  ■will  support, 
and  to  what  extent  they  will  influence 
traditional  politics  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Although  the  opinion  survey  I  con- 
ducted in  Wyoming  was  not  scientifi- 
cally or  professionally  perfect,  It  does 
offer  some   insight   Into   the  views   of 
young  voters  on  the  Issues  included  In 
the   questionnaire,   and   when  the   re- 
sponses of  the  young  voters  who  replied 
are  compared  with  those  of  voters  over 
21  who  responded,  there  is  a  similarity 
in  their  reaction  to  the  questions  asked. 
Some    general    concliosions    can    be 
drawn  from  the  results  of  the  question^ 
nali-e.  For  example,  one  can  conclude 
that  the  respondents  are  most  concerned 
al)out    economic    considerations — infla- 
tion and  imemployment,  to  be  specific. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  majority  of  those 
who   answered  the  questionnaire  does 
not  believe  steps  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  dampen  the  fires  of  Inflation 
have  been  successful.  And,  even  though 
Wyoming  has  one  of  the  lowest  unem- 
ployment  rates   in    the    country.    It   Is 
equally  obvious  that  a  majority  of  the 
respondents  in  both  the  first-time  voter 
and  non-flrst-time  voter  categories  feels 
unemployment  is  a  major  concern. 

An  issue  of  importance  to  Wyomingites 
is  the  proposed  wagon  wheel  project — an 


atomic  stimulation  project  which,  if  car- 
ried out,  could  free  deep  natural  gas 
deposits  in  Sublette  County,  Wyo.,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions.  Because  this  proposed  project 
is  extremely  technical  and  complicated, 
and  because  it  is  still  under  study  and  a 
great  deal  of  Information  about  its  effect 
is  not  yet  available,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  significant  percentage  of  those 
who  responded  indicate  they  have  no 
opinion  a«  to  whether  the  project  should 
move  forward  or  not. 

With  regard  to  the  question  about  es- 
tablishing additional  ■wUdemeas  areas  in 
Wyoming,  a  majority  of  first-time  votere 
favors  the  wilderness  concept  over  the 
multiple  use  conceiH,  while  non-flrrt- 
time  voters  prefer  multiple  use  to  estab- 
lishment of  new  wilderness  areas. 

The  questionnaire  results  indicate  that 
newly  enfranchised  voters,  like  non-flrst- 
voters,  do  not  favor  amnesty  for  draft 
evaders  or  military  deserters;  do  not 
favor  legalization  of  marihuana,  though 
some  favor  reduced  penalties;  and  do 
not  support  the  guaranteed  income  ap- 
proach suggested  as  an  alternative  to 
welfare. 

A  significant  majority  of  all  who  re- 
sponded to  the  questionnaire  believe  the 
President  should  have  the  authority  to 
arbitrate  a  labor  strike  after  all  negotia- 
tions have  failed,  and  oppose  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulated  results  of  the 
questionnaire  be  printed  in  the  Recou). 
There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tiormaire  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcohd,  as  follows: 


Responses 


Question 


1.  Do  you  agree  that  Piesident  Nixon's  visits 

to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  to 
Russia  will  aid  tbe  |oal  ot  world  pexe? 

Yes 

No 

2.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  the  Presdent  is 

ending  our  Vietnam  involvement? 

Yes 

No - 

3.  Do    you    generally    approve    of    President 

Nixon's    handling   of    American    foreign 
policy? 

Yes - 

No   _      _  

<.  Ho«  do  you  rate  President  Nixon's  overall 
performance  in  ofliceT 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

No  opinion 

5.  Do  you  agree  that  recent  Government  actions 
affecting  our  economy  have  helped  reduce 
inflation?  Unemployment? 
Inflation; 

Ym 

No 

Unemployment: 

Yes 

No 

6  Under  supervision  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  a  program  called  the  "Wagon 
Wheel  Project  may  be  undertaken  in 
Sublette  County  involving  underground 
nuclear  explosions  to  free  natural  gas 
deposits  to  alleviate  a  gas  shortage.  Would 
you  favor  this  project? 

Yes 

No „ 

No  opinion 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  penalties  for  possession  or 
use  of  marihuana  should  be: 

(a)  Increased 

(b)  Kept  as  they  are 

(c)  Reduced 

(d)  Removed 


1st- 

lime 
voters 

Per- 
cent 

Non- 

1st- 

time 

voters 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

Per- 
cent 

1,557 
363 


1,223 
693 


81.1 
18.9 


63.9 
36.1 


1,271 
608 


67.6 
32.4 


5,910 
925 


5.445 
1,445 


5,362 
1.406 


86.  5 
13.5 


79.0 
21.0 


79.2 
20.8 


7,467 
1.288 


6,668 
2,137 


6,633 
2,014 


Responses 


Question 


Non- 
1st-  Isl- 

time     Per-        time     Per- 
voters     cent     voteis     cent       Totx' 


Pei- 
cent 


850  43.9 

771  39.8 

238  12.3 

77  4.0 


3.940  55.3  4,790 

2,510  35.2  3.281 

596  8. 4  834 

81  1.1  158 


724 
1,127 

320 
163 


39.1 
60.9 

27.0 
73.0 


2,570 
3,591 

981 
2,280 


41.7 
58.3 

30.1 
69.9 


3,294 

4.718 

1.301 
3.143 


75.7 
24.3 


76.7 
23.3 


52.9 

36.2 

9.2 

1.7 


41.1 

58.9 

29.8 
70.2 


719 
856 
352 

37.3 
44.4 
18.3 

3,048 
2,571 
1,428 

43.2 
36.5 

20.3 

3,767 
3.427 

1,780 

*2-Q 

38.2 
19.8 

754 
320 
375 
486 

38.8 
16.5 
19.4 
25.3 

3,857 

1.630 

1.003 

507 

55.1 

23.3 

14  3 

7.3 

4,611 

1.950 

1,373 

993 

51.6 
21.8 
15.4 
11.2 

8.  Classifying  land   as   a    "wilderness   area" 

means  prohibiting  timbering,  road  build- 
ing, construction,  vehicular  traffic  and 
other  uses.  Generally,  would  you  tavor: 

(a)  Designating  more  Wyoming  land  as 

wilderness  areas 1,234    64.7      3.088    44.4      4,322      48.8 

(b)  "Multiple-use"  land   management, 
permit    more    kinds  ot  public  use 

than  in  a  wilderness  area? 672    35.3      3,873    55.6      4,545      51.2 

9.  Oo  you  tavor  amnesty  for  draft  evaders  or 

military  Oeserters? 
Yes  502    26.4         620      9.0      1.122      12.9 

No.'.i.;!;!!;;;';;!;;;!iiii-;--..  -  1,399  73.6  6.263  »i.o  7.662  t7.i 

10.  Would  you  rtvor  the  Government  paying  all 

or  part  of  the  premium  for  health  insurance 

•"'yes"**"  883    49  1       2,845    42.4      3,728      43.8 

^a'''.VV.   ''.'.'....--       -  914    50.9      3,866    57.6      4.780       56.2 

11.  Do  you  favor  a  Federally  guaranteed  mini- 

mum income  for  every  American  whether 

h,  or  She  IS  willing  to  work  or  not?  ^^^      ^^  ^^      ^^         ^^,        ^^ 

No  ■.;::;  ;;■■■;;;;;.;;;;.;;;;...-  i.784  93.1   6,558  97.2   8.342   96.3 

12.  Would    you   favor   a    bill    autiwrizing   the 

President  to  settle  a  labor  strike  by 
compulsory  arbitration  aKer  all  negotia- 
tions^hadfaiW?  ^^    ^^^      ^  ,j^    ^3      ^^^3      ^3  3 

No'       '■i;;".i^;'';"."i;.'""r.i-^    mi  25.5   1.105  15.7   1,436   16.7 

13.  Do  you  feel  the  deatti  penalty  dtouid  be 

"^ilf*'"  536    28.2      1004    14.3      1.540       17.4 

Ne."-lll]".illllll-".!".".l".ll"-".ll"-"-"----     l.^S    71.8      5.930    85.7      7,295      82.6 

Approximate  total  number  of  respondents  .    2.000    10.0      7,000    16.2      9.000      14.3 
Approximate    total    number   of   persons                             „  ~w,              c^  >ww> 
contacted 20.000 43.Q00 63,000 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OP  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stivinbonk  Under  the  pre- 
vious order  the  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  14370.  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  14370,  to  provide  paymenta  to  locali- 
ties for  high-prlorlty  expenditures,  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  supplement  their  reve- 
nue sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  Individual  Income  taxes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  un- 
finished business,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 241,  will  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  remain  in  a  laid  aside  status  until 
the  disposition  of  H.R.  14370  or  until  the 
close  of  business  today,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1487 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1478. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  add  the  following 
new  title: 
TITLE     IV— PARTIAL     FEDERAL     INCOME 

TAX   CREDIT   FOR   STATE    AND   LOCAL 

INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS 
Sec    401.  State  and  Local  Tax  CaEorr. 

(a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  renumbering  section  42  as  43;  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  41  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  42.  State  and  Local  Income  Taxes. 

"(a)  ALLOWANCE  or  CREorr. — If  an  In- 
dividual chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  this 
section,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  such  In- 
dividual as  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1976,  an  amount  equal 
to  40  percent  of  the  State  and  local  Income 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  for  such  taxable  year. 

•■(b)  DEriNirioNs  and  Special  Ritles. — For 
purprises  of  this  section — 

'■  ( 1 )  State  and  local  income  taxes. — The 
term  'State  and  local  Income  tax'  means 
only — 

"(A)  a  tax  Imposed  upon  the  Income  of  the 
taxpayer,  after  the  deduction  of  an  amount 
for  personal  exemptions  and  dependents  al- 
lowances or  the  subtraction  of  a  tax  credit  or 
credits  equivalent  In  amount  to  the  amount 
allowed  for  this  purpoee  under  part  V  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  deduc- 
tions tor  personal  exemptions): 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  distributive  share  of 
a  tax  imposed  upon  the  income  of  a  partner- 
ship of  which  the  taxpayer  Is  a  member:  and 

"(C)  the  taxpayer's  pro  rata  share  of  a  tax 
imposed  upon  the  Income  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  (as  defined  In  section 
13711b))  of  which  the  taxpayer  Is  a  share- 
holder, by  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof.  In  the  case  of  a  separate  return  by  a 
married  Individual,  the  amount  dt  State 
and  local  Income  taxes  Imposed  upon  the  In- 


coime  of  such  individual  shall  be  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate. 

"(2)  Chance  or  election. — The  choice  as 
to  whether  an  individual  »hall  elect  to  have 
the  benefits  of  this  section  may  be  made 
or  changed  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  prescribed  for  mailing  a  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  which  such  State  or  local  Income  tax  was 
paid  or  accrued. 

"(3)  Adjustments  on  payment  of  accrued 
taxes. — If  accrued  taxes  when  paid  differ 
from  the  amounts  used  by  an  individual  as 
the  basis  for  claiming  a  credit  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  if  any  tax  paid  is  refunded,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  such  Individual  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  who  shall  redeter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  credit  for  the  year 
or  years  affected.  The  amount  of  tax  due  on 
such  redetermination,  if  »ny,  shall  be  paid 
by  such  Individual  on  notice  and  demand  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and  the  amount 
of  tax  overpaid,  if  any,  shall  be  credited  or 
refunded  to  the  individual  in  accordance 
with  subchapter  B  of  chapter  66  (section 
6511  and  following).  In  the  case  of  a  State 
or  local  Income  tax  accrued  but  not  paid,  but 
used  as  the  basis  for  claiming  a  credit  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  as 
a  oonditlon  precedent  to  the  allowance  cfi 
such  credit  may  require  auch  individual  to 
give  a  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  and 
to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, in  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  nvay  require,  conditioned  on  the 
payment  by  the  individual  of  any  amount  of 
tax  found  due  on  any  such  redetermination; 
and  the  bond  herein  preecrlbed  shall  con- 
tain such  further  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  require.  In  such  re- 
determination by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate of  the  amount  of  tax  due  from  such  in- 
dividual for  the  year  or  years  affected  by  a 
refund,  the  amount  of  the  taxes  refunded 
with  respect  to  which  credit  has  been  allowed 
under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  State  w  local  income  tax  im- 
posed with  respect  to  such  relund;  but  no 
credit  under  this  section,  and  no  deduction 
under  section  164  (relating  to  deduction  for 
taxea) ,  shall  be  allowed  far  any  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  such  State  or  local  income 
tax  imposed  on  the  refund.  No  interest  shall 
be  assessed  or  collected  on  any  amount  of  tax 
due  on  any  redetermination  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  his  delegate,  resulting  from  a  refund 
to  the  individual,  for  any  period  before  the 
receipt  of  such  refund,  except  to  the  extent 
interest  was  paid  on  such  refund,  by  the 
State  or  local  government  for  such  period 

"(4)  Tax  imposed  by  this  chapter. — The 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  any  taxable 
year  does  not  Include  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  56  (relating  to  minimum  tax  for  tax 
preferences) . 
"(c)   Cross-references. — 

"(1)  For  deductions  of  State  and  local  in- 
come taxes,  see  sections  161  and  275. 

"(2)  For  right  of  each  jjartner  to  maite 
election  under  this  section,  see  section 
703(b)." 

(b)  Disallowance  of  Deduction. — Section 
275(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  certain 
taxes  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(6)   State  and  local  income  taxes,  if  the 
individual    chooses    to    take    to    any    extent 
the  benefits  of  section  42  (relating  to  State 
and  local  Income  taxes)." 
Sec.  302.  Technical  Ameitombnts. 

(a)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  at  1954  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
42  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereoif  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  42.  State  and  local  Income  taxes. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 


(b)  Section  37(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retirement  Income)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  section  36  (relating  to  p&rtlaUy 
tax-exempt  Interest)"  and  Inserting  in  iim 
thereof  "section  35  (relating  to  partially  tu> 
exempt  Interest),  and  section  42  (relatlni 
to  State  and  local  income  taxes)". 

(c)  Section  4e(a)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating  to  amount  of  credit)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  in  subparagraph 
(B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and''; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (c)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  section  42  (relating  to  State  and  loctl 
Income  taxes) ." 

(d)  Section  703  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
partnership  computations)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  relettering  subparagraphs  (D), 
(E),  and  (F)  of  subsection  (a)(2)  as  sub- 
paragraphs (E),  (F),  and  (O); 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(D)  the  deduction  for  taxes  provided  in 
section  lS4(a)  with  respect  to  State  and  local 
income  taxes;"  and 

(3)  by  amending  subeectlcHa  (b)  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"(b)  Elections  op  the  Partnership. — Any 
election  affecting  the  computation  of  taxable 
Income  derived  from  a  partnership  shall  be 
made  by  the  partnership,  except  that  the 
election  under  section  42  (relating  to  State 
and  local  income  taxes)  and  901  (relating 
to  taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  of  pooMa- 
sions  of  the  United  States) ,  and  any  election 
under  section  615  (relating  to  pre-1970  ex- 
ploration expenditures)  or  undo*  section  617 
(relating  to  deduction  and  recapture  of  cer- 
tain mining  exploration  expenditures) ,  under 
section  57(c)  (relating  to  definition  of  net 
lease),  or  under  section  168(d)  (relating  to 
limitation  on  Interest  on  Investment  indebt- 
edness) ,  shall  be  made  by  each  partner 
separately." 
Sec.  403.  Report  by  the  Secretary 

The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  CongreH 
not  later  than  March  1,  19B0,  on  the  c^>er»- 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  the 
preceding  3  calendar  years.  This  report  shall 
include  estimates  of  the  amount  of  Federal 
revenue  foregone  and  of  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional State  and  local  revenue  derived  from 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  This  report  may 
also  contain  any  recommendations  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  for  additional  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
offering  amendment  No.  1478  to  HJl. 
14370,  tlie  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  revenue- 
sharing  bill.  My  amendment  would  make 
it  possible  for  citizens  to  credit  40  percent 
of  their  State  and  local  personal  income 
taxes  against  their  Federal  tax  bill  once 
revenue  sharing  terminated  after  5  years. 
It  is  my  expectation  that  such  a  credit 
would  provide  an  incentive  for  the  wider 
use  of  the  more  efficient  and  equitable 
personal  income  tax,  by  States  and  lo- 
calities. 

I  have  long  associated  myself  with  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing.  At  the  time 
of  my  first  congressional  campaign  of 
1966, 1  endorsed  this  concept.  During  the 
91st  Congress,  I  introduced  H.R.  13353, 
the  House  version  of  the  Muskle-GoodeD 
revenue-sharing  proposal.  Further,  I  am 
cosponsor  of  S.  680,  the  President's  meas- 
ure, and  S.  3651,  the  Senate  companion 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill. 

Despite  my  endorsement  of  revenue 
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jharlng  as  a  temporary  answer  to  State- 
local  fiscal  crisis,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  m  it  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
flnancial  imbalance  within  our  federal 
system  Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  way  be- 
cause revenue  sharing  in  itself  does  little 
totacrease  the  ability  of  non-Federal 
governments  to  produce  their  own  reve- 
nues to  finance  their  appropriate  func- 
tions. If  our  system  of  decentralized  fed- 
eralism is  to  remain  a  reality,  and  not 
Just  a  formality.  States  and  their  com- 
munities cannot  continue  to  come  to 
Washington  for  larger  and  larger  por- 
Uons  of  their  budgets.  The  vast,  complex, 
and  often  irrational  system  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  we  have  erected  has  cer- 
tainly not  proven  to  be  a  really  adequate 
means  by  which  to  maintain  federalism. 
In  addition  to  my  concern  that  reve- 
nue sharing  Is  only  a  short-term  ap- 
proach, I.  like  many  others,  hesitate  to 
bring  about  the  permanent  separation 
within  our  intergovernmental  apparatus 
of  the  taxing  and  spending  powers.  Given 
this  uneasiness,  it  is  likely  that  general 
revenue-sharing  funds  would  soon  be- 
come burdened  with  the  same  sort  of 
"strings"  now  attached  to  categorical  as- 
sistance. 

Becau.se  I  have  had  some  reservations 
about  all  of  the  prominent  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals,  I,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGGs^ ,  have  introduced  during  this 
Congress  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue 
Adjustment  Act  of  1971  (S.  2080).  The 
House  companion  to  S.  2080  Is  H.R.  9347, 
introduced  by  Representative  Jerry  Pet 
Tis  of  California. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  bill  in  the  form  which  it 
passed  the  House  met  a  number  of  the 
objectives  of  S.  2080.  H.R.  14370  provided 
for  a  closeout  date  for  revenue  sharing 
after  5  years;  it  provided  an  incentive 
for  wider  use  of  personal  income  taxes; 
It  permitted  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  collect  on  behalf  of  the  States  in- 
dividual income  taxes  tailored  after  the 
Federal  income  tax;  and  it  provided  a 
formula  of  distribution  relatively  more 
favorable  to  the  large  urban  States  and 
their  major  cities. 

Unfortunately  the  version  of  HJl. 
14370,  as  reported  by  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Finance,  omits  several 
positive  elements  foimd  in  the  House  bill. 
I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  al- 
terations made  in  the  formula  for  allo- 
cating funds  among  the  States.  The 
elimination  of  factors  giving  weight  to 
urbanized  papulation  and  State  income 
taxes,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would  greatly 
lessen  the  positive  Impact  which  revenue 
sharing  could  have.  The  revised  distri- 
bution of  funds,  compared  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  version,  would 
provide  less  aid  to  our  urban  States, 
where  the  most  serious  fiscal  crisis  exists. 
This  pattern  of  distribution  further 
gives  no  incentive  for  the  wider  use  of 
Income  taxes  on  the  State  and  local  level. 
I  feel  that  such  an  incentive  within  the 
revenue  sharing  formula,  as  well  as 
through  tax  credits,  is  important.  Only 
measures  such  as  these  will  help  our  non- 
Pederal  governments  develop  the  Inde- 
pendent fiscal  capacity  necessary  to  per- 


form their  appropriate  responsibilities 
without  Federal  money  and  the  regtila- 
tions  which  usually  accompany  it. 

The  amendment  which  I  sun  offering 
to  H.R.  14370  today  would  allow  taxpay- 
ers a  credit  on  their  Federal  personal  In- 
come taxes  of  40  percent  of  State  and 
local  Income  taxes  after  December  31, 
1976.  the  termination  date  for  Federal 
assistance  under  H.R.  14370.  My  Inter- 
governmental Revenue  Adjustment  Act 
provided  for  such  a  phasein  of  tax  cred- 
its. This  combination  meets  an  immedi- 
ate fiscal  need  through  revenue  sharing 
and  provides  a  long-term  incentive  to 
the  strengthening  of  State  and  local  tax- 
gathering  ability. 

States  and  localities  which  are  pres- 
ently unable,  for  constitutional  or  ad- 
ministrative reasons,  to  levy  Income 
taxes  would  have  5  years  to  prepare 
themselves  to  do  so.  Additionally,  a  tax 
credit  provision  and  H.R.  14370's  tlUe 
authorizing  Federal  collectlOTi  of  State 
income  taxes  would  complement  one 
another. 

I  by  no  means  Intend  to  suggest  that 
our  State  and  local  governments  are  ly- 
ing down  on  the  job.  The  expenditures 
of  these  non -Federal  governments  in- 
creased from  $70  billion  in  1960  to 
$131.3  billion  in  1970— an  increase  of 
about  88  percent.'  Similarly  the  number 
of  persons  employed  by  these  govern- 
ments has  increased  from  over  6  million 
to  in  excess  of  10  million  during  this 
same  period.'  While  State  and  local  rev- 
enues from  own  sources  have  increased 
by  112  percent  between  1960  and  1969. 
from  $53.3  billion  to  $113  billion.  State- 
local  debts  have  risen  almost  91  percent 
from  $70  billion  to  $133.5  billion.'  Dm- 
ing  the  same  decade  the  national  debt 
rose  by  approximately  26  percent,  from 
$290.9  billion  to  $367.1  bilUon.* 

These  statistics  make  It  clear  that 
States  and  localities  are  making  a 
strong  effort  to  fulfill  the  ever-expand- 
in,'?  roles  given  them  by  their  residents. 
To  help  finance  these  undertakings  they 
have  had  increasingly  to  turn  to  deficit 
financing  and  dependence  on  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  Much  of  the  tax  money 
raised  by  these  entities  to  meet  this 
challenge  is  derived  from  taxes  which 
are  not  as  responsive  to  growth  In  the 
economy  and  are  less  equitable  than  the 
Federal  personal  Income  tax. 

According  to  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  in 
1970  State  governments  derived  19.1  per- 
cent of  their  tax  collections  from  per- 
sonal Income  taxes,  sis  compared  to  29.6 
percent  resulting  from  general  sales 
taxes."  When  State  and  local  general 
revenues  are  combined  only  8.2  percent 
of  revenues  from  own  sources  were 
derived  from  Income  taxes — over  one- 


1  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  "Facts  and  Figures 
on  Government  Finance,"  1971,  p.  130;  and 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  "State-Local  Finances:  Significant 
Features  and  Suggested  Legislation,"  1972 
edition,  p.  122. 

•ACER,  op.  Cit..  p.  136. 

3  Tax  Foundation,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

<  Computed  from  statistics  In  the  "Special 
Analyses  of  the  Budget.  1973,"  p.  34. 

■  ACIR,  op.  at.,  p.  20. 


third  of  local  revenues  still  coming  from 
property  taxes.' 

While  we  are  sdl  aware  of  the  recent 
adoption  of  State  Income  taxes,  between 
1960  and  1969  this  source  of  revenue 
grew  as  a  portion  of  State  tax  collec- 
tions by  less  than  6  percent.'  The  pro- 
portion of  revenue  from  sales  taxea 
grew  at  about  the  same  rate.  A  number 
of  States,  Including  several  large  ones, 
are  still  without  an  income  tax.  The  dec- 
ade of  the  1960's  saw  indlvldusil  Income 
taxes  increase  as  a  portion  of  local  reve- 
nues derived  from  our  sources  trcm  OS 
to  2.6  percent.' 

I  do  not  intend  to  argue  that  the  reve- 
nue modes  widely  used  by  non-Federal 
governments  have  nothing  to  be  said  in 
their  favor  or  that  they  should  not  con- 
tinue to  play  a  major  role  in  tsucatlon  at 
these  levels  of  government.  My  real 
point  is  that  State  &aA  local  legislators 
would  put  their  govenunents  in  a 
stronger  flnancial  sltuaUon,  U  they 
more  frequently  turned  to  Individual 
income  taxes. 

Property,  sales,  and  corporate  inwane 
taxes  do  not  usually  increase  at  the  same 
rate  at  which  the  GNP  and  our  need  for 
public  services  grow  whereby  personal 
income  taxes  grow  1.5  to  1.8  percent  fox 
every  1 -percent  increase  In  the  GNP.' 
While  the  National  Government  can  to 
a  considerable  extent  depend  on  eco- 
nomic growth  to  provide  greater  reve- 
nues. State  and  local  officials  are  con- 
tinuously forced  to  seek  increases  in 
their  tax  rates  through  legislation  or 
public  referendum. 

This  is  one  way  in  which  Washington 
obtains  considerable  advantage  over 
other  govermnents  in  the  Intergovern- 
mental competition  for  revenues.  We  at 
the  center  simply  make  use  of  a  tax 
which  is  normally  a  more  eftlclent  rev- 
enue producer  than  those  upon  which 
other  governments  depend.  Further,  we 
must  remember  that  to  some  extent  we 
in  Washington  have  preempted  i)ersonal 
income  taxes  as  a  source  of  revenue.  In- 
come taxes  must  come  out  of  the  same 
pockets,  regsu-dless  of  what  level  of  gov- 
ernment levies  the  tax.  A  credit  of  State 
and  local  Income  taxes  against  Federal 
pajrments  would  help  relesise  a  part  of 
this  superior  revenue  source  to  our  non- 
central  political  units. 

Besides  being  InefBclent  revenue - 
producers,  many  nonpersonaJ  income 
Uxes  are  inequitable  in  terms  of  the 
distribution  of  their  burden  among  in- 
dividual taxpayer  or  among  social 
groups.  This  fact,  of  course,  can  suid  to 
their  unp>opularlty  with  voters.  Addi- 
tionally some  of  the  taxes  widely  used 
at  the  State  suid  local  level,  particularly 
the  real  property  tax,  may  have  harm- 
ful impact  on  urbtin  growth  smd  busi- 
ness patterns.  Individual  income  tsuces 
further  offer  advantages  over  some  other 
modes  of  revenue  in  their  ease  of  col- 
lection. 

The    tax    credit    scheme    which    my 
amendment    authorizes    was    originally^ 


*Ibid..  pp.  25  and  29. 
■  Tax  Foundation,  op.  cit..  p.  173. 
"Ibid.,  p.  233 

•  ACm,   Fiscal   Balance   In   the   American 
Federal  System,  vol   I,  p.  114. 
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presented  as  tlUe  n  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Revenue  Act  of  1969,  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Mttskie  and  Ooodell 
In  the  Senate  and  by  myself  In  the 
House  This  bill  was  the  result  of  ex- 
ceUent  staff  work  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. ^  , 

If  mv  proposal  were  to  become  law. 
taxpayers  would  have  a  choice  between 
making  use  of  the  present  deduction  for 
State  and  local  Income  taxes  or  crediting 
40  percent  of  State-local  personal  in- 
come tax  payments  against  their  Fed- 
eral tax  bills.  The  current  deduction,  of 
course,  applies  to  a  wide  variety  of  State 
and  local  levies  while  the  40-percent 
credit  would  be  usable  only  for  individual 
income  taxes.  These  income  taxes,  to  be 
creditable,  would  have  to  permit  deduc- 
tions for  personal  exemptions  and  de- 
pendents, or  credits  equivalent  to  those 
allowed  against  the  Federal  income  tax. 
Thus,  the  credit  would  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  income  taxes  which  are  minimal- 
ly progressive. 

The  addition  of  a  tax  credit  alternative 
would  provide  relief  from  State  and  local 
tax  burdens  to  more  taxpayers  since  the 
deduction  Is  available  only  to  those  who 
itemize  their  returns.  In  1970  less  than 
half  of  the  returns  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  were  itemized." 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1973,  as  a  result 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  this  pro- 
portion will  decline  to  about  27  percent." 
It  is  especially  those  in  the  lower  and 
middle  income  categories,  who  would 
stand  to  gain  by  the  introduction  of  the 
40-percent  credit. 

It  is  my  assumption  that  once  this  tax 
credit  is  in  effect,  State  and  local  legis- 
lators could  more  frequently  turn  to  per- 
sonal income  taxes  In  their  search  for 
new  revenues.  They  could  justify  such 
a  wider  use  of  this  more  efficient  and 
equitable  mode  of  taxation  by  pointing 
out  to  their  constituents  that  40  percent 
of  each  new  tax  dollar  could  be  credited 
against  their  Federal  Income  tax  bill. 
Once  these  new  sources  of  financial  sup- 
lort  were  obtained.  State  and  local  bod- 
ies could  determine  their  use  free  of 
Federal  requirements.  Unlike  revenue 
.«~harlng  funds,  money  resulting  from  a 
tax  credit,  would  be  raised  and  spent  at 
the  sfiune  governmental  level. 

Besides  their  use  as  an  incentive  in 
promoting  the  utilization  of  personal  in- 
come taxes,  tax  credits  can  serve  as  a 
means  of  lessening  interstate  and  intra- 
state competition  for  revenues.  A  State 
which  wished  to  raise  its  income  taxes 
would  not  need  to  be  so  concerned  about 
lower  rates  elsewhere  since  its  citizens 
would  be  relieved  of  40  percent  of  this 
new  levy.  There  would  be  a  tendency  for 
all  States  to  move  toward  some  uniform- 
ity by  adjusting  their  income  tax  rates 
to  obtain  the  fxill  advantage  of  the  Fed- 
eral credit. 

What  Is  such  an  innovation  likely  to 
offer  States  and  localities  in  increased 
revenues  and  cost  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  revenues  foregone?  In  1969  the 
Advisory   Commission   on   Intergovem- 


"•  Data  provided  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal   Revenue   Taxation. 
"  Ibid. 


mental  Relations  estimated  that  such  a 
40-percent  credit  would  during  the  first 
year  of  effectiveness  generate  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  additional  State-local  income  tax 
revenues  at  a  cost  of  $2.5  bilUon  foregone 
in  Federal  tax  doUars.  By  the  third  year 
of  operation,  the  ACIR  forecast  a  gain  of 
$7.2  billion  with  $5.1  billion  foregone.  At 
1973  income  levels,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment foresees  a  possible  $2  billion  loss  to 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  first 
year  of  effectiveness.  The  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  arrived  at  a  very  similar  figure 
of  $2.1  billion  at  1971  income  levels  under 
tax  laws  prevailing  in  1972. 

Individual  income  tax  credits  as  a  con- 
structive device  in  intergovemmenttil  fis- 
cal relations  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  numerous  governmental  and 
academic  figures  over  the  years.  During 
the  present  session  of  Congress  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartki),  Representative  John 
Byrnks,  and  Representative  Omar  Burle- 
son, along  with  others  have  introduced 
tax  credit  measures.  In  the  past  support 
for  this  concept  has  come  from  such  di- 
verse sources  as  Prof.  Walter  W.  Heller, 
Prof.  Morton  Grodzlns,  former  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orville  Freeman,  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
John  W.  Gardner,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
and  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment. 

In  sximmary,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment  to 
HJl.  14370,  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972. 1  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  it  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  help 
return  fiscal  balance  to  our  federal  sys- 
tem. Greater  State-local  revenue  capac- 
ity made  possible  by  Federal  tax  credits 
for  income  taxes  paid  at  the  non-Federal 
level  would  contribute  to  such  a  develop- 
ment. This  in  my  opinion  is  a  long-term 
means  of  revitalizing  our  decentralized 
government,  which  should  reasonably  be 
put  to  use  once  revenue  sharing  termi- 
nates in  5  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion  is  certBlnly  worth  being 
considered  when  the  revenue-sharing 
bill  approaches  its  terminal  date.  How- 
ever, prior  to  that  time  I  do  not  think  we 
should  commit  ourselves  to  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  judgment  of  tlie  Senate 
committee  that  we  should  see  what  ex- 
perience will  demoiistrate  under  revenue 
sliaring.  With  the  experience  of  the  next 
few  years,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  determine  whether  we  should  consider 
substituting  the  Federal  income  tax 
credit  approach  for  revenue  sharing. 
Prior  to  that  lime,  I  would  be  willing  to 
study  it  and  acciunulate  information  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  it  at  this  time. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
noL  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  thinK 
the  record  should  show  that  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted  at  this  time, 
we  could  look  forward  to  an  increase  of 
at  least  $2  billion  above  estimated  out- 
lays for  revenue  sharing  the  first  year. 
Since  it  Is  not  to  go  Unto  effect  until  ap- 
proximately  4   years  from  now,   many 


States  that  do  not  now  have  income  taxes 
would  be  under  substantial  incentive  to 
adopt  them,  so  that  the  cost,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  revenue  sharing, 
might  be  $5  billion  or  even  $10  blllloo 
more  than  under  the  present  system. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  it  would 
be  wise,  first,  to  get  experience  with  reve- 
nue sharing,  rather  than  to  commit  our- 
selves now  to  change  the  basic  method 
of  financing  revenue  sharing  at  this  time. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  particular 
program  wotUd.  of  course,  cost  no  addi- 
tional funds  during  the  first  year,  be- 
cause it  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
1976.  My  reason  for  proposing  it  at  this 
stage — and  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be 
adopted  today— is  that  I  think  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  we  begin  thinking  along  these 
lines.  I  feel  that  if  members  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  other  interested 
bodies  in  Congress  do  not  give  this  ap- 
proach some  consideration,  we  shall  find 
that  at  the  end  of  5  years  we  shaU  merely 
continue  in  effect  a  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram probably  pretty  much  along  the 
same  lines  as  finally  adopted  this  year, 
except  with  increased  funds. 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  ask 
for  a  vote  on  this  particular  amendment, 
but  before  withdrawing  it  I  would  like  to 
urge  the  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  others  who  are  interested  In 
a  viable  federalism  to  give  this  approach 
favorable  consideration.  I  think  there  are 
many  advantages,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
to  a  tax  credit,  primarily  because  it 
places  the  respor^sibUity  on  the  same 
level  of  government  that  will  be  spending 
the  funds.  Over  the  long  range,  t  think 
history  will  show  it  makes  no  sense  to 
divorce  responsibility  or  accountability 
for  those  who  decide  what  the  program 
of  spending  should  be. 

A  number  of  prominent  Americans,  as 
I  mentioned  earlier,  have  prompted  sim- 
ilar amendments.  I  should  like  jvist  to  re- 
view what  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
pubUcan  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (Mr.  John  W.  Byrnes) 
ha.s  to  say  about  tax  credits.  He  points 
out: 

General  revenue  sharing  does  not  provide 
a  relevant  response  to  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancing our  State  and  local  government*. 


He  says: 

First,  under  tax  credits,  states  and  locali- 
ties vrtll  raise  their  own  revenues  as  they 
have  hlstorlcaUy  done  under  our  federal  sys- 
tem, rather  than  being  dependent  upon  ap- 
propriations from  the  federal  government. 
States  and  localities  will  "pay  the  fiddler 
and  call  their  own  tune."  Tax  credits  pro- 
vide state  and  local  governments  with  great- 
er acceee  to  the  Income  tax,  with  Its  desir- 
able characteristics  of  elasticity,  broadly 
distributed  burden,  and  efficient  collection. 

Representative     Byrnes     points    out 

that: 

Second,  tax  credits  provide  a  positive  In- 
centive, concurrent  with  fiscal  relief,  for 
states  and  localities  making  little  or  no  use 
of  the  individual  Income  tax  to  Improve 
their  tax  structure.  .  . 

Third,  tax   credits   retain   the  Important 


n«us  between  dispensing  benefits  and  Im- 
fw«inff  tax  burdens.  ... 
^^rth,  tax  credits  provide  additional  Ux- 
ing  latitude  to  the  states   consistent   with 
oar  constitutional  system. 

Mr  President,  as  I  say.  I  think  the  tax 
credit  from  the  long-range  point  of  view, 
nrovldes  a  far  better  answer  to  main- 
taining the  viability  of  federalism  than 
revenue  sharing.  I  do  not  say.  necessarily, 
that  the  formula  I  have  In  my  amraid- 
ment  is  the  best,  but  I  would  hope  that 
the  Finance  Committee  would  not  wait 
5  years  before  looking  into  other  ap- 
nroaches.  I  would  urge  and  ask  that  con- 
dderation  be  given  at  an  early  date  to 
the  possibilities  of  tax  credits,  which,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  already  set  forth.  I 
believe  offer  a  better  solution  than  reve- 
nue sharing. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  remarks  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  Is  withdrawn.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
rurvruEGE  or  the  floor 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Richard  Pay 
of  my  staff  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  course  of  debate  on 
the  amendments  to  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ASIENDMENT    No      149S 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1495  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following : 
TITLE  IV— INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.    401.    Uepe.\l    of    Asset    Depreciation 
Range   System. 

(a)  Section  167 (m)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  Asset  De- 
preciation Range  System)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  167(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there<rf  the 
following;  "Such  reasonable  allowance  shall 
be  computed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Revenue  Procedure  62-21  (except  for  the  pro- 
visions for  the  reserve  ratio  test)  as  In  effect 
on  January  1,  1971.  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
pected useful  life  of  property  In  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayer." 

(e)  The  amendment  maAe  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  in  service 
»fter  December  31.  1971.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31,  1971. 
but  shall  not  apply  to  property  placed  In 
service  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  calendar 
year  1971  if  an  election  has  been  made  to  have 
the  provisions  of  section  167 (m)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  apply  to  such 
property. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

WB    CANNOT    SHAKE    WHAT    Wl    DO  NOT    HAVB 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Will 
Rogers  once  remarked,  during  the  great 
depression,  that  the  United  States  may 
be  the  only  nation  ever  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house  in  an  automobile. 

Forty  years  later,  the  remark  still 
seems  apropos,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  financial  hemorrhage  afBlctlng  the 
Federal  budget  and  our  splraling  nation- 
al debt. 

The  Senate  is  on  the  verge  of  passing 
a  $35  billion  revenue-sharing  measure 
without  raising  a  dime  to  pay  fo'-  It.  In 
the  face  of  a  n8tlon;il  debt  that  will  have 
skyrocketed  up  more  than  $100  billion 
during  the  4  short  years  President  Nixon 
has  occupied  the  White  House,  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  acQulesce  In  the  Nixon  re- 
quest that  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sume added  expenditures  of  more  than 
$35  billion,  over  the  next  5  years,  without 
raising  any  money  whatever  to  pay  for 
the  program. 

Just  because  the  administration  ha.« 
abandoned  all  sense  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, the  Senate  is  not  absolved  of  its  duty 
to  keep  the  Federal  Government  solvent. 
One  can  .sympathize  with  the  plight  of 
many  a  Grovemor  or  mayor  strapped  for 
extra  funds.  It  is  vmderstandable  that 
they  would  prefer  to  obtain  these  funds 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  rather  than 
raise  the  money  on  their  own.  But  some- 
one has  to  raise  It.  What  sense  does  it 
make  to  add  billions  more  to  the  national 
public  debt,  in  order  to  give  away  the  bor- 
rowed money  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  Federal  spend- 
ing is  already  nmnin?  wild?  The  national 
debt  is  leaping  upward  on  a  rlsinp  curve 
When  President  Truman  left  ofBce.  the 
Federal  debt  stood  at  $259.2  blUlon.  only 
one-tenth  of  a  billion  above  its  level  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  the  8  years 
that  followed  under  President  Dwlght  D 
Eisenhower,  the  debt  grew  by  $27.3  bil- 
lion: in  the  next  8  Kennedy- Johnson 
years.  $61.6  billion  was  added.  But  in  the 
3  completed  years  of  the  Nixon  Presi- 
dencv,  not  counting  the  present  fiscal 
year,  a  whopping  $86.4  billion  has  been 
added  to  the  national  debt.  Thus,  in  3 
short  years  under  President  Nixon,  the 
debt  has  increased  almost  as  much  as 
the  accumulated  increase  in  the  preced- 
ing 16  years. 

The  projected  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  estimated  by  the  most  con- 
servative measurement  at  25  billion, 
which  means  t^at  the  Federal  debt  will 
reach  459.5  billion  by  the  time  the  books 
are  closed  on  Richard  Nixon's  first  term. 
Put  another  way.  the  debt  will  have  In- 
creased by  a  far  greater  amount  during 
President  Nixon's  one  term,  than  during 
the  combined  terms  of  our  four  previous 
Presidents,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  sublimely  unaware  of  these  star- 
tling facts.  The  practice  of  politics  has 
given  way  to  the  sut  of  obfuscatlon;  this 
administration  is  carefully  costumed  and 
masked  by  the  Madison  Avenue  Image- 


makers.  The  fiction  Is  hammered  home 
that  this  is  a  "conservative"  administra- 
tion, a  "businessman's"  administration, 
an  administration  of  "fiscal  responsibil- 
ity." 

These  self-serving  labels  are  so  per- 
sistently applied,  with  such  consummate 
professional  skill,  that  the  truth  Is  con- 
cealed from  the  people. 

I  am  no  match  for  the  Imagre-makers. 
Neither  is  the  penniless  Democratic 
Party,  nor  its  embattled  candidate  for 
President.  Gforge  McGovimw.  Public 
opinion  has  been  spoon-fed  too  long. 
Why  bother  about  the  facts,  when  the 
people  have  already  made  up  their 
minds.  Tell  them  that  this  Is  the  most 
spendthrift,  deflclt-ridden  administra- 
tion shice  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  and  they  will  shake  their  heads  in 
disbelief.  Show  them  the  figures,  and 
they  win  say:  "It  cannot  be  President 
Nixon's  fault:  it  must  be  the  fault  of 
Congress." 

Yet  we  know  that  President  Nlxcm  has 
actually  asked  for  more  money  than 
Congress  has  been  willing  to  give.  Dur- 
ing the  3  fiscal  years  completed  since  Mr. 
Nixon  took  ofBce,  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $3.8  billion  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  The  truth  Is  that,  as  be- 
tween a  Republican  EWlmlnistratlon  and 
a  Democratic  Congress,  it  is  Congress 
that  has  shown  the  most  restraint,  when 
it  comes  to  runaway  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  comparison  printed  in  the 
Record  in  order  to  illustrate  my  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compari- 
son was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
There  being  no  objection,  the  compari- 
son was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  APPROPfilATinNS  REQUESTED  BY  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  ENACTED  BY 
CONGRESS  IN  FISCAL  YEARS  197&-?-! 


Iln  biUiom  of  dottire) 

Appropria- 
tions 
rcqoested 

Appropria- 
tions 
enscM 

DiffMcsee 

Fi'cal  year: 

1970 

1971 

1972 

137.2 
151.9 
158.7 

134.2 
153.1 
156.6 

12.9 
•1.2 
'M 

Tolll... 

U7.8 

4W.0 

18 

I  Less  than  requested. 

:  Above  request.  ^    .  .  .    ^ 

'  Less  than  requested  by  the  Nixon  »(Jniinistr«tion. 

Source   Congressionsl  Research  Service   Libnry  of  Confress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  StUl.  this  Is  a  record  in 
which  we  can  take  scant  pride.  Along 
with  President  Nixon.  Congress  must 
bear  its  part  of  the  re^xjnslblllty  for  ris- 
ing deficits.  If  the  President  has  led  us 
down  the  seductive  path  of  "Spend  now. 
pay  later."  It  was  a  path  we  were  not 
obliged  to  follow.  Congress  could  have 
said,  "No,  Mr.  President,  we  refuse  to 
fund  mushroom  spending  with  borrowed 
money.  We  refuse  to  plunge  further  Into 
debt." 

Congress  could  have  done  that. 

But  it  did  not. 

Instead.  Congress  found  it  easier  jtist 
to  go  along,  trimming  off  a  little  bit  here 
or  there,  but.  for  the  most  part,  approv- 
ing the  Nixon  budgets,  while  winking  at 
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the  mounting  debt.  The  rules  of  the  srame 
were  Implicitly  understood  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle:  "Yes,  one  day  we  will  have 
to  raise  more  money,  after  the  elections." 
No  wonder  the  American  people  have 
developed  such  a  distaste  for  politics. 
They  are  made  the  pawns  of  the  game, 
to  whom  the  moves  ahead  are  left  unre- 
vealed.  Indeed,  spokesmen  for  this  ad- 
ministration declared  to  the  press  last 
week  that  no  new  taxes  were  planned 
after  the  election. 

One  must  ask,  then,  what  is  planned? 
Obviously,  President  Nixon  does  not  plan 
to  cut  spending.  He  Is  calling  instead  for 
bigger  spending,  bigger  defense  spending, 
up  from  $80  to  $100  billion  In  the  next  3 
years;  bigger  welfare  spending  in  the 
guise  of  welfare  reform;  and  bigger  al- 
locations to  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  form  of  this  costly  revenue-shar- 
ing measure  now  pending  before  us. 

E)oes  anybody  believe  we  can  pile  on 
all  this  additional  spending  without  rais- 
ing the  money  to  pay  for  it?  Does  any- 
body think  we  can  keep  on  going  ever 
more  deeply  into  debt?  The  Interest  on 
the  present  debt  has  reached  $22.7  bil- 
lion a  year.  Only  last  month,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Btrd,  Jr.)  reminded  us  that  out 
of  every  income  tax  dollar  now  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government,  17  cents 
must  go  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  exist- 
ing debt.  If  we  keep  following  President 
Nixon's  lead,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a 
full  fourth  of  the  Oovernment's  income 
will  be  consimied  in  servicing  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Every  Senator  knows  this  spending 
binge  is  fiscal  folly;  that  we  must  either 
cut  Federal  spending  drastically  or  raise 
a  great  deal  more  money  to  pay  for  it. 
Yes,  every  Senator — and  President  Nixon 
as  well — ^knows  this.  But  the  rules  of  the 
political  game  call  for  keeping  the  truth 
from  the  people  imtll  after  the  election. 
To  his  everlasting  credit,  Georgk  Mc- 
GiovKRN  refuses  to  play  the  political  game 
this  way.  He  alone  is  telling  the  people 
precisely  how  he  proposes  to  cut  spend- 
ing by  trimming  billions  off  our  bloated 
military  budget.  He  sdone  is  telling  the 
people  how  he  would  raise  over  $20  bil- 
lion in  new  revenues,  not  by  Jacking  up 
the  rates  on  the  average  taxpayer,  but 
by  plugging  the  loopholes  in  our  present 
Swiss  cheese  tax  system.  And  for  his 
trouble,  we  are  told,  he  will  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

If  this  proves  true,  then  the  people  will 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
way  the  political  game  is  played.  If  they 
keep  on  reelecting  politicians  who  with- 
hold the  hard  truth  from  them  at  elec- 
tion time,  telling  them  what  they  want 
to  hear  Instead,  then  they  should  ex- 
pect to  get  reamed  afterwards.  If  they 
believe  the  cynical  disclaimers  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  the  effect  that  no  new 
taxes  are  intended  after  the  election, 
then  they  are  In  store  for  a  rude 
awakening. 

Given  the  spiraling  national  debt  and 
the  Nixon  programs  for  still  higher 
spending,  tax  increases  are  inevitable. 
When  pressed,  administration  spokes- 
men will  admit  in  the  fine  print  that  a 
"value  added"  tax  is  imder  considera- 
tion, a  less  abrasive  name  for  what  we 


usually  call  a  sales  tax.  The  scheme  is 
to  raise  the  money  in  the  most  regressive 
way  by  taxing  rich  and  poor  alike  at  the 
same  rate,  so  that  the  heaviest  burden 
will  fall  once  more  on  the  working 
people. 

This  revenue-sharing  measure  now 
before  us  presents  the  Senate  with  a 
singular  opportimity  to  start  playing 
straight  with  the  American  people.  I 
have  my  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
revenue  sharing. 

It  tjrpifles  the  hypocrisy  so  fashion- 
able in  our  politics  these  days  that  the 
President  should  call  for  the  enactment 
of  revenue  sharing  in  the  name  of 
strengthening  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. For  the  program  can  only  have 
the  opposite  effect,  making  State  and 
local  government  all  the  more  dependent 
on  the  Federal  Treasury,  subject  to  the 
many  "strings  "  being  attached  to  this. 
and  susequent,  bills.  Rev^jnue  sharing  is 
not  a  transfer  of  authority  or  responsi- 
bihty;  it  is  a  handout  of  money  wlilch 
will  further  reduce  a  citizen's  control 
over  his  State  and  local  government. 

Nevertheless,  in  light  of  the  pressing 
need,  I  would  be  willing  to  give  revenue 
.sharing  the  benefit  of  my  doubts,  and 
vote  in  favor  of  the  program,  if  the 
Senate  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
program. 

The  argument  for  the  two  revenue- 
producing  amendments  Senator  Nelson 
and  I  are  offering  can  be  summed  up  in 
a  very  few  words: 

Revenue-ahartng?  Then,  raise  the  revenue 
to  be  shared.  We  can't  share  what  we  don't 
have. 


The  prestigious  Brookings  Institution 
puts  forward  the  same  proposition  in  its 
publication,  "Setting  National  Priorities: 
The  1972  Budget."  in  which  appears  the 
following : 

It  should  be  obvious  that  revenue  sharing, 
like  any  other  government  program,  Is  noit 
free.  Taxes  would  have  to  be  Increased  w 
other  Federal  expenditure^;  reduced  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds. 

Why  belabor  the  obvious?  Our  two 
amendments  would  help  pay  for  this  rev- 
enue-sharing measure  through  tax  re- 
form. They  would  raise  nearly  $4  billion 
during  the  first  year  they  are  in  effect, 
according  to  the  best  estimates  we  can 
obtain. 


Moreover,  the  two  amendments  are 
familiar  to  the  Senate.  One  would 
strengthen  the  minimum  tax  on  income 
derived  from  tax  preferences,  a  weak  ver- 
sion of  which  was  adopted  by  Congress 
in  1969.  The  second  would  repeal  the 
"Asset  Depreciation  Range  System" — 
ADR — which,  when  added  on  top  of  the 
7 -percent  investment  credit,  has  become 
a  pointless  "windfall." 

Indeed,  one  could  go  further,  and  ar- 
gue that  neither  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation nor  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  iias  stimulated  economic  growth. 
But  taken  together,  they  surely  repre- 
sent "overkill."  My  witness  is  none  other 
than  Mr.  John  Connally  who,  when 
speaking  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
January  1972,  said  pointedly: 

You  got  it  [l.e  ,  .\DR  and  the  7  percent 
Investment  credit ) .  What  have  you  done  with 
it?  Nothing. 


Our  amendment  would  repeal  the 
ADR,  while  leaving  the  7-percent  Invert- 
ment  credit  intact,  thereby  returning  to 
the  depreciation  system  that  existed 
prior  to  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  two  amend- 
ments, together  with  the  approximate 
income  generated  by  each,  may  be 
printed  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMBNTS   OrWESLXD  BT    Sbmators   Citdsch 
AND    NXLSOII 

1.  Strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  Mini- 
mum Tax: 

Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
adopted  a  minimum  tax  on  Income  derived 
from  tax  prefereace  provisions,  It  has  many 
shortcomings.  As  a  result.  It  Is  still  poaalble 
for  the  very  rich  to  pay  little  or  no  tax.  The 
mlDlmum  tax  Is  defective  liecause  It  contains 
unnecessary  exemptions  and  because  Its  tax 
rate  of  10  percent  Is  unreasonably  low.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  make  three  ma- 
jor charges  In  the  tax  treatment  of  the  four 
major  tax  preference  Items — stock  options, 
bad  debts,  depletion,  and  capital  gain — of 
the  minimum  tax.  First  It  would  repeal  the 
provision  of  existing  law  that  allows  regular 
Income  taxes  to  be  deducted  from  these  tax 
preference  Items.  Second,  It  would  lower  the 
present  »30.000  exemption  to  $12,000.  Final- 
ly. It  would  Increase  the  minimum  tax  rate 
from  10  percent  to  50  percent  of  the  regular 
Income  tax  rate  that  would  otherwise  apply 
The  tax  treatment  of  the  other  items  of  tax 
prefereiice  In  the  minimum  tax  provision 
would  not  be  changed.  Tleld:  li.S-biKion 
(est.). 

2.  Repeal  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System  ( ADR )  allowing  for  a  20  percent  In- 
cr-^se  In  depreciation  allowance  enacted  In 
1971: 

As  a  result  of  tax  changes  approved  in 
1971.  businessmen  can  now  take  depreciation 
on  their  plant  and  equipment  at  a  rate  of 
20  percent  faster  than  before,  without  regard 
to  the  actual  useful  lives  of  their  assets 
This  tax  change,  which  the  Administration 
first  attempted  to  achieve  by  quietly  chang- 
ing tax  regulations,  will  cost  the  Treasury 
27  5  billion  during  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
B?fore  1971.  the  tax  law»  already  provided 
for  generous  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ance. .\lso.  in  1971.  Congress  restored  the 
much  enacted  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit 
to  stimulate  investment  The  ADR  system 
was.  therefore,  a  costly  and  unnecessary  tax 
windfall  to  businesses  using  depreciable  as- 
sets Orlglually,  ADR  was  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  stimulate  the  econo- 
my. ADR  has  been  In  effect  for  over  a  year 
and  the  evidence  dees  not  support  such  a 
conclusion.  Yield:  $1.8-bilHon  (est.). 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  Ws 

campaign  for  the  Presidency,  Senator 
McGovERN  has  repeatedly  stressed  the 
theme  that  America  must  "come  home" 
again,  home  from  a  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  makes  no  sense,  and  home  to 
confront  the  long-neglected  problems 
that  aMct  our  own  people.  He  would 
agree  that  we  must  also  "come  home"  to 
fiscal  responsibility. 

I  say  that,  not  as  one  who  believes  in 
parsimonious  government,  but  as  one 
who  recognizes  the  necessity  for  solvent 
government.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  I 
sponsored  the  amendment  which  raised 
social  security  benefits  by  20  percent,  in 
order  to  give  some  measure  of  relief  to 
the  elderly,  half  of  whom  were  living  In 
or  near  poverty.  It  was  to  the  credit  of 


Congress  that  the  amendment  passed,     guidelines  lives.  Thus,  an  asset  wMchpre- 
despite  the  resistance  of  the  Nlxcm  ad-     viously  had  a  guideline  life  for  10  years 
ministratiMi,  In  view  of  the  desperate     could  now  be  depreciated  over  8  years, 
need  of  so  many  of  our  senior  citizens.        This  amendment  would  repeal  the  W- 

But  my  amendment  Increasing  social  percent  speedup  in  guideline  Uvea, 
security  benefits  contained  the  tax  It  would  save  the  Federal  Treasury  $1.8 
adjustments  needed  to  pay  for  it.  The  billion  in  1973  and  $26  billion  between 
amendment  was  solidly  based  upon  the  now  and  1980:  over  the  neirt  5  years  the 
principle  of  fiscal  responsibility.  What  saving  would  be  $15  billten — about  one- 
Congress  did  in  the  case  of  social  security,  half  the  amount  needed  to  finance  reve- 
It  should  do  again  In  the  case  of  revenue  nue  sharing  over  the  next  5  years.  The 
sharing.  savings  to  the  Treasury  in  each  of  the 

By  approving  these  two  amendments,     next  8  years  would  be  as  follows : 
Congress     would     advance     a     double-  Savings  to  Treasury 

pronged  objective:  We  would  adopt  a  fi-     i973__  _ %\.% 

nancially    viable   revenue-sharing   pro-     i974^'ir]]IIIIIIIIirrriir.I-ri '...    a.  5 

gram  and  make  a  start  on  the  reform  of     1975 S.O 

an  imfair  Federal   income   tax   system     1976 8.7 

which  disburses  some  $77  billion  a  year  in     1977 : — -    4.0 

tax   advantages,    some    legitimate,    but     J^78 — 8.8 

many  indefensible.  At  present.  394  Amer-     J?T'- j  J 

icans  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  above  

$100,000  a  year,  pay  no  income  tax  at  all.  Mr.  President,  revenue  sharing  will 
More  than  1,300  Americans  with  adjusted  cost  $30  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  It 
gross  incomes  of  over  $50,000.  pay  no  tax.  comes  before  the  Senate  at  a  time  when 
Out  of  a  total  personal  income  of  approx-  we  are  experiencing  the  largest  deficits 
imately  $860  billion  a  year,  only  47  per-  in  our  history — $24  billion  in  fiscal  year 
cent,  or  about  $405  billion,  is  presently  1972,  an  estimated  $27-$35  billion  in  fis- 
reached  by  the  Federal  income  tax  law.  cal  year  1973,  and  total  deficits  for  the 
Congressional  acknowledgment  of  the  last  4  years  of  about  $90  billion.  More- 
need  for  far-reaching  tax  reform  would  over,  the  recent  Brookings  Institution 
be  achieved  by  the  adoption  of  these  two  study  of  the  Federal  budget  concludes 
amendments.  They  would  set  the  stage  that  we  will  experience  a  $17  billion  defl- 
for  a  thorough  tax  review  next  year.  cit  in  1975  even  if  the  economy  Is  at  full 

Better  still.  Congress  would  put  the  employment.  Obviously,  the  Federal 
President  on  noice  that  the  political  Government  has  no  revenues  to  share. 
game  of  "Spend  Now,  Pay  Later"  is  over.  To  begin  this  new  program  without 
As  the  custodian  of  the  public  purse  un-  raising  the  money  to  fund  it  would  set  a 
der  the  Constitution,  Congress  would  be-  bsui  precedent.  It  would  silso  be  costly. 
gin  to  regain  the  stature  it  once  enjoyed  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Interest 
as  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov-  cost  Involved  in  financing  this  program 
emment.  The  American  people  would  say  by  borrowing  would  total  more  than  $5 
of  us,  "At  last.  Congress  is  displaying  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  This  cost 
some  commonsense."  can  be  avoided  if  the  pending  amend- 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who    ment  is  adopted, 
yields  time?  The    ADR   system   became   law   last 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  par-     December  as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 

liamentary  inquiry.     1971.  At  that  time,  its  proponents  argued 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  that  it  was  needed  to  stimulate  Invest- 
ator  will  state  it.  ment.  This  argtunent  made  little  soise 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  then,  and  it  makes  even  less  sense  now. 
not  operating  under  a  unanimous-con-  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  pointed 
sent  agreement.  Is  that  correct?  out   that   most   economists   and   many 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  are  not.  There  businessmen  thought  ADR  would  have 
Is  no  time  Umit.  little  effect  on  investment  in  the  near- 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  de-  term.  With  industry  operating  at  73  per- 
sire  to  proceed  at  this  time?  cent  of  capacity,  businessmen  had  little 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Senator  from  incentive  to  expend  plant  and  equlp- 
Idaho  has  completed  his  remarks.  ment.  I  quoted  Chairman  John  Roche  of 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  for  the  moment.    General  Motors : 
If  there  Is  an  argiiment  I  will  partid-        ^  should  b«  understood  that  moirt  com- 
pate    in    it,    but    I    have    CC«npleted    my     panles  of  any  size  determine  their  purchases 
initial  presentation.  of  equipment  by  the  needs  of  the  business 

Mr.   NELSON.   Mr.   President,   we  are     and  not  by  any  short-term  tax  advantages, 
not  under  a  time  limitation?  ..     0^1,0,  „.^f  ^^  *„  ..„  *»,-*  „,>,-+ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are  ^-  ^^«  ^^^^^  «>"  ^  '^'^  iji**  *^* 
not  """^     ^  mattered  was  consumer  spending: 

Mr.  NELSON    Mr.  President.  I  have  "  ™^t  ^  ^°^^  *h»*  *^e  *"  "^r**^*  *^'* 

joined  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  '^^^2^^^'?^^^^l'^  ^"^  S'J 

sponsoring  this  amendmentto  repeal  the  ,jl,^i,e   oth«  elements  of  the  program, 

asset  depreciation  range.  This  proposal  j^eans  very  little  unless  we  can  achieve  the 

has  been  debated  at  length  on  the  floor  improved  economy  the  President  has  called 

on  more  than  one  occasion.  for. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendm«it  would         ,„  ^      ^.         ,  1.  ,    1        _ij 

repeal   the   asset   depreciation   range-  Today  there  is  overwhelmlngevldence 

^j^  that  the  Nixon  investment  incentives — 

In  January  1971,  the  Treasury  Issued  and  particularly  the  ADR— have  had 
new  regulations  governing  the  deprecia-  little  or  no  impact  on  Investment.  Ac- 
tion of  plant  and  equipment.  The  major  cording  to  the  Commerce  Department's 
change  was  a  20-percent  shortening  of  Survey  of  Current  Business,  June  1972: 


Thore  la  some  evld«ne«  th*i  eapAtf  m^uoA- 

tng  this  year  Is  stlmuiatMl  by  the  lltMrmllMd 
dapnetatlon  rulas  and  tiM  arv  Inyastnwnt 
tax  credit  anaetwl  last  Dec«Kb«r.  AocorOloc 
to  a  aurrey  of  spending  plana  takvn  by 
McOraw  HIU  PubUcatlona  Oompany  in  March 
and  AprU,  bustnaaaman  reported  that  their 
expected  1073  ontlaya  arc  $3/4  bUllon  hlgbar 
than  they  would  have  been  In  the  abaancc 
of  thaae  two  stlmnlants.  Bongfaly  tSOO  mil- 
lion of  that  amount  was  attributed  to  the 
invoatment  tax  credit  and  VMXi  mill  ton  to 
liberalized  depreciation. 

The  ADR  and  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  are  costing  the  Treasury  about 
$SJ  biUten  in  1973  and  $6,3  bimoD  in 
1973.  Yet  here  is  an  offlelal  organ  of  the 
Nixon  adralnlstratitm  reporting  evtdwsce 
that  the  effect  (xi  investment  Is  necll- 
gible — less  than  15  perooit  of  the  cost  to 
the  Treasury. 

Of  course,  some  people  may  have  some 
doubts  about  the  McOraw-Hlll  estimate 
To  satisfy  any  such  doubts,  we  quote  an- 
other soiu-ce  which  should  certainly  be 
biased  in  favor  of  the  Nixon  investment 
incentives — Dr.  Pierre  Rinfret.  President 
Nixon's  principal  economic  sp<dcesman 
for  the  1972  campaign. 

According  to  press  reports.  Eh".  Rinfret 
conducted  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
major  businesses,  and  concluded  that  if 
the  investment  credit,  the  ADR.  and  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  were  all  repealed, 
investment  would  be  cut  by  about  5.5  per- 
cent or  $5  billion  in  1973.  These  three 
tax  provisions  will  cost  the  Treasory  weii 
over  $7  bflMon  in  1973  according  to  Dr. 
Rinfret. 

This  very  point  came  up  last  Thursday 
at  Secretary  Shulta'  press  conference  on 
the  McOovem  tax  program: 

Queation:  Plare  Rinfret,  the  Admlnlatra- 
tion's  offldal  spokesman  on  economic  matters 
during  this  campaign,  referring  to  ITvanfl  and 
Novak,  condncted  a  survey  among  buslneas 
Investment  among  companies  concerning 
their  investment  decisloDfl,  indicated  that  if 
you  repaal  ADB  and  Inveatment  tax  credit. 
that  investment  would  drop  by  about  6»4 
percent  next  year. 

Well,  if  you  lower  bnalneaa  Investment  by 
about  6^  percent,  wouldn't  that  cooae  aw. 
funy  dose  to  equalling.  In  dcdlar  amoonta. 
Just  about  What  youTe  lodng  to  raventie  be- 
cause of  ACSi  and  Inveatmant  credit? 

In  other  words,  my  question  la  thla,  ia  It  a 
bargain  when  you  would  get  about  an  addi- 
tional d(rilar  of  investment  for  a  dollar  oft 
revenue  loss 

Secretary  Shth-tz.  WeU,  I  think  the  main 
point  of  it  Is  to  have  our  tax  structure  be  one 
that  stimulates  the  economy,  that  leada  It  to 
be  more  productlva.  that  Invitee  tovastmant 
in  better  toola  for  the  Amartcan  voricar  to 
use  so  that,  as  I  said,  he  la  competitive  in 
world  markets  and  Is  able  to  i^oduoe  a  rising 
standard  of  living  here  at  home.  I  think  that 
Is  the  main  point  about  It. 

The  reporter's  pdnt  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter: 

Is  it  a  bargain  when  you  would  get  an 
additional  dcdlar  al  investment  for  a  dollar 
of  revanue  loaaT 

Secretary  Shultz'  response  suggests 
strongly  that  he  has  no  answer  to  this 
argument. 

In  any  event,  whether  one  accepts  the 
three-quarter  billion  dollar  figure  from 
the  McOraw-Hffl  Survey,  or  Dr.  Ren- 
fret's  figure  of  15  bffllon.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  elTect  on   investment  is  rdatively 
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small— At  leaat  when  compared  to  the 

Troe,  tovestment  has  been  Increasing 
In  the  recent  period.  Nonresidential  fixed 
Investment  In  the  second  quarter  of  1972 
was  Tinning  at  an  annual  rate  of  $84.4 
billion— In  1958  dollars— or  about  9  per- 
cent above  the  1970  level.  According  to 
the  Commerce  Department's  survey. 
caplUl  spending  to  the  second  Quarter 
was  running  at  $«7.1  billion,  also  about  9 
percent  above  the  1970  level. 

Mr  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabulation  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Riconn  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECOnn,  as  follows; 
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tlon.  percentage  depletion  and  the  like-- 
the  U.S.  rate  is  not  out  of  line  with 
those  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it  is  lower  than 
that  in  Italy.  Canada.  Germany,  and 
Prance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  estimated  effort  of  cor- 
porate tax  rates  in  major  industrialized 
countries  (1966>  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tablk    in 

Eatlmftted  effective  corporal*  tax  rates  In 

malor  Industrialized  coiwitrles   (1966) 

Percent 


III)  billions  of  dollirsi 


Nonrm- 

dentiil  fiurt 

investment 

GNP»ccnunts 

09S8  dollars) 


1970 

1971 

1972   Ht  quarter. 
1972.  2d  quarter 


77.8 
76.  t 
•2.2 
»«.♦ 


Capital 

spending 

(Commerce 

OeDartmeni 

survey) 


7».7 
81.2 
86.8 
87.1 


Italy 

Canada   

Oermany  — 

Prance  

U.3.    - 

U.K.    

Netherlands 
Japan 


Mr  NELSON.  But  this  growth  In  in- 
vestment was  relatively  modest:  and  It 
was  hardly  unexpected,  since  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  wa.s  expanding  through- 
out this  period. 

Much  more  dramatic  was  the  growth 
in  corporate  profits  and  depreciation. 
In  the  second  quarter  after-tax  cor- 
porate profits  were  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$52.4  billion— or  30  percent  above  the 
1970  level:  and  corporate  depreciation 
was  running  over  23  percent  above  the 
1970  level.  The  net  result  was  a  28-per- 
cent jump  In  corporate  cash  in  hand 
from  1970  to  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year. 

One  other  administration  argument 
should  be  mentioned:  that  these  tax 
subsidies  to  investment  are  needed  to 
preserve  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  AmerlcaJi  firms. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  last  fall.  Secretary 
Coimally  presented  data  showing  the 
effect  of  Income  taxes  on  the  cost  of 
capital  goods  in  the  major  industrial 
countries.  The  United  States  was  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  The  Secretary  concluded 
that  the  U.S.  tax  structure  is  biased 
against  capital. 

However,  the  Treasury  table  failed  to 
show  any  relationship  between  the  Con- 
nally  capital  cost  index  and  GNP  growth 
or  the  growth  of  exports.  Indeed,  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  had  the  lowest 
capital  cost  figure,  also  had  the  lowest 
ONP  growth  rate  and  the  slowest  growth 
of  exports. 

The  fact  is  that  the  tax  treatment  of 
capital  plays  a  minor  role  in  determin- 
ing a  country's  competitive  position. 
Other  factors — such  as  inflation  and 
technological  change — are  much  more 
significant. 

Nor  is  U.S.  tax  policy  imfavorable  to 
business.  Thus.  If  we  compare  the  ef- 
fective corporate  tax  rates  in  the  major 
industrialized  nations — table  m — tak- 
ing into  account  such  special  provisions 
of  the  tax  laws  as  accelerated  deprecla- 


44.0 

, 43.5 

43.3 

42.2 

42.1 

36.0 

26.6 

24.0 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  new  depreciation 
rules — .^DR — should  be  repealed.  The  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  ADR  together 
represent  an  excessive  corporate  tax  cut. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  in  last  year's  hear- 
ings on  the  New  Economic  Policy  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  took  this 
position.  Senator  Proxmire.  chairman  of 
the  committee,  summarized  their  testi- 
mony as  follows: 

They  (the  witnesses)  agreed  that  ir  there 
Is  to  be  an  investment  credit,  then  the  ADR 
should  be  withdrawn.  Even  Pierre  Rlnfret, 
now  President  Nixon's  top  campaign  eco- 
nomic advisor,  took  a  similar  position.  In 
testlmonv  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  September  14.  1971.  he  said: 
Liberalized  depreciation  should  not  be  al- 
lowed together  with  the  use  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit.  Corporations  should  be  given 
an  either/or  choice.  If  they  opt  for  the 
Investment  credit,  they  oannot  take  liber- 
alized depreciation,  or  vice-versa. 


The  issue  is  one  of  priorities.  The  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  ADR  together 
represent  a  corporate  tax  cut  of  more 
than  15  percent.  These— and  other 
measures  have  brought  about  a  major 
shift  away  from  the  corporate  income 
tax  Thus,  in  1960.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment raised  35  percent  of  its  revenues 
from  the  income  tax  on  corporations; 
today,  the  figure  is  under  27  percent. 

We  must  now  recornize  one  fact:  the 
ADR  is  simply  not  working.  For  every  $1 
of  increased  investment  the  Federal 
Government  is  losing  over  $2  in  revenues. 
We  cannot  afford  this  waste,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  of  such  staggering  budget 
deflicits.  Efficiency  in  Government,  as 
well  as  fiscal  responsibility  require  that 
the  ADR  be  repealed. 
I  vi(»ld  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  reve- 
nue-sliiiring  bill.  It  is  a  major  revenue- 
r«i«inrT  amendment  It  is  a  major  change 
in  the  tax  laws  of  our  country.  Under 
the  House  rules  it  wovild  be  considered 
non?e'-mine.  and  even  if  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  amendment,  the  conferees  on 
the  pirt  of  the  House  would  not  even 
consider  it.  So.  if  the  Senate  does  ap- 
prove the  amendment,  it  would  be  a  fu- 
tile gestm-e  insofar  as  the  conferees  on 
the  oart  of  the  House  are  concerned. 
Less  than  a  year  ago— in  fact,  in  De- 


cember of  last  year— the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  approved  our  present  as- 
set depreciation  range.  It  was  approved 
at  that  time  because  our  counti-y  was  in 
a  major  recession.  Employees  were  being 
laid  off.  Profits  of  corporations  were  go- 
ing down.  Om-  country  was  in  a  major 
noncompetitive  position  vis-a-vls  foreign 
countries.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  thought  it  was  imperative  to  do 
something  if  we  were  to  avoid  a  major 
recession  and  get  our  country  back  on 
the  road  of  economic  recovery. 

When  the  Congress  approved  the  as- 
set depreciation  range  at  that  time,  It 
cut  bAck,  m  the  first  year,  the  Treasury's 
recommendations  by  some  $2  billion.  So 
•he  Congress  has,  indeed,  reduced  what 
the  Tieasury  provided  in  its  recommen- 
dations on  the  asset  depreciation  range 
by  $2  million  In  this  year  alone.  There- 
fore, the  Congress  made  a  major  change 
from  what  the  Treasury  itself  provided 
in  its  resiulatlons. 

Mr.  President,  capital  Investment  in 
the  United  States  is  recouped  far  less 
rapidly  than  in  any  other  major  indus- 
trial power  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
depreciation  allowances  we  give,  even 
with  ADR  and  investment  credit,  are 
noncompetitive  with  Japan,  are  non- 
competitive with  Great  Britain,  are  non- 
competitive with  Germany,  are  noncom- 
petitive with  Prance,  and  yet  we  are  ex- 
pected to  compete  with  them  in  world 
trsdG 

That  is  one  of   the  reasons  why  we 

have  been  noncompetitive  with  major 

trading   powers   throughout   the   world, 

and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  our 

balance  of  payments,  we  are  operating  at 

.    a  huge  deficit.  Our  balance-of-payments 

deficit   with   Japan   ran   at  an   annual 

rate  of  $3.8  billion  in  the  last  quarter, 

and,  on  an  annualized  basis,  our  loss  on 

the  balance  of  payments  with  all  the 

other  countries  was  $13  billion  the  first 

quarter  and  $3  billion  the  second  quarter. 

If  this  amendment  is  approved,  it  will 

worsen    our    competitive    position   and 

make  it  much  worse  than  it  is  at  the 

present  time. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Congress 
passed  this  asset  depreciation  range  sys- 
tem—.\DR^-last  year  was  that  our  econ- 
omy was  lagging  in  capital  investment 
Prom  that  time  last  year  when  we  passed 
the  ADR  system,  our  total  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  Increased  by 
more  than  $10  billion.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  we  have  been  able  to 
employ  2  million  more  people  this  yew 
than  were  employed  at  this  time  last 
year.  So  apparently  the  action  taken  by 
Congress  is  working. 

Here  is  a  comparison.  Mr.  Presidaii, 
using  the  United  States  as  a  base  under 
present  law  prior  to  ADR  and  without 
any  regard  to  subsequent  changes  in  tne 
law.  and  taking  the  after-tax  cost  to  tne 
Urited  States  as  $100.  The  aftertax  cost 
of  the  same  equipment  in  Great  Britain 
Is  $79. 1  am  not  talking  about  differences 
In  price.  I  am  talking  about  differenws 
created  by  the  differences  in  taxes,  in 
Japan  it  is  $81.  In  Italy  it  is  S82.  In  West 
Germany  it  Is  S83.  In  Sweden  it  is  $83. 

With  the  7-percent  Investment  tax 
credit  lilone,  witliout  ADR,  the  aftertM 
cost  to  the  United  States  would  be  $90.5U. 
The  other  countries  are  still  far  below  us. 


-nie  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  with  ADR  plus 
the  7-percent  tax  credit,  we  reduced  the 
cOBt  in  the  United  States  to  $87. 

So  even  after  the  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  last  year  in  approving  ADR  and 
the  7-percent  investment  credit,  we  still 
i^cover  our  capital  Investment  at  a  far 
less  rapid  rate  than  most  other  major 
industrial   nations  on  the  face  of  the 

earth. 

Rnally.  this  amendment  is  a  major 
revenue  change  In  the  law.  It  would 
mean  that  the  Senate,  since  last  Decem- 
ber would  reverse  its  field  180  degrees, 
without  any  hearings,  without  any  op- 
portunity for  the  Treasury  Department 
to  testify,  without  any  opportunity  for 
representatives  of  business  and  industry 
to  testify,  without  any  opportunity  at  aU 
for  hearings  to  examine  carefully  how 
this  amendment  would  affect  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
spring  an  amendment  of  this  far-reach- 
ing scope  suddenly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  without  any  notice,  without  any 
hearings,  without  any  opportunity  for 
the  pros  and  cons  to  be  heard,  and  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  the  tax-writing 
committees  of  Congress  to  examine  care- 
fully the  witnesses  to  see  what  the 
amendment  would  do. 

So  in  due  course,  after  Senators  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  state  their  case, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  shall  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  Senator  from 

I  do  not  know  why  some  of  our  col- 
leagues feel  that  it  is  so  easy  to  amend 
the  tax  laws  just  by  changing  a  figure 
here  or  a  date  tliere,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  such  changes 
Ml  individual  industries  as  well  as  on 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  business  of  writing  tax  legislation 
is  probably  the  most  complicated  busi- 
ness in  which  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  Involved.  To 
blandly  wipe  out  all  the  effort  of  all  the 
two  committees  by  a  shnple  amendment, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  greatly  oversimplify 
the  legislative  process,  and  I  am  sure  It 
would  create  more  problems  than  It 
would  solve. 

It  looks  like  an  easy  way  to  get  money, 
because  corporations  do  not  vote;  but 
corporations  employ  voters,  and,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  pointed  out, 
the  effect  of  this  law  has  been  to  make 
possible  the  employment  of  some  2  mil- 
Uon  or  more  Americans,  who  presumably 
might  find  their  jobs  in  jeopardy,  or 
whose  friends  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  might  not  be  able  to  find  jobs  as 
a  result  of  It. 

How  people  can  argue  problems  like 
this  without  relating  investment  to  jobs 
has  always  been  beycmd  me.  I  agree  that 
this  amendment  is  not  germane.  I  agree 
that  If  we  took  it  to  conference,  the 
House,  under  Its  rules,  would  have  to  re- 
ject It.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  an  exer- 
cise in  futility.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  should  be  made,  and  when  it  is 
made  I  shall  support  it. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
the  very  persuasive  and  cogent  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  seconded 
by  that  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  states 
the  case  that  a  tax  measure  should  not 
be  added  to  this  bill. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  expenditures  under  this  bill  are  with- 
in the  budget  that  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  They  are  every  bit 
as  much  a  part  of  the  President's  budget 
as   the   appropriation   bills   that   went 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  compared  to  the 
President's  budget  this  bill  Is  a  revenue 
saver,  since  it  llmitfi  Federal  funds  for 
the  social  services  programs.  The  $1  bil- 
lion increase  we  have  provided  in  the 
authorization  for  revenue  sharing,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  limit  cm  social  services 
funds,  costs  far  less  than  maintaining  the 
present  runaway  social  services  program 
without    change.    The    committee    bill 
would  close  down  an  item  that  threatens 
to  cost  the  Federal  Government  billions 
of  dollars. 

Pending  further  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  withhold  further  commoit  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson ^  and  I  chose 
these  two  particular  amendments  is  be- 
cause they  are  both  familiar  to  the  Sen- 
ate. They  have  both  been  argued  and 
considered  before.  The  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  ate  well  known.  So  these  two 
proposals  do  not  come  freshly  to  the  Sen- 
ate fioor. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  argimient  that 
they  must  go  the  normal  route  and  be 
taken  up  again  by  the  appropri.ate  com- 
mittees lacks  the  force  It  would  otherwise 
have,  were  the  subject  matter  not  so 
familiar.  We  have  plowed  and  replowed 
the  same  ground  many  times  before.  The 
major  Issue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  being  over- 
looked— something  we  do  very  easily  in 
this  Chamber. 

The  major  issue  Is.  if  we  want  revenue 
shaiing,  how  are  we  going  to  raise  the 
revenue  to  pay  for  it?  The  fact  is  that 
we  have  no  revenue  now  to  share.  We 
have  only  mounting  deficits.  The  fact  Is 
that  no  economist — or  no  bookkeeper,  for 
that  matter— can  possibly  justify  going 
further  into  debt,  borrowing  money  to 
give  away  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia mentioned  our  competitive  problems 
with  certain  other  countries  in  the  world. 
But  those  competitive  problems  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  American  Inflation, 
which  constantly  prices  us  out  of  the 
market.  Yet,  I  do  not  know  of  an  econ- 
omist, liberal  or  conservative,  who  would 
disagree  that  continuous  deficit  spending 
Is  one  of  the  chief  stimulants  to  the  infla- 
tion. We  are  arguing  In  circles.  The  truth 
is  that  we  do  not  want  to  raise  the  money 
to  pay  for  this  measure,  particularly  be- 
fore an  election. 

Even  the  administration's  own  peo- 
ple are  now  admitting  to  tiie  calamity 
of  the  Federal  deficits.  There  is  a  fiscal 
hemorrhage  occurring  of  unprecedented 
proportion,  and  when  we  find  the  ad- 
ministration experts  themselves  agreeing 
that  this  Is  the  case,  then  the  matter 


certainly  has  risen  above  pur^  parttean 
levels,  and  the  argument  in  favor  of  thfi«e 
amendments  ought  to  attract  the  attwx- 
tlon  of  both  sides  of  the  aiate. 

I  quote,  for  example,  from  an  article 
published  in  the  business  and  financial 
section  of  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day, entitled,  "Deficit:  White  House 
Ducks  lasue,"  wrlttai  by  Hobart  Rowan. 
I  shall  propose  to  put  the  entire  text  of 
the  article  tato  the  Rbcokd.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  think  these  particular  quota- 
tions should  be  extracted  and  empha- 
sized in  this  debate: 

First  of  all,  a  quoUtion  from  Bay- 
mond  J.  Saulnier.  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  at 
the  «id  of  the  Eiseaihower  years.  This 
week.  Mr.  Saulnier  told  the  winual  meet- 
ing of  ttie  National  Association  of  Busi- 
ness Economists  that: 

It  is  an  enormouB  haeard  to  operate  with 
a  8Ucc«««ion  of  deficits  in  the  neighborhood 
of  aSO  bllUon  to  aSB  blUlon.  And  the  rUk  U 
amplified  when  upwards  of  WO  bUUon  of 
ahort-t«aTO  llabilitleB  Is  owed  to  forelgnera. 


Mr.  Rowan  continues: 

If  vou  discount  Saulnier  as  a  rather  con- 
servative Republican  economist,  listen  then 
to  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  untu  this  year  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy.  usually 
rated  a  liberal  Republican  economist. 

Mr.  Weidenbaum  is  quoted  in  the  ar- 
ticle as  saying: 

To  put  It  simply  but  accurately,  the  fed- 
eral budget  is  heading  the  wrong  way  ...  I 
am  worried  now.  ...  We  have  a  growing 
deficit,  m  the  neighborhood  of  aSB  bUUon. 
Whether  you  are  a  practitioner  of  the  New 
Bconomlcs,  the  Old  Bconomlca,  or  whatever, 
that  Just  does  not  make  sense. 

To  quote  further  frcwn  the  article,  Mr. 
Rowan  writes: 

The  Nixon  administration  uaed  to  fend 
off  talk  about  rising  budget  deficits  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  "full  employment' 
budget.  The  goal,  Mr.  Nixon  used  to  say,  is 
a  fuU  employment  balance  which  would  Umlt 
spending  to  the  level  of  receipts  that  would 
accrue  If  the  economy  were  operating  merrily 
at  a  4  per  cent  unemployment  rate. 

But  a  WB  blUlon  deficit  in  the  regtilar 
budget  thU  year  translates  to  a  fuU  employ- 
ment deficit  of  •12  or  $13  bllUon.  "There  are 
enough  potential  new  spending  preesureo  on 
the  horlron  to  make  it  unlikely  that  the  so- 
called  "full  employment  budget"  wUl  be  cloee 
to  balance  anytime  during  the  first  half  of 
this  decade — ^unless  taxes  are  raised. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  entitled  'T>ef- 
iclt:  White  House  Ducks  Issue,"  written 
by  Hobart  Rowan  tmd  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 10.  1972.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  _^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

DKncrr :  Whitx  Uovbk  Dncxa  Issim 
(By  Hobart  Rowan) 
•nils  U  the  aeanop  for  the  "eariy  morning 
line"  on  economic  proepeots  for  197S.  And  de- 
spite the  somettmee  confusing  rhetoric  of 
the  election  campaign,  tbere  already  la  a 
falrty  iwmarkable  unanimity  among  the  f «»- 
casters  on  the  outlook. 

In  summary,  meet  eooncmlsta  look  for  an- 
other year  of  eolld  gains  next  yeai^-*ut  with 
inflation  still  enough  of  a  factor  to  require 
oontlnued    wage   and   price   oontiole   and    a 
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taugb  moo«t»ry  policy.  Some  re«p«cted 
sn&lyBta.  In  f»ct,  are  talking  about  another 
oMdlt  "cninoh"  with  a  Jump  to  an  8  per  cent 
oorpor«t«  bond  yield  by  Ute  1973. 

Vtar  example,  tbe  Wharton  school,  which 
baa  bad  a  good  record  of  predictions,  says  the 
economy  wUl  enjoy  a  •114  biUlon  gain  In 
Orms  National  Product  next  year  to  tl.aB? 
blUlon,  but  with  growth  slowing  down  after 
mld-year  and  the  rate  of  inflation  moving 
up  from  3Jt  per  cent  to  4  per  cent. 

The  Wharton  economists  see  the  5.5  per 
cent  wage  standard  crumbling  'under  pres- 
sure of  a  tighter  latoor  market,  high  capacity 
operations,  and  a  large  gamut  of  expiring 
oontracta."  Thla  ralMS  the  queetlon  of  the 
protMible  need  for  tighter  controls,  for  (as 
tbe  Wharton  eoonomUts  say)  "the  whole 
oonflgunitlon  of  the  economic  accounts  looks 
bettar  with  the  stlffer  Inflation  controls." 

There  are  variation*  on  the  Wharton 
theme,  as  vartoue  "modeU"  are  turned  out 
of  the  mounting  numbere  of  computers.  The 
University  of  Michigan,  for  example,  has  a 
ONP  figure  of  #1,370  bllUon. 

All  see  some  progress — ^but  not  spectacular 
gains — on  the  unemployment  front,  with  the 
overall-rate  moving  down  from  3.6  per  cent 
m  1873  to  4.6  per  cent  in  1973.  Many  forecast- 
ers, however,  do  not  see  an  unemployment 
rate  below  5  per  cent  until  the  final  few 
months  of  1973. 

The  thread  that  runs  through  all  of  the 
forecasts  Is  the  possibility  that  costs  and 
prtoaa  win  again  accelerate,  especially  toward 
the  end  of  1973.  And  In  large  part,  thU  Is 
based  on  the  staggering  federal  deficit. 
which  Inetead  of  narrowing  with  the  ap- 
proach of  recovery,  is  getting  bigger. 

Raymond  J.  Saulnler.  former  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Boonomlc  Advisers  at  the  end 
of  the  Elsenhower  years,  this  week  told  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  BuslneM  Bconomlsts  that  "It  Is  an  enor- 
mous haaard  to  operate  with  a  succession  of 
deficits  In  the  neighborhood  of  $30  billion  to 
•35  billion.  And  the  risk  Is  amplified  when 
upwards  of  •80  bUUon  of  short-term  UablU- 
tlea  Is  owed  to  f oralgnerB." 

If  you  discount  Saulnler  as  a  rather  con- 
servative Republican  economist,  listen  then 
to  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum.  until  this  year  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  usually 
rated  a  liberal  Republican  economist. 

"To  put  it  simply  but  accurately,  the  fed- 
eral budget  U  heading  the  wrong  way  .1 
am  worried  now  ...  We  have  a  growing 
deficit,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $36  billion 
Whether  you  are  a  practitioner  or  the  New 
Economics,  the  Old  Economics,  or  whatever, 
that  Just  does  not  make  sense." 

The  Nixon  administration  used  to  fend  off 
talk  about  rising  budget  deficits  by  directing 
attention  to  the  "full  employment"  budget 
The  goal.  Mr.  Nixon  used  to  say.  Is  a  full  em- 
ployment balance  which  would  limit  spend- 
ing to  the  level  of  receipts  that  would  accrue 
If  the  economy  were  operating  merrily  at  a 
4  per  cent  unemployment  rate. 

But  a  $35  bUlion  deficit  in  the  regular 
budget  this  year  translates  to  a  full  employ- 
ment deficit  of  •12  or  $13  bUllon.  "There  are 
enough  potential  new  spending  pressures  on 
the  horizon  to  make  It  unlikely  that  the  so- 
called  full  employment  budget'  will  be  close 
to  balance  anytime  during  the  first  half  of 
this  decade — unless  taxes  are  raised."  Welden- 
baum observes. 

That's  the  proapect  that  the  administra- 
tion won't  face  up  to  Treaaury  Secretary 
Oeorge  Shulta  and  more  recently  White 
House  aide  John  Khrllchman  have  been  tak- 
ing turns  obfuscating  this  key  Issue. 

Rhrllohman  told  reportere  on  Thursday 
that  "the  President  will  not  aak  for  any 
Increase  in  federal  taxes  at  all."  But  then  he 
said  that  this  pledge  was  "dependent  on' 
coiigreeeional  willingness  not  to  exceed  the 
President's  budget  proposals,  and  further  on 
a  formal  celling  on  expenditures. 

And  when  Elizabeth  Drew,  on  a  public  tele- 


vision interview  asked  EhrlichmAn  if  the 
President's  rax  plans  shoTildn't  be  made  pub- 
lic before  the  election.  Bhrllchman  said: 

"...  the  election  date  Is  really  an  arbitrary 
date.  In  terms  of  this  work.  .  .  It  would  be 
a   real   mUtake   w  accelerate  this   .   .   . 

simply  for  the  sake  of  rushing  out  with  some 
kind  of  a  campaign  slogan." 

The  suspicion  here  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion can  read  the  tax  handwrltmg-on-the- 
wall  as  well  as  anvone.  but  he  has  ordered  no 
one  to  talk  about  It  In  a  meanUigful  way 
until  after  the  election.  But  Congress— what- 
ever its  complexion  next  year — won't  be 
rushing  to  raise  total  taxes,  which  means 
that  the  deficit  will  continue,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  be  pressured  mto  a  tighter 
money  policy — and  that  we  won't  see  the  end 
of  wage-price  controls  for  a  long  time. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  here  we 
have  the  administration's  own  spokes- 
men calling  attention  to  our  spiraling 
deficits,  unprecedented  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  and  warning  the 
American  people  that  this  kind  of  reck- 
less spending  cannot  go  on — themselves 
admitting  that  we  must  either  drasti- 
cally cut  Federal  expenditures  or  raise 
new  revenue. 

That  is  all  we  are  trj'ing  to  do  in  this 
case  We  are  asking  the  Senate  to  recog- 
nize its  responsibility  to  keep  this  Gov- 
ernment solvent.  If  we  want  to  start  giv- 
ing away  money  to  the  State  and  local 
governments,  we  ought  to  have  the 
gumption  to  raise  the  money.  We  do  not 
have  it  now.  All  we  have  are  moimting 
deficits,  spiraling  out  of  control. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  American  people.  It  is  not 
dealing  with  them  honestly  to  pass  this 
kind  of  program  to  add  still  further  to 
the  debt  and  then  put  over  until  after 
the  elections  whatever  consideration  is 
to  be  given  to  raising  the  revenues  with 
which  to  finance  this  measure  and  with 
which  to  reduce  the  growing  debt. 

Thus,  the  argument  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments  comes  down  to  the 
basic  principle  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
and  whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  willing 
to  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Long,  the  senior  minority  member. 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  staff  for  the  ex- 
ceptional and  conscientious  way  in  which 
they  addressed  themselves  to  the  reve- 
nue-sharing measure  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  are.  of  course,  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  who  worked  and 
who  helped  send  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor  because  it  was  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  but  who  were  in  fact  not 
enchanted  by  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing. 

In  any  event.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  think  they  improved  quite  dramatically 
the  measure  as  originally  recommended 
by  the  administration.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  very  sound  and  creative  features 
and  is  a  much  better  bUl  than  what  was 
sent  to  Congress.  Those  on  the  committee 
who  worked  so  hard  on  it  deserve  credit 
for  their  creative  additions  to  this  bill. 
I  have  been  interested  in  revenue  shar- 
ing for  many  years,  because  for  a  long 
time  I  have  hoped  that  it  might  be  a 
device  for  assisting  States  and  the  munic- 


ipalities with  their  difficult  fiscal  pttjb- 
lems.  while  at  the  same  time  strengthen- 
ing States  and  the  munlclpaUtta« 
without  eroding  their  power. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  there  are  tm 
weaknesses  in  this  measure.  One  is  there 
is  no  provision  for  funding.  It  is  one  to 
argue  that,  a,s  a  matter  of  national 
economic  policy,  it  is  necessary  to  han 
unbalanced  budget  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  quite  another  matter  to  launch  a  large, 
novel,  brandnew  program  in  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, general  revenues  are  going  to  be 
shared  with  States  and  municipalities. 

I  think  it  is  critically  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  relationship  be- 
tv.een  the  States  and  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  that,  if  and  when  revenue  shar- 
ing  is  adopted,  we  be  careful  to  establish 
the  principle  that  whatever  amount  of 
money  is  shared  with  the  mimlcipalitles, 
a  provision  must  be  made  to  fimd  it.  I 
happen  to  have  grave  reservations  about 
sharing  federally  raised  and  appropri- 
ated funds  directly  with  States  and 
municipalities.  I  would  much  prefer  the 
concept  that  we  cede  some  jurisdiction 
to  the  States  In  one  tax  field  or  another, 
preferably  the  income  tax,  and  that  they 
be  compelled  to  participate  in  the  rais- 
ing of  these  funds. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  once 
we  follow  the  procedure  of  directly  ap- 
propriating Federal  funds  to  be  sent 
directly  to  the  States  and  municipalities, 
we  have  opened  Pandora's  box.  Next  year 
the  request  will  be  for  $8  billion  or  $10 
billion,  then  $15  billion,  then  $20  billion, 
and  then  you  have  created  a  situation  in 
which  the  States  and  municipalities  have 
become  directly  dependent  upon  the 
largesse  coming  from  fimds  at  the  Fed- 
eral level^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  argument,  because  It  seems  to  me 
perfectly  evident  that  once  we  establish 
revenue  sharing,  not  only  will  pressures 
be  on  us  to  keep  increasing  the  amount 
we  allocate  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, but  also,  as  this  amount  increases. 
State  and  local  governments  will  become 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

I  regard  it  as  a  paradox  that  those 
who  advocate  revenue  sharing  are  doing 
so  in  the  name  of  strengthening  State 
and  local  governments,  when  in  fact  it 
can  only  have  the  opposite  effect. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  This  is  one  reason  why  I 
have  had  reservations  about  It. 

Once  you  decide  that  the  fimds  are 
going  to  be  raised  directly  at  the  Federal 
level,  we  create  a  situation  in  which  the 
spender  of  the  funds  has  no  obligation  to 
levy  the  taxes  to  pay  for  them.  That 
bothers  me.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  sit- 
uation Impossible  to  handle.  But  I  do  not 
think  It  has  been  adequately  explored. 

The  amount  of  money  being  appro- 
priated here — depending  upon  the  State, 
depending  upon  the  municipality,  de- 
pending upon  how  it  fits  into  the  formula 
that  has  been  developed  for  distribu- 
tion— the  amount  of  money  that  will  go 


into  the  general  treasury  of  cities  and 
states  will  amount  to  about  5  percoit 
on  the  average  of  the  revenue  they  raise 
from  their  o-wn  sources. 

That  will  not  solve  the  desperate  fiscal 
nroblems  of  some   of  the  major  cities 
where  it  is  the  most  serious.  We  can  see 
Sie  development  of  a  poUUcal  compeU- 
tton  here  in  which  every  Congressman 
and  everj'  Member  of  the  Senate  wiU  be 
back  in  his  constituencies,  and  the  de- 
mand will  be  made  from  mayors,  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council,  the  Governors, 
and  the  local  taxpayers  that  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  sharing  be  increased  at  the 
local  level  so  that  the  responsibility  will 
not  fall  on  them  to  raise  the  money. 
There  will  be  no  end  once  that  begins. 
TWs  explains  my  great  reservation.  That 
is  why  I  have  said  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  put  this   aside   and  attempt  to 
evaluate  more  carefully  the  pitfalls  and 
the  alternatives. 

I  am  not  against  the  concept  of  reve- 
nue sharing  per  se.  In  fact,  I  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
at  least  10  years  ago.  Almost  6  years  ago, 
on  January  12,  1967,  I  Introduced  a  bUl 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  create  a 
National  Committee  on  Sharing  Federal 
Revenues  because  I  thought  the  concept 
was  not  well  enough  understood  and  that 
the  issues   and   pitfalls   had   not   been 
carefully  enough  evaluated.  In  my  state- 
ment, I  said  that  we  were  not  going  to 
have  revenue  sharing  in  1967  or  1968  any- 
way, that  we  would  not  have  it  until  we 
ended  the  Vietnam  war  in  any  event,  and 
therefore,  let  us  spend  the  time  carefully 
evaluating  the  whole  concept  of  revenue 
sharing,  so  that  then,  after  the  national 
commission  had  made  a  careful  study,  it 
could  come    to  Congress  with   recom- 
mendations. Unfortunately,  that  was  al- 
most 6  years  ago  and  the  bill  was  not 
passed. 

Then  all  of  a    sudden,  without  any 
study  having  been  made,  a  proposal  is 
made  to  Congress.  At  each  step  of  the 
way,  the  proposal  has  been    Improved 
over  what  the    administration  sent  to 
Congress.  A  better  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  than  came  to  it  from  the  admin- 
istration. A   better  bill  came  from  the 
Senate  than  csune  from  the  House- 
Nevertheless,  we  have  not  adequately 
evaluated  the  question  of  how  we  should 
share   the   revenues.    The   question    of 
whether  we  should  simply  cede  to  the 
States  a  certain  amount  of  the  income 
tax  jurisdiction  and  allow  them  to  levy 
it  has  not  been  explored.  We  have  not 
settled  the  question  of  how  much  money 
it  should  be. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  send 
this  proposal  back  to  the  drawing  board 
and  should,  in  fact,  establish  a  commis- 
sion on  revenue  sharing  with  instructions 
to  report  to  Congress  in  12  months.  After 
all  the  efforts  we  have  put  into  it  in  12 
months.  I  think  they  can  come  up  with 
a  proposal  that  would  be  practical  and 
that  would  meet  the  problems  we  seek  to 
meet.  That  would  be  a  better  way  to 
do  it.  But  once  we  start  this  way,  I  fear 
there  will  be  no  way  substantially  to 
change  it  or  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
again. 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator's  position  when  lie 
points  out  that  the  pressures  will  be  on 
Congress  to  increase  the  allotment  once 
the  bUl  is  passed.  Already  those  very 
pressures  have  moved  this  bill  through 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  clear 
that  the  enactment  of  this  one  proposal, 
selected  out  of  a  host  of  proposals  the 
President  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session,  is  indicative  of  how  potent  the 
pressures  are. 

I  remember  that  when  President  Nixon 
first  made  his  proposal,  he  said  there 
would  be  no  strings  attached,  that  this 
was  going  to  be  money  set  aside  for  the 
States  and  cities,  without  Federal  con- 
trol over  how  it  might  be  sp«it.  The  cmly 
exception,  in  the  President's  first  mes- 
sage, was  the  constitutional  requirement 
respecting  nondiscrimination  between 
the  races. 

But  look  at  what  we  have  already  done. 
In  the  legislative  process,  we  have  already 
begun  to  attach  strings  to  the  money.  In 
subsequent  bills,  more  and  more  condi- 
tions will  be  added.  It  is  natural  that 
Congress  should  want  to  impose  condi- 
tions on  the  spending,  where  Congress  is 
handing  out  the  money.  There  is  no  way 
of  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  restric- 
tions and  limitations  written  in  by  Con- 
gress, as  time  passes. 

So  here  again  is  the  paradox,  a  Presi- 
dent who  says.  "I  want  revenue  sharing 
m  the  name  of  strengthening  State  and 
local  governments. "  and  before  the  first 
bill  is  even  passed  by  Congress,  strings 
are  being  tied  to  the  money  as  quickly, 
almost,  as  we  can  think  of  them.  And  this 
is  only  the  start. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  is 
well  advised  to  question  the  principle  at 
issue  here.  The  evidence  is  already  before 
us  that  this  measure  may  not  strengthen 
State  and  local  governments  at  all,  but 
make  them  more  dependent  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  instead,  and  more  subject 
to  Federal  restraints  and  Federal  re- 
strictions, with  resipect  to  the  spending 
of  the  money. 

I  therefore  question  whether  this  is  a 
measure  that  should  be  enacted  at  all. 
But  because  I  know  of  the  dire  straits  of 
many  a  city  and  State  for  adequate  rev- 
enue, I  am  willing  to  resolve  the  doubts 
in  favor  of  revenue  sharing,  if  the  Senate 
is  willing  to  raise  the  revenue  to  share. 
But  I  cannot  possibly  vote  for  this  bill 
if  we  propose  to  borrow  the  money  and 
go  still  further  into  d^t  in  order  to  give 
the  money  away  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. That  is  the  height  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  and  we  all  know  It.  But 
it  is  more  convenient  not  to  face  up  to 
it  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  I  return  to  the  basic  argu- 
ment that  we  should  pass  this  amend- 
ment and  the  other  one  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nilsom)  and 
I  are  offering,  just  to  make  certain  the 
principle  Is  established  that  the  revenue 
we  will  share  with  the  State  and  local 
governments  will  be  raised,  not  borrowed. 
The  Senator  is  also  correct  in  his  ob- 
servation that  one  of  the  unfortunate 
effects  of  revenue  sharing  is  that  it  di- 
vorces the    privilege    of    spending    the 
money  from  the  responsibility  for  raising 
it.  Once  we  begin  to  eliminate  the  re- 


sponsibility for  raising  the  money  at  the 
local  level,  we  reduce  the  power  that  the 
voting  taxpayer  has  to  discipline  spend- 
ing. Thus,  the  end  result  la  further  to 
reduce  the  effective  control  of  the  people 
over  State  said  local  goTemment. 

I  am  afraid.  In  the  end,  that  Congress 
will  be  the  goat.  Once  we  «iact  this  pro- 
gram, we  will  then  be  faced  with  the 
problem  each  year  of  raising  more  money 
through  Federal  means  to  glTe  away  to 
State  and  local  governments  who  will  no 
longer  have  to  tax  their  own  people  for 
the  pleasure  of  spending  it. 

We  will  wonder  why  we  ever  started 
the  procees.  One  day  we  may  very  well 
live  to  regret  it.  But,  if  we  start  it  with- 
out financing  it,  then  I  think  we  greatly 
compound  the  error.  For  this  reoaon,  I 
could  not  be  party  to  the  enactment  of 
this  leglJdatUm.  unless  we  are  preuared 
to  raise  the  nwney  to  pay  for  it.         ^ 
Mr.  NEI^ON.  I  thank  the  distingulabed 
Senator  from  Idaho  very  much.  IM  me 
say  that  I  share  the  Senator'i  ooocem 
over  the  serious  fiscal  problems  faced  in 
particular  by  the  major  dtles  In  Amer- 
ica. Even  thouflh  I  do  not  Uke  the  prin- 
ciple of  establlahlng  a  program  in  which 
we  are  going  to  share  directly  raised 
federal  taxes  with  the  munidpelltlea  and 
States,  because  of  the  serious  problem 
I  am  prepared  to  support  a  2-year  pro- 
gram on  revenue  sharing  If  we  raise  the 
taicee  to  pay  the  coet  of  the  program  and 
if  In  the  Interim  we  are  prepared  to 
create  a  natiooal  commission  on  revemie 
sharing  to  evaluate  all  of  the  stUl  un- 
answered questions  and  have  them  come 
back  to  Congress  and  submit  a  report  12 
months  from  now. 

I  t.hinir  it  Is  wxvth  mentioning  the  na- 
ture and  kind  of  politics  that  will  de- 
veiw  in  this  country  if  Congress  is  to 
raise   the   money   by   taxes,   or   deficit 
spending  as  this  bill  proposes,  and  send 
the  money  back  to  the  municipalities. 
In  the  executive  session  of  the  Finance 
Cwnmlttee  a  queetlon  was  raised  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  make  the  program 
retroactive   to   January    1.   or   effective 
July  1.  This  occurred  just  2  or  3  wedos 
ago.  I  argued  In  executive  session  that, 
whereas  it  would  be  nice  to  make  it 
retroactive,  the  6  monUis  was  already 
over  with  and  it  would  cost  noore  than 
$2  billion  of  money  that  we  do  not  have 
to    make    it    retroactive    thertfore    we 
should  not  do  so. 

We  did  not  vote  on  that  question  be- 
cause, I  believe,  only  seven  members  were 
present.  We  just  had  a  show  of  hands.  It 
was  in  executive  session  and  no  one  was 
th««  but  the  staff.  It  was  a  matter  that 
we  were  going  to  have  to  settle  a  day  or 
two   after  that.   Within   24   hours  my 
phone  was  busy.  I  heard  from  governors 
and  mayors.  I  got  telegrams  from  city 
councilmen  saying,  "We  desperately  need 
that  money,  vote  to  make  it  retroactive". 
All  that  suggests  is  that  the  League  of 
Cities  and  the  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
the  lobby  here  is  very  well  organised  and 
that  every  time  the  issue  is  presoited 
there  will  be  political  pressure  put  on 
Congress  to  give  more  money  back  to  the 
municipalities,  whiM'e  the  people  have  no 
responsibility  for  the  raising  of  funds. 

I  am  not  critical  of  their  desire.  Some 
councilmen  have  swat  me  telegrams  and 
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said  they  were  In  desperate  need.  T^e 
mayors  said  they  are  In  desperate  need. 
And  the  State  is  in  desperate  need.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  that.  If  I  were  to  hold 
such  a  position  and  had  that  problem, 
I  suppose  I  would  be  petitioning  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  too.  How- 
ever this  iB  the  nature  and  the  character 
of  the  poUUcs  that  will  develop  if  we  go 
this  route.  And  I  think  that  there  are 
very  grave  dangers  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  1  have  menUoned  a 
couple  of  times,  this  matter  needs  fur- 
ther study.  And  there  is  time  in  which 
to  do  it.  We  could  get  around  to  re- 
solving this  major  problem  in  another  12 
months.  ^       _  , 

I  raised  several  questions  when  I  m- 
troduced  this  bill  on  January  12.  1967. 
I  woxUd  like  to  read,  before  I  conclude, 
an  excerpt  or  two  from  my  remarks  at 
that  time,  almost  6  years  ago. 
Mr.  President,  at  that  time  I  said: 
It  18  also  possible  tbat  local  level  gov- 
(immenis  will  be  even  more  dependent  upou 
Washington  Instead  of  becoming  stronger 
and  more  self-reliant.  It  Is  also  feared  that 
Pederal  power  wUl  be  enlarged  rather  than 
diminished  by  giving  further  aid  to  these 
eovemlug  bodlee. 

Rather  than  doling  out  public  funds,  some 
feel  that  any  surplus  fluids  should  be  used 
to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

There  Is  also  strong  opinion  by  other  high 
federal  officials  that  the  funds  can  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  Federal  programs  such  as  mass 
transit,  oancer  research,  welfare  programs, 
and  so  forth,  and  that  these  programs  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  aiding  State 
and  local  govermnenU. 

The  main  controversy,  in  any  case,  will 
revolve  around  Just  how  much  Federal  con- 
trol and  supervision  shall  be  exercised  over 
the  dlabureement  of  these  funds, 

TAX    SHABIMG    BAIMS    MANY    (JUTSTIONS 

Why  not  simply  cut  taxes  and  let  the 
State  and  local  governments  raise  their  own 
Ukxee  as  neceeaary  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  new  revenue? 

Even  though  most  plans  do  not  advocate 
that  Federal  string,  how  can  we  be  sure 
that  asking  for  modernization  Is  not  reaUy 
»  string  after  all— cr  that  the  greater  share 
going  to  less  prosperous  SUtes  Is  not  a  qual- 
iflcallon  at  the  outset? 

Once  such  a  program  is  begun,  how  can  .t 
aver  be  changed?  Since  each  Federal  leg- 
islator Is  affected,  wUl  this  not  become  a 
alant  boondoggle  and  porkbarrel?  Would  not 
It  become  as  unworkable  and  as  ungainly 
as  some  of  the  giant  grant-Ui-ald  programs 
we  now  have? 

How  can  we  say  that  the  Federal  programs 
which  may  suffer  cuts  as  the  result  of  the 
return  of  money  to  the  States  are  less  val- 
uable than  those  which  the  States  wUl  spend 
money  on? 

And  how  wlU  the  States  ever  know  how 
much  la  going  to  be  aUocaied  to  them  dur- 
ing each  succeeding  year  of  Congress?  How 
win  they  ever  know  how  to  budget  wisely 

Is  It  not  possible  that  putting  States  on 
the  Federal  payroll  Instead  of  letting  them 
raise  their  own  revenues  for  their  own  needs 
might  weaken  States  even  further  rather 
than  strengthening  them  and  might  this 
not  shift  even  more  povrer  to  Washington? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  I  raised  at  that  time  and 
that  otlier  people  were  also  raising.  I 
stated  further  at  that  time: 

If  an  equitable  tax  abarlng  plan  oan  be 
developed  tliat  strengthens  the  3ta.t«e  and 
does  not  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
then  we  should  do  It.  But  any  such  new  pro- 


gram requires  the  extensive  and  expert  study 
wbloh  only  a  blue  rtbbon  oommlaslon  oan 
give. 

We  can  get  the  ansv»ers  to  these  prob- 
lems, which  we  do  not  liave  now,  and  we 
can  do  it  within  the  next  year  if  we 
proceed  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  remarks, 
as  well  as  the  proposal  I  made  on  Jan- 
tiary  12,  1967,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A  National  Commission  on  Tax  Sharing 
Mr.  NsLsoN.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 
Ka) ,  which  wUl  enable  us  to  accomplish  what 
many  people  seem  to  agree  is  an  urgently 
necessity — a  system  of  Federal -State  tax 
sharing. 

As  the  90th  Congress  oonvenes.  It  seems 
that  the  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with 
the  States  Is  Just  about  the  most  popular 
Issue  of  all. 

All  across  the  Nation,  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican leaders  are  vigorously  enunciating 
plans  to  solve  State  and  local  fiscal  problems 
by  sharing  Federal  revenues.  A  multiplicity 
of  proposals  saready  have  been  made,  and 
many  more  are  on  the  way.  A  monumental 
partisan  contest  U  looming  to  see  which  po- 
litical party  gets  the  credit  for  helping  the 
States  and  cities  the  most. 

There  are  serious  reasons  for  this  national 
phenomenon.  The  needs  of  State  and  local 
government  are  growing  faster  than  their 
revenues.  MeanwhUe,  the  yield  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax  Is  growing  more  rapidly  and  It 
Is  possible  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Federal  Qovernment  will  enjoy  a  sur- 
plus. It  Is  sensible  to  oonslder  using  this 
money  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  States, 

However.  I  do  not  think  we  should  kid  otir- 
selves.  TTie  hard  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
talk  of  passing  a  tax  sharing  measure  this 
year  Is  Just  political  wlodow  dressing. 

Federal -State  tax  sharing  Is  Incredibly 
complicated  and  It  would  be  Irresponsible  for 
Congress  to  rush  a  plan  through  without  ex- 
haustive consideration.  Furthermore,  the  war 
m  Vietnam  puts  such  a  strain  on  the  Federal 
budget  that  there  is  no  likelihood  whatever 
that  Congress  would  choose  this  year  as  the 
one  in  which  to  begin  sharing  revenues  with 
the  States. 

The  real  question  is,  What  can  we  do  In 
1967  to  set  this  Important  new  tax-sharing 
proposal  in  motion  so  that  it  can  be  accom- 
plished In  the  near  future? 

In  my  opinion,  the  answer  la  to  create 
a  blue  ribbon  National  Commission  on  Tax 
Sharing  to  work  out  the  details  of  such  a 
plan  and  report  back  to  Congress  In  1969. 

TKK   STATES'   PROBLEM 


When  I  was  Governor  of  Wisconsin  from 
1969  to  1963,  I  was  made  constantly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  State  and  local  governments 
have  Increasing  dUBculty  in  ralstag  necessary 
revenues. 

This  experience  made  me  fully  aware  of 
Che  need  for  some  kind  of  sharing  of  tax 
dollars  between  the  huge  and  powerful  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  Us  growing  revenue 
sources,  and  the  State  units  of  government. 

It  is  next  to  Impossible  many  times  for 
the  leglfilatvires.  city  ocunclls  and  cotmty 
boards  to  face  up  squarely  to  the  need  to 
raise  taxes  to  pay  for  vitsJ  State  services, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
and  welfare. 

Too  often,  Governors,  State  legislatures, 
mayors,  and  city  councils,  facing  the  choice 
of  a  tax  Increase  or  a  cut  In  vital  programs, 
must  choose  the  latter  alternative.  As  a 
result,   local   and   State  governments   some- 


times are  unable  to  meet  tttelr  responslbUl. 

ties. 

What  Is  the  answer  to  this  problem?  I  do 
not  believe  any  one  person  knows  precisely— 
nor  does  any  one  group  of  economists,  nor 
liuy  one  political  party,  nor  does  any  group 
of  Federal  or  State  officials. 

The  riddle  of  the  financing  of  State  and 
local  governments  has  no  simple  answer. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  .uok  at  the  problem  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. It  convinces  me.  however,  that  no  plan 
we  will  see  or  hear  about  In  the  opening 
months  of  this  Congress  will  be  the  ultimate 
plan  we  will  want  to  approve, 

BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  TAX  SHAHING 

Generally  speaking,  all  proponents  of 
revenue  sharing  favor  some  kind  of  plan 
which  returns  money  to  the  States  after  It 
has  been  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 

Block  grants  were  first  used  In  1836  dur- 
ing the  Jackson  administration  and  repre- 
sented even  then  a  radical  departure  from 
the  conventional  method  of  disbursing  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  disbursement  of  $28  mllUon  to 
ihe  States  under  the  terms  of  the  Surplus 
Distribution  Act  of  1836  represents  the  only 
Instance  in  U.S.  history  when  Federal  funds 
have  been  granted  to  the  States  without 
rondltlons  governing  the  use  of  the  funds. 

There  are  a  few  Instances  now  where 
some  Federal  funds  are  returned  directly  to  a 
few  States  for  education  and  road  aids. 
These  are  derived  to  begin  with  from  thoee 
same  States  in  the  form  of  sale  of  public 
lands  and  the  sharing  of  grazing  receipts. 

Since  1836.  therefore,  this  country  has 
made  no  move  to  enact  any  other  method  of 
tax  sharing  as  we  are  now  deflnmg  the  term. 
In  1960  Walter  Heller,  then  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  proposed  that  rising  Fed- 
eral revenues  be  distributed  to  State  and 
local  governments  with  little  or  no  strings 
attached. 

This  recommendation  did  not  get  serious 
attention  until  the  spring  of  1964,  but  other 
pressing  matters  of  fiscal  nature  prevented 
this  proposal  from  receiving  congressional 
consideration.  The  tax  reduction  bill  of  that 
vear  was  one  Important  roadblock,  and  also 
because  the  Federal  budget  had  been  run- 
ning chronic  deficits  since  1960.  HeUer  baaed 
his  plan  on  the  supposition  that  the  budget 
woiUd  have  stirpluses  for  the  next  2  yean 
and  would,  therefore,  make  the  proposal  pos- 
sible. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1964  also  stated 
that  Its  candidates  would  ftirther  "develop- 
ment of  fiscal  policies  which  could  provide 
revenue  sources  to  hard-pressed  State  and 
local  governments  to  assist  them  with  their 
responsibilities." 

The  Republican  candidate  for  President  in 
1964  also  embraced  this  Idea  by  recommend- 
ing that  a  portion  of  Federal  income  taxes 
be  returned  to  the  States  and  that  these 
governments  be  given  a  larger  share  of  reve- 
nues derived  from  Inheritance  taxes. 

In  a  statement  Issued  on  October  28.  1964, 
President  Johnson  declared  the  Intention  of 
the  administration  to  carry  out  the  pledge 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  make  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  governments  "some 
part  of  our  great  and  growing  Federal  tax 
revenues — over  and  above  existing  aids," 

President  Johnson  then  appointed  a  task 
force  composed  of  Individuals  from  govern- 
ment and  bvislness  and  beaded  by  the  dls- 
tmgulshed  Joseph  A,  Pechman.  director  of 
economics  at  Brookings  Institution,  to  study 
the  possibility  of  setting  aside  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  Federal  revenues  each  year  in  » 
trust  fund  for  distribution  to  State  and  local 
governments. 


TWO    BASIC    CONSmKRATIONS    ABB    INVOLVID 

First,   when   this   plan   was   suggested  In 
1964.  the  rapid  growth  of  the  gross  national 


Moduct  and  the  closing  down  of  mUltary 
Ces  prompted  thoughts  of  budgetary  sur- 
Zb  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966.  It  was 
rtared  that  a  surplus  before  full  employ- 
ment of  manpower  and  resources  bad  been 
Sieved  would  cause  "flacal  drag."  This  In 
turn  would  retard  the  then  current  high 
rate  of  buamess  expansion. 

The  second  factor,  and  still  the  most  un- 
Dortant  one,  Is  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  badly  in  need  of  new  revenue 
sources  for  theU  ever  growing  needs  m 
schools,  colleges,  health  services,  and  welfare 

problems.  

State  and  local  expenditures  are  stUl  grow- 
imr  at  an  expanded  rate. 

During  the  10-year  period  from  1954  to 
1963  the  expenditures  of  these  governments 
more  than  doubled,  increasing  from  »38,e  to 
«74  9  billion.  State  and  local  Indebtedness 
increased  even  more  rapidly  during  the  same 
„rtod— from  S38.9  to  $88.4  bUllon.  Expendi- 
tures by  State  and  local  governments  in- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  T/a  percent  a 
year  between  1968  and  1963.  During  that 
period  net  Indebtedness  increased  by  43  per- 
cent More  recent  figures  obtained  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  obtained  from  the  Census 
Bureau  show  that  in  1965,  the  State  and 
local  units  expenditures  were  $87  bUllon 
whUe   their    Indebtedness   climbed   to   $99.5 

billion,  .  ,^   *  .,   ,„ 

According  to  recent  figtires  attributed  to 
Mr  Pechman,  of  Brookings  Institution,  by 
1970  these  expendlttires  should  reach  about 
$103  biUlon,  And  I  have  read  that  some 
sources  Indicate  this  figure  is  conservative. 
One  hundred  twenty  billion  dollars  might  be 
the  more  accurate  amount,  according  to  one 
study  done  for  CED. 

Most  States  have  tax  systems  which  place 
heavy  emphasis  on  sales  taxes,  fees,  and  prop- 
erty taxes  rather  than  progressive  income 
taxes.  NaturaUy.  local  governments  find  It 
difficult  to  support  rising  costs  of  necessary 
programs. 

Nearly  oae-thlrd  of  State  and  local  revenue 
IS  deii  eU  from  real  property  taxes.  Almost 
o.e-half  is  raised  through  sales  taxes  and 
fees.  Income  taxes  provide  only  a  little 
more    thun    7    percent    of    the    total. 

Therefore,  even  U  the  difference  between 
revenues  and  expendlttires  of  some  $20  to  $30 
billion  a  year  could  be  raised  from  this  ex- 
isting State  and  local  revenue  system,  the 
largest  amount  of  the  money  would  have  to 
be  derived  from  the  highly  regressive  sales 
taxes  and  property  taxes.  Besides  the  fact 
that  this  penalizes  the  obvious  groups  of 
poor  and  older  citizens,  this  would  also  dis- 
courage homeownershlp  and  accelerate  the 
trend  of  deterioration  of  property  In  our  al- 
ready troubled  cities. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  this  money  wlU  be 
spent  for  health,  education,  and  welfare — 
areas  In  which  States  not  only  have  main- 
tained but  should  mamtaln  principal  respon- 
slblUty, 

Where  is  this  money  going  to  come  from? 
These  expenses  can  hardly  be  deferred. 

EXAMPLE  OF  STATE  TAXATION  SYSTEM 

Since  I  am  most  familiar  with  my  own 
State  of  Wlsconsta.  let  me  bring  the  facts 
closer  to  home  by  citing  some  examples  from 
figures  complied  by  the  nonpartisan  Wiscon- 
sin Taxpayers'  Alliance.  This  group  states 
that  Wisconsin  State  and  local  tax  collections 
in  the  last  decade  have  grown  much  faster 
ihan  the  Federal  collections— In  1954  State 
and  local  collections  equaled  30  percent  of 
all  taxes  collected.  By  1964  they  had  grown 
to  39  percent  of  all  taxes  coUected.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  average  for  other  States  as 
Weil. 

Total  State  and  local  taxes  raised  In  Wis- 
consin increased  from  $265  mUllon  In  1944 
to  $1,246  mUllon  In  1964.  This  represents  an 
Increase  of  500  percent.  The  Federal  tax  col- 
lections for  the  same  period  Increased  from 
»822  mUllon  to  81,959  mllUon  or  slightly  more 
than  twice. 


MeanwhUe.  the  percentage  of  naoney  ex 
pended  by  the  State  of  Wlsccwism  on  educa- 
tion for  the  6-year  period  ending  1964  rose 
ir^m  22  to  26  percent  of  aU  money  spent, 
E.ery  2  years  the  State  must  provide  for  ap- 
proximately 100,000  more  pupUs  than  m  the 
prevlovis  2  years.  Each  blennlum  must  pro- 
vide for  college  classroom  space  equal  to  the 
entire  pre-World  War  U  enrollment  at  tiie 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wlsconsm,  of  necessity,  had  to  reeort  to 
almost  every  posslbUlty  In  order  to  raise  the 
necess-try  revenues;  the  broadly  based  and 
progressive  mcome  tax.  corporate  and  per- 
sonal, a  3-percent  sales  tax.  high  property 
taxes  In  local  communities,  borrowing  by 
lOcal  units  to  finance  capital  expenditures, 
gasoltoe  taxes,  sportsmen's  Ucenaee.  tuition, 
and  license  fees. 

But.  after  all  these  taxes  are  raised,  the 
State  only  keeps  about  11  percent  with  which 
to  finance  Its  operations.  Eighty-three  per- 
cent  of  the  taxes  coUected  by  the  State, 
about  «1  bUllon  total  coUected— were  spent 
by  the  local  units  of  government.  Six  percent 
went  into  the  highway  fund  by  law,  leaving 
the  State  to  spend  the  final  11  percent  for  aU 
ihe  functions  of  the  State  and  government, 

UTILIZATION  OF  REVENCES 

If  Federal  tax  revenues  continue  to  grow 
as  expected,  these  courses  of  action  would  be 
open  to  the  Congress: 

First.  Expansion  of  the  Federal  budget  to 
US3  the  full  increase  in  revenue; 
Second,  Tax  reduction; 
Third,  Retirement  of  national  debt; 
Fourth.    Expansion    of    Federal    spending 
through  grants-in-aid  for  specific  programs. 
This  latter  method  has  been  used  more  and 
more  m  mcreaslng  amounts. 

In  1934,  18  grant-in-aid  programs  were  in 
existence  to  send  money  back  to  State  and 
local  eo\ernments  for  specific  purposes.  By 
1964  there  were  68  programs  for  State  and 
local  governments  plus  60  more  programs 
for  disbursement  of  funds  to  individuals  and 
institutions.  As  of  this  year  some  140 — de- 
pending on  how  you  cotmt  them— programs 
exist  In  the  grant-in-aid  field. 

In  terms  of  dollars  expended.  $126  mlUlon 
was  spent  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  in  1934 
and  this  had  risen  to  $10,060  mlUlon  m  1964 
a  rise  of  eightyfold.  Average  expenditure  per 
program  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  Increased 
in  the  same  period  of  time  from  $7  million 
to  $148  mUllon.  In  1965  the  Qgtire  was  $10.9 
bUlion  By  1966,  according  to  the  Btireau  of 
the  Budget,  $13.3  bUllon  was  being  spent 
ihrough  grants-in-aid  programs. 

Naturally,  along  with  the  increase  In  the 
programs  more  and  more  strings  have  been 
attached  and  a  growth  In  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy has  been  the  direct  result.  This 
may  or  may  not  have  resulted  m  some 
weakening  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
utents. 


modernize  and  reorganise  their  ancient  way 
of  admmistermg  their  far-flung  operations. 
In  many  caaee  they  are  stlU  in  the  horae- 
and-buggy  stage,  still  trying  to  mm  an 
mdus  trial  society  with  a  syitem  that  was 
designed  around  an  agrarian  economy. 

The  modem  State  government  must  de- 
velop, therefore,  tatenslve  plans  and  guKto- 
itoee  which  wUl  chart  their  future  owam 
through  the  expansion  of  our  prlTate  enter- 
prise economy,  bearing  in  mind,  of  neces- 
sity, that  the  local  governments  must  be 
made  a  partner  m  this  development. 

State  governments  should  evaluate  their 
present  situation  and  develop  comprehen- 
sive plans,  projecting  needs  for  the  nsrt 
half  century  m  State  faculties,  recreation, 
land  use,  the  State's  economy,  Intercity  and 
mass  transportation,  population  growth  and 
migration,  and  recreation  resources  and 
needs. 

To  do  theee  thmgs,  both  to  the  planning 
and  in  the  Implementation  stages.  States 
need  money.  And  that  Is  what  aU  of  these 
tax -sharing  plans  are  designed  to  do— to 
get  back  to  the  State  and  local  unite  of 
government,  money  which  wlU  enable  them 
to  do  all  of  these  things  and  more. 


STATR     GOVERN  MXNTS     ARK     AN     EFFICIENT     UNK 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  State  govern- 
ments are  more  important  to  our  system  of 
Kovernment  today  than  at  any  time  stoce 
the  founding  days  of  the  Republic.  Their 
function  has  evolved  mto  one  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility than  ever  before.  especiaUy  ic 
the  fields  of  education,  hospitalization  of 
the  sick  and  mentally  Incapacitated,  law  en- 
forcement, the  control  of  traffic  and  safety, 
the  system  of  highways,  regulation  of  util- 
ities. Insurance,  and  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

We  should  lend  more  emphasis,  not  less. 
lo  the  role  of  the  State  governments.  They 
should  be  noade  stronger,  not  weaker.  The 
State  tinlt  is  the  moot  efficient  unit  and  the 
most  rational  form  of  a  government  dealing 
with  regional  problems  of  any  other  in  ex- 
istence todav.  They  should  be  given  ever- 
in'-reaslng  responsibilities  and  nurtured  so 
they  grow  In  an  orderly  and  logical  fashion. 
Nevertheless.  State  governments  have  a 
tough    role    ahead    for    them.    They    should 


PROPOSALS  EXAMINXD  BEIEFLT 

The  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  Ideas 
c  omlng  from  all  sldee,  many  of  them  with 
great  merit,  at  first  glance. 

The  beet  known,  of  course.  Is  the  Heiier- 
Peckman  plan,  which  baslcaUy  Is  a  return  of 
2  percent  of  the  Federal  mcome  tax  base, 
returned  to  the  Stotee  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
In  1966  this  would  have  tovolved  the  sum  of 
S6.6  bUllon  based  on  total  taxable  Income 
retturned  with  no  strings  attached.  I  re- 
cently read  that  Mr,  Pechman  said  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  State*  should 
not  be  compeUed  to  turn  over  a  fixed  por- 
tion of  such  income  to  the  cities.  I  believe 
Mr  Heller,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  re- 
apportionment of  the  Stat*  legislature  in 
tbna  would  mitigate  the  possible  problems 
of  rural  legislatures  reftislng  to  share  funds 
wttai  urban  centers. 

HxNBT  RTUSS,  Representative  from  Wis- 
consin, has  also  embraced  the  idea  of  reve- 
nue  sharing  with  his  own  plan  but  '^^ 
a  good  deal  more  specific  and  doeeattach  a 
few  sUlngs.  He  would  like  to  provide  $35 
bJUlon  ovfr  a  5-year  period  to  8** *« ^^^ 
would  take  steps  to  modjffntee  «»»»••«* 
local  governments.  He  would  also  like  to  see 
reglMial  coordinating  commltteee  for  each  <rf 
four  regions  set  up.  His  plan,  as  I  undentand 
It.  would  allocate  money  on  the  basis  ol  pop- 
ulation with  no  State  receiving  leea  than 
$600,000.  The  formula  also  apportion*  ftmds 
according  to  total  population  per  State  with 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  total  set  aside  for 
supplements  to  Statee  with  low  per  capita  in- 
come, or  a  high  Incidence  of  poverty,  depen- 
dency, or  urbanization.  

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  3kym) 
also  introduced  a  plan  some  time  ««oJf  "^ 
House,  which  was  designed  to  establish  In 
the  Federal  Treasury  an  "^o'"^*, *?'?'*, ~ J 
percent  per  year  of  aU  total  individual  to- 
Mme  taxes.  In  1966  this  would  have  amount- 
ed  to  $2.65  bUllon.  Roughly,  this  was  to  be 
shared  by  means  of  a  formula  which  tied 
the  total  population  of  the  State  to  Its  rere- 
nue-raislng  efforts  in  comparlaon  to  the  reet 
of  the  SUtes.  About  85  percent  to  90  pwxent 
of  the  total  fund  would  be  divided  up  In 
that  manner.  In  addition,  about  10  P«ro«t 
to  15  percent  of  the  total   I"^.'^?^^ 
distributed     In    an     Income     redlstrlbutkio 
formula.  Simply  stated,  the  Stau  which  Is 
lowest  on  the  list  of  the  60  In  tMxaa  of  per 
capita  national  average  inoome  would  rwjeive 
more   than   the   State   next   higher   on  the 
list  and  so  on,  imtU  the  more  affluent  States 
would  receive  none.  Here  again  a  string  was 
attached,   however,    because   aU   money    re- 
turned would  have  to  be  spent  tor  healtti, 
education,   or   weUare   programs,   SUte  pay- 
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m«nu  in  Ueu  of  property  taxes,  debt  service, 
or  jimter  relief. 

The  plan   which   the  dutlagulahed   aep- 
reMuUUve  from  WlMOMln.  MxLvm  Laim, 
hM  saagmtmi  U  that  of  mmnlj  returning  a 
fUt   DMoentMe   of   Fwlerml    t»xee   coUected 
from  e«>h  StaU  to  that  State  with  no  string, 
attached.  He  dtee  precedence  in  the  Wlscon- 
"JZ^  for  tax  .hartng.  In  WUwuln  ^ 
uusoSme    taxee   ooUect«l    by    the   State    are 
aharwl  to  the  extent  that  60  p««ent  goes 
back  to  the  oommunlty  from  which  It  waii 
collected,  10  p«ro«it  to  the  county,  and  40 
percent  la  retained  by  the  SUte.  EeprewnU- 
Iwe  Laibb  doe.  «gge.t  that  aome  kind  of 
eauallaaUon  formula  similar  to  Wlsconslns 
formula    applied    throughout    the    country 
would  inauie  that  poorer  State,  would  re- 
ceive a  gr«kt«-  percentage  of  the  fund,  they 
coUect   because    of    their    greater   need   for 
assistance.  .  ^     __, 

In  addlUon.  thl.  plan  la  designed  to  par- 
tlaUy  supplant  rather  than  to  supplement 
some  I^eral  grant«-ln-ald  programs. 

BepK-entaUve  Ooodxix,  of  New  York,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  like  to  make  specific 
aUotmenU  to  local  oommunltlee.  He  would 
distribute  50  percent  for  State  purpowia  with 
46  percent  to  be  dUtrlbuted  by  the  State  to 
locia  government,  and  6  percent  to  strength- 
en the  executive  and  management  fimoUons 
of  the  State. 

Several  foreign  government,  have  also  en- 
Kaged  in  tax-sharing  plans  with  some  varying 
aearM  of  suoce*.  You  wlU  find  that  moat  of 
them  are  rather  compUoatwi.  Oermany.  Can- 
ada. Au«»lla,  and  Argentina  aU  have  plans 
which  oaimot  be  explained  in  a  few  sen- 
tence. The  formula,  are  extremely  complex. 
I  aak  unanimous  conaent  that  the  document, 
from  the  Library  of  Congrees  relating  to 
these  plan,  be  Ineerted  in  the  IUcoxd  at  the 
close  of  my  remarka. 

The     VicK     PaxsmxNT.     Without     objec- 
tion, It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

AaovMxirra  roa  thmb  paoposALS 
Mr     NxLTON.    In    an    expanding    economy 
based   on    1966   tax  rates   Federal   reyeny" 
increased  on  the  average  by  about  W  WlUon 
oer    year.    Boonomlst.   fear   that   addlUonal 
^es  would  siphon  off  too  much  money  from 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  A  Fed- 
eral surplus  would  thus  result  before  full 
employment  of  manpower  and  resources  U 
achieved.  Such  a  surplus  has  the  effect  of 
retarding  economic  growth,  and  In  time,  the 
forces  of  recession  set  In.  It  Is  beUeved  that 
enactment  of  a  sharing  propoaal  would  avert 
this  so-caUed  fiscal  drag  which  such  sur- 
Dlusee  may  exert  upon  the  naUonal  economy. 
NaturaUy.   19«*-«7  expenditures  for  defense 
and  Vietnam  vmi  preclude  this  posslblUty. 

Tax  reducUon  measures  would  also  count- 
eract the  restrlcuve  effects  a  budget-surplus 
would  produce.  Tax  reducUon  bUls  usuaUy 
lAM  too  long  to  get  through  Congress,  how- 
ever and  recessions  can  take  effect  faster 
than  legislation.  By  making  excess  revenues 
available  to  State  and  local  governments 
automaUcaUy.  acUon  would  get  underway 
immediately  to  offset  the  contractive  effect 
of  such  surplus. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  largest  area  of  un- 
met need.  Ues  In  the  servloes  provided  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

State  and  local  governments  have  been  In- 
creasing their  outlays  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  Federal  Oovenunent  during  the 
past  several  years  In  attempts  to  meet 
mounting  obligations. 

As  I  said,  in  1963  they  spent  about  $76  bil- 
lion The  Ubrary  of  Congress  reports  pro- 
tected expenditures  for  1872  of  amounts 
varying  from  $108  to  liao  billion.  On  the 
other  hand.  Federal  spending  has  Increased 
less  draatlcaUy.  Fiscal  year  1966  showed  a 
total  of  W8  billion  spent,  and  If  one  disre- 
gards  expenditures   for   Vietnam,   the    pro- 
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jected    amount    for    1973    1.    1110    to    *U5 

billion.  .    .V,  .^ 

Representative  Hxnrt  Retjss  suggests  that 
State   and   local   governments   may   not   use 
these    Federal    funds    wisely    If    they    are 
granted    nor   will    they    Increase   their   own 
taxes   and    expenditures    tat   necessary   pro- 
grams. Past  experience.  I  feel,  proves  these 
fears  groundless  and  that  this  would  not  be 
the  case.   A  large   proportion  of  total  State 
and  local  ouUays  over  the  past  years  have 
been  used  for  educational,  health,  and  wel- 
fare  purposes — an   Indication  that  they  are 
cognizant   of   the  needs  of  their  people  In 
these  areas  and  are  attempting  to  meet  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  WS  billion  in- 
crease in  State  and  local  government  expend- 
itures  between    1954   and    1963,   41    percent 
went  into  education:  another  14  percent  Into 
health  and  welfare;   16  percent  to  highways. 
and  8   percent   for  police.  Are,   and  sanita- 
tion—a  rather  good  division  I  would  venture 
to  say. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  granU  made 
to  State  and  local  eovernments  should  be  on 
a  "no  strings  attached"  basis,  that  these 
groups  should  be  allowed  to  operate  without 
tight  supervision  and  restrictions — free 
from  Federal  control.  The  argument  con- 
tinues that  the  spread  of  "growing  bureauc- 
racy" will  be  halted.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  then  be  In  a  stronger  financial 
position,  and  a  better  fiscal  balance  can  be 
achieved  between  all  three  levels  of 
government. 

Other  arguments  for  the  scheme  encom- 
pass the  Idea  that  unconditional  grants  will 
free  Federal  Qovernment  fj-om  much  redtape 
and  overhead  currently  necessitated  under 
Federal  programs.  Present  aid  programs  are 
becoming  so  numerous,  diverse,  and  complex 
that  It  Is  difficult  for  the  less  sophisticated, 
governmental  bodies  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  more 
Federal  listings  appear  In  some  phone  books 
than  do  State  listings. 

During  fiscal  year  1963  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Itemized  some  66  programs  of  direct 
aid  to  State  and  local  governments.  These  do 
not  Include  numerous  other  programs  of  as- 
sistance disbursed  directly  to  Individuals 
and  Institutions  within  the  SUtes.  During 
the  past  10  years,  direct  payments  to  State 
and  local  governments  have  almost  tripled — 
from  $3.8  blUlon  in  fiscal  year  1956  to  $10.9 
bUUon  In  fiscal  year  1965.  In  1965  alone.  Con- 
gress added  some  10  to  30  programs,  depend- 
ing upon  how  one  considers  a  separate  pro- 
gram. Despite  the  talk  of  "creative  Federal- 
Ism"  and  "local  responsibility"  every  one 
of  those  dollars  h  a  string  attached— and 
sometimes  even  hawsers  and  cables. 

Making  additional  revenues  available,  the 
case  goes,  would  enable  Federal  officials  to 
devote  more  time  and  energy  to  more  press- 
ing problems  of   national  defense,   Interna- 
tional relations,  and  so  forth.  Loosening  re- 
strictive Federal  controls  would  relieve  Con- 
gress of  overseeing  the  programs.  The  Con- 
gress would  also  be  freed  from  constant  pres- 
suring of  lobby  groups  seeking  special  proj- 
ects or  benefits  for  their  particular  districts. 
And.  there  are  arguments  which  say  that 
unconditional  grants  will  be  a  boon  to  low- 
income  cities  and  States.  Stringent  matching 
requirements  currently  Imposed  on  numer- 
ous programs  make  It  difficult  for  some  units 
to  take  advantage  of  same  grants-in-aid.  or 
If  they  do.  some  of  their  own  programs  must 
suffer.   If,   as  some  spokesmen  recommend. 
Federal  revenues  are  shared  on  the  basis  of 
population,  rather  than  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  taxes  paid,  poorer  States  might  be 
the  principal  beneficiaries. 

AaOtlMENTS  AGAINST    THE    PROPOSALS 

In  1965,  the  plan  Heller  proposed  presumed 
continued  prosperity  and  Federal  budget  sur- 
plxises.  Even  though  we  stUl  do  have  prosper- 
ity, some  of  which  is  based  on  a  war  economy, 


the  surplus  Is  nowhere  In  sight  right  now. 
Between  1961  and  1966  there  was  a  full  ex- 
pansion of  economic  activity  but  a  full  uti- 
lization of  Indtutrlal  capacity  axxd  full  em- 
ployment was  not  attained.  Budget  burpluiee 
have  always  been  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  In  the  past  30  years— only  sU  times 
LIS  a  matter  of  fact.  Thus,  with  budget  sur- 
plus a  literal  uncertainty  the  local  govern- 
ment would  have  a  difficult  time  In  trying  to 
determine  their  projected  Federal  share.  Such 
uncertainties      would      certainly      preclude 
them    from    projecting   Intelligent    budgets. 
This  would  be  an  undesirable  hardship.  And 
once  they  receive  a  tax  share.  It  would  be 
difficult  or  Impossible  to  cut  back  or  cut  out 
the  program  in  years  of  budget  deficits.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  make  these  distributions, 
therefore,  based  on  surplusage.  Indeed,  Con- 
gress can  control  Its  own  deficits  and  sut- 
pluses  based  on  the  amount  of  spending  it 
wants  to  engage  In.  Thus,  the  Heller  argu- 
ment for  sharing  based  on  the  Federal  budg- 
et surplus  poses  some  serious  problems. 

Critics  of  tax  sharing  fear  that  without 
Federal  supervision  and  control,  the  local 
goverrunents  will  not  tise  the  funds  In  the 
right  way.  These  local  units  may  be  tempted 
to  reduce  their  own  taxes  and  curtail  vital 
programs.  This  has  been  evidenced  In  some 
sections  of  the  cotmtry  which  are  gearing  up 
their  economy  through  low  local  taxes. 
designed  to  attract  Indtistry  and  mesinwhlle 
waiting  for  Federal  programs  to  help  them 
with  basic  programs  such  as  sewer  and  water, 
Industrial  parks,  and  the  like. 

There  Is  apprehension  that  rural  dom- 
inated legislatures  wlU  make  allocations  of 
funds  which  will  not  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  Ootmty  lead- 
ers are  fearful  that  money  may  never  trickle 
down  to  the  local  level  from  the  State  level. 
Similarly,  clvU  rights  leaders  fear  that  funds 
win  be  spent  to  support  segregated  schools, 
housing,  and  other  facilities.  Failure  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  control  the  actual 
distribution  of  funds  below  the  State  level 
undoubtedly  will  cause  bitter  controversy 
among  State,  county,  and  city  leaders  as  to 
just  how  these  funds  will  bs  spent. 

It  Is  also  possible  that  local  level  govern- 
ments will  be  even  more  dependent  upon 
Washington  instead  of  becoming  stronger 
and  more  self-reliant.  It  Is  also  feared  that 
Federal  power  will  be  enlarged  rather  than 
diminished  by  giving  further  aid  to  these 
governing  bodies. 

Rather  than  doling  out  pubUc  fvmds,  some 
feel  that  any  surplvts  funds  should  be  used 
to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

There  is  also  strong  opinion  by  other  high 
Federal  officials  that  the  funds  can  be  better 
spent  on  Federal  programs  such  as  msas 
transit,  cancer  research,  welfare  programs, 
and  so  forth,  and  that  these  programs 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  aid- 
ing State  and  local  governments. 

The  main  controversy.  In  any  case,  wlU 
revolve  around  just  how  much  Federal  con- 
trol and  supervision  shaU  be  exercised  over 
the  disbursement  of  these  fluids. 


TAX  SHAamO  RAISES  MANY    QUESTIONS 

Why  not  simply  cut  taxes  and  let  the  State 
and  local  governments  raise  their  own  taxss 
as  necessary  to  produce  the  same  amoimt  of 
new  revenue? 

Even  though  most  plans  do  not  advocate 
that  Federal  string,  how  can  we  be  sure  that 
asking  for  modernization  Is  not  really  a 
string  after  aU— or  that  the  greater  share  go- 
ing to  less  prosperous  States  Is  not  a  quallfl- 
catlou  at  the  outset? 

Once  such  a  program  Is  begun,  how  can  a 
ever  be  changed?  Since  each  Federal  legisla- 
tor is  affected.  wUl  this  not  become  a  giant 
boondoggle  and  pork-barrel?  Wotild  not  It 
become  as  unworkable  and  as  ungainly  as 
some  of  the  giant  grant-in-aid  programs  w« 
now  have? 

How  can  we  say  that  the  Federal  program* 
which  may  suffer  cuts  as  the  result  of  the 


-turn  of  money  to  the  States  are  less  val- 
^e  than  those  which  the  States  wlU  sps»d 

"Td  hol  win  the  SUtes  ever  know  how 
mu^ls  going  to  be  allocated  to  them  during 
S^sucleeSLg  year  of  Oongr««s?  How  wiU 
^  ever  know  how  to  budget  wisely? 
"^U  tt  not  possible  that  putting  Stat«  on 
thf  Federal  payroU  Instead  of  letting  them 
^  th^lr  o^in  revenues  for  their  own  ne«i. 
!!^t    weaken   States    even   further    rather 
Sg streS^enlng  ^^-rn.n^-^J^  "^^ 
chin  even  more  power  to  Washington? 
^i^  officials 'admit  to  the  haunting  fear 
of  tax  sharing  on  other  grounds.  M*^"' 
Utlng  Federal  programs  are  open  endp^t 
^^e  cost  to  the  UJ3.  Oovernment  is  llm- 
^  only  by  the  abUlty  and  the  wUllngnj^ 
l^the  Stales   to   come   up   with  matching 
?unds.  What  would  happen  if  t^^^  Btatesus^ 
t^  tax-sharing  money  to  match  Fe^al 
'^ts  tmder  old  programs?  At  least  one  Pe^ 
!ral  official  believes   that   the   States   could 
b^  The   Federal   Treasury   with   Its   own 
money. 

CONGRESS    NOT    THE    PUACS    TO    DBATT    THX    BXST 
PLAN 


The  complexities  Involved  In  tax  sharing 
are  so  great,  and  the  disparities  In  the  plans 
^ady  offered  are  so  broad,  that  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  we  need  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  this  subject  by  a  blue-ribbon  com- 
mission. The  congress  and  Its  own  coinmlt- 
tees  win  stiU  have  to  give  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  commission  s  recommendations, 
but  at  least  we  wlU  have  the  benefit  of  ex- 
tensive considerations  and  we  wiU  have  a 
broadly  acceptable  proposal  to  use  as  a  start- 
inff  point  for  congressional  action. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  those  people 
who  suggest  that  we  should  automatically 
plow  back  1.  2.  or  5  percent  of  the  personal 
income  taxes  to  the  States,  with  or  without 
strings  by  whatever  formula  they  have  de- 
vised thus  far.  This  Is  too  great  a  departure 
frc«n  the  usual  method  of  expenditure  to 
start  on  a  program  of  this  sort  quickly.  AU 
the  ramifications  should  be  studied  in  a  year- 
long recital  of  fact  and  opinion.  With  the 
state  of  our  economy  now  being  controUed  to 
&  great  extent  by  the  Vietnam  crisis,  this  is 
no  time  to  begin  this  program.  We  can  af- 
fotd  to  buy  the  time  now. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  auto- 
matlcaUy  agree  that  a  program  of  this  kind 
should  supplant  rather  than  supplement  the 
Federal  aid  programs. 

I  think  that  both  the  urgency  for  haste  and 
arguments  for  gradually  replacing  the 
grants-in-aid  program  may  be  politically  mo- 
tivated, designed  to  embarrass  rather  than 
to  be  constructive.  I  urge  a  'go  slow"  attitude 
at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  a 
measure  which  will  provide  for  a  conunlsslon 
to  study  the  posslbUltles  of  sharing  Federal 
revenues  with  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  commission  Is  designed  to  ex- 
amine the  entire  issue  by  a  cross  section  of 
the  country's  leading  authorities:  Including 
economic  leaders  of  the  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive, business,  labor,  academicians,  and  the 
general  pubUc.  In  addition,  a  Federal  mter- 
agency  committee   Is  authorized  which  wlU 
provide  Information,  liaison,  cooperation  and 
coordination  for  the  commlaslon.  The  bill 
further    provides    for    an    executive    group 
which   win    provide    continuity,    staff,   and 
technicians  to  administer  and  conduct  the 
day-to-day   operations    of   the    commission. 
The  cost  is  limited  to  $1  million  and  It  Is  to 
report  back  by  January  1,  1960. 

I  urge  again  that  now  is  the  time  to  make 
haste  slowly. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  almost  certainly  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  enacting  any  kind 
of  a  revenue  sharing  plan  In  this  session, 
at  least. 

There  are  many  plans  being  formulated.  aU 
tJased  on  different  premises,  all  designed  to 
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accomplish  different  goals,  and  aU  involving 
different  sunas  of  money. 

The  complex  naturs  of  the  concept,  and 
the  somewhat  radical  departure  from  our 
previous  way  of  doing  business  calls  for  a 
comprehensive  study. 

If  an  equitable  tax  sharing  plan  can  be  de- 
veloped that  strengthens  the  States  and  does 
not  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  then 
we  should  do  It.  But  any  such  new  procram 
requires  the  extensive  and  expert  study 
which  only  a  blue  ribbon  commission  can 

give. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bin  be  printed  in  the  Rwoao,  and 
further,  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  10 
davB.  for  additional  cosponsors. 

i'he  Vice  PREsmxNT.  The  bUl  wUl  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  bUl  wlU  be  printed  In  the 
recobo,  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  bUl  (S.  92)  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Federal  Tax  Sharing,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  N&soN,  was  received,  reed 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoan,  as  foUows. 


S.  9a 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds — 

(a)  that  m  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
ever-Increasing  growth  In  the  needs  for  SUte 
and  local  govermnental  services  In  areas  of 
traditional  SUte-local  responsibility;  and 

(b)  that  the  rising  demands  for  spending 
by  SUte  and  local  goverrmienU  have  strained 
their  ability  to  meet  all  their  revenue  needs; 

and  ^^ 

(c)  that  there  are  now  being  suggesteo 
several  legislative  proposals  under  which  the 
Federal  Oovernment  would  assist  the  SUtes 
and  local  governmente  In  meeting  their  fi- 
nancial problems  by  sharing  with  them  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Federal  tax  revenues; 

and  .         . 

(d)  ttiat  the  problem  of  the  anancing  of 
SUte  and  local  governments  Is  of  great  com- 
plexity and  the  propoaals  for  lU  solution 
represent  a  radical  departure  from  accepted 
methods  of  providing  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance; and 

(e)  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  lor  a 
thorough  study  and  appraisal  of  all  ques- 
tions raised  by  revenue  sharing  propoaals  In 
order  to  enable  the  Congress  to  determine 
which  of  the  avaUable  proposals  or  possible 
alternatives  are  beet  designed  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  meet  the  needs  of  their 
citizens  for  easentlal  public  services:  and 

(f)  that  such  a  study  and  appraisal  can 
beet  be  carried  out  by  a  high  level  com- 
mission comprised  of  pubUc  and  private 
members  represenUtlve  of  a  cross-section  of 
the  economy  and  the  cltlisenry  of  our  Na- 

tlMl. 

axe.  3.  (al  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-seven  members  ss  follows: 

(1)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  or  his 
designee; 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  his  designee; 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  or  his  designee; 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  or  his  designee; 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  BepresenuHves, 
or  his  designee: 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Bcooomic 
Committee  of  the  Congrees,  or  his  designee; 

(7)  Fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  persons 
ouUlde  the  Oovemmsnt,  of  whom  three 
shall  be  drawn  from  labor,  three  sbaU  be 


drawn  from  management,  three  whail  be 
drawn  from  fanMrs'  org.n>w**wis.  tlurse 
sfaaU  be  drawn  from  the  acadenttn  prtdm- 
slon,  and  three  shaU  be  drawn  tram  amoat 
other  private  persons  with  a  ciompstsnny  In 
the  area,  of  study  of  the  nnmtnl—lntt. 

(8)  Three  members  to  be  aypotetad  by  the 
rreeirtsnt  from  a  panel  of  at  laeak  clz  paivoas 
ilii.<cn.ti.(1  by  the  United  States  Ooniuenoe 
ot  Ooremoce  from  taaoag  it.  meaakeie;  and 
(•)  THree  members  to  be  s|)painied  by 
the  PrseMMt  from  among  a  panel  ot  at 
laaofc  .Iz  petaone  dsilgDated  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  tnm  among  the  Mayors  ct 
our  Nation. 

(b)  The  President  shall  deelgnate  a  Chair* 
man.  at  the  ooomleaton. 

(c)  rum  teen  members  of  the  Conunlsslon 
Shall  eooatttute  a  quoruaa. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Ooni mission  shall 
not  affeot  lla  pomen,  but  shaU  be  filled  in 
the  same  osanner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
piolntment  was  made. 

Bxc.  3.  The  Oommlsslon  absJl  oonduct  a 
comprehensive  and  Impartial  study  and  ap- 
praisal of  all  proposals  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  '^'^^e  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
tax  revenues  with  the  SUtes  and  local  gov- 
emmenU,  initl"'<*«g.  but  not  Uenlted  to. 
making  a  determlaation  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  total  amount  o<  Federal  revenues 
which  mlglkt  be  available  annually  for  shar- 
ing with  the  States  and  local  governiaenU: 

(b)  The  portton  of  such  revenues  whlcfa 
should  be  allotted  to  each  SUte  and  the  ex- 
Unt  to  which  each  SUte  should  be  required 
to  dtelrlbute  any  of  such  revenues  received 
by  It  to  Its  local  governmenu: 

(c)  The  best  manner  ot  achieving  an 
equitable  allotment  of  any  shared  revenues 
among  the  States  while  helping  to  equalize 
the  public  services  available  to  cltiaens  in 
the  different  SUtes; 

Id)  The  extent  of  Federal  ctwitrol  and 
supervision  which  should  be  exercised  over 
the  dtebursement  of  any  shared  revenues  to 
the  SUtes  and  local  governmenu  and  the 
uses  to  which  such  revenues  may  be  applied; 
<e)  The  effect  which  the  operation  of  any 
such  system  of  revenue  sharing  might  have 
upon  the  viability  of  the  SUtes  as  membera 
of  our  Federal  system; 

(f)  The  extent  to  which  any  such  system 
for  the  dtebiirsing  of  Federal  rewenues 
should  supplement  or  supplant  alUrnatlve 
methods  lor  the  utilization  of  such  revenues, 
such  as  specific  grant-in-aid  programs,  direct 
Federal  spending  programs,  tax  reduction, 
and  retirement  of  national  debt:  and 

( g  I  Any  ramifications  which  might  accom- 
pany the  eetabUshment  of  such  a  revenue 
sharlBC  sysUm  not  otherwise  considered  pur- 
suant to  a  deUrmmation  of  the  preoedlng 
questions. 

Sac.  4.  Ths  Commission  may  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  such  interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable  ooneemlng  Ita 
andlngs  and  recommendations  and  shall 
transmit  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1 .  1969. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  deUUed 
sUUment  of  the  findings  and  coocluslons  of 
the  Commission  together  with  lu  reoom- 
mendatlons  for  such  legislation  as  it  deems 
appropriate.  The  Commission  shall  oease  to 
exist  thirty  days  afUr  transmitting  lU  final 
report. 

S«c.  5.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Commlaslon 
who  Is  a  Member  of  Congress.  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovernment.  a  governor 
of  a  SUte.  or  a  mayor  shall  serve  without 
compensation  In  addition  to  that  reeelved  in 
his  regular  public  employment,  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  ta- 
ouned  in  the  perform'wice  of  duties  vested 
la  the  Commission. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Commteaion  who  Is 
from  private  life  shaU  receive  compensation 
at  the  raU  of  $100  per  diem  white  engaged 
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m  the  actual  perfornumce  of  duties  v«t«<l 
in  the  CrimmUflnn  and  sbBll  be  entitled  to 
relmbunenieiit  for  travel.  subeUtence,  and 
other  nectiiry  expend*  incurred  In  the  per- 
fcrmanoe  of  such  duties. 

Ssc  a  (a)  The  Commlsalon  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  Ox  the  compensation 
^  mich  pewonnel  as  It  deem*  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  HI  of 
chapter  58  of  suoh  title  reUtlng  to  claaalfl- 
catlon  and  Oeneral  BotaMlule  pay  rates,  in 
addition,  the  Commlaslon  may  procure  tem- 
porary aivd  mtermlttent  service*  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorlied  for  the  departments 
by  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(60  Stat.  810) .  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $76 
per  rtlem  for  Individuals. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorlred  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  execuUve  secretary  to  oversee  the 
worn  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Commission. 
The  executive  secretary  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  ni  of  chapter  58  of  title  6,  United 
states  Code,  relating  to  clasaUlcaUon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

ate.  7.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
sli&ll  provide  for  the  Commission  necessary 
administrative  services  (Including  thoee  re- 
lated to  budgeting,  accounting,  financial  re- 
porting, personnel,  and  procurement)  for 
which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance,  or 
by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authortced 
to  negotiate  and  witer  Into  contracts  with 
private  flrms,  Institutions,  and  Individuals  to 
carry  out  such  studies  and  to  prepare  such 
reports  as  the  Commission  determlnee  to  be 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

(b»  The  Commlaslon  Is  authorised  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Government  any  information  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  Inetrumentellty  Is  authoHied 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to 
fumlah  such  Information  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

Sac.  9.  The  Conunlaslon.  or  any  subcom- 
mittee or  panel  thereof  as  authorized  by  the 
Commlaslon.  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  ItB  funcUons  and  duties,  hoid  suoh 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
pl^oas  aa  the  Conxmlsalon  or  suoh  subcom- 
mittee or  panel  may  deem  advisable. 

3ac.  10.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Interagency  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Tax  Sharing,  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  of  any  departments, 
agencies  and  Independent  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  (or  their  des- 
ignees) concerned  with  or  Interested  In  any 
areas  of  study  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  advise  the  Commission  and  to  main- 
tain effective  lUlaon  with  the  reeouroes  of 
suoh  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities. Such  committee  shall  elect  a 
Chtilrman,    from   among    Its   members. 

Sac.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  suoh  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,  ae  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  the  amendment,  does  it  fol- 
low that  the  yeas  and  nays  will  be  or- 
dered on  the  motion,  or  is  it  necessary 
to  make  such  a  specific  request? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is 
necessary  to  especially  make  such  a 
request. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  cslII  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  lay  on 

the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  cai  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  amendment  No.  1495.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Ceahbtok)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GhiAVKL),  the  Senator  from  CWciahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr,  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ke»nedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Maokuson)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
( Mr.  McGovern  » ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskh)  .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peix^  .  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia « Mr.  Spong  )  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphret)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent  because  of 
death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT>  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the  Senator 


from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Miller)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  5«, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

I  No.  410  Ijeg.) 

TEAS— 6« 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  0 
C3aae 
(3ook 
Oooper 
(3urtl» 
Dole 
Dominlck 


Bayh 

Benlsen 

Burdlck 

Canncn 

Chiles 

Chujrch 

EUigleton 


Allott 

Baker 

BeUmon 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Hansen 


Eastland 
Edwards 
Ervln 
Fannin 
Feng 
OambreU 
Guroey 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hruaka 
Inouye 
JavlM 

.  Jordan,  Idaho 
Long 

McClellaD 
Monloya 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 

NAYS— 21 

Pulbrlght 

Grlffln 

Hoi  lings 

Hughes 

Ja.(^son 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 


Percy 

Randolph 

Bibicofl 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Wclcker 

WlUiaina 

Young 


Metcull 

McDdale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

Stevenson 

Symington 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Harris 

Hart 

Humphrey 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Uathlas 

McGee 


McOovem 

IdUler 

Muudt 

Muskle 

Pell 

Sparkm&n 

Spong 


So  Mr.  Long's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Church's  amendment  (No.  1495)  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speakw 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  establish  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ences and  to  provide  scholarships  to  se- 
lected persons  for  education  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  other  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes ;  and 

S.  2969.  An  act  to  declare  title  to  cer- 
tain Federal  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
to  be  in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Ccaifederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation 
of  Oregon. 

Subsequently,  the  enrolled  bills  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FBDERAL  OCEAN 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  92-353) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TUH- 
NKY)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  tbe 
CTommittee  on  Commerce. 


fo  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  transmit  to- 
day the  report  of  the  Federal  Ocean 
Program.  It  has  been  a  year  of  significant 
accomplishments  and  continued  evolu- 
tion of  new  directions  to  know,  conserve, 
and  use  the  sea. 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  our 
maturing  ocean  program  is  that  we  ajre 
increasingly  viewing  our  efforts  in  the 
marine  enviromnent  from  the  fresh  per- 
spectives illuminated  by  our  need  for  ite 
abundant  resources  and  by  the  necessity 
to  search  cfu-ef  ully  into  the  consequences 
of  our  actions  in  its  development.  We 
must  insure  the  proper  balance  of  these 
thorough  measures  which  are  compatible 
with  the  long-term  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  marine  enviromnent. 

During    1971,    strong    emphasis    was 
placed  on  improvements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  marine  living  and  nonliving 
resources,    on    easing    pressures    which 
threaten  certain  species  with  extinction, 
and  on  enforcement  of  measures  to  pre- 
vent environmental  pollution  and  degra- 
dation. We  have  stepped  up  our  studies 
of  the  ways  in  which  we  must  manage 
our  coastal  zones  to  protect  our  fisheries, 
to  make  them  available  for  marine  trans- 
portation, to  minimize  poUution,  and  to 
enhance  their  recreational  values.  I  have 
recommended  legislation  to  establish  na- 
tional land  use  policy  programs  which 
include   prioiity   provisions   for   coastal 
zone  management. 

Further,  in  view  of  our  increasing 
concern  with  energy  supplies  to  sustain 
the  Nation's  economic  growth  and  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  people,  the 
FWeral  Ocean  Program  moved  to  ex- 
fdore  the  geophysical  and  geological 
character  of  otu:  continental  shelves.  It 
should  be  recorded  that  1971  was  the 
year  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
began  to  move  vigorously  to  map  and 
chart  these  promismg  submerged  lands 
and  their  resource  potential. 

A  major  share  of  the  Federal  Ocean 
Program  continued  to  support  vital  na- 
tional defense  objectives  related  to  op- 
erations in  the  mairine  environment. 
Nevertheless,  the  major  program  in- 
creases of  the  past  few  years  and  those 
for  the  coming  year  are  in  the  civil  sec- 
tor. Among  the  important  accomplish- 
ments have  been  the  increasing  momen- 
tum to  provide  the  operational  capability 
for  man  to  do  useful  work  beneath  the 
sea  through  application  of  research  sub- 
mersibles  and  laboratory  habitats;  the 
development  of  a  system  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  abundance  and  distribution 
of  harvestable  living  marine  resources; 
and  the  designation  of  the  first  four  Sea 
Grant  Colleges. 

Our  efforts  to  explore  the  marine  en- 
virwunent  have  been  increasingly  char- 
acterized by  the  trend  toward  major 
large-scale  studies  conducted  by  Federal 
agencies  in  national  programs  such  as 
the  Marine  Ecosystems  Analysis  study  of 
the  New  York  Bight,  and  with  other  na- 
tions in  international  programs,  such  as 
the  International  Field  Year  for  the 
Oreat  Lakes  and  the  International  Dec- 
ade of  Ocean  Exploration.  In  these,  we 
are  moving  out  to  the  ocean  "labora- 
tories" with  arrays  of  ships,  specially 
designed  buoys,  aircraft,  earth-orbiting 


satellites,  and  submersiWeB  to  apply  col 
lectlve  efforts  to  solve  special  proWem* 
and  to  advance  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

I  am  pleased  to  miort,  also,  the  con- 
tinued strengthMiing  of  Federal  ties, 
both  in  scope  and  level  of  aotlTltr,  with 
industry,  state  and  local  goTemments, 
and  universities.  I  consider  this  a  moat 
essential  aspect  underlying  our  marine 
programs.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  pa«t. 
private  industry,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, scientific  and  other  Institutloos 
must  Increase  their  own  efforts  U  we  are 
to  continue  our  headway  toward  solving 
the  myriad  of  marine  problems. 

My  budget  request  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1973  provides  $672  million  in  support  of 
our  programs  in  marine  scimce,  engi- 
neering, and  services,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $60  miUion  over  last  year's  request. 
This  budget  will  enable  us  to  ooatlnue 
our  advances  in  all  areas  of  importance 
to  our  vital  and  increasing  national  in- 
terest in  the  seas. 

RicHASi)  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  September  11, 1972. 


lighted  to  greet  yoti  as  our  guests  In  the 
Senate  today. 
(Applause,  Senators  rising.) 

BBcaaa  roa  3  Mururaa 

Mr.  ROBIBT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldaai, 
I  more  that  the  Senate  stand  In  reeees 

for  3  ndnutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:39  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
12:42  pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
PreakUnc  OBkeer  (Mr.  Tumnnr) . 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.)   

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  distingxilshed  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


REVENUE    SHARXNO    ACT    OP    1OT2 

Tbe  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H H.  14370)  to  pjro- 
vlde  payments  to  localities  for  blcb- 
priority  ezpeodituree,  to  encourace  tbe 
States  to  supi^emMit  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  Ineome  taxes. 

AUKRDIIXMT  NO.    Kt* 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  14M,  offered  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  tbe  disttDctdshed  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch)^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tbo  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  1496)  as  ftdlows: 

TTTLE  IV — INTEBNAi.  RBVEmXB  CODE 
AUXafDMXNTB 
Skc.  401.  Minimum  Tax  rem.  Tax 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  PARLIAMENT  OP 
BELGIUM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  the  Senate,  we  are  honored  to  have 
with  us  in  the  Senate  today  15  members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Belgium — all  of 
whom  are  members  of  their  Coomiittees 
on  National  Defoue. 

The  six  members  of  the  Senate  of  Bel- 
gium are:  M.  De  Vlies,  M.  Vangroosveld. 
M.  Souwens,  M.  Thomas,  M.  Lambiotte. 
and  M.  Verleysen. 

The  nine  Members  o£  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  are:  M.  Tangh6,  who  is  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Defense;  M.  Herbage,  H.  Magnee.  M. 
Mattheyssens.  M.  Laloux,  M.  Oeysen. 
Madame  Lahaye-Duclos.  M.  Carpels,  and 
M.  Ramacle. 

This  distinguished  group  has  visited 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  plant  in  Marietta. 
Ga.:  the  LitUe  Rock  Air  Ptorce  Base  in 
Arkansas;  and  Cape  Kennedy  in  Florida. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  our  guests  and 
fellow  parliamentarians  that  we  are  de- 


(a)  Section  46  of  ih©  Internal  Revenue 
Code  ot  1954  i  relating  to  Imposition  of  the 
minimum  tax  for  tax  preferencea)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
(d)  and  (e),  respectlTely,  and  by  striking 
out  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"  (a)  In  CJxNnuu.. — In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  Unpoaed  by  this  chapter,  there  la  here- 
by impoaed  lor  each  taxable  year,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Income  of  each  perBon,  a  tax- 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  tax  on  such  (wraon's  category  I 
tax  preference  income  (computed  under  sub- 
section (b)), and 

"(2)  the  tax  on  such  person's  category  n 
tax  prefersnoe  Income  (computed  under  sub- 
section ^c)). 

••(b>  CaixooRT  I  Tax  Pftxnuncs  Tax.— 
For  purposes  of  subaectlon  (a)(1).  tbe  tax 
on  a  person's  category  I  tax  preference  In- 
come la  10  percent  of  the  amount  (if  any) 
by  which — 

"  ( 1 )   the  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  preference 
set  forth  In  paragraphs   (2),   (S),   (4),   (6). 
and  (10)   of  section  07(a)   In  exceas  of  tbe 
category  I  exemption.  Is  greater  than 
"(3)   the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  taxes  Impoaed  by  tbls  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year  (computed  wltbout  re- 
gard to  this  part  and  without  regard  to  tbe 
taxes  Impoaed  by  sections  531  and  541)  re- 
duced by  tbe  sum  of  tbe  credits  allowable 
under — 

"(1)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

"(11)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come) , 

"(lU)  section  38  (relating  to  laTeatment 
credit). 

"(It)  section  40  (relating  to  expeoaaa  of 
worK  Incentive  program) ,  and 

"(T)   section  41  (relating  to  ooatrtbuttoQa 
to  candidates  for  public  office) ;  and 
"(B)   the  tax  carryovers  to  tbe  taxable  year. 

For  ptupoeea  of  this  subaaetloa.  ibm  aatagocy 
I  eiamptloo  la  SSO.OOO  nlnua  tba  aaaattnt  at 
the  category  II  exemption  that  ttia  taxpayar 
elects  to  uae. 

"(c)   Catwjobt  n  Tax  PaaraxxMca  Taxv — 
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wnm  DursoaM  ot  BUbMctton  (»)(3).  "»  U« 
on  a>w»n^»  c*t«gory  U  Ux  prtfewnce  In- 

ooin*l* —  ^ _^  „-_ 

"(1)  In  th«  cmm  of  *  oorpormtlon,  at  pw- 
cnt  of  the  •mount  (If  »ny)  by  which  the 
sum  ot  tbm  it«n»  of  tM  pwtatmoem  «t  forth 
in  M—awnha  (6).  (7).  (8),  vaA  (9)  of  •^- 
tlon57(a)exc*ed.  the  twpayW*  ctavxj  U 
exemption,  CAd  ^^      *»._„ 

•iao  in  the  ewe  of  »  twtp^y^r  oth*r  than 
a  corporrtlon.  a  tM  on  the  *n»ant  (If  any) 
by  whJeh  the  «m  of  the  1*^9*  *«  Py?' 

er-5  category  n  eamptton  •^JJ*!**  «?V^ 
of  the  ta«  which  would  be  Impend  under  ews- 
Uon  1  by  tieatu*  the  amount  of  muai  eocoeaa 
as  the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year. 
For  DurpoMa  ot  thli  eubaectton.  the  category 
II  exemption  l»  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
tiajOM  that  the  taxpayer  eleeta  (at  wwm 
tiSr«id  m  euoh  m^m  -  *^^f*=«**7  * 
hi*  deiegate  piMcrlbe.  by  reguUtlans)  to  u«s 
for  th«ta»ble  year."  ...^..i- 

,b)  8aet»on6»<d)  of  such  code,  aaredartg- 
nated  by  suhaectlon  (a)  (relating  to  deferral 
of  tax  llabUlty  In  ca-e  of  certain  net  op««t- 

IiiTdm'M"  o*  Ta«  Uawuttt  at  C*»  o» 
r'^vTAiM  NaT  ("iiai>  i  iiifi  IX3MMa. — 
^1)  IN  oxi«a*i..-If  for  any  taxable  year 

*  ^^^AThie  a  net  operating  loea  any  portion 
of  which  (under  section  178)  xwnalMas  a 
net  ierattag  lo«.  carryover  to  a  woce^Ung 

*^b\' hT'ltS.  of  tax  preference  taxable 
under  8ub.«;tlon  (b)  or  (c)  for  the  taxable 
year, 

then  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  tax 
^ioaed  by  subaectlon  (a)  or  10  percent  (or 
^^^rcLt  a.  may  be  determined  under 
regulattonB  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  hta 
^S^tt)  of  the  amount  of  the  net  operating 
r«M^over  de^rlbed  In  subparagrapMA) 
S^^trwted  a.  tax  ll»bUlty  not  lmpo«d 
for  the  taxable  year,  but  as  Impo^Kl  for  tBe 
suc^dlng  taxable  year  or  years  pursuant  to 

P*X?ii''o-  u*.n^.-ln  any  taxable 
year  in  which  any  portion  «>f  the  net  opwat- 
inklo-  carryover  attrlbutaWe  to  the  IW 
of  taxpwference  deecrtbed  In  f^'^VV^W 
ir^^^  t««We  income,  the  «nmm»^ 
iax  llabUlty  deecrtbed  in  paragraph  (1)  ataOl 
S^tn*t«l  a.  tax  U^»*y,  I'^P^ft  %  "!^ 
taxable  year  in  an  amount  «JJ»» .*r]°^ 
cent  (or  such  P"*"^!-?*?  St'l^^^^ 
under  reguUttona  P«>«»<»>^^ '^L.*^'  ?f 
tary  or  Wi  delegate)   of  such  rtAxxMon^ 

"(3)  PMOMTT  or  APFUCATTOi*.— For  p^ 
poees  of  paragraph  (3) ,  If  any  P«*tono<  the 
net  operating  lo«  oarryoyer  de^wttjd  m 
S^ragi^ph  (t)  (A)  U  not  »ttrtbutableto  the 
[terol  of  tax  pref«renoede«!rlb«l  m 
naragrttph  (1)(B),  such  portion  shaU  be 
^Se^  -  being  applied  In  rtjducUig  tax- 
able income  before  such  other  portion. 

(c)  Section  66 (e)  of  such  Code,  aa  re- 
dealgnatwl  by  subsection  (a)  (rrtatlng  to 
tax  carryovera)    la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

••  (2)  the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  preference 
get  forth  m  paragraphs  (2),  (8),  (*)•  W- 
and  (10)  of  section  67(a)  In  exceea  of  the 
category  I  exemption  for  the  Uxable  year.  ; 
and  ,  ,  .     .. 

(8)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)    In  the 
last  sentence  and  In^rtlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
•subsection  (b)".  ,     .  ^.       » 

(d)  Section  5«  of  8\ich  Code  (relating  to 
njles  for  application  of  the  minimum  tax) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$80,000  amount  speci- 
fied In  seotton  M  aliaU  be  WB.OOO"  In  sotaeeo- 
tlon  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "<80,- 
000  Mid  8tS,000  amounts  apeelfled  m  see- 
tlon  56  shall  be  818,000  and  •O.OOO,  reepee- 
uvely"; 


(a)  by  striking  out  "30,000  amount"  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  Inserting  In 
ueu  thereoff  "880.000  and  813,000  amounts  ; 

(3)  by  striking  "880.000"  m  subsection  (o) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$30,000  or  813,- 
008.  as  the  osae  may  be,"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  sutaeeetlon    (g);    and 
(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereo*  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

•ih)   ELXcnoK  Not  To  CiAii*  Tax  Pkxfm- 
BNCES.— In  the  case  of  an  Item  of  tax  prefer- 
ence which  U  a  deduction  Irron  gross  income, 
the  taxp«yer  may  elect  to  walTe  the  deduc- 
tion of  all  or  part  of  sueh  Item,  and  the 
amount  so  walTed  shaQ  net  be  taken  Into 
account   for  purpoae  of   this   part.   In   the 
oaae  of  an  Item  of  tax  preferenoe  deecrtbed 
in  section  67(a)  (B),  the  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  treat  ail  or  part  of  any  capital  gain  as 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
which  18  neither  a  capital  asset  nor  property 
described  In  section  1281.  and  the  amount 
treated    as   such    gain   8h*ll    not   be   taken 
Into  account  for  purpoeee  of  this  part.  An 
election  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
only  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  Is 
prescribed    In    regulations    promulgated    by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  such  election  shall  constitute  a  con- 
sent to  all  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
set  forth  m  the  regulations  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  election  for  purposes  of  this  title." 
(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ahaU  apply  to  taxable  yeeca  beglmilng  after 
December  31. 1971. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
which  explains  the  present  minimum  tax 
provision  and  the  changes  we  propose  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

MZMORANOTJM 


A.    PanSBNT    MINIMUM    TAX    I«0VT8I01« 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989  provided  a  spe- 
cial minimum  tax  for  certain  special  deduc- 
ttona  or  tax  favored  Income,  called  preference 
Income.  The  present  minimum  tax  Is  levied 
on  nine  areas  of  preference  income.  The  tax- 
payer is  aUowed  a  deduction  of  830.000  plus 
any  regular  Income  tax  paid,  and  the  tax  Is 
levied  at  the  rate  of  10  percent. 

The  foUowlng  tax  preference  Income  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  tax:  (1)  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  personal  property  subject  to  a 
net  lease.  Straight  line  depreciation  means 
that  deductions  for  deprecUtlon  are  taken 
in  equal  amovints  over  the  useful  life  of  the 
property.  Taxpayers  have  the  option  of  ustog 
methods  of  accelerated  depreciation  which 
may  aUow  a  larger  portion  of  depreciation  to 
be  deducted  in  the  earlier  years  than  m  later 
ye«u-s.  The  excess  of  theee  larger  deductions 
In  earlier  years  over  the  amounts  that  would 
be  deducted  under  straight  line  depreciation 
Is  preference  Income  subject  to  the  minimum 
Income  tax.  The  provision  only  applies  to  In- 
dlTWuals.  estates,  trusts,  Subchapter  S  Cor- 
porations (Which  may  elect  to  be  taxed  as 
partnerships),    and    personal    holding    com- 
panies; they  do  not  apply  to  other  corpora- 
tions. Personal  property  of  a  taxpayer,  \rtilch 
Is  leitfed  with  a  guarantee  of  a  specific  re- 
turn or  a  whole  or  partial  guarantee  against 
loss  of  Income.  Is  personal  property  subject 
to  a  net  lease  eligible  for  this  treatment. 

(2)  Accelerated  depreciation  on  real  prop- 
erty. SlmUarly,  for  real  property  (such  as 
buUdlngs)  the  excess  deductions  taken  in 
any  year  under  an  accelerated  method  of  de- 
preciation over  those  which  would  be  taken 
under  the  straight  line  method  are  subject 
to  the  minimum  tax.  m  addition,  deprecia- 
tion deductions  for  rehabUltatlon  expendi- 
tures on  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 


may  be  taken  in  equal  yearly  tnsrtaUmeats 
over  a  flve-year  period.  This  provision  allows 
the  deductions  to  be  taken  over  a  shorter 
time  than  the  xiseful  life  of  the  Improvement. 
The  excess  of  these  deductions  In  any  ons 
year  over  the  deduocion  which  wo\Ud  be  taken 
if  the  expenditure  were  depreciated  over  tbs 
entire  useful  life  of  the  pr^^erty  under 
straight  line  depreciation  Is  subject  to  the 
minimum  tax.  These  provlstons  are  appli- 
cable to  all  taxpayers. 

(3)  Amortization  of  on-the-job  training 
and  child  care  facilities.  Under  present  law, 
expenditures  for  on-the-job  training  and 
child  care  faclUtlea  can  be  deducted  m  equal 
amounts  over  a  period  of  Ave  years.  The  ei- 
caes  of  theee  deductions  over  the  deductions 
which  would  be  taken  under  allowable  de- 
preciation methods  (Including  accelerated 
depreciation)  Is  preference  Income  subject 
to  the  minimum  tax. 

(4)  Amortization  of  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities. Under  present  law,  deductions  for  the 
costs  of  certified  pollution  control  faculties 
attributable  to  the  first  16  years  of  useful  life 
can  be  taken  In  equal  yearly  Installmenta 
over  a  five-year  pwrlod.  The  excess  deduc- 
tions taken  under  this  method  over  allow- 
able methods  of  depreciation  (Including  ac- 
celerated depreciation  methods)  are  subject 
to  the  minimum  tax.  This  provision  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  taxpayers. 

(6)  Amortization  for  certain  railroad  roll- 
ing stock.  Under  present  law,  the  deduction 
for  the  cost  of  certain  railroad  rolling  stock 
may  be  taken  In  equal  Installments  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  excess  deductions 
under  this  provision  over  allowable  depreci- 
ation deductions  (Including  accelerated  de- 
preciation methods)  are  subject  to  the  min- 
imum tax.  This  provision  applies  to  aU  tax- 
payers. 

(6)  Tax  benefits  from  stock  options.  Stock 
options  are  often  granted  which  aUow  em- 
ployees to  buy  stock  at  some  time  in  the 
future  for  a  stated  price  regardless  of  the 
market  price.  The  difference  between  the  op- 
tion price  and  the  market  price  at  the  time 
the  option  is  exercised,  which  Is  not  consid- 
ered taxable  Income  until  the  stock  is  even- 
tuaUy  sold.  Is  subject  to  the  minimum  tax. 

(7)  Depletion  aUowances.  Preeent  law  al- 
lows a  method  of  percentage  depletion,  for 
recovering  the  cost  of  developing  a  well  or 
mine,  which  Is  based  on  production  rather 
than  cost.  Deductions  for  depletion  may  ex- 
ceed the  actual  costs.  The  excess  of  the  deple- 
tion aUowance  for  the  year  over  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Is  subject  to  the  minimum  tax. 

(8)  Bad  debt  deductions  of  financial  in- 
stitutions. Financial  Institutions  are  aUowed 
to  deduct  from  their  taxable  income,  reeervis 
against  bad  debts.  These  reserves  are  gener- 
ally higher  than  actual  bad  debt  losses.  The 
amount  by  which  deductions  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  bad  debt  reserves  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  allowed  If  a 
bank  were  to  maintain  Its  reserves  on  the 
basis  of  actual  experience  Is  preference  In- 
come subject  to  the  minimum  tax. 

(9)  Capital  gains.  Long  term  capital  gains 
are  treated  somewhat  differently  for  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  For  Individuals,  one 
haU  of  net  long  term  capitis  gains  (to  the 
extent  they  exceed  net  short  term  capital 
losses)   Eire  excluded  from  regular  tax.  This 
Income  Is  now  subject  to  the  minimum  tax. 
For  corporations,  all  net  long  term  capital 
gains   (to  the  extent  they  exceed  net  short 
term  capital  losses)  may  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  30  percent  Instead  of  the  regular  corporate 
rate  of  48  percent.  Long  term  gains  consid- 
ered as  preference  Income  for  a  c<»poratlon 
are   determined   by   multiplying   total  long 
term  gains  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  U 
the   regular  rate  minus  the   alternative  30 
percent    rate    (or    18    percent)    and   whoss 
denominator  Is  the  regular  rate  (or  48  per- 
cent) .  Thus,  18/48ths  of  corporate  long  term 
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capital  gains — the  difference  between  the  tax 
at  the  regular  rate  and  the  tax  at  the  lower 
rate— Is  subject  to  the  minimum  tax. 

B.  PXESKNT    MIKIMXTM   TAX    OTEirMCmX 

Under  the  present  minimum  inooma  tax,  it 
ig  very  easy  for  a  taxpayer  to  avoid  paying  any 
minimum  tax  or  to  pay  a  very  smaU  amount 
of  minimum  tax.  For  example,  a  taxpayer  fil- 
ing a  Joint  return  with  a  regular  income  of 
1100,000  and  preference  capital  gains  In- 
come of  $60,000,  who  happens  to  have  Item- 
ized deductions  of  16  percent  and  two  ex- 
emptions, would  pay  no  tax  on  his  preference 
moome.  If  his  preferenoe  income  were  8180,- 
000  he  would  pay  a  tax  of  $3,463  on  that 
1100,000  of  income.  To  take  another  exami^, 
ft  financial  Institution  with  taxable  Income 
of  $800,000  and  preference  income  of  $360,000 
of  excess  bad  debt  deductions  would  pay  no 
tax  on  that  preference  Income. 

C.  PROPOSED  NM.80N/CHTTHCH  AMXITOMXNT 

The   proposed    amendment   would   set   up 
two  categories  of  preference  income.  Cate- 
gory   I     income — excess    depreciation    and 
amortleatlon     for     retU     property,     personal 
property  subject   to  a  net  lease,  pollution 
control  facilities,  rolling  stock  and  on-the- 
jab  training  and  child  care  faculties — ^would 
continue   to   be   treated   as   they   are   under 
present    law.    Categcwy    n    income — ^prefer- 
enoes  due  to  stock  options,  bad  debt  reservee, 
depletion  and  capital  gains — would  be  treat- 
ed differently.   For   Category   n   Income   no 
deduction  for  regular  Income  tax  wotUd  be 
taken  and  the  exemption  would  be  $12,000 
rather  than  $30,000.  The  $30,000  exemption 
for  Category  I  Income  would  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  exemption  taken  for  Cate- 
gory II  Income  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who 
had  both  types  of  preference  Income. 

■me  rates  which  apply  to  Category  II  In- 
come would  also  be  changed.  In  the  case  of 
corporatlMie,  the  rate  -woiUd  be  34  percent  or 
half  of  the  regular  corporation  tax  of  48 
percent  (normal  tax  plus  surtax).  In  the 
case  of  Individuals,  the  tax  on  Category  n 
Income  would  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
tax  which  would  be  due  If  the  prefereruse 
Income  were  considered  to  be  regular  tax- 
able income,  that  Is  to  say.  one-half  of  the 
applicable  marginal  rates. 


Mr.  NELSON.  The  enactment  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  should  not  result 
In  complacency.  It  was  merely  the  be- 
ginning—and a  rather  poor  beginning — 
of  meaningful  tax  reform.  Our  tax  code, 
a  document  of  mind-numbing  complex- 
ity, still  enshrines  inequities  and  Injus- 
tices. It  still  unduly  rewards  the  rich  suid 
punishes  the  poor. 

Perhaps  tlie  loain  reason  why  a  modi- 
cum of  tax  reform  was  finally  £u;hleved  in 
IMS  was  the  public's  rightful  outrage 
when  it  learned  that  many  weaithy  peo- 
ple were  iiaying  little  or  no  income  taxes. 
When  Secretary  of  Treasury  Joseph  Barr 
disclosed  that  in  1967   155  AmerVcans 
with  income  of  over  200 /)00  paid  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax  and.  in  fact,  21  of  them 
made  incomes  of  over  $1  millioa  each 
and  still  paid  no  taxes  it  was  clear  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  Uctfortunately, 
vbai  was  done  was  not  done  well.  Al- 
though the  Tax  Reform  Act   of   1969 
adopted  a  minimum  tax  on  income  de- 
rived from  tax  preference  provisions  It  is 
sUU  possible  for  the  very  rich  to  pas  little 
or  no  tax.  In  1970,  106  individuals  with 
incomes  of  $200,000  or  more  paid  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  IhcredlUy,  three  tax- 
payers with  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
more  than  $1  mininn  each  pay  no  income 
tax  at  all. 

As  startling  as  these  figure  are,  they 
understate  the  number  of  wealthy  peo- 


ple who,  through  tax  looptortes,  escape 
paying  any  Federal  Income  tax  at  ail. 
These  figures  include  only  IndtTidnals 
w)M>  file  FBdaral  tnoooM  tax  returns 
^KMrtnc  adjuctcd  groBB  ineonue  In  ex- 
cess ot  the  $200,000  and  $1  mHUon  levcla. 
Important  tax  preferwiceB  in  the  preeent 
Internal  Revenue  Code  exclude  certain 
classes  of  Income  from  the  definition  of 
"gross  Income"  altovetber.  More  impor- 
tant than  the  tax  preferenceB  ezchidlng 
izuxxne  i««ns  from  "gross  lacome"  are 
thoee  which  reeutt  In  reduction  oT  a  tax- 
payer's "ftd|uB8ed  groBB  Income"  hy 
means  of  special  deducUooa. 

The  deductions  permitted  by  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  is  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  deduction.  Because  de- 
ductions of  this  and  reduce  taxpayers' 
adjusted  gross  Income — the  figure  upon 
which  the  Treasury  statistics  aire  bBsed — 
they  can  prevent  the  st«*l8ttcs  from  in- 
cluding many  indivldtials  who  In  fact 
have  large  real  incomes  but  pay  no  tax. 

The  fact  that  a  miHlonalre  can  escape 
paying  any  Federal  Income  tax  at  all  cap- 
tures our  attention  but  the  problem  is 
much  more  serious  and  widespread.  For 
every  wealthy  person  who  pays  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax  there  are  many  more 
who  do  not  pay  a  fair  share  of  their  In- 
come In  tax.  In  fact,  the  tax  rate  on  theee 
wealthy  peoples'  income  Is  much  leas 
than  the  tax  rate  on  ttie  Income  of  the 
average  American  wortcer. 

The  statutory  rate  schedule  for  the 
individual  income  tax  has  a  sharply 
progressive  structure.  The  tax  rates  rise 
from  14  percent  to  70  percent.  For 
married  taxpayers  fUinK  joint  returns, 
the  14  percent  bracket  apphes  only  to  the 
first  $1,000  of  taxable  Income:  the  TO 
percent  bracket  applies  to  all  taxable  in- 
come in  excess  of  $200,000. 

Data  on  the  rates  at  tax  which  tax- 
payers really  pay  manifests  a  marked 
departure    from    the    statotory    rates. 
Statistics  dlacloeed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  19fl»  Indicate  that,  at  1969 
Income  levels,  28.2  percent  of  the  tax 
returns  showing  "amended  taxable  in- 
come" between  $500,000  and  $1  million 
paid  tax  at  effective  rates  of  no  more 
than  25  pensent;  58.5  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers In  this  Income  range  paid  tax  at 
effective  rates  of  no  more  than  30  p«- 
cent— substantially  less  ttoaa  half  the  top 
statutory    rate.    CW    taxpayers    having 
amended  taxable  Income  of  $1  million 
and  orer,  62.8  peixwit  paid  tax  at  effec- 
tive rates  of  no  more  than  3©  percent. 
Com^u-able  data  Is  not  yet  available 
for  the  first  year  after  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  became  effective.  However, 
analysis  of  the  data  In  Ilgbt  of  tbe  specif- 
ic reforms  contained  In  the  1969  act 
suggests  that  post- 1969  statistics  would 
not  show  stdjetantial  deviations  from  the 
figures  set  fortti  almve. 

A  study  recently  completed  hy  Joseph 
Pechmac  and  Benjamin  Okner  of  Brook- 
ings affords  additional  evidence  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  upper  ranges  of  the 
individual  income  tax  system  possess 
very  little  real  progreasivtty. 

Computing  the  Federal  Income  tax 
paid  under  ezigtlng  law  by  aU  classes  of 
individuals  as  a  percentage  of  so-called 
"expanded  adjusted  grees  income,"  the 
study  finds  effective  tax  ratea  rWUic  from 


OA  percent— for  tlie  flwt  $8,060  ot  to- 
come— to    29.5    pereeai— for    exiiMdert 
ACH  from  $1004)00  to  »600/)6^-a».*  per- 
cent—for  expBBdad  AGZ  of  ^00.600  to  $1 
million— and  32.1  percent— for  tnanOtifi 
AQI  of  $1  n^mao  and  of8«r.  TWb  daia  is 
baaed  upon  prolecttons  at  ItVS  lanoaae 
levels  and  cornnntiitlonao*  tax  under  tiie 
law  as  amended  both  by  the  Tax  HeCocm 
Act  of  1969  and  hy  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971    Here  acain,  one  finds  ckmx  evl- 
dence  that  the  1969  act  did  Itttte  to 
improve  the  procreMMty  of  tke  upper 
range*  of  tbe  individual  inoome  tax.  To 
put  the  matter  somewhat  dtftorentilr.  ttae 
f  undanental  goal  of  the  income  tax  «ys- 
teoi— to  correlate  taxes  paid  wltb  aMUty 
to  pay — ^remains  unreaUied  despite  ttae 
1966  act. 

ItK  Treasury  Tax  Reform  Studtee  and 
Progweals.  putollahed  in  early  1966  and 
providing  much  of  ttae  background  ma- 
terial for  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  de- 
scribed 11  specific  caaee  of  hi^  income 
Individual  taxpagren  vbo  were  miBlcIng 
use  of  tbe  preferential  provislMi*  of  tbe 
Internal  Eievenue  Code  to  pay  little  or 
no  Federal  income  tax.  The  minor  effect 
of  the  1969  act  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  results  of  tbe  poet-1969  law  in  tbeee 
cases  with  that  of  tbe  pre-1966  law. 

One  of  the  Treaauiy  caaee  concerned 
a  taxpayer  with  income  of  $989,761.  con- 
sisting largely  of  ci4>ttal  gaina.  dividends, 
and  lnt««(t.  Under  the  pre-l96e law  this 
individual  paid  tax  at  an  effective  rate 
of  14.7  percent.  Under  tbe  po8t-1969  law 
he  would  pay  tax  at  17.6  percent — brlng- 
liW  him  to  an  effective  tax  rate  0.5  per- 
cent leas  than  the  rate  applicable  to 
persons  with  incomes  of  from  $20,000  to 
$50,000  in  1966. 

A  second  Treasury  case  coneemed  an 
individual  with  income  of  $1,284.71$. 
compoeed  almost  entirely  of  capital 
e<^iM  Under  tbe  pre- 1966  law,  his  eCee- 
tlve  rate  of  tax  was  0.03  percent.  Under 
the  law  apirilcatale  to  1971.  his  eOectlve 
tax  rate  would  be  8.5  percent — hardly  a 
dramatic  Increase  if  one  bears  in  rauod 
that  penwo*  having  inoome  of  less  than 
$5,000  In  1966  paid  tax  at  an  average 
effective  rate  of  7.4  percent. 

A  third  case  described  in  the  Treasury 
studlce  coneemed  a  taxpayer  with  $1.- 
469A79  of  inoome  from  oil  and  gas,  $673,- 
390  of  long-term  capital  gains,  and  $118.- 
393  of  dividends,  interest,  and  mleori- 
laneous  income.  Under  tbe  pre- 1969  law, 
he  paid  to  Federal  income  tax.  Under  tbe 
poet- 1960  law.  the  effective  tax  rate  on 
his  $2,260,962  total  inoome  would  be  6.7 
pereenL  That  rate  la  leas  than  hidf  of 
the  14  pezvent  rate  which  appUee  to  tbe 
first  $1,000  of  the  average  workingman's 
taxable  Income. 

One  should  note  that,  if  aiu'tbing, 
these  iUustraUons  undamtate  ttae  tax 
avoidance  poiwlMHtiaa  which  remain  In 
the  post- 1969  lnc<Mne  tax  law.  The  com- 
putations here  assume  continuation  of 
the  same  investment  patterns  vddeh  tbe 
taxpayers  had  chosen  under  pr»-lM6 
law.  Tl3e  1966  act  made  some  of  ttae  tax 
paeferenees  outlined  here  less  advanta- 
geous, bat  it  left  a  nmnber  of  (<ber  tax 
preferenees  untonebed;  it  opened  several 
new  loophrtes;  and  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  opened  still  others.  Presumably,  so* 
phlstlcated  upper-bracket  Inveetors  win 
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shift  ttoelr  investment  patterns  to  take 
advantage  of  these  new  possibilities— 
and  thereby  avoid  or  reduce  the  effect 
which  the  computadons  above  suggest 
for  the  18«0  act. 

Two  hypothetical  examples  are  useful 
to  make  clear  the  tax  avoidance  possibili- 
ties which  remain  in  the  law  after  the 
1968  act. 

X  has  $1  million  of  tax-exempt  interest, 
$200  000  of  dividend  income,  $100,000  of 
deductibia  charitable  contributions  and 
other  personal  deductions  including  in- 
terest, of  $100,000.  Under  the  present  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code— Including  the  1909 
amendments— X  will  pay  no  Federal  in- 
come tax  or  minimum  tax  on  his  total 
income  of  $1,260,000. 

Y  Is  a  married  taxpayer  with  $300,000 
of  long-term  capital  gains.  $100,000  of 
dividends,  $60,000  of  salary.  $50,000  of 
tax-exempt  Interest.  $200,000  of  Income 
from  oU  and  gas  production,  $100,000  of 
percentage  depletion  in  excess  of  cost, 
$250,000  of  intangible  drilling  and  devel- 
opment  costs,    $100,000    of    real    estate 
losses  attributable  to  accelerated  depre- 
ciation, $29,000  of  deductible  charitable 
contributions — Including  $10,000  of  un- 
taxed appreciation — and  $25,000  of  other 
personal  deductions.  Under  the  present 
Income  tax  law.  Y  will  have  no  taxable 
mcome.  He  will  pay  a  minimum  tax  of 
$32,000,  making  his  effective  Federal  in- 
come tax  rate  4.5  percent  on  total  real 
income  of  $710,000. 

A  different  class  of  evidence  further 
demonstrates  the  subsisting  need  for  re- 
form of  the  income  tax  system.  An  active 
smd  vigorous  market  In  tax  shelters — de- 
vices by  which  high-income  individuals 
shield  their  incomes  from  tax — continues 
despite  the  1968  act.  Corporate  execu- 
tives, doctors,  lawyers,  other  high  Income 
individuals,  and  their  tax  and  financial 
advisers  are  bombarded  by  a  steady 
stream  of  sales  literature  advertising 
tax  shelter  arrangements.  The  advertise- 
ments are  attractively  packaged,  with 
colorful  Ulustratlons  and  glossy  paper: 
and  their  tax  advice  Is,  imfortunately, 
largely  sound. 

One  such  brochure,  addressed  to  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fortunate  Participant"  and 
prefaced  with  the  observation  that  Its 
information  will  be  of  Interest  only  to 
persons  In  the  50  percent  or  higher  tax 
brackets,  tells  the  reader  that  he  may 
"convert  a  portion  of — his — tax  burden 
Into  an  Investment  which  will  provide 
potential  income  and  the  creation  of  a 
capital  asset."  It  proceeds  to  describe, 
in  clinical  detail,  how  high-Income  indi- 
viduals can  utilize  cattle  feeding,  oil  and 
gas.  cattle  breeding,  and  real  estate  in- 
vestments to  avoid  tax. 

A  second  pcunphlet  urges  Investors  to 
"Put  tax  dollars  to  work  for  you"  by  In- 
vesting In  an  oil  and  gas  drilling  program. 
It  explains: 

Individuals  in  high  tax  brackets  can  utilize 
the  Drtlltng  ^und  to  shelter  p»rt  of  their 
tnoome  from  taxes,  starting  In  the  year  of 
tdveetment  and  ooatlnulng  aa  long  aa  a4l 
Mad  9aa  income  Is  raoelTad.  Much  of  their 
InvesUXMnt  In  the  program  la  made  with 
doUars  that  would  otberwlaa  be  paid  la  taxes 
to  stata  aad  Pedaral  governmenta.  Higher 
Income  tax  hracketa  enable  Limited  Part- 
nera  to  enjoy  greater  tax  savings  than  would 
be  possible  In  lower  tax  braokets. 


An  advertisement  for  a  tape  cassette 
enUUed  "The  Big.  New  Tax  Benefits  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971"  helpfully  ad- 
dresses itself  to  such  topfcs  as  "The  Rev- 
olutionary, New  aass  Life'  D«)recia- 
tion  System  That  Pumps  Extra-$$$ 
Back  Into  Your  Business";  and  How  To 
Create  a  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation'  (DISC  and  Cash  in  on 
This  New  Tax  Shelter  for  Export  Prof- 
its." A  summary  explains: 

With  thla  qulck-lUtenmg  cassette  you'll 
cut  strtkight  to  the  oon  oX  great  new  tax 
benefit*.  You'll  see  how  you  can  profit  from 
brand-new  tax  credlU  an*  shelters  ...  get 
the  most  out  of  increased  deductions  and 
exemptions  .  .  .  make  powerful,  new  tax 
moves  to  put  yourself  $•$  ahead  In  1972. 


An  advertisement  for  a  program  on 
"Tax-Sheltered  Investments,"  held  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Houston 
this  year,  explains  that  the  program's 
objective  is  "to  explore  and  evaluate  the 
niunerous  investment  opportunities 
which  offer  the  Investor  reduced  or  de- 
ferred tax  liabilities  under  current  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  regulations."  Noting 
that  "Tax-sheltered  investments  are  by 
definition  complicated,"  the  brochure 
polats  out  that  a  special  faculty  of  tax. 
legal,  accounting,  investing,  and  oper- 
ating management  experts  will  work  with 
you  to  clarify  the  possibilities  for  profit- 
able participation  In  this  field." 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied  al- 
most without  limit.  The  lesson  is  clear: 
brokers  and  dealers  in  tax  shelters  are 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  tax  avoidance 
devices  which  remain  available  after  the 
1969  act,  and  they  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  bring  that  Information  to  the  atten- 
tion of  high  Income  taxpayers. 

The  departure  of  our  income  tax  sys- 
tem from  the  measurement  of  taxes  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  pay  is  not  confined 
to  the  individual  income  tax.  It  extends 
also  to  the  corporate  income  tax. 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Studies  and  Pro- 
posals contained  statistics,  based  on  1965 
data,  comparing  the  effective  tax  rates 
of  various  industries. 

In  comparison  with  the  average  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  43.3  percent  paid  by 
manufacturing  industries  generally,  the 
petroleum  industry  paid  21.1  percent, 
other  extractive  mineral  industries  paid 
24.3  percent,  the  lumber  industry  paid 
29.5  percent,  commercial  banks  paid  24.4 
percent,  mutual  savings  banks  paid  5.3 
percent,  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions paid  14.5  percent 

Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act  low- 
ered the  percentage  depletion  deduction 
from  27.5  percent  to  22  percent  and  re- 
stricted certain  other  corporate  tax  pref- 
erences, it  did  nothing  to  the  exploration 
and  devel<«)ment  deduction,  the  deduc- 
tion for  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment expenditures.  t»x-exempt  interest, 
and    the    Western    Hemisphere    Trade 
Corporation    deduction;    and    its    only 
change  affecting  the  capital  gains  treat- 
ment for  timber  was  the  modest  general 
elevation  of  the  corporate  capital  gains 
rate  to  30  percent.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
vestment credit  was  reenacted  in  1971, 
and  the  1969  act  reforms  for  accelerated 
depreciation  on  residential  rental  prop- 
erty were  quite  minor.  Accordingly,  while 
the  industry  effective  rate  percentages 
described    above    may    have    Increased 


slightly  for  the  petroleum  Industry,  the 
effective  rates  for  1962  should  reflect  ap- 
proximately  the  same  Industry-to-indus- 
try  variances  which  were  present  before 
the  1969  act. 

The  situation  hardly  seems  Improved 
when  the  U.S.  Treasury  oan  report  that 
for  1970,  40  percent  of  all  UjS.  corpora- 
tions paid  no  Federal  income  taxes.  Thla 
was  true  before  ADR  and  the  investment 
tax  credit  went  into  effect,  we  therefore 
can  anticipate  even  greater  reduction  in 
the  effective  tax  rate  foa:  corporations. 
In  the  light  of  such  facts  is  it  unre«^ 
sonable  to  ask  Congress  to  act? 

The  introduction  of  the  minimum  tax 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  was  an 
attempt  to  obtain  some  tax  contribution 
from  wealthy  individuals  who  had  pre- 
viously escaped  income  tax  on  all  or  most 
of  their  hicome.  The  facts  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  reveal  how  far  we 
have  yet  to  go  to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  minimum  tax  is  levied  at  a  10  p«- 
cent  rate  on  a  selected  list  of  preference 
incomes  to  the  extent  that  income  from 
all  the  items  exceed,  first,  a  $30,000  ex- 
emption and  second,  the  regular  income 
tax  for  that  year  or  prior  years.  Ilie 
most  important  preference  incomes  in 
the  minimum  tax  base  are  capital  gains, 
the  50  percent  of  long-term  capital  gains 
excluded  from  taxable  income  for  indi- 
viduals, and  the  difference  between  the 
tax  at  the  regular  rate— 48  percent— and 
the  lower  capital  gain  rate  of  30  percent 
for  oorporaUons;  depletion  deductions  in 
excess  of  the  amount  that  would  be  al- 
lowed on  the  basis  of  cost;  the  value  ^ 
a  stock  option  given  to  an  employee  ■* 
the  time  the  option  is  exercised  and  bad 
debt  deductions  of  financial  institutions. 
The      amendment      which      Senatw 
Church    and    I    am    proposing    would 
change  the  tax  treatment  of  these  fottr 
items  of  the  minimimi  tax.  For  these 
items  no  deduction  for  regular  income 
tax  would  be  taken  and  the  exempttoi 
would  be  $12,000  rather  than  $30,000. 
The  rate  which  appllee  to  these  items 
would  also  be  changed.  In  the  case  ol 
corporations,  the  rate  would  be  24  per- 
cent or  half  of  the  regular  corporation 
tax  of  48  percent — normal  tax  plus  sur- 
tax—in the  case  of  Individuals  the  tax 
would  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  tax 
which  would  be  due  If  the  preference  in- 
comes were  considered  to  be  regular  tax- 
able Income,  that  is  to  say.  one-half  ol 
the  applicable  marginal  rates. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  enacted  the 
minimum    tax    provision    in    1969    to 
achieve  the  rather  simple  principle  oi 
tax   equity   that  every  wealthy  perwm 
should  pay  some  Federal  income  tax-« 
is  becomhig  painfully  clear  that  we  failed 
to  achieve  that  goal.  I  proposed  that  we 
try  to  finish  the  job.  Acceptance  of  this 
amendment  wiU  not  end  the  need  for 
more  thorough  tax  reform.  On  the  other 
hand,    acceptance   of   this    amendment 
should  not  have  to  watt  for  a  more  cot»- 
prrfiensive   tax   reform    proposal.  The 
minimum  tax  provision  is  by  its  very  m- 
ture  not  an  attempt  to  reform  the  enwe 
tax  code.  It  merely  tries  to  Insure  that 
everyone,  who  can.  pays  some  percentage 
of  his  income  In  taxes.  The  amendment 
I  am  proposing  today  has  been  the  sub- 
iect  of  extensive  debate  in  recent  years. 
it  received  detailed  hearings  in  Congress 


daring  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Ttiere 
la  no  excuse  for  not  doing  at  least  this 
much  this  year. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin in  offering  this  amendment. 

Again,  our  purpoee  is  the  same  as  it 
was  before:  To  undertake  to  raise  the 
revenue  we  propose  to  give  away  to  SUte 
and  local  govemmoits  and  avoid  thrust- 
ing the  National  Oovemment  more 
(teeply  into  debt. 

Senator  N«lson  and  I  have  prepared  a 
chart  which  we  have  distributed  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  iUustraOng  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  growth  of  the  debt. 
Since  the  end  of  Harry  Truman's  ad- 
ministration, the  debt  has  increased  by 
$300  billion,  and  half  of  that  increase  will 
have  occurred  in  the  fiscal  years  1970, 
1»71,  1972.  and  1973 — that  is,  the  4  years 
of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Is  there  any  wonder,  thai,  why  it  is 
repeatedly  charged  that  the  Federal 
budget  has  gone  totally  out  of  control? 
Is  there  any  wsiy  we  can  avoid  the  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  the  money  we 
propose  to  share?  To  be  sure,  we  can 
avoid  doing  it  now.  before  the  election, 
but  one  day  we  must  face  up  to  it.  It  is 
far  more  honest  to  face  up  to  it  now  and 
advise  the  American  people  that  there  is 
no  free  revenue  to  share ;  that  there  is  no 
way  to  manufacture  the  money  to  give 
away  to  State  and  local  governments; 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
keep  going  ever  more  deeply  into  debt. 

VTith  this  amendment,  we  propose  to 
raise  the  revenue  through  tax  reform  to 
do  the  very  thing  that  so  cries  out  for 
the  doing.  We  are  very  close  to  a  tax 
revolt  in  this  country.  The  people  know 
that  the  present  system  is  grossly  imf air. 
The  manager  of  the  Wll,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  ) ,  in  making  one  of  the  finest  state- 
ments concerning  the  need  for  this  re- 
form, had  this  to  say  about  the  present 
tax  system,  when  speaking  on  the  floor 
ol  the  Senate  on  Novwnber  24,  1969: 

As  the  members  of  the  Senate  well  know, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  tax  reform. 
Throughout  the  country,  our  people  are  pay- 
log  high  tax  rates  tJaA  bearing  heavy  tax 
burdens.  They  want  to  make  sure  that  their 
taxes  are  fair.  They  are  willing  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  tax  burden,  but  they  do  not 
want  to  bear  someone  else's  tax  burdens. 
There  U  nothing  that  makes  a  man  so  angry 
Mid  discouraged  as  the  feeling  that  other 
people  are  not  paying  their  taxes  and  are 
patting  their  tax  burdens  on  hla  back  . 

I  think  there  Is  a  wldeepread  feeUng 
throughout  the  country  that  our  tax  system 
ta  now  aot  as  fair  as  It  should  be.  Joe  Ban-, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  problem  that 
faces  VIS  when  he  cited  164  Individuals  with 
iQcomeB  of  (200.000  or  more  In  19fl«  who  paid 
no  Income  taxes.  There  were  even  21  Indi- 
viduals with  inoomsB  of  $1,000,000  or  mare 
In  that  year  paid  no  tax. 


Mr.  President,  I. agree  heartily  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Finance.  We  do  need  tax  re- 
frain.  It  has  become  a  major  issue  in  this 
election.  Nowhere  Is  the  need  more  glar- 
ing than  when  it  comes  to  those  at  the 
very  top  of  the  tax  brackets  who  are  pay- 
ing litUe  or  no  tax  at  all. 

I  take  it  that  2  years  ago,  when  Con- 
gress acted  to  pass  a  minimum  tax,  it 


intended  to  reach  ttaeae  people.  Yet.  the 
provisions  of  that  minimum  tax  are  so 
weak  that,  after  2  years  of  experience 
with  it,  we  know  that  it  must  be  strength- 
ened if  it  is  to  do  the  Job  we  Intended. 

The  record  is  clear.  The  evldenoe  Is  be- 
fore us.  It  is  just  a  questien  of  whether 
we  blink  at  the  evldenee  and  postpone 
tax  reform  imtil  anothw,  more  conven- 
ient time,  or  whether  we  undertake  to 
now  raise  the  money  we  propose  to  give 
away  to  State  and  local  goTemmenta.  It 
is  a  question  of  whether  we  oontimie  to 
be  irresponsible  or  whether  we  at  last  act 
as  serious  ctutodlans  of  the  Public 
Treasury. 

I  am  sure  that  the  question  wlU  be 
settled,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  pre- 
vious vote,  in  favor  of  more  Irresponsl- 
blUty.  Nonetheless,  It  is  difBcult  to  argue 
that  this  m*r»<""'"*  tax  ought  not  be 
strengthened  In  face  of  the  data  now 
available. 

In  1970,  for  example,  the  minimiun  tax 
raised  only  $117  million  from  18.646  in- 
dividuals on  a  total  of  %2M  billion  tn 
preference  income.  This  represents  an 
effective  4-percent  tax  rate,  not  the  10 
percent  we  had  intended.  wWdi  was 
little  enough — only  4  percent,  a  rate  far 
below  the  tax  rate  paid  by  the  average 
working  man  or  woman. 

The  1970  figures  also  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  very  large  amounts  of 
loophole  income.  whUe  still  paying  littie 
or  nothing  under  the  minimum  tax.  In 
1970.  a  total  of  3,140  individuals  showed 
no  adjusted  gross  Income  in  the  aggre- 
gate— in  fact,  they  showed  a  loss — but 
they  had  a  total  amount  of  tax  prefer- 
ence income  of  $197  million. 

niere  is  no  way  this  can  be  Justified. 
The  proof  is  in  that  the  minimum  tax 
has  failed  even  to  achieve  the  standards 
set  by  Congress  when  It  enacted  it.  We 
sure  not  receiving  10  percent  from  these 
people,  though  we  tax  the  worklngman 
at  a  much  higher  rate.  We  are  receiving 
4  percent.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  peo- 
ple are  so  angry  at  the  tax  system  and 
the  men  who  perpetuate  it? 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  haformative  article  demonstrating 
the  failure  of  the  present  minimum  tax 
to  achieve  its  objectives,  written  by 
Eiileen  Shanahan.  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  article,  giv- 
ing all  the  particulars,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccou. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  In  the  RBCoao. 
as  folkywa: 

Nxw  Uanuxnt  Tax  Nn  »117  Mnxiox;  Btrr 
18,000  W«*i.THT  Paaom  Pat  Atibagk  4 

(By  EUeen  Shanahan) 

WAaaxKOioM.  March  as. — ^Ttks  major  reform 
of  tb«  1860  Tax  Baform  Act  oost  soms  18,000 
waalthy  mdlvtdaala  a  total  of  naady  tliT- 
mllUoa  la  adattlnnal  taxes  last  yaar.  but  tba 
tax  that  thay  paid  undsr  tba  reform  provlaloii 
averagad  only  4  per  eant. 

AU  taxpayatB  takan  togetbar.  regardlaaa  of 
Utoocaa  bracket,  paid  an  avaraca  ISJB  par 
cent  o<  tlMtr  Hwoom  In  Mdsral  Inoocna  taaaa. 

BtaUstlos  sbowli^  the  eOeet  of  the  reform 
aot  on  1970  petaonal  Inooma  taxes  hava  just 
been  relaaaad  by  the  Intamal  B*ventM  Serv- 
loa  In  Ito  annual  pubUfiaUon.  Stattatles  of 
Income. 

The  pamphlet   (I JIB.  PubUcatton   IW-S- 


73)  giTsa  for  tba  first  tuna  an  analysis  of  wbat 
haa  happenad  uadar  what  Is  known  aa  tha 
-minimum  tax,"  a  provision  of  tba  l»e»  law 
thai  was  aimed  at  piw»  anting  Indlrtdnato 
with  large  Ineoma  from  eaaaptng  att  MMmI 

laooaia  tax.  

•ni*  nil»«*imm«  tax  Impoaaa  a  ^>aoiai  tax 
at  a  ftaS  rata  o«  10  par  o««t  on  InooBM  tbat 
u  tax'fraa  undar  otbar  provlslona  oC  ^atax 
law.  pioTldMl  that  tax-fraa  inaoma  MMaads 
ISOJOOO  plus  whataTSt  tax  the  individual 
paid  on  his  other  Inoooaa.  Thus,  the  aa^al 
tM  rata  ptM  under  tha  mlnumm  tax  w«l 
always  ha  leas  than  10  par  cant. 

r  AIXS  8B0ST  or  OOAI. 

The  mi"^"'"'"  tax  did  no*  entirely  suooeed 

in  lU  basic  pmpoae  of  n>*«»«  »""  *SfM" 
P.WM1.  wtth  maoma  in  axeaas  of  we  J«  ^ 
i^laaat  soma  Fedaral  inooine  tax.  tba  I&fi. 
flcofaa  sbowad.  . 

A  total  of  8,814  pannna  with  incoBMBOf 
aSOjOOO  or  mora  paid  no  Inoome  taxlnl970. 
Of  tbaaa,  1388  had  Inootnas  in  BWiawi  ox 
fSOOOO*  8M  had  inooaaaa  In  eaoaaa  of 
•Itb^wb:  aa  had  ineooksa  of  enjeaa  of  aaoo,- 
000,  and  three  had  incomes  m  exceea  of  H- 

mllllon.  .  , 

Orttldsm  of  tha  operatton  of  tha  minimum 
tax  came  immadlatrty  from  Bapraaantattve 
Henry  8.  Benas,  Democrat  of  Wtaaonrtn.  who 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  advooataa  of 
tax  reform  In  tha  House.  .___ 

He  said  that  ctcb  If  the  waU-to-do-paraona 
subject  to  the  minimum  tax  were  paying  the 
tax  at  an  arerage  7  per  cent  r»*^»«»*fr*5f 
the  4  per  cent  that  a  simple  aTeraglng  of  the 
figures  would  indicate— that  Is  the  same  oyer- 
aU  percentage  of  Federal  income  tax  pay- 
ments that  is  made  by  a  person  with  an  in- 
come of  only  M.BOO.  ^^^ 

"As  things  stand  now."  Mr.  Beuas  said,  "tbe 
minimum  tax  administers  Just  a  smaU  lore 
pat  to  wealthy  tax  avolders.  They  oan  con- 
tinue to  uae  tax  loopholes  If  they  will  Just 
pay  a  smaU  sdmlaslon  fee  for  the  prlvtlega. 

Mr  Beuas  said  that,  at  the  very  least,  the 
10  per  cent  rate  of  the  minimum  tax  should 
be  increased. 


paKFKBXXD  rrnis  ustkd 
The  number  of  taxpayers  wtw)  were  subjaot 
to  the  minimum  tax  in  IBTO  was  ISMS.  Thay 
paid  ail*  876.000  In  minimum  tax  on  a  t«»tai 
of  »a.»46Ja07j000  of  inooma  that  Is  given 
preferential  treatment— either  untaxad  ot 
lightly  taxed — under  other  provtsloBS  of  tha 
tax  law.  ^  ^  . 

Items  of  tax-preferred  ineome  tbat  are  auo- 
ject  to  the  minimum  tax  inoluda  aeoalarated 
deprecUtlon  deductions,  incoms  cubjaot  to 
dapiatlon  allowance  and  the  tax-free  haU  of 

capital  galna.  

Some  other  items  of  tax-preferred  Inooane 
are  not  Included  in  the  list.  Among  thaae  are 
inoome  from  sUte  and  looal  govammant 
bonds  and  Umobm  subject  to  tha  spaelal  da- 
duetlon  for  oU  and  gas  weU  driUlng  expaoaaa. 
Mr.  H^>'i—  said  that  the  way  tba  tax  lav 
works,  soma  imsome  that  reoelvae  praferaatlal 
tax  treatment  Is  subtracted  baiora  tha  tax- 
payer reachae  the  point  on  hla  tax  return  tbat 
says  "adjwtad  groas  income."  AU  of  toe 
statistics  on  how  much  tax  U  paid— or  arotd- 
ed— by  peraons  In  aaah  Utooma  bracket  ara 
based  on  adjusted  groas  Inocaoa. 

XSCATX    STATISnCIAKS 

Thus.  Mr.  Beuas  said,  the  figures  showing 
the  number  of  hlgh-lnoooje  pecaoas  who  pay 
little  or  no  tax  are  mlalaadlngly  low. 

•'It  is  possible  to  have  very  large  ajaonnta 
of  tax  loophole  Inoome.  while  at  the  same 
tlnas  having  Uttle  or  no  adjn^ad  groas  In- 
come." he  said.  "Thaae  paopU  are  not  only 
,>f/»«ping  the  tax  collaetors,  they're  eacaplng 
the  statisticians  as  weU." 

An  example  of  what  Mr.  Beuas  had  in  mind 
could  be  found  in  the  Internal  BavanTie 
figures  showing  that  there  were  8.140  tndl- 
vldoala  who  showed  no  adjusted  groas  In- 
come — in  the  aggregate,  in  fact,  they  akowad 
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a  i<M»— but  wbo  bMl  «  tot*l  amount  of  tax 
pt«f«i«ao«  ineome  of  •197,M6.000. 

Ux.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinantnvmT  oooscnt  that  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Idaho  Statesman,  cap- 
tioned "Revenue  Shartng."  which  sup- 
ports the  propoeltton  that  we  ought  to 
raise  the  revenue  we  now  propose  to  give 
to  State  and  local  governments  under 
this  measure,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RacoBO.  ^^^  _,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
asfoUovra: 

BsmrcK  SHABXMa 
aaawton  Ctaurch  maA  Jordan  have  eonatd- 
anbto  logic  on  t»i«lr  sMo  in  their  poaltlona 
on  the  Sonata's  revenue-sharing  bUl.  Jordan 
oppoMB  It  and  Church  aald  be  wlU  supp(»t  It 
only  If  U  Jfl  aooompanled  by  legislation  to 
ral3*  es  billion  to  p«y  for  It. 

That  ta  the  beat  anmiach — to  paas  revenue 
sbart&g  and  to  raise  the  SS  bUUon  to  pay  for 
It.  That  amount  oould  eaally  be  ralaed  by 
cloalng  a  tew  tax  "loopholes." 

Ttaa  Owiatn  UU  would  give  Idaho's  sUte 
gowroHMBt  97.9  million  the  first  year.  State 
and  local  govammanta  wo\ad  receive  $15.7 
mlUlon.  a  total  oC  eas.S  million. 

With  that  saa.e  mllUao  bteho  oould  reverae 
Um  trand  of  rtalng  property  taxee.  Pn^Mfty 
taxea  should  go  down  subatantlaUy.  The 
schoola  would  benaflt.  Growing  areas,  like 
Ada  and  Canyon  oountlea,  would  And  It  easier 
u>  k«ep  up  with  rising  coata. 

By  pre-empting  so  much  money  through 
the  federal  income  tax,  the  federal  govern- 
ment tends  to  starve  state  and  local  gov- 
ertmienta  Paople  can't  resist  federal  taxee 
very  effectively,  but  they  can  reals*  taxes  at 
the  state  and  local  level. 

Yet  the  greater  needs  are  not  for  more  f ed- 
eimi  proJ«:u,  for  higher  federal  salaries,  for 
bigger  fadena  buildings,  but  for  auch  bread 
and  butter  local  servlcea  as  schooU,  roads, 
sewers  and  parka. 

There  U  work  to  be  done.  There  are  Jobs 
to  be  created.  Some  of  it  Isn't  done  now  be- 
eaoae  looal  government  baa  no  place  to  turn 
but  to  the  property  tax. 

The  trouble  with  revenue-sharing  this  year 
ta  that  the  federal  government  la  heading  for 
a  deficit  of  more  than  $38  billion.  Revenue 
shartng  will  reaUy  be  debt  sharing. 

Raising  the  $6  billion  to  pay  for  revenue- 
sharing  would  be  a  good  starting  place  for  a 
more  weponalble  fiscal  policy.  It  w>ould  help 
curb  the  deficit. 

Senator  Jordan  favors  another  alternative 
to  the  revenue-sharing  bill  as  written,  di- 
verting to  stataa  a  share  of  federal  income 
tax  ravanue  ooUectad  In  tbe  stataa. 

There  Is  a  danger,  aa  be  notes.  tHat  state 
and  local  government  wUl  become  too  de- 
peadent  on  revenue  sharing.  Unleas  Congrese 
and  the  executive  branch  practice  more  re- 
stnUBt  than  in  the  last  few  yean.  It  oould 
get  out  of  band. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  executive  and  Congreas  will  be  any 
lea  extravagant  with  revenue  sharing  than 
without  It.  At  least  with  it  state  and  local 
government,  and  local  taxpayere,  would  be 
better  off. 

Revenue  sharing  would  be  approved,  but 
aa  Senator  Church  suggests,  with  a  $6  billion 
revenue-raising  measure  to  accompany  It.  Or 
Congress  should  follow  Its  passage  with  a 
tS  button  cut  tn  federal  spending. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent statement  of  ttoe  general  need  for 
taa  reform,  one  of  the  most  detailed  and 
objective  statements  I  have  seen,  was 
puUlshed  in  the  August  12,  1972.  edition 
of  i^ia^nwet  Week.  It  sets  out  the  inequi- 
ties in  the  mesent  system  and  discusses, 
pro  and  con,  the  various  proposals  for 


tax  reform.  In  the  hope  and  expectaUon 
that  C.jngress,  following  the  elections, 
will  address  itself  to  this  question  and 
undertake  to  raise  some  revenue  to  close 
the  tremendous  deficit  gap.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  be  printed 
here  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a*  follows : 

Tax  RJtroKM 

Never  In  modem  n.3.  economic  history 
has  ther«  been  tax  reform  without  an  acoom- 
panylng  tax  cut  to  soften  the  blow.  But  the 
odds  are  that  no  matter  who  occupies  the 
White  House  in  1973.  Congress  will  seek  tax 
refMTO  as  part  of— or  instead  of—a  hefty  tax 
Increase. 

Two  foroee  are  working  to  break  tradition: 
The  federal  budget  has  ikyrocketed,  with 
thla  year's  deficit  running  at  more  than  SSO- 
bllllon.  Acoortlng  to  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, the  country  Is  headed  for  a  S17-bUUon 
full-employment  budget  deflct  In  fiscal  1076. 
unless  current  tax  and  spending  plans  are 
altered.  Administration  offlclals  blame  Con- 
greas but  that  will  not  solve  the  dUemma. 
Bconomlsts.  warning  that  the  mld-1970B 
coiUd  bring  an  Inflationary  boom  like  that 
of  the  mld-19fl08,  say  that  bigger  taxes  are 
inevitable.  Noble  Prtae  winner  Paul  3am- 
uelson  told  a  recent  hearing  of  the  Joint 
Boonomlc  Committee  that  "no  matter  who 
wins  the  election.  Congrees  wUl  find  lte«df 
legislating  higher  taxes  next  year." 

The  public  distrusts  and  resents  the  way 
In  which  the  federal  tax  system  Impoees  its 
load  Voters  are  Increiwlngly  uphappy  with 
tax  laws  that  they  think  hit  the  average 
man  too  hsjd  and  the  rich  and  the  corpora- 
tion too  softly.  This  dissatisfaction  surfaced 
during  the  Democratic  Presidential  pri- 
maries. Both  South  Dakota's  Senator  George 
MoGovem  and  Alabama's  Governor  George 
Wallace  repeatedly  attacked  what  they  caUed 
the  unfair  federal  tax  syitem  that  lets  the 
rich  and  powerful  pay  less  than  their  fair 
share.  Although  the  oharge  was  never  spelled 
out  in  much  deUll.  voters  responded  en- 
thusiastically. 

It  could  be  that  Wallace  and  McGovern 
were  merely  giving  listeners  a  target  for 
their  general  unhapplnets  with  successive 
governments  that  brought  them  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Inflation,  receeslon.  rising  expecta- 
tions, and  rising  frustration.  But  whatever 
Its  true  origin,  the  taxpayers'  revolt,  which 
Congress  tried  to  stifle  with  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  Is  back  on  the  march.  Says 
Walter  W.  Heller.  President  Kennedy's  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 
"We  have  got  to  get  this  equity  question 
straightened  out  before  we  get  the  tax  In- 


crease." 


PRSSSTJXX    Olf    THX    WHrrX    HOtJSX 


Congress  has  gotten  the  message.  Tax  re- 
form is  fast  becoming   a  fashionable  cause 
In  the  Capitol.  "Hie  thin  rnnks  of  old-time 
reformers — Including    Representative   Henry 
3.    Reuss    (D-Wls.).    Charles    A.    Vanlk    (D- 
Ohlo).   James    C.    Gorman    (D-Callf.).    and 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)— have  been 
Joined   by   new   recruits.   In   the   vanguard: 
Democratic  Presidential  nominee  McGovern. 
"mis  fall   a  group  of  reform  enthusiasts 
may    start    the    baU    rolling    by    placing    a 
quickie.  »6-bUllon  reform  rider  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's  debt   ceUtng   blU.   Procedural 
problems  will  probably  stymie  the  move,  but 
not  the  spirit,  behind  the  drive  for  reform. 
Ways  &  Means  Conunlttee  Chairman  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills,  the  godfather  of  Congreealonal 
tax  legislation,  has  also  aoen  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  The  wUy  Arkansas  legislator  has 
not  been  a  champion  of  reform  tn  the  past. 
But  during  his  brief  run  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  thU  year,  he  tried  to  outdo  op- 
ponents by  proposing  a  massive  repeal  bill 
that  would  have  wiped  out  54  special   tax 


provisions  unless  Congress  took  specific  ac- 
tion to  retain  them.  Noncandldate  Mills  has 
backed  off  from  the  sweeping  proposal,  but 
he  Is  pledged  to  hold  tax  reform  hearings 
early  next  year— on  exactly  what,  he  wUl  not 

sav. 

President  NUon.  too.  has  tested  the  water 
and  announced  that  the  Treasury  is  working 
on  a  plan  for  tax  reform— albeit  a  'secret 
plan  •  that  will  not  be  unwrapped  until  after 
the  November  elections.  The  White  House 
likes  to  point  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
as  evidence  of  its  reforming  zeal,  but  Con- 
gressional observers  scoff  at  this  claim.  The 
view  from  the  Hill  U  that  Congress  forced 
relcam  on  Nixon  not  vice  versa,  and  that  may 
happen  again.  In  19«9.  Caofften  was  armed 
with  a  giant  study  of  tax  reform  prc^)08ala 
prepared  by  outgoing  Democratic  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  Stanley  Surrey.  "Nixon," 
savs  one  Hill  staffer,  "had  to  run  to  catch 
up  "  Neither  Nlion  nca  Congress,  however, 
ran  very  hard,  and  the  1969  bill  wound  up 
with    more    tax    reduction    than   reform. 

Yet  the  President  has  promised  localities 
some  kind  of  relief  next  year  for  heavy  prop- 
erty taxes,  perhaps  through  a  new  federal 
value-added  tax.  Nixon  would  have  a  tough 
time  pushing  this  controversial  form  of  na- 
tlonal  sales  tax  through  &  Democratic  Con- 
gress wlthoxit  some  accompanying  reforms 
to  Increase  taxes  on  the  rich. 

What  Is  causing  the  reformers'  dismay  Is 
burled  in  1,866  pages  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and   In  over  4,000  pages  of  Treasury 
regulations.   This  mountain  of   legalese  de- 
scribes how  the  federal  government  wUl  pksk 
some  $220-blUlon  out  of  American  pockets 
this  year.  More  than  half  the  money  (taWe, 
page  86)   will  come  from  income  taxes,  per- 
sonal and  corporate,  that  were  designed  to 
be  progressive — to  take  mote  from  the  rich 
man's  dollar  than  from  the  poor  man's,  more 
from   the   giant    corporations'   profits  than 
from  little  businesses:  Estate  and  gift  taxes, 
levied  for  the  privilege  of  transferring  money 
before  and  after  death,  will  bring  in  only 
about  i>4.3-billlon  a  year.  These  two  taxes  are 
designed  to  hit  the  rich  harder,  on  the  theory 
that  they  have  a  greater  abUlty  to  pay.  The 
rest  of  the  federal  booty  comes  from  regres- 
sive taxes— where  the  poor  pay  more— such 
as  payroll  levies  and  excises. 

coon     TAXES,     BAD    TAXES 

Reformers  note  the  federal  government's 
Increasing  reliance  on  the  "bad  taxes,"  the 
regressive  ones.  Washtogton  now  collects 
more  revenue  from  payrolls  than  from  corpo- 
rate income  taxes— a  turnabout  from  the 
1960s.  Economists  argue  about  who  ulti- 
mately pays  the  corporate  tax— consumer* 
through  higher  prices,  or  stockholder* 
through  lower  profits.  But  most  experts  agree 
that  the  tax  is  at  least  moderately  progres- 
sive— and  certainly  more  so  than  payroU 
taxes,  haU  of  which  come  straight  out  of  la- 
bor's pocket. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  poorer  Ameri- 
cans. In  recent  yeare  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  upping  their  demands,  too, 
even  faster  than  has  Uncle  Sam.  The  tax 
take  at  these  lower  levels  rose  from  46%  to 
52%  of  the  federal  total  between  1960  and 
1969.  Most  of  the  money  comes  from  regres- 
sive excise,  sales,  and  property  taxes. 

The  upshot,  according  to  a  study  by  econo- 
mists Lester  C.  Thurow  and  Robert  E.  B.  Lu- 
cas, is  that  the  "bad"  has  canceled  out  the 
"good ".  leaving  the  U.S.  with  a  proportional 
tax  system  that  hits  the  rich  and  the  poor 
with  about  the  same  xlout.  Thus,  taxee  do 
virtnally  nothing  to  alter  income  distribu- 
tion, which  has  remained  unchanged  since 
1947.  The  poorest  fifth  of  famUies  receive* 
about  5%  of  the  total  famUy  Income — before 
and  after  taxes— while  the  top  fifth  gets  42%. 
The   tax   system's  turn  toward  regresslvity 
does  not  mean  of  course,  that  the  taxpayer  1* 
overloaded.  He  is  not — at  least  compared  w> 
his  European  counterpart.  Taxes  in  the  UB. 
add  up  to  about  32%  of  gross  natltmal  prod- 


act— roughly  on  a  par  with  Italy,  Canada, 
uOl  Belgium.  Harder  hit  are  residents  of 
Mnden  Norway,  and  Great  Britain,  where 
Mxas  take  48  Tc .  43%  and  39%  respectively  of 

thoONP- 

Moreover,  taxes  teU  only  part  of  the  story 
of  the  government's  flnanclal  Impact  on  vari- 
ous citizens.  A  fuller  picture  comes  from 
looking  at  what  the  government  gives  as  well 
as  what  it  takes.  On  this  basis  (table,  page 
85),  the  US.  seems  to  have  a  progressive 
gystem  that  on  balance  reduces  the  Income 
of  the  rich  and  increases  the  income  of  the 
poor. 

FAILING    THX    FAIBNXS8    TEST 


This  blrd'e  eye  view,  however,  misses  the 
uomt  of  the  taxpayers'  revolt.  Most  Amer- 
\aua  do  not  really  know  very  much  about 
,wiat  taxes  are  today  In  Swedeix.  or  what 
^me  Census  Bureau  experts  think  about 
progresslvity  of  the  U.S.  tax-transfer  mix. 
What  they  do  know  Is  that,  because  of  In- 
flation and  higher  taxes,  the  value  of  their 
paychecks  did  not  grow  between  1966  and 
l»7l.  And  they  know  that  people  on  salary 
do  not  get  many  breaks  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  They  see  the  tax  system 
losing  Its  grip — but  not  on  them.  For 
example : 

Some  112  Americans  with  annual  Incomes 
of  more  than  saOO.OOO  in  1970  paid  federal 
income  taxes  of  zero — despite  the  much- 
heralded  tax  reform  of  19*9  and  the  new 
Minimum  Income  tax  of  10%  Imposed  at 
that  time   (page  86). 

TSLxpayers  with  Incomes  of  $20,000  to 
tM.OOO  pay  an  effective  rate  of  20%  to  30%. 
But  people  20  times  that  rich,  with  incomes 
from  »600,000  to  $l-mlUlon,  pay  thft  same 
effective  rate— not  the  "70%  IRS  maxim\im 
for  this  bracket. 

Corporations  paid  an  estimated  average 
effective  tax  rate  of  37%  on  profits  In  1969. 
aocordlng  to  a  recent  study  by  Representa- 
tive Vanlk.  The  top  100  companies  managed 
to  reduce  the  toll  to  26.9%,  a  far  cry  from 
the  48%  tax  legislated  by  Congress.  (Al- 
though corporate  tax  figures  are  not  pub- 
lic. Congress  may  soon  demand  that  they 
be  published.) 

Conservatives  tend  to  view  such  discrep- 
ancies as  a  matter  of  mcentlve  for  Invest- 
ment; liberals  are  more  likely  to  view  them 
as  "loopholes."  For  the  average  man,  the 
problem  seems  to  boll  down  to  equity,  some- 
thing that  Adam  Smith  200  years  ago  said 
that  every  tax  system  oug^t  to  have. 

Unfortunately,  Smith  did  not  leave  hla 
modern  counterparts  much  advice  about 
achieving  tax  equity.  And  todays  public 
finance  experts  have  not  done  much  better 
than  their  master.  Their  rules  and  logic  run 
as  follows : 

Taxpayers  who  are  economically  eqtial 
should  ba  taxed  equally.  This  is  called  hori- 
zontal equity. 

Thus,  it  follows  that  taxpayere  who  are 
not  equal  should  not  be  taxed  equally. 

Since  the  XSB.  espouses  a  progressive  tax 
system,  rich  Americans  should  pay  a  larger 
ihare  of  their  Incomes  into  the  pot  than 
low-income  Indlvldxials.  This  is  vertical 
equity. 

On  its  face,  the  US.  system — buUt  on  the 
base  of  a  personal  Income  tax  with  rates 
ranging  up  to  TOfr  in  the  top  brackets — 
teems  to  meet  all  three  measures  of  fair- 
ness. The  charge  of  Inequity  arteee  because 
over  the  years  Congress  has  written  Into  the 
revenue  code  a  long  list  of  exemptions  and 
provlBta<ns  for  special  treatment  of  certain 
kinds  of  Income  and  expenses.  Many  of  these 
originally  were  Intended  to  achieve  greater 
equaltty  In  treatment  of  taxpayere.  Othere 
were  designed  to  prookote  activities  deemed 
necessary  for  the  economy.  The  result  has 
been  to  offer  tdert  tax  avoidera  a  wide  range 
of  choices: 

Deductions  for  certain  kinds  of  spend- 
ing—charitable oontributlonB,  interest  pay- 


ments, local  taxes,  for  example — shrink  the 
iucome  base  to  which  taxes  apply. 

Exemption  of  certain  kinds  of  income — 
Interest  on  state  and  local  bonds,  part  of 
capital  gains.  Interest  earned  on  premiums 
paid  for  life  Insurance,  payments  into  pen- 
sion funds  by  employers — put  huge  slices 
of  Income  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tax 
collector. 

Special  credits — notably  the  7%  invest- 
ment tax  credit — cut  taxee  of  corporations 
that  undertake  spending  programs  that  the 
government   wants .  to  encourage.  . 

In  the  lat«  1960b,  Stanley  Surrey  put  to- 
gether the  first  comprehensive  tabulation  of 
so-called  tax  expenditures  or  tax  subsldlas — 
revenues  foregone  by  the  government  as  a 
result  of  exemptions,  deduotlons,  and  credits. 
Part  of  Surrey's  table,  updated  by  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  request  of  the  JEC.  is  shown  on 
page  89.  This  is  the  battlefield  map  for  the 
tax  reformers. 

Surrey,  now  back  teaehing  law  at  Harvard, 
would  like  to  see  federal  departments  sub- 
mit their  budgets  with  tax  expenditures  In- 
auded.  Ttkis,  ho  argues,  would  present  a 
more  realistic  picture  of  what  resources  the 
government  U  putting  into  each  activity.  In 
1969.  for  example,  the  table  shows  that 
Washington  put  roughly  $8-bUlion  of  regular 
outlays  Into  commerce  and  transport  but 
-spent"  ahout  twice  that,  $16-bimon,  In 
taxee  not  ooUected. 

Treating  tax  oonoesslons  as  budget  Items 
would  give  Congress  a  chance  to  weigh  each 
Item  In  term  of  what  it  is  oosting  and  what 
It  is  producmg.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  tax 
reform  wiU  proceed  along  any  such  logical 
lias.  Instead,  Congress  and  the  White  House 
are  likely  to  pick  their  way  cautiously 
through  Surrey's  llet. 


WHAT   THX   CRTflCS   pmoPosB 


Extreme  reformera  such  aa  the  Brookings 
Institution's  Joseph  Pechman  would  like  to 
do  away  with  every  tax  break  on  the  list  and 
then  some — achieving  the  ultimate  In  hori- 
zontal equity,  at  least  as  far  as  figures  can 
show  equity.  Pechman's  vereion  of  a  oompre- 
hanslve  peraonai  Income  tax  would  erase 
special  treatment  fOT  homeowners,  married 
oouplee,  and  even  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries. 

This  sweeping  reform,  given  current  tax 
rates,  would  net  the  government  an  addi- 
tional $77-billion  In  1972,  according  to  Pech- 
man and  his  reeearch  partner  at  Brookings, 
Benjamin  Okner.  It  would  be  so  effective.  In 
fact,  that  Pechman  and  Okner  estimate  that 
It  cotdd  bs  aooompanisd  by  a  major  cut  in 
the  rate  schedule.  II  the  government  chose  to 
give  the  whole  $77-billion  back  to  the  tax- 
payer, it  ooiild  reduce  marginal  tax  rates  as 
part  of  the  sehetne.  bringing  the  levy  on  the 
top  bracket  down  to  44%  on  incomes  above 
$100,000. 

However.  Pechman.  who  is  now  an  adviser 
to  the  McGovern  camp,  is  realistic  about  the 
prospects  of  any  such  drastic  move.  "I  could 
visualize  a  world  in  which  you  had  rates 
like  that."  he  says,  "but  I  never  kid  myself 
that  we  are  poised  f»  that  bc^d  new  era." 

Instead,  tax  reform  In  1978  will  follow  the 
more  traditional  route — tightening  up  here, 
pulling  back  there,  cutting  but  not  oblltera- 
ting  the  more  obvious  preferences.  This  ^- 
proach  is  typified  by  several  proposals  al- 
ready before  Oongress.  Some  26  represenU- 
tlves  have  endorsed  a  blockbuster  bill  by 
California's  Gorman  that  wovild  chip  away 
at  doeens  of  tax  preferences  and  net  an  ee- 
tlmated  $19-blUlon  when  It  took  fuU  effect 
In  1980.  Another  paeka«*  of  roughly  the 
same  size  was  tossed  to  the  Senate  by  Wis- 
consin Democrat  Nelson  and  a  dozen  other 
liberals. 

The  basic  barrier  to  reform  is  ths  simple 
fact  that  one  mac's  loophole  is  anaChm- 
man's  salvation.  The  belMguered  hom«own«r 
does  irat  think  of  his  daductiMi  for  interest 
and  local  taxes  as  a  special  prtvllegs.  He  sees 


it  as  the  only  thing  that  stands  between  him 
and  foreclosure. 

Economists— and  the  poUtidana  who  Ustsn 
to  them — also  worry  about  ths  impact  that 
heavy-handed  tax  reform  might  havs  oo  eco- 
nomic growth.  Mort  o<  the  tax  ptttmtaam 
that  btMtoeee  enjoys  were  grantMt  criglsaUy 
on  the  ground  that  tiiey  vrould  stUnutate  ex- 
pansion or  offset  a  handicap.  Tha  nagging 
questions  that  any  tax  reformsr  must  answer 
are  whether  hitting  the  rich  wUl  shrink  the 
flow  of  funds  for  investment  and  whether 
tlgfatenhig  up  on  corporation*  win  rednee 
the  nuintow  of  JobhoWere  as  weU  as  the  num- 
t)er  of  fat  cats. 

At  least  on  the  Denaocratlc  slds  o*  the 
fence,  the  worry  Is  not  enough  to  dampen 
the  enthuslaam  for  tax  retccm.  Bays  ^•Wtw 
HeUer  who  was  chief  architect  of  the  186* 
tax  cut :  "There  must  bs  a  balance  bsti»»sn 
the  fair  shares  consideration  and  the  need 
for  full  use  of  reeources  and  econoinlc 
growth.  But  the  optimal  mix  between  distri- 
bution and  growth  rtiould  be  struck  to  the 
left  of  where  it  now  is." 

Inevitably,  tax  reform  will  take  its  colora- 
tion from  the  man  vrtM>  sits  in  the  White 
House  next  year.  Ntomn  would  be  cautious 
about  upsetting  Imslness  and  ths  invsstmsnt 
markets.  McOovsm  would  bs  rpughsr  on 
higher  Incomes  and  corporatlons-^thoo^  his 
recent  «tat«a»Mits  Indicate  that  he  would  try 
to  achieve  full  employment  first. 

THE    11   TASOXTS  FOB  RXrOUt 

Of  course,  foning  rich  AoMrtcans  to  pay 
more  vrtU  do  little  to  lower  ths  tax  burden  of 
mSddie-income  eamses,  partimiiaply  if  the 
move  U  part  of  a  push  to  raias  taxes  gen- 
erally. But  ths  object  of  tax  reform  today  U 
to  answer  the  complaint  that  the  system 
Is  imfair  and  to  caaks  ths  rich  pay  more 
even  If  ths  effect  on  the  total  government 
budget  Is  nominal. 

This  means  that  In  1978,  Congress  win  be 
looking  hardest  at  the  12  areas  that  have 
established  themselves  m  the  popular  mind 
as  places  where  the  rich  are  getting  away 
with  something: 

E*tate  and  gift  tmxea 
Under  the  present  estate  tax  regulatlone, 
bued  essentially  on  a  1918  law  and  vtrtuaUy 
Ignored  by  Oongress  since  1942.  most  wealth 
can  be  pssasd  from  gsneratiOB  to  genstatlon 
untouched  by  XJncls  Sam.  ■•«*  year,  only 
4%  ot  the  estates  at  adults  who  die  and 
26%  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  decedents  Is 
subject  to  ths  tax.  The  take  cooms  to  leas 
than  2%  of  all  federal  revennas. 

The  fsdaral  estate  tax  alone — above  ths 
current  exemption  IsvsJ  c«  860,000.  rises  pro- 
gressively to  a  maximum  of  77%  at  810- 
mllllon.  Gift  taxee  on  money  or  pfopsrty 
glren  away  during  an  indtvidnal's  Ills  time 
run  at  roughly  three-foarths  ths  ea*a*s  rate. 
It  would  seem  that  a  wise  man  would  prefer 
to  give  hto  wealth  away,  rather  than  to  take 
It  with  him.  Bt*t  ths  records  show  that  the 
richest  Anerteans  prefer  to  retain  the  bulk 
of  their  wealth  until  dssth.  thsn  peas  it  on 
In  elaborate  truMa  that  can  bs  dsvlsad  to 
avoid  estate  taxes  for  two  or  more  genera- 
tions. 

Ths  very  rich  have  the  beet  of  it.  "Thsee 
laws  have  iMlpsd  create  an  aristocracy  of 
wsaHh."  says  reformer  Thomas  Field,  a  for- 
mer Treasury  lawyer  who  now  heads  a  public 
interest  group  called  Tax  Analyrts  &  Advo- 
cates. 

T^x  expmts  of  all  p<riltical  stripes  agree 
thai  estate  and  gift  taxes  are  in  dire  need 
ot  overhaul,  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
update  ths  rates  and  exemptlens.  It  takes  a 
lot  more  money  now  to  support  widows  and 
orphans  than  It  did  80  ysare  ago.  But  the 
conoentrstlon  of  wealth — and  the  power  that 
goes  wHh  It — are  ths  chief  tsrseU  of  the 
eoooomlstiB  In  McOovem's  camp.  Their  viXl- 
mate  aim  U  to  rsdistribats  wealth  In  such  a 
way  as  to  break  down  artiftetal  barrtsn  to 
class  mobility;  revenue-raising  Is  secondary. 
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AUhoiwh  Bom%  ooM«rv«Uve  ortUc*  <W0*» 
.ny  Und  of  MUte  t*x»tlon  u  •  dUlncentlve 
to  individual  aohl*v«nM»t.  some  of  Amerlc*  s 
richest  n-n  dl««ree.  Andrew  Ovnt%\^,  tor 
one,  dUled  ert*U  Ux««  the  nation  •  wtMet 
levy.  A  f»th»  who  le»vee  hU  eon  •nonaotw 
wellth  Mfflipu  him  to  -leiMl  »  lee.  u«>ful 
and  leae  worthy  IKe."  Ow^negle  wrote. 

The  debate  In  CJongreea  next  5«*r  will  re- 
volve around  modern  Canieglee.  who  thlnK 
the  cuTTWt  rulee  have  too  m*ny  «|»P« 
elaueaa.  and  their  opponente.  who  want  to 
keep  BAG  taxee  loo«>  enough  to  maintain 
thT  traditional    Amertoan    entrepreneurial 

"^Or^  major  change,  suggeated  by  Surreys 
Treaeury  study,  would  lump  ffUt  and  eetate 
levlee  lato  a  single,  progreeelve  Uletlme  tax. 
Thle  would  be  simpler  than  present  rule*, 
and  would  ehmlnate  the  option  of  trading 
off  one  progreeelve  tax  syetem  agalns*   the 

other. 

Another  reform  would  aim  at  the  genera- 
tlon-eklpplng  truata.  A.  the  H»8  Trewury 
study  said:  -The  enjoyment  of  the  P«>P^y 
by  each  suooesalve  generation  U  not  aklPPT*,; 
lt-3  only  the  eeUte  tax  that  U  »»»^^«»W*^- 

Under  McOovern's  present  Pl*i^*^,^" 
tax  would  be  dumped  In  favor  «<  »i,«^«^*^ 
inherttance  tax.  with  a  top  «»•  ofT^^  ^^ 
asoo.OOO  or  more,  tt  the  current  eatate  tax 
law  IS  only  modified,  a  very  rtoh  man  with 
on*  chUd  ^uld  probably  be  ahle  t« /••ve  h  m 
very  rich.  An  inherltwjce  tax.  which  would 
be  levied  progreaalvriy  on  the  heir  on  all 
l^lee  reSS^  m  his  lifetime,  would  cut 
into  his  wealth  muoh  more  sharply. 

Ways  &  Means  ran  out  of  time— or  pa- 
tience—to  oonrtder  Surrey's  estate  and  g«t 
tax  propo«il8.  MUlB  promised  to  do  the  Job  as 
9O0n  as  possible,  and  could  end  up  spending 
most  Of  the  next  session  on  thU  part  of  the 
tax  code.  The  Admlnlstratlon-s  chief  tax  man. 
Treasury  Under  Becretary  Hdwln  Cohen,  says 
he  Is  ready  to  act.  too. 

SjMsial  treatment  for  oapftol  ga*na 
m  1018.  when  penonal  Income  taxes  were 
authorteed  by  the  leth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  capital  gains  were  not  ex- 
empted.  Congress  was  given  power  to  tMt  in- 
oomes,  from  whateirer  source  dertved.  and 
rnoome  from  capital  gains  was  lumped  along 
with  the  rest.  Some  economlsta— Pechman  of 
Brookings,  tot  one — wish  that  the  syatem  had 
stayed  that  way.  but  Congrees  began  to  spotm 
in  the  preferences  and  exemptions  starting 

in  1918.  ,      . 

lytday.  only  half  of  long-term  capital  gains 
la  taxed,  at  a  >««-r«twiiTn  rate  of  afi%  in  most 
cases,  and  never  at  more  than  3«.0%.  The 
theory:  Capital  inrsBtment  la  an  engine  of 
growth  that  should  be  encouraged. 

This  special  status  for  capital  gains  has 
been  a  double-edged  sword.  Along  with  en- 
couraging growth,  spurring  the  stock  market, 
and  enabling  many  hot-shot  businessmen  to 
aeeumulate  fortunee,  the  prefereneee  have 
sent  Americans  and  their  tax  lawyers  on  a 
merry  cbaaa  for  ways  to  convert  regular  In- 
come Into  capital  gains. 

Congress  has  obliged  by  chipping  away  at 
the  inoome  tax  to  extend  preferential  treat- 
ment to  inoome  from  livestock  and  timber 
production:  royalties  on  patents,  coal,  and 
lion  ore:  and  real  estate  Investment.  Boono- 
mlsts  (k>  not  agree  that  the  result  Is  a  net 
plus  tor  growth,  thoui^  the  Incentives  cer- 
tainly have  tur«d  Investment  money  Into  the 
favored  sectors. 

Purtbarmoce,  the  Treasury  estimates  that 
the  capital  gains  aUowanees  oost  Washington 
about  »6-blUloa  a  year.  Pechman  and  econo- 
'  mist  Oerard  Brannon.  who  recently  retired 
from  tha  Treasury  after  nine  yeare  In  the 
Office  of  Tax  Analyato.  put  the  figure  some- 
what higher. 

Beyond  oost.  there  U  an  equity  argument. 
Refoiman  assert  that  the  preferences  allow 
very  wealthy  Americans,  who  derive  the  bulk 
of  their  Income  from  stookholdlngs.  to  avoid 
t&xea  unfairly.  WUbur  Mills  has  said  that  he 


cannot  see  why  a  dollar  earned  by  the  sweat 

of  one's  brow  should  be  taxed  more  heavily 
than  a  dollar  earned  on  capital  appreciation. 
Yet  Congress  U  not  about  to  strike  out 
any  of  the  individual  preferences,  for  the 
forces  arrayed  against  such  moves  are  power- 
ful ThU  spring,  several  tax  studies  done  for 
the  JBC  concluded  that  spaclflc  tax  prefer- 
ences such  as  the  timber  allowance,  miss  the 
mark,  are  not  worth  the  Treasury's  revenue 
loss  and  might  better  be  bandied  by  direct 
government  subsidies.  But  chances  of  change 
are  slim,  according  to  economist  Jerry  Jasl- 
nowskl.  the  JEC  suffer  who  organized  the 
subsidy  hearings  for  Chairman  William  Prox- 
mlre  (D-Wls.). 

"It's  like  being  a  rat  In  a  maze,  say  Jasi- 
nowBkl.  "No  matter  which  way  you  turn, 
your're  stuck.  The  JEC  get  one  study  done. 
The  industry  Involved  could  get  17  written 
against  It." 

Nevertheless,  reformers  next  year  may  take 
two  swipes  at  capital  gains.  One  reform 
would  stretch  the  definition  of  long  term 
from  the  current  six  months  to  12  months. 
The  other  assault  will  bs  against  capital 
gains  that  are  unrealized  at  death,  and  thus 
untaxed. 

Tax  experts  are  hard-pressed  to  explain 
the  esUte  lot^hole.  Says  o«ie:  "I  think  they 
just  forgot  about  this  money— It  got  lost  be- 
tween the  income  tax  and  the  eetate  and 
gift  taxes."  The  result:  Some  »20-bUUon  of 
appreciation  slips  away  erery  year  through 
the  kind  of  eecape  hatch  that  former  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  used  to  call  a  "truckhole." 

ThU  escape  route  U  the  t»p  reform  priority 
for  Heller  and  Brannon.  "If  Congress  spent 
the  whole  year  working  out  how  to  tax  capi- 
tal gains  at  death — and  did  nothing  else— - 
It  would  be  a  very  good  year  for  tax  reform," 
says  Brannon,  who  now  teaches  and  works 
for  Thomas  Field's  tax  group.  MllU  says  that 
he  U  willing  to  go  after  thU  loophole,  but 
only  as  part  of  a  total  revlslcm  of  gift  and 
estate  taxes.  ^^  . 

Action  on  the  death -tax  angle  U  a  high 
priority  for  reformers,  however.  For  persons 
who  are  not  rich,  the  rule  tends  to  lock  in 
assets  as  death  approaches;  people  cannot 
afford  to  realUe  their  gains  during  their  llfe- 
timee  and  reduce  their  estate  Furthermore. 
Congress  cannot  really  raise  capital  gains 
taxes  dtirlng  life  without  shutting  off  the 
death  escape.  Higher  rates  would  merely  en- 
courage more  people  to  freeze  their  assets 
until  death. 

Ptor  equity  reasons,  any  change  would  hit 
only  capital  gains  that  oocur  after  the  rules 
are  altered.  Lumping  of  the  gains  In  one  tax 
year  could  be  avoided  by  averaging. 
Stock  option  ptooiakmt 
The   reforms   of    19«4.  plus   WaU   Street's 
depressed  performance  In  the  last  few  years. 
have  taken  some  of  the  glow  off  the  stock 
option.   Nevertheless,   corporation*  still  use 
thU    shelter    for    executives.    Taxes    on    the 
spread  between  the  cation  price  and  the  final 
selling   price    axe    taxed    as    capital   gains — 
rather  than  at  higher  regular  rates — If  the 
stock  U  held  at  least  three  years  before  sale. 
Liberal  Democrats  are  teaming  up  to  trim 
away  some  of  thU  preference.  They  want  to 
treat  the  difference  between  the  cation  price 
and  the  stock's  market  value  as  regular  in- 
come, and  tax  It  when  the  option  U  exer- 
cised. Senator  Nelson  argues  that  thU  would 
discourage  corporate  use  of  the  option  and 
protect  stockholders  from  dilution  o*  own- 
ership. 

Tax-fnt  intereat  on  Sttte  and  local  bonds 
From  the  start.  Washington  has  kept 
hands  off  the  Interest  paid  by  State  and  local 
governments  on  the  bonds  they  Issue.  Con- 
gress did  not  want  to  tangle  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  It  Is  cooetltutlonal  to  inter- 
fere with  the  States  this  way. 

Tta«  legal  question  still  has  not  been 
settled,  but  the  exemption  has  come  under 
increasing  fire.  Like  the  capital  gains  pref- 
erence. thU  break  U  heavUy  skewed  In  favor 


of  the  rich,  the  chief  buyen  ot  tax-exempts 
and  the  chief  beneficiaries  ot  the  allowano* 
(page  86) .  Moreover,  economUta  have  begun 
to  challenge  the  provUlon  aa  Inefficient  for 
Washington,  the  economy,  and  even  the  lo- 
calities that  depend  aa  the  exmnptlon  to  en- 
able them  to  compete  with  private  Industry 
for  much-needed  Investment  dollars. 

According  to  a  new  study  mads  for  the 
jxo,  the  Treasury's  revenue  loss  on  such  debt 
Issued  In  1960  alone  was  about  >a.e-bUlk)n 
over  the  life  time  of  the  munlclpaU.  Inter- 
est costs  saved  by  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, however,  total  only  •Ifl-bllllon.  Thus, 
It  seems,  Washington  could  tax  the  rich  on 
their  Interest,  directly  subsidize  the  govern- 
ments Involved,  and  still  come  out  ahead. 

The  direct  subsidy  on  Interest,  a  kind  of 
revenue-sharing,  would  also  eliminate  dis- 
tortions In  capital  flows  caused  by  the  tax 
break,  reformere  argue.  According  to  econo- 
mists David  and  Attiat  0«t.  2S%  of  the 
money  that  went  Into  tax-anmpts  In  IBW 
would  have  headed  Into  ottanr  forms  of  In- 
vestment and  savings  If  the  special  tax  pro- 
vision for  Increasing  after-tax  Income  dkl 
not  exUt. 

Even  the  state  and  local  governments  art 
hurt  by  reliance  on  tax-exempts,  the  Otts 
say.  Their  treasuries  have  been  left  vulner- 
able  to  swings  In  monetary  policy.  Banks, 
nuijor  buyere  of  tax-exen^>t8  when  money  Is 
easy,  flee  thU  market  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  tightens  up  and  Interest  ratss 
elsewhere  become  more  attractive.  Presum- 
ably a  direct  federal  subsidy  would  prove  less 
flckle. 

In  1960,  the  House  passed  a  bill  that  of- 
fered states  and  cities  the  option  of  a  Treaa- 
ury  subsidy  worth  up  to  40%  on  Interest. 
But  mayors  and  governors,  fearing  too  muoh 
federal  control,  lobbied  away  the  provlston 
In  the  Senate. 

Now,  local  resUtanoe  appears  to  be  wan- 
ing— aa  long  as  ths  subsidy  remains  op- 
tional and  the  door  stays  open  for  selling 
tax-exempts.  Only  new  issues  would  be  af- 
fected, since  taxing  old  debt  would  not  be 
fair  to  Investore  who  bought  tax-exempts 
under  the  old  law. 


The  mintmum  tix 
The  revelation  In  early  1M9  that  a  few 
hundred  wealthy  cltteena  legally  had  paid  no 
federal  Income  taxes  touched  off  an  uproar. 
As  a  result,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1060  con- 
tained a  new  provision :  a  minimum  tax  to 
be  applied  even  though  a  taxpayer  could 
claim  preferences  that  vrould  have  produced 
a  lower  result.  The  taxpayer  must  now  add  up 
a  lUt  of  certain  preference  Incomes — Includ- 
ing half  of  capital  gains,  acoelereted  depre- 
ciation, and  depletion  aUowanoes.  If  the 
total  exceeds  hU  regular  Inoome  tax  plus  an 
exemption  of  930.000.  he  mtist  pay  10%  on 
the  difference. 

The  minimum  tax  has  cut  the  lis*  of 
rich  nontaxpayere,  but  It  has  not  eliminated 
the  category.  Congress  still  has  to  e^laln 
to  the  votera  why  there  are  hundreds  of 
wealthy  Income  recipients  who  pay  no  taxes 
(page  8fi).  The  answer  U  that  certain  tax 
preferences— notably  Interest  on  sUte  and 
local  bonds — are  not  Included  In  the  mlnt- 
mum-tax  list. 

The  Treasury  InaUts,  liowever,  that  most 
wealthy  Americans  pay  "heavy  amounts  of 
tax."  It  cites  figures  to  show  that  in  19T0 
the  average  effective  rete  for  those  with  an 
adjusted  groes  income  of  more  than  gaoo.OOO 
was  44.1%.  For  those  of  more  than  »l-n»U- 
lion.  the  rate  was  46.4%. 

Ths  Treasury's  AQI  figures  do  not  suit  the 
tax  reformen,  as  Bspnaentatlve  Htua  point- 
ed out  to  Treasiiry  Under  Secretary  OohM 
during  JBO  bearings  thU  month.  The  AOI. 
said  Reuas.  omiU  bilUons  of  nontaxable  dol- 
lars, the  very  preferences  that  make  It  pos- 
sible for  a  rich  man  to  pay  no  taxes  or  to 
pay  a  very  low  effective  tax  rete. 

THe  no-pay  Issue  U  unimportant  from  • 
budget  standpoint,  but  It  U  perhaps  the  sor- 


Mt  point  of  an  In  poptilar  crltlclam  of  the 
nstem.  Congrees  U  eager  to  inolude  a  tough- 
er mlnlmiim  rule  in  any  tax  reform  package. 
It  might  tack  one  onto  thU  fall's  debt  ceUlng 
bUl  as  a  quickie  reform  rider.  Ohangas  would 
nin  m  two  directions:  (1)  a  lower  exemption 
and  a  higher  tax  rate,  perhaps  $12,000  and 
30%;  (2)  coverage  of  a  broader  list  of  prefer- 
ences. Municipal  bond  Interest  would  be  the 
jnaln  addition. 

McGovem  seems  to  favor  folding  the  mini- 
mum tax  Into  a  comprehensive  requirement 
that  would  make  any  person  pay  75%  of  what 
bla  taxes  would  be  without  prsferenoes. 
The  personal  exemption 
Bom  with  the  Inoome  tax  In  1913,  the  per- 
sonal exemption  was  originally  intended  to 
keep  low-income  Americans  off  the  tax  rolls. 
Since  then,  the  preference  has  tumbled  In 
real  value.  Today's  $760  would  do  Uttle  to 
shelter  the  poor  from  IBS  without  ths  addad 
low-Income  allowance  adopted  In  the  1960 
reforms. 

Critics  of  the  exemption  now  want  to  trans- 
form It  to  a  tax  credit  worth  the  same  amount 
for  everyone.  They  argue  that  the  exemption 
Is  an  upside-down  tax  preference,  bringing 
a  $S26  tax  saving  to  a  man  In  the  top  tax 
brackst,  but  only  $107  for  someone  slugging 
along  on  the  bottom  of  the  Income  scale. 

A  similar  argument  can  be  made  for  pro- 
giesslvlty  of  the  personal  deductions.  They 
too  are  worth  more  to  the  rich  than  to  the 
poor.  Some  congressmen  are  devUlng  a  plan 
to  substitute  a  variable  credit  for  deductions 
on  charity,  medical  expenses,  nonbusiness 
interest,  and  the  like.  A  credit  of  26%  would 
leave  the  Treasury's  revenue  unchanged,  but 
result  In  a  net  gain  for  lower  Income  tax 
payers. 

Most  likely;  Turning  the  exemption  Into  a 
H50  credit  to  help  taxpayera  under  $12,000. 
at  no  cost  to  Treasury. 

Charity  Aedvctiont 
Pull  deduction  of  charity  contributions 
from  taxable  Inoome  long  has  been  a  tempt- 
ing target  for  tax  reformers.  They  charge 
that  much  of  the  upper-bracket  giving  U 
pure  tax  avoidance,  and  they  argue  that  It  re- 
gulU  In  a  distorted  deployment  al  the  na- 
tion's resources,  with  sentimental  old  ladles 
giving  to  homes  for  stray  cats  instead  of  con- 
tributing revenue  to  support  government. 

In  recent  yean,  Congress  has  tried  to  chip 
away  at  contributions  motivated  by  tax 
avoidance.  In  1969.  it  set  a  celling  of  50% 
of  AOI  on  charitable  deductions  (effective  In 
1975) .  Even  that,  however,  produced  a  fright- 
ened protest  from  foundations,  colleges,  and 
other  groups  that  qualify  under  the  contribu- 
tions heading  on  Form  1040. 

This  year,  the  reformers  are  taking  another 
tack.  They  would  like  to  put  a  floor  under 
the  personal  charity  deduction  so  that  only 
taxpayers  who  give  more  than,  say.  3%  of 
adjusted  gross  Income  can  claim  dadootlons. 
Backers  of  ths  proposal  argue  that  the  de- 
duction U  Intended  to  encourage  extra  giv- 
ing, not  to  exempt  donations  that  the  tax- 
payer would  noake  In  any  case.  Small  given, 
who  put  less  than  3%  of  their  AOI  into 
various  collection  plates,  get  no  benefit  from 
the  deduction  anyhow,  because  they  do  not 
Itemize. 

A  3%  floor  under  the  charitable  deduction 
would  bring  In  roughly  $l£-bUllon  a  year. 
Alnu>6t  all  of  It  would  come  from  the  upper 
bracket.  Charities  might  be  more  Inclined 
to  buy  the  floor  than  the  celling,  but  strong 
opposition  will  come  from  middle-bracket 
taxpayers  who  Itemize. 

OH  and  mirterai  preferences 

In  the  publio  imagination,  the  64-year-old 
oil  and  mineral  preferences  loom  large.  That 
Is  why,  despite  a  notable  lack  of  leadership 
from  President  Johnson's  otherwise  reform- 
minded  Treasury,  Congress  decided  to  trim 
the  oU  depletion  allowance  from  27^'?'^  to 
23%  in  the  reforms  passed  In  1969. 

The  case  for  tax  help  to  mineral  producers 


has  been  a  subject  of  hot  debate  almost  since 
corporate  Inoome  taxes  were  flret  levied  In 
1909.  The  flrrt  extre  depletion  allowance  for 
mlnereU  was  granted  In  1918. 

Argruments  in  favor  of  the  preferences 
usually  center  on  national  defense  and  the 
peril  of  an  energy  crUU.  Both  demands  would 
require  a  reliable  and  growing  supply  of  oil 
and  gas.  And  a  parallel  U  drawn  between 
deprecUtion  for  machinery  and  depletion  al- 
lowances: Both  Investments  eventually  are 
exhausted.  Thus,  the  eogument  runs,  deduc- 
tions must  be  allowed. 

However,  mineral  depletion  allowances  are 
far  more  attractive  than  depreciation  write- 
offs— even  accelerated  depreciation.  OU  and 
gas  extracton  can  deduct  22%  of  receipts 
for  depletion  every  year,  up  to  a  celling  of 
60%  of  net  Income,  and  without  a  time  limit 
on  taking  down  the  allowance.  The  Treasury 
estimates  that  oil  operaton  recover  their 
costs  19  times  over,  before  the  well  runs  dry. 
The  other  big  break — this  one  exclusively 
for  oil  and  gas  producers — allows  an  Immedi- 
ate write-off  for  so-called  Intangible  drilling 
expenses,  the  money  spent  on  wages,  fuel,  re- 
pairs, hauling,  and  other  necessities  that 
have  no  later  salvage  value.  In  other  Indus- 
tries, these  costs  are  capitalized  and  recov- 
ered gradually  by  depreciation. 

Economists  have  tried  In  vain  to  estimate 
whether  these  preferences  are  worth  the  well 
over  $1 -billion  a  year  they  cost  the  Treasury. 
It  U  difficult  to  evaluate  the  amount  of  na- 
tional defense  that  the  tax  subsidy  produces 
Critics  think  It  may  be  cheaper  to  use  a  di- 
rect budget  outlay  or  lift  Import  quotas 
to  get  the  same  results.  But  they  do  not 
know  what  the  "echo  effect"  would  be  on  the 
price  of  gasoline,  for  example.  If  the  prefer- 
ences were  dropped. 

Still,  sentiment  on  the  Hill  U  growing  for 
another  move  against  the  mlneraU  industry. 
ThU  time.  It  win  probably  be  a  push  to  re- 
quire that  Intangible  coets  be  capitalized — 
except  for  a  dry  well,  which  can  be  written 
off  Immediately.  The  Nelson  bill  figures  on  a 
potential  federal  revenue  gain  of  $300-mll- 
llon  a  year,  after  an  extra  big  take  of  $760- 
milllon  In  the  first  year. 

Aaaet  depreciation 
The  Nixon  Administration  persuaded  a 
somewhat  reluctant  Congress  to  approve 
broad  liberalization  of  deprecUtion  rules 
last  year  mainly  because  It  predicted  that 
the  action  would  help  U-S.  businessmen  ex- 
pand their  investment  programs  and  sharpen 
their  competitive  teeth  In  international 
trade.  In  effect,  the  asset  depredation  range 
(ADR)  gives  Industry  the  option  of  writing 
off  Its  Investment  In  plant  and  equipment 
at  a  rate  20%  faster  than  under  the  old  roles. 
The  estimated  long-run  cost:  $3.6  bUllon  a 
year. 

Business  economists  argue  that  the  ADR 
does  not  represent  a  tax  cut,  but  only  tax 
deferral.  Once  the  equipment  U  written  off. 
the  taxpayer  will  have  used  up  hU  deduc- 
tions and  will  be  Uable  for  full  rate  on  any 
Income  the  equipment  generates.  Consumer- 
l9ts.  however,  have  attacked  the  plan  as  a 
permanent  subsidy  to  Industries  that  main- 
tain their  investment  programs  year  after 
vear. 

The  Aim  has  not  been  In  effect  long 
enough  for  economUts  to  aasasa  its  effective- 
nees.  Something  oertcUxily  has  been  stimu- 
lating Investment  in  the  past  year,  but  it  U 
hard  to  say  how  muoh  the  big  jump  In  capi- 
tal spending  U  attributable  to  ADR  and  how 
much  to  the  tax  credit. 

Complete  repeal  U  on  the  reform  list  of 
virtually  every  Demooratta  liberal.  However, 
Ways  &  Means  Chairman  MUU  and  the  Re- 
publicans want  to  keep  the  ADR  aa  It  U. 
They  argue  that  it  has  generated  a  big  cash 
flow  for  investment.  It  also  has  permitted 
companies  to  make  Investment  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  a  short  payout  time,  thtu  en- 
couraging risk-taking. 
The  battle  over  the  ADR  could  be  a  hot 


one.  Paradoxically,  the  bigger  the  boom  in 
Investment,  the  more  willing  Oongrsas  may 
be  to  apply  brakes.  The  ADR  could  be 
tightened  up  precisely  because  it  has  done 
what  the  White  HOuae  said  it  would  do. 
Tax  deferral  far  foreign  svbtidte* 
One  of  the  key  questttms  In  any  Income 
tax  U:  When  Is  the  income  received?  In  the 
case  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U£.  corpora- 
tions, the  Treasury  originally  took  the  atti- 
tude that  earnings  were  iu>t  realised  until 
the  parent  brought  them  hooM.  In  1961,  It 
tried  for  the  first  time  to  tax  suob  eamtngs 
on  a  current  rather  than  a  deferred  beels 
The  result  was  a  labyrlntblaa  1M9  law  tliat 
tried  clumsUy  to  restrlot  the  use  of  the 
deferral  prtvUe«e  to  establish  tax  havens. 

Deferral  continues  vlrtnaUy  unabated. 
however.  Until  a  U£.  corporation  actually 
brings  the  profits  home  In  the  form  of  divi- 
dends paid  to  it  by  Its  foreign  subsldiarteB. 
there  U  no  VS.  tax.  Sinoe  muoh  of  thto 
money  U  reinvested  overseas,  the  exemption 
U  likely  to  become  permanent. 

Economist  Peggy  Muagrave,  who  studied 
thU  subject  for  the  Joint  conomlttee.  re- 
cenUy  reported  that  "deferral  clearly  intro- 
duces a  nonneutaral  Inoentive  to  invest 
abroad  and  U  difficult  to  defend  on  both 
equity  and  efficiency  grounds." 

This,  In  fact,  senmi  to  be  one  lasxie  when 
academic  economists  Join  forces  with  fbs 
proteotkmlsU  who  favor  the  Hartke-Burka 
bill.  The  mounting  threat  of  balanoe-of -pay- 
ments deAdta  puts  extra  push  hsjilnrt  the 
move  to  tax  undistributed  eerntngs  at  for- 
eign subsidiaries  on  the  same  beeU  as  domes- 
tic earnings.  Net  yield  to  the  Treasury  would 
be  only  about  $166-mlUlon,  but  the  Impact 
on  Incentlvee  to  Invest  abroad  could  be  large. 
Domertie  international  tmle*  oorpormtiona 
The  DISC  program,  which  cost  the  Treas- 
ury $170-mlUlon  In  lost  revenues  thU  year 
and  Is  expeeted  to  oost  more  later,  was  de- 
vised by  Congrees  in  1071  to  enoourage  ex- 
ports by  domestic  oonoeras  and  to  oflMt  the 
tax  advantages  offered  to  UJ3.  subsidiaries 
abroad.  It  offere  tax  deferrals  and  proAt- 
shlftlng  advantages  for  UJB.  companies  that 
set  up  qpeoial  export  sales  subeldlarles  at 
home.  The  hope  U  to  keep  Jobs  in  the  US. 
and  to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments. 

Reformen  such  as  Representative  Reuss 
point  to  thU  lsglalatl(»  as  a  (flasslc  case  of 
erosion  of  the  tax  system— "oorrectliig  one 
loopbols  by  creating  another."  Their  pre- 
ferred solution:  Oanoel  both  and  they  will 
try. 

Kmmtnff*  and  eonventiont  abroad 
The  good  life  Is  about  to  get  less  good— for 
those  who  work  and  play  abroad.  In  1996. 
when  the  government  first  decided  to  exclude 
from  taxes  inoome  earned  by  Americans  liv- 
ing In  foreign  Unds,  the  intention  was  to 
lure  Americans  away  from  this  country  to 
help  stimulate  foreign  trade.  The  exclusion 
also  had  an  International  equity  goal:  For- 
eign governments  did  not  tax  their  natlonaU 
on  foreign  Inoome  sources.  After  World  War 
n.  the  exclusion  was  Juiced  tip  to  entioe 
technicians  to  work  in  leas-developed  conn- 
tries. 

No  one  U  sure  how  much  foreign  trade  all 
this  produced.  But  quite  clearly  the  tax 
breaks  have  proved  an  enticing  Incentive  for 
Amerteana  who  prefer  Rk>  to  Reading.  For 
eltleens  who  work  uiereeas  17  oat  of  IB 
months,  the  ezduaion  amounts  to  $M,000 
a  year.  If  the  cltiasn  Is  a  bona  fide  Xorelgn 
resident — ^three-yean'  living  over  "there" — 
the  exelnalon  totaU  $35,000.  The  tax  cost  U 
$50-mimon  a  year. 

Taxpayera  at  home  do  not  see  much  equity 
in  a  huge  exclusion  for  living  on  the  Left 
Bank  in  Paris.  Most  likely  change:  UJ3.  in- 
come taxes  wlU  bs  applied  to  foreign  earn- 
ings, with  a  credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid. 

Another  foreign  tax  preference  may  also 
be  slapped  down:  the  business  expense  de- 
duction for  attending  conventtons  overseas. 
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„     .       .   ,«*!  ~»^— nM«nin  nonereai i8 more rospoMive to pouticia vibrB-  shift  of  the  income  tax  burden  to  ttM 

Th.Amerle|mBjjrA«n>mi^T«t^  ^fthai^TuJ^t^l  evWn^  Right  now.  tune  o<  about  $16  LllUon.  Chiefly  for  the 

w  tl;!!rjfthtlr  ^Ta^  PranclftDO  the  vlbrmttons  tell  congressmen  to  do  some-  ^^gtlt  of  the  masses  who.  In  our  Judf- 

SrnTenttoJTwui  continue  to  qvuauy  «  bust-  thing  about  tax  reform.  ment.  were  paying  altogether  too  modi 

neu    with  deduction*  allowed  for  the  trip.  ^„„  sfecial  tax  rtXA-aavr  costs  tot;  and  at  the  expense  of  th06«  Who.  we  fdt, 

meaia.  and  lodging.  But  when  an  Amerlc*n  aovnnt€Xirt  were  probably  getting  the  best  of  the  tai 

organization   decldea   to   convene   In   foggy.  .nai.ndar  year  1971— MlUions  of  dollars  1  laws   at   the    time.    We   would  strike  at 

London,  that  wUl  be  counted  aa  pleasure,  1                  '    ^  ^^^^nomic  det)eJopm«nt  thoee  who.  we  thought,  were  getting  Um 

with  no  deductions.  Commerce  ana  econo                  h       ^  ^^  greatest  depreciation.   We  would  strike 

THx  wicx  or  A  TAX  BooOT  ^vlrtlJ^t^'credit "'1'-"""    3.300  at  those  who  were  getting  extra  oil  de- 

Although  the  cost  of  tax  preferences  runs  jyj^^^  corporate  surtax  exemption..  3,300  pletlon   allowances,   extra  capital  gains, 

ino  boxcar  agur«»— •T7  bUMon  according  to  j^gj^gjoQ  q,  interest  on  life  Insurance  stock  Options,  and  eXCesslVE  bad  debt  re- 

Pechman-s  calculation*— tax  reform  (toea  not         g^^^ag, 1.100  serves.    We    put    a    tax    on    foundations 

pormlae  to  be   a  big  money-raiser  for   tne      ^^^^  depreciation  range  (ADR) 700  ^j^gi^  i  thought  should  be  a  part  of  It 

federal  government.  •■P^^y  J^^***  ^  Expensing  R&D  spending.-    .---.--  »«  ^    Incorporated  a  feature  I  had  advo- 

fewy«.r-aft«ltl.en^ted.R^ormstTa^  ^^^^     depreciation     on     buildings  cated  for^ome   time,   the  minimum  ta- 

?;f^r^verirtr^-:^"SyVra"X  ,Jrvrdrd\aendexciuM-on::::::::  SS    come  tax.  The  latter  f^jtuij^^ 

8ibW  ml    and  that  would  not  be  realized  inoivmua  ^^^  income  tax.  is  what  this  pending 

untu  wnie  years  after  the  biu  had  passed.  Education  amendment  would  seek  to  increase. 

Some  of  the  biggest  preferences  have  too  Additional  exemption  for  students. ..  eoo          According    to    those    wtth    views   like 

much  solid  support  among  the  voters  to  be  contributions  to  educational  Instltu-  ^^^  Senator,  he  would  increase  it  In  a 

tampered    with.   The    income-splitting   pro-         tlons ^'°      ^g^y  ^hich  would  increase  the  amount 

vision  for  husbands  and  wives,  for  'n»«»?^*-  Housing  ^f  money  that  is  achieved  by  that  tax 

coet.  the  Tw-u^  S;;!'"^"^^'busb^^s  Property   tax   deduction   on    owner-  from  about  $535  mUlion  a  year  up  tO  the 

r^'^v*^    h"J^an'?o"h:rS.T5piopi.,     "^uSed  homes -^  2.700     estimate  of  $2.4  bmion-^anMcr«M»  of 

r.^iM.Xlttlng  1.  here  to  rtxy.  interest  deduction  on  owner-occupied  ^^  g    ^^^^^     ^    other    WOrds.    the    tax 

Other  bUf  preferences  will  survive  intact         homes.. -'l-rC''''  would  raise  five  times  as  much  money  as 

siSpWb^u^  "would  cat.se  too  much  eco-  Exce«i  depr«5Utlon  on  rental  hous-  ^     .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  apply  ^  jq. 

nomlc  disruption  to  change  them.  Deduc-  ^  i"^^-"  ------------J-T""^;^:  come    to   which    it    does   not   presentty 

tion  of  hom^wners-  interest  and  pro^jr^y  Rehabilitation  of   low-income  hous  ^     ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^  achieved  by  elinH- 

tax  payments  costs  the  goTemment  W.i-mi-         ing ''"'"'  a.  natlntf  the  deduction  from  the  tax  al- 

iion':  y««r.  But  fi^»<>«»,,^.^^^2*^'^:^;„":  /ntemafionai  trod*  ^^^l^^j,  the  taxpayer  to  the  JWeral 

lhe'uw"^M';^nSS?*^t^anoT:  Deferral    of    foreign    subsidiary    In-  QoverSSent.     Then,  ^     '^^J"" 

.^•5?ai*JatCtlau«,"  for  present  hom^wn-  ^--^.(..-.rrncome  Varaed"ab^-ad  heavily  in  the  rates.  Thoee  who  look  at 

ers  would  mean  that  the  man  who  bought      "'^^  f "  ",»,_-i.g  50     the ,     ,^ 

h"  h^se  last  year  would  get  the  vr^^^^  ""^  ''^-  "'""^'^w.^^Vrc're  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

while  his  next-door  neighbor  who  bought  m  Meatcai  care  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 

l»7a  would  not.  »o  oongr«s«m»ii  would  csjre  Medical     Insurance    premiums     and  question? 

to  explain  that  ooe  to  th.  consutuent  who          medical  care  fringe  bensftts 2,000     ^^JJ; '^jj^t    I  yield. 

just  missed  getting  under  the  wi«.                      Medical  expense  deductions.. -  i.»w          ^^    CHURCH    If  it  is  true  that  the 

coaf««t^  .^tb  prower^uto  th^o<«-  ^^^^^^^  ,„cmrc«  ^^^^^  effective  tax  rate  for  those  who 

STpStfe^LTlTlt  touSSTthem  at  all.      Excess  of  percentage  over  coet  deple-  gnjoy   tax   preference  shdtfir  Is  only  4 

Bven  «plt*l  gains  will  get  relatively  gentle         tlon ,-.;;,"";  percent,  why  should  not  the  Senate  take 

treatment   for  fear  of   throwing   the  stock  Expensing       mineral       exploitation  immediate  action  to  strengthen  the  min- 

markst  Into  a  panic,  stiu.  OM  emphasis  wUi        costs 1"- •:"V%V,;^;  Imum  tax?  Even  if  our  amwiriment  were 

be  on  lne«a.lng  the  effective  rate  for  the  capital    gains   treatment   of   timber  ^^^     ^  enlarge  the  minimum  tax  bite  by  flve- 

high-br»cket  taxpaysra.  °"*"^  "■""..""," "Z;.;^'i^trr.n  15     fold   that  would  still  be  an  effective  tax 

foreseeable  future"-meaning  the  next  two        contributions       '^^     amendment.  In  my  judgment,  I  would 

years.  Inst^m,  the  BepuhUoaM  wouW  bal-     ^f^^y  <*,^^el^°'^-^-Vtete"and  Vo^sal  say.  is  a  defect  to  the  tax   which  the 

^ce  the  budget  by  pruning  Oreat  Society      Tm-C^  interest  on  ^^^  '^'^^  '_        ^ ^^     amendment  WOUld  make  worse. 

P'^fr*!,'^?  "^^ffiw" th^^mw  will     E^^'ind  capltai'gitos  for  farm-  Let  us  take  a  situation  where  property 

quired  to  ^alas  taxas;  the  asking  price  will        sion  UB  assume  for  the  sake  of  ar««m«Qt.  ta* 

be  strong  r*lorma.  The  shape  of  these  re-         ^^   i^qng    Mr.  President,  it  was  in  property  In  terms  of  dollars  doubled  m 

forma  may  depend  on  the  kind  of  revenue              •        ^^^  Finance  Committee  under-  value,  although  over  that  same  period  ol 

measure  the  next  President  seeks.  ^           consider  all  the  so-called  tax  time  the  doUar  has  depreciated  in  value 

ons  money-raiser  Niion  seems  to  favor  la  ^*_^  rej^„unendatlDns    of    Senators  by  more  than  50  percent.  So,  In  the  la«* 

a  vaiue-add«i  t«.  ««*^^iiy  »  ^""'^J*^  Lnrt  ^^JSSntSS     the    adminlsti^-  analysis,  when  the  taxpayer  sells  that 

^s^rwi'S^S^^S"?^-^  Tl^ST^^^ir^y-^^^^,  SSe  of  property,  perhaps  be«^u«of 

^n.SJit^^^.X^ut*  recent  Brook-  who  study  the  tax  system.  We  looked  pressure   of   adverse   business   in  oJMr 

ings  study  indicates  that  th«e  Is  no  such  ^to  all  the  Items  that  would  be  involved  areas   down   through   ttie   years   wWcn 

animal;  even  with  tax  cwdiu  for  the  poor,  ^  ^^  amendment  before  us.  such  as,  might   have   depleted  his   resources  w 

VAT  would  lose  Its  progiwssivUy  at  high  In-  accelerated  depreciation,  depreciation  of  where  he  must  dispose  of  something  ne 

oonae  levels,  since  w»»lthi«  people  spend  less  ^-,_(.n-,   Droperty    such  as.  net  leases,  has  held  for  many  years,  in  terms  of  con- 

Qf  th»ir  money  on  consumption.  T^J^J^^'  r^orUzatioii  of  poUutton  control  CQUip-  stant  doUars.  he  is  making  no  profit  at 

Tn^lSr.h'^**'''     "^  SST^^rtLtion    of    mlling    stock,  all.                                            ^       „     ,  ,,, 

*lf  ^(Sr«»t»™  to  VAT  would  be  a  1968-  amoTtlxatUm  of  mine  safety  eQUipment.  The  Senator  knows,  as  do  aU  of  us. 

styl:  t^^   ^n  ^ZZti:,.   wSS>  ;SSrS^.  capital  gams,  and  s«forth.  that  In  that  situation,  that  Per«)n  mus^. 

Br«kln«i  rat^as  the  moet  ptogresalve  way  which  would  increase  taxes,  on  those  we  nevertheless,   pay   a   c^Pit^l   Rains  tax. 

to  boost  revenues  with  the  ourrwit  tax  code,  regarded  as  favored  taxpayers,  by  about  which  was  increased  by  the  Tax  Reionn 

Thu  by  itseU  wvuld  inorease  equity  and  ^^  billion    That  bill  would — and  did —  Act  of  1969.  So  he  would  have  to  pay  a 

might  take  some  o*  the  steam  out  ci  Oon-  j-g^jj^gg  taxes  for  the  rank-and-file  tax-  capital  gains  tax  of  up  to  35  percent  on 

gresa*  drive  for  fatntMs  through  "«"™;  Qover—half  of  it  to  be  achieved  by  raia-  a  theoretical  gain.  For  the  sake  of  argii^ 

m  tto.  end.  Oongre«i  WUl  make  It.  ju*^  S^^^rinai  exemptoL-by  about  ment.  let  us  say  that  the  property  starUd 

'ZrZ:^^^^T^^^^^n.  S^tmon"*a";^'i.'S^rr^'overall  off  being  worth  $200,000  and  now  is  worth 
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•400,000.  but  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  currency   accounted  for   the  wtaola 

thing. 

So,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  person, 
in  terms  of  real  income  of  real  value,  and 
in  terms  of  constant  dolars,  has  made 
no  gain  at  all.  Be  has  only  made  a  gain 
in  terms  of  dollars  but  Inflation  has  de- 
predated the  value  of  this  purchasing 
power.  ,    ^ 

So  in  a  situation  like  that,  what  we 
have  really  done  is  to  sock  a  penalty  to 
that  fellow  because  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  failed  to  maintain  tbe  value  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

If  we  could  look  at  the  minimum  tax 
and  apply  it  to  a  situation  like  that, 
where  even  the  capital  gains  tax  was 
putting  a  penalty  on  tbe  taxpayer  be- 
cause the  Federal  Oovemment  has  failed 
to  maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
then  proceed  to  place  a  minimum  tax  on 
him.  we  could  not  be  too  badly  upset 
about  that,  if  it  proved  to  be  an  unfair 
tax,  because  this  was  a  low  rate.  When 
we  raise  that  rate  from  a  low  rate  of  10 
percent,  and  then  change  the  law  to  deny 
him  credit  for  the  tax  he  has  already 
paid,  and  proceed  to  raise  that  rate,  we 
have  doubled  the  rate  the  man  will  pay. 
and  so  we  are  taxing  him  more.  We  are 
doubling  the  rate  at  which  we  are  taxing 
him.  In  the  general  pattern  of  this 
amendment,  we  will  hit  him  with  a  five- 
fold tax  rate  increase,  and  I  fear  we  are 
slugging  him  in  a  situation,  in  a  real 
sense,  where  he  did  not  make  any  profit 
to  begin  with. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  there  any  question 
in  the  chairman's  mind  that  tax  reform 
will  have  a  prime  position  in  the  next 
Congress? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  it  and  the  Democrats  are  in  con- 
trol of  Congress  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  should  be  chosen  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats to  continue  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  would  certainly 
advocate  that  this  should  be  one  of  the 
principal  items  that  we  would  look  into. 
It  would  be  a  priority  matter.  Chaimmn 
MttLs  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  indicated  he  feels  the  same 
way.  It  is  important  that  the  House 
should  concur  in  that  view  because  rev- 
enue measures,  of  course,  must  originate 
there. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  there  any  question 
in  the  chairman's  mind  that  when  we 
consider  tax  reform  legislation  the  prob- 
lem of  the  minimum  tax  will  have  a 
high  priority? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  it  should  be  defi- 
nitely considered.  I  believe  that  we  would 
be  justified  in  increasing  the  minimum 
tax.  That  is  my  offhand  Impression.  But 
I  also  think  that  we  would  be  better 
advised  carefully  to  study  how  we  would 
work  It  out,  and  what  it  has  done  to 
various  groups  of  taxpayers,  and  accord 
the  taxpayers  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  complaints.  The  Senator  knows  that 
we  in  the  Finance  Committee  do  not  have 
to  take  the  taxpayer's  word  for  it.  We 
have  it  withjta  our  capacity,  if  we  wish 
to  do  so,  to  send  for  their  tax  returns 
and  even  to  have  an  audit  made  of  them 
and  see  exactly  the  extent  to  which  they 
might  be  favored  taxpayers,  even  now. 


Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  if  our 
dlsUngulshed  frlende,  the  Seoators  from 
Idaho  and  Wlaconsbi  are  correctr— and  I 
do  not  question  their  figures — the  net 
cost  of  havbig  a  minimum  tax  of  4  p«-- 
cent  would  seem  to  have  a  different 
effect  than  that  which  we  have  con- 
templated when  we  changed  the  tax  law, 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  my  under- 
standing Is  that,  while  there  is  only  a 
4-percent  rate  on  preference  income,  the 
regular  tax  on  the  adjusted  gross  Income 
of  these  same  taxpayers  equals  a  tax  rate 
of  38  percent.  But  I  think  that  we  should 
take  a  look  at  this  to  see  in  what  area 
people  are  getting  the  best  of  it. 

I  cited  an  instance  in  which  a  person 
is  not  being  taxed  fairly  to  begin  with, 
which  would  be  not  at  all  difficult  to  find. 
We  vfiil  find  situations  where  taxpayers 
could  be  made  to  pay  more  than  they  are 
paying  to  terms  of  an  tocrease  to  the  in- 
come tax  and  with  respect  to  some  other 
things.  One  of  the  items  touched  on  is 
the  bad  debt  reserves  of  the  ftaancial 
institutions.  As  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, these  are  matters  that  we  ought 
to  be  studytog  next  year.  We  do  not  have 
time  to  study  them  now. 

Mr.  REBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  the  dilemma  the  Senate  finds  it- 
self to.  It  is  one  thtog  if  the  effective 
mtoimum  income  tsuc  is  4  percent,  and 
it  is  another  if  it  becomes  38  percent.  1. 
for  one,  am  most  pleased  that  the  distto- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Wisconsto  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
look  forward  to  next  year  when  subjects 
such  as  this  will  be  very  deeply  explored. 
In  talktog  to  many  people  who  benefit 
from  these  tax  preferences,  I  get  the  feel- 
ing that  they  believe  there  should  be  an 
effective  mtoimum  tax  and  they  would 
be  willtog  to  pay  it.  They  take  advantage 
of  what  the  law  now  affords  them.  How- 
ever. peoiMe  have  guilty  consciences  over 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  tax  loop- 
holes which  allow  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  law. 

I  do  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consto and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
real  problem.  However,  I  cannot  support 
them  at  this  time  because  of  my  imccr- 
tatoty  over  the  real  statistics. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  the  38-per- 
cent figure  is  the  regular  tax  that  these 
people  who  pay  a  minimum  tax  are  al- 
ready paytog  on  their  adjusted  gross 
tocome. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  understand  that. 
The  question  that  comes  to  mind  is  what 
total  tax  is  being  paid  by  people  in  the 
country.  And  I  think  that  we  have  to 
take  a  look  at  the  tax  revenue. 

We  cannot  say  that  they  are  paying 
taxes  on  the  4 -percent  rate  if.  In  fact, 
on  their  overall  tocome  they  are  paytog 
38  percent.  There  is  a  difference. 

What  bothers  me  is  the  differential. 
We  ought  to  know  this  and  we  should  be 
able  to  have  these  cases  before  us  to 
determtoe  what  Is  actually  being  paid 
to  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  deserve  to  have  this  fac- 
tual information. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  suggesttog  that  this  requires 
study.  I  should  thtok  that  next  year,  as- 
sumtog  that  we  have  a  Democratic  Con- 


gress and  that  the  Democrats  are  to  a 
position  to  call  the  signals  to  this  area, 
we  wUl  deAnltely  be  requesting  a  study 
by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  Incidentally,  we  raised 
taxes  so  much  to  1969  that  we  had  to 
repeal  some  of  them  to  get  the  country 
moving  again.  For  example,  one  of  the 
largest  items  to  the  so-called  tax  reform 
WHS  the  repeal  of  the  toveetment  tax 
credit.  There  is  no  doubt  to  my  mtod. 
and  I  beUeve  the  figures  reflect  it,  tliat 
that  was  a  factor  to  the  economic  slow- 
down that  occurred  thereafter  and  which 
caused  the  President  to  ask  the  Congtess 
to  reinstate  the  tovestment  tax  credit. 
It  also  caused  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  give  a  more  generous  depredation 
allowance  to  business. 

We  actually  hit  so  hard  to  this  area 
of  tax  reform,  including  many  to  the 
Treasury  who  advocated  the  bill,  that 
we  had  to  go  back  to  the  bill  to  repeal 
part  of  it  to  get  the  economy  moving.  I 
think  it  speaks  for  itself  that  it  neces- 
sarily played  a  part  to  the  economic 
slowdown  that  occurred  thereafter. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  hot>e  that  our 
r^ig^ngiiinVKtri  chairman  would  not  wait 
for  answers  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. In  Dr.  Woodworth  we  have  one 
of  the  most  able  men  to  the  country,  a 
man  who  has  the  respect  of  the  entire 
Congress  and  certainly  of  the  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  We  should 
look  into  these  items  independently. 

I  would  hope  that  our  distinguished 
chairman  would  have  the  staff  make  a 
request  of  the  Treasury  conoeming 
those  items  to  dispute  and  esiiecially  the 
questiwi  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  have  to 
wait  to  try  to  find  out  whetuer  it  was  4 
percent  or  38  percoit  until  next  Febru- 
ary, March,  or  April. 

We  will  have  an  toterv^iing  3  or  4 
montii  period,  and  the  sooner  we  have 
the  facts,  tlie  greater  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  those  of  us  on  the  Finance 
Committee  who  are  concerned  to  look  at 
these  figures  and  try  to  come  at  an 
understanding  of  what  the  sltuaUtm 
actually  is. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  to  wait  to  find  that  out.  lUrty- 
eight  percent  is  the  rate  which  they  pay 
on  their  regular  tocome.  Four  percent  is 
the  preference  rate  they  pay  on  their 
preference  mcome.  In  1970,  they  had  a 
$2.8  billicm  preference  income  aod  paid 
4  percent  on  it. 

Mr.  RIBKX>FF.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  that  concerns  me,  as  I  see  it.  is 
knowing  all  of  the  taxes  they  are  paying 
on  their  entire  income.  They  talk  about 
an  todividual  having  a  tax  preference, 
and  we  do  not  know  the  effective  tax 
rate  they  pay  on  their  tooome.  We  do 
not  have  that  fleure.  That  is  why  I  rec- 
ommend asking  the  staff  to  get  those 
figures  together,  because  we  have  to  have 
them  to  order  to  understand  what  we  are 
discussing. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  passed 
a  tax  reform  act  to  1969.  I  recall  in  the 
heartogs  the  various  alternatives  that  we 
studied  on  the  minimum  toc<»ne  tax  ap- 
proach. The  tabulations  and  flgiires  are 
here,  so  that  we  know  that  generally 
speaktog  that  it  was  our  intention  that 
a  person  who  was  paying  a  minimum  to- 
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come  tax  would  be  one  whom  we  felt  In 
general  terms  was  a  favored  taxiwer. 
If  we  look  at  the  mlnimiHn  IncMne 
tax  plus  the  tax  that  the  Per«>n  ia  al- 
ready p«kylng.  the  figure*  show  that  the 
taxpayers  paying  thla  minimuni  income 
tax  also  pay  a  rate  of  38  percent  meas- 
ured against  their  adjusted  gross  income 
That  would  indicate  that  we  did  not 
do  a  bad  Job  If  we  look  upon  those  who 
are  considered  as  favored  taxpayers.  We 
have  them  under  a  tax  rate  of  38  percent 
on  adjusted  gross  Income. 

I  realize  that  there  are  a  few  items 
that  do  not  appear  In  the  adjusted  gross 
income.  The  committee  ought  to  toke 
a  look  at  those.  I  am  waiting  slmp^  to 
put  together  a  tax  reform  bill,  such  m 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  enabled 
us  to  do  when  they  pulled  out  the  tax 
returns  of  people  they  thought  were  get- 
ting too  much  the  better  of  It  and  pro- 
ceeded to  draft  a  law  to  make  those  peo- 
ple pay  a  lot  more  taxes.  If  we  proceed 
m  that  fashion  I  do  not  have  any  doubt 
that  we  will  find  a  lot  of  situations  where 
we  feel  a  tax  increase  Is  justified. 

Incidentally,  the  point  has  been  made 
that  we  should  be  studying  and  getting 
the  information  before  that  time.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  we  do  not  have  enough 
people  on  the  staff  of  the  Committee  of 
Finance  to  do  this  job  and  It  is  felt  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  which  has  many  more 
staff  members  is  the  group  which  we 
should  rely  upon  to  do  this  study  for  us. 
Dr    Woodworth  Informs  me  that  the 
Joint  committee  staff  will  be  doing  Uiis 
work  as  soon  as  we  are  through  with 
this  session.  As  soon  as  we  turn  thein 
loose  from  this  revenue-sharing  bill  and 
the  day-to-day  questions  that  we  Sena- 
tors are  asking  them,  they  are  free  to 
carry  on  the  studies  that  they  do  be- 
tween sessions.  This  is  what  they  will 

be  working  on.  .    ^,     ^  ^    w 

Chairman  Mills  has  Indicated  he 
wanted  that  done,  and  they  are  working 
on  his  request.  Dr.  Woodworth  pointed 
out  that  even  If  he  had  not  done  so,  that 
is  what  they  would  be  working  on  be- 
cause that  Is  what  we  will  be  asking 
questions  about  next  year. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
I  feel  the  Committee  on  Finance,  consid- 
ering the  important  problems  it  faces,  is 
the  most  understaffed  committee  In  the 
Senate.  When  one  considers  that  next 
year  the  committee  is  going  to  be  faced 
with  the  problems  of  trade,  health  in- 
surance, welfare  reform,  social  security, 
medicare  and  medicaid,  I  think  the  staff 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance  should  be 
free  to  assist  the  chairman  or  any  mem- 
ber in  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  We 
have  a  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
which  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Wood- 
worth  has  served  the  Seaaate  well.  But 
as  I  Indicated,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee   has    jurisdiction    ov«-    revenue 
sharing  and  there  Is  a  great  reepoiislbll- 
Ity  on  the  committee  to  make  sure  it 
exercises   the   proper   oversight  in   the 
months  and  years  to  come. 

I  hop*  that  from  the  time  we  adjourn 
imtll  we  meet  the  chairman  will  call 
upon  his  aides  to  get  some  of  the  most 
able  men  in  the  country  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  problems  we  are  going  to 
face  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  Job  we 
must  do  for  the  country. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  There 
are  two  problems :  One  problem  Is  hav- 
ing the  personnel,  but  another  problem 
is  obtaining  enough  office  space.  We  have 
had  difficulty  even  obtaining  space  to 
permit  the  people  we  have  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  steff  to  do  the  Job; 
we  have  had  more  difficulty  In  obtaining 
enough  space  than  In  getting  qualified 
staff.  But  I  am  pleased  the  Senator 
raised  the  point  because  I  wlU  persevere 
in  trying  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
staff  and  to  obtain  spaoe  for  them  If 
the  Senator  wlU  continue  to  support  nay 
efforts.  I  think  we  need  more  help  than 
we  have. 

The  Serxator  Is  the  chairman  of  an  Im- 
portant subcommittee.  His  subcommittee 
has  the  responslbUlty  to  advise  the  Pl- 
naiuje  Committee  with  regard  to  foreign 
trade.  I  do  not  think  he  requested  that 
we  Increase  our  staff  by  a  single  person, 
and  yet  that  Is  a  subject  area  Involving 
about  $26  billion  of  exports,  and  even 
more  than  that  In  Imports  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment  in  a  moment. 
While  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
are  in  the  Chamber  I  aek  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  might  ask  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  even  though 
the  motion  to  table  has  not  yet  been 

made.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sat  here  this  morning  listening  Intently 
to  this  debate  on  tax  reform.  I  think  that 
while  I  disagreed  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I 
want  to  say  this;  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  this  mat- 
ter of  tax  reform  is  going  to  be  front  and 
center  when  we  come  to  grips  with  it. 
But  the  one  thing  that  disturbed  me  Is 
that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has   bitten   into   something   with   quite 
some  substance,  and  something  needs  to 
be  done  about  It.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  My  reaction  is  more  pragmatic  than 
it   is   philosophical.   I    think   the   case 
ought  to  be  made  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  made  Ills  case  and  so  did  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  But  I  hope  that 
after  they  have  made  their  case  that 
they  would  not  put  these  matters  up  to  a 
vote  here  and  now. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  the  vote 
could  be  misimderstood.  The  last  vote 
was  56  to  21.  Some  people  might  get  the 
impression  that  the  Senate  Is  not  Inter- 
ested In  these  loopholes.  I  do  not  want 
that    interpretation.    There    are    many 
people  who  believe  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  put  forth.  But  they 
do  not  think  it  should  be  put  on  this  bill 
at  this  time.  It  may  be  for  the  reason 
suggested   by   the   Senator   from   Con- 
necticut that  this  matter  needs  to  be 
studied  further.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  know  we 
have  gone  too  far  in  this  country  In  the 


creation  of  loopholes;  I  have  been  very 
concerned  about  the  depletion  allowanoe 

on  oil  and  other  minerals.  All  of  that 
started  for  a  reason,  but  I  think  we  over- 
passed the  reason  l(Hig  a«>i  and  then 
should  be  a  carryback  because  the  former 
premise  does  not  carry  the  weight  it  did 
when  these  programs  were  Initiated. 

I  hope  this  amendment  does  not  go 
down  to  a  crashing  defeat,  because  it  is 
a  good  amendment,  and  under  proper 
circumstances  at  the  proper  time  it 
would  fare  well. 

But  if  the  matter  is  pursued  now  and 
if  the  motion  is  made  to  lay  it  on  the 
table,  and  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  about  to  make  the  motion  to 
lay  it  on  the  table,  it  could  create  the 
wrong  impression.  That  is  my  point.  I 
urge  that  Senators  make  their  case  but 
do  not  put  the  matter  in  a  position  where 
it  Is  going  to  go  down  to  overwhelming 
defeat. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  respond  to 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  that 
that  is  why  I  entered  into  this  coUoquy 
with  some  concern.  My  feeling  is  that 
next  year  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  probably  will  be  on  the  same  side 
of  the  tax  reform  debate  90  percent  of  the 
time.  What  bothers  me  Ls  the  wide  scope 
of  his  amendment.  I  might  feel  we  have  to 
change  the  minimiun  tax  provisions  on 
stock  options,  bad  debts,  and  depletion 
allowances,  but  I  want  to  look  at  capital 
sains  more  carefully.  So  there  is  going  to 
be  a  laundry  list  of  loopholes  and  tax 
policies  which  is  going  to  need  very  care- 
ful study  and  scrutiny. 

When  tax  reform  comee  up,  there  will 
be  a  very  long  debate  and  a  deep  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issue  for  we  probably  will 
be  setting  the  next  policy  of  this  Nation 
for  the  next  10  to  20  years.  I  am  some- 
what concerned  about  trying  to  solve 
this  problem  as  part  of  revenue  sharing. 
This  Issue  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  Issues  that  will  face  the  93d 
Congress.  We  should  take  these  issues 
up  on  their  own. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Just  for  clarification  in 
the  RicoRD,  the  list  the  distinguished 
Senator  read  Including  stock  options  and 
capital  gains  are  all  In  the  present  law. 
We  have  not  added  any  item.  All  we  have 
done  Is  simply  Increase  the  minimum  tax 
of  some  of  the  preferred  Items  and  elimi- 
nate some  df  the  deductions. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Actually,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  have  been  on  the 
losing  end  of  so  many  propositions  In  my 
career  that  I  would  be  very  uncomfort- 
able if  I  began  to  win  some  roUcalls. 
Then  I  would  be  IncUned  to  suspect  the 
merit  of  my  position.  I  think  there  is 
something  hi  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said.  However,  this  is 
one  way,  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  get  the 
issues  out  in  the  public  arena  for  dis- 
cussion. I  think  It  is  worthwhile  to  have 
rollcall  votes  on  these  Issues  as  we  go 
along   and   risk   whatever   feelings   the 
public  might  have  about  the  concern  here 
in  Congress  over  tax  reform. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  having  been  in 
this  body  longer  than  I  have,  the  public 
Is  entitled  to  be  suspicious  that  Congress 
and  the  President  are  not  reaUy  inter- 
ested in  tax  reform  because  that  issue 
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hgs  been  before  Congress  for  so  many 
yetrs  without  significant  reform  bctog 
oeoompllBhcd. 

Long  before  I  came  here,  as  the  Sen- 
ator Jcnows,  the  great  and  distinguished 
senator  from  Illinois,  Paul  Douglas, 
waged  lonely  fights  for  years  for  tax  re- 
form as  had  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  Tenneasee,  Albert  Oore.  For  years 
they  were  almost  the  only  voices  raised 
in  behalf  of  tax  reform. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  the  climate  has 
changed  and  that  many  of  those  who 
have  not  previously  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  tax  reform  are  now  looking 
more  carefully  at  the  problem.  I  think  a 
climate  has  developed  in  the  Congress 
and  the  country  so  that  there  is  a  realis- 
tic hope  that  we  will  get  some  significant 
reforms  In  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  wbls  a  distinguished  Governor 
of  his  State  and  he  has  been  in  politics 
most  of  his  life.  I  think  he  understands 
the  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  anyone  here  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  pursuing  to  a  vote  what 
he  wishes.  I  am  not  arguing  against  that. 
Or  course,  the  Senator  has  a  perfect 
right  to  pursue  this  to  a  vote.  I  quite 
agree  that  the  climate  is  changing  among 
a  large  body  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress— but  not  all  of  us.  Whether  or  not 
it  has  changed  in  the  White  House  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say;  I  doubt  that 
very  much.  But  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  vote  that  the  Senate  would  have 
would  not  be  an  accurate  barometer  of 
that  change  of  climate  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  pointed 
out,  and  as  many  of  us  feel,  this  matter 
has  not  been  pursued  to  the  point  where 
we  all  understand  it  enough  to  vote  it  In- 
telligently up  or  down. 

The  next  question  arises  on  whether 
it  is  premature  to  bring  it  up  now  be- 
cause of  what  Is  h£4>pening  on  this  bill. 
Had  this  situation  come  about  earlier,  I 
might  have  felt  differently  than  I  do  now. 
but  I  have  seen  worthwhile  amendments 
laid  on  the  table  one  after  another. 

All  I  am  saying  Is,  let  us  not  play  a 
game  to  lose.  Let  us  play  a  game  to  win.  I 
think  timing  is  essential  in  everything 
you  do  in  life,  whether  it  is  in  athletics 
or  in  politics  or  even  on  amendments. 
There  comes  a  certain  time  when  it 
should  be  done.  All  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  case  be  made  thoroughly  so  the 
public  will  understand  and  it  will  be  so 
recorded.  Let  us  not  Invite  something  ad- 
verse, so  that  tomorrow  we  will  pick  up 
a  newspaper  and  read  one  line  which 
could  say,  "An  amendment  by  Senator 
Nelson  to  do  something  about  favoritism 
in  our  tax  system  went  down  to  defeat  by 
a  vote  of  56  to  20,"  or  something  like 
that.  I  do  not  think  that  would  look  good. 
And  the  idea  deserves  better. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  sympaUilze  with  the 
Senator's  pessimistic  view  of  what  may 
happen,  and  perhaps  the  Senator  irom 
Wisconsin  Is  thinking  along  the  line  of 
welfare  reform,  which  has  been  before  xis 
for  years  and  has  never  really  emerged 
from  the  Finance  Committee.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  concerned 
that  if  we  start  with  tax  reform,  It  may 
go  on  for  years  and  that  nothing  will 


come  out  of  the  Fbianoe  Committee.  Per- 
haps that  is  what  Is  worrying  the  Senator 
from  WlBoonain. 

Mr.  NKL80N.  That  Is  worrying  me.  but 
the  Senator  commented  oo  a  very  im- 
portant point,  wrtfare  reform.  As  the 
Senator  knows  better  than  anyone  here, 
the  President  sent  his  representatives  to 
Miami  and  they  put  a  plank  in  their 
platform  repudiating  the  President* s  wel- 
fare reform  proposal.  They  said  they  did 
not  want  any  program  that  called  for  in- 
come maintenance  or  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income.  The  very  essence  of  the 
President's  proposal  is  the  provlsian  for  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income.  We  have 
conducted  hearings  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  President's  proposal  for 
months.  Then  suddenly  the  President 
sends  his  representatives  to  Miami  and 
attacks  the  most  fundamoital  part  of 
his  own  program,  which  provides  for  a 
$2,400  guaranteed  aimual  Income  for  a 
family  of  four.  This  Is  what  the  President 
was  denouncing  Congress  for  not  passing 
in  the  last  2  years.  Yet  his  own  repre- 
sentatives in  Miami  denounced  his  own 
proposal.  I  thmigh  this  was  an  appro- 
priate place  to  make  the  point. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Conunittee  a  question.  Do  they  think 
there  is  a  possibility  that  welfare  re- 
form will  ever  see  the  light  of  day  before 
adjournment?  We  have  only  a  few  weeks 
left.  Tlie  Presidoat  has  said  welfare  re- 
form is  something  Congress  should  pass, 
and  some  of  the  flagellations  Congress 
has  been  receiving  are  based  on  Its  failure 
to  pass  welfare  reform.  I  am  wondering 
whether  our  ranking  minority  member 
can  enlighten  the  n.S.  Senate  as  to 
whether  welfare  reform  will  ever  come 
before  this  body  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator win  yield.  It  definitely  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  give  us  a  date  on  the  calendar 
when  he  anticipates  it  will  be  before  usf 
Mr.  LONG.  I  am  confident  that  within 
a  week  after  we  dispose  of  the  revenue 
sharing  bill — and  I  am  saying  a  week 
because  I  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side — 
I  would  think  the  bill  would  be  before  the 
Senate  for  debate. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  feels  now  that,  while  he  Is  not 
the  majority  leader  or  the  minority 
leader,  the  prospects  of  getting  out  of 
here  September  30  are  a  mirage  and 
we  probably  ought  to  start  admitting  that 
we  are  going  to  go  right  through  election 
day  and  maybe  through  Christmas.  I 
imagine  the  Senator  has  that  in  mind, 
too? 

Mr.  LONG.  As  far  as  the  welfare  bill 
is  concerned,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we 
already  have  a  proposed  conunittee  re- 
port and  a  proposed  committee  draft 
bill.  There  are  a  few  changes  that  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  bUl.  and  most 
of  them  can  be  done  very  quickly.  To  re- 
port the  bill  in  the  form  it  ought  to  be, 
we  ought  to  know  what  the  new  mtnl- 
m\im  wage  law  Is  going  to  be,  and,  If 
we  can,  we  ought  to  try  to  conform  the 
welfare  proposal  to  the  minimum  wage 
law.  That  is  the  one  $64  question  we 


would  like  to  know  the  answer  to  in 
order  to  report  the  bill.  But  I  would 
think  that  it  would  be  safe  to  say  we  will 
have  the  welfare  reform  bill  here  wlttiln 
a  week  after  we  have  disposed  of  the  rev- 
enue sharing  bUL 

I  am  t*''"^*"g  in  terms  of  a  we^  af- 
ter we  flnany  dlnxise  of  the  conferenoe 
repOTt  on  the  revenue-sharing  bill.  Just 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  because  senior 
members  of  the  Plnanoe  Oommtttse  will 
have  to  participate  in  that  ccof  erence 
until  we  can  reach  an  agreement.  How- 
ever. I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  we 
could  have  the  wrtfare  bill  out  here 
within  a  week  of  the  time  that  the  Con- 
gress has  diqDOsed  of  the  revenue-sharing 
bill,  and  maybe  sooner  than  that 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  does  the  chair- 
man anticipate  that  he  will  have  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  President  of  the 
Uhlted  States  for  welfare  ref<Hint 

Mr.  lONO.  Well,  now,  that  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  I  can  speak  for 
one  person,  and  I  think  sometimes  I  can 
say  what  I  think  the  Finance  Committee 
will  do,  within  some  limitations.  But  I 
must  say  this  welfare  bill  'H.B.  1)  has 
upset  all  my  plans  and  time  schedules, 
and  I  am  sTire  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
people. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  not  sure  whether  this  orphan 
that  Is  fioating  around  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  ever  find  a  father? 
Mr.  LONG.  Well.  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  HJl.  1. 
I  am  satisfied  we  will  have  it  out  here  in 
time  for  the  Senate  to  act  on  it  this 
session. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  chair. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  still  have 
the  fioor.  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  if  he 
could  respond  to  a  question,  now  that  we 
have  the  national  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  (Mr.  Dole)  here:  If  the 
newspapers  are  correct  that  the  White 
House,  as  one  would  expect — President 
Johnson  did  the  same  thing— dictated 
the  platform — may  I  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee?  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  platform  was 
dictated  from  the  White  House,  as  the 
newspapers  reported,  and  as  one  would 
expect,  since  he  is  the  Incumbent  Presi- 
dent, ami  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
platform  repudiated  HJl.  1 — specifically, 
absolutely,  unequivocally  repudiated  the 
idea  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  in 
explicit    language— does     the     Senator 
think  we  ought  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Senate  on  the  President's  welfare  bill 
H.R.  1  without  the  chairman  first  Inquir- 
ing  of   the   White   House   to   find   out 
whether  the  President  will  repudiate  the 
platform  and  sign  his  welfare  bill  if  we 
pass  it,  or  whether,  after  we  go  through 
all  this  exercise,  he  will  veto  It  in  com- 
pliance with  the  platform  plank  dictated 
by  the  White  House?  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to.  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
spend  all  that  time  and  then  have  the 
President  veto  his  own  pnqjosaL 

That  happened  to  me  on  the  OEO.  He 
vetoed  child  care,  and  he  vetoed  Man- 
power. Not  a  single  Cabinet  monber 
could  tell  us  what  the  President  was  go- 
ing to  do,  and  we  spent  endless  time 
trying  to  accommodate  the  White  House 
and  then,  bang,  after  all  of  our  effort  and 


the 
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eooperaaana.ePresic.«.t  vetoed  the  bUI  t^e  f^l^^a^Si'  ^  ""«^^  ^°^  ^°  Z 'iZ^r^T^utl^U^X\ 

'^S^ced  us  for  our  effort    We  %"^^«^*^^^,  ^,  ^  ^y  to  the  McGovern,,   the   Senator   from  Matae 

could  not  get  the  White  Houw  to  t^  us  ^^,„^!^,°t  ;,if  not  ev^  Tme  about  -Mr.  Muskiej  .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

wheUier  or  not  he  would  sign  the  bUl  for  Senator  ^^'/..^^^^^^.f^'p^^  Island    cMr.  P«.i.>.   the  Senator  from 

StS^n  of  the  OBO:  thw  JUBt  would  ^'- .Sf^^^^^J, ^/A-^^^^^f/^'p^^^  Alabama  .Mr.  3parkma«).  and  the  Sen. 

SotteU  us.                                                 ^  denounced     Congress     a*  ^£|«P^^^^.  ^tor  from  Vh-ginia  (Mr.  Spomo  are  nee- 

I  do  i^t  tJiink  we  ought  to  spend  ttie  ^^^^'X5Vni^o^%\^ZnTo)£s  essaiily  absent. 

time  dotm  here,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cause  ^had  aj^^^e  °^«^^  ^^^^  '^u,  on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir 

Sr^lto^iM   has   repudiated    the  for  "^""cal  research  and  other  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^  p^^   ^^^^  ^ 

S:J£Kpn>po«d   and  then  have^e  P^JJ^"  ^.^^^S^^fesi^t^  re"!-  Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Hum- 

Prosidmitv«to  and  denounce  it  as  a  give-  ^P«™^-Jbm  has  $8.3  billion  in  it.  phbxy).        ,       ^       ,,        ,^     ^    , 

ivwAv  welfare  scheme,  as  he  did  m  his  enue  snanug  "'"  "~  J"  .  .  j^  „_y         n   present   and   voUug,  the   Senator 

8^  to  SL^TTsay  to  the  chairman.  f°d  not  a  single jxsmiy  of  Uxes^^  from    Virginia    would    vote    'yea'    and 

T^Z  respect.  I  think  he  ought  to  ^o^^f^^^^  -^  'nllol^ioTL^  the  Senator  from  Mhmesota  would  vote 

^iS^y^ou^oiS^to^StKu^'d^e^:  '  ^C^-^r                                  t^e  ""l^rO^U^.  I  announce  that  the 

n^ce  ui^^wiU  you  sign  it  despite  one    because  if  the  Pr^d^t  runs  tru^  ^^^   ^^^   Colorado    (Mr.   Alloit). 

S'JoThad  put  into  the  Platform  m  ^^^"^^^^l^l^^^^Xn^es^l^a  the     Senator     from     Tennessee     (Mr. 

Miami''"  ?^^,,  *       fi^oi  T,T.Z:r.nn<;ihiUtv  Baker),    the   Senator   from   Oklahoma 

Xnk  it  U  an  important  thing  to  get  ^^^Pf;^  J^^J^'^jJ^  "^^^^ f'^^^^   the  Sdr.  B«xlmon).  ti:e  Senator  from  Wyo- 

cl^rwe  are  being  deceived  by  speeches  Mr.   DOLE-   ^-    I'resiaeui,   wxu  ^^^^    ^^^     Hansen*,   and   the  Senator 

"[LTofStS'^Trir^rd  ^r'.SoN^  I  wan.  u.  flni^  my  J-'-'  >«'«--'  -  necea^l, 

attacks    by    the    Prwident    and    White  statement.  The     Senator     from     Arizona     (Mr. 

SSS^taflera  I  think  we  ought  to  have  Mr.  DOLE.  I  Just  wanted  to  BiveJJe  q^^^^^^^^,    ^^   necessarily   absent  be- 

SI  SSpte    sSSht.  honest,  decent  senator  some  informatton    if  I  n^ht^  ^  ^^  ^ 

^^wer  S  ti«w3te  House;   other-  Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  tri^*  G^^g  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 

!^I  wmdd  not  give  them  2  minutes  on  bearing  gifts,  especially  my  distinguished  ^^^^^  ^^  ^jj^g^  because  of  Uhiess. 

that  welfare  bill.  friend  from  Kansas.  .^j^^     Senator     from    Vermont     (Mr. 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  there  is  no  Send  over  a  note,  and  I  wm  taKe  a  g^^yj-Q^j,^    ig  detained  on  official  busi- 

way   the  Senator  from  Louisiana   can  look  at  it.  (Laughter.)  ^^33 

oredict   what   the   President   would   do  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  state  for  tne  ^^   present   and   voting,   the   Senator 
with  the  bill  record  some  statistics.  fj.^^  Colorado  (Mr.  AlXOTT^  the  Sen- 
Mr   NELSON   Would  the  Senator  ask  on  the  question  that  was  raised  by  the  ^j^^.  ^^.^^^^  j^^.j^  j^^j.    miller  »,  and  tht 
wj^jjj,'  distinguished  Senator  from  Conn^ticut  senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 

Mr  LONG  Well,  there  is  no  way  this  on  effecUve  tax  rates  for  preferred  in-  ^Quid  each  vote  "yea." 

Senator   can   predict  what  the  biU   is  come.  I  think  the  record  should  show  -j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  announced— yeas  60, 

Boina  to  look  like  by  the  time  it  gets  to  that   the    minimum    tax    was   Pald   by  nays  23,  as  follows; 

OieWhite  House.  There  is  a  big  differ-  i8_646  individuals  in  the  past  year.  Those  411  Leg  1 

S«  i^^e  senator  knows,  between  ttxe  i8.fi46  individuals  had  a  total  Preferred  '   ^^ti^ 

hill  Commended  by  the  House  of  Rep-  mcome  of  $2.85  bilUon.  They  paid  a  total  yEAt^-t>« 

'rSeSXS;'^? 5i  bill  b«^g  recom-  S  ^17  mmion  in  taxes  on  $2.85  biUion  MXen                Eastun.           Pastore^ 

mended  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com-  in  preferred  income.  That  is  an  enec  Anderson          Ervin.                Peccy 

mittee  There  is  no  way  that  this  Senator  tive  rate  of  4  percent.  When  you  include  ^^^1                Faanin             ""S^^iP'^ 

^ir^'  3^  in  what  form  the  bill  would  aU  the  taxes  they  paid  on  their  pre-  Bennett            Fong                 mbicoir 

rSJcS^^n^tTnouse.  I  do  not  see  how  ?^rred  income  and  the  taxes  they  paid  on  Be„t«n            Fumrt^m          Roth^ 

I  could  ask  the  President  whether  he  their  regular  income,  they  paid  at  an  ^^^^               ourney             achweiker 

would  veto  the  bill,  when  I  do  not  know  effective  tax  rate  of  21.8  percent.  Brock                5^^!'^^             Sh 

TiSrhJw  the  bill  18  going  to  look  when        it  also  should  be  noted  that  the  mim-  Br^<^.ce^  Hatfleui             amtth^ 

ItHoestohim.  mum  tax  did  not  get  at  aU  kinos  01  ^^^.^^^^  mouye  Stevens 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  mcome  in  this  country  that  ought  to  be  Byrd,  Javits  l^l,^a-e 

biuThS  the  Houae  sent  us  was  a  guar-  taxed.  For  example,  in  1970  there  were  ^  Harr^^  Jr^  'a^^;MS.o  ^^o^ 

anteiSinnual  income  biU.  THe  biU  that  3,140   individuals  in   the   country   with  ^^' ^'"''*  ^  J^g"'  Tower 

we  are  oroDoaing  to  report  out  of  the  preference  income  of  $197,245,000,  and.  ccoper  Maihia^  i^*'=.*'" 

m^CoStee  is  not  a  guaranteed  ^cause  of  deductions,  they  did  not  even  cot^n  MccieUan  wni«ns 

annual  income  bUl,  however,  and  if  the  i^ave  an  adjusted  gross  income  on  which  curtis  Mcntoya 

Finance  Committee  views  prevail  in  the  to  pay  any  tax.  So  we  had  a  situation  m  uomiiuck  Packwood 

Senate  it  might  be  that  the  bill  that  goes  which   3,140    People   ha   this   countiT—  nays— 33 

to  the 'president's  desk  might  be  com-  ,^.iuch  breaks  out  at  an  average  income  ^^  ^4oIulale 

Dletely  consistent  with  the  Republican  of   approximately   $60,000   per   Individ-  ^.^J^^n  Houings  Moes 

Dlatfonn  as  weU  as  the  President's  dec-  ual— did    not   even    have    an    adjusted  chiies  Hushes  S,*'t^irp 

S^tiT  gross  income  on  which  to  pay  any  tax^  ch.,rch  J^cKaon^^^  Pj-mw.^ 

Mr  NELSON.  W^.  it  will  be  a  guar-         xhis  is  the  kind  of  inequity  we  are  ^f^^^^^  Mansfield  symingtcm 

anteed  annual  Income  for  anycme  who  is  trying  to  get  at  in  this  amendment  to     ornvei  McintjTe  runney 

willing  to  work,  or  for  anyone  who  is  increase  the  amount  of  the  minimum     anffln  Metcaif 

unable  to  work  and  his  dependents.  I  tax.  not  voting— i7 

think  the  point  to  be  asked  the  White         j^  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  ^,,^^^  u^rris  Muskie 

House  is  If  we  preserve  the  principle  of         ^j.   LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to     ^a^gr  Humphrey         PeU 

a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  which  the     ^    ^^e  amendment  on  the  table.  5!i"^""  M^.?^ltrn         Kk  "" 

Pi4ident  recommended  to  Congi^s  to         ^^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The     g^^^^cr         MU?er  Sord 

i.-i_    1.111     — UI1    V>A   »i<m    it.     in    snitA  OI    Uie  i,    .^    i_ — ^r,,.inrr   ¥n  tVi£>  mntlnn  nf       .. ><..„rir 
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preajoenc  recouuuciiunu  vu  v.-v,».s*»--'  --  -pj^g     fKtiSLUi-wo     (^rrxv-cixv.      xi»v 

this  bill,  will  he  sign  it.  in  spite  of  the  q^gstion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  Hansen 

platform  that  they  draft«l  to  the  White  ^^^   senator   from  Louisiana    On   this  ^  j      j^^.  Nel- 

House  repudiating  It.  or  will  he  veto  it?  gsUon  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ^^^?- Amendment  <  No  1496)  on  the  table 

You  see.  they  are  an  both  sides  now.  ^^dered.  and  the  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU^  1"  a^In  to 

and  the  Preaidant  made  both  decisions.  ,^^  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  was  agreea  to.                        „„„„™ 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  honestly  theroU  amendment  no.  i«»s,  as  MooinrD 

do  not  know  what  the  President  is  gotog  ^^   ROBERT  C    BYRD.  I  announce  Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  W 

to  do  if  and  when  the  welfare  biU  reaches  •        genator  from  California  (Mr.  my  amendment  No.  1485,  as  modified. 

r»i,Si'iSsro^»r.L\r!sr^^-  i-^^j,  si.T's:  £z.°^  ^^^^^^-o-' ^^^  .«,. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsnimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

SUBTITLE  D— LOCAL  PROPERTY  TAX 
REFORM 

5IC.    161.    DlTTRMINATlON     OF     TH«     PROPEBTT 

Tax  Fadinsss  Factor. 

(a)  Prior  to  December  31  of  every  even 
numbered  year  beginning  with  1974  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  each  local  aasessment  au- 
thority receiving  funds  under  this  title  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  local  aaaessmenl 
ratio,  the  projected  property  market  value, 
and  the  sum  cf  all  real  property  tax  assess- 
menU   for   his   local   assessment   authority. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
publish  the  property  tax  fairness  factor  for 
each  local  assessment  authority. 

Sac.  152. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prop- 
erty tax  fairness  factor  for  any  local  assess- 
ment authority  Is  less  than  .86,  or  if  he 
determines  that  any  local  assessment  author- 
ity has  failed  to  ccmply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  this  subtitle,  he  shall  notify 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  that  local  as- 
sessment authority  that  If  It  faUs  to  taJte 
corrective  action  within  90  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  notification  further 
payments  to  it  shall  be  withheld  for  the 
remainder  of  the  entitlement  period  and  for 
any  subsequent  entitlement  period  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
appropriate  corrective  action  has  been  taken 
and  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure 
to  comply.  UntU  he  Is  satisfied,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  no  further  payments  of  such 
amounts. 
8«c.  153.  Definitions. 

(a)  Fy)r  purpjses  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
"local  assessment  authority"  means  any  unit 
of  local  government  which  Is  legally  respon- 
sible for  assessing  real  projjerty  for  tax 
purposes. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
"local  property  sales  sample"  means  the 
sum  of  the  fair  market  values,  as  determined 
by  a  qualified  appraiser,  of  a  representative 
sample  of  real  profiertles  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  local  assessment  authority. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "local  property  assessment  sample" 
means  the  sum  of  the  assessed  values  re- 
corded by  a  local  assessment  authority  for 
the  properties  Included  In  a  corresponding 
local  propterty  salee  sample. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "local  assessment  ratio"  means  the  ratio 
determined  by  dividing  a  local  property  as- 
sessment sample  by  the  corresponding  local 
property  sales  sample. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "projected  property  mark.et  value" 
means  the  result  obtained  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  aU  real  property  tax  assessments  for 
a  local  assessment  authority  by  the  local 
assessment  ratio  for  the  same  local  assess- 
ment authority. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "State  assessment  ratio"  means  the 
ratio  determined  by  dividing  the  sum  of  all 
real  property  assessmeuts  reported  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  local  assessment  authorities 
within  a  State  by  the  sum  cf  the  projected 
property  market  \alues  for  the  correspond- 
lag  local  assessment  authorities. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle  the 
term  "property  tax  fairness  factor"  means 
the  result  obtained  by  dividing  the  local 
assessment  ratio  of  a  local  assessment  au- 
thority by  the  State  assessment  ratio  for  its 
respective  State. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows ; 


At  the  end  ot  Subsection  151(a).  add  the 
following  words: 

"Local  Assessment  Authorities  within  states 
which  by  law  provide  different  standards  of 
assessment  for  different  classes  of  property 
stiall  report  separately  for  each  such  daas  of 
property  the  Local  Assessment  Ratio,  the  Pro- 
jected Property  Market  Value  and  the  sum  o' 
all  real  property  tax  aaeeesments." 

At  the  end  of  Subsection  161(b),  add  th 
following  words: 

"A  separate  Prc^>erty  Tax  F^alrnees  Factor 
for  each  class  of  property  shaU  be  determined 
and  published  for  thoae  Local  Asseeament 
Authoritiee  within  states  which  by  law  pro- 
vide different  standards  of  assessment  for 
different  classes  of  property  " 

In  the  first  sentence  of  Section  162,  fol- 
lowing the  words  "determines  that",  strike 
the  word  "the"  and  insert  the  word  "any" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  the  Senator 
object  to  a  time  limit  on  this  particular 
amendment? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  How  long  a  time 
would  the  Saiator  desire? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  suggest  40  nun- 
utes,  20  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  on  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, that  there  be  a  40-mtoute  time  lim- 
itation, with  20  mtoutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  20  minutes  to  the  act- 
ing manager  of  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided,  and  in  the  event  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  the  amendment,  that 
there  be  10  minutes  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr,  President.  I  a*k 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yieid? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me  for  4 
minutes,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  4  minutes,  if  he  will  yield  it  to  me, 
will  not  be  taken  out  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

First,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  George  Beal  of  my  staff  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PresidMit.  I  now  yield  4  mmutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsm. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  ajsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
yielded  to  me  not  be  taken  out  of  either 
side  of  this  amendment. 

me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  am  tmable  to  support  this  revenue- 
.sharing  bill  much  as  I  had  hoped  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  so.  Alcmg  with  otoer 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  I 
have  spent  more  than  a  year  evaluating 
and  reevaluating  this  proposal  In  the 
hope  that  I  could  honeetly  conclude  that 
this  bill  as  presently  designed  is  a  sound 
step  forward  and  does  in  fact  serve  the 
best  long-term  interests  of  the  Nation. 


I  have  reluctantly  concluded  that  It 
does  not  and.  therefore,  to  good  con- 
science I  cannot  support  it. 

While  we  ought  to  lay  this  measure 
aside  for  further  deUberation  next  year  I 
have  no  Illusions  about  it — the  bill  Is 
going  to  pass. 

The  broad  support  and  tremendous 
political  pressure  generated  for  it  make 
it  tmreallstic  to  suppose  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  will  driay  action 
beyond  election  day. 

llie  President  has  repeatedly  pressured 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  bill  because  he 
believes  it  is  good  politics.  A  nationwide 
coaliti(»  of  Governors,  Mayors,  and  other 
elected  ofiBcials  have  organized  powerful 
support  for  it  t)ecause  they  hope  it  will  be 
an  important  step  toward  solving  their 
fiscal  problems.  Public  employees  sup- 
port it  t>ecause  they  hope  it  will  provide 
fimds  for  a  much  needed  salary  tocrease. 
And.  finally,  hard  pressed  local  taxpayers 
lighten  their  ttuc  burden  at  home. 

There  is  a  Uttle  bit  of  truth  to  all  of 
these  h(H>es  but  unfortunately  the  bill 
promisee  more  than  it  can  produce. 

llie  two  fatal  weaknesses  to  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me,  Involve  the  failure  to  fi- 
nance it  with  the  necessary  tax  levies  and 
the  method  of  sharing — not  the  formula. 
Stoce  the  President  opposes  the  levy 
of  any  taxes  to  pay  for  revenue  sharing 
it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  Congreas 
will  mt^e  any  serious  attempt  to  over- 
ride htm. 

We  come  now  then  to  the  real  gut 
question  that  no  one  wants  to  talk 
about — Where  m  the  hell  do  we  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  it?  For  mcmths  that 
question  has  been  bandied  about  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  and  the 
only  truthful  answer  I  have  heard  Is  that 
"we  are  going  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the 
deficit." 

That  may  be  good  election  year  strat- 
egy but  It  is  fiscally  irresponsible. 

While  deficit  spending  can  be  defended 
from  time  to  time  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional economic  poUcy  it  is  dangerous 
and  irresponsible  to  launch  a  major  pro- 
gram of  deficit  spending  to  supply  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  governments. 
This  bin  alone  will  add  $30  billion  to 
the  Federal  deficit  in  the  next  5  years. 
Before  we  go  toto  a  permanent — and  it 
will  be  permanent — reveniie-sharing  pro- 
gram it  is  crucial  that  we  establish  the 
principal  that  all  shared  funds  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  current  revenues,  not 
deficits. 

I  have  grave  reservations  about  using 
federally  raised  and  appropriated  funds 
for  revenue  sharing.  It  would  be  far 
preferable  to  design  a  program  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  gave  us  some 
area  of  spending  Jurisdiction  such  as 
part  of  the  income  tax  and  permitted  the 
States  to  raise  fimds  at  their  own  option 
within  that  area.  Ttiis  would  place  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs.  TTiose 
who  spend  the  money  ought  to  have  the 
responsibility  of  raising  the  taxes. 

Our  problem  at  this  stage  to  history  is 
that  we  have  not  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  the  ramiflcatlons  of  reventie 
sharing.  We  have  not  explored  all  the 
possible  methods  and  problems  tovolved. 
Consequently  we  are  now  legislating 
without  having  explored  all  possible  al- 
ternatives and  without  having  consid- 
ered all  of  the  dangerous  pitfalls. 
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For  over  a  decade  I  have  been  inclined 
to  the  view  that  revenue  sharing  could 
be  a  useful  and  conatructive  device  to 
•trengthen  State  and  local  govemmenis. 
I  stiU  think  It  may  be  powible  to  de^ 
such  a  measure  il  we  go  back  to  toe 
drawing  board  and  work  at  it  for  another 
year  or  two. 

It  seems  to  me  any  revenue  sharing 
proposal  must  meet  two  fundamenta^ 
criter^  First,  it  must  be  fiscally  soimd 
and  second.  It  must  not  comprom^  our 
Federal  system  of  govenunent  This  bill 
falls  on  both  counts.  It  is  notflscaUy 
sound  and,  I  fear,  it  plants  the  seeds  that 
wlU  grow  and  corrode  the  power  and  in- 
dependence of  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ment. ,  ,_ 
Almost     6    years     ago-January     ". 
1967-1  introduced   a  bill   ^  estabUsh 
a  National  Commission  on  Federal  Tax 
Sharing    The  purpose  was  to  create  a 
commission  that  would  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  which  would  be  used  as  a 
basis   for  designing   a   revenue-sharing 
plan  Unfortunately  the  bill  never  passed 
and  the  study  was  never  made.  Conse- 
quenUy  we  have  been  compelled  to  lefi^- 
late   upon    an    incredibly    compUcated 
matter    without    adequate    research    or 
advanced    study.    Such    a    commission 
should  be  created  at  this  time  to  make 
further  studies  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress 1  year  from  now.  We  would  then. 
I  think,  be  in  a  position  to  respond  intel- 
ligenUy  to  the  major  problems  raised  by 
this  bill.                                             ^ 
~  My  comments  on  this  bill  are  m  no 
way  to  be  Interpreted  as  a  criticism  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  As  a  member  ol 
the  committee  I  am  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  and  energy  put  into 
this  bill.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee   Mr.  LowG.  the  members,  and  stall 
have  put  forth  a  monumental  rfTort  to 
design  a  good  bUl.  It  is.  by  any  standard 
of   measurement,  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  proposal  recommended  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  Under  all  of  the 
circumstances    the    committee    has    re- 
sponded to  the  President's  request  for  a 
revenue -sharing    bill    with    exceptional 
diligence  and  dedication  to  the  job  at 
hand.  Though   many  Members  do  not 
even  endorse  the  "concept"  of  revenue 
sharing  they  have  been  willing  to  send  a 
bill  to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  commend  the  disUnguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
statement  he  has  Just  made. 

It  was  a  well -reasoned  statement.  It  is 
?,  statement  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  can  associate  himself  whole- 
heartedly. I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  brought  out  points  that  need 
to  be  emphasized  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American  people 
I  commend  the  Senator  on  his  excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Ptorida  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 


minute  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia. ^^    ^     » 

Bilr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
yielded  to  me  not  be  charged  against  the 
time    of    either    side    on    the    pending 

amoidment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the 
disposiUon  of  the  Gurney  amendment, 
the  disUnguished  Senator  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Chiles  I  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unaaaimous  consent  that  upcai  the 
disposition  of  the  Chiles  amendment,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs)  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Javits  amendment  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  biU,  and  that  the  time 
on  any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal  related  thereto,  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  require  aU  of  the  State  tax  as- 
sessors in  the  cities  and  counties  and 
other  tax  assessing  units  to  bring  their 
tax  assessments  up  to  an  average  within 
15  percent  of  the  average  statewide  as- 
sessment level. 

Incidentally,  the  technical  amend- 
ments I  have  offered  to  the  bill  address 
themselves  to  situations  where,  within  a 
State,  certain  classes  of  property  are 
treated  separately.  For  example,  agricul- 
tural land  may  be  treated  separately 
from  residential  and  business  property. 
The  technical  amendments  provide  that 
where  there  are  separate  classes  of  prop- 
erty, the  accounting  figures  are  to  be 
handled  separately  insofar  as  those  dif- 
ferent classes  are  concerned.  It  does  not 
otherwise  affect  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  property  tax 
throughout  all  of  our  tax  jurisdictions 
is  dominant  in  State  and  local  taxes.  For 
example,  over  two-fifths  of  all  the  tax 
revenues  for  State  and  local  governments 
combined  come  from  property  taxes.  In 
municipalities,  two-thirds  of  the  rev- 
enues come  from  property  taxes.  In 
county  areas.  88  percent  of  the  revenues 
come  from  real  property  taxes.  It  is  92 
percent  in  townships,  and  in  school  dis- 
tricts it  is  98  percent. 

I  mention  this,  of  course,  to  empha- 
size that  what  we  are  doing  here,  as  has 
been  said  time  and  again  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  is  giving  money 
back  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— money  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  collected  in  revenues — in  order 
to  help  them  with  their  tax  problems. 


When  we  help  them  with  their  tax  prob- 
lems, we  an  really  helping  them  prl- 
marily  in  the  area  of  property  taxes. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
property  tax  area  ought  to  receive  a  Uttie 
corrective  attention  from  the  different 
primary  jurisdictions  themselves.  Yet 
we  find  that  property  tax  assessment! 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  Jur- 
isdiction after  jurisdiction,  whether  it  be 
city,  county,  township,  or  school  dls- 
trtct.  have  extremely  wide  variations  and 
discrepancies. 

To  put  it  simply  and  solidly,  the  tax 
assessment  rolls  In  this  country  are  not 
in  good  shape. 

There  have  been  many  studies  made  of 
this   situation   and   many   observatimis 
made  about  this.  I  could  spend  a  long 
time  here  this  afternoon  reading  facts 
and  figures,  but  I  shall  only  refer  to  % 
couple  of  sources  to  emphasize  my  point. 
One  is  an  editorial  from  the  Washingtca 
Post  of  2  years  ago.  This  editorial  waa 
written  in  the  Washington  Post  at  a  time 
when    tax    assessors    were    meeting  in 
Washington.  At  that  time  leading  peo- 
ple from  the  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Inter- 
national   Association    of    Assessing  Of- 
ficers, and  other  municipal  groups  spent 
2  days  discussing  the  matter  of  tax  as- 
sessments.  This   is   what   one   of  their 
papers   sUted,   and   I   quote   from  the 
Washington  Post  editorial : 


Today  the  sad  fact  Is  that  almoet  nobody 
realizes  how  bad  property  tax  aaessments  an 
apt  to  be,  almost  nobody  understands  how 
many  urban  problenas  and  housing  problenu 
are  made  worse  by  bad  assessments,  and 
(worst  of  all  I  almost  nobody  seems  to  caw 
except  to  hope  his  own  property  wUl  get  In 
on  the  right  side  of  a  bad  assessment  Instaad 
of  on  the  wrong  side. 

I  would  like  to  also  refer  to  a  study 
which  was  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
This  published  report  is  dated  February 
24  1971  I  might  say  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Integovermnental  Relations, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Senatw 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  has  gone  into 
this  matter  of  tax  assessment  at  great 
length.  I  think  that  imder  his  leadership 
the  committee  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution in  showing  how  bad  the  situation 
is,  and  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it. 

In  the  pubUcation  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, there  is  printed  on  page  30  a 
chart.  In  reference  to  the  chart  the  text 
of  the  report  discusses  the  fact  that  the 
chart  shows  that  47  percent  of  the  assess- 
ment areas  across  the  country  have  a  co- 
efficient of  dispersion  of  20  percent  or 
more.  That  means  the  tax  assessment 
variation,  as  measured  by  the  coefficient 
of  dispersion,  exceeds  20  percent  in  al- 
most one-half  of  our  taxing  jurisdiction 
assessments  rolls. 

Almost  75  percent,  or  three-fourths  ol 
the  areas  have  coefficients  of  dispersion 
of  more  than  15  percent.  The  report 
shows  eight  States  with  a  coefficient  of « 
percent  or  more. 

The  report  also  shows  that  these  eight 
States  include  four  of  the  most  populo^ 
States.    I    will    not    mention    them   by 

name.  I  do  not  wsuit  to  point  a  finger  at 


yune  of  the  States  of  my  colleagues. 
These  figures  indicate  that  we  have 
problems.  We  are  overlooking  a  great 
source  of  revenue  within  the  States 
thwnselves  because  we  are  not  equalizing 
the  tax  rolls. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  this  problem  is  that  my 
previous  government  experience,  prior 
to  coming  to  Congress,  was  the  8  years  I 
spent  in  local  government  as  a  city  com- 
mlasioner  and  later  as  a  mayor.  I  coped 
with  the  problem  of  tax  rolls  and  equali- 
zation all  during  those  8  years.  I  had 
enough  experience  to  make  me  realize 
that  here  is  a  great  place  for  reform  if 
we  are  going  to  provide  proper  revenues 
for  local  and  State  governments. 

My  State  of  Florida  has  made  a  lot  of 
progress  in  this  direction.  Beginning  sev- 
eral years  ago  we  passed  a  State  law 
which,  in  effect,  said  that  all  of  our 
taxing  units  would  have  to  equalize  their 
tax  rolls.  This  has  been  done  over  the 
years  and  we  have  almost  completed  the 
job.  What  we  are  doing  down  there  with 
reassessments  and  the  reexamination  of 
our  rolls  is  making  certain  that  tax  as- 
sessments are  equal  and  that  everyone 
carries  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  load. 

There  is  an  old  equity  saying  among 
lawyers  that  he  who  seeks  equity  must 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  I  think 
that  is  the  situation  here.  We  have  re- 
c^ved  a  tremendous  amount  of  conunu- 
nlcations  from  all  over  the  country,  from 
city  comissioners.  county  commissioners. 
Governors,  and  all  kinds  of  local  officials 
who  want  us  to  pass  a  revenue-sharing 
hill  It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can 
expect  them  to  do  is  to  put  thar  tax 
house  in  order  and  to  make  sure  their 
assessment  rolls  are  up  to  date  and  equi- 
table or,  as  I  stated  in  this  amendment, 
within  15  percent  of  their  respective 
State's  average. 

This  principle  runs  through  a  lot  of 
other  revenue  sharing  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  engages.  For  example, 
we  put  money  in  the  Federsd  highways. 
In  interstate  highways  it  is  90  percent 
of  the  money  used  in  building  roads,  and 
it  is  50  percent  in  connection  with  other 
roads.  Although  the  States  do  the  plan- 
ning, decide  where  the  roads  are  going 
and  have  supervision,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  Federal  Government  sees  to  it  that 
the  money  is  well  spent  and  that  the 
highways  are  built  as  they  should  be. 

My  amendment  does  not  say  anything 
requiring  State  or  local  governments  to 
enact  this  kind  of  tax  or  that  kind  of 
tax.  It  does  not  say  they  have  to  raise 
a  certain  amount  of  dollars  or  that  they 
have  to  tax  at  50  percent.  20  percent, 
or  90  percent  of  market  value;   all  it 
states  is  that  whatever  the  property  taxes 
are.  they  have  to  be  based  on  assessment 
rolls  which  are  in  good  shape,  and  within 
15  percent  of  the  State  average.  It  does 
not  even  require  them  to  make  a  reas- 
sessment. However,  it  does  require  them 
to  report  what  they  have  done  and  to 
show  they  are  within  15  percent  of  the 
State  average.  If  they  are  not  within  15 
percent  of  the  State  average,  the  amend- 
ment intends  to  require  them  to  do  their 
job  and  bring  the  tax  rolls  into  line.  By 
requiring  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tax 


assessors  will  have  to  pay  more  attention 
to  what  shape  their  rolla  are  In  and  wUl 
have  to  bring  them  up  to  date  so  that  all 
taxpayers  are  treated  fairly. 

I  think  this  amendment  makes  all 
kinds  of  good  sense.  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  should  embark  on  a  whole  new 
program  of  giving  billions  of  dollars  back 
to  State  and  local  governments — and  I 
support  the  concept  of  revenue  ediarins — 
without  requiring  proper  tax  manage- 
ment. We  would  be  derelict  If  we  did  not 
require  local  governments  to  bring  their 
assessment  rolls  into  good  shape  and  to 
conduct  their  business  as  it  should  be 
conducted. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  oidorse  this 
amendment  and  accept  it.  If  they  do  not. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  support  the 
amendment  and  make  some  small  effort 
toward  doing  something  about  this  prob- 
lem, which  we  know  exists  everywhere 
in  the  country.  We  know  that  tax  assess- 
ment rolls  are  out  of  date,  have  wide  dis- 
crepancies, and  in  some  cases  reflect 
negligence  enough  for  one  to  believe  they 
are  dishonest  rolls. 

Tax  reform  is  overdue.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  give  billions  of  dollars  back  to 
State  and  local  governments  unless  we 
insist  on  proper  tax  management. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Just  last  week  in  connection  with  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  the  Senate 
voted  to  request  and  direct  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  to  make  a  study  of  prop- 
erty taxes  throughout  the  entire  United 
States. 

There  is  no  one  thing  in  our  coimtry 
that  is  more  complex  or  controversial 
than  wliat  is  a  fair  property  tax  assess- 
ment on  local  real  estate.  We  have  38,000 
units  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  including  special  districts  such 
as  school  districts.  These  local  units  of 
government  are   charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  a  fair  valua- 
tion on  local  real  estate  and  determin- 
ing the  assessment  therefor.  The  assess- 
ments may  vary  from  local  subdivision 
to   local   subdivision  of   government   as 
the  necessity  for  revenue  may  warrant. 
In  my  own  Stote  we  have  some  159 
counties.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  executive  officers  of  those 
particular  counties  to   determine  their 
needs  for  a  particular  fiscal  year,  and  in 
accordance  with  those  needs,  they  deter- 
mine what  is  the  assessed  valuation  and 
then  they  levy  the  property  taxes  ac- 
cordingly. The  property  tax  may  be  dif- 
ferent in  each  of  the  159  counties — that 
is.  not  the  valuation,  but  the  rate  that  is 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  that  local  government.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  municipalities. 
Imagine  what  a  burden  it  would  be  to 
try  to  thrust  onto  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing what  is  a  fair  market  value  for  farm- 
land in  Echols  County.  Ga..  and  what  is 


a  fair  market  value  for  the  Chrysler 
ffutmny  In  tbe  City  of  New  York.  Yet  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  would  put  that  bur- 
den on  him. 

In  aHdttinn  to  that.  It  would  authorise 
him  to  cut  oir  every  dime  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds  that  would  go  to  any 
county  or  to  any  municipal  goremment 
if  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  deter- 
mined that,  from  his  standpoint,  the 
local  govemmmt  was  not  fairly  valuatlng 
or  curectly  assesHing  property  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  make  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  caar  on  local 
taxRtJO"  in  38,000  or  more  local  subdivi- 
sions of  government  in  this  country. 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, when  this  bUl  got  to  us,  to  make 
it  free  of  strings,  so  tliat  the  money  could 
go  to  the  States,  the  counties,  and  the 
municipalities  to  be  utilized  for  any  nor- 
mal function  of  government  in  accord- 
ance with  their  regular  budgetary  pro- 
cedures and  laws  for  them  to  correct 
their  greatest  problems  and  meet  their 
hifl^est  priorities.  That  is  the  way  the 
bill  now  reads,  but  if  we  agree  to  t^ 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, it  will  do  just  the  opposite  of  that. 
It  will  put  the  greatest  strain  of  all  on 
the  Secretary.  It  will  vest  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  property  taxes  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  fair  assessmmt  on 
property  throughout  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  right  to  cut  off  every 
dime  that  goes  to  local  governments  out 
of  this  more  than  t3  billion  that  we  are 
authorizing  over  a  5-year  period. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  wants  to  do 
that.  I  urge  it  to  reject  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  ddlghted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  trom  Utah,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  BENMETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
have  instructed  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion to  study  this  problem  and  bring  us 
a  report  next  year? 

Mr.     TALMADGE.     The     SenaUv    is 

correct.  

Mr.  BEINNETT.  We  recognize  the 
problem,  and  we  have  set  the  machinery 
in  motion  to  prepare  an  orderly  solutaon 
for  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
today  to  undercut  that  decision  and  try 
to  provide  an  apparently  simple  solution 
that  may  in  fact  create  far  more  prob- 
lems than  it  would  solve  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  complying  with  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree.  There  is 
nothing  in  America  that  is  more  contro- 
versial than  what  is  a  fair  evaluation 
when  there  is  no  buyer.  In  recent  elec- 
tions they  have  cleaned  out  courthouse 
after  courthouse  all  around  me  on  that 
very  questian. 

Under  the  law  that  exists  at  the  pres- 
eat  time  virtually  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  some  officer  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment to  see  that  properlar  values  are 
adjusted  (m  an  equitable  basis,  that  what 
is  done  in  one  coimty  must  be  done  in 
another,  so  that  there  is  a  uniform  level 
of  assessments  and  valuations.  I  can- 
not think  of   anything  that  would  be 
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more  controversial  than  to  delegate  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power 
and  authority  to  eetabllah  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  every  acre  of  real  estate  in 
America,  and  then  authorize  him,  in  the 
final  analysis,  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
what  the  local  people  have  done,  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  appoint  assessors,  ap- 
point arbiters,  and  litigate  it  in  the 
courts.  The  measure  would  empower  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  say  the 
assessment  ratio  is  not  fair,  to  say  "You 
have  got  to  do  it  my  way ;  you  caimot  do 
it  any  other  way  or  we  will  cut  off  all 
your  money." 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment — and  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee — two  points  have 
been  made  against  the  amendment. 

One  is  that  the  property  assessment 
rolls  are  so  bad  In  the  United  States  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has 
been  urged  to  do  something  about  it.  All 
I  say  is  that  that  completely  buttresses 
the  argument  I  have  made  for  the 
amendment  and  the  reason  why  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  it  now.  We 
ought  to  do  something  before  giving  $30 
billlMi,  using  the  figure  of  the  manager 
of  tl»  bill,  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  spend  without  any  reins  or 
strings.  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  as 
far  as  telling  them  how  to  spend  the 
money,  but  I  certainly  think  that  strings 
ought  to  be  tied  to  the  money  they  get 
to  see  that  local  tax  assessors  are  doing 
the  proper  Job  back  home. 

It  is  argued  that  Congress  Is  going  to 
make  a  long,  delayed  study.  This  sup- 
ports the  argximent  that  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it  now. 

The  other  argiunent  I  sensed  is  that 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  is  going 
to  be  given  some  authority  here  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  values  of  all  prop- 
erty in  30,000  or  more  taxing  districts. 
I  hasten  to  say  that  the  measure  does 
not  say  anything  about  that  at  all.  All 
it  says  is  that  the  local  people  them- 
selves have  to  make  some  determinations 
and  send  those  flgiires  to  the  Secretary. 
Those  figures,  which  the  local  tax  people 
themselves  determine,  must  show  that 
the  tax  assessments  are  made  within  15 
percent  of  the  sUtewide  average.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require  them 
to  bring  the  property  tax  assessment  to 
within  15  percent  of  the  statewide  aver- 
age. 

All  the  Secretary  would  do  is  determine 
whether  the  tax  assessment  rolls  in  an 
area  are  within  15  percent  of  the  state- 
wide average,  and  the  raw  figures  in- 
volved are  generated  within  each  par- 
ticular district. 

So  we  are  not  putting  anybody  in 
jeopardy  smd  we  are  not  thrusting  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  I  see  it. 
anywhere  near  the  responsibility  the  Sec- 
retary already  has  in  the  biU.  He  already 
has  the  authority  to  determine  whether 
the  money  spent  under  this  bill  has  been 
spent  In  accordance  with  the  bill's  provi- 
sions. The  bill  already  requires  tliat.  My 


amendment  would  require  that  informa- 
tion be  sent  forward  based  on  the  figures 
oa  bne  particular  tax  rolls,  and  if  the  as- 
sessment ratio  is  not  within  15  percent 
of  the  statewide  average,  the  Secretary- 
would  tell  them  to  make  It  wittiin  15  per- 
cent of  the  statewide  average. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  aURNEY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Reading  from  the 
amendment : 

U  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prop- 
erty t*z  falrneas  factor  for  any  local  aaoess- 
ment  authority  Is  leaa  than  .86— 

That  is  fairly  simple,  but  I  go  on : 
Or  If  he  determines  that  any  local  assess- 
ment authority  has  failed  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  provision  of  this  subtitle  . 

That  puts  on  him  the  responsibility 
to  smalyze  the  figures  of  the  local  as- 
sessing authority  from  every  point  of 
view  in  the  subtitle,  and  then  he  has  no 
discretion.  He  must — ^he  shall — notify 
the  chief  executive  oCBcer  of  that  local 
assessment  authority,  and  so  on.  And 
if  he  does  so  notify  him.  until  he  is  sat- 
isfied, the  Secretary  shall  make  no  fur- 
ther payments  of  such  amoimts.  So  he  is 
not  only  Involved  In  the  15  percent;  he 
is  Involved  with  the  whole  question  of 
substantial  compliance  with  all  the  fac- 
tors of  the  amendment,  and  then  he  is 
left  with  the  responsibility  of  making 
no  further  payments.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  involved  the  Secretary  di- 
rectly in  all  of  these  38.000  tax  assess- 
ing units  of  general  government. 

He  not  only  must  look  at  the  arith- 
metic, he  must  look  at  the  method  of 
compliance,  and  whether  or  not  it  Is 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mt. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  someone? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
reply  very  qiiickly:  It  is  true  that  the 
Secretary  is  involved  to  the  extent  of 
ansdyzlng  these  determinations  of  per- 
centages that  are  set  up  by  the  local  tax 
assessor,  to  see  if  he  has  complied  by 
bringing  his  roll  within  15  percent  of  the 
State  average. 

The  language  the  Senator  has  read 
from  the  bill  does  require  that.  But  it 
does  not  In  any  way,  as  I  said  before, 
require  the  Secretary  to  make  any  deter- 
minations of  value  himself  by  sending 
his  own  appraisers  out.  That  is  all  done 
at  the  local  level. 

If  I  may  say  so  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  I  did  spend  some  time  in  local 
government.  In  this  particular  area,  I 
spent  8  years.  There  is  no  particular 
secret  Involved  in  bringing  tax  rolls  into 
good  shape.  It  does  require  a  tax  assessor 
who  has  some  brains  and  enough  honesty 
to  put  his  tax  rolls  in  shape:  aside  from 
that,  it  is  an  easy  job. 

All  this  amendment  does  Is  focus  upon 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  local 
tax  assessor  has  brought  his  roll  into  the 
same  general  picture  as  the  average  for 
his  State.  I  think  that  Is  a  simple  require- 


ment, and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  vor 
small,  little  step  in  the  direction  of  pat- 
ting the  tax  assessors'  rolls  in  better 
shape. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
assume  that  all  the  Secretary  is  gotog 
to  do  is  check  the  mathematics,  then  this 
amendment  is  not  particularly  neceasaiy; 
but  as  I  read  It.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  got  to  be  in  a  position  to 
send  an  individual  into  a  county  If  some 
taxpayers  in  that  county  challenge  the 
assessment  of  the  tax  assessor.  He  has 
got  to  make  sure  that  the  local  assess- 
ment authority  has  complied  substan- 
tially with  every  provision  of  the  subtitle. 
So  I  can  see  the  Secretary  with  the  otdl- 
gatlon  to  send  representatives  all  over 
the  United  States  to  analjrze  the  manner 
in  which  the  assessments  are  made,  and 
probably  to  hear  complaints  from  tax- 
payers who  say.  "Well,  our  taxes  were 
not   assessed   in   accordance   with  this 
proper  method." 

In  my  State,  we  have  a  State  tax  com- 
mission that  has  equalization  authority. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  put  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  top  of  them.  In  an 
attempt  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  have  been  com- 
piled with,  because  the  Secretary  is  man- 
dated to  withhold  the  money  If  they 
have  not  been.  He  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  chance  of  withholding  the  money 
unless  he  has  been  able  to  satisfy  himself 
completely  that  the  locsd  govenmient  Is 
not  in  compliance,  and  that  decisloD 
could  be  challenged  by  any  taxpayer 
under  the  circumstances. 

So  I  think  it  Is  not  only  very  dangerous 
but  very  dlfQcult  and  very  expensive,  and 
I  hope  the  amendment  wUl  be  rejected. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
reply  again  to  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Utah,  the  words  "substantial  com- 
pliance"   are    actually    language   taken 
from  the  rest  of  the  bill  concerning  com- 
pliance by  the  local  authority  with  all  the 
other  provisions  of  this  rather  substantial 
bill.  It  is  simply  language  we  used  before. 
The  only  thing  the  Secretary  would 
have   to   check   here  to   monitor  com- 
pliance,   other    than    the    mathematics 
which  a  first-year  studftnt  in  arithmetic 
could  figure  out,  is  whether  or  not  the 
taxing  authority  did  employ  a  qualified 
assessor  every  2  years  to  take  a  sample  of 
the  properties  on  his  roll,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  figures  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary.   The    Secretary    would    merely 
crank  those  figures  into  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  the  tax  roll  is  within  15 
percent  of  the  State  average.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  any  great  degree  of  super- 
vision, and  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  employ  an  army  of  skilled 
people  to  do  it,  either.  It  Is  a  rather  sim- 
ple requirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  How  much  time  have 
the  opponents  of   the   amendment  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position has  9  minutes  remaining. 


jlr  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wanted  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  He  may  not  have  time 
to  answer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
10  that  he  may  answer  the  question. 

14r.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  know  where  in  the  title  is  the  lan- 
guage which  states  that  the  local  asaess- 
oait  ratio  must  equal  what  I  thought 
the  Senator  stated  was  the  State  assess- 
ment ratio,  the  average.  Is  this  depend- 
ent upon   local   assessments,   authority 
by  authority,  or  is  it  a  comparison  of 
the  local  to  the  State  assessment  ratio? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  It  Is  the  latter. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Where  is  the  language? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  The  language  is  in  sec- 
tlai  152,  and  it  is  also  in  the  definitions. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
very  familiar  with  his  amendment,  but 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  find  that. 

I  recall  to  mind  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  said,  where  a  local  assessment 
ratio,  say,  in  X  county's  roll,  was  at  a 
certain  level,  and  one  in  Y  county  was 
much  higher,  and  yet  you  would  have  X 
county  deprived  of  revenue,  and  Y  county 
receiving  revenue,  in  the  same  State. 
They  both  might  be  low. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
Senator,  the  assessment  ratios  here  are 
set  out  in  the  definitions  in  secticm  153. 
and  those  definitions  indicate  how  to 
arrive  at  Lhe  local  assessment  ratio  and 
the  State  assessment  ratio.  A  compeul- 
soD  of  the  local  ratio  with  the  State  ratio 
shows  whether  or  not  the  variation  ex- 
ceeds 15  percent.  It  is  a  matter  of  mathe- 
loatlcs,  imder  the  definition. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Well,  assessments  in 
Kentucky  have  changed;  the  local  su- 
pervisors of  assessments  now  are  ex- 
amined by  the  State,  and  the  State  at- 
tempts to  get  an  average  of  assessments 
throughout  the  State,  I  really  thought, 
on  reading  the  amendment,  that  under 
the  Senator's  amendment  this  would  not 
be  done,  but  he  could  have  different  ratios 
throughout  the  State  with  different 
counties,  and  they  could  be  very  in- 
equitable between  the  counties. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
amoidment  is  designed  to  do,  to  bring 
the  ratios  of  units  in  the  State  to  within 
reastmably  fair  equality,  as  compared  to 
each  other.  A  fair  amount  is  within  15 
percent  of  the  State  overage.  That  is  a 
principle  fairly  generally  recognized, 
that  you  have  to  give  a  certain  leeway 
when  assessing  property,  so  that  com- 
petently assessed  rolls  will  not  be  thrown 
oat.  You  cannot  make  them  exactly 
perfect. 

I  might  say  also  that  some  States  are 
enforcing  this  kind  of  law,  to  determine 
the  ratios  in  different  jurisdicticms  within 
the  States.  Florida  has  had  a  law  on  the 
books  for  some  time  that  does  require 
local  jurisdictions  to  upgrade  their  tax 
roUs,  and  it  is  working.  So  all  these  m»X- 
ters  have  been  tried  before,  and  all  the 
amendment  would  necessitate  would  be 
that  they  be  done  in  some  places  where 
it  is  not  now  being  done. 


Mr.  TAIiMADOE.  Mr.  President,  U  the 
estimation  given  by  the  Senator  tnm 
Florida  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment is  correct,  the  amendment  Is  mean- 
ingless, and  amounts  to  iM)ithlng  except 
so  much  language  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
I  do  not  accept  that  view.  I  thhik  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
view  I  have  accepted  is  correct:  this 
amendment  would  make  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  tax  assewpr  for  SS,- 
000  or  more  political  subdlvlskins  of 
Government  in  the  United  States. 

I  read,  on  page  2  of  the  amendment, 
line  16: 

UntU  he  Is  satlsfled — 

Now.  who  is  he?  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury: 

The  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments of  such  amounts. 

That  means  that  if  the  Secretary  is 
n->t  satisfied,  he  can  cut  out  every  dime 
of  the  money  and  then,  of  course,  the 
triggering  langiiage  is  in  the  earlier  lines 
there,  too. 

So  this  amendment  makes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  tax  assessor  for 
the  more  than  38.000  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  suid  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  rejected  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Ml  the  amendment  has  been  srielded  biu;k. 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
cflerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  role. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aniiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Cahfomla  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Mhine- 
sota  (Mr.  HtmpHREYi,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kinnxdy)  ,  the  S«i- 
ator  frtKn  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtTSKii),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  frtMn  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sfarkman)  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Soiator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Seiuitor  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  . 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Gold- 
WATER*  is  necessarily  absent  because  of 
death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr. 
Brock  »  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mu-ler  >  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  8, 
nays  75.  as  follows: 
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Beail 

Cotton 

Packwood 

Chile* 

Dele 

Cook 

Oumcy 

NATS— 76 

Aiken 

Pulbrtgbt 

Nelson 

Allen 

Oanxbrell 

Pastore 

AcderacB 

GrsTel 

Pearaon 

Bayh 

Grlffln 

Prcxmlre 

Bennett 

Bart 

Bandolpb 

Bentaea 

Hartke 

Blbicoff 

Bible 

Hatneld 

Roth 

Bcgga 

BoUlnea 

Bazte 

Brcoke 

BruBka 

Hrhwelker 

Buckley 

Hugbes 

Scott 

Bunllck 

Inouye 

Smith 

Byrd. 

Jackar.n 

Stafford 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

JaTlts 

Stcnnis 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jordan.  N.C 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

SteTcnaon 

Caee 

Lone 

Symlnstoo 

Church 

Mapauaon 

Taft 

Cocpcr 

Mansfield 

Talma^ge 

Curtis 

Mat  bias 

Thurmond 

Dtmlnlck 

Mcaellan 

Tbwer 

Ea^letcn 

McOee 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Mclniyre 

Welcker 

E'lwards 

Metcalf 

WUUams 

Br  Tin 

Ucndile 

Toung 

Pannln 

Mcntcya 

P^ng 

Mom 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

A.l0tt 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Baker 

Harris 

Muakle 

Bellmon 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Brock 

Kennedy 

Sp«ri[nian 

Cranston 

McGcTcm 

Spong 

Geld  water 

MlUer 

So  Mr.  Gurnet's  amendment  (No. 
1485' .  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'l«r. 
Bxall  I .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  is  now  recognised. 

AMEKDMEirr   'nO.     1  fr04 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  1504  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendm«it  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  through  line  23  on  page  66. 

On  page  67,  line  1,  strike  "Subtitle  C" 
and  \naert  "Subtitle  B". 

On  page  67,  line  2,  strike  "Sac.  141"  and 
insert  "Sac.  121". 

On  page  S9.  line  7.  strike  "Sac.  142"  and 
insert  "Sec.  122". 

On  psLge  69,  line  16,  strike  "Sxc.  143"  and 
lasert  "Sue.  123". 

On  page  71,  line  7,  strUe  "Sk;.  144"  and 
lasert  "Sec.  124". 

On  page  100,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  through  line  IS  on  page  112. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  will  yield  me  30  seconds 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mary  Mc- 
Aulifle  of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ohJectiOQ.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  coosent  that  Mr.  George  Pat- 
ten and  MargSLret  Maruschak  be  accord- 
ed the  prtTilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
coDslda^tion  of  the  pending  bfll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  bo  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
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objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  kind- 
ly add  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  very  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  added 
SIS  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  sec- 
tions of  the  general  revenue  sharing  bUl 
those  portions  having  to  do  with  social 
services,  including  the  $1  billion  "sweet- 
ener." 

The  reason  for  striking  this  portion 
from  the  bill  is  to  instruct  the  Finance 
Committee  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  problem  of  social  services  and  come 


or  IncapaciUted.  .  ^^i, 

Mr.  President.  I  enclosed  a  chart  with 
my  "dear  colleague"  letter  which  gives 
some  indication  of  what  States  stand  to 
lose  in  social  service  funds  with  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  of- 
fice has  prepared  a  chart  which  the 
Senator  may  find  very  useful.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  If  I  told  him  what  the 
chart  contains?  „  ^.  ^ 

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  I  would  be  delighted 
if  the  Senator  were  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  interesting  chart.  It  shows  how 
the  $1  billion  would  be  divided  It  shows 
that  26  States  according  to  this  chart 
lose  more  than  they  actually  spend, 
which  was  roughly   $1.5  bUUon  in  the 


up  with  a  realistic  cap  as  to  what  kind       -^e^ing  fiscal  year.  And  even  after  we 


of  cap  should  be  placed  on  social  services. 
My  feeling  is  that  the  bill  attempts  to 
mix  apples  with  oranges.  Social  services 
have  no  direct  relationship  to  general 
revenue  sharing.  But  the  pending  bill  at- 
tempts to  lump  the  subjects  together  and 
consider  them  at  the  same  time,  deleting 
certain  social  services  but  recognizing 
and  leaving  with  an  open-end  provision 
other  social  services. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  States 
have  made  many  uses  of  the  lack  of  lim- 
its on  social  services  under  the  Social 
Security    Act's    open-ended    75-percent 
matching  fund,  to  be  used  for  a  wide 
variety  of  social  services,  some  good  and 
some  bad.  such  as,  employment  services, 
health-related     services,     rehabilitation 
for   alcoholics,   rehabilitation   for   nar- 
cotics users,  homemaker  services,  pro- 
tective services  for  adults,  special  serv- 
ices for  the  blind,  information  services, 
chore    services,    day    care    services    for 
adults,  educational  services,  home  deliv- 
ered  or   congregate   meals,   homeman- 
agement  and  other   functional   educa- 
tional services,  legal  services,  transporta- 
tion   services,    housing    Improvements, 
and  others. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  services 
are  certainly  valuable  to  the  concept  that 
Congress  set  up  when  it  provided  for 
matching  funds  for  social  services  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  many  of  our  citizens  off 
welfare  and  off  of  the  welfare  rolls.  Cer- 
tainly, in  addition  to  that,  there  have 
been  many  States  that  have  abused  the 
program  and  8<«ne  of  the  ftmdlng.  They 
have  attempted  to  use  it  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. _     ■ 

The  Finance  Committee  version  of  the 
revenue -sharing  bill  allows  the  open- 
ended  services  for  child  care  and  family 
planning.  All  of  the  services  are  knocked 
out  of  the  bill.  And.  as  I  understand  it. 
they  could  be  taken  care  of  with  the 
funds  that  are  added,  the  $1  billion 
sweetener,  if  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments and  sharing  units  care  to  use  those 
funds  for  that  purpose. 


take  the  scare  headlines  which  we  saw 
in  May  of  1972,  even  on  that  basis  $1,759 
billion  was  spent,  and  not  any  $4.5  bil- 
lion figure. 

The  loss  is  very  high.  And  the  chart 
adjusts  the  figures  for  the  two  items 
remaining,  child  care  and  family  plan- 
ning. Also  it  shows  that  over  half  of 
the  States,  and  by  far  the  most  populous 
States,  lose  on  this  $1  billion  basis.  This 
makes  It  crystal  clear  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  mind  if  I  have  the 
chart  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  be  delighted  if 
the  Senator  from  New  York  were  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  chart  to 
which  I  have  referred  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REVENUE  SHARING,  SOCIAL  SERVICES  GRANTS-COMMinEE 
DISTRIBUTION  VERSUS  ACTUAL  AND  PROPOSED  SPENDING 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  there  are  all  kinds  of  dif- 
ferent figiu-es  and  all  kinds  of  different 
charts  that  are  available.  Many  of  them 
are  greatly  exaggerated  and  greatly  mis- 
leading. However,  I  think  that  really  all 
that  these  figures  point  up  is  the  need 
for  the  Finance  CcHrunittee  to  take  a  look 
at  this  and  try  with  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee to  sift  through  some  of  these  fig- 
ures and  get  to  the  hard  truth  of  the 
matter  here.  This  should  be  done. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  abuses  of 
the  program.  We  know  that  there  cer- 
tainly have  been  some  abuses.  However. 
I  have  not  heard  much,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Finance  Committee  took 
any  testimony  about  this,  about  soiie  ol 
the  good  things  about  the  program.  « 
was  defined  by  Congress  as  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  welfare  rolls.  I  wonder  if  any 
State  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
testify  about  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
program  and  some  of  the  good  things 
about  it. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  in  my  Stete 
we  have  turned  over  all  social  services 
to  the  State  level.  We  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  operation.  It  Is  a  computerized 
operation.  We  can  tell  where  every  dol- 
lar for  services  are  spent. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  friU« 

in  the  program.  We  have  been  able  to 

start  in  the  program  and  adopt  a  mean- 


ingful alcohcdlc  rehabilitation  program 
gnd  a  meaningful  program  that  does 
something  about  providing  services  to 
senior  citizens. 

It  is  truly  keeping  many  people  off  the 
welfare  rolls  that  would  be  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  that  would  be  a  part  of  the 
escalation  of  welfare  If  we  did  not  have 
a  social  services  program.  Where  will  we 
he  left  by  the  Finance  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill?  We  will  lose  a  tremen- 
dous sum  of  the  money  we  are  now  using 
in  what  I  think— and  we  can  prove  it 
before  any  committee — are  soimd  pro- 
grams, soundly  managed  and  with  no 
frills.  However,  with  the  quickener  or 
sweetener  money,  it  will  be  divided  one- 
third  to  the  State,  one-third  to  the  lo- 
cal unit,  and  one-third  to  other  imits  of 
government.  And  that  money  will  not 
then  provide  the  social  services. 

Those  programs  will  be  administered 
at  the  State  level.  And  the  cities  and 
counties  wUl  say,  "We  look  to  the  State 
to  provide  those  services."  Two-thirds  of 
those  funds  will  be  unavailable  for  the 
services.  They  will  be  used  to  build  build- 
ings or  build  roads  or  to  match  some 
other  funds.  They  will  be  completely  lost 
for  the  provisions  that  Congress  set  out. 
This  is  something  that  the  Finance 
Committee  ought  to  look  at  and  try  to 
determine  when  they  are  trying  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions the  committee  should  prepare.  Cer- 
tainly the  fact  that  the  Department  has 
failed  up  to  now  to  put  on  some  mean- 
ingful guidelines  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions cannot  be  ignored.  We  cannot  allow 
It  to  stay  open  ended.  There  are  abuses. 
And  those  abuses  must  be  brought  under 
control.  The  HEW  themselves  say  that 
they  now  have  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  they  are  ready  to  come  for- 
ward with. 

I  think  the  committee  should  try  to 
see  what  they  are  and  axisider  them  and 
see  whether  Congress  needs  to  write 
guidelines  and  rules  as  to  what  funds 
should  be  available  for  social  services. 

Mr.  President,  with  one  fell  swoop, 
however,  to  knock  out  all  social  services 
except  child  care  and  family  planning 
and  then  say  that  we  are  putting  in  this 
$1  btUion  sweetener  and  they  can  make 
their  own  decisions  on  how  to  spend  it 
fails  to  look  back  to  the  decision  Con- 
gress made  when  it  said  that  there  are 
some  services  the  State  should  look  to 
so  as  to  see  how  to  reduce  the  welfare 
rolls.  That  is  an  important  thing. 

I  have  a  hard  time  in  my  mind  rank- 
ing drug  treatment  behind  child  care  and 
alcoholic  rehabilitation  behind  family 
planning.  What  makes  one  more  impor- 
tant? We  leave  it  open  ended  and  knock 
out  the  mwiey  for  the  other  £ind  say  to 
them  that  they  can  take  the  sweetener 
fund  and  lise  it  for  these  purposes.  I  have 
a  difficult  time  in  making  that  decision 
in  my  mind. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  consider  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  the  limita- 
tion of  debate  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  should  certainly  be  a  stage  in  the 
debate  at  which  I  would  be  willing  to  do 


so.  However,  at  the  present  time  I  do 
not  know  what  would  be  an  adequate 
time  limitation  on  my  amendment.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  wait  until  we  dis- 
cuss the  issue  a  little  more  before  we 
do  that. 

We  are  operating  under  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  inf  ormaticm  on  where  or 
how  our  money  is  being  spent.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  that  their  trimming 
of  social  services  is  due  to  the  fact  that: 

Under  preaent  admlnlstmtlve  guldelinea — 
or  perhaps  more  correctly  lack  of  guide- 
lines— States  have  succeeded  In  flnaneing 
almost  any  government  activity  under  thla 
provision. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to  say 
that— 

It  appears  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  estoppied  by  his  past 
actions  In  approving  State  plans,  Is  now 
Incapable  of  taking  any  effective  steps  which 
wUl  restore  fiscal  reeponatbUlty. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  the  HEW  now  says 
they  are  ready  to  issue  to  determine 
whether  that  is  true  or  whether  Con- 
gress has  to  get  into  the  picture  and 
write  some  meaningful  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

The  bill  as  presently  drawn  virtually 
eliminates  those  services  that  I  feel  are 
necessary,  effective,  and  successful  in 
preventing  welfare  dependency  in  many 
States. 

I  mentioned  alcoholic  rehabilitation 
and  drug  rehabilitation,  services  for  the 
elderly,  employment  services,  hot  meals 
for  the  elderly.  I  think  these  are  cer- 
tainly as  important  in  reducing  the  wel- 
fare rolls  in  my  State,  and  I  think  in 
every  other  State,  as  any  other  feature 
we  could  consider  in  the  bill. 

I  know  many  Senators  are  talking 
about  a  "cap."  They  are  talking  about 
what  a  cap  is  and  what  should  be  the 
proper  cap.  This  is  something  the  com- 
mittee should  look  for  imder  the  present 
bill  as  drawn  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. There  is  no  cap  on  the  services 
that  will  be  in  the  bill.  Perhaps  Congress 
should  decide  on  what  the  cap  should  be. 
This  is  something  the  committee  should 
look  into. 

The  committee  in  Its  report,  and  I 
think  that  portion  of  the  report  Is  cer- 
tainly laudable,  seeks  to  tighten  up  on 
social  services  and  it  points  out  spending 
has  gone  the  wrong  route,  but  instead  of 
encouraging  better  administration  and 
accountability  for  spending  and  effi- 
ciency, and  demanding  a  look  at  the  pro- 
gram and  the  Individual  merits,  they 
have  simply  backed  away  and  cut  across 
and  hacked  off  the  portion  of  funding 
Itself  Instead  of  responsibly  looking  at 
the  programs  and  determining  If  they  are 
doing  the  Job,  and  If  there  are  abuses, 
how  to  get  to  them. 

The  blD  as  presently  drawn  would  have 
us  express  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  be  one  that  does  not  en- 
courage preventive  social  services,  does 
not  reward  States  for  efficient  adminis- 
tration, does  not  examine  programs  on 
merit,  and  selectively  pnme  and  regtilate, 
but  rather  blatantly  strikes  at  the  core. 


the  fimdlng  center,  so  that  nearly  all 
SUtes  suffer  because  of  iaol»ted  cases  of 
abuse.  ^^  ^ 

The  only  aspect  of  this  program  tnat 
has  gotten  any  publicity  so  far  has  been 
the  abuse  that  has  occurred  in  some  to- 
stanoes.  The  well-running  programs  Just 
are  not  newsworthy  I  suppose.  But  pro- 
grams across  the  country  bringlns  hot 
meals  to  the  elderly,  helping  rehattlltate 
narcotics  and  alcoholics,  providing  day 
care  and  chore  service  for  the  elderly  and 
many  other  services,  are  working — and 
working  well  in  accomplishing  the  goal 
Congress  set — the  prevention  ol  wrif  are 
dependency. 

I  hope  Congress  will  not  turn  Its  back 
(Ml  a  program  that  it  adopted,  and  wliich 
was  sound  at  the  time,  but  vote  for  this 
amendmait  to  strike  the  sections  deal- 
ing with  social  services  from  the  bill,  urg- 
ing the  Committee  on  Finance  to  give 
this  Issue  separate,  complete,  and  early 
consideration.  At  present  we  are  oper- 
ating under  an  almost  complete  la<*  of 
Information,   juggling  flgtires   that  are 
fictional,  and  devising  formulas  whose 
implications   we   cannot   hope  to   fully 
understand    In    such    hasty    considera- 
tlMi.  At  present  no  one  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  in  a  good  position  to  know 
the  ramifications  of  any  of  the  formulas 
being  oflered  as  far  as  his  own  State  is 
coocemed.    There    is    much    oonfusion 
everywhere.  My  amendment  offers  the 
reasoned,    logical    approach    of    saying, 
•'Let  us  give  this  important  issue  the 
consideration  it  deserves  as  a  separate 
question     from     revenue     sharing,     not 
lumped  with  revenue  services.  But  let  us 
taiK  the  time  to  find  out  the  needs  and 
how  they  are  being  met,  and  what  we 
need  to  do  to  continue  to  meet  them,  and 
how  we  can  continue  with  a  program 
that  Is  sound  in  reasoning  but  which  has 
been    misinterpreted    and    misused    by 
some  States,  and  by  the  Etepartment  in 
its  failure  to  set  pn^jer  guidelines. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  presentation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  in  connection  with  his 
amendment.  Among  other  things  he  said 
the  Committee  on  Finance  had  not  held 
hearings  on  this  matter.  That  can  be  an- 
swered by  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  not  me.  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senator  and 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
committee  that  has  been  grappling  with 
this  problem  for  the  last  4  years.  That  Is 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  the  Ctmunlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations, of  which  the  dlstlngiilshed 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
soK)  Is  chairman,  and  aa  which  I  serve 
as  the  ranking  minority  member. 

This  money  does  not  go  to  the  receipl- 
ents,  the  old  people,  or  the  under- 
privileged, or  the  retarded  children,  or 
any  of  the  recipients.  This  money  is  used 
for  administration.  For  every  dollar  the 
States  choose  to  put  in  hiring,  social 
workers  and  hiring  various  administra- 
tors, the  Federal  Goverrunent  Is  obli- 
gated to  match  with  $3.  We  pay  75  per- 
cent. 


It  has  been  my  experience  for  nearly 
20  years  In  this  body  that  every  time  we 
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establish  a  program  in  which  we  agree 
to  pay  more  than  50-50  we  find  ourselves 
running  Into  trouble  and  find  the  money 
leaking  out  as  if  there  were  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ship.  That  was  true 
In  connection  with  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  which  we  set  up  when  I  was 
a  freshman  Senator  and  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  That  was 
90  percent  and  in  no  time  at  aU  States 
were  spending  unheard-of  money  to  buy 
rights-of-way. 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.    President,    will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to 
make  clear  that  If  anyone  said  here  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  not  held 
hearings  on  this  matter  of  social  serv- 
ices, that  is  in  error.  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  been  strug- 
gling with  this  matter  as  long  as  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  but  we,  like  the 
Committee  on  Appr<»>riations,  are  aware 
that  as  of  now  this  open-ended  3-for-l 
Federal   matching   for   so-called   social 
services  takes  the  cake  as  being  the  most 
irresponsible,  wide-open  Federal  expend- 
iture to  do  things  no  one  in  Congress 
ever  intended,  beyond  any  per  adventure 
of  doubt. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City  they 
had  a  program  to  help  drug  addicts.  They 
took  the  money  for  drug  addiction  and 
they  call  it  a  social  service  and  they  get 
75  cents  in  Federal  funds  for  every  $1 
they  spend.  We  were  dismayed  to  find 
that  they  had  a  long  waiting  Ust  for 
drug  addict  treatment  programs  in  New 
York  City,  and  that  welfare  payments 
were  being  made  to  these  addicts  while 
they  received  no  treatment  for  their  ad- 
diction. In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  so  many  people  on  the  waiting  list, 
the   Indications   were   that   more   than 
half  of  those  addicts  on  welfare  were 
simply   using   the   money   to  buy  more 
heroin. 

We  found  all  sorts  of  things  were  being 
called  social  services  that  never  were  in- 
tended to  be  fvmded  under  the  social 
services  program. 

I  have  here  one  of  the  pamphlets  pre- 
pared by  our  staff  in  connection  with 
our  deUberations  on  social  services.  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  Representative 
Michel  of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriations.  This 
is  what  he  said  in  the  House: 

It  U  poaalble  now  for  the  States  to  finance 
almost  anything  under  this  syartem.  For  ex- 
ample, did  you  know  that  one  State  financed 
a  half  mUllon  dollar  TV  documentary  with 
social  serrloea  money? 

In  another  8t*te.  social  senrtoe  funds  have 
gone  Into  the  St&te  highway  department. 

Did  you  know  Uuut  in  one  State  program 
funda  are  going  foe  advice  on  personal 
grooming  to  potential  parolees  jfrom  the 
State  prisons? 

Another  State  Is  financing  a  preklnder- 
garten  eduoatton  program  with  these  funds. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  many 
States  as  much  aa  80  percent  of  their  Fed- 
eral funding  under  this  program  Ls  going 
for  refinancing  of  what  were  formerly  State- 
financed  services.  State  welfare  departments. 
who  are  supposed  to  exercise  control  over 


these  expenditures,  are  becoming  little  more 
than  fiscal  conduits.  Some  States  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  formally  appropriate  pri- 
vate funds— like  UGF,  and  so  forth— so  they 
win  qualify  for  Federal  matching  money. 


Let  me  explain  that  la*t  item.  Money 
donated  to  the  United  Givers  Fund,  or 
what  is  called  in  some  places  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  would  be  run  through  the 
State  or  local  government  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  having  it  matched  with  three 
times  as  much  Federal  money  Through 
this  device,  the  SUte  gets  three  Federal 
dollars  for  every  dollar  put  into  it. 

Some  people  who  contributed  to  the 
United  Givers  Fund  or  the  Community 
Chest  are  in  the  70  percent  tax  bracket. 
Then  the  United  Givers  uses  the  social 
services  device  to  multiply  the  funds 
3-to-l.  Then,  Mr.  President,  the  State 
agency  contracts  back  to  the  United 
Givers  Fund  to  provide  the  service.  So 
they  take  the  Community  Chest  money, 
pass  it  to  the  State,  then  the  State  picks 
up  Federal  matching  and  gives  it  back 
This  is  actually  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  quoting  from  Representative 
Mitchell,  and  he  is  right  about  this: 

A  big  part  of  the  problem,  too,  Is  that  there 
Is  no  formula  for  insuring  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  social  services  money  among  the 
States. 


For  example,  California  managed  to 
exploit  the  program  early  in  the  game. 
Illinois  heard  about  it  and  hired  some 
consultants  to  advise  them  on  how  they 
could  get  the  maximum  number  of  dol- 
lars by  shifting  money  they  were  putting 
up  for  other  programs  into  so-called  so- 
cial services.  So  Illinois  increased  their 
Federal  grant  tremendously. 

Down  in  my  part  of  the  country,  the 
States  were  being  told  this  kind  of  thing 
could  not  be  done.  But  it  was  done,  for 
example,  in  New  York,  to  the  tune  of  an 
estimate  $850  million  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Now  Mississippi  is  working  hard 
trying  to  catch  up.  Mississippi  people  do 
not  like  to  look  like  pikers,  even  though 
they  might  seem  to  be  so  from  the  island 
of  Manhattan.  Now  they  are  trying  to  get 
$464  million  matching  for  Mississippi. 

Maryland  is  aiming  for  $418  million. 
If  this  thing  is  done  on  the  scale  that 
Mississippi  and  Maryland  are  trying  to 
do  it,  it  will  cost  $20  billion  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  alone. 

Practically  all  of  this  was  unintended 
When  this  provision  went  into  the  law 
to  begin  with,  the  estimate  was  given  to 
us  that  it  would  cost  $40  million.  How 
does  $20  billion  relate  to  $40  million?  I 
think  it  would  work  out  to  be  500  times 
beyond  what  it  was  originally  estimated 
to  cost. 

There  was  a  fine  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Bax  I  think  he  is  a  very  fine 
and  sincere  young  msBi.  and  he  was  en- 
thusiastic about  admfaiistering  the  pro- 
gram under  President  Nixon.  He  is  no 
longer  in  HEW.  but  he  did  his  best  to 
administer  the  program.  His  estimate 
to  me  was  that  the  social  services  pro- 
grams would  cost  $4  billion  this  year  and 
$7  bUlion  next  year.  That  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  based  on  the  way  the  esti- 
mates are  coming  in  right  now. 


The  ridiculous  thing  about  the  situa- 
tion Is  that  the  money  Is  taken  from  high- 
priority  items  sunong  the  States  and  put 
into  low-priority  items  which  are  then 
called  social   services.   For   example,  a 
State  will  have  a  medicaid  program  for 
medical  care  for  the  needy  under  which 
it  might  receive  50-percent  matching  to 
provide  medical  care  to  a  welfare  recip- 
ient. Yet  any  program  that  can  be  fit 
under   the   social   services  heading,  no 
matter  how  low  its  priority,  will  receive 
3-to-l  Federal  matching,  even  if  it  means 
cutting  back  on  medical  care  for  the 
needy.  That  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  It 
happens. 

The  large  growth  in  Federal  social 
service  funds  just  means  that  the  States 
have  been  reprograming  money.  It 
means  they  have  taken  money  away  from 
some  program  and  have  reprogramed  it 
into  another  program  where  there  is 
75-25  matching. 

This  problem  is  something  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  tried  to  bring 
within  reason,  and  it  was  unable  to  per- 
suade the  House  to  go  along,  but  the 
Senate  at  least  did  support  the  Appro- 
priations Conmiittee  in  its  efforts. 

We  on  the  Finance  Committee  were  a 
little  late  in  realizing  how  bad  this  mat- 
ter had  become.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  was  trying  to  get  it  under 
control  even  before  we  did.  Having  seen 
this  example  of  probably  the  most  fla- 
grant abuse  of  an  open-ended  spending 
program  in  the  Nation's  history,  we  felt 
it  was  our  duty  to  do  what  we  could  to 
try  to  bring  it  under  control.  We  realize 
that  the  House  might  not  be  willing  to 
agree  to  the  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proach, but  we  would  like  to  hope,  at 
least,  to  enter  negotiations  with  the 
House  with  our  approach  as  the  starting 
point. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  had  to  say.  because 
he  has  worked  in  that  field,  and  he  and 
the  others  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee tried  to  bring  this  matter  under 
control.  He  is  indubitably  correct.  We  in 
the  Finance  Committee  tried  to  cooper- 
ate in  bringing  this  matter  into  control. 
We  appreciate  their  efforts  to  bring  this 
open-ended  spending  program  into  some 
reasonable  context. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  are 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the  Finance 
Committee  had  grappled  with  this  prob- 
lem and  has  suggested  at  least  a  partial 
solution. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  or  three 
points  clear,  and  I  shall  be  very  brief 
about  it.  We  have  lived  with  this  matter 
for  more  than  4  years.  In  the  first 
year,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  said, 
the  amount  was  $40  million.  Very  soon  it 
was  $500  million.  Then  it  jumped  from 
$500  milUon  to  $1  biUion.  Then  it  jumped 
from  $1  billion  so  that  last  May,  when 
the  51  States — and,  of  course,  I  include 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  State- 
came  up  with  estimates  of  what  they  re- 
quired—again, I  emphasis,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  social  services— it 
came  to  more  than  $2.1  billion. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  of  fact? 
Mr  COTTON.  For  a  question,  yes. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Just  a  question  of  fact. 
Mr  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
Senator  has  omitted  what  they  actually 
were  spending? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  coming  to  what 
they  actually  were  spending  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  at  the  rate  of 
$1,759  billion. 

Mr.  COTTON.   I  think   the   Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  satisfied  when  I 
get  a  chance  to  finish  what  I  have  to 
say,  if  I  have  that  opportunity. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorrj'. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Last  year,  we  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee   tried   vainly — 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  most  anxious  that  there 
should  be  a  limitation,  and  we  tried  to 
put  on  a  percentage  limitation.  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  suggested  that 
no  SUte,  on  these  administration  funds, 
on  this  3-to-l  business,  should  have  more 
than  110  percent  of  what  they  had  in  the 
preceding  year,  in  other  words  to  hold 
the  increase  to  10  percent. 

We  soon  discovered  that  we  did  not 
have  a  prayer — not  a  prayer — of  doing 
that  in  the  Senate,  because  if  that  was 
put  on,  certain  States  had  already  obli- 
gated tliemselves  beyond  that. 

So  we  tried  for  120  percent,  and  we 
were  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
That  was  last  year. 

So  this  year,  after  the  May  estimates 
came  in  totaling  $2.1  billion,  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  decided  to  put  a  dollar 
limit  on  and  that  dollar  limit  would  be 
$2.5  billion.  We  thought  that  we  were 
giving  leeway.  We  fovmd  out  that  we 
were  not,  and  I  shall  come  to  that  In  just 
a  moment. 

Now,  mind  you.  this  is  for  administra- 
tion of  the  social  services.  In  the  mean- 
time, only  a  few  months  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  came  out  with 
a  bill— which  I  voted  against,  inciden- 
tally— an  emergency  employment  bill  to 
appropriate,  I  beheve,  $1  billion  to  go  to 
States,  cities,  counties,  and  subdivisions 
to  augment  their  working  forces.  To  me. 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfying  the  kind 
of  unemployment  we  wanted  to  satisfy 
It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  going  to 
aid  States  and  subdivisions  to  build  up 
bureaucracies  by  having  $1  billion  to  put 
ward  healers,  pohtical  hacks,  and  every- 
body else  on  the  payroll.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  States  had  that  $1  billion 
in  addition  to  the  moneys  they  were  al- 
ready using  on  this  open-end  program 
We  came  into  the  Senate,  and  we  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Senate  by  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial vote,  voted  to  keep  that  $2.5  bil- 
lion limitation  into  the  bill. 

We  went  to  conference.  Now,  In  jus- 
tice to  some  of  these  States,  and  in  jus- 
tice to  the  point  that  was  about  to  be 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York — of  which  I  am  keenly 
aware — In  the  meantime  the  States  had 
run  up  bills  for  fiscal  1972  that  exceeded 


considerably  the  amounts  of  the  esti- 
mates they  had  previously  given  for  1973. 
The  House  conferees  said,  "Well,  we  will 
not  try  to  write  in  any  limit  this  year; 
we  will  put  some  language  into  the  bill 
and  warn  the  States  that  we  are  watch- 
ing them,  and  that  next  year  or  some 
subsequent  year  we  are  going  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  leakage"  which  was  like  a 
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Mr.  President,  what  I  am  now  about  to 
say  will  not  be  agreed  to.  I  am  sure,  by 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  what  Is  In 
this  bill.  The  bill,  still  allows  an  open 
end  authorization  for  child  care,  which 
I  assume  means  for  Aks  care  centers 
and  family  planning.  If  you  follow  the 
history  of  this  thing,  you  will  realize  that 
if  you  leave  this  loophole,  the  States 
will  go  on  and  employ  all  of  these  people, 
most  of  them,  ostensibly  working  for 
child  care  and  family  planning,  but  they 
will  still  be  running  the  whole  gamut  of 
social  services. 

So  later  on  this  afternoon,  as  soon  as 
we  get  an  opportunity,  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from   Delaware    <Mr.  Roth».   The 
distlng\ilshed  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magntjsoh)  and  myself  are  cospon- 
sors  of  that  amendment  which  will  close 
up  the  loopholes  In  the  bill  brought  In 
here  by  the  Finance  Committee.   This 
amendment  will  put  on  a  retJ  lid  on  these 
services.  We  want  that  lid  high  enough, 
and  it  will  be  high  enough,  as  not  to 
hurt  no  State.  New  York  or  any  other 
State,  that  has  in  fiscal  1972  run  far 
beyond   the   limitations   that   we   were 
putting  on  before.  It  will  not  hurt  any 
State  in  this  Union,  imless  It  hurts  a 
State  that  wants  an  Increase  of  4.000 
percent,  like  one  of  the  States  referred 
to  by  my  friend  from  Louisiana.  It  Is  my 
ardent  hope,  first,  that  the  amendment 
of  the  dlstlngiiished  Senator  from  Florida 
will  not  be  adopted,  and  that  we  will  not 
strike  this  whole  thing  out.  But  I  think 
that  what  is  In  the  bill  deals  with  this 
matter  Inadequately,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
very  broad  Umitatlon  and  very  high  ceil- 
ing, but  very  definite  and  all-inclusive 
ceihng,  that  will  be  offered  in  the  so- 
called  Roth  amendment,  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  my- 
self. 

I  just  wanted  to  give  notice  that  we 
were  going  to  do  that;   and  when  the 
Senator  from  New  York  sees  that  amend- 
ment— or  f>erhaps  he  already  has  It  be- 
fore him — I  think  that  he  will  find  that 
his  situation  Is  taken  care  of. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  an  old  story,  this  event  occurred  in 
the  British  Parliament  many  years  ago: 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
introduced  a  bill  which  proposed  that 
the  British  Govenmaent  should  forthwith 
Issue   and  sell   enormous  quantities   of 
bonds,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  ssde  of 
the  bonds  should  be  immediately  spent 
to  finance  existing  temporary  programs, 
and  that  no  payment  should  be  made  on 
the  principal  of  the  bonds  until  50  years 


had  elapsed.  Another  member,  wfaoee 
economic  views  were  similar  to  mine,  de- 
noimced  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unfair  to  posterity.  The  author  of 
the  bill  repUed: 

Positertty  has  not  done  anything  for  me, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  ttx  poa- 
tertty.  Besldee.  posterity  can't  vote  In  the 
next  election. 


This  old  story  ought  to  Induce  sor- 
row rather  than  merriment  among  ub. 
This  is  so  because  it  potots  up  the  fis- 
cal folly  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  almost  half  a 
century. 

For  more  than  40  years,  occupants  of 
the  White  House  and  congressional  seats 
have  emulated  ostriches,  and  burled  their 
heads  In  political  sands  to  hide  from 
themselves  these  unalterable  economic 
truths.  First,  persistent  deficit  spenifing 
fuels  the  fires  of  inflation,  and  robs  the 
past  of  Its  savings,  the  present  of  its 
earnings,  and  the  future  of  its  hopes; 
and,  second,  any  institution,  private  or 
governmental,  whose  disbursements  con- 
stantly exceed  its  receipts  is  doomed  to 
fall  into  a  financial  abyss. 

For  more  than  40  years,  occupants  of 
the  White  House  and  congressional  seats. 
who  won  election  by  promising  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget,  have  ignored  their 
promises,  and  heeded  the  pleas  of  p<^ti- 
cally  powerful  groups,  who,  like  the 
horseleach's  daughters,  cry  for  more  and 
more  and  m<M^  money  out  of  an  empty 
Federal  treasury. 

As  a  consequence,  they  have  piled  defi- 
cit on  deficit  year  after  year,  and  thus 
Imposed  upon  the  American  people  a 
national  debt  of  $450  billion,  a  national 
debt  which  surpasses  the  combined  na- 
tional debts  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
earth  by  far  more  than  100  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Strange  to  say,  aU  of  this  national  debt 
has  not  been  accumulated  In  finarwring 
obligations  the  Constitution  Imposes 
upon  the  Federal  Government.  Indeed, 
much  of  It  has  resulted  from  chronic  for- 
eign aid  programs  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  borrowed  money  and 
gave  it  to  foreign  nations  because  of  the 
delusion  of  those  who  have  ruled  in 
Washington  that  they  can  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  Americans  by  taking 
their  patrimony  from  them  and  bestow- 
ing it  upon  the  rulers  and  people  of  other 
lands. 

I  digress  to  observe  that  if  an  indl- 
\idual  should  indulge  in  the  unspeakable 
folly  of  borrowing  money  to  give  it  away, 
his  family  and  friends  would  Institute  an 
inquisition  in  lunacy  against  him,  and 
the  court  would  put  his  estate  in  guardi- 
anship on  the  groimd  that  he  is  mentally 
incompetent  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 
President  Nixon  won  the  Presidency  by 
promising  that  he  would  restore  financial 
sanity  to  the  Federal  Government,  sUsp 
the  deficit-financing  of  its  activities,  and 
balance  its  budget. 

His  performances  in  office  do  not  match 
his  promises  as  a  candidate.  The  most 
enormous  deficits  in  the  peacetime  his- 
tory of  our  country  have  occurred  during 
his  administration. 
In  attempting  to  excuse  or  justify  these 
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deficits  the  President  proves  hl«  prowess 
8LS  a  semantic  acrobat.  In  one  breath,  he 
proclaims  that  the  deficits  are  the  in- 
evitable results  of  his  wise  "full-employ- 
ment budgets."  which  require  the  em- 
ployment of  deficit-financing ;  and  in  the 
next  breath,  he  charges  that  an  iniqui- 
tous Congress  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  deficits. 

The  inescapable  truth  is  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Congress  are  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  the  deficits.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress  cannot  appropriate  a 
single  penny  without  the  approval  of  the 
President  unless  it  overrides  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  an  appropriation  bill  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  Congress  has  not  been  ac- 
customed to  override  presidential  vetoes 
since  President  Nixon  was  inaugurated. 
The  President  expects  his  full  employ- 
ment budgets  or  an  iniquitous  Congress 
to  cause  further  deficits  during  his  ad- 
ministration. This  is  made  obvious  by  his 
constant  demands  that  Congress  legalize 
further  deficits  by  repeatedly  raising  to 
unprecedented  heights  that  hypocritical 
restraint  on  Federal  spending,  the  na- 
tional debt  limit. 

President  Nixon  is  urging  Congress  to 
extract  $33.5  billion  from  an  empty  Fed- 
eral treasury  by  the  legerdemain  of  def- 
icit financing  and  give  it  over  a  5 -year 
period  to  the  States,  with  the  biggest 
shares  going  to  a  few  big  States  who  are 
notorious  for  their  extravagant  welfare 
and  unemplojrment  Insurance  programs. 
To  delude  themselves  Into  believing  this 
fiscal  year  folly  to  be  righteous,  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  sponsors  of  his  proposal 
euphemistically  call  the  legislation  which 
Is  to  authorize  it  a  revenue  sharing  bill. 
They  remind  me  of  a  story.  In  some 
riiral   areas   of   North   Carolina,    those 
whose   relatives   were   burled   in   small 
country  churchyards  gather  together  8m- 
nually  in  the  churchyards  and  undertake 
to  beautify  them  cooperatively  by  re- 
moving briars  tmd  weeds  from  the  graves 
and  planting  fiowers  beside  them.  On 
one  occasion  the  people  had  assembled  In 
a  certain  churchyard  to  perform  their 
yearly  labor  of  love.  One  of  them,  who 
was    somewhat    lazy    physically,    hired 
Oeorge  to  accompany  him  and  perform 
his  physical  tasks  for  him.  George  got 
down  on  his  knees  beside  a  grave  and  be- 
gan to  pull  up  the  weeds  growing  on  It. 
Suddenly   George   burst   Into   laughter. 
His  employer  asked:  "George,  why  are 
you    laughing?"    George    replied:    "It's 
them  funny  words  that  are  writ  on  this 
grave  stone."  as  he  pointed  to  an  epitaph 
which  said:   "Not  dead,  but  sleeping." 
George's  employer  said:  "I  don't  see  any- 
thing fimny  in  that."  George  replied: 
"Boss,  he  ain't  fooling  nobody  but  him- 
self 


The  President  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
revenue  sharing  bill  are  not  fooling  any- 
body but  themselves. 

As  everybody  else  knows,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  a  single  di- 
luted copper  cent  to  share  with  anybody. 
On  the  contrary,  all  it  has  of  a  financial 
nature  Is  a  deficit  which  now  sunoimts  to 
$450  billion — a  deficit  which  is  constantly 
increasing  in  volume. 

If  the  President  and  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  wish  to  give  $33.5  billion  or  any 


other  sums  to  the  States  under  a  new 
program,  they  ought  to  exercise  the  polit- 
ical courage  to  insist  that  old  taxes  be 
raised  or  new  taxes  be  imposed  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  program;  and 
if  Congress  wishes  to  give  $33.5  billion  or 
any  other  sums  to  the  States  under  a 
new  program.  Congressmen  ought  to  ex- 
ercise the  political  courage  to  raise  old 
taxes  or  Impose  new  taxes  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Anyone  who  expects  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  exhibit  this  political 
courage,  however,  is  as  foolish  as  King 
Canute  who  commanded  the  ocean  waves 
to  be  sUU. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  an 
eleemosynary  institution  and  its  treasury 
were  full  rather  than  empty,  a  better 
case  could  be  made  for  the  proposition 
that  Congress  ought  to  pass  the  so-called 
revenue  sharing  bill. 

Even  apart  from  the  tragic  financial 
strait  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
finds  itself,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  raise  serioiis  doubts  in  respect 
to  the  wisdom  of  enacting  the  revenue 
sharing  bill.  These  considerations  may 
be  simimarized  as  follows: 

First.  To  divorce  the  responsibility  of 
raising  public  revenues  by  taxation  from 
the  power  to  spend  such  revenues  is  ex- 
ceedingly xmwise.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
to  encourage  inefficiency  and  waste  in 
government. 

Second.  To  make  the  States,  the  cities, 
and  units  of  local  government  through- 
out the  United  States  dependent  upon 
Federal  handouts  for  defraying  of  gen- 
eral expenses  will  rob  the  States,  the 
cities,  and  units  of  local  government  of 
their  independence  and  self-reliance  and 
thus  Impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  Federal- 
State  system  which  the  Constitution  was 
ordained  to  establish.  There  is  nothing 
truer  than  the  ancient  adage,  "Whose 
bread  I  eat,  his  songs  I  sing." 

Third.  To  sifford  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  opportimity  to  play  Santa 
Claus,  which  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
offers  to  it,  will  result  in  constantly  in- 
creasing Federal  gifts  to  the  States,  the 
cities,  smd  imits  of  local  government,  and 
ultimately  compel  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment either  to  impose  confiscatory  taxa- 
tion or  confess  Its  bankruptcy.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  the  mayors  of  cities, 
and  the  officers  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  realize  that  any 
confiscatory  taxes  which  the  Federal 
Government  imposes  will  be  imposed  up- 
on their  constituents  because  they  are 
the  only  taxpayers  this  Nation  has. 

The  temptation  to  vote  for  the  revenue 
.sharing  bill  is  great.  The  needs  of  the 
States,  the  cities,  and  the  units  of  local 
government  are  great,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  unlike  the 
Federal  Government,  in  that  they  are 
still  solvent.  Moreover,  the  Governors, 
mayors,  and  officers  of  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment are  politically  powerful.  Fur- 
thermore, the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Congressmen  will  undoubtedly  support 
the  mesisure  Consequently,  I  have  been 
strongly  tempted  to  disobey  the  injunc- 
tion of  Exodus  23:2,  which  says:  "Thou 
shall  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil," 
and  vote  for  the  bill.  To  enable  myself 
to  do  this,  I  had  hoped  that  I  might 


find  a  spiritual  surgeon  who  would  am- 
putate my  conscience,  and  permit  me  to 
vote  for  a  politically  popular  bill  which 
is  fraught  with  great  peril  to  the  future 
of  my  country. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  spiritual 
.surgeon  to  amputate  my  conscience.  For 
this  reason.  I  carmot  vote  for  the  revenue 
sharing  bill.  I  love  my  country  too  much 
to  subject  it  to  the  future  perils  which 
the  legislation  will  Inevlta'i'y  present. 

Mr.    GAMBRELL.    Mr.    President.   I 
should   like   to   address   some   brief  re- 
marks to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  but  before  doing 
so,  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  am  very 
much  persuaded  by  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervini   with  reference  to  the 
bill  as  a  whole.  I  congratulate  him  on 
the  perceptivencss  he  shows  in  evaluat- 
ing the  entire  proposal.  It  has  been  my 
position  since  revenue  sharing  was  first 
suggested  that  it  could  be  brought  for- 
ward in  an  atmosphere  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  on  some  basis  whereby  it 
could  be  financed  within  itself,  or  that 
the  responsibility  for  levying  any  addi- 
tional   taxes    that    would    be    required 
would  be  transferred  to  the  States  them- 
selves and  local  governments. 

So  I  find  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said  to  be  very  per- 
suasive. I  have  followed  this  debate  care- 
fully in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
amendments  would  generate  such  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  might  say  that  I  found  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Buckley)  to  be  very  interesting.  I 
thought  it  was  not  perfect,  but  it  was 
worthy  of  deep  consideration. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nblson>.  Although  per- 
suasive in  principle.  I  felt  it  was  imper- 
fect and  was  persuaded  by  the  commit- 
tee's urging  that  we  not  adopt  a  single 
shot  tax  approach  for  this  program, 

I  might  say  that  before  the  debate  is 
over,  however,  if  we  cannot  see  our  way 
clear  to  determining  what  programs  to 
give  up,  admitting  to  ourselves  and  to 
th"  American  people  that  this  will  re- 
quire a  considerable  tax  Increase,  and 
telling  the  American  people  what  taxes 
will  be  increased,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
vote  against  this  proposal  in  its  final 
form. 

In  reference  to  th3  proposal  of  th3 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  I 
have  been  urged  by  our  State  welfare 
officials,  and  in  particular  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. This  might  seem  contrary  to  th; 
comments  I  have  just  made  concerning 
fiscal  responsibUity.  I  am  going  to  offer 
for  the  Record  at  this  time  some  mate- 
rial headed  "State  of  Georgia's  Position 
on  Social  Services"  and  charts  indicat- 
ing how  the  present  and  proposed  pro- 
eram  of  the  State  in  reference  to  this 
type  of  activity  which  have  been  fur- 
nished me  by  the  State  welfare  officials. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Stati  or  Oeorgia'8  PosmoK  on  Social 
Shivicxs 

The  IMS  and  1967  social  services  pOTtloufi 
of  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  SocUl 
Security  Act  have  provided  Increasing  financ- 
ing for  State  and  local  social  services.  These 
services  are  designed  to: 

(1)  Remove  persons  from  the  welfare  rolls 
or  reduce  welfare  grants  through  training  and 
lob  placement. 

(2)  Help  other  low  Income  persons  with 
problems  that  may.  without  services,  result 
in  their  becoming  welfare  recipients. 

(3)  Provide  protective  services  to  children 
and  adult*. 

(4)  Provide  community  services  and  place- 
ment alternatives  to   Institutionalization. 

When  the  welfare  rolls  began  to  rise  some 
years  ago.  the  States,  Including  Georgia,  be- 
gan to  use  their  only  Instrument — social 
gj^lees— to  control  this  Increase.  Many  of 
these  public  assistance  cases  could  not,  how- 
ever be  served  by  a  single  program.  For  ex- 
ample, one  Individual  may  require  correc- 
tional care,  mental  health  service,  and  alco- 
hol and  drug  services  before  he  can  become 
self-supporting. 

In  an  effort  to  coordinate  services  and  to 
deal  with  multi-problem  clients  on  a  multi- 
service basis.  Georgia  began  to  purchase  so- 
cial services  from  many  sources,  concentrat- 
ing on  the  purchase  of  those  services  which 
led  to  bringing  persons  out  of  prisons,  out 
of  high  cost  mental  retardation  institutions, 
and  custodlally-orlented  mental  hospital 
wards,  and  back  to  the  community.  Because 
other  States  faced  the  same  problems,  social 
services  costs  began  to  expand  quickly — so 
quickly  that  HEW  has  not  been  able  to  report 
adequately  to  the  Congress  on  the  States' 
expanded  services. 

The  Increasing  costs  of  the  social  services 
programs  have  caused  considerable  concern 
in  the  Congress.  For  the  past  three  years  the 
Congress  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  total 
cost  of  this  •local  response"  program,  mainly 
by  asking  for  a  celling  on  the  open-end  in  the 
appropriations  process. 

Georgia  believes  that  "cloelng  the  end" 
win  control  the  increasing  costs  of  the  social 
services  programs.  However,  further  actions 
are  necessary  to  guarantee  that  these  funds 
are  used  effectively  and  prudently  and  to 
ensure  that  proven  programs  are  continued 
and,  in  some  cases,  expanded. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  programs 
have  tremendously  benefited  the  poor  and 
Indigent  people  of  Georgia  (see  attachment) 
What  la  of  concern  to  Governor  Carter  and 
the  Congress  Is  HBW's  faUure  to  issue  guide- 
lines for  the  purchase  of  social  services  pro- 
grams and  to  design  an  Internal  account- 
abUlty  system  for  these  funds. 


The  maldUtrtbutlon  of  aocUl  •ervlces 
funds  has  resulted  In  the  creation  of  three 
classea  of  states  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
these  funds : 

(1)  States  who  were  able  to  plan  and  Im- 
plement social  services  programs  fully 

(2)  States  who  have  recently  begun  to 
make  use  of  the  social  services  programs,  but 
do  not  have  fully  operational  programs 

(3)  States  who  have  not  con^leted  plans 
for  an  adequate  social  services  program  for 
their  people. 

Georgia  falls  Into  the  second  category  of 
having  planned  and  contracted  for  programs 
which  are  not  fully  operational.  Our  ap- 
proach. In  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  has  l>een  to  assist  the 
Impoverished  and  disabled  to  achieve  self- 
care  and  self-support. 

We  asked  for  and  received  the  support  of 
our  Congressional  delegation  In  FT  71  and 
FY  72  for  an  open -end  funding  on  social 
services  In  order  to  have  time  to  ptan  and 
Implement  a  comprehensive  social  services 
system  This  system  U  now  being  vigorously 
Implemented  as  evidenced  by  the  attached 
listing  of  activities  and  services  being 
provided 

In  addition  to  adhering  to  the  original 
intent  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  State 
of  Georgia,  as  have  many  other  States,  has 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  consistently  pur- 
sue efficiency  In  expending  the  "social  serv- 
Iccs"  funds  Although  DHEW  has  not  devised 
criteria  to  ensure  accountability  and  now 
finds  it?elf  Incapable  of  managing  these  pro- 
grams, this  criticism  cannot  be  Justifiably 
made  of  the  programs  In  Georgia.  We  have 
systematically  monitored  and  accounted  for 
our  "social  services"  expenditures  DHFW 
auditors  recently  gave  us  a  clean  bill  of 
health  on  Our  day  care  programs  at  the 
same  time  they  were  reporting  to  Congress 
that  they  did  not  know  how  the  funds  were 
being  spent.  This  Information  not  only  sup- 
ports the  contention  that  the  funds  have 
not  been  spent  recklessly  in  Georgia,  but  it 
also  tadlcates  a  careftilly  planned  approach 
to  future  activity. 

The  Georgia  State  government  fully  agrees 
with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  posi- 
tion that  fiscal  restraint  and  accountability 
are  imperative  and  stands  ready  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Congress  to  establish  these 
requirements. 

We  do  not  agree,  however,  that  this  ob- 
jective can  be  best  achieved  by  Imposing  an 
arbitrary  level  on  spending  without  regard 
for  needs  of  commitment.  In  an  attempt  to 
only  curb  the  rapid  growth  In  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee   has   closed   off   the   open-ended 


■odal  services  program  at  a  one  bmion  doUar 
level  In  an  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing bill. 

Georgia  fought  aggressively  against  the 
$3.5  billion  ceiling  placed  on  social  Sw^lo** 
in  the  HKW  Appropriations  Act  because 
Georgia's  ahare  of  the  •2.6  blUlon  for  social 
services  would  not  aUow  us  to  continue  our 
FY  72  level  of  spending  for  social  servloes 
(let  alone  continue  the  services  we  have 
contracted  for  In  FT  7J) . 

The  infonnaWc^  prorkled  the  Senate  Ap- 
proprlatUms  Committee  by  HEW  concerning 
FY  72  expenditures  for  social  services  was 
based  on  an  estimate  conducted  by  HBW  in 
Aprtl  (and  reported  In  May)  which  did  not 
take  Into  account  plazmlng  activity  con- 
ducted by  the  Btates  during  the  last  quarter 
of  FY  72.  ConsequenUy,  HKW  grossly  under- 
estimated the  amount  of  funds  needed  to 
carry  out  State  conunltments  in  social  serv- 
ice* for  FY  73. 

Clearly  then,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee's one  bUllon  dcrilars  in  revenue  sharing 
(in  lieu  of  the  Senate  ^proprlatlon*  Com- 
mittee's »3.6  bUUon)  wUl  even  more  disas- 
trously affect  existing  Georgia  programs  and 
plans  which  our  Congressional  delegation 
helped  us   to  achieve. 

"Although  the  $2.6  btUion  celling  on  social 
services  was  appropriately  eliminated  by  the 
conference  committee.  Governor  Carter  was 
pleased  by  the  language  contained  In  the 
conference  conunlttee  report  This  language 
mandated  HEW  to  develop.  In  consultation 
with  the  States,  'a  comprehensive  plan  for  a 
system  of  fiscal  restraint  and  programmatic 
accountability  In  the  social  services  pro- 
gram" Georgia  considers  the  Inclusion  of 
this  mandate  essential  to  any  subeeqtient 
amendmenu  to  the  social  services  portions 
of  the  public  assistance  tlties  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Therefore.  Governor  Carter's 
position  on  the  social  services  Issue  Is  clear: 
(11  An  adequate  ceUlng  should  be  placed 
on  social  servloea  funding  which  takes  Into 
account  valid  contracts  and  existing  program 
expenditures  (which  we  signed  and  began  In 
FY  72  and  that  will  operate  In  FY  78) , 

(2)  An  accountabmty  system  far  the  use 
of  social  services  funds  should  be  developed 
by  HEW  with  guidance  from  the  Congress 
and  m  cooperation  with  the  States. 

(3)  Uniform  grildellnee  for  approval  of  so- 
cial services  programs  developed  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  States,  should  be  Issued  by 
HEW  and  strictly  enforced 

We  earnestly  urge  our  delegation.  In  taking 
action  on  this  program,  to  provide  Georgia 
with  adequate  amounu  of  funding  to  con- 
tinue our  current  programs  and  procram 
commitments. 


PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  USE  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  FUNDS  UNDER  PRESENT  SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


SUte  commitments  m  socia  scnica  funds  is  of  (Fedotil  doll«fs  »nlT>- 
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June  30,  1973 


State  of  Georgia 
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Amount         Sorviaf 
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ng.  training  for  employment  K*  inlorroibo.  end  referral,  ili«fno»s,  short  term  treetment  and 
education - - 
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2  500 
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3  500 

1  223  599 
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1  223  599 

2  000 
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7  900 

529.  425 

4  290 
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5.290 

675  006 
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1  209.000 
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msinl  AHO  MJOJECTED  USE  Of  SOCIAL  SERVICE  FUNDS  UNDER  PRESENT  SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROGRAMS   ^ntinu«l 


Stat*  commitments  In  social  servic*  funds  is  nt  (Fed«nl  (k«»rs  ontyV- 


Stat*  el  GMriia 


Juna  30. 1972 


Amount      Sanrinf 


Aug.  31,  1972 
Amount      Sarvtni 


Juna  30. 1973 


Amount      Sarvini 


Stat*  anricas: 

tSiva  «r»«as  et«l(!  car.  emptoymant  sarvwev  prav.ntion  or  raduction  of  birthi  out  of  "J^l^k 
SlJX.nmi  »*rvi«*»  to  «iit  particular  naad,  includlnj  spacializad  planning  improved 
S^»l!yfi  av;,««.nf  f-ml,  .n<rhous.ng  problemi.  raun.ting  tam.Uas.  casework  service  to 
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Srand  tola  o«  all  social  service^  prorams  in  Georeia  funded  under  titles  IV  A  and  XVI  of  the      ^^  ^^  ^^ 
Sooal  Sacwity  Act - 


7.000.000 


188.667 


65.475.000 


46.687,500 


58, 630  7,  000. 000  58.  630 

800              188,567  850 

0  65,475,000  2.700 

0  46,687,500  8,250        46.687,500         10,800 


7,000,000         58,630 

375,000  3,97S 

65, 475.  000         47, 250 


586,346      226,522,205      622,291       243,638.667        771,489 


I 


I  Counties 

So«rces    Prepared  by  Caargia  SUte  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Division  of  Family  and  Children  Services. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  these 
materials  set  forth.  I  think,  very  suc- 
cinctly and  clearly  the  situation  which 
faces  the  State  of  Georgia  in  regard  to 
these  programs.  Georgia,  under  a  very 
enlightened   welfare   administration,   in 
the  last  ye«ur  or  so  has  gone  into  the 
development  of  the  type  of  programs 
contemplated  by  the  term  social  services. 
I  am  not  sure  where  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)   got  the  figures 
shown  here.  However,  the  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  people  from  Georgia,  and 
also  in  the  circular  letter  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  cMr.  Chil«s)  ,  indicate  that 
Georgia's    projected    expenditures    for 
these  programs  over  the  next  year  would 
be  in  the  range  of  $220  million,  rather 
than,  as  I  understand  the  figure  from  the 
Smator   from   New    YtM-k,   $19    million. 
However,  in  any  event  an  enormously  en- 
larged program  is  contemplated  in  our 
State,  and  a  great  many  of  the  commit- 
ments have  already  been  made  for  the 
current  year  and  for  the  following  year. 
The  passage  of  the  pending  bill  in  its 
present  form  would  require  the  sacrifice 
of  a  great  deal  of  planning  and  a  great 


deal  of  the  expenditures  that  have  al- 
ready been  made.  Our  welfare  people  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  in  addition,  take 
the  position  that  the  services  are  ver>- 
urgently  needed  in  our  State.  We  know 
that  they  c«srtainly  cannot  be  cut  off  in 
midstream  md  that  further  considera- 
tion shoulQ  be  given  to  a  determination 
of  this  type  of  support  and  whether  it 
shoiUd  be  given,  rather  than  cutting 
them  down  suddenly  as  is  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  and 
others  may  come  forward  with  an  alter- 
nate proposal  which  might  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  giving  some  relief  in  this  re- 
spect. And  I  woLild  propose  to  support 
that  effort  if  the  Chiles  amendment  is 
rejected. 

It  does  seem  to  me  in  the  present  pos- 
ture of  the  matter  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  as  a  representative  of  the  people 
of  my  State  to  support  the  amendment. 
And  I  will  vote  for  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  IN  1971 
TABLE  3.-STATE  TAX  REVENUE    9V  TYPE  OF  TAX:  1971 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  appreciate  his  yielding  very 
much. 

Last  Friday,  when  we  were  debating  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft), 
he  asked  what  percentage  of  the  total  tax 
collections  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  were 
represented  by  severance  taxes.  I  re- 
gretted at  that  time  that  I  did  not  have 
that  information  readily  available  be- 
fore me.  I  told  the  Senator  that  I  would 
supply  it  for  the  Record. 

I  ask  imanimous  consait,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  chart  showing  the  total  tax 
collections  and  how  much  is  represented 
by  the  severance  tax  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  further, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  Senators  who 
may  not  care  to  read  through  the  rather 
detailed  chart,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  that  Wyoming's  severance  taxes 
raised  only  5.2  percent  of  the  total  taxes 
raised  in  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment.  All  one  needs  to  do  at 
this  point  to  support  it  is  to  invoke  the 
argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  ol  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  This  la  a  sub- 
stantive question  not  particularly  within 
the  purview  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
It  relates  to  certain  social  services  which, 
if  anything,  would  come  under  either  the 
Appropriatrlons  Committee  or  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  I  agree  thoroughly 
that  the  matter  should  be  completely 
explored,  though  we  may  disagree  on  the 
remedies.  Second,  I  agree  that  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  has  been  extremely 
laggard  in  not  imposing  the  proper  ad- 
ministrative regulations  with  respect  to 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment for  that  reason,  and  not  because 
any  State  is  profligate,  becaiise  the  States 
are  too  poor  to  be  profligate  In  the  sense 
that  they  are  looking  for  help  In  these 
matters.  Let  us  remember  that  this  Is 
not  a  free  program.  States  have  to  put  up 
25  cents  for  every  doUar  that  the  Federal 
Qovemment  matches. 


•  This  money  was  collactad  under  the  original  inGom*  tai  law  nrfiidi  became  aflwtive  Maidi  4, 
1971,  and  was  declared  invalid  on  Juna  24,  1971.  Taxpayers  will  receive  credit  for  Bin  ainoun 
against  their  oMigation  under  th*  now  ineom*  tax  law  wfcich  waa  made  ratroacoira  to  Juna  1.  IWl. 


I  know  of  many  programs  in  my  own 
State — and  New  York  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  stffluent  States — ^where  they 
have  a  10-percent  matching  and  the 
State  has  preferred  not  to  come  up  with 
this  money  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
finding  that  tsrpe  of  money  in  an  ex- 
tremely tight  and  debt-ridden  budget. 

My  State  has  already  cranked  in  the 
money  it  hopes  to  receive  from  the  pro- 
gram. Otherwise  we  would  have  a  defi- 
cit budget.  In  New  York,  that  would  be 
quite  a  mouthful  because  in  New  Tork 
the  Democrats  ai^  Republicans  alike 
have  always  prided  themselves  on  the 
fact  that  the  budget  is  always  balanced, 
even  in  difficult  times. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  HEW  was  far  behind  in  the  parade 
in  not  coming  up  with  the  proper  regula- 
tions on  this  matter.  This  is  not  a  free 
program.  The  Federal  Government  is 
not  putting  up  the  money.  The  State 
has  to  be  willing  to  put  up  one-fourth  of 
the  cost. 

As  to  the  catalog  of  horrors  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  one  must 
imderstand  that  he  gives  no  estimates  of 
what  States  and  what  amounts  were  in- 
volved in  the  particular  horrible  example 
he  gives.  All  of  these  horrible  examples 
can  be  swept  away  by  intelligent  regu- 
lations from  the  HEW. 

So  the  Senator  talks  about  inequities  of 
the  past.  We  are  dealing  with  an  amend- 
ment that  would  take  effect  In  the  future. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.   President,  I  was 


very  much  interested  in  what  the  Senaitar 
from  New  York  just  said  about  the  State's 
25-percent  ccxitributimu,   $1   far  $3. 

I  pither  that  the  attitudt  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  aad  I  think  it 
should  be  the  attitude  of  every  Senator, 
is  that  vital  needs  for  social  programs 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  should  not  be  cujrtalled.  Tlie  protdem 
is  where  the  temptation  or  sltuatlaa  is 
that  they  can  get  $3  for  $1,  and  soine 
States  do  not  watch  their  priozitlea  and 
see  to  it  that  the  social  services  are  those 
that  are  most  vitally  needed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Tork,  who  long  has  been  so  active 
on  the  legislative  committee,  a  question. 
We  would  not  need,  in  my  opinion,  to 
talk  about  any  limit  on  the  administra- 
tion of  welfare  programs  if  this  were, 
ijostead  of  75-25.  a  program  of  50-50, 
because  it  would  police  itself.  In  20  yean 
I  have  discovered,  whether  it  be  highways 
or  any  other  project,  tiiat  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gets  beyond  that  ratio 
abuses  inevitably  result. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  if  in  the  long  run  it  would  not 
be  his  opinion  to  forget  about  putting 
any  limit  on  expenditures,  but  to  make  it 
50-50?  I  know  my  State  and  I  think  al- 
most any  State,  would  see  to  it,  if  they 
had  to  match  the  PedenJ  contribution 
dollar  for  dollar,  that  It  was  only  used 
for  the  most  worthy  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  aay  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  am  against  a  cefflnc  tn  ttJs 
matter  and  I  will  explain  why.  I  certainly 
have  an  open  mind  oo.  his  point  and  I  will 
consider  it  very  seriously.  It  needs,  of 
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course,  to  be  Juxtaposed  according  to 
what  regulaUons  HEW  wUl  Impose,  be- 
cause they  wUl  Impose  regulations,  and 
I  certainly  think  the  Senator's  suggestion 
Is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  reason  for  my  opposition  to  tne 
celling  Is  that  there  Is  no  ceUlng  on  the 
number  of  welfare  recipients  or  the  im- 
pact of  the  welfare  program.  There  Is  no 
celling  on  distress.  We  are  spending  $6.6 
bUlion  on  a  nationwide  basis  on  welfare. 
In  1972  our  expenditure,  the  actual  dis- 
tribution under  this  program,  was  $1,449 
bUUon.  Even  tiie  Department's  May  esti- 
mates, which  are  to  be  juxtaposed  wim 
this  lurid  figure  of  $20  bUllon,  were  $1,759 
bUllon.  That  is  on  the  chart  I  have  al- 
ready placed  in  the  Hkcord. 

Obviously  if  they  tighten  up  even  fur- 
ther on  the  regulations,  that  figure  would 
go  down.  So  until  then  is  some  kind  of 
handle  on  distress,  on  the  welfare  situa- 
tion  other  than  in  terms  of  the  regula- 
tions and  the  conditions,  and  perhaps  the 
sharing— how  much  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment comes  in  for— I  do  not  know  how  a 
ceUing  can  be  imposed.  That  does  not 
mean  we  cannot  get  Into  the  fiscal  part, 
and  we  should,  and  I  will  lend  my  in- 
terest to  that.  .«    »  .V,  I, 
However  we  would  cut  off  at  tne  necK 
large  industrial  States  which  are  heavily 
impacted  with  this  problem  if  a  ceiling 
as  has  been  discussed  were  imposed  on 
welfare   So  in  my  opinion  the  approach 
should  be  HEW  regulations  and  a  good 
hard   look,    as   the    Senator   from   New 
Hampshire  said,  at  the  percentages;  but 
not  an  arbitrary  ceiling  which  takes  into 
consideration  one  element  of  the  total 
welfare  picture  and  says  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  a  ceUIng  on  that.  We  might  as 
well  put  a  celling  on  the  sea  unless  you 
are  going  to  further  beggar  the  States 
which  are  already  in  trouble  on  this  score. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr  COTTON.  In  justice  to  HEW.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  served  on  the 
Committee   on   Appropriations   and   we 
both  know  how  many  people  come  in  and 
.say  they  know  what  an  authorization  is 
and  think  we  have  to  appropriate  an 
authorization.      But      when      Congress 
writes   into  law   an   authorization   that 
whatever  a  State  spends  in  social  serv- 
ices the  Federal  Government  will  triple 
it  and  pay  $3  for  $1.  does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  beUeve  that  the  Depart- 
ment of   HEW   by   promulgating   rules 
could  stop  that  practice?  If  a  State  said. 
"We  are  going  to  do  thus  and  so  for  a 
group  of  our  people  that  are  in  need." 
and  if  we  are  ready  to  pay  the  money,  is 
it  the  belief  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  who  as  we  all  know  is  an  extremely 
sound  lawyer,  that  HEW  could  stop  that 
by  a  rule  or  decision? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  unable  to  answer  that  in  the  af- 
flrmative  in  the  absence  of  research  into 
the  total  body  of  law  dealing  with  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  How- 
ever I  believe  it  was  the  duty  of  the  De- 
partment to  do  the  research  and  if  it  saw 
the  dlfnculty  burgeoning,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly did.  if  it  found  Insufnclent  author- 
ity, to  let  the  legislative  committees 
with  legislative  oversight  know.  We  have 
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requests  from  the  President  himself 
where  he  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  the 
Speaker,  the  President  pro  tempore,  or 
the  Vice  President  and  say.  'I  need  a  bill 
on  this."  He  did  not  do  it  in  this  case  and. 
therefore,  the  States  have  found  them- 
selves faced  with  this  situation.  I  do  not 
think  the  States  should  be  blamed.  The 
executive  branch  and  we  did  vote  the 
authority,  so  if  it  is  my  fault,  mea  culpa: 
no  question  about  that.  We  cannot  shunt 
this  responsibility  onto  the  States,  which 
already  are  in  extreme  difficulty. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  COTTTON.  I  am  afraid  if  HEW  sent 
word  to  Congress  that  it  wanted  author- 
ity to  say  to  any  State  in  the  Union.  "You 
must  do  this,  and  we  have  the  power 
to  tell  you  that  you  have  to  curtail  what 
you  are  doing  for  your  underprivileged 
or  handicapped,  deaf,  blind,  or  your 
halt;"  I  do  not  believe  Congress  would 
pay  much  attention  to  ttiat. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Every  other  day  I  am  on 
the    telephone    with    some    department, 
whether  it  Is  HEW,  OEO,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  some  other  department, 
in  a  case  of  serious  distress.  They  say; 
"We   carmot   do    it.   The   law   does   not 
allow  it,  or  our  appropriations  do  not 
allow  it."  I  do  not  say  HEW  should  be 
lawless  and  make  authority  where  it  did 
not  have  it.  I  say  we  should  at  least  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  act  on  it  if  they 
felt  they  had  no  statutory  authority  to 
deal  with  what  was  a  burgeoning  situa- 
tion Some  ground  rules  should  have  been 
set,  but  not  having  been  set.  I  think  the 
ex   post  facto   situation   is  not  fair  to 
the  States. 
That  is  the  situation  we  face. 
Mr    COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    JAVITS.   I   thank   my   colleague 
very  much. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  of  the  facts, 
because  the  facts  are  critically  im- 
portant. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  enormous 
estimate  of  $20  billion,  or  something 
like  that,  based  on  the  May  1973  submis- 
sions, according  to  the  best  estimates  we 
have,  the  States  estimate  that  $2,162  bil- 
lion will  be  required  for  this  year  in  the 
Federal  financing  of  the  services  here 
under  consideration. 

My  own  State  of  New  York,  which  has 
probablv  the  biggest  welfare  problem  in 
Uie  country  according  to  its  expendi- 
tures, spent  at  the  rate  of  $442  million 
per  annum  based  upon  the  record. 

Let  us  remember,  also,  which  is  criti- 
caUy  Important,  that  this  figure  of  $442 
million  means  the  State  spent  $110  mil- 
lion and  also  let  us  remember  that  the 
figure  of  $442  million  excludes  child  care 
and  family  planning  which,  even  under 
the  Finance  Committee's  idea,  would  be 
retained. 

For  all  those  reasons.  I  feel  that  that 
is  not  the  wise  thing  to  do  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  national  interest, 
and  I  believe  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  should  be  agreed 
to.  We  will  undoubtedly  act  in  this  mat- 
ter I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever.  I  am 
sure  no  State  has  any  doubt  about  it. 
But  we  should  not  act  improvidenUy.  We 
should  endeavor  to  deal  with  it  with  a 


.scalpel,  and  not  with  a  cutiaas,  in  a  mat- 
ter that  is  as  sensitive  as  this  one.  in 
view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
States.  I  believe  that  kind  of  legislation 
will  come  before  us  and  that  we  will  act 
on  it. 

The  provision  which  Senator  Chujes 
seeks  to  strike  is  not  In  the  national  or 
State  Interest.  At  the  very  moment,  we 
are  giving  some  help,  which  in  fsict  they 
need,  on  revenue  sharing,  we  are  going 
to  rob  them  of  almost  half  of  what  we 
have  provided.  So.  If  we  really  want  to 
help  them,  we  should  strike  this  provi- 
sion from  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here 
in  my  hand  a  chart  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  to  show  what  the  trend  has 
been  in  this  area.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
for  example,  that  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  is  seeking  $850  mil- 
lion of  Federal  fimds  in  this  program 
Just  compare  that  to  a  relevant  State 
Pennsylvania    is    about    two-thirds   the 
size  of  New  York  in  population.  Pennsyl- 
vania shares  a  common  boundary  line 
Pensylvania   is   seeking   $265   million.  1 
could  understand  New  York's  getting  5( 
percent  more  or  even  100  percent  more 
than  Pennsylvania,  but  to  see  why  New 
York  would  get  $850  million  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  get  $265  million  is  some- 
thing that  calls  for  one's  imagination. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Can  Pennsylvania  not  get 
as  much  a^  or  more  than  New  York  if 
it  juit  has  the  program?  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  If  we  do  not  bring  this  matter  un- 
der control,  it  will  cost  $20  billion,  which 
would  be  500  times  as  much  as  the  esti- 
mated cost  when  we  first  voted  for  it  In 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  are  talking  about 
New  York  and  the  needs  of  New  York. 
But  in  1971  New  York's  need  was  for 
$88  million,  and  that  is  what  it  got,  but 
New  York  now  estimates  that  it  will  need 
S850  million  for  1973.  Is  anyone  going 
to  tell  me  that  the  need*  of  New  York 
have  multiplied  10  times  in  2  years? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  asking  him  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
Senator  exactly  that,  because  the  State's 
ability  to  finance  this  ver>'  bill  has  been 
reduced  by  more  than  that.  The  State 
Is  really  badly  up  against  It.  That  is  what 
we  sec  reflected  In  the  bills.  We  have 
done  the  utmost  to  pay,  ourselves.  We 
carmot  pay  any  more.  So,  unless  the 
whole  thing  is  to  be  shut  off.  we  have  to 
go  to  the  only  source  which  can  help  us. 
Incidentally,  that  is  why  we  are  having 
revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  the  impression  that  New  York 
has  as  effective  a  group  of  welfare  opera- 
tors as  there  is  in  the  coimtry.  and  this 
tenfold  increase  that  is  disclosed  does 
not  represent  a  tenfold  increase  in  need. 


but  rather  the  proliferation  of  the  ability 
oflts  administrators  to  figure  out  how  to 
Mt  more  Federal  matching. 
"V    LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
just  continue  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 
New  York  is  now  smaUer  in  population 
Uutfi  California.  Keep  in  mind,  Mr- Pres- 
ident  that  It  was  California  that  first 
nian^ged  to  use  this  program  and  expand 
it  in  ways  that  nobody  had  ever  drewned 
of  applying  this  program  to.  So  we  must 
credit  California  with  the  initial  thrust 
j4r  Veneman,  now  Under  Secretary  of 
HETW  and  a  man  named  Tom  Joe  while 
they  were  in  California  figured  out  how 
this  program  could  be  used  to  attract 
federal  matching  in  ways  that  the  mind 
of  man  had  never  conceived  of  applying. 
Then  efforts  were  successfully  made  to 
bring  Mr.  Veneman  and  Mr.  Tom  to  work 
in  Washington,  presumably  on  the  theory 
that  it  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 
However,  instead  of  getting  the  genie 
back  into  the  bottie.  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  going  up  and  up. 

The  cost  for  the  whole  Nation  was 
originally  expected  to  be  $40  million.  By 
1971  California  had  succeeded  in  getting 
its  program  up  to  a  $210  miUion  level. 
At  that  time  California  was  more  than 
2  to  1  ahead  of  New  York.  New  York  was 
extracting  only  $88  million  from  tiie 
Federal  Treasury,  while  California  was 
extracting  $210  million.  But  the  follow- 
ing year  New  York  caught  up  and  went 
ahead  In  the  derby,  to  the  point  where  it 
was  $382  million  for  New  York  and  only 
$253  million  for  California. 

What  is  the  next  projection  for  fiscal 
1973?  California  undoubtedly  felt  that 
it  had  to  use  its  conscience  not  to  go  be- 
yond demanding  so  much  money  from 
the  Federal  Government,  so  California 
said  it  would  settie  for  $273  milliwa,  an 
increase  of  merely  $20  million.  New  York 
bounced  up  and  more  than  doubled  its 
request  over  the  previous  year  to  $850 
million. 

The  whole  reason  for  enacting  the 
social  services  program  in  the  first  place 
was  that  we  would  keep  people  off  wel- 
fare rolls  and  out  of  hospitals  by  provid- 
ing modest  social  services  which  would 
save  some  money.  But  let  us  see  how 
much  we  are  saving  in  New  York.  The 
whole  cash  assistance  program  for  New 
York  in  1973  is  expected  to  cost  $836 
million  in  Federal  funds.  whUe  New  York 
expects  to  empty  the  Federal  Treasury- 
for  so-called  social  services  to  the  extent 
of  $850  million — more  for  the  social  serv- 
ices than  for  the  cash  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  State. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  State  has  financed  a  half  a  million 
dollar  documentary  film  with  this  social 
services  money? 
Mr.  LONG.  It  has. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  some  of  these  funds  go  through 
State  highway  departments  under  the 
guise  of  social  services? 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator.  %si  about  any- 
thing that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive 
of  is  being  called  social  services  to  make 
Uncle  Sam  pay  3  to  1  matching. 
The    attraction    of    3-for-l    Federal 


matching  is  so  great  that  States  are 
taking  money  away  from  better  State 
services  to  put  it  in  worse  State  serv- 
ices, taking  it  from  higher  priority  lt«ns 
to  put  it  in  lower  priority  items.  Just  for 
the  sake  of  the  matching  funds. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of  New 
York  they  expect  to  spend  more  money 
for  services  than  they  spend  for  cash 
payments  to  needy  persons.  Which  do 
you  think  the  welfare  recipient  wants, 
social  services  or  cash? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr  TALMAEK3E.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  some  of  these  social  service  funds 
have  gone  for  advice  on  personal  groom- 
ing   to   potential   parolees   from   State 

prisons?  ^  , 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  There  is  no  formiua. 
no  limitation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Bax  who  used  to  administer  this  pro- 
gram, came  to  Louisiana  to  give  us  some 
ideas  about  how  Louisiana  might  apply 
for  more  of  this  money. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
some  States  have  aUo  gone  so  far  as  to 
formally  appropriate  private  funds,  like 
the  United  Givers  Fund,  and  so  forth,  so 
that  they  will  qualify  for  Federal  match- 
ing money? 

Mr  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
talk  about  trying  to  get  this  genie  back 
into  the  bottie,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
do  it  equitably  or  fairly  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  the  existing  funding  levels 
some  States  have  managed  to  get  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bint- 
sen)  is  not  present  at  the  moment,  but 
he  has  been  complaining  about  the  f  act^ 
and  I  do  not  think  he  would  object  to 
my  making  the  matter  public— that  when 
the   Governor   of    his   State    requested 
funds  on  the  same  basis  as  what  New 
York  had  already  received,  what  Florida 
had  received,  and  what  Illinois  was  re- 
ceiving he  was  told  that  the  appUcation 
could  not  be  accepted.  Perhaps  HEW  now 
is  beginning  to  exercise  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  they  should  have  been 
exercising  a  long  time  ago.  At  any  rate, 
the    Senator    from   Texat    was    saying, 
quite  resentfully:  "If  you  are  going  to  do 
something  to  bring  this  program  under 
control,   you   should   not   permit   these 
States  tliat  were  able  to  distort  this  pro- 
gram and  make  it  apply  to  aU  kinds  of 
things  to  which  it  was  never  intended  to 
apply  to  benefit  from  an  initial  mistake 
that  should  not  have  been  made  in  the 
first  instance." 

I  felt  the  logical  way  to  do  it  would  be 
simply  to  say.  "All  right,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  fimd  the  services  we  think  are  a 
very  good  Investment."  We  think  the 
services  for  family  planning  probably 
save  the  Government  substantial 
amounts  for  every  dollar  spent. 

In  the  area  of  child  care,  we  have  had 
great  complaints  that  mothers  would 
like  to  go  to  work,  but  that  they  cannot 
find  adequate  child  care  and  therefore 
they  carmot  accept  employment,  which 
would  take  the  family  off  the  welfare 
burden  of  the  State. 


In  those  two  areas,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  prevail  upon  the  States  to  do  as 
much  as  we  would  like  for  thwn  to  do, 
and  one  reason.  I  suppose,  U  that  so 
much  ol  this  money  had  been  gains  into 
all  sorts  of  other  items  that  no  one  ever 
IntendM  to  direct  any  of  that  money 
into.  Presumably,  if  we  had  prevented 
them  from  spreading  sdl  this  money  aU 
over  the  countryside  for  everything  the 
mind  of  man  oould  oonertve,  the  States 
would  have  had  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide adeqtiately  for  child  care  and  fMn- 
ily  planning,  and  do  tiie  Job  w«  hcq^ed 
they  would  do  smd  to  this  point  have 
failed  to  do  sufficiently. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  we 
provided  in  addition  to  fimds  for  child 
care  and  family  planning  $1  bilUon  for 
additional  revenue  sharing. 

In  conference  we  may  well  go  to  some 
higher  figure.  But  we  would  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  start  with  a  billion  dollars 
in  revenue  sharing  and  the  limited  pro- 
gram for  child  care  and  family  plan- 
ning services  that  costs  pertiaps  |CO0 
miUlon.  which  would  be  about  the  equiv- 
alent of  $1.6  biUlon  as  a  limitation,  and 
leave  the  Senate  representatives  in  a 
position  to  negotiate  upward  from  then. 
if  we  must,  rather  than  to  be  In  the 
position  of  having  to  go  for  a  much 
higher  figure. 

I  know  tiiat  the  Senator  from  noilda. 
with  his  Interest  In  people,  would,  of 
coimse.  like  to  see  this  program  contin- 
ued, or  would  Uke  to  see  a  higher  cut- 
off figure,  if  indeed  the  program  is  to  be 
brought  under  some  kind  of  more  re- 
sponsible control.  But  I  would  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  question  is  up  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  tell  us  at 
what  point  the  House  is  willing  to  dis- 
continue this  program,  or  to  quit  ex- 
panding it,  at  a  minimum. 

The  Soiate  offered  the  House  a  limi- 
tation of  about  $2.5  million,  and  the 
House  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  that. 
But  tliat  was  on  a  bill  where  the  Gov- 
ernors of  these  large  States  that  are 
getting  large  amounts  of  money  from 
this  could  call  on  their  representatives 
and  say,  'We  do  not  want  any  program 
of  that  sort, "  or  'Do  not  vote  for  an>' 
limitation." 

I  tliink  if  it  was  an  amendment  on  a 
revenue-sharing  bill,  which  the  Gover- 
noi-s  all  want,  we  would  have  some  lever- 
age there  to  say.   "Weil,  if  you  want  the 
revenue-sharing  bill,  you  will   have  to 
cooperate    with    us    on    bringing    this 
spending  program  under  control."  and 
on  that  basis  I  think  we  would  have  a 
reasonably  good  ciiance  of  bringing  this 
program  imder  some  kind  of  limitation. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  almost 
enrage  some  Senators  to  see  how  little 
their  States  are  getting  for  social  serv- 
ices   by    comparison    to    the    enormous 
amounts  others  are  getting.  But  this  is 
a  prime  example  of  a  program  complete- 
ly out  of  hand,  a  program  that  should 
be  brought  under  some  kind  of  control, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
not  strike  the   committee  amendmeut, 
but  would  support  the  committee  in  try- 
ing to  get  this  program  under  some  kind 
of  reasonable  control. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  be 
able  to  close  rapidly,  now  that  we  have 
discussed  the  amenibnent. 

I  think  It  i£  Interesting  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  say  that.  In  the 
parade  of  horrors  we  have  heard  now 
twice  during  the  debate,  It  was  Interest- 
ing to  hear  both  times  that  it  comes  from 
what  a  repi^esentatlve  from  Illinois  says, 
atnd  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says,  "I 
think  it  Is  correct."  But  the  Finance 
Committee  has  taken  no  testimony  on 
this  point.  The  Finance  Committee  has 
not  looked  at  the  State  of  Florida  and 
its  program  to  determine  whether  they 
think  there  are  any  abuses  or  any  good 
points  in  the  SUte  of  Florida's  program, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  would  like 
to  see.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Finance 
Committee  study  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  also, 
"The  Finance  Committee  got  into  this 
late.  We  recognize  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  going  to  take  this; 
tills  is  just  something  to  start  with,  but 
this  is  our  idea  of  a  couple  of  good  pro- 
grams, and  we  like  these  two  programs 
because  we  think  they  are  good.  We  are 
going  to  knock  out  all  the  rest  of  them; 
this  is  where  we  are  going  to  put  the 
limit,  and  we  will  put  a  sweetener  in, 
and  use  that  as  a  kind  of  starting  place." 
I  think  that  shows  tliat  we  have  not 
given  the  kind  of  attention  we  need  to 
something  that  is  running  away.  I  will 
admit  that  this  is  something  that  needs 
to  be  curbed,  something  the  executive 
branch  allowed  to  get  away,  with  several 
States  getting  huge  funds,  but  a  program 
that  allowed  States  to  come  up  with  in- 
novative new  programs  to  reduce  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  Some  States  have  taken  that 
to  heart.  I  think  my  State  has  taken  it 
to  heart.  To  come  up  with  designs  for  In- 
novative  new   programs,   not  old  pro- 
grams presently  financed,  but  to  come  up 
with  new  programs  and  to  use  those  to 
reduce  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  have  a  hard  time  determining  how 
child  care  is  more  important  than  hot 
meals  on  wheels  for  senior  citizens,  which 
would  keep  them  from  being  welfare  re- 
cipients, which  would  keep  them  from 
being  in  a  nursing  home,  and  would  al- 
low them  to  stay  home  and  enjoy  the 
twilight  years  and  not  be  a  ward  of  the 
State.  With  respect  to  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics,  we  know  of  the  costs,  how 
alcoholics  become  wards  of  the  State, 
and  how  much  money  we  are  spending. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  proper 
committee  should  look  into  this  matter 
and  determine  what  the  celling  should 
be.  We  have  all  kinds  of  figures,  and  the 
question  is  as  to  whose  estimate  is  right 
and  whose  is  wrong.  What  kind  of  ceil- 
ing is  proper,  and  what  kind  of  controls 
and  guidelines  do  we  need  to  attack  the 
problem  in  a  responsible  way?  That  is 
preferable  to  saying  that  this  is  some- 
thing we  bad  better  start  off  with  here 
because  when  we  go  to  conference,  we 
will  work  out  something,  and  take  it 
along  on  that  basis. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  the  social 
service  portion  of  the  bill  should  be 
stricken. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  Senators 
wUl  look  at  pages  111  through  145  in  the 
commiittee  hearings  on  the  revenue  shar- 


ing bill,  they  will  see  this  issue  discussed 
and  the  considerable  amount  of  material 
presented  in  connection  with  it.  We  also 
discussed  social  services  and  took  testi- 
mony on  it  in  connection  with  H.R.  1. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  has  discussed 
tins  matter  at  length  and  voted  to  try 
to  bring  this  matter  under  control.  It 
has  been  debated  for  hours  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  position 
is  that  this  program  should  be  brought 
under  control,  based  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  am  privileged,  further,  to  say  that  the 
administration  favors  the  Senate  com- 
mittee position  on  this  matter  The  Nixon 
administration  favors  the  committee 
amendment  to  bring  this  matter  under 
control  in  this  fashion. 

I  would  think  that  the  matter  has  been 
studied  adequately  by  the  Senate  itself, 
as  well  as  by  two  responsible  Senate  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  by  the  administration; 
and  all  believe  that  this  is  the  epitome 
of  an  unrestrained,  open-ended,  spend- 
ing program  that  should  be  brought  un- 
der some  kind  of  control. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment,  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  leaving  this  matter  in  the  sad 
fashion  in  which  we  now  find  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legL<;lative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Cransto.n  I .  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  KENNEDY',  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  i  Mr.  McGovern  > . 
the  Sen. tor  from  Maine  'Mr.  Mdskiei. 
the  Senator  from  Rhade  Island  iMr. 
Pell'  .  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Humphrey  > .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahom-i  (Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat.  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Humphrey  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott>. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  I.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon'.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond >  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  '  Mr.  Gold- 
water  >  is  necessarily  absent  because  of 
death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aliotti,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Miller  > .  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond i  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 


Altcen 

Allen 

Af.derscn 

Bayb 

tieall 

fler.nelt 

BsntE«n 

Bible 

Bcggs 

Buckley 

Burtilck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byid.  Re  ben  C 
Caiuicn 
Churrii 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dele 

Dcminlck 
Eafiletcn 


AUolt 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Crsnston 

Golcwater 


NAYS— 67 

Eastland 

Edwards 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Feng 

Pulbrlght 

arlfBn 

Qumey 

Hansen 

Harlke 

Hatfield 

HcUings 

Hruska 
.  Jackscn 

Jor(i&n.  N  (J. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuecii 

McCIeilan 

McCee 

Mclntyre 

Metcail 

Mcntoya 

NOT  VOTING- 

Harrls 

Humpluey 

Kennedy 

McGoveni 

Miller 


Uoea 

Nelsr.n 
Pa store 
Pearttn 

prcxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblccff 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sp)cng 

Siaffcrd 

Stennls 

Symington 

Tart 

Talmadt,e 

Tower 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 
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Muudt 

Muskle 

Pel! 

Sperkman 

Thurmond 


Brock 
Broi^ke 

Chiles 

Oambr»-ll 

Gravel 
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YEAS— 18 

Hart 
Hughes 

Inouye 
JavltB 
M^nsfleld 
Matblas 


Mcn<fale 

Packw<x)d 

Percy 

Stevens 

Stevensoi' 

Tunncy 


So  Mr.  Chiles'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
support  a  reasonable  ceiling  on  social 
services  spending,  either  on  this  bill  or 
on  the  HEW-Labor  Appropriation  bill 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate 
shortly. 

But  I  cannot  support  the  ceiling  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill,  which  would 
force  drastic  cutbacks  in  existing 
programs. 

The  social  services  program,  conducted 
under  title  IV(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  provides  Federal  fimds  to  support 
programs  conducted  by  State  and  local 
governments  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen  and  support  poor  and  near- 
poor  families,  and  to  restore  the  heeds  of 
those  families  to  useful  and  productive 
work. 

The  pending  revenue-sharing  bill,  as 
reported  from  committee,  replaces  the 
existing  program  of  social  services  with 
an  additional  $1  billion  in  revenue  shar- 
ing, allocated  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  urbanized  population.  Social 
services  funding  would  continue  only  for 
child  care  and  family  planning,  and  then 
on  a  severely  limited  basis. 

Some  States  are  perhaps  taking  un- 
fair advantage  this  year  of  the  open- 
ended  provisions  of  the  present  social 
.cervices  law  which  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  76  cents  for  each 
25  cents  supplied  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  Washington  Post  reports 
that  the  total  national  expenditures 
could  reach  $6  to  $8  billion  over  budget 
estimates  by  the  next  fiscal  year.  There 
must  be  a  stop  to  such  irresponsible 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Back  Door 
Revenue  Sharing,"  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  August  7,  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Back  Door  Revenue  Sharing — And  on  a  Bk 

SCAI-E 

(By  Jodie  AUeu) 
While   debate   rages   In  the   halls  of  the 
Congress  and   the   administration  over  rev- 
enue  sharing    and    welfare   relief   for   hard- 
pressed  states  and  localities,  a  multl-bllllon 


revenue  Bharlng  progrmm.  And  thai*  1« 
unAiilmous  agr«em«nt  on  the  HUl  and  In 
HKW  that  that  eatlmfrte  la  prob»biy  too  low. 

pyjrtunately  It  la  not  neoea—ry  to  quaattoo 
the  effloacy  or  relfcUve  uUUty  of  aoolal  aerr- 
lc«a  in  ordar  tx>  quaatlon  the  daalrmbUlty  of 
this  turn  of  eventa.  It  la  fortunate  In  that  no 
one  aeema  to  have  any  clear  idaa  of  what 
the  money  U  being  spent  on. 

But  apart  from  the  taerlta  of  social  serv- 
loee  per  aa  three  thlnga  are  ateindantly 
clear: 

^ram  increasee  of  this  magnitude  are  -^  ^^3-"^,^^,^^*  ^^S^ve^rofl  dlitribut^^'a^^^L^T^ul  S 
usuSly  front  page  news,  particularly  in  an  that  >^"  l^fK^/^  ^^^°^«i^s?it^  ^mbl^  Ion  unrelated  elThar  to  relative  need  or  to 
SLtratlon   highly    concerned   over  _the     ^°-^]^^^  ,^°  'a%^na^   ^IcHn   tlL     the  ability  and  wllllngne«.  of  s»tea  to  u«. 


Miu  Drocram  of  fiscal  relief  for  states  is  ready  the  largest  domaatlo  program  In  the 

!^iv  being  Implemented  under  a  little  no-  federal  budget.  In  fact  most  states  were  alow 

?^  orovlslon  of  the  Federal  welfare  law  to  recognize  the  potential  of  the  soclaa  serv- 

rJSi  provides  federal  matching  for  state  Use  program.  In  1864  only  %lh  million  In  lad- 

^indltures  on  "social  services "  for  needy  eral  dt^ars  went  to  social  Benrlces.  By  1»68 

!2Lns    A   recent   action   by    the   Senate-  the  federal  cost  had  risen  to  the  stlU  modest 

K  conferees  on  the  1S>73  HEW  approprl-  level  of  $230  million  and  by  1»W  even  after 

^iftTblU  on  August  2  seems  to  assure  that  a  one  year  increase  of  59  per  cent  the  federal 

!^t  $4  bUllon  for  "social  services"  wUl  be  share  was  stUl  only  ♦386  miUlon^  few  sharp 

SSS  to  the  President's  budget  with  little  state    officials    ^°*«'!'„7«ff.^'^'^^,ai? 

Sate  and  with  vU-tually  no  pubUc  atten-  catch  on.  One  state,  Callfomla,  had  by  1970 

tion. 


managed  to  corner  almost  40  per  cent  of  the 


proepect  of  a  record-breaking  budget  deficit. 
Tlie  reason  lor  this  strange  turn  of  events 
IM  In  the  peculiar  hUtory  and  characterla- 
tica  of  the  social  service  program. 

There  are  three  features  of  the  social  serv- 
ice authority  which  explain  Its  unique  poten- 
tial for  breaking  the  federal  bank.  The  first 
13  that  the  language  of  the  social  service 
provisions,  as  modified  by  a  series  of  liberal- 
izing amendments  during  the  1960s.  Is  re- 
markably broad.  The  services  covered  in- 
clude any  "services  to  a  family  or  any  mem- 
Mr  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  preserving, 
rehabUltatlng,  reuniting  or  strengthening 
the  family  and  such  other  services  as  will 
aasist  members  of  a  family  to  attain  or  re- 
tain capability  for  the  maximum  self-sup- 
port and  personal  Independence."  Further- 
more such  services  may  be  provided  not  only 


June  17,  1972,  Issue  of  the  "National  Jour- 
nal." John  Iglehart  has  traced  the  subsequent 
Involvement  of  the  Ingenious  Mr.  Joe  who, 
as  part  of  the  entourage  accompanying  for- 
mer HJEW  Secretary  Pinch  to  Washington 
from  California,  has  subsequently  stayed  on 
at  HEW.  There,  In  an  Informal  capacity,  he 
has  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  largesse  to 
other  less  favored  states — to  the  ultimate  dis- 
comfort of  the  administration. 

For  discomforted  Indeed  are  HEW  budget 
managers.  Prom  a  sleepy  little  sub-bUllon 
dollar  program,  social  services  has  In  the  last 
several  months  skyrocketed  with  a  multl-bU- 
Uon  doUar  flare  likely  to  eclipse  In  impor- 
tance both  the  much  heralded  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals  now  being  debated  in  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  now  be- 
leagured    welfare    reform   package    with    Its 


to  current  welfare  recipients  but  since  1965      01.0^486  of  some  $2  blUlon  in  state  welfare 
to  former  or  potential  recipients  as  well. 
without  even  stretching  the  Imagination  It 


would  seem  that  practically  the  entire 
gamut  of  services  provided  by  state  and  lo- 
calities for  their  citizens — Including  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Job  training  and  coun- 
selling, child  care,  foster  care,  family  plan- 
ning, family  counselling  and  referral,  protec 


the  money  constructively. 

2.  It  is  not  poaaible  tac  states  and  looal 
govemmenta  to  achieve  a  four-foid  expan- 
sion in  services  of  any  klad  la  one  year  (on 
top  of  a  doubling  the  prevloua  year)  and  par- 
ticularly not  In  services  of  a  type  for  which 
no  clearly  succeeaful  record  of  performance 
has  yet  been  demonstrated,  even  on  a  mxxleat 
scale. 

3.  Even  If  the  money  Is  In  fact  expended 
for  the  purposes  Intended,  serlotie  Imbal- 
ances are  oocurlng  within  state  expendi- 
tures patterns  between  social  service  activi- 
ties for  low  Income  populations  and  otlier 
forms  of  aaalstance  and  service  both  to  this 
population  and  to  other  groups  In  the 
population. 

To  Ulustrate  these  points  one  need  only 
look  at  a  few  states.  In  1971  Mississippi  spent 
about  $950,000  on  social  services.  Its  esti- 
mated expendltvires  fc«-  1972  Increased  by  88 
per  cent  to  $1.8  million.  In  1973  MiaslBslppl 
now  estimates  It  wlU  spend  some  $460  mil- 
lion on  social  services,  over  250  times  the 
amount  it  spent  the  previous  year. 

Two  other  comparisons  are  equally  inter- 
esting. If  MlsslsBlppl'E  social  service  benefits 
were  spent  entirely  on  welfare  recipients,  It 
would   turn   out   that   Mississippi   would   be 


savings. 

Picking  up  the  thread  of  our  chronology 
we  find  that  by  fiscal  year  1971  the  federal 
Bliare  of  social  service  expenditures  had 
climbed  to  almost  $700  mUllon  with  the  Con- 
gress Ignoring  a  request  by  the  administra- 
tion In  its  budget  for  that  year  to  Impose  a 
10  per  cent  celling  on  expenditure  increases 
Uve  services  for  dependent  persons,  mental  ,^6  orevlotis  year    (a  request  repeated  ,„«,,.,.   «„i„i.r,f 

health  and  mental  retardation  services,  com-  "^^l  ^m  den^^  in  the  administration  FY  spending  some  »1 .625  per  ^'^i^*  5«f»P^^^ 
munliv  health  services,  homemaker  services,  73  bK)  In  FT  72  social  service*  again  on  social  services,  or  '^'^°'^5f«f°^Sfyfrth« 
non-formal  or  compensatory  education,  and  g^JS  everyone  by  outstripping  the  ^Igl-  I  f^^y  °f  /,<^  ^f  ^^^  ^f^^,  ^^t 
information  and  referral  services  of  aU  "r^PSnls^Sn^tlmate  of  $838  million  ^atlon^  Welf«e  Rights  Organization)^  Ap^^^ 
sorts-might  easuy  be  Justified  at  least  In  S^  ^i^f^other  $460  mUllon  and.  by  from  the  striking  generosity  of  this  aUotment 
part  as  Reserving  'of  federal  support  under  ^f  eatl^tX  perSaps,  as  much  as  $750  '^,'^^'^^''^^^^^7^ c^  ^t  wh^ 
the  amendments.  In  fact  the  only  services  mUllon.  In  either  case  the  federal  govern-  with  the  maximum  weuare  caan  grant  wmcn 
specifically  excluded  from  support  are  public  ment  is  thus  already  spending  at  the  rate  of 
school  education  and  institutional  care  and  Q^gf  ^13  billion  a  year  on  social  services — 
the  only  additional  limitation  appears  to  be  ^^  amount  almost  twice  that  expected  in 
a  vaguely  worded  caveat  In  a  HEW  memo-  the  previous  year  and  already  larger  than 
randum  to  the  states  that  they  must  "Blgnlfl-      t^e  administration's  $1.2  blUlon  request  for 

the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  1973. 

But  that  discrepancy  must  be  counted  as 
minor.  For  while  the  Congreas  has  been  con- 
sidering the  HEW  request,  the  states  have 


cantly  expaiid"  not  merely  refund  existing 
senrlces.  And  to  make  It  all  easier,  since 
1967  the  law  has  allowed  the  states  not  only 

to  provide  such  services  themselves  but  to     

purchase   such   services   from   other  public     quietly"  been  revising  drastically  their  eetl 


and  private  agencies  with  federal  support. 

The  second  striking  feattire  Is  that  the 
terms  of  the  federal  support  are  extremely 
attractive.  For  every  $25  the  states  or  Icxjall- 
ites  proffer  for  these  services  the  Feds  will 
supply  another  $75.  The  Talnaadge  amend- 
msQts  of  1971  went  this  one  better  and  al- 
lowed 90  federal  dollars  for  every  10  state  or 
local  dollars  if  the  services  provided  were 
such  as  to  enhance  the  employablllty  of  cur- 
rent, former  or  p>otentlal  welfare  recipients. 
(This  largesse  should  be  compared  the  rela 


mates  of  federal  dollars  required  In  FT  73. 
In  May  to  the  consternation  of  HEW  offi- 
cials a  new  eertlmate  of  $2.2  bUllon.  almost 
twice  the  administration's  1973  budget  re- 
quest of  $1.2  bUllon,  was  computed.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  alerted  to 
the  danger  added  to  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  a  celling  of  $2.5  billion  on  social  service 
expenditures.  But  preesure  from  governors 
and  state  officials  anxious  to  cash  in  on  the 
bounty  proved  too  strong  and,  with  virtually 
no    public    attention,    the    limitation    was 


tlvely  miserly  50  per  cent  matching  which  Is  dropped  In  the  Conference  Committee  de^ 
all  most  large  states  can  receive  on  actual  spite  assertions  In  the  conference  rejxjrt  Is 
(»8h  grants  to  recipients.)  .«...-...- f„„^  ..-«™«-, 


Last  and  best  there  Is  the  "open-end"  fi- 
nancing provision — which  means  exactly 
what  it  sounds  like.  Unlike  most  federal  au- 
thorizations for  which  a  fixed  amount  is  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  each  year,  the  social 
service  fund  Is  essentially  a  bottomless  pit. 
As  Is  the  case  for  public  assistance  cash  pay- 
nients,  whatever  amount  of  money  states  and 
locaUtles  express  willingness  and  abUlty  to 
spend  for  social  services  In  a  given  year,  the 
federal  government  must  stand  ready  to 
•natch  at  $3  or  more  for  1. 

Qlven  these  generous  provisions,  the  only 
thing  that  is  hard  to  understand  about  the 
social  services  program  Is  why  It  Is  not  al- 
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sued  on  Augtist  2  that  the  conferees  "agreed 
with  the  basic  premises  of  the  SenaU 
amendment:  (1)  to  Insure  fiscal  control  over 
a  program  which  Is  presently  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate  and  (2)  to  Insure  that 
funds  are  disbursed  prudently  and  effec- 
tively." 

But  the  conferees  literally  didn't  know  the 
half  of  the  matter.  For  by  the  end  of  June 
the  states  had  set  their  sights  far  higher 
than  a  mere  $2.2  billion— In  fact  having 
doubled  the  estimate  once,  they  decided  to 


such  a  family  if  it  had  no  other  income  could 
receive  in  Mississippi.  That  amount  is  $720. 
And  lastly  it  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  If, 
as  Is  likely  most  of  the  $460  million  In  federal 
dollars  Is  used  simply  to  support  existing 
state  and  local  services  in  Mississippi,  this 
amovmt  alone  will  account  for  over  half  of 
the  current  total  Mississippi  state  budget. 

Other  examples  abound.  Maryland's  esti- 
mated expenditures  will  grow  from  a  1971 
level  of  $15  million  to  an  estimated  level  of 
almost  $420  million  In  1973.  At  this  point 
Maryland  will  be  spending  some  $1,660  per 
welfare  recipient  or  at>out  $6,600  for  a  family 
of  four.  Georgia  plans  to  expand  Its  program 
from  a  1971  level  of  $12  mUllon  to  a  1973  level 
of  over  $220  million.  New  York  will  expand 
from  $67  million.  1971  to  $860  million,  minots 
from  $24  million  to  over  $180  million.  Paced 
with  an  unplanned  Increase  In  the  President's 
budget  of  at  least  $3.6  bUUon  and  the 
frightening  potential  of  even  more  stagger- 
ing increases  to  come  (the  estimates  are  from 
$6  to  8  bUllon  in  the  next  fiscal  year)  there 
appears  to  be  little  that  the  administration 
can  or,  perhaps,  wants  to  do  to  stem  the 
flowing  tide.  To  "clooe  the  end"  on  social 
services  would  reqtilre  legislative  action  and. 
as  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  tjie  re- 
cent action  of  the  appropriation  c<Miferee8. 
such  action  Is  unlikely  to  be  forthcoming, 
particularly  In  an  election  year,  given  the 
opposition  to  such  a  change  that  would  be 
generated  by  enthusiastic  state  and  local  of- 
ficials who  have  suddenly  discovered  that 
there  Is  Indeed  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 


do  It  agam  this  time  submitting  a  total  FT  the  federal  rainbow.             ,^        ^, 

73  request  of  almost  $6  bUUon,  a  quadru-  There  is  also  the  difficult  problem  of  de- 

pllngln  expenditures  over  the  previous  year  vising  a  formula  which,  at  once,  distributes 

to  an  amount  equal  to  the  much  publicized  the  fund  among  the  states  In  at  least  some 
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vagiM  relatlonelilp  to  oaed  and  current  fis- 
cal •ffort;  maintains  eacb  of  the  states  at 
least  at  their  current  level  of  expenditures 
and  probably  aUown  some  Increase  (a  practi- 
cal necessity  to  ensure  acceptance  of  any  for- 
mula) ;  and,  at  the  same  time  sete  a  reason- 
able dollar  limit  on  the  total  budget. 

Despite  the  practical  and  political  difficul- 
ties Involved,  however.  It  a»  clear  that  some- 
thing construcUve  must  be  done  not  simply 
to  control  a  runaway  program,  but  to  Insure 
that  the  monies  are  distributed  equitably 
among  states  and  that  real  and  needed  pub- 
lic services  are  produced  In  the  process. 
Surely  some  more  rational  basis  must  exist 
for  distributing  several  billion  dollars  of  tax- 
piiyer  money  than  one  depending  upon  the 
relative  ambition  and  ingenuity  of  a  few 
state  and  federal  officials. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  bill  would  work  severe 
hardship  on  States  which  have  made  con- 
structive use  of  the  Federal  program — 
and  who  have  relied  in  good  faith  on  its 
continued  life. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  social 
services  fimds  support  child  care,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  foster  care,  family 
and  marriage  counseling,  consumer  edu- 
cation, drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation 
programs,  services  for  disturbed  and  re- 
tarded children,  and  a  host  of  other  im- 
portant activities. 

Minnesota  last  year  received  $44  mil- 
lion m  social  services  funding— and  under 
the  committee  bill  Minnesota  would  re- 
ceive less  than  $16  million  this  year  for 
the  same  purposes.  Heimepin  County,  for 
e.\araple,  will  suffer  a  net  $8  million  loss 
under  the  revenue-sharing  bill,  if  the 
committee  ceiling  is  retained. 

Because  of  the  very  severe  effects  of 
the  committee  ceiling.  I  will  support  the 
pending  amendment  to  strike  this  provi- 
sion from  the  bUl,  and  refer  it  to  commit- 
tee for  further  study. 

I  wish  to  stress,  however,  that  I  will 
support  a  reasonable  ceiling,  which  will 
not  harm  those  State  and  local  govern- 
ments which  have  in  good  faith  made  re- 
.sponsible  use  of  the  social  services  pro- 

8«""-  .  ^  ^ 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 

associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Minnesota's  remarks. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal. 
State,  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
ltf72  represents  a  concept  endorsed  by 
the  Nixon  administration  in  1969  and 
one  which  I  have  supported  In  the  form 
of  cosponsorship  since  coming  to  the 
Senate.  I  would  now  like  to  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill,  H.R.  14370,  which  distributes  $6.3 
billion  to  State,  city,  and  county  govern- 
ments on  a  no-strings-attached  basis  ef- 
fective January  1  of  the  present  year. 

As  all  of  us  know,  there  are  very  few 
cities  left  in  this  country  which  are  fi- 
nancially sound.  State  governments  are 
faring  Uttle  better  and  it  is  time  for  the 
Federal  Government,  having  greater  ac- 
cess to  revenue,  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
Presently,  most  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  merely  treading  water  in  an- 
ticipation of  these  funds.  The  commit- 
tee bill,  presently  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  would  lend  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  these  local  and  State  goverrunents 
and,  hopefully,  establish  the  momentum 
to  put  them  back  in  sound  operating 
condition. 


Local  and  State  governments  find 
themselves,  in  manj*  cases,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  deny  services  to  the 
public  which  the  public  Is  demanding  in 
ever-increasing  intensity  and  with 
greater  expectation.  Specifically,  many 
cities,  such  as  my  hometown  of  Louisville, 
have  had  to  forego  the  installation  of 
sprinkler  systems  in  hospitals;  or  lights 
in  high  crime  areas — even  parks.  Police 
and  firemen  have  had  to  be  cut  back  or 
denied  long-overdue  pay  increases — of- 
ten both.  Air  pollution  abatement  sys- 
tems are  needed.  Schools  are  in  desper- 
ate need  of  money.  Roads  need  to  be  re- 
paired or  built. 

In  order  to  meet  these  demands,  city 
officials  have  had  to  expand  the  tax  base 
or  increase  taxes.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  to  force  more  and  more  people  into 
the  suburbs  leaving  those  with  limited 
income  in  the  cities.  These  people  can- 
not possibly  support  tiie  financial  needs. 
Many  rural  areas  are  also  inhabited  by 
the  relatively  poor  and  some  county  gov- 
ernments are  experiencing  the  same 
problems.  It  is  a  vicious  circle  and  the 
buck  stops  here. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  most 
efficient  revenue  collector.  It  also  serves 
the  same  constituents  as  local  and  State 
governments.  The  revenue-sharing  bill 
would  merely  turn  money  collected  at 
the  Federal  level  back  over  to  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  use  as  they  see 
fit,  responding  to  the  prevailing  and  pri- 
ority needs  in  their  communities.  Local 
officials,  needless  to  say.  are  best 
equipped  to  determine  what  these  pii- 
orities  Eire. 

Previously,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  only  been  able  to  resort  to 
Federal  block  grants  and  Federal  match- 
ing fimds.  The  difficulty  here  is  that 
quite  often  the  grant*  available  do  not 
correspond  with  the  top  priority  needs 
of  the  community.  In  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral-State matching  grants,  the  States 
frequently  do  not  have  the  funds  avail- 
able to  take  advantage  of  these  federally 
assisted  programs.  More  often,  local  gov- 
ernments respond  to  these  matching 
grants  by  using  up  available  fimds  in 
areas  which  are  not  of  the  top  priority 
level.  Forced  to  reply  on  fluctuating  rev- 
enues and  the  uncertainty  of  available 
funds,  local  and  State  officials  have  been 
unable  to  proceed  into  major  programs 
with  the  confidence  that  funds  could  be 
obtained  to  see  the  programs  through  to 
completion.  This  is  certainly  a  sorry 
state  of  affairs. 

The  Revenue -Sharing  Act  would  guard 
against  such  a  situation  since  city  and 
state  officials  will  be  able  to  plan  ahead. 
Revenue  sharing  is  a  5-year  funding  pro- 
gram. When  the  act  is  enacted  into  law 
each  State  and  local  government  will 
know  exactly  how  much  money  it  will 
receive  over  a  5-year  period. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  further 
comments  on  the  desirability  of  this  bill. 
It  will  not  involve  a  tax  increase  be- 
cause revenue  sharing  will  use  money 
which  is  already  being  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  Funds  will  also 
come  from  the  conversion  of  a  set  of 
narrower  categorical  grants. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  a  method  of  de- 
centralizing the  Federal  Government  by 


placing  the  responsibility  back  on  ttia 
State  and  local  governments  who  an 
most  equipped  to  understend  and  meet 
the  needs  of  their  constituency.  For  thoie 
who  continuously  complain  about  ba< 
reaucracy  and  redtape  in  the  Fedanl 
Government — and  I,  on  numerous  oooa* 
sions,  have  been  one  of  those — this  UD 
is  a  major  breakthrough.  It  is  a  land, 
mark.  Hopefully,  it  will  set  precedent 
After  all,  Uie  same  people  who  elect  StiUe 
and  local  officials  also  elect  us  who  serve 
in  the  Federal  Government.  These  peo- 
ple are  qualified  to  elect  competent  dfi- 
cials  to  nm  their  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. By  supporting  this  bill  we  are 
respecting  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  their  local  and  State  of- 
ficials. I  see  no  need  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  dictate,  supervise,  or  inter- 
vene In  the  distribution  of  revenue-shar- 
ing funds  except  for  the  minimal  ac- 
counting requirements  contained  in  this 
biU. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  inflation  hu 
taken  its  toll  on  the  financial  situation  in 
local  and  State  governments.  Since  IQM 
the  prices  paid  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  goods  and  services  have 
risen  about  one-third. 

We  must  create  soimd  local  and  State 
governments  so  as  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  Americans.  We  must  re- 
store sound  government  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  We  have  the  responsibility  of 
using  the  American  taxpayer's  dollar  at 
best  we  know  how. 

Therefore,  let  us  be  on  about  our  busi- 
ness without  wasting  additional  time. 
Let  us  pass  revenue  sharing  now.  Let  us 
demonstrate  effective  government  at  Its 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
general  revenue  sharing  with  the  most 
mixed  feelings. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  a  large 
number  of  local  governments  across 
America  face  today  an  acute  fiscal  crisis 
for  reasons  over  which  they  have  had 
little  or  no  control.  Tliey  have  simply 
been  required  to  handle  greater  respon- 
sibilities than  the  limited  taxing  powers 
which  they  have  been  assigned  can 
equitably  support. 

A  major  portion  of  the  blame  for  their 
fiscal  problems,  as  well  as  for  those  also 
faced  by  State  governments,  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  proliferating  Federal  categorical 
grants  programs  have  too  often  forced 
State  and  local  governments  to  follow 
Washington's  priorities  rather  than 
their  own,  and  to  divert  scarce  revenues 
from  more  pressing  needs  in  order  that 
they  might  qualify  for  Federal  funding. 
Furthermore,  It  is  extravagance  of  tlje 
Federal  Government  which  has  caused 
the  inflation  which  ha£  exacerbated  the 
financial  difficulties  in  which  the  States 
and  locaUties  now  find  themselves. 

For  these  reasons,  I  find  it  entirely 
proper  that  the  Federal  Government 
adopt  temporary  measures  designed  to 
alleviate  the  current  difficulties  while 
basic  reforms  are  enacted  to  eliminate 
their  causes.  General  revenue  sharing, 
for  a  limited  period,  clearly  represents 
a  means  for  providing  such  relief.  My 

major  concerns  over  the  present  bill 
are  focused  on  my  fear  that  it  will  not,  in 


fact  prove  to  be  a  temporary  measure; 
taTt  rather,  that  it  will  in  time  become 
Smply  an  additional  Federal  Program 
ScUng  funds  coUected  from  individ- 
S  taxpayers  for  distribution  back  to 
She  communities  and  States  in  which 
thpv  live  in  a  manner  which  will  weaken 
Se  accountabiUty  of  State  and  local 
Mvernments  to  their  citizens  for  the  tax 
moneys  which  they  expend,  and  mvite 
stUl  further  Federal  intrusion  Into  what 
ought  to  be  the  exclusive  responsibiUties 
^  prerogatives  of  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment within  our  federal  system. 

It  is  because  of  these  fears,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  I  have  offered  four  amend- 
ments seeking  to  limit  Federal  r^tnc- 
tions  on  the  uses  to  be  made  of  shared 
revenues  while  at  the  same  time  encour- 
airtng  reform  and  accountability  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  Only  one  of  iny 
amendments  has  been  accepted;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  these  amend- 
ments as  weU  as  on  others  which  have 
been  submitted,  I  have  been  encouraged 
to  believe  that  my  concerns  are  far  more 
widely  shared  than  I  had  at  first  antlci- 

^In  the  first  place,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  being  en- 
acted essentiaUy  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure and  that  there  '-■  no  present  inten- 
tion 01.  the  part  of  Congress  to  inf  wtu- 
lionalize  it  as  a  permanent  sourt*  of  Fed- 
eral financing  for  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Second,  it  is  clear  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  appreciates  the  necessity 
to  keep  the  general  revenue-shanng  bUl 
free  of  the  kind  of  federaUy  imposed  re- 
strictions   and    controls    which    have 
proven  so  costly  and  inhibiting  in  the 
categorical  grants  programs.  Finally,  be- 
cause of   the  testimony   received  from 
State  and  local  officials  in  the  course  of 
hearings  on  the  pending  legislation,  there 
now  exists  in  the  Senate  a  far  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  disruptive  effect  of  too 
many  of  our  categorical  grant  programs 
on  the  efficient  functioning  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

Mr  President,  I  have  found  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  balance  the  short-term 
needs  for  this  legislation  against  the 
long-term  hazards  which  are  inherent  in 
It.  After  the  most  careful  study,  I  have 
decided  to  vote  for  the  general  revenue 
sharing  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  wiu 
vote  for  it  as  emergency  legislation  which 
r^resents  the  only  immediately  avail- 
able means  for  meeting  a  fiscal  crisis 
among  State  and  local  governments 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
instrumental  in  creating.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear,  however,  that  I  carmot  and  do 
not  approve  of  general  revenue  sharhig 
as  a  permanent  source  of  supplemental 
financing  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. By  supporting  the  bill  at  this 
time  as  a  temporary  emergency  meas- 
ure, I  believe  I  will  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  work  for  the  necessary  reforms 
in  our  chaotic  system  of  Federal  categori- 
cal grtmts. 

At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  State 
and  local  governments  will  work  with 
the  utmost  diligence  to  achieve  a  more 
effective  and  equitable  distribution  of 
governmental  responsibilities  and  taxing 
powers  within  each  State  well  before  the 


term  of  the  current  legislation  expires. 
Such  action  on  their  part  is  eemntial  if 
we  are  to  return  to  conditions  which  will 
allow  each  level  of  government  within 
our  system  to  reacquire  its  full  vitality 
and  independence. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  METCALP  obtained  the  floor. 

(The  remarks  that  Mr.  Metcau  made 
at  this  point  when  he  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  266  and  the  ensuing 
discussion  are  printed  in  the  routine 
morning  business  section  of  the  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  accordance  with  PubUc  Law 
85-474,  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  attend  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Meeting,  Rome,  Italy,  September  21  to 
29,  1972:  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 140(g),  Public  Law  92-318,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  be  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Financ- 
ing of  Postsecondary  Education:  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Beall)  . 


SENATE  RESOLUTIONS  299  AND  304— 
CHANGE  OF  DATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf    of    the    distinguished    minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  date  set  forth  in  Senate 
Resolution  299,  to  conduct  a  study  and 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  by  February  15, 1973,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  August  15, 
1972.  be  changed  from  February  15,  1973, 
to  January  2.  1973;  and  that  the  date 
February  28,  1973,  foimd  on  pages  3  and 
4  of  Senate  Resolution  304,  authorizing 
expenditures  by  the  special  committee 
on  the  termination  of  the  national  emer- 
gency, which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  Jmie  23,  1972.  be  also  changed  from 
February  28,  1973,  to  January  2,  1973. 

The  purpose  is  to  effect  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presidait.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JA'VITS.  Senate  Resolution  299 
is  the  resolution  for  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee to  determine  what  we  should  do  with 
classified  matters,  of  which  I  was  the 
author.  I  am  advised  it  is  impossible  for 


leadership  to  go  into  the  apperinttntait 
of  a  committee  unless  the  date  is  limited 
to  tt>t#  CoDgrees.  I  also  understand  that 
the  Senator  fn»n  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  who  is  the  only  Senator  who 
has  taken  a  somewhat  adverse  vitm,  un- 
dovtands  the  situation  and  has  agreed, 
and  also  lias  agreed  to  allow  time  for 
the  committee  to  report. 

We  msLy  come  in  inunediately  on  the 
convening  of  the  new  Congress  aiid  get 
the  same  dates.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  leader  would  confirm  that. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  ( HJl.  14370)  to  pro- 
vide ps^rments  to  localities  for  high  pri- 
ority expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  income  taxes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Brooke,  Buck- 
ley, Case,  Inoute,  Mathlas,  Percy,  and 
Tunney.  I  call  up  amendment  No.  1466 
and  aak  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  63,  after  line  16,  insert  the  foUow- 
uig: 

•SUBTITLE  B— ALLOCATION  AND  PAY- 
MENT OF  FUNDS  BASED  ON  URBANIZED 
POPULATION 

■Sic.  121.  Cbxation  of  Tkttst  Fund 
"(a)  In  Oknxbal. — There  is  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Urban 
Dividend  Trust  Fund  (referred  to  In  this 
subtitle  as  the  'Trust  Fund") .  The  Trust 
Fund  shall  consist  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated to  It  as  provided  In  this  section.  There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  amounts  equivalent  to— 
"(l)    for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1972,  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
Individual  income  taxes  received  in  the 
Treasury  during  such  fiscal  year; 

"(2)   for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 

1973.  June  30,  1974,  June  30.  1975,  and  June 
30,  1976,  1  percent  of  the  Federal  Individual 
income  taxes  received  In  the  Treasiury  during 
each  such  fiscal  year;  and 

"(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30, 
1977,  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
individual  Income  taxes  received  In  the 
Treasury  during  such  fiscal  year. 
The  SLmounts  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (8)  shall  be  transferred  from 
tune  to  time  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Tnist  Fund  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  in  such  paragraphs. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  naade  In  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estUnates  were  in  excess  of  or  were  less  than 
the  amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

••(b)  FKDiaAi,  iNDivnjUAL  Incomx  TAx«a. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  ( a) ,  the  term 
Federal  individual  income  taxes'  means  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  l  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964  on  the  Income  of 
individuals  and  the  tax  deducted  and  with- 
held at  source  on  wages  under  chapter  34  of 
such  Code. 

"(c)  Teustee;  R«pokt»  to  CoNoana. — The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  tnistee 
of  the  Trust  Fund,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year 
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on  th«  operation  and  status  of  the  Tniat 
Fund  during  the  precwllng  flacal  y«M^ 

••(d)  KxPKNDiTTjaM  Prom  Taosx  Fund.— 
Except  ae  provided  in  thU  subtttle,  <»mount8 
fn^^e  TruSt  Fund  shall  be  ^^'^^^l'^  ^l' ^ 
may  be  uaad  only  for,  paymente  by  "»«*»«; 
retarv   to   State   govermnenU   and   units   of   . 

l^unt.  shall  remain  available  without  flacal 
year  limitation. 

-le)  TaANSFWs  FaoM  Tatjax  Fond  to  Qmh- 
MAL  FVND.-The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Trea-ury  any  nioneys  in 
the  Trust  Fund  which  he  determlnea  will  not 
be  needed  to  make  payments  to  State  govern- 
ments and  units  of  local  government  under 
this  subtitle. 
•Sac.    123.    Payments   to    State    and    Local 

GOVEENMXNTS 

•Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sub- 
title the  Secretary  shall,  for  each  entitle- 
ment period,  pay  out  of  the  Trust  Fund  to— 

•  ( 1 )  each  State  government  a  total  amount 
equal  to  the  entitlement  of  such  State  gov- 
ernment for  the  period  (determined  under 
section  12S(c)).  and  ,„,»»,,„ 

••(2)  each  unit  of  local  government  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  105(d)  )  a  tota^ 
amount  equal  to  the  entitlement  of  such 
unit  for  the  period  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 123(d)  ). 

Such  payments  shall  be  made  'n  Install- 
ments during  the  entitlement  period  but 
not  le.ss  often  than  once  each  quarter.  Such 
payments  for  any  entitlement  period  may  be 
initially  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates. 
Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  in  the 
amount  of  any  payment  to  a  State  govern- 
ment or  a  unit  of  local  government,  to  the 
extent  that  the  payments  previously  made  to 
such  government  under  this  subtitle  were 
in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid. 

•Sec.  133.  AixocATiON  Among  State  and  Lo- 
cal  OOVKBNMENTS. 

"(a)  IN  G«NKaAL.— The  Secretary  shall,  for 
each  entitlement  period.  aUocate  among  the 
States  so  much  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Trust  Fund  for  the  flscal  year  which 
includes    such    entitlement    period    as    does 

not  exceed — 

"(1)  »300.000,000.  in  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement  period   beginning   on   January    1. 

Id72 

••(2)    $750,000,000,  in  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement period  beginning  on  July  1.  1972, 
••(31    $900,000,000,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
entitlement  periods  beginning  on  July  1  of 
1973,   1974,  and   1975.  and 

••(4)  $450,000,000,  In  the  case  of  the  en 
tltlement  period  beginning  on  July  1.  1976. 
••(b)  Au-ocATioN  Among  States. — There 
shall  be  aUocated  to  each  State  for  each  en- 
titlement period  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allo- 
cated for  such  period  under  subsection  (a) 
as  the  urbanized  population  of  that  State 
bears  to  the  urbanized  population  of  all  the 
States. 

■•(c)  Division  Between  State  and  Local 
Governments.— The  SUte  government  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  one-third  of  the 
amount  aUocated  to  that  State  for  each  en- 
titlement period.  The  remaining  portion  of 
each  State's  aUocatlon  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  units  of  local  government  of  that 
State  as  provided  in  subsection   (d). 

••(d)  Allocations  to  Local  Govern- 
ments.—The  amount  to  be  allocated  to  the 
units  of  local  government  within  a  State 
under  subsection  (c)  for  any  entitlement 
period  sbaU  be  allocated  among  such  units 
of  local  government  so  that  each  tmlt  of 
local  government  wlU  receive  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
ajnount  to  be  so  sJlocated  as — 

"(1)  the  payments  to  which  such  unit  of 
local  government  is  entitled  under  subtitle 
A  for  the  same  entitlement  period,  bears  to 
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"(2)  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  aU 
units  of  local  government  Within  the  State 
are  entlUed  under  subtitle  A  for  the  same 
entitlement  period.  v,  i,  k-  »,« 

Bach  unit  at  local  government  shall  be  en- 
tmed  to  nMiva  the  amount  allocated  to  it 
under  this  subsection. 

••(e) application  or  SuBTrrLE  A— The  pro- 
vUlons  of  sections  107,  108.  109.  and  110  of 
subtitle  A  shall  apply  to  the  making  of  pay- 
ments under  this  subtitle. 

"(f)  CooaniNATioN  or  Payments —To  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  payments  under 
this  subtlUe  shaU  be  made  at  the  same  vlme 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  payments  are 
made  under  subtitle  A. 
••Sac.  134.  Definition  or  U«banized  Popxtla- 

TION. 

•For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
•urbanized  population',  whan  used  In  refer- 
ence to  any  State,  means  the  population  of 
each  area,  within  such  State,  which  consists 
of  a  central  city  or  cities  of  50.000  or  more 
inhabitants  (and  of  the  surrounding  closely 
settled  territory  for  such  city  or  cities)  which 
U  treated  as  an  urbanized  area  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  general  statistical  purposes^ 
The  data   used   for  determining   urbanized 
population  under  this  section  shall  be  the 
most  recently  available  data  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  that  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  data  so  pro- 
vided   are   not   current    enough   or   are   not 
comprehensive  enough  to  provide  for  «l^lta- 
ble  allocations,  he  may  use  such  additional 
aata  (including  data  based  on  estimates)  as 
may  be  provided  for  in  regulations. 

On  page  38,  strike  out  Itoes  5  through  14. 
and  insert  the  following : 

■•(2)   $5,300,000,000,  In  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement period  beginning  July  1,   1972. 

•'(31    $5  300,000.000.  In  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement period  beginning  July  1.   1973, 

•■(4)   $5,300,000,000,  In  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement period  beginning  July   1,   1974, 

••(5)    $5,450,000,000.  In  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement period  beginning  July  1,  1975,  and 

••(6)   $2,875,000,000,  In  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement period  beginning  July  1,   1976." 

On  page  63.  line   17,  strike  out  "B     and 

'^n  page  63,  line  19.  strike  out  •'121"  and 

Insert  •'131".  ^  „.„„,.     „^ 

On  page  64.  line  12.  strike  out  "122     and 

insert  "132".  ^  ..,„.,  _^. 

On  page  66,  line  5,  strike  out  "123     and 

insert  "133".  ^    „_„    ^^. 

On   page   67,   line    1.   strike   out     C     and 
Insert  "D". 


Mr   JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  yield  momentarily  to  Senator  Grutin. 
However,  before  I  do  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  Senate  that  this  is  a  substitute 
revenue-sharing     amendment     that    is 
very  critically  important  to  the  States 
which  have  cities  in  them.  It  concerns 
funds  for  urbanized  areas.  There  is  no 
question  of  irrelevancy  or  any  element 
of  social  security  or  anything  else.  This 
is  right  on  the  beam  on  this  bill.  It  high- 
lights   a    very    serious     discrimination 
against  States  which  are  urbanized. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  hear  my 
purpose.  I  intend  to  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible  I  intend  to  take  15  minutes. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  first. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing I  have  an  executive  committee 
meeting  at  the  Kcjnnedy  Center.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  finish  my 
comments  briefly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 


amendment  and  I  support  it  unequivo- 
cably. 

There  is  a  very  serious  flaw  in  the 
formula  used  by  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  revenue-sharing 
funds  among  the  States.  This  flaw  is  the 
committee's  failure  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  degree  of  a  State's  ur- 
banization to  a  very  large  extent  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  a  State's  expenses 
for  all  kinds  of  social  and  community 
purposes:  Environmental  control,  police 
protection,  drug  abuse  prevention,  and 
other  programs  associated  with  our 
urban  centers. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  in  his  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  September  7,  cited 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  telling  facts. 
Under  the  Finance  Committee  formula, 
each  person  in  Hartford  County,  Conn., 
will  receive  $14.61,  but  each  person  in 
certain  other  local  communities  will  re- 
ceive $31.12.  There  simply  can  be  no 
justification  for  this  amount  of  discrim- 
ination against  the  urban  centers. 

This  amendment  would  correct  this 
disequilibrium.  It  takes  into  account  the 
key  factor  of  urbanized  population,  and 
distribute  an  additional  $1.5  billion  over 
the  five  full  fiscal  years  of  the  bill  to  the 
States,  and  it  will  redistribute  the  incre- 
mentel  amounts  over  $5.3  billion  already 
scheduled  by  the  bill  on  the  basis  of  this 
key  factor. 

The  fact  that  Illinois  wiU  gam  funds 
is  of  course  extremely  important  to  me. 
But  Illinois  is  not  the  only  gainer— the 
gainers  are  the  millions  of  people  who 
live    in    our    country's    urban    centers, 
where  the  quality  of  life  too  often  seems 
to  be  in  serious  decay.  We  talk  frequently 
in  this  Chamber  about  the  need  for  rural 
development  as  a  means  of  helping  stem 
the  flow  of  people  to  the  ciUes,  and  as 
a  means  of  alleviating  the  burdens  of 
the  cities.  We  have  already  enacted  this 
year  a  very  extensive,  comprehensive, 
and  very  cosUy  new  rural  development 
program,  which  I  very  much  favored, 
and  which  I  know  wUl  benefit  the  rural 
constituencies  represented  in  this  Cham- 
ber  Now  let  these  same  Senators,  who 
represent  the  majority   of  the  States, 
the  unurbanlzed  States,  give  the  same 
consideration  to  our  problems  by  help- 
ing us  enact  a  revenue  sharing  program 
that  will  take  adequately  into  account 
the  aspirations  and  needs  of  our  citira. 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,   la* 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield )» 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  wlUi 
the  understanding  that  I  may  gain  the 
floor  when  the  colloquy  is  completed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


program 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Uiank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  graciously 
yielding.  ,    .. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  majoniy 
leader  whether  or  not  we  are  making  any 
progress  or  whether  there  is  any  Ukwi- 
hood  of  passing  this  or  any  other  legis- 
lation this  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  wm 
recall  we  discussed  this  earlier  todW 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  if  at  all  pos- 
sible we  would  like  to  finish  the  revenue- 
sharing  bill  by  tonight  and  that  we  were 


nrepared  to  stay  in  until  the  hour  ol  9 
o'clock  if  that  was  possible.  However,  we 
liave  an  amendment  pending  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time  on  which 
there  is  a  2-hour  limitation,  the  Javits 
amendment.  Then  I  understand  follow- 
ing that  will  be  the  Roth  amendment.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Ro-rn)  has  in- 
dicated that  he  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider a  l>/i-hour  limitation  with  45  min- 
utes to  a  side,  if  that  wUl  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
(rf  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  take  us 
up  to  8  o'clock  or  8:30  this  evening. 
What  other  amendments  are  there? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  I 
have  an  amendment.  We  would  certainly 
agree  to  a  time  limitation.  Four  or  five 
Senators  have  said  that  they  want  to 
speak  on  the  matter.  So.  I  would  think 
It  would  take  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 

half. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
give  consideration  to  an  hour  to  be 
equally  divided,  with  some  of  the  Sena- 
tors putting  their  speeches  in  the  Rbcoed 
In  the  interest  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  certainly  give 
(wnsideration  to  it.  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  the  Senators  who  have  spoken  to  me 
to  see  if  that  would  be  agreeable  to  them. 
Certainly  an  hour  and  a  half  maximum 
would  be  all  rig^t.  I  can  agree  to  the 
hour  and  a  half  maximum  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  an  hour  now  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  if  more  time  is  needed,  it 
can  be  done? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  certainly  do  ttiat, 
because  my  own  statement  would  not 
take  more  than  10  or  12  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
rather  wait  to  see  if  we  are  going  to  do 
this  tonight  or  tomorrow.  I  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  a  limitation,  how- 
ever, as  long  as  the  msjority  leader  would 
agree  to  it.  I  will  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
I  would  help  the  Senate  by  saying  that 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  not  need 
all  of  the  time  on  my  amendment.  As  I 
have  said.  I  will  speak  15  minutes.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
LcMilsiana  (Mr.  Long)  has  in  mind.  How- 
ever, I  have  the  time  and  I  want  to  keep 
it  for  protection.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  vote  within  an  hour,  however. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  an  amendmoit. 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  Presidoat,  I  have  two 
amendments,  both  of  which  have  been 
printed.  One  of  them  is  of  a  rather  tech- 
nical nature  and  will  not  take  very  long. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  aware  of  that  amendment.  I  think  I 
told  him  informally  that  it  would  take 
20  minutes. 

The  other  amendment,  however.  I 
think  is  rather  substantive.  I  am  not 
ready  to  agree  to  a  limitation  of  time  on 
that  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  have 


two  amendments.  Hoirever,  I  would  not 

like  to  proceed  at  this  time  until  I  get 
an  indication  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  as  to  the  ultimate 
proposal,  which  is  whether  we  will  really 
have  a  welfare  reform  proposal  before 
the  Senate  in  this  session  for  its  serious 
consideration.  Tills  will  be  the  last  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  unless  we  do  it  on  the 
debt  limit  bill.  It  would  provide  some 
substantial  relief  to  the  people  on  wel- 
fare. 

The  second  provision  relates  to  loop- 
holes dealing  with  corporations. 

The  fact  is  that  there  have  been  no 
hearings  scheduled  on  this  matter  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  And  until  such  time 
as  we  can  make  substantial  progress 
on  it,  this  may  be  the  last  opportimity 
to  present  this  matter. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
has  not  given  sjiy  indication  except  to 
say  that  we  can  have  hearings  next  year. 
I  would  like  to  have  pretty  definite  in- 
formation before  I  forego  the  possibility 
of  having  a  vote  on  this  matter  in  this 
session. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  much  as  I 
would  like  to  expedite  the  vote  on  the 
bill,  I  am  personally  not  prepared  to 
agree  at  this  point,  particularly  sight  un- 
seen, to  agree  to  vote  on  any  amendments 
that  are  not  strictly,  from  a  reasonably 
strict  point  of  view,  germane  to  the  bill. 
So  understanding  that  what  the 
majority  leader  is  trying  to  arrive  at  Is 
an  agreement  that  will  assure  on  a  unani- 
mous-consent basis  a  vote  on  the  bill,  I 
regret  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible  at 
this  time  although  I  think  the  chancee 
are  good  for  final  passage  of  the  bill  to- 
morrow. I  hope  it  will  be  this  evening,  but 
observing  what  hsus  transpired,  we  have 
not  moved  as  fast  as  the  desire  for  ad- 
journment would  dictate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear we  could  finish  tonight.  That  does 
not  mean  we  should  not  stay  in  and  go 
as  far  as  we  can  because,  after  all,  we 
have  an  election  and  esM^h  passing  day 
means  this  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
is  that  much  closer  to  the  end. 

I  disagree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  we  have  not  made  progress;  I 
think  we  have  made  excellent  progress. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  we  have.  I  am 
sorry  the  Senator  did  not  quite  under- 
stand. I  believe  we  have  made  progress. 
Moving  under  the  most  expeditious  rules 
we  have  been  able  to  devise  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  we  were  able  to  report 
the  bill  in  5  days  of  executive  sessions, 
and  we  might  move  as  fast  in  the  Sen- 

of  p 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Benkett)  ,  the  ranking  RepiAlican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  on  the  Roth 
amendment  be  limited  to  IM?  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  and  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  amend- 


ments thereto,  the  time  to  be  eQU^ 
divided  between  the  sponsor  and  toe 
manager  of  the  bill.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  the  Percy  amendment 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDDia  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  PresldeDt,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Is  that  with  the 
understanding  previously  sUted  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MANBFIBIiD.  Yea.  together  with 
the  statement  made  previously. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thudt  the  Sonator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reaervlng 
the  riiJit  to  object,  and  I  shall  no*  ob- 
ject. I  hope  the  Senator  makes  provi- 
sion for  amendments  in  the  seeond 
degree.  It  is  most  embarrassing  when  It 
is  not  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  Vit  laour  on  amend- 
ments to  amendments  to  be  offered,  the 
time  to  be  divided  as  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
asked  by  some  Senators  to  inquire  if 
there  is  any  possiblhty  at  reaching  an 
agreement  on  time  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  baais  of  what 
has  been  said  tonight,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tatf)  indicated  he  would  be 
reasonable  on  one  amendment  but  could 
not  at  this  time  make  a  commitment  on 
a  seeond  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Tnd^'*^''^  (Mr.  Hartke)  has  two  sunend- 
ments  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  agree  to 
a  time  limitation,  it  is  my  hope  that  if 
the  Senate  comes  in  at  10  ajn.  or  9  ajn. 
tomorrow,  say  9  ajn.,  and  we  get  to  the 
pending  business  at  9:30,  I  would  guess 
we  would  probably  come  to  a  final  vote — 
and  we  would  have  to  make  exceptions 
in  this  guess — around  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senators  may  wish  their 
vlevi^  knovm  to  constituents  and  the 
country  and  may  not  wish  to  go  through 
the  rather  lengthy  exercise  of  deliver- 
ing their  speeches  in  full.  I  would  hope 
that  some  Senators  would  extend  their 
remarics  in  the  Record.  If  they  have  any 
apprehensions,  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  could  designate  one  Senator 
on  each  side  to  read  all  the  speeches  be- 
tween now  and  Christmas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  always.  I  come 
out  second  best. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  vote 
on  the  revenue  sharing  hill  tonight,  so 
that  Senators  will  be  advised  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  wiU  be  no 
vote  on  final  passage  tonight  but  it  would 
be  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  we 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  Javits 
amendment,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  the  Roth  amend- 
ment on  which  there  is  an  agreement 
and  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  hopefully  the  Percy - 
Mathias  amendment,  on  which  a  time 
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limitation  has  been  tentatively  agreed  to, 
so  I  would  say  we  will  remain  in  session 
until  around  8  o'clock  tonight. 
Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

mysetr  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.     JAVrrS.     Mr.     President,     the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  Is  Intended 
to  correct  a  gross  Inequity  In  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
an  Inequity  which  did  not  arise  in  the  bill 
sent  here  by  the  House  because  they  did 
exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  at  least 
In  part.  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  money 
In  deaUng  with  problems  of  the  urban 
States.   I   will   point   out   how   heavily 
weighted  this  bill  Is  against  those  urban 
States,  not  for  but  against  them,  and 
the  grave  disproportion  that  would  re- 
sult. I  was  treated  to  quite  a  lecture 
on  dtaproportion  regarding  my  State  In 
connection  with  social  services  awhile 
ago;  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  point  out 
the   grave  disproportion  which   States 
other  than  urbanized  States  are  put  Into 
in  this  matter,  whether  they  need  It  or 
not,  whereas  the  real  crisis  which  brings 
on  revenue  sharing  Is  brought  on  by 
the  urbanized  States. 

The  Stetes  to  which  I  refer  are  27 
in  number.  The  urbanized  States  are 
27  of  the  50  States.  This  Is  a  very  critical 
matter. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  answers  the 
need  I  have  discussed  by  designating  an 
urban  dividend  of  $800  million  the  first 
year  and  $900  million  for  each  subse- 
quent year  to  be  divided  among  the 
States  according  to  an  urbanized  popula- 
tion formula.  The  definition  of  urban 
population  in  the  amendment  Is  the  same 
as  the  Census  Bureau  definition. 

In  speaking  of  the  urbanized  areas  of 
the  countries  let  us  remember  we  are 
speaking  of  areas  In  which  well  over  half 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
lives  tuid  works.  That  is  the  urban  con- 
tent of  our  population. 

This  urban  dividend,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, is  financed  partly  out  of  the 
growth  factor  written  in  the  committee 
bill.  Specifically,  the  amendment  deletes 
the  $300  million  annual  growth  factor  In 
the  committee  bill  for  calendar  years 
1973.  1974,  and  1975.  The  $300  million 
gfTowth  factor  for  1976  has  been  left  in. 
The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
differs  In  one  Important  reqject  from  the 
Eunendment  as  I  had  It  printed  at  the 
time  when  I  laid  it  on  the  table  Just  about 
a  week  ago.  At  that  time  the  amendment 
called  for  $900  million  the  first  year.  I 
have  reduced  that  to  $600  million. 

I  was  very  encouraged  by  the  response 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  concept  of  an 
urbanization  dividend,  but  as  some  res- 
ervations were  expressed  about  the 
amendment's  cost,  I  decided  to  cut  that 
cost  for  the  first  year,  as  a  kind  of  pre- 
load year,  by  $300  million.  The  cumula- 
tive cost  for  the  entire  5-year  period  of 
the  bill,  if  my  amendment  were  adopted, 
would  be  $31  billion,  compared  to  $29.5 


billion  for  the  basic  Finance  Committee 

bill. 

No  State  would  receive  any  less  under 
my  measure — other  than  the  $300  million 
dividend— than  what  Is  provided  by  the 
Finance  Committee's  bill,  over  the  5-year 
period.  27  States  would  receive  materially 
more. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  an  ac- 
curate plctiu^  of  exactly  what  the 
amendment  means  to  each  State  in  its 
first  year's  distribution  both  with  and 
without  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed,  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  incor- 
porated in  my  remarks  an  appropriate 
chart  relating  to  the  distribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IST-YEAR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS 
|ln  millionsl 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CUMUUTIVE   COST    OF    URBAN    DIVIDEND    AMENDMENT 
[InbiUiontotdollsn) 


Calmdtr  year: 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 


Ssiut*  bH 

wnth  uibM 

divMw4 

ibiU 

atmndmM 

5.3 

5.9 

10.9 

IM 

16.8 

1L3 

23.0 

24.5 

29.5 

31.0 

1 

Committee 

!     Finance 

bill  with 

House 

Committee 

proposed 

btH 

bill  >     amendment 

Alabama 

{S0.2 

$127.6 

$134.1 

Alaska 

6.6 

5.5 

5.5 

Arizona.    

46.1 
38.3 

55.1 
60.4 

62.5 

Arkansas 

62.3 

CalitornU 

610.8 

510.4 

592.2 

Colorado 

59.4 

60.0 

67.2 

Connoctkut 

72.6 

57.5 

68.2 

Daiawara. 

17.3 

12.9 

14.7 

District  of  Columbia... 

26.0 

14.1 

17.9 

Florida.. - 

150.0 

160.3 

181.2 

Gaorfia 

103.4 

120.7 

ISO.  2 

Hawaii 

25.9 

22.7 

25.0 

Idalw 

15.4 
301.8 

21.8 
25a9 

22.2 

IHinois 

290.8 

Indiana 

113.8 
67.8 
47.7 

114.6 
84.6 
58.0 

126.7 

88.9 

Kansas 

62.0 

KMtudiy 

71.8 

95.9 

101.6 

Louisiana 

83.2 

124.8 

133.4 

Main* 

19.9 

34.2 

35.1 

Maryland 

117. 5 

94.8 

107.9 

Msssacliusatts... 

179.0 

143.5 

165.4 

Michigan 

243.7 

210.9 

239.6 

Minnasota 

114.1 

108.2 

117.8 

Mississippi 

46.0 

99.6 

101.2 

Missouri 

107.6 

108.5 

121.6 

Montana 

16.7 

22.6 

23.3 

Nebraska 

34.5 

47.1 

50.1 

Nevada . 

12.4 

11.9 

13.6 

New  Hampshira 

13.5 

16.7 

17.6 

179.7 
22.5 

142.6 
36.5 

173.4 

New  Maiico -. . 

38.0 

New  York 

649.6 
113.0 

507.1 
148.8 

579.4 

North  Carolina 

154.9 

North  Dakota 

12.0 
227.4 

21.7 
185.4 

22.0 

Ohio 

219.1 

Oklahoma 

52.9 

65.3 

70.6 

Oregon           ..... 

60.1 
300.9 

61.8 
290.2 

66.8 

Pennsylvania.. 

325.3 

Rhode  Island    .  

25.9 
57.9 

23.1 

1        iSI 

26,4 

South  Carolina 

92.8 

South  Dakota 

79.3 
248.3 

Z7.6 
'           108.1 

768.6 

28.0 

115.  6 

Texas        

303.7 

Utah             

29.  C 

34.5 

38.2 

Vermont               ..... 

U.D 
115.6 
79.1 
36.4 
137.  C 

16.3 
109.7 

92.3 
t              57.5 
1            147.1 

16.3 

121.8 

Washinjlon 

101.8 

West  Virginia. 

59.2 

Wisconsin 

157.6 

Wyoming 

6.1 

J              10.7 

10.7 

I  Excluding  social  services  grant. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Also,  we  hav^  developed 
a  flow  Chart  showing  the  relationship 
of  the  cost  of  this  urban  dividend  amend- 
ment at  each  stage  of  the  bill  in  terms 
of  the  nimxber  of  years  which  go  by, 
showing  how  It  starts  in  the  first  year 
and  ends  up  in  the  last  year,  and  there- 
fore how  the  $300  million  growth  divi- 
dend Is  accounted  for  in  respect  of  this 
particular  urban  dividend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
chart  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
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Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  Pre^dwit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield.  ' 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  coaponsor  of  tUs 
amendment.  I  salute  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  leader*ip  in  offering 
the  amendment. 

I  rise  to  Join  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
offering  this  amendment  to  assure  that 
this  historic  revenue  sharing  legislation 
is  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
great  urban  areas  of  America,  which 
are  growing  so  rapidly  and  contain  the 
heart  of  so  many  of  our  Nation's  domes- 
tic problems. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Hnance  Committee  alters 
the  House  bill  by  shifting  funds  from 
the  large  urban  States  to  the  smaller 
rural  States.  In  the  case  of  my  State  of 
Maryland,  it  reduces  our  share  of  the 
funds  from  $117.5  million  to  $94.8  mil- 
lion. This  massive  slice  leaves  too  little 
to  meet  the  needs  and  expectations  of 
the   people  of   my   State.   The  city  of 
Baltimore  is  counting  on  revenue  shar- 
ing to  balance  its  budget  in  the  coming 
years.  Other  cities  and  suburban  areas 
need   these   fimds   to   finance   housing. 
transportation,    education,    and    other 
services  demanded  by  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing population.  There  is  a  real  need  tot 
all    the    funds    allotted    for    Maryland 
under  the  House  bill. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  views  as 
to  how  revenue  sharing  should  be  dis- 
tributed smiong  the  States.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  whatever  formula  we 
adopt  must  recognize  the  special  prob- 
lems associated  with  large  metropolitan 
areas,  and  that  one  factor  in  the  for- 
mula should  be  urban  population.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
we  are  offering  today.  This  amendment 
would  establish  a  pool  of  $600  million  to 
be   apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  their  urban  population.  The 
amoimt  of  fimds  in  the  pool  would  in- 
crease to  $900  million  during  the  sec- 
ond year  of  revenue  sharing.  The  added 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  planned  increases  in  the  amount 
of  funds  devoted  to  the  revenue-sharing 
program. 

This  amendment  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  the  weakness  In  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.  It 
would  provide  an  additional  $14.5  mil- 
lion for  my  State  of  Maryland,  and  over 
$19  million  during  the  second  year.  This 
would  not  raise  us  entirely  to  the  amount 
provided  by  the  House  bUl  during  the 


flnt  year,  but  we  would  reach  the  same 
tevel  approximately  in  the  second  yew  of 
the  bill  I  know  these  f  imds  are  needed  by 
the  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  Mary- 
Snd  and  of  other  States  in  our  Nation, 
and  therefore  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimom  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Fi- 
nance committee  in  favor  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  House  be  printed  at  this 
ooint  In  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STiTEMINT     OF     SKNATOB     CHARLIM     McC.     MA- 

f^u^,  3%.,  STTBMrrrm  to  thi;  S«hate  Pi- 
MANCS  CoMinTTHg,  Jtti-t  27, 1973 
Mr  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  have 
VM>  oDDortunlty  to  express  to  your  Commlt- 
^my^XuiUstlc  support  for  8.  3661    t^ 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 
aTs  former  member  of  tbe  Senate  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee's  Intergoyern- 
mental  Relations  Subcommittee,  I  am  aU  too 
{amUi&r  witb  tbe  fiscal  plight  of  our  State 
and  local  governments  and  with  the  various 
propoeals  for  easing  It.  Moreover   I  recently 
^uThMLTlngs  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland 
to  study  alternatives  to  the  Inadequate  prop- 
artr  tax  system  upon  which  our  local  gov- 
minents  have  been  forced  to  lean.  I  am 
convinced  that  revenue  sharing  Is  essential, 
not  only  to  the  survival  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem as  we  know  It,  but  to  the  solution  of  our 
most  urgent  public  problems. 

Maryland  will  receive  $117.6  mUUon  this 
v«r  If  8  3861  to  enacted,  bringing  relief  to 
property  owners  who  have  watched  their 
taxes  soar  as  local  governments  strive  to  pay 
for  schools,  police,  fire  protection,  water  and 
tmvt  lines  and  other  public  services.  The 
8194  million  avaUable  to  Baltimore  thto  year 
under  revenue  sharing  to  essential  to  bring- 
ing new  life  to  the  urban  center  of  Maryland. 
How  essential  will  be  vmderstood  when  It  to 
,«aUzed  that  the  current  Baltlmcwe  City 
budget  anticipates  these  funds  and  will  be 
In  default  If  they  are  not  provided.  A  real 
urban  crtete  would  follow  the  defeat  of  thto 

I  wotild  like  to  address  myself  to  one  or 
the  objections  moat  often  raised  against  rev- 
enue sharing— the  charge  that  It  would 
divorce  the  authority  to  tax  from  the  au- 
thority to  spend  and  thus  destroy  one  of  o\u- 
most  basic  built-in  controto  over  Irreapon- 
glble  spending.  There  to.  It  to  argued,  no 
more  effective  check  upon  such  spending 
than  the  requirement  that  the  reeponslbUity 
for  ratolng  and  for  spending  money  shoiUd 
rest  upon  the  same  governmental  shoulders. 
To  permit  a  government  to  enjoy  the  power 
of  spending  money  without  having  first  to 
endure  the  pain  of  ratolng  It  to.  we  are  told, 
to  undermine  the  principle  of  public  ac- 
countabUlty. 

On  the  face  of  It,  Mr.  Chairman,  thto  argu- 
ment would  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  force. 
But  It  simply  does  not  stand  up  under  cloee 
Eind  careful  analyato. 

To  begin  with,  revenue  sharing  to  not  the 
novel  notion — the  alien  and  untried  Idea — 
that  some  would  have  us  think  It  to.  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  phrase,  revenue  sharing 
haa  been  with  u»  since  the  early  decades  of 
the  Republic.  It  has,  more  recently,  become 
not  only  a  fact  of  federal  life,  but  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  feature  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem. We  have  developed  what  Daniel  Elazar 
has  called  a  "cooperative  system,"  In  which 
"the  federal  government,  the  states,  and  the 
localities  share  the  burden  for  the  great  do- 
mestic programs  by  mat^ing  the  larger  gov- 
ernments prlm&rUy  responsible  for  ratolng 
the  revenues,  and  the  smaller  ones  primarily 
reqiwnslble  for  admlntoterlng  the  programs." 
As  we  all  know,  state  and  local  officials  have, 


for  decades  now,  admlntatered  bUllons  of 
doUan  of  federal  aastotance.  But  what  U  far 
more  significant,  and  what  we  rarely  seem  to 
recognize.  Is  the  fact  that  for  years  every 
state  In  the  nation  haa  been  sharing  large 
portions  of  Its  revenues  with  local  units  of 
government.  In  ftocal  1969,  the  states  dto- 
taursed  almost  •28  bUllctx  to  their  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  development  of  these  state  revenue 
sharing  practices  has  not  been  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  accident  or  convenience,  but  of  de- 
liberate design.  We  have  relied  heavUy.  un- 
der our  federal  system,  upon  those  govern- 
ments and  agencies  closest  to  the  people — 
upon  local  governments  and  agencies — for 
the  actual  provtolon  of  many  of  our  public 
servlcea.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  relied 
just  as  heavUy  upon  the  Federal  and  state 
treastirles  for  much  of  the  funding  of  these 
services.  And  we  have  done  so  for  some  very 
sound  reasons. 

It  to,  to  begin  with.  Impossible  to  devtoe  a 
set  of  geographic  boundaries  that  would 
divide  the  country  Into  governmental  units 
capable  of  ratolng  precisely  the  amount  of 
revenue  each  unit  woiUd  need.  Some  of  our 
areas  are  wealthy,  others  poor;  some  are 
rural,  othera  urban;  some  are  industrial, 
others  residential;  and  so  on.  Yet  none  of 
these  areas  Is  self-contained.  Over  their 
boundaries.  counUees  times  dally,  mlUlons 
upon  mUUons  of  people  are  passing— maWng 
demands  upon  one  jurisdiction  while  paying 
taxes  in  another. 

The  only  way  to  make  government  respon- 
sive and  effective  under  theee  conditions  Is 
to  work  out  a  system  of  intergovernmental 
transfers  to  help  tnsxire  the  provtolon  of  at 
least  the  essential  services  In  every  jurisdic- 
tion. Without  some  such  system,  many  units 
of  government  wovdd  Inevitably  elect  to 
block  the  immigration  of  people  or  busl- 
neeaes  or  activities  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  might  add  to  Its  financial  burden. 
In  varying  degrees  thto  has,  in  fact,  already 
happened-^noet  notably  In  the  resistance  of 
some  suburbe  to  the  construction  erf  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing.  It  Is  to  counter 
thto  tendency  that  we  have  developed  a 
rather  complex  set  of  both  federal-state  and 
state-local  transfera. 

Recently,  the  federal-state  system  of 
transfers— the  federal  grant  in  aid  system— 
h«e  come  In  for  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
But  we  have  In  the  proceas  almost  entirely 
Ignored  the  fact  that,  for  many  years,  the 
states  have  had  highly  advanced  systems  of 
grants.  Indeed,  state  grants  account  foe  over 
30  percent  of  local  governmental  expendi- 
tures, and  for  about  a  third  of  stete  budgets. 
Many  of  these  grants  are  for  specific  pur- 
poaes.  but  many  othera  are  not.  State  grants, 
In  other  words,  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of 
posslbUltles — from  grants  that  are  com- 
pletely united,  to  othera  which  aUow  a  great 
deal  of  latitude,  to  still  othera  that  leave 
state-local  offlcUto  with  virtually  no  dto- 
cretlon. 

Take,  for  example,  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land. We  have  had  school  equalization  grants 
for  many  yeara.  These  are  transfers  from  the 
State  to  "local  governments  which  spend 
money  they  do  not  raise  In  taxes.  Every 
school  board  In  my  State  spends  money  It 
Is  not  responsible  for  ratolng.  FlnaUy,  the 
county  "piggy-back"  Income  taxes  are  a 
form  of  revenue  sharing,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  minimum  26  percent  which 
the  State  requires  of  all  countlee. 

The  same  situation  holds  true  In  a  variety 
of  ways  throughout  the  country.  A  ntunber 
of  states  have  Independently  enacted  "per 
capita  grants"  to  their  local  government*, 
which  are  slmUar  In  every  respect  to  the 
revenue  sharing  grants  proposed  In  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today.  Back  In  1949,  New 
Tork  State  replaced  moat  of  Its  shared  taxee 
(personal  and  corporate  Inoome,  aloohoUc 
beverages,  and  utUlty  taxea)  with  per  capita 
shared  taxea  In  one  form  or  another;   and 


stlU  othera  provide  support  in  the  form  of 
propertv  tax  relief. 

The  enactment  of  a  new  revenue  Eharlng 
plan  in  New  York  stands  out  as  the  moat 
dramatic  state  aid  development  of  1970.  The 
New  York  plan  wlU  distribute  21  percent  of 
ihe  State  personal  income  tax  to  counties 
and  municlpalltlee.  As  a  result.  New  York's 
per  capita  aid  wlU  triple  from  the  present 
$a00  million  to  ««00  mUllon. 

At  the  federal-state  level,  some  degree  of 
federal  sharing  of  revenues  with  the  states 
has  occurred  in  every  period  since  the  be- 
glimlng  yeara  of  the  nation.  Before  the  de- 
pression years  of  the  1980'»,  moat  such  dto- 
trlbutlon  of  funds  was  of  a  temporary  or 
short-term  nature — ^wlth  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions such  as  the  land  grant  colleges,  vo- 
caUonal  education,  and  the  federal  aid 
hl^way  syatem.  In  1790.  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Secretary  of  the  Treeaury 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment aaaumed  aome  •18.3  mUUon  wiwth  of 
Bievolutlonary  War  debta  Incurred  by  the 
Btatea.  During  the  cloelng  yeara  of  the  sec- 
ond Jackaon  Admlntotratlon  federal  reve- 
nues exceeded  both  the  national  debt  and 
the  level  of  current  expenditures.  The  Fed- 
eral government  decided.  In  1888.  to  dto- 
trlbute  more  than  tas  million  of  It*  sur- 
plus funds  to  the  states  in  proportion  to 
their  electoral  votes. 

Today,  in  addition  to  the  blUlona  of  dol- 
lars of  federal  categorical  or  restricted  aa- 
stotance which  each  year  povir  out  of  the  fed- 
eral treasury  and  Into  the  hands  of  state 
and  local  officials,  the  Federal  government 
directly  shares  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments a  portion  of  the  revenues  It  derives 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  from  grazing 
leases  and  permits,  and  from  the  uae  of  na- 
tional grasslands. 

In  short.  Mr  Chairman,  state  and  local 
officials  are  already  very  much  Involved  In 
spendLng  funds  which  they  themselves  have 
had  no  hand  In  ratolng — and  they  have  been 
doing  so  for  many,  many  years. 

There  is.  however,  one  glaring  gap  be- 
tween the  Federal-state  and  the  sUte-local 
transfer  systems:  states  do  make  general 
purpose  grants  to  localities,  while  the  Fed- 
eral goverrunent  currently  makes  no  such 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments.  That 
gap  should,  In  my  judgment,  be  closed  by 
a  carefully  constructed  program  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing. 

The  major  reason  for  revenue  sharing, 
which  I  shaU  not  expand  upon  here,  to  to 
help  reduce  the  enormous  dtoparltles  that 
have  developed  in  the  revenue  ratolng  abili- 
ties of  our  state  and  local  goverrunenta — 
dtoparltles  that  we  cannot  dimlntoh  through 
the  conditional  grant  system.  Next  to  the 
swelling  grow  th  In  Federal  revenues — a  nine- 
ty-fold Increase  In  3fl  year*— aUte  and  local 
revenues  seem  almost  at  a  standstill,  their 
growth  stifled  by  their  dependence  upon 
regressive  and  excessive  property  and  sales 
taxes.  As  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  once 
said:  "The  great  economic  anachronlam  of 
our  time  to  that  economic  growth  gives  the 
federal  government  the  revenuea  whUe.  along 
with  population  Increaae.  It  gives  the  states 
and  especlaUy  the  cities  the   problems." 

A  federal  revenue  sharing  program  to 
overcome  that  fiscal  Imbalance  would.  I 
am  convinced,  strengthen  rather  than  sub- 
vert political  accountability  at  all  levels  of 
government — Federal,  state  and  locaL 

If  divorcing  the  authorities  to  tax  and 
to  spend  were  as  dire  a  deed  as  some  sxig- 
gest,  then  we  would  have  been  done  for  long 

ago for,  as  I've  streaeed,  we  have  had  such 

a  divorce,  In  some  form  or  other,  from  the 
start. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  the  current  system  of 
categorical  aid  Is  In  any  respect  more 
■accountable"  than  a  system  of  general  rev- 
enue sharing.  .'Vs  President  Nixon  noted  In 
hto   Revenue    Sharing   Message   to   Congress, 
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the  'crucial  operating  declBlons  are  often 
made  by  anonymous  bureaucrats  who  are 
dlrwctly  accountable  neither  to  elected  of- 
flclals.  nor  to  the  public  at  large."  Indeed, 
even  many  of  the  elected  officials  who  con- 
trol federal  spending  have  only  a  limited 
degree  of  public  accountabUlty.  In  Its  sheer 
size  and  complexity,  with  Its  500  different 
spigots,  the  current  multl-blUlon  dollar 
categorical  aid  system  defies  both  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  oversight.  Under 
this  system,  authority  rests  In  the  hidden 
hands  of  thousands  of  program  administra- 
tors who  run  the  system  by  spawning  a 
vast  Jungle  of  regulation  that  serves  as  an 
almost  Impenetrable  obstacle  to  efficient  state 
and  local  use  of  Pederal  aid  dollars. 

Presldentua  and  Congresalonal  control  over 
this  sprawling  system  bac  BteMtUy  slipped 
away.  Increasingly,  the  Congren  has  relied 
on  trust  funds,  long  t«rm  contract  author- 
tsattons,  and  debt  service  grant*  to  help  fi- 
nance highways,  sUrports,  mass  transit  fa- 
cUltlM,  oc^ege  housing,  and  public  houBlng 
units.  The  great  gap  between  Pederal  aid 
promlaea  (program  authorlzatltms)  and 
funding  performance  (annual  appropria- 
tions) haa  been  one  of  the  strongest  factors 
behind  the  demand  that  Congress  make  the 
funding  of  these  and  other  capital  facility 
programs  far  more  cortaln.  We  have  paid  an 
extramely  high  price  for  that  certainty — as 
the  President  and  the  Congressional  appro- 
priations committees  have  been  stripped  of 
much  of  their  annual  budgetary  control  ov« 
these  categorical  aid  programs. 

In  a  real  sense,  then,  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  President  nor  the  Pederal  bureau- 
crats down  the  line  are  capable  of  being 
really  accountable  or  responsive  to  the  mass 
of  citizens  who  are  SLffected  by  their  actions. 
As  President  Nixon  put  It  In  his  Message, 
"accountabUlty  really  depends,  in  the  end, 
on  aooesslbiUty — on  how  easily  a  given  of- 
ficial can  be  held  responsible  for  his  spend- 
ing decisions."  The  crucial  question  Is  thus 
not  where  the  money  comes  from,  but 
whether  the  official  who  spends  It  can  be 
made  to  answer  to  those  who  are  affected 
by  the  choices  he  makes.  To  echo  the  Presi- 
dent: Can  the  people  get  their  views  through 
to  him?  Is  the  prospect  of  their  future  sup- 
port a  significant  Incentive  for  him?  Can 
they  remove  him  frtxn  office  If  they  are  un- 
happy with  his  performance?  These  ques- 
tions, quite  clearly,  are  far  more  likely  to 
receive  an  affirmative  answer  In  a  smaller 
Jurisdiction   than   In   a  larger  one. 

Under  revenue  sharing,  therefore,  the  po- 
litical accountability  of  state  and  local  of- 
ficials to  their  electorate  would  stand  as  a 
powerful  and  natural  defense  against  waste- 
ful fiscal  practices.  Local  policymakers  will 
fully  realize  that,  If  they  fritter  away  rev- 
enue sharing  funds,  they  will  be  forced  to 
ask  their  constituents  to  pay  yet  higher 
taxes. 

As  an  argument  against  revenue  sharing, 
therefore,  the  issue  of  divorced  taxing  and 
spending  and  of  diminished  accountability 
siznply  does  not  stand  up.  It  Is  a  false  Issue 
that  simply  diverts  our  attention  from  the 
real  one — the  urgent  and  overriding  need  to 
reHeve  the  fiscal  plight  of  our  states  and 
localities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  fiscal  crisis  threatening  our  states  and 
localities — we  can  no  longer  delay  action  on 
revenue  sharing.  I  strongly  urge  prompt 
adoption  of  S.  3651. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  one  very 
Important  factor  emerges  here  which  I 
think  is  so  related  to  what  I  think  we 
have  been  arguing  in  respect  of  the  so- 
called  social  services  prc^x>sltlon  that  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  noted  immediately 
at  the  outset. 

"Hie  committee  said — and  I  use  that 
word  very  advisedly  and  very  strongly — 


that  it  was  providing  a  dividend  to  the 
urban  areas  out  of  the  $1  billion  which 
it  had  inserted  in  the  bill — an  amend- 
ment to  strike  that  provision  was  just 
defeated— relating  to  social  services 
grants,  that  money  being  distributed  on 
an  urbanization  basis.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  is 
nothing  but  a  disguised  way  of  eliminat- 
ing any  urbanization  dividend  and  strik- 
ing out  the  social  services  grants  provi- 
sion, because  this  $1  billion  does  not  add 
anything. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  nothing  but  an 
authorization,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  bill, 
which  is  now  a  direct  appropriation.  Sen- 
ator McClellan's  amendment  having 
been  defeated.  So  the  $1  billion  is  only 
an  authorization.  It  is  an  authorization 
only  in  place  of  social  service  grants.  It 
is  not  even  an  authorization  in  respect 
of  any  urbanization  consideration. 
Therefore,  to  flag  it  as  such  is  entirely 
inaccurate  and  inapprc^riate. 

I  noted  that  in  debating  the  social 
services  grants  proposition  Just  on  the 
last  ajnendment,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Long)  said  as  follows, 
and  I  give  his  words  at  nearly  as  I  got 
them  as  he  was  speaking:  "The  $1  bil- 
lion was  a  tradeoff  for  this  social  services 
program."  Therefore,  to  pretend  for  one 
minute  that  this  is  an  effort  to  adjust  to 
the  problems  of  the  urbanized  States  is 
very  misleading. 

The  fact  is  that  this  Is  the  committee's 
effort — ploy,  if  you  will,  because  that  is 
what  it  is — to  get  rid  of  social  services 
grants.  They  figured  as  long  as  they  were 
doing  that  they  might  as  well  call  it  an 
effort  to  compensate  for  urbanization, 
which  It  distinctly  is  not.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  that,  and  the  chairman  has 
already  made  it  clear  that  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  tradeoff  for  the  .social  services 
program. 

So  we  face  a  bill  which  is  loaded 
heavily  against  the  urbanized  States,  and 
which  has  no  compensatory  feature  for 
them,  and  which  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  bill  on 
the  same  subject. 

A  lot  of  dazzling  rhetoric  has  passed 
into  the  Record  about  the  plight  of  our 
cities,  and  while  I  strongly  agree  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  very  important  subject. 
I  shall  not  endeavor  to  repeat  here  what 
has  been  said  and  what  is  only  too  well 
known.  Indeed,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago. 
the  Finance  Committee  recognized  the 
problem,  but  did  not  do  anything  about 
it,  when  it  sought  to  make  us  think  that 
this  billion  dollars  was  an  urbanization 
dividend. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  of  the 
cities  is  not  only  a  problem  of  the  cities 
alone  but  of  the  State  governments  with- 
in which  those  cities  are  contained,  for  a 
major  percentage  of  the  budgets  of  those 
States  is  devoted  to  aid  to  cities  and  other 
communities,  towns,  and  villages  within 
those  States.  For  example,  a  major  In- 
crease in  the  outlay  of  New  York  City  in 
respect  of  its  welfare  rolls  has  had  a  di- 
rect effect  upon  the  budget  outlays  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  existence  of 
cities  and  other  heavily  urbanized  areas 
within  a  State  has  a  direct  effect  on  State 
outlays  for  medical  care,  crime  control, 
housing,  highways,  education,  and  parks. 


But,  Mr.  President,  even  this  is  but 
one-half  of  the  grim  story.  The  cost  of 
providing    these    increased    services   is 
higher  because  of  the  increased  costs  In 
highly  urbanized  States.  For  example,  the 
rent  of  living  quarters  averages  $20  per 
unit  more  in  the  urbanized  Northeast 
than  in  the  South.  Urbanized  States  gen- 
erally pay  higher  wage  scales  than  rural 
States.  Population  migration  may  seem 
like  a  problem  of  the  cities,  but  it  is  a 
State  problem  as  well.  Migration  of  the 
poor  from  other  States  into  New  York, 
for  example,  has  created  vast  pressures 
on  thvi  State  to  supply  adequate  services 
and     infrastructure — roads,     buildings, 
and  simUar  facilities.  During  the  past 
decade,    the   population    of   New   York 
alone  has  grown  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  entire  population  of  Nebraska  and 
many  of  the  in- migrants  settle  in  urban- 
ized areas  within  the  State  of  New  York. 
To  be  sure,  many  of  them  are  also 
taxpayers,  but  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  tax  base  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  staggering  demand  of  providing  a 
large  capital  investment  plan  for  the 
services  which  such  growth  requires. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  New 
York  only  mirror  the  problems  of  almort 
every  other  State  of  the  Nation.  The 
problems  of  lurbanization  are  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  industrialized  States  in  the 
North  or  Northeast.  The  Census  Bureau 
recognizes  the  fact  of  urbsmlzed  areas  in 
Utah,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and 
Idaho.  For  this  reason  my  staff's  projec- 
tions show  that  durhig  the  5 -year  period 
of  this  bill,  assuming  constant  conditions 
as  we  face  them  now,  a  majority  of  the 
States  will  benefit  from  this  urbaniza- 
tion amendment. 

Another  important  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  definition  "urbanized 
population"  includes— Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  There  are  not  many  Sen- 
ators to  listen,  but  let  me  at  least  hope 
those  who   are  here  will   allow  me  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  defini- 
tion of  "urbanized  population"  includes 
our  Nation's  suburbs,  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  include  in  the  Record  some 
corrective  remarks  about  our  so-called 
rich  suburbs.  Economists  are  beginning 
to  find  that  many  of  our  suburbs  are  los- 
ing their  former  function  as  bedroom 
communities  for  wealthy  city  workers, 
and  are  becoming  cities  in  their  own 
right,  with  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  This  has  been  caused,  in  part,  by 
the  problems  of  the  central  cities  them- 
selves in  not  being  able  to  provide  the 
jobs  that  our  burgeoning  suburbs  re- 
quire, and  in  part  by  the  simple  fact 
of  economics  that  any  large  and  growing 
commimity  eventually  establishes  its  own 
industrial  base. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  in  those 
allegedly  rich  suburban  communities 
outside,  for  example,  my  own  New  York 
City.  They  are  very  well  known  through- 
out the  country.  Suffolk  and  Nassau 
Counties  are  Long  Island  areas  outside  of 
New  York  City,  which  is  also  partly  on 
Long  Island. 
The  population  of  those  two  counties  Is 
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Ofer  2.5  million.  Over  the  past  year,  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  those  two 
counties — ^theee  rich  suburban  counties — 
bas  grown  up  unbelievably,  drastically, 
and  now  stands  at  a  staggering  high  7.4 
percent  rate,  two  percentage  points  above 
the  nationsd  average.  In  the  last  2 
months  alone,  Mr.  President,  major  com- 
panies in  the  Long  Island  area  have  an- 
nounced cutbacks  or  threats  of  cutbacks 
in  excess  of  1,600  workers. 

I  realize  that  you  can  take  almost  emy 
area  and  find  problems  there,  but  I  would 
not  want  to  leave  my  colleagues  with  the 
impression  which  I  get  from  the  Finance 
Committee's  report  that  our  so-called 
well-to-do  suburbs  do  not  deserve  spe- 
cial consideration  in  a  distribution 
formula. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  please  have  or- 
der? I  can  hardly  hear  myself,  let  alone 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  others. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  frran  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what  does 
the  Finance  Committee  bill  do  for  our 
urbanized  areas?  In  the  first  place,  of  the 
17  jurisdictions  receiving  less  money  un- 
der the  Finance  Committee  bill  than  un- 
der the  House  bill,  16  are  urbanized 
States,  with  urbanized  populations  tn  ex- 
cess of  50  percent  of  their  total  State 
populations.  In  the  aggregate,  those  16 

urbjuiized  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  myself  another  10 
minutes. 

In  the  aggregate,  Mr.  President,  these 
16  urbanized  States  lose  $523,700,000  be- 
tween the  Finance  Committee's  bill  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  bill.  ETvery 
year.  Let  me  repeat  that,  because  it  is  the 
key  reason  for  my  offering  this  amend- 
ment. Sixteen  of  the  17  jurisdictions  re- 
ceiving less  money  under  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  than  imder  the 
House  bni  are  urbanized,  and  their  urban 
populations  exceed  50  percent  of  their 
total  State  p>opulations.  Yet  it  is  these 
very  States  that  lose  $523,700,000  be- 
tween the  Finance  Committee's  bill  here 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bill. 

Revenue  sharing  is  absolutely  essential 
to  those  States,  because  that  is  why  reve- 
nue sharing  was  originally  invented.  The 
States  that  do  not  need  it  are  the  ones 
that  are  being  loaded  with  it  here;  the 
States  that  do  need  it  are  not  getting  it, 
and  it  is  highly  Inequitable  and  unfair. 
To  illustrate  what  the  urban  dividend 
of  my  amendment  woiild  restore,  Mr. 
President,  the  same  States  would  recover 
$401,400,000  of  that  loss  hi  the  first  year, 
1972.  The  urbanized  States  take  the  rap 
for  10  percent  of  the  whole  amoimt  to  be 
distributed  imder  revenue  sharing,  to 
wit,  half  a  billion  dollars  out  of  $5.3  bil- 
lion. What  my  amendment  would  seek  to 
restore  to  them  is  something  in  the  area 
of  8  percent. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Finance  Committee  struck  out  com- 
pletely in  this  bill  any  factor  of  urbaniza- 
tlwi.  The  House  bUl  contained  a  22-per- 
cent factor  for  urbanization,  but  the  Fi- 


nance  Committee   struck   it   out   com- 
pletely. 

Now  let  us  take  an  example  as  to  three 
cities.  Mr.  President — and  I  have  picked 
widely  diverse  cities,  with  wld^  diverse 
conditions,  all  of  the  same  sixe:  Shreve- 
port,  La.,  in  the  home  State  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee: 
Warren.  Mich.;  and  Syracuse,  NY.  Each 
of  those  cities  has  about  the  same  popu- 
lation roughly  180.000.  All  three,  there- 
fore, Mr.  President,  have  comparable 
problems. 

But  indeed,  one  would  call  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  in  vihich  Shreveport  is  located, 
less  urbanized  than  the  other  two,  that 
is,  Michigan  and  New  York,  because 
Louisiana's  urbanized  population  Is  less 
than  50  perc«it  of  its  total  State  popu- 
lation, whereas  in  Michigan  and  New 
York,  the  urbtuiized  population  is  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  does  for  Shreveport,  what  it  does  for 
Warren,  Mich.,  and  what  it  does  for  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

The  Ftoance  Cc«nmlttee  bill  gives 
Shreveport  an  amount  equal  to  37.3  per- 
cent of  Shreveport's  annual  budget.  Let 
me  repeat  that.  The  Finance  Committee 
bill  gives  Shreveport,  La.,  37.3  percent 
of  its  aggregate  annual  budget. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Warren.  Mich. 
The  Finance  Committee  bill  gives  War- 
ren, Mich.,  less  than  half  of  that:  17.4 
percent  of  its  budget.  And  when  you  get 
to  Syracuse,  NY. — which,  incidentally, 
has  a  higher  unemployment  rate  thsm 
Shreveport — Syracuse  gets  8.3  percent  of 
its  budget — ^less  than  one-qiiarter  of 
what  Shreveport  gets,  a  similar  dty, 
comparable  in  size. 

That  is  how  this  blU  has  been  loaded 
most  imf airly.  Talk  about  being  enraged 
to  see  the  list  of  the  figures,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  social  services  grants:  I  thtnk 
this  is  even  more  enraging,  because 
this  is  not  based  on  any  quantimi  of  ser- 
vices or  quantum  of  troubles,  but  it  is 
based  strictly  upon  how  the  committee 
divided  the  m<Miey,  period.  They  divided 
it  most  unfairly  and  most  prejudicially  to 
the  urbanized  States,  and  only  the  State 
can  correct  it.  And  I  hope  it  win. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  cities  In  New 
York,  including  New  York  City  Itself,  for 
which  revenue  sharing,  as  styled  by  our 
Finance  Conunlttee,  would  help  by  less 
than  10  percent  of  their  budget — and  let 
us  remember  that  47.3  percent  of  Shreve- 
port, La. — Is  absolute^  staggering:  Al- 
bany, Buffalo,  Rochester,  Blnghamton,  to 
name  but  a  few  msijor  cities  in  my  own 
State.  That  being  true,  why  should  Uttle 
Rock,  Ark.,  be  helped  out  to  the  extent  of 
44.2  percent  of  Its  budget?  Why  should 
57  of  Arkansas'  65  counties  be  bumping 
against  the  committee  celling  of  50  per- 
cent of  their  own  annual  budgets?  Even 
Wilbur  Mills  would  not  go  that  far.  And 
yet  that  is  the  situation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  these  ncHiurbenlzed 
States  have  simply  been  loaded  up,  In 
contrast  with  the  urbanl:»d  States.  That 
is  exactly  what  has  happened  In  this  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  we  must  correct  it  if  we  are 
going  to  be  fair,  because  the  purpose  of 
this  whcde  exercise  was  to  deal  with  the 


grare  exigencies  which  were  faced  by  the 
urban  centers  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  definition  of  an  urbanized  State,  as  I 
pointed  out  a  minute  ago.  Is  not  all  that 
big.  It  is  a  city  of  50,000  and  Its  surnxmd- 
ing,  closely  settled  territory, 

Mr.  President,  the  exercise  which  I 
have  gone  through  illustrates  the  truly 
grave  disparities  in  benefits  received  by 
urban  as  opposed  to  rural  States  under 
this  blU,  and  the  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed  would  seek,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  correct  that  disparity.  It  does  so 
at  a  minimum  cost,  ooosidering  the  im- 
mense needs  which  are  Involved.  It  bene- 
fits a  majority  of  States  both  in  1972  and 
during  the  S-yeax  period  of  the  WU. 

Indeed,  if  you  take  the  first  year,  ^len 
you  do  not  have  this  $900  million  Incre- 
maii — this  so-called  growth  Increment 
v(Mch  is  cranked  into  the  bill— there  are 
only    three    States — ^Alaska,    Wyoming, 
and  Vermont — which  do  not  benefit  di- 
rectly from  this  dividend  in  the  first  year. 
Mr.  President,  one  other  point  about 
this  so-called  growth  dividend:  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  Senate  committee  in  its 
report  kind  of  brushed  it  off,  once  over, 
rather  lightly.  I  invite  attoition  to  page 
11  of  the  Senate  committee's  report,  in 
which  will  be  found  a  paragraph  wiiicfa 
deals  with  the  qiiestion  of  the  $300  di- 
vidend. I  should  like  to  read  that  para- 
graph into  the  RccoHo,  because  It  re- 
veals very  clearly  how  this  bill  was  IocmI- 
ed  in  respect  of  the  nonnrbanized  States. 
These  considerations  led  the  committee  to 
the  oondv-ion  that  speolflo  amouxrts  o(  aid 
should  be  provided  both  In  the  ease  ot  the 
abates  and  the  local  governments  and  that 
It  shoxild  be  provided  for  a  specific  period  of 
time.  As  a  result,  the  committee  set  the  an- 
nual amount  of  revenue  sharing  at  a  spe- 
cific figure — etartlng  at  the  rate  of  W.8  bU- 
Uon  In  the  InHlal  period  and  Increasing  by 
an  additional  $S00  million  a  year  after  the 
first  full  year.  While  this  Is  the  same  total 
amount  of  regular  revenue  sharing  funds  as 
IHOvlded  by  the  House  bill,  as  Is  Indicated 
bMow,  the  oommlttee  also  provided  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  a  year  In  supplemental  shar- 
ing grants  which  replace  social  sMTice  grants 
(other  than  those  for  child  wtifare  and  fam- 
ily planning).  The  committee  bill  also  dif- 
fers from  the  House  bUl  in  that  the  SSOO  mil- 
lion of   annual   increments   are   distributed 
one-third   to   State    governments    and   two- 
thirds  to  the  local  govemmenU.  The  House 
bill  propoeee  to  distribute  the  entire  »300  mU- 
Uon  Increment  to  the  Stetee. 

■nie  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

That  is  the  whole  way  in  which  this 
$300  milUoo  Is  kissed  off. 

The  House  report,  on  the  other  hand, 
related  to  a  totally  different  fact,  on  a 
totally  different  premise,  which  is  not 
figuring  in  the  Senate  bUl  at  all.  The 
House  of  Representatives  put  the  $300 
million  growth  increment  per  annum  on 
the  States,  gave  It  to  the  Statep  rather 
than  the  localities.  It  pointed  out  that 
the  growth  increment  was  to  keep  States 
which  had  Income  taxes  from  being  pe- 
nalized by  the  enactment  of  income  taxes 
by  other  States.  In  <x6.tr  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  States  which  had  an  income 
tax,  which  was  a  heavy  part  ot  the  for- 
mula ol  the  other  body  in  respect  to  rev- 
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enue  shaiiiv,  they  put  In  the  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  growth  Increment. 

The  reason  I  point  that  out  in  such  de- 
tail la  to  show  that  even  when  It  came 
to  the  growth  increment,  it  i£  the  urban 
areas  that  are  growing;  it  la  not  the  non- 
urban  areas  that  are  growing  that  fast. 
People  are  moving   into  the  cities  in 
droves.  That  Is  where  the  problem  is. 
Even  when  it  came  to  the  growth  element 
which  was  going  to  be  cranked  into  this 
bUl,  again  it  was  loaded  strictly  in  favor 
of  the  nonurbanlKd  States  and  against 
the  urbanized  States.  So  that  even  in 
that  small  respect,  no  effort  whatever 
was  made  to  try  to  deal  with  this  Inequity 
against  the  urtianlzed  States,  but  they 
were  lilt  over  the  head  all  over  again  by 
the  Finance  Committee's  formula. 

I  repeat:  Only  the  Senate  Itself  can 
correct  this  matter.  I  realize  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Senate  to  put  on  extraneous 
amendments  on  social  security  and  prop- 
erty taxation  and  many  other  things. 
Indeed,  I  voted  that  way  and  felt  that 
way  myself  on   this  bUl,   and  I  voted 
against  some  pet  proposals  of  mine,  such 
as  voter  registration,  simply  because  I 
think  revenue  sharing  is  so  critical  and 
so  urgent.  But  this  is  not  that  kind  of 
amendment,  nor  is  it  an  amendment  to 
deal  with  changes  in  formula,  nor  is  it 
very    complicated.    It    Is    simple.    This 
amendment  simply  says  that  this  bill  is 
loaded  against  the  urbanized  States,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  some  equity  in  re- 
spect of  the  bill  is  by  reforming  in  that 
way ;  and  the  only  way  I  could  see  to  re- 
form it  so  that  it  was  simple  and  under- 
standable and  utilized  the  growth  divi- 
dend— the    growth    dividend    was    for 
places  that  grow,  not  for  places  that  did 
not  grow,  and  that  is  exactly  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  these  urban  areas.  They  are 
the  ones  that  are  growing.  So  by  crank- 
ing in  the  growth  dividend.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  give  this  dividend  annually  to 
the  urbanized  States  tmd  at  the  same 
time    not    to    Increase    materially    the 
amount  of  the  bill — the  aggregate  In- 
crease Is  $1.5  billion — and  not  to  dlstinb 
materially,  outside  of  the  growth  divi- 
dend, what  the  nonurbanlzed  States  are 
getting  imder  the  biU. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  word.  It  is  al- 
wasrs  a  popular  sport  aroimd  here  to  haul 
New  York  up  on  the  carpet.  Incidentally, 
I  might  say  that  as  time  goes  on,  Texas, 
California,  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
States  will  get  it,  too.  But  it  is  always 
a  popular  pastime  to  haul  New  York  up 
on  the  carpet.  They  got  this  and  that 
and  the  other.  Never  is  anybody  very 
interested  in  what  they  spend  and  what 
they  pay  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
what  the  Federal  Oovenmient  returns. 
That  never  enters  into  the  calculation  at 
all.  New  York  is  and  was  and  continues 
to  be — and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come — 
the  biggest  loser  on  the  exchange  in 
terms  of  volume  and  percentage. 

We  would  be  in  fine  shape  if  we  were 
the  united  States  of  New  York.  But  that 
is  ridiculous,  of  course.  It  la  Just  out  of 
the  question.  Nevertheless,  that  Is  the 
way  to  look  at  It.  You  look  at  everything 
they  get.  but  not  what  they  put  in. 

A  former  colleague  of  mine.  Senator 
Keating  of  New  York,  once  voted  against 


a  highly  desirable  education  measure 
which  I  was  for.  It  was  a  very  embarrass- 
ing political  development  to  me,  because 
he  pointed  out — and  he  was  right — that 
New  York  got  thoroughly  trimmed  in 
terms  of  what  it  sends  down  here  and 
what  it  gets  back  under  the  allocation  of 
that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

That  does  not  just  happen  in  respect 
of  one  program.  It  happens  in  respect  of 
250  programs.  All  kinds  of  formulas  are 
written  in  which,  when  you  reflect  upon 
what  we  pay  and  what  we  get.  are  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  us. 

It  is  something  like  the  Hill-Burton 
formula,  which  doubles  a  particular  ratio 
so  that  it  operates  against  States  like 
New  York.  It  has  been  going  on  for  years 
and  years  and  has  paid  out  hundreds  of 
miUlons  of  dollars  in  reepect  of  hospital 
construction,  which  we  need  as  badly  as 
anybody  else. 

So  I  am  not  a  bit  intimidated  by  that, 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  not  be.  These 
are  ancient  days,  characterized  by  the 
cry  of  "Hey,  Rube!"  of  long  ago,  and  I  do 
not  think  by  colleagues  are  going  to  be 
panicked  by  that  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  what  I 
have  said  bespeaks  the  honest  analysis 
of  this  bill.  The  pendulum  has  swimg  too 
far  in  the  Senate's  bill  against  the 
urbanized  States.  The  pendulum  must  be 
brought  somewhat  back.  I  have  offered 
to  the  Senate  a  means  by  which  it  can 
be  brought  back  to  some  extent.  I  repeat 
that  my  amendment  would  restore  $400 
million  to  the  urbanized  States,  roughly, 
as  against  the  $525  million  difference,  for 
them,  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill.  It  restores  less. 

Second,  that  it  does  not  add  greatiy  to 
the  cost  of  the  bill,  $1.5  billion  out  of 
almost  a  $30  billion,  anyhow,  because 
it  utilizes  the  growth  dividend.  I  point 
out  that  in  the  House  the  growth  div- 
idend was  directed  towtird  dealing 
with  inequities  for  income  for  States 
which  had  an  Income  tax.  Here  the 
growth  item,  $300  million,  was  simply 
loaded  more  against  the  urbanized  States 
than  before.  It  is  called  the  same  thing 
and  is  the  same  amount  but  it  is  only 
a  cover  for  loading  the  bill  even  worse 
against  the  urbanized  States. 

I  hope,  on  this  vote,  that  we  have  a 
kind  of  way  for  ideas  to  travel  here,  even 
if  Senators  are  not  in  the  Chamber,  by 
some  kind  of  intellectual  osmosis,  of 
which  we  are  all  aware,  that  somehow 
or  other  they  will  all  know  about  It. 

I  hope,  of  course,  that  Senators  will 
look  at  the  chart  and  wiU  consult  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  their  States  and  not 
be  dissuaded  or  distracted  by  generalized 
arguments,  but  will  look  at  what  it  means 
In  hard  dollars  and  ccmts;  because  I  can 
assure  them  that  Senators  from  the  non- 
urbanized  States  do  that  365  days  a  year 
with  the  greatest  of  care.  We  should  take 
our  experience  from  them,  at  least  on 
this  measure,  which  is  strictly  a  division 
of  money — no  principles  involved — but  a 
division  of  money,  and  we  should  look  at 
it  ourselves  with  that  very  clear  eye. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    Mr.    President,    the 


reason  I  rise  la  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  la 
making  a  dramatic  and  emphatic  state- 
ment  of  his  position  and  has  kept  look- 
ing at  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  suspect  it  was  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  provoke  me  to  rise  and  q^eak  out 
I  merely  want  to  say  at  the  outset, 
without  any  disrespect  or  any  ulterior 
motive,  that  13  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  will  profit  by  the  new  for- 
mula suggested  by  the  committee— 13 
members  out  of  a  membership  of  16. 

I  realize  there  is  always  a  parochial 
posiUcm  to  consider,  even  affecting  a  XJ.S. 
Senator.  We  realize  that  we  have  to  be 
elected  to  this  office  by  the  people  of  oar 
States,  even  though  we  are  n.S.  Sena- 
tors. But  I  would  invite  the  attention  of 
those  who  come  from  the  rural  areas  to 
the  fact  that  we  in  the  urbanized  areas 
have  always  been  amenable  to  legljfla- 
tion  that  has  to  do  with  subsidies  on 
agricultural  products,  even  though  in 
many  Instances  it  meant  that  the  con- 
sumer would  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  his  fruit,  his  produce,  and  also  for 
his  meat. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  rational  argimient.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  much  of  the  trouble  whkb 
confronts  the  country  today  has  sprung 
up  in  the  urbanized   areas.   Right  or 
wrong,  something  needs  to  be  done  about 
It.  In  many  of  these  areas  they  are  hard 
pressed  for  money.  The  country  has  now 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  has  to  be 
some  sharing  of  the  revenues  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  we 
are  all  for  that.  The  only  trouble  comes, 
in  deciding  what  the  formula  should  be. 
The  House  did  pass  a  formula  whldi 
in  my  particular  case  meant  that  Rhode 
Island  would  get  $3  million  more  under 
the  House  formula  than  under  the  S«»- 
ate  formula.  When  I  called  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  told  him  that  we  were  going 
to  make  quite  a  discussion  of  that  on  the 
floor,  I  imderstand  that  the  committee 
made   amendments   on   the   matter  of 
.social  services,  which  means  in  dollars 
and  cents  that  we  might  get  the  same. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  formula  is 
somewhat  imf  air  to  the  urbanized  areas. 
I   want   to   congratulate   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  hta 
amendment.  I  realize  that  it  la  destined 
to  defeat,  just  like  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  We  are  pleading  but  our 
words  are  falling  on  deaf  ears. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  did  go  as  far  as  it  did  In 
changing  the  formula.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  will  always  be  a  source  of 
discontent  on  my  part  that  the  formula 
was  changed  to  aid  13  of  the  16  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  nay  colleague 
f  nnn  Rhode  Island  very  much.  I  owe  him 
an  explanation.  I  have  myself,  and  so 
have  members  of  the  Finance  Conunittee 
and  others,  often  acted  against  our  own 
parochial  Interests  and  I  was  not  mean- 
ing to  imply  that.  If  I  did,  I  withdraw  it 
and  I  apologize  for  it.  But  I  feel,  on  tbe 
facts  and  the  figures,  that  a  serious  bias 
Is  created  against  the  urbanized  State.  I 


think  we  have  a  right  here  in  order  to 
Seak  through  ttie  thinking— as  the  Sen- 
n!rsays,  there  is  a  lot  of  apathy  on  this 
Snyhow— to  make  it  as  dramatic  aa  we 


°*One  thing  I  should  note  to  the  Senator, 
«necially  as  we  both  have  served  here  a 
STtime  together,  is  that  he  has  often 
Sd  for  measures  which  were  not 
J^rily  loaded  in  favor  of  h^P^^lc- 
uSr  State.  I  have,  too— very  frequently. 
I  should  like  to  give  the  Senate  an  illus- 
tration of  that. 

With  regard  to  the  conference  on  the 
antlpoverty  bill,  I  allowed  to  be  stricken 
iromthe  biU  a  provision  dealing  with  a 
certain  type  of  housing  in  slum  areas  in 
toe  cities,  in  order  to  help  a  shnllar  pro- 
vision which  came  over  from  the   louse 
about  slum  areas  !n  rural  parts  or  the 
united  States,  in  the  hope  that  from 
some  other  housing  project  we  would  be 
aWe  to  help  the  cities. 
That  is  one  illustration  of  many. 
The  example  I  gave  of  former  Sena- 
tor Keating  and  myself   parting  com- 
oany  on  an  education  bill  which  was 
toivily  against  New  York  in  its  formifia 
Is  also  germane.  I  voted  for  tiiat  bill  In- 
deed I  was  its  principal  protagonist.  I  un- 
derstand that  and  I  accept  it.  I  am  proud 
of  it  In  my  legislative  career. 

All  I  argue  is,  when  many  States  come 
along,  on  what  is  a  transfer  of  dollMS 
and  cents  from  one  area— to  wit.  tne 
Federal  Govemment^to  States  and  cit- 
ies whose  needs  are  so  urgent,  that  the 
formula  should  at  least  accommodate 
the  place  of  urgent  need  which  gave  rise 
to  the  whole  concept,  rather  than  being 
loaded,  as  I  see  it,  expressly  agahist  the 
very  urbanized  areas.  ^^ 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  P™**°^°VJ 
hope  that  my  amendment  will  be  agreed 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  apologizing  for  anything  I  have  said. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  Uiought  the 
formula  instituted  by  the  House  was  a 
good  one  and  if  we  had  adopted  it.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  have  had  the  fracas 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  we  have  had 
these  several  weeks. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all. 
Mr  PASTORE.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
it  Is  a  rare  situation,  indeed,  when  13 
members  of  a  16-member  ccMnmittee  will 
profit  more  from  the  Senate  formula 
than    they    would    from    the    House 
formula.  ,„         .  ..  ^ 

I  reaUze  that  the  composition  of  the 
Senate  is  different  from  the  composition 
of  the  House. 

I  also  realize  that  whether  we  come 
from  an  urban  area  that  Is  large,  or  an 
area  that  is  small,  the  whole  scleiKse 
behind  the  democratic  process  is  to  give 
each  State  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate.  I  imderstand  that  completely.  I 
am  not  disputing  that  for  one  moment. 
I  do  not  want  to  change  it.  But  I  am 
talking  about  conscience,  the  troubles  in 
America  that  occur  are  in  the  urban 
areas.  That  is  where  the  drug  addiction 
is.  That  is  where  the  trouble  la.  "Hiat  is 
where  the  ghettos  are.  That  is  where  the 
money  belongs  I  am  saying  that  any  time 
we  begin  to  tamper  with  that,  we  take 
more  from  them.  Therefore,  we  are  act- 
ing counterproductively. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 


the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  very 
much.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 

Mr.  TAIiMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  thne  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  read  some  figures  that  may  sur- 
prise my  friends,  the  Senators  from  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island. 

New  York  City  under  the  House  WU 
would  receive  $20.12  per  capita;  under 
the  Senate  bill  it  would  get  $33.13  per 
c««)ita.  The  Senate  bill  Increases  the 

amount.  .  ^^  x  . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  that  la 
after  having  added  extra  money  for  social 
services.  Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  included.  How- 
ever, this  is  an  increase  of  65  percent, 
and  since  the  supplemental  amount  la 
an  increase  of  only  19  percent,  this  alone 
cannot  account  for  more  than  a  minor 
portion  of  the  increase  for  New  York 
City  under  the  conunittee  action. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  However,  the  answer  to 
the  question  that  I  ask  categorically  la 
that  thia  is  after  I  had  complained  to  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee  and  it  went 
back  into  conference  and  added  social 
services.  That  is  when  the  change  was 
made.  Moreover,  when  we  go  into  con- 
ference with  the  House,  I  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  to  the  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  change 
in  the  formula  caused  New  York  City  to 
get  a  lot  more  nKmey.  And  that  was 
before  the  Senator  ever  complained  about 
it,  because  after  taking  Inverse  hicome 
and  tax  effort  into  consideration.  New 
York  City  and  practically  every  other  big 
city  got  a  lot  more  money.  "Hie  affluent 
suburbs  got  leea. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preeident,  may  I 
ask  a  question  categorically  of  both 
Senators.  Is  it  not  true  that  Rhode  la- 
land  got  $28  million  under  the  Houae 
formula,  and  did  Rhode  Island  not  end 
up  with  $23  million  under  the  Senate 
formula? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
portant thing  here  is  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  complained  that  we 
have  short-changed  the  big  citiee  where 
the  ghettoa  are  and  where  the  problems 
are.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I 
would  like  to  read  Into  the  Rkxjib  the 
differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill  for  the  larger  cities  hi 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  I  want  to  finish  my 
statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry.  I  challenge 
every  one  of  those  flguree.  and  I  will  do 
it  on  my  own  time. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  all  right. 
Under  the  House  bill,  Los  Angeles 
would  receive  $10.65  per  oapHa.  Under 
the    committee   bill,    it   would    receive 

$14.58. 

Under  the  House  bill.  San  Pranclaco 
would  receive  $19.59.  Under  the  Senate 
bill,  the  figure  would  be  $81.21. 

Chicago  imder  the  House  bill  would 
receive  $17.49.  Uhder  the  Senate  bill.  It 
would  be  $23.75. 

New  Orleans  would  receive  $21.70  un- 
der the  House  bill.  Under  the  Senate  bill 
it  would  recdve  $80.38. 


Baton  Rotige.  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  mentioned,  would  receive 
$20.15  imder  the  House  bill.  Under  the 
Senate  bill.  It  would  recdve  $88.16. 

Baltimore  under  the  Houae  bUl  womd 
receive  $21.37.  Under  the  Senate  bill,  it 
would  receive  $28.66. 

St.  lioula.  under  the  Houae  bill,  would 
recrtve  $21.39.  Under  the  Senate  bin.  It 
would  receive  $26.84. 

Newark,  under  the  House  bill,  would 
receive  $15.80.  Under  the  Senate  bill  it 
would  receive  $26.03. 

New  York  City,  as  I  said,  under  the 
House  bill,  would  receive  $20.12.  Und» 
the  Senate  bill  it  woiild  receive  $33.13. 

Buffalo,  under  the  House  bill,  would 
receive  $14.71.  Under  the  Senate  bill  It 
would  receive  $16.74. 

Cleveland,  under  the  House  bill,  would 
receive  $15.36.  Uhder  the  Senate  bill,  it 
would  receive  $21.83. 

Portland,  under  the  House  bill,  would 
receive  $18.52.  Under  the  Senate  blD  it 
would  receive  $27.29. 

Philadelphia,  under  the  House  WU, 
would  receive  $21.21.  Under  the  Senate 
bill  it  would  receive  $28.49. 

Under  the  House  bill.  Providence,  R  J., 
would  rec^ve  $22.67.  Under  the  Senate 
biU  it  would  receive  $29.80. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  At  that  point,  would 
the   Senator   yield,   having   mentioned 

Providence  ? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  what  would 
Rhode  Island  get  under  the  House  bill 
and  what  would  Rhode  Island  get  under 
the  original  version  of  the  Senate  bill 
imtil  it  was  increased? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  have  those 
figiures. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  give  them. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready given  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  repeat  them. 
Under  the  House  language,  Rhode  Island 
would  receive  $26  million.  Under  the 
Senate  bill  in  Its  original  form.  It  woxild 
receive  $23  million.  We  lost  $3  million. 
Does  the  Senate  blame  me  for  rising  and 
maktog  a  point  of  it  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  rise  up  if  Utah  were  to  loee 
$3  mmion  because  of  a  change  In  the 
formula? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator.  However,  I  think  the  point  has 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  "That  the  Senator  gets 
more  than  I  get? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  that  we  have  In- 
creased the  funds  for  the  uitaa  axeaa. 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  purpoee  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Soiator  from  New 
York.  Some  centers  in  Rhode  Island  are 
not  in'ban.  However,  for  Providence,  R J., 
it  was  Increased. 

Seattie  under  the  Ho\»e  bill  would  re- 
ceive $19.99.  Under  the  Smate  bill  it 
would  receive  $23  J4. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  be  Happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator reviews  the  history  of  the  way  the 
bill  progressed  in  the  House,  he  will  note 
that  the  administration  recommended 
that  the  formula  should  be  based  on  rel- 
ative tax  effort, 
•nie  House,  even  though  It  added  $800 
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million  to  the  bill,  put  a  factor  in  there 
that  bad  to  do  with  urtanlzatlon,  which 
the  administration  did  not  recommend, 
and  It  put  In  another  factor  that  had  to 
do  with  the  extent  to  which  a  State  relies 
on  personal  income  tax.  By  doing  so,  it 
came  out  with  a  formula  which,  even 
though  It  had  put  In  an  additional  $300 
million,  caused  29  States— more  than 
half  of  them — to  do  worse  than  the  ad- 
ministration's initial  recommmdation  on 
the  formula. 

We  in  the  Senate  proceeded  to  adopt 
a  simple  formula  which  the  administra- 
tion now  tells  us  is  better  than  the  one 
they  suggested  to  begin  with. 

We  considered  factors  that  caused  the 
poor  to  do  better  because  they  are  poor. 
We  also  considered  the  relative  tax  ef- 
fort, which  the  administration  suggested. 

By  doing  that  we  foimd  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  would  do  better  than 
they  would  by  the  House  bill. 

Having  agreed  to  that  by  a  2-to-l 
margin,  the  Finance  Committee  then 
proceeded  to  feel  that  we  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  adding  $1  billion  to  revenue  shar- 
ing because  we  recommended  a  cutback 
of  the  program  which  we  hoped  would 
save  the  country  a  lot  of  money.  And 
even  though  we  had  enough  votes  by  a 
3-to-l  margin  to  vote  that  measure 
down,  we  agreed  to  distribute  15.9  per- 
cent of  the  money  on  the  urbanization 
formula,  and  those  who  complained  now 
And  it  to  be  the  most  advEintageous  thing 
that  they  could  have. 

It  was  aaid  that  they  did  not  think  it 
could  be  Justified  other  than  on  the  basis 
of  a  trade  off  on  social  services  because 
some  of  the  big  urban  States  had  been 
receiving  tiie  largest  grants  in  the  social 
services  program. 

However,  when  we  put  that  $1  billion 
on  the  bill,  the  majority  of  the  Senators 
on  the  committee,  when  they  increased 
that  distribution  formula,  were  voting 
for  their  States  getting  less  so  that  other 
States  could  get  more.  While  some  may 
complain  about  It.  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  statesmanship  in  that  effort  to  add  $1 
bllUon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  After  I  finish  my  pres- 
entation. I  would  then  be  glad  to  do  so.  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  New  York  City  under  the  House  bill 
would  receive  $20.12  per  capita.  Under 
the  Senate  bill,  without  the  social  serv- 
ices supplementary  grants,  it  would  re- 
ceive $26.88  per  capita,  and  with  the  so- 
cial services  funds,  it  would  receive 
$33.13  per  capita.  So  we  Increased  the 
benefits  of  citizens  of  New  York,  where 
the  problems  are  the  greatest,  by  30  per- 
cent, even  without  the  social  services 
fiinds. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  made 
another  point.  He  said  the  growth  for- 
mula should  be  where  the  growth  is.  I 
have  in  my  hand  the  simimary  of  the 
1970  census  population.  For  a  rough- 
and-ready  measure  of  where  the  growth 
is  in  the  United  States  I  have  marked 
those  States  which  in  10  years  grew  more 
than  20  percent.  New  York  is  not  among 
them.  They  are  New  Hampshire,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Florida,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona,  Nevada,  California,  Alaska,  emd 


Hawaii.  If  they  are  going  to  put  the 
growth  money  where  the  growth  is.  and 
this  is  where  the  money  should  go,  most 
of  these  States  are  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  The  Senators  who  have  spok- 
en for  the  amendment  will  recognize  that 
most  of  the  high-growth  States  are  rural 
and  will  probably  state  that  they  already 
get  too  much  benefit  from  the  Federal 
Government  and,  therefore,  should  not 
share  in  this  program. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  in  the  House  Providence  got 
$22.67  per  capita  and  under  the  Finance 
Committee  bill,  without  social  services, 
the  figure  is  $23.49.  So  where  the  real  ur- 
ban problem  is  present  in  Rhode  Island, 
we  did  raise  them  high — not  as  much  as 
New  York,  but  we  increased  the  amoimt 
in  Providence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
will  like  me  for  saying  it,  but  I  must 
state  the  truth,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  carry  any  more  than  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  rise  at  this  time  to  admonish 
the  conferees,  and  I  hope  they  will  stand 
fast  in  preserving  the  social  services  at 
$1  billion,  because  I  think  that  makes 
the  difference. 

Mr.  BENNEMT.  The  Senator  can  be 
sure  we  will  do  that.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  point. 

Try  to  work  out  a  formula  which  will 
make  the  representatives  of  50  States 
and  38.000  communities  all  feel  that  they 
fared  better  than  somebody  else.  We  did 
not  sit  down  and  say,  'What  can  we  do 
for  this  town  and  this  State?"  We  worked 
out  a  mathematical  formula  trying  to 
weight  the  factors  which  were  involved. 
We  felt  that  the  formula  we  worked  out, 
which  was  population  weighted  by  tax 
effort  and  weighted  by  inverse  income, 
or  the  poverty  ratio,  was  as  good  as  we 
could  come  up  with. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
3^eld.  I  realize  that  we  cannot  satisfy  50 
States,  but  we  are  a  country  of  over  205 
million  people.  Any  formula  we  adc^it  is 
directed  toward  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  all  the  States. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  «u-gu- 
ment  we  just  heard  from  the  Senator 
from  Utah  may  go  down  in  history,  be- 
cause that  is  pretty  much  the  way  the 
bill  is  drafted,  as  the  razzle-dazzle  argu- 
ment, whereby  States  receive  less  even 
though  the  need  is  more.  I  tried  to  catch 
the  names  of  the  States  the  Senator  read. 
The  States  of  California,  Delaware. 
Hawaii,  and  Maryland  get  $130  million 
less  imder  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  than  they  do  under  the  House 
bill.  That  is  $130  million  less.  These  are 
the  growth  States.  I  have  the  full  list  of 
States  that  get  taken  for  $524  million. 
But  that  is  $130  miUion. 

The  other  part  of  the  razzle-dazzle 
argument  is  that  they  wrote  it  so  that  I, 


coming  from  New  York  City,  would  fed 
they  are  getting  more  money,  but  tbi 
State  is  not,  and  the  State  does  a  lot  to 
support  the  people.  Many  places  in  New 
York  need  money  for  important  servtoM 
and  axe  very  much  harmed  by  this  dis- 
tributlon.  For  example,  there  is  a  7-p«- 
cent  imemployment  rate  in  our  two  so- 
called  rich  counties  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk.  Under  the  House  bill  Nassan 
County  would  get  some  $27  million,  ajoA 
under  the  Senate  bill  $16  million.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  can  trick  aroimd  that 
figure.  Suffolk  County  would  get  $21  mil- 
lion under  the  House  bill  and  here  it 
would  get  $13  million.  A  whole  list  of 
cities  would  be  similarly  situated,  such 
Eis  Schenectady,  Utlca.  Rome,  and  Roch- 
ester, all  of  which  will  get  less. 

The  answer  is  what  has  been  cranked 
in  here,  and  that  Is  why  there  Is  tbe 
razzle-dazzle  argument  for  the  $1  billion. 
It  has  been  cranked  in  and  the  cities 
have  been  losuled  against  the  States. 
That  does  not  do  us  any  good.  What 
does  do  us  good  is  a  composite  of  what 
we  get. 

In  my  State,  the  State  spends  over  50 
percent  of  its  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  cities.  What  you  give  in  this  liaiid 
you  take  away  with  the  other  htind  by 
sweeping  out  the  whole  system  and  In- 
serting $1  billion;  you  have  already  takoi 
away  several  million  dollars  from  my 
State  and  you  are  not  going  to  replace 
it  with  revenue-sharing  funds  no  matter 
how  you  compare  the  situation  for  New 
York  City. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastors)  with  his  great  gift  for  putting 
his  finger  on  the  main  point,  has  pointed 
this  out  clearly.  The  fact  is  that  this  bill 
has  been  rewritten  so  that  it  seriously 
prejudices  the  urbanized  States,  and 
whatever  tricks  you  play  with  it.  it  stfll 
does  so.  It  should  be  corrected. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  Senate  will  not 
vote  for  this  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senate  will  refuse  to  vote  for  some- 
thing that  is  desirable  If  it  can  be  proven. 
If  the  Senate  rejects  this  amendment  it 
is  because  we  have  not  broken  through 
with  the  facts  and  figures,  but  on  the 
merits  it  does  deserve  to  pass,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  left  the  Chamber.  I  am  sorry, 
because  he  mentioned  his  grief  over  los- 
ing $3  million  in  the  Senate  conunlttee 
version.  I  wonder  how  he  would  feel  If 
he  lost  $92  million  under  the  versioQ  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  Ttai 
is  what  happened  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
under  this  bill.  That  is  why  I  offered  an 
amendment  the  other  day  to  correct  the 
situation. 

My  purpose  today  In  this  brief  period 
is  to  try  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber to  explain  why  they  have  applied  the 
formula  they  arrived  at,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
made  some  excellent  points  as  to  the  Im- 
propriety of  the  formula  and  its  applica- 
tlcaa  insofar  eis  the  genuine  needs  of  re- 
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«nufi  sharing  we  are  considering  at  this  provision  and  give  23.2  percent  of  the                                    commMm 

Srr^tndo  somethlnK  about  the  prob-  money  to  urbanization  alone.  It  wouW                                     bttiwitti    Fin«w 

Eo  urba^^^  abou          pr  ^  ^^^^          toe  Committee  on  Ways                                  p;;*-?  «-«S|  ^^,.„ 

I  imderstand  the  three  factors  that  and  Means  sent  to  the  committee  ortgi-            sute                        m.ni  expimM     (i)-(2) 

.Mv  used  but  why  multiply  them  by  nally,                                                                                                       ,, 

S  otoer  s^tSt  any  discrepancy  in  Our  «^  ,J^  «^^5^  '^SSl  £  — 

^is  carried  to  the  ultimate  extreme?  I  amendment  that  has  been  oflra«d  by  the 

SJene^w^aformulaapphedtoa  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  J^S^;:::::::::::::::"       *' 

StTthntirm^re  the  factors  are  multi-  and  here  is  what  it  does:  The  first  year  c.H»orn« m i 

KtoTtSreichJ^r  !*,  «5S  iK?' "^°"  ^  rJS^SShS   ct^S^i:::::::::::::::;     V. 

nStUm^  you  would  take  one-third    divided.  The  second  year  it  adds  another     p.^^,,, 15.6 

«Sa^S^to?sS!?other percentage.     ^^  ^^"^  P^J^^,,^^ ^I^     ^^'''''^—::::.      ^^i 
Sd  appS  it  to  certain  given  percentages,     stays  the  same-$900  °^°- J^«/°^     G^r,.- m.  0 

She?e  it  was  necessary  to  multiply  one  J^^f «  «f^th  y'L  The^S^^T   K..::::::::::::::::::     ^i 

S?/fS,f  S'JSilSaa^X     Si^to'?i.2^bi£ior^  the  figure  m       ,^_^___      3| 

:^iS2^iS^o^Stoe^StorTom     What  the  Senate  committ^  on  R-    '-.,;:::::::::::::::;:     Its 

J^^rTcToVfitriot^  will  be  corrected  in    nance  did  was  add  zero  the  first  year,     K«Seky  ."I 104.4 

Rhode  Island  that  it  will  be  correciea  in     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^     Lo^SS^i.:::: 137.7 

'°fS  perhaps  we  can  get  this  bill  year.  The  second  year  we  added  $800  KT^^::::::::::::::::::  iSl 

}  i^r.E^\^^%Zlr^^  ^  \iieTt   1  million.  The  third  year  we  added  $600  Ma^uMtts m.J 

K?Se??oi^it^^^S  tVStenS'out  niilhon.  The  fourth  year  we  added  ^0  «|SJn:::::::::::::::::  ^\ 

K.  It  apffars   that   the   tracks   are  million.  The  fifth  year  we  added  $1.2  ,^^,^ jg.o 

ftt'UlhftToS  ^ot'S^^iTsSul"?    ^"senator  from  New  York  has  dls-     -^EEEEE.      fd 

Lfhava'^Jiif^cS^io"^  Inhere  on  ^^^"X^iS^^-J?  ^^Tt'S^X   ^.p,-;:::::::::::     W. 

Sfi  floor    and    a    discussion   of    other    would  te  allocated^ but  that  goes  on^     N.wj.r«, 18I8 

.        Iv;\v,»t   r.,T.,ht  tr,  h#.  ronsidered      for  the  first  year.  The  Senate  Committee     N«wM.rico ^3f« 

"fSibeSS  to  yield  to  any  senator  J-.*^  "^»»?™' ""A5^«Stl?  wSSd   S--..:.::;;:;;;::::::    fd 

was  arrived  at  which  involved  muiiipu  ..       «„'..„    Committee's    nro-     Rhode  i»i»nd a.; 

"KiS^^^E^^Sr  President  I  yield    SS':  T^e  fC^y^  3?S^^oild"St    ^^^X^-^rr::.     |: 
If  .^i?i?^«  T^av^  less  money  than  they  get  under  the  Fl-     jen^^e. n  . 

'^T^.f  thP^in  r«Se  JTfhe  Senate  nance  Committee's  provision.  The  stoff     .T.--..:::::::::::::::::    *«.? 

When  the  blU   came  to  tne   senate                               carefully,  and  that  is  the  v.rmonu »»■  3 

Committee  on  Finance  from  the  House  ";^  '  „^i^  ^r,'";^"     7^    so  the  situa-  V'f«'~» ISI 

nf  Rpnrpspntatives  which  held  hearings  conclusion  they  come  to.  so  tne  suua  v^j^mpon 106.5 

of  Representauves  wmcn  nem  xicu^                            exactly  accurate  as  stated.  w«t  v,rgin« M.1 

KSSCSS  '■Vwr.  to  .y,  ,0.  t..  uneat  0,  U.e  ^-.-^-P— — " 

the  Home,  the  pa)rer  the  States  ^^^^^  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  it  is  Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  yield. 

^T'.K^'L^^^'^t    f Jffn^'^?  ^  true  that  perhaps  13  members  of  the  Mr.  TAFT.  I  just  point  out  that  the 

"^^!.f^^.  whrrniS^  S  Finance  Finance  Committee  represent  States  that  senator  has  not  yet  answered  to  any  way 

oc^™^L  ff  »T^^n?n»^^5^  get    more    money    under    the    Finance  the  question  I  a^ked.  and  tliat  Is  whj-. 

f  Sf.^n7«^;^?/MrSif  SfiiSS  committee's  version,  but  it  is  also  true  after  deciding  upon  the  factors  to  be 

L^nT^l'^^^t  u^;,a?t  t«  STrev^  that  32  States  out  of  50  get  more  money,  used,  it  wa^  decided  to  multiply  one  fac- 

nl^^n.^?iY*thVt  h^^h^rUiL  thlt  Some  States  get  less  because  those  States  tor  by  another  factor  by  another  factor. 

^r;;^^f  thafhPlidtlSmC^^^  have  a  higher  per  capita  income  than  why  was  multipUcation  used  rather  than 

H^tw  ±?^rl^  tSLt^SSySe  other  areas.  It  wUl  be  seen  that  some  of  percenta«e8? 

i^^i^LY    irf^L  the  rich  suburbs  get  less  and  some  of  the  *^Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  thought  it  was 

^to  .Ho^t^^  ?^T^nin  What  did  rich  areas  get  less,  but  the  poor  ghettos  the  best  formula  to  be  devised.  I  do  not 

So  we  changed  the  formula.  What  did  formula  to  be  devised 

we  do?  we  set  up  a  mathemaU^for-  ^^5^^^^^^^^  consent  to  insert  a  ^^pSion.  tax  effort,  and  poverty. 

rau^  that  applied  to  all  50  Statte-not  Jj^^^  ^^      ^^  illustrating  tiiat  by  ^.  TAFT.  Those  are  fine,  but  why 

ofth^'ilitn^/r.'i^muS.    bu?  SSS  tSelourth  yeefof  the  program  32  States  were  they  multipUed? 

ISfprSS^  hv   ?vp^^t^r   in  ^S  lose  under  the  Javits  proposal,  not  tak-  Mr.  TALMADGE   To  arrive  at  a  for- 

^?^.^icil«tth^fo^i^nrovidS^  ing    into    account    the    supplementary  mula  that  wa^  reasonable  and  accurate  to 

^  Here  IS  what  the  formina  provided^  ^  the  eyes  of  the  Finance  Committee, 

mt,  population.  Second,  it  wa^  based  on  8^                               objection,  the  table  Mr  TAFT.  Was  there  any  rationale  for 

^™^''  '"^^^^^  "'"^^H.^o-  thr^t"  was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rkord.  that? 

the  poorer  they  were,  the  more  they  got.  ^  President,  will  the  Sen- 
Third,  it  was  based  on  tax  effort.  In  addl-  '^  i"uu wo  ntr.r  vi«»ld •> 
ti(m  to  that,  we  added  $1  billion  annually  under  finance  comkiittee  bill  and  senator  ^P^Ii  MAr»r»F  i  vield 
to  be  aUocated  purely  on  the  basis  of  javits'  proposal  ^  JSira^r  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
urbanuatlon.  ^  .^  ^  .,_.  _  im  millions oUoJLrsi  ator  may  I  also  potot  out  that  this  for- 
atlJvJi^-^-^'"'*^"**'""  m^a  ^  at  the  s^lggestion  of  the.  Sena- 
Mr' TALMADGE.  What  were  the  re-                                   "^^^^O.     r.n.oce  ^'nlSr^ga^'v^^r^Jft'  to^fST^isS?  S! 

Srorthrm^e?°tTS?£iSuo?.^;  ^^^                       "^"'"^"-^     '^'-l  be  the  fah-est  way  to  do  it.  we  agreed 

Finance  Committee  gave  16.9  percent  of    ^^ ^^ [  At  the  time  we  were  dlscusstog  it.  we 

^tte^r^oS^Sl  by  the  Sena-            ...u...s...  .  _.^e....c ^S^.^Tl^'Z.r^t^^k'tl 

SiUXe"wrys"Sl^^SL^°Co^St^  X--—-      'V.       'V.       ''^l  S?ulti/ly  those,  but  the  ^easu^  Depart- 
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ment  said  this  wa«  the  fairest  way  to  do 
It.  It  was  suggested  that  we  apply  it  and 
see  how  it  would  work  among  the  States, 
and  we  concluded  It  was  the  fair  way  to 
do  it.  That  was  done  not  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  or  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who 
can  conflnn  that  if  he  wishes.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  suggested  that  In  con- 
sidering the  poverty  factor  and  multiply- 
ing It  relative  to  the  population.  It  would 
be  fairer  If  we  also  took  into  considera- 
tion the  tax  effort.  By  multiplying  the 
two  factors.  Inverse  Income  and  tax  effort 
relative  to  population,  there  would  be 
more  impact  than  merely  considering  the 
two  elemoits  as  additive  factors,  because 
the  two  factors  interact  on  each  other. 

It  is  amazing  how  this  f  orm\ila  works. 
For  example,  Georgia  would  be  better 
off  if  the  formula  were  applied  only  on 
the  basis  of  poverty.  Mississippi  would 
be  better  off  If  It  were  applied  only  on  the 
basis  of  tax  effort,  even  though  It  is  the 
poorest  State  in  the  Union. 

Persuasive  and  logical  arguments  were 
made  for  the  urbanized  areas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoit)  Is 
a  most  articulate  and  able  Member  of  this 
body,  and  he  was  so  persuasive  that  he 
persuaded  us  to  add  $1  billion,  which  we 
hoped  would  help  extricate  us  from  the 
Impossible  social  services  fiasco,  on  the 
basis  entirely  of  urbanization.  So,  Inso- 
far as  the  Senator  would  like  us  to  add 
something  for  the  urbanized  States,  we 
did  what  they  would  like  to  have  done  to 
a  much  higher  degree  than  many  of  them 

I*fiftl_lZGd 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  confirm  what 
the  chairman  said.  We  worked  with  the 
Treasury.  They  ran  formulas  through  the 
computers  night  after  night.  It  was  the 
Treasury's  recommendation  that  finally 
persuaded  us  to  adopt  the  present 
formula. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  a  Uttle  foot- 
note to  what  the  chairman  has  said.  Utah 
would  fare  best  if  we  developed  a  formula 
entirely  on  urbanized  population  be- 
cause, strange  as  it  soimds,  80  percent 
of  our  people  live  in  five  urban  com  muni  - 
ties.  They  are  not  big  communities  like 
New  York,  but  they  qualify  as  urbanized 
areas. 

The  thing  is  that  there  are  so  many 
VEiriables,  there  are  so  many  variations  in 
local  situations,  that  you  will  never  get 
a  f ormxila  that  will  make  everyone  happy. 
But  as  I  say,  this  multiplication  idea  was 
the  recommendation  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, after  they  had  nm  these 
things  through  their  computers. 

Mr.  TAPT.  That  may  be  true,  but  what 
is  the  logic?  That  is  really  the  question  to 
which  I  am  speaking.  I  would  be  satis- 
fled  if  I  knew  what  the  logic  was  in  multi- 
plying. It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  some 
peculiarity  in  the  makeup  of  some  par- 
ticular State  that  is  involved  here,  this 
would  accelerate  It  in  a  way  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  justified. 

Why  did  they  not  use  those  studies? 
They  used  the  population,  the  inverse 
income  factor,  and  the  tax  effort,  and 
they  an  working  on  that,  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  at  the  last  minute,  when  the  bill 
goes  to  the  committee  somebody  comes 


back  here  and  annovmces  they  are  going 
to  multiply  one  factor  times  another. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  that  is  a  rather 
dramatic  mlsexplsmation  of  the  way  the 
committee  worked.  As  I  said,  we  tried 
formula  after  formula,  and  the  compu- 
ters worked  all  night  between  meetings 
to  tell  us  what  would  be  produced  by 
each  suggested  formula.  Out  of  all  that 
came  our  suggestion  to  modify  it — we 
basically  started  with  population,  and 
then  we  built  on  population  by  multi- 
plying it  by  a  factor  representing  inverse 
income,  and  then  multiplying  both  by  a 
general  tax  effort  factor. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Why  did  not  the  committee 
say,  "Well,  we  are  going  to  use  the  three 
factors  we  are  using  in  the  bill.  We  are 
going  to  take  one-third  times  per  capita, 
one-third  times  inverse  income,  said 
one-third  times  tax  effort"? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  you  multiply  the 
one  by  the  other,  of  course,  it  increases 
the  Impact,  and  that  is  why  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  did  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  Is  exacUy  the  point  I 
sun  maUng.  By  increasing  the  impact  of 
one  factor  rather  than  three  factors, 
you  increase  the  inequities. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Those  are  the  fac- 
tors we  wanted  to  increase  the  impact  of. 
This  does  not  increase  inequities  unless 
you  think  it  is  inequitable  to  help  the 
poor  and  those  who  have  a  large  tax 
effort. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  increased  the  im- 
pact of  two  factors,  inverse  inccwne  and 
tax  effort. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  back  on  the  floor,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  him;  I  agreed  with 
him  about  his  3  million,  I  want  to  ask 
him  whether  he  would  agree  with  me  as 
to  my  92. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  ask  me  to  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  say  this:  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  it  is  a  lost 
cause. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  flnal  thing  to  say.  We  have 
heard  much  about  urbanization  here 
this  evening.  That  was  what  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  tried  to  do.  with  the 
urban  areas  and  allocations  to  the  cities 
themselves.  The  bill  sent  us  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  gave  most  of  the 
money  to  the  urbsm  suburbs.  The  larger 
the  city  and  the  more  poverty  they  had, 
the  less  they  got.  We  felt  that  was  wrong. 
We  looked  at  some  of  the  rich  areas  of 
California,  out  where  the  movie  stars 
live,  and  they  had  the  highest  per  capita 
Income  of  any  municipality,  and  we  felt 
that  was  wrong.  We  looked  at  Beverly 
Hills.  It  was  a  huge  allocation  we  were 
giving  them  under  the  House-passed 
bill. 

I  looked  at  some  of  the  areas  of  my  own 
State.  And  do  you  know  v^ch  munici- 
palities got  the  most?  The  ones  with  the 
highest  per  capita  Income  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.  We  did  not  think  that  was  right. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  have  an  actor  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
how  come  we  got  more  money  under  the 
House  bill  than  under  the  Senate  bill?  I 


am  not  talking  about  Beverly  Hills,  but 
we  do  not  have  one  actor  In  Rhode  Is> 
land,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Maybe  their  per 
capita  income  is  not  as  high  as  Bevoly 
Hills. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  it  is  not. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  ^en  we  started 
allocating  the  mtmey,  we  gave  to  Provi- 
dence a  great  deal  more  money  than  the 
House  bill  did.  Maybe  the  Soiator  caa 
throw  some  Ught  on  it.  I  am  looking  at 
Rhode  Island;  what  kind  of  community 
is  Cranston? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  where  I  live.  It 
is  a  fine  community. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  High  Income? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  no.  It  Is  average. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  gave  Cranston  a 
litUe  less  than  what  they  gave  Cranston. 
We  gave  Warwick  a  llttie  less  than  what 
they  gave  Warwick.  I  assume  they  are 
high  Income  areas. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  they  are  not.  They 
are  actually  bedroom  areas  of  Providence. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Well,  the  bedroom 
areas  of  Atlanta  are  the  highest  per 
capita  income  areas  in  my  State,  and  I 
assume  that  is  what  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about.  That  is  what  we  were  trying 
to  rectify;  so  when  we  were  channeling 
money  to  cities,  we  sent  it  to  the  areas 
where  the  ghettos  were  and  the  need  was 
great.  I  thought  the  committee  acted 
wisely,  and  I  hope  the  Soiate  will  sustain 
that  action. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  mentioned 
Beverly  Hills  and  the  fact  that  the  movie 
stars  and  rich  pe(^le  live  there.  I  wcmdw 
if  the  Senator  could  tell  us  how  California 
was  benefited  by  the  Finance  Committee 
bill;  the  way  I  read  It,  we  lost  more 
than  $100  mllUcxi? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  used  the  for- 
mula we  thought  was  the  wisest.  Some 
of  the  States  benefited,  some  did  not 
California  had  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  incomes  in  the  Union,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  they  got  less  un- 
der the  Finance  Committee  bill  than  un- 
der the  House  bill.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
'jdll  look  at  the  poorer  cities  in  Califor- 
nia, he  will  find  those  cities  got  more 
under  the  Senate  committee  bill  than 
under  the  House-passed  bUl. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia also  contributes  more  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  than  any  other  State. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  If  the  Senator  believes  that 
the  rich  ought  to  get  richer  and  the  poor 
ought  to  get  poorer,  that  would  make 
good  sense,  but  I  do  not  buy  that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No,  we  are  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  rich  ought  to  get  richer  and 
the  poor  get  poorer,  but  if  you  take  a 
look  at  the  allocations  per  capita  to  help 
communities  through  Federal  eld,  I 
think  you  wUl  find  that  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  re- 
ceive far  more  than  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia or  the  State  of  New  York.  I  just 
do  not  see  how  we  are  benefited  inas- 
much as  California  loses  $100  million  un- 
der the  Finance  Committee  version  of 
the  bill. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  was  glad  to  yield 
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to  the  Senator  for  a  question,  but  I  can- 
not yield  more  of  my  time  for  a  speech. 
We  are  on  limited  time. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  I  ended  up  with  a 

Question.  ^  . . 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  have  answered  the 
Senator's  queetion.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  thought  we  ought  to 
allocate  the  money  where  the  poverty 
f^as,  where  the  people  were,  and  where 
the  tax  effort  was,  instead  of  where  the 
rich  suburbs  were. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  with  all  the  complaints,  after  tak- 
ing into  account  poverty  and  relative  tax 
effort,  we  have  yet  to  see  anybody  try  to 
change  the  formula  as  to  how  the  money 
would  be  distributed  within  a  State.  And 
may  I  say  that  our  study  has  been  apply- 
ing the  same  factors  imlformly  within 
a  State  that  we  recommended  applying 
among  the  States. 

We  found  that  these  large  cities  did 
better  than  they  did  under  the  House 
bill,  even  though  the  State  might  get 
less  money.  And  may  I  say,  appljring  it 
within  my  own  State,  although  I  know 
I  will  have  some  complaints  from  about 
10  percent  of  those  areas  where  they 
either  make  a  very  low  tax  effort  or  else 
they  are  well  off  financially  from  the  per 
capita  income  point  of  view,  so  that  the 
communities  would  receive  less,  it  makes 
sense  and  it  makes  for  justice  as  between 
a  wealthy  suburb  and  the  poor  central 
city.  The  poor  central  city  ought  to  get 
the  help.  I  do  not  know  whether  every- 
one has  had  the  experience  that  I  have 
had  of  living  in  rural  areas  as  well  as 
in  the  cities.  I  have  lived  both  ways 
many  times  in  my  life. 

Somebody,  sometime,  ought  to  say  a 
good  word  for  a  fellow  who  does  not 
have  a  sidewalk,  who  does  not  have  a 
sanitary  sewer,  who  does  not  have  a 
paved  street,  who  does  not  have  any  of 
these  things,  who  Is  lucky  to  get  an  REA 
powerline,  and  about  half  the  time  when 
you  get  a  high  windstorm  down  that 
comes. 

So  that  there  are  many  things  needed 
in  these  rural  areas  that  deserve  some 
consideration.  Why  have  so  many  people 
moved  away?  Because  there  Is  so  llttie 
to  offer  out  there  in  the  way  of  public 
services.  Somebody  ought  to  think  about 
some  of  those  people,  because  people  like 
that  exist  hi  every  State  of  the  Union, 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  staff  just  handed 
me  s(»ne  computaticHis.  If  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  agreed  to,  of  the 
10  richest  States  in  the  United  States, 
every  one  except  Alaska,  will  get  an  in- 
crease. Of  the  10  poorest  States  in  the 
Union,  under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  frwn  New  York,  every  one 
of  them  wlU  be  cut. 

So  this  Is  the  same  theory  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  CMnmittee  sent  us: 
The  richer  the  State,  the  more  you  give 
them;  the  poorer  the  State,  the  more  you 
take  away  from  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  this  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 


Par  capita 
incontt 

Javiti  bill  ovar 
finance  bill 
(milliont  S) 

1.  Connacticut. 

2.  Alaska 

3    Naw  Jersey    . 

»,900 
3^766 
3.»l 

4-22.0 

4    Naw  York            

:..          tesD 

+2i3 

5.  Calitornia 

6.  Ohio 

7.  Navada 

8.  Niattland 

9.  Illinois 

10.  Massachusam 

::::       l^ 
::::       f:SM 

+36.0 

+19.0 

+.5 

+3.6 
+17.2 

+8.5 

41.  Nebraska 

t*st 

-3.5 

42   New  Mexico 

2,*« 

-3.9 

43.  Kentucky 

:...              2,437 
2,345 

-7.8 
-8.3 

45.  West  Virginia- 

46.  South  Dakota 

47.  Arkansas 

48   South  Carolina 

Z.33t 

2.156 

2,033 

-7.2 

-4.1 

-7.5 

-10.3 

49.  Mississippi 

50.  Alabama 

1,935 
1,832 

-14.5 
-12.0 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  Record  should  show 
this:  The  measure  which  came  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  provided  that 
40  percent  of  all  the  funds  would  go  to 
five  States— New  York,  California,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  Even 
under  the  Finance  Committee  proposal, 
35  percent  of  all  the  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  those  five  States.  I  think  it  Is 
important  that  the  Rbcord  show  that, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
In  answer  to  the  commoit  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  the  effect  that 
five  States  would  receive  40  percent  <rf 
the  funds,  you  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
size  of  those  States.  California  represents 
10  percent  of  the  coimtry;  we  have  20 
million  people. 

We  have  areas  of  extreme  poverty  In 
California.  We  can  bandy  about  flgures 
that  California  has  the  richest  per  capita 
income  of  any  State.  Yet,  if  we  take  a 
look  at  California,  as  I  have,  if  we  take  a 
look  at  south-central  Los  Angeles,  Oak- 
land, and  the  Caitral  Valley,  we  see  ex- 
treme poverty. 

Under  the  Finance  Committee  version, 
the  State  of  California  is  going  to  lose 
$100  mlUion  that  it  would  receive  \mder 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  One  of  the 
areas  cut  is  the  State  government  of 
California.  The  California  State  govern- 
ment has  been,  perhaps,  more  f  arsighted 
than  any  other  State  in  giving  assistance 
to  local  communities  to  help  them  with 
their  problems.  By  cutting  the  State  of 
California,  what  you  are  doing  In  effect 
is  cutting  the  State's  ability  to  grant  re- 
lief to  local  communities. 

As  I  read  the  Fhiance  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  approximately  $525  mll- 
Uoti  was  cut  from  the  industrial  States' 
entitiements.  That  might  make  good 
sense  to  me  if  I  came  from  a  rural  State 
that  was  going  to  receive  an  additional 
$40  milUon  or  an  additional  $60  million. 


But  it  does  not  make  any  soiae  to  me, 
repreaenting  a  State  of  21  million  i)eople, 
10  percent  of  the  populaticm  and,  by  the 
way,  which  con  tributes  a  very  significant 
portion,  a  disprt^wrtionately  significant 
pcntlon,  of  Federal  revenues  that  go  Into 
the  general  revenue  fond  In  order  to  pro- 
vide categorical  aid  grants  In  dlq)ro- 
portloiiatei^  large  amounts  to  rural 
States. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  say  that 
it  Is  fair  to  take  States  like  New  York 
and  Callfomla,  yi^ch  each  have  10  per- 
cent of  the  population,  deprive  them  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  say 
that  they  are  being  benefited. 

I  was  bom  in  New  York.  I  have  been 
In  northern  Manhattan,  Harlem,  and 
Brooklyn.  You  see  some  of  the  most 
impoverished  areas  of  the  world  there.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Senators  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  through 
those  areas.  They  are  asphalt  jimgles  in 
the  extreme. 

I  think  that  to  cut  a  State  like  New 
York  or  a  State  like  California  to  the 
degree  that  the  Finance  Committee  did 
does  not  make  sense,  in  the  name  of 
h\unanity. 

Mr.   LONG.    Mr.   President,    will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  What  percentage  of  the 
population  does  California  have? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  About  10  percent  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  LONG.  California  gets  10  percent 
of  the  funds  xmder  this  bill.  I  do  not 
know  why  California  is  complaining.  Is 
the  Senator  contending  that  the  wealthy 
ought  to  get  more  and  the  poor  relatively 
less? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No.  I  am  saying  that 
we  have  to  take  a  look  at  California's 
poor  population.  California  has  a  couple 
of  miUion  senior  citizens  who  are  des- 
perately poor.  Many  of  them  come  from 
other  States  to  California,  where  they 
are  expecting  the  State  to  provide  serv- 
ices, even  though  they  had  never  con- 
tributed to  the  State  in  the  way  of  taxes 
during  their  productive  years.  States  like 
California  and  Florida,  for  example, 
have  had  to  pick  up  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  welfare  burden  because  other 
States  have  not  done  the  job.  We  have 
signtflcanUy    higher    welfare    payments 

than  other  States.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  time 
jielded  the  Senator  from  California  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Callfomia  has  a  per  capita  Income  of 
$3,632  as  against  an  average  of  $3,134 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  So  Cali- 
fornia's per  capita  income  Is  16  percent 
above  the  average  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  of  course  adds  to  Califor- 
nia's ability  to  help  the  poor.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  very  much  interested  in  helping 
them,  and  so  am  I.  I  have  sponsored 
amendments  that  would  give  California  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  would  go  to 
Louisiana,  and  sometimes  I  have  had 
difflculty  persuading  Callfomla  Sena- 
tors— not  the  present  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia — to  vote  for  that  kind  of  amend- 
ment. We  will  be  doing  more  of  that. 

In  terms  of  revenue  sharing,  It  seems 
to  me  that  with  more  than  the  national 
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per  capita  Income  and  10  percent  of  the 
population.  If  the  State  gets  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  money  provided,  the  State  is 
doing  very  well. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Calllomla  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
I  read  the  figures  for  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Under  the  House  bill,  the  city  oi  Los 
Angeles  got  $10.55  per  captia.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  it  gets  $14.58  per  capita.  San 
Prancisco  nms  from  $19.59  to  $31.21, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
tell  the  minority  leader,  under  the  cir- 
cimistances,  that  I  would  be  compelled 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, in  order  to  get  more  time,  so  that 
I  may  have  an  understanding  as  to  when 
we  are  likely  to  vote. 

The  two  things  I  should  lilce  to  call  to 
the  Senator's  attention,  because  he  has 
brought  them  out  very  admirably,  are 
these:  All  these  things  being  quoted  are 
what  go  to  a  particular  mimlcipality 
which  may  get  more  or  less,  depending 
on  many  fcwitors.  But  as  to  what  a  State 
can  do  for  the  cities— it  does  a  great  deal, 
of  course — they  get  less.  You  cannot 
shine  this  mirror  Into  your  eyes  so  that 
you  do  not  see  anything. 

The  second  point  is  this:  All  these 
figures,  including  those  cited  by  Senator 
Talmadce,  trying  to  tell  us  that  32  States 
get  less  after  the  first  year,  Is  because 
they  crank  in  this  billion  dollars.  That 
is  the  biggest  phony  of  all.  because  they 
are  taking  away  with  the  one  hand  per- 
haps $3  bUlion  and  they  are  just  author- 
izing a  billion  dollars.  Then  you  are  sup- 
posed to  take  that;  that  is  youi  urban 
dividend.  Again,  that  mirror  stdnes  In 
your  eyes  so  that  you  do  not  see  any- 
thing. 

We  are  U.S.  Senators;  we  are  not  chil- 
dren. The  fact  is  that  you  will  get  less, 
a  great  deal  less,  and  this  bill  is  loaded 
against  you,  and  it  should  not  be.  This 
is  revenue  sharing.  So  who  puts  up  the 
revenue  Is  very  Important.  This  is  not 
some  bill  about  rivers  and  harbors  or 
health.  It  is  revenue  sharing. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Senator  Pastore. 
I  do  not  give  this  up  at  all.  I  think  we 
ought  to  fight  like  tigers  here.  A  major- 
ity of  the  States  of  the  United  States 
are  being  prejudiced.  There  is  a  bias  in 
this  bill  against  them.  We  should  over- 
turn it.  If  we  have  the  votes,  let  us  do  it. 
If  we  do  not,  we  should  be  held  accoimt- 
able,  every  one  of  us,  by  the  people  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
situation  Is  in  other  States,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  no  wel- 
fare responsibility.  It  is  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles  that  has  the  welfare  respon- 
sibility. So  the  fact  that  we  give  to  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  additional  simis  and 
at  the  same  time  we  take  away  from  the 
State  government  $100  million,  in  effect 
is,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  sug- 
gests, playing  with  mirrors,  because  in 
California  the  net  loss  is  $100  million, 
and  21  million  people  are  suffering  as  a 
consequence. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor wishes,  he  can  have  some  of  my  time. 


I  have  23  minutes  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
let  him  have  half. 

Permit  me  to  say,  first,  that  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  agree  that  there  was 
ever  any  justice,  any  equity,  or  any  fair- 
ness in  the  House  decision  to  distribute 
this  money  so  that  a  wealthy  State  wovild 
receive  more  money  than  a  poorer  State 
because  there  were  a  higher  percentage 
of  people  in  that  relatively  wealthy  State 
who  lived  in  its  cities.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  was  irrelevant.  If  we  look  at  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent— if  we  look  at  the  living  conditions 
in  the  rural  areas — and  I  have  lived  in 
the  rural  areas  of  other  States  than  the 
great  State  of  Louisiana,  I  have  observed 
how    the    people    live    there — generally 
speaking,    In   rural   areas   the   working 
population   probably    needs   help   even 
more  than  the  areas  to  which  the  people 
in  the  rural  areas  are  now  moving — mov- 
ing, poor  though  they  may  be,  to  the 
central  cities.  They  move  there  because 
the  people  are  finding  conditions  better 
in  the  central  cities  than  in  the  riiral 
areas;  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
moved. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  poor  naral  areas 
if  we  are  going  to  be  fair  to  them,  which 
we  did  with  regard  to  every  State  in  the 
Union  except  four,  and  by  the  time  we 
were  through,  adding  an  additional  $1 
billion  which  was  on  an  urbanized 
formula.  It  was  there,  and  we  could  jus- 
tify that,  because  we  were  looking  on  it 
as  a  trade  which  was  closing  in  on  some 
of  the  abuses  of  the  social  services  pro- 
grams which  had  developed.  So  that  we 
felt,  on  that  basis,  we  could  justify  put- 
ting it  on  the  urbanized  formula.  By  the 
time  we  look  at  the  additional  amount, 
the  large  States  did  well  compared  to  the 
House  bill.  So  that  a  great  State  like  CaU- 
fomia  actually  receives  $35  million  more 
than  it  did  under  the  House  bill. 

I  would  be  frank  to  say  I  am  not  say- 
ing we  did  not  add  $1  billion  to  the  bill. 
We  undoubtedly  did.  We  did  it  in  a  way 
calculated  to  benefit  California  the  most. 
If  there  was  any  discrimination,  that  is 
where  it  was,  frankly,  Senator.  There  is  a 
lot  more  logic,  and  also  the  votes,  to  sup- 
port the  formula  we  agreed  to  in  the 
committee. 

If  we  had  tried  to  put  this  entire 
amotmt  on  a  formula  distributing  that 
money  on  the  basis  of  urbanization, 
someone  would  have  given  us  a  poverty 
formula  or  a  relative  tax  effort  formula 
to  begin  with,  and  our  committee  would 
have  been  ignored.  We  added  to  the  for- 
mula close  to  what  the  administration 
recommended.  We  did  the  best  we  could 
in  trying  to  see  that  the  States  would  do 
no  worse.  I  regret  that  New  York  did  not 
do  quite  as  weU.  but  New  York  was  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  House  when  the  ad- 
ministration recommendation  was  shift- 
ed, so  that  even  though  they  added  the 
$300  million  to  the  bUl,  29  States  did 
worse  than  under  the  administration's 
recommendations.  That  cannot  be  justi- 
fied to  the  Senate.  It  can  be  supported 
in  the  House  because  the  large  States 
have  large  delegations  down  there. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Under  the  Senate  bill, 
which  includes  $1  billion  in  social  serv- 
ices. Caltfomia  receives  slightly  more 
than  under  the  House  bill;  but  the  net  ef- 


fect of  it  is  to  take  away  from  the  States 
between  $2.5  billion  to  $3  billion  in  social 
services  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  give  $1  billion  to  the  States  in  return. 
California,  as  an  example,  with  its  21  mil- 
lion citizens,  would  have  received  this 
year,  under  the  open-ended  program — 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  an  open-ended  ap- 
propriation for  social  services — $271  mil- 
lion, up  $21  million  from  last  year.  Our 
share  of  the  $1  billion  available  for  socitU 
services  is  only  $134  million.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  net  loss  of  about  $137  million 
not  taking  into  account  cdiild  care  and 
family  plaiming.  California  loses  close  to 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  just  one  way  of 
looking  at  it.  Senator.  On  page  4  of  the 
committee  report,  in  the  table,  it  says, 
administration  recommends  revenue 
sharing  for  New  York.  $534  million.  That 
bill  recommends  $625  million.  That  is 
more  than  $90  million  above  what  the 
administration  recommended.  The  only 
reason  I  would  think  that  New  York 
would  be  heard  to  complain  was  that  the 
House  jumped  that  $534  million  figure  to 
$649  million,  which  is  $115  million  more 
than  the  administration  recommended. 
We  do  not  think  that  can  be  justified  on 
any  basis  whatever.  That  is  a  difference 
of  opinion. 

Now  look  at  the  California  figures. 
CaUfomia  was  recommended  for  $590 
million  by  the  administration.  The  com- 
mittee bill  recommended  $644  million, 
S54  million  above  what  the  Eidministra- 
tion  recommended.  I  would  think  that 
there  would  be  Uttle  to  complain  about 
on  that,  if  the  House  had  not  already 
raised  it — without  adding  as  much  as  we 
did  to  the  bill — up  to  $610  million. 

So  that  what  the  State  would  get  is 
substantially  beyond  what  the  figures  of 
the  administration  recommended. 

The  Senator's  State  may  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  we  did  not  do  the 
best  we  could,  but  taking  all  the  factors 

of  equity  into  account 

Mr.  TUNNETX".  I  beUeve  that  I  know 
wliy.  The  Senator  worked  out  that  for- 
mula.  I  have  great  sympathy  for  the 


problems  the  Senator  has  in  his  State,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  rural  States  in  the 
South  and  Midwest.  It  seems  to  me  that 
where  we  have  a  revenue-sharing  bill 
which  makes  money  available  to  a  State 
to  enable  it  to  be  of  greater  service,  we 
must  recognize  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  large  States.  We  have  higher  wel- 
fare payments  due  to  our  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  people  have  emigrated 
to  those  States,  even  though  they  have 
not  contributed  in  the  slightest  to  the  tax 
revenues  in  the  past.  They  expect  their 
local  governmental  agencies  to  provide 
them  with  assistance  and  services.  Under 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  the  effect 
is  to  take  away  the  $137  million  in  social 
services  because  social  services  are  elimi- 
nated and  we  are  given  only  $510  million 
under   the   revenue-sharing   provisions. 
Insofar  as  the  House  bill  is  concerned, 
we  have  lost  $100  million.  So,  in  essence. 
if  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  version 
of  the  legislation  passes,  California  will 
lose  approximately  $237  million  that  it 
would  have  received  under  the  House 
version  of  the  bill. 
I  beUeve  strongly  that  there  should  be 


.  limit  on  social  services.  I  beUeve  that 
t25  bUlion  or  $3  bilhon  or  $3.6  biUion 
£i^  a  lot  of  sense.  The  $1  billion  limit 
riust   not    adequate,    particularly    in 
ralifornia.  Local  and  St»ite  governments 
«m  be  required  to  pay  the  additional 
ri50  million  to  bring  it  tc  an  even  level. 
Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
tfl  these  welfare  expenditures,  that  is  a 
Cerent  subject.  That  is  covered  more 
fXv  in  H.R.  1.  That  will  be  considered 
inthe  future.  When  the  Senator  sees 
Sae  report  on  it,  I  know  that  the  way  it 
suuids  now,  CaUfomia  is  one  of  the 
Btetes  that  gets  the  largest  amounts  in 
that  measure  because  Calif  orma  is  doing 
a  lot  in  that  area.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senator  wUl  be  disappointed  with  tlie 
wftv  California  makes  out  in  that  bUl, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  conunittee  recom- 
mendations  are   concerned    Nor    do    I 
Oiink  that  the  Senator  should  really  feel 
vm  badly  about  the  fact  that  his  State, 
witti  just  under  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
uon  and  16  percent  above  the  average 
income,  receives  just  over  10  percent  of 
the  money  under  the  bUl. 

So  on  the  whole,  with  respect  to  CaU- 
fomia. we  do  not  propose  to  do  quite  as 
well  as  the  House  did.  We  cannot  justify 
iSag  what  the  House  did.  The  House 
looked  at  the  personal  income  taxes  and 
whether  a  person  does  or  does  not  live 
in  the  metropolitan  area  and  shifted 
more  money  to  the  large  inetropoUtan 
States.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  take 
au  factors  into  account,  I  beUeve  that 
CaUfomia  has  been  treated  very  f aurly. 
And  I  beUeve  that  the  figures  wiU  speak 
for  themselves. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
senior  ^vill  yield  further.  I  have  just 
one  last  point  I  would  lUie  to  make.  Un- 
der the  admmistration  prop<»^.  C^- 
fomia  would  have  received  $590.2  mU- 
lion.  under  the  Fuiance  Committee  pro- 
posal, we  would  receive  $510.4  miUion.  So. 
we  do  receive  about  $80  milUon  less. 

Mr  LONG.  But  the  Senator  is  leaving 
out  his  State's  share  of  the  additional  $1 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  am  leaving  out 
social  services  because  the  FUiance  Com- 
mittee biU  takes  away  the  $250  miUion 
that  we  are  receiviiag  right  now  for  social 
service  programs. 

Mr  LONG.  We  would  not  reduce  tne 
money  for  child  care  nor  family  plan- 
ning Your  share  of  that  must  be  some- 
thmg  like  a  $100  million  plus  $134  mU- 
llon  vou  received  mider  the  supplemen- 
tar>'  grants.  You  cannot  count  this  as  a 
loss  on  both  sides.  Also,  we  have  another 
bUl  comUig  along,  H.R.  1.  that  wUl  pro- 
ride  a  large  amount  of  additional  funds 
to  help  the  Senator  with  the  welfare 
problems  and  the  aged  and  the  family 

planning  category  as  weU. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 

Senator  yield?  I  gather  that  the  Senator 

would  prefer  us  to  use  his  time. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   JAVITS.    Mr.   President,    if    the 

Senator  would  yield  me   10  minutes.  I 

vield  4   minutes  to   the  Senator  from 

Illinois. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  do  I  have  remaining?  If  I  have  10 

minutes,    the    Senator    may    certaUily 

have  it. 
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Mr.  JAVnS.  WIU  the  Senator  yield 

me  8  minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator txas  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
11  minutes  remaining,  the  Senator  may 
liavethellmUiutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  coUeague. 

I  think  that  this  colloquy  has  been 
among  the  most  important  exchanges 
we  have  tiad.  We  are  gettUig  down  to  the 
nitty-gritty  of  the  biU.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  re- 
turned to  the  fioor,  because  he  raised  a 
profound  question. 

What  other  formula  could  be  adopted? 
There  are  an  infinite  number.  And  when 
some  of  us  support  the  proposal,  we  do  so 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
so.  The  committee  has  made  it  possible 
to  have  tliis  argumentation  on  the  fioor. 
We  would  not  have  been  here  if  the  com- 
mittee had  not  met  for  week  after  week 
of  hearings  to  report  the  bUl.  And  we  did 
say  that  we  would  take  this  if  it  means 
taking  nothing  otherwise.  Prom  that 
standpomt  it  is  a  magnificent  bUl.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  w  ant  to  be  steamroUered 
in  conference  because  the  House  has  rec- 
ognized cerUin  factors  that  are  so  im- 
portant to  all  States  that  they  wiU  have 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

I  ask  the  committee  why  it  chose  to 
ignore  income  tax  as  a  special  factor. 
When  we  give  $5  miUion  back  to  the 
States  v.e  ought  to  say  what  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  said  last  Thursday  in  a 
quotation  that  I  have  reference  to  and 
wUl  put  in  the  Record  tomorrow.  The 
fact  is  that  his  State  of  Louisiana  has 
received  more.  I  realize  the  difficult  job 
of  puttUig  on  an  Uicome  tax.  That  fact 
has  destroyed  Governors  and  moved  the 
people  out  of  office  that  have  proposed 
them  However,  States  have  had  to  do  it 
because  they  could  not  do  it  on  the  sales 
tax  alone.  We  know  how  Uiequitable  that 

What  the  House  has  done,  which  has 
gone  further  than  we  liave  and  we  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  it,  is  to  provide  a 
special   incentive   to   those   States   and 
award  those  States  that  have  bitten  the 
bullet  and  moved  forward  and  started 
to  base  their  future  revenue  on  income 
taxes  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  only  sen- 
sible and  sound  way  to  finance  a  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  only  way  we  have  been 
able  to  finance  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  the  only  way  that  we  have  been  able 
to  finance  State  and  local  governments. 
So  I  merely  ask  why  the  committee  did 
not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  in- 
come tax  should  be  set  up  as  the  way  to 
finance  Government  operations  and  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  States  to  move 
forward  and  reform  theU  own  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  lUte  to  put  m 
the  Record  at  this  tune  the  comments 
made  by  Robert  E.  Merriam.  Chairman 
of  the  Advisoo'  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
comments  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STATKM«NI  SUBMrrTKD  BT  HOBBT  S.  M^BJAM, 

Chai»man,  Adviscmit  Commissiom  om  Inma- 

GOVBaN  MENTAL    RXLATIONS 

The  Advlaory  CommUalon  on  luteigovern- 
mental  Relatlona  has  been  In  the  Tangiiard 
of  those  advocating  the  revenu*  wharlng  We*. 
The  ba«lfl  for  the  CommlMlon's  commltinant 
to  the  concept  Is  its  belief  that  revenue  ehar- 
lag  wm  buUd  greater  flexlbUlty  Into  our  In- 
tergoveminaental  ByBtem — the  kind  of  flexl- 
bUlty that  wUl  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
emmenu  to  be  more  responalve  to  the  diTerae 
conditions  and  needs  In  this  vast  country. 
This  Is,  of  course,  the  essence  of  federalism 
and  the  source  of  lt8  beneftta  as  a  form  ot 
governmental  organlssation. 

As  reoenUy  as  December.  1971.  the  Com- 
mission   expressed    Its    appreclaUon    to    the 
House   Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  re- 
solving to  make  HJl.  11960.  the  progenitor 
of  H.B.  14370,  Its  first  order  of  business  irtien 
Congress  reconvened   In   January    1973.  The 
Commission  noted  at  Its  D«)ember  17.  1971, 
meeting   that   from   lus   earliest  espousal   of 
the    Idea   of   Federal   revenue   sharing   with 
States  and  locsOltles.    "this  Commission  has 
consistently  taken  the  position  that  the  first 
order  of  priority  Ifi  to  establish  the  principle 
of   general   support   payments."   TLR.   14370 
does  this  and  therefore  on  behaU  of  the  Com- 
mission I  can  sav  that  it  support*  this  bUl. 
In  addition  to  being  In  the  vanguard  of 
those  advocating  revenue  sharing,  the  Ad- 
visory   Commission    on    Inter-govemmental 
Relations  has  been  Ui  the  vanguard  of  those 
advocating  more  Intensive  use  of  the  Btate 
personal  Income   tax.  WhUe   It  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission that  the   limited  State  Income  tax 
incentive  provided  In  ELB.  14370  Is  under  at- 
tack, we  want  the  record  to  show  clearly  that 
ACIK  favors  the  retention  of  the  State  to- 
come  tax  incentive. 

The  case  for  Unking  revenue  sharing  with 
encouragement  of  the  State  personal  Income 
tax  rests  on  three  arguments ; 

1.  Without  an  inducement  to  use  the  per- 
sonal income  tax.  revenue  sharing  would 
tend  to  undercut  State  use  of  this  prime  tax 
source.  State  legislators,  especially  thoee  In 
the  non-income  tax  States,  could  be  expected 
to  live  In  constant  hope  that  even  larger 
Federal  revenue  sharmg  grants  will  take 
them  off  the  fiscal  hoc*.  Yet  no  rhetoric 
about  the  plight  of  financiaUy  hard-pressed 
State  and  local  governments  can  gloss  over 
the  fact  that  the  non-Income  tax  States  are 
f  aUlng  to  help  themselves. 

2.  The  claim  that  a  Federal  incentive  for 
the  use  of  the  State  personal  incoTne  tax  is 
■'coercive'  carries  little  weight  when  the  in- 
ducement is  part  of  a  revenue  sharing  bill. 
If  Congress  Is  willing  to  make  general  sup- 
port payments  to  States  and  locaUtles.  it 
becomes  quite  reasonable  for  Congress  to 
enact  as  part  of  H.R.  14370  a  provUlon  that 
would  help  Insure  that  States  tap  their  own 
Income  tax  potential. 

3      The    combination     approach — revenue 
sharing  coupled   with   a   State   personal   in- 
come tax  inducement  provision — is  the  best 
hope   of   meeting   both   the   immediate   and 
long-range  fiscal  requirement  of  State  and 
local  governments.  HJt.   14370  wUl   provide 
high  Income  tax  States  such  as  Calllomla. 
New  York.  CJregon  and  Wisconsin  immediate 
financial   aid  and   long-range  assistance   In 
the  form  of  reduced  vulnerabUlty  to  toter- 
state  tax  competition.  The  somewhat  larger 
allocations  to  Income  tax  States  would  tend 
to  prompt  non-income  tax  SUtes,  eg.  Con- 
necticut. New  Jerwy,  Tenneaeee  and  Texas. 
to  enter  the  Income  tax  field  and  the  re- 
sultant   reduction    In    the   vulnerablUty   of 
Income  tax  States  to  interstate  tax  compe- 
tition would  then  permit  States  such  as  New 
York  to  make  furthw  use  of  the  pereonal 
Income  tax. 

In   summary.    HJl.    14370— the   State   and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act — promotes  the  in- 
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teresU  of  feder»ll«m  by  Introducing  both  a 
badly  needed  element  of  HexlbUlty  Into  our 
federal  aid  arrangemenU  and  an  Incentive 
for  greater  State  use  of  the  Income  tax 

STATIMINT  OF  ROBBIT  E.  MlMIAM.  CHAIBMAN. 

AoviacMT  Commission  on  Intiboovmn- 
MtJrrAi.  Relations,  Bbfork  thi  House 
Wats  and  Means  CoMMmn,  U.S.  House 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  JXTNI  14,  1971 

Mr  Memxam.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
For  the  record,  I  have  with  me  William 
MacDougall,   the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commlaalon.  a.id  John  Shannon,  who  Is  As- 
sistant Director. 

I  also  for  the  record  make  note  of  Oon- 
irressman  Ullman-s  kind  remarks  and  recall 
that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  one  of  the 
original  members  of  this  Commission  in  1959 
when  It  was  formed.  ^  »^,^ 

Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  three 
short  sentences. 

The  case  for  Unking  revenue  sharing  with 
ei.couragement  of  the  State  personnel  income 
tax  rests  on  three  arguments: 

1  Without  an  inducement  to  use  the  per- 
gonal income  tax.  revenue  sfianng  would  tend 
CO  undercut  State  ute  of  this  prime  tax 
source.  State  legislators,  especially  those  In 
the  non-income  tax  States,  could  be  expected 
to  live  In  constant  hope  that  even  Isjrger 
Federal  revenue  sharing  grants  wlU  take  them 
off  the  fiscal  hook.  Yet  no  rhetoric  about  the 
plight  of  financially  hard-pressed  State  and 
local  govemmenU  can  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  the  non-income  tax  States  are  falUng 
to  help  themselves. 

2  The  claim  that  a  Federal  incentive  for 
the  use  Of  the  State  personal  income  tax  is 
-coercive'  carries  little  weight  when  thetn- 
ducement  is  part  of  a  revenue  sharing  bUl.  II 
ConKress  Is  willing  to  make  general  support 
payments  to  States  and  localities,  it  becomes 
quite  reasonable  for  Congress  to  en«:t  as 
part  of  H  Jl.  H370  a  provision  that  would  help 
insure  that  States  tap  their  own  income  tax 

'^3*T)ie      comMTMitton     opprooc/i— recenu* 
sharing  coupled  with  a  State  personal  in- 
come  tax  inducement  provUiovr-isthe  best 
hope   Of   meeting   both   the   imrnediate   and 
long-range   fiscal  requirement  of  State  and 
local   gc^ernments.   H.R.    14370   wlU  provide 
high  income  tax  SUtes  such  as  California. 
New  York.  Oregon  and  Wisconsin  immediate 
financial  aid  and  long  range  assistance  In  the 
form  of  reduced  vulnerability  to  Interstate 
tax  competition.  The  somewhat  larger  allo- 
cations to  income  tax  States  would  tend  to 
prompt  non-income  tax  States,  e.g..  Connect- 
icut    New   Jersey,   Tennessee   and   Texas,   to 
enter  the  income  tax  field  and  the  resultant 
reduction  In  the  vulnerability  of  Income  tax 
States  to  interstate  tax  competition  wouJd 
then  oermlt  States  such  as  New  York  to  make 
further  use  of  the  personal  Income  tax. 

In  summary.  HS..  14370-the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act— promotes  the 
interests  of  federalism  by  Introducing  both  a 
badly  needed  element  of  flexibility  into  our 
Federal  aid  arrangements  and  an  Incentive 
for  greater  State  use  of  the  income  tax. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  that  is  from 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  conclude  this  debate.  It  has  gone 
longer  than  I  had  expected.  It  is  Indic- 
ative of  the  deep  feeUngs  existing  here 
Rbout  this  matter.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  simply  faced  an  issue  that  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  social  services 
proposition  is  being  wiped  out.  And  al- 
legedly we  are  getting  an  urban  dividend 
which  only  replaces  it  at  the  most  by  40 
percent— that  is  the  social  services  pro- 
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vision.  And  in  addition  we  are  asked  to 
assume  that  this  represents  the  correc- 
tion of  a  bias  against  industrialized 
States  and  urbanized  States  which  is 
found  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  that,  espe- 
cially as  the  history  of  what  States  re- 
ceive shows  that  they  spend  a  greater 
part  of  what  they  receive  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  city  areas.  And  even  to  gloss 
over  this  by  saying  that  we  are  some- 
what bettering  the  city  areas  means  that 
we  should  not  be  taken  in  by  that,  be- 
cause each  of  the  States  I  have  men- 
tioned takes  a  very  material  reduction 
under  this  mesisure. 

Mr.  President,  in  conrlusion  let  me  say 
first  there  is  absolutely  no  urbaniza- 
tion aspect  to  the  Senate  formula,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  most  of  the 
population  of  our  country  is  urbanized 
and  that  urbanized  area*  exist  in  a  great 
majority  of  our  States.  This  is  simply 
stricken  out.  It  was  in  the  House  bill 
but  it  is  not  here. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  you  cannot  have 
it  both  ways  on  the  $1  billion.  You  can- 
not argue  at  one  and  the  same  time  that 
it  is  a  tradeoff  for  the  social  services 
program  and  also  that  it  is  an  urban 
dividend  on  revenue  sharing.  It  will  not 
stretch  that  far.  Nor  do  I  think  we  are 
going  to  be  bemused  by  the  so-called 
cranking  in  of  $1  billion.  It  may  be  clever 
but  I  think  we  have  enough  brains  to 
see  through  it.  They  have  cranked  in  $1 
billion.  You  may  be   getting   $1   billion 
more  in  this  but  you  may  be  losing  $1 
billion  or  $2  billion  or  worse  in  the  other 
provisions. 

So  I  hope  that  Senators  from  States 
with    urbanized    populations    will    see 
that  their  interests  have  not  been  fairly 
served  in  this  bill  by  this  formula,  that 
the  urban  dividend  I  have  suggested  is 
the  way  to  correct  that  inequity,  and  that 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derstand why  Senators  from  New  York, 
Illinois,  even  California  might  complain 
about  the  committee  recommendation. 
But  the  House  committee,  and  keep  in 
mind  that  in  the  House  a  large  State  like 
New  York  has  more  than  10  times  as 
many  Representatives  as  a  State  like 
Utah 


and  the  urbanized  States,  such  as  New 
York  and  Illinois. 

We  on  the  Senate  side  would  not  buy 
that  formula.  How  could  we?  If  we  came 
to  a  formula  on  the  administration  rec- 
ommendation and  benefited  17  States  and 
hurt  33  States,  we  would  hBve  been  voted 
down  by  a  2-to-l  margin,  and  we  should 
have  been.  We  would  not  be  recommend- 
ing something  the  Senate  would  be  will- 
ing to  buy.  We  did  it  the  other  way 
around.  We  helped  33  States  Instead  of 
17,  by  turning  it  around  the  other  way 
and  making  it  far  more  in  line  with  the 
administration     recommendation.     The 
committee  bill  was  so  much  in  line  with 
the  administration  recommendation  that 
without  one  word  of  solicitation  by  any 
member  of  the  committee,  the  adminis- 
tration said  that  what  we  did  was  better 
than   what  they   had   recommended  to 
begin  with,  whereas  on  the  House  side 
they  were  told,  "Support  that  concept  or 
no  bill." 

Frankly,  when  the  administration  saw 
the  good  way  things  were  going,  that  we 
were  considering  poverty  as  the  sole  fac- 
tor, they  suggested  that  to  put  poverty 
together  with  the  tax  effort  factor  would 
make  better  sense. 

The  same  wealthier  States  said  we  bet- 
ter improve  their  situation  on  the  theory 
that  to  him  who  has  it  shall  be  given  and, 
from  him  who  hath  not  it  shall  be  taken 
away.  What  was  left  to  the  rest  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  House,  and  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Senate  restored  to  the 
poor  States  what  had  been  taken  away 
from  them. 


Mr.  BENNETTT.  Twenty. 
Mr.  LONG.  They  have  more  than  20 
times  as  many  Representatives  as  a  State 
like  Utah,  but  they  do  not  have  any 
more  Senators  than  Utah  when  they 
reach  the  Senate.  So  they  have  five  times 
as  many  Representatives  as  Louisiana, 
but  no  more  Senators  when  they  reach 
the  Senate.  That  was  the  great  compro- 
mise to  begin  with. 

Recognizing  those  factors,  let  us  face 
it.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  House  has  to  take  into  consideration 
the  composition  of  the  House,  just  as  we 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
position of  the  Senate. 

On  the  House  side,  based  on  a  logical 
and  reasonable  formula  recommended  by 
the  Nixon  administration,  they  proceeded 
to  change  the  formula  to  help  17  States 
and  hurt  33  States.  Who  received  the 
most  help?  It  was  the  wealthier  States 


REVENUE  SHAKING  MUST  GIVE  RECOCNmON  TO 
URBAN  PROBLEMS  AND  EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  IN- 
COME TAXES  • 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  principle  contained  in  amendment 
No.  1465  to  the  Finance  Committee  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  14370,  the  State  and  Lo- 
cal Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  If  this 
measure,    offered    by    Senators    JAvrrs, 
Mathias,  and  Percy,  were  to  be  adopted, 
"urbanized    population"    would   be  ac- 
corded greater  weight  in  determining 
State  allotments  of  the  shared  revenues. 
This  goal  could  be  accomplished  without 
penalizing  the  less  urban  States.  The 
amendment  would  increase  the  cost  of 
revenue    sharing    over    a    5 -year   time 
period  by  just  $1.5  billion  since,  except 
for  the  final  year,  armual  increments  to 
the  national  revenue-sharing  fund  would 
be  eliminated. 

Frankly,  I  am  opposed  to  any  increase 
over  the  fimdlng  approved  by  the  House. 
However,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment with  the  hope  that  a  way  can  be 
found  in  conference  to  attend  to  urban 
needs  without  expending  more  total 
funds  on  revenue  sharing  than  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee version  of  H.R.  14370. 

I  have  long  endorsed  revenue  sharing 
as  an  interim  measure  to  relieve  the 
State-local  fiscal  crisis.  For  that  reason, 
I  support  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee bill  because  it  terminates  revenue 
sharing  after  5  years.  Further,  compared 
to  some  other  proposals,  it  directs  rela- 
tively greater  assistance  to  urban  States, 
and  provides  an  incentive  for  the  wider 
use  of  State  income  taxes.  The  amend- 


ments offered  by  the  Finance  Committee 
to  BB"  14370  would  weaken  the  bill  in 
these  two  senses. 

Any   really   constructive   program   of 
revenue  sharing,  to  my  mind,  must  direct 
adequate  amoimts  of  shared  funds  into 
tbose  States  where  otu*  great  urban  cen- 
(en  are  located.  The  17  States,  plus  the 
Dtotrlct    of    Columbia,    which    receive 
gajftUer  allocaUons  under  the  Finance 
Committee  bill,  as  compared  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  approach,  include  most  of  our 
great  urban  States.  These  States  together 
contain  about  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  While  these 
States  and  their  cities  often  have  great 
economic  resources,  the  public  problems 
which  they  face  frequently  far  exceed 
these  resources.  Similarly  the  costs  of 
supporting  a  family  are  usually  higher  in 
metropolitan   areas  than  outside  such 
areas.  Greater  wealth  is  required  to  pro- 
vide adequate  living  standards  as  well  as 
public  services. 

Tlie  Advisory  Commissian  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  found  that 
the  per  capita  cost  of  providing  many 
public  services  increases  as  a  commimity 
becomes  larger.  In  other  words,  in  the 
provision  of  governmental  services,  there 
are  diseconomies  of  scale.  Costs  of  public 
services  and  the  niunber  of  public  em- 
ployees per  100  population  may  be  as 
much  as  50  percent  higher  in  cities  of 
250,000  population  or  more  as  compared 
to  smaller  communities. 

These  larger  governmental  expendi- 
tures result  partly  from  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  life  in  crowded  urban  environ- 
ments. However,  the  presence  of  propor- 
tionally larger  numbers  of  poor,  mini- 
mally educated,  older,  and  nonwhlte  resi- 
dents are  important  factors  which  also 
influence  these  outlays.  Crime,  poor 
housing,  and  unemployment  are  all 
manifestations  of  the  urban  social  sitiia- 
tion  which  necessitate  great  public  ex- 
penditures. 

Not  only  are  the  governments  of  urban 
areas  faced  with  public  problems  of  a 
magnitude  greater  than  those  of  most 
other  areas,  but  they  possess  fewer  re- 
sources to  meet  them.  The  bases  for  prop- 
erty and  retail  sales  taxes  do  not  grow  as 
rapidly  in  center  cities  as  elsewhere.  Yet. 
the  burdens  of  taxation,  especially  that 
OQ  real  property,  often  weigh  heaviest  on 
the  residents  of  the  inner  cities. 

State  aid,  which  can  help  offset  these 
fiscal  disadvantages  of  big  cities,  is  nor- 
mally a  smaller  contributor  to  center  city 
revenues  than  to  those  of  other  com- 
munities. The  Federal  domestic  grant 
system  also  delivers  on  the  whole  less 
per  capita  aid  to  the  heavily  urbanized 
regions  of  the  Nation  than  to  those  w^hich 
are  less  urbanized. 

When  State  contributions  to  the  Fed- 
eral revenues  in  fiscal  year  1970  are  com- 
pared to  benefits  ^rom  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  during  that  period,  it  is  clear  that 
mtmey  is  redistributed  away  from  the 
urban  States  to  the  poorer  rural  States. 
In  many  cases,  these  are  the  same  States 
which  would  be  penalized  under  the  pro- 
visiMis  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
revenue-sharing  proposal.  The  loss  to  my 
own  State  of  Delaware,  as  compared  to 
the  House  form  of  H.R.  14370.  would  be 
$4.4  million.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  no 


redistribution  of  reeourcee  should  take 
place  within  the  Federal  system  or  that 
rural  areas  are  not  plagued  by  grave 

social,  economic,  and  political  problems. 
Rather,  I  do  urge  that  the  meeting  c." 
urban  needs  be  a  primary  goal  of  revenue 
sharing  since  the  problems  of  nonurban 
areas  are  already  the  focus  of  our  grants- 
in-aid. 

The  argument  has  been  put  forth  that 
while  the  Finance  Committee's  bill  may 
not  affect  urban  States  as  favorably  as 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  meas- 
ure,  It  put  larger  portions  of  State  al- 
locatiraiE  in  center  cities.  This  contention 
overlooks  the  fact  that  large  percentages 
of  State  fimds — over  30  percent — are  de- 
voted to  Intergoverrmiental  aid  to  local 
units.  The  denial  of  adequate  revenue - 
sharing  funds  to  urban  State  govern- 
ments will,  of  course,  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  direct  this  assistance  to 
their  cities. 

The  major  city  of  my  State.  Wilming- 
ton, receives  $831,349  less  under  the  Sen- 
ate proposal  even  though  an  additional 
$1  billion  "supplemental  sharing"  money 
is  included  in  the  national  fvmd  by  the 
Senate  committee.  Consequently,  we  In 
Delaware  have  an  additional  reason  to  be 
concerned  with  the  revised  form  of  H.R. 
14370.  The  data  found  in  the  Finance 
Committee's  report  show  at  least  24  other 
cities  which  represent  significant  urban 
centers  within  their  States  also  receiving 
less  money  from  the  Senate  formula  than 
from  that  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Urban  problems  are  clearly  not  re- 
stricted to  the  center  cities.  America's 
suburbs  more  and  more  must  imdertake 
governmental  tasks  of  a  magnitude  simi- 
lar to  that  of  those  confronted  by  the 
center  cities.  These  suburban  counties 
and  cities,  according  to  advocates  of  the 
Finance  Committee  bill,  would  not  fare 
weU  as  a  result  of  its  pattern  of  Intra- 
state distribution. 

When  assessing  the  impact  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  bill  on  States  and  lo- 
calities, it  is  important  to  s^arate  the 
funds  derived  from  the  newly  appro- 
priated revenue-sharing  moneys  from 
those  provided  by  the  $1  billion  "supple- 
mental sharing  grants." 

The  "supplemental  grants,"  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  "urbanized  popu- 
lation," are  In  reality  funds  which  States 
are  already  receiving  under  the  open- 
ended  social  services  grant  program.  The 
Finance  Committee  has  moved  to  set  a 
$1  billion  national  limit  on  expenditures 
under  this  program,  excluding  child  care 
and  family  plarming  services.  I  favor  a 
limitation  on  the  open-endedness  of  so- 
cial service  grants,  but  would  apply  it  to 
all  elements  of  the  program. 

The  substitution  of  "supplemental 
revenue-sharing  grsmts"  for  the  bulk  of 
the  social  services  program  creates  one 
further  difficulty  for  States  and  localities. 
The  bill,  as  currently  structured,  would 
apportion  these  grants  on  a  basis  of  one- 
third  to  States  and  two-thirds  to  locali- 
ties. Some  States,  including  my  own, 
place  the  responsibility  for  most  social 
services  at  the  State  level  of  govenmient. 
H.R.  14370  as  altered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee would  in  some  cases  not  put  the 
supplemental  funds  in  the  hands  of  those 


who  have  responsiblLty  for  social  serv- 
ices. 

The  second  major  weakness  of  the 
revenue-sharing  bUl  presently  before  the 
Senate  is  that  it  fails  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  the  wider  use  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  of  the  more  productive 
and  equitable  personal  income  tax.  It  Is 
only  through  the  use  of  such  modes  of 
revenue  that  our  States  and  communi- 
ties will  be  restored  to  their  proper  places 
of  responsibility  within  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. Currently  only  about  8  percent  of 
State  and  local  revenues  are  derived 
from  this  source. 

Revenue  sharing  without  encouraging 
the  modernization  of  non -Federal  taxes 
will  do  little  to  free  States  and  localities 
from  their  dependence  on  Federal  funds, 
which  are  frequently  encumbered  with 
complex  requirements.  It  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  revenue-sharing 
funds  themselves  would  soon  become 
subject  to  extensive  Federal  regulation, 
similar  to  those  applied  to  grants-in- 
aid,  once  misapplications  of  the  funds 
were  discovered.  Funds  obtained  as  a  re- 
sult of  more  extensive  use  of  the  income 
tax  by  non-Federal  bodies  would  be 
raised  and  spent  at  the  same  level  of 
government. 

This  amendment  would  provide  an  an- 
nual "urban  dividend"  of  $600  million 
during  the  first  year  of  revenue  sharing 
and  $900  million  thereafter,  to  be  divided 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  ur- 
banized population.  Neither  "supplemen- 
tal grants"  nor  the  local  pattern  of  dis- 
tribution would  be  affected  by  the  meas- 
ure. It  would  allow  the  great  urban 
States  to  receive  funds  partly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  urbanized  population. 
Frankly,  I  prefer  the  House  version,  but 
I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  so  forcefully  arguing  the 
inequities  contained  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee version.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  could  find  a  way  to  meet  the 
urban  needs  without  exceeding  the  total 
amount  of  revenue-sharing  funds  au- 
thorized in  the  House  bill. 

I  urge  Senators  to  join  me  in  support 
of    this    amendment,    which    offers    an 
excellent   compromise    revenue   sharing 
package.  Such  a  compromise  would  per- 
mit  us   to   expeditiously   deliver  badly 
needed  funds  to  our  States  and  localities. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  tMr. 
Cranston  > .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota <  Mr.  HoMPHRiY  • ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknnbdy).  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERNi,    the    Senator    from    Maine    <Mr. 
MusKiE ) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Alabanoia 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey  I  would  vote  "yea." 
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Mr  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  Uiat  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Btxm  > , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MiLLKRJ.  and  the  Senator  from  Souin 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessar- 
ily absent.  ,,     _ 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  cMr.  Gold- 
WATBR)  is  necessarUy  absent  because  of 
death  in  his  family.  ,^  ^  ^  ,     .w. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller ).  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  t  would  each  vote  'nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays  57.  as  follows: 

[No.  414  liCg.l 
YKAS— 27 
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Brock 

Burdlck 

Bvrd. 

Harry  F  .  Jr. 
By  rd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chtlee 
Church 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
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Kagleton 
Ea£ll&n<i 
Edwards 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellnion 

Cranston 

Gold  water 


Grtffln 

Hart 

Inouye 

Javlls 

Mat  hi  as 

Mcudale 

Pastore 

Percy 

Blblcoff 

NAY&— 67 
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Fannin 

Ful  bright 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClelUn 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING — 16 


Hoth 

Saxbe 

achwelker 

Scott 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Mclniyre 

Meicall 

Men  toy  a 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwoc-d 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith 

Spent; 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Young 


Harris 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

McGovern 

Miller 

Mundt 


Muskle 
Pell 

Sparkman 
Thvirmond 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  1465) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to 
me  before  he  calls  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
for  the  infoiroation  of  the  Senate,  when 
I  was  questioned  by  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  earlier  today.  I  esti- 
mated that  we  would  finish  this  bill  at 
1  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon.  In  view 
of  developments  that  will  not  be  possible, 
but  we  ought  to  finish  it  some  time  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  dispose  of  this 
bill  at  that  time,  and  then  go  back  on 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive 
Weapons. 

I  thank  the  distingtiished  Senator. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1505.     AS     MODITIED 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  amendment  No.  1505.  as 
modified,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs.  Ed- 
wards). The  amendment,  as  modified, 
will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  63.  line   17.  sUUte  out 
through  pag«  66,  line  33. 

On  page  67.  line  1.  strike  out  "Subtitle  C 
and  ln«ert  in  lieu  thereof  "Subtitle  B". 

Beginning  on  page   100,  Une   1.  strike  out 
through  page  112,  Une  15,  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  new  title : 
TITLE     ni— LIMITATIONS     ON     GRANTS 

FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICES  UNDER  PUBLIC 

ASSISTANCE  PROOBAMB 

"HMrTATlONS  ON   GRAMT8  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a)  (4)  and  (5).  403(a) 
(3)  and  (6),  1003(a)  (3)  and  (4),  1403(a) 
(3)  and  (4).  or  1603(a)  (4)  and  i5).  amounts 
payable  to  any  State  under  any  such  section 
with  respect  to  expenditures  Incurred  for 
social  services  for  any  calendar  quarter  com- 
mencing after  June  30,  1973,  shall  be  reduced 
by  any  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  total  anaount  paid  to  such 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  (commencing  with 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972)  under 
all  of  such  sections  with  respect  to  such 
expenditures  does  not  exceed  the  allotment 
of  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)  ) . 

"(b)  For  such  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1972) 
there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  State — 

"(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  $2,750,000,000  as  the  population  of 
such  State  (determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  data  avaUable  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  as  of  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year)  bears  on  the  population  of  all 
the  States   <as  so  determined);   and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  allot- 
ment (as  determined  under  paragraph  (1)) 
Is  less  than  the  smaller  ot — 

"(A)  the  total  payments  received  by  such 
State  with  respect  to  social  services  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1972.  under  aU 
of  the  sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
referred  to  In  stibsectlon   (a),  or 

"(B)  $460,000,000. 
such  additional  amount  ae  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  allotment  of  such  State 
for  such  year  up  to  the  smaller  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  In  clauses  (A)  and  (B). 
reduced  by  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  total  amount  allotted  to 
all  States  under  this  paragraph  does  not 
exceed  $25,000,000. 

"Sec.  302.  In  addition  to  any  sums  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
anu  Welfare  to  make  payments  to  the 
States  for  social  services  provided  under 
title  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  or  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  The  sums  appropriated  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  for  the  making  of  payments  to 
States  with  respect  to  Buch  social  services 
(including,  but  not  limited  to)  — 

"(1)  to  Insure  that  no  State  Is  paid  less 
for  soclsa  services  provided  under  any  such 
title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  than  such  State  received  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  and 

"(2)  to  provide  for  making  supplemental 
payments  to  States  which  provide  social 
services  under  such  titles  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1»73,  pursuant  to  re- 
vised plaiui  for  the  provtalou  of  such  services 
which  v^re  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  prior  to 
July  1,  1972.  and  which  have  entered  into 
purchase  of  service  contracts  requiring  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  amounts  they  would 
otherwise  receive  for  the  provision  of  such 
services  under  section  SOI  of  this  Act,  and 
"(3)  to  make  additional  payments  to 
States  upon  approval  of  a  State  plan  which 
demonstrates  a  clear  and  significant  cost 
benefit,  as  that  term  is  defined  In  regulations 


Issued   subsequent   to   the   passage   of   thU 
legislation. 

"Sec.  303.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'State'  means  the  fifty  States  and 
the  Dtetrlct  of  Columbia."   | 


AMENDMENT  OF  AIRPORT  AND  AIR- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3755. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Edwards)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
increase  the  United  States  share  of  al- 
lowable project  costs  under  such  Act;  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  prohibit  certain  State 
taxation  of  persons  in  air  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
sert: 

That,  dtirlng  the  tlghteen-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  State  (or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof)  shall  levy  or  collect  any  tax,  fee, 
or  other  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
persons  traveling  in  Interstate,  overseas,  or 
foreign  air  transportation  or  on  the  carriage 
of  persons  In  Interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign 
air  transportation. 

Sec.  (a)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
of  taxes,  fees,  and  other  charges  levied  and 
collected  by  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, directly  or  Indirectly,  on  persons 
traveling  In  interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign 
air  transportation  or  on  the  carriage  of  per- 
sons in  Interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign  air 
transportation  In  order  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  such  taxes,  fees,  or  other  charges  on 
air  transportation  in  the  United  States.  Not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Board  shaU  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  such  investigation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  information  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  section.  Upon 
request  of  the  Board,  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnlsb  the  in- 
formation so  requested. 

(c)  In  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  re- 
quired by  this  section,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  may  hold  hearings,  Issue  subpenas,  ad- 
minister oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and 
receive  evidence  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided by  section  1004  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1484) . 

Sec.  3.  As  tised  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam;  and 

(2)  the  terms  "Interstate  air  transporta- 
tion", "overseas  air  transportation",  and 
"foreign  air  transportation"  shsdl  have  the 
same  meaning  given  such  terms  by  section 

101(21)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 

1 49  U.S.C.  1301(21) ). 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $100,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  first  senteiKe  of  section  13(») 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  1712  (a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two  years"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "three  years". 

And  amend  the  title  so  sis  to  read:  "An 
act  to  provide  for  a  moratorium  on  State 
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taxation  of  the  carriage  of  persons  In  air 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendmaits  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magntt- 
sow,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Cotton. 
and  Mr.  Piarson  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  No. 
1505,  as  modified,  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
an  amendment  No.  1500. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14370)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  for  high- 
priority  expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  income  taxes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  pending  amendment  not  begin 
running  until  tomorrow.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  AJii.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  to- 
night. It  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  VACATING  THE  ORDER  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
RIBICOFF  TOMORROW  AND  FOR 
HIS  RECOGNITION  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Preai- 
dent,  I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the 
order  previously  entered  recognizing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.  RiBicoFF)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes on  tomorrow  be  vacated,  and  that  he 
be  recognized  instead  on  Wednesday  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  immediately 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  BENTSEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE THE  REVENUE  SHARING  BILL 
FOLLOWING  THE  TRANSACmON 
OP  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  ccxisent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recoignltlon  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkkt- 
sen)  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therehi  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  H.R.  14370,  the  reve- 
nue sharing  bill;  that  the  unfinished 
business.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241, 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive 
Weapons,  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  It  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid  aside 
status  imtU  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row or  imtll  the  disposition  of  the  reve- 
nue sharing  bill,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


tlms  of  crime  compensation  bill  8.  760. 
la  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business,  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation thereon  of  1  Vb  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClkllah)  and  the  dlstlrwuiahed 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ; 
that  time  on  any  amendment  thereto  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  McCle-lan)  ; 
that  time  cm  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment  or  in  the  second  degree,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal,  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree,  hi  the 
case  of  amendments  In  the  second  de- 
gree; and  that  in  the  case  of  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  be  under  the  contrcH  of 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 

(Mr.  McClellan)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OP  1972 

ITie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14370)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  for  high- 
Priorlty  expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  Individual  income  taxes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


FOR  VICTIMS  OP  CRIME 

Mr.  ROBERT.  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent — having 
been  authorized  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  do  ao,  and  after  clearing 
this  request  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan). 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Ervtn),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska) — that  at  such  time  as  the  vlc- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Madam  President,  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  for  the  last  4 
days  we  have  made  inquiry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  or  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  as  to  the  plans  of 
the  leadership  with  respect  to  calling  up 
H JR.  13915.  the  antibuslng  legislation  bill. 
Each  time,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to 
the  Senate  that  the  scheduling  of  that 
bill  is  a  matter  for  the  joint  leadership 
to  decide,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  an 
expression  from  the  RepubUcan  leader.  11 
the  acting  Republican  leader  would 
kindly  engage  in  a  coUoquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  AlabSLma,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  appreciate  befaig  advised 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Republican  por- 
titm  of  the  joint  leadership  with  respect 
to  ttoe  scheduling  of  this  bill.  He  would 
appreciate  an  expression  from  the  acting 
Republican  leader  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Madam  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  came  on  the  floor  just  mo- 
mentarily to  assist.  If  I  could,  in  the 
handling  of  the  further  debate  on  the 
revenue  sharing  bill.  I  regret  that  I  am 
not  prepared  to  respond  to  the  Inquiry 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  frcHn  Ala- 
bama on  the  question  he  has  posed.  I  Just 
could  not  venture  an  (»>lnlon. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader  be  able  to  en- 
lighten the  Senate  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Republican  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  frcan  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
has  been  approached  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  with  respect  to  reaching  an 
agreement  for  a  recommendatloo  by  the 
joint  leadership  on  this  questicai? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  sorry,  Madam 
President,  to  have  to  respond  In  the  neg- 
ative. I  do  not  know  whether  the  minority 
leader  has  been  approached. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  could  advise  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  say  that,  as  is 
rather  a  common  practice,  I  am  sure, 
when  a  bill  is  being  debated  for  some 
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tim«  a«  has  the  bUl  now  before  the 
Senate,  the  revalue  sharing  biU,  it  haa 
been  the  custom  for  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  RepubUcan  member  to  aa- 
sume  leadership  positions,  as  indeed  they 
have  assumed  them  all  day  long. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  more  helpful. 
I  came  on  the  floor  only  to  reUeve  the 
distinguished  ranking  RepubUcan  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  iMr.  BKWNETr). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama recalls,  on  each  of  the  four  eve- 
nings that  this  question  has  been  brought 
up   the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  not  been  occupying  the  leadership 
chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
like  to  Inquire  as  to  what  method  is  used 
from  time  to  time  by  the  RepubUcan  side 
of  the  aisle  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts 
of  missing  Senators.  Does  the  leadership 
or  the   acting  leadership  send  out  an 
all-points  bulletin  to  seek  to  locate  the 
missing  leader  when  he  does  not  show 
up?  What  system  is  foUowed?  Would  the 
Senator  mind  enlightening  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  this  regard? 

Mr.    HANSEN.    Madam   President,    I 
would  be  presumptuous,  indeed,  to  try  to 
detail  any  course  of  action  to  my  distin- 
guished and  beloved  coUeague.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  Despite  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  a 
Uttle  longer  than  he  has  been  a  Member 
of  this  body,  I  know  full  well  how  knowl- 
edgeable he  is  with  respect  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  He  has  beoi  on  the  floor 
constantly.  He  has  earned  the  admira- 
tion of  aU  of  us.  He  certainly  has  my  ad- 
miration. I  know  that  every  maneuver, 
every  device,  every  channel,  every  op- 
portunity that  is  available  to  anyone  to 
flnd  out  anything  about  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  is  at  least  as  well  known 
to  the  distingxiished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama as  it  is  to  me.  I  suspect  that  if  I 
were  trying  to  f5nd  out  about  some  Mem- 
ber, perhaps  I  would  call  his  office.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  has  been  done. 
I  repeat.  Mi»^ft"«  President,  that  I  came 
on  the  floor  only  to  reUeve  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah   (Mr.  Bew- 
irrrT>,  who  has  been  here  a  very  long 
time  today,  as  he  has  been  for  the  past 
several  days. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  an- 
ticipate the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
RepubUcan  leader  In  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BLANSEN.  I  suspect  so. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  recaUs  that 
the  distinguished  RepubUcan  leader  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  have 
great  famiUarity  with  this  type  of  leg- 
islation, because  they,  acting  as  Senators 
from  their   respective  States,   had   the 

fgmous or    Infamous — Scott-Mansfleld 

amoidment  as  an  amendment  to  the 
higher  education  bUl.  So  they  have  great 
interest  sind  knowledge  and  famiUarity 
with  this  subject. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  not  feel  that  it  would  be  too  dil- 
flcult  for  the  two  leaders  to  get  together 
and  decide  on  a  time  when  the  Senate 
would  be  aUowed  to  consider  this  meas- 
ure. What  the  Senator  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 


pubUcan leader  is  this:  Does  he  antici- 
pate that  the  RepubUcan  leader  will  be 
wllUng,  as  half— or  the  lesser  half,  pos- 
sibly— of  the  joint  leadership,  to  see  the 
Senate  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
H.R.  13915  prior  to  our  adjournment  by 
recess  prior  to  the  general  election? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
think  the  minority  leader  has  been  most 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
a  Member  of  this  body.  I  certainly  think 
his  record  speaks  for  itself. 

I  can  see  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  in  my  trying  to  speculate  on 
his  precise  activity  at  any  given  moment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Seimtor  does  feel 
that  the  Republican  leader  wUl  be  in  the 
Chamber  tomorrow  and  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  being  questioned  as 
to  his  plans  and  wishes  with  regard  to 
scheduUng  this  measure  for  Senate  ac- 
tion? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  answer  the  two- 
pronged  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  by  saying  that  I 
suspect  that  the  minority  leader  will  be 
in  the  Senate  tomorrow,  so  far  as  I  know. 
I  have  just  returned  from  Wyoming,  late 
this  afternoon.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  him.  My  guess  is 
that  if  he  is  in  town,  he  will  be  here. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  me  to  specalate  as  to  his  reac- 
tion to  any  question.  I  could  say  gen- 
eraUy  that  I  have  found  him  to  be  very 
forthright  and  candid. 

I  see  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  my  going  beyond  that  in  trying 
to  guess  what  his  attitude  would  be  on 
suiy  particular  subject. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  does  feel 
that  he  wiU  be  here  tomorrow  to  speak 
for  himself? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  nearly  as  I  know. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  simply 
speculating.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  seen  him. 
If  he  is  in  town,  I  assume  he  will  be 
here.  Beyond  that.  I  cannot  go.  in  good 
candor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  hope  that  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
the  acting  Republican  leader,  should 
chance  to  come  upon  the  distinguished 
RepubUcan  leader,  he  would  advise  him 
that  there  are  Senators  who  would  like 
to  question  him  as  to  Ills  attitude  about 
the  bringing  up  of  this  most  important 
bUl. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  Senate  wlU  convene  at  9  a.m.  After 
the  two  leaders  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkntsen)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  wiU  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes; at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Chair  wiU  lay  before  the  Senate  HJR. 
14370,  the  revenue-sharing  biU. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  the  amendment,  No.  1505,  as  modi- 
fled,  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  on  which  there  is 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  and  30  min- 
utes. There  wUl  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  that  amendment. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  amendment 
No.  1505,  as  modified,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  niinols  (Mr.  Percy)  will 
be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
up  liis  amendment.  No.  1500,  on  which 
there  Ls  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour. 

There  wiU  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
that  amendment  and  on  various  other 
amendments  tomorrow. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  already  stated,  he  hopes  and  believes 
that  the  Senate  will  complete  action  to- 
morrow on  H.R.  14370. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  such,  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  tomorrow  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241,  the  interim  agreement 
on  offensive  weapons. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  8:02 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row  Tuesday,  September  12,  1972. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR FULBRIGHT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  the  imflnished  business, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  is  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PiTLBRiGHT)  be  then  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  11,  1972: 

National  Mediation  Board 
Kay  MoMurray,  of  minols,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  July  1.  1974. 
vice  Peter  C.  Benedict,  deceased. 
Pacific  Northwmt  Reoiomai.  Commission 
Jack  O.  Padrlck.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Federal 
Ckjchalrman  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest  Region- 
al Commission;  new  position. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as 
foUows: 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  11, 1972: 

DXPAKTMBa<T    OF   JTJSTICK 

F-rank  D.  McCown,  of  Texas,  to  be  V!3. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Tbm» 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Corporation  for  Pttblic  Broadcastino 

Thomas  B.  CurUs,  of  Mlsaourl.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  March  26, 197B. 


September  11,  1072 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ARMY  SURVEILLANCE  OP 
CIVILIANS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


OF   VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 
Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident Columnist  James  J.  KUpatrick.  in 
an  article  published  in  many  newspapers 
on  September  7.  forcefully  presented  the 
case    against     Army     .surveillance     of 

civilians.  ,     v.    ^  i^ 

Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column  is  based  In 
large  part  on  the  excellent  report  re- 
cently prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Ervin.  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  coliunn  points  out  that  it  Is  stlU 
not  certain  that  aU  of  the  dossiers  ac- 
cumulated during  the  svirveUlance  pe- 
riod have  been  destroyed.  Furthermore, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  resumption 
of  the  often  objectionable  snooping  car- 
ried on  by  several  Army  commands. 

Senator  Ervin's  subcommittee  and 
Mr  KUpatrick  have  rendered  an  excel- 
lent ser\'ice  in  drawing  public  attention 

to  this  issue.  .  .^  .  ^^    *     * 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr  Kilpatrick's  column.  "How  Long 
Before  the  Clocks  Strike  13?".  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  Long  Befors  the   Clocks   Stbikh   13? 
(By   James  J.   KUpatrick) 

Washington.— If  It  has  been  some  time 
since  vou  read  "1984,"  le*  me  recommend  a 
return  U)  George  Orwell's  claartc;  and  then 
read  a  supplement  to  It.  The  supplement, 
published  only  a  few  days  ago.  Is  UUed, 
"Army  Surveillance  of  Civilians:  A  Docu- 
mentary Analysis."  We  are  not  far  from  Or- 
weU's  bright  cold  day  In  April,  when  the 
clocks  were  striking  thirteen. 

This  Is  a  bone-chining  report,  prepared  for 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitution^ 
Rights  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Counsel 
Uwrence  M.  Ba^lr.  The  document  achieves 
dramatic  impact  by  not  being  dramatic: 
It  sounds  a  thundering  warning  without 
raising  Its  voice.  For  many  years,  politically 
active  Americans  have  been  wondwlng:  Were 
ihey  suffering  a  kind  of  paranoia,  or  was  Big 
Brother  really  watching  them?  Answer:  He 
w«s  watching. 

The  report  covers  some  familiar  ground, 
8ir»dy  traversed  In  hearings  before  Sena- 
tor Sam  Ervin's  suboommlttee.  but  It  con- 
tains much  that  Is  new.  It  transpired 
through  the  hearings  last  year  that  over  a 
period  of  decades,  going  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Army 
^lad  been  systematically  gathering  Intelli- 
gence on  civilians  who  might  oauae  trouble. 
In  the  ensuing  uproar,  thousands  of  flies 
and  dosslws  were  destroyed,  or  so  it  was 
said,  and  orders  went  out  to  halt  the  sur- 
veillance. 

Were  the  dossiers  in  fact  destroyed?  Has 
the  surveillance  oeaaed?  Baskir  leaves  the 
questions  unresolved.  "It  Is  unlikely,"  he 
says,  "that  we  will  ever  know  the  extent 
to  which  the  monitoring  and  the  data  banks 
have  been  cut  back." 


Basklr's  report  stops  at  Dee.  31,  1870.  At 
that  Ume.  by  his  estimate.  Army  Intrtll- 
gence  "had  re«son*bly  current  lUes  on  the 
political  activities  of  at  least  100,000  olvU- 
lans  unaffiliated  with  the  armed  forces."  The 
Army  then  was  maintaining  more  than  360 
separate  reoords  oent«^.  Some  of  these  were 
eiiormoiis:  Fourth  Army  Headquartsra  at 
Port  3am  Houston,  Texas,  had  the  eqtilvalsnt 
of  120.000  file  oards  on  "perBonallttes  of  in- 
terest.'  At  Port,  MoPheiBon,  Oa.,  the  Third 
Army  had  dossiers  on  4,672  persons  and 
2.220  organizations. 

Some  of  the  most  elaborately  computerized 
aies  were  mamtalned  by  the  Continental 
Army  Command,  known  as  CONABC.  At  the 
press  of  a  button,  the  computer  could  search 
through  "2.289  pages  of  detaUed  summaries 
of  the  political  beliefs  and  activities  of  nearly 
5,500  persons.  '  The  information  was  known 
as  "pUuk,  '  computer  shorthand  for  "per- 
sonality link." 

The  plink  on  Subject  No.  000001641,  mar- 
ried female.  Massachusetts,  contained  this 
derog  Info :  "Has  written  a  number  of  letters 
to  U.S.  Government  officials,  civil  defense 
officials,  and  to  newspapers.  The  letters  e^n 
generally  ven,-  critical  of  Federal  and  local 
government  because  of  what  she  considers 
the  futUlty  of  a  clvU  defense  program  and 
refusal  of  countries  to  disarm." 

The  Army's  dossiers,  many  of  them  drawn, 
like  the  foregoing  pllnk,  from  FBI  rocordB, 
covered  the  whole  landscape  of  political  ac- 
tivity. The  National  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy,  to  one  coding  system,  had 
Dossier  No.  ZA  00  90  26.  The  National  States 
Rights  Party  was  nearby:  Dossier  No.  ZA 
00  90  97. 

Basklr's  somber  observation,  In  a  conclud- 
ing statement,  evokes  the  Orwelllon  night- 
mare: "What  separates  mUltary  Intelligence 
In  the  United  States  from  Its  counterparts 
In  totalitarian  slates,"  he  says,  "is  not  its 
capabilities,  but  Its  Intentions."  And  he  adds: 
"This  may  not  wholly  reassure  many  Ameri- 
cans." 

How  did  this  outrageous  Invasion  of  con- 
stitutional rights  get  started?  It  was  for  the 
best  of  motives:  The  Army  wanted  to  prepare 
Itself  for  the  threat  of  Internal  revolution 
and  major  civil  disorders.  Then  the  cancer 
of  bureaticracy  went  to  work.  People  had  to 
appear  to  be  "doing  something. "  Vast  quan- 
tities of  useless  material  piled  up,  and  the 
technological  wonders  of  computerized  data 
processing  did  the  rest. 

Assuming  that  most  of  the  dossiers  have 
indeed  been  shredded,  and  most  of  the  tapes 
wiped  out,  what  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  such  surveUlance  in  the  future?  That 
practical  question,  says  Baskir,  "remains  to 
be  considered."  Thtis  ends  his  report;  and 
we  are  left  to  wonder,  to  go  back  to  Orwell, 
when  our  clocks  wUl  start  striking  thirteen. 


SISTER  MARY  SEBASTIAN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  the  headUnes  are  occupied  by 
tragic  international  events  and  seesaw- 
ing national  politics  the  actions  of  such 
people  as  Sister  Mary  Sebastian  often  go 
uneicknowledged  save  by  those  fortimate 
enough  to  cross  paths  with  her. 


I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  a  news- 
jmper  article  which  aptly  captures  the 
spirit  of  the  remarkable  and  versatUe 
person  of  Sister  Sebastian.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  my  friends  Dick  Martin  and 
Bob  Hughes  for  introducing  me  to  her: 

Vkbbatilx  Ncn,  CouNBXiAM  Also  Wxa«s 

Coach  Hat 

(By  Pauline  Metza) 

I  was  always  a  Uttle  on  the  wild  side," 

said  Sister  Mary  Sebastian  mischievously  as 

she  discussed  the  two  "hats"  she  wears  at 

Xavler  High  School  in  Appleton.  Wis.,  where 

she  Is  a  guidance  counselor  and  coach  of  the 

girls'    track   team — among   the  few,    tf   not 

the  only  women's  coach  who  also  wears  a  veil. 

In  Richmond  visiting  her  long-time  friends 

Mrs.    Freda    MartUi    and    son    Dick    Martin 

of  Twenty-flrst  Street,  "Coach  Sister,"  as  she 

Is  called  at  Xarler.  took  over  the   Job  last 

fall  as  a  volunteer  when  the  school  was  low 

on  funds.  "I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 

track."  she  confided. 

But  that  didn't  deter  Sister  Sebastian  who 

loveo  a  chaUenge  and  is  a  firm  believer  In 

doing  what  you  put  your  mind  to."  She  set 

about  learning  the  intricacies  of  the  sport. 

With   the  help   of  the   manual,   which   she 

stayed   up   nights   studying,   and   advice   on 

the"  side,  she  said,  "I  didn't  feel  It  was  too 

much  of  a  task  to  undertake." 

The  team  of  25  girls  ended  up  finishing 
the  year  under  "Coaoh  Sister's"  guldanoe 
with  two  successful  meets,  then  a  second 
Dlace  win  in  a  four  school  meet,  and  a  state 
meet  In  which  the  team  took  18  polnU.  "They 
want  me  to  come  back  In  the  faU  and  I'm 
going  to. "  says  Sister  Sebastian  with  smiling 
determination. 

Sister  Sebastian's  road  to  the  convent  and 
Mfe  of  a  nun  for  35  years  was  a  roimdabout 
one.  Just  18  and  with  ambitions  to  enter  the 
entertainment  world,  she  set  out  for  Cali- 
fornia where  she  planned  to  stay  with  famUy 
friends  whUe  trying  to  crash  Hollywood  as  a 
nightclub  performer. 

The  trip  had  to  be  postponed  because  of  the 
death  of  an  uncle.  Then  she  decided  to  visit 
a  friend  at  Holy  Family  Convent  m  Msno- 
towoc,  Wis. 

"I  was  brought  up  In  Mingo  Junction, 
Ohio,"  she  said  "and  went  to  a  Catholic 
School  up  to  the  lOth  grade  before  going 
f:n  to  public  school.  In  those  days,  the  sisters 
never  went  out  anywhere,  never  went  to  a 
private  home.  Classroom*  were  crowded  and 
the  Sisters  were  strict  disciplinarians.  AU  I 
thought  Sisters  did  was  crab  to  students  and 
pray. "  "My  Impression  was,"  she  continued 
•  that  If  you  couldn't  get  a  man.  you  went 
to  the  convent." 

That  chUdhood  view  took  a  dramatic  re- 
versal when  she  visited  her  friend  at  Holy 
Family  Convent,  taking  along  her  sUk  stock- 
ings and  hoping  to  have  a  little  fun.  "Here 
I  met  beautiful  girls  who  had  chosen  to  enter 
the  life  of  a  convent.  They  had  such  a  joyotis 
community." 

She  never  left  the  convent,  graduated 
from  Holy  Family  College  with  a  bachelor's 
degree,  and  after  takmg  her  final  vows  as  a 
sister  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Christian 
Chartly.  worked  In  the  field  in  Nebraska, 
Hawaii,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  California.  It 
was  in  the  latter  state  that  she  first  met 
the  Martins  when  she  was  teaching  tft  San 
Miguel  Mission  where  Dick  Martin  had  signed 
up  for  three  months  of  volunteer  work  In  the 
Mission  School. 

In  the  entertainment  field  since  chUdhood 
days,  Dick  was  doing  some  work  In  HoUy- 
wood  at  the  time.  For  many  years  now,  he 
has  been  part  of  the  Dick  Martin  and  Bob 
Hughes  team,  cafe  society  entertainers  who 
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porform  Bt  ho««U  and  reaorta  aU  over  the 
UnltAd  SUU*. 

81at«r  Sebastian  went  on  to  receive  ner 
maater**  degree  at  Notre  Dame  In  adolescent 
guidance  and  counseling  and  went  to  Xavler 
to  aet  up  the  guidance  department  In  l»ea. 
She  U  reepected  throughout  Wisconsin  for 
bar  wock  with  adolaaoanta.  an  area  to  which 
she  has  been  deeply  committed  for  the  paat 
18  year*.  A  sign  on  her  desk  reflects  a  por- 
tion of  her  phlloeophy  and  explains  some  of 
the  ease  with  which  she  can  bridge  any  com- 
munlcaUona  gap:  "All  people  smUe  In  the 
same  language." 

Olvlng  her  an  additional  understanding  oi 
the  adolaacent  and  their  problems  has  been 
her  own  childhood  "which  was  Btormy," 
Slater  SetMatlan  said.  "I  loat  my  parents 
early  In  life,  was  raised  by  grandparents 
who  "*?"*  from  Burope,  and  felt  I  wasn't  un- 
der»tood  by  them  as  readUy  as  if  my  own 
parents  had  ralaed  me." 

'Tve  learned  that  It  Is  important  to  have 
an  Intereat.  not  only  In  the  academic  life,  but 
in  the  whole  life  of  the  student."  she  said, 
a  factor  she  feeU  has  contributed  to  her  own 
suooeas  as  a  counselor. 

Although  much  of  her  counseling  Is  rou- 
tine, dealing  with  the  emotional  problems  of 
studenU  pUys  a  big  role,  she  said.  "They 
might  Juat  come  In  to  chat,  but  things  come 
out  to  ahow  they  are  hurting.  Theae  are 
tiirbulant  years  when  emotUma  are  at  a  fever 
pitch.  Thoee  who  have  a  lot  of  support  at 
home  can  weather  this.  For  those  with  no 
one  at  home  who  Is  Interested,  there  are 
problems." 

Slater  Sebastian's  approach  to  counseling  Is 
not  totalitarian.  "J  am  there  to  support,  not 
to  command  or  demand,"  she  said.  She  cited 
one  case  of  a  boy,  emotionally  Inseciire  be- 
cause he  had  no  adult  support  at  home,  who 
waited  for  her  every  day.  "He  would  tell  me 
theae  UtUe  grievances  and  then  he  could 
function  throughout  the  day,"  Sister  Sebas- 
tUn  said.  "It  took  all  year  of  giving  support 
so  he  could  develop  confidence  In  himself." 
She  practices  what  she  preaches  about 
partlclpatloa  In  student  life.  "I  dont  hesi- 
tate to  chaperone  anything."  she  said.  If  her 
app>olntment  calendar  la  free,  she  meets  stu- 
dents In  the  hall  between  claaaea  for  a  chat  oe 
counseling  session  with  membere  of  her  track 
team. 

As  the  only  nun  among  600  students,  she 
parUclpated  In  a  "Walk  for  Development" 
which  ralaed  money  for  the  poor.  "When  we 
got  together  for  the  big  start."  She  said 
"Someone  asked,  'who  would  sponsor  a  de- 
crepit old  nun  like  you?'  So  I  was  more 
determined  than  ever  I  was  going  to  walk" 
and  she  did,  finishing  10  of  the  2fl  mile  trek 
and  making  close  to  HO  for  the  poor. 

"The  kids  thought  this  was  great."  she 
said.  "I  was  showing  what  I  thought  of  the 
poor,  and  not  Juat  with  words.  Kids  are  so 
sick  of  hearing  Just  words  from  older  people. 
Doing  Impreaaea  kids  a  whole  lot  more.  I 
dont  think  we  have  to  talk  any  more.  We 
Just  have  to  act." 

Sister  Sebastian  performs  at  atudent  talent 
shows,  once  doing  a  Jasz  version  of  old  tunee. 
She  did  a  aoft  shoe  dance  to  "Swee*  Georgia 
Brown"  at  a  huge  pep  raUy  and  send-off  for 
the  school's  team  whl(A  was  going  to  the 
state  basketball  tournament. 

She  playa  the  iikulele  and  can  do  the  hula, 
both  of  whleh  she  learned  In  Hawaii;  and 
frequently  performs  at  facility  parties  as 
part  of  a  combo  on  the  drums,  organ,  and 
piano. 

She  can  also  make  wine,  an  art  she  learned 
from  her  brother,  and  whl«*  la  served  at 
special  oocaalon  dinners  at  the  convent.  The 
recipe,  which  has  made  the  rounds.  Includes 
■xmeentrated  grapejulce.  sugar,  dry  yeast,  and 
warm  water,  and  "It's  more  of  a  ladlee  wine," 
she  said. 

Within  the  surrounding  communities.  Sis- 
ter Sebastian  works  with  the  "Fish"  good 
neighbor  program  geared  to  help  the  elderly, 
the  poor,  and  the  lonely.  Volunteers  sign  up 
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for  one  day  a  month,  and  their  work  might 
Involve  Just  talking  to  someone  who  Is  lonrty 
or  lielplng  defrost  a  refrigerator. 

She  is  secretary  of  the  Family  Service  As- 
sociation of  Fox  River  Valley  which  offers 
counseling  to  families  on  the  verge  of  "going 
on  the  rocks,"  famlUes  who  can't  afford  an 
attorney  or  psychiatric  advice.  In  an  advisory 
capacity.  Sister  Sebastian  also  works  with 
adolescent  problems  In  the  courts. 

Participation  In  such  activities  outside  the 
convent  la  one  of  the  more  liberal  changes 
Sister  Sebastian  has  seen  come  about  during 
her  many  years  as  a  nun.  "Years  ago,"  she 
said,  "sisters  didn't  do  these  things.  We  went 
to  visit  relatives  every  five  or  seven  years. 
Now  we  can  go  wherever  we  wish  as  long  as 
It  dooent  Interfere  with  our  work.  We  can 
engage  In  any  activity  without  asking  our 
superiors.  When  I  was  asked  to  be  a  coach. 
I  could  stick  my  neck  out." 

She  resides  at  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of 
Christian  Convent  In  Appleton,  Wis.  where 
she  lives  In  a  community  of  20  sisters.  "All 
have  a  voice  In  what  goes  on,"  she  said,  a 
contrast  to  the  structured  life  of  a  nun  years 
ago.  'Now  we  ait  down  In  informal  gather- 
ings, plan  a  few  structured  aotlvltles,  such 
as  praying  and  eating  together  which  we  feel 
Important.  But  everyone  Is  listened  to.  Drees 
is  changed.  We  have  black  and  white.  Happily 
we  have  maintained  the  veil." 

"For  the  last  four  years,"  she  continued, 
"we  have  had  a  special  guitar  mass  for  kids, 
letting  them  compose  the  songs,  music,  and 
liturgy.  Our  young  priests  are  encouraging 
this." 

Sister  Sebastian,  who  teaches  two  sopho- 
more religious  classes,  said.  "Our  discussions 
are  relevant  to  the  Issues  students  are  being 
faced  with.  We  are  talking  about  abortion, 
pre-marital  sex,  getting  away  from  estab- 
lished things,  the  Vietnam  war,  peace,  the 
meaning  of  peace  and  brotherhood.  This  is 
very  relevent  to  the  adcrfeecent.  They  say 
older  people  are  giving  a  lot  of  Up  service  to 
this  and  not  doing  a  lot  of  real  basic  loving 
of  each  other." 

SUter  Sebastian  flew  buck  to  Wisconsin 
last  Sunday  after  spending  two  weeks  here 
with  the  Martins  whom  she  has  known  for  20 
yeare,  last  seeing  them  14  years  ago  and 
corresponding  with  them  regularly.  WhUe 
here  she  accompanied  her  hoets  on  tours  of 
the  Bay  Area,  to  Lake  Tahoe,  Reno,  Sparks 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 


THE   TOTAL   ENERGY   MESS 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  September  11.  1972 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  energy 
supply  is  a  matter  of  utmost  Importance 
to  the  well-being  of  our  citizens,  the 
strength  and  growth  of  our  economy,  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation.  America  is 
currently  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the 
energy  problem — the  energy  gap — the 
energy  crisis.  Call  It  what  you  will,  the 
time  may  be  Imminent  when  instead  of 
just  hearing  about  it  we  will  be  actually 
experiencing  it  in  terms  of  serious  power 
shortages,  public  inconveniences,  and 
stifled  economic  progress. 

Our  present  energy  problems  did  not 
just  happen.  They  are  largely  the  result 
of  the  Federal  Government's  uneconom- 
ic regulatory  practices  and  ill-defined 
and  frequently  conflicting  energy  poli- 
cies. These  energy  problems,  caused  by 
shortsighted  governmental  practices  and 
policies,    will   be   corrected   only   if   we 
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adopt  a  more  realistic  atUtudi;  with  re- 
spect to  energy  economics.  Some  perspec- 
tive can  be  given  to  this  matter  by  real- 
izing that  between  now  and  the  year 
1985,  the  Nation  will  have  to  invest  $375 
biUion  in  new  energy  production  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  to  meet  energy  de- 
mands. It  is  projected  that  the  U.S. 
energy  demand  will  double  in  the  period 
from  1970  to  1985.  In  the  case  of  oU, 
the  demand  is  expected  to  rise  from  15 
million  barrels  a  day  in  1970  to  nearly 
30  million  barrels  In  1985.  If  we  do  not 
take  immediate  steps  to  maintain  our 
present  level  of  domestic  self-sufficiency 
in  oil  production,  it  is  projected  that  by 
1985  oil  imports  will  be  a  deficit  factor 
in  our  balance-of-pasmients  position  in 
the  magnitude  of  $25  to  $30  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  Amerlc* 
to  do  something  about  the  energy  gap  is 
now  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  emergence 
of  an  energy  crisis  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead.  Governmental  policies  in 
such  areas  as  environment,  public 
lands,  price  regulation,  taxation,  and  im- 
port controls  are  crucial  factors  affecting 
the  discovery,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. The  future  greatness  of  our 
Nation  will  be  determined  in  important 
part  by  the  energy  policies  we  adopt  and 
pursue  today.  The  future  availability  of 
adequate  energy  supplies  for  the  con- 
suming public  will  be  determined  by  the 
poUcy  judgments  that  are  made  today 
by  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  our  Federal  Government.  Time  is 
running  out  on  us  as  we  confront  the 
cnmch  between  supply  and  demand  of 
energy  resources. 

The  Weekly  Staff  Letter  of  David  L. 
Babson  &  Co.,  Inc.  for  July  20,  1972,  con- 
tains a  perceptive  comment  on  the  Na- 
tion's energj'  problems.  So  Members  of 
Congress  can  have  the  benefit  of  this 
excellent  commentary,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Total  Eitebgt  Mess 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
the  country  Is  the  total  energy  mess — In  oil, 
natural  gas.  coal  and  nuclear  pKJwer.  Even 
thoiigh  It  Is  essential  to  the  dally  activities 
of  every  family  and  business,  few  realize  that 
energy  has  become  a  critical  problem,  and 
even  fewer  the  reasons  for  It  or  the  enormous 
difficulties  we  face  in  solving  it. 

What  is  the  "energy  crisis",  as  It  is  some- 
times called?  Simply  stated,  It  Is  a  tangled 
web  of  conflicting  national  and  international 
issues  and  objectives  which  must  be  resolved 
as  soon  as  pwasible.  Commerce  Secretary 
Peterson  has  called  It  "noit  Just  a  security 
problem,  or  a  scientific  one.  or  an  economl- 
one.  or  a  balance  of  payments  or  environ- 
mental one;  It  Is  all  of  these,  and  probably 
more,  Interacting". 

The  dilemma  we  are  in  did  not  develop 
overnight.  The  economy's  enormous  growth 
since  World  War  II  required  the  continually 
expanding  production  and  consumption  of 
vast  quantities  of  energy.  At  the  same  time, 
short-sighted  regulatory  policies  Increasingly 
restricted  the  Interplay  of  natural  market 
forces,  thus  creating  more  and  more  Imbal- 
ances In  the  cost-price  structure  of  compet- 
ing energy  sources 

The  cracks  In  the  system  began  to  open 
when  environmental  restraints  were  first  Im- 
posed several  yeare  ago.  These  have  run  the 
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Mmut  from  Inflexible  opposition  to  offshore 
Sming.  strip  mining  and  the  Alaskan  plpe- 
ime  to  long  delays  in  approving  liquefied 
natural  gas  and  nuclear  projects  and  to  out- 
^t  bans  on  the   use  of  high-sulfur  coal 

Yet  It  ought  to  be  clear  that  we  cannot 
have  clean,  safe  and  aesthetically  acceptable 
mels  at  prices  consistent  with  the  previous 
n&tlonal  policy  of  "cheap  and  abundant' 
►nerev  The  crux  of  the  problem  is  not  that 
we  ^e  running  out  of  fossil  fuel  resources 
There  are  sufficient  underground  reserves  in 
the  UJ3  to  take  care  of  the  country's  growing 
snergy  needs  for  another  century,  or  longer 
But  what  consumer  advocates,  price  regu- 
lators and  bell-bent-for-leather  environmen- 
talists are  faUlng  to  take  Into  account  Is  that 
developing  our  potential  energy  supplies  re- 
quires staggering  amount^  of  <»P"^-  »f5; 
nuate  profit  Incentives  and  long  lead  times, 
pi  e.xLnple,  It  takes  from  three  to  seyen 
years  to  brln-  on  a  new  oU  or  gas  field,  two 
L  five  year^  to  open  a  coal  mine  aiid  up  to 
ten  years  to  plan  and  buUd  a  nuclear  gen- 
eratlne  plant. 

And  the  fact  U  that  the  U.  8.  production— 
and  Its  economically  available  supply— of 
both  oil  and  gas  Is  no%,  on  the  verge  of  de- 
cline for  the  flsrt  time.  In  the  case  of  coal, 
the  ecologically  acceptable  supplies  of  low 
sulfur  content  are  located  In  the  Far  West 
and  the  cost  of  transporting  them  to  major 
markets  Is  prohibitive. 

Complicating  the  situation  further.  Im- 
Dorted  oil— hitherto  the  safety  valve  for  any 
major  energy  shortage— is  becoming  more 
costly  and  less  reliable.  Keenly  aware  of  the 
erowlng  needs  of  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  the 
Governments  of  the  producing  countries  are 
extracting  sharply  rising  taxes  and  royalties 
from  International  oU  companies,  which 
means  higher  Import  prices. 

All  this  leads  to  one  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion the  cost  of  energy  will  lose  Its  long- 
held  bargain  status  reUtlve  to  most  goods 
and  services  as  fuel  prices  advance  steeply  in 
the  yestfs  Unmedlately  ahead. 

At  the  same  time,  higher  prices  alone  will 
not  clear  up  the  energy  mess.  To  avoid  a 
serious  shortage  In  the  late  1970'b  and  early 
IMO's— with  attendant  blackouts,  brown- 
outs, turn-offs,  rationing  and  economic  dis- 
locations— the  diverse  protest  movements, 
the  government  poUcymakere.  the  Congres- 
slcmal  tax  committees,  consumer  groups  and 
industry  will  have  to  agree  upon  mutually 
acceptable  goals — both  among  themselves 
and  with  other  nations. 

It  will  probably  take  at  least  a  full-fl«dgsd 
crisis  for  tills  to  liappen.  Kxcept  for  the  fact 
that  energy  is  basic  to  our  society,  the  prob- 
lem seems  hopeless. 

THK  TOTAL  EWKSOT  OUTLOOK 


According  to  a  recent  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council,  TT.  8.  energy  de- 
mand win  nearly  double  between  19T0  and 
1985.  Nuclear  power  will  supply  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing share,  but — at  best — it  will  accotmt 
for  only  17%  of  total  requirements  in  1985. 

Thtis,  we  win  have  to  continue  to  rely 
heavily  ui>on  the  conventional  fossil  fuels  to 
meet  our  stepped-up  energy  needs.  And  oil 
Imports,  which  currently  account  few  only 
25%  of  oil  demand,  will  exceed  the  domestic 
supply  by  the  early  1980'8.  ITollowlng  is  a 
summary  of  the  outlook  for  each  major  fuel. 

Oil  Is  expected  to  continue  to  provide  two- 
fifths  of  U.  8.  energy  WMisumptlon.  Demand 
for  this  fuel  should  rise  from  IB  million  bar. 
rels  a  day  in  1970  to  nearly  30  milUon  barrels 
In  1986.  However,  domestic  output — now  at 
11  million  b/d  and  centered  largely  in  mature 
Texas  and  Louisiana  fields — will  Increase  very 
little.  If  at  all. 

If  It  were  not  few  the  possible  discovery 
and  development  of  new  offshore  pools  and 
the  pending  construction  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line, most  experts  believe  that  V.  S.  produc- 
tion would  be  certain  to  decline.  And  this 
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may  happen  anyway  In  view  of  the  current 
poUUclal  attacks  on  the  already  reduced  de- 
pletion allowance  and  the  rising  tide  of 
ecology.  _ 

In  any  case,  oU  Imports  from  Middle  East- 
em  and  African  oountrle*— now  artlflciaUy 
restrained  by  quotas— will  increase  drama- 
tically. And  since  they  will  no  longer  t)e 
•cheap",  they  will  Impose  what  may  be  an 
insurmountable  burden  on  otir  balance  of 
payments. 

In  recent  yeare.  our  International  trade 
position  has  swung  from  an  established  »6-6 
billion  surplus  to  a  $6  billion  rate  of  deficit, 
leaving  a  devalued  dollar  in  its  wake.  Yet  we 
now  face  a  mounting  deficit  on  oU  Imports, 
which  could  skyrocket  from  %2-Z  bUUon  at 
present  to  $15-820  billion  by  1980  and  to 
$25-30  billion  by  1986. 

How  can  we  handle  tills  mammoth  finan- 
cial load?  The  plain  truth  Is  that  nobody 
knows.  Another  disturbing  question  Is  the 
deslrabUlty  of  allowing  the  nation  to  be- 
come so  heavUy  dependent  upon  energy  sup- 
plies obtained  from  an  unstable  and  poten- 
tially explosive  region. 

Natural  gas,  a  premium  fuel,  has  been 
underprlced  for  yeare  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  policy  of  keeping  the  cost  to 
consumera  as  low  as  possible.  As  a  resxilt, 
well  over  half  of  our  energy  growth  has  been 
based  on  cheap  gas  and  this  has  led  to  seri- 
ous dislocations,  a  current  shortage  and  the 
possibility  of  future  rationing. 

In  time  a  change  to  more  realistic  pricing 
could  stem  tlie  expected  steep  decline  in  pro- 
duction by  stimulating  the  discovery  of  new 
domestic  reserves.  Unlike  oU,  Imports  are  not 
an  easv  soUtlon.  The  only  overland  source 
Is  Canada,  nkhlch  wUl  not  be  In  a  position  to 
export  slgnliicant  quantities  of  gas  for  yeare 
ahead. 

To  be  brought  In  from  oversea.?,  gas  must 
first  be  liquefied  and  then  transported  in 
cryogenic  tankere.  The  entire  process  Involves 
gigantic  capital  Investment,  long  lead  times 
and  fixed  price  contracts  along  all  the  dis- 
tribution channels  to  attract  the  necessary 
capital.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  liquefied 
gas  projects  are  being  planned— including 
some  In  Algeria  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Indicated  cost  to  American  consumere  Is  two 
or  three  times  the  price  they  pay  for  do- 
mestic gas. 

Early  this  month,  however,  the  FPC  Im- 
posed restrictions  on  Imported  liquefied  gas 
that  would  make  It  extremely  difficult  for 
pipeline  companies  to  alleviate  the  gas  short- 
age via  this  route.  Some  Industry  executives 
believe  that  this  decision  suggests  a  radically 
new  regulatory  phUo8<^hy  which  cotild  Jeop- 
ardize all  non-conventional  effcwts  to  develop 
new  gas  supplies. 

Coal  reserves  are  abundant — 600  times  as 
large  as  current  annual  output.  But  new 
mire  safety  regulations  and  ecological  re- 
strictions have  greatly  Increased  costs,  while 
the  sudden  adoption  of  strict  air  pollution 
laws  has  curbed  the  use  of  coal  in  power 
generation.  The  availability  of  low-sulfur 
supplies  is  limited.  And  removing  the  pollut- 
ing elements  from  the  big  coal  deposits  in 
the  East  would  require  higher  costs  and 
prices. 

Nuclear  power,  though  a  fast  growing  en- 
ergy source.  Is  expected  to  provide  no  more 
than  M"'  of  total  needs  by  1985.  And  to 
accomplish  this  doubtful  goal.  280  new  plants 
of  1.000  megawatt  capacity  will  have  to  be 
buUt,  compared  with  the  equivalent  of  only 
10  such  plants  In  operation  today. 

Nuclear  development  is  being  Slowed  by 
a  combination  of  political,  environmental 
and  regulatory  hassles  over  thermal  pollu- 
tion, waste  disposal  and  feare  of  catastrophe. 
A  fast  breeder  reactor — which  uses  a  long- 
lived  and  clean  power  sourc° — will  not  be- 
come practical  for  at  least  another  decade. 
And  fusion  technology  Is  much  further  away. 
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onm  roBMs  or  nmar 
Over  the  very  long  run,  oil  can  be  p«>- 
duced  from  sliale  rock  or  tar  sands,  coal 
and  oil  can  be  gasified  and  ev«n  solar  SBsr- 
gy  can  be  tapped.  But  these  techniques  will 
not  even  begin  to  become  economically  vl»- 
ble  until  the  natural  fuels  have  risen  sharp- 
ly in  price,  and  their  full  development  will 
take  decades. 

PBICING,    mOFITS.    CAPTTAL    BIQTJlBXMntTS 
AND    SBGULATION 

From  now  to  1986.  ths  nation  wlU  have  to 
invest  an  estimated  $87B  bOUoa  to  new  en- 
ergy production  and  distribution  faeUiUes 
to  meet  the  growing  demand.  Tet  these 
funds  are  many  times  larger  than  can  bs  in- 
ternally g«i«r»tsd  by  th»  coinp<inl««  and 
they  are  unlikely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
capital  msrketa  at  existing  leveU  of  prices 
and  profltabUity. 

The  energy  field  is  reguUted  by  a  hodge- 
podge of  federal.  sUte.  and  municipal  agen- 
cies often  operating  at  cross  purposes.  Un- 
fortunately, the  regulatory  philosophy  of  the 
post- World  War  n  era  has  largely  put  the 
short-run  Interests  of  consumera  ahead  of 
the  long-term  needs  erf  the  entire  economy. 
Including  consumere. 

A  change  In  direction  is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Our  available  energy  sup- 
plies— now  under  growing  pressure — can  be 
allocated  much  more  effectively  through  a 
competitive  price  mechanism  than  by  tiie 
outmoded  system  of  artificial  restraints. 

Before  blindly  tossing  the  depletion  laws 
Into  the  trash  can  because  they  are  "loop- 
holes for  the  rich",  we  shotild  examine 
whether  these  should  not  be  increased — 
and /or  new  Incentives  created— to  encour- 
age the  discovery  of  additional  reserves  and 
to  attract  the  large  amounts  of  capital  that 
will  be  needed  In  all  sectore  of  the  energy 

field. 

If  poUcymakere  decide  to  place  envlroti- 
mental  conslderatltMis  ahead  c<  energy  costs, 
they  should  establish  reasonable  time  tables 
and  also  expect  consumere  to  pay  for  the 
resTiltant  increase  in  the  production  ooetsof 
goods  and  services.  In  short,  the  energy  com- 
panies need  a  new  set  of  guMellnes  under 
which  they  can  plan  ahead  with  cMifldenee 
in  cwder  to  provide  our  society  with  the  en- 
ergy It  wUl  demand. 

Straightening  out  the  energy  mess  Is  not 
a  matter  of  benefiting  one  group  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  another  or  of  enabling  the  energy 
companies  to  make  excessive  profits.  It  Is 
instead — or  ought  to  be — a  national  prior- 
ity of  tlie  highest  cwder  aimed  at  solTtng 
problems  which  pose  grave  risks  for  the 
economy  and  the  nation's  security  In  tlie 
yean  ahead. 


FLEEINO  THE  SHIP 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

09     TTT.IMIUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTAri v Bit 

Monday.  September  11.  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dxirlner  the 
recent  recess  I  noticed  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing tn  the  August  21,  1972,  edition 
of  the  Oalesburg  Register  Mall  calUiig 
attention  to  the  fact  that  individtiala 
and  groups  who  ml|^  have  be^  con- 
sidered to  be  favorable  to  the  candidacy 
of  Senator  Gxoacx  McOovmi  for  the 
I»resldency  are  not  really  all  that  en- 
thralled with  the  Soiator  and  his  record. 
I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point: 

Flxking  thx  Smp 
The  New  Republic,  as  everyone  knows.  Is 
a   consistently  liberal   Journal,  but  McOov- 
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ernomlce  wm  too  much  for  Melville  Ulmer 
In  the  June  24  laaue.  He  concludes  that  the 
McOovem  propoeala  »re  "notable  neither  for 
logical  coosUtency  nor  irresistible  political 
appeal,"  and,  citing  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion's recent  budget  study,  he  points  out 
that  "a  substantial  Increase  in  tax  rates 
over  the  next  two  years  will  be  required  even 
If  no  new  Federal  programs  are  undertaken 
.  .  .  The  net  yield  of  (McOovern's)  tax  re- 
forms and  the  cut  in  military  spending  would 
be.  at  most,  »48  bUlion.  Estimated  new  pro- 
gram costs  looming  In  education,  water  pol- 
lution control,  day  care  centers,  public  work, 
and  national  health  Insurance,  in  legislation 
that  McOovem  has  supported,  woiUd  come 
to  about  twice  that  amount." 

Here  Mr.  Ulmer  Is  being  kind  to  McOovem: 
most  analysts  would  say  three  times  that 
amount.  Thus  Time  assesses  the  cost  of  the 
new  McOovem  programs  at  1165  billion 
(JuneSIJ). 

Sylvia  Porter,  the  economic  columnist  for 
the  liberal  New  York  Poet,  concedes  that  Mc- 
Oovern's proposals  could  "frighten  business 
and  the  stock  market  Into  a  disastrous 
slump."  but  comforts  her  readers  with  the 
renectlon  that  Congress  would  never  pass 
them.  Eileen  Sharyihan,  a  Times  economist, 
points  out.  among  other  things,  that  Mc- 
Oovem could  not  conceivably  raise  corporate 
taxes  by  $17  billion  without  a  rate  Increase — 
which,  however,  he  disavows.  Her  implicit 
conclusion  is  that  the  McOovem  package  Is 
unconvincing  and  amateurish. 

Down  at  the  liberal  Washington  Post.  Nich- 
olas von  Hoffman  finds  McOovern's  wel- 
fare proposals  "horrendous"  and  "a  perni- 
cious extension  of  the  power  of  the  state." 
When  McOovern  comes  under  attack  by 
Tom  Wicker,  the  New  Republic,  the  New 
York  Poet,  the  Times,  and  von  Hoffman,  well, 
you  know  he's  really  in  trouble. 

Many  long'time  Democrats  who  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  the  Muskle  and  Humphrey 
campaigns  are  now  reported  to  be  heading 
for  the  door  where  George  McOovem  la  con- 
cerned. Even  more  remarkably,  sharp  criti- 
cism of  Sen.  McOovern  U  being  voiced  by 
liberal  Journals  and  Journalists  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  back  McOovem  all 
the  way. 

Sensing  the  spread  of  this  malaise,  John 
Kenneth  Oalbralth  made  a  heroic  effort  on 
McOovern's  behalf  In  an  article  In  the  Sat- 
urday Review  last  month  called  "The  Case 
for  MsOovem." 

"For  months,"  concedes  Oalbralth,  "friends 
have  kept  calling  me  to  say  what  a  mistake 
It  was  for  McOovem  to  spell  out  his  position 
.  .  in  such  unnecessary  detail."  But  this 
specincity.  replies  Oalbralth,  is  evidence  of 
McOovern's  honesty:  "Only  an  honest  and 
serious  man  bothers  to  tell  you  exactly  what 
he  hopes  to  do."  Yet  even  Oalbralth  cannot 
bring  himself  to  the  defense  of  McOovern's 
•fiscal  policies  that  nearly  everyone  agrees 
are  ghastly." 

Oalbralth's  suave  evasions  arent  good 
enough  for  Tom  Wicker  over  at  the  New  York 
Times,  however.  Initially  a  fervent  apologist 
for  the  McOovem  economic  program,  Wicker 
finally  did  the  arithmetic  and  concuded  that 
the  whole  thing  "was  either  extremely  care- 
less or  deceptive."  Oolng  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Wicker  even  questioned  McOovern's 
credibility  as  a  candidate: 

"Mr.  McOovem  cannot  at  one  and  the  same 
time  proclaim  his  Intention  to  restore  the 
'credibility'  of  the  President  and  .  .  .  pre- 
tend that  his  program  for  Income  redistribu- 
tion was  just  a  casual  idea  to  which  he  was 
never  really  committed.  The  fact  Is  that  It 
was  only  when  analysts  began  to  show  the 
economic  holes  In  the  program  that  McOov- 
ern started  backing  away  from  it." 
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WHY  TERRORISM? 


September  11,  1972 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  acknowl 
edging  the  fact  that  terrorists  are  crim- 
inals, then  one  may  wonder  why  our 
liberal  leaders  do  not  recommend  that 
we  treat  the  cause  of  international  crim- 
inality with  the  same  understanding 
and  compa-ssion  that  has  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  our  domestic  criminals. 

Root  causes,  poverty,  deprivation,  and 
discrimination  are  now  the  accepted 
targets  of  domestic  criminal  justice. 
Force  and  injustice  are  now  taboo. 

A  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  Wash- 
ington paper  offers  this  diagnosis  eis  the 
cause  for  the  terror  binge  by  the  Pales- 
tinians : 

Por  the  past  28  years  wa  have  attempted 
to  exclude  the  Palestinians  from  the  human 
race.  Can  we  sincerely  expect  them  to  con- 
form to  our  laws  and  moral  standards  while 
we  are  denying  their  very  existence.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  of  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments share  In  the  guilt.  Perhaps  they 
do,  but  If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  then 
we  must  aU  share  In  this  guUt.  Israel  which 
has  deprived  the  Palestinians  of  their  homes 
must  share  In  the  guilt.  America  which  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Palestinian's  call 
for  recognition  must  share  In  the  guilt.  The 
Soviet  Union  which  has  attempted  to  exploit 
the  Palestinians  helplessnees  must  shore  in 
the  guilt.  And  all  "civilized  nations  of  the 
world  must  share  In  the  guilt  for  having  at- 
tempted to  obtain  peace  and  security  for 
themselves  while  denying  the  existence  of  a 
nation  of  three  million  human  beings. 

If  our  domestic  mobilization  to  solve 
the  crime  problem  by  rehabilitation  is 
correct,  then  must  we  not  apply  similar 
understanding  to  the  problems  which 
cause  the  international  criminals — the 
terrorists — if  we  are  interested  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  rather  than  in  eradicat- 
ing a  nation  of  human  beings. 

I  Include  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  from  Muhammad 
Tahir: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  10,  19721 
Lettes  to  the  Editor 

The  shock  and  the  shame  that  developed 
til  Munich  while  the  world's  athletes  were 
participating  in  p>eaceful  competition  Is 
shared  by  myself  and  the  American-Arab 
community.  There  are  perhaps  no  words  that 
can  express  the  true  feelings  of  those  who 
stood  by  helpless  as  the  drama  played  Itself 
out. 

To  condemn  the  terrorists  activities  Is  all 
well  and  good,  however.  It  It  Is  our  true  desire 
to  secure  mankind  from  terrorism  In  the  fu- 
ture It  win  take  more  effort  on  o\u:  part  than 
the  passing  of  new  and  harsh  laws  against 
terrorism.  We  must  have  the  courage  to  face 
up  to  the  problems  which  breed  terrorism. 

For  the  past  28  years  we  have  attempted  to 
exclude  the  Palestinians  from  the  human 
race.  Can  we  sincerely  expect  them  to  con- 
form to  our  laws  and  moral  standards  while 
we  are  denying  their  very  existence.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  of  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments share  In  the  guilt.  Perhaps  they  do, 
but  If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  then  we 
must  all  share  In  this  guilt.  Israel  which  has 
deprived  the  Palestinians  of  their  homes  must 


share  in  the  guilt.  America  which  has  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  Palestinian's  call  for  recog- 
nition must  share  In  the  guilt.  The  Soviet 
Union  which  has  attempted  to  exploit  the 
Palestinian's  helplessness  must  share  In  the 
guUt.  And  aU  "civilized"  nations  of  the  world 
must  share  in  the  guUt  for  having  attempted 
to  obtain  {leace  and  security  for  themselves 
while  denying  the  existence  of  a  nation  of 
three  million  human  beings. 

Jay  Silvester,  one  of  America's  finest  ath- 
letes, correctly  noted.  "The  Olympics  must 
remain  aloof  from  politics.  When  they  let 
the  Rhodeslans  get  thrown  out.  they  were 
perpetrating  something  like  this."  Whether 
we  are  talking  about  white  Rhodeslans,  black 
South  Africans  or  semltlc  Palestinians,  the 
world  will  be  safe  from  terrorist  activities 
only  when  we  make  an  honest  and  sincere 
effort  to  eradicate  those  conditions  which 
breed  the  terrorist. 

What  better  monument  could  be  built  in 
memory   of  those   eleven   Israelis   who  lost 
their   lives   than   to   build   a   new    world   in 
which  no  man  would  need  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence  In  order  to  be  heard  and  recognized. 
Muhammad  Tahir, 
Washington  Representative,  The  Action 
Committee    on    Am.erican-Arab    Rela- 
tions. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARVIN  O.  KIZER 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
37  years,  Mr.  Martin  Kizer,  one  of  my 
constituents  from  Apache,  Okla.,  has 
served  the  people  of  his  area  as  a  volun- 
teer weather  observer  for  the  National 
Weather  Service.  In  appreciation  of  his 
cooperation  and  outstanding  service,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration has  selected  him  as  one  of 
24  observers  across  the  country  to  re- 
ceive the  John  Campanlus  Holm  Award. 
The  following  summary  of  his  career  is 
presented  in  acknowledgment  of  his  dis- 
tinguished achievements : 

Martin  O.  Kmooi 

Martin  G.  Klzer,  the  National  Weather 
Service's  Volunteer  weather  observer  at 
Apache.  Okla.,  since  1935,  has  been  selected 
to  receive  the  Weather  Service's  John  Cam- 
panlus Holm  Award.  Names  of  the  24  observ- 
ers selected  nationwide  to  receive  the  annual 
award  were  announced  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (NOAA),  parent 
agency  of  the  Weather  Service. 

John  Campanlus  Holm  Awards  were  cre- 
ated In  1959  by  the  National  Weather  Service 
and  are  presented  annually  to  honor  volun- 
teer observers  for  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  meterologlcal  observa- 
tions. The  award  Is  named  for  a  Lutheran 
minister  who  is  the  first  person  known  to 
have  taken  systematic  weather  observations 
In  the  American  colonies.  In  1644  and  1646, 
the  Reverend  Holm  made  records  of  the  cli- 
mate, without  the  use  of  Instruments,  near 
the  present  site  of  WUmlngton,  Del. 

Klzer  was  honored  for  excellent  service  as 
a  cooperative  observer,  outstanding  coopera- 
tion, and  unusual  promptness  in  ftirnishlng 
weather  reports  at  Apache  for  37  years. 

An  octogenarian,  Klzer  continues  to  make 
the  dally  observations  even  under  extreme 
or  hazardous  weather  conditions.  He  regu- 
larly furnishes  weather  Information  to  the 
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local  newspaper  and  his  records  are  available 
to  Interested  citizens. 

Klzer  was  prevlousy  honored  with  the  John 
Campanlus  Holm  Award  in  1964. 

In  his  community,  Klzer  was  Postmaster  for 
37  years  until  his  retirement,  and  served  as 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  and  Cub 
Scout  Master  for  many  years. 

The  National  Weather  Service  has  18,000 
volunteer  observers  throughout  the  United 
states  who  niake  and  record  dally  we»ther 
obeervatlons.  The  information  they  gather 
It  processed  and  published  by  the  Environ- 
mental Data  Service,  another  major  com- 
ponent of  NOAA.  and  forms  a  valuable  part 
^  the  nation's  weather  history.  Like  many 
of  these  observers,  B^zer  serves  without  pay. 


MR.  JACK  COHEN— A  ONE-MAN 
CHARITY  DRIVE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    IfARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently visited  by  a  remarkable  man  who. 
at  83,  has  the  spirit  of  a  teenager  and 
who  has  frequently  been  described  as  a 
one-man  charity  drive. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  arti- 
cle that  recently  was  published  in  Jewish 
Week  about  this  fine  resident  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.: 
Mr.  Jack  Cohbn — A  One-Man  CHARrrT 
Duvs 
(By  Albert  Friedman) 
You  may  have  seen  him  delivering  a  pub- 
lic service  announcement  on  television:  his 
rtarlng    earnestness    contending    with    the 
tyranny  of  time.  He  struggles  to  get  to  you 
In  the  frantic  minute  or  so  the  station  allots 
for  his  message — before  the  commercials  for 
underarm  deodorants  crack  down  with  the 
polished  proclamations  of  Madison  avenue. 

He's  Jack  Cohen.  83-years-old,  of  SUver 
Spring,  who  describes  himself  as  a  sort  of 
one-man  campaign  to  help  the  underprivi- 
leged. He  estimates  his  efforts  have  brought 
comfort  to  about  20,000  people  over  the  past 
four  years. 

More  than  50  years  ago.  when  he  was  still 
In  his  20'8  Cohen  was  cruelly  stricken  by 
polio  and  he  has  borne  the  stigmata  ever 
since:  a  small,  twisted  frame  that  contains, 
however — as  one  observer  put  it  recently — 
"»  great  spirit." 

When  polio  struck,  Cohen  didnt  know  if 
he  would  ever  walk  again — but  when  he  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  legs  he  certainly  made 
more  use  of  them  than  most. 

His  physical  frailty  and  disabilities  do 
not  prevent  Cohen  from  scotiring  the  neigh- 
borhood's food  stores,  furniture  warehouses, 
laundries  and  cleaners  for  Items  that  can  be 
made  available  for  the  needy.  He  is  unspar- 
ing of  himself — and  of  anyone  who  has  some- 
thing to  give  to  his  cause. 

His  efforts  have  earned  the  plaudits  of 
many  agencies  and  Individuals,  Including  the 
Washington  Home  for  the  Blind.  Holy  Cross 
Hospital,  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  ColesvlUe 
United  Methodist  Church.  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital.  Catholic  Charities,  Trinity  Mission, 
Patrick  Cardinal  CBoyle.  the  Archbishop  of 
Washington,  the  Women's  Interfalth  Services 
and  many,  many  more. 

He  received  the  $500  Thanks  Award  and 
plaque  of  radio  station  WINX.  As  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  National  Coxin- 
cil  of  Senior  Citizens,  he  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Walter  Washington   to  the  planning 
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committee  of  the  recent  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  the  Aging. 

IICPKXSarVX   EZBtTLTS 

Last  year  he  was  credited  with  coUectlng 
more  than  18,000  garments  distributed 
through  Mcmtgomery  County  agencies,  su/sh 
as  the  Ccxnmunlty  Action  Comnxlttee  and  the 
Women's  Interfalth  Services. 

The  Russlan-bom  octagenarian  arrived  In 
America  with  his  mother  to  join  his  father  in 
a  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  business  In  New 
York.  He  had  to  quit  school  at  12  to  work  m 
the  laundry  for  which  he  earned  $3  for  a  slx- 
day  week  plus  a  weekly  allowance  of  flye 
cents.  He  was  a  clothing  salewman  wheo  he 
met  his  future  wife  Adele. 

A  tenant-activist  of  the  Housing  Authori- 
ty's hlgh-rlae  apartment  on  Fenwlck  ave., 
Cohen  helped  persuade  authorities  to  install 
benches  for  the  local  park,  and  stop  signs, 
and  traffic  lights  near  the  i^artinent. 

Right  now,  he's  on  the  lookout  for  dona- 
tions of  used  clothing  and  vised  fvimlture,  all 
sorts  of  household  items,  rugs  and  lamps, 
pots  and  flatware  which  will  be  given  to  the 
underprtvUeged.  Other  Items  for  which  there 
is  need  include  electric  fans,  washers  and 
dryers,  linens,  drapes,  mirrors — and  many 
others. 

The  name,  again.  Is  Jack  Cohen  of  1400 
Fenwlck  lane,  SUver  Spring,  20910,  Apt.  616. 
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promote  local  and  nation*!  causes.  I  can- 
not forget  to  also  mention  the  current 
district  lodge  officers  John  Regas.  Peter 
Drees,  and  George  Patronas  who Jtaive 
worked  to  further  the  primary  AHKPA 
objective  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  this  outstanding  group  and 
to  wish  them  an  equally  successful 
future.  

PACTS  VERSUS  FANTASY 


TRIBUTE  TO  AHEPA 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a 
Nation  with  a  tradition  of  freedom  in 
diversity.  We  have  provided  a  refuge  for 
all  nationalities,  races,  and  religious 
groups  and  have  been  enriched  by  the 
differences,  achieving  a  deeper  and  more 
universal  identity  through  the  merging 
of  divergent  cultures. 

As  we  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  AHEPA,  the  American  Hellenic  Ed- 
ucational Progressive  Association,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  recognize  the  contribu- 
tion of  this  group  to  the  growth  of  our 
Nation  as  it  is  today.  AHEPA  has  pair- 
ticipated  in  American  society  in  our  most 
recent  history  by  establishing  and  sup- 
porting a  variety  of  educational  pro- 
grams as  well  as  civic  projects  of  im- 
portance to  their  local  communities. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  the  deeper  signif- 
icance of  the  Hellenic  heritage  which 
has  formed  the  very  basis  for  Western 
society  as  it  exists  today.  Our  democrat- 
ic system  is,  in  fact,  an  offshoot  of  the 
participatory  democracy  conceived  and 
germinated  and  practiced  dally  by  the 
citizens  of  Greece  centuries  ago. 

Our  Nation  has  lived  with  this  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  and  we  as  Americans 
have  fought  to  purify  it  and  extend  the 
full  meaning  of  its  concept  in  the  deep- 
est and  most  significant  way  to  all  our 
American  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  mem- 
bership of  this  fine  organization  but  par- 
ticularly pay  tribute  to  the  local  and  dis- 
trict officers  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  in 
Minnesota.  The  Duluth  local  chapter 
officers  John  Regas,  James  Schaeffer, 
Andres  Maras  and  Bill  Grias  have  given 
selflessly  of  their  time   and  effort   to 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiMOXs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  the 
Life  Newspapers,  serving  suburban  Cook 
County,  carried  a  very  hardhitting  edi- 
torial on  Sunday,  August  20,  discussing 
the  recent  trips  to  North  Vietnam  of 
Rimisey  Clark  and  Jane  Fonda.  Since 
their  return,  both  have  continued  to  per- 
form in  a  notorious  fashion  and  the 
points  made  in  this  editorial  are,  in  my 
judgement,  a  totally  accurate  appraisal. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Facts  Vxasus  Faictast 
Few  people  are  expected  to  be  gulled  by 
the  recent  two-pronged  attack  of  leading 
Democrats  in  the  effort  to  make  President 
Nlion  the  political  target  and  hold  him  ac- 
countable  for  the  Vietnam  War. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  the  umpteenth  choice  as 
a  running  mate  for  Oeorge  McOovem. 
charged  last  weekend  that  President  Nixon 
Ignored  a  peace  overture  by  the  Oommunlst 
Hanoi  government.  His  charge  was  supported 
by  AvereU  Harrlman  and  Cyrus  Vanoe.  Demo- 
cratic leaders  who  were  conducting  the  P»rls 
peace  talks. 

This  fantasy  was  unmasked  when  they  had 
to  admit  that  the  questionable  peace  moves 
by  Hanoi  came  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  Democratic  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  did  nothing 
about  It.  Where  were  these  men  during  the 
past  four  years  and  why  dldnt  they  speak 
out? 

Shrlver  now  bemoans  the  fact  that  NUon 
didn't  take  the  course  of  President  Elsen- 
hower who  brought  an  end  to  the  Korean 
involvement  that  was  another  Denwcratlc 
legacy. 

As  anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  history 
wUl  recall  Elsenhower  upon  taking  ofllce 
announced  that  he  would  send  trained  Amer- 
ican army  divisions  into  Korea  and  at  the 
same  time  prepare  two  more  combat  divi- 
sions of  Koreans  in  an  aU-out  effort  to  end 
that  war.  The  Korean  truce  followed  shortly. 
Shrtver,  who  professes  to  want  the  Viet- 
nam War  ended  forthwith  (parroting  the  Mc- 
Oovem theme) ,  attacks  NUon  for  the  with- 
drawal of  600,000  Amwlcan  fighting  men 
whUe  at  the  same  time  was  recommending 
the  approach  used  by  Elsenhower.  Shrlver 
obviously  doesnt  know  what  he  Is  talking 
about  and  facts  refute  his  almost  every  ut- 
terance. 

Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  an 
already  discredited  Democrat,  joins  with  an- 
other lUtra-liberal,  Jane  Fonda,  both  of 
whom  are  accxised  of  "traltOTOtis  conduct." 
In  mmiitng  this  country's  role  In  defending 
Its  mUltsxy  In  Vietnam. 

Both  Clark  and  Miss  Fonda,  with  whose 
thesis  McOovem  ascribes,  have  broadcast 
from  Hanoi  protesting  American  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  while  conveniently  overlook- 
ing the  Communist  butchery  of  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  South  VletnamMe  we  have  been 
helphig  to  try  to  live  in  peace. 

Clark's  mental  aatlgmatlsm  has  blinded 
him  to  the  fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  given  nearly  every  concession  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war  and  obtain  a  re- 
turn of  the  American  prisoners  of  war.  He 
Is  ao  naive  that  he  believes  the  promises  of 
the  Ckunmunlsts  whose  word  Is  valueless. 

With  other  campaign  Issues  available,  Mc- 
Qovem  and  his  party  council  would  rather 
deal  In  fantasy  than  In  fact.  He  chooses 
to  disregard  a  recent  poll  conducted  among 
our  troops  In  Vietnam  which  show  70  per 
cent  favoring  the  Nixon  coxirse.  only  16  per 
cent  supporting  his  own,  11  per  cent  unde- 
cided and  3  per  cent  for  Governor  Wallace. 
Hardly  a  recommendation  for  McOovem. 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PRIVATE  AVIATION  NEEDS  AND 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  WESTERN 
STATES 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or   UONTAlfA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
of  our  Western  States,  Montana  has 
much  land,  a  low  density  of  population, 
and  great  natural  resources.  Economic 
growth  can  be  accommodated  easily. 
Our  scenic  beauties  and  recreational  re- 
sources are  extensive  and  varied.  Their 
enjoyment  only  needs  to  be  made  more 
practical  for  people  living  In  other  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

Increases  In  economic  development 
and  tourism  will  yield  more  trade,  more 
jobs,  and  more  tax  resources  for  our 
State  and  Its  commimlties.  And  for  our 
vl.sitors  they  will  yield  more  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation,  refreshment,  and 
education. 

Time  has  become  more  precious  to 
everyone.  Our  Montana  distances  are 
great.  Passenger  rail  service  ha«  de- 
clined almost  to  the  point  of  extinction. 
Our  highways  are  becoming  congested. 
Only  a  handful  of  our  commimlties  en- 
joy scheduled  air  service  and  It  is  un- 
likely that  their  number  will  Increase  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

How  can  we  encourage  economic  de- 
velopment and  tourism  in  the  face  of 
the  costliness  of  time,  the  greatness  of 
dLstance,  the  congestion  of  the  highways, 
and  the  limitations  of  scheduled  trans- 
portation services? 

One  remedy  lies  In  making  our  State 
more  accessible  to  those  who  fly  busi- 
ness and  personal  aircraft.  They  are 
looking  for  opportunities  for  investment 
and  recreation — and  their  numbers  are 
growing.  But  two  handicaps  make  com- 
merce and  tourism  in  Montana  and 
other  Western  States  difflcult  for  these 
people:  an  inadequate  airport  system 
and  Inadequate  aviation  weather  service. 
The  standards  for  Airport  Develop- 
ment Aid  Program — ADAP — assistance 
imder  Federal  law  need  revision.  These 
standards  are  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  specifically,  its 
airport  service. 

Most  of  our  communities  and  recrea- 
tional areas  will  never  have  the  traffic  to 
support  service  by  commercially  sched- 


uled air  carriers — but  that  does  not  mean 
that  such  locations  should  be  deprived  of 
ADAP  assistance  to  establish  airports 
commensurate  to  their  need  and  which 
will  accommodate  95  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral aviation  type  aircraft  which  could 
be  used  for  access  by  air  to  these  com- 
munities and  recreational  areas. 

Present  standards  for  airport  develop- 
ment are  often  excessive  to  the  needs  of 
many  of  our  Montana  communities  and 
recreation  areas,  since  they  include  pro- 
visions for  development  beyond  either 
present  needs,  reasonable  expectations 
for  the  future,  or  the  eccmomlc  capacity 
of  the  community  or  State  agencies 
available  to  support  them. 

This  is  not  a  problem  limited  only  to 
our  sparsely  populated  Western  States. 
Indeed,  evoi  the  densely  populated  State 
of  Ohio  has  foimd  that  It  can  establish 
completely  new  airports,  adequate  for  its 
present  and  reasonaWy  foreseeable 
needs,  using  State  rather  than  Federal 
standards,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  re- 
quired by  meeting  Federal  standards  for 
ADAP  assistance.  I  submit  that  it  should 
not  be  necessary  for  any  State  or  com- 
munity to  overspend  and  overdevelop 
merely  to  meet  an  excessive  standard  in 
order  to  obtain  Federal  assistance  for 
needed  airport  development. 

Standards  for  ADAP  assistance  need 
revision  to  permit  airport  development 
based  upon  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
needs,  capabilities,  and  future  prospects 
of  the  particular  location  rather  than 
unrealistic  hopes  that  the  trafQc  may 
eventually  warrant  service  by  large  air- 
craft. Too  many  of  our  communities  have 
developed  airports  to  airline  specifica- 
tions only  to  suffer  a  reduction  in  air- 
line service  or  lose  it   entirely.   Small 
communities     and     recreational     areas 
need  practical   and  realistic  standards 
for  federally  aided  airport  development. 
Another  impediment  to  air  travel  In 
our  Western  States  Is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate useful  weather  Information.  Par- 
ticularly in  our  mountainous  areas  we 
need  more  observations  and  reportage  of 
cloud  levels  or  ceilings  and  visibilities. 
The  National  Weather  Service  has  be- 
come too  wedded  to  the  idea  of  using  a 
few    observations,    mathematical    for- 
mulas, computers,  and  satellite  pictures 
to  produce  its  weather  information.  Con- 
sequently, the  number  of  places  at  which 
weather  observations  adequate  for  avia- 
tion purposes  are  taken  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  taken  has 
declined  substantially. 

It  is  now  quite  apparent  to  those  who 
fly  in  mountainous  areas  that  the  avsdl- 
able  weather  information  Is  inadequate 
for  safe  smd  efficient  air  operations  by 
small  aircraft.  To  remedy  this  situation, 
weather  observations  need  to  be  taken 
in  more  places  and  with  a  greater  fre- 
quency. This  we  already  know  how  to 
do  and  the  cost  is  not  excessive. 

While  some  effort  at  developing  auto- 
matic weather  observing  equipment  has 
been  expended  by  the  National  Weather 
Service,  the  amoimt  of  research  on  this 
program  nowhere  near  approximates 
that  which  hsis  been  expended  on  msmy 
other  weather  research  projects.  The  re- 
sults to  date  have  not  produced  a  ma- 
chine that  will  do  the  job  properly,  Solu- 
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tlon  of  this  problem  would  markedly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  taking  observations, 
particularly  in  remote  areas.  More  ef- 
fort should  be  devoted  to  obtaining  a 
solution  to  this  problem. 

Transmittal  of  present  weather  in- 
formation could  also  stand  Improvement. 
Aircraft  now  fly  at  speeds  which  often 
make  it  more  prewjtical  to  use  Informa- 
tion regarding  present  weather  rather 
than  outdated  and  unreliable  forecasts 
to  determine  whether  to  fly  or  not,  and 
if  so.  by  what  route.  It  seems  timely  to 
consider  whether  some  of  the  empbasla 
on  forecasting  might  not  be  better  re- 
directed to  observing  accurately  and  dis- 
seminating present  weather  to  those  who 
need  it. 


ANTIPOLLUTION    PROGRESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  by  the  result  of  the  re- 
cent report  on  the  paper  industry  re- 
leased by  the  Council  on  Economic  Pri- 
orities. Pleased  since  it  pointed  out  the 
positive  progress  made  in  the  area  of 
antipollution  by  Hoemer  Waldorf  Corp. 
of  St.  Paul.  The  progressive  leadership 
of  this  corporation  clearly  demonstrates 
what  can  be  accomplished  if  a  company 
sincerely  dedicates  itself  to  cleaning  up 
the  environment. 

It  is  with  pride,  then,  that  I  place  on 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  August 
30,  1972.  edition  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
that  outlined  several  points  in  this  year's 
report  and  gave  Hoemer  Waldorf  the 
praise  It  so  greatly  deserved: 

AKTIFOIXtrnON  PBOOU88 

The  spectacular  turnabout  In  pollution 
control  by  the  paper  Industry  Is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment If  people  will  adopt  a  positive  approach. 
Two  years  ago  the  CouncU  on  Economic 
Priorities,  a  nonprofit  study  group  with  both 
Ralph  Nader  and  Barry  Commoner  on  Its 
board  of  advisers,  blasted  the  paper  Industry 
In  a  harshly  critical  report  title  "Paper  Prof- 
its." In  a  new  report.  Issued  this  week,  the 
council  praised  the  paper  industry  as  being 
"years  ahead  of  others,  such  as  steel  and 
utilities"  In  antipollution  eScMts. 

Hoerner  Waldorf  Corp.  of  Bt.  Paul  was  one 
of  the  firms  singled  out  for  special  praise. 
It  Is  appropriate  praise,  since  Hoerner  Wal- 
dorf was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  a  positive 
approach  to  environmental  protection.  That 
approach  is  Uluatrated  In  a  comment  by  the 
firm's  president,  John  Myers,  after  the  report 
was  released  Monday: 

"The  basic  philosophy  and  commitment 
of  Hoemer  Waldorf  Corp.  la  simply  this:  We 
will  meet  pollution  control  standards  In  each 
state  in  which  we  have  a  mUl  or  plant.  Quiet- 
ly, without  fanfare  or  publicity,  we  are  work- 
ing to  achieve  this  commitment,  and  we 
anticipate  an  expendltiire  of  $40  million  In 
a  five-year  period  for  pollution  control." 

This  Is  the  kind  of  attlttide  that  will  keep 
the  poisons  out  of  our  wattr  and  the  smoke 
out  of  our  air. 

The  paper  Industry  as  a  whole  will  spend 
about  M40  million  for  cleanup  from  1971  to 
1975 — some  ^90  million  more  than  the  coun- 
cil estimated  would  be  necessary  for  mini- 
mum Installation  of  up-to-date  pollution 
control  equipment. 
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other  Minnesota  communities  which  wlU 
benefit  from  the  cleanup  program  are  SarteU. 
irbere  the  St.  Regis  plant  has  InstaUed  a 
primary  clarlfler  and  Is  putting  In  seoondary 
tteatment  facilities,  and  Cloquet,  where 
Northwest  PiHper  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  Pot- 
l»tch  Poresto,  U  undergoing  a  major  reno- 
vation and  expansion  program.  Both  St.  Regis 
and  Patlatch  were  Identlflad  Ui  the  1970  study 
as  being  among  the  country's  most  serloufi 
polluters. 

Stories  of  great  antl-poUutlou  progress  are 
uncommon.  The  paper  industry  Is  to  be 
cMmnended  for  Its  progress,  attitude  and 
leadership. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS  GET 
TIMELY  EVALUATION 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1972 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  a  timely  and  sensible  evaluation  of 
the  wage  and  price  controls  program  has 
been  written  by  Donald  Rumsfeld,  direc- 
tor of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld's  article  appeared  in  the 
August  29,  1972,  edition  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  in  a  guest  column.  He 
noted  that  the  wage  and  price  controls 
program  "served  to  break  this  psychology 
of  economic  defeatism"  which  resulted 
from  too  many  years  of  spiraling  prices 
and  wage  increases. 

As  he  so  accurately  noted,  "perhaps 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
of  the  flexible  controls  program  has  been 
to  create  a  change  in  mood." 

It  is  encouraging  that  while  consumer 
prices  have  risen  at  a  rate  of  2.7  percent, 
average  hourly  earnings  have  risen  at  a 
rate  of  5.6  percent.  Keal  spendable  earn- 
ings of  the  typical  worker  have  increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  4.5  percent 
under  the  program,  compared  with  al- 
most no  growth  from  1966  to  1970. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  evaluation 
places  the  wage  and  price  controls  pro- 
gram in  its  proper  perspective  and  com- 
mend his  article  to  my  colleagues: 

Mr.  Rumsfeld's  column  follows: 

DESPrrE  Myths,  Flexible  Contbols  Abb 
Working 

(By  Donald  Rumsfeld) 

The  wage  and  price  controls  program  hoB 
been  in  existence  for  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  It  has  contributed  to  the  present 
brighter  economic  picture.  Strangely  enough, 
some  myths  have  also  grown  up  during  the 
same  time  about  the  operation  of  the  fiex- 
Ible  controls  system,  and  they  seem  to  per- 
sist against  solid  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
It's  time  to  lay  these  myths  to  reet;  especially 
now  because  of  attempts  to  Inflate  them  stUl 
more. 

The  first  myth  is:  The  program  controls 
wages  but  puts  no  effective  limits  on  prices 
and  profits. 

The  second  myth  is :  The  program  has  done 
nothing  about  food  prices. 

The  third  myth  Is:  The  decrease  In  Infla- 
tion would  have  happened  anyhow  without 
a  controls  program. 

As  for  the  first  myth,  controls  aim  at  hold- 
ing wage  Increases  within  5.6  percent  a  year, 
while  the  target  for  price  controls  is  an  In- 
crease of  2.5  percent.  Price  changes  must  re- 
flect only  cost  changes  and  all  controls  on 
profit  margins  are  In  force  on  all  companies 
except  small  businesses.  These  reatrlctlons  on 
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businesses  bar  profit  margins  any  higher  than 
the  avearge  of  the  two  beet  of  the  last  three 
fiscal  years. 

The  price  of  food  Is  a  sensitive  area,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  an  hour's  work  today  will 
buy  conalderably  more  meat  than  In  previous 
years.  But  the  Coet  of  Living  CouncU,  the 
Price  Commission  and  the  Pay  Bo«rd  have 
attacked  the  problem  on  several  fronts.  First 
by  putting  all  agricultural  food  producers 
under  controls  after  the  first  sale.  In  other 
words;  every  Item  In  a  chain  store  must  be 
considered — none  are  ezen^it — when  figuring 
the  chain's  markups  and  profits  and  holding 
them  under  the  required  margin. 

The  wage  controls  on  employes  serving  the 
food  Industry  Is  another  aspect  of  the  at- 
tempt to  hold  down  the  prices.  The  reason 
controls  have  not  been  placed  on  agricul- 
tural products  before  the  first  sale  Is  that 
such  action  iUstorclally  has  led  to  black- 
markets  and  shortages. 

The  third  myth,  that  a  decrease  In  the  rate 
of  Inflation  would  have  happened  anyhow, 
is  hotly  debated  In  economic  clrclee.  But 
there  is  good  evidence  that  price  behavior  has 
Improved  under  the  economic  stabilization 
program.  Those  critics  who  make  their  as- 
sessments only  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly 
march  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Index  across  the 
chart  are  missing  an  important  point. 

An  assessment  of  the  performance  of  the 
economy  since  the  New  Economic  Policy  be- 
gan must  be  placed  In  the  context  of  the 
broader  goals  for  the  economy.  Those  alms 
were  to  stimulate  business  and  consumer 
expenditures,  Increase  employment  and  en- 
courage productivity  while  reducing  the  rate 
of  Inflation.  Not,  by  the  way.  eliminating 
completely  any  rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  but 
bringing  it  down  to  a  more  reasonable  rate. 

The  Inflation  rate,  while  still  too  high, 
was  on  a  downward  trend  and  the  economy 
was  undergoing  a  slow  Increase  in  growth 
at  the  time  that  the  New  Economic  Policy 
was  Implemented.  Why  then,  place  controls 
on  prices  and  wages?  Because  there  was 
concern  that  an  increase  In  the  jjace  of  the 
economy  in  response  to  added  stlmxilus  to 
business  and  consumer  spending  might  re- 
sult In  contributing  Inflation  and  a  convic- 
tion that  It  surely  would  have  further  con- 
tributed to  the  Increased  expectations  of 
explosive  Inflation.  The  consumer  could  be 
left  In  a  worse  position  that  before,  with 
more  current  dollftfs  In  his  pocket  but  with 
less  buying  power.  An  evaluation  then,  of  the 
controls  program  must  take  Into  account 
what  might  have  been,  as  well  as  what  actu- 
ally happened. 

This  much  Is  certain,  and  even  the  moet 
determined  critics  must  agree.  The  rate  of 
inflation  has  gone  down.  Prices  and  wages 
have  been  restrained. 

Remember  the  general  feelings  that  prices 
were  spiraling  higher  and  would  continue  to 
soar  without  any  prospect  of  their  stopping? 
Remember  the  public's  expectation  that  ev- 
ery time  management  and  labor  sat  down  to 
work  out  a  wage  settlement  It  would  Inevita- 
bly result  In  InfiatlonsuTr  Increases? 

The  public's  only  role  was  to  foot  the  bUl, 
or  try  to  by  seeking  larger  Increases  In  wages 
next  time.  The  controls  program  served  to 
break  this  psychology  of  economic  defeat- 
Ism.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions of  the  flexible  controls  program 
has  been  to  create  a  change  In  mood. 

liore  significant  for  the  wage  earner  Is  the 
fact  that  gains  have  been  made  for  the  con- 
sumer In  terms  of  real  purchasing  power. 
While  consumer  prices  have  increased  at  a 
rate  of  2.7  percent,  average  hourly  earnings 
have  risen  at  a  rate  of  5.6  percent.  Real 
spendable  earnings  of  the  typical  worker 
have  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 4.5  percent  under  the  program.  This 
compared  with  almost  no  growth  whatso- 
ever dtiring  the  period  from  196fl  to  1970. 

Certainly  the  controls  program  Is  not  Infal- 
lible, and  its  results  are  not  completely  pre- 
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dlctahle.  But  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  prices  and 
real  spendable  earnings  are  In  better  shape 
today  than  they  would  have  been  U  no  hand 
had  been  raised  to  checlt  inflation. 


THE  OLYMPIC  TEEUiOR 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PXWMSTLV&KIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  House  Reso- 
lution 1106,  which  condemns  the  bar- 
barous actions  in  Munich  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Arab  terrorists,  expresses  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  United  States  for  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  the  innocent  Israeli 
Olympians,  and  which  calls  upon  the 
clvUlzed  nations  to  deny  sanctuary  and 
support  to  terrorists. 

That  a  peaceful  Institution  such  as  the 
Olympic  games  should  be  perverted  to 
the  most  base  exploitation  by  a  band  of 
international  renegades  for  the  inhu- 
mane stage  of  wanton,  wholesale  mur- 
der Is  indeed  the  vilest  corruption  of 
civilized  man.  In  the  Olympic  tradition, 
wars,  and  political  conflicts  stopped  to 
allow  the  athletes  to  engage  in  their  con- 
tests of  skill  and  strength;  but  the  tradi- 
tlcn  has  been  violated  by  these  terrorists 
who  Invaded  the  Olympic  Village  to  per- 
form Uielr  heinous  acts. 

Were  that  not  enough,  the  targets  of 
the  attack  were  the  athletes  from  the 
State  of  Israel.  For  25  years,  the  Israeli 
people  have  lived  in  a  state  of  siege,  ccxi- 
stantly  harassed  and  pummelled  by  Arab 
guns,  continually  provoked  by  the  machi- 
nations of  Arab  criminals,  and  perpetu- 
ally  threatened  by  knives  and  bombs 
waiting  in  the  night  in  the  hands  of  cow- 
ardly tMfgftJMirm  Now  the  aBwasslns  have 
struck  again,  this  time  in  what  had  been 
an  atmosphere  of  international  coc«>era- 
tion  and  brotherhood.  That  the  assassins 
strike  at  all  is  appalling,  but  that  they 
should  choose  to  strike  the  innocent  In 
the  refuge  of  Olympic  spirit  is  incompre- 
hensible. The  terrorists  are,  as  the  reso- 
lution suggests,  uncivilized  and  undeserv- 
ing of  membership  In  the  family  of  man. 
Our  immediate  concern  at  this  moment 
is  to  express,  as  best  we  can,  our  pro- 
found sympathy  to  the  State  of  Israel, 
to  the  Israeli  people,  and  particularly  to 
the  loved  ones  of  the  slain  athletes,  for 
the  momentous  loss  they  have  incurred. 
But  we  must  fulfill  the  intended  mean- 
ing of  our  resolution  and  do  what  we  can 
to  stop  these  witless  animals  from  fur- 
ther crimes.  Every  nation  should  turn  its 
back  on  the  terrorists,  deny  them  sanctu- 
ary, deny  them  encouragement,  and  deny 
them  the  resources  to  continue  on  their 
trail  of  death  and  insanity.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  me  that  some  nations  have  said 
nothing  of  these  crimes,  that  they  re- 
main silent  and  do  not  speak  out  against 
terror.   Their   silence   assumes   in   the 
minds  of  the  terrorists  the  proporticffis  of 
assent  and  encouragement  for  their  acts. 
It  should  be  the  accepted  policy  of  this 
and  every  other  natltui  to  isolate  through 
the  strictest  sanctions  any  nation  or  peo- 
ple who  encourage  terrorists. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN   THK  HOTJ8B  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11.  1972 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  an  artic  e 
which  appeared  in  yesterdays  MobUe 
Press  Register.  It  tells  the  story  of  the 
realization  of  the  American  dream  and 
la  a  fitting  testimonial  to  a  man  who  has 
made  that  dream  work.  As  the  subject 
of  the  article,  Joe  Moore  states: 

To  sucoMd  you  h»ve  to  like  to  work  and  to 
work  bArd. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Joe  Moore,  and  I 
include  his  story  as  a  part  of  the  Record: 
LoNO  HouM  Remain  Unchancid  roR 


Skatood  Ttcoon 
(By  John  Odom) 

Batou  La  Batm.— Blood,  sweat  and  tears 
la  no  rock  musical  group  to  Joe  Moore. 

It  la  rather,  what  he  gave  ol  hlmseU  to 
become  the  first  black  •eiilood  tycoon  in 
Bayou  La  Batre,  owner  of  Joe's  SeaTood. 

Stating  in  1964  with  a  pickup  truck  and 
an  ide^  he  now  preeldes  over  a  seafood  bual- 
new  which   la  worth  more  than  a  mliuon 

dollars.  J 

But  there  were  years  of  16-hour  days  and 
many  a  day  suetched  to  24  hours.  And  there 
were  few  days  off  for  the  man  who  wa«  deter- 
mined that  the  only  place  he  cared  to  occupy 
was  at  the  top. 

Early  each  morning,  regardless  of  the 
weather  Moore  would  load  hU  pickup  with 
crates  of  seafood  and  begin  hla  work  day 
gluing  and  delivering  flsh  throughout  the 
MobUe  area.  Just  as  soon  aa  he  finished  work- 
ing the  Mobile  area,  he  again  loaded  the 
pickup,  but  this  time  drove  to  New  Orleans 
where  he  had  customers. 

Be  also  picked  up  more  seafood  for  the 
next  day's  distribution  in  the  MobUe  area. 
This  Moblle-to-New  Orelans  run  waa  done 
five  days  a  week  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

rntST   CZPAMBION 

In  1868  his  lltUe  business  enterprise  was 
successful  enough  to  aUow  him  to  buy  a 
boat  The  boat  enabled  him  to  catch  his  own 
supply  of  sealood  In  addition  to  that  which 
he  received  from  New  Orleana  retaUers.  His 
bualnees  has  continued  to  prosper  and  today 
he  owna  a  large  wholesale  seafood  business. 

The  pickup  Moore  used  to  deliver  fish  Is 
gone  now,  replaced  by  many  trucks  making 
the  daily  run  that  their  predeceeeor  used  to 

make. 

But  the  trucks  now  cover  more  than  MobUe 
and  New  Orleans.  Joe  Moore  seafood  Is  de- 
livered along  the  AUantlc  Coast  as  far  as 
New  York. 

SUCCESS  NOT  ri-KrnNO 

And,  instead  of  one  boat  supplying  him, 
Moore  now  owns  four,  has  four  under  oon- 
atructlon  and  has  contracts  with  30  more 
owned  by  other  fishermen  who  supply  him. 
His  fish  business  and  his  shrimp  business 
each  gross  well  more  than  a  million  dollars 

a  year. 

But  Moore,  who  knows  well  how  to  claw 
hla  way  to  the  top,  doee  not  Just  perch  there 
and  reap  the  benefits  of  his  labors.  Many 
realize  benefits  because  what  was  once  a  one- 
man  one-truck  firm  now  envoys  more  than 
60  p«>ple,  black  and  white,  on  a  year-rounl 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

his  eyes,  when  he  talks  about  the  early  days, 
that  1964  hasn't  been  or  ever  will  be  forgot- 
ten. His  outlook  on  the  early  days  Is  not  of 
bitterness,  despite  the  opposition  that  he 
encountered  by  being  black  and  li^vading 
what  was  considered  white  mans  territory. 
He  considers  this  as  one  of  the  educational 
phases  in  his  life  that  isn't  found  in  a  class- 
room textbook. 

PRACnCAL    ItNOWLEDOK 

Acoordlng  to  Moore,  "The  seafood  business 
is  one  of  the  few  businesses  in  which  formal 
education  Is  not  really  an  important  factor. 
He  himself  Is  not  weU  educated  as  far  as 
formal  schooling  Is  concerned  but  Is  the 
equal  to  many  college  graduates  because  he 
la  a  graduate  of  the  college  of  hard  knocks 
and  having  to  make  it  the  hard  way. 

The  reason  formal  education  Is  not  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  sealood  business 
he  says,  "Is  because  to  succeed  you  have  to 
like  to  work  and  to  work  hard.  You  can't  let 
a  16-hour  work  day  bother  you.  That's  why 
I  say  a  person  has  to  like  to  work  to  make  It 
in  his  business." 

He  is  wUllng.  even  anxious,  to  help  any- 
one with  a  genuine  Interest  In  learnmg  the 
seafood  business. 

"I  got  a  lot  of  help  from  people  when  I 
started.  Oscar  Douglas,  who  owns  Don  Q^ 
Seafoods  In  Mobile  was  a  great  source  of 
help  to  me.  His  advice  and  faith  in  me  helped 
me  when  I  really  needed  it.  Now  as  his  sup- 
plier, I  can  help  him.  and  that  makes  me 

happy."  ,  , 

He  is  currently  working  on  several  sets  of 
arrangements  which  will  help  some  skippers 
become  owners  of  their  own  boats.  He  also 
encourages  young  men  to  enter  the  seafood 
business. 

••With  hard  work  and  a  good  year  a  person 
with  Uttle  education  can  earn  up  to  $25,000 
per  year.  That's  mighty  good  money  for  a 
fellow  with  little  education  or  trade  train- 
ing." 

SUCCESS    HIS    OWN 

Since  he  is  sole  owner  of  a  mlUlon-dollar- 
plus  seafood  business  the  responsibility  of 
decision-making  rests  solely  on  his  shoulders. 
So  far  It  seems  that  he  has  made  all  the 
right  ones  and  If  he  has  made  any  bad  deci- 
sions they  must  have  been  minor  and  far 

Moore  Is  presently  In  the  process  of  open- 
ing a  "tourist  trade,"  offering  a  line  of  frozen 
and  fresh  seafood.  This  wUl  be  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  so  that  the  people  who  work 
dally  and  cant  get  off  in  time  to  oatch  the 
fresh  seafood  weekdays  can  get  fresh  seafood 
when  they  are  off. 

Joe  says  that  his  business  has  really 
changed  since  his  pickup  truck  days  except 
for  one  thing,  the  long  hours. 
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Sandy  won  two  other  gold  medals  as 
a  member  of  U.S.  relay  teams.  In  the 
400-meter  freestyle  relay,  Sandy  led  oC 
for  the  U.S.  team  and  was  the  first  to 
break  from  the  block,  giving  her  team  a 
lead  which  it  never  relinquished.  The 
four  young  women  from  the  United 
States  set  a  new  world  record  of  3:55.19 
in  the  event,  bettering  the  world  and 
Olympic  record  old  mark  of  3 :  58.1 1  which 
was  set  earlier  by  the  East  German 
team.  In  the  event  the  East  German  team 
finished  second  to  theh  U.S.  record-set- 
ting team. 

Sandy's  third  gold  medal  came  when 
she  finished  the  final  100-meter  stretch 
of  the  women's  400-meter  medley  relay 
and  brought  the  U.S.  team  to  victory 
with  a  world  and  Olypmic  record-setting 
time  of  4:20.75.  The  United  States  held 
the  former  world  mark  of  4:25.3  and  the 
Olympic  mark  of  4:27.52. 

Shariiig  our  pride  In  the  achievements 
of  Sandy  Nielson  is  her  home  town  of 
El  Monte,  Calif.  On  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  El  Monte  is  proclaiming  Sandy 
Nielson  E>ay  to  honor  the  Olympic  gold 
medalist.  A  parade  and  dinner  will  be 
hosted  in  her  honor. 

It  is  indeed  sad  to  know  of  the  tragedy 
that  has  occurred  during  the  Olympic 
games  in  Munich  and  our  hearts  go  out 
to  the  families  and  teammates  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  senseless  actions  that  stand 
in  opposition  to  all  that  the  Olympics 
represent.  It  is  heart- warming,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  see  the  fair  and  open 
competition  and  the  good  sportsmanship 
demonstrated  by  the  Olympic  contestants 
such  as  Sandy  Neilson  and  her  team- 
mates. 

Sandy  is  an  unpretentious  16-year-old 
student  at  El  Monte  High  School,  and  a 
fine  example  of  our  country's  youth. 
Her  coach,  Don  La  Mont,  of  the  El  Monte 
Aquatics  Club,  also  deserves  our  tribute 
for  his  work  in  preparing  Sandy  for  the 
competition  in  Munich.  We  are  all  proud 
of  these  tremendous  achievements. 


CAN  ONE  SHOOT  ONE'S  WAY  INTO 

THE  UJI.? 


EL  MONTE'S  SANDY  NEILSON 
BRINGS  HOME  THREE  GOLD 
MEDALS 


"I  am  an  equal  opportunity  ©mployer,"  he 
smUee.  ^  ., 

He  no  longer  has  to  make  his  dally  run  In 
his  pickup.  That's  In  his  past.  But  It  shows  In 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11.  1972 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  pay  tribute  today  to  one  of 
my  constituents.  Miss  Sandy  Neilson, 
winner  of  three  gold  medals  in  swimming 
events  at  the  Olympics  in  Munich, 
Germany. 

Sandy  Neilson  amazed  the  swimming 
world  when  she  captured  first  place  in 
the  women's  100-meter  freestyle  with  an 
Olympic  record  of  58.59  seconds,  upset- 
ting Australia's  Shane  Gould  who  was 
favored  to  win  the  event. 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOUTH    CABOI.a'A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  appear  more  and  more  likely  that 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  which 
we  know  as  East  Germany,  will  be  the 
next  nation  to  be  offered  a  seat  in  the 
United  Nations  despite  its  failure  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  United  Natiwis 
Charter  regarding  respect  for  human 
rights. 

In  view  of  this  likelihood,  I  thought  it 
would  be  useful  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  very  excellent  and 
thought-provoking  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  very  able  editor  of  Die  Welt, 
Dr.  Axel  Springer.  I  insert  Dr.  Springer's 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Can  Ons  Shoot  Onk's  Wat  Into  thb  UN? 
In  a  poll  taken  In  West  Germany  over  half 
of  those  Interviewed  favoured  entry  of  the 
•German  Democratic  Republic"   (East  Oer- 
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mftny)  into  the  United  Nations.  The  motives 
forthelr  attitude  were  not  mentioned.  But 
they  are  obvious:  detente,  peace,  coexistence, 
reconcUlatlon.  friendship  between  nations— 
toolcal  slogans  on  every  1^.  In  every  ear. 
Srdly  anybody  examines  or  explains  them 
my  more.  They  sound  good  and  save  a  lot 
of  thinking. 

As  we  know,  the  "ODR"  cannot  become  a 
member  of  the  UN  unless  West  Germany 
opens  the  way.  This  decision  is  the  last  trump 
tathe  West  German  Government's  policy  for 
the  East,  the  OstpoUtlk.  But  unfortunately 
It  looks  as  though  the  trump  Is  going  to  be 
sacrificed.  Por  East  Berlin  Is  pressing  for  UN 
membership.   haughtUy   and   Indignantly 

Let  us  recall:  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the 
West  German  Government  would  only  take 
this  step  when  human  improvemenU  for  oil 
O^nnans  In  their  partitioned  country  were 
achieved.  But  soon  ChanceUor  Brandt  cor- 
rected this.  "Outside  influence"  covUd  also 
affect  the  date  for  the  "GDB's"  entry  into 
the  United  Nations,  he  said.  And  one  of  these 
••outside  influences"  U  the  will  of  the  new 
Secretary  General  of  the  UN  to  take  the 
••ODR"  into  the  world  organization  (as  one 
of  the  "two  German  states")  "as  soon  as 
possible". 

PRINCIPLXS    AT   THK    HOtJB    OF   BIBTH 

What  has  happened?  Are  the  erstwhUe 
principles  no  longer  valid?  Have  they  been 
dropped? 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  two  years  after 
Qie  beginning  of  World  War  U,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  Winston  ChurchlU,  and  the 
American  President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt 
met  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean— "somewhere  on 
the  high  seas"- to  talk  about  the  creation  of 
a  world  organization  "on  which  they  wished 
to  found  the  hope  of  a  better  future".  They 
signed  an  "AUantlc  Charter",  which  laid 
down  this  about  the  future  memliers  of  the 
Nations'  Forum: 

"They  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  wUl  Uve."  And  further:  "They  wish  to 
see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them."  ^  ^, 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  United  Na- 
tions organisation  was  bom. 

After  the  war  nobody  at  first  considered 
UN  membership  for  Germany.  The  Germans, 
In  whose  name  such  horrible  wrong  had 
been  committed,  remained  "In  quarantine". 
In  Germany  too  It  was  understood  that  a 
period  of  purification  must  elapse.  Well,  27 
years  have  passed.  Is  the  time  now  ripe? 

TRIUMPH    OF    POWIK    AND    CTincISM 

Actually  everybody  must  see  that  only  na- 
tions should  have  a  right  to  membership  who 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  UN  Charter. 
The  reality  looks  sadly  different.  In  the 
United  Nations  palace  In  New  York  some 
states  are  represented  which  have  many 
times  been  found  guilty  of  Infringement  of 
human  rights.  Already  In  1867  Winston 
Churchill  said  that  the  United  Nations  "had 
swollen  beyond  the  Intentions  of  their  archi- 
tects"; they  must  be  doomed  to  failure  If 
"opportunism  guided  their  decisions". 

A  year  before  Paul  Henri  Spaak  had  de- 
plored that  in  the  UN  "power  and  cynicism 
are  triumphing".  And  seven  years  later  Lord 
Home,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  pointed 
out  that  the  world  organisation  "applied 
double  standards"  In  the  question  of  self- 
determination  for  the  people.  Home  summed 
up:— 

•In  the  eyes  of  the  United  Nations  self- 
determination,  for  Instance,  Is  for  the  Afro- 
Asians  an  absolute  rule.  But  when  Europeans 
claim  the  right,  as  for  exan4>le  In  the  case 
of  Berlin  and  the  Soviet  Zone,  other  stand- 
ards seem  to  apply." 

Shall  we  dismiss  such  objections  today  as 
naive  Idealism  or  as  unrealistic  romanticism? 
Are  we  to  wink  and  allow  the  view  that  the 
principles  of  human  rights  are  only  paper. 
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but  the  reality  of  the  UN  Is  tactics,  power 
poUUca  and  the  utUltarianlsm  of  dally 
pollUcs? 

Whoever  thinks  thus  becomes  guUty. 

STATUTCS  TlOt  ONLT   BTANDAKI) 

The  protest  that  one  state  more  or  less 
Infringing  human  rights  Is  after  all  not  de- 
cisive, woiUd  be  sheer  cynicism.  An  ailment 
cannot  be  treated  by  mulUplylng  Its  causes. 
A  breach  of  chartered  principles  and  basic 
rights  cannot  be  Justified  by  further 
breaches. 

Therefore  whoever  wishes  to  Judge  the 
question  of  UN  membership  for  the  "aDK" 
must  measure  this  new  member  by  the 
statutes  which  the  UN  has  voted  for  Itself. 
What  other  standard  can  apply? 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Bights  passed 
by  the  first  General  Assembly  states:  "Bvery 
man  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country.  In- 
cluding his  own.  and  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try." 

But  the  citizens  of  the  other  part  of  Ger- 
many have  not  thU  right.  Instead  they  are 
shot  down  if  they  seek  to  claim  It.  And 
nothing,  nothing  whatever.  Indicates  that 
this  will  change  once  the  East  Berlin  dele- 
gation walks  mto  the  United  Nations  cham- 
ber. 

INCONVEKUNT   QUESTIONS   ABOUT 
HUMAN  alCKTS 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  opinion;  this  right  includes 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  Interfer- 
ence and  to  seek,  receive  and  Impart  In- 
formation and  Ideas  through  any  media  and 
regardless  of  frontiers." 

And  the  'GDR"?  It  Is  strange  and  depress- 
ing that  this  question  Is  now  considered  al- 
most "hostUe  to  the  easing  of  tension". 
Anyone  who  puts  it  must  expect  to  be  looked 
down  on  as  a  mischief  maker,  harming 
world  peace  as  the  United  Nations  under- 
stands it.  The  new,  fashionable  way  of  deal- 
ing with  infrmgements  of  human  rights  Is 
not  to  mention  them. 

This  "second  German  state",  which  with 
the  help  of  a  freely  elected  West  German 
Government  is  now  to  be  raised  to  the  ex- 
alted level  of  the  UN  Charter,  was  described 
ten  years  ago  by  the  present  West  German 
Chancellor  as  a  miserable  satelUte  state, 
neither  German  nor  democratic  nor  a  re- 
public" which  could  not  be  consoUdated  "as 
long  as  the  red  sky  of  evening  over  the  free 
part  of  Berlin  evokes  the  hopes  of  the  people 
behind  the  WaU." 
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state,  would  render  tbe  partition  of  Oar- 
many  completely  Ineradicable.  In  addition, 
the  UN  Itself  would  be  burdsnad  with  new. 
difficult  and  surely   Insoluble   problems." 

TH«    "CDS"    CANNOT   TVUTILL   TK»   CHABTSK 

When  bs  said  this  Otto  Bach  rsoalled  the 
conditions  of  memberahlp  of  the  UN:  "1.  It 
must  be  a  peacelovlng  sUte.  "2.  This  state 
must  be  able  and  wlllln«  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  Charter." 

The  "GDR"  Is  not  capable  and  not  willing 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  Charter. 
No  doubt  Is  possible.  We  aU  know  that.  And 
those  In  our  land  know  It  who  support 
"ODB"  membership.  Only  one  who  has  lost 
his  faith  In  the  realisation  of  human  rights 
and  replaced  It  by  cynicism  can  feel  at  ease 
in  hla  skin  when  he  supports  "GDR"  mem- 
bership In  the  UN.  But  anyone  who  does  not 
regard  traps,  minefields  and  prison  oeUs 
against  free  opinion  as  proper  stations  on 
the  guUty  "GDB"  '«  way  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  have  to  opftose  them.  In  the  name 
of  the  human  rights  that  are  at  stake. 

Or  Is  this  not  what  Is  at  stake  now?  What 
Is  at  stake?  Into  the  UN  with  the  "GDB", 
out  with  human  rights?  That  cannot  be  the 
political  mandate  for  the  free  part  of  o«r 
native  land. 
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The  corpviB  delicti  of  Injustice  remains 
unchanged  to  this  day.  At  least  67  people 
have  been  klUed  attempting  to  leave  the 
•  GDR"  since  the  Wall  was  built.  In  this 
period  frontier  guards  fired  1,410  times. 
Bullets  struck  in  West  Berlin,  over  the  Wall, 
372  times. 

Can  one  shoot  one's  way  Into  the  United 
Nations? 

The  UN  was  founded  when  the  world  was 
still  stunned  by  the  scene  of  the  Nazi  Hoar- 
ders, the  annihilation  of  htiman  rights  and 
the  destruction  of  human  dignity.  And  now, 
"a  German  state",  to  the  accompaniment  of 
further  murders,  continued  contempt  of 
human  rights  and  persistent  fettering  of 
human  dignity,  is  to  be  accepted  into  the 
United  Nations?  And  the  "other  German 
state",  which  took  the  path  of  human  rights 
and  vowed  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  every 
individual.  Is  to  open  the  door  for  this  step 
over  the  threshold?  Is  It  really  hostile  to 
the  easing  of  tensions  to  see  In  this  an  act 
of  Inconsistency,  Indeed  of  unfaithfulness 
to  our  convictions? 

The  Social  Democrat  Otto  Bach,  until 
last  year  Berlin  chairman  of  the  German 
United  Natlcms  Society,  set  standards.  He 
stated:  "Membership  of  the  Soviet  Zone 
(East  Germany)  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
resulting    recognition    of    Its    status    as    a 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHANN  STRAUSS 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTATIVB6 
Monday,  September  11.  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the   attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  this  year  marks 
the     100th     anniversary     of     Johann 
Strauss'  only  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Johann  Strauss,  the  world-renowned  Vi- 
ennese composer,  made  his  American  de- 
but in  the  city  of  BosttHi  on  July  17, 1872. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  Strauss'  Ini- 
tial appearance  was  made  at  the  World 
Peace  Jubilee,  a  festival  commemorat- 
ing the  centenary  of  the  proposal  that 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  separate  it- 
self from  British  rule.  In  celebration  of 
this  occaslMi,  Strauss  canposed  and  di- 
rected the  "New  Jubilee  Waltn,"  a  waltz 
that  enchanted  the  audience  and  one 
that  concluded  with  "The  Star-Span- 
gled   Banner."    While    in    the    United 
States.  Strauss  conducted  14  concerts  in 
Boeton  and  four  more  before  huge  and 
highly  appreciative  crowds  in  New  York 
City. 

The  legacy  of  J<Aann  Strauss  lives 
with  his  music.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  of  all  ages.  bsM:kgrounds,  and  na- 
tlcmalitiee  have  come  to  enjoy  the  com- 
positions of  this  master  musician,  com- 
poser, and  director.  Known  as  the  Waltz 
King,  Strauss  wrote  over  150  walties 
during  his  lifetime,  the  most  famous  sin- 
gle composition  being  "An  der  schonen 
blauen  Donau"  or  "By  the  Beautiful 
Blue  Danube."  Although  best  known  for 
his  waltzes,  Strauss'  talents  created  sev- 
eral operettas  that  have  woa  world- 
wide acclaim  together  with  numerous 
polkas,  galops,  and  quadrilles. 

Strauss'  music  dominated  the  life  of 
Vienna  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
H««»burg5  had  ruled  their  empire.  His 
father,  also  a  well-known  and  much-re- 
spected cMnposer  and  dlrectca",  had  dis- 
couraged his  son  from  studying  music. 
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At  the  age  of  19,  however.  Strauss 
started  hl«  first  orcheetra  and  played  to 
competition  with  hto  father.  Prom  that 
time  to  the  prewnt  Strauss'  music  has 
resaled  his  audiences. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  all  of  my  co  - 
leagues  Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
man  who  has  made  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  the  world  of  music. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  COSTS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    A1.ABAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1972 
Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  have  sought  means  to 
reduce  and  abate  pollution  of  our  lakes 
and  streams  for  a  number  of  years  are 
aware  that  our  goal  of  clean  water  Is  not 
to  be  had  through  a  magic  potion  or  a 
simple  flat,  although  this  seems  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  many  who  have  come 
lately  to  the  cause. 

A  recent  editorial  to  the  Decatur 
(Ala)  Daily,  published  by  Mr.  Barret 
Shel'ton,  who  is  one  of  the  most  informed 
editors  in  the  Nation  on  matters  relating 
to  proper  use  of  water  resources,  com- 
mented on  the  complexities  and  rMni- 
flcatlons  of  the  price  of  poUution  control. 
The  thought  that  every  aspect  of  the 
water  pollution  problems  needs  to  be 
considered  in  determining  the  solution 
merits  greater  consideration.  I  com- 
mend the  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  and  that  it  be  tocluded  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  potot: 

PaicK  or  PoixtrriON  Conteol  To  Run  High 
There  U  no  simple  or  quick  answer  to  the 
pollution  problem.  After  aU  It  took  us  from 
the  time  our  country  was  founded  untU  now 
to  reach  our  present  condition. 

But  there  la  no  question  these  problems 
can  and  must  be  solved,  keeping  in  mind 
that  time  and  money  are  vital  ingredients. 

Recently  Dr.  Joseph  Ling  of  3M'8  Environ- 
mental Engineering  and  PoUution  Control 
ttepartment  appeaxed  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  testify  on  the  problem. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  excerpts 
from  his  testimony.  It  follows: 

When  I  ftrst  heard  about  aero  discharge, 
the  first  thing  that  came  to  my  mind  was  not 
money:  It  was  what  Is  the  environmental 
impact? 

I  mean  the  environmental  Impact  because 
we  are  doing  something  to  remove  something 
from  the  system,  because  we  are  using  a  lot 
of  energy  and  material  to  remove  the  last 
trace  of  pollutants  from  the  water;  because 
we  cannot  destroy  the  material  and  can  only 
change  the  material  from  one  form  to  the 
other;  and  therefore,  what  I  was  worried 
about,  when  we  go  to  zero  discharge,  will  we 
really  take  more  pollution  out  of  the  environ- 
ment than  we  will  put  In? 

If  we  put  more  pollution  Into  the  environ- 
ment, no  matter  U  It  Is  here  or  elsewhere,  no 
matter  If  It  Is  water  pollution  or  air  poUution. 
I  call  this  a  negative  environmental  impact. 
If  we  can  take  out  of  the  environment  more 
pcrflutanta  than  we  put  In.  I  call  It  a  posi- 
tive environmental  Impact. 

My  major  concern  Is,  "What  Is  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  zero  discharge?"  We 
did  some  flg\irlng  at  one  of  our  3-M  manu- 
facturing plant*.  I  must  confess  to  you  gen- 
tlemen that  I  had  no  Intention  of  releasing 
this  Information  to  the  public  until  I  learned 
the  answer. 
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First,  what  Is  th«  zero  discharge?  From  my 
definition,  as  a  technical  man,  we  can  have 
no  zero.  The  discharge  we  are  using  for  these 
calculations  Is  based  on  the  United  States 
Drinking  Water  Standards  published  by  the 
U  S  Public  Health  Service.  Btor  this  particular 
queatlon.  I  tried  to  purUy  the  water  from  this 
partlctUar  plant  to  meet  the  same  quality  as 
the  Drinking  Water  Standards. 

To  do  this,  I  had  to  exercise  a  number  of 
unit  operations,  such  as  dUtlllatlon,  neutral- 
ization, stripping,  condenaatlon.  secondary 
activated  sludge  treatment,  etc. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  would  have  to  spend 
$25  mUlton  for  capital  investment  and  »3.5 
mUllon  at  least  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion per  year. 

But  that  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  Is 
that  whUe  we  are  using  thte  money,  we  have 
to  buy  necessary  equipment,  concrete  and 
steel  to  build  this  facility.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  to  purchase  9,000  tons  of 
chemicals  to  make  this  operation  run.  This 
Includes  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  carbon, 

etc 

In  addition  to  these  9,000  tons  ol  chem- 
icals, we  have  to  purchase  approximately 
1  500  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

Also  we  have  to  use  19.000  tons  of  coal 
to  produce  the  steam  for  this  particular 
operation.  We  figured  wa  probably  would 
remove  about  4,000  tons  of  pollutants  Trom 
the  water  of  this  plant. 

In  order  to  do  this  operation,  we  would 
produce  9.000  tons  of  chemical  sludge  and 
about  1,200  tons  of  fly  ash  from  tlie  boiler, 
1,000  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  200  tons 
oir  nitrogen  oxide  in  terms  of  atr  pollution. 
This  Is  only  about  3M  Company.  How 
about  the  9.000  tons  of  chemicals  purchased 
from  someone  else  In  the  country?  In  order. 
then  for  him  to  produce  9.000  tons  of  chem- 
Icals'for  us  to  use  for  this  particular  process, 
according  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Chemical 
Technology,  1967  edition,  I  made  a  very 
quick  calculation. 

He  would  need  15,000  tons  of  natural  re- 
sources to  produce  this  9.D00  tons  of  chem- 
icals, and  he  would  also  need  addltloiml 
power  to  do  that  Job. 

MeanwhUe,  he  would  produce  6,500  tons 
of  sludge.  That  is — solid  wastes. 

How  about  the  1,500  kUowatts  of  elec- 
tricity? According  to  the  data  published  by 
the  VS.  Public  Health  Service,  he  would 
have  to  use  6.000  tons  Of  coal  to  produce 
these  1,500  kilowatts.  MeanwhUe,  he  would 
have  to  emit  350  tons  per  year  of  sulphur 
dioxide.  60  tons  of  fly  ash.  and  60  tons  of 
nitrogen  oxide,  plus  100  million  BTU's  per 
year  waste  heat  to  be  dl^osed  of  somehow, 
either  to  the  air  or  the  river. 

How  about  the  steel  supply  that  we 
bought  for  the  steel  tank  and  the  concrete 
tank?  I  wotild  have  to  go  to  the  calculation 
for  the  steel  manufacturing  and  the  cement 
operations,  which  I  did  not  do. 

Prom  just  the  use  of  these  major  cycles 
I  draw  the  conclusion:  In  order  to  remove 
approximately  4,000  tons  of  pollutants  from 
this  particular  plant,  we  would  have  to  use 
more  than  40,000  tons  of  natural  resources. 
We  would  produce  approximately  19,000 
tons  of  waste  material  In  terms  of  solid 
wastes  or  air  pollution.  That  Is  four  times 
as  much  as  we  removed  from  our  plant. 

In  addition  to  that  >25  mUUoxi  capital 
plus  $3.5  million  for  annual  operation,  I 
think  the  most  Important  thing  Is  that  the 
present  efBuent  from  our  so-called  equiva- 
lent secondary  treatment  plant  Is  meeting 
the  federal  and  state  water  quality  stand- 
ards. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  zero  discharge 
based  on  this  particular  operation  would 
produce  a  negative  enilronmental  Impewt. 
If  you  looked  Into  3M*B  effluent  pipe,  yes, 
you  would  get  a  clear  effluent.  But  you  go 
up  a  little  bit  higher  to  look  at  the  overall 
environment  for  the  country  and  you  would 
find  that  we  created  a  lot  more  pollution 
than  we  have  removed  from  this  plant. 
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NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  AMERICAN  REV- 
OLUTION BICENTENNIAL  COMMIS- 
SION 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viaGiiriA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKBBENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  the  September 
4, 1972,  edition  of  the  news  bulletin  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission— ARBC.  The  bulletin  is  compiled 
and  written  by  the  staff  of  the  ARBC 
Communications  Committee.  I  take  this 
action  to  any  effort  to  keep  my  colleagues 
informed  of  activities  and  plans  bang 
made  across  the  country  preparing  for 
the  Nation's  200th  anniversary  to  1976. 
The  bulletm  follows: 

BICENTENNIAL      BtOI^ETIN 

The  ARBC  Executive  Committee  which  met 
on  August  29th  In  Washington,  DC.  an- 
nounced that  the  third  quarter  CommlsBlon 
meeting  wUl  be  held  on  September  7th  and 
8th.  Commission  Members  will  address  them- 
selves to  their  role  In  planning  and  co(wdl- 
natlng  the  nations  Bicentennial  In  a  positive 
and  constructive  fashion. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  of  the 
State  of  Florida  has  annotmced  plans  tot  a 
water  mode  rapid  transit  system  in  the  Miami 
area  which  will  serve  as  a  connector  from  the 
central  business  district  to  Miami  Beach  and 
connect  with  the  Interama,  a  Bicentennial 
exposition  In  Miami.  Currently,  plans  are  to 
develop  a  hydro-ski  vehicle  application,  by  a 
vehicle  that  can  obtain  speeds  of  45  miles 
per  hour  and  provide  service  to  70  passengers 
per  crossing. 

The  Greater  Cleveland  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission with  Mayor  Ralph  Perk  as  Honorar.v 
Chairman  and  Louis  B.  Seltzer  as  Chairman 
have  set  up  cultural,  historical,  sports  and 
summer  festival  commltteee.  The  Downtown 
Beautlflcation  Committee  has  arranged  for 
beautifying  the  city  and  programming  vari- 
ous downtown  areas  with  music  and  enter- 
tainment, and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  are  planning 
special  projects  for  "76. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  Doumit,  Chairman  of  the 
Greater  Federation  of  W^omen's  Clubs  Bicen- 
tennial Committee,  stated  In  the  September 
Issue  of  the  Club's  Bulletin,  "We  shall  suggest 
some  specifics  that  we  can  do  to  participate 
In  this  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  Let  us  assume  this 
responsibility  to  promote  reverence  and  re- 
spect for  our  country." 

One  of  the  projects  of  the  Mississippi 
ARBC  is  the  restoration  ot  Jefferson  CoUege 
as  a  museum  to  Interpret  the  history  of  the 
Old  Natchez  District  and  southwest  Missis- 
sippi. The  CoUege,  birthplace  of  Mississippi's 
statehood,  Is  being  restored  by  the  State 
Building  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  and  the  Jefferson  Col- 
lege Advisory  Committee.  Dedication  cere- 
monies are  planned  for  July  4,  1976. 

The  Citadel  Museum  in  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Is  currently  showing  an  exhibition  of  the 
McBarrow  coUectlon  of  paintings  depicting 
the  evolution  of  the  uniforms  from  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  to  1963.  Oolncldentally,  staff 
members  Mrs.  Dorothy  Turner  and  Miss 
Trudy  Heuer  are  working  on  authentic  Rev- 
olutionary War  costtunes  that  may  be  worn 
by  Citadel  cadets  dvirlng  the  Bicentennial. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  announces  that 
Dallas  Corey  has  recorded  an  album.  "The 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,"  which 
chronicles  muslcaUy  the  most  Important 
events  of  the  American  Revolution.  En- 
dorsed by  the  NSDAR  and  the  SAR,  the 
record  may  be  obtained  at  local  record  stores. 
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The  Interior  Department  has  announced  a 
«mtract  for  a  nationwide  study  of  historic 
oiaces  involving  the  role  of  black  Americans 
mUS  history.  The  study  wlU  be  conducted 
bv  the  Afro-American  Bicentennial  Corp<»a- 
Son  with  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
M^Bro  Life  and  History  serving  as  adviser  to 
^  nroject.  The  department  said  the  study 
iriU  recommend  places  for  designation  as 
National  Historic  Landmarks,  deserving  con- 
sldiwtlon  for  addition  to  the  NaUonal  Park 

^^e^Leamlng  Corporation  of  America  and 
the  American  Heritage  Publishing  Company, 
inc  have  produced  two  exceUent  films  on  the 
American  Revolution:  "Cause  of  LU>erty 
and  -imposstole  War."  The  films  Include 
source  Readings  for  use  by  teachers  In  a 
classroom  situation.  The  prUits  would  be  In- 
valuable audio/visual  reference  material  for 
anv  organization  or  school. 

The  New  York  State  ARBC  has  Issued  a 
booklet  titled.  "Landmarks  of  the  Revolution 
r^New  York  State."  It  describes  40  of  the 
most  important  landmarks  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State,  each  with  an  accompanying 
msD  Free  copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
t^New  York  State  ARBC,  99  Washington 
Avenue,  Albany.  N.Y.  13210. 

Hon  George  F.  McDonald.  Chairman  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Bicentennial  Commission, 
announced  that  the  Zap  program  foe  clean- 
imr  UP  the  Blackstone  River  Is  scheduled  for 
Smtember  8th.  The  Providence  Journui 
which  Is  sponsortng  the  event  hae  mvltea 
ontanlzatlons,  service  groups  and  private 
citizens  from  around  the  state  to  participate 
In  the  maaelve  clean-up.  ,  ,.     ^     .»„ 

The  US  Army,  which  wlU  celebrate  Its 
200th  birthday  In  1776,  has  Issued  a  man- 
ual for  observing  Its  bicentennial  In  the  form 
of  Army  Regulation  360-1775.  The  manual 
tells  unit  commanders  down  to  company  lev- 
el how  to  plan  and  coordinate  activities 
which  will  run  from  June   14,   1976  to  July 

4.  1976. 

The  Kansas  Departments  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Fort  Rlley-Central  Kansas-First  In- 
fantry Division  Chapter,  Association  of  the 
05  Army  have  co-sponsored  a  proposed  Na- 
tional MUltary  Museum-Park  to  commemo- 
rate the  observance  of  the  Bicentennial  In 
Kansas.  Resolutions  from  the  three  organiza- 
tions state,  "Almost  every  generation  of 
Americans  has  been  called  upon  at  least  once 
to  bear  arms  In  defense  of  freedom,  yet 
America  is  the  only  major  nation  In  the  world 
lacking  a  national  museum  and  study  cen- 
ter dedicated  to  the  history  and  accomplish- 
ments of  its  armed,  forces." 

B.  Richard  Wagner  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Wisconsin  ARBC 
.  .  .  Robert  S.  Wise  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Wichita  Bicentennial  Commission  .  .  . 
The  Representatives  Town  Meeting  of  Water- 
ford  (Conn.)  created  an  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Committee  In  a  rB6<^u- 
Uon  at  an  RTM  session.  The  resolution  stip- 
ulates that  any  Waterford  citizen  may  Join 
the  committee. 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practictog  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asked  to  insert  toto  the  Rkcord  a  series 
of  discussions  of  the  defense  budget  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Action  Fund. 
This  chapter  on  the  defense  budget  is  one 
of  eight  being  prepared  by  the  organiza- 
tion for  use  by  congressional  candidates. 

In  the  section  I  am  totroductog  today 
there  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
general  differences  between  the  admto- 
istrations  proposal,  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution lower  option  proposal,  and  the 
McGovern  proposal. 

In  succeeding  days  I  will  be  totroduc- 
ing  other  sections  of  this  excellent  re- 
port. The  first  portion  follows : 

Th«    Dkfknsb    Bttdgbt 

I.  MUltary  Spending :  The  Administration's 
proposal  and  two  major  alternatives. 

II.  Defense  Spending  Fact  Sheet. 

in.  Fiscal  Implications  of  the  SALT  Agree- 
ments. 

IV.  Dollar  Cost  of  the  War  in  Southeast 

V.  Dollar  Cost  of  the  Volunteer  Army. 

VI.  Cost  Overruns:   An  Explanation, 
vn.  Sources  of  Additional  Information. 
Note.— The  author  of  this  chapter  (except 

part  II  > ,  who  chooses  to  remain  anonymous. 
has  worked  as  a  defense  analyst  for  seven 
years  in  Washington,  both  In  and  out  of 
government.  Part  U  was  prepared  by  CAF 
staff. 

MILITAEY     spending;     THE     ADMINISTRATION'S 
PROPOSAL    AND    TWO     MAJOR    ALTERNATIVES 

By  way  of  introduction 

vniile  specific  defense  Issues  have  often 
played  a  major  role  in  American  political 
campaigns,  the  debate  this  year  promises  to 
focus  on  the  broader  questions  of  whether 
and  how  much  to  cut  the  defense  budget. 
Three  comprehensive  schemes — each  outlin- 
ing an  alternative  overall  size  and  composi- 
tion of  the  nation's  military  establishment — 
have  been  proposed:  ' 

The  Administrations  proposed  budget  and 
force  structure  for  Fiscal  1973; 

Senator  McGoverns  proposal.  'Toward  a 
More  Secure  America"; 

The  so-caUed  "lower  option"  outlined  In  a 
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recent  study  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
and  embraced  by  Senator  Humphrey. 

Our  purpose  is  to  summarize  and  compare 
each  propoaal.  so  as  to  introduce  the  reader, 
presumed  to  be  a  non-speclalUt  In  defense 
analysis,  to  the  eaeence  of  the  controversy. 
Following  a  brief  look  at  each  propoaal  In 
aggregate,  we  wlU  contrast  them  In  terma  of 
the  three  dimensions  which  largrty  det«inlne 
the  size  of  the  defense  budget: 

a)  Force  levels — How  nmny  uniu  of  each 
major  force  type  should  be  maintained? 
When  should  older  and  less  effective  uniu 
be  retired? 

b)  Modernization — At  what  rate  should 
major  weapon  systems  be  modernized?  What 
should  be  the  characteristics  of  next-genera- 
tion systems? 

Table  1  lists  the  major  features  of  the  three 
alternative  proposals. 

TABLE  1.  -MAJOR  FEATURES  OF  THE  3  PROPOSAL ' 


Th» 

The  idmin-      BrooKinp'  The 

istritton           "loviwr  Mcfiovein 

progrtm          option  "  propoMl 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
aeks.  '"Wliere  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


>  Pour  other  aggregate  defense  budgets 
have  been  proposed  in  addition  to  the  three 
discussed  herein:  General  Gavin  briefly 
sketched  a  proposal  Ui  the  June  Issue  of 
Center  Magazine  (Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions),  Senator  Proxmlre 
has  often  suggested  ways  of  cutting  the 
budget  (prlnclpaUy  by  eliminating  coet  over- 
runs)— most  recently  In  the  August  3  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  Urban  CoaUtlons 
Counterbudget  remains  one  of  the  lower  op- 
tions (at  »60.4  bUllon)  and  the  lowest  of  all 
has  been  proposed  by  Professor  Seymour 
Melman  of  Columbia  UnlTerslty  (see  ) Con- 
gressional Record,  February   16,   1972). 


Total  annual  cast  > 

(billions) .  »9.0  J76.0  J65. 0 

Total  active-duty 
military  manpower 

{millions) J2.3  12.0  Jl.  7 

Slratagic  forces 
Land-tnsad 

missilej     l.OM  UB  1.000 

Sea- based 

missiles  IM  Ml  656 

StratetK  

bombers  (ue)..  463  255  200 

Model  nizalion 

proram W  »  (*> 

General  purpose 

Aimy  divisions*..  13  '13  10 

Marine  Corps 

division^ 

airwings '  3  3  Z 

Air  Force  tactical 

ftfhter  wmp*..  21  21  W 

Navy  carrier 

task  forces"...        "  12  16  12  6 

Modernization 

program (*>  (")  (') 

I  These  comparisons  should  be  treated  with  caution.  In  some 
cases,  very  different  forces  are  being  compared,  due  to  the  dif- 
fering modernization  programs  envisioned  by  eech  proposal. 

:  Costs  reler  to  total  obligational  authority,  not  actual  ex- 
penditures. The  figures  for  the  administration  s  and  the  Brook- 
ings' proposals  are  average  annual  costs,  fiscal  years  1973 
79.  as  projected  in  the  Brookings  study,  "Setting  National 
Priorities  "  The  McGovern  figures  it  tiie  adjusted  cost  of  his 
program  in  hscal  1975;  the  adjustment  reflects  pricing  errors 
contained  m  the  text  All  costs  are  in  constant  (noninflated)  1973 
dollars. 

>  Vigorous. 

•  Vigorous,  except  continental  an  defense. 
'  Slowed. 

•  A  "division  "  is  the  major  tactical  unit  containing  within 
itself  the  equipment  and  services  needed  for  sustained  combat. 
Divisions  vary  consideraMe  in  size  and  equipment.  On  average. 
U.S.  Army  divisions  presently  consist  ol  16,000  men  The  addi- 
tion of  incremental  units  neossary  for  protracted  conflict  bung 
the  sue  of  the  so-called  "division  force"  to  48,000  men.  Addi- 
tionally, some  Army  personnel  are  organized  into  units  not  as- 
sociated with    'division  forc«". 

"  6  of  these  divisions  would  have  1  leserve  brigade  in  place 
of  an  active  brigade.  A  divi»on  usually  consists  of  3  active 
brigades.  ,   . 

•  In  the  Marine  Corps,  close  air  support  units  are  integrated 
with  land  combat  forces  into  "division/wings."  These  units  aie 
considerably  larier  than  Army  divisions. 

'  An  All  Force  'tactical  fighter  wing."  the  major  tactical  unit 
capable  of  independent  action,  consists  of  3  squadrons,  each 
with  18  to  24  aircraft  Additional  general  purpose  air  forcw 
includes  reconnaisance  and  special  operations  squadrons,  and 
various  Air  National  Guaid  and  An  Force  Reserve  units. 

'•  Broadly  speaking  'carrier  task  forces"  indude  t1«e  airctatt 
carriers  themselves,  associated  destroyers  and  deitroyar-eseorts 
(4  to  8  per  carrieO  a  vanable  mix  of  fighter,  antisubmarine 
warfare,  reconnaisance  and  electronic  warfare  aiiwaft.  and 
associated  underway  replenishment  groups  (supply  vassals). 
Additional  general  puipose  naval  torcas  indude  »mphib)ous 
assault  ships.  attKk  submarines,  and  escort  vesaals  unamMted 

with  aircraft  carriers.  

"  There  are  presently  16  carriers  in  the  active  U.S.  tiaet. 
Brookings  projects  an  inevitable  decrease  to  12  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  Such  a  dedine  has  not  been  announcad  by  the  admims- 
iration  which  would,  no  doubt,  like  to  maintain  16  as  long  as 
possible 
>>  Modarata. 
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The  propostUa  in  aggregate: 

The  AdminiMtratiem  •  has  d««crlb«l  Its  flacal 
1973  dtfenM  progwon  m  the  minimum  force 
structure  and  budget  that  oouJd  be  recom- 
mended conjilstent  with  U.S.  security  re- 
qiirementa.  Spokesmen  have  Indicated  that 
any  but  the  most  minor  cuts  would  Jeopard- 
ise the  nation's  security,  undermine  current 
International  negotiations,  and  lead  to  In- 
creased tensions  between  nations. 

areat  emphasis  la  placed  on  the  political 
consequences  of  decisions  regarding  mlUtary 
forces.  The  AdmlnlBtratton  arguee  that  vigor- 
ous weapons  development  programs  and 
stable  force  levels  assvire  the  permanence  of 
our  alliances  and  encourage  adversary  states 
to  settle  their  dlsptitee  with  the  U.S.  In  a 
peaceful  manner.  Particular  stress  has  been 
placed  on  the  Impact  of  defense  cuts  on  the 
resolution  of  outstanding  las-oes  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Por  example,  a  relatively  large 
shlpb»Uldlng  program  la  said  to  deter  Soviet 
advances  In  the  Middle  East;  almUarly,  ac- 
celerated strategic  weapons  modemlzaUon 
programs  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
courage further  strategic  arms  UmlUtlon 
(SALT)   agreements. 

The  defense  budget  proposed  In  January 
would  provide  obUgatlonal  authority  of  •83.4 
billion  In  fiscal  73,  an  Increase  of  (fi  billion 
from  last  year's  budget.'  Of  this  amount, 
slightly  more  than  one-flfth  ($18  blUlon) 
will  be  used  to  finance  the  development,  ac- 
quisition, and  operation  of  strategic  forces — 
heavy  bombers,  long-range  mlasUes  based  on 
land  and  on  submarines,  the  SAFEGUARD 
antl-balllfltlc  missile  (ABM)  system,  and 
continental  air  defenses.  The  bulk  of  the 
budget  total  ($52  blUlon)  will  go  for  general 
purpose  forces — ground  combat  troops 
(Army  and  Marine),  naval  vessels,  and  tac- 
tical air  forces.  The  Incremental  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  la  likely  to  be  on  the  order 
of  $4-5  billion.*  The  remainder  of  the  budget 
will  be  used  for  air  and  sea  lift  forces  ($2 
billion),  retired  pay   (»6  blUlon),  military 


'  The  best  single  source  for  a  complete 
description  of  the  Administration's  program 
Is  the  annual  posture  statement:  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  B.  Laird,  Annual  Defense 
Department  Report,  FY  1973  (Washington: 
Processed,  February  1973).  Chapter  HI  of 
the  Brookings'  study — Charles  L.  Schultze, 
et  al..  Setting  Natitmal  PrioHtiea:  The  1973 
Budget  (Washington:  Brookings.  1972)  — 
outlines,  highlights,  and  projects  the  Im- 
plications of  the  Administration's  program. 
The  projections  In  this  paper  are  taken  from 
the  Brookings  study. 

» All  cost  figures,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
refer  to  constant  (unlnflated)  fiscal  1973 
dollars,  and  total  obUgatlonal  authority 
(TOA).  The  use  of  constant  dollars  wlU 
facilitate  compi^rlsons  across  proposals  as 
well  as  between  present  and  future  costs.  It 
win  require  the  adjustment  of  costs  pre- 
sented In  the  McOovern  proposal,  however, 
which  are  given  In  terms  of  fiscal  1976  dol- 
lars. A  4%  annual  Inflation  rate  Is  assumed 
for  these  calculations. 

At  times  of  rising  defense  budgets,  TOA 
wlU  be  greater  than  actual  expendlturee,  as 
money  can  be  aUocated  much  quicker  than 
it  can  be  spent.  For  example,  while  contracts 
can  be  signed  quickly,  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  services  and  consequent  expenditures 
are  likely  to  take  longer.  At  times  of  declining 
budgets,  the  opposite  will  obtain.  Over  the 
long  run,  however,  the  gap  between  the  two 
will  be  narrow. 

'  Incremental  costs  are  those  beyond  what 
would  have  been  required  to  finance  our 
mUltary  forces  In  peacetime.  For  example, 
the  Incremental  cost  of  the  air  war  Includes 
combat  pay,  aircraft  loeses  greater  than  the 
peacetime  accident  rate,  ordnance  expendi- 
tures greater  than  the  peactlme  attrition 
rate,  and  so  forth.  It  does  not  Include  the 
cost  of  procuring  the  aircraft,  base  salaries, 
other  peacetime  operating  costs,  etc. 
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housing  (»1  blUlon),  and  mUltary  assistance 
other  than  that  reUted  to  Vietnam  ($1  bU- 

llon). 

The  fiscal  1973  budget  request  continues 
to  trend  toward  accelerated  spending  for 
baseline  mUlt«U7  forces  (te„  those  that 
would  be  m  the  force  Irrespective  of  the 
war)  begun  In  last  year's  request.  The  extent 
of  the  acceleration"  can  be  seen  in  the  size 
of  the  gap,  this  year,  between  what  DOD 
expecto  In  fact,  to  spend  (76.5  bUUon)  and 
what  they  would  like  to  be  authorized  to 
obligate  ($83.4  bUlion).  Moreover,  the  acqui- 
sition program  outlined  in  testimony  by  de- 
fense officials,  particularly  the  modernization 
program  suggested  for  strategic  forces,  por- 
tends continued  real  cost  increases  for  the 
next  several  years.  Assuming  current  plans 
are  implemented,  the  Administration's  base- 
line defense  program  Is  Ukely  to  average  $89 
bUUon  per  year,  over  the  balance  of  the 
decade.  This  figure  represents  an  Increase  In 
spending  for  baseline  forces  of  20%  ($15 
billion)  over  the  sunount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1970.  At  Its  projected  peak.  In  fiscal 
1978  and  1977,  the  Administration's  program 
is  Ukely  to  cost  near  $100  billion.  In  terms  of 
InflAted  1976  dollars. 

Senator  Af cGoiern "  describes  his  defense 
program  as  sufficient  to  deter  or  counter  fore- 
seeable threats  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  aUles.  as  defined  by  conserva- 
tive planning  assvimptlons.  It  is  said  to  main- 
tain a  clear  U.3.  lead  In  technology,  to  oper- 
ate sufficient  forces  for  even  remote  contin- 
gencies, and  to  retain  more  than  sufficient 
nuclear  power  to  deter  any  combination  of 
hostUe  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  does  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  needless  mlUtary  forces 
which  only  heighten  International  tensions 
a.'id  raise  the  cost  of  security.  It  alms,  in  the 
words  of  the  proposal,  to  find  the  line 
between  conservatism  and  paranoia."  Fur- 
thermore, Senator  McOovern  discounts  the 
UkeUhood  of  political  consequences  attrib- 
uted to  changes  In  defense  spending  and 
force  levels  by  the  Administration.  The  pro- 
posal downgrades  the  importance  of  mlUtary 
forces  as  'bargaining  chips"  In  International 
negotiations,  and  denies  the  postulated  effect 
of  year-to-year  changes  In  defense  spending 
on  the  expectations  of  other  nations.  Finally, 
the  proposal  considers  military  force  as  only 
one  of  many  instruments  for  assuring  Amer- 
ica's security,  and  for  fulflUlng  our  responsi- 
bilities around  the  globe. 

The  budget  restUtlng  from  the  McOovern 
defense  program  would  be  considerably 
smaller  than  that  implied  by  present  Admin- 
istration plans.  The  full  aoctent  of  the  cost 
differential  Is,  however,  a  matter  of  some 
debate.  The  Senator's  proposal  suggests  a 
budget  of  $61  bUUon  In  fiscal  1975  ($54.8  bU- 
Uon In  Infiated  1975  dollars) .  This  represents 
a  decrease  of  40%  ($35  bUUon)  from  the 
projected  cost  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram in  that  year. 

Secretary  Laird  and  other  defense  officials 
claim"  that  the  true  cost  of  the  McOovern 
program  Is  somewhat  greater,  tracing  the 
difference  to  a  number  of  pricing  errors.  The 
cost  factors  used  in  the  Brookings'  study  sup- 
port this  contention.  Consequently,  the  true 
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coat  of  the  McGovem  defense  budget  is  likely 
to  be  on  the  order  of  t9S  billion  in  fiscal 
1975;  a  sizable  reduction  nonetheless. 

Tlie  proposal  woiUd  Increase  the  share  ol 
the  defense  dollar  that  goea  for  strategle 
forces  somewhat  (from  ons-flfth  to  ooe- 
f ourth ) .  Although  It  assumes  the  tennlna- 
tlon  of  U.S.  participation  In  Vietnam,  the 
bxilk  of  the  sayings  wotUd  result  from  cut- 
backs In  existing  general  purpose  force  levels, 
and  a  sizable  slow-down  In  pvesent  modern- 
ization programs.  OveraU  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  (EUkD)  would  be 
maintained  iLe&r  current  levels. 

The  Brookings  "lower  option'"'  falls  be- 
tween the  other  two  proposals.  It  shares  with 
both  the  aim  of  providing  suiBclent  mUltsry 
force  to  deter  or  counter  foreseeable  con- 
tingencies, as  defined  by  conservative  plan- 
ning assumptions.  Like  the  McOovern  pro- 
posal, it  discounts  the  political  consequences 
of  force  level  changes  and  specifies  a  some- 
what more  relaxed  view  of  the  International 
situation  and  consequent  threats  to  U.S. 
security. 

The  proposal  Is  estimated  to  cost  an  aver- 
age of  $76  bUlion  per  year,  between  fiscal 
1973  and  1979,  and  Is  thus  roughly  midway 
between  the  Adml  nlstratlon's  budget  and 
the  adjusted  cost  of  the  McOovern  proposal. 
Savings  from  the  future  level  of  expenditures 
impUed  by  the  Adminlstratlori's  program  are 
obtained  by  making  selective  slow-downs  In 
weapons  modernization  programs  and,  more 
importantly,  by  ellmlnatlnf  less  effective 
components  of  existing  force  levels.  The  pro- 
posal Justifies  such  force  reductions  on  the 
basis  of  cost  and  efficiency  factors.  In  Sen- 
ator Humphrey's  words,  "cutting  the  fat  In 
the  military  budget,  but  not  the  muscle." 
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'  Senator  McQovem's  proposal  has  been  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record  (Janu- 
ary 19,  1972),  pp.  388-401. 

0  Secretary  Laird's  rebuttal  is  contained  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  Representative  Rhodes 
of  5  July  1972.  It  Is  avaUable  from  the  De- 
fense Department's  Office  of  I»ubUc  Affairs. 
The  pricing  errors  occur,  most  importantly, 
with  regard  to:  non-salary  related  operating 
costs,  the  mUltary  and  civilian  payroll,  and 
retired  pay. 

Additionally,  the  proposal  overestimates 
the  Incremental  cost  of  Vietnam,  and  appears 
to  make  no  allowance  for  one-time  termina- 
tion costs  associated  with  large-scale  force 
reductions. 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   BKPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  ttie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  remarks  made 
by  the  Honorable  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Aflairs.  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  54th  annual 
national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  on  August  22,  1972,  in  Chicago, 

ni.; 

Remarks  bt  Donald  E.  Johnson 

National  Commander  John  Oelger.  Na- 
tional President  Bertha  Parker,  distinguished 
guests,  and  my  fellow-Legionnaires: 

It  is  a  privilege  ...  as  well  as  a  personal 
pleasure  ...  to  bring  to  this  54th  National 
Convention  of  The  American  Legion  the 
greetings  of  my  183.000  associates  In  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  They  Join  me  In  wish- 
ing you  a  most  successful  convention. 

I  have  come  here    tonight  .  .  .  however 
not  only  to  bring  you  greetings  .  .  .  but  also  ;o 
tell  you  that  The  American  Legion  faces  one 
of  the  severest  tests  In  Its  history. 

That  test  will  be  the  preservation  of  the 
independent,  viable,  quality  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital  and  medical  care  pro- 
gram which  we  know  today  ...  as  the  93rd 
Congress   faces   the   Imperative   of  fashlon- 


■It  should  be  noted  that  the  Brooking*' 
study  simply  presents  this  option  as  one  of 
many,  none  of  which  are  selected  as  a  pre- 
ferred cotu^e  of  action.  Sea:  Schultze,  et  al., 
loc.  cit. 
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ing  a  national  program  to  insure  adequate 
Health  care  at  reasonable  cost  for  aU  Ameri- 
cans. 


This  test  can  be  met  If  you  Legloim*ire8 
,riU  teU  the  positive,  dynamic  story  of  the 
VA  hospital  and  medical  care  program  to 
the  American  people. 

His  record-high  budget  requests  for  VA 
medicine  demonstrates  more  forceftUly  than 
any  words  that  President  Nixon  knows  weU 
this  story  of  countless  accomplishments,  on- 
going achievements,  and  even  more  exciting 
potential. 

Nonetheless  ...  I  woiUd  like  to  quote  from 
the  President's  statement  on  the  dedication 
this  past  June  16  of  otu:  new  VA  ho^ltal  in 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

"FulflUlng  the  Nation's  obligation  to  its 
veterans  Is  a  matter  of  Justice  and  national 
honor.  Meeting  their  medical  needs  is  one  of 
our  greatest  national  priorities.  To  ensure 
that  they  axe  met  I  intend  to  malnt^tln  and 
reinforce  the  independent  system  of  Veterans 
Administration  health  care  facilities  when 
and  as  required." 

Encouraging  as  this  clear,  concise  declara- 
tion is  .  .  .  and  it  is  nothing  less  than  this  .  .  . 
the  fact  remains  the  President  needs  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  So  do  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  share  his  conviction  .  .  . 
and  ours  .  .  .  that  the  present  quality,  Inde- 
pendent VA  ho^ltal  and  medical  care  system 
benefits  not  Just  our  deserving  veterans 
but  all  Americans  .  .  .  Indeed.  aU  mankind  .  .  . 
and  mtist  be  continued  as  It  now  exists. 

Tonight  ...  I  ask  you  .  .  my  feUow-Le- 
glonnalres  ...  to  return  home  from  this  great 
convention  and  teU  the  story  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  system. 

Tell  the  storj-  that  we  are  going  to  treat  one 
mUlion  patients  in  this  fiscal  year  .  .  .  and 
handle  nearly  11  million  out-patient  visits  .  .  . 
both  record-hlghs. 

TeU  the  story  that  on  an  average  day  In 
fiscal  1973  there  will  he  167,000  veterans  who 
WlU  neel  .  .  .  and  receive  .  .  .  medical  care 
from  VA. 

Tell  the  story  that  we  are  going  to  add  248 
new  medical  units  to  the  Nation's  finest  as 
well  as  largest  hospital  system  .  .  .  includ- 
ing 12  new  Drug  Dependence  Treatment 
Centers  which  will  bring  to  44  the  total 
number  centers  opened  by  VA  In  a  Uttle 
more  than  a  year  .  .  .  thtis  enabling  us  to 
care  for  many  more  veterans  than  the 
20.000  cared  for  In  fiscal  1972. 

TeU  the  story  that  we  are  going  to  train 
63,000  people  .  .  .  the  greatest  number  in 
VA's  history  ...  In  health  deUvery  .  .  . 
that  today  one  out  of  every  three  physicians 
practicing  in  the  United  States  got  his  train- 
ing through  the  VA  .  .  .  and  that  one-half 
of  aU  third  and  fourth  year  medical  students 
in  the  United  States  receive  part  of  theU- 
training  from  VA. 

TeU  the  story  that  VA  is  a  laboratory  for 
a  new  concept  of  health  delivery. 
And  teU  the  story  of  VA  medical  research. 
Research   that   freed    mankind   from   the 
scourge  of  tuberculosis. 

Research  that  perfected  kidney  trans- 
plants, and  made  possible  portable  hemo- 
dialysis tmlts  for  home  use. 

Research  that  helped  to  develop  the  Laser 
cane  for  the  blind  .  .  .  and  the  heart  pace- 
maker. 

Tell  the  story  that  two  veterans  at  our  VA 
hospital  In  Buffalo.  New  York.  Just  last 
month  received  the  first  nuclear-powered 
heart  pacemaker  Implants  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

TeU  the  story  of  VA  medical  research  that 
proved  that  hypertension  can  be  treated  . 
and  that,  hopefiUly,  wlU  achieve  a  break- 
through m  conquering  the  deadly  disease  of 
sickle  cell  anemia  .  .  .  and  thus  give  new 
hope  and  life  to  America's  Black  citizens. 

I  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  American  people. 

In  this  confidence  ...  I  teU  you  tonight 
that  when  they  know  not  only  the  tnUy  re- 
markable story  of  the  Veterans  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon's  hospital  atul  mMlloaa  oara  system  .  .  . 
but  that  even  mrare  dnunatlo,  dynunlc  chap- 
ters have  yet  to  be  wrtttMi  .  .  .  they  wUl  Dot 
permit  this  story  to  end. 
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TEXAS  RESIDENT  HEADS 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  fourth  time  in  its  long  and  dis- 
tinguished history,  the  American  Legion 
has  elected  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Texas  as  its  national  commander.  Joe  L. 
Matthews,    of    Port    Worth,    Tex.,    was 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  delegates  to 
the    54th    national    convention    of    the 
American  Legion  on  Augiist  24,  1972,  at 
Chicago,  m.  I  have  known  Joe  Matthews 
for  many  years  and  know  the  qualities  of 
leadership  he  possesses.  By  every  stand- 
ard of  measurement  he  is  qualified  to 
lead   this  great   veiterans'   organization, 
and  I  am  proud  that  this  honor  has  come 
to  him  and  to  my  State  and  district.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  membership  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  that  they  recognized  in  this 
fine  citizen  the  qualities  of  character  and 
leadership  which  are  so  urgently  needed 
in  these  trying  times.  With  Joe  Matthews 
as  commander,  the  American  Legion  can 
look  forward  to  a  year  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice and  added  achievement.  In  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  after  his  election,  he 
discussed  some  of  the  ciurent  problems 
facing  this  Nation  and  pledged  the  re- 
sources of  the  American  Legion  toward 
their  solution.  I  insert  National  Com- 
mander Matthews'   acceptance  speech, 
together    with    his    biography    in    the 
Record. 
Acceptance  Message  or  Job  L.  Matthews 
Commander  John,  distinguished  guests,  my 
fellow  Legionnaires.  Many  years  ago  I  had  a 
dream  about  being  National  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  but  along  the  way  the 
dream  was  lost,  and  I  put  It  away.  Several 
months  ago  some  of  you  felt  the  dream  should 
he  revived  and  It  was  revived  and  culminated 
here  today  in  my  election. 

I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  encourAged  me  along  the  campaign  trail, 
and  I  hope  each  one  of  them  Is  savoring  this 
moment  with  me  because  so  many  of  us  have 
worked  ao  hard  and  so  long  to  realize  the 
reality  of  this  moment. 

To  the  members  of  my  campaign  commit- 
tee and  to  my  fellow  Texas  Legionnaires,  I 
am  most  grateftU  for  the  loyal  support 
whicii  you  have  given  to  me.  But  I  also  recog- 
nize there  have  been  Joe  Matthews  boosters 
throughout  The  American  Legion,  in  each 
and  every  Department,  for  a  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  office  of  National  Commander 
cannot  be  the  work  of  a  single  Department — 
not  even  Texas.  To  my  good  friends  In  every 
Department  of  this  great  American  Legion — 
my  heartfelt  thanks. 

To  the  delegates  to  this  Convention,  I 
thank  you  tor  the  vote  of  confidence  you 
have  Just  given  to  me — and  I  pledge  to  you 
that  I  wUl  work  dUlgently  throughout  this 
coming  year  In  the  cause  of  ITie  AnMrican 
Ijeglon  for  It  now  becomes  a  personal  obliga- 
tion with  me  to  Justify  your  confidence. 

To  my  own  dear  wife.  Pinky,  and  to  aU  of 
the  rest  of  my  famUy,  thank  you  for  bearing 
with  me  and  for  sharing  the  rigors  of  this 
campaign.  I  would  further  ask  the  Indul- 


gence of  my  faaxUy  for  the  year  ili— rt  be- 
cause this  next  year  Is  going  to  1»  even  more 
demanding. 

Speaking  of  a  demanding  year,  this  cer- 
tainly has  been  one  for  our  retiring  National 
Commander,  a  maji  who  has  made  tremsn- 
dous  impact  for  The  American  Legion  boitb 
within  Its  ranks  and  outside  of  our  orga- 
nlaatlon.  For  a  YeaUy  great  year  of  service  to 
The  American  Legion,  wlU  you  Join  with  me 
In  a  warm  round  of  applause  for  John  H. 
Geiger. 

Under  GommaDd*r  John,  and  before  him, 
Al  Chamle,  the  words  "Bea^  Out,"  beoame 
almost  household  words  across  this  land, 
and  I'm  happy  to  annotince  that  those  woaxls 
are  going  to  remain  a  part  of  our  theme  for 
my  term  of  office  as  National  Commander.  I. 
too,  want  to  expand  those  words,  and  the  fiUl 
theme  for  our  coming  Legion  year  at  the  Na- 
tional level  WlU  be:  "Be*MSh  Out — In  Sarloe 
For  America." 

There  are  many,  many  ways  we  can  reach 
out  to  our  beloved  country,  In  her  service, 
and  one  of  the  most  importaxit  ways  to  me 
wlU  be  to  speak  out  loud  and  clear,  on  befaaU 
of  this  land  that  aU  of  us  love  so  weU. 

I  say  to  you,  there  Is  no  reason  to  be 
i^Mlogetlc  about  America.  America  does  have 
a  need  for  strong,  poeltive,  forceful  pro- 
American  spokesmen.  As  we  leave  this  con- 
vention city  to  rettim  to  our  respective 
homes,  let  us  do  so  with  the  strong  reeolve 
to  make  The  American  Legion  that  pro- 
American  ^okesman  for  the  coming  year. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  dissidents,  who  have 
been  aU  too  much  with  us  for  most  of  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  have  fallen  silent.  Un- 
fortvmately,  they  have  left  a  cheap  legacy  of 
distrust  and  disenchantment  with  this  great 
country  among  many  young  Americans,  and 
with  others  who  are  not  so  young. 

By  giving  undue  emphasis  to  aU  the  nega- 
tives— by  faUlng  or  refusing  to  recognize 
stnything  good  about  America,  when  there  is 
so  much  good  to  be  recognized — these  de- 
tractors who  have  talked  so  loud  and  so  long 
have  created  a  totaUy  false  Impression  of 
America  among  those  who  have  Ustaoad  to 
them. 

America  has  indeed  made  mistakes — but  let 
It  be  remembered  that  so  has  every  other 
nation  tuid  every  other  government  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  I  say  to  you,  axid  I  say 
to  the  world,  that  It  would  be  impoaalble  for 
any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  match 
the  decent  Idealism  which  we  have  brought 
to  our  role  In  world  affairs. 

I  think,  and  I  hope  to  prove  during  this 
coming  year,  that  The  American  Legion  can 
serve  America  weU  by  sweeping  away  the 
fuzzy  notions,  the  half  truths  and  the  un- 
truths left  behind  by  the  spokesmen  of  nearly 
a  decade  of  dissent.  I  speak  of  the  critics  of 
America  in  the  most  charitable  of  terms  when 
I  caU  them  Idealists  who  lacked  realism. 

Those  critics,  young  and  old,  liked  to  caU 
upon  their  Constitutional  guarantees  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  expreaslon,  not 
only  to  downgrade  their  country,  but  in 
many  instances,  somettmee  involving  vio- 
lence, the  dissidents  prevented  other  people, 
whose  views  did  not  agree  with  theirs,  from 
speaking.  The  exercise  of  the  Constitution's 
guarantees  to  deny  other  people  their  Con- 
stitutional rights  destroys  the  validity  of  any 
cause  that  reverts  to  such  tactioe. 

I  must  recall,  too,  some  of  the  confronta- 
tions that  have  been  concocted  by  the  dissi- 
dents with  The  American  Legion  and  the 
Irony  of  these  situations  n«ver  ceases  to 
amaxe  me.  In  the  first  place.  The  American 
Legion  seeks  peace  as  ardently  as  any  group 
In  this  country.  In  the  second  place,  the  Con- 
stitution with  aU  of  Its  promise  and  aU  of 
Its  guanmteee  at  personal  freedoms,  would 
be  a  dead  document  If  young  Americans  of 
otho-  eras  of  our  nation's  history  had  failed 
or  refused  to  defend  our  freedoms. 

Yes,  I  speak  very  speclflcaUy  of  the  men 
and  women  of  The  American  Legion  and  of 
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our  oo*nr«<lee  la  arm»  of  the  gntA  World 
Wart.  IX  the  military  vlctorlee  In  either  of 
thoM  oonfllcte  had  gone  to  the  enemy,  th« 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  wovUd  have 
been  deetroyed  along  with  the  freedom*  of 
the  American  people. 

Yet,  there  have  been  Inatancee  at  all  level* 
of  our  organlsaUon  where  we  have  been  ac- 
cuMd  of  being  mUltarlatlc  war  mongers,  and 
worae.  Thl«  L»  sheer  nonsense.  Members  of 
The  American  L«glon  have  been  involved  In 
war  and  we  know  It  Is  a  miserable  b\]slneas. 
We  know  that  If  America  U  to  go  to  war  again 
It  will  be  our  children  who  have  to  fight  it. 
We  do  not  want  our  children  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  we  believe  the  beet  way  to 
Tn«intj.in  peace  and  freedom  Is  to  remain 
strong  as  long  as  there  are  thoee  who  would 
destroy  freedom.  History  U  the  basU  for  the 
Legions  phUoeophy  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  and  there  is  no  more 
sound  baels  for  planning  the  future  than  on 
the  experiences  of  the  past.  We  have  heard 
a  lot  of  almplUtlc  reasoning,  much  of  It  from 
people  who  should  know  better,  to  the  effect 
that  maintaining  military  strength  does  not 
maintain  peace.  Thoee  who  peddle  that  line 
of  reasoning  also  conveniently  overlook  the 
fact  unilateral  disarmament  has  never  en- 
couraged a  lasting  peace  either.  On  the  con- 
trary   and   we  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
conclusions    of    the    Blue    Ribbon    Defense 
Panel:    ■The  road  to  peace  has  never  been 
through    appeMement.    unUateral    disarma- 
ment or  negotiation  from  weaknew.  The  en- 
tire recorded  history  of  mankind  Is  precisely 
to  the  contrary.  Among  the  great  nations, 
only   the   strong   survive.  Weakness   of   the 

U  3. of  lU  military  capabUlty  and  lU  will— 

could  be  the  gravest  threat  to  the  pe«se  of 
the  world."  , 

It  U  my  firm  belief  that  in  this  matter  of 
speaking  up  for  America,  we  can  provide  a 
much  needed  service  to  our  great  land,  and  I 
also  believe  we  will  oonUnue  to  serve  Amer- 
ica well  by  continuing  our  tlme-teeted  pro- 
grams of  service  to  America's  veterans  of  all 
ages,  service  to  the  youth  of  our  land,  and 
service  to  our  communltlee. 

And  let  me  close  with  a  plea  to  American 
Legionnaires  and  to  aU  Americans  every- 
where, to  stand  tall  In  the  knowledge  of  your 
gx»at  accomplishments  of  the  past.  Stand 
taU,  my  friends.  In  the  sure  and  certain  be- 
lief that  we  can  continue  to  Improve  upon 
everything  that  has  been  done.  Stand  tall  In 
your  faith  that  through  your  efforts,  and 
with  God's  blessing,  America  will  continue  to 
be  the  hope  of  the  world  and  that  one  day 
that  hope  wlU  be  fulfilled. 

Jo«  L.  Matthxws,  or  Houston,  Tkx.,  Klecth) 

AiuaicAN  Lkjion  Nattonai.  Command™  wo* 

1971-73 

CHICAGO,  III.— Joe  L.  Matthews,  69,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  was  elected  National  Com- 
mander of  The  American  Legion  for  1972-73, 
by  action  of  the  54th  Annual  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Legion  In  Chicago,  111.,  at  the 
Convention's  closing  session  here  today. 

B«Ti  at  Wick.  Pa..  Dec.  30.  1913.  be  received 
his  early  education  In  Grove  City,  Pa.,  and 
attended  Slippery  Bock  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. SUppery  Bock.  Pa. 

He  la  a  veteran  of  two  tours  of  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Navy.  He  served  his  first  enlistment 
from  1982  to  193«.  In  1943,  he  re-enlUted 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Navy's  famous 
Seabees.  He  was  attached  to  a  Naval  Con- 
struction Battalion  which  saw  service  In  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Okinawa  and  Hawaii.  He 
was  discharged  In  1946  with  the  rank  of 
Chief  Boatswains  Mate  and  holds  two  battle 
stars. 

After  his  first  duty  with  the  Navy,  he  be- 
came a  manager  of  a  buslneas  firm  in  Port 
Worth,  Texas.  Following  hU  World  War  II 
service,  he  returned  to  bis  position  as  man- 
ager until  he  began  his  own  Llnemens  Equip- 
ment Company,  which  he  stUl  owns  and 
operates. 
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After  he  returned  to  Fort  Worth  following 
World  War  II.  he  Joined  Blaokstone  American 
Legion  Post  No.  482.  He  served  his  Poet  In 
many  capacities,  Including  adjutant,  vice 
commander  and  commander. 

He  has  served  the  Department  of  Texas  as 
Department  Commander  In  1966-67  and  as 
membership  chairman.  He  also  served  on  the 
finance  and  budget  conunlttee  and  for  four 
years  was  Texas'  National  Elxecutlve  Com- 
mitteeman. He  was  vice  president  of  The 
American  Legion  1971  National  Convention 
Corporation  of  Texas,  planning  the  Houston 
National  Convention. 

He  has  held  various  positions  of  leadership 
at  the  national  level  which  have  moved  him 
steadily  forward  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Legion  membership,  culminating  In  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  National  Commander. 

From  1968-61.  he  was  the  Liaison  to  the 
National  Security  Commission,  and  from 
1968-60  was  a  member  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  Resolutions  Subcommit- 
tee. He  was  also  chairman  of  the  National 
Liaison  Subcommittee  to  the  Civil  Defense 
Committee  from  1961-63. 

Just  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Legion's 
top  position  of  leadership,  he  served  on  the 
Legion's  National  Internal  Affairs  Commis- 
sion and  was  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mander's Advisory  Committee. 

Throtighout  his  Legion  membership,  he  has 
been  active  in  youth  programs,  such  as  the 
Legion's  Oratorical  Contest.  School  Awards 
Program.  American  Legion  Baseball  and  Boys 
Stete. 

Commtmder  Matthews'  activities  with 
Legion  youth  programs  is  natural  since  he 
himself  was  active  In  Scouting.  He  attained 
the  coveted  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  He  later  be- 
came a  Scoutmaster,  swimming  Instructor 
and  camp  director. 

He  Is  a  member  of  Masonic  bodies.  Includ- 
ing Chapter  ic  Council,  Knights  Templer  and 
Moelah  Temple  Shrine.  He  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  University  Baptist  Church  and  Fort 
Worth  Elks  Lodge. 

Other  service  and  veterans  organizations  In 
which  Commander  Matthews  holds  member- 
ship Include  the  Port  Worth  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Alberta 
Thompson  who  has  bad  a  distinguished 
career  of  her  own  in  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  They  have  two  children  and  five 
grandchildren. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RECIPIENTS  OP  AID  OR  ASSIST- 
ANCE UNDER  THE  VARIOUS  FED- 
ERAL-STATE PUBUC  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 


or  iCNNxaoTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
1,  27  million  Americans  will  receive  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  .social  security  bene- 
fits. For  a  special  group  of  recipients, 
however,  this  increase  will  be  illusory.  A 
growing  number  of  older  people  are  find- 
ing that  when  benefits  are  increased  for 
one  program — such  as  social  security — 
they  lose  their  eligibility  for  the  nutri- 
tional, health  or  housing  aid  that  they 
have  been  receiving  from  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

For  example,  I  estimate  that  one-third 
of  the  elderly  people  in  my  District  will 
lose  eligibility  for  food  stamps.  Others 
will  lose  eligibility  for  medicaid.  In  1973, 


many  of  my  constituents  may  have  tbeir 
VA  pensions  reduced. 

We  need  to  deal  with  the  interaction  of 
Federal  aid  programs  adequately.  legis- 
lation for  a  study  and  recommendatlODi 
to  eliminate  conflicts  are  incorporated  in 
the  Older  Americans  Amendments  passed 
by  the  House.  However,  that  is  a  long- 
range  solution.  I  believe  we  have  an  im- 
mediate and  urgent  need  to  protect  the 
people  who  will  be  affected  on  October  1 
of  this  year. 

Below  is  the  bill  I  plan  to  introduce: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
make  certain  that  recipients  of  aid  or  as- 
sistance under  the  various  Federal-State 
public  etaslstance  and  medicaid  programs 
( and  recipients  of  assistance  under  the  vet- 
erans' pension  and  compensation  programs 
or  any  other  Federal  or  Federally-assisted 
program)  will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprfventativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembl4d.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 2(a)  (10)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "(I)"  immediately 
after  "(l)",  by  striking  out  "(11)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(II)",  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (11)  the  State 
agency  shall.  In  the  case  of  any  Individual 
who  is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  the 
Insurance  program  established  under  title  II, 
disregard  any  part  of  such  benefits  which 
results  from  (and  wotild  not  be  payable  but 
for)  the  general  increase  In  benefits  under 
such  program  provided  by  section  201  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-336  or  any  subsequent  coet-of- 
Uvlng  Increase  In  such  benefits  occurring 
pursuant  to  section  216(1)  of  this  Act". 

(b)  Section  403(a)(8)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (II)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ",  and",  and  by  adding  after  clause  (U) 
the  following  new  clatise: 

•■(ill)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  la 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  the  in- 
surance program  established  under  title  II, 
any  part  of  such  benefits  which  results  from 
(and  would  not  be  payable  but  for  the  gen- 
eral Increase  In  benefits  under  such  program 
provided  by  section  201  of  Public  Law  93- 
336  or  any  subsequent  coet-of-llvlng  increase 
In  such  benefits  occurring  ptirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 215(1)  of  this  Act;  and". 

(c)  Section  1003(a)(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B) ,  amd  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ■,  and  (D)  shall,  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual  who  is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  \mder  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  title  II,  disregard  any  part  of 
such  benefits  which  results  from  ( and  would 
not  be  payable  but  for)  the  general  increase 
in  benefits  under  such  program  provided  by 
section  201  of  Public  Law  93-336  or  any  sub- 
sequent oost-of -living  Increase  in  such  bene- 
fits occiuTlng  pursuant  to  section  216(i)  of 
this  act". 

(d)  SecUon  1402(a)(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B) .  and  by  inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  ",  and  (D)  the  State  agency  shaU. 
In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  Is  entitled 
to  monthly  benefits  under  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  title  II,  disregard  any 
part  of  such  benefits  which  results  from  (and 
would  not  be  payable  but  for)  the  general  In- 
crease in  benefits  under  such  program  pro- 
vided by  section  201  of  Public  Law  92-336  or 
any  subsequent  oost-of-llvlng  increase  in 
such  benefits  occurring  pursuant  to  section 
215(1)  of  this  Act". 


(e)  SecUon  1603(a)  (14)  of  such  Act  is 
unended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
jubparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out  the  seml- 
colMJ  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by  add- 
ing St  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
nangraph: 

"(E)  the  State  agency  shall,  in  the  case  of 
any  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  title  II.  disregard  any  part  of 
such  benefits  which  results  from  (and  would 
not  be  pavable  but  for)  the  general  increase 
in  benefits  under  such  program  provided  by 
section  201  of  Public  Law  93-338  or  any  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  increase  In  such  bene- 
flts  occurring  pursuant  to  section  216(1)  of 
thte  Act;". 

8K.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  415  of 
title  38.  united  States  Code,  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  In  determining  the  annual  Income  of 
any  Individual  who  la  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  Insxirance  pragram  estab- 
Uatied  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  Administrate*,  before  applying  para- 
graph (1)(Q)  of  this  subsection,  sbaU  dis- 
regard any  part  of  such  benefits  which  results 
born  (and  would  not  be  payable  but  for) 
the  general  Increase  In  benefits  under  such 
program  provided  by  section  201  of  Public 
Law  93-336  or  emy  subsequent  cost-of-living 
Increase  in  such  benefits  occurring  pursuant 
to  section  216(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 
(b)  Section  503  of  title  38,  United  States 
£!ode.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

'(d)  In  determining  the  annual  Income  of 
any  Individual  who  is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  title  H  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  Administrator,  before  appylng  sub- 
section (a)  (6)  of  this  section.  shaU  disregard 
any  part  of  such  benefits  which  restilts  from 
(and  would  not  be  payable  but  for)  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  benefits  under  such  program 
provided  by  section  201  of  Public  Iaw  93- 
386  OT  any  subsequent  coet-of-llvlng  Increase 
in  such  benefits  occurring  pursTiant  to  sec- 
tion 216(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

(c)  In  determining  the  annual  Income  of 
any  person  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
continued  eligibility  of  that  person  for,  and 
the  amotint  of,  pension  payable  under  the 
first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1969,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  disregard.  If  that  per- 
son is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  tmder  the 
insurance  program  established  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  part  of  such 
benefits  which  results  from  (and  would  not 
be  payable  but  for)  the  general  Increase  in 
benefits  under  such  program  provided  by 
section  201  of  Public  Law  93-336  or  any  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  Increase  In  such  bene- 
fits occurring  purstiant  to  section  216(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

S*c.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  Individual 
who  is  entitled  for  any  month  after  August 
1972  to  a  monthly  benefit  under  the  In- 
surance program  established  by  title  n  of 
the  Social  Society  Act.  any  part  of  such  bene- 
fit which  results  frcwi  ( and  would  not  be  pay- 
able but  for)  the  general  Increase  In  benefits 
under  such  program  provided  by  section  201 
of  Public  Law  93-336,  or  which  results  from 
(and  would  not  be  payable  but  for)  any 
cost-of-living  Increase  In  such  benefits  sub- 
sequently occiUTlng  pursuant  to  section  216 
(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  income  or  resources  or  other- 
wise taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  eligibility  of  such  Individual 
or  his  or  her  family  or  the  household  in  which 
he  or  she  lives  for  participation  In  the  food 
stamp  program  tutder  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  any  Federal  program  providing  for  the 
donation  c*  distribution  of  such  commodities 


to  low-inccHne  pereoDS,  for  admission  to  or 
occupancy  of  low-rent  public  housing  under 
the  United  SUtes  HouBlng  Act  ot  1937,  tat 
subsidized  mortgages  or  rentals  under  title 
II  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act,  or  for  any 
other  benefits,  aid,  or  assistance  In  any  form 
under  a  Federal  program,  or  a  BUte  or  local 
program  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  funxls.  which  conditions  such  eligi- 
bility to  any  extent  upon  the  Income  or  re- 
sources of  such  Individual,  famUy,  or  house- 
hold. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
secUon  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  quarters  ending  on  or  after 
September  30,  1973.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  3  of  this  Act  ahaU  apply  with 
respect  to  annual  Income  determinations 
made  pursuant  to  sections  416(g)  and  503 
{ as  In  effect  both  cm  and  after  June  30.  1960) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  calendar 
years  after  1971.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  Items  furnished  after  August  1973. 


MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY,  1972: 
162D  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or    CALXFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1972 


Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
ber 16  marks  the  162d  armlversary  of  the 
birth  of  Mexico's  movement  for  national 
independence.   On   that   date   in    1810, 
Father    Miguel    Hidalgo    y    Costilla,    a 
parish  priest,  rallied  the  citizens  of  the 
little  town  of  Dolores  and,  amidst  the 
ringing  of  church  bells,  sounded  the  first 
pronouncement  of  Mexicsm  nationalism, 
the  Grito  de  Dolores,  the  Cry  of  Dolores. 
That  historic  call,  which  summoned 
the  support  of  the  Mexican  people  for 
ending  Spanish  colonial  domination  and 
proclaimed  Mexico's  right  to  be  free,  has 
been   immortalized    in    the    annals    of 
Mexican  history.  It  is  traditionally  pro- 
nounced each  year  by  the  President  of 
Mexico  to  signal  the  beginning  of  the 
Independence  day  celebrations.  When  it 
was    first    soimded    162    years    ago,    it 
initiated  the  revolutionary  struggle  which 
was  to  test  the  limits  of  the  Mexican 
p)eople'6  strength  and  courage,  loyalty, 
and  sacrifice,  for  over  a  decade. 

Before  he  was   turned  back.   Father 
Hidalgo  and  his  army  of  about  75,000. 
poorly  clad  and  poorly  armed,  but  dedi- 
cated in  a  singleness  of  ptirpoee  to  win- 
ning sovereignty  for  the  Mexican  people, 
had  reached  almost  to  the  entrance  of 
Mexico  City.   Although  his  courageous 
effort  was  repelled  by  the  Spanish  forces, 
and  he  himself  martyred.  Father  Hidal- 
go and  his  men  ignited  the  torch  of  lib- 
erty whch  was  passed  on  to  other  heroes 
of  Mexican  independence  inspired  by  his 
dream.  In  his  footsteps  came  Jose  Maria 
Morelos,   a  mestizo  priest  and  one   of 
Father  Hidalgo's  lieutenants,  who  took 
command  of  the  rebel  army  and  suc- 
ceeded in  Uberatlng  the  southern  half  of 
the  country  and  esUbllshing  a  revolu- 
tionary government  before  he  was  cap- 
tured and  executed  by  the  Spanish  Army. 
The  struggle  was  to  endure  another  5 
years  before  the  final  defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish royalists  by  the  Mexican  revolution- 
aries under  the  leadership  of  Auguatin  de 
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Iturblde  wiu),  on  September  27,  1821,  led 
the  exultant  anny  in  triumph  into 
Mexico  City. 

Each  year  on  September  16,  the  Orlto 
de  Dolores,  the  beloved  heroes,  and  the 
scores  of  Mexican  patriots  who  dCTOted 
their  lives,  their  valor,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  the  ideal  of  self-government 
and  himaan  liberty,  are  honored  by  the 
citizens  of  Mexico  and  by  the  many 
citizens  of  Mexican  descent  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world. 

We  in  the  United  States,  wtio  share 
with  the  Mexican  people  our  own  her- 
itage of  revolutiooary  struggle  from 
domination  by  a  E^iropean  power,  hold 
the  commemoration  of  this  holiday  in 
special  esteem.  Throughout  our  two  na- 
tions' histories,  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  maintained 
doee-knlt  ties  of  friendship  based  on  a 
2.000-mile  common  boundary,  our  com- 
mon heritage,  and  myriad  forms  of  co- 
operation in  areas  ranging  from  mutual 
defense  to  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  efforts.  Our  nations  have  joined 
together  in  various  boundary  and  water 
projects,  in  border  industrial  promotion. 
in  combating  communicable  disease,  in 
controlling  narcotics  traffic,  and  in  many 
other  areas  of  oMnmon  concern. 

Today  we  share  with  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple in  their  joyous  commemoration  of 
their  nation's  birth.  We  share  with  them 
their  pride  in  the  great  Industrious  and 
prosperous  nation  that  is  Mexico  today. 
We  pay  tribute  to  the  Mexican  people 
of  the  historic  past  and  thoee  today 
whose  toil  and  eflEort  have  made  Mexico 
a  proud  and  strong  nation,  and  to  our 
own  citizens  of  Mexican  descent  who 
have  carried  with  them  the  honor  and 
the  proud  heritage  of  Mexico  in  their 
lives  in  this  country, 
Mexico,  we  salute  you. 


CARDINAL  O'BOYLE  ENDOR8BB  THE 
LETTUCE  BOYCOTT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  OUARA 

or  uictaaAx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  In  the  Rscou  lately 
ivgardlng  the  existence  o(  a  strike  in  the 
lettuce  industry.  I  will  iK>t  get  into  that 
rather  technical  dlapi^  at  this  tline, 
other  than  to  sa^  that  whether  or  not 
the  phraae  strike  appUes,  thwe  is  moet 
assuredly  a  vttT  real  and  very  Uttor  labix- 
dispate  gotng  od  In  agribusiness  and  in 
the  lettuce  tadtistry  in  particular. 

Ttub  United  Farm  Workers  have  urged 
a  consumer  bc^rcott  ot  Icetmv  lettuce  to 
win  union  recognltioo  and  bargaining 
rights  from  growers. 

On  LabOT  Day,  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle.  ArchWshop  ot  Waahlngtoo  ad- 
dressed himself,  not  to  the  legalisms  that 
are  involved  in  discussing  whether  cm-  not 
a  strike  exists,  but  to  the  moral  question 
Involved.  And,  as  Is  his  custom,  he  did 
not  mince  W(vd8. 

His  ESminence  strongly  and  unequivo- 
cally endorsed  the  lettuce  boycott,  the 
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September  11,  1972 


eflorta  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  to 
bring  farm  workers  to  their  rightful  place 
In  the  mainstream  of  American  economic 
life  and  the  leadership  given  to  that 
union  and  that  effort  by  Cesar  Chavea, 
founder  of  the  UPW.  and  a  man  de- 
scribed by  the  Archbishop  as  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  labor  leaders  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the 
full  text  of  Cardinal  O'Boyle's  Labor  E>ay 
statement  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 

arAT»I«NT  ON  TKK  PMU«  LUUW*  P«0BI,»« 

(By  Patrick  Cartlliua  ©"Boyle) 
Upon  enuring  the  Church  this  morning 
for  thl«  aimu»l  Labor  Day  M*m.  each  ol  you 
received  a  copy  oX  the  1972  Labor  Day  State- 
ment of  the  United  SUtae  Catholic  Confer- 
ence You  will  note  that  thU  SUtement  opens 
with  a  pertinent  quotation  from  Pope  Paul 
VT  on  the  dignity  of  labor.  The  Church.  Hlfi 
HoimeM  said,  has  the  greateat  sympathy  for 
the  worklngman  because  -It  saea  In  him  and 
proclaims  for  him  the  dignity  at  man.  the 
brother  who  U  equal  to  every  other  man,  the 
InvloUble   person   upon   whoae   face   Is   Im- 
pressed a  divine  llkenew."  The  Labor  Day 
Statement  goee  on  to  say  that  while    Tope 
Paiil's   concern   for  the  dignity   of   manual 
labor  Is  a  familiar  theme  In  Christian  soclsJ 
teaching.  ...  It  takes  on  new  meaning  and 
new    implications   and   must   be   applied    in 
different  ways  in  each  succeedng  generation, 
including  our  own." 

My  own  experience,  past  and  present,  oon- 
flrms  the  truth  of  this  observation.  As  a  na- 
tive of  Scranton.  Pennsylvania— the  center  of 
the  hard  coal  region— I  can  stlU  recaU  very 
vividly  that  the  condition  of  labor  In  that 
area  around   the  turn   of  the  century  left 
much  to  be  deelred.  The  sturdy.  Ckxl-fearlng 
Umnlgranta  who  labored  in  the  mlnee  and  the 
mUls  in  that  bygone  erar— my  own  relatives, 
neighbor*,  and  feUow-townsmen— were  com- 
oeUed,  by  sheer  eoonomio  neceeslty.  to  work 
inhumanly  lon«  hours  m  dangerous,  unsani- 
tary conditions.  Their  wagee  were  at  a  bare 
BUbslstenoe  level.  There  was  little  if  any  leg- 
IslaUon,  whether  Federal  or  State,  to  protect 
them  against  the  ravages  of  unemployment, 
catastrophic    lUnees.   and   occupational   dls- 
abUlty.  Their  unions,  though  led  by  dedi- 
cated men  of  great  integrity,  still  were  rela- 
Uvely  weak  and  seldom  a  match  for  the  en- 
trenched power  of  corpo«t»  wealth. 

As  a  result,  many  workers  became  old  men 
before  their  time.  They  were  completely  worn 
out  in  their  «8  or  early  60a  and  were  con- 
signed to  the  scrap  heap,  so  to  ^>eak  They 
and  their  famUles  were  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves, while  younger  and  more  vigorous 
workers— always  In  great  supply— were  re- 
cruited to  take  their  place  in  the  labor 
market.  .^  ^  ^ 

It  goes  without  saying.  oX  course,  that  dur- 
mg  the  intervening  decades,  the  condition  of 
labor  in  the  mlnee,  the  mlllB,  the  shops  and 
the  factoriee  In  the  anthracite  regions  as 
well  aa  to  the  country  at  laarge.  has  markedly 
improved.  While  the  average  wortcex  in  the 
Amartcan  economy  is  stm  tmcaA  with  many 
serious  problems— problems  which  society 
can  111  afford  to  sweep  under  the  rug-^ie  u 
nevertheless  considerably  better  off  than  his 
immigrant  forebears,  the  man  I  was  privi- 
leged to  know  as  a  boy  growing  up  In 
Pennsylvania. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  group  of 
workers  In  particular  who  have  never  been 
permitted  to  enter  Into  the  mainstream  of 
our  reUtlvely  prosperous  society  and.  as  a 
result  are  perhaps  even  worse  off  In  1873 
than  were  the  Immigrants  who  made  up  the 
hulk  of  the  American  labor  force  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  I  refer  to  the  2,600,000  work- 
ers who  harvest  the  crops  that  have  made 
this  the  beat  fed  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  These  workeia— mainly  Mexlcan- 
Amartcana.  Flllpinoa,  and  migrant  blacks- 


are  triily  the  forgotten  people  of  the  United 
States.   They   are  not  covered — Indeed   they 
have  been  deliberately  eicl\ided  from  cover- 
age— under  most  of  the  social  legislation  en- 
acted  during   the   past   40-odd   years.   Their 
wagee  and  working  condltlans  are  pitifully 
below  standard,  and  their  housing,  by  and 
large,  is  totally  Inadequate.  Moreover,  vmtu 
very  recently,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
organize  Into  a  union  of  their  own  choosmg. 
At  long  last,  however,  the  farm  workers  of 
this  country  are  also  beginning  to  come  into 
their  own.  In  the  face  of  almost  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles,  they  have  established  their  own 
union — the   United    Farm   Workers   Union- 
led  by  one  of  the  most  dedicated  labor  lead- 
ers In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  Ceear 
Chavez — a  man  who  is  fuUy  committed,  as   a 
matter  of  religious  conviction,  to  the  phUoeo- 
phy   of   non-violence   and  the   principle   of 
labor-management    cooperation.    This    new 
union   Is  stlU   struggling   to   consolidate   Its 
limited  gains  while  defending  itself  against 
increasingly  powerful  sttaoks  from  the  out- 
side. It  needs  and  fully  deserves  the  support 
of  the  general  public.  At  the  present  time, 
as  you  undoubtedly  know,  it  Is  carrying  on  a 
nation-wide  boycott  In  a  desperate  effort  to 
achieve  Its  goal  of  coUectlve  bargaining.  The 
Issues  Involved  In  this  controversy  were  out- 
lined recently  in  a  Statement  Issued  by  the 
Committee   on    Social    Development    of   the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference.  Each  of 
you  has  received  a  copy  of  this  Statement.  I 
fxilly  subscribe  to  this  Statement  and  \urge 
all  of  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  to  Imple- 
ment Its  recommendations. 

What  better  day  than  Liabor  Day  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  helping  these  disadvantaged 
workers — who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth — to 
achieve  their  basic  human  rights  and  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  the  mainstream  of 
.\merlcan  economic  life.  God  bless  them  In 
their  continuing  struggle  for  Justice — and 
Qod  bless  all  of  you  for  whatever  assistance 
you  may  be  able  to  give  them  in  behalf  of 
this  worthy  cause. 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO  HOME 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SITE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  Sevtcmber  11,  1972 
Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
'•eation  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
ond  Insular  Affairs  held  a  hearing  last 
Friday  on  legislation  to  establish  the 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  National  Historical 
Site  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  introduced  H.R.  11621  last  Novem- 
ber, and  support  for  the  project  has 
been  mushrooming  steadily.  Both  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Senate  approved 
similar  legislation  by  unanimous  action 
last  March. 

Thaddeus  Kosciusdto  played  a  vital 
role  in  America's  flght  for  independence 
200  years  ago.  It  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate to  have  this  memorial  to  him  re- 
stored in  time  for  the  bicentennial  ac- 
tivities in  1976. 

The  historic  significance  is  a  matter  of 
record,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  act  promptly  to  clear  the 
legislation  for  House  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  the  text  of  my  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  subcommittee: 


Statement  by  Hon.  THADDroB  J.  Dolski 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
sol-.eduling  these  hearings  on  my  bill,  HA. 
11C21,   and  ."blmllar   House  bills,  as  well  as 
on  the  Senate-passed  S.  1973. 

For  the  record,  I  am  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl, 
a  Representative  of  the  41st  District  of  New 
York. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Interior  lo  establish 
the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home  National 
Historic  Site  In  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
The  Senate  bill  was  approved  unanimously 
last  March,  both  by  the  Senate  and  by  Its 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
There  Is  no  question  about  the  authentic 
historic  significance  of  the  Kosciuszko  Home 
because  It  already  has  been  recognized  for 
listing  by  the  National  Park  Service  In  Its 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

As  our  Nation  prepares  lo  mark  Its  own  bi- 
centennial, attention  naturaUy  turns  to  those 
historic  days  200  years  ago  when  our  fore- 
fathers were  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  United  States  cf  America. 

Thaddous  Kosciuszko  played  an  Important 
role  hi  the  .American  Revolutionary  War  even 
though  he  was  a  native  of  Poland  and  never 
cave  up  his  cltlzenshtn  although  he  lived 
the  later  years  of  his  life  as  an  exile. 

Kosciuszko  was  a  Polish  patriot  ard  rev- 
olutionary Foldler  who  had  studied  engineer- 
ing and  arttllrry.  Learnl-^.g  of  the  American 
fight  for  Independence,  he  traveled  across 
the  Atlantic  to  work  with  DeLlsle  and  Payne 
In  developing  plans  fcr  fortification  of  the 
]>>laware  River. 

His  successful  work  led  to  his  commission 
as  Colonel  of  Engineers  In  the  Continental 
Army  in  October  1776.  The  following  spring, 
he  Joined  the  Northern  Army  and  advised 
on  the  fortification  of  Mount  Defiance. 

Koscluszko's  skill  in  choosing  battlefields 
and  erecting  fortifications  were  Integral  to 
the  stunning  victory  of  the  Americans  over 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 

Indeed,  the  Commander  of  the  .American 
Forces  at  Saratoga.  General  Horatio  Gates, 
described  Koscluszko's  part  In  this  battle 
as  follows: 

"Let's  be  honest.  In  wajr  as  In  medicine, 
natural  causes  not  vinder  our  control  do 
much.  In  the  present  case  the  great  tac- 
ticians of  the  campaign  were  hlUs  and  for- 
ests, which  a  young  Polish  engineer  was  skill- 
ful enough  to  select  for  my  encampments." 
Koscluszko's  engineering  skill  was  uti- 
lized in  the  fortification  of  West  Point  to 
which  he  directed  his  attention  from  1778 
to  1780.  helping  to  protect  New  York  City 
from  British  attack  by  way  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

Following  his  work  at  West  Point.  Kos- 
ciuszko was  attached  aa  Chief  Engineer  with 
General  Nathaniel  Greene  and  the  Army  of 
the  South  where  he  contributed  further  to 
American  successes.  His  chief  functions  were 
to  survey  the  fields  of  operations,  to  point 
out  strategic  areas,  to  determine  potential 
sotirces  of  food  and  water,  and  to  devise 
means  for  the  rt^jld  transportation  of  troops 
and  provisions. 

Records  show  that  when  the  campaign 
turned  Into  guerrilla  warfare,  as  so  often 
happened.  Kosciuszko  dUregarded  his  rMl 
and  fought  alongside  of  the  foot  soldiers. 
For  his  service  to  the  American  cause  b®  J** 
promoted  to  brigadier  general  at  the  end  M 
the  war. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  Kosciuszko  s  roie 
in  the  Revolutionary  Wa»  was  extremely  im- 
portant and  was  recognleed  at  the  time  oy 
the  founders  of  the  new  Government,  par- 
tlcvQarly  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  fact,  whUe  Thomas  Jefferson  was  vwe 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  vlsltefl 
Kosciuszko  at  the  PhUadelphla  resldenceffi- 
volved  m  this  legislation.  He  ai*ed  Kom- 
uszko  to  travel  to  Prance  on  behalf  of  ine 
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united  States  and  In  the  Interest  of  world 

The  relationship  between  Kosclusako  and 
Jefferson  was  so  close  that  KosclusBko,  whUe 
living  In  Philadelphia,  wrote  and  delivered 
to  Jefferson  his  last  will  and  testament  In 
which  he  bequeathed  his  fortune  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freedom  of  enslaved  blacks. 

lii  Chairman.  It  U  only  fitting  that  this 
home  m  PhUadelphlar— the  only  home  which 
Kosciuszko  had  in  the  United  8tate8--should 
be  preserved  as  a  national  historic  site  in  his 

The  historic  significance  la  clear,  and  there 
is  wide  support  for  the  pending  proposal 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  would  be  moet  appropriate  to  have  this 
legisUtlon  enacted  so  that  the  property  can 
be  acquired  and  renovation  completed  in 
time  for  the  bicentennial  observance  in  1076. 

I  urge  approval  of  pending  legislation  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 


GEN  IRA  EAKER  DOCUMENTS  PACT 
THAT  DEFENSE  BUDGET  IS  REL- 
ATIVELY  LOW,  AND  CONFIRMS 
FACT  PROPOSED  MEATAX  CUTS 
WOULD  MAKE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  A  SECOND  RATE  POWER 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  confusion  it  is  imperative  that 
we  have  the  best  and  most  reliable  in- 
formation available  relating  to  our  na- 
tiMial  defense.  One  of  the  most  respected 
authorities  in  this  country  on  that  sub- 
ject is  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  Eaker  (retired),  who 
writes  a  syndicated  column. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  recent  article  written  by  Gen- 
eral Eaker.  Because  of  the  vital  factual 
information  It  contains,  it  should  be 
widely  read.  The  article  follows : 
Dbtensb  Budget  in   PAansAN   PoLrrics 

fBy  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker) 
Recently  the  defense  budget  has  moved  Into 
partisan  politics,  a  bad  place  to  have  national 
security. 

The  Democratic  nominee.  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Qovern,  proposes  the  "73  Pentagon  budget 
now  before  Congress  be  cut  by  $30  billion.  He 
claims  new  weapons  tire  unnecessary,  they 
cost  too  much  and,  after  all,  his  defense 
budget  propKJsal  Is  more,  he  says,  than  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  annual  outlays  for  na- 
tional security. 

Here  are  some  facts  and  figures  pertment 
to  this  defense  budget  debate : 

The  1960  defense  budget.  Elsenhower's  last, 
totaled  $84  billion.  The  '73  Nixon  defense 
outlay  proposal  is  $83.6  billion,  while  Mc- 
Qovern  proposes  $64.8  bmion,  aU  In  compar- 
able '73  dollars.  The  average  of  the  eight 
defense  budgets  while  Elsenhower  was  Presi- 
dent was  $76  billion.  In  current  dollars. 

FEaSONNKI.   SAICX 

The  armed  forces  In  1960  totaled  2.6  mil- 
lion men;  today  there  are  2.4  milium  men 
and  women  In  uniform.  McOovem  proposes 
this  be  cut  to  1.7  mUllon. 

It  has  been  charged  there  Is  great  Pentagon 
waste  In  weapons  procurement  and  new 
weapons  costs  are  outrageous,  smce  1970, 
wai^wns  coets  rose  18.7  per  cent.  Price  m- 
creaaes  In  the  entire  private  Industrial  eecUx 
rose  21.9  per  cent.  The  Increase  In  weapons 
costs  the  last  five  years  Is  about  the  same 
••  the  Increase  In  the  price  of  a  1972  auto- 
mobUe  over  the  1967  model. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  la  curloua  the  Democratic  ncKnlnee 
should  attack  President  Nixon  for  overspend- 
ing on  national  security.  The  last  four  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson defense  budgets  averaged  $86 
bUllon— the  four  Nixon  mlUtary  budgets 
averaged  $75  blUlon. 

DRASTIC  cxrra 
Nixon  has  reduced  the  coet  of  the  Vietna- 
mese war  from  $28  bUlltKi  In  1988  to  $7  bU- 
llon In  1972.  He  has  cut  military  strength 
from  3.6  mlUlon  In  1988  to  2.4  mUllwi  In  1972. 
ClvUian  employes  have  been  reduced  by 
300.000.  Employment  in  defense-related  In- 
dustries has  been  cut  by  1.2  nxUllon  workers. 
In  1968  defense  costs  represented  46  per 
cent  of  the  federal  budget;  today  they  com- 
prise 33  per  cent.  In  1968  defense  outUys 
represented  9  per  cent  of  the  groes  national 
product.  Today  they  total  less  than  7  per 
cent  of  the  GNP.  Buasla,  IncldentaUy,  spends 
mOTC  than  18  per  cent  of  Its  GNP  oa  growmg 
military  torces. 

Since  the  war  Is  winding  down  and  we 
are  reducing  our  mmtary  forces  by  more  than 
a  mlUlon  men,  some  are  asking  why  we  need 
$84  bimon  for  defense  this  year  whUe  we 
spent  only  $76  billion  last  year. 
PAT  nrcBXASSs 
Congress  has  voted  11  pay  Increases  for 
the  mUltary  the  past  three  years.  It  has  also 
voted  11  pay  mcreases  for  the  clvU  service 
employes.  These  were  overdue  to  make  de- 
fense salaries  comparable  to  similar  Jobs  in 
industry.  However,  pay  for  military  and 
civilian  employes  of  the  Defense  Department 
wlU  cost  $6  bmion  more  in  1973  than  in  1972, 
despite  the  reduced  force. 

The  Increased  coets  of  weapons  and  people 
account  for  the  proposed  budget  mcreaae 
from   $76   bUllon   to   1972   to  $84  bUllon   in 

1973. 

There  Is  frequent  demand  to  save  on  de- 
fense m  order  to  Increase  outlays  for  health, 
education,  welfare  and  poUutlon  control. 
These  well-meaning  advocates  appear  obltvt- 
ous  to  the  fact  this  re<M^ntatlon  has  air^y 
taken  place.  Nondefense  (prlnclpaUy  HEW- 
related)  expenditures  In  the  federal  budget 
Increased  from  $16  bUllon  In  1966  to  $76 
biUlon  In  1972.  The  proportlMi  of  the  federal 
budget  devoted  to  defense  Is  now  the  lowest 
In  23  years. 

In  the  eight  years  whUe  Eisenhower  was 
President,  the  United  States  was  the  moet 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  He  kept  it  that 
way.  A  $54  bilUon  defense  budget  the  next 
four  years  wlU  ensure  the  United  States  be- 
comes a  second-rate  world  power.  Do  a  ma- 
jOTlty  of  our  thoughtful,  concerned  citizens 
believe  this  is  safe  in  these  times?  That  is 
the  crtix  of  the  present  defense  budget  batUe. 
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terns,  for  some  unknown  reason,  sepa- 
rate them  from  other  children  and  re- 
quire special  attention  and  often  medi- 
cal treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  pubUcation  of  the  National  Society  for 
Autistic  Children  which  describes  the 
plight  of  these  children: 

They  live  in  a  world  apart  from  others, 
seemingly  inaccessible.  Parents  and  others 
writing  about  them  use  such  terms  as  "the 
invisible  waU. "  "the  glass  baU."  "the  fort- 
ress." "the  trance  chUdren."  They  seem  un- 
responsive to  the  usual  give  and  take  of  par- 
ent-chUd  relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  do  a  great  deal  to  assist  thoee 
who  sure  helping  autistic  children  ac- 
quaint the  Nation  with  a  growing  medi- 
cal problem. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  rapid  con- 
sideration to  this  resolution. 


ENCOURAQINa    PRIVATE    FUNDING 
OF   HIGHER   EDUCATION 


AUTISTIC  CHILDREN'S  WEEK 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
last  week  in  June  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Autistic  Children's  Week." 

The  tragic  and  heartbreaking  story  of 
autistic  children  is  one  that  merits  fur- 
ther attention  from  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  persons  have 
no  idea  of  the  problems  confronting 
these  children  and  their  families. 

Autistic  children  would  appear  to  be 
free  from  any  problems  of  b^avior  at 
first  glance.  However,  their  behavior  pat- 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

OF   ILUMOm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  September  11,  1972 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  letters  come  to  my  office  that  are 
ftlled  with  logic  and  commonsense  and 
so  well  written  that  they  deserve  a  wider 
readership.  One  such  letter  was  written 
by  a  young  lady  in  my  district  who  will 
be  entering  college  this  fall.  I  am  con- 
fident that  she  will  do  well  in  her  studies. 
Her  letter  follows: 

I^rm  FaoM  Consthuxki 
I  am  writing  In  regarda  to  the  InJorxna- 
tlonsi  booklet  that  I  neetved  from  you  today 
entitled  "You  Oan  Gto  to  OOllage."  The  book- 
let could  have  been  o<  gr»at  value  to  me, 
had  I  received  It  before  Much  1»,  which  Is 
the  date  by  which  moat  appllcatloDa  were 
due.  It  doesn't  really  matter,  though.  It 
seems  that  I'm  not  eligible  for  moet  of  them 
anyway  ...  my  father  makes  too  mu«di  money. 
Most  of  the  schoiarshipe  today  are  given 
out  on  a  very  discriminatory  basla.  You  hare 
to  be  reaUy  poor  to  get  one.  The  studenta 
m  ooUege  today  on  soholarahtpe  or  grants 
are  not  the  cream  of  today's  high  school 
graduating  claasea.  Moet  o<  the  top  stodenU 
arent  given  money  to  help  them  through 
school  unleea  they  have  fourteen  brothsn 
and  Bisters  and  have  been  orphaned  early 
m  life. 

It  seems  that  the  student*  that  do  get 
soholarahlps  are  only  thoee  thai  oan  prove 
that  there  Is  no  way  that  they  can  make  It 
through  school  without  one.  Ho«»«T«r.  there 
are  many  of  u«  who  have  the  brains  to  de- 
serve a  sehtdarahlp.  but  cant  prove  enough 
financial  need.  Next  year  both  my  sister 
and  myself  wlU  be  attMuUng  collec*.  and 
my  family  wlU  mort  definitely  be  Just  mak- 
ing ends  meet. 

So  I  would  like  to  clooe  this  lett«r  with  a 
big  thank  you  for  all  the  hrtp  you  baveut 
given  me.  In  the  future.  If  I  ever -make  It 
through  college  and  get  married.  I  will  re- 
member the  tricks  of  getting  financial  help 
for  school.  One  must  either  be  completely 
poverty-stricken,  or  Independently  wealthy. 

The  list  of  graduating  students  was  not 
available  before  March  1 5.  which  explains 
my  inability  to  send  the  booklet  sooner. 

Altogether  too  much  emphasis  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  placed  on  being  poor 
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or  dlMidvantaged  and  not  enough  on 
more  revelant  matters.  While  there 
should  be  no  stigma  in  being  poor,  neith- 
er should  there  be  any  merit  in  mere 
poverty. 

Being  a  member  of  a  minority  that 
suffers  or  has  suffered  from  discrimina- 
tion has  its  disadvantages.  The  disad- 
vantages ought  to  be  removed  and 
tremendous  progress  has  been  made 
along  this  line,  but  the  disadvantages 
should  not  be  replaced  by  advsuitages 
based  upon  discriminating  against  other 
deserving  students. 

Higher  education,  like  medical  care, 
should  not  be  available  only  to  the  rich, 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  It,  and  the  needy, 
who  can  get  It  free  because  someone 
else,  usually  the  taxpayer  or  a  philan- 
thropist, Is  paying  for  it.  While  every- 
one who  suffers  from  illness  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  receive  medical  care, 
every  high  school  graduate  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  go  to  college. 

Those  who  do  go.  however,  ought  to  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  not 
on  whether  they  have  wealthy  parents 
who  can  afford  to  send  them  or  are 
poor  and,  therefore,  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral scholarships.  Rich  men's  sons  and 
daughters  will  continue  to  attend  college 
and  some  of  them  will  malte  great  con- 
tributions after  graduation.  We  do  not 
need  to  worry  about  them.  We  do  need  to 
be  concerned  about  the  indiscriminate 
granting  of  scholarships  to  those  whose 
only  qualification  for  them  Is  their  pov- 
erty or  their  membership  in  a  minority 
group  and  the  lowering  of  admissions 
standards  that  has  swelled  college  en- 
rollments. 

While  ending  discriminations  against 
minorities  and  removing  financial  ob- 
stacles that  strew  the  paths  of  the  poor, 
we  have  unwittingly  made  things  more 
difficult  for  those  who  are  neither  rich 
nor  poor.  I  refer  to  the  great  and  numer- 
ous middle  class. 

The  poor,  having  little  property  and 
receiving  Inadequate  Incomes,  pay  llt- 
Ue  or  nothing  in  tiie  way  of  property  or 
income  taxes,  while  the  rich  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  scale  pay  large  sums 
Into  the  public  treasuries,  because  of 
their  great  wealth  and  high  incomes  and 
because  of  the  progressive  features  of 
the  income  tax.  The  middle  class,  a  much 
larger  group  than  the  poor  and  the  rich 
combined,  pays  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  and 
is,  therefore,  the  backbone  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  members  of  the  middle  class,  like 
the  parents  of  my  youns;  correspondent, 
are  not  rich  enough  to  send  one  or  more 
children  to  college  without  making 
financial  sacrifices  yet  they  are  not  poor 
enough  to  receive  most  available  scholar- 
ships. In  fact,  they  are  the  victims  of  a 
new  kind  of  discrimination  and  are  being 
penalized  because  of  their  lack  of 
poverty.  Some  of  them  may  at  one  time 
or  another  have  been  poor  and  may 
have  moved  up  to  the  middle  class 
through  hard  work,  thrift,  suid  doing 
without  luxuries  and  semiluxuries. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment's  intrusion  into  the  field  of 
education,  many  parents  who  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  own  children  to 
college  are  forced  through  taxation  to 
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send  the  children  of  other  people,  not 
because  those  children  have  made  good 
scholastic  records  but  simply  because  the 
money  is  available. 

On  June  8,  Congress^^'oman  Edtih 
Green  of  Oregon,  who  is  certainly  not 
an  enemy  of  education,  made  some  in- 
teresting comments  on  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1972  After  inviting  the 
House's  attention  to  the  opposition  of 
hundreds  of  oolletre  and  university  presi- 
dents to  the  conference  report  on  the 
measure,  Mrs.  Green  said: 

I  am  opposed  as  a  matter  of  principle  to 
expediency,  to  taking  what  \t  offered  by  Con- 
greas  simply  because  It  Is  better  than  noth- 
ing. We  react  too  easUy  to  the  dollar  sign.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  nothing  Is  much  bet- 
ter than  many  courses  of  action.  I  do  think 
we  should  be  firm  In  Insisting  that  Con- 
gress not  start  false  courses  that  cannot 
later  be  corrected  ... 

In  my  Judgement  we  are  starting  false 
courses  and  we  are  maJclag  false  promises 
that  we  wUl  never  keep.  The  flrst  false  prom- 
ise appears  In  the  student  financial  aid 
section  ...  of  the  conference  report  In 
Section  411  (a). 

We  state  that  every  student  who  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  shall  be  entitled  to 
(1,400  a  year  minus  the  family  contribution. 
With  the  eighteen-year-old  vote  and  new 
court  decisions  on  residency  requirements, 
and  with  the  trend  toward  emancipation  of 
more  and  more  eighteen-,  nineteen-,  and 
twenty-year-olds,  we  Invite  youngsters  to 
set  up  separate  residences  becaxise  parents 
will  be  willing  and  anxious  to  coof)erate  If 
by  the  new  emancipation  of  their  children 
they  are  relieved  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  helping  to  pay  for  higher  education. 
This  Is  accented,  if  by  our  action  today  the 
federal  government  says  It  will  pick  up  the 
tab. 

I  do  not  happen  to  believe  that  every 
student  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
education  Is  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
$1,400  of  other  taxpayer*  money.  I  think 
any  student  financial  aid  supplied  by  the 
federal  government  should  depend  on  the 
academic  achievement  and  the  motivation 
of  the  student  ...  To  vis*  an  economic  In- 
centive to  try  to  persuade  every  student  to 
go  to  college  Is  following  a  wrong  course  of 
action. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  conference  report 
because  it  Is  class  legislation — with  almost 
exclusive  emphasis  on  the  disadvantaged 
student — to  the  neglect  at  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  middle- Income  faroUleB. 
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the  lesser  of :  $500  times  the  number  of 
qualified  beneficiaries ;  10  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income;  or 
$2,500. 

My  bill  provides  that  a  qualified  edu- 
cation fund  must  be  established  by  the 
taxpayer  pursuant  to  a  written  plan: 
First,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  cost  of  room,  board,  and  tuition  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  of  one 
or  more  eligible  beneficiaries;  second, 
which  provides  that  no  distribution  shall 
be  made  by  the  funding — except  upon 
termination  thereof — other  than  to,  or 
on  the  behalf  of.  eligible  beneficiaries; 
third,  which  provides  that  upon  termina- 
tion of  the  fimd  all  assets  of  the  fund 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  taxpayer  or 
to  his  estate;  fourth,  which  provides 
contributions  to  the  fund  in  excess  of 
amounts  deductible;  and  fifth,  under 
which  the  taxpayer  consaits  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  upcsi  termination  of 
the  fimd. 

HJl.  11113  defines  "institution  of  high- 
er education"  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion: First,  which  regularly  offers  edu- 
cation at  a  level  above  the  12th  grade; 
second,  contributions  to  or  for  the  use 
of  which  constitute  charitable  contribu- 
tions; third,  which  is  legally  authorized 
to  provide  and  does  provide  a  program  of 
postsecondary  education;  and  fourth, 
which  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
tion listed  by  the  U.S.  Conmilssloner  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  of  making 
higher  education  available  to  high  school 
graduates  whose  parents  are  prosperous 
but  not  rich  can  be  attained  without 
establishing  still  another  multibillion- 
doUar  program  financed  by  Federal  in- 
come taxpayers.  Such  a  program  might 
unduly  swell  college  airollmrait,  while  a 
tax  incentive  which  would  require  some 
financial  outlay  by  the  parents  would 
most  likely  keep  increased  enrollments 
within  reasonable  bounds.  I  hope  that 
hearings  on  H.R.  11113  can  be  scheduled 
for  the  near  future. 


TREMENDOUS  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROGRESS 


What  is  the  answer  to  this  problem 
that  faces  the  middle  class?  One  would 
be  the  shift  in  emphasis  from  mere 
financial  need  to  merit,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  hold  my  breath  waiting  for  such 
a  change.  I  have  a  more  practical  solu- 
tion to  offer. 

H.R.  11113,  a  bill  that  I  have  intro- 
duced and  which  is  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  would 
help      middle-class     parents     without 
detriment  to   the   poor   and   with   but 
negligible    help    to    the    wealthy.    This 
measure,  the  Higher  Education  Fimd- 
ing  Act  of  1972,  would,  if  enacted  into 
law,  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  encourage  higher  education, 
and    particularly    the    private    funding 
thereof,    by    authorizing    a    deduction 
from     gross     income     of     reasonable 
amoimts    contributed    to    a    qualified 
higher  education  fund  established  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  piuTJOse  of  funding  the 
higher  education  of  his  dependents.  The 
amoimt  deducted  would  be  limited  to 
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Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
has  t>e©n  accomplished  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment in  the  past  4  years  under  the 
Nixon  administration  than  in  all  the  pre- 
vious 192  years  combined  since  the 
Colonies  joined  to  form  the  United 
States. 

This  tremendous  environmental  prog- 
ress has  been  made  despite  an  unco- 
operative Congress  controlled  by  Demo- 
crats. Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  President 
Nix(m's  legislative  proposals  to  improve 
and  protect  the  environment  have 
cleared  the  appropriate  committees, 
every  one  of  which  is  chaired  by  Demo- 
crats. 

Representing  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey,  I  have 


strongly  supported  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration on  envlrormiental  issues.  I  have 
voted  for  ever>'  genuine  and  realistic  en- 
vironmental bill  that  has  come  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  serve  on 
the  Republican  Taskforce  on  Population 
Growth  and  Ecology. 

Because  I  beUeve  in  it,  I  have  done 
everything  I  can  on  this  issue,  not  only 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  but  also  as  a 
citizen.  Just  during  the  past  2  years  of 
the  92d  Congress,  for  example,  I  have  led 
the  fights  against  ocean  dimiping,  off- 
shore oU  and  gas  drilling,  deepwater  oil 
port  proposals,  and  the  Federal  threat  to 
pr^bit  State  efforts  to  stop  pollution. 
lo  mention  a  few  issues  of  national  Im- 
portance In  the  environmental  field. 

At  the  State  level,  my  efforts  to  In- 
sure conservation  of  the  wetlands, 
beaches,  and  our  relatively  nonpolluted 
air  and  water  resources  are  well  known. 
Often  misunderstood  has  been  my  in- 
sistence that  what  is  done  must  be  done 
legally;  the  right  way.  The  ends  do  not 
justify  the  means,  except  in  rare  cases. 
For  example,  I  said  a  year  ago  that  con- 
fiscation of  a  person's  property  without 
due  process  or  compensation  is  not  the 
right  means  to  prev«it  destruction  of 
Uie  wetlands.  That  does  not  mean  I  want 
the  wetlands  destroyed  as  some  unin- 
formed environmentalist  screamed.  I  do 

not. 

The  right  way  to  legislate,  in  my 
opinion,  is  through  careful  and  extensive 
research,  deliberation  and  debate  on  each 
issue  in  public.  In  Congress,  most  of  this 
preliminary  work  is  done  in  committee, 
where  experienced  memiiers,  each  a  spe- 
cialist, sort  through  all  of  the  arguments 
and  alternatives  before  reporting  what 
they  feel  is  the  soundest  language. 

The  wrong  way  to  legislate,  except  In 
unusual  circumstances  In  my  opinion.  Is 
by  spur-of-the-moment  amendments  to 
committee -approved  language.  The  mar- 
gin for  error  increases  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  time,  laclt  of  testimony  from 
outside  experts  on  the  Issue  In  question 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  us  prefer  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  our  con- 
stituents, something  not  possible  when 
an  issue  is  brought  up  suddenly. 

Considering  this  baclcground  and  my 
consistent  record  in  support  of  every 
sound  environmental  cause,  I  found  It 
bitterly  ironic  that  some  people  became 
concerned  about  my  environmental  cre- 
dentials when  an  obscure  group  Issued  a 
chart  purporting  to  show  how  I  and  the 
other  Congressmen  voted  on  critical  en- 
vironmental Issues  In  1971. 

The  rating,  complied  by  the  League  of 
Conservation  Voters,  gave  me  a  score  of 
11  and  ranked  me  356th  out  of  the  435 
Members  of  Congress.  In  other  words, 
tliis  outfit  believes  I  am  an  environmen- 
tal bad  guy.  They  claim  they  are  right 
and  I  am  wrong  on  13  of  what  they  de- 
scribe as  the  15  "most  important  envi- 
ronmental votes  in  the  House." 

Of  the  13  votes  cited,  seven  of  them  are 
not  genuine  envirorunental  Issues,  and 
the  other  six  were  fioor  amendments  that 
were  all  rejected  by  large  majorities. 

The  seven  LCV  votes  I  do  not  consider 
to  be  genuinely  environmental  were: 

1  voted  twice  against  efforts  to  scuttle 
the  supersonic  transport  (SSTt  aircraft. 


I  was  necessarily  sibsent  on  a  vote  to 
spend  $180  million  for  family  plarming 
and  contraceptive  research. 

I  voted  tw-ce  against  spending  billions 
on  a  boondoggle  known  as  D.C.  Rapid 
Transit  System — Metro — in  Washington. 
D.C. 

I  voted  twice  to  strengthen  the  new 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Practices  Act. 
The  issues  raised  in  the  six  amend- 
ments I  opposed  had  been  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  appropriate  committee 
in  the  House,  but  rejected  for  some  rea- 
son by  the  experts.  My  own  reasons  on 
the  six  Issues  follow: 

I  voted  to  allow  the  Atomic  Energj- 
agency  to  bury  radioactive  wastes  in  a 
salt  mine  in  Kansas  instead  of  in  the 
ocean  as  t)efore. 

I  voted  against  a  last  minute  effort  to 
stop  an  atomic  test  at  Amchitka  Island. 
Alaska,  because  I  did  not  believe  the 
claims  that  it  would  cause  the  world  to 
end.  It  did  not. 

I  voted  against  a  "channelization" 
amendment  that  could  have  prohibited 
waterway  dredging,  soil  conservation 
practices,  and  the  control  of  mosquitoes 
by  "ditching." 

I  voted  against  three  unrealistic 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Environmen- 
tal Pesticide  Act  but  voted  for  the  com- 
mittee version  as  the  Elnvironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  urged. 

The  league  did  give  me  credit  for  good 

judgment  when  I  voted  to  kill  a  $100,000 

restudy"  of  a  dam  project,  and  when  I 

voted  to  improve  the  Alaskan  Natives 

land  claim  settlement. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  is  this 
group's  selection  of  what  is  called  the 
most  Important  environmental  Issues  In 
1971.  There  were  many  highly  signifi- 
cant votes  on  the  genuine  Issues  In  1971. 
such  as: 

I  voted  for  the  Marine  Mammals  Pro- 
tection Act.  which  was  considered  vital 
to  conservation. 

I  voted  for  8.   1116  to  protect  wild 
horses  and  burros. 
I  voted  for  the  Pesticide  Act  of  1971. 
I  voted  for  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  so  we  can  more  strictly  regu- 
late congestion  and  pollution. 

I  voted  for  the  Sandman  amendment 
to  prevent  Federal  preemption  of  State 
laws  regulating  ocean  dmnplng. 
I  voted  for  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act. 
I  voted  for  a  measure  to  Improve  the 
national  forests. 
I  voted  for  creating  an  environmental 

I  voted  for  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act 
amendments  to  stop  aerial  himtlng  of 
animals. 

I  voted  for  creating  a  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  the  Oceans  and  the 
Atmosphere. 

I  voted  for  expanding  desalting  pro- 
grams. 

I  voted  for  creating  a  Joint  Ocwamlttee 
on  Environment. 

Any  of  these  12  environmental  votes 
are  more  pertinent  thaji  any  of  the  votes 
selecter*.  by  LCV.  At  the  very  minimum. 
these  votes  should  have  been  counted. 
They  were  ignored. 

What  all  of  this  boils  down  to  Is  that 
rating  systems  are  much  like  opinion 
polls:   they  can  be  tampered  wiXh  and 
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twisted  to  get  almost  any  desired  result. 
My  voting  record  is  rated  by  hundreds 
of  different  groups:  ADA.  APL-CIO, 
COPE,  ACA,  ACU.  Congressional  Quar- 
terly, Women's  Ub,  the  Black  Panther*, 
the  CPUS  A.  and  many  others.  But  clearly 
the  most  misleading  one  to  date  is  this 
one  complied  by  a  group  called  League 
of  Conservation  Voters. 

By  comparison  to  my  11  rating,  House 
Republican  Leader  Gerald  Ford,  Repub- 
lican, of  Michigan,  is  rated  as  17.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  Representative  Ed- 
ward A.  Oarmatz.  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land. Is  given  a  15  rating.  Congresaman 
Ford,  of  course,  Is  the  admlnlstrattoo's 
spokesman  in  the  House  and  Congress- 
man Garmatz  Is  the  author  and  sponsor 
of  many  outstanding  laws  to  protect  the 

natural  environment.  

Naive.  Inaccurate  ratings  do  a  greet 
disservice  to  the  officials  involved.  But 
more  importantly  to  the  cause  about 
which  they  are  compiled,  they  confuse 
and  mislead  less  wary  people  and  cause 
serious  questions  about  credibility. 
Such  ratings  are  best  left  ignored. 


ALBERT  SOMMER8'  PRESENT 
AUDIT  OF  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  ABKAirsAa 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OT  REPBESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  marketplace  of  ideas,  the  late.  grM* 
Mr  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  waa 
to  say,  was  America's  best  defense  acalnst 
abuses  of  poUtlcal  power  and  lapses  of 
pollUcal  wisdom.  Although  the  Govern- 
ment carmot  legislate  new  laws  that  the 
marketplace  will  necessarily  obey,  the  at- 
tempts by  the  last  generation  to  do  just 
this  have  put  us  in  need  of  a  marketplace 
of  economic  ideas  free  from  any  suspi- 
cion of  poUtlcal  bias  or  self-interested 
manipulation. 

The  conference  board  is  dedicatee  to 
keeping  an  honest  and  realistic  count  on 
economic  marketplace  ideas  and  per- 
formance. Here  Is  Senior  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Economist  Albert  Sommers 
present  audit  of  the  economy : 
Aunrr  Sotuaxs'  PtMsan  Atrorr  or  Tint 

BcoiroicT 
Janxway.  Wh»t  do  you  think  of  the  i9n 
industrial  trend  In  the  American  economy? 
SoMMns  If  you  suspend  conalderatloo  of  a 
niimber  of  serious  domestic  and  international 
problems  confronting  it.  I'd  say  the  industrial 
trend  Is  strong  and  getting  stronger.  There 
are  enough  resources  to  feed  It  and  heaven 
Icnows  there's  enough  mwiey  aroond.  The 
stage  is  set  by  poUcy  and  by  Industrial  con- 
ditions for  the  kind  of  prolcaigwl  expansion 
that  terminates  In  what  we  would  have 
thought  of  ten  years  ago  as  cycUcal  Infla- 
tion, that  is,  2  to  4  percent  Inflation. 

Jankwat.  What  do  you  see  as  the  domestic 
problems  in  the  way  of  such  a  business  cycle 
recovery? 

SoMKEBB.  I  woTild  say  that  our  economy, 
along  with  virtually  every  other  mUed  econ- 
omy in  the  world.  Is  overpromlsed  and  over- 
committed  and  vmderflnanced.  It  Is  over- 
promised  In  terms  of  what  government  wlU 
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do  vxa  unclerfln»noed  In  tarms  of  our  dwttre 
to  h»ve  ooMumptton  expand  rapidly  at  the 
same  time.  And.  of  oouree.  you  put  the  two 
together  and  there  ju*t  are  not  enough  re- 
sources. We  are  trying  to  multiply  private 
outlay  and  public  outlay  almulUneously.  The 
result  is  overoommltmants,  which  I  bellere 
are  the  fundamental  source  of  inflation  both 
here  and  In  Burope.  In  other  words,  I  think 
inflation  Is  a  symptom  of  growing  contradic- 
tions In  our  socio-economic  structure. 
JANXWAT.  What  are  theee  contradictions? 
SoMMxas.  Wril,  the  basic  contradiction  Is 
between  a  desire  for  economic  security  and 
a  desire  for  economic  freedom.  We  want  full 
employment,  but  we  dont  want  to  accept 
the  Idea  that  this  wUl  require  wage  controls. 
We  want  fast  growth  and  more  public  In- 
vestment, but  we  bidk  at  curbing  oonsvunp- 
tlon  through  regreaelre  taxation. 

JANXWAT.  MeanwhUe.  we  have  price  con- 
trols. _^ 

SoMuas.  Tee,  and  the  longer  they  stay  in 

existence,  the  harder  ttoey  become  to  remove. 

JANXWAT.   I5o  you  expect   higher   Intereet 

rates? 

30MMSBS.  Tee.  up  to  about  an  8  percent 
long-term  rate,  which  U  a  tough  rate,  es- 
pecially with  price  controls.  I  think  theee 
high  rates  are  a  kind  of  reflection  of  the 
permanent  low-grade  Inflationary  fever  run- 
ning through  the  whole  economic  system 
and  not  principally  attributable  to  the  busl- 
nees  cycle.  They  rrtlect  Inflation  generated 
by  Institutions  that  are  no  longer  appro- 
priate to  what  we  require  of  them;  for  in- 
stance,  the  institutional  structure  of  the 
labor  market,  our  Inadeqaute  means  of  meet- 
ing social  ooets.  and  our  heavy  t€«atlon  of 
Investment  as  oppoeed  to  consumption. 

Janxwat.  When  do  you  think  the  buslnees 
recovery  wUl  begin  to  reflect  theee  problems? 
SoKMxia.  Weil,  the  problems  will  un- 
doubtedly precipitate  a  debate  about  Amer- 
ican economic  institutions  that  may  take 
three  or  four  years  to  resolve  and  produce 
changes  In  the  system.  I  don't  yet  see  them 
impeding  business  growth,  which  I  think  wlU 
continue  at  a  rapid  pace  for  several  more 
quarters.  But  by  1973  the  rate  of  Inflation 
will  lead  the  Price  Ck)mml88lon  to  call  long 
and  hard  for  support  from  the  traditional 
antl- Inflationary  wei^wns — curtailing  avail- 
ability of  funds  and  raising  taxes — return- 
ing us  to  the  same  aet  of  circumstances  that 
twice  before  stopped  our  growth.  In  1966  and 
1969. 

Janxwat.  How  do  you  eventually  see  this 
country  dealing  with  Its  underlying  sources 
of  Inflation? 

SoMMxas.  Since  we've  pretty  much  com- 
mitted oui»elvee  to  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment and  to  cushioning  the  effects  of  what- 
ever unemployment  ooctua.  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  before  the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  took  on  the  role  of  em- 
ployer of  last  reeort.  This  might  be  coupled 
with  some  kind  of  wage  policy  that  wouldn't 
preclude  collective  bargaining,  but  would  key 
UiLifiause  to  productivity  gains  and  the 
cbaxtglng  mix  of  demand  for  labor  and 
would  provide  meaningful  public  participa- 
tion in  wage  negotiations. 

I  also  think  well  move  In  the  direction  of 
improving  the  vigor  and  flexibility  of  eco- 
nomic policy,  the  tools  of  which  are  fiscal 
and  credit  control.  This  might  be  done  In 
part  by  giving  the  Executive  Branch  discre- 
tionary tax  authority  within  a  range  legis- 
lated by  the  Congress,  and  by  giving  greater 
public  support  to  certain  segments  of  the 
money  market,  such  as  housing  and  state  and 
local  government,  thus  getting  them  out  of 
the  way  of  general  monetary  policy.  I  also  see 
us  seeking  ways  to  shift  some  of  the  tax 
burden  from  Income  to  consumption.  In  or- 
der to  free  capital  and  resources  for  public 
and  private  Investmsnt. 
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THE  UNENFORCED  SECRECY 
SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11,  1972 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  recently  announced  that 
some  27.000  Government  employees  who 
had  authority  to  stamp  "top  secret." 
"secret."  and  "confldential"  on  Govern- 
ment documents  have  lost  that  authority 
under  a  new  Presidential  directive.  This 
Is  a  step  toward  open  government,  but 
it  is  a  small  step. 

The  figures  are  fine,  but  unless  the 
rules  on  classifying  Government  docu- 
ments are  enforced,  the  figiires  mean 
next  to  nothing.  Unfortunately,  the  rules 
are  not  enforced,  nor  have  they  been  for 
4  years  past. 

While  the  President's  new  directive  on 
the  handling  of  classified  information 
Inveighs  against  too  much  classification, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  any  better  enforced  than  the  old  regu- 
lations on  the  same  subject. 

And  there  has  been  no  effort  to  en- 
force the  prohibition  against  classifying 
and  hiding  information  which  does  not 
qualify  for  classification.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  there  ha«  been  inadequate 
enforcement — I  mean  to  state,  flatly, 
that  there  has  been  no  enforcement. 

The  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  asked  the  major 
agencies  handling  sensitive  Government 
documents  how  they  had  handled  en- 
forcement of  this  important  Government 
information  directive  during  the  4  fiscal 
years  between  July  1.  1967.  and  June  30. 
1971.  Their  answers  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's questions  are  a  shock  to  anyone 
who  believes  that  a  Presidential  directive 
should  be  honored,  not  Ignored. 

The  Presidential  Executive  order  in 
effect  during  the  4-year  period  covered 
by  the  subcommittee's  survey  states  that 
"unnecessary  classification  and  over- 
classification  shall  be  scrupulously 
avoided."  The  new  order  on  the  same 
subject  by  President  Nixon  repeats  this 
warning.  The  old  directive  was  ignored: 
the  new  directive  will  not  Improve  the 
situation. 

My  subcommittee  asked  a   series  of 
questions  of  the  27  Government  agencies 
which  handle  the  preat  bulk  of  infor- 
mation   classified    to    protect    the    na- 
tional   defense.    We    asked    them    how 
many   investigations    they   carried   out 
in  4  years  into  possible  violations   of 
regulations  governing  the  handling  of 
classified  information.  We  asked  them 
how  many  of  those  Investigations  con- 
cerned too  little  protection  of  the  in- 
formation   and    how   many    concerned 
too  much  protection.  And  we  asked  how 
often  they  enforced  the  regulations  to 
prevent  either  too  little — or  too  much- 
classification  of  Oovemment  documents. 
The  agencies'  answers  show  they  are 
eager    to    enforce    the    rules    requiring 
secrecy,    but    extremely    reluctant    to 
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enforce  the  rules  to  prevent  uimeceaaary 
withholding  of  Government  informa- 
tion. In  4  years,  the  Government  car- 
ried out  2,433  investigations  of  viola- 
tions of  regulations  governing  the  class- 
ification of  national  security  informa- 
tion.  They  assessed  administrative  pen- 
alties— ranging  from  reprimands  to  loss 
of  pay — against  2,504  individuals  In- 
volved in  the  investigations. 

But  only  two  of  the  investigations  in- 
volved cases  of  overclasslflcation  where 
too  high  a  security  stamp  was  stuck 
on  a  Government  document.  And  how 
many  of  the  2.504  Ewiminlstrattve  penal- 
ties was  assessed  for  violating  the  Pres- 
idental  directive  that  "overclassiflcatlon 
shall  be  scrupiilously  avoided?"  None— 
not  a  single  one. 

The  same  survey  disclosed  that  nearly 
55.000  Government  employees  had  the 
authority  to  put  confidential  stamps  on 
Government  records.  Now  the  White 
House  reports  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons authorized  to  stamp  the  docu- 
ments has  been  cut  in  half.  That  is  a 
step  forward,  but  only  a  small  step  when 
the  fact  Is  that  earlier  directives  pro- 
hibiting overclassiflcatlon  were  never 
enforced.  Cutting  the  nimaber  of  persons 
who  can  wield  the  classlflcatlon  stamps 
by  100  percent  is  fine,  but  increasing 
the  penalties  or  overclassiflcatlon  is 
useless — ^two  times  zero  still  is  zero. 


"SURVIVAL  KIT. '  A  MUST  FOR  VETS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NIW    TOWt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  commendable  new  service  geared 
to  provide  much  needed  assistance  to  our 
veterans  returning  from  \^etnam.  Or- 
ganized as  an  Information  coiter  by  the 
Nassau-Sulffolk  Post  Vietnam  Planning 
Committee,  under  the  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Act,  and  supported  by  area 
business  Arms,  this  bicounty  group  of- 
fers the  Vietnam  vet  a  "survival  kit,"  a 
compilation  of  available  beneflts  and  op- 
porttmitles. 

By  dialing  IV  3-1776,  the  veteran  can 
contact  Michael  J.  Petro,  program  direc- 
tor, who  will  then  provide  the  caller  with 
coordinated  information  concerning  both 
Federal  and  State  beneflts  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  job  and  educational 
coimsellng. 

Our  returning  veterans  desperately 
need  a  helping  hand  to  become  fully 
aware  of  their  rights  and  beneflts  and  to 
gain  educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Too  often  their  plight  Is  over- 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  deeply  involved 
with  opening  up  new  avenues  of  oppor- 
timity  for  our  meo  who  have  givai  so 
much  in  the  service  of  our  coimtry.  The 
Vietnam  veterans'  svu-vival  kit  is  a 
praiseworthy  step  in  that  direction. 
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HISPANIC  HERITAGE  WEEK 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAtiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1972 


Mr    ANDERSON    of    California.   Mr. 
Soeaker      vesterday.      September      10, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  week  desig- 
Mted  as  "Hispanic  Heritage  Week  'In 
order  to  celebrate  and  pay  homage  to  the 
many  contributions  to  our  society  made 
bv  Americans  of  Spanish  origin. 
'  This  week  of  national  slgnifloance  ciil- 
minates  on  September  16— a  fltting  trib- 
uto   to    Mexican    Independence    Day— 
and  includes  "El  Grito,"  the  Mght  of 
September  15,  when  in  1810,  Father  Mi- 
guel Hidalgo  gave  his  famous  cry  for  in- 
dependence at  the  Uttle  village  of  Do- 
lores, Guanajuato. 

Being  a  native  Calif  omian.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  we  have  recognized- 
through  a  congressional  resolutlcm— the 
Importance  of  the  contributions  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  people  of  Spanish 

descent.  ,,  _■ 

California,  which  was  under  Mexicaja 
rule  until  1848,  has  been  partlculaily 
blessed  by  the  Spanish  culture  and  the 
talented  Mexican  American  men  and 
women  who  preceded  the  Anglos  in  set- 
tling and  developing  California. 

Look  at  our  architecture. 

Look  at  the  names  of  our  cities— Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco.  San  Diego, 
Sacramento,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Look  at  our  system  of  government,  our 
intellectual  life,  our  artistic  endeavors, 
our  industry  and  our  labor. 

In  fact.  California  was  officially  a 
bilingual  State  for  many  years  after 
entering  the  Union,  and  the  State  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  other  official  docu- 
ments, were  writtai  in  both  Spanish  and 

English.  ..         . 

Through  every  enterprise,  through 
every  venture,  or  undertaking,  the  strain 
of  Mexican  culture  can  be  found. 

But  how  have  we  rewarded  those  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  society? 
How  have  we  treated  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Jose  Piguero,  Don 
Dominguez.  Juan  Cabrillo.  and  Francisco 
Avila? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad  to  say  that  we 
have  not  done  very  well. 

While  15  percent  of  the  Calif omians 
killed  in  Vietnam  were  Mexican  Ameri- 
can; only  5.9  percent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's employees  in  California  are  of 
Mexican  origin. 

While  Mexican  Americans  consist  of 
17  percent  of  southern  California's 
population;  they  hold  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  150,000  Federal  jobs  in  the 
area. 

While  the  Federal  Government  hands 
out  bUlions  of  dollars  to  agribusiness  not 
to  grow  crops;  the  labors  of  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  fields  go  virtually  un- 
rewarded. 

While  we  spend  billions  in  foreign  aid: 

our  own  citizens  of  Mexican  descent  are 

denied    an    opportunity    for    adequate 

education. 

The  contributions  of  the  men   and 
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women  of  Spanish  origin  have  enriched 
our  country  immeasurably . 

Today,  at  the  beginning  of  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week,  we  must  renew  our  pledge 
to  end  discrimination  and  bigotry  and 
join  with  our  feUow  citizens  of  Mexican 
heritage  In  recognizing  and  paying 
homage  to  those  of  Hispanic  origin  who 
have  helped  build  the  United  States 
through  their  inspiration,  their  intellect 
and  their  hard  work. 


THE  HIT-AND-RUN  DRIVER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  the  hit-and-run  driver  con- 
tinues to  plague  the  average  American 
motorist.  Because  there  is  no  foolprool 
way  to  catch  or  Identify  theee  violators 
of  highway  safety,  very  often  accidents 
involving  both  death  and  injury  go  un- 
solved because  the  driver  at  fault  left 
the  scene  of  the  accident. 

Montgomery,    Ala.,   Police    Chief   Ed 
Wright  has  developed  a  program  which 
promises  to  be  a  deterrent  to  potential 
hit-and-run  violators  and  should  keep 
those  types  of  accidents  to  a  minimum. 
Chief  Wright  discusses  the  plan   at 
length  In  the  September  issue  of  the  FBI 
Law      Enforcement      Bulletin.      Chief 
Wright's  remarks  are  most  interesting 
and  informative  and  I  believe  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  could  learn  from  his 
experience.  I  would  like  to  share  his  re- 
marks with  this  Congress,  therefore,  I 
am  including  Chief  Wright's   remarks 
with  my  commwits. 

A  Program;  tor  Htt-akd-Run  Violations 
(By  Edward  L.  Wright,  Jr.) 
Ever  since  man  developed  the  wheel  to 
transport  himself  and  his  goods,  vehicular 
collision  accidents  have  become  common. 
When  technology  introduced  the  motor  ve- 
hicle, the  frequency  of  coUtolon  accidents 
not  only  Increased  but  also  they  became  more 
lethal  and  destructive. 

We  have  aU  seen,  at  one  time  or  anoiher, 
the  often  tragic  results  of  an  automobile 
accident,  but  there  Is  none  more  frustrating 
to  the  p<Alce  or  man  offensive  to  popular 
concepts  of  individual  responslbUlty  and  fair 
play  than  the  deetruction,  injury,  or  death 
caused  by  a  hit-and-run  driver.  This  type 
of  violation  usually  represents  a  challenging 
investigative  problem  to  the  p<riloe. 

There  are,  of  course,  thoee  lees  aggravated 
instances  where  the  hit-and-run  violation 
Involves  only  the  offender's  vehicle  and  some 
structure.  The  location,  time,  circumstances, 
and  minor  extent  of  the  damage  could  be 
such  that  the  offender  may  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  leave  the  scene.  Theee  leee  ag- 
gravated accidents,  generally,  are  reported  to 
the  authorities  by  the  violator.  They  are  not 
considered  to  be  hit-and-run  offenses  In  the 
same  sense  as  situations  In  which  a  violator 
drilberatrty  flees  the  accident  scene  to  con- 
ceal the  facts  of  his  InvolTement. 


VIWTVJ  U  L 1  US 

In  many  metropolitan  areas  the  investiga- 
tor of  hit-and-run  crimes  faces  considerable 
difficulty  in  Identifying  a  suspect  vehicle 
and  its  owner.  The  conditions  of  the  city 
enable  a  hit-and-run  violator  to  easUy  loee 
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himself  within  Its  complex.  In  one  of  many 
autwuDtoUe  repair  8h<^  the  offender  «n 
usuaUy  give  a  plausible  e«Pl"»»"«''\f,°'^^^ 
insurance  and  repair  purposes,  how  bla  vehi- 
cle was  damaged.  With  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  authenUclty  of  the  explanation,  the  shop 
repaliB  the  vehicle  and  obUterates  the  hlt- 
aSd-run  evidence.  The  violator  goes  about 
his  business  without  attracting  suspicion  of 
his  involvement  in  a  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vlctUn  and/or  his  famUy  »«»•"  to 
ab«>rb  their  loe*  with  a  «1»»'^'^*^**^  ^i"" 
tude  towards  the  p<*»ce  bwsause  the  perpe- 
trator has  not  been  dlsoovered.  

Each  violator.  psychoIogieaUy.  has  his  own 
motive  for  leaving  the  •««»«■  ^.^^^^t* 
survey  of  hit-and-run  offender,  to  "»>*«?*■ 
gomery.  Ala.,  area  indicated  that  neltter 
Mjcial  nor  economic  sUtus  could  categoriae 
theee  offenders  People  at  aU  social  and  eoo- 
nomic  levels  were  found  to  be  violator..  A 
predominant  motive,  in  addition  to  panic, 
Was  the  belief  by  hit-and-run  violators  that 
no  one  could  place  them  at  the  acclctent 
scene.  In  the  absence  of  wltnessee.  violators 
simply  fled  rather  than  face  up  to  their  re- 
sponslbUlty for  damage,  personal  injury,  or 

death.  , 

A  hit-and-run  Investigative  section  or  a 
metropoUtan  police  department  must  have 
Its  invesUgaOons  reach  into  suburban  and 
surrounding  communities  where  offenders 
traveling  to  and  from  the  city  might  be 
found.  Out  of  neceeslty.  It  must  make  fre- 
quent checks  and  Inquiries  of  the  repair 
shops  within  Its  jurisdiction  in  an  effort  to 
discover  hit-and-run  vehicles.  In  large  geo- 
graphical areas  this  task  can  become  a  days 
worklnitMlf.  _         .      „,,.__ 

To  Bobby  a.  PnUtt,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  Montgomery's  l^t-and-run  eectlocu  the 
odds  and  advantages  preventing  <1»«»^«5J 
seemed  to  favor  the  hit-and-run  ofendar 
The  officer's  advantage  seemed  to  consist  only 
of  any  debris  which  may  have  been  left  at 
the  crime  scene.  And,  even  8«^  «^^ 
needs  thorough  supporting  1iit««"8^*'*S 
tmd  boundless  determination  on  the  part  <x 
the  officer. 

PROOSAM 

During  the  early  part  of  IBM.  Officer  Prultt 
conceived  an  idea  which  would  w*!*^"^- 
ly  assist  in  detecting  and  identifying  hlt- 
aiid-run  offenders.  The  method  would  Iden- 
tify thoee  vehicles  involved  in  a  '•»»icularac- 
cldent  which  had  been  reported  »»^,^7^ 
Kated  by  the  police  from  thoee  whl^  hafl 
not.  A  sticker  device  attached  to  the  vehicle  s 
window  by  the  Uiveetlgatlng  law  enfoce»- 
^^1«.,iy  would  svgnliy  ti»at  *»»•  c^wj"^ 
stances  of  the  accident  had  been  reports! 

WhUe  the  Idea  was  simple,  a  geographical 
problem  remained.  The  city  of  ^f^**™^' 
the  State  capital  and  the  seat  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  Is  situated  In  the  northeartem 
nit  of  the  county,  which  location  plaoea 
it  in  close  proximity  to  two  oth«r  ooun- 
tlee.  In  addition,  each  of  the  adjoining 
counties  has  lU  county  saat  within  cloee 
oroxlmlty  to  Biontgomery,  which,  in  turn. 
^  imparts  additional  jurlsdlctloMa  ba- 
rters that  can  aid  the  hit-and-run  oCMdar. 
TWO  mlUtary  bases  are  located  within  Mont- 
Komerys  jurisdiction.  Since  tiie  city  has  » 
multiplicity  of  jurisdictions,  boundarte^and 
a  steady  flow  of  transient  traffic,  ooortlna- 
tlon  and  in^lementaUon  of  such  a  P«>^»«^ 
in  the  tn-oounty  aiea  appeared  to  be  dlffl- 

'^  The  sticker  concept  was  dlscua^d  wltt  at- 
ftclals  of  the  various  trloounty  JurladlcUMia 
together  with  the  owners  of  aU  repair  fa- 
cilities within  the  combined  area.  A  sample 
sticker  design  was  also  presented  to  mu- 
strate  Its  purpose.  The  sticker  meawjred  3 
by  3  Inches  and  had  space  to  designate  the 
date  and  location  of  the  accident  together 
wtth  the  officer  and  department  that  made 
the  report.  The  advantage  of  such  a  program 
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was  UnmedUtely  apparent,  and  agreements 
to  adopt  and  utilise  the  sticker  program 
were  glTen  by  those  cjontacted. 

Support  for  the  program  was  such  th«*. 
when  the  date  of  implementation  was  threat- 
ened by  delay  because  of  a  lack  of  funds 
in  the  budget  for  the  Initial  purchase  of  the 
stickers,  local  independent  Insurance  agents 
within  the  area  absorbed  this  expanse  to  get 
the  program  underway. 

IMPLCMKNTATION     AND     ItOOITICATION 

State,  county,  city,  and  military  police  offi- 
cers within  the  area's  operational  boundaries 
were  supplied  with  the  stickers,  and  the 
program  went  Into  effect  in  the  three-oounty 
area,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  on  September  3. 
1868. 

During  the  initial  stage  of  operation  the 
program  was  monitored  and  its  implementa- 
tion closely  coordinated  among  the  various 
enforcement  agencies  involved.  As  Is  the  case 
with  any  new  procedure,  weaknesses  were 
noted  and  certain  adjustments  were  made  to 
provide  a  more  effective  program. 

Shortcomings  noted  at  the  beginning 
spurred  certain  modifications. 

Each  striker  was  given  a  consecutively  se- 
quenced control  number.  This  provided  a  sys- 
tem for  accountability. 

The  original  stickers  had  an  adheelve  coat- 
ing on  the  reverse  side  which  was  exposed  for 
use  by  removing  the  protective  paper  back- 
ing. The  original  application  method  re- 
quired that  the  sticker  be  placed  on  the 
exterior  portion  of  a  window  surface.  Three 
Individual  problems  were  noted  In  utilizing 
this  practice: 

1.  The  poeslbUlty  of  effectively  removing 
the  sticker  and  transferring  It  to  another 
vehicle  existed.  This  wm  corrected  by  pur- 
chasing stickers  coated  with  an  adhesive  on 
the  front.  This  adhesive  Is  activated  with  the 
application  of  moisture  and  enables  the 
sticker  to  be  placed  on  the  more  protected 
interior  portion  of  the  automobile  window, 
a.  KxpoBure  to  the  eletnente  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  tended  to  obliterate  the 
writing  on  the  sticker  through  fading  and 
resulted  In  the  sticker's  curling  away  from 
the  surface  where  applied.  With  the  placing 
of  the  Improved  sticker  on  the  Interior  win- 
dow surface,  this  problem  was  staved. 

3.  At  flrst,  there  was  no  standard  area 
utlllaed  for  placement  of  the  sticker.  Pri- 
marily the  postlonlng  of  the  sticker  had  been 
discretionary  with  the  Investigating  officer 
according  to  the  type  of  vehicle  Involved. 
Standard  positions  now  utilised  are:  The 
upper  Inside  surface  of  the  rear  windshield 
on  either  the  driver's  or  passenger's  side  of 
the  vehicle;  and  the  upper  Inside  surface  of 
the  front  windshield  on  the  driver's  side 
(used  In  the  case  of  convertibles  or  thoee 
vehicles  that  have  sustained  extensive  dam- 
age In  other  areas) . 

In  situations  where  a  person  delayed  re- 
porting an  accident.  Information  would  be 
obtained  and  entered  on  the  uniform  traffic 
accident  report.  This  procedure  required  the 
hit-and-run  section  to  review  all  such  reports 
to  determine  which  onee  were.  In  fact,  de- 
layed. The  check  was  necessary  to  discover 
possible  suspect  vehicles  and  was  time  con- 
suming. A  separate,  supplementary  form  was 
Introduced  whereby  an  Investigating  ofllcor. 
talcing  a  delayed  or  minor  damage  report 
from  a  driver,  can  obtain  the  Information 
and  complete  the  additional  form  at  the 
same  time  he  completes  the  uniform  acci- 
dent report.  This  supplemental  report  Is  then 
routed  directly  to  the  hit-and-run  section 
for  comparison  with  other  similar,  reported 
accidents  In  which  that  vehicle  may  have 
been  Involved.  This  procedure  reduces  the 
time  required  for  review. 

Other  than  regular  oral  or  written  notices, 
there  was  no  special  reporting  procedtue 
whereby  officer*  In  the  field  oould  highlight 
the  observance  of  suspect  hit-and-run  vehi- 
cles. The  section  prepared  a  field  reportliig 
card  which  allows  officers  to  report  suspected 
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vehicles  and  particularly  Identify  them  to 
the  hit-and-run  section  by  license  number, 
make  and  model,  color,  street  location,  date 
and  time  observed,  and  location  of  damaged 
areas  on  the  vehicle.  This  card  Is  routed  di- 
rectly to  the  hit-and-run  section  upon  its 
completion. 

An  awareness  of  the  program  began  to 
spread  soon  after  its  introdvictlon.  Locally, 
citizens  would  notice  and  report  a  damaged 
vehicle  that  would  appear  in  their  neigh- 
borhood without  a  sticker.  When  a  damaged 
transient  vehicle  was  brought  to  a  local  re- 
pair facility,  an  officer  of  the  hit-and-run 
section  would  check  the  vehicle  and  damaged 
areas  together  with  the  owner's  report  of 
where,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  damage  was  sustained.  This  information 
was  submitted,  by  means  of  a  teletype  or  tele- 
phonic Inquiry,  to  the  Jurisdiction  where 
the  accident  allegedly  occurred,  or  to  the  city 
of  record  of  the  owner,  to  Insiore  that  the 
transient  vehicle's  owner  was  not  a  hit-and- 
run  violator.  Officers  of  adjoining  commu- 
nities and  in  nearby  States  began  to  notify 
this  department  when  a  cat  from  the  trlcoun- 
ty  area  was  garaged  In  their  districts  for 
repairs.  This  practice  restilted  in  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  becoming  Interested  and 
adopting  a  similarly  designed  program  with- 
in Its  area.  In  addition,  inquiries  have  been 
received  from  officials  of  several  other  cities 
suid  States  seeking  information  on  the  proce- 
dures and  success  of  the  program  to  date. 

On  November  4.  1969,  the  program  was  en- 
acted into  law  by  the  Montgomery  City  Com- 
mission. It  is  now  Included  In  the  city  code 
as  article  23,  section  23-1  and  those  that  fol- 
low. Basically  this  ordinance  provides  that: 
All  motor  vehicle  or  traUer  accidents  In 
which  any  person  la  killed,  Injured,  or  there 
la  damage  to  the  property  of  one  or  more 
persons  shall  be  Investigated. 

The  Investigating  officer  shall  affix  to  each 
vehicle  damaged  a  damage  release  sticker. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  to  repair  any  damaged  ve- 
hicle until  and  unless  such  a  sticker  has  been 
affixed. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  possess  a  sticker  or 
a  facsimile  thereof  unless  given  to  the  pos- 
sessor by  an  Investigating  pwUce  officer. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  transfer  a  sticker 
from  one  vehicle  to  another  or  to  affix  a  fac- 
simile to  any  vehicle. 

Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  requested 
to  repair,  appraise,  or  tow  a  damaged  vehicle 
without  a  sticker  affixed  shall  report  to  the 
department  within  24  hours  the  location  and 
description  of  such  vehicle. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  tow  or  remove  a 
damaged  vehicle  from  a  point  Inside  the  city 
or  police  Jurisdiction  to  a  point  outside  the 
city  or  police  Jurisdiction. 

The  person  who  repairs  a  damaged  vehicle 
or  the  person  In  charge  ol  the  repair  facility 
shall  remove  the  damage  release  sticker  be- 
fore delivery  of  the  vehicle  to  Its  owner. 

At  the  present  time  a  bill  has  been  In- 
troduced Into  the  State  legislature  patterned 
after  the  Montgomery  Olty  Code  providing 
for  the  adoption  of  a  statewide  sticker  pro- 
gram. The  bUl  has  received  the  support  of 
many  State  legislators  and  is  expected  to  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Prom  a  statistical  standpoint,  the  reiMler 
can  make  his  own  evaluation  of  the  program. 
In  1968,  the  year  preceding  implementa- 
tion of  the  program.  244  hit-and-run  cases 
were  reported.  Of  these.  143  cases  were  cleared 
which,  on  a  pyercentage  basis,  gave  a  68  p>er- 
cent  clearance  rate  of  reported  offenses.  In 
1969,  the  year  following  the  Implementation. 
681  cases  were  reported  (which  was  179  per- 
cent Increase  over  the  previous  period),  and 
571  cases  were  cleared  (a  299  percent  In- 
crease over  the  previous  period) .  The  clear- 
ance rate  for  this  reporting  period  was  84 
percent.  The  large  Increase  for  the  period 
following  implementation  is  attributed  to  the 
requirements  of  the  program  which  uncov- 
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ered  damage  not  previously  reported  and 
made  It  a  matter  of  record.  In  1970,  870  hit- 
and-run  cases  were  reported.  Of  those  679 
cases  were  cleared.  The  clearance  rate  for  this 
period  was  65  percent.  In  comparison  with 
the  previous  period,  19«8,  an  Increase  ot  28 
percent  In  reported  cases  occurred.  There  was 
approxlnuktely  a  19  percent  Increase  In  cases 
cleared.  In  1971,  1.100  cases  were  reported, 
and  811  of  these  cases  were  cleared  by  the 
hit-and-run  section,  which  amounted  to  a 
74  percent  clearance  rate.  A  comparison  be- 
tween the  periods  1970  and  1971  Indicated 
a  24  percent  increase  In  the  number  of  case* 
reported  over  this  period.  This  represented 
a  19  percent  increase  In  cases  cleared  for  this 
period. 

Resvlts 

Prom  an  enf  oroetnent  standpoint  the  pro- 
gram has  asalBted  not  only  the  local  oflloen 
but  StAte  officers  as  vroll.  "Hie  officer  on  pa- 
trol, with  little  effort,  can  now  note  a  dam- 
aged vehltde  and  determine  If  Its  damage  U 
a  matter  of  record.  The  program  has  had  a 
powerful  psychological  effect  on  offenders  as 
well.  An  example  of  this  ellec*  occurred  In 
March  of  this  year.  Dvirtng  the  daylight 
hours  a  vehicle  struck  a  pedestrian  who  was 
pushing  a  grocery  oert  acroaa  an  intersec- 
tion. The  pedestrian  was  knocked  down  and 
the  cart  continued  on  down  the  street  col- 
liding with  two  other  vehicles.  The  driver 
of  the  oar  which  struck  the  pedestrian  left 
the  scene  without  stopping.  Wltneesee  were 
able  to  furnish  the  lnve»tlga.ting  officer  the 
color  and  poertble  make  oC  the  vrtilcle  to- 
gether with  three  numbers  of  Its  license. 
Normal  Investigative  procedures  wen  put 
Into  operation  to  Identify  the  violator.  Bariy 
the  following  rooming  the  offender  presented 
himself  to  the  hit-And-run  section  with  the 
explanation  that  he  thought  It  beat  to  turn 
himself  In  without  having  to  be  apprehend- 
ed. He  believed  his  apprehension  was  Im- 
minent because  of  his  failure  to  have  a 
sticker  on  his  damaged  vehicle.  The  con- 
fessed violator  was  subsequently  tried  on  s 
charge  of  leaving  the  scene  ot  an  accident, 
found  guilty,  fined,  and  had  hla  llcenae 
suspended. 

ESarly  in  the  program  four  parked,  unoc- 
cupied vehicles  were  damaged  In  a  hit-and- 
run  Incident.  The  Lnveetlgating  officer  found 
no  condualve  evidence  at  the  scene  but  ob- 
tained paint  samples  of  the  vehicles  In- 
volved, together  with  foreign  paint  chips 
from  the  damaged  Eures  of  the  vehicles. 

Two  days  sifter  the  incident  a  driver 
brought  his  vehicle  to  a  repair  faculty  to  be 
fixed.  The  driver  claimed  that  his  vehicle 
had  been  struck  by  persons  unknown  while 
It  was  parked  In  an  alley  behind  his  place 
of  buslnees.  "Hie  hit-and-run  section  was 
notified  by  the  repair  shop  thait  a  vehicle 
without  a  sticker  had  been  brought  In  for 
repairs.  Paint  samples  were  obtained  from 
this  damaged  vehicle  and  cooopared  by  the 
State  crime  laboiratory  with  those  foreign 
samples  found  on  the  four  oars  In  the  hit- 
and-run  Incident.  TTie  samples  matched. 
With  this  evidence  the  owner  was  questioned 
as  to  his  whereabout*  on  the  night  c€  the 
Incident.  He  denied  having  been  near  ttie 
scene  but,  when  oonfronted  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  matching  paint  samples,  con- 
fessed to  having  been  reepooalble  for  this 
hit-and-run  Incident.  He  was  tried  In  the 
city  court  and  oonvloted  on  the  charge  of 
leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident. 

Another  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  was  the  case  of  an  offender  who 
struck  a  parked  vehicle  late  one  evening  while 
returning  home  from  a  party.  Believing  there 
were  no  witnesses  because  of  the  hour,  he 
left  the  scene.  When  the  accident  was  In- 
vestigated, parts  of  a  headlamp  molding  and 
parking  lamp  lens  were  found  In  the  Im- 
mediate area.  These  Items  were  retained  and 
forwarded  to  the  hit-and-run  section  to- 
gether with  the  Investigating  officer's  sup- 
plemental report.  Three  weeks  after  the  in- 
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cident  a  man  brought  hU  late  model  vehicle 
to  a  repair  faculty  to  have  It  fixed  and  stated 
that  he  had  run  Into  a  poet  In  the  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  area. 

Since  the  vehicle  did  not  have  a  sticker, 
the  hit-and-run  section  was  notified.  The 
(Uicription  of  the  vehicle  given  by  the  shop 
foreman  to  the  hit-and-run  section  fitted 
the  make  and  model  of  the  vehicle  from 
which.  It  had  been  determined,  the  molding 
Mul  lens  parts  found  earlier  at  the  hit-and- 
run  accident  scene  had  come.  These  Items 
were  taken  to  the  repair  shop  and  compared 
with  the  vehicle  In  question.  They  matched 
with  similar  parts  missing  on  the  damaged 
vehicle.  The  owner  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
found  guilty  of  leaving  the  scene  of  an  ac- 
ctdtnt.  He  was  fined  8100  and  court  coeto 
and  his  license  was  suspended  for  a  period 
of  6  months. 

The  program  has  proved  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  Identifying  many  hit-and-run  sus- 
pects. The  methods  have  been  neither  opera- 
tionally nor  administratively  complicated.  In 
fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  sticker  program 
has  reduced  the  time  spent  by  the  hit-and- 
run  section  In  certain  areas  of  Investigation 
by  focusing  immediate  attention  on  suspect 
vehicles.  The  results  experienced  thxos  far  in 
the  program  promise  to  be  a  deterrent  to 
potential  hit-and-run  violators  and.  hope- 
fully, keep  these  particularly  offensive  crimes 
to  a  minimum. 


A  LAW   FOR  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   TLLXKOIB 

m  THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
just  passed  the  September  10  deadline 
for  the  report  which  is  due  under  pro- 
visions of  the  new  campaign  reporting 
law,  I  thought  my  colleagues  might  be 
interested  in  an  editorial  relating  to  the 
law  which  appeared  in  the  August  28, 
1972,  editlMi  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star. 
The  editorial  says  it  all.  I  have  nothing 
to  add  and  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial 
In  the  Record  : 

A  Law  foh  CoNcaEss 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 
For  once  in  their  lives,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  almost  to  a  man  must  experi- 
ence what  It  Is  like  when  they  pass  a  law  to 
"Improve"   somebody's   conduct. 

The  guys  who  have  passed  so  many  regu- 
latory laws  that  drive  other  people  up  the 
wall  are  flnaUy  finding  out  what  It  Is  like  to 
be  on  the  receiving  end — and  it  isn't  any 
fun. 

The  problem  Is  not  In  pursuing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law.  The  problem  is  the  detail, 
technical  complications  and  uncertainties 
Involved  in  its  precise  application  In  every 
circumstance  from  Peoria  to  Plttsbxirgh. 

We  now  have  a  law  limiting  the  money 
that  federal  candidates  can  sptend  on  politi- 
cal campalgiis.  forbidding  excessive  and  un- 
tracable  activities  to  "buy  an  election."  The 
sums  are  large  for  presidential  candidates, 
smaller  for  setiators,  and  still  smaller  for 
congressmen — based  on  the  populations  in- 
volved. 
It  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  doesn't  it? 
But  how.  In  fact,  do  you  execute  such  a 
control  In  effective  detail? 

The  way  the  law  attempts  to  do  it  is  to 
require  candidates  to  certify  every  ad  ex- 
penditure they  malte  on  TV,  radio  and  in 
newspapers,  and  to  hold  both  the  candidate 
and  any  mediimi  he  used  responsible  for  any 
excess! 
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That  raises  some  problems.  How  do  we  in 
Peoria  know  what  President  Nixon  and  Can- 
didate McOovem  are  spending  in  Nome,  Alas- 
ka, or  on  other  media?  How  do  we  at  the 
Journal  Star  know  whether  the  ad  placed 
here  is  in  excess  or  not? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  we  are 
prohibited  from  taking  any  ads  tliat  apply 
to  those  candidacies  and  p>o68ibly  to  Issues 
involved  in  those  candidacies  without  the 
express  authorization  of  the  candidate  lilm- 
self  and  his  certification  to  us  that  it  Is  not 
In  excess. 

So,  if  the  county  chairman  in  Peoria  coun- 
ty wants  to  run  a  Democratic  ad  caUlng  on 
people  to  support  the  whole  ticket,  we  have 
a  problem.  How  much  of  that  expenditure 
must  be  allocated  to  McOovern's  campaign 
limit?  How  much  belongs  to  Puclnaki?  How 
much  to  each  federal  candidate,  and  where  la 
his  certificate? 

If  the  UAW  wants  to  come  out  for  Senator 
WhooLs  and  announce  it  In  a  paid  ad,  can 
they?  No.  Not  without  the  senaU^'s  formal 
official  and  legal  okay  and  his  certificate  on 
the  expenditure. 

If  the  Independent  Voters  Association 
wants  to  come  out  for  certain  Democrats  and 
certain  Republicans  as  their  choice  of  the 
■good  guys"  and  proclaim  their  opinions  In 
an  ad,  can  they?  Not  without  the  express 
okay  of  each  federal  candidate  involved  and 
each  such  must  subtract  bis  portion  of  value 
of  that  newspaper  ad  or  TV  commercial  from 
his  allotted  spending  limit  (although  he 
may  not  spend  a  dime  on  it  himself ) . 
What  proportion? 
Nobody  ItnowB. 

When  should  it  be  proportioned  lietween 
candidates  depending  on  the  content  of  the 
ad?  What  if  the  ad  is  certified  to  be  split 
50-50  but  the  contents  of  the  ad  seem  to  be 
60-40  In  who  Is  boosted? 

What  If  the  media  distributes  partly  in 
the  district  and  psutly  outside  the  district 
on  which  limits  are  based? 

Notxxly  luiowE  the  answers  to  these  and  a 
thousand  other  questions  In  the  varied  cir- 
cumstances of  political  activity  by  all  Idnds 
of  people  throughout  the  United  States. 

We  don't  know  the  answers.  The  comptrol- 
ler general  doesn't  know  the  answers.  The 
candidates  don't  know  the  answers. 

Nobody  knows  any  given  answer  until  some 
poor  devU  is  hauled  Into  court  and  the  court 
thinks  about  It  and  decides  what  the  court 
thinks  is  an  answer ! 

The  rlgamorole,  the  uncertainties,  the  rislis 
and  the  costs  of  going  through  an  extensive 
bureaucratic  procedure  for  every  Individual 
ad  are  so  staggering  tliat  a  good  many  small 
radio  stations  have  reportedly  decided  sim- 
ply not  to  take  any  poUtlcal  ads  of  any  kind. 
Citizens  and  organizations  other  than  the 
candidates  themselves  and  those  expressly 
authorized  by  and  working  with  the  candi- 
date simply  are  forbidden  by  law  to  express 
themselves  polltlcaUy  at-their  own  expense! 
Is  this  crazy? 

Yes.  but  when  you  attempt  to  control 
the  political  spending  of  220,000.000  Ameri- 
cans, how  else  can  It  be  done? 

Big  brother  is  a  confusing,  deadening,  and 
expensive  onlooker  in  any  activity. 

This  one  j\ist  happ>en8  to  be  one  that  comes 
right  back  to  the  same  guys  v.-ho  passed  the 
law — and  to  their  challengers — and  much  of 
this  troublesome  mechanical  demand  is  now 
on  them. 

It  will  be  a  miracle  if  they  can  even  know 
what  they  are  doing  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy— and  a  crime  by  law  if  they  don't! 

(Some  candidates  don't  even  know  the  law 
exists  .  .  .  but  are  subject  to  severe  penal- 
ties for  violating  it.) 

It  is  perhaps  a  healthy  thing  that  every 
candidate  for  Congress  this  year  wlU  get  a 
personal  example  of  how  govemxnent  regula- 
tion, in  a  fairly  simple  matter  and  with  •  •  • 
confuses  the  urgent  business  In  which  he  Is 
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engaged — and    Imposes    a    sizable    new    ek- 
expenae. 

Perhaps  they  will  go  back  to  Washington 
after  this  election  with  some  small  notion 
of  how  many  of  the  'good  laws"  they  have 
passed  actually  turn  out  as  a  dead  hand  on 
the  vital  functions  of  a  whole  society  and  arc 
both  Inoperable  and  expensive. 

Our  only  regret  is  that  ap(>ellate  and  su- 
preme court  judges,  especially,  of  the  United 
States  are  not  running  for  election,  too.  and 
subject  to  the  actual  results  of  this  thing. 

It  would  be  healthy  if  they  realised  how 
impossible  it  Is  to  "obey  the  law"  under  a 
system  where  nobody  reaUy  knows  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law,  and  cotirU  operate  under 
the  kind  of  disregard  for  identifiable  prin- 
ciples and  precedents  that  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  victim  to  know  whether  he  is 
doing  "right"  or  liable  for  severe — even 
criminal — proceedings  on  a  rule  nobody  has 
noade  yett 

It's  hard  to  run  a  campaign  that  way.  It's 
damned  hard  to  run  a  business  or  factory 
tliat  way,  too. 

Big  Brother  is  with  us.  now.  There  are 
second  class  citizens,  now.  And  we  have  made 
second  class  citizens  of  our  most  productive 
p>eople! 

And  until  we  learn  that  you  can't  do  every- 
thing from  Washington — and  liave  it  actu- 
ally work. 

Meanwhile,  the  real  fun  fc«-  tlie  candidates 
Is  just  about  to  begin — because  nobody  has 
ever  laid  out  a  campaign  plan  that  embraces 
every  single  activity  of  everybody  concerned 
from   his   party    to   his   personal   campaign 
headquarters  and  also  to  embrace  anyixxly 
and  anything  ttiat  may  support  him 
Such  budgeting  Is  Impossible. 
It  Is  also  absolutely  necessary  tinder  the 
law. 
Lots  of  luck,  fellows  I 


ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  OP  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  SINGAPORE  AT 
GRADUATION  CEREMONY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MASTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1992 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  attended  the  gradu- 
ation ceremonies  of  the  School  of  Dialy- 
sis Therapy  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Renal  Dialysis  Center  yesterday. 
Twenty-four  persons  were  gradtiated 
with  all  of  the  special  skills  and  knowl- 
edge required  to  serve  their  fellow  human 
beings  as  dialysis  nurses.  This  field,  of 
course,  forms  part  of  the  impmrtant  de- 
velopment of  paramedical  personnel  in 
the  delivery  of  quality  mediwd  care. 

I  have  long  taken  an  active  Interest  in 
the  serious  problems  kidney  disease  pre- 
sents for  so  many  people.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  able  to  introduce  and  have  enacted 
legislation  which  provided  for  an  Ana- 
tomical Donors  Act  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  facilitating  the  donation  and 
use  of  kidneys,  and  other  vital  bodily 
organs,  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area.  Because  of  the  unique  political 
msikeup  of  this  area,  with  its  three  sepa- 
rate pwlitical  entities,  real  piroblems  oc- 
curred with  attempts  to  donate  £ind  use 
organs  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
graduates,  and  was  most  impressed  with 
remarks  which  were  made  by  His  Excel- 
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lency.  Prof.  E.  8.  Montelro.  Ambassador 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Singapore,  on  the 

^I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  review 
of  my  coUeagues  in  the  Congress  the  text 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks: 

AnBRMSS  BT   HliS  EXCKLLXNCT  PKOF    E.  8.  MON- 
^^«,    AT    TH.    QIUDUATION    CE«MONY 

or  DIAI.T81S  Nthmm 

Lwlie.  and  OanUemen.  thin  l"^^'^'*^,  * 
mort  Dl«u»ut  occMlon  for  mo  and  my  wife 
S  b/i^nt  at  thU  mo»t  ausplclovxs  a^d 
proud  occMlon  when  you  are  ab««\%^«- 
K  your  diploma*  qualifying  you  as  Dlal- 

^wft^Xe  rapid  advance-  which  are  wday 
belnK  made  in  the  field  of  Scientific  Med- 
^me*  STuse  of  the  Artificial  Kl«l"«y  f^^" 
chUiM  uj  help  tho»e  with  faUlng  kidney 
fui^cuon  haa  b«»me  universal  t^e  world 
over  The  use  oX  the  kidney  machine  first 
ul^'  oS;  foT  acute  Renal  faUure  has  today 
^1  Extended  to  save  live-  in  cases  with 
?h,;^n"  Benal  PaUure  and  In  ca«»80l  P^- 
aonlnn  when  U  is  neccaaary  to  speedily  re- 
*?!e*po*»ns  circulating  In  the  Wood"  In 
™  ^    Pbenobarbltone   Poisoning    as   the 

ory  effective  and  ^Pf/.  Tr^l^KTc^y 
TTie  extended  use  of  the  Artificial  Kidney 
MSiU^or  caaes  of  Chronic  Ber^  Failure 
was  made  possible  when  the  Father  oi 
H^^m^ysi^  Professor  Scrlbner  invented 
^^^t  mat  enabled  us  to  dlalyse  cas^  of 
Chronic  Benal  Failure  many  times  a  week 
SoTt  me  necessity  of  any  -P-J^^^^ 
downs  on  the  arms  or  "»8«-^The  Bcrtbner 
shunt  la  a  simple  appliance  but  tbo  >»PPy 
ch^ce  of  the  rtght  material  to  ,make  the 
shunt  and  now  the  Internal  fistula  enabled 
usTe^nd  the  use  of  the  Artificial  mdne^ 
Machine  to  treat  and  keep  alive  otherwise 
'atal  cases  of  Chronic  Uraemia. 

The  importance  of  this  advance  is  per- 
haos  not  sufflclenUy  realised.  These  un- 
for^una^  paUents.  some  of  them  breadwin- 
ners in  the  prime  of  their  lives,  would  have 
died  but  for'^me  use  of  the  Artificial  ^dney 
Machines  which  have  l^^'^  J^^^  "fJ'H 
normal  lives,  follow  their  normal  occupa- 
tion and  look  after  their  famUles.  Kven  the 
lnc«aslng  addlUonal  benefits  fr?".  kidney 
transplantaUon  from  donors  made  legal  by 
the  Anatomical  Gift  Act  for  «««  °f.P.^- 
greaslve  kidney  faUure  has  not  lewened  but 
in  fact  increased  the  importance  of  the  use 
of  the  Artificial  Kidney  Machines  in  "^e 
treatment  of  cases  of  progressive  and  fatal 
cafes  of  Renal  failure.  ^     ^    ,     „ 

Ladles  and  OenUemen,  this  Indeed  is  a 
ereat  medical  advance  and  you  who  are  to- 
day qualified  as  Benal  Nurses  are  fellow  par- 
ticipants in  this  great  medical  venture^  I 
would  like  therefore  to  congratulate  each 
one  of  you  for  Joining  with  us  in  this  world- 
wide fraternity  to  help  those  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves  who  are  suffering  from 
Chronic  Benal  FaUure. 

Your  role  In  the  Benal  Team  of  a  Nephrol- 
ogy Unit  is  most  important  because  you  are 
the  link  between  the  machine  and  the  pa- 
tient With  an  increasing  trend  today  to  have 
renal  dialysis  done  at  home,  convenient  to 
the  paUent  and  the  family.  I  need  not  stress 
the  importance  of  the  education  of  the 
renal  patient  which  wlU  be  your  moet  Im- 
portant reeponslblUty  besides  manipulating 
the  machine.  You  must  remember,  the  pa- 
tient la  usually  domin*tod  by  the  emotion 
of  uncertainty  and  fear  although  he  or  she 
may  not  show  It.  You  must  establish  the  oon- 
fldence  of  your  patient  and  teach  him  about 
the  machine,  the  care  of  the  shunt  and  the 
limb,  the  need  to  keep  to  the  diet  and  salt 
restriction  prescribed  by  the  doctor. 

Most  Important  you  must  remote  the  "de- 
pendence complex"  from  yoxxr  patients  who 
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lnevlt«kbly  believe  that  theli  lives  depend  on 
the  machine.  Bather,  you  should  stress  that 
the  machine  is  only  a  me»u8  to  an  end.  In 
your  nurse-patient  relationship  which  will 
inevitably  develop  you  should  be  careful  to 
keep  a  weU-balanced  paileat-nurse  relation- 
ship in  accordance  with  the  high  prtnclples 
of  the  nursing  ethics  of  your  profession. 

You  may  be  intereaied  to  know  that  four 
years  ago  Singapore  started  a  similar  scheme 
to  train  the  Renal  Nurses  who  were  urgently 
required  by  the  growing  demands  for  more 
dialysis  in  Chronic  Renal  Failure  in  Singa- 
pore. Today  this  specialist  branch  of  renal 
nursing  Is  much  in  demand  in  Singapore. 

My  wife  and  I  are  indeed  happy  to  be  with 
you  today  and  we  would  like  to  assure  you 
as  our  dear  ooUeaguee  that  you  are  engaged 
In  assisting  in  one  of  the  noblftJt  aspects  of 
the  profession  of  medicine  of  which  you  will 
always  be  the  most  trusted  handmaids  of  the 
physician  and  trusted  friends  of  grateful 
patients. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  Join  me  in  offering  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  each  of  the  graduates. 
and  in  applauding  their  real  dedication 
to  this  most  important  work.  The  gradu- 
ates. Jacqueline  L.  Bayne.  Kenneth  G. 
Bolen.  Shirley  Bowden,  Margaret  B. 
Brice.  Susanna  R.  Brlddell,  Morris  Cal- 
houn. Rebecca  K.  Dalley,  Ronald  R. 
Fuller.  David  L.  Jones,  Mildred  Kadln. 
Deirdre  C.  Langford.  Robert  J.  Leonard, 
Carolyn  Martin.  Ovella  Goziem  Rapu, 
Dwlght  R.  Rlcketts.  John  J.  Rzonsa,  Jr.. 
William  V.  Sanwald,  Donna  R.  School- 
meester.  Sandra  G.  Shaw.  Marilyn  N. 
Shrager.  Joyce  A.  Villareal,  Alexander  F. 
Worthing,  Raymond  A.  Vanencis,  and 
Patricia  A.  Durant,  all  deserve  the  high- 
est praise. 
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themselves,  their  vxilnerabUlty  to  crime, 
drug  abvise  and  JuvenUe  delinquency,  the 
heavy  financial  loss  and  damage  to  expensive 
equipment  and  to  improve  apprehension  and 
evidence  gathering  for  conviction.  The  re- 
quest was  made  under  the  "hardening  of 
crime  targets"  category  of  money  available 
to  Virginia  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Coo- 
trol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

One  member  of  the  CouncU  on  Criminal 
Justice  questioned  the  distribution  of  funds 
under  the  category  for  schools  to  one  school 
system  when  many  systems  would  like  to 
install  such  a  program. 

"I  have  the  feeling  In  this  project  that 
we're  In  effect  getting  out  ot  bounds  In. pro- 
viding a  unique  service  to  one  locality  which 
we  can't  possibly  provide  to  other  localities," 
said  Judge  Blchard  J.  Jambcrsky  of  Fairfax. 
"I  think  school  systems  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  concerned  about  this.  Most  are  hav- 
ing to  take  money  out  of  the  education 
budget  In  order  to  provide  It." 

A  spokesman  of  the  councU's  administra- 
tive arms,  the  state  Division  of  Justice  and 
Crime  Prevention,  said  Alexandria  schocls 
average  three  alarms  nightly  with  about  one 
In  100  alarms  being  valid  break-In  com- 
plaints. He  added  Alexandria  had  asked  for 
the  funds  to  start  a  pilot  project. 


LINE  ITEM  BUDGETS 


THE  SOARING  COST  OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
noimcement  that  $47,000  in  LEAA  funds 
are  to  be  given  to  an  Alexandria  school 
project  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  break- 
ins  and  vandalism  of  Alexandria  schools 
is  unique  to  say  the  least.  Federal  funds 
intended  to  make  the  streets  safe  from 
criminals  are  now  to  be  used  to  protect 
the  taxpayers'  educational  investments. 
Education    and   the   police   may   not 
profit  from  this  expenditure,  but  some 
equipment    company    should    make    a 
pretty  good  commission.  I  include  a  re- 
lated news  cMpping  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Washiiigton  Post,  Sept.  10,  19721 
Alexandria  Granti-d  «47.011  To  Fight  School 
Vandalism 
Richmond.— The      Virginia      Coimcil      on 
Criminal  Justice  has  made  a  $47,081  grant  to 
an  Alexandria  school  project  aimed  at  curb- 
ing   hreak-lns    and    vandalism   at    the   city 
schools. 

The  money,  along  with  $17,121  In  local 
funds,  will  be  used  by  the  Alexandria  School 
Board  to  buy  surveillance  cameras,  alarm 
systems,  two  walkie-talkie  radios  and  tele- 
phone lease  lines  "to  harden  the  Alexandria 
city  schools  as  crime  targets." 

In  Its  application  for  funds  the  city  said 
the  project  hopefully  will  eliminate  or  mark- 
edly   reduce    the   schools    as    crime    targets 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  address  by  Long  Beach  State 
University  President,  Stephen  Horn  to 
draw  each  Member's  attention  to  the 
manj'  disadvantages  ol  the  line-item 
budget. 

The  line-term  budget,  as  will  be  illus- 
trated by  President  Horn,  apart  from  be- 
ing a  much  dated  method  of  budgeting, 
serves  to  frustrate  the  State's  higher  edu- 
cation  officials  in  their  attempts  to  pro- 
vide a  good  education  with  the  limited 
funds  allocated  to  them  each  year.  It  is 
an  example  of  bureaucratic  redtape  at 
its  costliest  glory. 

Perhaps  printing  this  speech  will  serve 
to  focus  more  Callfornians'  attention  on 
the  situation  and  in  this  way  serve  as  an 
impetus  for  change.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  State  of  California  will  take  the 
Hoover  Commission's  studies  to  heart 
and  use  a  more  efficient,  less  costly  meth- 
od of  financial  planning. 

The  address  follows: 
[Partial  text  of  remarks  by  Stephen  Horn, 
President,   California   State   College.  Long 
Beach.  CalUornla,  before  the  Scottish  Bite 
Bodies.  March  5,  1971  ] 

Ode  to  a  Line-Itbm  Budget 
I  appear  before  you  tonight,  ladles  axid 
gentlemen,  to  discuss  education.  Not  the  edu- 
cation of  college  students,  but  the  educa- 
tion of  college  presidents.  The  education  that 
the  State  of  California  has  provided  students 
able  to  benefit  from  It  has  been— at  least,  up 
to  this  polnt^very  good.  But  based  on  my 
own  experience  of  some  seven  months,  tM 
education  that  California  provides  Its  State 
College  presidents  can  only  be  described  m 
unbelievable.  , 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  have  spent  moet  m 
the  last  12  years  groping  my  way  througn 


the  mazes  and  thickets  of  the  Washington 
b^ucracy.  But  I  must  stand  before  you 
St  and  confess  that  California  mi|kes 
tumble.  UtUlzlng  a  fairly  commonpUce 
SJLuyrerlal  device  caUed  the  "line-Item  budg- 
r>5ie  State  of  CalUornla  has  woven  a 
vi,t  and  complex  tapestry  of  ^i"'^"^^  5^ 
!!m  that  surely  must  be  one  of  the  wonders 
S*^e  modem  world,  "me  line-Item  budget 

Mistered  by  long  ^^^^^'t,^^  ^^^ 
'^U>  is  further  complicated  by  a  pro- 
S«tion  of  state  administrative  procedures 
SSTare  all  too  often  outdated.  Irrelevant  or 
iSly  act  to  stifle  aU  initiative,  mnovatlon, 
nr  economy  of  operation. 

Sy  statedT  a  line-item  budget  Is  a 
butot  m  which  every  major  expenditure  and 
^  not  so  major  are  listed  and  approved 
^\y  line,  once  the  budget  Is  o-PP^o^^ 
S»  atolnlstrators  of  the  budget  are  seldom 
Sowed  to  deviate  from  line  Items  "^d  pres- 
Sents  have  no  authority  to  move  funds  be- 
tw.in  such  broad  functional  categories  as 
raneral  admmisuatlon.  Instruction,  student 
Mfvlces.  library,  and  plant  operation,  among 
TtSers.  iroT  example.  In  the  Instruction  func- 
t^  there  are  separate  line  Items  for  per- 
sonal services,  operatUig  expenses  and  equlp- 
^Tt,  student  assistants,  etc  In  the  Studenx 
^l^  function  there  are  also  lines  for  the 
same  and  many  more  Items. 

If  a  family  budget  were  run  this  vyay  you 
would  budget  $25  a  month  for  your  telephone 
bill  and  $160  for  food,  perhaps  a  year  or  more 
^ore  you  planned  to  spend  It  But  suppose 
vour  wife's  mother  unexpectedly  comes  to 
Jislt  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month. 
She's  a  big  eater,  so  your  food  budget  is  ex- 
hausted with  two  days  of  the  month  stui 
left  On  the  other  hand,  since  she  s  staying 
with  you,  your  wife  doesn't  caU  her  long  dis- 
tance every  day,  so  your  phone  bUl  Is  only 
$8.  It  seems  like  no  problem.  Just  use  the 
telephone  surplus  to  buy  the  food. 

you  could  do  that,  with  a  program  budget, 
or  even  a  line-Item  budget  with  some  flexi- 
bility—but  not  with  the  line-Item  budget 
which  controls  the  destiny  of  the  State  Col- 
leges You  would  either  have  to  secure  .the 
p«mlsslon  of  an  anonymous  staff  assistant 
ST  the  Department  of  Finance  In  Sacramento 
or  eventually  secure  a  special  deficit  appro- 
priation to  pay  two-days  food  bUls,  whUe 
the  money  you  saved  on  the  telephone  bUl 
would  probably  revert  to  the  state's  general 
fund. 

Of  course.  U  your  famUy  actuaUy  operatea 
on  a  line-item  budget,  you  would  probably 
agure  ways  to  resolve  little  dlfBcultles  like 
the  above  without  a  deficit  appropriation. 
You'd  probably  go  to  yotir  grocer  and  say, 
"How  about  charging  $15  of  your  telephone 
calls  to  my  telephone  number  and  giving 
me  the  equivalent  amount  of  food?"  That  Is 
not  an  unknown  procedure  In  state  govern- 
ment. 

Now— let  me  apply  this  rough  analogy  di- 
rectly to  our  University.  We  have  a  category 
for  Student  Assistants  within  the  Instruc- 
tional portion  of  our  budget  and  a  similar 
category  In  the  Student  Services  portion  of 
our  budget.  If  we  run  short  of  funds  In  one 
category— but  have  a  surplus  In  the  other — 
the  prMldent  cannot  authorize  the  transfer 
to  meet  the  need.  Putting  It  simply,  a  trans- 
.\ctlon  that  could  be  handled  by  two  Vice 
Presidents  walking  across  the  haU  requires 
the  submission  of  documentation  to  the 
Chancellor's  Office  In  Los  Angeles  and  to  the 
Department  of  Finance  In  Sacramento.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen — a  simple,  logical  need 
for  an  intra-campus  transfer  of,  say,  $3,000 
or  less  could  require  several  hundred  doUars. 
aud  several  weeks  time  on  the  part  of  several 
layers  of  unneeded  administration  "rlgama- 
role.' 
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I'm  not  allowed  to  run  the  train 

Or  see  how  fast  'twiU  go. 
I  ain't  allowed  to  let  ofl  steam 

Or  make  the  whistle  blow. 
I  cannot  exercise  control 

Or  even  ring  the  beU. 
But  let  the  darn  thing  Jump  the  track 

and  see  who  catches  hellt 


As  President  of  California  State  CoUege. 
Long  Beach— the  third  largest  university  In 
California — I  sometimes  feel  like  the  engineer 
In  the  anonymous  verae : 


There  are  sound  historical  reasons  why  the 
line-Item  budget  has  persisted  so  long.  A 
leglsUture  hlstorlcaUy  has  exerted  Its  Influ- 
ence on  the  executive,  first  by  detailing  a 
specific  level  of  funding  to  be  expended  on  a 
given  governmental  function  and,  second, 
by  Impoalng  prohibitions  and  limitations  on 
that  spending.  The  appropriation  of  funds 
for  specific  purposes  rather  than  in  a  lump 
sum  for  a  general  program  dates  back  to  the 
victory  of  the  legislative-oriented  Jefler- 
sonlans  over  the  executive-oriented  Hamll- 
tonlans  In  the  early  yean  of  the  republic. 

We  can  appreciate  this  historical  Justifi- 
cation Just  as  we  can  appreciate  the  effici- 
ency of  the  steam  locomotive  compared  to 
horse  transport  of  the  19th  century.  But 
today  we  move  people  better,  faster  and 
farther  with  airplanes.  Similarly,  we  have 
20th  centtiry  management  tools  that  wlU  do 
the  same  Job  as  the  19th  century  line-Item 
budget — but  do  it  better,  faster,  and  more 
economically. 

The  Hoover  Commission  In  1949  called  at- 
tention to  the  concept  of  performance 
budgeting— which  Is  budgeting  based  on 
functions,  activities  and  projecu.  Budgeting 
based  on  the  work  to  be  done  rather  than 
on  the  things  to  be  acquired  such  as  personal 
services,  equipment  and  supplies.  Since  the 
Hoover  Commission  reported,  the  number  of 
line-item  appropriations  In  the  16  major 
money  bUls  Congress  passes  each  year  has 
decreased  almost  two-thirds.  This  tendency 
of  the  Congress  to  appropriate  for  broad 
categories  of  services  has  Increased  executive 
flexibUlty  and  provided  for  more  effective  use 
of  resources. 

Some  will  ask.  of  course,  that  If  the  Con- 
gress or  the  State  Leglslattire  does  not  specify 
precisely  how  each  tax  doUar  mtist  be  spent 
by  a  public  agency,  Is  not  the  public  giving 
up  Its  control  over  the  public  purse,  and  wlU 
it  not  be  powerless  to  prevent  Incompetency, 
waste,  and  actvial  embegy.lement? 

The  answer  is  no.  The  responslbile  adminis- 
trator must  stiU  explain  to  the  next  higher 
executive  level  and  to  the  legislature  Just 
what  he  Intends  to  accomplish  with  his 
funding.  Generally,  a  tacit  agreement  is  ar- 
rived at  between  legislative  committee  and 
program  administrator  about  the  goals  to  be 
achieved  vrtth  the  money  allotted.  The  com- 
mittee and  the  program  administrator  know 
that  next  year  and  the  year  after  that  the 
administrator  must  rettim  for  additional 
funding.  He  must  Justify  his  requests  not 
only  by  budget  presentation  but  by  past 
performance. 

One  learns  early  that  you  do  not  deceive  a 
legislator.  They  have  long  memories.  As  more 
and  more  lawmakers  become  professionals  In 
their  chosen  field  of  poUtlcs.  they  also  become 
specialists  in  the  areas  covered  by  their  com- 
mittees or  subcommlttes.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  of  some  early  civil  servants,  "few  die 
and  none  resign."  Today  we  might  say  that 
of  legislators.  The  program  director  knows 
that  each  new  budget  hearing  brings  a  day 
of  reckoning  for  last  year's  performance.  This 
Is  as  it  should  be  In  a  representative  govern- 
ment where  those  elected  must  try  to  re- 
flect citizen  priorities  as  best  they  can. 

The  Hoover  Commission's  approval  of  per- 
formance budgeting  has  Influenced  many 
large  private  corporations  as  well  as  the  fed- 
eral government.  Even  our  Associated  Stu- 
dents have  changed  their  financial  planning 
procedures  from  line-Item  budgeting  to  pro- 
gram budgeting.  This  is  another  instance  of 
where  we  can  learn  from  them. 
In  Gallfonxla,  some  of  our  budget  practices 
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in  appearance,  at  least,  have  foUowad  tlte 
federal  pattern.  The  governor  submiu  a 
single  budget  bm  to  the  Legislature,  it  Is 
based  on  estimates  often  prepared  more  than 
12  months  \Mtan  the  beginning  of  a  par- 
ticular fiscal  year.  The  funds  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  OoUeges  are  appropriated  In  a 
lump  6\im  to  the  Trustees  according  to  three 
schedules — personal  services,  operating  ex- 
pense and  equ^ment,  and  reimbursements — 
only  here  is  where  slmpUclty  stops. 

California  State  College,  Long  Beach  must 
submit  lU  estimated  budget  needs  a  full  18 
months  to  two  years  in  advance  of  the  budg- 
et year  it  covers.  TbM.t  line-Item  budget  is 
carefully  scrutinized  and  red-penciled  by  the 
ChanceUor's  OlBoe  and  then  integrated  into 
a  line-Item  budget  for  the  entire  State  Col- 
lege system. 

That  budget,  Ln  turn,  is  reviewed  by  the 
Department  c^  Finance,  acting  as  the  gov- 
ernor's elite  stAff  analysts  and  all  too  often 
program   managers.   There    It    is   pared,   re- 
negotiated,   re-cut,    and    finally    integrated 
into  the  governor's  formal  budget  requeet 
which  u  submitted   to  the  Legislature  six 
months   before   the    beginning   of    the    next 
fiscal  year  in  July.  It  Is  then  carefully  scru- 
tinized   by   the   finance   commltteee   of    the 
Assembly    and    the    State    Senate,    the    two 
houses    themselves,    and — probably — a    con- 
ference committee  of  both  housee  before  it 
is  sent  back  to  the  governor  for  his  approval 
or  veto.  Unlike  the  President  of  the  United 
States,   our   governor    does   not   receive   the 
budget  from   the  Legislature  on  a  "take  It 
or   leave   u"   basis.   He  has  a  llne-itcm  veto 
which  means  it  wlU  often  do  you  little  good 
to  secure  a  restoration  through  the  legisla- 
tive process.  But  hope  doee  spring  eternal. 
By    a   two- thirds    vote    the   Legislature    can 
override  the  governor,  but  It  seldom  does. 

When  our  line-item  budget — and  there  are 
385  lines  in  our  current  budget  U8,000  in 
the  system  budget) — finally  comes  home  to 
us  from  the  wars  It  Is  freqtiently  grayer, 
lighter,  and  less  healthy  than  when.  In  Its 
youth.  It  boldly  marched  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time.  But  our  problems  are  not 
yet  over.  The  Department  of  Finance  may 
stUl  impotxnd  the  funds  in  any  of  thoee  line- 
items  which  it,  the  Legislature,  and  the  gov- 
ernor all  have  supposedly  approved.  In  most 
casee,  the  State  virlU  insist  on  spending  for 
us  the  money  it  approves  our  spending. 

ODE    TO    A    IXNE-nXM    UUINU'I 


I  feel  it  Is  only  fair,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  pause  at  this  point  and  warn  you  that  this 
tale  Is  about  to  take  on  some  aspects  of  a 
horror  story.  I  am  about  to  give  examples  of 
instances  where  the  Une-ltem  budget  and 
l^ng  distance  management  have  not  only  Im- 
paired the  efficiency  of  our  university  but 
have  actually  cost  you,  the  taxpayer,  more 
money  than  necessary.  These  examples  may 
seem  fanclXtil.  but  I  assure  you.  they  axe  all 
too  true. 

Let  us  start  with  a  skeleton.  Some  years 
back,  our  Blolcgy  Department  found  Itself 
m  the  position  of  the  family  with  telephone 
money  but  no  food.  The  Biology  Department 
needed  a  skeleton.  But  the  State  clasftlfles  a 
skeleton  as  equipment  and  the  department 
had  no  equipment  money  available.  However, 
it  did  have  money  In  its  operating  budget 
and  State  procedures  permit  the  purchase  of 
small  items  out  of  the  operating  budget.  The 
department  foiuid  it  could  not  buy  a  skele- 
ton, but  it  could  buy  a  hand,  a  pelvis,  a  skull, 
a  tibula.  or  fibtila  and  what  have  you.  and 
then  assemble  a  skeleton  plece-by-plece.  It 
finally  decided  against  doing  it  that  way 
because  the  cost  would  have  been  twice  that 
of  an  ordinary  skeleton,  and  It  might  have 
had  a  funny  shape — sort  of  like  a  carnal 
being  a  horse  constructed  by  a  oxnmlttee. 

The  Biology  Department  keeps  having 
trouble  vrtth  Its  equipment  budget.  Some 
years  ago  it  bought  a  refrigerator  for  roughly 
$200.  After  several  years  of  hard  and  honor- 
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able  service,  the  refrigerator  broke  down 
The  department  did  not  have  any  equipment 
money  for  a  new  refrigerator.  So  It  had  to 
spend  H60  of  operating  budget  money  to 
have  the  old  MOO-when-new  refrigerator  re- 
paired. 

Two  years  ago  the  same  department  or- 
dered something  caUed  a  spectrophotometer 
and  a  power  pack  for  It.  Now  a  spectropho- 
tometer won't  work  without  a  power  pack 
any  more  than  a  TV  set  will  work  with  the 
plug  pulled  out.  But  apparently  some  anon- 
ymous State  employee  didn't  know  that.  He 
approved  the  spectrophotometr.  but  he  cut 
the  power  pack  out  of  the  budget.  The  spec- 
trophotometer arrived — and  aat  on  a  shrtf 
for  two  years  before  the  State  would  allow 
purchase  of  the  power  pack. 

The  State  allocates  budget  line  Items  ac- 
oordlng  to  formula.  It  has  formulae  which 
prescribe  the  number  of  facility  assigned, 
the  size  of  olaaaea,  the  nimiber  of  seats  tn  a 
claaaroom,  the  ratio  of  maintenance  person- 
nel to  square  feet  of  campus,  the  ratio  of 
oublc  feet  of  space  to  each  student,  the  num- 
ber of  technlxsal  and  clerical  positions  al- 
lowed, the  dollars  for  equipment  per  student, 
doctors,  nurses,  counsellors  emd  placement 
advisors  per  1.000  students,  and  so  forth.  Un- 
fortunately, tbeee  formulas  are  frequently 
unrealistic. 

Many  of  the  foimulas  are  founded  upon  a 
action.  That  Action  Is  called  the  "full-time 
equivalent  student,"  or  affectionately,  the 
"VTS."  The  FTB  Is  a  student  who  each  se- 
meater  takes  exactly  16  unlta — no  more,  no 
leas. 

Actually,  our  students  vary  greatly.  We 
have  n-year-olds  and  70-year-olds.  We  have 
men  and  women.  We  have  black,  white, 
brown,  red,  and  yellow.  We  have  some  ge- 
niuses and  some  who  Just  made  It.  These 
students'  registration  data  are  fed  Into  the 
computer  and  what  comes  out  Is  our  FTE. 
That  la  the  number  of  students  we  would 
have  If  all  our  students  wm«  taking  16  units. 
This  semester  we  have  20,000  full-time 
equivalent  students  enrolled.  In  actual  fact 
we  have  more  than  28,000  human  beings  at- 
tending classes  on  our  campus. 

The  flcUtlous  ^TB  doeent  work  to  badly 
In  computing  facility  utilization  formulas, 
although  It  tends  to  overload  oiir  Library  at 
exanUnatlon  and  term  paper  time.  Where  It 
reaUy  breaks  down  is  In  the  student  person- 
nel area,  where  you  must  treat  a  student  as 
a  person  rather  than  as  a  statistic. 

Take  the  Student  Counseling  service,  for 
instance.  By  formula  we  are  allotted  one 
counselor  for  every  1,000  FTE.  In  practice 
that  means  that  one  counselor  Is  acttially 
working  with  approximately  1,500  actvial, 
living  students.  Now  a  student  taking  three 
units  doesn't  necessarily  have  merely  one- 
Ofth  the  personal  problems  of  a  student  tak- 
ing the  WTE  Ideal  of  15  luilts.  In  fact,  part- 
time  students  frequently  require  more  coun- 
seling and  testing  than  atudents  taking  full 
loads  since  emotional  problems  are  one  of 
the  factors  that  can  limit  a  student's  load. 
Our  counselors  have  Just  as  great  a  responsl- 
blllty  to  a  maladjusted  part-timer  as  to  an 
ITTB. 

The  same  situation  holds  true  in  our  Stu- 
dent Health  Service.  A  part-time  student  gets 
Just  as  sick  from  mononucleosis  as  a  full- 
time  one.  We  are  allotted  one  physician  to 
every  1.800  FTEs  and  in  effect,  given  three- 
fourths  of  a  physician  for  8,000  part-time 
students. 

0\ir  Career  Planning  and  Placement  office 
has  the  same  problem.  Students  may  go  to 
school  part-time  but  they  plan  a  fvill-time 
career  after  graduation.  After  a  college 
reaches  16.500  TTB,  It  Is  not  allowed  to  hire 
additional  career  oounatiors.  Since  we  have 
28,000  students,  our  Placement  staff  must 
absorb  the  overload  by  cutting  down  on  the 
time  allotted  each  student  who  seeks  its 
services. 
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In  compiling  its  formulas,  the  Department 
of  Pinanoe  frequently  lgn<xe*  such  relevant 
data  as  the  size  ot  the  Institution  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  operation. 

Por  six  years.  California  State  College, 
Long  Beach  has  been  the  most  efficient  and 
economically  operated  of  the  19  state  col- 
leges in  that  we  have  had  the  lowest  per 
capita  cost  per  student.  Yet  the  Stete  has 
Ignored  this.  When  any  budget  reduction  for 
any  given  purpose  is  made,  our  share  Is 
usually  ten  percent  because  that  Is  the 
systemwlde  proportion  of  students  we  have 
enrolled.  Since  we  are  already  operating  at 
a  low  cost,  these  cuts  hurt  us  more  than 
other  institutions. 

One  of  our  six  schools — the  School  of 
Letters  and  Science,  has  more  than  14,000 
students  and  600  faculty  members.  Alone, 
It  has  more  students  than  10  of  the  19  state 
colleges— more  than  either  F*unerton,  Hay- 
ward,  Chlco,  Pomona,  Humboldt,  Sonoma. 
Stanislaus.  San  Bernardino.  Domlnguez  Hills, 
or  Bakersfleld.  Its  student  body  is  seven 
times  the  size  of  Occidental  College. 

It  has  more  students  than  10  of  the  19 
state  colleges  and  a  larger  budget  than  six  of 
these  colleges.  Yet  under  the  Une-ltem 
budget  It  is  allotted  only  one  school-wide 
administrative  position — «  dean.  A  single 
Individual  cannot  possibly  administer  an  In- 
stitution of  that  size  and  complexity — 26  di- 
verse departments.  It  Is  Imperative  that  ad- 
ditional resources — associate  deans  for  edu- 
cational policy,  faculty  and  staff  affairs, 
and  fiscal  affairs — also  be  assigned  to  help 
the  dean.  Yet  the  Legislature  adopted  a  pro- 
vision In  the  1970  budget  act  which  prohibits 
using  Instructional  positions  for  such  ad- 
ministrative positions.  The  Oovemor  has 
included  this  language  in  his  1971  budget 
act.  Such  a  policy  completely  Ignores  the 
need  for  middle  level  administrators  to  help 
manage  these  complex  institutions. 

California  State  College,  Long  Beach  is  the 
largest  of  the  state  colleges — Indeed.  It  is  the 
largest  state  college  in  the  nation.  It  has  a 
budget  of  more  than  33.4  million,  which  Is 
about  five  million  dollars  more  than  the 
budgets  of  the  five  smallest  colleges  total 
together.  Yet.  we  are  restricted  to  two  vice 
presidents,  the  same  number  as  many  col- 
leges in  our  system  that  are  less  than  half 
our  size.  This  is  another  example  of  an  ex- 
ternally Imposed  personnel  Judgment  which 
wouldn't  last  one  day  In  a  private  firm  of 
comparable  size. 


IS  THE  GOVERNMENT  PUTTING  UP 
•INSTANT  SLUMS"? 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALirOlNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
well  known  by  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  especially  this 
Congress,  has  created  several  subsidized- 
liousing  programs  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  intentions  of  Congress,  and 
those  of  others  who  originally  supported 
these  programs  in  1968  legislation,  were 
nothing  but  good  and  idealistic.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  of  these  subsidized-hous- 
ing  programs  are  "muddled"  and  dis- 
torted examples  which  have  proven  un- 
fair to  the  very  people  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  helping. 

Because  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  presently  marking  up  an 
extensive  bill  relating  to  housing,  and  in 
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that  bill  we  seriously  contemplate  ex- 
tending  the  present  235/236  programs— 
which  are  subsldized-houslng  plans— i 
want  the  entire  Congress  to  be  aware  of 
what  the  results  of  these  programs  have 
been  in  the  field.  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, in  the  September  11,  1972,  issue, 
page  66,  has  an  article  entitled  "Is  the 
Government  Putting  Up  Instant  Slums?" 
Many  of  us  in  Congress,  and  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  have 
taken  the  time  and  made  the  effort  to 
determine  just  what  the  end  results  of 
these  programs  are  especially  in  our  own 
districts,  but  in  other  places  in  the  coun- 
try as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  problems  of  subsidized  housing,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  they  wrill  read  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  article  which  I 
am  submitting  today  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  does  a  thorough  and  thoughtful  job 
of  reviewing  the  actual  results  of  the 
present  subsidized-houslng  programs. 
Before  we  laimch  out  in  this  House  to 
either  extend  these  programs  or  enlarge 
upon  them,  I  think  we  could  well  stop 
and  consider  what  we  have  accom- 
plished by  these  acts.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  has  attempted  to  present  an  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  the  subsidized-hous- 
ing  programs : 

Housing  Muddle — Is  thi  Government  Put- 
ting Up  "Instant  Slums"? 

High  costs.  Increasing  foreclosures,  housing 
scandals  spxir  a  search  for  new  methods  to 
provide  shelter  for  the  poor.  So  far,  answers 
are  elusive. 

Housing  programs  to  benefit  the  needy, 
financed  by  federal  money,  are  being 
trimmed  back. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  having  a  close 
look  at  soaring  costs  and  growing  scandals 
in  these  undertakings. 

At  stake  are  about  14  per  cent  of  the  hous- 
ing starts  in  the  current  home-bulldlng 
boom — and  federal  plans  for  a  much  larger 
proportion. 

Subsidized-houslng  starts  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1972  are  down  more  •han  20  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  total  of  128,769  is  less  than  half 
the  268.700  projected  originally  for  this  pe- 
riod. 

There  is  every  Indication  the  Admlnlstrt- 
tlon  would  like  to  cut  back  further  and 
make  big  changes. 

MILLIONS    ELIGIBLE 

One  obstacle  to  further  cutbsuiks  is  that 
more  Americans  seem  to  need  help  lo  pay 
for  shelter  today  than  ever  before,  mainly 
because  of  skyrocketing  costs. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  estimates  that  some  25  million 
households,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  eligible  for  some  sort  of  subsidy. 

Another  problem  Is  that  the  Administra- 
tion doesn't  seem  to  know  what  kind  of 
changes  it  wants  to  make.  It  has  offered  no 
major  proposals  for  reform  to  Congress.  And 
a  new  housing  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress, 
would  make  no  significant  alteration  in  the 
way  the  programs  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  crisis  In  Government  hous- 
ing is  growing,  reflecting  turmoil,  corruption 
and  decay  in  cities.  Current  troubles  stem 
from  efforts  In  the  late  19608  to  improve 
housing  in  slums.  Under  congressional  man- 
date, HUD  lowered  its  standards  for  Insuring 
home  mortgages  in  inner  cities,  taking  on 
more  risky  borrowers.  Subsidized  projects 
were  O-K.d  In  larger  numbers,  especially 
after  passage  of  the  1968  Housing  Act,  which 
set  big  new  housing  goals. 
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y^^^x^^i:^^  ^  =»«>  "^^^^  ^  ^ "  ^p^s^'TbiSu^^  tS:ri^it.rb.n.: 

Now  a  number  of  the  mortgages  insured  in  "'^/^^^^^^  housing  Is  to  be  continued  fits.    This    sponsor    pointed    out    that    HUD 

this  period  are  going  bad  as  whole  city  neigh-  ^^       ^  1078   costs  wUl  go  up  and  up.  should  recogniae  this  fact  and  shotild  foresee 

borboods  are  being  abandoned.  Porecloeuree  »       ^^^  ^^            ending  next  June  30,  that  there  eventually  would  be  a  large  num- 

ot  all   kinds   of   federaUy   insured   Innercity  ^mg  j^,  ^  guch  programs  wUl  be  1.8  ber  of  subsidized  units  returned  to  HUD  after 

mortgages  are  on  the  rise.  Many  more  are  in  ^'        dollars    This  compares  with  only  474  the  sponsors  have  realized  their  tax-shslter 

default,  first  signs  of  potential  foreclosure.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  benefits." 

ONX     FART     OF     THE      HOUSING      BOOM      THAT      IS  ^^^    ^    ^^^^^    ^jg^  TMT    AUZAB 

LOSING  STEAM                                                          „       ,.    ,          . ,„  k»=  t^  ^n.  Both    ths    Aiimlnlstration    and    Ooogreas 

Horn.,  started  for  lov,.income  families  ei^i-  ^.^^^^T,^:  Tt^lo^^r^^r  T^Vo-  ^'^  -P-f-^  concern  o^thsprobiems  of 

Ue   for   federal   subsidies-Years   ended  ^^^''l^'n    l»68-a    hoi^»-ownershlp  «"J»'^'«*/°°«^i°'n^J"!^L^^-  ooo«-e«> 

^""«  ^'^  ^n renSVan  for  low-  and  moderate-in-  In  "^  eff^"  to  t^nsw  ^^^9?^^^ 

1969   - — 166.900  come  families   Both  involye  an  lntei*et  sub-  '^^ '°^  *   J^^^*^   u^S^J^STSS^ 

970                  --   278,200  5^-,    vvlth  the  Government  paying  the  dlf-  ot  housing  allowancee.  ^o**"^*™  .^'«^°^J^. 

S     :::::-- - --  394.200  ?f^n«  ^t^n  the  p^vaUli'^ket  njtes  J^^,"'*'^^   Pt^'^^f^tT^^^t^^ 

1972 - -- --  346.000  .n  home  mortgages  and  a  flat  1  per  cent.  P«l-  '^^J^J^^  ^X^tTt^^^-^y 

mi  eral    assumption    of    most    of    the    interest  iiowever,  i.u«i  »«•<.  »•  Jj*"'  »    .JTom  „™^  >J 

Housing  subsidies  for  low-income  famUies  fr,.  enab^les  payments  or  rents  to  be  re-  ^^-^P'STtr^r.^  ^'"  ^"^  '^- 

supported  about  one  in  four  housing  starts.  '^"^„_    ,„-,„.,    „te«  skvrocketed   in   1969  HUD  also  is  plannnlg  to  expertSMOt  with 

■          ^'^^  .nTl.V'^^^^lTc^^toTT^pr'^Ls.  ^^^'-Tf^^^resS^SS^Si^ 

only  about  one  In  seven  falls  in  this  cate-  Many  experts  feel  the  nation  would  have  ^„f^!?'  ^  '"^^f^^SSS^ 

gory  been   better   off   had  the   Government   con-  of  private  homes  for  public  noosmg. 

Por  the  calendar  year  1970,  a  total  of  3,686  tlnued  its  earlier  programs  which  involved  However,  none  of  these  programs  is  seen 

units  were  foreclosed  In  housing  programs  direct,    low-interest    loans    to    buUd    subsl-  yet— as  the  answer  to  the  problems  oi  aov- 

f or  poor  families,  and  12,641  owners  were  In  dlzed    projects.    These    programs    cost    the  ernment  housing  for  the  poor, 

default  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1971,  this  Government  more  at  the  start  but  less   in  UntU  a  more  satisfactory  method  is  found, 

rose  to  9,414  foreclosures  and  27,403  in  de-  the  long  run.  it   appears   that   the   Nixon   Administration 

fault  last  December  31.  This  year  there  have  Complaints  about  the  new  housing,  espe-  wlU   continue   to  go  slow  on  approving  big 

been  5.995  foreclosures  through  the  first  six  daily    the   rental   projects,   are   many.    Even  ^ew   projects,  especially  those   in   the   Inner 

months,  and  34,972  borrowers  were  in  default  hUD  officials  are  in  agreement  that  the  homes  city.   And   the   buUdIng   boom,   as    a   result. 

on  June  30.  often  are  poorly  buUt,  in  bad  locations  and  ^u  iiave  lost  one  of  Its  strongest  props. 

There  are  mushrooming  scandals  involving  likely  to  wind  up  as  new  slums.  ,  ^, 

-ales  of  shoddy  houses  at  exorbitant  prices  to  poorer  people  lett  out?                                                      „.,„,„_,    t-t^tt/-. » t^i-.m 

poor  families.  Even  HUD  officials  admit  "fast  ^^               ^^             ,^^  ,^^  ,^,  THE  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

buck'    operators  moved  into  the  picture  in  ^^"^j^^j     ^^^  ,^^  .^^  ^^^  be  charged.                                       

TnL?[^m\^L  involving  federal  Officios  ^d  ^::^^^^^:^l^r^^^^1^::^  "ON.   CHARLES  A.   VANIK 

businessmen  have  been  handed  down  in  De-  f'.r' ,  "TT  ,^^^„r,i«ri  hv  famiiiM  with  in-  o'  o™° 

uolt,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Clty^Grand  ^,^i«>,  ^^.^o^T  S^oJo^  iTe^  XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBE8ENTATIVES 

urles  are  studying  the  situation  In  six  other  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  September  11,  1972 

""^^-  to  build.  Congress  wrote   into  the   1968  Act  muTuiMit.  oc>/  ^r   v^ 

DRASTIC  PROPOSAL  ^^^^^   depreciation    and   other   tax    benefits  ^r.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  durin«  the 
Because  of  all  these  problems,  HUD  Sec-  j^^  private  sponsors  of  subsidized  projects.  ^^^  month  millions  of  yoUDg  people  have 
retary   George   Roniney   has   suggested   that  j^^  jjUD  has  been  encouraging  this  kind  of  r-turng^i  to  vocational  schools  and  col- 
housing  programs  be  shut  off  entirely  from  sponsorship    Instead    of    that    by    nonprofit  firl   w„_„  „f  th«».»  students  are  finding 
large  parts  of  some  central-city  areas.  g^ups-^ften     church     or     civic     organlza-  It^^,  ^^  °^„!^*!^,tr,^5°,«^^ 

Earlier  this  year,  he  put  into  effect  tough  tlons-with  less  housing  know-how.  that  inflaUon  and  rising  tuition  oosts  are 

new  rules  on  selection  of  sites  for  subsidized-  However    HUD  Is  now  finding  out  that  driving  needed  training  and  education 

housing  projects,  designed  mainly  to  encour-  businessmen  who  take  advantage  of  the  tax  out  of  the  reach  of  their  families.  Taxes 

age  more  building  In  suburban  areas.  -These  ^^^^^^           ^ave  little  interest  in  the  long-  go  up— new  taxes  are  created— food  costs 

new  rules,  along  with  a  generai  crackdown  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  projects.  are  rising— and  paychecks  seem  to  dwin- 

cLtTucUon'o  ?ul^lS"units  A  report  Issued  recently  by  the  House  Ap-  die  from  both  ends-making  education 

'"^^cn^rt:To^^^nl^^re.omceis  propriations  Committee  says  there  is  much  expenses    a    nearly    impossible    burden. 

scared  to  death  that  any  project  he  approves  concern  that  HUD  eventually  will  end  up  Because  of   these  high   and  COnUnually 

in  the   inner   city   may   fail,"    explains   one  owning  many  of  these  projects   after  the  tax  ^.^^^  educational  coets,  it  is  vital  that 

housing  expert.   'Because  the  heat  is  on,  they  benefits    expire.     TelUng    of     Interviews     in  famines  pi^n  far  ahead. 

are  determined  to  prevent  this.  One  way  is  seven  cities  across  the  nation,  the  House  In-  f^im.^Hno'  rhurt— nrenared  bv  the 

by  delaying  approval,  throwing  up  obstacles,  vestlgators  report :  p^„T?nMn  fS?  Co    ^  the  tStiOT^  and 

killing  as  many  projects  as  they  can."  Many  of  these  sponsors  advised  the  staff  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.— lats  the  tuiuon  ana 

„^^„  «,r.»»^  that  their  motivation  for  developing  a  |  low  fees  of  a  number  of  Ohio  schoola  and  a 

BUDGET  woBBT  income  rental!   project  was  the  tax-shelter  few    selected    schools   elsewhere    In   the 

Even    if    these    difficulties    did    not    exist,  benefits.      .      After  they  have  taken  advan-  Nation    The  figiires  used  are  from  the 

Nixon  Administration  officials  still  would  be  ^^^  ^^  the  .  .  .  benefits,  they  would  probably  academic    year    1971-72    and    therefore 

worried  about  the  budget  impMt  of  the  10-  ^^  ^r  return  their  projects  to  HUD  If  the  ^    sUghtly    under    present    rates. 

year  housing  program  mandated  by  Congress  j^^ts  do  not  give  them  a  6  per  cent  re-  ™^     pducationAl  ex^ses  are  Increas- 

In  1968.  It  calls  for  construction  of  5  mUlion  ':     '        .j^  j^  investment  "  ^""  eoucauonai  expenses  arc  uiwi»o 

housing   units  under   Government  subsidy.  '"^°°  '^*^  investment.                   ^^„.^t*d  ^^^^  ^^<^^^  ^  °«^  can  be  seen  by  the 

and    rehabilitation    of    1    million    existing  The  report  says  most  sponsors  5ont«i««d  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^jtlon,  fees,   room  and 

houses.  '^''i^'^TwT      .    I^  M^d«      ^  board   at   Ohio   State   University   have 

When  the  law  passed,  it  was  estimated  that  profit  on  the  investment^lt  add8_  ^^^^  ^^  ^^00  during  the  last 

the  annual  cost  of  the  program  would  be  "One  of  the  sponsors  advised  the  staff  that  hool  vears    Many  schools  have  ex- 

about  3  bUllon  dollars  by  1978.  Now  the  bur-  It  is  a  fact  of  life'  that  the  only  motive  of  ^  school  > ears^   l^Wl>    J^^J^T^^*  ^* 

den  IS  expected  to  reach  7.5  billion  doUars  a  many  limited-dividend  partnerships  and/or  penenced  even  larger  increases. 

COSTS  AT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  FOR  THE  1971-72  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


Fof  further  inlonti»tio»i  «bo«1- 


Colleg«  and  location 


Tuition 
and  feos 


Room  and 
beard 


Total    Financial  aid  write  to 


Geiteral  Intormitiori,  writ*  to 


Private  colleges  and  universities  in  Ohio:  „ 

Antioch  College.  Yellow  Springs o'i^, 

Ashland  College,  Ashland - Y  Inn 

Athenaeum  of  Ohio.  Norwood,  Cincinnati '■  '* 

Baldwin-Wallace  College.  Berea f.|** 

Bluffton  College,  Blutfton {-wO 

Borromeo  Seminary  of  Ohio,  Wicklifte '•"* 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
CXVIII 1899— Part  23 


1,000 
900 

1.092 
950 
900 


13,9«)  FrankA.  Loian FrankALoiM. 

3.201  Edward  E.WmI S''*»i  .f^T',:-!! 

2  000  Rev.  William  Schwartz Rev.  William  Farrell, 

3,336  DavidOarr 'I''!!"  ^'!1!' 

2.800  CiriLehman i"*"!  I"*?  „      l 

1,900  Rev.  James  Conry Dr.  John  F.  Murphy. 
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Colitt*  and  location 


Cait  Wastsfn  RtsMV*  Unlvanily,  Ci«v«Uitd 
CadaonU*  Colloft,  C«dinn««. . . 
CiRCiiinati  MM*  ScniMry,  Ciwinnali 


Cttvttand  Imtitirt*  ol  Moac,  CI«t««m4. 

0«*fcn,  Uniwrwty  o»,  Day%» 

D»6«iie«Co»l«|t.D«6ine« 

Otn*«n  Unhwriity,  Graiwilto 

OTli»Coll«ti,CI«vi»«nd  

EdtKiiirCoNt«i.WaliiutHMs.CiiKwn«0 

FJi«<Ha»  C«4lit»,  Fiwdlaj 

H«dt(b»c|C»llai«.Ti*n 

Hiram  Coflott.Hiraw   .  --.-....-.. 

Jokn  Carroll  Umvtfuty,  Umvtraty  HotfMs,  Clovelanfl. 

IUiii»»«Coll«i,6»«*i»r  

Laka  Erio  Co»r«t«.  ?»«»•»»••'• 

Malona  CaJliia.  C*"*"" • 

Klarittta  Co* lap,  Marietta 

Mary  Mam*  Wltfi. Tola*)..  _^ 

Mount  St.  JaMpfc-On-Th«-OlHo,  Mount  St.  Joaapk 

Mount  UmooCollaia.Allijnca  

Mount  V»m«n  Nazarana  Colleft.  Mount  Vernon 

Muikinfuni  Cotlat*.  Naw  Concord 

NotraOama  Collate,  Clavaland 

Obarlln  Collata,  Obarlin  .  

Ohio  Dominican  Collep,  Columtwj 

OIno  NBft(i«'n  Univerjitr.  Ada   

OhioWtaiayan  U«¥ar«tif  Dela«»«rt 

Ottartiwn  CoMata,  WattarviUa  

Pontifical  CoUaia  Josaphnum.  Worthinflo* 

Rio  Grande  CoJIata,  Rio  Grande.    

St  John  Coll«|a,CI«veJand.         

Steub«nville,  CoHafa  o(,  SteubenviHe 

Tilhe  Univertity,  TilBn 

Urban*  CoHafa.  Urbana.     

UrjuhneCollaie.Claveland 

Wateh  Colltft.  Canton   

Wutarn  CoUafe.  Oatord 

Wilbarlorce  Univarjity,  Wilbertorc* 

Wilminiton  Collaia.  Wilminiton 

Wrttanbart  UniverartY,  Sprin|f«(d 

Woostar.Coltafeol.Wooster  

Xaviar  Uniyarjity.  Cincinnati 

Stata-Msistad  UniversitiM  in  Ohio:  ■ 

Aiiion.  UnivtfJity  o«  Akron  

Bowlini  Green  SUte  Univorsity.  Bowlint  Grewi 

Central  SUta  Univarjity,  Wilbaflorce     

Cincinnati,  Univerjity  o(,  Cincinnati    

Cleveland  SUte  Univenity,  OaYaUnd 

Kant  Stale  IMMvefiity.  Kent 

Miami  Univefsity.  Oxford    

Ohio  Stale  University,  ColumbM 

Ohto  Umveftity,  Athena.  

Toledo,  The  University  of  Toledo 

Wrifbt  Slate  University,  Dayton. .       

Younptown  State  University,  Younptow« 

SUta  and  county-assisted  community  colletes  in  Ohio; » 

Cuyshoca  Community  Colleie: 

Metro  Campus,  Cleveland 

Western  Campus,  Cleveland 

Eastern  Campus,  Cleveland 

Lakeland  Commenity  CollaM,  Mentor 

Lorain  County  Community  College,  Elyrii 

Sinclair  Community  Collate,  Dayton 

Out-af-.Stata  colletes  and  umveitities: ' 

Bfown  Universily,  Providence.  R.I .- 

California,  University  of  (L.A.;  Los  Anjalas.  Calif.... 

Chtcafo.  Univerjity  ol,  Chica(o.  Ill  

Cornell  Umvwjity,  Ithaca,  N.Y 

Duke  University,  Durham.  N.C - 

Harvard  UniverMty,  Cambridfe.  Mass 

Illinois,  Uwvefsity  ol,  Urbana,  IH  

MichiMB,  University  of,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Minnesota,  University  ol,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mount  Holyoka  Collefe.  South  Hadlev,  Mass 

Northweatarn  University,  Evanston,  III  

Notre  Dame.  University  of,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  Philadelphia.  Pt 

Purdue,  Uwversitj  ol,  Lafayette.  Ind 

Rensselaer  PolytechnK  Institute.  Troy,  tl.Y 

Rice  University,  Houston.  Tex  

Stanford  University,  Stanford.  Calit 

Wellesley  Colleie,  Wellesley.  Mass      

Wisconsin.  University  o(,  Madison,  Wis 


For  further  intoimalion  about 

Tuition      Room  and  .  .    ._,       ~~ 

and  lees  boaid  Total    Financial  aid,  write  to 


General  informat<on.  wiite  to 


Privole  colleiaa  and  univenitiea  in  Ohio — Continued 

Capital  Umveryty,  Columbus.    .-_..- liiS 


2. 495 
1.45Q 
731 
1, 


Cleveland  Institute  of  Ait,  CWvetand i'TJI 


1.7S0 

2,SM 
1.130 
1,300 
l.KO 
2.105 

i,m 

1,700 
2,635 


l.SM 
2,0GO 
1,260 

1,420 
2.160 
1,110 
2,204 
1.120 
2,770 
1,400 


197 

4S0 

400 

200 

700 

150 

1,400 

1,020 

1,500 

1,300 

1,438 

2.624 

1.240 

1,890 

2,316 


1.US 


660 
660 
648 
825 
690 
762 
750 
720 
750 
735 
720 
570 


}1,045 

1,305 

945 

889 

1,325 

1,255 

950 

910 

1.150 

1  OOO 

1,200 

977 

965 

880 

1,000 

1.175 


924 
1,050 

900 
1.140 

990 

840 
1,050 
1,000 
1,180 
1.100 

975 
1,125 

790 
1.200 
1.075 
1,000 
1.000 

750 
1,035 
1.000 
1,000 
1,216 

930 
1,005 
1,140 


1,060 

1,140 
1,050 
1,065 
1,239 
(•) 
1,116 
1.185 
1.245 
1.284 
1.260 
1,345 
975 


(•) 
(') 
(') 
(«) 
(•) 
(«) 

1,360 
1,280 
1,435 
1,500 

'1,130 
1,670 

•  1,035 
1,236 
1.200 
1,400 
1,135 
1,050 
1.250 
1.140 
1,200 
1,267 
1.295 


S3. 145 
3,800 
2,395 
1,600 
2.813 
3,595 
2,700 
2.960 
3,710 
2,130 
2,500 
2.927 
3,130 
3,350 
2,700 
3,810 
J  3, 400 
2.472 
3.100 
2,160 
2,560 
3,150 
1,950 
3,254 
2,120 
3,950 
2,500 
2,946 
3,575 
3,190 
2.400 
2,775 
2,150 
2.400 
1,770 
2,535 
2,300 
2,438 
3,840 
2.170 
2.895 
3,455 
»  3,  621 
2,645 


Rev.  Smallsreed Rojor  Wiley. 

Mrs.  Dana  Maresh Madin  E.  Richardson. 

David  Gidley C.  B.  Hurst. 

David  G.  Baumgardner Earl  W.Sims. 

A  Narwold  Clayton  J.  Bachtel. 

William  Kurzban Frank  P  Caputo. 

James  Hoover  Gerald  W  Bergeron. 

Roger  Ames Roger  Ames. 

Albert  Davison      Burton  W.  Dunfield. 

Office  of  Financial  Aid Joseph  P.  Furber. 

Sister  MarciJ  Kenning,  R.S.M...  Sister  Alnes  Cloud,  R.S.M. 

Mrs  Lottie  Freeman Donald  J  Gix. 

Walter  M.  Nuttof John  C.  Nelson. 

Alan  Donley James  Mottice. 

Donald  Chenelle John  P.  Sammon. 

P  Wesley  Tutchings John  D.  Kushan 

Vern  Fegley Vern  Fefley. 

Guy  A.  Hull     Guy  A.  Hull. 

James  L  Stephens Ross  W.  Lenhart. 

William  Salmi Sister  M.  Helen  Venier. 

Sister  Martha  Ann Sister  Mary  Declan  Biowne. 

David  R.  Darr James  R  Didham 

Paul  Wells  William  Bennett. 

Mrs  Frances  0.  Becker Clancy  Biegler. 

Sister  Mary  Margaret  Therese...  Sister  Mary  Vernice,S.N.O. 

James  W.  White Robert  I  Jackson. 

Maurice  Spitler Miss  Susan  McGough. 

John  W.  Guinn William  L.  Robinson. 

Fted  A.  Pollack Ralph  L  Hoflhines. 

Elsley  K.  Witt Michael  Kish. 

Ronald  WojtowicJ Msgr.  C.  OeRuntz. 

Mrs  Sally  Orebaugh D.  Brown. 

Loiiis  Kneiei Miss  Karen  Kardos. 

William  C.  Zilligen Ronald  D.  Jarvis. 

LyIeGebhardt  Wayne  Huffman. 

Jefome  Wetskittle  William  L.  Inskeep. 

RogerFaust  Roger  FausL 

Bro.  Richard  Levesque Normaa  KuU. 

Mrs  Helen  Sullenbergor Mrs.  Helen  Sullenberger. 

Robert  A  Thomas Robert  A.  Thomas. 

Robert  McCoy Robert  McCoy 

William  H.  Porter Paul  G.  Manuel. 

Byron  Morris Byron  Morns. 

William  Helmecamp Rev.  J.  Peter  Buschmann,  S.J. 


1,040 


1800  Robert  W   Larson      John  W.  Owen. 

1  710  Mrs   Betty  Whittaker John  Martin. 

1  713  Mrs  Edith  Johnson Mrs.  Fiances  H.  Hawkins. 

2' 064  Glenn  E  Mitchell John  C.  Hattendort. 

•  690  LeeMarshall Or.  Richard  Gulbenkian. 

I  878  William  E.  Johnson,  Jr Rex.  W.  Simonds. 

1935  Guy  D.  Spitler.  Jr     Charles  R.  Schuler. 

1965  Rodney  J.  Harrison Edward  E.  Rhine. 

2,034  M.  L'rieureux J  Reese. 

1  995  Clark  Reber Robert  Christen. 

2  065  Joel  D.  Cohan Craig  0.  Willis. 

1  545  John  Wales.   William  Livosky. 


•330  CulbrethCook Ma|or  Harris. 

•  330  Paul  Hinko Richard  Curtis. 

«330  Either  of  above David  Mitchell. 

«418  Mrs.  B.  Seller F.  M.  Williams. 

»450  PaulBofUSki Timothy  Boylan. 

«405  Asbury  Turner.  Jr Kenneth  Weaver. 

4,210  Lloyd  W.  Cornell,  Jr James  H.  Rogers. 

3  405  Don  Brusha Robert  Kinsman. 

3.910  Anthony  Pallatt Anthony  Pallett. 

4,300  Gary  A.  Lee Arthur  Brodeur. 

3  430  Everette  B.  Weatheispoon Robert  H.  Ballantyne 

4  470  S.  P.  Malm  John  P.  Reardon. 

2,441  Hugh  M  Satterlee Charles  E  Warwick. 

3,376  ThomasButts      Dr.  Clyde  Vroman. 

2,711  Office  ot  Financial  Aid James  Preus. 

3.850  Mrs.  Groverman  Payne ..     Miss  Clara  R.  Ludwig. 

3  835  Dan  Hall  William  Ihlanfeldt. 

3  350  Rev.  Charles  McCarrather JohnGoldnck. 

4,000  WilliamGOwen J.E.Shada. 

2  740  Richard  Tombaugh Harlan  White. 

3,825  JohnMarks...     ,..    David  C.  Heacock. 

3  450  L.  M.  Wilkens James  B.  Giles. 

3  905  Robert  P.  Huff Dean  Fred  Hargadon 

i«3  640  Mis   Peter  V.  Nychis ..         Mrs  George  H.  Ames. 

2  872  Wallace  Douma...     .- Lee  Wilcox 


I  This  charge  is  lor  ',i  ol  the  academic  yeai.  inasmuch  as  Antioch  has  a  co-op  program,  students 
are  often  on  olf-campus  assignments 'ij  of  the  academic  year 
'  This  1$  a  comprehensive  fee  which  covers  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board.  u      ^ 

1  These  chaiges  aie  for  students  who  are  Ohio  residents.  Higher  tuition  and  fees  are  charged 

""I  Cleveland  Sta'te  University  has  limited  residence  facilities.  The  charge,  without  board,  is  J405 
annually.  This  room  charge  IS  not  included  in  the  total  cost. 

'  These  chaiges  are  those  charged  students  living  in  the  same  county  as  the  one  in  which  the 
college  IS  located.  Highe«  charges  are  charged  outof-county  students. 


«  Community  colleges  are  for  commuting  students,  hence  they  have  no  room  and  board  facilities 
and  the  total  charge  leflects  only  the  charges  for  tuition  and  fees. 
;  Charges  shown  are  those  charged  out-of-State  residents,  such  as  students  from  Ohio 

•  This  room  and  board  charge  is  for  male  students.  Room  and  board  for  women  is  j'jO'l' 

•  This  room  and  board  charge  is  for  male  students.  Room  and  board  tor  women  is  »995. 
m  This  IS  a  comprehensive  fee  which  covers  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board. 


OLYMPIC  SLAUGHTER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednescLay,  September  6.  1972 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  sorrowfully  join  in  supporting  House 
Evolution  1106  which  mourns  for  the 
dead  Israeli  athletes  and  calls  for  strict 
sanctions  against  the  maniacal  govern- 
ments which  condone  or  encourage  such 
acts  of  beastiality.  Once  again  we  find 
ourselves  numbly  wondering  what  kind 
of  mad  dogs  have  been  turned  loose  upon 
the  world;  wondering  too  what  kind  of 
mind  equates  publicity  for  a  cause  with 
the  death  of  innocents. 

I  agree  with  the  thoughts  in  House 
Resolution  1106  that  sanctions  must  be 
taken  against  the  countries  that  harbor 
these  murderers.  Those  countries  and 
their  leaders  camiot  be  tolerated  in  a 
society  of  human  beings,  any  more  than 
society  can  tolerate  the  thought  of  suc- 
cumbing to  the  demands  of  terrorists. 


The  attack  in  Munich  during  the  Olym- 
pic games  was  calculated  to  focus  wcM-ld 
attention  on  the  cause  of  the  Arab  fa- 
natics. It  was  calculated,  too,  to  raise  the 
gorge  of  the  Israeli  people  to  the  point 
where  they  would  vent  their  justifled 
rage  on  the  Arab  States  thus  destroying 
the  ongoing  efiforts  for  peace  in  that 
troubled  pert  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  only  pray  that  the 
latter  calculation  was  wrong.  We  pray, 
too,  Mr.  Speaker  for  the  easing  of  the 
anguish  that  now  fills  the  hearts  of  aU 
Israel  and  in  particular  the  families  and 
the  loved  ones  of  the  slain  athletes.  May 
their  souls  rest  in  eternal  peace. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLlSTER 

or    VKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1972 

Mr.  McCOLLlSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  my  constituents. 


Mr.  Frank  J.  Belik,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  I 
would  Uke  to  offer  a  few  words  of  tribute 
to  a  fine  American  statesman,  former 
President  Harry  3.  Truman. 

Mr.  Truman,  once  again  residing  in 
his  native  Independence,  Mo.,  presented 
unique  leadership  qualities  to  America  in 
one  of  her  darkest  hours.  Thrust  Into 
office  in  the  midst  of  our  country's  in- 
volvement in  World  War  n.  President 
Truman  guided  the  United  States  in  Its 
transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy.  He  continued  to  serve  America 
for  another  4 -year  term  during  which  he 
asserted  himself  as  a  clear -thinking,  de- 
cisive leader. 

Today,  at  88  years  of  age,  the  former 
President  is  still  an  intellectiially  active 
American.  He  did  not  retire  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Americ£in  citizenry  after 
serving  as  President,  but  has  continued 
to  imrticlpate  in  the  American  system  as 
a  concerned,  involved,  and  interested 
member. 

Harry  S.  Truman — a  living  example  of 
citlzenshiip  for  all  Americans  to  observe, 
honor,  and  respect. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfaf/,  September  12,  1972 


Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  ChapL  in.  Rev,  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DX)..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is 
liberty.— II  Coiinthi-^ns  3:  17. 

O  Lord  our  God.  and  God  of  our  fa- 
thers, we  greet  the  coming  of  another  day 
with  jovful  hes.rts  and  enter  into  Thy 
presence  with  thanksgiving.  As  Thou 
didst  lead  our  fathers  to  found  on  these 
shores  a  nation  of  free  men  so  do  Thou 
continue  to  lead  their  children  in  keep- 
ing the  flag  of  freedom  flying  in  our  day 
that  men  everywhere  may  come  to  know 
and  to  enjoy  the  greatness  of  liberty. 

Amid  all  our  blessings  make  us  mind- 
ful of  those  who  dwell  in  the  land  of 
oppression,  who  eat  the  food  of  affliction, 
and  who  taste  the  bitter  fruit  of  bondage. 
Particularly  do  we  prav  for  our  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families.  Hasten  the 
day  when  wars  shall  cease,  the  captives 
be  released,  and  all  mankind  begin  to  be 
blest  with  the  joyful  experiences  of 
brotherhood  and  peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  sets  men  free 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lias  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rtngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUes: 


H.R.  I860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Capps,  formerly  a  corporal  In  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps; 

HJl.  5299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Henry  C.  Mitchell,  retired, 

H.R.  5315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gary  B. 
Uttech; 

H.R.  10635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Baker:  and 

H.B.  12638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Gary  L.  Rivers,  U.S.  Marine  Oorps.  retired. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  3755)  entitled 
•An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  increase  the  U.S.  share  of  aUowable 
project  costs  imder  such  act;  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  to  prohibit  certain  State  tax- 
ation of  lersons  in  air  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Pearson 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House   is  requested: 

S.  909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Rogers; 

S.  095.  .*n  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K. 
Downie; 

S.  2714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
WUUam  C.  Harpold,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  re- 
tired, and 

S.  3257.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CJkary  Went- 
worth.  of  Staples.  Minn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-474,  aiHX)inted  Mr.  Pastc«i,  Mr,  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolhia,  Mr.  Hartkk,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr,  Bayh.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Bent- 
SEN,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Tatt,  and  Mr.  Staf- 


FOHD  to  attend,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
the  IntenMU-liamentary  Union  Meeting 
to  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  September  21 
to  29. 1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  140 
(g»  of  PubUc  Law  92-318,  appointed  Mr. 
Pell  and  Mr.  Bkall  as  m^nbers,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Financing  of  Post&econd- 
ary  Education. 


AMENDING  STATUTORY  CEILING 
ON  SALARIES  PAYABLE  TO 
U.S.  MAGISTRATES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
iHJl.  7375)  to  amend  the  statutory  ceil- 
ing on  salaries  payable  to  U.S.  magis- 
trates, with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  2.  after  'HOO"  Insert  "nor 
more  than  tlS.OOO". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia what  changes,  if  Euiy,  were  made 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaliftMnia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  change  that  was  made, 
I  advise  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  was  to  limit  the  salary  of  part- 
time  magistrates  to  $15,000  per  year. 
Under  the  bill  passed  in  the  House,  the 
salary  of  a  part-time  magistrate  was 
tied  to  that  of  a  part-time  referee  in 
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bankruptcy  and  could  have  gone  as  high 
as  |1»,000  per  year.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment reduces  that  to  $15,000,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  amendment.  No  part- 
Ume  magistrate  can  get  more  than  $15.- 
OOOperyesu-. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  the  Senate  amendment  modifies 
the  House  version  down  and,  in  effect, 
is  more  restrictive  than  the  House  ver- 
sion. ,__  . 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calilornia.  That 
is  exactly  correct.  It  is  an  economy 
change.  , 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment to  this  measure  adopted  by  the 
other  body  is  both  a  constructive  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  an  economy  measure, 
and  I  urge  that  we  concur  in  that  amend- 
ment. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  7375  imposed  the 
following  statutory  ceilings  on  the  sal- 
aries payable  to  the  U.S.  magistrates. 

The  House-passed  bill  Imposed  the 
same  ceUings  on  the  salaries  of  full- 
time  and  past-time  magistrates  as  are 
currently  imposed  on  the  salaries  of  full- 
time  and  part-time  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy, with  the  exception  that  the  sal- 
ary of  a  full-time  magistrate  cannot  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  the  salary-  of  a  judge 
of  a  U.S.  district  court. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  salaries  of 
full-time  and  part-time  referees  in 
bankruptcy  are  now  set  at  maximums  of 
$30,000  and  $18,000,  respectively,  sub- 
ject to  an  overall  statutory  ceiling  of 
$36  000  and  $18,000,  respectively.  Under 
the  House  biU,  the  sUtutory  ceiling  for 
full-time  magistrates  would  be  limited  to 
$30,000.  since  the  House  bill  would  pro- 
hibit magistrates  from  earning  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  salary  of  a  district 
judge.  . 

With  respect  to  part-time  magistrates, 
the  House-passed  bill  provided,  in  effect, 
for  a  ceiling  of  $18,000.  The  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House-passed  bill 
would  decrease  that  ceiling  to  $15,000. 
Mr  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H  JR.  7375  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  magis- 
trate system.  The  amendment  has  the 
support  of  the  NaUonal  Council  of  Fed- 
eral Magistrates.  As  a  result.  I  believe 
that  it  should  have  the  warm  endorse- 
ment of  all  of  our  colleagues. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  10,  UNTTED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
SURVIVOR    BENEFIT   PLAN 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imaninwtis  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  'H.R.  10670)  to  amend 
chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  a  survivor  benefit  plan,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

That  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  title  of  the  chapter  Is  amended  by 
adding  ";  SURVIVOR  BENEFIT  PLAN"  after 
■PAY",  and  by  Inserting  the  following  after 
the  revised  title:  j 

"Subchapter  '  S**'- 

I.  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protec- 
tion Plan   1431 

••II.  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 1*47 

■Subchapter   I — Retired   Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan". 
1 2)    Subchapter   I  Is  amended  as  follows; 

(A)  Sections  1435.  1436.  1437,  1438,  1439, 
1440,  1441.  1442,  1444  la)  and  (c).  1445.  and 
1446  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ter" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
place   thereof    "subchapter". 

(B)  Section  1443  Is  repealed  and  the  cor- 
responding Item  in  the  subchapter  analysis 
for  that  section  is  stricken. 

(C)  Section  1444(b)  Is  repealed  and  the 
catchllne  and  subchapter  analysis  item  for 
sect. on  1444  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 

reports  to  Congress;". 

(3)  The  following  new  subchapter  is  added 
after  section  1446: 

■Subchapter  II. — Survivor   Benefit   Plan 

■Sec.  i 

'1447.  Definitions.  | 

•  1448.  Application  of  Plsn. 
•1449.  Mental   Incompetency  of   member. 
■1450.  Payment  of  luumity:    beneficiaries. 
•1451.  Amount  of  annuity. 
■  1452.  Reduction  In  retired  or  retainer  pay. 
■1453.  Recovery  of  annuity  erroneously  paid. 
■1454.  Correction  of  administrative  deficien- 
cies. 
■1455.  Regulations. 
■Si  1447.  Definitions. 
"In  this  subchapter; 

'•(1)     'Plan'    means    the    Survivor    Benefit 
Plan  established  by  this  subchapter. 
■•(2)  'Base  amount'  means — 
"(A)  the  amount  of  monthly  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  to  which  a  person — 

'■(1)  was  entitled  when  he  became  eligible 
for  that  pay;   or 

■■(11)  later  became  ejititled  by  being  ad- 
vanced on  the  retired  list,  performing  active 
duty,  or  being  transferred  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list  to  the  permanent  dis- 
ability retired  list:  or 

"(B)  any  amount  leae  than  that  described 
by  clause  (A)  designated  by  that  person  on 
or  before  the  first  day  for  which  he  became 
eligible  for  retired  or  retainer  pay,  but  not 
less  than  8300; 

an  Increased  from  time  to  time  under  sec- 
tion 1401a  of  this  title. 

"(3)  'Widow'  means  the  surviving  wife  of  a 
person  who.  If  not  mttfrled  to  the  person  at 
the  time  he  became  eligible  for  retired  or 
retainer  pay — 

"(A)  was  married  to  him  for  at  least  two 
years  immediately  before  his  death;  or 

"(B)  is  the  mother  of  Issue  by  that  mar- 
riage. 

"(4)    "Widower"  means  the  surviving  hus- 


band of  a  person  who,  if  n©t  married  to  the 
person  at  the  time  she  became  eligible  for 
retired  or  retainer  pay — 

"(A)   was  married  to  her  for  at  least  two 
years  lipmedlately  betore  her  death;  or 

■'(B)    is  the  father  of  Issue  by  that  mar- 
riage. 

■  (5)    Dependent  child'  means  a  person  who 
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'•(A)   unmarried; 

"(B)(1)  under  18  years  of  age;  (11)  at  least 
18.  but  under  22,  years  of  age  and  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study  or  training  in  e 
high  school,  trade  school,  technical  or  voca- 
tional institute,  junior  college,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  comparable  recognized  educational 
institution;  or  (111)  Incapable  of  supporting 
himself  because  of  a  mental  or  physical  In- 
oapaclty  existing  before  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day or  incurred  on  or  after  that  birthday, 
but  before  his  twenty-second  birthday,  whUe 
pursuing  such  a  full-time  course  dt  study  or 

training;  and 

"(0)    the  child  of  a  person  to  whom  the 
Plan  applies,  including  (1)  an  adopted  child, 
and   (U)    a  stepchild,  foater  chUd.  or  recog- 
nized natural  chUd  who  lived  with  that  per- 
son In  a  regular  parent-child  relationship. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  a  child  whose 
twenty-second  birthday  occurs  before  July  1 
or  after  August  31   of  a  calendar  year,  and 
while  he  is  regularly  pursuing  such  a  course 
of  study  or  training,  is  considered  to  have 
become  22  vears  of  age  on  the  first  day  of  July 
after  that  birthday.  A  child  who  Is  a  student 
is  considered  not  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  stu- 
dent during  an  interim  between  school  years 
if  the  interim  is  not  more  than  150  days  and 
if  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense  that  he  haa  a  bona  fide  inten- 
tion of  continuing  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
or  training  In  the  same  or  a  different  school 
during  the  school  semester  (or  other  period 
into  which  the  school  year  Is  divided)  Imme- 
diately after  the  interim.  Under  this  clause, 
a  foster  chUd,  to  qualify  as  the  dependent 
child  of  a  person  to  whom  the  Plan  applies, 
must  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  that  person, 
also  reside   with,   and  receive  over  one-hall 
of  his  support  from,  that  penson,  and  not  be 
cared  for  under  a  social  agency  contract.  The 
temporary  absence  of  a  foster  child  from  the 
residence  of  that  person,  whUe  he  is  a  student 
as  described  In  this  clause,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered  to    affect  the   reeidence   of   such  a 
foster  child. 
"§  1448.  Application  of  plan 

"(a)   The  Plan  applies  to  a  person  who  to 
married  or  has  a  dependent  child  when  he 
becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay 
unless  he  elects  not  to  participate  In  the  Plan 
before  the  first  day  for  which  he  is  eligible 
for  that   pay.   If  a  person   who  is  marriea 
elects  not  to  participate  in  the  Plan  at  the 
maximum   level,  that  person"s  spouse  shaU 
be  notified  of  the  decision.  An  election  not  to 
participate  in  the  Plan  Is  Irrevocable  If  not 
revoked  before  the  date.on  which  the  person 
first  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  retainw 
pay.  However,  a  person  who  is  not  married 
when  he  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  but  who  later  marries,  or  acquires 
a  dependent  child,  may  elect  to  participate  in 
the  Plan  but  his  election  must  be  written, 
signed  bv  him.  and  received  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  within  one  year  after  he  marries, 
or  acquires  that  dependent  child.  Such  an 
election  may  not  be  revoked.  His  election  is 
effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  alter 
his  election  is  received  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. ^  A,^^ 

"(b)  A  person  who  Is  not  married  and  aoe» 
not  have  a  dependent  child  when  he  becomes 
entitled  to  retired  or  retolner  pay  may  elect 
to  provide  an  annuity  to  a  natural  person 
with  an  insurable  interest  in  that  person. 

"(c)  The  application  of  the  Plan  to  a  per- 
son whose  name  Is  on  the  temporary  dlsa- 
biUty  retired  list  terminates  when  his  nwae 


U  removed  from  that  list  and  he  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  retired  pay. 

"(d)  If  a  member  of  an  armed  force  dies 
on  active  duty  after  he  has  become  entitled 
to  retired  or  retainer  pay:    or  after  he  has 
Qualified  for  that  pay  except  that  he  has  not 
applied  for  or  been  granted  that  pay,  and  his 
spouse    is   eligible   for  dependency   and   in- 
demnity compensation  under  section  411  (a ( 
of  title  38  In  an  amount  that  is  less  than  the 
annuity  the  spouse  would  have  received  un- 
der this  subchapter  If  it  had  applied  to  the 
member  when   he   died,   the   Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  pay  to  the  spouse  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  difference  between  that  amount 
of  compensation  and  55  percent  of  the  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  to  which  the  otherwise 
eligible  spouse  described  in  section   1540(a) 
(1)  of  this  title  would  have  been  entitled  if 
the  member  had  been  entitled  to  that  pay 
based  xipon  his  years  of  active  service  when 
he  died. 
■}  1449.  Mental  Incompetency  of  member 

"If  a  person  to  whom  section  1448  of  this 
title  applies  is  determined  to  be  mentally 
incompetent  by  medical  ofBcers  of  the  armed 
force  concerned  or  of  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration, or  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurlsdic- 
tton,  any  election  described  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a) .  or  subsection  (b) .  of 
section  1448  of  this  title  may  be  made  on  be- 
half of  that  person  by  the  Secretary  con- 
(xrned.  If  the  person  for  whom  the  Secretary 
has  made  an  election  Is  later  determined  to 
be  mentally  competent  by  an  authority 
named  In  the  first  sentence,  he  may,  ■within 
180  days  after  that  determination  revoke  that 
election.  Any  deductions  made  from  retired 
or  retainer  pay  by  reason  of  such  an  election 
will  not  be  refunded. 
■J  1450.  Payment  of  annuity:  beneficiaries 

"'(a)  Effective  as  of  the  first  day  after  the 
death  of  a  person  to  whom  section  1448  of 
this  title  applies,  a  monthly  annuity  under 
section  1451  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  to— 
"  ( 1)  the  eligible  widow  or  vrtdower ; 
"(2)  the  surviving  dependent  chUdren  In 
equal  shares.  If  the  eligible  vrtdow  or  widow- 
er is  dead,  dies,  or  otherwise  becomes  ineli- 
gible under  this  section;  or 

"(3)  the  natural  person  designated  under 
section  1448(b)  of  this  title  at  the  time  the 
person  to  whom  section  1448  applies  became 
entlUed  to  retired  or  retainer  pay,  if  there  Is 
no  eligible  beneficiary  under  clause  (1)  or 
(2). 

"  (b)  An  annuity  payable  to  the  beneficiary 
terminates  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  eligibility  Is  lost.  An  an- 
nuity for  a  widow  or  widower  shall  be  paid  to 
the  "widow  or  widower  while  the  widow  or 
widower  is  living  or.  If  the  widow  or  widower 
remarries  before  reaching  age  60,  until  the 
widow  or  widower  remarries.  If  the  widow 
or  widower  remarries  before  reaching  age  60 
and  that  marriage  is  terminated  by  death, 
annulment,  or  divorce,  payment  of  the  an- 
nuity will  be  resumed  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  marriage  is 
so  terminated.  However,  If  the  widow  or  wid- 
ower Is  also  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
this  section  based  upon  the  marriage  so 
terminated,  the  widow  or  widower  may  not 
receive  both  annuities  but  must  elect  which 
to  receive. 

"(c)  If,  upon  the  death  of  a  person  to 
whom  section  1448  of  this  title  applies,  the 
widow  or  widower  of  that  person  Is  also  en- 
titled to  compensation  under  section  411(a) 
of  title  38,  the  widow  or  widower  may  be 
paid  an  annuity  under  this  section,  but  only 
In  the  amount  that  the  annuity  otherwise 
payable  under  this  section  would  exceed  that 
compensation. 

"(d)  If.  upon  the  death  of  a  person  to 
whom  section  1448  of  this  title  applies,  that 
person  had  In  effect  a  waiver  of  his  retired  or 
retainer  pay  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  an  annuity  un- 


der this  section  shall  not  be  payable  unleae, 
in  accordance  with  section  8389(1)  of  title 
5.  he  notified  the  ClvU  Service  ConamJeaton 
that  he  did  not  desire  any  spouse  surviving 
him  to  receive  an  annuity  under  section 
8341(b)  of  that  title. 

"(e)  If  no  annuity  under  this  section  is 
payable  because  of  suljsectlon  (c),  any 
amounts  deducted  from  the  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  of  the  deoeaaed  under  section 
1452  of  this  title  shall  be  refunded  to  the 
widow  or  widower.  If.  because  of  sulMectlon 
(c),  the  annuity  payable  is  less  than  the 
amount  established  under  section  1481  of 
this  title,  the  annuity  payable  shall  be  re- 
calculated under  that  section.  The  amount 
of  the  reduction  in  the  retired  or  retainer 
pay  required  to  provide  that  recalculated  an- 
nuity shall  be  computed  under  section  1452 
of  this  title,  and  the  difference  between  the 
amount  deducted  prior  to  the  computation 
of  that  recalculated  annuity  and  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  deducted  on  the  basis 
of  that  recalculated  annuity  shall  be  re- 
funded to  the  widow  or  widower. 

"(f)  An  unmarried  person  who  elects  to 
provide  an  annuity  to  a  person  designated  by 
him  under  subsection  (a)  (3).  but  who  later 
marries  or  acquires  a  dependent  child,  may 
change  that  election  and  provide  an  an- 
nuity to  his  spouse  or  dependent  child.  A 
change  of  election  under  this  subsection  Is 
subject  to  the  rules  with  respect  to  execu- 
tion, revocation,  and  effectiveness  set  forth 
in  the  last  three  sentences  of  section  1448(a) 
of  this  title. 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1449 
of  this  title  or  In  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section,  an  election  under  this  section  may 
not  be  changed  or  revoked. 

"(h)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1461 
of  this  title,  an  annuity  under  this  section 
Is  in  addition  to  any  other  payment  to  which 
a  person  is  entitled  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  Such  annuity  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  Income  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(1)   An  annuity  under  this  section  Is  not 
assignable  or  subject  to  execution,  levy,  at- 
tachment,    garnishment,     or     other     legal 
process. 
"§  1461.  Amount  of  annuity 

"(a)  If  a  widow  or  widower  la  under  age 
63  or  there  Is  a  dependent  child,  the  monthly 
annuity  payable  to  the  widow,  widower,  or 
dependent  child,  under  section  1450  of  this 
title  shall  be  equal  to  56  percent  of  the  baae 
amount.  However,  when  the  widow  has  one 
dependent  child,  the  monthly  annuity  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  moth- 
ers  benefit.  If  any,  to  which  the  widow  would 
be  entitled  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  7 
of  title  42  based  solely  upon  service  by  the 
person  concerned  as  described  In  section  410 
(1)(1)    of  tlUe  42  and  calciUated  awvunlng 
that  the  person  concerned  lived  to  age  66. 
"When  the  widow  or  widower  reaches  age  62, 
or    there    Is    no    longer    a    dependent   child, 
whichever  occurs  later,  the  monthly  annuity 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of   the   survivor  benefit.  If   any,  to 
which  the  widow  or  widower  would  be  enti- 
tled under  subchapter  n  of  chapter  7  of  title 
42  based  solely  upon  service  by  the  person 
concerned  as  described  In  section  410(1)  (1) 
of  title  42  and  calctilated  assuming  that  the 
person  concerned  lived  to  age  66.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  widow  or 
widower  shall  be  considered  as  entitled  to  a 
benefit  under  subchapter  11  of  chapter  7  of 
title  42  even  thotigh  that  benefit  has  been  off- 
set by  deductions  under  section  403  of  title  43 
on  account  of  work. 

"(b)  The  monthly  annuity  payable  under 
section  1460(a)  (3)  of  this  tlUe  shaU  be  66 
percent  of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  the 
person  who  elected  to  provide  that  annuity 
after  the  reduction  In  that  retired  or  reUlnn- 
pay  in  accordance  with  section  1463(0)  of  this 
title. 


"(0)  Whenever  retired  or  retainer  pay  ta  In- 
creMed  under  seeticm  1401a  of  tbU  ttUe.  •atto 
annuity  that  Is  payaUe  under  this  McUon. 
or  section  1448(d)  of  thto  title,  on  the  «»»y 
before  the  effective  day  of  that  IncrMae  shall 
be  Increased  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
total  percent.  The  amount  of  the  IncreMe 
shall  be  based  on  the  monthly  annuity  pay- 
able before  any  reduction  under  section  1*46 
(d)  or  1460(c)  of  this  title,  or  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"I  1463.  Reduction  In  retired  or  retainer  p»y 
"(a)  The  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  per- 
son to  whom  section  1448  of  this  title  appUa* 
who  has  a  spouse,  or  wbo  has  a  spouM  »a«l 
a  dependent  child,  arid  wtio  has  not  rtsetad 
to  provide  an  annuity  to  a  person  designated 
by  him  under  section  1450(a)  (31  of  this  title. 
or  who  had  elected  to  provide  such  an  annuity 
to  BW*  a  person  but  has  ch»o»e*-,hls  elec- 
tion in  favor  of  his  spouse  under  section  1460 
(f )  of  this  title,  shall  be  reduced  each  month 
by  an  amount  equal  to  2V4  percent  of  the 
first  •900  of  the  b«ee  amount  plus  10  peer- 
cent  of  the  remainder  of  the  ba«e  amount. 
As  long  as  there  Is  an  eligible  ^>ouae  and  a 
dependent  chUd.  that  amount  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  prescribed  ■under  r«su- 

latlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.       

"(b)  Tbt  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  person 
to  whom  section  1448  of  this  title  applies  who 
has  a  dependent  chUd  but  does  not  have  an 
eligible  spouse,  shall,  as  long  as  he  has  an 
eligible  dependent  chUd,  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  prescribed  under  regtUatlons  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)  The  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  per- 
son who  has  elected  to  provide  an  annuity  to 
a  person  designated  by  him  under  section 
1460(a)(3)  of  this  title  shall  be  reduced  by 
10  percent  plus  5  percent  for  each  fuU  6  years 
the  individual  designated  is  younger  than 
that  person.  However,  the  total  reduction  may 
not  exceed  40  percent. 

•■(d)  If  a  person  who  has  elected  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Plan  has  been  awarded  retired  or 
retainer  pay  and  is  not  entitled  to  that  pay 
for  any  period,  he  must  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury the  amount  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  deducted  from  his  pay  tar  tiiat  period, 
except  when  he  Is  called  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days. 

'•(e)  When  a  person  who  has  elected  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Plan  waives  his  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  for  the  purposes  of  subcht^ter  in 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  he  shall  not  l>e  re- 
quired to  make  the  deposit  otherwise  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d)  as  long  as  that 
waiver  Is  in  effect  unless,  in  accordance  with 
section  833S(1)  of  title  6.  he  has  notified  the 
Civil  Service  Conmilsslon  that  he  does  not 
desire  any  spouse  surviving  him  to  receive  an 
annuity  under  section  8341(b)  of  tlUe  6. 

"(f)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1460(e) 
of  this  title,  a  person  is  not  entitled  to  any 
refunds  of  amount*  deducted  from  retired  or 
retainer  pay  under  this  section  unless  the 
amounts  were  deducted  through  administra- 
tive error. 


••§  1453.  Recovery  of  annuity  erroneously  paid 
"In  addition  to  other  methods  of  recovery 
provided  by  law,  the  Becret«ry  concerned  may 
authorise  the  recovery,  by  deductton  from 
later  payments  to  a  person,  of  any  amount 
erroneously  paid  to  him  under  this  subchap- 
ter. However,  recovery  is  not  required  if,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  concerned  and 
the  Comptroller  General,  there  has  been  no 
fault  by  the  person  to  whom  the  amoimt  was 
erroneously  paid  and  recovery  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  purpoees  of  this  subchapter  or 
against  equity  and  good  conscience. 
""  5  1464.  Correction  of  administrative  deficien- 
cies 
"The  Secretary  concerned  may,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  section  1466  of  this 
title,  correct  or  revoke  any  election  under  this 
subchapter  when  he  considers  it  necessary  to 
correct  an  administrative  error.  Except  when 
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procured  by  fr»ud.  a  correction  or  revoc«- 
tJon  under  thl»  section  l»  flwa  and  conclusive 
on  %U  offlcers  of  the  United  SUtee. 
"I  1466.  Regulations 

•The  Preeldent  shall  preacrtbe  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  subchapter.  Those  regula- 
tions shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  uniform 
for  the  armed  forces,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
PMbllc  Health  Service.  Those  regulations 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  that,  when  the  notification 
referred  to  in  section  1448(a)  of  thU  title  is 
required,  the  member  and  his  spouse  shall, 
before  the  date  the  member  becomes  entitled 
to  r«tlred  or  retainer  pay,  be  informed  of  the 
elections  avaUable  and  the  effects  of  such 
elections;  and 

"(3)  establish  procedures  for  depositing 
the  amounts  referred  to  In  section  1463(d) 
of  this  tlUe." 

Sac.  a.  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  A 
and  the  analysis  of  part  n  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  amending  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  73  by  adding  ■;  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan"  after  "Pay". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applies  to  any  person  who 
initially  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  An  election  made  before  that  date 
by  such  a  person  under  section  1431  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  canceled.  However, 
a  person  who  initially  becomes  entitled  to  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  within  180  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may.  within  180 
days  after  becon>lng  so  entitled,  elect — 

(1)  not  to  participate  In  such  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  If  he  Is  married  or  has  a  de- 
pendent child:  or 

(2)  to  participate  in  that  Plan,  if  be  la  a 
person  covered  by  section  1448(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  may  elect  to  participate  in  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  established  pursuant  to  clause 
(3)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  before  the 
first  anniversary  of  that  date.  However,  such 
a  person  who  Is  receiving  retired  or  retainer 
pay  reduced  under  section  1436(a)  of  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  or  who  Is  depositing 
amounts  under  section  1438  of  that  title,  may 
elect  before  the  first  anniversary  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act — 

(1 )  to  participate  in  the  Plan  and  continue 
his  participation  under  chapter  73  of  that 
title  as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  total  of 
the  annuities  elected  may  not  exceed  100 
percent  of  his  retired  or  retainer  pay;  or 

(3)  to  participate  In  the  Plan  and.  not- 
withstanding section  1436 (b)  of  that  title, 
terminate  his  participation  under  chapter  73 
of  that  title  as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act 


A  person  who  elects  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  Is  not  entitled  to  a  refund  of 
amounts  previously  deducted  from  his  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  under  chapter  73  of  ti- 
tle 10.  United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or 
any  payments  made  thereunder  on  his  be- 
half. A  person  who  Is  not  married  or  does  not 
have  a  dependent  child  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  but  who 
later  marries  or  acquires  a  dependent  child, 
may  elect  to  participate  In  the  Plan  under  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  1448(a)  of  that 
title. 

(c)  Notwlthatftndlng  the  provisions  of  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  eetabUshed  pursuant 
to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (other  than  the  last  two 
sentences  of  section  1436(a),  section  1443, 
and  section  1444(b) ) ,  as  In  effect  on  the  day 


before  the  effective  date  at  this  Act,  shall 
oontlnue  to  apply  in  the  case  of  persons, 
and  their  beneficiaries,  who  have  elected  an- 
nuities under  section  1431  or  1432  of  that 
title  and  who  have  not  elected  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  .section  to  participate 
In  that  Plan. 

(d)  In  this  section,  "base  amount" 
means — 

(1)  the  monthly  retired  or  retainer  pay 
to  which  a  person — 

(A)  la  entitled  on  the  effecUve  date  of  this 
Act;  or 

(B)  later  becomes  entitled  by  being  ad- 
vanced on  the  retired  list,  performing  active 
duty,  or  being  transferred  from  the  tempo- 
rary dlsablUty  retired  list  to  the  permanent 
disability  retired  list;  or 

(3)  any  amount  less  than  that  described 
In  clause  ( 1 )  designated  by  that  person  at 
the  time  he  raakes  an  election  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  but  not 
less  than  (300; 

as  increased  from  time  to  time  under  sec- 
tion 1401a  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  An  election  made  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  Is  effective  on  the 
date  it  Is  received  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, as  defined  In  section  I0l(5i  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code 

(f)  Sections  1449.  1453,  and  1464  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  clause 
(3)  of  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act.  are  ap- 
pUoable  to  persons  covered  by  this  section. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)   A  person — 

(1)  who.  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
Is,  or  within  one  calendar  year  after  that 
date  becomes,  a  widow  of  a  person  who  was 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  when  he 
died; 

(2)  who  Is  eligible  for  a  pension  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  or  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959   (73  Stat.  436);  and 

(3)  whose  annual  Income,  as  determined 
In  establishing  that  ellglbUlty.  Is  less  than 
$1,400; 

shall  be  paid  an  annuity  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  unless  she  Is  eligible  to  receive  an 
annuity  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  However,  such  a  person 
who  13  the  widow  of  a  retired  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  or  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
and  who  would  otherwise  be  eligible  for  an 
annuity  under  this  section  except  that  she 
does  not  qualify  for  the  pension  described 
In  clause  (2)  of  this  subeectlon  because  the 
service  of  her  deceased  spouse  Is  not  con- 
sidered active  duty  under  section  101(21)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  this  section. 

(b)  The  annuity  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  In  an  amount  which 
when  added  to  the  widow's  Income  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, plus  the  amount  of  any  annuity  being 
received  under  sections  1431-1438  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  but  exclusive  of  a  pen- 
sion described  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this 
section,  equals  81,400  a  year.  In  addition,  the 
Secreitary  concerned  shall  pay  to  the  widow, 
described  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  an  amotint  equal  to  the 
pension  she  would  otherwise  have  been  eli- 
gible to  receive  under  subchapter  in  of  chap- 
ter 15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  If  the 
service  of  her  deceased  spouse  was  considered 
active  duty  under  section  101(21)  of  that 
title. 

Sac.  5.  Section  3(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 10.  1966.  chapter  1041,  as  amended  (33 
UB.C.  867a(a)(5)),  and  section  221(a)(5) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  213a(a)  (6) ).  are  each  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  73,  Retired  Serviceman's  Family 
Protection  Plan;  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. " 

Sic.  6.  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 
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(1 )  Section  415(g)  (M)  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(M)  payments  of  armultles  elected  under 
subchapter  I  of  chi^jter  73  of  tiUe  10  " 

(2)  Section  503(17)   Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(17)  payments  of  annuities  elected  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of  title  10". 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  on  last  Friday,  the  Senate 
passed  its  version  of  H.R.  10670,  the  sur- 
\ivor  benefits  hill.  As  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Survivor  Bm- 
eflts.  I  am  happy  to  recommend  that  the 
House  accept  the  Senate  version  of  this 
legislation — thus  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  conference. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  point  out  that 
while  the  Senate  made  several  changes  In 
the  House  language,  the  essence  of  the 
House  bill  remains  intact. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  biU.  The  bill 
which  we  sent  to  the  Senate  was  premised 
on  two  major  considerations.  First,  it  was 
built  on  the  foundation  provided  by  so- 
cial security  and  second,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  it  paralleled  the  survivor  benefit 
program  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System. 

It  provided  for  a  maximum  benefit  of 
55  percent  to  the  survivor  of  the  mili- 
tary' retiree  who  would  during  his  life- 
time share  in  the  cost  of  the  program 
by  deductions  from  the  retired  pay.  The 
annuity  will  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  deductions  from  the  retired  pay 
would  be  on  the  same  formula  that  the 
civil  service  annuitants  pay,  that  is. 
2Vi  percent  for  the  first  $300  of  the  base 
amount  and  10  percent  for  anything  over 
that  figure  up  to  the  maximum  of  the 
man's  retired  pay. 

It  provided  for  automatic  coverage  to 
all  future  retirees  at  the  thne  of  retire- 
ment if  they  are  married  or  have  a  de- 
pendent child  or  children  unless  they 
elect  not  to  participate. 

The  benefits  under  the  bill  accrue  to 
the  widow  or  widower  of  the  retiree  and 
are  paid  as  long  as  they  live  or  imtil  re- 
marriage if  the  remarriage  occurs  before 
reaching  age  60.  The  annuity  would  not 
cease  in  the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower 
who  remarries  after  age  60. 

In  the  absence  of  a  widow  or  widower, 
the  benefits  would  go  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendent children  in  equal  shares  and 
the  annuity  would  be  paid  as  long  as 
there  are  eligible  children. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  benefits  paid 
by  DOD  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
social  security  benefit  paid  to  the  widow 
beginning  at  age  62  which  is  attributable 
to  her  husband's  active  military  service. 
The  bill  also  provided  for  a  minimuin 
income  guarantee  for  current  widows  of 
about  $2,100  annually.  If  the  widow's  in- 
come is  less  than  $1,400,  a  Defense  sup- 
plement will  be  paid  to  the  widow  to 
bring  the  widow's  income  up  to  $1,400. 
This  amount,  together  with  a  payment 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  will 
total  about  $2,100. 

The  bill  guaranteed  that  no  widow  of 
a  retirement-eligible  member  dying  on 
active  duty  receives  less  than  a  widow 
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of  a  simUar  member— same  grade  and 

length  of  service — dying  in  retirement. 
Our  bill  provided  that  future  retirees 
will  not  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
present  military  survivor  benefit  pro- 
gram—the retired  serviceman's  family 
protection  plan— RSFPP.  Present  partic- 
ipants would  be  allowed  to  drop  RSFPP 
and  elect  a  survivor  annuity  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  plan.  Alternatively, 
they  will  be  allowed  to  continue  to  partic- 
ipate in  RSFPP  and  elect  In  the  new 
plan  up  to  a  maximum  survivor  benefit 
level  of  100  percent  of  retired  pay.  Sur- 
vivor annuities  would  continue  to  be  paid 
under  RSFPP  for  as  long  as  those  cur- 
rently receiving  benefits  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  payments  and  for  so  long  as 
there  are  eligible  survivors,  If  the  mem- 
ber elects  to  stoy  covered  imder  RSP1*P 
in  addition  to,  or  instead  of  being  covered 
in  the  new  plan. 

These  provisions  are  all  contained  In 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Of  the  several  amendments  to  our  bill 
adopted  by  the  Senate  the  only  one  which 
would  have  been  in  serious  controversy 
at  any  conference  on  the  two  bills  was 
the  provision  in  the  House  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  attachment  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  a  retiree's  pay  In  order  to  comply 
with  an  order  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  in  behalf  of  a  spouse,  ex- 
spouse,  or  dependent  children. 

This  particular  provision  was  one 
which  I  personally,  strongly  favored,  as 
did  the  majority  of  the  subcommittee.  It 
was.  however,  wily  a  bare  majority  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
QuBSER.  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
subcommittee :  it  was  opposed  by  mo6t  of 
the  servicemen's  organizations  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  this  legislation;  it 
was  opposed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
tense;  and,  it  was  omitted  completely  by 
the  Senate. 

The  principal  argument  made  against 
it  was  the  fact  that  this  attachment  pro- 
vision would  single  out  military  retirees 
for  a  form  of  enforcem«it  of  court  or- 
ders jmposed  on  no  other  employees  or 
retired  employees  of  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment. 

We  have  with  this  legislation  as  it 
passed  the  House  Introduced  this  cwioept 
for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children 
whose  husbands  have  failed  to  meet  their 
legal  obligations,  and  the  concept  has 
been  put  by  the  Senate  committee  into 
HJl.  1  as  binding  on  all  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retired  Federal  employees.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  and  regardless  of  my 
strong  feelings  on  the  subject — and  also 
because  I  learned  to  coimt  votes  a  long 
time  ago — I  recommend  that  we  accept 
the  Senate  amendments  in  order  that 
this  very  important  legislation  may  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

While  some  of  the  other  Senate  amend- 
ments were  of  some  substance,  they  are 
largely  of  a  very  technical  nature  and  I 
shall  not  dwell  c«i  them  at  this  time.  Our 
most  competent  staff  can  answer  any 
questions  that  any  of  the  members  may 
have  as  to  these  technical  amendments. 
I  cannot  close  without  again  paying 
tribute  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
for  their  leadership  In  getting  this  effort 
started;     to    the    Honorable    Charles 


OuBSEK.  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
special  subcommittee,  who  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  subject  matter  being 
brought  to  the  attentloa  of  the  OoograM; 
to  each  member  of  the  gubcommtttee 
who  worked  so  hard  on  tliis  legislation 
and  to  the  staff  of  Bill  Oook.  John  Ford, 
and  Holly  Contes.  These  combined  ef- 
forts have  brought  us  to  what  I  believe 
is  one  of  the  better  days  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress  for  we  know  we  have 
accomplished  a  long  sought  and  desired 
goal — equal  tneatmoit  to  survivors  of 
career  military  personnel  to  that  of  sur- 
vivors of  career  civil  servants. 

Mr.  QUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
with  Mr.  PncK's  recommendation  that  the 
House  accept  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  10670,  and  I  share  in  his  great  pride 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Passage  of  this  bill  repreeents  a  classic 
example  of  the  legislative  process  In  Its 
ideal  form.  The  bill  originated  as  an  Idea 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  A  strong 
subcommittee  was  appointed  by  Chair- 
man HiiBKRT  Euid  his  fortunate  choice  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  that  committee  was 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PncE) .  As  the  person  who  first  introduced 
a  survivors'  lienefit  bill.  I  recognize  how 
complex  the  subject  matter  was.  But 
Chairman  Pnot  became  the  master  of 
these  complexities.  His  leadership  and 
the  hard  work  of  all  members  of  his  sub- 
committee have  resulted  In  this  piece  of 
landmark  legislation.  The  administraticm 
contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
final  draft  of  the  bill.  In  short,  this  bill 
is  the  product  of  a  servicemen's  associa- 
tion, the  executive  branch  and  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

I  might  also  mention  that  our  former 
colleague,  who  acted  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  reported  this  bill 
and  Is  now  the  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  Honorable  J. 
Olekn  Beall.  Is  largely  responsible  for 
Senate  clearance  of  the  bill. 

This  legislation  will  Immediately  result 
in  a  $5  billion  enhancement  of  the  estates 
of  retiring  servicemen.  It  is  a  great  step 
forward  for  military  personnel  and  will 
certainly  make  a  military  career  more  at- 
tractive. It  wUl  go  a  long  way  toward 
creating  the  all-volimteer  milltaTy  serv- 
ice which  we  desire  so  much. 

As  Mr.  Pnci  pointed  out,  I  was  opposed 
to  the  attachment  provision  being  api^led 
solely  to  military  p>ersonnel.  I  therefore 
concur  In  the  Senate  action  deleting  it 
from  this  bill.  I  recognize  Mr.  Pike's 
strong  feelings  on  this  Issue,  so  I  particu- 
larly appreciate  his  willingness  to  accept 
the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  and  to 
avoid  holding  up  passage  erf  the  legisla- 
tion because  of  attachment.  Parentheti- 
cally I  would  like  to  state  that  I  favor  the 
attachment  principle  provided  it  applies 
to  everyone  and  not  just  a  single  group. 
As  Mr.  PncE  mentioned,  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Is  essentially  the 
bill  drafted  by  our  committee.  Other  than 
the  elimination  of  attachment,  the  <mly 
really  major  changes  are  In  the  method 
of  ext«iding  coverage  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  in  the  method  of  making  c«i- 
iributions  for  military  retirees  who  also 
qualify    for    benefits    under    the    civil 
service. 
The  House  btll  had  provided  for  the 


bflDflflts  to  flow  directly  to  dependent 
children.  The  Senate  revised  the  Mil  to 
movlde  coverage  for  children  on  an  ac- 
tuarial basis— that  is,  for  a  sUi^t  addi- 
tional charge  the  member  is  aUe  to  cover 
his  dependent  children:  but  his  reUred- 
pay  deducttons  for  such  coverage  would 
terminate  when,  the  children  are  no 
Icmger  eligible  for  beneflts.  This  makes 
it  mine  advantageous  to  the  retiree  since 
he  will  only  be  paying  as  lone  as  depend- 
ent children  are  covered,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  results  in  no  addldcMial  cost  to 
the  Oovemment  as  the  i»ogram  would  be 
actuarially  sound. 

As  regards  military  retirees  wbo  also 
qualify  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment program,  the  retirees  wouM  have 
the  optton  of  which  plan  to  use  and  could 
also  use  a  combination  of  the  two  pto- 
grams.  The  Senate  rerlslanB  assure  that 
he  would  never  be  paying  twice  for  the 
same  benefit  and  also  that  we  would 
never  get  douMe  coverage  for  the  same 
period  of  service.  lYie  Senate  language. 
therefore,  Is  equitable  tor  the  Oovem- 
ment and  more  advantageous  to  the  re- 
tiree. Under  the  House  plan  he  would 
have  had  to  make  an  election  under  the 
military  program  at  the  time  he  retired 
and  would  have  had  to  continue  b^ng 
under  that  program  Indefinitely. 

T^e  other  changes  in  the  Senate  bill 
are  minor  changes  mostly  of  a  technical 
nature,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  Into  them  In  detaU  here. 

Betort  closing,  let  me  say  once  again 
that  this  great  piece  of  legislation  could 
only  result  from  great  leadership.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion's bill  which  I  have  fought  f <»■  so  hard 
and  so  long  'was  fortunately  referred  to 
a  subcommittee  whose  chairman  oan  be 
classified  as  brilliaoit. 

I  urge  the  support  o€  Mr.  Pike's 
motion. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  aa  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKINO  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  COtlFER- 
ENCE  REPORT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  in  or- 
der to  call  up  the  school  lunch  conference 
report  tomorrow  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO  on  Monday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  ob- 
ject If  the  chairman  will  explain  what 
this  would  do  with  regard  to  having  the 
school  board  know  what  money  they  wlU 
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have  avaUable.  We  are  late  now  in  letting 
them  know. 

I  ttolnk  this  Is  a  good  bill.  If  we  would 
give  this  unanimous  consent,  I  think  it 
would  be  oX  benefit— «««>eciaUy   U>  the 

SffhfM>l'> 

If  the  chairman  would  explain  a  little 
bit  more  about  thia  matter,  I  think  it 
would  be  of  help. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield,  the  conference  report  provides  for 
the  reimburswnent  rate  for  every  school 
lunch  that  Lb  served  in  the  various  sclujol 
dJfitricto  of  the  country.  It  iiicreases  the 
reimbursement  rate  from  8  cents  to  8 
cents.  That  is  the  real  purpose. 

The  schools  have  already  started  m 
the  country,  and  the  conference  was 
agreed  to  last  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 
The  report  should  have  been  filed  on  Fri- 
day but  I  neglected  to  do  it  then.  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  House  Chamber  when 
the  House  adljoumed. 

Mr  RUTH.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make  clear.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
penaliae  the  schools  for  this  oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  ^ .     ..       . 
The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 

Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNISM  VERSUS 
SPORTSMANSHIP 


(Mr.  SIKBS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  people, 
we  \n  America  find  it  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand duplicity  by  other  nations.  We 
seek  to  be  honest  in  our  dealings.  We 
help  others  regardless  of  their  ideological 
beliefs.  We  assume  they  will  be  forth- 
right and  fair  with  us.  That  is  not  al- 
ways the  way  things  work  out.  In  fact, 
they  almost  never  work  out  that  way 
when  we  deal  with  Communists. 

The  recent  Olympic  games  are  a  case 
tn  point.  I  beUeve  the  records  will  show 
that  In  every  instance  when  judges  were 
called  upon  to  decide  between  an  award 
to  a  Communist  or  to  a  non-Communist 
participant  or  to  settle  disputed  awards 
the  voting  by  the  Commimlst  judges  fol- 
lowed straight  party  lines.  Scoring  al- 
ways was  weighted  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
munist participants.  Some  of  the  deci- 
sions were  very  b€«i.  One  of  the  worst  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  basketball 
championship  was  handed  over  to  a  R\xs- 
slan  team. 

The  tragedies  associated  with  this 
year's  games  are  difficult  enough  if  the 
Olympics  are  to  survive.  Add  to  this  the 
obvious  favoritism  shown  by  Communist 
judges  to  Communist  athletes  and  the 
doom  may  have  been  spelled  for  this 
great  classic  among  sporting  events. 
Non-Communist  athletes  should  not  be 
asked  to  go  up  against  a  stacked  deck. 
The  Olympics  are  degenerating  into  a 
stacked  deck  as  a  result  of  Communist 
tactics. 


ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
speeches  in  this  Chamber  reflected  the 
shock,  the  suiger,  the  frustration  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  over  the  slaying  of  11 
Israel  Olympians  in  Munich.  The  shock 
and  anger  remains.  The  frustration  now 
must  be  replaced  with  action.  What  is 
needed  is  a  plan  to  rid  the  world  of  in- 
ternational terrorists. 

It  must  be  clear  that  the  black  Sep- 
tember movement  is  an  integral  part  of 
organized  Arab  terrorism.  Shielded,  sup- 
ported, applauded  by  certain  Arab  na- 
tions, the  terrorists  are  encouraged  in 
their  madness. 

Terrorism  is  not  a  new  phenomenon 
for  Israel.  The  recent  shooting  of  a  dip- 
lomat in  Brussels,  the  massacre  at  Mim- 
ich,  the  Lod  Airport  slaughter,  the  at- 
tack on  a  El  Al  plane  in  Athens,  the 
truckload  of  dynamite  exploding  in  a 
crowded  Jerrisalem  market — only  con- 
tinue and  intensify  a  20-year  history  of 
terrorist  guerrilla  warfare  against  Israel. 
The  new  element  is  the  Internationaliza- 
tion of  the  terror. 

The  time  is  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  put 
an  end  to  such  barbarism.  The  time  is 
now  for  the  world  community  in  concert 
to  deal  flrmly  with  the  sanctuaries  that 
shield,  foster  and  glorify  international 
assassins. 

International  air  carriers  should  re- 
fuse to  land  in  nations  that  give  high- 
jackers sanctuary. 

Economic  sanctions  should  be  explored 
as  leverage  to  force  nations  to  act  re- 
sponsibly. 

The  time  is  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  na- 
tions of  Emrope  and  in  our  hemisphere 
to  root  our  terrorists  in  our  midst.  In 
Europe  and  in  the  Americas  civilized 
nations  that  do  not  .■support  terrorism, 
in  fact  lend  themselves  as  sanctuaries 
by  permitting  terrorist  groups  to  oper- 
ate and  recruit  on  their  soil. 

Last  night  I  attended  an  ecumenical 
memorial  service  at  the  Temple  Beth  El 
in  Chappaqua,  N.Y.,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Jewish  Commimity  Council 
of  Northern  Westchester  and  Putnam 
County. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  at  this  meet- 
ing which  I  was  requested  to  transmit 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  reads  as  follows: 

We  respectfully  petition  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  do  all  that  Is  In  his 
power  to  bring  an  end  to  the  sanctuary 
afforded  Arab  terrorist©  and  recruiters  In 
Europe  and  the  Amertcae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  course  for  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  to  follow  is  clear. 
Even  while  we  mourn  the  death  of  the 
1 1  Israeli  Olympians,  we  must  resolve  to 
act  firmly  and  swiftly  to  end  interna- 
tional terrorism.  Air  piracy  can  be  ended. 
Terrorist  acts  on  the  international 
scene  can  be  ended,  but  it  will  take  tiie 
concerted  action  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world. 


Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  Hoxise. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  368] 


tie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 


ITiere  vms  no  objection. 


Abourezk 

Abzii$! 

.\spluall 

Badlllo 

Baker 

Baring 

BeU 

BevlU 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Bow 

Buchanan 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney 

CiATk 

Clay 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Davis.  a.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 


Prey 

Fuqua 

GallflanakU 

Qallagher 

Oettys 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Hal  pern 

Hauley 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hathaway 

Jacobe 

Jannan 

Jonas 

Kuykendall 

L^ndrum 

Uoyd 

McComiack. 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Mallary 

Meeds 

Melcfaer 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills,  Ark. 


Mlnshall 

Moorbead 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Puclnskl 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  NY. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Springer 

Stokes 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wtaalley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Tatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  340 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

CRIMES  OF  COUNTERFEITING  AND 
FORGERY 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  9222)  to 
correct  deficiencies  in  the  law  relating 
to  the  crimes  of  counterfeiting  and  forg- 
ery, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "money  order 
Issued  by  or  under  the"  and  insert  "blank 
money  order  or  a  money  order  Issued  by 
or  under  the". 

Page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "or"  where  it 
appeaj-s  the  first  time. 

Page  3,  line  4.  strike  out  "retains"  and  In- 
sert "possesses". 

Page  3.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  out  "or  any 
postal   money  order  form". 

Page  4,  line  2,  strike  out  "such"  and  in- 
sert "postal". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate   amendments   were  con- 
curred in.  .. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ine 

table.  

PERMISSION   FOR    COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 


THE  SHOCK  AT  MUNICH 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


CAT.T.  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 

point  of   order   that   a  quorum   is   not 

present. 
The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  un«i 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privi- 
leged reports.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  w 


IMMIGRATION    AND    NATIONALITY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1 108 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 

1°*"-  H.  R-s.   1106 

Resolved,  Th&t  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reetdutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the   Whode   House   on   the   State   of    the 
Ualon  for  the  oonslderatlon  ot  the  blU  (HJt. 
16188)    to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purpoees.  After 
(teneral  debate,  which  sh&U  be  confined  to 
the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to  esceed  one 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  conrtroUed  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  meoaber 
of  the  Coifimlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  und«r  the  nve- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of   the  bill   for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House   with   such   amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  vrithout 
intervening    motion    except    one    motion   to 
recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dls- 
Ungtiished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SBCiTH)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1108 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
16188  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  16188  is  to  make 
it  unlawful  to  knowingly  hire  aliens  who 
have  not  been  legally  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  or  who  are  not  author- 
ized by  the  Attorney  General  to  work 
while  in  the  United   States.   Also,  the 
legislation  establishes  a  three-step  pro- 
cedure    for     imposition     of     sanctions 
against  employers  who  hire  illegal  aliens. 
While  the  legislation  makes  unlawful 
the  knowing  employment  of  Illegal  aliens, 
it  provides  that  an  employer  who  makes 
an  honest  effort  to  determine  whether 
an  alien  is  entitled  to  work  will  be  exempt 
from  liability. 

For  the  first  offense,  an  employer  will 
be  cited  by  the  Attorney  General  inform- 
ing him  of  the  violation. 

R)r  a  second  offense  within  2  years 
after  receiving  a  citation,  the  employer 
will  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  for  each 
alien  employee. 

For  a  third  offense,  the  employer  will 
be  subject  to  a  maximvim  penalty  of 
$1,000  for  1  year  imprisonment,  or  both, 
for  each  alien  employee. 

Also,  provision  Is  made  for  the  forfeit- 
ure of  vehicles  used  in  transporting 
illegal  aliens. 

Cost  of  the  legislation  is  estimated  at 
$298,400  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1108  in  order  that 
HR.  16188  may  be  considered. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  1108  provides  1  ^r 
op«i  rule  for  the  consideration  of  Hi*. 
16188  which  amends  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Aet  and  for  other 

purposes.  , 

I  concur  in  the  explanation  of  the  bUl 
as  set  fOTth  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  out  this  bUl.  I  think  it 
is  iMig,  long  overdue,  m  fact,  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  far  enough.  ,„,„„., 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  1618»  is 
to  make  it  an  offense  to  knowingly  hire 
illegal  aliens. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  presently 
between  1  and  2  million  aliens  illegaUy  in 
the  United  States.  The  situation  appears 
to  be  getting  worse.  Large  numbers  of  il- 
legal aliens  contribute  to  problems  such 
as  unemployment,  depressed  wages,  and 
increased  welfare  costs. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  con- 
cluded that  many  illegal  aliens  enter 
seeking  favorable  employment  opportun- 
ities in  the  United  States.  The  goal  of 
this  biU  is  to  eliminate  the  availabiUty 
of  jobs,  thereby  removing  part  of  the 
economic  incentive  which  attracts  the 
illegal  alien  to  the  United  States. 

This  bill  makes  it  unlawful  to  know- 
ingly employ  illegal  aliens.  It  establishes 
a  three-step  procedure  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions  against  employers  who 
hire  iUegal  aUens.  First,  for  a  first  viola- 
tion   the  employer  gets  a  citation  in- 
forming him  of  the  apparent  violation; 
second,  if  the  employer  subsequently  vio- 
lates the  act  within  2  years  after  receinng 
the  citation,  he  may  be  fined  by  the  At- 
torney General  not  more  than  $500  for 
each  alien;  and.  third,  if  the  employer 
violates  the  law  again  foUowing  imposi- 
tion of  the  fine,  he  Is  then  subject  to  a 
$1,000  fine  and/or  a  1-year  prison  term 
for  each  alien. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated  at 
$298,400  per  year,  for  increased  funds 
for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
Service  It  is  hoped  that  the  long-range 
effect  of  this  bill  wUl  be  to  save  money. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  let- 
ter from  the  Justice  Department  gener- 
ally favoring  this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  penalties  made 
more  strict  rather  than  just  giving  a  cita- 
tion because  in  my  opinion  90  percent  of 
the  employers,  when  they  hhre  an  illegal 
alien,  know  that  the  individual  is  an  U- 
legal  alien.  In  restaurants  all  over  the 
United  States,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  em- 
ployer knows  that  the  individual  is  an 
illegal  alien.  . 

I  imagine  that  many  of  you  receive  the 
same  type  of  letter  I  have  when  the  Im- 
migration Department  has  caught  up 
with  the  chef  or  particular  expert  salad 
maker,  and  he  is  ordered  to  return  home, 
then  vou  get  a  letter  frcwn  the  employer 
stating  he  cannot  possibly  replace  this 
man  and  please  put  in  a  private  bill  so 
that  he  can  be  kept  here  in  the  United 
States 

Back  in  1970. 1  wrote  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Department  in  Los  Angeles  and 
asked  them  to  check  into  the  situation 
for  me.  Under  date  of  April  17,  1970,  I 
received  a  letter  fr<«h  the  District  Direc- 
tor in  which  he  stated; 


At  the  piwent.  this  oflloe  hM  on  file  hun- 
dredB  ot  slmUar  recent  reports  relating  to 
auena  Illegally  m  the  Unlt-d  SUU.  a^ 
employed  in  industry  throughout  the  l^ 
.*mgcle8  area.  These  reports  are  awaiting 
Investigation 


Now,  listen  to  this: 

During  the  period  from  March  18,  1970,  to 
April  14,  1070— 

That  is  less  than  1  month — 
officers    assigned    to    this    office    ^aye    ««- 
ducted  investigations  «>^«-«^/«f?i^,  fi 
legations  and  have  located  7.658  aliens  U- 
legally  in  the  United  8«atee. 
This  is  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
The  majority  of  theee  aliens  vwre  employed 
in    various    mdustrtee   in   the    metropolitan 
Los  Angeles  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
help  cut  down  unemployment  and  take 
care  of  our  own  people,  we  ought  to  fig- 
ure out  some  way  to  make  the  p«ialty 
sufficiently  strict  so  that  we  wiU  iwt 
have  these  people  coming  m  on  forged 
papers  and  having  employers  hire  them 
when  they  know  that  they  are  illegal 

aliens.  ^    ,  . .     ,^ 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  good  legis- 
lation. I  urge  its  adoption  and  recom- 
mend passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  speaker,  I  jleld  to  the  mmority 
whip  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  arkkds 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

TRIBUTE    TO     HONOEABU:    RICKAKD     K.    POFT 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
many'  years  service  in  the  House  what 
has  been  most  rewarding  is  the  unique 
opportunity  afforded  me  to  be  a«ociat«d 
with  so  many  accomplished  men  and 
women  from  ail  walks  of  l"?"^^  .^'^ 
aU  sections  of  the  country,  forae  oi\^ 
most  talented,  most  learned,  andmost 
inspiring  individuals  one  could  possibly 
know  have  been  Members  of  Congress- 
men of  high  principle  wilUng  to  sacn- 
flce  a  promising  political  career  for  the 
principles  in  which  they  beU«ved. 

Richard  H.  Pofl.  of  Vlrghiia.  who  re- 
tired from  this  body  last  month  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia,  is 
one  such.  I  cannot  let  another  day  pass 
without  saying  that  for  me  this  Con^^s 
wiU  never  be  the  same  without  Dick  Poff^ 
This  great  loss  to  the  Congress  is  a  great 
gain  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
I  do  not  know  anyone  who  is  more  knowl- 
edgeable in  constitutional  law  than  he. 
He  is  what  I  would  caU  "a  lawyer's  law- 
yer "  And  his  contribution  to  the  wont 
"of  the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  is 
beyond  measure. 

Dick  Poff  loves  the  law,  and  he  loves 
his  home  SUte  of  Virginia.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia 
gives  liim  the  cherished  opportunity  to 
serve  both  these  loves  in  a  meaningful 
way  While  I  regret  he  has  left  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  that  Dick  is  able  to 
imdertake  a  work  most  gratifying  to  him. 
No  man  served  in  this  body  for  whom 
I  hold  greater  affection,  greater  respect, 
and  greater  admiration  than  I  hold  for 
Dick  Poff.  I  cherish  his  friendship  and 
take  immeasurable  pride  in  being  able 
to  call  him  my  friend. 
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Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dlstln- 
g:tiished    gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation— that  is.  its  attempt  to  stop  or 
reduce  the  Inflow  of  Illegal  aliens  to  thLs 
country.  In  fact,  I  have  in  recent  years 
made  repeated  appeals  to  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  to  increase  the  number 
of  border  patrolmen  assigned  to  the  Mex- 
ican border  area. 

But  this  bill,  which  makes  it  unlawful 
to  knowingly  hire  aliens  who  are  ille- 
gally in  this  country,  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  many  native 
Mexican- Americans  and  others  of  that 
ethnic  origin  who  are  legal  residents. 

I  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  when  a 
Mexican  bracero  bill  was  being  debated 
in  this  body  the  late  Antonio  Fernandez, 
a  very  distingiiished  and  highly  respected 
Member  from  New  Mexico,  expressed  the 
warning — and  his  words  are  in  the  Rec- 
ord— that  by  making  it  illegal  to  employ 
a  citizen  of  Mexico  who  is  unlawfully  in 
this  country,  would  inevitably  militate 
against  employment  of  many  others  of 
that  ethnic  origin  not  in  that  category. 

Now,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  commit- 
tee's attempt  to  soften  this  danger.  The 
committee  provides  that  a  violation  will 
not  result  if  the  employer  makes  "a  bona 
flde  inquiry"  about  the  residence  status 
of  the  worker.  It  fuiliier  provides  that 
a  written  statement,  signed  by  the  em- 
ployee, showing  the  applicant  is  legally 
in  this  country,  shaU  be  considered  prima 
facie  proof  the  employer  undertook  a 
"bona  flde  inquiry." 

Evidently  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  danger  of  jeopardizing  job  opportu- 
nities for  many  deserving  people,  the 
committee  has  softened  the  penalties  for 
violations.  In  domg  this,  however,  the 
Attorney  General  is  given  extraordi- 
nary power  which  would  seem  to  deprive 
a  defending  employer  of  the  right  to  ap- 
peal for  a  judicial  review  of  a  finding 
which  migbt  be  capricious  or  otherwise 
unwarranted.  It  lodges  in  the  Attorney 
General  total  and  executive  jurisdiction 
to  pass  final  judgement  on  whether  a 
citizen  who  has  been  charged  is  guilty  or 
innocent. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  for  the  first  two  al- 
leged violations  the  defendant  would 
have  no  right  of  Jury  trial,  and  no  right 
of  appeal  or  a  right  to  have  any  judicial 
review  applied  to  the  proceedings  against 
him.  This  would  seem  to  provide  an  in- 
viting setting  for  possible  harassment 
and  bureaucratic  infringement  upon 
basic  rights  of  citizens. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  any 
reasonable  and  iM-oper  efforts  to  stop  the 
influx  of  Illegal  aliens.  But  I  am  very 
fearful  that,  notwithstanding  the  good 
intentions  of  the  committee,  this  bill  is 
fraught  with  many  dangers  which  are 
not  intended. 

No  matter  what  is  said  about  it;  no 
matter  what  is  written  into  the  commit- 
tee report — the  fact  remains  that  if  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law  many  employers 
will  thereaifter  refuse  to  employ  de- 
serving   Mexican-Americans    who    are 


strangers  to  them.  They  will  not  want  to 
take  the  risks  that  are  involved.  Once  it 
is  made  unlawful  to  hir«  illegal  aliens, 
prospective  employers  will  nat\irally  be 
very  hesitant  about  giving  jobs  to  people 
under  conditions  which  conceivably 
could  be  frowned  upon  Its  the  Attorney 
General — with  or  without  good  reason. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that  our 
so-called  "wetbtwik"  problem  on  the  Rio 
Grande  was  practically  nonexistent  dur- 
ing the  time  we  had  an  totemational 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
under  which  Mexican  aliens  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  country  to  work  under  a 
written  contract  approved  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. Those  workers  were  not  ad- 
missible unless  and  until  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certified  there  wtis  a  labor  shortage 
in  the  area  and  also  certified  that  the 
wage  level  agreed  upon  would  not  tend  to 
depress  domestic  wages  for  similar  work. 

Unfortunately,  the  bracero  law  was 
permitted  to  expire.  Since  then  we  have 
been  plagued  with  an  Influx  of  wet- 
backs— which  has  steadily  increased. 
Thus,  by  discarding  that  bracero  pro- 
gram the  Congress  and  our  Government 
have  done  much  to  bring  on  the  prob- 
lem with  which  this  legislation  Is 
designed  to  cope. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  listed  I  shall 
be  constrained  to  vote  against  enact- 
ment of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  mto  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  16188>  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  TmE  coMMrrnns  o»  th«  wholi 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16188)  with  Mr. 
McPall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO'  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Rodino)  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chfldrman,  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee brings  to  the  floor  today,  H.R. 
16188.  is  the  direct  product  of  a  year- 
long investigation  by  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee  into  the  problem  of  the 
illegal  alien.  In  discussing  this  problem. 
it  might  be  remembered  that  the  term 
"illegal  alien"  includes  not  only  the  alien 


who  enters  surreptitiously,  but  also  ttae 
alien  who  enters  legally  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant— visitor,  student,  and  so  forth— 
and  thereafter  violates  the  terms  of  his 
admission. 

Our  committee  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  and  in  recent 
years  it  has  mtensifled  to  auch  an  extent 
thaU;  there  &n  presently  between  1  and 
2  million  Illegal  aliens  in  this  country. 
In  1970,  the  administration  in  their 
omnibus  Inunigration  bill  included  a  pro- 
vision which  would  lmp)06e  criminal  pen- 
alties on  those  who  knowingly  employ  il- 
legal aliens.  When  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Inunigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Hon.  Raymond  P  Farrell.  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  in  May 
of  1971,  he  indicated  that  the  illegal  alien 
problem  had  reached  serious  proportions. 
Consequently,  my  subcommittee  Immedi- 
ately commenced  a  detailed  investigation 
in  order  to  determine  the  magnitude  and 
scope  of  the  problem  and  to  determine 
the  impact  of  illegal  aliens  on  the  domes- 
tic labor  market. 

We  traveled  to  five  major  cities 
throughout  the  country — Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Denver,  Colo.;  El  Paso,  Tex.;  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Chicago,  m.;  New  Yortc 
City — and  we  heard  from  186  witnesses 
who  were  affected  by,  or  familiar  with, 
this  problem.  As  a  result  of  these  hear- 
ings, we  have  concluded  that  the  1  to  2 
million  illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States 
have :  First,  had  a  significant  impact  on 
our  unemployment  problem;  second,  bur- 
dened both  Federal  and  State  public  as- 
sistance programs;  and  third,  severely 
affected  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

In  addition,  we  have  learned  that  the 
illegal  alien  himself  Is  oftentimes  ex- 
ploited by  the  unscrupulous  employers 
who  threaten  to  expose  the  alien  to  Im- 
migration officials  if  he  complains  about 
substandard  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions or  the  denial  of  fringe  benefits. 

Furthermore,  many  States  desperately 
concerned  with  this  problem  have  con- 
sidered legislation  to  impose  penalties  on 
employers  of  illegal  aliens  or  to  deny  wel- 
fare assistance  to  those  who  enter  the 
United  States  illegally.  In  this  regard,  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  California  court 
recently  struck  down  a  State  statute  Im- 
posing penalties  on  illegal  aliens  on  the 
grounds  that  the  language  of  the  statute 
was  unconstitutionally  vague  and  the 
court  indicated,  but  did  not  specifically 
rule,  that  this  is  an  area  of  law  which 
may  be  preempted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  concept  of  imposing  Federal  pen- 
alties on  those  who  knowingly  hire  Illegal 
aliens  has  also  been  either  suggested  or 
recommended  by:  First,  the  administra- 
tion, particularly  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Justice;  second,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future;  and  third,  represent- 
atives of  organized  labor. 

The  severity  of  the  problem  Is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Inunigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  relating  to  the  number  of  Illegal 
aliens  located  and  deported  In  fiscal  year 
1972.  In  that  fiscal  year,  over  500,000  il- 
legal aliens  were  located  and  467,185  were 
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actually  removed.  Instead  of  Indicating 
better  control  of  the  illegal  alien,  the 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
statistics  relating  to  apprehension  and 
deportation  plainly  illustrates  that  the 
problem  has  reached  critical  proportions 
and,  in  the  absence  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion, will  continue  to  worsen.  It  is  signif- 
icant to  note  that  the  number  of  illegal 
aliens  removed  from  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  exceeds  the  number  of 
aliens  who  are  annually  admitted  for 
lawful  permanent  residence  xmder  our 
present  immigration  law.  Moreover,  the 
committee  is  aware  that  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  lacks  suffi- 
cient funding  and  personnel  to  effectively 
combat  the  problem. 

Despite  the  fact  that  eight  out  of  10  il- 
legal aliens  apprehended  are  Mexican  na- 
tives, the  problem  is  no  longer  restricted 
to  the  border  areas  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States.  Increasingly,  illegal  aliens 
travel,  or  arrange  to  be  transported,  to  all 
of  the  major  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  can  obtain 
higher  paying  jobs  and,  at  Uie  same  time, 
more  easily  escape  detection  by  immigra- 
tion authorities. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  primary 
reason  an  alien  enters  this  country  ille- 
gally is  to  obtain  a  job  and  conse- 
quently, the  best  way  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem is  to  eliminate  the  availability  of 
employment  by  imposing  sanctions  on 
the  employer  who  knowingly  hires  illegal 
aliens.  In  other  words,  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  remove  the  economic  incen- 
tive which  causes  aliens  to  illegally  enter 
this  country  or  to  enter  legally  as  a  non- 
immigrant and  thereafter  violate  the 
conditions  of  their  admission. 

In  drafting  legislation  to  impose  sanc- 
tions, the  committee  was  careful,  first  of 
all,  to  protect  the  innocent  employer  of 
illegal  aliens  and,  second,  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  employment  discrimination 
against  ethnic  or  minority  groups.  We  be- 
lieve section  2  of  H.R.  16188  accomplishes 
these  objectives.  This  provision  establish 
a  three-step  procedure  for  the  imposition 
of  sanctions,  including  citations  by  the 
Attorney  General,  civil  fines,  and  crim- 
inal penalties. 
For  example : 

First,  for  a  first  violation,  the  Attorney 
General  is  directed  to  serve  a  citation  on 
the  employer  informing  him  of  an  appar- 
ent violation ; 

Second,  if  an  employer  commits  a  sec- 
ond offense  within  2  years  after  receiving 
a  citation,  the  Attorney  General  is  di- 
rected to  Impose  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  for  each  alien;  and 

Third,  following  the  imposition  of  a 
fine,  if  an  employer  commits  an  addi- 
tional violation,  he  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $1,000  and  or  1-year  imprison- 
ment for  each  alien. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  would  also  repeal 
the  provision  in  our  present  Immigration 
law  which  specifies  that  normal  employ- 
ment practices  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  hsurboring  or  concealing  of 
illegal  aliens. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  provisos  con- 
tained in  section  2  which  are  designed  to 
insure  that  innocent  employers  of  illegal 
aliens  will  not  be  prosecuted  under  this 
legislation. 


The  first  proviso  states  that  an  em- 
ployer who  makes  a  bona  fide  effort  to  as- 
certain whether  the  prospective  employee 
is  entitled  to  work  In  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  subject  to  civil  or  criminal  li- 
ability. The  second  provision  stipulates 
that  if  an  employer  obtains  from  his  em- 
ployee a  signed  statement  that  he  is  a  cit- 
izen, a  permanent  resident,  or  an  aUen 
authorized  to  work  in  the  United  States, 
this  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  employer  has  made  a  bona  flde 
inquiry. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill,  section 
1.  would  allow  qualified  and  admissible 
natives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
adjust  their  status  from  a  nonimmi- 
grant  to  an  Immigrant  without  leaving 
the  United  States  to  obtain  an  immigra- 
tion visa.  This  relief  is  presently  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
.sphere  and  the  committee  believes  that 
it  should  also  be  made  available  to  West- 
em  Hemisphere  natives.  This  section 
would,  however,  deny  adjustment  of 
status  to  aliens — other  than  Immediate 
relatives—who  have  accepted  unauthor- 
ized employment. 

The  other  substantive  provision  of  this 
bill  woxild  amend  18  United  States  Code 
1546  to  expressly  Include  border-crossing 
cards,  alien  registration  receipt  cards, 
and  other  immigration  docimients  used 
for  entry  Into,  or  as  evidence  of  stay  In, 
the  United  States.  This  provision  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  United  States  v.  Campos- Serrano.  404 
U.S.  293  '1971',  In  that  decision,  the 
Court  held  that  18  United  States  Code 
1546.  which  Imposes  criminal  penalties 
for  falsifying  or  misusing  falsified  im- 
migration documents,  does  not  cover 
alien  registration  receipt  cards  or  bor- 
der-crossing cards  since  they  were  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  statute. 

Sections  4  and  5  of  this  bill  contain 
a  standards  savings  clause  and  an  effec- 
tive date  clause. 

In  summai-y,  there  are  two  primary 
eoals  which  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  acompUsh.  First,  this  bill  wUl  elimi- 
nate the  intolerable  situation  existing 
under  current  law  which  enables  em- 
ployers to  hire  and  exploit  illegal  aliens 
without  fear  of  penalties.  Second,  this 
legislation  will  have  the  effect  of  assxir- 
Ing  all  American  workers,  particularly 
those  who  are  low-skilled,  or  unskilled, 
that  tliey  will  not  have  to  compete  for 
scarce  jot)s  with  aliens  Illegally  In  the 
United  States. 

In  this  regard,  I  read  into  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  received  yesterday  from 
the  director.  Department  of  Legislation. 
APL-CIO,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  sup- 
porting this  legislation: 

Seftembek  8,  1972. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  No.  1.  Home  Judi- 
ciary Committee,   U.S.  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  Washini/ton.   D.C 


growing  problem  arising  from  the  IncrMiIng 
number  of  persons  wiao  enter  tbl«  oountry 
Illegally,  take  Jobs  needed  by  the  unem- 
ployed In  our  own  land,  and  woifc  at  Bub- 
standard  wages  paid  by  exploiting  employers. 
This  process  Is  robbing  large  numbers  of 
American  citteens  and  legal  immigrants  of 
opportunities  for  needed  joba  and  it  oon- 
ttnuallv  threatens  to  undermine  fair  wage 
levels.  To  the  extent  that  it  does  so,  the 
preeent  exemption  of  employers  from  the 
antl-harborlng  provlslonj  tends  to  fniatrate 
and  defeat  the  declared  policy  of  Congrees 
In  other  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  aim  to  protect  the 
employment  opportunltlee  and  labor  stand- 
ards of  American  workers. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  favored  legislative 
action  to  deal  with  thU  situation  along  the 
lines  of  the  provision*  contained  in  H3.. 
16188.  This  bin.  we  believe,  wm  be  work- 
able and  effective  In  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  employment  of  aliens  lUegally  In  the 
United  States.  But  Its  provisions  are  also 
fair  in  that  it  provides  for  notice  and  warn- 
ing before  any  punitive  action  is  taken 
against   persons   violating   the   law. 

We  urge  that  H.R.  16188  receive  over- 
whelming approval  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Sincerely. 

ANDREW  J.  BiEMnxTm, 
Director.  Department  of  Legislation. 


Deab  Mb.  Chaibman:  On  Tuesday.  Septem- 
ber 12.  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  sched- 
uled to  take  up  for  debate  and  action  HJl. 
16188,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  exemption  of  em- 
ployers now  contained  Ln  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  from  the  prohibition 
against  "harboring"  Illegal  aliens.  The  APLr- 
CIO  has  long  supported  this  legislation  and 
urges  its  approval  by  the  House. 

For   too   long    a   time   there   has   been  a 


On  the  other  hand,  this  legislation  Is 
not  Intended  as  a  punitive  measure  and 
we  are  not  attempting  to  make  criminals 
of    employers.   The   committee   believes 
that  administrative  fines  will  provide  a 
sufficient   economic   deterrent   in   most 
cases  and  that  criminal  penalties  should 
be  Imposed  only  on  the  habitual  offender. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have   avoided 
Imposing  any  additional  criminal  sanc- 
tions on  the  alien  who  enters  Illegally 
and  obtains  employment,  or  on  the  non- 
immigrant   who    accepts    unauthorized 
employment  In   violation  of  his  status. 
The  committee  felt  that  addlUonal  pen- 
alties would  serve  no  useful  purpose  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  present 
criminal  penalties  on  aliens  who  enter 
without  mspectlon  have  proved    to  be 
an  ineffective  deterrent  In  the  case  of 
individuals  who  cross  the  border  Illegally 
for  the   sole   purpose   of   providing   for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Further- 
more, the  U.S.  attorneys'  offices  are  re- 
luctant to  prosecute  cases  of  Illegal  entry 
and  even  when  prosecutions  are  Insti- 
tuted, convictions  are  Infrequent. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  taken  every 
precaution  in  drafting  this  bill  to  Insiu^ 
that  employment  discrimination  against 
members  of  ethnic  and  minority  groups 
does  not  occur. 

This  bill  Is  the  result  of  long  hours 
of  serious  study  and  deliberation  and, 
in  preparing  this  legislation,  careful  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  budge- 
tary problems  confronting  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturalizaUon  Service  and  the 
practical  limitations  on  our  overburdened 
Federal  coiuts. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port, this  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  point  Is  there  a  written  document 
that  would  be  certified  by  the  applicant 
for  a  job  imder  the  penalties  of  perjury. 
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or  anything  like  that?  He  Is  an  illegal 
resident  and  an  illegal  alien.  Is  there  any 
teeth  in  that  document,  in  other  words? 
Mr.  RODINO.  Presently  in  the  law- 
anyone  who  falsely  and  willfully  misrep- 
resents himaelf  to  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
makes  false  statement  on  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Government 
agencies  Is  violating  sections  911  or  1001 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  is  a  document 
that  is  sworn  to,  that  the  applicant 
swears  to,  so  that  it  protects  the  em- 
ployer? 

Mr.  RODINO.  No.  not  necessarily,  but 
the  Attorney  General  wiU  draft  regula- 
tions as  to  the  type  of  information  to  be 
contained  in  the  form. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  know  that  there  is 
a  penalty  against  signing  a  document  to 
get  into  the  country,  and  I  think  there 
should  be.  but  I  Just  wondered  if  there 
was  any  penalty  for  this  kind  of  fraud 
on  an  employer — such  as  using,  for  in- 
stance, a  forged  identification  card,  so- 
cial security  card,  or  anything  like  that? 
Is  there  any  kind  of  penalty? 

Mr.  RODINO.  There  is  a  penalty  for 
the  use  of  a  false  identification  card  or 
a  forged  identification  card. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  employer  prof- 
fers this  for  the  individual  to  fllj  out, 
will  it  have  space  in  it  asking  for  the  list- 
ing of  social  security  numbers  or  other 
documentation  or  identification,  which 
in  effect  would  build  up  a  case  whereby 
the  individual,  if  he  did  use  fraud,  would 
be  subject  to  pimitive  action? 

Mr.  RODINO.  We  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  did  not  detail  the  spe- 
cific questions  that  would  be  asked  of 
the  alien.  This  is  something  that  we  left 
to  the  Attorney  General.  If  any  indi- 
vidual making  an  application  willfully 
misrepresents  himself,  whether  it  is  a 
sworn  document  or  otherwise,  this  is 
something  for  which  he  is  liable  under 
present  Federal  criminal  laws. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  hope  that  this  is 
tight  enough.  The  word  "knowingly"  is, 
of  course,  a  word  such  as  I  think  you 
would  have  to  use.  Incidentally,  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  gentleman,  but  for  an 
individual  to  say  that,  "I  thought  he  was 
a  resident  American."  or  "I  didn't  think 
that  he  was,"  or  *T  didn't  knowingly 
know,"  in  other  words,  that  he  was  an 
Illegal  alien.  I  am  Just  wondering  If  that 
word,  unless  it  Is  buttressed  by  some  kind 
of  sworn  statement,  would  not  leave  a 
legal  loophole  for  evaslcai. 

Mr.  RODINO.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  took  that  three-step  pro- 
cedure. The  cltaUon  Itself  is  a  warning  to 
the  employer,  and  if  that  employer  were 
to  do  It  a  second  time,  then  this  is  an  in- 
dication again  that  that  employer  Is  not 
exercising  good  faith  and  the  citation 
could  be  used  as  evidence  in  proving 
"guilty  knowledge"  on  the  part  of  the 
employer. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  An  employer  who  receives 
a  warning — I  am  talking  about  a  good 
faith  employer  who  receives  a  warning — 
under  the  penalty  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  never  again  hire  a  Latin  American 


applicant  for  a  Job;  will  he?  He  would 
not  want  to  take  the  chance  of  going  to 
Jail  and  paying  a  fine,  so  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself,  he  Just  will  not  hire  an  ap- 
plicant who  is  a  Latin  American. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  made  a  good  point.  I  believe 
it  is  true  the  employers  certainly  will 
hesitate  to  hire  another  Latin  American, 
because  he  will  not  want  to  take  the 
risk  as  to  whether  the  job  applicant  is  an 
illegal  or  legal  alien,  no  matter  what  he 
might  sign. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  is  referring  to  the  first  offense; 
that  is,  the  first  time  an  employer  hires 
someone  about  whom  some  question  is 
rsused.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion about  that. 

As  I  understand  it,  from  reading  the 
bill  on  page  4,  if,  as  a  result  of  hiring 
a  person  who  is,  we  will  say,  suspect — if 
somebody  gets  a  rumor  out  that  the 
worker  is  an  illegal  intrant — the  At- 
torney General  or  some  of  his  function- 
aries, whoever  may  have  the  responsibil- 
ity, would  decide  either  on  evidence  or 
information,  to  use  the  words  in  the  bill, 
which  the  Attorney  General  deems  "per- 
suasive." and  then  he  can  issue  the  warn- 
ing to  the  man  and  inform  him  that  he 
has  apparently  violated  the  law.  "Ap- 
psirently." 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  appeal 
from  that.  There  is  no  chance  to  have 
it  reviewed.  The  man  against  whom  the 
charges  are  leveled  would  have  no  au- 
thority to  seek  a  jury  trial  to  determine 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  guilty. 
Am  I  correct  In  that? 
Mr.  RODINO.  No;  the  gentleman  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  law  is  very  clear, 
that  the  citati(Mi  is  only  a  warning.  It  has 
no  immediate  legal  effect  on  the  employer 
and  causes  him  no  legal  detriment,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
later  sanctions. 

What  the  gentleman  no  doubt  refers  to 
is  the  civil  penalty  involved.  There  will 
be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Im- 
migration Appeals.  Ultimately,  if  a  fine 
is  assessed,  the  United  States  must  sue 
that  individual  in  court,  so  there  is  judi- 
cial review  at  that  time 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  missed 
the  point  entirely  with  his  contribution 
I  sun  talking  about  this  first  warning.  We 
can  call  it  a  warning  or  a  charge,  but  it 
is  a  very  important  part  of  a  succession 
of  the  three-stage  actions  against  the 
employer.  One  cannot  have  the  second 
until  one  has  the  first,  and  one  caruiot 
have  the  third  until  one  has  the  second. 
So  all  three  of  them  enter  into  this 
picture. 

I  am  talking  about  the  first  one  now. 
As  I  imderstand  it,  from  reading  the  bill. 


it  is  very  clear  to  me  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  employer  who  is  suspect 
or  warned  to  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  court  to  have  the  finding  reviewed,  to 
have  any  administrative  remedy  applied. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  believe,  if  he  recog- 
nizes the  f  su:t  that  he  is  an  employer  who 
wants  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence 
and  good  fsuth,  he  will  have  no  problem. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentJeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  refuse  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
do  this  for  me?  Will  not  the  gentleman 
read  to  me  the  provision  in  this  bill  he 
is  talking  about? 

Mr  RODINO.  I  am  sorry,  the  bill  is 
there  for  the  gentleman  to  read. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  have  already  read  it. 
and  I  do  not  find  that  in  it. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  refuse  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill, 
which  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO)    has  described  to  the  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  or  two 
points  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

This  bill  is  an  effort  to  address  itself 
to  what  I  think  everyone  here  concedes 
to  be  a  problem,  that  Is.  the  presence  In 
this  country  of  a  large  number  of  aliens 
who  have  either  entered  illegally  and 
taken  employment  or  who  have  entered 
legally,  perhaps  8is  a  student  or  a  visitor, 
and  then  have  unlawfully  taken  employ- 
ment, violating  that  status. 

This  problem  has  become  acute  be- 
cause of  the  imemployment  situation  In 
this  country  and  because  of  the  large 
number  of  these  illegal  aliens  in  the 
United  States. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  at- 
tempt to  address  Itself  to  this  problem  by 
for  the  first  time  placing  sanctions  on 
the  man  who  knowingly  employs  an 
alien  who  is  not  legally  entitled  to  that 
employment.  That  is  a  serious  matter 
because  you  are  putting  a  sanction  on  an 
American  employer  who  is  not  neces- 
sarily one  of  these  soulless  corporations 
that  we  like  to  talk  about.  The  employer 
may  be  a  housewife  with  a  maid.  He  may 
be  a  small  farmer  or  rancher  with  a 
couple  of  hands.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  approached  lightly  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  or  as  far  as  the  commit- 
tee is  ccaicemed. 

It  is  also  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  employ-ee.  No  one  wants  to 
make  it  difficult  for  an  ethnic  Latin  who 
is  an  American  citizen  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

So  I  would  say  that  a  conscientious 
effort  has  been  made  in  this  bill  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  problem  in  a  moderate 
fashion. 

The  bill  is  certainly  no  panacea  for  a 
very  difficult  problem  which  is  basically 
an  economic  problem,  baslcsdly  an  inter- 
national problem,  but  which  in  that  as- 
pect falls  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee. 

Now.  what  we  have  done  in  the  way 
of  sanctions  is  this :  This  is  a  three-step 
procedure.  The  first  one  is  that  the  At- 
torney General,  if  he  thinks  an  emplw'*'' 
is  unlawfully  employing  aliens  who  are 
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Dot  entitled  to  employment,  can  serve 
bim  a  notice.  IHere  Is  no  penalty  at- 
tached to  that  stage  of  the  matter  whaA- 
aoever  It  Is  a  basis  for  further  proceed- 
ines  if  any  are  taken,  but  there  is  no 
ne^aty  at  that  stage.  It  is  merely  put- 
«ngthe  man  on  notice  that  he  may  be 
violating  the  law,  and  he  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  continue  to  do  so.  It  was  our 
thinking  certainly  that  that  was  a  xaod.- 
erate  way  to  approach  the  proWem.  The 
bill  which  we  originally  had  simply  made 
It  a  misdemeanor,  a  criminal  offense,  to 
knowingly  employ  anyone  who  was  not 
entJtUed  to  be  employed,  and  in  an  alien 
status,  so  this  was  an  ameliOTating  pro- 

VtSiOQ.  ,. 

The   second   step   is   a   civU   penalty 
rather  than  a  criminal  penalty  which, 
again  was  intended  to  be  an  ameiloraX- 
tag  provision.  It  can  be  exacted  only 
after  the  first  nonpenalty  notice,  and  it 
has  to  be  done  within  2  years  of  that  no- 
tice  There  has  to  be  another  incident 
within  that  period  of  time.  Only  after 
these  two  steps  have  been  exhausted  can 
there   be   a   criminal   prosecution,   and 
then  of  course,  the  Government  has  to 
prove  that  the  employment  was  know- 
ing Obviously,  that  would  have  to  be  true 
for  any  criminal  prosecution.  In  addition 
to  that  and  as  a  further  safeguard  to  the 
innocent   employer,    the   bill   has   been 
drawn  to  provide  that  if  the  man  makes 
a  bona  fide  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of 
the  employee,  he  is  not  guilty  <rf  any 
knowing  employmoit. 

It  goes  still  a  step  furiiier  and  says 
that  if  he  requires  from  the  man  he  em- 
ploys a  written  statement  that  he  is  * 
citizen  or  that  he  is  otherwise  wititled 
to  employment,  that  wiU  be  not  conclu- 
sive proof,  but  prima  facie  proof  that  he 
did  make  a  bona  fide  inquiry.  If  he  makes 
a  bona  fide  inquiry,  he  is  giiilty  of  no 
offense. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr  DENNIS.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  just  wanted  to  ask, 
on  a  bona  fide  inquiry,  how  would  you 
define  that?  Would  it  include  the  pres- 
entation of.  a  docmnent  to  be  signed,  to 
be  signed  by  the  applicant,  or  just  a  vocal 
question.  'Are  you  a  legal  resident  of  the 
United  SUtes"? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  think  that  a  b<Mia 
fide  inquiry  basically  in  the  first  instance 
is  a  question  of  fact  depending  on  aU  the 
circumstances,  but  the  bill  says  that  If 
you  take  this  written  statement,  that  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  yoiu:  inq\iiry 
was  bona  fide. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Then  in  effect,  any 
employer  who  wants  to  protect  himself, 
in  addition  to  asking  the  vocaJ  question, 
will  also  present  a  document  of  some  kind 
for  the  man  to  sign  ? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  certainly  think 
so. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  would  that  re- 
quire any  type  of  certificatlOTi  such  as  an 
affidavit  or  a  notary  public  seal,  or  would 
that  point  be  covered  by  existing 
statutes? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  bill  before  us  does 
not  require  that  the  statement  be  sworn, 
only  signed,  but  present  law  does  pro- 


vide, for  instance  in  section  911  of  titte 
18,  that.  "Whoever  fal*^  and  willfully 
repr«»ent«  himself  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  fined."  and  so 
forth.  So  that  that  is  an  offense. 

Another  section.  1001,  says, 

Whoever,  in  my  matter  witbln  the  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  wlUfully  falal- 
aes.  cx>nceai8  or  covers  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  materUl  fact,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  document  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false,  flctltJoua  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
thaxi  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 


So  I  think  that  would  cover  it. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  feels 
that    that    would    cover    the    situatlwi 
through  a  signed  d<x:ument  that  was  not 
notarized? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  would  be  my  feel- 
ing, yes.        

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that,  because  over  30  per- 
cent of  my  district  is  composed  of  people 
with  Spanish  names,  and  by  far  the  most 
of  them  are  very  good  people,  and  I  find 
among  them  a  great  resentment  of  these 
illegal  aliens  coming  into  the  coimtry  and 
taking  their  jobs  by  being  hired  at  lower 
rates  for  their  services. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  has 
made  an  attempt  to  do  a  good  job,  and 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  would  not  the  employer  ex- 
culpate himself  to  show  he  did  not  really 
and  Intentionally  hire  an  Illegal  alien  by 
asking  certain  questions?  For  exsmiple, 
he  would  say,  "Have  you  a  green  card?" 
A  green  card  would  mean  that  the  in- 
tended employee  was  an  aUen  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

He  would  ask  him,  "Are  you  a  citizen?" 
Or.  "Are  you  an  alien?  If  you  are  an 
alien  are  you  admitted  for  permanent 
residence?  If  you  are  an  alien  have  you 
the  right  to  work  here?"  He  could  ask  for 
a  birth  certificate,  a  draft  card,  or  he 
could  ask  for  a  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license.  He  could  ask  questions  al<Hig 
those  lines  which  would  indicate  that  he 
did  not  intentionally  hire  a  man  who  was 
here  illegally. 

In  addition  thereto,  if  I  understand 
correctly,   the  Attorney   General   under 
the  bill  is  to  provide  certain  forms  which 
can  be  filled  out  which  will  help  the  em- 
ployer in  discovering  whether  or  not  he 
is  hiring  an  illegal  or  legal  alien.  All  these 
factors  must  be  considered  when  you  seek 
to  hold  the  employer  responsible  for  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  Am  I  correct  In  that? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  The  chairman  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  in  everything  that  he  has 
said,  and  I  concur  therein. 
Mr   CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  Attorney 
General  devises  his  own  procedure  by 
which  the  determination  of  a  vlolatiaD  of 
the  act  is  arrived  at? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  In  the  second  step,  the 
civil  penalty,  the  Attorney  General  does 
have  some  discretion  as  to  the  procedure 
which  he  will  adopt  in  that  particular 
case,  although  the  statute  does  say  that 
the  man  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing. 
and  it  may  be  that  some  other  general 
provisions  of  the  Administration  Proce- 
dure Act  would  nevertheless  apidy  to 
the  situation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  would  not  apply.  And  on  page  5,  be- 
ginning at  line  5,  it  says: 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  ahaU  prescribe  and  the  proce- 
dure so  prescribed  shall  be  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive procedure  for  determining  the  assess- 
ment of  a  clvU  penalty  under  this  subsection. 


As  I  read  that,  there  will  be  no  re- 
quirement of  an  adjudicatory  type  pres- 
entation under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  and  I  wonder  whether  there 
is  any  guarantee  of  the  right  of  cross 
examination  for  the  person  so  accused? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  In  my  estimation  the 
langiiage  at  the  bottom  of  page  4  where 
it  says : 

A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Attorney  General  only  after  the  person 
charged  vrtth  a  violation  •  •  •  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

That,  to  my  notion,  and  I  would  think 
probably  to  yours,  would  necessarily  im- 
port the  right  to  cross-examine. 

I  further  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  in 
paragraph  5  there  is  a  certain  backhand- 
ed indication  of  further  review,  because 
in  providing  that  if  there  is  a  penalty  and 
if  it  is  not  paid,  then  a  civil  suit  may  be 
brought  to  collect  It.  The  statute  says 
that  In  any  such  suit,  or  In  smy  other  suit 
seeking  to  re\lew  the  Attorney  General's 
determination — and  so  on — which  evi- 
dently contemplates  some  type  of  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  says  here  that 
suits  shall  be  determined  steely  upon  the 
administrative  record  upcm  which  the 
civil  penalty  was  assessed.  So  that  would 
not  afford  cross-examination  because  the 
record  alone  would  be  the  basis  for  the 
determination. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  You  are  talking  about 
paragraph  5  now  ? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Paragraph  5. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Yes.  Where  I  was  talking 
about  cross-examination  was  paragraph 
4  at  the  bottom  of  page  4,  where  it  says 
that  before  the  penalty  is  assessed  the 
man  is  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

To  my  mind,  that  Imports  the  right 
of  cross-examination  at  that  point  at  the 
Attorney  General's  hearing. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  not  know— 
unless  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act— would  the  gen- 
tleman object  to  referring  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  civil  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  by  the  Attorney  General  only 
after  the  person  charged  with  the  viola- 
Uon  under  paragraph  3  has  been  given 
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an  opportunity  for  a  hearing — and  that 
means  cross-examination. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man object  then  to  saying — a  hearing 
In  accordance  with  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  sections  dealing  with  the 
adjudicatory   process? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
snap  judgment  an  that. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  subcommit- 
tee was  assured  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  civil  penalty  and  all  procedures 
connected  with  it  are  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals. 

It  would  be  Just  conflicting  to  have  it 
subject  to  another  basic  law  on  a  matter 
of  rights  established  under  the  Board  or 
by  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  a  review  there. 
Further,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
concerned  apparently  with  new  proce- 
dures that  the  Attorney  General  might 
prescribe.  The  Attorney  General  has  that 
now  under  existing  law.  He  can  establish 
procedures  in  exclusion  and  deportation 
cases,  visa  petitions,  waivers  of  inadmis- 
sibility and  rescission  of  adjustment  of 
status. 

There  are  many  categories  there  and 
there  is  nothing  new  or  novel  giving  him 
the  ability  to  establish  procedures  by 
providing  a  warning  only  in  the  first 
stage,  the  citation  stage. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Further  pursuing 
the  thought  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberc)  this  civil 
proceeding  that  we  are  talking  of  is  a 
civil  proceeding  directed  against  an  em- 
ployer. It  Is  not  a  civil  proceeding  against 
the  immigrant — it  has  to  do  with  the 
employer. 

So,  the  proceedings  already  in  the  law 
having  to  do  with  immiigrant  appeals 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  particularly 
appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  this  further  question,  just  for 
reassurance. 

In  this  civil  proceeding — before  the 
Attorney  General  can  assess  a  penalty, 
a  civil  penalty,  is  it  necessary  for  the 
record  before  the  Attorney  General  to 
establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  employer  knowingly  employed  this 
immigrant,  knowing  he  is  illegally  here? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  In  my  judgment,  the 
question  of  knowledge  is  necessary  under 
both  section  2  and  section  3.  I  do  not 
think  either  a  civil  or  criminal  pen- 
alty can  be  imposed  unless  you  showed 
knowledge. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Then  you  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  language  in  the  bill  is  very 
clear  in  that  regard  so  that  after  this 
becomes  law,  we  might  not  be  surprised? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  would  certainly  be 
my  thinking  about  what  the  bill  means. 
I  am  sure  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee.  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  thing  made  unlawful 
here  under  section  2  is  knowingly  to 
employ.  Then  we  follow  with  the  various 


steps  of  procedure  which  can  be  taken 
to  punish — the  only  thing  we  have  made 
illegal — which  is  knowing  employment. 

So  I  feel  the  answer  is.  it  must  be 
knowing. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
cares  to  respond  to  my  earlier  observa- 
tion on  the  arguments  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  •  Mr.  Eilberc  ) 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  could 
go  to  the  Court  of  Inunigration  Appeals, 
and  so  on.  My  observation  is  that  would 
not  particularly  follow  because  this  is  not 
a  case  involving  the  immigrant,  this  is 
a  case  involving  the  employer 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  is  a  case  involving  the 
employer,  but  as  I  understand,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  been  as- 
sured by  those  in  charge  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  they  could  go  to 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  hope  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  procedure  would  provide  this 
remedy.  I  hope  that  is  true. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
section  257,  the  procedure  is  available 
for  imposing  fines  for  bringing  aliens 
into  the  United  States  to  evade  the  law. 
We  questioned  the  Attorney  General  as 
to  the  application  of  the  section  we  are 
now  considering  and  he  felt  that  same 
appeal  would  follow. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  Attorney  General 
feels  the  appeal  to  which  we  are  refer- 
ring would  lie  under  the  same  section  to 
which  the  gentleman  is  referring. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gMitleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  com- 
mittee did  the  gentleman  get  the  im- 
pression there  were  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  aliens  who  come  in  illegally  who 
are  knowingly  employed?  Do  I  gather 
from  this  regional  questioning  that  there 
are  people  who  would  like  to  flout  the 
laws — the  present  laws  and  still  be  al- 
lowed to  hire  illegal  aliens  as  has  been 
their  practice  in  past  years?  Is  there  some 
basis  for  my  observation? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  There  is  no  doubt  from 
our  hearings  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  aliens  illegally  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  I  think 
from  the  hearings  that  quite  a  number 
of  them  are  employed.  When  it  comes 
down  to  proof  of  knowledge,  that  is  a 
difficult  proposition.  I  do  not  recall  that 
we  have  testimony  which  establishes  how 
many  are  knowingly  employed,  particu- 
larly.          

Mr.  PATTEN.  Are  the  agricultural 
workers  brought  in  illegally  to  pick  mel- 
ons in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States?  Did  that  happen  this  past 
season? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  hate  to  come  to 
£iny  conclusion  such  as  this.  I  assume  that 
all  citizens  care  about  the  laws  until  it 
is  proven  to  the  contrary.  We  have  a 


great  many  illegal  aliens  in  this  country. 
That  is  true  and  that  is  why  we  have 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Ceixer)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
fiscal  year  1972  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  deported  some 
500,000  illegal  aliens.  ThaX  was  more  than 
the  number  of  aliens  who  altered  the 
country  as  immigrants.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated there  are  some  1  to  2  millicai  il- 
legal aliens  in  this  country.  We  have 
tried  everything  to  stop  the  hiring  of 
illegal  allois  and  nothing  has  availed 
us  at  all.  This  is  the  only  method  left 
to  us.  Just  adding  manpower,  just  giving 
more  agents  to  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  is  not  going  to  solve 
this  situati(xi.  We  had  to  devise  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  because  the  sore  spot 
is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous 
employers  to  hire  at  lower  wages  under 
pitiful  conditions  these  imskilled  illegal 
aliens,  to  labor  under  very,  very  severe 
conditions.  This  is  the  meithod  we  think 
wiU  curb  a  great  many  of  the  evils  and 
solve  much  of  the  difficulty.  At  least  we 
have  to  try  it.  We  have  tried  everything 
else  and  everything  else  has  failed.  We 
have  to  try  this  program  to  see  how  it 
works. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
the  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  try  to  lessen 
the  economic  attractiveness  of  employ- 
ing an  illegal  alien.  That  is  the  problem 
to  which  we  are  addressing  ourselves  and 
it  is  the  thrust  of  this  bill.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  do  it  in  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  way,  designed  not  to 
make  criminals  out  of  a  great  many 
American  citizens  who  are  not  disposed 
to  be  classed  as  and  who  woiUd  not  and 
should  not  be  classed  normally  as  in 
that  category. 

This  is  a  sort  of  first  step  measure.  We 
will  have  to  see  how  it  works.  It  may 
be  we  will  need  to  strengthen  it.  It  may 
be  we  will  need  to  ameliorate  it.  It  may 
be  entirely  unsatisfactory.  But  it  is  a  first 
step  in  addressing  ourselves  to  an  un- 
satisfactory problem.  As  such,  I  recom- 
mend its  support. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  further  response  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
will  recall  in  some  of  the  hearings  which 
our  committee  conducted  there  was  evi- 
dence, very  clear  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  some  of  these  illegal  aliens, 
who  had  been  identified  and  were  then 
deported  or  permitted  to  leave  the  coun- 
try under  voluntary  circumstances,  that 
they  had  later  showed  up  again  employed 
illegally  by  the  very  same  employers 
from  whose  places  of  business  those 
aliens  were  originally  taken  when  first 
identified.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  in  at  least  those  in- 
stances there  can  be  no  doubt  whatso- 
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ever  that  employers  were  illegally  em- 
ploying these  aliens  knowingly,  and  that 
Is  a  very  real  part  of  our  problem. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  think  that  is  the  type 
of  thing  we  tried  to  reach  in  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee    (Mr.  Cellih). 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  his  cohorts,  memiaers 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  an  able  pres- 
entation and  able  writing  of  this  pro- 
posed bill,  which  I  approve  whole- 
heartedly. 

This  bill  is  just  to  our  alien  popula- 
tkjn,  protects  American  workmen,  safe- 
guards rights  of  employees  of  aliois. 
and  adds  to  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

We  owe  an  inuneasurable  debt  to  the 
great  influx  of  strangers  in  our  midst 
over  the  decades.  The  amalgam  of  di- 
verse peoples  from  all  parts  of  the 
universe  has  enriched  us  with  brain  and 
braun. 

We  welcome  the  poor,  the  distressed, 
the  persecuted  the  disheartened.  We 
hold  the  lamp  beside  the  "Golden  Door," 
through  which  has  entered  the  hunum 
refuse  of  teeming  shores.  We  and  they 
have  mutually  prospered.  But  despite 
this  boon  problems  have  arisen,  the  avid 
desire  to  come  to  our  shores  and  to  par- 
take of  our  generosity  has  enticed  many 
to  overlook  our  laws. 

Many  come  and  overstay  their  leave, 
enter  secretly,  refuse  to  depart  when 
their  legal  tenure  here  has  terminated, 
many  students  deliberately  "forget"  to 
depart,  many  come  temporarily  to  seek 
work  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  but  remain  indefinitely. 

Guards  at  the  borders  cannot  keep  all 
from  entering  the  pearly  gates,  what 
must  be  done  about  these  irregularities? 

It  is  a  human  problem  that  must  be 
handled  humanely  and  with  prudence 
and  Justice.  The  bill  before  you  is  prudent 
and  just.  Those  im wanted  must  be 
forced  to  leave,  but  brute  force  must  be 
tempered  with  equity.  We  treat  em- 
ployers of  those  illegal  entrants  fairly. 

The  Immigration  Service  has  done 
well  in  apprehending  and  causing  to  go 
hence  aliens  who  are  here  Illegally.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1972  over  500,000  deport- 
able aliens  were  located  and  were  de- 
ported. Yet  the  presence  of  so  many  more 
of  those  ineligible  to  stay  offers  serious 
problems. 

Probably  between  1  to  2  millicai  are 
here  without  legal  basis.  Most  are  Mexi- 
can natives.  They  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande,  entered  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  economic  hardship  in  their  na- 
tive land.  They  are  here  primarily  to  eke 
out  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
brood.  The  Service  has  Insurmountable 
trouble  with  such  a  mass  of  aliens.  New 
legislation  is  essential. 

Mere  manpower  in  the  Service  does 
not  serve  as  an  answer.  Sanctions 
against  those  who  deliberately  and 
knowingly  employ  these  xmfortunate 
people  are  essential. 

Opportunity  is  easy  to  hire  these  poor 
and  wretched   people    at   pitiably    low 
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wages.  Horrible  conditions  are  present 
and  exacerbate  the  difficulties  of  the 
Service. 

We  must  remove  the  incentives  that 
encourage  employers  to  hire  these  il- 
legal aliens.  Otherwise,  among  other  dis- 
advantages, American  native  employ- 
ables suffer. 

Presently  there  are  no  penalties  upon 
firms,  farmers,  and  corporations  hiring 
illegal  aliens.  There  is  the  rub.  Much  ex- 
ploitation of  these  unfortunate  people 
by  unscrupulous  outfits  is  rampant.  Most 
of  these  aliens  are  unskilled  and  igno- 
rant, and  those  are  easily  imposed  upon. 

This  bill  would  make  it  unlawful  to 
knowingly  hire  aliens  who  have  not  been 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence or  who  have  not  been  authorized 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  work  while  in 
the  United  States.  The  bill  establishes 
the  following  three -step  procedure  for 
imposition  of  sanctions  against  employ- 
ers who  knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens: 
First,  for  a  first  violation,  the  Attorney 
General  would  serve  a  citation  on  the 
employer  informing  of  the  violation;  sec- 
ond, for  a  second  violation  tvithin  2 
years  after  receiving  a  citation,  the  At- 
torney General  would  Impose  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  for  each  alien;  and 
third,  for  any  additional  violation  the 
employer  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$1,000  and/ or  1-year  imprisonment  for 
each  alien.  These  conditions  are  reason- 
able and  should  alleviate  much  of  the 
difficulties. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16188  and  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  promptly  approve  this  very 
necessary  legislation. 

As  Chairman  Rodino  has  stated,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality has  thoroughly  investigated  the 
problem  of  the  Illegal  alien.  We  have  dil- 
igently listened  to  every  argument 
presented.  Argiunents  demandiivg  rigid 
sanctions  against  employers  as  well  as 
argmnents  opposing  any  penalty — ad- 
ministrative or  criminal — against  Mn- 
ployers  as  well  as  illegal  aliens.  The  com- 
mittee has  cautiously  weighed  all  argu- 
ments. 

Now  in  an  endeavor  to  protect  the 
American  workingman,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent employers  from  becoming  crim- 
inals, and  at  the  same  time,  not  to  dis- 
advantage any  minority  group,  we  come 
to  the  House  today  with  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

Regardless  of  whatever  sympathy  we 
may  share  for  the  imderprivileged  of 
other  countries,  we.  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  considering  any  legislation,  have 
an  obligation  to  support  and  protect  the 
American  worker.  Protection  of  our 
workingmen  must  begin  at  home.  We 
must  not  tolerate  unfair  competition  for 
jobs,  nor  creation  of  substandard  work- 
ing conditions  caused  by  aliens  who  are 
illegally  in  our  coimtry. 

The  extensive  hearings  held  by  the 
committee  have  directed  a  legislative 
course.  H.R.  16188  is  not  designed  to 
make   criminals   of   every   employer  or 


even  of  the  aliens  illegally  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  directed  to  removing  the 
incenUve  to  ahens  to  violate  their  status 
or  to  enter  surreptitiously  and  to  take 
Jobs  in  this  country. 

It  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  the 
illegal  alien  will  remain  as  long  as  job 
opportunities  are  available  in  this  coim- 
try for  those  who  enter  illegally,  or  le- 
gally as  temporary  nonimmigrants,  for 
the  piupose  of  seeking  Illegal  employ- 
ment. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  best 
approach  to  this  problem  is  to  eliminate 
the  availability  of  jobs  thereby  removing 
the  job  incentive  that  draws  aliens  to 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Testimony  is  firmy  established  that 
illegally  employed  aliens :  First,  take  jobs 
which  would  normally  be  filled  by  Ameri- 
can workers. 

Second.  Depress  the  wages  and  Impair 
the  working  conditions  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

Third.  Compete  with  unskilled  and  un- 
educated Americans — the  disadvantaged 
to  whom  our  manpower  programs  are  di- 
rected. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  burden  on  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  through  added  welfare 
costs  by  taking  jobs  which  may  be  filled 
by  persons  on  welfsu-e,  thereby  thwart- 
ing our  efforts  to  find  jobs  for  these  wel- 
fare recipients  through  such  programs 
as  the  work  incentive  program. 

Fifth.  Reduce  the  effectiveness  of  em- 
ployee organizations. 

Sixth.  Constitute  for  employers  a  group 
highly  susceptible  for  exploitation. 

This  remedial  legislation,  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
American  labor  and  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
( Mr.  Mayke  ) . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairmtm,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Hi}.  16188  is  directed 
toward  a  problem  of  increasing  magni- 
tude— one  that  is  nationwide  in  scope 
and  not  limited  to  the  border  areas  In 
the  Southwest.  That  problem  is  the  pres- 
ence of  between  I  and  2  million 
illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States,  most 
of  whom  are  employed. 

While  the  majority  are  from  Mexico 
our  committee  found  in  its  hearings,  held 
In  cities  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  that  illegal  aliens  have  entered 
into  labor  markets  in  every  section.  They 
are  employed  in  all  phases  of  Industry 
and  the  service  trades  as  well  as  agricul- 
ture. Every  illegal  alien  occupying  a  Job 
means  a  lost  job  opportunity  for  a  U.S. 
citizen  or  permanent  resident. 

Even  my  own  inland  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District,  in  northwest  Iowa,  Just 
about  as  far  from  the  various  borders  as 
you  can  get,  has  not  been  immune  from 
this  problem,  stnd  it  is  a  problem  of  grow- 
ing magnitude.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  district  office  at 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  respcaisible  for  enforcing 
the  immigration  laws  throughout  both 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  apprehended  65 
illegal  aliens  in  those  two  States  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  Total  appre- 
hensions by  that  district  office  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  have  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  over  the  years  until  during 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  771 
illegal  aliens  were  ai>prehendeci.  A  total 
of  2,770  Illegal  aliens  were  apprehended 
by  the  Omaha  INS  office  in  the  8  years 
ending  June  30  of  this  year,  and  93  more 
were  apprehended  in  July  and  61  more 
in  August.  Although  some  of  these  were 
apprehended  on  Interstate  80  on  the  way 
to  Jobs  in  the  Chicago  area,  most  of  them 
were  taken  Into  custody  by  the  Immigra- 
Uon  and  Naturalization  Service  inspec- 
tors upon  their  visiting  various  farms 
and  industries  and  finding  these  persons 
working  Illegally. 

While  much  of  the  credit  for  this  rec- 
ord of  apprehensions  deservedly  belongs 
to  the  three  inspectors  working  out  of  the 
Omaha  office,  joined  this  summer  by  an 
Inspector  trainee,  with  the  district  direc- 
tor and  deputy  director  frequently  lend- 
ing a  hand,  this  record  of  increasing  ap- 
prehensions also  reflects  the  Increasing 
seriousness    of    the    problem    of    iUegal 
aliens  working  in  competition  with  legal 
immigrants  and  American  citizens  at  a 
time  of  relatively  high  unemployment. 
The    Immigration    and    Naturalization 
Service  would  be  among  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  the  number  apprehended  may  be 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  the  total 
number  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  area.  The 
INS  needs  the  additional  tools  provided 
by  this  bill. 

Additionally,    we    found    that    illegal 
aliens  impose  a  heavy  drain  upon  our 
local   educational,   welfare,   and   health 
services.  We  were  also  informed  that  our 
balance  of  payments  is  unfavorably  af- 
fected by  the  large  aggregate  of  funds 
sent  out  of  the  country  by  these  ahens. 
Our  hearings  established  that  the  il- 
legal aliens  are  often  exploited  by  un- 
scrupulous employers  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  factory— paid  minimum  wages, 
often    worked    overtime    without    pay. 
denied  vacations,  and  other  benefits.  The 
constant  threat  of  disclosure  of  his  U- 
legal  status,  renders  the  alien  defense- 
less agaiiist  exploitation,  not  only  by  his 
employer,  but  by  the  landlord,  the  re- 
tailer he  buys  from,  by  everyone  he  must 
depend  upon.  In  one  instance  we  were 
told  of  an  epidemic  spread  of  disease  be- 
cause the  illegal  aliens  in  the  community 
were  afraid  to  seek  treatment  for  fear 
their  status  would  be  revealed. 

Fearful  that  he  will  be  apprehended  if 
he  reports  any  Income,  the  illegal  alien 
usually  pays  no  income  tax  and  contri- 
butes nothing  toward  social  security  or 
unemployment  funds.  Although  he  works 
at  gainful  employment,  he  does  not  regis- 
ter for  the  Selective  Service  as  does  the 
legal  immigrant  and  the  American  cit- 
izen, and  so  escapes  military  service.  He 
avoids  the  census  taker,  and  so  the  pop- 
ulation of  an  area  is  not  accurately  re- 
flected in  the  census  and  in  the  allocation 
of  educational,  health,  and  other  serv- 
ices to  that  area  in  accordance  with 
formulae  based  on  census  statistics. 

Afraid  to  place  his  earnings  from  il- 
legal employment  in  any  bank  because 
he  fears  this  would  result  in  his  illegal 
status  being  detected  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Immigration 
and  Natiu-allzation  Service,  the  illegal 
alien  often  hoards  his  wages  in  cash,  and 
is  therefore  easy  prey  for  thieves  and  con- 


fidence men — again,  because  of  his  illegal 
status,  he  is  reluctant  to  report  the  crime 
and  his  losses  to  law  enforcement  au- 
thoriUes.  The  illegal  alien  is  especially 
susceptible  to  blackmail — not  only  for 
money,  but  also  for  service  as  an  accom- 
plice in  crime. 

Presently  there  is  no  great  incentive 
for  the  employer  to  Inquire  into  the 
citizenship  or  alien  status  of  prospective 
employees.  H.R.  16188  sets  forth  an  elab- 
orate three-step  procedure  for  the  im- 
position of  sanctions  on  employers  who 
kiiowingly  employ  aliens  illegally  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Attorney 
General,  after  receiving  evidence  that  a 
violation  had  occurred,  would  notify  the 
apparent  violator  of  the  apparent  viola- 
tion. If  the  apparent  violator  continued 
to  engage  in  apparently  violative  acts, 
the  Attorney  General  would  then  for- 
mally determine  whether  there  had  ac- 
tually been  a  violation.  This  determina- 
tion would  be  made  through  a  civil  pro- 
ceeding conducted  before  an  officer  of 
the     Immigration     and     Naturalization 
Service    designated    for    this    purpose. 
Upon  a  finding  that  the  individual  had 
committed    a    violation,    the    Attorney 
Greneral  would  then  assess  a  civil  penalty 
of  up  to  $500.  A  subsequent  violation  by 
a  person  against  whom  a  civil  penalty 
had  been  assessed  would  be  a  misde- 
meanor and  convicticMi  therefore  would 
subject  the  violator  to  a  maximum  pun- 
ishment  of    1    year's    imprisonment   or 
a  fine  of  $1,000.  or  both. 

Thus  H.R.  16188  would  specifically  put 
employers  on  notice  that  the  employ- 
ment of  Ulegal  aliens  is  proscribed.  The 
bill  contains  a  proviso  that  enables  em- 
ployers or  agents  to  avoid  violations  of 
the  statute  if  they  make  a  bona  fide  in- 
quiry, in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
whether  the  prospective  employee  is  a 
citizen  or  an  alien  authorized  to  work. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  for 
the  forfeiture  of  vehicles  used  in  smug- 
gling and  transporting  illegal  aliens :  and 
for  the  loss  of  the  right  of  a  nonimmi- 
grant to  adjust  his  status — to  permanent 
resident  when  a  visa  is  available — if  he 
has  taken  unauthorized  employment. 

This  is  a  good  bill  which  will  make 
possible  substantial  progress  toward 
elimination  of  the  problem  of  illegal  em- 
ployment. With  all  employers  on  notice 
of  the  new  law.  illegal  aliens  in  this 
country  will  find  fflnployment  oppor- 
tunities drastically  reduced,  and  thase 
aliens  across  the  bcwders  will  have  far 
less  incentive  to  enter  the  United  States 
illegally. 

I  urge  favorable  action  upon  the  bill. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gaatleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Seiberlinc). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee.  I  can  say 
we  went  into  this  at  very  great  depth. 
We  literally  held  hearings  from  border 
to  border  and  coast  to  coast.  We  listened 
to  representatives  of  business,  farmers, 
labor  unions,  and  chicanos.  as  well  as  the 
various  affected  government  agencies. 

I  was  opposed  at  the  outset  of  our 
hearings  to  proposals  which  would  have 


Imposed  an  immediate  criminal  peiuUty 
on  employers  who  would  hire  illegal 
aliens,  because  I  felt  that  was  too  drartlc 
and  was  using  the  criminal  laws  to  af- 
fect what  is  basically  a  civil  problem. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  come  up 
with  a  bill  which  is  very  carefully  drawn, 
which  has  many,  many  safeguards.  I 
believe  any  employer  who  conscientious- 
ly wants  to  comply  with  the  law  will  have 
no  trouble  with  this  bill. 

The  problem  is  going  to  be — and  that 
is  the  focus  of  this  bill — with  the 
employer  who  knowingly,  wilfully  and 
deliberately  hires  illegal  immigrants  be- 
cause he  wants  to  exploit  their  condition 
and  pay  substandard  wages. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Dennis)  pointed  out,  that  the 
root  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  depressed 
economic  conditions  in  other  countries, 
particularly  those  bordering  us  on  the 
south. 

I  beUeve  the  Congress  has  to  consid- 
er that  in  another  context,  but  our  first 
obligation,  after  all,  is  to  look  after  our 
own  citizens  and  the  people  who  are  here 
lawfully.  Where  there  are  himdreds  of 
thousands  we  know  of,  and  many  more 
hundreds  of  thousands,  we  are  convinced, 
who  have  not  been  apprehended  and  who 
are  taking  Jobs  away  from  Americans, 
who  are  costing  the  taxpayers  money  for 
welfare  they  are  receiving,  it  is  our  obli- 
gation to  close  every  possible  loophole 
we  reasonably  can. 

Possibly  after  we  have  some  experi- 
ence with  this  bill,  we  may  even  want 
to  tighten  it  up  in  certain  respects.  But 
I  beheve  this  bill  is  an  Important  step  to 
get  at  the  source  of  the  problem. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  other  members  went  to  detention 
camps  down  on  the  border  and  asked 
some  of  the  hundreds  of  illegal  im- 
migrants who  were  there  waiting  to  be 
deported  whether  or  not  they  would  have 
come  to  this  country  if  they  had  em- 
ployment in  their  own  country,  and  they 
invariably  said  "no". 

By  adopting  this  bill,  we  are  at  least 
going  to  dry  up  the  attraction,  the  "bait" 
that  is  used  to  draw  these  people  into 
this  country.  In  this  way  I  believe  we 
will  start  to  get  some  control  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  McKevitt ) . 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16188.  It  is  a  good 
bill — as  far  as  it  goes.  However,  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  an  attack  which  must 
te  made  on  several  fronts  against  a 
problem  which  affects  not  only  the  em- 
ployment market  but  adds  to  the  tax 
burden  of  every  American  and  endan- 
gers the  health  and  safety  of  everyone 
living  in  the  United  States. 

I  wish  every  Member  of  this  body  could 
have  attended  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Inunigration  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  cities  through- 
out this  land — from  the  west  coast  to  the 
east  coast,  from  the  southern  border  to 
the  northern  border. 

We  heard  from  the  officials  of  the 
Immigration  Service  that  they  picked  up 
more  than  400.000  illegal  aliens  last  year. 
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But  we  heard  testim<Miy  that  there  may 
he  2  million  illegal  aliens  plus  an  un- 
taown  number  of  nonimmigrant  visitors 
and  students  who  have  entered  the  labor 
market  to   take   Jobs  away  from  U.S. 

*^*  W^^spected  the  border  operaUons  of 
the  Immigration  Service,  we  visited  the 
detention  faculties,  we  watched  the 
deoori^tion  procedures,  and  we  carefuUy 
Mamlned  the  field  investigation  system 
bv  which  some  Ulegal  aliens  are  located 
and  apprehended.  We  found  the  Service 
does  need  more  perswrn^:  but  we  also 
found  areas  of  inefficiency  and  Incompe- 
tence—and above  all,  a  woeful  lack  of 
cooperation  between  Government  agen- 

'^  We  heard  from  fruitgrowers,  farm- 
ers and  industrial  employers— many  of 
whom  testified  that  Ulegal  aliens  were 
often  hired  when  U.S.  citizens  refused  to 
work  and  chose  unemployment  compen- 
sation Instead.  But  we  also  heard  testi- 
mony of  exploitation,  shortchanging, 
and  mistreatment  of  aliens  by  employers. 
Labor  imlon  officials  in  some  cities  told 
us  they  assumed  no  responsibility  to 
inquire  as  to  the  legal  or  Ulegal  sUtus  of 
aliens  granted  membership. 

Social  Security  Administration  officials 
informed  us  they  made  no  inquiry  as  to 
the  status  of  appUcants  for  social  secu- 
rity cards— and  had  no  right  to  make 
such  inquiry.  ^   ^     1*1, 

State  and  local  welfare  and  health 
agencies  testified  of  the  heavy  burden 
upon  their  services  occasioned  by  iUegal 
alien  applicants.  Others  told  of  the  in- 
fectious diseases,  of  epidemic  proportions 
in  some  areas,  brought  into  the  United 
States  by  the  illegal  aUens.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  reported  upon  dope  smug- 
gling and  other  criminal  activity  by  the 
Ulegals. 

And  we  also  heard  from  the  iUegal 
aliens  themselves  and  from  officials  of 
ethnic  organizations  who  urged  us  to  be 
humanitarian— not  to  take  any  steps  to 
make  Ufe  harder  for  the  aUen.  But  no 
humanitarian  can  defend  the  taking  of 
jobs  away  from  the  disadvantaged— 
from  the  unemployed  U.S.  citizen— 4iie 
undermining  of  decent  wage  levels — the 
exploitation  of  the  aliens  themselves. 

This  biU,  H.R.  16188.  Is  just  one  step- 
it  puts  the  employer  who  has  benefited 
from  the  employment  of  iUegal  aliens — 
the  unscrupulous  employer  who  has  ex- 
ploited illegal  aliens— on  notice  that  he 
is  violating  the  law.  It  protects  the  hon- 
est, law-abiding  employer  who  makes  a 
sincere  effort  to  screen  job  appUcants 
and  hire  only  those  eUgible  to  work.  It 
wiU  obviously  remove  at  least  some  of 
the  incentives  for  aUens  to  cross  the 
border  and  take  Jobs  away  from  U.S. 
citizens.  Without  the  economic  Incentive 
the  aUen  will  not  attempt  the  Ulegal 
entry. 

But  for  those  2  million  illegal  aUens 
already  in  the  United  States,  we  need  to 
lake  other  steps  to  discourage  their  con- 
tinued drain  upon  our  welfare  and  pubUc 
health  services — and  to  encourage  them 
to  depart  voluntarUy.  I  have  introduced 
a  biU.  H.R.  16430,  which  wiU  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  and  or  assistance  under  approved 
State  pubUc  assistance  plans  to  aliens 


who  are  lUegally  within  the  United 
States.  This  measure,  when  enacted,  will 
not  only  save  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  mlUlon  of  doUars,  it  wlU  also  assist 
in  the  detection  and  identification  of  U- 
legal  aUens  so  that  they  may  be  deported 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  16188 — the  blU 
now  under  consideration — and  HJl. 
16430.  along  with  cooperation  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  In  noting 
alien  statos  upon  social  security  cards, 
more  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the 
Immigration  Service — these  steps  are  aU 
needed  promptly  to  bring  a  complex  and 
dangerous  problem  to  successful  solution. 
I  urge  your  support  for  this  legislation. 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
16188  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  year's 
investigation,  hearings,  and  study  by  the 
Immigration  smd  Nationality  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary.  We  have  traveled 
from  California  to  New  York,  from  El 
Paso  to  Chicago  and  Detroit.  We  have 
heard  testimony  from  farmers,  fruit- 
growers, manufacturers,  tradesmen, 
service  anployers.  iUegal  aliens.  civU 
rights  groups,  ethnic  organizations,  labor 
union  officials,  private  attorneys.  Immi- 
gration Service  employees  and  officers, 
law  enforcement  officers,  U.S.  magis- 
trates, and  representative  officials  from 
local.  State,  and  Federal  labor,  health, 
and  welfare  agencies. 

Witnesses  have  urged  that  aU  immi- 
gration be  cut  off;  that  aU  Mexicans  and 
Canadians  be  given  the  right  to  enter  the 
United  States   at  their  pleasure;   that 
permanent  resident  status  be  granted  to 
all  illegal  aliens  now  hi  the  United  States. 
I  cosponsored  this  biU  because  I  think 
it  is  vitally  needed. 
The  facts  are  clear: 
First.    There    are    between    1    and    2 
miUion  Ulegal  aliens  in  the  United  States, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  presently  em- 
ployed. 

Second.  IUegal  aliens  have  had  a  sub- 
stantial adverse  impact  on  our  imem- 
ployment  situation;  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  American  workers;  Fed- 
eral and  State  pubhc  assistance  pro- 
grams: and  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Third.  The  Ulegal  alien  problem  is 
nationwide  In  scope  and,  therefore,  is  not 
limited  to  the  border  areas  in  the  South- 
west United  States. 

Fourth.  The  avaUabUity  of  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  aliens'  native 
country  encourage  ahens  to  «iter  this 
country  iUegaUy  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. 

Fifth.  Since  the  employment  of  Ulegal 
aUens  is  not  presently  prohibited,  em- 
ployers and  placement  agencies  do  not 
now  inquire  into  the  citizenship  or  alien 
status  of  prospective  employees. 

Sixth.  Due  to  the  nature  of  their 
status,  illegal  aliens  are  often  exploited 
by  unscrupulous  employers — for  ex- 
ample, they  are  sometimes  denied  vaca- 
tion pay,  overtime  pay,  and  other  fringe 
benefits. 
Seventh.   The  Immigration  and  Na- 


tiiralization  Service  is  unable  to  oope  ef- 
fectively with  the  IUegal  aUen  pnbkHOK. 
due  to  insufficient  funding  aztd  man- 
power. 

Eighth.  Immigration  violations  are  low 
prioritF  matters  in  the  U  .8.  attonMora' 
offices  and  criminal  penaltlea  against 
aUens  are  enforced  only  in  aggravated 
cases. 

Ninth.  There  has  been  UtUe,  if  any.  co- 
operation by  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government  in  combating  the  iUegal 
ahen  problem — Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Tenth.  Counterfeit  or  altered  docu- 
ments, including  social  security  cards, 
visas,  alien  registration  receipt  cards  and 
birth  certificates  are  often  used  to  enter 
the  United  States  illegally  and  to  obtain 
employment  after  entry.  HH.  16188 
attacks  the  problem  revealed  by  these 
facts. 

Section  1  would  permit  natives  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  who  are  in  the 
United  States  to  adjust  to  immigrant 
status  as  can  natives  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere — provided  a  visa  is  immedi- 
ately avaUable.  However,  HJl.  16188  pro- 
vides that  an  alien  who  has  iUegsiUy 
taken  employment  would  be  denied  this 
opportimlty. 

Section  2  repeals  the  proviso  in  section 
274  of  the  Immigration  cuid  NationaUty 
Act  which  provides  that  normal  entploy- 
ment  practices  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  harboring  or  ooncealing  of 
iUegal  aliens — an  offense  whkh  is  cur- 
rently punishable  by  a  fine  of  $2,000 
and/ or  5  years  in  prison. 

Next,  it  makes  unlawful  the  "knowing" 
employment  of  illegal  aUens.  Providing 
however,  that  an  employer,  who  makes  a 
bona  fide  effort  to  determine  if  the  pros- 
pective employee  is  entitied  to  work  In 
the  United  States,  shall  be  exempt  from 
civU  or  criminal  UabUity. 

The  foUowing  three-step  procedure  for 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  against  em- 
ployers who  knowingly  hire  illegal  aUens 
is  provided  in  the  biU: 

For  a  first  violation,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  directed  to  serve  a  citation  on  the 
employer  informing  him  of  such  appar- 
ent vlolatiOTi; 

If  such  employer  commits  a  subsequent 
violation  within  2  years  after  receiving 
a  citation,  the  Attorney  General  is  di- 
rected to  impose  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  for  each  alien;  and 

FoUowing  the  imposition  of  such  a  fine, 
if  an  employer  oommits  an  additional 
violation,  he  shaU  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  $1,000  and/or  1-year  imprisonment 
for  each  alien. 

Also,  provision  is  made  for  the  for- 
feiture of  vehicles  used  in  smuggling 
and  transporting  iUegal  aUens. 

Section  3  of  the  biU  amends  18  U.S.C. 
1546  to  include  border  crossing  and  alien 
registration  cards  in  the  general  forgery 
and  coimterfeiting  penalty  statute. 

HJl.  16188  is  a  sound  and  logical  treat- 
ment of  the  problem.  It  wlU  discourage 
aliens  from  crossing  our  borders  Ulegally 
because  job  opportunities  wiU  be  sharp- 
ly reduced.  It  wiU  put  aU  employers  on 
notice  that  it  is  a  violation  of  law  to 
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knowingly  employ  Illegal  aliens.  It  wiU 
nrotect  those  employers  who  sincerely 
make  inauiry  »a  to  the  ellglbiUty  ol  pro- 
specUve  employees.  It  will  preserve  Job 
opportunities  for  U.S.  citizens  and  re- 
duce a  heavy  drain  by  illegal  aUena  upon 
our  welfare  services. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  In  the  time 
remaining  on  general  debate.  I  hope  to 
put  to  rest  the  minds  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons who  have  been  concerned  that  if 
this  biU  is  passed,  a  prospective  employ^ 
with  a  SpMilsh  surname  simply  could 
not  find  employment,  because  the  pro- 
spective employer  would  be  afraid  to  hire 

him. 

I  can  understand  the  gentleman  s  con- 
cern   the   genUeman  who   raised   that 
pomt    but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  think  he  Is  needlessly  concerned. 
This    bUl    very    carefully    protects    the 
employer  against  that  sort  of  »  situa- 
tion. It  provides,  by  it  terms,  that  it 
is  unlawful  in  a  criminal  sense,  or  un- 
lawful in  a  civil  penalty  sense,  only  in  the 
event  that  the  employer  should  know- 
ingly anploy  the  Illegal  alien.  Procedures 
axe  carefully  speUed  out  which  require 
the  Attorney  General  first  of  all,  to  ex- 
amine into  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  sixch  a  knowing  Ulegal  employment. 
It  provides   that  having   done  so,   and 
finding  in  the  affirmative,  the  Attorney 
General  must  serve  a  citation  upon  the 
employer,  and  it  is  only  for  subsequent 
acts  that  the  penalUeis  are  invoked. 

In  addition,  the  Wll  provides  two  or 
three  ste*)s  under  which  the  prospective 
employer  may  exculpate  himself.  I  call 
the  genUeman's  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage appearing  on  page  3  of  the  bUl  in 
paragraph  bd);  namely: 

An  employer,  referrer  or  agent  shaU  not 
be  deemed  to  have  vKrtated  thU  eubsectlon  If 
he  has  made  a  bona  fide  Inquiry  whether  a 
peraon  herwJ ter  employed  by  him  to  a  citizen 
or  an  alien, 

And  second : 

That  evidence  eaUbUshlng  that  the  em- 
plover,  referrer,  or  agent  has  obtained  trom 
the'  peraon  employed  or  referred  by  him  a 
signed  statement  In  wrlOng  that  such  per- 
son la  a  cltlaen  of  the  United  States  or  that 
such  person  Is  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  or  te  an  alien  authorized 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  accept  employ- 
ment. 
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This  does  exculpate  him,  so  there 
really  is  no  need  for  this  fear.  I  happen 
to  come  from  a  district  which  has  a  very 
substantial  nxmiber  of  residents  of  lAtin 
surname.  I  have  a  file  full  of  letters  of 
complaint  from  those  residents  stating 
that  they  or  their  husbands  or  their 
fathers  or  their  sons  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment simply  because  in  tiie  indus- 
tries nearby  illegals  are  filling  those  jobs. 
I  have  not  to  this  day  received  one  letter 
expressing  a  fear  that  this  bill  would 
cause  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Phici) 
for  a  unanimous  consent  request. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  was  given  per- 
misalon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcobd.  ) 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bracero  program  existed  from  1951 
to  1963. 

Looking  back,  the  bracero  program  was 
the  kind  of  program  that  had  substantial 
appeals  for  those  Involved  in  it.   U.S. 
farmers  and  ranchers  like  it.  because 
it  helped  them   meet  their  labor  de- 
mands by  supplying  steadj-  dependable 
help  and  at  reasonable  costs.  Mexicans 
who  participated  in  the  program  like  it, 
because  it  enabled  them  to  make  signif- 
icantly more  money  doing  agricultural 
work  in  the  United  States  than  they  were 
able    to    earn    doing    similar    work    in 
Mexico.    The    Government    of    Mexico 
favored   the   program,   because   it   pro- 
vided an  additional  means  of  obtaining 
U.S.    dollars    and    it    partially    helped 
Mexico's  domestic  employment  problems. 
In  fact  the  only  primary  dissatisfactions 
with  the  bracero  program  stemmed  from 
certain  Uberal  politicians  and  organized 
labor    representatives   who    viewed    the 
program  in  the  light  of  misguided  ideal- 
ism at  best:  smd  union  organizational 
needs  at  worst. 

I    regretted    the    termination   of   the 
bracero  program,  and  I  have  viewed  with 
interest  the  varied  attempts  the  detrac- 
tors of  the  program  have  made  to  find  a 
workable  substitute.  To  date,  nothing  has 
really    been    developed.    Farmers    and 
ranchers     in     northwest     Texas     and 
throughout  much  of  the  Southwest  still 
stand  in  dire  need  of  steady  and  de- 
pendable farm  labor.  I  would  point  out 
here  that  the  high  unemployment  rate 
has  not  materially  clianged  this  labor 
shortage  situation,  because  there  are  just 
not  that  many  people  who  are  interested 
in  workmg  in  agriculture.  I  say  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  claims  there  are  workers  avail- 
able in  general  and  in  northwest  Texas 
in  particular.  I  say  this,  because  I  know 
from  bitter  experience  what  other  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  know ;  namely,  that  the 
chronically  unemployed  cannot  do  the 
needed  Jobs  on  farms  and  ranches — they 
just  cannot  do  the  work.  The  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  is  farm  work  is  hard  work. 
There  is  no  real  timeclock,  work  is  gov- 
erned more  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  state  of  the  weather.  Moreover,  wages 
are  typically  low.  because  farmers  do  not 
make  enough  money  themselves  to  pay 
top  dollar  for  farm  labor.  In  this  re- 
gard, as  I  and  other  farm  State  Members 
have  often  stated,  the  level  of  food  prices 
in  the  marketplace  depend  more  on  dis- 
tribution and  packaging  costs  than  they 
do  on  farm  production  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem and  unemployment  compensation 
system  also  have  contributed  to  the  farm 
labor  shortage.  In  some  cases  individuals 
can  make  more  money  by  drawing  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  compensation 
than  they  can  make  by  either  working 
part-time  or  not  working  at  all. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  when  the 
liberals  are  through  gnashing  their  teeth 
over  the  supposed  immorality  of  encour- 
aging Mexicans  wtlimg  to  work  on  U.S. 
fannlands,  and  when  the  labor  organiz- 
ers &ie  throxigh  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
the  Bracero  program  undercuts  their 
efforts  to  unionize  American  farmwork- 
ers, then  one  central  fact  remains.  The 


farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  Nation  need 
new  sources  of  farm  labor  and  they  need 
it  desperately. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  need  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  reestablish  the  Bracero 
program  some  time  ago  which  would 
put  it  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  empower  the 
Secretary  to  establish  certain  program 
standards  governing  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. Under  my  propoeal.  Ua.  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  more  help,  and  Mexicans  who 
want  to  better  themselves  and  better  care 
for  their  families  by  earning  more  money 
will  be  free  to  do  so  in  this  coimtry. 

As  those  of  us  who  live  in  border  States 
know,  there  is  a  thriving  trade  going  on 
right  this  minute  involving  Mexicans  il- 
legally entering  the  United  States  to 
work.  To  combat  this  illicit  trade  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  border  patrol  are 
working  overtime.  Their  efforts  have  not 
stopped  the  flow  of  Mexican  workers 
from  illegally  entering  the  country,  be- 
cause the  United  States-Mexico  border 
is  simply  too  long  to  be  adequately  pa- 
trolled and  there  are  too  many  spots 
suitable  for  passage  between  the  two 
nations. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  on  balance  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  clear  need  for  instituting  a 
new  Bracero  program  or  something  close 
to  it.  Not  only  would  it  benefit  American 
agriculture,  it  would  also  appeal  greatly 
to  Mexican  farmworkere.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  strike  a  new  equihbrium  be- 
tween the  labor  resources  of  Mexico  and 
the  agriculture  labor  needs  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  better  enable  the  food 
and  fiber  producers  of  this  Nation  to 
continue  to  provide  their  needed  goods  at 
reasonable  costs  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 
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Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  debate  thus  far  on  this  bill  has  made 
no  reference  to  section  3  of  the  bill.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  imdertakes  to  amend 
section  1546.  tiUe  18.  United  States  Code. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  if 
he  would  indicate  in  a  word  or  two  what 
changes  in  the  law  are  made  in  sec- 
tion 3. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  say  to  the  gentlranan 
the  inclusion  of  section  3,  which  include 
the  alien  registration  receipt  card  and 
certain  documents  under  the  counter- 
feiting or  forgery  statute  is  caused  by  a 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  United  SUtes 
against  Campos-Serrano.  404  VS.  293. 
which  held  that  alien  registration  receipt 
cards  were  not  covered  by  the  present 
law. 

This  section  covers  them,  and,  there- 
fore, corrects  that  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  balance  of 
my  time.  I  would  Uke  to  say  once  again 
that  this  is  a  rather  moderate  approacD 
to  a  difficult  problem.  Those  who  have 
looked  at  the  committee  report  will  real- 
ize that  I  have  some  individual  views 
which  I  expressed,  which  indicate  some 


of  my  reservations  with  regard  to  this 

Idll. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  addressing  itself  to  the  problem 
in  a  rather  moderate  way.  as  a  first  step, 
as  I  said  a  while  ago,  it  would  help  to 
correct  a  situation  which  has  been  giv- 
ing concern  for  some  length  of  time,  and 
that  it  does  so  while  being  fair  to  all 
caicemed  and  without  intentionally 
bearing  too  hard  on  finyone. 

As  such  I  recommend  its  adoption  by 
the  committee  and  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time  remaining  I 
would  merely  like  to  point  out  that  we 
must  react  to  this  problem  and  attempt 
to  protect  American  citizens  and  the 
aliens  who  are  lawfully  admitted,  to  en- 
joy the  job  opportunities  this  coxmtry 
provides,  to  insture  that  there  is  orderly 
immigration  into  this  country  and  to  in- 
sure that  we  do  not  provide  a  bonus  to 
persons  who  come  into  our  country  il- 
legally, and  take  jobs  in  preference  to 
American  citizens  and  those  lawfully 
resident  aliens.  In  this  regard,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Recokd  the  following 
letter  which  I  received  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  California  Rural  Legal  As- 
sistance. Sheldon  L.  Greene,  as  well  as  a 
newspaper  article  prepared  by  Mr. 
Greene: 

California  Rttrai,  Legal  Assistance, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  22,  1972. 
Hon.  Peteb  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Hoiue  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNGRSssidAN :  Thls  will  urge  your 
support  of  H.R.  16188  reported  favorably  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  August  15th.  The 
measure  would  dlscoiirage  the  employment  of 
Illegal  entrants  to  the  exclusion  of  lawful 
resident  workers.  The  bUl  takes  Into  consid- 
eration both  the  problems  of  Identification 
of  Uleg&l  entrants  and  the  civil  rights  of  law- 
ful resident  aliens. 

The  apprehension  of  iao.CXH)  Ulegal  entrants 
In  1971  Indicates  the  severity  of  the  problem. 
Enactment  of  HJt.  16188  will  certainly  pro- 
vide Jobs  to  lawftU  resident  workers  reducing 
acute  unemployment  among  the  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  and  lowering  welfare  costs. 

Encloeed  you  will  find  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  several  newspapers  explaining  my 
views  In  greater  detail. 

Thanks. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Sheldon  L.  Gkeene, 

General  Counsel. 

IProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  25,  1972) 
Thi  Emploteb  Shoitld  Pay   a  Penalty   For 
HnuNG  Illegal  Aliens 
(By  Sheldon  Oreene) 

tJnemployment  In  the  American  labor 
force  has  hovered  around  67o  for  the  pfusi 
y*ar.  One  of  every  Ave  black  and  brown 
ghetto  youth,  white  Aj^alachians  and  resid- 
ents of  depressed  areas  are  chronically  out 
of  work. 

At  the  same  time,  more  than  two  million 
P«Bon8  are  believed  to  live  and  work  illegally 
in  the  United  States.  More  than  420.000 
Illegal  entrant  workers  were  picked  up  by 
^inmigratlon  officials  last  year  and  their 
fMita  continue  to  swell.  Although  border 
violators  usually  work  for  subsistence  wages, 
tlislr  overall  lIx^>act  Is  enormous.  They  ac- 
count for  an  annual  loss  of  wages,  estimated 
at  more  than  $1  blUlon.  that  otherwise 
would  be  avaUable  to  the  American  poor. 


WhUe  Mexico  provldee  moet  of  the  Ulegal 
entrants,  many  South  American  and  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  Caribbean  acooiint 
for  substantial  numbers  who  jump  ship  or 
enter  on  student  or  temporary  visas  and 
take  permanent  jobs.  The  highest  concen- 
tration of  illegal  aliens  Is  In  the  Southwest 
(more  than  100,000  were  apprehended  In 
California  alone  In  1971),  but  many  are 
found  In  the  major  population  centers  of 
the  Saatem  seaboard  and  the  Midwest  as 
well. 

For  the  enterprising  Ulegal  entrant  the 
staJces  are  high — 10  times  the  wage  available 
in  Mexico.  At  the  same  time,  the  risks  of 
apprehension  or  punishment  are  marginal. 
Immigration  officials,  swamped  by  the  vol- 
ume, simply  give  them  a  free  ride  home 
within  a  few  days  after  detection.  Formal 
deportation  or  prosecution  is  reserved  or 
a  small  percentage  who  are  Involved  in 
smuggling,  which  Is  a  multlmlllton  dollar 
Illegal  industry  with  ties  to  the  drug  trafTlc. 

Ironically,  an  Ulegal  entrant  to  the  United 
States  finds  it  easier  to  get  a  job  than  a  law- 
ful resident  because  of  his  wUHngness  to  take 
undesirable  employment  for  low  wages  by 
American  standards  and  to  work  long  home 
without  overtime  compensation.  Unable  to 
bring  in  cheap  foreign  labor  lawfully  and  un- 
willing to  meet  competitive  demands  for  job 
security,  decent  wages  and  fringe  benefits, 
such  employers  as  clothing  manufacturers, 
hotels,  restaurants  and  farm  factories  con- 
sider the  hiring  of  illegal  entrants  to  be  the 
next  best  thing  to  moving  the  plant  to 
Mexico. 

The  public  Indirectly  subsidizes  this  pref- 
erence by  paying  hundreds  erf  millions  of 
doUars  in  public  assistance,  unemployment 
compensation  and  health  care  to  those  law- 
ful residents  left  unemployed.  There  also  re- 
sult staggering  indirect  costs  for  law  enforce- 
ment, deficiencies  in  the  urban  tax  base  and 
a  greater  need  for  expensive  programs  to 
create  jobs. 

Until  recently,  employers  were  free  to  hire 
illegals  with  Impunity.  While  Ulegal  entry 
was  itself  a  crime,  hiring  the  border  jumiper 
was  not  expressly  prohibited.  But  In  1972, 
California,  where  for  every  two  jobless  work- 
ers there  is  one  Ulegal,  became  the  first  state 
to  prohibit  the  knowing  hiring  of  border 
violators. 

The  somewhat  bland  measure,  the  Amett 
.'Vet.  was  nUed  unconstitutional  in  a  lower 
state  court.  The  decision  Is  being  appealed 
and  the  Legislature  Is  working  on  remedial 
language.  The  act  faced  opposition  from  an 
improbable  coalition  of  wnpiloyers  of  cheap 
labor,  representatives  of  a  segment  of  the 
urban  Mexican-American  onmnriinlty  and 
immigration  lawyers.  The  critics  charged  dls- 
orimlnatlon  against  Chlcanos,  but  they  neg- 
lected to  note  that  the  Intense  immigration 
inspections  in  urban  areas  would  continue 
with  or  without  the  law  prohibiting  employ- 
ment of  Illegal  entrants — at  least  as  Icng  as 
the  incidence  of  Ulegal  entry  Is  high. 

Suggesting  that  employment  should  be 
open  to  everyone  on  both  ^des  of  the  border, 
the  critics  of  the  Arnett  Act  Ignore  the  fact 
that  opportunity  Is  limited  by  available  jobs. 
One  loaf  and  a  few  fishes  may  have  served 
TO  feed  the  multitudes  who  came  to  bear 
Christ,  but  the  Income  from  a  limited  num- 
ber of  jobs  when  the  demand  for  work  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  wiU  not  fill  the  bellies  of 
the  families  of  unsuccessful  applicants.  And 
it  will  also  diminish  the  paycheck  of  thoee 
fortunate  enough  to  find  employment  . 

While  opponents  have  attempted  to  char- 
acterize the  Amett  Act  as  anti-alien,  the 
legislation  aotuaUy  favors  lawful  resident 
aliens  by  making  jobs  available  to  them.  It 
should  also  enooxirage  Ulegal  entrants  mar- 
ried to  lawful  residents  to  apply  for  and  ob- 
tain permanent  resident  statiis. 

Considering  its  effect  on  unemployment 
and  poverty,  something  had  to  be  done  to 


curb  Ulegal  entrant  use.  The  approach  taken 
by  the  California  Legislatxire  and  by  fadaral 
lawmakars.  who  taaTs  conductsd  axtaoitve  na- 
tional hwiringi  reaultlng  In  the  Intmductlon 
of  a  •Imllar  bill,  aeecns  to  ba  ttM  least  un- 
dsalrabls  of  wreral  alternatives.  Creating  a 
Cactus  Curtain  on  our  long,  open  border 
with  Mexico  is  unrealistic.  Certainly,  pro- 
Tldlng  more  stringent  penalties  against  the 
llViga  1  entrants  themselves  would  be  inhu- 
mane and  hypocrttlcal  and  would  not  stop 
the  Influx  whUe  }ob  aoces  remains  constant. 

Irooloally,  tlie  benefit  to  the  illegal  en- 
trants as  a  group  Is  mwculative.  Notre  Dsons 
sociologist  Julian  Samora,  who  has  studied 
the  problem  extensively,  concluded  in  a  re- 
cent book  that  most  illegal  entrants  are  not 
materially  Improved  by  their  exposure  to 
American  jobs.  "Those  who  profit  are  those 
who  employ  him,  or  who  smuggle  him,'*  be 
iisiiiils  Since  the  employer  Is  the  principal 
beneficiary  of  the  traffic  and  since  his  will- 
ingneas  to  empkoy  Ulegal  entrants  Is  the 
principal  Inducement  to  the  number  of  un- 
lawful entries,  providing  penalties  which 
make  it  less  profitable  to  emji^oy  Illegal  en- 
trants Is  (dsarly  the  beet  possibe  remedy. 

Democratk;  and  Bepublcan  legtslatars  who 
support  laws  curbing  Illegal  entrant  employ- 
ment including  Mexican -American  elected 
officials  and  public  figures  Uks  Cesar  Chavez. 
reoognlae  that  the  coointry  owes  to  Its  poor — 
black,  white  and  brown  citizen  and  lawful 
alien — an  equal  crack  at  the  limited  job  op- 
portunities available  to  the  semiskilled  in 
a  technological  society. 

We  must  recognize  that  for  a  period 
of  time  many  employers  have  knowingly 
employed  Illegal  aliens.  Now.  these  em- 
ployers will  be  put  on  notice  that  they 
should  discontinue  doing  so. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  then  the 
number  of  employers  who  say  there  is 
no  penalty  on  the  statute  books  and 
there  is  no  prohibition  will  continue  un- 
abated; the  serious  unemployment  situ- 
ation that  we  see  today  will  continue  to 
grow  v^ith  illegal  aliens  taking  the  Jobs 
of  American  citizens  and  lawfully  resi- 
dent aliens. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  bill.     « 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  sirpport  of  H.R.  16188, 
a  bill  to  provide  civil  penalties  for  those 
who  knowingly  hire  aUens  who  have  not 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  leaders  of  orga- 
nized labor  in  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  have  come  to  see 
me  to  complain  about  certain  unscrupu- 
lous employers  who  hire  illegal  aliens.  At 
a  time  of  persistent  unemployment  In  my 
State,  New  Jersey,  which  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  over  7  percent  and  in 
my  own  Hudson  County,  a  jurisdicti<ni 
with  persistently  high  unemployment, 
this  practice  is  particularly  unfortunate. 
Their  complamts  are  valid,  and  I  am 
happy  that  we  are  taking  action  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

Even  more  unfortunate.  Bi4r.  Chairman, 
IS  the  near  peonage  m  which  iUegai  aUens 
are  kept.  Employers  may  hire  them  at 
below  the  minimum  wage  and/or  require 
them  to  work  under  substandard  oondi- 
tions.  If  the  empkjyee  complains  he  Is 
turned  over  to  the  immigration  officials. 
Our  Government  simply  cannot  permit 
this  condition  to  be  continued.  We  can- 
not permit  any  human  being  to  be  ex- 
ploited. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  over  1  million  illegal  alieiis  em- 
ployed in  America  today.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  depress  wages  for  Americans, 
and  by  replacing  otherwise  employable 
Americans  to  swell  our  welfare  rolls. 
This  bill,  by  imposing  civil  penalties  on 
employers  who  hire  Illegal  aliens,  should 
put  some  teeth  into  the  immigration  law. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAJfD.  Mr.  CSiairman.  I  support 
H.R.  16188,  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  and  justifi- 
ably so.  Is  to  make  it  unlawful  for  an 
employer  to  hire,  knowingly,  aliens  who 
have  not  been  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  or  who  are  not  author- 
ized by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  work 
while  in  the  United  SUtes.  For  too  long 
a  time  the  nximber  of  aliens  illegally  en- 
tering this  country  has  been  growing; 
these  illegal  aliens  are  working  for  sub- 
standard wages  and  are  therefore  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  unemployed  of  our 
own  country. 

Specific  instances  of  employed  tUegal 
aliens  In  my  own  area  of  western  Mas- 
sachusetts were  called  to  my  attention 
within  the  past  few  years  by  John  P. 
Albano,  manager  of  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts International  Garment  Workers 
Union.  AFL-CIO,  and  Charles  Marchese. 
business  agent  for  Carpenters  Union  Lo- 
cal 122  in  Springfield. 

Illegal  aliens  from  islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  were  working  under  sweat- 
shop conditions  in  certain  garment  fac- 
tories at  substandard  wages  when  taken 
into  custody  by  offlcers  of  the  Immigra- 
tion  and  NaturallzaticKi  Service. 

The  poor  aliens  had  been  promised 
good  paying  Jobs  when  they  were  re- 
cruited by  shoddy  New  York  City  agen- 
cies in  their  island  homes.  After  arriving 
in  New  York,  they  had  to  repay  travel 
expenses  and  then  pay  Job-finding  fees 
to  agencies  who  had  already  contracted 
for  their  labor  In  Massachusetts  fac- 
tories. The  illegal  aliens  were  eventually 
deported,  but  the  employment  agency 
and  the  employer  got  only  v«:bal  Gov- 
ernment reprimands. 

Robbing  Americans  of  jobs  was  not 
unique  to  the  garment  industry  build- 
ing contractors  in  western  Massachusetts 
were  employing  carpenters  and  other 
tradesmai  who  had  entered  Ulegally 
from  f^nft^a-  with  job  promises.  Such 
practices  ended  only  when  the  building 
trades  unions  demanded  investigations 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

The  present  exemption  from  anti- 
harboring  proviaioDS  tends  to  frustrate 
and  defeat  the  declared  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  other  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  To  protect 
the  employment  opportunities  and  labor 
standards  of  American  workers  we  must 
pass  H.R.  16188. 

Illegal  ahens  are  gnaerally  xmskilled  or 
low -skilled  workers,  who  compete  for 
jobs  with  minority  grc^ips  who  have  tra- 
ditionally been  denied  opportunites  to 
improve  their  skills.  Consequaitly,  this 
legislation  la  designed  to  remove  this  il- 
legal source  of  competition,  protect  the 
job  security  of  citizens  of  the  United 


States  and  aliens  lawfully  present  in  this 
country. 

Puri.hei-,  this  legislation  establishes  a 
three-step  procedure  for  the  imposition 
of  sanctions  on  employers  to  insure  that 
only  those  employers  who  knowingly  hire 
illegal  aliens  are  penalised.  For  the  first 
violation,  the  Attorney  General  will  serve 
a  citation  informing  the  employer  of  the 
violation.  If  a  subsequent  violation  is 
committed  within  2  years  of  the  firat 
citation,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  will 
be  imposed  for  each  alien.  If  the  same 
employer  commits  an  additional  viola- 
Uon.  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  and/ 
or  1  year  imprisonment  for  each  alien. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  bill.  I  believe  that  em- 
ployers should  not  be  turned  into  sheriffs. 
I  am  in  accord  with  the  efforts  made  by 
those  departments  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  preventing  illegal  immigra- 
tion into  the  country,  deporting  illegal 
aliens,  and  preventing  those  immigrants 
not  allowed  to  work  under  the  law,  from 
doing  so.  However,  if  tills  bill  were  en- 
acted, the  effect  would  be  the  following: 
An  employer,  to  show  good  faith  ef- 
forts on  his  part  to  comply  with  the  law 
would  demand  of  every  perspective  em- 
ployee who  looked  "foreign,"  whatever 
that  means,  or  who  spoke  with  a  foreign 
accent,  a  signed  statement  that  he  or 
she  were  an  American  citizen  or  an  alien 
permitted  to  work  in  the  United  States. 
So,  someone  educated,  perhaps  even  with 
a  cultured  English  accent,  would  not  be 
asked   the   question   but   someone   who 
emigrated  to  this  country  years  ago,  but 
perhaps  never  lost  his  East  European  or 
Mediterranean  accent,  would  be  required 
to  sign  the  forms.  I  do  not  think  this 
would  be  just.  Worse  still  would  be  alta- 
ations  where  employers  not  wanting  to 
be  bothered  with  such  forms  would  re- 
fuse to  hire  foreign  born. 

I  am  thinking  of  my  78-year-old 
father  who  is  working  in  a  department 
store  in  midtown  Manhattan  at  this 
moment.  He  came  here  when  he  was  14 
years  old.  He  is  a  citizen.  He  still  retains 
his  accent  from  the  old  country.  I  would 
not  want  him  singled  out  from  the  other 
employees  in  his  department,  most  of 
them  probably  American  bom,  and 
asked  to  sign  a  special  form.  He  and 
others  like  him  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  they  are  second  class  citizens. 

Hence  I  shall  vote  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  committee. 

Mr.   SISK.   Mr.   Chairman,   it   is   my 
intenticai  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  16188. 
The  time  has  come   when  we  can  no 
longer  rely  on  the  traditional  method  of 
employing  sanctions   against   the   alien 
alone  to  protect  the  Jobs  which  properly 
belong  to  American  citizens  and  aliens 
legally    admitted    for    permanent    resi- 
dence. We  in  California  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  adverse  effect  these  large  ntun- 
bers  of  illegal  aliens  have  had  on  the  em- 
ployment situation  in  the  State.  In  many 
instances  the  illegal  entrant  to  the  United 
States  finds  It  easier  to  get  a  job  than 
a  lawful  resident  because  of  his  willing- 
ness to  take  undesirable  employment  for 
low  wages.  The  public,  of  course,  subsi- 
dizes this  preference  by  paying  the  ever- 


increasing  costs  of  public  assistance,  un- 
employment compensation,  and  health 
care  to  those  lawful  residents  left  un- 
employed. 

While  I  would  agree  with  the  basic 
argument  of  the  committee  in  reporting 
this  bill  that  to  solve  the  illegal  alien 
problem,  we  must  remove  the  economic 
incentive  which  draws  the  illegal  alien 
to  the  United  States,  I  am  most  con- 
cerned that  employment  discrimination 
may  result,  particularly  against  those  of 
Mexican  background  in  my  area.  There 
is  a  genuine  fear  in  California,  in  the 
light  of  the  enactment  of  a  similar  law 
in  the  State  recently,  that  there  would  be 
wholesale  layoffs  by  employers  of  thou- 
sands of  aliens,  illegal  or  legal,  and  that 
those  with  Spanish  surnames  would  be 
identified  and  pointed  out  as  a  special 
category  in  relation  to  the  total  woik 
force.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee 
will  make  a  special  effort  to  see  that  this 
legislation  is  implemented  in  a  manner 
which  will   prevent  job  discrimination 
against  members  of  ethnic  or  minority 
groups. 

I  am  equally  concerned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  are  still  not  giving  the  same 
treatment  to  Western  Hemisphere  immi- 
grants that  we  have  given  to  their  East- 
ern Hemisphere  counterparts  since  1965. 
Many  of  my  Mexican-American  constit- 
uenta  contend,  and  I  think  rightfully  so, 
tiiat  our  policy  toward  Western  Hemis- 
phere aliens  is  designed  to  restrict  im- 
migration, at  least  legal  immigration  on 
the  Mexican  border.  As  we  all  know, 
there  is  no  preference  system  for  immi- 
gration from  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
there  is  for  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  All 
aliens  seeking  to  enter  this  country  for 
permanent  residence  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  except  Immediate  relatives, 
must  obtain  Labor  Department  certifica- 
tion. This  is,  of  course,  totally  impos- 
sible   for    the    thousands    of    imskilled 
workers  attempting  to  enter  this  coimtry 
from  Mexico.  Yet,  labor  certification  is 
not   required   for   unmarried   sons  and 
daughters  of  citizens,  spouses  and  un- 
married   sons    and    daughters   of   per- 
manent resident   aliens,   married  sons 
and  daughters  of  citizens,  and  brothers 
and    sisters    of    citizens    from    Eastern 
Hemisphere  countries,  even  though  they 
be  lust  as  unskilled  as  persons  from  Mex- 
ico. 

With  the  termination  of  the  bracero 
program  and  with  the  imposition  of  the 
labor  certification  requirement  we  ef- 
fectively ended  legal  immigration  from 
Mexico  of  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
who    are    not    immediate    relatives   of 
American  citizens  and  as  a  result  illegal 
immigration  increased  proportionately. 
Since  1963  there  has  been  a  huge  influx 
of  nonimmigrants  from  Mexico  and  else- 
where in  Latin  America  and  a  vast  un- 
derground labor  market  has  been  cre- 
ated. These  poor,  exploited  workers,  liv- 
ing at  the  margins  of  society  and  the  law 
could  not  participate  in  the  political  life 
of  the  community  and  were  frequently 
used  to  blunt  the  efforts  of  American 
workers  for  decent  wages,  job  security, 
and  better  working  conditions.  The  an- 
swer in  my  opinion,  therefore,  is  not  to 
further  restrict  immigration  from  Mex- 
ico and  other  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
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tries  but  to  remove  the  inequity  which 
currently  exists  In  the  Immigration  and 
Mftturalization  Act  and  accord  the  same 
treatment  to  Western  and  Eastern 
Hemisphere  applicants. 

I  was  deeply  pleased  by  your  statement 
earlier.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  favor  the 
establishment  of  a  preference  system  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  yotir  per- 
sonal assurance  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  give  full  consideration  to  the 
matter  early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  Hcmor- 
able  Petkh  W.  Rodiho,  Jr.,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality.  The  bill 
before  us  today  and  the  comprehensive 
hearings  which  preceded  Its  drafting  are 
Indicative  of  the  high  quality  efforts  of 
the  subcommittee  under  his  very  able 
leadership. 

The  bill  under  consideration,  HJl. 
16188,  is  aimed  primarily  at  protecting 
the  U.S.  labor  market  against  Illegal 
aliens,  aliens  who  are  either  present  in 
tWs  country  in  violation  of  the  immigra- 
tion law  or  who  have  accepted  employ- 
ment in  violation  of  their  immigration 
status.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  the  need  for  this  legislation  were 
carefully  documented  by  the  Immigra- 
tion subcommittee  in  their  extensive 
hearings  on  Illegal  aliens.  These  hearings 
were  held  in  eight  cities  across  the  coun- 
try, including  my  own  city  of  Chicago. 
It  was  concluded  that  illegal  aliens  have 
a  substantial  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
employment  as  well  as  on  Federal  and 
State  public  assistance  smd  other  benefit 
and  service  programs. 

It  was  estimated  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  that  there  are  between  1 
and  2  million  aliens  Illegally  in  tWs  coun- 
try, and  that  they  are  here  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
employment.  Furthermore,  the  problem 
Is  no  longer  primarily  a  regional  one,  as 
It  has  be«i  in  the  past.  The  Illegal  alien 
is  now  foimd  throughout  the  country 
wherever  there  Is  the  promise  of  em- 
ployment. He  Is  increasingly  found  in  In- 
dustry ELS  opposed  to  agricultiu^,  where 
his  apprehension  is  considerably  more 
difficult. 

As  documentation  of  these  generali- 
zations, testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
committee in  Chicago  Indicated  that 
over  the  past  10  years  there  has  been 
aa  800  percent  Increase  in  the  number  of 
illegal  aliens  apprehended  In  the  tri- 
State  Chicago  INS  district,  which  con- 
sists of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  fiscal  1971,  9,572  deportable  aliens 
were  located  in  this  area,  8,747  of  them 
in  Illinois.  Of  the  deportable  aliens  lo- 
cated while  employed,  90  percent  were  in 
industry  and  10  percent  in  agriculture. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  citing  these 
statistics  that  the  problem  of  the  illegal 
alien  is  more  serious  now  that  It  affects 
my  part  of  the  country  than  it  was  be- 
fore when  it  was  in  somebody  else's  back- 
yard. What  these  statistics  and  similar 
ones  received  In  Detroit,  Denver,  and 
l*ew  York  show  is  the  extent  to  which 
tWs  has  become  a  national,  rather  than 
a  regional   problem,  requiring  Federal 


legislation  rather  than  just  strategically 
located  Increased  manpower. 

Commenting  on  the  800  percent  in- 
crease in  apprehension  in  the  Chicago 
district,  Mr.  Alva  L.  PllUod,  the  U.S.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
District  Director,  told  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

It  IB  quite  apparent  that  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions,  this  situation  wUl  get  out  of 
control.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have 
an  Increase  In  manpower,  and  an  increase  in 
manpower  would,  no  doubt,  bring  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  apprehensions.  How- 
ever. It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  aliens 
will  continue  to  come  to  this  area  or  any- 
where where  they  can  seek  employment,  so 
long  as  the  employment  opportunities  exist, 
and  the  continued  apprehensions  and  depor- 
tations will  not  to  a  great  extent  deter  them. 

The  illegal  alien  appetu^  to  be  driven 
by  very  strong  economic  motives,  border- 
ing in  many  cases  on  simple  self-pres- 
ervation. Sanctions  in  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  aimed  at  deterring 
the  alien  from  entering  the  country  il- 
legally and/  or  illegally  accepting  employ- 
ment range  in  severity  from  enforced 
voluntary  departure  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment and  a  $1,000  fine.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  these  sanctions  have  not  been 
effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  frequently  for- 
eign immigration  has  been  blamed  for 
high  unemployment  In  the  United 
States.  This  is  sheer  fallacy.  Labor  cer- 
tification is  required  for  all  lawfully  ad- 
mitted aliens  who  plan  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens,  other  than  immediate  rela- 
tives, such  as  mothers,  fathers,  sons, 
daughters,  brothers,  and  sisters.  My  col- 
leagues will  recall  it  was  the  Intention 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Amendments  of  1965,  which  I  sponsored 
and  supported,  to  make  it  eEiBler  to  re- 
unite families  and  bring  together  mem- 
bers of  families  who  had  been  tragically 
separated  for  so  many  years. 

During  fiscal  year  1971.  approximate- 
ly 48.000  skilled  immigrants  entered  the 
United  States  with  the  required  labor 
certification  which  was  issued  to  them 
only  because  their  skills  were  in  short 
supply  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  labor 
certification  has  been  used  as  an  effec- 
tive tool  in  limiting  admission  of  aliens 
to  those  whose  skills  are  needed  In  the 
American  labor  market. 

It  is  not  the  lawfully  admitted  aliens 
who  are  taking  jobs  away  from  Ameri- 
cans. To  the  contrary,  lawfully  admitted 
aliens  are  usually  highly  educated,  high- 
ly skilled  individuals  who  are  supple- 
menting our  labor  supply  when  It  is  short 
in  certain  specific  areas,  and  quite  fre- 
quently, we  find  other  nations  lament- 
ing their  "brain  drain"  because  only  their 
highly  qualified  citizens  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  immigration  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  therefore  they  are  losing 
their  most  prcductlve  citizens.  Their  loss, 
of  course,  is  our  gain. 

Our  country  was  built,  and  its  great- 
ness was  assured  to  a  verj'  large  degree  by 
the  lawfully  admitted  aliens  who  have 
come  to  America  from  all  over  the  worid. 
Indeed,  Polish  Americans,  Italian  Ameri- 
cans, German  Americans,  Jewish  Ameri- 
cans, Irish  Americans.  Scandinavian 
Americans,  Slovenian  Americans,  Greek 
Americans,  and  so  many  others,  have 


made  tremendous  contributltms  to  tbe 
growth  and  advancement  of  our  coun- 
try— and  it  is  unfair  to  put  legally  ad- 
mitted and  Illegal  aliens  In  the  same 
categorj'.  They  are  totally  different,  and 
this  vast  difference  should  be  recognlaed. 
I  do  not  advocate  a  ban  on  Immigra- 
tion— our  Immigrants  are  the  ones  who 
built  America.  What  I  do  advocate  is  a 
halt  to  the  entry  of  Illegal  aliens  into  our 
country,  since  it  is  they  who  are  adversely 
affecting  our  unemployment  situation. 

The  legislation  before  us  todajr  alms 
to  deter  the  illegal  alien  from  coming  by 
eliminating  his  incentive  for  coming — 
employment.  It. is  currently  not  illegal 
for  U^.  employers  to  hire  Illegal  aliens, 
with  the  result  that  many  employera  do 
not  attempt  to  ascertain  the  immigration 
status  of  prospective  employees.  It  se«ns 
probable  that  most  employers  would  be 
deterred  from  hiring  illegal  aliens  if  It 
were  in  violation  of  a  Federal  criminal 
statute. 

H.R.  16188  would  make  it  unlawful  to 
knowingly  hire  aliens  who  have  not  been 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence or  who  are  not  authorized  to  work 
while  in  the  United  States.  The  criminal 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  aimed  at  the 
'employer  who  unwittingly  hires  an  illegal 
alien  or  even  at  the  one-time  ofloider.  A 
graduated  three-step  procedure  for  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  against  the  em- 
ployer woiild  be  established,  consisting  of 
a  warning  for  the  first  ottenae:  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $500  per  alien 
for  a  second  offense;  and  a  fine  of  tl.OOO 
and/ or  1-year  imprisonment  for  each 
alien  for  a  third  offense.  The  three-step 
civil  and  criminal  penalty  provisicHi  is 
expressly  aimed  at  the  employer  who  has 
established  a  clear  pattern  of  violation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  bill  before 
us  represents  an  effective  approach  to  a 
very  complicated  and  sensitive  problem. 
I  would  like  again  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  and  the  sub- 
committee he  chairs  for  their  painstak- 
ing work,  and  to  urge  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  enacted. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
aim  of  this  legislation — to  prevent  aliens 
not  entitled  to  accept  employment  from 
accepting  it — may  be  laudable,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. In  fact.  I  believe  that  it  will  leave 
us  in  the  same  position  we  are  in  now. 

Originally,  proposed  legislation  In  this 
area  would  have  created  a  presumption 
that  an  employer  employing  aliens  not 
entitled  to  accept  employment  did  so 
knowingly,  and  would  have  made  such  an 
employer  criminally  liable  upon  such  a 
showing.  There  was  substantial  objec- 
tion to  this  approach  on  two  coimts: 
First,  many  individuals,  including  my- 
self, feared  that  the  effect  of  this  law 
would  be  to  justify  and  even  encourage 
job  discrimination  against  the  foreign 
bom.  or  those  with  foreign  acc^t*.  or 
those  with  swarthy  skins;  second,  some 
individuals  asserted  that  the  law  would 
place  an  undue  burden  upon  the  employ- 
er, imperiling  him — by  the  use  of  a  pos- 
sibly unconstitutional  presumption — for 
conduct  not  his  own. 

Section  275  of  the  existing  immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  imposes  crim- 
inal penalties  upon  aliens  who  enter  the 
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country  Illegally,  but,  according  to  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill : 

It  bM  proved  to  be  »n  Ineffective  deter- 
rent In  the  c»ee  of  an  alien  who  croeaes  the 
border  lUegally  for  the  aole  piirpoee  of  bub- 
talnlng  htmeelf  and  hie  family.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  attorneys'  offloe  are  reluctant 
to  proeecute  caeee  of  Ulegal  entry  and  even 
when  proeecutlone  are  instituted,  convlc- 
tlona  are  Infrequent. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  objections  noted  above,  re- 
wrote the  legislation.  In  its  present  form. 
It  provides  a  three-step  procedure  before 
any  employer  can  incur  criminal  liabil- 
ity: he  must  first  receive  a  citation,  then 
is  subject  to  a  civil  pensdty  of  $500  if  he 
repeats  his  offense  within  2  years,  find 
only  upon  a  third  offense  becomes  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution.  In  addition,  he 
will  go  free  if  he  has  obtained  from  the 
illegal  employee  a  signed  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  employee  is  a  citizen 
or  Is  an  alien  authorized  to  accept  em- 
ployment. 

Obviously,  then  all  that  an  employer 
has  to  do  is  to  make  every  one  of  his 
employees  sign  such  a  statement.  Then, 
he  will  be  safe,  except  for  the  unlikely 
case  to  which  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  he  accepted  such  statements  know- . 
Ing  them  to  be  f  aJse. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  it  is  the  em- 
ployee who  Is  subjected  to  criminal  pen- 
alties as  soon  as  he  falsifies  such  a  state- 
ment. The  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee lias  informed  my  ofBce  that  a  false 
statement  to  the  employer  that  an  in- 
dividiial  Is  entiUed  to  accept  employment 
will  subject  him  to  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  Utie  18,  United  States 
Code,  prohibiting  false  statements  in 
matters  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  I  must  say  that  it  Is  not 
all  that  clear  to  me  that  the  statement 
envisioned  by  the  bill  would  come  within 
section  1001. 

The  application  of  section  1001  to  such 
a  statement  leaves  us  no  better  off  than 
we  are  at  present.  The  employer  can 
easily  protect  himself  from  prosecution 
by  taking  signed  statements  from  all  em- 
ployees. The  employee  subjects  himself 
to  prosecution  If  he  falsifies  such  a  state- 
ment— no  second  or  third  chances  are 
provided  for.  Of  course,  we  began  this 
discussion  with  the  committee's  state- 
ment that  convictions  of  illegal  aliens 
are  difflcult  to  obtain. 

Where  does  that  leave  us?  We  have 
done  nothing  to  deter  employers  from 
hiring  individuals  not  entitled  to  work, 
because  they  will  protect  themselves  by 
obtaining  signed  statements  from  the 
employees.  We  have  created  an  addi- 
tional liability  for  the  litUe  guy,  the  poor 
soul  who  comes  across  the  border  to  try 
to  e&m  the  price  of  food  for  his  family, 
although  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  will 
be  many  prosecutions  or  convictions  of 
this  nature.  In  summary,  this  bill,  while 
It  will  impresa  the  press  and  our  constitu- 
ents and  perht«js  create  some  additional 
animus  against  the  foreign  bom,  will 
accomplish  nothing  of  substance,  and  I 
urge  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattvea      of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  asstmbled.  That,  section 
248  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1255)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follow*: 

'•S«o.  246.  (a)  The  status  of  an  alien  who 
waa  inspected  and  admitted  or  paroled  Into 
the  United  States  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
Attorney  General,  In  his  discretion  and  under 
such  regiUatlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  that 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  if  ( 1 )  the  alien  makes  an  applica- 
tion for  such  adjustment,  (2)  the  alien  la 
eligible  to  receive  an  Immigrant  visa  and  Is 
admissible  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
mAn'ent  residence;  and  (3)  an  immigrant  visa 
Is  Immediately  available  to  him  at  the  time 
his  application  is  filed. 

"(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application 
for  adjtistment  made  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Att»mey  General  shall  record  the  alien's 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  the  order  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral approving  the  application  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  status  l8  made,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  reduce  by  one  the  number  of  the 
preference  or  nonpreference  visas  authorized 
to  be  Issud  under  section  203(a)  within  the 
class  to  which  the  alien  Is  chargeable,  or 
the  n'umber  of  visas  authorized  to  be  Issued 
piusuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  21  fe) 
of  the  Act  of  October  8,  1965,  for  the  fiscal 
year  then  current. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to:  (1)  an  alien  crewman; 
(2)  any  alien  (other  than  an  immediate  rela- 
tive as  defined  in  section  20Hb) )  who  has 
hereafter  accepted  unauthorized  employment 
prior  to  flUng  an  application  for  adjustment 
of  status;  (3)  any  alien  admitted  in  transit 
without  visa  under  section  238(d);  or  (4) 
any  alien  who  is  a  nbtive  of  any  country 
contiguous  to  the  United  States  or  any 
adjacent  island  named  In  section  101(b)  (6), 
except  an  alien  who  Is  an  inxmedlate  relative 
defined  in  section  201  (b) ,  or  who  is  the  child 
of  parents  neither  of  wtiom  was  bom  In  such 
country  or  adjacent  ICand." 

Sic.  2.  Section  274  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.8.C.  1324)  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  proviso  in  partigraph  4  of 
subsection  (a)  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  subsection  (e)  stnd  adding  new 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  to  read  as  fol- 
lovra: 

"(b)  (1)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer or  any  person  acting  as  an  agent  for 
such   an   employer,   or  any   person   who  for 
a  fee,  refers  an  alien  for  employment  by  such 
an  employer,  knowingly  to  employ  or  refer 
for   emplojmient   any   alien   In    the   United 
States  who  has  not  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
unless  the  employment  of  such  alien  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  Attorney  General:  Provrided, 
That  an  employer,  referrer,  or  agent  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  violated  this  subsection 
if  he  has  made  a  bona  fide  Inquiry  whether  a 
person  hereafter  employed  by  him  is  a  citi- 
zen or  an  alien,  and  if  an  alien,  whether  he  is 
lavrfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  or  Is  authorized  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  accept  employment :  Pro- 
Hded  further.  That  evidence  establishing  that 
the  employer,  referrer,  or  agent  has  obtained 
from  the  person  employed  or  referred  by  him 
a   signed   statement    in   writing   that   such 
person  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
that  such  person  is  an  alien  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence  or  Is  an  alien 
authorized  by  the   Attorney  General  to  ac- 
cept   employment,    shall    be    deemed    prima 
facie    proof   that    such    employer,    agent,    or 
referrer  has  made  a  bona  fide  Inquiry  as  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  shall  prepare  forms 
for  the  use  of  employers,  agents,  and  referrers 
in  obtaining  such  written  statements  if  they 
so  desire,  and  shall  furnish  such  forms  to  em- 
ployers, agents,  and  referrers  upon  request. 


"(2)  If,  on  evidence  or  Information  ha 
deems  persuasive,  the  Attorney  Qener&l  con- 
cludes that  an  employer,  agent,  or  referm 
has  violated  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (l), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  serve  a  citation  on 
ihe  employer,  agent,  or  referrer  infonnlog 
him  of  such  apparent  violation. 

"(3)  If,  In  a  procMdltkg  Initiated  wttbta 
two  years  eifter  the  service  of  such  citation, 
the  Attorney  General  finds  that  any  employ. 
er,  agent,  or  referrer  upon  whom  such  cita- 
tion has  been  served  has  thereafter  violated 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  assess  a  penalty  of  not  root* 
than  »600  for  each  such  alien  employed  in 
violation  of  paragraph   (l). 

"(4)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Attorney  General  only  after  the  penoo 
charged  wrlth  a  violation  tinder  paragraph  (3) 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
eoid  the  Attorney  General  has  determlaed 
that  a  violation  did  occur,  and  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  which  Is  warranted.  The  hear- 
ing shall  be  of  record  and  conducted  befon 
an  immigration  officer  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General,  Individually  or  by  regulatton. 
The  proceedings  shaU  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  At- 
torney  General  shall  prescribe  and  the  pro- 
cedure so  prescribed  shall  be  the  sole  and 
exclusive  procedure  for  determining  the  u- 
sessment  of  a  civil  penalty  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(5)  If  the  person  against  whom  a  dtU 
penalty  is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  penalty 
within  the  time  prescribed  in  such  order,  the 
.'Vttomey  General  shall  file  a  suit  to  colleet 
the  amount  assessed  In  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States.  In  any  such 
suit  or  In  any  other  suit  seeking  to  review 
the  Attorney  General's  determination,  the 
suit  shall  be  determined  solely  upon  the  ad- 
ministrative record  upon  which  the  clvU 
penalty  was  assessed  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's findings  of  fact,  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 

"(c)  Any  employer  or  person  who  baa 
been  assessed  a  civil  penalty  under  subaae- 
tlon  (b)  (3)  which  has  become  final  and 
thereafter  violates  subsection  (h)(1)  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  ba  punished  by  a  Una 
not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by  Imprtsonment 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  for  each 
alien  in  respect  to  whom  any  violation  of 
this  subsection  occurs. 

'(d)(1)    Any   vessel,   vehicle,   or   alrenft 
which  has  been  or  Is  being  used  In  further- 
ance of   a   violation  of  subsection   (a),  or 
which   has  been  or   Is  being  tised  by  any 
person    who   for   a    fee   refers   or   transports 
an  alien  for  employment  In  furtherance  o( 
a  violation  of  sulasectton  (b) ,  shall  be  selaad 
and  forfeited :  Provided,  That  no  vessel,  vehi- 
cle,   or   aircraft   used   by   any   person   as  » 
common  carrier  In  the  transaction  of  bual- 
ness  as  such  common  carrier  shall  be  for- 
feited under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  (A)  In  the  case  of 
a  railway  car  or  engine,  the  owner,  or  (B) 
In  the  case  of  any  other  such  vessel,  vehicle, 
or  aircraft,  the  owner  or  the  master  of  such 
vessel   or  the   owner  or   conductor,  drlnr. 
pilot,   or   other   person   In   charge   of  audh 
vehicle  or  aircraft  waa  at  the  time  of  th« 
alleged   Illegal    act   a    consenting   party  or 
privy  thereto;  Provided  further,  That  no  v«a- 
sel,   vehicle,   or   aircraft   shaU   be   forfeited 
under   the    provisions   of    this    section  hy 
reason  of  any  act  or  omission  established  by 
the  owner  thereof  to  have  been  committed 
or  omitted  by  any  person  other  than  such 
owner  whUe  such  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft 
was  unlawfully  In  the  p)ossesslon  of  a  per- 
son who  acquired  possession  thereof  In  yto- 
latlon  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State. 

•(2)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  tha 
seizure,  summary  and  Judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  vessels  and  vehicles  for 
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rtoUtlon  of  the  customs  laws;  the  dlaposl. 
^  of   such    vessels   and    vehicles   or   the 
ZooetOi  from  tha  sale  thereof;  tha  remla- 
SSToTmltlgatton  of  such  forfelturta;  and 
ST  compromise  of  claims  and  the  award  of 
^mensatlon  to  informers  In  respect  of  such 
Stures  ShaU  apply  to  seizures  and  for- 
ritures  incurred,  or  aUeged  to  have  been 
incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
M  insofar  as  appUcable  and  not  Inconslst- 
.nt  with   the  provisions   hereof;    Provided, 
That  such  duties  as  are  Impoead  upon  the 
oouector  of   customs   or   any   other  person 
^Oi  respect  to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
vaisels  and  vehicles  tmder  the  customs  lawa 
aaii  be  performed  with  respect  to  sotoiree 
tndl  forfeitures  of  vessaU,  vehicles,  and  alr- 
oift  under   this   section   by   such   officers, 
Ments.  or  other  persons  as  may  be  author- 
liJid  or  designate!  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Attorney  General.". 

SBC  3  The  first  paragraph  of  section  164« 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Whoever  knowingly  forges,  counterfeits, 
liters  or  falsely  makes  any  immigrant  or 
'onlmmlgrant  visa,  permit,  border  crossing 
card,  alien  registration  receipt  card,  or  other 
S^ent  prescribed  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion for  entry  into  or  as  evidence  of  author- 
ind  stay  in  the  United  States,  or  utters,  uses, 
SSmpto  to  use.  posseases.  obtains,  accepts^ 
or  receives  any  such  visa,  permit  border 
croeslng  card.  aUen  reglstraUon  receipt  card, 
S^er  docUent  prescrlhed  by  statute  or 
regulation  for  entry  Into  or  as  evidence  of 
Mrthorlzed  stay  In  the  Unlt«l  States,  toow- 
ina  It  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  altered,  or 
fiSelv  made,  or  to  have  been  procured  by 
means  of  any  false  cUlm  or  Bt^^ement^  or 
to  have  been  otherwise  procured  by  fraud 
or  unlawfuUy  obtained;  or". 

BIG.  4.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act.  ua- 
1M6  otherwise  speclflcaUy  provided  thewln, 
ShaU  be  construed  to  affect  the  validity  of 
any  document  or  proceedlng^lch  8h«m  be 
T^id  at  the  time  this  Act  shall  take  effect: 
or  to  affect  any  prosecution,  suit,  action^  or 
proceeding.  clvU  or  criminal,  done  or  exist- 
ing, at  the  time  this  Act  shall  take  effect; 
but  as  to  aU  such  prosecutions,  suits.  «5"o«8. 
proceedings.  sUtutes.  conditions,  rights, 
acts,  things,  llabUltles.  obligations,  or  mat- 
ters, the  statutes  or  parts  of  statutes  repeaiea 
by  this  Act  are.  unlees  otherwise  speclflcaUy 
provided  therein,  hereby  contained  in  force 
and  effect. 

8BC  5  This  Act  ShaU  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  »*«•>•  t^« 
expiration  of  ninety  days  foUowlng  the  date 
of  its  enactmant. 

Mr.  RODINO  fdurlng  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTrrHt     AMEND4CKNT8 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

(3ommlttee  amendments:  On  page  2.  line 
20,  after  "adjustment  of  status;"  Insert  the 
word  "or". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  "section  288 
(d);  or  (4)  any  alien  who  Is  a  native  of  any 
country  contiguous  to  the  United  States  <» 
any  adjacent  Island  nsjned  In  section  101(b) 
(5),  except  an  aUen  who  is  an  Immediate 
relative  defined  In  section  201(b),  or  who  is 
the  child  of  parents  neither  of  whom  was 
bom  In  such  country  or  adjacent  Island."  and 
substitute  In  lieu  there<^  "section  238(d)." 


The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to.  ^  . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 

strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  approve  of  the  thrust 
of  the  bill  for  various  reasons  that  have 
already  been  discussed  here  today.  How- 
ever, I  quarrel  with  the  method  used  In 
the  bill. 

What  is  America  to  you  and  to  you 
and  to  me?  One  answer  is  tliat  It  is  a 
blend  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  All  of  us  know  of  the  symbolic 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  its  inscription: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  

Tour  huddling  masses,  yearning  to  braatna 
free. . . . 


Today  we  are  asked  to  reject  this 
great  tradition.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation would  introduced  new  humilia- 
tion to  many  legal  newcomers  to  our  own 
land  and  to  many  more  -who  were  bom 
here  but  whose  ethnic  characteristics 
still  show  on  their  face  and  hi  the  color 
of  their  skin. 

No  blond  white  American  faftes  the 
requirement  of  proving  his  citizenship 
when  he  appUes  for  work,  but  under  this 
legislation  the  Latin,  the  oriental,  the 
black  and  brown  people  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Caribbean  lands  would  have 
to  be  chaUenged  by  every  potential  em- 
ployer. .      ^      , , 

What  a  denial  of  the  flaming  torch  or 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  lifted  into  the  s^ 
to  proclaim  our  welcome  to  the  huddled 
masses  yeeoTilng  to  be  free. 

This  legislation  would  do  more — ^it 
would  turn  every  housewife  hiring  a 
maid,  or  every  shopkeeper  hiring  a  por- 
ter, or  every  farmer  hiring  a  field  hand — 
all  of  these  and  many  more  would  be 
turned  Into  poUcemen. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  that  we 
serve  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  first,  and 
I  say  with  all  the  fervw  I  can  command 
that  we  do  not  serve  them  well  by  sel- 
fishness. 

I  know  that  our  Naticm  has  economic 
problemis.  I  represent  a  south  Texas  dis- 
trict where  unemployment  is  scandalous- 
ly high — as  much  as  15  percent.  But  I 
know  in  my  heart  that  the  jobless  man 
and  woman  does  not  want  help  if  that 
help  will  take  pride  away  from  them. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  wo»uld  be  a 
confession  of  weakness  by  this  House.  It 
would  say  to  people  whose  skins  are  not 
white  or  whose  voices  have  accents  that 
we  have  abandon'jd  our  belief  in  equal 
rights  for  all  under  the  law. 

Let  me  cite  statistics  in  the  area  I  know 
best,  my  own  souti  Texas  congressiorml 
district.  We  have  almost  450,000  white 
people  Eiccording  to  the  latest  census. 
Of  these  almost  half  are  Spanish-speak- 
ing or  have  Spanish  surnames.  We  do  not 
have  many  blacks  and  we  have  a  few 
hundred  American  Indians.  Japanese  and 
Chinese — In  other  words,  about  50  per- 
cent of  our  people  liave  ethnic  influences 
that  affect  thdr  appearance  and  their 
speech. 

We  have  never  thought  that  this  was 
a  burden— because  to  have  a  burden 
there  must  be  a  burden  on  scwneone.  We 
have  problems,  of  course — but  we  have 
pride  m  the  intermixture  of  our  people, 


and  I  must  oppose  any  action  toUwouW 
build  barriers  between  our  peopwe. 

It  has  been  said  that  good  fences  make 
bad  neighbors.  We  do  not  wwt  such 
fences  as  this  legislation  would  erect. 
Those  of  you  who  repreeent  mtoortues 
in  your  districts— if  this  Mil  paasas— cMi 
well  expect  to  hear  from  your  native  cit- 
izens asking  you— Why  la  it  tiiere  is  a  law 
on  the  books  that  every  time  I  go  to  ask 
for  a  Job.  I  am  asked  if  I  am  a  citiaen 
and   yet.  my  blond  brother  aeroas  the 
street  is  never  asked  thai  question?  Have 
I  been  relegated  to  a  secoad-dass  citteen 
because  of  the  law  that  the  Congreas  has 
passed? 
Listen  to  what  the  bill  says  on  pace  8: 
•That  an  employer  shaU  not  be  *>«»;^ 
to  have  vloUted  this  subsacttoa  U  b«  hM 
mads  a  bona  fide  mqulry  vrtwth*  a  V^ 
harwrftar  employed  by  hlnv  ta  a  <^'"aan  or  mi 
ailen.  and  If  an  aUon.  whether  he   Is  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  8***« '«  PfJ[* 
manent  residence  or  Is  authortt^  by  the 
Attorney    General    to    accept    '"JlSSSfn. 
Provided  farther,  That  evMaace  eatataMrtilng 
that   the   employer,   ^J^^^T^,^'^^^^ 
perw>n  employed  or  referral  by  him  a  stgnea 
statament  m  writing  that  such  person  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Statas  or  that  such 
person  Is  an  aUen  lawfuUy  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence"      .  .  and  so  on. 


It  would  be  fine  if  the  employer— and 
we  have  all  t3rpo6  of  employers — if  he 
would  treat  everyone  who  came  to  ap- 
ply lor  a  job  aiike.  But  under  this  bill  he 
Is  precluded  from  doing  that  because  if 
he  should  hire  a  man  who  tarns  out  to 
be  a  unlawful  alien,  then  he  is  subject 
to  penaltteB.  Therefore,  as  I  said  before. 
It  is  the  minority  group  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  protect  actually  tmder  this  Wll. 
whoee  jobs  we  are  trying  to  pix)tect — 
and  I  agree  with  Uiat. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  it  is  not  the 
thrust  ol  the  bill  that  I  oppose— it  Is  the 
machanlcs  of  the  bill  that  I  oppoee  be- 
cause I  know  these  people  to  be  proud 
people.   Let   me   teU   you   somcibiiig-- 
those  of  you  who  represent  these  mi- 
norities have  In  the  past  received  man>', 
many  complaints  about  how  they  are 
treated  by  the  immigration  and  bocder 
patnd  officials.  I  myself,  as  some  of  you. 
have  seen  check  points  along  our  high- 
ways where  our  border  patrol  waves  on 
a  blond  blue-eyed  man  but  stops  every 
automobile  that  carries  a  Latin  perstm. 
Not  too  long  a«D  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  those  people,  a  district  judge 
was  stopped  right  down  there  in  my  dis- 
trict. Offlcers  made  him  get  out  of  Ws 
car  for  no  reason  at  all  except  that  be 
was  a  Latin  American— when  right  be- 
fore him  doeens  oif  caxs  were  waved  on. 
It  is  bad  enou^  as  the  situation  is 
now.  but  here  we  are  sanctioning  this 
type  of  action  not  by  Oovemment  otn- 
clals  but  by  every  sinjae  prospective  em- 
ployer in  tWs  country. 

I  urge  the  ladles  and  gentiemen  of 
this  Committee  to  look  at  the  results 
of  what  this  bill  will  be.  SotHier  or  later 
you  wUl  be  here  remembering  the  words 
I  have  spcrfcen  today  when  we  receive 
complaints  of  discrimination  against  the 
citizens  of  this  country  who  happen  to 
be  of  a  minority,  simply  because  they 
and  they  alone  are  asked  to  produce 
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proof  of  clOaeiuhip  or  lawfxil  resideiacc 
in  thla  countar  before  they  are  ever  given 
a  lob. 

Mr.  PRICK  of  TexM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  fentJeman  yleW? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlMnan 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pmc«). 

Mr.  PRICK  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  a  very  eloquent  explanation  of  this 
legislation.  I  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  a 
dear  em  undeistandlng  as  anjrone  dse 
m  this  House  on  this  problem,  and  equal 
to  or  better  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geotlecimn  yield? 

Mr.  KAZBN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEEBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
share  the  gentleman's  dlaappfroval  of 
any  practice  of  Immigration  Service 
people  stopping  all  persons  whose  ap- 
pearance is  of  a  particular  nationality 
or  race,  but  I  tiiink  the  gentleman  In  hi& 
fears  about  this  biU  is  seeing  ghoets.  It 
is  rather  slgntflcant  to  me  that  we  did 
not  have  this  kind  of  objection  raissd 
when  we  had  the  hearings  In  El  Paso  or 
Los  Angeles,  m  fact  the  Chdcanos  and 
the  Mexican  Americans  Who  testified 
there  did  not  raise  theae  objections. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  would  not  call  every 
Mexican  American  a  CSHoano. 

Mr  SEIBERUNO.  I  said  "and  Mexi- 
can Amerloans." 

Mr.  KAZBN.  All  right. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  They  came  to  us 
and  said,  "We  need  this  protection.  We 
are    being    competed    with    by    illegal 
aliens." 

Mr.  KAZEN.  My  time  Is  short.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  They  do  need  pro- 
tection. We  have  to  stop  the  Illegal 
aHena,  but  tlits  is  not  the  way  to  do  It. 
The  burden  should  be  on  the  GovCTn- 
ment. 

My  argument  today  is  for  human  de- 
cency. I  say  the  system  proposed  by  this 
legislation  for  many  citizens  and  legal 
resident  aliens  will  be  degradlnij  and 
humiliating,  and  for  this  reason  I  shall 
vote  against  this  hill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Subetiijitg,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kazin  was 
allowed  to  proceed  Por  2  additional 
mtnutea.) 

Mr.  SETBE^ILING.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wtU  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Olilo  since  he  got  the  time  for  me. 
Mr.  SKCBEBLlNa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  gentleman's  expe- 
rieaace  Is  as  an  employer  but  I  £im  an 
attorney. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  am  an  attorney. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  When  I  applied  for 
admisdon  to  the  bar,  when  I  was  em- 
ployed by  a  law  firm,  when  I  was  em- 
ployed by  Goodyear.  I  was  asked  if  I  was 
an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  KIAZEN.  But  there  is  a  double 
standard  that  will  be  applied  here  be- 
cause the  employer  is  not  going  to  bother 
to  question  the  blue-eyed  blond  whereas 
he  will  be  forced  to  question  the  minor- 
ities, the  blacks  and  the  browns  and  the 


orientals  in  order  to  protect  himself,  be- 
cause if  he  should  hire  a  person  who 
turned  out  to  be  an  illegal  alien  without 
having  made  the  inquiry  ordered  in  this 
bill,  then  the  employer  is  in  trouble. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  are  a  great 
many  blue-eyed,  blond,  illegal  aliens  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  rorrect. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  What  will  happen 
as  a  result  of  this  bill  Is  that  the  em- 
ployers are  going  to  inquire  of  every 
applicant. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  hope  so.  because  I  be- 
lieve not  enough  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  join  me  in  voting  against  this 
bill.  I  hope  what  the  gentleman  says  is 
true,  but  knowing  human  nature,  I  know 
what  is  going  to  happen.  We  are  going 
to  hiuniliate  and  embarrass  the  minori- 
ties every  time  they  go  to  ask  for  a  job. 

We  are  trjing  to  do  something  in  this 
legislation  which  I  agree  with,  but  the 
method  this  committee  has  chosen  is 
wrong  and  Inhumane  for  all  minorities 
in  this  country. 


AMnrOMKNT  OrrXRXD  ET    MR.  WHITX 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fallows: 

.Mnendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Whtte:  Amend 
HJl.  16188.  page  3.  line  2,  by  adding  there- 
after a  new  section  2,  and  renumbering  the 
subsequent  sections : 

3cc.  2.  That  section  101(a^  (15)  (H)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101  (a)  (15>  (H)  ^  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"who  Is  coming  temporarily  to  the  United 
States  to  perform  other  temporary  services 
or  lalwr.  11  unemployed  persons  capable  of 
performing  such  service  or  labor  cannot  be 
found  in  this  country;  or  (lU)  ". 

Sk!.  2.  Section  101  (a)  (16)  of  the  Immlgnt- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a) 
(16) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (J)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ";  and"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph ; 

"(M)  an  alien  having  a  residence  In  a  for- 
eign country  which  he  has  no  Intention  of 
abandoning  who  Is  coming  to  the  United 
States  under  a  contract  of  employment  to 
perform  services  or  labor  (other  than  services 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (H)  of  this  para- 
graph) of  a  temporary  or  seasonal  nature, 
subject  to  the  conditions  that — 

(1)  the  contract  of  employment  shall  be 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year,  which 
may  be  renewed  for  additional  periods  up  to 
one  year,  but  will  not  be  renewable  for  pe- 
riods aggregating  more  than  Ave  years: 

"(U)  the  alien  will  not  perform  services  or 
labor  not  specified  In  the  contract  of  employ- 
ment, or  perform  servloes  or  labor  for  an 
employer  not  named  In  the  contract  of  em- 
ployment without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;  and 

"(111)  the  consular  officer  Is  In  receipt  of 
a  determination  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2ia(a)(14)." 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  again, 
like  my  colleague  from  Texas,  I  am  not 
complaining  of  the  objectives  of  the 
particular  bill  before  us,  but  this  bill 
leaves  a  hiatus  in  the  treatment  of  the 
American  public.  We  of  the  Southwest, 
in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California,  also 
rec<«nize  that  at  times  there  is  great 
difRculty  In  harvesting  crops.  There  is  at 
times  a  scarcity  of  labor.  The  present 
status  of  the  law  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  certify  the  need  for 
labor  in  case  of  any  specific  application 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  recognizes  that 
that  person,  once  receiving  a  permanent 
visa,  becomes  a  permanent  resident  ol 
the  United  States  and  is,  therefore,  com- 
petitive on  the  labor  market  of  the 
United  States  and  is  available  to  all  of 
the  benefits,  including  welfare,  and 
therefore  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  very 
guarded  about  approving  such  a^jplica. 
tlons. 

Consequently,  many,  many  of  these 
needed  employees  are  not  approved,  and 
farmers  find  great  hardship  in  trying  to 
harvest  their  crops  and  tiU  their  lands. 
What  I  propose  here  is  an  alternative 
that  should  have  been  done  some  time 
ago  in  order  to  maintain  this  Nation,  to 
prevent  the  welfare  rolls  that  we  have 
had,  and  in  order  to  provide  the  labor 
necessary  to  do  the  essential  jobs  in 
vEirious  communities  throughout  this 
land. 

Ttiis  amendment,  wtilch  Is  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  that  I  Introduced  earlier, 
provides  that  a  person  can  apply  for  a 
temporary  visa  for  a  period  of  1  jrear 
for  a  specific  job  under  a  specific  con- 
tract, renewable  for  a  year  at  a  time, 
up  to  5  years.  I  know  that  the  Justice 
Department  at  one  time  said  that  they 
were  afraid  that  this  would  cause  a  great 
increase  and  proliferation  of  immigration 
in  this  coimtry,  but  what  they  failed  to 
see  was  that  it  will  have  the  exact  reverse 
effect,  because  this  insures  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  great  migration  into 
this  country.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
people,  wetbacks,  coming  across  the  Rio 
Grande  and  other  places,  coming  In 
illegally,  because  they  will  know  there  Is 
a  means  by  which  to  get  jobs  in  this 
coimtry  under  legal  procedures. 

That  is  what  I  am  providing— legal 
procedures. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  that  provision  In 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
providing  nonimmigrant  visas  for  tem- 
porary workers — the  H-2  worker.  Is 
there  anything  In  the  law  to  prohibit  an 
individual  from  applying  for  a  temporary 
\isa  for  the  purpose  of  working?  It  is  my 
imderstanding  there  is  none,  so  I  do  not 
understand  the  necessity  for  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  This  sets  up  a  specific 
procedure  for  a  year  at  a  time  for  a  spe- 
cific application  for  a  particular  job.  I 
do  not  believe  that  particular  section  has 
been  used.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
reason  why  this  particular  section  has 
not  been  used. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Why  not  give  this  par- 
ticular section  an  opportunity  to  work 
itself?  This  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  has  been  there  for  years 
and  years. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  people  that  have  applied 
under  the  H-2  category  and  who  have 
been  denied? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  belleye  they  have  not 
been  admitted,  but  I  think  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment  side  by  side  in  this  bill, 
we  are  assuring  that  the  American  pub- 
Uc,  especially  the  people  in  the  South- 
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«Mt  knowing  that  they  are  going  to  have 
oenalties  against  them,  have  an  altema- 
SwT  We  have  to  go  back  to  our  people 
Mid' tell  them.  "All  right,  we  have  a  bill 
brfore  our  Congress  saying  that  if  you 
lijre  an  Illegal  alien  and  for  some  reason 
tJie  evidence  shows  that  you  knew  he  was 
aa  illegal  alien,  for  whatever  desperate 
purpose  you  have,  then  you  are  suscep- 
^  to  the  warning  and  thereafter  you 
are  stweeptible  to  ftaee  and  penalties, 
even  imprisonment  and  jail." 

How  can  we  sell  that  to  the  people  if 
we  do  not  give  them  an  easy  alternative? 
That  is  what  I  am  suggesttng  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment — give  them  an  al- 
ternative that  will  insure  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  permanent  person  in  our 
society  drawing  welfare  and  competing 
in  the  labor  market.  I  say  give  them  a 
year  at  a  time  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  amendment  provides  an  employer 
can  enter  into  a  c<»xtraot  with  a  pro- 
spective employee  without  the  need  for 
labor  certlflcatlcni. 

Mr.  WHITE.  No.  He  needs  labor  cer- 
tiflcation. 

Mr.  PODELL.  If  the  individual  can  get 
labor  certification,  what  is  the  need  for 
this  provision? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Because  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  reluctant  to  issue  a  certification 
for  a  permanent  visa.  We  believe  if  there 
were  a  temporary  visa  for  a  year  at  a 
time,  for  a  specific  contract,  which  in- 
trinsically will  not  allow  the  person  to 
become  a  public  charge,  there  Is  more 
likelihood  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  approve  sudb  an  application. 

Mr.  PODELL.  The  problem  presents 
Itself  today  that  the  L^5or  Department 
does  not  give  labor  certification. 
Mr.  WHTTE.  For  permanent  visas. 
Mr.  PODELL.  What  the  gentleman  is 
ddng  is  creating  a  temporary  visa  situa- 
tion where  the  Labor  Department  can 
give  temporary  certification? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Yes,  sir.  And  it  is  renew- 
able by  certification  each  year  15)  to  a 
specific  period  of  time,  for  a  maximum 
period  of  time.  After  that  time  the  per- 
son should  apply  for  a  permanent  visa. 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
mtc  from  Texas  points  out  a  problem 
that  s^plles  not  only  in  the  Southwest 
but  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  am  not  from  the  Southwest.  I  am 
from  the  Northeast.  We  have  a  very 
sertous  problem  in  the  Northeast  as  well. 
We  have  a  problem  with  respect  to 
household  help,  wherein  the  Labor  De- 
partment refuses  to  give  labor  certifica- 
tion to  individuals  who  seek  employment 
here  in  this  coimtry  as  household  hdp. 
as  doooestics,  as  housekeepers,  and  so 
forth. 

The  rationale  which  is  set  forth  by 
the  Labor  Department  Is  that  there  is  a 
Blut  of  onployeee  on  the  market.  This 
1«  not  the  case.  There  is  an  entirely  in- 
BnfBcient  number  of  individuals  seeking 
(loniestic  employment. 


I,  for  one,  receive  requests  from  my 
constituents  constantly  to  try  and  aasiBt 
them  in  bringing  people  in  from  foreign 
countries  as  domestics. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  very  small  part 
of  a  major  problem,  but  nevertheless  it 
does  exist.  I  believe  the  gentleman  frtwn 
Texas  has  found  a  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  long  standing 
throughout  the  entire  countiy. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  pro- 
vide domestic  help  on  a  temporary  basis, 
and  which  can  be  rei4>pUed  each  year. 
I  believe  the  genUeman  from  Texas  has 
made  a  very  valid  pcrint. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODEILL.  I  yield  to  the  g«iU«nan 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HLAOai.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  a  question  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  an  essential 
element  in  our  cooaideratiODS. 

The  amendment  offered  today  by  the 
genUeman  f  rwn  Texas  deals  with  a  situa- 
tion, as  the  genUeman  has  stated,  of 
domeetics.  spedflcally  as  to  the  problem 
relating  to  the  Northeast  but  not  con- 
fined to  the  peoide  of  the  Caribbean.  It 
r^Ates  to  all  the  world,  really,  because 
there  have  been  many  apiAications  made 
by  people  throughout  the  world  to  come 
to  the  United  States  to  serve  as  domes- 
tics, and  other  capacities,  and  they  have 
been  denied  admission. 

There  is  an  essential  point  involred, 
and  I  will  ask  the  question  for  the  rec- 
ord. Is  there  an  adequate  supply  of  do- 
mestics for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  currently  vrtthin  our  country? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  carmot  answer  that  for 
the  entire  country,  obviously,  but  I  can 
speak  for  New  York  and  for  New  York 
City  and  for  my  district,  and  I  will  say 
that  it  is  impossible — ImpoesiUe  to  get 
household  help  in  New  York  City.  I 
would  say  that  50  percent  of  the  domestic 
help  today  in  New  York  City  is  there  il- 
legally in  one  form  or  another,  because 
(xie  carmot  get  American  citizens  to  take 
the  Jobe. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  I  anticipated  that  reidy. 
and  want  the  record  to  show  that  fact, 
•niat  is  all  the  more  nassm  why  Uie 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Texas,  with  which  I  concur,  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit. 
I  thank  the  genUeman  for  ylrfdlng. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee and,  in  particular,  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RODnro)  for  the 
fine  effort  made  to  h^  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  illegal  aliens  working  in  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  dear  that  In  recent  years  the 
number  of  Illegal  aliens  entering  the 
United  States  has  increased  rapidly.  This 
is  especially  true  In  the  Southwest  Utilted 
States  and  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York. 

With  these  additional  people  available 
in  the  work  pool,  jobs  that  could  go  to 
American  citizens  and  legal  alleos  are 
drained  off  the  economy.  The  result  is 
more  people  on  welfare  and  a  dindnished 
opportunity  for  minority  and  low-In- 
come workers  to  improve  their  economic 
status. 

While  this  measure  will  not  solve  the 
pn^ilem  overnight,  in  the  long  nm  it 


wUI  greatly  redaee  tb«  ineentlYC  for  eomr 
ing  illegally  Into  this  country.  B(y  plac- 
ing civil  and  criminal  penalties  against 
the  emsdoyer  who  knowingly  hiree  the 
illegal  alien,  tbfere  is  a  bettac  opportunity 
to  eliminate  tha  job  markat  for  this  vir- 
tual slave  labor.  At  the  same  time,  we 
vrill  help  eliminate  the  (rftcntimas  Inhu- 
man and  imfalr  labor  condttjonw  under 
which  these  illegal  aliens  work. 

This  particular  bill,  though,  should  be 
looked  on  as  only  a  starting  point.  It  does 
not  address  itseU  to  other  aspects  of  the 
problem.  There  is  in  operation,  particu- 
larly in  New  Yoric  State,  unscrupulous 
Individuals  who  sell  a  packaged  dream  to 
immigrants. 

naaUe  in  many  cases  to  get  Into  the 
country  legally,  the  prospective  immi- 
grant from  all  countries  throughout  the 
world  goes  to  these  indlvldiials  and  pur- 
chases his  travel,  forged  papers,  and  all 
the  other  effects  of  a  "good  dtiaen"  Just 
to  get  into  America.  The  Jostlca  Depart- 
ment is  already  burdened  In  its  efforts  to 
apprehend  these  indlTiduals  and  put 
them  out  of  business.  This  legislation 
would  provide  an  additional  weapon  in 
its  fii^t. 

The  committee  has  alluded  to  the  prob- 
lem of  fredy  available  social  security 
cards.  Here  we  have  a  ready  means  to 
better  c<Mitrol  the  wwk  status  of  altans. 
The  social  security  system  should  devise 
a  better  means  of  verifying  tha  status  of 
the  indlvldnal  a]n>lylns  toe  a  card  so  that 
the  card  itself  would  be  proof  of  citi- 
zenship and  working  rights. 

I  hope  this  bill  is  not  viewed  as  a  cltU> 
over  the  head  of  the  lawfully  admitted 
alien.  I  have  long  urged  that  some  im- 
provement should  be  made  in  our  im- 
migration laws  to  pvmlt  better  access  by 
aliens.  America,  with  all  its  ixoblems,  Is 
still  the  land  of  oi^mrtunlty. 

This  country  was  buUt  by  immigrants, 
like  my  parrats,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try seeking  a  better  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment, a  better  opjwrtunlty  for  their 
children,  and,  in  general,  a  better  op- 
portunity to  live  life  and  enjoy  it.  The 
Statue  of  liberty  is  a  beacon  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  world;  and  as  long  as  it 
stands,  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the 
poor,  the  weak,  and  the  downtrodden  of 
this  earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  c^  this 
bin  azMl  urge  at  the  same  time  that  the 
additional  steps  necessary  to  properly 
c(mtrol  the  illegal  alien  situation  also  be 
taken  by  the  respective  departments. 

Mr.  DANIEL80N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wmn)  if  I  may.  with  respect  to 
this  amendment. 

I  do  not  have  a  written  covT  of  the 
amendment,  but,  as  I.  recall  It.  it  would 
make  provision  for  a  temporary  type  of 
visa  to  be  issued  where  a  proape6ttve  em- 
ployer would  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
prospective  employee  who  Is  an  alien, 
and  otherwise  would  zrat  have  legal  status 
in  the  United  States,  under  which  that 
alien  could  come  to  the  United  States 
under  the  contract,  and  be  emi^yed  in 
specified  types  of  work  for  this  employer 
for  1  year,  and  the  contract  would  be  sub- 
ject to  renewal  for  four  addttttonal  1- 
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year  periods,  making  a  total  of  not  to 
exceed  5  years. 

Mr.  WUITH.  TbBt  la  correct. 
Mr.  DANIBLSON.  How,  may  I  ask, 
would  this  program  differ  In  substance 
frtwn  the  old  bracero  program  which  we 
had  in  effect  In  this  country  until  more  or 
less  10  yeiirs  ago? 

Mr.  WHITE.  As  I  recaU  It,  that  bracero 
program  Involved  a  contract  with  a  for- 
eign power  In  which  the  foreign  power 
enlisted  or  recruited  the  employees  and 
brought  them  to  the  border  under  spe- 
ciflc  treaty  arrangements. 

Mr.  DANIELaON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  believe  that  Is  correct. 

Under  that  program,  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, the  United  States,  or  the  State  of 
Ctdlf  omia.  In  a  contract  with  Mexico,  or 
the  Southeastern  United  States  In  a  con- 
tract with  Cuba  or  Haiti,  could  enter  Into 
a  contract  imder  which  a  large  group,  a 
contingent  of  employees  would  come  in 
and  work  under  the  contract,  whereas 
your  proposed  amendment  would  be  an 
individual  contract  between  the  employer 
and  the  alien.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WHITE.  That  Is  correct. 
May  I  point  out  one  other  thing.  Un- 
der the  present  program,  if  a  person  re- 
ceives a  permanent  visa  for  domestic 
emplojrment,  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  person  may  go  to  work  for  that 
employer  for  a  short  period  of  time,  and 
with  a  permanent  visa  he  Is  entitled  to 
move  anywhere  else  In  the  United  States 
that  he  wishes  to,  and  a  large  percent- 
age do.  So  this  does  not  alleviate  the 
problem  one  bit  as  far  as  help  is  con- 
cerned to  that  employer.  He  has  to  go 
out  and  get  another  visa  for  another 
person. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  But  under  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal  the  employee  would 
be  under  contract  to  a  given  employer. 
It  Is  reminiscent,  in  my  mind,  of  the 
indentured  service  that  we  had  in  this 
country  in  the  colonial  days  where  a 
colonist  could  bring  In  someone  from  a 
foreign  country  and  this  person  was 
compelled  to  work,  for  that  employer 
only,  during  the  period  of  indenture. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  difference  between 
tliiat  is  a  person  had  to  stay  with  that 
job.  but  under  my  amendment  he  can 
go  back  to  his  own  country. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  But  assuming  he 
enjoys  living  in  the  United  States  at  $15 
or  $20  a  day  rather  than  $2  a  day.  do 
you  feel  there  might  be  any  leverage  by 
which  the  employer  might  be  able  to 
convince  the  employee  to  exceed  40 
hours  per  week? 

Mr.  WHITE.  No.  It  is  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
they  have  to  comply. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  But  those  regula- 
tions also  applied  in  the  days  of  the 
bracero  program.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
agreement  was  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  WILLLAM  D.  FORD.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIECSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Is  it  not  true 
that  another  distinction  between  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal  and  the  bracero  pro- 
gram was  that  there  was  a  treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  a  foreign  power 


which  set  forth  certain  minimum  health 
standards  and  certain  minimum  living 
quarters  .standards  and  hoxirs  of  work 
and  wages  and  other  factors.  In  fact,  a 
bracero  had  more  protection  in  many 
of  the  States,  particularly  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States,  than 
an  indigenous  employee  because  of  the 
very  bad  working  conditions  that  itiner- 
ant workers  were  subjected  to  at  that 
time.  That  protection  provided  by  treaty 
would  not  be  present  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  were  adopted  today. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  believe  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
are  very  close  to  correct.  Of  course,  I  can- 
not evaluate  them  with  precision  at  this 
time.  However,  I  can  add  to  this  extent : 
.\s  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  many  years 
ago  when  we  deported  aliens  who  were 
here,  and  had  originally  entered  under 
the  bracero  program,  the  Immigration 
people  always  went  to  the  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  employer  suid  checked  his 
books  and  records  and  saw  to  it  that  the 
alien,  when  he  went  to  the  border  to  go 
home,  was  paid  up  to  date,  and  he  coiild 
take  his  shoes  with  him  and  he  could  take 
his  personal  possessions  with  him  and. 
in  fact,  when  he  went  across  the  border 
he  went   back   with   whatever   he  had 

Mr.  WHITE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  These  factors  would  be 
under  review  constantly,  of  course,  or  re- 
newal. There  will  be  no  problem.  The 
bracero  program  only  referred  to  farm 
laborers.  This  amendment  goes  to  all 
types  of  laborers  or  employees,  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  complete  con- 
trol to  insist  on  proper  working  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White)  on  this  matter,  If  I  may. 
I  am  not  completely  out  of  sympathy  with 
what  I  think  the  gentleman  Is  thinking 
about,  but  I  am  not  clear  that  he  Is  real- 
ly doing  anything  hero  that  amounts  to 
very  much.  The  H-2  program  which  he 
seeks  to  strike  out  as  part  of  his  amend- 
ment already  is  a  means  to  get  seasonal 
employment  into  the  coimtry.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
merely  spells  out  a  procedure  in  greater 
detail,  and  the  excuse  for  that.  If  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  been  too  niggardly  about  cooperat- 
ing under  the  present  H-2  provisions.  Yet. 
if  I  read  the  gentleman's  amendment  cor- 
rectly, he  says  down  at  the  bottom  that 
consular  ofBcer  has  got  to  be  in  receipt 
of  a  labor  certificate  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

As  long  as  that  is  true,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  see  where  this  amendment  meets 
the  objection  that  the  Secretary  Is  not 
giving  permission. 

Mr.  WHITE.  We  thhik  the  problem 
does  go  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  By 
spelling  out  procedmnes  provided  for  1 
year  plus  renewal  up  to  5  years  with  this 
particular  bill,  we  think,  perhaps,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  more  lenient. 


I  do  not  recall  the  H-2  provision 
allowing  for  extensions.  I  cannot  recall 
whether  it  allows  for  extensions  and  goes 
as  far  as  my  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  I  may  say  to  the  gm. 
tleman,  my  understanding  is  that  it  can 
be  renewed  as  long  as  the  need  can  be 
shown,  and  the  absence  of  Americans 
available  for  the  employment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  But  this  Is  spelling  out 
procediires  which  we  think  will  make  it 
far  esisier  to  get  renewal. 

I  would  like  to  add.  with  permission 
of  the  gentleman,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  "K"  be  read  as  an  "M," 
Counsel  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  have  It  as  an  "M." 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  simply  say  to 
the  committee  that  although  the  amend- 
ment— and  I  have  only  had  an  opportu- 
nity, of  ooiurse,  to  see  this  briefly— the 
gentleman  did  provide  this  table  with  a 
copy — it  really  does  not  do  very  much 
that  is  not  in  the  law  already. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  sometimes  been  less 
than  outgoing  in  approving  these  things 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  Attorney 
General,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  pro- 
posal which  still  reqmres  his  certificate, 
will  do  anything  at  all  to  encourage  him 
to  take  a  broader  view. 

Actually,  under  the  law  at  present,  it  is 
the  Attorney  General  who  can  give  these 
H-2  permissions.  Really,  I  think  the  law 
as  it  stands,  if  properly  administered. 
will  meet  the  problem. 

Mr.  WHITE.  We  would  like  to  take  our 
chances.  We  think  it  will  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  ask  for  unan- 
imous consent  at  that  time,  but  counsel 
has  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  having 
an  "M"  instead  of  a  "K."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  so  modify  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White)  to  so  modify  his  amend- 
ment? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimfiber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  recognize 
the    fact   that    the   gentleman   is   at- 
tempting  to   make    a    solution   to  an 
almost  insoluble  problem,  I  think  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  offers  cer- 
tainly does  not  provide  In  any  way  for 
protection  against  the  unscrupulous  em- 
ployer who  would  disnUss  this  alien  at 
will  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a  con- 
tract. I  say  this  because  there  is  no  «i- 
forcement   provision,   and  there  Is  no 
right  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  tb  oversee   any  job 
change.  It  would  adversely  affect,  once 
again,   the  working   conditions  in  the 
country  because  it  would  put  him  in  com- 
petition with  others  who  are  seeking  sim- 
ilar employment.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
indicate  what  specific  provisions  there 
would  be  in  the  contract  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  alien,  and  this  would  sub- 
ject him  once  again  to  the  possibility  of 
discontinuance  if  he  were  to  In  any  way 
protest  against  the  conditions  of  his  em- 
ployment or  the  fact  that  his  w^res  may 
have  been  decreased,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  clrciim- 
stances  it  doee  not  solve  the  problem, 
whereas  in  the  provisions  in  the  im- 
mutration  law  providing  that  temporary 
workers  may  be  admitted  to  fill  certain 
needs  in  this  country,  there  is  better 
control  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  when 
this  kind  of  H-visa  is  issued.  And  in  my 
considered  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  certainly 
not  useful  in  any  way,  and  would  only 
cloud  the  issues  surroimding  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Therefore  I  would  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
more  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
some  questions  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wnrrg). 

First  let  me  say  that  I  rise  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
tbe  gentleman  this  question:  In  this  sit- 
uation we  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  same  authority  which  he  has  now. 
And  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  has 
had  many  inquiries  as  I  have  had  from 
agriculture  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
southern  border  States  wherein  they 
write  and  say  that  they  cannot  get  peo- 
ple to  help  gather  their  crops  on  their 
farms.  Therefore  we  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  he  says.  'Well,  check 
with  your  State  unemplosnnent  ofQce  to 
see  If  there  is  help  available." 

So  you  write  to  the  State  imemploy- 
ment  office,  and  your  inquiry  goes  back 
to  your  local  district  oflBce,  and  they 
write  back  and  say,  "Yes.  we  have  men 
available." 

As  a  farmer-rancher  myself,  I  have 
gone  Into  the  employment  ofiBces  time 
and  time  again,  and  although  some  legit- 
imate people  have  been  laid  off  and  are 
entitled  to  workmen's  compensation, 
there  is  also  a  bigger  percentage  In  a  lot 
of  the  areas  of  what  is  termed,  at  least. 
In  our  part  of  the  country,  as  people  who 
cannot  do  a  day's  work.  They  go  to  work 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  come  back 
and  draw  their  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  you  cannot  find  a  person  In 
many  cases  to  work  In  agriculture  In  the 
Midwest  and  Southwest. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  foimd  the  solution  to  this 
runaround  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
because  certainly  this  merry-go-round 
has  provided  no  satisfaction. 

So  I  think  that  the  gentleman's  ap- 
proach is  a  satisfactory  approach;  it  is 
a  new  approsich,  and  It  would  tend  to 
provide  the  labor  that  is  much  needed 
all  over  the  Midwest  and  Southwest. 

I  woiUd  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
comments — if  this  is  not  correct  In  his 

area  also? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  support  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
will  be  more  inclined  to  grant  a  visa  as 
a  temporary  visa  than  a  permanent  visa 
because  he  knows  that  that  person  is 
not  going  to  be  on  the  labor  market  as 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States.  He  can  set  up  guidelines  for  every 
aspect  of  the  contract  that  I  think  would 
be  fair  to  both  sides,  and  I  think  there 


would  be  a  greater  allowance  of  visaa. 
I  think  it  will  mean  some  alleviation 
of  the  problem  that  we  have  in  the 
Southwest  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  That  is  right.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  over  there  to 
send  out  6,000  men  to  oiur  part  of  the 
coimtry  right  now  and  we  would  put  them 
to  work.  That  is  the  point— you  have 
touched  the  point — it  is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  being  there,  but  also  a  matter  of 
being  willing  to  work.  This  is  part  of 
the  guideline  that  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  oould  set  up  In  determining 
whether  or  not  a  labor  force  is  available 
for  work.  Well,  there  are  more  people  in 
the  welfare  offices  drawing  welfare  checks 
who  oould  work  and  many  people  in  the 
State  unemployment  offices  In  these 
States  that  could  work  and  will  not  work. 
I  think  your  amendment  is  a  proper  step 
to  solve  the  labor  shortage  for  agribusi- 
ness and  other  businesses  with  adequate 
protection  to  the  laborer. 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  think  In  the  debate 
on  this  amendment  so  far  we  have  not 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  existing  law. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  subcommittee 
and  I  believe  all  of  the  subcommittee 
members  that  the  provision  of  law,  the 
H-2  provision,  can  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

There  has  been  no  indication  that 
H-2's  have  been  arbitrarily  denied. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  can  show  you 
15  letters  In  my  office  today  where  they 
have  been  denied  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  EILBERa.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
gentleman  has  received  such  letters.  But 
I  think  it  is  very  Interesting  that  the 
subcommittee  charged  with  the  resixm- 
sibility  in  this  area  heard  no  testimony 
on  this  subject. 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas.  This  gentleman 
over  here  said  a  minute  ago  that  he 
had  received  some  testimony  from  people 
that  they  could  not  get  workers. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
indicated  his  position  on  legislation 
similar  to  the  amendment  before  us  in 
a  letter  dated  July  31, 1972,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cellkr)  .  Mr. 
Hodgson  said: 


In  light  of  our  experience  with  the  vise 
of  temporary  alien  workers,  I  oppose  any 
expansion  of  our  admissions  pcdicy  for  non- 
immigrant aliens  or  broadening  the  existing 
Job  limitations. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Even  under  the  Bracero  program,  which 
vested  oompUance  authority  In  the  Secreit&ry 
of  Labor  to  assure  th&t  the  conditions  on 
which  temporary  farm  workers  ww*  admitted 
were  maintained  by  the  employer,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  had  a  difficult  task  with 
Its  limited  staff  of  preventing  worker  ex- 
ploitation. Under  these  bills  there  la  no 
provtBlon  for  a  compliance  program  to  be 
carried  out  by  either  the  Immigration  Servloe 
or  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 


(Mr.  PRKTE  of  Texai  asked  suid  was 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.)  

Mr,  PRICE  of  Texa*.  Mr.  Chairman, 
regardless  of  what  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor said  on  this  issue  that  they  do  not 
have  the  jiersonnel  to  administer  this 
bill,  that  does  not  help  the  farmer  in 
the  Midwest  and  Southwest  who  have  to 
harvest  Ids  crops  when  they  become  ripe 
and  it  does  not  help  the  person  who  is 
trying  to  farm  and  get  s(Hneone  to  nm 
the  tractor  so  he  can  feed  this  Nation 
and  they  do  not  need  to  tell  me  that  there 
are  people  available  because  I  can  take 
anyone  to  my  district  and  show  you  that 
there  are  not  enough  laborers  to  prepare 
the  land,  water,  and  harvest  crops  avail- 
able regardless  of  what  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  says.  _.„  ^^ 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  CThairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  tne 
gentleman- 
Mr.  RODINO  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
this  amendment  can  only  be  performing 
a  very  useless  act  because  there  is  a  pro- 
\islon  in  our  immigration,  the  so-called 
H-2  visa  that  you  read  that  is  being  used 
now  in  these  very  areas.  It  would  be  used 
for  thoee  who  come  tanporarlly  to  the 
United  States  to  perform  temporary  serv- 
ices or  labor,  If  unemployed  persons  ca- 
pable of  performing  such  services  or  la- 
bor cannot  be  found  tn  this  country. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  therefore,  that 
we  do  already  have  established  law  which 
is  available  to  the  individual  who  finds  a 
need— and  when  the  Secretary  of  LAbor 
finds  that  there  are  not  available  Ameri- 
cEui  workers  who  desire  this  kind  of  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  If  that  Is  true, 
then  why  does  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
object  to  the  gentleman's  amendment? 
Mr.  RODINO.  Because  it  sets  up  new 
procedures  and  m^es  It  more  difficult 
and  we  have  something  already  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  difference  is  that  my 
amendment  specifies  a  contract  for  a 
specific  job  for  a  specific  period  of  time 
renewable  for  1  year  at  Intervals,  up  to 
5  years  majdmum  time. 

The  H-2  is  a  one  line  statement  that 
is  nebulous,  and  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  obviously  was  not  able  to  enforce 
or  utilize  to  any  greet  extent. 

But  my  amendment  sdlows  an  across- 
the-board  scope  for  temporary  passports. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this,  although 
I  had  not  intended  to  participate,  at 
least  not  at  this  Juncture,  in  this  debate 
but  because  of  the  natiu^  of  the  debate 
and  especially  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  pending  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  my  very  distinguished  and 
ven'  respected  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  and  in  view  of 
some  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  discussicois  on 
this  proposal. 

I  cannot  help  but  review  this  situa- 
tion. It  was  almost  exactly  10  years  ago 
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as  a  freshman  in  this  House  that  I  was 
given  the  credit  for  the  leadership  in 
eventually  defeating  the  so-called  bracero 
system  or  law.  Let  us  go  back.  That  sys- 
tem prevailed  In  our  coimtry  from  1951 
until  about  1984,  the  terminal  year,  be- 
cause we  allowed  1  year  to  round  out 
the  program  In  1963. 

I  recall  the  history  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  which  is  the  State  of  Texas,  as 
it  occurred  under  a  controlled  plan.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  is  a  resurrection 
of  the  bracero  program  without  any  of 
the  merits  or  any  of  the  controls  of  the 
bracero  program. 

I  heai-d  the  same  argfimients  10  years 
ago  and  20  years  ago  as  offered  by  my 
other  disting^uished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
find  farm  labor,  that  it  must  be  necessan' 
to  contract  in  some  vague  way  In  order 
to  tap  this  reservoir. 

I  recall  1957,  my  freshman  year  In  the 
SUte  senate  of  the  State  of  Texas,  for 
the  first  time  offering  a  minimum  wage 
bill  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  I  had  set  a 
minimum  of  40  cents,  because  the  farm- 
worker who  happened  to  have  the  bad 
luck  of  being  bom  In  the  State  and  being 
a  native  American  was  esuiiing  less  than 
40  cents  in  the  fields  of  Texas,  but  the 
foreign  imported  Mexican  laborer  under 
the  bracero  contract  first  was  guaranteed 
by  international  agreement,  having  the 
power  and  sanction  of  enforcement  by 
two  countries,  of  first  40  cents  and  then 
50  cents.  The  native  Texan,  the  native 
American  had  absolutely  no  protection, 
no  safeguard,  and  nobody  really  cared  if 
he  earned  30  centa  or  less. 

If  we  adopt  this  proposal,  we  are  going 
to  go  back  to  it  at  a  time  in  which  all 
the  labor  Indexes  clearly  show  there  is 
available  labor;  but  what  we  are  not  told 
is  not  that  the  labor  Is  not  going  to  go 
into  the  fields  at  40  cents  or  50  cents  or  75 
cents  an  hour.  That  is  the  salient  differ- 
ence. This  is  the  point  which  ought  to  be 
brought  out  and  this  is  the  reason  I  rise 
at  this  time. 

We  have  heard  time  and  time  again 
the  same  arguments.  I  remember  the 
alanmis  In  1962  and  1963  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia fields,  where  I  was  even  burned 
In  effigy.  They  said  that  If  we  did  away 
with  the  bracero  program  the  crops 
would  perish  In  the  fields,  and  that  was 
10  years  ago.  and  the  crops  certainly 
have  not  perished. 

Of  coarse  we  have  problems.  The  rea- 
son I  was  motivated  and  the  reason  for 
my  sasdng  I  did  not  Intend  to  get  up  to 
argue  much  on  tbls  is  that  In  all  these 
effort*  in  this  field  we  have  never  really 
brought  In  the  human  element,  the  hu- 
man side.  It  Is  a  very  tragic  thing  to  have 
to  debate  this  type  of  legislation  one  way 
or  the  other,  because  we  know  that  liter- 
ally thomandfl  of  the  folks  that  have 
come  Into  the  Utalted  States  have  done  it 
impelled  by  the  same  motive  as  our  an- 
cestors did.  They  want  to  have  a  job. 
They  want  to  have  a  chance  to  earn  a 
living  and  sur>port  their  families.  I  think 
everyone   of   us   Instinctively   shares   a 
sympathy  with  tWs,  but  unfortimately 
the  conditions  staring  us  In  the  face  to- 
day are  a  little  Wt  more  complex.  In  my 
district  for  Instance  there  Is  no  question. 
I  have  statements  from  the  immigration 


officials  just  this  week  where  they  have 
raided  at  least  two  places  that  have  been 
under  strike  by  the  employees.  They  have 
found  Illegal  workers  at  the  struck  plants 
having  the  impact  of  strike  breakers. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  tbne  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

^On  request  of  Mr.  WHirE  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gonzalez  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) ^    ^     ^ 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  I  find  that  the  hu- 
man element  gets  lost.  On  the  one  hand 
you  have  unions  and  union  members  who 
are  Interested  In  protecting  their  par- 
ticular economic  Interests.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  employer  who  Is  also 
Interested  in  protecting  his  economic  In- 
terests and  we  tend  to  loae  sight  of  what 
Is  really,  really  Involved  here  that  we 
are  not  addressing  ourselves  to,  and  we 
have  not.  I  think  that  on  a  higher  order 
eventually  we  will  have  to  see  what  Is  In- 
volved, because  It  Is  wrong  for  us  to 
have  the  misery  of  one  nation  feeding 
on  the  misery  of  another.  It  Is  wrong  for 
us  to  provide  laws  or  systems  or  opera- 
tions that  will  allow  a  continuation  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  native  American 
fleldworker  and  his  a,';30clatcs  by  the 
importation  of  the  hard-pressed  and 
usually  In  misery  foreign  counterpart. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  5ield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  says.  He  is  a  great  humani- 
tarian, but  I  want  to  point  out  that  In 
this  particular  amendment  there  Is  a 
safety  valve  that  shows  that  It  must  be 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I 
left  that  In  there  as  a  control,  to  control 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  time, 
the  conditions,  the  pay.  the  hours,  every- 
thing. He  Is  an  absolute  czar  on  ap- 
proval of  any  particular  application,  so 
you  will  not  have  this  type  of  exploi- 
tation that  the  gentleman  is  speaking  of. 
If  It  Is  properly  done 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  like  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
must  conclude  that  the  safety  valve  he 
proposes  here  Is  kind  of  a  faulty  one.  It 
will  get  stuck. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Oh.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  will  not  announce 
the  "hold  harmless"  safety  point. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Will  the  gentleman 
vield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  strong 
reason  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  the  unreason- 
able position  of  the  Labor  Department 
on  labor  certification.  The  gentleman 
.savs  there  Is  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes,  but  for  domestic 
labor. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  For  domestic  labor.  I 
have  a  suggestion  In  connection  with 
the  very  loose  procedures  in  the  lan- 
guage which  the  gentleman  referred  to. 
iBy  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Eilb«rg 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  would  just  like  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  language  of  the  amendment 


does  not  do  away  with  labor  certifica- 
tion. If  the  problem  exists  with  the  La- 
bor Department  now  imder  existing  law, 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  does  nothing.  That  same  prob- 
lem will  remain. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. That  was  the  reason  I  was  com- 
pelled to  get  up  as  reluctantly  as  I  did, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  sponsor  is 
a  distinguished  and  respected  Member 
of  my  own  Texas  delegation. 

Let  me  add  one  thing  here  that  I  did 
not  complete.  The  evidence  is  In.  In  my 
own  district,  for  example,  there  is  no 
question  that  this  form  ol  labor  supply 
has  been  grossly  exploited,  not  only 
against  Its  own  best  Interests,  but  also 
at  the  expense  of  the  native  worker. 

As  I  said,  Just  this  week  I  received  a 
report  from  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  where  In  at  least 
three  of  these  struck  plants  the  native 
worker  happened  to  be  striving  for 
standards,  and  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  strike-breakers  who  hap- 
pened to  be  Illegal  aliens. 

(By  xmanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
dltionsd  minutes.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  are  asking  our  en- 
forcement officials  under  these  circum- 
stances to  come  In  under  pressure  and 
raid  the  place,  as  they  did  tills  week  in 
San  Antonio,  picking  up  38  or  40  illegal 
aliens,  with  the  strikebreakers.  In  this 
respect  I  must  share  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  attempting  to  establish  under 
the  American  system  some  type  of  work 
standards,  although,  as  I  said  awhile  ago, 
I  hate  to  be  caught  in  an  economic  battle 
of  appetites  between  organized  labor  and 
the  employer  who  wants  a  cheap  source, 
and  other  contending  economic  Interests. 
If  anything,  there  Is  no  question  In 
anybody's  mind  ji  southwest  Texas  that 
the  problem  has  become  acute,  especially 
within  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Labor  Department  would  be  more  apt  to 
give  labor  certification  in  certain  areas 
on  a  temporary  basis  than  it  would  on  a 
permanent  basis,  when  it  is  possible  that 
the  lack  of  employment  or  surplusage  of 
employment  may  be  only  temporary?  Is 
that  not  a  possibility? 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  I  would  say,  answer- 
ing in  the  abstract,  that  that  would  be 
true,  yes,  in  the  abstract;  but  we  are  not 
dealing  in  the  abstract,  we  are  dealing 
with  concrete  realities. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  maid  for  a  New  York 
apartment.  It  all  depends,  as  It  does  wltti 
the  field  workers  in  Texas.  One  Is  not  go- 
ing to  get  that  maid  from  a  domestic 
supply  at  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  PODELL.  The  gentleman  earlier 
in  his  remarks  stated  that  there  was  aJi 
overabundance   of   employable  Individ- 
uals, and  he  referred  particularly  to  a 
certain  segment  of  employment.  I  imag- 
ine In  the  agricultural  field. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  All  over. 
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lii  PODELL.  The  gentleman  referred 
tfl  a  domestic  in  a  New  York  apartment. 
What  about  Washington,  D.C.?  Is  the 
renUeman  going  to  teU  this  body  there  is 
a  surplus  of  employable  household  help 
in  Washington,  D.C.? 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Yes;  if  a  person  wiU 
nay  that  maid  $10  or  $11  or  $12  a  day  he 
iriU  get  them  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr  PODELL.  U  the  gentlwnan  wiU 
yield  for  $10  or  $11  or  $12  a  *fty  one  can 
eet  a  "good  morning"  and  a  "good  night. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  yield,  and  I 
will  supply  a  few  names  after  the  debate. 
I  tbink  that  we  ought  to  imderstand  that 
we  are  talking  about  an  immensely  diffi- 
cult situation.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  can 
be  properly  worked  out  on  the  floor. 

The  truth  is  that  many  naticms  desire 
to  import  foreign  labor,  and  many  do. 
Uniformly,  the  labor  importing  coun- 
tries are  relaUvely  wealthy,  and  uni- 
formly, the  caiditions  of  the  imported 
laborers  turn  out  to  be  miserable. 

An  alien  worker,  one  who  Is  In  a  coun- 
try only  for  a  seasMi,  has  absolutely  no 
bargaining  power.  11  he  protests  his 
wages  or  his  working  conditions  he  can 
be  fired  and  r^laced  forthwith.  Even 
if  he  is  being  cheated  he  has  no  real  re- 
dress—for who  is  going  to  listen  to  an 
alien  beggar?  And  so  imported  workers 
live  in  a  conditicwi  that  approaches  servi- 
tude, because  they  are  hopeless  and 
powerless. 

This  is  what  we  have  exprienced  in 
the  bracero  program;  this  is  what  we 
experienced  with  the  coolie  business  m 
the  last  century— and  this  is  what  other 
countries  that  import  foreign  laborers 
experience  today. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  want  to  reop«i 
in  our  country  the  desperately  tragic 
bracero  program.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  found  the  answer  to  prevent  ex- 
ploitation of  imported  workers — for  no- 
body has.  in  this  land  or  in  any  other, 
found  any  way  to  protect  the  rights  of 
workers  who  are  absolutely  without  any 
influence  or  power,  as  alien  workers  are. 
Let  us  not  bring  back  upon  ourselves 
the  shame  of  the  discredited  alien  labor 
program;  let  us  not  bring  upon  ourselves 
the  same  conditions  and  shame  that  has 
beset  and  stUl  besets  every  nation  that 
uses  imported  alien  labor— let  us  be  rea- 
sonable and  act  for  our  own  honor  and 
integrity,  and  not  play  off  against  each 
other  the  poor  and  desperate  people  of 
this  land  and  their  even  more  poor  and 
desperate  counterparts  abroad. 

We  have  workers  enough  to  do  our 
labor — we  have  miUlcwis  without  work. 
Let  us  not  degrade  them,  degrade  aliens, 
and  degrade  ourselves  by  reopening  the 
odious  practice  of  alien  contract  labor — 
be  it  a  coolie  law  or  any  euphemism  for 
it— because  in  the  final  analysis  a  coolie 
law  is  just  that — a  coolie  law,  and  ought 
to  be  rejected  by  humane  and  honorahle 
societies. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  last  spoke  Is  correct,  that 
this  Is  a  sort  ol  a  renewal  of  the  bracero 
program. 

Those  who  were  around  during  the 
period  the  gentleman  from  Texas  spoke 
about,  when  he  gave  such  fine  leader- 


ship to  the  effort  to  oad  that  program, 
will  remember  that  it  was  about  the 
fourth  or  the  filth  effort  made  to  termi- 
nate that  program,  which  had  been 
adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient  dur- 
ing the  war  years. 

The  amendment  does  not  have  some  of 
the  safeguards,  as  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  pointed  out,  that  the  bracero  prc^ 
gram  liad.  yet  this  Congress  ended  the 
bracero  program  because  it  considered 
ttiat  it  had  led  to  abuses.  Yet  under  the 
bracero  program  was  a  contract  between 
the  two  governments,  a  solemn  <*^«*;" 
Uon  between  Mexico  and  the  Umted 
States,  and  the  workers  brought  In  under 
the  bracero  program  were  entitled  to  cer- 
tain protections,  and  their  government 
was  in  a  position  to  enforce  their  rights. 
We  would  have  no  such  representative 
for  the  workers  brought  in  imder  the 
proposed  Eimendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Whtte.  has  Indi- 
cated that  there  is  a  requirement  for  a 
labor  certification  in  his  amendment. 
But  if  that  is  the  same  labor  certification 
which  the  law  already  requires,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment? 

There  is  something  more  here  than 
meets  the  eye.  H  it  is  the  same  certifica- 
tion that  the  law  already  requires,  and 
that  it  what  would  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  amendment,  then  there  is  no  purpose 
to  the  amendment. 

But  I  believe  the  interpretaticKi  which 
would  be  placed  on  our  action  is  that  we 
want  something  different  from  the  pres- 
ent law,  that  one  way  or  the  other  we 
want  a  lot  of  foreign  laborers  brought  In 
to  work  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  give  that 
impression  to  the  Justice  Department  or 
to  the  Immigration  Service  or  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

It  would  be  very  grave  step  backward 
if  we  were  not  to  return  even  part  way 
to  those  days  and  quit  trying  to  work 
out  our  problems  with  our  own  domes- 
tic labor  force.  .,      ^ 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  gentleman  con- 
tinues to  eqiiate  this  particular  amend- 
ment program  with  the  bracero  program, 
when  in  fact  imder  the  amendment  it  is 
all  individual  appllcatlans  with  individ- 
ual approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  all  the  facets  of  a  particular  contract. 
It  is  not  a  broadcast  type  program  where- 
by classes  of  people  would  come  in  for 
an  industry  such  as  the  farming  indus- 
try. This  relates  to  all  phases  of  industry, 
but  it  has  to  be  filtered  through  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  can  control 
these  abuses  and  the  fears  the  genUe- 
man pronoimces. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  it  will  help 
stem  illegal  aliens  coming  into  thte  ooim- 
try,  because  there  has  not  been  a  work- 
able means  by  which  a  legal  entry  or 
hiring  may  be  made  up  to  now.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  fearful  of 
granting  visas,  because  he  knows  they 
will  be  here  peramnenUy.  I^ierelore, 
these  people  come  here  illegally,  and 
they  sometimes  bear  children  who  are 
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permanent  citizens.  Under  my  amend- 
ment you  have  a  1-year  contract,  and 
then  the  aliens  can  go  back  to  their 
original  country,  and  you  do  not  have 
the  problems  in  permanent  residence. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa«. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jnelding. 

There  is  one  point  that  has  to  be  made 
here.    The    bracero    program    imported 
single  workers.  That  In  itself  created  a 
soolai  problem,  which  has  never  been 
gone  Into  thoroughly.  This  Is  why  I  said 
this  amendment  is  not  really  a  renewal 
of  the  bracero  program.  If  It  is,  It  Is  a 
weak  one  with  none  of  the  protections. 
But  I  believe  it  Is  a  direct  throwback  to 
the  old  contract  worker  Importation  tac- 
tics used  up  to  1873  when  the  Congress 
prohibited  this  type  of  contract  worker, 
and  from  that  time  on  until  1951.  when 
the  so-called  bracero  program  came  in. 
There  were  verj*  good  and  fundamental 
reasons  why  the  Congress  took  that  ac- 
tion, and  for   thoee  same  reasons  we 
shoiild  do  it  again  today. 

Mr.  GHARA.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  would  be  a  very  serious  and  grave 
step  to  take  without  further  hearings 
and  without  much  more  consideration 
than  we  can  give  to  this  proposal  today. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Whiti)  as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  tJie  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  rejected. 
So  the  amendment,  els  modified,  was 
rejected. 

AMXKDKZNT    onXSJED    BT    MX.    PICXLK 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amandment  offered  by  Mr.  Picki*  :  Page  7, 
after  line  10,  Insert  the  fcdlowlag  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sbc.  S.  The  Immigration  said  NaAlotuOlfy 
Act  Is  amended  by  injsertlng  immediately 
after  section  274  the  foUowtng  new  eectlon: 

"Dlscloeure  of  nieg&l  AUeos  Who  Are  Re- 
ceiving Aaelstance  under  the  Social  Security 
.Act 

"Sac.  274A.  Notwithstanding  eeoUon  1106 
(ft)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Health,  'BAu- 
catlon.  and  Welfare  shall  dlscloee  to  the  Serv- 
ice the  name  and  most  recent  address  of  any 
alien  who  such  officer  or  employee  Imows  la 
not  lawfully  in  the  tJnlted  Statee  and  who  Ifl 
receiving  assistance  under  any  State  plan 
under  title  I.  X,  XIV,  XVI,  XIX,  oc  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Redesignate  the  foUowlng  aectloos  accord- 
ingly. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr,  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  rise  today  to 
propose  an  amendment 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
desires  to  make  a  point  of  order  that  It 
comes  too  late.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized, 

Mr.  CELLER.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  standing  while  the  amendment  was 
being  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
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observe  the  genOeinan  standing.  If  the 
gentleman  says  he  was  standing,  then 
the  Chair  will  rule  that  the  genUeman 
was  standing  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  state  his  point  of  order. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Have  I  been  rec- 
ognized for  my  amendment?  I  thought  I 
had  been  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
observe  the  gentl«nan  fron  New  York 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  recognition  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  However,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  says  that  he 
was  standing.  Therefore,  the  Chair  rules 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
standing  at  the  Ume  and  is  entitled  to 
make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  PICKLE.  I  wonder,  then,  if  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  would  re- 
serve his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  reserve  the  point  of  or- 
der and  will  permit  the  genUeman  to 
make  his  statement. 
Mr  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
serves his  point  of  order. 

The  genUeman  from  Texas  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members 
of  the  Committee.  I  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  in  order  to  aid  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  stemming  the  il- 
legal alien  problem  and  in  fulfilling  the 
objectives  stated  on  page  5  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

If  the  Members  would  turn  to  page 
5  of  the  report  of  this  bill,  they  will  no- 
tice language  in  which  the  committee 
points  out  the  lack  of  cooperation  in  the 
Federal  departments.  I  would  read  to 
the  House  a  portion  of  that  statement: 
The  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  various 
agencies  and  departmenW  of  government  in 
combating  the  Ulegal  alien  problem  demon- 
strates the  need  for  remedial  leglalfttlon  of 
this  nature.  For  example,  the  relative  ease 
with  which  social  security  cards  can  be  ob- 
tained by  Ulegal  aliens  and  the  common  mis- 
conception that  such  cards  constitute  au- 
thorization to  work,  has  eiiabled  such  aliens 
to  obtain  employment  without  difficulty.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  an  Ulegal  alien  Is  unable 
to  locate  employment,  he  may  become  eligi- 
ble for  public  assistance  In  all  States  under 
regulations  recently  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
These  regulations  which  will  prohibit  a  State 
from  denying  public  assistance  to  a  non- 
citizen— Including  lUegal  aliens,  may  lurther 
aggravate  the  Ulegal  alien  problem  In  the 
absence  of   this   legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
be  a  first  step  in  remedying  the  lack  of 
cooperation  in  controlling  the  inflow  of 
illegal  aliens,  a  fact  which  the  commit- 
tee admits  and  states  clearly  on  page  5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  comes 
about  partially  because  of  a  recent  rul- 
ing that  HEW  has  Issued  relative  to  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  HEW 
read  into  that  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  Graham  against  Richardson  this  new 
regulation  which  really  does  not  make 
any  horse  sense.  The  HEW  rule  would 
require  the  States  to  pay  welfare  bene- 
fits to  illegal  aliens.  Welfare  ofiBcials  in 
Texas  tell  me  such  a  requirement  would 
probably  cost  my  State  $25  million  to  $27 
milhon  per  year.  I  am  sure  there  are 


many  other  States  which   would  have 
similar  or  comparable  costs. 

I  do  not  understand  how  HEW  could 
say  that  this  case.  Qraham  against 
Richardson,  requires  welfare  to  be  given 
to  illegal  aliens.  The  basil  of  the  Graham 
decision  is  that  the  word  person"  in  the 
14th  amendment  encompasses  lawfully 
admitted  aliens. 

Justice  Blackmun,  who  wrote  the 
Graham  opinion,  said  in  part  2  of  the 
opinion  that  he  did  not  say  that  the 
14th  amendment  extended  to  illegal 
aliens.  In  fact,  a  three-judge  court  in 
Texas  actually,  in  Pere*  against  Hack- 
ney, ruled  that  Texas  had  to  assist  law- 
ful aliens,  but  said  nothing  about  illegal 
aliens.  This  decision  followed  the  Gra- 
ham case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  impress 
my  views  on  HEW,  and  the  replies  by 
HEW  to  my  inquiries  have  been  slow  and 
unsatisfactory.  I  imagine  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  also  pro- 
tested to  HEW.  HEW  has  engaged  in  a 
great  contest  of  paper  shuffling.  They  will 
not  give  an  smswer;  they  will  not  say 
definitely  that  a  State  must  pay  these 
aliens,  but  they  did  put  out  a  rule 
through  the  regional  ofBces  that  says 
that  every  State  would  be  required  to  pay 
welfare  benefits  to  every  illegal  alien. 
They  promised  only  6  weeks  ago  that 
they  would  do  something  about  this — 
that  is,  issue  a  new  ruling. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  this  is 
a  bad  situation  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. The  committee  recommends  that 
some  action  be  taken.  Yet,  they  come 
before  us  here  today  with  a  bill  that,  in 
effect,  says,  'You  must  pay  illegal  aliens 
welfare  benefits." 

One  of  the  arguments  I  took  to  HEW 
was  that  if  illegal  aliens  applied  for  wel- 
fare, why  does  not  HEW  follow  the  intent 
of  the  law  and  tell  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment where  we  do  have  the  illegal  aliens? 

I  have  been  informed  also  that  HEW 
says  that  they  cannot  and  they  do  not 
choose  to  pass  on  such  information.  So 
my  amendment  would  attempt  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  subject  up,  that  is,  of  having  a 
policy  and  a  system  in  our  Government 
today  under  which  tax  money  used  for 
welfare  purposes  is  being  paid  to  and 
for  the  benefit  of  illegal  aliens  who  are 
here  contrary  to  the  law.  This  is  being 
done  under  the  sanction  of  HEW,  as  I 
imderstand  it. 

I  have  protested  about  this,  and  the 
gentieman  now  addressing  the  House  has 
protested  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tieman will  yield  further,  many  protests 
have  been  launched  against  this.  Let  me 
cite  another  example  of  how  this  welfare 
thing  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  as  apply- 
ing to  illegal  aliens. 


In  San  Antonio,  accordiiig  to  the  press 
report,  a  loan  was  granted  imder  sec- 
tion 235  of  the  1968  Housing  Act.  which 
is  a  subsidized  program,  and  a  highly 
subsidized  progrcun.  A  contract  and  a 
sale  was  granted  to  an  illegal  alien  in 
San  Antonio  financed  under  that  pro- 
gram. Now.  I  just  do  not  think  the  Amer- 
ican  taxpayer  should  be  expected  to  sub- 
sidize these  people  who  are  here  illegal- 
ly. I  thlnlfc  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  has  brought  up  a  good 
point.  I  hope  that  the  reservation  of  the 
point  of  order  will  be  withdrawn  so  that 
we  can  insert  this  into  this  legislation, 
and  maybe  that  will  help  expose  the 
situation  and  hopefully  eventually  bring 
about  some  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  should 
prohibit  any  form  of  tax-supported  aid 
to  aliens  illegally  in  this  country. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  16575), 
which  would  prohibit  social  security 
numbers  being  issued  to  illegal  aliens  and 
also  prohibit  any  Federal  aid  for  any  who 
are  illegally  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  his  comments,  and  I 
would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks,  be- 
cause I  know  that  I  have  a  time  limita- 
tion. 

My  amendment  would  require  any 
HEW  official  to  report  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Service  the  receiv- 
ing of  welfare  by  any  illegal  alien,  and 
the  address  of  such  illegal  alien.  Such  In- 
formation would  allow  the  Immigration 
Service  to  proceed  according  to  its  duties 
as  to  illegal  aliens. 

Now,  I  am  accomplishing  this  purpose 
by  adding  a  new  section  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  that  would 
be  section  274(a) .  My  amendment  would 
not  affect  in  any  w«^  the  bill  before  us. 
H.R.  16188,  as  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  that  my  amendment  is  a  step 
toward  meeting  the  issue  that  is  stated 
very  frankly  on  page  5  of  the  committee 
report,  the  way  the  present  practice  is 
being  carried  out.  HEW  says  that  they 
cannot  tell  anybody  if  these  illegal  aliens 
are  on  their  books,  particularly  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Service;  al- 
though they  are  illegal  aliens,  they  will 
not  give  this  information  to  them.  The 
two  Government  agencies  do  not  talk  to 
each  other.  As  an  example.  HEW  di- 
rected the  States  to  specifically  pay  wel- 
fare benefits  to  illegal  aliens.  I  think  we 
ought  to  suggest  that  HEW  and  the  Im- 
migration Service  get  together,  and  that 
they  pass  this  information  on. 

And  it  would  not  in  any  way  affect  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  that  HEW  refuses  to  pass 
this  information  on  to  another  Govern- 
ment agency  as  to  whether  or  not  a  per- 
.son  is  an  Ulegal  alien.  WeU,  the  situation 
is  even  worse  than  that  because  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  does  not 
know  whether  an  applicant  Is  an  Illegal 
alien  or  not;  they  make  absolutely  no  in- 
quiry as  to  this.  They  take  the  position 
that  the  social  security  cards  and  social 
security  benefits  will  be  Issued  without 


--ard  to  American  citizenship,  and  they 
SSutely  refuse  to  cooperate  with  other 
!^nches  of  the  Government  in  tiring  to 
Sentify  the  problem,  and  find  out  who 
toe  Illegal  aliens  are. 

I  th^T^k  the  genUeman  from  Texas  is 
doing  a  real  service  to  ttiis  House,  and 
tothe  country,  by  offering  Uiis  amend- 
ment. 

MX  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  i  hope  the  House  wiU  acc«)t  this 
Amendment.  I  would  have  hoped  that 
U^Tajmmittee  would  not  have  reserved 
Anoint  of  order  because,  obviously,  the 
oomnittee  is  in  sympathy,  from  what  you 
said  in  the  report,  and  if  we  do  not  take 
^  action,  Uien  there  will  be  no  action 
taken  this  session. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  . 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  amendmeut  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
which  would  require  aU  welfare  agencies 
to  report  to  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  any  Ulegal  aUen  put 
cai  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  clear. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  grossly  misinterpreted 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
struck  down  residency  requirements  for 
welfare  recipients.  The  justices  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  grant  welfare  benefits 
to  illegal  aUens.  Mind  you,  I  said  illegal 
aliens  I  am  not  referring  to  those  who 
have  entered  this  countrj-  through  lawful 
means.  Nevertheless,  HEW  has  construed 
the  decision  to  apply  to  illegal  aliens. 

This  amendment  would  merely  require 
that,  if  that  is  done,  then  the  agencies 
should  report  the  iUegal  alien  to  the  au- 
thorities. This  would  thus  provide  an 
additional  method  of  detecting  persons 
illegally  In  this  country. 

In  most  areas  of  the  coimtry,  the  wel- 
fare rolls  have  grown  so  Itu-ge  that  taxes 
can  no  longer  support  the  number  of 
people  in  poverty.  Local  communities 
have  rebelled  against  further  expansion 
of  these  payments.  As  a  result,  reduced 
benefits,  in  many  cases,  must  be  paid. 
In  Texas  and  New  York,  for  example, 
where  substantial  numbers  of  illegal  al- 
iens may  go  on  welfare,  the  problem  Is 
even  more  acute.  In  fact,  It  is  depriving 
those  who  legitimately  need  welfare  of 
a  reasonable  benefit. 

The  thought  that  an  offender  of  law 
can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  country's 
largess  is  repugnant  to  the  American  tax- 
payer and  really  appears  to  be  an  Invi- 
tation to  the  impoverished  of  the  world 
to  seek  entry  into  this  country  by  Illegal 
means  to  either  deprive  an  American  of 
employment  or  to  join  the  rolls  of  wel- 
fare recipients.  It  would  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  persons  traveling  to  a  welfare 
haven  from  State  to  State  but  from 
nation  to  nation — an  intolerable  pros- 
pect that  must  be  stopped  immediately. 
As  I  remarked  during  debate,  the  il- 
legal alien  problem  will  not  be  solved  by 
this  bill   alone.   This  amendment   does 
provide  vet  another  step  further  toward 
a  solution.  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  prompt  HEW  and  the  other  agencies 


to  eliminate  similar  Incooslstoicles  In 
the  laws  and  regulations. 

ponrr  or  ossbs 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Insist 
upon  my  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genUanan  Is  not 
germane.  It  amends  the  Social  Security 
Act.  This  bill  Is  amendatory  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act  and. 
therefore,  the  amendment  Is  Incompe- 
tent for  consideration  by  this  Committee 
of  the  Whole  since  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  now  considering  an  entirely 
different  act  and.  therefore,  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Does   the   gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
opinion  this  amendment  is  germane  and 
has  been  discussed  at  length  prior  to  Its 
submission. 

First.  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  I 
am  simply  adding  a  new  subsection,  sec- 
tion 2741A).  to  section  274  which  is  be- 
fore this  body  at  this  time. 

I  am  just  amending  a  specific  section 
that  you  have  here  now. 

Second.  I  do  not  affect  your  bill— I 
just  make  an  addition  to  the  very  section 
that  you  are  amending  by  the  legislation 
you  are  offering. 

In  the  present  law  pertaining  to  the 
immigration  service,  it  says  this  in  sec- 
tion (b) : 


No  officer  or  person  shall  have  authority  to 
make  aay  arrests  for  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section  except  officers  and 
employees  of  the  service  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  either  Individually  or  as  a 
member  of  a  class  or  all  other  officers  whose 
duty  It  Is  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws. 

I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  statenent  that  indicates  the  Con- 
gress is  expecting  Immigration  to  take 
action  when  they  know  there  are  il- 
legal aliens  in  this  type  of  situation  re- 
ceiving welfare  benefits. 

I  do  not  affect  the  bill  that  you  have. 
It  merely  adds  an  additional  section  to 
the  very  section  that  you  are  consider- 
ing. 

I  also  submit  to  you  imder  the  rules  of 
the  House  on  page  444,  section  C.  it  says: 

A  general  subject  may  be  amended  by 
specific  provisions  of  the  same  class. 


Thus,  the  following  have  been  held  to 
be  germane  and  they  recite  several  In- 
stances in  which  such  cases  have  been 
held  to  be  germane  to  a  bill  admitting 
several  territories  to  the  Union  and  an 
amendment  adding  another  territory  and 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  providing  for 
the  construction  of  bvdldings  in  each  of 
two  instances  and  an  amendment  pro- 
viding similar  buildings  In  several  other 
cities  and  to  a  resolution  embodying  two 
distinct  phases  of  international  relation- 
ships and  so  on. 

It  Is  clear  within  the  rules  that  when 
you  are  dealing  with  certain  type  of 
classes  that  this  type  of  amendment 
would  be  in  order. 

I  think  the  only  objection  that  the 
committee  has  raised  on  this  amendment. 


other  thH"  just  saying  that  it  is  not  ger- 
mane, is  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  amend 
a  section  of  the  social  security  act.  We 
are  not  actually  f"»»"^<"g  section  1106 
(A). 

Now  I  bope  the  commlinee  would  keep 
this  in  mind — than  seotJon  1106(A) .  and 
I  have  a  copy  of  it  hwe,  specifically  sfiaAee 
XhaX  reiaittve  to  discloeaire  of  inf  ormaition 
on  the  iHwWop  of  HEW  and  the  W^are 
Department,  it  says: 

No  reoords  can  be  or  m&y  be  dlscloeed  on 
welface  p»yment8  t<o  any  officer  or  aay  other 
person. 

I  am  not  asking  ^baX  they  dlscloee  all 
this  information  and  tha*  they  turn  their 
files  open.  I  am  almiily  saying  ittaait  HEW 
shall  notify  immigration  wh«i  they  have 
an  illegal  alien  that  ttaey  know  of  to 
vrtwm  they  may  be  paying  benefits. 

That  is  not  opening  up  all  the  records 
and  violating  any  sense  of  oonfldential- 
ity.  That  is  Just  simply  saying  that  HEW 
knowing  that  there  are  Illegal  aliens 
shall  notify  Immigration.  Otherwise.  I 
say  to  the  ^Via.irrn^"  of  the  committee. 
unless  we  take  aotlon,  and  the  commit- 
tee, I  repeat,  is  eympathettc.  because  you 
point  out  that  it  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted— unless  yx>u  ask  action  and  not 
just  try  to  attempt  to  be  strictly  tecb- 
nical  and  this  situation  oontlnues,  and 
although  you  have  said  you  are  going  to 
make  recommendations — here  we  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  session  and  my 
State  poesibly  within  the  next  year,  if 
this  thing  is  carried  out,  will  pay  some 
$25  to  $27  million. 

I  say  the  amendment  is  germane,  thaA 
it  does  not  repeal  any  seotilon  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  It  simply  adds  to  It.  TX 
says  HEW  shall  notify  the  Immigration 
Service.  But  I  do  say  they  must  take  the 
first  step  and  ssiy  HEW  must  at  least  let 
Immigration  know.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  very  much  m  line  and  germane  to  the 
matter.  Otherwise  we  are  preoJuded  from 
any  aotlon.  The  regOonal  offices  Edready 
said  throughout  the  oountry  that  HEW 
says  that  "person"  means  even  an  Illegal 
aUen.  This  is  our  only  chance.  I  do  think 
it  is  germane,  because  we  are  not  creat- 
ing a  new  sectkm.  or  repeaUng  any  other 
law. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McPall).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  genUeman  from  New  York  makes 
a  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
H  Jl.  16188.  The  amendment  would  insert 
a  new  section  3  in  the  bill  by  amending 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide    that    notwithstanding    section 
1106(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  ofla- 
cers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
disclose  to  the  Immigration  Senice  the 
names    and    most    recent    addresses    of 
aliens  unlawfully  in  the  United  States 
who  are  receiving  welfare  aasistance  im- 
der provisions  of  the  Social  Seciuity  Act. 
The  Chair  notes  that  while  the  prob- 
lem which  the  gentleman  seeks  to  cor- 
rect is  discussed  on  page  5  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  the  genUenaan  from 
Texas  has  stated,  the  bill  Itself  contains 
no  provisions  which  refer  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  to  ofBcers  or  employees 
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of  the  Departmant  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  amendment 
constitutes  an  attempt  to  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  law  which  is  not  being 
amended  by  the  bill,  and  to  affect  the 
activities  of  Federal  officials  who  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  bUl.  For  these  reasons, 
the  Chair  holds  that  the  amendment  Is 
not  germane  to  the  bill  and  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

kMMtmtxuT  orrnuo}  bt  mr.  ncKLX 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Picklx;  Page  7, 
after  line  16,  iniert  thje  following  now  sec- 
tUMx: 

3»c.  3.  Tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  lA  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  section  374  the  following  new  section: 

"DISCI.OauaX      OF       ILXXCAl.      AU.KNB      WHO      AES 
RBCEIVINa      ASSISTANC*      UNDHl      TH«      SOCIAL 

sBcrmrrT  act 

"Sjoc.  a74A.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare shall  disclose  to  the  Service  the  name 
and  moat  recent  address  of  any  alien  who 
such  offloer  or  employee  Imows  Is  not  law- 
fully In  the  United  States  and  who  U  receiv- 
ing aaalatance  under  any  State  plan  under 
tme  I.  X,  XIV,  XVI,  XIX,  or  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Redesignate  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  PICKLE  '  during  the  reading  • .  Mr . 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Rkcoiid.  I  will  explain 
very  briefly  what  I  seek  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texaa  Is  recognized  In  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  now  would  read  this  way. 

The  center  of  the  amendment,  which 
some  of  the  Manbers  have  before  them, 
would  pertain  to  section  274A.  That  por- 
tion which  says  "notwithstanding  section 
1106(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act"  would 
be  deleted,  and  the  language  would  now 
read: 

Any  oflkser  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Bduoatlon,  and  Welfare  shall  dis- 
close to  the  Service  the  name  and  moat  re- 
cent addreas  of  any  alien  who  such  oSloer  or 
employee  Itnows  Is  not  lawfully  in  the  United 
States  and  who  la  receiving  assistance  under 
any  State  plan  umtor  title  I.  X.  XIV,  XVI, 
XIX.  or  part  A  of  Utle  IV  of  the  aodal  Se- 
curity Act. 

What  I  have  done  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
simply  delete  that  portion,  so  it  is  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  I  make  no  reference  to  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

POINT  or  ORDXB 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  the  amendment  still 
is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
comes  too  late.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  had  been  recognized  and  proceeded 
to  explain  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Kazin) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one 
of  tho«e  who  along  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  others  had  contacted 
HEW  on  their  proposed  regulation  to 
give  welfare  payments  to  illegal  aliens. 
The  gentleman  in  the  well  may  not  have 
received  the  answer  from  HEW  but  I 
got  a  letter  just  today  in  which  they 
tell  me: 

A  decision  as  to  provlalocs  to  be  contained 
m  the  final  HEW  regulauons  regarding  citi- 
zenship and  alienage  has  oot  yet  been  made. 
All  the  comments  received  regarding  the 
proposed  regulations  are  being  analy7»d  and 
will  be  taken  into  account  in  making  that 
decision. 

What  I  cannot  specifically  understand, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle ) ,  is  in  that  letter  they  refer 
only  to  aliens.  What  the  gentleman  and 
the  others  and  I  liave  been  talking  about 
is  aid  to  Illegal  aliens,  those  aliens  who 
are  in  this  coimtry  unlawfully.  Yet  the 
HEW  people  go  ahead  and  cite  certain 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  they  say 
in  effect  order  them  to  give  help  to  illegal 
aliens.  I  am  not  questioning  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  helping 
aliens.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
helping  illegal  aliens  in  this  country, 
and  to  that  I  certainly  object.  Certainly 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  trj-ing 
to  clarify  that  matter  in  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  attempting  to  do. 
to  clarify  it.  Obviously,  we  are  all  in 
agreement  that  we  should  not  pay  these 
benefits  to  illegal  aliens,  and  yet  I  re- 
peat that  under  decisions  in  this  agency, 
and  in  this  particular  case,  Mr.  Dudley 
Hall,  Associate  Regional  Commissioner 
for  Assistance  Payments,  did  notify  my 
State  that  they  would  have  to  pay  assist- 
ance, medical  assistance,  to  all  aliens,  in- 
cluding those  who  were  illegally  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  a  State  can,  in  its  State  plan, 
have  a  statement  that  they  would  intend 
not  to  include  in  their  own  State  plan 
payment  of  these  benefits,  and  at  some 
point  later  if  HEW  approved  it,  we  might 
find  some  relief.  But  right  now  this 
amendment  is  merely  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose that  HEW  shall  tell  Immigration 
what  to  do. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  previous 
effort  and  for  his  present  effort  to  try 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos 
which  exists. 

I  think  the  gentleman  feels,  as  I  do, 
that  our  laws  unth  respect  to  aliens  and 
illegal  aliens  are  not  adequate  at  this 
time.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pend- 
ing legislation  before  us  today  is  not  the 
answer. 

This  bill  works  undue  hardships  on 
employees  of  labor  and  unduly  penalizes 
employers  of  labor.  I  am  constrained  to 
feel  that  this  bill  ought  to  be  recommit- 
ted and  restudled  in  order  that  we  might 
have  a  measure  which  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  matters  which  the  gentleman 


has  raised.  This  approach  could  bring 
about  a  more  equitable  treatment  of  tli* 
whole  problem  of  the  treatment  of  alleos, 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee.  I 
hope  that  the  House  wUl  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me,  first  of  all  say 
tliat  this  is  just  a  spurious  attempt  to 
get  by  the  lack  of  germaneness  of  the 
previous  amendment  that  was  offered.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  was  not  recognized,  since  he 
was  on  his  feet  prior  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Ills  amendment;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  now  state  that  if  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  from  Texas  is  serious  about 
trying  to  insure  that  no  welfare  assist- 
ance is  given  to  those  who  are  illegal 
aliens,  ajid  do  not  merit  it,  then  I  would 
trust  that  he  would  take  it  before  the 
proper  forum.  There  are  no  teeth  in  this 
amendment.  It  states  merely  that  the 
Health  and  Welfare  officer  shall  disclose 
to  the  Immigration  Service  the  name  and 
most  recent  address  of  any  illegal  alien, 
but  it  does  not  in  any  way  impose  any 
obligation.  It  does  not  provide  for  any 
penalty;  it  does  not  do  anjrthing  at  all 
except  alert  the  Service. 

We  have  stated  in  our  committee  re- 
port that  there  is  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  Government  agencies,  but 
we  realize  that  the  jurisdiction  of  oor 
committee  is  confined  to  tiie  Immigra- 
tion and  NationaUty  Act.  We  made  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment that  must  deal  with  this  problem. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
know  he  means  to  do  the  kind  of  job 
that  would  really  bring  about  a  solution 
to  this  problem,  but  I  would  say  that 
he  should  present  his  proposal  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Congress;  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  so  that 
they  might  write  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  insure  what  the  gentle- 
man is  seeking  to  do.  But  to  bring  this 
up  is  just  a  vague,  useless,  and  certainly 
ineffective  amendment.  I  think  it  just 
encimnbers  the  bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  WiU  the  gentleman 
Yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  First,  I  want  to  take 
whatever  approach  would  be  appropriate 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  legislation.  I  have 
appealed  to  HEW,  because  in  my  opinion 
HEW  need  not  have  ruled  or  have  scared 
all  of  these  State  officials  like  they  have. 
I  do  not  agree  with  their  ruling  at  all. 
but  I  have  tried  to  get  relief  from  them, 
as  have  many  Members  of  this  House, 
and  we  cannot  get  the  time  of  day  out 
of  HEW  on  this  subject.  I  defy  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  try  it.  Have  they 
tried  it? 

They  will  say,  "We  are  studying  this." 
They  say,  "This  is  a  serious  problem, 
we  believe.  This  might  be  a  violation  of 
the  Intent.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  issue 
a  ruling  vvithin  the  next  few  weeks." 

This  has  been  going  on  since  this  mat- 
ter came  up.  It  has  not  moved  1  Inch. 
Maybe  this  bill  could  be  made  a  little 
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.monger  and  if  you  want  to  put  some 
^re^teeth  into  it,  I  would  say  you  t-re 
T^ixat  to  do  it.  I  would  accept  any 
J^endments  the  Members  would  want  to 

**  In  the  meantime,  though,  this  is  at 
least  a  first  step,  and  surely  we  must  take 
yila  first  step. 

Mr.   RODINO 
gentleman  that 
^glled  this  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
is  certainly  a  worthy  contribution. 

I  am  sure  that  the  genUeman  wants 
to  legislate  effectivriy.  It  is  one  thing  to 
present  an  amendment  to  this  assembly 
which  is  supposedly  intended  to  accom- 
pUfih  something,  and  yet  another  to  pre- 
sent an  amendment  that  is  not  going  to 
do  any  thing  at  all  except  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  issue. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the 
gmtieman  should  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  other  appropriate  committees,  and 
perhaps  that  would  cause  this  kind  of 
legislation  to  be  adopted.  I  would 
help  the  gentleman,  because  I  beheve  he 
presents  a  real  problem,  but  it  should  not 
be  within  the  ImmigraticMi  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  While  we  grope  for  ways 
to  ftid  a  perfect  answer  my  State  will  be 
out  some  $25  million  or  %21  million.  I 
would  rather  have  Santa  Claus  now,  or  at 
least  have  commonsense  now,  rather 
than  to  delay  this  thing. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  expect  that,  the  terms  "shall  dis- 
close," will  be  anything  but  just  words, 
with  no  actual  action? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  say  that  if  this 
amendment  is  passed — and  I  beheve  it 
will  pass  overwhelmingly — it  will  be  a  di- 
rect message  to  HEW  to  get  off  its  back- 
side and  issue  a  ruling,  and  not  allow  this 
to  continue  to  go  on. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 
I  listened  attentively  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  floor  manager  of 
this  bill,  state  his  objections  to  the 
amendment.  Notwithstanding,  I  think 
we  should  presume  that  if  this  bill  is 
passed  with  this  amendment  the  execu- 
tive branch,  meaning  HEW.  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  some  attention  to  con- 
gressional intent.  Certainly,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  give  our 
various  committees  an  opportunity  to 
inquire  of  HEW,  "What  have  you  done 
about  disclosing  the  names  of  illegal 
aliens  who  are  receiving  assistance  under 
any  State  plan  or  social  security  under 
our  Federal  provisions?"  I  am  sure  the 
.Appropriations  Committee,  when  they 
come  before  that  committee  with  a  re- 
quest for  funding,  will  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  find  out  why  HEW  has  not 
followed  the  mandate  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  wording  is  not  permissive  in 
nature.  The  key  words  are  "shall  dis- 
close." 

To  say  that  this  would  be  ineffective, 
with  no  teeth  in  it,  is  simply  to  say  that 
the  words  "shall  disclose"  mean  nothing, 
and  that  HEW  will  stand  back  and  fig- 
uratively thumb  their  noses  at  us.  I  can- 
not beheve  we  have  yet  reached  such  a 
ridiculous  state  of  affairs. 
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I  beUeve  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
Mr.  Mayne,  who  said  we  have  never  been 
able  to  assonble  and  find  out  how  many 
illegal  aliens  have  actually  received  so- 
cial security  cards,  or  the  number  who 
have  worked  the  required  number  of 
quarters,  then  have  been  d^wrted,  and, 
having  gone  back  to  where  they  came 
from,  are  drawing  social  security  today. 
At  least  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out 
how  many  such  almost,  unbeUevable  in- 
stances in  fact  exist. 

This  amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  3EIBERI.ING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  We  inquired  at 
great  length  during  our  hearings  of  some 
of  the  representatives  of  HEW  and  Social 
Security,  as  well  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  indicate,  at  the  time  they  grant 
a  social  security  number,  whether  the 
applicant  is  an  alien  or  a  citizen. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  And  what  did  they 
say? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  They  take  the  po- 
sition it  is  not  their  obligation  and  that 
in  fact  under  the  law  they  are  not  per- 
mitted even  to  inquire. 

This  is  a  perfectly  meaningless  thing, 
because  they  will  never  be  affected  by 
this  proposed  amendment,  because  they 
will  never  know  whether  it  is  an  ahen 
or  a  citizen  under  the  present  procedure. 
They  can  comply  with  this  proposed 
amendment  and  not  do  one  thing,  be- 
cause they  will  not  know  of  any  aUens. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Let  US  make  clear  the 
difference  between  an  alien  and  an  il- 
legal alien.  Siuely  there  is  some  kind  of 
interrogation  by  HEW  when  they  issue 
a  social  security  card  whether  the  appli- 
cant is  a  legal  or  an  illegal  sdioi. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  can  state  that  any 
person  can  walk  into  any  social  security 
office  in  this  country  and  get  a  social 
security  number  without  disclosing  any- 
thing more  than  his  address.  He  does  not 
need  to  indicate  whether  he  is  a  citizen 
or  an  alien,  much  less  whether  he  is  an 
illegal  ahen. 

The  only  department  qualified  to  de- 
termine whether  an  alien  is  legally  or 
illegally  here  is  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, not  the  Department  of  HEW.  So 
this  is  a  meaningless  amendment  that 
will  accomplish  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  We  must  be  in  worse 
shape,  then,  than  some  of  us  thought  we 
were,  if  HEW  passes  out  social  security 
cards  to  any  and  all  illegal  as  well  as 
legal. 

But  bad  as  it  may  be,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Let  us  adopt  this  amendment  and 
see  whether  the  people  of  HEW  can  con- 
tinue to  go  their  own  way  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  mandates  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  16188  hps  as  its 
purpose  to  repeal  the  exemption  of  em- 
ployers now  contained  in  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Act  from  the 
prohibition  against  "harboring"  illegal 
aliens.   There   has   been  an  increasing 


nunober  of  persons  mdo  enter  this  coun- 
try illegally,  take  ;obs  needed  by  the  un- 
employed in  our  own  land,  and  are  paid 
substandard  wages  by  exploiting  em- 
ptoyers. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  legal  im- 
migraata.  These  are  an  entirely  differ- 
ent category  of  aliens.  It  is  the  illegal  im- 
migrants or  illegal  aliens  who  rob  not 
only  our  own  citizens,  but  those  legal 
immigrants  from  the  opportunity  Ux 
needed  jobs.  The  present  exemption  of 
employers  from  antiharboring  provisions 
frustrates  and  defeats  the  declared  policy 
of  Congress  which  should  be  to  protect 
the  employment  c^portunities  and  labor 
standiu-ds  of  American  workers. 

HJl.  16188  is  not  osily  workable  and 
effective  legislation,  but  completely  fair 
in  that  it  provides  for  notice  and  warning 
before  any  pimltlve  action  Is  taJten 
against  persons  violating  tbe  law. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  apprc^rlate 
time  and  perhaps  In  a  special  cMXker  later 
this  week,  I  shall  take  the  time  to  outline 
what  the  Special  Studies  Subcomnolttee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  OoTemment 
Operations,  which  It  Is  my  honor  to 
Chair,  has  done  on  this  problem  of  ille- 
gal aliens  in  this  country.  It  would  take 
too  long  at  this  time  to  enumerate  or 
describe  in  detail  our  activity.  I  will  say 
that  the  committee  has  asked  tbe  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  in  the  Kansas  City  area  as 
well  as  the  Boston  and  Los  Angeles  areas, 
and  to  extend  Its  study  to  Include  Chi- 
cago, New  Yoiic,  and  Miami.  At  another 
time  I  will  outline  the  tentative  recom- 
mendations of  GAO  and  also  point  out 
the  need  for  further  hearings  and  fur- 
ther legislatlcm,  on  the  matter  of  Illegal 
aliens. 

For  the  time  being,  I  join  not  only 
In  the  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle), 
but  also  support  the  content  of  HJl. 
16188,  which  I  hope  receives  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  House  today. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  op- 
pose this  amendment,  because  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  thought 
behind  it  and  I  am  willing  to  go  along 
just  as  a  matter  of  expressing  that  sym- 
pathy. 

But  what  my  friend  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  RoDiNOi  said — and  it  is  true — Is 
that  you  are  not  really  doing  a  thing 
with  this  amendment.  I  think  the  author 
knows  that. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  not  have  this  Information. 
They  will  not  know  it.  So.  since  it  only 
appUes  to  them  if  they  do  know  it.  and 
they  will  not  know  it,  we  are  not  doing 
jmything  there. 

""in  the  second  place,  if  you  really  want 
to  do  something  about  it,  what  you  need 
to  do  is  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require  them  to  find  out  and  ask  the 
question  and  put  It  on  their  social  secu- 
rity card,  none  of  which  we  can  do  here. 
So  all  this  is  is  a  sort  of  pious,  if  that 
is  the  word,  hope,  or  expression  of  opin- 
ion, or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gmtleman 
yield? 
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Mr  DEaWIS  I  yield  to  the  genUeman.  Payments  Administration,  who  testi-  says,  however,  a  stepja  the  right  dlwc 
Mr  KCraiSlOT  wm  the  gentleman  fled  before  our  commlltee  1  rem  the  De-  tlon  which  perhaps  wlU  open  the  door  a 
hM^nrnhmTwenMy  conrtltutlonaUy  re-  partment  of  HKW.  he  was  unable  to  an-  little  further  to  getting  some  kind  oC  a 
SSr^m^nT^cSSon  for  getting  ?wer  to  these  very  que«tlom  as  to  wheth-  sensible  Social  Seaulty  Administration 
Sl^SJy  to  Ltaiit  the  fact  that  he  er  or  not  individuals  were  known  to  be  pohcy  on  these  Questions 
S^STbeing  in  the  country  lllegaUy  legal  or  Illegal  aliens:  he  was  unable  to  The  amendment  wUl.  itseems  to  me. 
S^  Mtent  u5it  he  can  thus  be  con-  offer  any  Information  at  all  which  would  require  that  when  t^Soclal  Security 
Sc^  STcJtoe  aid  rtm  not  be  in  indicate  that  Health,  Education,  and  AdmlnistraUon  and  HBW  do  have  infor- 
SoStlon  of  theflfth  amendment?  Welfare  had  any  knowledge  or  could  In     matlon  concerning  an  alien,  that  they 

Mr  DENNIS  I  have  often  admired  any  way  And  out  whether  the  person  who 
the  acute  legal  perception  of  the  gentle-  was  receiving  assistance  was  or  was  not 
man  from  Texa«.  He  has  thrown  out  a  here  legally.  This  wa»  explored  at  great 
very  Interesting  aue«tlon.  length,  and  It  was  for  that  very  reason 

It  seems  to  me  perhaps.   If  you  are     that  we  addressed  ourBelves  In  the  report 
dealing  with— and  this  is  off  the  cuff  and     to   the  question  whether  or  not  HEW 
I  have  not  thought  about  it  before— an     should  look  into  this  matter  and  deal 
Illegal  entrance  which  has  violated  the     with  It  more  effectively. 
law  by  entering  illegally  and  if  you  ask         i  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  insert 
him   the  question.   "Did  you  enter   11-     into  the  Record,  the  colloquy  from  our 
legally,"  then  you  may  have  a  point.  If 
you   are   merely    asking,    "Are   you    an 
alien,"  then  that  is  not  a  crime.  If  you 
are   merely   asking   "Are  you   an   alien 
entitled  to  employment, '  that  is  not  a 
crime,  either,  because  unlawfully  taking 
employment  is  not  an  offense,  although 
I  suggested  diu-lng  the  committee  hear- 
ings we  might  make  it  one.  but  It  was 
not  made  one.  So  I  do  n&t  think  the  prob- 
lem will  arise  In  a  good  many  cases. 

Mr.    CELLER.    WUl    the    gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Can  you  tell  the  com- 
mittee how  in  thunder  HEW  can  make  a 
distinction  between  aliens  who  are  here 
legally  and  aliens  who  are  here  illegally? 
Do  they  have  the  apparatus  to  do  any 
such  thing?  I  ask  that  especially  be- 
cause It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  In  this  country  today  from  1  to  2 
milUon  illegal  aliens.  How  in  thimder  can 
HEW  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
and  tlie  illegal  from  the  legal  aliens  and 
satisfy  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
amendment?  Will  you  tell  us  how  that 
can  be  done? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Of  course.  I  think  the 
chairman  has  a  very  valid  point  which 
underlines  again  what  I  said  awhile 
ago;  that  Is.  we  are  really  not  accom- 
plishing very  much  here.  What  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does  is  to  say  that 
if  they  know,  they  .should  tell  the  Serv- 
ice. It  Is  hard  for  me  to  see  what  is 
wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  my  amendment.  No  one  in 
this  House  should  be  deluded  in  to  think- 
ing that  HEW  does  not  know  whether 
It  is  a  legal  or  illegal  alien.  They  do  know 
and  recognize  the  problem.  For  us  to 
debate  It  technically  here  Is  somewhat 
ridiculous.  Perhaps  we  can  later  find 
stronger  language,  but  right  now  this  is 
certainly  a  mandatory  first  step,  in  my 
opinion. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BODINO.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  In  a  coUoquy  we  had  with  Mr.  John 
Hutley.  Deputy  Commissioner.  Assistance 
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hearings. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  Well,  would  It  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  Importance  to  know  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  allegations  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  Il- 
legal aliens  who  are  reoelving  welfare? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  we  have  the  allega- 
tion  

Mr.  RoDiNo.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
question  of  citizenship  now  but  I  am  trying 
to  determine  "who"  are  the  recipients  of  wel- 
fare assistance. 

Mr.  Hurley  Well,  aa  I  say,  sir,  as  I  dis- 
cussed with  members  of  the  committee  stalf. 
that  we  can  throw  no  light  In  terms  of 
whether  a  number  of  Illegal  aliens  are  on  as- 
sistance or  not. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  Isn't  this  a  matter  of  impor- 
ta'.ice  to  determine  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
HEW  is  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  In  this  area? 

Mr.  HuRiJiY.  They  are  responsible  under  the 
terms  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  there 
are  many  specific  features  in  the  determin- 
ing of  eligibility  for  assistance  which  agencies 
have  to  inquire  into,  but  this  Is  not  one  that 
has  been  required.  A*  I  say,  we  have  to 
amend  our  regulation  at  this  time  to  reflect 
this  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  We  found  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings  that  Just  as  you  say  there  is  no  in- 
formation whether  the  person  was  a  perma- 
neat  legal  resident  alien  or  an  Illegal  alien. 
You  say  there  is  no  information  to  this  effect 
and  you  can  determine  the  status  of  persons 
receiving  this  kind  of  assistance.  At  some 
time  or  other  there  WBre  some  spot  surveys 
made,  that  Is  all.  It  was  determined  that  the 
number  of  those  receiving  welfare  were  Illegal 
aliens. 

Now  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  there 
should  not  be  some  comprehensive  inquiry  in 
this  direction  and  sorae  Importance  attached 
to  the  charges  that  are  being  made  that  In 
some  areas  of  the  country  the  number  of  the 
Illegal  aliens  receiving  welfare  payments  Is 
large. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  very  productive  because  as  I  men- 
tion there  Is  no  basic  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter of  citizenship  in  determining  eligibility. 
This  would  have  to  be  a  de  novo  kind  of  re- 
view and  I  question  Just  how  effective  that 
would  be. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  It  is  not  a  question  of  deter- 
mining whether  they  are  citizens  or  not  but 
whether  they  are  aliens  who  are  legally  here 
or  aliens  who  are  Illegally  here.  I  think  that 
is  something  else  again. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  although  I  do 
think  that  it  is  of  very  limited  utility. 
It  is,  as  the  author  of  the  amendment 


wlU  then  have  to  disclose  it. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
several  Members  here  Including  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Social  Security  AdministraUoo  does 
not  presently  have  this  information. 

They  do  not  ask  for  it;  they  do  not 
want  It.  I  have  an  application  for  a  social 
security  niunber  here.  There  is  abscdut^ 
iwthing  on  it  about  citizenship  status. 
There  should  be.  Certainly  it  would  be 
reasonable  as  one  of  the  conditkms  of 
eligibiUty  for  social  security,  to  require 
a  person  to  state  whether  or  not  he  Is  a 
citizen.  I  would  go  further  than  that  and 
require  him  to  relate,  if  he  is  not  a  citi- 
zen, the  circumstances  under  which  he 
came  into  this  country. 

Unf  ortimately  none  of  this  is  presently 
inquired  into  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration at  the  present  time.  It 
should  be.  but  it  is  not.  But  this  amend- 
ment will,  at  least,  require  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  give  such  In- 
formation as  it  does  have  and.  at  pres- 
ent, they  are  not  wiUing  to  do  even  that 
They  would  keep  an  absolute  iron  cur- 
tain drawn  over  this  and  are  not  coop- 
erating with  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  they  should  to  ferret  out  cases  of 
Illegal  aliens  who  are  receiving  social 
security  benefits. 

I  am  convinced  that  was  not  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  so- 
cial security  law.  We  did  not  intend  to 
be  providing  social  security  benefits  to 
iUegal  aliens.  I  wiU  support  the  pending 
amendment,  but  to  get  more  thorough- 
going correction  of  this  situation,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  Itself. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.   SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the    remarks    of    the    gentleman   from 
Ohio,  with  one  exception.  That  Is,  that 
I  do  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
he  does  with  respect  to  this  amendment. 
It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  an  alien 
can  walk  into  a  social  seciu-lty  ofQce  in 
this  country  and  get  a  social  security 
card  and  number  without  stating  any- 
thing more  than  his  name  and  address. 
We   had   testimony   to   the   effect  that 
some  illegal  aliens  liave  two.  three,  four, 
and  more  social  security  numbers,  and 
they  use  different  cards  for  different  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  verj'  least,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  shotild  be  compeUed  by 
law,  as  the  gentleman  says,  to  Indicate 
by  some  code  on  the  card  whether  the 
Individual  is  a  citizen  or  not. 

Because  of  this  practice  the  Social  Se- 
ciu-lty  Administration  at  the  present  time 
has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  a  person 


la  even  an  alien  or  not,  so  you  could  pass 
yila  amendment,  and  it  will  not  compel 
UjBtB  to  take  any  action  whatsoever. 

Now.  If  in  addition,  we  amended  the 
lAW  to  require  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ffliulBtration  to  uadlcate  by  the  number 
whether  a  person  is  an  ali«i  or  not,  they 
eoold  then  report  to  the  Immigration 
Service  aU  social  security  numbers  of 
people  who  are  not  citizens,  and  the  Im- 
migration Service  could  make  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  they  think  that  each 
particular  individual  is  or  is  not  an  U- 
legal  alien.  If  the  Service  determines  a 
person  is  an  Ulegal  alien.  It  could  then 
contact  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
determine  from  the  employer's  payroU 
tax  returns  bearing  social  security  nimi- 
bers,  the  identity  of  the  particular  aUen's 
employer.  They  could  then  notify  the 
eaiployer  that  he  is  employing  an  IUegal 
alien. 

But  this  would  require  a  very  large  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  even  though 
computers  could  turn  out  the  informa- 
tion. We  have  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  there  woiUd  be  milhons  of  social 
seciuity  numbers  that  would  have  to  be 
reviewed  for  this  purpose  every  calendar 
quarter,  and  that  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice would  have  to  have  an  Miormous  num- 
ber of  people  working  on  this  to  make 
much  use  of  it. 

So  you  are  talking  about  not  just  a 
slimjle  requirement  that  HEW  report  all 
aliens  whom  they  know  to  be  Illegal 
aliens;  you  are  talking  about  an  involved 
procedure  that  would  have  to  be  set  up. 
They  wiU  have  to  employ  hvmdreds  of 
people.  They  wiU  have  to  set  up  a  whole 
new  elaborate  computerized  machinery. 
Perhaps  we  should  do  that,  but  it  Is 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  any  event,  I  agree  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  should  require 
information  as  to  whether  a  person  Is  an 
alien  or  not. 

So  while  I  agree  writh  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  as  to  what  we  ought  to  require 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  do, 
the  conclusion  that  I  come  to  is  that  this 
amendment  would  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  serve  as  an  expression  by  the 
House  of  Its  dissatisfaction  with  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  McKEVm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  although 
teeth  WiU  be  missing  hi  the  proposed 
amendment  before  us.  it  does  have  a 
purpose.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Gra- 
ham case  has  said  that  welfare  benefits 
could  be  paid  to  resident  aliens;  they 
made  no  reference  to  Ulegal  aliens. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  now  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Graham  case  considering 
tlie  ix)ssibUity  of  directing  the  States  Co 
pay  welfare  benefits  to  Ulegal  aliens  in 
Texas  and  in  other  States.  It  surely 
presents  a  miUtlmiUlon-doUar  liabUitv 
situation  for  the  States  if  HEW  directs 
them  to  pay  welfare  payments  to  IUegal 
aliens.  This  involves  a  lot  of  money  to 
subsidize  these  aliens. 

n  this  amendment  does  anything,  it 
may  express  the  clear  intent  of  this  Con- 


gress that  we  think  that  we  should  not 
have  HEW  requiring  the  States  to  pay 
welfare  benefits  to  iUegal  aliens.  That  is 
the  reason  I  am  going  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  PiocutJ . 

I  have  previously  Introduced  HJB.  16430 
which  forbids  the  payment  of  welfare 
benefits  to  Ulegal  aliens.  I  hope  mj'  col- 
leagues wUl  join  me  in  cosponsorship  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOG  AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strUte  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  stay 
out  of  the  debate  on  this  Issue  although 
I  participated  actively  in  the  hearings 
we  held  across  the  country.  I  think  that 
the  debate  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment has  brought  our  attention  to  the 
problem  which  came  up  in  aU  of  the 
hearings.  ^,    , 

One  of  the  things  that  has  troubled 
me  in  the  provisions  of  this  legislation — 
and  I  want  to  say  that  I  oithusiasticaily 
support   the  bUl— is  that  we  have  not 
reaUy  provided  a  method  for  the  poten- 
tial employer  of  iUegal  aliens  some  way 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  person 
he  is  employing  is  in  fact  an  iUegal  alien. 
In  each  of  the  hearings  I  asked  the 
witnesses  from  the  government  agencies 
if  it  would  not  be  helpful  to  have  a  spe- 
cial social  security  card,  perhajps  one  of 
a  different  color,  to  designate  an  indi- 
vidual as  an  aUen,  not  necessarily  as  an 
iUegal  alien,  but  as  a  noncltizen  of  the 
United  States.  This  would  at  least  be 
prima  facie  evidence  to  the  prospective 
employer  that  he  should  inquire  further, 
and  be  alert  to  the  possibUity  that  the 
individual  is  an  iUegal  aUen,  and  under 
this  proposed  biU  unacceptable  for  em- 
ployment. 

So,  although  I  agree  with  those  who 
liave  said  that  the  amendment  before  us 
would  not  accomplish  anything  con- 
structively, I  do  hope  in  the  legislative 
history  that  it  has  stimiUated  that  It  wiU 
serve  notice  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration that  they  share  part  of  the 
responsibiUty  for  this  problem  of  iUegal 
alien  employment  in  the  United  States. 

So  I  thaiik  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  making  that  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand teUers. 

Tellers   were   refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMXKT  OFrERH)  BT  MR.  PODELL 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Podell:  After 
section  3.  add  a  new  section  4  as  follows: 

SKc  4.  Renumber  following  sections 
Amendment  to  101(a)(16)(H)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  IV  as  foUows: 

•  Who  is  coming  temporarUy  to  the  United 
States  under  a  contract  of  employment  to 
perform  work  as  a  Uve-Ui  domestic  without 
regard  to  the  provision  of  section  212(a)  (14) 
of  the  Act." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 

PODKLL).  _,„   ^. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DiaWIS.  I  wonder  u:  the  gentle- 
man could  f  umiah  us  with  a  copy  of  his 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  am  unable  to  do  so  as 
I  have  prepared  the  amendment  just  a 
few  momenU  ago  after  the  defeat  of  the 
White  amendment.  But  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  explain  it  to  tlie  gentleman  so 
that  the  gentleman  would  understand  it 
completely.  ,     , 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  wiU  listen  attentively. 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  merely  pro- 
vides for  a  certain  class  of  aliens  who 
can  come  to  this  country  without  need 
for  labor  certification — that  is,  the  do- 
mestic. 

During  the  debate  on  the  White 
amendment,  it  was  brought  out  that 
there  was  a  surplusage  of  individuals  to 
take  care  of  some  of  the  farm  problems 
and,  therefore,  the  kind  of  language  as 
required  under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  was  not  truly 
necessary.  However,  the  same  does  not 
apply  to  domestic  employment.  There 
is  a  severe  shortage  of  domestic  employ- 
ment whether  it  be  in  New  York  or  in 
Washington  in  any  part  of  the  countrj'. 
This  very  simple  amendment  now  per- 
mits temporary  help  to  come  here  to 
this  country  without  need  for  labor  cer- 
tification for  a  period  of  1  year,  and 
that  is  the  sum  and  total  substance  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman, 
whether  he  is  facetious  or  not,  knows 
that   this   woiUd   certainly   disrupt   the 
whole  labor  market.  This  amendment  has 
not  been  studied  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
We  have  alreadj-  provided  legislation  for 
temporary  workers.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  wants  to  provide  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  sort.  wiU  take  this  up  at  the 
appropriate  time.  I  would  assure  him  that 
when  we  consider  comprehensive  legis- 
lation regarding  temporarj-  workers,  I  am 
sure  this  would  be  given  a  hearing.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  has  no  place  in 
this  biU,  and  I  believe  it  certainly  would 
be  disruptive  of  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
legislation,  which  is   to   deal  with  the 
effect  of  the  iUegal  alien  on  the  domestic 
lator  msu-ket. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Can  the  Chair  give  to  us 
or  give  to  the  House  a  .sort  of  broad  guess 
as  to  just  how  many  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced and  how  m&ny  requests  have 
been  made  by  Members  of  Congress  for 
help  with  regard  to  domestics  on  behalf 
of  their  constituents? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  gentleman  would 
have  to.  I  think,  survey  the  field.  I  know 
there  have  been  many  individual  re- 
quests. However,  the  gentleman  kiiows 
too  that  this  is  not  a  question  that  can 
be  easUy  answered  and  that  the  Labor 
Department  is  certainly  cognizant  of  the 
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effect  that  this  kind  of  legislation  would 
have  on  the  domestic*  themselves.  The 
fact  is  that  bringing  in  these  people  who 
will  work  at  substandard  wages  wiU  re- 
sult in  their  eventual  exploitation. 

I  would  think  the  gentleman  would 
certtunly  not  want  to  foist  this  kind  of 
legislation  on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  PODELL.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  genUeman  knows  that  there  have 
been  numerous  requests  over  the  years 
by  Members  of  Congress  on  behalf  of 
constituents,  can  the  gentleman  now  say 
that  the  gentleman's  committee  has  not 
been   aware  of   this   problem   for   some 

tims? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  have  been  aware  of  it  but  today 
we  are  deaUng  with  priority  matters  and 
the  gentleman  knows  also  that  there 
are  many,  many  domestics  who  are  prop- 
erly employed  at  proper  wages.  But  to 
attempt  to  resolve  the  problem  under 
these  circumstances.  I  think,  is  really 
begging  of  a  situation  that  certainly  dees 
not  deserve  the  time  we  are  giving  it 

now.  ^  ^     . 

Mr.  PODELL.  And  it  is  better  not  to  do 

anything  at  all'' 

Mr  RODINO.  I  would  say  at  this  point 
that  the  gentleman  is  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  situation  has  been  dealt 
with  and  the  situation  Is  constantly  being 
dealt  with  and  I  would  oppose  the 
amendment  and  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  want  to 
concur    with    what    the    distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Rodino' , 
has  said  in  opposition  to  this  particular 
amendment,  and  I  would  add  thereto 
that  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  effort  to 
single  out  a  special  class  or  problem.  We 
defeated    the    White   amendment   here 
which  in  my  judgment  had  a  great  deal 
more  merit  than  this  amendment.  If  we 
cannot  give  any  special  and  additional 
relief,  beyond  the  H-2  categoiT.  to  the 
large  agricultural  interest  in  this  coun- 
try. I  fail  to  see  why  we  should  give  any 
additional  relief,  more  than  that  cate- 
gory now  provides,  to  those  who  think 
thev  need  a  ladies'  maid. 

\kr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  an  hour  ago  one 
of  our  distinguished  Members  made  a 
most  eloquent  plea  on  this  floor  and  in- 
voked those  immortal  words  on  the  State 
of  Liberty — 

Otve  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
duled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
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Now  we  are  confronted  with  this 
amendment.  In  the  fine  print  of  this 
amendment,  are  we  not  saying:  "Give 
me  vour  poor,  provided,  however  that 
pursuant  to  this  indenture  said  alien 
shall  covenant  and  agree  to  work  for  me 
as  a  domestic  for  the  period  of  1  year, 
and  .his  indenture  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
newal for  4  additional  years,  a  total  of 
5  years."  ^     ^ 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  about 


what  we  would  do  by  this  amendment.  I 
respectfully  request  that  it  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  PodelD  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMCNDMXKT    OFTOIED    BT    MR     ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt; 
Amend  H.R.  16188  by  adding  on  page  5  line 
6.  after  the  word  'regulations"  the  follow- 
ing- ■■  within  the  constraints  and  require- 
ments of  Title  5,  section  554  of  the  United 
Slates  Code"  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  hearing  provided  for  herein.  ' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  this  amendment  does  is  re- 
quire  the   Attorney   General,    when   he 
establishes  the  procedure   by  which  he 
may  fine  a  p?rson  $1,000  who  is  alleged 
to  have  employed  a  person  he  may  not 
employ  under  this  act.  to  apply  the  pro- 
cedure  required   imder   title   5.   section 
554  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
If  this  is  not  done  we  have  a  very  strange 
act  here.  It  gives  the  Attorney  General 
first  the  power  to  make  exceptions.  He  is 
an  administrative  authority.  On  page  3 
it  says  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  em- 
ploy a  person  who  has  not  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent   residence    unless— and    it    pro- 
vides  here   that   the   Attorney   General 
may  make  the  exception— the  employ- 
ment of  such  alien  is  authorized  by  the 
Attorney  General.  So  he  is  an  admiius- 
trator.  He  can  make  it  legal,  so  to  speak. 
Then  on  page  5  it  says  a  civil  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral only  after  the  person  charged  with 
the    violation    under    paragraph    3    has 
been  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
and   the   Attorney   General   has   deter- 
mined that  a  violation  did  occur.  So  he 
is  the  judge.  He  makes  the  determina- 
tion whether  a  violation  occurs. 

It  says  he  shall  determine  th?  amount 
of  the  prnalty  which  is  warranted.  So 
he  also  performs  the  function  of  the 
judge  or  the  jury  of  providing  a  penalty. 
It  says  the  hearing  shall  be  of  record 
and  conducted  by  an  immigration  officer 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  in- 
dividually or  by  regulation.  So  he  ap- 
points the  hearing  officer.  That  is.  he  se- 
lects the  jury,  so  to  speak. 

In  addition  to  that  the  proceedings 
that  are  conducted  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe, 
and  the  procedwe  so  prescribed  shall 
b?  the  sole  and  exclusive  procedure  for 
determining  the  assessment  of  a  penal- 
ty under  this  subsection. 

So  he  writes  the  law.  He  writes  the 
proceedings  imder  which  the  hearing  is 
conducted. 

Then,  finally,  under  the  next  section  it 
is  said  that  "In  any  such  suit,  or  in  any 
other  suit  seeking  to  review  the  Attor- 
ney General's  determination,  the  suit 
shall  be  determined  solely  upon  the  ad- 
ministrative record  upon  which  the  civil 
penalty  was  assessed,  and  the  Attorney 
General's  finding  of  fact,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  sliall  be  conclusive." 


So  what  he  decides  is  conclusive  if 
there  is  any  substantial  evidence  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mind  you,  he  does  not  have  to  give  no- 
tice of  a  hearing  as  is  provided  under 
title  5,  section  554,  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  He  may  consult  with  the 
litigants.  He  can  receive  information 
from  attorneys  on  one  side  or  another 
without  violating  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

In  other  words,  he  does  not  have  to  be 
a  pure  judge  who  decides  a  case  without 
conducting  a  conversation  with  litigants 
ex  parte.  He  does  not  have  to  permit 
cross-examination,  but  his  determina- 
tion  is  final. 

When  I  went  to  law  school  I  heard  a 
phrase  that  I  did  not  understand  at  that 
time,  but  I  am  begiiming  to  understand 
it  now.  and  that  is  that  this  is  a  nation 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.  What  we  would 
do  here  is  make  this  an  administration 
of  man.  We  would  give  the  authority  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  be  the  adminis- 
trator, that  is,  the  administrative  agency. 
We  would  give  him  authority  to  be  the 
rulemaking  power,  the  legislative  body. 
We  would  give  him  authority  to  be  the 
prosecutor.  We  would  give  him  authority 
to  appoint  the  judge:  and  we  would  fin- 
ally give  him  authority  to  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  the  penalty  on  the 
question  of  guilt. 

We  would  do  all  this,  without  assuring 
one  scintiUa  of  due  process.  We  do  not 
control  him  by  one  administrative  limi- 
tation whatsoever. 

If  we  did  not  have  in  this  act  the  pro- 
vision that  he  shall  prescribe  the  proce- 
dure so  described  and  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  authority  to  do  so.  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  section  554, 
would  apply,  because  it  says: 

This  section  applies,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  in  every  cast  of  adjudication 
required  by  statute  to  be  determined  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing, except  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
involved — 


And  then  it  names  six  categories,  none 
of  which  apply  here. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Eckhardt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minu'eo.i 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  So  this  is  an  adjudi- 
catory procedure.  In  every  other  adjudi- 
catory procedure  provided  by  statute  we 
give  the  right  of  cross-examination.  We 
limit  the  nature  of  the  hearings  by  those 
well -devised  techniques  and  provisions 
that  afford  due  process  under  title  5,  sec- 
tion 553.  for  rulemaking  authority,  and 
554  for  adjudicatory  process. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  committee 
should  oppose— whatever  other  process 

may  be  available— granting  the  person 
who  is  accused  of  violating  this  act  the 

right  to  cross-examination  in  his  own 

defense 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  proper  final 

hearing,  it  should  be  one  that  is  obtoined 

after  due  process,  and  that  is  all  the 

amendment  does. 
I  would  certainly  invite  the  committee 

on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  accept  the 

amendment,  if  they  would.  It  certainly  is 

within  the  general  framework  of  the  bill. 

and  it  does  no  harm  to  Its  principal  pur- 


note  and  general  design.  I  think  it  makes 
Se  bUl  suitable  for  me  to  support,  but 
certainly  the  bill  without  such  an  amend- 
njent  would  put  such  complete  sweeping 
power  in  the  Attorney  General  it  could 
n^be  supported  by  me.  I  would  then 
oopose  it.  not  on  the  grounds  of  general 
Zuicy  with  respect  to  immigration,  but 
ongrounds  relating  to  due  process. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
n«ui  from  Colorado.  ^      .,   .  .        ,^^ 

Mr.  ETVANS  of  Colorado.  I  join  with 
the  gentleman.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  make  policy  instead  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  1950  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  Simg  against  McGrath  that 
administrative  hearings  in  proceedings 
for  the  deportation  of  aliens  must  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

Seven  months  later,  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  provision  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  that  proceedings  under 
law  relating  to  the  exclusion  or  expulsion 
of  aliens  shall  be  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  5.  7.  and  8  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  In  other 
words,  the  Congress  overcame  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court 

In  order  to  resolve  this  problem  and  as 
a  result  of  the  1952  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  position  of  special  in- 
quiry officer  was  established  to  afford 
aliens  with  hearings,  along  with  all  the 
procedural  safeguards  of  cross-exsmiina- 
tion.  et  cetera.  This  officer  operates  in- 
dependently of  the  enforcement  ma- 
chinery, and  all  hearings  are  conducted 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

The  point  I  make  here.  Mr.  Chairman. 
is  that  a  procedure  and  a  mechanism  is 
already  set  up.  and  what  the  gentleman 
suggests  is  that  there  be  another 
procedure. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  As  I  under- 
stand your  explanation,  these  procedures 
pertain  to  the  trisOs  of  aliens,  but  do  not 
apply  to  someone  who  is  accused  of 
illegally  employing  aliens.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  They  go  against  ship- 
pers and  airlines  as  well. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Does  the  law 
so  provide  at  the  present  time,  that  em- 
ployers of  illegal  aliens  are  subject  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  There  is  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure set  up  in  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals,  which  I  have  just  estab- 
lished, which  hears  a  variety  of  appeals. 
The  Attorney  General  has  established  a 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals,  and  this 
board  has  authority  to  hear  appeals  in 
many  different  cases,  on  practically  every 
case  which  might  come  under  the  Immi- 
gration Act. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Can  the 
gentleman  assure  vis  here  in  this  Com- 
mittee that  in  those  hearings  involving 
employers  accused  of  hiring  illegal  aliens, 


there  will  be  proceedings  following  the 
requirements  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act? 

Mr.  ETLBEKG.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  I  have  a  statement  from  the 
Attorney  General,  which  reads: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  If  a  statutory  pro- 
vision or  the  impoaltton  of  a  civil  penalty 
were  enacted,  the  regulations  would  afford 
the  opportunity  for  an  administrative  appeal, 
probably  to  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals. 


In  other  words,  the  Attorney  General 
knows  of  this  problem  and  is  telling  us 
that  an  appeals  procedure  would  be  pro- 
vided for  employers. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  some  question  with  regju-d  to 
what  is  required  imder  the  law.  Since 
there  is  that  uncertainty,  the  Congress, 
itself,  should  be  specific  in  what  it  con- 
siders in  this  regard,  and  no  harm,  cer- 
tainly, cotild  be  done  by  accepting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  point  is  that  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  is  set  up 
with  normal  procedures,  and  is  so 
weighted  down  with  so  many  cases  that, 
under  the  existing  procedures,  it  could 
not  handle  them.  My  argimient  is  a  prac- 
tical one  as  well.  We  would  load  down  the 
process  of  procediu-e  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent cases,  it  would  not  work. 

That  is  why  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  was  set  up. 

I  might  say  that  these  appeals  have 
been  extended  to  cover  penalties  on  own- 
ers of  vessels,  in  the  case  of  crewmen, 
and.  in  the  case  of  the  airlines,  when 
persons  enter  the  United  States  without 
visas  or  in  passing  through  the  United 
States  to  foreign  destinations  do  abscond. 
Therefore,  although  I  am  completely  in 
favor  of  granting  an  employer  every  due 
process,  I  believe  such  safeguards  ah-eady 
are  provided  vmder  the  existing  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  share  some  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
I  have  been  a  bit  like  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado:  I  have  not  really  seen  any 
particular  objection  to  writing  this  into 
the  law. 

What  I  understsmd  the  gentleman  to 
say  now  is.  if  I  understand  him  correctly. 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  given  him 
assurance  that  if  we  adopt  the  bill  as  it 
is.  without  the  proposed  amendment,  he 
will,  in  fact,  adopt  regulations  which  pro- 
vide in  this  instance  for  an  appeal  from 
the  administrative  findings  to  the  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals.  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying? 
Mr.  EILBERG.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
saying  further,  if  I  understand  him.  that 
he  believes  that  to  be  preferable,  because 
that  would  keep  this  appeal,  which  is 
under  the  Immigration  Act.  before  the 
B^ard   of   Immigration   Appeals   rather 
than  bringing  in  the  procedure  provided 
in  another  act.  Is  that  c<HTect? 

Mr.   EILBERG.  That  is  correct.  And 
that  is  the  extent  of  my  opinion. 


Mr.  DENNIS.  And  the  geotlwnaji  is 
saying  in  that  matter  he  feels  there  will 
be  complete  review  hwe  for  the  em- 
ployer? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  gentlenaan  is  cor- 

The  gentieman  from  Texas  eloquently 
referred  to  language  that  the  determi- 
nation should  be  on  the  administrative 
record  which  would  be  based  on  the  At- 
torney General's  findings,  and  he  says 
again  and  again  "solriy  upon  the  ad- 
ministrative record,  solely  upon  the  ad- 
ministrative record."  He  leans  very 
heavily  on  this.  .. 

This  language  is  copied  from  existing 
law.  In  other  words,  the  subcommittee 
has  written  the  language  in  here  which 
already  appears  in  section  106  concern- 
ing judicial  review  of  orders  dealing  with 
exclusion.  So  this  is  nothing  new. 

He  aiso  talks  about  another  provision, 
saying  that  It  is  a  sole  and  exclusive  pro- 
cediu-e,  as  though  there  Is  something 
wrong  with  that.  That  language  also  ap- 
pears in  the  Immigration  and  Natl<mal- 
ity  Act.  So  once  again  we  are  borrowing 
language  from  the  existing  law.  and  that 
Is  the  language  we  put*ln  our  bill. 

I  suggest  if  we  do  put  it  in  here,  we 
will  be  wasting  time,  because  we  will  just 
have  to  come  back  here  and  do  it  over 
again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

( By  unanimous  corusent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  DxNins,  Mr.  Etlbirg  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  EII^ERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  Is  saying, 
therefore.  If  I  understand  him  correctly, 
for  the  purpose  of  legislative  history,  that 
if  we  reject  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  it  is  neYer- 
theless  the  Intent  and  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  as  provided  by  the  conunittee.  and 
the  belief  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  a  complete  review  of  the  admin- 
istrative penalty  provided  in  section  2 
will  be  provided  by  the  Board  of  launi- 
gration  Appeals.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  EILBERG.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  conament  here. 
I  must  confess  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  raised  a  point  which  has 
not  really  been  squarely  met,  and  that 
is  that  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
apparently  is  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  governing  judicial  proceedings.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.   EILBERG.   Will   the   gentleman 

\ield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  That  is  not  correct. 
The  Board  of  Inunigratlon  Appeals  and 
the  other  procedures  for  administrative 
review  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
comply  with  the  standards  set  up  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  You  have 
in  effect  a  separate  parallel  prooess. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  So,  then,  you  are 
saying  that  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  is  subject  to  the  same  basic  due 
process    requirements    with   notice    of 
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hearing,  cross-examination,  et  <«tera,  as 
2re  prodded  by  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  Then  why  Is  It  not  expressly 
governed    by    the    Administrative   Pro- 
cedure Act?  .^  ... 
Mr  EILBERG.  Because  there  was  mi- 
flculty  created  by  the  number  of  de- 
portation cases  that  were  bflnK^s""" 
mltted  to  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Natural- 
ization    Service     after     the     Supreme 
Court's  decision.  They   were  swamped, 
and   it    was   necessary    to   set   up    the 
posiUon  of  a  special  Inquiry  officer  to 
hear  these  cases. 

Mr  SEIBERLINO.  But  this  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  immigration 
case  and  under  this  particular  section 
It  will  involve  employers  who  are  citizens 
and  not  aliens  who  are  covered  by  the  de- 
portation process.  ^  ^  ^^  _ 
Mr  EILBERG.  I  suggest  that  the  em- 
ployer is  given  due  process  precisely  as 
In  the  procediHt;  existing  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  WiU  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  8EIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr  ECKHARiyr.  The  point  Is.  though, 
as  has  been  said  here,  that  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals  will  not  have  au- 
thority to  entertain  the  appeal  unless 
the  Attorney  General  sets  up  that  struc- 
ture. So  if  the  genUeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  correct  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  so  authorize  the  Board  of  Immi- 
gration Appeals  as  a  reviewing  authority, 
and  after  all.  that  is  only  at  his  discre- 
tion, then  if  imder  those  circumstances 
the   Administrative  Procedure  Act  ap- 
plies, you  can  write  my  amendment  in 
the  bUl  and  accomplish  exactly  what  the 
Attorney  General  says  he  proposes  to  do. 
If  he  Is  correct  on  that,  and  under 
those  circumstances,  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  applies,  you  can  write  my 
amendment  into  the  blU  and  do  exacUy 
that,  and  It  wUl  not  affect  it  at  all  except 
that  it  will  compel  the  Attorney  General 
to  provide  for  submission  to  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals,  or  else  to  hear  the 
matter  imder  the  standards  of  adjudica- 
tory procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Procedvffes  Act. 

So  the  amendment  does  not  add  any- 
thing more  than  what  you  say  the  Attor- 
ney General  Is  going  to  do  anyway.  The 
only  thing  is.  it  does  not  depend  on  the 
grace  of  the  Attorney  General  to  afTord 
due  process.  It  provides  for  due  process 
as  a  matter  of  right.  It  tells  him  that  he 
has  to  afford  due  process. 

Whatever  procedure  he  sets  up,  wheth- 
er it  be  through  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  or  otherwise,  he  should 
proceed  with  all  due  process.  That  is  all 
the  amendment  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.   Chairman,    the   legislation   cur- 


rently before  us  represents  a  serious  as- 
sault against  certain  basic  pnnciples 
and  rights  upon  which  this  country 
was  founded.  It  is  the  culmination  of 
an  m-concelved  campaign  against  the 
foreign  bom  and  cerUln  minority  groups 
in  this  land.  It  unnecessarUy  exacerbates 
tensions  which  already  exist  within  many 
communities  and  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  some  credence  or  sense  of 
legitimacy  to  the  scare  headlines  declar- 
iri  that  "Illegal  aliens"  are  d«>rt^ 
American  workers  of  jobs,  are  undermin- 
ing the  economy  and  Inflating  the  wel- 

ware  rolls.  ,   .,      ^^t 

In  recent  months  one  of  the  most 
popular  scapegoats  for  our  bankrupt 
economic  policies  and  soaring  unem- 
ployment has  been  the  illegal  aliens^  Er- 
roneous and  misrepresented  figures  have 
been  put  forth  on  the  number  of  persons 
living  and  working  illegally  m  the 
United  States  and  unfounded  charges 
have  been  made  on  their  affect  on  the 
domestic  economy.  What  is  especiaUy 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  report  simply  parrots  these 
charges  without  any  attempt  to  support 
or  verify  them. 

It  is  claimed,  for  example,  that  illegal 
aUens  are  taking  jobs  which  American 
workers  would  normally  fill.  I  believe  a 
careful  examination  will  reveal  that  the 
illegal  alien  accepts  work  which  the  vast 
majority  of  citizens  would  not  even  con- 
sider. Mr.  PODELL  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample .<^peaks  from  experience  which  is 
closer  to  reality  than  the  committee  re- 
port Most  unemployed  persons  will  not 
take  these  jobs  and  they  are  left  for  the 
illegal  alien  to  fill  at  subetandard  wages. 
The  claim  that  iUegal  aUens  flock  to 
the  welfare  rolls  is  equally  as  .specious. 
I  believe  the  facts  will  clearly  show  that, 
fearful  of  being  exposed  and  deported, 
the  iUegal  alien  wiU  do  ever>'thing  pos- 
sible to  avoid  any  association  with  the 
authorities.  Also,  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming a  permanent  resident  is  seriously 
jeopardized  if  an  illegal  alien  would  ac- 
cept public  assistance.  Finally,  many  of 
the  illegal  aliens  have  a  deep  sense  of 
personal   pride   and   even  though  they 
maintain  a  submarginal  economic  exist- 
ence, they  will  try  to  avoid  accepting 
welfaie  at  all  costs. 

While  some  illegal  aliens  may  send  a 
portion  of  their  meager  salaries  back  to 
their  families  in  their  homelands.  I  am 
certain  that  the  effect  of  this  outflow  of 
funds  on  our  balance  of  payments  is  vir- 
tually insignificant  and  that  it  surely 
palls  in  the  face  of  some  of  our  more  out- 
landish expenditures  overseas. 

As  I  have  observed  on   several   oc- 
casions  in  the   past,   the   term  "illegal 
alien  "  serves  as  a  code  word  for  Mexi- 
can Americans  on  the  west  coast  and 
in  the  Southw&st  and  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing persons  from  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean   on   the   east   coast.   If   this 
legislation  Is  enacted,  anyone  who  speaks 
with  an  accent  and/ or  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  Latin  or  Hispanic  will  be 
subject  to  questioning  about  their  citi- 
zenship or  immigration  status.  This  re- 
quirement is  really  only  one  step  re- 
moved from  the  implementation  of  a  sort 
of    national    identity    card    or    similar 
system.  . 

The  committee  pays  only  lipservice  to 


the  rights  of  minority  groios.  For  one 
can  find  no  benefits  at  all  In  this  legis- 
lation   which    will    accrue    to    Punto 
Ricans,  Mexican  Americans.  Cubans,  or 
other  Spanish-speaking  citizens  or  per- 
manent  residents.   Although   the   com- 
mittee  intends   that  this  measure  be 
implemented  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
vents job  discrimination  against  minor- 
ity or  ethnic  group  members.  I  find  no 
comfort    In    their    assurances.    We   all 
know  from  past  experience  that  the  will 
of  the  Congress  is  not  always  realized 
in  the  performance  of  a  program  or  the 
implementation  of  a  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
our  domestic  labor  force  must  be  afforded 
all  possible  and  reasMiable  protection. 
However,  while  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  American  worker,  we  must  not  deny 
rights  to  others.  The  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  economic  depression  will 
not  be  solved  by  pitting  American-bom 
workers  against  the  foreign-born.  The 
provisions    of    H.R.    16188    provide   no 
meaningful  safeguards  for  the  American 
worker  and  certainly  will  not  expand 
employment    ow>ortunltles.    Finally.    I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  an  immi- 
gration measure  will  help  to  Improve 
domestic  labor  standards. 

Althoucrh  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  I  do  so  with  some  regret 
as  H.R.  16188  contains  a  provision  where- 
by qualified  Western  Hemisphere  aliens 
may  adjust  their  immigration  status  to 
that  of  permanent  resident  without  hav- 
ing to  leave  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
vision is  long  overdue  as  the  current  re- 
quirement that  a  Western  Hemisphere 
alien  leave  in  order  to  administratively 
adjust  his  status  has  worked  an  undue 
personal  and  financial  hardship  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Latin  Americans. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
pursue  this  issue  and  favorably  report  a 
separate  measure  to  effect  this  necessary 
change  in  our  immigration  laws. 

Mr   Chairman.  I  am  fearful  that  the 
unfounded  charges  which  this  legisla- 
tion perpetuates  will  serve  only  to  fan  the 
flames  of  prejudice  and  misunderstand- 
ing and  that  it  will  discriminate  against 
many  citizens  and  bona  fide  permanent 
residents,    regardless    of    the    supposed 
safeguards.  By  enacting  this  measure  the 
House  will  be  avoiding  one  of  the  root 
causes  of  the  illegal  alien  situation— the 
highly  discriminatory  limitation  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  can  annuaUy 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  from  W«t- 
em  Hemisphere  countries.  This  is  the 
issue  to  which  we  must  address  ourselyre 
and  not  to  some  imagined  problem  whlcti 
H  R.  16188  hopes  to  solve.  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  the  measure  before  us  which  rep- 
resents nothing  more  than  a  return  to  tne 
days  of  harsher,  more  Inhumane  urmu- 
gration  policies  and  the  grossly  discrimi- 
natory features  of  the  Walter-McCamm 
Act.  , 

Finally.  I  would  warn  the  members  oi 
the  committee  that  there  are  many  areas 
of  this  country  where  the  illegal  aliens 
are  not  Latin  Americans  but  Europeans 
from  Mediterranean  countries  such  as 
Italy  and  Greece.  My  own  district  in  New 
York  City  is  one  such  example.  Although 
at  present  the  term.  "Illegal  alien"  is  a 
code  word  which   applies  primarUy  to 
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a-alsh-speaking  people;  the  effect 
DP»»f",_,_*4 —    ,»^nM    Inevitably    a 


of 
STliislatlon  would  Inevitably  and 
55n«tely  be  to  set  up  a  double  standard 
Sh^pect  to  anyone  with  a  foreign 
^t  as  the  safest  way  to  avoid  In- 
!^Mes  by  the  Attorney  General, 
•^effect  of  this  act  therefore  Is  to  re- 
duce employment  opportuniUes  for  aU 
who  have  a  foreign  name  or  accent  and 
Lnich  it  represents  precisely  the  Und 
of  legislation  that  shoulj^be  repudiated. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  could  weU  associate 
myseif  with  the  remarks  of  those  Mem- 
bos  who  have  just  spoken  against  the 
m  and  say  that  all  of  my  arguments 
h»ve  been  given,  but  I  also  rise  in  opposi- 
hon  to  this  bi'l  because  experience  in  my 
home  State  of  California  shows  that  this 
bUl  may  be  unconstitutional  and  of 
htehly  questionable  policy. 

On  its  face,  the  blU  appears  to  pass 
constitutional  muster,  but  in  CaUforma 
we  experienced  an  almost  similar  piece 
of  legislation,  the  Amett  law.  with  very 
adverse  effects. 

Even  before  that  law  became  effective 
it  was  clear  to  everybody  that  its  effect 
was  to  deny   people   of   foreign  back- 


ground, particularly  Americans  of  Mexi- 
can and  Asian  heritage,  equal  protection 
under  the  law  as  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  California  law.  r  s  you  know,  was 
declared  unconstitutional.  The  fifth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  places 
the  same  prohibition  on  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Past  experience  with  the  Amett  law 
indicates  that  employers  will  seek  to 
minimize  their  exposure  to  the  sanctions 
of  this  law  with  the  result  that  they  re- 
fuse to  hire  people  with  foreign  back- 
grounds, and  begin  firing  those  already 
on  the  payroll.  This  was  the  case  in 
many  instances  in  California. 

I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  know  that  there  were  many  oc- 
casions where  I  received  calls  from  par- 
ish priests  and  from  ministers  on  behalf 
of  their  parishioners  who  were  complain- 
ing because  employers  were  making  in- 
quiries with  regard  to  their  status,  and 
in  some  instances  were  releasing  them 
because  they  v.-ere  not  able  to  immedi- 
ately prove  their  citizenship. 

I  think  we  must  also  note  that  some 
employers  in  California  would  not  even 
interview  for  employment  anyone  who 
was  of  Asian  background  or  who  had  a 
Spanish  surname.  In  contrast,  white 
Americans  whether  they  were  here  le- 
gally or  not  did  not  face  these  employ- 
ment obstacles  in  either  getting  a  Job  or 
retaining  the  employment  that  they  had. 
I  believe  a  similar  effect  would  take 
place  if  this  bill  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  would  treat  people  of  foreign  ex- 
traction as  second-class  citizens  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  requirement  of  the 
fifth  amendment. 

Prom  a  policy  standpoint,  the  bill  falls 
wide  of  its  mark.  The  bill  attacks  a  nar- 
row and  definable  problem  with  a  meat 
cleaver  approach  which  would  have  a 
widespread  effect  never  intended  by  its 
sponsors. 

The  bill  puts  the  burden  of  determin- 
ing the  status  of  a  job  applicant  on  the 


employer.  The  fact  is  that  the  employer 
does  not  read  the  fine  print  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act.  He  Is 
not  an  expert  In  this  field.  He  is  only  In- 
terested In  hiring  a  competent  person 
with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  and 

fuss.  , 

But  under  this  bill,  he  becomes  the 
one  person  called  upon  by  law  to  make  a 
finding  of  fact  and  in  so  doing  is  per- 
forming the  job  of  the  immigration  au- 
thorlUes  of  this  country.  The  whole  tWng 
then  rests  on  the  employers  of  this  Na- 
tion. They  are  called  upon  to  become  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  Immigration,  and  de- 
cide whether  or  not  a  person  Is  here 

I  contend  that  this  Is  not  a  subject 
matter  In  which  the  employers  of  this 
Nation  seek  expertise  m. 

I  believe  that  the  bill,  HJl.  16188, 
would  hang  an  albatross  of  suspicion 
around  every  person  of  foreign  back- 
ground In  the  highly  competitive  job 
market  that  could  only  result  In  lost 
chances  and  less  opportunities.  Al- 
though such  an  effect  is  not  intended 
by  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  there  Is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  this  would  be  the  outcome. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  will  cause  the 
loss  of  job  opportuniUes  particularly  for 
those  Americans  of  Spanish  speaking 
and  Asian  descent,  and  reverse  the  ef- 
forts of  these  people  to  achieve  job 
equality  In  this  country. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  complex  Issues 
raised  in  this  bUl  cannot  be  adequately 
settled  within  the  short  time  and  span 
of  1  hour  of  debate.  We  need  to  re- 
flect further  on  the  Impact  and  lan- 
guage of  this  legislation,  including  the 
necessity  to  correct  existing  Inequities 
in  the  law  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  deals  with  this 
matter  and  particularly  these  Inequities 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  they  are  now  In  the 
process  of  doing  that.  I  applaud  the 
committee  for  that,  but  for  the  present  I 
ask  for  a  "No"  vote  on  the  discriminatory 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  DANTELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  a  while  ago  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Gonzalez)  relative  to 
the  braceros. 

Here  is  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  and  he  told  it  precisely  as 
it  was.  I  thought  he  did  a  masterful  job 
of  helping  to  defeat  that  amendment. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  feel  this  bill  serves  a  most  useful  pur- 
pose. Many  people  forget  that  already  to- 
day in  our  law  there  are  penalties  against 
the  illegal  alien  who  seeks  and  accepts 
employment.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  alien 
who  is  here  without  a  legal  right  to  be 
employed,  to  accept  employment  and  to 
work  as  a  competitor  in  our  labor  force. 
But  this  bUl  for  the  first  time  would 
put  some  onus  on  the  employer,  the  man 
who  utilizes  this  illegal  labor  force. 

Customarily,  when  an  employer  has 
been  found  to  be  employing  illegals,  the 
illegals  are  picked  up  and  some  censure 
is   directed   at  the  employer,  who  re- 


sponds. "Who.  me?  I  did  not  |tnow  that 

these  people  were  Illegal."  This  bill  wUl 
give  the  employer  some  incentive  to 
make  a  reasonable  Inquiry— and  how 
much  effort  does  that  take?  Very  llttie  I 
submit.  He  can  Inquire  of  a  prospective 
employee — Are  you  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

If  he  says.    Yes '—that  Is  the  end  of  It. 
If  he  says.  "No"— he  can  then  Inquire  as 
to  his  status  as  an  aUen  In  this  country. 
Now  the  InunlgraUon  and  NaturalUsa- 
tion  Service  already  provides  every  alien 
with  one  type  or  other  of  identfflcauon 
card   I  have  spoken  to  the  representa- 
Uves  of  the  INS.  They  tell  me  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  cannot  prepare  an  ade- 
quate identification  card  which  would  In-. 
dicate  that  the  aUen  Is  or  is  not  entiUed 
to   accept  employment.   That  Is   all   It 
wotild  take  in  order  to  protect  the  em- 
ployer from  the  penalties  under  this  bill. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Badh-lo^  who  states,  and 
this  is  very  true,  that  the  illegal  alien 
labor  force  in  the  United  States  Is  of  aU 
origins.  It  is  not  just  of  Latin  origin,  or 
oriental.    There   are   blonde,   blue-eyed 
Europeans.  They  are  of  every  category 
and  every  race  and  every  nationality  and 
every  type  of  person  and  of  every  type  of 
speech.  It  just  happens  that  different 
groups    are    concentrated    in    different 
parts  of  the  United  States . 

For  those  who.  like  myself,  consider 
themselves  to  be  liberal.  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  the  testimony  which  appears  on 
page  no  and  following  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings.  It  Is  well  worth  reading.  It 
is  testimony  by  Mr.  Sheldon  Greene. 
General  Counsel  of  the  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance,  a  man  who  has  worked 
on  this  program  for  years  and  who  Is  elo- 
quent in  expressing  the  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation.  A  portion  of  his  state- 
ment follows: 

Mr  Chairman.  memberB  of  the  commute*. 
I  am  Sheldon  Greene,  general  counsel  to  Cal- 
ifornia Rural  Legal  Aaslatance. 

I  am  appearing  here  because,  in  the  last 
four  years,  I  have  been  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  illegal  entry.  I  have  lltlg»t«l  It. 
made  some  studies,  done  some  writing,  and 
It  18  certainly  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
problems  one  can  encounter.  The  Congret*  of 
the  United  States  ba«  always  been  frustrated 
with  the  problem  of  aUen  Ubor.  In  1886.  l^- 
Islatlon  was  first  enact«d  to  mlnlmlM  the 
exploitation  and  the  abuse  of  alien  worten. 
both  because  they  were  harmed  and  becauj" 
the   domestic   laborers   were  displaced.   The 
situation  hasn't  reaUy  changed  since  t^en. 
although  Congreas  perlodloaUy  come*  beck 
and  provides  what  they  deem  at  the  time  to 
be  sufficient  safeguards  In  the  law.  to  Insure 
that    the    dtxneetlc    labor    force    won't    be 
harmed  by  the  infiux  of  foreign  laborers. 

For  example,  the  braoero  program.  Uxe 
every  other,  wwi  subject  to  abuMi.  So  mu^ 
so  that  a  governmental  agency  which  studied 
It  in  195*— the  Preeldenfs  Oomml«lon  on 
Migratory  Labor— •otuaUy,  perhaps  without 
precedence,  condemned  the  Oovemment  of 
this  country  for  complicity  In  enoourecing 
lawbreakers  to  disregard  the  braoeco  law. 

In  fact,  the  ImmlgraUon  and  NaMU»U«a- 
tlon  Service  withheld  Ulegal  entranta  to 
farmers  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  minimum 
wages  to  the  braceroe— according  to  the 
agreement  between  the  two  countrtee. 

And  so  It  continues  today— the  staitlBttcB. 
I'm  sure  you  are  familiar  with  them,  show 
this  fantastic  Impact  on  unemployment  and 
on  poverty.  133.000  Ulegal  entrants  were  ap- 
prehended in  California  alone,  in  1970.  And 
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0T»r  300,000  a\»fai  entranU  were  apprehend- 
ed n&tloaAllj. 

OppoMd  to  this  U  the  f»et  tli»t  In  CJall- 
fomlft  thare  U,  or  wm.  In  thto  pMt  month, 
MjOOO  (amUles  of  unemployed  wage  earners 
who  were  being  supported  by  public  aasUt- 
ance.  to  the  tAine  of  about  •100  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  a  year. 

It  la  very  ea«y  to  see  the  connection  be- 
tween Illegal  entry  and  this  problem  of  un- 
employment and  public  dependency.  In  fact, 
when  you  consider  the  number  of  illegal 
entrmnta  who  are  apprehended,  scale  up  the 
number  who  were  not  apprehended  to  per- 
haps 200.000  to  300.000  conserratlTely.  and 
then  compare  that  with  the  fact  that  in  Cali- 
fornia today  there  is  about  600.000  unem- 
ployed. It  U  obvloTM  to  see  that  the  impact 
of  ttie  Illegal  entrant  upon  unemployment  in 
OaUfomla  Is  derastatlng. 


Lastly  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on  the  im- 
pact ol  this  sort  of  employment  upon  our 
economy  and  our  social  structure.  I  have 
In  my  hand — and  I  will  Insert  this  in 
the  R£CORD — a  memorandum  from  the 
o£Qce  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  dated  June  23,  1972. 
I  want  the  Members  to  hear  this.  In  his 
memorandum  he  says  that  in  Los  Angeles 
County  alone  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  that  area,  brought  about  by  the 
presence  of  illegal  aliens,  projects  to  an 
annual  cost  of  $96  million,  and  probably 
more  than  $100  million.  I  am  speaking  of 
1  year  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  memorandum  follows: 

Orricr  of  thi  Los  Amgeijss  Cotjk- 

TT  SUPialNTMJDKNT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

June  23.1972. 
To:    Dr.   R.   McCaughln.   Chief   Deputy   Su- 
perintendent. 
Prom:  BUI  Ruth. 

Re:    Illegal    Aliens — ("Non -Citizens   without 
Immigration  Status") — Preliminary  Re- 
port. 
I  discussed  the  subject  today  with  Roee 
Erllcb.  Their    "300.000"  figure  refers  to  sub- 
ject persons  of  all  ages  believed  to  be  living 
in  the  Loe  Angeles  Unified  School  District. 
The   figure    Is   derived   from   estimates   fre- 
quently   mentioned    by    Immigration    and 
other    authorities    placing    the    number    of 
such  persons  In  the  Southern  California  area 
at  about  one  million. 

Assuming  that  about  20  percent  of  this 
population  would  be  enrolled  In  school,  the 
Loe  Angeles  district  would  have  approxi- 
mately 60,000  Illegal  alien  pupils.  Since  the 
current  expense  of  education  (1970-71)  Is 
approximately  WOO  In  the  district,  this 
would  represent  an  annual  cost  for  educat- 
ing these  pupils  of  $48  million.  Actually, 
such  pupils  often  require  special  Instruc- 
tion (Special  Education  and  E8L  classes) 
and  this  would  mean  higher  costs. 

If  we  assume  that  similar  eivollments  In 
all    other    school    districts    of    the    county 
would  provide  a  combined  total  equal  to  the 
Loo  Angeles  Unified  enrollment,  we  can  proj- 
ect a  countywWe  enrollment  of   120.000  at 
an  anniial  coet  of  t96  million.  (Average  cur- 
rent expense  oountywlde  Is  $806.)    Costs  of 
special  education  for  theee  pupils  probably 
would  Increase  the  projection  to  more  than 
•100  million.   A   further  increase  might   be 
effected    by    projection    on    the    baste    of    a 
ratio  of  44%  to  56%  In  terms  of  Loe  Angeles 
Unified  enrollment  to  the  rest  of  the  county. 
Although  the  law  (EC  6860)  permits  school 
districts  to  make  claims  against  the  county 
for  the  coet  of  educating  such  pupils — thus 
spreading     the     tax     burden     countywlde — 
fewer  than  300  ADA  claims  were  filed  by  all 
dtstrlcta  last  school  year.  Our  contacts  with 
districts  Indicate  that  the  lack  of  claims,  to 
date.  U  due  to  the  diffleiilty  in  iiUntitying 
"non-clttzens   without   Immigration   status" 
and  to  concerns  about  community  relations 
problems  inasmuch  as  the  law  requires  that 


the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  upon 
whose  attendance  such  claims  are  based 
must  be  forwarded  to  Immigration  author- 
ities. 

The  purpose  In  the  preceding  explanation 
of  the  provisions  under  Education  Code  Sec- 
tion 6960  Is  to  Illustrate  the  lack  of  avaUable 
data  In  school  records  to  Eubstantlate  the 
"guesstimates"  about  the  "non-cltlzen  with- 
out Immigration  status." 

We  could  attempt  a  telephone  survey  of 
selected  districts  to  seek  further  clues  on  the 
subject,  but  the  lack  of  response  to  the 
provisions  of  EC  6950  suggests  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  glean  much  information  by  this 
means. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  HoLirraLD) . 
my  dean. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  I  have  had  a 
number  of  Mexican  American  people  in 
my  district  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  bom  here  and  who 
are  very  valuable  citizens,  who  have  come 
to  me  over  the  past  few  months  and 
complained  about  the  competition  they 
have  to  face  with  these  people  who  come 
in  illegally. 

The  figures  the  gentleman  has  given 
of  the  deportation  of  almost  a  half  mil- 
lion people  annually  from  southern 
California  is  evidence  of  the  widespread 
practice  of  Ulegal  aliens  coming  in  and 
taking  the  jobs  of  a  great  many  resident 
legal  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  HoLirraLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Danielson  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  in  concluding 
that  increasing  the  number  of  border 
patrol  agents  is  no  solution.  We  have 
more  than  3,500  already.  They  did  re- 
port 420.000  people  last  year  but  they 
only  skimmed  the  surface.  More  Immi- 
gration Service  staff  is  not  the  answer, 
however.  We  need  the  active,  dedicated 
cooperation  of  the  employer. 

Illegal  aliens  are  also  subject  to  ex- 
ploitation and  abuse.  For  example,  at 
two  plants  in  Los  Angeles  employees  were 
questioned  by  immigration  ofiQcials  and 
53  deportable  aliens  were  discovered.  Al- 
legations that  a  number  of  employees  at 
one  of  these  plants  had  paid  supervisors 
amounts  ranging  from  $350  to  $750  to 
obtain  their  jot)s  were  investigated  by  the 
district  attorney.  It  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  legally  admissible  evidence  to 
prove  those  allegations,  and  it  appears 
that — even  if  it  was  true — there  is  little 
that  could  be  done  other  than  to  prose- 
cute them  for  operating  an  employment 
agency  without  a  license. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibUity 
that  the  illegal  alien  would  be  willing  to 
pay  that  kind  of  money  for  a  job — at  so 
much  a  week  on  payday — although  I 
doubt  if  many  of  them  could  get  it  to- 
gether in  cash  at  one  time.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  a  Mexican  laborer  earns 
the  equivalent  of  $2  for  a  fuU  day's 
work  in  Mexico,  but  in  an  unskilled  job 
in  this  country,  he  can  earn  between  $10 
and  $15  a  day. 


The  jobs  they  take  are  unskilled  work. 
The  people  they  are  cutting  out  of  work 
are  our  own  hard-core  unemployed, 
where  the  imemployment  rate  is  the 
highest.  In  my  own  district  they  are 
taking  the  jobs  from  the  people  who  most 
urgently  need  those  very  jobs — unem- 
ployed Mexican  Americans. 

And  this  is  the  reason  that  I  feel  it  is 
extremely  important  that  we  do  some- 
thing and  do  it  fast. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  another  im- 
ix)rtant  economic  factor.  A  few  months 
ago  the  Congress  appropriated  $1  billion 
for  Public  Service  Employment,  which 
is  supposed  to  create  173,000  jobs.  About 
10  percent — $100  million — was  allocated 
to  California — or,  about  17,300  jobs  tor 
our  State.  More  than  90,000  of  the  illegal 
aliens  picked  up  this  past  year  were  in 
California. 

Obviously,  it  would  seem,  these  aliens 
were  holding  more  jobs  than  we  are  cre- 
ating with  the  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment Act.  In  other  words,  effective  legis- 
lation that  would  prevent  illegal  aliens 
from  taking  jobs  from  citizens  and  le- 
gally admitted  permanent  residents 
would  be  more  valuable  in  California 
than  the  Public  Service  Employment  Act. 
Nationwide,  there  are  roughly  5  mil- 
lion unemployed.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  500.000  illegal  ahens  holding  jobs  in 
this  country  would  indicate  that  unem- 
ployment rates  could  be  cut  by  10  percent 
if  illegals  were  effectively  prevented  from 
going  to  work  here. 

I  might  also  mention  that  there  are 
approximately  350,000  unemployed  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war.  We  can  safely 
say  that  there  are  more  illegal  aliens 
working  in  this  country  than  there  are 
unemployed  Vietnam  vets. 

These  figures  must  necessarily  be  esti- 
mates. We  know  how  many  aliens  are 
apprehended,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
many  are  not  discovered. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  illegal 
aliens  actually  in  the  United  States  run 
between  1  to  10  million.  With  more 
than  420.000  deportable  aliens  located  in 
the  United  States  in  fiscal  1971,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  figure  is  not  at  least 
more  than  2  million.  This  aUows  for  four 
escaping  detection  for  each  one  that  is 
located. 

Most  of  the  aliens  located  are  not  ofB- 
cially  deported — an  action  which  would 
make  them  subject  to  imprisonment  if 
they  were  located  in  the  United  States 
subsequently.  Only  16,893,  less  than  5 
percent,  of  the  345,353  located  in  fiscal 
1970  were  deported.  There  were  another 
303,348  who  were  "required  to  depart" 
from  the  United  States.  That  means  they 
are  loaded  on  a  bus  and  taken  to  the 
border  or  otherwise  ordered  to  leave. 
Many  of  them  retiu-n  almost  immediately 
and  many  employers  rehire  the  same 
aliens  who  have  been  apprehended  a  few 
days  earlier  while  in  their  employ. 

An  anecdote  to  illustrate  this  can  best 
be  given  by  quoting  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived several  weeks  ago  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Immigration  office  as  a  result  of 
a  complaint  about  illegal  aliens  working 
in  a  small  restaurant  which  I  forwarded 
to  them.  The  letter  reads,  in  part: 

Investigators  apprehended  three  aliens  Il- 
legally In  the  United  States  In  their  employ- 
ment  at    the    cafe.    Two   other    aliens,   also 
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-.--liy  in  the  united  States  and  also  em-          Accordingly  the  Commltt^  1°"=*?**     ^SS's  8?^"^  o'lSSlkl 

Itoved  by  the  same  cale.  were  apprehended      the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair,      Ashbrook  Gray  ONeUl 

Vca.  nearby  motel.  The  only  employee  left      j^^^    McFall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit-      Ashley  Orlffln  ^!i5° 

»i  the  cafe  is  a  United  SUtes  clttaen  wait-     ^^  ^j  ^^  ^^olg  House  on  the  State  of     Aspln  g;:^****  p"S. 

reas.                                                                  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee     eegich  orover  Peyser 

T  r-an  sympathize  with  the  breakfast     having  had  under  consideration  the  bill     Belcher  2"^''  Sf*,, 

customers   the  next   morning,   but   the     (H.R.  16188)  to  amend  Uie  Immigration     Bennett  oude^  Pirnie 

n^t  of  this  story  is  that  I  received  a     and  NationaUty  Act,  and  for  other  pur-     ^^^  „^ey  Poweu 

^rt  about  a  week  later  that  claimed     poses,    pursuant    to    House    Resolution     eiagsi  Hail  V^lVkn 

SK  eveTone  of  the  aliens  who  had     1108,  he  reported  the  bill  back  te  the     Blester  Hamuwn  ^^-^'^^^ 

22n  apprehended  at  the  cafe  were  back     House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted     ^^^^  "^j^wt  ^le 

"fwork                                                                              by  tl^e  Committee  of  the  Whole.                        Boggs  Hanna  Randall 

It  is  a  tremendous  problem  to  attempt         The  SPEAKER.  Under  toe  rule,  the     Boumg  g^Sti^"  ^^ 

to  solve  simply  by  seeking  out  individual     previous  question  is  ordered.                        Bn!dema«  Harsh.  Rew 

.'ipns  and  taking  them  to  the  border.              Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any     grasco  Harvey  Reuse 

f  intend  to  try  and  enlist  the  aid  of  the     amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put     B«y  Having.  ^^l^^,  va. 

only  person  who   can  really  solve  the     them  en  gros.                                                    Bn»ks  Hechier,  w  v»  Robison,  n.t. 

nroblem— the  employer.                                     The  amendments  were  agreed  to.             Broomflew  Heckler.  Mass.  Rodino 

statistics    concerning    aliens    appre-         The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the     Brotzman  5»i^  ^,  S?!«., 

hS  are  as  folloSr*                                engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the     Brown.  M.ch.  Heuto.^^  Rog-^ 

STATISTICS   RELATXD  TO   ILLEGAL  ALIENS                    bill.                                                            ^.        ^                               ^         BroybUl.  N.C.  Hlck..  MaSS.  RoMjej^. 

Total  number  of  deportable  aliens  located          The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed      sroyhllL  Va.  Hicks.  Wash.  5^^'^^°'"*' 

JtheumSf States.'^                                    and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the     BurJ^e.^^  hu»'„  ^^^ 

FY  1970. 345.353.                                                              third  time.                                                                             Burllson.  Uo.  HoUfield  Boy 

FY    1971,    420.126    almost    22    percent    In-      motion  to  RicoMitfrr  omaiD  bt  mk.  pucx  or      Burton  Horton  Runnels 

crease  over  1970.                                                                                                 tetas                                          Byrne.  Pa.  2°^"  II^PP* 

^^^^^                                                                                                                                                               ,           .,      ntTTii>ii  Wl«  Howard  Buta 

FROM  MEXICO                                 j^^j..  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I     ^^"'  huii  st  oennain 

PY 1970, 296.801.                                               offer  a  motion  to  recommit.                           carey.  n.t.  Hungate  l*'^^?^ 

FY    1971.    348,178    i83    percent    of    total).           .pj^     SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op-      Carlson  5!^?1,„,^  a^to 

Total  number  of  deportable  aliens  located      ^fiJ.f^thPbm''                                                        ^''""^  H-k^  sSwle 

wh'o  had  entered  the  U.S.  without  inspection      ^^^  ^j^J^^^^ '  ,f     ^exas.     I     am,     Mr.      l'^^^'  '^^  l^ut 

(surreptitious    border-crossers)  :                             QnPaker                                                                         C^berlaln  Jarman  8chneeb.ll 

FY  1970. 244.492.                                                           Speaker.              _    ,^      „,     ,        ,1,             ^      Clancy  Johnson,  Calif.  Schwengel 

FY  1971   317,822                                                                    The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report      ^1*°^*  Johnson.  P«  Selberltng 

raoM  MKOCO                                   the  motion  to  recommit.                                       Clausen,  Jones.  Tenn.  ^JPj*y 

FY  1970, 243.826.                                                               The  Clerk  read  as  follOWS:                                ^^DonH.^  ^^nmeler  ISST^ 

FT   1971     312  943    (98.5  percent   of   total).          Mr.  Peici  of  Texas  moves  to  recommit  the      qq^^„  KeaUng  Slack 

so;^HW.ST  K.aioN-.T   .3.1                     ^11    H^.    16188.   to  the   Committee   on   the              ,^  Kee  ^^^^^i' 

Total:    330.527    located,    of    these    298,858     Judiciary.                                                                        Conover  ^^^^  smith.  NY. 

had  entered   without   Inspection.                               The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the      corman  King  Snyder 

Calif     90.623    located,    of    these    76,827     previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo-     coughUn  Kiuczynski  |Pff^ 

had  entered  without  inspection.                        tion  to  recommit.                                                 g;^°^  kIto.  stiSo^. 

Texas    193.122    Ux^ted^    of    these    176,951           There  was  no  objection.                                     SaniS,Va.  SLlgrebe,  J.WlUlam 

'"^^"^  «i  J' ^a^rrThese     38,852          The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the      ganle^N.^.  Latta  Stan^n.^ 

had  entered  without  Inspection.                         motion  to  recommit.                                             ^^^  q^  Lmn  Steed 

Balance  from  New  Mexico,  Nevada.  Okla-          The     question    was     taken;     and     the      Davis.  S.C  Long.  Md.  St^e 

homa    Colorado,  Wyoming,   and   Utah   6.480      Speaker    announced    that    the   noes    ap-      Dellenbeck  Lujui  li^ike 

located,  of  these  6.228  had  entered  without      peared  to  have  it.                                                       g«^^*  MSio?key  St^tton 

inspection.                                                   ^      ^  ^          Mr.   PRICE  Of   Texas.  Mr.   Speaker.  I      Sfr^nnkl  McClure  StubWeaeld 

1961-^1971  total  Illegal  aliens  apprehended                     ^^   ^^^   ^.^^^   ^^   ^.^^   ground   that      Dickinson  McColUster  Sluckey 

m  the  united  Staus:                                           a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the     Dingen  McCuUoch  s^i^n^^ 

1961  - 88.823          ^^   ^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^   quorum    is   not     g?^°''^'^  m^  i^yior 

1962   92,758      1^^^^^^                                                                               Dow^^  ^^^^  ^Hf^*"  ^'^'"• 

Im :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^.  597     The  speaker.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  duu^  ^^r:L"y  ?i^son,  oa. 

1965  _                            110,371       not  present.                                                                      du  Pont  Madden  Thompson.  N.J 

1966  "          138,520         The  Sergeart  at  Arms  will  notify  ab-     ovfjer  Maiiuard  Thomson,  wis 

1967  161.608     sent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call     Eckhardt  Mann  4?,2^ 

,Q«<.                                                      212,067      tK«.  ,«ii                                                                               Edwards.  Ala.      Martin  nJ!?r^ 

1S08   000  RC7      the  roll.  Edwards  Calif    Math  las,  Calif     Udall 

19« ""o!=',M        The  question   was  taken:    and  there     Eiiberg  Mathis.  oa.  H^*™*"  „ 

1970 345.353      ^^^^_^^^^  53    ^^y,   297,  not  voting  81.      Er.enbom  ^^^^  ^tS^'"° 

as  follows:                                                             |»=°     colo  MazzoU  vigortto 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the                                 |RoU  No.  359)                                 tpv^\\  Meeds  Wampler 

genUeman  yield?                                                                       yeas~63                                Pindiey  ^T^I'  wSSen 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield   to   my  col-      Abbltt                  Downing             Puroell                     ^^  tSl^Oblo        Whltehurst 

league     the    gentleman    from    California      Anderson.            Fisher                   Wulllen                      Piowers  Mlmsh  Whltten 

(Mr  T?nvRAi  )                                                                      ^-^Hf-                 Goldwater           Rees                           Flvnt  MlnahaU  WldnaU 

I^^'roTbAI..  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I     ^-— '  *'^     r^^Aia.         ^n^ai              £^^1.  n  ^li^^n  ^a^ 

say    to    the    gentleman    from    Califorma      Burleeon.  Tex.     ICazen                   Boybal                       ^^^  Montgomery       Wilson. 

that  no  one  is  quarreling  With  his  figures,     cabeii               f^,^           ItJ^iI^                  winiamD.      Moorhesd  (paries  H. 

Those  who  oppose  this  bill  agree  with  the     g^^^^ex.        Mc^^ack       Ifk":^'"                 1^"^^  «^^  Tom 

gentleman.  The  only  thing  we  are  saying     chappeii           McBwen            skubitz                prenzei  Murphy.  111.       wjatt 

is  that  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  ad-     chishoim          ^\^X,,,            f"?^"'  ^^^-         Fiuton  Myers  wydier 

minister  this  law.  This  is  discriminatory     g{-— °^      JJ^^'"             wa^glo^nner             g^-Jtz  Natcber  WyU^ 

and  we  do  not  agree  with  the  way  it  is      coUlns.  111.          Passman               Waldle                       Qialmo  Nichols  Zlon 

done.                                                                               Comns,Tex.        Pft^°                White                       Gibbons  NIX  Zw»ch 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  my  distin-      golj^^^               Pl^Ue                   Wrt^t                      Gonzalez  Obey 

guished  colleague  for  his  comments.               oenholm              Price.  Tex             Young.  Tex.  NOT  VOTING — 81 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  motion                                NATS— 297                                Abourezk  Baker  Blanton 

^strike.                                                                        Abemethy           Anderson,  m.      Andrews                  Abzug  Baring  21;!°? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the     ^^^^         A^Serson.             N.Dak.               'I'^I^^t^r  ll^ni  iSnan 

Committee  rises.                                                         Addabbo                 Tenn.               Annunzlo                 Asplnall  Be^lU  BucMnan 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  UM.  16188  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPHIAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mahon  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Green  of  Pennsylvsuila  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
man. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr  Hanley  with  Mr.  Ballaback. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Etevlne. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr  Evlna  of  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr    Gaydoe   with   Mr.   Springer. 

Mr.  Puclnakl  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mills  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MlkTa  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Macdonaid  of  Massachtisetta  with  Mr. 

Prey. 

Mr.  liBggett  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mrs    Abrug  with  Mr.  Carney. 
Mr    Cotter  with  Mr.  Davis   of   Wisconsin 
Mr   Conyera  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California 
Mr.    Jonea    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Mlzell. 

Mr  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr    Boland  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mm.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  MetcaKe  with  Mr.  Aboureak. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Bdmondson  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Oallflanakls. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  MlUs  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Messrs.  HOLIFIELD,  BOLLING.  LONG 
of  Maryland,  McCULLOCH.  3TRATTON, 
and  MICHEL  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  KOCH  and  DELLUMS  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsldep  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  the  change  in  the  leg- 
islative program  for  the  balance  of  this 
we^. 

On  tomorrow  we  will  not  consider  H.R. 
15003,  the  consumer  product  safety  bill. 
We  h(H)e  to  consider  that  bill  next  week. 
We  will  consider  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15495.  the  military  procurement 
bill,  which  will  be  considered  under  a 
rule  waiving  points  of  order. 

We  will  then  consider  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  14896,  the  School  Lunch 
Act  amendments,  on  which  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Perkins,  has  unanimous  consent. 

We  then  hope  to  have  and  probably 
will  begin  general  debate  on  H.R.  16593, 
the  Defoise  Department  appropriations 
bill.  We  would  only  have  general  debate 
on  that  bill  tomorrow,  and  do  not  antici- 
pate reading  the  bill  for  amendment  un- 
til Thursday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Is  that  the  or- 
der in  which  the  program  will  follow,  as 
far  as  you  can  tell  today? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  far  as  I  can  tell  today, 
the  conference  report  on  military  pro- 
.     curement    wUl    be    the    first    order    of 
business. 

The  school  limch  amendments  will  be 
second,  and  general  debate  on  defraise 
appropriaticxis  follows. 
I  jrield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3442. 
COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up   the   conference   report   on   the  bill 
<3.  3442),  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  the  authorization 
for    grants    for    communicable    disease 
control  and  vaccination  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent    that    the    statement    of    the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objectiMi. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 6.  1972.  > 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading* . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 

considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  3442,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  programs  of  assistance 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
the  control  and  prevention  of  communi- 
cr.ble  diseases.  This  conference  report  Is 
in  most  respects  the  same  as  the  House- 
passed  bill  except  that  we  have  sepa- 
rated the  House-passed  support  for  ve- 
nereal disease  control  programs  into  a 
new  section,  and  compromised  with  the 
Senate  on  the  money  figures  in  the  two 
bills. 

The  House  bill  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $90  million  In  each  fiscal  year 
from  1973  through  1975.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  a  total  of  $165  million  for 
each  fiscal  year  over  the  same  period, 
and  the  conference  report  authorizes  a 
total  of  $107.5  million  per  year. 

The  House-passed  bill  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $50  million  In  each  fiscal 
year  for  grants  for  venereal  disease  con- 
trol programs.  In  the  Senate  bill  and  In 
the  conference  report  venereal  diseases 
are  treated  in  a  separate  section  which 
specifically  authorizes  project  grants  for 
research,  demonstrations  and  training 
with  respect  to  venereal  disease:  formu- 
la grEints  to  States  for  public  health 
programs  for  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
and  project  grants  to  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  for  prevention  and  con- 
trol programs.  The  total  authorization 
in  this  section  will  be  $62.5  million  a 
year. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  also  contained 
increases  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  authorization  for  family  plan- 
ning services  and  project  grants  for 
health  services  development.  For  family 
planning  services,  the  conference  report 
increases  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations in  fiscal  year  1973  from  $90 
million  to  $111.5  million.  The  conference 
report  does  not  contain  the  Senate- 
passed  increase  in  authorization  for  proj- 
ect grants  for  health  services  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
communicable  diseases,  including  mea- 
sles, tuberculosis,  and.  particularly,  ve- 
nereal diseases,  are  an  ever-present 
threat  to  the  health  of  this  Nation.  This 
bill  will  increase  our  programs  for  the 
control  of  these  diseases  and  make  them 
substantially  more  effective.  I  know  (A 
no  opposition  to  this  conference  report 
and.  because  this  Is  a  good  bill  which 
we  need  as  soon  as  possible.  I  urge  Its 
passage.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  ne 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee <Mr.  CARTBR). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say 
that  this  is  a  good  conference  report,  we 
did  not  get  the  House  position  in  its 
entirety,  but  most  of  it  was  obtained. 

Of  course,  this  bill  has  to  do  with  the 
prevention  of  diseases  such  as  tubercu- 
losis, measles,  and  venereal  diseases,  ana 
it  also  includes  an  authorization  tor 
family  planning.  AU  thes^  things  are  very 
much  needed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  <rf  the 
conference  report.  ,  „  .  .,  ^^„^^ 
Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  yield 
nttb  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
fhairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  goitleman 
for  jieldlng.  ^     ■  i     * 

Mr  Speaker,  I  should  Uke  to  join  In 
asking  passage  of  the  conference  report. 
It  is  a  good  report.  It  does  address  itself 
to  the  great  need  for  doing  something 
with  respect  to  communicable  diseases 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  VD  epidemic  which  is 
.spreading  all  over  the  Nation.  This  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  PubUc  Health  and  En- 
vironment and  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  386  to  2  on  July  18.  1972. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motlMi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^_^_ 

DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  CORRECT  THE 
TFTLE  OF  THE  BILL,  S.  3442 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
698) .  to  provide  for  the  correction  of  the 
title  of  the  bill  just  passed,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  res- 
olution as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bin  (S.  3442)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  grants  for  communicable  disease 
control  and  vaccination  assistance  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  correct  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  extend  and  revise  the  program  of  assist- 
ance under  that  Act  for  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  communicable  diseases." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reo.uest  of  the  gentleman  f  r«n  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resoluticMi  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

BUSING 

(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Time  mag- 
azine, in  a  recently  authorized  poll,  found 
that  67  percent  of  the  cross  section  of 
Americans  questiCHied  were  "totally  op- 
Posed"  to  forced  school  busing. 

The  Time  findings  square  almost  ex- 
actly with  those  of  other  opinion  sam- 
plings and  also  with  the  vote  results  of 
elections  in  which  school  busing  has  been 
presented  as  an  issue. 


The  fact,  thus,  must  be  faced  by  thoee 
in  positions  of  authority.  The  people  do 
not  want  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept abandoned.  Nor  do  they  want  their 
chUdren  hauled  tor  various  distances 
each  school  day  to  achieve  some  social 
goai  uiurelated  to  educailon. 

Few  issues  in  our  national  history  have 
so  aroused  the  emoUons  of  thoee  im- 
mediately involved  as  has  that  of  com- 
pulsory busing.  It  Is  spreading  bitterness. 
fanning  popular  defiance,  and  creating 
tensions  such  as  never  were  felt  before. 
I  am  certain  that  vast  ntunbers  of  our 
black  citizens  are  as  opposed  to  forced 
busing  and  as  concerned  for  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  as  are  whites.  We  have 
seen  in  Pittsburgh  certain  of  the  black 
civil  rights  leaders  turn  their  attenUon 
to  campaigns  against  busing. 

If  busing  could  bring  better  education 
for  aU  our  youngsters— if  it  could  achieve 
a  harmonious  racial  balance  in  the 
schools— if  it  could  promote  racial  un- 
derstanding and  amity  gwierally- then 
every  thoughtful  American  would  and 
should  support  it.  But  the  facts  are 
otherwise.  Money  and  time  spent  m  bus- 
ing means  less  money  and  time  spent  on 
education. 

Also,  the  feelings  generated  by  the 
forcing  of  something  which  most  people 
do  not  want  can  only  worsen  our  race 
relations  and  threaten  the  fine  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  field  over 
recent  years. 

The  solutions  which  the  busing  advo- 
cjates  seek  cannot  come  through  the 
transporting  of  children  away  from 
their  home  neighborhoods,  but  must 
come  through  the  improving  of  our 
schools  where  they  are  substandard,  the 
elimination  of  our  ghettos  and  arrange- 
ments by  which  all  our  citizens,  regard- 
less of  race,  can  share  in  the  c^por- 
tunitics  for  a  good  life  in  America. 

Let  us  upgrade  our  schools  to  the  high- 
est level  possible.  Let  us  ^lend  pubUc 
funds  on  this  rather  than  on  buying  and 
operating  buses.  And  let  us  work  for  a 
better  understanding  between  the  races 
and  to  eliminate  with  care  and  wisdom 
the  barriers  which  divide  them. 

Congress  has  addressed  itself  to  the 
schoolbuslng  controversy,  laboring  over 
legislation  to  curb  the  practice.  But,  as 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  highly 
chaxg*^  matter,  the  congressional  "cure" 
is  wordy,  full  of  doubletalk,  and  poten- 
tially ineffective.  As  a  Ccxigressman,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  make  pubUc  my 
views.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  bus- 
ing in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  will  bring 
far  more  problems  than  it  possibly  could 
solve  iJid  that  our  children,  black  and 
white,  Lest  can  be  educated  by  Improving 
rather  than  destroying  our  system  of 
neighborhood  schools. 

I  have  and  will  support  any  legisla- 
tion which  has  this  as  its  cleax  purpose. 


The  Olympiad  flame  has  been  extin- 
guished. But  there  caimot  be  erased  the 
shock  and  horror  which  engulfed  the 
world  when  the  news  broke  of  the  muroar 
of  the  IsraeU  athletes  by  Arab  terrortete 
last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday,  I  attttidea 
a  special  service  for  the  dead  which  was 
held  in  the  Loop  Synagogue  in  Chicago, 
111  The  mood  of  the  hundreds  who 
attended  was  one  of  deep  emoUon.  of 
profound  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  the 
families  of  those  who  had  been  slain. 
In  everybody's  mind  was  the  question: 
Would  something  be  done  to  prevent  a 
repeUUon  of  the  brutal  killingB  by  Arab 
terrorists?  These  killings  had  occurred 
in  Munich.  Germany.  The  previous  mur- 
der of  innocent  civilians  had  occurred  at 
the  Lod  Airport  In  Israel.  Would  nations 
continue  to  stand  by  In  apparent  help- 
lessness while  Arab  terrorists  make  the 
whole  world  their  arena  for  murder? 

In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  week.  I  urged  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  mobilize  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  take  action  to  halt  the 
brutal,  criminal  kUhngs.  I  repeat  that 
request  now.  We  must  not  let  the  time 
pass  without  pressing  for  a  solution  to 
this  bitter  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  service  in  the  Loop  Synagogue  was 
the  brilliant,  scholarly  rabbi  of  Anahe 
Emet  SjTiagogue,  Dr.  Seymour  J.  Cohen, 
past  president  of  the  Synagogue  Council 
of  America.  His  moving  address,  resound- 
ing through  the  hushed  synagogue,  gave 
courage  and  comfort  to  the  grieving 
worshippers. 
He  said: 

They   who   perished   In  Munich  will  live 
forever  In  our  hearts 


THOSE  WHO  PERISHED  AT  MUNICH 

WILL     LIVE     FOREVER     IN     OUR 

HEARTS 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Olympic 
games  are  over.  The  races  have  been  run. 


The  congregation  softly  murmured 
"Amen." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  append 
Rabbi  Cohen's  eloquent  address  to  my 
mnsirkfi  for  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  read.  It  follows: 

REMAKKS    of    DB.    SETMOtJS    J.    COHkW.    RABBI. 
ANSHX     EMKT     STNAGOCtJr 

We  are  shocked  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
events  of  yesterday.  Beautiful  yoiing  lives 
have  been  cruelly  snxifled  out.  victims  of  In- 
sensitive barbarians.  They  died  at  the  bands 
of  their  murderers  but  they  are  the  victims 
of  a  world  which  Is  still  unprepared  to  put  an 
end  to  piracy,  to  kidnapping  and  the  murder 
of  innocents. 

The  moral  health  of  mankind  U  reflected 
In  the  mirror  of  Jewish  experience.  We  are 
the  sensitive  barometer  of  mankind.  When 
Jewish  blood  Is  cheap,  all  life  becomes  cheap. 
When  Jewish  blood  Is  cheap,  It  Is  the  sign  of 
a  sick  world;  when  Jewish  life  Is  precious,  all 
human  life  Is  precious.  It  Is  a  sign  of  a  world 
which  la  splrltuaUy  aUve,  which  Is  sensl- 
tive,  concerned  not  with  seU,  but  with  the 
safety  of  aU.  We  are  the  world's  barometer 
of  the  moral  state  of  mankind 

An  Israeli  coach  who  faced  the  tormenting 
dUemma  of  saving  the  lives  of  his  young 
team  or  surrendering  to  the  demands  of 
their  ultimate  murderers  agonlaed  and 
shouted  In  den>«»r:  "Why  dont  they  ever 
fight  fair?"  The  fighting  of  wars  Is  not  the 
hallmark  of  the  Jewish  people.  We  h»t«  war; 
we  love  peace.  God's  Name  U  Peace.  We  t«*ch 
our  children  when  they  first  start  lisping  in 
the  cradle,  the  word  "Shalom",  the  word 
"Peace".  We  teach  It  to  otirselves  every  day 
of  our  lives.  Why  don't  they  ever  fight  fair? 
How  do  vou  fight  an  enemy  who  putt  bombs 
on  beaches,  shells  school  buses,  massacres 
pUgrlms    on    their    way    to    Jerusalem,    the 
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P*ltbful  City  of  Peace?  We  §':antee  ourseWes 
and  ask: 

How  could  It  happen  when  peace  seemed  to 

b*  lo  near? 

How  could  It  happen  at  Che  Olympics  which 
bring  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Bast  and  West,  m  a  grand  demonstra- 
tion of  sportsmanship  and  fairness? 

How  could  It  happen  in  that  very  country 
which  had  taken  the  torch  and  Ignited  the 
whole  conttoent  and  burned  the  flesh  of 
mUllona  of  our  people? 

How  could  It  happen  In  that  very  Bavarian 
city  where,  40  years  ago.  the  ravings  and  rant- 
lugs  of  a  mad  killer  whose  Infamous  deeds 
desuoyed  so,  so  many  mUllons,  were  llrst 
heard? 

We  come  to  this  House  of  Ood.  we  come 
to   this  Fortress  of  Palth,   to  this  Place   to 
which  Jews  have  always  assembled  for  solace 
and  study,  for  prayer  and  renewal,  we  come 
In   thla   hour.    In   this  time   of   distress,   we 
come  to  this  House  of  God  where  we  dally 
strengthen  our  better  selves,  we  come  here 
to  this  Sanctuary  of  the  Spirit  for  morale, 
to  continue  to  fortify  our  will  to  help  man- 
kind and  our  people  on  the  road  to  peace 
We  come  to  this  Synagogue,  our  most  sub- 
lime   expression    of    our    religious    life    for 
morale.  We  come  to  re  learn  the  basic  lesson 
of     morality.     The    temptation    to    become 
bestial   is   great.   We   will   not   become   bar- 
barians. The  guilty,  those   who  carried  out 
this   nefarious  crime,   and  those   who  stood 
miles   away    in    their   capitals   will   be    pun- 
ished by  God  and  by  man,  but  we  will  not 
become   beasts.  Thcee   who  have  spoken   In 
this  country  so  quickly  and  so  glibly  must 
be  circumspect  In  their  words  and  cautious 
In  their  deeds.  We  come  for  morale,  we  come 
for  morality. 

The  tragedy  of  Munich  Is  In  the  life  of 
all  who  succumbed.  Christian  as  well  as  Jew. 
The  tragedy  of  Munich  Is  in  the  life  ot 
Moehe  Weinberg,  who  left  a  widow,  and 
a  month-old  babe  who  will  never  feel  the 
warmth  of  his  strong  embrace.  The  tragedy 
of  Munich  Is  In  a  David  Berger  who  left 
Cleveland,  a  Magna  Cum  Laude  graduate 
of  one  of  America's  oldest  universities,  who 
came  from  the  free  world  to  Israel  to  build 
and  to  be  rebuilt,  to  share  In  the  thrilling 
drama  of  our  people,  reborn  and  our  home- 
land set  free,  came  to  Israel  to  help  people. 
The  tragedy  of  Munich  Is  In  the  life  of  Mark 
Slavln.  18  years  old.  who  only  three  months 
ago  went  from  Soviet  slavery  to  the  freedom 
of  Israel 

They  are  gone  now. 

But  to  the  heavens  which  are  still  torn 
by  the  tormented  screams  of  their  dying 
bodlee.  to  those  very  heavens,  we  lift  our 
•yes.  we  ask  Ood:  Grant  us  strength,  make 
us  strong,  keep  us  morally  firm  to  continue 
their  heritage  of  htiman  dignity  and  fair- 
ness. 

They  who  perished  In  Munich  will  live 
forever  in  our  hearts. 


CIVIC  SERVICE  BY  MILITARY 
RESERVES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  taken  tbJs  special  order  to  Inform 
my  ooUcacuee  concerning  civic  service 
and  domeeiic  action  activities  In  two  of 
our  military's  Reserve  components — the 
Air  National  Ouard — AND — and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve — U8AFR. 

We  all  realize  that  the  primary  Fed- 
eral mission  of  the  citizen  airmen  of  the 
Ouard  and  Reserve  is  to  train  in  their 
specialty  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  assist 
with  the  defense  of  the  United  States  In 


time  of  emergency.  However,  we  do  not 
often  hear  about  the  patriotic,  unselfish, 
and  important  actions  of  these  part-time 
military  volunteers  in  behalf  of  our 
country's  social  and  economic  welfare. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1972, 
widely  separated  sections  of  our  Nation 
were  adversely  affected  by  natural  and 
industrial  disasters  of  significant  impor- 
tance. Quietly,  in  a  true  sense  of  caring 
for  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens,  volun- 
teer guardsmen  and  reservists  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  assistance  in  every 

case. 

In  May,  air  guardsmen  and  air  reserv- 
ists flew  tons  of  flreflghting  equipment 
and  equipment  operators  Into  Arizona  to 
assist  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service  with  their 
efforts  to  quench  forest  fires  near  Pres- 

cott.  . 

June  saw  severe  flooding  hit  parts  of 
South  Dakota,  mid-Atlantic  States,  and 
Arizona.  Again,  guardsmen  and  reserv- 
ists were  there,  helping  with  rescue  and 
recovery  efforts.  Air  Guardsmen  from 
Minnesota  and  air  reservists  from  Mis- 
souri and  Utah  airlifted  relief  supplies 
and  equipment  by  the  ton  into  the  Rapid 
City  area.  Near  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  Air 
Force  reservists  from  a  helicopter  rescue 
unit  were  credited  with  saving  29  lives 
during  flash  flooding. 

The  most  widespread  disaster  was,  of 
course.  Hurricane  Agnes  and  her  disas- 
trous flooding  along  the  east  coast,  par- 
ticularly in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
This  most  extensive  disaster  brought  the 
most  widespread  response  from  the  vol- 
unteers of  the  ANG  and  USAFR.  During 
almost  a  week  of  relief  operation,  Air 
Guardsmen   from   units   in  New   York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina  air- 
lifted   over    660.000    pounds    of    vitally 
needed  equipment  and  supplies  into  flood - 
stricken   areas.   Reservists   Eissigned   to 
units  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  and  Utah  responded  by 
flying  some  584,000  pounds  of  relief  sup- 
plies into  areas  hard  hit  by  the  storm. 
Over  1,200,000  pounds  were  delivered  by 
our  volunteer  airmen  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

Recently  in  my  own  State,  sui  indus- 
trial disaster  at  a  silver  mine  near  Kellogg 
took  many  lives.  But,  Air  Force  reservists 
from  Wisconsin  did  what  they  could  to 
help  by  flying  in  11  tons  of  seismic  listen- 
ing gear  and  associated  equipment  in  an 
effort  to  help  us. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  ANG  and 
USAFR  flying  training,  disaster  relief 
such  aLS  I  have  cited  has  always  been  a 
major  effort  in  Guard  and  Reserve  civic 
activities.  Activities  like  these  are  often 
unrecognized  day-to-day  responses  by 
Air  Guardsmen  and  Air  Force  reservists 
when  the  need  arises. 

While  the  drama  may  lie  with  disaster 
relief  efforts,  our  citiien  airmen  have 
been  giving  their  time,  talents,  and  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  lot  of  our  country 
and  its  citizens  in  many  ways. 

In  Idaho,  an  Air  National  Guard  unit 
at  Boise  hosted  over  1,100  children,  youth 
groups,  and  adults  at  educational  tours 
and  briefings  of  unit  facilities,  in  April 
and  May  of  this  year  alone.  They  have 
held  classes  in  vrildemess  survival  for 
some  400  youths  and  young  adults.  Air- 
men   fr<Mn    the    xmit    transported    99 


patients  from  St.  Albans  Hospital  to  a 
new  medical  facility.  The  unit  furnished 
facilities  to  support  community  needs, 
such  as  use  of  the  rifle  range  by  law-en- 
forcement groups  and  use  of  barrackB 
by  Boy  Scouts  unable  to  find  other  hous- 
ing. 

In  California,  400  Air  Force  Reservists 
refurbished  a  building  for  boys'  club  use 
and  cleaned  up  a  city  park  in  Riverside. 
Reserve  medicsd  personnel  in  the  same 
State  performed  school  and  precamp 
physicals  for  196  young  people.  Other 
California  reservists  rehabilitated  a 
paddle-wheel  riverboat  for  a  city,  while 
others  painted  a  juvenile  home  in 
Sacramento. 

In  Ohio,  Air  Guardsmen  constructed 
a  taxi  strip  at  the  Mansfield  Lahm  Air- 
port. Air  Force  Reservists  helped  clear 
and  construct  a  5-acre  community  park 
in  Sabina.  Members  of  an  Air  Guard  unit 
spent  off-duty  hours  constructing  a  ball 
park  for  the  yoimgsters  of  Blue  Ash.  In 
Columbus,  air  reservists  are  helping  In 
many  ways  with  the  establlshmfflit  and 
operation  of  a  home  for  neglected  pre- 
teen  boys. 

In  New  York,  members  of  six  ANG 
units  annually  devote  a  full  day  in  June 
to  escorting  over  4,000  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  children  to  an 
amusement  park.  Guardsmen  in  Syracuse 
repaired  the  home  of  a  62-year-old  lady 
to  bring  it  up  to  building  code  standards 
so  she  would  not  be  forced  to  move.  A 
USAFR  unit  in  New  York  City  has  made 
over  128  drug  abuse  presentations  to 
civilian  clubs  and  high  schools,  con- 
sisting of  a  film  showing  and  discussion. 
At  Niagara  Palls,  a  yoimgBters'  drum  and 
bugle  corps  sptonsored  by  the  police  de- 
partment uses  the  gymnasium  at  the 
Reserve  installation  for  weekly  practice 
sessions. 

In  Alaska,  Air  Guardsmen  conduct 
Operation  Santa  Claus  each  year.  In- 
volving taie  airlift  of  food  and  clothing 
to  remote  Eskimo  villages  during  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

In  South  Carolina,  approximately  220 
youths  and  adults  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Mission  Center  had  a  happier  Christmas 
holiday  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Air 
Force  reservists  in  donating  new  and 
used  items  of  clothing  and  toys  for  their 
use. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  members  of  an  ANG 
unit  have  adopted  a  rural  school  in  Agua- 
dilla.  They  have  become  fathers,  coun- 
selors, benefactors,  carpenters,  painters, 
plumbers,  and  janitors  for  the  children 
attending  classes  at  "La  Playuela" 
school. 

In  Arizona,  where  desert  survival  is  of 
vital  interest  to  local  communities,  para- 
rescuemen  from  a  USAPR  unit  conduct 
a  continuing  program  of  instruction  for 
their  civUian  neighbors.  During  1  month 
last  year  they  taught  survival  techniques 
to  1.215  students. 

On  a  daily  basis,  in  every  State  in  our 
Nation,  concerned  himianitarian  actions 
such  as  those  I  have  mentioned  are  being 
performed  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  tte 
citizen  airmen  of  our  Air  Natloiial  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve.  Then  too.  because 
of  the  commimity  ties  of  these  guards- 
men and  reservists,  there  are  many 
small,  perhaps  individual  efforts  that  are 


jgit  as  meaningful,  if  not  more  so.  than 
th«  larger  programs. 

The  volunteer  airmen  of  the  Air  Na- 
uL^  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  are 
^ojring  substantial  contribuUons  to  the 
!^n^c  and  social  progress  of  the 
n^tA  States,  and  they  should  be  com- 
mMided  for  their  demonstrated  interest 
to  the  well-being  of  their  feUow  citizens. 

I  speak  of  these  actions  because  I  have 
found  that  not  too  many  people  know 
aiough  about  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Military  Reserve  in  terms  other  than 
their  normal  training.  These  residual  ac- 
tions produce  for  this  Nation  and  its  com- 
munities benefits  far  beyond  those  that 
could  be  produced  by  citizens  just  being 
citiaens. 

Through  Guard  and  Reserve  trainmg 
we  have  groups  of  citizens  working  to- 
gether, equipped  to  do  the  job  expedi- 
Uously.  and  imbued  with  a  "team  spirit" 
tbat  spurs  them  on. 


THE   WAR-POWERS   BILL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Conable)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  is  now  con- 
sidering the  first  war-powers  legislation 
in  the  Nation's  history.  U  that  confer- 
ence adopts  the  House  verision  of  the 
warpowers  bill,  twice  passed  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  1,  the  result  will  be  ef- 
fective, responsible,  constitutional  war- 
powers  legislation  as  part  of  uhe  record  of 
the  92d  Congress.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  conference  goes  beyond  the  House  bill 
the  result  may  weU  be  no  war-powers 
legislation  at  all. 

The  House  biU  caUs  for  closer  consul- 
tation between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  committing  U.S.  military  forces 
abroad  and  would  establish  an  irmova- 
Uve  and  highly  useful  reporting  mecha- 
nism which  would  require  the  President 
to  submit  reports  in  writing  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  whenever  he  deploys 
U.S.  military  forces  abroad  or  com- 
mits them  to  armed  conflict  without 
prior  authorization  by  the  Congress.  The 
witnesses  who  have  testified  on  this  con- 
cept have  praised  it  as  a  highly  useful 
step  forward  and  have  unanimously  been 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  constitu- 
tional 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  war-powers  bill  which  at- 
tempts to  rigidly  codify  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  President  may  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
abroad  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  vice  of  this  approach  is  that  it  at- 
tempts to  freeze  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Armed  Forces  can  be  used  on 
Presidential  authority— a  maginot  line 
against  the  Presidency — and  that  it  as- 
sumes total  congressional  primacy, 
judgments  which  the  Framers  wisely 
avoided.  Not  surprisingly,  the  constitu- 
Uonality  of  this  Senate  bill  has  been 
widely  challenged  and  the  administra- 
tion has  opposed  it. 

The  extensive  hearings  held  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the  con- 
cept embodied  in  the  Senate  bill  demon- 
strate that  many  constitutional  scholars 


have  grave  doubts  about  any  approach 
which  would  attempt  a  codification  of 
Presidraitial  authority  or  a  time  limit  on 
the  exercise  of  the  President's  emergency 
powers.  Certainly  without  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  constitutional  issues, 
such  as  that  now  underway  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  adopt  this  concept. 

The  relationsliip  between  Congress 
and  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  abroad  are 
among  the  most  important  issues  in  the 
structure  of  our  Government.  We  should 
not  sacrifice  an  opportimity  for  real 
progress  in  this  area  for  a  measure 
which  has  not  had  adequate  study  and 
which  seems  assured  of  administration 
opposition.        

BARBARISM  AT  OLYMPIC  GAMES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Sandman  i , 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
games  of  the  XX  Olympic  in  Munich 
are  now  over,  but  the  woimds  inflicted 
on  the  hopes  for  peace  and  the  minds  of 
civilized  people  around  the  world  because 
of  the  senseless  terrorism  will  take  years 

to  heal. 

The  invasion  of  the  Olymi-ic  compound 
and  the  seizure  and  cold-blooded  mur- 
der of  11  members  of  the  Israeli  Olympic 
team  by  Arab  terrorists  was  one  of  the 
most  barbaric  acts  in  history. 

In  an  expression  of  national  shock, 
sympathy  for  the  families  of  those  kUled 
and  in  an  initial  effort  to  try  to  prevent 
such  a  dastardly  crime  from  happening 
ever  again,  the  U.S.  Congress  unam- 
mously  adopted  a  resolution  the  day 
after  the  killings  that  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  aU  means  be  sought  by 
which  the  clvUlaed  world  may  cut  off  from 
contact  with  clvUlaed  mankind  any  peoples 
or  anv  nation  giving  sanctuar>\  support, 
sympathy,  aid  or  oomlort  to  acts  of  murder 
and  barbarism  such  as  thoM  Just  witnessed 
at  Munich  and  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
be  directed  to  communicate  these  senti- 
ments and  expreealons  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 


actions  by   their  citizens  and  from  or 
within  their  respective  borders. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  resolution  we 
passed  in  the  Congress  will  generate  that 
pressure  and  also  underline  this  Na- 
tion's continued  support  of  Israel's  desire 
and  right  to  be  left  alone  and  allowed  to 
grow  and  prosper. 


I  and  345  other  Members  of  Congress 
voted  for  the  resolution  on  September  6. 

Our  sympathy,  while  sincere,  cannot 
bring  back  the  lives  of  the  Israeli  ath- 
letes and  the  German  personnel  who 
died.  Om-  expressions  of  disgust  and  an- 
ger will  not,  imforttmately,  do  anything 
to  change  the  outlook  or  the  tactics  of 
the  Palestinian  guerrillas  who  somehow 
feel  that  their  terrorist  activities  will 
avenge  the  United  Nations  decision 
nearly  25  years  ago  to  permit  formation 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  am  among  those  who  feel  strongly 
that  politics  should  have  absolutely  no 
role  in  the  conduct  of  the  Olympic  games. 
Along  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  I  hope  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  does  not  allow  the 
games  to  be  intimidated  by  such  politi- 
cal terrorism  that  was  totally  unrelated 
to  sports. 

I  am  urging  my  Government  to  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  pres- 
sure other  nations  into  ending  terrorist 


OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  cMr.  Mathias)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  saddened  heart  that  I  riae 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House  today  to  ask  if 
the  modem  Olympic  games,  like  those 
of  old.  is  not  in  danger  of  losing  these 
time-honored  goals  for  the  great^t  of  ail 
international  sporting  competition.  In  an 
age  when  we  are  all  filled  with  a  deep 
yearning  for  peace  and  understanding 
among  nations  we  carmot  ignore  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence   that  our  20th 
century  Neros  are  trying  to  use  these 
noble  games  for  their  own  poUtical  pur- 
poses. Caulifiowered  ears  on  the  boxers 
and  the  look  of  maturity  on  the  faces  of 
team  members  forces  us  to  ask  if  the 
amateur     standing     of     athletes     from 
Communist-bloc   nations   where   every- 
one is  on  the  state  payroll  ese  the  same 
as  ours.  Is  it  possible.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
judges  or  referees  from  countries  devoid 
of  any  poUtical  freedom  can  impartially 
judge   participants   from   free   nations? 
The  evidence  from  the   1972  Olympics 
would  tend  to  point  toward  a  negative 
conclusion  in  that  regard. 

Pontics  reared  its  head  before  the 
games  had  started  when  Rhodesia  was 
barred  from  participation.  Avery  Brun- 
dage.  president  of  the  IOC.  called  a  ^>ade 
a  spade  when  he  labeled  this  action  as 
"naked  ijolitical  blackmail. "  A  North 
Korean  gold  medal  winner  in  a  rifle  con- 
test stated  quite  frankly : 

My  chief  de  Mission  told  me  to  keep  my 
country's  enemies  In  my  sights. 

These  statements  obviously  shed  some 
light  on  the  meaning  of  the  highly  ques- 
tionable decisions  that  often  appeared 
to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  article  which  I  now  introduce 
from  the  record  from  this  mornings 
Washington  Poft  clearly  illustrates  how 
the  Communists  are  already  using  the 
results  of  the  Olympic  games  as  part  of 
their  political  propaganda. 

The  headline  reads: 

GAMES    SHOW    KW)    IS    BrTTIK,    IZVKSTIA    SATS 

Moscow.  September  U.— Triumphs  at  the 
Munich  Olympics  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  allies  have  demonstrated  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  Communism,  Izvestla  said  to- 
day. 

TOie  Government  dally,  reporting  irom 
Munich,  said  competitors  from  CommunUt 
countries  provided  the  high-light  <rf  the 
games  with  their  successful  showing.- 

■Here  they  demonstrated  honorably  the 
groat  advantage  of  the  new  system,  which 
creates  all  opportunities  for  the  successful 
development  of  the  personality,  for  taking 
part  m  physical  culture  and  sports."  Izves- 
tla declared. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did 
not   say   that   I   have   deep   misgivings 
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about  the  propriety  of  Congress  becom- 
ing involved  In  the  controversies  sur- 
rounding the  Olympic  Games.  However, 
this  Oovemment.  committed  to  the 
cause  of  worid  peace  certainly  has  a  jus- 
tifiable interest  in  preserving  interna- 
tional events  that  promote  peaceful 
compeUtion  and  understanding  between 
people  from  different  naUons.  It  appears 
to  me  that  we  would  be  derelict  in  our 
duties  as  elected  representatives  if  we 
stand  sUent  while  naUons  who  do  not 
believe  in  freedom  abuse  Americas 
young  athletes  to  promote  their  own 
political  goals  in  the  world. 

Yes  we  must  raise  our  voices  when 
the  honor  of  our  country  is  at  stake,  but 
more  important  we  cannot  in  good  con- 
science stand  Idly  by  and  allow  America  s 
finest  young  athletes  to  have  their  tal- 
enU  and  efforts  used  as  fodder  for  the 
Communist  propaganda  cannon.  Many 
of  these  dedicated  American  athletes 
have  trained  for  four  or  more  long  years 
as  true  amateurs  without  financial  re- 
ward giving  up  their  free  time  and  holi- 
days to  develop  their  skills,  often  put- 
ting ofT  the  sUrt  of  a  career  only  to  see 
biased  Judges  take  away  the  individual 
recognition  they  have  earned  and  so 
justly  deserve. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  examples:  Reg- 
inald Jones  had  so  battered  his  Russian 
opponent  that  the  crowd  booed  for  some 
15  minutes  after  the  Soviet  boxer  was 
proclaimed  the  winner.-  Almcst  a  dozen 
judges  were  fired  for  incompetence  but 
the  unfair  decision  stood.  The  super- 
heavyweight   American   wrestler.    Chris 
Taylor,  lost  an  equally  controversial  de- 
cision to  a  wresUer  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion  Victor  Auer  was  told  2  hours  after 
the  event  that  the  gold  medal  he  had 
won  was  to  go  to  a  North  Korean.  An 
East  German  judge  so  consistently  rated 
divers  from  Commimlst  countries  high 
and  those  from  free  countries  low  in  con- 
sistent contrast  to  the  other  judges  that 
he  received  almost  as  much  TV  time  as 
the  divers.  The  American  pole  vaulter 
was  first  told  that  he  could  use  one  of 
the  poles  with  which  he  had  practiced 
for  years  only  to  have  the  decision  re- 
versed at  the  last  minute.  Pre  ^   world 
gymnists    clearly    did    not    recer  e    im- 
parUal  judging  by  the  judges  from  the 
Communist  countries.  The  Japanese  fre- 
quently stood  in  disbelief  as   they  saw 
Russians    awarded    judo    decisions    in 
which   the  Japanese   had   been   clearly 
superior. 

Tlie  straw  that  really  broke  the  camel's 
back,  in  my  opinion,  and.  I  believe,  for 
millions  of  American  TV  viewers,  was  the 
"official"  outcome  of  the  basketball  game 
for  the  gold  medal  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Russians.  As  the  German 
scorekeeper  for  the  game.  Hans  Tenshert. 
said,    "under    FIBA    rules    the    United 
States  won."  But.  in  spite  of  irrefutable 
evidence  that  there  was  no  rule  under 
which  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  been 
granted   an   additional  3  seconds  after 
the  game  had  ended,  the  FIBA  board  of 
appeals  m^de  up  of  three  Comunist-bloc 
nations,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Cuba  in 
addition  to  Italy  and  Puerto  Rico,  voted 
3  to  2  to  declare  the  Russians  the  win- 
ners. Another  Communist-bloc  vote  had 
deprived   the  young  American  athletes 
of  the  victory  they  had  so  clearly  won  by 
every  rule  of  decency  and  fairplay. 


Mr  R.  William  Jones,  secretary  of  the 
International  Amateur  Besketball  Asso- 
ciation, said  after  the  game  that  the 
Americans  "have  to  learn  how  to  lose." 
Let  me  tell  Mr.  Jones  that  although  no 
American  ever  wants  to  lose,  that  he 
knows  how  to  lose,  when  he  loses  fairly 
and  squarelv.  I  am  proud  of  the  Ameri- 
can basketball  team  for  voting  as  a  team 
not  to  accept  the  silver  medals  since  they 
had  fairly  won  the  gold  medals. 

M:-.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  that  we  who 
live   in   glass  houses   should   not  throw 
stones.  The  US.  Olympic  Committee  is 
also,  in  my  opinion,  fully  deserving  of  a 
thorough  investigation.  As  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  followed  Uae  Olympics 
on  television  knows,  we  had  two  of  our 
finest  young  sprinters  who  were  watcliing 
television  in  their  rooms  at  the  Olympic 
VUlage  when  their  qualifying  heats  were 
scheduled.    They    reportedly    had    been 
given  an  erroneous  time  for  their  heats 
by  their  coach.  We  had  a  young  swunmer 
from  California  who  was  stripped  of  his 
gold  medal  after  he  had  clearly  outdis- 
tanced the  pack  in  his  event,  because  he 
was  using  a  prescribed  medication  for  an 
asthmatic  condition.  We  had  runners  who 
were  gold  medal  possibilities  who  did  not 
even  show  for  their  heats,  and  a  young 
swimmer   who  was   stripped   of   a   gold 
medal  because  of  the  apparent  error  ol 
a  physician.  We  can  dismiss  these  inci- 
dents as  human  error,  and  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  us  to  do  so.  These  type  of 
things,  i  am  siu-e.  could  happen  to  all 
of  us.  But  they  did  not  happen  to  me, 
Mr   Speaker,  or  to  any  Member  of  this 
House,  but  to  dedicated  young  attiletes 
who  have  spent  uruneasured  hours  pre- 
paring themselves  for  these  games,  and 
the  facts  are  that  these  unfortunate  in- 
cidents could  have  been  avoided.  I  be- 
lieve  th^t   all    of    the   facts   should   be 
brought  to  light,  and  that  we  should  take 
every  step  possible  to  insure  that  this 
type  disappointment  never  again  comes 
to  one  of  our  athletes  through  an  error 
thit  could  have  been  avoided.  We  owe  it 
to  our  athletes  to  make  suie  that  they 
have  maximum  support  from  our  own 
Olympic  committee. 

In  a  lengthv  conversation  this  morning 
with  one  of  America's  best  known  sportscast- 
ers  who  was  on  the  sc«ie  in  Munich,  my 
worst  suspicions  were  oonarmed  that  our 
athletes  were  treated  most  unfairly  by  Judges 
from  Communist  countries.  I  was  also  as- 
sured that  many  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
sports  world  in  America  were  looking  for  ways 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  ol  the  same  situation 
4  years  from  now 


for  its  mistakes  and  reqi^ed  to  adopt 
measures  to  prevent  making  the  same 
costly  and  careless  errors  in  the  future. 
The  commission  shoxild  also  determine 
the  distinction  between  amateur  and 
professional  athletes  and  recommend 
guidelines  that  can  be  applied  equally 
to  all  nations  participating  in  the  games. 
The  commission  will  be  given  adequate 
staff  and  funding  to  conduct  a  full  and 
thorough  investigation  and  report  back 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

It  is  my  conviction,  that  we  as  citizens 
of  this  great  country,  have  the  right  to 
know  the  full  facts  surrounding  the 
Olympics  in  order  that  we  can  provide 
adequate  safeguards  for  future  games.  I 
for  one  do  not  believe  that  we  can  in  good 
conscience  ask  our  young  athletes  to  de- 
vote so  much  of  their  life  and  efforts  to 
the  rigid  training  schedule  necessary  un- 
less we  can  of[er  them  honest  assurances 
that  they  have  the  support  of  their  coun- 
try- behind  them  and  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  will  encounter  fair  and  impar- 
tial competition. 


In  view  of  all  these  considerations  I 
am  announcing  today  that  I  am  in  the 
process  of  drafting  a  House  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  Olympic  games  of  1972.  I  will 
propose  a  12-member  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  eight  of  the  members  to  be 
selected  from  the  private  sector.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  commission  will  be  to  study 
the  nature  and  makeup  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Olympic   Committee   and   all   its 
boards    and    committees,    the    Olympic 
committees  of  all  the  major  nations  in- 
volved as  well  as  the  selection  of  judges 
and  referees.  The  U.S.  Olympic  Conmiit- 
tee  must  certainly  be  called  to  account 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  POR  FEDERAL 
RETIREES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
today's  skyrocketing  rate  of  inflation, 
Congress  has  recently  seen  fit  to  enact 
a  20  percent  increase  in  social  security 
annuities  and  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits. However,  in  all  the  flurry,  it  seems 
that  we  have  overlooked  a  very  impor- 
tant group — those  who  have  devoted 
years  of  service  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  seems  strange  that  such  a  large 
and  important  group  could  be  left  out  (A 
the  picture.  But  when  we  take  a  look  at 
the  record  we  find  this  to  be  the  case. 
Civil  service  employees  have  been  known 
to  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick  in  a 
number  of  cases  involving  retirement 
benefits.  . 

Under  the  present  system,  the  civil 
service  employee  contributes  7  percent  of 
his  gross  income  toward  his  retirement 
plan  No  deduction  or  exclusion  is  allow- 
able on  this  contribution.  This  means 
that  the  Federal  employee  must  pay 
taxes  on  deferred  income— money  which 
he  will  not  receive  tot  many  years.  In- 
deed, if  he  dies  before  attaining  retire- 
ment age.  he  is  paying  taxes  on  money 
which  he  will  never  receive. 

The  7  percent  of  gross  income  whicn 
the  employee  pays  into  the  retirement 
plan  is  matched  by  his  employer,  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  However,  the  contribu- 
tion which  is  made  by  the  Government 
is  not  subject  to  taxation  until  it  is  paiQ 
to  the  employee  or  his  beneficianes. 
Therefore  the  tax  burden  once  again 
falls  upon  the  employee. 

The  Federal  employee  first  pays  taxes 
on  income  which  he  may  never  receive, 
then  when  he  i-eaches  retirement  age,  he 
must  pay  taxes  on  any  annuities  over 
and  above  his  own  contribution. 

If  we  compare  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  with  the  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  systems,  we  discovff 
a  terrible  inequity.  Under  the  railroad 
retirement,  and  social  security  systems, 


the  annuitants  contribute  to  retirement 
funds  much  as  one  does  under  civU 
jervice.  But  here  the  similarity  ends, 
flodal  security  and  railroad  retirexiMnt 
benefits  are  totally  exempt  from  Federal 
income  taxation.  When  the  retiree  draws 
upon  his  annuity,  at  no  time  is  he  re- 
nted to  declare  it  as  income  for  tax 
lirposes.  Nor  does  he  pay  taxes  on  Uils 
money  when  he  originally  contribute*  it 
to  the  retirement  fund. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  civU  service 
employees  be  accorded  equal  tax  treat- 
nient  with  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  armuitants.  In  June  I  intro- 
duced HJl.  15756.  tiae  Civil  Service  An- 
nuity Protection  Act,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  first  $5,000  received   as  dvU 
service    retirement    aimuity    from    the 
United    States    or   any    agency    there<rf 
shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes.  Today  in 
a  further  attempt  to  correct  the  present 
situation,    I    am    introducing    the   Civil 
Service  Annuity  Incentive  Act  of  1972. 
The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide  that  there  shall  be  allowed  as  an 
income  tax  deduction   those  contribu- 
Uoas  on  the  part  of  civU  service  em- 
ployees toward  personal  retirement  an- 
nuities. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  to  treat 
retired  Federal  employees  as  secc«id  class 
senior  citizens.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in 
protest  of  this  inequity  which  has  al- 
ready existed  too  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  action  im- 
med-ately  in  order  to  insure  equal  treat- 
ment for  Federal  employees. 


Soviet  cvwtoBM  ngulattoDS  It  Im  not  pormls- 
albl«  to  lend  to  th«  U88B  prayer  ah^wl* 
(taUlBlm)  and  prayer  books,  but  m  an  ex- 
capUon  a  beUevwr  Is  allorwed  to  bring  through 
the  Soviet  Union  border  a  copy  of  mentioned 
above  item*  to  meet  only  hla  personal  need*. 
Slncereiy  yours. 

Y.  Oaushmixov, 
Chief  of  th*  Cotuular  Diviaion. 

of  tKe  USSR  Smbtuay. 


HOW  DANGEROUS  CAN  PRAYER 
MIAWLS  AND  PRAYER  BOOKS 
BE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  constituents 
of  Jewish  faith  asked  me  to  ascertain 
how  they  could  send  to  coreligionists  in 
ttie  Soviet  Union  religious  material  such 
as  prayer  shawls — tallisim — and  prayer 
books.  I  am  sad  to  report  that  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  permit  such  material  to 
be  sent. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

House  of  Repbisentativis, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  16,  1972 
Hon  Anatoly  P.  Dobrynin. 
Ambassador  Extraordinary   and   Plenipoten- 
tiary, Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, Washington.  DC. 
Deak  Mr.  Ambassador:   Constituents  have 
asked    me    to    inquire    of    you    whether    it 
would  be   permissible   for   them   to  send   to 
the  Moscow  Synogogue  at  8  Ul.  Arkhlpova. 
prayer  shawls  (talUslm)    and  prayer  books 

If  there  is  a  procedure   for  doing  this.   I 
would    appreciate    knowing    what    must    be 
done  In  advance  of  the  actual  shipment. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


Embassy  of  thi  Union  of 
Soviet  Sociaust  REFtrBUCS, 

Consular  Division. 

August  28.1972. 
Dear  Mr.  Koch:   With  reference  to  your 
letter  dated  August  16th.  1972.  we  would  like 
to  inform  you  that  In  accordance  with  the 


LOOPHOLES:       THE       RICIf      GETS 

RICHER  AND  RICHER  AND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Walbix;  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  several  items 
from  the  Sacramento  Bee  concerning  the 
issue  of  tax  reform.  Every  political  elec- 
tion year  we  hear  promises  by  election- 
eering ofllcials  to  reform  the  tax  laws. 
This  recent  editorial  documents  the  over- 
whelming need  for  a  reform  of  our  tax 
system— a  system  that  is  more  responsive 
to  the  interests  of  big  companies  such  as 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
than  the  anguish  of  the  American 
people: 

Paiujrx  of  Richest  Corporations  To  Pat 
Income  Taxis  Shows  Need  for  Tax 
Reform 

The  dlscloeure  that  five  huge  corporations 
with  1973  profits  totalling  «38a  million  paid 
no  federal  corporate  income  taxes  last  year 
shows  why  this  nation  needs  a  drastic  over- 
baul  of  Its  tax  structure. 

The  situation  is  preposterous.  It  Is  so  bad 
as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible  the  general 
public  should  put  up  with  It. 

Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk,  D-Ohio,  presented  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congrees  a 
report  which  reveals  that  although  the  cor- 
porate tax  rate  Is  supposed  to  be  a  flat  48 
per  cent  on  profits  over  •35.000,  none  of  the 
100  largest  corporations  in  the  country  pay 
at  that  rate.  Instead,  six  firms  with  profits 
totaUlng  $2.3  blUion  paid  taxes  at  a  rate  of 
less  than  10  per  cent  and  five  paid  none  at 

The  largest  corporations  paid  at  the  rate  oi 
26  per  cent.  Smaller  companies  paid  at  the 
rate  of  44  per  cent. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
paid  taxes  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent  in  1969 
when  It  had  a  profit  of  about  »369  mllUon 
but  two  years  later,  when  Its  profits  rose  to 
$410  mUUon.  Its  tax  rate  feU  to  5  per  cent. 

The  corporate  tax  disclosures  come  on  top 
of  recent  revelations  that  107  Individuals 
who  received  more  than  $300,000  In  annual 
income  each  last  year  paid  no  federal  Income 

taxes. 

These  are  the  things  tax  reformers  mean 
when  they  want  to  close  loopholes.  These  are 
the  outrages  which  VS.  Sen.  Oeorge  McGov- 
em  of  South  DakoU.  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  president,  la  talking  about  when  he 
says  the  present  tax  system  penalizes  hard 
work  when  he  says  tax  laws  should  be  de- 
vised so  that  those  who  get  the  highest  bene- 
fits will  pay  their  fuU  share  rather  than 
being  allowed  to  slip  through  loopholes  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  popxilatlon. 

These  are  the  things  which  give  the  lie 
to  the  rosy  picture  painted  by  former  Treas- 
ury Secretary  John  N.  ConnaUy  Jr.,  who 
somehow  Ukens  faUure  to  pay  taxes  with  do- 
ing something  good  for  the  country. 

These  are  the  things  which  should  be 
causing  the  middle-  and  lower-Income  tax- 
payers— many  of  whom  put  up  10  to  30  or 
more  per  cent  of  their  net  incomes  for  taxes— 
to  revolt  and  demand  executive  leadership 
and  congressional  action  toward  reform. 


TlMae  are  the  ttalnga  whlA  aoUdly  doeu- 
m«nt  the  need  for  tax  lawm  which  woold  pre- 
vent any  individual  or  oorporatlon  from  ea- 
eaplng  a  fair  share  of  the  burtfen  at  IVnanrtng 
democracy. 

This  year,  we  are  again  hearing  about 
tax  reform,  but  this  time  in  the  form  of 
credible  and  workaldc  suggestkKis.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  all  Bome 
elected  officials  can  do  la  condone  the 
"living  by  loopholes"  which  allows  the 
well-to-do  to  pay  less  taxes  than  the 
citizen  who  works  tiard  to  make  ends 
meet.  As  the  Sacramento  Bee  recently 
reported: 
RxiNXCKx:  McCovERN  Is  OvERoaarBSEn  on 
Taxes 
Lt.  Oov.  Ed  Beinecke  said  yesterday  that 
Democratic  preaidentlal  hopeful  Sen.  George 
McOovern    "seems   ovwobeesaed   with   doing 
away  with  tax  loopholes." 

"We're  going  to  hare  to  let  a  lot  of  people 
know  we  Uve  by  loopholee — they  aUow  peo- 
ple to  Uve  within  their  own  meana,"  Beinecke 
aald. 

The  Republican  lieutenant  governor  de- 
voted most  of  his  speech  on  "Economic  De- 
velopment In  California '  to  crtuclam  of  the 
Democratic  presidential  candidate.  He  was 
addreaaing  a  luncheon  of  the  Sons  in  Retire- 
ment, a  senior  citizens  organization. 

•Sen.  McOovern  has  a  long  fight  ahead  of 
him  to  convince  ihe  American  people  that 
he's  not  more  than  a  pled  piper  with  a  single 
tune."  aemecke  said.  "The  American  people 
do  not  relish  the  idea  of  their  president  beg- 
ging on  his  hands  and  knees  for  a  cup  of 
kindness  from  Hanoi. 

"Neither  do  they  condone  total  amnesty 
for  draft  dodgers  who  flew  the  scene  while 
others  were  bleeding  and  dying,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

Reinecke  said  that  "loop-hole"  would  be 
the  "buzz  word"  of  the  campaign.  He  main- 
tained that  such  loop-holes  as  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  benefit  the  average  citizen. 
The  American  people  realiae  that  "any  in- 
crease in  tax  on  business  is  an  inereaae  in 
their  own  taxes,"  he  said. 


RaiWEcaa  Dibplats  Lack  or  Cokcsrn 

In  a  speech  last  week  before  the  Sons  in 
Retirement  club  in  Sacramento.  Lt.  Gov.  Ed 
Reinecke  made  one  at  the  wierdeet  obaerva- 
tloQS  yet  heard  about  the  need  for  reform  of 
the  tax  laws  of  the  nation. 

He  said: 

"We're  going  to  have  to  let  a  lot  of  people 
know  we  live  by  loopholes — they  allow  people 
to  live  within  their  own  meana." 

This  must  be  the  first  time  the  taxpayer 
who  Is  struggling  to  keep  up  wlOi  the  rising 
coat  of  living  while  at  the  same  thne  cough- 
ing up  Increaalng  amounts  of  hla  pay  for  gov- 
ernment has  been  told  the  tax  lawa  were 
written  to  allow  him  to  Uve  within  hla  meana. 

It  may  be  the  loopholes  which  permit  more 
than  100  of  the  richest  people  In  the  nation 
to  escape  paying  any  federal  Income  tax  at 
aU  laat  year  helped  them  to  live  within  their 

T¥ii>«.Tm 

It  could  be  the  loopholes  which  make  It 
possible  for  the  wealthiest  corporatlooa  to 
pay  less  of  a  percentage  of  their  Income  taxes 
than  do  wage-earners  allowed  them  to  Uve 
within  their  means. 

But  the  loophcrfes.  If  indeed  they  are  such, 
which  are  available  to  flxed-lncome  retirees 
the  lower-income  famUles  and  the  middle - 
Income  worker  dependant  upon  only  a  pay- 
check certainly  do  not  help  these  taxpayers 
Uve  within  their  means. 

Maybe  some  people  Uve  by  loopboies  but 
they  are  a  favored  few  of  the  millions  of  in- 
come earners  of  the  nation. 

Reinecke.  a  Republican,  made  his  curious 
remark  In  the  context  of  a  political  attack 
on  VS.  Sen.  George  McGovem  of  South  Da- 
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kot*.  the  0«nocr»tlc  nomlnM  for  prMktent, 
so  It  pfobAbly  Bbould  b«  dlsmlaaed  m  aucb. 

His  ooatantion  tb»t  MeOorera  la  "ovw- 
utinMcii"  with  doing  away  with  tax  loopholes 
actually  could  be  applauded.  McOovem 
wants  only  what  hundreds  of  other  govern- 
ment leaders,  economists  and  cttiaens  have 
campaigned  for  years.  Fair  distribution  of  the 
tax  burdens  so  that  advantage  Is  not  re- 
warded and  bard  work  Is  not  penalised. 

More  people  should  be  so  overobsessed. 

I  submit  to  you  this  evidence  that  the 
"single  tune"  sung  for  so  long  by  the 
hard-working  American  people  is  one 
which  must  be  resolved  soon  so  that  the 
burden  is  shared  by  all  Income  brackets, 
and  not  almost  fully  supported  by  just 
one.  I  find  it  highly  distasteful  that 
loopholes,  a  major  concern  of  the  people 
of  California  and  the  Nation,  could  be 
so  carelessly  shrugged  off  by  an  elected 
official  of  the  State  as  "merely  allowting] 
people  to  live  within  their  means."  Loop- 
holes allow  the  privileged  to  live  within 
and  above  their  means,  not  the  working 
Americans. 


DAY  CARE  AND  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislatlcHi  to  deal  with  what 
has  been  described  by  many  experts  as 
the  most  important  remaining  gap  in 
our  educational  system  in  America. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  will 
establish  a  Federal  program  of  support 
for  the  creation  of  facilities  to  provide 
quality  dav  care  and  early  childhood 
education  a.ov  the  millions  of  American 
children,  principally  preschool  children, 
in  middle-  and  lower-income  families 
where  the  mothers  work.  If  enacted  this 
measure  will  more  than  double  the  li- 
censed facilities  in  the  Nation  and  will 
extend  the  children  it  serves  badly  need- 
ed health,  education,  and  nutrition 
services. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  much  more 
than  just  the  sponsorship  of  legislation. 
This  is  a  reaffirmation  of  a  commitment 
to  win  enactment  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  most  important  social  legislation 
of  this  decade.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  coalition  dedicated 
to  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  more  than 
4.5  million  American  children  and  their 
families. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  last  year  enacted  such  a 
measure  only  to  see  the  President  veto 
it.  With  this  veto  the  President  ignored 
more  than  3  years  of  painstaking  work 
by  Congress.  He  rebuffed  the  broadest 
coalition  ever  formed  behind  social  legis- 
lation. He  rejected  the  counsel  of  experts 
in  every  related  discipline,  including 
members  of  his  own  administration.  He 
may  have  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  his  much- 
touted  welfare  reform  program.  Most 
serious  of  all,  he  dealt  a  cruel  blow  to 
the  Nation's  working  mothers  and  their 
children. 

We  are  determined  that  narrow  parti- 
san considerations  will  not  be  allowed 
to  block  this  logical  and  indispensable 
extension  of  our  public  education  system 


or  to  deny  American  women  and  children 
this  program  which  is  their  right. 

I  sun  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  we  are  already  well-advanced  in  the 
effort  to  rebuild  the  day  care  coalition 
that  proved  so  successful  in  the  past. 

The  measure  that  I  am  sponsoring  to- 
day has  already  won  the  tupport  of  the 
AFL-<:iO.  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
the  Washington  research  project  and 
the  Day  «are  Council  of  Westchester,  the 
cornerstones  of  the  original  coalition.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  copies  of 
tlie  letters  and  telegrams  of  support  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

As  the  Senate  has  already  acted  on 
a  not  too  dissimilar  measure,  we  are  seek- 
ing the  broadest  bipartisan  support  in 
the  hope  that  a  measure  may  be  brought 
to  conference  before  adjournment. 

The  quality  day  care  and  early  child- 
hood development  program  has  been  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  virulent  and 
scurrilous  attacks  in  my  experience,  not 
unlike  the  attacks  that  were  launched 
against  such  social  programs  as  social 
security  and  medicare.  Without  going 
into  too  much  detail,  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity to  set  the  record  straight  on 
what  the  program  does  and  does  not  pro- 
pose to  do. 

First,  it  has  been  charged  that  day 
care  facihties  are  sort  of  an  un-Ameri- 
can plot  to  undermine  family  relation- 
ships and  wean  children  from  their  par- 
ents. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  program  is  an  effort  to  strengthen 
family  bonds  and  parental  authority.  It 
does  this  not  only  by  relieving  a  source 
of  grave  anxiety  for  working  parents  as 
to  the  care  their  children  are  receiving 
during  the  day.  but  also  by  requiring 
that  parents  be  intimately  involved  in 
day  care  and  education  programs  at 
every  level  from  policy  to  implementa- 
tion. 

Second,  it  has  been  charged  that  the 
program  is  unnecessary  and  will  en- 
courage mothers  to  take  jobs  outside  the 
home.  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  op- 
ponents, the  woman's  place  is  in  the 
kitchen.  This  is  both  untrue  and  a  grave 
disservice  to  American  women. 

The  growing  number  of  women  who 
want  to,  and  need  to.  work,  either  to  sup- 
port their  families  or  satisfy  the  need  for 
greater  self-fulflUment.  has  made  it  im- 
perative that  we  create  quality  day  care 
facilities.  The  only  alternative  for  mil- 
lions of  middle-  and  lower-income  fam- 
ilies who  cannot  afford  existing  facilities 
is  either  not  to  work,  and  thus  suffer 
poverty  or  join  welfare  rolls,  or  to  leave 
children  in  informal  care  or  alone  with 
no  care  at  all. 

Let  me  briefly  list  some  of  the  major 
things  this  legislation  will  do. 

It  will  create  facilities  to  provide  qual- 
ity day  care  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion for  more  than  1  million  children  of 
middle-  and  lower-income  families. 

It  will  provide  for  extensive  psu-ent 
involvement  at  all  levels. 

It    establishes    modest    fee   schedules 

according  to  the  family's  ability  to  pay. 

It  provides  a  wide  vaiiety  of  family - 

strengthening    programs    and    services 

such  as  in-home  care  that  will  enable 


parents  to  choose  the  services  that  meet 
their  own  and  their  children's  needs. 

Finally,  it  authorizes  expenditures  of 
$150  million  for  the  flrst  year  to  set  iq> 
the  program  and  a  total  of  $2  billion 
thereafter  to  nm  it. 

I  have  prepared  the  following  list  of 
the  highlights  of  my  bill  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues: 
Highlights    or    the    Compsxhznsive   Child 
Development  Act  of  1972 

(1)  A  comprehensive  program  of  famlly- 
orlented  early  childhood  developmeut  and 
preschool  education  Including  educational, 
medical,  nutritional  and  social  services, 
available  for  the  children  of  lower  and  middle 
Income  working  mothers. 

(2)  Extensive  p«u-ental  involvement  at  all 
levels  Including  parental  responsibility  (or 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams, and  responsibility  lor  determining 
policy. 

( 3 )  Explicit  statutory  language  on  the  vol- 
untary nature  of  the  program. 

(4)  A  wide  variety  of  family-strengthening 
programs  and  services  Including  in-home 
care  to  enable  parents  to  choose  services  to 
meet  their  own  and  their  children's  speci&c 
needs. 

(5)  Improved  programs  to  train  profes- 
sional and  paraprofesslonal  personnel  to  staff 
day   care   and   child   development   programs. 

( 6 )  A  fee  schedule  similar  to  the  vetoed 
bill  as  worked  out  with  the  Administration 
with  the  added  provision  that  prime  spon- 
sors can  apply  to  have  the  schedule  waived  to 
meet  special  local  circumstances  and  reflect 
actual  living  costs. 

(7)  A  delivery  system  designed  to  insure 
workability  by  limiting  the  numljer  of  locali- 
ties that  can  run  their  own  programs  to 
those  with  populations  of  25.000  or  more. 

( 8 )  Strong  assurances  that  on-going  Head- 
start  programs  will  be  continued  as  long  as 
they  have  community  support. 

(9)  The  assurance  of  a  broad  socio-eco- 
nomic mix. 

(10)  The  establishment  of  explicit  oper- 
ating and  staff  standards  to  Insure  quality 
developmental  programs. 

(11)  Establishment  by  statute  of  a  sepa- 
rate Office  of  Child  Development. 

(12)  Programs  to  Insure  the  Involvement 
of  existing  education  agencies  through  a  6% 
set-aside  of  funds  for  special  Innovative  pro- 
grams run  by  educational  agencies. 

(13)  Authorizations  of  $150  million  In  Fis- 
cal Year  1973  for  planning  and  $2  billion  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974.  | 

SKPimsni  11, 1972. 
Hon.  Ogoen  R.  Reio, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  APL-CIO  fully 
endorses  your  decision  to  introduce  a  new 
comprehensive  child  develoipment  bill,  sim- 
ilar to  concept  to  legislation  that  we  have 
supported  during  both  sessions  of  the  92nd 
Congress. 

As  you  know,  the  AFL-CIO  worked  for 
passage  of  the  1971  bill  and  had  hoped  for 
enactment.  The  unfortunate  veto  by  the 
President  postponed  badly  needed  federal 
aid — and  support — In  this  critical  domestic 
area. 

The  children  of  working  mothers,  as  well 
as  the  children  of  those  who  seek  work  to  lift 
them  out  of  poverty,  desperately  require  the 
type  of  programs  and  services  spelled  out  in 
last  year's  legislation. 

Since  th3  Senate  already  has  passed  Its 
version  of  a  bill  tailored  to  meet  the  Admin- 
istration's objections,  the  AFL-CIO  would 
hope  that  the  House  could  pass  a  bipartisan 
measure  containing  the  basic  principles  of 
the  1971  bill. 

Your  decision  to  introduce  such  a  bill  is 
a  strong  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Sincerely. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Dtrecfor,  Department  of  Legislation. 
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SspTKMBxa  8,  1972. 

nnn  OCDlN  R.  RKIO. 

^non  House  Office  Building, 

"S^'Ijo'^gmL^n  Rsm:  As  you  know,  the 
„^J  B^ng  numerous  organizations 
Swch  enthuslasticaUy  supported  enactment 
S^^e  comprehensive  chUd  development 
ItStlon  callously  veto«l  by  the  P«^- 
ifnT  last  year.  That  veto  represented  one  of 
S^*6^elt  moments  in  an  AdmlnUtratton 
l^^as  unfortunately  been  character^ 
tTcor^^^^^  disregard  of  the  social  needs 
3  the   American    peopU^-partlcularly    the 

^"JJSSCt^  child  development  legislation 
Joined  provUlons  reflecting  principles 
SXe  believed  then-and  stUl  belleve- 
!™esaentlal  for  the  effective  operation  of  a 
Jf^im^riented,  locaUy -controlled  program 
toprovide  the  kUid  of  comprehensive  services 
reeded  by  America's  children, 
'we  are  indeed  pleased  to  learn  that  you 
plan  to  introduce  a  bill  reflecting  those  sanae 
Lential  principles.  Your  leadership  In  the 
Sluing  effort  to  enact  an  effective  child 
deveiopnient  program  Is  appreciated.  You 
an  depend  upon  us  to  continue  our  Interest 
to  this  legislative  objective  so  vital  to  the 
mterests  of  our  nation's  chUdren. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Beidlex, 
Legislative  Director. 


SSFTEMBiai  11,  1972. 
Hon.  OoDEN  R.  RxiD, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsA*  Mr  Reh):  The  Ohlld  Welfare  League 
of  America  Is  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are 
Diannlng  to  Introduce  an  Unproved  version 
of  the  child  development  bUl  that  passed  the 
Senate,  S.  3617.  'We  are  particularly  ap- 
preciative that  your  bill  makes  two  changes 
recommended  by  our  Board— parent  partici- 
pation is  Improved  and  the  discretion  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  limited. 

There  are  certain  basic  principles  which 
the  League  beUeves  should  be  Incorporated 
in  any  ohUd  care  legislation  what  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  may  be— whether  to  improve 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children,  to 
serve  as  an  adjunct  to  work  and  training  pro- 
grams for  public  assistance  recipients,  to  help 
provide  safe  care  for  chUdren  whoee  par- 
ents are  unable  to  do  so,  or  to  provide  de- 
vel<^mental  services  for  chUdren  whose  par- 
ents need  or  want  them. 

These   principles    include    the    foUowlng: 

1.  The  weUare  of  the  chUd  should  be  the 
prime  consideration  m  chUd  care  programs. 

a.  Child  care  should  be  available  to  all 
ChUdren  In  need  of  such  care  regardless  of 
the  socio-economic  circumstances  or  employ- 
ment status  of  the  family. 

(a)  Initially,  there  should  be  priorities  in 
providing  services  for  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged. 

(b)  Cost  for  care  to  a  family  should  range 
from  free  to  full  payment,  depending  on 
the  family's  financial  resources. 

(c)  Programs  should  provide  for  conti- 
nuity of  care  for  children  Irrespective  of 
changes  in  economic  or  employment  status 
of  parents. 

(d)  Programs  should  be  available  to  chil- 
dren on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis  to  the 
needs   of   the   child    and    his   family. 

(e)  The  same  programs  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  socio-economic  groups.  Children 
should  not  be  separated  Into  different  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  the  socio-economic  or 
employment  status  of  the  family.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  two-class  chUd  care  system 
should  be  avoided. 

3.  Child  care  programs  should  be  of  a  com- 
prehensive nature — that  Is,  In  addition  to 
providing  care  and  protection,  they  should 
make  available  a  variety  of  services,  such  as 
nutritional,     health,     psychological,     social 
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work  and  educational  senrioes,  etc.  Programs 
should  not  be  limited  solely  to  phyilcal  safe- 
keeping  or  so-called  "custodial  OMr«." 

4.  Standards  to  Insur*  »  aoond  quality  of 
child  can  should  be  ertaMlsh>d  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  ratio  of  ataS  to  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  quality  and  training  of 
gtaif.  There  should  be  provision  and  adequate 
funding  for  enforcement  of  standards.  Oov- 
emment  fvmds  should  not  be  permitted  to 
finance,  directly  or  indirectly,  chUd  care 
which  does  not  meet  proper  standards. 

6.  Tbere  should  be  proTlsion  for  parental 
Involvement  In  all  chUd  care  programs. 

6  ThM»  should  be  flaxlhlUty  erf  admin- 
istration to  pennlt  ad^UUon  <rf  programs 
to  meet  local  needs. 

7  Funding  should  be  adequate  to  support 
the   needed   quantity  and   quaUty  of  chUd 

cape.  ^     ^  « 

To  the  extent  that  the  Uitroductlon  of 
your  blU  wUl  help  stimulate  debate  leading 
to  the  enactment  of  leglaUUon  which  In- 
corporates these  principles,  we  are  supportive 
of  this  contained  acUon  on  behall  of 
children. 

Sincerely, 

JoexPH  H.  Rxm. 

Washington  Rxskakch  Pboject, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  «,  1972. 
Hon.  Ogden  R.  Rxro, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^      ^     ., 

DxAE  CoNoarssMAN  Rkd:  I  understana 
that  you  are  planning  to  Introduce  this  week 
a  ccxnprehenslve  child  development  bill. 

As  you  know,  we  have  worked  over  the  past 
two   years,   with    many   other   national   and 
community  organizations,  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  make  avaUable  to  families 
who  need  them  comprehensive  development- 
al ChUd  care  programs  which  woiild  be  local- 
ly controUed,  with  parents  in  decision-mak- 
ing roles.  Contrary  to  the  false  fears  raised 
by  the  President  in  his  heartless  veto  of  the 
child    care    bill    Congress    passed    last    year, 
child    development    programs    are    urgently 
needed  to  strengthen  and  support  American 
families.   Millions   of   mothers   are   working, 
not  to  escape  their  famihes  but  to  help  sup- 
port them,  and  they  are  properly  demanding 
quality    developmental    programs    for    their 
ChUdren  for  the  time  they  must  be  out  of 
the  home.  Moreover,  there  are  several  mU- 
llon  children  In  this  country  whoee  famihes 
are  In  poverty  and  thus  cannot  on  their  own 
adequately  provide  for  all  of  their  Intellectu- 
al,   physical,    nutritional    and    social    needs 
during  the  crucial  early  developmental  years. 
It  is  a  shocking  truth  that  this  country 
has  refused  a  commitment  to  its  cMldren. 
Today,  early  childhood  programs  are  available 
only  for  some  of  the  very  wealthy  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  high  costs  of  private  nurs- 
ery schools,  or  for  some  of  the  very  poor, 
a  great  number  of  whom  are  being  shuffled 
off  into  custodial  if  not  damaging  day  care. 
Little  If  anything  Is  available  for  the  vast 
majority  of  chUdren  who  fall  In  between. 

We  commend  you  for  your  continued  ef- 
forts on  this  vital  legislation  and  want  to 
assure  you  of  our  vlgorotis  support  for  en- 
actment of  the  type  of  comprehensive  child 
development  hUl  which  wUl  fiUflll  our  na- 
tional responsiblUty  to  our  children. 
Sincerely, 

Marian  Wright  Edklman, 

Director. 


Tour  oontlnued  leMlershlp  and  tnterwts 
to  the  cause  of  high  quaUty  day  can  fw  this 
Nation's  chUdren  U  needed  to  make  day  care 
the  priority  It  should  be. 

Mis.  JoHJi  F.  MaUHtrr, 
Pretiient,  Day  Gve  Council  o/  Weatoheater. 


SXFTEMBKR  12,  1972. 

Congressman  Ogden  R.  Red, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rim:  As  the  foremost 
ChUd  care  advocates  in  Westchester  County 
we  applaud  your  Initiative  in  proposing  new 
chUd  development  legislation.  We  are  in 
agreement  with  the  principles  of  a  compre- 
hensive chUd  development  blU. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  INVASION  OP 
CJffiCHOSIiOVAKIA 

(.Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  givtti 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricors  and  to  ioolude  ex- 
traneous matt«.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Congress  was  in  its  recent  August  recess, 
a  sad  anniversary  was  observed  by  the 
Czechoslovakian  people  and  our  fellow 
Americans  of  Czech  and  Slovak  descent. 
It  was  on  August  21.  1968.  that  Soviet 
troops  rolled  across  the  borders  Into 
Czechoslovakia  in  flagrant  Tlolatton  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
communism  and  freedom  cannot  live  side 
by  side,  even  if  it  is  the  limited  freedom 
that  was  allowed  by  the  Dubcek  regime. 
Truth  and  free  speech  are  polaon  to  the 
Communist  plan  of  total  domination  of 
every  aspect  of  every  human  being. 

This  anniversary,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
not  just  a  commemoration  of  a  tragic 
event  that  occurred  4  years  ago.  but  was 
a  reminder  of  a  condition  that  has  existed 
in  that  country  for  the  past  4  years.  So- 
viet troops  continue  their  occupation  and 
reign  of  terror  to  this  day. 

Just  wittJn  the  past  month,  some  38 
former  supporters  of  Alexander  Dubcek 
have  been  sentenced  to  jail  for  "subver- 
sion" by  puppet  courts  in  Prague  with  the 
strings  pulled  from  Moscow.  These  men 
were  guilty  of  simply  helping  a  popular 
leader  bring  about  some  Uberal  reforms 
in  his  country  and  allow  his  cotmtrymen 
a  taste  of  freedom. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  read  in  the 
newspaper  reports  of  an  attempted  dis- 
mantling of  the  Catholic  Church  by  the 
Soviet-installed  Czechoslovakian  Gov- 
ernment. Monasteries  have  been  closed. 
nuns  banished,  and  priests  suspended. 
The  ofiQcial  press  tells  its  readers  that  the 
church  is  an  ally  of  France  and  that  re- 
ligion is  dangerous.  ReUgion,  of  course, 
is  dangerous  to  dictatorial  communism 
because  it  teaches  the  dignity  of  the 
mdividual. 

Since  that  day  in  1968,  some  50,000 
Czechoslovakians  have  escaped  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  live  in  the  intolerable  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  their  nation.  Some  of 
them  have  come  to  America  to  Join  others 
who  came  from  Czechoslovakia,  or  whose 
ancestors  came  from  that  country  to  help 
make  our  Nation  great.  We  welcome  them 
to  the  United  Stotes,  but  still  deqiair 
over  the  conditions  ttiat  forced  them  to 
leave  and  under  wiiich  their  friends  and 
relatives  are  forced  to  continue  to  live. 

So  as  we  enter  the  fifth  year  of  Soviet 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  let  us  join 
with  all  freedom -loving  people  in  ex- 
pressing our  outrage  that  this  occupation 
of  repression  is  allowed  to  continue  and 
in  bringing  world  opinion  to  bear  upon 
the  Russians  to  abandon  their  Illegal 
activities. 
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THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  U.S. 
RECOGNITION  OP  THE  BALTIC 
REPUBLICS 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  extend  hlB  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1972  marks  a  very  special  anni- 
versary in  the  history  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  friends 
In  the  Baltic  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
It  was  50  years  ago  that  the  United 
States  followed  the  lead  of  the  major 
European  powers  in  extending  de  jure 
recognition  to  the  free  and  independent 
governments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

The  nationalism  and  individual  cul- 
tures of  these  three  nations  had  survived 
centuries  of  domination  and  occupation 
by  various  Europesin  tribes,  Russians  and 
Germans,  and  they  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence in  1918.  Pour  years  later, 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  In  announcing  that  the  United 
States  was  extending  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  Baltic  States,  noted  that 
the  Independent  governments  had  existed 
for  a  significant  period  of  time  and  had 
successfully  maintained  political  and 
economic  stability  within  their  borders. 
This  was  a  day  of  great  joy  for  both 
Americans  and  those  In  the  Baltic  na- 
tions as  well  for  it  meant  that  at  last  the 
governments  of  these  nations  could  enter 
into  treaties  with  each  other  and  work 
together  for  the  goals  that  had  been 
common  to  the  heritage  of  all  four  of 
these  coimtrles — sovereignty  of  nations 
and  liberty  for  all  people. 

While  UB.  recognition  of  those  na- 
tions continues  today,  our  relations  are 
with  exiled  governments,  for  just  18 
years  after  American  recognition  the 
Soviets  broke  treaties  and  agreements 
and  invaded  the  Baltic  Republics,  begin- 
ning a  reign  of  terror  that  continues  to 
this  day.  The  Communists  have  executed 
or  deported  to  Siberia  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  an  efTort  to  break  the  spirit  and 
nationalistic  fervor  of  these  freedom- 
loving  people.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  crimes  against  humanity  have  con- 
tinued for  more  than  30  years,  the  Rus- 
sian dictators  have  failed  to  squelch  the 
desire  for  freedom  In  those  nations. 

Just  last  May.  for  example,  reports  of 
anti-Soviet  rioting  in  Lithuania  leaked  to 
the  Western  press.  In  all  three  Baltic 
nations,  bold  libertarians  have  been 
working  underground  publishing  nation- 
alistic anti-Soviet  literature. 

I  should  add,  of  course,  that  many  who 
fled  their  homeland  to  escape  the  Soviet 
persecutors  came  to  this  Nation  and  have 
made  tremendous  contributions  to  our 
society  as  American  citizens  and  continue 
to  do  so  while  working  and  praying  for 
the  eventual  liberation  of  their  home- 
lands. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  appropriate  that 
all  Americans  join  them  in  their  prayers 
and  rededicate  ourselves  to  working  for 
the  day  that  the  true  governments  of  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States,  recognized 
by  the  United  States  for  50  years,  will  be 
able  to  return  to  their  homelands  and 
once  again  allow  the  liberty-loving  people 
of  the  Baltic  States  to  govern  themselves. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DO  PoKT)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CoNABLK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sandman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  tuid  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fountain,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waldie,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 13. 


Mr.  Vanix  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tities  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  0. 
Rogers,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciafy. 

8.  99S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K. 
Downie;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
WUllam  C.  Harpcld,  VS.  Marine  Corps  (re- 
tired) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3257.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Qary 
Wentworth,  of  Staples,  Mian.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.      1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  conrent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Holikield  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous  mntter. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  on  H.R.  16188. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  dd  Pont)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:)     1 

Mr.  Duncan.  ! 

Mr.  Scherle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLINC. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Saylor.  i 

Mr.  McClure.  I 

Mr.  MiZELL. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  I>ENH0LM)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McKay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gorman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  R.\rick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Seiberlinc  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PURCELL. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances 
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ENROLLED  BU.I.S  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminlstraticm,  reported  that  that 
committee  has  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  tities,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

B.S..  i860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Capps,  formerly  a  corporal  In  the  XSS.  Marine 
Corps; 

H.R.  5299.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ma]. 
Henry  C.  Mitchell,  retired; 

H.R.  5315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oary  B. 
Uttech;  and 

H.R.  10635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WU- 
llam E.  Baker. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  oa  September  11,  1972 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titie: 

HJi.  a.  An  act  to  establish  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Science* 
and  to  provide  scholarships  to  selected  pM- 
sons  for  education  In  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  other  health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  S3  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1972,  at  12 
o'cl(5ck  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2324.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  RelaUone, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  Implement  the  International  Convention 
on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage 
and  the  International  Convention  on  the  I»- 
tabllshment  of  an  International  Fund  for 
Compensation  for  OU  Pollution  Damage;  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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aaae  a  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
Ufflaal' Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminlstra- 
Son.  trunsmlttlng  a  report  on  XHt  propocwd 
^ot  certain  re»arch  and  development 
Cds  appropriated  to  NASA  for  modlflca- 
ttoM  to  existing  Qovemment-owned  con- 
Slstor-operated  faculties  at  Santa  Susana 
^Canoga  Park.  Calif.,  to  support  the  space 
iuttle  main  engine  research  and  d«velop- 
ST program,  pursuant  to  86  Stat.  159;  to 
toe  Committee  on  Science  and  AstronauUcs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  POAQE:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  S. 
1316  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
FWwal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  as  amended, 
and  section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
apectlon  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  Increase 
from  60  to  80  percent  the  amount  that  may 
be  paid  as  <■*»«  Federal  Governments  share 
of  the  costs  of  any  cooperative  meat  or  poul- 
try inspection  program  carried  out  by  any 
SUte  under  such  sections;  with  amendments 
(Bept  No.  93-1390).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  HJl.  16444.  A  bUl  to  es- 
UbUsh  the  Golden  Gate  National  Urban 
Becreatlon  Area  In  San  Francisco  and  Marin 
Counties.  Calif.  (Rept.  No.  92-1391).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tiie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  1131.  A  blU  to  provide 
for  the  eetabllshment  of  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Seasliore  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1392). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania:  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Servicee.  HJl.  11035.  A  bUl  to 
amend  Utle  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  designate  the  Medal  of  Honor  awarded 
for  mUltary  heroism  as  the  "Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor."  With  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1393) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  House  Joint  Resolution  733.  Joint 
resolution  granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  certain  boundary  agreements  between  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-1394).  Referred 
to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  House  Joint  Resolution  912.  Joint 
resolution  granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  an  agreement  Isetween  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  establishing  their  lat- 
eral seaward  boundary;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-1395).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1114.  Resolution 
waiving  points  of  order  against  H.R.  16593.  A 
bUl  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
93-1396).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1115.  Resolution  waiving  i>olnits 
ff  order  against  the  conference  report  on 
H.B.  15495.  A  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1973  for  military  procurement, 
reeearch.  and  develojHnent,  and  for  antlbal- 
Ustic  missile  construction  and  prescribing 
active  duty  and  reserve  strengths  (Rept.  No. 
93-1397).  Referred  to  the  Houae  Oalendar. 


PUBLIC  BnXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDKBSON  of  Tenneuse: 
HJR.  16694.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
In  the  oommlsslon  of  any  felony  and  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  In  certain  related  exlBt- 
ing  provisions,  to  lower  certain  age  limits 
from  21  years  to  IB,  and  to  eliminate  certain 
recordkeeping  provislone  with  respect  to  am- 
munition; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLBSON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Brrra) : 
H.R.  16695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  av(dd  dupllcaUoo 
of  tax  Impoeed  under  the  Federal  Insuramse 
Oontrtbutlona  Act  and  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  in  the  case  of  an  aflUlated 
group  of  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
HJl.  16696.  A  bUl  to  authorize  cooperative 
operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  the 
Chester  Bridge,  Mo.,  and  111.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commltee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
HJl.  16697.  A  bUl  to  require  States  to  pa» 
along  to  Individuals  who  are  recipient*  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs  or  under  certain 
other  Federal  programs,  and  who  are  entitled 
to  social  security  benefits,  the  full  amount  of 
the  1972  Increase  In  such  benefits,  either  by 
disregarding  It  In  determining  their  need  for 
assistance  or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  16698.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  community 
disaster  grants  be  based  upon  loss  of  btidg- 
eted  revenue;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
HJl.  16699.  A  bUl  to  extend  through  De- 
cember 31.  1974.  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
electrodes  for  use  in  producing  aluminum:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNBS  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  16600.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930  to  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  trademark  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  16601.  A  bUl  to  modernize  the  pro- 
cedures for  licensing  and  disciplining  cus- 
toms brokers,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  16602.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  grant  additional  arrest  au- 
thority to  officers  of  the  Customs  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HJl.  16603.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  social 
security  benefit  increases  provided  for  by 
Public  Law  92-336  be  disregarded  In  deter- 
mining eUglbUlty  for  pension  or  compensa- 
tion under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  16604.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the  1972 
increases  in  such  benefits,  either  by  disre- 
garding it  m  determining  theU  need  for  as- 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
unA  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRA8SO: 
H.R.  16605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  to  provide  programs 
for  unemployed  scientists  and  engineers  to 
assist  State  and  local  goverrmients;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  16606.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  award  fellowships 


to 


persons    preparing    for    eavlronmental 
to  the  Committee  on  Xduoatkm  and 


Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUDK  (for  hlmuU,  Ifr.  Btoxb. 
and  Mr.  SnciicvroM) : 
H.R.  16907.  A  bill  to  ameod  the  SmAU 
BuBlneaa  Act,  «n  provide  flnanrtal  ■■1it«noe 
for  bandloapped  individuals  ettatillahlnc  or 
optrnXinf  small  budneas  oonoams,  and  for 
other  puzpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  EC^BERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AaMTOB)  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  16008.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltOe  87.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  q>ecial  pay  to  cer- 
tain nucleer-tnlned  and  quallfled  enlisted 
members  of  the  naval  service  who  agree  to 
reenllst,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Aaruc, 
Mr.  BsLi.,  Mr.  Dsllttms,  Mr.  Kastxm- 
MKa,  ifr.  Nn,  and  ICr.  Bos) : 
HJl.  10608.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Matlonainy  Act  with  reapaet  to  the 
waiver  of  certain  grounds  for  exoluston  and 
deportation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzvo, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  BtrmKx  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs.  Chisholji,  Mr.  Cuom., 
Mr.  CoixiNS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  FAUirr- 
BOT,   Mr.   Fish.   Mr.   Fobsttbb.   Mr. 
Fbaskb,    Mr.    GAixacKiB,    Mr.    Bal- 
r*M.ti,  Mr.  Habbzmotom.  Mr.  Hawkims, 
Mr.    HxLSTOSKi,    Mr.    HosMxa,    Mr. 
MrrcHZLL.  Mr.  Podixl.  Mr.  Ranoxl, 
Mr.     RXT788,     Mr.     Bosbntsal,     Mr. 
Rtam,  and  Mr.  Stokbs)  : 
H.SL.  16610.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  thBt  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration   hospitals,    and    hartals    receiving 
assistance  under  the  medicare  programL,  and 
Hill -Burton   Act   make   available  to   persons 
entitled  to  tieneflts  under  the  cost,  prescrip- 
tion drugs  not  covered  under  that  program, 
eyeglasses,  and  hearing  aids;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANDGREBE: 
H.R.  16611.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  establishment  of  the  Hooeier  Prairie  Na- 
tional Nature  Preserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MEEDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Damixljs  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bsck,  Mr. 
Pbbkims,  Mr.  Qvrz,  Mrs.  Obbbm  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Steicxb  of  Wlsoonsln. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
PoasTTHK,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Vbtsbt, 
Mr.  PocuJSKi,  Mr.  Petbxb,  Mr.  Bead- 
EMAS.   Mr.   Beu.,   Mr.   Hawkims,   Mr. 

DCLLENaACK,    Mr.    WtLUAM    D.    FOBD, 

Mr.  Hanskm  of  Idaho.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
KxMP.    Mr.    ScHixnEB.    Mr.    Cablbon, 
Mr.  BrrBTON,  and  Mr.  OATOoe) : 
H.R,    16612.   A   blU   to  expand   the   Youth 
Conservation    Corps   pilot   program,    to    au- 
thorize assistance  for  similar  State  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Danikls  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ebcb, 
Mr  Clat,  Mrs.  Chisholii.  Mr 
BiAGGi,  Mrs.  Gbasso,  Mrs.  Hicbls  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Maizou,  Mr. 
Baoilxo.  Mr.  PiKX.  Mr.  Recb.  Mr. 
Rot,  Mr.  Fixlton,  Mr.  Pkpfbb,  Mr. 
EIL3EKG.    Mr.    Haiocekschicidt.    Mr. 

Cl^EVELAND,   Mr.   DiNCEIX,  Mr.  RlECUC. 

Mr.  Matsvnaca.  Mr  Moes,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  and  Mr.  Nmzi)': 
H.R.  16613.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  pilot  program,  to  au- 
thorize assistance  for  similar  State  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  BecR, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  RurPB,  Mr. 
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ftff.   Mr.  Bboich,  Mr.  Binohaic,  Mr. 
Wtatt,   Mr.   Halfbkn,   Mr.   Hanlkt. 
Mi.  Hakunoton,  Mr.  Hicks  of  Waab- 
Ington,  Mr.  BouiH,   Mr.   Cootshlin, 
Mr.  Kastkmmxieb.  Mr.  McDadx,  Mr 
McKat,  and  Mr.  Oskt)  : 
H.R.    16614.   A   bill  tx>  expand   the   Youth 
CooaervatlOQ  Corps  pilot  program,  to  author- 
ize  aselBtanc*   for   Blmllar   State   programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MJZXLL : 
H.R    16615.  A  bill  to  aid  the  conservation 
of  natural  water  resources  and  protect  the 
scenic  New  River  by  prohibiting  the  Federal 
licensing  of  the  construction  of  certain  types 
of  projects  on  or  directly  affecting  a  certain 
portion  of  the  New  River  In  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.   16616.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Mid- 
land and  local  protection  project,  Kentucky; 
10  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Andebson  of  nilnols,  Mr.  Badiixo, 
Mr.  Bill,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Porstthb,  Mr.  Hmuz.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  L,andcrebe,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McClokt,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Robi- 
SON    of    New    York,    and    Mr.    Wag- 

CONNES)  : 

H.R.  18817.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
heroin  for  any  drug  maintenance  program, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  PODELL: 
HJl.  16618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  an  increase  tax  deduction 
those  contributions  on  the  part  of  clvU  serv- 
ice employees  toward  personal  retirement 
annuities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pickle)  : 
H.R.  16619.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  owners  of 
equlnes  and  accredited  veterinarians  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  vaccinations  incurred  for 
protection  against  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalomyelltla;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
H  R.  16620.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  Headstart  program,  with  priority  to  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  to  amend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor. 

By  Mr  SCHNEEBELI : 
HJl.  16621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  preserve  an  estate 
tax  charitable  deduction  when  there  Is  a 
failure  to  take  against  the  will  by  the  sur- 
viving spouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.        * 


By  Mr.  STAOOSRS  (lor  blmseU  and 
Mr.  Springzs)  : 
H.R.  16622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nlcatiocA  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  penalties  and  forfeitures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  aitd  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

By    Mr.    STEELE     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bell,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Pkaser,    Mr.    Fren- 
ZEL,  Mr.  QoLDWATER,  Mr.  QUDX,  Mr. 
Halpkrn,  Mr.  Harrimgton.  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helstoski,  and 
Mr.  Boston  ) : 
H.R.  16633.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  prohibit  tampering  with  any  device 
or   element  of   design   installed   in   or   on   a 
motor   vehicle   or   motor   vehicle   engine   in 
compliance   with  regulations   under  section 
202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Pkppxr,  Mr.  Po- 
OELL,    Mr.    Mann,    Mr.    Rangel,    Mr. 
Ribgle,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Rodimo.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  ScHwxNGEL,  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 
H.R.  16624.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  prohibit  tampering  with  any  device  or 
element  of  design  installed  in  or  on  a  motor 
vehicle    or    motor    vehicle   engine    in    com- 
pliance with  regulations  under  section  202  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJi.  16625.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  periodic  flu  shots;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.J.    Res.    1298.    Joint   resolution    to    au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
March  4.   1973.  through  March   10,  1973,  as 
"National    Nutrition    Week";    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1299.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Coostltution  to  per- 
mit the  imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the 
death  penalty  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWIN8KI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
CxANX,  and  Mr.  Collixb)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  699.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet   Union  should   be   condemned   for   its 
policy  of  demanding  payment  from  educated 
and  skilled  Jews  who  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.   Con.    Res.    700.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   the   Congress   that 
all   American  aid,  loans,  commerce,  and  air 
service    to    the    host    countries    of    guerrilla 
groups  responsible  for  acts  of  International 
terrorism  and  to  the  countries  offering  sanc- 
tuary to  and  refusing  to  extradite  or  prose- 


cute such  groups  should  be  termlnatMl;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr.  Jobm. 
soM  of  California,  and  Mr.  Lxoobr)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  701.  CoQcurfent  resolatkn 
commending  the  1972  U.S.  Olympic  team  for 
their  athletic  performance  and  Mark  Aa- 
drew  Spitz,  in  particular,  for  his  ui^yaralleM 
achievement  In  the  1972  Olympic  games  in 
Munich,  Germany;  to  the  Committee  aa 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.  Con.  Res.  702.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  Nations  shotUd  Impose  sanctions 
against  countries  hjo'boiing  terrorists;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
H.R.  16626.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay. 
meat  of  death  benefits  In  lieu  of  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  benefits  to  the  eligible 
survivors  of  certain  individuals  killed  while 
participating   In   the  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  flight  Instruction  pro- 
gram:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  16627.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  death  benefits  In  lieu  of  servicemen's 
group  life  liisurance  benefits  to  the  eligible 
survivors  of  certain  Individuals  killed  while 
participating   in   the   Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  flight  Instruction  pro- 
gram;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H  R.  16628.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment  of   death   benefits   in  Ueu  of  service- 
men's group   life   insurance   benefits  to  the 
eligible  survivors  of  certain  individuals  killed 
while  participating  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'    Training    Corps    flight    Instruction 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  16629.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  death  benefits  In  lieu  of  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  benefits  to  the  eligible 
survivors  of  certain  individuals  killed  while 
participating  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  flight  instruction  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN; 
H.R.  16630.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  death  benefits  in  lieu  of  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  benefits  to  the  eligible 
survivors  of  certain  Individuals  killed  while 
participating  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  flight  instruction  pro- 
gram:   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
H.R.  16631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
M.  Kornman;  to  the  Comimittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE— Mo/idai/  September  12,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRA-riR 
The  Chaplain,   the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  EUson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  giver  of  every  good 
and  every  perfect  gilt.  Thou  hast  blessed 
the  Nation  with  great  natural  and  hu- 
m£ui  resources  and  through  toil  of  hand 
and  brain  has  made  us  stewards  of  great 
wealth.  Ouide  us  now,  that  in  sharing 


the  wealth  of  a  common  treasury  we  may 
also  share  the  wealth  of  our  spiritual 
heritage. 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  so  to  dispose 
our  hearts  that  we  may  distribute  the 
revenue  of  the  mind  and  heart,  the  lofty 
idealism  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  a  new 
sense  of  national  purpose,  and  a  com- 
mon dedication  to  truth,  to  justice,  and 
to  brotherhood. 

Show  us  that  we  must  first  be  our 
brother's  brother  before  we  can  become 
our  brother's  keeper.  Replace  all  covet- 
ousness  and  jealousy  with  trust  and 
love.  Draw  all  citizens  together  in  the 


comradeship  of  patriots,  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 
In    the   Redeemer's   name,   we   pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  comunication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
•  Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 
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UjB.  Bsnats, 
PKEBXxmrr  pmo  tucpobx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  12.  1972. 
ft  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  jAitma  B. 
^iSJt  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 

absence. 

Jaxxs  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask 
ananimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  11,  1972,  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


coMMrrrEE  meetings  during 

SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services;  the  Committee  on 
Commerce;  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary ;  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
Ml  the  Judiciary;  and  the  Subcommittee 
(m  Compensation  and  Pensions  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Ncs.  1044  and  1045. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOT.  GARY  L.  RIVERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  12638)  for  the  relief  of 
8gt.  Gary  L.  Rivers,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
retired,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1101),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FTTKPOeK 

The  purpose  of  the  propoeed  legislation  te 
to  relieve  Sgt.  Gary  L.  Rivers,  UB.  Marine 
Carps,  retired,  of  UabUlty  of  $1,163.86  for 
overpayments  of  compensation  during  his 
period  of  active  service. 

STATE  MKNT 

The  facts  at  this  case,  as  contained  In 
Bouse  Report  93-1137.  are  as  follows: 

The  Comptroller  General  In  his  report  to 
tbe  c(Hnmlttee  on  the  bill  Indicated  that  the 
Qener&l  Accounting  Office  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill  with  the  amendments 
noonunended  by  the  committee. 


Sergeant  Riven  enltoted  In  the  Ifortne 
Corps  on  December  17.  ISaS.  and  rix>rt»d  for 
active  duty  on  December  27, 106S.  He  waa  pro- 
moted to  K-a  on  July  18,  10M:  to  B-S  on 
AprU  1,  IMS;  to  E-4  on  Ajall  16, 1066;  and  to 
E-6  on  March  ao,  1967.  On  Miay  13. 1967.  be  ra- 
enllsted  for  4  yeara  and  was  ptM  a  leenllat- 
ment  bonus  of  91,034.40  (basic  pay  of  9358.60 
times  4  years )  and  was  authorized  a  variable 
reenlistment  bontu,  multiple  of  two,  for 
a  total  of  $2,068.80  to  be  paid  in  four  equal 
installments  of  $517.30.  The  first  Installment 
was  paid  on  May  13,  1967,  and  the  second  in- 
stallment was  paid  on  May  13,  1968. 

Sergeant  Rivers  had  four  tours  of  foreign 
duty;  (1)  between  June  30,  1964.  and  Febru- 
ary 9,  1968.  at  Vieques  Island,  PJEl.;  (3)  from 
July  18,  1965.  to  July  30,  1966,  in  Southeast 
Asia  which  included  Vietnam  service  from 
July  34,  1965,  through  June  30,  1966:  (8) 
from   November   39,    1966,    throtigb    May    1, 

1967,  at  Ouantanomo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  (4) 
from  April  14,  1968,  through  October  6,  1968, 
m  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam.  He  was 
wounded  in  action  on  September  30,  1968, 
and  evacuated  to  the  UJB.  Naval  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,   Pa.,   reporting   on    October   7, 

1968,  He  was  ordered  home  to  await  retire- 
ment orders  on  June  IS,  1969.  On  July  21, 

1969,  he  was  released  trtan  active  duty  and 
transferred  to  the  pwmanent  dlsabUlty  re- 
tired list,  effective  Jvdy  23,  1969,  with  a  100- 
percent  disability.  Effective  November  1,  1969, 
he  waived  his  retired  pay  In  full  in  favor  of 
Veterans'  Administration  compensation. 

During  the  period  SMgeant  Rivers  was 
hospitalized,  he  was  authorlEed  to  be  paid 
the  balance  of  bis  variable  reenlistment 
bonus  In  a  lump  siun.  On  November  36,  1968, 
he  was  erroneously  paid  $1,710  Instead  of 
$1,034,40  ($617.20  times  2) . 

Sergeant  Rivers"  regular  pay  record  opened 
July  1, 1968,  at  his  overseas  activity  i^jparent- 
ly  did  not  accompany  him  when  he  was  eva- 
ctiated  to  the  United  States  and  the  disburs- 
ing officer  at  the  UJB.  Naval  Hospital,  Fbll- 
adelphia.  Pa.,  opened  a  ten^xsrary  pay  record 
at  his  request  based  on  Information  furnished 
by  him.  The  temporary  pay  record  covered 
the  periods  from  July  through  December  1968, 
frc»n  January  through  June  1969,  and  from 
July  1  to  31,  1960. 

On  recovery  of  the  original  pay  record 
cloeed  December  31.  1968,  the  Kxamlnation 
Division,  Marine  Corps  Finance  Center,  ad- 
justed the  temp<«ary  pay  record  based  on 
entries  on  the  original  pay  record.  They 
found  that  a  savings  bond  (B)  allotment  for 
$18.76  per  nxmth,  a  savings  (S)  allotment 
tor  $30  per  month,  and  a  charity  (C)  allot- 
ment of  $3  per  month  had  been  omitted  from 
the  temporary  pay  record.  A  copy  of  the  ad- 
Justed  tempeMrary  pay  record  was  forwarded 
to  the  disbursing  officer  on  B4ay  30,  1968. 
showing  that  Sergeant  Rivers  had  been  over- 
paid $239.31  and  containing  a  notation  to 
adjiist  the  renewed  tempomy  pay  record 
opened  January  1,  1969.  However,  the  tem- 
porary pay  records  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1969,  through  July  31,  1969,  were 
closed  by  the  disbursing  officer  and  submitted 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Finance  Center  without 
the  necessary  adjustments  being  made. 

A  complete  analysis  of  Sergeant  Rivers'  pay 
record  accotmt  shows  him  to  be  Indebted  by 
reason  of  the  following  errors: 

1.  Adjusted  temporary  pay  record 
cloeed  December  31,  1968,  shows 
member  overpaid  $33921  which 
amount  was  not  brought  forward 
to  temporary  pay  record  opened 
January  1.  1960 $239.31 

2.  Member  was  paid  tbe  balance  of 
his  variable  reenlistment  bonus 
InstaUment  In  tbe  amount  of  $1,- 
710,  whereas  correct  amount  due 
was  $617.30  times  3  or  $1,034.40—      676. 00 

3.  Savings  bond  (B)  allotment  of 
$18.76  per  month,  and  savings 
(8)  allotment  of  $30  per  month, 
not  charged  against  earned  pay 
for  tbe  period  January  through 
June  1969  ($88.76  tlmea  6) 333.  BO 
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Member  was  on  unauthorlud  ab- 
sence betwem  April  7  and  9,  IMS, 
a  period  of  8  daya.  whidi  Is  ooa- 
sKlarwl  lost  tlma  and  naoeasltataa 
recoupment  of  a  pro  rata  dure 
of  the  reenllatment  bonus  and 
variable  reenlistment  bonus 
paid     - 

Total  amount  of   Indebted- 

neH    -— —  1, 188.te 

Sergeant  Rivers  la  100-peroent  dlaaUed 
due  to  tbe  loss  of  his  right  arm.  his  right 
leg  and  his  left  eye.  He  has  a  family  to  avjf- 
port  and  the  CainptroUer  Oensral  baa  re- 
ported to  tbe  committee  that  thare  la  no 
evidence  that  he  has  any  Income  other  than 
his  veteran's  dlsabUlty  nrwnponaatlnn  The 
Comptroller  Oeneral  has  stated  that  the  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  Office  has  no  objection  to 
favorable  consideration  of  tbe  bill.  The  oom- 
mlttee feels  that  under  these  clrcumataaoea, 
legislative  relief  is  clearly  merited.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  tbe  anw""**^  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

In  agreement  with  tbe  vlewa  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  tbe  oommtttee  recom- 
mends that  the  bUl  be  favorably  considered. 


STATE  OP  IOWA — CITY  OP  CLINTON 
BRIDGE  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  38221  authorizing  the  City  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  to  convey  its 
bridge  structures  and  other  assets  to  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  a  pcoHally  constructed 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or 
near  Clinton,  Iowa,  by  the  State  HWiway 
Commlsslcm  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  5,  after  line  17,  insert:  "No  toll 
shall  be  cluut(ed  officials  or  employees  of 
the  highway  commission,  nor  shall  toll 
be  charged  officials  of  the  Ooveminent  of 
the  XTnited  States  while  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  to  their  office  or  emplogrment, 
nor  shall  toll  be  charged  members  of  the 
fire  department  or  peace  officers  when 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  of- 
ficial duties.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 

read: 

8.  8829 

Be  it  enacted  hf  the  Senmte  and  Bom»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  f  adlttate  Interstate  commeroe  by  expedit- 
ing tbe  completion  of  interstate  bridge  fa- 
culties acroai  the  MUwlastppl  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Cllntoti,  Iowa,  the  Otty 
of  Clinton  Bridge  Ommmlastan  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "rommlwdnn"),  created  and 
operating  under  the  Act  approved  December 
21, 1944,  as  revived,  amended,  and  reenaeted. 
is  hereby  authoriaed  to  seu,  convey,  and 
transfv  to  the  State  of  Iowa  aU  of  tts  real  and 
personal  property,  books,  records,  monoy.  and 
other  assets,  taclodlng  an  extsOng  brMf 
far  vehicular  traffic  croaslng  the  If1aslsa1|>pt 
River  at  or  near  tbe  city  <rir  Clinton,  low*, 
and  tbe  substructure  constttuttng  ttM  par- 
tlaUy  constructed  new  bridge  which  baa  basn 
designed  to  replace  the  older  of  the  two  ex- 
isting vehicular  bridges.  tcgettMr  wttlii  aU 
easements,  approaebee,  and  approaeb^U^- 
ways  i4>purtenant  to  said  brtdge  rtnietiirH, 
and  to  enter  Into  sttcb  agreemente  wltSi  the 
State  mt^way  Oowimlikm  a<  the  State  at 
Iowa  (bweatter  referred  to  as  tbis  nyghway 
oommlsBlon'') .  and  the  Deportment  of  Tr«a»- 
pcHtatlon  of  tbe  State  of  IlMnola  aa  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  tbe  furegotac: 
vided.  however .  That  at  or  bofoie  tbe 
of  delivery  of  the  deeda  and  oUm'  to 
menta  of  conveyance,  aU  oatatandtDg  tn- 
debtedneas  or  other  llabOltlea  of  said 
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mlMlon  mwt  ettber  h*Te  b««n  p«ld  to  full  M 
to  both  prtnclp*!  and  Intanst  or  toOciBnt 
funds  murt  h»Te  b«en  wt  Mlds  to  k  ^eeUl 
fund  pladnd  to  r«tli»  »id  oatstandtog  to- 
debtednMB  at  otHer  ll«bUltl««  and  tot«rwt 
thereon  »t  or  prior  to  maturtty.  togetlur  with 
any  pr«mlum  which  may  b«  raqutrad  to  b« 
p«ld  In  the  erent  of  payment  of  the  todebtad- 
neea  prior  to  maturity.  The  caet  to  the  hlfh- 
way   commission  of   acquiring  the  existing 
bridge  structures  by  the  State  ot  Iowa  shall 
Include    all    engineering,    legal,    financing, 
architectural,  traffic  surreylng,  and  other  ex- 
penses as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
conveyance  and  transfer  of  the  propwtlea,  to- 
gether with  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  out- 
standing todebtedneas  or  other  liabilities  of 
the  .commission  as  here tobef ore  referred  to, 
and  permit  the  dissolution  of  the  commis- 
sion as  hereinafter  provided,  lees  the  amount 
of  cash  on  hand  which  la  turned  over  to  the 
highway  commission  by  the  commlaalon. 

Sk.  a.  The  highway  eommtsalon  Is  hereby 
authorteed   to   accept   the   conveyance   and 
transfer    of     the     above-mentioned     bridge 
structures,  property  and  assets  of  the  Caty 
of  Clinton  Bridge  oommlasion  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  to  conrplete  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  replacement  bridge,  to  re- 
pair, reconstruct,  maintain,  and  operate  as 
toll  bridges  the  existing  bridges  so  acquired 
until  the  new  replacement  bridge  has  been 
completed,  to  dlsmanUe  the  older  of  the  two 
existing  bridges  upon  completion  of  the  new 
replacement  bridge,  and  to  thereafter  repair, 
reconstruct,  maintain,  and  operate  the  two 
remaining  bridges  as  toU  bridges.  There  la 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  highway  commis- 
sion the  right  and  power  to  ent«  upon  such 
lands  and  to  acquire,  condemn,  occupy,  poe- 
sess.  and  use  such  privately  owned  real  estate 
and  other  property  to  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
the  State  of  nunols  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
location,    construction,    raoonstructlon,    or 
completion  of  any  such  bridges  and  for  the 
operation   and   maintenance   of   any  bridge 
and  the  approaches,  upon  maWng  Just  com- 
pleUon  therefor  to  be  aaoertatoed  and  paid 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which 
such   real   estate   or   other   property   Is   sit- 
uated, and  the  proceedings  therefor  shall  be 
the  same  aa  in  the  condemnation  of  private 
property  for  public  purposes  by  said  State. 
The  highway  commlaelon  la  further  author- 
ised to  enter  tato  agreemente  with  the  State 
of  nitoola  and  any  agency  or  subdivision 
thereof,  and  with  any  agency  or  subdivision 
of   the   State   of   Iowa,   for  the   acquisition, 
lease,  or  use  of  any  lands  or  property  owned 
by  such  State  or  political  subdl vision. 

The  coat  of  acquiring  the  existing  bridge 
structures,   of   completing   the   replacement 
bridge  and  of  dismantling  the  bridge  to  be 
replaced    and    paytog    expenses    tocldental 
thereto  as  referred  to  to  section  1  of  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  highway  com- 
mission through  the  Issuance  of  Its  revenue 
bonds  pursuant  to  legislation  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  or 
through  the  use  of  any  other  funds  available 
for  the  pxirpose,  or  both.  The  above  described 
toll    bridge    structures    shall    be    repaired, 
reconstructed,  matotalned.  and  operated  by 
the  highway  commission  to  accordance  with 
the   provisions   of   the   General   Bridge   Act 
of  1M«.  approved  August  2,  1946.  and  the 
location  and  plans  for  the  replacement  bridge 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  said  Act,  as  well  as  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  the  State  of  Illtools.  The 
rates  and  schedule  of  tolls  for  said  bridges 
shall  be  charged  and  collected  to  accordance 
with  said  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  and  ap- 
plicable Iowa  legislation  and  shall  be  con- 
tinuously adjusted  and  matotatoed  so  as  to 
provide  a  fund  sufBclent  to  pay  for  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  matotatalng,  repairtog,  and 
operating  the  bridges  and  approaches  under 
economical  management,  to  provide  a  fund 


sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  and  toterest 
on  such  bonds  as  may  be  issued  by  the  high- 
way commission  aa  the  same  shall  fall  due 
and  the  redemption  or  repurchase  price  of 
all  or  any  thereof  redeemed  or  repurchased 
befM»   maturity,  and   to  repay   any   money 
borrowed  by  any  other  means  to  connection 
with    the    acquisition,    construction,    recon- 
struction,   completion,   repair,   operation,   or 
maintenance  of  any  of  said  bridge  structures. 
All  lolls  and  other  revenues  from  said  bridges 
are  hereby  pledged  to  such  wes  No  toll  shall 
be  charged  officiaU  or  emplofeea  of  the  high- 
way commission,  nor  shall  toll  be  charged  of- 
ficials   of    the    Government    of    the    United 
States  while  in   the  discharge  of  duties   to 
their  office  or  employment,  nor  shall  toll  be 
charged  members  of  the  flrt  department  or 
peace  officers  when  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties    No  obligation 
created  pursuant  to  any  proTlslon  of  this  Act 
shall  constitute  an  Indebtedness  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Sec.  3.  After  all  bonds  or  other  obligations 
Issued  or  Indebtedness  Incvured  by  the  high- 
way commission  or  loans  of  funds  for  the  ac- 
coimt  of  said  bridges  and  toterest  and  pre- 
mium. If  any,  have  been  paid,  or  after  a  sink- 
ing fund  sufficient  for  such  payment  shall 
have  been  provided  and  shall  be  held  solely 
for  that  purpose,  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  de- 
Uver  deeds  or  other  suitable  instruments  of 
conveyance  of  the  interest  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  and  to  thoee  parts  lying  within  Illi- 
nois of  said  bridges  to  the  State  of  nilnola 
or  any  municipality  or  agency  thereof  as  may 
be  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law  to  ac- 
cept the  same,  and  thereafter  the  bridges 
shall  be  properly  repaired,  reconstructed, 
maintained,  and  operated,  ftee  of  tolls  by  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  by  the  State  of  nUnoU.  or 
any  municipality  or  agency  thereof,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

Sac.  4.  The  Interstate  bridge  or  bridges  pur- 
chased, constructed,  or  completed  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  and  the  Income  derived 
therefrom  shall,  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  be  exempt  from  all  Federal. 
State,  municipal,  and  local  property  and  in- 
come taxation. 

Sec.  6.  After  all  of  the  property,  books,  rec- 
ords, money,  and  other  asaets  of  the  City  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  have  been  con- 
veyed and  transferred  to  the  State  of  Iowa  as 
contemplated  by  this  Act,  such  commission 
shall  cease  to  exist,  without  the  necessity  for 
any  hearing,  order,  or  other  ofBclal  action. 

Sxc.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 

a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  conseant  to  have  printed  In 

the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

(No.  92-1102) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  measure. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

coMMrma:  amkndment 
The  1944  act  (P.L.  78-526)  which  created 
the  City  of  Clinton  Brldgp  Commission  pro- 
vided that  "no  toll  shall  be  charged  officials 
or  employees  of  the  Commission,  nor  shall 
toU  be  charged  officials  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  whUe  In  the  discharge  of 
duties  tocldent  to  their  office  or  employment, 
nor  shall  toll  be  charged  members  of  the  Ere 
department  or  peace  officers  when  engaged 
to  the  performance  of  their  official  duties." 
The  Federal  Highway  Administration  recom- 
mended that  the  same  provision  be  tocorpo- 
rated  In  this  measure  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  It  would  not  be  proper  to  exact 
charges  for  official  use  of  this  structure  and 
accordtogly  has  added  this  provision  as  an 
amendment   to   the   bill. 


The  Committee  notes  also  that  other 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  durliig  the  drafting 
of  the  bill  have  been  Included  In  the  bill  be- 
fore It  was  tatroduced. 

GENERAL    STATKSCEItT 

The  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  Is  a  Fed- 
eral bridge  commission  created  December  21. 
1944.  by  Public  Law  526-78  which  authorized 
the  Bridge  Commission  to  construct,  main- 
tain and  operate  bridges  for  vehicular  traffic 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the 
cities  of  Cltaton,  Iowa,  and  Fulton,  Illinois. 
The  Bridge  Commission  presently  owns  and 
operates  at  this  location  two  toll  bridges 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Gateway  Bridge 
and  the  Old  North  Bailey  Bridge.  Because  the 
latter  Is  substandard  and  has  been  deterlo- 
rattog  rapidly,  a  replacement  bridge  is  to  the 
process  of  betag  constructed.  Unfortunately. 
however,  the  Bridge  Conunlsslon  has  been 
unable  to  secure  funds  necessary  to  complete 
the  new  structure. 

Three  factors  apparently  account  for  the 
failure  to  secure  necessary  funds :  (1 )  limi- 
tations on  bridge  revenues;  (2)  a  legally-axed 
6%  rate  of  Interest  on  bonds  issued  by  the 
Bridge  Commission;  and  (3)  a  ruling  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  the  interest 
on  bonds  Issued  by  the  Bridge  Commlsalon 
are  subject  to  Federal  taxation. 

After  the  Bridge  Commission  undertook 
construction  on  the  new  bridge,  it  discovered 
that  It  was  unable  to  market  bonds  to  sup- 
port Its  entire  cost.  A  loan  to  complete  the 
substructure  of  the  bridge  was  obtained  with 
the  Intent  of  borrowing  additional  amounts 
for  other  sections  of  the  bridge  after  the  first 
obligation  has  been  paid.  Construction  has 
been  halted  for  several  years,  however,  and 
the  Bridge  Commission  has  made  little 
progress  In  securtog  essential  financing.  In 
the  meantime,  structural  safety  of  the  Old 
North  Bridge  conttaues  to  be  of  growing 
concern. 

The  Bridge  Conunlsslon  has  been  unable 
to  devise   a  workable  plan  to  proceed  with 
the  project  under  Its  toterest  rate  and  reve- 
nue  limitations.  This  bill   would  allow  the 
Highway  Commission  of  the  State  ot  Iowa 
to    assume    complete    responsibility    for  op- 
erating and  maintaining  the  existing  bridges, 
comoleting  construction  on  the  new  struc- 
ture, removing  the  old  bridge,  and  operating 
the    two   remaining   croastogs   as   toll  facili- 
ties   until   all   outstandtog  obligations  have 
been  paid  or  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  for  re- 
tiring outstanding  obligations  has  been  es- 
tablished. Thereafter,  the  bridges  would  be 
operated  as  toU  free  facUltlBB  and  would  be 
maintained  under  agreements  to  be  reached 
by  the  States  of  Iowa  and  minoU.  The  Clin- 
ton  Bridge   Conamlaslon   would   cease   upon 
conveyance    of    bridge    structtires,    property 
and  asseta  to  the  Highway  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

Legislation  passed  during  the  «4th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  authorized 
the  Iowa  Highway  Commission  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  completing  this  project.  The 
Committee  believes  that  this  would  be  a 
feasible  undertaktog.  Since  the  Interest  on 
bonds  Issued  by  the  Highway  Ccmmlsslon 
would  not  be  subject  to  Federal  taxation, 
they  could  be  sold  at  lower  oost. 

The  Cltoton  situation  appears  to  be  unique; 
existing  federal  statutes  do  not  contsm- 
plate  either  the  acquisition  of  existing 
bridge  structixres  by  the  Btata  of  Iowa  or 
the  completion  of  the  partially  built  struc- 
ttire.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  help  solve  » 
critical  financing  problem  and  provide  the 
required  consent  of  Ccngrass  for  completing 
an  interstate  bridge  over  navigable  waters. 

The  Committee  imderstands  that  the  Iowa 
Highway  Commission  and  the  Clinton  Bridge 
Commission  are  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 
Included  to  this  report  are  copies  of  letters 
received  by  Senator  MlUer  from  these  two 
agencies. 
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COOT  or  moiai.ATiow 
■mere  would  be  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Goy- 
-^Kit  by  the  enactmant  of  S.  »82a.  The 
^^flnsncial  obligation  would  be  borne  by 
Estate  of  Iowa  until  construction  of  the 
M«  bridge  is  completed  and  aU  outstanding 
i^tlons  are  either  paid  or  an  adequate 
^!^B  fund  established  to  retire  them. 
Tfc2iw^ter  the  cost  of  matotalnlng  and  op- 
irtS«  both  bridges  as  toll  free  facilities 
^uW  be  the  task  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
nHnolB  according  to  an  agreement  between 
ms  two  States. 

HXAxmcs 

Although  no  formal  hearings  were  held 
on  the  bill.  Senator  MUler,  si  s  >r  of  the 
nidation,  appeared  to  execu  "  asslon  of 
tJicommlttee  to  explain  Its  tei:  -,  and  pur- 
ooss  The  Senator  also  presented  supporttog 
documents  for  the  Committee's  considera- 
tion. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  RepubUcan  leader 
desire  recognition  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No,  I  do  not. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bkntsen)  for  15  minutes. 


DNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  myself  to  a  problem 
which  has  plagtied  that  Nation  for  the 
past  2Vi  years,  but  one  which  must  con- 
tinue to  claim  our  most  serious  attention. 
I  am  talking  about  the  lack  of  jobs  for 
Americans  who  want  to  work. 

In  the  past  few  months,  much  of  the 
economic  news  has  been  favorable,  which 
has  been  a  result  of  programs,  policies, 
and  authorities  given  to  the  President 
by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  urged 
upon  him  by  a  Democratic  leadership. 

The  rapid  growth  of  real  output  and 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  inflation 
during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year 
Indicates  that  we  are  at  last  beginning 
to  experience  a  true  recovery  from  the 
recession  of  1969  and  1970.  However, 
despite  these  gains,  we  have  not  made  a 
significant  gain  in  the  reduction  of  un- 
employment in  this  Nation.  After  endur- 
ing an  unemployment  rate  at  the  un- 
reasonably high  rate  of  6  percent  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  in  June  we  saw  It  gro 
down  to  5»^  percent,  but  in  Augtist  It 
crept  back  up  to  5.6  percent. 

But  far  more  alarming  to  me  than 
the  Autrust  Increase  are  the  statements 
of  administration  spokesmen  about  the 
building  of  excess  demand  and  the  need 
for  restraints  to  prevent  rekindling  the 
flames  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  still  has  al- 
most 5  million  people  imemployed  and 
is  using  only  76  percent  of  its  manufac- 
turing capacity.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
having  shortages  of  plant  and  labor  that 
would  cause  price  escalations.  Having 
Anally  adopted  an  expansionary  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy,  let  us  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  1950's  and  put  the 
brakes  on  too  soon.  In  both  1955  and 
1969  healthy  recoveries  from  recessions 
were  underway.  Restraints  were  Imposed 


too  quickly  and  both  recoveries  were  pre- 
maturely terminated.  In  the  case  of  the 
1959  recovery,  the  economy  was  heading 
b^ck  down  within  a  year.  During  the 
present  upswing,  there  will  be  a  time  for 
restraints  to  be  Imposed,  but  that  time 
has  not  yet  arrived. 

Mr.  President,  in  1969  a  recession  was 
created  by  policies  in  Washington.  We 
must  not  allow  the  iM-esent  recovery  to 
stagnate  in  1973,  because  of  those  sanae 
policies.  Instead,  we  should  make  a  com- 
mitment to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  4  percent  imemployment  as  an  in- 
terim goal  and  set  a  national,  loog- 
range  unemployment  gotd  of  no  more 
than  3  percent.  This  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  its  midyear  report — a  docimient  I  rec- 
ommend to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  President  has  said  that  this  Na- 
tion must  remain  No.  1  in  the  world  eco- 
nomically. I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
him  on  that.  But  if  we  are  to  remain  No. 
1  and  compete  against  other  nations,  let 
us  t2ke  a  look  at  how  we  use  our  man- 
power as  compared  to  those  other  na- 
tions. 

The  imemployment  rate  In  Japan  in 
1971  was  1.3  percent.  Here  we  have  ours 
at  5.6  percent.  It  was  2.7  percent  in 
Prance,  1.6  percent  in  Australia,  3.4  per- 
cent in  Italy,  and  in  West  Germany,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  less  than  1  per- 
cent. I  am  totally  convinced,  as  I  am 
sure  every  Member  in  this  Chamber  is, 
that  ours  is  the  best  form  of  government 
and  that  our  economy  is  envied  around 
the  world.  Yet  in  the  employment  of  hu- 
man resources,  other  nations  have  done 
a  better  job  than  we  have.  We  just  must 
start  making  better  utllizatitHi  and  more 
efficient  use  of  our  human  resources  if 
we  are  to  compete  in  the  world  today. 

Yet,  the  administration  wll  not  make 
a  commitment  to  achieving  even  the  4 
percent  unemployment  level  which  was 
advocated  by  President  Eisenhower's 
Commission  on  National  Goals  in  1960. 
In  fact,  the  only  time  the  administra- 
tion mentiOTis  the  4-percent  figure  is  in 
its  calculation  of  the  so-called  full  em- 
ployment budget.  A  "full  employment 
budget"  calculation  can  be  a  useful  de- 
vice in  analyzing  Federal  expenditures. 
But  it  is  only  useful  if  one  intends  to 
achieve  that  level  of  unemployment  at 
some  point.  The  administration  has  yet 
to  say  whMi,  if  ever,  it  intends  to  achieve 
it.  The  President's  economic  advisers 
prefer  to  talk  about  unemployment  to 
the  neighborhood  of  5  percent  and  hint 
that  it  may  no  longer  be  possible  to 
achieve  4  percent  and  maintain  accepta- 
ble price  stability. 

Let  us  dwell  for  just  a  moment  on  what 
settling  for  5  percent  instead  of  4  per- 
cent unemployment  means.  It  meims  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  will  be  giving  up  $35 
billion  of  economic  growth  every  year. 
It  means  givtag  up  $10  billion  a  year  to 
profits  for  our  bustoesses.  It  means  giv- 
ing up  $10  to  $12  billion  a  year  to  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  which  we  badly  need 
But  most  importantly,  it  means  telltog 
almost  1  million  Americans  who  want  to 
earn  their  own  livtog,  who  want  to  stand 
tall,  who  want  to  support  their  fami- 
lies, and  who  want  to  contribute  to  our 


society,  that  their  society  has  no  pBOdiic- 
tive  work  for  them  to  do — that  tliair 
economy  has  no  )otae  for  them. 

AdnUntetraOon  witnesses  have  ttsttfted 
before  the  Jotat  Economie  Conunlttee 
that  because  more  women  and  young  peo- 
ple are  seeking  jobs,  our  labor  force  has 
undergone   a    baste   stractoral   ehaote 
nicking  low  unemployment  far  more  dif- 
ficult. Mr.  President,  I  reject  the  Botkm 
out  of  hand  that  nomtn  and  the  young 
are  inherently  less  empUvable.  la  £acW 
they  are  more  hiidily  AUled  today  than 
at  anytime  to  our  history.  If  ttoey  are 
educated  and  skilled  to  the  wranc  fields, 
this  is  a  challenge  which  our  educators 
can  and  must  meet.  It  Is  not  a  reason  lor 
throwing  up  our  hands  and  settling  lor 
the  status  quo.  The  imemployment  rate 
for    Vietnam    veterans    is    7.7    percent. 
Would  any  Member  of  this  body  care  to 
tdl  one  of  those  yoimg  men  he  is  not 
needed,  because  there  is  no  demand  for  a 
good  machlnegunner  to  the  civilian  Job 
market?  ^  . 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  adio>«m  Job 
application  sheets  and  the  requests  for 
people  to  come  to  work  that  appear  to 
the  want  ads.  The  trouble  with  this  sim- 
plification is  that  we  have  not  fitted 
these  people  for  the  available  Jobs  and 
given  them  the  ktod  of  education  and 
training  they  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Pr«6id«it.  while  there  are  some 
differences  between  our  economy  and  the 
countries  of  West  Germany,  France,  and 
Japan,  the  low  levels  oi  unemployment 
in  these  countries — substantially  lower 
t.hii.r<  3  percent — convtocea  this  Senator 
that  a  3 -percent  unMnployment  level  Is 
a  realistic  goal  for  the  United  States. 

naere  are  those  who  would  try  to  dis- 
miss talk  about  high  unemployment  as 
election  year  pt^tics.  But  the  Committee 
for  Ectmomlc  Development  released  to 
July  a  publication  entitied.  "High  Em- 
ployment Without  Inflation,"  part  of 
which  insisted: 

We  thus  emphatically  reject  tha  advice 
ot  thooe  who  would  have  us  give  up  the  bat- 
tle for  stmultaneoos  aohlsremant  oC  high 
employment  and  prtoa  ataWltty  even  before 
a  ootnpr^ienslve  effort  baa  been  mounted  to 
win  the  bat,Ue. 


The  document  goes  on  to  set  a  goal 
of  reducing  unemployment  until  the 
number  of  Job  openings  matches  the 
number  of  those  seeking  Jobs  at  reason- 
able wages.  Mr.  President,  the  Commit- 
tee for  Econanlc  Development  is  com- 
posed of  200  presidents  of  c<MTX»aitlons 
and  universities.  As  a  former  member.  I 
can  assure  the  Senate  they  are  not  all 
Democrats. 

The  normal  expansion  of  our  economy 
if  supported  by  a  proper  balance  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  should  bring  us 
close  to  the  toterim  goal  of  a  4-percent 
unemployment  levri.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy once  said,  "A  rlstog  tide  Ufts  all 
boats."  Past  experience  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  a  vlgCMTloas  expansion  taripe  many 
of  the  so-called  structurally  unem- 
ployed to  find  jobs  when  they  would 
have  otherwise  been  passed  over.  And. 
we  know  that  when  vacancies  are  more 
abundant.  tranaStional  unemploynaent  is 
also  reduced,  because  it  takes  less  time 
to  find  a  job. 

To  lower  unemployment  below  4  per- 
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cent  and  to  reach  those  groups  in  our 
aoelety  who  have  always  suffered  high 
unemployment    we    must    continue    to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  diacrimlna- 
tion.    l*i«uage,    and    lack    of    training 
which  hinder  their  entry  into  the  labor 
force.  Their  Initial  entry  will  re<juire  a 
faff^Hhy  dose  of  public  service  employ- 
ment. Pi*)llcly  financed  employment  is 
more  productive  for  both  the  individuals 
involved  and  the  society  which  pays  for 
it  than  contlnuaUy  extending  unemploy- 
ment beneflU  and  providing  welfare  to 
those  who  can  and  want  to  work.  Thi." 
public  employment  must  not  be  dead  end, 
make-work    but     rather,     employment 
which  provides  training  and  experience 
for  •ventuaJ  entry  into  the  private  job 
market.  For,  while  this  pubUc  employ- 
ment will  be  a  necessary  Interim  meas- 
ure, we  must  continue  to  seek  ways  of  in- 
creasing private  employment  to  Insiire 
that  the  private  sector  expands  rapidly 
enough  to  absorb  our  growing  labor  force. 
The  suggestion  of  the  Labor  Department 
that  the  present  high  unemployment  can 
be  excused,  because  we  have  more  people 
employed  today  than  ever  before  is  like 
saying  we  do  not  have  a  drug  problem, 
because  we  have  more  nonaddicta  this 
year  than  last.  When  we  have  a  growing 
population,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  al- 
ways going  to  have  more  people  at  work. 
Mr.  President,  the  question  la.  Do  we 
have  enough? 

We  must  cootlnoe  to  seek  ways  of  stab- 
lllxlng  private  employment  to  insure  that 
when  hard  times  do  come,  the  payroll  is 
not  the  first  Iton  cut.  A  job  is  more  than 
another  Item  on  the  debit  side  of  an  in- 
come statement.  These  efforts  may  re- 
quire new  and  creative  ap?)roaches,  but  it 
is  a  Job  which  must  be  done.  We  must  not 
allow  a  high  level  of  unemployment  to  be- 
come an  accepted  condition  of  American 
Ufe. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


TRAWSACnON  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd>.  Under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  15  minutes,  with  a  limit  of  3  minutes 
on  the  statements  therein. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
disting:ulshed  Senator  from  Texas  is  stUl 
cm  the  floor,  I  wonder  If  he  would  have 
time  to  exchange  views  with  me  for  a 
few  moments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  would  be  very  willing  to  exchange 
views  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  concern  that 
has  been  shown  on  repeated  occasions  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
would  Uke  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas 
what  his  views  are.  He  touched  upon  two 
subjects  Inferentlally — on  those  persons 


who  have  few  skills  and  thus  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  into  the  labor  market,  and 
the  impact  that  discrimination  may  have 
on  employment. 

With  respect  to  those  subjects,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  distingiiished  colleague  if 
he  feels  that  there  may  be  a  difference 
in  contrasting  the  economy  and  the  em- 
ployment policy  of  the  United  States 
with  that  of  the  other  countries  around 
tlie  world.  I  beUeve  that  the  Senator 
mentioned  Japan,  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  I  have  forgotten  the 
others,  each  of  which,  as  I  recall,  has  a 
lower  level  of  imemployment  thsui  we 
have  in  this  country. 

My  question  is  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  feels  that 
the  great  difference  between  wages  paid 
in  this  country  and  the  wages  paid  in 
those  other  countries  may  be  a  factor  in 
our  being  able  to  compete  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  American  made  goods 
as   contrasted   to   those   coming    from 

abroad. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  that  gap  is  narrowing 
with  each  year  and  that  wage  rates  in 
those  countries  that  have  been  eniuner- 
ated  have  escalated  subetantially  faster 
in  the  last  5  years  than  they  have  in  this 
coimtry. 

One  of  the  problems  we  run  into  is.  for 
example,    let   us    take   the   country   of 
Japan.  Between  the  years  1967  and  1970, 
wage  rates  went  up  at  a  compounded 
rate  of  15.1  percent  a  year  but  produc- 
tivity went  up  14.9  percent  a  year,  so  the 
unit  cost  basis  remains  almost  constant. 
There  are  differences  In  the  economics 
of  those  countries  and  our  ecMiomy,  but 
I  chose  a  wide  breadth  and  spectrum  of 
countries  to  cite.  Each  of  them  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  com- 
pared to  our  economy.  For  example,  we 
could  get  into  the  question  of  natural  re- 
sources   as    between    our    country    and 
Japan.  We  can  find  many  differences  but 
I  think  the  pluses  and  minuses  finally 
balance  themselves  out  and  I  think  one 
can  be  correlated  to  the  other,  and  we 
must  use  our  resources,  both  human  and 
natural,  more  efficiently  than  we  have. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  if  it  is 
not  true  that  a  number  of  multinational 
corporations  that  operated  In  the  past 
in  this  country  Eire  going  abroad.  We  had 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance indicating  that  is  the  case,  despite 
the  fact  that  wage  scales  have  been  ris- 
ing, as  the  Senator  accurately  pointed 
out.   in   Japan   and   in   other  countries 
around  the   world.  Germany  is  an  ex- 
ample of  one  country.  There  is  still  a 
wide  disparity  between  .American  salaries 
and  salaries  paid  in  other  countries.  I 
know  this  is  true  with  respect  to  steel. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  gap  is  closing 
between  Japanese  and  American  steel, 
there  is  a  wide  separation  there,  and  as 
a  consequence,  I  have  been  inclined  to 
note    that    multinational    corporations 
which  are  operating  in  the  United  States 
are  being  forced  to  go  abroad.  They  are 
moving  abroad,  I  am  told,  simply  because 
there  is  such  a  great  difference  between 
wages  paid   in   the   United   States   and 
wages  paid  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  I  am  told  that  the  reason  for  their 


moving  some  of  their  operations 
abroad — it  is  true  in  the  electronics  in- 
dustry and  in  many  other  industnes— is 
purely  and  simply  because  there  Is  so 
much  difference  between  wages  paid  in 
those  countries  and  wages  paid  here,  and 
so  much  difference  between  the  relative 
cost  of  production  over  there  as  com- 
pared with  the  relative  cost  of  produc- 
tion here. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
I  think  when  they  give  that  answer  it  is 
much  too  simplistic.  The  rest  of  the  story 
must  be  told. 

I  think  in  a  number  of  ttiose  instances 
one  sees  advantages  our  own  tax  struc- 
ture has  given  them  to  go  abroad.  We 
will  have  to  take  a  close  look  at  this  as  we 
look  at  our  tax  structure  in  coming  years. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  told  that  in  recent 
years  we  lost  100.000  jobs  in  the  textile 
industry,  an  industry  noted  in  the  past 
for  providing  employment  for  those  with 
few  labor  skills,  and  particularly  for  mi- 
norities in  America.  I  am  disturbed  and 
distressed,  as  I  suppose  many  others  are, 
that  here  is  an  industry  that  has  histori- 
cally provided  the  first  job  opportunity 
for  many  people.  They  have  not  always 
stayed  in  the  textile  industry,  but  that 
has  been  their  first  job  and  their  first 
opporttmity  for  gainful  employment.  Yet 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  some  of  which 
include    the    unavailability    of    newer, 
technologically  sophisticated  machinwy 
used  in  the  textile  industry  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  minimima  wages  in  this 
country  that  far  exceed  by  a  magnitude 
of  10  times  those  paid  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  some  European  coimtries,  we  are 
losing  jobs  instead  of  gaining  jobs  in  this 
country  as  we  rely  more  and  more  on 
foreign  exports,  fabrics,  and  textiles.  At 
the  same  time  we  witness  a  further  de- 
terioration in  the  textile  industry. 

Does  my  friend  have  any  feehngs  on 
that? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  recognize  some  of  the 
problems  raised  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  but  I  believe  tbat  there  are  bet- 
ter ways  to  approach  the  problem  than 
we  have  used  thus  far.  We  could  do 
some  of  the  things  Japan  does,  for  exam- 
ple. They  do  not  export  their  jobs,  but 
their  production.  There  one  sees  gov- 
ernment assist  business,  not  by  giving  the 
the  tax  havens  in  Japan,  but  by  assist- 
ing them  with  long-term  credits  to  be 
able  to  sell  and  to  keep  their  jobs  at 
home. 

That  kind  of  cooperation  rather  than 
a  tax  break  is  a  much  more  meaning- 
ful way  and  would  help  employment  in 

this  coimtry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I  yield  my 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  problem  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming addressed  himself  to  is  the  ques- 
tion of  lack  of  skills  sometimes  matching 
job  opportimiities.  In  this  coimtry  we 
must  do  a  great  deal  more  to  make  peo- 
ple recognize  that  every  job  has  an  ex- 
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oaUence  in  it;  and  not  every  Pfson  in 
Si  country  needs  to  go  to  coUege.  Of 
Xjob  opportunities,   three-fourths  of 
tSem  do  not  require  a  college  degree.  So 
1,  have  to  have  some  pride  in  crafts 
Zt  require  handwork.  I  think  we  have 
toVeinstill  that  principle.  We  must  spend 
.  great  deal  more  on  vocational  educa- 
Hffli  than  we  have  in  the  past.  I  can  give 
m  example  for  the  Senator.  In  my  State. 
Scials  of  the  Texas  State  Technolog- 
ical Institute,  a  vocational  school  which 
I  visited,  said  93  percent  of  their  grad- 
uates had  been  receiving  welfare  in  one 
form  or  another;  that  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving  an   average    of    six   job    offers 
apiece  as  they  graduate;  they  were  good 
jobs  and  they  were  becoming  contribut- 
ing members  of  our  society.  This  is  where 
we  can  help. 

In  addition.  I  think  every  man  who 
wants  to  work  should  be  able  to  work. 
I  think  that  is  an  obUgation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  if  we  have  to  provide  in- 
terim employment  until  we  can  fit  a  per- 
son into  the  private  employment  sector, 
we  should  do  it.  I  think  there  should 
be  jobs  available  for  every  able-bodied 
man  who  wants  to  work. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
that  I  share  a  great  many  views  with  my 
colleague  from  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  further  observation. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  does  a  far  better 
job  in  encouraging  and  assisting  industry 
than  our  Government  does  in  assisting 
American  industry.  I  am  told  ttiat  80 
percent  of  the  capital  investment  in 
manufactiuring  in  Japan  comes  from  the 
Japanese  Government,  contrasted  with 
20  percent  in  this  coimtry.  From  this  one 
can  get  some  idea  of  the  Government's 
attitude  toward  business  in  both  Japan 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  it  should  be  observed  that 
Japan  has  undertaken  worldwide  rang- 
ing surveys  of  markets  and  market  po- 
tentials for  its  products.  Instead  of  look- 
ing askance  at  business,  as  we  seem  so 
eager  to  do  in  this  country,  the  Japanese 
Oovemment  encourages  business  to  sort 
of  divide  up  the  world  in  order  to  have 
one  industry  concentrate  on  a  particular 
product  in  one  place  and  another  manu- 
facturing operation  concentrate  in  an- 
other place.  In  this  country  we  bend  over 
backward  to  see  if  we  can  find  different 
ways  to  harass  business. 

I  am  for  treating  bustaess  fairly  and 
impartially,  but  I  think  we  have  gone  off 
the  deep  end  to  see  how  difBcult  we  can 
make  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I  yield  my 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  in  this  country  we  have  gone  too 
far  overboard  in  making  it  difficult  for 
business  to  operate;  not  that  we  should 
not  try  to  enforce  all  the  laws  on  the 
books  in  this  country,  but  rather  that  we 
should  be  more  keenly  aware,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  pointed 
out,  of  the  end  result  of  some  of  our 
attitudes. 


Actually,  we  have  a  great  need  for 
many  kinds  of  services  in  tills  country- 
We  in  the  United  States  look  demean- 
Ingly  on  essential  service  jobs  which  are 
respected  and  held  in  high  esteem  else- 
where around  the  world.  I  think  that 
is  too  bad. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  taat 
if  we  are  to  compete  with  the  Japanese, 
the  West  Germans,  the  French,  the 
Italians,  or  the  people  of  any  otiier 
country,  I  think  we  have  got  to  recog- 
nize that  the  governments  in  those  na- 
tions have  been  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  manufacturers  and  have  been 
trying  their  very  best  to  expand  the  op- 
portunity for  sales,  and  as  a  result  make 
more  jobs  available. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
bringing  to  oin:  attention  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader  for 
yielding  his  time  to  me. 


ByMr.  BAYH: 
S  3979  A  bUl  to  eatabllah  an  Independent 
Board    of    Parole,    to   provide   lor   ^^J^ 
equitable  Federal  parole  proceduree.  to  study 
the  parole  procedures  provided  *»  ™2T^ 
prteoneie,  and  for  otner  purpose*.  Beferre*  » 
the  commltte*  on  the  Judiciary.        ^^^ 
By  Mr.  MOSS  (tat  blmMU.  Mr.  MOOM, 
and  Mr.  Hanbcn)  : 
8    3M0    A  blU  for  ti»e  relief   a«  WllUaxn 
Allen,    and    Marie    AUen,    hU    wife.    Book 
3prlng8.  Wyo.  Belerred  to  the  committee  on 
Interior  and  Tnenlar  AflaliB. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
The  ACTINQ  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  S«iate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Rbpokt  or  THi;  ContPTKoixjEt  aiareaAL 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  for  a  National 
Earthquake  Research  Program"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HABT,  from  the  ComnUttee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  13026.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
May  19,1948,  with  reject  to  the  use  of  real 
property  for  wildlife  conservation  purpoees 
(Rept.  No.  92-1108). 

By  Mr.  MI78KIK,  from  the  CcMnmlttee  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  with  amendments: 
S.  3140.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  financial  man- 
agement of  Federal  assistance  programs  to 
facUltate  the  consolidation  of  such  programs: 
to  provide  temporary  authority  to  expedite 
the  processing  of  project  applications  draw- 
ing upon  more  than  one  Federal  assistance 
program:  to  strengthen  further  congreeelonal 
review  of  Federal  grante-to-ald;  and  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  law  relating  to  mtergov- 
emmental  cooperation  (Rept.  No.  92-1109) . 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  Mr.  Andbbbom).  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ineular  Af- 
faire, without  amendment: 

HJl.  7701.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1966,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  located  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  in  New 
Mexico   (Rept.  No.  92-1110). 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  Mr.  Mstcalp).  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, without  amendment: 

HJl.  10702.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federallv  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
atatee  in  trust  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Community  (Rept.  No.  92-1111) . 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


The  follovring  bills  and  joint  reeolu- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated; 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILia  AND  JOINT  RIfflOUTIONB 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S  3979.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent Board  of  Parole,  to  provide  for  fair 
and  eaultable  Federal  parole  procedur«. 
to  study  the  parole  procedures  provided 
for  released  prisoners,  and  for  other  pitr- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  ttoe 
Judiciary. 

PAKOIX    RKJBOANIBATION     AWD    I«rO«»«    ACT    OT 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  the  "Parole  Reorganization 
and  Reform  Act  of  1972."  which  is  de- 
signed to  restructure  and  reform  the  u.8. 
Board  of  Parole.  While  this  biU  will  di- 
rectly affect  only  those  offenders  who  are 
incarcerated  in  the  Federal  priwm  sys- 
tem it  should  serve  as  a  useful  model  to 
the  States  in   their  efforts  to  improve 
parole  procedure.  The  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem has  traditionally  been  viewed  a*  a 
leader  in  prison  reform,  and  I  hope  that 
this  biU  will   place  the  U.8.  Bowd  of 
Parole  in  a  simUar  position  of  leadership. 
Since  its  inception  95  years  ago  in  New 
York,  parole  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  correctional  and  rehabUitotlve  efforts. 
As  currenUy  constituted,  there  are  three 
principal  elements  in  the  parole  process. 
The  nrst  is  the  courts  and  the  prison  sys- 
tem which  supply  information  about  in- 
dividual offenders.  The  second  element  is 
the  Parole  Board  which  uses  that  infor- 
mation to  decide  who  should  be  releaaect 
under   what  conditions  of  parole,   and 
when  to  revoke  parole.  The  third  element 
is  the  probation  officers  who  supervise 
parolees  as  well  as  probationers.  The  leg- 
islation which  we  are  introducing  today 
touches  all  parts  of  the  process  but  deals 
primarily  with  the  Parole  Board  because 
it  has  primary  responsibility. 

Last  year,  the  Board  hdld  approxi- 
mately   12.000   hearings   and   made   an 
additional    5,000    determinaUons    based 
upon  written  progress  r«)ortB,  This  tre- 
mendous volume   of   decisions  was  ac- 
complished by  eight  board  membersand 
eight  hearing  examiners  on  a  budget  of 
approximately    $1.2    miUlon.    Such^ 
enormous  number  of  decisions  reached 
cm    such    minimal    resources   has   fre- 
quently resulted  in  methods  of  action 
which  often  appear  arbitrary  or  casual. 
The  Board  has  not  established  detailed 
rules  or  standards  to  guide  Ite  dedalon- 
making  process.  Neither  does  it  follow 
the  philosophy  of  stare  decisis  and  thus 
develop  general  standards  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  Tlie  most  Q)eclfic  decisional 
standaiti  Is  the  statutory  provision,  that 
the  Board  "may  in  its  discretion"  re- 
lease a  prisoner  on  parole  if  it  finds  "a 
reasonable  probability  that  such  pris- 
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oner  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  laws"  and  that 
"such  release  is  not  Incompatible  with 
the  welfare  of  society."  The  Board  has 
never  publicly  stated  any  substantive 
principles  that  guide  It  In  making  this 
detenninatlon.  Nor  has  It  publicly  listed 
the  criteria  which  it  considers. 

The  Parole  Board  does  not  make  deci- 
sions as  a  group.  Instead,  each  member 
votes  individually  without  discussing  the 
case  with  his  colleagues.  Memoranda  re- 
lating to  the  factors  considered  in  re- 
leasing eligible  prisoners  are  not  pre- 
pared. The  Board  does  not  articxilate 
the  reasons  for  any  particular  determi- 
nation, nor  does  it  Inform  prisoners  why 
parole  was  denied. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  any  admlnls- 
tratlTe  agency  would  make  decisions  in 
such  a  haphazard  fashion,  yet  the  Parole 
Board  openly  admits  to  these  practices. 
In  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Board 
entitled  "Functions  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole,"  the  decisionmaking 
process  Is  described  as  follows: 

Voting  IJ  done  on  an  Individual  bMls  by 
oach  member  and  the  Board  docs  not  sit  as 
a  group  for  this  purpose.  Each  member 
studies  the  prisoner's  file  and  places  his 
name  on  the  offlolal  order  form  to  signify 
whether  he  wishes  to  grant  or  deny  parole. 
The  reasoning  and  thought  which  led  to  his 
vote  are  not  made  a  part  of  the  order,  and 
It  Is  therefore  impoaslble  to  state  precisely 
why  a  particular  prisoner  was  or  was  not 
granted  parole. 


The  hearing  process  Is  as  casual  as  the 
decisionmaking  process.  According  to 
testimony  before  a  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, parole  hearings  are  usually 
conducted  In  the  Federal  institution  by  a 
hearing  examiner,  and  only  occasionally 
by  a  Board  member.  Hearings  tsnplcally 
last  from  10  to  15  minutes,  although 
some  testimony  indicated  that  most 
hearings  lasted  between  2  and  5  minutes. 
Present  at  the  hearing  along  with  the 
Parole  Board  ofDcial  is  the  prisoner,  the 
prison  counselor,  and  a  stenographer. 
The  prisoner  is  never  represented  by 
counsel.  After  the  hearing  when  the  pris- 
oner has  left  the  room,  the  examiner  dic- 
tates his  recommendation  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. Because  no  transcript  is  pre- 
pared, this  recommedation  serves  as 
the  only  record  of  the  parole  hearing. 

Because  hearings  are  so  short,  heavy 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  pris- 
oner's flle.  Yet  one  witness  at  the  House 
hearings  testified  that  he  was  advised  by 
an  eoounlner  that  each  man's  record  could 
be  adequately  appraised  in  5  minutes. 
Furthermore,  althougb  the  contents  of 
the  fQe  are  cruci^,  the  prisoner  is  not 
allowed  to  review  the  flle  to  insure  that 
it  Is  accurate.  The  same  witness  testlfled 
that  "this  is  In  Itself  disturbing,  because 
prison  files  are  not  consistent  or  accurate 
records.  I  have  seen  Mack  moi  listed  as 
white,  and  Harvard  graduates  listed  with 
borderline  IQ's."  Although  there  is  seri- 
ous dispute  over  the  extent  of  accees  a 
prisoner  should  have  to  his  own  file,  even 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  has  supported  rdatively 
broad  disclosure,  m  testimony  before  the 
House  subcommittee,  the  Conference 
reoominended  tliat: 

1)10  prison  oounsetor  should  disclose  the 
aie  to  the  prisoner  at  his  representative  In 


advance  of  the  parole  hearing,  except  for  any 
Information  as  to  which  dlsoloeure  Is  clearly 
unwarranted  or  which  has  been  determined 
by  the  sentencing  Judge  to  be  improper.  The 
prisoner  should  be  given  an  oral  summary 
or  Indication  of  any  relevant  adverse  infor- 
mation which  U  not  directly  disclosed  to  him. 

While  many  of  the  Board's  practices 
are  open  to  severe  criticism,  the  courts 
have  generally  refused  to  enter  the  parole 
decisionmaking  process.  In  certain  areas 
related  to  the  procedure  for  revoking 
parole  and  conditions  of  parole  as  im- 
posed by  the  Board,  courts  have  felt  more 
free  to  attempt  reform.  However,  even 
in  these  peripheral  areas  of  the  iiarole 
process,  the  Board  has  steadfastly  re- 
sisted outside  intervMitlon. 

As  recently  as  last  yaar,  the  Board 
maintained  that  it  had  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  the  area  of  parole.  In  that  case, 
Sohell  V.  Reed.  327  P.  Supp.  1294 
iS.DN.Y.  1971).  the  Chairman  of  the 
Pp.role  Board  refused  to  appear  in  court 
to  testify,  arguing  thot  the  court  had  no 
power  to  review  the  Board's  decisions. 
The  court  flatly  rejected  that  claim,  and 
rebuked  the  Beard  in  language  which 
clearly  points  to  the  need  for  thorough 
reform  in  this  area: 

But  It  Is  urged  that  the  Board's  action 
is  outside  the  court's  power  of  review.  It 
would  be  surprising,  and  gravely  question- 
able. If  Congress  has  meant  to  confer  such 
flnal  authority  upon  any  administrative 
agency  particularly  one  that  makes  no  pre- 
tense to  learning  In  constitutional  law.  It 
would  be  bizarre  to  hold,  as  the  Govern- 
me  It's  position  ultimately  entails,  that  as- 
sertions cf  constitutional  rights  like  thoss 
made  here  may  be  overridden  without  ever 
being  faced  and  decided  by  any  tribunal  of 
any  kind.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  be- 
come upset  over  such  Implications.  The  Gov- 
ernment's position  is  not  soundly  based. 


In  Sobell  against  Reed  the  issue  was 
the  infringement  of  plaintiff's  flrst 
amendment  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
by  overly  restrictive  conditions  of  parole. 
However,  in  an  earlier  case.  Reed  v.  But- 
terworth.  297  P.2d  776  (D.C.  Cir.  1961), 
the  court  threw  out  a  Board  decision 
because  it  refu-sed  to  follow  the  parole 
revocation  procedures  which  Congress 
envisioned  when  it  enacted  the  parole 
.itatute.  Further,  the  court  indicated  that 
the  Board's  refusal  to  follow  these  pro- 
cedures was  a  matter  of  long-standing, 
and  the  court's  warning  was  clear: 

The  Parole  Board  apparently  still  has  the 
notion,  which  we  criticized  In  Fleming  v 
Tate  [IM  P.  2d  848  (D.C.  ClT.  194«)),  that 
revocation  hearings  are  mere  formalltlee. 
and  the  result  a  foregone  conclusion.  As 
long  as  the  Board  evidencee  this  phlloeopby 
by  denying  fundamental  procedural  safe- 
guards, we  will  be  oompeDed  to  order  new 
hearings,  and.  In  oaees  of  grievous  injustice, 
to  order  such  further  relief  as  the  clrcum- 
.^tances  may  werrant. 

Mr.  President,  while  individual  court 
cases  have  brought  relief  to  a  few  plain- 
tiffs and  reform  to  isolated  aretis  of 
Board  practice,  they  have  not  changed 
the  Board's  attitude  toward  constitu- 
tional rights  and  statutory  guarantees. 
Tho  criticisms  made  by  the  courts  which 
I  have  just  referred  to  are  still  valid.  The 
legislation  wtiich  we  Introduce  today 
clarifies  the  rights  of  prisoners  and 
parolees.  It  specifies  in  detail  the  scope 
of  the  Parole  Board's  discretion  and  the 


responsibilities  of  courts  for  judicial  re- 
view. Let  me  discuss  a  few  of  the  major 
reforms  proposed  in  this  legislation: 

RKSTRrCTUKED,  IKDKPENBKNT  PASOLE  BOAU 

Since  the  effectiveness  at  any  refona 
depends  upon  the  organization  man- 
dated with  implementing  that  refonn, 
restructuring  of  the  Parole  Board  itself 
was  the  flrst  priority.  My  bill  establishes 
a  National  Board  which  will  perform  the 
appeals  and  policjinaking  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Parole.  It  aUo  establishes 
four  regional  boards  which  will  con- 
duct parole  determination  and  pan^e 
revocation  hearings.  This  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  decisionmaking  process  will 
alleviate  the  oppressive  caseload  cur- 
rently borne  by  each  member  of  the 
Board. 

Additionally,  the  Board  of  Parole  la 
tsiken  out  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  established  as  an  independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  Board  should  exer- 
cise its  discretion  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  prosecutor  and  the  prison 
administrator.  Because  it  is  essential  that 
the  Board  be  composed  of  highly  quali- 
fled  persoimel,  the  bill  also  provides  that 
Board  appointees  represent  different 
areas  of  expertise  in  the  criminal  justice 
system,  such  as  correctional  oflBcers  and 
former  parolees. 

KUCIBILrrT  FOB  PASOLE 

The  bill  retains  the  present  practice 
which  leaves  the  date  of  eligibility  for 
parole  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the 
sentencing  authority.  In  general,  a  pris- 
oner may  be  considered  for  parole  only 
after  serving  one-third  of  his  maximum 
term.  However,  unlike  the  present  prac- 
tice, the  bill  creates  a  presimiption  of 
parole.  The  Parole  Board  must  grant 
parole  to  eligible  prisoners  unless  there  la 
substantial    reason    to    believe    that  a 
prisoner  will  engage  in  further  criminal 
conduct  or  will  not  conform  to  condi- 
tions of  parole.  This  is  intended  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  wide  discretion  presently 
exercised  by  the  Board.  A  similar  pre- 
sumption of  parole  was  recommended  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  Of  course, 
prisoners  who  sae  ineligible  for  parole 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  will  not 
be  made  eligible  by  the  operation  of  this 
legislation. 

HZAKINC  r%CXXDV%t  AND  rWBQTJKNCT 

The  proposed  legislation  specifies  the 
frequency  of  parole  hearings  and  other 
reconsiderations  of  the  prisoner's  status. 
An  effort  was  made  to  balance  the  right 
of  the  prisoner  to  have  his  progress  fre- 
quently Judged  against  the  administra- 
tive realities  of  implementing  such  a 
right.  Therefore,  my  bill  provides  that 
each  prisoner  must  be  given  a  hearing  at 
least  every  2  years  after  an  initial  parole 
rejection.  Additionally,  I  have  accepted 
the  recommendations  of  the  AssociatiMi 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  which 
include:  First,  a  right  to  counsel  at  all 
parole  hearings;  second,  a  vnitten  tran- 
script of  all  hearings;  and  third,  the 
publication  of  criteria  for  granting, 
denying,  and  revoking  parole.  While  some 
experts  do  not  recommend  formalised 
hearing  procedures  and  written,  reasoned 
decisions.  I  believe  that  the  parde  proc- 
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ess  has  suffered  over  the  years  from  too 
Httle  formal  structure.  I  accept  the  judg- 
^t  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
O^  of  New  York  that  the  key  problem 
wtto  the  parole  process  is  the  Board's 
over-broad  discretionary  power: 

The  present  rules  are  extremely  scanty, 
,1th  the  result  that  the  Parole  Board 
!L8esse8  today  almost  unbridled,  and  un- 
S-tewable  powers.  The  problem,  as  we  noted 
fclfore  is  even  greater  than  In  the  area  of 
orobatlon.  where  the  power  over  prisoners  is 
•xerelsed  within  the  Judicial  structure.  There 
te  no  Buch  control  over  the  Parole  Board, 
whose  members  are  not  necessarUy  even 
lawvers,  and  whose  procedures  are  looee.  to 
^T  the  least.  (A3.C.N.Y.  Report  on  the  TlUe 
18  revision  recommended  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws.) 


SUPERVISION    WHIU:    ON    PASOLE 

Three  separable  issues  are  raised  when 
a  prisoner  is  placed  on  parole.  The  first 
is  the  conditions  of  parole.  The  second  is 
the  procedure  for  revoking  parole.  The 
third  is  how  much  additional  time  a 
parolee  should  serve  when  he  is  returned 
to  prison  after  a  parole  revocation. 

The  freedom  of  the  Parole  Board  to 
establish  conditions  of  parole  presents 
extremely  difficult  problems.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Board  must  retain  sufBcient 
flexibUity  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  the  parolee.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
parolee  must  be  protected  from  un- 
realistic or  abusive  conditions  of  parole. 
While  the  proposed  legislation  allows 
the  Board  substantial  freedom  hi  this 
area,  it  does  specify  some  general  guide- 
lines for  the  Board's  consideration.  In 
addition,  it  requires  the  Board  to  supply 
the  parolee  with  a  written  list  of  con- 
ditions at  the  moment  of  releeae.  Since 
the  courts  have  already  expressed  an  ha- 
terest  in  this  area,  the  bill  relies  on 
judicial  review  to  correct  any  abuses. 

Parole    revocation    proceedings    have 
received  considerable  attention  in  the 
courts  since  1946  when  the  riiht  to  rep- 
resentation by  counsel  was  guaranteed 
In  FUming  v.  Tate  156  F.2d  848   (D.C. 
Cir.  1946) .  As  recently  as  June  29,  1972, 
the  United  States   Supreme   Coiurt   in 
Monissey  v.  Brewer  (40  LW  5016),  re- 
viewed  in   detail   the   rights   constitu- 
tionally required  at  such  hearings.  The 
Court  declared  that,  in  parole  revoca- 
tion hearings,   minimum  standards  of 
due  process  include:   first,  written  no- 
tice of  the  claimed  violations  of  parole; 
second,  disclosure  to  the  parolee  of  the 
evidence  against  him;   third,  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  in  person  and  to  present 
witnesses    and    documentary    evidence; 
fourth,  the  right  to  confront  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses;  filth,  a  "neutral  and 
detached"  hearing  officer;  and  sixth,  a 
written  statement  by  the  fact- finders  as 
to  the  evidence  relied  on  and  reasons  for 
revoking  parole.  This  legislation  incor- 
porates these  due  process  requirements. 
In  addition,  it  prohibits  arbitrary  and 
unreasonably  IcMig  imprisonment  prior  to 
bearing  in  proper  circumstances.  My  bill 
also  requires  that  coimsel  be  appointed 
if  the  parolee  is  indigent. 

Under  current  law,  a  parole  violatOT 
who  is  returned  to  prison  is  given  no 
credit  for  the  time  he  has  spent  "on  the 
street"  successfully  fulfilling  his  parole 
conditions.  The  prisoner's  paroled  status 
may  continue  during  good  behavior  until 


his  maximum  sentence  expires.  However, 
if  he  is  returned  to  prison,  his  maximum 
sentence  is  not  reduced  by  the  time  he 
spent  on  parole.  This  is  extremely  unfair, 
and  ironically  places  a  greater  burden 
on  the  model  prisoner  who  is  released 
early  hi  his  sentence  than  on  other  pris- 
oners who  are  considered  worse  risks  and 
consequently  are  reletaed  at  a  later  point 
in  their  sentence.  To  rectify  this  injus- 
tice, I  have  accepted  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Crim- 
inal   Laws'    recommendation    that    a 
portion  of  a  parolee's  time  on  the  street, 
prior  to  parole  vtolatlcm.  should  be  sub- 
tracted from  his  maximum  sentence.  As 
a  result,  the  consequences  of  parole  vio- 
lation would  be  no  more  serious  for  the 
model  prisoner  than  for  other  prlsMiers 
released  later  in  their  term. 


APPXAL 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  a 
formal,  internal  process  of  review.  Pris- 
oners or  parolees  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  Regional  Board  determinations  may 
appeal  to  the  National  Board.  CMisid- 
eraticMis  of  administrative  efficiency 
weighed  heavily  in  our  consideration  of 
this  area.  We  finally  concluded  that  a 
written  appeal  would  be  adequate. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  that  the 
Psurole  Bo€ird  initiate  a  study  of  pardle 
services  and  report  to  Congress  annually 
with  recommendations  for  reform. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Parole 
Board  made  17,000  determinations.  Ap- 
proximately 5,000  individuals  were 
granted  parole,  2,000  warrants  were  is- 
sued against  parole  violators,  and  10,000 
people  remained  imder  the  Board's  su- 
pervision. Pair  and  equitable  procedures 
must  be  instituted  to  protect  the  rights 
of  these  individuals.  As  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  Fleming  v.  Taie.  156  P.  2d  848 
(D.C.  Cir.  1946)  over  25  years  ago: 

The  parole  system  Is  an  enlightened  effort 
on  the  part  of  society  to  rehabilitate  con- 
victed criminals.  Certainly  no  circumstance 
could  further  that  purpoee  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  a  nrm  belief  on  the  part  of  such 
offenders  in  the  Impartial,  unhurried,  ob- 
jective, and  thorough  prooeesee  of  the 
machinery  erf  the  law.  And  hardly  an  cir- 
cumstance could  with  greater  effect  impede 
progress  toward  the  desired  end  than  a  belief 
on  their  part  that  the  machinery  of  the  law 
is  arbitrary,  technical,  too  busy,  or  impervi- 
ous to  facta. 

Hie  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  parole  syst«n  called  for  so  many 
years  ago.  Our  bill  also  reflects  many  of 
the  reforms  suggested  by  Congressman 
KASTEHiaiER  and  the  numerous  wit- 
nesses who  recently  appeared  before  his 
subcanmlttee  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
parole. 

I  ask  unanimous  ctoisent  that  a  cwy 
of  the  bill  and  a  summary  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rtcobd,  as  follows; 

8.  8979 
Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentattoea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongreu  asaembUd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Parole  Rrorganlaa- 
tion  and  Reform  Act  of  1972." 


TABU   OV    CORTSMTS 

Sec.  101.  Board  of  Parole:  parole  prooeduree 

condttloDS,  etc. 
Sec    102.  Oonformlng  amendments. 
Sec.  108.  KBectlve  date  of  title. 
Sec.  104.  Savings  provisions  and  translttonai 

rules. 
Sec.  106.  AuthorlaaUon  of  appropclatlons. 

BOARD  OP  PASOLX;   PASOl*  rUXXMBOMMa. 

coNDrnoifs.  rrc. 
SMC    101.  Cbapter  811  ol  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code    (relating  to  parole)    U 
amended  to  read  as  fcAlovs: 

•Chapter  311.— PABOLB 

Board  of  Parole;   members;  tsnus  of 

oflloe;  etc. 
Authority  of  the  Board  of  FnicA: 
Administrative  powers  of  the  Board 

of  Parole. 
Time    of    EUgtbUlty    for   releaaa   on 

parole. 
Release  on  parole. 
Oertalr     prisoners    not    eligible    for 

parole. 
Factors  taken  Into  account  in  parole 

determination. 
Informatlcm  considered  by  the  Begton- 

al  Bocoxl. 
Parole  determination  hearing;  time. 
Setting  release  date. 
Procedure    of    parole 

hearing. 
Conditions  of  parole. 
Period  of  parole. 
.  Parole  good  thne. 
.  Discharge  from  parole. 

.  Aliens.  

.  Time  for  revocation  of  parole;  period 
of  relmprlsonment;  retaking  parolM. 
Parole  revocation  hearing. 
Appeals  to  the  National  Board. 
Fixing  ellgtbUlty  for  parrte  at  time  of 

sentencing. 
Young  adult  offenders. 
Warrants  to  retake  Canal  Zone  viola- 
tors. 
••4223.  Report. 
"4224.  Definitions. 


"4201. 

-4302. 
•4208. 

'4204. 

•4206. 
"4206. 

•4207. 

"4208. 

"4209. 
•4210. 
"4211. 

•4212. 

"4213. 
••4214. 

"4216. 

'4216. 
"4217. 

•4218. 
••4219. 
"4220. 

"4221 
•4222 


determlnatkKi 


"BOAXD  or  PAaoLE;  MruBSis;  miu  op  orriux: 

KTC. 

•SK.  4201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estabUab- 
ed  as  an  Independent  eetabllshment  In  the 
executive  branch,  a  Board  of  PartAe  to  con- 
sist of  a  National  Board  and  four  Regional 
Boards. 

"(b)  The  National  Board  sbaU  be  oom- 
poeed  ot  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
Praakdent  by  and  with  the  adrloe  and  con- 
sent of  the  SenaU.  ttch  of  the  Bagtonal 
Boards  shall  be  compoeed  of  three  mambera 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  A  vacancy 
In  either  Board  ahaU  be  fUlsd  In  the  mannar 
In  which  the  OTlglnal  84>polntment  was  made. 
"(c)  Not  more  than  five  members  of  the 
National  Board  and  not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  each  Regional  Board  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party  (as  determined  by  ttoe 
last  voting  registration  within  the  taaxTma 
Immediately  prior  to  appointment).  TlMre 
shall  be  at  least  one  member  of  the  NatUxial 
Board  appointed  from  each  of  the  following 
categories,  and  each  of  the  Beglocal  Boards 
shall  consist  of  members  appointed  from  any 
three  of  these  categories: 

••  ( 1 )  Individuals  who  have  been  Imprisoned 
In  a  Federal  or  SUte  prison,  released  on  pa- 
Tdle.  and  discharged  from  such  parole; 

'•(2)  attorneys  having  experience  In  the 
field  of  criminal  justice; 

"(3)  social  or  behavioral  scientists  expert 
in  ths  field  of  criminal  studies: 

"(4)  individuals  experienced  In  the  educa- 
tion or  traming  of  handicapped  or  disad- 
vantaged perscxjs; 

"(8)  individuals  having  supervisory  experi- 
ence In  law  enforcement,  as  defined  in  section 
3781(a)  of  title  42.  United  States  Code;  and 
"(6)     individuals    having    experience    as 
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guard*  or  oorrectlctnal  offloen  In  a  oorrec- 
Uonal  Institution  or  facility,  as  deflnMl  In 
section  3781(1)  of  Utle  42. 

"(d)  (1)  Bxoept  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2).  (3)  and  (4),  the  members  of  both  the 
National  Board  and  the  Regional  Boards  shall 
be  appointed  for  t«rms  of  six  years. 

•'(2)  Of  the  members  of  the  National  Board 
flrat  appointed  under  this  section — 

(A)    three  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  iwo  years, 

•'(B)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years. 

"(C)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
four  i'ears.  and 

•'(D>  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
Ave  years,  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

"(3)  Of  the  members  of  each  of  the  Be- 
gloual  Boards  first  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year, 

"(B)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years, 

■•(C)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
ave  years,  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(4)  Any  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole 
who  Is  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prtor  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  sixch  term. 
A  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  until  his  sucoeaaor  has  taken  office. 
"(5)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Board  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Parole  and  shall  delegate  to  him  the  neces- 
sary administrative  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Parole 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  each 
Regional  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  such 
Regional  Board.  The  Chairman  of  each  B«- 
i<lonal  Board  shall  have  such  administrative 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
Regional  Board  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  The  term 
of  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pa- 
role and  of  the  Chairman  of  each  Regional 
Bocu-d  shall  be  not  less  than  three  years,  but 
not  more  than  six  years,  as  speclffed  at  the 
time  of  designation  as  Chairman. 

"ie>  Bach  Regional  Board  shall  have  such 
geographical  Jurisdiction  as  the  National 
Board  may  provide  in  order  to  assure  efficient 
administration. 

■'(7)  The  respective  rates  of  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Parole  (other  than  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Parole)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  maximum  rate,  as  In  effect  from 
time  to  time,  for  CJ8-17  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5333  of  title  5.  The  rate 
of  pay  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Parole  shall  be  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  m  of  tbe  Sxecutlve  Schedule. 
"AtrrHORrrr  or  th«  board  or  PAaoi.x 
"Sk:.  4302.  (a)  The  National  Board  shall 
have  such  powers  and  shall  perform  such 
(unctions  and  duties  as  may  be  provided  for 
the  Board  of  Parole  or  tbe  National  Board 
under  this  chapter  or  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

"(h)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  law,  when  so  authorised  by  tbe 
National  Board,  any  member  or  agent  of 
the  Board  of  Parole  may  take  any  action 
which  the  NaUonal  Board  is  authorized  to 
take. 

"(c)  The  Regional  Boards  shall  conduct 
parole  determination  hearings  (in  accord- 
ance with  section  420fl)  and  parole  revoca- 
tion hearings  (In  accordance  with  section 
4218)  and  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  as  may  be  provided  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
when  so  authorised  by  a  Regional  Bo«Lrd. 
any  member  or  agent  of  the  Regional  Board 
may  take  action  which  the  Regional  Board 
Is  authorized  to  take. 


"ADMINISTRATTVE    POWXK8    or    THE    BOARD    or 
PAROLE 

"Sbc.  4203.  (a)  Tbe  National  Board  shall 
have  the  power  to — 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Parole: 

"(2)  prociire  temporary  and  intermittent 
aervloes  to  tbe  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5; 

"(3)  prescribe  such  administrative  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  Board  of  Parole; 

"(4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  jjeraormel,  Information,  and 
facllltlee  of  other  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  instrumentalities  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor: 

"(5)  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  enter  Into  and  per- 
form such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  In  the  conduct  of  Its  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person. 
firm,  association,  corporation,  educational 
institution,  or  nonprofit  organization; 

"(6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  666  ( b )  of  title  3 1 ; 

"(7)  request  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the 
Board  of  Parole  may  from  time  to  time 
require  and  as  may  be  produced  consistent 
with  other  law; 

'(8)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  euiy  other 
Federal  agency  for  the  performance  by  such 
agency  of  any  fvmctlon  of  the  Board  of 
Parole,  with  or  without  reimbursement;  and 
"(9)  request  probation  officers  and  other 
Individuals,  organizations  and  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  to  perform  such  duties  with 
respect  to  any  person  released  on  parole  as 
the  National  Bo«wd  deems  necessary  for 
maintaining  proper  supervision  of.  and  as- 
sistance to,  such  persons,  provided  that  In 
no  case  shall  a  probation  officer  or  other 
Individual  caseworker  maintam  an  average 
caseload  In  excess  of  50  Individuals. 

"(b)(1)  The  Board  of  Parole  shall  have 
power  to  Issue  subpenas  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  wltneeses  and 
the  production  of  any  evidence  that  relates 
to  any  matter  with  respect  to  which  the 
National  Board  or  any  Regional  Board  Is 
empowered  to  make  a  determination  under 
this  chapter.  Such  attendance  of  wltneeses 
and  the  production  of  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing 
within  the  United  States. 

"(2)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  refuses  to 
obey  such  subpena  or  is  guilty  of  contu- 
macy, any  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  Judicial  district  within  which  the 
hearing  Is  conducted,  or  within  the  Judicial 
district  within  which  such  person  Is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  business  may  (upon 
application  by  the  Board  of  Parole)  order 
such  {jerson  to  appear  before  the  National 
Board  or  any  Regional  Board  to  produce  evi- 
dence or  to  give  testimony  touching  the 
matter  under  Investigation.  Any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
"(3)  the  subpena  of  the  Board  of  Parole 
shall  be  served  In  the  manner  provided  for 
subpenas  issued  by  a  United  States  dlstTict 
co\irt  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure for  the  United  States  district  courts. 
"(4)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication m*y  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein 
the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
may  be  found. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  at  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Parole,  each  Federal  agency  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  Its  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  facilities,  and  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  to  the  Board  In  the  performmg  of  Its 
functions. 


"  (d)  Tbe  National  Board  may  delegate  to 
tbe  Regional  Boards  such  powers  as  may  be 
^proprlate  other  than — 

"(1)  tbe  power  to  eetabUab  general  poU> 
cles  for  the  Board  of  Parole,  and 

"(2)  the  power  to  prescribe  adminlstnttve 
rules  and  regulations. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  piovlded  by  law. 
any  action  taken  by  the  National  Board  or 
any  Reglotial  Boctfd  shall  be  taken  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  individuals  currently  hotd- 
mg  office  as  a  member  of  the  National  Board 
or  tbe  Regional  Board  taking  the  action. 
"Tiiix  or  EUGiBn.rrT  roR  rklsasz  on  pasou 
"S«c.  4204.  (a)  Whenever  confined  and 
serving  a  definite  term  or  terms  of  over  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days,  a  prisoner  shall 
be  eligible  tat  release  on  parole  after  serving 
one-third  of  such  term  or  terms  or  after  serr- 
tag  fifteen  years  of  a  life  sentence  or  of  a 
sentence  of  over  forty-five  years  unless  hts 
sentence  provides  that  parole  shall  not  be 
granted. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  prisoner  whose  ellglbUlty  for 
release  on  parole  Is  fixed  tinder  section  4220 
(aMD  at  the  time  of  sentencing  shall  be 
eligible  for  release  on  parole  as  provided  In 
that  provision. 

"(2)  Any  prisoner  whose  eligibility  for  re- 
lease on  parole  is  specified  under  section 
4220  (a)  (2)  at  tbe  time  of  sentencing  to  be  at 
such  time  as  the  Regional  Board  may  deter- 
mine shall  be  eligible  tar  release  on  parole  no 
less  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  his 
imprisonment  or  on  such  other  date  prtar 
thereto  as  the  Regional  Board  may  determine. 
"(c)  Any  prisoner  not  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  (Including  a  prisoner  re- 
leased on  parole  and  subsequently  relm- 
prlsoned)  shall  be  eligible  for  release  on  pa- 
role ninety  days  after  the  date  of  his  Im- 
prisonment or  on  such  other  date  prior  there- 
to as  the  Regional  Board  may  determtoe. 
"release  on  parole 
"Sec.  4205.  The  Regional  Board  shall  re- 
lease a  prisoner  on  parole  upon  the  date  of 
his  ellglbUlty  for  parole  (as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 4204)  unless  the  Regional  Board  deter- 
mines that  he  should  not  be  released  on  sudi 
date,  or  that  he  should  be  released  on  a  later 
date,  for  one  or  both  of  the  following  rea- 
sons; 

"(1)  there  Is  substantial  reason  to  believe 
that  the  prUoner  will  engage  In  further  crlm- 
mal  conduct;  or 

"(2)  there  Is  substantial  reason  to  believe 
that  the  prisoner  will  not  conform  to  such 
conditions  of  parole  as  may  be  established 
under  section  4212. 

"CERTAIN    PRISONERS    NOT    ELIOIBLE    FOR    PAROLE 

"SEC.  4206.  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shaU 
be  construed  to  provide  that  any  prisoner 
shaU  be  eligible  for  release  on  parole  If  sudi 
prisoner  Is  Ineligible  for,  such  release  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

"FACTORS     TAKEN      INTO      ACCOUNT      IN      PAROLI 
DETERMINATION 

"Sec.  4207.  In  making  a  determination 
under  section  4206,  tbe  Regional  Board  may 
take  Into  account  any  of  tbe  following  fac- 
tors: 

"  (1 )  the  prisoner's  abUlty  and  readtoess  to 
assume  obligations  and  imdertake  responsi- 
bilities; 

"(2)  the  prisoner's  family  status.  Including 
whether  his  relatives  display  an  Interest  in 
him  or  whether  he  has  other  close  and  con- 
structive associations  In  the  community; 

■'(3)  the  prisoners'  employment  history 
and  his  occupational  skills; 

"(4)  the  prisoner's  vocational,  educational, 
and  other  training; 

"(6)  the  adequacy  of  the  prisoner's  plans 
or  prospects  upon  release; 

"(6)  the  prisoner's  past  use  of  contn^ed 
substances  or  past  habitual  and  exceaslte 
use  of  alcohol; 

"(7)  any  recommendations  made  by  the 
sentencing  court; 


-It)    the   prisoners   conduct   during   bis 
♦»m  of  Imprisonment; 

^9)  the  prisoner's  behavior  and  attitude 
rimiax  any  previous  experience  of  probation 
J^^le.  and  the  recency  of  such  experl- 

""Jfio)  the  avaUabUlty  of  community  re- 
--iroes  to  assist  tbe  prisoner;  and 
^Jfin  any  other  factor  which  the  Regional 
a^  determines  to  be  relevant  If  prior  to 
^narole  determination  hearing  held  under 
MCOon  4309,  the  Regional  Board  has  pro- 
vided the  prisoner  with  adequate  and  timely 
,i,rttten  notice  of  such  factor. 

•IKIOBIIATION    CONSmKRED    BY    THE    REGIONAL 
BOARD 

"SEC  4208  In  taking  Into  account  the  fac- 
tom  specified  In  section  4207  tbe  Regional 
Board  shall  consider  tbe  f<^owing  informa- 

"(1)  any  reports  prepared  by  any  Insti- 
tutiooal  case  worker  relating  to  tbe  pris- 
oner's personaUty.  social  history,  and  adjust- 
ment to  authority;  ^,  ^  ..w      »  « 

••(2)  any  recommendations  which  the  staff 
of  the  faculty  may  make; 

"(3)  any  official  report  of  the  prisoners 
prior  criminal  record.  Including  a  report  or 
record  of  earlier  probation  and  parole  experi- 
ences; 

"(4)  any  presentence  Investigation  report; 

"(6)  any  recommendation  regarding  tbe 
prisoners  parole  made  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tehdng  by  the  sentencing  Judge  or  there- 
after: 

"(8)  any  reports  of  physical,  mental,  or 
psychiatric  examination  of  the  offender;  and 

■•(7)  such  other  relevant  information  con- 
Mrning  the  prisoner  as  may  be  reasonably 
available. 

"PAROLE  DETERMINATION  HEARING;  TIME 

"Sec.  4209.  (a)  In  making  a  determination 
relating  to  release  on  parole  under  section 
4306,  the  Regional  Board  shaU  hold  a  hear- 
ing (referred  to  In  this  chs^ter  as  a  parole 
determination  hearing')  a*  which  a  member 
of  the  Regional   Board  shall   preside. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  prisoner  eligible 
lor  parole  on  a  date  provided  by  section  4204, 
an  Iniual  parole  determination  hearing  shall 
be  held  at  a  time  prescribed  by  the  R«gional 
Board.  Whenever  feasible,  such  time  shall 
be  not  later  than  sixty  days  before  such  date 
of  ellglbUlty  as  provided  by  section  4204.  axid 
In  the  case  of  a  prisoner  referred  to  in  section 
4304(b)(2)  the  time  of  such  hearing  sbaU 
be  not  later  than  thirty  days  foUowlng  such 
prisoner's  imprisonment. 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  release  on  parcde 
Is  denied  at  the  prisoner's  initial  parole  deter- 
mination hearing,  a  second  parole  determina- 
tion hearing  shall  be  held  not  later  than  two 
years  following  such  Initial  hearing.  If  release 
on  parole  Is  denied  at  such  second  hearing, 
subsequent  parole  determination  hearings 
shall  be  held  not  less  frequently  than  every 
two  years  thereafter. 

"SETTING  HEIiEASE  DATE 

"Sbc.  4210.  In  no  case  shall  the  Regional 
Board  set  any  date  for  the  release  of  a  pris- 
oner on  parole  which  Is  more  than  one  year 
foUowlng  the  date  of  the  parole  determina- 
tion hearing  at  which  such  release  date  Is 
set. 

"PROCEDURE  OP  PAROLE  DETERMINATION  HEARING 

"Sec  4211.  (a)  Within  a  reasonable  time 
prtor  to  any  prisoner's  parole  determination 
hearmg,  the  Regional  Board  shaU  (1)  provide 
the  prisoner  with  written  notice  of  tbe  time 
and  i^ace  of  the  hearing  and  (2)  make  avail- 
able to  the  prisoner  any  file  or  report  or  other 
dociunent  to  be  used  by  tbe  Regional  Board 
In  making  its  determination. 

"(b)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  file,  report,  or 
other  document,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
which — 

"(1)  IS  not  relevant  to  the  determination 
of  the  Regional  Board; 


"(2)  Is  a  diagnostic  opinion  which  might 
seriously  disrupt  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion; or 

"(3)  contains  sources  of  information  which 
may  have  been  obtamed  on  a  promise  of 
confldentlaUty . 

Whenever  the  Regional  Board  finds  that 
this  subsection  applies  to  any  file,  report,  or 
other  document,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to 
be  used  by  the  Regional  Board  in  making  Its 
determination,  tbe  Regional  Bocu-d  shall  state 
such  finding  (Including  the  reasons  therefor) 
on  the  record  and  shall  provide  tbe  prisoner 
(or  any  representative  of  the  prisoner  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion) with  written  notice  of  such  finding 
I  mcludlng  the  reasons  therefor) .  Whenever 
feasible,  the  Regional  Board  shall  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  prisoner  the  substance  of  any 
Information  contamed  In  any  file,  report,  or 
other  document,  or  any  porticm  thereof,  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  except  that 
specific  names  may  be  withheld  In  the  case 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (3) . 

"(c)(1)  At  any  time  prior  to  the  parole 
determination  hearing  and  after  having  re- 
ceived written  notice  of  such  hearing,  a  pris- 
oner may  consult  with  his  attorney,  and  by 
maU  (or  otherwise  as  provided  by  tbe  Re- 
gional Board)  with  any  person  concerning 
such  hearing. 

"(2)  The  prisoner  shaU,  if  he  chooses,  be 
represented  by  an  attorney  or  by  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  by  any 
other  qualified  person,  unless  he  Intelligently 
waives  such  representation.  Such  attorney 
may  be  retained  by  the  prisoner  or  appomted 
pursuant  to  section  3006A  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  The  prisoner  shall  be  aUowed  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  on  his  own  behalf  at  the 
parole  determination  hearing. 

"(e)  A  full  and  complete  record  of  the 
parole  determination  hearing  shall  be  kept, 
and  not  Uter  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  hearing  the  Regional  Board  sbaU 
(1)  notify  the  prisoner  In  writing  of  its  de- 
termination and  (2)  — 

"(A)  ftirnlsh  the  prisoner  with  a  formal 
notice  stating  with  particularity  the  grounds 
on  which  such  determination  was  baaed,  in- 
dicating which  of  the  factors  specified  In  sec- 
tion 4207  were  taken  into  account,  and  indi- 
cating the  conclusion  of  tbe  Regional  Board 
with  respect  to  such  factors  taken  Into  ac- 
count, aiad 

"(B)  furnish  the  prisoner  with  a  formal 
notice  of  the  date  prior  to  which  he  shall 
be  entitled  imder  section  4209(c)  to  another 
parole  determination  hearing.  Where  that 
date  is  more  than  one  year  from  the  present 
date  the  Regional  Board  must  state  which 
factors  In  Section  4207  motivated  the  Re- 
gional Board's  determination. 

"CONDITIONS  or  PAROLE 


"Sec.  4212.  (a)  Tbe  Regional  Board  sbaU 
Impose  such  conditions  of  parole  as  It  deems 
reasonably  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  pa- 
rolee wlU  lead  a  law-abiding  life  or  to  assist 
him  In  doing  so.  In  every  case  the  Regional 
Board  shall  Impose  as  a  condition  of  parole 
that  the  parolee  not  commit  any  criminal 
offense    during    his    parole.    The    Regional 
Board  may  require  as  a  condition  of  parole 
that  the  parolee  reside  In  or  participate  In 
the    program    of    a    residential    community 
treatment  center,  or  similar  faculty,  for  aU 
or  part  of  the  period  of  parole  If  the  Attorney 
General  or  director  In  the  case  of  such  sim- 
ilar faculty,  certifies  that  adequate  treatment 
faclUtles.  personnel,  and  programs  are  avaU- 
able.  If  the  Attorney  General,  or  director  In 
the  case  of  such  similar  facility,  determines 
that  the  parolee's  residence  In  the  center,  or 
participation  In  Its  program.  shoiUd  be  term- 
inated, because  his  residence  or  participation 
adversely  affects  the  rehabilitation  of  other 
residents  or  participants,  he  shaU  so  notify 
the  Regional  Board,  which  shall  thereupon 
make  such  other  provision  with  respect  to 


the  parolee  as  It  deems  aK>raprUte.  A  parolee 
residing  in  a  residential  community  treat- 
ment center  may  be  required  to  pay  such 
costs  Incident  to  residence  as  tbe  Regional 
Board  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  Impoeing  coadlticms  of  parole,  tbe 
Regional  Board  shall  consider  the  foUowlng: 
"(1)  there  sbotdd  be  a  reeeonable  rrta- 
tlonablp  between  tbe  comUtlon  Impoaed 
and  tbe  prisoner^  previous  conduct  and 
preeent  situation; 

" (2)  tbe  oondltioos  atkould  provide  for  tbe 
mtntiwiim  dsfirlvaUoa  of  liberty  aikd  free- 
dom of  aaaootatioa;  and 

"(8)  tbe  condltiooa  should  be  suiBBtently 
speclfle  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  autMnrlsloa  aiid 
conduct. 

"(c)  Upon  release  on  parole,  a  prlaonex 
SbaU  be  given  a  oertlAoata  settUm  tariH  tbe 
oondltlons  of  bis  parole. 

"FBBSOD  or  PSaOLX 
"Sac.  4213.  (a)  In  tbe  case  of  any  parolee 
released  on  parole,  tbe  period  of  time  to  be 
served  on  parole  sbaU  end  upon  tbe  expira- 
tion of  the  "iQ.TtTT"""  term  for  whlob  he  was 
sentenced,  reduced  by  the  amount  cf  parole 
good  time  alloired  as  a  reduction  under  sec- 
tion 2214,  exo^t  that  In  the  case  of  any 
prisoner  deemed  as  if  released  on  parole  un- 
der section  4164  (relating  to  mandatory  re- 
lease), the  period  of  time  to  be  served  on 
parole  shall  be  the  period  provided  by  sec- 
tlcxi  4164,  reduced  by  tbe  amount  of  parole 
good  time  aUowed  as  a  reduction  under  sec- 
tion 4214.  Tbe  parole  of  any  parolee  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  sentencing  authority, 
run   concurrently    with   any    period   of    im- 
prisonment, parole,  or  probation  under  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  sentence.  In  the 
caae  of  any  parolee  who  has  intentionally 
refused  or  faUed  to  respond  to  any  request, 
order,   or   warrant   of   the   Board   of   Parole 
durlnig  any  time,  and  for  any  reason  which 
the  Regional  Botuxl  determines  to  be  invalid, 
the  period  of  time  to  be  served  on  parole  may 
be  extended  for  such  period  as  tbe  parolee 
so  refused  or  faUed  to  respond. 

"(b)  Tbe  parole  of  any  prisoner  sentenced 
befcHre  June  29,  1832.  shaU  be  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  or  term  spedfled  in 
his  sentence,  lees  good  time  allowanoes  pro- 
vided by  section  4161  through  4166  of  tbla 
tiUe. 

"PAROLE    GOOD    TIME 

"Sec.  4214.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  tbe  Board  of  Parole  shall  allow 
each  parotse  whoee  record  of  conduct  shows 
that  he  has  faithfully  observed  all  tbe  con- 
ditions of  his  parole  a  reduction  from  bis 
parole,  computed  as  follows : 

"(1)  five  days  for  each  month  of  parole. 
If  the  period  (determined  as  of  the  date  of 
release  on  parole)  is  more  than  six  months 
but  not  more  than  one  yesu'; 

"(3)  six  days  for  each  numth  of  parole. 
If  such  period  of  parole  Is  more  than  one 
year  but  lees  than  three  years; 

"(8)  seven  days  for  each  month  of  parole, 
if  such  i>erlod  of  piarole  Is  more  than  three 
years  but  lees  than  five  years; 

"(4)  eight  days  for  each  month  of  parole. 
If  such  period  of  parole  Is  more  than  five 
years  but  lees  than  ten  years; 

"(5)  ten  days  for  each  month,  If  such 
pwrlod  ol  parole  is  ten  years  or  more. 

"(b)  Reduction  from  parole  for  good  con' 
duct  may  be  forfeited  or  withheld  by  the 
Board  of  Parole  only  if  tbe  Regional  Board 
finds  a  violation  of  tbe  conditions  of  parole 
piirsuant  to  a  hearing  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4218. 

'•(c)   Any  reduction  forfeited  or  withheld 
under  the  preceding  subsection  may  be  re- 
stored by  the  Regional  Board  at  any  time. 
"DMCwmnE  rsoM  parole 

"Sec.  4316.  (a)  tbe  Board  of  Parc^e  m%y 
terminate  the  parole  of  any  parolee  or  may 
release  him  from  any  condition  of  parole 
impoeed  under  section  4212  at  any  time 
after  tbe  expiration  of  one  year  of  peirole,  11 
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wwra&Md  by  the  oonduot  of  tli«  parol** 
and  th*  end*  ot  Juatlc*. 

••(b)  Upon  th*  expiration  of  the  period  of 
tlm*  to  b*  served  on  parol*,  aa  provided  by 
section  4313.  the  Board  of  Parol*  shaU  terml- 
n»t*  the  parol*  of  any  parol**. 

"(c)  Upon  th*  termination  of  the  parole 
of  any  parol**,  the  Board  of  Parole  BhaU  iMue 
a  cw^lflcat*  of  termination  to  such  parolee 
and  to  such  oth*r  agencle*  aa  the  Board  of 
Parole  may  determine. 

"AUXMS 

"B*c  4ai8.  When  an  alien  prlioner  8Ub}«:t 
to  d*portatlon  becom**  eligible  for  parole. 
the  Board  of  Parol*  may  authorl**  hla  re- 
lease on  condition  that  he  b*  deported  and 
remain  ouuide  the  United  State*.  Such  prU-- 
oner,  when  his  parole  become*  effective,  shall 
be  d*Uvered  to  the  duly  authorlMd  immi- 
gration official  for  deportation. 

TXIK    rO»    EVOCATION    OF    PABOU;:     PDUOD    OF 
BKIMFBUONlfXNT.  MTAKIUO  PA«OL«« 

•Skc  4317.  (a)  The  regional  board  may 
revoke  th*  parole  of  any  parol**  und*r  8*c- 
tlon  4318  (*)  or  (f)  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  time  to  b* 
served  on  parole,  except  In  such  caaee  aa  an 
extended  p«rlod  may  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  adjudication  of  matter*  arising 
before  such  expiration  as  a  reeult  of  an  ap- 
proved requeet  by  the  parole*  for  postpone- 
ment of  hla  compliance  with  any  order  or 
warrant  of,  or  any  oth*r  action  taken  by.  the 
regional  board  under  subsection  (c) . 

••(b)  No  order  Issued  under  section  4218 
(e)  or  (f).  including  an  order  resulting  in 
imprisonment,  shall  apply  for  any  period 
following  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  time 
to  be  served  on  parole  as  preecrlbed  by  sec- 
tion 4318.  except  that  an  order  may  also 
apply  for  the  extended  period  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a) .  ..  ,.     _j 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  parolee  believed 
to  have  violated  a  condition  of  his  parole. 
the  regional  board  may — 

"(1)  order  such  parolee  to  appear  at  a 
revocation  hearing  not  later  than  twenty-one 
days  from  the  date  of  the  lasuanoe  of  the 

order 

"(3)  retake  the  parolee  by  means  of  a  war- 
rant issued  and  executed  as  provided  in  this 
seotlon;  or 

■•(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Any  order  or  warrant  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion ahaU  be  Issued  as  soon  as  practicable 
foUowlng  the  date  of  the  aUeged  violation  of 
the  condition  of  parole. 

••  (d)  A  warrant  for  the  retaking  of  a  parolee 
who  has  violated  a  condition  of  his  parole 
may  be  Issued  only  by  the  Regional  Board,  or 
at  least  two  members  thereof,  and  only  prior 
to  the  last  date  on  which  parole  may  be 
revoked  as  provided  by  subsection   (a). 

"(e)  Any  officer  of  any  Federal  penal  or 
correctional  Institution,  or  any  Federal  offi- 
cer authorized  to  serve  criminal  process  with- 
in the  United  State*,  to  whom  a  warrant  for 
the  retaking  of  a  parole  violator  Is  delivered. 
shaU  execute  such  warrant  by  taking  such 
prisoner  and  returning  him  to  the  custody 
of  the  Regional  Board. 

"(f)  A  parolee  retaken  under  this  section 
may  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  Imprisoned  If  the  Regional 
Board  determines,  after  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing, that  there  Is  substantial  reason  to  believe 
that  the  parolee  will  not  appear  for  his  parole 
revocation  hearing  under  section  4218  when 
so  ordered.  The  preliminary  hearing  shall  be 
held  as  soon  as  possible  following  the  re- 
taking of  the  parolee;  and  the  parolee  shall 
be  advised  of  the  charges  against  him  and 
shall  be  aUowed  to  teatlfy  at  such  hearing. 
In  no  case  shall  any  parolee  retaken  under 
this  section  be  Imprisoned  or  otherwise  re- 
leased by  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  over 
an  alleged  criminal  offense  which  constitutes 
the  aUeged  violation  of  parole  with  respect 
to  which  the  parolee  has  been  retaken. 
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PAEOL.K    REVOCATION    HXAEXNG 


"Sxc.  4318.  (a)  If  any  parolee  (other  than 
a  parolee  referred  to  In  subsection  (f ) )  re- 
taken or  ordered  to  appear  under  section  4217 
contests  the  revocation  of  his  parole,  a  hear- 
ing (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  ch^ter 
as  a  parole  revocation  hearing')  shall  be 
held  (1)  on  the  date  specified  In  such  order 
or  (2)  not  later  than  twenty -one  days  after 
the  date  of  execution  of  tht  warrant  for  his 
retaking,  which  ever  Is  lat*r.  Such  hearing 
shaU  be  held  at  a  place  reasonably  near  the 
location  where  the  alleged  violation  of  parole 
occurred.  At  least  one  member  of  the  Region- 
al Board  shall  be  In  attendance  at  such  hear- 
ing. 

"(b)  Prior  to  the  parole  revocation  hear- 
ing, the  Regional  Board  may.  subject  to  sec- 
tion 4217(f).  Impose  such  Interim  modifica- 
tions of  the  conditions  of  parole  as  may  be 
necessary. 

"(c)  Upon  the  issuance  of  an  order  or  the 
execution  of  a  warrant  under  section  4217, 
the  Regional  Board  shall  provide  the  parolee 
with  written  notice  of — 

"(1)  the  conditions  of  parole  he  Is  alleged 
to  have  violated; 

"(2)  the  time.  date,  place,  and  clrciun- 
stances  of  the  alleged  violation; 

'•  (3)  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  the  sched- 
uled hearing;  and 

■•(4)  his  rights  under  this  section. 
"(d)     The    hearing    prooedvirea    shall    in- 
clude— 

"(1)  proper  and  timely  opportunity  for  the 
parolee  to  examine  any  evidence  on  which 
the  order  or  warrant  Is  based; 

••(2)  representation  by  an  attorney  (re- 
tained by  the  prisoner  or  appointed  pursuant 
to  section  3006A  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  or  such  other  qualified  person  as  the 
parolee  shall  retain,  unless  the  parolee  Intel- 
ligently waives  such  representation; 

•■(3)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  appear 
and  testify  on  his  own  behalf; 

"(4)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  com- 
pel the  appearance  of  witnesses  and  to  con- 
front and  croes-examlne  witnesses;   and 

"(5)  maintenance  of  a  full  and  complete 
record  of  the  hearing. 

'•(e)  If  the  Regional  Board  finds  substan- 
tial reason  to  believe  that  the  parolee  vio- 
lated a  condition  of  his  parole,  the  Regional 
Board  shall  Inform  the  parolee  In  writing 
not  later  than  ten  days  after  such  hearing, 
stating  with  particularity  the  bases  for  such 
finding.  In  such  case  the  Regional  Board 
may  order  that — 

•■(1)  the  parolee  receive  a  reprimand  and 
a  warning; 

"(2)  parole  supervision  and  reporting  be 
Intensified; 

"(3)  the  parolee  be  required  to  conform 
to  one  or  more  additional  conditions  of 
parole  Imposed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4212. 

"(4)  parole  good  time  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 4214  be  forfeited  or  withheld;  and 

"(5)   the  parolee  be  assigned  to  reside  In 
or  participate  In  the  program  of  a  residen- 
tial community  treatment  center,  or  similar 
faculty,  If  the  Attorney  General,  or  director 
In  the  case  of  such  similar  facility,  certifies 
that  adequate  residential  community  treat- 
ment faculties,  personnel,  and  programs  are 
avaUable.  If  the  Attorney  General,  or  direc- 
tor In  the  case  of  such  slmUar  facUlty.  deter- 
mines   that    the   parolee's   residence    in    the 
center  or  facility,  or  participation  in  its  pro- 
gram   should    be    terminated,    because    the 
parolee    can    derive    no    further    significant 
l>eneat8  from  such  residMice  or  participation 
or  because  his  residence  or  participation  ad- 
versely  affects   the   rehabUltatlon   of   other 
residents  or  participants,  he  shall  so  notify 
the  Regional   Board   which  shall   thereupon 
make  such  other  provision   with  respect  to 
the  parolee  as  it  deems  necessary.  A  parolee 
residing   In  a  residential   community   treat- 
ment center  or  almUar  faculty  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  be  required  to  pay  such 


costs  Incident  to  residence  aa  the  Regiooai 
Board  deems  appropriate. 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  any  parolee  retaken  or 
ordered  to  appear  under  section  4217  on  the 
grounds  of  an  alleged  act  conatltutlng  a  vlo- 
latlon  of  parole,  for  which  such  act  tits 
parolee  Is  charged  with  a  criminal  offtnat 
under  any  authority  of  law,  oo  hearing  shall 
be  held  but  the  Regional  Board  shaU  mak* 
a  determination  with  respect  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  such  parolee's  parole  within  a  re«Ka- 
able  time  after  final  order  ot  Judgment  has 
been  entered  by  the  trial  court  having  Jurte- 
diction  over  the  criminal  offense.  If  such 
parolee  is  found  not  guUty  or  acquitted  by 
such  trial  court  or  If  the  charges  against  him 
have  been  dismissed,  the  order  or  warrant 
Issued  under  section  4317  shall  be  rescinded. 
If  the  parolee  is  convicted  at  such  criminal 
offense,  such  conviction  sbaU  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  th« 
conditions  of  parole  by  such  parolee,  and  the 
Regional  Board  may  make  any  order  rcfemd 
to  In  subsection  (e)  and  may.  In  addition, 
order  that  the  parolee  be  relmprlaoned. 

"APPEALS     TO    TKI     NATIONAL    BOAKO 

"Sec.  4219.  (a)  A  parolee  whose  parole  la  re- 
voked and  who  Is  subject  to  an  order  Issued 
under  section  4218(e)  (4)  or  (5).  may  s^peal 
the  determination  or  order  by  submitting  a 
notice  of  appeal  not  later  than  fifteen  days 
after  being  informed  of  such  revocation  and 
by  submitting  appeal  papers  not  later  than 
forty-five  days  after  being  so  Informed.  Such 
appeal  shaU  be  considered  by  no  less  thao 
five  members  of  the  National  Board.  "Uw 
parolee  shall  be  aUowed  to  consult  with  an 
attorney  or  any  other  p>erson  concerning  such 
appeal.  The  National  Board  shaU  decide  the 
appeal  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  shaU  Inform  the  parolee  In  writing  ot  its 
decision  and  the  reasons  therefor.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Regional  Board  who  was  present 
at  the  parole  revocation  hearing  may  present 
to  the  National  Board  such  materials  as  he 
deems  relevant. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  prisoner  Is  denied  rtlesae 
on  parole  under  section  4306;  whenever  con- 
ditions of  parole  are  Imposed  under  section 
4212;  or  whenever  parole  la  revoked  and  an 
order  Is  Issued  vmder  section  4218(e)  (3),  the 
prisoner  or  parolee  may  appeal  such  condi- 
tions or  order  by  submitting  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  his  be- 
ing Informed  of  such  denial  or  condltlona 
and  by  submitting  appeal  papers  not  later 
than  forty-five  days  thereafter.  Such  appeal 
shall  be  considered  by  no  less  than  three 
members  of  the  National  Board.  The  prisoner 
or  parolee  shaU  be  allowed  to  consult  with 
an  attorney,  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  or  any  other  jserson  concerning  such 
appeal.  The  National  Board  shall  decide  the 
appeal  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  ShaU  inform  the  prlsotier  In  writing  of 
Its  decision  and  the  reasons  therefor. 


nar  General,    which    commitment   shaU    be 
to  be  for  the  maxlm\»m  sentence  of 


"rrxING     EUGIBIUTT    FOR    PAROLE    AT    TXMl    Of 
SKNTENCINC 

"Sec.  4220.  (a)  Upon  entering  a  Judgment 
of  conviction,  the  court  having  Jurisdiction 
to  Impose  sentence,  when  In  Its  opinion  the 
ends  of  Justice  and  beat  Interests  of  the 
public  require  that  the  defendant  be  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year,  may  (1)  designate,  in  the  sentence 
of  Imprisonment  imposed,  a  minimum  term 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  prisoner  shall 
become  eligible  for  parole,  which  term  may 
be  less  than,  but  shall  not  be  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  maximum  sentence  imposed  by 
the  court,  or  (2)  the  court  may  fix  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  Imprisonment  to  be  served 
In  which  event  the  court  may  specify  that 
the  prisoner  may  become  eligible  for  parole 
at  such  time  as  the  Board  of  Parole  may 
determine. 

"(b)  If  the  court  desires  more  detaUed  in- 
formation as  a  basis  for  determining  the  sen- 
tence to  be  Impoeed,  the  court  may  commit 
the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 


JJuSSonment  prescribed  by  law,  for  a  study 
I/descrlbed  In  subeeoUon   (c)   hereof.  The 
-mUts  of   such   study,   together   with   any 
I^oinniendaUona  which  the  Dlr^stor  of  the 
SuJauof  Prtsona  believes  would  be  helpful 
in  determining  the  disposition  of  the  case, 
•UaU  be  furnished  to  the  court  within  three 
nionths  unless  the  court  granU  time,  not  to 
^■mirt  an  additional  three  months,  for  fur- 
ther study.  After  receiving  such  reports  and 
,,oommendaUon,  the  court  may  In  lu  dls- 
creuon:  (1)  Place  the  prisoner  on  probation 
ag  authorized  by  section  3661  of  this  title, 
or  (2)  affirm  the  sentence  ot.  lny)rlsonment 
originally  imposed,  or  reduce  the  sentence 
of  imprisonment,  and  commit  the  offender 
under  any  applicable  provision  of  law.  The 
tana  of  the  sentence  shaU  run  from  the  date 
of  original  commitment  under  this  section. 
"(c)    Upon    commitment    of    a    prisoner 
seatenced  to  imprisonment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a) ,  the  Director,  under 
such  regulations   as   the   Attorney    General 
may  prescribe,  shaU  cause  a  complete  study 
to  be  made  of  the  prisoner  and  shaU  furnish 
to  the  Board  of  Parole  a  summary  report  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  which  In 
his  opinion  would  be  helpful  in  determln- 
lag  the  suitability  of  the  prisoner  for  parole. 
This  report  may  Include  but  shaU  not  be 
limited  to  data  regarding  the  prisoner's  pre- 
vious  delinquency    cr    criminal    experience, 
pertinent  circumstances  of  his  social  back- 
ground, his  capabilities,  his  mental  and  phys- 
ical health,  and  such  other  factors  as  may 
be  considered  pertinent.  The  Board  of  Parole 
may   make   such    other    investigation    as    It 
may  deem  necessary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  various  probation  officers  and  Govern- 
ment bureaus  and  agenda*  to  furnish  the 
Board  of  Parole  information  concerning  the 
prisoner,    and,    whenever    not    Incompatible 
with   the    public    Interest,    their   views    and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  parole 
diq>06ition  of  his  case. 

YOUNG    ADtn,I   OFFCNUBKB 

"Sec.  4221.  In  the  case  of  a  defendant  who 
has  attained  his  twenty-second  birthday  but 
has  not  attained  his  twenty-sixth  birthday 
at  the  time  of  conviction,  If.  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  previous  record  of 
the  defendant  aa  to  delinquency  or  criminal 
experience,  his  social  background.  capabUl- 
tlee.  mental  and  physical  health,  and  such 
other  factors  as  may  be  considered  perti- 
nent, the  court  finds  that  there  are  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  the  defendant 
will  benefit  from  the  treatment  provided 
under  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  (18 
XS&.C.,  chap  402)  sentence  may  be  impoeed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  such  Act. 

WARRANTS   TO    RETAKE    CANAL    ZONE   PAROLE 
VIOLATORS 

"Sec.  4222.  An  officer  of  a  Federal  penal  or 
correctional  institution,  or  a  Federal  officer 
authorized  to  serve  criminal  process  within 
the  United  States,  to  whom  a  warrant  issued 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
retaking  of  a  parole  violator  Is  delivered.  shaU 
execute  the  warrant  by  taking  the  prisoner 
and  holding  him  for  deUvery  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
for  return  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

REPORT 

"Sec.  4223.  The  Board  of  Parole  shall  in- 
vestigate the  services  provided  to  paroled 
prisoners  and  shall  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  which  shaU  Include  recom- 
mendations for  reforming  the  services  cur- 
rently provided.  The  initial  report  shaU  be 
submitted  not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  4224.  As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(a)  The  term  'prisoner'  means  a  Federal 

prisoner  other  than  a  JuvenUe  deUnquent  or 

a  committed  youth  offender. 


"(b)  The  term  'parole'  means  the  legaUy 
sanctioned  release  of  an  offender  from  a  cor- 
rectional Institution  to  the  open  oommunlty 
under  temporary  reatrlctlons  for  the  com- 
munity's protection  and  under  professional 
guidance  and  superrislon  dlr*ot«d  at  re- 
integrating >'<"'  into  society. 

"(c)  The  term  'parolee'  means  any  prisoner 
released  on  parole  or  deemed  as  If  released 
on  parole  under  section  4164  (relathig  to 
mandatory  release)." 

CONFOKMIMa    AJCKNSMEMTTS 

SEC.  102.  (a)(1)  Section  5314.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  level  in  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 

"(58)  Chairman,  United  State*  Board  of 
Parole." 

(2)  Section  5108(c)(7)  of  title  5,  relating 
to  classification  of  positions  at  GS-IC,  17. 
and  18,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  The  attorney  General,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
may  place  a  total  of  ten  poeltlons  of  warden 
In  the  Bureau  of  Prisons; '. 

(b)(1)  Section  3665  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  duties  of  probation 
officers,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Attorney 
General"  In  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Board  of  Parole". 

(2)  SecUon  300eA(a)  of  title  18,  relating 
to  adequate  r^resentatlon  by  counsel,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "who  Is  subject  to 
revocation  of  i>arole"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "who  Is  eligible  for  release  on  parole 
or  subject  to  revocation  of  parole". 

(3)  Section  3006A(g)  of  title  18,  relating 
to  representation  by  counsel,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subject  to  revocation  of 
parole.". 

(4)  Section  6006  of  title  18,  relating  to  the 
Youth  Correction  Division.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Attorney  General"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "CJhalrman  of  the  Board 
of  Parole." 

(5)  Section  5008  of  title  18,  relating  to  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Youth  Correction 
Division,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Attor- 
ney General"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Parole." 

(c)  Section  609  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  functions  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(d)  Clause  (B)  of  section  504(a)  of  title 
29.  United  SUtes  (3ode,  relating  to  prohibi- 
tion against  certain  pwsons  holding  offices.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice". 


XrrBCTITE  DATS  OF  TTTLE 


Sec.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply — 

(a)  to  any  person  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  at  any  time  after  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and 

(b)  except  as  otherwise  may  be  provided 
by  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  under  section 
104(b) ,  to  any  person— 

( 1 )  sentenced  to  a  term  of  trnprisonment 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  date  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  releaeed  on  parc^e  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  date  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  any  purpose  other  than  a  purpoae  speci- 
fied In  the  preceding  provialons  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall  be 
the  date  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS    AND    TmANBITIONAl,    RT7LC8 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  4330  and  4331  ot  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  offense  for  which  there  Is  provided  a 
mandatory  penalty. 


(b)  If,  by  reason  of  any  computation  of 
(1)  eligibiUty  for  parole,  (3)  time  of  entitle- 
ment to  relaaee  on  parole,  (8)  explzatloa  of 
parole,  or  (4)  parole  good  time,  or  by  reaaon 
of  any  other  clrcumatanoea,  the  appUoatlon 
of  any  °"».Tiritir»i.n<;  made  by  this  title  to  any 
individual  referred  to  in  seotlon  108(b)  U 
impracticable  or  doee  not  carry  out  the  pur- 
poee*  of  this  title,  the  National  Board  eatab- 
llahMl  uii<d*r  s*ction  4301  of  UUe  18,  United 
State*  Code,  as  amended  by  this  title  may 
preacribe  auch  tranaitlooal  rulea  and  regula- 
tions for  the  appUoaUon  of  the  amenrimenta 
mart*  by  thla  title  to  such  izuUvlduals  aa  may 
be  fair,  equitable,  and  conslatent  with  the 
purpoeee  of  thla  title. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  api>ly  to.  or 
be  construed  to  change  or  affect  in  anyway, 
any  provision  of  law  contained  In  chaptar  814 
of  UUe  18.  United  State*  Code  (reiaUng  to 
narcotic  addlois) . 

AUTHOanSATIOK    OF    AFPaOPalATKMIB 

Sac.  106.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  siuns  as  may  be  neoeeaary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  thla  title. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  the  PARCMa 

RXOBOANIZATION    AND    RXFOBM    ACT    OF    1B73 

Sec.  101:  Amends  Chapter  311  of  Title  18 
as  foUows: 

Section  4301.  BoaTi  of  Parole;  memoert; 
termao!  office. 

This  section  establishes  the  Board  of  Parole 
as  an  Independent  agency  consisting  of  a 
nine  member  National  Boiu'd"  and  four 
■Regional  Boards"  of  three  members  each. 
The  Board,  whose  members  are  appointed  by 
the  President  for  six-year  terms,  must  be 
broadly  representative  of  persons  who  have 
had  extensive  experience  In  corrections,  such 
as  former  parolees,  correctional  officers,  and 
behavioral  scientists. 

Section  4303.  Authority  of  the  Board  of 
Parole. 

This  section  authorizes  Individual  Board 
members  to  take  any  action  which  their 
respective  Boards  are  authorized  to  take. 
Regional  Boards  are  given  the  authority  to 
conduct  parole  determination  and  parole 
revocation  hearings. 

Section  4303.  Administrative  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Parole. 

Thla  section  sets  out  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  Board  erf  Parole,  such  aa  the 
eoithorlty  to  hire  pereonnel.  to  utUlze  the 
services  of  other  agencies,  to  prescribe  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations,  and  to  enter  Into 
contracts.  National  Board  Is  authorlaed  to 
request  the  servlcee  of  probation  officers  and 
"other  Individuals,  organizations,  and  public 
or  private  agencies"  to  perform  duties  with 
respect  to  parolees.  An  average  caseload  limit 
of  60  Is  placed  on  Individual  probation  offl- 
cere  or  other  caseworkers,  thereby  ensuring 
that  parolees  are  given  adequate  supervision. 
This  section  also  gives  the  Board  of  Parole 
subpoena  power. 

Section  4204.  Time  of  eligibility  for  release 
on  parole. 

(a)  This  subsection  retains  the  existing 
law  which  sUtes  that  when  a  prisoner  Is 
ser>'lng  a  definite  term  of  more  than  180 
days,  he  shaU  be  eligible  for  parole  after 
serving  one-third  of  his  sentence,  or  15  years 
of  a  life  sentence  or  of  a  sentence  of  over  46 
years. 

(b)  (1)  This  subsection  establishes  that  any 
prisoner  whose  eliglbUlty  for  release  Is  fixed 
by  the  court  at  the  time  of  sentencing  shaU 
be  eligible  as  so  provided  by  the  court. 

(b)(2)  This  subsection  seU  ellglhUlty  for 
parole,  in  cases  where  the  court  has  set  eli- 
glbUlty date  as  being  "at  any  time."  aa  being 
no  leas  than  90  days  after  the  day  of  Im- 
prisonment, or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the 
Board  may  determine. 

(c)  This  subsection  provides  that  any 
prisoner  not  covered  by  the  above  subeec- 
tlona.  Including  any  reparolee.  shaU  be  eli- 
gible for  parole  within  90  days  of  his  Im- 
prisonment. 
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SMUon  4806.  R«lM*«  o«  PoroJ«. 

ThU  iMWtloii  ertSkbUrtJM  tlukt  the  BeglonAl 
Bowtl  sh»U  w.l«»M>  ft  prisoner  on  parole  un- 
"•«  It  detwmln-  th.t  th«e  Ui  "u^^*^ 
r*Mon  to  brtleve  t»i»t  tbe  prUoaw  will  en- 
SLe  in  further  criinlii.i  oonduot  oc  th*t  me 
prioner  wlU  not  conform  to  «»«»»  «>°f^l?^ 
^  pLole  M  m*y  b«  e«*bll«h«l  under  action 

^''swsUon  4a0«.  Oenain  prUoner$  inetiffibU 

^^^JSsUon  provide-  th»t  no  prlaoner  who 
U  ineligible  for  parole  under  any  oth«  pro- 
iTutoa  S  l*w  shall  be  rendered  eligible  by 
the  operation  at  thU  chapter. 
aectlon  4207.  Faator$  taken  into  account  .n 

^S'u*:SS'".|S»caUy  ^  out  f^rs 
which  the  Regional  Boi*d  shall  tf^«^t^«=^ 
count  m  determining  whether  to  «1«^  » 
prlaoner.  Theee  factors  ^^'^•■^-°PJ.^' 
oner's  family  status;  his  vocational  and  edu- 
^UoLTuiOnlng;  hU  conduct  during  bis 
t^r^  imprisonment:  and  tie  avUlabUUy 
of  oommunliy  resources  to  o^»^^^^.    ,,„ 

section  4308.  Information  considered  by 
t/i«  Regional  Board.  ,„.„„ 

This  section  lUts  the  sources  of  Informa- 
Uon  which  the  Regional  Board  shall  con- 
sider in  malting  the  parole  determination 
Theee  sources  Include  reporU  prepared  Dj, 
institutional  case  workers,  official  reports  of 
the  prisoner's  prior  criminal  record  and  re- 
ports of  phyelcal.  mental,  or  psychiatric  ex- 
aminations of  the  offender. 

Section  4309.  Parole  determination   hear- 

"*Thl8"*^tlon  requires  the  Regional  Board 
tx>  hold  parole  determination  hearings  with 
at  least  one  Regional  Board  member  pr^°^ 
The  hearing  is  to  be  held  no  later  than  60 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  pris- 
oner becomes  eligible  for  parole.  pil»J«^- 
aon  also  provides  that  If  parole  Is  derUed  at 
the  initial  hearing,  a  second  l^earliiB  "^f!^  Jl 
held  within  two  years.  If  release  Is  denied  at 
the  second  hearing,  subsequent  hearings 
must  be  held  at  least  every  two  years. 

SecUon  4210.  Setting  release  date. 

ThU  section  eatabllahea  that  the  Regional 
Board  must  set  a  relewe  date  wlthm  one  year 
foUowlng  the  parole  release  determination. 

Section  4211.  Procedure  o/  parole  deter- 
mination. J   „,   ..« 

This  section  seta  out  the  procedural  re- 
quirements of  a  parole  determlnatton  hear- 
ing, as  follows: 

(a)  written  notice  of  time  and  place  of 

hearing;  _.. 

(b)  avallabUlty  of  any  file  or  report  or 
other  docvunent  to  be  uaed  by  the  Regional 

Board;  _,^.      „„ 

(c)  consultation  by  the  prisoner  with  any 
person  prior  to  the  hearing: 

(d)  representation  by  an  attorney,  or 
other  qualified  person: 

(e)  personal  appearance  and  testimony 
by  the  prisoner: 

(f)  maintenance  of  full  and  complete  rec- 

(g)  Inform  the  prisoner  within  14  days  of 
the  determination;  and.  If  he  is  denied,  the 
Regional  Board  must  formally  notify  him  of 
the  particular  grounds  for  the  determina- 
tion. 

Section  4213.  Conditions  of  Parole. 

(a)  This  subsection  provides  that  the  Re- 
gional Board  shaU  Impose  such  conditions 
of  parole  "as  It  deems  reasonably  necessary 
to  Insure  that  the  paroUe  wUl  lead  a  law- 
abiding  life  or  to  assist  him  in  doing  so."  In 
addition,  the  Regional  Board  may  require 
that  the  parolee  be  assigned  to  either  a  Fed- 
eral, SUte  or  private  reeldentlal  community 
treatment  center. 

(b)  This  subsection  sets  forth  considera- 
tions the  Regional  Board  shall  make  in  Im- 
posing conditions  of  parole,  such  as  making 
the  conditions  sufficiently  specific  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  supervision  and  conduct. 

(c)  This  subsection  requires  that  the  pa- 


rolee be  given  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
conditions  of  hU  parole. 

Section  4213.  Period  of  Parole. 
ThU  section  provides  that  the  period  of 
parole  shall  end  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  term  for  which  the  parolee  was 
sentenced,  reduced  by  good  time  parole  de- 
ductions. 

At   the  discretion   of   the   sentencing   au- 
thority, the  parole  period  may  run  concur- 
rently   with    any    period    of    imprisonment, 
parole,  or  probation  under  any  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  sentence.  In  the  case  of 
a  parolee  who  has  Intentionally  failed  or  re- 
fused to  respond  to  any  order,  request,  or 
warrant  of  the  Board  of  Parole,  the  period 
of  time  to  be  served  on  parole  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  such  period  as  the  parolee  so  re- 
fused or  failed  to  respond. 
Section  4214.  Parole  good  time. 
This  section  authorizes  reduction   in   pa- 
role for  those  who  observe  all  the  conditions 
of  their  parole,   and  establishes  a  schedule 
for  parole  reduction.  It  further  provides  that 
good  time  may  be  forfeited  or  withheld  only 
if  the  Regional  Board  finds  a  condition  vio- 
lation after  a  hearing.  The  Regional  Board 
is  authorized  to  restore  any  good  time  which 
has  been  forfeited. 

Section  4215.  Discharge  from  parole. 

(a)  ThU  subsection  provides  that  the 
Board  of  Parole  may  terminate  parole  or  alter 
the  parole  conditions  of  any  parolee  who  has 
served  one  year  of  parole. 

(b)  This  subsection  requires  the  automatic 
termination  of  parole  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  time  to  be  served  on  parole. 

ic)  ThU  subsection  requires  that  the  Board 
of  Parole  issue  a  certificate  of  termination. 

Section  4216.  Aliens. 

This  section  provides  that  alien  prisoners, 
subject  to  deportation,  may  be  deported  as  a 
condition  of  parole. 

Section  4217.  Time  for  reDocation  of  parole: 
period  of  reimprisonment :  retaking  parolee. 

(a)  ThU  subsection  provides  that  the  Re- 
gional Board  may  revoke  parole  under  section 
4218(e)  or  (f )  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  parole  period  unless  a  request  for 
postponement  U  approved. 

(b)  ThU  subsection  stipulates  that  no 
parole  revocation  order  Issued  under  section 
421B(e)  or  (f)  shall  apply  for  any  period 
longer  than  the  period  of  tune  to  be  served 
on  parole  unless  there  was  a  postponement. 

(C)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Re- 
gional Board  to  issue  warrants  or  orders  when 
any  parolee  is  believed  to  have  violated  a 
condition  of  his  parole. 

^d)  This  subsection  requires  the  approval 
of  at  least  two  members  of  the  Regional 
Board  for  the  Issuance  of  a  warrant. 

(e)  ThU  subsection  authorizes  any  Federal 
officer  who  is  empowered  to  serve  criminal 
process  to  execute  such  a  warrant. 

(f)  ThU  subsection  provides  for  a  pre- 
liminary hearing,  and  authorizes  Imprison- 
ment only  after  a  Regional  Board  determina- 
tion of  substantial  reason  to  believe  that  the 
parolee  will  not  appear  for  hU  parole  revoca- 
tion hearing. 

Section  4218.  Parole  revocation  hearing. 

(a)  This  subsection  provides  for  a  parole 
revocation  hearing  for  those  whose  parole  Is 
being  revoked  for  a  non-crlmlnal  violation  of 
their  parole  conditions. 

(b)  ThU  subsection  allows  necessary  mod- 
ification of  the  conditions  of  parole  when  a 
revocation  hearing  Is  pending. 

(c)  This  subsection  seCe  forth  the  revoca- 
tion notification  procedure.  Written  notice  U 
required. 

(d)  Tills  subsection  sets  forth  hearing 
proceduree.  such  as  representation  by  an 
attorney,  discovery,  subpena  power  for  the 
parolee,  and  maintenance  of  a  full  record  of 
the  hearing. 

(e)  ThU  subsection  enumerates  the  sanc- 
tions which  the  Regional  Board  may  impose 
on  a  parolee  when  It  finds  substantial  reason 
to  believe  he  has  violated  a  condition  of  hU 


pakTole.  The  Regional  Board  U  required  to  In- 
form  the  parolee  of  the  reaeons  for  tbelr 

finding. 

(f)  ThU  subsection  provldee  that  when  a 
parolee  is  charged  with  a  criminal  offense  no 
hearing  need  be  held.  Conviction  shall  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation 
of  the  conditions  of  parole. 

Section  4219.  Appeals  to  the  National 
Board. 

(a)  This  subsection  proyldee  a  written 
appeal  procedure  for  those  whose  parole  is 
revoked  and  who  are  subject  to  an  order  for 
loss  of  good  time  or  for  assignment  to  a  com- 
munity treatment  center.  The  appeal  pro- 
vided by  thU  section  Is  to  be  considered  by 
no  less  than  five  members  at  the  National 
Boexd. 

(b)  This  subsection  provides  for  a  written 
appeal  procedure  for  thoee  prisoners  who  are 
denied  release  under  section  4306,  those  who 
receive  conditions  of  parole  under  section 
4212,  or  thoee  whose  parole  Is  revoked  and 
an  order  is  Issued  under  section  4219(e)(3). 
Both  subsections  require  that  the  National 
Board  shall  Inform  the  prUoiKr  or  parolee  of 
Its  decision  and  the  reasons  therefor  In 
writing. 

Section  4220.  Fixing  eUgibility  for  parole 
at  time  of  sentencing. 

(a)  ThU  subsection  sets  forth  the  alterna- 
tives a  sentencing  court  may  use  In  fixing 
time  of  eligibility  for  parole. 

(b)  ThU  subsection  allows  the  commit- 
ment of  a  defendant  for  three  months  for 
pre-sentence  study. 

(CI  This  subsection  stipulates  that  all 
prisoners  be  studied  upon  commitment  and 
that  a  report  be  furnished  to  the  Board  of 
Parole.  ThU  report  would  include  the  pris- 
oner's history  and  other  such  factors  and 
reconunendatlons  as  may  be  considered  per- 
tinent. It  fiu-ther  empowers  the  Board  of 
Parole  to  require  information  concerning  the 
prisoner  from  CSoveriunent  bureaus  and 
agencies. 

Section  4221.  Young  adult  offenders. 
ThU   section  retains  the  present  law  re- 
garding sentencing  of  youth  offenders  under 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act. 

Section   4222.    Warrants    to  retake  Oanal 
Zone  violators. 

ThU  section  sets  out  procedures  for  the 
Issuance  and  execution  of  warrants  to  retake 
Canal  Zone  ptarole  violators. 
Section  4223.  Report. 

ThU  section  requires  that  the  Board  of 
Parole  Investigate  parole  services  and  report 
annually  to  Congress  Its  recommendations 
for  reforming  services. 
Section  4224.  Definitions. 
ThU  section  sets  forth  definitions  of  terms 
used  In  thU  chapter. 

Section  102.  Conforming  amendments. 
The   only   substantive   change   appears  In 
subsection  (2) ,  which  amends  the  Criminal 
Justice   Act  to  provide 'for  appointment  of 
attorneys  not  only  at  parole  revocation  hear- 
ings, but  also  at  release  hearings. 
Section  103.  Effective  date  of  title. 
This  -section  provides  generally  that  the  bUl 
shall  take  effect  180  days  after  enactment. 

Section  104.  Savings  provisions  and  transi- 
tional rules. 

This  section  provides  that  whenever  the  ap- 
plication of  the  effective  date  provUlons  is 
Impracticable,  the  National  Board  can  pre- 
scribe necessary  and  equitable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. The  bill  does  not  apply  to  the  Nar- 
cotics Addict  Rehabilitation  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2567 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  wm 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2567.  a  bill  to 
facilitate  prosecutions  for  certain  crimes 


jjounitted  aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  the 
aeofltor  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk) 
«««  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3926,  a 
bUl  to  provide  new  programs  for  the 
Mrtng  through  the  establishment  of  the 
N&tional  Senior  Service  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


<;™aTE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
95_SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
A  MORATORIUM  UPON  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  FISHERIES  OPERATIONS 

t  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

^4r  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 3.  1912,  the  United  States  tabled 
several  draft  articles  before  the  United 
Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Ar- 
ticle III  dealt  with  fisheries.  The  United 
States  position  on  this  draft  article  has 
subsequently  been  modified  to  some  ex- 
tent. However,  the  basic  concept,  under 
which  fish  resources  are  divided  into 
three  categories — Wgh  seas,  anadromous, 
and  coastal — has  remained  basically  the 
same.  This  classification  was  proposed 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Fisher- 
men. That  group  has  taken  the  lead  in 
the  formulation  of  this  coim try's  policy 
concerning  the  international  conserva- 
tion of  ftsh  resources  and  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  formulation  of  America's  position 
on  this. 

The  National  Federation  of  Fishermen 
at  their  meeting  in  San  Francisco  on 
June  9  and  10.  1971,  recommended  the 
division  of  marine  fish  resources  into 
three  categories:   coastal,  oceanic,  and 
anadromous.  The  coastal  species — which 
may  be  benthic.  demersal,  or  pelagic — 
are  those  which  generally  inhabit  the 
waters  closely  adjacent  to  the  major  land 
masses  or  islands  of  the  world.  Oceanic 
species  are  those  that  inhabit  the  vast 
open  spaces  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
Their  ranges  extend  across  the  ocean, 
and  the  same  oceanic  species  are  fre- 
quently found  in  all  oceans  of  the  world. 
Anadromous  species  are  those  which 
spawn  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  major 
land  masses  and  whose  young  migrate 
into  the  open  ocean  areas  to  feed  and 
mature  before  returning  to  their  country 
of  origin.  Of  these  three  main  species,  the 
coastal  is  the  most  important  to  most  na- 
tions because  of  its  accessability  and  close 
proximity  to  land.  Most  of  the  world's 
fish  catches  are  still  taken  in  areas  over 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  slope.  These 
are  the  truly  rich  marine  areas  of  the 
world.  Coastal  waters,  which  represent 
but  14  percent  of  the  ocean's  surface 
area,  contribute  more  than  GO  percent 
of  the  world's  production  of  fish.  Because 
the  coastal  .species  are  the  most  produc- 
tive and  the  most  easily  accessible,  they 
are  also  our  most  valuable  resources. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  fish- 
eries as  a  protein  food,  statistics  show 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  meats 
and  milk  are  consumed  by  less  than  600 
million  people:  however,  over  IVi  billion 
human  beings  depend  upon  aquatic  food 
for  more  than  lialf  of  their  daily  animal 
protein.  More  and  more  nations  are  com- 
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ing  to  turn  with  ever-increasing  fre- 
quency to  the  sea  for  their  livelihood. 
While  this  Nation  is  not  yet  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  its  sea  resources,  we,  too, 
undoubtedly  will  become  moreso  In  the 
future.  Because  this  is  the  case,  our 
coastal  species  will  assume  an  ever-more 
important  rol*. 

As  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  this 
fact,  the  National  Federation  of  Fisher- 
men published  a  historic  position  F>a-per 
on  United  States  and  world  fisheries. 
This  was  reaffirmed  at  their  San  Fran- 
cisco meeting  in  June  of  1971.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  this  positicm 
paper  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
iiibit  A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    STEIVENS.    Mr.    President,    that 
proposal  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Fishermen  would  require  that  coastal  na- 
tions shall  have  the  ownership  of   all 
coastal  species  as  defined  in  that  docu- 
ment. However,  when  stocks  of  fish  are 
underharvested  by   the  coastal   nation, 
provisions  must  be  made  for  harvesting 
by  other  nations  subject  to  licensing  and 
control  by  the  coastal  state.  Anadromous 
fish  shall  be  the  property  of  the  coastal 
nation  of  origin.  No  nation  may  harvest 
anadromous  species  without  the  express 
consent  and  approval  of  that  country. 
When  anadromous  fish  inhabit  and  are 
harvestable  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
another  country,  both  nations  must  work 
out  harvesting  rules.  High  seas  species 
must  be  subjected  to  the  conservaUon 
and  management  of  multinational  groups 
consisting   of   the  harvesthig   countries 
and  also  countries  whose  coasts  border 
the  distribution  of  such  fish  stocks. 

Under  the  National  Federation  of 
Fishermen's  plan,  species  classified  as 
coastal  might  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  aU  shellfish  species  resident  of 
the  continental  shelf,  halibut,  all  flat 
fish  species,  rockflshes,  cod  species,  her- 
ring, anchovy,  anchovetta,  black  cod, 
hake,  and  so  forth.  Anadromous  species 
would  include  but  not  be  limited  to  all 
salmon,  all  trout  and  char,  chad, 
sturgeon,  and  so  forth.  High  seas  or 
pelagic  fish  would  include  tuna,  sauries, 
and  so  forth. 

On  Augtist  3.  1971.  the  United  States 
tabled  a  draft  article  in  on  this  subject 
to  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  Na- 
tional Jurisdiction.  Subcommittee  n. 
This  draft  article  contained  many  de- 
fects; however,  it  did  incorporate  the 
three-tiered  approach  advocated  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Fishermen. 

On  March  29,  1972,  Ambassador  Don- 
ald L.  McKeman  of  the  United  States 
presented  an  historic  statement  to  Sub- 
committee II  of  the  same  United  Nations 
Committee  setting  forth  in  great  detail 
the  U.S.  recommendation  that  the  Com- 
mittee adopt  the  National  Federation  of 
Fishermen's  three-tiered  stance.  This 
major  statement  of  American  policy 
significantly  modified  the  earlier  draft 
article  m.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  Ambassador  McKernan's  historic 
March  29  statement  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  as  exhibit  B. 


The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  WlUJWlt 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    tills 
remains  this  countrj''s  official  po6itiOD.  At 
various   times  portljons   of   it  were  ex- 
plained, either  to  congreasional  commit- 
tees (X  In  other  important  speeches.  The 
Honorakde  Hastings  Kuth  of  Massachu- 
setts inserted  Mr.  Stevenson's  testimooy 
before  his  subcommittee  in  the  Conoi«8- 
sioNAt  RxcoRD  last  June.  For  thoee  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  general  puMlc  who 
are  particularly  mterested  in  following 
the  historical  background,  I  refer  them 
to  pages  20558-59  of  the  Comgrxsbiowal 
Recoid  of  June  12.  1972;  page  20703  of 
the  June  13  Concressional  Recom);  and 
pages  20970-71  of  the  June  14  Conckks- 
siONAL  Recohd.  In  addition.  I  recommend 
the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas 
pages  20970-71  of  the  June  14  Congres- 
sional Record  insert  by  the  Honorable 
DON  H.  Clausen,  at  pages  26338-41  of  the 
August  1  Congressional  Record. 

As  a  final  chapter  in  the  evolution  of 
the  U.S.  position  on  fisheries  thus  far. 
on  August  4.  1972.  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. Ambassador  McKeman  presented 
a  revised  draft  fisheries  article.  This  re- 
vised draft  article  is  a  substantial  im- 
provement over  the  previous  submission. 
It  incorporates  and  refines  many  of  the 
ideas  mentioned  in  his  March  29  speech. 
The  Umted  States  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  National  Federation  of  Fisher- 
men first  proposed  this  landmark  idea. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
August  4  draft  fisheries  article  and  Am- 
bassador McKernan's  introductory  com- 
mente  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
exhibit  C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presid«at,  however, 
as  improved  as  the  draft  article  submit- 
ted bv  the  State  Department  is.  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done.  The  lAW  of  the  Sea 
Conference  still  must  be  authorized  by 
the  United  Nations  General  AssemWy 
this  fall.  More  importantly,  while  this  is 
just  a  formality,  the  activities  at  the  con- 
vention itself  may  prove  frustrating. 
Even  agreement  on  an  agenda  may  be 
impossible  to  reach.  And.  in  the  mean- 
time, our  coastal  stocks  and  species  and 
our  anadronoous  species  may  severely 
suffer.  Already  they  are  becoming  rapidly 
depleted.  Foreign  fishing  incursions  are 
commonplace.  Sightings  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Fish  loss  and  wastage, 
gear  losses,  and  violations  of  interna- 
tional fishery  conventions  are  still  com- 
monplace. The  fishermen  of  America  are 
extremely  concerned  and  rightfully  so. 

We  look  back  on  the  United  Nations 
Deep  Seabed  Conmiittee  which,  during 
1971.  at  its  major  session  did  virtually 
nothing.  The  developing  countries 
promptly  tore  apart  the  United  States' 
draft  Seabed  Convention.  Congressman 
PiLLY  described  the  March  preparations 
for  the  1973  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
as  a  "Tower  of  Babel."  At  that  March 
1S72  session,  the  91  nations  present  could 
not  even  agree  on  a  draft  agenda.  Even 
the  working  group  to  whom  fell  the  priv- 
ilege of  drafting  a  provisional  agenda 
broke  up  in  complete  disarray. 
The  problems  will  be  immense  at  the 
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1973  Conference.  Procedural  and  sub- 
stantive problems  may,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, quite  possibly  preclude  any  mean- 
ingful achievements. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  well  Imow. 
the  State  Department  has  been  subjected 
to  intense  pressure  from  within  this 
country  as  well  as  from  other  nations 
abroad.  Many  who  support  a  strong  Nav>- 
have  in  effect,  sacrificed  our  fishery  in- 
dustry for  the  right  of  free  passage. 

In  its  attempts  to  be  fair  and  lo  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  this  country, 
the  State  Department  has  been  put  to 
the  test.  Nobody  has  been  totaUy  satis- 
fied But  I  think  all  parties  would  agree 
that  theirs  has  been  a  virtually  impos- 
sible task.  ^  ^^     __ 
However,   unUl  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  actuaUy  convenes,  our  coastal 
and  anadromous  species  will  continue  to 
be  threatened  with  extinction.  And  I  do 
not  use   this   term  lightly.   Under   the 
US.      position,      the      coastal     nation 
shall  control  and  conserve  and  manage 
the  conservation  of  our  coastal  species. 
I  believe  it  is  most  Important  that  we 
commence  on  this  conservaUon  of  our 
coastal  species  immediately.  We  cannot 
wait  for  June  of  1973. 1  am.  therefore,  to- 
day   introducing    a    Senate    concurrent 
resoluUon   requesting   the   President  to 
impose  a  unilateral  moratorium  on  for- 
eign fishing  of  American  coastal  species. 
This  resolution  was  suggested  to  me  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Fishermen. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Conchessional  Record  their  letter 
to  me  of  June  6  requesting  such  a  mora- 
torium. I  would  also  like  to  insert  their 
resoluUon   on   this   subject  which  was 
adopted  at  their  February  5,  1972,  meet- 
ing. These  I  would  like  to  designate  as 
exhibit  D  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  save  printed 
in  the  Record  an  arUcle  from  the  South- 
east Alaska  Empire.  Thursday.  June  8. 
1972.  ediUon,  page  1,  explaiamg  the 
APF's  campaign.  This  is  exhibit  E. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Commission  in  its 
23d  annual  report  published  in  May  1972 
published  a  resolution  which  was  adopt- 
ed at  the  1970  annual  mcL-ting  to  extend 
the   fishery  jurisdiction  of   tiie   United 
States.  At  its  November  18.  1971,  annual 
meeting,    the    Pacific    Marine    Fisheries 
Commission  supported  the  three-tiered 
management  concept.  It  adopted  a  reso- 
lution to  this  effect.  Recently  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1972,  the  advocates  television  pro- 
gi-am  presented  a  debate  on  extension 
of  U.S.  jurisdiction  over  fl.=hing  rights 
to     200     miles     offshore— 80.4     percent 
agreed  that  our  jurisdiction  .should  be  so 
extended.  Moreover  a  resolution  to  this 
effect  was  adopted  at  the  araiual  Fisher- 
men's Forum  at  Point  Judith,  R.I.  on 
January  26.  1972.  Articles  on  these  four 
items  appeared  in  the  SPI  Bulletin  No. 
237  of  August  1972. 1  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  two  resolutions  be  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  my  remarks  in  the 
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CoNGRBssioNAL  RECORD  and  labeled  as  ex- 

Hi  hit*  T^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderati. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
I  request  that  my  proposed  concurrent 
resolution  be  inserted  in  its  entirely  m 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  at  the  end  ot 
my  other  exhibits  and  labeled  Exhibit  G. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  because 
this  resolution  is  of  such  importance.  I 
rt>quest  that  it  be  given  early  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues. 

i^XHIBIT    .\ 

National  Federation  or  ?isheh  men's  Posi- 
tion ON  U.S.  AND  WORID  FISHERIES 
I.    COASTAL    SPECIES 

Coastal  nations  -shall  h«ve  tiie  ownership 
of  all  the  fish  and  shellfish  resources  which 
live  on  or  above  or  are  dependent  upon  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  slope  adjacent  to  the 
coastal  nation  and/or  the  waters  above  the 
shelf  and  slope  for  reproduction  and/or  sur- 
vival dvirlng  the  major  part  of  their  life. 

When  stoclCB  of  fish  are  underharvested 
by  the  coastal  nation  to  which  they  belong, 
provisions  shall  be  made  for  harvesting  by 
other  nations  subject  to  licensing  and  con- 
trol by  the  coastal  nation. 

n.    ANADROMOtIS    Si^ECIES 

Anadromous  fish  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  coastal  nation  of  origin.  No  nation  shall 
harvest  anadromous  species  of  fish  without 
express  coiiseiu  and  approval  of  country  of 
origin  Where  anadromous  fish  is  habltatlng 
and  Is  harvestable  in  territorial  waters  of 
a  countrv  other  than  the  country  of  origin, 
it  ■=hall  be  mandatory  upon  the  nations  In- 
volved to  work  out  harvesting  rules  con- 
sistent with  conservation  with  due  rogaid 
to  the  rights  of  each  n»tlon  to  Its  proper 
share  of  the  allowable  catch. 

m.    HICH    SEAS    SPECIES 

All  species  of  fish  not  Included  In  para- 
graphs I  and  II  and.  in  partictUar,  fish  of 
Sceanlc  origin  and  habitat.  shaU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  ownership  and  control  by  the  coastal 
nation  The  conservation  and  management 
of  such  species  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
multi-national  control  to  be  exercised  joint- 
ly bv  the  harvesting  countries  and  by  couu- 
iriea  whose  coast  borders  the  distribution 
of  such  fish  stocks. 


EiHicrr  B 

STATEMENT     BY      TIIE     HONORABLE     DONALU     L. 

McKernan.    Alteanave    us.    Represknta- 

TIVE    TO    the    COMMrrXEE    ON    THE    PEACEFUL 

UiEs  or  TUi.  Seabeo  a»d  the  Ocean  Floor 
Beyond  the  Limits  o»  National  Jurisdic- 
tion 

Subcommittee  JI.  March  29, 1972. 
Mr  Chairman;  Durliig  our  last  session  In 
Geieva  the  United  States  Delegation  sub- 
mitted a  draft  article  o»  fisheries  to  accom- 
naiiv  our  draft  artlclea  on  the  breadth  of 
the  "territorial  sea  and  free  transit  through 
ard  over  straits.  That  article  was  baaed  on 
a  species  approach,  that  is,  on  the  principle 
that  the  management  and  harvesting  of  fish- 
eries should  be  i^overncd  by  the  biological 
distribution  and  migration  cf  fish  stocks, 
rather  than  by  arbitrary  Jurisdictional 
boiindarles.  It  was  because  wo  felt  that  the 
reality  of  how  fish  breed,  live  and  die  Im- 
posed its  own  patterns  upon  us  that  we 
proposed  this  approach  to  the  regulation  of 
fisheries. 

We  looked  to  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national or  regional  organizations  to  assure 
the  conservation  and  etiultable  allocaUon  of 
particular  species  or  groups  of  species.  These 
organizations.  U)  which  participation  would 
be  open  on  a  non-disctlmlnatory  basis,  were 


to  adopt  conservation  measures  which  would 
assure  the  maximum  svtstalnable  yield.  The 
organizations  were  to  gather  information  aad, 
on  the  basis  of  that  Information,  det«nnlne 
the  allowable  catch  and  develop  sound  con- 
servatlo'.i  regulations. 

In  recognition  of  the  problem  of  protect- 
ing the  economic  Interests  of  coastal  States 
in  coastal  and  anadromous  fish  stocks  har- 
vested  on   the   high   seas,   our   proposal  re- 
quired the  management  organization  to  ap- 
ply a  rule  that  .vould  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  the  fishermen  of  the  coastal  State. 
This   rule   cf    aUocatlon    was    based   on  the 
actual  fishing  capacity  of  the  coastal  State, 
and  it  represented  our  response  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  developing  countries  to  us  that 
they  desire  to  expand  their  fishing  industry 
in  the  future.  Under  this  proposed  rule  of 
allocation,  the  coastal  State  preference  over 
coastal   and  anadromous  fUh  stocks  would 
expand   along   with   its  capacity  to  fish.  In 
this  connection,  we  expressed  the  view  that 
reasonable    arrangements    regarding    tradi- 
tional   fisheries    of   distant    water   states  in 
areas  adjacent   to  coastal  States  should  be 
included  in  an  ultimate  treaty.  Because  we 
share  the  concern  of  the  world  community 
that  the  production  of  protein  from  the  sea 
should    not    be    reduced,    we    also    proposed 
that   a   coastal   State   should   not   have  the 
power    to    prevent   or   encumber   fishing  by 
other  nations  for  portions  of  the  stock  that 
tire  not  allocated  to  the  coastal  State. 

Our  article  on  fisheries  dealt  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  States  concerned  with  a 
partlctUar  fishery  might  be  ui.able  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  establishing  a  regional  or- 
ganization, or  might  think  such  an  orgaul- 
zatlon  unnecessary.  The  draft  article  pro- 
posed that  in  either  case,  the  ccastal  Stau 
wotUd  be  empowered  to  set  up  its  own  regu- 
latory system  alter  It  had  laid  the  scheme 
before  other  states  partlcltjatlng  in  the  fish- 
ery and  had  failed  to  reach  agreement  with 
them,  we  favored  the  international  regula- 
tion of  fisheries,  but  if  that  failed,  the  coastal 
State  would  have  that  responsibility.  We 
hoped  that  these  provisions  dealing  with 
failure  to  agree  would  not  have  to  be  em- 
ployed after  the  new  treaty  had  been  in  effect 
for  some  time. 

We  exempted  highly  migratory  oceanic 
stocks  from  the  provision  for  coastal  SUte 
regulation  and  preferences.  Major  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  of  Implementing  coastal 
State  control  or  preference  for  the  large 
number  of  nations  off  tbe  coasts  of  which 
such  species  may  appear  during  a  short  pe- 
riod of  the  year. 

the  species  approach 
We    contUiue    to    be    persuaded    that  the 
species  approach  is  the  soundest  way  of  man- 
aging fish  stocks  to  maximize  yield.  We  un- 
derstand  quite  well   what  some   delegatloM 
have   recently    noted-r-that   maxlmtun  yield 
is  only  one  of  the  objectives  of  fisheries  man- 
agement.    We     understand     that     second, 
equally  important  purpose  for  which  a  legal 
regime  is  to  be  created.  Is  the  equitable  al- 
location   of    the   yield    among   participating 
nations.  Our  view  is  that  both  purposes  dic- 
tate the  adoption  of  the  species  approa<ii. 
Regulation  of  only  a  portion  of  the  fish- 
ing  for  a  stock  is  ineffective.  Accordingly, 
whatever  conservation  regime  is  applied  W 
obtain  maximum  yield  from  a  stock  should 
be  applied  to  the  entire  area  in  which  the 
stock   is   fished.   Indeed,  regulation   of  only 
a  portion  of  the  fishing  effort,  which  wouia 
result  if  the  conservation  regime  were  ap- 
plied In  an  arbitrary  zone  not  related  to  the 
distribution  of  the  stock,  could  be  co^'^**'' 
productive,  since  the  result  is  that  flMier- 
men  In  one  area  woiUd  be  penalized,  to  no 
good   end.   while   flshemien   In  other  area* 
would  be  unregulated. 

It  may  be  less  obvious,  but  It  Is  no  lew 
true  that  for  the  purpose  of  equitable  al- 
location of  the  yield,  the  regime  should  also 


.—I,  to  the  entire  area  In  which  the  stock 
Tftdiad  A  preference  for  coastal  State  flah- 
would  have  little  meaning  U  a  large 


!Stof  the  stock  could  be  caught  by  otbar 
SSlrmen  without  regard  to  the  preference 
r^raters  outside  the  area  in  which  the 
SJwence  rule  appllee.  That  would  likely 
Stbe  case  if  the  preference  rule  were  to 
ta  awjlled  in  an  arbitrary  zone  not  related 
Jj  thTdlstributlon  and  migratory  habits  of 

*Thus  for  both  purposes— biological  and 
Monomlc— the  management  regime  should 
!Ljjyto  the  enUre  range  of  the  fish  stock 
lirolfwl-  Neither  purpoee  require*  ai)pllca- 
tion  of  the  regime  to  waters  beyond  the 
Jinit  of  the  fish  stock.  If  it  U  not  necee- 
i,  to  8*ply  tbe  regime,  then  we  think  it 
-rong  to  do  so  because  our  common  pur- 
noaehere  is  to  create  only  necessary  llmlta- 
J^  on  the  use  of  seas.  In  vUtuaUy  aa 
rgges  an  arbitrary  zone  will  be  either  too 
n^w,  and  thus  faU  to  achieve  the  objec- 
UTt  which  is  sought,  or  too  broad,  and  thiis 
impose  unnecessary  and  unwanted  Umlta- 
MoDS  on  the  use  of  the  seas. 

HIGHLY  MIGRATORY  OCEANIC  SPECIES 

It  continues  to  be  our  view  that  highly 
migratory  oceanic  species  can  be  managed 
effectively  only  through  International  orga- 
nizations. Many  of  these  species  migrate 
widely  through  the  world's  oceans.  For  exam- 
ple as  shown  on  charts  2.5  and  2.6  of  the 
FAO  Atlas  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
Seas  (PAD  Fishery  Circular  No.  128-Rev.  1), 
tuna  and  tuna-like  fish  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  major  temperate  and  tropical 
oceans  of  the  world.  They  are,  above  all, 
highly  mobile. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  northern  bluefln 
and  albacore  migrate  between  the  coasts  of 
North  America  and  Asia.  Skipjack  and  yel- 
low fin  undertake  extensive  migrations:  the 
former  ai-e  trar^soreanlc  in  their  migrations, 
the  latter  travel  between  the  coastal  waters 
of  the  eastern  Pacific  and  the  central 
Facific. 

In  the  Atlantic,  bluefin  tuna  travel  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off  North 
America. 

The  southern  bluefin  tuna,  found  fcnly  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  migrate  \  from 
spawning  areas  around  Atistralia  to  th^  At- 
lantic, Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans— a  {.ruly 
ctrcumpolar  movement.  \ 

The  breeding  and  nursery  grotmds  of  the 
tunas,  as  well  as  other  oceanic  speciesv-eover 
vast  areas  of  the  oceans  well  beyond  the 
capability  of  any  single  coastal  state  to  con- 
trol them  or  their  environment.  In  fact,  at 
no  stage  in  the  life  history  of  oceanic  species 
can  a  single  coastal  State  exert  a  significant 
influence  on  the  well-being  of  such  fish  pop- 
ulations. 

Tuna  are  already  the  object  of  effective  In- 
ternational management  arrangements.  The 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 
and  the  International  Commission  for  the 
Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas  deal  with  the 
establishment  of  controls  on  the  harvesting 
cf  tuna  and  related  species.  The  Indian  Ocean 
Commission  has  the  tunas  of  those  waters 
under  study.  Within  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, the  22-year  old  program  of  the  Inter- 
.^merlcan  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  Is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  world's  most  success- 
ful fishery  management  efforts. 

If  Jurisdiction  to  manage  and  conserve 
these  species  were  to  lie  delegated  to  coastal 
States,  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for 
would  be  piecemeal  management  programs 
ii  which  each  coastal  State  would  regtilate 
particular  stocks  that  are  within  Its  juris- 
diction for  only  a  short  part  of  each  year, 
and  only  during  certain  phases  of  the  life 
cycle  of  the  fish.  At  other  times,  when  the 
stock  was  In  mid-ocean,  another  regulatory 
mechanism  would  presumably  apply.  This 
fragmented  approach  to  the  problem  wotild 
make  meaningful  conservation  Impossible. 


This  Subcommittee  shouW  also  consider 
that  as  a  number  of  cotmtrlea — developing 
and  developed — have  learned  from  experi- 
ence a  subetantUl  economic  fishery  for  tuna 
generally  requires  tbe  operation  of  a  mobile 
fleet  because  of  the  migratory  nature  of  the 
stocks.  Thus,  the  very  migration  of  these 
species  provides  a  basis  for  accommodating 
the  economic  IntereaU  of  distant  water  and 
coastal  fishing  States  In  a  manner  that  does 
not — In  any  practical  sense — affect  the  deve'- 
opment  of  coastal  flaherles. 


COASTAL  AND  ANADROMOUS  SPECIES 


We  followed  with  closest  attention  the 
views  on  flsherlee  presented  by  some  fifty 
other  delegations  at  our  session  laat  sunmier. 
We  have  been  listening  to  opinions  expressed 
both  privately  and  publicly  since  that  time. 
We  agree  with  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  Prance  tha*  the  Canadian  statement 
on  fisheries  made  at  this  sesslcn  Is  a  partic- 
ularly helpful  contribution  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee's wcrk. 

What  we  have  learned  about  the  concerns 
of  other  States  has  led  us  to  reconsider  our 
own  initial  position  on  fisheries  in  response. 
in  particular,  to  the  economic  and  social 
needs  of  coastal  States. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  species  ap- 
proach, and  in  respect  to  two  types  of  fish 
stocks,  coastal  and  anadromous,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  a  greater  role  for  coastal 
States.  We  appreciate  the  particular  eco- 
nomic and  social  Interests  of  coastal  States  in 
coastal  fisheries  and  the  need  to  take  prompt 
and  effective  action  to  ensure  the  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  such  stocks.  These 
coastal  stocks  are  generally  not  far-ranging. 
They  are  resident  species  which  remain  with- 
in the  capabilities  of  the  coastal  State  to 
study  and  manage.  These  are  the  stocks  upon 
which  the  coastal  State  often  has  a  subetan- 
tlal  economic  dependence  because  of  the  In- 
ability of  its  relatively  smaU  vessels  to  move 
on  to  distant  fishing  grounds  If  local  stocks 
become  depleted. 

The  Canadian  delegation  has  expressed  its 
view  that  the  coastal  State  has  a  particular 
interest  in  anadromous  fish,  such  as  salmon. 
We  agree.  These  fish  are  spawned  in  the  fresh 
water  of  streanas  within  coastal  States  and 
then  migrate  to  the  sea.  They  return  to  their 
streams  of  origin  in  the  coastal  State  to 
spawn.  Chart  2.4  of  the  PAO  Atlas  of  the 
Living  ResoiiTces  of  the  Seas,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  displays  the  migration  pattern  of 
North  Pacific  Salmon. 

The  Canadian  delegation  also  pointed  out 
that  anadromous  species  can  be  properly 
managed  and  full  utilized  only  If  the  fish  are 
harvested  in  or  near  the  rivers  of  origin  and 
that  coastal  States  should  regulate  fish  bred 
in  their  own  rivers.  Only  there  have  the  fish 
realized  their  maximum  growth  potential. 
Only  there  have  individual  spawning  stocks 
begim  to  sort  themselves  out  as  they  approach 
their  river  of  origin.  Only  there  can  manage- 
ment measures  be  applied  to  each  genetically 
unique  stock  on  the  basis  of  stock  size  In  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  spawners  required 
to  assure  optimum  spawning  and.  in  follow- 
ing years,  to  assure  optlmvim  yields  to  the 
fishery. 

The  fate  of  entire  populations  cf  anadro- 
mous fish  resU  in  the  continuation  of  restric- 
tions placed  by  the  coastal  State  en  compet- 
ing uses  of  Its  own  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
coastal  State  must  make  costly  Investments 
both  for  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of 
the  fresh  water  environment  and  for  con- 
servation measures,  often  at  the  expense  of  its 
own  fishermen.  If  these  stocks  are  subject  to 
substantial  exploitation  during  the  oceanic 
phase  of  their  lUe  history,  the  coastal  State 
of  origin  will  be  hard  pressed  to  justify  con- 
tinued investment  In  the  environment  and 
conservation  of  the  stocks,  or  to  prevent  com- 
peting uses  of  the  river  environment,  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  survival  of  salmon,  if 
the  end  result  Is  to  support  a  resource  for 


others— U  Indeed  the  resource  can  be  per- 
petuated. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  read;  to  ooaatow 
whether  reaponsiblUty  foe  cauaumUoa  Mod 
management  of  coaatal  axkd  anadrooMMM  ^»- 
cies  could  reat  prtmarlly  with  tbm  oomUI 
State,  subject  to  agrMd  Intamatiooal  «taa4- 
arda  and  review.  However.  U  contlnuM  to  be 
our  view  tha*  If  States  oonoemad  wttli  a  par- 
tlctUar speciea  of  flah  desire  to  work  ttutnisb 
azi  intemationja  or  a  regional  organ Imatinn. 
tbsy  BbouM  be  encourassd  to  do  so  and  tbat 
their  Joint  management  of  the  stock  should 
be  faclUtatwl. 

SpeclficaUy,  we  are  pieiMtred  to  cotislder 
whetbar  clear  regulatory  authority  oould  be 
vested  in  the  coastal  State  with  reapMt  to 
coastal  speclaa  adjaeant  to  the  atata**  coast 
and    anadromous   speciaa   thiou(faout   tbslr 
migratory  range  on  the  hl^  asaa.  This  could 
include.  In  our  view,  a  right  of  ths  coastal 
State  to  aaaass  a  reasonable  raanagsmant  Xee 
on  foreign  flahlng  veaseU,  In  aooordaoos.wlth 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  ths  treaty,  frlth- 
out  dlacrimlnatlon  among  such  foreign  Xlah- 
ermen.  In  the  caae  of  lateral  mlgratloos  of 
these  stocks  from  the  waters  off  one  State  to 
coastal  waters  off  an  adjacent  State,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  ooimtrlea  InvolTsd  to  ar- 
rive at  agreements  for  the  management  and 
allocation  of  the  catch  from  that  stook.  Non- 
discriminatory  acceas  to  coastal  stooka  on 
the  part  of  distant  water  fiahermen  should 
not   preclude    reciprocal   and   other   special 
arrangements  among  States  in  a  regtoo. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  correct  a  mis- 
understanding which  seems  to  have  emerged 
regarding  our  views  on  traditional  fishing  for 
coaatal  and  anadromoua  species.  Our  draft 
article  of  August,  1»71  may  appear  to  con- 
tain a  contradiction  in  that  the  article  con- 
tains a  preference  for  the  coaatal  State  based 
on  Its  capacity  to  harvest,  but  also  contem- 
plates the  continuation  of  distant  water  fish- 
ing. What  we  sought  to  Indicate  was  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  coastal  State  preference 
should   /1<TniTH«h    traditional   dlsUnt   water 
fishing — or  put  another  way,  ths  extent  to 
which  the  traditional  distant  wfter  Oshery 
should  limit  the  coastal  State  preference — 
Is  a  matter  to  be  negotiated  between  the 
coastal    States    and    distant    water    flahlng 
States  m  this  Subcommittee  and  In  tbe  Con- 
feranoe.    We    wotild    contemplate    that    tbe 
agreement  produced  at  the  Conference  wotild 
establish  criteria  for  settling  thl«  matter.  In 
this  connection,  we  believe  there  is  a  broad 
range    of    negotiable    formulae    that    might 
serve  as  a  basis  for  agreement  at  the  Confer- 
ence and  that  would  take  Into  accoimt  short- 
term  and  long-term  economic  needs  of  both 
the  coastal  and  distant  water  flahlng  States 
Involved.  FlnaUy,  I  would  like  to  empbaalse 
that  the  problem  of  reconciling  traditional 
fishing  interests  with  an',  expanding  coastal 
State  fishery  is  not  unique  to  the  q>eclee 
approach,  but  would  have  to  be  addressed  In 
connection  with  any  fishery  regime. 

It  wUl  also  be  recalled  that  In  presenting 
our  draft  flaherles  article,  we  stressed  the 
need  for  compulsory  settlement  of  fisheries 
disputes  in  a  special  commission.  We  remain 
strongly  committed  to  this  view.  However, 
other  States  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  stock  of  fish  may  be  in  danger  if  the 
implementation  of  coastaa  State  conservation 
regulations  can  be  suspended  by  the  Commts- 
sion  whUe  a  matter  is  being  arbitrated.  At  the 
same  time,  distant  water  fishing  States 
should  bo  afforded  protection  against  the 
Imposition  of  substantial  and  unnecessary 
economic  harm.  On  balance,  recognizing  the 
potential  few  long-term  damage  to  the  re- 
source If  timely  measures  are  not  taken,  as 
well  as  the  economic  concern  of  the  distant 
vmter  fishing  States,  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider appropriate  itmitailons  on  ths  power  of 
a  Commission  to  suspend  the  Implementation 
of  those  coastal  State  regulations  dealing 
with  conservation  matUra  during  the  period 
in  which  the  dispute  Is  being  arbitrated. 
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A  number  of  countrle«  have  stressed  tbe 
need  for  expert  assistance  in  designing  and 
cMTylng  out  Oshary  management  programs 
Aocordtngly.  we  suggest  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee oonsUler  the  e«t*bllabment  of  au  intema- 
tbHUU  register  of  flaberlee  experts  to  assist 
coimtrles  at  their  request.  This  arrangement 
oouM  be  financed  In  a  number  of  ways,  m- 
oludlng,  for  example,  the  allocation  of  a  per- 
centage of  the  management  fee  collected  by 
coastal  States.  Theee  measures  could  provide 
developing  coastal  States  with  the  expertise 
wberebf  they  themselves  might  effectively  ex- 
ercise their  responsibilities  for  managtog 
coastal  and  a&adromous  species  under  the 
arrangements  that  we  have  just  outlined. 

We  wish  to  streas  that  we  are  addressing 
the  content  of  an  ultimate  agreement  on  Ash- 
ing as  part  of  an  agreed  overall  law  of  the 
sea  settlement  at  the  Conference  that  pro- 
tacts  other  uses  of  the  high  seas,  mcludlng 
navigation.  Our  opposition  to  unilateral 
claims  of  Osharles  Jurisdiction  beyond  the 
recognised  12-mlle  flsherlet>  zone  and  other 
unUateral  asaertlona  of  Jurisdiction  over 
ocean  space  Is  unchanged,  both  on  legal 
grounds  and  because  such  action  Inherently 
falls  to  reflect  the  International  nature  of  the 
problems  mvolved.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  unilateral  action  cannot  adequately  ac- 
comnuxlate  the  divergent  interests  of  States 
m  the  ocean,  but,  on  the  contrary  leads  In- 
evitably to  conflict  between  States  as  they 
mslst  upon  pursuing  actions  that  best  serve 
their  narrow  national  interests.  Per  this  rea- 
son, we  believe  It  Is  eaeentlal  that  serious  at- 
tempts be  made  to  solve  these  problems  mul- 
tUaterally  In  a  timely  and  constructive  man- 
ner that  reflects  and  seeks  to  harmonize  the 
divergent  mtereats  Involved. 

STTMKABT 

So  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the 
broad  pattern  of  the  regulatory  system  we  are 
prepared  to  consider,  let  me  put  the  matter 
In  summary  form: 

The  world  can  best  bring  about  e&ectlve 
management  of  the  living  resources  of  the 
sea  and  secure  the  maximum  yield  from  the 
living  resources  of  the  ocean  through  a 
species  approach  to  fisheries  management, 
rather  than  through  the  establishment  of 
artUlclal  national  Jurisdictional  boundaries. 
Overall  three-quarters  of  the  world's  ma- 
rine flah  catch  Is  ocanpoaed  of  coastal  and 
anadromous  species.  B^ectlve  management 
and  conservation  of  these  species  may  be 
provided  by  granting  coastal  States  clear 
and  effective  oontrol  over  all  such  species, 
In  the  context  of  protecting  other  uses  of 
the  high  seaa.  This  concept  includes  inspec- 
tion and  arrest  authority.  The  control  exer- 
cised by  the  coastal  States  would  follow  such 
stocks  Ob  far  offshore  as  the  stock  ranges. 
The  coastal  State  could  reserve  to  Itself  that 
portion  of  the  allowable  catch  that  It  could 
utilize.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  allow- 
able catch  would  be  open  to  harvest  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  by  fishermen  of 
other  nations  but  would  be  subject  to  the 
coastal  State's  nondiscriminatory  conserva- 
tion measures,  and  reasonable  management 
fees  fixed  In  accordance  with  an  Interna- 
tional standard.  The  extent  to  which  the 
coastal  State  preference  should  diminish 
traditional  distant  water  fisheries — or  vice 
versa — would  be  dealt  with  under  a  reason- 
able compromise  provision  In  the  treaty. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  zone  of 
exclusive  coastal  State  jurisdiction  beyond 
12-mllea. 

On  the  other  hand,  oceanic  fish  stocks 
must  be  regulated  by  quite  different  ar- 
rangements, which  are  dictated  by  the 
migratory  characteristics  of  these  fish.  These 
fisheries  wotild  be  managed  by  competent 
international  organlssatlons.  in  which  all 
fishing  and  interested  coastal  States  could 
participate. 

The  treaty  would  contain  agreed  Interna- 
tional standards  and  provisions  for  the  com- 
pulsory settlement  of  disputes. 


My  delegation  hopes  that,  with  the  Inter- 
ventions that  have  been  made  by  other  dele- 
gations, our  suggestions  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  this  Subcommittee  to  move  rapidly 
into  the  negotiating  phase  of  our  work.  It 
Is  there  that  our  real  task  lies. 

Mow,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shotild  like  to  briefly 
touch  on  the  Canadian  suggestion  concern- 
ing a  technical  conference  of  experts  on 
flsheries.  While  we  are  appreciative  of  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Canadian  representa- 
tive In  suggesting  the  consideration  of  such 
a  technical  confereiice  It  Is  cur  view  that  this 
Subcommittee  is  the  proper  forum  for  work 
on  this  matter.  Indeed,  it  is  our  belief  that 
this  Subconmilttee's  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  flshertee  management  was  evidenced 
by  the  many  Interventions  on  that  subject. 
With  the  comprehensive  background  docu- 
mentation already  furnished  by  the  PAO 
and  s\ich  supplementary  Information  as  may 
be  requested  of  them  for  our  next  session, 
we  proposed  that.  In  lieu  at  such  a  technical 
conference,  a  working  group  on  flsheries  be 
established  now  and  that  it  be  directed  to 
meet  Immediately  prior  to  the  forthcoming 
Geneva  session  In  order  to  enhance  the 
chances  for  substantial  propress  at  that 
meeting.  We  urge  that  participating  dele- 
gations Include  fishery  experts. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that 
the  PAO  be  asked  to  prepare  supplementary 
technical  background  Information  for  the 
next  session  of  the  Subcommittee,  Including: 

(a)  Various  ways  to  establish  the  allow- 
able catch  and  Its  apportionment; 

(b)  The  extent  of  present  cooperation  be- 
tween countries  In  the  field  of  research  of 
the  living  resources  of  the  seas: 

(c)  Determination  of  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  Intermingling  of  various  species 
of  fish. 

(d)  Determination  of  stocks  located  In 
areas  off  the  coasts  of  two  or  more  neighbor- 
ing coastal  States. 

Thank  vfu.  Mr  Chairman. 


ExHrarr  C 
Statement  by  the  Honorable  Donald  L.  Mc- 
Kernan.    Alternate    US.    Representative 

TO   the   COMMrrTEE    ON    THE    PEACEniL    USXS 

OP  THE  Seabed  and  thk  Ocean  Floor  Be- 
yond THE  LiMrrs  or  National  JtmiSDicnoN 
Mr.  Chaisman:  You  will  recall  that  In  our 
March  29  presentation  to  this  Subcommittee. 
I  Indicated  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  my 
Delegation  to  consider  several  modifications 
to  our  original  draft  fisheries  article.  We 
have  today  submitted  a  revised  fishery  arti- 
cle which  Incorporates  these  modifications 
as  another  step  In  seeking  a  widely  agreeable 
solution  to  the  flsheries  problems  confront- 
ing the  Subcommittee. 

Our  views  on  this  vital  and  perhaps  pivotal 
element  of  the  negotiations  before  \is  have 
changed  since  we  Introduced  our  original 
draft  one  year  ago.  This  change  occurred  as 
we  listened  to  the  statements  of  other  rep- 
resentatives in  this  forum,  participated  in 
many  frank  consultations  with  other  delega- 
tions, and  diligently  triad  to  accommodate 
our  flsheries  Interests  aiid  those  of  other 
Interested  States. 

We  remain  conunitted  to  the  concept  that 
both  sound  conservation  and  rational  utiliza- 
tion must  be  linked  directly  to  the  biology 
and  distribution  of  the  living  marine  re- 
sources Involved.  Hence,  our  revised  proposal 
not  only  continues  to  recognize,  but  indeed 
reemphaslzes,  the   "species   approach." 

Our  draft  article  of  August  1971  relied 
heavily  on  International  and  regional  orga- 
nizations to  Implement  the  fishery  regime 
we  proposed.  We  continue  to  believe  that 
such  organizations  will  have  a  vital  role  in 
the  future  and  our  new  article  recognizes 
this  role  In  both  the  conservation  and  util- 
ization aspects  of  fisheries. 

We  have,  however,  also  been  persuaded  by 
the  compelling  arguments,  expressed  so  often 
m  this  Subconunlttee,  that  the  coastal  state 


should  have  the  right  to  rtgiilate  the  Mi 
stocks  inhabiting  the  coastal  waters  off  tti 
shoros  as  well  as  Its  anadromous  resonreas. 
We  also  believe  that  inherent  in  this  rlgbt 
of  the  coastal  state  would  be'  a  strong  prsftr- 
ence  to  the  utilization  of  such  stocks.  ThoM 
are  the  particular  resources  upon  whleh  Its 
coastal  fishermen  must  rely  for  their  liveli- 
hood and  upon  which  Its  people  rely  for  a 
substantial  part  of  their  nutritional  requlrt- 
inents.  Accordingly,  our  revised  article  woaU 
grant  to  the  coastal  state  the  authority  nec- 
essary to  regulate  such  stocks,  to  the  llmtta  of 
their  range,  as  well  as  a  right  to  reserve  to 
Itself  all  of  the  available  catch  Its  vessels  sie 
capable  of  harvesting.  To  assure  that  such 
authority  is  not  misused,  we  further  propose 
that  the  coastal  state  should  have  the  obli- 
gation to  notify,  and  consult  with,  other 
affected  states  prior  to  Intplementlng  aoy 
new  regulatory  measures. 

With  ai-.  ever  Increasing  reliance  on  the 
sea  to  satisfy  the  world-wide  demand  for 
protein,  a  basic  objective  of  any  regime 
agreed  upon  in  this  forum  must  be  to  as- 
sure that  all  fish  stocks  are  available  (or 
man's  'lae.  Therefore,  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  article  Ls  that  of  maximum 
utilization  In  which  that  portion  of  any 
stock  which  Is  not  being  utilized  by  local 
fishermen  must  b©  available  to  others.  Thl« 
provision  will  In  no  way  prejudice  the  fish- 
ing interests  of  the  coastal  state,  for  it  may 
reserve  to  Its  own  use  all  of  that  particular 
resource  It  can  catch:  it  simply  Insures  that 
the  living  riches  of  the  ooeans  will  not  be 
wasted. 

The  coastal  State  preference:  though  of 
highest  priority,  should  be  applied  in  a 
manner  that  takes  account  of  the  tradition- 
al fisheries  of  other  nations  and  tries  to 
minimize  the  immediate  eoonomlc  effect  on 
them.  In  this  regso'd,  wo  have  suggested 
that  the  i>articular  formula  for  aJlooaUng 
the  allowable  catch  between  coastal  state 
aiid  traditional  distant  water  fisheries  should 
be  negotiated  within  this  Subcommittee. 

When  neighboring  states.  Including  those 
that  are  land-locked  or  otherwise  limited 
in  their  access  to  living  marine  resources, 
find  It  to  their  mutual  benefit  to  enter  Into 
reciprocal  regional  arrangements  In  order 
to  more  equitably  share  In  the  harvest  at 
cx>a&tal  resources  InhabltlDg  the  waters  near 
their  shores,  we  believe  that  they  should 
have  the  right  to  do  so.  We  have,  therefcte, 
proposed  that  there  could  be  an  allocation 
from  that  portion  of  the  allowable  oatdi 
remaining  after  provision  for  the  ooeoUl 
state  and  traditional  fisheries,  pursuant  to 
such   regional   arrangements. 

We  remain  firmly  convinced  that  the 
highly  migratorj-  and  truly  oceanic  species 
can  only  be  property  regulated  through  in- 
ternational organizations  because  of  their 
ocean-wide  distribution  and  vast  migra- 
tions, the  temix)rary  nikture  of  their  presence 
In  the  waters  off  any  single  state,  and  the 
well  demonstrated  economic  fact  that  a 
viable  fishery  for  such  species  must  also  be 
far  ranging. 

Our  draft  also  recognizes  the  concern  of 
mi'iy  states  that  any  fishery  regime  adopted 
must  provide  realistic  enforcement  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  regulatory  measures  are 
complied  with.  In  this  regard,  we  propose, 
for  those  flsheries  under  ooastal  state  juris- 
diction, not  only  coastal  state  inspcctiwi 
and  arrest,  but  trial  and  punishment  of  the 
otieiiding  vessel  as  well.  If  the  flag  state 
has  not  established  procedures  of  its  own 
requiring  compliance  with  legitimate  coast- 
al state  regulations.  Our  draft  also  Inccw- 
porates  enforcement  procedures  and  regu- 
latory provisions  that  would  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  of  International  organizations- 
We  remain  firm  in  our  belief  that  any 
fishery  regime  should  contain  provisions  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  Our  arti- 
cle contains  such  a  standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  provision  should  not  present  an 
obstacle   to  the  timely  application  of  con- 
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..--tyfr  measures— hence,  we  have  alM>  sug- 
liSltbat    the    oonservatlon    regulations 
SmiMted  by  a  coastal  stat*  should  re- 
SaiT force  pending  the  outcome  of  any 
.M— lie  settlement  procedure. 
^LllT   Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that 
aln^onal  management  of  fisheries  requires 
«wy  and  technical  expertise.  We  have  pro- 
SiTlor   a   reasonable    fee,   to   be   charged 
UMM  SUtes  whloh  harvest  a  resource  under 
iTrulatlon  by  a  coastal  State,  to  help  defray 
ZT  costs,   and  for   a  register   of  experts 
iTwould  be  avaUable  to  assist  the  coastal 
^  in  formulaUng  effective  conservation 

'"if  d^lng.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfuUy 
,1^  aU  delegations  to  study  our  proposal 
oiSully.  for  we  beUeve  that  It  Is  a  rea- 
Mnable  approach  which  accommodates  the 
desires  and  needs  of  most  states.  My  dele- 
»Uon  is  anxious  to  discuss  the  content  of 
Sis  draft  and  to  that  and  we  propose  once 
more  that  a  working  group  on  flsheries  be 
ertaWlshed  immediately  by  this  Subcom- 
mittee. 
THank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

U.S.   Revised    Draft    Fisheries    Article 
August  4,  1972. 


tMOVUiJOBT  AUTHoarrT 
I  Authority  to  regulate  the  living  resources 
d  the  high  seas  shaU  be  determined  by 
their  biological  oharactearlstlcs  and  such  au- 
thority shall  be  exercised  so  as  to  assure 
their  conservation,  maximum  utilization 
and  equitable  allocation. 

n.    Coastal    and    anadromous    living    re- 
sources: 

The  coastal  state  shall  regulate  and  have 
pwfwentlal  r^hts  to  aU  coastal  living  re- 
sources off  Its  oo««t  beyond  the  territorial 
8«a  to  the  limits  of  their  migratory  range. 
The  coastal  state  In  whose  f  re«h  or  estuarlne 
oatas  anadromous  resources  (e.g..  salmon) 
spawn  shall  have  authority  to  regulate  and 
hare  preferential  right*  to  such  resources 
beyond  the  territorial  sea  through  out  their 
migratory  range  on  the  high  seas  (without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  they  are  off  the 
coast  of  said  state ) . 

A.  The  term  "coastal  resource  '  refers  to  all 
living  resources  off  the  coast  of  a  coastal 
state  except  the  highly  migratory  species 
listed  In  Annex  A  [annex  A  not  attaohedl. 
and  anadromous  resources. 

R  The  coastal  state  may  annually  reserve 
to  its  flag  vessels.  In  accordance  with  this 
article,  that  portion  of  such  coastal  and  ana- 
dromous resources  as  they  can  harvest. 

C.  Such  coastal  and  anadromous  resources 
which  are  located  in  or  migrate  through 
waters  adjacent  to  more  than  one  coastal 
state  shall  be  regulated  by  agreement  among 
such  states. 
m.  Highly  migratory  oceanic  resources: 
The  highly  migratory  oceanic  resources 
listed  in  Annex  A  shall  be  regulated  by  appro- 
priate international  fishery  organizations. 

A.  Any  coeatal  state  paxty.  or  other  state 
party  whose  ftag  vessels  harvest  or  Intend  to 
harvest  a  regulated  resovirce.  shall  have  an 
equal  right  to  participate  In  such  organiza- 
tions. 

B.  No  state  party  whose  flag  vessels  harvest 
a  regulated  resource  may  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  such  organizations.  Regulations  of  such 
organizations  In  accordance  with  this  Article 
shall  apply  to  all  vessels  fishing  the  regulated 
resources  regardless  of  their  nationality. 

C.  In  the  event  the  states  concerned  are 
unable  or  deem  It  unnecessary  to  establish 
an  international  organization  the  resources 
shall  be  regulated  by  agreement  or  consulta- 
tion. 

CONSERVATION    PRINCIPLES 

IV.  In  order  to  assure  the  conservation  of 
living  marme  resources,  the  coastal  state  or 
appropriate  international  organization  shall 
spply  the  following  principles: 

A.  Allowable  catch  and  other  conservation 
nuasures  shall  be  eatabllshed  which  are  de- 


signed, on  the  basis  of  the  best  evidence 
available,  to  maintain  car  restore  the  maxi- 
mum sustamable  yield,  taking  Into  account 
rrievant  environmental  and  ecMiomlc  factors. 

B.  For  this  purpose  sclentlflc  information, 
catch  and  effort  statistics,  and  other  relevant 
data  shall  be  contributed  and  exchanged  on 
a  regular  basis. 

C.  Gonaorvatlon  measures  and  their  Imple- 
mentation shall  not  discriminate  In  form  or 
fact  against  any  fishermen.  Conservation 
measures  shaU  remain  In  force  pending  the 
settlement,  m  ac«»dance  with  the  relevant 
provisions  of  this  Article,  of  any  disagreement 
as  to  their  validity. 

DTTLIZATION   AND  ALLOCATION 

V  In  order  to  assure  the  mSTimnm  utili- 
zation and  equitable  allocation  of  coastal 
and  anadromous  resources,  the  coastal  state 
ShaU  apply  the  following  principles: 

A.  The  coastal  state  may  reserve  to  Its  flag 
vessels  that  portion  of  the  allowable  annual 
catch  they  can  harvest; 

B.  The  coastal  state  shall  provide  access  by 
other  states,  vmder  reasonable  condlUons, 
to  that  portion  of  the  resources  not  fully 
utilized  by  its  vessels  on  the  basis  of  the 
foUowUig  priorities:  ..  ^  ^ 

(1)  statee  that  have  traditionally  flshed 
for  a  resource,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
sub-paragraph  C;  ,     ,    , 

1 2)  other  states  in  the  region,  particularly 
landlocked  states  and  other  states  with 
limited  access  to  the  resources,  with  whom 
jotat  or  rec^rocal  arrangemenU  have  been 
made;  and 

(3)      aU     states,     without     discrimination 

among  them. 

C.  Whenever  neoeassry  to  accomodate  the 
aUocaUons  to  the  coastal  states  traditional 
fishing  may  be  reduced,  without  discrimina- 
tion among  those  states  that  have  tradi- 
tionally fished  for  a  resource,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

(Formula  to  be  negotiated  vrtthln  Buboom- 
mlttee  II  which  takes  Into  account  the  In- 
terests of  traditional  fishing  states.)  Statee 
whose  fisherman  harvest  a  resource  under 
regulatlon  by  a  coastal  state  may  be  required. 
without  discrimination,  to  pay  reasonable 
fees  to  defray  their  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
regulation. 

NOTinCATTON   CONSULTATION 


VT.  The  coastal  state  shall  give  to  all  af- 
fected states  timely  notice  of  any  conserva- 
tion. utUlzatlon  and  allocation  regulations, 
prior  to  their  implementation,  and  shall  con- 
sult with  other  States  concerned. 


TBCHNICAI.  ASSISTANCE 

VII.  An  international  register  of  Independ- 
ent fisheries  experts  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations.  (The  Sub- 
committee may  wish.  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  13  of  Qeneral  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 2750  C  (XXV),  to  invite  the  commenU 
of  the  Director-Oeneral  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
rlcxilture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
on  the  ability  of  the  Organization  to  assume 
such  responsibilities.) 

Any  developing  state  party  to  this  con- 
\-ention  requiring  asslstouc-  may  select  an 
appropriate  number  of  such  experts  to  serve 
as  a  fishery  management  advisory  group  to 
that  stat-e. 

ENFOBCKMENT 

VIII.  Actions  under  this  par^rapb  shall 
be  taken  in  such  a  mani^er  as  to  mlvilmlze 
intprference  with  flshl'ig  .-»nd  other  activities 
i.T  the  marine  envlrormenl : 

A.  Coastal  state — the  coastal  state  may 
inspect  and  arrest  vessels  for  fishing  In  vio- 
lation of  Its  regulatlor.s.  The  coastal  state 
may  trv  ai.d  pui;lsh  ves-eje  for  fishing  in 
violation  of  Ite  regulations,  provided  that 
where  the  state  of  nationality  of  a  vessel 
has  established  procedures  for  the  trial  and 
pu!Ushmeni  of  vlolatioiis  of  cxiastal  state 
flshir.g    regulations    adopted    In    accordance 


with  this  article,  an  arrested  vessel  shall  be 
delivered  promptly  to  duly  authorlaed  of- 
ficials of  the  ttate  of  i.atlonallty  for  trial 
a'.d  puL.l3hment,  who  shall  iiotUy  the  coastal 
state  of  the  disposition  cf  the  case  within 
six  months. 

B.    Inter.. atlonal    fisheries    or garlzat Ion- 
Each  state  party  to  an  International  orga- 
nization shall  nr.akc  it  an  offense  for  its  flag 
versni    to    violate    the    regulations    adopted 
by  such  orga-nzatlon  In  accordance  with  this 
artlcl"    Officials  authorized  by  the  appropri- 
ate   international    orgaiiUalion,    or    of    any 
State  so  autnorized  by  the  organization,  may 
inspect  and  arrest  vessels  for  violating  the 
fishery  regulations  adopted  by  such  orgaL.l2a- 
tlons."  At!  arreei^d  veesel  ihall  be  promptly 
delivered  to  the  duly  authorized  officials  oX 
ih"  flag  State.   Only  the  flag  State  of  the 
offending  vessel  shall  l^ave  jurisdiction  to  try 
the  case  or  laipose  any  penalties  regarding 
i,he  vlolailoii  of  fishery  regulations  adopted 
by   interuatlonsa  orgauizatUas  pursuant   to 
xiiia  article.  Siich  State  has  the  responslbUi- 
ty   of   notifying   thf   euforciug   orgaiilzatloti 
withlr.  a  period  ol  &U  months  c  f  the  disposi- 
tion of  tlie  ciise. 

DISPT'TES   SETTLEMENT 

IX.  .^!.v  disptite  which  mav  arise  between 
states  under  this  article  shaU.  at  the  request 
of  any  of  the  partl;s  to  the  dispute,  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  special  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers, 'uness  the  ;  lirttes  a^rree  to  ceek  a  so- 
lution by  ar-ot'jcr  method  cf  peaceful 
Leitlement.  as  provided  for  In  Article  83  of 
the  Charter  cf  the  Ur.lted  Nations  The  com- 
missiou  shsU  proceed  In  accordance  with  the 
following  previsions: 

A..  The  merab^rs  of  the  commission,  one 
of    A-hom   shall   be   designated   as  chairman, 
shall  be   named  by   agreement   between   the 
states  in  dispute  v^ilhln  two  months  cf  the 
request   for  seitlement   in   accordance   with 
the  provislrvs  of  this  article.  PaUlrg  agree- 
ment ihey  sliaU,  upon  r-quest  of  any  ttate 
party  to  the  dispute,  be  named  by  the  Sec- 
retary Qeueral  of  the  United  Natlocs,  within 
a  further  two  month  period,  in  consultation 
with  the  states  involved  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent of   the   International  Court  of  Justice 
ax:d  the  Dlrector-Qeneral  of  the  Pood  and 
Agricultiwe  Organization  ol  the  United  Na- 
tlors.    from   amongst    weU-quallfied   persons 
bel-ig  nationals  of  states  not  involved  in  the 
dispute   and   speciallzlLg   iu   legal,   admliils- 
trative    or    scle'.itlflc    questions    relatUig    to 
flsheries.  depei.diug  upon  the  nature  of  the 
dispute    10   be   settled.   Any   vacancy   arUtng 
aXttr  the  original  appointment  shaU  be  fiUed 
in  the  sam?  manner  as  provided  for  the  In- 
itial s.'lectloii. 

B.  Any  state  party  to  proceedings  under 
these  articles  shall  have  the  right  to  name 
one  of  the  nationals  to  sit  with  the  special 
commission,  with  the  right  to  participate 
fuUv  in  the  proc^eedings  on  the  same  footing 
as  a  member  of  the  commission  but  without 
the  nght  to  vote  or  to  take  part  in  the  writing 
ol  ihe  conmaissions  decision. 

C.  The  coramission  shall  determine  Its  own 
procedure,  assuring  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
to  present  lU  case.  It  shall  also  detennlne 
how  the  costs  and  expenses  shall  be  divided 
between  the  parties  to  the  dispute  falUng 
agreement  by  the  parties  on  this  matte*. 

D.  Pending  the  final  award  by  the  special 
commission,  measures  in  dispute  relating  to 
conservation  shall  be  applied;  the  commis- 
sion may  decide  whether  and  to  what  extent 
other  measures  shall  be  applied  pending  its 
final  award. 

E.  The  special  commission  shall  ret>der  its 
decision,  which  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
partiee.  within  a  period  of  fire  months  frmn 
the  time  it  is  appointed  unless  It  decides,  in 
the  case  of  necessity  vo  extend  the  time  limit 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  i.wo  months. 

P.  The  special  conmjlsalon  shall.  In  reach- 
ing its  decision,  adhere  to  this  article  and  to 
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any  agreement*  between  the  disputing  parties 
Implementing  this  article. 

OTlOai    OSES 

X.  The  explolUtlon  of  the  living  resouroeB 
shall  be  conducted  virlth  reasonable  regard 
for  other  activities  In  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

KXUTIMO   CONVZNTIONS 

XI.  The  provisions  of  this  article  may  be 
applied  to  fishery  conventions  and  other  in- 
lematlonal  flshery  agreements  already  in 
force. 


exribit  d 

National  Pedkbation  of  Tishkbmkn, 

Seattle,  W€Uh..  June  6, 1972. 
Hon.  Tkd  3ixv«ns, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DBAS  SSNATOS  Stsvkmb:  Of  the  680  foreign 
nshlng  vessels  sighted  by  the  Coast  Ouanl 
off  the  U.S.  shores  In  March  of  this  year, 
330  of  them  were  sighted  off  your  great  state 
of  Alaska.  Of  these,  174  were  Japanese  ves- 
sels, an  Increase  of  90  vessels  over  last  year. 
The  Russian  fishing  fleet  off  Alaska  Is  even 
larger  and  Just  as  efBclent.  I  know  that  this 
information  Is  not  new  to  you,  but  we  feel 
you  will  agree  that  this  amount  of  fishing 
effort  cannot  continue  to  fish  on  our  coastal 
stocks  without  some  kind  of  management 
and  control.  Other  coastal  states  have  almost 
the  same  problem,  so  this  Is  not  Just  a  re- 
gional problem,  but  a  national  problem. 

The  Law  of  the  3ea  Conference  will  provide 
managentent  for  our  coastal  stocks,  but  the 
Law  of  the  3ea  Conference  is  not  scheduled 
to  be  held  until  late  1973.  or  even  possibly 
1974  and  there  Is  a  chance  that  It  might  not 
even  be  held  at  all.  In  the  meantime,  our 
coastal  stocks  are  being  fished  out  at  an 
alarming    rate. 

As  an  Interim  measure,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Fishermen  Is  requesting  a  meeting 
of  each  governor  of  a  coastal  state  to  meet 
with  the  fishermen  of  his  state  and  endorse 
the  enclosed  "Moratorium  on  Foreign  Fish- 
eries". After  these  meetings  the  Federation 
will  take  these  endorsements  back  to  Con- 
gress and  hope  to  have  It  endorsed  and  Im- 
plemented at  the  earliest  time  possibly. 

We  have  requested  a  date  for  the  Governor 
of  Alaska  to  meet  with  Mr.  Ralph  Bnnls. 
President  of  the  NFF  and  representatives  of 
fishing  organizations  of  Alaska,  on  the  19th. 
20th  or  2l8t  of  July. 

It  would  help  the  Oovemor  of  Alaska,  the 
other  governors  of  coastal  states.  If  you  would 
endorse  the  Moratorium  also.  Your  support 
would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

K.  F.  MosNCSS. 

Secretary. 
National  Federation  of  Fishermen. 


BaaoLxrnoN 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  have 
constructed  and  ajrt  operating  huge  fishing 
fleets  off  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska  which 
are  exerting  maximum  pressure  on  United 
States  coastal  fishsry  stocks,  and 

Wbersas  these  stocks  are  facing  depletion 
and  destruction  unless  measiires  are  taken 
to  substantially  reduce  foreign  flshery  efforts 
In  United  States  coastal  waters,  and 

Whereas  flshery  activities  and  employment 
derived  from  the  fisheries  are  of  great  eco- 
nomic Importance  to  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  protein  foods  derived  from  flshery 
resouroes  are  even  more  important  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  citi- 
zens than  any  other  factor  connected  with 
the  fisheries,  vad 

Whereas  the  plundering  and  abuass  of  the 
farms  of  the  sea  off  our  coastline  by  foreign 
nationals  without  regard  to  conservation  or 
the  present  and  future  food  supplies  of  our 
country  can  do  Irreparable  harm,  and 

Whereas  an  emergency  exists  and  action 
Is  needed  to  halt  Immediate  depletion, 


Now  therefore  be  it  reeoly«d  that  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Fishermen  go  on  record 
to  recommend  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nizee the  existence  of  a  serious  conservation 
problem  and  takes  unilateral  action  impos- 
ing and  enforcing  a  moratorlxim  upon  for- 
eign flshery  operations  on  United  States 
coastal  stocks  of  fish,  and  that  dxorlng  the 
period  of  the  moratorium  upon  foreign  flsh- 
ery operations  on  United  States  coastal  stocks 
of  flsh  that  no  foreign  fishing  on  any  specie 
shall  take  place  in  United  States  coastal 
waters,  unless  specific  permission  by  the 
United  States  to  flsh  coastal  waters  which 
shall  Include  waters  adjacent  to  our  terri- 
torial waters  Inhabltated  by  UB.  coastal 
stocks  of  flsh.  ana 

B«  It  further  resolved  that  no  permission 
to  flSh  shall  be  granted  to  foreign  nationals 
unless  there  is  definite  proof  there  Is  no  ex- 
isting danger  to  conservation — this  action  Is 
necessary  as  an  Interim  measure  to  provide 
safeguanls  for  the  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  United  States  coastal  flshery  resources 
uutU  conservation  rules  and  regulations  are 
worked  out  on  a  permanent  basis  virith  the 
nations  Involved,  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved  that  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Secretary  of  State,  3ecretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Congress,  to  federal  agencies  in- 
volved and  to  the  news  media. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Ralph  A.  Ennis, 

President, 
National  Federation  o/  Fiahermen. 

BxHisrr  E 
Coastal  Fisheshs  JmusDicnoN 

The  23rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission,  published  In  May. 
1973.  contains  the  following  Resolution 
adopted  at  the  1970  annual  meeting: 

13.  Extend  Fishery  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States 

Whereas,  the  living  marine  resources  found 
in  the  waters  adjacent  to  and  associated  with 
the  United  States  continental  shelf  and  slope 
provide  an  Important  part  of  the  seafood 
needs  of  the  Country,  and 

Whereas,  these  living  marine  resources  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  damage  from  un- 
restrained fishing,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  handicapped 
In  providing  proper  protection  and  manage- 
ment for  these  living  marine  resources  by 
lack  of  adequate  Jurisdiction  over  all  fishing 
In  the  areas  in  which  these  resources  are 
found,  and 

Whereas,  the  harvesting-  of  these  marine 
resources  on  a  sustained  basis  can  be  effective 
only  If  a  greater  measure  of  Jurisdiction  Is 
given  to  coastal  authorities. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  by  appropriate  means 
secure  flshery  Jurisdiction  off  Its  coastline  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  continental  slope  or  to 
such  additional  distance  as  will  allow  ade- 
quate protection  and  management  to  flshery 
resources  emanating  from  or  adjacent  to  the 
United  States  with  such  fishery  Jurisdiction 
being  qualified  to  permit  fishing  by  foreign 
vessels  Inside  the  United  States  fishery  zone 
through  negotiated  agreements  with  foreign 
goverrunents.  i 

Maxink  FisHZRiEd  Rmnufl 

At  the  November  18.  1971.  annual  meeting 
in  Seattle  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  (Alaska.  California.  Idaho.  Ore- 
gon, Washington),  the  following  resolution, 
having  both  national  and  international  sig- 
nificance, was  unanimously  adopted  (among 
a  larger  number  of  national,  regional,  or 
local  algnlflcance)  : 

IN  StrPPOBT  or  FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT  Bt 
COASTAL,  ANAOROMOtrS.  HIGH  SEAS  GROUP- 
tlfCS 

Whereas,  an  International  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Is  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
1973;  and 


Whereas,  any  agreement  rtacbad  by  the 
Conference  will  have  a  deep  and  profound  In- 
fluence on  American  fisheries  tor  generations 
to  come:  and 

Whereas,  the  preliminary  propoeala  by  Xb» 
United  States  offer  little  or  no  protsetlon 
for  American  fisheries;  and 

Whereas,  our  coastal  flshery  resources  ore 
being  depleted  due  largely  to  effect  of  for- 
otgn  fishing  conducted  without  regard  to 
sound  conservation  principles:  and 

Whereas,  conservation  Is  urgently  needed, 
both  to  maintain  our  flshery  resources  on  a 
sustainable  yield  basts  and  to  secure  our 
economic  future  in  the  fisheries: 

Now  be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  urge 
the  United  States  govemmenrt  to  adopt  the 
following  proposals  as  its  objective  in  the 
coming    conference: 

Coastal  Species — ^Pish  and  shellfish  re- 
sources which  live  on  or  above  the  conti- 
nental shelf  and  slope  and/or  the  watsrt 
above  the  shelf  and  slope  f6r  reproduction 
and/or  survival  during  the  major  part  of 
their  lives  shall  belong  to  the  country  off 
whose  coast  the  continental  shelf  and  slope 
occurs. 

.4nodromoMS  Species — Anadromous  flsh 
shall  be  the  property  of  and  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  coastal  state  of  origin.  Where 
anadromous  flsh  are  harvestable  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  and  contiguous  fishery  zon«  of 
a  country  other  than  the  country  of  origin, 
the  nations  involved  shall  work  out  harvest- 
ing rules  consistent  with  adequate  conser- 
vation principles  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
right  of  each  nation  to  its  proper  share  of 
the  allowable  catch. 

High  Seas  Species — All  species  of  flsh  of 
oceanic  origin  and  habitat  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  control  by  the  coastal  nation.  The 
conservation  and  management  of  such  spe- 
cies shall  be  the  responsibility  of  multina- 
tional control  to  be  exercised  Jointly  by  the 
harvesting  countries  Including  countries 
whose  coasts  border  the  waters  frequented 
by  such  si>ecles. 

Underharvested  Species— Whtre  stocks  of 
fish  are  underharvested  by  the  coastal  na- 
tions In  which  they  belong,  provision  shall 
be  made  by  the  coastal  state  for  harvesting 
by  other  nation  where  such  harvesting 
would  not  be  unduly  harmful  to  the  con- 
servation of  other  species  in  the  area  of  har- 
vest. Such  harvesting  shall  be  conducted 
under  appropriate  nondiscriminatory  conser- 
vation rules  promulgated  by  the  controlling 
countries  who  shall  be  entitled  to  charge 
non-punitive  users'  fees  of  those  engaged  In 
the  harvesting. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  be  requested  to 
Include  on  its  official  delegation  at  the  com- 
ing Conference,  including  preliminary  meet- 
ings, adequate  representation  from  the 
United  States  fishing  Industry,  and 

Be  It  lastly  resolved,  that  cc^les  of  this 
resolution  Is  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Interior,  Commerce  and  Dsfense,  to  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to 
the  Governors  of  all  coastal  states  of  the 
United  States.  • 


ExHtsrr  P 
[Prom  the  Southeast  Alaska  Empire. 
June  8.  19721 
Fishermen  Seek  Aid 
Seatti-e. — The  National  Federation  of  Fish- 
ermen   will    l)egln    a    campaign    next    week 
of  seeiclng  endorsements  from  governors  of 
coastal  states  for  a  moratorium  on  foreign 
tishing  off  U.S.  coasts. 

The  federation  will  meet  Tuesday  with 
Oov.  Dan  Evans,  and  later  this  month  with 
Govs.    Tom   McCall   of   Oregon   and   Ronald 


r^gtn  of  California,  said  Mrs.  Peter  Mos- 
^Ja^  secretary  of  the  Seattle-based  federa- 

*S«As  Oo'  William  Egan  has  In  past  weeks 
MOMBsed  strong  opposition  to  foreign  flsher- 
^  operating  In  Alaskan  waters,  vowing  to 
a^M  violating  vessels. 

The  federation  Is  seeking  congressional  ac- 
tiMi  on  the  moratorium  proposal  this  year, 
she  said  and  hopes  to  take  gubernatorial  en- 
jonements  to  Senate  and  Honse  Committees 
In  August 

A  moratorium  would  be  an  interim  meas- 
ure to  ward  off  taking  a  food  flsh  by  foreign 
Aeets  until  a  United  Nations  law  of  the  sea 
conference  is  held  at  Geneva  next  year  or 
to  1974.  she  said.  .^     „  ^ 

Mrs.  Mosness  said  Wednesday  the  federa- 
tion has  been  encouraged  by  recent  state- 
ments from  government  officials  warning  of  a 
possible  crisis  m  depletion  of  American  off- 
shore flshtag  stocks. 

"We  believe  a  trend  is  developing  (in  gov- 
ernment)  at  the  moment,"  she  said.  "Finally, 
some  of  our  government  people  are  begin- 
ning to  see  what  we  have  been  yelling  about 
for  years." 

ExHinrr  G 
S.  Con.  Res.  95 

Whereas  over  650  foreign  fishing  vessels 
have  been  sighted  officially  off  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  In  March  of  this  year 
alone,  a  vast  increase  over  the  number  of 
vessels  sighted  last  year;  &nd 

Whereas  these  vessels  pose  a  grave  threat 
U>  American  coastal  fish  stocks;  and 

Whereas  American  coastal  fish  stocks  will 
face  rapid  depletion  and  destruction  imless 
emergency  actions  are  taken  to  reduce  for- 
eign fishery  efforts  in  American  coastal  wa- 
ters; Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ((he  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Con- 
giess  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  serious  conservation  problem 
and  requests  that  the  President  take  uni- 
lateral action  imposing  and  enforcing  a 
moratorium  upon  foreign  flshery  operations 
on  United  States  coastal  stocks  of  fish,  and 
further  requests  that  the  President  pro- 
lilblt  foreign  fishing  of  any  American  coastal 
species  within  American  coastal  waters,  un- 
less specific  permission  is  granted  to  fl-sh  In 
these  waters  by  the  American  government; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Senate  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring)  urges 
the  President  to  refuse  permission  for  for- 
eign fishing  of  such  coastal  species  within 
such  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States  un- 
less definite  convincing  proof  is  presented 
by  f(welgn  nationals  requesting  such  per- 
mission that  there  Is  no  existing  danger  to 
American  coastal  fishery  species:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  F*nate 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring) 
urges  the  President  to  maintain  this  mora- 
torium until  an  International  regime  for 
the  conservation  of  American  coastal  fish 
species  can  be  established. 


medals  In  swhnmlng  in  the  XX  Olympiad, 
the  historically  significant  achievement  of 
being  the  lirst  Olvmplc  contestant  ever  to 
win  seven  gold  medals  in  one  Olympiad,  and 
the  recognition  of  being  the  outstanding 
Olympian  of  modem  tlBiss;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  Congress  notes  with 
praise  the  determination  and  exceptional 
athletic  abUlty  displayed,  Individually  and  In 
team  concert,  by  the  many  fine  athletes  who 
represented  the  United  States  during  the  1972 
Olvmplc  Games  in  Munich,  Germany,  and 
commends  the  1972  US.  Olympic  Team  for 
its  athletic  performance  In  the  XX  Olympiad. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
96— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  COMMEND 
MARK  ANDREW  SPITZ 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr.  Tunney) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  96 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  Mark  Andrew 
Spttz  of  Carmlchael.  California  is  commended 
for  the  individual  excellence,  skill,  and  perse- 
verance that  earned  him  a  record  seven  gold 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TTONS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  HIGHWAYS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMEITOMENT    NO.    1811 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MtrsKii) ,  am  amend- 
ment to  S.  3939,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1972.  Our  amendment  would 
permit  use  of  urban  system  funds — that 
is.  the  $800  million  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  metropolitan  areas  in  fis- 
cal year  1974  and  in  fiscal  year  1975 — to 
be  used  for  mass  rail  transportation,  as 
well  as  for  public  transportation  sys- 
tems other  than  rail  as  now  authorized 
in  exiting  law  and  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee  bill.  S.  3939. 

We  have  asked  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  who  considered  this  mat- 
ter and  voted  for  the  amendment  to  .loin 
as  cosponsors.  Because  the  1972  High- 
way Act  could  come  up  later  this  week 
or  early  next  week,  we  thought  the 
nmendment  should  be  printed  and  avail- 
able to  the  Sen|ite.  We  know  other 
Members  are  interested  and  may  also 
wish  to  cosponsor  the  propossd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
statement  I  prepared  for  the  hearing 
of  the  Banking  Committee  last  Thurs- 
day, and  the  text  of  Secretary  Volpe's 
prepared  statement  at  that  hearing. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statemekt  of  Sbwatoe  Johk  Shxkman 

Cooper 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  F^deral-Ald  Highway 
Act  of  1972,  S.  3939.  as  reported  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  Is  a  constructive  high- 
way bin  which  contains  Important  new  pro- 
visions for  meettag  the  transportation  needs 
of  large  tirban  areas  while  maintaining  a 
fair  and  balanced  program  for  rural  and 
smaller  tirban  areas. 

For  example,  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act 
of  1970  created  the  Urban  System,  a  sepeurate 
road  program  for  tirban  areas  of  50. (KX)  or 
more,  authorized  at  $100,000,000  for  each  of 
two  years.  The  1972  Committee  bill  author- 
izes an  eight-fold  Increase  In  urban  funds — 
to  $800,000,000  annually  The  1970  Act  also 
permitted,  for  the  first  time,  use  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  projects  related  to  high- 
way public  transportation,  including  con- 
struction of  preferential  or  exclusive  bus 
lanes,  bus  shelters  and  loading  areas,  and 
frln?e  parking.  The  Senate  bill.  S.  3939. 
specifies  that  at  least  $300,000,000  must  be 
used  few  public  transportation  projects, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  may  Include  pur- 


chase of  buses  Third,  our  bill  requires  ap- 
portionment of  urban  system  construction 
and  planning  funds  to  each  urbanized  area 
nn  a  proportional  population  baste.  Thus.  u»- 
1>anised  areas  are  assured  of  funding  levels 
from  year  U>  year,  and  will  be  able  to  develop 
more  rational  long-range  transportation  pro- 
prams.  Finally.  Section  ill  would  allow  a 
city  to  use  funds  originally  scheduled  for 
construction  of  an  urban  Interstate  route  to 
provide  other  means — Including  public  trans- 
portation— to  accommodate  inter-  and  Intra- 
urban travel 

T  support  the  Committee  bUl.  and  It  wa* 
reported  unanimously  by  our  committee.  It 
was  referred  to  this  Committee  for  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  use  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  buse«  as  this  re- 
lares  to  urban  mass  transport  it  ion  Briefly. 
I  thought  It  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
uppear  before  you  today  because  I  had  pro- 
posed— with  Senator  Muskle — a  further  step; 
that  the  urlsan  highway  system  funds  be 
made  available  for  m-us  transportation,  in- 
cluding rail.  I  will  rive  my  reasons; 

As  I  stated  In  my  '.ndlvldua!  views,  which 
jvrc  included  in  the  report  on  S  3939  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  believe  urbanized 
areas  shoiild  be  given  flexibility  to  use  Urban 
Highway  System  funds  for  transportation 
modes  other  than  highways. 

In  the  1970  highway  act,  the  Public  Works 
Committees  f.nd  the  Conrress  added  to  Title 
33  U.S.C.  a  new  Section  142.  to  encourage  the 
development,  imorovement,  amd  use  of  pub- 
lic mass  transportation  systems  within  ur- 
banized areas  so  as  to  Increase  the  traffic 
rapacity  of  the  Federal-aid  ?ystems--llmlted 
however  to  systems  operating  motor  vehicles 
on  hlghwa/s.  "other  than  on  rails".  The  sec- 
t  ion  speclflically  authorized  the  Federal  share 
of  construction  costs,  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  for  exclusive  or  preferential  bus 
lanes,  bus  passenger  loodlng  areas  and  fa- 
cilities, and  transportation  corridor  parklrig 
facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other  public  mass 
transportation  passengers  In  recent  year? 
amendments  have  been  presented  In  the  Sen- 
ate from  time  to  time,  supported  by  an 
increasing  body  of  opinion,  to  go  further  and 
permit  use  of  the  Trust  Fund  for  urban  mass 
transit. 

At  the  opening  of  thU  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  Joined  in  sponsoring  the  Public 
Works  b!!l  S.  3037  Introduced  by  Senator 
Welcker.  then  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
which  would  have  removed  from  Section 
142  the  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  Trust 
Fund  for  mass  transportation  systems 
other  than  mil",  so  as  to  provide  metro- 
politan areas  with  greater  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  federal  funds  for  urban  transporta- 
tion systems,  and  enhance  their  ability  to 
establish  priorities  and  balance  interlocking 
modes  of  transportation.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  Administration  proposed  that  urban 
highway  and  mass  transportation  needs  be 
met  from  a  "Single  Urban  Fund."  with  rev- 
enues continued  as  at  present  from  highway 
user  taxes  deposited  into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  The  Administration  deserves  great 
credit  for  this  construction  recommenda- 
tion, and  I  consider  that  Secretary  Volpe 
made  a  vital  contribution  by  his  timely  deci- 
sion going  to  this  central  issue. 

I  Introduced  the  Admlntstratlon  bill.  8. 
3590.  which  also  called  for  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  categorical  programs  and  a 
lower  level  of  expenditures  than  8  3939.  I 
think  It  Is  recognized  now  that  the  Single 
Urban  Fund  failed  to  attract  widespread 
support  prlmnrily  because  it  proposed  to 
transfer  financing  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  from  general  fund  appropria- 
tions to  the  TYust  F»iind.  which  would  have 
become  the  source  of  Federal  flnanclcg  for 
both  the  highway  and  msas  transit  pro- 
grams. Decisions  on  continued  authorisa- 
tions and  appropriations  for  UMTA  Is  prop- 
erly the  concern  of  this  and  other 
Committees.  However.  I  believe  It  both  ap- 
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proprtftte  and  neoeaBary  for  the  OongrwM  to 
say  thrt  Highway  Tni»t  Punda  allocated  to 
urbanized  area*  may  now  be  used  to  sup- 
plement maw  traniportAtlon  funds,  and 
tiiat  provkUng  such  fVexlblUty  Is  in  fact 
the  bert  hope  for  reducing  trafflc  congeetlon 
and  maintaining  the  usefulness  of  urban 
mghway  syeteme.  „  wu^ 

In    the    executive    sewlon    of    the    Public 
Works    Committee.    Senator    Muskle    oftered 
an  amendment  to  permit  the  use  of  UUer- 
state  highway  funds  within  urbanized  areas 
for     alternative     transportation     modes.     I 
offered   ae   a   subsUtute   an   amendment   to 
section   148  of  TlUe  3S.  United  States  Code, 
permitting  the  use  of  Urban  Highway  Sys- 
tem funds  for  public  transportation  system 
construction    and    equipment— without    the 
prohibition    against   raU    transit.   This    pro- 
posal   would    allow   urbanized   areas    to    use 
their  portions  of  the  MOO  mlUion  each  year, 
authorized  by  S.  3939  for  the  Urban  System, 
for  such  transportation  modes  as  they  deter- 
mine  neoeMarv   to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
people.  Senatw  Muskle  Joined  In  my  motion 
and  the  decUlon  of  the  committee  was  very 
cloee   The  "Cooper-Muakle  amendment"  was 
first  adopted  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  and  later 
reversed. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Administration  sup- 
ports the  amendment  I  offered  In  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  Intend  to  offer  in  the 
Senate — which  I  know  Is  at  Interest  also  to 
members  of  this  Committee. 

In  urban  areas  different  transportation 
modes  are  closely  related.  In  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  overall  transportation  sys- 
tem. ofllclaU  need  at  any  given  time  some 
flexibility  in  determining  their  immediate 
funding  priorities  for  each  mode.  It  U  for 
this  reason  that  my  amendment  was  directed 
to  the  use  by  city  oflttclala  and  metropolitan 
transportation  agencies  of  the  Urban  Sys- 
tem funds  assigned  to  metropolitan  areas 
from  the  Trust  Fund. 

But  to  propose,  as  the  Committee  may  be 
asked  to  consider,  that  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highway  funds  could  also  be  used 
for  subway*,  would  confront  State  High- 
way Departments  or  Oovemors  with  the 
very  sort  of  conflict  we  are  hoping  to  resolve. 
That  is.  It  would  pit  the  demands  of  high- 
density  metropolitan  areas  for  subways  In 
central  cities  against  the  interests  of  rural 
roads  and  Inter-clty  routes,  with  both  needs 
competing  for  the  same  funds. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  bill  assigns 
$800.000.000 — a  large  Increase— to  the  ex- 
panded lu-ban  system:  if  enacted.  Congress 
would  have  made  a  Judgment  as  to  the  fund- 
ing level  for  urban  system  needs  In  the  next 
two  years.  If  the  States  primary  and  sec- 
ondary funds  are  also  proposed  for  urban 
mass  transit,  however.  It  would  seem  to  me 
to  destroy  the  tuban-rural  balance  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  tried  to  strike  In  this 
bUl.  and  the  Congress  would  fall  to  provide 
guidance  as  to  the  proper  division  of  High- 
way Trust  funds  for  urban  and  for  other 
needs. 

I  do  not  hold  that  the  Highway  Trust 
I^md  as  presently  constituted  can  or  should 
be  the  sole  source  of  financing  for  both  mass 
transit  and  highway*.  I  think  It  clear  that 
subway  system*  repreaent  huge  capital  ex- 
penditures In  a  relatively  small  number  of 
high-density  metropolitan  centers,  and  that 
the  funds  made  available  by  this  and  future 
Highway  Acts  caniiot  possibly  provide  the 
primary  Federal  financing  for  them.  But  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  reaolve  this  Issue 
and  to  enable  cities  to  better  manage  their 
capital  expenditures  for  these  closely  related 
transportation  modes. 

I  emphasize  my  belief  that  the  entire  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  under  the 
leadership  of  lU  Chairman,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, fully  supports  continued  strong  Fed- 
eral support  of  urban  mass  transportation. 
Coacera  was  expressed  In  our  discussions 
that  support  of  mass  transit  from  the  High- 


way Trust  Fund— either  for  ptwchase  of  buses 
as  In  the  Ccwnmlttee  bUl.  or  to  Include  rail 
as  In  the  Oooper-Muskje  ameodment^ — could 
lead  to  a  decrease  In  appropriations  from  the 
general  fund  for  urban  mass  transit.  The 
committee  bUl  itself  declares  that  any  High- 
way Trust  funds  should  supplement  and  must 
not  displace  funds  authorized  ai.d  available 
for  the  Urban  Maes  Transportation  Act.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  consider  referral  of 
the  bUl  to  this  Committee  appropriate  and 
very  useful;  I  would  hope  your  conimlttee 
may  take  steps  to  assure  that  authorizations, 
approprlatlo'is.  and  commitments  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  will 
not  be  reduced— and  I  hope  that  Secretary 
Volpe  may  address  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  ver>-  much  the  time  you 
have  allowed  me  for  this  statement.  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  I  can.  and 
If  I  may.  I  should  like  to  remain  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary. 


HiQHWAT  Trust  Funds  von  Public 
Transpobtation 

Statement  ot  John  A.  Volfe,  Secretary  of 
Transportation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  testlfv  before  you  regarding  the  public 
transportation  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1972  iS.  3839).  which  has 
been  referred  to  your  Committee  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  fundamental  Issues 
affectlrg  transpoi -atlon  primarily  In  our  ur- 
ban aras.  In  the  last  several  years  we  have 
taken    many    significant    steps    together.    In 

1969.  the  Admlnl3tratlo:i  proposed,  and 
through  the  Instrumental  support  of  this 
Cwnmlttee,  the  Congress  e.iacted  the  far- 
reaching  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 

1970.  Subsequently,  we  discussed  the  concept 
of  a  single  transportation  trust  fund,  and  the 
Administration  proposed  Special  Transporta- 
tion Revenue  Sharing  and  the  Highway  and 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1972  which  con- 
tained the  Single  Urban  Fund  proposal.  Un- 
derlying all  these  proposals,  and  confirmed 
bv  our  analytical  studies,  especially  the  1970 
Statement  on  National  Transportation  Policy 
and  the  1972  National  Transportation  Re- 
port, were  two  recurring  objectives.  First, 
current  Federal-aid  programs  should  be  made 
more  flexible  to  permit  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  determine  their  transportation 
priorities  and  to  use  Federal  funds  accord- 
ingly. Second,  the  greatest  transportation 
needs  exist  In  our  major  urban  areas. 

At  this  time,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
.-iddress  these  points  head  on  and  to  take  a 
truly  fundamental  step  forward  and  enact  a 
landmark  piece  of  transportation  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  iS  39391  Incor- 
porates several  of  the  Administration's  rec- 
ommendations. However,  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  bill  now  meets  the  critical  need  to 
achieve  efficient  urban  mobility  through  bal- 
anced transportation  brought  about  by  real 
flexibility  of  modal  choices. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  of  the  bill 
which  axe  most  undesirable  from  the  Admin- 
istration's standpoint.  However,  since  they 
are  prlmarllv  in  areas  not  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  this  Committee.  I  plan  today  to  con- 
centrate on  those  features  which  are  critical 
to  this  Committee's  interests  and  an  efficient 
urban  transportation  system.  To  this  end. 
I  win  be  requesting  that  this  Conamlttee  pre- 
pare a  report  on  S  3939  in  which  you  endorse 
certain  amendments  proposed  by  Senators 
Cooper  and  Muskle.  Theee  amendments  will 
( 1 )  allow  rail  transit  projects  as  well  as  bus 
purchases  to  be  funded  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund;  and  (2)  set  the  Federal  share 
for  public  transportation  projects  at  the  same 


level  as  provided  for  all  highway  projects, 
other  than  the  Interstate,  namely  70  per- 
cent. Second,  I  recommend  aa  part  of  the 
total  program  that  you  subsequently  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  TransportatloB  Act  to  pro- 
vide $3  billion  In  additional  contract  au- 
thority to  sustain  this  program  through 
1977  ana  raise  the  Federal  share  from  66^ 
percent  to  70  percent.  While  the  Adminis- 
tration continues  to  believe  strongly  in  the 
single  Urban  Fund  concept  which  we  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress,  we  also  recog- 
nize that  there  are  more  than  one  means  to 
reach  the  ultimate  objective  which  I  believe 
we  share  In  common — a  balaneed  tirban  and 
rural  transportation  system  with  flexibility 
for  local  choice. 

When  the  E>epartment  proposed  Its  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  and  Mass  Transportation 
.\ct  of  1972.  we  recognize  the  urgency  of  the 
transportation  problem  In  our  urban  centers 
and  the  lack  of  a  single  simple  solution.  W« 
felt  the  first  objective  mtist  be  to  Increase 
the  flexibility  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments   have    In    deitermlnlng    how    Federal 
transportation  dollars  would  be  used  In  met- 
ropolitan areas.  It  Is  eesentlal  that  the  offi- 
cials responsible  for  local  transportation  be 
freed  from  the  compulsion  to  simply  build 
highways  based  on  the  old  principle  of  "use 
It  or  lose  It".  Otur  other  principal  objective 
was  to  provide  an  assured  pattern  of  pro- 
gram   growth    for   both    highway   and   mass 
transit  projects   In  our  metropolitan  areas. 
We  felt  the  appropriate  mechanism  to  sat- 
isfy these  objectives  was  the  creation  of  a 
new   urban    transportation   program,   which 
we   referred   to   as   the   Single   Urban  Fund. 
Under  that  proposal  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
would  have  become  the  sole  source  of  Fed- 
eral financing  for  both  highway  and  mass 
transit  programs. 

As  I  previously  Indicated  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  an  exchange  of  correspondence,  the 
fact  that  the  Department  was  not  request- 
ing the  additional  authorizations  for  capital 
grants  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportatton 
Act  by  no  means  Indicated  a  lack  of  commit- 
ment   by    the    Administration    for    funding 
mass     transportation     programs.    We    were 
awaiting  congressional  action  on  our  Single 
Urban  Fund  proposal.  Now  that  we  have  an 
Indication  of  the  apparent  unwillingness  of 
the  Congress  to  adopt  our  Single  Urban  Fund 
in  total,  we  are  recommending  that  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  be  amended  to 
provide  an  additional  *3  bUUon  In  contract 
authority   to   sustain   the   program  through 
fiscal  year  1977.  We  feel  that  this  funding 
will  satisfy  our  objective  of  assuring  the  con- 
tinued progress  and  the  guaranty  of  financ- 
ing for  the  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram- 
As  I  have  Indicated,  the  other  major  ob- 
jective of  our  original  j)roposal  was  to  pro- 
vide for  flexibility  which  would  enable  local 
officials  to  best  satisfy  their  transportation 
needs.  The  Public  Works  Committee  has  tak- 
en a  positive   step   in  this  direction  by  Its 
proposed  amendments  to  section  142  of  title 
23.  which  are  presently  contained  In  section 
128  of  S    3939.  These  proposed  amendments 
would  authorize  the  use  of  all  Federal-aid 
highway   funds  apportioned   to   a  State  for 
use  within  urban  areas  and  in  certain  rural 
areas  for  the  financing  of  highway  public 
transportation  projects,  which  would  include 
exclusive   bus  lanes,  traffic   control  devices. 
passenger    loading    areas    and   faculties  ana 
t»ie  purchase  of  buses.  By  these  amendments 
to  section  142  the  Public  Works  Committee 
has  proposed,  for  the  first  time,  that  High- 
way Trust  Fund  monies  be  made  available 
for  the  purchase  of  buses  both  in  urban  and 
rural    areas.    However.    It    Is    important  that 
this  proposal  be  broadened  further  If  we  are 
to  provide  meaningful  alternatives  to  oMivy- 
cal    officials.    Amendments    to    section    l*i 
should  provide  that  funds  authorized  for  Uie 
Federal-aid   urban   system   be    avaUable  for 
the    acquisition    and    construction    of    raU 


»_n^  faculties  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
SThlBhway  public  transportation  projects 
!jj^y  contained  In  S.  3939.  This  approach 
f^^BUBKested  in  the  Public  Works  CJommlt- 
Cbv^nator  Cooper,  and  with  the  support 
Tsenator  Muskle  It  gained  the  vote  of  aeven 
2  the  ftftwn  members  of  that  Committee. 
Tte^  so-called  Cooper-Muskle  amendment 
iould  allow  urbanlaed  areas  to  use  their 
A««  of  the  $800  mUUon  authorization  for 
SeFederal-ald  urban  highway  system  for 
I^tever  urban  transportation  capital  proj- 
ects thev  deem  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
rf  their  communities.  Some  communities 
ffllaht  choose  to  use  their  entire  allotment 
f^maas  transportation;  others  aU  for  hlgh- 
vsv  oonetructlon;  and  some  would  obviously 
DKWlde  for  both  mass  transit  and  highway 
orolects.  In  any  case,  the  Important  point  Is 
Uiat  each  community  would  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  program  funds  to  meet  Its  Identified 
transportation  priorities.  The  option  wUl  be 

theirs.  .        .  ,, 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Administration  fully 
supports  the  Cooper-Muskle  amendment  and 
recommends  that  this  Committee  Join  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  proposal  when  It  is  offered 
u  an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor.  At 
this  time,  let  me  assure  this  Committee  that 
utUlzlng  Highway  Trust  funds  for  urban 
mass  transportation  projects  wUl  In  no  way 
diminish  the  current  responsibilities  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration. 
If  the  proposed  amendments  to  section  142 
an  enacted,  mass  transportation  projects 
selected  IccaUy  for  funding  under  that  sec- 
tion will  be  referred  to  UMTA  for  admin- 
istrative and  program  review  and  supervi- 
sion. In  a  real  sense,  their  current  reepon- 
sibUlties  wUl  be  Increased.  For  these  reasons. 
I  strongly  urge  this  Committee  to  endorse 
this  amendment  In  Its  report  on  S.  3939. 

In  addition,  we  feel  that  section  142  should 
be  modified  in  another  Important  respect 
S.  3939  presently  provides  for  100  percent 
Federal  financing  of  bus  purchases  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  Our  experience  gained 
from  Federal  grant  programs  shows  that  pro- 
vision for  100  percent  Federal  financing  Is 
most  undesirable.  The  lack  of  some  degree  of 
local  contribution  detracts  from  the  respon- 
sibility and  accountabUlty  which  ordinarily 
Is  applied  to  investments  of  local  revenues. 
In  addition,  our  objective  In  supporting  a 
broadened  urban  transportation  program  Is 
to  provide  for  complete  flexibUity  of  trans- 
portation choices  by  local  officials  and  not 
to  create  a  bias  of  one  mode  over  another. 
A  provision  of  100  percent  Federal  financing 
for  buses  would  create  such  a  bias  and  should 
be  avoided.  We  believe  there  should  be  a  par- 
ity between  transportation  projects  eligible 
for  financing  under  this  section,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  appropriate  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  projects  should  be  the  same 
whether  it  be  a  highway  project  or  a  transit 
project.  We  understand  that  Senator  Cooper 
win  Include  such  a  provision  In  his  amend- 
ment to  section  142,  and  we  strongly  urge 
that  this  Committee  also  support  this  posi- 
tion In  it.s  report. 

Further,  to  provide  the  parity  between 
transportation  projects  we  recommend  that 
the  maximum  allowable  Federal  share  of 
transit  projects  funded  under  the  UMTA 
program  be  raised  to  70  jjercent,  which  is  the 
Federal  share  for  non-Interstate  highway 
protects.  The  additional  funding  for  the 
UMTA  program,  together  with  the  amend- 
ments to  section  142  proposed  by  Senators 
Cooper  and  Muskle,  would  provide  a  total 
transportation  package  well  designed  and 
adequately  funded  to  meet  our  urban  trans- 
portation needs  whUe  at  the  same  time  being 
fully  cognizant  and  supportive  of  our  rural 
road  programs.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  total 
transportation  package  wUl  have  the  full 
support  and  backing  of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
Committee  will  take  the  actions  we  have  re- 
quested to  advance  the  Administration's  re- 
vised urban  transportation  program. 


In  summary,  we  seek  your  support  on  two 
counts.  First,  we  wish  you  to  support  antend- 
ments  to  section  143  which  wiU  be  offered  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  provide  noeanlngful  flexi- 
bility of  modal  choices  for  our  metropolitan 
centers  by  aUowlng  local  offloiala  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  balance  of  hlgliway.  rail,  and 
bus  transit  best  suited  for  their  needs.  In 
developing  this  balance,  It  wiU  not  create  a 
new  bias  by  favoring  the  seleoOon  of  the  bus 
mode  through  the  Imbalance  of  100  percent 
Federal  funding. 

Second,  we  wish  you  to  act  favorably  upon 
our  recommendation  for  a  $3  bUUon  author- 
laatlon  for  additional  contract  authority  for 
UMTA  with  the  oeUlng  on  the  Federal  share 
for  such  projects  being  raised  to  70  percent 
from  the  preeent  66%  percent. 

Enactment  of  a  proposal  along  theee  lines 
WiU  be  the  culmlnatton  of  our  mutual  ef- 
forts to  meet  our  urt)an  transportation  needs. 
The  new  resources  coming  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  together  with  true  flaxlblUty 
for  local  officials  to  deeign  their  own  pro- 
grams, as  weU  as  the  aaaurances  to  State  and 
local  govenmaents  and  the  transit  industry 
that  we  are  committed  to  the  continuation 
of  a  vital  UMTA  program,  wiU  be  the  most 
purposeful  stepe  we  can  take.  By  this  action 
we  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  traffic  con- 
gestion of  our  cities,  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment and  energy  source*,  and  to  provide  a 
balanced  uanaportatlon  system  for  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  which  is  so  essen- 
tial for  the  quaUty  of  life  in  our  clUea. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chalmoan.  let  me  ex- 
press my  hope  that  the  poeltlons  I  put  before 
vou  today  can  gain  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  this  entire  Conmaittee.  Need  for  Improved 
and  efficient  public  transportation  for  oiu: 
urban  areas  is  recognized  as  a  must  by  aU 
concerned  citizens.  I  know  that  this  Com- 
mittee recognlzas  this  need,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  wlU  be  working  together  to  meet  It. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  vire  can  go  f(»rward  to- 
gether m  1973  In  the  same  spirit  that  we 
share*  In  1970  In  enacting  that  year's  land- 
mark tu:ban  mass  transportation  legislation. 
That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. At  this  time  I  wlU  be  happy  to  answer 
any  queetlons  you  or  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  have. 


COMMTITEK   ON    PUBUC    WOBKB. 

Wash.*ngton.  D.C..  September  12.  1972. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  which  we  serve,  has  reported  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972.  S.  3939. 
which  was  then  referred  to  the  Conamlttee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  That 
Committee  has  now  made  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate,  and  the  bUl  coiUU  be 
taken  up  in  the  Senate  late  this  week  or 
early  next  week. 

The  hlghvtray  blU  contains  Important  new 
provisions  for  meeting  the  transportation 
needs  of  metropolitan  areas,  whUe  maintain- 
ing a  fair  and  balanced  highway  program  for 
rural  and  smaller  urban  areas.  For  example 
it  authorizee  an  eight-fold  increase— to  WOO 
mHllon  dollars  annuaUy — In  funds  for  the 
Urban  System  esUbUshed  by  the  1970  High- 
way Act.  The  1970  Act  also  authorized  use 
of  the  highway  Trust  Fund  for  highway 
public  transportation,  including  the  con- 
struction of  bus  lanes;  the  Committee  bUl 
extends  this  public  tranaportatlon  authority 
to  Include  the  purchase  of  buaes.  However, 
existing  Section  143  of  title  23  U£.C.,  and 
the  Committee  bUl,  restrict  use  of  the  Trust 
F^^nds  to  pubUc  mass  transportation  systems 
"other  than  on  raUs." 

In  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  we 
offered  an  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
Urban  System  to  remove  that  restriction  ex- 
cluding raU  mass  transit — so  as  to  allow  city 
officials  and  metropolitan  transportation 
agencies  to  use  their  portions  of  the  $800 
mUlion  Urban  System  funds  for  such  trans- 
portation modes  as  they  determine  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people. 
The  decision  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 


mittee was  very  close.  The  "Oooper-Muakle" 
amendment  was  first  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
8-7,  later  reversed.  We  announced  our 
Intention  to  offer  the  amendment  In  the 
Senate. 

When  the  bUl  wae  referred  to  the  Banking 
Committee— which  held  a  hearing  Septem- 
ber 7  on  the  provision*  of  the  blU  relating 
to  urban  roAss  transportation — the  "Cooper- 
Muskle"  amendment  received  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Administration  through  the  tettl- 
mony  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Mr.  Volpe.  who  strongly  urged  Its  adoption. 
We  are  glad  that  the  teetlmony  of  other 
groups  heard  by  that  Committee  alao  sup- 
ported the  amendment.  The  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  by  a  vote  of  10-0.  has  now  rec- 
ommended to  the  SenaM  adoption  of  the 
"Oooper-MuBkle"  amendment. 

We  consider  It  appropriate  and  neceeawy 
for  the  Oongreee  to  sey  that  highway  trust 
funds  allocated  to  urban  areas  may  now  be 
tiaed  to  supplement  maas  tranaportaslon 
funds — and  that  provkUng  such  flsxlhUlty  U 
perhaps  the  best  hope  for  reducing  tralllc 
congestion  and  maintaining  the  usef  ulnB«  of 
urban  highway  systems.  We  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  resolve  this  Issue,  and  to  enable 
cities  to  better  manage  their  capital  expend- 
itures for  these  closely  related  tranaportatloc 
modes. 

We  emphasize  that  our  amendment  Is  di- 
rected solely  to  the  Urban  System  funds,  and 
would  not  change  the  effect  of  the  Commit- 
tee bUl  with  respect  to  primary,  secondary 
and  Interstate  funde — which  would  continue 
to  be  available  for  highways  as  under  the 
Ooaunittee  blU  (Includmg  public  highway 
transportation  such  as  the  construction  of 
bus  lanes  and  ptirchase  of  busse) .  The 
amendment  would  not  permit  the  diver- 
sion of  rural  road  or  tnter-clty  highway 
funds  for  subways.  We  believe  It  would  pro- 
tect the  continued  use  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  these  purpoeee  by  helping  to  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  of  metropcdltan  areas — 
which  If  not  met  coiUd  lead  to  demands  to 
abolish  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  Invite  yotir 
stipport  of  the  amendment  we  will  offer  in 
the  Senate.  Our  views  are  cootalned  in  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  92-1081  between  pages  53-63. 
The  report  of  the  Oonmiittee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  No.  93-1103,  also 
dlscuaaes  the  amendment  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  that  Committee,  beginning  on  page 
5,  including  the  text  of  the  amendment 

If  you  would  like  additional  Information, 
you  may  wish  to  have  your  staff  be  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Guard,  ext    5-7854.  or  Mr.  BlUlngs, 
ext.  5-7869.  of  our  respective  staffs. 
With  kind  regards,  we  are 
sincerely  yotirs, 

John    Sherman    Coopes. 
EDBTtTNn  S.  MrsKns. 


ADDITIONAL    C0SP0N80R     OF     AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNSMXNTNO.  1340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qravkt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  MlnnesoU  <Mr.  Httmphrit) 
was  abided  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1240,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  3410)  a  bill  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
September  19,  1912.  at  9:15  a.m..  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  following  nomination: 
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Herman  G.  Pesquera.  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District 
of  Puerto  Rico,  vice  Juan  B.  Pernandez- 
Badillo.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Easixawd) 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hrusxa).  and  the  Senator  'rom 
Arkansas  i  Mr.  McCi-kllan  ) . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ROBERT  RAMSPECK,  OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  TATjMADGB.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  saddened  to  learn  today  of  the 
passing  of  former  U.S.  Representative 
Robert  Ramspeck,  of  Decatur.  Oa.,  who 
served  with  distinction  for  many  years 
in  the  House  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  who  made  his  home  in 
RockviUe.  Md.,  following  his  retirement 
in  19«1.  had  a  long  and  outstanding 
career  of  public  service.  He  represented 
the  Fifth  District  of  Georgia  fro.n  1929  to 
1945,  and  served  as  Democratic  whip  of 
the  House  from  1942  to  1945.  His  special 
interest  was  Federal  employment,  and 
he  was  chairman  of  the  House  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  for  10  years  and  head  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  dur- 
ing the  Truman  administration. 

Bob  Ramspeck's  entire  life  was  char- 
acterized by  hard  work  and  distinguished 
accomplLshment.  He  brought  great  credit 
to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  he  served  his 
Nation  well. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in  extending 
our  sympathies  to  his  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on 
former  Representative  Ramspeck's 
death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  12.  19721 

Fy>RMfat    REPRESENTATrVt    ROBBRT    RAMSPECK 

Diss 
(By  Jean  HaUey) 

Former  Rep.  Robert  Ramspeck.  82.  who 
served  as  Democratic  whip  of  the  House  from 
1942  to  1946.  died  Sunday  while  on  a  vtslt 
to  Cantor.  La. 

Considered  one  of  the  foremost  friends 
of  federal  government  employees,  Mr.  Ram- 
.■ipeck  represented  the  Fifth  District  of 
Oeorgla  from  1929  untU  1946. 

Described  as  soft-talking  and  h&rd-smok- 
ing.  he  was  credited  with  helping  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
wings  of  the  Democratic  Party  during  the 
1940b. 

It  was  said  that  no  one  could  call  the  turn 
on  a  vote  quicker  than  he  or  move  faster  to 
plug  the  holes  of  dtrtslon  when  they  could 
be  plugged. 

Mr.  Ramspeck,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  1951-1952,  had 
w'.de  knowledge  of  the  aviation  Indviatry  and 
left  his  congreaslonal  post  on  Jan.  1,  1946, 
to  become  vice  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America. 

Bom  In  Decatur.  Oa.,  he  started  work  aa  a 
youth  In  the  oflRce  of  the  clerk  of  Superior 
Court  In  his  home  county  of  De  Kalb.  He 


went  to  law  school  In  Atlanta  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Georgia  bar  In  1920. 

He  was  secretary  to  a  Georgia  congressman, 
deputy  U.8.  marshal  for  the  North  District 
of  Georgia,  secretary  of  the  Decatur  Board  of 
Trade,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  New  Bern,  N.C..  publisher  of  the  De  Kalb 
New  Era.  a  newspaper,  and  a  representative 
from  De  Kalb  County  In  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture before  coming  to  Washington. 

During  his  tenure  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlvea  Mr  Ramspeck  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Hoxise  Civil  Service  Committee  for  10 
years  He  wa."*  also  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
At  the  time  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
ramed  him  to  head  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
ml-sslon,  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  en- 
dorsed bv  as  many  Republicans  as  Democrats 
After  ieavlng  the  CSC.  Mr.  Ramspeck  be- 
came a  vice  president  of  Eastern  Air  Lines. 
He  was  considered  an  outstanding  authority 
on  civil  aviation  matters. 

He  retired  from  Eastern  Air  Lines  in  1961 
but  remained  as  a  consultant  to  the  firm. 
In  1940,  Mr.  Ramspeck  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  law  degree  from  the  Atlanta  Law 
School  He  received  a  similar  degree  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  In  1961. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  roTvner  Members  of  Congress 
Club  and  the  Coltimbla  Country  Club.  He 
was  also  a  Mason,  a  Shrlner  and  a  member 
of  the  Elks. 

Mr.  Ramspeck  lived  at  HOO  Old  George- 
town Rd.,  RockvUle. 

He  Is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Webb  Jr.,  of  Potomac,  and  Dorothy 
Dunson,  of  Bethesda.  and  eight  grandchil- 
dren. 


GRAIN  SALES  TO  RUSSIA 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  recent  criticism  of  wheat  sales  to 
Russia  Is  highly  politically  motivated  and 
inaccurate.  The  wheat  sales  to  Russia, 
totaling  about  400  million  bushels,  are 
far  higher  than  anticipated  by  anyone  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  most 
anyone  in  the  United  States. 

The  Russians  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  who  publicly  disclose  all  of  their 
plans  and  Intentions.  After  the  first 
meeting  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
and  then  Assistant  Secretary  Palmby 
and  others  with  Russian  officials,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Russians  would  pur- 
chase $750  million  worth  of  grain,  but 
mostly  feed  grains,  not  wheat.  Most  of 
the  credit  for  this  very  beneficial  sale 
must  go  to  President  Nixon,  Secretary 
Butz.  and  other  Agriculture  Department 
officials.  '^^ 

After  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Russia 
and  the  initial  negotiations  with  Russia, 
anyone  In  the  habit  of  speculating  in 
f:min  futures  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
crop  conditions  in  Russia  might  well  have 
anticipated  sizable  sales  of  wheat  to  Ru.s- 
.sia.  If  he  bought  futures,  he  could  have 
made  money.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
this  type  of  speculation. 

The  great  benefit  of  these  big  wheat 
and  feed  grain  sales  is  to  farmers.  Cash 
wheat  prices  went  up  from  25  to  40  cents 
a  bushel,  depending  on  the  class  of  wheat 
and  its  location.  This  Increase  in  price 
was  most  welcome  and  helpful,  since 
wheat  prices  in  North  Dakota  on  May  15 
had  reached  the  lowest  point  since  1944. 
These  large  wheat  sales  should  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  wheat  program  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and,  equally  Im- 


portant, it  will  Improve  our  balance  of 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  at 
least  a  billion  dollars — and  this  at  a  time 
when  we  are  facing  a  critical  trade 
deficit. 

These  sales  will  also  be  of  great  benefit 
to  businessmen.  Industry,  and  others 
since  agriculture  is  still  the  biggest  pur- 
chaser of  steel,  rubber,  petroleum, 
chemicals,  and  some  other  products  of 
any  other  segment  of  the  economy. 

Unfortunately,  some  farmers  already 
had  sold  their  wheat  before  this  prkse 
Increase  resulting  from  the  Russian  sales. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  some  South- 
em  States.  Most  of  the  sales,  though, 
were  by  landlords  and  not  the  farmer  or 
farmer-tenant  who  usually  stores  his 
grain  on  the  farm  for  a  period  of  time 
and  takes  out  a  Government  loan  Since 
this  price  increase,  many  farmers  have 
repaid  their  loan  and  storage  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  are  now  selling 
that  wheat  at  a  profit. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  huge 
Russian  sales,  we  would  have  been  faced 
with  an  even  bigger  surplus  of  wheat  and 
continued  depressed  prices.  On  July  1 
there  was  a  wheat  carryover  of  approxi- 
mately 900  million  bushels.  The  new 
wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  1,450,000,000 
bushels.  With  much  of  our  total  wheat 
.supply  still  under  farmer  control,  these 
sales  carmot  help  being  very  beneficial 
to  wheat  farmers. 

The  charge  that  the  Russians  were 
given  preferential  treatment  in  the  sale 
of  this  wheat  is  completely  false.  The 
sale  was  made  on  the  same  terms  as  all 
other  commercial  sales  to  our  biggest  cus- 
tomers such  as  Japan  and  European 
countries.  President  Nixon  did  make  one 
major  change.  He  rescinded  the  previous 
Presidential  order  by  President  Kennedy 
that  required  that  50  percent  of  all  wheat 
sales  to  Russia  be  carried  In  VS.  ships. 
This  change  was  long  overdue  since 
Canada  and  other  exporting  nations  have 
no  such  requirements,  so  Russia  could 
buy  wheat  at  less  cost  from  those  coun- 
tries. ^       .- 

Mr.  President,  having  been  primarily  a 
wheat  and  feed  grain  farmer  all  my  life 
until  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  vast  majority  of 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  vinll  be 
highly  pleased  with  these  grain  sales  and 
the  resultant  better  cash  prices. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
AMERICAN  POWS  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  concerns  of  critics  of  the  G«no«Qe 
Convention  is  that  the  treaty,  if  ratlflwl 
by  the  Senate,  would  have  adverse  effects 
on  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
Opposition  to  the  convention  has  empha- 
sized the  posslbUity  that  our  soldiers 
incarcerated  by  the  enemy  could  be 
charged  with  genocide  and  tried  in 
Hanoi. 

Since  the  treaty,  in  article  I,  spe 
ciflcaUy  refers  to  "time  of  war,"  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
on  U.S.  military  forces  abroad,  espe- 
cially when  in  combat,  was  carefiiliy 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Forelffi 
Relations.  It  was  the  oMiclusion  of  tne 
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comniittee's  report  that  combat  acUons 
do  not  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Qenocide  Convention. 

The  convention  restricts  its  definition 
of  genocide  to  acts  which  are  committed 
"with  intent  to  destroy"  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group.  Thus, 
even  incidents  such  as  that  at  My  Lai  do 
not  constitute  genocide,  as  defined  in 
the  treaty. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
committee,  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  not  alter  the  situation 
of  American  mUltary  forces  In  peace  or 
war  in  any  way  or  create  new  hazards 
for  them.  As  stated  in  the  committee's 
report  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  92-6 1  : 

It  Is  reality  that  American  prisoners  of 
war  In  North  Vietnam  could  now  be  charged 
by  the  Hanoi  government  for  war  crimes  or 
genocldal  acts  or  whatever  other  trumped- 
up  charges  Hanoi  wishes  to  make.  Their 
perU  will  not  be  Increased  by  approval  of 
this  convention  while  peril  may  be  avoided 
for  tens  of  mUUons  by  ratification  of  the 
convention.  This  U  an  essential  point  to 
bear  In  mind  In  connection  with  the  treaty's 
effect  on  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  can  readily  see  from  the  above 
opinion  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  the  genocide  treaty  will  not 
subject  American  POW's  to  prosecution 
which  is  not  already  enforceable. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  with- 
out delay. 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NAVY  JOHN  W.  WARNER  BEFORE 
AMERICAN  LEGION  CONVENTION, 
AUGUST  22.  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Warner,  our  capable  and  dedi- 
cated Secretary  of  the  Navy,  made  a 
splendid  address  to  the  American  Legion 
Convention  in  Chicago. 

AS  you  know.  Secretary  Warner  was 
at  the  Moscow  Summit  and  signed  the 
Incidents  at  Sea  Agreement  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  This  agreement 
stated  the  mutual  recognition  of  both 
countries  of  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  unintentional  accidents  between  our 
two  navies.  Included  in  this  agreement 
were  procedures  to  enhance  safety  when 
ships  of  our  navies  operate  in  dose 
waters,  and  in  my  judgment,  this  accord 
will  go  a  lont  way  in  solving  many  po- 
tential difBculties. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  also  made  some  very  enlightening 
remarks  about  the  SALT  agreements  and 
discussed  its  most  important  provisions. 

I  commend  this  fine  address  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary's 
address,  entitled  "Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  and  the  ABM /Interim  Offen- 
sive Agreements."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  and  the 
ABM  INTEBIM    Offensive    Agreements 

Oood  morning — l^adlee  ard  Gentlemen. 
Members  of  the  American  Ijeglon: 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  and  the 
a^eements  that  vtere  signed  at  the  Summit. 
I  was  privileged  to  be  at  the  Moscow  Summit 
and,  therefore,  am  happy  to  share  with  you 
my  firsthand  obeervatloos  and  ImpreBslons. 
I  have  two  subjects  from  the  Summit  that 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about — the  SALT 
Agreements,  of  course,  and  the  Incidents  at 
Sea  Agreement  which  I  signed  In  Moscow  on 
b?half  of  the  United  States.  Let  me  dlacuss 
the  Incidents  at  Sea  Agreement  flr«t. 

In  1968,  the  United  States  Invited  the 
USSR  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  how  to 
avoid  confrontations  between  units  of  our 
Armed  Forces  on  and  over  the  high  seas.  A 
series  of  near  collisions  between  Soviet  and 
United  States  ships  and  aircraft  during  the 
19«»'3  convinced  us  that  we  and  the  Soviets 
needed  to  discuss  wavs  of  Increasing  safety 
at  sea.  In  1971,  the  Sonets  accepted  our 
Invitation. 

I  headed  the  United  States  delegation 
which  went  to  Moscow  In  October  1971  to 
discuss  with  the  Soviets — ^Navy  to  Navy — otir 
mutual  concern  about  the  safety  of  our 
fleets.  A  Soviet  Naval  delegation  visited  the 
United  States  In  May  1972 — Just  before  the 
Summit — for  a  second  round  of  talks. 

From  these  discussions  emerged  the  Inci- 
dents at  Sea  Agreement. 

This  agreement  records  the  mutual  recog- 
nition of  both  countries  that  an  uninten- 
tional accident  between  our  two  navies  could 
have  disastrous  consequences — serious  loss  of 
lives,  property  damage,  poaslble  nuclear  pol- 
lution and  a  marked  Increase  In  tension  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

To  avoid  Just  such  consequences,  the  two 
navies  agreed  upon  practical  procedures 
aimed  at  enhancing  safety  when  units  of 
our  two  navies  operate  In  cloee  proximity. 
Although  the  Incidents  at  Sea  Agreement  is 
far  from  solving  all  our  problems  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  It  should  help  to  decrease  ten- 
sion on  or  over  the  high  seas. 

The  Incidents  at  Sea  Agreement  and  the 
SALT  Agreements  I  am  going  to  discuss  with 
vou  todav  are  Important  not  Just  for  our  peo- 
ple but  for  all  people,  and  for  their  chUdren, 
In  a  world  of  Increasingly  complex  relation- 
ships, the  points  of  accord  reached  by  the 
VS.  and  the  Soviet  Union  provide  the  mo- 
mentum for  a  generation  of  peace  for  our 
ChUdren. 

Speaking  of  children.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  sendmg  to  us  yotir  representatives,  the 
members  of  the  Boys  and  Olrls  Nations.  In 
Washington.  SecretJBy  Laird  and  I  both  were 
Impressed  by  these  fine  young  people,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion.  Their  pres- 
ence Indicated  their  concern  for  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  American  way  of  life.  "For  God 
and  Country."  I  am  sure  that  their  under- 
standing of  how  their  government  operates 
has  been  enlarged  and  enriched.  Congratula- 
tions on  such  an  excellent  group  of  young 
people.  V7e  obviously  have  some  fine  hitters 
in  the  on  deck  circle. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  SALT.  I  am  certain 
that  all  of  you  have  heard,  and  wUl  continue 
to  hear,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  In- 
terim Offensive  Agreement.  This  Is  good, 
right  and  proper.  It  Is  a  necessary  function 
of  the  democratic  process  that  we  thoroughly 
discuss  these  highly  important  agree- 
ments. They  are  Important  not  only  for 
the  achievements  they  represent,  but  also  for 
the  opportunities  they  present.  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations  la  not  a  one-time,  one  shot 
effort,  but  a  continuing  and  arduous  process. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  June  19. 
1972  that: 

"They  constitute  an  unprecedented  step  In 
controlilng  strategic  arms.  They  are  tangible 
evidence  that  both  sldea  are  moving  Into  an 
era  of  negotiation.  The  two  sides  now  have 
an    Important    Investment    In    cooperation 


which  they  are  not  likely  to  risk  lightly.  The 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  thus  Indi- 
cated a  recognition  that  their  relaUons  can 
be  improved  by  cooperation  In  soma  areas 
even  though  there  remain  Important  dif- 
ferences m  others." 

Id  like  to  place  the  SALT  AgreemenU  In 
perspective  by  recalling  that  Prealdent  Nixon 
faced  a  three  part  problem  In  19*. 

First,  the  USSR  was  engaged  in  a  contmu- 
ing  buildup  of  its  strategic  missile  launch- 
ers  and  was  rapidly  approaching  parity  with 
the  United  States. 

Second.  President  Nixon  reeocnted  that 
the  United  Statee  had  to  maintain  foroee  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  national  security  require- 
ments— forces  second  to  none. 

Third,  the  economic  realities  of  life  pre- 
cluded embarldng  on  another  course  of  new 
arms  construction. 

How  could  we  meet  our  needs  and.  at  the 
same  time,  meet  the  challenge  of  the  So- 
viets? Experience  had  shown  that  the  "I 
build — you  build"  arms  race  was  ultimately 
self  defeating  but — through  negotiations  we 
could  gain  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  more 
stable  strategic  relationship  with  the  USSR 
and  seek — over  time — a  relationship  In  which 
both  nations  could  \ise  more  of  their  great 
resources  for  purposes  other  than  weaponry. 
The  two  major  results  of  the  Strategic 
Anns  Limitation  Talks  are  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  signed 
in  Moscow. 

In  broad  outline,  the  ABM  Treaty,  signed 

on  May  26.  1972  and  consented  to  by  the 

Senate  three  weeks  ago,  provides  as  follows: 

Prohibits  a  nationroiAe  ABM  deployment. 

and  a  base  for  such  deployment: 

Limits  ABM  deployments  to  two  widely 
separated  deployment  areas  In  each  coun- 
try— one  for  the  defense  of  the  naUonal  cap- 
ital, the  other  for  defense  of  a  single  ICBM 
installation. 

For  these  purposes,  no  more  than  100  ABM 
launchera  and  Interceptors  may  be  deployed 
at  each  site  for  a  total  of  200  deployed  In- 
teroeptors  and  200  deployed  launchers  for 
each  country. 

Controls  ABM  radars  numerically  and 
qualitatively. 

There  are  three  Immensely  Important  as- 
pects of  the  ABM  Treaty.  They  cover  the 
verification  and  Implementation  of  the 
Treatv  and  further  negotiations. 

First,  each  side  will  use  national  technl- 
c€d  means  for  verification  and  wUl  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  other's  verlflcatlon  nseans  nor 
will  either  side  take  deliberate  concealment 
measures; 

Second,  a  standing  consultative  cotnmls- 
slon  la  e8<»Ulsbed  to  facilitate  implemen- 
tatlon  of  the  Treaty  and  consider  questions 
that  may  arise; 

Third,  both  countries  agreed  to  continue 
active  negotlatlona  aimed  at  limitations  on 
strategic  arms. 

Let  me  emphaslee — with  respect  to  the 
ABM  Treaty — It  commits  tKJth  sides  not  to 
build  a  costly,  nationwide  ABM  System.  This 
fact  Is  very  significant  because  without  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense  there  can  be  no 
shield  against  retaliation.  Thus  the  balance 
of  the  strategic  power  of  our  weapons,  and 
theirs,  is  maintained.  Both  great  nuclear 
powers  reoogndee  and  have  agreed  to  main- 
tain that  mutual  deterrence.  Another  major 
objective  of  SALT  was  to  reduce  the  high 
coets,  in  International  tension,  uncertain- 
tlea  ani  dcdlars  flowing  from  the  upward 
spiral  of  Arms  competition.  Over  the  long 
term,  we  stand  to  save  tens  of  bUllons  of 
dollars  whiCh  might  have  otherwise  been  ex- 
pended for  a  national  ABM  System.  Secre- 
tary Laird  recently  teetifled  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  that  the  total 
ABM  saving  through  1981  as  a  result  of  SALT 
would  be,  In  19«8  doUars,  t9.9  bUllon. 

T^e  seoond  major  portion  of  the  SALT 
Agreements — ^the  Interim  Agreement  and 
the  protocol   on  the  limitation  of  offensive 
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w«»pon»— whicb  was  •Xao  signed  on  M  M»y 
IBfa  cont*ln«  the  followtng  imporUnt  pro- 
vlilons: 

CMTles  a  reetrlotlon  of  five  years  on  stra- 
tegte  oBensJve  mlsalle  launcher  deploymenU 
pending  negotiation  of  more  complete  limita- 
tions on  sUttUgle  oBensire  arms; 

Limits  tb*  atwregaU  number  of  fixed,  land- 
based  ICBM  Uunchers  aad  sea  launched  bal- 
listic mlaallM; 

Problblta  starting  a  new  construction  of 
addillonAl  fixed,  land-baeed  ICBU  launcliers; 
Limits  the  number  of  launchers  for  mod- 
em, heavy  ICBU's.  aucb  as  the  Soviet  SS-9. 
to  that  number  currently  operational  and 
under  conatruotlon; 

Places  ceilings  on  operational  ballUtlc  mls- 
sUm  and  submarlnea; 

Importantly,  up  to  agreed  celliiiga,  deploy- 
ment of  additional  SLBM  launchers  above 
a  speoined  number  for  each  country  requires 
an  offsetting  reduction  of  other  ICBM  or 
SLBK  launchers. 

With  respect  to  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
offensive  weapons^ which  we  hope  wUl  be 
the  ttrst  step  to  more  comprehensive  and 
permanent  llmltotlons— we  feel  that  a  break 
has  been  made  In  the  continuing  action- 
reaction  arms  race  which  has  so  character- 
lz«d  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
rhU  cycle  alone  has  been  a  major  contrlbxit- 
Ing  factor  In  the  arms  race,  and  we  have  seen, 
since  the  cold  war.  that  It  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  break.  The  new  levels  of  strategic 
offensive  and  ABM  weapons  agreed  on  have 
become  the  starting  point  from  which  the 
United  Statea  and  the  USSR  can  go  on  to 
further  slow  the  arms  race. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  three  ideas 
as  you  consider  theee  historic  agreements. 
Plrst.  I  suggest  you  not  try  to  calculate  and 
compute  a  comparison  ot  our  strategic  sys- 
tems on  the  basis  of  megatonnage  and  throw 
weight,  missiles  and  warheads.  Just  remem- 
ber one  unalterable  and  sobering  fact — as 
of  today  both  countries  have,  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  have  during  the  life  of  the  a^ee- 
ment — aufflclent  power  to  render  utter  dev- 
astation to  both  lands. 

The  result  is  ttuit  there  can  be  no  winner 
In  a  nuclear  disaster.  The  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  who  'Von"  at  SALT.  I  think  vre 
can  say  that  there  was  no  real  wUmer  In  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  word  at  the 
SALT  Talks. 

In  any  situation  such  as  a  Summit  there 
must  be  a  carafolly  laid  foundation  of  trust: 
without  It  there  is  no  basis  upon  which  to 
proceed.  There  la  no  winner  take  all  situa- 
tion; both  nations  win.  or  everybody  loaee. 
President  Nixon  has  already  said.  "This  will 
either  be  a  serious  attempt  to  turn  the  world 
away  from  tlnw  worn  praotioee  and  Jockey- 
ing for  power  or  there  vrtll  be  endlees.  waste- 
ful, and  purposeleee  competition  In  the  ac- 
quisition ot  armaments." 

Second.  I'd  like  you  to  keep  In  mind  the 
continuing   need    for    the    modem,    general 
purpose    military.    The    Moscow    agreements 
ara  the  flist  span  of  a  bridge  of  understand- 
ing,  cooperation   and   peace.   But   we   need 
strong  Armed  Forces  to  support  that  bridge, 
buttress  it  In  time  of  storm,  and  guard  its 
opproaohea.  Most  importantly,  we  need  them 
to    provide    our    chief    architect.    Preeldwat 
NlxDii.  the  power  he  must  have  to  negotiate 
In  future  itfsninnn  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Even   with    the   advantages   that    these   two 
agreements  bring,  we  must  continue  to  mod- 
emlae    our    forces    If    they    are    to    remain 
credible  deterrents  adequate  to  protect  the 
United  States,  and  our  allies.  Our  abUlty  and 
resolve    to    protect    our    vital    Interests    and 
those  of  our  allies,   wherever  they  may  be 
threatened,  must  never  be  underesUmated. 
Indeed,   in   recent   weeks.  Congress   has   re- 
afflrmed  this  evaluation  with  their  support 
for  two  Important  basic  tools  of  national  se- 
curity into  the  leaO's.  the  CVN-70.  and  the 
Trident. 

And  flnaUy,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by 


passing  on  a  few  non-offlolal  comments, 
namely,  my  own  personal  ob3er\atlons  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  no  means  do  I  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  for  I  visited  once  in  1965 
and  twice  within  the  last  eight  months. 
Nevertheless,  these  trips  left  me  with  last- 
ing Impressions. 

My  principal  motivation  for  working  as  a 
public  servant  is  to  be  a  part  of  those  efforts 
leading  to  President  Nixon's  goal  of  a  gen- 
eration of  peace.  My  recent  trips  to  the  So- 
viet Union  have  given  me  optimism  that  this 
goal  is  achievable. 

Although  I  spent  much  time  with  senior 
Soviet  officials— principally  Navy— I  made 
every  effort  to  see  as  much  a*  possible  of  the 
Soviet  citizenry,  that  unidentifiable  man 
found  in  every  country  known  as  the  'man 
In  the  street."  It  Is  my  judgment  that  there 
is  a  striking  paraUel  between  that  man  and 
his  counterpart  In  the  United  States  In  their 
common  desire  for  peace  and  a  higher  sUnd- 
aPd  of  living. 

One  need  only  go  back  In  the  thousands  or 
years  In  Soviet  history  to  see  how  that  coun- 
try has  been  invaded,  ravaged  and  raped  by 
Invaders  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East 
and  the  West.  The  moet  recent  holocaust. 
oX  course,  was  World  War  II  where  20.000.000 
lives  were  lost  and  a  greater  number  were 
casualties  .  .  .  not  Just  soldiers.  saUors  and 
airmen  but  that  war  touched  husbands, 
wives,  children,  grandparents — everyone. 

All  traces  of  the  widespread  devastation  of 
World  War  II — save  those  rutns  carefully  pre- 
served as  a  perpetual  reminder — have  been 
replaced  with  modern  buUdlngs  and  factories. 
But  the  horrcff  of  war  shall  never  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  Soviet  heart.  There  is  hardly 
a  famUy  today  that  It  ha«  not  touched  In 
some  way. 

Since  World  War  II  the  Soviet  man  In  the 
street  has  now  enjoyed  a  generation  of  peace. 
His  standard  of  living  has  Improved  mark- 
edly, particularly  in  the  last  few  years.  This 
better  life  combined  with  memories  of  the 
past  induce  him  toward  another  generation 
of  peace. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  delicate  balance 
between  his  desire  for  peace  and  his  wlU  to 
fight.  Whereas  our  country  has  remained  free 
of  foreign  invaders  since  the  abortive  at- 
tempt during  the  War  of  1812.  his  land  has 
been  overr\m  many  times.  Therefore,  he  un- 
derstands— perhaps  better  than  we — the 
meaning  of  survival.  That  survival  can  only 
be  achieved  through  strength — strength  and 
the  wtU  to  fight.  Worde  alone  by  \is  are  not 
enough;  we  must  combine  those  words  with 
tangtUe  evidence  of  our  determination  to 
remain  strong  whUe  proceeding  through  ne- 
gotiation towards  a  generation  of  peace. 

Since    the    chUdren — our    children,    their 
children,  children  the   world  over— are  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  this  generation  of 
p>eace.  much   was  said  about  children  dur- 
ing the  Moscow  Stimmit.  As  President  Nixon 
told  the  Soviet  people  during  his  television 
address  to  the  people  of   the  Soviet  Union 
in  May  of  this  year    ■.  .   .  We  love  our  chil- 
dren and  we  want  for  you  (the  Soviet  peo- 
ple)   and  for  your  children  the  same  peace 
and  abundance  that  we  want  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children."  I  would  like  to  speak 
specifically  of  one  young  Russian  girl   who 
during  the  siege  of  Leningrad  kept  a  diary; 
her  name  was  Tanya.  la  the  pages  of  her 
diary  she  tella  the  terrible,  terrible  story  of 
war  in  the  simple  wMds  ot  a  child.  She  wrote 
of  the  deaths  of  the  members  of  her  famUy. 
Zbeuya  In  December,   Grannie  in  January, 
Leka   next,    then   Uncle   Vasya,    then   Uncle 
Lyoeha  and  Mama,  and  then  the  Savlchevs 
and  flnaUy.  these  words,  the  last  words  In 
her  diary,  "AU  are  dead,  only  Tanya  is  left." 
The   SALT   Talks    and    SALT    Agreements 
and  our  determination  to  remain  sUong  are 
steps  forward  towards  this  goal — a  goal  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  insure  that  no  other 
children  wlU  have  to  endiure  what  Tanya  did 
and  that  your  children  and  ours  and  all  the 


chUdren    of    the    world   can   give   their   full 
lives  to  each  other,  can  live  their  full  lives 
together  in  friendship  and  In  peace. 
Thank  you. 


THE  $35  BILLION  GAP  IN  GNP  AND 
THE  $10  BILLION  GAP  IN  FEDERAL 
REVENUES  CAUSED  BY  THE 
NIXON   ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  today,  Septem- 
ber 12,  contains  the  first  in  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  distinguished  contrib- 
utors which  the  Journal  plans  to  run 
monthly.  Included  among  the  authors 
are  Walter  Heller.  Irving  Kristol.  Paul 
McCracken,  and  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

Today's  article  is  by  Walter  Heller, 
the  distinguished  economist  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Mr.  Heller  f\rst  describes  the 
economic  differences  and  the  economic 
consequences  of  an  economy  running  at 
4  percent  unemployment  and  one  nm- 
ning  with  a  5-percent  unemployment 
level. 

ITL'GE   GNP   AND   REVXNrX   CAPS   WITH    5    PXRCXNT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

As  he  contends,  the  difference  is  about 
$35  billion  a  year  in  lost  GNP,  a  $10  bil- 
lion loss  in  Federal  revenues,  and  1  rail- 
lion  more  men  and  women  unemployed 
if  unemployment  goals  remain  at  5  per- 
cent^—which  is  the  Nixon  goal— as 
against  4  percent  or  below— which  is 
supported  by  Senator  McGovehn  and 
those  who  support  him. 

Mr.  Heller  then  stresses  the  differ- 
ence in  emphasis  of  the  two  schools  and 
argues  persuasively,  in  my  view,  for  an 
unemployment  level  at  4  percent  or  be- 
low. ^         ,     , 

Finally,  he  prescribes  a  formula  lor 
achieving  the  4 -percent  level  and  what 
he  calls  a  prudent  policy  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  agree  with  much  of  what  he  pro- 
poses, but  I  do  differ  in  one  respect.  He 
urges  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  spend,  in  order  not  to  shut  off 
economic  growth.  But  he  also  urges  us 
to  raise  taxes  in  1974  to  offset  the  larger 
spending. 

NO    NEED    FOK    TAX    INCREASE CUT 

WASTEFtn.    SPEWDING 

I  believe  the  same  goals  can  be 
achieved  by  different  means.  I  see  no 
reason  to  push  spending  merely  to  sop 
up  its  effects  through  hJeher  taxes.  My 
view  would  be  that  the  Government 
should  cut.  and  cut  hard,  those  useless 
and  wasteful  programs  and  subsidies 
where  non-productive  activity  is  ramp- 
ant. ^  . 
I  would  prune  military  spending  ana 
procurement,  cut  out  manned  space 
fUghts  and  substitute  instrument  flights, 
reduce  wasteful  public  works,  and  cut 
some  of  the  $60  billion  and  more  m 
subsidies  which  goes  to  the  economi- 
cally strong  and  powerful. 

We  should  not  merely  keep  spending 
these  sums  to  satisfy  some  mechanisttc 
view  of  macro-economica.  The  same  eco- 
nomic damper  can  be  obtained  by  cut- 
ting wasteful  spending  rather  than  oy 
raising  taxes.  . 

Nonetheless,  the  prescription  to  get  w 
a  4  percent  level  or  below  of  unemnHoy- 


ment  is  appealing  and  correct  both  from 
an  economic  and  a  humane  point  of 

view. 
I  ask   unanimous   consent  that   Mr. 

Heller's  article  be  printed  in  the  R«cobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 

as  follows : 

The  Prick  Tag  fob  Nixonomics 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 
Is  the  cup  of  recovery  half  full  and  filling 
rapidly?  Or  Is  it  two-thirds  empty  and  in  no 
early  danger  of  running  over? 

One  school  of  thought  seee  the  economy 
reaching  its  capacity,  its  limits  of  infiatlonary 
tolerance,  at  a  fairly  early  date,  perhaps  mld- 
1973.  Another  beUeves  that  the  ample  slack 
In  today's  economy  won't  be  taken  up  untU 
some  time  In  1974. 

The  Issue  is  far  from  aoademic.  The  eco- 
nomic recovery  Is  at  a  stage  that  raises  this 
question:  Is  It  time  to  reach  for  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  brakes?  And  the  political  cam- 
paign Is  at  a  stage  that  puts  the  two  schools 
of  thought  against  each  other. 

The  Nixon  White  House  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  apparently  associate  the  UB.  econ- 
omy's potential  vrtth  an  unemployment  rate 
of  5%  or  a  bit  below.  And  they  assure  us 
that  In  a  booming  economy  5%  is  just  around 
the  bend.  So  they  are  raising  the  spectre  of 
an  early  renewal  of  excess-demand  infiatlon 
and  calling  for  budget  belt-ttghtenlng  and 
monetary  snugging  to  ward  It  off. 

Sen.  McGovern  and  his  economic  advisers, 
true  to  the  Kennedy-Johnson  tradition,  as- 
sociate potential  with  an  unemployment  rate 
of  i%  or  a  bit  below.  And  unemployment,  as 
they  see  It.  won't  reach  even  5%  for  many 
months.  By  their  lights,  the  economy  has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  It  bumps  against  its 
ceiling  and  overheats.  So,  they  argue,  dont 
choke  off  recovery  by  tromplng  on  the  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  brakes  prematurely. 

This  critical  question  of  reasonable  full 
employment  targets,  of  realistic  limits  to  ex- 
pansion, has  been  overshadowed  by  the  more 
emotional  (and  to  the  financial  community, 
more  personal)  issue  of  fair-shares  tax  re- 
form and  redlstrlbutlve  welfare  plans.  But 
for  the  rational  reader  of  these  lines  "How 
high  is  up?"  is  an  even  more  critical  Issue 
than  "How  much  will  I  have  to  give  up? 
Why?  Plrst.  because  the  perceived  limits  to 
expansion  will  determine  the  course  of  near- 
term  action  on  Interest  rates,  money  supply 
aad  the  budget,  while  the  actual  limits  will 
determine  the  levels  of  prosperity,  profits 
and  taxes  in  the  longer  run.  Second,  because 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  White  House 
have  the  monetary  powers  and  much  of  the 
budget  power  they  need  to  accomplish  their 
chosen  full-employment  goals,  In  sharp  con- 
trast with  structural  tax  and  welfare  reforms, 
where  a  balky  (Congress  Is  not  highly  dis- 
posed to  do  what  the  President  propoaes. 

What's  at  stake  In  this  contest  between 
competing  concepts  of  the  power  and  flexibil- 
ity of  the  UB.  economy?  Simply  this:  If  the 
country  lowers  Its  sights  from  a  target  of  4% 
imemployment  to  one  of  6%,  It  will  sacrifice 
each  year  about  $36  billion  of  GNP.  »10  bU- 
lion  of  profits  and  $10  billion  of  federal  tax 
revenue.  Settling  for  5%  Instead  of  4%  would 
mean  denying  jobs  to  one  million  people  and 
denying  the  country — and  especially  the  poor 
and  r.on-whlte  who  are  at  the  end  of  the  Job 
line — the  benefits  of  the  better  living  stand- 
ards and  the  social  advances  we  can  buy 
with  that  $36  billion  of  added  output  and 
$10  billion  of  added  tax  revenues. 

NO    SCIENTIFIC    AN8WKB 

Who's  right  and  who's  wrong?  Alas,  as  in 
the  case  of  so  many  questions  of  political 
economy,  there's  no  wholly  scientific  answer. 
Where  we  set  our  full-employment  targets  is 
in  considerable  part  In  the  realm  of  values 
and  policy.  It  depends  on  one's  relative  toler- 
ance for  inflation  and  unemployment — I.e., 


how  much  Inflation  one  Is  vidlllng  to  trade  off 
for  lower  unemployment — and  how  vigorous  a 
policy  of  wage-price  restraint,  public  servloe 
Jobs  and  labor  market  reform  one  is  willing  to 
pursue. 

So  there  are  no  absolutes.  But  there  are 
some  important  facts  to  start  with.  First,  we 
know  roughly  how  fast  the  UB.  economy  has 
to  grow  Just  to  stand  still.  Just  to  absorb  the 
4.4 7<  annual  growth  in  labor  force  imd  pro- 
ductivity and  to  allow  for  about  3  %  Inflation, 
requires  a  7'/;  To  annual  rise  In  money  ONP. 
At  current  ONP  levels,  that  requires  an  $86- 
blUlon-a-year  advance  merely  to  hold  our 
own. 

Second,  we  "know"  that  ONP  will  rise  by 
$100  billion  to  $106  bllUon  this  year.  And  the 
early  entrants  in  the  1973  forecasting  derby 
cluster  around  a  $106  billion  to  $110  billion 
advance  for  1973.  Given  the  characteristic 
lags  in  economic  actions  and  reactions.  It's 
safe  to  say  that  this  outlook — unlike  that 
for  later  years — wUl  be  little  affected  by  the 
outcome  of  the  election.  By  the  end  of  1973. 
then.  GNP  wUl  be  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  about  $1,300  billion,  some  $230  bllUon 
above  its  rate  at  the  end  of  1971.  Some  $60 
bUllon  of  the  slack  In  the  UB.  economy  will 
have  been  taken  up.  How  much  will  be  left? 
The  answer  starts,  but  hardly  stops,  with  a 
third  set  of  facts,  namely,  how  much  more 
GNP  our  economy  delivers  at  4%  unemploy- 
ment than  at  5%  or  6%.  The  4%  bench- 
mark is  the  basis  for  the  official  Commerce 
Department  estimate  of  the  GNP  gap,  the 
difference  between  the  existing  and  the 
potential  level  of  output.  By  the  4%  stand- 
ard, the  economy  was  running  about  $76  bU- 
lion  below  Its  potential  at  the  end  of  1971.' 
But  if  you're  not  a  4-percenter — if  In  your 
heart  of  hearts  you're  willing  to  trade  more 
unemployment  for  less  inflation  and  govern- 
ment intervention  (even  though  in  your  head 
of  heads  you  stUl  use  4":'  m  calculating  full- 
employment  tax  revenues) — the  $75  billion 
overstates  the  gap.  Lowering  one's  target  to, 
say,  4^4 '"c:  Is  the  same  thing  as  lowering  the 
GNP   goal    and   the   gap    by    $35   billion. 

So.  how  much  slack  will  be  left?  Mc- 
Governomics.  faithful  to  a  target  of  4%  or 
better,  says  in  eflect.  "Recovery  Is  closing 
about  one-third  of  the  GNP  gap  this  year  and 
another  third  next  year.  That  will  still  leave 
us  $35  biUlon  short  of  a  full-employment, 
full-production,  full-profit  economy  by  the 
end  of  1973.  Don't  abort  recovery  short  of 
full-term." 

Nixonomics.  In  effect,  says.  "We  can't  get 
there  from  here  without  excessive  Inflation 
and  controls.  So  let's  settle  for  something 
close  to  5%  as  our  full-employment  goal.  By 
that  standard,  the  GNP  gap  was  more  like 
$50  bilUon  at  the  end  of  1971,  We're  tcUOng 
up  half  of  that  slack  this  year  and  the  other 
half  next  year.  Reach  for  the  brakes." 

SOME    SPECIFICS 

Since  there  is  so  much  at  stake,  let  me  be 
more  specific  about  how  the  two  schools  of 
thought  differ  in  assessing  the  amount  of 
slack  in  the  U.S.  economy.  What  we  might 
call  the  'uptight  school"  stresses: 

That  today's  unemployment  rate  of  5.6^ 
(a)  Includes  much  low-grade  labor,  (b)  con- 
ceals the  ftict  that  less  than  3",^  of  adult 
married  males  are  unemployed.  (C)  Ignores 
the  fact  that  It's  as  hard  as  ever  to  find  good 
maids,  gardeners  and  handymen; 

That  the  rising  proportion  of  teenagers 
and  women  among  the  unemployed  trans- 
lates Into  tighter  labor  markets,  a  worse 
Phillips  curve,  more  inflation  than  we  used 
to  have  at  4"^^    unemployment. 

That  with  business  and  labor  more  sensi- 
tized to  the  signs  and  significance  of  Infla- 
tion. Its  easier  to  get  caught  In  a  price- 
wage  or  wage-wage  spiral  than  It  used  to  be; 

That  current  data  slowing  78%  operating 
rates  In  manufacturing  are  baaed  on  slippery 
capacity  numbers  and  Include  much  obso- 
lete plant  and  equipment. 


In  contrast,  the  "lots-of-headroom  school" 
stresses: 

That  today's  unemployment  rata  fails  to 
count  millions  of  (a)  hidden  unemployed, 
the  discouraged  dropouts  from  the  labor 
force  and  the  non-entrants  who  wUl  seek 
Jobs  as  the  economy  strengthens;  (b)  part- 
time  workers  who  want  full -time  work,  and 
(c)  skilled  laborers  and  profeealonals  forced 
to  accept  jobs  well  below  their  capacities: 

That  the  trend  toward  more  youth  and 
vkromen  among  the  unemployed  should  be 
dealt  with,  not  by  retreating  on  Job  goals, 
but  by  more  strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen 
manpower,  mobility  and  pubUc  senrtee  Job 
programs; 

That  the  dangers  of  cost-push  Inflation 
should  be  dealt  with  not  by  measures  to  cut 
back  aggregate  demand  and  thereby  deny 
Jobs  and  incomes  to  the  •conomio  "under- 
class," but  by  wage-price  restraints  focusaed 
on  the  business  and  labor  leaders  who  sit  In 
the  seats  of  market  power; 

That  even  If  nearly  half  of  Idle  manufac- 
turing capacity  (say.  10%  of  total  capacity) 
Is  classed  as  obsolete  or  Inefficient,  that  srtlll 
leaves  12  percentage  points  of  slack  to  take 
up. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  I  find  the  defense 
of  the  4'5t  unemployment  target  persuasive  In 
both  economic  and  human  terms.  Given  a 
responsible  fiscal-monetary  policy  and  some 
ingenuity  and  courage  In  wage-price  re- 
straint, there's  no  reason  to  deny  ourselves 
',he  million  Jobs  and  the  $10  billion  each  in 
profits  and  tax  revenues  that  He  hidden  In 
the  gap  between  5%  and  49,  unemployment 
What,  in  sum.  is  the  prudent  policy  path 
to  this  goal? 

Plrst.  dont  prematureiy  cut  off  the  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  llfeblood  cf  this  expansion. 

Second,  recognizing  the  lags  in  response  to 
monetary  and  budget  changes,  start  throt- 
tling down  by  mld-1973. 

Third,  recognizing  the  $17  bUllon  full- 
employment  deficit  for  fiscal  1975  Implicit  In 
Mr.  Nixon's  present  programs  and  proposals, 
plus  the  several  billions  that  Oongreee  will 
tack  on.  put  a  sizeable  net  tax  Increase  on 
the  books  to  take  effect  in  1974. 

Fourth,  since  coet-push  won't  wait  for  full 
employment  but  looms  up  next  year  when  the 
pace  of  big  labor  negotiations  steps  up  and 
the  productivity  surge  slows  down,  get  ready 
to  put  a  streaiollned  Phaee  III  in  place. 


PISHING  OFF  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  remarked  on  the  fishing  problems 
facing  the  State  of  Alaska.  An  excellent 
article  on  this  subject  was  published  last 
November  on  pages  12  and  13  of  the 
Southeastern  Log.  The  article,  entitled 
"Fishing  Off  Alaska  Big  Business,"  and 
written  by  Normand  Dupre,  concerned 
an  Interview  with  Elmer  Rasmuson.  one 
of  four  American  members  of  the  Inter- 
national North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Rasmuson.  a  Native  Alaskan, 
has  long  been  involved  in  the  fishing 
business  both  officially  because  of  his 
position  on  this  Commission  and  unoffi- 
cially because  of  his  positicm  as  an  officer 
of  one  of  the  major  banks  in  our  State. 
Mr.  Rasmuson  is  extremely  knowledge- 
able in  this  area  and  Is  the  first  and  onlj' 
Alaskan  ever  to  be  appointed  .to  the 
Commission.  This  article  is  particularly 
timely  because  H.R.  9501,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act.  has  re- 
cently been  the  subject  of  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  This 
convention  has  recently  been  violated  by 
the  Japanese  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaaka. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 


30222 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiSHiNO  OfT  AiJiSKA  Bio  Businiss 
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(By  NormAnd  Dupre) 
Elmer  IU«mu»on  hM  urged  Alaakans  to 
Uke  tha  iMd  In  fonnulkttng  a  poUcy  the 
United  StatM  can  present  to  the  L»w  of  the 
Se*  convention  to  be  held  by  the  United 
Nation*  in  1073. 

Bacmuaon,  one  of  four  American  members 
on  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commlaalon,  omphaalned  the  neoeeatty  of  the 
US.  taking  a  strong  ataud. 

Every  member  nation  of  the  U.N.  wUl  be 
represented  and  each  wlU  have  only  one  vote, 
even  landlocked  nations.  He  said  any  nation 
with  a  Arm  plan  to  present  would  have  an 
advantage  over  nations  without  a  formulated 
policy. 

And.  he  said.  Alaska  Is  the  state  to  whom 
the  convention's  agreements  could  have  the 
gT«atest  effect  because  of  its  vast  fishery. 
With  the  exception  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, no  other  state  has  the  Interest  In  fishery 
problems  that  Alaska  has.  Raamuson  said  the 
state  should  begin  formulating  a  plan  now 
that  the  U.S.  can  take  to  the  convention. 
If  It  doesn't  have  a  plan  probably  no  one  else 
In  the  United  States  will,  be  Indicated. 

Raamuson  pointed  out  that  Alaska  has 
more  coastline  than  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  taken 
together  and  It  has  two-thirds  the  total  U.S. 
continental  shelf. 

Raamuson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Alaska,  spoke  Nov.  U  at 
Ketchikan  Community  College  at  the  Invita- 
tion of  the  Seine  Boat  Owners  and  Operators 
and  Richard  Whlttaker,  state  representative. 
The  three-nation  North  Pacific  Plsherlea 
Commission,  of  which  Raamuson  Is  a  U.S. 
member,  will  undoubtedly  contribute  in- 
formation to  the  1973  convention. 

The  conunlsslon  was  established  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  United  States.  Canada 
and  Japan  In  1863,  to  assure  the  maximum 
sustained  productivity  of  flah  in  the  North 
Pacific  and  to  conserve  the  resovirce.  Rasmu- 
son  said. 

Japan  lost  many  of  Its  traditional  fishing 
grounds  as  a  result  of  World  War  n  and  so 
It  moved  Its  fleets  Into  the  North  Pacific 
nearer  Alaaka  and  Canada.  This  resulted  In 
the  treaty  that  created  the  commlsalon. 

The  Incursion  of  the  large  and  efficient 
Japanese  fleets  resulted  in  real  or  potential 
conflicts  with  which  the  commission  was 
asked  to  deal. 

These  involved  fishing  rights  on  the  vast 
oontlnantal  shelf  north  of  the  Aleutian  chain 
in  the  Bering  Sea.  Japanese  fishermen  also 
moved  down  along  the  coast  of  Southeastern 
Alaska,  into  the  Ouif  of  Alaska  and  along  and 
around  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  commlBslon  was  created  by  a  treaty 
that  would  last  10  years,  and  Indefinitely 
after  that  If  none  ol  the  member  nations 
wished  to  withdraw.  None  did  and  the  treaty 
remains  In  force  today. 

The  commission  Is  composed  of  four  com- 
missioners from  each  of  the  three  nations, 
and  although  it  had  no  research  staff  of  Its 
own.  the  oommtssion  was  provided  with  three 
20-member  advisory  staffs  one  for  each 
nation. 

Rasmuson  Is  the  first  and  only  Alaskan  to 
be  appointed  to  the  commission. 

The  American  advisory  board  is  made  up 
largely  of  Alaskans  and  others  from  the  NW 
states,  Rasmuson  said.  In  recognition  of  the 
area's  contribution  to  the  nation's  fisheries. 
Alaskan  members  Include  Jack  Cotant, 
Ketchikan:  Gordon  Jensen.  Petersburg;  Jay 
Hammond.  Naknek,  and  Clem  "HlUon.  Hali- 
but Cove. 

"The  conunlsslon  never  takes  &n  action 
that  doesn't  represent  the  consensus  of  the 
advisory  board."  Ra&muson  said. 

The  Alaska-born  banker  said  he  now  feels 
the  lack  of  a  research  staff  Is  an  asset  The 
board  gets  large  amounts  of  information 
from   a    variety    of    agencies    in    the    United 


States  including  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Pish  and  Game,  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  University  of  Washington's  flsh- 
erles  institute  and  the  international  halibut 
commission.  These  contribute  many  new 
Ideas  to  the  commission,  he  said. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  commU- 
slon  and  one  that  has  been  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States  than  to  the 
other  two  members  is  the  so-called  absten- 
tion line  that  roughly  divides  the  North 
Pacific  and  the  Aleutian  chain  for  salmon 
fishing  rights. 

The  line  runs  north  and  south  along  the 
176  degrees  west  longitude,  prohibits  Japa- 
nese fishing  east  of  the  line  The  United 
States  refrains  from  salmon  fishing  west  of 
the  line,  which  runs  across  Atka  lisland  In  the 
Adreanof  group. 

By  virtue  of  historic  use  that  dates  to  the 
10308  Japanese  fishing  efforts  in  limited  areas 
surround  some  of  the  Aleutian  Island.s  west 
of  the  line  even  within  the  12-mUe  limit 

In  addition  to  the  line,  ths  U.S.  and  Japan 
yearly  negotiate  a  salmon  quota  for  .lapan's 
high  seas  catch. 

Conditions  under  which  Japan  agreed  to 
the  line  are  that  the  United  States  use  and 
harvest  the  salmon  fisheries  east  of  the  line, 
that  the  U.S.  manage  that  fishery  and  that 
the  U.S.  continue  scientific  studies  of  the 
salmon  fishery. 

Rasmuson  said  he  believes  the  United 
States  fishermen,  especially  Alaskans,  had 
gotten  the  better  part  of  the  bp.rgaln  wlih 
the  line. 

He  cited  figures  which  show  that  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  Bristol  Bay  Salmon  run  (the 
"  largest  run  in  Alaskan  waters)  ever  mlgr.itt 
west  of  the  line,  and  that  Bristol  Bay  red 
salmon  make  up  only  three  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese  catch . 

Therefore,  he  surmises,  while  the  line  does 
not  work  perfectly  it  does  protect  about  90 
per  cent  of  Alaskan  salmon  In  addition,  he 
said,  the  United  States  has  managed  by  ne- 
gotiation to  lower  the  quota  the  Japanese 
can  take. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  commission,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Korea  have  jomed 
in  North  Pacific  fishing  but  neither  is  a 
member  of  the  conunlsslon. 

Rasmuson  said  he  would  rather  they  keep 
out.  He  cited  several  reasons  for  this  view. 
Bilateral  treaties  have  been  very  effective 
especlaUy  with  the  Russians  in  curbing  their 
fishmg  efforts  m  which  Alaskans  have  a  great 
mtorest.  Also,  he  feels  the  entrance  of  the 
nations  would  "water  down  the  vote"  of  the 
other  members. 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  political  con- 
flicts between  Russia  and  South  Korea,  a 
staunch  antl-Communlst  nation,  that  would 
make  the  two  hard  to  get  along  with  on  the 
commission. 

Another  factor  Is  the  sudden  recent  de- 
crease la  fishing  Dy  South  Korea  In  the  North 
Pacific  alter  sever?,!  yeare  of  building  up 
their  effort. 

Rasmuson  suspects  the  Koreans  never  in- 
tended to  \ie  seriously  fcr  the  North  Pa- 
cific fisheries  but  only  wanted  to  edge  Into 
the  Japanese  market. 

A  bilateral  treaty  was  negotiated  last  year 
with  Russia  and  Japan  by  which  both  agreed 
to  phase  out  tangle  net  gear  used  to  catch 
king  and  tanner  crab  on  the  Bering  shelf. 
Since  then,  he  said,  the  Japanese  this  year 
have  used  crab  pots  almost  exclusively.  In 
addition  the  quota  has  \->ewi  cut. 

The  problem  with  tangle  nets  Is  that  they 
snag  and  destroy  stationary  gear  as  the  nets 
are  dragged  across  the  ocean  bottom.  There 
have.  In  fact  been  Incidents  in  which  Ameri- 
can boat  owners  have  raised  howls  over  de- 
struction of  their  gear  on  the  high  seas. 

One  such  case  Involved  Petersburg  Fish- 
eries Inc.,  two  of  whose  boats  lost  more  than 
$10,000  worth  of  gear  h\  two  Instances  to 
Russian  trawlers. 

While  the  Japanese  respond  to  pressure,  "a 
lot  of  this  Is  too  little  too  late.  The  Japanese 


wait  until  the  fish  stocks  drop  too  far  befon 
taking  corrective  measures,"  h«  said. 

By  other  bilateral  treaties  the  Russians 
have  agreed  to  refrain  from  salmon  fishing 
on  the  high  seas,  a  ma}or  source  of  fish 
product  for  Japan.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  Canada  fish  salmon  on  the  high  isas 
because  of  potential  damage  to  runs  in  par- 
ent streams. 

Now  the  commission  Is  trying  to  reduce 
the  Russian  take  of  king  crab,  but  the  Rus- 
sians are  sticklers  for  scientific  data  before 
they  make  a  decision,  and  research  effort  still 
Is   needed   to  prove  overfishing. 

The  Russlaiis  are  greatly  concerned  with 
stocks  of  fish  the  United  States  does  not  use 
but  might  use  later — pollack  and  black  cod. 
Perch  and  black  cod  are  human  foods  fre- 
quently found  in  fish  sticks  and  poUaok 
Is  used  in  pet  foods. 

In  the  eastern  Bering  Sea,  Rasmuson  said. 
It  Is  known  Russian  and  Japanese  trawling 
picks  up  a  lot  of  young  halibut.  VS.  and 
Canadian  members  have  been  trying  to  get 
permission  for  observers  to  go  aboard  the 
trawlers  next  year  to  watch  for  violations. 
Already  American  agents  ot  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  have  been  allowed 
aboard  foreign  vessels  Including  Russian 
research  boaU  In  the  Bering.  This,  accord- 
lag  to  an  official  In  the  NMBB,  has  been  of 
lopsided  advantage  to  our  side  because  most 
of  our  knowledge  of  fisheries  Is  published 
and  readily  available  to  all.  while  Russian 
studies  remain  unpublished,  hidden  away 
In  a  file  somewhere. 

Looking  to  other  legal  means  of  protect- 
ing American  flsherles.  Rasmu.soa  said  he 
favors  the  continental  shelf  doctrine  over  a 
200-mUe  limit. 

The  continental  shelf  doctrine,  adopted 
by  an  international  agreement  In  1958.  states 
among  other  things  that  creatures  that  live 
on  a  continental  shelf  belong  to  the  nation 
on  whose  coast  the  shelf  Is  located.  This  re- 
fers primarily  to  crab,  which  lives  on  the 
bottom,  and  not  to  fish  which  live  In  the 
water  above  the  shelf. 

Rasmuson  claims  the  United  States 
would  be  better  protected  by  the  shelf  doc- 
trine because  there  are  large  areas  of  the 
Bering  shelf  outside  of  200  mUes  and  also 
because  good  fishing  drops  off  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  shelf  anyway. 

As  for  the  200-mUe  limit.  Rasmuson  said 
that  since  the  United  SUtes  Is  fighting  the 
200-mUe  limit  in  Latin  American  countries 
It  is  not  likely  the  government  could  sup- 
port one  at  home. 


CAREERS    FOR    MINORITIES   IN 
OPTOMETRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  good  man>'  years  now,  a  number  of  us 
here  in  the  Senate  and  our  counterparts 
on  the  House  side  have  worked  diligently 
for  civil  rights  and  for  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  erery  other  area 
which  affects  the  quality  of  life  in  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  we  have  been  eminently 
successful,  but  we  still  have  a  consider- 
able distance  to  go. 

One  area  which  has  been  of  deep  con- 
cern for  me  is  the  relative  lack  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  health  care 
field  for  young  people  among  minority 
groups ;  notably  those  in  the  black  com- 
mimity.  in  the  Spanish-jspeaking  popula- 
tion, and  among  American  Indian  tribes. 
While  these  educational  opportunities  do. 
In  fact,  exist,  there  has  been  a  distinct 
lack  of  effort  to  bring  such  opportunities 
to  the  attention  of  well  qualified  students 
and  their  famiUes  so  that  young  people 
interested  in  the  health  field  might  pre- 
pare themselves  for  such  careers. 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  ol 
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BtaaXots  a  ray  of  hope  in  this  whole 
S^lrc.  One  of  my  constitutents  has 
ISvlsed  me  of  a  three-way  program 
mounted  earUer  this  year  to  recruit  stu- 
dents from  minority  groups  for  matric- 
ulation into  schools  and  colleges  of  op- 
tOTiery  I  would  hope  that  other  national 


eral  remarks  issued  by  the  company  on 
the  occasion  of  the  («>ening  of  their  mu- 
seum, wiiich  has  the  replicas  of  how  our 
forefathers  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscohd, 


nrofessional  groups  in  the  health  profes-     as  foUows 

Jlons  and  allied  health  fields  will  follow  old  "HrrcHcocKs-vcut"  chtj«ch  Bbcomxs 
to  fine  example  set  by  the  health  pro-  HrrcHcocK  Chaie  co.  motsum  in  riv«b- 
fession  of  optometry. 

The  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Optometric  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  comprised  mostly  of 
black  optometrists,  agreed  in  mld-1971 
to  cooperate  in  a  minority  recruitment 
program  seeking  to  locate  qualified  mi- 
nority students  and  assist  them  in  ar- 
rangtog  the  necessary  financing  and  In 
other  ways,  to  make  it  possible  for  these 
young  people  to  embark  on  programs  of 
optometric  education,  involving  a  2-year 
preoptometry  course  and  4  years  in  pro- 
fessional school. 

Both  the  National  and  American  Op- 
tometric Associations  made  heavy  com- 
mitments of  volvinteer  members,  staff 
support,  and  funds  toward  this  goal  To- 
gether, they  approached  the  National 
Urban  Coalition's  health  manpower  de- 
velopment program,  and  received  fur- 
ther financial  support  from  that  source 
for  earning  out  the  minority  recruit- 
ment program. 

Just  a  few  short  months  ago  the  joint 
effort  got  imderway,  with  the  goal  of 
placing  six  to  10  qualified  optometry 
students  in  accredited  schools  and  col- 
leges of  optometry  lor  the  fall  1973  term. 
As  a  result  of  the  great  Interest  in  op- 
lometrj-  as  a  professional  career,  and  the 
yeoman  service  of  the  three  organiza- 
tions involved,  nine  students  have  al- 
ready been  located,  assisted,  and  placed 
in  optometry  school  or  preoptometry 
courses. 

I  commend  the  American  Optometric 
Association,  the  National  Optometric  As- 
sociation, and  the  health  manpower 
development  progrtim  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  for  theh:  effective  conduct  of 
this  program.  I  wish  them  every  success 
in  continuation  and  further  expansion  of 
their  minority  recruitment  efforts.  I  hope 
other  professions  will  follow  suit  in 
adopting  and  implementing  aggressive, 
forward-looking  programs  like  this  one, 
to  help  minority  groups  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  available  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 


HITCHCOCK  CHAIR  CO.  MUSEUM. 
RIVERTON,  CONN. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
day  of  fast-moving  events  it  is  most  im- 
portant Lo  reflect  for  a  moment  on  some 
of  the  memorabiiia  associated  with  our 
past.  Particularly  when  events  or  prod- 
acts  of  the  pait  automatically  denote 
the  excellence  of  the  American  worker. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  famous 
Hitchcock  chair,  which  throughout  our 
lustory  has  become  a  household  word  in 
the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Hitchcock 
Co.  is  located  in  my  State  and  that  this 
fine  company  has  recently  inaugurated 
the  Hitchcock  Museum  in  Riverton. 
Coim. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 


HrrcHcocK  Chaih  Co. 

TON,  COITN. 

RivKBTON,  Conn.,  August  1. — The  143-year- 
old  gray,  cut  native  stone  edifice  which  Lam- 
bert Hitchcock,  creator  of  the  famed  "Hitch- 
cock Chair"  was  instrumental  In  planning, 
designing  and  equipping  in  1839  as  the  Union 
Episcopal  Church,  reopens  today  as  a  mu- 
seum of  home  furnishings  of  the  early  18th 
century  United  States. 

Sponsored  by  the  Hitchcock  Chair  Com- 
pany, the  museum  will  feature  about  100  of 
the  more  than  300  homefurnishlnga  pieces 
gathered  by  Mr.  John  Kenny,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  In  his  years  of  search  for  Hitch- 
cock originals.  Several  original  Lambert 
HUchcock  chairs,  signed  "L.  Hitchcock, 
Hltchcocks  VlUe,  Conn. — Warranted"  are 
among  the  museum's  pieces,  together  with 
a  "Place  Book"  table,  designed  by  Lambert 
to  hold  the  "Place  Book  "  of  his  first  wife  at 
the  entrance  of  their  home  here. 

Museum  items  are  displayed  in  early  19th 
century  settings  withm  the  vaulted  interior 
of  the  church.  Its  balcony  choir  loft,  and  the 
Interior  of  its  square,  setback,  elsht-splrlted 
bell-tower. 

According  to  Thomas  H  Glennon.  Presi- 
dent, the  museum  will  be  open  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
untU  December  first  when  It  will  be  open 
Saturdays  only  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The 
five  day  schedule  begins  agam  the  first  of 
May,  1973. 

DEATH  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  GEORGE 
BONEY  OF  THE  ALASKA  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  through  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  of  the  death  of  George  Boney, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Alaska  Supreme 
Court.  While  I  have  had  little  recent 
contact  with  Chief  Justice  Boney,  I  con- 
sidered him  a  dose  and  respected  per- 
sonal friend  as  a  result  of  our  acquaint- 
ance as  law  students  together  more  than 
20  years  ago  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
Chief  Justice  Boney  was  a  oatlye  erf 
Georgia,  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  student,  and  subsequently  as  a  lawyer 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  as  a  member 
cf  the  bar  in  Alaska. 

His  selection,  at  the  age  of  38,  as  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alaska 
and  his  subsequent  elevation  to  the  ofiBce 
of  chief  justice  of  that  court  testifies  to 
his  professional  skUl  as  well  as  to  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  per- 
sonal, professional,  and  political  associ- 
ates In  that  State. 

I  join  Senators  Stevens  and  Gravsl, 
and  the  many  other  friends  of  George 
Boney  in  extending  my  sympathy  to  his 
v/ife  and  family. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  ITS  PROBLEMS  WITH  ARITH- 
METIC 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  Eileen  Shanahan 
exposes  a  series  of  misleading  economic 


figures  and  misstatements  of  facti  re- 
cently put  forward  by  the  key  economic 
managers  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

While  the  Nixon  administration  has 
been  desperately  trying  to  dowttgrade 
the  significance  of  the  unemployment 
figtires,  she  correctly  points  out  that  un- 
employment for  heads  of  households  is 
still  at  recession  levels,  and  that  white 
males,  veterans,  professional  and  mana- 
gerial employees,  and  skilled  craftsmen 
are  very  much  among  the  unemployed, 
as  well  as  teenagers,  blacks,  and  welfare 
mothers. 

In  addition,  she  shows  how  the  Ntron 
administration  has  arrived  at  some  gross 
exaggerations  of  Senator  McQovbui's 
program  costs  by  failing  to  subtract  his 
specific  proposals  for  sa'vings  from  the 
total. 

While  she  quite  rightly  says  that  the 
administration  may  well  have  a  $35  bil- 
lion budget  deficit  this  year.  I  differ  with 
her  and  believe  that  slgniflcstfit  cuts  in 
the  Pentagon  budget,  manned  space 
flights,  public  works  projects,  and  the 
$60  billion  plus  spent  in  Federal  subsi- 
dies are  possible.  In  view  of  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  I  believe  it  is  possible 
not  only  to  limit  spending  to  $250  bilUon 
this  year,  but  that  it  could  be  cut  to  $240 
billion  without  impairing  any  significant 
and  important  program  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Shanahan's  article,  entitled  "Swne 
Arithmetic  ProWems  and  the  G.OJP. 
Campaign"  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobj), 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12.  19731 

Some   AarrHMxric    Problems   and   thk   OOP 
Campaign 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washinoton,  September  11. — After  months 
In  which  It  was  Senator  Q«<»ge  McOov»rn 
who  kept  using  tax  and  other  economic  sta- 
tistics that  no  one  else  could  add  up  the  way 
he  did.  It  Is  now  President  Nlzon  and  his 
staff  who  are  having  trouble  with  their 
arithmetic. 

Budget  arithmetic  seems  to  be  their  biggest 
problem.  Administration  aaseeemenu  of 
where  Mr.  NUon's  own  budget  stands  are 
liegiiuiing  to  draw  challenges  even  from  He- 
publlcac  exjjerts  outside  the  Oovemment. 
And  the  Administration's  assanamenu  of  the 
budgetary  consequences  of  Senator  McQov- 
crn's  programs  are  rarely  documented,  and 
appefu:  full  of  Inconslatencles  when  they  are. 

In  addition,  there  has  recently  been  a  flow 
of  economic  statistics  from  key  Administra- 
tion officials  that  are  not  simply  controversial 
but.  on  the  basis  of  the  Oovernmenfs  own 
figures,  demonstrably  wrong. 

A  recent  example:  John  D.  Ehrllchman, 
assistant  to  the  President  for  domestic  af- 
fairs, contended  in  a  television  interview 
last  week  that  the  unemployment  rate  for 
heads  of  households — persons  with  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  supporting  themselves 
and  other  people— "Is  now  something  around 
2  per  cent."  The  undisputed  official  figure  is 
3.3  per  cent,  which  is  down  from  th*  peak. 
but  still  a  recession-level  figure  for  this  group 
at  the  DODulation. 

COMPOSmON    OF    UNXMPIOYM) 

Mr.  Ehrllchman  also  maintained  that  the 
4.8  million  unemployed  were  now  "down  to 
teen-aged  blacks,  welfare  mothers  and  folks 
of  that  kind,  people  who  cant  hold  jobs." 
The  Labor  Departmeat'sj^ures  show  that,  ae 
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ot  A««aat,  1.7  mllUon  of  tbe  unemployad 
war*  in»lM  over  the  »ga  or  30.  of  whom 
900.000  wn  yetenau  of  tbe  armed  forces 
who  served  durlxkg  the  Vietnam  era. 

From  an  occupational  viewpoint,  more 
than  hall  a  million  were  professional,  tech- 
nical, managerial  or  administrative  workers, 
another  400.000  were  skilled  craftsmen. 
Nearly  a  mllUon  more  were  what  the  Labor 
Department  eaUa  "opera tlves."  who  cam  be 
skilled  or  semi-skilled,  but  who  are  never 
common  laborers. 

The  Administration's  problem  with  the 
budget  numbers  seems  to  have  begun  with 
President  Nixon's  acceptance  speech  in  Miami 
Beach.  He  made  a  number  of  statements  that 
had  economists  doing  double  takes,  among 
them  that  the  Unltwl  States  has  the  fastest 
r«t«  of  economic  growth  of  any  Industrialized 
nation— a  statement  that  Is  true  only  If  the 
oomparlson  la  limited  to  the  last  sU  months, 
when  the  United  States  began  growing  Its 
way  out  of  the  receeelon  that  started  In  Mr. 
Nixon's  Administration. 

It  waa  also  in  Mr.  Nixon's  acceptance 
speech  that  the  number  $144-bUUon  waa 
used,  for  the  Srat  tlma.  aa  the  coet  of  all 
the  ▼arlous  new  governmental  programs  that 
bad  been  proposed  by  Senator  McGovem,  his 
IJeaaocnktlc  opponent  In  the  Preeldentlal  elec- 
tion. 

NO   BaSAKDOWN   OT  TiaVKK 

The  Administration  never  supplied  any 
breakdown  to  document  the  figure.  An  earlier 
study  by  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlvee.  which  did  give  a  detaUed  break- 
down, showed  a  somewhat  smaller  expendl- 
txu-e  total.  But  the  House  Republicans  said 
that  the  largeat  Item  in  their  total  waa  the 
McOovem  $l.OOO-for-every-one  grant  pro- 
gram, which  he  subsequently  abandoned. 
The  House  Republicans  said  the  grant  wovUd 
cost  $70-bllllon  net.  after  allowing  for  some 
tax  changes  the  Senator  also  proposed. 

Tbe  Senator  has  since  subsUtutad  a  com- 
pletely different  antlpoverty  program,  whose 
cost  he  eeUmates  at  $14-bUllon,  an  estimate 
no  one  In  the  Administration  has  yet  chal- 
lenged. 

Despite  the  »36-bmion  change  In  what 
Senator  McOovem  baa  propoeed.  Administra- 
tion officials  continue  to  use  the  •144-bllllon 
figure  as  the  total  cost  of  all  the  new  pro- 
grams the  Senator  Is  backing. 

One  official  who  used  the  figure.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Oeorge  P.  Shultz,  did  supply 
documentation  when  challenged.  He  reached 
a  total  of  $14«-bUUon,  but  on  a  gross  basis, 
not  a  net  basis,  which  is  what  Mr.  Nixon  had 
used  in  his  acceptance  speech.  That  Is,  Sec- 
retary Shultz  did  not  subtract  offsetting 
changes  such  aa  the  Senator's  planned  122- 
bUllon  increase  In  tax  collections  from  the 
end  of  certain  tax  preferences  or  his  planned 
J30-bllllon  reduction  In  defense  spending 
over  a  three-year  period. 

8DBTRACTTON3    OMITTKD 

Iiir.  Shultz  also  Included  In  his  calcula- 
tlona  •10-bllllon  for  an  amergeucy  employ- 
ment pro^nJii  ^i^t  ^  °°  longer  a  part  of  tbe 
McOovern  plan,  because  It  Is  something  the 
Senator  thought  should  go  into  effect  this 
year  or  not  at  all. 

And  he  did  not  subtract  from  his  estimated 
•62-billlon  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  Senator 
McQovern's  health  insurance  plan  two  effects 
of  this  plan  that  would  put  money  back  in 
tbe  taxpayer's  pocket.  One  la  the  S15-bllllon 
of  private  health  insurance  premiums  that 
would  no  longer  have  to  be  paid  If  the  Fed- 
eral health  Insurance  plan  went  Into  effect. 
The  other  la  the  state  expendltxires  of  W.6- 
bUUon — which  are  financed  by  taxpayers, 
too — that  would  be  eliminated  under  the 
plan. 

Whether  Mr.  Shultz  deducted  enough  from 
tbe  coet  of  the  Insurance  plan  to  reflect  all 
the  existing  Federal  programs  that  could  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  Is  a  matter  for  dilute. 
The  Office  of  Legislation  is  using  •59.4-bll- 
llon  for  the  net  coat  to  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment of  tbe  health  insurance  plan,  and  says 
It  does  not  know  where  Secretary  Shultz  got 
bU  96a-bUUon. 

With  these  adjuatmenta.  the  Shultz  fig- 
ure would  come  down  to  about  >6S-bllllon 
for  the  net  cost  of  all  tbe  McGovem  pro- 
grams. The  Senator  has  said  he  would  add 
only  as  many  programa  as  could  be  financed 
out  of  hla  tax  reforms  and  defense  reduo- 
ttona — a  total  of  $8a-bllllon — but  has  not  In- 
dlcatwl  what  additional  programs  once  ad- 
vocated by  him  that  he  would  not  support 
at  thla  tlma. 

A  net  budget  Increase  of  $65-bU:ion  would 
clearly  require  additional  taxes,  though  not 
the  doubling  of  taxes  that  Republican  ora- 
tors are  conslstenOy  maintaining  would  be 
necessary.  They  arrive  at  ttiat  figure  by  put- 
ting the  net  new  McGovem  spending  fig- 
ure at  »90-  to  $100-bUllon,  and  arguing  that 
there  la  no  source  of  tax  increases  except  tbe 
individual  income  tax.  which  yields  about 
$94-bllllon  in  revenues  now.  Other  taxes  raise 
total  revenue  collections  to  g223-blIllon. 

As  for  where  the  budget  Is  headed  If  Mr. 
Nixon  remains  President,  very  little  has  been 
said  publicly. 

roaacASTS  on  budget 
But  two  competent,  conservative  authori- 
ties put  the  figure  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
at  $260-bUUon  In  separate  estimates  last 
week.  They  were  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  an 
economist  at  Washington  University  In  St. 
Louis  who  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  two  and  a  half  years  under 
Iti.  Nixon,  and  Eugene  F.  Rlnta.  director  of 
research  for  the  Council  of  State  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  A  spending  total  of  $260-bll- 
llon  Implies  a  deficit  of  »85-bllllon.  or  a  lit- 
tle more. 

Administration  officials  say  that  the  budg- 
etary picture,  both  for  thte  year  and  for  next 
year,  will  present  no  problems.  If  Congress 
will  set  a  spending  celling  of  $250-billlon  for 
the  current  year. 

But  many  budgetary  experts  believe  that 
It  would  be  Impossible  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  stay  within  such  a  celling,  even  If  It 
were  given  virtually  unlimited  powers  to 
eliminate  programs  by  the  legislation  Impos- 
tag  the  oeUlng.  They  believe  the  Administra- 
tion would  be  forced  to  ask  for  repeal  of  the 
celling  before  the  fiscal  year  was  out. 

One  reason  Is  that  It  prtsumably  would  not 
start  the  actual  mass  layoffs  of  Government 
personnel  that  would  be  required,  and  the 
termtoatlons  of  contracts  In  fields  such  as 
manpower  training,  until  after  the  election. 
That  would  give  It  only  about  seven  months 
to  cut  $10-bllllon  from  spendmg. 

■rracT  or  vxETNASf  bombino 
That  «10-bUllon  figtire  Includes  an  esti- 
mate for  continued  high  levels  of  bombmg  In 
Vietnam  only  through  the  end  of  this  month. 
IX  It  continues  longer,  even  greater  cuts  else- 
where would  be  required  to  bring  the  budget 
within  the  $250-bUUon  oeUlng. 

If  actual  spending  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  exceeds  $260-bmion.  there  Is  little  argu- 
ment that  It  would  also  exceed  t262-billlon 
In  the  new  fiscal  year  that  begtas  July  1, 
1973,  whoever  Is  President. 

The  figure  of  $262-bllllon  represents  the 
outar  limit  of  spending  that  could  be  toler- 
ated next  fiscal  year  without  Inflation— or 
higher  taxes — according  to  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's own  economic  philosophy.  That 
philosophy  holds  that  outlays  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  revenues  that  would  be  collected  if 
tbe  economy  were  operating  at  full  employ- 
ment. The  figure  of  $282-bllllon  represents 
these  full-employment  revenues,  an  essen- 
tially undisputed  number. 

At  least  913-biUlon  In  spending  Increases 
are  already  In  sight  for  fiscal  1974.  even  with 
Mr.  Nixon  In  the  White  House  and  without 
any  new  programs.  Some  of  the  larger  compo- 
nents Include  increases  In  civilian  and  mili- 
tary pay,  Increased  Social  Security  benefits, 
Increased  Interest  costs  and  increased  costs 
of  Medicare. 


COLORADO  READING-TUDOR  VOL- 
UNTEER  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDRgN 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Reading  Center  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  reminds  us  that  8  million  school 
cliildren  need  special  help  in  learning  to 
read. 

This  Nation  has  a  national  reading 
problem.  Most  t'-'icliers  cite  reading  u 
the  mo3t  critically  needed  compensatory 
education  for  their  disadvantaged  pu- 
pils. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  citizens  of 
Colorado  are  concerned  about  this  Na- 
tion's reading  problem,  and  are  volun- 
teering their  time  and  effort  to  give  the 
children  of  our  State  the  reading  help 
they  need. 

In  Denver,  182  volunteers  recently  par- 
ticipated in  a  2 -day  tutor  trainer  work- 
shop directed  by  the  National  Reading 
Center  and  sponsored  by  our  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Education. 

Forty  city,  county,  and  metropolitan 
school  districts  cooperated  to  sponsor  the 
workshop,  which  was  provided  at  no  cost 
to  the  local  volunteers. 

The  following  colleges,  universities  and 
organizations  also  were  participating 
sponsors:  Adams  State  College.  Commu- 
nity College  of  Denver.  Metropolitan 
State  College.  Morgan  County  Commu- 
nity College,  University  of  Northern  Col- 
orado, the  Brighton  House  of  Neighborly 
Service,  Denver  Public  Library,  Archdio- 
cese of  Denver.  Adult  Education  Tutorial 
Program,  Lookout  Mountain  School  for 
Boys.  Mountain  View  School  for  Girls, 
Neuville  Center,  and  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

These  volunteers  have  now  returned 
to  their  liome  communities  to  teach  other 
volunteers  how  to  tutor  primary  grade 
children  in  reading  beginning  this  fall. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  these  men  and  womai 
for  the  invaluable  service  they  are  ren- 
dering to  the  children  of  Colorado. 

I  am  sure  many  more  Colorado  citizens 
will  wish  to  volunteer  for  free  training  to 
become  reading  tutors  at  the  local 
schools  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Interested  Coloradans  can  volunteer 
their  services  by  contacting  the  Colorado 
State  Right-to-Read  Coordinator  at  the 
State  Library  Building,  1362  Lincoln, 
Denver  80203— pt^one  892-2181. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  learning 
disability  program  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I  applaud 
their  efforts. 


LATTIMER    MASSACRE    MEMORIAL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day, September  10,  1972,  was  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  tragic  massacre  of 
19  striking  workers  at  the  Lattimer 
Mines  near  Hazleton,  Pa.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  the  Lower  Luaerne  and  Carbon 
Counties  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council  dedi- 
cated a  Lattimer  Memorial  to  these 
striking  workers  who  were  of  Polish,  Slo- 
vak, and  Lithuanian  descent. 

I  speak  to  the  Senate  today  to  honor 
those  who  died  75  years  ago  and  to  com- 
mend the  labor  council  for  their  fitting 
tribute  of  this  year. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  coal  miners  in 
the  villages  of  Lower  Luzerne  and  Car- 
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doD  Counties  joined  a  local  of  the  United 
mne  Workers  to  combat  the  existing 
miserable  working  conditions.  They 
Ijoped  to  imijrove  their  lives,  abolish 
company  stores,  and  protect  themselves 
from  any  exploiUtlon  by  the  coal  com- 
panies. In  order  to  seek  support  from 
their  fellow  miners,  the  strikers  marched 
frwn  Harwood  on  September  10.  1897. 
At  tbe  entrance  of  the  Lattimer  Mines 
the  sheriff  of  Luzerne  County  and  his 
deputies  fired  upon  the  unarmed  union 
group.  This  senseless  attack  killed  19 

loen. 

It  is  altogether  proper  that  we  com- 
memorate this  bitter  episode  in  the  long 
struggle  for  union  rights.  These  men  lost 
their  lives  in  the  battle  for  dignity  and 
a  decent  life.  We  owe  them  our  gratitude 
and  respect.  Today,  when  many  of  our 
problems  are  different,  we  should  not 
forget  those  whose  sacrifices  gave  us 
what  we  have  today.  And  we  should  look 
to  their  courage  and  determination  to 
give  us  strengUi  to  face  our  own  chal- 
lenges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  procla- 
mation adopted  by  the  United  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  Lower  Luzerne  and 
Carbon  Counties,  in  the  city  of  Hazleton, 
Cwnmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  be 
printed  hi  the  Record.  I  am  happy  to 
make  the  Senate  aware  of  the  fitting 
tribute  to  the  Lattimer  massacre  that  oc- 
curred last  Sunday  and  would  like  to 
add  to  that  tribute  by  paying  our  respects 
to  the  19  men  who  died  75  years  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
aicoRD,  as  follows: 
Proclamat;on — The  Lattimer  Massacre 

Memorial  Year— The  "75"  Year 
Whereas,  shortly  alter  they  joined  the  first 
Local  of  the  Umted  Mine  Workers  of  America 
In  Lower  Luzerne  and  Carbon  Ckninties. 
Oommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  coal  miners 
In  the  vUlages  of  Harwood.  Cranberry,  Crys- 
tal Bldge,  Harleigh.  and  Humboldt,  near 
Haaelton.  were  ill  fed,  ill  paid,  and  Ul  treated, 
utd 

Whereas ,  these  union  men,  predominant- 
ly of  Polish.  Slovak,  and  Lithuanian  origin, 
went  on  strike  to  better  their  working  con- 
(tttloDs.  abolish  the  unfair  company  stoires. 
MMt  demand  more  for  their  work  in  and 
around  the  coal  mines,  and 

Whereas,  the  non-union  workers  at  Lattl- 
mtt  Minos  were  exploited  by  the  Coal  Com- 
pany In  order  to  defeat  the  men  on  strike, 
■od 

Whereas,  the  strikers  marched  from  Har- 
wtwd  to  seek  the  support  of  their  fellow- 
werkers  at  Lattimer  Mines  on  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 10.  1897,  and 

Whereas,  the  Sheriff  of  LviEerne  County 
and  bis  deputies  aimed  and  fired  upon  the 
unarmed  union  men  at  the  entrance  to 
Lattimer.  and 

Whereas,  the  lives  of  nineteen  strikers 
were  ended  by  tbe  savage  attack  of  the  dep- 
uty sherlfifs.  and  recorded  with  honor  here- 
in: 

THB   MASTTRED 

Sebastian  Broztowskl. 
Frank  Chrzeszeskl. 
John  Potta. 
Andrew  Jurecek. 
George  Kullck. 
Andrew  Monlkaskl. 
Raphael  Reklewlcz. 
John  Tamowlcz. 
Stanley  Zagorakl. 
Michael  Cheslock. 
Adalbert  Czaja. 
Anthony  Qrekos. 


Stephen  Juries. 

Andrew  Mleczowski. 

Clement  Platek. 

John  Skrep. 

Jacob  Tomashontas.  ^ 

Adalbert  Zlemba.  " 

Adam  Zlemtnskl. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  tlie  United 
Labor  Council,  Lower  Luzerne  and  Carbon 
Countlee.  AFL-CIO,  with  a  membersmp 
8,000.  headquarters  at  Haaleton,  Pennsylva- 
nia, that  It  call  upon  Its  Contemporarlea  to 
observe  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Lattimer  Massacre  with  apprc^riate  cere- 
moniee;  and  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the 
Site  of  the  bloody  affair  be  haUowed  by  an 
omcial  historical  Marker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museimi  Commission,  and  a 
fitting  Monument  by  organized  labor  and 
their  friends  to  the  Memory  of  the  19  union 
members  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  Trade  Unionism;  and,  be  It  further 
resolved,  that  we  call  upon  the  City  Cciuicil 
of  Hazleton,  the  Pennsylvanu  AFL-CIO  Or- 
ganization, and  the  Oovemor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth    of     Pennsylvania     to    proclaim 

•1972"  as  the  Seventy-Fifth  Lattimer  Mas- 
s&cie  Memorial  Year. 

Adopted  unanimously,  Saturday,  January 
29,  1972,  by  the  assembled  Officers.  Dele- 
gates, and  Friends,  of  the  umted  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  Lower  Luzerne  and  Car- 
bon Counties.  In  the  City  of  Hazleton.  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 


ON    MEXICAN   INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  Presidfflit.  Mexican 
Independence  Day  will  be  celebrated  on 
September  16.  and  I  look  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  the  Chicago  celebration  on 
that  day.  In  Chicago  and  Illinois  we  have 
an  outstanding  Mexican  American  Com- 
munity; it  will  be  an  honor  for  me  to 
recall  with  my  Mexican  American  friends 
Father  Miguel  Hidalgo's  "grito".  the  fa- 
mous cry  for  freedom,  which  in  1810  in- 
spired the  Mexican  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Today  the  Chicano  community  is  en- 
gaged in  a  different  but  equally  import- 
ant struggle,  a  struggle  in  this  country  to 
achieve  full  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  They  struggle  to 
raise  their  standard  of  living  and  to  live 
a  good  life.  I  support  them  in  their  as- 
pirations, and  I  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  assist  them  in  their  legiti- 
mate struggle  for  equal  opportunity.  It 
is  a  cause  which  means  very  much  to  me. 


INDIAN  TRADERS 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
starting  last  August  28.  a  hearing  was 
held  at  the  capital  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  on  the  subject 
of  Indian  traders.  I  think  that  knowing 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  the  way  I 
do  and  the  DNA  which  was  behind  all  of 
this,  I  could  have  written  an  exact  sce- 
nario before  it  ever  took  place.  Let  me 
set  the  scene. 

The  traders  have  been  Ucensed  to  do 
business  on  the  Reservation  since  the 
late  1800's,  and  they  come— and  keep 
this  in  mind — under  the  complete  dom- 
ination of  the  BIA  and  now  the  Navajo 
Nation. 

The  term  of  an  Indian  trader  is  lim- 
ited so  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
get  the  usual  bank  loans  to  make  im- 
provements on  his  projjerty.  These  im- 
provements must  be  made  at  their  own 


expense  or  on  money  Wrrowed  from 
friendly  sources. 

I  held  one  ot  these  licenses  at  one 
time,  so  I  know  a  little  bit  about  it.  al- 
though I  must  admit  that  the  last  time 
I  held  OTie  was  in  the  mld-1950's.  Ken? 
in  mind  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  ^- 
fairs,  acting  through  the  tribal  govern- 
ment, or  on  its  own,  could  at  suay  time 
revoke  or  refuse  to  reissue  a  license  to 
any  person  accused  of  mistreating  the 
Indians.  We  then  look  into  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  what  went  on. 

First,  Mr.  Louis  Bruce,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  made  a  statement  ttiat 
snjid  about  as  much  as  yesterday's 
weather  report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD,  as  fc^ows: 

STATEMBirr  or  Louis  B.  BBUoc,  Commissiokb* 
or  Indian  ArrAias 
Chairman  MacDonald  and  members  of  the 
Navajo  Tribal  CouncU  and  governmeuL;  my 
eat«emed  colleague  Alfred  Corteaa,  Asat»t«Jit 
Sxecutlve  Director  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission.; otiaer  federal  r^ueeentatives  and 
most  Importantly,  fellow  Indian  cltlaen*.  It 
is  a  pleasure,  and  I  might  add  a  most  rewaid- 
ing  pleasure,  for  me  to  appear  here  today  and 
assist  In  the  development  of  eSecttve  admin- 
istrative prooeduree  to  deal  wlt^  the  regula- 
tion of  traders  on  or  near  the  Navajo  Bes- 
ervatloa.  Thia  work  Is  extremely  Important  to 
me  as  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflalrs  emd 
as  tax  Indian,  for  It  wlU  solve  some  of  the  his- 
toric problems  which  have  oonoemed  and 
plagued  our  pteople  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  work  that  we  do  here  today  will 
be  felt  In  every  Indian  community  through- 
out the  nation,  and  this  work  vUl  net  stop 
here.  This  is  merely  tbe  boglnnlng. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  me  speak  during 
the  past  three  years  and  you  have  heitftl  me 
speak  of  my  nxmiber  one  priority,  wbicb  is, 
the  development  of  a  truly  Indian  eocmomy. 
Tou  have  heard  me  aay,  that  tfaeie  has  not 
been  a  true  Indian  economy  smce  the  pass- 
ing of  the  buS&lo.  Thia  Is  true.  My  eflorU  as 
Commissioner  of  Tnritan  Affairs  have  been  di- 
rected towards  the  development  of  a  new  In- 
dian economy.  You  have  heard  me  say  that  I 
want  to  see  Indians  buying  food  from  other 
Indians  in  Indian-owned  food  stores.  I  want 
to  see  Indians  buying  automobiles  and  pick- 
up trucks  from  Indian -owned  and  operated 
dealerships.  I  want  to  see  Indians  dealing 
with  Indian  businasamen.  both  professional 
and  tradesman.  I  want  to  see  a  truly  Indian- 
owned  economy  serving  Indian  people.  My 
goal  Is  to  see  that  the  Indian  dollar,  which  U 
so  difficultly  earned,  pass  from  one  Indian 
hand  to  another  In  this  new  Indian  economy, 
so  that  the  dollar  moves  five  or  six  times  in 
the  Indian  economy. 

Many  people  say  that  we  are  no<t  ready  for 
this  yet.  I  say  that  we  are  long  overdue.  This 
is  a  beginning.  Today  and  for  the  pe*t  sev- 
eral months  we  have  been  measuring  the 
extent  of  some  of  the  eoonomic  problems  in 
the  Wavajo  Nation.  We  are  concerned  with 
how  the  Navajo  people  obtain  their  life  serv- 
ices. The  very  food  which  ke^M  them  and 
their  children  alive  in  the  remote  parts  of 
this  Navajo  Nation,  As  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  as  an  Indian  person. I  will 
not  tolerate  conditions  which  prevent  the 
Navajo  people  from  obtaining  the  basic  life 
services  at  reasonable  cost.  Life  Is  not  easy  In 
the  Navajo  Nation  and  you  Navajo  people 
know  It  better  than  I,  but  It  Is  up  to  me  as 
principal  federal  official  involved  In  enforcing 
laws  to  protect  the  Navajo  people.  Insure  that 
the  laws  designed  to  do  this  do  not  work  to 
your  disadvantage. 

To  this  end  approximately  14  months  ago  I 
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appolnUd  Tony  Lincoln  aa  th«  ftrst  Navmjo 
ATM  Director,  of  the  BIA  Navajo  Area  Of- 
floe.  Shortly  after  aaaumlng  hla  new  aaalgn- 
ment  Mr.  Lincoln  aaked  me  what  we  would 
be  doln«  about  the  traders.  Chairman  Mac- 
Donald  alao  aakad  for  action  to  correct  Ir- 
recularttlee  which  he  felt  exlated.  I  pointed 
out  tbe  magnitude  of  the  Job  and  the  fact 
that  I  felt  we  had  a  naUon-wlde  task  to  ex- 
amine the  relationship  of  traders  on  or  neax 
the  Indian  reaeryatlons  and  that  thla  ahould 
be  undertaken  at  once.  We  then  together, 
with  iome  of  my  Waehlngton  executive  staff. 
ouUlned  a  general  couree  oS  action  invoivlng. 
not  only  the  Bureau  ot  Indian  ACalrs,  but 
several  oiher  federal  and  vUts  acenolM. 

At  thin  tune.  DJJJi.  wag  contacting  the 
Federal  Trade  C!ommUalon  for  thl*  same  ae- 
slatonce.  What  you  aee  today  la  the  fruition 
of  our  early  hopes.  The  cooperation  and 
energies  and  innovative  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commlaslon  are  known  to  many 
of  you  people  here  today.  I  want  to  publicly 
thank  the  Aaalstant  KxecuUve  Director  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlaelon,  Ui.  Corteae,  Mr, 
Richard  Lavlne.  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Regional  Director  from  Ix»  Angeles,  and 
particularly.  Mr.  George  Zervaa  the  man  on 
the  Job  here  at  Navajo. 

My  thanks  extends  to  the  many  more  pec  - 
pie  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  lx>th  Navajo  Area  Of- 
fice and  the  Washington  Office  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  us  to  this  point.  I 
want  to  remind  everyone,  however,  that  this 
is  merely  the  beginning  of  the  work  here  on 
Navajo  and  we  will  not  rest  until  I  am  as- 
sured th*t  Navajo  people  wUl  be  able  to  live 
in  an  economy  In  which  they  feel  comfortable 
and  which  they  are  adequately  protected  as 
required  by  law. 

I  offer  my  special  thanks  to  those  Navajo 
Consumers  who  have  bravely  come  forth  to 
air  their  complaints.  I  admire  their  courage 
and  any  reprisal  attempU  by  any  person  or 
groups  wUl  result  In  the  sternest  federal  ac- 
tions. If  necessary.  thU  will  include  the  rev- 
ocation of  business  licenses. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
then  there  was  a  statement  by  Peter 
MacDonald,  Chairman  of  the  Tribal 
Council,  who  also  had  and  has  the  power 
of  licenses,  but  who  at  no  time  has  done 
anything  to  bring  the  offending  traders 
Into  line.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  sUtement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RkcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  m  follows 
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STATSMXNT  BT   PTTKB  MacDONAU).  CHAIRltAN. 

Navajo  TarsAi.  Council 
Members  of  the  Joint  Hearing  Board, 
ladles  and  genUemen.  1  come  before  you  to- 
day arst  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
cooperaUon  in  convening  this  hearing  and 
InltUtlng  this  investigation  of  the  trader 
situation. 

It  U  long  overdue  and  no  doubt  provoked 
in  good  part  by  the  recent  Rockbridge  deci- 
sions, which  I  thank  DJI.A.  for  Instituting. 
I  also  thank  BIA.  and  the  F.T.C.  for  re- 
sponding so  prom.ptly. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  discuss  what  Is 
commonly  referred  to  as  "trader  problem."  It 
arises  from  the  relationship  between  the 
Navajo  people  and  the  federally  licensed 
traders  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  Is 
one  of  long  duration  and  great  complexity. 
The  trader  is  often  banker,  finance  company, 
hiring  agent,  retail  merchant,  adviser,  pawn 
broker,  purchaser  of  wool  and  livestock,  and 
arts  and  crafts.  In  short,  the  trader  Is  the 
economic  center  of  many  Navajo  communi- 
ties. The  potential  for  a.buse  of  the  practical- 
ly exclusive  privilege  of  doing  business  on 
the  Navijo  Reservation  by  the  multl-roled 
trader  Is  great.  There  Is  no  cash  flow  or 
alternative   source   of   credit,   and   there   la 


no  competing  purchaser  of  rugs  or  sliver 
work.  In  the  last  century,  rural  America  op- 
erated In  such  an  economic  system.  The 
farmer  bought  groceries  and  other  staples  on 
credit  from  a  retailer  and  paid  him  when  bis 
crop  or  livestock  were  sold.  Such  Is  the  pre- 
vailing economic  system,  la  many  parts  of 
the  Reservation.  It  Is  miles  to  a  market  other 
than  the  trader.  There  are  few  banks  at 
which  to  cash  checks.  Rugs  and  sUver  Jewelry 
replace  cash.  There  Is  little  cash  flow  and 
most  economic  activity  is  strictly  barter.  The 
negative  aspects  of  this  system  depend  upon 
cash  being  kept  out  of  circulation  and  the 
lack  of  competition. 

The  most  common  allegations  made  against 
traders  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Unlawful  retention  of  welfare  checks, 

(2)  Artlflcally  Inflated  prices  for  goods, 

(3)  Violation  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act, 

(4)  Excessively  high  Interest  rates, 
(6)   False  debit  entries  for  alleged  "pur- 
chases," and, 

(6)  Problems  arising  frotn  the  sale  and 
disposition  of  dead  pawn. 

It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  the  function  of  this 
Joint  Board  to  Investigate  and  report  with 
respect  to  these  alleged  trader  abuses  so 
that  appropriate  rules,  reg\xlatloiis  and  laws 
may  be  enacted  to  remedy  any  such  prob- 
lems. 

The  original  trader  regulation  statutes  were 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  an  tige  of  reform 
to  shield  the  Navajo  consumer  from  undue 
business  exploitation.  They  contain  specific 
promises  by  tho  federal  government.  They 
clearly  establish  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  the  trading  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  these  statutes.  In  spite 
of  the  explicit  responsibility  set  out  in  the 
statutes,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalrs.  Nav- 
ajo Area  Office  has,  by  its  non -enforcement 
of  these  regulations,  informally  repealed  the 
trading  regulations  and  Ignored  the  enforce- 
ment obligation  Imposed  upon  it  by  the  stat- 
utes. This  gross  administrative  abdication  of 
statutory  obligation  away  and  excused  by 
local  Area  Office  personnel  under  the  guise  of 
promoting  Indian  oelf-deternxlnation. 

The  findings  of  these  Joint  Hearings  should 
enable  us,  together  with  the  BIA,,  O.E.O., 
the  Office  of  Minority  Er.terprl.se  and  other 
appropriate  federal  agencies,  to  develop  and 
encourage  a  system  of  free  enterprise  which 
will  In  Itself  e3ect  a  partial  cure  of  many 
of  the  alleged  wrongs. 

To  complete  the  remedial  action,  of  course, 
certain  regulatory  measures  may  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  Navajo  Nation,  B.I.A.  and  the 
PTC. 

Witnesses  from  throughout  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion will  be  Involved  in  these  hearings.  Many 
do  not  speak  or  understand  English,  but 
appropriate  interpreters  will  be  provided  as 
will  all  of  the  services  of  my  office  and  my 
staff. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  any  attempts 
to  Intimidate  witnesses  or  take  reprisals  of 
any  kind  against  any  Navajo  witnesses  in 
these  hearings  will  be  viewed  v/lth  the  sever- 
est dlspleasvu*  by  the  Navajo  Nation.  The 
focus  of  these  hearings  must  remain  upon 
protection  of  and  fair  dealing  for  the  indi- 
vidual Navajo  consumer.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  this  endeavor,  that  there  be  main- 
tained throughout,  an  atmosphere  allowing 
the  free  exchange  of  information  between 
those  conducting  the  hearings  and  Navajo 
consumers. 

I  would  also,  at  this  time,  like  to  make 
clear  the  position  of  the  Navajo  Nation  on 
these  matters.  The  Navajo  Nation  is  bound 
to  a  policy  of  protection  of  the  Navajo  people. 
The  Navajo  Tribe  mv.st  not  and  will  not  be 
a  knowing  accomplice  In  denying  Navajo  con- 
sumers the  fullest  protection  granted  by 
law.  Disregard  for  the  law  and  the  flaunting 
of  regulations  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs or  any  traders  must  be  eliminated. 

The  resolution  of  problems  with  trading 
practices  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  will  not 
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be  simple  or  solved  overnight.  More  and  bet- 
ter answers  will  evolve  from  the  creative 
initiative  of  those  concerned  and  the  testi- 
mony take.T  in  these  hearings.  We  must  be 
resolute  and  we  must  continue  to  seek  •Qia- 
tions  to  this  problem 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
that  you  ajre  here  and  thank  you  for  the 
opporluiUty  to  express  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. At  this  time  I  would  like  to  request  an 
opportunity  to  address  this  hearing  at  Its 
close,  after  the  evidence  Is  In,  In  order  to 
provide  specific  recommendations. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
then  there  is  the  rather  short  and  eva- 
sive statement  of  Anthony  P.  Lincoln, 
who  is  area  director  of  the  BIA  and  who 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Joint  BIA-FedersJ  Trade  group.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  statements 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  the  in- 
terested Senators  might  understand  the 
background  of  superficiality  that  pre- 
ceded and  prevailed  throughout  the 
hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Anthont  P.  Lincoln,  Aeea 
DiRECTOB,  Navajo  Area  OyricK,  Bukeau  or 
Indian  Atfairs 

Since  assuming  my  post  as  Area  Director 
of  the  Navajo  Area,  approximately  14  months 
ago  my  nvunber  one  priority  has  been  the 
establishment  of  mechanisms  to  Insure  that 
the  Navajo  people  are  fairly  treated  by  all  of 
the  commercial  activities  on  the  reservation, 
especially  the  traders. 

Shortly  after  assuming  my  position  at  Win- 
dow Rock  I  contacted  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  asked  when  we  could  com- 
mence the  necessary  Investigation  of  the 
activities  of  traders  on  and  near  the  Navajo 
Reservation  which  would  precede  the  devel- 
opment of  proper  administrative  procedures 
to  Insure  fair  treatment  for  Navajo  people 
Commissioner  Bruce  Informed  me  of  his  to- 
tentlons  to  examine  the  entire  trader  rela- 
tionship with  Indian  people  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  had  assigned  some 
of  his  top  level  Washington  staff  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  Joint  Investigation  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlasion.  The  Com- 
missioner asked  me  to  hold  off  my  Independ- 
ent action  until  we  could  mount  an  effect  of 
natlon-wlde  federal  operation. 

Many  of  you  here  today  are  familiar  with 
what  has  resulted.  The  Joint  BIA-Federal 
Trade  Commission  investigation  and  study  of 
trader  conditions  on  the  Navajo  Reservation 
which  I  understand  v?Ul  be  expanded  to  other 
Indian  reservation  areas  of  this  nation.  ^^ 
Not  only  as  the  Area  Director  of  the  largest 
BIA  area  and  as  the  principal  federal  repre- 
sentative here,  but  more  particularly  as  a 
Navajo.  I  am  delighted  at  the  Interest  of  the 
federal  government  In  my  people. 

My  hope  for  the  future  Is  bright.  Last  year 
when  I  first  arrived  here  a  law  suit  was  pend- 
ing between  my  people  and  the  former  BIA 
Area  Director  regarding  discrepancies  ana 
the  activities  of  traders  and  the  faUure  oi 
BIA  to  enforce  the  regulations.  This  condi- 
tion made  my  heart  sick  for  I  can  recsn 
very  little  change  In  the  BIA  attitude  since 
my  chUdhood  on  this  reservation.  To  my 
knowledge,  and  my  knowledge  extends  not 
only  as  a  BIA  employee  but  as  a  former 
Tribal  employee  of  many  years,  there  has  been 
no  agreement  between  the  Tribe  and  BLA  to 
determine  the  enforcement  mechanisms  oi 
trader  regulations.  One  of  my  side  Interestam 
my  former  employment  as  a  Tribal  employee 
was  to  find  out  just  exactly  where  the  bucx 
stopped  between  the  Tribe  and  Bureau  in 
enforcing  the  regulations.  Unfortunately,  i 
wasn't  able  to  determUie  this.  Possibly  tne 
answer  vras  that  no  one  knew  exactly  where 
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tta  buck  stopped  or  possibly  becauw  no  one 
Mated  to  know. 

Today  this  investlgaUon  and  the  hearings 
yg^na  into  focus  many  of  the  problexne 
^l3i  have  faced  our  people  fca-  yeara.  I 
■v^w.  the  Commissioner's  concern  and  I  also 
dum  his  enthusiasm  for  the  results  that  will 
^^«  from  this  open  airing  of  problems  that 
have  been  festering  In  the  Navajo  NaUon  for 
Man  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
b^ore  this  panel  and  I  have  appreciated 
Utf  opportunity  to  share.  In  my  own  nnall 
pgjt,  with  the  supportive  work  to  this  In- 
witlgatlDn.  You're  assured  of  my  continued 
japport  as  Area  Director  of  the  Navajo  Area 
^odas  an  individual  Navajo  citizen  In  the 
mecMsful  cMnpletlon  of  this  much  needed, 
ud  long  overdue  work.  You  can  be  aesiired 
Uiat  this  office  wlU  vigorously  explore  the 
nvlaed  regulations  which  wlU  reaullt  from 
these  hesurtngs. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
naturally,  the  Indian  traders  were  paint- 
ed as  being  the  worst  kind  of  rascals, 
completely  devoid  of  any  feeling  for  their 
red  brothers.  One  headline  that  went 
pretty  well  across  the  country  told  that 
price  tags  were  27  percent  higher  at  trad- 
ing posts.  Again,  having  been  a  trader, 
I  can  recall  having  to  pay  $100  a  ton  to 
get  hay  delivered  to  my  post,  and  while 
I  never  tried  to  figure  out  what  it  cost 
me  personally  to  truck  my  supplies  in 
over  90  miles  of  an  almost  unmarked 
road,  I  can  assure  Senators  that  the 
costs  were  much  higher  than  landing  this 
merchandise  by  trahi  or  aircraft  if  they 
were  available. 

While  the  road  situation  on  the  res- 
ervation has  greatly  improved  since  my 
day,  there  are  still  many  posts  where 
approach  roads  nearly  tear  a  truck  to 
pieces,  and  this  has  some  bearing  on 
the  prices.  During  all  of  these  years  these 
braders  have  served  as  bankers  and  ad- 
visers; they  have  carried  the  sick  to  hos- 
pitals when  the  medicine  man  could  not 
cure;  they  have  buried  the  dead;  they 
have,  in  most  of  the  cases  I  know  of, 
been,  in  effect,  the  only  friends  the  In- 
dians have  had. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  Navajos  are 
not  pueblo  dwellers;  they  do  not  Uve  in 
towns;  they  are  seminomadics ;  and  in 
many  cases  they  Uve  more  than  50  miles 
from  a  trading  post,  and  this  adds  not 
only  to  the  cost  of  the  merchandise,  but 
to  the  cost  of  obtaining  it. 

Much  has  been  said  in  these  hearings 
about  pawn.  Pawn  has  always  been  the 
Indians'  credit  card.  He  would  place  his 
or  her  jewelry  up,  and  the  trader  would 
issue  credit,  and  while  I  know  there  are 
some  traders  who  have  violated  the  im- 
written  rule  about  pawn,  I  have  never 
known  a  trader  who  sold  pawn  as  long 
as  the  Indian  was  alive.  But,  as  I  have 
indicated  earlier,  I  never  had  a  bad  credit 
experience  with  a  Navajo  or  Hop!  In- 
dian, and  I  often  wished  that  my  white 
customers  were  as  diligent  in  their  credit 
responsibilities   as   were  my  Indians. 

The  whole  point  of  this  recitation  in 
the  Record  today  is  not  necessarily  to 
criticize  the  hearings  that  were  held  in 
Window  Rock,  but  to  point  out,  as  was 
pointed  out  the  other  day  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  there  is  something  con- 
tinually wrong  with  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  when  it  cannot  even  get 
tbe  courage  to  enforce  the  rules  that 
have  been  on  the  books  for  years.  There 
ie  something  wrong  with  the  BIA  when 


it  continues  to  want  to  coddle  and  pa 
temalize  the  Indians  Instead  of  giving 
them  a  chance  to  show  thfan  what  they 
can  do  on  their  very  own. 

Two  groups  of  Indians  hi  my  State  of 
Arizona  come  to  my  mind  in  this  con- 
nection both  of  whom  live  as  neighbors 
on  the  Colorado  River,  the  Chemehuevls 
and  the  Mohaves.  who  have  been  asking 
the  BIA  for  more  years  than  I  can  re- 
member for  a  paltry  sum  of  money  that 
would  oiaWe  them  to  refurWsh  a  gener- 
ating plant  they  operate  and  from  the 
sale  of  this  electjicity  would  enable  them 
to  become,  in  the  Icmg  run.  independent 
to  conduct  their  business,  as  they  say. 
without  the  constant  meddling  hands  of 
the  BIA  behig  imposed  on  them. 

It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to  me  to 
watch  and  see  what  happens  as  a  result 
of  this  investigation  drummed  up  by  a 
group  of  young  nonpractlclng  lawyers 
and  academic  tyjpes;  and  if  they  can  get 
the  BIA  to  do  those  things  no  one  else 
has  been  able  to  do.  I  say  my  hat  is  off 
to  them. 

If  it  is  the  aim  of  the  BIA  to  replace 
all  white  traders  with  Indians,  fine  and 
dandy.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  refuse 
to  issue  or  reissue  Ucenses;  but  I  {dead 
with  them  not  to  try  to  destroy  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  majority  of  these  trad- 
ers who  have  meant  so  much  to  the  In- 
dian. If  attack  is  called  for,  single  out 
the  violators — and  we  all  know  there  are 
some — but  let  us  not  put  everyone  in  the 
same  kettle. 

It  is  tUne  that  this  agency  of  Govern- 
ment began  to  act  out  its  resptwisibllitieB 
to  Indians  across  this  country  by  taking 
a  more  active  role  in  doing  for  them  those 
things  that  need  to  be  done.  The  time  is 
long  past  due. 


aoopf 


AGNEW  ATTACK  ON 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  almost 
a  year  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  has  created  a  substantial  stir  in 
the  field  of  psychology  by  his  distorted 
attacks  on  some  of  the  approaches  used 
in  that  field.  He  has  made  it  appear  as 
though  a  large  number  of  psychologists 
support  the  heavy  use  of  drtigs  to  correct 
behavioral  patterns  of  schoolchildren. 
This  is  not  the  case,  and  the  record 
should  be  set  straight. 

In  order  to  give  a  balanced  view  (rf  the 
real  trends  now  occurring  in  the  field  of 
behavioral  psychology,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  by  Howard  M. 
Sloane.  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Dr.  Sloane's  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  Vice  President  and  helps  to  estab- 
lish the  views  of  reputable  psychologists. 
There  being  no  objectiwi.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Tm  UNimsiTT  or  Utah, 
Sou  hake  Citw,  Utah.  March  17. 1972. 
The  Vici  Prbsidmjt, 
VS.  SenaU, 
•WatKington,  DJO. 

Mt  Dkak  Mb.  Vicx  Paismawr:  As  an  advo- 
cate and  practitioner  of  what  you  have  called 
"behavlonl  thinking."  I  wonder  U  I  might 
take  a  few  mlnutee  of  your  time  to  reqwnd 
to  some  aq>ecta  of  your  HOrembCfr  17  ^Mech 
to  the  Illinois  AgrteoltanJ  AaneiatiDn.  I 
feel  that  tbe  Importanee  of  edncatlon.  and 
tbe  Importance  of  providing  our  children 


wtth  tb*  beet  edueatton  avaJlabto.  naka  it 
tmperattva  that  wa  tonanlata  ditiWoni  on 
tba  baala  of  fast  laUMT  than  en  wbat  a  I 
indtvMnal  baa  aald.  OtiaBmtm  book 
mtdom  aad  Dtfnittw  «om  nU 
wbat  is  gotng  on  in  ptaow 
analyslB  baa  bMB  vpttad  to 
doaa  it  miiewnt  a  tmcn 
In  tba  ftald  ara  prr— ottng.  Vor 
on  thta.  X  migb*  aug—t  that  yon  i 
ot  ttaa  npoci  vt  tbe  HKW  Wock 
BobaTtor  liiMllfciiaHiw    avaUabte  fraaa  tba 
O0ae  uf  Bdnnatlnn 

Let  me  start  by  noting  tbat  tbe  BiaJorlty  a< 
actual  edneattenal  procnma  sianttaiad  in 
your  qteeeb  are  not  baaed  vq^on  a  bebayiar 
analyaU  approach.  Actually,  moat  ofUlHB 
repreeent  approaehea  wblcA  nearly  evaty  b»- 
bavlorlst  working  In  aduoattOB  dlnwna.  Ba- 
havlorlBts  nearly  to  a  man  feel  ttmt  tba  «aa 
at  drags  to  modlty  acbool  eblldnn's  babatekr 
la  not  warranted   (otbar  tbaa  tor  dbnvdeca 
such  as  epilepsy) .  that  tbe  attampta  tbat  bav« 
been  made  to  "Xrapmn  teamtae"  and  to 
"control   hyperactivity   in   aetuMl   cbfldran 
using  drugs   such   as   rttalln   are   not  <mly 
Tinwarrantad,     but     deO^tety     nitrtiMlieblei 
tbat     tbeee     proeedures     prohtttlt     aetoal 
ueeful     learning,     that     Kennetb     Olaik's 
soggeetlons     eoncemlag     the     developsBent 
of    drugs    to    prevent    alleged    mliuas    of 
power  by  politicians  Is  mlaguldad.  unwtae  and 
unfeasible,  that  tbe  objectives  and  proce- 
dures of  "peychoeodal"  and  "paydiodraaBa" 
approaches  are  similarly  undeetrable  and  have 
no  empirical  basis  or  phUoeopbleal  Juatiflca- 
tlon.  and  so  forth.  All  eif  tbeee  approaebaa, 
which  you  have  linked  with  a  bebavloral  ap- 
proach, are  the  very  things  "bebavlortata"  feel 
are  moot  unwise  and  LueffecUTe. 

As  the  HKW  report  will  Indicate  to  you.  be- 
havior modlflcatlcoi  ^proacbes  In  education 
have  mostly  stressed  tbe  teaching  of  baalc 
skins.  There  have  been  no  programs  I  am 
familiar  with  which  have  attempted  what 
some  right  call  "mind  control**  or  "ebaraetar 
molding"  In  the  area  of  personal  nthiea.  A 
possible  exception  to  this  Is  tbat  many  pro- 
grams have  Included  work  skill  aoqnialtion 
learning  to  Independently  complete  work  and 
homewcu-k  assignments,  and  to  value  sucb 
things.  It  Is  true  that  a  few  people  have  sug- 
gested that  this  la  Inculcating  middle  oUm 
values. 

Behavioral  education  programs  stteai  in- 
dividuality more  than  any  other  approach. 
The  entire  approach  Is  antithetical  to  your 
assertion  that  "To  the  behavlorist.  man  is  not 
an  individual:  he  Is  one  of  a  herd,  a  particle 
In  a  mass  of  humanity. ..."  A  major  assunq>- 
tion  of  all  behaviorism  Is  that  the  way  an 
Individual  acts  Is  a  function  of  the  paraonal 
Interactions   he   has   bad   in    bla  life,   tbat 
there  are  not  "group  varlablea"  but  only  fac- 
tors which  affect  the  individual,  and  that  tbe 
specific  function  of  events  on  individuals  Is 
different  for  every  person  as  a  result  of  his 
particular  experience  and  makeup,  what  peo- 
ple say  about  behaviorlstlc  programs,  and 
what  actuaUy  goes  on  are  often  quSte  dla- 
slmllar.  Probably  stemming  fr«n  tbe  early 
work  and  writings  of  Watson,  bebaviorlam 
has  always  received  a  "bad  press"  In  many 
reepects.  Unfortunately,  rather  than  looking 
to  aee  what  actuaUy  U  the  case,  many  people 
base  their  conceptions  on  this  bad  press  and 
on  what  others  state  Is  tbe  caae.  Wltb  aU 
respect,  your  speech  suggested  tbat  you  bad 
TOO  direct  ch'   personal   experience   wltb   be- 
havioral programs,  but  that  you  bad  relied 
on  various  secondary  aouroes.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  you  would  have  an  entirety  dif- 
ferent opinion  given  sufficient,  accurate  In- 
fc»Tnatlon. 

You  also  stated  tbat  the  behavlorist  feels 
that  man  ". . .  needs  to  be  aaved  from  blmaelf 
by  a  superior  elite.  ..."  I  assume,  perbape 
incorrectly,  that  this  is  largely  baaed  upon 
EKlnner's  book.  In  practice,  behavioral  pro- 
grams are  probably  the  moat  "apvi"  aa  far 
as  not  secretly  manipulating  people.  A  be- 
havior analysis  approach,  whether  to  educa- 
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tlon  or  tbempy,  requires  e*pllclt  and  clear 
statement  of  the  obJectlvcB  in  »lvanc«.  More 
than  In  any  other  approach,  these  objectlyes 
are  made  expUrtt  for  the  patron  or  cUent  in 
advanc*  or  starting  a  program.  tJsually  they 
are  ftrmul»t«d  with  him.  students  in  a  be - 
hatlor  moaiflcfttlon  program  usuafly  know 
eractly  what  the  goala  of  the  progrram  are 
from   the   rery   begtonh*,   while  iBsost   stu- 
dents find  that  Bchool  la  a  'Secret"  process 
wboM  objectlvee  are  kept  hidden  from  them. 
In  a  school  or  class  whoee  objectives  are  thus 
made  public  and  explicit,  the  etudents  and 
parents  are   In  the   best  poaltJon   to   exert 
control  over  the  educaUoiial  objectives.  I  have 
bean  told,  although  I  do  not  know  It  for  a 
ract,  that  parenta  in  the  two  behavlorlatlc 
follow-through    programs    are    among    the 
moat   ardent  supporters  of  these  programs, 
and  that  a  major  reason  for  this  la  that  they 
tcnow  the  program  Is  trying  to  teach  their 
children,  and  are  able  to  have  easy  Input  to 
the  program.  I  am  sure  that  the  fact  that 
they  see   their  children  learning  something 
for  the  first  lime  Is  another  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  these  programs. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  Interpret 
the  entire  field  In  terms  of  the  book  Beyond 
Freedom  and  Dignity.  In  it.  Skinner  is  trying 
to  do  two  things.  The  first  Is  to  translate 
eechnlcfcl  laboratory  findings  as  social  Im- 
per*tlv«a.  This  la  always  a  reflection  of  the 
person  doing   the  translation,  and  never  a 
simple  faetuitl  Interpretation  of  the  science. 
The  second  thing  he  U  trying  to  do  U  deduce 
what  he  feeU  are  the  necessary  lines  of  social 
action  based  upon  hU  translation  of  the  data. 
This  has  no  more  to  do  with  behavioral  sci- 
ence than  the  statemenU  that  we  should 
drop  nuclear  bombs  on  all  communist  coun- 
tries, or  that  we  should  reveal  aU  our  nuclear 
daU   to  all   countries,   reflect   the   current 
sUtus  of  nuclear  physics.  Skinner's  contrlbu- 
Uona  to  the  field  of  behavioral  science  ore 
revered  by  nearly  all  familiar  with  behavioral 
science.  His  social  deducUons,  however,  are 
his  own,  and  have  no  status  as  dogma  with 
anyone  I  know. 

Very  truly  yours. 

How  AID  N.  BvojJTt,  Jr.,  Ph.  D., 

Pro/eaaoT  of  Kdticational  Paycholoffy. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BENNETT 
BEFORE  TAX  SECTION  OF  AMER- 
ICAN BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  speech 
made  recenUy  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bknnett) 
before  the  tax  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Anoclation  in  San  Francisco.  Sena- 
tor BBKNWT  spoke  of  tax  reform  and  of 
some  of  the  tax  reform  measures  which 
have  be^n  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  as  well  as  other  tax  reform 
measures  which  are  yet  to  be  introduced. 
Senator  B«nnett  demonstrates,  in  this 
address,  his  usual  keen  ability  for  seeing 
through  matters  and  of  extricating  the 
Important  issues  inunedlately  and  with 
great  foresight.  .     ,     ^x.    j, 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah.  I  have 
the  honor  at  present  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Finance  Committee,  where  he  is 
the  ranking  minority  member.  As  I  have 
said  before,  Senator  Bnmrrr  always  acts 
in  a  manner  which  brings  honor  to  him- 
self and  to  his  State  of  Utah.  His  Ideas 
are  always  well  thought  out.  and  he  is 
the  epitome  of  a  noble  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bmvms  rfsnarkg  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^^  , 

There  being  no  obJectiMi.  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 


BMUARKS  or  HONOaABLE  Walxjicb  F. 
BZHKTIT 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
the  Tax  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Aaeo- 
clatlon  and  to  talk  to  you  about  taxes  and 
tax  reform.  There  is  an  old  saylug  that  noth- 
ing la  this  world  Is  certain  except  death  and 

On  Capitol  Hill  we've  succeeded  in  amend- 
ing that  adage  so  that  nothing  In  this  world 
Is  certain  except  death,  taxes  and  tax  reform. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 — which  has 
been  described  as  the  most  comprehensive 
tax  reform  In  history— has  not  satisfied  the 
purlste'  taste  for  tax  reform;  It  seems  rather 
to  have  merely  whetted  their  appetite  for 
more.  And  not  surprisingly,  the  prime  can- 
didates for  tax  reform  are  the  same  old 
favorites  that  are  always  highlighted  In  tax 
reform  scenarios — the  depletion  allowance; 
capital  gains;  State  and  municipal  bond  In- 
terest; rapid  depreciation;  and  the  Inveet- 
ment  tax  credit. 

Diirlng  the  past  year,  however,  two  new- 
comers have  been  added  to  this  allstar  list— 
the  ADR,  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range, 
which  provides  business  with  greater  flex- 
ibility in  calculating  depreciation  allowances, 
and  the  minimum  tax.  And  since  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  began,  an  additional  25 
have  been  Identified. 

Frankly  I  suspect  a  principal  reason  for 
the  popularity  of  the  most  popular  targets 
of  the  tax  reformer  Is  that  these  Items  In- 
volve tremendous  amounts  of  revenue,  and 
this  distinguishes  them  from  other  featiires 
of  the  law  where  tax  reform  may  truly  be  In 
order,  but  where  the  glamour  Is  far  less 
apparent. 

The    chief    tool    of    the    tax    reformer    Is 
rhetoric.  It  always  has  been,  and  I  suspect  it 
always  will  be.  And  In  the  araenal  of  rhetoric, 
•equity"  la  the  principal  offensive  weapon. 
It  takes  many  forms.  It  may  be  the  simple 
cry  that  the  "Taxes  are  unfair."  Or  It  may 
show  up  In  allegations  and  charges  that  cer- 
tain bxislnesses  pay  only  5  percent  or  10  per- 
cent of  their  income  In  the  form  of  Federal 
taxes.    Another    variation,    one    which    has 
drawn   considerable   attention   this   year   Is 
the     "disclosure"— (and     that     Is     another 
cllch6  in  the  Jargon  of  tax  reform)— that  106 
persons  In  the  United  States  In  1970  had  ad- 
lusted  gross  income  above  »200,000  without 
paying  any  tax.  With  this  "dlscloeure"  came 
the  denunciation  that  our  tax  laws  are  a 
failure,  that  they  are  so  shot  through  with 
loopholes  that  106  people  could  avoid  paying 
their  fare  share  of  the  cost  of  Government. 
Well    this  is  a  Presidential  election  year, 
and  rhetoric  of  all  sorts  is  to  be  expected, 
and  In  the  tax  field,  our  candidates  are  not 
letting  the   people   down.   On   the   contrary. 
tax  reform   rhetoric   reached   a   fever  pitch 
shortly  before  the   Congressional   recess   for 
the  "other"  national  conveatlon  In  July.  One 
of    the    leading    candidates    was    promising 
voters  In  a  well-known  western  SUte  that 
he  would  Junk  the  tax  law   as  we  know  It 
today  and  replace  It  with  a  new  tax  system 
which  not  only  would  finance  the  expenses 
of  running  the  Oovernmenl.  but  in  the  proc- 
ess  would    also    redistribute   the    wealth    of 
America.    Parenthetically,    I    wonder    if    he 
would  also  eliminate  the  need  for   tax  at- 
torneys. At  about  the  same  time  In  Wash- 
ington,  one   of   the   leading   non-candidates 
was  proposing  to  repeal  54  provisions  which 
"provide  benefits"  under  the  tax  law.  "Tax 
reform"  with  everything  the  term  connotes, 
was  also  a  primary  plank  in   the  platform 
of  other  aspirants  to  the  Presidency. 

But  whether  It  will  be  moved  to  action  by 
rhetoric  or  by  the  type  of  piercing  analysis 
of  a  tax  statute  of  which  you  gentlemen  of 
the  tax  bar  are  constantly  giving  them,  one 
thing  is  clear— the  Mth  Congress,  which  will 
convene  In  January  1973.  18  going  to  be  deep- 
ly immersed  In  tax  reform.  Regardless  of 
who  wins  In  Kovember.  the  American  people 
have  been  promised  tax  reform.  Both  the 
present  Administration  npd  its  challengers 


are  already  busy  mapping  their  programs. 
I  have  no  inside  Information  as  to  what  the 
present  Treasury's  plans  might  contain,  but 
I  would  speculate  that  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
foreign  income,  pension  plans  and  Sub- 
chapter S  Corporations  all  are  being  carefully 
searched  for  i>osslble  Improvements.  And  1 
should  think  further  that  "simplification" 
will  be  the  touchstone  for  their  new  pro- 
grams. 

But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  myself.  Tax  re- 
form is  a  generic  term  with  countless  varia- 
tions. For  most  people,  certainly  the  man 
en  the  street,  tax  reform  Is  synonymous  with 
tax  reduction.  This  Is  certainly  understand- 
able, since  lately  they've  become  accustomed 
to  receiving  tax  cuts  every  tlm«  the  call  for 
tax  reform  reaches  the  kind  of  crescendo  it 
seems  now  to  be  approaching.  Look  at  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964;  the  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1965;  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969; 
and  even.  If  you  will,  witness  the  Revenue  Act 
of   1971. 

After  these  many  years  of  conditioning  tax- 
payers to  expect  almost  annual  "fiscal  divi- 
dends" from  tax  reform,  it  wovUd  seem  to  me 
that  Congress  would  again  find  it  very  dilB- 
colt  to  produce  anything  labelled  "tax 
reform"  eflort  without  significant  tax  re- 
ductions for  low  and  middle  Income  tax- 
payers. 

But  If  Congress  should  succumb  to  the 
attraction  of  tax  cuts — and  It  Ifl  a  mighty 
powerful  political  Itire — then  we  will  have 
surrendered,  and  loet,  what  ahould  be  the 
sine  qua  non  of  any  succesaful  current  tax 
reform;  that  Is,  to  produce  additional  revenue 
which  wUl  help  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  battle  against 
inflation.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  hidden 
tax  of  inflation  can  be  a  more  vicious  levy 
than  aU  the  Federal  and  State  Income  taxes 
combined.  Every  person  In  the  whole  nation 
would  benefit  If  we  could  eradicate  Inflation 
and  this  should  rank  high  among  Congres- 
sional objectives  of  tax  reform. 

And  speaking  of  the  desired  piloses  of  tax 
reform,  some  of  Its  most  vocal  of  advocates 
look  on  their  efforts  prlmarUy  aa  a  way  of 
financing  broad  new  programs  of  social  re- 
form. This  Utopian  dream  of  bending  the  tax 
law  to  the  goals  of  social  reform  has  been 
with  us  ever  since  the  Idea  of  a  progressive 
Income  tax  was  adopted,  but  it  has  found  Its 
zenith  in  the  proposals  of  one  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  which  would  redis- 
tribute the  Income  of  America  by  taxing  It 
away  from  the  earnings  of  middle  and  upper 
Income  groups  and  giving  the  proceeds  to  the 
poor,  for  whom  any  work  requirement  would 
be  considered  a  form  of  slavery. 

The  theory  for  the  proposal,  I  guess.  Is  that 
the  richest  nation  on  earth  should  be  able 
to  buy  Its  way  out  of  the  guilt  feeUng  caused 
by  the  existence  of  poverty,  by  giving  money 
to  people  who  are  poor. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  said  "No!" 
If  people  are  poor  and  are  in  need  of  help  to 
aid  in  supporting  their  famUles,  then  we 
should  provide  them  with  a  Job  opportunity 
and  thereby  help  them  to  help  themselves, 
but  we  should  not  simply  give  tax  money 
away. 

To  do  so  would  polarize  the  American  peo- 
ple into  two  groups,  one  composed  of  those 
who  "get"  and  the  other  made  up  of  those 
who  "pay."  The  (2.400  grant  to  a  famUy  of 
four  as  the  House  welfare  bill  called  for  was 
not  the  Issue.  That  is  a  modest  amount  by 
anyone's  standards.  But  that  level  of  pay- 
ment would  put  26  mlUlon  people  on  the 
welfare  rolls  at  a  cost  of  $13  billion  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  as  you  raise  the 
basic  benefit  level,  you  raise  the  numbers  of 
people  and  the  cost. 

Once  we  embark  on  a  program  of  giving  tax 
money  away — a  "guaranteed  annual  Income" 
Is  how  It  Is  described — It  would  be  difficult 
to  confine  the  payment  level  to  $2,400.  If  the 
grant  were  raised  to  $3,000,  then  72  million 
people  soon  would  be  eligible  and  the  coet 
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■ould  raise  to  $48  billion.  At  the  $6,600  level 
ioommended  In  a  blU  Introduced  by  Senator 
JZoovem  on  July  29,  1971,  114  mUUon  peo- 
SiMtould  share  $80  bUllon.  Can  you  Imagine 
Zn  than  half  the  people  of  America  being 
OB  welfare?  I  shudder  to  think  what  the  tax 
-stem  would  look  like  that  would  have  to 
^tact  enough  revenue  from  the  working 
OQe-luOf  of  our  people  to  support  the  other 
hijf  In  Idleness. 

If  I  seem  to  be  quaking  slightly  here  at 
the  apesiter'a  platform,  It  Is  because  we  have 
lieen  offered  a  glimpse  of  that  kind  of  a  tax 
nstem,  and  It  Is  not  reassuring.  In  a  speech 
^titled.  "Tax  Reform  and  Redistribution  of 
Inoome,"  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  suggests  that  one  way  of  financing 
his  plan  to  give  $1,000  to  every  person  In  the 
country  would  be  to  Junk  the  present  tax 
gyjtem  and  substitute  a  flat  tax  of  33 'i  per- 
cent of  total  Income.  Total  Income;  no  de- 
ductions; no  credlte;  no  personal  exemp- 
tions—nothing  but  total  Income.  Such  a  plan 
n,wht  be  called  total  reform.  The  $1,000  grant 
vould  not  be  taxed;  It  would  be  subtracted 
txom  the  tax.  Aside  from  that,  every  tax- 
psver  across  America  from  the  lower  middle 
Income  wage  earners  on  up  to  the  most  suc- 
oe»ful  businessman  would  be  taxed  at  pre- 
cWy  the  same  rate. 

Ii  such  a  tax  system  eqtiltable?  It  treats 
UM  man  with  large  medical  expenses  Just 
like  his  neighbor  who  spends  his  money  on 
riotous  living.  It  taxes  the  man  who  supports 
churches  and  schools  the  same  as  one  whose 
Income  Is  spent  on  luxuries.  Great  achieve- 
ments and  mediocre  are  taxed  alike.  Immedi- 
ate profits  and  long-term  gains,  too.  are 
taxed  Identically.  And,  a  flat  tax  like  this 
ignores  the  fact  that  one  taxpayer  may  pay 
Urge  State  and  local  tax  bUls,  while  another 
similarly  situated  taxpayer  Is  tax-free  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

Not  only  would  such  a  system  not  provide 
tax  equity.  It  would  be  even  more  fraught 
with  tax  Inequities  than  today's  law  Is.  And 
I  submit  that  the  American  people  not  only 
do  not  want  It,  but  would  not  stand  for  It. 
It  Is  not  fair  for  a  rich  man  and  a  poor  man 
to  pay  the  same  tax  rate,  and  It  Is  not  fair 
for  taxpayers  with  the  same  Income  to  have 
to  pay  the  same  tax  when  one's  situation  cries 
rsgardless  of  any  ^>eclal  circumstances.  In 
these  respects,  the  flat  tax  approach  violates 
both  the  principal  of  vertical  equity  and 
horizontal  equity.  In  my  Judgment,  a  good 
tax  system  Is  one  which  seeks  to  fairly  bal- 
■nce  the  need  for  Investment  on  the  one 
hand,  (which  can  lead  to  new  Jobs  and 
peater  prosperity  for  us  all)  and  consump- 
Uon  on  the  other  hand,  (which  means  that 
the  people  must  have  sufficient  Income  after 
taxei  to  purchase  the  output  of  our  plants 
■nd  equipment.) 

No  tax  system  is  ever  perfect,  in  fact.  If 
one  could  be  devised  that  would  be  perfect 
St  one  moment  In  time,  changing  clrcum- 
ttances  would  make  It  Imperfect  In  the  next 
instant,  and,  therefore.  Congress  can  never 
cease  to  strive  constantly  to  redress  the  ever- 
shifting  balance  of  this  most  sensitive  of  all 
our  laws.  We  must  be  ever  alert  to  the  changes 
necessary  to  asstire  that  our  tax  structure  Is 
responsive  to  the  constantly  fluctuating  needs 
of  our  time,  adjusting  them  whenever  they 
asem  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  current 
conditions  and  goals. 

That  Is  what  Congress  tried  to  do  In  1969, 
la  the  most  massive  tax  reform  of  them  all. 
But  by  doing  It  then,  they  could  not  escape 
the  necessity  of  doing  It  again  In  1971  when 
developing  economic  conditions  signaled  that 
a  change  was  In  order.  That  Is  what  we  will 
continue  to  do  In  1973  and  1974  and  It  Is  my 
fervent  hope  that  Congreas  will  ever  remain 
slert  to  the  needs  of  our  people  and  be  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  pass  new  legislation 
whenever  In  the  future  new  actions  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  tax  laws  consistent  with 
the  times. 
Looking  back.  It  Is  easy  to  demonstrate 


that  the  tax  laws  Congress  paasea  are  re^wn- 
slve  to  the  circumstances  at  the  time  we 
acted.  The  Investment  tax  credit  and  the 
DISC  are  good  illustrations.  About  the  time 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1089  was  repealing  the 
tax  credit  In  response  to  its  pr«arure  on  the 
money  nsarkets,  the  Administration  was  ioa\- 
tng  to  begin  to  wind  down  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  and  buyer  resistance  was  building 
up  in  retaliation  to  the  continuing  Inflation. 
The  combination  of  all  these  factors,  and 
perhaps  others,  caused  a  sharp  decline  In  new 
investments  in  plant  and  equipment,  con- 
tributing still  further  to  our  economic  dawn- 
turn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  placed 
ourselves  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being 
one  of  the  highest  capltal-oost  countries  In 
the  world. 

The  restoration  of  the  tax  credit  In  1971, 
and  the  Initiation  of  the  ADR  rxiles  not  only 
brought  the  cost  of  raising  capital  In  the 
United  States  substantially  in  line  with  cap- 
ital costs  in  the  other  principal  Industrial 
nations,  but  they  also  simulated  new  Invest- 
ment and  are  making  a  great  contribution  to 
the  Administration's  efforts  to  fight  InfiaUon 
with  increased  productivity. 

Like  the  tax  credit  the  DISC,  too,  found  Its 
genesis  In  one  of  the  current  pressing  eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  this  nation.  In 
our  international  trade,  we  have.  In  recent 
years  been  faUlng  In  our  effCM-ta  to  export  at 
least  as  much  as  we  liiqxut.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  was  a  pattern  of  tax  laws 
which  encouraged  UJ3.  business  to  buUd  fac- 
tories abroad  to  seh  In  foreign  markets,  rath- 
er than  to  build  their  plants  at  home  and 
export  their  products. 

The  DISC  la  an  ingenious  device  for  reliev- 
ing U.S.  exports  of  tax  In  a  manner  which  1 
believe  will  provide  a  new  Incentive  for 
American  Industry  to  build  factories  axid 
create  Jobs  here  at  home  rather  than  abroad, 
and  thus  help  very  much  In  restoring  some 
element  of  true  balance  In  our  IntematlonaJ 
transactions. 

If  we  are  to  regain  our  position  as  a  great 
exporting  naton.  -we  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned and  no  tool  unused.  In  this  re^;>eet, 
I  applaud  the  Treasury  Department  for  the 
work  they  have  been  doing  In  exploring  ad- 
ditional tax  eaternatlves  which  might  aid  In 
the  drive  to  restore  a  favorable  trade  balemce. 
The  tax  on  value-added — TVA — Is  another 
possibility  we  should  careftilly  Investigate 
because  It  would  further  enable  us  to  Im- 
prove our  competitive  position  without  even 
theoreUcally  violating  the  QATT.  Though 
many  experts  believe  ths  GATT  In  Itself  Is 
wrong  on  Its  face.  Philosophically,  the  right 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  anoend  the  GAIT 
but  to  do  that  we  would  need  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  members  of  the  GATT,  this  can- 
not be  achieved  at  thU  time,  while  we  can 
change  our  domestic  law  without  their  ac- 
quiescence, which  Is  the  most  practical  way 
out  of  the  dllenuzta. 

Actually,  our  tax  systsm  Is  more  responsive 
to  changing  conditions  than  is  otir  trading 
•system.  If  our  trading  system  set  up  In  the 
40's  cannot  oope  with  the  problems  of  the 
70's,  and  our  tax  law  can,  then  I  submit  we 
should  cope  with  them  throu^  the  tax  law 
now,  and  work  for  the  other  solutions  In  the 
long  run  unless  there  are  oompelUng  reasons 
to  the  contrary. 

Turning  back  to  our  domestic  problems,  in 
the  future,  as  In  the  past,  one  of  the  basic 
elements  of  tax  reform  Should  be  tax  slmpll- 
flcatlon.  Several  years  ago.  when  Congress 
was  exploring  a  withholding  tax  system  for 
dividends  and  interest,  spokesmen  for  the 
financial  community  described  at  length  the 
philosophical  arguments  against  withhold- 
ing and  concluded  their  presentation  by  say- 
ing that  If,  despite  the  case  they  had  made. 
Congress  felt  that  It  had  to  pass  a  withhold- 
ing statute,  then  It  should  be  made  as  simple 
as  possible.  "Give  us  a  round  rate  to  work 
with."  they  said,  "and  "iwro'  Is  the  roundest 
rate  of  all." 


There  i$  no  question  but  that  tax  reform 
for  the  purpose  of  tax  sUapUflcatloU  b** 
promipted  some  of  the  most  elgoUlca&t 
changes  In  the  tax  treatment  of  indlvlduaU. 
The  low  income  allowance,  the  higher  per- 
sonal exemptions,  and  greater  standard  de- 
duction* are  all  part  of  a  pattern  of  tax 
BlmpUflcatlon  for  millions  at  Individual  tax- 
payam:  a.id  for  a  larger  percentage  of  thase. 
ths  ultimate  in  tax  simplification  has  been 
achlevad— tax  exemption.  Thus,  today  iw>  In- 
dividual whose  Income  Is  balow  $2,050  is 
taxed  at  all.  And  a  family  of  four  Is  tax- 
exempt  on  $4300  of  Income.  For  most  p«opls 
m  these  categories,  the  tax  law  presenU  little 
difficulty. 

For  millions  of  others  who  do  pay  tax,  the 
oomj^azlty  of  the  system  has  been  largely 
sllmli^^^  by  upgrading  the  standard  de- 
duotlou.  The  proportion  of  our  taxpayers  who 
usa  tbs  standard  deduction  has  been  ralssd 
to  70  psweut  from  the  level  of  58  percent  be- 
fore ths  law  was  changed  In  1969,  and  that 
Is  no  mean  fsat. 

This  psroentage  may  rise  even  higher  U  the 
Treasury  can  work  out  Its  latsst  sUnpllflca- 
tioa  Idsa.  Under  it  homeowners  with  heavy 
mortgage  Interest  and  anyone  with  other 
fairly  substantial  deductions  such  as  state 
and  local  taxes — could  select  a  standard  de^ 
duotlon  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  present  16% 
or  $3,000,  and  use  It,  without  losing  the 
privilege  of  Itemizing  deductions  for  such 
costs  as  these.  This  is  an  Ingsnloxis  Idea,  end 
I  hope  It  can  be  developed  to  the  point  where 
we  In  Congress  can  look  at  It. 

But  wl>en  we  read  In  the  newspapers  of 
the  large  scale  on  which  unlicensed,  un- 
akiUed.  unscrupulous  tax  rettim  preparers 
have  been  cheating  the  Qoverximssit  by  pre- 
paring false  and  fraudulent  tax  returns  for 
their  unsuspecting  clients,  then  we  know 
tJin-t  the  law  and  tax  returns  are  still  too 
complex— "grtovlousiy  oomplex."  es  tbe  Un- 
damecretazy  at  the  Treesiuy  tecenUy  de- 
tcrtt>ed  it.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  our 
law  and  our  tax  forms  to  be  so  oompllcated 
that  reesombly  inteUigent  persons— and 
maei  Amtflcons  can  be  so  characterlaed — 
cannot  prepare  their  own  toa  returns  Mid  pay 
their  tax  without  having  to  coneoU  a 
**prepsjrer .  *" 

I  believe  we  who  ore  most  dlreetly  Ineolved 
tax  the  Congress,  the  OommlssKaMr  ot  In- 
ternal Revenue,  the  Treasury  tax  planners, 
and  all  you  hl^y  Allied  technldons  who 
make  the  Tax  Section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  one  of  the  most  respected  groups 
In  American  Jorlsprudenoe,  owe  our  tax  pay- 
ing countrymen  a  duty  to  work  togetheT  to 
ptnpomt  the  specific  and  imneoesaary  ootn- 
plexttles  of  our  tax  law  and.  acting  In  the 
public  Interest,  to  chart  an  even  broader  path 
towards  slmpimestlon.  We  should,  and  I 
believe  that  if  we  are  willing,  we  can,  have  a 
law  simple  enotigh  that  we  would  make  an 
honest  man  out  at  the  CommtaslanBr  o<  In- 
ternal Revenue  (Johnnte  Walters)  who  not 
long  ago  repwrled  that  the  next  tax  forma 
were  so  simple  a  fifth  grade  could  complete 
them. 

If  the  Tax  Beotlon  does  not  y«t  have  a 
Committee  on  Bhaplllloatlon  at  the  TsatlMa 
I  iirge  you  to  form  one.  Its  puMle  esrvloe 
work  In  the  national  Interest  could  be  truly 
rewarding. 

Gentlemen,  In  planning  eaiUer  for  my  oom- 
ments  for  today,  I  hod  Intended  to  devote 
some  observatloas  to  the  tax  reform  prapemia 
of  the  Ultistrlous  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
OB  Ways  and  Means  of 'the  Hotise  Which  If  aU 
were  adofHed.  mJght  have  repealsd  TttCaaBr 
half  tJie  Internal  BevettTte  Code.  The  Chair- 
man U  a  serloas  and  dedicated  legislator,  and 
any  bills  he  Introduoes  are  not  to  be  token 
llghUy. 

Fortunatelj,  we  have  both  been  ^tored  that 
ordeal  because  ft  few  days  ago,  the  Wartitng- 
ton  press  in  a  front-page  story  regarding  the 
Mnis  bill  reported  the  f (flawing: 

"Meanwhile,  Rep.  WUhur  Mills  (D^  Ark.) 
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badtod  mw»y  from  hto  propoaal  to  schedule 
the  repe^  of  54  't*x  loopholes'  over  three 
y»ar«  M  »  device  to  compel  Congreaelonal 

review.  _  _  ^ 

"Mills,  Oh»lrm»n  of  the  House  Ways  »nd 
Means  CJommlttee.  admitted  In  an  Interrlew 
that  his  bUl  might  be  disruptive  becauje  It 
wovUd  create  uncertainty  aTx)tit  tax  benefits. 

While  you  may  have  breathed  a  ccrtlectlve 
sign  of  relief  at  this  news,  you  will  have  a 
hard  time  catching  your  breath  again  when 
you  sense  the  full  Impact  of  the  spending  and 
Uxlng  proposals  in  the  1972  Democratic  plat- 
form—plus those  already  aired  In  speeches  by 
their    Presidential     candidate     referred     to 

earlier.  ._     .     ^ 

On  the  spending  side  there  are  18  planks 
m  the  platform  calltog  for  new  expenditures 
in  fiscal  1974  and  thereafter.  These  can  be 
priced  out  within  a  range  of  conservative  or 
liberal  interpretations  of  the  candidates 
speeches,  l^)r  these,  the  most  conservative 
estimate  of  cost  Is  an  additional  $144  blUlon 
and  a  liberal  interpretation  would  raise  the 
added  cost  to  •339  bUMon.  Put  these  on  top 
of  today's  »250  blUlon  level  and  you  have 
total  Federal  expenditures  rlstng  to  a  mini- 
mum of  »394  billion  or  a  maximum  of  •679 
biaion— the  latter  well  above  half  of  the  total 
QN.P. 

But  thU  ts  not  all.  In  that  platform  there 
are  11  more  spending  proposals,  the  cost  of 
which  cannot  be  estimated  In  advance.  "Hme 
will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  them,  but  here 
are  a  couple  of  samples ; 

"We  win  replace  the  1970  Parm  Act  .  .  . 
with  a  permanent  law  to  provide  fair  prices 
to  family-type  farm  and  ranch  operators. 
This  law  wUl  .  .  .  raise  family  farm  Income  to 
100  percent  of  parity,  based  on  1910-14 
ratios."  "The  VA  should  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  the  care  of  wives  and  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  disabled  or  wfio 
have  died  from  service-connected  causes." 

How  is  all  this  to  be  paid  for?  By  raising 
taxes,  of  course.  Between  the  platform  and 
the  candidate  we  can  Identify  24  speclflc  tax 
proposals  Including  the  flat  32  \^  percent 
personal  Ux  rate— without  personal  exemp- 
tion—and the  re-lncltwlon  of  the  Ideas  Chair- 
man Mills  dropped.  At  the  most  oppressive 
levels  suggested,  however,  these  Ideas  would 
only  i»l«e  another  ^240  billion  leavtag  a  po- 
tential additional  deficit  that  could  be  as 
high  aa  •100  bllUon  and  the  Individual  In- 
come tax  for  everybody  would  have  to  be 
more  than  doubled. 

If  the  average  taxpayer  considers  tax  re- 
form as  a  synonym  for  tax  reduction  what 
will  he  call  this  kind  of  a  program? 

Friends,  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on 
this  cheerful  note.  I  thank  you  again  for 
your  kind  Invitation  to  be  with  you.  I  wish 
it  might  have  been  possible  f ot  me  to  leave 
you  with  a  speclflc  blueprint  for  the  next 
great  tax  reform  effort  Congress  wUl  begin 
to  make  next  ye*r.  But  I  fear  that  I  have 
failed.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  la  that  tax  reform 
like  taxes.  Is  always  Inevitable,  perennial  and 
completely  unpredictable,  and  this  year  even 
more  so.  In  any  event,  whatever  happens, 
your  clients  will  stUl  need  you — and  probably 
more  than  ever.  What  a  business  to  be  In. 
Thank  you. 
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CONSERVA-nON  OF  WORKS  OP  ART 
AND  HISTORICAL  OBJECTS  DUR- 
TNQ  HURRICANE  AQNES 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  txagic  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty that  followed  in  the  wake  of  Hurri- 
cane Agnes,  but  scant  attention  has  been 
been  paid  to  the  threatened  loss  or 
severe  damage  to  America's  cultural 
heritage  that  occurred  In  the  same  flood 
or  to  the  efforts  of  devoted  museum  per- 
sonnel, conservators,  and  State  officials 
to  rescue  that  heritage  from  total  loss. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  most 
severely  damaged.  As  the  flood  waters 


rose  museum  directors,  curators,  and 
volunteers  in  Chadds  Ford,  Wllkes- 
Barre,  Pittsburgh,  and  Elmira  among 
others  raced  against  time  to  remove  their 
most  important  treasures  to  safekeeping. 
Many  were  successful,  but  no  one  was 
able  to  save  everything.  Despite  the  best 
efforts  many  of  these  devoted  workers 
were  finally  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
hurricane  and  the  river  had  won  the 

Before  the  flood  waters  receded  a  corps 
of  volunteer  experts  in  conservation  of 
works  of  art  and  historical  objects,  many 
of  whom  had  previously  worked  to  help 
rescue  the  artistic  patrimony  in  Florence 
and  Venice,  Italy,  were  banding  together 
to  provide  emergency  consultation  and 
Information.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Sheldon  and 
Caroline"  Keck  for  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association  In  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.,  called  on  their  students  and  friends 
to  gather  together  Information  sheets  on 
emergency  treatment  of  flood  damaged 
objects.  Too  hasty  removal  of  mud  and 
water  from  books,  manuscripts,  paint- 
ings,  furniture,   or   textUes   could   only 
cause  irreparable  damage.  Sheldon  Keck 
provided    Immediate    emergency    treat- 
ment information  for  a  wide  variety  of 
objects.  Caroline  Keck  gave  precise  and 
thorough  directions  for  the  emergency 
treatment  necessary  to  preserve  paint- 
ings from  permanent  damage.  Robert 
Organ  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  his  colleague  Eleanor  McMillian  con- 
tributed a  previously  published  paper  on 
their  rescue  work  in  a  hurricane  damaged 
museum.  Bernard  Rabin's  report  to  the 
Committee  for  the  Rescue  of  Italian  Art 
on  the  emergency  treatment  of  musical 
instruments  was  gathered  together  with 
advice  from  Marilyn  Kemp  Weidner  of 
Cooperstown  on  the  treatment  of  framed 
and  unframed  prints  and  with  Carolyn 
Morton's    advice   on    the    treatment    of 
bound  books.  Technical  advice  on  the 
treatment  of  textiles  came  from  Mar- 
garet  Eikioris   and   on   furniture   from 
Mervin  Martin,  both  of  the  Henry  Fran- 
cis duPont  Wlnterthur  Museum  in  Dela- 
ware. Copies  of  these  Instructions  were 
hurriedly  printed  and  distributed  widely 
throughout    the    stricken    area.    While 
these  highly  trained  conservators  shared 
freely  of  their  knowledge,  students  from 
the    conservation    training    centers    at 
Cooperstown  and  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  were 
in  the  field  with  volunteers  carrying  out 
emergency  treatment. 

OfUcials  at  the  State  level  were  just 
as  quick  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken 
museums  and  State  historical  societies. 
Q.  CarroU  Lindsay  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum  and  Science  Ben'lce  in  Albany 
mobilized  his  staff  and  competent  vol- 
unteers to  provide  emergency  aid.  Rare 
books  and  manuscripts  from  the  Coming 
Glass  Museum  and  from  the  Chemung 
Historical  Society  were  rushed  to  deep- 
freeze facilities  where  quick  freezing  pre- 
vented mold  and  mildew  from  growing 
on  the  paper  and  parchment  and  pre- 
vented the  ink  from  dissolving.  These 
Important  documents  are  now  held  in 
suspension  until  such  time  as  a  trained 
conservator  can  thaw  them  out  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  of  removing  the  water 
and  mud.  The  Museum  Service  at  Albany 
also  made  available  its  freeze-drylng  fa- 
cilities to  rescue  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
limited  number  of  documents.  In  Penn- 


sylvania, William  N.  Richards  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission  launched  a  survey  of  dam- 
age to  museums  and  historical  societies 
and  sites  in  his  State  together  with  emer- 
gency aid. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  damage  to 
buildings    and    collections    is   still   not 
known.  Many  collections  were  saved  from 
direct  contact  with  the  floodwaters,  but 
it  will  be  some  time  before  indirect  dam- 
age to  these  collections  can  be  identified. 
It  Is  clear,  however,  that  much  of  the 
material  necessary  to  the  successful  op- 
eration of  museums  and  historical  socle- 
ties,  such  as  card  catalogs  of  the  collec- 
tions,  photographs,   libraries,   and  the 
like,  has  been  severely  damaged.  The 
services  of  conservators  will  be  required 
for  many  years  to  come  Just  to  recover 
and   rescue  this  Important  supporting 
material.  The  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  have  expressed  their  concern 
and  have  pledged  their  assistance  in  help- 
ing these  museums  and  historical  socie- 
ties recover  from  the  devastating  effects 
of  Hurricane  Agnes.  The  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  has  already  made 
emergency  grants  to  the  Chemung  His- 
torical Society  and  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  a  meeting  of  paper  con- 
servators  to   assess   the   extent  of  the 
problem  and  to  plan  a  campaign  of  at- 
tack. The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  made   a   grant  to  the 
American  Association  of  State  and  Local 
History  to  assist  one  museum  and  four 
historical  societies  to  recover.  The  Smith- 
sonian is  supporting  the  freeze- drying 
program  in  Albany  and  related  research. 
As  a  result  of  the  flood,  residents  of 
the  State  most  severely  damaged  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  conserva- 
tors of  works  of  art  and  historical  objects 
in  preserving  the  American  cultural  her- 
itage. Hundreds  of  individuals  and  mu- 
mcipalities  had  nowhere  to  turn  but  to 
this  handful  of  experts  who  gave  so  un- 
selfishly of  their  time  and  so  freely  of 
their  knowledge.  Museums  and  historical 
societies  as  well  learned  to  band  together 
for  the  sharing  of  information  and  for 
mutual  assistance.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  cooperative  efforts  will  endure  long 
after  the  threat  of  natural  disaster  has 
passed. 

The  fiood  was  sudden  and  devastating^ 
The  work  of  recovery  will  be  slow  and 
meticulous.  We  must  admire  the  devo- 
tion of  those  who  worked  feverishly  to 
remove  what  could  be  removed  from  me 
threat  of  rising  water.  We  must  also 
admire  the  devotion  of  those  who  vmi 
work  with  painstaking  care  to  repair  the 
damaged  objects.  We  can  admire  them, 
but  they  deserve  as  well  our  respect  and 
support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  aru- 
cle  on  this  subject,  published  In  History 
News  for  August  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flood  Emergency  Reqoikes  Know-How, 
Prompt  Action  To  Pbeservx  Historical 
Materials 

Serious  flooding  In  recent  months  that 
ravaged  sections  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  elsewhere  In  the  eastern  United  States 


„  well  as  the  earlier   disaster   that  struck 
Bapld  City,  South  Dakota,  point  up  the  im- 
-(^tance  of  knowing  what  to  do  In  case  of  a 
J^r  emergency.  Flood  waters  have  no  re- 
ject lor  hUtory,  and  priceless  artlXacts  and 
ilnuscrlpts  are  Just  as  vulnerable  as  any- 
tjxiag  else  in  their  path.  The  Clinton  Hls- 
UHlcal  Society  In  Lockhaven,  Pennsylvania, 
for  Instance,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  In 
recent  flooding  there.  Its  manuscripts  were 
«tersoftked  and  Its  building  was  lost,  along 
ffitb  a  small  library.  Knowing  m  advance 
the   emergency    steps    to    take    and    acting 
promptly  can  mean  the  difference  between 
javlng  or  losing  the  historical  items  and  rec- 
ofds  In  your  trust.  Even  If  serious  flooding 
Is  unlikely  where  your  institution  Is  located, 
water  damage  from  broken  pipes,  fire  losses, 
kDd  other  cavises  can  be  just  as  costly  to  his- 
torical collections. 

Well-known  conservators  Sheldon  and 
Caroline  Keck,  of  the  art  conservation  pro- 
gram at  the  Cooperstown  Graduate  Center, 
lave  spearheaded  efforts  to  get  emergency 
information  to  stricken  areas  of  New  York 
State  and  elsewhere.  They  have  republished 
for  distribution  through  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association  in  Cooperstown  an  In- 
fonnation  brochure  describing  treatment  of 
ut  objects  and  historic  artifacts. 

In  addition,  the  Kecks  have  volunteered 
their  services  In  advising  historical  agencies 
damaged  by  the  flooding.  Among  others 
who  have  offered  to  assist  with  conservation 
counsel  are  Robert  M.  Organ,  conservator  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Peter  Waters, 
restoration  oflicer  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  William  Young  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
fine  Arts. 

The  American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History  Joined  eCorts  to  aid  historical 
organizations  during  the  disaster.  With  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  Kecks.  AASLH 
mailed  an  emergency-  bulletin  to  all  historical 
societies  and  museums  In  the  stricken  areas. 
The  first-aid  measures  are  reprinted  here  for 
those  who  might  face  similar  threats  in  the 
future.  It  is  expected  that  more  detailed  in- 
formation will  be  provided  at  a  later  date. 

1.  The  greatest  danger  to  the  materials 
that  got  wet  is  the  development  of  destruc- 
tive molds  on  them.  To  prevent  this,  remove 
the  wet  materials  to  a  room  that  is  (a) 
cool,  (b)  dry.  and  fc)  well -ventilated.  Do 
this  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity.  Even 
a  twenty-four  hour  delay  can  be  crucial. 
Time  is  of  the  essence. 

2.  H  you  havo  access  to  a  cold-storage  or 
freezer  locker,  or  to  a  refrigerated  truck,  or 
even  to  a  spare  refrigerator,  this  is  even  bet- 
ter. You  can  freeze  records,  manuscripte,  and 
most  other  materials  without  further  dam- 
age and  with  great  benefit.  The  Ideal  tem- 
perature is  20*  Fahrenheit,  but  any  freezing 
is  better  than  none.  Frozen  records  won't 
mold. 

3.  Exercise  maximum  care  to  keep  Identl- 
flcation  and  catalog  numbers  for  yotir  txx)ks 
snd  museum  objects.  You  will  need  to  know 
what  you  have  after  the  conservation  work 
Is  over. 

4.  Don't  spend  your  money  for  expertise 
right  now  if  you  can  arrange  the  cold  storage. 
Conservation  work  can't  be  done  well  under 
the  present  flood-damage  conditions.  What 
you  need  most  are  willing  hands  to  do  the 
essential  flrst-ald. 

In  addition  to  mold  and  mildew,  the  kinds 
of  major  damage  caused  by  water,  molarture, 
and  humidity  include  dimensional  changes  as 
Items  dry:  shrinkage,  warping,  curling,  and 
splitting;  loss  or  damage  to  surface  films; 
blanching  of  varnish  and  paint,  loosening, 
buckling,  and  flaking  of  patat  and  veneers; 
and  disfiguring  and  staining  from  mud  and 
oil. 

Freezing  is  a  temporary  measure  to  prevent 
these  alterations  for  all  Items  except  paint- 
ings. Paintings  damaged  by  flood  waters 
•hould  be  removed  from  their  frames  (but  do 
not    remove    canvas    from    stretcher.)     Dry 


paintings  on  blotting  paper  on  a  horizontal 
flat  surface,  placing  additional  blottera  and 
weights  on  the  backs  of  the  canvas.  Change 
blotters  frequently  to  prevent  sticking. 

Consult  experienced  oonaervat<K8  for  as- 
slstijoce  before  proceeding  l)eyond  these 
emergency  measures. 


to  stimulate  the  Increased  drilling  of  wells 
in  this  country  by  estabUshlng  a  peallatlc 
price  for  domestic  gas. 

Now,  therefore,  a  oopy  of  this  resolution  la 
authorized  to  be  sent  to  the  Oovemor  of  «acb 
state,  state  Commissions,  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC,  and  the  :Ped- 
eral  Power  Commission. 


NARUC  AND  THE  GAS  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association  of  Reg- 
ulatory Utility  Commissioners,  a  resolu- 
tion of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
progress  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted. 

This  body  whose  overall  public  inter- 
est is  widely  acknowledged  has  added 
its  voice  to  the  warnings  of  a  critical 
natural  gas  shortage  and  urged  State 
and  national  poUtical  leaders  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  reverse  the  perilous 
course  the  Nation  is  now  pursuing  in  its 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
for  its  principal  energy  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  still  doubt- 
ers in  this  body  of  the  need  for  quick  and 
decisive  action  to  accelerate  the  explora- 
tion, development,  and  delivery  of  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas,  I  would  hope  they 
will  note  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  NARUC,  a  body 
that  deals  directly  with  the  energy  prob- 
lem in  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  resolution  on  the  natural 
gas  shortage  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BxsoLunoN 
Whereas,  the  Oas  Committee  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  NARUC  have,  for 
several  years,  passed  resolutions  relating  to 
the  shortage  of  natural  gas,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  energy  crisis,  and 

Whereas,  it  now  appears  that  the  consum- 
ing public  has  at  last  recognized  that  such  a 
shortage  of  natural  gas  and  other  forme  of 
energy  threatens  o\ir  national  Interest,  and 
Whereas,  In  spite  of  the  mounting  evidence 
and  knowledge  of  the  impending  energy 
crisis  there  are  still  state  and  national  polit- 
ical leaders  who  fall  to  realize  that  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country  and  its  citizens  re- 
quire that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  stim- 
ulate exploration  and  drilling  for  ne*  aources 
of  gas  and  oil. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners  hereby  resolves  that: 

1.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  lease 
additional  off-shore  areas,  now  controlled  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  for  Im- 
mediate exploration  and  development. 

2.  There  should  be  an  Immediate  and  In- 
tensive program  of  further  exploration  and 
drilling  of  the  areaa  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
both  In  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  areas. 

3.  HR  15900.  or  similar  legislation  that  is 
designed  to  lessen  or  abolish  depletion  allow- 
ances, or  any  other  legislation  that  will,  In 
any  way,  discourage  or  slow  down  exploration 
should  be  defeated. 

4.  Federal  and  State  legislators  and  regula- 
tory agencies  should  encourage  deep  testing 
of  present  oil  and  gas  fields. 

5.  All  regulatory  agencies  and  legislative 
bodies  should  Immediately  take  whatever  ac- 
tions are  required  to  accelerate  and  encour- 
age the  importation  of  gas  and  oil  from 
Alaska  and  Canada,  and  the  Courts  should 
exercise  judicial  restraint  before  Interfering 
with  such  action. 

6.  The  FPC  be  encouraged  and  requested 


NO-FAULT  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  were 
many  spurious  allegations  during  our 
consideration  of  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance in  the  S«iate.  One  of  them,  hav- 
ing no  bearing  whatsoever  on  referral  of 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  was 
the  assertion  that  no-fault  insurance 
would  cost  the  consumer  more.  Of  course, 
the  committee  report  on  no-fault  demon- 
strated that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Actual  experience  in  the  St*te  of 
Massachusetts  is  a  further  testimonial 
to  the  value  of  no -fault.  Of  particular 
concern  is  the  equity  in  payments,  the 
speed  in  which  settlement  is  agreed  upon, 
and  the  overall  savings  for  the  consumer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Wasiiington  Post  describing  the 
Massachusetts  no-fault  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Particularly  interesting  figures  are 
contained  in  the  article.  According  to  the 
State  Insurance  Department  50,000  fewer 
claims  were  filed  in  the  bodily  insurance 
category  in  1971  than  in  1910.  and  these 
have  resulted  in  premium  reductions  for 
bodily  insurance  coverage  amounting  up 
to  42  percent  for  motorists  with  mini- 
mum coverage.  Furthermore,  settlement 
of  claims  takes  place  within  15  days.  Now 
that  Ls  truly  a  benefit  for  the  o<MiBumer. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Becorb, 
as  follows: 

"No  Faui-t"  Fating  Orr  in  MAasACHTrsrrrs 
(By  Steven  A.  Cohen) 
BoarroN.— After  one  year,  Maaaachnaetts' 
flrat-ln-the-natlon  no-fault  automobile  In- 
surance law  has  resulted  In  stablllaed  pre- 
miums foir  motorists  and  a  savings  of  mounds 
of  paperwMlL  and  $40  mUllon  for  the  In- 
surance Industry. 

"Itie  final  report  on  the  1971  no-fanlt  ex- 
perience In  Maasachuaetts,  now  In  the  process 
of  being  checked  and  vartfled  by  the  State 
Insurance  Department,  shows  there  were 
50,000  fewer  claims  filed  under  the  bodUy 
Insurance  category  than  In  1970,  the  last  year 
before  no-fault.  That  la  a  reduction  of  87 
per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  rate  raduetlons  for  bodily 
Insurance  coverage  have  amounted  to  iS  per 
cent  for  motorists  with  m1nlm<un  covsra^e 
and  the  state  Supreme  Court  has  uph^d  an 
Insurance  commission  order  providing  for  a 
27  per  cent  relate  from  1971  bodily  injury 
rates. 

For  Its  first  year,  which  began  Jan.  1,  1971, 
the  lio-fault  concept  In  Massachusetta  ^- 
plled  only  to  oompulaory  bodily  Injury  In- 
aurance-llabUlty  coverage  to  pay  for  bodily 
Injuries  caused  by  automobile  wreck*.  This 
year,  no-fault  was  extended  to  collision  and 
property  damage  Insurance. 

Premiums  for  collision  and  property  dam- 
age have  continued  to  rlae,  largely  to  ke«p 
pace  with  Inflation,  twit  the  reductions  In  the 
bodily  Injury  section  have  aerved  to  more 
than  offset  any  other  Increaaea. 

The  net  result  for  motorists  In  UasHudiu- 
setts  is  that  auto  Instirance  premiums  re- 
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mAln  high — •Ji  ui»d«r-26  couple  In  Boeton 
with  a  new,  medium-priced  car  will  pay  up 
to  •1,000  %  ye»r  and  more — but  there  has 
been  eome  relief  from  previous  skyrocketing 
rates  and  rl^'""'  are  settled  faster. 

Ho-fault,  •«  applied  to  compulsory  bodUy 
Injury  Insurance  In  Maseachueetts,  prohibits 
claims  for  "pain  and  suffering"  unless  actual 
medical  expenses  exceed  »600.  The  law  also 
requires  out-of-court  settlement  of  all  claims 
under  •2,000  without  flxlnK  blame  for  the 
accident  on  either  party.  The  motorist's  own 
insurer  pays  him  regardleas  of  who  is  at 
fault. 

SUte  Insurance  offlclaU  have  attributed 
much  of  the  success  of  the  1971  no-fault  law 
to  the  elimination  of  what  they  regard  as 
•nuisance"  pain  and  suffering  clataifl,  unlees 
aotual  medical  bUls  demonstrate  mjury. 

During  1970.  the  138.000  bodUy  Injury 
claims  coet  tbe  Insurance  Industry  •BO  mU- 
Iton.  The  final  report  for  1971  Indicates  that 
the  Industry  paid  out  •SO  mUUon  to  setUe 
85.000  claims. 

The  Insurance  industry  collected  about 
•  150  mUllon  from  Massachusetta  motorists 
for  compulsory  bodUy  Injury  premiums  the 
year  before  no-fault  took  effect. 

This  year,  according  to  Insurance  Depart- 
ment statistics,  the  Industry  coUected  ^95 
mUllon  Ln  bodUy  Injury  premiums. 

Premium  rates  for  bodily  Injury  coverage 
were  reduced  18  per  cent  the  year  no-fault 
first  took  effect. 

They  were  reduced  another  27.6  per  cent 
this  year  and.  as  a  result  of  an  order  by  In- 
surance commissioner.  John  Ryan,  which  was 
upheld  In  June  by  the  state  Supreme  Court, 
companlea  that  write  bodily  Injury  coverage 
will  have  to  return  another  27.6  per  cent  to 
motorists  because  the  18  per  cent  reduction 
In  1971  was  not  sufficient. 

With  the  success  of  the  bodUy  mjury  no- 
fault  law.  the  sUte  legislature  last  year  ex- 
tended the  concept  to  physical  damage  In- 
surance. 

The  law  makes  property  Insurance  man- 
datory but  provides  three  options  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  coverage,  and  rates  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  coverage,  the  car  model 
and  where  It  la  garaged. 

Insiirance  oompanles,  under  the  new  law, 
are  required  to  settle  claims  within  16  days 
of  the  filing. 

■The  real  selling  point  Is  the  16-day  settle- 
ment requirement."  said  John  O'Connor,  a 
spokesman  for  the  casualty  Insurance  Indus- 
try In  Masaachuaecta. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  Is  to  combine 
ooUlslon  coverage,  which  protecta  a  motorist 
when  he  la  hit,  and  property  damage  Insur- 
ance, which  protecta  motorists  against 
liability  for  damage  to  another's  car. 

The  combined  ooverage.  aooordlng  to  of- 
fielala,  saved  motorlata  an  average  of  10  per 
cent  this  year,  compared  to  the  1971  rates 
for  these  typee  of  Insurance. 


TO  PROTECT  WORKERS'  PENSIONS 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29,  1972.  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  heard  Important  tes- 
timony on  S.  3598.  the  Retirement  In- 
come Security  for  Employees  Act. 

I  am  a  cospociflor  of  this  bill  because 
I  believe  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
take  effective  action  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  workers'  pension*.  The 
workers  of  America  have  a  right  to 
security  and  dignity  In  retirement.  And 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  Con- 
gress wUl  respond,  when  up  to  one-half 
of  all  persona  participatin*  in  private 
pension  plans  may  not  receive  pension 
benefits  when  they  retire. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 


mittee on  Labor  to  present  the  views 
of  American  labor  on  this  vital  pension 
reform  legislation  were  Andrew  J 
Blemlller,  director  of  the  department  of 
legislation,  AFL-CIO,  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, president  of  the  UAW.  and  I.  W. 
Abel,  president  of  the  United  Sleelwork- 
ers  of  America,  AFL-4:iO.  Their  tes- 
timony presented  a  profoundly  disturb- 
ing exposition  of  the  critical  problems 
confronting  workers  who  have  seen  their 
supplementary  income  for  retirement 
from  their  participation  in  private  pen- 
sion plans  over  years  of  hard  work  sud- 
denly evaporate. 

While  expressing  strong  support  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Retirement  Income 
Security  for  Employees  Act,  they  made 
specific  recommendations  for  changes  in 
provisions  on  pension  plan  termination 
insurance,  minimum  vesting  standards, 
and  the  proposed  voluntary  portability 
program,  and  they  expressed  concern 
over  the  need  for  adequate  protection 
tar  workers  currently  nearing  retire- 
ment. 

While  these  recommendations  will  re- 
quire careful  evaluation  in  the  light  of 
fiscal  and  economic  cost  factors.  Con- 
gress should  heed  the  warning  of  a 
"potential  social  tragedy"  of  untold  num- 
bers of  workers  without  retirement  in- 
come security,  strongly  posed  by  Mr.  Abel 
and  documented,  for  example,  by  Mr. 
Woodcock,  in  his  statement  that  at  a 
minimum,  about  500  pension  plans 
affecting  more  than  25,000  workers  are 
discontinued  each  year. 

Further  examples  of  the  tragedy  al- 
ready afflicting  workers  from  the  discon- 
tinuation of  pension  plans  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee,  as  reported  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
The  article,  which  I  will  ask  to  have 
Included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  cites  personal  cases  to 
illustrate  the  serious  problem  of  uncer- 
tain legal  supervision  or  protection  in 
private  pension  plans  that  currently  total 
over  $137  bUlion. 

This  problem  has  been  brought  home 
sharply  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  the 
White  Motor  Corp.,  has  closed  its  Moline 
plant.  The  company  stopped  funding  its 
pension  plan  for  hourly  Moline  em- 
ployees last  June,  confronting  850 
workers  with  stark  statistics  of  a  pension 
fund  with  obligations  of  more  than  $20 
million  and  assets  of  only  $3.4  mUlion. 
Pension  funding  for  470  salaried  workers 
was  also  to  be  terminated.  Those  already 
retired  face  a  bleak  future  as  a  result  of 
this  termination  of  funding  for  the 
Minneapolls-MoUne  union  pension  plan. 
For  example,  it  is  reported  that  a  retiree 
of  65  with  30  years  of  service  who  has 
been  getting  $202.50  a  month  will  now 
receive  only  $93.75. 

This  Is  happening  again  and  again  to 
workers  and  retired  persons  across 
America.  Ttiey  are  angry  and  feel  be- 
trayed. In  every  State  where  1  went  In 
my  recent  election  campaign,  wherever 
I  talked  with  American  workers,  the  one 
concern  they  expressed  more  often  than 
anything  else  was  a  fear  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  their  pensions. 

It  is  profoundly  wrong  that  a  worker, 
only  a  few  years  or  even  days  short  of 
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his  or  her  retirement,  should  see  the  pen- 
sion rights  that  had  always  been  regard- 
ed as  postponed  benefits  in  lieu  of  higher 
wages,  suddenly  wiped  out  by  the  termi- 
nation of  his  or  her  company's  pension 
plan. 

It  is  wrong  that  the  worker  should  face 
a  future  of  despair  and  helplessness  be- 
cause that  pension  plan  was  not  required 
to  maintain  funds  to  meet  Its  obligations 
or  even  to  account  for  the  investment 
of  these  fimds. 

For  many  months  I  have  been  speak- 
ing out  on  this  critical  national  Issue. 
Last  November  I  took  this  Issue  directly 
to  the  corporate  financial  executives  ad- 
ministering this  multibilllon-dollar  busi- 
ness, in  an  address  in  New  York  City  at 
an  annual  pension  f imd  conference  spon- 
sored by  a  major  pension  fund  manage- 
ment firm.  I  advised  these  gentlemen  to 
launch  immediately  a  major  program  of 
reform  and  warned  that  unless  they  put 
their  house  in  order,  the  pension  fund 
industry  would  face  strong  Federal 
regulation. 

Mr.  President,  pension  reform  is  an  is- 
sue of  the  highest  priority  for  Ameri- 
ca's workers.  I  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  effective  legislation  to  assure 
the  accomplishment  of  this  reform  must 
be  made  an  equally  high  priority  in  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  article  by  Richard  L 
Strout,  entitled  "How  Many  Pension 
Plans  Will  Really  Pay?",  and  published 
in  the  August  21  Issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  the  statements  by 
Mr.  Blemlller,  Mr.  Woodstock,  and  Mr. 
Abel,  presented  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


How  Many   Pension  Plans  Who.  Really 
Pay? 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
W.\sHiNGTON. — MilUons  of  American  woi*- 
Ingnien,    with   homes   and   families,  have  a 
qualm  of  fear  at  three  o'clock  In  the  morning 
when    they    wonder    about    "the    pension": 
Will  the  company  reaUy  pay  them  when  they 
retire?  They  go  back  to  sleep — still  wonder- 
ing- 

Oeorge  SUver  worked  for  30  years  for  the 
Michigan  Tool  Company  of  Detroit.  Then  It 
was  announced  on  the  buUetln  board  that 
the  company  was  going  to  more  South.  It 
turned  out  that  the  pension  plan  to  which 
he  had  contributed  had  been  mismanaged 
There  would  be  no  pension  after  aU.  He  was 
60  years  old— a  bad  age  to  shift  Jobs.  The 
pension  could  not  be  transferred  to  some 
other  company. 

Workers  have  been  telling  stories  like  that 
for  two  years  to  a  labor  subcommittee  under 
Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  (D)  of  New  Jersey. 
Clearly  reform  Is  needed— and  today  It  Is 
being  urged  by  Sen.  Oeo^e  McOovern  In 
particular,  by  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  by  the  NUon  admmistraUon  as  well. 

Stephen  Duane  got  a  Job  with  the  Great 
AtlanUc  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  when  he 
was  19.  He  participated  In  a  company  pen- 
sion plan  for  32  years.  He  told  his  wife  com- 
fortably that  sometime  he  would  have  a  little 
something  oomlng  In — not  luxury,  but.  with 
Social  Security,  something  that  could  help 
them  make  out.  MlUlons  of  workers  tell  their 
wives  the  same  thing. 

THSM  THB  PLANT  CLOBBH 

But  the  plant  where  Stephen  Duane 
worked   closed.   He  vsras  four  years  short  of 
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|H,  retirement  a«e  and  forlrtted  his  penalon 
(iM&ts  The  rlghta  were  not  transferable.  For 
Mye^rs  ho  had  considered  these  pension 
ricbts  as  poe^wned  benefits.  In  lieu  of  wagee. 

in  1964  the  Studebaker  plant  at  South 
Bend  Indiana,  suddenly  closed  and  termi- 
nated its  penelon  plan.  Result:  the  retlre- 
ment  security  of  10.500  workers  waa  aflected. 

Here  Is  another  case:  At  P.  BaUantlne  & 
Sons  a  Newark  brewery.  John  McGrath  was 
nine  days  short  of  his  ao-ye»r  penalon  ell- 
gUjUity  on  March  81.  the  day  of  closing.  He 
WM  63  y»ars  old.  There  was  some  money  In 
Uia  fund  but  he  teatlfled  he  doubted  If  he 
would  get  It  and,  what  with  unemployment, 
nt  another  job. 

The  formula  had  been  "•10  per  month  per 
mer  of  service."  They  aU  knew  that  fcHinula. 
But  there  waa  total  Ignorance  that  the  plan 
was  not  required  by  law  to  be  f  imded  to  meet 
its  obligations.  The  penalon  booklet  prom- 
jied  them  beneflW  "for  the  rest  of  their 
UveB>" 

PUINS  TOTAL  tl3  7  BILLION 

Private  pensions  In  America  Include  $137 
billion  and  have  uncertain  legal  supervision 
or  protection,  the  studies  show.  This  to  one 
of  the  subjects  Sen.  George  McOovern,  now 
a  presidential   nomtoee,  has  followed. 

"One  large  data  processing  equipment 
manufacturmg  company."  Mr.  McOovern  told 
the  Senate  June  8.  "has  Invested  $41  million 
of  pension  money  In  unsecured  locms." 

Others  buy  their  own  stock — a  double 
haaard  If  things  go  wrong. 

Former  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  battled  for 
pension  responslbUlty.  In  his  autobiography. 
"In  the  P*ullness  of  Time"  he  tells  of  dlacov- 
erlng  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  ran  their 
own  pension  fund  of  •100  mUllon,  and  put 
half  of  It  Into  a  bank  In  Washmgton.  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  union.  The  odd  thing 
was— the  money  drew  no  Interest  The  In- 
terest might  have  aided  wktows  and  orphans. 
The  unpaid  interest,  of  course,  benefited 
the  bank  and  the  unions'  officers.  Senator 
Douglas  was  fighting  for  pension  reform 
when  he  was  defeated. 

The  NUon  administration  favors  reform 
The  Labor  Department  has  offered  repeated 
examples  of  pension  fund  manipulation. 
Members  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  Include 
Republicans  like  Robert  Taft  Jr.  of  Ohio  and 
Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York,  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats like  Thomas  P.  Eagleton.  Missouri,  and 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  of  nilnols. 

MOST   FLAWS    "SUCCHWrUT." 

Senator  Taft  told  Congress  that  there  are 
30  million  participants  In  private  pension 
plans  under  34,000  pension  plans.  Most  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  he  noted,  "have  been 
largely  successful."  What  Is  needed  Is  to  police 
the  weak  and  the  corrupt: 

'T  receive  as  much  mall  on  the  Issue  as 
any  other  subject."  Mr.  Taft  told  the  Sen- 
ate. Failure  by  Congress  to  act,  he  warned, 
might  produce  "a  more  radical  solution." 

"Some  type  of  pension  reform  legislation." 
Mr.  Taft  forecast  flatly,  "will  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress." 

This  was  last  May,  however,  and  no  law  has 
been  passed.  Mr.  McOovern  seems  to  be  seiz- 
ing the  issue. 

Some  20  million  voters  over  66  include 
many  on  pensions,  while  of  the  50  mUllon 
men  and  women  at  work  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  pension  rights.  Are  their  rights  safe? 

BANKS   MANAOX   MOST  FUNDS 

Employers  commonly  turn  funds  over  to 
the  trust  department  of  a  bank.  The  four 
biggest  banks  In  the  country  manage  about 
half  of  the  estimated  •IST  billion  In  private 
pension  funds,  according  to  Ralph  Nader. 

"This  has  given  enormous  power  to  the 
banks,  •  ex-Senator  Douglas  notes.  "Some 
have  claimed  that  these  funds  have  furnished 
the  reserves  by  which  the  recent  rash  of 
conglomerate  mergers  has  been  efTected." 

There  may  be  political  dynamite  in  this 


teBue,  and  Senator  McOovern  seems  to  be 
seeking  it  out. 

"Why  shouldn't  a  man  who  has  contribut- 
ed ao  years  to  one  fund  be  able  to  transfer 
hts  rlghU  to  another  company  If  be  switches 
}obs7"  he  asks.  The  govemnMnt  tnsarea  aav- 
ujgs  deposits — why  not  workers'  penstaoaf 

Senator  McOovern  says  workers  should  be 
permitted  to  select  outalde,  competitive  man- 
agement companies  to  handle  funds,  and  at 
their  direction  employera  ahotUd  pay  the 
money  to  the  outside  company.  Smployers 
get  tax  deductions  for  penalon  plans;  Sena- 
tor McOovern  would  continue  tbeee. 

"The  entire  system  should  be  overhauled." 
he  says. 

St  ATI  MINT  or  AmaiEw  J.  Bann  t.wt 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  to  present  our 
views  with  regard  to  8.  3698,  the  "Retire- 
ment Income  Security  for  ESmployees  Act," 
Which  has  been  introduced  by  you  and  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javlts,  and  most  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  WeUare. 

The  ptirpoee  of  8  3598  Is  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  rights  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries  In  employee  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  plans.  The  bill  proposes  to  accomplish 
these  purposes  by  establishing  minimum  Fed- 
eral standards  of  vesting  and  funding  for 
pension  plans  and  by  establishing  a  Private 
Pension  Plan  Termination  Insurance  Pro- 
gram to  protect  the  vested  pension  benefits 
of  employees  against  loes  caused  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  their  employer.  S.  3698  would  also 
establish  minimum  standards  of  fiduciary 
conduct  for  persons  occupying  positions  of 
trust  In  any  health,  welfare  or  pension  plan. 
Such  standards  would  Include  the  "prudent 
man"  rule  for  evaluating  the  conduct  of 
trustees  with  regard  to  Investments  and  oth- 
er financial  transactions  of  employee  benefit 
plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  APLr-CIO  supports  min- 
imum Federal  standards  for  employee  pen- 
sion plans.  The  principles  which  we  believe 
should  be  Included  In  any  legislation  estab- 
lishing such  standards  were  set  forth  In  a 
resolution  on  "Proposals  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  Regulate  Health,  Welfare,  Pension 
and  Profit  Sharing  Plans"  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Seventh  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  AFL-CIO  In  December,  1967.  The  views 
set  forth  In  this  resolution  continue  today 
to  express  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
AFL-CIO  with  respect  to  legislation  In  this 
most  Important  field.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
this  resolution,  a  copy  of  whl^  Is  attached 
to  my  statement,  be  Incorporated  In  the 
RxooRB  as  part  of  my  testimony. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  a  portion  of  It 
Into  tiie  record  at  this  point,  as  follows: 

"While  the  Issue  of  fiduciary  responsibility 
relates  to  health  and  welfare  pUns  as  well 
as  to  private  pension  and  profit  sharing  plans, 
the  vast  aggregates  of  money  In  pension  and 
profit  sharing  plan  reserves  present  special 
problems.  At  a  minimum,  serious  conflicts  of 
Interest  may  arise  where  employers  directly 
or  indlrectty  control  both  the  assets  of  a  pen- 
sion or  profit  sharing  plan  and  a  business 
enterprise  In  which  they  can  be  Invested 
without  regard  to  the  Interests  of  plan  par- 
ticipants. 

Seventy-eeven  percent  of  all  pensions  and 
profit  sharing  plans  are  unilaterally  admin- 
istered by  employers,  30  percent  are  Jointly 
administered  through  a  Joint  labor-man- 
agement board  of  trustees  and  only  1  per- 
cent are  administered  by  unions. 

"Where  retirement  benefits  under  private 
pension  and  profit  sharing  plans  orlgtnaUy 
represented  a  rrtatlvely  modest  supplement 
to  social  security,  some  plans  now  provide 
a  retirement  annuity  greater  than  a  worker 
can  expect  to  receive  from  the  OASDI  pro- 
gram. Private  pension  and  profit  sharing 
plans  provide,   therefore,   a  slgnlfleant   and 


growing  part  of  the  retirement  Inoome  ex- 
pectations of  worHers. 

"Unfortunately,  these  expectations  too  of- 
ten do  not  materialize.  Some  employers  have 
faUed  to  administer  pension  and  profit  shar- 
ing trusu  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
beneficiaries    and    have    \ised    p*an    rsaerrei 
for  corporate  expansion  and  for  (Momr  cor- 
porate   purposes.    There    Is    some    question 
whether  state  trust  Uws,  which  greaUy  vary 
in  their  provisions,  are  eufllclently  applica- 
ble to  pension  plana  which  are  unUatwiOly 
administered  by  the  employer.  Many  workers 
fall  to  qualify  for  a  pension  because  of  their 
Inability  to  meet  length  of  sendee  or  vesting 
requirements  established  under  prtrate  pen- 
sion and  profit  sharing  plans.  Workers  have 
also  lost  their  rights  to  a  pension  kacauae 
of  buslnces  fall  urea,  mergers  and  acqulaitlona. 
"Because  of  business  faUurte,   as  well  as 
plant   shut-downs    In    firms   continuing    to 
operate,  a  smaU   but  significant  proportion 
of    employees    covered    by    private    pension 
plans  have  lost  not  only  ttietr  Jobe  iKit  also 
their  earned  rights  to  penalona.  Others  have 
been   similarly   vlctlmlaed   when   their  em- 
ployers have  been  delinquent  In  making  pre- 
viously stipulated  contributions  to  pension 
funds    thereby    seriously    Jeopardtelng    the 
soundness  and   stability  of   the  tnirt.  StUl 
others  have  lost  their  penalon  rights  when 
runaway    employers,    often    encouraged    by 
plant    piracy    throu^    tax-tree    Industrial 
bonds,  have  moved  their  operaUons  to  other 
conmaunltles. 

In  contrast  to  Social  Security,  pensions 
financed  under  the  private  system  involve  in- 
herent risks  which  are  not  appUcaUe  to  the 
nearly  unlveraal  public  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Program,  tinder  Social  Se- 
curity. OASDI  credits  continue  to  accrue 
to  the  employee  regardleaa  of  the  frequency 
of  his  Job  changes. 

Social  Security  taxes  are  held  in  one  pooled 
trust  fund  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
benefldarles  It  Is  a  aoundly  financed  system 
backed  by  the  credit  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  goal  of  an  adequate  retirement  Income 
for  moat  working  people  would  best  be  met 
by  substantial  improvements  In  Social  Ba- 
corlty  that  would  truly  mee*  the  retirement 
needs  of  American  workers.  Private  pension 
plans  can  significantly  supplement,  but  they 
are  not  a  substitute  for,  an  adequate  Social 
Security  System.  Private  pension  pUns  will 
therefore  continue  to  pUy  an  important  role 
In  the  aspirations  of  American  wortters  for 
an  adequate  retirement  livoome." 

The    problems    outlined    before    the    1961 
Convention  are  still  with  us  today.  ThU  Is 
why  we  welcome  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing our  views  on  this  Important  leglsIatiBSL 
During  the  past  few  years  a  nvuntoer  d 
bills  to  Improve  and  strengthen  ttoe  vc(>art- 
Ing  rwquLremente  of  the  WeMare  and  Baoaton 
Plans  Dtecioeure  Act.  to  impose  rtandards  of 
fiduciary  responslbiUty  on  administrators  of 
t^eaith.   vrtlfare   and   pension  plans  and   to 
establish  minimum  federal  standards  o*  Tttt 
Ing  and  funding  and  a  reinsurance  pro^nm 
to  protect  the  Interests  and  benefits  of  em- 
ployese  partlctpattng  In  such  plans  ha»«  been 
intradufled    in    the    Confpreaa.    and   periodic 
heartngB  have  been  held  before  the  Inter- 
ated  ooounlttaes  of  Ctmgren.  In  our  opin- 
ion, 8.  8698,   which   repraaentt  the  leaulta 
at  the  Btudlee  and  heartncs  aecorded  theae 
various  letllalatlve  proposals,  oontalns  suJb- 
stantlal  Improvesients  over  any  of  tbe  oAber 
bills  we  have  seen  thus  far.  B.  3698  oontalns 
the  foilowmg  provlsione  which  we  have  long 
advocated.  In  the  earlier  bills  one  or  more 
cA  tlMoe  proTlsions  were  generally  lacking. 
(1)   The  Departnaent  of  Labor  would  ad- 
minister the  law.  This  is  important  because 
the  li^iBlatlon  eonoem*  itaelf  with  empioyee 
beneftt  plane.  It  therefore  seems  axiomatic 
ttiat  taie  Secretary  of  Labor  iboiild  have  the 
respooaibUlty  for  administering  the  law. 
(3)  The  bin  ri^Uy  llmlto  the  antlwiriiy 
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of  the  Secretary  to  conduct  InveatlgaUoM 
Into  the  affairs  of  employee  benefit  plana 
without  a  ■bowing  that  there  la  reasonable 
cause  to  belleye  tbat  a  TlolaUon  of  the  law 
la  taking  place.  The  broad  Investigatory 
power*  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Landrum- 
Orlffln  Act  have  been  used  to  conduct  "flah- 
ing  oipedltlona"  with  no  substantive  evi- 
dence ttoat  any  violations  of  the  law  would 
be  revsAlad.  This  authority  under  the  lAn- 
drum-QrUlln  Act  has  resulted  In  the  harass- 
ment of  honeert  union  officials  to  no  useful 
pxupoee.  We  oppose  extension  of  such  au- 
thority to  employee  benefit  plans,  and  there- 
fore support  the  provisions  ot  S.  3698. 

(S)  8.  SB»e  would  also  pre-empt  state  laws 
covering  employee  benefit  plans.  Many.  If 
not  most,  employee  benefit  plans  cover 
workers  In  many  states.  The  administrative 
oo0t  of  complying  with  many  state  regula- 
tory agencies  would  be  nuwt  burdensome  If 
this  provision  were  not  Included  In  any  bill 
reported  out  by  this  Oommlttee. 

While  S.  S69S  Is.  In  our  opinion,  the  best 
bin  before  the  Subcommittee,  we  believe  It 
could  be  further  improved.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  which.  If  adopted,  would 
further  the  otojectivea  of  the  legislation  and 
Improve  the  poaslblUty  of  early  enactment 
of  the  bUl. 

Title  II  of  S.  3688  establishes  standards  of 
veetlng  and  funding  for  pension  and  profit 
sharing  plans.  In  our  opinion,  Insufficient  dis- 
tinction Is  made  In  tlie  bill  between  single  and 
multi-employer    plans.    This   Is   particularly 
true  for  the  veetlng  standard  which  provides 
that  30  percent  of  the  accrued  pension  rights 
of  a  beneficiary  be  vested  after  8  years  of 
service  with  an  additional  10  percent  each 
year  thereafter  untU  100  percent  vesting  Is  at- 
tained after  IB  years  of  service.  Although  we 
cannot  cite  any  definitive  study  that  proves 
the  point.  It  la  our  contention  tliat  the  pro- 
portion of  workers  who  can  expect  to  ulti- 
mately   receive    a    pension    Is   much    higher 
anaong    multi-employer    plans    than    it    Is 
among    single    employer    plana    even    where 
there  Is  a  subetantlal  difference  In  the  vest- 
ing reqiilrement  as  between  the  two  types  of 
plana. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  employees  con- 
tinue to  accrue  pension  benefits  In  a  multi- 
employer plan  as  they  transfer  Jobs  from  one 
employer  to  another.  Many  multi-employer 
plans  are  national  In  wxvpe.  The  Interna- 
tional Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union,  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  the 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers,  the  Ma- 
rine Bnglneers  Beneficial  Aaeoclatlon  have 
national  programs  as  do  many  of  the  build- 
ing trades  such  as  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
the  Roofers,  the  Laborers  and  the  Electrical 
Workers. 

Other  unions  such  as  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  the  Carpenters  and  the 
Operating  Engineers  have  worked  out  reci- 
procity agreements  between  their  local  area 
multi-employer  plana  so  that  their  members 
accrue  pension  credits  wherever  they  may 
work. 

As  early  aa  1968,  the  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view of  the  XJ3.  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ported that  "At  least  half  of  the  members 
of  the  multl -employer  plans  are  either  in 
plana  which  are  national  In  scope  or  m 
regional  plans  which  permit  reciprocity." 
Since  then,  reciprocal  agreements  have  ex- 
panded. It  Is  our  ooncem.  therefore,  that 
mandating  a  single  vesting  standard  for  both 
single  and  multl -employer  plans  will  Inhibit 
the  highly  desirable  movement  toward  reci- 
procity between  multi-employer  plana. 

The  1967  Convention  resolution  on  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  was  adopted  by  the  A7L- 
OIO  after  an  In-deptb  study  of  the  problem 
and  conducted  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
ATL-CIO  Executive  Council.  This  suboom- 
mtttee  was  under  the  cbalrmanahlp  of  I.  W. 
Abel.  President  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  The  subconimittee  waa  aaalated 
by  two  technical  committees.  Many  meetings 
were  held.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  that  single  and  multi-em- 


ployer plana  were  quite  different  and  that 
standards  that  might  be  appropriate  for  one 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  other. 
The  1967  Convention  Resolution  stated: 
"The   Pension   credits  of   vrorkers  covered 
by   a  multi-employer   plan   are  portable  as 
between    different    participating    employers. 
Whether  financed  by  employer  contributions. 
Joint   contributions   or   solely   out  of  union 
dues,  such  plans  provide  contln\ilng  cover- 
age for  workers  remaining  In  the  plan's  juris- 
diction regardleaa  of  where  they  work.  More- 
over, the  bankruptcy  of  one  employer  In  a 
multi-employer  plan  does  not  affect  the  sol- 
vency of  the  pension  trust.  Thus,  a  multi- 
employer plan  continues  to  protect  the  rights 
to  benefits  of  workers  who  may  lose  their 
Jobs  because  of  the  shut-down  or  failure  of 
their  participating   employer  but  who  con- 
tinue to  be  covered  by  the  plan  through  em- 
ployment   with    another   participating    em- 
ployer. Because  of  these  built-in  safeguards 
m  multi-employer  plans,  standards  of  vest- 
ing and  funding  required  for  single-employer 
plana  are  not  appropriate  for  multi-employer 
plans.  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved:  That  AFL-CIO  favors  the  In- 
clusion In  private  pension  plans  of  adequate 
and  appropriate  vesting  and  funding  provl- 
slona.  To  provide  adequate  safeguards  to 
workers  covered  by  single-employer  plans  we 
favor  Federal  legislation  establishing  mini- 
mum requirements  of  vesting  and  funding. 
Because  multi-employer  plans,  whether  fi- 
nanced by  employer  contributions,  Joint  con- 
trlbutlona  or  solely  out  of  union  dues,  con- 
tain built-in  safegiiards  for  the  pension 
rights  of  workers  covered  by  them,  any  such 
legislation  should  exempt  multi-employer 
plans." 

The  vesting  standard  outlined  in  the  bill 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  attempt  to  bridge 
the  fundamental  difference  between  single 
and  multi-employer  plans.  As  such,  the 
standard  Is  not  strict  enough  for  single- 
employer  plans  and  Is  too  strict  for  multi- 
employer plans.  We  urge  a  1 0-year  vesting 
standard  for  single -employer  plans  and  ex- 
emption of  multi-employer  plans. 

We  recognize  that  2  single  employers  might 
form  a  multi-employer  plaa  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  vesting  and  funding  stand- 
ards of  the  bill.  We  suggest  that  the  defini- 
tion of  a  multi-employer  plan  be  more 
careftiUy  drawn  than  It  is  in  Sec.  3(32).  The 
definition  of  a  multi-employer  plan  In  S.  2, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Javlts.  would.  In  our 
opinion,  be  more  appropriate  than  the  defi- 
nition m  3.  3598. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  Plan  Termination 
Insurance  program  to  insure  beneficiaries  of 
private  pension  plans  against  loss  of  their 
vested  benefits  when  their  plan  Is  terminated. 
The  program  guarantees  such  rights  for  an 
annual  premium  not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  a 
plans  unfunded  liability  for  vested  benefits, 
with  certain  limitations. 

ITie  AFL-CIO  strongly  endorses  this  in- 
surance program.  As  stated  in  the  1967  reso- 
lution. 

"The  AFL-CIO  re-afflrms  Its  policy  position 
in  favor  of  pension  reinsurance  adopted  In 
the  1963  suad  1965  Conventions  and  calls  upon 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  providing  at  rea- 
sonable cost  protection  to  workers  against 
the  loss  of  pension  rights." 

However,  we  are  disappointed  that  S.  3598 
would  only  protect  the  earned  retirement 
credits  of  workers  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 
As  we  read  the  bill,  this  would  leave  unin- 
sured all  accrued  pension  credits  of  all  work- 
ers In  all  plans  In  existence  today.  Many 
older  workers  would  have  no  protection  of 
benefit  rights  accrued  prior  to  enactment  ol 
the  bill.  Only  younger  workers  entering  the 
labor  force  after  the  bill  Is  enacted  would 
have  the  assurance  of  receiving  their  full 
pension.  We  therefore  urge  Title  IV 
be  amended  to  Instu-e  all  pension  credits 
earned  before  as  well  as  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Although  not  Included  to  Title  IV,  section 
217(e)  (1).  (2)  and  (3)  wo\Ud  also  appear  to 


have  special  significance  In  relation  to  the 
bill's  proposed  reinsurance  program.  This 
provision  Is  new  and  not  Included  in  any 
other  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  section  would 
be  to  naake  a  multl-e^^>Ioyer  plan  whole  were 
one  or  more  employers  to  withdraw  from  ths 
plan  with  the  reatilt  of  cavislng  a  significant 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  aggregate  contribu- 
tions to  the  plan.  We  strongly  support  this 
provision. 

We  very  much  favor  Sec.  40S  making  em- 
ployers liable  for  reimbursement  to  the  in- 
surance f\uid  for  Insurance  benefits  paid  out 
where  such  employers  are  not  bankrupt.  We 
also  urge,  however,  that  employers  should  b« 
required  to  accord  amounts  dvie  welfare  and 
pension  plans  the  same  prtoMty  as  wages 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Aa  stated  in  the 
1961  Convention  Resolution  on  "Payments 
Due  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  a  Priority 
Under  the  Bankruptcy  Act": 

"The  AFL-CIO  from  Its  very  Inception  has 
not  only  voluntarily  sought  to  establish 
standards  for  the  administration  of  these 
funds,  but  supported  sind  continues  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  Is  destgnied  to  conserve 
the  assets  of  welfare  and  pension  plans  for 
the  men  and  women  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  Intended.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  now 
favor  the  adoption  of  legislation  which  would 
serve  to  accord  these  payments  to  welfare  and 
pension  plans  the  same  priority  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  that  Is  now  accorded  direct 
wage  payments  made  to  workers.  These  pay- 
ments to  the  welfare  and  pension  plans  from 
the  assets  of  bankrupt  employers  not  otUy 
serve  to  further  the  financial  soundness  at 
these  programs,  but  more  Important,  can 
serve  to  provide  workers,  aiid  often  times 
their  dependent*  with  the  protection  so  vital 
to  their  peace  of  mind  dtirlng  a  period  when 
there  Is  a  loss  of  Income,  resulting  from  loss 
of  Jobs." 

Such  a  provision  would,  In  our  opinion, 
make  the  Insurance  program  more  viable  as 
It  would  prevent  employers  establishing  pen- 
sion plans  In  anticipation  of  bankruptcy  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  Insisance. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  amenda  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  to  accomplish 
the  following: 

(1)  Setting  fOTth  responalblHtles  appli- 
cable to  persons  occupying  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship to  employee  benefit  plans,  includ- 
ing a  "prudent  man"  standard. 

(2)  Adding  to  the  reporting  requirements 
In  order  to  disclose  more  significant  informa- 
tion about  plans  and  the  financial  transac- 
tions engaged  in  by  those  controlling  plaa 
Investments  and  operations. 

(3)  Barring  from  responsibility  fiduciary 
positions  all  persons  convicted  of  certain 
listed  criminal  offenses. 

Existing  law  Is  deafly  Inadequate  to  pro- 
vide protection  of  the  Interests  of  such  em- 
ployees. Section  302  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
purports  to  provide  certain  safeguards  In 
the  interest  of  beneflclarlea  of  Jolntly-sd- 
mlnlstered  health,  welfare  and  pension 
plans.  Whether  or  not  these  safeguards  are 
adequate,  and  lawyers  do  not  agree  as  to 
this,  It  Is  clear  that  these  safeguards  do  not 
apply  to  plans  under  unUateral  administra- 
tion. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  whUe  the  common  law 
of  trusts  as  It  Is  recognized  In  most  states- 
requiring  a  trustee  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  trust,  act  In  good  faith  and  exercise  as 
much  care  and  dUlgence  as  a  prudent  man 
would  exercise  In  dealing  with  his  own 
money— offers  further  protection.  In  practice 
this  Is  not  all  certain.  For  example: 

(1)  the  plan  may  not  be  eatabUshed  as  s 
trust; 

(2)  the  trust  may  be  established  only  as  a 
funding  medium.  In  such  cases  the  courts 
have  leaned  toward  the  view  that  an  em- 
ployee-beneficiary has  contractual  rights  en- 
forceable against  the  employer,  but  not  as  » 
beneflclskry  of  the  trust; 

(3)  conventional  trust  law  Is  generally  not 
applicable  to  employer  administrators  who 
are  not  technically  "trustees". 
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Another,  non-legallstlc  difficulty  Is  that 
f^rof  those  covered  by  these  plans  have  the 
[Inl  or  financial  knowledge  required  to  dls- 
!Snr  breaches  of  trust. 

^te  those  reasons,  the  AFL-CIO  favors  a 
•Xwal  fiduciary  statute,  enforceable  through 
ttTfederal  courts,  which  would  give  partlc- 
z!nts  beneficiaries  or  their  representatives 
^the  Secretary  the  right  to  sue  for  ap- 
^nrtate  remedies  if  the  statute  la  violated, 
■^mce  we  very  much  favor  Title  V  with 
the  excepUon  that  we  beUeve  the  list  of 
^OM  enumerated  In  Section  15(b)  U  far 
Soteoad  and  would.  In  effect,  bar  many 
I^o-t  and  conscientious  labor  officials  from 
?^  as  a  trustee  of  a  health,  welfare  or 
ISH^n  plan.  Our  attorneys  advise  us  that 
l^aton  could  be  barred  from  holding  a 
!JDOiiMb!e  position  with  a  trust  for  having 
SSTwnvlcted  of  participating  In  a  dvU 
riXts  demonstration  in  front  of  a  courthouse 
Sof  disobeying  a  court  Injunction  to  cease 
nlctotlng  in  a  labor-management  dispute. 
rSvlouslv,  these  are  very  sensitive  polnta  to 
onanlzed  "labor  and  we  urge  that  Section 

15(h)  be  redrafted  to  apply  primarily  to  vlo- 
HUona  of  law  relevant  to  the  Issue  of  fldu- 

eUry  responsibility. 
As  tadlcated,  we  very  much  favM-  Title  VI 

because  it  lodges  the  primary  reeponslbUlty 

for  tnforcement  of  the  law  with  the  Federal 

courts.  ^         ..  _ 

to  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  the 
Subcommittee  wiU  carefully  consider  our 
niggested  changes  toward  the  goal  of  enact- 
ing a  practical  and  workable  bUl  that  wUl 
™^tect  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  and 
iur  members  In  the  private  pension  system 
whUe  at  the  same  time  not  unduly  Inhibiting 
the  future  growth  of  pension  plans. 

Al«XICAN  PEDMIATION  OF  LABOB  AND  CONCBXSS 

OF  Industrial  0«oai*izationb,  Policy  Rxso- 
LtmoN  ON  Proposals  for  FxDiEaAL  Lxcisla- 
•noN  To  Reottlatx  Health.  Wbltari:.  Pxn- 
sioN  AND  Paorrr  Sharing  Plans,  Adopted 
Decembsb  1967 

Because  of  the  stimulus  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  non-bargained  employe  benefit 
plans  have  had  a  spectacular  growth.  From 
modest  beginnings  dating  from  World  War  n. 
about  50  million  employes  now  have  life  in- 
surance coverage,  about  130  million  em- 
ployees and  dependents  have  some  health  In- 
surance coverage  and  nearly  30  million  wage 
and  salary  employes  are  covered  by  private 
pension  and  profit  sharing  plans. 

Employer-employe  contributions  to  health, 
welfare  and  pension  and  profit  sharing  plans 
now  exceed  $20  billion  annually  and  benefit 
payments  approximate  $13  billion.  In  con- 
trast to   heath    and    welfare   plans,   private 
pension  plans  accumulate  vast  fvmds  In  order 
to  flnajice  retirement  annuities  at  a  future 
date.  The  assets  of  private  pension  and  profit 
sharing  plans  approximate  $100  bUUon  and 
»re  tocreaslng  by  about   $8   billion   a  year. 
These  assets  wUl  exceed  $200  billion  by  1980 
WhUe  the  Issue  of  fiduciary  responslbUlty 
relates  to  health  and  welfare  plans  as  weU  as 
to  private  pension  and  profit  sharing  plans 
the  vast  aggregates  of  money  in  pension  and 
profit  sharing  plan  reserves  present  special 
problems.  At  a  minimum,  serious  conflicts  of 
Interest  may  arise  where  employers  directly 
or  indirectly  control  both  the  assets  of  a  pen- 
sion or  profit  sharing  plan  and  a  business 
enterprise   In   which   they   can   be   invested 
without  regard  to  the  Interests  of  plan  par- 
ticipants. Seventy-seven  percent  of  all  pen- 
sions and  profit  sharing  plans  are  unilaterally 
administered  by  employers.   20  percent   are 
Jointly  administered  through  a  Joint  Ubor- 
management    board    of    trustees    and    only 
1  percent  are  administered  by  unions. 

Where  retirement  benefits  xuider  private 
pension  and  profit  sharing  plans  orlglnaUy 
represented  a  relatively  modest  supplement 
to  social  security,  some  plans  now  provide  a 
retirement  annuity  greater  than  a  worker  can 
expect  to  receive  frcan  the  OASDI  program. 
Private  pension  and  profit  sharing  plans  pro- 
vide, therefore,  a  significant  and  growing  part 


of  the   retirement   Income   expecUOona  of 
workers. 

Unf ortTinately,  these  expectations  too  often 
do   not   materialize.    Some   employwa   have 
failed  to  administer  pension  and  profit  shar- 
ing trusts  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
beneficiaries  and  have  uaed  pl*n  reserves  for 
corporate  expansion  and  for  other  corporate 
purposes.  There   is  some   question  whether 
state  trust  laws,  which  greatly  vary  in  their 
provisions,  are  sufficiently  appUcable  to  pen- 
sion   plans   which    are    unilaterally   admin- 
istered by  the  employer.  Many  workers  faU 
to   qualify   for   a   penaUm  because   of   their 
inability  to  meet  length  of  aervtce  or  vesthag 
requirements  establlahed  under  private  pen- 
sion and  profit  sharing  plana.  Workers  have 
also  lost  their  rights  to  a  pension  because  of 
business  failures,  mergers,  and  acqtiialtlonB. 
Because   of   bualneas   failures,   as   well   as 
plant  shut-downs  in  firms  continuing  to  op- 
erate, a  small  but  significant  proporUon  of 
employes  covered  by  private  pension  plans 
have  lost  not  orUy  their  Jobs  but  also  their 
earned  rights  to  pensions.  Others  have  been 
similarly    victimized    when    their    employers 
have  been  delinquent  in  making  previously 
stipulated   contributions   to   pension   funds 
thereby  seriously  Jeopardizing  the  soundness 
and  stabUlty  of  the  trust.  Still  others  have 
lost  their  pension  rights  when  run-away  em- 
ployers,  often  encouraged   by   plant   piracy 
through  taxfree  Industrial  bonds,  have  moved 
their  operations  to  other  communities. 

In  contrast  to  SocUl  Security,  penalona 
financed  under  the  private  system  Involve  In- 
herent risks  which  are  not  applicable  to  the 
nearly  universal  pubUc  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Program.  Under  Social  Security, 
OASDI  credits  continue  to  accrue  to  the  em- 
ploye regardless  of  the  frequency  of  hla  Job 
changes.  Social  Sectirity  taxes  are  held  In  one 
pooled  trust  fund  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  beneficiaries.  It  Is  a  soundly  financed 
system  backed  by  the  credit  of  the  XTnlted 
States.  The  goal  of  an  adequate  retirement 
Income  for  most  working  people  would  best 
be  met  by  substantial  Improvements  In  Social 
Security  that  would  truly  meet  the  retire- 
ment needs  of  American  workers.  Private 
pension  plans  can  significantly  supplement, 
but  they  are  not  a  substitute  for,  an  ade- 
quate Social  Security  System.  Private  pen- 
sion plans  will  therefore  continue  to  play 
an  Important  role  In  the  aspirations  of  Amer- 
ican workers  for  an  adequate  retirement  In- 
come. 

A  number  of  proposals  to  regulate  health, 
welfare,  pension  and  profit  sharing  plans 
are  under  consideration  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration.  The  AFL-CIO 
is  prepared  to  consider  each  on  Its  merits  and 
to  lend  Its  support  to  legislation  which  would 
enhance  the  security  of  employes  In  their 
rights  to  benefits.  However,  any  legislation 
which  might  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
must  take  into  consideration  the  great  di- 
versity of  employe  benefit  programs,  the  wide 
variation  of  condltlone  under  which  these 
plans  have  been  establlahed  and  the  aub- 
stsuitlal  and  varying  impact  on  costs  which 
such  regulations  might  entaU.  Any  Federal 
standards  should  not  be  so  restrictive  aa  to 
discourage  the  spread  of  new  plans  or  Inhibit 
the  growth  or  Impose  substantially  higher 
operating  costs  on  existing  plans. 

The  pension  credits  of  workers  covered  by 
a  mioltl-employer  plan  are  portable  as  be- 
tween different  participating  enqdoyera. 
Whether  flxianced  by  employer  contribu- 
tions. Joint  contributions  or  solely  out  of 
union  dues,  such  plans  provide  continuing 
coverage  for  workers  remaining  In  the  plan's 
jurisdiction  regardless  of  where  they  work. 
Moreover,  the  bankruptcy  of  one  employer 
in  a  multi-employer  plan  does  not  affect  the 
solvency  of  the  pension  trust.  Thus,  a  multi- 
employer plan  continues  to  protect  the  rights 
to  benefits  of  workers  who  may  loae  their 
Jobs  because  of  the  shut-down  or  failure  of 
their  participating  employer  but  who  con- 
tinue to  be  covered  by  the  plan  through 
employment  with  another  participating  em- 


ployer B«sause  of  these  buUt-ln  safeg uarda 
m  multi-employer  pUns.  standarda  of  vest- 
ing and  funding  required  for  alngle-einpioyer 
plana  are  not  appropriate  or  miUti-employer 
plans.  Therefore,  be  it  ^^ 

Resolved:  That  the  AFL-CIO  favors  a  Wa- 
eral    fiduciary   statute,   enforceable  through 
the  Federal  courts,  which   would  pre-empt 
State  law  and  which  under  appropriate  aafe- 
guarda  would  give  plan  particlpanta,  bene- 
ficlartes  or  their  representatives  the  right  to 
bring  suit  with  approprUte  cirU  remedies  for 
violation  of  the  law.  Such  a  statute  should 
apply  uniformly  to  aU  bsaltb,  wellars,  pen- 
sion and  profit  sharing  plans  whethwaijlf. 
administered  or  Insored.  It  ahoold  spwUy 
that  every  organization,  corporation  or  person 
who    exercises    any    substantial    control    of 
authority  over  such  a  plan  Is  a  fiduciary  and 
should  be  held  accountable  for  Ws  actions 
and  duties  with  respect  to  the  plan  which  he 
should  fulfln  with  the  same  dsgrss  of  cars 
and  skiU  as  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence.  Such 
fiduciary  standards  should  not  be  ao  strin- 
gent as  to  restrict  or  Inhibit  the  investment, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  sodaUy  u***") 
projects.  If  Investigatory  powers  are  granted 
to  the  V£.  Department  of  Labor  to  enforce 
standards   of    fiduciary   responsibility,   such 
powers  should  not  be  so  broad  as  to  allow 
fishing  expeditions  or  unwarranted  Investi- 
gations. Undefined  and  unrestricted  Investi- 
gatory powers  can  lead  to  abuse  of  Federal 
authority    and    unnecessary    harassment    of 
health,    welfare    and    penalon    plan    admin- 
istrators   There  should   also  be  appropriate 
safeguards    against    nuisance   suits    or    civil 
iMstlons  of  a  frivolous  character. 

Persona  convicted  of  crimes  Involving  cor- 
rupt or  fraudulsnt  financial  scttvlty.  such  as 
theft.  embeMOement,  grand  larceny,  extor- 
tion or  bribery,  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold 
positions  of  trust  or  administration  in  a 
health,  welfare,  penalon  or  profit-sharing 
plan  However,  prohibitions  against  persona 
holding  ofllce  should  not  be  so  broad  ss  to  in- 
clude a  wide  variety  of  offenses  not  Involving 
the  element  of  fraudulent  financial  practice. 
And  be  it  further 

Resolved:  The  AFL-CIO  favors  the  inclu- 
sKm  In  any  Federal  statute  regulating  health, 
welfare,  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  «rf 
a  provision  for  Imposing  appropriate  civil  and 
criminal  remedies  upon  employers  who  fan 
to  comply  with  their  financial  obligations  to 
an  employe  benefit  trust.  Where  employers 
go  bankrupt  leaving  unfulfilled  obligations 
to  the  trust,  the  employe  benefit  plan  should 
have  a  prior  claim,  after  wages,  against  any 
assets  of  the  employer.  And  be  it  further 

Resolved:  The  AFL-CIO  favors  the  Inclu- 
sion in  private  penston  pUns  of  adequate 
and  appropriate  vesting  and  funding  provi- 
sions. To  provide  adequate  safeguards  to 
workers  covered  by  single -employer  plans  we 
favor  Federal  legislation  establishing  mini- 
mum requirements  of  vesting  and  funding. 
Because  multi-employer  plans,  whether  fi- 
nanced by  employer  contributions.  Joint  con- 
tributions or  solely  out  of  union  dues,  con- 
tain bum-ln  safeguards  for  the  pension 
righta  of  workers  coverwl  by  them,  any  such 
legislation  shovUd  exempt  multi-employer 
plans.  And  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  AFL-CIO  re-afflnns  Ita 
policy  position  in  favor  of  pension  reinsur- 
ance adopted  In  the  19«8  and  1965  Convwi- 
tions  and  calls  upon  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation providing  at  reasonable  cost  protection 
to  workers  against  the  loas  of  pension  rights. 

PXNSION   RxrORM  LXOlSLATIOtf  * 

(By  Leonard  Woodcock)* 
My  "**"<»  Is  Leonard  Woodcock.  I  sppear 
here  In  behalf  of  the  InctemikttoniJ  Union, 
United  AutomobUe,  Aerospace  and  Agrlcul- 


1  Testimony  before  the  Suboommlttee  on 
Labor  o<  the  Senate  Ooounlttee  on  I^hor 
and  PuWlc  Welfisre.  June  27,  1973. 

•President,  International  Union.  United 
AuftxxttDbUe,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America   (UAW). 
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tuiml  implement  Worken  ctf  Amarlo*  (0AW) . 
of  whlcti  I  MB  Prea*d»ttt.  Aoootnp«nylJi«  va» 
IB  JMOOb  Hurwlts,  Con«ult»nt,  UAW  Social 
Security  Dapartmeat. 

Mr.  Ch&lrman.  my  ooUeaguee  and  I  am 
fully  oognlaant  of  the  oonoem  demonBtrated 
by  tlM  a»mbei«  of  this  Cc»iunlUee  for  cor- 
reetlng  tbe  aKlsting  ahortocwolngs  of  our 
iiAtlon's  private  pension  plan  syaCem  aud 
of  their  oareful  Mudles  and  hearing*  lead- 
Uig  up  to  the  IntroduoUon  of  3. 3SM,  Oie 
propoeed  Betlroment  Income  Security  for 
Employee*  Act.  We  are  pleaded  to  have  Uii» 
opportunity  to  ezpreaa  our  views  and  tiie 
hope,  which  your  aponaorahlp  of  the  bill 
jvigstau  you  share.  tb«*  American  workers 
wUl  soon  be  free  ol  the  burden  of  their 
fears  for  the  safety  at  their  earned  pensions. 
It  baa  long  been  a  goal  of  our  aooteity  to 
provide  Co  those  who  spend  a  lifetime  at 
bard  work  the  security  of  Iwxhuvo  sufOclent 
to  enable  tiiem  to  live  In  reitlrement  In 
decenxsy  and  In  dignity.  Our  Social  Security 
system  provides  minimal  benefits  which 
alone  cannot  offer  such  assurance.  Accord- 
ingly. Che  private  pension  system  has  been 
designed  ae  an  nasenflsl  supplement  to  In- 
adequate public  benefit*. 

Bxperlence  to  date  indicates  that  too  often 
this  easeatiai  supplement  haa  been  a  false 
piomlM  which  has  resulted  In  tragedy  and 
dlsUluBlcm  for  far  txw  many  workers. 

I  can  report  to  you  from  extensive  experi- 
ence In  our  own  Union  that  genuine  pen- 
sion raform.  Including  plan  t«nnlnatlon  in- 
surance, which  will  deal  effectively  with  the 
major  problems  which  have  developed  In  the 
private  system  Ls  an  Issue  with  which  mll- 
UoiM  of  Americans  are  vitally  concerned. 
This  Ls  a  "bread  and  butter"  Issue  to  workers. 
We  look  to  this  Committee  and  to  the  Con- 
sresB  of  which  It  Is  a  part  for  early  and 
meaningful  solutions. 

My  own  mall — doubtless  yours  too,  Mr. 
Chalrmazt — teetlflefl  to  the  depth  of  their 
concern  and  the  stake  they  have  in  secure 
pensions.  One  such  letter  comes  from  a  68 
year  old  retired  MlnneapoUs-Mollne  worker. 
His  pension  Is  currently  »ia».7a  and  may 
be  reduced  if  the  Comi>any  follows  lt«  an- 
nounced Intention  of  discontinuing  the  plan. 
He  writes: 

"The  reason  X  am  writing  you  Is  If  I  get  a 
cut  in  my  pension  fund,  I  don't  know  what 
I  will  do.  My  wife  has  been  mentally  111  for  14 
years  and  had  46  shock  treatments  and  I  am 
doctoring  for  cancer  since  1964.  So  you  can 
see  my  health  and  my  wife's  are  not  too  good. 
Her  medicine  for  a  year  runs  over  $500  not 
including  mine,  so  we  need  all  the  pension 
fund  we  can  get." 

How  doea  one  answer  such  a  letter?  And 
how  does  one  answer  a  letter  from  a  former 
Packard  worker  Inquiring  about  hla  bene- 
ats?  He  enclosed  a  photocopy  ot  a  certificate 
he  received  from  the  joint  union-manage- 
ment pension  board  when  he  left  Packard  In 
1965.  The  oertiflcate  notifies  him  that  he  met 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  a  vested  pen- 
sion when  he  left  and  advlaae  him  his  pen- 
sion will  become  payable  when  he  reaohee  66 
in  1979.  It  la  not  piaaaant  to  be  the  one  to 
Inform  him  that  wh«a  the  C<Mnpany  dis- 
continued operations  In  Detroit,  the  pension 
fund  lacked  the  money  to  cover  bis  benefit. 
I  isglalfttlon  Is  necessary  because  too  many 
American  workers  unreascmably  either  loee 
pension  entitlements,  or  fall  to  qtuilfy  for 
them,  through  no  real  fault  or  failure  of  their 
own,  no  matter  how  prudent  and  diligent 
their  bargaining  agenta. 

For  our  own  TTnlon  economic  security  In 
retirement  Is  a  goal  dating  back  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  UAW  tn  the  early  1930's.  We 
have  yet  fully  to  reach  that  goal.  In  prac- 
tically every  hnportaat  contract  negotiation 
of  our  Union  In  the  last  two  decades,  pen- 
sion Improvements  have  been  an  Important 
negotiating  issue. 

UAW  members  have  regularly  assigned  a 
high  priority  to  pension  benefits  In  collective 
bargaining  during  the  more  than  22  years 
since  the  establishment  of  our  initial  pioneer- 


ing pension  agreements  In  t)ie  automobile 
Industry.  Our  members,  young  and  old  alike, 
wUllBgly  forego  added  wages  for  the  sake  of 
better  pensions.  lu  fact.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ui 
industries  in  which  UAW  members  work— 
mi»M  production  industries  characterized  by 
hard,  phjtslcal.  repetitive  woxk.  monotony, 
boredom  and  severely  limited  promotional  op- 
portunities— the  hope  and  prospect  of  a  se- 
cure, at  least  modestly  comfortable  retire- 
ment, are  important  coiisideratlons  for  keep- 
ing men  working. 

Most  of  the  discussions  about  pension  pro- 
tections have  centered  on  the  economic  issues 
Involved.  There  are  very  personal  and  psycho- 
logical implications  as  well.  Long-range  stud- 
ies by  Dr.  Sidney  Cobb  and  SUnlslav  Kasl 
oX  the  Survey  Eesearch  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  show  a  decline  In  the 
mental  and  physical  health  of  UAM  blue- 
collar  workers  threatened  with  job  loss  when 
a  plant  closes.  Cobb  and  Kasl  found  that 
the  workers  studied  .iliowed  an  increased 
tendency  to  mental  depression,  elevation  of 
blood  pressure  and  suicide.  Among  older 
workers  also  faced  with  the  Irreparable  loss 
of  expected  pensions,  the  trauma  must  be 
even  greater.  We  should  not  permit  these 
conditions  to  continue  to  exist  when  it  Is 
within  the  means  of  the  Congress  on  a  rea- 
sonable and  economic  basis  to  correct  the 
situation. 

We  have  currently  approximately  1500 
separate  pension  plans  of  all  sizes  and  types 
negotiated  to  cover  our  members  in  the  auto- 
motive, aerospace,  agricultural  Implement 
and  supplies  industries.  We  estimate  cur- 
rently about  240,000  retired  UAW  workers  are 
drawing  benefits.  Those  retired  received  about 
$426  minion  in  benefits  in  1970  Our  pension 
funds  total  more  than  $4.5  billion.  Total  lia- 
bilities still  to  be  funded  probably  equal  this 
figure. 

Prom  the  beginning  we  have  emphasized 
sound  principles  as  fundamental  building 
blocks,  for  plans  large  and  small.  UAW  ne- 
gotiated plans,  with  rare  exceptions,  include 
provision  for  systematic  amortization  of  past 
service  liabilities,  normal,  early  and  disabil- 
ity retirement,  joint  union -management 
boards  to  determine  benefit  rights  of  par- 
ticipants, use  of  qualified  independent  fidu- 
ciary institutions  (banks  or  insurance  com- 
panies) to  receive  and  invest  contributions. 
f\indlng  determinations  by  qualified  inde- 
pendent actuaries  and  full  disclosure  to  par- 
ticipants of  plan  operations,  financial  condi- 
tion and  plan  provisions. 

We  have  tried  to  make  our  plans  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  members,  both  active 
and  retired.  While  our  initial  plans  in  the 
early  1960*3  stressed  the  Immediate  income 
needs  of  workers  then  near  or  past  normal 
retirement  age.  the  plans  have  evolved  to 
Include  liberal  vesting,  more  adequate  disa- 
bility protection,  subsidized  survivor  bene- 
fits for  retired  workers  and  those  still  active 
but  eligible  to  retire,  meaningful  early  retire- 
ment opportunities  with  special  supplements 
to  provide  substantial  income  security,  and 
benefits  based  on  all  service.  In  addition,  we 
have  consistently  acknowledged  a  continuing 
obligation  to  protect  and  enhance  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  jjensions  for  retired  mem- 
bers. 

Looktag  back.  It  is  difBcult  to  see  how.  short 
of  calling  a  moratorium  on  progress  and 
abandoning  older  workers  and  those  already 
retired  to  the  generosity  of  employers,  the 
problems  encountered  could  have  been 
avoided.  It  would  be  far  simpler  to  provide 
for  the  retirement  needs  of  workers  who  will 
retire  tn  the  year  2000,  If  we  felt  no  obliga- 
tion to  a  worker  retired  in  1965.  or  the  one 
who  will  retire  in  1975.  Tn  our  dual  S3r8tem. 
with  its  public  universal  base  of  relatively 
limited  Social  Security  retirement  benefits 
supplemented  by  private  plan  benefits,  we  do 
not  know  of  any  honorable  alternative  to  the 
course  we  have  pursued. 

It  Is  inherent  in  private  plans.  If  they  are 
to  fulfill  their  assigned  role  of  providing 
meaningful  retirement  benefits  supplemen- 


tary to  the  Social  Security  systam,  that  moat 
such  plans  will  have  more  or  less  perpetual 
unfunded  liabilities.  These  liabilities  exist 
because  plans  start  "late" — Le.  when  growing 
numbers  of  older  and  long-service  workers 
make  retirement  needs  self-evlOent.  Meeting 
these  needs  requires  creation  of  substantial 
"Instant"  liability  for  service  before  the  plan 
started.  The  problem  is  magnified  by  addi- 
tions to  unfunded  liabilities  created  becaiise 
plans  must  be  amended  periodically. 

Problems  arise  when  business  failures, 
market  decisions,  acquisitions  by  conglomer- 
ates with  subsequent  shutdown  or  removal 
of  plants  or  other  economic  contingencies 
cause  abrupt  termination  of  pension  plana 
with  consequent  repudiation  of  significant 
portions  of  the  employer's  pension  commit- 
ment. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  complain  that  the 
cure  may  cost  something  or  re^ilt  in  burden- 
some regulation  or  loss  of  the  "fiexlbllity"  so 
prized  by  the  opponents  of  pension  reform. 
There  is  in  fact  no  "new"  cost  in  pension 
reform.  The  Issue  Is  the  allocation  of  existing 
costs  when  private  plans  fall  to  perform  ade- 
quately. We  refuse  to  accept  the  Implicit 
judgment  of  apologists  for  the  statiis  quo 
that  workers  unreasonably  deprived  of  their 
pensions  should  bear  the  burden.  Neither  are 
we  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  safety  of  work- 
ers' pensions  to  an  abstract  concept  of  flezl- 
blUty. 

PLAN   TEBMIMATION    INSXniANCK     (REINSUXANCX) 

In  the  view  of  the  UAW,  the  Inclusion  of 
plan  termination  insurance  la  S.  3598  leads 
us  to  lend  our  support.  No  pension  refona 
worthy  of  the  name  is  possible  without  such 
reinsurance. 

In  Its  present  form,  however.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  3.  3598  will  be  of  much  value  to 
the  present  generation  of  workers.  In  order 
to  provide  substance  to  the  plan  termination 
Insurance  provisions,  we  urge  you  to  make 
them  effective  now.  Insurance  should  be  In- 
cluded against  loss  of  accrued  benefits  with 
respect  to  service  performed  lioth  before  and 
after  enactment  of  legislation.  It  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake  to  limit  application  of  re- 
insurance to  service  required,  under  3.  3698, 
to  be  vested.  As  we  understand  the  Insurance 
and  vesting  standards,  this  would  delay  In- 
suring any  benefit  loasee  for  a  minimum  of 
9  years  and  effectively  postpone  insuring  the 
major  portion  of  benefit  losaes  for  probably 
at  least  twice  that  period.  ThU  generation 
of  workers  should  not  be  expected  to  forego 
the  protection  of  reinsurance;  they  need  it 
now,  as  Indeed  It  will  probably  also  be  needed 
In  1990. 

Issues  regarding  plan  termination  insurance 
The  moat  frequently  stated  reasons  for 
opposing  plan  termination  insurance  have  to 
do  with  Its  possible  cost.  Infrequency  or  in- 
sufficiency of  loss,  the  need  for  further  study, 
possibility  of  abuse,  and  the  tendency  to  dU- 
oourage  adequate  funding.  lisrt  me  deal  briefly 
with  these  questions. 

1.  Cost  of  Reinmranoe,  Infrequency  or 
Insiifflciency  of  Lost  and  Need  for  Study 
No  one  opposed  to  reinsurance  can,  with 
consistency,  rely  on  more  than  one  of  these 
arguments  at  a  time,  for  th«y  are  mutnaUy 
exclusive. 
(a)  Cost 

The  UAW's  actuaries  have  independently 
reviewed  the  question  of  the  probable  Initial 
premium  rate  reasonably  required  for  plan 
termination  Insurance  of  the  scope  we  be- 
lieve is  required. 

They  have  concluded  aiat  an  initial  annual 
rate  of  0.2%  of  the  Insured  llabUlty  should 
be  appropriate.  Such  a  premium  rate,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  estimated  current  imfunded  11a- 
bUltles  of  major  pension  plans  In  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  would  presently  entail  a  cost 
approximately  equivalent  t»  Vi*  per  man- 
hour  worked.  We  cannot  conoelve  that  added 
costs  of  the  magnitude  indicated  are  too 
burdensome  or  a  poor  Investment  when  com- 
pared to  the  peace  of  mind  reinsurance  wouM 
confer  on  American  workers. 
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(M  Infrequency  or  insufHeiency  of  Loss 
The  moat  conunonly  quoted  daU  Indicate 
that  about  600  pension  plans  affecting  more 
tSTr,  06  000  workers  are  discontinued  each 
^  Oiir  recent  experience,  however,  leads 
oTta  suspect  that  those  numbers  undersUte 
SL  current  rate  of  terminations.  Our  head- 
ouarters  Is  not  notified  of  aU  UAW  negotiated 
!L..tnn  plan  termination*,  but  of  those  of 
Uich  we  were  advised  during  the  10  year 
Mriod  ending  in  1968.  the  average  number  of 
Sans  discontinued  each  year  waa  10.  The 
l^MT  increased  to  20  In  1970,  and  40  In 

1971. 
Whatever  the  numbers,  the  losses  are  real, 

w  indicated  by  two  examples  taken  from  a 
UAW  study  of  benefit  losses  In  terminations 
of  OAW  negotiated  pension  plans  during  the 
Miipd  1969-68.  (That  stucLy  has  been  made 
J[viaia^l«  to  the  House  Oeneral  Suboommlt- 
tM  oo  Labor)  : 

K  W.  Bliss  Company,  Hastings,  Michigan 
and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Effective  date  <rf  plan. 
January  1,  1951;  terminated  August  18,  1869; 
1  04S  covered  workers.  There  were  276  par- 
sons aged  60  and  over  who  received  34.6%  of 
full  benefits.  The  remaining  773  workers  re- 
ceived nothing. 

ITT  Abrasive  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mi(4iigan:  Effective  date  of  plan,  June  1. 1966; 
terminated  August  31,  1967;  46  covered  em- 
ployees. Full  benefits  were  paid  to  10  persons 
aged  60  aud  over;  12  workers  aged  50  to  60 
rsoeived  39.8%  of  their  benefits;  and  23  work- 
on  below  50  received  nothing.  Average  service 
for  50  to  60  age  group  was  23.7  years. 

Such  wiping  out  of  substantial  earned  pen- 
sion rights  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  "Inci- 
dental" or  "inconsequential"  failure  of  a  sys- 
tem. They  represent  human  tragedies  of  the 
first  magnitude  to  large  numbers  of  individ- 
uals and  their  families.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
unfair  and  unjust  to  ask  an  Individual  who 
tuts  spent  a  lifetime  of  work  with  a  company 
to  apply  for  public  welfare  because  his  pen- 
sion commitment  will  not  be  honored  and  his 
Social  Security  benefits  will  not  support  him 
and  his  wife. 
(c)  Need  for  Further  Study 

We  would  not  object  to  further  study  if 
study  were  accompanied  by  a  commitment  to 
oorrective  legislation  to  solve  a  problem 
known  to  exist.  We  feel  oertain,  however,  that 
the  Administration's  recent  request  for  a 
study  Is  but  tuQ  excuse  to  deliver  the  prob- 
l«m  intact  to  a  new  Congress  and  a  new  Ad- 
ministration. Congress  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem. The  UAW  has  also  made  a  study.  We 
know  and  understand  the  problem.  We  need 
action  now. 

The  Interest  of  the  UAW  dates  back  more 
than  10  years.  Almoet  8  years  have  passed 
since  the  celebrated  Studebaker  Corporation 
closing  of  Its  auto  plants.  We  believe  the 
DAW  was  the  first  union  to  advocate  the 
development  of  a  aelf-*upportlng  federal  sys- 
tem for  reinsuring  the  risks  to  workers  of 
unforeseen  plan  terminations.  For  some  time, 
however,  the  labor  movement  generally  and 
meet  of  the  individual  unions  with  direct 
experience  of  the  problem  of  plan  termina- 
tions, have  fully  endorsed  the  principles  in- 
volved. Any  differences  are  on  technical 
details. 

Perhaps  there  Is  more  validity  than  w« 
may  care  to  admit  in  the  bumper  sticker 
t*iat  says.  "The  majority  Is  not  silent,  the 
government  Is  deaf. " 

2.  Avoiding  Abuse 

The  possibility  of  abuse,  that  is  of  em- 
ployers acting  alone  or  jointly  with  unions 
deliberately  to  create  unfunded  liabilities 
and  then  terminate  a  plan,  Is  frequently  cited 
as  an  argument  against  plan  termination 
Instnance.  S.  3698  includes  two  effective  safe- 
guards to  deal  with  this  poaslMe  abuee.  One 
TOCh  protection.  In  Section  402.  Is  the  8 
year  waiting  period  for  Insvirance  coverage, 
applicable  both  to  new  plan  benefit  liabili- 
ties and  to  additional  liabilities  created  by 
amendments.  The  other,  Section  406,  which 


requires  a  solvent  ecnployer  to  repay  a  por- 
tion of  the  relnsuruioe  benefits  paid,  re- 
Qects  a  commendable  effort  to  make  apjjiro- 
priate  aUooatlona  at  the  social  coeta  at  plan 
termination  dictated  by  ahaer  greed.  We 
would  coimt  that  a  significant  social  advance 
over  preeent  conditions  which  permit,  for  ex- 
ample, a  conglomerate  to  acquire  and  doee 
an  existing  operation  or  a  profttaJile  firm 
and  move  it  to  another  area  by  promisee  of 
cheap  latxw  and  a  new  plant,  while  the 
promised  pensions  of  the  affected  workers 
are  wiped  out. 

3.  Threat  of  Inadequate  Funding 
It  is  conceivable  that  legtsUtion  attempt- 
ing to  do  no  more  than  provide  a  n»echa- 
nlsm  for  Insuring  against  plan  terminations 
would  encotu^age  irresponaible  employers  to 
avoid,  Insofar  as  pooslble  under  applicable 
legislation,  funding  pensions  earned  by  their 
employees.  Inasmuch  as  S.  3698  Includes  pro- 
visions for  mandatory  funding,  the  issue  of 
Inadequate  funding  is  dealt  with  construc- 
tively. 

4.  Other  PUm  Termination  Insurartee  Con- 
siderations 

I  would  aJso  like  to  note,  without  exten- 
sive comment,  several  other  featuree  of  S. 
3598 's  reinsurance  which  merit  approval. 
I  have  in  mind  particularly  (1)  appUcabillt> 
of  reinsurance  to  virtually  all  plans,  (11) 
supervisor  protection,  (ill)  the  uniform 
premium  rate  for  all  covered  plans,  and  ilvi 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  vary 
the  general  premium  rate  In  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, subject  to  Congressional  review 

MJNIMUM  VESTING  STANOABDS 


The  establishment  of  mmimum  vesting 
requirements  is  long  overdue.  Present  tax 
laws  and  regulations  permit  plans  to  favor 
unduly  workers  who  continue  as  active  par- 
ticipants until  retirement  age.  One  of  the 
needs  of  oui  kind  at  economy  is  a  mobile 
work  force.  Without  vesting  pension  benefits 
after  some  reasonable  period  of  service  so 
that  workers  are  able  to  accumulate  bene- 
fits over  their  entire  working  lifetime,  the 
price  of  mobility  Is  simply  too  high. 

In  order  to  establish  vesting  provisions 
that  are  also  of  reasonable  cost,  we  believe 
vesting  standards  should: 

(1)  require  vesting  after  10  years  as  an 
Initial  goal; 

(2)  apply  to  all  s«rvlce  with  an  employer 
or  covered  group.  Including  serrioe  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation;   and 

(8)  be  limited  to  lifetime  benefiU  of  the 
type  generally  provided  at  a  plan's  normal 
retirement  age. 

We  believe  S.  3598  represents  a  sincere, 
oarrfuUy  conceived  effort  to  begin  to  meet 
this  need.  Perhaps  the  conception  was  some- 
what over-carefxil  in  that  its  Impact  would 
be  too  long  delayed.  As  is  true  of  the  rrtn- 
surance  provisions,  no  benefits  would  vest  for 
a  minimum  of  9  vearB,  and  because  only 
service  performed  after  enactment  of  the 
legislation  is  covered,  the  present  genera- 
tion of  workers  would  remain  exposed  to 
poesible  loss  of  benefits  earned  for  service  up 
to  the  earlleet  date  when  a  benefit  can  vest 
under  the  bill,  presumably  around  1982.  Even 
then,  the  benefit  vested  can  represent  no 
more  than  2.4  years'  service.  The  promise  of 
vesting  would  remain  empty  for  far  too  long. 

UAW's  experience  with  vesUng  Illustrates 
Its  value.  The  importance  of  vesting  In  UAW 
plans  18  Indicated  both  by  the  prevalanoe  of 
vesting  In  our  plans  and  the  favorable  stsmd- 
ard  achieved.  Our  Union  was  one  of  the  first 
to  win  10-year  vesting  with  no  a^  require- 
ment, for  any  separation  in  the  preponder- 
ance of  plans.  Our  current  estinoate  is  that 
at  least  90<C,  of  approxlnaately  1%  million 
active  workers  covered  by  UAW  negotiated 
plans  have  this  protection.  Right  now.  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  UAW  members  have  al- 
ready achieved  vested  status  with  respect  to 
their  accrued  benefits  and  at  relatively  early 
ages.  By  the  beginning  of  1070,  in  the  "Big 
Three"  auto  plana,  for  example,  of  approxl- 


matety  816,200  workers  covered,  346,400 
(48A% )  met  the  resting  requirement.  Of  the 
34»,700  workers  aged  40  and  over.  277,400 
(M%)   ware  vested  (see  attached  Appendix 

"A"). 

Although  the  slow  pace  at  which  vesting 
would  occur  Is  disappointing,  we  still  believe 
that  8.  3598  stiooeaafully  overcomes  some 
drawbacks  of  other  propoeals.  Inasmuch  as 
It  permits  minimum  age  for  participation  no 
higher  than  21  and  minimum  service  at  no 
more  than  6  months,  ultimately  it  will  be- 
come possible  for  workers  to  begin  earrring 
pension  rights  at  early  ages  and  over  virtually 
all  of  theli  working  llfetlinee. 

While  S.  3598  does  allow  plans  to  vest 
accnied  benefits  sooner  than  required  by 
Section  202 — 30%  after  8  years  and  Increas- 
ing by  10%  each  subsequent  year  to  100% 
after  15  years — It  is  somewhat  too  inflexible. 
Consideration  might  also  be  given,  for  exam- 
ple, to  permitting  substitution  of  alternative 
schedules  that  are.  In  overall  impact,  ae 
liberal  as  that  required.  In  a  plan  ttiat  pwo- 
videe  100%  vesting  after  10  year's  service  with 
no  age  requirement,  there  may  be  little  value 
In  mandating  that  workers  temanatlng  with 
8  years  or  9  years  be  vested  for  2.4  years  ar»d 
3.6  years  respectively. 

FUNDING    aXaUULEM.i:NTS 

Pension  reform  legislation  incoii>orating 
both  plan  termination  insurance  and  mlm- 
mum  funding  standards  needs  to  maintain  an 
appropriate  balance  between  ttaem.  As  nearly 
as  possible,  plans  should  be  self -supporting. 
If  funding  requlremente  are  lax,  too  l»rge  a 
share  of  the  guaranteed  benefits  in  a  plan 
ternxlnation  may  be  cisarged  to  the  insurauoe 
fund  at  the  tmwarrauted  expenfie  of  surviv- 
ing plans.  If  funding  is  overly  swingent,  the 
value  of  Insurance  may  be  minimal  and 
there  is  further  risk  of  the  fimdlng  require- 
ment itself  causing  plans  to  tenninate. 

The  40  year  funding  standard  provided  for 
in  S.  3688  goee  a  long  way  towards  striking 
an  appropriate  initial  balance  and  repreeents 
a  reasonable  departure  point  for  new  legis- 
lation. As  experience  deveic^,  however.  It 
wotild  be  wl»e  to  provide  for  fuiMUng  over  a 
shorter  period.  Purthermore.  f  awniinh  as 
many  existing  plans  already  provide  for  Xaster 
funding  than  required  by  a  "UOt  76  ax  » 
years  In  some  instances — there  need  to  be  In- 
centives to  encourace  those  plana  not  to  aUda 
baokwarda  to  40  years.  Conceivably,  lower  pre- 
miiuns  for  plan  termination  insurance  oovdd 
preserve  the  desired  mcentlves. 

FISDClaXY    STaNOaXBB    AND    msOpOBtnts 


We  regard  wiih  warm  approval  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  3698  that  would  establish  stand- 
ards of  fiduciary  responsibility  and  require 
fuller  and  more  intelligible  diadoaure  of  de- 
scriptive and  financial  information  to  oovered 
workers  and  other  Interested  ftersons.  The 
specific  proposals  are  effective,  workable,  long 
overdue  and  scarcely  controversial.  They 
should  be  Included  In  any  pension  reform  leg- 
islation. 

VOLUNTAKT    PORTABn4rrT    rnND 

For  a  number  of  years  the  UAW  haa  qtiee- 
tloned  the  value  of  propoeals  to  eatabllah  a 
central  portabUlty  fund,  to  receive  money 
transferred  on  account  of  vested  benefits  of 
workers  who  change  joba.  or  to  arrange  Inter- 
plan  transfers.  Inasmuch  as  most  plans  are 
continually  less  than  fully  funded,  a  trans- 
fer of  funds  equal  to  the  value  of  the  termi- 
nating employee's  benefits  would  dilute  the 
lunded  status  of  the  plan  with  respect  to  the 
remainmg  employees.  There  1>  no  vaUd  rea- 
son why  the  claim  of  the  terminated  em- 
ployee should  have  an  autoaoaUo  priority. 

In  preference  to  a  portability  fund,  we  con- 
tinue, as  we  have,  to  favor  a  central  leoord- 
keeplng  arrangement,  preferably  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Social  Security  Admmlstratton,  to 
make  sure  that  workers'  vested  benaUta  are 
not  forfeited  through  inaction.  We  prcpoaa, 
therefore,  that  the  Social  Security  AdmlnU- 
tratlou  be  authorized  to  make  arrangements 
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to  receive  and  record  notlflcattoM  from  any 
Dlan  whenerer  an  indlvldu*!  acquire*  a  verted 
benefit  right.  When  the  Individual  subse- 
quently appllee  for  hU  Social  Security  bene- 
flt8.  he  would  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
private  plana  in  which  he  has  a  vested  bene- 

m. 

CONCl-tJSIOM 

We  axe  convinced  that  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  reform  private  pension  plana  can 
improve  their  effectiveness,  make  them  more 
equitable,  asaxu*  that  pension  funds  are 
managed  In  the  interests  of  covered  workers, 
and  more  fairly  aUocaU  the  costs  of  plan 
terminations.  These  reforms  can  be  accom- 
pUahed  moreover,  without  radically  altering 
the  role  and  nature  of  private  pension  plans 
In  our  economy. 

With  some  modification,  8.  3698  can  be- 
come the  vehicle  for  such  reform.  According- 
ly Mr  Chairman,  we  iirge  yova  Committee 
to'  amend  the  bUl  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  Mft^"  plan  termination  inaurance  ef- 
fective as  soon  as  U  reasonably  practicable, 
and  uo  later  than  January  1.  1974. 

a  Include  Insurance  against  loss  of  accrued 
bene&U  with  respect  to  service  performed 
both  before  and  after  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion. ^       ,       , 

3  Require  that  service  performed  prior  to 
the  leglaUtlon  be  counted,  for  eligibility  and 
beneflt  purposes,  towards  vesting. 

4  Permit  substitution  of  alternative  vest- 
ing schedules  of  at  least  equivalent  actuarial 
value  to  the  standard  prescribed  by  8.  3698. 

5  Bstabllah  a  vested  benefit  'clearing- 
house." operated  by  the  Social  Secmlty  Ad- 
ministration, to  notUy  eligible  workers  of 
private  plan  benefit  entltlemenU. 

UAW  members  and  their  families  are  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  security  of  their 
promised  pensions  If  any  of  tthe  plans  cov- 
ering them  should  terminate.  They  know  too 
that  the  Injustloea  caused  by  plan  termina- 
tions are  not  a  new  phenomenon,  but  have 
been  with  us  at  least  from  the  time  In  the 
late  1940'B  and  early  1960-8  when  great  num- 
bers of  ln«tustrlal  workers  flrwt  became  cov- 
ered by  pension  plans.  At  our  recent  23d  Con- 
stitutional Convention  they  expressed  their 
conoern  In  a  resolution  caUlng  for  Imme- 
diate enactment  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  broadly  based  federal  system  of  pension 
plan   termination    Insurance. 

Pension  reform  has  been  studied  and  de- 
bated In  committees  of  Congress  for  many 
years,  and  the  hour  Is  late.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  urge  prompt,  vigorous  and  constructive 
action  on  pension  reform  by  this  Congress. 

APPENDIX  "A" 

EfTlCT  OF   10-YEAR  VESTING   IN    AUTO   INOUSTRY-UAW 
PENSION    PtANS   (BASED    ON    A6E-SERVICE    DATA    FOR 
EMPLOYEES     COVERED      BY     "BiG     THREE" 
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815,200  • 
PLANS)' 


IJin.  1,  19701 


All  employees 


Vested  employees 
(10  or  mote  years 
service) 


Completed 
years  a<  ate 


Percent 

Percent  of  ige 

NumtMr     ot  total    Number         group 


Under  40 ««,  500 

40  10*9       181.  OOO 

50  to  49 — .  140.000 

60  and  aver 25.700 

Tom 815,200 


57.5  68,100 

22.2  130,700 

17.2  123,000 

3. 1  23.  700 


U.5 
72.2 
&7.9 
92.2 


100.0    345,400 


42.4 


I  All  liguies  are  rounded  to  nearest  100. 
>  (^netal  Motors.  Ford,  and  Chrysler. 


Percent 
vested 


Under  40.... 
40  and  over.. 
50  and  WW.. 
60  and  over. . 
All  ages 


14.5 
80.0 
88.5 

92.2 
42.4 


TMTIMONT    or   PBBSIDKNT   I.    W.    ASKI.,   VHTIKD 

STEKLWORKiaw  or  AwtwiiCA.  APLr-CIO-CLC 
My  name  is  I.  W  Abel,  and  I  am  appearing 
here  today  as  President  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  Of  America. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today  and  testify  on  a  matter  of  extreme 
interest  and  concern  to  our  Union,  our 
Union's  members,  and  their  families.  As  you 
may  well  know,  adequate  pension  legisla- 
tion is  a  priority  objective  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  remarks,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  15  of  the  17  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee— both  Republican 
and  Democratic — who  havo  Joined  In  bi- 
partisan aponsorshlp  of  Senate  BUI  3598.  This 
is  in  the  tradition  of  earllsr  Senators  who 
have  sponsored  and  enacted  legislation  to 
protect  American  workers  from  exploitation, 
unsafe  working  conditions  and  economic  In- 
security. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  similar  legisla- 
tion In  the  past,  opposition  f.o  Senate  Bill 
3598  has  developed  from  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  forces.  It  is  perhaps  understand- 
able that  opposition  has  come  from  certain 
bank  officials,  financial  officers  of  companies, 
actuaries  and  business  organizations.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  opposition 
of  some  labor  organizations  to  the  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act.  I  believe 
this  opposition  from  these  labor  organiza- 
tions Is  poorly  thought  through  and  not  In 
the  Interests  of  working  people. 

The  major  opposition  to  Senate  Bill  3598 
Is  Che  same  stand-pat  opposition  that  In  the 
1930s  fought  such  social  legislation  as  the 
Wagner  Act,  Social  Security,  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law,  and  public  housing.  It  may  be  dim 
in  the  memories  of  the  younger  persons  in 
this  audience,  but  it  is  deeply  etched  In  my 
mind  that  much  the  same  groups  that  op- 
posed senate  BUI  3598  were  also  opposed 
to  the  New  Deal  legislation  that  today  Is  a 
bulwark  against  depression  and  social  chaos. 
This  Nation  no  longer  has  the  time  to  wait 
untU  a  new  depression  strikes  to  find  the  In- 
centive to  enact  legislation  protecting  rights 
of  working  people  The  hundreds  and  thovi- 
sands  who  have  been  affected  by  pension 
fund  failures,  are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
The  failure  to  protect  and  guarantee  pension 
funds  and  pension  rights  Is  building  a  po- 
tential social  tragedy  of  terrible  dimensions. 
We  have  but  to  observe  the  people's  re- 
action to  luifalr  taxes  to  realize  that  each  un- 
solved social  problem  becotnes  an  Increment 
added  to  every  other  social  problem.  And 
when  the  sum  of  all  these  unsolved  problems 
becomes  an  Intolerable  load,  the  people's 
reaction  may  not  always  be  reserved  and  or- 
derly. Our  Union  believes  that  the  protection 
and  guarantee  of  pension  funds  and  pension 
rights  is  basic  to  the  future  security  of  work- 
ers and  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
action  In  protecting  and  guaranteeing  the 
pensions  of  workers.  In  our  Union  alone,  we 
have  had  firsthand  exp>erlencee  with  the  ter- 
rible personal  tragedies  caused  by  the  termi- 
nation of  pension  plans.  It  Is  not  a  pleasant 
experience.  I  can  assure  you. 

Increasing  imports  and  their  devastating 
effect  on  the  Jobs  of  American  workers  also 
underscores  the  need  for  action  In  this  area. 
Union  after  union  has  felt  the  Impact  of  the 
flood  of  Imports  as  plant  alter  plant  has  been 
forced  to  close  down,  wiping  out  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Jobs.  In  the  five-year  pe- 
riod from  1966  through  1970  this  country  lost 
1.400,000  Jobs  because  of  imports  and  gained 
600,0<X)  jobs  because  of  exports.  Thus,  the  to- 
tal job  loss  for  the  five-year  period  was  900.- 
000.  When  you  translate  a  trade  dcfldt  Into 
human  terms,  you  are  talking  about  food 
on  the  famUy  table,  money  for  the  doctor, 
clothes  for  the  children.  And  when  you  add 
the  loss  of  pensions  to  that,  you  are  talking 
about  additional  fear  and  want  and  priva- 
tion. I  reaUze  fiUl  well  that  this  is  a  highly 
technical  and  complex  area,  but  m  one  who 
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knows  from  personal  experience  the  great 
need  for  such  legislation,  I  cannot  empha- 
size enough  the  urgency  for  action. 

Although  our  Union  endorses  and  sup- 
ports the  basic  purposes  of  the  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act,  we  wish  to  offer  some 
suggestions  to  strengthen  what  we  brieve 
to  be  deficiencies  In  the  proposed  Bill.  Ot» 
suggestions  are  intended  to  strengthen  the 
Bill  and  enable  it  to  better  serve  Its  stated 
purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  demonstrates  that 
capable  men  of  good  will,  who  seek  solu- 
tions to  one  of  the  most  complex  problems  of 
our  day.  can  devise  a  solution  to  that 
problem. 

And  as  Senator  Williams  has  put  it.   "to 
guarantee  retirement  security  few  the  worker 
and  to  enooLutige  the  continued  growth  and 
expansion  of  private  penslwi  plans".  I  wish  to 
praise  the  efforts  of  Senators  WUUams  and 
Javlts  in  devrtoplng  the  present  BUI  which 
attempts  to  preserve  a  balance  between  fed- 
eral regulation  and  private  initiative.  In  a 
sense,  the  problem  the  Senate  faces  In  de- 
termining   what    should    be    the    mlnlmtun 
standard  for  operation  of  all  pension  plans. 
Is  the  same  problem  It  must  resolve  in  dis- 
cussing   minimum    wage   legislation,    Indus- 
trial safety  and  health  standards,  levtis  of 
Social  Security  and  other  similar  legislation. 
On    the    one    hand,    the   regulatory   laws 
should  not   be  so  extensive  and  demanding 
as  to  leave  little  or  no  room  for  coUeotlve 
bargaining  or  other  private  Initiatives.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  law  should  not  be  so  weak 
that  It  does  little.  If  anything,  to  solve  the 
social     Injustice    or    inequity    It    seeks    to 
remedy. 
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DELBCATION  OT  AUTHORTTY  TO  THE  DEPARTMINT 
or  LABOR 

Our  Union  believes  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  an  office  of  Pension  and  Welfare 
Administration  In  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  a  wise  and  effective  step.  The  adnUnlatra- 
tlon  of  pension  plans  Involves  both  econosalc 
and  labor  relations  aspects.  It  Is  sound  pub- 
lic policy  to  assign  administrative  functions 
relating  to  labor  problems  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. In  the  administration  of  the  FMr 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  other  minimum 
standards  legislation,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  always  maintained  a  reputation 
for  effectiveness  and  Integrity.  If  the  func- 
tions of  this  BlU  were  assigned  to  a  Depart- 
ment having  no  other  responslbUltles  con- 
cerning labor  rriatlons.  the  functions  could 
not  be  handled  as  well  as  they  could  by  the 
Labor  Department. 

The  Administration,  incltidlng  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  has  proposed  that  the  policing 
of  pension  plans  be  assigned  to  the  Intwnal 
Revenue  Set  vice.  The  Adnalolstratlou  believes 
that  high  standards  of  pension  administra- 
tion can  be  achieved  by  giving  or  withholding 
IRS  approval  of  pension  contributions  and 
pension  trusU  for  tax  purpoees.  We  believe 
tax  incentives  eure  a  wetkk  and  Ineffective  tool 
to  compel  proper  standards  of  pension  plan 
benefits  and  funding.  Tax  Incentives  are  ir- 
relevant to  the  problem  of  pension  plan 
protection. 

The  approach  of  Senate  Bill  3698  Is  sound 
In  that  It  calls  for  the  eetaWlahment  and  en- 
forcement of  minimum  standards  of  admin- 
istration, funding,  vesting  and  pension  termi- 
nation protection.  These  functions  can  best 
be  established  and  enforced  by  an  admin- 
istrative agency  rather  than  a  tax  agency. 
We  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  pro- 
posing that  the  office  of  Pension  and  Wrifare 
Plan  Administration  be  made  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  we  strongly  endorse 
this  proposal. 

PENSIOK  VESTUJO    (SECTION   202) 

I  am  filing  with  the  Subcommittee  a 
statement  containing  detailed  suggestions  oo 
various  provisions  of  Senate  BlU  3698.  But 
in  my  prepared  reoMu-ka  I  do  want  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  these  suggestions. 

On  pension  vesting,  we  believe  the  pro- 
posed   vesting    provision   does    not   go  far 


,-oagn  The  vesting  schedule  under  the 
.—oojed  Bill  has  two  basic  elements:  (1)  It 
!n^ite8  only  with  respect  to  service  on  or 
^r  the  effective  date  of  the  Act;  (3)  Veet- 
iwr  commences  partially  with  the  eighth  year 
rfisrvloe.  and  by  annual  increments  of  10% 
lieoomes  fuUy  effective  after  16  yeeurs  of  serv- 
ice The  proposed  schedule,  If  enacted  Im- 
mediately, would  not  fully  protect  workers 
nntU  a  full  generation  after  enactment  be- 
gggge  such  protection  would  apply  only  to 
jervlce  from  the  date  the  BlU  becomes  law. 
Workers  would  not  receive  any  credit  for 
time  worked  before  the  legislation  became 
effective.  .  ^ 

Publicity  on  this  legislation  has  led  work- 
ers to  believe  that  the  Federal  government  is 
about  to  protect  them  against  the  loss  of 
oenalon  rights  where  either  their  employ- 
^mt  or  their  pension  plan  Is  terminated.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  terrible  shock 
of  workers  who  would  find  that  the  legisla- 
tion it  enacted  as  proposed,  did  not  protect 
most  of  the  time  they  had  worked. 

We  recognize  the  argument  that  unless 
some  minimum  requirement  of  service  for 
vesting  is  adopted,  huge  amovmts  of  record- 
keeping may  be  created,  although  the  federal 
Social  Security  system  has  demonstrated  that 
It  can  keep  total  employment  records  on  aU 
the  Nation's  workers. 

If  vested  rights  are  to  be  granted  only 
after  there  has  been  a  reasonable  attachment 
to  an  employer,  we  believe  the  rule  should 
require  no  more  than  five  years  of  service 
In  the  case  of  voluntary  quits  or  discharges. 
In  addition  the  rule  should  provide  that  all 
years  of  service  after  five  years  should  be 
vested  In  full  and  not  by  Increments  on  an 
annual  basis. 

In  the  case  of  Involuntary  breaks  In  con- 
tinuous service  resulting  from  layoff,  dls- 
abUity  or  permanent  shutdown,  no  minimum 
period  of  service  should  be  required  for  a 
deferred  vested  pension  right.  In  such  In- 
voluntary breaks  In  service.  aU  periods  of 
service,  regardless  of  length,  should  be  cred- 
ited toward  the  worker's  pension  at  his  retire- 
ment. 

coNTtKtrous  srmviCE  cujdeijnxs 
The  vesting  section  of  the  BUI.  govern- 
ing whether  covered  service  must  be  con- 
tinuous, delegates  the  duty  to  establish 
standards  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  But  the 
BlU  does  not  clearly  Indicate  the  legislative 
intent  that  should  guide  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  establishment  of  these  stand- 
ards. A  general  definition  of  continuous  serv- 
ice should  be  Included  In  the  BlU.  We  believe 
that  hours  worked  should  be  pert  of  the 
definition  of  covered  service  and  that  plans 
based  on  lifetime  hours  worked  should  be 
considered  as  equally  acceptable  as  those 
that  credit  service  on  some  annual  basis. 
The  major.  If  not  exclusive,  consideration 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  establishing 
such  standards,  should  be  only  to  prevent 
pension  provisions  designed  to  evade  the  law 
or  to  obtain  unjustifiable  benefits  from  the 
losiuance  Fund. 


P«NS10N    COSTS 

Pension  costs  wlU  undoubtedly  be  In- 
creased by  the  enactment  of  compulsory  pen- 
sion vesting.  But  the  costs  Involved  In  legally 
establishing  vested  rights  may  be  compared 
to  the  costs  Involved  In  raising  minimum 
wages  or  abolishing  child  labor.  When  these 
costs  are  measured  against  the  social  jvistlce 
achieved,  they  are  small  indeed  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  legislative 
action. 

CaaDTTED    SERVICE    PRIO«   TO   THE   BnX'B 
ENACTMENT 

Every  major  pension  negotiation  In  this 
coimtry  since  World  War  II  has  provided  for 
crediting  all  service  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
pension  plan.  TTius,  even  em^oyees  at  retire- 
ment age  on  the  effective  date  of  a  new  pen- 
sion plan  were  Immediately  eligible   for   a 


pension  b«aed  on  their  total  service  from  the 
time  they  were  hired. 

This  has  also  been  true  for  improvements 
providing  for  Increased  benaflte.  Unlees  past 
service  Is  credited  In  new  pension  plans,  long- 
service  employees  would  be  entitled  to  few 
or  no  benefits  if  they  are  at  retirement  age 
or  close  to  retirement  age.  Yet  this  Is  what 
Senate  BlU  3598  would  do  since  it  credits 
only  future  service  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pulsory vesting  and  termination  insurance. 
This  is  like  proposing  that  minUnum  wage 
legislation  should  not  apply  to  the  current 
workforce — only  to  employees  hired  In  the 
future. 

What  we  are  advocating  Is  that,  where 
pension  plans  exist  or  wlU  be  negotiated,  all 
past  credited  service  recognized  by  the  plans 
should  also  be  recognized  by  the  BUI  for  the 
purposes  of  vesting  and  termlnaAlOD 
Insurance. 

PBOPOSED    PBOCEDURE    Of    THE    EVENT    OF    PtAN 
rXKMINATION 

The  proposed  BUl  Is  sUent  on  the  procedure 
to  be  foUowed  when  a  pension  plan  termi- 
nates and  there  is  not  enough  money  In  the 
pension  fund  to  cover  Immediate  and  de- 
ferred pension  benefits.  Where  insurance 
is  payaWe.  vire  believe  the  logical  first  step 
would  be  to  transfer  the  terminated  fund  to 
the  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Fund.  Such 
a  transfer  would  accomplish  a  number  of 
practical  purposes. 

1.  The  problem  of  when  the  Insurance 
Fund  takes  over  would  not  arise. 

2.  Administrative  problems  would  be  cen- 
traUzed  InltlaUy. 

3.  The  transfer  of  pension  funds,  and 
assets,  wUl  allow  the  Insurance  Fund  to  be- 
come operative  immediately  with  respect  to 
existing  plana  and  with  respect  to  service 
credited  prior  to  ptMsage  of  the  legislation. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  crucial  points  before 
the  Subcommittee. 

COST  or  PLAN  TERMINATION  INSTTKANCB 

If  our  pension  experience  in  the  Steel- 
workers  were  applied  to  Industry  generaUy. 
we  estimate  the  deficit  In  terminated  pen- 
sion plans — when  combined  with  our  pro- 
posal on  the  use  of  employers'  asseu — would 
range  between  *60  mllUon  and  $100  million 
a  year.  This  is  a  very  reasonabie  cost  for 
eliminating  the  nightmare  confronting  the 
workers  of  this  Nation. 

RECOVEBT     (SECTION    40S) 

We  believe  the  recovery  provision  should 
be  strengthened  in  two  ways.  It  should  pro- 
vide that  upon  the  effective  date  of  the 
legislation,  all  provisions  of  a  pension  plan 
limiting  pension  liability  Just  to  the  pen- 
sion fund's  assets  should  be  declared  null 
and  void.  Secondly,  the  Insurance  Fund 
shovUd  be  entitled  to  recover  frwn  the  Arm's 
assets  the  difference  between  the  actuarial 
value  of  the  vested  benefits  and  the  value  i)f 
the  pension  fund  transferred  to  the  Insur- 
ance Fund.  This  should  be  done  before  any 
payments  are  made  frMn  the  Pension  Bene- 
flt Insurance  Fund,  and  after  the  plan's  pen- 
sion fund  has  been  transferred  to  the  In- 
surance Fund. 


ASSETS    OF    THE    COMPANY 


Pension  plans  are  different  than  other  em- 
ployee benefits  because  of  two  special  char- 
acteristics of  pensions:  (1)  Pensions  are 
payable  only  after  an  employee  ceases  to 
work;  and  (2)  pension  plans  usually  acquire 
substantial  unfunded  llabUltles. 

We  believe  It  Is  Important  to  establish  by 
legislation  the  principle  that  an  employer  Is 
not  absolved  from  meeting  the  obligations  of 
a  pension  plan  when  it  is  terminated  and 
when  assets  are  less  than  llabUltles. 

When  an  employee  Is  hired  he  Is  not  told 
that  he  maf  be  paid  a  decent  wage,  that  he 
may  have  a  safe  place  to  work,  that  he  rnai/ 
eventuaUy  be  paid  a  pension.  The  new  em- 
ployee Is  hired  on  the  basis  of  certain  abso- 
lute conditions  of  employment.  In  fact,  the 


government  already  hshS  established  mini- 
mum standards  for  many  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

But  at  the  present  time  It  has  not 
established  standards  for  the  retirement  of 
workers. 

It  is  our  position  that  an  employer  who 
terminates  his  pension  plan,  when  all  llabU- 
Itles  are  not  fuUy  funded,  should  be  In  no 
different  position  than  someone  who  quits 
his  job  whUe  owing  someone  else  some 
money.  If  he  has  money  in  the  bank,  or  other 
sources  of  Income,  he  Is  expected  to  continue 
to  meet  his  obligations.  We  believe  an  em- 
ployer has  the  same  duty  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions to  pay  the  pension  benefits  due  to  bis 
employees.  During  his  time  on  the  job.  the 
worker  has  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
the  assets  owned  by  his  employer.  The 
worker,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  look  to 
thoee  assets,  as  well  as  the  pension  fund,  to 
pay  the  retirement  beneflta  he  has  earned. 

The  legislation  before  you  should  provide 
that  if  a  pension  fund  cannot  fully  meet 
the  obligations  of  a  terminated  plan,  the 
employees  should  be  entitled  to  enough  of 
the  employer's  assets  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. The  legislation  also  should  specify 
that  a  successor  employer  to  the  terminating 
employer  is  as  fully  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  as  the  original  owner. 

Most,  if  not  aU,  responsible  employers  ac- 
cept what  we  are  proposing  as  perfectly  nor- 
mal. It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  company  nego- 
tiating a  new  pension  agreement  to  assume 
p>en8ion  obligations  larger  than  what  the 
initial  contributions  to  the  fund  wlU  cover. 
In  such  c^ases,  the  difference  is  made  up  from 
the  company's  treasury  uutU  the  fund  Is  large 
encugh  to  assume  the  total  obligations  of  the 
pension  provisions. 

Our  pension  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Steei 
Corporation  is  typical  of  the  general  phUoe- 
ophy  of  most  of  our  pension  agreements 
Under  that  agreement  the  corporation  aiui 
our  Union  agree  that  the  benefits  of  the  plan 
(quote)  "shaU  be  provided  by  the  Company 
or  caused  to  be  provided  by  the  Company" 
(vmquote)  Also,  in  the  case  of  U£.  Steel,  the 
Company  (quote)  "is  free  to  determine  the 
manner  and  m«ftn«  of  making  provision  for 
funding  and  paying  the  benefits"  t unquote) 
of  the  pension  agreement.  Thus,  in  any 
termination  involving  VS.  Steel,  the  com- 
pany's aasets  are  pledged  If  the  pension  fund 
is  Inadequate  to  pay  all  benefits. 

We  must  accept  the  twin  principles  that 
every  company  must  fund  Its  pension  obli- 
gations prudently,  and  If  the  pension  fund — 
despite  such  sound  procedures — is  inade- 
quate, the  company's  asset  must  meet  the 
deficiency.  Any  other  approach  would  make 
penlons  subject  to  a  kind  of  rotUette:  If  the 
employer  guesses  the  life  expectancy  of  his 
operations  and  the  liabilities  correctly,  pen- 
sions would  be  paid;  otherwise,  they  would 
be  paid  only  In  p>art,  or  perhaps  not  at  aU. 

TERMINATION    INSURANCE    IS    FEASIBIX 

In  earlier  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Houck 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  raised 
some  questions  on  the  feaslblUty  of  Insuring 
pensions.  Mr.  Houck  asked,  (quote)  "should 
the  program  be  designed  against  someone 
making  a  thoughtless  promise:  or  to  cover 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  business  or  seriouBly  de- 
clining operation:  or  to  insure  against  some- 
one making  a  decision  to  discontinue  opera- 
tions for  any  reason?"  (unquote)  Thene  are 
serious  questions  with  whk*  the  legislation 
must  contend,  and  we  believe  the  proposed 
legislation  goes  only  part  way  to  overcome 
the  implications  of  Mr.  Houck. 

■We  believe  the  beneflt  levels  that  the  leg- 
islation pcopoees  to  insure  are  reasonable,  at 
least  at  the  beginning.  We  believe  the  next 
step  to  Insure  fiscal  responalbUlty  is  a  mini- 
mum funding  obligation.  Then,  after  a  pru- 
dent funding  program  Is  established,  the 
company's  assets  should  be  assigned  to  cover 
any  unfunded  liabilities  when  the  pten  Is 
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Mrminsted.  The  mo«t  eflecUve  laeaus  to 
guard  against  ■tbougJitleaa  promises"  would 
be  for  each  company  to  carry  on  ita  booka  a 
Legally-binding  note  acltnowlodging  pen*lo.i 
obllgaUona  aa  a  debt  to  be  paid  In  XuU. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  Investment  of 
Amertoan  funda  abroad,  the  governmect  in- 
siirea  such  investmenta  against  seizure  by 
foreign  goTemmenU  although  it  cannot  pre- 
dict when  the  inveatmfents  might  be  seized. 
ShouM  we  be  leea  eager  to  protect  the 
penalon  beneflta  of  American  workers  whoee 
rlghU  are  threatened  by  equally  unpredicta- 
ble plant  abutdowns? 

Mr.     Houclc's     queartlon     about     insuring 
'-tboughtleea    promlaea"    Implies    there    are 
pension    plane    that    provide    unreasonably 
high  benents.  We  are  unaware  of  any  pension 
plans   that  provide  excessive   benefits    Pen- 
sion benefit  levels  are  based  on  earnings  be- 
fore   retirement    and    are,    therefore,    self- 
Umltlng.  Mr.  Houok's  fears  about  "thought- 
lees  promisee"  moet  certainly  cannot  be  ap- 
plied   to   the    Basic   Steel    Industry,   or    any 
other  industry  within  our  Union's  Jurisdic- 
tion. We  have  vet  to  negotiate  with  any  em- 
ployer who  did  not  first  have  to  be  convinced 
that  what  he  was  agreeing  to  was  consistent 
with  the  pattern  in  his  own  Industry  or  area. 
Our  private  pension  system  is  a  major  ele- 
ment in  the  maintenance  of  Industrial  peaoe. 
We  seek  positive  ways  of  strengthening  that 
system.  We  think  responsible  companies  and 
company  offlclals  should  sxipport  our  efforts 
with    constructive    propoeals   of   their   own. 
rather  than  seek  out  questionable  obstacles 
and  try  to  make  them  Impossible  to  over- 
come. 

Mr  Houck  also  pointed  out  that  pension 
insurance  la  unlike  Federal  bank  deposit  In- 
surance because  It  does  not  protect  existing 
assets.  We  do  not  argne  that  there  are  no 
differences  in  insurance  coverage.  Life  In- 
3\irBmce  la  different  than  Are  insurance.  It  Is 
the  difference  in  the  object  being  inaured 
that  requires  different  types  of  insurance. 

ASSkSSMENT    AND    PaXMIOMS    PO«    PKNSION 

A  problem  that  baa  troubled  union  negoti- 
ators for  many  years  Is  the  great  variation  in 
actuarial  estimates  of  coat.  For  the  sake  of 
proper  administration,  the  legislation  must 
require  that  the  deUrmlnation  of  unfunded 
liabilities  be  baaed  on  actuarial  standards, 
assxtmptlona  and  methods  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Then,  uniformity  will 
bave  been  obtained  among  all  employers,  and 
an  unneoeaaary  area  of  labor  dispute  wUl 
have  been  eliminated. 

PENSION     rUWDING 

A  sound  pension  funding  formula  should 
create  a  pension  fund  large  enough  so  that  If 
contributions  to  the  fund  were  to  stop  on  a 
permanent  basis,  the  fund  would  provide  all 
the  benefits  accrued  by  the  workers  to  the 
date  the  payment  stopped. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  first  approach  to  the 
fundlug-poUcy  problem  should  be  a  require- 
ment that  enough  money  should  be  con- 
tributed to  the  pension  fund  during  the 
service  of  the  average  worker  to  pay  him  his 
pension  for  life  after  retirement.  But  if  the 
average  age  of  a  company's  employees  la  45 
years,  and  the  average  retirement  age  is  66. 
40-year  funding  would,  In  many  caaee,  fail 
to  produce  adequate  assets.  If  the  legislation 
la  to  be  effective,  authority  should  be  granted 
to  the  administrative  agency  to  require  con- 
U-lbutlous  adequate  to  meet  all  obligations. 

Current  practice  In  several  large  American 
Industries  provides  for  newly-created  pension 
liabilities  to  be  paid  off  over  30  years.  We 
know  of  no  evidence  that  a  30-year  funding 
standard  baa  adversely  affected  the  ability 
of  any  employer  to  stay  in  business  or  to 
compete  successfully. 

How  pension  costs  increase  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  pension  reports  of  Bethlehem 
Steel.  Pension  payments  increased  from 
•6M.S03  In  1931  bo  M.lSl.lM  In  1961  and  to 
W7.502.535  In  1971.  If  one  looks  back  to  1931 
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and  thinks  what  the  effect  would  have  been 
If  the  funding  provisions  of  Bena*e  Bill  3696 
were  In  effect  at  that  time,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  the  problem  In  1972,  It  is 
evident  that  40-year  funding  Is  inadequate. 

VOHJNT*BT     POBTABIUTT 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  see  what  benefits  would 
result  from  the  proposed  PortabUlty  Program 
under  Title  in  of  the  legislation.  Our  Union 
Is  an  advocate  of  portability,  and  I  am  prond 
to  say  that  portabUlty  U  a  part  of  the  pooled 
pension  plan  of  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  portability  la 
only  possible  If  the  participants  are  all 
members  of  a  single,  pooled  pension  fund 
In  which  actuarial  assumptions  and  actual 
experience  is  applied  the  same  to  all  plans. 
Since  no  such  pooling  Is  contemplated  In 
Senate  Bill  3698.  the  proposed  PortabUlty 
Program  Is  impractical. 

However.  If  vesting  and  pension  protec- 
tion are  achieved,  the  worker  will  be  assured 
of  his  pension  benefits  whether  he  receives 
them  ultimately  from  one  employer  or  a 
number  of  them. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least,  this  subject 
should  be  left  to  collective  bargaining.  We 
urge  that  the  proposed  portability  provi- 
sion be  dropped  since  it  serves  no  useful 
function,  and  does  not  add  anything  to 
Retirement  Income  Security. 

PENSION    PLAN    OPTIONS     (SMjnON    218) 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit  em- 
ployers with  plans  In  existence,  which  do 
not  provide  for  vesting,  to  keep  snch  plans 
in  effect.  But  the  Bill  would  require  such 
employers  to  establish  an  additional  plan 
that  woiild  meet  the  vesting  requirements 
of  the  legislation.  Apparently.  It  Is  Intended 
that  a  plan  without  vesting  could  make  the 
change  to  vesting  witfao«t  additional  cost. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  requiring 
that  contributions  to  the  new  plan  be  made 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  contributions  to 
the  old  plan. 

Exactly  how  this  Is  to  be  .accomplished 
is  not  clear,  since  new  employees  will  all  be 
compelled  to  participate  In  the  new  plan. 

But  If  the  principle  at  equality  of  con- 
tributions between  plans  could  be  made  to 
operate,  employees  covered  by  the  new  plan 
would  have  a  different  level  of  benefits  than 
the  employees  without  vesting  In  the  old 
plan. 

We  have  recognized  that  compulsory  vest- 
ing will  add  to  the  cost  of  pension  plans.  A 
plan  that  seeks  to  add  vesting  to  its  benefits 
without  any  Increase  in  oontrlbutlona  can  do 
so  only  by  reducing  other  benefits  of  the 
plan.  Such  a  plan,  therefore,  transfers  the 
cost  of  vesting  from  the  employer  to  the 
employees,  and  this  would  Inevitably  lead  to 
serious  labor-management  disputes. 

In  order  for  the  proposed  two-plan  system 
to  work.  It  Is  necessary  to  offer  employees 
an  alternative  to  the  old  plan. 

An  alternative  cannot  be  some  undefined 
benefit  level  plus  vesting.  The  proposed 
two-plan  system  would  be  an  administrative 
nightmare  since  a  new  alternative  benefit — 
not  requiring  any  change  In  pension  con- 
tributions— would  have  to  be  a  guess  sub- 
ject to  change  later. 

Our  experience  In  Canada,  where  we  are 
the  largest  Industrial  union,  convinces  us 
that  the  cries  of  doom  If  vesting  is  reqxilred 
are  without  foundation.  If  public  policy 
mandates  vesting  of  pensions,  the  provision 
should  apply  uniformly  to  all  covered  em- 
ployers on  the  same  dale.  We  oppose  the 
proposed  two-plan  system  and  urge  Its  de- 
letion from  the  Bill. 


CONCLUSION 

Many  areas  of  this  Nation's  economic  life 
affect  employers  and  employees  where  indus- 
try and  labor  cannot  .solve  their  problems  by 
themselves.  In  these  arsas  there  must  be  a 
cooperative  venture  of  government,  industry 
and  labor.  We  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,   free   collective 


t>argalnlng  should  be  ttM  primary  __ 

for  the  resolution  of  Ubor>lndustry  pnb> 
lems.  But  in  the  pension  secairlty  area,  u  in 
others,  no  amount  of  negotiating  between 
companies  and  unions  at  a  time  of  pensloa 
t«rminatlon  will  creat*  a  pension  fund  mi. 
ficlent  to  cover  llabtUtlM,  wbsrs  no  euoh 
fund    exists. 

Secretary  of  Ijabor  HodgsoA  displays  assa. 
eral  hostility  to  the  idea  of  mandatory  f  ujmI. 
ing  and  pension  termlxiatlon  InaursAce  and 
suggests  that  Congressional  action  be  dsU^sd 
until  an  updated  study  'on  the  extent  of 
benefit  losses  under  psnslon. plans  which  an 
terminated"  can  be  concluded  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  Can  any  amount  of  further  study 
Changs  Mr.  Hodgson's  opinlpn  that  (quote) 
required  full  funding  could  raise  plan  oosto 
to  the  extent  that  the  formation  of  new  plana 
and  the  expansion  of  existing  plans  nUgbt 
be  curtailed"?  (imquote)  I  submit  that  no 
amount  of  studying  can  throw  light  on  itsa 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  tha 
Secretary's  policy  position. 

Mr.  Hodgson's  position  parallels  the  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  ManuTsc- 
turers  which,  in  testimony  before  the  Hotus 
Committee  on  Labor  In  1971,  said  that  com- 
pulsory funding  "wotiia  slow  down  normal 
pension  plan  Improvements  while  discour- 
aging the  establishment  of  new  plans".  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  have  said  In  rts^wnse  to 
the  NAM  position:  'This  statement  is  totsUy 
illogical.  If  not  downright  sUly.  If  pension 
promises  can  only  be  paid  If  the  accmliig 
liability  Is  funded,  how  can  anyone  urge  the 
government  to  permit  or  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  plans  which  are  almost  cer- 
tain not  to  pay  their  benefits?  The  f  aUure  to 
establish  such  new  plans  is  no  more  to  be 
regretted  than  the  failure  to  establish  baaks 
and  insurance  oompanlea  wblch  intend  to 
operate  without  proper  reserves". 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and 
other  unions  at  the  bargaining  table  and  in 
the  legislative  hails  have  done  as  much  or 
more  to  create  pension  retirement  Income 
•ban  has  any  combination  of  employers  act- 
ing independently.  If  Mr.  Hodgson  believes 
extension  of  the  private  pension  system  Is 
praiseworthy,  he  should  recognize  the  con- 
tributions of  the  union  movement  to  this 
cause.  Because  we  have  been  so  active  in  this 
effort,  we  more  than  anyone,  know  the  ob- 
stacles to  pension  security  through  the 
theory  of  economics  preached  by  some  wit- 
nesses before  your  Coxnmliitee. 

By  all  means  let  us  encourage  the  expan- 
sion and  Uberalizatlon  of  private  pensions. 
But  let  us  make  sure  uhe  private  pension 
system  retains  its  Integrity  so  that  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  that  system  wlU  not  b* 
destroyed.  .      ^  ,  ,  „ 

The  government  can  do  this  by  helping 
the  private  pension  system  to  deliver  all  the 
benefits  it  has  promised  to  the  millions  of 
people  who  rely  on  these  benefits  to  achieve 
a  decent  standard  of  living  In  retirement. 
Peiision  Insurance  is  essential  for  the  con- 
ilnued  existence  o«f  the  private  pensior 
system. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation again  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
on  a  subject  of  such  great  importance  to  the 
workers  of  Anaerlca.  I  also  would  like  to  re- 
peat my  plea  for  urgent  action  to  protect  and 
guarantee  the  pensions  of  the  millions  of 
workers  who.  after  a  lifetime  of  wc«-k.  are 
entitled  to  security  and  dignity  In  thett 
golden  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most  current 
vital  needs  of  workers. 

You  have  seen  proof  of  that  here  today, 
The  guarantee  and  protection  of  workers 
pensions  wUl  stand  as  another  landmark 
piece  of  social  legislation  tiiat  wlU  give  work- 
ers au  added  measure  of  human  dignity. 
Thank  you. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SKRVICB 

Mr,  CXX>K.  Mr.  President,  a  strong  and 
efficient  postal  system  Is  ol  vital  impor- 
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t-nce  to  our  Nation  and  its  people.  We  all 
S»w  that  the  new  Postal  Service  has 
hi*n  eoing  throufi*  the  ordeals  of  tran- 
^on  from  a  system  that  the  CcmgrMS 
^f  found  to  be  ineffective  and  out- 
n^ed  The  transition  to  something  bet- 
^  a  long  way  Irom  fruition,  but  the 
c^nt  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
OBoort  offers  encouragement  that  the 
^fPostal  Service  Is  making  real  prog- 
^  on  several  fronts.  These  items  of 
orogress  are  contained  in  the  XJB.  News 
fc  World  Report  article  which  I  ask 
mianimoLis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
theBicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articie 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows : 
A  LxASE  ON  Lin;  for  thi  8-Cent  Stamp 
A  planned  boost  In  postal  rates  has  been 
scrapped— at  least  for  the  time  being. 

The  reason :  A  cost-cutting  program  started 
five  months  ago  by  the  VS.  Postal  Service  Is 
pgying  off. 

That  program — mainly  a  freeze  on  hiring 
if  new  workers— is  expected  to  reduce  postal 
expenses  by  900  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  cut  in  outlays  means  that  the  price 
jf  a  stamp  for  a  first-class  letter  wUl  stay 
at  8  cents,  instead  of  going  up  to  9  cents  on 
Jan  1    1973,  as  had  been  anticipated. 

Also,  for  the  time  being:  AlrmaU  postage 
will  remain  at  11  cents  an  ounce,  post  cards 
at  6  cents;  parcel-post  rates  wlU  not  be 
changed,  and  the  bulk  advertising  mall  of 
business  firms  will  continue  at  present  rates. 

SOME    RAISES    SCHIDULED 

The  only  mall  rates  currently  scheduled 
for  increases  are  for  magazines,  newspapers, 
books,  records,  films  and  the  mall  of  non- 
profit organizations. 

Rates  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  which 
bsve  gone  up  30  per  cent  over  the  levels  of 
April,  1971,  are  to  be  raised  further  in  four 
annual  steps  starting  next  July— for  a  total 
increase  which  will  amount  to  126  per  cent. 

Mailing  costs  for  books,  records  and  films 
are  In  line  for  four  more  hikes,  for  a  total  of 
70  per  cent. 

Rates  for  nonprofit  publications,  such  as 
religious  magazines,  have  gone  up  38  per  cent 
since  April  of  last  year.  They  are  scheduled 
for  nine  more  yearly  hikes,  for  a  total  rise  of 
350  per  cent. 

These  boosts  were  part  of  a  rate  Increase 
of  1.9  billion  dollars  that  was  approved  by 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  In  June,  Most 
ol  the  higher  rates  had  been  In  effect  on  a 
temporary  basis  since  May  of  1971,  That  was 
when  first-class  stamps  went  from  6  cents  to 
8  cents,  air  mall  from  10  to  11  cents,  and 
rates  were  raised  for  almost  all  other  classes 
of  tnall. 

What  many  people  did  not  realize,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  Postal  Service  had  budg- 
eted an  additional  rate  Increase  of  900  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  start  next  January — 
to  come  on  top  of  the  one  Just  approved 
three  months  ago. 

Although  the  new  Increase  in  January  Is 
rejected  for  the  moment,  offlclals  do  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  further  rate  hikes 
next  year. 

THE    LABOR   FACTOR 

The  principal  reason  Is  that  the  Postal 
Service's  contract  with  Its  labor  unions  ex- 
pires next  July.  Negotiations  on  wages  and 
fringes  for  a  new  contract  are  to  begin  early 
ia  the  year.  These  Items  account  for  about 
35  per  cent  of  total  postal  costs. 

In  view  of  the  uncertain  labor  situation. 
Postmaster  General  E.  T,  Klassen  said  It 
would  be  "foolhardy"  to  promise  there  would 
be  no  postal-rate  boosts  in  1973, 

Despite  the  Job  freeze — which  has  cut  the 
postal  work  force  by  33,000  employees — Mr. 
Klassen  maintains  that,  over  all,  "We  ase 
doing  a  better  Job," 
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In  most  places,  he  said.  96  per  cent  of 
first  class  letters  addressed  to  local  destina- 
tions are  delivered  the  next  day. 

About  airmail  letters  sent  to  major  cities 
within  600  miles.  Mr.  Klassen  said  the  same 
level  of  fast  and  reliable  delivery  can  be 
reached. 

The  Postmaster  Oeneral  also  pledged  that 
much  closer  checks  are  going  to  be  made  on 
mail  service  from  now  on — ^to  insure  that 
postal  management  knows  exactly  how  good 
or  bad  It  is. 

To  further  improve  service,  the  Postal 
Service  has  in  the  works  two  new  nationwide 
systems. 

One  is  a  "bulk-mall  network"  of  33  highly 
mechanized  plants  for  handling  parcels  and 
the  bulk-advertising  maU  of  businesses. 
Scheduled  for  completion  by  1976,  It  will  cost 
1  billion  dollars. 

The  other  system  consists  of  automated 
centers  to  speed  letter  maU.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  planning  to  Invest  4  billion  doUars  over 
six  years. 

In  addition.  400  million  dollars  Is  to  be 
spent  In  the  next  two  years  to  replace  at 
least  2,000  post  offices  and  other  bulldtngs 
across  the  country  attd  to  Improve  more 
than  10.000  others. 

For  the  moment,  however,  Mr,  Klassen 
cautions:  "We  can't  perform  any  miracles 
in  bringing  service  to  the  levels  we  think 
it  ought  to  be," 


THE  FAILURE  TO  RESPOND 

Mr,  BROCK.  Mr,  President,  the  fail- 
ure of  this  body  to  speak  out  on  the 
question  of  forced  busirig  in  our  Nation's 
schools  justifies  the  belief  of  too  many 
Americans  that  Congress  is  unrespon- 
sive to  their  needs. 

Tliis  is  particularly  disappointing  in 
that  those  who  now  oppose  immediate 
consideration  of  this  issue  in  the  Senate 
are  often  the  most  vocal  in  their  sup- 
port of  a  responsive  government.  Yet, 
these  now  stand  between  their  own 
opinion  of  what  "Is  best  for  the  people." 
and  the  people's  rights  and  their  unmis- 
takable desire  for  action. 

Busing  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
most  pervasive  social  issue  in  the  Amer- 
ican forum.  Until  Congress  acts,  we  will 
be  vexed  with  the  illogical  and  unjust 
condition  of  having  to  submit  our 
school-age  children  to  an  arbitrary 
court  ordered  balances  based  solely  on 
the  color  of  their  skin. 

Every  day  we  allow  this  situation  to 
continue,  we  risk  further  hardships  on 
communities  and  individuals  who  have 
set  their  sights  on  the  true  object  of 
education — to  impart  knowledge.  Busing 
does  nothing  to  further  this  pursuit. 

One  recent  example  where  a  commu- 
nity has  been  thwarted  in  its  attempt  to 
educate  is  the  case  of  the  Memphis 
Board  of  Education,  where  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
the  April  20  ruling  by  District  Judge 
Robert  M.  McRae.  Jr.  Judge  McRae  or- 
dered the  school  board  to  implement  a 
plan  for  busing  13,789  students  begin- 
ning with  the  fall  term  which  began  the 
week  of  August  28. 

The  three-judge  panel  ruled  2  to  1 
in  favor  of  upholding  the  order.  The 
one  dissenting  opinion  was  written  by 
Judge  Paul  C.  Weick.  I  believe  Judge 
Weick's  opinion  bears  consideration  for 
it  points  out  the  blatant  disregard  for 
the  rtghts  of  individuals  that  busing 
creates. 
In  his  dissent  Judge  Welck  wrote: 


What  about  the  black  and  white  ohUdicn 
who  do  not  want  to  be  bused  away  from 
their  neighborhood  schools?  Do  thsf  have 
no  constitutional  rights?  It  would  appeal 
that  this  Issue  has  been  given  scant  con- 
sideration by  the  courts. 

Yet,  merely  because  a  child's  skin  Is  black 
or  white,  hs  Is  on  that  account,  and  without 
bis  consent  or  that  of  his  piarents,  asaignad 
to  a  particular  school,  and  buasd  away  from 
his  neighborhood  school  in  order  to  achieve 
a  mixture  of  the  races  in  each  school  of  the 
city.  I  submit  that  the  Constitution  requires 
no  such  thing. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  unfortunate 
children,  who  are  the  victims  of  Induced 
busing,  have  committed  any  offBnae.  And 
we  are  living  in  a  free  society  in  wta.leb  one 
of  its  prlTlleges  Is  the  right  of  association. 

As  my  colleague  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakkr)  has  emphasized  on  numerouB 
occasions,  the  question  of  busing  is  one 
of  the  highest  priority.  The  Senate  must 
pass  on  the  issue  to  halt  the  course  of 
court-ordered  busing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
newspaper  articles  describing  the 
Memphis  case  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  Senators.  The  board  of  education  has 
stated  thtir  inability  to  comply  with  the 
order  and  have  announced  their  intent 
to  appeal  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Implementation  of  the  present  order 
would  cost  millions  of  dollars.  Dollars 
that  would  not  serve  the  interest 
Memphians  have  in  education.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  several 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Memphis  Press-Scimltar,  Aug.  30, 

1972) 

".  ,  .  Thx  CoNSTTrtmoN  Reqttiris  No  StrcH 

Thing" 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  the 
Memphis  school  desegregation  case.  The 
Press-Scimitar  has  expressed  many  times  its 
opposition  to  the  forced  busing  of  children 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  racial  balance. 
Now  the  US.  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, In  a  two  to  one  decision,  has  upheld 
the  April  30  ruling  of  District  Judge  Robert 
M.  McRae  Jr..  which  ordered  the  MemphU 
Board  of  Education  to  Implement  a  plan  for 
the  busing  of  13,789  Memphis  children  be- 
ginning with  the  fall  term  which  opened  this 
week. 

For  comment  on  the  Appeals  Court's  deci- 
sion, handed  down  In  Cincinnati,  we  can  do 
no  better  than  to  quote  from  the  dissenting 
opinion  given  by  Judge  Paul  C.  Welck,  of 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Judge  Welck  wrote  In  dissent,  concerning 
the  Memphis  case: 

"What  about  the  black  and  white  children 
who  do  not  want  to  be  bused  away  from  their 
neighborhood  schools?  Do  they  have  no  con- 
stitutional rtghts?  It  wotild  appear  that  this 
issue  has  been  given  scant  consideration  by 
the  courts. 

"Tet.  merely  because  a  child's  skin  is  black 
or  white,  he  Is  on  that  account,  and  with- 
out his  consent  or  that  of  his  parents,  as- 
signed to  a  partlcu'-ar  school,  and  bused  away 
from  his  neighborhood  school  In  order  to 
achieve  a  mixture  of  the  races  in  each  school 
of  the  city,  I  pubmit  that  the  Constitution 
requires  no  such  thing, 

"It  Is  not  claimed  that  these  unfortunate 
children,  who  are  the  victims  of  Induced 
busing,  have  committed  any  offense.  And  we 
are  living  In  a  free  society  in  which  one  of 
its  privileges  Is  the  right  of  association. 

"The  average  American  couple,  who  are 
raising  their  children,  scrape  and  save  money 
to  buy  a  home  In  a  nice  residential  neigh- 
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borhood,  near  a  public  achool.  One  can 
imagine  their  fruBtratlon  when  they  find 
their  plane  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  federal  court." 

As  to  the  financial  aspects  of  school  bus- 
ing, the  appeals  Judge  declared: 

•The  cost  of  all  this  program  wUl  run  Into 
millions  of  dollars  .  .  .  The  court  does  not 
determine  where  all  the  money  is  to  come 
from  or  whether  It  la  practical  or  feasible. 
It  IS  assumed  that  this  burden  wUl  be  thrust 
on  the  Memphis  taxpayers." 

After  declaring  that  "In  Memphis  today 
no  person  is  excluded  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  race  or  color."  Judge  Welck  made 
Uie  point  that  upsetting  the  neighborhood 
school  pattern  interferes  with  parental  par- 
tlclpaUon  with  PTA  programs,  and  with  the 
chUdren's  after-school  activities  and  'can 
even  lower  the  quality  of  education." 

Judge  Welck  wrote  further  that  'the  bur- 
den of  elimination  of  all  the  Ills  of  society 
should  not.  in  all  fairness,  be  visited  upon 
the  public  school  system  and  upon  innocent 
school  chUdren  who  are  not  responsible  for 
these  conditions  and  who  are  not  represented 
and  cannot  protect  themselves.  Nor  should 
the  children  be  used  as  pawns 

"In  remedying  discrimination  against  the 
plaintiffs,  we  are  not  to  discriminate  against 
other  innocent  chUdren  whose  constitutional 
rights,    with    those    of    the    plaintiffs,    are 

equal  .  . 

"In  our  opinion,  the  school  system  can 
not  be  fault«i  for  conditions  reeultlng  from 
the  residential  pattern  of  MemphU.  and  the 
board  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  their  entire  elimination." 

At  this  point,  the  Memphis  school  case 
stands  where  It  did  last  April  30,  when 
Judge  McRae  handed  down  hU  ruling,  now 
upheld  by  the  two-to-one  Appeals  Ck>urt 
decision. 

The  Memphis  school  board  will  consider 
taking  the  case  to  the  U.3.  Supreme  Coiui;. 
a  step  which  we  believe  the  community 
supports. 

MeanwhUe.  Judge  Welck's  dissenting  opm- 
lon  must  be  considered  as  a  powerful  and 
reasonable  argtiment  on  behalf  of  parents. 
ChUdren  and  the  neighborhood  school. 

I  Prom  the  Memphis  Commerolal  Appeal, 

Aug.  30,  1972] 

MAjoamr   Says   Dtjal   Plan   Not   "Cured"— 

OBJKrnoNs  Rm-BJ  "WrrHour  Mnur" 


This  la  the  text  of  the  majority  opinion 
flled  yesterday  by  the  Sixth  Clroult  Court  of 
Appeals  In  the  Memphis  school  deeegrega- 
tion  case: 

An  opinion  filed  Tuesday.  Aug.  29  tn  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeal*  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  The  opinion  i» 
written  by  Judge  Anthony  Celebrezze  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Judge  John  W.  Peck  con- 
curred in  the  opinion.  A  strong  dissent  was 
wHtten  by  Judge  Paul  C.  Weick  of  Akron. 
Ohio.  In  the  opinion  Memphis  was  ordered  to 
follow  a  school  desegregation  plan  set  for 
earlier  by  Judge  Robert  IHcRae  of  United 
States  District  Court  in  MemphU. 

Case  of  Deborah  Northcross  vs.  Board  of 
Education  of  Memphis  City  Schools. 

These  appeals  represent  another  install- 
ment of  an  already  lengthy  serial:  "The  de- 
segregation of  the  Memphis  Public  School 
System."  The  Initial  chapter  of  this  story 
was  written  In  1960  when  plaintiffs  first 
sought  to  apply  the  principles  of  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Bducatlon  347  U.S.  483  (1954) 
(Brown  1)  and  349  U.S.  294  (19B6)  (Brown 
2)  to  Memphis'  de  Jure  segregated  school 
system.  Since  that  time  various  aspects  of 
this  desegregation  suit  have  been  before  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Tennessee,  this  court,  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Most  recently,  pursuant  to  our  remand 
(444F.  2D1179)  (1971)  The  district  court  has 
reconsidered  Its  previously  adopted  desegre- 
gation plans  in  light  of  the  principles  an- 


nounced by  the  Supreme  Coxirt  In  Swann  vs. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education 
403  U.8.  1  (1971)  and  Its  companion  cases: 
Davis  vs.  Board  at  School  Commlsslonecs  of 
Mobile  County.  402  U.S.  33  (1971);  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  vs.  Swann 
402  U.S.  43  (1971);  McDanlel  vs.  Barresl,  402 
U.S.  39  (1971);  Moore  vs.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Board  of  Education.  402  U.S.  47 
(1971). 

As  a  result  of  this  reassessment,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  determined  that  more  Intensified 
desegregation  efforts  were  required  In  Mem- 
phU. In  April,  1972,  after  holding  extensive 
hearings,  the  District  Court  ordered  Into  ef- 
fect a  new  plan  which  would,  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  this  suit,  require  the 
transportation  of  children  as  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  "root  and  branch"  the 
vestiges  of  the  dual  school  system  in  Mem- 
phis. The  plan  Is  to  be  operational  by  the 
start  of  the  1972-73  school  year. 

Most  defendants  and  plaintiffs  have  ap- 
pealed from  this  latest  order  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court.  This  court  (court  of  appeals) 
granted  a  stay  of  that  order  pending  our  deci- 
sion In  the  cases.  Mindful  of  the  need  for 
speeding  implementation  of  appropriate  de- 
segregation orders,  however,  we  also  granted 
expedited  hearings  In  connection  with  such 
appeals.  Northcross  vs.  Board  of  Education  of 
Memphis  City  SchooU  (Sixth  Circuit  MISC. 
1576  decided  June  2,  1972;  rehearing  en  bloc 
denied.  July  5.  1972). 

In  Its  appeal,  the  defendant  school  board 
asserts  that  It  has  achieved  the  constitution- 
ally required  unitary  school  system  or  will 
shortly  attain  such  unitary  system  as  a  result 
of  minor  changes  to  be  elTected  In  Its  stu- 
dent assignment  plans.  TTie  school  board 
therefore  assets  that  the  new  plan  adopted 
by  the  district  court  in  April,  for  September 
1972  implementation,  imposes  an  unneces- 
sary burden  upon  It  and  the  school  children 
within  Its  system.  It  also  oontends  that  the 
busing  ordered  by  the  district  court  "Is 
wrong"  because  such  busing  is  harmful  to 
the  Interest  which  the  board  asserts  Brown  1 
and  Brown  2  sought  to  further. 

In  their  appeal  from  the  district  court's 
order,  the  plaintiff  complained  that  the  new 
plan  adopted  by  the  district  coiort  does  not 
meet  the  requirement  of  Green  vs.  County 
School  Board  of  New  Kent  County  391  U.S. 
430,  439  (1968),  that  any  desegregation  plan 
adopted  be  one  which  'promises  realistically 
to  work  now." 

The  Memphis  School  system  is  one  of  the 
largest  In  the  nation.  When  this  suit  was 
begun  in  1960  the  schools  of  the  system  were 
segregated  by  law  despite  the  Supreme  Court's 
rulings  in  Browu  1  and  Brown  2,  handed 
down  years  earlier.  .\a  a  result  of  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  federal  courts  In  con- 
nection with  this  suit  the  school  board 
adopted  several  plans  for  the  desegregation 
of  the  Memphis  schools  in  the  period  subse- 
quent to  1960.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
plans  can  be  gauged  by  a  quick  look  at  the 
"vital  statistics"  of  the  Memphis  system  as 
it   now  exists. 

In  the  1971-72  school  year  some  145,581 
students  attended  classes  within  the  school 
district.  Of  these  children  53.6  per  cent  were 
black  and  46.4  per  cent  were  white.  The 
school  board  operated  162  schools  in  that 
year.  In  128  of  these  schools,  students  of  one 
race  comprised  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
school's  total  enrollment,  despite  the  near- 
oquality  in  the  number  of  black  and  white 
children  In  the  system  as  a  whole.  Forty- 
seven  schools  (29  per  cent  of  the  total) 
have  student  populatloiis  which  were  en- 
tirely black  or  white. 

The  present  racial  discrimination  has  been 
a  result  of  an  asslgnmejit  plan  essentially 
based  on  geographic  zoning  and  the  "neigh- 
borhood school"  concept.  Such  assignment 
plana  became  fully  operational  In  1964  when 
overt  assignment  by  race  was  finally  aban- 
doned  with    respect   to   all    grswles.   The   at- 


tendance zones  have  been  medllled  several 
tlmfls  since  1964  by  court  ord«r  In  an  effort 
to  Increase  the  degree  of  integration  which 
could  be  achieved  within  the  system.  During 
this  past  year  minority  to  majority  trans- 
fers within  the  system  were  prohibited. 

It  Is  the  defendant  school  boards  conten- 
tlon  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some 
79  per  cent  of  Its  schools  has  an  essentially 
monolithic  racial  structure,  it  has  satisfac- 
torily cured  the  violation  of  law  Involved 
tn  Its  past  de  Jure  segregation  and  has,  la 
fact,  established  a  tmitary  system.  We  can- 
not accept  this  contention. 

As  recently  as  1970,  the  Supreme  c^urt 
affirmed  the  district  court  In  Its  finding  that 
Memphis  was  not  a  unitary  school  system. 
Northcross  vs.  Boexd  of  Education  of  the 
Memphis  City  Schools,  397  U.S.  232,  335 
(1970).  While  additional  faculty  Integration 
has  occurred  since  the  date  oC  that  decision 
the  continued  pattern  of  racial  separation 
with  respect  to  student  assignment  convinces 
us,  as  it  did  the  district  court,  that  the  dual 
system  has  not  yet  been  eliminated  in  Mem- 
phis. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court's  caution  that  the  existence  of  "some 
small  number  of  one-race  or  virtually  one- 
race  schools  within  a  district  Is  not  in  and 
of  Itself  the  mark  of  a  system  that  still  prac- 
tices segregation  by  law."  Swann  vs.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Board  of  Education.  402 
U.S.  126  (1971). 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  language— ob- 
viously designed  to  ensure  that  tolerances 
are  allowed  for  practical  problems  of  deeegre- 
gatlon  where  an  otherwise  effective  plan  for 
dismantlement  of  the  dual  system  has  been 
adopted — was  Intended  to  blind  the  courts 
to  the  simple  reality  that  a  formerly  de  Jure 
segregated  system  has  not  dismantled  Its  dual 
system  when  87  per  cent  of  its  black  students 
still  attend  one-race  schools. 

Even  were  we  to  assume  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  large  number  of  one-race  schooU 
In  this  case  Is  not  a  per  se  Indication  that 
the  Memphis  Board  has  failed  to  eliminate 
its  dual  system,  there  is  still  a  presumption 
that  such  Is  the  case  under  Swann,  402  U.S. 
126.  To  overcome  this  presumption  according 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  school  board  would 
have  to  demonstrate  that  at  the  very  least  Its 
remaining  one  race  schools  are  not  In  any  way 
the  product  of  its  past  or  present  dlscrimi- 
irntory  conduct.  It  Is  clear  that  the  school 
board    has    not    met    that    burden    in    this 


The  board  maintains  that  the  present  one- 
race  schools  are  attributable  to  the  pattern 
of  residential  segregation  within  the  Mem- 
phis area.  Evidence  taken  at  a  1971  hearing 
held  with  regard  to  this  matter  demonstrated, 
however,  that  through  a  pattern  of  school  lo- 
cation decisions,  selective  construction  and 
systematic    over    £uid    under    utilization   of 
school  buildings.  The  racially  neutral  geo- 
graphic  zone   assignments  formulated  with 
court   approval   have  been   undermmed  and 
made  to  serve  the  cause  of  continued  segre- 
gation In  Memphis.  The  District  Court  found 
that  such  conduct  by  the  school  board,  con- 
tinuing up  untu  the  time  of  the  1971  hearing 
Iteelf  has  contributed  "to  the  establishment 
of    the    present    large    number    of    one-race 
schools. "    Our    Independent    review    of    the 
evidence  leaves  us  to  conclude  that  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  findings  were  not  clearly  errone- 
ous, and  In  fact  represent  an  accurate  and 
realistic  view  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  present  racial  pattern  In  the  Memphis 
City  Schools. 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  far  from  having 
achieved  a  unitary  school  system,  the  board 
has  helped  to  perpetuate  the  old  dual  system. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  district  court  was  under  an 
obligation  to  order  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
providing  for  further  desegregation.  Since 
many  of  the  one-race  schools  are  clearly  the 
result  of  discriminatory  actions  of  the  school 
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h-Md  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  any 
S«>retatlon  of  Swann  the  eUmlni^lon  of 
^^ooLs  must  be  one  of  the  objwstlves  o< 
Jwr  appropriate  desegregation  plan. 

toldoptlng  such  plan,  the  District  Court 
-«^not  bound  to  employ  a  system  which 
mT-lv  would  be  racially  neutral  in  operation. 
-The  objective  Is  to  dismantle  the  dual  sys- 
^."  swann,  403  VB.  1,  28  and  "the  measure 
ofMiy  desegregation  plan  Is  Its  effectlven«»8  " 
rLvte  vs  school  Commissioners  of  MobUe 
5^ty,  402  U£.  33,  37  (1971) .  Qlven  such  a 

maasure: 

"BaclaUy  neutral  assignments  pUms  pro- 
noaed  by  school  authorities  to  a  district  cotirt 
Ssybe  inadequate;  such  plana  may  fall  to 
ooimteract  the  oontlntilng  effect  of  past 
acbool  segregation  restating  from  dlscrlmina- 
tarr  location  of  school  sights  or  disportlon 
of  school  size  In  order  to  achieve  or  maintain 
•n  artificial  racial  separation.  Wnen  school 
authorities  present  a  district  court  with  a 
•loaded  game  Board'  afiarmatlve  action  in  the 
form  of  remedial  altering  of  attendance  zone 
18  proper  to  achieve  truly  non-dlscrimlna- 
lon  assignments.  In  short,  an  assignment 
oisn  is  not  acceptable  simply  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  neutral.  Swaim  supra  402  U.S. 

act  28. 

Hacogulzing  the  appUcabUlty  of  these 
comments  to  the  Memphis  situation  the  Dis- 
trict Court  went  beyond  the  mere  gesture 
of  requirtog  that  future  construcUon  loca- 
tions and  utUizatlon  decisions  be  truly  neu- 
traL  It  acquired  affirmative  action  Including 
oauing  the  alteration  of  some  zone  linee  and 
o^ter  the  observed— and  the  unobserv- 
abto— results  of  past  school  board— enforced 
segregation. 

The  school  board  does  not  contest  the  fact 
that  any  further  substantial  desegregation 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  trans- 
porUtlon  of  school  children;  nor,  as  discussed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  Is  there  any  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  such  further  desegrega- 
tion is  not  required.  Nevertheless,  tlie  school 
board  opposes  the  use  of  busing  in  this  case. 
Its  position  Is  simple;  the  use  of  compiUsory 
busing  for  desegregation  purposes  la  unwise 
and  counter  productive.  In  short,  the  school 
board  argues  busing  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
segregation "Is  wrong." 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  of  course,  come 
10  the  opposite  conclusion  in  a  recent  unan- 
imous decision  holding  that  "bus  trans- 
porUtlon"  Is  one  "tool  of  desegregation" 
which  school  authorities  may  be  required  to 
use.  Swann.  supra.  402  U.S.  1.  30.  Recognizing 
this  to  be  the  holding  of  Swann,  defendants 
nevertheless  suggest  that  we  come  to  a  con- 
trary conclusion  on  the  basis  of  a  single  piece 
of  much-crltlclzed  sociological  research,  the 
conclusions  of  which  are,  by  Its  own  terms, 
inapplicable  to  the  Southern  school  pattern. 
It  would  be  presumptions  in  the  extreme  for 
us  to  refuse  to  follow  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  the  basis  on  such  meager  evidence. 
Sijann  is  controlling  and  requires  us  to  sanc- 
tion the  use  of  bus  transportation  as  a  tool 
of  desegregation  when,  as  here,  such  busing 
Is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  dismantling  of 
the  dual  system  and  its  use  does  not  pose 
intolerable  practical  problems. 

With  respect  to  this  latter  point  we  note 
that  the  most  serious  practical  problem 
which  busing  conunonly  presents — that  of 
requiring  children  to  spend  an  excessive 
amount  of  time  on  the  buses — Is  not  a  factor 
in  this  case.  Under  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
district  court,  the  maximum  time  to  be  spent 
on  the  buses  by  any  child  is  34  minutes — 
slightly  lees  than  the  maximum  time  In- 
volved in  ths  Swann  case  and  there  found 
acceptable.  See  402  U.S.  at  30. 

The  only  other  practical  problem  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  school  boiurd  is  Its 
lack  .  f  familiarity  with  the  administration 
of  a  transportation  program.  It  Is  true  that 
while  the  board  has  used  buses  in  recently 
annexed  areas  pending  the  construction  erf 
new  schools,  it  has  not  used  them  on  a  reg- 


ular basis  within  the  the  school  system  prop- 
er. This  lack  of  experience,  whUe  perhape 
a  factor  al  marginal  slgnlflcance  to  be  con- 
sidered In  creaUng  a  timetable  for  imple- 
mentation of  any  busing  program,  surely 
cannot  be  allowed  to  bar  entirely  the  vise 
of  such  a  program  where  busing  Is  the  only 
effective  means  of  accomplishing  the  con- 
stitutionally required  Job  of  desegregation. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  this  case  we 
believe  defendants'  objections  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  pUun  adopted  by  the  dis- 
trict court  are  without  merit. 

Plaintiffs  too  have  objected  to  the  District 
Court's  over-all  decision,  however.  They  as- 
sert that  the  District  Court  erred  In  rejected 
plans  which  could  have  provided  for  more 
desegregation  faster.  Plaintiffs  point  out  that 
the   present   plan   wiU   stUl   leave  80  of   the 
defendant's  162  schools  In  the  one-race  status 
at  the  close  of  the  73-73  school  year.  They 
contest  the  accuracy  of  the  District  Court's 
finding   that  the  more  effective   plans  sub- 
mitted   to    it    would    prove    impractical.    At 
the  same  time  plaintiffs  raised  these  objec- 
tions,  however,   they   acknowledge   that   at 
this  late  date   no  more  effective  desegrega- 
tion plan  could  be  Implemented  for  the  be- 
ginning  of    the    1973-73   school    year.    Since 
they  also  recognize  that  the  district  Judge 
accepted  a  need  for  further  desegregation  In 
the  futiu-e  they  request  only  that  this  court 
direct  the  district  court  to  prepare  a  time- 
table for  further  desegregation.  We  believe 
such  a  request  Is  reasonable.  It  will  allow 
the  Implementation  of  the  present  plan  un- 
impeded by  procedural  wrangles  while  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  the  District  Coturt 
to  arrive  at  a  final  plan  which  la  effective, 
"feasible     and     pedagogically     sound."     See 
Robinson  vs.  Shelby  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  442    P   2d   266.   268    (6th   Clr.    1971). 
(Opinion  of  McCrea,  Judge.) 

Accordingly  we  affirm  the  order  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  In  lU  timetable  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fully  unitary  scho(d  sys- 
tem In  the  minimum  time  required  to  devise 
and  implement  the  necessary  desegregation 
plan. 

Upon  entry  of  this  decision  the  stay  here- 
tofore granted  by  this  court  shall  be  dissolved 
and  the  order  of  the  DlsUlct  Court  imple- 
mented forthwith. 


BusiNO   Victims'   Rights   Aaa  IcNoaBo, 
DlSSKNTEa    Cbabgks 


Here  Is  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Circuit 
Judge  Paul  C.  Weick: 

The  order  of  the  District  Court  which  this 
court  has  Just  affirmed  requires  the  daily 
busing  of  about  14.000  school  children,  but 
this  Is  Just  the  prelude  to  a  great,  massive 
btislng  program,  for  which  this  court  directs 
the  District  Court  to  ••prepare  a  definite 
timetable  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fully  tmitary  school  system  in  the  mini- 
mum time  required  to  devise  and  Implement 
the  necessary  deeegregatlon  plan. " 

The  District  Court  has  characterized  the 
plan  providing  for  the  busing  of  14,000  chil- 
dren as  "minimal."  Indeed  It  Is  minimal 
vtHetx  compared  with  an  alternate  plan  under 
consideration  by  that  court,  which  alternate 
plan  provides  for  the  busing  of  39,086  chil- 
dren, and  the  plaintiff's  plan  which  they  are 
urging  the  court  to  adopt,  providing  for  the 
btislng  of  61 ,630  chUdren. 

The  coet  of  all  this  program  will  run  Into 
mUllons  of  dollars,  not  only  for  the  buses  but 
also  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  operate 
them.  The  court  does  not  determine  where 
all  the  money  Is  to  ccane  from,  or  whether  it 
Is  practical  or  feasible.  It  Is  assumed  that 
this  burden  will  be  thmst  upon  the  Memphis 
taxpayers. 

Nor  do  we  know  wh&t  effect  the  massive 
busing  programs  will  have  on  the  education 
programs  now  in  existence,  on  the  educa- 
tional achievement  of  the  children  who  at- 
tend public  schools,  or  on  the  oonstltutlonal 
rights  of  the  children  (If  they  have  any)   of 


both  races  who  do  not  want  to  be  aaalgned 
away  from  the  neighborhood  sohooU  where 
th«r  are  attemllns,  which  aaslginneote  are 
made  f  uUy  beokiise  ot  the  ooior  of  their  akin. 
and  by  which  aeatgnments  the  chUdrva  will 
be  bused  to  strange  and  unfamllUu'  surrouad- 
Ings  In  order  to  achieve  a  racial  quota  or 
mixture  In  each  and  every  school  in  Metnphto. 
Immediately  upon  the  Ollng  of  the  apfMsl. 
P»».i«t«ff«  moved  that  the  appeal  be  expedited. 
We  granted  the  motion  and  aaalgned  the  ap- 
peal for  aU  argumenU  on  July  16,  1B72,  dur- 
ing our  summer  recess.  It  now  appears  that 
this  Is  a  pleoemeal  appeal,  or  an  appeal  from 
an  interim  order,  and  that  the  maaalTC  bus- 
ing orders  which  are  being  requested  are  not 
suppoeed  to  become  effective  untU  the  197S- 
74  school  year.  We  stayed  the  order  ot  the 
Dlstrtot  Court  pending  appeal. 

The  history  ot  the  case  and  the  develop- 
menU  In  the  law  appear  In  the  reported  de- 
cision of  this  court  In  Nortbcroes  vs.  Bo«rd 
of  Bduoatlon.  Since  adoption  of  the  de- 
segregation plan  no  student  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  any  school  because  of  race  or 
(xAot,  except  In  compll&noe  with  a  transfer 
plan  ordered  by  the  court. 

Upon  the  last  remaitd  of  the  case  by  this 
court  foi'  reconalderatlon  in  the  light  of 
Swann  vs.  Board  of  Education  (1071),  and 
related  cases,  the  District  Covu^  conducted 
an  evidentiary  hearing  and  filed  the  two 
opinions  which  are  the  subject  of  review  in 
the  present  appeals. 

In  the  Dec.  10  opinion  of  the  District 
Court,  the  school  system  Is  described  as 
follows : 

"Dunng  the  current  school  year  ( 1971-72) , 
the  defendant  system  is  based  upon  a  ctir- 
riculum  arrangement  of  elementary  schools 
of  grades  1-6,  Junior  high  schools  of  grades 
7-9,  and  high  schools  of  grades  10-12.  There 
stre  145,681  pupils,  63.6  per  cent  of  them  are 
black  and  46.4  per  cent  of  them  are  non-black 
hereafter  referred  to  as  white) .  Percentage- 
wise  (87.7  per  cent  of  the  blacks  are  in  90 
per  cent  or  more  black  schools  and  76.4  per 
cent  of  the  whites  are  In  90  per  cent  or  more 
white  schooU.  There  are   163  schools,  67  of 
them  are  90  per  cent  or  more  black  and  61 
of  them  are  90  per  cent  or  more  white  ( 29  are 
aU-black  and  18  are  all-white).  Percentage- 
wise, 37.6  per  cent  of  the  162  schools  are  90 
per  cent  or  more  white  and  41.3  p>er  cent  are 
90  per  cent  or  more  black.  Pursiuuit  to  pre- 
vlouB  orders  of  this  court  the  present  pupil 
assigiunent  phase  of  the  defendant  system's 
deeegregatlon  plan  is  basically  a  geographic 
zone  plan  with  minority  to  majority  trans- 
fers   prohibited.    The    proof    unquestionably 
establishes   the    one-race    schools    do    follow 
racial  housing  patterns.' 

Substantial  evidence  was  offered  piendirig 
to  prove  that  these  racial  housmg  patterns 
were  not  peculiar  to  Memphis,  but  that  such 
housing  patterns  existed  In  other  cities 
throughout  the  county,  irrespective  of  the 
type  of  school  system  In  operation  (whether 
they  be  de  Jure  or  otherwise) .  This  was  testi- 
fied to  by  Dr.  Robert  Guthrie.  In  his  book 
on  •Negroes  In  Cities."  Dr.  Karl  Taeuber 
states  that  residential  segregation  exists  "re- 
gardless of  the  character  of  local  laws  and 
policies  and  regardless  of  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination." He  said  subotantlally  the  same 
thing  in  his  article  "Residential  Segrega- 
tion." in  the  August.  1966.  issue  of  Scientific 
American : 

"No  elaborate  analysis  is  necessary  to  con- 
clude from  these  figures  that  a  high  degree 
of  residential  segregation  based  on  race  Is  a 
vmlversal  characteristic  of  American  cities 
This  segregation  is  found  in  the  cities  of  the 
North  and  West  as  well  as  of  the  South;  In 
large  cities  as  well  as  small:  In  non-industrial 
cities  as  weU  as  industrial;  In  cities  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negro  residents  as 
well  as  thoee  with  only  a  few  tboxtsand,  and 
in  cities  that  are  progressive  In  their  employ- 
ment practices  and  civil  rights  policies  as 
well  as  thoee  that  are  not." 
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It  aeems  to  us  that  thU  evidence  ought  to 
carry  gr«at  weight  on  the  important  Issue  a« 
^hSther  the  ixjard  ww  rwponsible  for  the 
creation  or  maintenance  of  the  resWentUU 
^!^  of  the  clt,  and  whether  ^e  ent^ 
burden  for  the  Integration  of  the  races 
should  be  placed  upon  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  the  school  chUdron. 

In  Bradley  vs  School  Board  of  City  oi 
Richmond  (decided  June  6.  1972).  the  court 
said  "The  root  causes  of  the  concentration 
of  blacks  in  the  inner  city  are  simply  not 
known  •■  and  -whatever  the  basic  causes 

It    has    not    been    school    assignments    and 
school  assignments  cannot  reverse  the  trend. 

S^/cTllw  the  Board  of  Kducatlon  has 
spent  an  average  of  10  ^nUllon  dollars  per 
vear  on  school  construction.  Some  schools 
have  vacant  spaces,  whereas  others  are  over- 
filled with  students.  This  «'>=^*t"°^^°  ,^""y 
be  remedied.  It  has  b«in  the  ^e^fbllshed 
practice  of  the  Memphis  Board  of  Bducatlon 
and  of  other  Boards  of  Education  throughout 
the  county  to  locate  schools  In  areas  of  the 
residences  to  be  served.  The  n«»8hborhood 
school  system  has  existed  throughout  Amer- 
ica and  Its  value  only  recently  has  t>een  the 
subject  of  bitter  attack  In  desegregation 
cases  The  District  Covirt  now  requires  court 
approval  of  any  new  school  construction. 

I  disagree  with  the  District  Court  that  the 
accommodation  of  the  board  to  the  housing 
patterns  made  It  or  Its  predecessors  an  active 
partner  in  discrimination.  The  '•cord  shows 
that  on  occasions  the  board  Interceded  with 
housing  authorities  In  an  etTort  to  persuade 
them  to  locate  structures  so  as  to  either  ap- 
proximate integration  or  "^ard  segregation^ 
There  has  been  mobUlty  of  both  white  and 
black  famUles  which  the  board  cannot  very 

"^•ITww  p'lans  were  considered  by  the  District 
Court  Plan  A,  which  the  court  adopted,  pro- 
vides mailmum  use  of  pairing  of  adjacent 
or  nearby  schools  without  transportation  of 
students,  changing  some  zone  lines  of  adja- 
cent or  nearby  schools,  closing  some  schools, 
plus  the  minimum  use  of  transportation  oi 
students  by  clustering  or  pairing  non-contig- 
uous zones  or  other  methods. 

The  transportation,  which  the  court  char- 
acterizes as  minimum,  provides  for  busing 
of    about    14.000    pupUs,    Just    as    a    starter. 
Memphis  does  not  have  a  history  of  trans- 
portation of  students.  The  boaM  estimates 
this   wlU   require    a   capital    expenditure    of 
»1  664  192    for    buses,    plus    an    annual    op- 
erating cost  of  »a29.192.  It  had  an  estimate 
of   $744  330.   annually  from   one  contractor. 
The  annual  cost  of  transportation  would  be 
about  $50  per  pupU.  The  court  was  of  the 
view  that  adoption  of  Plan  A  would  provide 
the  board  "with  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  best  ways  and  means  for  implementing 
further  desegregations  In  the  future."  Plan 
B  was  ordered  by  the  -xjurt  as  an  alternate 
to  desegregate  all  schools  necessary  so  that 
•no  school  wUl  have  a  minority  race  of  less 
than  30  per  cent."  It  would  "-equlre  the  bus- 
ing of  39.086  pupils,  at  a  cost  of   $1,783,490 
annuaUy  or  a  total  investment  as  estimated 
by  the  board  in  the  amount  of  $3,924,000. 
This   of  course.  Is  the   'quota'  system. 

Plalntlfls  submitted  a  proposed  plan  pre- 
pared by  their  expert.  Dr.  Gordon  Poster, 
which  plan  would  require  minority  races  to 
be  present  In  each  and  every  public  school 
in  the  system,  regardless  of  where  the  chil- 
dren live.  It  would  require  the  dally  busing 
of  61.630  puplU.  Plain tlHs  have  submitted 
estimated  operating  costs  of  82,364.220. 
$2  431  710.  or  $3,463,100.  depending  on 
whether  the  board  buys  Its  own  buses,  and 
If  so,  whether  dlesel  or  gasoline  buses  are 
used,'  and  whether  the  buses  are  provided  by 
contract  carriers. 

Memphis  has  a  large  concentration  of 
population  to  the  inner  city,  with  small 
numbers  of  the  outskirts.  The  only  way 
these  residential  patterns  can  ever  be  dis- 
mantled is  by  forced  or  Induced  busing  of 
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black  and  white  chUdren  away  from  their 
neighborhood  schooU  to  other  schools 
located  some  distance  therefrom.  It  Is 
claimed  that  all  of  this  is  necessary  lu  order 
to  achieve  totegratlon  of  the  race*  in  the 
public  schooU. 

What  about  the  black  aad  white  chil- 
dren who  do  not  want  to  be  bused  away 
from  their  neighborhood  schooU?  Do 
they  have  no  constitutional  rights?  It 
would  appear  that  this  Issue  has  been  given 
scant  consideration  by  the  courw.  Yet  merely 
because  a  chUd's  skin  is  black  or  white, 
he  18  on  that  account  and  without  his  con- 
sent or  that  of  his  parents,  assigned  to  a 
particular  school,  and  bused  away  from  his 
neighborhood  school  in  order  to  achieve  a 
mixture  of  the  races  in  each  school  In  the 
city.  I  submit  that  the  Constitution  requires 

no  such  thing. 

It  U  not  claimed  that  these  unfortunate 
children,  who  are  the  victims  of  Induced 
busing,  have  committed  any  offense.  And  we 
are  living  in  a  free  society  In  which  one  of 
the  privileges  Is  the  right  of  association. 

The  average  American  couple  who  are 
raising  their  children  scrape  and  save  money 
to  buy  a  home  in  a  nice  residential  neigh- 
borhood near  a  public  school.  One  can 
imagine  their  frustration  when  they  and 
their  plans  have  been  destroyed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  federal  court. 

The  elimination   of   neighborhood  schools 
necessarily    Interferes   with    the   Interest    in 
and  participation  by  parents  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  through  parent-teacher 
associations.     Interferes    with    actlvltlea    of 
children  out  of  school,  and   Interferes   with 
their  prlvUege  of  association,  and  It  deprives 
them  of  walk-in  schools.  It  can  even  lower 
the  quality  of  education. 
In  Brown  2.  the  court  said : 
•The  opinions  declaring  the  fvmdamental 
principle  that  racial  discrimination  In  public 
education      is      unconstitutional,      are      In- 
corporated herein." 

The  effect  of  prior  discriminatory  prac- 
tices can  hardly  be  deemed  to  exist  when 
children  are  permitted  to  select  the  schools 
they  desire  to  attend  and  are  furnished  free 
transportation     to     that    school     at    public 

expense.  ,     „     _j     # 

In  Alexander  vs.  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education  the  court  required;  "...  unitary 
school  systems  within  which  no  person  is  to 
be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  race  or  color." 

In  Memphis  today  no  person  is  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  or  color. 

However,  it  is  contended  that  discrimina- 
tion of  Individuals  and  of  public  and  private 
agencies  either  caused  or  contributed  to 
cause  the  concentration  of  black  populations 
In  the  inner  city.  The  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  socio-economic  conditions 
were  Involved.  Importantly  and  principally. 
In  the  concentration.  The  btirden  of  elimi- 
nation of  all  of  the  ills  of  society  should 
not.  in  all  fairness,  be  dissident  upon  the 
public  school  systems  and  upon  innocent 
school  children  who  are  not  responsible  for 
these  conditions  and  who  are  not  represented 
and  cannot  protect  themselves.  Nor  should 
the  children  be  used  as  pawns. 

As  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  weU  stated 
in  Swann: 

■The  elimination  of  racial  discrimination 
in  public  schools  is  a  large  task  and  one 
that  should  not  be  retarded  by  efforts  to 
achieve  broader  purposes  lying  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  school  authorities.  One  vehicle 
can  carry  only  a  limited  amount  of  baggage." 
In  remedying  dlscrimtnatlon  against  the 
plaintiff,  we  ought  not  to  discriminate  against 
other  innocent  children  whose  Constitu- 
tional rights,  with  thoae  of  the  plaintiff, 
are  equal. 

Boards  of  education  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  dlscrlmtoatlon  by  private  individuals  or 
by  public  or  private  agencies.  Moreover,  they 
are  not  parties  to  this  case.  Adequate  reme- 


dies exist  under  the  civil  rights  act  (IBM, 
1964,  1966)  and  under  tb«  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  remedy  dlscrimtnatlon  In  the 
rental  or  purchase  of  homes. 

We  considered  this  situation  lu  Deal  vg. 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  (1967), 
where  we  said : 

•'Because  of  factors  in  the  private  housing 
market,  disparities  In  Job  opportunities,  and 
other  outside  influences,  (as  well  as  positive 
free  choice  by  some  Negroes) .  the  imposition 
of  the  neighborhood  concept  on  existing  resi- 
dential patterns  in  Cincinnati  creates  some 
schools  which  are  predominantly  or  wholly 
of  one  race  or  smother.  Api>ellant8  Insist  that 
this  situation,  which  they  concede  is  not  the 
case  in  every  school  to  Ctocianati.  presents 
the  same  situation  and  hints  the  same  Con- 
stitutional violation  condemned  to  Brown. 
We  do  not  accept  this  contention. 

The  element  of  Inequality  in  Brown  was 
the  unnecessary  restriction  of  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  individual,  baaed  on  the  for- 
tuitous, unoontroUable  arbitrary  factor  of  his 
race.  The  evil  inherant  in  such  a  classifica- 
tion Is  that  It  falls  to  recognize  the  high 
value  which  our  society  places  on  Individual 
worth  and  personal  achievement.  Instead,  a 
racial  characterization  treats  men  in  the 
mass  and  Is  unrelated  to  legitimate  govern, 
mental  considerations.  It  falls  to  recognize 
each  man  as  a  unique  member  of  society. 

In    the    present    case    the    only    limit   on 
ridivldual   choice   in   educatkjn   Imposed  by 
state  actions  Is  the  use  of  the  neighborhood 
school  plan.  Can  it  be  said  that  this  limita- 
tion shares  the  arbitrary  Invidious  charac- 
teristic  of  a  racially  restrictive  system?  We 
think   not.    In   this   situation,   while   a  par- 
ticular child  may  be  attending  a  school  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Negro  pupils,  he  and  his 
parents  know  that  he  has  the  choice  of  at- 
tending a  mixed  school  if  they  so  desire  and 
he  can   move  toto  neighborhood  district  ol 
such  a  school.  This  situation  Is  far  removed 
from  Brown  where  the  Negro  was  condemned 
to  separation,  no  matter  what  he  as  an  in- 
dividual might  be  or  do.  Here,  If  there  are 
obstacles  or  restrictions  Imposed  on  the  abil- 
ity of  a  Negro  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
choices   offered   by    the    school   system,  they 
stem   from   his   Individual   economic  plight, 
or  result  from  private,  not  school,  prejudice. 
We  read  Brown  as  prohibiting  only  enforced 
segregation." 

Subsequently  we  considered  Deal  (Deal  vs. 
ClncUtnatl  Board  of  Education)  again  and 
affirmed  the  principles  therein  set  forth. 
Twice  the  Supreme  Court  had  opportunities 
to  review  Deal  and  twice  it  declined  to  do  so. 
Deal,  of  course,  dealt  with  alleged  de  facto 
segregation  in  Northern  schools,  but,  as  we 
have  shown,  there  is  concentration  of  blacks 
to  the  Inner  city  In  the  North  the  same  as 
It  exists  in  the  South.  The  same  rule  of  law 
should  apply   throughout  the  country. 

Also,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  programs 
of  the  federal  government  and  of  industry 
for  Job  tratoing  and  employment  opportu- 
nities for  minority  groups.  As  these  programs 
become  more  effective,  the  black  poptUatlon 
wlU  b2  able  to  move  into  better  living  quar- 
ters and  neighborhoods  and  their  chUdren 
wUl  attend  schools  lu  these  neighbor- 
hoods. .  .  . 
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INTERNATIONAL   ACTION    AGAINST 
HIJACKING  AND  TERRORISM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  two  news- 
papers in  my  State  have  published  edi- 
torials of  unusual  merit  on  the  issue  oi 
the  17 -nation  conference  on  aerial  hi- 
jacking and  the  faUure  to  deal  with 
those  countries  that  might  in  effect  be 
a  haven  for  air  pirates.  I  spoke  at  length 
in  this  Chamber  last  week  on  the  failure 
of  the  conference  so  far  and  the  need 


for  the  United  States,  if  necessary,  to 
take  unilateral  action  or  to  act  in  con- 
ctft  with  any  other  nation  willing  to  join 
with  us  in  dealing  effectively  with  those 
who  in  effect  facilitote  hijacking— as 
well  as  lawlessness  and  terrorism  like  the 
barbarism  we  saw  recently  at  Munich. 

I  am  pleased  that  these  two  outstand- 
ing newspapers  In  the  State  of  New  York 
The  Times-Union,  of  Rochester,  and  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  as  I  am  sure  other 
newspapers  have  displayed  such  editori- 
al perception  and  vigor  in  addressing 
themselves  to  this  very  serious  problem. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  editorials  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 

OED. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

|I«rom  the  Times-Union  (N.Y  ) ,  Sept.  7,  1B72| 
Sanctions    Nekded   To   Curb    Hijackers 
Hopes  for  international  sanctions  agatast 
countries  that  offer  refuge  to  airplane  hi- 
jackers have  suffered  a  severe  blow. 

Delegates  to  a  17- nation  conference  have 
rejected  U.S. -Canadian  efforts  aided  by 
Israel  to  negotiate  an  International  antl-hl- 
Jacklng  treaty  which  could  require  signatory 
nations  to  suspend  air  service  to  any  nation 
that  did  not  punish  or  extradite  air  pirates 
or  saboteurs. 

Russia  opposed  the  treaty  on  the  grounds 
that  only  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
eU  should  have  the  right  to  impose  sanctions. 
Other  nations  also  raised  legalistic  objec- 
tions. 

But  remarks  of  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  A.  Volpe  to  the  conference  seemed 
more  to  the  potat : 

"We  have  long  recognized  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  shelters  is  essential  to  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  hijacking  problem.  No 
nation  can  do  that  job  alone. 

"Piracy  on  the  high  seas  came  to  an  end 
when  the  ports  of  call  were  closed  to  the 
plunderers  of  ships.  Piracy  in  the  skies  will 
die  the  same  death  when  the  doors  of  wel- 
come are  universally  slammed  on  hijackers 
around  the  world." 

Under  the  U.S. -Canadian  proposal,  a  panel 
of  International  representatives  would  have 
decided  what  sanctions  to  Impose  agatost 
nations  vlolattog  treaty  requirements.  An 
International  boycott  of  air  service  for  an  of- 
fending country  would  have  been  the  maxi- 
mum penalty. 

The  conference  has  now  turned  its  efforts 
to  salvaging  some  agreement. 

But  no  agreement  will  be  effective  and 
no  airplane  passenger  will  be  sectire  as  long 
as  tmprlncipled  nations  have  nothing  to 
lose — and.  in  the  case  of  some  Arab  coun- 
tries, something  to  gain — by  sheltering  air 
pirates. 


[Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 

Sept.  8.  19721 

Pacino  Up  to  Tekrokism 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  horrible  bloodbath 
at  Munich,  angry  and  frustrated  onlookers 
throughout  the  world  cry  out  for  something 
•-0  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  such  mindless 
acts  of  terrorism  against  Innocent  people. 

The  overriding  sense  of  dismay  is  height- 
ened by  the  faUure  of  the  rescue  attempts 
by  Munich  police.  An  observer  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  tragic  toll  at  Attica  prison 
just  a  year  ago  when  realizing  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  careful  planning  In  both  cases. 
the  results  could  hardly  have  been  worse. 
And  the  shock  of  the  tragedy  was  magnified 
In  the  end  by  the  Issuance  of  a  false  report 
that  the  Israeli  hostages  had  been  freed. 

Iteverthelees.  the  Qerman  authorities — at 
every  level  up  to  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt — 


did  tbelr  beet,  anil  no<  a  hint  at  blame  has 
oo«ne  from  Israel  on  their  handling  of  the 
case.  They  were  dealing  with  deeperate  fa- 
Mktlca,  and  their  rescue  attempt  was  a  last- 
ditch,  desperate  move.  Israel  did,  in  fact,  ap- 
prove the  Qerman  action,  which  was  in  ac- 
cord with  Israel's  own  policy  of  resisting 
force  with  force. 

It  waa  also  In  accord  with  an  Increasing 
trend  against  too-easy  compliance  with  the 
fantastic  demands  of  such  terrorists  or  plane 
hijackers.  Compliance  only  encourages  more 
hijackings;  on  the  other  hand,  Israel,  which 
has  had  several  successful  shootouts  with 
hijackers,  seems  to  have  solved  its  hijacking 
problem.  AVhlle  each  case  has  to  be  played  by 
ear.  Increaalngly  stringent  measures  In  this 
country  have  had  their  effect  too.  Most  hi- 
jackings In  the  O.B.  In  the  past  year  have 
failed,  with  the  reeult  that  three  hijackers 
are  dead  and  17  are  in  Jail.  The  beet  way  of 
discouraging  hijackings  or  new  atrocities 
like  those  at  Munich  Is  to  make  sure  they 
fall. 

Beeldee  the  use  of  force,  this  can  also  be 
achieved  by  international  agreement,  rew 
Arab  terrorists  would  stage  an  attack  like 
that  at  Munich  unless  there  was  an  escape 
route,  but  the  readiness  of  several  Arab  na- 
tions like  Algeria  and  Lebanon  to  provide 
havens  for  terrorists  and  air  pirates  leaves 
that  escape  route  open.  The  response  of  most 
Arab  nations  to  the  Olympic  tragedy  pro- 
vides an  odious  contrast  to  the  revulsion 
felt  oy  the  civilized  world.  Only  Jordan, 
whose  premier  was  killed  by  the  same  "Black 
September"  terrorists  last  November,  has 
condemned  the  atrocity  outright.  Egypt, 
which  rejected  Chancellor  Brandt's  personal 
appeal  to  assist  In  freeing  the  hoertages,  al- 
lowed a  terrorist  group  to  hall  the  Munich 
raiders  as  "heroes"  and  'martyrs"  In  a  Cairo 
broadcast. 

While  other  countries  have  denounced  the 
terrorists,  they  have  been  reluctant  to  take 
any  action  In  conflict  with  their  national 
Interests.  Russia  and  Prance,  which  are 
courting  the  Arab  nations,  are  dragging  their 
feet  In  the  negotiations  on  air  piracy  now 
being  held  in  Washington  by  17  nations  of 
the  Intwnatlonal  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. One  also  awaits  the  response  of  the 
African  and  Asian  nations  that  In  the  past 
have  been  loud  In  their  denunciations  of  Is- 
rael. Only  by  Joint  action  can  the  havens 
for  air  pirates  be  eliminated. 

Hanging  over  the  whole  horrible  Incident 
Is  the  bitter  irony  that  Munich,  which  has 
had  connotations  of  appeasement,  Nazism 
and  anti-Semitism  over  the  years,  had  taken 
on  a  happy  aura  recently  but  Is  now  once 
again  under  a  cloud.  The  new  tragedy  is  felt 
so  keenly  by  some  that  they  have  proposed 
canceling  the  remaining  events  of  the  Olym- 
pic Oames,  but  that  would  make  about  as 
much  sense  as  canceltog  the  United  Nations 
or  the  U.S.  Congress  because  of  the  act  of 
some  deranged  indlvlduai. 

The  tragedy  tarnishes  the  image  of  the 
Olymplca  e*  being  beyond  national  rl'valrles 
and  conflicts,  but  to  the  participants  them- 
selves It  has  brovight  home — more  than  to 
outelders — the  true  brotherhood  of  all  man- 
kind. "This  little  girl  from  Jerusalem  was  In 
my  heat  next  to  me,"  one  athlete  recaUed, 
feeling  the  shook  of  the  tragedy.  "It  wa«  Just 
like  somebody  In  my  family  died."  said  an- 
other. Maybe  some  good  will  come  from  It 
all  If  a  trace  of  this  sense  of  unity  and 
brotherhood  reaches  the  world's  corridors  of 
power. 


phia  to  examine  case  histories  <rf  two 
pension  plans  which  had  terminated, 
leaving  workers  either  without  any  pen- 
sions at  all  or  with  pensions  much  lower 
than  they  anticipated.  I  was  pleaded  to 
have  presided  at  these  hearings. 

These  hearings  focused  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  pension  plans  at  the  Horn 
&  Hardart  Baking  Co.,  which  is  in  finan- 
cial difficulty,  and  the  Eddy  stone  plant 
of  Baldwin -lima -Hamilton  Corp.,  which 
has  ceased  operations  altogether.  In  both 
cases,  workers  who  labored  lor  years 
expecting  a  company  pension  were  sadly 
disappointed  and  will  undergo  additional 
hardship»s  in  their  retirement  years  be- 
cause their  pension  plans  terminated. 
The  hearings  made  an  exc^cnt  caae  for 
comprehensive  pension  plan  reform  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  rights  of  workers, 
and  such  legislation  is  S.  3598,  now  about 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  sulxsommittee. 
It  is  sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  both 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
(Mr.  Williams),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  (Mr.  JAVi'rsJ,  and  13  other 
members  of  the  committee,  myself  in- 
cluded. 

The  hearings  in  Philadelphia  attracted 
several  himdred  spectators  and  were  fully 
covered  by  the  major  news  media,  in- 
cluding both  newspapers  and  television. 
I  had  reprinted  in  the  Record  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1972.  at  pages  26305  to  26307 
seversd  iwwspaper  accounts  of  these 
hearings.  In  addition.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  excellent  editorials  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  area  media 
commenting  on  the  hearings  and  calling 
for  enactment  of  pension  reform  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  four  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record:  From  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  of  July  28:  from  WCAU-TV, 
Philadelphia,  July  20;  from  the  Phlla- 
delpdiia  Daily  News,  July  19;  and  from 
the  Daily  Local  News,  West  Chester,  Pa.. 
July  17: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philadel|*il»  (Pa.)  Evening 
BtUletAn.  July  28,  1872) 


PHILADELPHIA  AREA  NEWS  MEDIA 
EDITORIALS  CALL  FOR  PENSION 
PLAN  REFORM 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  17,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  held  field  hearings  in  Philadel- 


Patucss  Pbnsioxirs 

Testimony  from  workers  who  loet  all  or 
pert  of  their  pensions  when  two  Philadelphia 
area  firms  went  broke  potots  to  the  need  to 
shore  up  poorly  funded  pension  plans. 

At  a  hearing  to  Phlladelpbla  of  a  Senate 
labor  subcommittee.  Sen.  Klchard  S. 
Schwelker  (Rr-Pa)  elicited  grim  stories  from 
workers  with  30  to  40  or  more  years'  service 
of  how  they  were  left  ■with  little  or  no  pen- 
sion Inoome. 

Pensioners  who  eipected  to  have  an  extra 
financial  cushion  have  been  foroMl  to  live 
n»toly  on  Social  Security  checks.  Older 
workers  who  were  laid  off  be«ore  they  reashed 
retirement  may  be  even  worse  off.  Many  of 
them  are  having  problems  finding  new  jobs. 

The  plight  of  workers  whose  pension -rights 
vanished  through  no  fault  of  tb«lr  own 
suggeets  that  a  pension  reform  bill  spon- 
sored bv  Sens.  Harrison  WnUanis  (D-NJ) 
and  Jacob  Javlts  (R-NY)  Is  more  to  the  potot 
than  the  Ntton  Admtolstratlon's  proposed 
bill  on  pensions. 

Senator  Schwelker  is  backing  the  WllltaunB- 
Javlts  bill,  noting  that  it  wotild  require  both 
the  funding  of  pension  plane  and  Inauranoe 
to    cover    any    unfunded    claims.    The    Ad- 
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oUnKtratlon'a  bUl  Include*  no  provtoloM  for 
either  funding  or  ln«ur»noe.  And  It  takes 
a  more  oon»erv»tlve  approAcli  to  vesting 
penalone  thAU  tbe  Senate  bUl  does. 

In«l«tln«  on  adequately  funded  peMlon 
plana  will  be  ooetly  to  many  employe™.  But 
some  moTement  toward  griaranteetag  pen- 
sion rights  la  called  for. 

In  many  aain.  union -domlnatad  penalon 
plana  are  no  more  secure  than  unfunded 
plana  run  by  empioyere  alone.  Unlona  fre- 
quenUy  prefer  higher  pay  over  adequate  pen- 
alon financing.  And  there  have  been  In- 
stanoea,  as  In  the  caae  of  former  Teamsters 
Union  prealdent.  James  R.  Hoffa,  where 
union  penalon  funds  have  been  Invested  un- 
wisely. 

Employee  who  Invest  SO  or  more  years  of 
service  m  a  company  that  collapaee  are  en- 
titled to  more  than  a  forum  for  airing  the 
hardship  that  their  curtailed  or  nonexistent 
pension  benefits  are  causing. 


(Prom  WCAU-TV.  July  M.  1973] 
WoBKESs'  Pensions  Must  B«  P«ot»ctkd 
It  was  a  parade  of  people  with  truly 
pathetic  stories  who  appeared  before  Senate 
Subcommittee  hearlnigs  in  PhUadelphla  yes- 
terday These  were  people  who  had  worked 
for  Arms  for  years,  one  who  had  worked  for 
49  years  for  the  same  firm.  Now,  In  retire- 
ment, their  pensions  had  been  suddenly  cut 

off. 

How  can  this  happen?  It  can  happen  when 
a  Arm  goes  bankrupt  or  merges  with  another 
nrm.  It  can  happen  when  a  firm  simply  goes 
out  of  business. 

What  do  these  people  do  .  .  .  many  of 
them  In  their  seventies  what  do  they  do 

when  their  pensions  are  stopped?  What  do 
they  have  to  show  for  20,  30.  or  40  years  of 
work?  What  protection  do  they  have?  The 
answer,  apparently,  is  no  protection. 

WCAU-TV  agrees  with  Senator  Richard 
Schwelker,  who  chaired  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  hearlngB  In  PhUadelphla,  that 
workers  should  be  able  to  confidently  look 
ahead  to  their  retirement  years  ...  re- 
tirement years  with  a  secure  pension.  And 
yet,  the  Senator  estimated  that  one-third  of 
the  work  force  in  this  country  would  never 
realize  any  benefits  from  their  pension  plans. 
The  hearings  held  to  PhUadelphla  are  In 
conjunction  with  Senate  BUl  3598.  Among 
other  provisions,  this  bUl  would  provide  fed- 
eral Insurance  for  protectoln  of  pension 
f\mds.  That  means.  If  a  company  did  fold 
for  one  reason  or  another,  those  workers  who 
had  earned  a  pension  would  not  lose  It. 

It  Is  our  hope  that.  If  the  hearings  show 
that  Senate  BUl  3598  3ho\Ud  be  strengthened, 
this  should  be  done  before  the  bUl  Is  brought 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote.  Workers'  pen- 
sions must  be  protected. 

[From   the   PhUadelphla    (Pa.)    DaUy   News, 

July  19. 197»1 

FoOTrr/oit  Pbn  Baitoits 

Through  all  this  world  Tve  wandered, 
rve  seen  lota  of  fiinny  men, 
Some  win  rob  you  with  a  six-gun 
And  some  with  a  fountain  pen. 

Woody  Guthrie,  longtime  chaniplon  of  the 
worklngman,  wrote  thoee  words  many  years 
ago.  They  remain  true  today. 

Fountain  pen  bandits  conUnue  to  plague 
the  working  man.  With  a  stroke  of  that  pen 
they  can  effectively  rob  him.  Sen.  Richard 
Schwelker  dewa-lbed  one  of  the  biggest  legal 
racket*  at  a  hearmg  here  Monday. 

"One-third  to  one-half  of  aU  workers  now 
covered  by  pension  plans  wUl  not  realise  a 
nickel  when  they  retire."  Schwelker  testified. 

Thai's  because  th«  companies  theae  em- 
ployees are  working  for  wUl  either  have 
merged  with  another  company  or  gone  bank- 
rupt by  the  time  the  employee  Is  eligible  to 
collect  on  the  penalon  plan  he  dutifully  paid 
Into  during  his  working  years. 

.\nd.  up  to  now.  it's  aU  been  perfectly  le- 
gal. While  the  blgshots  have  their  stock  op- 


tions, capital  gains,  aUowanoee,  annulxles  and 
tax  shelters,  the  little  guys  must  depend  on 
their  pensions.  But  It  tuma  out  that  those 
carefully  collected  pensions  are  aU  too  easily- 
wiped  out,  leaving  the  llUle  guy— If  he's  one 
of  the  lucky  ones— with  notthlng  more  than 
a  gold  watch  or  a  handshake  for  aU  his  years 
of  labor.  ,    ^ 

Schwelker.  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
subcommittee,  co-sponsored  Senate  Bill  3698 
That  bin  would  guarantee  the  worker  par- 
tial penalon  rights  after  eight  years  and  com- 
plete rights  after  16  years  <3t  service. 

The  People  Paper  would  like  to  see 
Schwelker's  bUl  passed  and  passed  quickly— 
before  any  more  little  guys  fall  victim  to  the 
fountain  pen  bandits. 

I  Prom  the  West  Chester   (Pa.)    DaUy  Local 
News.  July  17,  19721 
ErrEcm'E  Pension  Retohm  Is  OvraDinE 
Testimony  being  given  In  PhUadelphla  to- 
day will  serve  to  underscore  the  urgent  need 
for  pension  reform  as  it  relates  to  pensioners 
whose  employers  have  oome  upon  hard  times. 
Sponsored   by   the   United   States   Senate 
Labor     Subcommittee,      the     sessions     are 
chaired   by   Senator   Richard   S.    Schwelker. 
Pennsylvania's  Junior  senator,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate  of   reform  through  effective  legisla- 
tion. 

Witnesses  Include  workers  who  have  lost 
their  pensions,  company  representatives, 
union  spokesmen  as  well  as  pension  plan 
actuarial  experts. 

Is  there  a  need  for  retorm  In  this  area 
or  Is  this  simply  one  nacre  hearing  being 
conducted  under  Federal  auspices?  Senator 
Schwelker  pinpoints  the  need  In  these  words : 
"The  hearings  are  being  held  to  gain  first- 
hand Information  from  area  workers  who 
have  lost  pension  rights  and  benefits  due 
to  the  financial  failure  of  the  Horn  and 
Hardart  Baking  Company  and  the  shut- 
down of  the  Baldwln-Llma-HamUton  Com- 
pany's Eddystone  plant." 

Pennsylvania's  senator  points  out  that  In 
both  cases,  "many  workers  lost  any  hope  of 
receiving  pension  payments  even  though 
they  had  paid  Into  the  pension  fund  In 
good  faith."  That  has  proved  to  be  a  serious 
blow  to  former  employes  who.  over  the  years. 
had  counted  on  pension  checks  to  help  them 
In  their  retirement. 

Senator  Schwelker  who  resides  In  Mont- 
gomery county  Is  close  enough  to  the  Phila- 
delphia scene  to  realize  what  pension  fail- 
ures mean  to  workers  who  have  been  turned 
out  to  fend  for  themselves.  Adequate  legisla- 
tion to  make  certain  that  the  experiences  of 
former  workers  of  the  above  two  mentioned 
plants  aren't  repeated  must  be  the  aim  of 
the  subcommittee.  Such  concern  on  the  part 
of  our  lawmakws  Is  long  overdue. 
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that  99.99  percent  radioactive  contain- 
ment was  possible  through  so  many 
redundant  safety  features  that  any  con- 
ceivable accident  simply  could  not  hap- 
pen. I  did  not  believe  this  and  I  said  so. 
It  simply  boggles  the  mind  to  think  of 
what  death  and  devastation  one  nuclear 
accident  could  cause. 

Now,  within  the  AEC  itself,  scientists 
and  safety  experts  also  are  publicly  ex- 
pressing their  concern.  This  week,  Time 
magazine  carried  a  short  report  on  the 
recent  AEC  hearings  held  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  which  bears  this  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Sate  th«  Atom? 


NUCLEAR  REACTORS 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  well  aware  that  I 
have  long  opposed  the  widespread  use  of 
nuclear  reactors  to  generate  power  imless 
they  can  be  proven  to  be  100-percent 
safe.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  power  crisis 
this  Nation  is  facing.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  need  for  finding  alternatives  to  the 
present  methods  of  generating  electric- 
ity. But  because  humans  are  fallible, 
careless,  and  sometimes  demented,  it  is 
unreasonable  and  wreckless  to  assume 
that  "failsafe"  nuclear  reactors  can  be 
operated  year  in  and  year  out.  Further- 
more, it  is  foolish  to  oount  on  some  spe- 
cial immunity  when  it  comes  to  sabotage, 
war,  and  natural  disasters  such  as  tor- 
nados and  earthquakes. 

I  have  brought  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Senate  floor  before.  I  have 
done  so  in  spite  of  qlaims  by  the  AEC 


Are  nuclear  power  plants  safe?  For  years 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commla^on  has  Inalated 
that  they  are.  For  one  thing,  the  AEC  ar- 
gues, the  plants  are  equipped  with  so  many 
redundant  safety  devices  that  any  conceiv- 
able  accident   simply   could   not  occur.  For 
another,  they  are  designed  to  the  most  rig- 
orous specifications  of  any  peacetime  indus- 
try. But  evidence  has  recently  acciunulated 
that  the  AEC's  position  la  not  as  sectue  as 
It    sounds.   The    commission   held   extensive 
hearings  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  to  aUow  nuclear 
critics,  who  represented  a  coalition  of   60 
citizen  groups,  to  dispute  the  effectiveness 
of  a  safety  device  caUed  the  "emergency  core 
cooling   system."  This  back-up  complex  of 
pipes  and  valves  Is  designed  to  bathe  the  hot 
reactor  core  with  cooling  water  if  the  main 
cooling  system  falls.   Since  the  system  has 
not  ever  actually  been  tested,  not  even  In 
scale  models,  scientists  have  had  to  depend 
on  mathematical  models  to  decide  whether 
It  would  really  work.  In  the  hearings,  much 
to  the  AEC's  chagrin,  many  of  Its  own  top  nu- 
clear-safety   experts    testified    that    "tech- 
nlcaUy  Indefensible"  assumptions  were  being 
made  about  the  device.   One  AEC  scientist 
even    went    so    far    as    to    label    AEC    rules 
governing  operation  of  the  cooling  system  "a 
triumph  of  hope  over  reason." 

a\I)    BODS 

There  Is  also  disturbing  evidence  that  the 
nuclear  fuel  rods  In  one  kind  of  big  atomic 
plant   have   bent,   crushed   or   cracked  dur- 
ing normal  operations.   (So  have  those  In  a 
comparable    plant    In    Switzerland.)    What 
makes  this  problem  especially   troublesome 
Is   the   fact   that   the  /uel  rods   are  among 
the  most  thoroughly  tested  part  of  any  nu- 
clear plant.  The  damage  therefore  probably 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  simplest  explanation: 
shoddy  workmanship.  Instead,  It  may  have 
a  more  serious,  generic  cause:  the  rods,  de- 
signed for  and  proved  In  a  previous  genera- 
tion  of   smaUer  reactors,   may    simply  not 
stand  the  higher  pressures  and  temperatures 
of  today's  big  reactors.  Even  so,  the  rods  do 
not    pose    an    Imminent    hazard    to    public 
safety— except  In    the  unlikely  event  of  a 
failure   of   the   cooling   system.   Says  a  re- 
spected engineer:   "We  haven't  the  foggiest 
Idea  how  this  fuel  would  behave  in  such  an 
accident." 

In  any  case,  the  ABC  has  concluded  that 
It  would  rather  be  safe  than  sorry.  It  Just 
ordered  that  seven  plants*  must  operate  at 
restricted  power  levels  untU  a  crash  study 
on  the  fuel  problem  is  completed  later  this 
faU. 


de 


•Among  them:  the  Rol»ert  E.  Glnna  reac- 
tor near  Rochester,  N.T.,  Palisades  near  KaU- 
mazoo,  Mich..  Maine  Yankee  at  Wlscasaet. 
Me..  Indian  Point  No.  2  at  Buchanan,  NT., 
Beach  Point  No.  2  at  Two  Creeks.  Wis.,  Turkey 
Point  No.  3  on  Florida's  Blscayne  Bay  ana 
Surry  No.  2  In  Gravel  Neck,  Va. 
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REDTAPK    AND    PAPER    POLLUTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cwitly  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  problems  of  red- 
tape.  I  submitted  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  calling  atten- 
tion that  the  three  "R's"  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  have  become  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  redtape.  This  must  be  halted, 
or  our  small  businesses  across  the  coun- 
try will  die  from  suffocation  in  triplicate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  at  the  hearing 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemxht  bt  Sknator  Hattixld 
I  am  pleased  to  comment  on  the  problems 
of  redtape  and  Its  effects  on  smaU  business. 
Pint,  I  want  to  commend  the  Chairman  for 
hto  leadership  in  this  effort.  We  In  the  Con- 
gress must  take  more  steps  to  help  ease  the 
growing  paperwork  burden  on  our  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  I  hope  today's  hearing  will 
represent  only  the  beginning. 

Others  today  wUl  tick  off  the  staggering 
statistics  concerning  effects  of  redtape  on 
busmesses,  and  how  this  volume  of  redtape 
has  grown  m  recent  years.  The  only  statistic 
that  wlU  quote  today  stems  from  the  Chair- 
man's observation  that  the  Qovernment,  at 
the  Federal  level  only,  generates  about  4.6 
million  cubic  feet  of  paper.  I  had  some  statis- 
ticians at  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice do  some  calculating,  and  their  results 
are  equaUy  staggering.  That  4.6  mUUon  cubic 
feet  equals  a  stack  of  forms  seven  mlUlon 
feet  high.  I  calculated  that  this  would  equal 
14.000  stacks  of  typing  paper  the  height  of 
Oregon's  taUest  office  building. 
"  What  runs  through  all  of  our  discussions 
Is  the  practical  effects  of  the  redtape.  The 
time  and  money  that  goes  to  completion  of 
redtape  government  forms  could  be  used  to 
hire  part-time  high  school  or  college  student 
help.  When  United  States  productivity  statis- 
tics are  rtmnlng  behind  those  of  nearly  all 
other  Western  nations,  we  should  be  en- 
couragmg  greater  productivity,  and  not  put- 
ting up  roadblocks  which  Impede  greater 
productivity.  Certainly,  paperwork  Is  not  the 
only  contributor  to  the  declining  produc- 
tivity of  this  country,  but  It  Is  one  factor. 
Businessmen  In  Oregon  have  told  me  that 
they  wotild  be  able  to  hire  t>art-tlm«  help, 
except  that  the  costs  of  such  action  In  paper- 
work would  be  nearly  as  much  as  the  In- 
crease In  service,  or  production,  that  a  part- 
time  employee  could  contribute.  Something 
l3  basclally  wrong  with  our  goverrunental  sys- 
tem when  this  occurs.  We  must  be  taking 
steps  to  Increase  employment. 

Another  example  Is  the  case  of  a  small  com- 
pany In  Southern  Oregon,  who  was  chosen 
by  a  computor  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics to  '"voluntarily"  participate  In  a  sta- 
tistical research  program.  This  business  em- 
ploys only  a  few  people,  and  the  informa- 
tion requested  la  so  detailed  that  the  owner 
would  have  to  pay  an  accoiintant  to  com- 
pile It.  W.iat  makes  this  even  more  absurd  Is 
that  I  think  most  of  this  Information  could 
be  compiled  from  the  IRS  or  the  Oregon  State 
Division  of  Employment.  We  must  take  steps 
to  Increase  Information  sharing  between 
governmental  units,  so  that  the  volume  of 
paperwork  cem  be  curtailed.  In  addition,  the 
frequency  of  reports  should  be  curbed 
wherever  practical,  for  there  are  many  In- 
stances where  I  think  a  vicious  circle  exists: 
governnvent  bureaucrats  are  created,  and  then 
they  generate  statistics  and  reports  to  Justify 
their  positions.  This  is  not  true  In  aU  cases, 
ccrtlanly,  but  an  examination  of  record- 
keeping requirements  In  some  areas  makes 
me  believe  that  It  is  true  in  some  areas. 

I  think  our  committee  shotild  Investigate 
the  posslblUtles  of  introducing  legislation 
requiring  a  "pajjerwork  Impact"  statement  as 
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a  part  of  our  leglalaUva  review  of  prospective 
laws.  Certainly  the  environmental  impact 
Btatementa  have  been  a  great  help  to  ua,  and 
I  woulu  like  to  know  tba  estimatad  volume 
of  paperwork  that  each  new  law  wlU  require. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  vppMn 
that  the  three  Ra  of  tba  Federal  bureaucracy 
have  become  Rulaa,  Bagulatioos,  and  Red 
Tape.  Today'a  bearing  should  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  concerted  effort  to  curtaU  this 
paperwork  explosion.  Employment  would  In- 
crease, as  would  pkroductlvlty.  Trust  In  gov- 
ernment, weakened  as  It  has  been  by  paper- 
work demands,  would  Increase.  I  hope  our 
committee  can  begin  steps  to  Improve  this 
situation. 


THE  FU'lTLTTY  OP  WAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  many 
parents  in  the  United  States  have  been 
forced  to  suffer  the  agony  of  losing  a  son 
as  a  result  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. We  tend  to  forget  this  agony  as 
the  reduction  in  ground  troop  activity 
takes  place.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkoord  an  article 
from  the  Christian  Herald  in  which  a 
mother  reflects  upon  the  loss  of  her  son 
to  remind  us  of  some  of  the  consequttices 
of  our  involvement.  Her  reflection  gives 
consolation  to  others  that  while  the 
United  States  may  always  regret  its 
involvement  in  Indochina,  the  lives  of 
these  men  have  not  been  given  in  vain 
if  they  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  futility 
of  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Shall  W«  Sat  to  Bttodt? 
I  had  thought  a  thousand  times  of  what 
we  would  say  to  Buddy  when  he  returned 
liome.   How  many   ways  can   you  teU   a  son 
you  are  sorry? 

For  days  I  had  rehearsed  what  we  would 
say  to  hUn.  Myriads  of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions were  teeming  In  my  brain,  but  I  could 
not  search  them  out.  separate  them,  put 
them  Into  words. 
And  now  he  was  home. 

PamUy  and  friends  who  met  him  at  the 
airport,  and  others  who  thronged  to  see  him 
this  first  evening,  were  gone  now.  Tomorrow 
the  house  would  be  fiUed  again  with  ac- 
quaintances and  relatives;  there  would  be 
no  time  to  reflect,  to  think  of  an  explana- 
tion, to  humbly  lay  my  apologies  at  hla  faet. 
Tlie  room  was  stlU  as  I  slipped  in.  He 
was  asleep.  I  tiptoed  over  to  look  at  him 
again.  My  stonmch  constricted  at  the  gaunt- 
ness  of  his  your.g  face  as  It  had  constricted 
when  r  first  saw  him  that  afternoon.  A  great 
surge  of  maternal  love  rooked  my  body. 

My  arms  ached  to  sweep  him  to  my  breast 
as  I  had  done  when  he  vms  a  baby;  rock  him. 
comfort  him,  pour  out  my  love.  Most  of  all, 
to  potu-  out  my  apologies. 
But  I  knew  I  must  not. 

I  heard  qvilet  footsteps  behind  me  and 
felt  my  husband's  arms  about  my  shoulders. 
As  we  looked  down  at  our  only  son's  ex- 
hausted young  face,  a  montage  of  his  child- 
hood scenes  vinfolded  before  my  eyes. 

He  was  a  quiet  chUd,  asking  little,  playing 
happUy  on  the  soft  carpet  of  graas  under 
the  crooning  pUies,  feeling  a  special  kinship 
with  the  land  and  Its  creatures. 

Knowing  nothing  of  kUllng,  blood  and  tor- 
ture, he  taught  the  chattering  squirrels  to 
come  to  him  and  eat  bread  from  his  hands. 
The  birds  sang  Joyous  songs  for  him  alone. 
the  farm  animals  crowded  about  him,  vying 
for  his  pat  of  attention  and  special  tidbit. 
He  carefully  weeded  and  hoed  the  crooked 
rows  of  his  own  garden,  pride  glowing  softly 
In  his  brown  eyes  as  he  laid  the  products 
of  his  sweat  and  toU  before  us. 


With  a  quiet  love  bordering  on  revarenoe. 
be  gloried  In  tba  deep  snows  of  wlntar. 
autumn's  bright  harvest,  tbe  warm  breath  o< 
spring  smelUng  of  vlolats  deep  In  tba  woods, 
freab  rain,  gurgling  brooks. 

We  taught  bim  to  love  and  respect  tbe 
country  that  nourlahed  him.  Wbea  otbar 
paienU  took  tlMlr  children  to  Olaaeyland, 
w*  took  him  to  see  the  P»— dooi  Ttaln.  We 
wanted  bim  to  sae  the  dooumaats  of  bla  na- 
tion's birth,  to  appreciate  tba  harrtahlpa, 
blood  and  tears  sbed  In  creating  this 
country. 

Hla  daddy  apent  long  bours  wtt)k  bim  In 
Boy  Soouta,  buUding  \^  bla  mind  and  body, 
ttachtng  h*™  service  to  Ood  and  country 
and  duty  to  aU  human  beings.  We  urgad 
K>m  to  make  good  use  of  hla  free  bouis,  to 
taka  advantage  of  Amarloa'a  free  entecprlae 
system,  to  accept  individual  responslbUlty, 
to  stand  on  hla  own  sturdy  feat. 

He  learned  hla  lessons  well.  He  worked  bis 
way  through  ocAlege  with  after-school  and 
weekend  jobs.  We  cbaaicd  him  on  when  be 
engaged  in  baaeball  gamaa.  swimming,  bowl- 
ing. 

We  trained  Buddy  In  the  phUoeopby  that 
to  enjoy  a  country's  freedoms  one  must  ac- 
cept Its  reeponslbUltlee.  He  never  questioned 
It. 

He  had  marched  off  that  morning  much 
aa  be  had  marched  off  another  morning  oiUy 
a  few  short  years  before.  It  seemed,  to  kin- 
dergarten— eyes  straight  ahead,  going  with 
courage  and  trust  into  a  world  totaUy  un- 
Icnown  to  him. 

We  stood  smUtng  In  the  doorway  aa  we 
bade  him  a  brave  fareweU.  saluting  his 
strength,  mtich  greater  than  our  own  now. 
He  looked  back  only  onoe.  a  last  unguarded, 
longing,  little-boy  look,  before  he  turned  the 
last  comer. .  .  . 

I  claapad  my  husband's  hand.  He  stared 
straight  ahead  now.  eyes  dark  with  memories. 
He  no  doubt  was  remembering,  aa  I  waa. 
tbe  night  Buddy  ccOled  to  teU  lia  he  had  re- 
ceived hla  overaeaa  orders.  His  young  voice. 
stUl  gaUant  with  hope  and  trust,  cracked 
only  onoe.  He  had  hesitated  a  second  before 
be  spoke  tbe  word  that  edged  every  parent's 
heart  with  loe — Vietnam. 

But  hla  country  bad  piedged  Itaalf.  Tbe 
goal,  we  were  told,  waa  freedom  and  democ- 
racy for  tbe  people  m  South  Viatnam. 

Buddy  waa  not  reared  to  bewail  bis  lot 
In  life.  When  he  fell  off  bla  first  bicycle,  we 
encouraged  him  to  get  up,  bruah  hinaartf  off 
without  complaining  and  keep  trying  until 
he  maatered  the  sklU.  If  he  had  been  given 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  a  load  or  treated 
in  a  way  that  was  vmfair.  we  pointed  out 
that  It  was  tbe  knocks  we  get  that  we  dont 
deserve  that  buUd  strong  moral  fiber.  He  took 
us  at  our  word. 

"Tou'd  never  believe  how  long  It  to<*  us 
to  get  over  hwe."  was  all  he  wrote  about  tbe 
long,  fearful  Journey  of  Innunxerable  stops, 
starta  and  weary  walU  to  a  steamy  Jungle 
balfway  around  tbe  world. 

Each  night  we  read  of  the  bloody  warfare, 
the  exploding  mines,  the  shot -down  balloop- 
ters,  while  our  hearts  lurched  with  fear.  We 
stonned  heaven  with  our  prayara.  Each  day 
our  eyes  frantlcaUy  aearebad  tbe  print  for 
some  gUnuner  of  hope  for  a  peace  settlamant 
and  an  end  to  tbe  killing,  the  bomblnga.  the 
torn  bodies. 

"One  of  the  boys  In  my  outfit  waa  sbot 
down  yesterday.  He  dlied  Inatantly,  thank 
Ood.  He  was  my  beat  friend,"  Buddy  wrote 
with  stark  simplicity.  We  remembered  tbe 
anguish  In  his  eyea,  tbe  tl|^t-saC  lips,  bow 
he  averted  the  favored  spot  on  tbe  porch 
for  weeks  the  siunmer  his  pet  dog  was  struck 
and  kUled  on  the  highway. 

We  kapt  our  letters  cheerful,  full  of  hope. 
aa  we  wrote  dally  aoooxuita  of  famUlar. 
family  things,  all  pointing  to  the  day  when 
Buddy  would  be  hooke  again.  "The  yeUow 
kitten  caught  his  first  mouse  today.  Mark 
was  asking  about  you.  Tou'd  hardly  reoognlw 
him  with  his  hair  cut." 
We  haunted  tbe  mailbox  for  tbe  lettars 
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with  th«  Arm.  young  handwriting,  "niey  were 
oft«n  folded  and  crumpled  but  tl»«y  ended 
alw»y«,  "T*ke  real  good  care  of  yoti»elf, 
and  dont  worry,  Mom,  I'U  be  all  right." 

We  would  awake  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
shaking  onoontroUably,  as  the  horror  of  It 
all  waahed  oyer  ua.  We  paeed  the  floow,  lor- 
ingly  fingered  the  pictures,  the  oomb  and 
brush  OR  his  dreaaer.  the  bowling  and  swim- 
ming trophies  on  the  BheU  In  his  closet, 
trying  to  put  out  of  our  minds  the  hardship 
he  was  going  through  now. 

As  the  weary  days  dragged  on.  we  slowly 
forced  our  nximbed  minds  away  from  the 
seenea  of  the  battles  to  look  about  the  coun- 
try and  the  Congress  that  had  sent  these 
young  men  away  to  war  and  to  death. 

We  see  our  legislators  vote  themselves 
raises  of  two-thirds  or  more.  whUe  haggling 
over  OI  benefits  and  asking  the  rest  of  the 
Gauntry  to  tighten  their  belts.  We  see  many 
of  our  Congressmen  showing  little  or  no  con- 
cern for  the  fate  of  over  one  thousand  six 
hundred  Americans,  either  missing  or  prison- 
ers, whom  they  helped  send  away  to  war. 

We  see  a  selfish,  heedless  nation  squabbling 
for  more  spoils,  pushing  for  the  top  dollar, 
unwilling  to  make  the  slightest  sacrifice  for 
their  country  as  it  writhes  in  the  throes  of 
an  economic  depression.  When  at  last  wage 
and  price  controls  are  tried,  we  hear  indus- 
trial   unions    and    federal    employees    weep 
about   the  great  sacrifices  they  are  making 
and  nothmg  about  the  fifty  thousand  Ameri- 
can boys  who  were  sent  to  give  up  their  lives 
In  rice  paddles  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
We  see  examples  of  official  deceit  corrode 
our   democracy,    calculated    deception    from 
federal  departments  to  cover  mistakes,  fore- 
stall criticism  and  deny  voters  the  facts  they 
need  to  make  enlightened  choices. 
What  shall  we  say  to  Buddy? 
We   leam    with   continuing   anguish    that 
the  country  to  which   we  send  ovir  sons  to 
help  refiises  to  cooperate,  steals  our  products 
off  the  docks,  sells  them  In  the  open  at  out- 
rageous prices  and  those  guilty  are  not  ar- 
rested.  The  black   market   Is  owned   by   the 
Saigon  police,  we  were  told  politely. 

We  see  the  country  which  Is  supposed  to  be 
our  beneficiary  taking  advantage  of  our 
young  sons'  loneliness  and  homesickness,  and 
plying  them  with  drugs  and  diseases.  Our 
beneflclary  rewards  us  by  retumtag  our  sons 
to  us.  not  as  heroes,  but  addicts  to  heroin  or 
in  caskets  or  broken  In  body  and  spirit 
forever. 

We  hear  oiu-  President  telling  how  we  got 
Into  Vietnam,  and  we  hear  of  our  complicity 
In  the  overthrow  and  murder  of  President 
Dlem.  We  read  that  the  United  States  finds 
Itself  embarrassed  because  Its  long  and  costly 
battle  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  "freedom 
of  choice"  Is  bolstering  a  regime  which  has 
arranged  matters  so  there  Is  only  one  candi- 
date In  the  presidential  election. 

After  ten  years  of  sacrifice,  fifty  thousand 
young  American  lives  loat,  two  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  spent,  three 
hundred  thousand  Americans  wounded, 
thousands  of  other  yoimg  American  lives 
ruined  forever,  the  United  States  Is  presented 
with  a  sleaey,  cheap  oamlval-type  election, 
emceed  niswortb  Bunker  and  stairtng 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  wbo  la  oonvlnoed  the 
United  States,  after  Its  tremendous  Inveet- 
meut  of  lives  and  treastire.  Is  not  going  to 
leave  him  unsupported  and  unprotected  .  .  . 
My  husband's  arm  tightens  about  my 
shoulders.  Then  T  become  aware  that  the 
staff  of  the  funeral  home  Is  waiting,  pa- 
tiently and  sympathetle»lly.  It  Is  past  time 
to  close  the  doors. 

We  give  a  long  last  look  at  the  quietly 
resigned  young  face,  at  the  unnaturally 
white  gloves  on  the  still  hands  fcdded  on  his 
chest,  the  flag  draped  on  his  casket.  And  our 
souls  are  turned  Inside  out. 

But  we  have  our  answer,  In  this  desolate 
moment  with  the  awful  remnants  of  war 
laid  out  bkre  before  our  eyee — broken  bodies, 
grieving  famines,  half-ftUfllled  dreams  hang- 
ing before  us  because  man  has  not  found  a 


way  to  settle  his  differences  wlthoiit  brtital- 
tty,  murder  and  the  power  of  arms. 

Buddy,  we  say  to  you.  if  your  life,  and  the 
thousands  of  other  lives  given  up  can  keep 
our  country  from  blundering  mto  future 
Vletnams;  If  this  can  help  tea«h  our  leaders 
to  use  reason  Instead  of  force,  that  wars 
actually  settle  nothing,  but  only  sacrifice  the 
blood  of  our  youth  and  wreak  Irreparable 
nUsery  and  anguish;  our  son,  we  say  to  you, 
If  your  going  can  help  keep  other  parents 
from  having  to  wear  on  their  hearts  this 
shroud  that  will  drape  oiu«  until  the  end, 
then,  and  only  then,  will  there  be  a  reason. 

We  turn  to  leave,  remembering  another 
who  gave  his  only  son.  I 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business''  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  will 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  remain  in 
a  temporarily  laid  aside  status  until  the 
disposition  of  H.R.  14370  or  until  the 
close  of  business  today,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

The  Chair  will  now  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate H.R.  14370,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  ae  follows : 

A  bill  (HJl.  14370)  to  provide  payments  to 
localities  for  high-prlorlty  expenditures,  to 
encourage  the  States  to  supplement  their 
revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal 
collection  of  State  Individual  Income  taxes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  1505  is  the  pending  question 
now  before  the  Senate,  with  debate 
thereon  limited  to  1''2  hours,  eq'ually  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Roth,  mover  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
•  Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

I  am  happy  to  have  my  amendment 
cosponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  Magnuson  ) .  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  *  Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGGs),  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator f it)m  Kansas  » Mr.  Dch-e  ) .  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Percy)  , 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cook). 

Mr.  President,  roughly  1  month  ago, 
when  the  HEW  appropriations  confer- 
ence report  came  back  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  action.  I  proposed,  through  a 
series  of  motions,  that  we  insist  on  the 
conference  reimposlng  a  $2.5  billion 
celling  on  the  spending  covering  social 
services.  This  $2.5  billion  ceiling  was  the 
same  amoimt  that  the  Senate  had  earlier 
approved. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  action  did  not 
succeed,  and  consequently  social  services 
remained  open  ended. 

I  come  here  today  again  in  an  effort 
to  provide  an  airtight  celling  on  spend- 
ing under  the  social  services  program. 
For  the  same  reasons  we  were  in  a  seri- 


ous sltiiatlon  in  August,  we  are  today  in 
September. 

Originally,  when  this  leglslatlcai  was 
proposed,  it  was  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  per  year  would  not  be  In  excess  of 
$60  million.  That  was  In  the  early  1960's. 
Originally  the  President  proposed  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  an  expenditure  of  $1.2 
billion. 

Subsequently,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  Senate  imposed  a  celling  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion.   

The  Secretary  of  HEW  has  now  pre- 
dicted that  during  the  current  year  it  will 
be  at  least  $4.6  billion.  There  are  others 
who  estimate  it  could  go  as  high  as  $6 
billion  to  $8  billion. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  many 
statements  in  the  press  covering  how 
every  State  is  now  trying  to  incresise  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  dollars  it  can 
pour  through  the  loophole  in  the  law.  I 
think  better  than  anything  I  can  say  my- 
self was  said  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post.  This  editorial  waa 
headed  "A  $6  Billion  Error  in  Social  Pol- 
icy." It  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Impoaslble  thougrh  It  sounds,  the  Federal 
Government  has  apparently  backed  Itself 
blindly  into  a  multlblUlon  dollar  promise  to 
subsidize  State  social  services.  The  fiscal 
drain  is  not  only  unexpected  but,  under  the 
present  law,  uncontrollable.  Whereas  this 
fluke  of  Federal  law  la  encouraging  the  States 
In  a  maaslve  turn  in  precisely  the  wrong  di- 
rection for  our  national  social  policy.  It  Is  a 
classic  example  Ot  a  great  decision  that  was 
made  without  foresight,  without  public  de- 
bate, and  without  any  deliberation  on  the 
other  and  better  choices. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  the  same 
social  services  program  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  cap  today. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in 
the  revenue-sharing  legislation,  like- 
wise tries  to  place  a  limitation,  and  I 
applaud  it  and  am  happy  that  it  Is  inter- 
ested in  providing  an  end  to  this  open 
funnel  to  Federal  fimds.  My  great  con- 
cern with  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
posal is  that  it  does  not  do  the  job.  It 
is  not  an  airtight  limitation,  but  it  con- 
tinues very  significant — and  I  want  to 
emphasize,  very  significant — loopholes 
that  could  face  us  with  almost  the  iden- 
tical problems  in  the  future  that  we  are 
facing  in  the  present  language. 

More  specifically,  under  the  proposal 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  they  would 
cap  everything  but  the  following,  and  I 
quote  from  section  301  of  the  bill: 

.  .  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  State 
with  respect  to  services  (other  than  child 
care  services  (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) 
(3)),  famUy  planning  services,  and  services 
provided  pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (O) 
of  such  Act)    .  .  . 

In  other  words,  the  limitation  on 
grants  for  soclsil  services  does  not  ap- 
ply to  child  care  services,  it  does  not 
apply  to  family  planning  services,  and  it 
does  not  apply  to  services  imder  section 
402(a)  (19)  (G),  which  provides  for  set- 
ting up  independent  social  welfare  agen- 
cies in  the  State  govenunwit. 

The  problem  that  we  have  faced 
under  the  social  services  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
overview  or  control  exercised  by  the 
Congress.  So  long  as  the  States  meet 
the  relatively  lax  requirements  of  this 
legislation,  the  Federal  Government 
must  reimburse  them  for  every  $3  of 
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every  $4  spent.  The  same  will  continue 
to  be  true  under  the  new  proposal.  In 
other  words,  for  every  dollar  that  a 
State  spends  for  child  care  services,  for 
family  planning  services,  and  for  a  de- 
partment of  social  services,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  required  to  pay  $3, 
and  we  will  have  no  over'vlew,  no  super- 
vision, nor  autlK»ity  within  this  area 
of  activity. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  that?  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  look  at  the  specific 
language  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

"Child  Care  Services"  is  defined  in  the 
new  act,  and  I  would  like  to  read  that 
language.  It  says : 

The  term  "child  care  services"  moans  serv- 
ices provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  child 
for  personal  care,  protection,  and  supervlalon. 
but  only  In  the  case  of  a  child  where  the 
provision  of  such  services  Is  needed  (1)  In 
order  to  enable  a  member  of  such  child's 
family  to  accept  or  continue  In  employment 
or  to  participate  In  training  to  prepare  such 
member  for  employment,  or  (2)  because  of 
the  death,  continued  absence  from  the  home. 
or  Incapacity  of  such  child's  mother  and  the 
laablllty  of  any  member  of  such  child's 
family  to  provide  adequate  care  and  super- 
vision for  such  child. 


This  language,  I  believe,  is  very  In- 
definite and  vague.  I  think  any  State 
that  has  competent  professional  services, 
^rtiich  most  of  the  States  have  today,  or 
a  competent  lawyer,  will  find  that  this 
language  is  a  wide-open  door. 

I  admit  and  applaud  that  it  is  not  quite 
as  open  as  it  is  today.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains it  is  not  an  airtight  limitation,  and 
we  will  find  that  the  States  will  simply  be 
forced  to  pervert  their  programs  a  little 
bit  more  in  order  to  fit  the  language  that 
the  Finance  Committee  proposes. 

In  explaining  why  I  say  the  language 
is  lax,  I  would  like  to  look  at  some  of  the 
individual  words.  It  says  that  "Child 
Care  Services"  means  services  provided 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  child  for  personal 
care. 

Well,  "personal  care,"  insofar  as  I  can 
determine,  is  not  a  word  of  art.  It  is  not 
limited  to  custodial  care.  It  could  be 
argued,  and  probably  argued  persuasive- 
ly, that  this  language  could  Include  such 
things  as  home  care  visits  by  a  nurse. 
One  might  argue  that  it  includes  health 
and  dental  care.  Some  of  these  proposals 
may  seem  a  lltle  extreme,  but  when  we 
see  what  has  already  happened  under  the 
existing  law,  I  think  we  have  no  reason 
to  rely  upon  the  fact  that  the  States  will 
not  be  ingenious  in  their  efforts  at  ex- 
panding the  intent  and  use  of  the  pur- 
posed language. 

The  next  word  is  that  that  child  serv- 
ice shall  include  'protection"  of  a  child. 
What  is  protection  to  a  child?  It  seems 
to  me  it  could  be  argued,  and  argued  per- 
suasively, that  all  law  enforcement  and 
police  protection  should  be  financed  at 
least  in  part  imder  this  particular  section. 
After  all,  if  a  local  policeman  is  helping 
to  protect  children,  it  does  fall  within  the 
language  of  this  section.  Hie  same  kind 
of  example  could  be  made  as  to  the  word 
"supervision."  When  we  say  "to  meet  the 
need  for  child  supervision."  that  is  very 
broad.  If  we  are  talking  about  schools.  It 
could  include  supervision  at  every  level, 
from  the  State  secretary  of  education  In 
the  Governor's  cabinet  on  down. 

What  I  am  trying  to  show,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  because  of  the  vagueness  or 


indefinlteness  of  this  language,  there  Is 
opportunity  for  the  States  to  do  again 
what  they  have  done  in  the  past:  To  use 
this  language  as  a  loopihole,  as  a  means 
of  providing  broad  coverage  at  Federal 
expense;  and  I  agree  with  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  there  Is  a  better  means  of 
meeting  these  problems  than  through 
uncontrolled  Federal  subsidies. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
tor  yield? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  like  to  complete  my 

statement,  if  I  may.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  In  Illustrat- 
ing Just  how  broad  "child  services"  can 
be,  I  would  like  to  point  to  one  section 
of  the  current  law  that  gives  an  idea  of 
the  broad  range  of  problems  that  ms^ 
be  covered  by  this  term.  I  do  vok,  argue 
that  all  these  proposltlais  would  fall 
within  the  language  of  the  definition  of 
child-care  services,  but  I  think  they  do 
illustrate  the  kind  of  approach  a  State 
could  take  if  it  were  trying  to  use  this 
language  as  an  open  door  to  Federal 
fimds. 

In  section  625  of  title  42  of  the  United 
States  Code  annotated,  the  term  "child 
welfare  services"  is  defined  as  make 
such  services  available  for  the  purposes 
of: 


(1)  preventing  or  remedying,  or  assisting 
In  the  solution  of  problems  which  may  result 
In,  the  neglect,  abuse,  exploitation,  or  delin- 
quency of  chUdren,  (2)  protecting  and  caring 
for  homeless,  dependent,  ac  neglected  chU- 
dren, (8)  protecting  and  promoting  the  wal- 
fare  of  chUdren  of  working  mothers,  and 
1 4)  otherwise  protecting  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  children,  Including  the  strength- 
ening of  their  own  homes  -where  possible  or, 
where  needed,  the  provision  of  adequate  care 
of  children  away  from  their  homes  in  fos- 
ter family  homes  or  day-care  or  other  child- 
care  facilities. 


The  Finance  Committee,  in  its  report, 
asserts  that  this  language  would  not  au- 
thorize massive  child  care  or  preklnder- 
garten  programs  in  low  income  neigh- 
borhoods, and  perhaps  that  is  partially 
correct.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it 
would  come  very  close  to  doing  that, 
because  the  langtiage  specifically  says 
that  "child  care  services"  can  be  pro- 
vided for  children  in  order  to  enable  a 
member  of  such  child's  family  to  accept 
or  cx)ntinue  in  employment,  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  training  to  prepare  such  mem- 
ber for  employment. 

So  I  say  that  where  you  have  persons 
on  welfare,  and  you  want  to  retrain  them 
for  jobs,  you  can  certainly,  under  this 
.section,  justify  a  child  care  center;  and 
while  it  may  not  be  quite  as  broad  as 
the  language  in  the  Finance  Committee 
report,  it  would  mean  that  a  State  could, 
with  care,  organize  massive  child  care 
centers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  peo- 
ple to  be  trained  for  employment.  In 
fact,  it  might  even  be  argued  that  if  you 
have  a  young  men  and  his  wife  both 
going  to  college,  they  would  be  entitled 
to  child  care  services  under  this  program. 
In  any  event,  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make,  and  one  can  argue  as  to  exactly 
what  the  language  means  or  is  intended 
to  mean,  is  that  it  is  so  brosd  that,  with 
skill.  I  fear  that  it  can  be  expanded  far 
beyond  what  was  intended  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

I  would  make  the  same  argiunent  with 


respect  to  the  language  under  family 
planning.  There  is  no  definition  in  the 
revenue  feharing  legislation,  so  one  can- 
not be  exactly  certain  of  what  is  intended 
here,  but  if  one  g&es  to  section  300  of 
title  42  United  States  Code,  one  will  find 
a  long  description  of  family  planning 
programs.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  read  ever>'tlung  that  this  sec- 
tion says,  but  at  one  point  it  says : 

The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  make 
grants,  from  allotments  made  uiider  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  to  State  health  au- 
thorities to  assist  In  planning,  establishing, 
malr.talnlr.g,  coordinating,  and  evaluating 
family  planning  cervices. 

It  would  appear  that  any  State  which 
adopted  an  extensive  and  massive  family 
planning  program  could  get  ttiree-quar- 
ters  of  its  cost  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Govemment  under  this  language,  and  I 
think  no  one  can  say  at  this  point  exactly 
how  many  dollars  we  would  be  dealing 
with. 

The  third  loophole  is.  of  course,  the 
independent  social  agencies  at  the  State 
level.  The  basic  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  today,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  the 
revision  provides,  in  fact,  no  ceiling  at 
all;  thai  it  is  so  broad  that  Congress  will 
be  faced  in  the  future  with  the  same 
problems  that  it  is  today,  because  the 
States  will  find  metins  of  getting  many  of 
their  social  programs  under  this  tent 
even  though  that  is  not  the  intent  or 
desire  of  the  Pmance  Committee. 

One  of  the  things  I  find  difBcult  to 
understand  is  wtiy  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee put  a  limit  on  other  programs  but 
not  in  the  areas  of  child  care  services 
and  family  planning. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  fully  agree  that  the 
family  planning  programs  and  the  chUd- 
care  services  are  desirable  programs.  But 
I  aJso  feel  that  programs  for  the  aged. 
mental  health,  drug  addiction,  and  health 
clinics,  all  of  which  are  covered  by  the 
present  social  services  legislation  are  de- 
sirable. Why  shotild  we  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  groups  and  in  one  case 
place  a  fixed  limitation  but  leave  the 
others  -wide  open?  That  is  difficult  for  me 
to  conuH'eliend. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  for  a  minute,  f<M-  a 
question. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  that  the  reason 
why  the  twin  exceptions  of  child  care 
and  family  planning  were  made  is  that  it 
is  in  precisely  these  two  areas  that  gov- 
ernment activity  offers  the  greatest 
promise  of  movtog  people  from  welfare 
and  Into  workf  are.  For  those  per6<Mis  who 
already  have  children,  if  child  care  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  so  that  they  can 
go  to  work,  that  is  a  real  plus  for  this 

country.  Second,  if  through 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  Senator  Is  to  speak 
at  length.  I  would  like  him  to  speak  on 
his  time,  since  we  are  on  controlled  time. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  said  "he  did 
not  understand  why  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee did  what  it  did,  as  I  imderstand. 
and  I  was  offering  this  explanation  in  an 
attempt  to  be  helpful. 

Second,  if  through  family  planning 
unwanted  children  will  not  be  brought 
into  the  world.  I  think  we  will  move  this 
country  closer  toward  full  employment. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  in  two  ways: 
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No.  1,  I  am  not  arguing  that  child 
care  or  family  planning  are  not  very 
desirable  objectives.  But  I  go  back  to 
what  the  Waahlngton  Post  article  says— 
that  thlB  \B  not  the  correct  way  for  us 
to  propose  these  types  of  programs.  They 
remain  unsupervised  and  imcontroUed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  think  that  If 
we  want  to  spend  funds  In  these  areas, 
we  should  legislate  and  appropriate  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

Let  me  make  this  point  very  clear.  I 
am  not  arguing  against  these  programs, 
any  more  than  when  I  propose  a  celling 
across  the  board.  I  am  arguing  against 
programs  to  help  the  aged  or  the  men- 
tally handicapped.  In  my  Judgment,  these 
are  highly  desirable  programs.  I  am  just 
saying  that  this  is  the  wrong  i«jproach 
to  an  Important  problem. 

Second,  what  I  am  saying  is  that,  be- 
cause of  the  open-endedness  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  language,  we  are  In 
effect  InviUng  the  States  to  try  to  convert 
as  many  of  their  programs  as  they  can 
Into  these  rather  loose  definitions.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  precisely  what  they 
mean;  but  If  I  were  a  Governor  or  a 
mayor,  I  would  get  myself  the  best  pro- 
fessiooal  sulvlce  I  could  from  consultants 
and  lawyers.  I  think  the  language  is  so 
broad  that  we  are  going  to  find  that 
reimbursement  under  child  care  service 
and  family  planning  are  going  to  balloon 
Just  exactly  as  they  did  under  the  origi- 
nal social  service  program.  7/hat  I  am 
seeking  Is  a  total  limitation  across  the 
baaid.  and  I  think  that  is  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  25  minutes  up  to  this  point. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
further  brief  comment,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  other  side. 

I  feel  that  my  proposed  amendment 
will  cost  no  more  than  the  committee 
amendment  during  the  first  year.  I  know 
there  are  those  who  think  that  the  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  proposal  will  cost  con- 
siderably less,  but  that  is  not  the  case  as 
I  understand  it  and  from  flgiues  I  have 
received  from  HEW. 

Under  the  Finance  Conunittee  pro- 
posal, for  the  first  half  year  of  fiscal 
1973.  all  States  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  programs  in  operation  so  long 
as  they  are  not  new  projects  as  defined 
in  the  act.  The  figures  I  have  received 
are  that  this  would  bring  the  total  cost 
of  the  Finance  Committee  proposal  up  to 
roughly  )3  billion.  That  is  very  close  to 
what  my  proposal  would  cost. 

The  great  advantage  in  my  proposal 
is  that  we  know  exactly  where  we  are  go- 
ing. The  problem  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee proposal  Is  that  we  leave  a  large, 
gaping  hole  through  which  the  States 
are  going  to  drive  a  steamroller:  and  we 
again  could  end  up  with  exactly  the  same 
situation  we  face  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  the  fioor. 

Mr.    LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 

Senator  yield  on  my  time  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 

that  what  disappoints  me  about  the  Roth 


amendment  Is  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  permit  an  expendi- 
ture for  this  pm-pose  of  about  $1.5  billion 
more  than  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
posal contemplates. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Finance  Committee 
take  the  view  toward  the  Senator's 
amendment  that,  if  worst  comes  to  worst, 
we  might  be  required  to  compromise 
with  the  House  for  a  flgiu-e  that  would 
approach  what  the  Senator  is  proposing 
here,  but  we  would  hope  to  settle  for  a 
limitation  a  great  deal  lower  than  this. 
Incidentally,  does  the  Senator  know 
that  the  biggest  spenders  under  this 
program  are  supporting  his  amendment? 
They  are  doing  so  for  the  reason  that 
they  hope  to  get  a  great  deal  more  money 
under  the  Roth  amendment  than  they 
could  under  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment. 

Usually,  the  Senator  is  very  inter- 
ested in  economy,  and  he  is  trying  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  these  programs;  and 
when  we  look  at  what  the  Senator  Is  pro- 
posing, it  is  far  more  money  than  we 
would  like  to  settle  for.  If  need  be.  in 
order  to  get  the  House  to  agree  to  cut  off 
this  most  irresponsible  spending  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  might  have  to  go  as  high 
as  the  Senator  is  suggesting.  But  why 
should  we  start  out  with  that  amoimt 
as  openers? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  position  ought 
to  be  that  we  hope  to  settle  for  a  great 
deal  less  than  this.  Then,  if  the  House 
insists  on  trying  to  go  to  a  $4  billion  or 
$5  billion  ftgtire,  perhaps  we  might  have 
to  compromise  around  the  figure  that  the 
pending  amendment  proposes.  But  why 
would  the  Senator  want  to  put  us  in  the 
position  that  for  openers  we  would  be 
beyond  the  figure  for  which  we  would 
hope  to  compromise? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Would  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  he  estimates  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee proposal  would  cost  in  the  first  year? 
Mr.  LONG.  We  estimate  that  what  we 
are  proposing  here  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $1.6  billion.  What  the  Senator  is 
proposmg  would  cost  $3.15  billion.  That 
is  twice  what  we  hope  to  settle  for. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
50  Governors  out  of  50  woiUd  be  willing 
to  settle  on  the  basis  of  taking  a  great 
deal  less  money  if  it  were  put  on  a  basis 
by  which  they  could  spend  it  at  their 
discretion,  rather  than  having  to  pour  It 
into  this  so-called  social  services  cate- 
gory in  order  to  get  3  for  1  Federal 
matching. 

I  am  not  talking  about  what  the  wel- 
fare administrators  would  like.  I  am 
talking  about  the  Governors  for  whom 
the  welfare  administrators  work,  what 
the  Governors  and  the  State  legislators 
would  settle  for  if  they  were  given  the 
choice  of  determining  what  the  money 
would  be  used  for.  That  is  why  we  on  the 
Finance  Conunittee  think  the  average 
Governor  would  just  as  soon  have  $1  bil- 
lion on  a  no-strings-connected  basis  as 
he  would  to  have  $3  billion  to  put  in  some 
kind  of  social  services  program  in  order 
to  get  the  money. 

This  extravagant  and  wasteful  pro- 
gram has  nm  out  of  bounds  and  been 
criticized,  rightly,  by  the  Senator,  for 
liuving  done  things  which  the  mind  of 
man  never  conceived  of  as  a  social  serv- 
ice proposition.  But  the  Senator's  amend- 


ment would  spend  twice  what  was  spent 
in  fiscal  1972  for  the  program.  As  one 
who  wants  to  hold  it  down,  why  would 
the  Senator  want  that  much  for  starters? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  would 
much  prefer  the  committee's  position, 
which  includes  $1  billion  which  can  be 
spent  any  way  they  want  as  a  trade- 
off to  get  us  out  of  things  we  never  in- 
tended to  get  into  to  begin  with. 

We  should  have  some  money  for  child 
care.  We  should  have  some  money  avail- 
able for  family  planning.  Faanily  plan- 
ning, from  the  fiscal  point  of  view  and 
the  point  of  view  of  economy,  is  the  best 
investment  we  can  make.  We  will  save 
many  times  over  In  welfare  costs  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  family  planning. 
Our  experience  In  New  Orlesms  with 
ftimlly  planning  was  that  It  had  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  reducing  bMhs  out  of 
wedlock.  So  there  Is  an  enormous  poten- 
tial saving  to  be  made  thanks  to  family 
planning,  and  the  cost  is  smsiU. 

It  csm  cost  a  lot  more  to  support  a 
child  on  welfare  for  just  one  month  than 
to  provide  family  planning  services  for  a 
whole  yesu:  to  a  yoimg  mother  who  does 
not  want  to  be  pregnant  to  begin  with, 
•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  "Hie  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  we  are  not  just 
thinking  about  saving  1  month's  wel- 
fare check.  A  mother  with  no  job,  no 
training,  no  education,  no  Income,  and 
no  husband,  who  is  left  with  an  im- 
wanted  pregnancy,  may  receive  welfare 
for  both  herself  and  the  children  for  18 


vears  or  more. 

Therefore,  family  plaimlng  services 
are  something  everyone  agrees  we  do  not 
want  to  reduce.  We  would  like  for  the 
States  to  take  advantage  of  that  part  of 
the  program  becaiise  it  saves  their  money 
and  It  also  saves  the  Federal  Government 
money. 

Now  in  the  child  care  area,  we  know 
that  a  good  child  care  program  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  it  possible  for  welfare 
mothers  to  take  jobs  and  go  to  work. 
Even  where  as  much  is  spent  on  child 
cBve  as  would  have  been  spent  on  wel- 
fare, it  is  still  a  good  investment,  because 
It  does  so  much  for  the  morale  and  the 
pride  of  a  family,  that  they  are  paying 
their  own  way  and  earning  somethliw 
and  contributing  to  their  own  support. 
Perhaps  one  reason  States  have  not 
expanded  family  planning  and  child 
care  as  we  had  hoped  Is  that  It  has  been 
so  politically  attractive  for  people  to 
spread  money  all  over  the  countryside 
on  the  kind  of  social  services  that  no  one 
ever  had  In  mind. 

Whoever  had  In  mind,  for  example, 
that  States  would  pull  money  out  of  their 
medicaid  programs  provl<Ung  medical 
care  to  the  needy,  just  to  put  money 
Instead  into  lower  priority  social  serv- 
ice.i  programs?  Yet  vre  find  that  the 
States  are  actually  reaching  into  their 
medicaid  program  to  take  out  money 
from  that  program  where  they  get  less 
Federal  matching  funds,  and  putting  It 
Instead  into  social  services  programs. 
We  hear  about  the  meals-on-wheels 


program.  It  sounds  good.  One  can  argue 
that  an  old  person  might  have  to  other- 
wise go  to  a  nursing  home,  and  If  we  can 
bring  them  meals  on  wheels,  this  woiild 
not  be  necessary.  So  the  meals-on-wheels 
man  comes  around,  something  like  the 
Good  Humor  man  who  used  to  go 
through  my  neighborhood  when  my 
children  were  small.  All  the  children 
would  nm  out  to  the  Good  Humor  man 
when  he  rang  his  bell.  They  would  come 
out  of  the  woodwork  from  all  directions, 
gathering  around  the  Good  Hiunor  man 
to  get  some  Good  Hvunor  Ice  cream. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
CHn.KS) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Loiaisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  after  we  start  that  pro- 
gram, everycaie  eise  in  the  neighborhood 
sees  the  man  with  his  meals  on  wheels 
drive  up.  The  next  thing  we  know,  every 
aged  person  up  and  down  the  neighbor- 
hood has  applied  for  meals  on  wheels, 
just  like  the  Good  Humor  man  all  over 

Thus,  we  start  out  by  planning  to  save 
money  when  we  keep  one  old  person  out 
of  a  nursing  home  and  the  next  thing 
we  know  we  are  feeding  everyone  a  hot 
lunch  as  part  of  the  meals-on-wheels 
program. 

At  the  minimum,  we  shoxild  not  be  pro- 
viding any  higher  degree  of  Federal 
matching  for  meals  on  wheels  than  we 
provide  for  cash  welfare  payments.  It 
does  not  msike  any  sense  to  provide  3- 
for-l  matching  for  meals  on  wheels  while 
there  is  50-50  matching  in  many  States 
for  payments  to  mama  and  papa,  grand- 
pa and  grandma,  to  provide  their  own 
meals  at  their  own  expense  and  putting 
their  own  effort  Into  It.  There  are  some 
situations,  of  course,  where  we  might 
justify  going  beyond  50-50  matching,  but 
the  program  has  gotten  so  far  out  of 
boimds  that  we  have  got  to  bring  It  under 
control  first.  I  am  disappointed  to  see 
the  Senator  offering  an  amendment  to 
put  in  twice  as  much  as  the  committee 
bill  has  in  It. 

The  p>olnt  has  been  made  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  provide  a  firm 
cutoff  flgm^  for  child  care  and  family 
planning  services,  on  some  realistic  basis. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  a  limit  of 

about  $600  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Loiiislana  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  nailing  down  the  funds  for  child 
and  family  planning.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  need  as  much  as  $1  billion,  but  I 
would  not  mind  pinning  it  down  to  a 
limited  figure.  However,  if  we  go  to  the 
House  and  start  by  offering  them  twice 
what  we  spent  last  year,  just  for  openers, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Is  an  irresponsible 
way  to  handle  this  thing.  We  would  be 
far  better  off  if  we  were  to  start  with 
the  amoimt  of  money  the  Senate  com- 
mittee proposes  and  not  start  by  talking 
to  them  in  terms  of  spending  twice  the 


Euraount  of  money  that  we  spent  last  year 
for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  a  half  minute  so  that 
I  may  make  unanimous  consent  request? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  jield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mt.  jAvrrs),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  John  Scales,  a  member  of  his 
staff,  may  be  on  the  floor  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  pending  amwidment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  fMr. 
Chues).  Wlthotrt  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
unanimous -consent  request? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  James  Mur- 
phy, of  my  staff,  may  have  the  privilege 

of  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  Curtis  Moore,  of  my 
staff,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  discussion  of  the  amendment 
and  the  roUcall  vote  on  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  v  Mild  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  p'jrm!*.  me  to 
answer  on  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ytrtd  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Presidmt,  my  concern 
with  the  Finance  Conunittee  position  is 
that  it  is  not  an  airtight  position  and 
that  It  leaves  very  broad  loopholes  In 
three  different  areas.  That  is  one  of  the 
primar>'  reasons  I  have  offered  my  pro- 
posal. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  against  any  program.  I  agree  with 
familv  planning.  However,  I  do  not  feel 
that  this  is  the  way  to  legislate  it.  I  a«ree 
that  there  are  needs  for  child  care  serv- 
ices. However,  I  do  not  feel  this  is  a  way 
to  legislate  it. 

What  gives  me  great  concern  after 
listening  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  Is  his  admis- 
sion that  in  conference  he  wfll  probably 
have  to  compromise  at  roughly  the  same 
level  as  my  amendment,  but  unlike  my 
amendment,  he  wlU  have  no  Ironclad 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  PresldMit,  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  have  to  compromise.  We  might 
be  forced  to  compromise  for  the  flgxu-e 
the  Senator  is  proposing.  We  hope  to 
compromise  far  below  that  figure. 

The  point  Is  that  If  we  have  to  com- 
promise, we  might  have  to  compromise 
at  a  figvare  that  would  go  as  high  as  the 
Senator  proposes.  However.  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  we  would  go  to  conferwice 
starting  with  twice  the  amount  that  we 
think  we  ought  to  have,  and  then  we 
might  have  to  compromise  even  higher 

than  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 


may  have  a  part  of  my  time,  if  he  needs 
time. 

What  I  am  trying  to  achieve  is  the 
same  as  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  trying  to  achieve.  I  want  to  cut  the 
^lending  down  as  far  as  we  can. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  worked 
for  many  months  on  this  matter.  As  for 
the  peril  that  the  Senator  sees  In  the 
bin  is  concerned,  we  are  willing  to 
meet  the  Swiator's  objection  by  putting 
a  strict  limit  on  how  much  is  available 
for  child  care  and  family  planning.  We 
are  willing  to  do  that,  if  that  will  make 
our  amendment  aco^itable  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

However,  we  think  that  the  Senator 
ought  to  be  willing  to  compromise  with 
us  and  to  take  out  the  pn-ovlsion  that 
doubles  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
asking  for.  We  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  work  with  us  and  try  to  get  this 
nmaway  program  under  control  so  that 
it  would  cost  half  as  much  as  his  am«id- 
ment  would  make  It  cost. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  If  we  go  to 
conference  with  what  we  have,  which  we 
estimate  amounts  to  $1.6  billion,  and  the 
way  the  Senator's  amendment  would  do 
it,  the  cutoff  would  be  W.l  billl<m. 

Our  thought  is  that  if  we  go  to  con- 
ference with  a  $1.6  billion  cat  off,  we 
might  have  to  settle  for  $3  billion.  How- 
ever, if  we  go  to  conference  with  the  $8.1 
billion,  we  might  have  to  settle  for  $4.5 
billion  or  $5  billion,  which  is  a  great 
waste  of  the  Federal  money  and  would 
constitute  irrespionsible  spending  which  I 
know  the  Senator  opposes. 

I  hope  that  something  constnK5tive  will 
come  out  of  this.  I  think  the  most  con- 
structive thing  would  be  to  have  us  agree, 
as  close  as  we  can.  to  the  initial  figiu-e 
suggested  by  the  Finance  Committee  and. 
with  your  suggestion,  we  would  have  a 
provision  for  the  two  open  ends  that  re- 
main. If  we  could  do  that.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  would  have  a  far  better 
amendment  to  go  to  conferMice  with. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  go  ba<*  to  my  original  concern  about 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  say- 
ing, as  well  as  go  Into  the  question  as 
w*iy  I  do  not  believe  the  House  would 
buy  our  Finance  Committee  proposal. 

One  reason  is  that  under  the  Finance 
Committee  language  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  would  go  to  local  governments  and 
one-third  would  go  to  State  governments. 
However,  many  of  these  programs  in 
many  States  are  administered  by  the 
State  government.  So.  we  would  be 
changing  the  allocation  of  these  funds  to 
local  imits  who  in  some  States  are  not 
responsible  for  the  programs.  ITils  would 
work  a  v«7  heavy  burden  on  State  gov- 
ernments who  supply  these  services. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  would  be  a  %'ery  rapid  drop  between 
funds  available  the  first  6  months  of 
calendar  year  1973  and  the  second  6 
months  of  calendar  year  1973. 

In  my  State  of  Delaware,  for  example, 
it  would  be  something  like  $13  million  to 
$2.5  million.  And  we  are  only  ZV2  months 
away  from  the  first  half  of  calendar  year 
1973. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Gover- 
nors will  fl^t  this  tooth  and  nalL  They 
have  made  commitments  and  they  will 
have  a  hard  time  trying  to  change  them. 
I  do  not  think  the  original  proposal  Is 
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reallBtlc.  Therefore,  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  when  he  says  that  the  House 
will  not  accept  It. 

What  concema  me  la  that  he  says  he 
may  well  have  to  compromise  the  figure 
at  roughly  W  billion,  which  Is  the  figure 
mine  contains. 

Now  the  chairman  says  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to  a  limitation  across 
the  board.  Of  course,  that  is  paramoimt 
In  my  mind.  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  total 
celling  If  we  are  going  to  accurately  cast 
this  flow  of  funds. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  pointed 
out.  I  think  the  Finance  Committee  lan- 
guage is  so  broad  that  It  does  provide  an- 
other loophole.  The  Senator  says  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  accept  a  total  ceiling. 
I  suggest  that  the  best  one  we  could  get 
Is  mine.  I  doubt  that  the  House  would  ac- 
cept his  proposal. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  There  Is  no 
way  of  knowing  5^  whether  we  can  per- 
suade the  senior  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  take  this 
amendment  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  would  point  out  that  thus  far  the 
struggle  has  been  between  the  conferees 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses  It  may  very  well  be  that  what 
we  are  proposing  here  might  be  a  sufQ- 
cient  celling  to  Chairman  WiLBtm  Mills 
of  Arkansas  and  Representative  John 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  and  that  those  men 
would  be  happy  to  go  back  and  recom- 
mend this  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House.  We  would  not  know  until  we  tried. 
If  the  Senator  thought  we  could  take 
his  concept  of  a  limitation,  but  set  It  at 
one-half  the  figure  he  is  proposing,  and 
have  it  agreed  to,  would  he  want  to  fore- 
close us  from  doing  that? 

Mr.  ROTH.  To  answer  the  distin- 
guished Chairman,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  sdready  disciissed.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  the  House  accept- 
ing the  proposal  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
we  would  not  know  until  we  try.  This 
Senate  amendment  does  not  have  much 
appeal  to  the  welfare  directors.  But  I 
am  willing  to  assert  that  virtually  every 
mayor,  every  county  commissioner,  and 
every  State  legislator  would  be  for  the 
committee  approach.  For  them,  this  Is  a 
very  appealing  proposition.  Oovemors 
have  said  that  if  they  had  their  choice, 
they  would  not  put  the  money  Into  wel- 
fare. But  they  say  they  have  no  other 
choice  because  of  the  matching  available 
for  social  services. 

The  Governor  of  one  State,  which  I 
prefer  to  remain  nameless,  told  me  in 
confidence,  on  signing  that  application 
for  social  service  funds  on  the  day  he 
signed  it,  "I  am  going  to  do  so  because  it 
means  a  great  deal  of  money  to  our 
State."  He  said  confidentially  to  me  and 
another  member  of  the  committee,  "This 
is  the  most  irresponsible  waste  of  any 
funds  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life." 

If  the  same  Governor  were  asked  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  take  the  com- 
mittee approach,  even  though  it  means 
less  money  to  his  State,  he  would  rather 
do  it  this  way. 
We  tell  the  States,  "We  are  going  to 


give  you  $1  billion  and  leave  you  $600 
million  for  child  care  and  family  plan- 
ning; if  you  think  that  the  social  serv- 
ices program  is  all  that  worthwhile,  go 
ahead  and  take  yoiu"  share  of  the  $1  bil- 
lion and  put  it  in  social  services;  if  you 
think  you  csua  find  something  better  to 
spend  it  on.  put  it  in  that."  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  almost  every  Governor 
will  take  all  or  part  of  that  $1  billion  and 
put  it  into  something  else  other  than  so- 
ical  services. 

All  these  situations  such  as  lessons  in 
hair  grooming  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
w;e  will  stop,  and  we  will  stop  telling 
the  Community  Chest  that  they  do  not 
have  to  raise  more  than  one-fourth  of 
what  they  raised  last  year  because  they 
can  run  it  through  the  State  welfare 
agency  and  pick  up  three  times  as  much 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We  would 
stop  that  foolishness  and  instead  we 
would  put  this  program  in  a  context  that 
makes  sense.  Every  mayor  would  favor 
it  and  every  county  commissioner  would 
favor  It.  The  only  people  who  would  be 
upset  about  it  would  be  the  welfare  com- 
missioners who  want  to  get  in  on  this. 
New  York  has  shown  how  you  can  ex- 
ploit this  thing  and  pick  up  $850  million 
for  New  York. 

Governor  Rockefeller  called  me  a 
couple  of  days  after  the  revenue-sharing 
bill  was  reported,  when  he  returned  from 
Europe,  to  congratulate  us  on  what  the 
Committee  on  Penance  had  done.  I  would 
assume  he  might  be  for  the  r  mendment 
because  New  York  victimized  this  pro- 
gram more  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  up  to  now,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  State  to  victimize  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Apropos  the  argument 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  remember  an  incident  back  In  August 
1963  when  I  was  designated  by  President 
Kennedy  to  go  to  Moscow  to  witness  the 
signing  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
In  oTir  party  was  Dean  Rusk,  then  Secre- 
tary' of  State.  I  remember  after  a  little 
recess  at  the  end  in  Moscow  we  took  a 
little  stroll  because  they  were  afraid  to 
talk  on  the  poreh  for  fear  it  might  be 
bugged.  Of  course,  the  Russians  had  de- 
vices with  which  to  do  things  of  that 
kind. 

While  strolling  through  the  yard  the 
question  of  foreign  aid  came  up.  I  re- 
member that  as  if  it  were  1  hour  ago.  I 
remember  it  verbatim  almost.  He  said: 

John,  on  this  Foreign  Aid  Program,  Instead 
of  the  $3  billion  you  give  us  with  all  these 
strings  telling  us  in  advance  what  we  have 
CO  do  with  It,  because  times  change  I  can  do 
a  better  Job  il  you  give  me  81  billion  without 
strings. 

That  is  the  argument  being  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  If  we  begin 
on  this  revenue  sharing  to  put  in  a  lot  of 
if  s  and  buts  on  how  much  money  is  going 
to  be  spent,  we  better  leave  everything 
the  way  it  is  and  get  back  into  categories. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  point.  We  be- 
lieve that  even  taking  this  figure  of  $3 
billion,  if  we  say,  'Governor,  do  you 
want  funds  on  a  no-strings-attached 
basis  or  would  you  rather  pour  it  down 
the  social  services  rat  hole, '  they  woiild 


say,  "Let  us  use  it  where  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  .spent." 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  Gover- 
nors and  mayors  can  find  ways  to  spend 
$1  billion  and  get  the  results  they  would 
get  for  the  whole  $3  billion.  After  all, 
$600  million  is  being  left  in  the  one  part 
we  intended,  for  child  care  and  family 
plaimin?.  It  Is  not  the  Governors  who 
are  exercised  about  this;  it  is  these  wel- 
fare commissioners. 

I  hope  the  Senator  finds  a  way  to  co- 
operate with  us  to  get  this  done. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  aaswer 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said, 
what  I  am  trying  to  secure  is  a  total  and 
complete  ceiling. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Seruitor  can  have 
that.  We  would  be  willing  to  join  with 
the  Senator  now  to  agree  to  that.  That 
we  can  agree  on. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  problem  is  that  we 
have  to  get  it  through  the  Senate.  May 
I  point  out  that  in  August  I  proposed 
a  $2.5  billion  celling  and  that  lost  by  10 
votes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  Senator  made  certain 
statements  and  charges  which  I  would 
like  to  answer.  My  proposal  in  August 
was  to  reimposing  what  the  Senate  had 
agreed  to.  As  far  as  my  current  pro- 
posal is  concerned  I  would  like  to  point 
out  it  is  a  total  and  complete  ceiling.  We 
have  discussed  it  not  only  with  Gover- 
nors but  with  organizations  representing 
mayors  and  county  offlcials,  and  NACO. 
as  well.  I  do  not  think  they  have  of- 
ficially approved  it,  but  they  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  their  own  people,  and 
manj-  of  us  have  Individually  heard 
from  these  groups. 

I  do  not  want  this  legislation  to  leave 
the  Senate  wide  open.  That  is  what  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  doing.  The 
chairman  said  they  will  have  to  compro- 
mise at  the  higher  figxure.  Maybe  it  will 
be  $3  billion  but  it  wUl  be  a  compromise, 
and  you  place  no  limitation  on  child 
services  or  on  family  plarmlng.  I  point 
out  you  have  a  wide-open  door,  narrower 
than  now  exists,  but  nevertheless  wide 
open. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
us  to  add  an  amendment  to  our  Iwll.  we 
on  the  committee  would  be  willing  to 
propose  or  to  agree  to  an  amendment  to 
limit  the  funds  available  for  child  care 
and  family  planning  to  the  $600  million 
that  we  estimate  will  be  spent  in  that 
area.  If  we  cannot  agree  to  a  $600  million 
limit,  then  we  might  agree  to  a  $1  billion 
limit.  But  we  would  not  be  willing  to 
agree  to  the  Senator's  amendment  of 
giving  up  the  ball  game  before  it  starts, 
and  that  is  that  it  means  we  settle 
now  for  $3.1  billion.  At  the  least,  for 
openers,  the  Senator  suggests  that  we 
should  settle  for  $3.1  billion. 

Keep  in  mind  that  when  the  Senator 
was  trying  to  put  his  amendment  on  the 
appropriation  bill  one  reason  why  he 
could  not  get  it  done  was  that  the  con- 
ferees did  not  have  it  within  their  power 
to  touch  that  distribution  formula,  be- 
cause they  could  not  legislate  on  appro- 
priation bills.  But  that  will  not  be  the 
case  when  we  get  together  with  the  con- 


ferees from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  We  will  have  the  power  to 
change  the  formula  or  legislate  with  re- 
gard to  that  formula  if  need  be. 

I  would  add  that  it  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  there  is  a  concern  to  keep  spend- 
ing within  limits  that  the  Government 
can  afford  within  the  committees  that 
have  to  write  the  tax  laws,  more  so  than 
there  is  within  the  committees  that  ap- 
propriate the  money. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  from  serv- 
ing on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Finance  Committee,  that 
Senators  could  sit  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  vote  to  give  away 
as  much  as  anyone  else,  and  then  proceed 
to  go  to  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee 
room  and  be  as  tight  as  a  hatband,  be- 
cause then  they  would  have  to  act  in  the 
context  of  raising  revenue  and  would  try 
to  control  spending  and  would  be  much 
more  careful  when  they  had  to  find  ways 
of  providing  those  revenues  than  when 
they  were  thinking  in  terms  of  appro- 
priating huge  amounts  of  money  without 
having  to  think  about  the  discipline  of 
finding  the  money,  and  the  unpopularity 
of  Imposing  a  tax  to  pay  for  it. 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  give  us  a  chance 
to  see  if  the  two  tax-writing  committees 
cannot  get  this  matter  back  into  control, 
and  not  give  the  ball  game  away  before 
it  ever  starts  by  running  the  figure  up  to 
$3.1  billion,  which  we  feel  is  $1.5  billion 

too  high.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  .  ,^  .^ 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  here  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  because  while 
the  statements  he  has  made  may  be  true 
in  some  cases,  they  simply  have  no  re- 
lationship to  the  problems  and  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems  that  we  face  In 
Illinois. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  address  myself  di- 
rectly to  a  few  of  the  questions  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  raised.  I  believe 
the  Senator  knows  the  Governor  of  our 
State,  Governor  Ogllvie,  is  not  a  starry- 
eyed  liberal.  He  was  sheriff  of  Cook 
County,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Cook  County  and  ran  a 
tight  budget,  and  he  runs  as  tight  a 
budget  as  is  possible  to  run  In  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  way  we  have  administered  this 
program  I  think  is  exemplary.  Illinois 
was  the  first  State  to  develop  a  system  of 
cost-boieflt  analysis.  We  spent  $850,000 
of  our  own  State  money  just  to  set  up  a 
cost  accounting  and  accountability  sys- 
tem for  the  expenditure  of  that  money. 
Second,  we  have  maintained,  and  in 
fact  have  increased,  our  own  expenditures 
by  more  than  the  Increase  we  have  re- 
ceived In  Federal  dollars.  Those  are  hard 
dollars  to  spend,  and  yet  we  have  felt  it 
was  worthwhile  to  do  so. 

Under  Illinois'  social  services  program, 
we  have  implemented  a  whole  new  serv- 
ice directed  to  finding  jobs  for  people 
who  are  now  on  welfare.  This  new  service 
would  have  to  cease  if  Illinois'  social 


services  funds  were  cut.  We  are  not  cut- 
ting out  frill  expenses.  We  are  cutting 
large  amounts  from  programs  where  the 
effort  has  been  to  get  people  off  welfare 
and  see  if  we  cannot  make  productive 
citizens  out  of  them. 

We  have  analyzed  what  we  would  have 
to  cut  out  of  the  State's  programs.  We 
would  have  to  cut  out  many  types  of  day 
care,  notebly  for  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. That  is  what  we  are  spending 
money  for.  I  do  not  know  what  we  would 
do  if  we  had  to  cut  that  out. 

Homemakers'  services  are  the  kind  of 
essential  services  that  we  think  are  im- 
portant for  the  kind  of  people  affected. 

Services  for  foster  care  of  children  are 
important  services  because  they  involve 
care  of  children  who  do  not  have  par- 
ents of  their  own. 

Family  counseling  is  smother  program. 
Everybody  recognizes  the  need  for  hav- 
ing this  kind  of  service  for  families  who 
have  migrated  into  Illinois  and  who  do 
not  have  the  backgroimd  for  the  kind 
of  family  union  that  we  think  is  right 
for  them  to  have  in  our  society.  Fsunily 
counseling  services  have  paid  dividends 
a  hundredfold  in  many  cases. 

We  have  protective  services  for  chil- 
dren, which  is  care  for  children  who  have 
been  abused.  Anyone  who  reads  the 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest  recognizes 
the  problem  we  have.  We  have  had  a 
rash  of  such  cases  of  child  abuse. 

We  have  services  for  the  visually  han- 
dicapped. How  could  anyone  question 
that? 

We  have  an  alcohol  abuse  program,  a 
drug  abuse  program.,  a  community  men- 
tal health  services  program,  correctiraaal 
services  and  preventive  services — all  im- 
portant programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  a  program  we  have  called  meals 
on  wheels.  I  myself  have  wondered 
whether  or  not  providing  free  meals  de- 
livered directly  to  homes  would  not  cause 
a  rash  of  requests  for  that  service.  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  is  not  true  in  our 
case.  Recently  I  picked  at  random  10 
cases,  went  («i  the  truck  and  delivered 
these  meals  myself.  The  first  woman  I 
called  on  lived  on  Wilson  Avenue  in  an 
apartment  hotel,  in  a  c«ie-room  apart- 
ment. She  had  a  broken  hip  and  a  broken 
leg.  She  was  unable  to  stand  up  and  sup- 
port herself.  She  would  have  had  to  be 
institutionalized,  but  she  said: 

I  want  to  stay  here.  I  can  look  at  my  tele- 
vision. People  to  the  hotel  can  visit  me.  I 
would  rather  do  that  than  go  to  a  nursing 
home.  Besides,  I  love  the  young  man  who 
comes  here  and  talks  to  me.  He  spends  5 
minutes  talking  to  me,  and  that  is  wwiderlul. 


We  do  know  that  if  this  service  were 
interspersed  through  the  community,  it 
would  be  noticeable,  because  a  meal  oa 
wheels  truck  there  would  indicate  that 
that  person  needed  that  kind  of  service. 
Anyone  in  the  community  would  know 
the  person  did  not  need  the  iw>gram  if 
that  were  the  case.  I  did  not  see  one 
case  of  abuse  in  the  10  cases  I  pulled  at 
random,  and  I  was  conviriced  this  pro- 
gram was  paying  off. 


Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. Let  us  agree  that  the  meals  on 
wheels  program  is  a  good  program.  But 
why  should  it  attract  any  higher  Fed- 
eral matching  than  the  cash  assistance 
program?  Second,  even  when  we  start 
out  with  a  social  service  for  which  a 
good  case  can  be  made,  the  situation  can 
get  out  of  hand.  When  we  Uke  an  appli- 
cation such  as  that  made  by  Mississippi 
for  example,  for  more  than  $400  million, 
would  that  not  provide  meals  on  wheels 
to  every  person  in  the  State,  with  a 
higher  degree  of  matching  than  could 
be  had  by  moet  States  for  medical  care? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  1  additiwial 
minute. 

Some  social  services  certainly  soimd 
good,  and  everybody  would  tend  to  be 
for  them,  but  when  we  have  this  wide 
open  matching  for  anything  that  might 
be  classified  as  social  services,  for  all 
sorts  of  things  that  the  mind  of  man 
could  conceive,  then,  instead  of  provid- 
ing the  services  to  welfare  recipients,  as 
we  intended,  we  would  have  social  serv- 
ices for  everyone  in  the  neighborhood, 
poor  or  not.  One  person  would  say.  "Well, 
if  they  are  getting  it,  I  ought  to  have  it." 
The  point  is  that  this  program,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  all  these  things,  ought  to 
be  done  on  a  considered  basis,  where  we 
consider  what  we  are  going  to  do  before 
we  do  It,  rather  than  this  kind  of  thing 
that  just  spreads  all  over  the  lot  in  all 
directions. 

I  believe  the  Senator  knows  that  the 
committee  proposal  is  favored  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  favors 
the  committee  amendment,  and  they  are 
trying  to  get  word  to  Republican  Sena- 
tors that  that  is  how  they  feel  about  it. 
They  think  it  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 

F\irthermore,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  has  been  felt  among  Democratic 
administrators  and  Democratic  Gover- 
nors that  this  thing  has  obvious  Indica- 
tions of  political  appeal  and  favoritism; 
here  is  an  article  that  discusses  some  of 
these  things  that  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Journal. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  article,  for 
example,  that  nobody  really  thought 
Governor  Rockefeller  could  get  that  $850 
million,  but  that  man  has  so  much  charm 
and  charisma  that  by  the  time  he  got 
through  talking  to  these  people,  he  had 
it  approved. 

California  got  this  thing  started,  un- 
doubtedly not  only  due  to  the  charm  and 
professional  appeal  of  Mr.  Veneman.  but 
also  of  Mr.  Reagan,  its  charming  Re- 
publican Governor,  who  has  been  a  great 
friend  of  the  President  for  ail  these  many 
years. 

Then,  as  to  Illinois,  I  quote  from  the 
article  as  follows : 

PoUowlng  California's  lead.  Illinois,  fac- 
ing a  budget  deficit  of  H80  million,  re- 
fashioned its  social-service  program  In  1970 
to  conform  to  the  1967  amendments  and 
realized  a  windfall  of  $135  mlUlon  new  fed- 
eral dollars  the  first  year. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 
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Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
continues : 
I  may  require  to  read  the  statement.  It 

During  the  year-long  negotiations  between 
HEW  and  lUlnola  that  ultlnoately  led  to  the 
maaslve  Infusion  of  new  FWleral  dollars,  the 
SUte  hired  a  private  consultant — 

That  Is  Arthur  D.  Little,  by  the  way- 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  accounting 
Arnu — 

They  hired  Arthur  D.  Little  Associ- 
ates— 

and  a  Washington  law  firm,  and  used  a  de- 
gree of  political  Influence  to  develop  and 
press  Its  case. 

They  needed  a  bunch  of  specialists  to 
show  them  how  to  get  Federal  money  for 
3-to-l    matching,    so    they    decided    to 
use  Arthur  D.  Little  Associates. 
Now,  listen  to  this,  Senators: 
Asked  whether  the  Republican  credentials 
'  of  IlUnoU  Oovemor  Richard  B.  OgUvle  were 
helpful.  Thomas  J.  Corcoran — 

That  would  be  Tommy  the  Cork.  Oov- 
emor Ogilvie  is  a  Republican  Governor, 
but  he  decided  to  use  one  of  the  best 
Democratic  lobbyists  to  work  on  the  other 
side- 
Thomas  J.  Corcoran,  director  of  the  State's 
Washington  office,  said : 

That  is  a  job  I  did  not  know  he  had. 

"There's  no  question  about  it.  We  wovildn't 
have  had  access  to  the  White  House  or  to  Im- 
portant people  la  Congress  or  Richardson  .  .  . 
without  them.  " 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  csumot  let  this  go  by. 
Tom  Corcoran  is  the  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois oflace.  He  is  30  years  old.  There  is 
no  relationship  to  the  Democratic 
Tommy  Corcoran;  it  Is  ludicrous  to  im- 
ply that.  It  is  an  entirely  different  per- 
son. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  it  was  the  same 
Tommy  Corcoran. 

Mr.  PERCY.  You  might  have  a  John 
Dllllnger  or  someone  else.  But  this  is  one 
of  the  finest  young  public  servants  I  have 
ever  known.  He  is  not  a  lobbyist;  he 
works  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  it  says  they  hired  a 
private  consultant.  That  is  what  the  ar- 
ticle says. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Tom  Corcoran  is  not  a 
private  consultant.  He  is  the  director  of 
the  Illinois  office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  I  would  not  have 
thought  I  in  any  way  offended  your 
Tommy  Corcoran  by  referring  to  our 
Tommy  Corcoran.  We  have  a  high  regard 
for  ours. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well,  the  implications 
were  very,  very  clear  to  everyone. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  let  us  Just  read  on 
with  the  statement.  The  suggestion  of 
the  article  is  that  there  was  political 
influence,  and  let  us  just  read  what  they 
are  talking  about.  Tommy  Corcoran 
said 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  not  say  it  was 
without  political  influence.  There  is 
nothing  onerous  about  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  just  read  what  your 
Tommy  Corcoran  said,  with  the  creden- 
tials you  give  him,  about  using  political 
influence  to  get  the  $135  million: 


There's  no  question  about  It.  We  wouldn't 
have  had  the  access  to  the  White  House  or 
to  important  people  In  Congrtas  or  Richard- 
son (HKW  Secretary  Elliott  I,  Richardson) 
without  them. 

So  whether  it  is  your  Tommy  Corcoran 
or  our  Tommy  Corcoran,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  you  have  three  R^ublican 
Governors  who  have  their  fists  in  here, 
and  are  doing  a  magnificent  job.  I  do  not 
care  whoee  Tc«nmy  Corcoran  you  iiired. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  Is  talking 
about  my  Governor.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate for  a  Governor  to  try  to  further  the 
interests  of  his  State. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  I  am  accusing  yoiu: 
Governor  of  is  having  political  influence, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  you  would  want 
to  deny  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  proud  tiiat  he 
has,  and  if  I  may  respectfully  mention 
the  fact,  there  is  not  a  Member  of  tliis 
Senate  who  does  not  go  back  home,  when 
he  campaigns,  and  talk  to  his  constitu- 
ents about  his  political  influence.  He  gets 
reelected  because  he  has  a  little  clout. 
Mr.  LONG.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to 
come  up  here  and  brag  that  my  governor 
can  come  up  tiere  and  get  $135  million 
that  I  as  a  U.S.  Senator  cannot  get  for 
my  State,  or  that  my  governor  can  get 
$850  million  at  the  call  of  the  White 
House  that  the  two  Sensitors  from  our 
State  cannot  get. 

I  am  not  complaining  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  so  much  influence.  I  am 
complaining  that  we  do  not  have  that 
much.  I  am  not  complaining  that  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  has  so  much  influence. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  must  say  you  are  not 
doing  badly. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  complaining  that 
Governor  Edwards  or  Glovernor  Mc- 
Keithen  did  not  have  the  power  to  get  all 
this  money.  I  am  complaining  that  our 
people  were  told  this  could  not  be  done, 
that  these  applications  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted. We  were  told,  at  that  Southeast 
and  Southwest  Regional  Office,  "Do  not 
even  make  the  application,  you  will  hurt 
your  chances,"  while  Mr.  Reagan.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Ogiivie  were  sitting 
down  at  the  White  House  getting  their 
applications  approved. 

I  am  not  angry  about  them  getting  it. 
I  am  just  angry  about  the  discrimination 
involved  in  this. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
logical  way  to  handle  this  thing  is  to 
put  it  all  back  under  control  on  some 
basis  where  everybody  gets  an  increase, 
and  then  if  we  want  to  open  up  all  these 
new  programs  the  Senator  has  in  mind, 
and  spread  the  joy  in  all  directions  to 
everybody,  then  at  the  same  time  let  us 
all  come  in  together  on  an  equal  basis; 
let  us  not  reward  somebody  for  getting 
there  first. 

For  example,  under  this  amendment, 
the  fellows  who  got  to  the  trough  first 
and  got  it  approved  get  more  money.  For 
example.  New  York  gets  more,  Illinois 
gets  more,  Delaware  gets  more,  and  Cali- 
fornia gets  more  because  they  got  there 
first.  They  were  telling  our  people,  "No 
need  to  even  apply,"  while  the  other  guy 
was  getting  his  application  approved; 
and,  of  course,  the  sad  part  about  it  is 
that  what  that  regional  office  was  telling 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 


sippi, and  Tennessee  wsis  correct;  that 
was  the  way  it  should  have  been  all  the 
time.  That  is  what  they  should  have  done 
to  New  York,  Illinois,  and  California.  But, 
oh,  no,  they  let  them  come  in  and  hog  up 
all  this  money,  and  by  the  time  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  thing  back  under  con- 
trol, they  do  not  want  to  let  that  be  done. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  all  States 
ought  to  be  put  on  an  equal  basis,  and 
then,  if  we  want  to  expand  the  social 
services  program,  we  can  expand  it  to 
where  everybody  gets  equal  access  and  an 
equal  chance. 

I  do  not  blame  a  Republican  President 
for  favoring  RepubUcan  Governors,  but 
even  if  I  were  a  Republican  Grovemor  I 
would  get  a  little  irritated  at  the  favoring 
of  the  Governors  of  these  large  States  at 
the  expense  of  the  Governors  of  the  small 
States.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we 
would  like  to  bring  back  under  control. 
We  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  put 
this  thing  on  a  basis  where  we  provide 
money  for  the  child  care  and  family 
planning  they  have  in  mind,  and  then 
give  the  States  a  billion  dollars  to  use 
however  they  want  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  does  any- 
one have  1  minute  I  can  have  to  sum- 
marize my  position? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  raise  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry on  that  point.  I  had  25  minutes  ear- 
lier, and  I  yielded  3  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  I  have  not  yielded  any 
further  time.  I  specifically  asked  that  my 
discussion  be  on  the  time  of  the  SenaUM- 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator specifically  asked  if  he  could  have 
the  time  to  answer  a  question. 

The  Chair  advises  that  on  the  one  ex- 
change in  wliich  the  Senator  specifically 
asked  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  him  time  to  answer  a  question,  the 
time  did  come  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator   from    Louisiana    has    4    mmutes 
remaining. 
Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  does  the 

other  side  have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  view  of  this,  I  will  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  the  Senator  a 
minute  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
press  this  point,  because  I  did  not  yield 
the  time. 

How  much  time  did  I  use  in  answering 
the  question  by  Senator  Long? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  During 
the  one  exchange,  in  the  answering  ol  a 
question,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
>-ielded  2  minutes,  and  then  he  yielded  an 
additional  3  minutes.  After  that,  addi- 
tional time  was  taken  from  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  After  that,  another  ex- 
change ensued  in  which  the  time  was 
taken  from  both  Senators  in  proportion 
to  the  time  they  were  then  using. 


ifr  ROTH.  That  waa  the  exchange  be- 
^j,^  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
tha  Senator  from  lUlnols? 

rbB  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  No.  That 
-aehange  wa»  on  the  Senator  from  I^u- 
SnaTtlme.  In  the  last  exchange  be- 
Hn^  the  Swiator  from  Delaware  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  both  Sena- 
Ion  were  charged  a  proportiwi  of  the 
time  they  were  using, 
^r.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
yield  further  time. 

I  raise  a  parllamenUry  inquiry.  Are  we 
not  entiUed  to  be  advised  when  our  time 
is  being  used?  „^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  was  ccmtrolling  the 
time,  and  he  did  take  the  floor  in  two 
instances  after  that. 

Mr  ROTH.  I  yielded  the  floor.  I  do  not 
think'  it  can  be  said  that  I  had  the  floor 
in  the  exchange  between  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 

niinols. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
did  not  hear  the  Senator's  last  statement. 
Mr  ROTH.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Chair  is  counting  the  exchange  between 
Mr.  Percy  and  the  Chairman  against  the 
time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  might  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  we  are  going  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  this  amend- 
ment when  the  time  has  expired,  arur- 
way  so  there  will  be  more  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and  the  Senator  will 
have  his  shsure. 

Mr  ROTH.  I  also  have  agreed  to  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington  how 
much  time  he  desires. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Four  minutes. 
Mr.  ROTH.  And  the  Senator  f r<Hn  New 
York? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  3  minutes  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Washhigton. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  find  out  how  much  time  the 
Senator  feels  he  has  lost  needlessly  and 
that  we  increase  the  time  on  both  sides 
by  that  amount. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thought  I  had  22  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  be  ac- 
corded an  additional  12  minutes  and  that 
the   opponents   be   accorded   an   equal 

amount  of  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
have  long  since  exphred  if  all  time  had 
been  coming  from  the  time  allotted  to 
him.  The  vote  on  this  measiure  is  to  oc- 
cur at  11:02  a.m. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  an  addi- 
ticMial  12  minutes,  to  be  divided  equally. 
That  would  give  both  sides  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man lias  offered  1  minute  of  his  time  so 
that  I  can  finish  Then  I  will  have  com- 
pleted my  summary  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  fully  and  com- 
pletely with  the  ceiling,  and  this  is  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 


ington and  the  dliOiigulihed  Senator 
from  New  Hampwhlre  (Mr.  CXwtoh) 
tried  to  acconudlsh  in  the  Awropila- 
tiona  Committee.  I  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  lid,  that  there  should  be  a 
ceiling.  But  I  do  brieve  the  record  will 
show  that  the  State  of  Ullnols,  for  one, 
has  been  exemplary  in  carrying  out  theie 
provisions. 

When  we  hire  not  a  lobbyist  but  one 
of  the  finest  mimagement  consulting 
firms,  Arthur  D.  Little,  to  scientiflcally 
approach  the  problem  as  to  how  we  can 
best  utilize  these  funds  for  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  the  people,  and  the  Federal 
Govenunent,  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  State  and  should  not  be  put  in 
the  category  of  their  being  hired  as  lob- 
byists. They  are  not  lobbyists,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  work  of  Arthur  D.  Little 
Co. 

I  feel  that  we  all  agree  that  a  celling 
should  be  imposed,  and  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  sui>port 
the  Roth  amendment  as  it : 

First.  Provides  a  great  deal  of  equity  of 
distribution  of  money  among  the  States. 
By  using  population  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
tribution, it  avoids  favoring  the  very  few 
States  which  got  into  these  programs 
early  and  have  been  receiving  the  bulk 
of  the  money — or  who  happened  to  have 
the  best  "grantsmen." 

Second.  Most  importantly,  the  Roth 
amendment  provides  the  necessary  cell- 
ing on  social  services  costs,  which  have 
recently  been  skyrocketing. 

Third.  The  ceiling  can  be  considered  a 
cutback  from  the  present  rate  of  usage 
by  the  States.  Initial  August  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1973  are  between  $3.6  bil- 
lion and  $4.6  billion. 

Fourth.  It  is  a  reascmable  middle 
ground  between  destroying  these  pro- 
grams entirely,  as  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  would  do,  and  allowing  them  to 
continue  to  grow  without  limit. 

Fifth.  It  is  consistent  with  what  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  lias 
tried  to  do,  which  has  been  to  try  to  close 
the  lid  on  social  services. 

Sixth.  It  answers  the  objections  raised 
by  the  House  conferees — that  there  was 
no  formula  for  distribution  of  the  fimds 
in  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
limitation. 

HOW    ILLINOIS   18    HTJItT    BY    THE    nNAWCI 
CCMMrtTKS   BnjL 

First.  Illinois  ciurrently  receives — fiscal 
vear  1972— $181  million.  Under  title  HI 
of  the  bill.  Illinois  would  receive  about 
$41  miUion.  The  bill  allows  limited  child 
care  and  family  plaimlng  programs- 
only — to    continue    unimpeded,    which 
would  be  of  only  limited  value  to  Illinois 
because  it  would  actually  cut  back,  by  its 
definitional    limitations,    such    Illinois 
child  care  and  family  planning  programs. 
In  addition  to  the  approximately  $41  bil- 
lion under  title  in.  subtiUe  B  would  pro- 
vide a  total  authorization  of  $1  billion  for 
all  the  States,  of  which  Illinois  receives 
$60  milUon.  But,  of  this  $60  million,  only 
one-third  would  go  to  the  State,  and 
two-thirds  to  the  localities. 

The  result  of  the  committee  bill  for 
Illinois  is  to  cut  back  social  service  pro- 
grams from  $181  million  to  a  maximum 
of  $61  million. 


iLuifots  TJtx  or  THxn  ruiroa  hab 

PLABT,  HAS  KOT  HBX  A  EAH)  OK  TH» 
TBKA8UBT,  AMD  DOBS  NOT  DBUiVI  TUJB 
TUATMHRT 

Second.  Under  the  bill,  Illinois  would 
have  to  eliminate : 

Many  kinds  of  day  care,  notably  for 
mentally  retarded  children. 
Homemaker  sendees. 
Foster  care  supportive  services. 
Family  counseling. 

Protective  senriccs  for  children — take 
child  out  of  home  because  of  abuse  to 
chUd. 
Services  for  visually  handicapped. 
Alcoholism  programs. 
Drug  abuse  programs. 
Community  mental  health  services. 
Corrections  education  support  services 
and  preventive  services. 

"Third.  It  would  mean  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  not  now  institu- 
tionalized would  have  to  be  institution- 
alized, particularly  in  mental  health  fa- 
cilities, or  kept  in  institutions  for  longer 
periods  than  present.  In  many  cases  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  liable  for 
these  additionid  costs,  particularly  where 
people  end  up  in  nursing  homes. 

Fourth.  One  result  of  the  elimination 
of  many  of  these  programs  would  be  an 
increased  rate  of  family  breakup,  re- 
sulting in  more  people  on  welfare.  The 
purpose  of  these  social  service  programs 
was  to  try  to  keep  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls.  The  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment would  appear  to  be  limiting  an 
element  of  welfare  costs,  but  would  in 
fact  be  generating  new  upward  pressure 
on  welfare  programs. 
Illinois  is  exemplary  because: 
First.  The  first  State  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  cost-benefit  analysis.  It  is  spend- 
ing $850,000  of  State  money  Just  to  set 
up  an  effective  cost  accountability  sys- 
tem. 

Second.  It  is  T"«>i"*^j^<«<"g  its  own  effort, 
and  in  fact  has  increased  its  own  ex- 
penditures by  more  than  the  increase  it 
has  received  in  Federal  dollars. 

Third.  Ullntris  plans  for  social  services 
have  been  fully  approved  by  HEW. 

Fourth.    Illinois   has   Implemented    a 
whole  new  service  directed  to  finding  Jobs 
for  pe<H)le  who  are  now  on  welfare.  This 
new  service  would  have  to  cease  if  Illi- 
nois' social  service  funds  were  cut. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  hir- 
ing of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Illinois  is  not 
the  only  State  that  has  done  so.  It  might 
be  a  very  wise  thing  to  do.  But  the  hiring 
of  Arthur  D.  Little  may  have  been  a  case 
of  hiring  a  consulting  firm  to  show  how 
to  move  these  State  funds  around  In 
order  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of 
Federal  matching.  This  team  of  Arthur 
D.  Little  has  beai  employed  by  States  to 
show  them  how  to  take  money  from  one 
Federal  matching  program  of  50-50  and 
move  it  into  a  matching  program  of  3 
for  1. 

So,  in  effect,  a  State  gets  twice  as 
much  Federal  money  overall  if  it  can 
sliift  it  from  one  Federal  program  into 
another.  The  hiring  of  Arthur  D.  Little 
has  been  used  to  take  from  a  program 
that  gets  lower  matching  and  shift  the 
money  and  call  it  social  services,  even 
though  it  is  actually  spent  for  the  same 
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thing.  They  are  not  lobbyists,  but  they 
are  advisers  on  how  to  extract  the  largest 
amount  of  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  reason  for  the  problem  we  have  here 
is  the  law  itself  Until  now,  there  has 
been  no  IndlcaUon  from  anyone,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  HEW,  the  adminis- 
tration, the  committee  In  charge  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  House,  to  change  the 
law.  That  law  has  been  there  for  some 
time,  and  the  Governors  have  decided 
that  they  should  take  advantage  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  California  started  first. 
They  came  to  realize  that  they  could  get 
$3  for  every  dollar  someone  put  up,  and 
then  it  started  to  grow  and  grow. 

Before  this  year,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
on  two  occasions  came  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  asked  us  If  we  would 
put  a  percentage  celling  on  this.  We  tried 
and  lost  in  the  Senate,  due  to  the  lobby- 
ing of  all  Governors — Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

This  year,  the  Governors  asked  for  $2.1 
billion  in  their  May  estimates.  This  was 
their  earlier  request  to  HEW  imder  this 
formula,  which  should  be  changed.  In  the 
meantime,  they  had  a  Governors'  Confer- 
ence, and  now  they  have  increased  their 
requests  to  between  $4  and  $5  billion.  It 
may  reach  $6  billion,  or  perhaps  it  will 
be  $7  billion  before  the  year  is  over. 

For  instance.  Maryland  is  now  asking 
for  around  $426  million.  The  Senator  put 
Into  the  Record  the  chart  showing  all 
these  increases.  My  State  happens  to  be 
one.  I  suppose,  that  took  advantage  of  It. 
They  have  a  Republican  Governor,  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
When  we  marked  up  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill.  Senator  Cotton  and 
I  and  the  other  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  took  a  long  look  at 
this  matter  and  decided  that  we  would 
put  on  a  ceiling,  and  we  put  a  ceiling  of 
$2.5  billion  on  the  costs  of  these  social 
services.  We  thought  that  would  give 
them  a  leeway  of  Eux>und  $400  million 
above  what  they  asked  for — the  $2.1  bil- 
lion requested  in  the  beginning. 

Now  the  matter  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 
But,  I  happen  to  think  that  the  $1  billion 
that  would  be  provided  here  is  not 
enough.  Therefore.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  becatise  we  will  again  have  to 
make  a  decision  on  this  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  within  the  next  10 
days,  when  the  Labor-HEW  bill  comes 
before  us  again,  but  I  think  that  this 
debate  has  been  very  good.  The  action  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  our  com- 
mittee surely  called  attention  to  this 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  should  keep 
in  mind  that  those  of  us  on  the  Finance 
Committee  have  an  advantage  in  working 


this  thing  out  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  did  not  exist  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  this 
same  problem.  The  reason  is  that  we  on 
the  Finance  Committee  have  legislative 
authority  to  change  the  basic  law  which 
is  not  available  to  those  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Senator  did 
not  change  the  law,  and  this  has  been 
growing  and  exploding  for  several  years 
now. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  not  had  a  chance 
yet,  Senator,  but  when  we  go  to  the 
conference  on  it,  we  will  get  that  chance 
if  we  have  the  amendment  in,  because 
it  would  shut  the  whole  social  services 
program  off,  except  for  child  care  and 
family  planning,  with  a  tradeoff  of  $1 
billion.  In  conference,  there  would  be 
many  variations  between  our  going  all 
the  way  up  to  what  they  are  spending 
now.  So  we  do  have  legislative  flexibility 
in  conference  that  was  not  available  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  when 
they  tried  to  work  the  same  thing  out. 
In  other  words,  they  did  not  have  the 
power  to  legislate  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  That  situation  is  not  the  same  when 
we  are  legislating  on  a  tax  bill.  So  that 
with  the  Finance  Committee's  amend- 
ment, we  would  have  the  power  to  legis- 
late in  this  area. 

If  there  is  a  program  that  has  great 
merit  to  it.  we  can  leave  it  in.  In  other 
words,  we  would  have  the  power  to 
change  the  formula  on  the  social  services 
in  conference  with  the  House. 

I  am  informed  that  one  of  the  reasons 
this  thing  could  not  be  worked  out  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  that 
they  could  not  change  the  basic  law  in 
conference  with  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 

minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  that  the  Texans 
did  complain  that  they  were  being  left 
out  of  the  .social  services  program.  They 
were  told  they  could  not  apply  for  the 
money.  They  were  not  willing  to  agree  to 
some  settlement  whereby  we  would  lim- 
it funds  because  that  would  give  grand- 
father rights  to  States  like  New  York  who 
were  getting  their  applications  approved 
at  a  time  when  Texas  was  told  it  could 
not  apply. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  California  was  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  but  New  York  sur- 
passed what  California  achieved  in  this 
regard.  So.  Senator,  what  I  would  con- 
tend is  that  we  begin  with  flexibility  in 
conference  and  try  to  work  this  thing 
out,  including  a  change  in  the  basic  law 
which  we  would  seek  to  amend.  Our 
amendment  would  seek  to  change  it  with 
regard  to  social  services,  which  we  feel 
have  gotten  out  of  hand,  except  for  child 
care  and  family  planning  which  we 
would  leave  in.  But  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  limitation  even  on  that. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  not  so  sure 
when  you  get  to  conference  you  can  ncKO- 


tiate  up.  You  have  to  negotiate  down 
from  the  $1  blUion — the  House  has  noth- 
ing, and  you  will  find  it  diflQcult  to  go 
higher  than  the  Senate  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  so  sure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  1  more  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  i-ecognlzed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  have  been  trying 
for  a  good  long  time  to  get  a  ceiling  on 
this  program.  We  thought  that  with  the 
Roth  amendment  at  $3.1  billion,  that 
then  when  we  meet  next  week  on  a  new 
Labor-HEW  bill,  we  will  have  a  chance 
probably  to  take  a  good  long  look  at  it 
again  and  probably  come  back  to  $2.5 
billion,  $2.8  billion,  or  $3  billion,  or  $3 
billion  plus — or  hold  that  ceiling.  We 
can  talk  all  we  want,  again,  about  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee 
vis-a-vis  the  Appropriations  Ccwnmittee 
but  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  change  the 
law.  Perhaps  even  the  75  percent  to  25 

percent  matching 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Change  the  $3  for 
$1  matching  provision.  There  have  been 
many  abuses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  me  one- half  minute? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  stiU  open- 
ended.  Let  us  be  honest  about  this, 
changes  need  to  be  made  and  the  open- 
end  closed.  But,  we  cannot  cut  this  too 
much  because  good  administrations  of 
welfare  programs  have  achieved  some 
success  in  some  States.  They  have  low- 
ered the  rolls.  That  is  true  in  my  State. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  the  experience  of  my  State.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTH)  because  I  think  it  is  a  better  way 
to  do  it.  Until  now,  there  has  been  very 
little  indication  from  anyone  that  has 
the  responsibility  that  they  want  to 
change  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  do  want  to  change  the 
law.  We  on  the  Finance  Committee  are 
responsible  for  this  thing  being  in  the 
law.  It  has  been  mishandled  completely 
by  poor  and  maladministration.  We  want 
to  amend  the  basic  law  as  part  of  bring- 
ing this  matter  under  control.  There  is 
no  limit  on  funds  in  present  law.  Our 
present  situation  was  permitted  to  be 
brought  about  by  loose  administration. 
Much  of  this  mischief  occurred  under  the 
Nixon  administration.  But  they  want  to 
bring  it  under  control.  They  support 
what  the  committee  recommends. 


CONCMUnHO    SOCIAI.    SBVId    KFMJDinjBM    tW 
THB    5TAT*    OF    WABHDrOrrOM 


Mr    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,   I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  program  data  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  State  of  Washington 
demonstrating  that  my  State  Is  making 
some  significant  strides  toward  providing 
services  that  have  real  cost  benefit,  that 
are  reducing  dependency  and  are  provid- 
ing clear  evidence  of  rehabilitation.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1972  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington,   approximately    $52    million   of 
State  and  Federal  funds  were  expended 
on  social  services  that  related  directly  to 
cost  benefit  programs.  Based  upon  data 
suppUed  by  the  State.  I  can  report  that 
savings  realized  from  this  investment 
during  that  first  year  of  1»72  amounted 
to  approximately  $55  mllUon  with  con- 
tinuing benefits  that  will  carry  over  into 
subsequent  years.  „  ^v.  *  *»,«.« 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  these 
savings,  including  a  reduction  in  case- 
load were  realized  during  a  time  when 
my  State  was  suffering  over  a  12-percent 
unemployment  rate. 

As  a  result  of  this  Investment.  It  Is 
apparent  that  we  will  realize  a  short- 
term  return  of  almost  $2  for  every  one 
of  these  doUars  spent  on  social  services. 
Major  areas  of  savings  realized  included 
services  that  allowed  and  afforded  the 
disabled  and  the  handicapped  to  remain 
in  their  homes  and  communities  or  serv- 
ices that  enabled  them  to  return  to  their 
commimities  from  institutions  or  nursing 
homes.  Another  major  area  of  saving  was 
in  the  services  provided  to  employable 
persons  on  oiu:  welfare  rolls  that  enabled 
them  to  find  partial  or  full-time  employ- 
ment and  our  support  enforcement  pro- 
gram which  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  already  cited  as  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  we 
have  very  fine  programs  providing  pro- 
tective services  for  children,  special  serv- 
ices for  blind  children  and  adults,  pro- 
tective and  supportive  services  for  the 
aged,  disabled  and  handicapped,  and  ex- 
cellent service  programs  covering  the 
problems  of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 
While  these  programs  are  obviously 
essential  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point and  do  provide  social  stability  in 
our  communities,  it  Is  also  apparent  that 
while  we  may  not  realize  short-term  cost 
benefits  from  programs  such  as  these 
that  the  long-run  cost  savings  may  be 
very  substantial  in  continuing  such  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  very  briefly 
outline  what  we  axe  doing  in  the  State 
of  Washington  because  I  believe  it  shows 
very  clearly  what  can  be  accomplished 
if  proper  management  controls  are  ex- 
ercised by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  this 
administration  and,  at  the  same  time, 
demonstrate  the  very  critical  need  to 
continue  the  social  services  program  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  welfare  system. 
Without  the  ability  to  provide  the  essen- 
tial services  to  the  poor,  the  old,  the 
crippled  and  the  disadvantaged  persona 
of  our  Nation,  we  will  return  to  that 
period  where  the  unfortunate  In  our 
society  were  swept  Into  the  periphei-y. 
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Instead  of  being  afforded  the  less  costly, 
and  certainly,  the  more  humanitarian 
alternative  of  a  place  in  the  community 
and  In  the  home,  they  will  have  to  accept 
the  desolation  of  institutionalization  and 
the  despair  of  continued  exlstwioe  on 
a  welfare  dole.  That  la  a  possibility 
which,  I  know,  no  Member  of  Coogress 
would  want  to  come  true. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  additional  time,  so  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  liONa.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

additional  time  does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  can  get  by  with  3 

minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  renudns  to  us?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHttES) .  The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
6  minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisleina  has  3  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  LONG.  Use  all  you  have  and  we 
will  ask  for  some  more  if  need  be. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton).    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  la  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
for  its  effort  to  control  the  increasing 
costs  of  social  services.  Because  of  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  broad  Federal  regulations,  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  has  an  open  ended  com- 
mitment to  match  3  Federal  dollars 
for  each  dollar  that  States  spend  on  so- 
cial services.  A  definition  of  social  serv- 
ices— developed  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — covers 
almost  anything  imaginable,  even  edu- 
cation. 

Consequently,  the  Federal  commit- 
ment for  the  funding  of  social  services 
has  practically  exploded  during  the  last 
several  years — from  approximately  $345 
minion  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  an  estimate 
of  somewhere  aroimd  $3  to  $4  billion  in 
1973  as  State  after  State  discovered  and 
took  advantage  of  the  liberal  financing 
provisions  of  the  program.  For  example 
in  one  State  alone,  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion is  estimated  to  increase  by  43.000 
percent.  Frankly,  these  large  and  wpar- 
ent  disproportionate  increases  In  spend- 
ing disturb  me  deeply.  It  wa«  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  worked  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ceiling  on  social  services  in 
the  annual  ai?propriationfl  bill  for  lAbor- 
HEW  for  the  last  several  years.  This  year 
we  were  successful  In  securing  a  $2.5  bil- 
lion limitation  in  the  Labor-HEW  bill, 
only  to  have  it  lost  In  conference  with 
the  House. 

However,  even  though  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  a  Umitatlwi  in  social 
services.  I  do  feel  that  the  limitation  sug- 
gested by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
could  virtually  eliminate  these  programs 
which  may  result  in  increswed  welfare 
rolls  and  increased  dependency  in  other 
program  areas.  This  will  mean  increases 
in  grant  assistance  in  other  tities  erf  the 
Social  Security  Act,  such  as  cash  assist- 
ance and  medicaid  that  can.  in  the  long 
run,  cost  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments more— for  example,  the  Finance 


Committee  propoeal  could  rewlt  In  a 
significant  constraint  for  such  programs 
a«  homemakers  senrloes  for  tbe  aged, 
which  allow  these  clttaens  to  live  In  their 
own  home  instead  of  a  nuxsing  bamB  and 
beoomtng  a  burden  on  public  ageooias. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  for  a  level  of 
social  servloee  when  the  ^ect  Is  to  help 
welfare  reclploitA  achieve  Mil  wipport 
or  reduced  depvidency:  but  I  am  opposed 
to  the  open  end  of  social  servloea  which 
finance  just  about  everything  imagina- 
ble even  education. 

Oonsequei^tiy,  I  am  willing  to  lend  my 
support  to  Senator  Rotb'b  propoaal.  It 
is  a  higher  level  of  funding  thaa  I  per- 
sonally would  like  the  Senate  to  apiRove. 
but  we  failed  in  conference  to  get  the 
House  to  accept  a  $2.5  Ullloa  limitation. 
So  it  appears  to  me  that  some  figure  in 
excess  of  $2.5  blUlon  wUl  be  neoeasary  In 
order  to  gain  aooq^tance  with  the  House 
on  this  Issue  and  I  tblnk  that  the  figure 
suggested  by  Senator  Roth  1b  an  w>pro- 
prlate  amoimt. 

Now.  as  to  the  comments  of  the  op- 
ponents to  this  amendment,  let  me  say 
that  in  the  first  place,  with  the  Roth 
amendment,  the  conferees  will  still  have 
elasticity  and  will  still  have  freedom  in 
the  conference  to  agree  with  the  House 
on  something.  They  are  not  deprived  of 
that. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  not  get  away 
with  the  idea  that  it  will  only  cost  $1.6 
million  for  what  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided including  the  two  large  loocdioles 
for  child  care  and  family  planning;  be- 
cause, remember,  there  is  a  S-months 
moratorium.  6  months  more  wlurt  It  will 
be  wide  open. 

I  have  just  received  Informatltxi  that 
for  that  period  when  it  will  still  be  open 
season  on  the  Treasury,  from  July  to  De- 
cember 1972,  the  Dep«utoient  ot  Health. 
Educati(m  and  Welfare  eetlmatee  that  it 
will  ooBt  $2,147  bllllwi.  Than  we  add  what 
would  comit  into  ^ect  imder  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  we  are  up  to  the  Roth 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  chi 
my  time? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Yes.  certainly. 
Mr.  LONG.  While  the  Senator  was  out 
of  the  Chamber,  I  said  that  we  in  the 
committee  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a 
limitation  on  the  child  care  and  family 
planning  money  of  $600  million.  So  we 
are  willing  to  close  off  that  open  end. 
But  what  the  Senator  from  D^aware  is 
proposing  would  start  us  off  at  twice  that 
amount. 

Mr.  COTTON.  When  the  Senate  goes 
to  conference,  if  he  thinks  the  Rotli 
amendment  is  too  strict,  has  too  high  a 
ceiling,  or  is  not  satisfactory,  the  Sena- 
tor has  all  the  freedom  ol  action  of  his 
own  because  the  Roth  amendment  is  in 
there. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Roth  amendment  Is 
too  loose.  It  is  twice  the  cost  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  I  am  willing  to  cloee  off  the 
open  end  on  child  care  and  family  ;Aan- 
nlng.  but  the  Senator  is  willing  to  add 
another  $1.5  billion  on  t<«»  <rf  that  for 
social  services. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  In  our 
subcommittee  we  have  been  living  with 
this  for  years,  ^nd  we  have  seen  it  grow 
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aiid  gxow  and  grow.  When  we  tried  to  get 
a  |3^  bUUcn  limitation,  we  found  that 
State  after  State  was  going  to  be  pe- 
nalized. The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  stop 
up  this  looi>hole  definitely  and  certainly, 
even  if  we  have  to  have  It  higher  so  that 
it  does  not  work  a  hardship  on  any  par- 
ticular State  at  the  present  time.  This 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
worked  out  and  I  am  glad  to  Join  the 
chaixman  of  our  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee   on    HEW    in    supporting    this 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
Lntoe) .  Who  yidds  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

(Mr.  jAvrrs). 

-nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  heard 
again  about  New  York  today  and  how 
Governor  Rockefeller  is  now  being 
charged  with  something  merely  because 
he  did  not  raise  the  money,  becaiue  he 
did  not  say  that  New  York  needed  It  very 
urgently.  These  charges  have  some  im- 
Iillcatlon  that  he  does  not  need  it. 

I  think  there  Is  one  very  hard  fact 
which  is  being  avoided  entirely  In  this 
debate.  It  is  unfair  that  it  should  be. 
Why  is  a  big  industrial  State  like  New 
York  In  great  trouble?  The  reason  la  that 
there  has  been  an  enormous  demo- 
graphic shift  in  this  country.  New  York 
dtji  with  a  population  of  8  million  people 
haa  had  2  million  people  move  out  of  the 
city  «"tfl  another  2  'Tr'<"<""  people  come 
In. 

Where  have  they  come  from?  They 
have  come  from  the  South.  They  have 
come  from  Southern  States  like  Georgia, 
MlssitBlppl,  and  from  States  where  th^ 
found  life  very  difficult.  They  have  exer- 
cised a  solemn  privilege  of  American  citl- 
iu»nii  and  have  shifted  their  residence. 
But  they  have  brought  with  them  enor- 
mous problems  at  an  enormous  cost  for 
the  cities.  States  cannot  shoulder  all  of 
this  cost.  There  is  no  revenue  sharing. 
There  is  no  base  under  welfare.  There  is 
no  HJl.  1.  There  is  a  lot  of  conversa- 
tion about  it.  However,  there  is  no  law. 

These  States  have  literally  been  bcmk- 
nipted  by  this  situation.  And  this  social 
serviceB  provision  showed  a  little  promise 
so  that  a  little  life  might  be  restored  and 
the  situation  might  be  alleviated  a  little 
bit.  Because  they  have  tried  to  help,  they 
are  charged  with  being  arch  criminals, 
with  cheating  the  Government,  and  tak- 
ing money  out  of  the  Federal  till,  and 
90  on. 

Why  is  not  welfare  money  provided 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  and  other 
States  equal  to  what  the  people  can  live 
on  as  decent  human  beings?  Why  are 
these  people  being  chased  to  other 
places? 

I  do  not  know  bow  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  this  matter.  However,  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  Ls 
trying  to  approach  this  in  an  intelligent 
and  humane  way.  For  that  reason  I  shall 
support  the  amendment.  However,  the 
reason  for  this  Is  not  the  fault  of  Illinois, 
New  York,  California,  or  any  of  the  other 
big  States.  It  Ls  because  of  the  demo- 
grairfilc  changes  which  have  resulted  in 


a  huge  number  of  people  moving  from 
one  place  to  another  simply  because  they 
have  considered  the  Living  conditions  in 
their  native  States  as  being  most  difficult. 

I  think  it  comes  with  lU  grace  for 
Senators  from  those  States  to  abuse  us 
because  it  is  charged  that  we  are  reach- 
ing into  the  Federal  till  and  helping  oiur- 
selves  to  the  Federal  money  and  work- 
ing through  "loopholes,"  quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  every  one  of  those  States 
has  the  advantage  over  us  4  to  1  when 
we  compare  the  amount  of  money  going 
to  the  various  States  and  the  amoimt  of 
money  coming  from  the  various  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  United  States 
of  America.  And  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  parochialism  that  has  characterized 
much  of  this  debate  may  be  eliminated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

aocxAi.  sntvTCES  AMMmitxtrt 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  No.  1505  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth  )  as  a  substitute  for  the 
soci».l  services  portion  of  the  revenue 
RhRring  bill  now  under  consideration.  I 
feel  tbe  amendment  estakbllshes  a  fair 
and  financially  responsible  '  .mula  for 
continued  fimding  of  tbe  Stat  3  social 
services  programs  at  a  icasonable  level, 
and  I  would  ask  my  colleagiies  to  join  in 
support  of  this  proposal. 

Federal  spending  for  social  service 
programs  authorized  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  given 
much  consideration  by  the  Senate  in 
recent  months.  This  consideration  has 
disclosed  a  number  of  d^ects  and  weak- 
nesses in  the  social  services  area,  botii  in 
term  of  finances  and  programs.  Under 
title  IV  States  are  authorized  to  receive 
funds  on  a  3-to-l  matching  basis  for  a 
broad  image  of  so-called  social  serv- 
ices programs.  Any  State  program 
which  provides  "service  to  a  family  or 
members  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving, rehabilitating,  reuniting,  or 
strengthening  the  family,  and  such  other 
services  as  will  assist  members  of  a  fam- 
ily to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  the 
maximum  self-support  and  independ- 
ence," is  automatically  eligible  for  these 
Federsd  matching  funds.  Any  past,  pres- 
ent, or  potential  future  welfare  recipient 
is  eligible  to  be  served  by  the  progrtuns. 

This  broad  definition  of  social  services 
and  accompanying  loose  restriction  on 
participants  eligibility  have  resulted  in  a 
nearly  unlimited  number  of  huge  social 
programs  being  created  to  take  advan- 
tage of  3  for  1  matching  Federal 
expendltvu%s.  As  States  have  become 
more  aware  of  the  attractions  of  this  pro- 
gram, participation  has  increased  dra- 
matically. In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  total 
Federal  expenditure  in  matching  funds 
for  State  social  programs  sunounted  to 
only  $370  million.  The  fiscal  year  1973 
Federal  budget  initially  allocated  $1.2 
billion  dollars  for  this  item,  but  since 
early  this  year,  more  and  more  States 
have  qualified  for  increasing  larger 
grants  which  have  raised  the  estimate 
of  Federal  expenditures  to  the  $6  billion 
level,  a  flfteenfold  Increase  in  Federal 
costs  over  the  4-year  life  of  the  program. 
and  a  fivefold  Increase  over  original  esti- 
mates for  this  year  alone. 


State  social  programs  do  provide  iMe> 
essary  assistance  for  disadvantaged  ami 
disabled  citizens  throughout  tbe  United 
States,  yet  it  is  doubtful  that  the  need— 
or  the  deUvery  of — ^these  services  has  in. 
creased  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  increase  la 
Federal  supporting  expenditures. 

The  upshot  of  the  situaiion  is  that  io 
effect  the  social  security  laws  have  au- 
thorized an  outlay  for  State  social  pro- 
grams whose  funding,  unless  controlled, 
will  most  likely  exceed  the  total  amount 
of  general  revenue  sharing  authorized 
for  the  coming  year.  The  only  apparent 
limit  to  the  Federal  costs  for  these  pro- 
grams is  the  Imaginations  of  State  plac< 
ners  who  devise  and  qualify  theta.  So, 
rather  than  assist  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  well-planntd  economical 
and  effective  State  social  programs  the 
present  system  has  encouraged  a  maxi- 
mum Increase  in  State  e>  ^enditure  mere- 
ly to  secure  matching  Federal  funds. 
No  incentive  whatsoever  has  been  pro- 
vided to  bring  about  more  needed,  more 
efficient,  more  effective  or  nuire  compre- 
hensive programs;  the  only  goal  has  bea 
to  spend  more  money.  Ttiia  Ls  not  good 
government.  One  State  actually  initiated 
a  42,000-percent  Increase  In  social  serv- 
ices programs  between  19T1  and  1973.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  If  the  qual- 
ity or  eflectlveness  of  these  programs  in- 
creased by  a  comparable  roargin. 

Senate  efforts  were  imdertaken  to  limit 
the  appropriation  for  the  social  services 
program  to  $2.5  Ulllon  In  the  1973  labor, 
and  health,  education,  and  welfare  ap- 
propriation   bill.   But   these   provisions 
were  deleted  In  conference,  and  the  ap- 
propriations bill  was  eventually  vetoed. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  some  type  of 
fiscal  control  on  Federal  matching  ex- 
penditures for  State  social  service  pro- 
grams, the  Committee  on  Finance  in- 
cluded in  title  in  of  HJl.  14870  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  fimding  State 
social  services  programs  on  a  revenue- 
sharing  basis.  Under  the  committee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  only  State  child  care  and 
family  planning  services  programs  will  be 
eligible  for  continued  Federal  funding  on 
an     open-ended     75-percent     Federal 
matching  basis.  The  remaining  State  so- 
cial programs  which  include  employment 
services,  health  related  services,  educa- 
tional services,  transportation  services, 
and  other  vital  programs  for  the  disabled, 
will  be  funded  under  a  $1  billion  revenue- 
sharing  authorization;  $1  billion  would 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  pro- 
portion to  their  urbanized  population. 

While  the  committee  provisions  do 
limit  Federal  expenditures  made  in  sup- 
port of  social  services  programs,  an  un- 
reasonable restriction  is  placed  on  scone 
vital  State  social  service  programs,  and  I 
am  especially  concerned  for  the  future  of 
programs  for  the  disabled  In  Kansas. 

Kansas  programs  to  provide  needed 
supportive  services  for  the  disabled  are 
ciurently  being  developed  and  expanded 
in  line  with  the  President's  policy  of  en- 
covu-agtng  deinstitutionalization  of  the 
disabled.  Federal  assistance  imder  the 
committee  bill  would  place  the  expansion 
of  this  program  in  Jeopardy  because  only 
$1  billion  would  be  availi^le  for  State  so- 
cial service  programs.  I.  therefore,  urjge 
your  support  of  amendment  No.  1505, 


-liiBh  combines  fiscal  respoosibll^  with 
^adequate  level  of  support  for  aU  Stato 
JdJSnis  and  a  fair  dlTislcm  oi  funds 
iLgag  the  Stotes. 

Amendment  No.  1506  provides  $2.75 
Milton  to  be  distributed  among  the  States 
Sothe  basis  of  population,  with  an  aldl- 
Sanal  $250  million  to  insure  that  no  Btote 
JleSves  less  social  service  money  in 
flKai  year  1973  than  it  did  in  fiscal  year 
1872  limited  only  by  the  provision  that 
no  State  can  receive  more  than  $460 
niiuon  in  Federal  assistance.  An  addi- 
MMBl  $150  million  plus  whatever  money 
la  turned  back  by  the  States  is  made 
available  as  discretionary  funds  for  the 
secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  use  for  special  lieeds. 

Amendmait  No.  1506  would  thus 
authorize  a  total  expenditure  of  $3.16 
yjUon  in  Federal  matching  funds  for 
State  social  services  programs.  It  would 
provide  Federal  support  for  aU  vital 
social  services  and  effectuate  a  fair  divl- 
■joD  of  funds  among  the  States. 

Under  amendment  No.  1506,  Kansas 
^old  be  eligible  to  receive  nearly  $30 
mfllion  in  Federal  assistance  should  the 
State  feel  that  such  an  additional 
amount  Is  needed  and  if  the  State  share 
can  be  afforded.  This  amount  Is  nearly 
three  times  the  figure  the  State  would 
be  authorized  under  the  committee  blU. 
This  eligibility  is  extremely  important  to 
the  Kansas  disabled  program  which  Is 
attempting  to  expand  training  and  re- 
habUitatlon  for  the  disabled.  Funds  made 
accessible  to  the  State  by  amendment 
No.  1505  could  provide  CORE  support  for 
community  programs  and  induce  com- 
munity participation  and  Involvement 
In  a  most  worthwhile  program. 

This  amendment  will  benefit  Kansas 
and  every  other  State.  Its  provisions 
establish  a  reasonable  level  of  funding  for 
State  social  services  programs  while  plac- 
ing a  responsible  celUng  on  Federal  out- 
lays. It  provides  fair  division  of  funds 
among  the  Statti  while  hisuring  that  all 
States  can  receive  funding  at  a  level 
equivalent  to  that  of  last  year.  I  feel 
amendment  No.  1505  will  contribute  to 
the  efficient  use  of  Federal  funds  and 
greater  effectiveness  of  State  social  serv- 
ice programs,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  support  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  .  which  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsorlng. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  reasonable  and  responsible  limit 
should  be  placed  on  the  Federal  funding 
of  social  services.  Although  I  would  have 
preferred  that  the  Finance  Committee 
not  use  the  revenue  sharing  legislation 
as  a  vehicle  to  attempt  this  limitation, 
the  social  services  programs,  with  the 
exception  of  limited  child  care  and  fam- 
ily planning  services,  have  been  virtually 
eliminated  by  the  committee. 

Such  wholesale  emasculation  does  lit- 
tle to  serve  a  constructive  approach  to 
curb  the  apparent  abuses  which  have 
developed.  There  are  many  more  worth- 
while programs  In  social  servicee  than 
those  left  Intact  by  the  committee,  and 
the  States  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
them  on  a  reasonaUe  basis. 


States  to  cany  out  those  pcograma 
deemed  to  be  worthvbUe.  aad  al  the  same 
timft  will  Impose  a  reasopaMn  llmlf  tinn 
based  upon  a  stralstat  population  alloca- 
tion or  an  amount  vtaal  to  fiscal  year 
1972  expenditures,  subject  to  a  $460  mil- 
lion limitation.  Under  this  amendment. 
California  will  be  able  to  continue  Its  re- 
sp(»isible  administration  of  its  social 
services  program. 

Under  the  committee  bill.  CalUomia 
would  receive  only  $134  mlllioa  as  its 
share  of  the  $1  blllloa  supplemental 
grant  program.  Under  Senator  Roth's 
amendment.  CalilCHTila  will  recrive  up  to 
$270  milllcm. 

Uiuler  Senator  Roth's  amendment,  an- 
other beneficial  by-product  wlU  accrue. 
It  will  allow  the  social  sendees  funds  to 
be  distributed  in  the  same  fashion  as  is 
currently  the  case,  thereby  leaving  It  up 
to  the  States  themselves  as  to  how  they 
wish  to  administer  their  social  services 
programs.  As  the  committee  bill  stands, 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  funds  would 
go  to  the  cities  and  State  government, 
which,  at  least  in  California,  do  not  ad- 
minister sotdal  services  programs. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  upon 
Senator  Roth's  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  f  ran 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  .  This  amendment 
would  affix  a  ceiling  (ax  Fedwal  social 
services  expenditures  authorized  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Tlie 
amendment  calls  for  $2.75  Mlllon  to  be 
distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population.  Additionally,  th«re  Is  a 
$250  million  "hold  harmless"  provision 
to  assure  that  no  State  would  receive  less 
than  It  did  last  year,  and  a  provision  for 
$150  million  hi  discretionary  funds  to 
the  Secretsury  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  ^      _, 

I  have  opposed  amendments  offered 
this  year  in  the  Senate  to  Impose  a  c^- 
Ing  on  social  services  expenditures  be- 
cause the  prtHXMals  contained  no  mecha- 
nism for  the  dlstributlMi  of  the  funds  in 
an  equitable  manner.  The  social  servicee 
debate  has  now  become  more  dtfBcult 
and  controversial  due  to  the  fact  that 
cmly  a  few  States  have  been  recaving 
the  vast  amount  of  fvmds  necessary  to 
establish  and  administer  new  programs 
to  reduce  welfare  dependency  and  maxi- 
mize employment  opportunities. 

By  emphasizing  population  as  the  basis 
for  distributing  the  bulk  of  the  social 
services  funds,  the  Roth  amendment 
eliminates  my  nu^or  objection  to  pro- 
posals seeking  to  establish  a  ceiling.  The 
Roth  am«idm«at  would  not  poiallze  the 
State  of  Texas  for  its  inability  to  partici- 
pate in  the  title  IV  programs  as  early 
as  did  some  of  the  other  States.  Texas 
participation  was  deiaj-ed  because  of  the 
Departmait  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  failure  to  hiterpret  the  pro- 
gram's regulations  In  a  consistent  and 
nondiscriminatory  manner.  It  to<*  the 
Department  9  months  to  correct  this  mis- 
interpretation before  Texas  was  allowed 
to  participate. 

The  distribution  formula  In  Senator 
Roth's  amendment  would  provide  the 
State  of  Texas  with  $152.9  million  for 


fiscal  year  1973.  In  teems  al  tbe  overall 
oommitment  by  the  FMeral  Gtovem- 
m^xt,  I  think  it  Lb  quite  clear  that  this 
is  an  equitable  figure  and  will  allow  tbe 
State  govemmnit  to  plan  its  programs 
while  at  tbe  same  time  greatly  reducing 
tiie  need  lor  a  State  tax  inorease. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Both  thai  this 
^«i«nrtmoiit  sboold  be  viewed  as  a  tem- 
porary soilution  to  this  problem.  While  it 
provides  an  equitable  basis  to  dlsborse 
these  funds  for  fiscal  year  1973. 1  brieve 
that  both  the  Senate  Finaaoe  Oommlt- 
tee  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should  carefully  review  the 
social  sorlces  programs  with  tbe  idea 
oi  improving  their  effectlTcnees,  em- 
phasixtng  the  need  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility at  the  Federal  lev^  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  title  IV  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Act  could  be  amiwirted  in  the 
near  future. 

After  Senate  consideration  ol  tbe  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriations  Confercnee  Report, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretaiy  Richardson 
ampVuMdirinflr  thc  Qsed  for  a  sodal  serv- 
icee ceiling  based  upon  an  equitable  for- 
mula. Because  of  the  letter's  relevance 
to  the  debate  at  hand.  I  ask  unanimous 
oonsent  that  it  be  inserted  into  the  Rxc- 
ou  at  this  time. 

There  being  ik>  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboou. 
as  follows: 


August  11,  1073. 
Hon.  Elliot  Im*  BacBABoaotr, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Siuoation,  and  Welfwre, 
WaiMngton,  DJO. 
DBAS  Ma.  Bbouttabt:  I  too  am  rary  much 
ooocsmetl  ov«r  the  incrwMlJag  ooata  ol  Um 
federal  aoclal  serrlCM  program.  TtMraCora,  Z 
am  In  sympathy  wltb  your  reqiiaat  for  a 
celUng  on  theae  eq>en<Utur«a. 

Howavar.  before  I  could  support  such  a 
limitation.  I  would  Ixava  to  be  convinced 
that  the  social  serrlcea  expenditures  would 
be  disbursed  to  the  states  on  an  equitable 
baala.  Dlaeaaslons  between  your  Department 
and  my  office  have  lad  ma  to  believe  that  an 
equitable  formula  has  not  beea  devised.  It  U 
my  understanding  that  if  a  $aJS  bOIloa  ceil- 
ing waa  approved,  your  Department  would 
distribute  the  vast  malortty  of  the  funds  to 
each  state  on  the  basis  of  either  what  It 
received  from  the  federal  government  In 
fiscal  year  1973  or  tbe  unount  compiled  In 
the  May  1973  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
whichever  Is  the  highest. 

Under  such  a  formula  the  most  Texas 
could  receive  would  be  $68,017,000.  On  the 
other  hand.  Oallfomla  wouid  receive  $373,- 
999,000.  New  York  $618,448,000  and  nUnols 
$181,317,000. 

I  do  not  believe  a  state  should  be  penal- 
ized Ijecause  It  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  program  at  Its  inception  or  soon  there- 
after. Furthermore,  the  State  of  Texas  Is  In 
a  most  unique  poeltlon  beoauae  Its  State 
Plan  for  par^lpatkm  was  aotoaUy  approved 
in  July  of  1971.  However,  on  September  7  of 
that  year  the  Beglonal  OAoe  of  BXW  In 
DaUas  notified  the  Texas  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  that  they  were  not  in 
con^llanoe  with  federal  regulations  on  Title 
IV-A  of  the  Sooial  Security  program.  On 
June  16,  1973.  the  Begkmal  Ottoe  laCormed 
the  SUte  that  the  Interpretation  stated  In 
tbe  September  7  coireepoodanoe  waa  never 
the  policy  of  the  federal  government. 

Theee  events  prevented  Texas'  participa- 
tion in  the  program  and  to  a  large  extent 
caused  the  dollar  imbalance  I  have  already 
noted. 

I  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  jour  aerlous 
ooaBlderatkm.  While  a  celling  of  tbaee  ex- 
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pandtturw  Ib  in  orOar.  X  oannoc  conooiie  » 
ft^i.i>  tliAt  wouUl  provide  a  wlndfaU  for 
two  or  Uma  stotas  at  tHe  •zpenas  of  tlia 
rest  of  tb«  natioxx.  ^._.^  ^ 

B«oaui«  of  reo«nt  leglaUUve  activity  by 
tbe  H«W  confaranoe  oommlttaa  and  bacauae 
tbla  matter  may  again  ba  taken  up  In  the 
very  near  future  during  debate  on  the  Beve- 
nue  Sharing  bUl,  I  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing a  reeponae  to  tbla  letter  as  qxUckly  as 
poMlble. 

ainoerely  youra. 

John  Towkb. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conaait  that  I  may  have  8  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  ^  ,    ^ 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 

is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presideit,  I  send  to 
the  diesk  an  amendment  in  the  natiu'e  ol 
a  substitute  for  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
gmeiulment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  leport  the  amendment  in  full. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

StrUa  out  beginning  on  page  1,  line  1  and 
aU  that  foUowB,  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof 
thefoUowing: 

On  page  106,  after  line  S.  of  the  blU  add 
the  foUowlng: 

(c)  BffecUve  July  1.  1978.  UUe  XT  of  tJbe 
Social  Security  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at 
ttM  and  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"UmTATIOIf    OK    FUNDS    fOa    C«ILD    CAKB    AITO 

yAMTLT  runnrma  sxavicaa 
"Sac.  1130.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  3(a)  (4)  and  (6) ,  40a(a)  (3) 
and  (5).  lOOafa)    (3)   and  (4),  140a(a)    (3) 
and  (4),  jor  }4gB(a)    (4)   and  (6).  amounts 
payable  to  any  State  with  respect  to  expend- 
ituraa  Incurred  for  child   caie  and  f amUy 
planning   aervloea   iinder   any   such  section 
av.tt.li  be  reduced  by  any  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necesaary  to  asaure  that  the  total 
amount  paid  to  such  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
(commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1B73)  for  ohUd  care  and  tamUy  plan- 
ning aervloea  does  not  exceed  the  allotment 
of  such  State  (as  determined  in  subsection 

(b)). 

"(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873) 
there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $600,- 
ObdJOOO  as  the  urbanized  population  of  such 
State  (as  deJned  In  sec.  123  of  this  Act) 
bears  to  the  urbanized  peculation  of  all  the 
Statea."  . 

Ml*.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
mlnuteou 

Mr.  LONG.  BIr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  reach  one  main  argument 
of  those  who  support  the  Roth  amend- 
ment because  they  want  to  control  the 
social  services  program.  What  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  close 
off  the  open  end  that  would  be  left  for 
family  pi«^nn<ng  and  child  care  services 
under  the  committee  amendment. 


We  offer  this  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Roth  amendment.  This  would  then  give 
us  what  we  Intended  to  begin  with,  a  very 
strict  limitation. 

Some  might  say  that  this  is  too  strict 
a  limitation,  but  this  is  a  concept  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
fnii  Welfare  supports  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration supports,  and  we  may  well 
be  required  in  conference  to  go  above 
what  we  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee believe  it  should  be. 

We  are  recommending  what  we  think 
It  should  be.  But  we  do  not  want  to  give 
away  the  whole  ball  game  before  we  even 
start.  We  do  not  want  to  start  our  offer- 
ing them  a  $3.1  billion  limit.  Last  year 
the  program  cost  $1.5  billion.  Even  then 
it  was  far  beyond  what  anyone  intended. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  of 
offering  $3.1  billion,  a  large  figure,  for 
this  item  when,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, that  is  far  too  much. 

So  we  propose  that  we  retain  the  $1 
billion  additional  revenue  sharimg  with 
no  strings  attached,  which  we  propose  in 
the  bUl.  And  we  would  put  a  $600  million 
limit  on  child  care  and  family  planning. 
They  could  expect  that  $1  billion.  But 
we  think  it  would  be  unfortunate,  having 
said  that  they  will  get  the  revenue  shar- 
ing, not  to  tie  down  the  social  service 
program  and  close  off  the  open  end.  For 
anyone  interested  in  economy,  that  is 
where  economy  comes  in.  closing  off  the 
open  end  for  this  program. 

Admittedly  Uiose  who  got  in  early  got 
large  amounts  of  money  and  might  not 
like  to  have  that  cut  down.  The  amend- 
ment might  adversely  affect  the  State  of 
Delaware.  It  would  adversely  affect  Illi- 
nois. 

It  would  adversely  affect  New  York;  it 
would  adversely  affect  Alaska;  but  on 
balance  this  is  a  better  approach. 

Again  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  to  get 
this  program  under  control  we  may  have 
to  raise  the  figure  we  are  talking  about, 
but  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  go  along  with  a  flgiure  far  below  the 
figure  the  Senator  is  offering.  If  worst 
comes  to  worst  maybe  we  could  settle  for 
the  figure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
suggested  the  first  time.  $2.5  billion,  but 
we  have  something  here  with  which  to 
negotiate.  We  have  funds  with  no  strings 
attached  that  these  governors  and  State 
legislators  want  worse  than  they  want 
any  other  bill. 

If  the  social  services  program  Is  to  be 
brought  under  strict  control  now  Is  the 
time  to  do  so.  I  hope  the  Senator  agrees 
to  this  approach.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
is  trying  to  save  the  taxpayers  from  an 
irresponsible  spending  program  and  this 
proposal  would  go  further  toward  achiev- 
ing that  end  than  the  Senator's  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  My  understanding  Is  that 
this  proposed  limitation  would  not  take 
effect  until  after  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
that  it  applies  to  fiscal  year  1974.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  This  amendment  cannot 
take  effect  for  the  period  that  already 
has  expired.  There  is  no  way  we  could 
do  that,  to  my  knowledge.  We  could  not 
legislate  except  for  the  months  of  Oc- 


tober. November,  and  December.  I 
told  the  Senator  from  Washington  ifeUi, 
on  the  floor  that  somebody  tried  ta  itn 
us  an  estimate  that  there  could  bt  a 
vast  expansion  of  some  of  these  ptognai 
between  now  and  then.  We  do  not  tUnk 
so.  But  so  far  as  we  can  control  the  a. 
pansion  of  this  program  from  now  until 
Jeuiuary,  we  are  willing  to  try  to  contnl 
that. 

Mr.  BESn^TT.  Mr.  President,  win  tbi 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  a  State  fulministrator  wonU 
be  very  foolish  to  develop  a  fancy  jum 
program  that  he  had  to  abandon  on 
January  1?  I  think  tbls  Is  an  ^eettre 
brake  against  the  development  of  any 
new  program. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Is  correct  No 
one  is  going  to  start  something  knowtsg 
that  it  will  come  to  an  end  In  Jaauaiy. 
If  we  can  get  this  part  In  I  am  wiUlng, 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  do  so.  to  have 
some  amendments  to  keep  them  from 
getting  some  new  programs  between  mnr 
and  January. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  like  to  know  U  thk 
is  true.  For  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1973 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  coq- 
tinue  in  effect  the  present  language  at 
the  Finance  Committee  bllL  Beglnnlm 
in  fiscal  year  1974  the  Senator's  new 
limitation  takes  effect.  I  would  like  to  ad: 
this  question.  Does  the  Senator's  new 
limitation  apply  to  aHl  the  services  oor- 
ered  by  the  exception  lu  the  Finance 
Committee's  original  language,  wbkb  I 
quote: 

other  than  child-care  services  daflnad  In 
subsection  (b)  (3).  family  planning  bcttIom, 
and  services  provided  pursuant  to  403(t) 
19(g)    of  such  Act? 


I  am  asking  whether  beginning  in  1974 
the  Senator's  limitation  applies  not  only 
to  child  care  services  and  family  plan- 
ning services  but  also  to  402(a)  19(g). 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  the  intention.  The 
amendment  was  amended  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROTH.  It  would  provide  a  maxi- 
mum of  $600  million  In  those  three  areas, 
based  on  urban  population. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  la  right,  based  on  tbe 
urbanized  formula,  to  the  States.  That  it 
at  the  State  level  so  they  can  put  In  their 
State  level  program.  This  $600  million 
would  remain  in  this  measure.  That  is 
to  achieve  an  even  stricter  Umltatloii 
than  the  Senator  was  advocating  and  to 
close  off  the  open  end  the  Senator  talta 
about.  We  believe  it  meets  the  objective 
and  we  hope  it  is  acceptable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  E»resldent,  will  m 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CXDTTON.  If  the  Senator  goes  Into 
conference  with  the  amendment  tbtt 
the  Senator  is  now  offering,  then  to 
Senator  can  agree  that  the  House  wlB 
have  no  limitation,  the  Senator  will  have 
this  small  limitation,  and  the  Senator 
cannot  agree  to  any  limitation  hltfuf 
than  that.  If  you  go  into  the  conference 
with  the  higher  limitation  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  then  you  start  at  tw 
higher  figure  and  the  compromise  Is  BO* 
Ing  to  be  upward. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
Mr.  COTTON.  But,  IX  the  Senator  » 


.fttoto  ao  Into  conference  with  the  11ml- 
SSJi  he  now  suggests.  Is  It  not  his  pur- 
!Sto  g5  'Sr  limitation?  I  thtok 
SfSuld  squeeze  some  of  these  States  too 
^^Tat.  the  level  of  his  amendment 
y^  LONG.  Any  time  the  House  con- 
JSb  want  to  accept  the  Senate  amraid- 
22*  ttiat  Is  all  there  is  to  it  They  would 
raiiyUeged  to  accept  the  amendment 
Zttaut  going  to  conference,  but  that  is 
2fSii  to^happen.  What  Is  going  to 
SSJinls  this:  we  go  to  the  House  and 
ZTmvo&e  to  limit  this  matter.  Mean- 
!«ir  Si  the  welfare  directors  are  at 
!^  trying  to  expand  it  Immediately 
Skk^  Is  going  to  say,  "How  about 
^fwretarded  children?  Certainly  you 
2Sd  want  money  for  that."  If  they  In- 
ITm  that  we  might  have  to  say  we 
^oM  be  willing  to  let  this  program  In- 
dS»  money  for  retarded  children.  How 
nZh?  Let  it  be  definitely  understood  so 
every  State  gets  its  share  and  that  no 
gtatogetsltall. 

It  ml^t  be  said  that  Is  too  severe  a 
Itattatlon.  What  overall  limitation  would 
nu  be  willing  to  settle  on?  I  hope  it  Is 
fir  below  $3.1  billion,  but  if  we  go  In  with 
$3  hllUon  we  could  only  go  above  It.  We 
vtDt  to  go  in  with  a  figure  we  hope  they 
win  accept.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton thinks  this  is  too  strict.  If  they  say 
that  we  would  like  to  be  In  a  position  to 
sty  "If  you  think  that  is  too  strict,  what 
would  you  be  willing  to  agree  to?"  Pre- 
sumably they  might  say  a  figure  far 
ifaore  what  we  suggest.  Maybe  we  could 
get  them  to  go  to  the  first  Roth  figure. 
Uaybe  we  could  get  them  near  our  figure. 
Bat  in  any  event,  if  anyone  has  nego- 
tiated these  matters,  they  know  that  you 
(tort  at  the  low  figure  and  then  you  are 
In  a  better  bargaining  position  to  keep 
the  cost  down  than  if  you  start  at  the 
higher  figure. 

In  my  opinion.  If  we  start  at  $3.1  bil- 
lion, we  can  only  go  up.  But  if  we  go  in  at 
what  I  urge,  we  would  have  the  flexibility 
we  need.  I  do  not  think  anybody  here 
thiniTR  we  should  settie  for  anything  more 
nrtrictlve  than  that.  So  a  compromise 
would  have  to  be  by  way  of  moving  it  up. 
We  have  an  advantage  not  ordinarily 
available  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priattons.  As  the  legislative  committee 
that  started  this  program,  we  do  have  the 
legldatlve  power  in  conference  with  what 
we  have  in  this  bill,  as  the  committee  that 
has  Jurisdiction  to  amend  the  basic  law. 
liere  have  been  many  complaints  and 
I  know   the   Senator   agrees,   that   we 
should  not  have  any  huge  bovmty  to  pay 
off  any  State  because  it  was  the  one  that 
got  the  Federal  administrator  to  drift 
away  from  the  law  to  begin  with.  So 
whatever  system  Is  worked  out  should  be 
the  one  that  will  do  justice  and  equity 
to  every  State. 

Ifc.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
7li«  attitude  of  this  Senator  Is  that  we 
have  to  have  an  all-encompassing  cell- 
lag.  What  that  celling  is  Is  something 
dse  again,  but  we  cannot  have  loopholes 
In  It,  or  exceptions;  we  have  to  have  a 
ceiUng,  or  this  matter  is  going  to  be 
outrageous. 

If  this  gives  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  his  associates  on  the  Finance 
Committee  a  better  bargaining  position, 
with  the  understanding  he  is  not  going 


to  squeeee  these  things  Into  the  program, 

I  will  certainly  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPHCBR.  Tbe  15 

minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTEB.  Mr.  President  a  point  of 

order.  ,^    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  this  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  Is  not  a  proper  sub- 
stitute for  the  Roth  smiendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  sub- 
mitted, the  Senator  from  New  Yoric  Is 
correct  but  the  Chair  thinks  the  Senator 
has  corrected  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  I  said  to 
the  desk  a  modlflcation  of  the  substitute. 
In  this  fashion  I  think  the  point  of  order 

cannot  be  sustained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  modl- 
flcation, as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  line  1  through  line 
4  and  In  lieu  thereof  insert  the  foUowlng 
language: 

TITLB  m— UMTTATION  ON  GBANTS  FOB 
SOCIAL  SKBVICBS  UNDER  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE PBOGRAMS 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
understand  the  reference  to  page  1.  Page 

1  of  what? 
Mr  LONG.  Page  1  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  So  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment?      ,^   .  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
right,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  substitute  amendment,  as  per- 
fected, is  as  follows: 

strike  out  page  1.  line  1  through  4  suh- 
stltute  for  Roth  amendment  and  in  Ueu 
of  the  language  proposed  to  be  inserted. 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

TITLE  m— LIMITATION  ON  GRANTS  FOB 
SOCIAL  SERVICES  UNDER  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 

irmarM  pkovisions 
Sec    301.   (a)   Notwithstanding  sections  3 
(a)  (4)  and  (B).  403(a)  (8)  and  (5).100S(a) 
(3)  and  (4).  140S(a)   (3)  and  (4),  and  1808 
(a^    (4)  and  (6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
no  payment  shaU  be  made  to  any  State  with 
respect  to  aervloee    (other  than  child  care 
services   (as  defined  In  subaectlon  (b)  (3) ) , 
family  planning  services,  and  eenrloes  pro- 
vided purstiant  to  section  402(a)  (10(0)    of 
such  Act)   provided  under  any  of  iteplana 
approved  under  tltlee  I,  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  or 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  for  the  period 
commencing  July  1.  1972  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  December  31,  1972.  In  Ueu  of 
payments  tar  such  period  pursuant  to  the 
above  enumerated  seotlons  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pay  to 
each  State  an  amount  equal  to  whichever  of 
the  foUowlng  Is  the  greater — 

(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  $600,000,000  as  the  urbanized  population 
(as  defined  In  aectlon  123  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1973)  o*  such  State  beara  to 
the  xirbanlaed  pop\ilatl<Mi  of  aU  the  Statea, 

or  ^ ^.  . 

(3)  the  total  at  the  Pederal  paymentB  wbloQ 
It  would  (exoept  for  tbe  provlalona  of  thU 
section)  have  received  with  reapect  to  j»- 
pendlturee  for  such  aervloee  for  such  period 
under  the  above  enumerated  sectlona,  but 
not  counting,  for  purpoeee  of  determining  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  payments,  any  ex- 
penditure by  such  State  which  U  attrtbut- 
able  to  the  provision  of  such  serrloee  (A) 
after  Deoember  31.  1972.  or  (B)  under  a  new 
project  (as  defined  In  subsection  (b)(3)). 
(b)  For  purpoees  of  thlfl  aeotlon — 


(1)    TtM   term   "BtrnttT'   meaca   ttaa 
BtatM  and  ttM  DIatstet  oft  OnHimlrta. 

(3)  The  term  "new  projeot".  when  ua«l  In 
i«f  ecesiM  to  the  prorMon  of  sooial  nrvtoaa, 
mf*,^  any  project  for  the  provlatoi  ct  auoii 
aerrleaa  (wb««bar  operated  dlreetly  by  the 
atata  af«Boy  wuthoriclng  the  project  or  by 
any  other  pamn)  under  wbloh  aodal  amt- 
leea  an  InltlaUy  provided  after  August  0, 
1973.  Soolal  eerrloea  provided  attar  August  9, 
1972,  under  a  project,  under  whicdi  sueh  aerv- 
loee wen  InltlaUy  provided  on  or  before  suoh 
date.  BbaU  be  reeazded  aa  balnc  provided 
tmder  a  new  projeet.  If  euob  eervleea  would 
not  have  been  provided  thereunder  exoept 
for  a  modUleatton,  expanilon,  rooewal,  or 
extension,  of  suoh  pro]eet. 

(3)  The  term  "chUd  care  aerrloea''  means 
aervloee  provided  to  meet  the  needs  U  a  otoUd 
for  personal  care,  protection,  and  supcrvMon. 
but  oaily  In  the  case  of  a  ohUd  wher*  tbe 
provision  of  such  aervlMS  to  needed  (A)  in 
order  to  enable  a  member  of  such  child  e 
famUy  to  accept  or  continue  In  eaoployment 
or  to  pMtlolpato  in  training  to  prepare  su^ 
member  for  employment  or  (B)  bsoause  « 
the  death,  continued  f^Manee  from  tba  boow. 
or  incapacity  of  tbe  ohUd's  motbar  aod  tbe 
mahUlty  0*  any  msmber  of  such  ohUd's  1am- 
Uy  to  ppofvlde  adequate  oare  and  supervision 
tar  8u<di  chUd.  ^    ^      .  .  .. 

(o)  Any  appropriated  Federal  funds  whUai 
are  available  after  June  30,  1972.  for  the  pur- 
pose 0*  m^irtng  payments  to  Statee  for  serv- 
ioee  under  title  I,  X  XIV.  or  XVI,  or  P»t  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  S^mrtty  Act.  shall 
be  avaUable  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
authorlHBd  by  tbto  seotlon. 
aicBnncKNTB  to  paar  a  aw  rmM  iv  or  ths 
SOCIAL  aauuuir  act 
Sac.  303.  Part  A  of  tttle  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  amended — 

(1)  (A)  by  striking  out  "and  rehabUltatlon 
and  other  serrtoee"  \n  the  flist  sentanoe  of 
section  401.  and  __^  _,,  ,     ^.  _ 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  serrloee"  In  the 
second  eentenoe  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  Servloes"  to  tbe 
heading  Immediately  preceding  aeotton  402: 

(3)  (A)  by  striking  out  "and  servloes"  to 
the  matter  preceding  clause   (1)    of  section 

402(a) 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  with  particular  ««n- 
phasto"  and  aU  that  foUows  down  to  the 
semicolon  ta  clause  (5)  (B)  of  such  section 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "to  the  admto- 
Istratlon  of  the  plan".  «.    ^         w 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause   (13)    of  suob 

section,  

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  famUy  services, 
aa  defined  to  seotlon  406(d) .  and  ohUd  wel- 
fare servloes,  as  defined  to  seotton  426"  to 
clause  (14)  of  such  section  and  toeerttog  to 
Ueu  thereof  "such  child  oare  eervloea,  as  de- 
fined to  section  40e(d),  family  planning 
servloee.  and  ohUd  welfare  servloes  available 
undw  the  State  plan  approved  under  part 

B": 

(4)  by  inserting  "subject  to  subsection 
(e)  "  Immediately  before  "76  per  centum" 
to  section  408(a)  (8)  (A): 

(5)  (A)  by  striking  out  "Miy  o<  tbe  s«t- 
loes  deecribed  In  olauaee  (14)  and  (16)  of 
section  402(a)"  to  subparagraphs  (A)  (1) 
and  (U)  of  section  408  (a)  (8)  and  toserttog 
to  Ueu  thereof  "chUd  oare  aervloea  aa  de- 
fined to  seotlon  406(d)  and  famUy  planning 
services",  ^     „  ^^  » 

(B)  by  striking  ":  Provided"  and  aU  that 


foUows  down  through  "if  provided  by  such 
stafT'  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  suifli  ssetton. 

(C)  (1)  by  striking  out  "subject  to  Untfta- 
tlons"  to  subparagraph  (D)  of  suob  eeetlon 
and  toserttog  In  Ueu  thereof  "under  oondl- 
tlons",  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "by  tbe  State  bealtb 
authority"  and  all  that  foUowa  to  such  sub- 
paragn4>h  down  throu^  "under  the  Vooa- 
Uonal  RebabUltaUon  Act  or".  

(D)  (I)  by  striking  out  "eioept  that  eerr- 
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icM  daKTttMd  in  eUuM  (tt)"  and  »n  tha* 
follows  down  throagh  "Tooattonal  rahabUlta- 
tloii  ■Mflow  to  •pprored;"  In  tha  matter 
foUowlng  nibparacraph  <D)  a<  aectlon  408 
(»)(3).  and 

(U)  by  •tnidnc  out  "child  walfara  aarr- 
Icaa.  family  planning  laiTlcaa,  and  famUy 
■arnoaa"  In  such  matter  and  Inserting  in 
ll«u  tb«reof  "child  cars  serrlcea  (as  defined 
In  section  400(d))  and  family  planning 
Berrloes";  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  aecMon  40S(a)  (5)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  In  the  eaae  of  any  State,  an  smonnt 
equal  to  00  per  centum  ot  the  total  amount 
expended  under  the  State  plan  during  such 
qu&rter  as  emergency  assists noe  to  needy 
f  amUlee  with  children." 

(7)  by  amending  section  408(d)(1)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  In  addition  to  amounts  paid  under 
Bubeectlon  (a)(S)(A),  the  Secretary  shsll 
pay  to  each  State  with  a  plan  approyed  under 
this  pert  an  amount  equal  to  00  per  centum 
of  the  total  amounts  expended  during  any 
quarter  as  are  found  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  eflletent  administration  of  the  plan  and 
as  are  for  social  and  supportive  aemces  pro- 
Tided  pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (O)"; 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  40S  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(3) 
(A)  (1)  and  (11) .  the  amount  of  the  pajrment 
made  thereunder  to  any  State  for  any  quarter 
ahaU  not  exceed  13^  per  centum  of  the  total 
of  such  ankonnta  paid  thereunder  for  such 
quarter  to  all  the  States."; 

(0)  by  striking  out  "and  serrlces"  In  the 
sstter  preceding  clause  ( 1 )  of  aectlon  404 
(a): 

( 10)  by  amending  section  400(d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Ths  term  'child  care  services'  means 
aervlcee  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  child 
for  personal  care,  protection,  and  supervision, 
but  only  In  the  case  of  a  child  where  the 
provision  of  such  services  Is  needed  (1)  In 
order  to  enable  a  member  of  such  child's 
family  to  accept  or  continue  in  employment 
or  to  participate  In  training  to  prepare  such 
member  for  employment,  or  (3)  because  of 
the  death,  continued  absence  from  the  home, 
or  Incapacity  of  such  child's  mother  and  the 
Inability  of  any  member  of  such  child's  fam- 
ily to  provide  adequate  care  and  supervision 
for  such  child.". 

(b)  The  amandmenta  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  January  1.  1973. 

(c)  Kffectlve  Jvly  I,  1973,  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"LncrrATioH  on  rmros  roa  chilo  caxx  akd 


"Sac.  1130.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provl. 
Blons  of  sections  8(a)  (4)  and  (8).  408(a) 
(3)  and  (8).  1008(a)  (8)  and  (4),  1403  (a) 
(3)  and  (4) ,  or  1008(a)  (4)  and  (5) ,  amounts 
payable  to  any  State  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures Incurred  for  child  care  and  family 
planning  aanleea  under  any  such  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  such  amounts  as  may 
be  nscssaary  to  asBun  that  the  total  amount 
paid  to  such  Btata  for  any  fiscal  year  (com- 
mencing with  the  flacal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1878)  for  ehUd  care  and  famUy  planning 
services  does  ztot  exceed  the  allotment  of 
such  State  (as  dstormlned  In  subsection 
(b)). 

"(b)  mir  each  fiscal  year  (commencing  with 
the  flaoal  year  ending  June  80,  1973)  there 
shall  ba  allottad  to  eaeh  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $800,000,000  as 
the  nrbanlaed  population  of  such  State  (as 
defined  In  seetton  US  at  this  Act)  bears  to 
the  iirbanlaad  population  of  all  the  Statee.' 

COIfTOBMIXa  AMnniKXMTS  TO  Tin.BB  X.  X,  XIT. 

AMD  xn  or  THB  aocisi.  aacuairi  act 
Sh>.SOS.  (a)(1)  Bsetkn  1(e)  oT  the  Sodal 
Security  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "to 
furnish  rehabUltatton  and  other  aarrloes**. 


(1)  Seetton  a(a)(S)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
^mimiitH  by  striking  out  ".  with  particular 
emphasto  on  the  full-time  or  part-time  em- 
ployment of  recipients  and  other  persons  of 
low  Income,  as  community  service  aides.  In 
the  administration  of  the  plan  and  for  the 
use  of  TK»"p»<'*  or  partially  paid  volunteers 
In  a  social  service  volunteer  program  In  pro- 
viding services  to  appllcanta  and  redplenta 
and  In  assisting  any  advisory  c(»nmlttees 
established  by  the  State  agency",  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "in  the  administration  ot 
the  plan". 

(3)  Section  a(a)(10)  eg  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A)  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C) 
thereof. 

(4)  Section  3(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  propor- 
tions of  the  total  amounts  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plan — 

"(A)  78  per  centum  of  so  much  erf  such  ex- 
penditures as  are  for  the  training  of  person- 
nel employed  or  preparing  for  employment 
by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local  agency 
administering  the  plan  in  the  political  sub- 
division; plTXB 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such 
expenditures." 

(8)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8) 
thereof. 

(8)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
thereof. 

(7)  Section  2(a)  (12)  (C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  services  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(a)  (4) (A)  (1)  and  (II) 
which  are  appropriate  for  such  recipients 
and  for  such  patients;". 

(b)  (1)  SecUon  1001  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  furnish 
rehabilitation   and  other  aervlces". 

(2)  Section  1002(a)  (B)  (B)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part-time  em- 
ployment of  recipients  and  other  persons  of 
low  Income,  as  community  service  aides.  In 
the  administration  of  the  plan  and  for  the 
use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volunteers 
in  a  social  service  volunteer  proirram  In  pro- 
viding services  to  applicants  and  recipients 
and  m  assisting  any  advisory  committees 
established  by  the  State  a^ncy"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  administration 
of  the  plan." 

(3)  Section  1003  (a>  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  Immediately  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (11)  there- 
of: and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (13)  thereof  and  all  the  mat- 
ter following  such  clause  up  to.  but  not 
includlni?.  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion 1002 (a). 

(4)  Section  lOOSfa)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  any  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  proportions 
of  the  total  amounts  expended  during  such 
quarter  as  found  necessary  bv  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan — 

"(A)  75  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expendltives  as  are  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local 
agency  administering  the  plan  in  the  political 
subdivision:  plus 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such  ex- 
pendlturee." 

(6)  Section  1003(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 


amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  ttim%. 
at. 

(0)  Section  1003  of  such  Act  Is  furOwr 
amended  by  striking  out  ■abaectloa  (e) 
thereof. 

(c)  (I)  Section  1401  of  the  Bodal  Secuztty 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  fumltfi 
rehabUltatlon  and  other  servlcee". 

(2)  Section  1403(a)(6)(B)  of  such  Act  h 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  partlcnlsr 
emphasis  on  the  fiill-tlme  or  part-time  em- 
ployment of  recipients  and  other  persons  of 
low  Income,  as  conmiunlty  service  aldaa.  la 
the  administration  of  the  plan  and  for  tts 
use  of  nonpald  or  parttelly  paid  voluntavs 
in  a  social  service  volunteer  program  in  pro> 
vidlng  services  to  applicants  and  reclplenti 
and  in  assistmg  any  advisory  committees 
established  by  the  State  agency"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  admlnistratioQ  ot 
the  plan". 

(3)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  Immediately  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (10);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (11)  thereof  and  all  the  matter 
following  such  clause  up  to,  but  not  in- 
cluding, the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion 1403(a). 

(4)  Section  1403(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  propor- 
tions of  the  total  amounts  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  fotmd  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan — 

"(A)  75  per  centum  of  so  much  of  loeh 
expenditures  as  are  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local 
agency  administering  the  plan  In  the  politi- 
cal subdivision;  plus 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such  a- 
pendltures." 

(5)  Section  1403(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4) 
thereof. 

(6)  Section  1403  of  such  Act  Is  furthsr 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
thereof. 

(d)  (1)  Section  1601(c)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  strUUng  out  "to  fur- 
nish rehabilitation  and  other  services". 

(2)  Section  160a(a)  (5)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
axnended  by  striking  out  "  .with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part-time  em- 
ployment of  recipients  and  other  persons  of 
low  Income,  as  community  service  aides,  In 
the  administration  of  the  plan  and  for  the 
use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volunteers  in 
a  social  service  volunteer  program  m  pctv 
vidlng  services  to  applicants  and  recipients 
and  In  assisting  any  advisory  commlttesi 
established  by  the  State  agency"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan". 

(3)  Section  1603(a)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 10) 
thereof. 

(4)  Section  1603(a)(4)  Of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  propor- 
tions of  the  total  amounts  exjjended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan — 

"(A)  75  per  centima  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  or  preparing  for  employment 
by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  locaJ  agency 
administering  the  plan  in  the  political  sub- 
division; plus 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  reaalndM-  of  such 
expendltitfes." 

(5)  Section   1608(a)    ot  such  Act  Is  fur> 
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H^  amended  by  striking  out  para«rapb  (8) 

^^'^l  Section  1608  of  such  Act  la  further 
Blended    by   striking   out    •ubaectUm    (c) 

""^Tsectlon  1003 (a)  (18)  (O)  of  anch  Aot 
1.  amended  by  striking  out  for  sarvtoea  re- 
S^to  in  section  1808(a)(4)(A)  (1)  and 
(U)  which  are  appropriate  for  such  reel- 
oients  and  for  suoh  patients;". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ibaU  take  effect  January  1,  1973. 
yoBTO  nco,  THx  vnon*  muufna,  Awn  ouaic 

S«c  304.  The  amendments  made  by  eec- 
tions  302  and  808  of  thla  title  shaU  not  be 
«»llcable  in  the  case  of  the  CJomnjonwealth 
of  Puerto  Bloo,  the  Virgin  Islanda,  and 
Ouam. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Another  potnt  of  order, 
ICr.  President.  Who  controls  the  time  in 
oppoaiUon?  __     ^^ 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
would  be  controUed  by  tbe  Smator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  make  another 
point  of  order?  Will  It  be  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  unless  he  Is  opposed  to 

the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  agreement  one  way  or  the 
ottier. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
to  have  the  Senator  handle  the  control  of 
that  time.  I  just  wanted  to  inquire 
whether  he  opposes  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  have  not  made  up  my 
minri  at  this  time.  I  want  to  be  certain 
I  understand  the  proposal. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  When  the  Senator  does, 
will  he  let  us  know?  I  am  glad  to  have 
him  run  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  assure  the  Senator,  after 
we  have  discussed  it  and  have  had  a 
chance  to  exchange  our  views,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  any  time  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  him  my  time,  or  the  Senator  can 
yield  him  his  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
courtesy  of  it.  We  will  be  aa  courteous  as 
possible,  but  I  am  a  llttie  unhappy  with 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EAGLcroir)  found  it  necessary  to 
object  to  another  Senator's  getting  a 
moment  or  two.  I  hope  that  will  not  be 
the  tenor  of  the  debate. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  inquire,  when  there 
is  an  amendment  to  an  amendment 
which  one  supports,  whether  the  author 
of  the  amendment  supports  it,  so  the 
time  may  be  allocated,  not  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  as 
the  principle  really  lies.  I  think  that  is 
fair,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait 
until  the  Senator  from  Delaware  decides 
whether  he  supports  the  amendmMit. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  cannot  say,  until  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  study  the  amendment. 
I  am  interested  in  an  overall  limitation, 
80  I  may  vote  for  It.  For  that  resBon,  I 
am  willing  to  let  the  Senator  from  New 
York  control  the  15  minotCT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  q>eak 
on  my  own  time. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ilie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Loutaiaaa  ha«  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Chair  mean  my 
time  has  expired  on  my  amendment? 
The  KIESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator q?oke  15  mbmtcs. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  Just  (rffered  a  new  amend- 
ment. Do  I  not  have  time  (m  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  waa  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  debate 
has  gotten  off  really  on  a  comiflete  tan- 
gent with  respect  to  the  real  essence  of 
what  we  are  here  to  discuss,  and  that  is 
the  propriety  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment's sharing  to  the  extent  of  75  per- 
cent in  the  social  services  provisions. 

As  I  tried  to  say  before — ^within  the 
very  narrow  limitations  of  time  we  luul — 
the  difficulty  Is  that  what  has  failed  to 
be  recognized  is  the  enormous  demo- 
graphic shift  which  has  takoi  jdace  tato 
New  York.  This  is  not  Just  a  shiftless 
New  York,  or  a  shiftless  Illinois,  or  a 
shiftless  California  that  have  just  de- 
cided to  dip  into  the  Federal  Treasury, 
but  they  have  suddenly  faced  an  enor- 
mous  problem  which,  in  another  form 
of  government,  would  be  faced  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

And  so,  as  I  pointed  out,  in  the  city  of 
New  York — which  is  so  important  a  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York— we  had  a  2 
million  shift  in  population  from  those 
who  were,  generally  speaking,  taxpayers, 
and  who  are  reasonably  good  earners,  to 
those,  who  for  a  period  of  time,  per- 
haps a  decade,  pertiaps  two,  have  to  be 
integrated  into  the  fabric  of  this  society 
at  a  very,  very  substantial  cost  to  the 
State  and  to  the  localities. 

This  was  the  only  program  which  waa 
in  a  position  to  accommodate,  to  some 
extent,  the  effort  to  stem  the  expense 
which  ensued  as  a  result  of  the  demo- 
graphic shift  in  the  population. 

In  addition,  there  has  be«i  a  very 
great  exaggeration  of  figures.  TTie  fact  Is 
that  approximately  $1.5  billion  was  ac- 
tually spent  on  this  program  in  fiscal 
1972,  and  again,  I  repeat,  that  is  in  the 
absence  of  revenue  sharing.  It  is  In  the 
absence  of  a  basic  floor  In  welfare,  which 
has  been  a  high  priority  prtaioeal  of  the 
administration  for  well  over  2  years, 
while  these  States  have  been  hurting  and 
while  these  States  have  had  to  receive 
such  a  large  number  of  people  from  other 
States  from  which  they  came,  because 
they  felt  themselves  so  seriously  disad- 
vantaged in  those  other  States. 

One  does  not  have  to  make  a  ftaidlng. 
like  a  Judge,  that  the  other  States  were 
wrong  and  that  we  were  right,  to  deal 
with  the  factual  problem  on  a  national 
basis. 

I  can  understand  the  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  celling  and  I  accept  it  by  vottns  for  the 
Roth  amendment,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  acceptable  or  advisable  to  Hmlt  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  suggested,  because  I  think 
It  Is  wring  to  be  counterproductive. 

I  think,  in  fact,  the  Senate  conferees 
maiy  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  the 


House  ctmferees  at  all,  and  we  miar«*tezt 
wen  kwe  revmne  sharing,  which  Is  so 
urgently  necessary,  because  we  will  m>lit 
on  this  rock.  The  rules  of  the  Hofoae  and 
the  Senate  are  such,  with  all  aespect  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  there 
will  be  a  grave  question  in  the  conference 
as  to  whether,  when  the  Senata  has  leg- 
islated and  the  House  has  not,)egl«latgiri, 
the  figures  above  those  urovldBdliy  the 
Senate  can  be  negotiated  at  all.  I  have 
been  in  a  lot  of  these  conf  ncacet.  and  I 
doubt  very  much  that  they  can  be.  The 
House  can  refuse  to  take  anything  back 
from  conference  which  does  not  have  as 
a  ceiling  what  is  In  their  bill.  Theue  is 
nothing  in  the  House  bill,  so  the  ceiling 
would  be  what  Is  in  the  Senate  bill.  That 
is  very  different  and  quite  opposite  from 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
represented  in  ^e  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  ab  being  the 
basis  for  his  hope  for  negotiations. 
I  yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 
So  a  negotiation  will  not  be  possible, 
because  the  House  1b  not  bound  to  do  any 
such  thing,  and  probably  will  not.  baaed 
on  my  experience  in  confer«ice.  So  the 
Roth  ceiling,  the  celling  prescribed  by 
Senator  Roth's  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  right  one.  Any  effort  to  lock 
us  into  anjrthlng  strongnr  will  deprive 
the  conferees  of  the  ability  to  negotiate 
and  may  very  well  mark  the  demise  of 
revenue  sharing  in  this  Congress,  Mr. 
President,  many  States  get  close  to  what 
they  will  get  in  revenue  sharing  in  this 
type  of  program,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  tradeoff  involved.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  exchanging  those  dollars  for  these 
dollars,  and  so,  as  much  as  the  States, 
including  my  own,  want  revenue  sharing. 
they  may  find  that  there  is  no  point  to 
it;  it  has  been  washed  out  by  what  has 
been  done  in  this  particular  matter. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
power  to  insure  that  every  conceivable 
precaution  is  taken  to  see  that  these  are 
desirable  programs.  After  all.  there  is  no 
adequate  child  care  now.  because  we  do 
no  have  HJl.  1,  yet— which  we  are  being 
promised — but  it  has  not  arrived,  and 
we  can  easily  repeal  this,  if  we  would  like 
to.  when  we  do  get  H.R.  1.  However,  we 
should  not  do  it  in  advance,  because  we 
do  not  have  HJl.  1.  The  States  and  the 
cities  are  broke,  and  this  is  their  one 
chance  to  be  rescued.  We  should  not 
abort  that  chance  by  the  ffl-advlsed 
adoption  of  a  plan  which  will  Inhibit  the 
very  thing  we  are  trying  to  assist. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  very  much  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana^ 
which  only  adds  a  ceiling  to  the  celling 
upon  the  particular  proposition — ^would 
be  defeated  in  view  of  the  national  re- 
sponsibility which  is  lnv<*ved  in  the 
demographic  shift  and  which  affects 
New  York.  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  mi- 
ners, California,  and  many  other  States. 
One  fln»t.i  word:  I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  Finance  Committee  report.  At 
page  65,  the  committee  says: 
The  Secretary — 


TO  Wit.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, EUid  Wdf  are — 
by  law,  la  given  apedfle  authority  to  limit 
the  coatraotlng  aothorlty  for  aodal         ' 
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and  to  Uxnlt  the  extent  of  mttIom  to  pot«n- 
tUl  (u  oppoMd  to  aetoAl)  weUare  radplenta. 

So  the  argument  we  had  yesterday 
and  today  respecting  who  haa  authority 
to  put  on  a  substantive  celling  by  regu- 
lation Is  solved  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tees' own  report.  He  can  do  It,  he  should 
do  It,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  It. 
It  seems  to  me  that  very  adequate 
provision  Is  made  by  the  sunendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  deal  with 
any  danger  that  we  could  convey  that 
there  Is  going  to  be  an  excess  In  this 
situation,    without   at   the   same   time 
strangling.  In  the  absence  of  other  pro- 
grams which  are  promised  but  not  de- 
livered, the  States  which  have  taken 
enormous  migrations  of  population  from 
the  very  States  which  are  complaining 
the  strongest,  Including  Louisiana;  be- 
cause those  people  have  exercised  their 
right  as  Americans  to  shift  f rOTi  a  place 
where  they  were  not  happy  to  a  place 
where  they  thought  they  would  be  happy. 
We  ought  to  help  that,  not  inhibit  it, 
or  we  ought  to  at  least  try  to  adopt  a 
decent  attitude  toward  it.  That  would  be 
the  substance  of  the  Roth  amendment. 
So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Long 
amendment  to  the  Roth  amendment  will 

be  defeated.  

The    PREaaiDINO    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  in  error  when  he  says  we  could  be  more 
restrictive  than  this  in  conference.  The 
committee  amendment  would  provide  for 
child  care  and  family  planning,  as  open- 
ended  programs;  and  this  amendment 
would  limit  Federal  funds  for  those  two 
programs  to  $600  million. 

In  conference,  where  you  have  an 
open-ended  program,  and  can  see  it 
could  cost  $6  billion  or  more,  and  you 
place  a  limitation  of  $600  million  in  the 
Senate  bill,  you  cannot  come  down;  all 
you  can  do  Is  go  up,  and  raise  the  flgiires 
up  to  a  billion  dollars,  or  beyond  that. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  been  in  a  lot  of 
conferences,  too,  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  is  nothing  in  the 
House  bill  on  this.  What  we  want  would 
be  only  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  House 
treats  that  as  a  celling,  because  they 
have  a  new  rule  of  germaneness  which 
applies  in  these  conferences.  They  have 
done  it  with  me  time  and  again,  if  they 
wish  to,  and  they  will  in  this  conference, 
or  it  will  be  the  rock  upon  which  the 
whole  thing  founders.  They  say  the  max- 
imum is  what  appears  in  either  bill,  said 
as  there  is  nothing  In  the  House  bill, 
the  celltng  would  be  what  is  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
In  many  conferences  with  this  same  com- 
mittee, and  It  all  depends  upon  the  bill. 
If  you  have  a  bill  where,  presiunably,  the 
ceiling  is  outer  space,  unlimited,  then 
when  the  Senate  puts  a  celling  of,  let  us 
say,  $800  million  on.  If  nothing  Is  agreed 
to,  the  celling  remains  outer  space,  but 
if  there  is  a  compromise,  the  difference 
would  be  somewhere  between  the  Sen- 


ate figure.  In  this  case  $600  million,  and 
a  higher  figure.  So  in  this  type  of  con- 
ference situation,  you  can  only  go  up; 
you  cannot  go  down. 

Those  tyi>es  of  compromises  work  both 
ways,  depending  on  what  the  sitiiation  Is. 
So  It  would  be  within  our  power  to  move 
up  as  the  Senator  would  like  to  see  us 
do.  It  would  not  be  within  our  power  to 
move  down.  That  Is  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  we  ought  to  go  to  conference 
with  a  lower  limitation,  not  a  higher 
limitation,  as  the  Senate  has  suggested 
on  other  occasions,  or  a  higher  limit 
than  the  Senate  committee  has  agreed  to. 
We  on  the  committee  are  willing  to 
accept  the  principle  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  argues, 
that  the  limitation  ought  to  be  com- 
plete, and  that  there  be  no  open  end 
for  this  program.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  as  so  modified,  and 
on  that  basis,  those  of  us  who  are  its 
sponsors  on  the  committee  would  be 
luippy  to  support  the  Roth  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.    COTTON.    The    Senator    from 
Washington  and  I  have  just  come  from 
a  conference  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  with  the  same  conferees,  be- 
cause these  were  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee conferees,  but  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion by  the  House  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate had  a  ceiling  and  they  had  no  ceiling, 
that  ceiling  was  a  ceiling  they  could  not 
go  above.  They  said  right  off  they  wanted 
no  ceUing,  and  if  they  had  a  ceiling  it 
must  be  much  higher.  They  finally  per- 
sisted until  all  we  got  was  some  language 
in  the  report.  So  this  suggestion  that  the 
House  cannot  go  above  the  ceiling  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  just  Is  not  so,  be- 
cause not  only  can  the  House  go  above 
it,  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  they  will. 
I   personally    feel    that    the    general 
amoimts  In  the  Roth  amendment  are  fair 
and  honest  amounts.  I  would  hope  per- 
sonally, speaking  as  one  Member,  that 
the  bill  would  come  out  of  conference 
with   about   the   amount   of   the   Roth 
amendmoat. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  get  that  amount 
out  of  the  House.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  starting  point,  and  for  that 
reason  I  shall  support  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  how  much 

time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  a  question,  be- 
cause we  wish  to  imderstand  the  sunend- 
ment. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, it  is  a  subceillng  within  the  Roth 
ceiling,  that  Is,  to  put  a  subceillng  of 
$600  million  upon  a  particula-  element 
of  these  so-called  title  IV  expenditures; 
is  that  correct,  or  would  it  do  more  than 
that? 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  it  is  not  a  subceillng. 
This  is  a  substitute  for  the  Roth  amend- 
ment, and,  as  amended,  what  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  woxild  be  is  this:  The 
Roth  amendment  as  amended  would 
then  mean  that  we  would  be  offering 


the  States  $1  billion  In  revenue  sharing 
as  a  trade-off  for  all  social  services  pro- 
grams except  family  planning  and  child 
care,  and  that  for  family  planning  and 
child  care  we  would  be  proposing  a  ceil- 
ing of  $600  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  if  I  may, 
it  would  wash  out  the  Roth  amendment, 
wash  out  the  $2.75  bUlion  ceUing;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  would  offer  a  $1  billion 
additional  revenue  sharing  trade-off  for 
social  services. 

Mr.    JAVITS.   I   imderstand,   but  it 
would  wash  it  out. 
A  point  of  order,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  this  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  or  lo  it  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Senators  imderstand  that. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  wash- 
ing out  the  Roth  ceiling.  What  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  doing  is  providing 
the  $1  billion  ah-eady  in  the  bill,  and 
now  he  is  putting  a  ceiling  on  family 
planning  and  child  care  of  $800  million. 
It  is  now  a  tougher  situation  than  it  was 

in  the  committee's  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  each  side  be  allotted 

1  additional  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  mean  that  there  would  be  a 
$1  billion  trade-off  in  terms  of  revenue 
sharing  to  the  States,  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  urbanized  population.  That 
Is  so  the  States  can  spend  it  any  way 
they  want  to.  If  they  want  to  spend  it 
for  social  services,  more  power  to  them. 
Then  there  is  a  $600  million  ceiling  for 
family  planning  and  chUd  care  services. 
That  is  what  we  hoi>e  to  get  the  House 
to  accept.  If  they  will  not,  then  that  gives 
us  a  low  starting  jraint,  and  we  would 
hope  to  settle  for  a  point  below  the  au- 
thorization under  the  original  Roth 
amendment,  and  we  would  work  it  out 
the  best  we  could. 

We  think  that  if  one  would  like  to  see 
what  the  Roth  amendment  provides  be- 
come law,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  hap- 
pen under  our  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Roth  amendment  than  it  would  be  if 
it  were  taken  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  offered  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  that  Is  being  done 
here  is  to  make  the  ceiling  put  on  by  the 
Finance  Committee — to  wit,  the  billion 
dollars — the  razzle-dazzle  so-called  ur- 
banization amendment  which  knocks  out 
both  the  social  services  payments  and 
the  urbanization  dividend,  for  this  $1 
billion.  That  is  locked  in,  plus  a  new  cell- 
ing of  $600  million  on  child  care  and 
family  planning,  and  the  Roth  amend- 
ment is  completely  washed  out. 

In  other  words,  this  is  tougher  and 
harder  upon  the  States  that  have  been 
compelled  to  carry  the  burden  of  in-mi- 
gratlon,  to  the  tune  of  millions  of  people, 


Atn  efen  the  Finance  Committee  bill, 
^jtok  It  ouiSit  to  be  decisively  defeated 
taaT Senate,  If  the  Senate  wants  to  be 
Sir  at  all  to  the  States  which  are  being 
^fled  upon  to  carry  the  load  in  a  great 

g^HgDal  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

huezplred.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
theyeas  and  nays. 

xijg  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
flon  la  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  On  this 
Question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
thst  the  Senator  from  Mtanesota  (Mr. 
HuiiPHRrf),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
cjHBCtts  (Mr.  Kenwedy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Datota  (Mr.  McGovbrh), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIhtyke),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskii),  are 
nece»arily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spaikman)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  smnounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuHDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59. 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[No.  415  Leg.] 
YEAS— 69 


So  Mr.  Long's  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Roth's 
amendment  (No.  1505)  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Bted,  Je.).  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  as  amended  by  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Is  this  a 
complete  substitute?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  correct;  It  Is  a 
complete  substitute. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Rote)  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loifo) .  (Putting  the 
question.) 

The    amendment    as    amended    was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Wll 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  minois  is  rec- 
ognized.   

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


H.EL  10888.  An  act  fcr  the  leltof  ct  wn- 
lUzc  E.  Baker. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  taapon  subse- 
quently signed  the  enroDed  blDa. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Hollings)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.)   

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced,  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7375)  to 
amend  the  statutory  celling  on  salaries 
payable  to  U.S.  magistrates. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  CElR.  10670)  to 
amend  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  survivor 
benefit  plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BTLIB  SIGNED 

The  message  further  Einnounced  that 
the  Speaka  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  WDs: 

H.R.  I860.  An  act  for  the  rellaf  of  David 
Cappa,  formerly  a  corporal  In  the  VA.  Marine 
Corps; 

BJR.  5399.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ma]. 
Henry  C.  MltcheU,  retired; 

H.B.  6316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oary  B. 
Uttech;  and 


REVENUE  SHARXNG  ACT  OF   1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bffl  (HJR.  14S70)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  for  hii^  pri- 
ority expenditures,  to  Macourage  the 
States  to  Bupplonent  their  rerenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  o<dlec- 
tlon  of  State  Individual  income  taxes. 
ajfxmiMxirr  ito.  isoo 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  deek  an  amendment  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

TITLE  rV 

Sk.  401.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Property  Tax  Reform  and  Aaaiatance  Act 
of  1973". 

Sac.  403.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and   Urban  Development; 

(2)  "State"  means  each  of  the  seTsral 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  DUtrlct  of 
Colvunbla,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco; 

(3)  'low-Income  Individual"  means  an  in- 
dlvldaal  (a)  whose  property  taxes  on  bis 
principal  residence  exceed  8  percent  of  bis 
Income,  or.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
occupies  bis  principal  resldenoe  under  a 
lease,  25  percent  of  whose  rent  exceeds  8 
percent  of  his  income;  and  (b)  whose  income 
does  not  exceed  •16,000; 

(4)  "income"  means  Income  from  any 
source  whatever,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  BubtiUe  A  of  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Code  of  1954  (reUtlng  to  income  taxes) ,  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sac.  403.  Upon  application  made  by  any 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorised  to  make  pay- 
menu  to  that  State  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  thU  tltie  if  he  determines  that 
it  Is  eligible  under  section  4  to  receive  such 
payments.  The  amount  of  payments  which 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  any  8UU 
under  this  UUe  dtirlng  any  year  is  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amotinta 
paid  by  that  State  as  property  tax  relief  dur- 
ing that  year  to  eligible  low-lnoome  individ- 
uals residing  in  that  State  under  a  program 
described  In  section  404(b)  of  this  Utte  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Sxc.  404.  (a)  No  Btete  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  payments  under  this  title,  unlaas  the 
Becntary  determines  that  It  is  carrying  out  a 
program  of  ad  valorem  real  property  taxa- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  of  subseetkms 
(h)  through  (h)  at  this  section  under  State 
law. 

(b)  Any  such  State  law  shall  provide  for— 
(1)  state  government  supervision  o*  the 
asseeament  of  real  property  subleet  to  ad 
valorem  taxation,  and  State  supervision  at 
pn^>erty  tax  administration  at  the  local 
level: 

(3)  the  establishment  ot  a  program'  ot 
tralrOng  and  certtacatkan  at  Individuals 
charged  vrtth  the  reaponalbOlty  for  apprala- 
ing  and  acaesnlng  such  property; 

(3)  the  asseasment  and  ^po^lsal  of  real 
property  by  such  Individuals  in  aooordanoe 
with  regulations  preacrlbed  by  the  State: 

(4)  the  devdopment  and  mstntenanre.  In 
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aooordukoe  with  reguUtlona  preacrlbed  by 
the  State,  of  maps  reflecting  property  tax 
rates  and  MUamenta;  and 

(6)  tha  d>?rtopmant  and  enforcement  of 
a  syitem  of  real  property  tax  Meeemnent  roJU, 
bUllng  practloee.  and  related  admlntetrat  ye 
practices  and  reoorda  Which  la  uniform 
throughout  the  Btate. 

(c)  Any  such  SUte  law  shall  provide  that 
Individuals  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  tax  on 
their  real  property  shaU  be  supplied  with 
statements,  not  later  than  SO  days  before 
the  date  on  which  payment  of  that  tax  Is  due. 
which  disclose  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property,  the  percentage  of  value  at  which 
the  property  Is  asMssed,  and  the  rate  of  tax 
at  which  the  property  Is  taxed.  Kach  such 
statement  shall  also  Include  the  results  of 
comprehensive  asseasment  ratio  studies  of 

the  a ■iiifint  and  taxation  of  property  In 

the  State  and  'n  the  county,  or  other  polit- 
ical subdlvlaton,  within  which  the  property 
of  any  such  Individual  Is  located. 

(d)  Any  su<ai  State  law  shaU  provide  that 
the  State  ahall  imdertake  comprehensive 
assessment  ratio  studies  annually  of  the 
average  level  of  assessment,  the  degree  of 
asseesment  uniformity,  and  overall  compli- 
ance with  asessment  requirements  for  each 
major  class  of  real  property  In  each  county 
or  other  political  subdivision  In  the  State. 
In  carrying  out  such  studies,  the  State  shall 
compute  measuree  of  central  tendency  and 
dteperslon  In  accordance  with  appropriate 
standard  statistical  analysis  techniques.  As 
used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "aver- 
age dispersion"  means  the  percentage  which 
the  average  of  the  deviations  of  the  assess- 
ment ratio  of  Individual  sold  or  appraised 
properties  bears  to  their  median  ratio. 

(e)  Any  sruch  State  law  shall  provide  that 
the  State  shall  define  the  bose  for  real  prop- 
erty taxation,  and  shall  establish  all  ex- 
emptions from  such  taxation.  The  State  shall 
determine  the  total  aasessed  valuation  of  real 
propertv  In  each  class  of  exemption  and  make 
that  Information  available  to  the  puWlc. 

(f>  Any  such  State  law  shall  provide  that 
the  State  ahall  Insure  the  enforcement  of  Its 
real  property  tax  standards  and  practlcee 
tmlformly  throughout  the  State  by  providing 
for  neceeeary  enforcement  personnel  and 
procedures. 

(g)  Any  such  State  law  shall  provide  that 
the  State  shall  establish  a  system  of  appeals 
from  the  determinations  of  assessors  which 
win  provide  for  prompt,  efficient  disposal  of 
such  appeals.  Under  such  system  a  citizen  of 
the  State  shall  have  standing  to  appeal  the 
asseoment,  rate  of  tax,  or  exemption  from 
tax  of  his  own  property  or  any  other  real 
property  with  respect  to  which  he  can 
demonstrate  that  the  challenged  assessment, 
rete  of  tax,  or  exemption  may  adversely  af- 
fect himself  or  others  slmUarly  situated.  Up- 
on a  successful  challenge  under  such  sys- 
tem, the  State  may  be  authorized  to  assess 
the  property,  set  the  rete  of  tax.  or  provide 
(X  withdraw  the  exemption  without  the  con- 
sent of  local  offlclalB. 

(h)  Any  such  State  law  shall  provide  that 
the  State  shall  reimburse  low-Income  In- 
dividuals for  ad  valorem  real  property  taxes, 
or  rent  In  lieu  of  such  property  taxes,  paid 
by  such  individuals  with  respect  to  their 
principal  residence.  The  amoimt  of  relm- 
buiaement  paid  to  any  Individual  under  a 
State  program  of  relmbTirsement  shall  not 
exceed — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  such  an  Individual  who 
owns  his  residence,  the  lesser  of  »300  per 
year  or  the  amount  of  ad  valorem  real  prop- 
erty taxea  paid  with  respect  to  that  residence 
during  that  year  In  excess  of  8  percent  of 
hla  Income;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  such  an  Individual  who 
rents  hla  residence,  and  with  respect  to  whom 
It  la  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  that  a  portion  of  his  rent  is 


based  on  property  taxes  payable  on  that  resi- 
dence by  the  owner  thereof,  the  lesser  of  $300 
per  year  or  the  amount  of  property  taxes 
payable  on,  or  In  the  case  of  an  apartment, 
allocable  '»,  that  resldenoe  Ibr  the  taxable 
year  In  excess  of  25  percent  of  his  rent; 

(I)  Nothing  In  subaeotloo  (b)  above,  how- 
ever, shall  be  construed  to  I  Unit  the  Imple- 
mentation by  States  of  property  tax  relief 
payment  programs  In  amounts  In  excess  of 
the  amounts  stated  In  subaectlon  (h).  In 
such  caaea.  Federal  payments  will  be  made 
to  states  up  to  the  limits  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (h). 

Src.  408.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  pay- 
ment under  this  title  to  a  State  only  upon 
receipt  of  an  application  filed  by  that  State 
at  suoli  time.  In  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  The  application  shall  provide  for 
making  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports. In  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  the  Administrator  may  reason- 
ably require  to  Insure  that  the  State  con- 
tinues to  be  eligible  under  section  404  for 
such  payments,  and  shsdl  set  forth  policies 
and  procedures  which  ass\ire  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  are  appropriately  controlled. 
P>ayment«  made  under  this  title  to  the  States 
may  be  made  In  Installments,  In  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
u  nderpayments. 

Sac.  406.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  reeulatlona  as  may  be  neces- 
sarv  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
and  to  provide  such  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  States  as  they  may  request  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  ad  valorem  property  tax 
programs  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 404. 

Sec.  407.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  sent  to  the  desk  Is  amend- 
ment No.  1500  with  the  exception  that 
on  the  top  of  page  4,  line  1,  the  60  days 
Is  changed  to  30  days. 

The  amendment  Is  Identical  In  every 
other  respect. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  placed  on 
the  deska  of  all  Senators  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  this  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  with  the  principal  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  Before   discussing  this 
amendment,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  very 
much  as  I  did  at  Miami  Beach.  This  has 
been  an  exercise  In  the  last  several  days 
in  the  nature  of  a  tug-of-war  between  the 
populous.  Industrialized,  urbanized  States 
and  the  smaller  States.  And  the  struggle 
has  been  very  clear.  The  results  of  this 
struggle  have  been   disastrous  for  the 
populous  States,  because  this  Is  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  It  Is  just  as 
disastrous  as  It  was  at  the  Republican 
Convention  for  the  proportional  repre- 
sentatlOTi  that  many  of  us  were  trying 
to  achieve  so  as  to  give  greater  repre- 
sentation at  the  next  national  convention 
to  the  populous  States. 

However,  I  am  most  pleased  now  to  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill  that  is 
not  an  Issue  between  the  major  States 
and  the  medium-sized  and  smaller  States 
in  population.  However,  they  are  all 
major. 

This  Is  a  principle  that  Involves  real 
estate  taxes,  property  taxes.  The  amend- 
ment would  tend  to  favor  12  States  that 
have  now  undertaken  reform  measures 


with  respect  to  their  real  estate  taxea. 
Those  12  States  number  among  them 
six  of  the  populous  States  and  six  of  the 
smaller  States — an  equal  dlTlsion. 

I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  the  State 
of  Illinois  would  not  now  qualify  for  any 
benefits  under  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered.  Only  the  State  of  Oregon 
has  gone  all  of  the  way  and  has  taken  a 
position,  supported  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission   Intergovemmental    Relations, 
that  for  a  decade  now  has  been  preaching 
the  philosophy  that  in  order  to  have  fair- 
ness and  equity  In  otn-  real  estate  taxes, 
we  must  have  more  Informity,  more  pro- 
fessional assessment,  more  nationality  in 
property  taxation — so  that  the  average 
citizen  can  understand  what  is  going  on. 
My  amendment  also  has  this  to  say  for 
it — there    is    no    coercion    Involved.   It 
simply  provides  an  incentive.  There  are 
benefits  payable  under  this  amendment 
only  to  low -income  homeowners,  includ- 
ing the  elderly  who  are  on  fixed  incomes. 
Only  the  low-Income  renters,  roughly  28 
percent  of  whose  rent  Is  paid  In  real 
estate  taxes,  would  benefit. 

If  there  is  a  benefit,  the  benefit  flows 
Mily  when  the  State  goes  beck  and  does 
what  the  Intergovemmental  Relations 
Commission  hsui  recommended  for  a 
decade,  that  we  simply  reform  their 
property  tax  systems. 

So  the  one  main  purpose  this  amend- 
ment has  is  to  encourage  States  to  adopt 
basic  tax  administrative  r^orms.  It  does 
so  by  offering  to  pay  the  States  half  of 
the  cost  of  their  programs  on  property 
tax  relief  for  low  income  homeowners 
and  renters,  if  the   States   also  adopt 
specified  property  tax  reforms. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  In  order.  Will  Senators  please 
take  their  seats?  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  not 
able  to  proceed  until  the  Senate  comes  to 
order. 

Before  proceeding,  may  the  Chair  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  he 
might  want  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
make  the  change  he  has  proposed  in  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  make  the 
change  I  have  already  described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished   chsdrman    of    the    Finance 
Committee  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  have  over  the  past 
several  days  made  it  very  clear  that  ttiey 
do  not  wish  to  consider  and  wlU  not  con- 
sider amendments  that  they   consider 
nongermane.  I  have  not  really  quarreled 
with  this  principle.  I  wish  that  both  of 
them  were  present  on  the  floor  at  this 
time.  However,  what  I  have  to  say.  I  will 
repeat  whoi  they  come  beck  to  the  floor 
because  I  think  it  is  very  important  with 
respect  to  the  particular  point  which 
they  properly  have  held  up  as  a  principle 
for  amendments  that  they  would  support. 
I  feel  that  this  amendmait  Is  germane 
to  the  subject  of  revalue  sharing.  Local 
governments  derive  about  85  percent  of 
their  revenue  from  property  taxes. 
The  matter  of  property  taxes  for  local 
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and  State  revenue  sources  has  been  a 
central  justification  for  revenue  sharing. 
This  is  why  there  has  been  a  demand  lor 
revenue  sharing.  The  demand  has  come 
from  the  governors  and  the  mayors  and 
the  county  governments  because  they 
have  simply  reached  the  limit.  They  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  can  no 
longer  Increase  the  property  taxes. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  a  sdiedole  that 
indicates  the  dependence  of  local  gor- 
emmcDt  on  the  propertgr  taxes. 

In  1950,  U  percent  of  an  revenue  used 
by  the  local  goremment  was  obtained 
through  the  property  tax.  There  is  not 
much  change  in  that  figure  today. 

In  1970,  it  was  85  percent.  There  was 
2  percentage  points  difference. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  I  REVENUES 
IDoRir  Mnoairts  in  mittioR^ 


The  ftill  schedule  shows  the  badi  of 
the  revenue  for  local  govenuBents  ex- 
pressed in  mUUons  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Preildait,  I  ask  unanimous  eoD- 
sent  that  the  schedule  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Raooco. 

There  htSsag  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboobs, 
as  follows: 


1950       1960       1965       1967       1968       1969 


1970 


Stlt$li«.-.- -.., WM 

tji 64 

Pwiiytax.       7.M2 

Other  taxes  and  IteansM 394 

Total  taxes 7,984 

From  FederalGovernmenl 211 

From  State  government. 4. 217 

diarges  ana  mlscel'aneooj 1,602 


n,339    «2,059    $1,956    $1,932    $2,470     $3,068 


254 

15,798 

692 


433 

21,817 

807 


916 

25.186 

1.016 


1,077 

26,835 

1,327 


1.381 

29,692 

1,239 


1,630 

32.963 

1,173 


18,081    25,116    29,074    31.174    34,781      38,833 


592 

1,155 

1.753 

1,954 

2,245 

2,805 

9,522 

14, 010 

18,434 

20,342 

23.837 

26,920 

4,831 

7,245 

8,971 

9,714 

11,080 

12,558 

1950        1960       1965        1967       1968 


19 


1970 


I nsurance  trust  revenue $185  $549       $795       $933    $1.044  $1.155  }\,7X 

TolairtvwM 14,199  33,575    48,321    59,165    64.228  73.098  82.215 

0«bt  IS  o(  and  of  yMr 18.830  51,412    72,478    81.185    85.492  93.995  101,563 

l>arcMrti|a  praparty  bx  racaipts  „  „  _ 

are  ol  Mai  local  taxM 88  87           86          86          86  85  85 

Pvrcentata  property  tax  raeaipb 

are  a(  total  local  MwanimMt  „  _ 

ravwittM,  troffl  all  aoufCM 45  47          45          43          41  40  40 


1  Does  not  Include  State  revenues:  sub-State  lovemments  only. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
this  amendment  is  germane  because  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loho), 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  on 
September  8  accepted  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Httmphrky)  calling  for  a  study  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  of  pr<«>erty  tax  adminis- 
tration nationwide. 

In  so  doing  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  stated: 

Mr.  President,  I  find  considerable  appeal 
to  this  amendment.  I  bsve  not  hsd  a  chance 
to  give  It  adequAte  oonslderatloD,  but  I  have 
discussed  It  with  the  ranking  member  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  he  finds  no 
objection  to  It.  I  find  a  great  deal  of  appeal 
In  It. 

Frankly,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  In 
Louisiana  need  revenue  sbarlng  la  because 
of  the  shortcomings  of  our  property  tax  a«- 
sesfiment  system.  My  guess  Is  that  if  that 
could  be  straightened  out  and  put  on  a  more 
logical  and  uniform  basis,  many  of  our 
problems  might  be  solved  and  we  might  not 
need  revenue  sharing  so  badly. 

So  the  need  Is  very  directly  stated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Later  In  the  colloquy  on  another  Hum- 
phrey amendment  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said: 

So  far  we  have  not  had  an  amendment 
added  to  the  bill  that  Is  not  at  least  relevant 
to  the  revenue  sharing  concept  and  that  I 
did  not  think  was  relevant  to  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment was  the  one  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  I  agreed  to  accept  and  to 
make  a  study  of  the  property  tax  matter. 

I  know  that  the  States  need  It.  I  know 
they  need  It  In  Louisiana,  because  they  have 
such  a  confused  property  tax  In  the  State 
that  they  are  not  collecting  what  I  think 
Is  fair  and  equitable. 

I  simply  submit  to  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  debating  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  many  days,  weeks, 
and  months  of  hearing  and  arguments 
the  revenue  sharing  bUl  and  yet,  in 
essence,  the  bill  is  an  adminlstratlcni  bOl 
that  has  been  sent  down  and  the  re- 
sponse we  have  made  to  it  is  a  respon- 
sible response.  But  I  think  we  have  a 


right  and  an  obligation  to  creatively 
think  through  our  problems.  Everyone 
agrees,  and  certainly  the  American  peo- 
ple agree,  that  when  we  come  to  taxa- 
tion, the  real  estate  tax  is  chaotic  and 
something  needs  to  be  done  about  it. 

My  point  is  that  here  Is  a  chance  at 
very,  very  low  cost  to  innovate,  to  create, 
to  do  something  in  response  to  a  demon- 
strated need,  and  to  do  so  not  in  a 
coercive  manner  but  In  a  vray  we  should, 
by  offering  Incentives  for  the  States  to 
take  action. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
states  that  he  knows  the  States  need  this 
kind  of  reform,  and  he  points  to  his  own 
State  as  an  example  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  reform,  I  point  out  there  are  48 
other  States  that  cotUd  make  that  same 
statement.  Only  Oregon  has  gone  all  the 
way.  Possibly  it  was  done  imder  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  when  he  served  as  Gover- 
nor. But  only  one  State  has  done  what  it 
should.  We  are  sasing.  Let  us  sJl  do  it 

The  chairman  has  clearly  by  his  action 
and  words  accepted  the  direct  relevance 
of  property  tax  reform  to  the  concept 
of  revenue  sharing  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  concept  in  TLB..  14370.  The 
Percy-Mathlas  amendment  gets  to  the 
issue  that  Senator  Long  Indicated  Is  the 
important  problem  tn  Louisiana,  prop- 
er^ tax  administration,  lliat  is  what  we 
drive  rig^t  to  the  heart  of.  The  amend- 
ment offers  an  incentive  and  encourages 
the  States  to  adopt  administrative 
reform. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us, 
if  his  amendment  Is  agreed  to,  how  much 
money  goes  to  his  State,  so  we  can  look 
at  It  on  a  State-by-State  bsisis  and  see 
who  gets  how  much? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  When  the  chair- 
man was  away  from  the  Chamber — and 
he  has  not  been  off  the  floor  for  more 
than  a  few  moments  for  days  now — ^I 
Indicated  I  was  very  pleased  in  this  in- 
stance to  say  that  Illinois  would  not  qual- 
ify under  this  amendment.  Only  one 
State  would  do  so.  Oregon  would  Qualify. 


That  Is  the  only  State  that  passed  a 
State  law  that  has  provided  forgiveness 
for  low-income  people,  including  many 
elderly,  when  their  property  taxes  ex- 
ceed a  certain  percentage  of  their  income, 
and  that  is  the  only  State  that  has 
tulopted  the  procedures  that  have  been 
outlined  in  the  Advisory  Commission's 
recommendation  for  a  reform  of  our 
property  taxes.  Eleven  other  States  in- 
stituted rebate  programs  for  low-in- 
come people,  but  no  other  State,  includ- 
ing Illinois,  would  qualify,  and  Illinois 
would  have  to  adopt  the  necessary  prop- 
erty tax  reforms  in  order  to  do  so. 

Payments  would  be  minuscule  to  start 
with.  I  would  say  as  a  maximum  over  the 
next  2  years  the  amount  would  be  $75 
million.  Twelve  States  might  make  re- 
forms In  their  laws  to  make  themselves 
eligible.  I  do  not  know  how  quickly  the 
other  States  would  be  able  to  comply.  I 
know  it  would  take  the  State  of  Illinois 
over  a  year.  I  would  be  willing  to  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  win  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
time  limitation  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  there 
Is  a  1  hour  limitation,  one-half  hour  to 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  on  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognised. 

Mr.  LONG.  One  of  the  problenu  the 
Senator's  amendment  raises  is  that  if  it 
should  benefit  any  State  it  should  be 
Louisiana,  but  it  would  not.  For  examjde, 
we  have  $2,000  homestead  exonptlon. 
B^very  homeowner  Is  entitled  to  an  ex- 
emption of  the  first  $2,000.  My  father 
played  a  leading  role  In  instltuttng  that 
law  in  Louisiana,  but  unfortunately  it 
produced  a  situation  which  is  undesir- 
able in  Louisiana.  Now,  there  is  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  assessments.  Some  ats- 
sessors  have  found  it  politically  advan- 
tageous to  assess  the  excess  over  $1,000 
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at  the  lowest  conceivable  Talue,  and  this 
has  led  to  chaos  to  many  Instances  to 
Louisiana.  ,^       ..        . 

We  Tery  much  need  unlfonnity  oi 
asseasments,  but  I  do  not  thtok  It  Is  an 
answer  to  make  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  tax  aesestor  for  38.000 
units  of  government  to  the  country,  nor 
can  I  see  that  an  answer  has  been  pro- 
vided to  solve  the  problem. 

The  Senator  said  that  this  would  ben- 
efit one  State,  but  If  aU  the  States 
changed  their  laws  so  that  they  came 
under  It,  it  could  cost  $1  billion.  Some- 
thing that  significant  should  require 
considerabl?  study,  and  we  shcsxld  re- 
ceive the  views  of  those  who  have  had 
time  to  thtok  about  It.  We  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  proposal  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  If  this  is  to  be 
done,  there  should  be  a  long-range  pro- 
gram and  more  time  should  be  provided 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  study 
the  matter,  and  so  the  proposal  might 
be  discussed  around  the  Nation  to  see 
what  extent  Governors  and  State  legis- 
latures thtok  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Maybe  this  Is  a  very  fine  Idea  but  this 
is  the  beginning  of  somethtog  that  should 
be  studied.  We  would  be  poorly  advised 
at  this  late  stage  to  commit  ourselves  to 
this  specific  provision  when  the  whole 
Idea  of  the  5-year  period  is  that  we  can 
study  this  and  the  other  proposed  modi- 
flcatlons.  We  would  make  a  mistake  to 
go  toto  this  before  we  have  a  chance  to 
study  It  and  see  how  it  could  be  applied 
nationwide  and  how  much  the  cost 
would  be.  Also,  we  would  want  to  see  to 
what  extent  States  could  conform  their 
laws  suid  also  to  associate  with  this 
measure  to  tocrease  tax  equalization. 

It  Is  a  novel  idea  and  it  has  a  very 
appealing  aspect,  but  I  hope  we  would 
not  permit  ourselves  to  add  it  to  the  bill 
at  this  stage,  because  I  doubt  we  could 
save  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  dlsttogiiished  col- 
league, and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
sees  the  need  for  it. 

I  will  try  to  make  the  potot  that  this 
subject  has  really  been  studied  to  date. 
This  is  no  new  subject.  This  Is  a  subject 
that  has  been  studied  for  a  decade.  The 
very  fact  that  one  State  has  seen  fit  to 
Implement  it  shows  that  fact.  A  uniform 
code  has  been  sought  for  years.  What  we 
need  now  Is  a  carrot.  We  need  some  to- 
ducement  to  get  other  States  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

To  specifically  answer  the  question  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  cost  right 
now  would  be  $10  milUon.  That  Is  the 
cost  that  would  be  tovolved.  because  only 
the  State  of  Oregon  actually  qualifies.  If, 
for  instance,  the  State  of  Ultools  quali- 
fied, and  If  we  had  a  plan  to  work  toward 
It ^i  can  assure  the  distingiiished  Sena- 
tor that  with  this  ktod  of  tocentive  we 
would  be  striving  for  it — ^we  would  then 
be  eligible  for  $30  million  a  year,  because 
it  only  applies  as  a  50-percent  matching 
fund  as  forgiveness  to  low-tocome  renters 
smd  homeownws. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
him  some  of  my  time  if  I  trespass  on  his 
time. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  LONO.  If  we  were  to  apply  It  to 
Louisiana,  oar  people  would  say  that 
does  not  meet  ovu  problem.  In  our  State, 
all  aged  people,  except  those  who  are 
very  aflluent,  pay  no  taxes  on  real  estate. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  in  Louisiana 
already.  Tbe  amendment  Is  not  tailored 
to  our  law.  so  that  we  would  get  no 
benefit  from  it.  I  am  not  sure  we  should, 
but  that  is  Xtaii  of  the  problem. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate wanted  to  do  it.  the  proposal  could 
be  somethtog  which  first  would  be  ottered 
as  a  bill.  Then  I  thtok  every  Senator 
ought  to  be  given  an  opportimity  to  con- 
sult with  his  Governor  and  his  State  leg- 
islative leaders,  to  see  if  they  would  be 
toterested  to  havtog  something  like  this 
implemented.  I  am  sure  some  Senators 
would  not  want  tWs  law  if  it  were  gotog 
to  benefit  every  State  except  their  own, 
or  benefit  half  of  the  States  and  not 
their  own.  I  would  thtok.  if  this  approach 
were  going  to  be  used.  Senators  and 
Representatives  generally  would  like  to 
explore  the  possibility  that  their  States 
would  use  this  approach  or  that  they 
could  conform  to  it.  It  might  be  that  to 
Louisiana  our  law  might  be  amended  to 
conform  with  what  the  Senator  is  pro- 
posing, although  I  believe  we  would  havR 
problems  which  might  require  a  State 
constitutional  amendment. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  subject  of 
revenue  sharing  and  tax  credits  has  been 
discussed,  this  particular  proposal  has 
never  been  studied  by  the  committee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  it,  because  It  has  not 
been  submitted  to  \xs  before. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
not  Insist  upon  It  now,  although  I  shall 
be  happy  to  study  it  and  explore  it  with 
other  States  to  see  what   potential  it 
offers  for  the  future  and  see  If  that  is  the 
direction  to  which  they  want  to  move. 
Mr.  PERCY.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
question  of  whether  this  Is  an  idea  which 
needs  to  be  studied  or  not,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  knows.  I  totroduced 
this  as  a  bill  last  May.  I  testified  on  the 
bUl  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  of  which  the 
Senator  frcan  Matoe  (Mr.  Muskh)  is  the 
chairman.    The    bill    has    been    drawn 
largely  from  the  legislation  suggested  by 
the  Commission  on  Intergovenunental 
Relations.  It  is  available  for  study,  and 
has  been  available  for  study,  for  many 
years,  really.  It  is  a  commission  com- 
posed' of  mayors.  Governors,  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  other  elected  offi- 
cials, and  is  headed  by  Robert  E.  Mer- 
riam.  who  Is  the  chairman.  So  that  it  is 
not  a  new  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ACIR.  to  its  landmark  1963  report  titled 
"The  Role  of  the  States  in  Strengthen- 
tog  the  Property  Taxes."  documented  to 
detail  the  massive  shortcomtogs  of  State 
property  taxation  systems. 

Agato,  to  its  annual  report  to  Congress 
and  the  Nation  of  February  1972  called 
"The  Crisis  Conttoues,"  the  ACIR  agato 
concluded: 

To  be  equitable,  and  to  keep  pace  with 
growing  property  values,  the  property  tax 
requires  a  degree  of  administrative  and  finan- 
cial commitment  that  moet  States  and  lo- 
calltlee  have  been  unwilling  to  give.  Its  ad- 
ministration In  moet  Jurisdictions  is  rtlll 
left  to  officials  whose  principle  qualification 
la  poUtlcal  akiU  at  the  polls  or  political  con- 


tacts— not  a  knowledg*  of  the  techniques  of 
the  i4>pralaal  profeaalon. 


So  that  these  problems  are  extrem^y 
well  known. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  toqulry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  what  v<AtA  was  the 
l-hour    limitation    established?    I   was 
on  the  floor  when  a  unanimous-consent 
request  was  made  that  the  Mathlas- 
Percy  amendment  be  the  order  of  busi- 
ness following  the  Roth  amendment.  I 
had  advised  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  disttoguished  assistant  majority 
leader  that  I  would  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  time  limitation,  but  that  at  least 
1  hour  and  a  half  would  be  required.  We 
know  that  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee is  to  session.  The  Senators  who 
todicated  they  wanted  to  speak  on  this 
amendment  are  not  on  the  floor.  I  feel 
that  an  hour  to  explore  this  idea,  during 
a  luncheon  period,  with  half  the  Sen- 
ators at  a  formal  luncheon,  is  unfair  to 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  that  the  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  wsw  eitered  toto  on 
Monday,  yesterday. 
Mr.  PERCY.  For  all  amendments? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  for 
this  particular  amendment  the  Senator 
is  speaking  of. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  must  have  been  after 
I  left  the  Chamber,  then. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  am  raising  the  question  of 
the  time  limitation  of  1  hour.  When  I  left 
the  Senate  last  night,  when  1  felt  we 
had  concluded  the  discussicai  of  this  mat- 
ter, we  had  put  It  cm  the  agenda  to  follow 
the  Roth  amendment,  but  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  said  he 
did  not  want  a  time  limitation  at  that 
time.  I  said  if  we  had  a  time  limitation, 
I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  it.  but  a 
minimum  of  an  hour  and  a  half  would  be 
required.  Now  I  ftod  that  my  colleagues 
who  wish  to  speak  on  it  are  at  a  policy 
committee  limcheon.  For  us  to  vote  to 
the  middle  of  a  kmcheon  would  go 
against  what  we  try  not  to  do  on  Tues- 
days at  noOTi.  Second,  it  really  prevents 
my  colleagues  who  havte  asked  to  speak 
on  the  amendment  from  comtog  to  and 
doing  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  is  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion about  it?  What  can  we  do  about 
it? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
either  remove  the  time  limitation,  or 
notify  Senators  that  they  must  leave  the 
luncheon  if  they  wish  to  speak,  or  fix  a 
time  certato  at  2 :30.  or  2  hours  from  now, 
and  enter  toto  that  arrangement  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  there  might  be  a 
better  way  to  do  it. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 

on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  nitoois  has  6  mtoutes.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  26  mtoutes. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  some  of  my  time.  I  thtok  it  might 
help  solve  the  Senator's  problem  if  we 
could  lay  this  amendment  twnporarily 
aside,  and  then  I  can  divide  the  time 
evenly  with  the  Senator  as  far  as  the 


time  remalntog  on  this  amendment  is 
concerned.  I  know  the  Senate  is  anxious 
to  act.  I  wonder  if  we  could  lay  It  aside 
and  take  up  something  else  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  may  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  so  we  may  go  to  another 
one.  I  will  give  the  Senator  some  of  my 
time  when  we  take  it  up  s^ato  later. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am  to 
be  limited  to  the  1  hour — and  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  extension  of  the 
time — ^I  might  just  as  well  finish  my  time 
now. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
have  26  mtoutes  and  the  Senator  has  6 
mtoutes.  I  shall  be  glad  to  divide  the  time 
evenly  with  the  Senator,  and  we  will  take 
16  mtoutes  apiece.  Is  that  satisfactory? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  Just  as  soon  finish 
it  now,  if  that  Is  the  limit  of  time,  and 
simply  advise  Senators  that  if  they  wish 
to  speak  they  will  have  to  come  out  of  the 
luncheon. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  be  glad  to  spUt  the 
time  with  the  Senator.  I  understand  his 
problem.  I  have  been  c<xif  routed  with  the 
same  thtog.  I  have  been  speaktog  to 
empty  desks  for  a  week,  so  I  imderstand 
the  problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  we  go  ahead  on  it  and 
we  have  nm  out  of  time  and  one  or  two 
Senators  wish  to  speak  on  it.  would  it 
be  possible  to  get  time  for  them  to  speak? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate. 
Mr.  PERCY.  All  right. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  want  to  go  on 
for  another  hour  or  two,  but  for  10  or 
15  mtoutes,  I  will  cooperate  to  that  ex- 
tent. 
Mr.  PERCY.  AU  right. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from   Louisiana  withdraw  his 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  I  think  the  Senator 
said  that  would  not  help  the  problem, 
so  we  will  Just  proceed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request  at  this  time,  that,  while  the  peo- 
ple at  his  limcheon  are  off  the  fioor. 
without  taktog  time  out  from  either  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  or 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ultools,  I 
may  bnng  up  a  matter  that  has  been 
reported  out  of  committee  by  unanimous 
consent?  We  could,  I  beUeve,  handle  it 
at  tills  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  yield  for  that  purpose, 
provided  it  does  not  come  out  of  the  time 
on  either  side. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Tony  David,  be  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  revenue-sharing  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ills  PZiEBIDINO  OFFICZB.  Is  there 
obJectloQ? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  toay  I  understand 
that  this  will  not  take  vaian  than  one- 
half  hour?  Because  if  tt  takes  more  than 
an  hour  oar  two 

Mr.  BfETCAU.  TwcDty  minutes. 

Mr.  LONO.  An  right. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  'Dan  Chair  bears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordned. 

The  bUl  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (8.  3639)  to  prescribe  certam  stand- 
ards and  procedures  governing  the  estab- 
llshmsnt  and  operation  of  advlaory  commit- 
tees In  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  amend- 
ments on  page  5,  line  3,  after  the  word 
•'such",  to  insert  "advisory";  on  page  12 
line  8,  after  the  word  "until",  to  strike 
out  "a"  and  insert  "an  advisory";  and. 
on  page  20,  line  7,  after  the  word  "is",  to 
strike  out  "contmued"  and  insert  "re- 
newed"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

8.  8529 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Tederal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act". 


FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  1043,  8.  3529. 


mrolNGS  AND  FXTKFOBXS 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
are  numerous  committees,  boards,  commis- 
sions councils,  and  similar  groups  which  have 
been  established  to  advise  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  and  that  they  are  frequently  a  use- 
ful and  beneficial  means  of  furnishing  ex- 
pert advice,  Ideas,  and  diverse  opinions  to  the 
Government. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  the  need  for  many  eTtetlng  advisory 
comnUttees  has  not  been  adequately  estab- 
lished; 

(2)  new  advisory  committees  shovild  be 
established  only  when  they  are  determined  to 
be  essential  and  their  number  should  be  kept 
to  the  minimum  necessary; 

(3)  advisory  committees  shoxild  be  ter- 
minated when  they  are  no  longer  active  or 
no  longer  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  established; 

(4)  uniform  standards  and  procedures  are 
necessary  to  govern  the  establishment,  oper- 
ation, administration,  and  duration  of  ad- 
visory committees; 

(6)  the  Congress  and  the  pubUc  should 
be  kept  fuUy  and  currenUy  Informed  with 
respect  to  the  number,  purpose,  membership, 
activities,  and  cost  of  advisory  committees; 
and 

(6)  the  function  of  sdrlsory  committees 
shaU  be  advisory  only,  and  that  all  matters 
under  their  consideration  shall  be  deter- 
mined. In  accordance  with  law.  by  the  of- 
ficial agency  of  officer  Involved. 

DKFLNITIUNB 

Skc.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
(1 )  the  term  "agency  advisory  omnmlttee" 
means  a  committee,  councU,  board,  oommls- 
Blon,  task  toroe,  or  other  slmUar  group,  or 
any  subcommittee  or  subgroup  tharaof,  which 
la  established  or  organized  under  any  statute 


or  by  the  PreiKtent  or  any  oAov  at  tlia  Oov- 

emmsnt  f or  th«  puzpoM  o(  fumtrtdng  adrtoe, 
recommsiMlatUmB,  or  Inf amatlan  to  any  of- 
ficer or  agency,  or  to  any  sueb  olBoer  or 
agency  and  to  the  Ooogress,  and  whUOi  Is  not 
composed  •wtodUy  ot  oUom  or  emplo^Ms  of 
the  Oovemment: 

(a)  "Presidential  advisory  oommlttae" 
means  a  conunlttee,  council,  board,  commis- 
sion, task  force,  or  other  similar  group,  or  any 
subcomjnlttee  ot  other  subgroup  thereof, 
which  Is  established  or  organised  under  any 
Btotute  or  by  the  Preaklent  for  tt>«  purpose  of 
furnishing  advice,  reoommimrtatlnna,  or  in- 
formation to  the  President  or  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  to  the  President  or  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Congress,  and  which  Is  not  composed 
whoUy  of  oflloen  or  employees  of  the  Oov- 
emment; 

(3)  "advisory  committee"  means  any 
agency  advlaory  committee  or  any  Presklen- 
tlal  advlaory  committee; 

(4)  "IMrector"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

(6)  "agency"  has  the  same  meenlng  as  in 
section  561(1)  of  Utle  5,  UxUted  States  Code; 

(6)  "officer"  has  the  same  meaning  as  In 
section  2104  of  such  title;  amd 

(7)  the  term  "employee"  has  the  same 
m«»^"<"E  as  In  section  3105  of  such  title. 

APPUcaaxuxT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
of  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  each  advlaory 
committee  except  to  the  extent  that  any  Act 
of  Congreae  establishing  any  such  advisory 
committee  speclflcaUy  provides  otberwlee. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  seotlon  6.  noth- 
Ixxg  In  this  Act  ShaU  be  oonatnied  to  apply 
to  any  standing,  special,  or  Joint  ooamlttee 
of  the  Congress,  any  local  etvlc  group  wboee 
primary  function  Is  that  ct  rendartng  a  pub- 
lic servloe  with  respect  to  a  VedHal  program, 
or  any  State  or  local  conunlttee.  oouneU. 
Ooaid.  "fuT* "'*—*'"  I  or  t'mllf  group  estab- 
lished to  advise  or  make  rr^r^''^*'^^"""*  to 
State  or  local  officials  or  agendas. 

uapoNSisajms  or  connisesTrmiT 

BBC.  6.  (a)  In  the  easrdee  oflta  legWatlve 
review  function,  each  itanrttng  oommtttee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Houas  ai  BepieeentatlTW 
ShaU  make  a  continuing  review  of  the  acttv- 
Itlee  of  each  advisory  committee  xtnOar  Its 
jurladlctlc»i  to  determine  whether  such  ad- 
vlaory committee  should  t>e  aholUhed  or 
merged  with  any  other  advlaary  oommlttee. 
whether  the  req>onslbllltlea  of  saflh  advlaory 
committee  should  be  rerlaed^  and  whether 
such  advlaory  committee  perfonae  a  neoee- 
aary  functlaii  not  already  being  parfonned. 
Each  such  standing  oanunlttee  ahaU  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  obtain  the  enactment  of 
legtaUtlwi  necessary  to  carry  out  the  puipoae 
of  this  BUbeectioa. 

(b)  In  considering  legislation  eerohllahlng. 
or  authorizing  the  eetahllshment  of  any 
advisory  committee,  each  standing  conunlttee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlvee  ShaU  determine,  and  report  sucb  deter- 
mination to  the  Senate  or  to  the  Houae  of 
Bepreeentatlves.  as  the  caee  may  be.  whether 
the  functions  of  the  piopoeed  advleory  com- 
nUttee  are  being  or  could  be  performed  by 
one  or  more  agenclee  or  by  an  advlaory  com- 
mittee already  In  exlstenee.  or  by  enlarging 
the  mandate  of  an  existing  advlaory  com- 
mittee. Any  euch  legislation  shall — 

(1)  contain  a  dearly  defined  purpoee  for 
the  advisory  conunlttee: 

(a)  require  that  memberehlp  oC  the  advi- 
sory committee  sbaU  be  repreemtatlve  of 
those  who  have  a  direct  mterast  In  the  pur- 
poee of  such  oommlttee  as  described  In  such 
leglalatlcoi; 

(3)  contain  provisions  authortslng  spe- 
cific appropriations  and  prescribing  the  date 
for  Bubmlaalon  of  any  report,  the  dtnatlon 
of  the  advlaory  oommlttee,  the  pubUoatlon 
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of  npcru  Mid  oUMT  BOAtMlaU.  ud.  whmn 
aipptapnutm,  ttw  MitboclMtton  tor.  uMl  any 
UmltaUoD  upon  Um  um  (rf.  aubpttnas;  uxl 

(4)  oontaln  provltfons  to  Msure  that  Uxe 
MiVmry  oommlttM  «1U  bftT*  adKtuato  staff. 
oOoa  4>aoe,  aad  oCtaar  naouroaa  to  operato 
•ffeottvaly. 

■laroiraxBixjrm  or  thx  fkzsissmt 

Sac.  a  (a)  The  PreaUaat  may  aMlgn  to  the 
DomeaUo  OouncU,  or  »ucb  otlMr  aceney  aa  he 
de«ma  approprlata.  reaponalbrnty  for  eraluat- 
Ing  and  taking  action,  aa  appropriate,  with 
re«>Mt  to  aU  pubUo  rammmiinrtatlona  made 
to  him  by  Prwldentlal  adTlaory  oommltteea. 

(b)  Tha  Domeatlo  Ooundl  or  auch  other 
agency  to  which  tha  Prealdent  haa  aaslgned 
nmonalbUlty  for  any  public  racommanda- 
tiona  of  a  Prealdentlal  adTlaory  committee. 
T^«^ii  tranamlt  to  the  Prealdent  and  to  Oon- 
graaa.  within  six  nvHitha  of  Ita  raceipt  of 
tha  recommendattona,  a  public  report  con- 
taining Ita  Tlawa  on  tha  reccmmandatlona 
and  setting  forth  propoaaU  for  action  with 
respect  to  the  recommendations  or  lU  reasons 
for  proposing  that  no  action  t>a  taken. 
uspoKSiBnJTixa  or  th»  Djaacroa,  omca  of 

ICANAGXUItT    AMD    aUUUKl' 

aao.  7.  (a)  Tha  Director  shaU  eaUbUah  and 
malnUln  within  tha  Office  of  Management 
end  Budget  a  Committee  Management  Secra- 
tarlat,  which  shall  be  responsible  for  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  sdTlsory  committees. 

(b)  The  Director  shall,  immediately  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Institute  a  com- 
prahenslve  review  of  the  actlTltles  and  re- 
sponalbllltles  of  each  adTlaory  committee  to 
determine^ 

(1)  whether  such  committee  la  carrying 
out  Ita  purpoae; 

(3)  whether,  consistent  with  tha  provi- 
sions oS  applicable  statutes,  the  reaponslbUl- 
tlee  assigned  to  It  should  be  revised; 

(3)  whether  It  should  be  merged  with 
other  advisory  oommltteca;   and 

(4)  whether  it  shoxild  be  abollahed. 
The  Director  may  from  time  to  time  requeat 
such  Information  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  subsec- 
tion. Upon  the  completion  of  the  Dlreotor'a 
rvTlew  he  shall  make  recommfinrtatlnna  to 
the  Praaldant,  tha  agency  head,  or  tha  Con- 
gress, as  the  case  may  be,  with  reepect  to 
action  he  bellevaa  should  be  taken.  Thera- 
aftar,  the  director  shall  carry  out  a  atmllar 
review  annually. 

(0)  The  Dlractor  shall  prescribe  admlnls- 
trattva  guidelines  and  management  controla 
applicable  to  advisory  committees,  and,  to 
the  -n^Timiim  extent  feaalble,  provide  advice, 
assistance,  and  guidance  to  advisory  oom- 
mlttaea  to  improve  their  performance.  In 
carrying  out  bia  functions  under  this  sub- 
aection,  the  Db«ctor  shall  conalder  the  rec- 
ommendations of  each  agency  head  with 
respect  to  means  of  Ixxqtrovlng  the  parf  orm- 
anc«  of  advlaory  commlttaes  whoae  duties 
are  related  to  such  agency. 

(d)  (1)  Ttx*  Director,  after  study  and  con- 
sultation with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
shall  astabllsh  guldallnsa  with  reapect  to 
uniform  fair  ratea  of  pay  for  comparable 
services  of  members,  stalls,  and  consultants 
of  advisory  committees  m  a  nianner  which 
gives  appropriate  recognition  to  the  reqx>nsl- 
bllltlsa  and  qualifications  required  and  other 
ralsvant  factora.  Bath  ragulationa  shall  pro- 
vide that— 

(A)  no  member  of  any  advlaory  conunlttee 
or  o<  the  staff  of  any  advisory  committee 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  in  ezc«Bs 
of  the  rate  specified  for  OB-lS  of  the  Oaneral 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  tiUa  6,  United 
Statea  Code;  and 

(B)  such  members,  while  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  away  from  their 
homes  or  ragular  plaoaa  at  buatness,  may  be 
aUowad  traval  expenses.  Inr.lmUng  per  diem 
tn  Ueu  of  subsUtanoe.  as  authorised  by  sec- 


tion 6708  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  for 
persons  employed  IntermitteQtiy  In  the  Gov. 
enunent  ssrvlca. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent— 

(A)  an  individual  who  (without  regard  to 
bis  servlca  with  an  advisory  committee)  is  a 
fuU-time  employee  of  the  United  States,  or 

(B>  an  Individual  who  immediately  be- 
fore his  service  with  an  advlaory  committee 
was  such  an  en^jloyee,  from  receiving  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  at  which  he  otherwise 
would  be  compensated  (or  was  compensated) 
as  a  full-time  employee  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  Include  in  budget 
reoommiendatlons  the  sums  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  expenses  of  advlaory  committees, 
including  the  expenses  for  publication  of  re- 
ports where  appropriate. 

(f)  The   Director   shaU.   not    later   than 
March  31  of  each  year,  transmit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  acUvlUea,  status,  and 
changes  m  the  composition  of  advisory  com- 
mittees during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  be  publlahsd  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  report  shaU  contain  the  name 
of  each  such  advisory  committee,  classified  by 
the  official  or  agency  to  which  it  reports,  the 
date  of  and  authority  for  its  establishment. 
Its  functions,  a  reference  to  the  reports  it  has 
submittal    during    the    preceding    calendar 
year,  a  statement  of  whether  it  Is  an  ad  hoc 
(X  oontmuing  body,  the  dates  of  its  meet- 
ings during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  the 
aames,  addresses,  and  afflliationa  of  lU  cur- 
rent members,  and  the  total  estimated  an- 
nual coat  to  the  United  States  to  fund,  serv- 
ice, supply,  and  maintain  such  committee. 
Such  report  shall  mclude  a  list  of  advisory 
committees  which  the  Dlractor  has  recom- 
mended be  abollahed  together  with  his  rea- 
sons therefor,  together  with  an  account  of 
any  action  taken.  Tbe  Director  shall  exclude 
from  this  report  any  Information  which,  in 
his  Judgment,  may  compromise  the  national 
security,  and  he  shall  Include  In  such  report 
a  statement   that  such  Information  is  ex- 
cluded. 


RSSFOMsnaLxnxs  or  aqbmct  bkads 
Sk.  8.  (a)  Each  agency  head  shall  establi^ 
uniform  administrative  guidelines  and  man- 
agemant  controls  for  agency  advisory  com- 
mittees established  by  that  agency  head, 
which  ShaU  be  consistent  with  directives  of 
the  Director  under  section  7.  A  uniform  In- 
formational system  relating  to  agency  ad- 
visory committees  and  their  operation  shall 
be  malntamed  within  each  agency. 

(b)  ISach  agency  head  sbaU  designate  an 
Advisory  Committee  Management  Ofllcer  who 
shall— 

(1)  exercise  control  and  supervision  over 
the  establishment,  procedures,  and  accom- 
plishments of  agency  advlaory  ccMnmlttees 
established  by  that  agency; 

(3)  assemble  and  maintain  the  reports, 
records,  and  other  papers  of  any  such  com- 
mittee during  Its  existence;  and 

(3)  carry  out,  on  behalf  of  that  agency, 
the  provisions  of  section  558  of  titie  5,  United 
Statee  Code,  with  respect  to  such  reports, 
records,  and  other  papers. 

ESTABLISHMKNT  AND  PTTRPOSX  Or  ADVISOST 

coMicrrTEXS 

Skc.  9.  (a)  No  advisory  committee  shall  be 
establislMd  unless  such  estabUahment  is — 

(1)  specifically  authorUed  by  statute  or 
by  the  President;  or 

(3)  determined  as  a  matter  of  f(»inal  rec- 
c«rd,  by  the  head  of  the  agency  Involved  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  with  timely 
notica  published  In  the  Mderal  Register,  to 
be  in  the  public  Interest  In  connection  with 
the  performance  of  duties  imposed  on  that 
agency  by  law. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
by  statute  or  Presidential  directive,  advisory 
committees  shall  be  utllleed  solely  for  ad- 


visory functiooa.  Datarmlnatiana  of  sctloii 
to  be  taken  and  policy  to  be  «q»«8sed  with 
respect  to  matters  upon  which  an  advisory 
committee  reports  or  makes  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  made  solely  by  the  President  or 
an  ofllcer  of  the  Qovemmmit. 

(c)  No  advisory  commltUa  ahaU  meet  or 
take  any  action  until  an  advlaory  commtttae 
charter  has  been  fUed  wltb  (1)  the  Dlreotar, 
In  the  case  of  Presidential  advisory  commit- 
tees or  (3)  with  the  head  oi  the  agency  to 
whom  any  agency  advisory  committee  re- 
ports and  with  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tivea  which  have  leglslativa  ]\irlBdictloa 
over  such  agency.  Such  charter  shall  contatai 
the  following  information: 

(A)  the  conunittee's  ofllcial  designation; 

(B)  the  committee's  objectives  and  the 
scope  of  its  activity; 

(C)  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  the 
committee  to  carry  out  its  purposes; 

(D)  the  agency  or  offlcial  to  whom  the 
committee  reports: 

(E)  the  agency  re^x>nslbla  for  providing 
the  necessary  support  for  the  committee; 

(F)  a  description  of  tha  dutiea  for  whldk 
the  committee  U  reeponslbla,  and,  if  such 
duties  are  not  solely  advisory,  a  specification 
of  the  authority  for  such  functions; 

(0)  the  estimated  annual  operating  coats 
In  dollars  and  man-years  for  such  conuntt- 
t«e: 

(H)  the  estimated  number  and  frequency 
of  committee  meetings; 

(1)  tbe  conunlttea's  termbuition  date,  if 
less  t>'*"  two  years  from  tbe  date  of  the 
committee's  establishment;  and 

(J)  the  date  the  charter  ia  filed. 
A  copy  of  any  such  charter  shall  also  be 
furnished  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
AovisoaT  comcirm  nocxonxKs 

Sxc.  10.  (a)(1)  Bach  advlaory  commlttes 
meeting  shall  be  open  to  tha  public. 

(3)  Timely  notice  of  each  such  meeting 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  the  Directtw  shall  prescribe  regiilations 
to  provide  for  other  types  of  public  notice 
to  insmre  that  aU  Interested  peraona  are  no- 
tified of  such  meeting  prior  thereto. 

(3)  Interested  persona  shall  be  permitted 
to  attend,  appear  before,  or  file  statements 
with  any  advisory  committee,  subject  to  such 
re««>nable  rtiles  or  regulatlaos  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  records,  rq;>ort8,  transcripts,  min- 
utes, appendixes.  woi*lng  papers,  drafts, 
studies,  agenda,  or  other  documents  which 
were  made  available  to  or  prepared  for  or  by 
each  advisory  committee  shall  be  available 
for  public  Inspection  and  copying,  at  a  single 
location  In  the  offices  of  tha  advisory  com- 
mittee or  the  agency  to  which  the  advisory 
committee  reports  until  tha  advisory  com- 
mittee ceases  to  exist. 

(c)  Transcripts  or  mlnntea  of  each  meeting 
of  each  advisory  committee  shall  be  kept 
and  shall  contain  a  record  of  the  persons 
present,  a  description  of  matters  discussed 
and  conclusions  reached,  and  copies  of  all 
reports  received,  Issued,  or  approved  by  sudx 
advisory  committee.  The  accuracy  of  all  min- 
utes shall  be  certified  by  tha  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee. 

(d)(1)  Subaactitms  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  not  »pply  to  any  advisory 
committee  meeting  which  the  President,  or 
the  head  of  the  agency  to  which  the  advisory 
committee  reports,  determtoes  Is  concerned 
with  matters  referred  to  in  section  653(b) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  Any  such  de- 
termination shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be 
published  prior  to  the  meeting  In  the  Federal 
Register  together  with  the  reasons  for  such 
determination. 

(3)  A  verbatim  transcript  shall  be  taken 
of  any  meeting  to  which  8ul)6ectlons  (a), 
(b) .  and  (e)  of  this  section  do  not  apply. 

(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  determlna- 
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tIM  by  tba  Praatrtant  or  by  tha  head  of 
M  agency  under  thla  subaection  may  fUa 
an  aotioa  xauSmr  aaetion  663(a)  (8)  of  title  5. 
nitted  atataaOoda. 

(e)  Advlaory  onmmlttafa  ahall  not  hold 
ggj  meatinfa  azoept  at  the  call  of.  or  with 
tto  advance  approval  of.  a  designated  Oov- 
aoBwnt  offlcial  and  in  the  case  of  agency 
aAftoc-y  cununlttaea,  with  an  agenda  ap- 
piovra  by  auoh  offlcial. 

{tf  (1)  lliare  shall  be  designated  an  ofBcer 
or  employee  to  chair  or  attend  each  meeting 
of  each  advisory  committee.  The  officer  or 
laoployee  so  designated  is  authorised,  when- 
if«t  he  determines  it  to  bf  in  the  public 
iutwest,  to  adJoTim  any  such  meeting.  No 
edvliory  conomlttee  shall  conduct  any  meet- 
U^  in  the  absence  of  that  officer  or  employee. 
(3)  No  advisory  committee  shall  receive, 
aoovlle,  or  dlaflUM  Information  concerning 
the  current  or  projected  oommardal  cq;>era- 
ticii  of  Identified  business  enterprlsea.  Whan 
ever  It  appears  to  the  officer  or  emitloyaa  dea- 
Ignated  imder  paragraph  (1)  that  such  In- 
(ormation  la  being  received,  oon^iled,  or 
tteuased,  he  ahall  promptly  adjourn  such 
meeting. 

Avtn.THn,rrT  or  XBAMScaiPTa 
Sbc.  11.  (a)  Except  where  prohibited  by 
eontractual  agreements  entered  into  prior  to 
tbe  eSectlve  date  of  this  Act,  agencies  and 
advisory  conunlttees  shall  make  available  to 
toy  person,  at  actual  cost  of  duplication, 
eopiss  of  transcripts  of  agency  proceedings 
or  sdvlsory  oonunlttee  meetings.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
funds  received  u  nrter  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  tn  the  Treasury  at  the  United 
States  and  credited  to  the  ^proprlation  of 
the  agency  or  advisory  ccomUttee  mvdved. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section  "agency  pro- 
ceeding" means  any  procee.Ung  as  defined 
tn  section  661(13)  of  titie  6,  United  Statea 
Code. 

coixxcnoN  or  intobicatioit 
Sac.  13.  Section  3609  <^  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
before  the  wwds  "A  Fe<leral  agency"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tha  following 
saw  subsections: 

"(b)  A  determination  of  disapproval  by 
tbe  Director  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  full 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(c)  Any  collection  of  Information  which 
bas  been  referred  to  the  Director  of  the 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  for  his 
^iproval  under  section  3606  of  this  title  or 
voder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  acted  upon  within  ninety  days  or  such 
approval  shall  be  presumed." 

riBCAL  AND  ADimnaxBATiva  raOVIBIOMS 
Sac.  13.  (a)  Each  agency  ahall  keep  records 
■s  will  fully  disclose  the  disposition  of  any 
funds  which  may  be  at  the  "^^qf^i^l  of  agency 
advisory  committees  It  estabUshea  or  which 
nport  to  It,  and  the  nature  and  eztMit  of  the 
advisory  committee's  aetlvltiea  In  carrying 
oat  Its  functiotu.  The  Administrator  of  Oen- 
val  Services  shall  nnntnt^i-n  mch  records  with 
n^tect  to  Presidential  advisory  oommltteea. 
The  ComptroUer  General  of  tha  United 
States,  or  any  of  his  authorised  repreeenta- 
ttves,  shall  have  access,  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination,  to  any  aucb  records. 

(b)  Each  agency  ahall  be  responsible  for 
providing  support  services  for  each  agency 
idvlsory  committee  eetabUahed  by  or  report- 
ing to  it  imless  the  establlahlng  authority 
IBovldes  otherwise.  Where  any  such  advlaory 
omunlttee  reports  to  more  than  one  agency, 
"f^y  one  agency  shall  be  responsible  for  sup- 
port services  at  any  one  time.  In  tha  caae  of 
^SBldentlal  advisory  oommlttass.  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  provided  by  the  Ganaral  Bervlcea 
Administration. 

(c)  Each  advisory  committee  la  authortsed 
to  request  from  any  agency  any  Information 
tt  deems  neceasary  to  carry  out  Ita  functlona. 
and  each  agency  la  authorlaad  to  tumldi 
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aueh  Information  to  auch  advlaory  commlttaa 
upon  an  official  raqueat  theiator. 
AmjaotLT  coMMrma  ExroBxa  aim  ozsst 


Sxc.  14.  (a)  Not  later  than  thirty  daya  attar 
the  tranamiaalon  of  any  r^ort  by  an  adTlaory 
committee,  that  commlttaa  ahall  tranamlt  to 
the  Library  of  Congraas  not  lass  than  alx  oop- 
iss  of  auch  report.  Upon  tha  tasmtnatlon  of 
any  advisory  committee  auch  oommtttae  ahall 
transmit  to  that  Library  ooplaa  of  auch  re- 
ports, racorda.  tranacrlpta.  appandlzaa,  work- 
ing papers,  drafts,  atudlaa,  agenda,  or  other 
documenta  aa  the  Librarian  of  Congreaa  may 
request.  For  the  purpose  ai  this  auhaectlon. 
the  Librarian  of  Gongraaa  ahall  have  full  ac- 
ceaa  to  the  recorda  and  papcia  of  each  ad- 
visory oommtttae. 

(b)  The  Llbcartan  of  Gongraaa  ahaU  aa- 
tabllah  a  depoaltory  for  aU  reporta  and  other 
rr(q»»,^«i»  received  by  him  under  thla  aaetion. 
All  a\ich  reports  and  "'^**'*^»  ahall  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  and  copying,  ex- 
cept that  the  Librarian  shall  aatabllab  proce- 
dures to  restrict  such  avallablUty  In  the  case 
of  any  reports  or  other  materlaJa  which  are 
classified. 

TBUCZNATXON  or  ADvisosT  coicMiiriaa 

Sac.  16.  (a)  (1)  Each  advisory  conmilttee 
which  is  In  existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  terminate  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31, 1973.  umesB — 

(A)  in  the  caae  of  an  advlaory  conunlttee 
established,  by  the  President  or  an  offlcer  of 
the  Government,  such  advisory  committee  Is 
renevred  by  the  President  or  that  offloer  by 
appropriate  action  prior  to  December  SI. 
1973  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  advisory  committee 
established  by  an  Act  of  Congreaa,  auch 
termination  ia  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 

(3)  Each  advisory  committee  eatabUahed 
after  such  effective  date  ahall  terminate  not 
later  than  the  eviration  of  the  two-year 
period  l>eglnnlng  on  the  date  of  Ita  estab- 
lishment unless — 

(A)  in  the  caae  of  an  advlaory  oonunlt- 
tee established  by  tbe  President  or  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Government  such  advisory  com- 
mittee Is  renewed  by  the  President  or  that 
ofllcer  by  appropriate  action  prior  to  the  end 
of  su<^  period;  or 

(B)  In  tbe  caae  of  an  advlaory  committee 
eatabUahed  by  an  Act  of  Congreaa.  auch 
termination  is  otherwise  provided  for  by 
law. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  the  renewal  of  any  advisory 
committee,  such  advisory  committee  shall  file 
a  cliarter  In  accordance  with  section  9(c). 

(3)  Any  advisory  committee  established  by 
an  Act  of  Congreas  shall  file  a  dutfter  In 
accordance  with  such  section  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  each  successive  two-year  period 
following  the  date  of  enactment  at  the  Act 
establishing  such  advlaory  committee. 

(3)  No  advisory  committee  required  under 
this  subsection  to  file  a  charter  ahall  take 
any  action  (other  than  preparation  and  fil- 
ing of  such  charter)  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  charter  la  filed. 

(c)  Any  advlaory  committee  which  la 
renewed  by  the  President  or  any  officer 
of  the  Oovemmant  may  be  eontinuad 
only  for  successive  two-year  periods  by  ^- 
proprlate  action  taken  by  the  Praaldant  or 
that  offioar  prior  to  the  date  on  which  auch 
advlaory  committee  would  otherwlaa  termi- 
nate. 

arracTiva  baxk 

Sk.  16.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
7(b).  this  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  expiration  of  ninety  daya  fcdlowlng  the 
date  of  enactment. 

(b)  The  report  required  under  section 
7(f)  shall  be  first  transmitted  not  later  than 
March  31  of  the  year  following  the  first  full 
calendar  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


TtM  FBESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tb^  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  U  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  £.  Wlnslow 
Turner  of  tbe  staff  ot  the  Committee  on 
Qovemment  OperaUons  may  be  iireeait 
in  the  Chamber  dozing  the  cnnHlrifrattnn 
of  this  measure. 

Ihe  FBESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  reported  unsnimoiinly  fay  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmoit  Operations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  bill,  goveminf  the 

establishment  and  operatkoii  of  Qovem- 
ment advisory  ctnnmlttees,  originated 
from  three  sepanUe  bills  that  were  in- 
troduced in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  one  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  RozB).  one  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PzacY),  and  one  that 
I  introduced. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  contdts  of 
this  bill  are  from  Senator  PsacY's  own 
bill,  which  was  introduced  subsequent  to 
our  other  bills;  but  it  takes  tbe  best  parts 
of  all  three  bills  and  inc<ui7orates  them 
into  ""<^  piece  of  legislation. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  bUl  was  re- 
ported unanimously  from  the  Cominittee 
on  Government  Operations.  It  was 
cleared  by  the  leadership  on  Uie  minority 
side,  and  has  been  cleared  with  ail  Sen- 
ators involved  and  concerned. 

The  legislatlai  is  the  result  of  exten- 
sive hearings  in  both  the  91st  and  92d 
Congress,  and  is  based  upon  a  con^re- 
hensive  investigation  of  the  problems  of 
advisory  committees  conducted  by  the 
subcommittees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  bill  has  been  reported 
imanlmously  by  the  full  Government  Op- 
erations Cominittee. 


The  punxne  of  S.  3529  is  to  accompllrti 
the  following  objectives:  To  strengthen 
the  authority  of  CTongress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  limit  the  use  of  Federal 
advisory  committees  to  those  tliat  are 
necessary  and  serve  an  essential  purpose ; 
to  provide  uniform  standards  for  the 
creation,  (deration,  and  management  of 
such  committees;  to  provide  that  the 
Congress  end  the  public  are  kept  fully 
and  currently  informed  as  to  the  num- 
ber, purposes,  membership,  and  costs  of 
advisory  committees,  including  their  ac- 
complishments; and  to  assure  that  the 
funetitfis  of  Federal  advisory  committees 
shall  be  advisory  only  and  that  all  mat- 
ters under  their  consideration  shaU  be 
determined  solely  by  Federal  ofWclalB  and 
agencies. 

Under  8.  3529,  advisory  committeea  in- 
clude such  committees,  oouncQs,  boards. 
commissioQs,  task  forces,  or  dmHar 
groups,  which  are  established  or  orga- 
nized under  a  statute  or  by  the  President 
or  an  otHceT  of  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  advice,  and  which 
are  not  composed  ^^loUy  of  emidotyees  of 
the  Federal  Government — ^that  is,  pobllc 
advisory  committees. 

Among  other  things: 

It  requires  Congress  to  make  a  con- 
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ttaialoc  review  of  existing  advisory  com- 
mittees to  determine  which  should  be 
abolished,  merged,  or  revised,  and  to 
follow  certato  gnlddlnes  In  the  creation 
of  any  new  committees. 

It  reiiulres  the  OMB  to  Institute  a 
similar  comprehensive  review  of  advisory 
committees  and  recommend  changes  to 
the  President;  to  prescribe  administra- 
tive guidelines  and  management  con- 
trols; and  to  report  aimually  to  Congress 
on  the  activities,  status,  and  dianges.  In- 
cluding costs,  of  such  committees. 

It  authorises  the  President  to  assign 
responsibility  for  evaluation  and  action 
on  recommendations  of  Presidential  ad- 
visory committees,  and  to  report  on  the 
dl8posltl<ffl  of  such  recoomiwidations. 

It  provldee  for  uniform  procedures  to 
the  estabttshment  and  conduct  of  ad- 
visory committees.  These  include  the  m- 
ing  of  a  cwnmlttee  charter,  refiulremeats 
of  notice  and  public  access  to  meetings 
and  records,  subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions, and  the  monitoring  of  such  meet- 
ings by  a  Qovcmment  employee. 

It  provides  for  the  opportunity  for 
advisory  committee  meetings  to  be  closed 
where  they  deal  with  matters  exempted 
from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

It  provides  for  the  termlnatirai  of  ad- 
visory committees  after  2-year  periods. 
subject  to  formal  r«aewal  under  certain 
procedures. 

I  would  like  to  emphaslae  at  the  out- 
set that  many  of  the  numerous  advisory 
committees,  boards,  commissions,  and 
slmUar  groupe  have  provided  a  useful 
and  beneficial  means  at  furnishing  ex- 
pert advice,  ideas,  and  diverse  opinions. 
It  Is  not  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to 
impair  this  useful  function  where  its 
eesentlaJlty  has  been  denuxistrated. 

However,  evidence  obtained  during 
public  hearings  both  by  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  clearly  indicates  that 
there  are  a  large  and  undetermined 
number  of  advisory  committees  which 
bave  outlived  their  usefulness  and  must 
be  either  reorganized  or  eliminated.  Un- 
fwtunately.  neither  the  Federal  agencies, 
nor  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  nor  the  Congress,  has  thus  far 
developed  any  effective  mechanism  for 
separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  for 
nv>nitr»ring  advlsory  committee  effective- 
ness, for  assuring  their  usefulness,  for 
coordinating  their  work  products,  or  for 
preventing  creation  of  unnecessary  or 
duplicating  committees,  and  thus  reduc- 
ing their  cost  to  Oovemment. 

Further  evidence  has  shown  that  there 
exists  a  tendency  among  advisory  com- 
mittees to  operate  in  a  closed  environ- 
ment, permitting  little  opportunliy  for 
the  public  to  be  informed  of  their  delib- 
erations and  recommendations,  and  of 
the  materials  and  information  on  which 
they  rely.  This  provides  a  suspicion,  de- 
served or  not.  that  advisory  committees 
hold  a  privileged  seat  in  the  decision- 
making iMXwefis.  and  may  exert  certain 
subjective  influencee  upcm  the  decision- 
maker which  are  not  necessarily  best  for 
the  public  interest 

llius,  the  legislation  provides  both  a 
housekeeping  function  in  tha  Interests 
of  efUciency  and  economy  in  Government 
and  a  fimctlon  of  diariosure  and  objec- 


tive counsel — so  that  the  public  will  know 
what  advice  their  Government  is  getting, 
and  how  they  might  add  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  Information  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  objective  of  efBciency  and  economy 
because  I  ^h<"it  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  argiunents  in  favor  of  its 
enactment. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations counted  over  1,500  such  advisory 
bodies  at  the  Federal  level,  costing  the 
taxpayer  about  $65  minion  annually,  with 
a  total  committee  membership  of  over 
20,000  Individuals  and  an  assigned  staff 
of  some  4,400  persons.  But  these  figures 
are  conservative,  tatoen  only  from  an- 
swers to  the  subcommittee  survey.  Esti- 
mates range  up  to  3,200  interagency  and 
advisory  committees  running  over  $100 
million  a  year. 

The  committee  revealed  that  many  ad- 
visory groups  existed  In  name  only;  their 
reports  were  ignored  or  forgotten,  their 
xnlssions  were  ill-defended,  leading  to 
duplication  and  the  loss  of  time  and 
money;  and  their  membership  lacked 
objectivity  as  well  as  the  balanchig  of 
geographic  and  public  interests.  Some 
advisory  committees  were  asked  to  make 
judgments  on  matters  wiiich  regulatory 
agencies  were  given  their  own  expert 
staff  and  authorities  to  resolve.  Others 
were  sparsely  fimded  and  Infrequently 
csOled  Into  session,  rendering  no  mean- 
ingful advice  or  information.  One  agen- 
cy, after  establishing  a  central  manage- 
ment review  mechanism,  was  able  to 
abolish  125  of  its  advisory  committees 
in  9  months. 

The  committee  found  that  Congress 
has  never  made  a  sustained  Inquiry  into 
the  operations  of   advisory  and  inter- 
agency committees  from  the  standpoint 
of  Government  efQclency  and  economy, 
nor  has   it   established   any   guidelines 
for  itself  in  authorizing  the  use  of  such 
committees.  It  found  further  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  de- 
spite a  1962  Executive  Order  No.  11007 
and  several  BOB  memoranda,  has  not 
carried    on    adequate    supervisory    and 
managerisd  role  with  respect  to  advisory 
committees,   nor   has   OMB   made   any 
comprehensive  review  as  to  the  number 
and  relative  value  of  such  committees. 
Further,  the  committee  found,  among 
other  things,  that  some  Presidential  ad- 
visory committees,  in  particular,  lacked 
adequate  administrative  guidelines  and 
any  mechanism  for  evaluation  and  fol- 
lowup  of  their  public  reports  and  recom- 
mendations, including  what  action  was 
taken  by  the  Executive — positive  or  neg- 
ative— on  such  recommendations. 

These  are  problems  that  have  grown 
over  time.  They  are  not  the  fault  of  any 
one  Chief  Executive  or  administration. 
They  are  the  result  of  a  system  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  which  must  be  reformed  and  made 
more  effective. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
4383,  the  Federal  Advisory  Conunittee 
Stamdards  Act,  which  in  large  measirre 
covers  the  same  ground  as  S.  3529.  We 
are  very  close  to  detreloplng  some  critical- 
ly needed  legislation  here,  and  it  is  my 
urgent  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
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this  bill  so  that  we  c«n  complete  our 
task  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  them  are  committee 
amendments.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ask  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendmmU 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  amendment.  This  is  an 
amendment  that  was  requested  by  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  Mr.  McClellah, 
who  received  a  letter  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  suggesting  such  an 
amendment.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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On  page  4.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph:  "(b)  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  an  advlaory 
committee  which  furnUhes  advice  or  rae- 
onunendatlona  only  with  respect  to  natlODal 
security  or  Intelligence  matters." 

On  page  4.  on  line  IS,  change  "(b)"  to 
"(c)". 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  amendment  wew  agreed  to. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  to 
Senator  McClellan  from  the  CIA,  dated 
July  18,  1972,  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ckmtrai.  lyntT.i.TnFNOi  Aokmct, 
Washington,  D.O..  July  18, 1972. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCt.w.t.aw, 
Chainnan,  Committee  an  Government  Oper- 
ations,    U.S.    Senate,    Wathington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Mb.  Chaisman:  We  wish  to  sub- 
mit the  views  oX  this  Agency  on  8.  3529,  92ii(l 
Congrees,  a  bUl  "To  proecrlbe  certain  stuul- 
ards  and  proceditres  governing  the  eatablUti- 
ment  and  operation  of  advisory  committees 
in  the  Federal  Govemznant,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

In  its  preaent  form,  8.  3629  raises  serertl 
problems  for  the  Agency.  The  provlalona  of 
most  concern  are  the  requirements : 

(a)  To  pubUclze  the  existence  of  an  ad- 
visory committee;  

(b)  To  file  with  the  Library  of  Oongreas 
a  committee  charter  involving  information 
on  the  committee's  objective  and  scope  of  ac- 
tivity and  a  deecription  of  Ita  duties; 

(0)  To  file  committee  reports  with  tlw 
Library  of  Ckingress; 

(d)  To  provide  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress committee  recorita,  transcripts,  work- 
ing papers,  drafts,  studies  and  other  docu- 
ments upon  a  conunittee '8  termination; 

(e)  To  audit  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
committee's  activities  by  the  ComptroUer 
Qeneral.  and 

(f)  To  make  a  determination  in  writing 
and  publish  It  In  the  Federal  Register  prior 
to  each  meeting  which  is  to  be  closed  to  the 
public  and  for  which  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  are  not  to  be  available  upon  the 
request  of  any  person  because  of  security 
considerations. 


Xbe  National  Security  Aot  of  1B47  requires 

this  Agency: 

^T>o  correlate  and  evaluate  IntelUgenoe  re- 
lating to  the  national  security,  and  provide 
tor  the  appropriate  dissemination  of  such 
inteaigenoe  within  the  Gtovernment  usln« 
•h«e  appropriate  existing  agencies  and  fa- 
olUUes..."  (50U.S.C.  403). 

In  order  to  correlate  and  evaluate  foreign 
inteUlgence  information.  It  Is  neceasary  to 
obtain  advice  and  recommendations  from  di- 
verse sources,  frequently  using  the  oommit- 
tM  system  for  this  purpose.  Theee  committees 
txt  usuaUy  oompoeed  solely  of  Federal  em- 
Biovees  and  officers  but  a  number  have  rep- 
jLenUtiveB  from  the  private  sector  as  weU. 
In  both  cases,  however,  their  work  involves 
aBMltlve  matters  dlrecUy  bearing  upon  a 
rtatutory  requirement: 

"That  the  Director  df  Central  IntelUgenoe 
glMkU  be  reeponaible  for  protecting  Intrill- 
oence  soiuxjes  and  methods  from  unauthor- 
Sad  dlficlosure;  .  .  ."  (50  U.a.C.  403) . 

It  Lb  believed  tha*  the  requirements  of  a. 
3539  previously  noted  could  conflict  both 
with  the  statutory  responslbUity  to  protect 
intelligence  sources  and  methods  and  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Act  of  1949  which  exempt  this  Agency 

••The  provisions  of  any  other  law  which  re- 
milre  the  publication  or  disclosure  of  the  or- 
ttnlzallon,  functions,  names,  official  titles, 
IJoij-les  or  numbers  of  personnel  employed 
by  the  Agency  .  .  ."  (60  U.8.C.  403g) . 

It  18  clear  from  the  hearings  before  your 
Committee  on  legislation  similar  to  3.  3629 
that  the  principal  objective  of  the  leglsla- 
tion  is  to  assure  that  advisory  commltteM 
operate  in  the  public  interest.  In  the  case  of 
oommltiees  dealing  exclusively  with  sensitive 
national  security  and  foreign  inteUigenoe 
matters.  It  t^pears  that  the  public  interest 
U  best  served  by  protecting  their  endeavors 
in  Une  with   the   provisions  of  law   noted 

*  In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  la  recommended 
Uiat  8.  3529,  or  any  almUar  legislation  report- 
ad  out  by  your  Committee,  oontaln  a  provi- 
sion similar  to  that  which  appears  in  8.  1637. 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Metcalf 
on  22  April  1971,  as  foUows: 
"appucabiutt 

•Sec  4.  This  Act  shaU  not  apply  to  an  ad- 
visory committee— (1)  which  fumiahee  ad- 
vice or  recommendations  only  with  respect  to 
national  security  or  InteUigenoe  matters;  ... 

We  wUl  be  happy  to  provide  any  additional 
Information  that  your  Committee  may  re- 
quest. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  Is  no  objeotion 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Helscs, 

Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

On  whose  time  is  this  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  20  minutes  al- 
lotted to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  that  amendment 
had  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,   as  I 

understand,  I  have  20  minutes  on  the 

entire  bill.  I  have  offered  an  amendment, 

and  it  has  been  disposed  of.  I  think  the 
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Senator  from  New  York  wants  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  is 
not  in  order.  A  quorum  call  Is  in  progress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  '^^hat  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKB.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmoit  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  the  period,  and 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  ",  pro- 
vided however  that  the  proviaionB  of  this  aot 
shall  not  apply  to  any  advisory  commlttaa 
established  for  or  utilized  by  the  Federal  Be- 
serve  System." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem which  points  out  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  due  to  an  open  market 
and  other  operations,  much  as  it  sym- 
pathizes with  the  purposes  of  this  bill, 
simply  cannot  have  the  Federal  Reserve 
Advisory  Council  within  that  same  cate- 
gory. It  is  fine  to  live  in  a  fish  bowl,  but 
everyone  knows  the  si>eculatlon,  finan- 
cial, and  otherwise,  which  goes  on  aroimd 
the  world  respecting  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  operations.  In  order  to  have  an 
advisory  council  at  all,  which  would  be 
very  useful  to  them,  they  simply  have  to 
ask  to  be  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

They  point  out  that  the  expoises  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Council  are  paid 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  out  of 
their  own  earnings.  They  really  do  not 
represent  a  charge  upon  the  Government. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  addressed  to  Senator  McCisllan, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  dated  June  2, 
1972,  t>e  printed  in  the  Rccors  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooed, 
as  follows: 

Pkdxhai.  Bxsoitx  Srsxaic, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  2,  t972. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCunxAif , 
Chairman,  Coinmittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, U3.  Serutte,  Washington,  DXJ. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman;  I  am  writing  In  the 
hope  that  when  your  Committee  oonslderB 
pending  bills  relating  to  advisory  commit- 
tees you  wUl  take  Into  account  problama 
that  these  bills  poae  In  relation  to  tbs  Vad- 
eral  Advisory  CouncU.  The  FAC  waa  created 
in  1913  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  Is  a 
valuable  component  of  the  Federal  Baaerve 
system.  It  is  composed  of  twelve  members, 
one  from  each  Federal  Baaerve  Dlstnot, 
elected  by  the  Federal  Baaerve  Banks.  The 
statute  provides  that  tha  PAC  shall  meet  at 
least  four  times  a  year,  but  additional  meet- 
ings may  be  caUed  by  the  Federal  Beaarre 
Board  or  at  the  FAC's  own  inltlativB. 

As  I  understood  them,  the  bills  now  tmder 
consideration,  8.  3629  and  HJl.  4888,  bava 
two  general  objactlvea:  to  eliminate  uimaoaa- 


aary  expenditures  of  appn^rlatad  funds  In 
connection  with  adriBory  commltteaa  and  to 
aaaura  opanneas  in  the  oparations  al  advisory 
rommlttaaa. 

Tlia  modast  azpansaa  of  tba  FAO  are  paM 
by  tha  FMaral  naaaiva  Baolta  out  of  tbalt 
aarolngs.  ainoa  the  FAC  doaa  not  uaa  aiipro- 
prlatad  funds.  It  sliould  not  be  «ub)wt  to 
guidallnaa  aatabllabed  by  ttia  Offloa  at  Kan- 
agamant  and  Budget  govacnlog  ttia  uaa  tA 
9Uoh  funds.  Similarly,  subjaottng  tbe  FAC 
to  aAO  audit,  as  saaOon  10(d)  of  HJft.  4888 
would  do,  is  botli  unnaoaaaary  and  In  oonlUot 
with  tba  piooadurea  eatabUaheA  tmdar  the 
FKlwal  Baaarva  Aot  for  auditing  tba  azpandl- 
turaa  of  the  Federal  naaarra  Systam. 

The  provisions  of  a.  8830  and  HJEL  4888  re- 
garding pvibUo  disclosure  of  the  pzooaadtngs 
of  the  FAC  could  alao  prove  troutdaaoma. 
Slnoe  tha  FAC's  dlseuask>as  cover  a  number 
of  subjects  such  as  monetary  policy,  tha  in- 
ternational payments  system,  and  liquidity 
oondlttona  In  the  banlHrig  ajatam.  prematun 
pubUoatlon  of  views  oandldly  wvpraaaart  at 
FAO  maat.lngs  could  prove  harmful.  Dlaous- 
Blon  at  theae  mtmt.irtga  is  ixow  full  and  frank 
and  would  be  sartously  Inhibited  if  tha  xnsat- 
Ings  were  open  to  the  public,  as  provided  in 
S.  3629,  or  even  if  minutea  of  the  maettngs 
were  published,  as  provided  in  H.B.  4S8S. 

Tha  House  Committee  on  Oovernmant  Op- 
erations included  in  HJi.  4883  a  provlslan  ex- 
cluding from  coverage  tha  Advisory  Oom- 
mlttaa  on  Intatgovanunantal  R^Uttons.  In 
raoognltlon  of  "its  unique  oharaoter."  We  ba- 
lleve  that  the  Federal  Advisory  Commlttaa  Is 
alao  unique,  and  for  the  reasons  outlined  In 
this  letter,  we  hope  that  it  will  also  ba  ex- 
cluded from  any  bill  your  Commlttaa  reports 
to  the  Senate. 

Sinoeraly  youia, 

Abthxtr  F.  BuHifa. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  hope  the  author  of  the 
bill  will  find  the  amendment  satisfactory. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  important  considerations  in  this  bill 
that  provide  for  openness  of  hearings, 
presentation  and  keeping  of  tranaczlpts, 
and  other  matters  that  are  clearly  not 
Involved  and  should  not  be  a  part  of  the 
considerations  as  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  As  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out,  many  of  the  propositions 
that  are  analyzed  by  the  board  need  to 
have  secrecy  of  consideration  and  secrecy 
as  to  their  activities  as  they  affect  the 
open  market  operations.  So  I  certainly 
concur  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  this  amendment,  and  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METTCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  third  reading  of  the  bUl,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendmmt. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  for  just  a  moment  on 
this  bill.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  bills  to  reach  the  Senate  floor 
this  year.  It  does  not  require  extensive 
discussion  here,  but  it  has  been  the  prod- 
uct of  a  great  deal  of  study  by  and  co- 
operation between  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

For  the  first  time,  it  establishes  a  con- 
gressionally  mandated  system  of  controls 
over  the  Federal  advisory  wMnmlttees 
that  constitute  what  has  been  called  the 
"fifth  branch  of  Government." 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  ^t 
a  part  of  my  enthualasm  for  thla  blU  grew 
out  of  an  experience  relat«l  to  rne  ^ 
Prof  Ed  Banfleld  of  Harvard  Unlvertrtty. 
who  said  that  In  hla  Judgment— he  haa 
served  on  many  of  these  commlttejM  and 
commlsslona— once  you  get  an  advisory 
committee  set  up.  when  the  need  Is  long 
gone   It  Is  Impossible  to  get  rid  of  that 
committee.  Many  times  you  Just  have 
people  jetting  into  Washington  and  Jet- 
ting out  and  getting  an  honorarium  or 
travel  expenses,  or  whatever  It  may  be. 
for  no  real  soUd  purpose.  The  problem 
may  have  been  long  since  solved. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  realities.  Com- 
mittees do  not  fade  and  die  and  go  away. 
They  go  on  and  on.  This  bill,  for  the  first 
time,  faces  up  to  this  probleni.  and  I 
think  It  therefore  is  a  commendable  piece 
of  work  by  our  Government  Operations 
Committee.  ,_      .    ..  „ 

I  want  to  give  special  recognition  to  tne 
distinguished  Senator  from  D<^aware. 
Senator  Roth,  for  his  work  on  this  bill- 
He  la  an  able  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  RelaUons.  which 
originated  this  blU.  He  is  the  author  of 
one  of  the  three  basic  bills  that  formed 
the  basis  for  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. I  know  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  Senator  Mxtcau. 
Joins  me  in  recognizing  the  very  Impor- 
tant contribution  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
MiTCALr  for  the  many  hours  he  devoted 
to  this  leglslaUon  as  chairman,  acting  for 
Senator  Mtiskii.  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relation  Subcommittee.  Without  his 
tenacity  and  his  determination  that  we 
simply  must  enact  a  reform  of  this  area 
of  Government,  we  would  not  have  this 
legislation.  ^  , 

Mr  President,  we  have  before  us  one  of 
the  most  significant  bills  to  reach  the 
floor  this  year.  This  biU,  the  product  of 
very  close  cooperation  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  for  the 
first  time  establishes  a  congresslonally 
mandated  system  of  controls  over  the 
hundreds  of  Federal  advisory  committees 
that  constitute  what  has  been  called  the 
"fifth  branch  of  government." 

The  system  of  controls  installed  by 
this  bill  has  two  main  elements. 

First,  this  bill  creates  a  management 
system  that  will  put  a  limit  on  indiscrim- 
inate creation  of  new  committees  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  It  wUl  require  a  close 
monitoring  of  the  costs— estimated  to  be 
about  $60   million— by  the  agencies  to 
which  the  Advisory  Committee  report 
and    the    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget.  A  key  element  of  the  system  is 
the   requirement  that  the   Director   of 
OMB  immediately  make  a  major  review 
and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
agencies    which    advisory     committees 
should  be  continued  and  which  aban- 
doned. Another  key  provision  is  that  all 
advisory  committees  will  terminate  un- 
less specific  action  is  taken  by  the  cre- 
ating authority  to  continue  them. 
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The  second  major  element  of  the  bill 
is  its  provisions  for  opening  up  advisory 
committees  to  pubUc  scrutiny.  During  the 
extensive  hearings  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Senator  Metcalf,  we  became  con- 
vinced that  there  were  too  many  in- 
stances where  advisory  committees  were 
consulting  with  Government  offices  on 
important  poUcles  and  decisions  without 
an  adequate  guarantee  that  the  public 
Interest  was  being  served.  Meetings  are 
typically  closed  to  the  public.  Minutes 
and  documents  used  in  meetings  are 
typically     not     avaUable     for     pubUc 
inspection. 

There  has  been  a  conoem  expressed 
that  the  bill  goes  too  far  in  guarantee- 
ing pubUc  access  to  the  business  of  ad- 
visory committees,  that  public  access  to 
such  meetings  will  inhibit  and  even  de- 
stroy the  advisory  process.  I  think  the 
best  single  rebuttal  to  this  charge  is  the 
foUowing  statement  of  Arnold  Weber, 
then  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee: 

We  have  found  that  opening  the  meetings 
of   committees  and   panels  of   the  Business 
Advisory  Clouncll  on  Federal  Reports  to  pub- 
lic participation  has  in  no  way  Inhibited  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  reporting  and  rec- 
ordkeeping problem*  associated  with  the  Fed- 
eral Qovermnenfa  data  collection  activities. 
Moreover,  In  some  cases,  public  participants 
have  offered  suggestions  which  have  helped 
to  resolve  some  of  the  Issuee  raised.  In  every 
case   the  broader  partlclpatton  has  provided 
an  opportunity  tor  improved  public  under- 
standing of  the  problems  Involved  in  particu- 
lar data  collection  proposaU.  Further,  we  be- 
lieve   that    previous   suspicions   that    closed 
meetings  were  providing  a  cover  for  clandes- 
tine activities  have  been  dispeUed. 


The  other  elements  of  the  bill  deserve 
attention.  One  is  the  requirement  that 
congressional  committees  exercise  a  great 
deal  more  care  in  creating  new  advisory 
committees.    It    seems    that    legislative 
draftsmen  do  not  feel  their  job  is  com- 
plete unless  they  top  oS  their  handiwork 
with  a  couple  of  citizen  advisory  commit- 
tees. Too  often  the  creation  of  an  advi- 
sory committee  is  a  substitute  for  making 
a  decision  about  an  issue,  or  is  intended 
to  serve  purely  cosmetic  purposes.  The 
bill    asks    congressional   committees   to 
exercise  a  greater  degree  of  self-control, 
and  to  begin  to  exercise  oversight  over 
the  advisory  groups  they  have  already 
created. 

Another  aspect  of  the  issue  is  the  use 
of  Presidential  advisory  committees.  The 
Executive  has  come  under  frequent  crit- 
icism for  creating  highly  publicized  "blue 
ribbon"  commissions  to  study  issues  of 
apparently    critical    national    moment, 
only  to  disregard  the  final  recommenda- 
tions of  such  groups.  The  impression  is 
often  left  that  their  reports  are  not  even 
read,  either  by  the  President  and  his  staff 
or  by  the  relevant  departmental  officials. 
This  bill  makes  a  modest  attempt  to 
change  this  situation.  Section  6  of  the  bill 
says  that  the  President  may  designate 
the  Domestic  Council  or  another  agency 
to  make  a  report  expressing  its  views  on 


the  work  and  recommendations  of  an  ad< 
visory  committee.  This  Is  an  attempt  to 
Insure  that  the  reports  of  Presidential 
advisory  committees  are  read  and  se- 
riously considered  at  a  policy  level.  The 
agency  designated  shall  make  a  public 
report  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
presidential  committee,  which  wlU  con- 
tain its  recommendations  for  action  or 
inaction  In  the  report. 

Finally.  I  think  it  Important  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  bill  will  sxipersede  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  (No.  11671)  recently  pro- 
mulgated  to  provide  new  OMB  and  agen- 
cy  controls  over   advisory   committees. 
Many  of  us  have  sought  a  new  Exectulve 
order  in  this  field  for  some  time.  This  leg- 
islation,  and  its  counterpart  measure 
that  has  already  passed  the  House,  is  a 
response  to  the  fact  that  none  was  forth- 
coming. A  new  order  was  promised  by  an 
official  of  OMB  as  early  as  March  1970. 
Only    when   both    houses   of    Congress 
showed  that  they  were  absolutely  serious 
in  their  intention  to  establish  order  and 
control  in  this  area  of  Government  did 
OMB  act.  It  Issued  its  new  Executive  or- 
der on  June  7.   1972 — only  after  the 
House  had  passed  Its  bill,  and  only  after 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  had  unanimously  reported  thla 
bill,  S.  3529 — only  after  literally  months 
of  hearings  by  both  bodies,  and  himdreds 
of  man-hours  of  staff  time  in  both  bodies. 
The  administration  has  suggested  that 
we  let  the  new  Executive  order  do  the 
job :  that  the  bill  is  not  necessary.  We  dis- 
agree, and  the  full  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  reported  the  biU 
now  before  us.  The  bUl  is  necessary,  we 
believe,  because:  an  Executive  order  is  no 
substitute  for  law ;  the  present  bill  is  the 
result  of  extensive  work  by  the  commit- 
tees which  should  be  reflected  in  legisla- 
tion; the  new  order  is  Inadequate  in  sev- 
eral respects;  the  history  of  enforcement 
of   the   previous   Executive  Order  No. 
11007  which  governed  in  this  field  does 
not  encourage  xis  to  have  confidence  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  one;  some 
have  even  concluded  that  the  new  order 
was  promulgated  for  the  express  purpose 
of  forestalling  legislative  action. 

The  new  Executive  order  is  inadequate 
because:   it  omits  the  requirement  for 
initial  comprehensive  OMB  review  of  all 
advisory   committees   and   the   recom- 
mendation for  consolidation  and  elimi- 
nation of  useless  ones — one  of  our  most 
important  "house-cleaning"  provisions; 
it   does   not — and   cannot — provide  for 
closer  congressional  oversight  over  ex- 
isting committees,  and  care  in  creating 
new  ones;  it  does  not  deal  with  Presiden- 
tial advisory  committees;  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  transcripts  of  closed  meetings 
and  other  safeguards  to  assure  that  the 
public's  right  to  know  is  protected.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  a  docu- 
ment showing  the  shortcoming  of  the 
Executive  order  in  more  detail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 


September  12,  1972 
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gXHlIT    1 

SnunncANT  Diitkbeiices  Bxtwxzm  Sxzcunnt 


OUB  No.  8.  11671  un  B.  8539 


1,  Repwrt  to  Congress 


2.  Openness 


3.  ResponslbUltles  of  Congress 


4.  Responsibilities  of  the  President 


5.  Comprehensive     BevlewB     of     Advisory 
Committees 


6.  AvallabUlty  of  Transcripts. 

7.  CoUectlou  of  Info. 

8.  Adv.  Com.  Reports  and  Other  M&terlals. 

9.  Chartering. 


S.  8«30 

Sec.  7(f)  requires  an  anniial  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  activities,  status,  and  changes  In 
the  composition  of  advisory  oommltteee  dur- 
ing the  prevloua  year. 


Reporting  requirements: 

a.  Name  of  each  advisory  committee 

b.  Date  and  authority  for  Its  establishment. 

c.  Reference  to  rpts.  submitted  during  pre- 
ceding year 

d.  Whether  an  ad  hoc  or  oontlnulog  body 

e.  Meeting  dates  during  preceding  year 

f .  Names,  addresses  and  afflll&tlons  of  cur- 
rent members 

g.  Total  estimated  annual  cost  to  UJB.  Gov- 
emment 

h.  List  of  adv.  committees  recomnMDdad 
to  be  abolished  and  any  actions  taken 

Sec.  10  requires  verbatim  transcripts  to  be 
taken  of  advisory  c<xnmittee  meetings  which 
are  not  open  to  the  pubUc. 

Sec.  10  requires  the  "no  advisory  committee 
BhaU  receive,  compile,  ac  rtlsoiMW  Info  con- 
cerning the  current  or  projected  commercial 
operation  of  Identified  business  eoterprlsea." 
If  such  info  Is  being  received,  omnpUed  or 
discussed  the  meeting  wlU  be  adjoumled 
promptly. 

Sec.  6  provides: 

a.  for  a  continuing  review  of  advisory  o<an- 
mlttees  under  Its  jurisdiction 

b.  guidelines  for  the  creation  of  further 
advisory  oommltteee 

Sec.  6  provides  that  the  Domestic  OouncU 
or  such  othor  agency  as  the  President  may 
designate,  shall  transmit  a  public  report  to 
the  Pres.  and  Congress  containing  Its  views 
on  the  recommendations  of  Presidential 
advisory  committees  and  setting  forth  {wo- 
posals  for  action  with  reepect  to  the  recom- 
mendations or  Its  reasons  for  prc^Melng  that 
no  action  be  taken. 

Sec.  7(b)  states  that  the  Director  shall 
Immediately  Institute  a  ccanprehenslve  re- 
view of  the  activities  and  responslbUltles  of 
each  advisory  committee.  Thereafter,  the  Dlr. 
BhaU  carry  out  a  slmUar  review  annually. 

Sec.  11  Provides  transcr^ts  of  advisory 
conunlttee  meetings  shaU  be  made  available 
to  the  public  at  actual  cost  of  duplication. 

Sec.  12  would  require  (a)  that  an  Infonna- 
tlon  reqiiest  dls^proval  be  aocompanlert  by 
a  f uU  Btatemuent  of  the  reasons  therefor  and 
(b)  that  Information  requests  be  acted  upon 
within  60  days  or  approval  could  be  asmimert 

Sec.  14  would  require  that  advisory  com- 
mittees transmit  to  the  Lib.  of  Congress  not 
less  than  six  copies  of  each  advisory  com- 
mittee report.  Upon  termination  of  an  ad- 
visory committee,  copies  of  Its  document 
would  be  sent  to  the  Lib.  of  Ccmgrees. 

Sec.  9(c)  states  specUlcaUy  the  Informa- 
tion to  be  contained  In  the  charter  of  each 
advisory  committee. 


Kzecutlve  Order  11671 

Seo.  8  reqvUres  an  annual  report  on  the  ad> 
vlaory  ounraitteee  eetabtlabed  or  used  by  the 
executive  branch  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  pre- 
sumably would  not  cover  tboee  advisory  com- 
mittees which  had  pievloualy  been  estab- 
lished but  were  not  \ised  during  the  past  fis- 
cal year — of  which  there  may  be  a  significant 
number. 

Reporting  requirements: 

a.  Name  of  each  adv.  committee  and  agency 
to  which  It  rpta. 

b.  Name  and  business  address  of  the  obelr« 
man  and  agency  or  organization  he  repr^ 
sent! 

c.  An  Indication  that  the  committee  was 
estahllabed.  continued  or  terminated  during 
rpttng  year 

d.  Name,  buslnees  address  and  teL  number 
of  person  whose  duty  It  Is  to  make  i4>proprl- 
ate  responses  to  additional  Information  about 
the  committee 


No  oorreqwndlng  provision. 


Sec.  12  states  that  "advisory  commltteea 
(does  not  Include  Presidential)  shall  not 
receive,  coixq>Ue,  or  rttHO»MS  data  or  rpte. 
showing  the  current  os  projected  com- 
mercial operations  of  Identified  buelnees 
entenurlses.  unless  the  department  or  ageooy 
determines  it  necessary  for  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  committee." 

No  correspoodlng  provUloa. 


No  correspoodlng  proTMao. 


No  correspoodliic 


No  corresponding  provUkm. 
No  oorrtMyotirtlng  proTlelon. 

No  oorreepondlng  pitiTMoa. 


Sec.  3  states  that  *the  heeds  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  shaU  eetabUah  stand- 
ards for  chartering  of  advisory  oommltteee. 


Non.— It  shotild  be  noted  that  several  significant  sections  (e.g.  openness  section)  of  the  new  SieouUve  Order  11671  are  not  appUoeble 
to  Presidential  advisory  committees. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  finally.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  E.  Wlnslow 
Turner,  speclsJ  counsel  to  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  and 
to  Senator  Metcalf.  titled:  "Advisory 
Committees:  the  Pttth  Branch^  at  <3ov- 
wnment."  The  article  was  published  in 


the  Bureaucrat,  a  quarterly  journal.  It  Is 
relevant  here  because  in  it  Mr.  Turner 
briefly  describes  some  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's findings  about  advisory  committees 
and  gives  specific  examples  tibout  the 
ways  in  whlc|i  some  of  these  committees 
were  conducted  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


this  article  be  printed  In  the  Rccokd  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPZCEK.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  believe 
this  bill  is  badly  needed.  It  will  save 
money.  It  will  eliminate  redundant  actlr- 
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ity  It  wlU  guarantee  public  access  and 
Sip  insure  the  protecton  of  the  public 
Interest.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

or  OovBUfiCDrr 

(By  B.  Wlnalow  Turner) 

wor  aev«rsa  y««»  tUe  CJovemment  Opere- 

ti^'c^SttSHf  both  th.  Hoj^  a^^ 

SJ^  nave  been  exMilnlng  »  "**l«-J™^ 

o?S»Mi!?the    federal     »dvlK>ry    ««^«?- 

^on.  or  council.  It  1b  a  o«»«?rt  ?^^^o?" 
Sown  into  an  elaborate  ayetwn  ;^^0^: 
Seettian  John  Monagan  from  C«»^«^* 
Slir^  -fllth  arm  of  the  goyemment.  «ri-t- 
IM  alongside  the  executive,  leglalattve.  Judl- 
SS    ^regulatory  arm.."  A^l^  a  wy 

^outalde  of  government  ^^<^«^P^^ 
aid  special  Intereate  are  being  given  ^t 
SghTiid  oonalderatton  in  the  My^- 
meSfof  federal  poUoy  and  in  th.  perform- 
ance of  federal  tasks.  „  _ 

•There  U  a  growing  »*»"'^'  "^J^?^ 
gr««nan  Mon««Mi.  "that  an  ^^^^^°^ 
SvUMBMin  by  subUe  rtepa  confer  the  powta- 

"v^Tn  ^biSSSfthe  «l.l.«y  com. 

S^:t  ^  •x;>e«llngly  low  o«*  ^o  the  gov- 
^^nt  for  th.  wUdom  ol'^JiS^ J^« '^1 
mlttee  can  become  a  liaison  bf^^^*^  *^^^ 
eral  official  and  the  real  world.  "  ^^^^^^ 
substantial  support  for  a  good  federal  p^lcy. 
or  It  can  become  an  ewly  warning  system 
°lr  thfdevelopment  of  a  bad  poUcy.  Further 
fcan  produw  its  own  studies.  P*P«».  ^^^^ 
ilcommendatlons    against    which     taternal 
federal  views  and  information  may  be  tested. 
Viewed  in  Its  worst  light,  the  federal  ad- 
ylaory  committee  can  be  a  convenient  nest- 
ing  place   for   special    Interests   seeking   to 
SfanSe  and  presSire  a  federal  poUcy  for  their 
ovm>>nd8.   Such   committees   stacked   with 
gunts  in  their  respective   fields  <»n  o^er- 
^m  a  federal  decision  maker,  or  at  least 
make  him  wary  of  upeetting  the  status  quo. 
The  federal  advisory  committee  obd.  be.  ana 
nas  been,  used  for  political  purposes  to  con- 
ler   prestige  on  m«Uvlduals  who  m»y  ^'» 
llttiror  nothing  to  contribute.  It  can  be.  and 
has  been,  used  to  obtain  Inside  lnforma,tlon 
about  What  government  Is  doing  as  well  as 
to  convey  to  government  information  which 
la  not  necessarily  accurate  or  objective. 

HOtTBS  aTTTDY 
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It  Is  difficult  to  draw  any  specific  patterns 
of  benefit  or  abuse  between  these  poles  of 
conduct  because  of  the  enormous  number 
and  functional  diversities  of  federal  advisory 
bodies.  They  run  the  gamut  from  the  Tea 
Tasters  and  the  International  Screw  Thread 
Commission   to   the   high-level   presidential 
commissions   looking    Into    crime,    violence, 
nroductlvlty.  and  urban  problems.  They  are 
created  by  statute,  executive  order,  agency 
directive,    bureau    chiefs,    and    a   variety    of 
other  means,  often  unknown  to  any  central 
admlnUtratlve  authority.  The  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  counted  over  1.500  such 
advisory  bodies  at  the  federal  level,  costing 
the  taxpayer  about  •66  miUlon  annually  with 
a  total  committee  membership  of  over  20,- 
000  individuals  and  an  assigned  staff  of  some 
4  400  persons.  But  these  figures  are  conserva- 
tive   taken  only  from  answers  to  the  sub- 
committee  survey.   Estimates  range   up    to 
3  200  Interagency  and  advisory  committees 
running  over  $100  million  a  year. 

In  a  hard-hitting  report,  the  House  Qov- 
emment  Operations  Committee  revealed  that 
many  advisory  groups  existed  m  name  only; 
their  reports  were  Ignored  or  forgotten,  their 
missions  were  Ul-deflned.  leading  to  dupU- 
catton  and  the  lose  of  time  and  money: 


and  their  membership  lacked  ob  activity  as 
well  as  the  balancing  of  g^^^aphlc  and  pub- 
lic interests.  Some  advisory  conunlttees  were 
asked  to  make  Judgments  on  matters  which 
rwrulatory  agencies  were  given  their  o*° 
'e^S  ^d  authorities  «,  resolve.  ome« 
were  sparsely  funded  and  '"^^requently  called 
into  session,  rendering  no  nae«^^8*^^*?" 
vice  or  mformatlon.  One  agency,  after  estab- 
llshtog  a  central  management  review  mech- 
an^  was  able  to  abolish  126  of  Its  advisory 
committees  in  nine  months.  ^     ..    _   „<• 

Perhaps  the   most   significant   findings  of 
the  House  committee  lay  m  the  public  policy 
area  The  committee  found  that  Congress  has 
never  made  a  sustamed  Inquiry  Into  the  op- 
erations of  advisory  and  Interagency  com- 
mittees from  the  standpoint  of  government 
Efficiency  and  economy,  nor  has  '*■  established 
any  guidelines  for  Itself  In  a^thorJUBlng  the 
yj  of  such  committees.  It  found  further  that 
th«  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  ae- 
smte  a  1962  E^^tWe  Order  (No.  11007)  and 
several  BOB  memoranda,  has  not  carried  on 
an  adequate  supervisory  and  managerial  role 
with  respect  to  advisory  committees,  nor  has 
OMB  made  any  comprehensive  review  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
Mess  with  accurate  and  reliable  data  as  to 
The  number  and  relative  value  of  such  com- 
mittees.   Further,     the     committee    Jo^nd, 
among  other  things,  that  costly  presidential 
advisory    committees,    in   particular,    lacked 
adequate  administrative  guidelines  and  any 
mechanism  for  evaluation  and  foUow-up  of 
their  public  reports  and  recommendations, 
including  what  action  was  taken  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive-positive or  negative— on  such  rec- 
ommendations. 

SENATE     STTTDT 

The    Senate    Investigation    Into    advisory 
committees  took  a  dlflerent  approach.  It  con- 
cerned  itself   primarily  with   case   examples 
of  the  confidential   operations  of   Industrj 
advisory  committees  whose  advice  and  oper- 
ations had  broad  implications  with  refP«^t 
to  government  policy.  Hearings  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  the  senate  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations,  chaired  by  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf      of   Montana.    Among   the   committees 
studied  were  the  Advisory  Council  on  Fed- 
eral Reports  (OMB).  the  National  Petroleum 
^ncU      the     Industry     Advisory     CouncU 
(DOD)     the    National    Industrial    Pollution 
control  CouncU.  the  National  Business  Coun- 
cU for  Consumer  Affairs,  and  certain  advisory 
committees  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  B^. 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  The  in- 
Qulry  was  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
sub<i.mmittee'3  consideration  of  four  pieces 
of  proposed  legislation  during  the  9 let  and 
92nd  congresses  (S.  3067  by  Senator  Metcalf, 
1st  SesslXgiBt  congress:  S.  1637   by  Sena- 
tor Melcalf.  3.   1964,  by  Senator  William  V. 
Roth,   and  S.   2064.  by   Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy,  aU  In  the  ist  Session.  92nd  Congress) . 
CAB  Advisory  Committee 
One  of  these  examples  explored  by  the  sub- 
committee was  the  Financial  Adv^ry  Com- 
mittee to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  xne 
purpose  of  this  advisory  committee  was  to 
see  whether  the  Board  was  asking  the  right 
questions  and  getting  the  right  Inforinatlon 
as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  air  ^- 
rlers  Members  of  the  conmilttee  consUted  of 
top  officials  of  major  banks.  Insurance  com- 
oanles,  and  private  consortiums  holding  the 
alrltoe  debt.  The  committee's  first  meeting 
was  closed,  and  was  held  In  the  office  of  Its 
chairman  at  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  In 
New  York  City.  The  Chase  Is  a  major  creditor 
In  five  of  nine  local  service  carriers,  and  as 
trustee  Is  a  major  shareholder  In  five  of  the 
nation's  nine  largest  commercial  airlines.  A 
subsequent  committee  meeting,  also  cloeed. 
was  held   m  the   Conference  Room  of  the 
Equitable    Life    Assurance    Society,    In    New 
York  City.  The  Equitable  Is  the  third  largest 


holder  of  long-term  airline  debt.  Except  tor 
two  executive  sessions  scheduled  by  the  com- 
mittee In  New  York,  all  other  meetings  wen 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  CAB.  There  was  no 
public  notice  of  the  meetings,  nor  public 
dissemination  of  the  minutes,  transcripts, 
and  other  documentary  material  develoiMd 
(untU  the  subcommittee  opened  up  the  Is- 
sue.) 

Although  the  Board  specifically  Instructed 
the  Finance  Advisory  Committee  not  to  dis- 
cuss any  matter  pending  before  the  CAB,  nor 
to  advise  It  with  respect  to  any  such  matter, 
the  minutes  show  that  rates,  subsidies,  finan- 
cial conditions  of  carriers,  competition,  and 
other  substantive  issues  were  discussed,  and 
that  the  only  persons  present  were  the  com- 
mittee members  &nd,  at  various  times.  Board 
members  and  CAB  staff. 

The  above  Is  not  in  any  way  to  Imply  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  In  what  the  Board 
did  or  what  the  committee  did.  It  was  all 
carried  on  within  the  guldtf  tnes  of  an  exist- 
ing Executive  Order  (Executive  Order  11007). 
It  was  the  potential  for  abuse  and  the  sus- 
picion of  ex  parte  activity  that  bothered  some 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida  t<rfd  the  CAB  Chair- 
man: 

"I  do  not  think  It  Is  so  strange  personaUy 
that  you  have  pe<q>le  that  are  m  the  financial 
field  that  are  on  the  committee,  because  I 
think  you  axe  looking  for  their  help.  My  con- 
cern is  that  If  the  meeting  Is  closed  and  If 
there  Is  no  transcript,  how  do  we  know  that 
the  public  is  completely  protected?  Because 
If  from  this  meeting  you  or  other  member* 
sitting  In  this  meeting  or  reading  the  report 
are  persuaded,  then  this  U  a  subjective  rea- 
soning process.  If  this  Is  something  that  you 
are  persuaded  about,  and  the  fact  that  you 
later  hold  a  public  hearing,  somehow  the 
public  Is  never  apprised  in  a  dlscloeure  wsy 
about  the  reason  you  were  persuaded." 

It  may  be  of  some  significance  that  five 
weeks  after  Senator  Metcalf  caUed  the  pub- 
lic's attention  to  the  existence  and  operstlons 
of  the  CAB  advisory  committee.  It  was  dis- 
banded. 

Admin,istrative  Advisory  Committee 
A  second  example  examined  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee   concerned   an   Industry  com- 
mittee advisory  to  the  federal  ExecuUve  (as 
contrasted  with  the  previous  example  relating 
to  an  independent  regulatory  agency),  the 
National  Industrial  Pollution  Control  Coun- 
cil (NIPCC) .  It  was  established  to  advise  the 
president  and  the  Chairman  of  th*  CouncU 
on  Environmental  «uamy  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  on  environmental  prob- 
lems of  industry  and  on  plans  and  actions  o< 
federal,   state,   and    local    agencies   affecUng 
industry.   The   membership,   chosen  by  the 
Commerce  Secretary,  consists  not  of  tec^ 
nlclans  but  of  some  63  of  ^be  nation  smost 
prestigious  board  chairmen  and  chief  e»cu 
tlve  officers  who  m  turn  preside  over  a  varle^ 
of  sub-councils  concerned  with  every  «» 
of  pollution  from  aircraft  to  ;^^Pf^^^ 
Total  membership  runs  over  200.  Not  one  o( 
them  is  drawn  from  environmental  org^ 
zatlons.    state    or    local   governments,   con- 
sumer groups,  public  interest  law  firms,  or 
other  areas  of  public  concern.  _„„.tja 

•me  all-industry  makeup  of  the  commlttei 
is  defended  by   the  Commerce  D«P«*™f"! 
and  industry  officials  on  the  gf?«^.^  *Sr 
the  council  is  supposed  to  be  the  "centos^ 
source"  of  Industry  Information  to  the  Pm- 
Ident  and  "principal  conwiltlng   ofS!"^; 
tlon"  with  respect  to  governmental  stand 
ards  being   fOToed  on   Industrial   poUutew. 
Yet  NIPOO  meetings  have  been  closed  «- 
cept  to  key  government  ofltelaJs  wo  JT 
treated  to  a  continuing  battery  of  Industrts^ 
complaints  and  Information.  Envlromnenw 
and  consumer  organizations  are  not  evenw- 
lowed  to  listen;  the  preea  to   denied  po»- 
meetlng  press  oonfewnoes.  ... 

Nevertheless,  m  a  UtUe  more  than  a  y«e*. 


th.  oouncU  pispared  and  published  some  80 
JJ^iSTmlntsd  at  gorwnmsnt  expense  and 
2Stt«  the  imprimatur  of  tbsOommeros 
3SStoi«»t.  Thsss  UMtadsd  a  "Oassbook  of 
i^tlon    Oleanup    AcUoos"    drawn    ftom 
!S5^  scooonts  o«  IndlTldDal  compjoy 
J^^onniental  actMtlss.  Ths  suboonantttse 
SL,»««d  that  these   cases  wwo  suwltod 
^mm  self -serving  company  house  oceans,  em- 
niofee  maaasinas,  annual  reports,  trads  as- 
SStton  reports  and  favoraWs  newspaper 
iadmagaslns  artlelae.  at  the  spsclflo  request 
oTa  VJPOO  press  officer  In  ordsr  to  launch 
-  -eommunloatloQS-PJl.  program"  for  the 
noancU.  One  of  the  OounoU's  pamf>hlets  ex- 
tiling  the  safety  of  NTA  as  a  detergent  had 
to  be  superseded  by  a  second  pamphlet  alert- 
ing the  public  to  the  fact  that  parts  of  the 
flnt  pamphlet  were  Inoocrect  and  misleading. 
The  point  vrtilch  was  emphaslaed  by  8en- 
stor  Metcalf  at  ths  hearings  was  that  this 
^ras  a  closed    group,    and   because   of   the 
Mcrecy,  its  recommendations  "are  Ixmnd  to 
be  suspect." 
The  Senator  observed: 
••What  vsre  are  dealing  with.  In  theee  hear- 
ing, goee  to  the  bedrock  of  government  de- 
ctelomnaklng.  Information  Is  an  important 
commodity  In  this  capital. 

•Those  who  get  information  to  pollcymak- 
en,  or  get  information  fOT  them,  can  benefit 
thrtr  causes,  whatever  It  may  be.  Outstders 
can  be  adversely  and  unknowingly  affected. 
And  decisionmakers  who  get  Information 
from  special  Interest  groups  who  are  not  sub- 
leet  to  rebuttal  because  opposing  interests 
do  not  know  about  the  meetings — and  could 
not  get  in  the  door  if  they  did — may  not 
make  tempered  judgments." 

Scientific  advice 
A  third  type  of  advisory  ooonmdttee  prob- 
lem developed  by  the  Senate  committee  lay 
m  the  area  of  sctemtlflc  advice.  In  1971  the 
Environmental  Proteotlon  Agency  announced 
that  It  would  not  suspend  further  uses  at 
a  potent  herbldde  2,4 .6  .-T  pending  the  de- 
etsloa  of   a   special   science   advisory   com- 
mittee which  had  been  prevlouely  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  from  a 
Itet  of   names   furnished    by   the   National 
Aicademy  of  Sciences.  Responsibility  for  her- 
bicide regTUaitdon   had   been   transferred   by 
law  to  EPA.  and  it  had  Inherited  the  advi- 
sory panel.  The  scientific  credentials  of  the 
committee  members  were  not  In  question. 
What  was  at  Issue  was  the  lack  of  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  the  committee  vmB  not 
unduly  biased  either  toward  or  against  the 
manufacturer's  point  of  view    (or  for  tiiat 
matter  the  views  ot  the  enviponmentallats) . 
USDA  claimed  It  only  screened  the  person- 
nel for  confllot  at  financial  InitMests.  NAB 
apparently  made  no  effort  to  seek  a  i>hllo- 
Bophlcal  balance.  As  It  turned  out,  the  ad- 
visory committee  gave  the  herbicide  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  The  committee  operated  In 
secret  and  dldnt  even  consult  FDA  scien- 
tists  who   had    done    considerable    research 
on  3,4.5,-T.   The  report  was  filed  In  secret. 
NeverthelesB.  the  report  of  the  science  ad- 
visory group  fell  Into  the  hands  of  independ- 
ent scientists  who  held  a  press  conference 
sevwely  criticizing  the  report  and  alerting 
KPA  and  FDA  experts  to  the  report's  omis- 
sions, basis,  methodology,  and  oondualons. 
The  FDA  recommended  the  ban  on  2,4J5,-T 
be  continued.    ITie   Surgeon    Oeneral    con- 
curred, and  EPA  rejected  the  advisory  oom- 
mlttee's  reoommend&tlons. 

Tewttf ylng  for  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Besponslve  Law.  Harrison  Wrtlf ord  said : 

"I  think  that  this  Is  a  very  Important 
point  because  with  the  dosed  system  the  way 
it  Is  now.  you  really  do  have  tremendous 
Incentives  for  a  'cUqulahness'  to  develop 
among  people  who  are  Invited  to  consult.  It 
la  very  difficult  for  outsiders  to  break  Into 
this  network." 

Federal  reports 
A  fourth   example  of  potential   advisory 
oonunlttee  abuse  In  Influencing  government 


policy  was  highlighted  by  the  suboommlt* 
tee's  lnn>eotk>n  of  the  roie  of  tbs  Advisory 
OouncU  on  Federal  Reports.  TWs  fSdwrml  ad- 
visory committee  was  privately  organtwd  bf 
Industry  at  the  request  of  ths  former  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  advise  on  business 
Information  requssts  Intended  for  gsnsral 
cirmUatlon.  The  Kdersl  Reports  Aot  (M 
UJ3.  Oode  3001-3811)  requires  th*  OMB  to 
coordinate  and  <dear  the  ooUsetloa  of  In- 
formaition  from  ten  or  more  pecaoos.  The 
AOFR  consists  of  16  oooimlttees  whose  msm- 
bers  are  entlr^y  representative  of  leading 
companies  and  trade  assnolatinins  In  bsak- 
Ing,  broadcasting,  chemicals,  meat  packing, 
natural  gas,  oil,  railroads,  utlllttas,  and  oChar 
Industry  lines. 

When  goverimient  officials  In  1964  proposed 
a  federal  Inventory  of  Industrial  wastes,  they 
were  faced  with  a  27-man  panel  from  the 
council,  representing  major  Industrial  pol- 
lut«s.  who  vigorously  opposed  the  Inventory. 
Thereafter,  the  Budget  Bureau  pigeonholed 
It.  The  meetings  with  the  BOB  were  secret, 
and  no  repreeentatlves  from  conservation,  en- 
vironmental, small  business,  consumer,  tax- 
payer, or  other  public  Interests  were  present. 
The  survey  langultiied  In  the  BOB  for  four 
years  untU  1968  when  the  Industry  advisory 
panel  again  considered  the  proposed  form  In 
secret  with  govenunent  officials,  and  objected 
to  It.   BOB  returned  the  Inventory  to  the 
pigeonhole.  Finally,  In  1970.  after  a  seven- 
year  delay,  a  pilot,  volimtary  Inventory  was 
approved,  under  procedures  of  limited  dls- 
cloeure, as  required  by  the  OMB.  The  House 
CMnmlttee  on  Governmental  Operatloos,  In  a 
1970  report,  placed  pcu^  of  the  blams  for  de- 
lay on  the  Influence  of  the  council  ovw  basic 
policy  decisions  of  the  Federal  Water  QuaUty 
Administration  and  the  OMB.  Because  the 
meetings  ^tiij  discussions  between  OMB  and 
industry  were  cloaed  and  no  transcrtpta  were 
taken,  the  extent  of  such  influence  remains 
to  be  determined. 


CtraHSNT  LEOISL.ATION 

On  May  9.  1972.  the  Hoxise  passed  Its  ad- 
visory committee  bUI  (H.B.  4388)  by  a  vote 
of  357  to  9.  The  significant  thing  Is  that  the 
desire  to  have  some  legislation  establishing  a 
system  with  respect  to  the  creation  and 
operation  of  federal  advisory  bodies  appears 
to  be  strongly  bipartisan.  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
haa  Introduced  a  clean  bUl  (8.  8629)  and  has 
reported  It  favorably  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Oovemmental  Operations  for  action,  "me 
Senate  bill  Is  a  comprehensive  blending  of 
the  features  contained  In  the  three  previous 
blUs:  S.  1637,  S.  1964,  and  S.  2084.  Other  spon- 
sors of  S.  3629  are  SMtatora  Muskle,  Hart. 
Humphrey.  Chiles.  Brock,  and  Qurney. 
Senate  Uffialation 
Briefly,  the  Senate  legislation  would  accom- 
plish the  following: 

Require  Congress  to  make  a  continuing 
review  of  existing  advisory  committees  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  to  determine  which  such 
commltteee  should  be  abolished  or  merged, 
or  their  responsibilities  revised;  and  to  fol- 
low certain  preecrlbed  guidelines  In  the 
creation  of  new  advisory  commltteee  by  legis- 
lation. 

Authorize  the  President  to  assign  responsi- 
bility to  his  Domestic  Council,  or  other 
agency,  for  evaluating  and  taking  action  on 
recommendations  of  presidential  advisory 
commltteee,  Including  the  Issuing  of  a  public 
report  containing  views  on  such  recommen- 
dations and  proposals  tar  action. 

Require  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  establish  a  "Management  Secre- 
tariat" on  advisory  committee  matters;  to 
Institute  a  comprehensive  annual  review  of 
the  activities  and  responsiWUtles  of  all  exist- 
ing advisory  committees;  to  make  a  report  to 
the  President  as  to  whether  such  committees 
are  carrying  out  their  purpoeea  and  whether 
their  missions  should  be  revised,  merged,  or 
aboUshed;  and  to  report  to  Congress  on  es- 
sential facts  as  to  each  advisory  committee. 


such  as  activities,  status  and  changes  In  com- 
poemon.  its  reports,  datse  of  lU  masttBBS. 
Tnunn  and  afflUatloas  of  membscs,  and  oort  of 
Its  maintenance.  

Bequli«  agency  heads  to  establish  tinltssm 
guidelines  and  management  controls  tor  ad- 
visory commMtees  under  thsJr  respooslbUlty. 
together  with  the  dsslgnatloa  of  an  advisory 
oommlttee  management  oOloer  to  be  sotsly 
responsible  for  the  supervlMoa  over,  aad  ths 
records  of.  such  agenoy  advisory  oonamtttsss. 

Provide  that  no  advisory  oocmtttss  ahaU 
meet  or  take  any  action  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  leglslaUon  until  it  has  filed  a 
charter  vrtth  the  ageocy  or  the  rresBWnt,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  such  oommlttss. 
setting  forth  detailed  Information  as  to  Its 
oOelal  designation,  objectives  and  seopa  of 
activity,  time  needed  to  carry  out  Its  pur- 
poees.  estimated  operating  costs,  and  othar 
pertinent  Information. 

Provide  procedural  rules  for  all  advisory 
committees  reqxilrlng  that  meetings  rtiaU  be 
open  to  the  public;  timely  notice  of  euoh 
meetings  shall  be  published  In  ths  Fsdsrsi 
Kejirister;  Interested  persons  rtiall  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  before  or  file  statamsnts 
with  such  commltteee;  and  records  of  suck 
committees  shall  be  made  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  and  copying. 

(a)  Where  the  Preaident  or  agency  head 
determines  m  writing  and  after  notice  that 
the  subject  matter  oi  an  advisory  oommlttss 
meeting  Is  concerned  with  areas  esampted 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (6  US 
Code  56a(b)),  the  meetings  m*y  be  cloaed. 
but  a  verbatim  transcript  must  be  taken. 

(b)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  dvlmriiinn 
tlon  by  the  President  or  agency  head  as  to 
closure  of  the  meetings  or  as  to  ths  wltblaold- 
ing  from  the  public  advisory  commlttse 
records.  Including  transcript*,  may  Hi*  an 
action  In  the  United  States  Dlstrlot  Oourt 
under  procedure  contained  In  ths  nesdom 
of  Information  Act  (6  UB  Oode  6fia(a)(S)). 

Require  that  ecich  advisory  committee  In 
existence  on  the  effective  dsU  of  the  legis- 
lation be  determined  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973.  unices  It  Is  renewed  by  appro- 
priate action  (which  procedures  are  set  forth) 
or  such  termination  is  otherwlss  provided  by 
law.  For  advisory  committees  established 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Isglslation. 
require  that  they  be  terminated  after  a  two- 
year  period  unless  renewed  by  appropriate 
action,  or  such  termination  date  la  otherwise 
subject  to  law. 

The  above  procedviral  requirements  as  to 
"openness"  are.  In  a  very  real  sense,  a  com- 
promlse  between  the  mandatory  requirements 
of  openness  and  public  participation  con- 
tained m  B.  1637,  the  Metcalf  blU.  and  the 
permissive  agency  option  tor  public  access 
contained  In  the  Percy  and  Both  bills  (8. 9084 
and  S.  1904.) 

Meteall  legUlation 
Under  the  Metcalf  legislation,  the  msmbsr- 
sh^  of  all  advisory  committees  was  to  be 
revamped  to  Include  at  least  one-third  of 
the  members  from  private  life  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  pubUc  with  re^)eot  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  committee.  This 
was  to  ensure  a  direct  public  participation. 
ab  initio.  In  the  organization  uaA  aeUvltlSS 
of  the  advisory  committee.  TlM  MstcaU  bill 
also  required  that  all  advisory  oommlttee 
meetlngB  (with  the  exoeptlcwi  of  thoee  deal- 
ing with  national  security  aad  InteUlgenoe 
matters)  be  open  to  ths  puUlc.  and  that  a 
verbatim  transcript  be  taken  at  each  such 
meeting. 

There  was  oppoaltlon  to  this  approach. 
particularly  from  agencies  whose  committees 
dealt  with  such  Issues  as  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy,  trade  secrets,  matters 
relating  to  the  regulation  and  supervlsloa  oi 
financial  Institutions  and  ntarkets.  and  In- 
formation concerning  the  competence  and 
character  of  individuals,  such  as  that  taken 
up  by  the  grant  review  commltteee  of  Wa» 
tlonal  Institutes  of  Health,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  NASA. 
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ThOM,  tbm  U&toaU  bUl  wm  modliUd  to 
aumin»t«  tb»  oii»-tlili«l  pubUo  memlMnhlp 
i«qulrement,  but  to  kMp  howwTer,  th»  m»n- 
(Utory  proTlrtOM  for  <h>«i  g>— *'"g*'  tlmaly 
notlo*  imbUo  reoonU,  »nd  th9  opportunity 
for  publla  i4n>Mnu^0M>  "ubjeot  to  glvlag 
pwinlaaton  to  the  PrtBidant  or  agancy  bMd 
to  wlw  tbe  appUoftttoa  of  opiiiinMa.  wber* 
It  wM  detwmUiwl  tbat  mattan  to  be  taten 
up  cam*  wltliln  oartaln  apeotflo  ezampUona 
aat  forth  undar  tha  Vraadom  of  Infctmatloxi 
Act.  Tbla  act  «M  ohoaan  bacauae  It  bad  ra- 
oalTod  tha  moat  thorough  acrutlny  and  oon- 
atderatlon  by  the  Congreaa  In  thla  sanalttTe 
area  between  public  dlaoloaure  and  prlTUeged 
information.  Further,  It  Beamart  to  meat  moat 
of  the  objeotlona  ralaed  aa  to  qpazmeaa  dur- 
ing the  bearlnga. 

It  U  to  be  empbaalBed  that  In  no  manner 
la  there  any  Intention  In  thla  leglalatlve  lan- 
guage to  modify,  t™**"*!  or  otherwlae  affect 
the  mtan'"g  and  effeot  of  tbe  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  Section  58a(b)  of  UUe  V 
la  uaed  for  reference  purpoeea  only.  Hie  law 
which  haa  been  developed  by  the  caaae  In 
Interpreting  that  provlalon  would  be  binding 
on  the  Prealdent  or  agency  head  In  making 
Ita  datarmlnatlon. 

Hotue  iMgUlatUm 
Tbe  Bouae  legialatlon.  HH.  4883.  la  not 
■abataatlally  different  from  the  Senate  bill 
In  Ita  approach.  It  provtdee  for  congreaelonal 
review  of  Mdrlaory  oommlttoea  and  leglsUttve 
guldelinaa.  It  plaoaa  similar  reaponBibllltiea 
in  tha  Pieaktant  and  OMB  for  renew  and  re- 
porting aa  to  adriaory  oonmilttee  actlvltlee, 
and  eatabliahea  certain  mlmlnlatratlve  and 
management  oontrola  in  the  agenoiee. 

But  the  Houee  bill  diffeta  in  two  major 
iwpoeta:  (1)  It  oorere  Interagency  oommlt- 
teee  composed  wholly  of  government  offldals 
(the  Senate  bill  concerns  aolely  oommltteee 
with  membership  from  outalde  government) ; 
and  (2)  it  doea  not  provide  for  the  broad 
mandate  of  openneaa  and  public  dlacloaure 
of  the  Senate  bill;  however  It  leavee  discre- 
tion with  the  agency,  and  doee  require  mln- 
utee  to  be  kept  and  timely  notice  of  meetings 
to  be  glvm. 

T.Tf  .»<tTv»  raa  fua  com 
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tlve  action  and  new  policy  guidelines  for 
openneM  and  reporting  are  an  administrative 
priority  In  the  public  Interest. 


Many  senatora  and  congressmen  believe 
that  advisory  oommltteee  represent  an  area 
of  governmental  reform  whoee  legislative 
time  has  come.  The  fact  that  there  has  been 
such  extensive  legislative  action  on  the  mat- 
ter lends  optimism  to  the  expectation  that 
a  bill  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  preeent  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Senator  Charlea  H.  Percy  of  Illinois,  who  is 
ranking  Bepubllcan  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Gtovemment  Operations,  had  a 
major  peieonal  role  In  drafting  the  new  Sen- 
ate bill.  His  statement  In  the  Senate  on  June 
18, 1971,  reflects  the  bipartisan  concern  which 
haa  foUowed  this  advisory  committee  legis- 
lation from  the  outaet: 

There  haa  been  a  growing  concern  about 
oommltteee  created  to  advise  the  executive 
branch.  Thla  concern  haa  been  of  two  kinds. 
First,  is  a  bdief  that  standards  and  proce- 
durea  for  eetabllahtng  and  managing  advisory 
committees  have  been  Inadequate,  and  that 
as  a  reeult  there  exlsta  a  very  large  number  of 
such  oommltteea.  many  of  which  have  been 
of  marginal  uaefnlneas.  .  .  .  There  is  another 
kind  of  concern  about  Faderal  advisory  oom- 
mltteea—a  belief  that  theae  oommltteee  do 
not  adequately  and  fairly  lepreeent  the  pub- 
Mo  interest,  that  they  may  be  biased  toward 
one  point  of  view  or  mtereet,  and  that  their 
proceedings  are  unneoeaaarily  closed  to  the 
public. 

One  thing  la  certain:  whatever  legislative 
action  Is  taken  with  re^>*ct  to  advisory  oom- 
mittaes.  the  Inquiry  by  the  Houm  and  Sen- 
ate haa  significantly  alerted  the  federal  ea- 
tabllahment  that  there  are  problems,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  oommlttee  prollferatlui 
and  opeiAtlng  prooedurea,  and  that  ocoiec- 


Mr,  BIK)CK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  Senate  passage  today  of 
S.  3629.  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act.  The  bill  establishes  standards 
and  procedures  governing  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  advisory  commit- 
tees in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Advisory  committees  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  Congress  has 
neglected  to  provide  adequate  controls  to 
supervise  their  growth  and  activity.  It  is 
estimated  that  we  now  have  somewhere 
between  2,600  and  3,200  advisory  com- 
mittees in  existence  today — with  no  uni- 
form guidelines.  Some  no  longer  have  a 
relevant  purpose.  Some  are  overlapping 
and  unnecessary.  And  they  are  costly. 
But  we  have  neglected  to  disband  them. 
I  think  probably  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  bin  Is  the  requirement  that 
any  advisory  committee  must  file  a  new 
committee  charter  every  2  years,  and  this 
provision  also  relates  to  those  commit- 
tees now  in  existence. 

This  legislation  streamlines  a  small 
portion  of  our  whole  Government  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  important.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  move  quickly  and 
favorably  so  that  we  can  make  the  most 
efftclent  and  effective  use  of  advisory 
committees,  with  continuing  congres- 
sional oversight. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  HJR. 
4383,  a  companion  bill,  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  4383) ,  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  governing  the  cre- 
ation and  operation  of  advisory  commit- 
tees in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  HJl.  4383  and  to  substitute  therefor 
the  text  of  the  S.  3529.  as  reported  and 

amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  ttie  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
5,  1972.  after  the  House  passed  H.R.  4383, 
its  counterpart  bill  on  advisory  commit- 
tees, and  after  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  unanimously 
reported  the  clean  bill.  S.  3529,  the  Presi- 
dent proclaimed  new  Executive  Order 
11671,  which  order  contained  to  a  lim- 
ited degree  some  of  the  concepts  incor- 
porated in  the  House  and  Senate  legis- 
lation.   It    is    a    matter    of    conjecture 
whether  this  order  was  more  of  an  effort 
to  divert  the  legislation  than  to  meet  the 
problems  raised  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Investigations  into  Federal  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

In  any  event,  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee that  there  be  a  congressional  mandate 


to  deal  with  the  proliferation  and  abuses 
of  these  advisory  committees.  Executive 
orders  and  regulations  have  been  insuf- 
ficient in  the  past  to  cope  with  these 
problems.  Executive  orders  are  always 
subject  to  amendment  and  chtmge,  and 
OMB  operational  roles  and  memoranda 
implementing  such  orders  are  capable  of 
wesJcenlng  flexibility  without  sanctions 
set  forth  by  Congress.  The  issue  has  be- 
come much  too  serious  and  pervasive  to 
be  reached  effectively  by  administrative 
pronouncements.  As  demonstrated  by 
the  extensive  inquiry  in  the  House,  and 
by  the  bipartisan  nature  at  the  bills  in- 
troduced, this  is  clearly  a  matter  for  stat- 
utory solution. 

Furthermore.  Executive  Order  11871 
does  not  cover  a  number  of  key  areas  of 
reform  incorporated  In  S.  3629. 

First.  It  does  not  provide  for  coverage 
of  Presidentisd  committees  or  committees 
not  appointed  by  the  President  but  which 
advise  him,  such  as  the  National  Indus- 
trial Pollution  Control  Council.  Thla 
coverage  is  crucial,  involves  many  com- 
mittees. 

Second.  It  does  not  provide  for  cover- 
age of  advisory  committees  which  have 
been  or  will  be  In  existence  for  less  than 
12  months,  thereby  encoiu^ging  the  crea- 
tion of  limited  committees  not  subject  to 
any  rules. 

Third.  It  does  not  provide  for  public 
participation  or  submlsslDn  of  views  at 
advisory  committee  meetings;  and  where 
meetings  are  closed,  there  Is  no  require- 
ment for  transcripts  and  other  definitive 
records  to  be  made,  nor  any  Judicial 
method  for  challenging  the  closed  ses- 
sion or  for  finding  out  what  transpired. 
Thus,  agency  heads  can  easily  hide  un- 
der exemptions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

Fourth.  It  gives  wide  discretion  to 
agency  heads  in  setting  standards  for 
advisory  committees,  including  what  Is 
required  by  committee  charter.  S.  3529 
spells  this  out. 

Fifth.  It  makes  no  provision  for  con- 
gressional review  and  reorganization  of 
committees— it  oould  not;  but  also  no 
adequate  comprehensive  review  and 
housecleaning  by  the  OMB  on  advisory 
committees  or  any  report  as  to  which 
should  be  abolished. 

Sixth.  It  does  not  provide  for  adequate 
reports  to  Congress  on  the  activities, 
status  and  changes  in  committees,  nor 
for  adequate  public  r«)orts  as  to  the 
makeup  and  purposes  of  committees. 

Seventh.  It  exempts  a  broad  number  of 
educational,  technical,  nonprofit,  wd- 
fare,  and  other  committees. 

Eighth.  It  provides  no  rei  orts  as  to 
evaluation  of.  and  action  on,  recom- 
mendations of  Presidential  commissions 
and  other  advisory  committees. 

Ninth.  It  contains  no  amendments  to 
Federal  Reports  Act,  no  requirements 
that  advisory  committee  reports  and 
records  be  sent  to  the  library  of  Con- 
gress. ^  ^.  . 
Thus.  I  think  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  Executive  order  Is  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  any  substitute  for  the 
comprehensive  legislation  which  has 
been  framed  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  basic 
poUcy  and  orderly  goverrunent,  a  con- 


gj«6sional  mandate  is  required  with  re- 
spect  to  Federal  advlsery  committees. 

Mr.  Presideai,  I  aak  unanimous  oon- 
aent  to  have  Bzaoottve  Order  11871 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Riookp. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  wu  ordered  to  be  jnlnted  In 
the  BxcoRD,  as  follows: 

COIUUTTKX  IliANAGKKKMT 

(Executive  Order  11871) 
To  assure  that  tbe  many  committees  ap- 
pi^ted  to  advise  or  assist  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  can  work  effectively,  It  Is  necessary 
to  set  forth  general  standards  for  their  for- 
mation, use,  conduct,  management,  and  ac- 
cessibility to  the  pubUc. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  It  la  here- 
by ordered  as  f oUows : 
SicTioN  1.  As  vised  In  this  order,  the  term — 

(1)  "department  or  agency"  means  any 
department.  Independent  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment; 

(2)  "Gtovernment  Ofllclal"  means  any  fuU- 
tlme  salaried  officer  or  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment; 

(3)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

(4)  "Committee"  means  any  committee, 
board,  commission,  council,  conference,  pan- 
el, task  force,  or  other  slmUar  group  or  body 
established  to  meet  on  a  recxirrlng  baals  to 
provide  advice  cw  recommendations  to  the 
Ooverninent,  or  for  the  purpose  of  co(»dlnat- 
Ing  the  activities  of  departments  or  agencies. 
Including  Presidential,  interagency,  advisory, 
or  industrial  advisory  ocHnmittees  but  ex- 
cluding intra-agency  committees; 

(5)  "Presidential  conmilttee"  means  any 
advisory  conmilttee  having  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  which  is  used 
as  a  source  of  direct  advice  and  counsel  to 
the  President  or  the  Vice  Preeldent; 

(6)  "AdvlswTT  committee"  means  any  com- 
mittee that  is  not  composed  whoUy  of  Oov- 
emment officials  and  (A)  Is  eetabliabed  by  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government  in 
the  Interest  of  obtaining  advice  or  recom- 
mendations, and  which  has  been  or  wlU  be 
in  existence  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
(B)  Is  not  established  by  a  department  or 
agency,  but  only  for  such  jjerlod  when  it  is 
being  utUlzed  by  a  department  or  agency  In 
the  same  manner  as  a  Qovemment-estab- 
llshed  advisory  oommlttee. 

(7)  "industrial  advisory  committee"  means 
an  aidvlsory  committee  composed  predomi- 
nantly of  members  or  representatives  of  a 
single  industry  or  group  of  related  Indus- 
tries, or  of  any  subdivision  of  a  single  Indus- 
try made  on  a  geographic  service  or  product 
basis;  and 

(8)  "Interagency  conunlttee"  means  any 
committee  formally  established  by  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  whoee  membership  consists 
exclxisively  of  Oovemment  officials,  as  defined 
herein,  representing  more  than  one  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  which  has  been  or  wUl 
be  In  existence  more  than  twelve  months. 

Sec.  2.  No  Interagency  or  advisory  cconmlt- 
tee  including  any  Industrial  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  be  established  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  unless  such  establishment  Is : 

(1)  speclflcaUy  authorized  by  statute  or 
Presidential  directive,  or 

(2)  specifically  determined  as  a  matter  of 
formal  record  by  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  duties  Im- 
posed on  that  department  or  agency  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  heads  of  departments  or  agen- 
cies ahaU  establish  standards  for  the  charter- 
ing of  committees.  No  committee  shall  meet 
untU  after  a  committee  charter  has  been 
M>proved  by  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency   establishing   the   committee   except 


where  such  committee  haa  been  established 
by  statute. 

Bxc.  4.  Unless  otherwise  speetfioally  author- 
ized by  statute  or  Presidential  directive,  no 
advisory  committee  shaU  iM  utiUsed  for 
functions  not  splely  advisory.  Oetermlnatiooa 
of  action  to  be  taken  and  policy  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  matters  upon  wlilch 
a  oommlttee  advises  or  Tr.ttV««  recooomenda- 
tlons  shall  be  made  solely  by  the  President  or 
an  ofllclal  of  a  department  or  agency  at  the 
Oovemment. 

Sac.  6.  Unlesa  its  duration  is  otherwise  fixed 
by  statute  or  Presidential  directive,  a  com- 
mittee shaU  terminate  not  later  than  two 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  formation  unless 
the  establishing  authority  makes  a  formal  de- 
termination not  more  than  60  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  scheduled  termination  that  Its 
continued  existence  is  In  the  public  intereet. 
A  like  determination  by  the  establishing 
authority  shaU  be  necessary  not  more  than 
60  days  before  the  end  of  each  subsequent 
two-yectf  period  to  continue  the  existence 
of  such  conmilttee  thereafter.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  the  date  of  formation 
of  a  oommlttee  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
publication  of  this  order,  and  not  now  hav- 
ing a  termination  date,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  January  1,  1S72,  or  the  actual  date  of 
Its  formation,  whichever  is  later. 

Sxc.  6.  Unless  speoiflad  to  the  contrary  by 
Presidential  directive,  statute,  or  committee 
charter,  the  department  or  agency  establish- 
ing a  committee  sbaU  be  respKDnsible  for  pro- 
viding support  services  for  the  committee's 
activities.  Where  more  than  one  department 
or  agency  establishes  a  conunlttee.  only  one 
of  thoee  departments  or  agencies  shaU  be  re- 
sponsible for  support  services  at  any  one 
time. 

Sac.  7.  In  order  to  strengthen  Interagency 
or  advisory  committee  responsibility,  a  com- 
mittee BhaU  have  dual  or  rotating  chairman- 
ships only  when  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  eetabllshlng  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  such  an  arrangement  is  required. 

Sxc.  8.  The  Director  shall : 

(1)  establish  and  mittnt.«.in  oversight  of 
the  administrative  aotivitiee  of  Presidential 
advisory  oommltteee  unless  provided  to  the 
contrary  by  the  establishing  authority; 

(2)  provide  guidance  to  departments  and 
agencies  concerning  the  management  of 
Interagency  and  advisory  oommltteee  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  order; 

(8)  from  time  to  time  request  such  infor- 
mation as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
proper  utilization  of  oommltteee;  and 

(4)  on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year, 
provide  to  the  Congress  and  thereafter  pub- 
lish In  the  Fedkkal  Rkgistex.  a  list  of  Presi- 
dential advisory,  interagency  advisory,  and 
indtistry  advisory  committees  eetahllahed  or 
used  by  the  executive  branch  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  a  list  shaU  con- 
tain (A)  the  name  of  each  committee  and 
the  agency  to  which  it  reporta,  (B)  the 
mtmo  and  bualnees  address  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  agency  or  organization  he  represents. 
(C)  an  indication  that  the  committee  was 
established,  continued  or  terminated  during 
the  reportlikg  year,  and  (D)  the  name,  busi- 
ness addreaa  and  telephone  number  o<  a 
person  whose  duty  it  Is  to  make  appropriate 
response  to  requests  for  additional  Informa- 
tion about  the  oommlttee. 

&c.  9.  The  head  of  every  department  or 
agency  establishing  a  committee  shall: 

(1)  designate  a  Cooimittee  Management 
Officer  to  exercise  effective  oontrol  over  the 
establishment  and  use  of  Interagency,  ad- 
visory,   and    Industry   advisory   committees; 

(2)  Issue  directives  and  provide  guidance 
for  the  management  of  the  d^>artment  or 
agency,  interagency  advisory,  and  industry 
advisory  oommltteee  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions and  purpoeee  of  this  order,  and  the 
instructions  of  the  Director, 


(8)  designate  a  Oovemment  oOolal  «^u> 
shall  be  responsible  for  avemhUng  oocBintt- 
tee  records  and,  under  eetahUahMl  Mteney 
prooedurea.  responding  to  requasta  for  ptil>tlo 
information:  and 

(4)  establish  a  oommlttee  managRnsBt 
syxtccn.  imdar  the  supervision  ot  the  Oom- 
mlttee Management  Officer,  which  wffl  pro- 
vide systematic  and  effective  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  acUvltlee  and  aeoompMSh- 
menta  of  Interagency,  advlaory,  and  Industry 
advisory  committees. 

Sac.  10.  Advisory  oommltteea  Shall  meet 
under  the  chairmanship  of,  or  In  the  pres- 
ence of,  a  Oovemment  ofllctal  appointed  by 
the  agency  establishing  the  oommlttee  wbo 
ShaU  have  the  authority  and  be  required 
to  adjourn  any  meetings  i^enever  he  con- 
siders adjournment  to  be  in  the  pobUo  in- 
tereet. 

Sac.  11.  Bach  tndiiatrial  advisory  ooioinit- 
tee  shall  be  reasonably  lepreeentatlve  oC  the 
group  of  Industriee,  the  single  industry,  or 
the  geosrK>hlcal,  srrvioe  or  pvoduet  ■utniunt 
thereof  to  which  It  reUtes,  taking  lato  ao- 
oouut  the  size  and  function  ot  boaliMaa  en- 
terprises In  the  indtistry  or  IndustrlH,  and 
their  location,  affiliation,  and  ocopetttlve 
statta,  among  other  factors.  SriecttaB  of  In- 
dustry membws  shaU,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  statute,  be  limited  to  Indlvlduala 
actively  engaged  in  operations  in  the  par- 
ticular Industry,  Industriee.  or  segments  oon- 
oemed.  except  where  the  department  or 
agency  head  makee  a  written  detenninatlnn 
that  such  limitations  would  Intarfete  with 
effective  committee  operation,  detailing  his 
reasons  therefor. 

Sac.  12.  Advisory  committees  sbaU  neS: 

(1)  receive,  compile,  or  dlaotsB  data  or 
reports  showing  the  current  or  projeeSed 
commercial  operations  ot  identified  bualnass 
enterprisee.  tmleee  the  department  or  agency 
bead  determlnee  It  neoeeaary  for  tbe  efleetlTe 
functioning  of  the  cotamttta*.  or 

(2)  hold  any  meetings  except  at  the  caU 
of,  or  with  the  advance  approval  of,  a  Oov- 
emment official  and  with  an  agenda  ap- 
proved by  such  official,  unlees  the  head  of 
the  agency  determiaae  it  is  in  tbe  pabtic 
Intereet  to  permit  such  maetlsci. 

Sac.  13.  (a)  In  order  to  provlds  for  p<ri>- 
lie  knowledge  of  and  aeoeaaibiltty  to  advisory 
and  Industry  advisory  committees,  depart- 
ment and  agency  heeds  shall  make  adequate 
provision  few  participation  by  the  puUlo  In 
the  activities  of  such  committees,  m  oany- 
Ing  out  this  obligation,  and  exoepit  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)  of  tills  seeaon.  ds- 
pcurtraanta  and  agendee  shall : 

(1)  require  that  all  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittees be  open  to  public  oiiaervatlon.  and 

(2)  apprise,  by  publication  in  the  nto^LAi. 
Raowrra  or  as  appropriate  by  ptdjUcatlon  in 
local  media,  any  interested  iadlTldual  or 
group  of  tbe  purpoeea.  membership  and  ac- 
tlvitioe  of  advisory  and  industrial  advlaary 
committees,  including  datee.  places,  and 
agendas  of  open  meetings. 

(b)  Any  Interested  person  may  attend 
open  meetings  of  advisory  and  industrial 
oommlttees.  However,  the  department  or 
agency  head  may  estaMlah  rsasonsMs  llm- 
itatlons  as  to  numbers  of  psiaoas  who  may 
attend  and  the  nature  and  eatent  of  thalr 
partldpatloa.  if  any.  In  sufdi  msiUms 

(c)  Advloe  or  reoommendstlons  of  the 
oommlttee  shall  be  givao  only  with  reqieet 
to  matters  covered  in  the  reoonl  of  the  eom-> 
mlttee's  proceedtags.  Rsflords  shall  be  kept 
of  aU  committee  prooeedln«i,  indudtng: 

(1)  the  Idsntifloatlon  of  onmmittee  mem- 
bers preeent  and  members  of  tha  pnbtlo  who 
psLrtic^te  at  meetings  and  the  intefasU  or 
affiliations  they  repreeant; 

(2)  the  written  information  made  available 
for  consideration  by  tbe  committee; 

(3)  a  deecrtptlon  of  matters  dtseussed: 
and 

(4)  reoommendatlona  made   and 
therefor. 
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(d)  The  preoedlnljt  proTWon*  of  thl» 
tlon  BhmU  apply  *«  '^  •dvUory  and  induitry 
•dvlaory  oommltteee  Mcept  to  the  extent  that 
ft  detannlnatlon  la  made  in  writing  by  the 
departmnxt  or  agwicy  hewl  <^»*  <»°^"?^ 
teSntim    ai«    iMttera    which    fall    within 
DoUaea   analogoua   to   thoae   reoogni»d   In 
Section  568  (b)  of  Title  6  of  the  United  Statee 
Code  and  the  pubUo  Intewat  reqiilrea  Buch 
aotlvttlea  to  be  withheld   ftom  dlaoloeure. 
When  BUch  a  determination  U  made,  the  de- 
D«rtment  or  agency  head  ahall  detaU   hl« 
reMona  thewf or.  In  the  event  a  department 
or  agency  he«l  matae  such  a  determlnatton. 
nrovlalon  Shall  be  made  for  the  committee 
to  laroe  a  report,  at  leaet  annually,  setting 
forth  a  summary  of  rta  activities  and  such 
other  matt«s  aa  would  be  informative  to 
the  public   and  would  be   oonslatent   with 
OoUdea   analogoua   to   those   reoognlaed   in 
aeetlon  Ma(b)  of  Title  B  of  the  United  States 

(e)  The  avmllabUlty  to  the  public  of  records 
of  such  oommltteee  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  Bastion  SSa  of  TlUe  6  of  the  United 
States  C3ode  and  other  applicable  law. 

Sac.  14.  The  requirements  of  this  order 
shall  not  apply  to  any  advisory  ooinmlttee 
oompoaed  wholly  of  representatives  of  State 
or  looal  agencies  or  charitable,  religious, 
eduoatlonal.  civic,  social  welfare,  or  other 
similar  nonprofit  organlaatlonn. 

Sac.  16.  TV)  the  extent  thU  order  Is  In- 
oonsUtent  with  or  in  conflict  with  any  statu- 
tory provision,  the  provisions  of  the  order 
shaU  not  apply.  ,^ 

S»c.  18.  "nits  order  supersedes  Execuuve 
Older  No.  11007.  as  well  as  all  provisions  of 
prior  Executive  orders  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  In  oonfllot  with  the  provisions  of 

this  order. 

RICBJJU)  NncoN. 

•nni  Whttb  Houbx,  June  S,  1972. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  S.  3529.  the 
Federal  AdvlBory  Committee  Act.  today. 
Thte  measure  grew  out  of  bills  introduced 
by  Senators  MKrcALr  (8.  1637),  Pehcy 
(S.  2064) .  and  myself  (S.  1964) .  It  Is  co- 
sponaored  by  Senators  Brock,  auRNrr, 
MusKH,  Chiles,  Htjmphrky.  and  Hart. 
My  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
House  as  B.M.  4383,  resulted  from  hear- 
ings held  before  the  House  Oovemment 
Operations    Subcommittee    on    Special 
Studies,  chaired  by  Representative  Moh- 
AGAK  of  Connecticut.  H.R.  4383  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House.  This  legislation 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings  and  staff  efforts  in  the  Senate 
Subcommittee     on     Intergovernmental 
Relations.  _       ^  . 

I  am  Impressed  by  Executive  Order 
11871,  published  on  June  7.  1972.  as  an 
Important  step  toward  improved  advisory 
committee  management.  Nevertheless,  I 
still  feel  that  Congress  should  provide  a 
general  mandate  for  reform  in  this  area 
where  the  Rxecutive  has  been  slow  to  act. 
Farther,  there  are  several  aspects  of  8. 
3529  which  are  not  reflected  in  the  exec- 
utive order— such  as  the  regulation  of 
presidential  advisory  bodies. 

There  are  several  specific  objectives 
which  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  wUl  achieve  in  providing  better  and 
more  economical  administration  of  the 
over  2.600  advisory  bodies  existing  in  the 
P^deral  establishment  today.  First  of 
all,  S.  3529  will  help  to  slow  the  prolifer- 
ation of  unneeded  and  overlapping  com- 
mittees by  requiring  that  bodies  auto- 
matically terminate  after  2  years  unless 
formally    renewed.    Secondly,    it   offers 


improved  tools  for  management  of  com- 
mittees by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  agencies. 

This  committee  biU  further  places  re- 
sponsibility Ml  each  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  review  the  advisory  committee 
apparatus  operating  within  its  area  of 
jurisdiction.  Similarly,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  make  a  specific  assign- 
ment of  responsibility  for  evaluation  and 
action  on  the  recommendations  of  pres- 
idential advisory  committees.  Thus,  per- 
haps the  Nation  wiU  obtain  greater  ad- 
vantage from  these   advisory   groups— 
which  are  often  made  up  of  very  able 
individuals    and    expend    considerable 
amounts  of  money. 

Fourth.  I  feel  that  adequate  steps 
have  been  taken  in  constructing  this 
legislation  to  provide  pubUc  access  to 
meetings  and  records  of  advisory  com- 
mittees. Provisions  are  included  to  aUow 
the  closing  of  meetings  where  matters 
exempted  by  the  Preedcan  of  Informa- 
tion Act  are  to  be  dealt  with. 

Finally,  S.  3529  addresses  Itself  to  the 
danger  of  private  interests  exercising  un- 
fair Influence  on  governmental  decisions 
through  membership  in  advisory  com- 
mittees. Government  personnel  are  given 
clear    administrative    control    of    these 
bodies;  and  there  is  a  general  mandate 
to  Congressional  committees  to  see  that 
they  be  representative  of  those  concerned 
in  any  advisory  body's  area  of  interest. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  to  improve 
the   management   of   Federal   advisory 
bodies.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  result  will 
not  only  be  an  organizational  improve- 
ment, but  that  the  right  of  the  people, 
their  representatives  in  Congress,   and 
the  press  to  know  how  public  decisions 
are  made  will  be  better  protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engrossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ,  ^^    ...    . 

The  bill  (HJl.  4383)  was  read  the  third 

time  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion cm  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  consideration  of  B.  3529  be  indef- 
initely postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, not  only  for  his  help  but  also  for 
his  consideration  in  allowing  this  bill  to 
be  brought  up.  and  I  am  also  grateful 
to  the  Sraiator  from  Louisiana  for  his  as- 

I  think  that  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  who 
worked  on  this  bill,  and  there  were  many, 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  bet- 
ter governmental  control  of  the  thou- 
sands of  advisory  committees  concerned. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1972 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  14370)  to  provide  pay- 


ments to  localities  for  high-priority  ex- 
penditures, to  encoiurage  the  States  to 
supplement  their  revenue  sources,  and  to 
authorize  Federal  collection  at  State  in- 
dividual income  taxes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sag- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
to  be  charged  to  which  side? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  which  amendment 

is  time  controlled?  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ulinois. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  to  neither 

side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  ask  un- 
animous consult  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr   PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes   to   the   distinguished   Senator 

from  Oregon^ ^  _,„  ^w 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  first? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  manager  of  the  bill  has 

28  minutes  remaining.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
six  minutes. 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  15  of  those  26  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  which  gives  him 
the  45  minutes  he  would  have  had  if  we 
had  had  an  hour  and  a  Imlf  time  sched- 
uled. ^   ^^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  accept  the  generous 
offer  with  gratitude,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  will  try  to  expedite  this 
matter  and  finish  within  that  time;  but 
if  there  is  still  a  Senator  who  has  not 
spoken  who  wishes  to  speek,  then  we  will 
ask  whether  we  can  have  time  for  him. 
I  think  that  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  majority  leader  and  the  manager  of 
the billlast night.  - 

Mr.  BENNKTT.  When  that  time 
oomes,  this  would  leave  us  11  minutes, 
and  we  may  be  able  to  supply  that. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Very  good. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  17  minutes.  To 
whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  today  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  niinois  (Mr.  Pkrcy). 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  for  many, 
many  years  participated  in  revenue  shax- 
ing  of  sorts  with  its  local  governments. 
Governor  Tom  McCall  recently  estimated 
that  the  total  of  State-orighiated  reve- 
nues and  "pass  through"  of  Federal  funds 
for  use  by  imlts  of  local  government  ap- 
proximates $500,000,000  per  biennium,  so 
you  can  see  that  we  In  Oregon  are  not 
newcomers  to  the  revenue  sharing  prin- 
ciple. 

With  this  background,  then.  It  seeina 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  the  SWe 
of  Oregon  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  neia 
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-#  nronerty  tax  reHef .  As  of  last  year  -we 

iS?^e  first  State  to  Institute  a 

^rty  tax  relief  program  based  upon 

ESlncome-«nd  not  «>lely_theage--of 

those  persons  subject  to  the  property  tax. 

fWeral  revenue  sharing,  as  a  concept, 

raises  many  Important  and  of  course, 

SS^Jverslal  Issues.  Most  often  cited  as 

t^  real  reason  for  Federal  help  Is  the 

mounting  local  property  tM  burdMi,  and 

ite  devastating  effect  on  the  elderly  and 

low  income  families.  For  this  reason,  we 

In  Oregon  are  encouraged  by  the  concept 

contained  in  Senator  Percy's  amendm«xt 

^  We  think  it  la  Important,  if  revenue 
sharing  is  to  succeed,  that  much  of  Its 
impact  be  directed  to  relieving  the  bur- 
den of  local  property  tax  payers  In  meet- 
ing their  program  needs.  This  amend- 
ment would  help  establish  a  sound  and 
workable  basis  for  this  objective.  It  en- 
courages the  establishment  of  rational 
standards  for  property  tax  assessment 
practices,  and  would  substantially  assure 
that  Federal  money  appropriated  for 
property  tax  relief  would,  in  fact,  be  vmA 

to  that  end.  ,  ^  *».    «„ 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  led  the  Na- 
tion in  establishing  a  system  for  equali- 
zation and  uniformity  of  the  local  prop- 
erty tax.  We  started  the  first  statewide 
reappraisal  system  21  years  ago.  We  have 
long  observed  professional  standards  for 
assessment  personnel,  annual  ratio  stud- 
ies and,  for  the  past  11  years,  have  had 
a  separate  tax  court  to  handle  appeals 
resulting  from  differences  arising  at  the 
local  level.  ^  ,  ^ 

Last  year  the  Oregon  State  Legislature 
approved    an    appropriation    from    the 
State's  general  fund  of  $20  million  an- 
nually for  direct  property  tax  relief  to 
the  elderly— to  those  folks  on  a  fixed  in- 
come. In  addition,  and  again  Oregon  has 
led  the  way,  we  made  this  property  tax 
relief  program  applicatole  to  low  income 
households.  With  this  sort  of  leadership 
and  tax  relief  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  it  seems  especially  important  that 
we,  in  Congress,  encourage  and  foster 
such  efforts  with  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Perot. 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Revenue  for  July 
and  August.  1972.  entiUed  "Oregon  Has 
Nation's  Only  State  Tax  Court." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oregon  Has  Nation's  Only  Stat*  Tax  Ootj«t 
Willie  the  Department  of  Revenue  tries  to 
equitably  csarry  out  its  responsibilities  as  the 
state's  chlel  money  collector,  a  few  tax- 
payers wiU  seek  additional  reUef  from  an 
Independent  axblter  with  some  authority  to 
do  something  about  their  grlevancea. 

They'll  and  that  authority  In  the  Oregon 
Tax  C!ourt,  which  was  founded  by  the  legis- 
lature In  the  early  1»60b  and  charged  with 
resolving  legal  disputes  over  inccane  taxes, 
property  taxes  and.  beginning  in  1972.  In- 
heritance and  gift  taxes.  Oregon  courts  were 
Jammed,  and  the  1969  legislature  had  passed 
a  measure  for  a  board  of  tax  appeals  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor  because  no  money 
was  appropriated  for  the  board.  The  Tax 
Court  vras  finally  created  by  the  1961  legisla- 


ture with  mocey  to  opent*  axul  b«CMi  hear- 
ing cases  in  1M9. 

The  judge  U  the  oourt.  The  cunent  jiMC*> 
the   Honofable  OarUsle  B.  Bobertt.   la  tJ>e 

third  man  to  occupy  the  Tax  Oourt  ben«^, 
foUowlng  the  first  Judge,  Peter  M.  Ounn»r. 
and  his  successor,  the  HonormbJe  Bdwrd^ 
Howell,  now  a  JtiBtlce  of  the  Oregon  Supreme 
CJourt.  . 

Judge  Roberts  aay>  he  may  talce  six  or 
seven  days  arter  hearing  a  caee  before  reeeh- 
Ing  a  decision;  but  that  length  of  time  1«  the 
exertion,  not  the  rule.  "I  dont  let  the  de^- 
slon  go  out."  he  says,  "unless  I  can  feel  serene 
about  It.  even  If  It  la  overruled."  Arrmng 
at  a  "serene"  decision  In  the  nation's  only 
state  tax  court  can  be  dlfflcult.  Ijut  Judge 
Roberta  approaches  the  re^xwialblllty  oalmly 
and  with  a  strong  background  In  the  subject 
he's  dealing  with.  .     ,«_« 

Before  becoming  Tax  Oourt  Judge  In  1970. 
Judge  Roberta  waa  the  Chief  Tax  Oounsel  In 
the  Attorney  General's  Tax  Division;  be 
headed  the  legal  counsel  for  the  Department 
of  Revenue. 

But  the  change  In  Jobs  required  a  change 
In  viewpoint.  VThen  advising  the  Department, 
he  would  look  at  the  principal  reason  for  the 
statute  when  the   legal  question  was  very 
dlfflcult  to  answer.  "That  roaaon."  Judge  Rob- 
erts explains,  "waa  usuaUy  to  raise  revenue." 
Now  he  grants  more  consideration  of  the 
taxpayer.  And  he  must  consider  whether  his 
decUlon  vnu  stand  up  in  higher  court».  His 
rulings  can  be  appealed  directly  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court;  and,  If  the  taxpayer  remains 
unsatisfied  and  there  Is  a  federal  question 
(such  as  constitutionality  xmder  the  U.  S. 
Constitution) ,  Into  Federal  Court*.  This  has 
broadened  his  thinking  In  weighing  a  deci- 
sion;   this  Is  why  he  waits  untU  he  feels 
"serene"  before  "letting  the  decision  out." 

Judge  Roberts'  reflection  on  his  verdicts 
created  a  lag  when  he  first  stepped  up  to  the 
bench:  a  lot  of  time  elapsed  between  the 
arrival  of  a  case  In  the  court  and  the  ruUng. 
Sotne  delay  Is  unavoidable.  After  a  complaint 
Is  filed,  the  other  side  Is  given  20  days  In 
which  to  answer.  After  the  answer,  the  cwn- 
plalnant  is  allowed  another  20  days  to  reply. 
So  a  month  and  a  hall  could  elapse  before 
some  (rf  the  pre-trial  maneuvering  lacom- 
pleted.  Motions  can  also  delay  the  proceed- 
ings; and  on  top  of  this,  many  courtrooms 
for  cases  heard  on  circuit  are  Jammed.  Sched- 
uling may  need  to  be  done  two  months  In 

advance.  ^        ^.     , 

Judge  Roberts  Is  working  to  reduce  the  lag. 
As  he  has  become  more  familiar  with  the 
legal  questions  and  applicable  statutes;  he 
can  reach  decisions  more  quickly.  This  U 
one  of  the  reasons  for  creation  of  the  Tax 
Court. 

Before  the  court  l>egan  operating,  tax  ques- 
tion were  handled  In  circuit  courts.  Some 
Judges  did  not  hear  tax  cases  regularly;  and 
when  one  came  before  them,  matt  time  was 
necessary  to  reach  a  Judgment.  The  legisla- 
tors created  the  Tax  Court  with  an  eye  on 
economies  of  specialization.  Judge  Roberts 
likens  the  old  system  to  having  a  watch- 
maker repair  a  camera;  he  may  be  able  to 
do  the  Job  because  of  InteUlgence  and  ex- 
perience with  smaU.  Interlocking  parts,  but 
he  viTould  have  made  more  money  In  the  same 
time  repairing  watches. 

Judge  Roberts  believes  the  Tax  Court  Is  a 
safety  valve.  "Many  taxpayers  think  the 
county  assessOT.  the  board  of  equalization, 
and  the  Department  of  Revenue  are  aU  'tax- 
getters.' "  he  says.  The  Judge  views  his  Job 
as  a  responslbUlty  to  each  taxpayer  to  pro- 
vide Justice  under  the  law.  and  he  feels  Jus- 
tice comes  when  each  taxpayer  can  lirlng  his 
grievance  before  an  Impartial  court. 

Almost  all  cases  come  before  Judge  Roberts 
on  appeals  of  decisions  made  In  two  places: 
a  coimty  board  of  equalization  or  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue.  The  appeal  from  the 
board  of  equalization  may  enter  the  SmaU 


Claims  Dlvlaton  of  the  Tax  Court  on  p»op«rty 
tax  laaues  not  exceeding  MB.OOO  true  OMb 
value  for  the  land  or  $28,000  for  tbe  ixoyton- 
menta;  or  Income  tax  Issues  and  tnberttance 
and  gift  tax  controversies  Involving  taias  « 
$250  or  leas  in  any  tax  year.  The  daeMoa  of 
the  Judge  in  the  SmaU  Claims  Dlvtalon  Is 
final;  no  appellate  review  U  permitted. 

Before  a  case  may  be  beard  In  the  Begular 
DlTlalon  of  the  oourt.  It  must  have  flwt  bera 
sBpealed  to  the  Department;  all  ord«ia J«M»d 
by  the  Department  are  appealable  to  Uie  Tax 
Oourt,  subject  to  statutory  time  IJmttatlons. 
Decisions  In  the  Regular  Division  may  be 
appealed  directly  to  the  Oregon  Supreme 
court  rather  than  the  Oourt  o*  AppeaJe. 
There  Is  no  money  limit  on  appeals  to  or 
from  the  Regular  DlvlBton.  The  amoimt  o« 
money  is  not  a  concern,  aeoordlng  to  3vatt 
Roberts.  "The  principle  la  more  Important 
than  the  principal,"  he  adds. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  S^tor 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  ^to  Is 
the  prlncli«l  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment.           __ ,■,     „_ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFVTER  (Mr. 
Eaolkton)  .  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAB.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  Join  the  dbttngulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Ullnols  (Mr.  Pbrct)  In  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  "Riere  has  been  a 
cry  for  tax  reform  all  over  the  country. 
People  talk  about  tax  reform.  Here  Is  an 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  I  are  offering,  providing  for  a 
specific  plan  for  tax  reform.  It  Is  tax  re- 
form for  the  people  who  need  It.  It  Is 
also  tax  relief  for  the  people  who  need  It. 
In  January  of  1»72 1  held  public  hear- 
ings in  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the  sub- 
ject of  property  taxes  and  land  use.  As  a 
result  of  thoee  hearings.  If  I  had  no  other 
evidence  to  go  on.  I  waa  convinced  ttot 
the  burden  of  property  taxation  and  the 
attempt  to  finance  all  local  taxes  out  of 
real  estate  taxes  on  small  homes  -was  one 
of  the  principal  grlevancea  that  ^ner- 
icans  have  today  in  dealing  with  govern- 
ment. 

The  pending  amendment  Is  simple  and 
direct  hi  Its  operation.  It  would  provide 
for  what  we  might  call  a  circuit  breaker. 
It  is  a  circuit  breaker  on  property  tax 
rdlef.  As  the  Senator  from  HUnota  has 
already  explained,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  contribute  to  State  pro- 
grams which  will  give  grants  to  low  In- 
come individuals,  individuals  earning 
incomes  lees  than  $15,000  a  year,  with 
high  property  taxes  defined  aa  more  than 
8  perc«it  of  their  Income  or  a  total  rent 
exceeding  25  percent.  The  State  pro- 
grams would  then  be  able  to  provide  re- 
lief for  the  taxpayer. 

It  would  also  contemplate  general  re- 
lief for  all  homeowners  even  thoui^  they 
did  not  fall  Into  the  category  of  those 
who  were  low  Income  Individuals,  be- 
cause it  would  give  grants  to  States  for 
reform  of  their  property  tax  admlnistea- 
Uona,  including  State  supervlaloo  d  local 
assessment  practices  and  a  State  pro- 
gram for  training  aaseesors.  So  that  you 
and  I,  MP.  Preeldent,  and  everycae  else 
In  the  country,  who  pay  any  Und  of 
property  tax  would  know  the  logical  basis 
on  vrtilch  the  tax  Is  being  computed  and 
could  also  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  kind  of  ludgment  as  to  the  basis  on 
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which  our  neighbors'  property  wm  bdng 

<**•**•  _..    * 

■niat,  I  think,  Is  extremely  Important 

Information  for  exery  taxpayer  to  have, 
not  only  in  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs  but  also  in  reinforcing  his  confi- 
dence in  the  whole  system. 

I  believe  that  the  pending  amendmoit 
is  germane  to  revenue  sharing.  The  dls- 
tinguiBhed  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  tiie  Senator  fnan  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Loifo)  said  last  Friday: 

Prmnkly.  one  of  the  reaaona  why  w«  in 
Loulalan*  naed  revenue  abArlng  ao  badly  la 
becauae  of  the  shortoomlngs  of  our  property 
tax  iiaaaaamnnT  ayatem.  My  guaaa  U  that  If 
that  oould  be  straightened  out  and  put  on  a 
more  logical  and  uniform  baala.  many  of  our 
problems  might  be  solved  and  we  might  not 
need  revenue  sharing  ao  badly. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendmrait 
which  directs  itself  at  his  concern.  This 
is  an  amendment  which  directs  itself  at 
the  concern  of  millions  of  Americans.  It 
is  not  new.  It  is  not  revolutionary.  It  is 
not  r&dlcal,  because  11  States  of  the 
Dni(»i  already  are  emplo3ring  this  kind 
of  clrcxilt  breaker  tax  relief.  When  the 
taxes  get  too  high  In  relation  to  the  value 
of  the  property  and  the  Income  of  the 
taxpayer,  the  circuit  breaker  goes  Into 
effect  and  relief  is  made  available. 

The  cost  may  vary  between  50  cents  to 
$1.50  per  citizen  of  the  States  Involved— 
an  average  price  of  $1  per  head.  The  Ad- 
visory Commlsslan  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  estimates  that  the  whole  cost 
might  be  about  $200  million  a  year,  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  might 
pay  a  PT^TimiiTTi  of  $100  million  a  year. 
Those  are  round  figures.  Mr.  Presldrait. 
but  the  Commission  has  an  admirable 
reputation  for  its  work  and  I  believe  that 
we  can  give  It  credence. 

'Rius,  I  am  glad  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  in  this  flght 
for  a  meaningful  tax  reform  which  will 
provide  immediate  relief  for  Americans 
who  need  it.  I  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  give  very  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  material  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  already  provided  for 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  historic  rev- 
enue-sharing bin  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  encoiut«e  and  assist  State 
and  local  governments  to  reform  their 
property  tax  systems  so  that  they  are 
more  fair,  equitable,  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  resources  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

One  of  the  pmrposes  of  revenue  shar- 
ing is  to  improve  the  overall  tax  sj's- 
tem  of  the  United  States  by  using  the 
Federal  income  tax,  which  is  the  best 
tax  system  we  have  yet  devised,  to  fl- 
naitce  general  projects  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  TblB  is  in  reality  funda- 
mental tax  reform.  Another  goal  of  this 
is  to  provide  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  the  revenues  they  need  to 
adequately  respond  to  the  needs  and  ex- 
pectations of  otur  citizens. 

To  reach  these  goals  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, however,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  as  it  stands  be- 
fore us  today  and  examine  other  parts 


of  our  tax  and  revenue  system.  Most  im- 
portantly, we  must  examine  the  com- 
plex system  of  State  and  local  property 
taxes.  Widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  current  system  of  property  taxes  was 
brought  home  very  strongly  to  me  last 
January,  when  I  held  public  hearings  in 
Towson,  Md.,  on  the  need  for  property 
tax  reform.  Public  officials  of  all  levels 
of  government  and  cltleens  from  all 
walks  of  life  came  forward  at  those 
hearings  with  example  after  example  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  current  property 
tax  system  and  yet  experts  told  us  that 
Maryland  has  one  of  the  best  property 
tax  systems  In  the  United  States. 

Since  those  hearings,  I  have  tried  to 
develop  legislation  which  will  lead  to  re- 
form in  property  taxes  which  we  so 
urgently  need.  The  result  of  those  efforts 
Is  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  nilnolfi  and  I  are  Introducing  today. 
This  amendment  would  provide  grants 
to  States  to  reform  their  property  tax 
administration;  would  provide  relief  to 
low-income  individuals  who  are  burdened 
with  soaring  property  taxes;  and  would 
enable  each  taxpayer  in  America  to 
know  whether  the  property  taxes  which 
he  pays  will  be  his  fair  share  of  the  over- 
aH  tax  load. 

I  think  this  amendment  speaks  for  it- 
self and  I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  time  to  read  It  and  will  give 
It  the  enthusiastic  support  which  I  firm- 
ly believe  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
opening  statement  I  made  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Opxnino  Statement  of  Senator  Mathias 
I  have  called  these  bearings  to  solicit  the 
advice  and  coimael  of  Maryland  citizens  and 
public  officials  on  a  subject  which  Is  justly 
receiving  Increased  attention  throughout 
our  country:  the  very  high  rate  of  local  prop- 
erty taxes  and  the  effect  of  these  taxes  on 
American  citizens  and  on  the  use  of  Amer- 
ica's land. 

The  tax  on  laoid  and  buUdlngs  is  the  oldest 
major  tax  In  America — and  one  of  the  most 
Important.  Nationally,  thtse  taxes  provide 
aome  $38  billion  a  year  to  American  govern- 
ments. As  a  revenue  producer,  the  property 
tax  is  exceeded  only  by  Federal  Income  and 
social  security  taxes.  It  Is  used  by  over  70.000 
local  government  units  and  by  23  state  gov- 
ernments. It  produces  40  per  cent  of  the 
revenues  raised  by  these  governments  and 
two-thirds  of  the  revenues  raised  by  local 
governments. 

Throughout  America,  property  taxes  fi- 
nance 54  per  cent  of  local  government  costs 
for  education,  41  per  cent  of  their  costs  for 
health  care,  and  30  per  cent  of  their  costs 
for  welfare. 

In  the  last  15  years,  property  taxes  have 
doubled. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  In  an  agrarian 
society  In  which  an  Individual's  Income  and 
wealth  was  usually  directly  related  to  the 
amount  of  land  he  owned,  real  property 
seemed  an  appropriate  basis  for  taxation. 
A  farmer  with  a  large  amount  of  land  could 
afford  to  pay  more  tax  than  a  farmer  with 
a  small  amount  of  land. 

Today,  of  course,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  Americans  derive  their  Income  and  wealth 
directly  from  land  or  other  real  property. 
And  so  It  should  not  surprise   us  that  to 


many  citizens  the  phUoeophlc&l  legitimacy 
of  a  v«ry  heavy  tax  an  real  property  aaemi 
obscure,  whUe  Ita  InequltlcB  and  Inade- 
quacies seem  very  clear. 

Ttw  great  ChlM  JvmOm  of  the  U3.  Su- 
preme Court,  Jotm  MaTshall.  stated  in  a  lead- 
ing dadalon  162  yeara  ago,  "The  power  to  tax 
la  the  power  to  deatroy".  Today,  for  mtin/^m 
of  our  citizens,  soaring  property  t&xea  an 
destroytng  the  American  dream  of  owning 
one's  hcsne. 

Two  letters  which  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived imdersccare  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem. One  Is  from  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Baboock 
of  10T71  Klnlock  Road,  Silver  Spring,  Mary- 
land. He  writes: 

"Mrs.  Babcock  and  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  position  taken  by  President  Nixon  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  tax  relief  for  the 
elderly.  .  .  .  There  la  no  argument  about  the 
fact  that  real  estate  taxes  are  so  high  that 
they  are  a  great  burden  upon  all  taxpayen 
and  especlaUy  on  the  elderly.  A  major  reason 
for  this  Is  the  tremendous  Increase  in  school 
taxee  In  recent  years.  .  .  .  We  agree  that  In 
the  Interest  of  keeping  America  strong,  a 
good  school  system  mtist  be  maintained,  and 
therefore  everyone  should  help  to  pay  the 
cost.  However,  we  also  feel  that  some  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relieving 
the  elderly  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  school 

tax " 

Another  letter  comes  from  Mr.  and  Mn. 
William  S.  Gossard  of  96$  View  Street. 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  They  write: 

"At  present  our  family  la  Involved  In  a 
very  serious  financial  crisis  In  the  form  of 
an  Increase  of  $3,800  property  tax  assess- 
ment that  will  result  In  a  $16.00  per  month 
Increase  In  ova  house  payment.  This  30  year 
old  house  was  purchased  In  December  1970. 
...  At  the  time  of  purchase  we  didn't  even 
take  the  optional  mortgage  Insurance  be- 
cause we  felt  we  couldnt  afford  the  addi- 
tional expense  to  our  payment. 

"We  are  a  family  oif  seven  with  one  wage 
earner  and  a  net  income  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $11,000  per  year.  We  purtAased  this  home 
one  year  ago  beoause  the  price  seemed  right 
for  our  Income  and  the  hottse  seemed  suffi- 
cient for  our  family.  In  the  twelve  months 
we  have  occupied  this  residence  we  have 
faced  a  consUnt  Increase  In  aU  utilities  In 
this  area.  Needless  to  aay,  along  with  In- 
creased rates  at  local  hospital  and  medical 
facilities,  clothing  expenses,  food  expenses 
and  the  like.  It  has  been  a  oon»tant  struggle 
and  an  Increasing  strain  on  our  budget!" 

The  experiences  of  these  homeowners  are 

shared  by  thousands,  of  other  Marylanders. 

The  Oovemor's  Study  Oommlsslon  on  Tax 

Structure  (the  Mills  Oommlsslon)  stated  In 

Its  report  of  Janiiary,  1971. 

"Property  taxee  In^mii  citizens'  ability  to 
provide  housing,  and  further  Increasee  would 
worsen  the  problem,  e^ieclally  In  Baltimore 
City  where  the  property  taxes  are  highest 
and  housing  conditions  are  among  the  worst 
In  the  state." 

The  burden  of  the  property  tax  is  felt  by 
the  tenant  as  well  as  the  homeowners— and 
by  the  owners  at  reai  property  other  than 
homes. 

The  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  prop- 
erty tax  stems  not  only  from  the  amount 
of  the  tax  but  also  from  several  other  fac- 
tors. First,  the  amount  of  the  tax  varies  ac- 
cording to  who  owns  the  property,  where  It 
is  located,  and  what  It  Is  used  for.  Property 
owned  by  any  agency  of  government, 
churches  or  certain  educational  or  philan- 
thropic foundations  Is  not  taxed.  In  some 
cities  these  exemptions  mean  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  property  within  the  core  area  of 
the  city  la  tax-free,  which  means,  in  effect, 
that  the  tax  rate  on  the  remaining  property 
must  be  doubled. 

In  some  states,  the  law  provides  special  re- 
lief a  the  propMty  Is  owned  by  senior  citi- 
zens or  veterans  or  new  induotrlee. 
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In  Maryland,  we  provide  that  land  used 
f«  farming  should  be  twMd  wt  a  rate  different 
ftom  land  used  for  other  ptnposss.  The  Justl- 
Sitton  for  thia  provision  U  that  It  prevenU 
Se  farmer  from  being  taxed  out  of  buslneaa, 
tbat  It  preserves  open  green  qweea,  and  ac- 
eiillngly,  that  it  improves  the  environment 
d[  the  general  community.  But  now  sooae 
Sarvlandera  aUege  that  this  provision  must 
be  rewritten  to  prevent  abuse  by  persons  who 
•n  not  bona  fide  farmers.  Others  feei  It 
^ould  be  repealed  entirely.  Others  feel  Its 
nrovlslons  should  be  liberalized  to  encourage 
^  preservation  of  open  i^>ace  by  persons 
vrtio  are  not  farmers. 

The  amount  of  tax  varies  also  between 
local  turlsdlcUon,  according  to  the  revenue 
needs  and  the  resources  of  the  Jurisdiction, 
the  frequency,  sklU,  and  fairness  of  value 
Msessment,  and  the  diligence  of  tax  oolleo- 

tors.  . 

A  number  of  other  criticisms  have  been 
leveUed  at  the  property  tax.  Boonomlats  tell 
ua  that  the  tax  Is  regxeealve,  that  the  poor 
nay  a  higher  percentage  of  their  Income  In 
nrooerty  taxee  than  the  afBuent.  A  study  by 
Uie  Brookings  Institution  In  Washington 
showed  that  taxpayers  who  earn  leas  than 
14000  carry  twice  the  burden.  In  terms  oi 
their  avaUaWe  resources,  as  taxpayers  who 
earn  more  than  $16,000.  The  regressive  nature 
of  the  property  tax  should  be  of  apecUl  con- 
cern since  property  taxee  have  doubled  since 
the  late  1960'8. 

The  soaring  rates  of  the  property  tax  evi- 
dences another  of  Its  shortcomings.  Revenues 
from  the  property  tax,  unlike  revenues  from 
the  income  tax,  do  not  Increase  slgnlflcanUy 
as  our  economy  grows.  Aa  a  result,  govern- 
ments which  depend  on  revenues  produced 
by  the  property  tax  must  ask  for  treqaent 
Ittcreasee  In  the  rate  of  the  tax  to  meet  their 
higher  costs  of  education,  welfare,  transpor- 

tatlon.  parks,  and  other  services.  

Recently  some  Americans  have  also  alleged 
that  our  current  system  of  local  property 
taxes  does  violence  to  land  itself.  The  local 
property  tax.  coupled  with  local  zoning  au- 
thority, is  said  to  frustrate  county,  state,  and 
regional  land  vise  planning,  to  encourage  the 
wrong  type  of  development  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time. 

One  report  based  on  research  conducted 
for  a  Senate  subcommittee  recently  stated 
"Property  taxation  has  a  major  effect  on 
patterns  of  land  use  and  this  effect  U  of 
great  significance  In  any  effort  to  revive  and 
la^rove  the  metropolitan  environment".  The 
property  tax,  the  report  states,  helps  to  en- 
courage a  pattern  of  development  In  which 
"expansion  Is  Irregular  and  disordered,  with 
subdivisions,  shopping  centers,  and  factories 
springing  up  far  from  the  perimeter  of  the 
urbanized  area.  .  .  .  Leapfrogging  of  develop- 
ment .  .  .  requires  that  public  improvements 
and  services  be  extended  to  islands  of  settle- 
ment far  from  the  city,  resulting  In  Increased 
costs  to  both  the  Individuals  personaUy  In- 
volved and  the  entire  metropolitan  cojn- 
munlty". 

In  summary,  the  local  property  tax  In 
America  appears  to  be  inequitable  to  the 
Uxpayer,  Inadequate  as  a  provider  of  reve- 
nue to  local  governments,  and  destructive 
of  any  rational  planned  approach  to  metro- 
politan growth. 

Accordingly,  a  number  of  alternatives  have 
been  suggested.  Including  reform  of  property 
tax  administration,  repeal  of  the  current  ex- 
emptions from  the  tax  or  the  granting  of  new 
exemptions,  a  uniform  state-wide  property 
tax,  replacement  of  the  property  tax  by  other 
sute  taxes  or  by  a  federal  tax. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  President  Nixon 
that  he  shovUd  ask  Congress  to  enact  a  fed- 
eral value-added  tax  to  replace  the  locsd 
property  tax.  Revenues  from  the  federal  tax 
would  be  given  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments on  the  condition  that  they  reduce  the 
amovmt  of  their  property  tax.  Other  persons 
In  Washington  havs  suggested  that  rwsnuaa 


from    an    inciwas    In    federal    taeoaa   tax 

should  be  \Msd  to  offset  local  property  tazss. 

Tbsre  are  alao  a  ntuubsr  at  blUs  designsd 

to  foster  a  better  pattern  o«  metropolttaa 
growth  axKl  overcome  the  adverse  effects  on 
i^Tirt  uae  of  factors  such  as  Amerloa's  cur- 
rent system  of  local  aiid  state  property  twee. 
Last  year,  I  Introduced  the  National  I*nd 
Use  Policy  Act,  8.  2664.  This  wn  would  estab- 
lish a  systematic  and  comprehensive  national 
land  uae  policy  which  would  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies. 
The  bm  recognizee  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  land  uae  planning  must  continue 
to  rest  with  sUte  and  local  govemments.  but 
It  responds  to  the  Increasingly  evident  need 
for  coordinated,  long-term  planning.  The  biU 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Rogers  Morton,  the  power  to  provide  grants 
to  states  to  aid  them  In  developing  acceptable 
land  use  plans  and  the  meana  and  mai4>ower 
to  implement  theee  plans.  Hearings  on  this 
bill  have  been  held  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  I  am  hopeful  th»t  Its  pro- 
posals will  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  during 
the  coming  session.  I  would  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide any  Interested  person  with  a  copy  of  this 
bin. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  attendance  here  this  morning  and 
your  wlllingneae  to  give  me  the  benefit  of 
your  experience  In  this  Important  area.  I 
know  that  some  of  you  would  like  to  be  able 
to  reflect  longer  on  this  complex  subject  and 
gather  more  Information  on  which  to  form 
your  final  Judgment.  But  I  appreciate  your 
sharing  yova  current  thoughts  with  me  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  keep  me 
Informed  In  the  future. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  I  have  any  time.  I 

am  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President;  I  ylrfd  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  wpreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  disttngulshed  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  want  to  compliment  him, 
aa  well  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Msayland  (Mr.  Mathias),  on  this 
amendment.  Earlier  in  deliberations  on 
this  bill  the  Rnance  Committee  chair- 
man and  its  ranking  minority  member 
accepted  a  proposal  which  I  offered,  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  to  make  a  complete  study 
of  the  property  tax  situation  in  the 
United  States,  the  problem  of  assess- 
m^its,  of  rates,  and  of  the  use  of  the 
propeii;y  tax. 

That  study  is  to  come  back  to  C<mi- 
gress  with  legislative  recommendations 

and  proposals  within  a  year 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  it  is  June  30, 
1973. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  June  30,  1973. 
I  believe  that  that  study  wUl  be  of 
great  help  to  us  in  the  overall  imder- 
standing  of  the  many  discrepancies  in 
the  property  tax  structure  in  this  coun- 
try, the  difficulties  in  asseesment,  the 
variations  In  assessment,  and  how  the 
property  tax  itself  is  used  to  finance  the 
multipUcity  of  services  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  pending  amendment  Is  a  con- 
structive proposal.  I  am  pleased  to  note 


that  one  of  the  12  Statee  that  now  haa 
a  program  of  (Bering  some  rriiaf  to— >- 
lor  eltlcena  living  on  a  fixed  1ncifww>.  is 
the  State  of  Minneeota.  It  ti  a  procram 
that  has  worked  very  w^  and  has  ren- 
dned  a  great  saving. 

I  want  now  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  to  commend  the  two 
Senators  who  have  sponsored  it. 

It  Is  not  a  costly  amendment.  Frankly 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  estlmatea.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  sensible  and  prudent  amfVid- 
ment  that  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  orWlCSR.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESBIDINa  OFWCBB.  Ttoe  Sen- 
ator from  nUnots  is  reeognlzed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
first  like  to  make  the  point  that  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Humphrey  amcaad- 
ment  was  aocQited  and  that  a  study  will 
be  made.  I  do  feel  that  this  subject  haa 
been  studied  and  studied  and  studied. 
However,  I  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
is  going  to  come  out  of  this  additional 
definitive  study  under  a  staff  that  has  a 
csompetence  second  to  none.  We  will  make 
some  great  accomplishments.  They  have 
a  great  deal  of  information  to  work  on. 
The  property  tax  has  been  amply 
studied.  We  know  what  reforms  to  make. 
The  ACIR  has  pidallshed  a  model  prop- 
erty tax  reform  law  for  the  use  of  the 
Statee.  The  Humphrey  amendment,  ac- 
cepted by  Chairman  bowo  last  Thursday, 
September  9,  requires  a  study  otf  prop- 
erty tax  administration  by  the  Joint 
C(Knmlttee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tlMi.  This  is  not  essential  thoufl^  it  will 
be  hrtpful. 

The  ACIR  is  about  to  complete,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  still  another 
study  of  the  property  tax — ^this  time  in 
relation  to  school  financing. 

Need  for  reform  of  the  administration 
of  the  property  tax  is  widely  recognized. 
C.  LoweU  Harriss,  of  Columbia,  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  public  finance,  said: 

As  I  have  studied  property  taxation  over 
the  years  ...  I  have  become  increasingly 
oonvlnoed  that  feasible  Inyjrovements  offer 
tremendous  hope  for  bettering  our  ccwmnqnl- 
ties.  our  businesses,  our  homes,  oar  whole 
eootuMny — wlille  distributing  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment more  equitably  .  .  Some  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  should  be  obvious — better 
administration. 


Senator  MusKix's  heajings  in  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relaticns  Subcommit- 
tee have  clearly  demonstrated  how  the 
property  tax  Is  abused  hi  localities  across 
the  country.  His  hearings  confirm  the 
need  for  the  Percy-Mathlas  amendment. 
In  Chicago,  vigorous  community  action 
organizations  are  slowly  forcing  the 
medieval,  corrupt  pnipeity  taxation  of- 
fice and  its  overlord  to  open  la?  Ws  books, 
begin  to  revise  grossly  distorted  assess- 
ments that  bear  no  relationship  to  real 
values,  and  become  somewhat  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  people. 

I  can  only  point  out  that  when  we  as- 
sess homes  as  high  as  we  do — and  we 
have  five  racetracks  in  nhm^  that  are 
assessed  3  percent  of  the  real  market 
value — there  is  gross  inequity  and  the 
worst  of  the  poUtlcal  ayatem  comes  to 
bear.  I  do  not  have  to  mention  that  race- 
track stock  is  such  a  sensitive  suiDdect  In 
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minoto.  A  group  of  foreign  students  who 
arrived  In  the  United  States  juat  the  day 
before  asked  me.  as  their  flnit  question. 
"How  much  race  stock  do  you  own? 
That  Is  how  badly  their  impression  of 
American  politician  is  affected  by  theee 
Idnds  of  scandals. 

Property  taxation  as  It  exists  now  is 
subject  to  open  abuse  by  the  worst  of  the 
poUtlcal  system.  This  kind  of  reform  Is 
specifically  needed. 
Specifically,  tax  reform  is  needed. 
The  Percy-Mathlas  amendment  re- 
quires that  States,  in  order  to  obtain  50 
percent  matching  money  for  their  tax 
reUef  programs,  must,  among  otner 
reforms: 

First,  require  State  government  super- 
vision of  the  assessment  of  the  tax.  A 
highly  trained  group  of  State  assessors 
would  insure  both  internal  consistency 
of  assessments  within  a  local  Jurisdiction, 
and  statewide  consistency  as  well.  State 
aisessment  systems  would  enable  use  of 
the  best  data  processing  technlqiies  as 
weU.  (Sec.  4(b)(1)  (2).) 

Second,  establish  exemptions  and  their 
cost  (Sec.  4(e)).  Exemptions  from  tax 
have  been  granted  over  the  years  with  no 
attempt  to  control  them  or  even  know 
how  much  they  cost  the  homeowners  who 
have  to  pay  more  as  a  result. 

Fortune  magazine  in  an  article  in  the 
May  1972  edition  said: 

The  scandal  of  profllgat*  grants  of  exemp- 
tion* to  rwUglotu,  charitable,  education,  and 
fraternal  organlatlona  has  been  well  docu- 
mented. ...  An  estimated  seoo  bUUon  In 
ntal  propwty  owned  by  such  organizations  la 
now  exempt,  much  of  It  not  related  to  the 
activities  that  originally  Justified  Its  exemp- 
tion. In  Boston,  property  worth  54  percent  or 
total  aaaeased  valuation  Is  exempt.  Partly  as  a 
consequence,  homeowner  taxes  there  are 
among  the  highest  In  the  country. 

WRAU-TV  in  Peoria,  in  an  editorial 
on  June  7.  noted  that  assessed  valuation 
in  Peoria  County  has  passed  the  $1  bU- 
Uon  mark,  but  the  "exact  percentage  of 
tax  exempt  property  is  unavaUable." 

WRAU  said: 

There  would  ^pear  to  be  Justification  to 
take  another  look  at  the  vast  tax  exempt 
heading.  If  some  of  the  property  must  re- 
main on  the  list,  then  It  would  appear  rea- 
sonable to  insist  upon  some  assessed  pay- 
ment for  public  servloea. 

Tlilrd.  give  the  public  the  right  to  know 
how  their  property  taxes  are  determined, 
and  how  his  tax  compares  to  taxes  paid 
by  others— aectirai  4(c)  (d).  A  major 
problem  is  that  valuation  and  assessment 
practices  and  records  are  hiddrai  from 
public  view.  If  a  taxpayer  has  a  com- 
plaint he  often  cannot  tell  whether  he 
has  been  fairly  treated  or  not.  Assess- 
ment ration  studies  that  are  made  public 
are  a  way  of  insuring  fairness. 

A  CBS  WBBM-TV  editorial  said. 

A  property  tax  bUl  is  not  hard  to  read  or 
understand  .  .  .  What  la  not  so  easy  to  flgxure 
out  la  how  the  assessor  decides  what  your 
property  is  worth — and  how  your  asaeasment 
compares  with  asseasments  elsewhere. 

iy>urth.  appeals.  Citizens  should  have 
a  re€idy  ability  to  appeal  a  valuation, 
assessment,  or  tax  rate  they  consider  to 
be  erroneous.  Presentiy  this  is  nearly  im- 
possible for  a  person  to  do,  in  most  locali- 
ties, without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
Section  4(g)  requires  States  to  establish 
such  systems. 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  In  conclu- 
sion.'  I  would  like  to  state  that  this 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sunshine 
law  of  State  property  taxation.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  clean  up  the  mess  that  every- 
one admits  is  there,  but  that  only  a  few 
crugading  organizations  and  individuals 
have  made  any  effort  to  change.  Its  po- 
tential is  great.  The  matter  of  property 
tax  cannot  be  ignored.  Today  property 
taxes  constitute  85  percent  of  the  revenue 
of  our  local  communities.  It  constitutes  4() 
percent  overall  of  the  revenue  from  aU 
sources  that  come  to  our  local  commu- 
nities. And  there  has  been  very  small 
change  in  the  last  two  decades  In  this 
matter.  So  that  it  can  be  fairly  pointed 
out  to  those  who  say  that  they  would 
eliminate  the  property  taxes  that  this  is 
the  sheerest  kind  of  political  hypocrisy  to 
make  that  kind  of  a  public  statement  in 
an  election  year. 

Mr  President,  I  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  suggest  that  this  be  done  un- 
less I  asked  where  we  would  get  the 
money  to  finance  our  local  communities. 
We  can  make  the  property  tax  more 
fair,  more  equitable,  and  more  under- 
stsuidable.  ^  ^       ... 

I  defy  anyone  to  understand  how  their 
property  tax  assessment  is  actually  made. 
One  has  just  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
people  who  make  these  assessments  to 
see  that  it  is  just  impossible.  We  caimot 
improve  on  this  performance  without 
training  the  personnel. 

The  tax  cannot  be  abolished,  and  it 
should  not  be  because  it  Is  too  important 
a  part  of  the  local  financial  structure.  If 
It  is  modernized,  appUed  fairly,  and  ad- 
ministered well.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  average  homeowner's  tax  burden  be 
reduced  as  other  forms  of  property  are 
given  their  proper  share  of  the  load. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield.       1  ,     ,     , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  that  there  are  not  too  many 
remaining  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen)  and 
I  are  holding  the  fort. 

Anyone  who  talks  about  closing  the 
tax  loopholes  should  remember  that  the 
worst  loophole  of  the  entire  tax  structure 
concerns  the  assessment  of  property  tax. 
That  is  a  terribly  corrupt  system.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
gives  us  a  vehicle  with  which  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  using 
the  stick.  It  does  not  deny  a  State  the 
opportunity  to  share  In  revenue  sharing. 
It  is  the  use  of  the  carrot  to  get  more 
reform  which  is  really  needed. 

I  think  that  those  of  us  who  have 
raised  our  voices  in  a  political  year  about 
closing  the  tax  loopholes  will  try  at  least 
to  close  this  little  one  that  costs  so  much. 
I  hope  that  we  will  do  something  about  it. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  we  do  reform  the  taxes,  the  home- 
owners will  share  in  the  low  rates  and 
after  so  long  a  period  of  time  will  be 
able  to  pay  a  fair  rate.  We  should  re- 
member the  poUtical  clout  tha.  makes  it 
possible  for  some  to  get  a  better  rate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  only  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  colloquy  between  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  I  am  deUghted  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  came  along  to  en- 
gage in  the  colloquy,  because  he  was  the 
offerer  of  the  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  which  sets  up  a  study  to  be 
made  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  They  are 
to  report  back  by  June  30  of  next  year. 
I  would  hope  that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  would  permit  us  to  include 
this  problem  in  the  report.  If  they  would, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  chairman, 
I  can  assvire  them  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  would  be  prepared  to 
hold  hearings  as  soon  as  the  report  la 

available.  ^    .  ^^ 

I  am  sure  that  the  staff  of  the  cwn- 
mittee  which  will  make  the  report  will 
be  very  grateful  for  any  input  that  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  can  give 
to  the  overall  subject. 

I  would  hope  that  rather  than  vote  on 
this  today,  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  prepared  to  recommend 
its  inclusion  in  the  study  with  the  prom- 
ise of  prompt  action  after  the  report  has 
been  made  available. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before  re- 
sponding to  the  acting  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  need? 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Three  minutes. 
Mr   PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  tiie  Senator  from  Michigan, 
if  I  have  that  time  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  the  time. 
Mr.   BENNETT.   Mr.   President,  how 

much  time  remains?         ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  8  minutes  remaining. 
Mr    BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Michigan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MlchigaA  is  recognized. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
and    the    distinguished    Senator    from 

Illinois.  .  .„ 

I  want  to  indicate  my  agreement  m 
principle  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  trying  to  do.  However,  I  must 
point  out  a  matter  of  concern  with  re- 
gard to  the  appUcability  of  this  amend- 
ment to  Michigan. 

Our  State  has  already  acted  to  pro- 
vide some  property  tax  relief  for  senior 
citizens,  particularly  those  with  Umited 
means. 

Oiir  system  may  be  somewhat  umque. 
In  my  State  certain  property  owned  by 
the  indigent,  the  blind,  and  the  elderly 
is  exempt  from  real  property  taxes  at 
the  local  level  of  government.  The  local 
imit  of  government  foregoes  the  ngnt 
to  collect  taxes  from  these  people,  and 
the  State  in  turn  remits  the  lost  reve- 
nues to  the  local  unit  of  goverrunent. 

As  I  understand  It,  as  now  worded, 
the  Percy-Mathias  amendment  woulci 
not  benefit  my  State,  although  I  feel 
certain  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  to  cover  such 
a  situation. 
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Before  the  Senator  from  lUinds  re 
«^ds  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
^t^r  from  Utah.  I  would  like  to  offer 
inftmendment  to  his  amendment  with 
Se  thought  in  mind  that  he  «caght  m- 
ceot  it.  My  amendment  would  shnidy 
^g  Michigan  under  coverage  of  the 
nending  amendment. 

Mr  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me  to  make  a  canment,  it  seems  to 
me  tiiat  problems  like  this  Justify  the 
study  because  given  the  time  we  should 
be  able  to  find  a  means  by  which  all  th««e 
nresently  different  situations  can  be 
worked  out.  It  is  a  completely  workable 
proposition.  ^  .     iw 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  the  amend- 
ment he  offered  would  be  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable to  me.  I  think  it  bears  out  that 
we  can  make  Improvements  smd  refine- 
ments as  we  discuss  this  matter. 

Mr  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
expression.  I  wish  to  Join  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  support  of  their  amendment. 
Unless  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, I  believe  the  Senator  could  modify 
his  amendment  without  unanimous  con- 
sent.    _     _ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  correct.  The  amendment  is 
subject  to  a  imsmlmous  consent  pre- 
viously entered  into.  ,  ^  ,  ^ 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  amended  as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  of  the  Percy 
amendment  by  the  GrlfHn  amendment? 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  made  a  sug- 
gestion and  I  wish  to  ask  only  a  few 

questions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  all  time  available  to  me  Is 
available  for  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator made  it  clear,  and  I  want  to  make 
certain  I  understand  it,  that  this  amend- 
ment we  have  offered,  as  now  amended, 
will  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  staff 
study  that  has  been  discussed. 

Mr  BENNETT.  There  are  no  limita- 
tions on  the  staff  study  and  specifically 
we  are  instructing  tiie  staff  to  study  this 
amendment,  together  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  any 

others.  ,^    , . . 

Mr  PERCY.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 

distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  chairman  himself  recognizee  the 
need  for  reform  in  this  area  and  feels 
this  initiative  would  have  sympathetic 
hearings  and  is  worthy  of  serJovK  a>n- 
sideration,  and  that  hearings  will  be  held 
foUowing  the  completion  of  this  study  at 
a  relatively  early  date  and  as  part  of  the 
hearings  this  specific  amendment  will 
be  considered  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  like  to  suggest 
that  given  the  situation  in  the  Senate 
and  what  the  committee  may  be  consid- 


ering at  the  time,  the  committee  should 
hold  hearings  on  this  study  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  has  been  presented  to  us. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  that  wiU  be  about 
the  end  of  next  June? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  study  Is  dated  so 
that  it  must  be  returned  by  June  SO,  so 
that  committee  consideration  would  be 
as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1. 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  that  assurance,  and 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
feel  sure  we  will  move  ahead  expedi- 
tiously in  this  area,  and  I  withdraw  my 

amendment.  „       , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  now  pending  be 

withdrawn.  _    ..  ^,„ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.     ^    ,.,     *    T  ».ir 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BANK    SECRECY    ACT    PROVISIONS 
Tner.n  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
in   this  morning's   newspapers   that   a 
three-judge  Federal  court  In  California 
ruled  yesterday  that  certain  sections  of 
the  1970  Bank  Secrecy  Act  relating  to 
domestic  financial  transactions  are  un- 
constitutional. The  court  said  that  sec- 
tions of  the  law  permit  a  violation  of  a 
citizen's  right  of  privacy  and  his  right 
under  the  fourth  amendment  to  be  free 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
This  is  a  position  with  which  I  heartily 
agree    Along   with   the   Senator   from 
North  Carolina    (Mr.  Eevih)    I  intro- 
duced in  July  S.  2828  which  would  estab- 
lish standards  and  procedures  by  which 
the  Government  could  obtain  informa- 
tion from  banks  and  other  financial  m- 
stitutions.  This  bill  alms  at  assuring  that 
a  person's  financial  records  in  a  bank 
are  as  free  from  Government  snooping 
as  they  would  be  if  they  were  In  the  citi- 
zen's own  home.  S.  2828  would  also  re- 
strict some  of  the  unneceesary  record- 
keeping which  can  be  required  of  banks 
under  the  1970  law. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  court's  ruling 
yesterday  will  spur  the  Congress  to  re- 
consider the  1970  law  and  other  laws 
which  give  the  Government  easy  accces 
to  the  rich  array  of  Information  which 
is  contained  in  any  individual's  or  orga- 
nization's financial  records. 
The  court  stated  In  its  ruling  that— 
To  require  vlrtuaUy  unlimited  reporting 
from  banka  and  their  customers  of  domestic 
financial  transactions  as  a  surreillaiioe  de- 
vice for  the  aUeged  purpoee  of  dlsooverliig 
Dossltde.  but  vinspeciflwl  wrongdoing  •moog 
IhTcltlaenry  .  .  .  transcends  ti»^«»?^*^ 
tlonal  lUnlta.  as  laid  down  by  the  Unitwl 
States  Supreme  Court,  for  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation."   The    court,    according    to    the 
Associated  Press,  goes  on  to  say  that  pro- 


visions of  the  A8t  would  pwmit  tt»  Igv- 
ernment  to  "xmxMMoaaiAj  invwle  th»  rtt»»* 
of  prlTwry  protested  l»y  tJie  BUI  ot  »lfc*«  •  • 
particularly  the  Fourth  Amend— nt  pro- 
vlslon  protecting  the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  perwna,  houaae.  pepy^ 
and  effects  against  unreeeonable  eeanlMS 
and  aelzuree. 

The   court   appears   to   have   distin- 
guished between  domestic  and  intwna- 
tlonal  financial  transactions,  "m^  is  a 
dlstinctiMi  which  is  also  drawn  in  8.  ^8 
and  In  the  1970  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  The 
principal  purpose  of  that  act  was  to 
bolster  the  Oovemment's  ability  to  ferret 
out  international  organized  crime.  8. 
2828.  and  the  court's  ruling  yeeteroay, 
would  enable  the  Oovemnient  to  con- 
tinue  its   battie   against   IntematlOMl 
wrongdoing  without  tramjdlnc  on  the 
rights  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  who  never  have  any  tntema- 
tional  deaUngs. 

Mr.  President,  the  court  has  taken 
a  large  step  toward  correcting  the  defects 
of  the  1970  law:  I  think  It  Is  hi«h  time 
the  Congress  get  busy  and  finish  the  Job 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  all  Americans 
to  deal  with  their  bank  without  the  Ctov- 
emment  always  looking  over  their 
shoulder.  ^   ^^  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
earUer  remarks  ei^lalnlng  the  problems 
created  by  the  1970  law  be  printed  at  this 
point,  along  with  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  court's  action  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
rkcors,  as  follows: 

TBSnltOKT  or  SEHATOe  CRABLSa  MCC.  MA- 
THIAS, Ja.,  PwtPAMB  Foa  DKUTKaT  "BMTomx 
Tea  Senat*   StrBCOHMxrm  on  Pihakciai- 

iNSTrrunoNS 


Mr  Chairman:  I  wish  to  thank  the  Bob- 
committee  on  Financial  Inatltutlona  I«;*^ 
opportunity  to  testify  on  a  matter  of  aertoua 
c^«wn  to  us  aU.  As  you  know.  Senator  Bn^ 
and  I  recently  Introduced  a  bin,  S.  8838, 
which  is  designed  to  remove  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  freedom  and  privacy  o<  every 
American.  I  am  gratified  that  the  American 
ClvU  liibertlee  Union,  the  American  Bankers 
AssodatlOTi.  and  the  Maryland  Bankers  Asao- 
clatlon.  have  Indicated  their  Interest  In  our 
effort  and  have  offered  their  support.  I  would 
first  like  to  explain  the  current  law  and 
controversy,  and  then  the  provUloos  of  my 

The  current  threat  was  created  hy  the  1970 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Depoelt  Insur- 
ance Act.  better  known  aa  the  Bank  Secrecy 
Act  of  1970,  or  the  Swlas  Bank  Act.  Thla  act 
gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power 
to  require  every  bank  and  every  fascial 
Uistltutlon  in  America  to  keep  >*«*™i— *^' 
eluding  microfilms  erf  every  check.  dr««.  de- 
poelt   withdrawal,  or  other  flnenrlal  trans- 
acUon  involving  a  bank,  and  any  a<  lu  cus- 
tomers. The  law  permlta  the  government  eaay 
acceas  to  theee   records,   and   requires   the 
bank  to  make  pertodlo  repwte  erf   certain 
transactions  even  without  a  formal  request 
by  the  Treasury.  The  Treesnry  U  pwmltted 
to  give  the  records  to  any  other  agency  in 
the  government. 

^VTiat  thla  meana  U  that  evenr  agency  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment  including  the  IHB 
and  the  FBI.  can  obtain  a  complete  history 
of  every  cltlaens  financial  deellaga.  no™**" 
ter  how  smaU  the  amount  or  how  prtvaxe 
the  purpoee.  TWa  lew.  furthermore.  m*kM 
the  fTi-"ri>i  institutions  a€  America  toe 
servanU  of  the  Oovemment.  rather  than  o( 

their  ciistomers.  

The  expressed  purpose  of  tW.  legJtatU* 
was  to  bolster  the  government*  aUUty  to 
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oomtet  lnt*m»Ucm»l  arganlzwl  ortme  md 
ovsroooM  th«  iKWOT  Burroundlng  o«rt«^ 
3wlM  l»»nk  Moounta,  but  th«  power  gr&ntM 
by  this  act  exteiwU  tnr  beyozul  th«  legltlm»t« 
neada  of  tha  OoTemmant  in  UiU  neld. 

The  ti««Bury  baa  now  moved  to  uaa  tba 
vast  power  granted  under  thl*  act.  It  has 
promulgated  rogtUatlona  to  Implement  the 
record  keeping  and  reporting  prorlalona  of 
thU  act  Theae  regulatlona  were  acheduled 
to  go  into  effect  on  July  1.  1973,  but  have 
been  delayed  by  court  order. 

On  aaveral  occaalona  during  the  paat  few 
montha.  I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury.  and  talked  with  varloua  Treaaury 
officials.  My  staff  has  alao  been  in  contact 
with  Treaaury  offlclala.  The  purpoae  of  theae 
exchangee  was  to  try  to  eaaure  that  the 
Treasury  would  reapect  and  safeguard  the 
rlghta  and  prlvUegea  of  private  oltlaena. 
While  the  Treaaury  haa  responded  to  each 
of  my  Uiqulrlea,  the  continued  exUtence  of 
this  statute  and  of  the  Treaaury  regulatlona 
still  repieaenta  a  potential  tlmebomb  on  the 
fundamental  rlghta  of  all  Americans. 

Aa  a  result,  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  of  1970 
ralsea  several  important  Constitutional  Is- 
sues The  American  ClvU  Ubertlea  Union  and 
the  CallfomU  Bankers  Aaaoclatlon  have  filed 
suit  in  the  District  of  ColumbU.  In  theae 
suite,  the  partlee  contend  that  thU  law 
violate*  the  First  Amendment's  guarantee  of 
freedom  and  speech  and  assembly,  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  guarantee  against  Tin- 
reasonable  Search  and  Seizure  of  a  person's 
papers  and  effects,  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment's  guarantee  that  each  person 
ta  entitled  to  equal  protection  under  the  law. 
The  biiefa  further  contend  that  the  act  Im- 
poses an  unneceasary  burden  on  Interstate 
commerce  and  threatens  to  deatroy  the  pri- 
vate fiduciary  relationship  between  a  bank 
and  Its  customers  which  la  essential  to  our 
modem  econonUc  system.  I  would  aaooclate 
myself  with  each  of  these  contention*. 

I  am  pleaaed  that  the  Federal  Court  in 
California  baa  now  granted  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  which  will  delay  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  propooed  regulations  until 
the  Court  can  hear  further  argumente  in 
the  caee.  BegazxUesa  of  the  Court's  eventual 
decision,  however,  the  Oongreaa  la  obliged  to 
promptly  correct  Its  own  grevious  wror. 

My  bill,  therefore,  has  two  main  thrusts 
to  protect  the  Constitutional  rlghU  threat- 
«ned  by  the  Bank  Seoreoy  Act.  Ptrst,  It  would 
guarantee  that  a  person's  records  contained 
m  a  wna.nri*i  inatltutlon  are  as  secure  from 
govemm«itt  surveUlaiuse  as  they  would  be 
If  contained  in  a  safe  in  the  peraon's  own 
home.  Secondly.  It  would  restrict  the  Treaa- 
ury Department's  power  to  require  banks  to 
maintain  records  to  a  small  area  of  activity 
relating  directly  to  international  flnanclal 
transactions. 

The  act  states  that  a  fiduciary  InsUtuUon 
may   disclose   the   records  of   any   customer 
only  upon  the  customer's  consent  or  luider 
a  oo»irt  order  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  loBuanoe  of  a  vaUd  search  war- 
rant to  obtain  the  financial  records  If  the 
financial  records  were  In  the  home  of  the 
customer.  The  act  provldee  that  any  such 
court  order  must  be  served  upon  the  custo- 
mer and  the  Instttutton  at  least  31  days  be- 
fore the  records  axe  to  be  t\imed  over  to 
the  Qovemment.  This  provision  would  give 
the  customer  time  to  take  legal  action  to 
QhaUenge  the  vaUdity  of  the  court  order.  By 
reetraining  record  keeping  to  activities  di- 
rectly   related    to    intamatlonal    financial 
tranaactiona,   this   bill   would   exempt   over 
9S%    of   the   flnanclal    activities   from   any 
BurvelUaaoe  under  this  act.  while  still  per- 
mltung  the  Tteaaury  to  e^lore  possible  mis- 
use of  foreign  bank  aooounts  or  to  pursue 
intemaUonal  organised  crime,  lly  bill,  how- 
ever, would  noi  prevent  flnanclal  institutions 
from  keeping  records  as  part  of  their  normal 
buatneM  prooedura  if  tbey  prefer  to  continue 
doing  ao. 
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The  act  contains  both  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  any  institution  or  individual 
who,  knowingly  and  wUlfully,  violates  this 
act  or  Induces  any  other  person  or  Institution 
to  violate  thU  act. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  the  record  keeping 
which  Is  now  required  solely  for  the  use  of 
government  agenclea  which  supervise  the 
internal  financial  operatlona  of  the  bank. 

The  dlacloaure  provisions  of  this  Act  apply 
not  only  to  disclosures  to  government  ofll- 
clals,  but  also  to  dlsclosuree  to  "any  person 
other  than  the  customer  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent."  Thus,  the  bill  wUl  prohibit  vm- 
due  disclosures  to  credit  agencies  or  other 
such  non-governmental  bodies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  again  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Subcommittee  for  allowing  me 
to  appear  before  you  today. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times, 
Sept.  12,  1972] 

Court  OvsarrniNS  Part  or  Bank  Law 
San  Francisco,  September  11. — A  three- 
Judge  Federal  court  ruled  today  that  the 
section  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  of  1970  re- 
quiring banks  to  report  all  domestic  trans- 
actions of  their  customers  to  the  Qovem- 
ment was  xmconstltutlonal. 

But  the  two-to-one  decision,  granting  a 
preliminary  Injunction,  held  that  a  section 
of  the  law  requiring  the  reporting  of  flnan- 
clal transactions  involving  foreign  monetary 
Interests  or  accounts  did  not  violate  the 
Constitution. 

The  decision  also  declined  to  halt  the 
required  microfilming  by  banks  of  all  de- 
posits and  checks,  as  the  law  prescribes. 

DISSXNT   CXFLAINSD 

The  majority  decision  was  signed  by  United 
States  District  Court  Judges  WUllam  T. 
Swlgert  of  San  Francisco  and  William  G.  East 
of  Oregon.  The  dissent  was  by  Judge  Oliver 
D.  TTfttniin  of  the  Ninth  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  App>eals. 

Judge  Hamlin  said  he  dissented  from  the 
portion  of  the  opinion  that  held  that  sec- 
tions dealing  with  domestic  banking  trans- 
actions were  unconstitutional. 

In  the  18-page  decision,  the  majority  said, 
"Such  a  thing  as  a  constitutionally  protected 
■right  of  privacy'  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court." 

"To  require  virtually  unlimited  reporting 
from  banks  and  their  customers  of  domeetlc 
flnanclal  transactions  as  a  surveillance  de- 
vice for  the  alleged  purpose  of  discovering 
possible,  but  unspecified  wrongdoing  among 
the  citizenry  .  .  .  transcends  the  constitu- 
tional limits,  as  laid  down  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  for  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation." 

BIUj   or    RIGHTS   dTBD 

The  majority  held  such  requirement  for 
reporting  would  'unreasonably  Invade  the 
right  of  privacy  protected  by  the  Bill  of 
Bights  .  .  .  particularly  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment provision  protecting  'ttie  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
papen  and  effects  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures." " 

The  suit  was  filed  June  22  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Bankers  Association  as  the  first  oourt 
test  of  the  law,  which  waa  to  have  gone 
Into  effect  July  1  of  this  year.  On  Jvme  30, 
Judge  Swelgert  issued  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  halting  the  reporting  requirements, 
but  specifying  that  banks  must  continue  to 
keep  required  records  until  the  three-Judge 
decision  was  reached. 

The  three  Judges  heard  three  hours  of  ar- 
grmient  on  July  17  with  the  Bankere  Asso- 
ciation being  Joined  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  which  claimed  the  act  would 
"require  banks  to  become  government  spies 
on  their  customere." 

The  Ctovemment's  attorneys  argued  that 
"there  simply  Is  no  right  of  privacy  for  bank 
customera." 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
law,  had  ordered  banks  to  report  all  account 
deposits  and  withdrawals  of  mot*  than  |lo,. 
000  to  the  Treaaury  Department.  The  court 
noted  that  under  th»  law  the  Secretary  had 
the  right  to  set  the  figure  upon  ^^Ich  reports 
cotild  be  requested.  j 

No  TBsukSTTRT  CoKioirr 
Washington,  September  11.— The  Treas- 
ury had  no  comment  today  on  the  oourt  de- 
cision In  San  Francisco  Involving  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  because  the  text  of  the  dedsioB 
has  not  yet  been  received  here. 

Officials  said  the  sketchy  reports  of  the  de- 
cision that  they  had  seen  left  them  unclear 
as  to  Its  scope  and,  herefore,  as  to  how  much 
the  Treasury's  law-enforcement  activities 
would  be  affected. 

BANKERS'    SFOKXBICAN    COMMXNTS 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Bankers 
Association  said  yesterday  that  "since  we  do 
not  know  the  exact  content  of  the  court's 
ruling  at  this  time,  we  cannot  comment  In 
detaU." 

>'We  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
an  individual's  bank  records  are  part  of  a 
confidential  relationship  between  him  and 
his  bank,  and  the  ruling  seems  to  uphold  that 
position,"  he  added. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  14370)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  for  high-pri- 
ority expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  income  taxes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    14*2 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Bilr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1492  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legi^tive  cleric  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objectlMi,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  Page  63.  strike  lines  19  through  line  3, 
page  64.  and  insert : 

"Sbc.  121.  Crxation  of  thx  Socxai.  SiBvica 
TBT78T  Fund. 
"(a)  In  Oknr&ai.. — "There  Is  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Trust  Fund  (referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as 
the  "Trtist  Fxmd").  The  Trust  Fund  shaU 
consist  of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  It  as 
provided  In  this  section.  There  are  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund  out  of  any 
moneys  In  the  Treastiry  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, $600,000,000  for  the  entitlement 
period  beginning  January  1,  1973,  »1, 000,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  entitlement  pertods  begin- 
ning on  July  1  of  1973.  1974,  and  1975,  and 
$600,000,000  for  the  entitlement  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976. 

"(b)  Tepstkx;  Rza>oaTS  to  CoNoasBS. — The 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  be  the  trustee 
of  the  Trust  Fund,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1  ot  each  year 
on  the  operation  and  status  of  the  Tnist 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  EIxPENDrruRxs  From  T^ttst  Fund. — 
Except  as  provided  In  this  sxibtltle,  amounts 
In  the  Trust  Fimd  shaU  be  available  for,  and 
may  be  used  only  for,  payments  by  the  Secre- 
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^  to  Stat,  government,  and  unit,  of  10^     A^^  i«  ««S^t"  "^  diSbSS  «   foBoSf  84   P««itj 

**""„nt    undar    this    rabtitie.    su«ai  «wr«-  nooulatton.  retaklTe  tooooi*  Mad  gmwil 

"S«u  remain  aviubtowtthootfl-i  jjjj^* —::::::::::::::::::::::.    jb  SSSri«pew«tbyurtMiiwipoii«- 
"^^^^^^^tS^^^^^^^  ISSL-E:::::::::::::::::::::::  tJ  '•S^i^kibemyhope^;*^-;^^ 

'^'^^J^^^^TrrvBt  Fund  to  the    oamonte i»*-°    tlngutehed ohtlrmaa dlBOUiwd toooBftr- 

g??!U?uudwhlehhed.termlne.wlUnot     oonneotlcut ^^^     j^  ^^H  ad?OCate  oae  ^^Jf^^^ 

ST^ed  to  maka  paymwxU  to  Btat*  gov-     DeUwure ^  g     -u„ji  and  UrtMtn  SUtM  OttmOJ-  Bf  thte  I 

S^ttandunluSTlooalgovminwitun-     Dl;^  of  OolumbU ^l    SSilK  tod  fOTimil*  ahooki  a«*r  to 

**p^4«.  un.  4.  strik. -(b)",  and  tn«rt  qj«^ :::::::::::::::r.:  «.»  S?TtS$ibS!ooi.Xiitaii»«i«*t: 

"^?ll  64   line  18    strike,  "allocate  to  each     Idaho-.:: gJ'J     CWaMd  the  1088  WTOlld  be  ■h«»d«quiy 

JSTfoT^aTentitlMnwi  period  beginning     minoU ^'J     h^  a^  *»>•  a^*~- ^°?*  ^**5!!Sf  ^ 

5?«  i^terTanuary  1,  1973'^1-ul  Insert  "for     Indiana ^*'l     rangemeot.  If  the  SOOlel  Mf'to5£»»»^SI 

Sohentitiemwit  period  beginning  on  or    lowa '^^    6acnBMiaA or eUmipated. the urtyJHetee 

3t«  January  1, 1978,  pay  oat  or  the  Trurt    Kanaa.     J;  3    ,^11111  safler  a  dl«aoportlonetely  heB,Tl« 

,UBd  to  each  state".  P^SS  l*-*  loes. 

Mr    RIBICOFP.    Mr.   President,   my  iSInT?..::::::::::::::::::::: *•»  Mr.  UONQ.  we  ^mi  have  to  work  a^ 

JSdment  would  place  the  $1  bUlion  Maryland  "-J  <>«t  «>•?«*  ??*yj!«  ^^Sl^S?^^  ^ 

service  fund  added  by  the  commit-  MassaobuM«t* M-J  at  aU  to  teU  how  the  mo*«««JS 

S?^toVSne  footing  as  the  $6.3  bUllon  "J'd^if"^ S'.S  ««**^  *»»^  ^^S'~^  *i±£S,Sf?S; 

W-  revenue  sharing  fund,  -me  $5.3  5»^°2SS, 1":  ii  ^  ^'^^  ^^""""^"^  ^  ^'^SS?!?^^ 

Sn  v5m^  aUocated  by  direct  appro-  tJ^^^i*^*  ::::::  ai.  4  the  urbanliatlan  f orawflfc.  I  thliik  It  re^ 

SSS^wWae  the  $1  bUlion  in  social  JJ^^ ::::::::.::: 1.7  ««*•  2a  percent  of  ttieanomrtln^ 

£^    mS^    is    shnply    authorized.  ^^  :::::::.:::. *•»  HoueeUU.  and.  meltecJj  alter  i^Jm^ 

S^rar^to  te  con^t.  if  we  are  to  St^Sr.- fj  incliidedthe»lbink«totoebm4t  m,^ 

Ike  sure  the  urban  States  are  treated  New  Hampshire m  1  to  rougtoU  18  percent  of  the  funds  In  the 

mTtoe  same  basis,  the  $i  billion  should  New  Jersey '~-       senate  btlL  „^^„„ 

linady  authorised,  ,.4™.*K«toii    North  oapouna.— if;    ♦  J^cJ^SST  ha  haa  iwrweded  ua,  one 

The  Finance  Committee  claims  that  all    ^^_th  Dakota-  — ^-^    *"•  BMiaw,  ne  oas  *~r?**T7*r2  J«» 

butToS^SSes  and  the  District  of  CO-    ^^,^'^.":::: 66.  i    might  say.  to  »o  twp-thlnto  of  tt»W 

^'S^T^ve  more  money  und«r  the    gSiima  ..- — JJ    *S„"^"''^SS^?SSi?S2rS  S^SS 

hmnow  before  us  than  under  the  House    Oregon. .^.a    WIL  We  win  con^der  thatMB  pobbmb 

SuThatcSL  however,  is  conditional    Penm^rivania    .— 67.4    way  of  reeolvtag  the  co^roiwjurta. 

^^ureeventi  Which  we  cannot  today  |^- ^j-^::::::::::::::":::::    :J  -  r^*]SS2£,'?SS^ '''*''^ 
'^frea«)n  most  states  may  get  more  ?sSe2f^"""v::;:::::::::-"-.  i«    ^- p™**^- "^^iL^'t^e.StiSfS; 

niSyTuiat  the  committee  wants  to    ^^rT..:::"":".:. 67.4    tlon.  so  there  U  no  need  toylddb^  ^ 

Sr$l  billion  to  the  House  bill's  $5.3    SSST fj    time,   but   the   conuntttee   favoiB   the 

vrfin.^„  Vermont  *•  *    amendment. ^^ 

new  money.  The  muon  Is  Blmple.  In  or-    SSSS? .— •»    Oi»<W«*'i>^-       ,_   .„_,,. 

rr^i^'SL'5'^ro'Siil^.^  raT.SL^'^.-^  i^=  "^"iSSS^-ISSS-X-^.-^- 

SS^  Lid  thuTguarantee  dlstribuUon  would  guarantee  the  exi^ce  of  the  $1  atoeence  of  a  quorum— -■            ....^^^ 

?^^*^«         guarmi  ^^^^  ^^  creating  a  social  services  trust  j^,  RIBICOFP,  Mr.  President,  If  th*« 

Sie  ^^ttee    has    not,    however,  fund   similar   to   the   revenue   sharing  jg  „«  further  business  at  tois  time.  I  have 

trS^tS^^mon  social  se^ce  money  trust    fund.    Unless    we    mate    such   a  some  comments  on  a  matter  not  tovo^ 

^S^^e  way    The  committee  bill  change  it  is  poealble  tha*  not  B.an^  j^g  revenue  sharing  whl^  \T^,^ 

?mniv  SorSS"  the  appropriation  of  dollar  of  social  services  money  will  evw  ^  nu^^.  It  will  only  take  16  mlnules. 

SmLtv  to?SsocilSrJice  fund.  Be-  reach  the  States  and  localltiee.  Mr.  liONQ.  Can  the  Senator  a«nire  us 

SuSSfSfmSfSs^S^Srough  the        Mr  "^NO^.  I^«*^^I  ^J^the  thathewinnottakemoreth.nl5mtn- 

rifo^nThrtSSU^^^^sI^rm^S-,     -^dL^LS^^^or^^    "*£.  HIBXCOPP.  It  will  IK.  he  n.« 
rar££r$?aon  Will  ever  reach    o^^the  ^juni^^e^had^^ded  t^    "^^LSTSt.  President.  I  ask  unani- 

ISrp^^^^^^^tStt-c;  %^xi'^.i>^'-^^^  ssiussr^'ss^^in  r 

^^trS"^"'^^^^     rXsiT'*^^'^'^^^'^*"     '^^SePR.HIDINaO.^CER.  Without 
Th^^?;^weT5?a^theoldprogram    ^  ^^StC^iS^uS^cSS    c*]Si^?Kd^^_ 

^StSSSi  '^^^.Blr-^  ^.wi^;!^;^™ 

»-?vir?£rSSir^^^^^  Mr^R^I^rMr^^e^rU 

"llr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoi^  con-  "^J^f  iJ-T^^^^SSST^LS:  wlto  t^^^iiSSr^SX'^^^ 

sent  that  a  table  listing  the  Miounts  each  ^??^  "i«  ^JJ^^S^STtorSSS  ^Se  coUeagues  and  the  Amert^n  peoge^ 

State  would  lose  if  the  $1  billion  is  not  V^en  ^^  5)Jf*^JJf^,7.*Pl?S!^  ^  JT  ,,elcoine  the  easing  of  tensions  between 

appropriated  be  inserted  in  the  R«x,Ki,  ^  ^*S^*Saf^^2SiSe  $1  ^^^  <»»«^L!Si*S!v^?^2^ 

"r«r^  no  obieouc^,  the  table    =LHH^,HS£  S    ^SSSS^SSSt^^SS  ^ 
was  orderedto  be  printed  in  the  RscoRD,    urta^^ion.  Some  batanoe  wouM  oe    ™^m   ^  ^g^^  ^i  the  pe^xrful 

as  follows:  acmeveo. 
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evolution  of  intematloiutl  relations.  They 
are  important  Indications  that  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  amd  our  own  have  been  able 
to  resolve  f ormldaUe  national  differences 
and  reach  agreements  beneficial  to  both 
sides.  However,  the  United  States  may  be 
moving  too  quickly  In  sceilnB  to  improve 
trade  relations  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  acting  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
detente  and  moving  away  from  norms  of 
clvUlaed  behavior. 

Unless  the  Soviet  Union  rescinds  its  re- 
cent ukase  which  places  Soviet  Jews  and 
particularly  Jewish  scientists  into  a  new 
form  of  20th  century  bondage,  all  of  the 
assumptions  oehind  improved  United 
States-Soviet  trade  relations  fall.  When 
the  United  States  supports  increasing 
economic  and  commercial  ties,  we  do  so 
in  the  hope  that  these  contacts  act  as 
moderating,  civilizing  Influences  on  rela- 
tions between  nations.  But  the  establish- 
ment of  a  schedule  of  exorbitant  visa  fees 
siipposedly  related  to  a  person's  educa- 
tion Is  a  totally  reprehensible  form  of 
extortion.  At  best  It  is  a  highly  unusual 
method  of  gaining  foreign  exchange  to 
hold  one's  citlMns  captive  imtil  ransom 
Is  paid  by  outside  sources.  The  Soviet 
Union's  placing  of  price  tags  on  its  state- 
supplied  education  Is  nothing  more  than 
another  form  of  repression  against  its 
Jewish  citizens  and  a  vulgar  attempt  at 
blackmailing  the  world  Jewish  commu- 
nity into  paying  for  each  educated  Jew 
seeking  emigration  from  Russia.  Soviet 
action  in  enacting  emigration  fees  rang- 
ing from  $5,000  to  $26,000  goes  beyond 
the  usual  cynicism  expected  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  transparency  of  the  Soviet  argu 
ments  that  they  are  acting  to  recoitp 
educational  expenses  provided  by  t)w 
state  is  hardly  worth  refuting.  However, 
it  sufttces  to  say  that  all  Soviet  citizens, 
not  only  those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  more  than  they  con- 
siune.  This  difference  goes  to  finance  the 
Soviet  Government  In  all  of  its  activities, 
educational    and    other.    The    average 
Russlsm,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  earns 
about  100  rubles  a  month,  although  he 
produces  perhaps  twice  that  simi.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  the  costs  financed  by  the 
state,  and  the  benefits  accruing  to  it, 
cancel  each  other  out.  Those  who  are 
more  educated  are  in  a  position  to  make 
an  even  greater  contribution — and  are 
truly  Soviet  society's  creditors.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  actiial  figures  Involved  is  con- 
tained In  a  perceptive  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  on  this  subject, 
which  I  shall  ask  to  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Another  Soviet  argument  that  they  axe 
acting  to  end  a  brain  drain  is  e<iually 
fallacious.  Once  a  Soviet  scientist  makes 
his  determination  to  leave  for  Israel  he 
is  fired  from  his  job  and  must  find  menial 
tasks  to  earn  his  livelihood.  There  Is 
absolutely  no  economic  or  rational  basis 
for  the  Soviet  actions  other  than  the  fur- 
ther intimidation  of  its  Jewish  citizens 
from  applying  for  visas  and  obtaining 
hard  ciirresncy  at  tiie  same  time. 

While  it  is  not  certain  what  motivated 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  take  this  retro- 
gressive step,  we  can  guess  at  the  sinister 
motives  behind  this  posting  of  a  price- 
list  for  human  beings.  There  are  several 


apparent  reasons  for  this  move.  It  reflects 
despair  on  the  part  of  Soviet  authorities. 
To  this  date,  no  matter  how  they  have 
tried  to  Intimidate  Jews,  the  movement 
has  grown  and  flourished  end  the  nimiber 
who  apply  to  emigrate  continues  to  in- 
crease. Also  the  number  of  highly  skilled 
scientists  who  apply  has  also  grown. 

In  a  more  subtle  way  it  may  be  an  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  number  of  Jews  who 
seek  higher  education.  Knowing  that  he 
may  he  charged  exorbitant  fees  if  he  ever 
decides  to  leave,  a  Soviet  Jew  might  de- 
cide not  to  continue  his  education  at  all. 
But  finally,  this  tactic  may  be  viewed  as 
a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  obtain  much  needed  foreign 
exchange  on  the  assumption  that  the 
world  Jewish  community  would  pay  the 
ransoms  for  their  brethren. 

This  decree  of  August  15  has  already 
resulted  in  a  new  wave  of  fear  among  So- 
viet Jews  who  expect  intensified  punitive 
action  against  those  Jews  who  have  been 
courageous  enough  to  apply  for  permits 
to  emigrate.  This  latest  Soviet  move 
comes  against  a  background  of  anti- 
Jewish  diatribes  and  slander  now  com- 
mon in  the  Soviet  media.  There  have  been 
imtold  instances  of  Jews  who  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
being  subjected  to  physical  assaults,  loss 
of  jobs,  arrest,  and  other  brutal  forms  of 
intimidation. 

To  many  Americans  this  latest  Soviet 
action  is  uncomfortably  reminiscent  of 
the  Nazi  era  when  the  same  type  of  ex- 
tortion was  practiced  against  German 
Jews  who  desperately  sought  visas  to  flee 
Germany.  The  employment  of  this  tech- 
nique only  brings  shame  upon  those  who 
masterminded  it.  Fortunately  world  at- 
tention Is  now  being  focused  on  this  hei- 
nous practice.  And  fortunately,  we  as  free 
men  living  in  a  democracy  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  something  concrete  about  it. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator  or  Con- 
gressnmn  in  good  conscience  could  vote 
for  new  trade  concessions  for  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  time  when  the  Russians  are 
trading  in  himaan  lives.  The  ransoming 
of  Soviet  Jews  is  one  Soviet  export  all  de- 
cent men  must  absolutely  refuse  to  ac- 
cept. If  it  is  appropriate  to  link  trade 
issues  with  political  objectives,  as  our 
own  Government  has  indicated,  it  is  cer- 
tainly just  as  appropriate  to  establish  a 
linkage  between  improved  United  States - 
Soviet  trade  relations  and  the  overriding 
moral  issues  raised  here.  It  must  be  made 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  It  will  re- 
ceive the  credits  and  tariff  treatment  it  is 
seeking  only  by  removing  these  new  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews. 

As  many  of  my  Senate  colleagues  are 
aware,  I  have  actively  sought  to  expand 
trade  between  East  and  West.  Last  year 
I  introduced  S.  2460.  the  East-West 
Trade  Exchange  Act  of  1971.  Shortly  af- 
terward, working  closely  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  Senator  Magntjson. 
and  joined  by  25  of  our  Senate  col- 
leagues, we  cosponsored  S.  2620.  the 
East- West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1971. 
In  June  of  1971,  I  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  a  large  gathering  in  Budapest, 
Hungary  which  had  been  convened  to 
explore  the  means  of  expanding  trade 


and  investment  between  Bast  and  West 
Upon  my  return  I  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  recom- 
mending the  removal  of  existing  Ameri- 
can barriers  to  trade  with  the  East.  I  still 
feel  that  economic  ties  should  be  im- 
proved, but  the  question  is  at  what  price? 

If  we  are  willing  to  do  business  as 
usual  despite  this  blatant  disregard  for 
the  elements  of  himian  decency,  we  will 
ourselves  be  contributing  to  the  continu- 
ing amorality  in  international  relations. 
We  will  also  be  acting  contrary  to  our  own 
long-term  Interests  by  encouraging  the 
Soviet  Union  to  believe  it  can  get  away 
with  this  outrageous  behavior  in  the  fu- 
tiure.  No  less  a  Soviet  public  flgure  than 
physicist  Andrey  Sakharov,  the  "father" 
of  the  Soviet  H-bomb,  recently  con- 
demned the  Western  democracies  for  of- 
fering only  concessions  and  smiles  to  a 
Soviet  regime  which  he  deecribed  as  bar- 
baric. It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
smiles  and  concessions  unless  the  Soviets 
stop  the  degrading  practice  of  ranstun- 
ing  people. 

IsraeU  Prime  Minister  Meir  in  her 
statement  in  the  Knesset  described  what 
brutal  message  this  poUcy  conveyed  to 
every  educated  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Your  brains  and  whatever  you  have  studied 
and  thought  dont  actuaUy  belong  to  you. 
Since  you  are  a  Jew,  It  la  doubtful  whether 
you  are  entitled  to  study  and  gain  an  edu- 
cation at  aU.  And  if  you  are  bound  for  Israel 
to  join  your  people — It  Is  your  duty  to  suf- 
fer. As  for  us,  we  wlU  do  our  best  to  &nd 
clever  means  to  prevent  your  emigration  In 
all  ways  possible  .  .  . 

The  Knesset  adopted  a  strong  resolu- 
tion appealing  to  all  naticms,  parliaments 
and  international  organizations  to  work 
for  tiie  aboUtion  of  this  tax.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
In  this  country  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  is  already  seeking  to  put  to- 
gether its  own  appeal  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewish  scientists  wishing  to  emigrate. 
This  commendable  action  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  personal  api>eal  of  an  emi- 
nent Soviet  Jewish  scientist,  Benjamin 
Levich. 

Professor  Levich.  a  renowned  Soviet 
physicist  and  member  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  had  pubUcly  de- 
nounced the  new  visa  fees — and  is  al- 
ready paying  the  price  for  his  candor.  He 
subsequently  transmitted  to  me  a  hand- 
written note  appealing  to  me  personally 
to  look  into  the  desperate  situation  of 
Soviet  Jewish  scientists.  This  letter  was 
delivered  to  me  by  an  American  scientist 
who  recently  met  with  Professor  Levich 
in  Moscow  during  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Biophysical  Congress.  Enclosed 
with  Levich's  note  was  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter he  had  sent  to  this  International 
Congress.  In  his  letter  Levich  stated: 

The  scientists  who  apply  to  the  authorities 
for  the  permission  to  leave  for  Israel  are 
magically  transformed  Into  outcasts  who  aie 
deprived  of  any  right  of  continuing  a  sclen- 
tlflc  activity:  publications  forbidden,  lectur- 
ing forbidden,  making  sclentlflc  reports  for- 
bidden, even  being  cited  forbidden. 

A  person  la  immediately  expelled  from  any 
kind  of  scientific  council,  editorial  boards, 
demoted  and  often  fully  discharged. 

A  person  Is  constantly  Uvlng  uiider  the 
conditions  of  permanent  pressure  and  an- 
guish for  the  fate  of  his  family  and  himself. 


Levich  then  made  an  observation 
which  is  particularly  telling : 

The  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  scien- 
tists as  compared  to  other  people  and  the 
txansformatlon  of  scientists  into  the  property 
oi  the  Government  Is  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Today  it  is  the  fate  of  perhaps  a  small 
group  of  scientists  at  a  certain  place  of  the 
world  Tomorrow  it  may  happen  to  anybody 
and  anywhere.  The  brains  as  well  as  the 
bands  of  any  human  being  are  his  personal 
Mopenv.  I  beUeve  as  well  that  the  persecu- 
Uwi  of  scientists  and  the  prohlbiUon  of  their 
scientific  activity  as  a  punishment  for  their 
moral  and  conscience  convictions  is  inhu- 
man, immoral  and  disgraceful. 


As  more  people  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world  become  aware  of  the 
outrageous  nature  of  this  latest  Soviet 
action,  calls  for  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  our  own  Government  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  will  un- 
doubtedly follow. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
special  constitutional  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  the  establistiment  of 
trade  relations  with  other  nations.  Exim- 
bank  credits,  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, and  OPIC  guarantees  are  all  legis- 
lative matters  within  the  province  of 
the  Congress.  Already  the  Soviets  have 
made  it  knowTi  that  they  place  MFN 
treatment  high  on  their  list  of  trade 
priorities  in  the  current  negotiations. 
Legislation  granting  such  authority  must 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  would  hope  that  other  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  are  prepared 
to  go  on  record,  as  I  am  doing  today,  in 
making  clear  our  strong  opposition  to  any 
trade  legislation  granting  the  Soviet 
Union  better  trade  terms  as  long  as  the 
ransom  decree  is  in  effect,  and  as  long 
as  similar  draconian  measures  are  ap- 
plied to  restrict  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

I  am  also  prepared,  in  consultation 
with  my  colleagues,  to  explore  other  more 
immediate  legislative  means  to  deny  the 
Soviet  Union  the  trade  terms  it  desires. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  condemn  the 
extortionist  Soviet  visa  fees  and  to  make 
clear  their  determination  to  link  im- 
proved trade  relations  with  this  issue. 
There  is  still  time  to  save  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  I  appeal  to  men  of  goodwill  every- 
where to  raise  their  voices  in  loud  pro- 
test against  this  latest  injustice,  and  to 
pledge  their  efforts  to  its  total  elimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "A  New  Soviet  Ex- 
port— Jews."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  11.  1972,  and  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raeU Knesset  on  August  23,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  New  Soviet  Export — Jews 
(By  Zev  Katz) 
To  the  Editor : 

The  Soviet  Government's  attempt  to  capl- 
taliee  on  Jewish  emigrants  Is  a  dehumanizing 
and  unconscionable  act.  Moral-humanltarlan 
consideration  aside.  It  Is  essential  to  exam- 
ine objectively  the  Soviet  claim  that  persons 
emigrating  from  the  U.S.S.R.  should  repay 
the  state  for  the  costs  of  their  education. 
According  to  Soviet  sources,  the  cost  of  ed- 
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ucaiion  for  a  full-time  university  graduate 
would  be:  ten  years  of  pre-coUege  education, 
1,000  rubles;  plus  an  average  of  four  and  a 
half  years  of  higher  education,  4,500  rubles, 
for  a  total  of  5,500  rubles.  However,  the  latest 
Soviet  decree  requires  a  university  graduate 
to  pay  12,600  rubles.  A  doctor  of  science  is 
asked  to  repay  31,000  rubles.  There  obvi- 
ously Is  no  correlation  between  the  actual 
costs  of  education  and  the  payments  sought. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  central  themes  in 
Soviet  literature  on  education  is  that  the  So- 
viet state  quickly  recoups  Its  educational  In- 
vestment. Through  higher  productivity,  and 
new  skills  and,  consequently,  a  higher  input 
Into  the  economy,  graduates  repay  through 
their  labor  investment  In  their  education  in 
a  period  of  five  to  seven  years. 

The  Jewish  emigration  affords  the  Soviet 
state  other  material  benefits  which  offset  pos- 
sible labor  losses  of  skilled  personnel.  We  as- 
stune  that  Jewish  emigrants  for  1972  alone 
wUl  number  30,000.  If  this  Is  valid,  by  the 
end  of  1972  the  exodus  will  have  totaled 
60,000  persons  (15,000  in  1971;  15.000  In  the 
preceding  decade).  The  6migr6s  leave  behind 
their  houses  and  flats.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  are  state-owned,  and  the 
departing  emigrants  do  not  receive  compen- 
sation for  this  property 

In  granting  emigration  visas  Soviet  au- 
thorities give  preference  to  older  people.  Data 
on  Soviet  emigres  show  that  one  in  three 
Is  a  pensioner  or  close  to  pension  age.  Of  the 
60,000  departing  Jews,  20,000  are  estimated  as 
pensioners.  State  expenses  for  such  persons, 
including  medical  care  and  other  public  serv- 
ices, average  1.000  rubles  per  year.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  current  exodus,  the  U.S.S.R.  saves 
twenty  million  rubles  per  year  in  state  sub- 
sidies for  pensioners. 

To  sum  up,  bv  allowing  60,000  Jews  to  emi- 
grate, the  Soviet  state  affords  itself  a  saving 
of  200  million  rubles  in  pension  payments 
m  a  decade  and  obtains  20.000  apartments 
valued  at  128  mUlion  rubles  dncludtag  coets 
of  upkeep  I .  Together,  theee  simis  amount  to 
about  one-third  of  a  billion  rubles.  Addi- 
tionally, certain  intangible  benefits  result — 
specialist  positions  become  available,  uni- 
versity places  become  vacant,  etc. 

Such  material  savings,  generated  by  the 
Jewish  exodus,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
expenditures  on  education  are  land  have 
been)  recouped  through  the  labor  of  Jewish 
scientists,  objectively  demonstrate  the  falla- 
ciousness (let  alone  the  amorality)  imderly- 
ing  the  so-called  Soviet  "education"  tax  on 
emigrants. 

Soviet  officials  know  that  most  Jewish  pro- 
fessionals In  the  U.S.S.B.  are  not  capable  of 
raising  enough  money  to  pay  the  emigration 
tax  even  If  they  gave  away  all  their  life's 
savmgs  and  sold  all  their  possessions.  Obvi- 
ously, the  money  wUl  have  to  come  from 
abroad  (mainly  from  Jews  in  America).  Be- 
sides exporting  furs.  gas.  and  timber,  there 
will  be  a  new  and  original  Soviet  export — 
Jews. 


and  religious  leaders,  who  all  raised  their 
voices  In  protest  against  the  ransom  and  de- 
manded lt£  canoeUatlon. 

4.  The  Knesset  appeals  to  all  governments, 
parliaments  and  mtemauonal  institutions 
and  orgsnizatiouf,  as  well  as  to  enlightened 
public  opinion  In  all  countries,  to  work  to- 
wards the  abolition  of  the  head  tax  imposed 
on  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  wish 
to  return  to  their  historic  homeland. 

6.  The  Knesset  calls  upon  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple to  mobUlze  its  strength,  neither  to  rest 
nor  to  cease  their  efforts  untU  the  "diploma 
levy"  Is  abolished  and  the  freedom  of  emi- 
gration of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  is 
Insured  in  effect. 

6.  The  Knesset  calls  upon  scientists  of  all 
nations  to  rise  to  the  defense  of  the  human 
and  national  righta  of  their  colleagues  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

7.  The  Knesset  sends  Its  good  wishes,  and 
Its  hope  that  they  might  continue  their  good 
fight,  to  our  brethren  m  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  are  strugglln.g  for  their  human  rights 
and  their  affinity  with  our  people.  The  Knee- 
set  declares  that  the  people  In  Israel,  as 
well  as  the  Jewish  nation  the  whole  world 
over,  will  not  rest  until  the  head  tax  is 
abolished. 

8.  The  Knesset  takes  note  of  the  govern- 
ment statement  as  delivered  by  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  special  session  on  Wednesday. 
the  13th  of  Elul,  5732  I  August  23,  1973) . 


Text  of  a  RESoLtmoN  Adopted  by  the 
Knesset,  AticusT  23.  1972 

1.  The  Knesset  notes  that  the  hetkd  tax 
Imposed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  on  Jews 
holding  university  degrees  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  is  an 
infringement  of  human  rights,  a  trampling 
underfoot  of  human  morals  and  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  immigration  of  Jews  to  their 
historical  homeland.  This  device  aims  at 
cutting  off  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  Jewish  people  and 
from  the  State  i :  Israel. 

2.  The  Knesset  appeals  to  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  repeal  this  shameful 
decree  which  is  aimed  only  at  the  Jewish 
citizens  and  recalls  the  Czarist  antl- Jewish 
legislation. 

3.  The  Knesset  takes  note  with  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  response  all  over  the 
world,  amongst  peoples,  parliaments,  govern- 
ments,   progressive    organizations,    scientists 


■EXIT  FEES'  FOR  RUSSIAN  JEWS 
Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  in  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  deplorable  action 
of  instituting  a  system  of  escalated  exit 
fees  for  those  Russians  who  wish  to 
emigrate 

The  Soviet  Union's  harassment  of  its 
Jewish  citizens  has  reached  a  new — al- 
beit more  subtle — level  of  intensity.  After 
world  opinion  forced  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ernment  to  modify  its  poUcy  of  absolute 
restriction  of  Jewish  emigration,  the  So- 
viet Government  created  restrictions  of 
a  more  informal — and  less  perceptible — 
nature.  Jews  desirous  of  emigrating  were 
ostracized  and  persecuted  at  the  city 
and  neighborhood  level  where  the  eyes 
of  the  world  pubUc  could  not  see.  But 
Russia  underestimated  the  will  of  its 
Jewish  citizens  to  escape  the  perfidy  of 
officially  sanctioned  persecution. 

But  now  world  attention  is  again  fo- 
cused on  the  Soviet  system — a  system 
that  can  only  be  described  as  20th  cen- 
tury slavery.  This  latest  action  is  remi- 
niscent of  Adolph  Hitler's  attempted 
ransoming  of  Jews  during  World  War  II. 
The  newly  imposed  schedule  of  exit 
fees  for  Soviet  citizens  who  leave  the 
Soviet  Union — especially  those  who.  as 
in  the  case  of  Jews,  are  forced  to  re- 
nounce their  citizenship — is  a  two-edged 
sword. 

It  dama.ges  those  who  wish  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  by  imposing  an  in- 
credibly restrictive  tariff — a  person  must 
pay  anywhere  from  $5,400  to  almost  $40.- 
000,  depending  on  the  level  of  education 
attained.  And  by  establishing  the  exit 
fee  schedule  as  a  reimbursement  for  ed- 
ucation the  Soviet  Oovemment  also  de- 
stroys the  incentive  of  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens to  achieve  higher  education. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  this  new 
Soviet  Government  policy  is  that  it  may 
have  been  appUed  in  order  to  obtain 
much-needed  hard  currency.  The  Soviet 
Government  may  be  proceeding  on  the 
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awumpUon  that  the  American  Jewish 
community  wiU  pay  a  ransom  fee  to  help 
Russian  Jews  emigrate  to  Israel.  In  light 
nlMoscoWs  dire  need  to  expand  its  hard 
?ir^e^r4«rve«  to  purchase  Western 
gSS  this  possibiUty  cannot  be  ignored. 
If  in  fact  economic  gain  is  a  motive  for 
this  latest  harassment  of  Jews,  then  the 
United  Stotes  has  an  obUgation  to  as- 
sure that  this  action  results  only  in  eco- 
nomic loss— and  not  gain. 

The  Soviet  Ooremment  is  hereby  put 
on  notice  that  if  it  persists  and  imple- 
ments this  deplorable  policy,  this  body 
and  the  U.S.  Government  may  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  revise  its  trade  ar- 
ranaemente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

X  congress  of  the  United  States 
cannot  agree  to  enter  a  favored  nation 
trade  arrangement  with  a  country  whose 
oppressive  tactics  denigrate  the  spmt  ol 
UbSfal  trade  poUcies.  The  United  States 
cannot  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
economic  gain  from  hiunan  suffering. 
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REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sid^atioTof  the  bUl  .H.R.  14370)  to 
provide  payments  to  localiUes  for  high- 
unority  expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  coUec- 
tlon  of  SUte  individual  income  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Eaolxton*.  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  , 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  , 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 

^*^°TAFT  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous'consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
nun  call  be  rescinded.       

^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cook).  Without  obJecUon,  it  is  so  or- 

^^MrTAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  fmther  pro- 
ceedings on  this  bill,  my  staff  a^de.  Mr. 
William  Wickens.  be  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor,  during  the  debate  and 
durine  the  roUcall  vote. 

-JS^PMSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1467 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1467. 
^e     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  TAFT  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  a^dL  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wiU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows. 

On  page  09.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

•Sue     206.    WlTHHOLDIMO       OT       CriY       INCOME 

TAXES  FmoM  Compensation   of 

Pbdcsai.   EMI>IX>TEE8. 

••(a)  WrrHHOLDiNO  bt  Federai,  Agen- 
cies.—Section  5617  ol  title  5  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  is  acoended— 

••(1)   by    Inserting    'or    city     after  State 


each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and 

'  ••(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (c)  the  following:  '.  and 
•city  means  only  a  city  which  is  ^corpo- 
rate! under  the  law  of  a  State  and  which 
contains  at  least  two  hundred  employees 
whoee  regular  place  of  Federal  employment  is 
within  ^ch  city,  except  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  lower  the  foregoing  re- 
quirement in  hlB  discretion'. 

••(b)   Clerical  Amendment*.—  ,,^,„  ,„ 

■•(1)  The  heading  for  such  section  5517  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

•  •}  5817.  Withholding  State  and  city  Income 

taxes'. 
•(2)  The  analysis  for  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  66  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
lo  section  5617  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

•  ssn.  Withholding  SUte  and  city  income 

taxes.'. 

••(c)  EiTECTivE  DATE.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  In  re- 
spect of  agreements  entered  into  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  99.  line  1,  after  'and  (c)  Insert 
•and  section  206(c)" 


Mr  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  allow  our  cities  to  arrange 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  withhold 
city  income  Uxes  from  compensation 
paid  Federal  employees.  Any  city  which 
has  200  or  more  Federal  employees,  and 
any  other  city  where  the  Treasury  De- 
partment determines  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  beneficial,  would  be 
eligible  for  this  service.  . 

The  purpose  of  the  Revenue  Sharing 
bill  is  to  increase  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States,  and  particularly  ur- 
ban areas,  which  are  hard  pressed  to 
make  ends  meet.  This  amendment  would 
provide  an  additional  source  of  mcome 
for  our  cities,  without  requiring  m- 
creased  Federal  funding  other  than 
the  amount  necessary  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

The  increment  in  local  funds  would 
result  largely  from  a  reduction  in  tax 
delinquencies,  and   an  Increase  in  the 
cities'  ability  to  collect  deUnquent  taxes 
from  Federal  employees.  Cleveland's  tax 
department,  for  example,  estimates  that 
by  reducing  losses  in  uncollected  taxes, 
my  amendment  could  increase  the  city's 
resources  by  $300.00O-$40O,0OO  annuaUy. 
The  city  of  Cincinnati  expects  the  enact- 
ment   of    the    amendment    to    save    its 
taxpayers  about  $100,000  per  year.  Sun- 
ilar  savings  would,  of  course,  be  realized 
by  cities  in  other  States  which  have  in- 
come taxes. 

To  help  improve  the  administration  oi 
non-Federal  taxation  systems,  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  of  1972  contains  a 
title  authorizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  as  a  collection  agent  for 
State  income  taxes. 

My  amendment  would  make  a  positive 
contributicHi  along  the  same  lines  for  our 
cities  It  would  decrease  the  administra- 
tive burden  for  our  cities'  tax  coUection 
departments,  by  relieving  them  of  the 
necessity  to  devote  extra  attention  to 
Federal  workers.  In  my  own  State  of 
Ohio,  the  cities  of  Akron,  Columbus,  and 
Toledo  expect  that  they  could  each  save 
between  $20,000  and  $35,000  annually  by 
trimming  administrative  costs  in  this 
manner. 

The  cities  would  benefit  greatly  from 


my  amendment.  The  greatest  benefits, 
however,  would  be  realized  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  civilian  Federal 
workers  affected.  Because  local  income 
taxes  are  not  withheld  from  the  wages  of 
Federal  employees,  these  workers  are 
forced  to  pay  the  taxes  in  lump  suras  on 
a  quarterly  or  armual  basis.  The  obliga- 
tion to  pay  a  substcuitial  amount  in  local 
taxes  at  one  time  is  a  serious  hardship  for 
many  Federal  workers.  As  of  last  win. 
ter.  one  third  of  Cleveland's  postal  work- 
ers had  not  been  able  to  meet  this  obli- 
gation, and  owed  the  city  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  person  in  back  taxes. 

My  amendment  would  allow  Federal 
workers  to  pay  their  city  taxes  in  the 
same  convenient  manner  as  other  work- 
ers, by  making  the  payments  in  even  in- 
stallments throughout  the  year,  with 
automatic  deductions. 

The  major  organizations  representing 
groups  which  my  amendment  would  af- 
fect strongly  support  it.  These  organiza- 
tions include  the  National  League  of  Cit- 
ies.  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional Postal  Union,  and  other  major 
Federal  employees'  associations.  The 
Treasury  Etepartment  and  the  OflQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  histori- 
cally supported  legislation  alc«ig  these 
lines,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  their 
positions  have  not  changed. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  seize  this 
opportimity  to  provide  equal  treatment 
for  our  Federal  workers  and  additional 
assistance  for  our  cities.  It  is  not  revenue 
that  we  are  talking  about;  it  is  help  to 
the  cities,  and  I  believe  it  is  relevant. 

Mr  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  distinguished  Finance  Commit- 
tee chairman's  position  that  all  nonger- 
mane  amendments  to  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  should  not  be  brought  up  or 
acted  upon  at  this  time. 

This  bill  is  vital  to  our  Nation's  States 
and  cities.  It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that 
any  unrelated  amendments  which  might 
impede  the  progress  of  this  bill  be  put 
aside.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  bUl,  I  have  indicated  my 
feeling  that  specific  amendments  should 
be  rejected  on  those  grounds. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  chairman, 
however,  that  the  amendment  we  are 
presently  debating  is  nongermane  in  this 
sense.  The  purpose  of  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bUl,  stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  is  to 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  Increase  its  as- 
sistance to  our  cities  and  States.  That 
is  exactly  what  my  amendment  does, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  eliminates  a 
glaring  inequity  in  present  law  between 
Federal  workers  and  other  elements  of 
the  work  force. 

It  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  to  our  Na- 
tion's cities.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
the  organization  that  represents  them, 
the  National  League  of  Cities— U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  has  supported  Sen- 
ator Long's  efforts  to  obtain  speedy  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  The  organization  has 
carefully  refrained  from  taking  a  position 
on  any  amendments  offered,  even  though 
virtually  every  amendment  to  this  bill 
affects  them  durectly  or  indirectly.  I  have 
been  informed  by  representatives  of  the 
league,  however,  that  ,they  consider  my 


amendment  so  essential  to  the  cities,  that  Means  Committee  to  take  that  matter  to  local  revenues  which  I  think  are  so  Im- 

^v  wMi  to  make  an  exception  to  theh-  the  House  so  tiiat  the  House  can  vote  on  portant,  but  rather  to  the  vaUdity  of 

f^eraU  strategy.  The  National  League  of  it.  the  taxes  involved, 

overau  strai«By  _ ,  ^^  course,  at  that  point.  I  would  like  to 


Qjjjes— U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  feels 
strongly  that  my  amendment  is  germane 
to  this  legislation,  and  they  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  accepted. 

The    league's    position    emphasizes    a 
Doint  I  made  in  my  earlier  remarks— that     not  germane  to  the  Wll 
aU  the  groups  directly  affected  by  this        One  can  say  it  is  a  close  point  by 
legislation  strongly  support  it  and  urge     broadening  the  rule  of  germaneness.  Per 
its  adoption.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
listen  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)   be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
COOK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  understandably  may 

be  a  matter  of  disagreement  among  Sen- 
ators even  though  they  have  pretty  much 

the  .same  objective  in  mind.  This  Is  an 

amendment  that  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  withhold  from  its 

own  employees,  if  I  recall  it  correctly, 

income  taxes  paid  to  the  cities.  This  sug- 
gestion has  already   been  made  in  the 

House  of  Representatives.  The  Ways  and 

Means    Committee    has    reported    bills 

along  the  line  the  Senator  has  suggested. 

They  have  done  it  three  times,  I  am  in- 
formed. It  has  not  come  to  us  from  the 

House  because   the   New  Jersey  people 

seem  to  be  upset  about  the  possibility  of 

this  money's  being  withheld  from  New 

Jersey  residents  for  the  benefit  of  the 

city  of  Philadelphia,  where  many  New 

Jersey  people  work.  That  seems  to  be 

where  the  main  problem  exists. 
I  would  be  happy  to  try  to  help  the 

Senator  work  out  his  problem  in  this 

connection,  if  we  could  put  it  on  some 

other  measure.  I  would  suggest  to  the 

Senator  that  he  should  cooperate  with 

us,  and  we  will  cooperate  with  him.  in 

finding  an  appropriate  vehicle.  If  we  have 

a  bill  on  the  calendar  now,  I  would  have 

no  objection  to  adding  his  amendment 

to  it.  We  would  get  the  cooperation  of 

the  leadership  to  let  us  take  the  amend- 
ment, motion  up  a  bill  and  place  the 

amendment  thereon.  I  do  not  see  why 

that  could  not  be  done. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  help  the 

Senator  with  this  problem,  to  place  it 

on  an  appropriate  bill  and  I  will  be  glad 

to  find  him  one.  even  if  It  were  necessary 

to  report  a  particular  measure  out  of  the 

Finance  Committee  and  to  provide  him 

with  a  vehicle  for  his  amendment.  We 

will  have  plenty  of  oM>ortunity  to  do  that 

between  now  and  the  time  we  adjourn — 

perhaps  in  the  next  week  or  so.  Thrai  we 

could  see  if  it  was  possible  to  do  that. 
If  the  House  coriferees  are  not  going 

to  let  the  House  vote  on  the  matter.  I 

really  caimot  see  that  is  will  make  any 

difference   whether   his    amendment   Is 

attached  to  this  bUl  or  to  any  other  bill. 

la  the  last  analysis,  if  he  is  able  to  attach 

his  proposal  to  a  House-passed  bill — and. 

frrai  the  point  of  view  of  those  on  the 

Finance  Committee,  that  is  no  problem 

finding  a  biU  to  attach  it  to— he  will  still 

have  to  persuade  the  House  Ways  and 


offer  him  my  best  offices  in  trying  to  bring 
that  about,  but  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  not  insist  on  it  on  this 
bill  because,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  is 


haps  it  would  be.  But  this  is  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's withholding  of  local  income  taxes 
from  its  own  employees.  The  revenue 
sharing  bill  which  we  reported  and  are 
considering  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
The  way  it  stands  right  now,  it  is  true 
we  have  something  in  the  bill  where  a 
State  can  request  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  collect  its  income  taxes  for  it, 
and  if  a  certain  number  of  States  do 
that,  then  the  Federal  Government  would 
do  so,  for  those  States  which  conform 
their  income  tax  laws  sufficiently  to  the 
Federal  income  tax  laws.  The  Federal 
Goveimnent  would  then  serve  as  tax  col- 
lector. 

But  this  amendment  goes  beyond  that. 
It  takes  tills  further  afield  and  it  puts 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  posi- 
tion of  collecting  a  city  tax,  so  that  it 
is  only  by  extending  the  principle  further 
and,  further  on  that  one  could  get  in- 
volved in  this.  We  hope  to  stay  out  of 
that. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  to  withhold 
his  amendment  and  let  us  consider  this 
in  connection  with  something  where  we 
are  not  accused  of  having  something 
nongermane  but  where  we  could  accept 
Ills  amendment  and  give  the  Senator  the 
best  help  to  try  to  make  it  law.  I  would 
be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  if 
he  will  put  his  amendment  on  what  we 
would  regard  as  an  appropriate  House- 
passed  bill.  I  do  not  think  this  would  be 
the  one,  because  we  are  trying  to  restrict 
ourselves  closely  to  a  germane  rule.  I 
would  like  to  urge  the  Senator  to  con- 
sider withholding  his  amendment  at  this 
point  and  offering  it  on  any  one  of  a 
number  of  additional  House-passed  bills 
which  will  be  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  which  will  be  voted  on  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  We  will  be  reporting  a 
number  of  those  bills  and  the  Senator 
can  offer  his  amendment  to  one  of  them. 

Perhaps  we  could  attach  it  for  him  in 
the  Finance  Committee  on  one  of  those 
bills  and  help  him  shepherd  it  on 
through  the  Senate  on  a  bill  where  we 
are  not  trying  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
germaneness  lule. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  remarks  and  his  suppwrt 
of  the  principle.  To  expand  upon  the 
record  on  the  matter,  I  inlght  say  that  it 
i"  r.iy  understanding  the  objection  to  the 
amendment  on  the  House  side,  if  such 
there  be,  does  not  he  within  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  committee 
has  reported  similar  tax  legislation  from 
time  to  time.  The  objection,  apparentiy. 
comes  from  other  Members,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  indicated,  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Their  objection  relates  not 
to  the  issue  of  whether  this  is  a  sound 
principle,  or  whether  it  is  justified  in 
order  to  assist  the  States  in  obtaining 


Mr.  LONG.  What  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  achieve  is  objected  to  from  people 
who  hail  from  New  Jersey  for  reaaons 
that  apply  to  the  situation  which  exists 
in  that  area  bordering  on  the  great  met- 
ropolitan area  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
one  hand  and  New  York  City  on  the 
other.  We  will  have  to  take  back  to  the 
House,  anyway,  some  sort  of  compromise 
in  the  social  services  area,  where  we 
would  expect  some  pretty  fervent  oppo- 
sition from  some  who  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed more  of  the  social  services  money, 
or  would  have  enjoyed  had  we  not  tried 
to  tighten  up  in  this  area.  We  will  have 
to  go  back  to  the  controversy  of  the  for- 
mula between  Senate  and  House  which, 
as  the  Senator  so  well  knows,  is  contro- 
versial even  right  here  in  the  Senate. 
And,  with  all  the  controversy  and  the 
dispute  we  are  trying  to  resolve,  the  way 
it  stands  now,  we  fear  and  we  must  there- 
fore resist  the  amendment  because  I 
think  it  is  adding  too  much  additional 
controversy  to  the  bill.  I  would  therefore 
urge  the  Senator  to  cooperate  with  us 
and  let  us  find  a  bUl  where  there  is  no 
controversy  to  it. 

So  the  only  thing  in  controversy  would 
be  this  matter  which  certain  people  in 
New  Jersey  strenuously  object  to.  We 
would  take  it  back  to  the  House  where 
that  is  the  only  real  controversy  involved. 
Then,  if  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept a  settlement  of  this  simple  issue, 
then  to  my  point  of  view  that  is  one 
simple  controversy  rather  than  having 
all  of  the  controversy  wxapped  up  in  this 
bill.  We  think  that  is  where  the  chances 
of  the  Senator  are  best. 

I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  providing  he  would  cooperate 
with  us. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  feeling  of  the  chairman.  I  had  in- 
tended to  cooperate  with  the  chairman. 
I  had  discussed  the  subject  with  him  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  floor.  However,  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  really  more  rele- 
vant to  a  revenue  sharing  proposal  than 
an  effort  to  try  to  do  something  to  help 
the  cities  and  States  get  more  revenue, 
and  to  help  them  with  an  additional 
inflow  so  as  to  raise  their  own  revenue. 
I  am  willing  to  defer  to  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  chairman,  as  I  have 
indicated  to  him.  We  will  have  a  chance 
at  a  later  time  to  take  action  upon  this 
measure.  Revenue  sharing,  of  course,  is 
of  great  importance;  if  my  amendment 
were  approved  in  this  measure  it  would 
become  law.  whereas  if  we  attach  what 
can  be  a  controversial  provision,  ap- 
parently insofar  as  some  Members  of  the 
House  are  concerned,  to  a  less  important 
measure,  there  might  be  a  controversy 
over  whether  the  provision  should  be- 
come law. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senators  problem  is 
not  with  the  administration.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion agrees  with  the  Senator's  position 
and  that  the  Treasury  agrees  with  the 
Senator's  position.  The  Senator's  prob- 
lem is  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  there  it  would  be  simply  a  matter 
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of  agreeing  or  not  agreeing  to  the 
ammdment.  It  would  be  a  simple  up  or 

'^^r^hlnk  that  we  could  easUy  enough 
pick  a  bill  that  has  '^e  favorable  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration and  add  the  amendment  to  that 
bUl.  It  would  have  a  very  good  chance  ol 

'^M?  Tf^.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  chair- 
mans  remarks  and  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, hopefully,  that  we  can  POss^bly  get 
this  provision  through  at  an  early  time 
on    otSr  legislation.    I    withdraw    my 

""^e'^TRESmiNG     OFFICER     (Mr. 

COOK)    The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
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PATENT  COOPERATION  TREATY— 
R^VAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr  MAN3PIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Patent  Cooperation 
Treaty  and  Annexed  ^^^^"^^^^ ''^f 
at  Washington,  on  June  19.  19^0.  ^x-  f" 
92d  Cong.,  second  sess.».  transmittal  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  treaty  with 
accompanying    papers    be    referred    to 
the  committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Pres- 
idenfs  message  be  P^^ted  in  the  Record 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
COOK).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 


marketing  plans.  Thus,  this  Treaty  would 
serve  to  exptuid  established  programs  of 
Industry  to  file  foreign  patent  applica- 
tions as  well  as  to  encourage  smaller 
businesses  and  individual  inventors  to 
become  more  actively  engaged  in  seek- 
ing patent  protection  abroad. 

A  third  advantage  is  to  facilitate  the 
examining  process  in  those  member 
countries  which  examine  applications  for 

patents.  .  ,  ^^ 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty,  proposed  implementing 
legislaUon  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Treaty  submitted  herewith  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  subject 
to  three  of  the  declarations  for  which 
provision  is  made  in  the  Convention  un- 
der Article  64,  paragraphs  (D  la).  t3i 
(a)  and  (4)  <a),  respectively,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  September  12, 1972. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  lat- 
ent Cooperation  Treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  June  19,  1970,  together  with 
the  Regtilatlons  under  the  Patent  Co<«3- 
eration  Treaty  annexed  thereto.  I  trans- 
mit also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  from  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  offers 
several  major  advantages.  One  is  to  sim- 
oUfy  the  filing  of  patent  applications  on 
the  same  invention  in  difTerent  coun- 
tries by  providing,  among  other  things, 
centralized  flUng  procedures  and  a 
standardized  application  format. 

Another    advantage    offered    by    the 
Treaty  is  the  longer  period  of  time  avail- 
able to  an  applicant  before  he  must  com- 
mit himseK  by  undertaking  the  expenses 
of  translation,  national  filing  fees  and 
prosecution  in  each  country.  Today,  a 
twelve  month  priority  period  is  provided 
by  the  Paris  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property,  whUe  under 
the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  an  appli- 
cant will  have  generally  twenty  months 
or  more.  This  advantage  should  permit 
the  appUcant  to  be  more  selective  of  the 
countries  in  which  he  ultimately  decides 
to  file,  by  giving  him  more  time  and  in- 
formation to  evaluate  the  strength  of  his 
potential  patent  and  to  determine  his 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1972 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  '  H.R.  14370)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  for  high-pri- 
ority expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  col- 
lection of  State  individual  income  taxes. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  or  4  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  several  inquiries  from  localities 
in  our  State  pointing  out  that  in  the 
printed  Revenue  Sharing  Act  supple- 
mental report  that  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds,  some  municipaUties 
have  not  been  included.  These  would  in- 
clude some  cities  which  have  been  in- 
conx)rated  since  1967.  when  I  under- 
stand this  report  was  made.  However, 
some  cities  that  have  been  there  for  a 
long  time,  such  as  Northglenn  in  Adams 
County  Lakewood  in  Jefferson  County 
and  Security-Widefield  in  El  Paso  Coun- 
ty are  exempt  according  to  the  people 
who  have  talked  with  rae. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  I  am  correct  in  this,  that  all 
governmental  units  would  be  included  in 
the  distribution  here  whether  or  not  they 
happened  to  be  listed  within  this  sup- 
plemental report. 

Mr  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Second,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  somewhat  confused  on  a  point 
here.  If  the  Senator  would  turn  to  page 
61  for  example,  which  deals  with  Colo- 
rado, I  point  out  that  I  have  added  some 
figures  on  my  own.  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  these  f.jures  mean. 

Under  Adams  County  which  is  the  first 
one  on  page  61  we  have  the  total 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  say  page  61? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  very  first  county  there  is  Adams 
Coimty.  It  shows  total  grants  and  then 


it  shows  total  for  all  city  government, 
which  is  the  third  line  down. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator looking  at  the  book  that  has  a  star 
printed  in  the  lower,  left-hand  comer? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  lookins  at  the 
supplemental  report,  part  2,  the  green 
book. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  looks  at  the 
book,  there  has  been  a  reprint  because  of 
computer  error  and  there  is  a  star  on 
the  bottom  of  the  lower,  left-hand  comer 
of  the  volume  that  I  have  in  my  hand. 
That  is  because  there  were  computer 
errors  that  required  this  matter  to  be 
reprinted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  did  not  have  that 
volume  before  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  there  are  enough  copies  of  this  vol- 
ume. If  the  Senator  looks  at  page  61,  it 
might  be  the  same  as  the  volume  he  has. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  are  different.  It 
is  page  71.  I  see  that  the  questions  I 
have  have,  in  fact,  been  answered  by  the 
corrections  of  the  printer's  error. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  star  print.  We 
had  to  reprint  this  volume  because  there 
were  computer  errors  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide tins  information  in  haste.  And  it  was 
only  by  reprinting  the  volume  that  we 
were  able  to  correct  the  computer  error* 
that  are  in  the  volume  that  the  Senator 
has.  The  star  print  is  correct. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
thing  that  bothered  me  was  when  they 
got  to  the  end.  the  total  was  more  than 
the  cities  represent  and  the  cities  were 
in  fact  less  than  the  number  of  cities 
there  Tliat  thing  is  what  puzzled  me. 

I  gather  that  the  star  print  is  correct 
and  r  >  to  date  and  all  cities,  whether  in- 
cluded in  here  or  not,  will  be  included  in 
the  distribution. 

Mr  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  May 
I  say  that  in  my  first  presentation  before 
the  recess,  I  had  made  the  pomt  that  we 
had  discovered  computer  errors  in  the 
original  volume.  And  I  asked  that  that 
volume  be  reprinted  to  correct  those  er- 
rors The  Senator  now  has  the  old  vol- 
ume. I  believe  that  we  can  provide  the 
new  volume  to  every  Senator. 

It  was  one  of  those  things  that  we 
could  not  help.  There  were  computer 
errors.  I  believe  that  we  have  corrected 
them.  There  is  a  posslbiUty,  however, 
that  there  may  be  some  In  the  sUr  print 
However,  I  do  not  know  of  any  at  tms 

point.  .,     ,     X 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  That 
clears  up  my  questions.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate it.  . 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  ine 
distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  com- 
ment further  on  what  the  Senator  has 
had  to  say  that  the  cities  that  have  been 
incorporated  since  1967  will  be  entiUed 
to  receive  revenue-sharing  payments, 
even  though  those  cities  do  not  appear  m 
the  supplemental  committee  report,  ao, 
for  the  first  payments  under  the  bill,  tne 
amounts  of  which  would  depend  in  pan 
on  information  gathered  in  1967  Census 


of  Governments,  a  tax  effort  factor  will 
be  constructed  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
bssis  After  the  first  payments,  we  ex- 
oect  up-to-date  information  to  be  avall- 
ftWe  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  As 
soon  as  the  amounts  have  been  calculated 
and  run  through  the  computers,  the  in- 
formation wUl  be  made  available  to  the 
Senator  and  other  interested  perscais. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing along  with  the  colloquy,  one  of 
our  major  cities  has  recently  been  in- 
corporated, Lakewood,  in  Jefferson  Coim- 
ty. That  has  not  been  included  in  this 
star  print.  If  this  is  going  to  be  based  on 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  data,  what  will 
happen  to  Lakewood  which  is  one  of  our 
major  cities? 

Mr.  LONG.  Lakewood  will  be  included. 
It  wiil  be  eUgible  for  the  grant. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Even  though  the  orig- 
inal distribution  is  under  the  1967  for- 
mula? 

Mr  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

AMEKDMENT    NO.    1502 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1502  and  ask  that  it  be 

stated.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection:    and,  without  objection,  the 

amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  10,  strike  "3>4"  and  in- 
sert "3.75". 

On  page  36,  line  14,  strike  "7  percent  and 
inaert  "7.3  percent". 

On  page  35,  line  17,  strike  "SVz"  and  in- 
sert "3.75".  _ 

On  page  38.  lUie  3,  strike  out  "$2,650,000,- 
OOO"  and  Insert  "$3,830,360,000". 

On  page  38,  line  5,  strike  out  "$6,450,000.- 
000"  and  insert  "$5,810,700,000". 

On  page  38.  line  7,  strike  out  "5.750.000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$6,110,700,000". 

On  page  38,  line  9,  strike  out  "$6,050,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$8,410,700,000". 

On  page  38.  line  11,  strike  out  "$6,360,000,- 
OOO"  and  insert  "$6,710,700,000". 

On  page  38,  line  13.  strike  out  "$3,326,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$3,505,350,000". 

On  page  38,  strike  lines  16  through  23  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 
"(b)  Allocation  Among  States. — 
"(1)  In  genkral.— There  shall  be  allocated 
to  each  State  for  each  entitlement  period  the 
greater  of  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Three  FACTOR  FORMULA. — The  amount 
to  be  allocated  to  any  State  under  this  para- 
graph for  any  entitlement  period  is  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  allocated  for  such  period 
under  subsection  (a)  as — 

"(A)  the  population  of  that  State,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  general  tax  effort  factor  of  that 
State,  multiplied  by  the  relative  Income  fac- 
tor of  that  State,  bears  to 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)   for  all  States. 
"(3)  Allocation  on  basis  of  popxtlation. — 


The  amount  to  be  aUocated  to  any  State  un- 
der this  paragraph  for  any  entitlement  period 
Is  an  amount  which  bean  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  to  be  allocated  m  the 
population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States." 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  we  already 
have  heard  a  lengthy  discussion  in  this 
Chamber  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
formula  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  as  opposed  to  the  formula 
adopted  by  the  House  committee  and 
reported  by  the  House  of  this  body,  and 
as  opposed  to  many,  niany  other  type 
formulas  that  have  been  suggested  and 
considered,  not  only  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  but  by  many  other  bodies. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  be 
amenable  to  agreeing  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  limit  debate  on  this 
amendment  so  we  may  expedite  action 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
inquiry.  However,  at  this  time,  I  think 
I  would  not  be  so  inclined.  We  got  into 
a  rather  prolonged  discussion  the  other 
day.  It  is  hard  at  this  time  to  predict 
the  length  of  the  discussion  involved  in 
this  amendment  since  the  question  is  a 
very  broad,  philosophic  one  that  I  want 
to  discuss. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  familiarity  with 
revenue  sharing  came  many  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature. It  came  because  we  had  a  great 
shortage  of  educational  funds,  and  it 
came  with  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the 
then  Governor  of  Ohio.  Mike  DisaUe. 
We  memorialized  Congress  to  the  effect 
that  they  provide  some  supplement  out  of 
revenues  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  distributed  back  to  the 
States  for  use  by  the  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes  only.  I  felt  this  had  merit 
at  the  time  and  began  to  study  it. 

However,  the  basis  of  that  resolution. 
of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  called  for 
distribution.  It  was  logical,  and  it  pro- 
vided that  from  the  income  tax  collec- 
tions from  each  State  there  be  deducted 
5  percent,  and  to  have  that  amount, 
without  going  to  the  Treasury  or  going 
through  the  appropriations  process  in 
any  way.  or  before  getting  congressional 
action,  paid  b€ick  to  the  States  involved. 
That  is  one  approach  that  could  be  taken 
with  respect  to  revenue  sharing.  Obvi- 
ously, it  would  not  take  into  account  the 
question  of  the  abUity  to  pay  and  the 
ability  to  finance  its  own  services  in  the 
individual  areas  involved. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  no  rela- 
tive income  or  poverty  factor  or  other 
factors  of  that  sort  involved.  Also,  there 
would  be  no  direct  relaticmship  to  the 
other  proposal  that  would  seem  obvious 
when  you  talk  about  one  nation,  as  we 
have,  and  the  distribution  beujk  to  the 
State  and  local  levels,  so  far  as  per  capita 
distributlcKi  is  concerned.  That  is  another 
obvious  way  for  us  to  go:  To  simply  say 
we  are  making  a  distribution  on  a  per 
capita  basis  to  Steles  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  certain  amoimt  of  money 
will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Each  of  these  ways  has  a  good  deal  of 


merit.  They  do  not  take  into  account 
other  factors.  However,  we  hare  con- 
sidered these  quite  heavily  in  connection 
with  various  grant-in-aid  programs  that 
we  have  enacted  over  the  yeara  in  great 
numbers.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  la  the 
proliferating  <rf  those  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams that  really  has  now  brou^xt  us  to 
another  approach  to  the  revenue-sharing 
proposal  which  we  have  before  us.  and 
which  brought  us  In  my  own  party,  back 
in  1966,  to  prolong  its  studies  of  the  whole 
question  of  revenue  sharing. 

In  1965  I  was  asked  to  serve  and  I  ac- 
cepted the  respOTislbiUty  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Republic  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  a  committee  set  up  by 
the  Republican  NaticHial  Committee  to 
discuss  the  policy.  I  was  made  the  chair- 
man of  a  task  force  to  look  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  State, 
local,  and  Federal  Oovemment,  and  to 
try  to  work  out  some  sound  and  proper 
method  for  the  distributlffli  of  funds  od. 
this  basis.  We  carried  on  thoae  studies  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  with  the  committee 
members  drawn  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  representing  all  kinds  of  hiterests, 
populatlonwise  and  economywise. 

We  made  several  reports  that  we  final- 
ly consolidated  into  one  report  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  In  1968  and  resulted  In  the 
adoption  of  the  Republican  platform  of 
the  principle  of  revenue  sharing  as  one 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  party  pro- 
posed to  go  to  the  Nation. 

We  have  now  moved  to  the  congres- 
sional theater  and  finally  gotten  to  the 
point  of  considering  legislation. 

I  have  brought  out  all  of  that  back- 
ground because  It  is  relevant  to  the  type 
formula  we  are  going  to  adopt.  We  have 
to  recognize  that  having  abandoned  the 
very  basic  formula  which  we  start  with — 
simple  redistribution  of  revenue  back  to 
the  areas  on  a  per  capita  basis — we  have 
to  recognize  all  these  other  factors  are 
involved  and  should  be  considered. 

Later  I  will  go  into  a  careful  and  de- 
tailed explanation,  but  let  us  ask  our- 
selves what  has  been  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  this  bill  on  which 
we  are  asked  to  vote  within  the  next  day 


or  so. 

What  was  adopted  was,  one,  the  pop- 
ulation factor,  which  should  be  in  any 
formula.  As  I  Indicated,  perhaps  it  should 
be  the  only  factor.  Second,  there  Is  the 
relative  income  factor  which  was  given 
weight  in  the  distribution  on  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  relative  Income  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  States  Involved. 

We  have  always  felt  In  this  coimtry 
that  this  \s  one  country  and  that  we 
should  give  some  recognition  to  ability 
to  pay  in  measured  effort,  and  Insofar  as 
we  recognize  we  want  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  services  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, no  matter  in  what  locality  they 
live.  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
factor. 

The  third  factor  is,  I  think,  perhaps  a 
great  deal  more  questionable.  The  third 
factor  adopted  was  tax  effort.  This  is  a 
factor  that  hsis  been  questioned  for  some 
time  In  cormectlon  with  revenue  sharing. 
as  far  as  It  was  the  feeling  of  many  who 
considered  the  revenue  sharing  concept; 
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that  the  providing  of  additional  Fed- 
eral fund*  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  not  enable  anyone  to  take 
a  free  ride.  In  other  words,  there  should 
be  some  aasiuTUice  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided would  not  be  in  Ueu  of  local  funds, 
that  there  should  not  be  a  reduction  to 
State  and  local  taxes,  but  that  the  funds 
should  be  used  for  expansion  of  areas  in 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  might 
otherwise  expand;  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity and  pressure  to  further  expand  the 
various  grant-in-aid  programs  that  have 
been  proliferating,  as  I  have  said,  to 
over  500  in  number,  from  Just  a  few  just 
15  years  ago. 

This  relative  factor  of  tax  effort  can 
be  figured  in  many,  many  different  ways. 
Initially  there  was  considered  the  pro- 
posal merely  to  give  credit  for  State  in- 
come tax.  That  seemed  unwise.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  unwise.  While  it  was  rejected 
as  the  sole  factor.  It  still  is  written  into 
the  tax  effort  factor  because,  in  effect, 
by  putting  in  the  State  income  tax  credit 
factor,  we  are  using  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  and  Federal  legislation  in  a  way 
exactly  opposite  from  the  principle  of 
revenue  sharing,  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing  being  to  give  the  State  and  local 
authorities  the  right  to  make  their  own 
decisions  and  make  their  own  choice  as 
to  how  they  obtain  revenues  for  the  serv- 
ices they  provide. 

By  giving  State  income  tax  preference, 
we  are  really  mandating  the  States  to  go 
the  income  tax  route  for  their  revenue 
structure.  For  some  States  that  may  be 
wise  It  may  be  their  choice.  But  for  any 
biU  to  mandate  that  for  all  the  States 
is.  in  my  opinion,  an  error. 

For  those  reasons.  I  felt  that  that  fac- 
tor, while  some  argument  could  be  made 
for  it.  unless  it  were  carefully  put  to- 
gether and  handled,  it  was  likely  to  de- 
velop flaws  in  any  formula  applying  it. 
It  would  be  well  to  take  time  to  con- 
sider all  these  factors.  As  I  Indicated, 
What  did  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
do?  The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in- 
stead of  doing  what  would  be  one's  nor- 
mal reaction  in  the  use  of  these  three 
factors,  which  would  be  to  say.  "Well, 
we  will  use  these,  one-third,  one-third, 
and  one-third. "  and  apply  them  in  that 
way  and  take  the  total  of  the  funds  na- 
tionally and  make  the  allocations  apply- 
ing these  factors  to  one-third  the  reve- 
nue in  each  case,  setting  aside  the  money 
for  this  purpose,  as  many  States  do  in 
their  redistribution  formulas,  instead  of 
dividing  it  on  a  one-third  basis,  took 
these  factors  and.  as  we  discussed  yester- 
day, in  discussing  another  amendment, 
decided  that  rather  than  add  these  fig- 
ures together,  they  would  multiply  these 
factors  one  times  the  other,  times  the 
other — in  other  words,  the   population 
factor  times  the  tax  effort  factor  times 
the  relative  income  factor.  Well,  the  ef- 
fect of  it  Is.  inevitably,  that  any  varia- 
tion in  any  State  from  the  norm  in  any 
one  of  these  factors  Is  going  to  be  dis- 
torted. 

On  the  floor  yesterday  I  asked  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  any  other  member  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  what  philosophy, 
what  thinking,  or  what  theory  led  to 
their  multiplying  these  factors  times 
each  other.  I  must  say  my  conclusion — 


perhaps  unjustifled.  but  nevertheless  my 
conclusion— was  that  it  just  happened 
that  the  flgures  worked  out  better  that 
way  for  the  results  sought  to  be  achieved. 
There  was  no  other  logic  that  lent  itself 
to  the  adoption  of  the  multiplication  ap- 
proach in  the  use  of  the  three  factors. 

As  It  happened,  the  effect  upon  my 
State  of  Ohio  in  using  this  approach  is 
an  extremely  unfavorable  one,  one  that  I 
think  is  almost  an  alTront  to  our  State. 
It  takes  away  from  it,  under  the  formula 
th"  House  proposed,  som?  $42  million, 
reducing  the  allocation  under  the  House 
bill  of  $227  million  to  $185  million— a 
very  high  percentage  decrease,  the 
greatest  percentage  decrease.  I  believe, 
of  any  o.  '.le  States  in  a  comparison 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
committee  proposal. 

Insofar  as  the  population  factor  alone 
is  concerned,  if  we  applied  the  popula- 
tion factor  to  the  distribution  of  $5.3 
billion  that  is  proposed  here,  we  would 
And  that  Ohio  suffered  there  a  proposed 
loss  of  S92  million,  as  opposed  to  a 
straight  distribution  on  the  population 
basis.  In  general,  a  distribution  on  a 
population  basis  would  make  a  distribu- 
tion on  the  norm,  of  about  $26  per  in- 
dividual. The  Senate,  version,  on  the 
other  hand,  reduces  this,  insofar  as  Ohio 
is  concerned,  to  $20  per  individual. 

I  have  felt,  therefore,  against  this 
background  and  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  entirely  iUogical  approach  toward 
the  formula  the  Senate  committee  has 
adopted,  that  it  is  absolutely  vital  to 
have  a  prolonged  discussion  of  how  this 
formula  was  arrived  at  and  what  factors 
we  ought  to  consider,  so  that  the  con- 
ferees meeting  with  the  House,  when  the 
bill  gets  to  conference,  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  thorough  discussion  and  the 
backgroimds  of  the  various  alternative 
approaches  that  might  be  considered. 

I  could  have  chosen  many  different 
ways  to  go  about  a  consideration  of  this 
problem.  I  have  chosen  three  which  I 
hope  to  present  to  the  Senate,  one  in 
this  amendment  and  two  in  subsequent 
amendments  I  hop?  to  offer. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  is  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  today,  and 
it  follows  the  pattern  of  least  resistance, 
perhaps.  Perhaps  It  Is  not  the  best  logic- 
ally, but  It  follows  the  path  of  least  resis- 
tance as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 
It  would  put  a  floor  under  the  distribu- 
tion to  each  State  based  on  the  popula- 
tion  factor   alone.    In   other   words,   it 
would  allow  to  come  into  play  the  Senate 
committee's  formula  as  to  all  the  States 
involved,  and  there  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion of  payment  to  any  State  involved. 
For  that  reason,  the  Senate  committee's 
formula  would  be  a  minimum.  But  those 
States  that  are  cut  under  the  Senate 
committee  formula  insofar  as  their  per 
capita  distribution  is  concerned  would 
be     provided     a     minimtun     payment 
amounting  to  the  population  percentage 
alone  times  the  $5.3  billion  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  in  the  overall  distri- 
bution under  the  plan. 

I  have  a  hard  time  in  seeing  the  justi- 
fication of  giving  any  State  less  than 
what  its  fair  share  would  be  under  a 
per  capita  distribution  formula.  Every 
State  must  provide  for  police  protection, 
fire  protection,  and  the  education  of  its 


children.  Unless  the  committee  is  going 
to  change  its  formula  to  allocate  funds 
on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living  in  each 
State,  it  would  seem  only  fair  that  every 
State  receive  not  less  than  its  per  capita 
allocation. 

When  we  broke  through  the  clouds  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  report 
and  looked  behind  the  $1  billion  added 
on  for  social  services,  we  saw  that  many 
of  the  States  shortchanged   are  those 
where  problems  and  expenses  are  the 
greatest.  I  find  It  completely  inexcusable 
that  these  States  should  receive  less  than 
what     they     would     receive    under    a 
straight  per  capita  distribution  formiila. 
Assuming  for  the  moment  that  there 
may  be  valid  reasons  for  the  committee 
to  give  some  States  more  than  their  per 
capita  fair  share — an  assumption  which 
I    seriously    question — we    nevertheless 
should  have  a  hold  harmless  provision  to 
assure  that  the  per  capita  fair  share  Is 
at  least  a  floor  for  the  distribution  of 

fvmds. 

The  amendment  which  I  now  offer.  No. 
1502,  Is  a  hold  harmless  amendment.  It 
would  not  reduce  the  allocation  of  any 
State  under  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee's formula.  It  would  add  approxi- 
mately $360.7  million  to  the  distribution 
each  year.  This  amendment  would  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  social  services  funds 
which  have  been  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  it  has  now  been 
conformed  and  changed  as  amended  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Roth  amendment, 
as  amended  by  the  Long  amendment. 

Mr  President,  the  chart  which  I  have 
placed  on  each  Senator's  desk  indicates 
the  gains  which  21  States  pnd  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  receive  under 
this  amendment.  These  are  the  States 
which  have  been  shortchanged  by  the 
Senate  committee  approach,  particularly 
and  especially  because  of  the  distinction 
that  resists  from  the  multiplication  of 
one  factor  times  another  factor  times  a 
third  factor. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  have 
confidence    in    revenue    sharing,    they 
must  understand., I  think,  that  no  State 
will  be  .'^hortch-'nged  by  an  unfair  for- 
miUa   I  certainly  do  not  recommend  it. 
I  dD  not  think  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  recommend  the  prospect,  if  the 
formula  is  indeed  unfair,  as  we  feel  this 
one  is.  that  every  year,  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  see  a  battle  to  change  the  formula. 
I  think  we  ought  to  arrive  at  it  correctly, 
fairly,  and  equitably,  flrst.  on  some  basis 
that"  cannot  be  challenged.  We  are  not 
on  such  a  basis  insofar  as  this  formula 
is  concerned. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  wlU  recognize  the  essential 
fairness  of  the  approach,  and  will  not 
oppose  the  amendment  for  that  reason. 
I  hope  they  will  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous  flnancial  burdens   on   the  States 
which  woiUd  be  helped  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  these  States  are 
the  ones  which  are  dealing  with  some 
of   the   most   pressing   and   costiy  pro- 
Rrams  in  our  country,  a  frctor  which 
should  be  given  tremendous  weight  in 
attempting  to  arrive  at  a  fair  formula. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  un^- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


otcosD  a  table  marked  "Taft  Exhibit  A 
Swinula  "  which  sets  out  the  additional 
r«ounts  that  would  go  to  each  State 
under  the  additional  distribution  as  pro- 
nosed  by  this  amendment,  the  total  ad- 
Kial  distribution  being  $360  milUon. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  teble  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

rviiiM  under  Taft  exhibit  a  formula,  provid- 
ina  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  it 
Juld  under  a  per  capita  distribution 
formula.  Allocations  are  based  on  at  5. 3  bil- 
lion level  and  exclude  social  services  funds 
[In  mUllona  of  doUars) 
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under  tiie  distribution  »f  \ol^«^„^"l,^ 

with  some  of  the  ineqmues 

baslciLlly  built  Into  the  for- 


AlBska 


2.5 
10.1 


Cllfornla 

annectlcut •'J-^ 

Delaware j^  .^ 


Florida 

lUlnola    

Indiana 

Kansas    

Maryland    

llassachusetts 

Michigan "" 

MlMourl   

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New   Jersey 

Otilo - 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania  .- 
Rhode  Island -- 

Texas - 

Virginia 


38.9 

21.1 

.7 

7.5 

4.9 

20.7 

5 

1.0 

2.4 

44.5 

92.3 

1.5 

17.2 

1.8 

23.4 

11.7 


California,  $10.1  million  additional. 
Cormectlcut.  $21.4  million. 
Delaware.  $1.4  million. 
Florida,  $16.7  million. 
Illinois,  $38.9  million. 
Indiana.  $21.1  milUon. 
Kansas,  $700,000. 
Maryland.  $7.5  millitMi. 
Massachusetts.  $4.9  million. 
Michigan.  $20.7  mllUon. 
Missouri.  $13.5  million. 
Nevada.  $1  million. 
New  Hampshire.  $2.4  million. 
New  Jersey.  $44.5  million. 
Ohio.  $92.3  million. 
Oklahoma.  $1.5  million. 
Pennsylvania,  $17.2  million. 
Rhode  Island.  $1.8  million. 
Texas.  $23.4  million. 
Virginia.  $11.7  million. 
District  of  Columbia.  $5.5  million. 
Mr  President,  I  know  it  will  be  said,  in 
reviewing  that  table— because  it  has  al 


do  away 

mula  which  ims  been  adopted  by  the  corn- 
Mr.  President.  I  am  wlUtog  to  jield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  If  he 
would  like  time  to  respond. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 

the  floor  in  my  own  right.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  not 
happy  about  the  formula  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to.  I  am  sorry  about  that,  but 
in  that  regard,  that  occurred  because  of 
Ohio's  good  fortune.  For  example,  we 
thought  It  was  a  relevant  factor  to  con- 
sider relative  tax  effort,  and  that  is  me 
only  factor  other  than  population  that 
the  administration  recommended  at  all. 
To  start  with,  the  administration 
thought  that  relative  tax  effort,  to  look 
at  what  people  are  trying  to  do  to  help 


r"*-. ^J.^:^°j;.^„t7.'frtr„^  rnStv^S  wLui».Th5r h»^ u. 


21  states  total-- 355.2 

District  of  Columbia ^-^ 

Total  - - 360.7 

Mr  TAFT.  The  amounts  involved  I 
think  I  might  run  through  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Senators  who  are  present  and 
might  be  interested  in  the  flgures. 

Alaska  would  receive  $2.5  million  addl- 
Uooal. 

TABLE  1 


I  proposed  yesterday  or  the  day  before— 
that  this  Is  a  formula  which  would  be 
most  favorable  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Indeed,  that  is  true.  I  take  no  shame  in 
saying  it  is  true,  and  I  will  state  the 
reason  it  is  true.  The  reason  It  is  true 
is  because  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee formula  took  the  most  away  from 
the  State  of  Ohio;  and  if  we  were  to 
make  a  readjustment  back  to  that  basis, 
that  would  not  take  us  to  a  per  capita  :-!- 
location,  or  anywhere  near  a  per  capita 
allocation. 

This  gives  us  only  $92.3  million,  as  op- 
posed to  $270  million,  the  sum  Ohio 
would  be  entltied  to  under  a  per  capita 
distribution.  So  I  am  not  asking  for  a 
per  capita  distribution,  but.  in  all  equity, 
I  am  asking  for  some  floor  to  be  put 


work  with  or  how  much  they  have  to 
work  with,  was  the  only  factor  tl^t 
needed  to  be  taken  Into  account  in  addi- 
tion to  population.  Frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  formula  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  If  you  are  looking  at  one  fac- 
tor that  is  a  very  fair  formula  to  sug- 
gest. But  suppose  we  do  It.  how  does 
Ohio  come  out?  Well,  they  come  out  last 
because  if  you  look  only  at  relative  tax 
effort  because  Ohio  has  the  lowest  tax 
effort  Here  Is  the  House  committee  re- 
port that  has  flgiu-es  on  tax  effort  on 
page  93. 1  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  put 
It  in  the  Record  al  this  point. 

There  behag  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 


-STATE  AND  LOCAL  GENERAL  REVENUE  FROM  OWN  SOURCES  BY  STATE" 


SUte 


General 
Personal  revenue  from 
income   own  sources 
fiscal  year 
1970 
(millions) 


calendar 
year  1969 
(millions) 


0) 


(2) 


Revenue 
eHort(col.2 
as  a  per- 
centage 
of  col.  I) 
(percent) 

(3) 


General  revenue  from  own 
sources  under  ttie  aver- 
age revenue  effort  of  the 
10  States  wrth  the 
hifhest  revenue  effort 


Amount  > 
(millions) 

(4) 


Excess  over 

actual 

(millions) 

(5) 


General        Revenue 
Persooal  revenuefrom  effort  (col.  2 


General  revenue  from  own 
sources  under  the  ever- 
age  revenue  effort  of  the 
10  States  with  the 
highest   revenue   effort 


State 


Wyoming 

Narth  Dakota 

Naw  Mexico 

Wisconsin 

Hawaii 

Virmoet 

New  York 

South  Dakota 

Maska 

Ariiona 

Nevada 

Mississippi 

California  

Utah., , 

Minnesota, 

Louisiana 

Montana 

Colorado 

kiwa... 

Washington 

Oregon 

litaho  

Nebraska 

Maryland.. 

Ddaware 

Maine     

Michigan  

Massachusetts.     . 


J1.073 
1,852 
2.879 
15.376 
3,060 
1.426 
81.384 
1,995 
1,258 
5,709 
2,037 
5.234 
83,408 
3,132 
13,448 
10.413 
2,172 
7,569 
9,870 
13,093 
7.261 
2,120 
5.230 
15.336 
2.218 
2,987 
35.010 
22, 722 


$213.0 
340.6 
52S.1 
2,700.5 
534.8 
248.2 
14,006.3 
340.9 
'211.9 
957.2 
338.7 
869.6 
13,747.6 
513.4 
2. 184. 9 
1.687.8 
351.7 
1,194.6 
1.541.2 
2,002.9 


108.9 

320.9 

783.8 

2. 297.  3 

331.0 

442.3 

5. 100. 3 

3. 233.  3 


19.85 

18.39 

18.34 

17.56 

17.48 

17.41 

17.21 

17.09 

16.84 

16.77 

16.63 

16.61 

16.48 

16.39 

16.25 

16.21 

16.19 

15.78 

15.61 

15.30 

15.27 

15.14 

14.99 

15.98 

14.92 

14.81 

14.57 

14.23 


$185. 7 
320.6 
498.4 
2.661.6 
529.7 
246.8 
14, 087. 6 
345.3 
217.8 
988.2 
352.6 
906.0 
14,437.9 
542.1 
2,327.8 
1,802.5 
376.0 
1,310.2 
1,708.5 
2.266.4 
1.256.9 
367.0 
905.3 
2.654.7 
383.9 
517.0 
6.010.0 
3, 933.  2 


-J27.3 
-20.0 
-29.7 
-38.9 
-5.1 
-1. 
81. 
4. 
5, 
31. 
13 


incoOM 

calendar 

year  1968 

(millions) 

0) 


own  sources 

fiscal  year 

1970 

(milUons) 

(2) 


as  a  per- 
centage 
of  col.  1) 
(percent) 

(3) 


Amount' 
(millions) 

(4) 


Excess  over 

actual 

(millions) 

(5) 


36.4 
690.3 

28.7 
142.9 
114.7 

24.3 
115.6 
167.3 
263.5 
148.0 

46.1 
121.5 
357.4 

52.9 

74.7 
979.7 
699.9 


Kansas 

OklaliOlM 

Alabama  

West  Virginia.. 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Georgia 

Illinois     

Noilh  Carolina.. 

Arkansas 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island... 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Texas. .-. 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut. 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

District  of  Columbia 

Ohio  


Total.  10  States. 
Total.  41  States. 
Total.  51  States. 


$8,096 
7,825 
9,116 
4,735 

22,396 
9,202 

14,  253 

47,340 

15.030 
4,963 

43,182 
3.515 
7,018 

11,189 
15,441 
36,458 
18.868 
30.312 
13.784 
16. 085 
2.489 
3,768 
40,145 


$1,148  4 

$14. 18 

$1,401.4 

$253.0 

1  106.5 

14.14 

1,354.5 

248.0 

1  269  9 

13.93 

1,578.0 

3011 

658.7 

13.91 

819.6 

160.9 

3  109.7 

13  89 

3,876.6 

767.0 

1  261.5 

13.71 

1,592.9 

331.4 

1,941.8 

13.62 

2.467.2 

525.4 

6  270.4 

13.25 

8.194.6 

1,924.2 

1  9818 

13.20 

2,601.7 

617.  S 

648.8 

13.07 

8SB.1 

210.3 

5  612.6 

13.00 

7.474.8 

1.8CL2 

4SS.2 

12.98 

G014 

152.2 

908.5 

12.96 

1,214.8 

30i.3 

1  442.1 

12.89 

1.936.8 

494.7 

1  98S  2 

12.86 

2,672.8 

687.6 

4.679.0 

12.83 

6.310.9 

1.631.9 

2  393  2 

12.68 

3, 266. 1 

872.9 

3  787.3 

12.49 

5,247.0 

1.459.7 

1  712.9 

12.43 

2.3a(.0 

673.1 

1,9910 

12.39 

2,784.3 

791.  S 

3014 

1M9 

430.8 

127.4 

<449  4 

11.93 

6S2.2 

202.8 

4,732.5 

11.79 

6.949.1 

2.216.6 

116.012 
628.470 
744,479 


20.08L5 

87.906.0 
107,987.5 


17,31 
13.99 
14.51 


2Q,0SL5 
108.807.7 
128. 8».  2 


20.901.7 
20  901.7 


'  UtKlef  the  fisul  year  1970  actual  relationship  between  '•'•""y"'' '>«'^*ii"^,rCtrt^^^^^ 
the  average  relationship  between  revenue  and  personal  income  of  the  10  States  witn  tne  nignest 

pweeotage  relationstiip  between  revenue  and  P«r»"»''"7™*- c,^„  ,h,  ,„„a„  revenue  effort 
'  Derived  by  applying  to  the  personal  income  of  each  of  the  States  the  average  revenue  enorx 

(17J1  percent)  of  the  10  States  with  the  highest  revenue  effort  ..rlusive  of 

'  Exclusive  of  $900,041,605  derived  from  bonus  mmoral  lease -North  Slope,  also  exclusive  or 

Merest  on  investment  of  this  item. 


<  General  revenue  from  our  sources,  does  not  include  any  Federal  contnbotion  or  Fedwal  aid. 
Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Compiled  and  computed  by  the  SUfl  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 
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Mr  LONQ.  It  shows  that.  In  terms  of 
relative  tax  effort,  Ohio  comes  dead  last, 
even  behind  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  show  the  least  effort  of  any  State 
In  the  Union  In  putting  taxes  on  them- 
selves to  solve  their  own  problems.  I  am 
not  finding  fault  with  the  State  of  Ohio. 
That  is  their  good  fortune,  that  they  have 
high  per  capita  Income. 

Now.    in    the    entire    United    States. 
Ohio-Abased  on  the  1970  census  data- 
has  the  sixth  highest  per  capita  income. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  for  Louisiana.  If 
they  want  something,  they  have  the  in- 
come to  pay  for  it.  That  causes  them  to 
receive  less  revenue  sharing  money,  be- 
cause of  relative  tax  effort.  The  tax  effort 
looks  at  your  income  and  compares  that 
to  how  much  taxes  you  are  paying.  So, 
if  you  look  at  those  two  factors,  the 
income  of  the  people  and  the  relative  tax 
effort  that  they  are  making,  Ohio,  be- 
cause of  its  great,  good  fortune  relative 
to  other  States,  a  wealthy  State  with 
relatively  high  per  capita  income  and  low 
taxes,  they  are  very  fortunate.  And  for 
that  reason,  they  do  not  get  as  much 
money  in  the  revenue  sharing  bill  as  they 
would  like  because  they  do  not  need  as 
much. 

It  is  just  about  that  simple. 
Now,  we  have  thought  about  it  and, 
frankly.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  sec- 
ond formula  the  Senator  is  suggesting. 
I  understand  he  has  a  third  one  in  mind. 
In  this  one  he  is  again  using  a  double 
standard.  He  winds  up  with  a  bill  that 
does  not  do  as  much  for  as  many  States 
as  the  Finance  Committee  would  bene- 
fit, to  begin  with. 

For  instance,  Uke  this  one.  He  starts 
out  by  adding  $380  million  to  the  pot.  If 
this  amendment  is  to  be  voted  on  a  di- 
rect up  or  down  basis.  I  am  going  to 
insist  on  a  division,  so  we  would  first  vote 
on  whether  we  are  going  to  sweeten  the 

pot to  use  the  gambler's  term— because 

If  we  are  or  are  not  going  to  crank  more 
money  into  It.  and  therefore  under  either 
formula  the  amount  to  be  will  be  the 
same.  If  we  are  going  to  crank  more 
money  into  it,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
to  calculate  on  another  basis  to  see  if 
Senators  are  going  to  be  well  advised  or 
poorly  advised  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  let  us  assume,  if  we  want  to  do 
that,  that  we  are  going  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  from  $5.3  billion  to 
$5.66  billion,  an  increase  of  $360  million. 
Now.  assuming  we  wanted  to  do  that, 
how  many  States  would  benefit  and  how 
many   States  would  lose   compared   to 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee?  Just 
assume  that  we  take  that  much  money 
and  distribute  It  the  way  the  formula  of 
the  amendment  would  distribute  It.  The 
formula  is  somewhat  vague  In  that  re- 
spect. But.  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
has   calculated   this   out   as   best   they 
could,  trying  to  make  the  assumptions 
that  one  would  have  to  make,  trying  to 
see  how  this  formula  is  going  to  work. 
Then  assume  that  we  distribute   that 
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$5  660  billion  according  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  formula.  We  will  choose  whichever 
formula  is  going  to  be  the  best  at  the 
same  dollar  level.  If  we  do.  34  States 
would  get  less  money  under  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  and  16  States  would 
get  more  money,  compared  to  the  com- 
mittee formula. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  Senator's  effort  to 
improve  on  his  previous  suggestion  that 
we  voted  on  a  day  or  two  ago,  he  still 
has  twice  as  many  States  that  would 
lose  money  as  would  gam  money,  com- 
pared to  the  formula  the  committee  was 
able  to  work  out.  Ohio  would  get  25 
percent  of  the  $360  million  additional 
money — a  very  good  take  indeed. 

Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  complaints  from  New 
York  up  until  now.  We  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  New  York  bitterly  com- 
plain about  how  unfair  the  committee 
was  to  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  give  them  $34.5 
million  less  than  the  committee's  formula 
would  in  distributing  the  same  amount 
of  money.  The  only  reason  New  York 
would  be  doing  as  well  under  his  amend- 
ment as  under  the  committee  bill   at 
$5.3  billion  is  becau.se  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  .sweetened  the  kitty  by  about  $360 
million.  But  if  one  looks  at  the  entire 
formula  he  has  in  mind,  the  formula 
would  treat  New  York  even  less  favorably 
than  the  one  about  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  complains  bitterly  on  the 
grounds  that  we  discriminated  against 
his  State.  And  let  us  hear  about  Cali- 
fornia. We  heard  the  complaint  from  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  TmraEY* 
that  he  thought  we  had  not  done  as  well 
as  should  have  been  done  for  the  State 
of  California.  California  loses  $24.7  mil- 
lion compared  to  the  distribution  of  the 
same  amount  of  money  under  the  for- 
mula in  the  committee's  bill.  Even  Penn- 
sylvania would  lose  money   imder  his 
proposal. 

Let  me  read  off  the  States  which  would 
lose  money  under  the  Senator's  proposal, 
compared  to  the  distribution  of  the  same 
amount.  $5,660  billion,  under  the  com- 
mittee formula.  This  loss  apparently 
would  come  under  the  guise  of  trying  to 
offset  inequities: 

Alabama  loses,  Arizona  loses,  Arkansas 
loses.  California  loses,  Colorado  loses, 
Georgia  loses,  Hawaii  loses.  Idaho  loses, 
Iowa  loses,  Kansas  loses,  Kentucky  loses, 
Louisiana  loses.  Maine  loses.  Massachu- 
setts loses,  Minnesota  loses,  Mississippi 
loses.  Montana  loses,  Nebraska  loses.  New 
Mexico  loses.  New  York  loses.  North 
Carolina  loses.  North  Dakota  loses.  Okla- 
homa loses,  Oregon  loses,  Pennsylvania 
loses.  South  Carolina  loses.  South  Da- 
kota loses,  Tennessee  loses,  Utah  loses, 
Vermont  loses,  Washington  State  loses. 
West  'Virginia  loses,  Wisconsin  loses,  and 
Wyoming  loses. 

There  would  be  all  these  losers,  just  to 
benefit  16  States  and  to  heavy  up  on  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

This  amendment  has  no  more  attrac- 
tion for  the  Senate  than  did  the  Sena- 


tor's first  try  at  adopting  an  alternate 
formula. 

In  due  course,  I  intend  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment,  because  the  Senator  was 
not  inclined  to  limit  debate.  Senators  do 
not  need  that  much  time  to  understand 
this.  All  they  need  to  see  is  whether  their 
State  wins  or  loses  by  the  time  you  put  all 
the  States  on  the  same  basis,  and  then  see 
whether,  compared  to  the  committee 
amendment,  they  are  better  off  or  worse 

off. 

Obviously,  when  the  Senator  brings  In 
a  formula  that  would  favor  Ohio  above 
all  others— even  with  New  York  com- 
plaining bitterly  and  California  com- 
plaining about  the  matter — that  would 
favor  Ohio  at  the  expense  of  the  34 
States,  that  is  not  going  to  be  agreed  to. 
It  probably  will  not  do  any  better  than  or 
as  well  as  the  last  one. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  been  interested 
to  compare  those  States  that  would  gain 
under  today's  version  of  his  proposal  with 
those  States  that  would  have  gained 
under  the  previous  proposal.  While  the 
States  are  the  same,  there  are  six  States 
that  wUl  not  gain  as  much  under  to- 
day's proposal  as  they  would  have  gained 
if  the  other  proposal  had  been  adopted, 
though  Ohio  stands  very  firm  at  a  $92.3 
million  increase. 

Kansas  does  not  do  as  well  as  he  would 
have  done  for  it  the  other  day.  Missouri 
does  not  do  as  well,  nor  do  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Oklahoma.  He  cut  the  gain  for 
Texas  in  half  over  what  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  previous  formula  had  been 
adopted.  "Virginia  does  not  do  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  heads-I- 
win,  tails-you-lose  game  here.  In  this 
proposal  he  says : 

We  will  give  every  State  the  better  of  two 
situations.  If  they  fare  better  under  the 
committee's  proposal,  we  will  let  them  have 
it  Thev  can  have  that  money.  But  I  have 
added  $360  million,  and  I  am  going  to  divide 
It  among  21  States  and  the  District. 

But  of  those  21  fetates,  six  would  not  do 
as  well  as  if  we  had  used  the  formula 
proposed  the  other  day. 

When  the  chairman  says  he  is  going 
to  move  to  table  it,  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  the  vote  on  tabling 
the  other  formula  was  53  to  24.  I  thliJc 
the  same  Senators  who  voted  to  teble 
the  other  formula  would  vote  to  table 
this  one,  and  I  think  we  might  pick  up 
four  or  five  new  recruits,  because  he  has 
reduced  the  amoimt  he  would  have  given 
them. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  States  distribution  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  showing  the  distribu- 
tion under  the  Finance  Committee  bUl 
and  under  the  Senator's  amendment  as- 
suming the  distribution  of  the  same 
amount  of  money— $5.66  billion— in  both 
cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


rOtWARtSON  OF  nUANCE  COMMITTEE  BILL  EXPANDED  TO 
^AL  THE  COST  OF  THE  TAFT  AMENDMENT  AND  THE 
TAFT  AMENDMENT  (NO.  1602) 


States 


Finance 

bill 

expanded 

(1) 


Tafi 
amend- 
ment' 

(2) 


Oitference 
(2)  (1) 


Uwted  States,  total.        5,660.0         5.660.0 


AliMraa ^^l 

Alaska ^l 

Annni "•' 

Aikansai "J-^ 

Calllornia ^JJ'^ 

OMnio.     f\ 

Connecticut oi.j 

Delaware-.   ..---. •--  'i° 

omnctoJ  Coluifibti.-.  15.1 

Florida iLii 

G«of|i.« ',4  2 

"S2 23.3 

i;2?« '»:* 

iSii ■.:"-■-—  61.9 

Kwtscky }"|* 

Louisiana '"I 

SS^ind: :.:::"""  \^-\ 

Itojiachusetts >3J-^ 

MWipn ff?R 

MiiMiesota }'^° 

Wssissippi  }"°J 

Missauri       ''J-' 

MonUna "■  t 

Nebraska l"i 

Natada v' 

NewHamps.'-.ire 1'  » 

Ne*  Jersey '^i-^ 

NewMeuco «■" 

Me«rofk. 541.6 

No«lhCarolini 15B.S 

Noftti  Dakota ^-^ 

OI.H) »»•" 

Oklahoma g-' 

Ofe«en »•" 

Pennsvlvania J'"-" 

Rbode  Island -  «•' 

Son*  Carolina »•• 

Se«tti  Dakota f'-^ 

Tennessee '1=' 

Texas 286.9 

Utah *■« 

Vermont '■: 

Vii|inia    -  '•'•| 

Washington *•; 

West  Virginia »•• 

Wisconsin »*'•' 

Wyoming »*•• 


127.6 
8.0 
55.1 
60.4 
520.5 
60.0 
79.0 
14.3 
19.6 
177.0 
120.7 
22.7 
21.8 
289.9 
135.7 
84.6 
58.8 
95.9 
124.8 
34.2 
102.3 
148.4 
231.6 
108.2 
99  6 
121.9 
22.6 
47.1 


-8.7 
2.1 
-3.8 
-4.1 
-24.7 
-4.1 
17.6 
.5 
4.5 
5.8 
-8.2 
-1.5 
-1.5 
21.9 
13.3 
-5.8 
-3.1 
-6.5 
-8.5 
-2.3 
1.0 
-4.9 
6.3 
-7.4 
-6.8 
6.0 
-1.5 
-12 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
«setts  (Mr.  Kjbwnedy'.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr  Sparkman^  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida    (Mr.    Chiles)    are    necessarily 

absent.  «^~,* 

I  further  announce  that,  if  preseni 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  would  vote  "yea.' 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Milleh)  and  ttie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Thurmond  )  would  each  vote  "yea. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

(No.  416  Leg.l 
TEAS— 60 


TTTLB 
FOR 


5  i-FKDlERAL  INCOME  TAX  CKTOTT 
STA-nS   AND   LOCAL  INCOMB  TAXES 


AixowANCi:  OF  c«KDrr 
subpart   A   of  part  IV 


S*c.    101. 
chapter  A  of  chapter 

Code  of   19B4    (relating        ^  ^   „  .^ 
amended   by   renumbering  sec 


enue 
lowable ) 


of  sub- 

of  the  Internal  Itov- 
to  credits  al- 


ls 


tlon  40  as  41.  and  by  inaertlng  alter  section 
39  the  following  new  section: 
•SEC  40    State  and  Local  Income  Taxes. 

••,a)    ALLOWANCE  or  CRKorr-In  the  (»se 
of  ^'individual,  there  shall _bejillowed,  a.  a 


12  7  Allten 

19. 1  1. 3       Allen 

187. 1  34. 8      Andei 

38. 5  -2-  5      Baker 

507.1  -3*.  5      Bayh 

l«-8  -JO-         Belln, 

277  7  79.7       Benn> 

M8  -1 9      Bents 

|?i  _«.2      Bible 

307.4  -2.6 

24.9  -2 

89.  5  -6. 1 

27.6  -1.9 

108. 1  -7.  * 

292. 0  5- 1 

34.5  -2.3 

16.3  -1-1 

121.4  *.2 

«-3  -6-3 

57.5  -3.9 

1*7.1  -10.0 

iol7  -■^ 


Edwards 

Allen  Ervin 

Anderson  Pannln 

Baker  Pong 

Bayh  Pulbrlght 

Bellmon  Gambrell 

Bennett  Goldwaier 

Bentsen  Gvimey 

Bible  Hansen 

Brock  Hatfield 

Burdlck  HoUlngs 

Byrd,  Hniska 

Harry  P  .  Jr.  Hughes 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 


Cannon 

Church 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dcmlnlck 

Eastland 


aaiget   of   finance   distribution   or  funds   disthbuted   on 

papulation  bas.s. 

Note    Compared  to  the  expanded  finance  committee  bill, 
34  States  lose,  16  gam,  and  one  has  no  change. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Be«ll 

BoggS 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Case 

Cooper 

Cottcin 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Gravel 


Allott 
Chiles 
Harris 
Kennedy 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

NAYS— 30 

Griffin 

Hart 

Hartke 

Javlts 

Mathias 

Pa  store 

Pearscn 

PeU 

Percy 

Rlblcoff 


McClellan 
McGee 

Metc&lf 

Mondale 

Moctoya 

Muse 

Muakle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Proxmlre 

Randclph 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Young 


credit  a^nst  the  tax  lmpoe«l  ^y^»«  «f  eSl 
^^^wunt  equal  to  50  P*^?"^  ^* 
St^te  and  local  Income  taxes  topoead  on 
s^h  iXldual  and  paid  by  him  during  the 
taxable  year. 

••(b)  LiMrrATiowB. —  — «,«it 

••1  STATK  mcoM.  T*«*-^'  J^* 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  y«ar 
attributable  to  State  income  ^"«  P*^**^ 
lug  the  taxable  year  shall  ^f  ««*°,*° 
amount  equal  to  12  percent  of  ^e  tax  to- 
Dosed  on  the  taxpayer  by  this  diapter. 

•Tai  Local  income  taxes  .-The  credit  un- 
der subll^tlon  (a)  for  "^y  ^»"« /rrl'^ 
trlbutable  to  local  Income  taxes  paid  during 
the  uxable  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
eaual  to  7  percent  of  the  tax  lmpo«Kl  an 
me^^yer'^y  tbl.  Chapter  for  the  taxable 

^"•^3)    APPLICATION  wrrH  section  i**--;^* 
creilt  under  subeectlon  (a)   for  •«y.t«»^J« 
y^,   when   added   to   the   taxpayer's  State 
Ld  local  income  tax  deduction  benefl.  for 
the  t«^ble  year,  shaU  not  exceed  tiie  amount 
of  S^  and  local  income  taxe.  l^I*^  °^ 
the  taxpayer  and  paid  by  him  durtog  the 
taxab^vear.  For  purpoaee  of  this  '^^^°^' 
r^afer's  State  and  local  ^o"^' *"  ^l 
du^on  benefit  for  the  taxable  y•"TJ^*S! 
amount  by  which    (A)    tiie  tax  l^P°-«»^ 
this  iter  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxabJe 
ve«  IB  iL  than  .B)  the  tax  which  wouW  be 
lo  imposed   If   the  State   and  local  income 
^xe^were  not  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 


of 


Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Welcker 

WUllams 


NOT  VOTING — 10 


McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Miller 
Mundt 


Sparkman 
Thurmond 


So  Mr  LONG'S  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Taft's 
amendment  >No.  1502)  on  the  table  was 

"^The  ^'RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1810 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  »ip 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows : 

on  page  34,  line  18,  cross  out  all  the  fol- 
lowing up  to  and  including  page  73  and  in- 
sert the  following  In  lieu  thereof 


taxes  were  : 

"^X  iSxNinoNS  AHb  SP«:i*L  RrL«.-Far 

purposes  of  this  section— 

••  (1 )    State  or  i^ocal  income  taxes.— A  State 
or   ocal  income  tax  Includes  only  a?jf~^« 
?Lc  imposed  by  a  State,  a  political  subd  vision 
a  8?ate,  or  the  Dtrtxlct  of  CbhimMa^ 
"(2)   Taxes  ON  PABTWWU9HIPB— State  orlo- 
cal  income  taxes  Imposed  on  '^'^J'^^* 
partnership  shall  be  treated  as  toP«^  ^ 
and    paid   by    each    partner    In    an    amount 
equal  to  his  distributive  share  of  such  taMS. 
■■  ( 3 )   Taxm  on  stmcHAFrras  coBPoaATioN.— 
State  or  local  taxes  impoKd  on  and  paid  by 
an  electing   small  business  corporation    (so 
defln^  [^section  1371)  '^•^1  ^,^«*^^ 
imposed  on  and  paid  by,  P«>  «*»J^P?"*'?f 
who  are  shareholders  of  such  corporation  on 
the  last  day  ot  Its  taxable  year. 

■•(4>  Tax  imposed  by  this  chapter.- xne 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  »«y^*»^« 
year  d^  not  mclude  the  tax  Ifpojed  by 
section  56  (relating  to  minimum  tax  for  tax 
preferences) .  . 

"(d)    AbJtTSTMENT  roE  RKrXTKOB. — 

"(1)  IN  GXNHiAL.— The  amount  of  State 
and  local  Income  taxes  Imposed  on  and  paid 
by  an  Individual  during  any  taxable  yw 
shaU  be  reduced  by  the  amount  otj^l^^^ 
of  such  taxes,  whether  or  not  received  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year.  ^.,^„ 

"(2)  iNTBOffT.-In  the  case  of  underpay- 
ment of  the  tax  impoaed  ^5^'*^^^.!°' 
a  taxable  year  resulting  frtnn  the  »fP"«- 
tlon  of  paragraph  (1),  no  interest  shaU  be 
assessed^  collected  on  such  underpayment 
tf^amount  thereof  Is  paid  within  60  days 
receives  the  refund  of 
taxes  which   caused 


after   the   taxpayer 
State  or  local   Income 
such  underpayment. 

• '  ( e )    Reottlation  . — The 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 


Secretary   or  his 
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m»y  be  neceasary  to  cAiry  out  the  purpoees 
of  thU  section. " 

TXCHNICAL  AND  CI.EMCAL   AMENDMENTS 

a«c.  103.  (•)  The  Uble  of  iecUona  for 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item 
relating  to  section  40  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 
•Sec.  40.  State  and  local  income  taxes. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayment*  of  tax." 

(b)  Section  37(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retirement  income)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  section  35  (relating  to  partially 
tax-exempt  Interest)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'section  35  (reUUng  to  partially 
tax-exempt  Interest),  and  section  40  (relat- 
ing to  State  and  local  Income  taxes)". 

(c)  Section  46(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  liability  for  tax)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ",  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

•(D)  section  40  (relating  to  SUte  and 
local  Income  taxes) ." 

XTTECnVX   OATS 

Sec.   103.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 101  and  102  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
TITLE  n— FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  RESPON- 

SIBILITY      FOR      PUBLIC      ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 

FINDINOa  OF  FACT  AND  DECLAKATION  OF  POLICT 

Sec.  aoi.  (a)  The  OongresB  flnds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  existing  Federal  programs  ( \uider 
titles  I,  IV.  X,  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  to  assist  States  In  providing 
aid  or  assistance  to  needy  individuals  have 
resulted — 

(A)  In  a  great  and  unjustifiable  disparity 
(as  among  the  varloiis  States)  In  the  level  of 
aid  or  assistance  provided  to  needy  Individ- 
uals; and 

(B)  in  the  Imposition  c^  a  disastrously 
heavy  financial  burden  upon  the  States,  and. 
In  particular,  upon  those  States  which  have 
made  the  greatest  eflorta  to  provide  adequate 
levels  of  aid  or  assistance  to  needy  individ- 
uals; and 

(3)  the  provision  of  aid  or  assistance  to  the 
needy  through  a  national  welfare  program 
administered  and  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  only  more  adequate- 
ly and  fairly  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  but  would  relieve  the  States  of  re- 
sponsibility for  a  problem  which  Is  national 
in  scope  and  with  which  they  lack  the  re- 
sources effectively  to  deal. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  there 
be  developed  and  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress a  national  program  for  provision  of  aid 
to  the  needy  which  will  be  federally  fi- 
nanced and  administered;  and 

(2)  pending  the  development  and  enact- 
ment of  the  national  program  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  that  the  Federal  share  of  pub- 
lic assistance  expenditures  under  existing 
Federal  programs  be  increased  to  90  per 
centum. 

DEVEI.OPMENT   OF  FXDESAL    WKLFABE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  202,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  develop,  and  submit 


to  the  Congress,  a  legislative  proposal  under 
which — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  titles  I.  IV.  X.  XIV, 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  would  be 
repealed;  and 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  would, 
through  a  federally  financed  and  adminis- 
tered program,  undertake  to  provide  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  categories  of  needy  Indi- 
viduals for  whom  aid  or  assistance  Is  cur- 
rently provided  under  State  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  such  titles. 

(b)  The  legislative  proposal  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  developed  and  sub- 
mitted (In  completed  form)  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  June  30,  1972. 

INCREA.SED     FEDEBAl.     MATCHING     UNDER     PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE    PRO<:R.\M 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section 

"Sec.  1122.  The  amount  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ments to  which  any  State  Is  entitled  under 
section  3(a).  403(a),  1003(b).  1403(a).  or 
1603(a)  for  any  quarter  shall,  at  the  option 
of  the  State,  be  determined  by  application  of 
a  Federal  share  of  90  per  centum.  Instead  of 
the  fractions  and  percentages  provided  under 
such  section,  to  the  expenditures  under  its 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV.  or 
XVI.  or  part  .\  of  title  IV  las  the  case  may 
be),  which  would  be  included  In  determining 
the  amounts  of  the  Federal  payments  to 
which  such  State  Is  entitled  under  such 
section.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  also  be 
applicable,  at  the  option  of  any  State,  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ments to  which  such  State  U  entitled  for  any 
quarter  by  reason  of  any  modification  of  a 
State  plaii  (referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) of  such  State  pursuant  to  section 
1121." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures (under  titles  I,  IV.  X,  XIV,  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  In  the  case 
of  calendar  quarters  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  ending  before 
January  1,  1973. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  really  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  bill.  The  basis 
of  the  present  bill  is  a  complete  tearing 
asunder  of  the  Federal  system  to  present 
the  States  with  $6  billion. 

No  effort  whatever  Is  made  to  assure 
that    taxing    responsibility    goes    with 

spending.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickeh^  .  Would  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana suspend.  The  Senate  will  please  come 
to  order.  The  Chair  is  finding  it  very 
difficult  to  hear  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hartke  amendment  changes  title  I,  and 
deals  also  with  welfare  reform.  Under 
this  amendment  every  single  State  in 
the  Union  would  have  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  available 
to  them.  Not  a  State  in  the  Union  would 
be  cut  back.  Every  one  of  them  would 
share  more  equally  and  more  fairly.  The 
difficulty  with  the  present  system  is  that 
everyone  admits  that  it  is  a  poor  proce- 
dure to  begin  with  and  involves  a  large 


drain  on  the  Federal  Treaaury.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  denies  that.  It  la  in  the 
nature  of  a  politicalization  of  revenue 
sharing. 

As  a  former  mayor,  I  can  say  that  the 
•politics  involved  are  very  appealing  to 
all  mayors  and  local  government  offi- 
cials. As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they 
have  no  incentive  whatever  from  here  on 
out  to  increase  taxes  at  the  local  level. 
It  is  much  easier  to  lobby  100  Senators, 
435  Representatives,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  ask  them  to 
assume  the  burden  of  raising  the  revenue 
and  sending  it  back  to  the  States  to  be 
distributed  with  practically  no  strings 
attached  at  the  local  level. 

If  the  Federal  taxing  system  were  not 
in  fact  the  most  fair  method  of  collecting 
taxes,  then  the  local  government  would 
not  be  coming  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  asking  for  revenue  sharing.  What 
they  are  saying  is  that  they  want  to  share 
in  the  revenue  raised  by  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  system.  That  is  all  very  well  and 
good.  However,  by  Implication  what  they 
have  been  saying  is  that  the  progressive 
income  tax  system  is  the  best.  Everyone 
is  crying  about  property  taxes  and  the 
unfair  sales  taxes,  both  of  which  are  re- 
gressive and  unfair. 

The  difficulty  is  in  the  local  system. 
The  mayor,  if  he  has  authority,  or  the 
Governor,  if  he  has  authority  under  the 
State  constitution,  is  immediately  faced 
with  the  political  reality  that  if  he  ad- 
vocates a  progressive  income  tax,  the 
powers  that  be  at  the  local  level  will  force 
him  to  back  off. 

They  attempt  to  alleviate  the  financial 
need  at  the  local  level  by  adding  a  sales 
tax  which  only  puts  the  burden  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  pay.  It  does  not  hurt 
the  rich.  Or,  they  go  to  a  property  tax 
form  of  taxation  because  it  has  been  a 
historical  approach. 

The  net  result  of  what  we  do  today  in 
this  bill  is  that  we  are  bringing  into  our 
Federal  system  a  complete  abdication  of 
local  taxation.  That  is  the  ultimate,  end 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  there  will 
not  be  one  single  new  tax  levied  by  any 
State  or  by  any  municipality  after  this 
bill  goes  into  effect.  The  local  officials 
will  feel  that  the  door  is  wide  open  and 
they  can  raid  the  Federal  Treasury  which 
is  already  staggering  under  an  enormous 
budget  deficit. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  on  the  floor. 
And  I  commend  him  for  attempting  to 
close  tax  loopholes  and  provide  a  way  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  bUl. 

If  we  use  the  funds  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  support  local  governments, 
they  ought  to  be  responsible  enough  to 
make  some  effort  to  take  care  of  their 
own  needs. 

The  burdens  at  the  local  level  are  just 
overwhelming.  Even  so,  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  anything  will  be  done  about  it  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress,  although  I 
hear  all  of  the  whimpering  and  the  ac- 
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tinns  and  the  statements  that  some-  have  been  achieved  in  this  Congress,  at     were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«:- 

£S^  do^e^uTwel^afe  reform,  least  since  1933.  This  measure  is  centraJ- 

thing  »ui  DC  uu"c  «»"""  .  .       Government  to  an  extent  It  never 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  not  do  ^j^^  SraUzed    I  grant  that  the 

nvt^K  about  it  except  to  poUUcize  it  Ift.^^r.^'I^Ir^rnvJ^  x^eed  help. 


anything 


inthis  campaign  and  blame  everyone  e^ 
for  the  welfare  mess.  That  will  be  the 
end  of  that.  Anyone  who  thinks  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  that  in 
ttiis  Congress  is  misleading  the  American 
people. 

I  would  like  to  see  welfare  reform.  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFF  made  a  good  proposal  to 
bring  about  welfare  reform.  It  goes  no 
further  than  the  Nixon  approach,  which 
would  increase  the  welfare  load  from  15 
million  to  40  miUion,  and  the  so-called 
McGovem  approach  which  is  not  really 
much  different  from  the  Nixon  approach. 
The  first  item  of  business  should  be 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
federalize  the  welfare  system. 

We  have  numerous  factors  involved 
here  but  one  factor  every  Senator  must 
realize  is  that  there  will  be  no  stopping 
the  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "If  you  get 
the  money  from  Washington  the  taxpay- 
ers do  not  foot  the  bill." 

It  Is  said  that  the  bureaucrats  are  run- 
ning the  Government,  and  it  is  true.  We 
can  talk  about  the  campaign  but  the 
bureaucrats  will  say,  "I  was  here  before 
the  Democrats  came  in  and  I  was  here 
before  the  Republicans  came  in,  and  I 
will  be  here  when  they  are  gone.  Ulti- 
mately I  will  have  my  say." 

The  bureaucrats  can  say  that  because 
we  do  not  have  the  type  of  system  that 
lets  people  get  through  to  them. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  principle 
that  we  wiU  have  to  decentralize  the 
Government.  Revenue  sharing  is  the 
greatest  item  of  centralization  that  will 


States  and  local  communiUes  need  help. 


How  can  it  be  done  mi  a  fair  basis?  It 
can  be  done  on  a  fair  basis  if  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  amendment  I  am  proposing 
today. 

This  amendment  is  not  something 
unique  with  me.  It  has  be«i  proposed  by 
many  tax  experts,  but  not  by  many  poli- 
ticians. It  has  been  advocated  by  Repub- 
Ucans  as  weU  as  Democrats.  A  variaUon 
of  it  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Byrnes. 

It  says  that  if  you  are  going  to  share 
in  Federal  taxatiOTi,  the  best  way  to  do 
it  is  not  to  send  the  money  to  Washing- 
tcHi  merely  to  dole  it  out  like  grandpa 
giving  out  money  for  chewing  gum,  but 
by  providing  a  method  for  local  taxation, 
a  tax  credit,  and  to  keep  the  money  on 
a  local  basis.  That  makes  good  sense  and 
it  will  increase  governmental  responsi- 
bility. Most  important  of  all,  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Idaho,  it 
will  be  the  one  factor  to  strengthen  local 
government  and  not   destroy   it.   Local 
government  wUl  be  destroyed  under  the 
bill  we  are  going  to  adopt  today. 

I  am  not  under  any  illusions  that  this 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to.  It  provides 
that  taxpayers  can  take  up  to  50  percent 
of  their  total  State  and  local  taxes  as  a 
credit  against  their  Federal  income  tax. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  R«cord  the 
charts  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  and  also  a  chart  showing 
the   amotmt   of   money  coming  to  the 
States  under  the  Hartke  proposal  and 
under  the  committee  prt^xjsal,  and  the 
other  proposals. 


ORD,  as  follows: 

COMPARISON  Of  DISTRIBUTION  Of  fUNOS  TO  THE  STATES 
UNDER  f  INANCE  COMMITTEE  AND  HARTKE  VERSIONS  Of 
REVENUE  SHARIN€ 
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CommitlM 
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Alabama J239. 3 

Al»«k» ,\ll 

Arizona. J''-" 

Arkansas _ ,UiI 

California ^-Si"; 

Colorado gj-' 

Connscticut. »«i 

Delaware JJ- J 

District  of  Columbia- -.  .50-5 

Flonda I'i?!-? 


349.2 
4S.t 
3t.t 
l,K>7.1 
5SI.S 
SL4 

2sa« 

W.7 
3«.t 

M7.1 
3M.3 

SK.2 

(m.2 
iia.9 

114.2 

552.6 

28.1 

73.2 

116.3 

„.^ ^ 1017 

NawJersey  '■*??! 
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New  York ^' 5S1  ! 

North  CaroJiiu a*- • 

North  Dakota    ,  J*\ 

Ohio IMS 

Oklahoma f*5* 

Oregon ,  Ug- ' 

Pennsylvania '■■xill 

RtMde  Island \l\\ 

South  Carolina iSf" 

South  Dakota — »* 

Tennessee ♦''•^ 

Texas. '-"S. 


Georgia 

Hawaii. 

Idaho 

Illinois ... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maloe 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 1. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


59. 8 
24.7 
377.8 
5M.3 
153.0 
239.0 
43.0 


tl38.2 
6.3 
64.7 
64.2 
t44.4 
7t« 
7S.0 
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1).4 
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136.4 
26.4 
23.6 
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179.5 
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105.1 
129.9 
24.3 
52.0 
14.7 
18.1 
193.0 
39.0 
625.1 
161.5 
23.2 
241.1 
74.0 
70.0 
347.6 
29.3 
95.9 
29.3 
120.4 
326.0 
40.6 
17.4 
129.6 
107.8 
61.8 
164.3 
11.5 


JlOl. I 
10.9 
111.1 
5S.8 
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72I.7 
22.3 
30.1 
«B.7 
2118 
22.4 
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4SS.0 
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70.4 
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412.7 
829.3 
64.9 
9.1 
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21.2 
101.6 
90.6 
1.306.6 
31.5 
2.939.0 
139.9 
11.1 
1.639.4 
172.4 
40.9 
1.599.2 
109.5 
59.9 
30.1 
339.9 
l,33L2 
19.2 
27.3 
249.2 
476.5 
91.2 
74.7 
31.  S 


COMPARISON  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 

FUNDS  TO  THE  STATES  UNDER  HOUSE  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  VERSIONS  OF  H.R.  14370 
[In  millions  of  dollarsl 


Original 
administra- 
tion 
proposal    House  bill  ■ 


Diflerence — 

committee 

Committee       bill-House 

biti'  b* 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Coiorado. 

Connecticut- 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassKhusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana , 


82.0 
8.5 
51.5 
410 
590.0 
60.0 
59.0 
115 
23.0 
167.5 
107.5 
23.5 
20.0 
220.0 
116.0 
74.5 
54.0 
78.0 
101.5 
23.0 
92.5 
136.0 
229.0 
107.5 
61.5 
96.5 
19.0 


80.2 

138.2 

6.6 

6.3 

46.1 

64.7 

38.3 

65.2 

610.8 

644.4 

59.4 

71.8 

72.6 

75.0 

17.3 

15.8 

26.0 

20.4 

150.0 

194.6 

1014 

136.4 

25.9 

26.4 

15.4 

216 

301.8 

316.2 

113.8 

134.5 

67.8 

91.6 

47.7 

64.5 

71.8 

105.2 

812 

138.9 

19.9 

36.7 

117.5 

116.3 

179.0 

179.5 

2417 

257.9 

114.1 

124.0 

46.0 

105.1 

107.6 

129.9 

16.7 

24.3 

Original 
■dministra- 
ti«n 
propoal    Houia  bill  - 


58.0 
-.3 
18.6 
26.9 
316 
12.4 
2.4 
-1.5 
—5.6 
44.6 
310 
.5 
8.2 
14.4 
20.7 
23.8 
16.8 
314 
55.7 
16.8 
-1.2 
.5 
14.2 
9.9 
59.1 
22.3 
7.6 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshirt- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio     

Oklahoma 

Oregon .-. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  DakoU... 

TennessM 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

V/yoming 


39.0 
14.9 
15.0 

154.0 
32.0 

S34.0 

1115 
20.5 

212.5 
61S 
57.0 

249.0 

21.0 

56.5 

19.0 

87.0 

243.0 

21.5 

110 

104.5 

92.0 

41.5 

124.5 

U.5 


34.5 

12.4 

lis 

179.7 
22.5 

649.6 

1110 
12.0 

227.4 
52.9 
60.1 

300.9 

25.9 

57.9 

115 

79.3 

249.3 

29.0 

U.O 

115.6 

79.1 

36.4 

137.0 

6.1 


Diflerance— 

committee 

Committee 

bMI-Heuee 

bili> 

b* 

52.0 

17.5 

14.7 

2.3 

111 

4.6 

1910 

113 

39.0 

16.5 

625. 1 

-24.5 

161.5 

as 

212 

11.2 

241.1 

117 

74.0 

21.1 

70.0 

9.9 

347.6 

46.7 

29.3 

14 

95.9 

39.0 

29.3 

15.8 

120.4 

41.1 

32&0 

77.7 

40.6 

11.6 

17.4 

6.4 

129.6 

14.0 

107.8 

28.7 

61.8 

25.4 

164.3 

27.3 

11.5 

5.4 

Total     -  -- 5,000.0 


5.300.2 


6,300.6' 


1,000.4 


.  The  House  biU  would  have  distributed  Jl. 800 ,000, 000  to  th*  S'J««  ^a^o^ frKn!ts"S 
local  tax  efton.  and  State  individual  income  tax  receipts  and  »'500^°°2,'^jJ™?^^ 
jevernment  within  each  State  based  on  3  factors:  Population,  urbani/ed  population,  and  reuuve 

'■^Thlcommitte.  formula  for  distributing  J5,300  000,000  inrevenu^s^ 

based  on  State  population  multiplied  by  i™""  Stft«  P*,"^''^ '"^cTA.^'I'n^ 

income,  the  higher  the  weight  ot  this  tactor)  multiplied  by  lax  eflort  (State  and  local  tax  coiiecoons 


Note.  Details  may  not  add  U>  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Treasury  Department. 
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TH€  IMPACT  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAl  GOVERNMENTS  OF(.)GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  AND  (b)  INCOME  TAX  CREDITS  ■  COUPLED  WITH  AN  EXPANDED  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTAHCt 

|ln  ttiousandsl 


-r 


Stite 


Estimated  Fwl«ra( 

individual  income 

tax  liability. 

calendar  year 

1970' 

0) 


state  individual 

income  tax 

collections,  fiscal 

year  1970 » 

(2) 


State  income  tax 

revenue  under  SO 

percent  credit 

proposal  < 

(3) 


Gain  to  States 

under  50  percent 

tax  credit 

proposal ! 

(4) 


Local  income  tax 
revenue  under  SO 


Additional  Federal 
expenditures  for 
public  assistance 


percent  tax  credit    with  Federal  share 


proposal 


I 


(5) 


at  90  percent ' 
(6) 


Column  (4)  plus 

column  (S)  plus 

column  (6)  • 

(7) 


General  revemt 

sharing  first  (ul 

year  under 

President's 

program 

(t) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkanus 

California 

Colo  rado 

Connecticut    

Delaware 

Otstri:t  of  ColumbU. 

Florida  

Georfia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lllirwiJ 

Indiana 

Iowa ..... 

Kansas 

Kenlueky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland        

Massachusetts , 

Michigan. 

Minnesota  , 

Misjissippi 

Missouri  

Montana , 

Nebraska  

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahmna 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teu« 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginja 

Washington  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Other 


$853,549 
122,667 
S33, 499 
438,  210 

9,  434.  493 
8S1,441 

2,130,568 

272,448 

351,549 

2,906,022 

1,405,578 

348.517 

201. 127 

6,  270.  292 

2, 120,  799 

995,037 

834, 170 

840.  236 

1,023.247 

331,  556 

2, 099. 087 

2.921.553 

3,946,210 

1,349,636 

416,949 

1,795,417 

176, 183 

487,  410 

306.176 

295,206 

3, 992,  783 

279.  486 

10,  704, 081 
1,  498,  247 

130.604 

4,948,710 

781,367 

791,099 

S,  094,  214 

406,366 

653.  023 

156.360 

1.  235,  344 

4,361.088 

318,  884 

176,419 

1,  738.  262 

I.  537.  S80 

508.138 

1.  707,  296 

113,117 

230,696 


»5,081 
32.455 
63,974 
42,548 
1,150,604 
129,097 
4,916 
68, 486 
83,044 
0 
184, 943 
105,019 
36,662 
575.601 
216, 384 
112,746 
78,423 
121,423 
47.993 
18.885 
413.366 
517.952 
415.  345 
345,  733 
44.162 
129.  654 
38,871 
44,444 
0 
3,462 
17,643 
35,730 
2,  506.  435 
270. 945 
15.379 
0 
50.516 
213,  053 
0 
18.  644 
95,398 
0 
12.113 
0 
61,  335 
43,668 
282,  769 
0 
40.061 
489.944 
0 


$204, 852 
29. 440 
152,040 
105,170 
2,  264,  278 
2t)4.  346 
511.336 
65. 388 
84,372 
697,445 
337. 339 
83.644 
48,270 
1,504,870 
508,992 
238.809 
200.  201 
201,657 
245,  579 
79, 573 
503,  781 
701,173 
947,090 
323,913 
100.068 
430.900 
42.284 
116,978 
73,482 
70,849 
958.  268 
67.  077 
2,  568, 979 
359,  579 
31,345 
1,187,690 
187, 528 
189.864 
1,222,611 
97.  528 
156, 726 
37,  526 
296,483 
,046.661 
76,  532 
42,341 
417, 183 
369.019 
121,953 
409, 751 
27,148 
55,368 


1, 


$U9,771 

0 

17,066 

62,622 

1.113,674 

75.  249 

506,420 

0 

1.328 

697.445 

1S2. 396 

0 

11.608 

929.  269 

292  608 

126  063 

121  778 

80  234 

197.  S86 

60.  688 

90,415 

183.  221 

531,745 

0 

55,906 

301,246 

3,413 

72,  534 

73,  482 
167,387 
$40. 625 
'31,347 

62,  544 

88,634 

15,966 

1,187,690 

137,012 

0 

1,222,611 

78,884 

61, 328 

37,  526 

284,370 

1.046,661 

15, 197 

0 

134,414 

169, 019 

81, 892 

0 

27.148 


J119.497 
17.173 
88.690 
61.349 
1,320,829 
119, 202 
298,280 
38, 143 
49,217 
406.843 
196,781 
48,792 
28, 158 
877,841 
296.912 
139,  305 
116, 784 
117,633 
143,  255 
46,418 
293,872 
409,017 
552,  469 
188,949 
58,  373 
251,358 
24,666 
68,  237 
42,865 
41,329 
558,990 
39,128 
1, 498,  571 
209,  755 
18.  285 
692,  819 
109,391 
110,754 
713,  190 
56,891 
91,  423 
21,890 
172,948 
610,  552 
44,  644 
24,699 
243,  357 
215,  261 
71, 139 
239, 021 
15,836 
32,298 


$18,031 
3,524 
4,368 
9,993 
511,683 
22,318 
34, 625 
2,775 
9,080 
18, 935 
16,556 
7,589 
2,837 
125,352 
32,046 
23,860 
18,054 
13,  202 
22,150 
5,356 
25,  870 
106.  028 
84,065 
25,  161 
5,930 
29,069 
2,466 
8,839 
1,483 
3,352 
121.083 
4,482 
411,519 
21,372 
2.310 
55.035 
21,779 
16,580 
113,783 
11.159 
2,623 
3,197 
13,239 
43,404 
5.424 
3.641 
15,856 
36.728 
5,842 
25. 752 
1.281 
11,884 


$257, 299 
20, 697 
180,124 
133,964 
2. 946, 186 
216. 769 
839. 325 
40.918 
59,625 
1,123.223 
365, 733 
56,381 
42.603 
1,932,462 
621,566 
289. 228 
256, 616 
211,069 
362.991 
112.462 
410, 157 
698,266 
1, 168,  279 
214,110 
120, 209 
581,673 
30,545 
149,610 
117,830 
112,068 
1,620,698 
74,  957 
1,972,634 
319,761 
36,561 
1,935,544 
268.182 
127,  334 
2,  049,  584 
146.934 
155,  374 
62, 613 
470. 557 
1,700,617 
65,265 
28,340 
393,627 
621.008 
158,  873 
264.773 
44.265 


$82,089 
8,590 
51.39S 
43.028 
590,219 
60,116 
59,237 
13.411 
22,915 
167,438 
107,519 
23,453 
20,077 
219,760 
115,772 
74.418 
54,230 
78,194 
101,465 
22.885 
92,6(4 
136,160 
279,149 
107,791 
61,295 
96.432 
18,  Tit 
31.  M2 
13,868 
14,958 
153.773 
31,814 
534,083 
113.288 
20,502 
212,535 
63.683 
56,860 
246,210 
20,123 
56.701 
18.826 
86,809 
243,034 
28.704 
11.942 
104,601 
91,96* 
41,685 
124,370 
11.436 


Total. 


87,  521, 998 


9,265,906 


21, 005,  279 


11,838,022 


12,  253, 079 


2, 142, 570 


26, 189, 489 


5,000,000 


1  Under  the  proposal  there  would  be  a  credit  against  the  Federal  individual  incorne  tax  equal 
to  50  percent  ol  State  and  local  income  taxes  paicTbut  not  to  exceed,  in  the  case  of  the  credit  tor 
State  individual  income  taxes.  12  percent  ol  the  Federal  individual  income  tax  and  in  the  case 
ol  the  credit  lor  local  individual  income  taxes,  7  percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax. 
The  credit  when  a<td*d  to  the  taxpayer's  SUte  and  local  individual  income  tax  deduction  beneht, 
would  not  excew)  the  amount  of  SUte  and  local  individual  inconie  taxes  paid. 

1  Estimated  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  The  State-by- 
State  data  on  which  these  estimates  are  based  on  data  compiled  from  Federal  individual  income 
tax  returns  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (Statistics  of  Income)  and  reflect  taxpayer  SUte  ol 
residence  except  for  those  case*  in  which  the  taxpayer  filed  his  return  in  the  wrong  Place.  Tn« 
reasons  why  returns  are  filed  in  districts  or  regiojis  other  than  those  in  which  the  taxpayer  resides 

are  as  follows: "    " 

new  area; (2) I 

yer'ior  accountar. -,. .., 

because  of  misunderstanding  ol  instructions  on  where  to  file. 

1  State  Tax  Collections  in  1970,  GF  No,  1,  Bureau  ol  the  Census.  „i„i„„„ 

'  24  percent  of  the  estimated  Federal  individual  income  tax  in  column  (1).  This  is  the  minimuiii 
State  income  tax  which  would  bring  into  play  the  maximum  allowable  credit  under  the  proposal 
12  percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax.  Under  this  proposal,  which  combines  the  deduc- 
tion lor  income  tax  paid  with  a  50  percent  credit,  there  would  be  a  strong  incentive  lor  States, 


■eturns  are  filed  in  districts  or  regions  other  than  those  in  wnicn  ine  laxpayoi  i«  una 
s  (1)  Sing  with  former  district  office  or  regional  service  center  after  moving  to  a 
)  filint  from  place  ol  business  rather  than  place  of  residence ;  (3)  filing  from  tax  law- 
intant's  place  of  lusiness  i  n  another  State;  (4)  filing  with  a  place  other  than  residence 


in  need  of  greater  revenues,  to  enact  individual  income  Uxes  which  would  exceed  24  percen  of 
the  Federal  individual  income  tax,  even  though  the  limitation  on  the  credit  would  remain  at  12 
percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax.  jj  ...i  ct.  ,»,«».. 

>  Column  (3)  minus  column  (2).  These  figures  'eP'fS'ntjheTninimum  additional  S  ate  income 
tax  ovtr  the  fiscal  year  1970  tax  which  would  take  full  advantage  of  the  2  (»rcent  ol  Federa 
income  tax  limitation.  Under  the  proposal,  the  incentive  would  be  strong  lor  States,  in  need  ol 
additional  revenues,  to  exceed  these  additions.  yl^  ti.  .  •.  .i.. -,.„i,».,m 

«  14  percent  of  the  estimated  Federal  individual  income  tax  in  column  (1).  This  is  the  minimuin 
local  irtcome  tax  which  would  bring  into  play  the  maximum  allowable  credit  under  the  proposal .  / 
percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax.  See  the  last  sentence  in  footnote  4 

'  Included  public  assistance  programs  are:  Old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  "","''''•?*• 
manentU  and  totally  disabled,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  payments  to  inter- 

"t  To  tVe^extent  to  which  States  do  not  employ  individual  income  taxes  as  high  as  24  P*'""' "^ 
the  Federal  individual  income  tax  and  local  governments  now  have  individual  '"coni* 'f "'  and 
do  not  employ  individual  income  taxes  as  high  as  14  percent  of  the  Federal  '"dividua  income 
tax,  to  that  extent  do  the  figures  in  this  column  oversUte  he  ad-litiona  resources  rnadeav.ii.ble 
to  the  State  and  local  governments  under  the  proposal  for  individual  income  tax  credits  and  » 
percent  Federal  sharing  in  the  indicated  public  assistance  programs. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mi*.  President,  for  ex- 
ample. In  a  State  like  New  Hampshire, 
and  I  see  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  his  feet,  where  they  do 
not  have  an  income  tax,  the  Hartke  pro- 
posal would  provide  for  $112  million,  and 
the  committee  proposal  is  for  $18  mil- 
lion so  it  provides  a  basic  increase  of  $94 
million.  This  would  generate  new  funds. 
The  difference  between  the  Hartke  pro- 
posal and  the  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  is 
that  not  one  single  permy  in  new  funds 
is  generated  by  the  committee  bill. 

We  have  a  $30-bllllon  deficit  this  year, 
which  will  probably  be  closer  to  $40  bil- 
lion, and  we  are  going  to  raid  the  Treas- 


ury in  the  next  5  years  for  an  additional 
$30  billion.  My  guess  is  that  it  will  be 
closer  to  $100  billion.  Not  only  are  we 
bankrupting  local  and  State  governments 
but  also  the  Federal  Treasury- 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  justice 
to  the  State  I  represent.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor said  may  be  true  with  respect  to 
other  States,  but  the  State  I  represent 
has  been  without  a  State  income  tax. 
The  one  reason  they  never  have  had  it  is 
that  in  the  State  constitution  there  is  a 
provision  that  all  taxes  must  be  equal 


and  proportional,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  if  the  State  had 
an  income  tax.  all  persons  would  have 
to  pay  the  same  rate.  If  a  man's  income 
were  $5,000  he  would  have  to  pay  the 
same  rate  that  another  man  pays  on 
his  $100,000. 

Repeatedly  attempts  have  been  made 
to  amend  the  constitution.  So  in  this  in- 
stance you  have  a  State  where  the  hands 
of  the  officials  are  tied  because  it  cannot 
secure  enough  of  the  popular  vote  to 
amend  the  constitution  and  an  income 
tax  would  be  most  unjust  in  the  present 
circumstances. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  if  the  Senator 
will  be  patient  with  me  for  2  minutes. 


this  Senator  has  found  the  situation  ex 
£ieWdifflcult.  in  fact,  if  the  amend- 
Shad  not  been  adopted  this  morning 
Suie  limitation  of  moneys  for  soci^ 
^rvices  this  Senator  might  have  voted 
SS  the  enure  bill  b^ause  11^ 
2St  trouble  with  the  theory  of  tWs 
Su  that  puts  a  penalty  on  frugality  In 
5  State  and  puts  a  premium  on  prof- 

^^%  nice  to  say  we  still  take  care  of 
the  SUtes  in  the  proportion  they  are 
Ssp<SS  to  take  care  of  themselves.  That 
STgood,  but  it  is  a  pr^ure  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
Siat  gouges  its  citizens  the  most  gets  the 
S^t^money  from  the  Federal  Govem- 

"^m  that  reason,  I  have  been  extremely 
unnappy  about  this  biU.  As  I  sf^d-  ^ 
iJaTin  doubt  untU  the  time  we  added  the 
amendment  that  was  agreed  to  this 
^^g  as  to  what  I  would  do  about 

^^ut  in  the  case  of  New  Hampshire,  it 
is  unjust  to  penalize  the  State  where 
it  is  unable  because  of  its  Stat*  constitu- 
tion which  was  adopted  shortly  after 
the  'Revolutionary  War,  to  have  a  pro- 
eressive  income  tax. 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  makes  my 
goint'.  What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill 
U  to  take  off  the  gloss.  If  Uie  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  thinks  that  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  do  not  pay 
Tpederal  tax  he  is  badly  mistaken  be- 
cause they  do  pay  a  Federal  tax.  They 
pay  it  on  a  progressive  basis.  The  Sen- 
ator said  his  constitution  Prevents  them 
doing  that,  but  they  are  doing  that  The 
Good  Lord  does  not  come  down  and  give 
manna  to  the  United  States.  There  is 
not  going  to  be  a  draft  of  money  coming 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  because  we  adopt 
a  revenue  bill. 

What  is  the  State  going  to  do?  Under 
the  bUl.  New  Hampshire  today  would  get 
$18  million.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr  COTTON.  I  believe  so.  I  am  satis- 
fied the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  wiU  pay  out  more  than  they 
get  back. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  am  not  argumg  that 
point  for  the  moment.  Nobody  is  talk- 
ing about  the  true  facts  and  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  in  this  case.  The  facts  are 
that  somebody  has  to  raise  that  money; 
that  money  is  going  to  be  raised  at  the 
Federal  level  by   a  progressive  income 
tax— which  I  favor.  If  we  are  going  to 
raise  taxes  next  year  in  order  to  pay  for 
local  services,  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  faced  by  a  higher  progres- 
sive income  tax,  which  the  Senator  says 
his  constitution  prohibits.  There  is  one 
difference— we  will  have   removed  the 
last  vestige  of  local  goveriunent.  New 
Hampshire,  every  State,  and  every  city 
of  this  Union  becomes  a  vassal  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fact,  they  are 
a' most  that  already.  That  is  what  they 
are  complaining  about.  Every  city  is  com- 
plaining that  it  does  not  have  money  to 
provide  the  services,  enough  money  to  do 
what  is  needed.  And  they  say,  "Give  us 
strings-unattached  Federal  money. '  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  "strings-unattached 
Federal  money"  comes  from  income  tax 
dollars  collected  from  everybody  paying 
income  taxes. 


I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility, because  I  think  that  is  a 
phrase  which  means  absolut^  nothing. 
I  am  talking  about  two  things.  I  am 
talking   about   the   bankruptcy   of    the 
United  States  of  America.  I  am  talking 
about  the  real  problem  of  devalum*  the 
dollar  We  have  had  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  once.  This  administration  is  going 
to  try  not  to  have  it  devalued  again  be- 
fore the  election,  but  before  next  year 
ends,  that  dollar  will  be  devalued  sub- 
stantially. The  run  on  it  is  so  great  that 
it  is  almost  beyond  control. 

I  have  been  in  New  Hampshu*.  It  has 
great  communities.  The  committee  bm 
will  destroy  the  town  meetings  and  the 
towns  will  have  to  give  up.  There  wm  be 
no  local  responsibility  Every  doUar^ 
their  taxes  will  come  from  the  Federal 
Government.  „_^J4f 

If  we  follow  the  Hartke  tax  credit 
scheme,  if  one  paid  $200  in  local  tocome 
taxes  he  could  take  a  cretl^t  of  $100 
which  means  against  this  Federal  t^x 
llabUlty.  The  responsibUity  of  assessing 
that  Ux  would  be  left  with  tiie  local  com- 
munity. The  Hartke  proposal  provides 
an  incentive  to  assess  a  local  tax. 

Mr  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
a  moment.  I  doubt  if  he  knows  tiie  people 
of  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  I  know 

them.  ,   ,         » 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  admit  I  do  not. 
Mr    COTTON.  However.  I  am  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  much  of  what  Uie 
Senator  has  said,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
been  very  unhappy  about  this  bUl.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  the  first  Senator  who  ad- 
vocated what  could  te  called  revenue 
sharing.  That  was  when  we  were  first 
fighting  over  Federal  aid  to  education.  In 
two  Congresses  in  succession  I  Introduced 
an   amendment  that   1.5  percent— that 
was  the  original  Federal  contribution— 
of  the  direct  Federal  income  tax  paid  by 
each  State  should  be  returned  to  the 
State   earmarked   for   educational   pur- 

OOS6S 

There  is  no  better  criterion  of  personal 
income  or  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens 
than  what  they  pay  in  Federal  hicome 
tax  That,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
been  the  fairest  formula  in  this  bUl. 

Seven  percent  of  the  individual  income 
taxes  is  the  amount  contemplated  In 
this  bill  to  be  set  aside  for  revenue  shy- 
ing The  amount  would  be  computed  by 
just  a  few  checks  and  their  percentage  of 
it  would  be  returned  to  them.  That  is  the 
way  to  fix  a  just  and  absolutely  fair 
revenue  sharing. 

I  prepared  such  an  amendment  and 
was  going  to  offer  it.  Then  I  proceedwi 
to  count  up  the  States,  and  I  found  that 
if  my  amendment  were  adopted,  20 
States  would  gain  and  30  States  would 
lose  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to 
know  that  whenever  one  offers  an 
amendment  in  which  20  Stat^  would 
gain  and  30  States  would  lose,  he  wo^d 
be  wasting  time  and  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  So  I  did  not  offer  the  amend- 

"^I^dld  not  mean  to  give  the  Senator 
this  lengthy  coUoquy  or  trespass  on  the 
time  of  my  frl«id  from  Indiana,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  saw  me  on  my 
feet  and  mentioned  New  Hampshire,  i 
thought  I  should  mention  that. 


It  happens  to  be  a  fact  that  it  requires 
a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  population  to 
change  our  State  constitution.  A  in«or- 
ity  have  voted  again  and  again  t<)  take 
away  that  provision  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to  have  a  graduated  income  tax. 
but  it  has  never  succeeded.  When  there  is 
an  income  tax  that  is  not  graduated,  so 
that  a  man  who  gets  a  $10,000  income 
pays  the  same  rate  on  his  taxable  Income 
ks  the  man  who  makes  $200,000.  obvi- 
ously a  State  income  tax  under  those  cir- 
cumstances is  not  practicable,  ai^  New 
Hampshire  would  be  the  victim  of  the 
amaidment  of  the  distingushed  Senator 
from  Indiana. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr   HARTKE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  refer  again  to  New  Hampshire,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  concrete  example 
of  what  is  probably  considered  to  be  true 
local  rule.  It  has  one  of  the  largest  State 
legislatures  in  the  whole  United  Stat^. 
I  think  it  has  over  400  members  in  the 
State  legislature,  which  means  it  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  small  enough 
communities  so  it  can  make  a  difleraice. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says 
in  his  State  two-thirds  of  the  people  have 
to    vote    for    a    constitutiraial    change. 
There  is  no  forcing  of  revenue  sharing 
on  New  Hampshire  under  my  proposal. 
All  it  says  is  that  if  they  wanted  to  share 
money  from  the  Federal  Govemmait,  it 
must  assess  on  the  local  level  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Federal  Government.  To  the 
extent  that  it  does,  it  can  take  as  a  tax 
credit  against  the  Federal  Income  tax 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  local  Income  tax. 
The  Hartke  proposal  does  not  force  New 
Hampshire  to  give  up  its  constitutional 
prohibition.  But  it  does  encourage  them 
to  give  it  up  as  condition  for  revenue 

sharing.  .,       , 

Mr  COTTON.  It  forces  us  to  give  up 
our  share.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  stw 
picking  on  New  Hampshire,  because  there 
may  not  be  another  State  with  this  pro- 
vl&lon. 

Mr  HARTKE.  There  are  only  13  States 
in  the  Union  that  have  an  Income  tox 
system.  Not  all  of  them  are  progressive 
In  the  same  nature  as  the  Federal  mcome 
tax  systMn. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  giveaway  bill 
to  local  and  State  communities.  It  is  per- 
fectiy  clear  that  that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  Anybody  who  thinks  we  are 
going  to  get  the  money  from  anybody 
other   than   the   taxpayers   is   deluding 
himself  and  misleading  the  public.  It  de- 
stroys the  last  vestige  of  what  Uttle  State 
government  we  have  left.  Many  nations 
in  the  world  do  this  very  thing.  The  next 
step  in  this  process  as  the  demands  for 
Federal  money  grow,  will  be  that  the 
SUtes  will  have  to  submit  tiicir  budgete 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The   cities   will   have   to   sutwnit   their 
budgets  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  We  will  then  have  a  sunilar  sys- 
tem to  those  used  by  the  European  coun- 
tries. <?hereby  all  the  city  budgets  are  re- 
viewed by  the  States,  and  then  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  wiU  jnake  a 
table  of  what  is  being  done  for  the  cities 
what  Is  being  done  for  the  counties  and 
what  is  being  done  for  the  States  and  toe 
Federal  Goveriunent.  They  will  then  di- 
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vide  up  the  fiscal  resources  just  as  they 
presently  do  for  the  agencies. 

That  Is  what  Is  going  to  happen.  It  is 
absolutely  and  utterly  clear  that  this 
whole  thing  has  been  politicallzed.  The 
mayors  came  in,  and  the  Oovemors  came 
in.  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  If  I  had 
been  in  their  shoes  I  would  have  done  the 
same.  I  would  rather  somebody  give  me 
the  money  to  spend  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  a  limitation  of  further 
debate  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  go  ahead.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
really  wants  to  debate  this  issue  at  all. 
Mr.  LONG.  What  I  really  want  to  do 
is  vote,  but  I  am  willing  to  debate,  if 
the  Senator  is  willing  to  limit  the  time 
for  fxirther  debate  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  frankly  do  not  intend 
to  take  much  more  time.  I  think  we  have 
made  the  point  quite  clear.  I  would  like 
to  deal  with  the  second  part  of  the  Hartke 
proposal  that  deals  with  welfare  reform. 
The  Hartke  approach  will  provide  for  90 
percent  of  the  welfare  payments  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  a  great  bxirden  on  most  local 
governments.  That  is  why  property  taxes 
have  been  going  up. 

I  think  it  is  recognized  now  that  there 
are  two  fields  that  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished according  to  Federal  standards, 
the  field  of  welfare  and  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. I  think  if  States  do  not  improve 
their  standards  in  these  areas,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  have  to  force 
the  issue.  I  think  when  it  comes  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  we  are  all  reaction- 
aries rather  than  progressive  leaders. 
Congress  is  not  leading:  the  President 
hesitates;  everyone  waits  for  a  crisis  to 
develop,  and  the  net  result  is,  very  simply, 
that  what  we  have  done  here  is  wait 
until  the  cities  got  on  the  edge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  are  falling  to  pieces;  we  have 
waited  until  the  welfare  system  became 
such  an  atrocity  that  even  legitimate 
cases  can  no  longer  be  taken  care  of.  As 
a  result,  I  feel  no  great  sense  of  pride 
in  our  attempts  to  solve  the  social  and 
economic  dilemmas  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  exert  some 
leadership.  This  revenue-sharing  bill 
Is  suiother  great  exsimple  of  default,  an- 
other great  example  of  a  temporary 
Band-Aid  on  an  extremely  serious  prob- 
lem. A  lot  of  time  has  been  given  to  it, 
and  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  because  he  has  not 
only  devoted  his  time  and  energy  to 
working  out  something  which  he  thinks 
would  satisfy  Congress,  the  President,  the 
mayors,  the  county  commissioners,  and 
the  Governors.  But  I  say  it  will  not  sat- 
isfy the  people,  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  it  to  solve  the  social 
problems — not  enough  to  even  begin  to 
do  the  Job — but  there  is  enough  principle 
involved  to  destroy  the  local  govern- 
ments suid  to  destroy  the  State  govern- 
ments that  are  already  on  the  edge  of 
the  cllfT.  All  we  are  doing  is  shattering 
them  down  to  bits  and  pieces. 

I  imagine  we  will  be  able  to  say,  when 
this  bill  is  passed,  that  we  have  finally 


destroyed  local  government  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  listened  to  the 
argument  the  Senator  presents,  and  I 
think  he  makes  a  very  strong  point  when 
he  condemns  this  revenue-sharing  meas- 
ure as  the  commencement  of  a  process 
that  can  only  erode  away  the  independ- 
ence and  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments.  I  think  that  is  in- 
contestable, and  that  he  will  be  proved 
a  prophet. 

The  one  dlEBculty  I  have  with  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  that  it  seems 
to  fail  in  one  important  respect  to  do 
what  the  committee  bill  would  do; 
namely,  to  apply  a  formula  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Federal  revenues  that 
helps  the  poorer  States  lift  themselves 
up. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, the  credit  that  would  accrue  to 
each  State  would  be  based  upon  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  Federsd  income  tax 
that  would  otherwise  be  paid  by  that 
State,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no 
income  redistribution  effect.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes,  the  Senator  Is  ex- 
actly right.  Let  me  just  say,  so  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding,  what  would 
happen,  for  example,  if  a  State  imposed 
a  progressive  income  tax,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  if  that  progressive  income  tax 
would  cause  an  individual  to  have  a  tax 
liability  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  $200,  he  could  take  a  credit  of 
$100,  in  place  of  the  present  deduction. 
I  do  not  eliminate  the  deduction,  which 
would  still  continue,  but  would  add  the 
credit. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Idaho 
that  he  has  stated  my  point  quite  cor- 
rectly, and  I  appreciate  his  concern.  I 
do  not  intend  to  press  for  a  vote. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  say- 
ing you  need  some  form  of  redistribu- 
tion. The  proposal  before  us,  however, 
has  no  tax  pi-inciple  in  it  at  all,  none. 

When  you  take  a  formula,  that  is 
merely  bookkeeping.  When  you  take  a 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money,  that  is  a  mere  giveaway.  So  as 
far  as  governmental  principle  is  con- 
cerned, this  bin  does  not  have  one  iota 
of  governmental  principle  in  it,  and  I 
say  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  that  will  debate  that 
issue  on  this  floor,  or  in  the  committee. 
The  reason  they  will  not  debate  it  is  that 
this  whole  thing  is  politicized  to  meet  a 
commitment  made  by  the  President  that 
no  one  wants  to  argue  with.  That  is  fine 
with  me,  except  that  we  have  too  much 
polltlcization  of  too  many  institutions  of 
the  United  States  now.  We  have  politiza- 
tion  of  the  war,  politicization  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  fund,  politiciza- 
tion of  the  welfare  system,  and  now  we 
are  going  to  have  politicization  of  the 
tax  system.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  rmining  the  Govern- 
ment. 
I  withdraw  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  withhold  the  with- 
drawal. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
basically  that  this  is  a  defective  program. 
I  cannot  support  It  is  principle.  1  shall 
vote  against  it  on  final  passage. 

I  think  we  will  rue  the  day  when  we 
initiated  this  program,  and  look  back  on 
it  as  one  of  our  great  mistakes.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment,  and  I  appreciate 
why  he  withdraws  it,  because  it  does  pose 
another  problem;  namely,  how  to  effect 
the  redistribution  of  Federal  funds,  once 
we  imdertake  to  give  them  away  to  State 
£ind  local  goverrunents.  However,  basi- 
cally, I  have  no  argument  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  on  principle  he  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  this  rather  paradoxical  situa- 
tion :  I  Icnow  the  desperate  plight  of  the 
local  communities.  They  are  not  exag- 
gerating their  plight.  The  States  are  in 
desperate  shape ;  they  are  not  exaggerat- 
ing their  plight.  The  need  for  services  is 
there. 

The  difficulty,  very  simply,  is  that  this 
is  the  wrong  way  to  do  it.  Now,  we  have 
our  choice.  Are  we  going  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  these  people,  who  otherwise  may 
go  further  and  deeper  into  the  mire,  with 
a  system  which  is  patently  bad  and  which 
obivously  cannot  withstand  the  light  of 
day,  if  it  is  examined  in  any  analytical, 
objective,  and  intelligent  fashion?  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  cannot  have  an 
intelligent  debate  on  this  subject.  All  the 
debate  thus  far  has  been  upon  formula 
and  administrative  detail.  We  have  acted 
as  if  we  were  in  the  middle  of  trying  to 
figure  out  how  much  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  paper  clips. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  recognize,  as  does  the 
Senator,  the  serious  financial  plight  of 
the  cities  and  some  of  the  States  of  this 
country.  On  the  basis  of  need,  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill,  had  the 
Senate  been  willing  to  raise  the  revenue 
that  bill  wiU  give  away.  But  in  the  face 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  raise  the 
money  to  be  shared,  and  Its  insistence 
upon  relying,  instead,  upon  further  bor- 
rowing that  will  plunge  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  still  more  deeply  into  debt,  I 
shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  there  Is  no  further 
comment,  I  am  willing  to  withdraw  tb<» 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment, 

AME>rDMENT    NO.     ISOS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1508. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  38,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
all  through  line  23  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f oUowing : 

(b)  AixocATioN  Among  States. — The 
amount    allocated    to   each    State    for   each 


period    shall    be    computed    as 


entttlement 

'"^TT'one-thlrd  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
^liLt^  for  such  period  shall  be  allocated 
^n  the  basis  of  State  population; 
°°,?^-thlrd  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
jUocated  fOT  such  period  shall  be  aUocated 
„n  the  basis  of  general  tax  effort; 
•"(sTone-thlrt  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
all«»ted  for  such  period  shall  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  relative  income. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  up 
this  amendment  at  this  time  to  again 
rive  the  Senate  a  chance  to  examine  the 
formula,  the  makeup,  and  the  PhUos- 
oDhy-or  lack  of  philosophy— behind 
the  formula  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

In  discussing  the  last  amendment,  the 
one  which  put  a  fioor  under  the  distnbu- 
tion  to  any  State  based  on  the  popula- 
tion factor  multipled  by  the  original 
planned  $5.3  billion  distribution.  I 
aeain  challenge  the  proponents  of  the 
formula,  as  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported it  to  explain  why  the  multipUca- 
tion  factor  or  the  multipUcation  ele- 
ment was  used  in  the  formula,  multiply- 
ing the  population  factor  times  the  rel- 
ative income  factor  times  the  tax  effort 

factor. 

I  have  made  this  challenge  five  sepa- 
rate times,  and  once  more  there  has  been 
a  total  failure  to  answer  tlie  question 
or  to  give  any  rationale  between  the 
multiplication  of  these  factors  times  each 

other. 

Because  this  factor  is  agam  involved 
in  the  amendment  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate  and  because,  as  a  result  of 
the  procedures  involved,  the  tabling 
motion  prevented  a  reply  to  some  of  the 
discussion  on  the  prior  amendment,  I 
should  Uke  at  this  time  to  bring  up  some 
matters  by  way  of  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments against  going  to  the  fioor  ap- 
proach of  the  last  amendment.  Some  of 
these  apply  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment as  well. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  some 
indication  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  that  Ohio  is 
going  to  fear  that  it  will  fair  poorly  be- 
cause it  had  an  abnormally  high  per 
capita  income.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
chairman  gave  some  indication  that  he 
felt  that  the  income  of  Ohio  residents 
was  somehow  abnormally  high. 

We  are,  of  course,  an  industrial  State. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing than  some  other  areas.  But  as 
against  that.  I  should  like  to  put  into 
the  Record  the  fact  that  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  $4,175,  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  $4.156— a  very  minor 
element  over  and  above  the  national  in- 
come i&CtOT. 

So  that  is  not  anything  that  is  de- 
tracting from  any  distribution  to  Ohio 
as  this  formula  is  concerned.  In  other 
words,  we  are  hurt  in  only  the  most 
minor  way  by  the  reverse  income  factor 
in  the  formula.  I  should  like  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  that  is  the  case. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  criticisms  of 
the  position  of  Ohio  as  being  hurt  by  the 
formula  proposed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, in  not  measuring  up  to  the  tax 
factor  to  other  States,  seems  to  me  to  be 
criticizing  economy  in  government,  as  I 


have  said  before;  criticizing  also  the  fact 
that  in  sane  States.  parUcularly  awell 
developed  State  such  as  Ohio.  peih«)s 
the  private  institutions,  profit  or  non- 
profit, are  able  to  take  on  more  of  the 
social  burden  and  perhaps  do  take  on 
more  of  the  social  burden. 

For  example,  our  United  Fund   ac- 
tivities in  Ohio  have  been  outstanding 
throughout  the  United  States  over  the 
years.  We  have  perhaps  more  private 
coUeges  per  capita  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  This  is  no  drahi  on  State 
funds.  Except  in  minor  ways,  it  does  not 
come  out  of  State  funds;  yet,  it  is  a  so- 
cial activity,  without  profit  to  «^^f 
These   are   nonprofit  institutions.   This 
distorts  the  figures  that  have  been  in- 
dicated here  as  somehow  deploring  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  spend  more  money 
or  take  in  more  money  at  the  State  level 
than  we  have  been  doing.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  future  we  will  have  to  take  it  in 
and  spend  more  money,  perhaps.  But 
this  bill  is  now  based  on  the  past  record 
insofar  as  the  distribution  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  concerned,  and  I  thmk  this 
record    painfully    distorts    the    present 
picture.  ^  » 

I  also  take  issue  with  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  which  he  said  we  attempted  to 
give  22  percent  more,  or  22  percent  o: 
the  total  additional  distribution  proposed 
imder  the  last  amendment,  to  the  State 
of  Ohio.  My  proposal  in  amendment  No. 
1508  does  not  add  any  cost  to  the  bui. 
Going  back  to  the  past  amendment,  the 
reason  why  22  percent  more  of  the  funds 
went  to  the  State  of  Ohio  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  that  the  Finance 
Committee  took  away  22  percent  of  the 
total  taken  away  under  the  House  for- 
mula when  they  acted  on  the  bill.  That 
is  the  only  explanation  for  that  figure. 
To  give  any  other  impression  is  mislead- 

ins 

l' invite  attention  to  one  other  aspect, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  tax  effort 
factor.  This  is  really  the  crux  of  it.  and 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  explored  ade- 
quately on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  to  explore  it  ade- 
quately before  this  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence, so  that  the  conferees  on  the  House 
side  at  least— and  hopefully  some  on  the 
Senate  side— may  be  apprised  of  exacUy 
what  is  involved  in  the  multipUcation 
factor  in  the  formula.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  there  is  a  distortion  involved  in 
using  multiplication  factors.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  page  52  of  the 
bill,  line  18: 

(b)      GBNERAL     Tax     Erro«T     Pactoe     of 
States.— For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  IN  GENBiAi..— The  general  tax  effort 
factOT  of  any  State  for  any  entitlement  pe- 
riod Is  (A)  the  net  amount  coUected  from 
the  State  and  local  taxes  of  such  State  dming 
the  most  recent  reporting  year,  divided  by 
(B)  the  aggregate  personal  Income  (m  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)) 
attributed  to  such  State  .  .  . 

Let  us  just  talk  about  this  formula, 
how  it  is  made  up.  I  have  heard  no  Justi- 
fication of  this  particular  factor.  Why  are 
we  taking  the  net  amount  collected  in 
State  and  local  taxes?  My  State  of  Ohio 
for  many  years  has  been  the  monopoly 
in  the  Uquor  business.  It  takes  into  its 
treasury     each     year     a     considerable 


amount,  severul  million  dollars.  Tht  last 
figure  I  recall  is  $10  million;  but  know- 
ing the  drinking  habits  of  the  pec>ple 
of  my  State,  I  expect  tiiat  it  has  gone  up 
considerably  since  then,  and  prices  have 
gone  up.  That  factor  apparently  counts 
for  nothing  in  this  formula. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
in  the  Chamber,  and  I  know  that  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  has  a  lottery. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  lottery  is  classified 
as  a  tax.  Other  States  are  turning  in  the 
direction  of  lotteries.  That  factor,  which 
is  revenue  coming  into  the  State,  is  not 
figured  into  this  formula  at  all. 

Mr   COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S«aator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.   COTTON.    We   also   have   State 
stores,  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
sells  every  oimce  of  liquor  that  is  sold, 
and  that  is  not  coimted. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Let  me  take  one  other  instance  to  show 
the  kind  of  distortions  that  will  result 
from  the  use  of  the  multiplication  factor 
when  inaccuracies  in  the  revenues  come 
in.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  over  100 
years  ago  the  people  of  my  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati were  wise  enough  to  make  a  tre- 
mendous major  capital  investment  for 
them  at  that  time,  hi  the  Southern  Rail- 
road—the   Southern    Railroad    System, 
and  a  verj'  large  amount  of  money  comei 
into  the  coffers  of  the  city  of  Cinclnnatt 
every  year  as  a  result  of  that  lease. 

Is  that  taken  into  account  anywhere  in 
the  formula?  Absolutely  not.  We  art 
boimd  to  have  some  of  the  minor  dis- 
tortions. I  recognize  that  trying  to  draw 
up  a  formula  and  make  it  work  and  b« 
accurate  is  very  difficult,  but  I  also 
recognize  there  are  bound  to  be  scanft 
distortions. 

What  happens  here  when  we  use  the 
multiplication  factor  is  that  every  one 
of  those  distortions  is  multiplied  many 
times.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  I  feel  it  is  a  multiplied 
factor  and  does  not  reflect  what  a  truly 
equitable  and  fair  formula  would  be. 

Because  such  great  stock  has  been  put 
by  members  of  the  committee,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conmiittee,  and  by  the 
ranking  member  of  the  conunittee  in  the 
population  factor,  the  relative  income 
factor,  and  the  inverse  relative  income 
factor,   we  should   apply   these  factors 
fairly.  Each  should  be  applied  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  distribution. 
That  is  wliat  this  amendment  does. 
The  Finance  Committee's  formula,  by 
multiplying  the  factors  together,  instead 
of  allocating  one-third  of  the  funds  by 
each  factor,  causes  the  factors  to  lose 
their  meaning.  If  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  wanted  to  use  three  factors 
and  give  each  equal  weight,  one-third  of 
the  money  should  be  aUocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  factor,  one-third  of  the 
money  should  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  the  second  factor,  and  one-third  of 
the  money  should  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  third  factor.  But  that  is  not 
what  was  done.  The  factors  were  multi- 
pUed  together,  thereby  using  the  multi- 
plier effect  to  distort  their  meaning  and 
give  a  disproportionate  effect  to  a  low 
factor.  A  very  low  factor,  consequentiy, 
affects  not  only  one-third  of  the  money 
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but  reduces  the  entire  allocation.  If  one 
oi  the  factors  were  zero,  a  State  would 
receive  no  money  at  all. 

The  absurdity  of  this  formula  can  be 
Illustrated  by  some  simple  numbers:  5,  5. 
and  5  total  15.  Multlpled  together  they 
equal  125:  9.  5.  and  1  also  total  15.  but 
multiplied  together  they  equal  45,  or 
barely  one-third  as  much. 

Here  are  two  sets  of  numbers  which, 
added  together,  give  exactly  the  same 
total  but  multiplied  together  give  radi- 
cally different  results.  This  is  precisely 
where  the  inequity  comes  in,  in  using  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  formula. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
from  Finance  Committee  members  in  re- 
cent days  about  how  sacrosanct  these 
three  factors  are,  how  they  should  be 
given  equal  weight,  and  how  we  should 
not  disturb  the  $5.3  billion  revenue  shar- 
ing allocation.  For  that  reason.  I  am  now 
offering  amendment  No.  1508  which  is 
consistent  with  all  of  these  concepts.  This 
amendment  does  not  add  any  more 
money  to  the  bill.  This  amendment  uses 
the  same  three  factors  adopted  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  These  three  for- 
mulas give  equal  weight  to  the  factors  but 
unlike  the  Finance  Committee's,  this 
amendment  does  not  present  the  inequi- 
ties and  the  distortions  present  when 
factors  are  multiplied  together. 

As  I  have  Indicated  on  the  tax  effort 
factor,  they  are  fatal  errors  in  any  event. 
They  have  not  been  gone  into  adequately 
by  the  committee  or  by  the  legislation.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  possible  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  go  into  detailed  amend- 
ments to  correct  this  and  do  it  properly. 
This  amendment  very  simply  would  al- 
locate one-third  of  the  money  on  the 
basis   of   population,   one-third   of   the 
money  on  the  basis  of  general  tax  effort — 
even  though,  as  I  have  indicated,  it  may 
be  somewhat  distorted — and  one-third  of 
the  money  on  the  basis  of  inverse  relative 
Income.  This  amendment  would  do  what 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
say  they  are  doing  and  pretend  they  are 
doing.  In  reality,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's formula  does  not  give  equal  weight 
to  three  factors.  Instead,  it  gives  dispro- 
portionate weight  to  abnormally  low  fac- 
tors which,  when  multiplied,  negate  the 
higher  values  of  the  other  components. 
Using  this  formula,  Ohio  would  still 
receive  less  than  its  per  capita  fair  share. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  me, 
in  listening  to  the  many  arguments  that 
I  particularly  recall  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bmohstt)  just 
recently  in  which  he,  in  effect,  indicated 
that  what  he  felt  was  fair — and  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  fairer,  really — was 
the  per  capita  formula.  I  may  give  the 
Senate  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  that 
later,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  justify 
giving  £Uiy  State  less  than  its  per  capita 
fair  share.  In  fact.  It  would  receive  $50 
million  a  year  less  than  its  per  capita 
fair  share.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  justify 
giving  any  State  less  than  Its  per  capita 
fair  share — this  was  turned  down,  how- 
ever, by  the  Senate  on  the  recent  amend- 
ment— but  at  least  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose does  away  with  the  harshly  unfair 
multiplier  effect.  If  a  State  has  only  one 
factor  that  is  low.   that  State  will  no 
longer  have  Its  entire  allocation  reduced 
accordingly.  InstecMl.  that  factor  will  re- 


duce only  one-third  of  the  money  for 
that  State. 

Under  this  formula,  the  State  of  Ohio 
would  increase  its  share  from  $185.4  mil- 
lion to  $227.4  million.  The  State  of  Illi- 
nois would  be  increased  from  $251  million 
to  $287.2  million,  and  the  State  of  New 
York  would  be  increased  from  $498.1  mil- 
lion to  $589.5  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment has  much  merit  in  hitting  the  tar- 
get that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was  talking  about 
in  his  amendment.  It  puts  the  money 
where  the  effort  is  needed.  While  it  has 
some  problems  of  its  own,  and  may  cut 
back  on  the  allocation  of  some  fimds, 
nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  have  a  formula 
that  we  can  defend  and  that  we  will  not 
be  argiiing  over  every  year  as  the  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate,  then  we  have 
to  take  the  multiplier  effect  out  of  the 
formula. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  have  the 
wisdom  to  do  this  and  certainly  hope 
that  the  results  in  the  conference  will  not 
be  tragic  because  it  seems  to  me  com- 
pletely to  discredit  the  whole  revenue- 
sharing  concept. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list 
of  figures  for  the  various  States,  if  any 
Senators  would  like  to  see  them.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  time  reading  aU  of  them.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Figures  for  varifnis  States 

Taft 
No. 
Senate     1508 

94.7 
6.9 

47.  8 

48.  4 
579.0 

56  9 

73.5 

13.8 

18.6 

158.6 

110.  1 

23.3 

18.  2 

287.2 

121.  1 

76.9 

56.3 

83.5 

96.  7 

27.0 

102.8 

153.0 

227.  9 

101.  5 

63.7 

100.4 

18.6 

39.9 

13.  1 

17.  1 

171.2 

27.5 

589.5 

126.2 

17.0 

227.4 

60.4 

66.  1 

292   1 

23.  7 

68.2 

29.7 

94  4 

261.0 


Alabama J 127.6 


Alaska   

Arizona 

Arkansas  .. 
California  .. 
Colorado  ._. 
Connecticut 
Delaware  .. 
District    of 


Columbia 

Florida    , 

Georgia 

Hawaii    

Idaho    

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa    

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana   

Maine    

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Mississippi 

Missouri    

Montana    

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New   Hampshire 

New    Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New    York 

North    Carolina i. 

North   Dakota 


5.5 
55.1 
60.4 

510.4 

60.0 

57.6 

12.9 

14.  1 

160.3 

120.7 

21,  8 

21. 

251 

114. 

84 

58. 

95. 

124.8 

34.2 

94.8 

143.5 

210.9 

108.  a 

99.6 

108.4 

22.6 


Utah    34.5 

Vermont  16.3 

Virginia    109.7 

Washington   92.3 

West   Virginia 57.5 

Wisconsin 147.  1 

Wyoming    lo.  7 


47.1 

11.7 

16.7 

142.6 

36.5 

498.1 

148.8 

21.7 


36.2 
13.4 

108.7 
90.4 
44.9 

133.3 
9.1 


Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
State  distribution  prepared  by  the  staff 
showing  the  distribution  under  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  and  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  6s 
follows : 

COMPARISON  OF  DISTRIBUTION  Of  FUNDS  TO  THE  STATES 
UNDER  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  BILL  AND  SENATOR  TAf  T'S 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1508 


Ohio    t. 185. 


Oklahoma    

Oregon 

Pennsylvania    

Rhode    Island 4--- 

South    Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee    


65. 

61 

290. 

23 

89.  6 
27.6 
108.  1 
Texas J 268.6 


In  miHions  ol  do.l8rs| 

Finance 

DifferfiK*. 

Committee 

col.  (2)- 

States 

bill 

Proposal ' 

col.(l) 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

U.S.  total 

5,300.0 

5,300.0  . 

Alabama    

127.6 

5.5 

55tl 

60.4 

518.4 

94.7 
6.9 

47.8 

48.4 

575.6 

-32  9 

Alaska 

]  4 

Arizona      

-7  3 

AfKansas . 

-12  0 

California 

65.2 

Colorado    

60.0 

56.7 

-3.1 

Connecticut 

57.5 
12.9 

73.5 
13.9 

16.0 

D«  aware     

1.0 

District  ol  Columbia- 

14.1 

20.6 

6.5 

Florida        

160.3 
120.7 

158.5 

110.0 

-1.8 

Georgia  

-10.7 

Hawaii     

22.7 
21.8 

23.3 

18.2 

287.4 

121   1 

76.6 

( 

Idaho 

-3  6 

Illinois     

2S0.9 

36.5 

Indiana       .      

(. 'i 

Iowa 

-8.0 

Kansas 

SB.Q 

56.3 

-1.7 

Kentucky 

95.9 

80.2 

-15.7 

Louisiana 

124.8 

96.8 

-28. « 

Maine_ 

34.2 

27.0 

-7.2 

Maryland 

94.8 

102.6 

7.11 

Massachusetts 

1415 

153.0 

9.5 

Michigan 

210.9 

227.8 

16.9 

Minnesota  ._  . 

108.2 

101.4 
63.5 

-6.8 

Mississippi 

90i6 

-36.1 

101.5 

109  5 
18.6 
39.9 

1.0 

Montana    .   

22.6 

-4.0 

Nebraska 

47.1 

-7.2 

Nevada 

1L9 

13.1 

1.2 

New  Hampshir* 

16.7 

17.1 

.4 

New  Jersey 

142.6 

171.1 

28.5 

New  Mexico 

36.5 

27.7 
589.5 
126.3 

-8.8 

New  York 

507.1 

82.4 

North  Carolina 

..      '    1418 

22.5 

North  Dakota 

21.7 

17.0 
227.3 

-4.7 

Ohio 

185.4 

41.9 

Oklahoma 

65.3 

60.3 

-5.0 

Oregon 

61.8 

55.0 

-6.8 

Pennsylvania 

290.2 

292.1 

1.9 

Rhode  Island 

23.1 

23.6 
68.7 

.5 

South  Carolina 

99.5 

-20,8 

South  Dakota 

27.6 

19.8 

-7.8 

Tennessee 

108.1 

94.4 

-13.7 

Texas 

268.6 

260.9 

-7.7 

Utah 

34.5 

28.2 

-16.0 

Vermont 

16.  3 

13.3 

-3.0 

Virginia... 

109.7 

108.6 

-1.1 

Washington 

92.3 

90.4 

-1.9 

West  Virginia 

57.5 

44.9 

133.3 

9.0 

-12.6 

Wisconsin    .      

147.1 

-13.8 

Wyoming 

10.7 

-1.7 

t- 


I  J5,300,000  distributed  on  followint  basis:  H  population;  4 
relative  income:  and  \-i  general  tax  effcrt. 

Note;  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  o(  rounding. 
Number  ol  States  receiving  less  under  proposal    32. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment but  I  do  feel  that  it  is  of  enormous 
importance  that  the  arguments,  what- 
ever the  outcome,  might  be  spread  out  on 
the  record.  The  arguments  should  be  set 
out  and  set  out  in  full  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conferees. 

I  know  4hat  there  have  been  many 
amendments  turned  down  and  many 
amMidments  have  been  tabled  in  the  past 
2  or  3  days  in  this  debate  on  the  revenue 
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^ijrtng  bill.  I  suppose,  perhaps,  tola 
SwDdment  may  meet  the  same  fate  but 
Thope  at  least,  that  the  rationale  and 
1.  wguments  I  have  presented  wlU  have 
^  effect  on  the  thinking  of  Members 
^bfi  Senate  in  making  their  dedsian  as 
to,  reaUy.  what  is  a  fair  and  equitable  ap- 

n^ach  to  this  problem. 

'^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
WncKEH)  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr- TArr)   (No.  1508). 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
«u  and  nays. 
There  was  not  a  sufBciMit  seccxid. 
Mr.  TAJT.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  suggest  the 

atamce  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
nroceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  and  Mr.  TAFT  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreehig  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
(No.  1508) . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KENTfEDT),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkican)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRKJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hMna  (Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily  ab- 
scut 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SpAiKifAN)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrk)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announced  that  the 
SKiator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  and  the 
Senator  frcan  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxmDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
o&ys  59.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUen 

Andcraon 

Baker 

Bellmon 

BeniMtt 

Beutaen 

Brock 

BunUck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
ChUea 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
CurtU 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
E&stlaod 


MATS— W 
Bdwarda 

Krvln 

Fulbrtght 

OambreU 

Ookl  water 

Oumey 

TTanf  r 

Hatfield 

HoIUhb* 

Hm^ta 

Hugbea 

Htunphre; 

loouye 

JacksoQ 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

UagnuAon 

MancfieLd 


MeClenan 

McO«e 

XetcaU 

lloiKlale 

Montoya 


Miukla 

NelaoQ 

Paoktrood 

Fmrwa 

Froxmlre 

Randolph 

Both 

fluith 

Spoils 

Stafford 

Btennls 

Talznadge 

Tower 

TOUBg 


Allott 
Harris 
Kennedy 


NOT  VOTINO — 8 

McCkivem  Mundt 

Mclntyre  Sparkman 

MUler  Thurmond 


So  Mr.  Tatt's  amendment  (No.  1508) 
was  rejected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9222)  to  correct 
deficiencies  in  the  law  relating  to  the 
crimes  of  counterfeiting  and  forgery. 


[No.  417  Leg.) 
YEAS — 33 


Bayh 

Beau 

Bible 

BoggB 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cumon 

Caae 

Cotton 

Cranston 

■■gleton 


cxvni 


Pong 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart 

Hartke 

Javits 

Mathias 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Blblcoff 

1909 — Part  23 


Saxbe 

Bchwelker 

Scott 

Stevens 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF   1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  ol  the  bill  <HJl.  14370)  to 
provide  payments  to  localities  for  high- 
priority  expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplemeit  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  col- 
lection of  State  individual  Income  taxes. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  an 
imprinted  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  38,  line  18,  after  "subsection  (a)' 
strike  all  through  line  23  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  as  the  pc^iU&tlon  of 
that  State,  bears  to  the  population  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment should  be  fairly  simple  and  one  that 
everyone  can  xmderstand.  It  relates  dis- 
tributions to  one  factor  and  certainly 
it  is  the  equitable  factor  and  the  only 
factor  in  the  long  run  that  can  stand  up. 
It  is  a  per  capita  distributi<Mi.  The  States 
would  receive  fw  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  State  $26.00  per  person 
across  the  board. 

This  standard  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  truly  equitable  standard.  To  me,  it  is 
the  truly  equitable  standard.  We  can 
play  around  with  figures  and  talk  about 
who  is  best  served,  but  I  would  like  to 
suggest,  as  I  did  earlier,  that  the  place  to 
handle  the  balancing  of  inequities  and 
the  prdalem  of  the  State  really  is  not  in 
a  revenue  sharing  biU.  It  is  going  to  come 
about,  as  sure  as  we  go  sQiead  with  a  reve- 
nue sharing  bill,  that  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly diCacult  to  work  out  a  formula 
in  the  S«xate  or  in  the  House  as  to  what 
we  feel  appropriate  for  the  needs  and 
for  distribution  to  the  States. 


I  am  appalled  by  the  number  ol 
tors  w»K)  really  are  de*];dy  conoeriMd 
about  this  ivoblem  and  the  formula  bat 
who  feel,  and  I  synyjathize  with  ttem. 
the  important  conaideratlan  U  bow  much 
their  States  will  receive.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
State  at  Ohio  wmild  be  much  more  deep- 
ly cut  than  any  oiher  State.  But  the 
place  to  handle  distrlbatlcai  on  revenue 
as  between  States  is  not  in  a  revenue 
sharing  bill;  it  should  be  done  in  vari- 
ous grant-in-aid  programs  where  we  aim 
at  particular  targets. 

The  whole  principle  of  revenue  ahar- 
inf ,  It  seems  to  me,  was  originally  really 
to  hmlt  the  areas  ol  distributions  uzKler 
various  grant-in-aid  procrams.  for  pro- 
grams and  types  of  procnuxis  which  the 
States  and  the  local  governments  really 
can  better  do  by  themselves.  In  those 
cases  where  they  need  additional  aid 
to  handle  particular  problems  involved, 
and  where  we  believe  that  there  is  a  na- 
tional problem  ctaaoemed  therein,  that 
will  be  applied  through  a  grant-in-aid 
program,  and  not  through  revenue  shar- 
ing at  all. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON    I  thtnk  there  is  much 
merit  in  the  Senators  amendment,  and 

1  am  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  if  he  would 
consider  phrp''"^^"8  his  amendmcant, 
where  it  says  "populatitKi,"  by  insertlnt 
the  words  "as  determined  by  the  last 
official  census,"  because  in  this  day  and 
generation,  in  the  deaire  for  some  peoide 
to  vote,  people  can  go  from  State  to  State 
and  practically  establish  a  residence  in 

2  or  3  weeks.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
would  avoid  confusion. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
frcMn  New  Hampshire,  and  I  will  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  changing  the 
amendment  as  he  has  proposed. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  few  mo- 
ments some  of  the  negative  aspects  of 
the  present  formula.  Really,  I  am  giving 
a  choice  as  between  adcvtlng  and  not 
adopting  it.  I  have  already  disctiased  the 
multiplier  factor  involved  in  the  Soiate 
Finance  Ctommittee's   argument  and  I 
have  indicated  whj'  I  feel  that  this  Is  an 
extremely  inequitable  way  to  surive  at  it. 
I  am  still  waiting.  This  Is  the  sixth 
or  seventh  time  in  which  I  have  asked 
for  some  explanation  or  rationale  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
or  the  ranking  minority  member,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee,  as  to 
why  they  went  to  the  formula  ol  multi- 
plying one  factor  by  the  other  factor  by 
the  third  factor,  rather  than  applying 
each  factor  to  one-third.  I  did  that  on 
my  last  amendment.  I  have  yet  to  set  a 
reply.  I  indicated  some  of  the  inequities 
which  would  result  therefrom.  I  omitted 

some  others.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WxicKXR) .  II  the  Senator  will  suspend, 
the  Chair  finds  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  hear  what  the  Senator  to  say- 
ing. The  Chair  would  awJreciate  it  if  the 
Senate  would  be  in  order. 
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Mi.  TAPT.  Mr.  Presittent.  the  areas 
tliat  I  luive  AlreMl)  mentioned  as  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  tax  effort  f suitor  are  related 
to  pBge  52  of  the  bUl,  In  which  it  reads 
that  the  f eneral  tax  effort  factor  of  any 
State  for  any  entitlement  period  is  the 
net  amount  collected  from  the  State  and 
local  taxes  of  tuch  State  during  the  most 
recent  reporting  year,  divided  by  the 
aggregate  personal  income  as  defined  in 
other  parts  of  the  bill. 

I  have  already  discussed  what  the  ef- 
fect of  that  might  be  as  to  some  items, 
particularly  as  to  the  fact  that  it  com- 
pletely leavea  out  the  possibility  of  in- 
come from  lotteries.  It  leaves  out  the 
possibility  of  income,  as  In  the  case  of 
my  State,  and  a  very  aiaable  income, 
from  a  monopoly  of  running  the  liquor 
sales  in  the  SUte.  It  leaves  out  a  couple 
of  other  items  I  would  like  to  mention. 
For  instance,  It  has  a  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  any  State  which  has  a  large  in- 
vestment from  outside  the  State,  because 
the  divider  is  personal  income  only.  It 
has    nothing    to    do    with    the    overall 
resources  of   the  individual  State  that 
might  or  might  not  be  involved.  This  is 
a  highly  unfavorable  factor  in  my  State, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  highly  unfavorable 
factor  for  many  States.  I  mentioned  that 
Cincinnati  has  private  ownership  of  a 
rail  line,  from  which  it  derives  a  sizable 
amount  of  its  budget,  and  has  for  years. 
Yet  no  credit  is  given  for  that. 

I  bring  this  up  not  to  criticize,  because 
I  realize  there  la  danger  in  drawing  up 
general  language  in  any  bill,  but  I  wish 
to  point  up  that  these  distortions  and  in- 
eqiiities  not  only  are  not  reflected  in  not 
considering  the  total  tax  effort  as  one- 
third  of  the  entire  lunount,  but  this  fac- 
tor is  made  a  multiplier  of  the  other  two 
factors.  This  to  me  makes  no  sense  at  all. 


I  would  like  to  discuss  this  matter  for 
a  few  minutes,  because  I  am  hopeful  the 
conference  c<«nniittee  will  consider  some 
of  these  other  factors.  I  have  advocated 
in  this  amendment  that  we  move  solely 
toward  a  per   capita  approach   to  this 
problem.  I  would  like  to  discuss  what  the 
other  possibilities  are.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  the  only  fair  factor,  the  only  factor  on 
which  one  can  rely  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  factors.  Let  us  toke  some  of  these. 
I  have  flgiures  which  indicate  various 
other  factors  that  might  be  considered. 
Let  us  take  welfare  expenditures.  That 
could  possibly  be  a  factor.  I  have  a  table 
showing  welfare  expenditures  through- 
out the  Nation.  These  would  be  based, 
presumably,  on  need  and  application. 

How  about  State  indebtedness?  That 
certainly  would  be  a  pretty  good  indica- 
tion of  the  tax  effort  of  the  particular 
State  involved.  Some  States  may  have  no 
debt.  They  may  rely  solely  on  the  tax 
effort.  Others  may  have  indebted  them- 
selves in  the  past,  and  this  approach 
would  have  no  consideration  of  past 
indebtedness. 

How  about  State  deficits?  Some  States 
cannot  have  deficits;  and  some  do.  How 
about  State  taxes  collected  from  State 
residents  only?  That  would  be  very  rele- 
vant in  showing  the  tax  effort. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I  had 
a  discussion  previously  about  the  sever- 
ance tax.  He  pointed  out  that  5  percent 
of  the  revenues  of  Wyoming  come  from 
the  severance  tax.  No  credit  is  given  for 
that.  Other  States  may  have  a  higher 
severance  tax.  I  do  not  know.  Why  that 
should  be  a  factor  in  tax  programs,  I  do 
not  know,  any  more  than  considering  the 
fact  that  a  State  runs  a  liquor  selling 
business,  such  as  my  own  State,  or  runs 
a  lottery. 


How  about  Federal  tastes  collected  in 
the  States?  I  suggested  before  that  I  felt 
revenue-sharing  distribution  involved 
the  very  concept  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment collecting  taxes  and  giving  them 
back.  Why  not  give  them  back  where 
they  were  collected?  It  seems  to  me  that 
IS  a  factor  that  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  factors  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  committee. 

How  about  the  factor  of  the  number 
of  welfsure  recipients?  How  about  tbe 
number  of  pupils  per  classroom,  if  we  are 
really  concerned  with  the  education  of 
youth?  I  do  not  believe  that  could  be 
ruled  out  as  a  proper  consideration  inso- 
far as  the  future  of  the  Nation  is  con- 
cerned. If  we  start  going  into  the  merits 
of  each  considered  factor,  that  factor 
certainly  should  be  considered  in  this 
particular  formula. 

How  about  student-teacher  ratios? 
How  about  unemployment  rates,  if  we  are 
talking  about  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  States?  And,  for  the  future, 
how  about  environmentsil  effort?  Why 
should  not  we  use  that  as  a  whip  to  see 
to  it  that  we  move  promptly  to  protect 
our  environment — so  important  to  the 
entire  Nation? 

How  about  inner-city  crime,  a  prob- 
lem with  which  we  have  not  dealt  ade- 
quately ?  How  about  inverse  crime  effort? 
How  about  air  pollution  programs? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  how  various 
factors  affect  the  several  States  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SELECTED  FACTORS  AFFECTING  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCES 


Popula'ion  < 


State 


Total. 
Julyl, 
1969 
(thou- 
sands) 


Perctnt 

urban 

in  1960 


Personal 

incoma 

calendar 

1969 « 

(millions) 


Retail 

sales' 

calendar 

1969 

(millions) 


Assessed 

valuation  of 

property 

1966' 

(millions) 


Motor 

vehicle 

■egist'atton' 

calendar 

1%9 

(tliousands) 


Mileage 

in  state 

and  local 

systems  • 

calendar 

1968 


Public 
elementary  - 

and 

secondary 

school 

enrollment 

tali  1969 

(thousands) 


Higher  education 
enrollment, 
fall  1969 ' 


Total 
public 
and 
private 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent 

public 


'    Old  age 

assistance 

recipients, 

Oecembei 

1969 


Patients  in 

mental 

hospitals. 

Dec.  31. 

1S68' 


Families 

recpivtnj 

aid  to 

dependent 

children 

Decembei 

1969 


Total    Ml.  921 

Alabama 3,531 

Alaska 282 

Afiiona 633 

Artans* .l.*?* 

CalKorni* _ ^l^ 

C<*ir«Jo : 2100 

CdtmacitiKL 3,000 

DaUwai*. ,  540 

FlOfida , 6,  354 

G«>r|i«— ^.^1 

H.w*i ^. 

Idaho -  ,     'II 

llhnoB H'°M 

lo«» I'lf. 

Kansas 2,321 

R«ntucky 3.2K 

LotMUMa - m 

iiii?JMd..::::::::""r.::::::  3.7a 

Ntassachusetts 5,W 

Michigan r2 

lllmn«sola     S'S! 

Mississippi fgO 

Missouri-.      *.g* 

Montana WJ 

Nabraska. _ ».«« 

Nevada **' 

New  Hampshira. JJJ 

N«*  Jersey — ''iS 

New  Mexico "* 

Footnotes  &t  end  of  table. 


69.9      742.961      347.808         484,057         105.404      3,684,085  45,619 


7.512 


72.3      2,054,000  409,606        1,830,000 


54.8 

37.9 

74.5 

42.8 

86.4 

73.7 

78.3 

65.6 

73.9 

55.3 

76.5 

47.5 

80.7 

62.4 

53.0 

61.0 

44.5 

63.3 

51.3 

72.7 

83.6 

73.4 

62.2 

37.7 

66.6 

50.2 

S4.3 

70.4 

58.3 

88.6 

65.9 


9,062 
1.272 
5.648 
5,027 
83, 070 
7,492 
13,610 
2,167 
21,777 
14, 108 
3,024 
2,051 
47,609 
18,891 
9,782 
8,197 
9,210 
10,413 
2,972 
15,416 
22, 623 
34. 574 
13,350 
5,174 
16,086 
2,168 
5.278 
1,992 
2,491 
30.580 
2,876 


4,572 
467 
2,962 
2,930 
37,992 
3,724 
5,580 
989 
12,499 
7.131 
1,261 
1.228 
21,086 
9,283 
5,435 
3,789 
4,488 
5.349 
1,588 
6,710 
10,171 
15,685 
6,532 
2,787 
8,158 
1.211 
2,779 
1,056 
1,310 
12,  746 
1,489 


3,962 
1,300 
2,239 
1,804 
42,  522 
4,232 
13,881 
1,730 
25,629 
5,938 
3,090 
894 
39.848 
9,493 
6,225 
4,953 
16.  320 
3.729 
3,048 
12,975 
14,501 
20,488 
2,517 
1,528 
9,548 
824 
4.333 
1,477 
2,384 
28.429 
1,440 


1.860 

131 

1.024 

950 

11,601 

1,374 

1.677 

297 

3.859 

2,487 

375 

477 

5,162 

2,975 

1.754 

1,515 

1,713 

1.750 

496 

1,795 

2,426 

4  488 

2,144 


,085 
2,313 
478 
929 
329 
377 
3,490 
611 


78,097 
6,850 
41,062 
78, 839 
158,159 
81,517 
18, 116 
4,847 
85,889 
98,241 
3,442 
54,  758 
129,419 
90,950 
112,349 
133,405 
69,909 
52,  733 
21,311 
25,885 
27  805 
114  170 
127,099 
66,104 
114,596 
76,  437 
103,  464 
47,562 
14,669 
31,522 
66,450 


826 

77 
418 
460 
4,598 
538 
646 
130 
1,408 
1,113 
179 
180 
2,324 
1,224 
661 
519 
707 
854 
240 
892 
1.147 
2,166 
914 
575 
1,077 
175 
331 
124 
152 
1,455 
276 


95 

7 

91 

50 

1,104 

103 

106 

19 

202 

109 

25 

27 

391 

175 

104 

93 

94 

115 

28 

125 

269 

343 

148 

69 

165 

26 

61 

10 

27 

170 

38 


82,1 
85.7 
97.8 
78.0 
89.5 
85.4 
53.8 
78.9 
78.2 
78.0 
92.0 
77.8 
64.5 
69.  1 
59.6 
82.8 
75.5 
83.5 
67.9 
74.4 
32.3 
34.8 
30.4 
87.0 
69.1 
88.5 
73.8 
100.0 
51.9 
61.8 
92.1 


115,000 
1,600 
12,500 
60,700 
314,000 
38,300 
8,000 
2,200 
70,400 
92,100 
2,200 
3,500 
38,100 
17,600 
24,300 
14,200 
65,200 
120,000 
10,700 
8.500 
50,500 
37,700 
22,000 
73,900 
92.800 
3,700 
8.100 
3.600 
4,300 
15,600 
9,300 


7,749 

164 

1,153 

1.667 

19, 728 
1,829 
6,655 
1,396 
9.796 

10,984 
585 
633 

22, 102 
9,994 
1,432 
2,240 
4,156 
5,132 
2,805 
8,473 
15,700 
15,471 
4,244 


.131 
7,645 
1,376 
2,116 
451 
2.158 
17,071 
710 


29,600 

2,400 
12,200 
11,200 
304,000 
18,000 
21.700 
5.10O 
52,500 
52. 3W 
6,200 
4,200 
83,500 
17,800 
16,900 
13,900 
33,700 
47,100 
9,500 
33,900 
58.900 
62,600 
21,900 
29,200 
34,900 
3,600 
7,600 
3,300 
2,200 
68,200 
13,400 
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Population ' 


State 


Total, 

July  1, 

1969 

(thou- 
sands) 


Percent 

urban 

in  1960 


Personal 

incom* 

calendar 

1969  > 


Retail 
sales' 

calendar 
1969 


(millions)  (millions) 


Motor 

Assessed  vehicle 

va'uation  ot  registration' 

property         calendar 

1966  •  1969 

(million*)   (thousands) 


Mileage 

in  state 

and  local 

systems' 

calendar 

1968 


PublK 

elementary 

am) 

secondary 

school 

enrollment 

tall  1969 

(thousands) 


Higher  education 

enrollment 

fall  1969' 


Total 
public 
and 
private 
thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
public 


Old  age 

assistance 

teceipients 

December 

1969 


Patients  .n 

mental 

hospitals, 

Dec.  31. 

19681 


Families 

receivrng 

aid  to 

dependent 

children, 

Decenber 

1969 


New  York  , ^\ 

Notti!  Carohni ^' 

frtfth  Dakota 

Ohio-      "i 

Oklalioma f- 

Oregon-..., - .'r 

Pennsylvania »»i 

Rkode  island 

South  Carohna '^. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

reus 

Utah 

Vifniont 

Virginia 

Wishington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin - - 

Wyoming 

District  ot  Columbia 


321 

205 

615 

740 

568 

032 

803 

911 

692 

659 

985 

187 

045 

439 

669 

402 

819 

233 

320 

798 


85.4 
39.5 
35.2 
73.4 
62.9 
62.2 
71.6 
86.4 
41.2 
39.3 
52.3 
75.0 
74.9 
38.5 
55.5 
68.1 
38.2 
63.8 
56.8 
100.0 


80,989 

15,045 

1,852 

40,587 

7  872 

7,244 

43,243 

3,442 

6,947 

2,011 

U.  197 

36.401 

3,129 

1,434 

15,  377 

13,046 

4,748 

15.437 

1,103 

3,889 


32.  397 
7,574 
1,095 

18,247 
4,111 
3,751 

19.556 
1,504 
3,507 
1,132 
5,954 

18. 569 
1,546 
817 
6,988 
5,181 
2,250 
7,326 
572 
1,746 


51,161 

13,621 
693 

33,936 
3,049 
3,464 

17,336 
3,157 
1,037 
2.393 
4,942 

16,366 
1,541 
640 
9,834 
4,875 
4,915 

15, 123 
1,168 
3,538 


6,505 
2,717 

420 
5,875 
1,650 
1,335 
5,760 

470 
1,311 

418 
1,971 
6,506 

601 

215 
2,161 
2,106 

836 
2,075 

238 

254 


102,327 
85, 029 

107,  237 

108.360 

107.  321 
90,810 

113,911 

5,203 

59,520 

84,333 

77,617 

240. 130 
39.040 
14,208 
60,428 
73,955 
35,  850 

101,729 

40,338 

1,083 


i,514 
1.186 

la 

2,424 
613 
479 

2,318 
180 
648 
167 
891 

2,755 
302 
100 

1,077 
820 
401 
980 
87 
150 


704 

148 

28 

337 

106 

96 

372 

45 

56 

29 

123 

379 

70 

18 

127 

154 

59 

172 

14 

70 


52.3 
66.9 
96.4 
70.9 
82.1 
86.5 
54.6 
57.8 
67.9 
75.9 
69.1 
80.7 
62.9 
50.0 
78.0 
87.0 
79.7 
80.8 
100.0 
8.6 


91  700 

38.800 

3.900 

58,600 

75.900 

7.500 

46.800 

3  900 

19,000 

4,500 

52.400 

233,000 

3,600 

4,500 

11,900 

23,300 

12.600 

18.500 

1,700 

2,700 


80,548 
8,449 
1.208 

20,740 
3,993 
2.219 

31.839 
1,987 
5,896 
1,3*2 
7,011 

14,609 

542 

1,467 

11,651 
3.012 
4,590 

11.709 

509 

5,539 


272,000 
31,600 

2,800 

66.800 

2S,800 

20.100 

103.000 

9,900 
12.800 

4,300 
3Z.5O0 
47,800 

9,100 

3,100 
22,000 
30.400 
22.  OM) 
21,200 

1.400 

9,500 


'  Eicludes  Armed  Forces  overseas. 
J  Preliminary.  .... 

;  Estimated  by  Sales  Management,  Inc 

•  Assessed  ^aiuesubiect  to  lax,  after  deduction  of  exemptions.  u   .    ^ 

1  riSudes  private,  commercial,  and  public-owned  vehicles  (except  military  vehicles) 
.  IHdudls  mileage  m  Federal  parks,  forests,  and  reservations  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  State 
iiigtiway  system. 


'  Total  includes  15.000  students  in  U.S.  service  academies  not  listed  under  Stales. 

»  Primarily  resident  patients  in  State  and  county  mental  hospitals. 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce.  Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Wellaie  and  Sales 
Management,  Inc.  -Copyright  1970,  Sales  Management's  Survey  of  Buying  Povver,  further  repro- 
duction iS  forbidden. 


PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  BY  STATE' 
(Selected  School  Yeats  1945-46  -1967  <8;  in  thousandsl 


State 


1945-46         1949-50 


1955-56 


1959-60 


1967-68 


T,„|, $2,906,886    J5,837,643    $10,955,047    $15,613,255    »2, 983, 730 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Aniona 

Arkansas — 

Caljiornia 

(dorado 

Connecticut-. 

Delaware 

FlotHla 

Gioriia 

Hamii 


39,054 


79,374 


134,070 


14, 840 

22,959 
221,435 
25,86. 
41,174 
5,724 
38, 970 
46,102 


41,535 
54, 354 
623,  359 
59, 458 
83,  748 
13,118 
97, 319 
95,225 


83, 138 

71,690 
,280,350 
126, 061 
156,406 
29, 604 
226,826 
166,676 


lliiaois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland- 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


11.687 

178,815 
81,592 
59  525 
41,500 
38,  033 
39, 991 
14,769 
35,116 
93,  224 
134,015 
64,667 
21.080 
78, 573 
18,316 


26,267 

358, 198 

158, 180 

114,174 

72,391 

68,092 

112.753 

25, 143 

94,545 

145,559 

274, 534 

118,163 

40,786 

112,463 

31,607 


42,964 
627, 899 
260,008 
136,992 
157,982 

96, 995 
191,806 

39,911 
186,622 
272,537 
581,  U8 
258. 676 

81.329 
222,219 

51,722 


191,165 

24,195 

139,697 

100,548 

;.  021,  625 

189.  508 

231.407 

55,667 

367, 207 

236, 764 

48,766 

52,527 

846, 734 

393,  626 

235. 678 

216,003 

148.236 

298,618 

59,674 

286, 550 

368,907 

811,973 

352,448 

148,791 

300, 749 

64, 021 


388.631 
72,974 
277. 944 
244,  219 

4,047,651 
348,231 
496,364 
114,694 
899,032 
652,  416 
126,235 
99,685 

1.704,019 
913,566 
487,457 
355,421 
347,  409 
540,965 
135,396 
725,359 
833, 453 

1,724,076 
737,601 
251,688 
662,  857 
129.681 


Stat* 


1945-46 


1949-50 


1955-56 


19S»-60 


1967-68 


$29,478 

3,427 

8,154 

■■;  120,017 

13,  820 

'.  '.  351,711 

63,477 

14,594 

158,379 

45,467 

31,651 

Pennsylvania 205,379 


Nebraska -. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  ._ 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming      

District  of  Columbia. 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


13,929 

28, 959 

15  683 

39.596 

138,465 

17,897 

6,520 

47,840 

59,661 

40,108 

69,861 

7,661 

14,031 

1,391 

12,712 


$47, 193 
8,757 
16,939 

199,  986 
33,509 

617.811 

151,323 
24,905 

291.920 
87.611 
93,  325 

348,118 
21,538 
63.465 
27,071 

104,  576 

303,013 
33,800 
11,548 

100.902 

113,845 
69,666 

123,868 

14.737 

27,871 

4,101 

19,  412 


$86,589 

21.638 

29,559 

399.081 

73.  540 

1,256,339 

225,311 

41,687 

573,  343 

150.036 

136,818 

584.052 

37,350 

141,732 

44,392 

155,927 

546.591 

68.861 

28,  024 

188,478 

225,113 

96,059 

244. 225 

35,114 

38.060 

13.093 

30.551 


$112,836 

32.641 

41.114 

599.007 

88.902 

1.742.717 

294.744 

59.694 

799,953 

185,751 

185.229 

797,  498 

53,035 

136,686 

53.  855 

214,459 

757.092 

97,490 

28,144 

266. 942 

319,393 

122,434 

332,960 

4«,  844 

52.752 


$212,662 

96,486 

94.352 

1.262.277 

182.227 

3.  762. 231 

606.876 

99.559 

1,558,569 

323,158 

366,258 

1,794.868 

128. 981 

329,895 

105,016 

488,  335 

1,564.727 

192,219 

67,664 

664,697 

619,081 

230,806 

712,572 

58,600 

134.391 

.  Includes  current  expenditures,  capital  outlay,  and  interest  for  P"b'''^=Y  .^.'Jf 'V.^Pf""^''"'" 
or  operation  of  summer  and  adult  programs,  community  services,  and  community  colleges. 
I  Beginning  m  1959  60,  toUls  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


Source;  Department  ol  Health,  EdueaUon,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 


STATE  LONG-TERM  DEBT  BY  CHARACTER  AND  STATE 
lEiid  ol  fiscal  year  1969;  dollar  figures  in  tttousands) 


Full  faith  and  credit 


State 


Gross  long- 
term  debt 


Total  > 


General 
obligation 


Nonguaranteed 

Percent  of 
Amount  total 


Total $36,686,452    $16,182,805    $12,729,539    $20,503.647  55.9 


Alabama               632.435  56,900  ,55.326 

Alaska  168,623  105,333  105,333 

Arizona.--:"".: 90,238 

Arkansas      108,736  18,622  ,     '8. 622 

Calrlorma  5,494,072  4,811,450  3,556,750 

Colorado     124.710  ,,c  r„V 

Connecticut 1,311.041  1.001.086  7«,  977 

Delaware  425,428  338,146  338.146 

Florida-   :::::::::::.:.  941.238  — - -^ 

Seorgia                         ...  876,989  16  16 

Hawaii' 445,211  325,837  325,837 

laaho  " 30,505  516  516 

Illinois::::::::::::::::.  1.279,325  291,900  291,900 


575, 535 

53,290 

90,238 

90,114 

682,  622 

124,710 

309,  955 

38,282 

941,238 

876, 973 

119.374 

29,989 

987,  926 


State 


FuH  faith  and  credit  Nonguaranteed 

Gross  long-  ^O*"*' 

term  debt  ToUM       oU«ttion  Amount 


Percent  o< 
toUl 


Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucky- 
i.outsiana 
Maine 


91.0 
37.5 
100.0 
82.9 
12.4  1  Maryland 


100.0 
23.6 
20.7 

100.0 

(') 
26.8 
98.3 

77.2 


MassacnusetU l'??l'5i? 

Michigan   

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  - 

Montana  

Nebraska 

Nevada 


$527,385 
100.224 

$527,385 
89,824 

100.0 

$10,400 

$10,400 

89.6 

236  432 

18,165 

218,  267 

92.3 

186  420 

252,390 

252.  390 

934,030 

78.7 

780  437 

369,628 

351.  385 

410,809 

52.6 

200  901 

130,700 

126.590 

70,201 

34.9 

966,431 

562,  871 

557,325 

403, 470 

41.7 

.801,014 

1,065,504 

781,867 

735, 510 

40.8 

888  %5 

17.200 

17.200 

811,155 

911 

360.955 

292.022 

292.  022 

68,933 

19.1 

443,  432 

309.386 

179.386 

134,046 

3a2 

148,358 

38,755 

38, 755 

109,603 

73.9 

81  868 

650 

650 

81,218 

99.2 

54  655 

54,655 
8.997 

100.0 

29.003 

20,006 

20.0U6 

31.0 

30308 
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Stata 


Gross  long- 
term  debt 


FuH  faith  and  credit 

General 
Total  ■        obbution 


Nonguaranteed 

Percent  of 
Amount  tottl 


New  Hairps.1iro ,*UJ'«? 

Newlersey, '■,?^'Zo 

Ne«  Mexico .^«'a7t 

New  York    _ ^- ^' «1 

North  Carolml ^.  t^q 

IC"'"""" l.M9:625 

oJ~. ::;:::::::::::  '^'^ 

Pennsylvania ^' «?■  7^ 

Rhode  Island. -- 288,760 


$111,939 

$111,939 

M5,07« 

337,341 

23.0% 

23,096 

2,199,349 

994  226 

367,881 

367,881 

885 

885 

U4.016 

144,016 

136,525 

136,525 

596,  *W 

587,684 

431,571 

431,571 

221,742 

182.477 

$2,721 

773,  283 

107,525 

3.347.324 

94  503 

33,754 

925,610 

548  864 

16 

2.458,359 

67,018 


23.7 
56.9 

^^i 

60.3 
20.4 
98.2 

86.5 
80,  1 

'-') 
85.1 

23.2 


Full  faith  and  credit 


SUM 


Gross  long- 
term  debt 


Total ' 


General 
obligation 


Nonguaranteed 

Percent  ol 
Amount  total 


Soutia  Carolina *'?!??? 

SoutHOakota 28,821 

Tennessee 23|,443 

Teui                                    .  938.621 

ufahi;:]:;;::::::::::.-  j^  070 

vernent 69.   " 

V.rgilia     344,085 

wasnington VA'i^i 

WestVirginia «5,152 

Wisc«nsin. ^?VS^t 

Wyo»m| =2,995 


$189,271 


$189. 271 


229.  730 

432,575 
56.000 

145,304 
81,373 
67,265 

125, 232 


229, 730 

432,575 
56,000 

143.994 
81,373 
67. 265 

125,292 


$137,625 

28. 821 

68.713 

506,046 

47.070 

24  145 

262.712 

605,023 

319,870 

392.691 

52,995 


42,1 

100.0 
23.0 
53.9 
45.7 
14.2 
76.4 
90.0 
71.9 
100.0 
100.0 


I  Total  includes  general  obligation  Jebt 
nontax  revenue. 
1  Vkire  man  99.9  percent. 
•  Less  tnan  0.05  percent. 


plus  $3,453,266,000  payable  initially  from  specified 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce    Bureau  ot  the  Census.  Percentage  computations  by  Tax 

Foundation. 


TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  GROSS  DEBT  AND  RQ  LONG-TERM  DEBT  BY  STATEi 

lEnd  ot  selected  fiscal  yean  194$-69| 


Gross  debt 


Net  long-term  debt 
1969 


State 


Total  in  millions 
1946  1950 


1969 


Per 

capita 

1969 


Total  in 
millions 


Per 
capita 


T,„|  .  _ $2,352.8    $5,285.1      :36. 686. 5  $182      $32,297.1 

150  2  J53.8  632.4  179 

Alabama >'■'■  ""■  jgg  g  598 

*'«"» 2"8 3.5"  90.2  53 

'^",'0n> ,,4"5  132  8  108.7  54 

A'l^'ns** 1699  263  3  5,494.1  283 

Ca'tor"ia 169  8  ^w.  J  ■  ^^^^  ^^ 

Colorado '^- ^  ,  c^  ^  1.311.0  437 

Connecticut 22-8  '^^g  -126.4  790 

DM»^»f l■'^  19  7  941.2  148 

Florida '■.  ,8  877.0  189 

Georgia »-♦  ^^  4452  561 

H«*«" 4 "'9'  30.5  42 

\f>''°  104'8  427'.8  1,279.8  116 

llli'WS '75  fVg  527,4  1C3 

Indiana (■'  jj";  100.2  36 

lo»n ,;:,  5"5  236.4  102 

5«™»: 32  7.2  1,186.4  367 

f'»"^^1 156  1  229.5  780.4  208 

Lox't''"' no  30.1  200.9  205 

S*"?  -1 346  lOl.H  966.3  257 

Maryland. _^ ^'- °  ^^^  i  1,801.0  329 

MaiMChusetts 8<0  ^\^-\  '•  ^  q  iqi 

S'*'»";, ^-  131:9  361.0  98 

^'""«sola- ^i  77  6  443.4  188 

Mississippi "•' 


$161 


Gross  debt 


Total  in  millions 


State 


1946 


1950 


1969 


621.0 
162.7 
82.9 
93.3 
,207.5 
111.4 
.167.8 
423.6 
815.9 
824.5 
425.5 
29.0 
1,183.3 
454.1 
89.9 
230.1 
1.135.5 
757.8 
194.8 
904.5 
1,683.6 
805.3 
354.1 
431.0 


176 

577 

49 

47 
216 
53 
389 
784 
128 
178 
536 
40 
107 
89 
32 
99 
351 
202 
199 
240 
308 
92 
96 
183 


Mi»»ouri »59-l  WO.  3 

Momana "•'  ^^ 

Nebraska »  !•" 

Newda -;--■  ,,| 

New  Hampshire 11-6  ^Z-5 

Ne*  Jersey 63.8  98./ 

Ne*f*1exico |i-2  «-9 

New  York...- 563.1  866.9 

North  Carolina 101.9  202.3 

Nojth  Dakota..............  .19.0  ^«.6 

Oklahoma fl.3  96.3 

Oregon - lo.  •^  ^°- ' 

Pe»nsyiva"nia 125-6  ^S*-' 

Rhede  Island 2<.*  ^3.7 

South  Caroline /*-6  9». ' 

Sotttti  Dakota 23.5  37.2 

li;r" ■-■-  '12:2  '"3 

ijt,"   I"::;::::.-.  1-9  10 

Vermont 22  6.3 

Virginia 22-5  38. 

!  *«shington, 11.9  9'-' 

I  WestVirginia 68.2  /u. 4 

Wisccnsin 3.7  4.4 

Wyoming '2.9  W.9 


$148.4 

81.9 

54.7 
29.0 
114.7 
1,358.4 
130.6 
5,  546. 7 
462.4 
34.6 
1,069.6 
685.4 
596.4 
2,889.9 
288.8 
326.9 
28.8 
298,4 
938.6 
103.1 
169.4 
344.1 
672.3 
445.2 
392.7 
53.0 


Not  long-term  debt 

1969 

Per 

capita 

Total  in 

Per 

1969 

millions 

capita 

at 

$135.9 

$25 

lit 

66.9 

96 

38 

50.5 

3b 

63 

27.9 

61 

160 

111.9 

156 

190 

1,307.6 

183 

131 

109.8 

110 

303 

4,685.2 

256 

89 

448.1 

86 

56 

30.7 

50 

100 

946.4 

88 

267 

562.9 

219 

294 

147.2 

72 

245 

2,710,5 

230 

317 

276.9 

304 

121 

301.7 

112 

44 

27.2 

41 

75 

290.4 

73 

84 

861.4 

n 

99 

98.8 

95 

386 

168.0 

383 

74 

328.1 

70 

198 

600.1 

176 

I          245 

422.8 

232 

/            93 

359.5 

85 

3          166 

31.7 

99 

1  Gross  JeDt  includes  short-  and  long-term  debt  (see  amounts  in  table  166). 
t  Fiscal  year  ending  in  preceding  calendar  year. 


Source;  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 


STATE  PAYMENTS  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  STATE:  RSCAL  YEAR  1969 

(In  miltiansl 


Specified  function 


State 


Total      Education      Highways 


Public 
welfare 


Other' 


General 
local  gov- 
ernment 
support 


Total ^24,779.j_ 

Alabama 336.5 

Arizona. f5i"? 

Arkansas.. 171-2 

California 3,676.2 

Colorado... 222.0 

Connecticut '90.^ 

Delaware ''■' 

Florida ^56.9 

HWMii 16.8 

Idaiw                60. ' 

IndbiM            518.2 

lU;^     375.6 

Kansas 234.4 

Kentucky 254.1 

Louisiana  4W.b 

Maine ".8 

Maryland     514.3 

Massactiusetts 444.8 

Michigan   1.229.9 

Minnesota ooS.b 

Mississippi 252./ 


$14,858.3      $2,108.7      $4,402.4      $1,274.5       $2,135.4 


Specified  function 


State 


Total     Education     Highways 


Public 
welfare 


Other  • 


General 
local  gov- 
ernment 
support 


254.5 
30.8  . 
183.5 
129.5 
>  1,575.1 
107.0 
155.3 
75.5 
690.  2 
370.3 
1.0  . 
42.4 
544.7 
300.2 
246.5 
126.3 
235.0 
335.7 
46.5 
254.3 
221.5 
774.3 
303.3 
200.8 


60.4  . 

"22^3" 

26.5 

279.7 

24.3 

9.4 

2.1   . 

21.8 

32.4 

■i2[5'! 

157.3 
86.8 

75.3 
15.7 

3.3 
24.8 

3.7 
71.1 
14.8 
215.8 
61.5 
27.1 


.1 

,365.9 

81.8 

7.4 

....... 

14.7 


104.4 

63.1 

2.2 

77.2 


.5 

102.7 
52.8 
30.2 

140.8 


12.5 
1.3 
3.6 
4.9 
266.7 
8.6 
11.0 
1.2  . 
42.6 
20.6 
3.3 
.4 
18.3  . 
15.9 
3.8 
4.2 
14.1 
22.3 
2.4 
48.6 
56.1 
29.0 
13.3 
8.6 


9.1 

4.2 

50.1 

10.1 

188.6 

.3 

12.0 

"V.i 

16.7 

12.4 

5.5 

"si' 2 

47.8 

11.1 

1.8 

7a  8 

.6 

37.6 

99.6 

180.5 

136.8 

15.3 


llisswiri J307.2  $274  1 

Montane 46.7  *i.i 

Nebraska '  111-6  38-2 

Nevada 58.8  45.3 

New  Hampshire 17.2  U.  1 

New  Jersey 577.8  312.3 

New  Mexico U9.3  ,133-9 

New  York.. 4,970.2  2,259.5 

North  Carolina 627.1  470.5 

North  Dakota 52.4  36.0 

Ohio          811.5  465.6 

Oklahonia 223.9  157.7 

Oregon 191.5  97  2 

Pennsylvania 1.070.0  864.1 

Rhode  Island 67.5  50.6 

South  Carolina 2«.  1  192. 1 

South  Dakota 28.8  21.9 

Tennessee 329.5  234.8 

Texas 79a7  763.8 

Utah                         ..  113.5  103.3 

VermMt.".". ».l  M.9 

Virginia 450.6  339.5 

Washington 475.3  336.8 

WestVirginie 15a8  141.6 

Wisconsin 760.2  207.0 

Wyoming 41.4  24.9 


$19.6 


23.2 

3.8  . 

.5 

21.0 

5.8  . 

138.5 

10.4 

11.7 

191.0 

50.5 

48.6 

65.1 

.4 

11.4  . 

2.7 

57.8 

7.5  . 

4.6  . 
7.0 

18.5 
62.0 

'95.' 5" 
3.1 


50.9 

.2 

45.0 

'V 

191.3 

"i,'772.'4 

101.2 

1.3 

52.3 

.4 

1.5 

42.0 

6.8 

.'i' 

.2 


.4 
49.9 

9.3 

11 
75.2 

4.5 


56.9 

3.9  .. 

3.9 

2.7 

1.7 

43.0 

4.9 

293.3 

14.1 

1.9 

17.7 

12.7 

5.5 
92.8 

1.5 
12.2 

2.0 
10.4 
19.3 

4.7 

1.8 
28.9 
31.3 

6.1 
34.3 

2.4 


$5.6 


I  Largely  health  and  hospitals.  ,        ,.     ,        ,,  .„„„ 

>  Includes  $6,763,000  contingent  loans  for  school  construction. 
.  Less  than  $50,000. 


Source:  D»partment  of  Commerce,  Bweeu  of  the  Census. 


1.3 

7.0 

3.7 

10.2 

4.7 

506.5 

30.9 

1.4 

84.3 

2.7 

38.6 

6.1 

8.1 

24.5 

2.1 

26.3 

.1 

1.0 

13.8 
35.9 


348.2 
64 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  DIRECT  GENERAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  FUNCTION  AND  STATE:  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

jln  million^ 


SUta 


Total 


Educaton 


Highways 


Putilic 
weltaie 


Healtt>   and 
hospitals 


Police  and 
tire 


Financial  ad- 
ministration > 


Total ^116. 7^7 

Alabama ^  l^" 

Ali*« 976 

ArteoM - - ggi 

Aricanses.  jj^^jj 

CaHomia '*S» 

Calofa*) \i'A 

Cewiecticul '•ij7 

Delaware ,  rji 

^ :::::::;.; 633 

S2!f :;::::: 356 

**!: 6, 154 

"*»* 2,477 

1,654 

■.■.'.'.' '.'.V.V.V.V-V-V.V.V.V.V.'.V. .'. 1.176 

Kaiitiieky.  --- ---- — .....—.-.-•.—-.---       ----  i'dtq 

LaiMiana ::;::::::::":  wS 

Maryland    ^jg 

Massachusetts '-S! 

Miclii*an. '-rS 

Minnesota  f-SS 

Mississippi i'Xg 

MiSIDUli u!x 

Mflrtana ^ 

Nibraska.- ,'■? 

Nmda fX 

Niw  Hampshire ijj* 

New  Jersey - ^•i»f 

Ntw  Mexico ,,  52 

NawVork - VISI 

North  Carolina ^."g 

North  Dakota ,  *; 

Onw - ,'  «,» 

Oiilahoma {■Ji? 

Orapn--  - i'ow 

Pennsylvania km 

Rkode  Island ~ '*» 

SMth  Carolina '■"" 

South  Dakota ^ 

Ttflnessee '•  '" 

•us - **« 

Utah 5S« 

varmont - ,  fS 

Virginia 5"" 

Washington - '^•g" 

WestVirginia ,  °~ 

Wisconsin — - -m 

Wyoming ;~J 

District  of  Columbia •*♦ 


$47,238 


J15, 417 


$12,110 


W.520 


t5.6S4 


K105 


631 

no 

484 
314 

5,365 
595 
664 
161 

1,364 
930 
210 
140 

2,467 

1,264 
758 
538 
649 
742 
188 
964 

l,Olt 

2,S$2 

1.DC5 
409 
9(9 
165 
353 
117 
144 

1,511 
293 

5,071 
948 
1(1 

2,150 
524 
599 

2,587 
192 
481 
184 
597 

2,268 
326 

no 

948 
1,004 

355 
1,231 

108 

178 


242 

70 

140 

147 

1,461 

156 

UO 

66 

334 

237 

78 

70 

822 

350 

288 

196 

3« 

315 

8S 

238 

338 

SK 

330 

173 

315 

96 

127 

57 

72 

56S 

94 

1,310 

307 

70 

813 

202 

172 

931 

79 

119 

93 

283 

796 

97 

69 

367 

310 

189 

416 

72 

66 


157 
U 
43 
88 

2.283 
128 
174 

2« 
171 
2U 

36 

26 
504 
102 
134 

86 

va 

25t 
46 

193 
771 
491 

207 
85 

239 
28 
45 
22 
25 

223 

57 

2,207 

132 
28 

417 

226 
79 

561 
74 
55 
26 

126 

388 
41 
30 

101 

186 
75 

252 
10 
57 


127 
U 
41 
S7 

965 
93 

lis 

21 

213 

2S4 

31 

24 

410 

lU 

97 

S3 

SI 

iss- 

21 

165 
209 

417 

171 

74 
185 

18 
57 
31 
21 

234 

32 

1,541 

150 
13 

312 
76 
63 

326 
33 
98 
13 

155 

321 
29 
U 

147 

124 
50 

157 
22 
94 


54 

9 
47 
23 

831 
48 
96 
11 

155 
70 
27 
13 

340 

100 
SO 
41 
54 
84 
20 

140 

222 

247 
70 
31 

118 
12 
31 
24 
16 

258 
22 

919 

81 

8 

252 
46 
51 

264 

29 

33 

9 

72 

235 

18 

8 

90 
89 
20 
118 
7 
69 


41 
17 
40 
23 

603 
54 
77 
14 

13t 
70 
21 
15 

1« 

n 

61 

40 
40 

55 
19 
80 

12s 

185 
74 
24 
72 
17 
28 
21 
12 

156 
24 

507 
72 
13 

170 
44 
56 

209 
21 
32 
14 
51 

156 
18 
10 
75 
79 
25 
91 
8 
26 


I  Includes  general  control.  ,  .  ..       ^    ,,    lu 

■  Sewerage,  other  sanitation,  local  parks  and  recreation,  interest  on  general  debt,  and  all  other 
general  expenditures. 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  ftie  Census. 


STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  STATE:  EXCLUDING  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  COLLECTIONS  1,  SELECTED  FISCW.  YEARS  1939-1970 » 

|ln  thousands) 


State 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1969 


yjjjl  $3,076,387        $4,937,065       $7,929,881      $18,035,927 

,,,.,„,                                                                                                                           47,780  66,607  115,918  273,718 

;™'™ 27,  no 

J™'- "I"':;::::::::: i5;288 31,  m  47,836  i64,965 

il'°"i,- :: 28030  55,415  85,015  158.118 

r2,!"'?l- 242,215  480,144  811.206  2,124.369 

"SX 31360  51,268  89.455  192  542 

^°'X,;t" 10,258  55  783  105,636  238,124 

§Tj?''"'- I"". .:::   .  9776  15175  25,775  70,775 

?,3'     :    51,191  111,066  170,275  521,682 

.^X-  42.128  79.769  124,648  369,080 

S' ; 124  230 

S " '.".'. 10,143  18.172  30.052  68,999 

„™, '.'. 183.247  256  819  380.270  836.372 

Sa" :.:....:...  72,617  117,887  202,895  399,379 

3"' 61,071  82,127  146.437  265.787 

TZ^- 36,144  69.221  119.349  206.622 

K,Sv' ::::::.:...:..  40737  56.032  107,390  228,507 

Sana :::::....: 70  us  113,157  240,86?  452,095 

£'"' 19  751  26.049  41,628  86.929 

5^!f..j :::::::::::::::.  35.895       57,523  i3i,464  343.579 

SXh.;«,Vti ::.".:. 106,826  175,351  234.846  491,  ;23 

SS^r*'™ .  .  139  610  238.113  393.056  913,920 

M&.i :.....  75,775               99.050  188,610  352,583 

JS?nni 27,288              57.943  87,451  194,300 

Sr :::::::::::::::::::  69  07i  iii,789  162.215  213.895 

mS'i- :::::::::::::::...  n,oo7       14395  30,149  64,868 

2Lk, -"—  21,474      28.661  54,055  91,052 

N*;5a :::::::::::.::....  3,554        5,375  10,953  msss 

CwHamri^VrB 12-445               16,328  19,819  41,757 

C  JerTe,        l....!.  .  91,  730  135. 150  147,  914  365.  232 

^MexiM - n.m               27,120  51,070  123,206 

IZ  York 416. 207  668, 718  891. 738  1.  %1.  008 

NMh  Carolina" :::::.:.:  69  169  137,  544  212,  728  459,  373 

KS^Sr ::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::....  u.235       21,196  39,210  6o,76o 


30S09 


other" 


$23,643 


318 

114 

177 

232 

3,591 

198 

429 

83 

634 

419 

2M 

68 

1.415 

393 

272 

190 

276 

381 

86 

512 

719 

956 

401 

232 

370 

68 

127 

80 

58 

831 

82 

3  399 

338 

91 

977 

197 

250 

1,173 

116 

201 

56 

341 

776 

83 

42 

398 

416 

131 

479 

77 

174 


1970 


$41,930,697 

W7, 904,  706 

575, 154 

657,361 

71,828 

85,899 

410,723 

474,270 

317,602 

351.447 

5  243  537 

5  497.  548 

408.092 

470,060 

541   573 

741,789 

156  999 

195.  648 

1  269.436 

1,421,109 

828,109 

941,334 

289.033 

340.450 

150  532 

155,880 

!  927,422 

7  868,694 

881,725 

I  002,418 

588.599 

528, 327 

385,077 

430,975 

654.900 

'03,044 

775,  704 

838,792 

158,221 

207,617 

862.770 

1,082,058 

1,233,510 

1,393,653 

2  248.779 

2,345,090 

914,569 

1,020,953 

400,390 

485,755 

711,110 

820,860 

111  822 

128,823 

217.329 

261  307 

125,  561 

149, 128 

83.  247 

94,  766 

1  181,308 

!  332,  251 

237,423 

266.458 

5,329,946 

6  116,519 

1  009,568 

1,190.220 

105.  421 

121,646 

30310 
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STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  STATE:  EXCLUDING  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  COLLECTIONS  '  SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS  1939-1970  "—Continued 


State 


1939 


1946 


I9S0 


1960 


1969 


1970 


Okw 

Oklahotna 

Ortfon  

P»i»niylv»ni»... 
miode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

TexM 

UM 

Vsfinont . .  ■ 

Virfinia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

WYominj 


$190, 341 

55, 721 
22,  592 

238, 747 
14, 162 
28,646 
14,879 
40,553 

111,375 
15.365 
9,853 
47,365 
57, 474 
43, 616 
75,649 
6,836 


$242, 376 

104,883 

52  (194 

263,406 
25.284 
61, 133 
18.887 
67.065 

170, 921 
26, 181 
13.383 
79, 625 

134,  872 
62, 252 

126,433 
8.622 


$379,403 

158,  232 

99,  829 

139.  387 

38,297 

90,019 

37,  923 

149, 782 

315,117 

43.613 

20,425 

147,081 

201,  560 

94,029 

197.  546 

17,663 


$872,723 

275,  379 

208,  283 

1.032.861 

86,095 
235.478 

52, 993 
304,590 
792,  800 
100,405 

43. 522 
291,664 
460. 770 
180.119 
426,  234 

41  460 


$1,  540, 503 
472,562 
405,  808 

2,265,832 

200, 104 

465, 146 

91,889 

645, 758 

1,710,686 
203,314 
100,  892 
924,  229 
980, ;i5 
346,  5tS 

1,090,826 
77,  858 


$1,702,624 

502, 121 
430,686 

2,777.578 
228.  674 
i43,  $78 
112,725 
686,936 

1  924,788 
251, 5K 
135,176 
955,726 

1.028,028 
384,993 

1.332,754 
84,475 


I  Unemployment  la«  collections  by  State  shown  in  tab'e  163. 

1  DaU  tor  1970  are  prHiminary:  1939  not  strictly  comparable  to  other  years. 


Souite:  Department  at  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 


STATE  UNeWPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  STATE  -SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS  1939-691 

(Thousands) 


State 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1969 


Total $801,113    $1,033,591    $1,028,033    $2,135,933 

Alabama M34  iM92  1^113  17,739 

Alaska                    .      -. D,  32Z 

Artaona .1 2,140  3,114  3,824  9,149 

Arkansas' ■':;: 3.303  5.471  4,332  8,842 

Califorms'   75,351  143,767  128,456  268,217 

Colorado    " 4.875  4.979  3.490  5.501 

Connecticut 15.570  25,848  13,285  42. /66 

Delaware                 2.205  972  1.458  9.677 

Florida      '""       6,109  10,680  7,542  35,  %7 

G«„g,i;..:::: 8,869  12,223  u.on  27,034 

Hawaii  4  464 

Idaho ...  2,016  2,644  4,263  5,103 

ininois ...  65,909  58,304  56,031  121  C51 

l^ana 1 19,623  22,082  18156  42.998 

10^      """"                       ..  8.091  9.346  10.848  9. 811 

Kimm' 5,703  7,928  5.966  10,605 

Kentucky '..'. 10.939  11.080  14.833  29.297 

Louisiana 9,810  13,192  15,350  20,217 

Maine          '  ""       4,032  5.927  6,173  8,560 

Maryland 11,844  16,846  12,294  44.372 

Maiiachusetts 37.803  21.823  49.018  78.435 

Michiian  36,563  60.890  58,839  154    85 

Minnesota 14,  IM  16,988  9,184  22  123 

Mississippi   2,143  6.025  4,118  13,319 


$2,  550, 431 


26,566 
12.592 
19,479 
14,931 
552, 361 

7,944 
65,037 

5.120 
27,606 
38,887 
13,288 

8,115 
57,334 
51,536 
12.863 
17.077 
25.  502 
31,170 

9,650 
22,164 
121,656 
125,969 
44  548 

7,391 


State 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1969 


Missotri        $19,567  $22,498  $23,327  $30,003  $34,972 

Montana                           ..  2.682  3,623  4,178  4.106  6,051 

Nebraska'  :. .".'.".■.■.".". 3,986  2,951  2,724  6,754  7,171 

Nevada  937  1,499  1,515  6,013  11,661 

New  HampshVrir.rr. 2,734  3,049  4.538  6.785  6,756 

New  Jersey  43.978  63.647  43.601  159.894  164,266 

New  Mexico"'".'."".".".'....  1,481  1,983  4,058  5,996  6,796 

New  York                           .  119,215  166,945  208,227  293.185  354,089 

North  Carolina ..  10,691  15,978  17,987  37,627  52,091 

North  Dakota                   ....  1.112  768  1.869  3.122  5,015 

Ohio                "      "  56,889  68,307  44,029  107,558  89.817 

Oklahoma  "";""r;'";i;"  5.621  5,412  7,310  11,171  10,701 

Oregor      '  6,439  11,562  12,788  34.338  28,098 

Pennjyivaiiia" 75,745  50,117  57,937  239,053  158,780 

Rhodl  Island"       '      7,594  13,335  10,927  19,071  19,183 

South  Carolln'a        '. 4,438  5,127  7,377  11,765  24.742 

SouthDakoU                1,144  587  1,368  1,970  2,070 

Tennessee    ...;.;; 8  486  17,513  12,396  29,737  45,056 

Texas  22.740  20,714  26.927  42,698  27,652 

Utah  2,627  4,885  3,096  6,793  11,659 

VermS.it '.'.'.'.'.'.  1,506  1.796  1.569  2.685  6,806 

Vir,^ 9.913  8.330  8,644  23.365  15.048 

Wasnlnat'on 10.061  30.764  34.756  50,512  49,616 

Wes?Virgmia" 9  453  9  511  9,604  22.701  19,105 

wf^sn      15  415  20,960  13.222  31,759  61,487 

Wy^ng :  1427  1.208  1,673  2,568  2,950 


I  DaU  tor  1939  are  not  strictly  comparable  to  other  years.  So«rce:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  BENEFITS  AND  RESERVES  BY  STATE,  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1970 


Thousands 


State 


Cumulative 

contributions 

collected 

and  interest  I 


Cumulative 

benefits 

paid 


Funds 

available 

for  benefits 


Amount  ot 

benefits 

paid  for  each 

dollar  ot 

income - 


Total*.. -.    $62,254,519 

Alabama 630, 145 

Alaska 153.098 

Ariiona 299,196 

Arkansas 295,253 

California 8,675,558 

Colorado     291. 471 

Conn«ticut.  1,272.008 

Delaware 142,673 

District  ot  Columbia... 222  554 

Florida 727,  296 

Gaorgia     800,627 

Hawaii  170,651 

Idaho        190,080 

Illinois 3, 106,  591 

Indiana 1,225,018 

Iowa    378.506 

Kansas    390,328 

Kentucky 737,655 

Louisiana — 752,018 

Maine    285,226 

Maryland 984,034 

Masiachusatts 2,  675,  968 

Michigan 3.  495,  337 

MinnesoU 755.  070 

Mississippi 306,835 


$49,  627,  234      $12,  443. 633 


$0.80 


486,762 

134,807 
182,456 
243.  227 
308  145 
208,  308 
983,179 
119.423 
146.093 
458. 243 
467.  169 
125,628 
145,  704 
670,  907 
893,899 
250,357 
296.327 
567.718 
599,186 
243,  584 
751,009 
272.  927 
,  879,  662 
541,072 
223,518 


134, 440 

29,840 

116.576 

49.514 

1.308.  853 

85.  181 

293. 165 

23.S89 

75.806 

269.  481 

333.  585 

45.417 

44,438 

44S. 965 

326.  797 

128.773 

54.299 

171,2% 

154,087 

41.729 

222. 193 

406.638 

588.545 

116.270 

83.589 


Thousands 


Stat* 


Cumulative 

contributions 

collected 

and  interest' 


Cumulattve 

benefits 

paid 


Funds 

available 
lor  benefits 


Amount  ot 

benefits 

paid  tor  each 

dollar  ot 

ncome  • 


.77 
.83 
.61 
.82 
.84 
.71 
.77 
.84 
.66 
.53 
.58 
.74 
.77 
.36 
.73 
.66 
.76 
.77 
.80 
.85 
.76 
.85 
.82 
.85 
.73 


Missouri                    $1,062,780  $789,616  $273,437 

Montana 1 167,693  143.590  24,335 

Nebraska"        194.276  139,146  55,363 

Nevada    "               179,104  140,299  39,001 

New  Hampshi'ra 198,890  144,176  55,209 

New  Jersey                  3.317,052  2.858,358  471.858 

NewMexico".' 164.320  123.499  41,442 

New  York                                  ...  9.949.105  8,096,115  1,768,630 

Nort>  Caroii'lia""". 1.076.944  676.009  403,481 

NortI  Dakota          91,305  80,885  10,586 

Ohio                               3.171.677  2,472,086  702,831 

Oklahoma    '   '   " 364,436  307.650  59.274 

Orewn      """                         ...  720,995  595,570  126,209 

PeniByivaiii'a".".".".""."..".^ 5,292,230  4  340,590  864,458 

Puerto  Rico    217,078  156,949  88,984 

Rhode  Island.. 532.733  446,171  81675 

South  Carolina 451,559  287  964  163  616 

Sou*  Dakota 61,454  45,311  19,494 

Tenaessee             897,873  690,475  208,013 

Texas                      1,177,555  826,084  351,889 

Utak 229,855  181,331  48  939 

Vermo'iit V. 114,710  89,025  25  929 

Virginia'"           518.948  305,590  214.860 

WaSingtoii 1.370.444  1,071,305  302.221 

WestVirginia 528.809  428,597  102,969 

Wisconsin                           1.146.805  826,975  327,121 

Wyotning""'               82,696  54,656  18,245 


$0.74 
.86 
.72 
.78 
.72 
.86 
.75 
.81 
.63 
.89 
.78 
.84 
.83 
.82 
.72 
.84 
.64 
.74 
.77 
.70 
.79 
.78 
.59 
.78 
.81 
.72 
.78 


I  Includes  employee  contributions  in  States  when  in  effect:  excludes  all  permanent  transfers. 
'  Cumulaiive  benefits  paid  divided  by  cumulative  contributions  and  interest. 


'  Includes  Puerto  Rico  beginning  Jan.  1,  1%1. 

Saurce:  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  GENERAL  EXPENDITURES.  REVENUES.  AND  DEBT  BY  STATE:  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

|ln  milllonsl 


Expenditures 


Revenue 


Gross  dfM> 


State 


Total  State 
and  local 


SUta 


Local 


Total  State 
and  local 


SUte 


From  Federal 
Local      Government 


ToUl  State 
ano  local 


State 


Total __illi!!L_ 

1  570 

WabaiB' 343 

*la*i 976 

»n»M 884 

»iMM«s- 15,099 

CaWomia j  272 

Motido... 1  764 

CaMiaeticut. 331 

Oalaw™ 3,o«0 

Raiida.  """  2,206 

Sioriii 633 

HW"i 356 

Idaho 6. 154 

Illinois 2,477 

Indiana  - 1,654 

low 1, 176 

SIM" 1,619 

KwhieKy 1  979 

Li«i*n» 468 

Itaiaa..- 2.309 

t*^"^--^ 3,  480 

KisMChusetts 5  3gg 

Midiijan 2,368 

Minnesota - j  o29 

Mississippi 2  268 

mmw 403 

Maatana 76g 

Nihraska - 351 

Nwada..... 34a 

Hiw  Hampshire 3  -jg^ 

N»w  Jersey 605 

Nm  Mexico 14,954 

NawYork - 2  030 

Nertli  Carolina ■  jjj 

Nitli  Dakota 5  Q92 

Okio- ilsie 

Oklahoma j  271 

0'W)n--  -- 6', 032 

PatHisytvania 543 

Rhode  Island - - j  o23 

South  Carolina 'jjg 

South  Dakota j  735 

Tennessee- ^^  940 

Tms     612 

i«*  V ""-"-  z* 

Vermont 2  126 

Vir#nia 2' 208 

Washington 345 

fast  Virginia 2  754 

Wi«onsin - ""'  304 

Wifoming 664 

District  of  Columbia 


$43,244 


$73, 483 


729 
239 
390 
381 
4,885 
498 
795 
197 
1.016 
905 
488 
171 
2,183 
934 
633 
410 
908 
964 
236 
720 
1.425 
1.929 
744 
470 
934 
203 
275 
142 
173 
1,114 
310 
3,474 
873 
197 
1,747 
728 
526 
2,636 
300 
511 
192 
740 
1,961 
305 
178 
880 
1,005 
505 
949 
135 


841 

104 
585 
503 
10, 214 
774 
969 
184 
2,063 
1,300 
144 
185 
3,970 
1,543 
1,021 
767 
711 
1,015 
232 
1,589 
2,055 
3,459 
1,624 
558 
1,334 
200 
494 
209 
175 
2,668 
294 
11,480 
1,157 
187 
3,345 
588 
745 
3,396 
243 
513 
203 
985 
2,979 
307 
101 
1,247 
1,203 
340 
1,805 
169 
664 


$114,550 

MK 
294 
1,014 
789 
15,449 
1,294 
1,632 
231 
3.157 
2.108 
593 
372 
5.880 
2,530 
1,573 
1,220 
1.577 
1,970 
441 
2,161 
3,362 
5,405 
2,309 
983 
2,145 
405 
808 
356 
319 
3,846 
655 
14  440 
2,Q73 
394 
4,944 
1,355 
1,269 
6,643 
495 
967 
391 
1,628 
4.960 
592 
272 
2.155 
2,197 
894 
2,588 
279 
614 


$49.  537 


$45,861 


$19, 153 


$133,  sa 


$39,553 


691 

123 
495 
368 

5,938 
524 
664 
202 

1,434 
950 
345 
177 
2,183 
1  123 
698 
484 
779 
1.045 
196 
1,002 
1,391 
2,640 
1,113 
983 
821 
147 
291 
145 
112 
1,418 
340 
6,057 
1,187 
184 
1,874 
638 
618 
2,528 
240 
552 
135 
732 
2,129 
262 
124 
1,107 
1,151 
412 
1,287 
109 


431 

60 
331 
216 
884 
628 
730 
78 
316 
734 
122 
122 
!,714 
1,056 
654 
550 
392 
502 
163 
877 
1  451 
2,054 
841 
281 
937 
165 
402 
141 
151 
1,987 
133 
6,415 
634 
138 
2,322 
384 
507 
2,211 
163 
234 
167 
552 
1,957 
180 
74 
689 
694 
190 
975 
87 
387 


363 

111 
187 
205 
627 
242 
238 

40 
417 
423 

126 

73 

983 

351 

222 

186 

406 

423 
S2 

m 

520 

n\ 

396 
220 
30 

93 
115 

71 
57 
440 
182 
1,968 
352 
72 
748 
342 
244 
904 
92 
181 
89 
344 
875 
150 
73 
359 
352 
232 
326 
84 
227 


2,188 
375 
911 
956 
15,638 
1.112 
3,020 
732 
3,567 
2,358 
693 
186 
6,281 
1,894 
875 
1.096 
2,4» 
2,745 
410 
3.1G0 
4,103 
4,749 
2,320 
1,166 
1.982 
240 
1.201 
344 
326 
4,452 
417 
22.130 
1,772 
217 
5,416 
1.553 
1,253 
8,188 
726 
789 
136 
2.242 
6,626 
589 
24t 
2,044 
4,0S2 
740 
2.173 
237 
490 


•635 
190 
96 

ni 

s.sai 

128 
1,640 


I  30t 
671 
100 
236 
1,248 
784 
201 
1,186 
1  865 
930 
361 
447 
149 
82 
55 
29 
151 
1.408 
131 
6  745 
582 
35 
1.403 
686 
696 
2.904 
351 
321 
21 
370 
931 
10* 
110 
344 
67» 
4«l 
514 
53 


ilodudes  deneral  and  utility  debL 


PER  CAPITA  STATE  AND  LOCAL 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
GENERAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  FUNCTION  AND  STATE 
[Fiscal  year  1%9|  


SUte 


ToUl 


Educa- 
tion 


High-     Public 
ways   welfare 


Health 

and 
hospi- 
tals 


Police 

and 

(ire 


Finan- 
cial 

admin- 
istra- 
tion I 


Other " 


Total K78 

i^labama 445 

Maska 1,216 

Arizona 576 

Arkansas  _. 443 

Calitornia,- 777 

Colorado. 606 

Connecticut- ^^ 

Delaware '06 

Florida 485 

Georgia 475 

Hawaii 797 

Ijaho 496 

llinois 557 

InJiana 484 

iwa 595 

Kansas 507 

Kentucky  501 

Louisiana  528 

Maine      479 

Maryland  613 

Missachusetts 637 

Michigan  615 

Minnesota 640 

Mississippi 436 

Missouri 488 


$234 


$76 


$60 


$42    $28    $20    $117 


179 

390 

286 

167 

276 

283 

221 

298 

215 

200 

264 

195 

223 

247 

273 

232 

200 

198 

190 

256 

190 

292 

288 

173 

208 


69 

248 
83 
74 
75 
74 
70 
122 
53 
51 
98 
97 
74 
68 
104 
85 
105 
84 
90 
63 
62 
60 
103 
73 
68 


44 

39 
26 
44 
117 
61 
58 
44 
27 
45 
45 
36 
46 
20 
48 
37 
52 
67 
47 
51 
'.41 
57 
56 
36 
51 


36 

15 

43 

32 

?7 

28 

29 

12 

50 

43 

44 

23 

39 

32 

39 

20 

45 

24 

55 

17 

45 

34 

33 

18 

37 

31 

38 

20 

35 

18 

36 

18 

29 

1/ 

40 

22 

24 

20 

49 

3/ 

49 

41 

48 

28 

46 

19 

31 

13 

40 

25 

12 

60 

24 

12 

31 

26 

26 

26 

22 

16 

37 

21 

18 

15 

20 

17 

12 

15 

19 

21 

23 

21 

20 

10 

15 


State 


Total 


Educa- 
tion 


High- 
ways 


Public 
weltare 


Health 
a  no 

hospi- 
tals 


Police 

and 
fire 


Finan- 
cial 

aomirt- 
stra- 

tion  1 


Other* 


90 
404 

105 

116 

185 
94 

143 

154 

100 
90 

272 
95 

128 
77 
98 
82 
85 

102 
88 
136 
132 
109 
108 


Montana JMl 

Nebraska a* 

Nevada...     Tg 

New  Hampshire *«J 

New  Jersey- 5Z5 

NewMexico 609 

New  Vork 8Jj 

North  Carolina. 3fB 

Norti  Dakota K* 

Ohio 474 

Oklahoma '« 

Oregon  °25 

Pennsylvania 611 

Rhode  Island 696 

South  Carolina 380 

Sout-  Dakota 601 

Tennessee ,;5 

Texas 442 

Utah ^ 

Vermont    - °** 

Virginia- "55 

Washington *>*l 

WestVirginia *66 

Wisconsin- 651 

Wyoming ^ l^ 

District  of  Columbia 832 


$238 
244 
256 
201 
211 
295 
277 
182 
262 
200 
204 
295 
212 
211 

279 
175 
203 
312 
251 
203 
296 
196 
291 
338 
223 


$138 
88 
125 
100 
80 
95 
72 
59 
114 
76 
79 
85 
84 
87 
44 
141 
71 
71 
93 
157 
79 
91 
104 
98 
226 
83 


$40 
31 
48 
35 
31 
57 

120 
25 
46 
39 
88 
39 
48 
81 
20 
39 
32 
35 
39 
68 
22 
55 
41 
60 
31 
71 


$26 
39 
68 
29 
33 
32 
84 
29 
21 
29 
30 
31 
28 
36 
36 
20 
39 
29 
28 
25 
31 
36 
27 
39 
69 
118 


$17 
21 
53 
22 
36 
22 
50 
16 
13 
23 
18 
25 
22 
32 
14 
14 
18 
21 
17 
18 
19 
26 
11 
28 
22 
86 


$24 
19 
46 
17 
22 
24 
28 
14 
21 
16 
17 
28 
18 
23 
12 
21 
13 
14 
IT 
23 
16 
23 
14 
21 
25 
33 


$98 

88 

175 
81 

116 
82 

186 
65 

148 
91 
77 

123 
99 

127 
75 
85 
» 
6* 
79 
91 
85 
122 
72 
113 
241 
218 


1  Includes  general  control. 

'Sewerage,  other  sanitation,  local  parks  and  recreation, 
general  expenditures. 


interest  on  general  debt,  and  all  other 


source:  Computed  from  data  in  table  105,  based  on  population  at  the  beginning  ot  the  fscal  year. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  STATE:  SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS  19*^1969 


Amount  (mill ioni) 


Per  capita ' 


Stati 


1942 


1957 


1969 


1942 


1957 


1969 


ToM $«,52«  yg.817  J76. 712 

AiatoiM 81  320  TsF 

AlMka ■■--  115  - 

ArilOM 34  1«3  654 

Artanui  56  179  440 

Calitofnia 668  3,311  10.499 

Colorado 83  314  80 

Coon«rticut 144  462  1,177 

OMwars           16  59  201 

ftorida                  .         ....  116  667  ?.096 

Q^na ;■;; loo  470  1252 

u^aaU  381 

iST 30 100  236 

"'^ 589  1,7J2  4.118 

202  638  1,710 

154  490  1.081 

...  106  369  804 

Kantuckv    95  325  897 

iTs^ani.::;:;::::::::::::  122  49«  1  m 

Maine        51  14  301 

Maryland    107  461  ,546 

Massachusetts 358  1018  2,474 

MKhipn 371  1,396  3,754 

Minnesou 196  600  1  503 

Mitsissppi 73  234  571 

Mitsouri        __ 186  554  1.400 


$63.24      J169. 14       W79.94 


Amount  (millions) 


Slate 


1942 


1957 


1969 


1942 


Pel  capita  i 
1957 


1969 


27.61  102.92  224,47 
39C  49 

es'si'  iS2."74'  386,37 

28,15  103.05  220.82 

86,40  232.13  539.99 

74,32  188.93  385.80 

80.11  195,83  392,15 
55,77  137.98  372.17 
53.80  152.51  329.86 
31,18  124,79  269,66 

480,^3 

"61.79  156,25  327,96 

73.12  179,10  372,80 
57,55  140.98  334,19 
63.23  180,28  388.60 
60.14  173,23  346,40 
34,04  110.99  277,  :  2 
48,06  159,95  297.87 
60.31  149.20  308.11 
53.54  150.53  410.58 
81.96  206.50  452.59 
66.80  184.48  428.26 
73.  ..4  183.29  406.15 
32.91  112.23  241.95 
48.63  132.14  301.02 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshin 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yori<_ 

North  Carolina 

North  Oat(ot» 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermoit 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyomiag 

Distrpctof  Co4umbia 


$39 

65 

11 

34 

346 

25 

386 

146 

44 

435 

115 

78 

644 

49 

72 

40 

106 

271 

37 

22 

112 

136 

87 

228 

16 

46 


$126 

201 

60 

87 

991 

128 

3,723 
503 
108 

1,404 
346 
350 

1,777 
130 
246 
113 
404 

1,259 
137 
65 
492 
514 
220 
709 
61 
143 


2,903 

322 

10,  544 

1,347 

i              208 

I          3, 284 

$244 

525 

213 

215 

903 

322 

544 

347 

208 

284 

737 

786 

4,007 

345 

605 

232 

1.006 

3.  084 

34? 

169 

1,465 

1,395 

478 

1,858 

132 

341 


$74,68 
52,25 
82.19 
70.68 
80.51 
49.84 

106.63 
40.93 
75.98 
52.48 
51.97 
70.49 
66.36 
66.04 
35.88 
67.47 
36.04 
40.42 
64.89 
64.88 
36.81 
71.39 
47.62 
74.80 
65.59 
54.11 


$188. 89 

144.38 

231.78 

152.25 

172.67 

151.25 

227.40 

115.20 

176.14 

149.21 

151.85 

204.20 

162.21 

152.S2 

108.05 

169.37 

117.73 

138.78 

165.59 

172.53 

127.89 

188.67 

191.48 

187.00 

193.14 

187.76 


Based  on  population  excluding  Armed  Forces  overseavat  the  end  ot  fiscal  year  Sour«e:  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  o(  the  Census, 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  AND  STATE  '.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1969 


Amount  (millions) 


Percentage  distribution 


State  and  local 


State  and  local 


State 


Total 


Fe<l«ral 


ToUl 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


ToUl 


Stale 


ToUI. 


$12,931.4 


$6.l»l.  1 


$6,130.3 


$4,623.0 


$1,507.3 


100.  c 


52.6 


47.4 


35. 7 


AtaiMma 

Atoaka 

Arizoiia 

Arkansas 

CaJHornia 

Cotorado 

Caanecticut 

Dataware 

Flanda 

Qaor^ .. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

llllDOIS. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

M  nnesota 

Mississippi. 

Minouri ., 

Montana , 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey , 

Now  Mexico , 

Now  York 

Noftti  Carolioa 

North  Dakota , 

OkK  

Oklaboma 

Oroion 

Ponnsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tonneasae 

Toxas 

Itali 

Vermont 

Vircinia 

Waahingtoo. 

*ast  Virginia 

Wiscoioin 

Wyoming 

District  ot  Columbia. 

Quam 

Puerto  Rta) 

Virpn  Islands 


1&2.9 

U.8 

3ft4 

90.2 

2.531.4 

12S.4 

172.5 

UL3 

1SK,4 

2a.l 

3&0 

22.8 

622.9 

90.5 
II5l3 
I0ft2 
171.2 
242.2 

tf.8 
1*4. 1 
S4t.4 
5IS.1 
210.3 

77.5 
237.6 

2».9 

519 

1S.1 

U.2 
309.8 

53  3 

2,648.3 

143.3 

27.1 
379.2 
222.9 

SQlO 
613.7 

71.8 

Gas 

216 

121.8 

487  5 

42.5 

30l0 

815 

1M.2 

73.2 

294.0 

8.5 

55.6 

1.3 

82.8 

2.4 


US.  5 

5.1 
28.4 
68.5 
,285.4 
73.3 
78.8 
10.0 
116.3 
166.6 
16.8 
15.5 
279.0 
43.4 
65.3 
58.3 
129.1 
176.3 
30.7 
96.6 
251.6 
238.0 
112.3 
60.  S 
152.9 
15.0 
33.2 
9.5 
11.0 
118.8 
38  7 
1,130.9 
99.8 
18.7 
195.4 
156.7 
43.0 
294.5 
34.5 
46.0 
17.8 
91.0 
316.6 
27.7 
19.3 
49.6 
97.0 
51,9 
138.1 
4.8 
29.0 
.6 
36.6 
.9 


37  4 
6,7 
11.0 
21.7 
,253.0 
52.1 
93.7 
8.3 
42.1 
53.5 
21.2 
7.3 
343.9 
47.1 
50.  0 
50.9 
42.1 
65.9 
15.1 
97.5 
294.8 
277.1 
98.0 
16.7 
84.7 
11.9 
20.7 
6.6 
8.2 
191.0 
14,6 
1,517  4 
43.5 
8.4 
183,8 
66.2 
37  0 
339,2 
37.3 
14.8 
8.8 
30.8 
120.9 
14.8 
10.7 
34.9 
101.2 
21.3 
115.9 
3.7 
26,6 
.7 
46.2 
1.5 


37.2 

6.7 

10.8 

21.7 

360.8 

40.4 

91.0 

7.2 

39.1 

46.0 

21.2 

7.3 

324.8 

28.4 

38.1 

27.1 

42.1 

65.9 

12.4 

87.3 

294.5 

246.1 

40.3 

16.1 

84.4 

4.9 

15. 

4. 

5. 

132. 

14. 

827.2 

22.0 

6.4 

165.0 

66.2 

32.6 

325.2 

37.3 

14.3 

7.6 

25.0 

117.3 

14.8 

10.7 

20.8 

101.2 

19.7 

58.5 

2.1 

26.6 

.7 

46.2 

1.5 


"T" 


.2 

Ml 

11.7 

2.7 
1.1 
3.0 
7.5 


19.1 
18.7 
11.9 
23.8 


2.7 

10.2 

.3 

31.0 

57.7 

.6 

.3 

7.0 

5.5 

1.8 

3.0 

58.5 

'MO.!' 
21.5 

to 

18.8 


4 ■• 


4.4 
14.0 


5 

1.2 
5.8 
3.6 


■^ UT 


1.6 

57.4 

1.6 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ieo.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10O.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

IM.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ioe.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOu.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


75.5 

43.1 

72.1 

76.0 

50.6 

58.4 

45.7 

54.6 

73.4 

75.7 

44.2 

68.0 

44.8 

47.9 

56.6 

53.4 

75.4 

72.8 

67.1 

49.8 

4S.0 

46.2 

53.4 

715 

64.3 

55.7 

61.7 

58.8 

57.1 

38.4 

72.6 

42.7 

69.6 

69.0 

51.5 

70.3 

53.7 

46.5 

48.0 

75.7 

66.9 

74.7 

72.4 

65.2 

64.3 

58.7 

48.9 

71.0 

54.4 

56.3 

52.1 

47.9 

44.2 

37.3 


24.5 

56.9 

27.9 

24.0 

49.4 

41.6 

54.3 

45.4 

26.6 

24.3 

55.8 

32.0 

55.2 

52.1 

43.4 

46.6 

24.6 

27.2 

32.9 

50.2 

54.0 

53.8 

46.6 

21.5 

35.7 

44.3 

38.3 

41.2 

42.9 

61,6 

27.4 

57.3 

30.4 

31.0 

48.5 

29.7 

46.3 

53.5 

52.0 

24.3 

33.1 

25.3 

27.6 

34.8 

35.7 

41.3 

51.1 

29.0 

45.6 

43.7 

47.9 

52.1 

55.8 

62.7 


$351.33 
362. 13 
466.39 
299.37 
406.06 
3a.  55 
575. 51 
258.  II 
338.06 
305,77 
287,04 
387,00 
339,52 
378.66 
224.84 
352.80 
252. 31 
275.66 
327. 21 
382. 17 
313.70 
410.12 
262,82 
439,04 
413,73 
427, 67 


Local 


11.7 


24.3  .2 
56.9 

27.4  .5 

24.0  

33.9  15.5 

32.2  9.4 

52.8  1.5 

38.3  7.1 

25.7  .9 

20.9  3.4 
65.8 

32.0  

52.1  3.1 

31.4  20.7 

33.0  10.4 

24.8  21.8 
24.6  

27.2  

27.1  5.8 

45.0  5.2 

53.9  1 
47.8                    6.0 

19.2  27.4 
20.8  ■' 

35.5  .2 
18.2  26.1 
28.2                   10.1 

27.1  15.8 
42.8  18.8 
27.4 

31.2  26.1 

15.4  15.0 

23.6  7.4 

43.5  5.0 

29.7  i, 

40.8  5.5 

51.3  2-2 

52.0  - 

23-5  A 

28.6  \l 

20.5  <f 
26.8  -8 

34.8  

35.7  

24.6  16.7 

51.1     -    : 

26-9  1\ 

23.0  22-6 

24.7  19-0 

47.9  

52.1  

55.8 

62.7  


'  Includes  cash  payments  undei  programs  lor  the  aged,  blind,  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
depandont  chi*dron  and  their  Ismilios,  and  general  assistance  where  available:  as  well  as  .enoor 
payamus  loi  madicat  care  undar  ail  paMc  assisUnco  programs,  and  expenditures  lor  administra- 
tion, services,  and  training. 


Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 


September  12,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

TOTAL  STATE  REVENUE  BY  SOURCE  AND  STATE 
IFtscal  yoar  1969;  in  imlHotBl 


3031B 


From  own  sources 


General  revenue 


I  ntertovammantai 


SUte 


Total 


Total  own 
sou  rces 


Total 


Taxes 


las  I 
llane 


miscellaneous 


Liquor 
stores  • 


li\surance 

trust 


From  federal 


From  loca 


Total. 


Alabaaia 

Alaska 

AriKina 

Arkansas , 

CaWomia. 

Colorado 

Ceonecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oaorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiaaa 

lemra - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma ssKhu setts..  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  lefsey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhede  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Teanessee , 

Texas. 

UUh , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


$77,  584. 3 

1.169.1 
25a  9 

767.8 

5oa9 

10,  263,  2 
827,8 
99X6 
247.9 
1,962.1 
1,459.8 
528.1 
294.5 
3,268.2 
1.560.0 
1,072.6 
706.9 
1,23a  4 
1,571,3 
34a  6 
1,355.5 
2,108.5 
3, 875. 2 
1,606.8 
783.0 
,  295. 7 
292.8 
424.5 
255.2 
251.9 
2,282.7 
543.0 
9,174,3 
1,680,4 
269,3 
3,531.7 
1,004.3 
938.9 
4,171.8 
380.0 
801.0 
225.7 
1  128.0 
3,137.9 
463.1 
23a  3 
1  649.8 
1,830.7 
759.0 
1,803.6 
214.0 


1, 


$59  809. 1 


829.7 
145.3 
W.\ 

406.6 

7,691.1 

602.4 

796.7 
208.8 
1  601.3 
i  069.6 
399.5 
222,8 
2,446.7 
1,234.2 
833.1 
528,0 
858.0 
1,158,4 
264.0 
1,105.5 
1,594.2 
3,191.2 
1,253.5 
568.8 
941.1 
201.5 
306.9 
189.7 
192.4 
1,857,2 
376,8 
?.  297.0 
:  350. 5 
197.9 
2,858.2 
676,3 
719,7 
3  349.2 
295,9 
626,0 
141.4 
815.6 
2,327.7 
323.9 
157.8 
1,336.1 
l,5ia3 
534.2 
1,489.6 
131.9 


$49,  536, 7             $41 ,  930. 7              $7,  606.  C  $1,  663,  5 

57572  115.9                     69.2 

71.8  51.1       .- 

4ia7  84.3   

317.6  50.7     

5,243.5  694,8     

408.1  116,0  

541.6  122.9     

157.0  45.5 _ 

1   269,4  154,3 

828.1  122.2 

289.0  55.6  ■- 

150.5  26.3  19.3 

1.927.4  255  8   

gai  7  241,1 

5«8  6  109,5                     M.2 

386.1  98.6  

654.9  123.7 

776.7  258.2   ^-.- 

158.2  37.8  36.6 

862.8  138.9  

1.233.5  157.1  ^..-- 

2.248.8  391.3  263.7 

914.6  198.0 -.— 

40Q.4  82.3                     42.4 

7X1.1  109.6  ...-- 

in.  8  35.5                    22.6 

217.3  74.0  

125.6  19.0 ..... 

83.2  28.8                    56.0 

1,181.3  237.2  

237.4  102.7  

5.329.9  727.4  

1.009.6  177.7  

105.4  78.1   ..-.- 

1,540,5  333.7                    301.6 

472.6  165.9     ---.- 

405,?  112.4                      76,2 

2  265.  8  262.  C                     340.  0 

200.1  39.6  

466.1  86.5 

91.9  42.8 

645.8  85.9 

I,7ia7  417.9 .,... 

203.3  58.9                     ^4 

100.9  23.1  20.0 

924.2  182.7  146.4 

980.7  170.2  125.8 
346.6  65.3                      45.0 

1  09a  8  196.1  ----- 

77.9  3a  9                   ia3 


$8,608.9 


$16,907.4 


$867.8 


691.1 

&s 

361.3 

5,938.4 
524.1 
664.5 
202.5 
;,423.8 
950.3 
344.6 
176.9 
2, 183.  2 
1,122.9 
698.1 
483,7 
778.6 
1,0M.9 
196.0 
1,001.7 
1,390.6 
2,64ai 
1,112.6 
482.6 
820.7 
147.3 
291.4 
144.6 
112.0 
1,418.6 
340.1 
6,  057.  4 
1,187.2 
183.5 
1,874.2 
638.4 
518.2 
2.527.8 
239.7 
551.6 
134.6 
731.7 
2,128.6 
262.2 
124.0 
1,106.9 
1,150.9 
411.9 
1,286.9 
108.8 


69.5 

22.4 

112,1 

38.2 

1,760.8 

78.3 

132.2 

6.2 

177.5 

119.1 

54.9 

26.6 

263.5 

111.3 

68.8 

44.3 

79.4 

113.4 

31.6 

103.8 

203.5 

287.4 

14a9 

43.7 

12a  4 

31.6 

15.6 

411 

24.4 

438.7 

36.7 

1 .  239.  7 

163.3 

14.3 

682.4 

37.9 

125.2 

481.3 

56.2 

74.4 

6.7 

84.0 

199.1 

39.3 

13.9 

82.8 

233.7 

77.3 

182.6 

12.8 


1  Excludes  unemployment  compensation  taxes  indudO'J  in  insurance  trust  revenue  and  shown 
separately  m  table  163. 
'  Represents  sales  revenues,  not  net  pronts. 


Less  than  $500  000 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce   tiureau  ot  the  Census. 


STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  SOURCE  AND  STATE 
EXCLUDING  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  COLLECTIONS-FISCAL  YEAR  1970i 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands' 


State 


Total 


General 

sales,  use, 

or  gross 

receipts 


Selective 
^ales  and 
gross 
receipts 


Licenses 


Individual 
income 


Corporation 
income 


Property 


Death 
and  gift 


States  using  tax. -^ _M_ 

Total "$47,904,706 

Alabama 6"- 961 

Alaska 85,899 

Arizona 17<.270 

Arkansas 351.  447 

California - 5,497,548 

Colorado 47a  060 

Connecticut. ^'1-  ^89 

Delaware 195,648 

Florida          1,421,109 

Georgia ^^' HI 

Hawaii 34a  450 

Idaho                   155,880 

lllinois"_';i 2,  868,  694 

Indiana     1,002,418 

Iowa                                    628,327 

Kansas;'.'.;!.'" <30,  975 

Kentucky 703,  044 

Louisiana ?38, 792 

Maine       207,617 

Maryland 1.082,058 

Massachusetts 1,393.653 

Michigan 2,345,090 

Minnesota 1,02a  953 

Mississippi 485,  755 

Missouri 820,  860 

Mwtana                      . 128,823 

Nebraska".....: 261,  307 

Nevada 149,128 


45 


50 


50 


>42 


43 


43 


49 


$14,127,082      $13,070,816       $4,615,055       $9,182,862        $3,737,944        $1, 090, 448 


212,383 

249.486 

2a  408 

173,739 

113,218 

108,  719 

124, 175 

1,756,935 

1,251,921 

137,768 

111,621 

258,  659 

258.081 

42,798 

658, 197 

490,578 

335,  807 

274,  907 

162,689 

51,209 

41,  679 

39,042 

1,  008.  182 

797,  895 

380,739 

276,906 

223,464 

156,093 

145,  371 

123,  502 

267, 688 

189,  452 

166,485 

234,136 

83,  240 

65,588 

236.843 

253. 092 

168,443 

356,  761 

828.  491 

487,651 

195,620 

267,394 

227,930 

141,770 

344,799 

198,737 

48,211 

74,883 

96,125 

54,710 

73,834 

51,190 

14,735 
29,362 
40,338 

358,  464 
43,906 
58,  006 
52,965 

176,  524  . 
51,  276 
4,219 
25.  573 

277,865 
81,677 
90,040 
46.229 
44,834 
70,726 
22,934 
69,  227 
84,749 

307,804 
84.603 
31,777 
111,572 
14,990 
33,185 
15,380 


85.08t 
32.45S 

64,974 
42,548 
15C,  604 
129,097 
4,916 
68,486 


30,797 
5.301 

2a  910 

26,228 
587,  577 

33,513 
119.538 

13,446 


22,853 


67,  822 

870 

233,480 

1,115 


184,943 
105,019 

36.  662 
575.  601 
216,384 
112,746 

78,423 
121,423 

47,993 

18.885 
413.366 
517,952 
415,  345 
345,  733 

44,162 
129,654 

38,  871 

44,  U4 


84,735 

14,578  . 

U.  125 

143,956 

8.597 

24,  273 

19,258 

39,459 

34,770 

8.257 

6a  109 

218,  279 

194,602 

79.832 

19,949 

21,287 

9.696 

8.550 


303 

33, 623 
3.123 


750 

2.502 

22.780 

4,063 

10,  353 

26,  577 

26,  935 

3,767 

34.119 

349 

83.  032 

5.810 

3,917 

2,115 

8.090 

2,006 

4,336 


330.5 
105.6 
157,1 
194.0 
347.8 
222.8 
194,4 
36.9 
345,6 
380,1 
123.7 
69.7 
808.4 
319.0 
206.6 
170.2 
369,8 
397.4 
72.5 
2319 
445.3 
644.7 
336.1 
2ia6 
349. 0 
88.1 
100.2 
63.0 
51.0 
379.7 
163.4 
,787.6 
32a  8 
57.4 
650.7 
321.0 
207.8 
769.6 
82.7 
166.5 
83.0 
300.2 
800.2 
137.2 
71.8 
296.8 
313.4 
224.  C 
308.1 
81.4 


(»> 

(•) 


Severance 


28 


8.8 

3.6 

a6.3 
2.7 
2.6 
IJ. 

15.2 
10.2 
5.0 
2.0 
HI 
6.6 
33.6 
8.} 
2.6 
15.S 
4.6 
16.0 
69.1 
39.3 
17.1 
3.7 
5.6 
3.1 
17.3 
2.5 
8.5 
45.8 
2.8 
89.8 
9.1 
4.0 
22.8 
6.9 
11.5 
53.0 
1.4 
8.6 
1.3 
12.1 

lao 

2-0 

.7 

16.9 

6.9 

.8 

28.0 

.7 


Other  taxes 


$996. 396  $6*5. 892  $398.211 

Vm  2  252  1,949 

123  ia788  2,097 

4,245  -■■■ 

743  4  3J4  3,492 

156,935  1,632 -- 

11,934  1,058  46 

42,590  ...     -ii; 

5  353  2,297 

16.017  246  45,922 

5,642 901 

2,324 412 

785  264  ...^ 

63.720 1.973 

15,013  322 ^j 

16,767  881 

7.234  605 -^ 

12, 445  191  975 

5,728  251,019 - 

4  944  2 

u:92i ::::::::::::::        3.»i 

43,422 3;«6 

26.  470  965  J  730 

20  032  18,976  2,953 

V,  980  14, 262  8 

11.996 - 

4.235  4,730.-.- 

816  786  532 

50  8W 


It 
I 


30314 


I 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  SOURCE  AND  STATE— Contlnjed 

EXCtUDINC  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  COLLECTIONS-FISCAL  YEAR  1970  i— Continued 

[Dollar  amount!  in  tbousaods] 


September  12,  1972 


SUte 


Total 


General 

sales.  u%e, 

or  gross 

rtceipts 


Selective 
sjles  and 


Licenses 


Individual 
income 


Corporation 
Income 


Property 


Death 
and  gift 


Severance        Other  taxes 


New  Hampshire..   

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yor* 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklaliema 

Orntn        

Pennsylvania c, 

Rbede  Island 

Soutli  Carolina 

Soutk  Dakota 

Tennenee 

Texas 

ma* 

Vermont. 

VIriima  

WaSiinit^n  :: '"^^'SHS 

Vltait  Virilma 384,993 

Wisconsin 1,332.754 

Wyominl ; 84,475 


$94,765 

1,332.251 

266,458 

6,116,519 

1.190,220 

121,646 

1,702.624 

502.121 

(30,686 

777,  578 

228, 674 

543, 678 

112,725 

686.936 

1,924,788 

251,  596 

135. 176 

955. 726 


{355,613 

85,709 

1,012,036 

264.461 

42,926 
658.  759 

93. 821 


948,357 

78. 324 

192.  552 

47. 736 

241,151 

520.561 

90,976 

17.065 

210, 045 

546,236 

181,710 

272.614 

30,967 


$62,778 

454,931 

64.501 

1.174,815 

383. 227 

34,069 
660,626 
183,436 

90,089 
815.277 

79, 070 
174,156 

47,274 
232, 655 
760,448 

51,662 

48,844 
282.280 
267,868 
118.451 
267.694 

22.074 


J19.243 

219.  557 

22,207 

322, 959 

116,530 

20,828 

306,822 

80,861 

68,758 

322,697 

20,637 

31.408 

14,  %7 

116,417 

301,379 

15.624 

15,334 

79,067 

74,151 

34,220 

91.458 

15,782 


$3,462  . 
17,643 
35,  730 
2.506,435 
270, 945 
15, 379 


>  $169, 178 

8,072 

693. 151 

112,408 

2,9M 


SO, 516 
213, 053 

i8"644 
S5.  398 

i2,ii3 


27,490 
39.880 
529,  770 
23,090 
42,318 
780 
59,633 


»,48S 
49,  755 
13.172 
12,350 
23.680 
l,40fi 
58,563 


2,881 
32,009 


1,6» 


61  335 

43.668 

282,  769 


11,790 

5.819 

67,369 


40,061 
489,944 


3,872 
104,704 


64,063 

12.835 

225 

12.599 

113,061 

250 

72.317 

10. 752 


$3,769 
65,574  . 

1,669 

127, 9j5  . 

18,936  . 

842 

17,854 

14, 459 

14,088 

98.850  . 

8,6l>  . 

3,517  . 

1.9S2 

18.118 

23, 123 

3,102 

2,307 

12,245 

25.434 

5.009 

32,569 

632 


»71 


}1,957 


35,398 


3,198 


268.838 
33 


50,539 
1,931 


m 


i- 


30,  «• 

m 

2,  CM 


273, ZIJ 
4,272 


6,149 
1 


318 


'226' 


4,268 


1.914 
9,031 
l,27t 
1,420 
1,212 


•  Business  activities  tax  (repealed  Jan.  1,  1968). 

'  Iricludes  unsegregable  amount  ot  business  franchise  tax. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Preliminary   unemployment  tax  collections  are  shown  in  table  163. 
'  Includes  collectioM  of  motor  tuels,  alcoholic  t>evera|es,  tobacco  products,  insurance,  public 
utilities  pari-mutuels,  amusement,  and  other  selective  sales  and  gross  receipts. 

>  Includes  4  states  (Connecticut.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  island,  and  Tennessee)  where  tax 
applies  to  limited  income  base(see  table  141):  and  New  Jersey,  where  tax  is  limited  to  earnings  of 
New  York  residents  employed  in  New  Jersey. 

PER  CAPITA  GENERAL  REVENUE  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  SELECTED  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  BY  SOURCE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968^1969 


Revenue  from  local  sources 


Area< 


Total  > 


Intergovernmental  revenue 

Total        From  Stale     From  Federal 


Taxes 


Total 


Total 


Property      Nonproperty 


Charges  and 
miscellaneous 


Total.  38  areas 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Giove.  Calif. 

AtUnta,Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass — 

Bullato,  NY 

Chicago,  111 

Cinenmati,  Ohio-Ky.-lndL 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Colambus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex - 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo - 

Detrort,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis.  Ind - 

Kansas  City.  Mo.-Kans 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif 

Loutsville.  Ky.-Ind 

Miami.  Florida 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Mtnn«»polis-St.  Paul  .Minn 

Newark,  NJ 

New  Orieens.  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Psterson-Clifton-Passaic,  NJ 

Philadelphia.  Pa-NJ 

Pittsborih,  Pa.. 

Portlamf,  Ore.- Wash 

Providenct-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R.I 

Rodietter.  N.Y 

SL  Loois,  M0.-III 

San  Antonio.  Tax 

San  Bornardino-Riversido-OnUrio,  Calif.. 

San  Dioio,  Calif 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif   

Senttto-Evefett,Wa»fc 

Tampa-SL  Petorsburi,  na 

Wtiuniton.  D.C.-Md.-Va_  .  


$448.15 


$154.09 


$138.  22 


$15.87 


$294.07 


$229. 39 


$187.61 


$41.78 


$64.68 


470. 08 

335.92 

413.65 

416. 64 

482.40 

355.46 

344.73 

337. 13 

289.33 

259.41 

307.09 

368.53 

429.86 

279.21 

308.69 

320.48 

658.38 

315.64 

393,  65 

479. 20 

447.11 

411.51 

285.  85 

740.71 

315.72 

318.  59 

290.90 

363.25 

249.30 

486.97 

310.  47 

213.  59 

536.14 

478. 05 

663.26 

402.88 

339. 92 

485.86 


148.63 
102. 78 
179.32 
124.21 
209.15 
97.69 
94.63 
60.71 
77.70 
67.85 
83.84 
99.80 
146.61 
61.82 
86.93 
81.24 
187.56 
90.25 
110.04 
197.71 
197.  87 
97.93 
106.08 
318.  45 
56.83 
88.88 
90.83 
106.67 
67.20 
226.  34 
69.58 
83.28 
218.89 
188.19 
228.15 
139.29 
116.76 
161.36 


144.31 
92.12 
169.64 
106.66 
205.  65 
75.84 
72.70 
65.36 
67.87 
63.86 
69.80 
90.88 
134.74 
58.43 
83.96 
70.26 
182.14 
63.89 
84.76 
189.09 
189.94 
85.10 
94.56 
307.73 
52.95 
72.65 
78.04 
95.80 
68.64 
211.49 
60.35 
66.12 
198.  70 
170.78 
188.15 
126.  36 
104.56 
62.15 


4.31 

10.67 

9.57 

17.54 

3.90 

21.85 

21.83 

6.36 

9.83 

3.99 

14.04 

8.91 

11.88 

3.39 

2.97 

10.99 

6.42 

26.36 

25.28 

8.61 

7.94 

12,82 

11.41 

10.72 

3.89 

16.23 

12.80 

10.87 

8,59 

14.85 

9.23 

17.16 

20.19 

17.41 

40.01 

12.93 

12.19 

99.21 


321.46 

233. 14 

234.  33 

292.44 

272.95 

257.77 

250.  20 

276. 42 

211.63 

201.56 

223. 26 

268.74 

283. 25 

217.39 

221.77 

239.24 

370.81 

225.  39 

283.60 

281.49 

249.24 

313.  59 

179. 77 

422.  26 

258. 89 

229.  71 

200.07 

256.58 

182.06 

260.63 

231.90 

130.31 

317.25 

289.86 

435.11 

263.60 

223. 16 

324.  51 


259. 16 
147.  32 
187. 47 
248. 85 
225.  20 
211.46 
162.00 
214.  28 
157.42 
146.72 
169.49 
208.90 
210.60 
164.11 
177.41 
175. 14 
292.  83 
141.87 
174.14 
216.  42 
169.79 
279.% 
112.68 
341.46 
231.23 
181.33 
157.08 
191.83 
163.45 
218.73 
182.25 
84.99 
245.88 
204.68 
325.34 
161.30 
129.57 
269.00 


230.  39 
131.67 
141.57 
246.  63 
188.00 
178.  54 
137.22 
195.04 
127.72 
135.40 
144.43 
177.00 
186.62 
150.75 
176.64 
143.84 
251.00 
95.26 
148.54 
212.82 
163. 23 
258.50 
62.82 
239. 37 
213.95 
130.04 
120.00 
182.11 
161.26 
163. 45 
146.10 
81.18 
221.08 
178.50 
290.89 
135.33 
102. 97 
152. 76 


28.76 
16.75 
45.90 
2.33 
37.20 
32.91 
24.77 
19.24 
29.69 
11.32 
25.06 
31.90 
23.99 
13.36 
.77 
31.29 
41.83 
46.61 
26.60 
3.60 
6.64 
21.46 
69.86 
102.09 
17.34 
51.29 
37.08 
9.73 
2.20 
55.28 
3a  16 
3.18 
24.81 
26.18 
34.45 
25.97 
26.60 
119.24 


62.03 
85.82 
46. 8i 
43.59 
47.75 
46.31 
88.20 
62.15 
54.22 
54.83 
63.77 
59.85 
72.65 
53.  f9 
44.36 
64.10 
77.98 

a  52 

109. 46 
65.07 
79.28 
33.63 
67.10 
80.80 
27.60 
48.38 
42.99 
64.75 
18.60 
41.90 
49.65 
45.33 
71.36 
85.18 
109.76 
102.29 
93.68 
55.51 


1  These  are  the  38  most  populous  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  according  to  the  1960 
census  of  population,  and  contain  approximately  10.000  local  governments. 


«  Excludes  interlocal  revenue. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

STATE  CORPORATION  NET  INCOME  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  STATE.  SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS  1939-70  ■ 

|ln  thousands! 


State 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1969 


1970 


Total $134.895    $441.750    $585,750    $1,179,924  $3,179,765      $3,737,944 

Alabama 934         3:5^3          TSs  9  U7  29,023 

AiMka                                                               1.692  *.307 

>!^ai :::::::'.:'.'.'. su ivsv  2.897  6,m3  i8,o»o 

A™«M  :::"..      306     1,829     7.809  8.862  22.387 

Califomia"... 20,230        55,783       74.546  240,064  592.  «3 

53o™do     : 706         3.301         6,003  10.723  32,000 

^S^aC: 2,834         8,766       12,200  30.773  86,228 

Daliwara.. '■''*  15,079 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


30.797 
6.301 

20,910 

26.228 
587. 577 

33,513 
119,538 

13.446 


State 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1969 


1970 


Georgia $2,700 

Hawaii. ----- 

Idaho.  877 

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa..    761 

Kansas 867 

Kentucky 1,518 

Louisiana 2,891 

Mau 


$8,  309      $14,  589 


1,456        3,297 


$23,634 
5,649 
5,778 


$73. 223 
13,748 
10. 032 


1.271 
1.695 
3,861 
5,112 


Z.652 

3.456 

8,3C5 

(•) 


3,807 

8,434 

20,240 

18,331 


8.839 

24, 105 
20, 126 
39,375 
34,580 


aui^. 


$84,735 
14,578 
11,125 

140,956 
8,597 
24,273 
19,258 
39,459 
34.770 
8,257 
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State 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1969 


1970 


State 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1969 


1970 


.  „j                             $305       $3,105      $10,463         $20,381  $54,749  $60,109 

Marylaw) *fj=        \i^^^      '19450           28,539  '185.068  218.279 

Uaisachusetts « 1.^"        "»■■•"'        "'  216,847  194.602 

Hlelui"" 6  492  'iiai'" '15,"5M 39,840  82.642  79,832 

WssissiPPi- 852         5,«u         /,o^/            ^  21^ 

Mlssoun       ^.l"             j^         ^^l            4  671  g  o70  9,696 

Montana  3»              /oo          i,oro  g,  ^  ^^^ 

Nebraska 27  690  156,631  '169,178 

New  Jersey -z^ i;; 1-255'             '   (j)  5.128  8,072 

N»«»f„Vv'"  «2  147      176.937      180;664          266.309  610.307  693  151 

New^ork «.'2^        ^i  845       30  015           61,616  112.457  112,408 

^,^1^0X7:::::::    '■?«    ''^3    '?:§«      mu  2,188  2,998 


Oklahoma- $4,585  J7.04 

Oregon... 1,484  8,381 

Pennsylvania. 15.141  43.129 

Rhodolsland ---  2» 

South  Carolina 1571  9,152 

South  Dakota '574  67 

Tennessee- 1.784  3,510 

UUh        1.024  1.277 

Vermont 158  592 

Virginia 2.077  7,041 

West  Virginia. - — ;:-;;;- 

Wisconsin 6.310  2«.9l8 


$7,  893 

17,017 

64.214 

4  382 

14  487 

143 

10.443 

2.584 

1,172 

18,458 

"io.'sis" 


$12,166 

22.442 

142,086 

8.419 

:8.  797 

395 

21.392 

6.671 

2.219 

31.715 

■59.657" 


$22. 135 

$27,490 

37.543 

39,880 

283.965 

529,  770 

28.134 

23,090 

40.467 

42.318 
780 

606 

61.633 

59.633 

10.706 

11,790 

5.553 

5,819 

67.482 

67.300 

4.138 

3.872 

101.044 

104.704 

,  n.t.  (nr  11)70  are  oreliminary;  1939  not  strictly  comparable  to  other  years. 

^Finani^l  institutions  only:  other  corporation  income  taxes  are  included  with  individual  income 

"niMlloca'ble  included  with  individual  income  taxes  in  ta  ble  142 

.  Ex"Mes  corporation  taxes  measured  in  part  by  net  income  included  with  license  taxes  in  table 
157.  Financial  institutions  are  included  only  in  1939. 


•  Includes  portion  ot  corporation  excise  taxes  and  surtaxes  measured 
prior  years,  included  in  amount  lor  licenses. 
« Includes  individual  income  taxes. 
'  Includes  unser«g«Ws  "mount  of  business  franchise  tax. 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 


by  corporate  excess;  for 


LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  CHARACTER  AND  STATE-FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


[Thousands! 


Direct 


State 


Total 


Total 


Currant 
operation 


Capital         Assistance 
outlay    and  subsidies 


I  nterest « 


Insurance 
trust 


Local 

paymMts 

to  state 

geveinmMts 


Total. 


$67,862,796     $66,263,694      $70,664,691      $12.328.999       $3.714.951 


Alabama-. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas g 

California - - - " 

Colorado - ■ 

Connecticut - 

Di'-j'^^ :":'."::    lsSIms 

Honda-. - j  153  250 

S«orgia - 149,755 

H»"» .  185.170 

msno 3  345,892 

'll'""" 1,494,926 

•  901,003 


895, 460 
103,684 
579,327 
378,648 
. 664. 685 
786.  370 
852. 388 
166.402 


Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas.... 
Kentucky.. 
Louisiana. 
Maine..  . 
Maryland. 


797.716 
633.447 
957,654 
211,245 

1.  263,  275 

2,  089. 430 


Massachusetts j'  132  978 


1,  610,  079 
516.965 


Michigan. 
Minnesota. 

jl'ssissipp* :::  i,  h  isi 

Missouri 222  402 

1*"'"'",^- '.'.'.'.'.V".  637!  030 

^"'f"'*'- 197,  588 

Nevada "  166  615 

Ne*  Hampshire ,  otSt^ 

New  Jersey--.. - 29o'918 

U'*  »f""^° :::::::::::::  9, 845;  257 


New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakote. 

Ohio.  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina 


1,  225,  362 
196.475 

2,965,296 
601,059 
701.415 

3.167.882 
212.496 
444.497 

South  Dakota ,  ^Sl'fina 

Tennessee..  i.io»,«« 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.... 
Virginia... 
Wnhington 

lU!Sl!iT"'- -------        1.618'.235 

S^:::;;::: -::•:::::::::::::::::: i".^" 

District  ol  Columbia 


2.926,192 

291.233 

110.655 

1,052,789 

1,379.913 

306.325 


519.171 


808. 719 
103,609 
564, 810 
376,500 
9,509.483 
756.118 
839.  228 
163,217 
1,861.784 
1.115,733 
145,598 
175.755 
3,312,122 
1,440,335 
876,786 
743,843 
626.117 
946,433 
193, 981 
1.255.155 
2,012,060 
3, 047, 167 
1,  465,  523 
509.348 
1  227.216 
187.  894 
612.485 
196. 182 
158,  727 
2.213,352 
289.342 
9. 728. 069 
1.215.570 
178. 875 
2,949,267 
685, 424 
677,987 
2.942.773 
210. 870 
442.051 
187,343 
1,205.667 
2.917.623 
290.  327 
100.356 
1,040,654 
1,346.886 
304. 701 
1,578.324 
117.254 
519,171 


584,036 
64,618 
429, 200 
263, 746 
6, 329. 603 
508.644 
603.264 
99.692 
1.373.678 
841.863 
90.398 
143.724 
2,509.080 
1,076,613 
675, 254 
539. 477 
459.  850 
654. 790 
158.  778 
834.311 
1.481.310 
2.  253.  508 
997,945 
367,075 
912.668 
149,805 
420,111 
144,189 
117.866 
1,710,705 
227.  281 
6.981.611 
881, 974 
128.900 
2,199,361 
446,967 
517,367 
2,211,926 
161.  269 
383.349 
149.341 
830.770 
2,014.230 
220. 873 
75.  524 
731,646 
879,115 
254, 175 
.  106.  589 
95.  471 
365, 170 


1. 


176,586 

6 

33  702 

111' 587              -     

95,647 

3 

1,871,241 

894.135 

146.115 

67,137 

188,673 

2,895 

53,139  .  . 

396,468 

554 

223.001 

622 

46  969 

28,769 

63 

550.872 

13,509 

262, 830 

53, 483 

179,022 

312 

133, 100 

45.225 

132.619 

702 

232.766 

38 

28.887 

673 

291.  599 

60,360 

271.  559 

149. 975 

620,714 

6.293 

327,  674 

68,607 

118,197 

8 

257,  479 

123 

32.235 

236 

144.429 

22,558 

41,778 

17 

35. 118 

684 

314,900 

95,  477 

53. 260  - 

1.340.065 

693, 741 

219.888 

81,201 

42.904 

153 

670.267 

71.526 

110,322 

32 

139. 761 

432 

641.330 

20 

34.904 

2,051 

67,938 

56 

34.766 

373 

300.072 

375 

727,  796 

578 

60.626 

23 

22.347 

138 

218.106 

38,506 

348. 703 

85 

39. 114 

1,310 

356.670 

64,677 

14.206 

4,518 

98. 279 

16,502 

$2,586,804 

$1,009,277 

$1,589,004 

45  794 

2,297 

86.741 

5.263 
22.246 

25 

1.776 

75 
14,517 

16  179 

926 

2.147 

269.932 

144.553 

155,222 

27  681 

6  541 

30, 252 

33,055 

11.340 

13.161 

9  348 

1.037 

3.185 

79,760 

11.324 

20. 810 

41,587 

8,660 

47,517 

8  231  -. 

4,157 

3  099 

100 

9,416 

145!  393 

93  269 

33.770 

37  on 

10.396 

54,591 

19,020 

3,178 

24,2tC 

23,388 

2.653 

53, 874 

30  665 

2.280 

7.330 

51  316 

7  523 

11,221 

5  563 

80 

17,264 

60  257 

18.628 

8,120 

65.454 

63,  761 

77,370 

105.366 

61.285 

85.811 

62  046 

19,  251 

U.5S6 

23.096 

971 

7,617 

47.201 

9.744 

8,943 

4  932 

685 

34.509 

22.356 

3,032 

24.546 

10. 198  . 

5,019 
83,904 

8  750 

39 

8.366 
62 

1,407 

7,887 

76,612 

1.575 

429. 176 
31509 

383, 477 
999 

117.180 
9,792 

6  730 

188 

17,600 

104,084 

4.029 

16.029 

24  751 

3.351 

15,635 

15.913 

4.514 

23.428 

148.075 

41.421 

225. 109 

9.538 

3,108 

1.626 

10  526 

181 

2.446 

2  609 

254 

19.112 

62  558 

11,891 

62,937 

164.621 

10,390 

8.569 

8  482 

323 

906 

2  211 

136 

10.299 

48  391 

4.005 

12,115 

109.632 

9,351 

33.027 

8  902 

1,200 

1.624 

43.484 

16,904 

39.911 

2.954 

105 

2.532 

9  549 

29,670 

'  Includes  util'ty  and  liquor  store  expenditures. 
'  Includes  payments  on  general  and  utility  debt 


Source  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 
STATE  GENERAL  SALES  TAX  RATES.  AS  OF  SEPT.  1. 1970 


Taxation  of  food  and  drugs  > 


State 


Rate> 
(percent) 


Foodi 


Prescription 
drugs 


Credit:  Local 

maximum  sales 

per  taxes 

dependent  levied' 


Alabama 

Aruona 

Arkansas 

California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Flordia 

Georgia 


4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
'5 
4 
3 


T 
E 
T 
E 
E 
E 
E 
T 


....  Yes. 
....  Yei. 
....  Y«.« 
....  Yes. 
$7  Yes. 
....  H«. 
....  Ne. 
....  Ho. 


State 


Taxation olfood  and  drugs •  Credit;  Local 

. maximum  sates 

Rltei                         Prescription  per  J"^ 

(percent)    Food*            drugs  dependent  levied' 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 


T 
E 

T 

E 

T 

T 

Tio 

T 


•  21     No. 

10     No. 

.     .--  Yes. 

8    No. 

N*. 

H»J 

Ml 

Yns. 
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Stat* 


Taxation  of  food  and  drugs  •  Crodtt:  LoesI 

____^ . maximum  jaws 

Rat« '                         Proicription  P«f  taxes 

(porcant)    Food  •           dnigs  dapendent  levied' 


T^' 


MaiM 

Maryluid 

MMuekusetts. . 

Mtchipn 

MtNnoMta 

Muissippi 

MUnown 

Nabnski 

Nevada 

New  Jersey — 
New  Mexico.... 

New  Yrok 

North  Caroliaa. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 


T  » 

7  S 

E 

E 

E 

T 

I 

T 

T 

E 

T 

E 

T 

E 

E 

E« 

E 


No. 

No. 

<8    No. 

Ho. 

Y*».« 

No. 

Ya». 

7    Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Yas. 

NO. 

Yas. 


Stat* 


Taxation  of  lood  and  drugs*  Crecfit:  Local 

.^ . maximam  sales 

Rit*>                       Prescription  per  taxes 

(p*rc*nt)    Food!           drugs  dependent  levied* 


Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania. ._. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Oai<cta_ 

Tennessee.  

Teus 

Utah 

Vermont.  _ 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West  Virgiria 

Wisconsin.,   

Wyoming.  

District  of  Columbia 


25 


2 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3. 

4 

3 

3 

4.5 

3 

4 

3 

M4 


T 
E 
E 

T 

T 

T 

E 

T 

E 

T 

Tu 

T 

E 

T 

T» 


T 
E 
E 
T 
T 
T 
E 
T 
E 
E 
T 
E 
E 
T 
E 


...  Yes. 

...  No. 

...  No. 

No. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

...  Y*«. 

Ya*. 

{  12    No. 
Yes. 

Yea. 

N«. 

N*i« 

''i'....' 

mfJl'tiJS  exempt^  products  sold  directi,  to  consumers  by  producers 
t  Authoriiation  restricted  to  one  or  a  few  loca  ities 
•  Scheduled  to  bo  3.5  percent  begmnmg  July  1,  1971 


1  Th.  ,,«H,i.  ,iin,.,«rt  hu  Hawaii  Vermont  and  Washington,  D.C.  are  reduced  over  several 
incom^^^'i^s;  ?hrM«s'a^hu:.T'cre5™s  M  for  taxpayer  fnd  spouse,  W  for  others,  for  families 
with  income  under  S5.000. 

>  Local  taxes  authorized  but  not  levied. 

nTJeVaxZhes  only Yo"m  percent  of  the  amount  charged  for  prescription  drugs. 

Fresh  meSt  and  dairy  products  not  enclosed  in  airtight  containers  are  exempt. 
«  ThVraron  wine  I    Je  percent-  on  liquor,  15  percent  plus  2  cents  per  fluid  ounce. 
ufo^'d"rhLTcVn\um'pf,on%onpreir,p,ion  medicine   and  sp^^^^^^^^^ 
taxed  at  2  pertent;  alcoholic  beverages,  restaurant  meals,  and  transient  loagings  ai  d  perceni. 

Source:  Commerce  Clearing  House. 


STATE  CORPORATION  INCOME  TAX  RATES  ,  AS  OF  SEPT.  1,  1970 


Flat  rat*  or  lowest 
bracket 


Highest  bracket 


Stat* 


Rat* 
(peccant) 


To  net 
income  of 


Rate 


Net 
income 

over 


Federal 
Min.-       income 
mum      lax  de- 
tax      ductible' 


Slate 


Flat  rate  or  lowest 
bracket 


Rate        To  net 
(percent)    income  of 


Highest  bracket 


Rate 


Net 

income 

over 


Federal 
Mini-         income 
mum         tax  de- 
tax     ductible' 


Alakama . 
Masks... 


Ariasna 

Arkansas 

Calrtomia' 

Colorado 

Caaoecticut 

Delaware 

Ge*rgl* 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

illinoij. 

Indiana 

I*wa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Matsacbasatts. 

NNdligana 

Minnesota 


'5.0  All  . 

18  percent  of  total    . 
ne  tax 
Jl.OOO 
3,000 

All  . 

Alt  . 

All  . 

All  . 

All 
25,000 

All  . 

All 

All 
25,000 

All 
25,000 

All 

All 

All 

All 
All 


2.0 
1.0 
7.0 
5.0 
15.25 
6.0 
6.0 
5.85 

•  6.0 
4.0 

'2.0 
4.0 

•  4.5 
5.0 
4.0 
4.0 

W7.Q 

U7.5 

5.6 

'•8.5 


S6,000 
25,000 


{ioo 

■"'45 


'6.435     ""25,'666".... 


8.0 i«6;ooo" 


No 


7.0 


(") 


"zi'M' 


■(«)"  Wioo 


10 


Yas. 
N*. 

Yes. 

Mo. 

No. 
.  No. 

No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 

No. 
.  No. 
.  Yas.« 
.  Yas. 
.  Y*».« 
.  N*. 
.  No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Y*s. 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  

New  Hampshlr* 

New  Jersey  I' 

New  Msxico 

New  York. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Tennesaee. 

Utah 

V«mioi*_ 

Virginia 

Washington" 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. 


3.0 

2.0 

M6.25 

2.6 

■•6.0 

4.25 
5.0 

»7.0 
6.0 

"3.0 
4.0 
6.0 
12.0 

»8.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.0 
3.5 
6.0 
2.0 
6.0 


5,000 

All  ... 

All  ... 

All  ... 

All  ... 

All  ... 

All  ... 

All  ... 

All  .. 
3,000 

All  .. 

All  .. 

All  .. 

All  .. 

All  .. 

All.. 

All  .. 

All  .. 

All  .. 

All  .. 

All  .. 
l.OOO 

All  .. 


4.0 


5,000 


6.0 


"isrooo' 


"7.0 


"6,'66o  .. 


No. 

Yes. 

u  50    No. 
No. 

No. 

....  No. 

No. 

100    No. 

No. 

Yes. 

...  Yes. 
10    No. 

No. 

No. 

....  No. 

■      ...  No. 

25    Yes. 


25 


No. 

No. 


..  No. 
..  Y*v« 
'25    No. 


.  A  stwcul  tax  o«  financial  mstitalioos  is  levied  in  all  SUtes,  and  is  based  either  on  net  income 
^r»nl^l!^b'lwr:htV•^°Inr.'^l'dr^^^^^  of  Federal  income  taxes,  limits  such  de- 
d-ltoe  to  tVxWpiid  on  that  part^incom    subiect  to  its  own  income  tax 

'1*F?i';2fal*'^Sr!?;^X'fban'ba^ra^'al.rd'f, '?:,.*-  o«set  tor  personal  property 

;r?H':;:;^W8'rSnro?n:t^!s.Ji,3 

surplus,  and  indebl««ness. 
•  Each  corporatioa  filing  return  pays  additional  JIO. 
'  Baaed  on  adiustad  gross  I  ncome. 

'  S^p^r^nJ'ii.'rt.x  is  imposed  on  tauble  Income  in  excess  of  C5,000. 

»  Domestic  corporations  dwJuct  trancte*  taxea '"  •««"^",*',^-_„„„.  ,,>  ,,  .,,  ji  ooo  of  value 


Jan.  U  1372  The  basic  rate  and  the  surtax  are  increased  10  percent  from  Jan.  1. 1961  to  Dec.  n. 

''?Foc  taxable  years  ending  on  cr  alter  Feb.  28, 1971,  the  rate  is  5H  percwt. 
u  iio  lor  small  business  corporations. 
i«  EBertive  tor  profits  earned  since  Jan.  1,  I'/U. 
c  All  corporations  pay  addition'l  tax  on  net  worth 
II  Altirnativemethoflsot  computation  are  used  if  lax  yield  is  greater.  ,k.  <;i,to 

1970  election. 
Source:  Commerce  Clearing  House. 


STATE  GENERAL  SALES  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  STATE '-SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS  1939-70' 


iln  thousands  of  ddlaril 


SUt* 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1969 


1970 


State 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1969 


Total 451,213      899,051  1,670.028 

AUbama 5^21        18,265  32,662 

*'"o^- 3.571 9;672 ViAK 

l,^^t 4  937        13  349  23.116 

^X"i.V.-.::.-       88.365      178693  321.560 

Colorado 8.455        15,582  25.901 

Connecticul -•--  ",689 

Delaware.    '♦'  '^ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


4.301,997    12.443,224      14,127,082 


89,109 

■  64. 164 

54,  571 

714,991 

50,205 

77,293 


197.  364 

147  467 
103,697 
1,684,261 
122.834 
174.141 


212.  383 

■"'173,'739 

108.719 

1.756.935 

137.768 

258.659 


n     J                                                                 23.516         171,335  573,779 

nof'^a ■               146  277  307,997 

Geo'r» - 62  067  137,067 

Hawaii 38,429 

!?»''• irKOfi'  167378 i66"95i 374,949  989,569 

ir^r:::::::::  ||  |: |     as;55o     189.70  349420 

r,as :::::::::::   V»    2!:f4?      ^5;i?J      73;349  .37.366 

!!S*Sni::::::::::"'''8;248"  "12:939 45:063-- 88:489"  misn 

I 


1970 


658. 197 
335,807 
162,688 

41,679 
,008,182 
380,739 
223,464 
145,371 
267,688 

166,485 
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S,3„         1939     1946      1950      I960  1969 1970  | 

"                                      27,318  70,382  83. 240  i 

Miine-^ 28"378'    74.093  162,405  236.843 

Maryland... - -    "•'  158,276  168,443 

tJ%r^;::-:---5i:838--ii8:7b3"-"--204:864-"--"363:22r  794,76.  828,491 

Minnesota. «'5ofi""i7'oi7 '24'546""      71,792  173.520  227,930 

Mississippi |.^       J^'"i             „;084          118,934  295,669  344.799 

Missouri -c^wo       ■«,»  

Montana 70,361  74,883 

Nebraska ~ ilW"  U,224  54,710 

Nevada.- ^  

New  Hampshire - 254  90Z  355.613 

New  Jarsey --— j-™ j^-jj^ 40,"948"  82.  747  85,  709 

New  Mexico 3,440         9,MU           i',Jo»           ■«'.=«•  ^^  ^^  1012,036 

NlwVork     in'^     '"?6"655 41848'         87.978  239.596  254.461 

SK':::::  '2:75^     6:32!      il:563     .5,876  35,631  42,926 


SUte 


1939 


1946 


1950 


I960 


1968 


1970 


Ohio  ...      47,864        73  861 

Oklahoma: U,  782       23.978 

Oregon — , --- 

Pennsyvania.    - * 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 4,151 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 3,7» 

Vermont ... 

Virginia 

Washington' 20.332 

WestVirgima' 17.349 

Wisconsin -  -  -  - 

Wyomiiv 1853         3.061 


133,016 
34,839 


265.  201 
56,184 


620. 677 
87,033 


658,759 
93.821 


5,799 


5,867 


8,388 


66,838 
38, 125 


17,048 
42,507 

ifoii" 


104,  771 
51,911 


330, 419 
24,688 

67,705 

15.748 

104,923 

""28:692" 


261.534 

85.039 


7.H2 


12.272 


891.223 
72,493 

137.798 
34,  691 

228,  914 

440,  571 
65,199 

185:264' 
532.263 
157,117 
116.821 
29.478 


948,357 

78,324 

192,552 

47,736 

241,151 

502.  S61 

9&9K 

17.065 

210,045 

546,236 

181,710 

272.614 

30,967 


1  Includes  use  tax  collections.  For  information  on  sales  taxes,  see  table  146. 
n^i.inr    WOareDrellminary   1  39  no!  strictly  comparable  to  other  years. 
'  mX  businessCpation  taxes  lo.  Washii^ton  and  West  Virginia,  and  gross  income  tax 


collections  tor  Indiana  Figures  listed  tor  1960  and  earlier  years  lor  Indiana  refer  to  gross  income 

tax  collections  only. 
Source   Department  o(  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census 


STATE  INDIVIDUAL  NET  INCOME  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  STATE-SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS  1939-70 

(In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


State 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1969 


1970 


SUU 


1939 


1946 


1950 


1960 


1968 


1970 


Total         ..-.-    196.044      389,139      724,435      2,209,294  7,527,498  9,182,862; 

Alabama — i:^ir"3-:35^-n4T314      '    27,360  74,9C5  |C81  j 

^^-,  =  ""- i i:84, 2:|«"    10:000  52,765  64,  .74  I 

^'^'"'-'\- 20  672   44  946   60  500    245,797  1.086,919  1.150,604  1 

^Si  ::::::::::  ^;36i     3:630'    n.w     34,542  103,474  129,097, 

Connecticut' ----. ^-^^ j-jjj 26,"393  6i,"4»"  68:486 

?«'*';• 2  280          6  874        10  884            36  442  139,165  184.943  1 

Geoigia 2.i»J         6,8/»        iu.o«           ^^  ^^^  ^^^  io5.C19i 

E".-.:::::::::::: 520 3,-i2o"-"5.374'     20.195  38,^76  ^36.6162, 

Illinois - i8i,'45i"  216:384 

I""''"' rigi 6"345'"""i5."8i2" 36,"67i'  106.866  112.746 

'°*!-- i'325          5499          8313            24  OOC  72.423  78  423 

t'"5as    -...        l.^S         3,4|3         6.1^  gp  j2i,423 

^"'^"'^^y iSi          ssii      4   8:768            12500  44,516  47.993 

Louisiana 2,i44         d,  i»«     '  lo,  loo           it.  jv~  18,885 

U'i"'-; 570 6"572"   "'i8'267 85,010  313,433  413:366 

Maryland..      570         6,S^        li.a^           «  «.u  ^^^  ^^ 

Massachusetts 1»,8«       iu,Jos       ■«,/»         wi,it«  390177  415  345 

Michigan 


8,097 
861 

^435 


74S 


Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Misaoun.„ 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampatalre*. 

New  Jersey ^-- 

New  Mexico 268 

New  York   105,888 

North  Carolina 2,757 

North  Dakota 275 

Oklahoma 2,4« 

Oregon 3,338 

Rhode  Island '. 


11,900 

2,540 

'15,223 

1,S<9 


37,  351 

4,487 

'25,239 

3,687 


83.328 

7.639 

37,659 

10,707 


631 


1.119 


1,581 


552 

147,737 

16,058 

1,614 

5,571 

14,487 


1,546 

262,  916 

24. 397 

3.697 

7.250 

23,460 


<7,10l 
756,364 
91,814 
4,796 
16.780 
94,641 


304.150 
36. 719 

118.229 
31.223 
36.628 
2.916 
14.514 
19,631 
L 151, 634 

239,644 
13,964 
47.818 

204,323 


South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee' 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


1,250 

(') 

1.386 

680 

562 

2,161 

1,311 

7,319 


5,852 

4 

1,757 

2,579 

1,041 

9,090 

22 

23,961 


10,232 


31,642 


84,370 


345,733 
U.162 

129.654 
38.671 
U,44< 
3,462 
17,643 
35,730 
!  506,435 

270,945 
15,379 
50,516 

213,053 
IS.  644 
95,396 


3,045 

4,111 

3,057 

23,993 

"45:667" 


5,218 
16,234 
11,373 
77,314 

'139:324" 


11,381 
50,887 
33, 976 

273.430 

30, 959 

461  876 


12.113 
61,335 
43,668 

282.  769 
40,061 

489,944 


1  Data  for  1970  are  preliminary;  1939  not  strictly  comparable  to  other  years 

I  Includes  corporation  income  taxes  except  on  tmancial  institutions.  

3  rConnecticut  only  income  from  capital  gams  is  taxed ;  in  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire  tne 

tax  is  restS  to  income  from  interest  and  dividends:  and  in  Rhode  Island  the  income  from 

dividends,  interest,  and  capital  gains  is  taxed. 


<  Incluaes  corporation  income  taxes. 

■  Incluoed  with  corporation  income  taxes  in  tal)le  143. 

Source;  Department  ol  Comnwrce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


STATE  INOIVIOUAL'JNCOME  TAX  RATES  AND  RELATED  DATA,  AS  OF  SEPT    1,  1970 


Lowest  bracket 


Hifhest  bracket 


Maximum  personal  exemption  and  credit  tor 
dependents  > 


Stats 


Rate 
(percent) 


To  net 
ncome  ot 


Rate 

(percent) 


Income 
above 


Married 

or  head 

of  family 


Single 


Each 
depefident ' 


Optioflal 
tax  table  or 
standaro 
deduction 


FeOeial 
income  lax 
deductible ' 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona  • 

Arlsansas 

California  ' - 

Colorado.. 

Connecticut  • 

Delaware 

Georgia - 

Hawaii 

IMm< 

Illinois — 

Indiana — 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  ' 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana  " _ 

Nebraska ... 

New  Hampshire  •  «• 

New  Jersey  » 

New  Mexico'... 

New  York 

North  Carolina ... 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island' 


1.5 

(«) 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1.5 

1 

0  2.25 

"2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

.75 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

■•4 

2.6 

L5 

3 

1 

2 

CO 

4.25 

2 

1 

12 

3 

"1 

1 

4 

10 


Jl  000                 5                   »,  000  $3, 000 

(i)                 (•)                       (♦)  W 

1,006                 8                     6,060  2,000 

3  000                  5                   25,000  '35 

2'  000                10                   14. 000  '  50 

1000                (•)                     10,000  '1,506 

1  All                 200 

1  000 "  11                  100,000  1^,200 

I'OOO                 6                   10.000  3,000 

■500                U                   30,000  1,250 

1000              "9                     6,000  1,250 

AM  2000 

M        I'  2.o«e 

1,000 5."25 9,000  'M 

2  000              6.5                     7,000  1.200 

3  000                   6                      8,000  »40 

iz      \      M  "'^ 

1:000                  5                     3,000  ^1,^ 

Ai  "■" :"."".".".::::  2.400 

500 it                    20,000  '38 

5,000                  4                     5,080  6000 

1000                  4                  19.000  2,400 

1,000                11                   35  000  1,200 

a     ^       '^.  1% 

1,000  ""  14 23,000  '1,200 

500                (")                100.000  1,250 

IMO               "14                  23,000  '1,250 

Z'OOO                   7                  10,000  2.000 

3:000              »  U                  15.000  1,500 

1500                   6                   7,500  2,000 

500           (")            5.000  i.ao 

•All  <") 


1 


$1,500.00 

0) 

1  000.00 

'  17.  50 

<  25. 00 

'750.00 

100.00 

600.00 

500.00 

625.00 

625.00 

1.000.  00 

1,000.00 

«  15.00 

600.00 

«20.00 

1'  2,508.00 

1,000.00 

800.00 

u  2.  000. 00 


J300 
(') 
600 
«6 
<  8 

•  750 


Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No.. 
Yes.. 


Wittritotding 

of  salaries 
a  no  wages 


Yes. 
Y«. 
Yea. 

YCL 

Yta,' 
Yes. 


200.08 

•19.00 

(,000.00 

1,200.00 

600.00 

600.00 

> 600.  00 
625.00 

'625.00 

1,080.00 
600.00 

1.000.00 
625.00 
(») 


600 

600 

625 

525 

1,000 

500 

«  10 

600 

'  20 

"  400 

1.000 

800 

i'60G 

1,200 

'19 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes.  Yes" 

Yes...  Yes" 


Yes" Yti. 

No -.  Yea, 

No ¥•*. 

Yes Ye*. 

No Ve*. 

No Yei. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes. 

Y«i. 


400 
600 
C) 


•  600 

625 

'625 

500 
600 
500 
62S 


Yes. 

Y**.... 

Yea.... 

No 

No 

Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Y*s... 
No..  . 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Y»»... 


No.. 

No... 

Na 

Ne... 

Ne... 

Y*».. 

No... 
.  Yes.. 
.  Yes.. 
.  No.. 
.  No.., 
.  N*.. 
.  No.. 
.  No„ 
.  No.. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes.. 


,  T«K, 

,  Ym. 

Yea. 

.  Y«. 

.   Y«L 

.  Y«. 

.  Yn. 
.  YeiL 
.  Ye«L 
.  Yea. 

.  N*. 
.  Ye*.' 
.  Ye*. 
.  Ye*. 
.  Yti. 
.  y*K> 
Y«s. 


Y*» Y**. 
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Lowast  bracket 

Highest  bracket 

Mixirmim  penonai  exemption  and  credit  for 

dependents' 

Optional 
tax  table  or 
standard 
deduction 

1 

Federal 
income  tax 
deductible ' 

state 

Rate 
(percent) 

To  net 
income  of 

Rate 
(percent) 

Income 
above 

Married 

or  head 

of  family 

Single 

Each 
dependent' 

Withholding 
of  salaries 
and  wages 

Sou*  Carolina 

2 
6 
2 

(») 
2 

1.6S 
2.7 
a2 

.2,000 

•  411 

7 

$10,000 

11.600 

}«00.00 

.800 

Yes 

.  Yesii 

-  Yea. 

TenniuMi 

Ut»»i 

Vermont" 

VlnlBla 

WWVirilnia 

1,000  " 

(») 

3,000 
2,000 
1.000 
1,000 

6.5 

(") 

5 

(») 

10 

5.000 
(») 

b.OOO 

200.000 

14,000 

25,000 

1.200 
1,200 
2,000 
1,200 
•20 
2,000 

600.00 
600.00 

1,000.00 
600.00 
•10.00 

1.000.00 

600 

600 
300 

600 
•10 
500 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes - 

.  Yes , 

.  No , 

.  No , 

.   No L 

.  No 

..   No 

-  Yet. 

-  Ye«. 
.  Yes. 
.  Ye*. 

-  Yet. 
.  Yes. 

Oistrieto«Colum*Ha..- 

I  Oo«  not  include  exemptions  or  credits  granted  tor  age  or  blindness  to  offset  sales  or  prop- 
erty taxes  paid,  or  for  any  other  spocial  purpose.  For  information  on  sales  tax  credits,  see  lable 

'*»  In  some  States  "heads  of  familiw'   are  taxed  at  slightly  different  rates.  A  taxpayer  with  head 
of  family  status  is  generally  disallowed  deductions  for  dependents 

J  In  general   each  State  whKh  permits  the  deduction  of  Federal  ,ncome  taxes  hmits  such  de- 
ductions to  laxes  paid  on  that  pari  of  income  subject  to  ts  own  income  tax. 
<  Rate  of  16  percent  of  Federal  tax  payable  upon  net  income  derived  from  sources  n  Alaska 
!  Community  property  State  m  which  in  general  H  of  the  community  income  is  taxable  to  each 

I  <  "?  Amount  deducted  n  iieu  of  exemption,  except  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  where  credits  of 

I  J25  tor  married  couple  or  heed  of  household  and  $10  for  sin?ie  taxpayer  are  in  effect. 

'  Withholding  on  nonresidents  only  .  ,  .  . 

I  $525  ptus  8  percent  of  excess  o«  $10,000.  In  addition,  there  is  a  surtax  of  2  percent  on  ,ncome 
m  excess  of  $5  000  received  as  dividends  and  interest.  A  credit  equal  to  4  percent  of  net  taxable 
income  IS  altovied  on  the  1st  $9,000  of  net  taxable  income  .„.,„„,,„ 

1  Tax  limited  to  interest  and  dividend  and/or  capital  gains  income.  The  Connecticut  tax  applies 
only  to  capital  gains  income.  Those  of  New  Hampshire  and  Tennessee  apply  to  mcome  in  the  form 
of  interest  and  divtdonds  onty.  Rhode  Island's  tax  applies  to  interest  and  dividends  and  net  capi- 

»  An  additional  exemption  of  $300  is  allowed  heads  of  households  ..  .  ^      i  „  .... 

1  Deductions  limited  in  Delaware,  Kansas  and  Kentucky.  In  South  Carolina,  deduction  limited 

"u  An'alternative  tax  is  permitted  on  capita-  gams.  A  taxpayer  may  deduct  50  percent  of  capital 
CTins  and  pay  an  additions:  tax  of  4  percent  o<  such  gains. 

u  An  additional  $10  is  paid  by  every  taxpayer  or  taxpaying  unit  except  persons  who  are  blind 
or  reooients  of  public  assistance.  ,       ,         ., 

"  For  loint  returns,  each  spouse  may  subtract  the  lesser  ot  $1,000  or  the  adiusted  gros:  income 
of  each,  but  not  less  than  $500  apiece.  ,      ,   .     , 

B  Personal  exemptions  are  deductible  from  the  2  percent  bracket  only. 


»  On  income  from  professions,  employments,  trade  or  business.  Rate  is  2  percent  on  income 

from  annuities  and  8  percent  on  interest  dividends,  and  capital  gains  from  sales  ot  intangibles, 
t-xemplians  lifted  apply  to  earned  income.  There  is  also  a  $2,000  exemption  applicable  to  interest, 
dividends,  annuities,  and  capita,  gains  if  income  from  al,  sources  does  not  exceed  $2,000  lor  an 
individual  yi  $2,600  for  a  couple. 

I'  Graduated  tax  credit  on  all  brackets  except  1st  up  to  $135  on  income  over  $9,000.  The  entire 
•axable  amount  of  each  net  income  shall  be  computed  at  only  the  1  rate  v*herein  the  income  tails. 

1'  A  surcharge  on  personal  income  tax  of  10  percent  is  levied  in  Montana,  and  ot  15  percent  in 
Vermont 

i»  The  rate  is  13  percent  ot  adjusted  Federal  income  tax  liability.  For  nonresidents,  this  sppnes 
only  to  Federal  liability  ittnbutable  to  Nebraska  sources.  Rate  will  be  10  percert  tor  1971 

»  Tax  applies  to  commuters  only.  The  New  Hampshire  rate  is  4  percent  on  New  Hampshire- 
derived  ncome  less  $2,000.  The  New  Jersey  tax  applies  to  income  of  New  Jersey  residents  from 
New  fork  sources  and  incorie  of  New  York  residen's  from  New  Jersey  sources. 

»  $7,755  plus  9  percent  otthe  excess  of  net  income  over  $100,000. 

"  Income  of  unincorporated  businesses  is  taxed  at  5'^  percent  in  New  YorK  and  6  percent  in 
District  of  Colombia. 

^  An  additional  1  percent  tax  is  imposed  on  net  .ncome  derived  from  a  bus.ness,  trade,  or  pro- 
tession  other  than  as  an  employee 

■<  $345  plus  10  percent  of  excess  over  $5,000. 

"  Exemption  determined  by  mu  tiplymE  $2,000  times  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  interest 
and  dividend  income  and  w.iose  denominator  is  Federal  adjusted  gross  , ncome. 

K25  percen-  of  Federal  income  tax  liability  attributable  to  Vermont  sources,  plus  15  percent 
surcharge. 

"  $12,90/  plus  7.6  percent  of  the  excess  of  taxable  income  over  $200,000. 

3  $1,770  plus  10  percent  of  excess  over  $25,000. 

Source:  Commerce  Clearing  House. 


STATE  PROKRTY  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  STATE 
ISelected  fiscal  years  193»-70,i  ii  thousands) 


1939 


1956 


I960 


1969 


SUte 


ToUl 


General 


Total 


General 


Total 


General 


ToUl 


General 


Total. 


$251,046 


$179,  S81 


$467, 4<9 


1203.011 


$607,399 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware' 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  

Maine..  

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouii 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

Now  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  DakoU... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island.   . 

South  Carolina.. 

South  OakoU... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin...... 

Wyoming. ._... 


5,273 


5,273 


10.631 


10,631 


2,938 

3.437 

11.188 

5,228 

1,918 


2,938 
3,437 
1 
5,228 
1,742 


2.074 
5,003 
1,501 
570 
7.279 
7,855 
4,852 
6,334 
7,250 
5,082 
6,662 
18.029 
10,418 
13, 792 
2,437 
5.795 
2,005 
5,518 
1,371 
2,316 
26,643 
1,338 
1.638 
2,450 
2,060 
6,527 
85 

"12,188": 

10 

1.515 

1,417 

1,255 

17.394 

3.326 

641 

4,080 

5.285 

1.493 

14,101 

705 


2,074 

5,003 

1.501 

570 

6,188 

7,855 

4,852 

6.334 

7.250 

5,082 

5,662 

18,029 

1.725 

13,792 

2,437 

5.795 

2,005 

5,518 

1,371 

2,137 

11,328 

1.838 

1,638 

32 

2,060 

4 

85 


10 

293 
1.417 

1,255 

17,394 

3,326 

22 


5,285 

1,493 

6,627 

705 


14.794 

318 

101,510  . 

10. 774 

12  .. 

699 

9,417 

881 

2,410 

615 

15.083 

138  . 

13,412 

13,887 

11,094 

1,083 

7,498 

153  . 
39,497  . 
15,949 
3,352 
9.880 
4,434 
24,182 
2.416 
2,064 
3,023  . 
6,045 
2,727 
8,071  . 
2,708 
27.594 
'1 
21  . 
1,526  . 

-- j-y^Y 

747 

M6 

30.522 

5,174 

351 
10.620 
21,715 

271 

22,612 

6,310 


12,839 
78 


9,702 


699 
168 

881 
2,384 

a 

9.658 


12,911 

11,094 
1,081 
7,449 


15,764 
3,352 
4,434 
4,434 

23, 371 
2,416 
2,060 


6,045 
2.727 


2.853 
3,620 


13.220 
>542 

28.470 

321 

125.459 

10,646 

12 

1,842 

18,829 
1,275 
2,572 
918 
9,967 
3,641 
7,949 

17,080 

14,880 
1,650 

12,101 
270 

51, 170 

22,  518 
4.448 

11,224 
6,247 

23,173 
1,841 
2,366 
2,700 
8,234 
3,474 
11,155 
3.220 
46,691 


144 

1,275 
2,546 
J2 
2,784 
3,448 
6,653 
1,193 
14,880 


20, 828 
4,448 
5,088 
6,247 

25,893 
1,841 


8,234 
3.474 


3.172 
12.086 


?82 

27,2^4 

3,146 

448 

2,061 

20, 624 

7,300 

9,461 

24,  831 

27,074 

3,668 

27,061 

369 

76,  220 

4,602 

3,870 

3.022 

7,578 

1,672 

3,910 

3,044 

41,900 

12.  064 

10.032 

24,317 

1,348 

59,045 


411 

24 

1,092 
7,186 
8,381 
2.044 

27.074 
3. 074 

26,933 


479 

3 

870 

3 

0?? 

7 

578 

5 

12 

064 

10 

032 

889 
4,609 


"  *  ■    1,"2"7"2 
635 

■16 

30,522 

5,174 

26 

5,'722' 

271 
2.792 
6,105 


21  . 
1.656  . 

"1.042"' 

3 

■9 

37.587 

8,087 

339 

13,170 

34,017 

390 

30,423 

6,750 


1.642 

3 

9 

37.587 

8.087 


404 
2,425 

"i;"526' 


9,305 
390 


6.576 


63, 974 

12,324 

278 

11,903 

104.915 

400 

61,322 

10, 987 


63,974 

12, 324 

36 


54,959 

400 

5^781 

10,  336 


I  Data  '01  1970  total  ate  prelim, nary:  1939  not  strictly  comparable  to  other  years  '  Deb  led  data  not  available. 

'  Back  .axes  only.  ,      „    ,        ,.    ,  ,.  j  j  .„n..  h„  «..  5:i,».       Source;  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 

1  Foi  years  1956  and  i960  tax  was  co«ecled  locally  lor  schools  operated  directly  by  the  Slate  "  *"       v 

Boaid  01  Education. 


1970 
total 


$231,497  $981,329  $341,868         $1,090,448 


13.220 

21,548 

21.308 

22,853 

25.250 
68 

60,130 

730 

220. 832 

53, 452 
87 

67,822 

870 

233,480 

9.318 

1,458 

464 

i 

1,115 

303 
33, 6» 
3,123 
75(1 
2,502 
22,780 
4.063 
10,353 
26, 577 
26,935 
3,767 
34.119 
349 
83,032 
5,810 
3,917 
2,815 
8,090 
2,006 
4,336 
3,485 
49. 755 
13,712 
12.350 
23.6(0 
1,4M 
58.563 


2.881 
32.009 

"■i;6&5 


64.063 
14,835 

225 

12,599 

113.061 

250 
72. 317 
10,752 
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TOTAL  STATE  EXPENDITURES  INCLUDING  PAYMENTS  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNI«tNTS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

II  n  milllonsi 


State 


Total 


Education 


Highways 


Public 
welfare 


Health  Financial 

and  Natural  adminis- 

hospitals  resources  tretion  ' 


Insurance 
trust ' 


Liquor 
stores 


Othei 


Tot- ^""»-' 

Alehama '285  1 

Alwi^ 693.4 

Anzona 575  j 

Arkansas  9,633.3 

Calitornia ''^Jj  5 

Colorado... 1,0«2!9 

Connecticut ; '■  Jjj  j 

M«*»'« ::  1,846:8 

Florida j  ^j^^ 

Georgia '534  3 

Hiweu..-- 258.2 

111*''* 3,205.9 

lllinot* tsi':' 

Indiana "  j  qjj  g 

Iw" 670!0 

KanMs J  208.4 

Kentucky.  1  493  0 

Louisiana  •  34q'q 

"""*. 1.284'.8 

tflaryland - ,  „,<>  t 

Massachusetts ,  sS? 

Michigan 1   1W9 

Minnesota  779  2 

Mississippi ,  ^1, 

Missouri     987  3 

Montana  iSc, 

Nebraska f^\ 

Nevada iS-J 

New  Hampshire ,  ""•' 

New  Jersey '1781 

New  M'xico - .  V-Vi 

New  York \\r>\ 

North  Carolina... 7iS  1 

1^'''^°'' 3,153:0 

Ohio ad?  0 

Oklahoma J"-X 

Oregon ,  "''^ 

Pennsylvania 111  c 

Rhode  Island -  ?''■  J 

South  Carolina l^V'  % 

South  Dakota. ,  "=-g 

Tennessee i'  iiJ  , 

Texas.. ^■\°;\ 

utau....- y^i 

Vermont ,  "^l 

Virginia ■*»*•* 

Washington ■7^01 

West  Virginia ,  iS-; 

Wisconsin '•  'f:-% 

Wyoming '"•* 


$27,152.1         $12,518.0         $10,866.1 


$4,  703. 2 


$2,  095.  9 


$1,513,6 


495.6 

88.3 
333.1 
222.5 
2,660.0 
326.8 
310.3 
131.1 
959.4 
673.9 
209.8 
82.5 
1.166.3 
740.9 
452.3 
279.3 
444.2 
550.7 
104.3 
436.0 
430.0 
1.514.1 
590.8 
313.4 
500.2 
92.5 
152.0 
76.8 
63.9 
574.5 
240.7 
3. 045. 0 
768.8 
93.3 
%3.0 
353.5 
281.0 
495.2 
123.2 
361.0 
81.2 
467.7 
1,356.4 
226.4 
76.9 
606.0 
691.1 
266.3 
621.1 
60.9 


1, 


219.2 
63.2 
128.2 
138.6 
,21'. 9 
128.1 
189.5 
34.9 
262.6 
174.2 
56.0 
61.3 
693.7 
333.5 
222.7 
131.7 
321.6 
238.7 
66.1 
208.3 
228.2 
466.5 
278.4 
130.8 
253.2 
78.1 
90.9 
49.3 
54.0 
445.3 
80.5 
888.6 
277.9 
52.6 
729.6 
190.8 
152.3 
882.4 
65.1 
U2.3 
67.8 
253.8 
571.6 
85  5 
61.7 
330.9 
275.3 
181.7 
253.1 
67.9 


154.2 

11.3 
40.2 
87.8 
132.8 
115.5 
165.9 
24.4 
152.5 
206.4 
35.9 
22.8 
504.5 
71.4 
116.0 
89.6 
164.0 
250.2 
43.3 
183.4 
586.4 
448.7 
149.9 
82.3 
233.5 
23.3 
49.5 
18.4 
18.6 
219.4 
57.0 
,878.C 
119.5 
25.6 
337.5 
224.6 
77.5 
510.4 
73.5 
52.7 
24.4 
117.9 
376.6 
40.6 
28.5 
64.6 
195.3 
74.2 
197.7 
7.2 


61.6 

8.5 
17.5 
35.7 
378.7 
56.6 
104.5 
20.6 
118.4 
102.5 
28.6 
11.6 
260.6 
104.5 
53.0 
51.4 
54.0 
111.2 
19.5 
116.7 
158.0 
228.2 
96.2 
38.7 
105.7 
12.1 
33.3 
6.8 
16.6 
130.4 
17.0 
790.8 
106.8 
12.2 
147.6 
52.7 
38.8 
271.1 
32.2 
59.8 
9.2 
69.3 
166.7 
18.8 
10.1 
127.2 
71.1 
36.8 
101.2 
7.0 


26.1 
11.4 
15.7 
18.9 
474.1 
23.8 
31.9 
6.5 
87.5 
52.6 
20.1 
18.2 
66.2 
33.3 
31.8 
22.3 
38.7 
41.6 
17.1 
27.9 
?6.0 
58.6 
40.1 
24.1 
38.7 
14.0 
23.3 
8.2 
7.7 
37.9 
14.8 
118.7 
42.0 
11.2 
62.0 
27.3 
41.1 
96.6 
8.2 
19.1 
12.3 
32.8 
80.9 
12.8 
9.1 
42.8 
55.7 
26.2 
53.2 
10.8 


16.4 
11.6 
13.6 
11.7 
179.2 
19.1 
47.5 
9.0 
44.5 
27.0 
19.0 
6.9 
66.4 
23.5 
17.4 
14.4 
26.5 
22.1 
8.5 
38.5 
50.7 
58.9 
27.8 
9.4 
26.9 
7.2 
7.8 
9.2 
6.4 
48.9 
12.9 
193.6 
34.2 
5.3 
44.5 
19.2 
24.9 
69.2 
13.1 
13.7 
4.4 
19.9 
412 
9.2 
7.2 
34.3 
34.0 
14.2 
36.5 
4.4 


$4,911.3  $1,292.6  $9,155.4 

40.8                   61.0  92.5 

9.5 M-4 

43.6 101.4 

23.7 37.0 

1,072.3 1.M4.4 

37.6 5tO 

92.7 lejl 

7.0 *••* 

73.4       ..." 14«.5 

42.4.:.:.: laj 

29.4 135.5 

12.9                 13.9  2I.« 

197.9 250.4 

68.0 l«ff 

33.8                 <•.&  105.5 

26.1  55.2 

46.1  H5.3 

75.7  202.9 

25.7                  24.0  31.6 

59.3 21<  ' 

169.7 400.6 

183.0  213.2  385.6 

53.6.-       216.3 

19.3                 36.8  126.5 

57.0 8S.2 

19.1                  18.3  22.7 

9.5 29.5 

25.4 32.2 

7.0                 41.9  22^ 

313.1  235.9 

18.9              36.5 

583.6:: 1.530.0 

52.3 150-8 

10.7             48.* 

384.8"'           209.5  274.5 

31.0  83.8 

65.0                   48.6  101.8 

325.6                282. 4  374.0 

44.7      51.7 

SaO  .  :     132.2 

4.4.:.:::: 21.8 

43.8  .-  107.9 

1116::::::.: I'e.o 

20. 5                   18. 4  25. 3 

7.2                   19.4  23.7 

30.9  123.8  124.4 
138.8                  91.2  157.8 

50. 5                  33. 1  56. 5 

71.7 446.5 

5.9                   9.6  18.2 


;  K^efpryme'f  ?o  ^nef^irsTording  withdrawal,  of  refrenven,  contributions)  of 
emiS^ee  reurement,  unemployment  compensation,  workmen  s  compensation,  and  disability 
benefit  soaal  insurance  programs. 


!  Principally  police  protection,  correction,  interest,  employment  security    administratin* 
intergovernmental  payments  to  local  governments  not  elsewhere  classified. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 


and 


TOTAL  LOCAL  REVENUE  BY  SOURCE  AND  STATE-f  ISCAL  YEAR  1967 


|ln  millions  of  doliarsl 


From  own  sources 


General  revenue 
Tixes' 


State 


ToUl 


Total  own 
sources 


Total 

general 


Total         Property 


Sales  and 

gross 

receipts 


Individual 
income 


Charges 

Licenses    and  miscel- 

and  other  laneous 


Utility  and 

liQuor 

stores' 


InteriDvernmental 


Insurance 
trust 


From  From 

States  Federal 


Total 64.606  44. 418 

Alabama 786  477 

Alaska 83  55 

Arizona 559  3W 

Arkansas.. „  345  209 

California 9.397  6.448 

Colorado TM  a« 

Connecticut fW  °t? 

Delaware 152  80 

FVirida 1,839  1.372 

Georgia 1,112  ™ 

Hawaii 150  14 

Idaho 178  ^  122 

llhnois....-.; 3.352  2,628 

Indiana 1.435  1.014 

Iowa 835  664 

Kansas. 757  549 

Kentucky 605  380 

Louisiana 849  469 

Maine 188  143 

Maryland 1,194  ,  758 

Massachusetts 2.002  1.430 

Michigan 2.887  1.862 

Minnesota 1,372  932 

Mississippi 483  283 

Missouri.. 1,172  895 

Montana 192  155 

Nebraska 604  520 

Nevada 181  29 

New  Hampshire 151  '31 


38,046 


29, 074 


368 

44 

296 

179 

i,  509 

440 

594 

69 

1.140 
591 
103 
111 

2,218 
893 
603 
475 
330 
400 
135 
575 

1,223 

1,623 
788 
249 
777 
148 
337 
121 
126 


194 

28 

225 

109 

4,300 

342 

514 

37 

746 

357 

80 

77 

1,799 

700 

456 

362 

208 

268 

121 

531 

1,051 

1,184 

596 

153 

584 

120 

253 

79 

HI 


25, 188     1,956 916_ 

^100  58        T" 

21        5 

195       26  

102        2 

3,811       384  

310        27  

511  - 

35       0) 

631       77  

319       16  

61        8 

75       (') 

1,586       129  

697       (») 

460       (•) 

352        4  

159  1       39 

177       66  

120       C) --- 

462  12       34 

1,039  .-- 

1, 109  (•)       61 

582        5 

124       15 

484  30       39 

114 - 

237        2 

64        1 

109  


1,016 


8,971 


5,442 


932 


18,434 


1,753 


34 

1 

5 

5 

105 

5 

3 

2 

39 

22 

11 

2 

84 

3 

6 

6 

9 

25 

1 

23 

12 

14 

9 

14 

30 

6 

14 

14 

1 


173 
16 
71 
70 
1,209 
98 
80 
32 
393 
234 
22 
35 
419 
193 
137 
114 
121 
131 
14 
144 
173 
439 
192 
95 
193 
28 
84 
43 
16 


107 

11 

80 

30 

739 

69 

29 

11 

218 

106 

11  . 

11 

322 

120 

57 

71 

48 

83 

7 

62 

156 

184 

132 

34 

107 

6 

179 

8 

4 


3 

m 

4 

^) 

20i 

7 

7 

(») 

14 

9 


1 
3 
2 
2 
8 

?? 
51 
54 
12 

11 
(») 

3 


(•) 


284 
25 
159 
123 
,779 
199 
132 
68 
413 
374 
30 
52 
635 
400 
158 
188 
193 
358 
39 
404 
518 
968 
423 
190 
248 
33 
73 
45 
IS 


2« 

3 

20 

13 

170 

19 

34 

4 

54 

32 

6 

4 

89 

20 

12 

19 

32 

22 

7 

33 

53 

57 

17 

10 

29 

4 

11 

6 

5 


|4 
I 
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TOTAL  LOCAL  REVENUE  BY  SOORCE  AMD  STATE— fl$CAL  YEAR  i967— ConMmiwI 
[In  millioflt  o(  dollin] 


Fnin  own  wurcti 


Ginaril 


TtM>i 


Stat) 


Total 


Total  own 
wurcat 


ToUl 
general 


Total       Property 


Sales  and 

grois 

receipts 


IndivHiual 
•me 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NawYorV 

Nartk  Carolina 

Nirth  Dakota 

OMe 

OliMiema 

Orao« 

Pennsylvania 

RttedelsUnd 

SoMrti  Carolina 

Sootk  Dakota 

Tennataaa 

Tea* 

Utah 

Vermont    

Vircmia 

Waalunitan 

WtalVlrvnta 

Wiacensin 

Wyomini 

Diatrict  ol  Columbia . 


2,156 

234 

9,7M 

2,877 

»e 

656 
2,  SSI 

201 

446 

!« 
1,103 
2.71t 

2M 
93 

992 
1.204 

306 
l.4<3 

lU 


1,705 
130 

6,287 
6S5 
130 

2.143 
390 
463 

2.034 
1S3 
240 
163 
760 

1.961 
179 
69 
640 
802 
181 
858 
83 
341 


1,637 

1.406 

110 

66 

5.359 

4,367 

448 

289 

122 

92 

1.947 

1.454 

331 

228 

416 

309 

1,874 

1.473 

141 

123 

192 

115 

143 

121 

476 

306 

1,626 

1,135 

156 

124 

62 

55 

558 

436 

553 

333 

171 

119 

765 

597 

77 

55 

314 

275 

1,276 

49 

3,311 

281  . 

89 

1,298 

207 

298 

1,087 

122 

107  . 

115 

240 

1.065 

112 

53 

311 

282 

106 

587 

51 

93 


97 

14 
656 


ncan 


Lic«ns«s 
and  other 


Charges     Utility  and 

and  miscel-  liquor 

laneous  stores' 


InteriDverninental 


Insurance 
trust 


From 
States 


From 
Federal 


329 


17 
4 

5 


119 


229 


2$ 
9 


76 

33 


2 
96 


64 


34 

4 

66 

8 

3 

37 

4 

6 

152 

2 

8 

6 

17 

46 

3 

2 

48 

17 

U 

10 

2 

21 


231 
44 

992 

IS9 

30 

493 

103 

107 

402 

17 

78 

22 

16S 

491 

32 

7 

123 

220 

52 

16S 

22 

40 


66 

21 

625 

206 

8 

191 

56 

44 

132 

10 

47 

20 

277 

320 

23 

7 

75 

239 

10 

71 

6 

8 


2 
1 

2 

3 

28 
3 

% 

15 

% 

10 


47 
22 

218 

31 

7 

69 
20 
2( 

104 

11 

13 

5 

35 

70 

10 

3 

47 
31 
ID 
12 
2 
146 


Minnesota  $54,700,000: 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


I  Exdades  unemployment  tan  cottections.  ,4  mi  c«n  iwi 

I  Indudes  revenue  of  liquor  stores  as  fotlo»'s;,Maryland  «3.600.000. 
Nortk  Carolma  J108300.000;  South  Dakota  t7,700.0OO.  SELECTED  FACTORS  AFFECTING  STATE  AhO  LOCAL  FINANCES 


Population ' 


Stale 


Total 
July  1, 

1969 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent 

urban 
in  1960 


Personal 

I  ncome 

calendar 

1969S 

(millions) 


Retail 

sales  > 

calendar 

1969 

(millions) 


Assessed 

valuation  ot 

property 

1966  < 


Motor 
vehicle 
registra- 
tion ■ 
calendar 
1969 


(millions)  (thousands) 


Public      Higher  education 
elementary   enrollmeat. fall  1969' 

Mileage  and  

instate      secondary  Total 

and  local  school  public  and 

systems'     enrollment       private 
calendar        fall  1969        (thou- 


1968  (thousands)        sands) 


Percent 
public 


Old  age 

assistance 

recipients, 

December 

1969 


Patients  in 

mental 

hospitals, 

Dec  31, 

19681 


Families 

receiving  aid 

to  dependent 

diiktree, 

December 

1968 


Total »».92l 


6«.9       $742,961       $347,808       J484.057         105.404     3,684.085  45.619        7,512  72.3     2.054,0(«         409.606       1.830.000 


Aiatwma ^.S^i 

Mtska     *"^ 

Arizona }-^ 

Camorma _ «».**3 

Colorado 2,100 

Connactleiit J.*? 


540 
6.354 

4.641 
794 
718 


Detawwa ...._.-■ — 

Flordia 

Gaorpa 

Hawaii 

Idaho - 

lllinoia II.  M7 

Indiana ?.11» 

Iowa 2. '8 

Kansas 2321 

Kentucky 3.232 

Lottisiana •  iXi 

Maine 9'| 

Maryland »•  jf* 

Massachusetts 5.46' 

Michigan \\^ 

MiniesoU 3."" 

Mississippi 2. 

Misaoari 4, 

Montana — 

Nebraska 


3.700 
360 
651 
694 
1,449 
4S7 

Naw  Hampshira ^17 

HawJersay '.IJ; 

NawMauco »» 

(York 18.321 


North  Carolina 
North  DakoU 

Oliio 

Oklahoma... 
Orefon 


205 

615 

10,740 

2,568 

_^ __.        2.032 

Pennsylvania  '''5?? 

Rhode  Island 9" 

Sauth  Carolina '•  "JJ 

South  Dakota ~| 

T"""*"^ n'u? 

1.045 
439 


Teus. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

iffashinftofl 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

DIatrictof  CoiuiBbia. 


669 
402 
819 
233 
320 
798 


54.8 
37.9 
74.5 
42.8 
86.4 
73.7 
78.3 
66.6 
73.9 
55.3 
76.5 
47.5 
80.7 
62.4 
53.0 
61.0 
44.5 
63.3 
51.3 
72.7 
83.6 
73.4 
62.2 
37.7 
66.6 
50.2 
54.3 
76.4 
58. 3 
88.6 
65.9 
85.4 
39.5 
35.2 
73.4 
62.9 
62.2 
71.6 
86.4 
41.2 
39.3 
52.3 
75.0 
74.9 
38.5 
55. 6 
68.1 
38.2 
63.8 
56.8 
100.0 


9.062 
1.272 
5.6a 
5.027 
83.070 
7,492 
13,  610 
2.167 
21.777 
14.108 
3,024 
2,051 
47.609 
18.891 
9,782 
8,197 
9.210 
10,413 
2,972 
15,416 
22, 623 
34,574 
13,350 
5.174 
16,086 
2.168 
5.278 
1,992 
2.491 
30.580 
2.876 
80,989 
15,045 
1,852 
40,587 
7,872 
7,244 
43,  243 
3,442 
6.947 
2,011 
11,197 
36,401 
3.129 
1,434 
15,  377 
13,046 
4,748 
15,  437 
1,103 
3.869 


4.572 
467 
2,962 
2,930 
37,992 
3.724 
5,580 
899 
12.499 
7.131 
1.261 
1.228 
21.086 
9,283 
5.435 
3.789 
4.488 
5.349 
1,588 
6,710 
10.171 
15.685 
6,532 
2,787 
8.158 
1,211 
2,779 
1,066 
1,310 
12.746 
1.489 
32. 397 
7,574 
1,095 
18,  247 
4,111 
3,751 
19,556 
1,504 
3.507 
1,132 
5,954 
18.569 
1.546 
817 
6,988 
6,181 
2.250 
7.326 
572 
1.746 


3.%2 
1.300 
2.239 
1.804 
42.  522 
4.232 
13.881 
1,730 
25.629 
5,938 
3.090 
894 
39.848 
9.493 
6,225 
4.953 
16.  320 
3.729 
3.048 
12.975 
14.501 
20. 488 
2.517 
1.528 
9,548 
824 
4,333 
1,477 
2,384 
28,429 
1,440 
51,161 
13.621 
693 
33.936 
3.049 
3.454 
17,336 
3,157 
1,037 
2,393 
4,942 
16.366 
1.541 
640 
9.834 
4,875 
4,915 
15,123 
1.168 
3,538 


1,860 
131 
1,024 
950 
11,601 
1,374 
1,677 
297 
3.895 
2.487 
375 
477 
5.162 
2.975 
1.754 
1.515 
1.713 
1,750 
496 
1.795 
2.426 
4,488 
2,144 
1,085 
2,313 
478 
929 
329 
377 
3,490 
611 
6,505 
2,717 
420 
5,875 
1,650 
1,335 
5.760 
470 
1,311 
418 
1.971 
6.506 
601 
215 
2,161 
2,106 
836 
2,075 
238 
254 


78.097 
6,850 
41.062 
78, 839 
158, 159 
81,517 
18,116 
4,847 
85,889 
98.241 
3,442 
54,758 
129,  419 
90,950 
112,349 
133,405 
69,909 
52,733 
21,311 
25,885 
27, 805 
144, 170 
127,099 
66.104 
114.596 
76.437 
103.464 
47.562 
14.669 
31.522 
66,450 
102,  327 
85, 029 
107,237 
108, 360 
107,321 
90.810 
113,911 
5,203 
59,520 
84,  333 
77,617 
240,130 
39,040 
14,208 
60,428 
73,955 
35,850 
101,729 
40,338 
1,083 


826 

77 
418 
460 
4,598 
538 
648 
130 
1,408 
1,113 
179 
180 
2,324 
1,224 
661 
519 
704 
854 
240 
892 
1,147 
2,166 
914 
575 
1,077 
175 
331 
124 
152 
1,455 
276 
3,514 
1,186 
148 
2.424 
613 
479 
2,318 
180 
648 
167 
891 
2.755 
302 
100 
1,077 
820 
401 
980 
87 
150 


95 

7 
91 
50 
1,104 
103 
106 
19 
202 
109 
25 
27 
391 
175 
104 
93 
94 
115 
28 
125 
269 
343 
148 
69 
165 
26 
61 
10 
27 
170 
38 
704 
148 
28 
337 
106 
96 
372 
45 
56 
29 
123 
379 
70 
18 
127 
154 
59 
172 
14 
70 


82.1 

85.7 

97.8 

78.0 

89.5 

85.4 

53.8 

78.9 

78.2 

78.0 

92.0 

77.8 

64.5 

69.1 

59.6 

82.8 
75.5 

83.5 
67.9 
74.4 
32.3 
84.8 
80.4 
87.0 
69.1 
88.5 
73.8 

100.0 
51.9 
61.8 
92.1 
52.3 
66.9 
96.4 
70.9 
82.1 
86.5 
54.6 
57.8 
67.9 
75.9 
69.1 
80.7 
62.9 
50.0 
78.0 
87.0 
79.7 
80.8 
100.0 
8.6 


115.000 
1.600 
12,500 
60,700 
314,000 
38.300 
8,000 
2.200 
70,400 
92.100 
2.200 
3.500 
38.100 
17.600 
'24,300 
14,200 
65.200 
120,000 
10.700 
8.500 
50.500 
37, 700 
22.000 
73,090 
92, 800 
3,700 
8,100 
3.600 
4,300 
15,600 
9.300 
91,700 
38.800 
3,900 
58,600 
75,900 
7.500 
46,800 
3,900 
19,000 
4,500 
52.400 
233,000 
3,600 
4.500 
11,900 
23.300 
12.600 
18.500 
1,700 
2,700 


7.749 
164 
1,153 
1.667 
19.728 
1,829 
6,655 
1,396 
9,796 
101984 
585 
633 
22.102 
9,994 
1,432 
2,240 
4,156 
5,132 
2,805 
8,473 
15,700 
15,471 
4,244 
5,131 
7,645 
1,376 
2,116 
451 
2,158 
17,071 
710 
80.548 
8.449 
1,208 
20,740 
3,993 
2,219 
31,839 
1,987 
5,8% 
1,342 
7,011 
14.609 
542 
1,467 
11,651 
3,012 
4,590 
11.709 
509 
5,539 


29.608 
2.40S 
12.200 
11,200 
304.080 
18.000 
21,708 
5,100 
52.500 
52.300 
8,200 
4.200 
83,500 
17,800 
16,900 
13.900 
33,700 
47,100 
9,500 
33,900 
58,900 
62,600 
21,900 
29,200 
34.900 
3,600 
7,600 
3,309 
2,200 
68,200 
13,400 
272,006 
31,600 
2.800 
66.800 
25,800 
20.108 
103,000 
9,9(B 
12.800 
4,300 
32.500 
47,800 
9.100 
3,100 
22.000 
30,400 
22.009 
21,200 
1,400 
9,506 


I  Excludes  Armad  Forces  overseas, 
s  Preliminary. 

>  Estimated  by  Sales  Manaiement.  Inc. 
'  Assessed  value  subject  to  tax,  after  deduction  of  exeniptions. 
'  liSudi  privete.  coinmareial.  and  public-owned  vehicles  (except  military  vehides) 
•  IndiiMlM  nUlaage  in  Federal  parks,  toreste,  and  reservations  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  State 
highway  syitam. 


'  Total  includes  15.000  students  in  U.S.  service  academies  not  listed  under  States. 
'  Primarily  resident  patients  in  State  and  county  mental  hospitals. 

Source  Department  of  Commerce;  Department  of  Health,  Education,  aad  **»»'«■  »"<*i'l? 
Manafjmenl,  Inc-Copyright  1970,  Sales  Management's  Survey  of  Buying  Power;  further  repie- 
duction  is  ferbidden. 


Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
-oIm'  to  belabor  this  debate.  I  think  I 
Sm  adequately  shown,  by  the  F^vloufl 
debate,  that  the  approach  by  the  Ptoance 
Snunittee  was  one  that  was  really  in- 
t^ble.  I  think  if  they  had  taken  any 
oUier  three  factors  and  used  them  as 
multiplying  factors,  it  would  make  any 
Tesi  logic  than  the  particular  factors 
which  they  chose  when  they  brought 
these  multlpUer  factors  into  effect. 

Using  the  one-third  population  factor 
alone  might  make  some  sense.  Using  the 
one-third  income  factor  might  make 
sense  Using  a  one-third  factor  for  the 
tax  effort,  which  made  some  sense,  might 
be  a  better  approach. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  conferees  who  are 
going  to  be  considering  this  bill  is  that 
none  of  the  factors,  insofar  as  fairness 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  SUtes  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, reaUy  are  as  fair  or  will  be  as 
lasting  or  as  satisfactory  as  a  per  capita 
distribution.  That  is  the  basis  on  which 
this  amendment  is  proposed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  the   suggestions   the   Senator   from 
Ohio  has  made,  let  it  be  said  that  cer- 
tainly a  Senator  representing  any  State 
can  understand  that,  when  a  committee 
undertakes  as  best  it  can  to  work  out  a 
proWem  and  chooses  a  formula  that  helps 
one  State  and  hurts  another,  certainly 
any  other  Senate  ■  has  a  right  and  would 
be  expected  to  object  to  it  and  seek  to 
change  it  on  the  floor.  I  salute  and  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  he  feels 
that  Ohio  did  not  do  as  well  as  he  would 
have  liked.  He  fought  valiantly  and  dili- 
gently to  change  it  to  Ohio's  advantage. 
But  we  on  the  committee.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  tried  to  think  in  terms  of  what 
would  appeal  to   all   50   States  of  the 
Union;  and,  in  fairness.  I  think  it  can  be 
said  that  most  Senators  would  vote  for 
almost  any  change  of  the  formula  if  it 
appeared  that  the  change  would  do  better 
by  their  States,  and  cause  their  States  to 
receive  more  money  than  what  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Finance  Committee  bill. 

Notwithstanding  that,  no  one  yet  has 
found  a  formula  that,  if  you  simply  take 
50  States  and  look  at  their  problems  and 
apply  a  single  standard,  would  benefit 
more  States  than  does  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill,  which  would  indi- 
cate to  me  that  we  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  been  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  must  report  to  Senators  from  50 
States,  and  try  to  report  a  bill  that  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  Senators  from 
50  States. 

Most  of   the   changes  that   Senators 
liave  recommended  would  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
while  they  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
one-third  of  them.  The  advantage  is  not 
that  disproportionate  in  regard  to  this 
amendment,  but  that  tendency  is  still 
present.  And  may  it  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  Mr.  President, 
that  even  though  the  financial  situation 
was  such  that  it  would  probably  have 
benefited  four  of  the  States  and  been 
to  the  disadvantage  of  12  of  those  rep- 
resented on  that  committee  to  put  $1 
billion  In  this  bill  and  distribute  that  $1 
billion    on     the     basis     of     urbanized 


population,  we  nevertheless  did  that,  be 
cause  a  convincing  preseiU»tlon  for  that 
distribution  was  made.  And  let  it  be 
stated  for  the  record  that  though  the 
urbanized   States   have  disagreed   with 
the  formula  and  have  tried  and  tried  in 
vain  to  change  it,  the  Treasury  thought 
this  was  the  best  formula  and  we  <m  the 
committee  thought  It  was  the  best  for- 
mula. We  have  made  no  effort  to  change 
the  billion  dollars  In  this  t^  or  to  change 
its  formula  from  an  urbanlaation  basis. 
We  recognized  that  you  could  well  con- 
tend for  an  urbanissed  population  for- 
mula   in   some    contexts,    so   that   the 
amendment  that  I  offered  when  we  were 
looking  at  the  social  services  nu>ney  pro- 
vided the  $600  million  for  social  services 
was  to  be  distributed  among  the  States 
on  an  urbanized  population  basis.  ThaX 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  Louisiana, 
nor  to  the  advantage  of  the  majority  of 
the  States  represented  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  to  do  business  that  way  be- 
cause the  States  that  have  the  greatest 
social  service  problems  tend  to  be  the 
urbanized  States,  and  we  proposed  to 
distribute  the  money  on  that  basis  for 
their  benefit. 

There  are  Senators  on  the  committee. 
and  it  might  even  embarrass  them  to 
have  me  say  it.  who  voted,  not  one  time 
but  several  times,  to  construct  the  for- 
mula that  is  before  the  Senate,  and  in 
doing  so,  voted  contrary  to  what,  at  that 
piMnt,  would  have  been  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  their  particular  States.  They 
did  so,  because,  as  a  committee,  we  real- 
ized our  responsibility  to  try  to  put  to- 
gether a  formula  that  would  be  the  best 
for  all  50  States  of  the  Union,  all  things 
considered. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber,  across  the  aisle 
frMn  me,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bknnitt)  .  When  we  were 
looking  at  the  bill  that  had  been  sent  to 
us  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  at 
first  simply  suggested  that  we  use  the 
Hill-Burton  approach,  which  has  been 
approved  time  and  again  by  the  Senate, 
under  which  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
House  bill  would  stand  up. 

That  proposal  failed  to  be  agreed  to  by 
a  tie  vote  when  it  was  first  suggested,  be- 
cause the  leadership  in  opposition  was 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Compared  to  the  House  bill, 
his  State  would  have  benefited,  but  tak- 
ing the  responsibility  for  the  adminstra- 
tion  and  for  the  Treasury,  and  realizing 
the  President's  interest  in  this  matter,  he 
fought  for  a  formula  that  would  take 
more  things  into  consideration.  It  was  he. 
after  the  Treasury  had  considered  the 
committee's  views  and  a  great  number  of 
other  things,  who  suggested  the  formula 
we  have  here. 

I  do  not  at  all  regret  that  in  many 
respects  this  Senator  as  well  as  others 
have  voted  for  aspects  of  this  bill  that 
would  help  other  States  more  than  the 
States  we  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
On  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  good  bill, 
and  even  for  those  who  find  that  there 
have  been  some  changes  made  c(»npared 
to  the  House  bill  that  are  not  to  their 
advantage.  I  ask  them  to  keep  in  mind 
that  we  still  have  to  go  to  cMifereice. 
The  House  bill,  for  example,  with  re- 
gard to  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  far  more 


advantageous  than  the  Senate  bUL  We 
will  therefore  have  to  seek  to  reaolve 
those  dllZerences,  and  we  wUL  Tbose  are 
nuD  ot  vxtd.  wUl  on  the  House  side.  We 
will  work  our  differences  out,  aad  inso- 
far as  the  Senator  has  in  mind  some 
consideration  l<a  urbanized  States  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  committee  rec- 
ommended, or  tbat  he  wants  mote  dis- 
tributed on  a  p(H>ulatlon  basis,  I  would 
suggest  to  him,  M  the  formula  Is  better 
on  the  House  side,  that  he  had  a  ri^it 
to  be  complaining.  So  did  most  of  the 
small  States  under  the  House  btU.  be- 
cause the  big  city  delegations  pretty  w^ 
had  their  way  over  there.  On  the  Smate 
side,  we  had  a  chance  to  work  out  the 
distribution  differently.  But  what  will 
emerge  from  amference  will  be  a  com- 
posite of  the  coQstructlfMi  of  the  House 
and  the  House  point  of  view,  where  the 
big  population  States  tend  to  dominate, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  JSenate,  where 
the  smaller  States  have  fsj  more  Influ- 
ence under  the  great  compromise  that 
put  this  Union  together. 

So  those  who  might  feel  that  the  House 
formula  was  somewhat  more  favorable 
can  see  and  expect,  by  the  time  this  bill 
emerges  from  the  conference,  that  the 
Senate  committee  amendment  undoubt- 
edly will  be  modified  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  House  philosophy  as  expressed  In 
their  bill. 

With  regard  to  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  despite  the  Senator's  best  ef- 
forts— and  this  is  his  third  try  at  a 
formula — he  benefits  22  States,  and  28 
States  do  worse,  which  I  think  Indicates 
that  the  committee  did  a  pretty  good  job 
of  trying  to  work  out  a  bill  that  we 
thought  the  Senate  would  s4)prove. 

But,  even  more  important  than  that, 
I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the 
point  of  view  of  the  administration,  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  White  House  advisers,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget.  These  people  have  been 
working  on  this  subject  for  a  long  time, 
£uad  it  was  their  judgment,  after  they 
saw  what  our  handiwork  was,  that  we 
had  worked  out  a  better  proposal  than 
the  one  they  had  nuule  to  Congress. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to.  because  it  Is  contrary  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill  and  th'  philoecHiby 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  continue  the  debate  any  further. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  a  few  things. 

First,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee Indicates  that  he  thinks  the  Hill- 
Burton  distribution  formula  w(Hild  be 
good.  Although  it  is  fairer  than  most, 
I  still  do  not  t.h<"fc-  it  could  be  as  fair, 
when  we  consider  the  very  general  lui- 
ture  of  the  bill.  The  name  of  this  bill  is 
the  general  revenue  sharing  un  as  a 
per  capita  distribution.  I  do  not  think 
that  one  can  devise  a  formula  that  will 
not  work  inequities  other,  than  one  that 
Is  considered  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

I  iM>ted  with  interest  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  said  that  a  number  ol 
the  States  represented  on  the  committee 
would  benefit.  I  am  sure  that  was  not 
the  basis  on  which  the  decision  was  made 
to  use  the  multiplier  factor,  but  I  am  still 
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waiting  to  get  an  explanation  a.  to  why    ^ .^^^^^^^^^^^r    ^l^^ -.:""-' "-'"-'-  ^^-^ 

S^Uplfcr  factor  worlds,  ^.__  _^  _    ^ ^J^S^^^S^X  ^'-    -^  Haxnpsmr........  1..1 

lion  dcdlan  less.  Th«y  complain  bitterly 
about  that.  I  can  underitand  why  they 
feel  that  way.  ^  ^     ^  . . 

The  reason  for  it  Is  that  by  taking 
Into  account  relative  Incaroe  and  the  tax 

factors 
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I  have  heard  no  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  tax  effort  factor  apparently 
leaves  out  quite  a  number  of  aspects  of 
the  problem.  For  example,  a  corporate 
franchise  tax  may  comprlae.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  the  smaller  States.  Pa^lcu- 


oi  some  01  me  siu^uc*  o »«««..  *;*"-"      ^ffnTt     and    multlolylng   those   factors 
larly  I^el^ware  a  si«rt,le  amount  oj^  the    ^«t    ^  ^J^^,^  ^^y  much. 

State  revenue.  Yet.  no  credit  Is  flv^;,«°    JJ^J.^  ^^  efforts.  It  places  a  tre- 


far  as  I  (»n  ^;-^i^,.^SlXu!Sf  ^^    ^SSd;5rin"^n~tIve  upon  an^  people  who 
factor  Insofar  as  the  represeniauon  oi     "~\  "  ,^  «-rvieM.  an  advantage  In  put- 


the  formula  Is  concerned 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr  LONG.  We  studied  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  in  the  committee. 
He  suggested  the  formula  where  you  dis- 
tribute one-third  of  the  money  on  a 


problem,  so  that  they  can  raise  money  for 
the  needs  of  the  communltlee  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 

It  puts  this  Senator  and  every  other 
Senator  In  a  position  to  tell  the  ofBclals 
of  any  country  or  any  State.  "Look,  if 
you  do  not  get  much  money  out  of 
revenue  sharing,  the  principal  reason  is 


populaUon  bas^.  o^e-third  of  It  on  »  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^ve  a  low  tax  effort.  If  you  will 

relaUve  per  capita  mcome  basl^.  ^Jon^-  ^ J  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  gg^  a 

third  on  relaUve  tax  effort.  J  thh^he  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  sharing  " 

proposed  this  formiUa.  and  the  Senate  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  l,elp 

had  a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  It  did  not  "^^^^^^  ^^^y  ^^,^8  themselves. 

appeal  to  the  Senate.  ^      ^^^  j^^^e  to  settle  for  the  amount    „,„ , 

With  respect  to  these  factors— popuia-  f^ded  In  the  bill  as  reported  by  the    raula  is  lair.  I  have  indicated  why  I  be- 


New   Hampshire. 

New    Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New    York - 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio    

Oklahoma    

Oregon    

Pennsylvania  — 

Rhode  Island 

South    Carolina. 

South  Dakota... 

Tennessee    

Texas  

Utah    

Vermont  

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming    

1  28  States  would  receive  less  money  under 

this  proposal  than  under  the  committee  bill. 

Note :  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to 
rounding. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair- 
man has  Indicated  that  he  thinks  the  for- 


38.7 

47.1 

12.7 

U.9 

19.1 

18.7 

187.1 

142.0 

26.6 

39. 8 

476.9 

507.1 

iaa.6 

148.8 

16.9 

21.7 

877.7 

186.4 

66.8 

66.3 

54.6 

61.8 

807.4 

390.3 

24.9 

28.1 

67.8 

89.5 

17.5 

37.6 

loa.  3 

108.1 

292.0 

268.6 

27.6 

34.  t 

11.7 

16.8 

121.4 

109.7 

89.0 

92.3 

46.6 

57.8 

116.0 

147.1 

8.6 

10.7 

Uon  and  per  capita  Income— so  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  his  first  reac- 
tion was  to  accept  that  for  a  formula. 
That  was  not  the  one  agreed  upon. 

If  you  stop  at  that  point,  you  take  Ut- 
Ue  account  of  what  people  are  doing  to 
try  to  help  theoMelves.  If  you  then  mul- 
tiply those  two  factors  by  the  relative  tax 
effort,  it  gives  far  more  weight  to  the 
relaUve  tax  effort  than  if  you  simply  put 
one-third  on  a  tax  effort  basis  and  then 


Finance     Committee     and     eventuaUy 
agreed  to  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  not  a  printed 
amendment  which  the  Senator  offered, 
and  in  the  beginning  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  compute  what  the  difference 
would  be.  While  the  debate  has  been 
going  on,  we  have  been  able  to  compute 
the  differences  this  proposal  would 
create  with  regard  to  the  50  States. 
It     shows      that      28      States      would 


lieve  the  multiplier  factor  is  fair.  He  has 
indicated  that  some  States  which  are 
richer  are  going  to  be  hurt  somewhat  by 
the  distribution. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  average  in- 
come in  my  State,  which  is  just  about  the 
norm  of  the  United  States,  is  at  a  level 
which  would  Justify  the  differential  that 
is  Involved  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

The  amendment  is  a  per  capita  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  might  be  interested  to 


put  one-third  on  a  population  basis  and    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^^gj.  ^^  senators  substl-    m^ow  what  affect  it  wlU  have  on  the 


one-third  on  an  Inverse  relative  Income 
basis.  Then  if  you  take  the  committee 
formula,  which  we  think  fair,  and  apply 
it  among  the  50  States,  what  is  impres- 
sive Is  not  so  much  how  It  works  out 
among  the  50  States  as  within  each  one 
of  them. 

You  see  that  In  the  poorer  rural  areas, 
they  do  better,  a  great  deal  better.  You 
look  to  see  what  happens  in  the  needy, 
distressed  central  city  areas,  such  as  New 
York  or  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco 
or  Chicago  or  Detroit,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  do  a  great  deal  better.  You  look 
to  see  what  happens  In  the  relatively 
well-to-do.  the  relatively  affluent,  subur- 
ban areas,  such  as  Forest  Dale  and 
Beverly  Hills,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
get  less.  That  is  so  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  two  factors  come  through  with 
more  effect— that  is,  they  are  well  able 
to  provide  for  themselves  the  services  if 
need  be.  and  their  high  Income  gives 
them  a  low  tax  effort. 

Therefore,  they  have  llttie  need  to 
tax  themselves  as  heavily  as  the  poorer 
communities  must  tsuc  themselves.  That 
comes  through  to  cause  those  people  in 
the  wealthy  subiu-bs  to  receive  less  than 
the  people  In  the  poorer  central  cities. 
I  have  seen  the  committee  formula 
challenged  time  and  again— three  or  four 
times  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  alone. 
Never  yet  have  they  tried  to  change  that 
formula  for  application  within  their  own 
States. 

I  have  In  my  pocket  a  telegram  from 
one  of  my  pariwhee  that  has  a  relatively 
high  per  capita  Income  and  a  low  tax  ef- 
fort. The  officials  of  that  parish  com- 


tute  than  under  the  Finance  Committee 
formula,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  table  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ComparUon    of    distTibution    among    States 

under  Finance  Committee  bill  and  under 

Senator  TafVs  proposal 

(In  mllUoiis) 

States,  Proposal   on  Population  Basis  ' 
Finance  Committee  bill 

United  States,  total.  .     $5,  300.  0    $6,  300. 0 


Alabama   

Alaska  

Arizona 

Arkansas    

California     

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware    

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida    

Georgia 

HawaU     

Idaho  

nunols    

Indiana 

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky   

Louisiana  

Maine    

^4a^y^and    

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota    '■ 

Mississippi   

Missouri    

Montana 


90.1 
8.0 
46.1 
50.4 
530.5 
57.8 
79.0 
14.3 
19.6 
177.0 
119.8 
20.1 
18.6 
289.0 
135.7 
78.7 
68.8 
88.7 
94.0 
26.0 
102.3 
148.4 
231.6 
99.1 
57.8 
121.9 
18.0 


127.6 

5.5 

55.1 

60.4 

510.4 


67.5 
12.9 
14.  1 
160.3 
120.7 
22.7 
21.8 
250.9 
114.6 
84.6 
58.0 
95.9 
124.8 
34.2 
94.8 
143.5 
210.0 
108.2 
90.6 
108.5 
23.0 


State  of  Ohio  in  so  far  a«  the  per  capita 
amendment  is  concerned.  The  answer  is 
that  Ohio  would  get,  per  capita,  $1738 
compared  to  the  national  average  dis- 
tribution. If  we  did  it  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  as  this  amendment,  would  do,  of 
$26.09.  .      , 

It  may  be  that  this  is  a  very  nice  for- 
mula for  some  States  but  it  is  also  In- 
evitable, because  of  the  fact  that  the  tax 
effort  factor  is  poorly  drafted,  that  it  does 
and  not  Include  other  considerations  that  will 
have  to  be  considered  if  we  are  going  to 
use  the  factor  at  all.  and  fairly. 

It  also  multiplies  the  distortions.  It 
does  not  add  them  in.  It  multiplies  them 
in.  For  that  reason,  I  feel  that  the  for- 
mula is  essentially  unfair. 

The  distinguished  chairman  mentioned 
that  the  administration,  somehow,  ap- 
^-  °  proved  the  formula.  As  I  have  indicated 
earlier,  and  so  far  as  I  know  I  would  be 
interested  in  this — and  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  Senator  in  any  respect— the 
approval  of  the  administration  and  spe- 
cifically, I  beUeve.  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  his  remarks  Insofar  as 
the  Senate  formula  Is  concerned,  were  for 
later  distribution  within  each  State. 

I  go  along  with  the  committee  in  that 
respect.  This  is  an  improvement  in  the 
distribution  within  the  States  to  give  a 
better  allocation  of  the  funds  which  are 
finally  given  to  the  States  to  use  within 
their  States. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  complained 
very  loudly,  in  speeches  and  elsewhere, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  House 
formula  as  putting  money  spent  where 


it  MS  not  needed  and  not  putting  money 
"Se  it  was  needed.  That  has  nothing  to 
AaTffith  it.  It  is  a  formula  within  the 
".fa>«  All  of  us  now  know,  and  I  do 
Sbeiieve  the  administration  would  be 
Mfoolish  as  to  get  caught  in  the  buzz 
«[«  in  trying  to  determine  what  a  reve- 
nue sharing  bill  should  be,  and  dictating 
to  the  Senate  or  indicating  in  any  way 
tn  the  Senate  how  it  should  make  its 
2ibrtbuUon  as  between  the  various 
StStes  If  it  is  a  thing  that  has  been  done, 
5  It  has,  then  I  would  like  to  be  corrected 
jod  I  should  like  to  know  from  whom 
ami  how  it  was  done.  .  ,  ^  ,. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point,  I  beUeve 
Uiat  i  have  said  all  I  wish  to  say  but  I 
think  I  have  a  question  from  the  dls- 
tlnauished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
^y)  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him 
for  a  question. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  leadership  he 
has  shown  in  this  area.  By  some  his 
efforts  are  considered  to  be  an  exercise 
in  futility.  I  mentioned  earlier  this  morn- 
ing that  I  felt  my  own  effort  was  an  exer- 
cise in  futility  at  the  time.  I  felt  as 
though  we  were  at  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  Miami  trying  to  get  delegate 
allocation  on  a  fairer  basis. 

But  I  have  reached  the  point  now  where 
I  must  direct  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  because  I 
have  had  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  this 
legislation,  in  principle,  ever  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate.  My  seatmate,  the  dls- 
tinriished  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
B«UER) ,  put  in  a  bUl  on  revenue  sharing 
as  his  maiden  piece  of  legislation  in 
March  of  1967,  and  I  became  one  of  his 
earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  cospon- 


sors.  .         .     .  , 

I  have  really  worked  for  this  principle. 
But,  2  minutes  ago,  I  sat  down  with  a 
piece  of  paper  to  see  how  I  could  figure 
out  what  my  responsibility  is  now  to  my 
State  of  Illinois  with  respect  to  the  vote 
which  I  trust  will  come  tonight  on  final 
passage  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  direct  a  question  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
whose  advice  and  counsel  I  have  followed 
many  times,  with  whom  I  worked  inti- 
mately on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  whose  judgment  I  have 
great  respect  for.  and  who  has  a  firm 
knowledge  of  what  a  Senator's  responsi- 
bility is. 

I  want  to  ask  both  Senators  Long  and 
Bennett  this  question:  How  does  the 
arithmetic  work  out?  We  started  out 
with  a  bill  from  the  House  which  led  the 
people  of  our  State  and  the  Governor  of 
our  State  and  the  fiscal  officers  of  our 
State  to  believe  that  Illinois  would  get 
something  in  the  area  of  $301  million  in 
revenue  sharing. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  cost  $5.3 
billion.  We  are  not  naive  enough  to  won- 
der where  this  money  is  coming  from.  It 
will  come  from  the  people  of  America 
and  some  of  those  people  live  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Most  of  them  pay  taxes. 

We  have  roughly  figured  that  about  7 
percent  of  the  Federal  tax  load  is  borne 
by  Illinois,  so  that  7  percent  of  that  fig- 
ure we  were  talking  about  comes  to  about 


$371  million.  Under  the  HOuae  bill  we  in 
Illinois  were  going  to  give  $371  mlUkm. 
and  would  get  $301  million;  so  that  we 
would  lose  $70  million.  But,  that  is  really 
not  too  bad.  considering  that  is  better 
than  we  do  under  most  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

So  our  entr^up^'^^t^  was  high  that  this 
was  really  a  good  revenue-sharing  bill  for 
the  people  of  Illinois,  who  are  paying  for 
this  in  taxes  under  a  progreaaive  PWeral 
income  tax — a  progressive  basis  that  we 
could  not  get  through  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois.  We  got  through  a  flat 
rate,  and  it  has  caused  havoc  with  any- 
one that  voted  for  it  ever  since.  A  pro- 
gressive tax  is  unconstitutional  in  Illi- 
nois, so  that  we  could  not  do  it. 

Now  when  the  Senate  bill  came  along. 
I  sent  a  report  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
people  of  Illinois,  in  a  meeting,  stating 
that  I  was  disappointed,  that  It  brings 
in  only  $251  mlUlon   '^  Illinois.  That  was 
what  it  looked  as  though  it  was  going  to 
be.  But  then  we  additionally  get  slapped 
in  the  face  with  the  celling  on  social 
services.  In  principle,  I  support  a  cell- 
ing. I  think  it  is  right  that  we  have  a 
ceUing,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  have 
a  ceiling  that  Is  almost  down  to  the  floor 
when  we  are  talking  about  expenditures 
being  committed  now  by  the  States,  ex- 
penditures   in    hard-raised    doUfitfs    In 
Illinois  which  these  kind  of  social  serv- 
ices justify.  In  fact,  we  need  to  spend 
these  Federal  dollars  because  I  think  it 
is  the  only  way  we  will  ever  be  able  to 
help  those  on  welfare,  take  care  of  mal- 
nourished people,  orphans,  people  who 
cannot  see.  and  aU  the  other  kinds  of 
services  that  are  so  necessary. 

But,  when  we  consider  that  we  got 
$181  million  in  social  services  In  fiscal 
1972  and  will  be.  by  this  bill,  cut  back  to 
$61  million,  we  take  a  loss  of  $120  mil- 
lion. Then  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  bUl  cuts  us  down  to  $250  mil- 
lion in  revenue  sharing  funds,  in  addi- 
tion to  taking  $120  million  of  social  serv- 
ices funds  from  us.  that  means  that  in 
the  final  analysis  we  are  receiving  under 
this  bUl  only  $130  million,  for  which  we 
are  paying  in  Federal  taxes  $371  million. 
This  bUl  is  a  net  loss  of  $241  million  to 
the  people  of  Illinois. 

How  can  I  possibly  justify  voting  for  a 
bill  that,  in  principle,  I  really  believe  In. 
but  wliich  Is  really  unfair  to  my  State. 
How  can  I  go  back  to  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois and  explain  this  to  them? 

I  must  say  to  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Stevenson,  who  now  occupies 
the  chair,  that  I  have  backed  this  leg- 
islation for  many  months.  We  both  have 
debated  this  question.  He,  in  principle, 
is  against  it.  He  said  it  was  a  fraud  and 
a  waste,  that  would  not  work  out. 

I  must  say  that  with  this  kind  of 
arithmetic  as  I  have  worked  it  out  that 
for  the  State  of  Illinois  under  this  formu- 
lation, we  are  being  cut  so  badly  I  do 
not  know  how  to  justify  a  vote  for  the 
bill,  although  I  still  favor  it  In  principle. 
It  is  not  just  the  fact  that  that  non- 
germane  addition  on  social  services  has 
been  added,  which  should  have  gone  on  a 
social  security  bill  or  some  other  kind  of 
bill— not  on  this  bill,  which  should  be 
kept  a  revenue-sharing  bill.  But  on  the 
revenue-sharing  section,  I  would  simply 
ask  the  question;  Is  my  arithmetic  cor- 


rect and,  if  my  arithmetic  la  correct,  how 
can  I  Justify  voting  for  the  bUl? 


If  the  &^&t 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Here  are  the  figures.  I 
jotted  them  all  down. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  heard  enough  of  them  to 
get  the  point.  Let  me  resiwnd  to  some  of 
what  the  Senator  said.  He  talks  about  a 
bill  which  came  over  with  $301.8  million 
in  it.  That  was  not  a  bill  the  President 
recommended.  He  recommended  a  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal  which  would  have 
allowed  for  Illinois  $210.8  million. 

The  House  proceeded  to  crank  In  an 
urbanization  factor,  and  the  big  dele- 
gations from  States  such  as  New  York, 
CaUfomia,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that.  And 
by  the  time  they  finished,  they  had  put 
in  an  urbanization  factor.  They  worked 
it  out  so  that  It  came  over  here  with 
$301  million  for  the  State  of  minols. 
They  were  recognlzhig  how  the  House 
was  going  to  vote  with  their  big  delega- 
tions from  New  York,  California,  nilnols, 
and  Pennsylvania  which  have  a  greater 
number  of  votes  and  can  pretty  well 
have  their  say. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  took  a  dif- 
ferent position.  By  the  time  the  bill  got 
here  from  the  House,  Illinois'  allocation 
had  increased  from  $219.8  million  up  to 
$301.8  million. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  look  at  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Rich- 
ard Nixon — who  lived  in  California  and 
served  that  State  as  a  Senator,  and  who 
lived  in  New  York  when  he  ran  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States — 
recommended.  It  was  less  than  the  House 
provided  for  both  of  those  States. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  $251  million, 
if  we  put  the  $6.3  billion  on  the  new 
formula,  and  It  Is  substantially  above  the 
$219.8  the  Sttiator  Ls  talking  about. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  the  committee  gave 
with  one  hand  and  took  with  the  other. 
Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  take  it  step  by  step, 
as  the  Senator  did.  Even  without  the  ad- 
ditional $1  blUlon  In  place  of  social  serv- 
ice grants  the  Senate  committee  formula 
is  better  for  Illinois  than  the  admin- 
istration formula  that  Nixon  recom- 
mended. He  is  a  man  who  had  been 
elected  from  two  large  metropolitan 
States.  He  lived  in  one  as  a  Senator  and 
he  lived  in  the  other  when  he  ran  for 
President. 

So  the  formula  we  came  out  with  would 
do  for  the  State  of  niinois  $S1  million 
better  than  the  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uhlted  States  who  thought 
about  both  of  these  Wg  States  and  the 
problems  of  every  Btai«  In  the  Union. 
He  thought  It  would  be  appropriate. 

So  the  State  of  nunols  did  better  under 
the  Senate  prc^KMud  than  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  by  $31  million. 

We  did  not  try  to  distribute  the  money 
based  cm  who  paid  the  taxes.  We  did  not 
try  to  do  It  in  that  way.  The  President 
did  not  recommend  It,  and  even  the 
House   committee   did  not   recommend 

that. 

The  SUte  of  Illinois  did  better  under 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  formula 
than  Illinois  did  under  the  formula  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  of  the  Uhited 
States  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Senator  asked  about  the  social 
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services  aspect.  I  believe  that  the  SeMtor 
had  better  get  hl«  pencil  out  to  fl»are 
thla.  If  we  take  $7  bffllon.  which  It  1» 
anticipated  la  what  It  wffl  cost  for  aodal 
services  If  we  do  not  put  the  program  im- 
der  control,  let  us  see  what  the  Dltoote 
share  of  the  taxes  will  be.  It  will  be  a 
lot  of  money.  ^^    ^      .„  ..^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  have  made  the  point  that 
I  beUeve  in  a  c^llng  on  social  services. 
I  have  supported  a  celltng.  I  supported 
the  celling  of  $2.6  billion.  Itiat  Is  the 
reason  that  I  think  a  $7  bUllon  figure 
would  be  utterly  unreasonable. 

Mr  LONG.  If  we  did  not  put  those  ceil- 
ings on.  it  would  surely  be  $7  billion,  and 
not  very  far  in  the  future,  either.  That  s 
unless  we  put  on  a  celling. 

In  Louisiana,  we  could  get  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  this  because  we  have,  rela- 
tively speaking,  more  poor  people  than 
Illinois  does.  The  result  would  be  that  It 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  by  the  time  they  pay  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  this,  we  mli^t 
And  that  it  would  be  wise  to  ask  Illi- 
nois to  provide  their  own  social  services 
and  have  every  other  SUte  provide  theirs. 
If  the  Senator  will  go  back  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  former  Senator  Doug- 
las  who  was  in  the  Senate  and  whom 
the  Senator  knew  Intimately— and  both 
men  had  an  admiration  and  respect  for 
each  other,  and  properly  so— if  we  take 
the  Federal  expenses  uniformly  across 
this  country,  because  Illinois  is  a  rela- 
tively high-income  Stote.  it  will  pay  more 
than  it  gets  back. 

That  is  how  it  would  be.  If  I  had  my 
choice,  I  would  put  myself  in  the  S«i- 
ator-s  shoes  gladly.  I  would  wish  that 
Louisiana  was  richer,  even  though  we 
would  get  back  less  than  we  had  paid 
imder  a  Federal  aid  program  if  that  was 

the  case. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  my  position  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  Senator  Taft. 
I  have  supported  every  amendment  to 
bring  some  equity  into  this  bill.  We  have 
tried  to  effect  some  improvement,  some 
change,  some  modification  in  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee because  the  questions  of  all  Sena- 
tors who  have  spoken  cannot  be  totally 
overlooked.  We  cannot  aU  be  out  of  our 
minds.  And  certainly  when  we  get  into 
conference  with   the  House,   we  would 
find- 1  would  swear  to  it  and  I  would 
wager  to  it — that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  have  to  accept 
some  form  of  reform. 

We  should  give  credit  to  those  States 
who  have  raised  their  own  taxes.  We 
must  give  some  emphasis  to  the  fact 
that   those   States   that   have   imposed 
taxes  have  bitten  the  bullet  and  they  are 
paying  their  share.  The  House  will  re- 
quire that  point  of  view  when  we  go  into 
conference,  so  that  we  do  not  nm  rough- 
shod over  States  that  have  a  major  popu- 
lation. But  there  should  be  some  yield 
and  give  at  the  Senate  level  now.  That 
is   why    I    am   urging   support   of    the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  just  talking 
about  the  revenue-sharing  aspect  of  it 
first,  and  leaving  out  the  social  services. 
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if  we  take  the  $5.3  bUUon  figure  and  talk 
about  that,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
bill  would  give  the  State  of  imnois  more 
than  the  administration  recommenda- 
tion. So,  If  you  want  to  consider  the  ad- 
ministration recommendation,  to  begin 
with  it  did  not  wait  to  see  how  the  Sen- 
ate would  vote  or  how  the  House  would, 
vote.  But  it  to<A  account  of  the  com- 
petent views  of  both  Houses.  The  State 
of  Illinois  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
winner  no  matter  how  It  comes  out.  If  we 
take  the  Senate  figure,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois wins.  And  if  we  take  the  House 
figure     the    State    of    Illinois    wins.    In 
either  case  the  State  of  Illinois  is  a  big 
winner  compared  to  the  administration's 
recommendation. 

Mr  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  is  not  the  case  with  the 
State  of  Ohio.  It  would  be  $212  milhon 
for  the  State  of  Ohio  compared  to  the 
$285  million. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  take 
one  Senator  at  a  time.  As  far  as  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  concerned,  they  will  win 
either  way.  It  is  just  a  question  of  how 
big  they  win. 

Mr    PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  pohit?  I  cannot  ac- 
cept that  point.  We  cannot  carry  on  a 
dialog  if  we  proceed  on  that  basis.  We 
cannot  separate  revenue  sharing  and  so- 
cial services  because  they  are  one  pack- 
age here.  In  fact,  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  if  we  had  a  bill 
for  revenue  sharing  and  Illinois  would 
receive  $251  milUon  and  we  would  pay 
in  taxes  $318  million,  I  would  still  vote 
for  the  bill.  I  would  still  beUeve  in  it.  I 
still  say  that  is  a  bargain,  even  though 
we  get  back  $68  million  less  than  we  pay 
in  As  Federal  programs  go,  it  certainly 
is  a  rare  bargain  for  Illinois  although 
there  are  States  that  get  back  certainly 
$3  to  $4  for  every  dollar  they  pay. 

I  have  not  argued  in  principle  against 
the  fact  that  we  should  pay  heavier  than 
poor  States  pay.  The  question  is  a  ques- 
tion of  degree. 

The  question  is  that  this  bill  now  is  not 
revenue  sharing.  I  would  have  to  say  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  that  this  is  a  fraud 
because  this  bill  now  includes  social  serv- 
ices. With  all  due  respect,  that  is  non- 
germane  to  this  bill.  And  if  the  disUn- 
giUshed  Senator  would  simply  say,  "Let's 
put  that  on  a  bill  it  reaily  belongs  on,"  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  that  the 
Senator  has  espoused  on  this  floor  for 
days,  I  would  say  "Amen."  Let  us  vote 
for  revenue  sharing  and  get  rid  of  social 
services  on  this  bill  and  handle  it  some 
other  place.  That  is  what  we  must  take 
into  consideration  when  we  are  looking 
at  the  two  factors,  because  we  give  with 
one  hand  but  take  so  much  away  with 
the  other  that  we  cannot  separate  them. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  there  is  any  way  to  bring 
social  services  under  control  we  will  do 
it.  If  we  can  get  a  bill  to  bring  social  serv- 
ices under  control  we  will  do  it  on  any 
bill  we  can.  If  the  Senate  can  bring  that 
fiasco  under  control,  we  wUl  do  it.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  recommended  the 
program  in  the  first  place,  but  it  has  been 
badly  abused  in  the  way  It  has  been  ad- 
ministered. Maybe  we  can  get  it  imder 
control.    Maybe    we    cannot    get    our 
amendment  agreed  to  and  if  we  cannot, 


I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wlO 
be  happy  because  Illinois  was  able  to  get 
in  and  get  Federal  funds.  But  we  wffl 
try  to  bring  the  program  under  control 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  why  I  support 
placing  a  ceiling  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
House  will  agree  to,  but  we  should  try  to 
get  this  thing  under  control. 

I  hope  the  Senator  would  not  pre- 
judge the  result  of  the  conference.  I  know 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  limitation  we 
have  placed  in  here.  We  know  we  may 
have  to  agree  to  do  something  far  more 
Uberal,  but  at  least  we  are  In  a  positkm 
of  bargaining  strength  to  begin  with.  The 
Senator  did  not  vote  to  put  us  there,  but 
he  can  be  confident  that  if  the  House  was 
unwilling  to  accept  a  celling  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion, it  will  not  agree  to  our  celling  with- 
out some  House  amendments, 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  would  like  to  pause  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  correct  the  Recohb  in 
one  respect,  because  what  has  been  said 
is  factually  misleading  on  the  income 
tax  effort  of  the  State  of  Hhnois.  The 
administration  bill  provides  so  little  for 
Illinois  in  the  figures  that  were  calcu- 
lated because  Illinois  at  the  time  did  not 
have  an  income  tax.  We  have  since  then 
made  that  major  step.  We  changed  our 
constitution.  We  now  have  an  income 
tax,  and  Illinois  would  get  substantially 
more  under  the  administration  bill  be- 
cause we  would  get  credit  for  doing  what 
we  should  have  done. 

This  is  the  whole  principle  I  feel  we 
are  falling  to  adhere  to  now.  We  are 
giving  this  money  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, but  I  think  we  are  also  shutting 
our  eyes  completely  to  the  fsw;t  that  it 
is  right  and  proper  that  we  offer  incen- 
tives to  States  that  have  a  State  income 
tax.  Each  of  us  knows  in  our  States  how 
many  inequities  there  are  in  the  pr(«)erty 
tax,  and  we  know  that  the  six  States  that 
do  not  have  an  income  tax  will  have  to 
have  an  income  Ux  eventually.  There- 
fore, those  States  that  have  taken  this 
step  should  be  given  the  incentive  and 
encouragement  to  continue.  They  should 
be  rewarded  for  financing  their  States  in 
the  right  way  and  not  the  wrong  way, 
which  is  to  just  keep  jacking  up  the  sales 
tax,  which  affects  mostly  the  poor. 

But  in  this  bill  we  are  not  using  the 
money  to  provide  the  incentive  for  States 
to  move  forward.  I  trust  my  coUeague 
will  accept  the  correction  in  the  state- 
ment he  made  on  the  amount  provided  In 
the  administration  bill.  We  do  not  have 
the  new  arithmetic  because  it  has  not 
been  computed,  but  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  we  pay  a  very  big  income  tax 
and  Illinois'  share  imder  the  administra- 
tion bill  would  be  substantially  higher. 

I  come  back  to  the  original  question. 
I  appeal  for  advice  and  counsel  of  my 
colleagues.  They  have  never  refused  to 
urge  that  Senators  give  support  for  a  bill. 
Can  either  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  the  ranking  Republican  member  to 
good  conscience  advise  a  Senator  that  In 
the  interest  of  his  State  and  the  Nation, 
and  I  talk  about  the  Nation  because  a  lot 
of  people  live  in  the  urban  areas— can  we 
justify  a  vote  for  this  bill  and  support  U 
when  these  facts  and  figures  have  been 
given?  I  feel  in  good  conscience  the  peo- 


nia  of  my  State  are  not  protected  and 
Sffed  for  in  this  bUl  as  they  are  in  the 
^i.*.  bui,  and  as  they  are  hi  the  ad- 
Stolstratlon  bill.  This  bill  as  It  now 
Sands  and  this  Is  why  I  8UW>orted  the 
r^eodments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
(ioes  not  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  pop- 
ulous areas  of  the  country. 
Mr  BENNETT.  May  I  reply? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  Senator  do  so. 

Hi.  BENNETT.  My  first  comment  is 
that  the  present  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  eliminates  any  consider- 
ation of  any  tax  effort. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  agree  that  others 
that  have  been  offered  are  better  than 

this  one.      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Very  well. 
Mr!  PERCY.  Obviously  the  distin- 
guished Senator  put  forward  the  best 
amendments  he  could  first,  and  so  did 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  we 
have  been  tabled  and  beaten  down  to 
where  we  do  not  have  too  many  amend- 
ments left.    

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in  illustrates  the  fMt 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been 
trying  every  way  he  can  to  find  a  for- 
mula to  benefit  the  State  of  Ohio.  His 
flxst  two  formulas  took  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  additional  money  he  added 
to  the  bill  and  paid  it  to  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  "nie  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  took  it  away  from  the  State  of 

C*io.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  was  addressing  the 
Senator  from  UllnolB. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  believe  I  have  the  fioor. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
me  to,  I  wUl  sit  down. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.   BENNETT.    The    Senator    from 
HMnois  addressed  a  question.  I  learned 
a  long  time  Ago  in  school  that  when  you 
figure  percentages   it   depends   on   the 
base  on  which  you  figiu-e. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  this 
whole  matter  started  on  a  measure  sug- 
gested by  the  administration.  The  House 
diMiged  that  base  and  the  Representa- 
tlws  of  the  States  who  have  been  hurt  or 
whose  share  has  been  reduced  are  going 
to  make  the  best  comparison  they  can.  It 
is  the  most  difficult  business  in  the  world 
to  try  to  write  a  formula  that  will  take 
into  account  the  factors  that  are  differ- 
ait  in  every  State  and  imder  every  cir- 
cumstance. I  am  siu^  if  every  Senator  in 
Uiis  body  were  free  to  sit  down  and 
write  his  own  formula,  he  would  do  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  done — he 
would  write  a  formula  to  take  care  of  his 
own  State  and  then  try  to  make  a  com- 
parison with  other  formulas  to  show 
that  X  formula  damaged  him.  and,  there- 
fore, that  he  must  protect  himself. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  write  a 
formula  that  will  satisfy  every  State  In 
the  Union. 

We  on  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  felt  as  the  chairman 
said,  that  the  House  formula,  represent- 
ing the  dominance  in  the  House  of  the 
big  and  rich  States,  was  slanted  in  their 
direction.  I  do  not  represent  any  of 
those  States;  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
does  represent  one  of  those  States,  so 
we  may  look  at  this  matter  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  We  tried  to  represent 


the  composition  of  ihe  Senate  and  there- 
fore tried  to  give  more  consideration  to 
the  two  elements  in  addition  to  popula- 
tion, the  relative  inoome  factor,  and  the 
tax  effort  factor.  We  have  been  criticized 
because  we  multipUed  rather  than  added 
because  by  multiplying  we  Increased  the 
impact  of  these  other  two  factors. 

We  could  spend  the  next  2  weeks  here 
trying  to  rewrite  formulas  according  to 
the  way  a  different  formula  would  bene- 
fit a  different  State. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  very  beginning 
and  answer  the  Senator's  question.  I  will 
tell  bim  a  story.  I  had  not  been  In  the 
Senate  very  long,  and  In  those  days  we 
quite  often  met  until  2  or  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  was  one  of  those  nights. 
I  was  very  tired  and  very  confused,  and 
I  totrit  the  floor  and  addressed  the  Chair 
and  said.  "Mr.  President,  how  do  I  vote 
on  this  amendment?  "  And  he  said.  "The 
Senator  from  Utah  will  have  to  make  up 
his  own  mind  how  he  is  going  to  vote  on 
this  amendment."  I  was  trying  to  say, 
■'What  does  a  'yea'  vote  mean  and  what 
does  a  'nay'  vote  mean?"  The  Presiding 
Ofiaoer  gave  me  the  perfect  answer :  "The 
Senator  from  Utah  will  have  to  make  up 
his  own  mind."  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
faces  the  same  problem. 

We  never  get  a  clear  choice  in  this 
business  of  legislating.  There  are  always 
factors  that  are  beneficial  on  one  side 
and  damaging  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
have  to  find  a  balance  and  make  our 
adjustments. 

In  this  case  I  will  admit  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  House  bill,  there  are 
some  factors  in  our  formula  that  make 
it  less  attractive  than  the  other.  I  can 
understand  that  the  Senators  from  those 
States  that  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  open-ended 
mftt^bing  formula  for  social  services  had 
the  right  to  believe  that  that  would  go  on 
indefinitely  and  therefore  they  were  free 
to  depend  on  a  continuing  Increase  In  the 
funds.  We  chose  to  do  the  best  we  could 
to  cut  that  off.  I  know  that  the  Senator's 
State  will  be  dfunaged.  in  terms  of  its 
present  program,  by  our  provision,  but 
I  agree  with  the  chairman.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  compromise  this  when  we  get 
to  conference.  If  we  started  out  with  the 
Roth  amendment,  the  compromise  could 
have  been  only  up  and  not  down. 

So  I  come  back  to  the  answer  Sena- 
tor McKellar  gave  me  at  3  o'clock  In  the 
morning:  The  Senator.  I  am  afraid,  will 
have  to  make  up  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  certainly  will,  and  on 
the  basis  of  what  I  have  heard,  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  had  not 
made  up  m,y  m^^^  when  I  came  In  the 
door  of  the  Senate  today.  Based  on  what 
I  have  heard,  I  will  have  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  fl«htln«  for 
what  he  f  e^s  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  That  Is  his  Job.  so  long 
as  it  Is  consistent  with  what  Is  right 
for  America,  because  we  all  are.  first  and 
foremost,  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  we  fight  for  the  Interests 
of  our  States.  But  I  would  have  to  eaj 
that  this  bill  is  really  a  product  of  the 
system  of  the  Senate  as  I  have  under- 
stood It  these  last  6  years.  It  Is  a  product 
of  the  seniority  system.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  system  of  committee  assignments. 
The  reason  why  the  Senate  moves  so 


glacially  slow  is  that  we  get  a  bill— In 
t-bl"  case  from  the  Senate  Finance  Oom- 
mittee — from  a  committee  that  has  very, 
very  little  representation  from  the  plaoes 
where  people  In  large  numbers  live,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  big  uiiMUi  ar«M. 
"TtB  members  of  the  coimnlttoe  have 
done  what  we  have  been  considering  here 
on  the  floor.  In  committee  they  have 
fought  for  the  Interests  of  their  States. 
I  would  say  that  the  people  of  Louisiana 
are  well  served  by  this  bill,  and  .there  is 
no  question  that  the  distlngUliAiBd  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  for  It. 
That  Is  true  of  New  Mexico,  wium  Sena- 
tor has  the  next  ranking  pwltlon  on 
the  Democratic  side.  That  Is  true  of 
Georgia,  whose  Senator  has  the  next 
ranking  position  on  the  committee. 

I  woiild  question  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  should 
vote  for  the  blU.  even  though  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
I  have  no  idea  how  he  voted  in  commit- 
tee. 

I  would  suppose  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  for  it. 

I  would  certainly  fed  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  was  a  lone  voice  in  that 
committee — and  what  a  lonely,  lonely 
business  it  must  be — ^would  have  a  ques- 
tion about  it.  This  is  not  a  big  State 
versus  a  small  State  argument.  He  is  a 
distinguished  Senator  who  was  a  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  and  who  had  tteat  re- 
sponsibility.  He  vtras  a  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  had  that  responsibility.  He,  in  my 
judgment,  has  had  a  broader-basad  ex- 
perience in  both  branches  of  government 
than  any  other  Senator.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer.  In  conscience,  even 
tiiongh  many  tisnes  it  may  not  have  been 
only  his  State's  interest  invoflived,  he  has 
fought  a  lonely  and  hsutl  battle. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Then  our  distinguished  and  eiloQQent 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  always  has 
the  beet  interests  of  Ms  State  of  Vir- 
ginia at  heart. 

Then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  also  say,  in  good  con- 
science. I  cannot  see  how  he  can  pos- 
sibly vote  for  the  bill  from  his  own  oom- 
mlttee. 


On  the  RepiMillcan  side,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  whom  I  re- 
spect for  fighting  for  the  people  of  his 
State — and  he  Icms  that  State,  but 
really  the  problems  in  his  State  are  dif- 
ferent  

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  s^eld. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  observe  to  my 
distinguished  and  cherished  coUeague 
from  minois  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Utah  were  to  be  motivated  by  selfish  tn- 
terests  in  doing  the  very  best  Job  he 
could  for  his  own  State,  he  would  not 
vote  with  the  committee.  He  would  vote 
for  the  uitNmlzatlon  formula,  because  it 
just  happens  that  hi  the  State  of  Otah 
80  percent  of  all  the  people  in  that  State 
live  within  a  five-dty  area.  I  thought 
that,  in  a  very  statesmanlike  fashion, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  said,  let  us  de- 
vise a  formula  as  nearly  fair  as  we  can 
TTmJti>  It  for  all  50  States,  and  I  think  the 
record  of  the  executive  sessi(His  will  in- 
dicate that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
there  were  those  who  spoke  out.  not  In 
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a  maimer  that  would  redound  to  the 
nnir1"Ti^«  benefit  of  their  qjeclflc  States, 
but.  rather,  In  trylna  as  best  they  could 
to  expwas  their  convictions  insofar  a« 
what  beet  served  America  was  concerned. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
that  cwnmentary.  I  take  second  place 
to  no  one  in  my  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  but  I  do 
point  out  that  the  problans  of  Utah  are 
quite  different  from  the  problems  of  the 
very  populous  States. 

Next,  cm  the  Republican  side,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Certainly  Iowa  has  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, but  not  too  many. 

Then  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Wyoming. 

Theaa  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, the  only  Republican  on  that  com- 
mittee who  comes  from  an  Industrialized 
northern  State 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Preeident,  a  point  of 

order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  point  of  ordor. 
Mr.  LONG.  Who  has  the  floor? 
The  PR3B8IDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Senator  can  yield  only  for  a 
questlan.  Has  the  Senator  yielded  tbe 
floor  or  not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  sMlditlonal  minute? 

Bfr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  minols. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senator  can  ylrid  only 
for  a  (lUBstkm.  The  Senate  is  anxious  to 
oome  to  a  vote.  It  has  been  a  long  day. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  Sen- 
ator can  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
phraae  the  queBticm,  which  has  not  been 
answered  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  did  answer  it.  But  I  ask 
tills  question,  then:  In  good  conscience 
can  this  Senator  vote  for  this  bill?  I  re- 
peat ^ftoat  I  have  said  several  times  be- 
fore In  this  colloquy.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  Finance  Committee  for  geitlng  this 
bill  on  the  floor  so  we  can  have  this  col- 
loquy. We  are  not  arguing  the  principle. 
The  principle  Is  right  But  I  do  disagree 
with  the  formula  that  has  been  arrived 
at.  and  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator, 
in  good  conscience,  could  I  vote  for  this 
bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  can  yield  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TAirr.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  I 
would  like  to  correct  a  statement  of  fact 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Under  the 
utilization  of  the  formula,  the  Senator's 
State  would  get  $32  million  as  compared 
with  $34  niilllon.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  Important. 

I  yirtd  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  will  claim 
the  floor  in  my  own  right  when  I  can 
obtain  It. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois have  a  further  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  have  answered 
at  some  point. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  good  measure  of  fair- 
ness is  per  capita  distribution  of  the  new 
revenue  sharing  funds,  and  I  wonder  if 
there  Is  a  table  available  that  shows  the 
per  capita  distribution  by  the  various 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  advise  the  Senator 
that  we  do  have  available  such  a  table 
on  per  capita  distribution,  which  Is  the 
basis  on  which  this  amendment  would 
operate.  .  ^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  feel  I  have  offended  my 
colleagues,  and  I  am  distressed  and  very 
sorry  if  I  have,  but  I  do  feel  very  deeply 
about  this  matter,  and  regret  deeply  the 
necessity  of  voting  against  a  bill  that 
embodies  a  principle  that,  for  6  years.  I 
have  believed  In  very  strongly.  But  I 
simply  cannot  Justify  a  vote  on  the  basis 
of  the  committee  formiolation,  and  I 
would  hope  in  conference  that  more 
equity  could  be  built  into  the  bill  for  the 
populous  States. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  have  no 
reason  to  protract  the  discussion.  I  think 
I  got  somewhat  off  the  point,  however,  on 
the  social  services  discussion.  As  to  the 
differing  points  of  view  on  per  capita 
distribution,  unfortunately,  we  do  have 
a  dilemma  here  In  the  Senate.  I  can 
appreciate  the  approach  of  both  sides,  in 
that  I  think  it  Is  Important  that  the 
Senate  act  on  this  matter,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  get  mixed  up  in  such 
a  basic,  long-range  issue  as  determining 
the  direction  we  are  going  to  go  on 
revenue  sharing  and  the  direction  we 
shall  take  in  that  formula.  I  think,  Is 
imfortunate. 

I  feel  that  the  figures  in  the  com- 
mittee report  are  ralsleading  in  this 
regard.  Yet  I  recognize  also  the  vngency. 
I  think  it  is  too  bad  It  could  not  have 
come  up  in  some  other  way. 

I  would  also  like  to  correct  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  an  observation  he  made 
in  stating  that  he  felt  perhaps  I  had 
advanced  the  best  amendments  I  thought 
could   be   offered   at   an   earlier   date. 
I  assure  him  that,  quite  the  contrary, 
it  was  my  object,  while  I  may  have  been 
right  or  wrong  in  that  regard,  to  offer 
first  an  amendment  which  I  felt  had  a 
better  chance  of  drawing  support,  be- 
ca\ise  there  were  more  Senators  whose 
States   would   perhaps   have   benefited 
more  under  other  amendments  than  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  at  this  time. 
But  that  does  not  detract  one  whit 
from  my  belief  that  the  principle  of  this 
amendment  is  sound,  and  I  think  the 
statement  made  a  few  minutes  ago  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  bears 
out  exactly  what  I  am  saying  about  this 
amendment.  He  described,  I  thought  very 
accurately,  the  tremendous  difBculty  in 
working  out  a  formula  and  applying  it 
in  some  way  that  works  out  fairly  for 
all  the  States. 

The  committee  amendment  adopted 
several  factors,  and  applied  them  in  a 
way  that  makes  no  sense  at  all  and  tends 
to  distort  further  any  inequities.  With 


refererice  to  the  a];q}llcatlan  of  the  vari- 
ous factors,  it  Just  happens  to  have  hit 
my  State.  It  could  have  been  the  Sena- 
tor's State  or  any  other  State.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  factor  of  tax  effort  should 
not  have  been  considered,  or  that  an- 
other factor  should  not  have  been  con- 
sidered. I  do  think  it  did  not  work  out 
properly  in  this  bill.  I  think  the  relative 
efforts  of  the  States  involved  are  not 
included  properly  in  the  formula  for  tjut 
effort  application.  I  think  it  could  be 
better. 

We  are  going  to  have  this  argument,  I 
assure  Senators,  time  after  time  on  this 
floor,  if  we  adopt  the  committee  amend- 
ment. The  only  way  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  stop  the  revenue-sharing  distri- 
bution formula  from  becoming  an  issue 
every  year  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is 
to  adopt  some  very  basic  and  under- 
standable principle,  and  I  cannot  think 
of  any  that  is  more  accurate  and  equita- 
ble than  a  per  capita  distribution  of 
$26.09  per  person  throughout  the  United 
States.  That  is  where  I  think  he  will 
eventually  end  up,  or  the  revenue-shar- 
ing; principle  will  be  lost  and  become 
meaningless. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  without 
prejudicing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  OF- 
PENSIVE  WEAPONS— CLOTURE 
MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  a  cloture  mo- 
tion at  this  time . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  mo- 
tion be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  imder 
ride  XXII.  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  tlie  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotttkk  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  acoonl- 
ance  with  the  provlslonB  of  Rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  RiUes  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  cloee  the  debate  upon  the 
pending  Joint  resolution.  B.  J.  Bee.  341,  the 
authorization  of  the  Prealdent  to  approte 
an  Interim  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  tJnlon  of  Soviet  Soclaltet 
Republics. 

1.  Mike  Mansfield 

2.  HughSoott 

3.  John  O.  Paatore 

4.  Robert  C.  Byrd 

5.  Norrls  Ootton 

6.  PhUlp  A.  Hart 

7.  Prank  E.  Moss 

8.  lee  Metcalf 

9.  Wallace  Bennett 

10.  Robert  Dole 

11.  Jennings  Randolph 

12.  caifford  P.  Case 

13.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton 

14.  Daniel  Inouye 

15.  WUllam  Projonlre 

16.  Joseph  M.  Montoya 

17.  John  Tower 

18.  Henry  M.  Jackson 

19.  Clinton  Anderson 
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Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
geofttor  yield  for  a  quesfckm  on  that  mo- 

jtt.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  from 
T^jjiiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Jurti  for  30  seconds. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  without  prejudice  to 
my  right  to  the  floor,  I  may  yield  to  the 
^ator  from  New  Yorkforl  minute. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFPtCBR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  Normally  when  a  motion 
laflled  we  qualify  the  amendments  which 
have  been  printed,  without  going  through 
therlgmarole^^ 

iSx.  LONG.  The  rule  does  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  rule  takes  care 
of  it.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  fur- 
ther? .  . 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  further  to  the  majority 
leader  for  a  imanimous-consent  request, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRBEHDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
cooamt  that  the  cloture  motion  may  lie 
at  the  desk  until  the  Senate  ccxnpletes 
its  business  tonight,  for  additlcHiBl  sig- 
natures.      ^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OJnCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Subsequently,  the  following  Senators 
signed  the  cloture  motion: 

30.  Robert  P.  Orlffln 

21.  Mario V  W.  Oook 


the  table.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  Clark 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleA  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maasaohiuetts 
(Mr.  KxmmT) ,  the  Sorntor  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovnur),  the  Sraator 
from  New  Hampshln  (Mr.  Mdnrai), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sfaik- 
MAM),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PoLBBiGHT) ,  the  BenaXor  from  OUataoma 
(Mr.  Hajuos),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sfarkican),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhttm)  would  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn-Lia) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thue- 
MONO)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxmDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Don) 
is  detained  on  oCQclal  business  at  the 
White- House. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mn.LiR) .  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THtmifoin))  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  80, 
nays  28.  as  follows 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (^nsent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevinson)  .  Tlie  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-206,  appoints  the  following  as  mjMn- 
bers  of  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries:  Mr. 
Joseph  Meglen,  of  Montana,  and  Mr. 
Bernard  G.  Segal,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Aiken 

Allen 

.Anderson 

Baker 

Ba;h 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Biirdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
ChUee 
Church 
Cook 
Curtis 
Domini  ck 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (B.B..  14370)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  for  high- 
priority  expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  Income  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SnvxNsoN) .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long)  to  lay  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  on 


Bellmon 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

OrllBn 

Hart 


Allott 
Dole 

Fulbrlght 
Harris 


[No.  418  Leg.] 
TEAS— 60 

Eastlftnd 

Edwards 

Ervln 

I'annln 

Pong 

Gtambrell 

Ooldwater 

Grayel 

Gvimey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hniaka 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

J  a  vita 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

NAYS— 38 

Hartke  Scott 

Matblas  Stevens 

Packwood  Stevenson 

Pastore  Symington 

PeU  Tan 

Percy  Tower 

Rlblcoff  Welcker 

Roth  Williams 
Saxbe 
Schwelker 

NOT  VOTINO — la 

Kennedy  MlUer 

McOee  Mundt 

McGovem  Sparkman 

Mclntyre  Thurmond 


MagnuBon 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Uetcalf 

Moadale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

StennlB 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Young 


So  Mr.  Long's  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Taft's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  suid  Senators  Ribicoff, 
Jackson,  Javits.  Brochce.  Cask.  Tunnby, 
and  HuMPHRXY.  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rtad  as 
follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  f<aigwlng: 
TITLE  IV— MISCKLLANKOUS  PBOVI8IONB 
AMXirDMXirr   to  r«DHUL-8TAT«   KXTKIIlf    ow- 

ntrvosttMtrT  coMPMra*TiON  aot  or  leie 
BMC  401.  Bee.  a08(e)  (3)  ot  the  Pederal- 
State  Bxtentie*  UnemployiMnt  Compenaa- 
Uon  Aot  of  19T0  la  smenrtwd  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tlM  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "Ef- 
fecUve  with  respect  to  compensaUon  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  before 
July  1,  1973.  and  beginning  after  the  dwte  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sentenoe  (or.  If  later, 
the  data  establUbed  pursuant  to  State  Uw) . 
the  State  may  by  law  provide  that  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  thers  baa  been  a  State 
"on"  or  "ofl"  indicator  beginning  or  ending 
any  extended  benefit  period  shaU  be  made 
under  this  subeectlim  as  If  paragraph(l) 
did  not  contain  subparagraph  (A)  thereof, 
and  as  If  paragraph  (1)  of  section  M8(b)^ 
did  not  oontam  subparagraph  (B>  tharettf. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  sort  of  an  emergency  situation  affect- 
ing about  19  States.  It  Invcdves  the  whole 
question  of  unemployment  I  hesitate  to 
suggest  that  this  amendment  be  put  on 
this  particular  bill,  but  If  I  thought  we 
could  not  get  some  consideration  for  the 
amendment  on  this  bill,  we  might  be  able 
to  do  so  Ml  a  separate  bill  later  on.  The 
Chabrman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
would  Insist,  and  my  sponsors  would  Joto 
me  in  <n«i«ting  that  we  add  the  pending 
amendment  to  this  bill. 
I  will  explain  It  briefly. 
The  amendment,  if  enacted,  would  al- 
low the  States  to  repeal  the  so-called 
120  percent  on-off  trigger.  This  120  per- 
cent trigger  arbitrarily  and  harshly  dis- 
criminates against  unemployed  workers 
residing  in  a  State  with  a  persistently 
higher  rate  of  imemployment.  The  pro- 
vision originally,  when  adopted,  possibly 
made  some  sense,  because  the  problan 
of  recession  and  unemployment  did  not 
last  too  long.  The  provision  is  that  a 
State  must  have  an  unemployment  rate 
which  Is  at  least  120  percent  of  the  rate 
prevailing  in  that  State  in  a  cwrespond- 
Ing  period  of  the  previous  2  years.  It 
has  the   adverse   effect  of   eliminating 
the  States  where  the  unemployment  has 
leveled  off  and  remained  static  for  over 
a  2 -year  period.  That  Includes  my  own 
SUte.  It  hicludes  19  States  In  the  United 
States.  It  includes  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, and  California— 19  States  where 
they  have  persistently  held  themselves 
at  this  same  level.  So  It  has  not  Increased 
120  percent.  So  there  is  no  trigger.  The 
States  can  do  this  themselves.  The  basic 
reason  behind  that   authority   for  the 
States  Is  that  when  they  do  It.  then  they 
have  to  make  their  contributkm  to  the 
fund.  But  the  way  It  is  now.  it  has  stayed 
that  way  in  19  States  way  above  the 
amoimt  anyone  ever  believed  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  enacted  for  a  period  of  over 
2  years. 

In  my  particular  State,  we  have  had 
the  rate  of  70  percent,  some  have  10  to  12 
to  13  percent,  but  the  workers. do  not 
qualify  for  the  Federal-State  extended 
benefits  because  of  this  requirement.  We 
are  having  a  recession  there  that  con- 
tinues. Workers  in  these  19  State*  need 
the  extended  benefits.  The  program 
which  caUs  for  the  120  perc«it  require- 
ment happens  to  be  unfair  where  there  is 
persistent  and  long  time  unemployment 
that  hM  not  in  some  cases  gone  up  or 
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down.  I  think  the  States  should  repeal 
It  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  we  have  to 
amend  the  law  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

This  amendment  has  not  been  oonsid- 
ered  by  the  Finance  Committee  but  we 
have  discussed  it  infcnmally  with  its 
members  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loifo) .  who  has 
been  a  long-time  friend  of  the  unem- 
ployed worker,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansbn), 
and  other  Senators  here,  would  give  us 
some  assurance  that  before  this  session 
ends,  we  will  be  «We  either  to  have  this 
attached  to  another  bttl  ftom  the  com- 
mittee which  might  show  up  on  the  cal- 
endar— I  guess  there  is  one  on  the  cal- 
endar— or  that  we  would  have  a  hearing 
betfora  the  coaunittee.  I  am  Joined  by 
these  sponsors  from  the  19  States  that 
have  this  problem. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  wanted  me  to 
yield  to  him  for  a  period  of  a  minute  or 
two  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Pi«ddent.  In  1970  we  eiuusted  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act.  the  provtelons  of 
which  have  be«i  an  invaluable  source  of 
support  to  thousands  of  Jobless  pfflpsons 
In  the  recent  months  of  extended  high 
imemployment.  Under  the  act.  extended 
benefits  for  13  weeks  have  been  paid  to 
joblees  persons  in  37  States  and  continue 
to  be  paid  In  Ave  of  theoe  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rloo.  Ttuough  April  29.  1972. 
more  than  700.000  workers  had  filed 
claims  for  temporary  compensation  and 
total  beoefltB  paid  were  over  $227  million. 
According  to  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — 

It  Is  clMkT  tbat  thU  program  has  been  of 
subatantlal  twneflt  to  tbree-quaiten  of  a 
mlUlon  pcnons  wbo  had  substantial  attach- 
mant  to  th»  labor  foro*. 


This  amendment,  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  and 
myself,  deals  with  the  State  "off-and-on" 
trigger    mechanism,    which    determines 
eligibility  for  participation  In  this  pro- 
gram. The  program  on  a  national  basis 
ended  several  months  ago.  However,  for 
sometime  thereafter  New  York  and  many 
other  States  were  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  program  because  the  State  imem- 
ployment rate  was  120  percent  of  the  rate 
prwalllng  in  the  State  In  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  tiie  previous  2  years,  and 
the  State  imemployment  rate  was  above 
the  trigger  rate  of  4  percent.  But  rec«it- 
ly.  desplto  the  fact  that  the  insured  un- 
employment rate  In  many  States  to  above 
the  4-percent  level,  these  States  have 
become  ineligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  due  to  the  120  percent  "ofT* 
trigger.  _ 

It  is  dear  that  the  120  percent  "ofT* 
trigger  is  dlsquallfjring  States  at  a  time 
when  the  need  of  their  imemployed 
workMB  Is  stlU  great  and  urgent  To  the 
present,  stune  27  States  have  been  trig- 
gered out  of  the  program  through  the 
operation  of  the  120  percent  provisions 
at  times  when  their  unemployment  rate 
was  greater  than  4  percent.  In  10  of  these 
States — California.  Wa^iington.  Alaska, 
Connecticut,  Maine.  Massachuaetts. 
Michigan.  New  York,  Oregon  and  Rhode 


Island— this  "off"  trigger  has  had  a  par- 
ticularly harsh  consequence,  for  their 
unemployment  rates  continue  to  be  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  some 
90.000  Individuals,  or  18  percent  of  the 
total  imemployed  work  force  in  New 
York,  have  had  their  benefits  termi- 
nated. In  some  areas  of  my  State,  par- 
ticularly Elmira.  Buffalo  and  Utlca.  and 
on  Long  Island,  unemployment  has 
reached  8  and  9  percent.  Approximately 
4.500  persons  exhaust  their  regular  un- 
employment Insurance  benefits  each 
week  m  New  York  State,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  draw  further  benefits  unless  leg- 
islative action  Is  taken. 

This  amendment  would  remove  the  120 
percent  'off-and-on"  trigger  so  that  the 
only  test  which  would  have  to  be  met  by 
the  States  to  qualify  for  an  extended 
benefit  period  Is  an  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  excess  of  4  percent.  Insured 
unemployment  Is.  of  course,  always  lower 
than  total  unemployment;  a  4  percent 
insured  unemplojraient  rate  translates 
into  a  total  unemploynjent  rate  of  5.5 
percent  or  higher.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  13 -week 
waiting  period  before  a  State  which 
meets  the  eligibility  criteria,  can  apply 
for  reinstatement  into  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Presidenf.s  wage  stabi- 
lization program  and  I  think  it  has  done 
much  to  cool  off  the  inflationary  flres 
which  were  overheating  our  economy  In 
recent  years.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
just  as  we  have  acted  vigorously  to  con- 
trol inflation,  we  must  also  act  vigorous- 
ly to  deal  with  the  equally  serious  prob- 
lem   of    excessive   unemployment.    The 
least  we  can  do,  in  that  respect,  is  to 
act  now  to  relnstitute  the  13 -week  bene- 
fits program  provided  for  under  the  1970 
act  In  States  where  unemployment  is 
high,  even  if  the  unemployment  rate  is 
not  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  I  can- 
not see  any  justification  for  providing 
13  weeks  of  extended  benefits  to  a  State 
which  has  an  insured  imemplojonent  rate 
of  4.1  percent  if  its  rate  during  the  pre- 
vious year  was  3.2  percent  and  denying 
such  extended  beneflts  to  workers  in  a 
State  where  insured  unemployment  is 
higher  than  4.1  percent,  but  not  20  per- 
cent greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  purpose  of  the  extended  benefits 
program  is  to  provide  some  extra  assist- 
ance to  the  long-term  unemployed  dur- 
hig  periods  when  it  is  hard  to  find  a  job 
because  of  generally  high  unemployment, 
and  it  should  make  no  difference  in  the 
application  of  the  program  whether  the 
unemployment  rate  last  year  was  lower, 
higher,  or  the  same  than  It  is  today.  Simi- 
larly, If  perchance  the  Insured  unem- 
ployment rate  in  a  State  drops  below  4 
percent  for  a  period  of  time  and  then 
rises  again  above  that  figure,  the  State 
should  not  be  precluded  from  regaining 
its  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  stress  the  latter  point  because 
I  am  Informed  by  ofBcials  In  the  New 
Yot*  State  Labor  Department  that  it  is 
possible  ttiat  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  in  New  York  will  drop  brtow  4  per- 
cent this  fall  and  rise  to  over  4  percent 
again  this  winter. 


The  amendment  before  ns  deals  wtth 
these  problems  by  eliminating  the  Ut 
percent  "off-and-on"  trigger  from  tte 
1070  act.  It  would  permit  SUtos.  such  as 
New  York,  which  have  lost  their  dlgitaii. 
ity  to  participate  in  the  pro-am  to  re- 
gain their  eUgibihty  through  anno- 
prlate  action  by  the  State  legislatiire  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  law.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  long- 
term  unemployed  workers  in  New  York 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "New  Job- 
less Aid  for  90,000  Urged,''  written  by 
Edward  C.  Burks,  and  jiublished  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  1.  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 


New  JoBi«s8  An)  po«  90,000  Vmaxo — Btati 
T.AT>»  T.TtrtM  AasASUB  Kmnia  cv  BitUBD 
Bknutib 

(By  Bdwanl  O.  Buds) 
Baymowl  B.  Oorbett,  prcaUtont  of  tte  Km 
Tcck  State  A.PJ1.-O  JX>.,  oaUed  yeetentey  for 
emargeDoy  measuzea  to  aid  80,000  state  xtttf 
dents  whose  extended  imemployment  Inns- 
anoe  beoeata  bad  Juat  been  cut  off. 

He  referred  to  the  mandatory  termination 
of  two  programs  ^rtilch  gave  S0  extra  weeks  of 
extended  unemployment  beneflts  to  tbe 
state's  jobleea. 

Because  the  baalc  mazhnnm  Is  26  vntka 
of  asslatance,  the  two  programs  had  gtren 
benefits  to  unen^loyed  workers  for  up  to 
53  weeks. 

Mr.  Oorbett  said  that  "It  doesnt  make 
sense"  to  have  a  rule  terminating  the  pro- 
grams simply  because  the  unemployment 
situation  was  not  worse  than  It  was  In  1971 
and  1970.  However,  such  a  rule  was  wrHtea 
Into  the  legislation  setting  up  the  two  tem- 
porary programs. 

One  of  the  programs  was  financed  on  a 
50-60  state  and  Federal  baste,  and  the 
other — the  program  providing  for  beneflts 
after  39  weeks  of  \inemployment — was  whol- 
ly financed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  He 
called  for  action  by  Congress,  and  If  neces- 
sary, by  the  Ijeglslature,  contending  that 
otherwise  the  90,000  would  be  forced  onto 
welfare  rolls. 

WOBKING    WTTH   JAVTTS 

Industrial  CommlssloDer  Louis  L.  Levlne, 
head  of  the  State  Labor  Department,  sakl 
of  the  termination  of  the  programs:  "We 
had  no  choice.  ViTe  aympathize  with  the 
APIj.-CJ.O.  It's  a  rough  situation  but  one 
we  had  little  control  over." 

He  added,  however:  "We've  been  working 
Intensely  with  Senator  [Jacob  K.]  Javlts  and 
the  Federal  Labor  Department  to  try  to  get 
Congreae  to  move  to  provide  extensions." 

Mr.  Javlts  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  Oorbett  oontMided  that  "persons  able 
and  wUllng  to  work  should  be  entitled  to  un- 
employment Insurance  benieflts."  Hspedally 
In  a  period  of  "extremely  eztended  tinemploy- 
ment  such  as  we  are  still  experiencing,"  It 
should  be  possible  to  eztezKl  the  aid,  he 
said. 

The  90,000  New  Yorkers  affected  constitute 
18  per  cent  of  the  state's  total  number  of 
unemployed  workers. 

CBTTKEU   CITBD 

The  extra  beneflts  financed  Jointly  by  the 
state  and  Federal  Oovernment  terminated  on 
July  23  because  the  state  unemployment 
situation  no  longer  met  the  criteria  of  the 
program.  The  criteria  ai«  that  the  s^trt 
unemployment  average  must  not  only  exceed 
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4  Mf  cent  (which  it  did)  but  that  the  Job- 
liirate  would  also  have  to  be  30  p«  cent 
btgbu  than  for  the  con^wrable  period  of 
ISTO  and  1971.  , 

Mr  Oorbett  noted  that  in  some  areas  of 
ti«  state— Elmira,  Buffalo  and  Utlca— the 
t^ess  rate  in  June  was  8  and  9  per  cent 
ind  he  said  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  cover  these  extreme  cases. 

The  second  program— the  one  financed 
^tboaj  by  the  Federal  Oovernment— was  ter- 
minated because  the  state's  nver-aU  unem- 
njoyment  average  wa*  not  high  eiwugh  to 
Suiify  under  the  Federal  form»;da.  Thirteen 
weeks  must  intervene  before  the  state  can 
apply  again  for  this  aid.  and  only  then  11 
It  meets  this  criteria.  

Mr  oorbett  fe^  that  ktod  of  rule  Is  "like 
the  doctor  stopping  treatment  and  teUing 
the  patient  he'd  look  In  on  him  three  months 
later  to  see  if  he's  gottwi  much  worse." 


Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
aenator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maontj- 
soK)  in  expressing  my  appreciation  to 

the  Senators.  ^  ^     _,  *^ 

The  article  that  I  have  had  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  shows  that  the  APL-CIO 
In  our  State  Is  very  deeply  concerned 
about  this  problem  and  has  made  a  very 
strong  representation  about  it. 

I  assure  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  I  will  personsdly  write  a  letter, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklbt)  will  Join 
me  in  that  effort,  to  every  New  York 
member.  The  Senator  has  told  us  so  elo- 
quently how  many  members  there  are. 
We  will  urge  their  full  cooperation  in 
the  letter  and  ask  that  it  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 

ill.   MAQNUSON.   Mr.    President,    I 
t,hink  that  In  the  original  act  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Ccanmtttee,  they  did  not  anticipate 
at  that  time  that  some  of  these  things 
would  go  on  over  a  2 -year  period.  If 
someone  had  serious  unemployment  and 
It  went  up  to  120  percent,  it  would  trigger 
it.  However,  what  has  happened  In  these 
19  States  is  that  it  just  persisted  more 
than  it  did  in  other  States.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  it  has  not  gone  up  in  some 
States.  However,  It  has  not  gone  down. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the  S«i- 
ator  knows,  the  amendment  could  be  of- 
fered on  a  revenue  bill  that  has  already 
reached  here.  But  the  Ways  and  Means 
CJommlttee  has  already  acted  faToratoly 
on  this  matter. 

So  we  will  get  a  chance  to  act  on  the 
matter  on  another  bill.  I  might  say  that  I 
feel  like  a  sort  of  substitute  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  We  need 
him  there. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  on  this  unemployment  insurance 
problem.  I  am  well  aware  of  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  abowt.  I  want  to  as- 
sure him  that  I  wiU  cooperate,  and  I  as- 
sure him  that  we  wlU  find  a  bill  to  which 
we  cam  accept  the  amendment  and  go 
to  conference.  And  In  conference,  if  it  is 
possible  to  prevail  upon  the  House  to  do 
anything  about  this,  we  will  do  so.  And  I 
think  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  willing  to  cooperate  In  this 
natter.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  the  House  to  agree  to  do 


something.  I  am  confldost  ttaat  w»  can 
get  it  done.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  do 
it  on  this  btil.  Axkd  I  wlU  opp«e  it  as 
strongly  as  I  know  how  on  ttate  bIB  be- 
cause  we  are  trying  to  keep  oflamend- 
meots  that  are  noogermane.  Qaoe  we  set 
in  that  area  we  wtmld  be  ta  trsBdote.  n 
we  put  a  rider  on  something,  it  is  Uke 
putting  a  rider  on  a  horse.  If  we  pat  too 
mu<^  weight  on  the  horse,  the  floor  bene 
will  collapse  and  the  rider  "wfil  never  «o 
anywhere. 

If  we  coold  take  a  relatlvetf  noneoo- 
troversial  MU  and  add  the  amendment 
on  a  measure  of  that  sort,  we  can  then 
try  to  get  the  Houm  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  accept  it  in  coaferenoe. 
and  then  I  am  confident  that  the  Houm 
will  go  along  wKh  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  House  members 
said  that  they  are  agreeaMe.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  bill  on  the  calendar  on 
which  we  might  do  this. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  a  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar to  which  it  could  be  attached.  And 
if  there  is  too  much  objection,  we  could 
find  another  one.  We  could  find  a  proper 
vehicle  to  get  the  amendment  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee could  find  ajiything  if  they  wished 
to  do  so.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Utah 
nodding  his  head.  I  appreciate  his  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  the  other  Sena- 
tors also. 

We  have  been  talking  all  day  about  the 
cost  of  welfare.  I  can  tell  the  Senate 
that  the  people  we  are  talking  about  are 
out  of  work  and  have  exhausted  their 
benefits.  If  this  condition  continues,  the 
only  place  they  can  go  is  on  welfare.  That 
is  a  humiliating  thing.  And  we  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  people  on  welfare. 
They  have  given  up.  TTiey  cannot  find 
jobs. 

•nie  cost  of  welfare,  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  <Mi.  Cottok) 
and  I  can  ascertain,  runs  about  $A,000  a 
year  when  we  axid  it  all  up. 

This  is  a  much  better  way,  asd  the 
people  want  to  work.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  econoKiy  will  come  back  and  that 
people  vtrill  be  employed  again. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  ail  my  cosponsors  join  in 
t.Viimking  both  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Utah,  as  well 
as  all  other  Mem^jers  of  the  Senate,  for 
tlmr  consideration  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  PresideDt,  in  l»70 
Congress  enacted  the  extended  unem- 
ploymoxt  compensatloa  program.  Its 
intent  was  to  provide  an  additional 
13  weeks  of  benefits  to  workers  who 
had  exhausted  their  regular  26  weeks  of 

beneflts.  

The  program  was  designed  to  tiigger 
into  effect  in  each  State  ^iien  that 
State's  unemployment  Insurance  rate 
was  at  least  4  percent  and  the  aretase 
of  this  rate  for  the  prior  2  years  had  been 
e^raal  to  or  greater  than  120  iwrcent. 

Sucii  a  formula  auived  that  tf  Otatn' 
rates  were  Inoreealng,  as  they  were  In 
August  of  l»70  when  the  program  was 
enacted,  then  the  program  would  become 
operative. 

The  program  was  a  succees.  During 
the  period  from  the  beginning  of  tte 
program  in  October  of  1970  to  Janaory 


lOTl.  a  total  ct  28  Statw  psAd 
benefits.  In  1971  almat  6g  percent  td  «e 
Natton's  insured  1106111111011—1*,  and  61 
percent  of  total  covered  envloinaeat, 
werein  these  HtMtm  ^     ^ 

Teday  the  uoimploirmaDtt  rate  dm 
leveled  off  at  a  hli*i  level.  As  a  rcault  the 
average  unemployment  rates  are  not  in- 
creasing by  120  percent  over  the  peat  2 
years  and  States  are  trtgsertng  oat  of  the 

Today  only  three  States— HawaM, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Vtimoot  uvA  the 
CommonweaKb  of  Puerto  Hlco  remain  tn 
the  program  beeanse  thay  are  the  o^ 
(XKs  v^oae  rates  are  tnereasbig  hy  «ote 
than  120  percent,  .     ..^ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  dear  iSiat  wtthim- 
employment  continuing  at  a  M<^  r«*e, 
it  is  cmctal  to  unemployed 'wert»r»  that 
the  extoaded  benefltB  I***'""  *•,!!?" 
vived.  Ttiey  do  not  know  atoomttie  im- 
percent  trteer  mec^uoalam  wMA  1b  o^ 
privlng  them  of  aastotaooe.  TUear  only 
know  that  they  are  withont  Jeto,  toOon- 
nectlcut,  for  example,  12»4)W  P*^^  J*" 
mained  Jobless  in  Jtfly  of  l»7l.  TIm*  U 
an  imemployment  rate  of  9.1  perc«it. 

On  June  14  of  this  year,  ttie  flmater 
from  Washington  (tix.  Maewwow),  I. 
and  other  Senators  Introdaeed  8.  STWto 
allow  the  States  to  waive  the  i»-pero«t 
trigger.  While  a  companion  measure,  B. 
3704,  was  pMsed  to  extend  the  ««- 
eency  compensation  program,  no  eeaoc 
was  taken  on  S.  8706.  An  identieal  bin 
has  been  ordered  r^wrted  oi*  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Cooamittee.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Conmiittee  on  Pteaawwffl 
expedite  action  on  this  measure  *hWi 
will  provide  aid  to  hundreds  of  itoeuswads 
of  unemployed  Americans. 
Mr.   MAaNOSON.  Mr.  Preeident,   I 

withdraw  my  amwidment^ 

Ttie     PRBBIDIwa     OFFICER     CMr. 
Gamsbix).  The  amewtoent  is  with- 
drawn. .        . 
The  bin  is  op«i  to  further  amendment. 


AMoniMKitT  ifo.  i«ee 
Mr.  TDMNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

a^m»nAmmnt  No.  1460.  

The     PRBSnXINa     QFFUJEB..     The 
amoidment  win  be  stated. 

The  aoslstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  add  th«  following 

new  title:  

TrnJB  IV— DIBBKaABD  OF  BOOIAL  fflBPD- 

BnrsprPTTBiNDgrKBMnnwoOTP) 

rOK  PtTBUO  A8BZ8TAM0X 

Sec.  401.  Prsiwaro  or  sooui.  ssuuawi^ 
m 


FVBUO 

In  addition  to  the  requlrwnenta  liinwwwrt 
by  IMT  ••  a  «on^tloa  of  approval  «<  a  etate 
pUn,  to  provide  aid  t«  indtTMaaU-nndartms 
I,  X,  nv,  or  XVI  of  the  awtal  aseertlyAflt. 
ttan*  Is  iMMby   liiuirwed  tba  1  Li«iilMaMnt 
(and  tiha  piaa  abaU  ha  omaaA  to  t«v>1"») 
that,  in  the  case  of  any  IndirUiul  xoona 
eligible  (M  a  result  of  ths  rsquIrwBaat  Im- 
posed by  ttds  section  or  ottorwiw)  for  sM 
for  any  menth  after  Aogtat  i*7>-  w*e  also 
reoetvea  to  auch  aaoatli  a  ■aonttey  taauii—s 
benadt  imdsr  ttMa  n  of  BoOh  ABt.  ma  Mm  or 
the  aid  raostvad  by  ttnaXOr  aaeh  aioaau  ptes 
tba  mentUy  iDflwaaae  beaiAt  TMSlvad  by 
hixa  la  auoh  moBtb,  ahaU  no«>0  iaM  4haa  ihe 
sum  of  the  aid  wlilch  would  ha«w  beeo  x«- 
celved  by  him  for  such  month  under  the 
state  plan  as  m  effaot  for  Augoat  irTl,  plus 
ettbar —  ^^ 

(1)  tha  montbtf  loawanoe  beaaAt  WUeli 
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by  taliB  for 


1  or  wsuM  bav*  Dmb 

im  ptaMt»;  «  ^. .  __.  w 

(i)  tiM  aMWtlUy  iBaonnaa  twnaflt  to  wnlob 
h«  would  b«  •ntttlMl  for  tba  montb  of  Bap- 
t«nb«r  \VJ*.  HhUhtiw  to  Um  (wti«ther  ttoU 
nqolzwiMnt  to  mOgBmA  by  dte«^^^  » 
potion  of  hto  moBtlUy  tnmavum  bamflt  or 
othM-artoa). 


lylr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amecdmesxt  ia  designed  to  give  finan- 
cial assistance  to  a  minority  whose 
needs  cannot  be  denied.  I  refer  to  over 
1,350,000  elderly  people  who  depend  on 
both  social  aecurlt?  and  public  assist- 
ance payment*  lor  tbebr  Income.  Tbeae 
people  have  few  resources.  They  receive 
a  very  low  Income.  They  have  little  or  no 
capacity  to  abooib  the  Impact  of  infla- 
tion. 

These  ara  people  of  our  Nation  who 
have  been  ciylnc  for  assistance  to  inake 
ends  meet,  and  they  should  be  given 
some  counterbalance  to  the  inroads 
made  on  their  little  Income  by  the  ever- 
paring  knife  of  Inflation 

Unlws  some  measure  is  adopted  to 
give  these  people  a  pass  through,  they 
win  not  benefit  from  the  recent  20-per- 
ea*  Increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments passed  by  Ooogren. 

Mr.  President,  it  seons  to  me  that  the 
Senate  should  eonsldiir  the  needs  of 
these  pec^e  as  a  special  class.  They 
should  not  be  lumped  in  with  other 
welfare-type  amendments  that  conceiv- 
ably could  be  offered  to  the  bill. 

In  the  Nation  as  a  whole  there  are 
approximate  l,aTI,000  people  receiving 
both  social  security  as  well  as  old  age 
assistance.  In  California  alone  there  are 
t^pproodmately  229.000. 

ICy  amendment  would  add  an  extra 
title  to  the  revenue  sharing  bin.  impos- 
ing an  additional  requiiement  in  States 
as  a  condition  for  apfiroval  of  a  State 
plan  to  provide  aid  to  Indtylduals  under 
tlUea  I.  X.  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social 

^fvurltiV  Act 

This  requirement  is  that  once  the  20- 
percent  Increase  la  effective,  an  indi- 
vidual who  receives  both  social  security 
and  old  age  assistance  payments  must 
receive  a  total  from  the  two  sources  of 
at  least  an  extra  $15  per  month  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  his 
personal  social  secrirlty  increase,  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser. 

States  would  be  permitted  to  pass  on 
this  extra  "^'^^'"t  to  them,  either  by  in- 
creasing the  extra  amount  of  income  dis- 
regarded, or  by  increasing  the  standard 
of  need,  or  payment  of  assistance  to  aged, 
whether  they  are  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries or  not. 

I  think  the  need  for  this  legislation  Is 
urgenk,  and  I  know  I  q?eak  for  my  dls- 
tm^uMMd    senior    colleague.    Senator 
CsAirreow,  when  I  say  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  social  security  recipients  who  also 
lecetve  poMlc  assistance  In  California  de- 
mand some  consideration.  When  it  was 
puhUsbed  in  CaUfomla  that  I  would  be 
offering  this  amendment,  my  office  re- 
ceived many,  many  tetters  from  smlor 
dttsem.  in  effect  praying  that  the  amend- 
ment wouM  be  accet>led  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CASB.  Mr.  President,  win  the  Sen- 
ator yMd? 
Mr.  TUNNET.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr  Preetdent.  I  wish  to  com- 
meod  tha  Senator  from  Calif  onda  and 


join  Hfa"  In  supporting  this  amendment 
I  ^f-^  it  Is  an  Important  and  usefiil 
thtng  he  is  attempting  to  do. 

We  haw  discussed  this  matter  before- 
hand, and  I  would  like  to  seek  to  broaden 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  CaUf ocnla  to  Insure  that  the  disre- 
gard of  the  20-percent  social  security 
benefits  Increase  wffl  api^y  to  recipients 
of  mf"'^**'^  and  also  to  participants  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

moaaanda  of  medicaid  recipients  and 
food  stamp  program  participants  will  be 
cut  oak  of  the  medicaid  programs  and 
food  stamp  program*  altogetthtt. 

In  my  own  State  hundreds  may  be 
forced  to  leave  nursing  homes — and  in 
other  States  which  allow  medicaid  cov- 
erage under  a  special  category  known  as 
"medically  needy"  the  cost  of  remaining 
lix  the  medicaid  program  will  increase 
substantially  for  the  Individual,  perhaps 
prohibitively.  ,         ^  _,*  , 

Medicaid  provides  a  number  of  vital 
services  to  older  persons  receiving  mini- 
mal social  security  benefits— services 
ranging  fran  the  purchase  of  necessary 
drugs,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  home 
care,  nursing  home  care,  and  partial  doc- 
tors' fees. 

Congress  had  no  intention,  in  passing 
the  20-percent  social  security  increase,  of 
forcing  older  citizens  out  of  nursing 
homes  or  in  reducing  real  benefits  they 
may  receive.  But  this  will  be  the  result 
imless  this  timely  action  Is  taken,  for  the 
20-percent  increase  already  is  in  effect. 
We  are  not  speaking  about  new  ex- 
penditures— since  older  citizens  are  al- 
ready receiving  this  aid. 

In  my  view  this  action  ranks  different- 
ly from  the  fuller  consideration  of  the 
other  social  security  amendments  that 
are  to  be  proposed  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana later  in  this  session,  since  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  Is  to  remedy  an 
oversight  in  the  passage  of  Public  Law 

92-338.  .    ,   ... 

Mr.-  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator.  I 
t.fiinic  his  sunendment  to  my  amend- 
ment is  most  appropriate  and  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate.  ^  ,    ^». 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  stated  so  that  the  Senator  from  Call- 
fomla  can  decide  if  he  wUl  accept  it. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 


The  sunendment,  as  modifled,  is  as 
follows: 

TTTLB  IV— DISRWJARD  OF  gOCIAL  SK. 
CUBTTY  BENHPrra  IN  DKTBBMIinNa 
NKED  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCai 

Sec.  401.  DiBBWiAiD  OP  Social  aBcuuTi  Bxm- 
rm  IN   DBTKBMiMnfa   Nk«d  vat 

PTJHUO  ASBISTAHCa. 


On  page  3,  after  line  8.  add  the  foUowlng 
"Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
Part  B,  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence, 
after  •criteria  of  eligibility .'  'that  thoee 
currently  eligible  shall  continue  to  receive 
Pood  Stampa  disregarding  the  Increaae  In 
social  security  benefits  In  Pi.  92-338,  and 
this  shall  equally  apply  to  persons  partic- 
ipating m  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram.*" 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modifled  to  Include  the  language  sent 
to  the  desk  by  the  Senator  from  New 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. On  his  request  the  amendment  is 
sooMdlfled. 


In  addition  to  the  requlr«mant«  impoeed 
by  law  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  State 
plan  to  provide  aid  to  individuals  under  UUe 
I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  Tmr  of  the  Boolal  Security 
Act,  there  Is  hereby  Impoae*  the  require, 
meat  (and  the  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  re- 
qxilre)  that,  m  the  oaae  of  any  IndlvlduU 
found  eUglble  (as  a  result  of  tJie  require. 
ment  Imposed  by  this  section  or  otherwJse) 
for  aid  tor  any  month  after  August  1973  who 
also  recelvee  In  such  month  a  monthly  ln» 
suranoe  ben^t  under  Utle  n  of  suoh  Act, 
the  sum  of  the  aid  received  by  him  for  such 
month,  plus  the  monthly  insurance  bwieflt 
received  by  him  in  such  month,  Bbail  not  be 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  aid  which  would 
have  been  received  by  him  for  such  month 
under  the  State  plan  as  In  effect  for  Aiignst 
1972,  plus  either— 

(1)  the  monthly  Insurance  benefit  which 
was  or  woxUd  have  been  received  by  him  for 
August  1972  plus  »15;  or 

(2)  the  monthly  insurance  benefit  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  for  the  month  of 
September  1972, 

whichever  Is  lese  (whether  this  requlrenunt 
Is  satlBfled  by  disregarding  a  portion  of  hH 
monthly  Insurance  benefit  or  otherwise) . 

Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
Part  B  at  the  end  of  the  aeoond  sentence, 
after  "criteria  of  ellgibUltT'.  "that  thaw 
currently  eligible  shaU  oonttouB  to  raotlTB 
Food  Stamps  dlBregartUng  the  tacieaa*  to 
social  security  benefits  In  FIi.  B»-38«,  and 
this  shaU  equally  a{>ply  to  pereons  partici- 
pating m  the  commodity  dlatrtbutton  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  has  done. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  name  Included 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  as 
amended,  if  the  Senator  Is  wilUng  to  do 
that. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  CASE.  ikfr.  President.  I  ask  that  I 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPMCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I.  too,  would  appreciate 
being  added  as  a  cosponsor.  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  name  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  wish  to 
set  forth  a  few  facts  which  I  have  con- 
cerning the  city  of  New  York  to  Indicate 
what  Is  happoilng  if  this  amendment  ia 
not  agreed  to. 

Under  the  present  plan,  in  New  Yonc 
City  old  age  assistance  will  be  eliminated 
for  at  least  10,000  elderly  persons  whose 
income  will  be  brought  above  the  level 
of  eligibility.  For  additional  thousands 
there  will,  in  fact,  be  no  increase  In  in- 
come since  old  age  assistance  payments 
will  be  deducted  by  the  amount  of  me 
social  security  Increase.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand elderly  will  be  totaBy  removed  from 
medicaid  coverage  and  an  additional  20.- 
000  senior  citizens  who  now  enjoy  niu 
coverage  will  have  to  pay  for  toigs. 
home  care,  eyeglasses,  hearing  a*™-  •• 
well  as  for  partial  doctors'  fees.  For  loss 
of  medicaid  increases  we  average  out « 
pocket  costs  for  tha  citizen  of  $300  » 


year.  The  elderly  person  whose  major 
Goarce  of  income  is  social  security  and 
whose  savings  are  minimal  simply  can- 
not absorb  that  cost.  This  is  true  even 
though  in  New  York  City  more  than  600,- 
000  senior  citizens  ride  the  subways  and 
buses  at  reduced  fares,  and  even  though 
we  have  recently  enacted  a  senior  citi- 
zens rent  increase  exemption  program. 
I  hope  this  reform  for  older  people 
about  whom  we  are  recognizing  the  need 
In  this  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Bifr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  manager  of  the  bill  feels. 
Maybe  this  should  be  treated  like  the 
so-called  Magnuson  amendment.  But 
this  problem  confronts  some  of  our 
elderly  in  Rhode  Island.  I  think  it  needs 
to  be  rectified.  Whether  this  is  the  proper 
Ume,  on  this  bill,  I  am  not  prepsa«d  to 
say.  I  hope  it  can  be  taken  to  conference. 
But  if  the  manager  of  the  bill  feels  this 
Is  not  the  opportune  time  I  hope  we  can 
get  some  assurance  from  him  that  this 
will  be  added  to  the  so-called  finance 
bill  that  is  here  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  will  be  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Magnuson  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  very  noble  Intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  California  and  his  co- 
sponsors  with  regard  to  this  matter.  But 
this  amendment,  with  all  of  its  merits, 
would  cost  about  $500  million  to  begin 
with.  And  everything  In  this  amendment 
would  be  a  part  of  HJl.  1  when  it  is 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
About  the  only  thhig  that  is  preventing 
us  from  reporting  this  bill  now  is  waiting 
to  see  what  the  House-Senate  conference 
is  going  to  do  about  the  minimum  wage 
because  the  workfare  program  in  our 
hill  should  be  geared  to  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage. 

We  in  the  Committee  on  Finance  rec- 
ommended a  $50  disregard  of  any  income 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  This 
amendment  provides  for  a  $15  disregard, 
and  limits  the  disregard  only  to  social 
security  payments.  So  we  have  a  far 
more  liberal  provision  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  bill. 

Now  we  may  want  to  look  acatn  at 
what  we  have  done  to  see  if  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  an  alternate  aprproach 
could  be  worked  out  that  would  provide 
a  special  benefit  imder  social  security,  let 
us  say  for  everyone  over  72.  and  take 
many  people  off  of  public  welfare  com- 
pletely. 

So  one  of  the  advantages  of  raising 
social  security  could  be  to  take  people 
off  of  welfare,  and  instead  of  providing 
a  disregard  of  income,  we  might  want  to 
provide  enough  social  secm-lty  income 
for  everybody  beyond  a  certain  age  so 
that  they  would  all  come  off  of  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  That  should  be  considered  as 
another  approach  to  this  problem. 

I  have  many  times  been  an  author  of 
amendments  such  as  the  pending  one 
myself  In  my  earlier  years  in  this  body. 
But  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  some 
States  are  taking  a  different  approach  to 
meet  the  same  problem.  For  example,  in 


Louisiana,  whm  this  20-percent  social 
security  increase  passed,  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Welfare  simply  ndsed  the 
eligibility  standards  so  that  every  aged 
welfare  recipient  in  the  State,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  getting  social  security  in- 
come or  not,  would  have  a  higber  en- 
titlement. By  doing  Uiat  they  allow  all 
persons  on  the  welfare  rolls  to  have  more 
Income,  whether  they  are  receiving  so- 
cial seciu-lty  or  not.  So  that  Louisiana 
can  well  argue  that  the  iwproaoh  in  the 
amendment  falls  to  take  into  aoeotmt 
what  the  State  has  done  for  all  aged 
welfare  recipients  simply  by  raising  the 
eligibility  standards. 

The  Senator  has  raised  a  problem.  He 
has  raised  an  issue.  We  ought  to  deal 
with  it  and  we  ought  to  provide  an  an- 
swer by  the  beginning  of  October,  be- 
cause that  is  when  the  soeial  security 
Increase  will  first  be  reoelved. 

I  can  agree  with  all  that,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  help  work  it  out  so 
that  the  Scmate  gives  its  answer  and 
seeks  to  get  the  House  to  concur  with 
it,  so  that  this  problem  is  considered 
and  acted  upon,  certainly  as  liberally  as 
the  Senator  would  like  to  do,  and  per- 
haps more  liberally. 

For  Instance,  the  Finance  Committee 
Is  recommending  a  $50  disregard.  The 
Senator  is  recommending  a  $15  dlsre- 
geird.  One  way  or  the  other,  we  ought 
to  provide  the  tmswer  to  that.  But  that 
is  something  the  Senate  is  going  to  want 
to  consider,  and  is  going  to  want  to  con- 
sider in  great«-  depth  than  we  can  do  at 
the  present  time. 

The  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  very  important.  We 
had  that  question  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  (mly  reason  we  have  not 
voted  on  it  is  that  the  revenue-sharing 
bill  is  on  the  fioor.  and  we  cannot  be  in 
two  pl£w;es  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  problems  that 
occur  when  social  security  payments  are 
increased.  Many  people  will  thereby  lose 
their  entitlement  to  medicaid  benefits, 
which,  for  a  person  receiving  a  very  small 
welfare  check,  are  even  more  meaningful 
than  the  welfare  cash  benefits.  So  thase 
people  are  very  concerned  about  losing 
their  entitlement. 

The  Senator  has  well  raised  a  point 
that  should  be  considered  carefully,  and 
we  ought  to  do  it  promptly,  but  it  should 
not  be  done  on  this  particular  bill.  We 
have  a  biU  we  are  going  to  report  out  of 
committee  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the  reve- 
nue bill  behind  us,  HH.  1,  which  had.  at 
last  count,  about  $12  billion  of  benefits 
for  the  needy,  the  aged,  and  those  under 
social  security,  as  well  as  medicare  and 
medicaid  benefits.  The  item  in  the 
amendment  is  properly  a  part  of  that 
bill. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  at 
all  why  we  ought  to  fall  to  pass  the  rela- 
tively noncontroverslal  parts  of  that  bill, 
of  which  there  are  pei^aps  600  pages.  I 
may  inform  Senators,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, could  be  passed  in  10  days,  or  even 
a  week,  by  the  Senate.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  fail  to  have  it  go  to 
the  President's  desk  just  because  we  get 
involved  and  «»nmwBha<i  In  a  controver- 
sial argument  over  a^ects  of  the  family 
assistance  plan.  We  ought  to  vote  it  up 
and  down  and  see  what  conclusion  we 


rvach.  H  we  cannot  reach  a  oonnlnainn 
on  VbB  workfare  or  wdfaie  asDectai  <d  it. 
then  we  ought  to  take  out  the  part  at  it 
that  really  does  not  sttlke  spartcs  when 
it  comes  here,  ^mi^  pass  that  part  of 
the  bill,  lay  it  on  ttie  Preriidflnt's  derii, 
mftk*  tfaat  the  law,  and  continue  with 
the  controversy  from  now  until  Christ- 
mas or  frmn  now  until  New  Year's  with 
respect  to  the  controversial  aspects  of 
the  biU. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  n^  items  <rf 
a  nonccmtroversial  nature  abould  fail  to 
be  agreed  to  in  the  Snate  simply  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  a  heated  de- 
bate on  other  amwcts  of  HJL  1. 

I  would  hope  we  would  not  be  asked 
to  accept  this  amendment  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  We  are  perfectly  content  to  vote 
on  the  matter  at  the  iMPPropriate  time. 
We  have  our  own  recommandaticms, 
which  go  beyond  this  amendmfait  in 
some  respects,  and  we  will  certainly  rec- 
ommend at  least  as  much  as  the  Senators 
are  requesting. 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  permit 
us  to  pass  this  bill,  and  then  get  on  with 
HJL  1,  and  if  HJl.  1  should  bog  down 
so  that  by  October  1  it  looked  as  though 
we  were  going  to  have  to  do  something 
to  meet  this  type  of  situation  which  has 
developed,  we  would  tbisa  take  certain 
parts  of  HJl.  1.  do  whatever  the  Senate 
wanted  to  do  attout  those  items,  and  pass 
them  either  as  a  condensed  vmeiaa  of 
HJl.  1  or  take  part  of  than  and  puttban 
on  some  other  bill,  such  as  tba  debt  limit 
bill,  and  get  it  to  the  President's  desk 
so  that  we  can  get  at  least  that  much 
done. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Precddent,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  know  the  Senator  frmn 
Califomia  appreciates  the  SenatOT  from 
Louisiana's  consideration  of  tliis  subject 
and  his  understanding  of  it.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem which  applies  to  the  dements  that 
the  Senator  from  California  raises,  and 
in  a  very  serious  way. 

The  Senator  said  it  is  tb.9  first  of  Octo- 
ber when  this  problem  is  going  to  hit. 
That  is  \rtiat  we  are  concerned  about. 
If  we  can  get  an  assurance  from  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  we  run  into  such  a  block  on 
the  welfare  bill,  or  If  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  get  action  on  this  problem 
in  time  through  the  vehicle  of  the  wel- 
fare bill,  and  also  get  the  assurance  of  the 
ranking  mlnorl^  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  will  get  oooperatton  in 
meeting  the  problem  in  some  other  quick 
way,  I  would  assume  \SxBt  would  satltfy 
the  needs  of  the  situation  perhaps  best 
ofaU. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  happy  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  two  items  that  we  have 
In  the  amendment  hare  can  be  put  on 
some  other  bill  and  be  moved  egqiedi- 
tiously  In  the  event  we  bog  down  on  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  1,  which  woiild  do  at 
least  this  much,  and  perhaps  a  lot  more. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  really  appreciate  the 
comments  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  think  it  goee  a  Icmg  way  to 
aUfivlate  my  fear  that  we  ml^t  get 
bogged  down  on  HJl.  1  and  may  never 
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hsre  the  opportunity  to  we  BLR.  1 . 
containing  a  provl«ion  for  pan-through 
If  we  can  have  an  onderatandlng — and 
from  what  the  Benator  haa  said,  it  la.  I 
<»tnic.  cryital-dear  that  we  do  have- 
that  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  have 
my  propoaal  attached  to  aome  other  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill,  assuming  HJl.  1 
or  a  portion  of  It  cannot  get  through  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  fnxn 
California  haa  any  problem  with  that  at 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
dlBttngnlshed  Senator  la  this:  In  the 
event  H.R.  1  pauee  aa  drafted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Oommtttee,  will  there  be 
a  pcus-throttgh  with  tncreasea  to  aged, 
blind  or  disabled  aocXal  security  recip- 
lenta  who  are  also  receiving  pubUc 
assistance?  ^    ^  j 

Mr.  IxyffO.  The  way  our  bill  is  drafted 
at  this  moment,  the  provision  on  this 
subject  provides  for  a  $50  disregard.  So  if 
a  person  were  receiving,  let  us  say.  a  pub- 
lic welfare  check  for  $100.  he  would  dis- 
K  regard  the  first  $50  of  his  social  aecurity 

U  income.  What  the  Senator  is  proposing 

here  would  dlsrsgard  the  flnt  $15  of  so- 
cial security  Income.  In  other  words,  the 
provision  that  we  have  agreed  to  In  the 
committee.  Senator,  Just  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars for  the  aged  recipient,  actually  does 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Senator's 
proposal. 

So  when  we  get  down  to  what  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to,  and  which  we  agreed  to 
some  months  ago.  with  regard  to  the 
aged,  we  are  actusOly  going  far  beyond 
what  the  Soiator  is  recommending  In 
this  proposal,  but  the  committee  ap- 
proach would  have  the  advantage  of 
treating  other  income  on  the  same  basis. 
In  other  words,  any  Income  would  be 
treated  In  the  same  way,  and  we  there- 
fore wovild  not  be  subject  to  the  charge 
that  we  had  discriminated  against  cer- 
tain types  of  income  of  aged  people  com- 
pared with  other  types  of  Income. 

Mr.  TUNHEY.  I.  unfortunately,  am  not 
familiar  with  HJl.  1  as  written  by  the 
Senate  committee.  I  have  not  had  a 
ehance  to  study  It.  But  In  California  the 
standard  for  need  is  $306.  Would  HJl. 
1,  as  drafted  by  the  ITnance  Committee, 
provide  an  increase  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  20-perccnt  Increase  in  the  social 
security  benefits  passed  by  Congress 
recentty? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  $50  of  course  would 
apply  to  California  like  everybody  else, 
and  tf  CaUfomia  wanted  to,  they  could 
go  ahead  and  raise  the  benefits;  they 
certainly  could  do  so. 

Mr.  'I'UNNKY.  But  would  it  be  manda- 
tory? 

Mr.  LONG.  Under  the  committee 
approach,  a  State  would  be  required  to 
guarantee  aged  persons  a  monthly  in- 
come of  at  leaat  $1S0,  and  the  State 
would  be  reqiilred  to  disregard  any  in- 
come HP  to  $60,  and  that  would  assiire 
the  person  receiving  social  security  a 
monthly  Income  of  at  least  $180.  We 
would  then  provide  States  a  substantial 
Increase  in  Federal  matching  money. 

The  way  It  works  otrt,  I  believe  Call- 
fomim  would  receive  more  savings  than 
any  other  State  of  the  "Onion  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  So,  when  we  study  It,  on  balance, 


we  would  find  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee pnvoeal  is  far  more  liberal  than  what 
the  Senator  from  Calllonila  is  offering  at 
this  time.  It  may  be  that  after  he  studies 
the  two,  he  may  want  to  tailor  it  to  Cali- 
fornia's needs.  I  am  not  sure  I  would  not 
go  ataDg  with  an  amendment  if  he 
offered  it.  But,  the  point  is,  we  definitely 
want  to  provide  one  way  or  the  other 
an  answer  to  this  problem  of  what  to  do 
atxiut  these  aged  people  who  receive  an 
increase  in  social  security  and  who  would 
be  no  better  off  if  a  State  failed  to  raise 
their  entitlement  to  public  welfare? 

In  other  words,  if  a  State  winds  up  not 
increasing  what  a  person  is  entitled  to 
receive  on  the  public  welfare  program 
by  more  than  $15,  it  would  not  meet  the 
problem  the  Senator  has  In  mind.  If  they 
failed   to   increase   it,   tiien   the   State 
Treasury  would  be  the  beneficiary  in- 
stead of  the  individual,  and  the  Senator 
does  not  want  that  to  happen.  Neither 
do  I.  We  would  like  to  work  it  out  so  that 
the  aged  people  are  the  beneflclajies. 
But  the  matter  gets  complicated  because 
the  way  one  State  would  handle  it  is  at 
variance  with  another.  When  we  have 
that  proposal  before  the  Senate,  our  ex- 
perts on  social  security,  and  the  adminis- 
tration social  security  experts,  can  help 
us  to  work  out  something  that  will  do 
every  bit  as  well  for  the  aged,  and  prob- 
ably a  lot  better. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Would  the  distinguished 
chairman  be  willing  to  support  the  con- 
cept of  a  mandatory  passliirotigh?  The 
thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  in  some 
States,  as  H.R.  1  is  written — I  am  rely- 
ing  on   secondhand   knowledge— if    we 
give  the  State  the  option  to  pass  in- 
creases on  or  to  recoup  savings  offered  by 
•RR.  1, 1  feel  that  any  legislation  which 
did  not  guarantee  the  passthrough  of 
a  portion  of  the  social  security  increase 
to  citizens  of  States  such  as  California 
and  New  York  would  not  be  legislation 
that  I  could  support.  I  may  be  wrong 
about  my  impression  of  what  HJR.  1  does, 
but  it  is  my  impression  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  pass  through  must 
take  place,  and  that  it  does  give  the  State 
the  option  to  recoup  the  savings  offered, 
and  not  pass  anything  through. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  of  course,  when  we 
have  our  bill  out  here,  the  Senator  can 
look  at  it  and  see  how  it  would  tend  to 
work  out.  And  If  it  should  work  out  as 
the  Senator  fears,  then  I  would  suggest 
that  he  offer  an  amendment  to  do  what 
he  wishes  to  achieve.  New,  I  know  if  I  oc- 
cupied a  similar  position,  I  would  want 
to  take  a  lo<*  at  what  this  bill  would 
do  for  CaUfomia. 

My  impression  Is  that  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, win  save  some  $400  million  un- 
der the  committee  version  of  HJl.  1.  The 
State  of  California  can,  of  coiu^,  use 
these  savings  or  some  portion  of  them  to 
increase  welfare  benefits. 

I  think  if  I  were  a  Senator  from  Cah- 
f  omla,  when  that  occurred,  I  might  want 
to  ask  the  Governor  and  the  welfare  ad- 
ministrator what  Ihey  propose  to  do  wtth 
this  saving,  and  whether  they  could  as- 
sure me  that  was  going  to  be  spent  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aged  rather  than  as  a 
windfall  against  their  budget.  Those  are 
some  of  the  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered when  this  martter  comes  before 


us,  but  I  do  not  have  any  doid>t  that  what 
the  Senator  wants  to  do  can  be  achieved. 
That  is  the  reason  for  requiring  tte  pass- 
through. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  rei^ 
son  I  am  engaging  in  this  oolloquy,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Looktena  is  sym- 
pathetic   to    the    basic    thrust   of    the 
amendment,  but  could  the  Senator  offer 
satisfaction  to  the  Soiatar  fran  Cali- 
fornia that  he  would  accept  the  basic 
principles  of  a  mandatory  passthrough 
if  I  offer  such  an  unendmeit  to  H£.  1? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  in  a  positiaB  to 
assure  the  Senator  at  this  point  that 
I  can  agree  to  his  proposed  amendment, 
for  a  simple  reason.  When  we  get  It  be- 
fore us  and  we  look  at  the  propoaed  in- 
creases, it  might  well  be  Chat  we  might 
want  to  see  Uiat  we  inskt  that  every 
State  ^ould  pay  a  higher  level  of  wel- 
fare payments,  and  if  yoa  are  gtdng  to 
have  a  hli^er  tafvd  of  pasanent  and  you 
get  your  level  high  enoagh,  thm  yoa 
would  not  want  to  disregard  any  sources 
of  Income  for  public  welfare  purposes. 
It  is  only  when  you  cannot  raise  the  level 
to  get  it  to  a  high  enough  point  that 
you  start  thinking  in  terms  of  a  disre- 
gard of  this  or  some  other  source  of 
income. 

We,  on  the  Finance  Oommlttee,  de- 
cided to  disregard  $50  of  social  secmlty 
income.  But  we  also  decided  to  disregard 
$50  of  any  income.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  social  aecurity, 
railroad  retirement,  or  some  private 
pension. 

It  tends  to  be  discriminatory  to  say 
that  you  would  disregard  social  security, 
but  you  would  not  disregard  a  private 
pension,  for  example.  But,  we  imderstand 
the  problem  and  we  undefstand  what  the 
Senator  Is  trying  to  achieve,  and  we  are 
trying  to  help  him  work  tt  out. 

I  p<rint  out  that  it  la  a  little  more 
complicated  than  would  appear  here  be- 
cause we  have  to  think  of  what  happens 
in  50  States  and,  of  course,  the  Senator 
thinks  about  the  problem  that  highlights 
itself  in  the  State  with  which  he  is  most 
familiar,  the  great  State  of  Callfomia. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  Is  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  almost  300,000  sen- 
ior citizens  who  would  be  affected  by  any 
proposal  and,  fortunately,  for  these  sen- 
ior  citiiiens  the   standard  of  living  is 
higher,   and   they  need  to  have  more 
money.  The  mean  subsistance  allowance 
has  been  determined  by  the  State  to  be 
$208. 

My  problem  is  that  I  am  concerned  as 
to  whether  or  not,  when  I  offer  such  an 
amendment  to  pass  through  a  portion 
of  the  20-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity that  the  Congress  agreed  to  Just  a 
diort  time  ago,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  will  say, 
"Well,  we  cant  accept  that."  Originally, 
from  the  Senator's  first  statement,  I  had 
the  feeling  that  there  should  be  no  prob- 
lem whatsoever,  because  he  indicated 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  accept  such 
an  amendment,  but  from  some  of  his 
later  remarks,  I  have  been  concerned  as 
to  whettier  or  not  he  would  accept  such  a 
pass  through. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  cannot  say,  without  see- 
ing this  amendment  in  the  context  of  the 
language  to  which  it  is  to  be  offered,  that 
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I  would  agree  In  advance  to  that  amead- 
HMt  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  the 
Stodple  he  is  seeking  is  a  disregard  of  a 
certain  amount  of  income,  and  we  ba  the 
committee  have  recommended  a  disre- 
gard that  exceeds  his  l«r  3  to  1. 

But  again,  that  amendment  ought  to 
be  offered  and  tailored  to  the  best  legis- 
lative answer  we  can  propose;  and  if  we 
cannot  propose  one  that  adequately  sat- 
lafltf  what  the  Soiator  is  trying  to  do 
li««,  then  he  ought  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

We  will  face  this  problem,  but  we 
would  like  the  Senator  to  join  us  in  look- 
ing at  what  to  do  about  it  and  tailor  hla 
amendmoit  to  our  proposal,  rather  than 
ctoing  it  the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  One  of  the  problems 
with  HJi.  1,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
the  $50  that  the  Seiator  refers  to  would 
not  increase  the  total  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  received  by  an  aged  per- 
son in  California.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  would  receive  exactly  the  same 
after  HJl.  1  was  passed  as  he  received 
before — no  increase  sts  a  resxilt  of  the 
social  security  Increase. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  would  depend  on 
what  the  State  of  California  wanted  to 
do  with  more  than  $400  million  that  I 
believe  would  be  made  available  under 
the  committee  w^are  bill.  If  the  SUte 
wanted  to  use  that  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  aged  people,  it  could  provide  a 
great  increase. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  the  point.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  giving  $400  mil- 
lion under  H.R.  1  to  the  SUte  of  CaU- 
fomia unless  it  is  specified  that  Cali- 
fornia use  some  of  those  savings  to  pass 
through  all  or  part  of  the  20  percent  so- 
cial security  increase  to  aged  perscais  who 
are  receiving  social  security  and  public 
assistance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Why  do  we  not  take  up  that 
part  of  it  when  we  get  the  welfare  pro- 
posal before  us?  If  we  csuinot  get  the  pro- 
posal before  us  in  time,  why  does  the 
Senator  not  Join  in  working  out  some- 
thing that  we  can  put  on  some  other 
measure  that  would  take  care  of  this 
matter  until  we  do  provide  a  final  an- 
swer to  it? 

In  any  event,  we  would  be  happy  to 
work  with  the  Soiator  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. We  tried  to  recognize  States  that 
have  respaided  to  the  problem  in  a  scane- 
what  different  manner,  however,  because 
they  have  tried  to  solve  it  in  a  different 
fashion,  such  as  by  raising  the  overall 
entitlement  to  all  welfare  recipients.  For 
example,  if  a  State  had  simply  raised 
their  entitlement  to  welfare  payments  by 
$15  per  capita,  then  for  anybody  who  got 
a  $15  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
there  would  be  no  problem,  because  the 
entitlement  to  welfare  payments  would 
go  up  by  an  equal  amount. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  This  situaticm  has 
existed  too  long.  I  think  we  should  find 
some  way  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  BIBICOPP.  If  the  Senator  fr<Mn 
Louisiana  will  yield,  I  do  not  want  to 
seem  to  be  Interfering  with  his  colloquy, 
but  what  strikes  me  is  that  what  he  is 
discussing  is  the  basic  problems  of  HJl. 
1,  which  are  so  diverse  and  so  contro- 


versial that  it  is  impossible  to  settle  in 
this  colloquy  what  will  tranqptre  when 
HJl.  1  comes  up;  because  the  objective 
soiwht  by  the  distinguished  Benator 
from  California  will  be  subject  to  great 
controversy  a«  to  whether  there  wfll  be  a 
maintenance  of  effcnt  that  the  States 
mtist  become  Involved  in  or  irtiether  we 
will  assume  the  costs  if  the  State  keeps 
its  maintenance  of  effort.  The  d1»nisatcwi 
goes  to  the  basic  phllnsophy  that  is  in- 
vcdved  in  the  big  controversy,  some  of 
the  big  controversy,  of  HJl.  1. 

So  I  say  to  the  dlst,1ngut»hed  SenatOT 
f  rom  California  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  to  settle  this  argument  on  the 
revenue  sharing  bill;  because,  whereas  I 
differ  from  the  distinguished  chairman, 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  give  the  Senator 
from  California  a  definitive  answer  to- 
night on  a  measure  that  vre  still  have  not 
reported,  HJL  1 ;  and  controversial  meas- 
ures involving  the  aged  were  subject  to 
discussion  when  we  had  to  c\it  off  the 
discussioia  In  the  Finance  Committee  be- 
cause the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  were  required  to  be  on  the 
floor  for  the  revenue  rtiaring  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presldei^  will  the 
Senator  yirid? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  the  same  feel- 
ing as  the  Senator  frcun  Connecticut.  We 
are  far  afield.  I  understood  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  who  is  offering  tfate 
amoidment,  was  interested  In  rilHrnsKlng 
it  and  that  probi^ly  he  would  offer  It  to 
another  bill.  If  he  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  to  going  to  offer  it  to 
anotiier  bUl,  I  wUl  move  to  table  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  not  the  pdnt. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senate  from 
Utah  that  I  think  it  Is  Importuit  to  dis- 
cuss exactly  what  HJl.  1  would  do  Inso- 
far as  It  would  take  care  of  this  problem. 
I  think  we  have  discussed  it,  and  one  of 
the  things  we  have  brought  out  is  that 
it  really  would  not  do  anything  with  re- 
spect to  pass-through,  because  it  would 
give  a  State  such  as  CaUfomia  the  <«)- 
portunity  to  exercise  its  own  optkms  to 
do  whatever  it  wishes. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I 
have  not  been  satlsfled  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  the  effect  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  approach  of  passing 
through  some  of  the  benefits  of  social 
security  increases  to  senior  dtteens  Is  a 
good  one.  I  heard  him  say  that  he  thoni^ 
that  if  HJl.  1  got  bogged  down,  he  very 
well  mlg^t  accept  it  to  another  Finance 
Committee  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOW.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  Irrespective  of  our  dllterences  in 
philosophy  as  to  what  should  happen  In 
H.R.  1  in  many  phases  of  welfare.  If  there 
is  one  phase  that  every  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  Is  agreed  upon.  Irre- 
spective of  his  general  philosophy.  It  Is 
that  there  definitely  should  be  a  pass- 
through  and  VtaX  the  States  should  not 
take  away  from  our  aged  redptents  taie 
Increases  In  social  security.  I  think  every 
member  of  the  committee  Is  agreed  as  to 
that  principle. 

The  $15  amount  Is  going  to  depend 
upon  what  the  final  bill  Is  that  the  com- 
mittee reports. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 


that  It  was  our  Intendca  that  tteMdal 
security  Increase  should  be  a  real  iBBtOBae 
and  aboQld  not  wind  V  dokw  saaae  pao- 
pto  laon  harm  than  good,  vitldi  is  poten- 
tially •  pcohlam  ■■  of  ttala  momw t. 

I  aasare  the  Senator  that  I  vffi  ta^ 
him  woric  tUs  mattar  out,  md  I  ttakik  we 
can  do  tt  befflce  Oetober  1. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  On  that  basis,  I  with- 
dr»w  my  uaeDdaM&t. 

Mr.  liONO.  I  tbaak  the  Sniator. 

Ihe  FRSSIDIMO  OFPSOBR.  The 
amcmtanent  is  withdrawn.  Ihe  bill  is 
opn  to  further  amendment. 


ASCBireiCmT    NO.    ISO* 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  caB  up 
my  amendment  No.  150t. 

The  PRESIDniG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wfil  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  diapenaed  vrith. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  without  ob- 
Jecticm.  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  p«g0  38,  Ud«  3,  strike  "«a.6BO,000,000" 
and  insert  "$2,663380.000". 

On  page  38,  line  S.  strike  "•5.460,000,000" 
and  Ineert  "a6,464.'rae,000". 

On  page  38.  line  7,  strike  "$6,760,000,000" 
and  ineert  "a5,7M.7aO,000". 

On  peg*  38.  Une  8.  strUu  "•6.060,000,000  ' 
and  inawt  "•a.OM.Tao.OOO". 

On  page  38,  Une  11,  strike  "•6,350,000,000" 
and  tneert  "•6354,780,000". 

On  pege  38,  line  13.  strike  "•3338,000,000" 
and  Insert  "•3,337390,000". 

On  page  41,  between  lines  16  and  18,  Insert 
the  foUowtng: 

"(e)  ADJTJSTi^ufT  o»  tLiAjociLTsam  Foe  Cm- 
TAOf  SiATSs. — The  amount  allocated  onder 
subsectl<Ki  (b)  for  any  entltlemeat  period 
to  any  State  In  which  drUlan  employees  of 
the  United  Btatee  Ooveminent  reeetve  an 
allowance  under  section  6841  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  Inereaead  by  a 
percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  of  basic 
pay  paid  to  such  employees  as  an  allow- 
ance under  that  section." 

Mr.  JNOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment  which  can  be  very 
easily  incorporated  into  the  revenue 
sha-riTig  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Briefly,  my  amendment  recognises  the 
firmly  established  economic  fact  that 
living  costs  are  substantially  higher  in 
the  noncontiguous  areas  than  dsewhere 
in  our  Nation.  Certain  inevitable  eco- 
nomic consequences  aceompaoy  the 
above  disparities  in  the  cost  o<  living. 
Just  as  the  cost  of  living  is  far  hlgber, 
so  the  cost  of  govmunent  Is  also  far 
higher  there.  The  same  basic  economic 
forces  affect  individuals  and  governments 
alike.  Both  State  residents  and  State  and 
local  governments  exist  within  the  same 
eccmomic  ccmtext. 

In  all  due  fairness,  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  should  recognise  the  above  eco- 
nomic facts.  Such  recognition  would  not 
be  new.  Indeed,  thne  la  strtmg  precedent 
for  it,  dating  back  to  at  least  1944.  Sec- 
tion 5041  of  title  5  of  the  X3hited  States 
Code  recognizes  the  substantially  hli^ier 
living  costs  encountered  by  U£.  Oovem- 
ment  civilian  onployees  stationed  out- 
side the  ccmtinental  United  States  and 
in  Alaska.  Accordingly,  section  5941  pro- 
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vldM  a  co6t-of-Uvlng  allowance  for  such 

indlTldiu^. 

The  allowance  under  •ection  6M I  al- 
ters with  changing  economic  ccndltlonB 
and  la  eetabllihed  only  ^  acrordance 
with  strict  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President.  Nothing  has  happM»fd  to  the 
past  24  years  which  would  justUy  halting 
tbls  practice.  ,         ^  ^  _ 

Let  me  speak  candidly.  U  enactwl.  my 
amendment  would  to  practice  aPPly^to 
only  two  SUtes,  the  same  two  States  that 
section  5941  of  UUe  6  appUes  to— HawaU 
and  Alaska.  I  am  sure  that  Senators  axe 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Honolulu  ranks 
second  only  to  Anchorage  as  the  most  ex- 
pensive metropoUtan  area  of  our  Nation 
In  which  to  Uve.  I  am  also  sure  that  Sen- 
ators are  aware  of  the  geographical  lao- 
laUon  of  these  two  States,  and  the^addl- 
tlonal  costs  which  this  factor  Inevitably 
imposes  upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  As  theM  cir- 
cumstances suggest,  the  above  Sts^ 
have  by  no  means  escaped  the  fiscal  crisis 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

In  short,  the  basic  principle  of  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  is  to  help  resolve  the 
SUte  and  local  nscal  crisis  by  authorizing 
UB  Oovemment  payments  to  the  various 
SUtes  Likewise,  the  basic  principle  of 
section  5941  of  tiUe  5  Is  to  resolve  the  cost 
of  living  disparity  to  its  most  acute  form 
by  adjusting  the  rate  of  U.S.  Oovemment 
payments  to  individuals  to  those  particu- 
lar States.  The  revenue-sharing  bill's 
prtociple  concerns  U.S.  Oovemment  pay- 
ments: section  5941's  prtociple  concerns 
the  rate  of  such  payments  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. My  amen<lUnent  simply  combtoes 
these  two  accepted  prtociples  to  order  to 
assure  a  fair  rate  of  payments  to  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  under  this  Ull. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  that  recojpiition  of  the  cost  of 
living  analogy  will  not  cost  other  States 
anythtog.  Stoce  the  current  cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance  is  15  percent  to  the  case  of 
HawaU.  and  25  percent  for  Alaska  above 
the  basic  pay.  I  have  drafted  an  amend- 
ment which  would  tocrease  Hawaii's  and 
Alaska's    "primary."    not    "supplemen- 
tary." grants  by  that  amount.  In  hard 
figures,  the  proposed  amendment  adds 
^.78  million  to  the  |6.3  billion,  an  to- 
crease of  less  than  1  percent  of  the  bill's 
current  total.  Is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  too  extravagant  to  assure  fair- 
ness to  an  otherwise  sound  bill?  I  tWnk 
not   In  greater  detail,  my  amaidment 
would  merely  add  $3,405  mlUion  per  year 
to  Hawaii,  and  $1,375  million  per  year  to 
Alaska  under  the  "primary"  grants  allo- 
cated by  the  bill.  Pui-thermore,  I  drafted 
the  amendment  to  such  a  way  that  the 
percentage  tocrease  payable  to  these  two 
States  will  fluctuate  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  determtoed  under  section  5941  of 
title  5,  which  embodies  a  25  percent  cell- 
ing on  such  payments. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  time  and  pa- 
tience of  my  colleagues  to  this  Chamber. 
I  hope  they  will  consider  my  amendment 
favoraUy. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  this  matter  has 
been  cleared  by  ail  parties  and  that  he 
wiU  be  pleased  to  take  the  amendment  to 
cosiferenoe. 
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May  I  say  that  this  amendment  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  my  colleague  (Mr.  Poho) 
and  by  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from    Alaska    (Mr.    Stkvsns    and   Mr. 

OaAVXL).  ^        ._    .    „ 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  basically 
this  amendment  attempts  to  get  more 
primary  revenue  sharing  money  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  by  tying  it  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  already 
recognizes  a  cost  of  living  difference  to  a 
statutory  way  for  both  these  States.  In 
other  words,  other  high-cost  State  might 
well  be  deservtog  too,  but  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  are  the  only  two  which  are  non- 
contiguous and  formally  acknowledged 
to  have  substantial  price  level  differences. 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  vrith 
Senator  Inouyi  to  order  that  the  rev- 
enue sharing  bill  reflect  the  great  differ- 
ences to  the  cost  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  am  aware  that  a  bill  such  as  this 
caimot  be  overly  reftoed  to  accommodate 
small  disttoctions  from  region  to  region 
even  though  we  could  all  agree  they  are 
there.  I  do  beUeve  that  the  cost  of  dotog 
bustoess  is  so  different  for  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  noncontiguous 
States  that  some  accommodation  should 
be  made  to  this  fact. 

In  Anchorage,  the  most  expensive  met- 
ropolitan area  of  our  Nation  to  which  to 
live,  where  the  cost  differentials  are  the 
lowest  for  the  State,  family  budget  costs 
are  36  percent  higher  than  the  United 
States  urban  average.  Compared  to  Seat- 
tle total  houstog  costs  are  77  percent 
higher  to  Anchorage  and  90  percent  high- 
er than  the  national  average  for  stogie 
family  dwellings.  Total  bousing  costs  to 
Fairbanks,  the  State's  second  largest  city, 
are  43  percent  higher  than  Seattle.  In 
Anchorage  mortgage  payments  are  80 
percent  higher  than  the  national  average. 
Utilities  cost  three  times  as  much  as  else- 
where and  taxes  are  50  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average  to  housing. 

Construction  costs  for  Alaska  cities  are 
very  substantially  different  as  can  be  seen 
by  comparison  with  Seattle.  Anchorage  Is 
70  percent  higher;  Juneau,  80  percent; 
Fairbanks,  90  percent;  Kodiak,  100  per- 
cent; and  Nome,  130  percent  higher.  Con- 
struction materials  cost  43  percent  more 
than  the  X33.  average  and  labor  to  the 
building  construction  trade  is  26  percent 

more. 

My  potot,  Mr.  President,  is  that  these 
are  not  smJall  margtoal  differences  but 
instead  quantum  changes  from  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  and  that  these  high- 
er costs  are  borne  not  Just  to  the  private 
sector  but  importantly  to  the  State  and 
local  government  sector  when  it  pur- 
chases goods  and  services  and  this  sector 
makes  up  over  one-third  of  the  Alaska 
economy. 

The  effect  of  our  amendment  would  be 
to  add  $1,375  million  to  Alaska's  share— 
a  small  sum  but  an  important  prtociple 
of  reflecttog  the  regioiud  cost  differences 
acknowledged  elsewhere  to  the  Oovem- 
ment statutes.  I  urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  totroduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act.  It  is  a  simple 
amendment  which  can  be  very  easily  to- 
corporated  into  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
now  before  w. 


Briefly,  my  amendment  recognizes  tbe 
firmly  established  economic  fact  that  liv- 
ing costs  are  substantially  higher  to  the 
noncontiguous  areas  than  elsewhere  in 
our  Nation.  Certato  inevitable  economic 
consequences  accompany  the  above  dis- 
parities to  the  cost  of  livliLg.  Just  as  the 
cost  of  livtog  is  far  higher,  so  the  cost  of 
government  is  also  far  higher  there.  The 
same  basic  economic  forces  affect  indi- 
viduals and  governments  alike.  Both 
State  residents  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments exist  withto  the  same  economic 
context. 

In  all  due  fairness,  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  should  recognize  the  above  eco- 
nomic facts.  Such  recognition  would  not 
be  new.  Indeed,  there  is  strong  precedent 
for  it,  dating  back  to  at  least  1948.  Sec- 
tion 5941  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  recognizes  the  substantially  higher 
livtog  costs  encountered  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment civilian  employees  stationed  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  and  in 
Alaska.  Accordingly,  section  5941  pro- 
vides a  cost-of -livtog  allowance  for  such 
individuals. 

The  allowance  under  section  5941  alters 
with  changing  economic  conditions  and 
is  established  only  in  accordance  with 
strict  regiilations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Nothing  has  happened  to  the  past 
24  years  which  would  justify  halt  tog  the 
practice. 

Let  me  speak  candidly,  my  friends.  If 
enacted,  my  amendments  would  to  prac- 
tice, apply  to  only  two  States:  The  same 
two  States  that  section  5491  of  title  5 
applies  to — Hawaii  and  Alaska.  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Honolulu  ranks  second  only  to  Anchorage 
as  the  most  expensive  metropolitan  area 
of  our  Nation  to  which  to  Uve.  I  am  also 
sure  that  you  are  all  aware  of  the  geo- 
graphical isolation  of  these  two  States, 
and  the  additional  costs  which  this  fac- 
tor, inevitably,  imposes  upon  State  and 
local  governments  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
As  these  circimastances  suggest,  the  above 
States  have  by  no  means  escaped  the  fis- 
cal crisis  of  State  and  local  governments. 
In  short,  the  basic  prtociple  of  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  is  to  help  resolve  the 
State  and  local  fiscal  crisis  by  authorizing 
U.S.  Government  payments  to  the  vari- 
ous States.  Likewise,  the  basic  prtociple 
of  section  5941  of  title  5  is  to  resolve  the 
cost-of-livtog  disparity  in  its  most  acute 
form  by  adjusting  the  rate  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment payments  to  individuals  to  those 
particular  States.  The  revenue  shartog 
bill's  principle   concerns   U.S.   Govern- 
ment payments;  section  594 1's  principle 
concerns  the  rate  of  such  payments  to 
Federal  employees.  My  amendment  sim- 
ply combines  these  two  accepted  prin- 
ciples in  order  to  assure  a  fair  rate  of 
payments  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska  under 
this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  that  recognition  of  the  cost  of 
livtog  analogy  will  not  cost  other  States 
anythtog.  Stoce  the  current  cost  of  liv- 
tog allowance  is  15  percent  to  the  case  of 
Hawaii  and  25  percent  for  Alaska  above 
the  basic  pay  I  have  drafted  an  amend- 
ment which  would  tocrease  Hawaii's 
and  Alaska's  "primary",  not  "supplemen- 
tary", grants  by  that  amount.  In  hard 
figures,  the  proposed  amendment  adds 


u  78  milUon  to  the  $6  J  bllUon  bill,  an 
^^creaae  of  leas  than  0.1  percent  of  the 
hiU's  current  totaL  Is  leas  than  ane- 
Snth  of  1  percent  too  ex^vagant  to  ae- 
Bure  fairness  to  an  otherwise  sound  bill? 
I  think  not.  In  greater  detail,  my  amend- 
mmt  would  merely  add  $8,405  million 
ner  year  to  Hawaii,  and  $1,375  million 
n^  year  to  Alaska  under  the  "primary" 
^ants  aUocated  by  the  bill.  Purther- 
iore  I  drafted  the  amendment  to  such 
a  way  that  the  percentage  Increase  pay- 
able to  these  two  States  will  fluctuate 
with  the  cost  of  Uvtog  as  determtoed  un- 
der section  6941  of  Utie  5,  which  em- 
bodies a  25-percent  ceiling  on  such  pay- 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  appreciate  the  time  and 
patience  of  my  coUeagues  to  this  Cham- 
ber. I  hope  they  will  consider  my  amend- 
ment favorably. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
sponded the  other  night  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  I  know  that  they  have  prob- 
lems and  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  those 
problems.  It  occurred  to  me  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  that,  if 
we  could,  we  would  try  to  take  toto  con- 
sideration what  the  Senator  suggests  to 
the  way  of  dealtog  vrith  their  problems. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  happy  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Gambrkll)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikout«). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

4MINDMENTS  HOB.   1482,   1458,  1454,   1455. 
1456,  1458,  1481,  AND  14S1 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendments  Nos.  1452,  1453,  1454, 
1455.  1456,  1458,  1481,  and  1491  and  ask 
unamimous  consent  to  dispense  with  their 
readmg  but  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  vriU  be  printed  to  the 
Rbcord  as  requested;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  texts  of  the  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

Amxnomxnt  No.  1453 

TITLE  IV— SOCIAL  SBC3TJBITY  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

EARNINGS    LIMTTATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  Pamgraphfi  (1)  and  (4) 
(B)  of  section  ao3(f)  of  tto«  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "»140" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "WOO  ot  the 
exempt  amount  as  determined  undw  para- 
graph (8)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  aecUon  203(h)  ox 
such  Act  18  amended  by  striking  out  "$140" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$300  or  the 
exempt  amount  as  determined  tinder  subeec- 
tJon  (f)(8)". 

(3)  Paragn4>i>  (3)  of  section  203(f)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
subsection  (h) ,  an  Indlvldiial's  excess  earn- 
ings lor  a  taxable  year  shall  be  60  per  centum 
of  hlB  earnings  for  such  year  In  excess  of 
the  product  of  $200  or  the  exempt  amount 
as  determined  under  pangraph  (8),  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  months  In  such  year. 
The  excess  earnings  as  derived  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  next  lower  m\iltlple  of  $1." 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing alter  December  1971. 


AMzmiMxirr  No.  14AS 
On   page    112,    after   Une    16.    Insert   the 
following: 

TITLE    rV— 80CIAL   BBC  U  JUT  V    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

KUMINATION  OT  BAUnMOa  XOIUTATION 

Sic.  401.  (a)  Section  203(f)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  la  amended  to  ctrtke  tboee  pro- 
visions which  refer  to  a  reduction  In  beneflte 
on  account  of  worti. 

(b)  The  amandmenta  made  by  his  aectlon 
shaU  apply  with  reqwot  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  December  1971. 

AMXlTDlIXirT  No.  1454 
On    page    112,    after   line    15,    inaert   the 
following: 

TITLE  IV— SOCLAL  SECXJKITY  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

disabujtt  iNSuaANcx  paoviaioNB  roa  bund 

FxaaoMS 
Smc.  401.  (a)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or"  at 
the  end  al  paragr^h   (3)    and  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  (4)— 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
died  and  who  was  entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
section  223  for  the  month  before  the  month 
In  which  he  died,  6  quarters  of  coverage;". 

(b)  Section  216(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shaU  be  the  quo- 
tient" and   inserting   in  lieu  thereof  "shall 

(except  as  provided  In  paragny^h  (6) )  be  the 

quotient". 

(c)  Section  ai6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  In  the  caae  of  an  Individual  who  is 
blind  (within  the  meaning  of  'blindness'  as 
defined  In  section  21«(1)  (1)  (B) ) .  such  In- 
dividual's average  monthly  wage  shall  be  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (1)  the  total 
of  his  wages  paid  In,  and  self-employment 
income  credited  to,  all  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ters which  are  quarters  of  coverage  (a«  de- 
fined In  section  213)  and  that  fall  within  the 
period  after  1960  and  prior  to  the  year  spec- 
ified in  clauae  (1)  or  clause  (U)  of  para- 
graph 2(C).  by  (U)  the  number  of  months 
In  such  quarters,  except  that  any  such  Indi- 
vidual who  is  fuUy  Insured  (without  regard 
to  section  214(a)  (4) )  shall  have  his  average 
monthly  wage  computed  tinder  this  subsec- 
tion without  regard  to  this  paragraph.  If  such 
computation  restate  In  a  larger  primary  In- 
surance amount." 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  218(1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUow-j : 

"(3)  The  reqtilrements  referred  to  In 
clauees  (1)  and  (U)  of  paragraph  (2)  (C) 
are  satisfied  by  an  Indlvldtial  with  respect  to 
any  quarter  only  If — 

"(A)  he  wotild  have  been  a  ftiUy  inaured 
mdlvldual  (as  defined  In  section  214)  had 
he  attained  age  82  (If  a  woman)  or  age  66 
(If  a  man)  and  filed  application  for  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  on  the  first  day  of  BU<ai 
quarter,  and  (1)  he  had  not  leas  than  20 
quarters  of  coverage  dtirlng  the  40-quarter 
period  which  ends  with  such  qtiarter,  or  (11) 
If  such  quarter  ends  before  he  attalna  (or 
wotUd  attain)  age  31  not  less  than  one-half 
(and  not  leas  than  6)  of  the  quarters  dtutog 
the  period  ending  with  such  qtiarter  and  be- 
glnnlng  after  he  attained  the  age  of  21  were 
quarters  of  coverage,  or  (If  the  number  of 
quarters  In  such  period  Is  leas  than  12)  not 
less  than  B  of  the  quarters  In  the  12-qtiarter 
period  ending  with  such  qtiarter  were  quar- 
tera  of  coverage;  or 

"(B)  he  is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
'blindness'  as  defined  In  section  210(1)  (1) 
(B) )  and  has  not  less  than  8  quarters  of 
coverage  In  the  period  which  ends  with  stich 
quarter; 

except  that  the  provisions  of  th«t  part  c€ 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  wbHH 
precedes  clause  (1)  shaU  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  an  Indivldtial  with  re^>ect  to  whom 


a  period  of  dtsatatUty  wotUd.  but  for  nioh 
proTlilonB,  begin  before  IMl.  Por  puipoMC 
at  olauaea  (1)  and  (U)  ct  ■ubparagrei^  (A) 
of  ttUs  pan«rapb,  wbaa.  tbe  number  at  quar- 
tera  in  any  period  U  an  odd  number,  nch 
ntmiber  ahaU  be  tedttoed  by  one.  aod  a  quar- 
ter abaU  not  be  counted  as  part  of  any  period 
If  any  part  of  aaoti  quarter  wac  indntlert  In 
a  prior  period  ot  dieablUty  unlaaa  eueb  quar- 
ter was  a  quarter  td  oovarage." 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222(b) 
(1)  of  such  Act  la  amenrtert  by  Inaertaig 
"(other  tban  such  an  Individual  wboae  dis- 
ability la  bllndnasa.  ae  'Hf'**^  In  section 
218(1)  (1)  (B) )"  after  "an  Individual  enUUed 
to  dlaabmty  Instuanoe  beneflta". 

(f)  Section  233(a)(1)  ot  su(A  Act  U 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  «""»«*  at  the  end 
ot  subparagraph  (B)  axkd  Inaartlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "or  whoee  dlaabUlty  le  VUBOnam  (as 
defined  In  seetlcm  218(1)  (1)  (B)),": 

(2)  by  striking  out  **tbe  month  m  wlileh 
he  attains  age  66"  and  Inserting  in  Iteu 
thereof  "In  the  case  of  any  Individual  ottaar 
than  an  Individual  whoee  dlaabmty  la  blind- 
neas  (as  defined  In  section  319(1)  (1)  (B) ), 
the  month  In  which  he  attains  age  65":  and 

(3)  by  deleting  the  last  sentwioe  thereof. 

(g)  Paragraph  (1)  at  section  3a8(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(1)  An  Indivldtial  shall  be  Instired  for 
disability  Instirance  benefits  In  any  month 
If— 

"(A)  he  wotUd  have  been  a  ftUly  Instired 
Indivldtial  (as  defined  In  section  214)  had 
be  attained  age  63  (If  a  wunan)  or  age  66 
(If  a  man)  and  filed  application  for  benefits 
tinder  section  202(a)  on  the  first  day  of  such 
month,  and  (l)  be  had  not  leas  than  20 
qtiarters  of  coverage  during  the  40-qtiarter 
period  which  ends  with  the  qtiarter  In  which 
such  month  occtirred,  or  (11)  If  such  month 
ends  before  the  quarter  In  which  he  attains 
(or  wotUd  attain)  age  31.  not  less  than  one- 
half  (and  not  leas  than  8)  of  the  qtiarters 
dtirlng  the  period  ending  with  the  qtiarter 
In  which  such  month  occurred  and  beginning 
after  he  attained  the  age  of  21  were  quarters 
of  coverage,  or  (If  the  number  of  qtiarters  In 
such  period  la  less  than  12)  not  less  than  6 
of  the  qtiarters  tn  the  12-quarter  period  end- 
ing with  such  quarter  were  qtiarters  of  cover  • 
age,  or 

"(B)  be  is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
'bllndneas'  as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1) 
(B) )  and  has  not  less  than  6  quarters  of  cov- 
«age  m  the  period  which  ends  with  the 
quarter  In  which  such  month  occurs. 

"For  ptirposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  when 
the  ntimber  of  quarters  In  any  period  is  an 
odd  ntimber,  such  ntimber  shall  be  reduced 
by  one,  and  a  qtiarter  shall  not  be  counted 
as  part  of  any  period  If  any  part  of  such 
quarter  was  Included  in  a  period  of  disability 
unless  such  quarter  was  a  quarter  of  cover- 
age" 

(h)  SecUon  223(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  blindness  (as  defined  in  section  216 
(i)(l)(B))." 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  228(d) 

(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  an  Indivldtial  whose  disability 
is  bllndneaa.  aa  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1) 
(B))"  immediately  after  "Individual". 


AMuromirT  No.  1466 

TITLE    IV— SOCIAL    SECUBITY    ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

passxxvATioN   or   aioHTS  to  ceoa's  maua- 

ANcx  BBNxma  or   imuiviuuai.  obvuis  nt 

THB  AMMXO  roacKS 

Sac  401.  (a)  Section  a02(d)(7)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  aimenrted  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (D)  thareoC  (as  added  by 
section  116(a)  of  this  Act)  the  Allowing  amm 
subparagr^ib : 

"(B)  In  determining,  for  purposes  ot  this 
subsectton,  the  age  of  any  chUd  who  baa 
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bMB  dlMbarswl  or  raleM«d  from  aeUve  duty 
■a  tk  mamlMr  of  tb*  armed  tarcm  (m  dalinsd 
in  Motion  101(4)  ot  tlU«  10.  UxUUd  BtaUm 
Cods)  mttmr  h*¥lBg  pwfwmed  ■uoh  aeUv* 
duty  for  »  pwlod  of  not  leM  tlx»n  SO  consec- 
utive d»y«  nor  more  tluai  three  yewre  which 
oommeneed  prior  to  the  date  each  child  at- 
tained age  22.  auch  OhUd'a  ace  ahaU  be 
deemed  to  be  hla  actual  age  mlnua  the  num- 
ber of  daya  In  auch  pcrtoJ. 

AlCXMDIfXHT   No.    14M 
TTTLK    IV— SOCIAL    SECUIUTY    ACT 

AME^iDM^Ir^3 

MDUCnON    raOM    8    to     3     MONTHa    OTWAIT- 

D»c  Foaoo  Foa  oxsabiutt  bdidtts 
Sk.  401.  (a)   Section  223(0)  (2)  of  the  So- 
cial Seciirlty  Act  la  amended — 

(1)  by  atnklitc  out  "alx"  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "three",  and 

(2)  by  Btrlktng  out  "eJ«hteenth"  ewsh  place 
It    appeara   and    Inaertlnc    In   Ueu   thereof 

•ftfteenth". 

(b)  Section    202(e)(6)    of    rjoh    Act    to 
amended — 

(1)  by  strlUng  out  "alx"  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "three",  and 

(2)  by  atrUlng  out  "eighteenth"  and  In- 
aertlng In  lieu  thereof  "fllteenth".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "sixth"  and  inaertlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "third". 

(c)  Section  202(f)(7)  of  auch  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "six"  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "three". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "eighteenth"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "fifteenth",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "sixth"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "third". 

(d)  Section  216(1)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "6"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "three". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appUca- 
tlona  for  dla&bUlty  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  ap- 
pUoatlona  for  widow's  and  widower's  Insur- 
ance benefUs  based  on  disability  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act,  and  appUcatlona  for  dls- 
abUlty  determinations  under  section  216(1) 
of  such  Act,  filed — 

(1)  In  or  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  la  enaoted.  or 

(2)  before  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted  U — 

(A)  notice  of  the  final  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
not  been  given  to  the  applicant  before  such 
month,  or 

(B)  the  notice  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A)  has  been  so  given  before  such  month 
but  a  clvU  action  with  respect  to  such  final 
decision  Is  commenced  under  section  206(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (whether  before, 
m.  or  after  such  month)  and  the  decision  in 
such  clvU  action  has  not  become  final  before 
such  month; 

except  that  no  monthly  benefits  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shaU  be  payable 
or  lucionsnil  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  for  any  month  before 
January  1072. 

Amzndmxnt  No.  1458 
On  page  112.  after  line  15.  Inaart  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLK  rv — SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 
covsaACX   mniaa   mzdicabk   of   dkmtal  cabx, 
XTK  caax,  DBirrtntas,  aTaoLASSEs,  and  hxab- 

Sw:.  401.  (a)  Se«5tlon  1861  (r)  (2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  only  with  respect  to  (A)  surgery 
related  to  the  jaw  or  any  structure  oontlgu- 
ooa  to  the  ]aw  or  (B)  the  reduction  of  any 
fracture  of  th*  ]aw  or  any  facial  Ixtne". 

(b)  BecUon  1881  (a)  (8)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  immediate- 
ly  after    "(8)".    and    (2)    by    striking    out 


"(other  than  dental)",  and   (8)    by  adding 
thereunder  the  foUowlng  new  subparagr^h: 

"(B)  dentures,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids, 
and  other  prosthetic  devices  relating  to  the 
oral  cavity,  Jaw.  eyes,  or  eara.  including  re- 
placement thereof;  and". 

(0)  (1)  Section  1862(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(7)  where  such  expenses  are  for  routine 
physical   checkups,   or    immunizations;". 

(2)  Section  1862^a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11)  thereof,  (B)  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (12)  thereof,  and  (C)  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (13)  thereof  as  para- 
graph (12). 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  reepect  to  services  furnished  after  the 
month  which  foUows  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  to  enacted. 

(e)(1)  Section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2).  and  (B)  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  or  (4)  a 
doctor  of  optometry,  but  only  for  purposes 
of  sections  1861(8)  U)  and  1861(8)  (2)  (A) 
»nd  only  with  respect  to  functions  which 
he  to  legally  authorized  to  perform  as  such 
by  the  State  In  which  he  performs  them". 

(2)  Section  1882(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  la 
further  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (12)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section (c))  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  of  such 
period  ";  or",  and  (B)  by  adding  after  such 
paragraph  (12)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■•(13)  where  such  expenses  constitute 
charges  with  respect  to  the  referral  of  an  In- 
dividual to  a  physician  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion I861(r)(l))  by  a  doctor  of  optometry 
arising  out  of  a  procedure  in  connection 
with  the  diagnosis  or  detection  of  eye  dis- 
eases." 


Amendmxnt  No.  1481 
On    page    112.    after    line    15,    Insert    the 
following: 

TTITjE  IV — SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
AMENE«vIENTS 

COVERAQE  OF  PSYCHOLOGISTS'   SEBVICES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social 
Security  Aot  to  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"or  (4)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(4)" 
and  (2)  by  inserting  before  the  pwlod  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  or  (5)  a 
peyohologlat  holding  a  docUaral  degree,  li- 
censed or  certified  as  such  by  a  State,  but 
only  for  purposes  of  section  1861  (s)  (1) 
and  section  1861  (s)  (2)  (A)  azid  only  with 
respect  to  functions  which  he  Is  legally  au- 
thorized to  p«:torm  as  such  by  the  State 
In  which  he  performs  them." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  8b»il  a|H>ly  only  with  respect  to  services 
performed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  ©naot- 
ment  of  this  Act. 

AXENDMKNT    NO.    1491 

TITLE   IV— SOCIAL    SECURITY   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

COVKBACE  OF  DRUGS  UNDEK  MEDICARE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  226(c)(1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  poet-hospital  home  health  services" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "post-hospital 
home  health  services,  and  eligible  drugs". 

(b)  Section  1811  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  amended  by  Inserting  "and  eligible 
drugs"  after  "related  post-hospital  services". 

(c)  Section  1812(a)  of  the  Social  Securtty 
Act  to  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and  ";  and 


(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  foi. 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"^4)  eligible  drugs.". 

(d)  Section  1813(a)  of  the  Social  Securtty 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereoT 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  reasonabto  aUowance,  as  defined 
In  section  1823,  for  eUgl  lie  drugs  furnished 
an  individual  pursuant  to  any  one  prescrip- 
tion (or  each  renewal  thereof)  and  pur- 
chased by  such  individual  at  any  one  time 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
applicable  prescription  copayment  obligation 
which  shall  be$l." 

(e)  (1)  Section  1814(a)  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  to  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  druga  or  blologlcato 
fumtohed  pursuant  to  and  requiring  (except 
for  InstUln)  a  physician's  prescription,  such 
drugs  or  blologicals  are  eligible  drugs  as  de- 
fined in  section  1861  (t)  and  the  participating 
pharmacy  (aa  defined  In  section  1861  (dd)) 
has  such  prescription  In  Its  possession,  or 
soma  other  record  (In  the  case  of  insulin) 
that  to  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. " 

(2)  Section  1814(b)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)", 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  a  phar- 
macy) "  Immediately  after  "provider  of  serv- 
ices", and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  amount  paid  to  any  participating 
pharmacy  which  to  a  provider  of  services  with 
respect  to  eligible  dnigs  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  thto  part  shall,  subject  to 
the  provtolons  of  section  1813,  be  the  rea- 
sonable aUowance  (as  defined  in  section  1833) 
with  respeot  to  such  drugs." 

(f )  Section  1814  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  227(b)  (2)  and  228(a) 
of  this  Act)  to  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 
"Limitation  on  Payment  for  Eligible  Drugs 

"(J)  Payment  may  be  made  under  thto  part 
for  eUglble  drtlfes  only  when  such  drugs  are 
dispensed  by  a  participating  pharmacy  ex- 
cept that  payment  under  thto  part  may  be 
made  for  drugs  dtopensed  by  a  physician 
where  the  Secretary  determines,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulation,  that  such  eligible  drugs 
were  required  In  an  emergency  or  that  there 
were  no  pharmaceutical  services  available 
from  providers  of  services  in  the  community, 
in  which  case  the  physician  (under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  shaU  be 
regarded  as  a  provider  of  services  for  pur- 
pose* of  thto  part  with  re^>ect  to  the  dis- 
pensing of  such  eUgible  dru^." 

(g)  Part  A  of  title  XVm  of  the  Social 
Seciirlty  Act  to  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  1819  (as  added  by  section  214  of 
this  Act)   the  foUowlng  new  sections: 

"medicare  FORMtrUUlT  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  1820.  (a)  (1)  There  to  hereby  estab- 
Itohed,  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Medicare  Formu- 
lary Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Committee'),  a  majority  of  whose 
members  shaU  be  physicians  and  which  sliaU 
consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and 
Drugs  and  of  four  Indlvlduato  (not  other- 
wise in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) who  do  not  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
Interest  In  the  composition  of  the  Formu- 
lary estobllshed  under  thto  section  and  who 
are  of  recognized  professional  standing  and 
dtotinctlon  In  the  fields  of  medicine,  phar- 
macology, or  pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service. 
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>nia  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
iacted  from  the  appointed  members  there- 
of, by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 

^^  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee ShaU  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five  years 
!mM,t  that  any  member  i^polnted  to  fUl  a 
^^cy  occurring  prior  to  the  expUratlon 
of  the  term  for  which  hto  predecessor  was  ap- 
nointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  rematader 
rf  such  term,  and  except  that  the  terms  of 
(rfBce  of  the  members  first  taking  office  shaU 
MDlre  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
ttoe  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  first  five  years.  A  member  shaU  not  be 
MfOAe  to  serve  continuously  for  more  than 

two  terms. 

"(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Committee,  shaU  be  entltied  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
(but  not  m  excess  of  the  daUy  rate  paid 
under  G&-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  6.  United  States  Code), 
including  traveltlme,  and  whUe  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Committee  to  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  engage  or 
contract  lor  such  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  Committee  such  secretarial,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  assistance  as  the  Pormular>' 
committee  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  such  office  space,  materials,  and 
equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  For- 
mulary Committee  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"medicare   rORMtJLAEY 

"Sec.  1821.  (a)(1)  The  Committee  shall 
compile,  publish,  and  make  avaUable  a  Medi- 
care Formulary  (hereinafter  in  thto  tltie  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Formulary') . 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  perlodlcaUy  re- 
vise the  Formulary  and  the  Ustlng  of  drugs 
80  as  to  mamtain  currency  In  the  contents 
thereof. 

••(b)(1)  The  PormxUary  shall  contain  an 
alphabetically  arranged  Itotmg,  by  established 
name,  of  those  drug  entitles  within  the  fol- 
lowing therapeutic  categories: 

"Adrenocorticoids 

"Antl-anglnals 

•'Antl-arrhythmics 

"Anti-coagulants 

"Anti-hypertensives 

"Anti-nec^lastlcs 

"Antl-rheumatlcs 

"Bronchodllators 

"Cardiotonics 

"Diuretics 

"Gout  suppressants 

"Hypoglycemics 

"Miotics 

"Thyrodd  hormonea 

"Tuberculostatics 


which  the  Committee  decides  are  necessary 
lor  Individuals  using  such  drugs.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  exclude  from  the  Formulary  any 
drug  entities  (or  dosage  forms  and  strengths 
thereof)  which  the  Conamlttee  decides  are 
not  necessary  for  proper  patient  care,  taking 
into  account  other  drug  entitles  (or  dosage 
IcH-ms  and  strengths  thereof)  which  are  In- 
cluded in  the  Formulary. 

"(2)  Such  listing  shall  Include  the  specific 
dosage  forms  and  strengths  of  each  drug  en- 
tity (included  In  the  Formulary  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  which  the  Com- 
mittee decides  are  necessary  for  Individuals 
using  such  drugs. 

"(3)  Such  Ustlng  shall  include  the  prices 
at  which  the  products  in  the  same  dosage 
form  and  strength)  of  such  drug  entitles  are 
generally  sold  by  the  suppliers  thereof  and 


the  limit  applicable  to  stich  prices  under  sec 
tion  1823(b)  (1)  for  purpoeae  of  determining 
the  reasonable  aUowance. 

"(4)  The  Committee  may  also  include  in 
the  Formulary,  either  as  a  aeparate  part  (c* 
parts)  thereof  or  as  a  supplement  (or  sup- 
plements) thereto,  any  or  aU  of  the  foUow- 
lng Information: 

••(A)  A  supplemental  Ust  or  Itots.  arranged 
by  diagnoetic,  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  or 
other  classifications,  of  the  drug  entitles  (and 
dosage  forms  and  strengths  thereof)  included 
in  the  Ustlng  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(B)  The  proprietary  names  under  which 
products  of  a  drug  entity  Itoted  in  the  For- 
mulary by  established  name  (and  dosage 
form  and  strength)  Is  sold  and  the  names  of 
each  supplier  thereof. 

'■(C)  Any  other  Information  with  re^>ect 
to  eligible  drug  entitles  which  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  would  be  useful  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thto  part. 

•'(c)  In  consldermg  whether  a  particular 
drug  entity  (or  strength  or  dosage  form 
thereof)  shaU  be  Included  In  or  excluded 
from  the  Formulary,  the  Committee  to  au- 
thorized to  obtain  ( uix>n  request  therefor) 
any  record  pertaining  to  the  characterietlcs 
of  such  drug  entity  which  to  avaUable  to  any 
other  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  request 
suppliers  or  manufacturers  of  drugs  and 
other  knowledgeable  person  or  organizations 
to  make  avaUable  to  the  Committee  informa- 
tion relating  to  such  drug  If  any  such  record 
cr  information  (or  any  Information  con- 
tamed  in  such  record)  to  of  a  confidential 
nature,  the  Committee  shall  respect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  record  or  information  and 
shall  limit  its  usage  thereof  to  the  proper 
exercise  of  its  authority. 

•"(d)  (1)  The  Committee  shaU  establish 
such  procedure*  as  it  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary in  its  evaluation  of  the  appropriateneaa 
of  the  inclusion  in  or  exclusion  from  the 
Formulary,  of  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage 
form  or  strength  thereof).  Pea:  purposes  of 
Inclusion  In  or  exclusion  from  the  Formulary 
the  principal  factors  in  the  determination  of 
the  Committee  shaU  be : 

"(A)  the  factor  of  clinical  equivalence  In 
the  case  of  the  same  doeage  forms  in  the 
same  strengths  of  the  same  drug  entity,  and 
"(B)  the  factor  of  relative  therapeutic 
value  in  the  case  of  similar  or  dtoslmllar 
drug  entitles  in  the  same  therapeutic 
category. 

"(2)  TtM  Committee,  prior  to  making  a 
final  dectolon  to  remove  from  listing  In  the 
Formulary  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage  forms 
or  strengths  thereof)  which  to  included  there- 
in. shaU  aflord  a  reasonable  c^portunity  for 
a  formal  or  Informal  hearing  on  the  matter 
to  any  person  engaged  In  manufacturing,  pre- 
paring, compounding,  or  processing  such 
drug  entity  who  shows  reasonable  ground 
for  such  a  hearing. 

••(3)  Any  person  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture, preparation,  compounding,  ox  proc- 
essing of  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage  forms 
or  strengths  thereof)  not  Included  in  the 
Formulary  which  such  person  beltoves  to 
possess  the  requtolte  qualities  to  entitie  such 
drug  to  be  Included  In  the  Formulary  ptirsu- 
ant  to  subsection  (b),  may  petition  for  In- 
clusion of  such  drug  and.  if  such  petition  to 
denied  by  the  Formulary  Committee,  shaU, 
upon  request  therefor,  showing  reasonable 
grounds  for  a  hearing,  be  afforded  a  formal 
or  informal  hearing  on  the  matter  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  procedures  established 
by  such  Committee. 


able  blUlng  allowance  as  determlnad  pursu- 
ant to  thto  part. 

"(b)  A  fee,  charge,  or  blUIng  aUo«*noe 
■ball  rtot  be  payable  under  thto  aectlon  with 
req;>eet  to  any  drug  entity  that  (aa  d0»«r- 
mined  m  aeoordanoa  with  regulatlens)  la  fur- 
nt^Kart  ■«  an  Incident  to  a  phyalolan'a  pR>- 
fewkNoal  aervloe,  and  to  of  a  ktad  oonunooly 
fumtohed  In  phyilclana'  oOow  and  o«n- 
moaly  either  rendvad  without  charge  or  In- 
cluded In  the  phyalclaoB"  blUs. 
"uaaoMABix  AUiOwaMcs  fob 


"LIMITA'nONS      ON       MEDICARE       PATMIKT       FOR 
CHARGES    OF    FROVmERS    OF    SERVICES 

••Sec.  1822.  (a)  Any  provider  of  services  as 
defined  In  section  1861  (u) .  whose  services  are 
otherwise  reimbursable,  under  any  program 
under  thto  Act  In  which  there  to  Federal 
financial  participation  on  the  baste  of  "rea- 
sonable cost",  shall  not  be  entltied  to  a  pro- 
fessional fee  w  dispensing  charge  or  reason - 


'ftK.  1833.  (a)  For  prnpoMa  of  thto  part, 
the  term  'reasooable  allowance'  when  uaed  In 
reference  to  an  eUglble  drug  (aa  defined  In 
BubMctlon  (h)  of  thto  section)  means  the 
foUowlng: 

"  ( 1 )  When  used  with  respect  to  a  prescrip- 
tion legend  drug  entity,  to  a  given  dosage 
form  and  strength,  auch  term  means  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  customary 
charge  at  which  the  participating  pharmacy 
selto  or  offers  such  drug  entity,  in  a  given 
dosage  form  and  strength,  to  the  gen«ral 
public,  or 

"(B)  the  price  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, In  accordance  with  subeectlcm  (b)  of 
thto  aectlon,  plus  the  professional  fee  or  dte- 
penaary  charges  determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  of  thto  sectlrm. 

••(2)  When  used  with  respect  to  Insulin 
such  term  means  the  charge  not  in  excess 
of  the  reasonable  customary  price,  at  which 
the  participating  pharmacy  offers  or  selto  the 
product  to  the  general  public,  plus  a  reason- 
able bUUng  allovrance. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  establtehlng  the 
reasonable  aUowance  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  the  price  shaU  be  (A)  In  the  case 
of  a  drug  entity  (In  any  given  dosage  form 
and  strength)  available  from  and  sold  by 
only  one  suppUer.  the  price  at  which  such 
drug  entity  to  generaUy  sold  (to  establteh- 
ments  dtopenslng  drugs) ,  and  (B)  In  any  case 
In  which  a  drug  entity  (In  any  given  dosage 
form  and  strength)  to  availabto  and  sold  by 
more  than  one  supplier,  oiUy  each  of  the 
lower  prices  at  which  the  products  of  8u<Sh 
drug  entity  are  generaUy  sold  (and  auch 
lower  prices  shall  constot  of  only  thoee  prices 
of  different  suppliers  sufficient  to  asstire  ac- 
tual and  adequate  availability  of  the  drug 
entity.  In  a  given  doeage  form  and  strength, 
at  such  prices  to  a  region) . 

"(2)  If  a  particular  drug  entity  (to  a  given 
dosage  form  and  strength)  to  the  Fc«nulary 
Is  available  frtm  more  than  ons  supplier,  and 
the  product  of  such  drug  entity  aa  available 
from  one  auppltor  poeaessee  demonstratad 
dtottoct  therapeutic  advantages  over  other 
producU  of  auch  drug  entity  as  detcnnlnad 
by  the  Committee  on  the  basto  of  Its  sdentlAc 
and  professional  appraisal  of  Information 
available  to  it,  tocludlng  information  and 
other  evidence  furnished  to  It  by  the  suppUu 
of  such  drug  entity,  then  the  reasonable 
aUowance  for  such  supplier's  drug  product 
shaU  be  based  upon  the  price  at  which  It 
is  generally  sold  to  eetabllshmenU  fUBperwIng 
drugs. 

"(3)  If  the  prescriber,  to  hto  handwritten 
order,  has  apeclficaUy  designated  a  particular 
product  of  a  drug  entity  (and  dosage  lana 
and  strength)  tocluded  to  the  Formulary  by 
its  established  nante  together  with  the  nanu 
of  the  suppUer  of  the  final  dosage  form  there- 
of, the  reasonable  aUowance  for  such  drug 
product  ShaU  be  based  upon  the  price  at 
which  it  to  generaUy  sold  to  establishments 
dispensing  drugs. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  establlsfitog  the 
reasonable  aUowance  (to  aooardanoe  'with 
subsection  (a) )  a  participating  pharmacy 
shaU.  to  the  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  file  with  the  Secretary,  at 
such  time  as  he  shaU  specify,  a  statement 
of  Its  professional  fee  or  other  dispensing 
chargea. 

"(2)  A  participating  pharmacy,  which  haa 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
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ylftor  of  MTVloM  undsr  this  p«rt,  ahail,  except 
for  »ub«ction  (»)  (1)  (A) ,  be  relmbuned.  In 
ui/^\tinn  to  any  price  proTlded  for  In  ■nbeec- 
tl<m  (b),  tbe  amount  of  the  fee  or  chargee 
filed  to  p*r»cr»pb  (1) ,  except  that  no  fee  or 
cbargee  atuOl  exoeed  tbe  hlgbeet  fee  or 
Outrfm  filed  by  78  per  centum  of  participat- 
ing pbarmaciee  (with  such  pbarmadee  clas- 
Blfled  on  tbe  baaU  of  (A)  leeaer  dollar  volume 
of  preacrtpUona  and  (B)  all  others)  in  a 
census  region  which  were  customarily 
charged  to  tbe  general  pubUc  as  of  June  1, 
1972.  Such  preyalllng  profeeelonal  feea  or 
dispensing  charges  may  be  modified  by  the 
Secretary  In  aooonUnoe  with  criteria  and 
types  of  dau  comparable  to  those  applicable 
to  recognition  of  Increases  In  reasonable 
charges  for  services  under  section  1843. 

"(8)  A  parUclpatlng  pharmacy  shaU  agree 
to  certify  that,  whenever  such  pharmacy  is 
required  to  submit  Its  usual  professional  fee 
or  dispensing  charge  for  a  prescription,  such 
charge  does  not  exceed  lU  customary  charge." 

(h)  Section  l8fll(t)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  or  as  are  approved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee"  after  "for  use  in 

•  such  hospital";  and 

r  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

.  lowing    new   sentence:    "The    term   'eligible 

.  drug'  means  a  drug  or  biological  which  (A) 

.  can    be    self -administered,    (B)    requires    a 

physician's  prescription  (except  for  insulin), 

•  (C)    Is  prescribed  when  the  Individual  re- 

•  quiring  such  drug  is  not  an  inpatient  In  a 
f  hospital  or  extended  care  faculty,  during  a 

period  of  covered  care.  (D)   is  Included  by 
t  strength  and  dosage  forms  among  the  drugs 

«  and  blologlcals  approved  by  the  Formulary 

Committee,  (B)   Is  dispensed  (except  as  pro- 
[  vlded  by  section  1814  (J)),  by  a  pharmacist 

from  a  participating  pharmacy,  and  (P)   Is 
\'  dispensed  In  quantities  consistent  with  prop- 

I  •'  er  medical  practice  and  reasonable  profes- 

sional discretion." 

(1)  Section  1861  (u)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  amended  by  section  3a7(d)(l)  of 
this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  home  health  agency"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "home  health  agency,  or  phar- 
macy". 

(J)  Section  1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
la  further  amended  by  adding  at   the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Participating  Pharmacy 
"(dd)    The  term  'participating  pharmacy' 
means  a  pharmacy,  or  other  establishment 
(including  the  outpatient  department  of  a 
bosptlal)   providing  pharmtkoeutlcal  services, 
(1)  which  is  licensed  as  such  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  where  such  State  requires  such 
licensure  or  which  U  otherwise  lawfully  pro- 
viding   pharmaceutical    services    in    which 
such  drug  is  provided  or  otherwise  dispensed 
In  accordance  with  thU  title,  (3)  which  has 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  to  act  as  a  pro- 
vider of  services  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  and  which  com- 
piles with  Buch  other  requirements  as  may 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations 
to  assure  the  proper,  economical,  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  tlUe,   (3)    which  has 
agreed  to  submit,  at  such  frequency  and  In 
such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  In  regula- 
tions, bills  for  amounts  payable  under  this 
title  for  eligible  drugs  furnished  under  p>art 
A  of  this  title,  and  (4)  which  has  agreed  not 
to  charge  beneflclarlee  under  this  title  any 
amounts  in  excess  of  those  allowable  under 
this  tlUe  with  respect  to  eligible  drugs  ex- 
cept   as    is   provided   under   section    1813(a) 
(4) ,  and  except  for  so  much  of  the  charge 
for  a  prescription    (In  the  case  of  a  drug 
product  prescribed  by  a  physician,  of  a  drug 
entity   In  a  strength   and  dosage  form  In- 
cluded in  the  Formulary  where  the  price  at 
which  such  product  Is  sold  by  the  supplier 
thereof  exceeds  the  reasonable  allowance)  as 
la  In  excess  of  the  reasonable  allowance  estab- 
lished  for   such   drug   entity   In    accordance 
with  section  1833." 


(k)(l)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (U)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(11) 
the  amount  of  any  copayment  obligation  and 
excess  above  the  reasonable  allowance  con- 
sistent with  section  1861(dd)(4)    and   (ill)". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "clause  (U)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "clause  (ill)". 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  eligible  drugs 
furnished  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July 
1973. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  these  amendments  deals 
with  social  security  amendments. 

The  first  one  deals  with  raising  the 
limitation  from  the  present  $1,680  to 
$2,400  with  a  $1  increase  thereafter. 

The  next  amendment  would  In  effect 
vitiate  amendment  No.  1452,  that  is  it 
would  eliminate  the  earnings  limitation 

entirely. 

The  next  amendment  would  make  dis- 
ability insurance  provisions  available  to 
blind  personi,  regardless  of  their  capacity 
to  work  or  whether  they  are  working  at 
the  time  of  coverage. 

The  next  amendment  would  permit 
students  to  receive  child  insurance  bene- 
fits under  the  Social  Security  Act  after 
reaching  the  age  of  22  for  a  period  equal 
to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  active 
military  duty,  but  in  no  case  past  the 
age  of  25. 

The  next  amendment  would  reduce 
from  6  to  3  months  the  waiting  period 
for  disability  insurance  benefits. 

The  next  amendment  would  extend 
medical  care  to  include  dental  services, 
dentures,  eye  glasses,  hearing  aids,  and 
physical  examinations  for  those  aids. 

The  next  amendment  would  reimburse 
psychologists  as  independent  practi- 
tioners. 

The  last  amendment  would  provide  for 
certain  drugs  dealing  with  chronic  dis- 
eases under  medicare. 

Mr.  President,  my  understanding,  was 
that  the  chairman  of   the   committee 
probably  would  not  want  to  see  any  of 
these  amendments  attached  imder  any 
circumstances  to  the  pending  bill.  I  have 
repeatedly  expressed  my  deep  concern 
as  to  whether  there  wUl  be  any  mean- 
ingful welfare  reform  this  year.  I  have 
indicated  previously  that  I  hope,  some- 
where along  the  line,  we  can  consider 
the  welfare  reform  measure  heretofore 
presented  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from    Connecticut    <Mr.    Ribicoff).    of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  am  not  certain 
what  will  happen  on  that.  If  the  bill  is 
reported  on  September  29  with  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  on  September  30,  then  I 
am  very  fearful  that  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to   these   deserving   indi- 
viduals would  be  denied  to  them.  Not  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  not  meritorious, 
not  for  the  reason  that  the  House  is  not 
in  favor  of  most  of  these  amendments, 
or  that  the  committee  or  the  Senate 
would  be  opposed  to  them,  but  because 
they  are  tied  to  a  mesaure  which  caruiot 
cstrry  its  own  weight — and  that  is  the 
welfare  reform  measure. 

Everyone  knows  that  social  security, 
that  wonderful  old  workhorse  for  the 
aged,  is  being  asked  to  carry  the  whole 
of  the  weight,  to  try  to  bring  some  kind 


of  sense,  some  kind  of  understanding  to 
the  welfare  mess. 

As  I  have  said  before,  something  must 
be  done,  because  we  have  a  bill  1,000 
pages  long,  reports  totaling  1,500  pages, 
and  hearings  totaling  seven  to  eight  vol- 
umes with  3.000  pages. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  facetiously 
that  we  could  take  the  printing  costs 
and  distribute  them  among  the  welfare 
recipients.  That  would  in  itself,  help  the 
welfare  load. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  all  that  is 
keeping  us  from  working  in  the  welfare 
area  is  that  we  are  trying  to  get  this 
bill,  H.R.  14370,  behind  us.  It  was  not  my 
idea  to  have  a  900-page  welfare  bill.  I 
must  confess,  in  the  previous  Congress, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  one  of 
those     who     favored     adding     welfare 
amendments  onto  the  social  security  bill. 
Then  we  finally  passed  the  bill,  as  the 
Senator  recalls,  including  everything  we 
could  get  the  Senate  to  agree  on,  the 
House  refused  even  to  talk  to  us  about  it. 
It  was  the  idea  of  the  House  that  they 
would  wrap  evertyhing  up  in  one  big 
package  and  then  send  it  to  us  the  next 
year.  It  wound  up,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
taking  in  an  enormous  amount  of  hear- 
ings, effort,  and  time.  We  finally  man- 
aged to  pull  together  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's suggestions  to  where  we  have 
this  all  together  in  one  package. 

The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
if  we  could  take  tiUe  I  of  HJl.  1,  which  re- 
lates to  social  security  cash  benefits,  we 
could  pass  that  through  the  Senate  in 
less  than  a  week — perhaps  in  less  than 
4  days. 

Then  take  title  n,  medicare  and  medi- 
caid amendments,  we  could  take  care  of 
that  in  a  week. 

On  title  in,  aid  to  the  disabled  and 
the   blind,   there   is   more   controversy 
there.  That  may  take  2  weeks,  maybe 
longer,  but  we  could  get  that  wrapped  up 
in  2  weeks,  gtve  or  take  a  few  days. 

On  title  IV,  that  might  take  from 
now  to  Christmas.  It  might  take  from 
now  until  the  next  session  starts,  be- 
cause that  gets  us  into  the  family  as- 
sistance plan,  the  committee  substitute 
for  the  family  assistance  plan,  and  the 
Rlbicoff  substitute  for  both.  So  that 
gets  us  into  a  very  controversial  area. 

Let  us  get  as  much  of  it  done  as  we 
can.  and  then  let  us  get  the  next  part 
done,  and  then  the  next  part.  If  we  had 
gone  about  it  in  that  way,  we  would  be  on 
title  IV  now.  perhaps,  rather  than  start- 
ing in  on  title  I.  But  the  House  insisted 
on  sending  us  this  whole  thing  wrapped 
up  in  one  big  package. 

I  am  against  adjourning  untU  we  have 
worked  on  this  bill  and  voted  on  it  up  or 
down,  one  way  or  the  other,  or  we  have 
finally  concluded  that  we  cannot  bring  it 
to  a  vote  but  have  voted  on  what  we  can 
bring  to  a  vote. 

But  anyway,  once  this  is  behind  us,  we 
are  ready  to  go  to  work  on  H.R.  1  and 
work  on  just  the  kinds  of  amendments 
the  Senator  has  here  which  are  being 
considered  en  bloc  now.  Most  of  them 
are  meritorious  amendments  and  most  of 
them  I  have  voted  for  in  committee,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  undW'stand.  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  that.  The  chairman  has  dis- 
played great  strength  In  carrying  this 
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rtspMisibUity  and  making 
have  something  before  us. 

As  I  count  the  days,  the  chairman  has 
riven  us  4  weeks  before  we  start  in  on 
the  family  assistance  plan.  If  my  calcu- 
lations are  correct,  we  would  go  from 
September  12  to  October  12.  And  that 
counts  for  no  business  coming  in  between 
for  the  interim  agreement,  which  will 
become  the  next  order  of  business.  Nor 
does  it  take  account  of  all  the  appropria- 
tions bills  we  have  still  to  consider. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  really  has 
any  inkling  whatsoever,  in  view  of  the 
coming  election  coming  this  year.  And 
the  time  restrictions  which  have  been 
indicated,  that  there  is  really  any  hope 
that  the  elderly  can  have  their  social  se- 
curity payments  this  year. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  think  so.  It  might  be 
gettlDg  on  in  the  year.  I  think  it  might 
be  October  before  we  can  act  finally  on 
the  welfare  benefits  that  we  would  like  to 
provide  for  the  aged.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  cannot  provide  benefits  for  them  in 
time  for  them  to  have  them  starting  in 
January.  That  depends  on  how  fast  the 
administrative  machinery  in  all  the 
States  can  operate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
the  intention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  ask  for  a  division  of  this 
measure  into  four  separate  parts  in  the 
event  it  appears  that  the  controversy 
would  carry  us  through  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
within  my  power.  I  will  do  everything  I 
can  to  see  that  we  pass  ever>'thing  in  the 
bill  that  I  agree  with,  which,  as  it  stands 
now,  is  all  900-odd  pages  of  it.  n  we  can- 
not bring  that  about,  I  would  try  to  press 
for  the  passage  of  as  much  as  I  can  per- 
suade the  Senate  to  agree  with. 

I  would  hope  at  this  time  that  the 
House  would  be  willing  to  consider  what 
we  send  them. 

Part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  Is  involved  in  this.  There 
must  be  400  pages  of  H.R.  1  that  we  sent 
to  the  House  2  years  ago,  but  they  would 
not  even  talk  to  us  about  the  bill  then. 
One  way  or  the  other,  we  will  provide  an 
answer  to  all  of  these  questicais. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my  vm- 
derstanding  is  that  In  the  event  it  ap- 
pears that  the  activities  in  regard  to  the 
family  assistance  portion  of  the  welfare 
bill  became  submerged  into  legislative 
hopelessness,  the  chairman  would  not  re- 
sist any  attempt  that  would  be  made  to 
retain  the  separate  social  security 
amendments  I  have  introduced  and  to 
provide  for  separate  passage  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  yielding  on  the  good  provisions 
of  ER.  1.  However.  I  might  not  be  able  to 
make  my  view  prevail  with  regard  to 
some  segments  of  it. 

I  would  think  that  we  ought  to  pass  all 
of  those  parts  of  it  that  the  Senate  can 
s^giee  upon;  and  all  those  parts  that  the 
Senate  cannot  agree  upon,  I  think  we 
would  have  to  leave  behind  and  pass  the 
parts  that  we  can  pass. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  in  that 
bill,  including  some  of  the  things  that 


esty  when  the  House  adjourned  and  de- 
clined even  to  talk  to  us  about  aome  of 
the  things  in  H  Ji.  1  at  that  time. 

We  tried  to  get  them  to  talk  about 
those  provisions.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
was  ai:.y  idea  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana or  of  myself  feu:  the  House  to  ad- 
journ without  talking  to  iis.  I  went  over 
and  looked  up  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  m«nber  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  even 
called  the  President  and  urged  him  to 
have  them  talk  to  us  about  the  good 
things  m  the  bill  we  passed  2  years  ago. 

And  last  year  they  initiated  HJl.  1, 
including  many  provisions  which  had 
passed  the  Senate  2  years  ago. 

I  look  f(»-ward  to  working  with  the 
Senator  to  put  this  provision  and  a  lot 
of  these  other  provisions  mto  law,  cer- 
tainly all  that  the  committee  have 
worked  on. 

I  expect  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  make  these  provisicKis 
law  t>etween  now  and  adjoummoit  sine 
die.  I  will  work  to  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  with 
those  assurances,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.      1511 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1511  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  because  I  do  not 
intend  to  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  113,  line  16,  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  title : 

TITLE  IV — TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENTJE  CODE  OF  1954  TO  STEM  THE  OUT- 
PLOW  OP  UNITED  STATES  CAPITAL, 
JOBS,  TECHNOLOGY,  AND  PRODUCTION. 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 
Sec.  401.  Aiundment  or  EnsTiMG  Law. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shaU  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 
Sec.  402.  Taxation  or  Eaenings  and  PBorrrs 

OF  CONTBOLX.ED  POBEIGK  CORPOaA- 

■noNs. 
I  a)  In  Oenkral. — Part  in  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subpart  H  there- 
of the  following : 

"SUBPART    I CONTKOLLXD   FOSEIGN 

CORPOHATIONS 

"Sec.  991.  Amounts  included  In  gross  Income 
of  United  States  shareholders. 

"Sec.  992.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  993.  Rules  for  determining  stock  own- 
ership. 

"Sec.  994  Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
previously  taxed  earnings  and 
profits. 

"Sec.  995.  Adjiistments  to  basis  of  stock  In 
controUed  foreign  corporations 
and  of  other  property. 

"Sec  996  Records  and  accounts  of  United 
States  shareholders. 


"SBC.  991.   AMOCim   iKCLUWn)   IH 

coics  or  Uinm  Statxb 

HOLJlZaS. 

"(a)   AMOCWTS  IKCLXTBED. — 

"(1)  III  axxnAL. — If  a  foreign  corporation 
Is  a  controUed  foreign  corporation  for  an  tm- 
Interrupted  period  of  SO  days  or  more  dur- 
ing any  taxable  year,  every  United  States 
shareholder  of  such  corporation  who  owna 
(wltbln  the  meaning  of  sactlon  908(a) )  stock 
In  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  In  su^ 
year  on  which  such  corporation  Is  a  oon- 
tndled  farelgn  corporaUon  iball  incOude  In 
Its  gross  Income,  for  Its  tazabia  year  tn  wmch 
or  with  which  such  taxable  year  ot  the  cor- 
poration ends,  its  pro-rata  share  of  tbe 
corporation's  earnings  and  profits  for  sadi 
year. 

" (2)  Pbo  asxA  BBAU  OP  xiMMOiom  AX9  raoT- 
ixB.— A  United  BUtas  aharehftfdar's  pro  rata 
■hare  refnrad  to  in  fmntgnph  (1)  la  tba 
amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  re^>ect  to  tbe  stock  which  aach  share- 
holder owna  (within  the  meaning  of  aectlon 
093(a) )  In  such  corparatUm  if  on  the  last 
day.  In  Its  taxable  year,  ob  which  the  eor- 
ptoratlon  is  a  controUed  foreign  corpora- 
tion It  had  distributed  pro  rata  to  its 
shareholders  an  amount  (I)  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  its  earnlnga  and  pro&ta  for 
the  taxable  year,  as  (U)  the  part  ot  such 
year  dxirlng  which  the  corporation  is  a  con- 
troUed foreign  corporation  bears  to  the  en- 
tire year,  reduced  by 

"(B)  an  amount  (1)  which  bean  the  same 
ratio  to  the  earnings  and  proAta  of  such 
oorpormtlon  for  the  taxable  year,  as  (U)  the 
part  of  such  year  deecrtbed  In  subparagraph 
(A)(U)  during  which  such  sharebolrter  did 
iM>t  own  (within  the  nwantng  of  eactton 
993(a) )  such  stock  bears  to  the  entire  year. 
"  (b)  KAawiNGa  AND  Paorrrs. — far  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  tbe  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  eamtngs 
and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  deficit  In  earnings  and  profits  of  any 
foreign  corporation,  for  any  taxable  year — 
"(1)  except  as  provided  in  section  Sia<m) 
(3),  shall  be  determined  according  to  rules 
substantially  slmUar  to  those  applicable  to 
domestic  corporations, 

"(2)  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
deficits  In  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,   1971, 

"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  Item  of  Income 
which  U  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  unless  such 
item  Is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  is  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States,  and 

"  (4)  shall  not  include  any  amoiint  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  which  could  not  have  been 
distributed  by  such  corporation  because  of 
currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limitations 
imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try. 

"(c)  CooanrNATiON  Wtth  Eixction  or  a 
Foreign  IirviSTifiNT  Compawt  To  Distrib- 
vm  Income. — A  United  States  shareholder 
who,  for  his  taxable  year,  is  a  qualified  share- 
holder (within  the  meaning  of  section  1347 
( c ) )  of  a  foreign  Investment  company  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  under  section 
1247  Is  In  effect  shaU  not  be  required  to 
Include  in  gross  Income,  for  such  taxable 
year,  any  amount  under  subsection  (a)  wtth 
respect  to  such  company. 

"(d)      Coordinatiow  Wtth  Forkicw   Prr- 

SONAL  HOLMNO  COMPANT  Pbovisioks. — In  the 

case  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who.  for 
his  taxable  year.  Is  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 681(b)  (relating  to  foreign  peraonal 
holding  company  income  Included  In  groaa 
inconw  of  United  States  shareholders)  on  In- 
come c^  a  cc^trolled  foreign  corporation,  the 
amount  required  to  be  included  In  grooa  In- 
come by  such  shareholder  tinder  subsection 
(a)   with  respect  to  such  company  shall  be 
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raduoad  by  tb«  amount  Inclwltd  tn  gro«  In- 
^^jft^  by   fucb   abAnbokler   iindar   wctlon 
661 (b). 
"Sac.  0M.  Dsnif  moNB. 

"(»)    UMIIH)      BTATES       SHAMKBOLDra      I»- 

puoD.— For  purpoM*  oX  tiili  tubpart.  the 
t«nn  Tnitwl  Statet  shareholdar*  means,  wltb 
rvKMct  to  any  loreign  corporation,  a  domestic 
corporation  which  own*  (within  the  mean- 
ing ol  ••ctlon  9«3(a)).  or  U  conaldered  ae 
owning  by  applying  the  rules  of  owneiahip  of 
section  W3(b) .  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
combined  TOtlng  power  ol  aU  claaae*  of  stock 
enUtled  to  vote  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

"(b)    COMTBOLLKD       FOMMM       Ca«F0»AT10N 

DKTOfH).— For  purpoeee  of  thU  subject,  the 
term  controlled  foreign  corporation'  means 
any  foreign  corporation  of  whlcb  more  tnan 
60  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  ill  claaeee  of  stock  entlUed  to  vote  U  owned 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  993  (a) ) .  or 
U  conjsldezwl  as  owned  by  applying  the  rulee 
of  ownermhlp  of  s«:tlon  993(b).  by  United 
States  shareholder*  on  any  day  during  the 
taxable  year  of  such  foreign  corporation, 
•asc.  993.  BOLM  Foa  VnwMuutuM  0rocx 
OwmssHiP. 


"(a)  DnacT  4Jn> I»n)im»CT OwNHUiHip. — 
"(1)   0«J«««AX.  BULX— For  purposes  of  this 
sut^art,  stock  owned  means — 
"(A)    stock  owned  directly,  and 
"(B)  stock  owned  with  the  appllcaUon  of 
paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Stock  ownxsshif  TH»oo«ai  roarioN 
iNTmm.— Ftar  purposes  of  """para^aph 
(B)  of  pan«i»ph  (1),  stock  owned,  dlrecUy 
or  indirectly,  by  or  f w  a  foreign  corporaUon 
or  foreign  estate  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion r701(»)  (31))  or  by  or  for  a  partnership 
or  trust  shall  be  considered  as  being  owned 
proportionately  by  lU  shareholders,  partners, 
or  beneflciarlM.  Stock  considered  to  be  owned 
by  a  person  by  reason  of  the  appUcation  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall,  lor  purposes  of 
applying  such  sentence,  be  tteated  as  actuaUy 
owned  by  such  person. 

"(b)  CoNSTBDcnvB  OwmwsHiF— For  pur- 
poses of  section  993,  section  318(a)  (relating 
to  construcUve  ownership  of  stock)  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  extent  that  the  «crect  la  to  treat 
any  domesUc  corporation  as  a  United  States 
shareholder  within  the  meaning  of  section 
90a(a)  oe  to  treat  a  foreign  corporation  as 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 993(b).  except  that— 

"(1)  In  applying  subparagr^hs  (A).  (B)  , 
and  (C)  of  secUon  318(a)  (3),  If  a  partner- 
ship, estate,  trust,  or  corporation  owns,  di- 
rscUy  or  indirectly,  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  enUUed  to  vote  of  a  corporation.  It 
shall  be  considered  as  owning  aU  of  the  stock 
entitled  to  vote. 

"(3)  In  applying  subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 318(a)(3),  the  phrase  '10  percenf  shall 
be  substituted  for   the  phrase  '50  percent 
used  In  subparagraph  (C) . 
"8«c  994    Exclusion  Fsom  Gross  Ihcomx  or 

P«BVIOU8I-T  TaXID  EASmNGS  AND 

Paorrrs. 

"(a)  BxcLusioK  FaoM  Gsoss  Ikco»«k. — 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  earnings 
and  profits  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  ton\«n 
oorporaUon  attributable  to  amounts  which 
are  or  have  been.  Included  In  the  gross  in- 
come of  a  United  States  shareholder  under 
section  991(a)  shall  not,  when  such  amounts 
are  distributed  directly,  or  IndirecUy  through 
a  chain  of  ownership  described  under  sec- 
tion 993(a).  to— 

"(1)  such  shareholder  (or  any  domesUc 
corporaUon  which  acquires  from  any  person 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  of  such  United 
SUtea  shareholder  in  such  foreign  corpo- 
raUon. but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  por- 
tion, and  subject  to  such  proof  of  the  Iden- 
tity of  such  Interest  as  the  SecreUry  or  his 
delegate  may   by  regtUations  prescribe),  or 

"(3)  a  trust  (other  than  a  foreign  trust) 
ot  which  such  shareholder  Is  a  beneficiary, 


be  wg«tn  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
such  United  States  shareholder  (or  of  such 
domesUc  corporation  or  of  such  triist) . 

"(b)      EXtXTIBlON    FSOM     Gsoss    IWCOM*    OF 

Cb«taik  Fobkon  StJwmiAaias.— For  pxurpoees 
of  seoUon  991(a),  the  earnings  and  proflts 
for  a  taxable  year  of   a  controUed  foreign 
corporation  attributable  to  amounts  which 
are   or  have  been,  included  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  a  United  States  shareholder  under 
section  991(a),  shall  not,  when  distributed 
through  a  chain  of  ownership  described  un- 
der section  993(a),  be  also  Included  in  the 
grofls  Income  at  another   controlled  foreign 
corporation  in  such  chain  for  purpoaea  of  the 
application  of  section  991(a)   to  such  other 
controUed  foreign  corporation  with  respect 
to  such  United  States  shareholder  (or  to  any 
other  United  States  shareholder  who  acquires 
from  any  person  any  portion  of  the  Interest 
of  such  United   SUtes   shareholder   In   the 
controlled  foreign  corporation,   but  only  to 
the  extent  of  such  ptMtlon.  and  subject  to 
such  proof  of  Identity  of  such  Interest  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulations) . 

"(c)  AixocATioN  OP  DiBTSiBunoNS. — For 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  section 
318(a)  shall  be  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph (3)  thereof,  and  then  paragraph  (1) 
thereof — 

"(1)  first,  to  earnings  and  profits  attrib- 
utable to  amounts  included  In  gross  Income 
under  secUon  991  (a) ,  and 

"(3)  then  to  other  earnings  and  profits. 
"(d)  DnsTSiBUTioNs  ExcLunED  FaoM  Gaoss 
Income  Not  To  Bx  Tkxatkd  as  DivmxNDS. — 
Any  distribution  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution 
which  Is  not  a  dividend. 


■Sbc.  995.  Adjustments  to  Basis  or  Stock 
n*  CoNTROix«D  Porkign  Cospo- 

KATIONS  AND  OF  OVBXR  PSOPKRTT. 

"(a)  INCSXASX  IN  BAsis.^Under  regulaUons 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  basis  of  a  United  States  shareholder's 
stock  in  a  controUed  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  basis  of  property  of  a  United  States 
shareholder  by  reason  of  which  It  Is  oon- 
sixlered  under  secUon  993 (a)  (3)  as  owning 
stock  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporaUon. 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  required  to 
be  included  In  Its  gross  Income  under  sec- 
tion 991(8)  with  respect  to  such  stock  or 
with  respect  to  such  property,  as  the  case 
may  be.  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
amount  was  included  la  the  gross  income 
of  such  United  States  shareholder. 

"(b)    BXDUCTION   IN  BaSXS. 

"(1)  In  oxnikal. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property  with 
respect  to  which  a  United  States  shareholder 
or  a  United  States  person  receives  an  amount 
which  Is  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  994(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  so  excluded. 

"(2)  Amount  in  excesb  of  basis. — To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
Income  vmder  section  994(a)  exceeds  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  It  Is  received,  the 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property. 

"Sbc.  996.  Rxcoaus  and  Accottnts  op  United 
Statxs  Shakkholoxss. 
"(a)  RBCOaos  and  Accounts  To  Bx  Main- 
tained.— ^The  Secretary  oc  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  require  each  person  who  Is,  or 
has  been,  a  United  States  shareholder  of 
a  contrcdled  foreign  corporation  to  maintain 
such  records  and  accounts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  regulations  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Two  o»  MosK  nsasoNS  Requieed  To 
Maintain  ob  Fcenish  tke  Same  records  and 
Accounts  Wpth  Respect  to  the  Same  For- 
eign Corporation.— Where,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, two  or  more  persons  would  be  re- 


quired to  maintain  or  fumlab  the  same  rec- 
ords and  accounts  ac  may  by  regulations  be 
required  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  same  controlled  foreign  corporation 
for  the  same  period,  the  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate  may  by  regulation*  provide  that 
the  maintenance  or  fumlahlag  of  such  rec- 
ords and  accounta  by  only  one  stich  person 
shall  satisfy  the  requiremenla  of  subsection 
( a )  for  such  other  persons." 

(b)    Technical  and   Conporming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)    Section  864(c)(4)(D)    Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(D)  No  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  shall  be  treated  as  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  ot  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States  If  It  con- 
sists of  dividends,  interest,  or  royalties  paid 
by  a  foreign  corporaUon  In  which  the  tax- 
payer owns  (within  the  meaning  ot  section 
968 (a) ) .  or  Is  considered  as  owning  (by  ap- 
plying the  ownership  rules  of  section  966 
(b)).  m(»«  than  60  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entlUed  to  vota." 

(2)  Section  951  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Taxabu:  Years  Eitding  Attxr  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. — No  amount  shall  be  required 
to  be  included  In  the  gross  income  of  s 
United  States  shareholder  under  subsection 
(a)  (Other  than  paragraph  ( I)  (A)  (11)  of  such 
subsection)  with  respect  to  a  taxable  year  of 
a  controUed  foreign  corporation  ending  after 
I3ecember  31,   1971." 

(3)  Section  1016(a)  (20)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  961"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "sections  961  and  996". 

(4)  Section  1246(a)  (2)  (B)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  •or  991"  after  "section  951"  and  by 
Inserting  "or  994"  after  "section  959". 

(5)  Section  1248  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection   (b); 

(B)  by  revising  subeectlon  (d)  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Amounts  included  in  gross  mcou 
under  section  951  OR  991. — Earnings  and 
profits  of  the  foreign  corporation  attribut- 
able to  any  amoiint  previously  Included  In 
the  gross  income  of  such  person  under  sec- 
tion 951  or  991.  with  respect  to  the  stock  scdd 
or  exchanged,  but  only  to  the  extant  tb* 
Inclusion  of  such  amount  did  not  result  In 
an  exclusion  of  an  sunount  from  gross  Income 
under  section  959  or  994."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)(3) 
"section  902(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (h)".  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  "No  amount  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  earnings  and  profits 
ol  a  foreign  corporation  under  this  pars- 
graph  with  respect  to  any  United  States 
person  which  Is  a  domesUc  corporation  for 
any  taxable  year  of  such  foreign  corporation 
ending  after' December  31,  1971.";   and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(h)  Less  Developed  Countbt  Corpoba- 
TioN  Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'less  developed  country  corpora- 
tion"   means — 

"(1)  a  foreign  corporaUon  which,  for  its 
taxable  year,  is  a  less  developed  country  cor- 
poration within  the  meaning  of  section  968 
(c)   (1)  or  (2).  and 

"(2)  a  foreign  corporation  which  owns 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classee  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote  of  a  foreign  corporation  which  Is 
a  less  developed  country  corporation  within 
the   meaning  of  section  955(c)(1).  and— 

"(A)  80  percent  or  nnore  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  which  for  Ita  taxable  year  meets  the 
requirement  of  section  985(0)  (1)  (A);  and 

"(B)  80  percent  or  more  In  value  of  the 
assets  of  which  on  each  day  of  such  year  oon- 
slsta  of  property  described  In  section  966(c) 
(1)(B)." 

(c)   ErPECTivB  Dates. — 

(1)   Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)i 
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Ihe  amendmenta  made  by  this  section  shaU 
asniy  with  reepect  to  taxable  years  of  foreign 
aSporatlons  ending  after  D^semhec  31,  1971. 
aodto  taxable  ye«a  of  Unlt«l  States  share- 
jioiilMs  within  which  or  with  which  such 
taaable  years  of  such  foreign  corporations 

(2)  The  BjnendxaentB  made  by  subaectlon 
(b)(4)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  sales  or 
•wshanges  occurring  In  taxable  yeaiB  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1971. 
SBC.  403.  BSFKAI.  or  FoaxieN  Tax  Credit  Al- 
lows) COaPORATIONS. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  901  (relating  to 
|.p«M»  of  foreign  oountrlee  and  of  priusnmlODS 
Of  the  United  States)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  revising  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 

foUows: 

"(a)  Allowance  ot  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  who 
chooses  to  have  tlie  bwiefite  of  this  subpart, 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall,  sub- 
tect  to  the  appUc&ble  limitation  of  nectifxi 
904,  be  credited  with  the  amounta  provided 
In  the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection 
(b) .  Such  choice  for  any  taxable  year  may  be 
made  or  changed  at  any  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  prescribed  for  making 
a  claim  for  credit  or  retfund  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year. 
The  credit  shaU  not  be  aUowed  against  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  66  (relating  to  mini- 
mum tax  for  tax  preferenoes) ."; 

(2)  by  revising  subsection  (b)(1)  to  read 
as  foUows : 

"(1)  Citizens. — In  the  case  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  any  In- 
come, war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to 
«ny  foreign  country  or  to  any  possession  of 
the  United  States;   and"; 

(3)  by  revising  subsecUon  (b)  (4)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(4)      NONBESmENT     ALIEN     INDIVIDUALS. In 

the  case  of  any  nonresident  alien  individual 
not  described  in  section  876,  the  amount  de- 
termined pursuant  to  section  906;  and":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and 
(e). 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  78  Is  repealed. 

1 3)  Section  535(b)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  (to  the  extent 
not  aUowable  as  a  deduction  under  section 
276(a)  (4) ) ,  accrtied  during  the  taxable  year 
or  deemed  to  be  paid  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion under  section  902(a)(1)  or  960(a)(1) 
(C)  for  the  taxable  year,"  and  by  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "accrued  during  the  taxable 
year,". 

(3)  Section  545(b)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  income,  war  profits,  and  ex- 
cess profits  taxes  of  foreign  countries  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States  (to  the 
extent  not  aUowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  275(a)(4)).  accrued  during  the  tax- 
able year  or  deemed  to  be  paid  by  a  domestic 
corporation  under  section  902(a)  (1)  or 
9ao(a)(l)(C)  for  the  taxable  year."  and  by 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "accrued  during  the 
taxable  year.". 

(4)  Section  841  Is  repealed. 

(5)  SecUon  883(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph   (3) . 

(6)  SecUon  884  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (4) . 

(7)  Section  902  Is  repealed. 

(8)  Section  906  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  foreign  corpo- 
rations" In  the  heading  thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "or 
a  foreign  corporation"  and  "(or  deemed, 
under  section  902.  paid  or  accrued  during 
the  taxable  year)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  In  subsectton  (b)  (3) 
"or  881  (relating  to  Income  of  foreign  cor- 
porations not  connected  with  United  States 
bxislness) ";  and 


(D)  by  striking  out  subsecUon  (b)  (4) . 

(9)  Section  904(g)  U  repealed. 

( 10)  SecUon  960  Is  repealed. 

(11)  Section  1508  is  amended  to  read  as 
f oUowB : 
"Sec.  1508.  Computation    and   Patmint    of 

Tax. 

"In  any  case  In  vrtilch  a  consolidated  re- 
turn Is  made  or  Is  required  to  be  made,  the 
tax  shaU  be  determined,  computed,  assesaed, 
collected,  and  adjusted  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations  under  aecUon  1503  prescribed 
before  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
filing  of  such  return." 

(c)   Etfectivb     Date. — The      amendmenta 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to    taxable    years    beginning    after    Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 
Sbc.  404.  Depreciation  of  Forkhut  Aaaxra 

(a)  EARiniras  and  Profits  of  Foreign  Cor- 
porations.— Section  312 (m)  (relating  to  ef- 
fect of  depreciation  on  earnings  and  profits) 
la  anoended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  tha  following: 

"(3)  Foxxign  coxpoxations. — ^In  aK>lyl^ 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  earnings  and  proflta  of  a  foreign 
corporation,  the  amount  of  depreciation 
which  would  be  allowable  for  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  any  property  shall  be 
detannined  on  the  basis  of  the  useful  life  of 
such  property  In  the  hands  of  suoh  foreign 
corporation." 

(b)  Depreciation  on  Pbopertt  Located 
OuTsmx  the  United  States. — Section  167  (re- 
lating to  depreciation)  Is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating subaectlon  (m)  as  subsection  (n) 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (1)  thefoUowlng: 

"(m)  Depreciation  on  Prop^tt  Located 
OuTsmE  the  United  States. — In  the  case  of 
any  property  which  either  Is  located  outalde 
the  United  States  or  Is  tised  predominantly 
outside  the  United  States  (other  than  prop- 
erty described  In  section  48(8)  (B)  (1),  (11). 
(ill) .  (Iv) ,  (V) ,  or  (vl) ) ,  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  and  the  term  'reasonable  allow- 
ance' as  used  In  subsection  (a)  diall  be  an 
allowance  computed  under  the  straight  Une 
method  on  the  basis  of  the  useful  life  of  the 
property  In  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer." 

(c)  Effel-uve  Dates. — The  amendmenta 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  with  re^)ect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  aftar  June  30, 
1972. 

Sxc.    405.    Tbakbfxxs   of    Patents.    Brc.,    to 
FoRxicN  Corporations 

(a)  HxcoGNinoN  of  Gain. — SecUon  367 
(relating  to  foreign  oorporattons)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 

"(e)  Transfers  op  Patents,  Etc..  to  For- 
eign Corporations. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  any  gain 
realized  on  a  transfer  of  a  patant.  an  Inven- 
tton,  model,  or  design  (whether  or  not  pat- 
ented) ,  a  copyright,  a  secret  formula  or  proc- 
ess, or  any  other  similar  property  right  to 
any  forrign  corporation  In  an  eEchange  to 
which  this  sed^n  is  appUcable  shall  be  rec- 
ognized." 

(b)  Effective    Date. — The     amendments 
mgy^a  by  thls  secUon  shall  apply  with  reepect 
to  transfers  of  property  nude  after  the  data 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.    406.    Exclusion    fo*    Earned    Incobcb 

From    Souxcxs    Without    tux 

U>nTKD  States. 
(a)   LmrrATiDK     of     Exclusion.— Section 
911(c)    (relating  to  special  rulee)   Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(8)     CEETAIN    COMPENSATION    NOT    XXCLUO- 

ABLX. — No  amount  received  for  servlcee  per- 
formed— 

"(A)  for  a  domestic  corporation  or  a  do- 
mestic partnership,  or 

"(B)  for  a  oontrtdled  foreign  corporation 
(within  the  meaning  o*  section  992(b) ) ,  may 
be  excluded  under  subsection  (a) ." 


(b)  n»Buiivx  Datx. — ^The  amemlm^t 
made  by  this  section  ahall  apply  with  rsvect 
to  amounta  received  for  ssrricas  perfUruied 
after  the  data  of  enactment  <rf  thix  Act. 


Sec.  407.  SuBMiaaioN  of  BmroKt  cwprwx- 
nauonal  Tax  Cokpixshcx. 
Not  latar  than  December  SI,  1»72,  the 
Treasury  Department  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  administration  at 
the  income  tax  imposed  by  the  Intental  ■•»- 
enue  Code  of  1964  as  It  applies  to  business 
activities  carried  on  outside  the  United  States 
by  United  States  corporations,  whether  di- 
rectly or  through  foreign  entltlaa.  Bu«ai  pe- 
p«l  shaU  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a 
discussion  and  analysis  of  the  entercemssit 
and  oompUanoe  problems  emooonteiwt  by 
the  Treasury  Department  In  such  admlnto- 
tratlon. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  deals 
with  an  attempt  to  raise  money  by 
closing  some  big  tax  loopholes  that  cost 
the  American  Taxpayers  about  $4  btlHan 
a  year.  It  deals  simply  with  the  queotlon 
of  multinational  corporations.  And  the 
amendment  is  in  four  parts.  One  would 
provide  for  the  same  type  of  tax  treat- 
ment for  a  corporatlcm  in  a  foreign 
country  as  is  presently  given  to  any 
corporation  In  the  United  Ststa.  That 
is,  we  would  provide  that  in  the  future 
an  American  foreign  corporation  would 
not  have  an  advantage  taxwlae.  The 
Americsm  corporation  abroad  currently 
receives  a  tax  credit  for  foreign  taxes 
paid  in  lieu  of  a  tax  deduction  for  taxes 
paid  to  one  of  the  several  States.  13a.  other 
words,  if  a  corporation  Is  In  IndlacA,  It 
receives  a  tax  deduction  for  any  taxes 
paid  to  the  State  government. 

Mr.  President,  If  that  corporation 
chooses  to  move  to  France,  thi^  would 
receive  not  a  tax  deduction,  but  a  tax 
credit  which  is  worth  twice  as  much  to 
those  corporations  as  it  would  be  tn  the 
Uhited  States  which.  In  effect,  Is  subsi- 
dizing the  corporations  that  run  away 
from  the  Utaited  States.  That  Is  hli^ily 
despicable  and,  I  think,  completeay  Inde- 
fensible, and  It  Is  a  tax  loophote. 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment would  deal  with  the  paying  of  taxes 
by  an  American  corporation  working 
outside  of  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  the  American  based 
corporate  to  pay  taxes  on  foreign  Income 
when  It  Is  earned.  If  a  corporation  bnilds 
a  plant  In  Taiwan,  it  «ily  pays  taxes 
when  they  are  repatriated.  This  en- 
courages American  capital  to  run  away 
from  the  Utaited  States  and  forces  other 
corporations  to  carry  the  tax  load.  It 
also  costs  thousands  and  thousands  of 
American  Jobs. 

A  third  pnjvlBion  deals  with  a  complete 
inequity  In  the  law  which  says  that  If  one 
stays  In  the  Uhlted  States  and  worta 
for  an  American  corporation,  they  will 
pay  income  tax.  However,  if  one  has  the 
pleasure  of  working  for  a  multinational 
corporation  and  living  on  the  French 
Riviera  for  18  months  or  more  others  pay 
no  Federal  Income  tax  whatever. 

AllI  am  saying  Is  that  If  an  American 
is  In  that  position  he  should  pay  the  same 
taxes  as  an  American  at  home  ought  to 
pay.  He  ^lould  be  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  taxpayers  at  home. 

The  fourth  provision  requires  the  clos- 
ing erf  another  outrageous  loophole.  It 
requires    American    corporationfi    doing 
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business  overseas  to  go  to  a  straight  line 
method  of  depreciation. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  little  clarification 
on  this  matter.  I  have  talked  with  the 
chairman  about  these  provisions.  I  know 
that  the  ctanmittee  has  been  very  busy. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  diligence  of 
the  chairman  could  never  be  challenged 
with  regard  u>  the  work  he  does  on  this 
committee.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
assurance  that  early  next  year  there  will 
be  no  prtrfiibltion  against  having  hear- 
ings on  this  overall  question:  Will  we  con- 
tinue to  permit  American  business  to 
leave  the  United  States  or  invest  their 
capital  overseas  to  the  detriment  of  our 
workers,  to  the  detriment  of  our  econ- 
omy, to  the  detriment  of  our  domestic 
budget,  and  to  the  detriment  of  our  In- 
ternational balance-of -payments  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  will  cer- 
tainly be  looking  at  all  of  this  amend- 
ment in  our  consideration  of  tax  reform 
next  year  or  whenever  the  House  gets  the 
bill  to  us.  It  might  be  possible  for  us  to 
hold  hesu-ings  and  start  to  explore  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Senator's  proposal 
prior  to  the  thne  the  House  sends  the  bill 
to  us. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  if  we 
have  not  considered  this  matter  prior  to 
the  time  the  House  sends  us  its  tax  re- 
form suggestions,  we  will  certainly  con- 
sider his  proposals  in  connection  with 
the  House  bill.  And  of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor has  some  very  fine  outstanding  Amer- 
icans  who   are  strongly  in  support  of 
each  of  these  amendments.  I  would  cer- 
tainly plan  to  invite  them,  if  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  appear  before 
the  committee  and  testify  for  the  Sena- 
tor's ainendments.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  will  also  be  adverse  testimony.  Peo- 
ple will  be  opposed  to  It  as  well.  It  Is  a  big 
order.  It  Is  deserving  of  consideration  by 
the  committee  and  the  Senate.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  there  would  appear  to  be 
$3  billion  of  revenue  involved  and  those 
who  pay  would  object  to  paying  it.  They 
will  present  arguments  against  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  relevant  to  the  subject  of  tax 
reform,  and  it  is  Important  In  our  bal- 
smce  of  payments. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  l^at 
he  bring  this  matter  before  the  commit- 
tee next  year  and  before  the  Senate  in 
due  course.  We  will  be  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  intend  to  withdraw  the  amendment  but 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  indication 
whatever  that  I  would  feel  restrained 
from  introducing  this  amendment  or  any 
part  of  it  on  the  public  debt  extension 
bill,  which  I  understand  will  be  before  us 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  I 
may  not.  but  I  want  to  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  when  that  bill  comes  through, 
with  such  drastic  speed  that  everyone 
will  want  to  get  out  of  its  way,  I  may 
want  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  tre- 
mendous debt  being  piled  up  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  proponent  of  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  since  I  first  heard  of  it. 


I  suppose  because  my  orientation  was  at 
the  State  government  level.  That  has 
something  to  do  with  the  position  I  have 
taken  on  revenue  sharing.  Having  started 
in  the  State  legislature  in  about  1959  at 
a  time  when  the  State  governments  were 
not  responsive  to  the  people  and  did  not 
represent  the  people  but  represented 
special  interests,  and  other  factors,  and 
seeing  the  change  that  took  place  in  the 
State  governments  after  the  one-man, 
one-vote  decision.  I  soon  became  of  the 
Arm  opinion  that  there  were  so  many 
matters  in  our  Government  that  could 
be  handled  at  the  State  and  local  level 
because  they  are  close  to  the  people  and 
more  responsive  to  the  people,  and  the 
National  Government  is  so  far  removed, 
and  further  proof  of  the  pudding  being 
that  all  attempts  made  at  the  national 
level  to  solve  these  problems  have  not 
worked,  that  I  have  been  for  revenue 
sharing. 

We  have  an  oversimplified  system,  and 
we  find  it  is  overweighted  by  bureauc- 
racy, so  that  the  dollars  never  get  to 
where  they  are  intended  to  go.  and  people 
never  have  a  feeling  of  government  being 
responsive  to  them.  So  I  felt  revenue 
sharing  was  commonsense.  I  thought  we 
were  also  going  to  share  responsibility 
and  we  were  not  going  to  just  pass  dollars 
down  to  the  State  and  local  governments, 
but  also  pass  some  of  the  responsibility 
down  along  with  that.  I  thought  that  we 
were  really  going  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  grant  programs,  and  some  of  the 
ridiculous  taxes  we  have,  and  pass  some 
of  the  money  and  responsibility  down  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  never  really  viewed  revenue  sharing 
being  a  bailout  for  hard-pressed  coimty 
and  State  governments,  but  really  that 
they  would  be  able  to  do  what  we  are  now 
trying  to  do  and  to  do  it  better,  and  that 
they  would  be  closer  to  the  people  in  their 
exercise  of  carrying  it  out,  and  it  would 
be  more  economical  in  the  expenditure 
of  tax  dollars. 

I  note  the  arg\iments  that  were  always 
used  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House,  that 
we  up  here  who  tax  people  and  raise  the 
money  must  be  responsible  for  how  it  Is 
spent.  That  is  a  fine  argument.  I  cannot 
argue  at  all  with  the  logic,  but  since  1930 
we  cannot  point  to  how  Congress  has 
been  responsible  on  how  It  would  over- 
see the  spending  of  the  people's  money. 
We  would  get  the  money  through  taxes, 
pass  it  on  to  the  agencies,  and  we  were 
not  careful  to  see  how  that  money  was 
spent.  So  I  felt  that  passing  this  money 
on  to  the  Governors  or  mayors  would 
be  better  because  they  would  be  more 
responsive  to  the  people  who  would  be 
watching  them. 

The  more  I  look  at  this  bill  the  more 
I  realize  I  do  not  think  we  are  passing 
down  tax  dollars,  because  we  do  not 
have  any  more  tax  dollars  to  pass  down. 
We  are  overspending  now  at  the  rate  of 
over  $30  billion  a  year.  We  have  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  in  deficit  spending,  so  we 
are  passing  down  part  of  the  printing 
press  we  are  running  up  here,  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  one  thing  that  has  been  good 
about  State  governments  is  that  in  most 
of  our  State  constitutions  it  is  provided 


that  they  cannot  enter  Into  deficit  spend 


ing.  And  now  we  are  sharing  our  tax 
dollars.  We  are  sharing  the  printing 
press  and  the  ability  to  vend  beeauw 
we  are  sending  down  to  locsal  govemments 
the  ability  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  In  the  deficit  spendbig 
field,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  not 
doing  away  with  grant-in-aid  programs. 
We  are  not  saying  to  the  cities  what  I 
thought  we  were  really  talking  about  In 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  as  I  un- 
derstood it.  We  are  saying  to  State  and 
local  governments:  "Theore  are  some 
things  you  can  do  best  for  your  people. 
We  recognize  that.  So  we  are  going  to 
give  you  the  money  back  to  do  the 
things  you  can  best  do." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.   CHILES.   I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

I  thought  we  were  going  to  say  to  the 
State  governments,  "There  are  some 
things  you  can  do  best  for  your  people 
so  we  are  going  to  give  you  the  authority 
and  responsibility  we  have  taken  away 
from  you  over  the  years,  or  which  the 
States  have  allowed  to  erode  away  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  you  that  responsibility.  Then, 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  Wash- 
ington there  are  trvly  some  problems 
that  can  only  be  solved  at  that  level  so 
we  are  going  to  tackle  that." 

If  we  approach  it  in  that  way  we  would 
find  we  would  truly  be  able  to  speak  to 
national  problems  and  not  try  to  solve 
a  plan  to  provide  how  one  little  town 
is  going  to  have  its  sewer  system  or  fire 
protection  or  police  protection. 

But  now,  the  way  I  view  it.  with  what 
we  are  coming  up  with  here.  I  do  not  see 
that  we  are  doing  that.  We  are  passing 
money  through,  not  just  to  one  level  of 
government,  the  State  gorvernments.  but 
we  are  passing  it  through  to  the  local 
government.  I  thought  we  would  have 
responsibility"  and  look  to  the  States  for 
accoimtability.  I  thought  that  was  how 
the  States  would  accoimt  for  the  spend- 
ing. I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going 
to  account  for  it  on  this  basis.  It  looks 
as  if  we  are  coming  up  with  a  plan  that 
is  good  in  sm  election  year  and  gives 
something  to  everybody.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  we  are  addressing  oiirselves  to  the 
problems.  I  thoiight  the  purpose  of  rev- 
enue sharing  was  to  carry  out  govern- 
mental functions  in  the  most  efiBclent 
way.  I  now  see  that  this  bill  is  not  going 
to  do  that. 

For  that  reason,  while  I  have  so  many 
times  said  I  was  for  revenue  sharing.  I 
find  myself  not  being  able  to  vote  for 
this  bill  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  do- 
ing other  than  as  I  have  said:  passing  on 
to  the  State  and  local  governments  our 
ability  to  spend  and  to  have  deficit  spend- 
ing. That  is  against  what  we  should  be 
doing  in  regard  to  providing  for  respon- 
sive government. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are  at 
the  desk  a  number  of  technical,  clarify- 
ing and  conforming  amendments  which 
are  necessary  for  that  piirpose.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  consideration 
of  those  amendments  and  for  their  con- 
sideration en  bloc.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and,  without  objection, 
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tbe  amendments  will  be  agreed  to  en 

The  amendments  considered  and 
gigreed  to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

on  page  36.  line  34.  after  the  pwlod  Insert 
the  following:  "Proper  adjuatmente  ahiU  be 
ni»de  in  amounts  subsequently  transferred 
to  tbe  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess 
of  or  were  less  than  the  amoimte  required 
to  be  transferred." 

on  page  43,  line  16,  before  "taxes'  Insert 
"adlusted". 

On  page  44,  line  21,  strike  out  "104(a)" 
and  insert  '104(b)". 

On  page  46,  line  21,  before  "government 
Insert  "county". 

On  page  46,  line  22.  after  "county"  insert 

On  page  48.  line  6.  strike  out  "by"  and 
insert  ■under". 

On  page  49.  line  1.  after  "or"  Insert  "un- 
der". 

On  page  60,  line  16.  strike  out  "statlsfac- 
tlon"  and  Insert  "satisfaction". 

On  page  97,  line  23,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  "(e)". 

On  page  100,  beginning  with  "to  services 
on  line  10.  strllce  out  aU  before  the  period 
on  line  16,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "to  expendltvu-es  incurred,  during  the 
period  commencing  July  1,  1972  and  end- 
ing December  31,  1972,  for  the  provision  of 
services  (other  than  child  care  services  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b)(3)).  family  plan- 
ning services,  and  services  provided  pursuant 
to  section  402(a)  (19)  (G)  of  such  Act)  un- 
der any  of  Its  plans  approved  under  titles  I, 
X.  XIV.  or  XVI,  or  part  A  of  title  IV,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act". 

On  page  100,  line  24,  Insert  "(as  so  de- 
fined) "  Immediately  after  "population". 
On  page  101,  line  14,  strike  out  "aoclal". 
On  page   101,  line   18,  strike  out  "Social 
services"  and  Irisert  In  lieu  thereof  "Serv- 
ices". 

On  page  102,  line  19,  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  302.". 

On  page  103,  line  22,  strike  out  "as  defined 
in  section  406(d)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"as  defined  in  section  406(d))". 

On  page  104,  line  9,  strike  out  "approved;" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approved;   and". 
On   page    104.   line    12,   strike    out    "child 
welfare"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "child- 
welfare". 

On  page  104,  line  22,  strike  out  all  after 
"with"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "children':". 
On  page  106,  between  lines  3  and  4,  In- 
sert the  following : 

(b)  The  heading  to  title  TV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "AND 
SERVICES." 

On  page  106.  line  4,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)  ". 

On  page  112,  line  6,  strike  out  "Tor"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "  'for". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  Senators  who  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  measure.  I  would  think  if 
we  could  obtain  an  agreement  to  limit 
debate  to  2  hoiu's,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents, we  could  accommodate  those 
who  desire  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  limitation  of  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thert 
objection? 

Mr,  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  reserrlng 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  11  it  is  really 
necessary  to  get  unanimous  consent  to 
limit  it  to  2  hours? 

Mr.  LONG.  Perhaps  not.  but  I  think 
that  is  as  much  as  we  need  to  take, 
and  I  think  that  would  accommodate 
those  Senators  who  would  like  to  speak 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  there  really  a  need  for 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill  at  no  later  than  9  o'clock  tcHiight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  later  than,  but  we 
hope  and  pray  before  that  time,  because 
many  of  us  have  been  hung  up  here. 
Could  we  make  it  8 :  30,  so  those  who  need 
to  can  catch  a  9  o'clock  plane? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  aware  of  requests  for 
speeches  by  Senators  that  would  take 
50  minutes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  less  than  1  hour. 
Mr.  LONG.  There  may  be  a  Senator 
who  wants  to  speak  who  has  not  in- 
formed me.  I  think  chances  are  good  that 
we  will  be  done  in  an  hour,  but  I  really 
think  one  hoiu-  and  a  half  would  accom- 
modate all  Senatoi-8.  Knowing  of  at  least 
1  hour  to  be  used  by  speeches,  I  think 
we  had  better  protect  them  on  the  out- 
side limit,  hoping  we  can  abbreviate  it, 
as  we  often  do. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  vovld 
like  to  say  that  many  of  us  have  been 
acconunodating,  and  a  great  number  of 
us  have  been  staying  here  and  trying  to 
achieve  this  result. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  more 
sympathetic  than  the  Senator  realizes. 
Mr.  BROCK-  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
Senator's  participation. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  that  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak  on  the  subject  will 
keep  that  in  mind,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  nvunber  of  Senators  who 
want  to  speak,  I  would  think  this  is  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  we  all  want. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  occur  not  later  than 
9  o'clock  tonight,  and  that  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  rule  xn 
will  be  waived,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement,  the  vote  will  be  taken 
not  later  than  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  had  as- 
sured the  Senator  that  he  could  have  as 
much  time  as  he  required.  He  indicated 
he  might  use  as  much  as  40  mlnutee. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  need  that  much  time,  but  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  me  15  minutes,  I 
will  yield  back  such  time  as  I  do  not  tise. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  \^rginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Prcsl- 


dmt,  first  on  the  procedural  aspects.  I 
would  express  my  admiration  for  the 
patlKice  and  the  ability  with  which  tbe 
8«3lor  Senator  from  Louisiana,  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Comimlttee  on  Finance, 
has  handled  this  very  dlffleult  pleee  of 
legislation.  He  has  been  on  the  fioor  now 
constantly  for  more  than  a  week.  He  has 
a  fine  grasp  of  the  details,  and  he  has 
done,  I  feel,  a  magnlflrant  job. 

I  want  to  say  the  same  in  regard  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  find  inspiration 
from  his  business  experience  and  the 
deep  grasp  of  the  Nation's  finances  on 
the  part  of  the  distinguished  ranking  B«> 
publican  member  of  the  conunlttee. 

To  get  to  the  merits  of  the  legislation, 
this  legislation  has  much  appeal.  One  is 
very  tempted  to  vote  for  it.  Virtually 
every  mayor  in  the  Nation  wants  this 
legislation.  Every  one  of  the  50  Oovwr- 
nors  want  it.  So  it  has  great  appeaL 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Chiles;  mentioned  earlier  that 
this  legislation  has  something  for  every- 
body. I  want  to  put  one  amendment  to 
the  statement  that  he  made — something 
for  everybody  except  the  taxpayers. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  taxpayers 
can  benefit  from  this  legislation. 

Written  into  it.  both  in  the  House  pro- 
posal and  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee proposal,  is  that  the  more  the 
States  tax  their  citizens,  the  more  fimds 
they  will  get  frtan  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  in  turn  will  mean  more  taxes 
at  the  Federal  level.  So  there  is  no  way 
the  taxpayers  can  benefit  from  this  so- 
called  revenue-sharing  bill. 

This  proposal  gives  to  the  localities, 
the  39,000  localities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  50  States,  an  average  of  $6 
billion  per  year. 

Just  imagine  now.  when  we  pass  this 
legislation,  and.  over  a  5-year  period,  give 
dlrecUy  to  39,000  different  locaUtles 
throughout  the  Nation,  these  funds — and 
those  funds  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
operating  budgets  of  the  localities.  To  me 
it  is  obvious  that  once  we  embark  on  such 
a  program,  we  can  never  change  It.  It  will 
increase  and  multiply. 

From  inception,  this  legislation  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
seeks  to  coerce  the  States. 

The  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee 
changed  that  to  some  extent,  but  ^len 
the  bm  passes  the  Senate  tonight,  as 
it  will,  then  it  must  go  to  a  committee  of 
conference,  and  no  one  knows  Just  what 
will  come  out  of  that  conference. 

But  we  do  know  that  whwi  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  bill,  it  at- 
tempted to  dictate  to  the  States  what 
sort  of  tax  system  they  should  have. 
The  House  proposal  did  not  adversely  af- 
fect my  State  of  Virginia.  Virginia  has 
a  progressive  income  tax. 

I  want  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  concerned,  I 
favor  a  progressive  income  tax.  I  think 
it  is  the  fairest  tax  of  ail. 

I  do  not  like  the  rates  to  which  it  has 
gone  In  the  United  States  under  the 
Federal  tax  system,  though  I  think  the 
principle  of  a  progressive  income  tax  is 
a  fair  principle. 

But  I  do  not  like  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  of  the  Utolted 
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states  attempting  to  dictate  to  the  50 
States  o£  thl«  Union  what  type  of  tax 
system  they  should  have,  even  though,  in 
this  particular  case,  it  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  State  which  I  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  represent.  I  submit  that  as 
time  goes  on,  there  will  be  more  and  more 
coercive  aspects  put  Into  the  so-called 
revenue-sharing  legislation. 

The  second  reason  that  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  this  proposal  is  the  division 
of  accountabUlty.  We  In  Congress  wlU 
levy  the  taxes,  and  yet  we  will  turn  the 
money  over  to  39,000  different  locaUties 
and  to  50  State  governments  to  spend.  I 
think  inevitably  that  means  that  It  will 
take  away  the  tocentlve  for  localities  and 
States  to  handle  the  tax  funds  in  a  care- 
ful way,  knowing  that  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  raising  the  taxes  that  pro- 
vide the  money. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  Is  that 
under  the  Hoiise  proposal,  40  percent  of 
the  total  would  be  distributed  to  five 
States:  New  York,  Calif omia,  Michigan. 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania.  Under  the 
Senate  proposal,  35  percent  would  be 
distributed  to  those  five  States. 

Many  of  those  States,  if  not  all  of 
them,  are  States  which  have  handled 
their  own  fimds  In  a  wasteful  and  extrav- 
agant way.  have  piled  new  programs  on 
top  of  new  programs,  and  have  gotten 
their  own  States  In  grave  financial  dif- 
ficulties. They  now  are  calling  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  ball  them  out. 

But  the  No.  1  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  cannot  support  this  legislation 
tonight  Is  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  revenue  to  share. 
The  Federal  Govenunent  has  no  reve- 
nue to  share. 

What  are  the  facts?  For  fiscal  year 
1971,  the  Federal  funds  deficit  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  $30  billion.  For 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  Federal  fimds  defi- 
cit WE»  $29  billion.  For  the  ciurent  fiscal 
year,  ttie  deficit  Is  estimated  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  $38 
billion.  In  my  judgment  it  will  be  more 
than  $40  billion. 

So.  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
revenue  to  share. 

In  a  3-year  period,  fiscal  year  1971,  fis- 
cal year  1972.  and  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
accumulated  Federal  funds  deficit  will 
near  or  exceed  $100  billion. 

In  just  that  3-year  period.  20  percent 
of  the  total  national  debt  will  have  been 
incurred. 

So  I  say  again,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  revenue  to  share,  and  so  far 
as  my  State  of  Virginia  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  want  the  Virginia  taxpayers  to 
share  any  more  of  this  Federal  deficit 
than  we  already  have  been  called  upon 
to  share. 

There  is  $30  billion  Involved  in  this  leg- 
islation tonight,  an  average  of  $6  billion 
a  year  for  5  years.  The  interest  on  that 
will  be  approximately  $4  billion. 

When  we  speak  of  interest,  in  the  cur- 
rent budget  the  Interest  charges  are  $22.7 
billion. 

That  is  a  sum  that  is  rather  difficult 
for  me  to  grasp,  so  I  will  put  it  In  another 
way,  which  I  can  imderstand  better:  Out 
of  every  personal  and  corporate  income 
tax  dollar  paid  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 17  cents  goes  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  national  debt.  This  bill  tonight 
will  greatly  add  to  the  Interest  charges. 


This  Is  a  new  program,  Mr.  President. 
It  Is  being  piled  on  top  of  all  of  the  other 
programs  that  we  have  got. 

If  this  were  to  take  the  place  of  some  of 
the  other  programs,  I  would  greatly  pre- 
fer this  program,  because  it  has  greater 
flexibility  than  many  of  the  other  pro- 
grams. But  it  will  not  take  the  place  of 
any  other  program.  It  will  be  piled  on 
top  of  everything  else  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending. 

Incidentally,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
States  and  of  the  localities,  and  many  are 
in  difficult  circvunstances.  I  recognize 
that.  I  would  like  to  try  to  be  helpful. 

But  when  12  Governors  came  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  at  one 
time  to  testify  for  this  legislation,  I 
made  the  statement  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  State  in  the  Union  is  in  as  bad 
a  financial  condition  as  is  the  Federal 
Government.  I  said : 

If  any  Oovcmor  here  has  evidence  that 
any  State  la  In  worse  shape  Onanclally  than  Is 
the  Federal  government,  I  wish  he  would 
speak  up  and  make  It  a  part  of  the  record. 


taxes  and  if  you  are  not  going  to  have 
more  infiation,  then  you  will  have  to 
cut  spending.  Yet,  this  bill  goes  the  op- 
posite way.  It  is  piling  a  new  spending 
program  on  top  of  all  the  other  spending 
programs. 

I  regret  to  vote  against  the  bill.  It  has 
appeal.  Its  concept  is  desirable.  But  in 
view  of  the  financial  condition  with 
which  our  country  is  faced  today,  I  think 
it  is  irresponsible  to  pile  another  spend- 
ing program  on  top  of  all  we  already 
have,  on  top  of  these  huge  deficits  that 
the  Nation  has  been  running  for  several 
years  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
measure.  I  regret  to  do  so,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  no  alternative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  I  have  pre- 
pared showing  Government  receipts. 
Government  outlays,  surplus  or  deficit- 
there  are  very  few  surpluses — and  debt 
interest  during  the  20-year  period  1954 
through  1973. 

There  being  no   objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
None  so  spoke.  as  follows: 

If  we  have  got  .so  much  money,  if  the     qeficits  in  federal  funds   and  interest  on  the 
Federal   Treasury    is    overflowing    with  national  debt.  1954-73  inclusive 

money,  and  we  want  to  do  away  with  $6  ^, 

billion  a  year  for  5  years,  then  the  junior  '' 

Senator  from  New  York  presented  a  pro- 
posal last  week  which  appeals  to  me  a 
great  deal  more,  provided  that  we  have  so 
much  money  that  we  want  to  give  away 
$6  billion. 

His  proposal  was  this:  In  this  revenue- 
sharing  legislation  which  we  will  vote  on 
tonight,  the  dollar  figures  amount  to  7 
percent  of  the  personal  income  tax  col- 
lections. The  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was  to 
permit  the  taxpayers  to  take  a  7-percent 
reduction  on  their  income  taxes,  unless 
the  State  legislature  said  that  the  State 
itself  needed  the  funds,  in  which  case 
the  Federal  Government  would  collect 
the  fimds  and  send  them  back  to  the 
State,  rather  than  permitting  a  reduc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individual  tax- 
payer.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina).  The  Senator's       i Esfmaiwi figures. 

15  minutes  have  expired.  source    office  ot  Management  and  Budget  and  Treasury 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi-      Department. 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  3  addi-         ^  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

?i¥LZir'  '  ^'"°"^  ^-     ^r °^^^ES^VTd"7*^utes  to  the 

goli  rS£  ^FSfffndf  iL^X  'T^TEmuS.  I  Oxan.  the  Senator. 

buSi  ^em.  if  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  Mr.  President^  when  tbe  idea  °f  shar- 

so  I  think  it  is  better  to  send  those  funds  mg  revenue  was  first  proposed    it  was 

^k  fr^  whence  they  came-namely,  to  unthinkable  to  me  that  we  wouldtn^  to 

the  individual  citizens,   the   individual  share  revenue  we  do  ^^t  have  m^  it 

taxpayers,  throughout  our  Nation.  was  first  proposed,  the  idea  was  to  reduce 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  other  programs  enough  to  take  care  ol 

funds  to  disburse.  This  is  another  pro-  the  amount  involved.  But  that  has  long 

gram  pUed  on  top  of  aU  the  other  spend-  since  been  abandoned, 

mg  programs,  and  it  will  mean  even  more  Mr.  President,  this  bill  marks  a  perma- 

deficit  sp«Qding  nent  departure  in  the  road  that  our  re- 

I  note  that  the  White  House  issued  a  public  has  followed  for  almost  200  yeare. 
statement  the  other  day  to  the  effect  This  is  milestone  legislation.  In  time  it 
that  in  the  new  administration  there  will  be  a  millstone  around  the  necks  oi 
would  be  no  request  for  an  increase  in  both  Federal  and  local  government.  II  the 
taxes  The  Senator  from  Virginia  will  Senate  takes  this  course  there  wiU  be  no 
take  that  at  face  value.  I  will  say  to-  turning  back.  We  will  have  made  a  corn- 
night  that  I  shaU  feel  no  obUgatlon  to  mitment  that  wiU  endure  as  long  as  our 
vote  to  place  additional  taxes  on  the  form  of  government  siu^ves. 
American  people.  We  are  being  asked  to  share  the  Fed- 

If  you  are  not  going  to  have  more  eral  revenue.  What  Is  the  revenue  that 


Surplus  (+) 

or  deficit 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

(-) 

interest 

1954 

62.8 

65.9 

-3.1 

6.4 

1955 

58.1 

62.3 

-4.2 

6.4 

1956 

65.4 
68.8 
66.6 

63.8 
67.1 
69.7 

+1.6 
+1.7 
-3.1 

6.8 

1957 

7.2 

1958   . 

7.6 

19S9 

65.8 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.6 

1960   

75.7 

74.9 

+.8 

9.2 

1961 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9.0 

1962   

79.7 
83.6 
87.2 
90.9 
101.4 

86.6 
90.1 
95.8 
94.8 
106.5 

-6.9 
-6.5 
-8.6 
-3.9 
-5.1 

9.1 

1963  . 

9.9 

1964 

10.7 

1965 

11.4 

1966     .. 

12.0 

1967       

111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

13.4 

1968      

H4.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

14.6 

1969 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

16.6 

1970        

143.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

19.3 

1971             

133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

20.8 

1972      

148.8 

177.7 

-28.9 

21.2 

1973" 

152.6 

190.4 

-37.8 

22.7 

20-year  total . 

1,929.3 

2,140.6 

211.3 

4 

241.9 
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IB  to  be  shared?  The  impUeation  is  that 
there  is  enough  revoiiie  so  that  this  p>art 
Is  surplus  and  can  be  shared  without 
taking  it  from  other  Federal  programs 
already  being  carried  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  But  there  is  no  surplus. 
There  is  only  a  deficit. 

The  original  proposaJ  for  sharing  Fed- 
eral revenue  with  the  States,  as  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  administra- 
tion, was  called  special  revenue  shar- 
ing. Under  that  proposal  the  Federal 
Government  would  discontinue  certain 
programs,  take  the  money  previously 
spent  on  those  programs,  and  pass  it  on 
to  the  States  as  a  block  grant.  TTie  States 
could  then  decide  whether  they  wished 
to  use  the  money  to  continue  the  previous 
programs,  or  devote  it  to  such  other  pur- 
poses as  they  felt  might  better  suit  their 
needs.  In  other  words.  It  wsis  a  device  to 
move  some  fiscal  decisionmaking  from 
the  Federal  level  to  the  State  level,  a  con- 
cept that  has  merit. 

The  bill  that  passed  the  House,  how- 
ever, and  the  bin  that  Is  presented  to  the 
Senate,  Is  not  a  substitution  of  block 
grants  for  specific  programs.  It  adds 
block  grants  on  top  of  existing  programs, 
using  money  the  Nation  does  not  have. 
It  will  be  paid  by  deficit  financing,  thus 
creating  deeper  and  more  crucial  fiscal 
problems. 

The  3 -year  period  that  will  end  with 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  see  a  deficit 
of  more  than  $100  billion.  This  will 
be  over  a  fifth  of  the  total  national 
debt  that  we  have  accumulated  since  we 
became  a  naticHi — and  this  has  happened 
in  only  3  years.  On  top  of  this  deficit,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  would  add  another 
$30  bIlll(Hi  over  a  5-year  period,  on  which 
the  Interest  costs  will  be  almost  $4  billion 
more,  if  flgured  for  the  life  of  the 
program. 

The  bin  provides  that  7  percent  of  re- 
ceipts from  Individual  income  taxes  is  to 
be  set  aside  in  a  trust  fund,  for  revenue 
sharing. 

Incidentally,  another  basic  feature 
that  this  bill  destroys  in  a  large  way  is 
the  right  of  Congress  to  continue  to  pass 
on  these  appropriations,  these  large  sums 
of  money,  every  year.  This  bill,  by  its  own 
terms,  appropriates  $29.5  billion  today, 
when  the  signature  Is  affixed,  that  is 
committed  over  a  5-year  period,  and  that 
5  years  Is  beyond  the  term  of  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  be- 
yond the  term  of  every  present  Member 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  beyond  the  term,  of 
course,  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representativee.  It  Is  beyond  the  term 
of  every  Governor  in  the  United  States, 
every  mayor  of  every  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage. I  do  not  know  of  any  who  have  more 
than  a  4-year  term. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  breakdown 
in  our  responsibility  to  pass  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation,  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  Nation.  We  have  an  annual  report 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  What  are  we 
going  to  say  here  about  the  state  of  the 
Union  when  5  years  In  advance,  we  ap- 
propriate $29.5  billion  on  top  of  the  $100 
bUlion  deficit  that  we  have  run  in  the 
last  3  years? 

I  have  to  take  my  part  of  the  blame 
for  that  deficit,  but  I  voted  against  a 
great  many  provisions  in  those  bills  that 


ran  up  those  amounts.  Although  I  do  not 
like  to  do  it,  I  have  never  failed  to  vote 
for  tax  measures  which  I  thought  were 
anywhere  near  fair  but,  more  important 
than  that,  whenever  It  seemed  that  it 
was  required  for  the  security  ol  this 
Nation. 

That  is  the  most  serious  matter  ahout 
this  bill.  We  can  overcome  other  points 
here.  But  unless  we  do  scMnethlng  to  stop 
the  wheels  nmning  downhill  concerning 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  Nation,  if  we  do 
not  do  something  within  a  reasonable 
time,  then  I  reaUy  have  fear  of  our  being 
able  to  have  representative  government 
that  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a 
remedy. 

Since  there  Is  no  surplus  revenue  to 
share,    this    7-percent    set-aside    will 
simply    increase    the    deficit    by    that 
amount.  That  being  the  case  I  think  it  is 
difficult  to  refute  the  premise  that  the 
bill  should  also  contain  a  7-percent  in- 
crease in  income  taxes.  Who  will  hatro- 
duce  a  bUl  to  increase  the  peoples'  taxes? 
It  will  not  happen.  Yet  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  deficit  in  our  national 
finances  not  be  increased  in  this  fashion. 
The    proposal    that   is    before    us   is 
fiscally   irresponsible   from  the   outset, 
and  it  will  become  worse  very  quickly, 
as  time  passes.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
once    these    block    grants    have    been 
started,  they  can  be  stopped,  or  decreased 
in  size,  or  even  held  at  the  ortghaal  level? 
Certainly  not.  They  will  grow,  inevitably 
and  perpetually. 

Even  if  block  grants  were  a  good  thing 
for  local  and  State  governments  in  the 
long  nm,  and  even  if  the  proposal  were 
fiscally  responsible,  there  are  many  ques- 
tions to  be  raised.  Why  is  $5.3  billion  the 
particular  size  of  the  grant  that  should 
be  sliced  up  for  revenue  sharing  the  first 
year?  There  appesu^  to  have  been  no 
rational  system  of  relating  that  Qgvae 
to  the  present  amounts  of  other  exist- 
ing Federal  grant  programs,  which  are 
made  for  specific  pimxwes.  and  which 
are  disproportionately  distributed  in 
some  cases. 

Tremendous  sums  are  already  being 
provided  as  Federal  aid  to  States  and 
local  goYemments,  imder  existing  pro- 
grams. The  total  for  fiscal  year  1971.  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  erf  Treasury, 
was  $29.8  billion.  These  are  grants  for 
specified  purposes,  for  which  there  are 
anticipated  benefits  to  be  attained. 

How  c€in  Congress  weigh  the  benefits 
to  be  received  from  block  grants  for  un- 
spectfied  purposes?  Cwigrees  will  not 
know  what  the  benefits  are  to  be.  yet  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  evaluate  bene- 
fits before  allocating  money  to  meet  the 
many  demands  upon  the  Treasury. 
Would  Congress  give  nuMsey  to  a  Federal 
department,  with  no  restrictions,  to 
spend  as  it  choee?  I  think  not.  It  would 
be  an  irresponsible  act,  and  it  probably 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  delegation 
of  the  responsibilities  of  Coiwress.  Let 
us  remember  that  this  bill  is  both  an 
authorization  and  an  appropriation,  for 
a  period  of  5  years,  and  it  bypasses  com- 
pletely the  annual  examining  duties  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there 
is  nothing  to  this  bHl  to  give  the  people 
any  hope  of  a  lessening  of  their  tax  bur- 
d«is.  On  the  contrary,  the  formula  used 


to  dtetrtbute  Fedwral  funds  is  such  ttaat 
if  a  State  or  local  government  were  to 
economiae.  and  reduce  its  local  taxat.  tlie 
Federal  contribution  would  be  decraaaed. 
Under  the  formula,  the  way  a  State  or 
local  government  would  obtain  greater 
dividends  from  the  Federal  Oovemineiit 
would  be  to  tocrease  its  own  taxes.  Of 
course,  all  of  this  money  oomes  out  ot  the 
pocket  of  the  American  citizen,  and  tbete 
is  no  real  comfort  in  this  fain  for  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  President,  the  flist  eeaMitial  step 
for  this  Nation  to  take  Is  to  get  the  Fed- 
eral finances  In  order.  Prosperity  with- 
out fiscal  responsltaUlty  Is  not  posslUe.  It 
is  ab8<riutely  essential  that  Federal  out- 
lays be  brought  in  line  with  FedNtd  in- 
come. Then  there  will  be  ways  to  see 
that  total  governmental  income  is  prop- 
erly divided  between  National,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

With  this  background  of  facts,  and  the 
passage  of  such  bills  as  this  and  others 
calling  for  greatly  increased  spending, 
we  are  approaching  a  fiscal  crisis. 

PresidMit  Nixon  and  members  of  his 
admhaistratlOTi  have  made  many  hard 
decisions  over  the  last  4  years,  for  which 
I  commended  him  at  the  time  and  have 
strongly  supported  his  position  to  many 
instances. 

Now  I  respectfully  say  to  the  Chief 
Executive  that  I  think  he  should  t^  the 
American  people: 

OJ  courie,  w«  cannot  go  on  y««  after  y«*r 
spondlng  far  more  each  yaar  than  we  hare. 
Of  couTBe.  we  cannot  continue  to  add  n«w 
progr&BU  and  extend  old  ones,  aU  ca  deficit 
spending.  Of  coutse,  we  xnumt  buckle  up  our 
belts  and  do  on  a  Uttle  leee  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  fiscal  system  and  our  free  and 
open  economy.  Of  course,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  Increase  taxea  some  Just  to  avoid 
going  further  In  the  red,  and  th\ia  bringing 
to  the  brink  of  disaster  our  flnanrtal  struc- 
ture, both  public  and  private,  throughout 
the  Nation. 


The  people  already  know  these  thtogs, 
anyway.  The  common  sense  ol  the  com- 
mon man  tells  him  they  are  true.  They 
are  entitled  to  have  them  pototcd  out 
by  those  at  the  top  in  authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  it  was  a  mistake, 
the  report  that  came  out  of  the  White 
House  that  we  would  be  able  to  have  all 
these  things  for  the  next  4  years  and  not 
be  called  upon  to  have  to  increase  taxes. 
I  just  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
approved  that  statement  because,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
facts.  We  should  meet  those  facts  now. 
No  one  likes  to  vote  to  tocrease  taxes.  I 
certainly  do  not.  But  I  know,  as  surely  as 
night  follows  day,  with  all  the  bills  on  all 
the  programs  that  are  being  passed  and 
this  commitment  of  $29  V2  billion  for  5 
years  on  top  of  a  $100  bUUtm  deficit  we 
have  accumulated  for  3  years.  I  say  that, 
as  surely  as  night  follows  day,  we  wUl 
either  have  to  raise  taxes  to  find  the 
money  somewhere  or  the  ootmtry  wlD  go 
toto  default  and  we  will  become  a  bank- 
rupt nation — which,  of  course,  we  cannot 
aflOTd  to  be. 

80,  even  though  I  would  like  to  Join 
and  vote  for  the  bUl,  I  think  it  Is  contrary 
to  the  idea  that  it  will  help  in  the  long 
run  any  town,  any  village,  any  county, 
any  State,  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the 
long  run  It  will  hurt  them.  In  my  humWe 
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Judgment,  It  hurts  the  Con«re«B  of  the 
United  States  to  abdicate  Its  respon- 
sibility in  voting  these  appropriations. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  Intention  to  vote  for  the  revenue 
sharing  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  but  I 
will  do  so  with  reservations.  The  concept 
of  sharing  revenue  which  we  do  not  have 
is  at  best  dubious.  Our  Government  had 
a  $30  blllian  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1971 ; 
$28  billion  In   1972;   and  faces  a  pro- 
jected 1973  deficit  of  up  to  $40  blUlon. 
With  the  exception  of  World  War  n, 
these  are  the  heaviest  deficits  in  the  Na- 
tion's history.  I  have  continually  worked 
toward  rediidng  unnecessary  spending, 
particularly  for  military  and  related  pro- 
grams, for  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
authorize  $120  billion   for  fiscal   1973. 
However,  those  of  us  dedicated  to  this 
purpose  have  had  very  limited  success.  I 
believe  that  until  we  do  succeed  in  trim- 
ming these  exorbitant  expenditures  we 
will  not  retOly  be  able  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  for  productive  growth  and 
resolution  of  our  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

Notwithstanding  my  reservations  about 
the  wisdom  of  this  bill,  it  has  be«i  evi- 
dent to  me  for  some  time  that  It  is  des- 
tined  to   pass   the   Senate   overwhelm- 
ingly and,  further,  that  It  will  become 
law  during  this  session.  Accordingly  I 
have  devoted  my  efforts  in  the  Senate, 
and  particularly  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  to  insuring  that  the  smaller, 
more  rural  States  receive  an  adequate 
share  of  the  funds,  which  they  failed  to 
receive  under  the  House-passed  version. 
In  my  view,  the  Finance  Committee 
has  arrived  at  a  constructive  and  equi- 
table formula  which  will  go  a  long  way 
tovrau^  helping  to  resolve  the  financial 
problems  which  have  confronted  States 
and  localities.  I  hope  that  by  giving  them 
the  freedom  to  spend  these  tax  funds  as 
local  citizens  desire,  we  wUl  be  making 
Government  more  responsive  to  the  true 
needs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  adoption  of  H.R. 
14370.  the  State  and  Local  Financial  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide substantial  financial  assistance  from 
the  broad  Federal  tax  base  to  ease  the 
growing  pressure  of  State  and  local  tax- 
ation, including  the  regressive  and  over- 
worked property  tax. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
Senate  bill  will  provide  over  $108  million 
for  use  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  regret,  how- 
ever, at  the  Senate's  failure  to  adopt  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  social  services 
Issue. 

The  pending  bill  would  replace  the 
existing  program  of  social  services  with 
an  additional  $1.8  billion  in  revenue 
sharing,  allocated  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  urbanized  population. 

Some  States  are  taking  unfair  advan- 
tage this  year  of  the  open-ended  provi- 
sions of  the  present  social  services  law. 
Total  national  expenditures  could  reach 
$6  to  $8  billion  over  budget  estimates  by 
the  next  fiscal  year.  There  must  be  a 
stop  to  such  irresponsible  growth. 

But  the  pending  bill  would  work  severe 
hardship  on  States  which  have  made  con- 
structive use  of  the  Federal  program — 


and  which  have  relied  in  good  faith  on  its 
continued  life. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  social 
services  funds  support  child  care,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  foster  care,  family 
and  marriage  counseling,  consumer  edu- 
cation, drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitetion 
programs,  services  for  disturbed  and  re- 
tarded children,  and  a  host  of  other  im- 
portant activities. 

Minnesota  last  year  received  $44  mil- 
lion in  social  services  funding — and  un- 
der the  pending  bill  Minnesota  would  re- 
ceive roughly  $25  million  this  year  for 
the  same  purposes.  Hennepin  County, 
for  example,  may  suffer  a  net  loss  from 
revenue  sharing  if  the  $1.6  billion  ceU- 
ing  is  retained. 

Efforts — which  I  have  supported — to 
increase  this  ceiling  to  an  appropriate 
level  have  failed. 

There  will  now  be  a  conference  com- 
mittee to  resolve  differences  between  the 
bill  adopted  by  the  House — which,  among 
other  differences,  imposed  no  limit  on 
social  services — and  the  bill  about  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  listened  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Long)  .  He  has  said  tht^t 
there  will  be  a  compromise  in  conference 
on  social  services — that  the  ceiling  will 
be  raised.  I  urge  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  all  of  the  Senate  conferees  to 
carefully  consider  the  plight  of  those 
States  which  have  made  responsible, 
constructive,  and  moderate  use  of  the  so- 
cial services  program — and  which  stand 
to  lose  so  much  under  the  Senate- 
ndopted  ceiling. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  comments  regarding  HJl.  14370.  the 
revenue  sharing  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

This  piece  of  legislation  will  be  a  land- 
mark decision  and  of  great  benefit  to  our 
State  and  local  governments.  Therefore. 
I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
peditiously deal  with  this  legislation  with 
a  conscious  effort  directed  toward  what 
will  be  best,  in  the  long  run,  for  the 
country. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
worked  many  days  and  considered  many 
alternatives  and  amendments  to  this  bill. 
The  end  result  of  the  committee's  work 
is.  I  think,  an  equitable  means  of  giving 
back  to  the  States  revenue  coUected  at 
the  national  level  with  the  minimima  of 
strings  attached.  I  commend  my  Senate 
colleagues  for  continuing  this  ssune  line 
of  thought  so  far  as  various  floor  amend- 
ments have  been  considered. 

We  all  know  the  plight  of  our  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  figures  regarding  the  revenues  col- 
lected at  the  State  and  local  level  as  com- 
pared with  their  necessary  expenditures 
have  been  stated  many  times  on  this 
floor. 

The  fact  is  that  these  governmental 
units  need  help. 

They  have  gone  about  m  far  as  they 
can  in  increasing  their  own  revenue  col- 
lection measures.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has,  simultaneously,  be«i  increas- 
ing its  tax  efforts  in  accordance  with  the 
rising  costs  of  services  at  the  national 
level.  It  is  no  wonder  that  citizens  in  all 
of  our  States  are  rebelling  at  the  thought 


of  higher  taxes  on  any  letel.  They  sim- 
ply do  not  feel  that  they  personally  are 
benefiting  from  the  services  provided  by 
these  tax  Increases. 

This  brings  me  to  the  basic  idea  In- 
corporated in  revenue  sharing — to  turn 
back  to  the  States  a  portion  of  the  tax 
revenue  collected  at  the  national  level- 
so  as  to  afford  these  governmental  units 
with  an  adequate  means  of  operating  in 
the  best  interests  of  their  citizens.  Stats 
and  local  governments  best  know  what 
programs  need  to  be  instituted. 

The  Federal  Government  heretofort 
has  awarded  grants  to  the  separate 
States  for  specific  projects  and  programs. 
This  legislation  would  be  more  sound 
if  the  f imds  to  be  shared  were  transferred 
from  grants-in-aid  and  block  grtmts  now 
going  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States. 

These  so-called  matching  funds  have 
not  been  in  the  best  interests  of  our  local 
governments.  They  have  merely  encour- 
aged States  to  look  for  projects  which 
will  result  in  the  most  Federal  aid  rather 
than  the  projects  most  needed  by  and 
within  the  State.  It  resulted  in  the  most 
projects  being  completed  for  the  least 
amount  of  State  funds,  but  it  did  not  re- 
sult in  the  most  pressing,  critical  prob- 
lems being  solved  first.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  let  the  States  themselves  deter- 
mine their  own  priorities  and  use  their 
revenue-sharing  funds  as  they  best  see 


fit. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  after 
reviewing  many  formulas  for  allocating 
the  revenue  to  the  States,  has  arrived  at, 
what  I  think,  is  the  fairest  formula  for 
all  States.  According  to  this  formula, 
funds  will  be  distributed  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  State  population.  State  and 
local  tax  effort,  and  the  inverse  per  capita 
income  of  each  State. 

Under  this  formula,  each  State's  share 
is  determined  by  its  population  multiplied 
by  its  tax  etfort  and  further  multiplied 
by  its  inverse  per  capita  income. 

Unlike  the  House  bill,  the  committee 
formula  does  not  favor  any  particular 
type  of  tax  system  for  the  States  such 
as  personal  income  taxes,  but  does  recog- 
nizes that  general  tax  effort  is  a  factor 
which  should  be  considered  in  any  dis- 
tribution  formula  for  revenue-sharing 
funds.  States  who  help  themselves  by 
levying  taxes  will  thereby  receive  a  great- 
er share  of  funds  than  States  which  do 
not.  However,  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  be  dictating  to  the  States  that 
they  must  levy  State  Income  taxes  in 
orders  to  adequately  participate  In  rev- 
enue sharing. 
This  is  a  very  important  consideration 
Some  concern  has  also  been  voiced  re- 
garding the  conunittee'B  elimination  of 
the  urbanized  population  variable  which 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  House  for- 
mula. We,  too,  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  urban  areas  and  therefore 
want  to  make  certain  that  revenue-shar- 
ing funds  do  go  to  those  areas  which  need 
them  most. 

For  that  reason  we  deleted  the  ur- 
banized population  variable  from  the 
House  formula  and  used  instead  the 
other  three  variables  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  amount  of  tax  ef- 
fort and  the  inverse  per  capita  income 
figures    should    send    revenue-sharing 
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funds  to  the  poorer  urbanized  areas 
where  funds  are  needed  and  tax  collec- 
tion bases  are  very  low.  This  formula  will 
likewise  help  the  poorer  rural  areas  of 
many  of  our  States  which  face  many 
problems  also. 

The  committee,  however,  took  an  even 
more  direct  aim  at  the  problems  of  ur- 
banized areas  by  the  distribution  of  a 
$1  billion  supplemental  grant  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  urbtmized 
population.  The  effect  of  this  action  was 
to  distribute  this  $1  billion  in  a  manner 
which  appreciably  benefits  the  more 
urban  and  industrialized  States. 

The  committee's  bill  also  gives  each 
State  considerable  flexibility  to  revising 
the  formula  for  distributing  the  funds  to 
its  local  governments.  For  the  first  12 
months  of  the  program  the  funds  must 
be  distributed  to  the  local  governments 
on  the  basis  of  the  stsuidard  formula: 
namely,  population  wrtghted  by  both  tax 
efifort  and  relative  income. 

After  the  first  12  months  of  the  pro- 
gram, however,  each  State  may  conttoue 
to  have  the  funds  distributed  to  its  local 
governments  on  the  basis  of  the  standard 
formula,  or  it  may  by  law  choose  to  have 
the  distribution  made  on  the  basis  of  two 
alternative  f  actons. 

These  alternative  factors  are  popula- 
tion weighted  by  relative  tocome  and 
population  weighted  by  tax  effort.  The 
State  may  use  any  combination  of  the 
two  factors  it  desires.  This  Is  In  accord 
with  the  principle  we  have  tried  to  follow 
in  this  bill,  of  leaving  with  the  State  and 
local  governments  the  maximum  discre- 
tionary powers. 

Ths  committee's  formula,  therefore, 
will  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  all  States.  It 
is  consistent  throughout  and  vidll  provide 
the  governmental  units  with  a  con- 
venient and  easy  means  of  determining 
the  amount  of  funds  they  can  expect  to 
receive  each  year.  In  the  interest  of  all 
States,  this  formula  should  not  be 
changed. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  recognize  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  trying  to  arrive  at  sm 
equitable  means  of  "sharing"  revenue  on 
the  State  and  local  level.  Basically,  we 
must  be  in  agreemait  as  to  the  express 
purpose  of  revenue  sharing  and  very 
cognizant  of  its  importance  to  every 
State.  We  personally  represent  numerous 
governmental  units  which  desperately 
need  help.  The  time  to  act  is  now.  Rev- 
enue sharing  Is  vital  to  the  States  we 
represent.  Likewise,  the  financial  sound- 
ness of  our  State  and  local  governments 
is  essential  to  our  Federal  system. 

In  deciding  upon  this  legislation  now 
before  us,  however,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  principle  of  State's  rights — 
an  inherent  part  of  our  federal  system. 
We  must  have  confidence  In  our  State 
and  local  goverrmaents  that  they  will 
take  their  revenue-sharing  funds  and 
use  these  funds  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  our  citizens. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  governmental 
units  will  do  a  far  better  job  as  a  policing 
force  than  the  Federal  Government 
could  ever  do. 

This  legislation  covers  a  period  of  5 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  based 
upon  a  continuing  evaluation  of  this 
program,  we  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad 


that  we  gave  the  States  the  responsibil- 
ities proposed  by  this  legislation. 

My  enthusiasm  for  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  is  diminished  somewhat  by  ex- 
traneous amendments  adopted  Impostog 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  uptxx  those  projects 
undertaken  by  units  of  government  Into 
which  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
funding  comes  from  federally  shared 
revenues.  This  amendment  can  only 
serve  to  add  to  the  ccvsts  of  building  by 
cities,  counties,  school,  hospital,  and  fire 
districts. 

Despite  efforts  of  some  labor  leaders 
to  contend  otherwise,  the  bUl  is  not  an 
antllabor,  antlimlon  bill  in  any  respect. 
It  specifically  provides  that  workers 
must  be  paid  not  lower  than  the  prevall- 
mg  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
in  similar  jobs  by  local  governments.  The 
union  contracts  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, one  of  the  most  highly  organized 
of  all  industries,  will  not  be  affected  in 
any  way  by  this  bUl. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  just  one  step  in 
the  direction  of  helping  our  States  to 
help  themselves.  There  Is  conttoulng 
validity  in  the  concept  that  with  tax 
spendtog  should  go  tax  collecting.  The 
contribution  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  State  and  local 
goverrmients,  while  important  and  help- 
ful, wiU  still  be  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  operate  these 
units  of  government.  Thus  the  funda- 
mental soundness  of  vesting  goverrunent 
at  every  level  with  the  twto  responsibil- 
ities of  tax  spending  and  collecting  is 
substantially  unchanged. 

Despite  the  reservations  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  revenue  sharing  is  impor- 
tant and  most  timely  legislation,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee's  recommendations. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  are  taking  a  major  step  forward 
today  to  State-Federal  relations  by  mov- 
ing toward  the  likely  passage  of  the  reve- 
nue-sharing bill.  For  too  many  years 
Congress   has    expanded   the   scope   of 
Federal  activities,  so  that  now  the  Fed- 
eral Government  utilizes  so  much  of  the 
available  tax  base  to  the  coimtry  that 
local  governments  cannot  feasibly  raise 
their     taxes     in     order     to     pay     for 
vitally  needed  commtmlty  services.  It  is 
time  that  we  allow  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  have  access  to  the  f  tmds  that 
they  need  to  provide  the  American  peo- 
ple with  adequate  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, waste  management  services,  local 
transportation  systems,  health  services, 
and  other  Important  services.  We  are  not 
"giving"  local  government  emythlng  to 
this  bill;  we  are  merely  returning  to  the 
American  people  that  which  Congress  has 
preempted — revenue   to   fund   essential 
government  services.  In  so  doing.  Con- 
gress wUl  be  glvtog  back  with  one  hand 
to   goverrmients    closer   to   the   people, 
money  which  it  takes  from  the  taxpayer 
vdth  the  other.  I  would  prefer  to  go  <me 
step  further  and  simply  turn  some  of  the 
tax  base  Itself  over  to  the  State  and 
local  governments  so  that  they  can  raise 
such  taxes  as  they  need  on  their  own. 

However,  given  the  relucttmce  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  to  acknowledge 
that  Congress  Itself  Is  responsible  for  the 
financial  plight  of  local  government,  and 


thdr  preference  to  appear  as  tbe  sarkxi 

rather  than  as  the  repentant  sinaen  In 
this  matter,  enactment  of  such  a  pro- 
found change  to  policy  as  I  favor  is  haittty 
likely  at  this  time.  Yet,  I  view  revenue 
sharing  as  only  the  first  step  of  a  prooeas 
that  will  conttoue  toward  the  eventual 
return  of  adequate  spending  and  taxing 
power  to  local  government  and  to  tbelr 
constituents,  because  the  American  peo- 
ple want  better  government  and  cloeer 
control  over  government.  Tbeg  want 
stronger  local  government  and  reduced 
spoidlng  by  the  Federal  Oovenunuit.  Let 
us  hope  that  Congress  win  face  up  to  this 
reality. 

Many  people  to  my  State  and  acroes 
the  country  do  not  approve  of  continual 
Federal  budget  deficits,  and  view  this  bill 
as  an  imwelcome  addition  to  this  year's 
deficit.  Nevertheless,  their  objection  real- 
ly lies  with  the  fact  that  various  other 
Federal  programs — those  which  are 
wastefxil.  Ill-conceived,  and  simply  un- 
necessary— push  the  budget  toto  the  red. 
Most  of  these  people  do  not  disagree  with 
the  view  that  local  goverrunent  sendees 
are  virtually  the  highest  priority  today 
to  terms  of  what  government  should  be 
doing.  Consequently,  they  recognise  that 
what  they  really  want  to  comidato  about 
Is  most  of  the  other  Federal  programs 
and  wastefutoess  that  put  the  budget 
into  deficit  status — not  this  particular 
bill  with  its  very  vital  mission  to  im- 
prove their  local  government  services. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  I 
labored  many  hours,  days,  and  weeks 
with  my  colleagues  to  work  out  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  aid  to  our 
States  and  localities  through  a  system 
of  revenue  sharing.  When  the  committee 
completed  its  arduous  task.  I  believed 
that  we  had  accomplished  something 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  our  States 
and  localities  and  In  keeptog  with  our 
federal  system  of  Government. 

Unfortunately,  changes  have  been 
made  m  this  bill  which  will  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  if  they  become  law.  And, 
in  rereading  the  record  of  debate,  I  am 
apptdled  by  the  way  the  revenue-sharing 
concept  is  being  perverted  to  serve  the 
interests  of  big  unions  and  big  business 
at  the  expense  of  local  government,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
and  at  the  expense  of  our  busmess  enter- 
prise system.  The  bill  which  has  been 
fashicmed  on  this  fioor  would  be  detri- 
mental to  our  Nation  and  to  my  State, 
especially  the  smaller  communities. 

The  revenue-sharing  bill  as  amended 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  simply  would 
be  a  vehicle  for  imposition  of  inflatico- 
ary  wage  rates,  ineCQclent  construction 
practices,  and  bureaucratic  waste  of  tax 
dollars.  These  characteristics  of  Federal 
construction  projects  already  are  com- 
monplace to  metrcHToUtan  areas,  but  I 
see  no  virtue  to  forcing  smaller  local  gov- 
ernments to  adopt  the  same  costly  meth- 
ods of  operation. 

It  was  no  surprise  that  the  APL-CIO 
should  seek  to  reinstate  the  Davis -Bacon 
provision  to  the  bill  reported  out  of 
the  Finance  Contunittee.  It  was  very  dis- 
turbing, however,  to  see  the  erroneous 
and  mlsleadtog  statements  made  by  An- 
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drew  BlemiUer  who  wrote  to  all  Senators 
on  behalf  of  the  APL-CIO. 

In  hl«  August  11  letter,  Mr.  Biemlller 
said: 

The  general  revenue  sharing  bill  (HH. 
14870).  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Oommlttee,  contains  no  federal  labor  pro- 
tectlvee  on  the  nearly  WO  bUllon  of  federal 
funds  that  will  be  distributed  to  States 
and  localities. 

Historically,  Congress  has  provided  spe- 
cific safeguards  for  workers  and  for  com- 
munltlea  In  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  to  liMure  that  these  monies  were  not 
uatd  to  undercut  local  wages,  pirate  away 
local  Industries,  and  diminish  or  destroy 
rights  gained  by  workers  through  collec- 
tive bargaining.  All  of  these  long-standing 
protectlves  are  abandoned  in  this  measure 
which  provides  "no-strlngs"  funds  to  the 
State  and  localities  and  no  safeguards  to 
the  dtlzena  affected. 

The  bill,  as  It  now  stands,  gives  States 
and  ooomiunltles  free  rein  as  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  funds.  However,  that  license 
should  not  include  the  opportunity  to  escape 
the  responsibility  of  adhering  to  basic  pro- 
tectlves  In  the  work  lives  of  aU  Americans. 


Mr.  President,  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
a  man  with  Mr.  Blemlller's  long  experi- 
ence In  Washington  could  make  such  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  bill. 

He  said  the  bill  "oontcdns  no  Federal 
labor  protectlves  on  nearly  $30  billion  of 
Federal  funds  that  will  be  dlsi^buted  to 
States  and  localities."  Yet,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  tbe  committee  did  not 
exempt  the  States  from  Davis-Bacon  re- 
strictions on  the  funds  they  receive.  Only 
the  localities  were  exempted. 

TTie  second  and  third  paragraphs  are 
equally  unfactual  and  misleading. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
C<Hmnittee  does  provide  protection  for 
the  workers.  The  bill  specifically  provided 
tbat  workers  must  be  paid  not  lower  than 
the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  in  similar  Jobs  by  such  local 
government.  Nothing  in  the  bill  changes 
the  union  contracts  in  the  construction 
industry,  the  most  highly  organized  of 
all  Industries.  Nothing  in  the  bill  would 
in  any  way  preempt  the  little  Davis- 
Bacon  Acts  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  the  floor 
last  Wednesday  concerned  what  I  con- 
sider the  most  crucial  Issue  in  the  bill — 
whether  or  not  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
other  Federal  labor  legislation  should  ap- 
ply to  local  projects  undertaken  with 
revenue-sharing  fimds. 

It  appears  to  me  that  many  Senators 
who  were  not  present  during  the  entire 
debate  did  not  fully  understand  the  ef- 
fect of  the  ad(vtlon  of  the  first  two 
Hartke  amendments  as  modified  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Amendmwit  14C1  applied  to  all  Jobs 
financed  in  whole  or  In  part  out  of  the 
fund.  For  example,  it  would  have  forced 
the  local  government  which  added  police- 
men, secretaries,  or  the  like,  and  wished 
to  p€«r  them  out  of  Federal  funds,  to  pay 
the  Federal  rate.  The  Senator  frtan  In- 
diana stated  that  the  practical  effect 
would  be  to  make  the  Davis-Bacon  prin- 
ciple equally  applicable  to  nonconstruc- 
tion  workers.  This  would  have  been  true 
even  though  only  1  percent  of  Federal 
money  was  to  be  used  In  paying  the 
wages. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Senator  Long 
succes^ully    tied    Hartke    amendment 


1482 — applying  Davis-Bacon  to  local 
revenue  sharing  used  in  construction — 
and  amendment  1461  together  in  one 
package. 

•nien  Senator  Long  offered  his  amend- 
ment which  would  have  required  that 
Federal  participation  in  a  project  would 
have  to  be  50  percent  or  more  before  the 
Federal  wage  provisions  would  apply. 
Eventually  a  compromise  was  reached 
by  which  this  figure  was  lowered  to  25 
percent. 

Therefore,  what  the  Senate  adopted 
was  Federal  wage  standards  for  any 
jobs— whether  in  construction,  services, 
and  so  forth — where  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  wage  comes  out  of  the  Federal 
fund. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
25-percent  limitation  would  be  of  any 
value  to  local  communities  trying  to  get 
something  more  for  the  dollars  spent. 
There  also  is  the  possibility  that  the  25 
percoit  will  be  reduced  or  eliminated  in 
conference  with  the  House. 

The  principle  of  the  revenue-sharing 
bill  was  to  have  been  the  providing  of 
funds  to  local  governments  so  that  they 
could  undertake  projects  with  the  very 
minimum  of  Federal  interference. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  this  philosophy 
that  I  worked  in  the  Finance  Committee 
for  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  relieve  localities  from  the 
suffocating  effect  of  Davis-Bacon.  After 
careful  study  by  the  committee. 
Once  again,  I  wish  to  emphasize: 
First.  The  Davis-Bacon  exclusion  the 
committee  approved  would  have  applied 
only  to  local  governments  and  would 
have  had  no  effect  on  State  projects 
which  still  would  be  covered  by  existing 
law. 

Second.  My  amendment  accepted  by 
the  commitee  would  have  had  no  effect 
on  the  so-called  Little  Da\-is-Bacon  Acts 
now  in  force  in  34  States. 

Third.  The  committee  bill  required  that 
workers  must  be  paid  at  rates  no  lower 
than  the  prevailing  wages  for  persons 
employed  in  similar  jobs  by  such  local 
governments. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  action 
was  to  allow  localities  to  pay  wage  rates 
prevailing  in  their  own  communities 
rather  than  to  require,  the  payment  of 
unrealistic,  higher  wages  usually  imposed 
under  the  area-wide  concept  of  Davis- 
Bacon. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  have  studied 
the  debate  of  last  Wednesday,  and  I  feel 
compelled  to  restate  the  problems.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  great  flood  of  words,  the 
key  point  was  missed. 

First,  it  is  essential  that  we  realize  the 
way  in  which  the  Davis-Bacon  is  ad- 
ministered— how  it  always  had  been  ad- 
ministered under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations.  It  has  been 
and  is  being  administered  erratically  and 
capriciously  in  a  manner  which  works 
to  make  federally  funded  projects  the 
exclusive  domain  of  large  contractors 
and  entrenched  labor  unions.  It  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  fashion  that  attempts  to 
impose  the  unrealistic,  staggering  wage 
rates  In  the  big  cities  on  the  economy  of 
smaller  communities. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  failed 
to  use  good  judgment  or  good  sense  in 


establishing  realistic  mlTdmum  wage 
rates  for  federally  financed  constructton 
projects  in  localities  which  are  stnne  dis- 
tance from  metropolitan  areas.  Federal 
officials  have  taken  the  easy  way  out 
and  simply  have  reached  into  metropoli- 
tan areas — even  though  the  metropolitan 
area  may  be  hundreds  of  mUes  away— 
and  used  the  highest  big  city  union  wage 
rate  to  establish  the  Federal  minimum 
for  communities  which  have  a  vastly 
different  ec<momy.  This  has  beoi  wdl 
documented  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

My  colleagues  from  Utah  and  Colorado 
gave  us  some  good  examples  of  what 
happens  in  such  cases. 

We  see  that  the  people  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley  of  southern  Colorado  had  to  pay 
two  and  one-half  times  what  they  should 
have,  to  construct  a  commimlty  center 
because  the  Department  of  Labor  de- 
creed that  the  Denver  wage  rates  should 
apply  to  the  project. 

We  see  that  the  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  wage 
rates  are  used  to  establish  the  minimum 
for  f ederaUy  aided  projects  in  rural  Utah. 
In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Phoenix  wage  scales  were  used  as  the 
basis  for  determining  the  minimum  pay 
for  workers  at  Page.  Out  West  we  do 
not  let  distances  Impress  us  too  much, 
but  I  would  point  out  ttiat  Page  and 
Phoenix  are  276  mUes  apart.  Not  even 
the  wildest  imagination  could  equate  the 
two  economically. 

Page  is  an  isolated,  small  town  of  some 
4,000  population;  Phoenix  is  a  huge  met- 
ropolitan area  of  about  1  million  popu- 
lation. 

It  provides  a  good  illustration  of  the 
sharp  contrast  between  the  normal  wages 
in  a  community  and  the  inflated  wages 
which  are  required  when  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  is  applied  to  a  project  in  the 
area. 

The  Navajo  power  plant  is  being  built 
just  outside  Page  with  work  being  per- 
formed in  sections.  Thus,  the  power 
plant  hires  many  workers  for  a  few 
months  and  when  that  phase  is  can- 
pleted,  the  workers  are  laid  off  and  seek 
re -employment  in  town. 

Laborers  privately  employed  in  the 
town  earn  $2.50  per  hour,  but  when  work- 
ing at  the  Navajo  power  plant  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  they  receive  $7.50  per 
hour.  Mechanics  in  town  get  $5  per  hour 
as  compared  with  $10.50  at  the  power 
plant.  Carpenters  who  normally  earn 
$5  per  hour  in  Page  are  paid  $9.32  on  the 
federally  funded  project.  Electrlciana 
get  $10.10  an  hour  at  the  plant,  more 
than  twice  their  normal  pay  in  the  town 
of  Page.  Truck  drivers  draw  $3  per  hour 
in  town,  but  $7.75  when  working  at  the 
Navajo  power  plant. 

The  economy  for  small  business  in 
Page  for  the  next  few  years  of  construc- 
tion at  the  power  plant  is  an  unhappy 
one.  When  the  power  plant  is  hiring,  the 
small  businessman  cannot  get  workers. 
When  the  work  at  the  power  plant  phases 
out.  there  Is  an  over-supply  of  workers. 
Mr.  President,  it  had  been  my  hope 
that  revenue  sharing  would  be  a  means  of 
fostering  new  vitality  for  local  govern- 
ments, that  it  would  give  a  stimulus  to 
smaller  commimities.  that  it  would  help 
them  meet  their  needs  for  more  public 
facilities   and   at  the  same  time  help 
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stabilize  local  economies,  and  provide 

°*TOe  bill  as  it  has  been  amended  here 
would  not  accomplish  this.  It  would  have 
the  opposite  effect. 

Tbls  bill  would  put  the  smaller  local 
governments   in   an   almost   impossible 

To  "accept  Federal  revenue-sharing 
funds  they  would  have  to  agree  to  pay 
wage  scales  which  in  most  cases  will  be 
far  out  of  line  with  those  prevalent  in 
the  local  eccMiomy. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  effectively 
will  preclude  many  and  perhaps  most  lo- 
caUties  from  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  localities  will  find  that  it  is 
cheaper  for  them  to  go-it-alone  entirely 
with  their  own  funds  using  the  normal 
wage  rates  rather  than  to  accept  the  red 
tape  and  strings-attached  Federal  reve- 
nue-sharing fimds  which  would  inflate 
the  cost  of  thehr  projects  more  than  50 
percent  in  most  cases. 

If  they  do  decide  to  participate,  many 
communities  will  find  themselves  with  a 
yo-yo  economy  and  many  unhappy 
workers.  Consider  the  morale  problems 
caused  when  a  worker  who  is  worth  $4 
an  hour  finds  himself  employed  on  a 
federally  funded  project  with  a  minimum 
wage  decreed  at  $10  per  hour,  then  the 
project  ends  and  he  has  to  go  btick  to 
work  in  an  economy  which  again  will  pay 
him  only  what  he  is  worth — $4  per  hour. 
Consider  what  this  can  do  to  the  fragile 
economy  of  a  small  town. 

What  our  communities  need  today  is 
a  great  number  of  additional  $3.  $4.  and 
$5  per  hour  jobs — not  a  few  $9.  $10,  or 
$12  per  hour  jobs.  We  need  to  put  people 
to  work  on  jobs  that  will  take  them  off 
the  wedfare  roUs;  that  will  give  them  an 
income  that  is  adequate  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  their  families.  Simple 
arithmetic  makes  it  evident  that  when 
we  force  a  community  to  pay  salaries 
twice  or  three  times  as  high  as  the  nor- 
mal wage  for  the  locahty.  then  we  create 
only  one- half  or  one-third  as  many  jobs. 
Whenever  we  vote  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  Davis -Bacon  or  other  minimum 
wage  standards,  we  simply  are  sentenc- 
ing more  people  to  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  Davis-Bacon  provision  OTiginally 
was  conceived  to  prevent  abuses  in  the 
depression  era  when  it  was  easy  for  un- 
scrupulous employers  to  exploit  the  vast, 
hungry  labor  market.  Today  the  work- 
ers do  not  need  this  protection.  Today 
the  act  is  used  to  protect  the  big  unions 
and  to  protect  the  big  business  interests. 
Imposition  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on 
the  localities  is  a  blow  to  the  small  cities 
and  towns;  it  is  a  blow  to  independent 
contractors  who  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources of  their  more  sizable  cwnpetitors. 
I  believe  that  the  unions  and  the  estab- 
lished contractors  are  big  enough  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  without  this 
form  of  Gfovernment  subsidy. 

The  Davis-Bacon  provision  is  a  direct 
blow  to  the  free  enterprise  concept.  It 
is  restrictive  of  competition.  What  we 
need  today  is  more,  not  less,  competition 
within  America.  Restrictions  on  compe- 
tition, whether  imposed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  or  by  unions  or  by  business  itself, 
will  only  further  damage  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  marketplace. 


We  are  not  dealing  in  a  vacuum  in 
the  distribution  and  employment  of 
the  revenue-sharing  funds.  This  maoey 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  our  total 
economy  and  on  our  positi(Xi  in  the 
world. 

The  amendments  that  were  adopted 
in  the  Senate  would  be  a  new  impetus 
to  inflation. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been 
most  vocal  in  complaining  about  the  de- 
clining ability  of  America  to  compete 
in  foreign  trade.  Yet  the  action  he  ini- 
tiated will  further  contribute  to  the  loss 
of  American  jobs.  This  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  Hartke  amendments,  because  they 
mean  that  revenue-sharing  fimds  will  be 
used  to  trigger  demands  for  higher 
wages  in  every  nook  and  cranny  in 
America. 

Factory  workers  being  paid  a  fair  wage 
of  $4  per  hour  will  not  long  be  satisfied 
when  new  Jobs  paying  much  more  are 
created  as  a  result  of  revenue  sharing. 
The  manufacturing  workers  will  demand 
parity.  Our  manufacturing  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  spiral,  our  factories  will  lose 
their  ability  to  compete  in  foreign  msir- 
kets  and  at  home;  the  plants  wUl  close  or 
be  moved  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  which  dis- 
turbs me  greatly  is  the  fact  that  what 
the  Senate  has  done  is  to  tell  localities 
that  they  cannot  try  to  get  the  most  foi 
their  money;  that  they  must  purchase  at 
an  inflated  price. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  the  inflated  wages  required 
under  Davis-Bacon  raise  the  cost  of  con- 
struction generally  at  least  10  to  15  per- 
cent and  even  more  than  50  percent  in 
many  cases. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  became 
great  because  our  free  enterprise  system 
fostered  efllciency  and  rewarded  men  and 
women  for  doing  hard  work  well.  For 
the  past  several  decades  there  has  been  a 
steady  erosion  of  this  system.  As  one  who 
has  great  faith  in  my  country.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  reverse  this  trend. 
Legislation  such  as  we  have  before  us. 
however,  is  just  another  step  away  from 
the  idea  of  a  "fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair 
day's  work."  It  is  another  move  toward 
featherbedding,  toward  the  idea  of 
"something  for  nothing." 

Mr.  Presidttit,  we  are  told  frequently 
these  days  that  nothing  is  stronger  than 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  Recently 
we  have  had  a  number  of  pieces  of  legis- 
lation put  before  us  to  implement  "ideas 
whose  time  has  come."  To  my  regret, 
these  ideas  have  been  badly  mangled  be- 
fore we  can  get  them  out  of  Congress, 
We  have  just  mangled  another  one. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
fiscal  problems  facing  our  cities  are  a 
well  known  fact  and  are  particularly 
notable  during  the  debates  on  various 
aspects  of  the  revenue-sharing  WU  now 
before  this  body.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  spending  above  $150  billion 
annually  with  expenditures  increasing 
approximately  $15  billion  each  year.  The 
proposals  before  us  have  ranged  between 
$5  billion  and  $6.3  billion  aimually  hi 
grants  to  States  and  localities,  but  this 
is  at  least  $8.7  billion  less  than  the  yearly 
increase  of  these  State  and  local  entitles. 
F\uthermore.  as  a  report  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in- 


dicates, "the  past  and  present  State-local 
fiscal  crises  have  been  occurrtnc  despite 
rapidly  increasing  Federal  aid.  Fedsral 
grants-in-aid  have  risen  frwn  $11  bil- 
lion in  1985  to  the  current  $30  bDBoo." 
In  other  words,  revenue  sharing  will  not 
begin  to  meet  the  problems  it  is  created 
to  solve. 

There  is  every  indication  in  the  ex- 
perience of  other  countries  that  the  pro- 
gram envisioned  in  the  peacUng  legisla- 
tion will  not  work.  Testlmoor  s^ven  Jane 
8.  1971.  before  the  Hoaae  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  t^  Barley  H.  HhiTlchB. 
associate  professor  of  economics  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  supports  this  con- 
clusion. I  ask  unanimous  c<Huent  that 
Mr.  Hinrichs'  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcoao,  as  follows: 

RKVSNVE  BHASINe  AND  ITS  ALTKaMATTrxs: 
LiKSBOMS    or    BXPBUXNCa 

(By  Barley  H.  Hlnrlohs) 
LMTaooncnoN  akd  AjMraacr 
When  Chairman  Mills  predicted  that  reve- 
nue Sharing  would  tend  to  ( 1 )  weaken  state 
and  local  governments;  (2)  divorce  spend- 
ing from  a  government's  ability  to  raise 
taxes;  and  (3)  encourage  state  and  local 
governments  to  expend  energies  on  Increas- 
ing their  revenue  shares  rather  than  under- 
take the  difficult  task  of  reforming  their  own 
tax  sources,  he  was  predicting  the  past  as 
well  as  the  future.  The  lessons  of  experience 
in  other  countries  are  on  his  side. 

This  brief  summary  will  highlight  the  les- 
sons of  experience  from  other  countries  and 
then  suggest  more  efficient  alternatives  than 
revenue  sharing  lor  the  needs  of  our  society. 
These  lessons  are  taken  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  compendium.  Revenue 
Sharing  and  Its  Attemattoes :  What  Future 
for  Fiscal  FeiereUism?  and  its  subsequent 
hearings  published  in  1W7  under  the  Fiscal 
Policy  Subcommltee  leadership  of  Congress- 
woman  Martha  W.  Orlffithfl.  Later  evidence 
based  on  my  recent  missions  to  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Nigeria  are  also  included.  Pre- 
viou3  Federal  Studiet:  The  Orovet,  Gulick, 
Newcomer  Committee  in  1943. 

A  special  conuntttee  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1941.  partly 
funded  by  the  Congress,  studied  federal,  state 
and  local  government  fiscal  relations.  One  of 
its  key  members  was  Professor  Harold  Orovee, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  teacher  and  mentor 
of  both  Walter  Heller  and  Joseph  Pechman. 
The  report  concluded  that  "Shfilng  involves 
more  centralization  than  any  other  coordina- 
tion device  ...  It  involves  centralization 
both  as  to  the  levy  of  taxes  and  as  to  their 
admiiilstration,  leaving  local  discretion  only 
as  to  expenditure. '  In  summarizing  the  Ar- 
gentine experience  In  1934  (and  thereafter) 
and  in  Oermany  in  1919.  it  found  the  systems 
did  not  readUy  adjust  to  state  needs  nor  did 
they  foster  responsibility. 

Auatralia  and  Canada 
Here  revenue  sharing  developed  primarily 
under  wartime  pressures  when  the  federal 
governments  usurped  income  tax  powers  of 
the  states  and  provinces.  These  cases  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  U£.  experience  wherein 
federal  income  tax  rates  have  been  reduced 
(in  19C4  and  1969)  and  a  wider  and  heavier 
use  of  Income  taxation  has  been  made  by  the 
states.  Indeed  recent  Canadian  experience 
shows  a  greater  tendency  toward  conditional 
grants. 

Arffentina 

The  lessons  here  are  twofold :  ( 1 )  state 
and  local  efforts  have  been  concentrated  at 
lobbying  for  greater  shares  of  federaUy-col- 
lected  revenues:  this  share  has  now  risen 
from  one-fouiTth  to  one-half  forcing  severe 
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c»nstnanu  on  the  central  Treasury;  and  (2) 
st»t«  and  local  revenue  vOorta — and  the  Im- 
portance ol  such  governments — have  atro- 
phied over  the  years:  local  taxes  haven't  been 
reformed   or   appreciably    Increased,   greater 
reliance  Is  now  on  federal  dispensations. 
Ntgeria 
Th«    Interesting    conclusion    to    abstract 
from  the  Nigerian  experience  Is  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  enetKy— both  political  and 
administrative — utilised   In   debating,   revis- 
ing BUid  reetructxirlng   the  revenue   sharing 
system.    The    federal    legUUtlve    machinery 
there,  as  vrell  as  here,  might  have  more  im- 
portant tasks  to  perform.  If  revenue  shar- 
ing  were   adopted   by   the  V£.  Congrees,   It 
could  easily  be  foreseen  that  an  annual  ap- 
propriations battle  would  ensue  over  revenue 
shares  with  mayors  and  governors  spending 
Inordinate  amounts  of  time  and  energy  In 
Washington    rather    than     In     their    local 
hablUta. 

Oerman^ 
The    German    experience    highlights    the 
problem  of  a  growing  loss  of  power  by  the 
central  government  to  stablllae  the  economy 
(prices  and  employment)   when  large  shares 
of  Its  tax  collections  are  automatically  ear- 
marked to  subordinate  Jurisdictions. 
Brostt 
The  recent  (1964-70)  experience  in  BrazU 
In  reetructurlng  Its  revenue  sharing  system 
offers   numerous   lessons.    Previous   revenue 
shares  were  often  unpaid  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment or  "temporarily  frozen."  When  the 
system  granted  equal  shares  to  each  Tnunic- 
ipio  (county),  the  result  was  a  doubling  of 
the  number  of  counties.  (The  State  of  Wis- 
consin had  a  related  experience  In  the  pro- 
liferation of  subordinate  goverrunent  units.) 
Later  the  federal  government  reduced  rev- 
enue shares  by  40  percent.  Then  It  began  to 
enact  a  growing  number  of  conditions  as  to 
how  the  localities  should  spend  the  funds. 
In   the   meantime   the   localities  either   lost 
Interest    In    reforming    their    own    revenue 
sources    (which    declined    sharply)    or    lost 
such   revenue   sources   by    a   constitutional 
shift  to  the   federal  or  state  governments. 
The   growing    "conditioning"   of   the   earlier 
unrestricted  grants  was  related  to  the  In- 
ability to  spend  the  funds  according  to  na- 
tloiml  priorities  (many  local  units  used  the 
"free  money"  for  conspicuous  street  lighting 
or  sports  stadiums  when  half  of  the  citizens 
could  neither  read  nor  write ) . 


oonavamoH 

The  historical  lessons  of  revenue  sharing 
seem  to  point  toward  the  following  tenden- 
cies :     ( 1 )    local   governments   tend    to   lose 
power  within  the   federal  system:    (2)    local 
revenue   sources   tend   to  atrophy:    new  tax 
reforms   are   not  enacted:    In   the   U.S.  sys- 
tem  one    would   expect    less   effort   toward, 
say.   adopting   Income  taxes   In  those   states 
not  now  having  any  such  taxes;    (3)    an  ex- 
traordinary   amoxmt   of    political    energ>'    is 
expended  by  local  governments  lobbying  for 
t;reater  revenue  sheu'es;   in  the  U.S.  context 
this  might  mean  more  time  spent   by  the 
Ways   and  Means  Committee  on   adjusting 
revenue   shares   than   on   other    ("more   Im- 
portant")   Issues:    national   health  care,  re- 
structuring social  security  taxation  ( the  most 
regressive    tax    In   the   federal   system ) .   and 
taxation   at   death    (especially   the   taxation 
of  capital  grains  at  death — which  has  been 
postponed  since  1963);    (4)    stabilization  of 
the  economy  becomes  more  difficult  for  the 
federal   government    as   a   growing  share   of 
Its  revenues  are  automatically  siphoned  off 
to  subordinate  Jurisdictions. 

It  Is  often  stated  that  revenue  sharing  Is 
merely  a  supplement  to  other  federal  pro- 
grams No  economist  could  agree  with  this: 
every  federal  allocation  has  Its  "opportimity 
cost"  or  program  foregone.  The  other  p>o6Sl- 
ble  use  of  federal  funds  would  seem  to  have 
a  much  higher  priority  than  unrestricted 
funds  to  states  and  localities.  Any  "unre- 


stricted dollar"  would  be  less  efficient  than 
"directed  dollars"  at  "people  problems ':  em- 
ployment, housing,  Income  mamtenance  or 
eduction.  National  prlorltiea  suggest  that 
"people  problems"  take  precedence  over  the 
"bookkeeping  problems"  of  local  govern- 
ments. True  revenue  sharing  means  sharing 
money  with  i>eople.  not  governments.  And 
because  today  "revenue  sharing"  really  means 
•loan  sharing"  (given  that  the  funds  would 
be  borrowed  as  part  of  the  deficit)  it  would 
be  better  for  the  states  and  localities  to  pool 
their  borrowing  themselves. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps most  important,  however,  is  the 
general  philosophy  behind  revenue  shar- 
ing. The  bin  now  before  u»  is,  in  reality, 
a  way  to  spend  the  taxpayer's  dollar 
without  allowing  ium  control  over  its  al- 
location. The  revenue-sharing  blU  cir- 
cumvents the  citizens  of  this  coimtry, 
particularly  the  taxpayers.  The  basic 
thrust  of  this  kind  of  legi«laUon  under- 
mines the  representative  nature  of  our 
Republic  and  erodes  the  quality  of  our 
Qovemment.  If  grants  are  made  to  State 
and  local  governments  they  should  in- 
clude the  requirement  that  explicit  pro- 
gramatlc  standards  be  met,  with  an  eye 
toward  redirecting  State  and  local  spend- 
mg.  Virtually  every  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal presented  to  the  Senate  has  failed 
to  meet  this  criterion. 

What  should  be  done?  Of  primary  im- 
portance at  the  Federal  level  is  to  cut 
back  uimecessary  and  wasteful  sp«iding. 
We  must  focus  our  spending  priorities  in 
areas  which  will  yield  greater  return.  An 
example  is  militan.-  spending,  which  can 
be  cut  back  without  jeopardizing  our  na- 
tional security.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*  suggests,  fur- 
thermore, that  a  dollar  spent  on  educa- 
tion generates  twice  as  many  jobs  as  a 
dollar  spent  for  military  purposes. 

A  significant  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  be  the  absorption  of  all  State  wel- 
fare oosts  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  would  help  the  States  reduce  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  their  budgets  and  free 
them  to  spend  these  revenues  in  other 
badly  needed  areas.  While  the  source  of 
welfare  revenues  would  generate  from  the 
Federal  Government,  the  administration 
and  control  of  the  program  must  remain 
at  the  local  level.  My  State  of  Oregon,  for 
example,  would  benefit  more  by  this  ap- 
proach than  by  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal under  consideration— $76  million 
through  welfare  reorganization  in  con- 
trast to  $70  million  through  revenue 
sharing. 

Most  urgently  needed,  however,  is  a 
major  change  in  the  trends  of  govern- 
ment over  the  past  3  decades.  These 
trends  must  be  reversed.  Testimony  I 
submitted  to  the  Republican  Platform 
Committee  in  Miami  in  August  of  this 
year  discusses  this  matter  in  detail. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ON    NHCHBORHOOD    OOVHINMENT 


(By  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield) 
It  Is  clear  today  that  the  great  experiment 
of  our  cities  Is  a  failure.  We  must  return  to 
a  scale  of  government  which  is  compre- 
hensible to  our  citizens.  By  developing  a 
neighborhood  government— not  by  flat  but 
by   an   organic   evolution   from   community 


organization — we  can  develop  a  sense  of  com- 
munity through  the  state  and  a  sense  of 
individualism  and  neighborhood  through  the 
nation.  To  date,  the  centralization  of  govern- 
ment  has  destroyed  community  self-man- 
agement and  citizen  participation.  We  must 
reverse  this  trend  auA  develop  our  cities 
along  the  lines  of  neighborhood  government 
and    inter-nelghborhood    cooperation. 

There  Is  a  renaissance  in  our  democracy 
today,  and  the  Republican  Party  has  a  dis- 
tinct opportunity  to  play  a  major  role  In  it. 
Over  the  past  decade,  communities  of  neigh- 
borhood size  have  been  Incorporating,  tak- 
ing over  various  governmental  services,  and 
providing  for  many  of  their  own  needs.  This 
reformation  of  local  control  can  be  encoun- 
tered from  coast  to  coast.  In  poor  neighbor- 
hoods, in  middle  class  neighborhoods,  among 
blacks,  Chlcanos,  whites.  Latins,  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  Protestants.  It  has  cut  across  eco- 
nomic, racial,  religious,  and  political  lines, 
and  is  potentially  the  most  dynamic  force 
within  our  society  today.  I  would  specifically 
make  five  proposals  which  the  Republican 
Party  should  Include  in  Its  platform: 

1.  Development  of  state  and  federal  leg- 
islation, allowing  for  the  creation  of  neigh- 
borhood governments. 

2.  Ellmlnatlcn  of  the  legal,  political,  and 
economic  obstacles  to  development  of  neigh- 
borhood self-governing  capacity. 

3.  Nationwide  boundary  determination  of 
neighborhoods. 

4.  Development  of  methods  promoting  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  of  neighborhoods. 

5.  Determination  of  standards  and  data 
regarding    neighborhood    development. 

The  first  proposal  is  that  legislation  should 
be  developed  to  allow  for  the  creation  of 
neighborhood  governments.  Within  this  con- 
text, incentives  should  be  made  to  state  and 
local  governments  to  facilitate  this  effort. 
Model  legislation  could  be  created.  Includ- 
ing financing  arrangements  In  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  neighborhood,  state,  and  fed- 
eral governments.  The  general  thrust  of  all 
of  these  proposals  should  be  to  develop  work- 
ing models  from  which  we  can  learn  how  to 
better  devolve  power  to  the  people  in  as 
orderly  a  fashion  as  possible. 

My  second  proposal  is  to  encourage  govern- 
ment at  every  Iftvel— city,  coanty,  state,  and 
federal — to  eliminate  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic obstacles  to  neighborhood  self-govern- 
ing capacity.  The  legal  obstacles,  let  alone  the 
political  and  economic  obstacles  to  neighbor- 
hood evolution  and  incorporation,   are  nu- 
merous. Without  the  strong  support  of  every 
level  of  government,  this  movement  will  be 
forestalled  and  distorted. 
The  political  obstacles  are  considerable. 
At    the    time    of   the    Republican    Party's 
founding,  like  today,  the  nation  was  In  great 
turmoil.  It  was  a  painful  period  of  introspec- 
tion  and   groping   for    answera.   Prom   this 
turbTilauce,  our  Party  was  formed — too  late, 
unfortvmately,  to  stem  the  tide  of  our  most 
devastating    war.    These    Republicans,    men 
such  as  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Senator  Salmon  Chase  of  Ohio,  Sen- 
ator William  Seward  of  New  York,  and  Sena- 
tor Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio,  were  among  the 
leaders  of  the  new  political  party.  While  their 
reforms  focused  primarily  on  the  Issue  of 
slavery,  they  were  couched  In  a  common  be- 
lief of  every  Individvial's  right  to  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

Yet,  they,  as  well  as  our  nation's  first  Re- 
publican President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  real- 
ized that  the  Individual  can  only  develop  his 
full  potential  as  a  human  being  through 
community.  This  concept  d*tes  back  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  ancients  realized 
that  without  a  sense  of  community  and  real 
citizen  participation  In  the  public  life  of 
community,  the  Individual  and  the  family 
structure  deteriorates. 

Reflecting  on  the  state  of  our  society  today, 
the  place  of  the  Individual,  and  the  strength 
of  family  unity,  we  find  that  we  do  not  have 
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muBh  if  any,  real  community  life.  Indl- 
SSlsm  is  distorted  for  It  la  not  grounded 
^community,  but  In  money  and  prtvate  ad- 
«^r  This  has  become  the  poUtloel  per- 
l^^a^,%  and  exprewdon  of  UxUy's  instltu- 
S«^  including  both  parties.  Our  Pwrty  muat 
S^rxSaTTurn  away  from  artmcial  and 
tnaaalve  instltuUons  and  move  toward  the 
^^e  The  Oovernment  must  stop  looking 
STtt*  nation  as  a  reflection  of  itself,  and  the 
Corporation  must  stop  looking  at  the  eoon- 
omv  as  a  projection  of  the  corporation's  self 
i^e  These  various  perspectives  repreeent 
^oart  of  the  picture,  a  picture  which  we 
^t  consider  in  ito  entirety  if  our  institu- 
tions are  to  be  relevant  to  human  needs. 

It  Is  on  this  point — our  original  commit- 
ment to  indlviduftl  Uberty  through  com- 
munity—that we  Republicans  differ  moet 
from  the  Democrats.  Yet,  our  rhetoric  and 
our  programs  are  sorely  in  need  of  reshaping 
m  Older  that  they  might  express  thla  differ- 
ence clearly.  The  state  of  our  poUUcal  sys- 
tem reflects  this.  Voter  regUtraUon,  particu- 
larly since  the  addition  of  young  votera  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one, 
Dttots  up  the  fact  that  both  parties,  but 
narticularly  ours,  are  viewed  as  having  little 
llanythlng  to  offer  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  people  in  our  country.  If  for  no  other 
rwflwi  than  basic  survival,  we  have  to  con- 
front these  facts  while  remembering  that 
President  Nixon  won  only  43%  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  In  1968  and  won  the  ten  largest 
states  by  the  slimmest  margin. 

The  need  for  community  is  Instinctual. 
Thwarting  this  instinct  leads  to  the  patho- 
logical quaUtlee  encountered  today,  particu- 
larly the  sense  of  rootlessness.  Unless  indi- 
viduals are  able  to  relate  together  and  act 
publicly  for  the  weU  being  of  the  axnmu- 
nlty,  the  individual  himself  wlU  be  lost. 
Therefore,  It  is  a  fundamental  need  to  re- 
turn to  citizen  participation  and  awnmunlty 
self-management. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  neighborhood 
government  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history.  It  was  also  the  basic  form 
of  political-organization  throughout  our  na- 
tion's history— during  our  formative  yeare 
and  through  the  19th  Century.  Over  the  past 
decade,  this  form  of  organization  has  been, 
once  again,  gathering  momentum  across  the 
land.  Today,  neighborhoods  are  incorporat- 
ing. They  are  taking  over  various  services  and 
providing  for  their  own  needs.  Yet.  their  in- 
formation within  the  present  legal,  political, 
and  economic  constraints  Is  contlnvially 
threatened  and  their  development  and  per- 
petuation su-e  thwarted.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
vltaUty  of  organized  neighborhoods  that  they 
continue  to  persevere  within  the  present  en- 
vironment. 

The  historical  precedent  for  neighborhood 
(jontrol  in  the  United  States  la  the  local 
township  and  its  town  meeting.  Today, 
neighborhood  corp<M»tlon8  and  their  assem- 
blies of  residents  are  springing  up  through- 
out the  country.  California,  Ohio,  New  Yc«-k, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
and  Kansas  are  a  few  states  in  which  this 
phenomenon  has  been  occurring  over  the 
past  decade. 

The  finances  of  this  new  level  of  govern- 
ment present  a  major  problem.  Here,  co- 
ordination on  the  federal,  state  and  city 
levels  Is  Imperative.  Neighborhood  govern- 
ments which  are  predominantly  middle  or 
upper  Income  will  have  no  financial  prob- 
lem. The  major  financial  problems  occur  In 
the  lower  Income  neighborhoods.  However, 
various  recent  studies  have  Indicated  that 
even  In  these  poverty  areas,  there  Is  more  of 
a  fiscal  base  than  has  been  assumed.  For 
instance,  one  study  made  in  1960  of  the 
Shaw-Cardozo  neighborhood  of  Washington. 
D.C.  concludes  that  more  raoney  was  col- 
lected in  taxes  than  was  retxurned  to  that 
neighborhood  In  visible  public  services  and 
welfare.  Perhaps  this  is  not  typical  for  other 
poverty  areas  In  our  country.  Not  enough 
research  has  as  yet  been  conducted  to  come 


to  any  definite  conclusion  on  this  subject. 
Seen  from  the  political  perspective,  it  could 
be  said  that  neighborhood  governments 
might  assume  control  of  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams as  their  abUlty  to  do  so  develope. 
Neighborhood  government  might  move,  per- 
haps, from  chUd  care  to  health  care,  to  wel- 
fare, education,  sanitation,  polkje.  etc.  Seen 
from  the  financial  perspective,  tax  incentives 
would  have  to  be  provided  to  enable  these 
neighborhood  governments  to  assume  as 
much  of  the  financial  burden  as  possible  for 
their  own  programs.  For  Instance,  tax 
credits  could  be  provided  for  all  residents 
to  their  neighborhood  government  In  such 
a  way  that  the  greater  the  income  level, 
the  smaller  the  tax  credits. 

InltlaUy,  it  may  well  be  necessary  for  the 
state  and  federal  governments  to  develop  a 
system  of  grants  to  some  neighborhoods 
which  would  focus  on  helping  them  to  In- 
crease their  economic  baee  in  order  to  make 
them  as  self-sustaining  and  Independent  as 
poeslble.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
grants  would  be  designed  to  help  othere  to 
help  themselves,  rather  than  to  perpetuate 
socially  and  economlcaUy  unproductive  de- 
pendence. Such  grants  could  attract  busi- 
ness, which  would  have  obviously  construc- 
tive spinoffs,  and  would  be  made  for  spe- 
cific purposes. 

My  third  suggestion  Is  that  a  nationwide 
study  should  be  undertaken  to  define  the 
boundaries  of   neighborhoods   In   otir  cities. 
These  boundaries  should  be  drawn  on  non- 
political  bases.  They  could  be  based  along 
historical   municipal  boundary  lines  before 
annexation,  postal  areas,  and  other  "natural  " 
boundaries.  The  first  and  last  survey  of  this 
kind   was   taken  in  the  late   l»th   Century 
and    was    for   the    purpose   of   determining 
townships — the   local   units   of   government. 
The  new  survey  about  which  I  am  speaking 
Is    for    regeneration    and    reconstruction    of 
communities.  In  a  manner  of  speaking.  I  am 
advocating  a  humanlzation  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  On  the  basis  of  this  survey, 
they   could,   and   should,  adapt   their   data- 
gathering     mechanisms,     projections,     and 
analyses  to  neighborhood  communities  and 
their   characteristics.   The   states   and    their 
iielghborhood  communities  can  assist  in  this 
survey   with   the  help  of  federal   financing, 
thereby  exemplifying  a  new  type  of  coopera- 
tion of  nation,  state,  and  human  community. 
Fourth,  I  would  suggest  that  the  various 
methods  of  neighborhood  financing  be  re- 
searched with  an  eye  toward  buUdlng  an  eco- 
nomic base  where  it  does  not  already  exist 
to  better  enable  conmiunitlee  to  provide  for 
themselves.  Moet  neighborhoods  already  have 
the  economic  base  to  service  their  own  needs, 
and  this  Includes  many  poverty  areas.  How- 
ever, some  do  not  have  the  resources.  A  study 
of  the  numerous  modes  of  neighborhood  fi- 
nancing and  economic  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  each  should  be  undertaken  to  gain 
a   better   understanding   of   this   moet   vital 
matter. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  this  is  an 
approach  for  rich  and  poor,  inner  city  and 
suburban,  urban  and  rural  communltlee.  It 
Is  not  a  new  war  on  poverty  or  grandloee 
scheme  to  be  Implemented  through  some 
massive  federal  and/or  state  bureaucracy.  The 
primary  responsibUity  rests  with  the  people — 
with  the  private  sector,  not  the  public. 

Fifth,  implicit  within  such  an  approach 
to  government  is  not  only  a  new  relationship 
between  representatives  and  those  represent- 
ed, but  a  new  citizen  participation  and  re- 
sponsibility In  the  public  mattere  of  fi- 
nance, economy,  education,  zoning,  police, 
welfare,  health  care,  courts,  child  care,  gar- 
bage collection,  and  many  others.  All  of  the 
major  domestic  Issues  of  our  time  would  re- 
late directly  to  these  neighbOThood  govern- 
ments and  would  be  settled  by  them  for 
themselves  vrtthln  a  purview  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  clvU  and  IndlTtdiuQ  rights 
assured  therein.  As  I  stated  earlier,  this  Is 
not  a  question  of  states'  rights,  but  of  In- 


dividual and  community  rights.  My  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  House  and  I,  as 
well  as  leglelatore  at  the  state  level,  have 
the  responsibUity  for  giving  legtalatlve  form 
to  the  rights  of  the  community,  where  ap- 
propriate. ^        ,  _^  , 

The  approprUte  guidelines  for  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  activities  should  be 
thoroughly  examined.  The  aim  of  neighbor- 
hood autonomy  and  inter-nelghborhood  co- 
operation is  the  goal,  but  the  methods  *nd 
programs  would  vary  from  community  to 
community  and  from  state  to  state,  cmarter- 
ing  neighborhood  corporations  should  be 
made  easy  as  poesiWe  wltWn  two  gntanl 
criteria.  First,  the  chartering  authortty 
should  be  presented  with  evidence  th»t  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  neighborhood's 
residents  approve  of  the  action.  Second,  the 
boundaries  should  be  determined  on  as  non- 
polltlcal  a  basis  as  possible. 

The  chartering  authority  would  rest,  as 
It  docs  now,  in  the  hands  of  the  states.  The 
two  qualifications  for  chartering  which  I 
mentioned  above  are  Intended  to  be  federal 
guidelines  which  determine  the  legitimacy 
of  these  neighborhood  entitles.  For  the  ptir- 
pose  of  defining  boundaries,  vsrlous  criteria, 
including  the  following,  could  be  utilized: 
Annexation  boundaries  of  former  munici- 
palities and  townshlpB  within  the  cities. 

Official  designations  by  municipal  govern- 
ment for  such  city  services  as  police  and  fire 
protection,  recreation  centere,  and  neighbor- 
hood city  halls 

Official  desigriationB  by  public  or  semi- 
public  inbtltutlons  such  as  local  Commu- 
nity Action  Programs,  Model  Cities  Programs. 
Publls  Housing  Authorities,  and  Employ- 
ment Service-funded  neighborhood  outreach 
programs. 

Sub-areas  de6lgr.ated  by  indigenous  volun- 
tary r.elghborhood  citizens  organizations  as 
tl.eir  service  areas. 

De  facto  designations  by  church  parish, 
by  neighborhood  schools,  and  by  private  set- 
tlement houses  and  community  centere. 

Sub-areas  of  the  cities  designated  by  in- 
digenous "folklore." 

Sub-areas  of  the  cities  contained  within 
natural  boundaries  such  as  hills  and  rivers. 
Sub-areas  erf  the  cities  contained  within 
artificial  boundaries  that  have  come  to  be 
accepted,  such  as  freeways,  railways,  or  other 
elements  of  urban  design. 

Sub-areas  containing  public  and  commer- 
cial clusters  of  amenities  that  have  recently 
been  or  are  currently  primary  amenities  to 
the  surrounding  residents. 

Sub-area  deBlgnations  consistently  recog- 
nized by  mass  media. 

In  the  final  analysis,  residents  do  define 
their  neighborhoods  through  the  Impact  ol 
some  or  most  of  the  above  criteria. 

Having  focused  on  the  national  implica- 
tions of  neighborhood  governments.  It  might 
be  asked  how  the  states  relate  to  this  matter. 
The  states  have  the  basic  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  the  establishment  of  local 
govermnent  and  local  citizen  participation. 
A  great  deal  of  extensive  research,  co-ordina- 
tion and  soul-searching  U  required  for  de- 
veloping state  policy  toward  neighborhood 
government.  For  instance,  state  enabling  leg- 
islation may  be  necessary  to  allow  countlee 
and  cities  to  "set  up"  the  smaller  subunlts. 
Critical  questions  must  be  answered  before- 
hand: How  wlU  neighborhood  governmenU 
be  constituted?  What  authorities  wiU  be  de- 
volved to  this  level?  VThat  standards  of  gov- 
ernmental performance  will  be  used?  What 
wUl  be  the  new  mechanisms  of  coordinating 
neighborhood  self-management  to  higher 
levels  of  government? 

A  eearohlng  inquiry  within  each  state  must 
take  place  as  to  the  role  of  the  state  in  de- 
veloping neighborhood  subunlts,  what  com- 
munity organizations  already  exist,  and  how 
may  these  be  utlUiwd  as  the  foundation  of 
neighborhood  governments.  *niis  Investiga- 
tion would  most  likely  require  meetings  and 
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AgraemAQta  between  v«rlou«  group*  and  In- 
dlvlduftU:  oommunlty  organlaatlon*  and 
st*ta  pOTWnnel;  state  execuUve,  logUUtlve 
and  JudlcUl  omclal«  and  personnel ;  leglala- 
lors  and  their  ooaeUtviente;  and  tbe  com- 
munlcatlonB  media.  The  arew  covered  by 
these  dlsouMlone  wowld  Include:  the  legal 
development  of  neighborhood  governments, 
devolution  ol  legal  authority  to  theae  com- 
munlty-oontroUed  inaUtutlons,  standard*  ol 
reopooslble  government  performance,  and 
neighborhood  co-ordlnaUon  to  higher  levela 
of  government  In  a  new  system  of  state  and 
federal  unity. 
We  can  foresee  a  number  of  things: 
3t«te  League*  of  Neighborhood  Oovern- 
menta; 

Proposed  state  legislation  Instituting  com- 
munity or  neighborhood  subunlts; 

Development  of  a  nonpoUtlcal,  nonpartisan 
Community    Oovernment    Training    Center; 
University  and  college  course  offering*  In 
the   neighborhood   and   community   govern- 
ment area*; 

St*te-wlde    neighborhood    atlas    develop- 
ment; 

Legal  and  economic  studies  of  locjd  self- 
management; 

Pilot    project*    on    Neighborhood    Welfare 
Reform  Corporations: 

Community-controlled  health  care; 
Pilot  projects  on   different  types   ol   local 
mechanism*  which  can  relate  to  state  gov- 
ernment. 

The  political  ImpUcatlona  of  neighborhood 
|C  government  for  the  nation  and  lor  the  Re- 

publican   Party   are   profound.   The   Demo- 
crats have  succeaslully  tapped  the  alienated 
K  voter  In  the  primaries,  but  there  are  slgnll- 

icant  differeuces  In  strategy  as  to  how  to  best 
approach  the  alienated  American.  The  word 
•domestic"     lor     the     Democratic     nominee 
1 1  seems  to  mean  "national."  For  Republicans, 

<  It  should  really  mean  "local."  This  Is  what 

the    Republican    Party    should    be    talking 

*  about.  Neighborhood  or  community  govem- 
f                ment  Is  a  natural  phenomenon  lor  the  GOP. 

Crucial  to  this  campaign  la  the  lact  that 

*  people  simply  do  not  trust  politicians.  The 

*  only  way  in  which  this  trust  can  be  en- 
i  gendered,  once  again.  Is  for  the  Party  to 
»  trust  the  people.  We  should  support  the  peo- 
;  pie's    Interest    In    the    self-management    ol 

*  their  community  affairs.  It  Is  time  lor  de- 
mocracy to  go  to  work  again.  Theee  are 
things  Republicans  should  be  saying. 

By  having  served  on  the  Platlorm  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  three  conventions,  my 
observation  has  been  that  virtually  every 
platform  which  we  Republloans  have  pre- 
sented has  suggested  a  return  of  power  to 
the  people  and  a  debureaucratlzlng  of  gov- 
ernment— both  federal  and  state.  I  believe 
that  we  should  do  what  we  have  always 
promised  to  do  and  Implement  a  program 
to  accomplish  theee  ends.  What  is  needed  Is 
a  foundation,  not  of  marble  buildings  In 
Washington,  D.C..  but  of  home*  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  These 
building  blocks  would  be  cemented  with  a 
revltalleed  sense  of  cooperation  between 
neighborhood  governments,  between  regions, 
between  states,  and  ultimately  between 
nations. 

The  modem  history  of  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  against  great  plans  and  blue- 
prints. New  Deals,  and  the  like.  The  Demo- 
crats urge  people  to  come  home  to  a  new 
nationalism;  we  Republicans  should  urge 
them  to  oome  home  to  their  neighborhoods 
and  community  affairs.  We  have  heard  presi- 
dent after  president  speak  of  the  greatness 
of  our  nation.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  Re- 
publican Party  speak  of  the  greatness  of  the 
people  and  their  human  communities.  We 
should  continue  to  be  the  Party  that  speaks 
to  the  people.  This  Is  the  thread  that  runs 
through  the  most  dlTerse  areas  of  the  Party. 
Modem  society  and  big  government  treat 
people  like  number*.  Neighborhoods  are  the 
•nly  place  where  you  can  have  a  naxas. 


Dtirlng  the  Convention,  demonstrations  are 
anticipated  by  various  groups.  One  of  their 
most  often-mouthed  slogans  Is  "power  to  the 
people."  We  should  challenge  them  with  this 
program;  challenge  them  with  action,  not 
with  rhetoric.  If  we  do  not  face  this  chal- 
lenge now  and  live  up  to  our  promises  of  the 
past,  when  will  we? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days  of 
the   new   Democratic   coalition:    the   college 
students,    academicians,    suburban    liberals, 
pacifist   church   groups,   black   power    advo- 
cates,     women     Uberatlonlsts— the      young, 
minority  groups,  and  the  poor.  Yet.  what  we 
Republicans  need  to  realize  Is  that  we  have 
an  opportimlty  to  put  together  an  equally 
healthy,  new  partnership;   the  middle  class, 
skilled    workers,    business    and    professional 
people,  housewives,  farmers,  working  youth. 
the  new  South,  blue  collar  workers,  and  the 
alienated  voter.  And,  the  alienated  voter  Is 
the  key.  I  firmly  believe  that  neighborhood 
government  can  not  only  coalesce  this  new 
partnership   for   the   RepubUcan   Party,   but 
make  significant  Inroads  into  the  Democratic 
coalition,    particularly    among    the    workers, 
the  minorities,  and  the  students.  The  poten- 
tial Is  there,  and  I  strongly  urge  us  to  act  in 
otu'   own   Interests.   In   the   Interests   ol   the 
nation,  and  In  the  Interests  of  those  we  are 
supposed    to    be    representing    by    returning 
government  to  the  neighborhood  and  to  the 
people — this   is  otir  Party's  dream  and  the 
American  dream. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  oppose  the  adoption  of  H.R.  14370,  the 
general  revenue  sharing  bill.  It  would  not 
do  the  job  it  is  intended  to  do  and  the 
results  could  be  most  detrimental  to  the 
federal  system. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  our  States  and 
local  governments  are  In  distress,  but 
in  varying  degree. 

It  is  also  quite  evident  that  the  ex- 
penditures at  all  levels  of  government  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  from 
about  21  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  in  1950  to  about  34  percent  of  the 
GNP  in  1972. 

Thus  the  demands  of  government  at 
all  levels  are  growing  faster  thfin  the 
national  economy.  If  this  trend  continues 
and  government  spending  cannot  be 
reduced  or  restrained  in  relation  to 
growth  then  two  courses  are  available  to 
us.  They  are:  First,  Increase  taxes  to  a 
greater  share  of  the  gross  national 
product,  or  second,  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  by  borrowing  to  meet  our 
so-called  needs. 

Neither  of  these  alternatives  is  accept- 
able imtil  we  overhaul  our  present  system 
of  grants-in-aid.  With  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment doling  out  about  $40  billion  per 
year  in  these  programs  at  a  Federal  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  another  $8  to  $10 
billion  plus  the  State  matching  contribu- 
tion of  about  $30  billion  with  perhaps  a 
further  State  administrative  cost  of  $5 
to  $6  billion,  we  begin  to  see  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  we  read 
the  testimony  of  Governors  and  mayors 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  being  coerced 
into  many  low  priority  programs  by  the 
lure  of  "free"  money. 

If  the  lure  of  "free"  money  is  so  en- 
ticing on  a  matching  program,  what 
might  we  expect  when  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  "free"  money  with  no  strings 
attached? 

No  matter  what  kind  of  protective  lan- 
guage is  written  into  the  bill  to  prevent 
the  use  of  general  revenue  sharing  funds 


as  the  seed  money  for  matching  categori- 
cal grants-in-aid,  I  contend  it  cannot  be 
done.  Money,  like  water,  loses  its  idiea- 
tity  when  comingled  with  other  money. 
Before  we  discuss  what  i«  wrong  with 
general  revenue  sharing  let  us  remember 
two  points : 

First.  Except  for  collection  of  duties  on 
imports — a  small  percentage  of  the 
total — the  Federal  Grovemment  has  no 
source  of  revenue  except  to  collect  it 
from  the  citizens  find  businesses  in  all 
of  the  States. 

Second.  There  is  no  prohibition 
against  the  States  taxing  the  same 
sources,  except  for  duties. 

I  object  to  general  revenue  sharing  be- 
cause there  is  no  money  to  share. 

The  Federal  funds  deficit  for  1971  was 
$30  billion;  for  1972,  $29  billion,  and  the 
administration  estimates  that  the  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  at  least 
$38  billion. 

This  means  that  in  three  fiscal  years 
the  Federal  funds  deficit  will  near  or  ex- 
ceed $100  billion. 

This  means  that  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  total  national  debt  will  have  been 
incurred  during  this  3-year  period. 

General  revenue  sharing  promotes  un- 
sound government  because  it  separates 
the  responsibility  for  raising  revenue 
from  that  of  spending,  thus  encouraging 
reckless  spending  and  discouraging 
thrift.  Some  restraint  may  be  expected 
when  a  governmental  unit  has  to  raise  in 
taxes  at  least  a  part  of  the  money  that 
it  spends.  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

During  the  past  25  years  categorical 
grants-in-aid  have  increased  from  $1 
billion  to  nearly  $40  billion  per  year. 
Many  witnesses  testified  to  the  inad- 
equacies of  this  approach. 

Over  the  past  25  years  the  recognition 
of  a  problem  in  American  society  has 
mandated  a  Federal  solution.  Program 
atop  program-  has  been  added  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  hope  that  if  we  throw 
enough  Federal  dollars  and  Federal 
bureaucracy  at  the  problem,  it  will  go 
away. 

But  this  generation  of  new  programs 
has  not  contributed  as  hoped  to  the 
solution  of  our  basic  problems.  Indeed  It 
may  have  exacerbated  them  and  wors- 
ened our  ability  to  solve  local  problems 
effectively. 

When  the  Federal  Government  puts 
those  categorical  programs  out  there 
with  very  attractive  matching  provisions 
it  virtually  coerces  the  States  and  cities 
to  spend  money  in  accordance  with  fed- 
erally .set  priorities. 

I  think  in  many  respects  this  drain  on 
States  and  localities  has  been  one  of  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  fiscal  diflBcul- 
ties  in  which  they  have  found  them- 
selves. They  have  been  forced  into  this 
in  order  to,  in  effect,  conform  to  the  pat- 
tern the  Federal  Goverimient  has  im- 
posed. 

We  have  put  in  place  over  500  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  which  forms  a 
crazyquilt  of  partial  solutions  to  partic- 
ular local  problems  in  the  Nation.  This 
plethora  of  narrow  programs  has  created 
an  enormous  bureaucracy  and  forced  our 
State  and  local  governments  to  compete 
with  one  another  in  theif  quest  for  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid. 
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This  maze  of  programs  has  signlfl- 
c-ntly  reduced  accountability  at  the 
SJtte  and  local  level  because  it  has  gen- 
erated literally  thousands  of  new  special 
norpoee  districts  that  have  been  set  up  to 
i!eeeive  and  spend  these  funds,  but  which 
QulT  infrequently  answer  to  the  voters. 

Itt  1957  there  were  14,000  special  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  SUtee,  in  1972  there 
are  approxlniately  22,000. 

In  contrast  the  number  of  counties, 
cities  and  towns  has  remained  rather 
stable  over  this  period  while  the  number 
of  school  districts  has  actually  decreased. 
TUs  bewildering  array  of  different 
Unds  of  local  units  has  confused,  frus- 
trated, and  angered  the  public.  It  has 
created  in  Washington  a  vast  number 
of  uncoordinated  and  sometimes  dupli- 
cate efforts  to  solve  the  same  or  similar 
problems.  It  is  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ermnent  that  suffers. 

No  attempt  is  made  In  this  legislation 
to  correct  the  evils  of  the  present  grant- 
in-aid  system.  General  revenue  sharing 
Is  superimposed  on  all  other  programs. 

States  and  local  governments  have  di- 
verse needs  not  met  by  a  single  formula 
of  distribution. 

Each  of  the  50  States  has  a  separate 
and  uniquely  different  system  of  taxa- 
tion and  pass- through  formula  for  distri- 
bution of  State  collected  funds  to  local 
governmental  units  of  government. 

Why  then  do  we  assume  that  one  single 
formula  for  distribution  will  work  best 
for  aU  50  States  and  the  39,000  govern- 
mental units  involved  In  this  legislation? 
To  those  who  complain  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  preempted  sources 
of  income  with  a  progressive  Income  tax ; 
to  those  who  are  genuinely  concerned 
with  making  more  money  available  to 
State  and  locsd  governments;  to  all  who 
truly  believe  in  passing  government  back 
to  the  people,  I  recommend  that  we  pro- 
ceed along  these  lines : 

Ptat.  Overhaul  the  present  grant-in- 
aids  system  by  eliminating  those  pro- 
grams of  lowest  priority  and  consolidat- 
ing others  into  block  grants  thus  pro- 
viding States  and  local  governments  with 
greater  flexibility  in  programing  these 
governmental  services  to  their  particular 
needs. 

Second.  Permit  the  States  to  use  the 
Federal  income  tax  as  a  vehicle  and  the 
Inteinal  Revenue  Service  as  the  collector 
to  collect  for  the  States,  upon  request  by 
each  State  legislatvure  such  percentage  of 
the  amount  of  Federal  income  tax  col- 
lected in  that  State  as  the  State  legisla- 
ture may  request.  This  could  be  done  by 
adding  one  line  to  each  tax  return  stat- 
ing, "Collected  for  the  State  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  legislature  a  (stipu- 
lated) percent  of  the  amount  collected 
for  Federal  use." 

Third.  Permit  the  regular  pass-through 
distribution  system  which  each  State  has 
developed  over  a  period  of  many  years 
of  trial  and  error  and  compromise — no 
single  distribution  formula  can  possibly 
meet  all  the  needs  of  all  the  States  as 
equitably  as  the  ones  presently  in  use. 
In  other  words,  no  distribution  formula 
should  be  dictated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
philosophical  and  political  arguments  on 
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con — are 


revenue     sharing — pro     and 
abundant. 

But  the  question  now  is  iu>t  philosophy 
or  politics.  It  is  moo^— the  hard  fact 
that  we  cannot  pay  for  revenue  sharing, 
and  therefore  we  caiuiot  afford  it. 

If  we  pass  this  bUl  today,  we  will  be 
instituting  debt  sharing,  not  revenue 
sharing. 

Whatever  its  value  to  beleaguered  city 
governments — whatever  its  merits  as  an 
instnunent  for  retiunlng  financial  power 
to  States  and  localities — ^the  benefits  of 
revenue  sharing  in  our  present  economic 
circumstance  will  be  a  costly  illusion  as 
far  as  the  average  American  wage  esuTier 
is  concerned. 

The  money  for  revenue  sharing  will 
not  be  mysteriously  generated  In  Wash- 
ington. One  way  or  the  other,  it  will  come 
out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket.  And  the 
present  reality  is  that  unless  the  Amer- 
ican pewle  want  higher  Federal  taxes, 
they  will  pay  a  higher  "inflation  tax"  as 
we  march  them  off  down  the  road  of  ir- 
responsible deficit  spending. 

In  the  past,  I  have  voted  on  several 
occasions  to  reduce  proposed  military 
spending  that  I  considered  excessive. 
Logic  and  conscience  demand  that  the 
same  standards  be  applied  to  domestic 
expenditures.  We  can  afford  no  sacred 
cows  when  it  comes  to  getting  value  for 
the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

If  we  could  reform  the  Federal  tax 
structure  so  that  the  rich  would  ante  up 
their  fair  share,  we  might  have  the 
money  for  revenue  sharing,  and  I  might 
feel  diflerenUy.  But  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  two  amendments  which 
would  have  linked  revenue  sharing  and 
tax  reform. 

If  there  were  a  peace  dividend — but 
there  is  not,  because  all  the  savings  for 
winding  down  the  war  in  Vietnam  have 
gone  into  winding  up  new  and  more 
costly  weapons  sy«t«ns. 

If  we  were  not  in  the  grip  of  continu- 
ing inflation — if  we  could  risk  a  greater 
stimulus  to  economic  recovery  from  the 
Nixon  recession,  I  might  feel  differently. 
But  the  budget  deficits  of  the  last  2 
vears  have  averaged  $23  bilUon.  For  fiscal 
year  1973,  deficit  estimates  nm  between 
$27  biUion  and  $35  biUlon.  About  $22 
billion  of  this  deficit  is  needed  to  stim- 
ulate economic  recovery,  but  the  rest  is 
pure  inflation.  It  means  inequitable  eco- 
nomic controls  for  a  longer  period. 

And  for  Missouri  voters  in  particular, 
there  is  a  hidden  cost.  Under  the  dis- 
tribution formula  in  the  bill,  Missouri 
will  get  back  only  87  cents  for  every  tax 
dollar  it  sends  to  Washington. 

It  would  be  easy  to  vote  "yes."  Virtual- 
ly every  mayor,  every  county  official,  and 
every  Governor  in  the  coimtry  would  ap- 
plaud. And  in  the  past  I.  myself,  favored 
revenue  sharing  provided  that  we  had  an 
economic  growth  dividend  or  a  peace 
dividend  to  finance  it. 

But  our  choice  on  this  vote  is  fiscal 
restraint  or  fiscal  irresponsibility,  and  in 
the  name  of  Missouri  taxpayers,  I  wiU 
vote  lor  restraint. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
followed  and  participated  in  the  ddaate 
on  revenue  «f^«t^rtTig  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  President  Nixon  in  his  nxMsage 
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to   Congress 
that— 

Bannua  »>»#ntig  ia  an  Idea  whoM  tlBM  b«a 
cleairlyoome. 


I  agree.  Revenue  sharing  is  a  concept 
that  should  be  enacted  at  the  present 
time  as  a  means  of  granting  partial  retttC 
to  the  ever  increasing  fiscal  crista  wtakdi 
has  overtaken  and  enguhed  onr  Stale 
and  local  governments,  lliere  are  many 
of  us  who  continue  to  ask  su^  qiiestleiis 
as  how  will  our  country  pay  for  this 
bill?  And  does  the  Pedwal  OovemiBflot 
have  any  revenues  to  share?  Perhaps  the 
most  pertinent  question  and  the  question 
which  we  fall  to  ask  enoogh  times  dur- 
ing consideration  of  revenue  measures  Is: 
Do  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  have 
any  additional  revenues  to  share?  Let  us 
remember  as  we  deliberate  the  reveooe- 
sharing  bill  and  all  of  those  other  bills 
and  well-intentioned  proposals  designed 
to   eradicate   the   social   and   ecoaomlc 
problems  confronting  oar  socl^y  that 
the  funds  to  pay  for  this  legislation  ori- 
ginate with  the  taxpayer.  The  taxpayer 
is  too  often  the  forgotten  hero  or  goat  of 
our  legislative  prooeas. 

Under  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
version  the  bill  would  cost  $29.5  billion 
over  a  5-year  period,  and  the  House- 
passed  version  of  revenue  sharing  would 
cost  $24.5  billion  over  the  5-year-llfe  of 
revenue  sharing. 

My  State  of  Colorado  would  receive  a 
total  of  $71.B  million  annually  under  the 
Senate  version  of  the  revenue-sharing 
biU.  Under  the  House  version,  Colorado 
would  receive  $59.4  million  annually. 
Funds  paid  directly  to  local  governments 
under  the  House  vercion  would  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  items  involving  pub- 
lic safety,  environmeniai  protecticm,  pub- 
lic transportation,  whereas,  under  the 
Senate  version  no  such  strings  will  be 
attached  to  the  revenue-sharing  funds. 

The  ttjiniia.!  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions  is  $1  bil- 
lion and  such  an  amount  certainly  re- 
quires comment.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  included  the  additional  $1 
billion  for  supplemental  sharing  grants 
which  would  replace  existing  social  serv- 
ice grants  except  those  for  child  welfare 
and  family  planning.  Under  the  present 
law  Federal  matching  for  social  service  is 
mandatory  and  open  ended.  Every  dc^lar 
a  State  spends  for  social  services  is 
matched  by  three  Federal  dollars.  The 
Federal  share  for  social  services  was 
three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  in  fiscaJ 
year  1971  and  approximately  $1^^  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  Elstimates  have  been 
made  that  the  Federal  share  would  be 
$4.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  stop  this  ever-enlarging 
spiral  and  an  established  limitation 
would  certainly  be  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  contains  such  limi- 
tation and  although  the  amount  will  be 
raised  in  conference  it  does  establish  the 
proper  precedent. 

Evidence  of  the  fiscal  problems  facing 
State  and  local  governments  is  over- 
whelming. During  the  period  1946-70, 
general  expenditures  for  State  and  local 
governments  increased  from  $11  billion 
annually  to  $130  billion  annually.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  tax  revenues  for 
State  and  local  government  come  from 
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properties  and  sales  taxes.  The  natural 
growth  of  revenues  derived  from  these 
sources  has  fallen  far  behind  the  rate  of 
expenditures,  thus  necessitating  vast  In- 
crease* In  the  property  and  sales  tax 
rates.  Governors,  mayors,  county  com- 
missioners, city  managers  and  budget  di- 
rectors throughout  the  country  are  unan- 
imous in  their  testimony  concerning 
the  fiscal  problems  facing  their  govern- 
mental units.  Thus,  our  coimtry  Is  ex- 
periencing a  crisis  of  ever-increasing 
proportions.  Something  must  be  done  to 
increase  the  amount  of  revenue  avail- 
able to  our  State  and  local  governments 
and  to  review  and  analyse  all  of  their  tax 
programs  and  revenue-producing  con- 
cepts. Archaic  tax  programs  must  be 
abandoned  and  a  sound  and  equitable  tax 
basis  must  be  initiated. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
crtsis  facing  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  immediate  and  that  the 
emergency  presented  transcends  the 
problems  confronting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  I  will  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  a  revenue-sharing  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  the  many 
amendments  proposed  by  other  Senators 
which  would  impose  conditions  on  the 
li;  expenditures  of  revenue-sharing  funds 

by  State  and  local  governments.  Some 
of  these  have  been  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
I C  ate  during  the  course  of  its  deliberations. 

Some  are  good  but  others  unfortunately, 
represent  another  pronouncement  by  the 
1 1  people  in  Washington  that  they  feel  they 

I  (.  blow  better  than  State  leglslattires  what 

Is  best  for  State  and  local  governments. 
T  It  Is  my  view  that  these  revenue-shar- 

I  lug  funds  should  ultimately  be  retained 

t  where  they  originate— In  the  States — to 

C  be  expended  as  each  State  and  local  gov- 

l  emment  deems  best.  Accordingly,  I  view 

Z'.  revenue  sharing  as  an  emergency  or  tem- 

►  porary  measure.  By  adopting  a  revenue- 

sharing  bill  Congress  undertakes  a  com- 
mitment to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coxmtry 
to  stop  tapping  a  well  that  does  indeed 
have  a  bottom;  namely,  the  pockets  of 
the  American  public;  to  reduce  federal 
programs  that  have  resulted  in  large 
budgetary  deficits;  to  assist  the  States  In 
finding  an  approach  to  newer  revenue 
raising  progrsmiis;  and  to  return  to  State 
and  local  governments  the  powers  and 
functions  which  are  rightfully  theirs  to 
exercise. 

I  shall  vote  for  revenue  sharing  and  In 
doing  so.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  undertake 
this  commitment  and  to  direct  special 
attention  to  rebuilding  the  confidence  of 
the  American  taxpayer  during  the  5-year 
life  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Senate  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  14370  resolves  few  of  the 
serious,  long-term  questions  which  con- 
tinue to  surround  the  entire  concept  of 
revenue  sharing. 

I,  for  one,  feel  a  responsibility  at  this 
time  to  express  my  misgivings  at  the 
many  pitfalls  which  lie  ahead  If  we  are 
to  expand  Indeflnltely  with  this  form  of 
intergovernmental  partnership. 

There  Is  the  very  real  possibility,  al- 
ready voiced  In  some  areas,  that  the  an- 
nual appropriations  called  for  under  this 
bill  will  merely  whet  the  appetites  of  lo- 
cal and  State  governments.  They  will  be 
back  for  more.  I  review  such  a  trend  with 


real  alarm.  If  allowed  to  expand  as  a 
means  of  Intergovernmental  partnership, 
revenue  sharing  threatens  to  erode  the 
Federal  categorical  programs  which  have 
been  so  helpful  to  Utah  £ind  other  parts 
of  the  coimtry  In  providing  schools, 
health  facilities,  water  supply  systems 
and  other  high-priority  projects.  The 
Federal  guidelines  applied  in  these  cate- 
gorical programs,  so  often  viewed  just  as 
redtape,  have  in  fact,  proven  critical  in 
furthering  the  great  social,  as  well  as 
economic  priorities  of  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  There  is  another,  perhaps  more 
serious  pitfall.  In  ceding  its  respoiislbllity 
over  the  expenditure  of  its  funds  to  the 
State  and  local  governments,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  cades  responsibility 
over  the  most  efficient  use  of  these  funds. 
The  effect  is  to  sever  the  direct  link  of 
responsibility  between  taxpayer  and  pub- 
lic servant,  a  link  which  I  believe  is  es- 
sential to  our  system  of  government. 

Like  many  Senators  I  supported  H.R. 
14370,  despite  these  personal  reserva- 
tions, because  it  constituted  a  major  part 
of  the  incumbent  administration's  overall 
program.  As  such,  it  deserved  a  full  op- 
portunity to  prove  itself. 

I  had  also  recognized,  firsthand,  the 
need  to  provide  inunediate  assistance  to 
those  State  and  local  governments  which 
have  had  to  contend  with  tho  two-punch 
assault  of  rising  prices  and  high  imem- 
ployment.  These  forcee  have  cut  local 
revenues  and  increased  costs  at  the  same 
time. 

I  have  also  become  aware  that  the  ap- 
plication process  for  Federal  assistance 
had  so  often  been  an  impediment  to  ef- 
ficient intergovernmental  cooperation. 

As  a  part  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
"New  Federalism."  however,  revenue 
sharing  has  too  often  been  presented 
as  "all  things  to  all  men." 

To  the  homeowner,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  property  tax  reduc- 
tion. To  the  inhabitant  of  a  low-income 
community  it  has  been  "sold"  as  a  new 
opportimlty  for  long-denied  public  serv- 
ices. To  the  local  oflQceholder  it  has  of- 
fered strong  political  appeal  as  a  means 
of  forestalling  an  unpopular  increase  in 
local  taxes. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972, 
however,  is  far  from  a  panacea.  It  is  a 
very  iximiedlate  solution  to  a  very  real 
problem,  the  near-bankruptcy  of  State 
and  local  govenunents  which  have  been 
hard  hit  by  rising  prices  and  declining 
tax  bases. 

The  act  provides  for  a  direct,  no- 
strlngs-attached,  5-year  appropriation 
of  Federal  Individual  income  tax  rev- 
enues to  these  governments  at  an  amount 
eventually  reaching  $7.5  billion  a  year. 
The  Senate-passed  version  of  H.R. 
14370  provides  for  a  retroactive  appro- 
priation for  1972  amounting  to  $5.3  bil- 
lion. This  amotmt  will  be  Increased  by 
$300  million  annually,  reaching  a  total 
of  $6.5  bUlion  by  the  fifth  year. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes,  be- 
ginning next  January.  $1  billion  in  "sup- 
plemental sharing  grants"  in  place  of 
payments  now  made  for  social  services. 
Of  these  funds  made  available  under 
H.R.  14370,  two-thirds,  initially  about 
$3.5  billion,  will  be  granted  to  cities, 
counties  and  other  local  governments. 
The  remaining  one-third  will  go  to  the 


State  governments.  Thus,  Utah's  locsl 
governments  will  receive,  as  of  Januur 
1973,  a  total  of  $27.1  million  annutny 
while  the  State  goremment  will  recetrt 
$13.5  million.  All  in  all,  Utah's  share  vffl 
come  to  $40.6  million  a  jrear.  "nijg 
amoimts  to  $300,000  more  than  wta 
provided  In  the  House-passed  version  of 
the  revenue  sharing  bill  and  $11.9  mfl. 
lion  more  than  was  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

Mr.  President,  these  fimds  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  many  Utah 
communities  which  have  had  a  dUBcuK 
time  meeting  Increased  costs  in  recent 
years.  Passage  of  H.R.  14870  will  no  doubt 
bring  a  sigh  of  relief  to  those  many  local 
governments  which  have  wondered  how 
they  were  going  to  balance  their  budgets 
In  the  face  of  both  inflation  and  reces- 
sion. These  governments  will  be  heart- 
ened to  know  that  their  financial  posi- 
tions have  been  considered  symi)athet- 
ically  during  these  long  months  of  debate 
on  revenue  sharing. 

They  will  also  be  glad  that  this  legis- 
lation passed  today,  for  unlike  the  House 
version  of  H.R.  14370.  it  provides  these 
grants  without  restrictions  or  guidelines 
on  their  use.  Local  and  State  govern- 
ments will  be  permitted  to  allocate  the 
new  ftmds  according  to  their  own  prior- 
ities, free  of  Federal  redtape. 

Such  a  program  holds  many  attrac- 
tions. Freeing  local  officials  from  the 
need  to  conform  to  conapllcated  Fedo^ 
application  forms,  revenue  sharing  is 
supposed  to  get  the  funds  where  th^  are 
needed  almost  immediately. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  however,  it  offers 
some  very  real  pitfalls.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Federal  categsorical  programs 
have  made  an  historic  difference  In  the 
direction  of  omt  country,  both  economi- 
cally and  socially,  over  the  past  yean. 
They  have- helped  backward  areas  of  the 
country  to  attract  new  industry,  helped 
urban  areas  to  solve  their  own  psutlcu- 
lar  problems  and  helped  the  entire  coun- 
try to  conform  to  the  principles  of  dvll 
behavior  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
originally  founded.  As  long  as  the  term 
"national  priorities"  has  meaning,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  Federal  programs,  di- 
rected, as  well  as  financed,  from  Wash- 
ington. Re\'enue  sharing  cannot  do  every- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done,  anjTnore 
than  local  or  State  government  can  solve 
all  the  Nation's  problems. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  all  Sena- 
tors keep  a  w-atchful  eye  on  the  effects 
of  this  legislation,  to  evaluate  revenue 
sharing  for  what  it  can  and  cannot  do, 
for  its  advantage  and  Its  dangers. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  revenue-shar;n°r  legrislatlon  current- 
ly before  the  Senate.  I  believe  revenue 
sharing  represents  one  of  our  last  best 
hopes  for  rejuvenating  our  State  and 
local  governments  and  for  retumine  to 
the  people  more  control  over  the  policies 
and  programs  of  th»=ir  government.  To 
me.  the  possibility  that  revenue  sharing 
will  move  us  toward  these  goals  suggests 
that  the  potential  benefits  outwe'^h  the 
PKJSsible  disadvantages. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
personal  income  tax.  has  come  to  receive 
the  lion's  share  of  tax  revenues.  In  fact, 
almost  two-thirds  of  all  taxes  collected 
in  the  United  States  are  collected  by 
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tax 
QtiLtes  and  use  of   other   taxes  by 
ISS  and  locaUties.  With  the  Fwieral 
Sovernment   taking   so   much   and   the 
wpderal  tax  burden  already  great— and 
^need  of  reform— States  and  localities 
ore  limited  in  access  to  resources.  Fur- 
thermore, the  outlook  for  generaUon  of 
Sw  wxe^  and  therefore  additional  reve- 
nue at  the  State  and  local  levels  is  not 
aood   If    however.  addiUonal  activities 
STto  b^  undertaken  by  these  levels  of 
Bovernment,  if  control  over  services  and 
Projects  Is  to  be  moved  from  the  Fed- 
eral to  lower  levels  of  government,  those 
levels  must  have   additional   resources. 
Revenue  sharing  is  a  means  of  getting 
additional  revenues  to  the  States  and 

localities.  .  , 

Second,  the  Federal  grant-m-aid  pro- 
CTam  has  forced  a  set  of  priorities  on 
the  States  and  localities  and  has  distort- 
ed the  State  and  local  priority  systems. 
Todaj'  depending  on  how  they  are  count- 
ed, there  are  more  than  400  categorical 
grant  programs;  that  is,  grants  which 
are  made  for  a  particular  program  or 
activity,  such  as  the  education  of  cultur- 
ally deprived  children,  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities  or  construc- 
tion of  a  highway.  Because  these  Federal 
programs    exist.    States    and    localities 
often  seek  funding  under  them.  In  do- 
iag  SO,  however,  the  States  and  localities 
usually  must  match  these  grants — some- 
times   with    direct    appropriations    of 
moneys,  at  other  times  with  the  provision 
of  goods  and  services.  Thus,  State  and 
local  funds  are  channeled  into  program 
priorities  set  at  the  Federal  level.  In  a 
land  as  diverse,  as  complex  as  ours,  cate- 
gorical programs  established  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  cannot  contemplate  all  the 
various  situations  which  might  arise  In 
our  Nation,  and  should  not  be  used  as 
vehicles  for  forcing  priorities  upon  States 
and  localities.   Revenue-sharing   would 
open  the  way  for  States  and  localities  to 
provide  services  and   piursue  programs 
which  may  be  of  particular  Importance 
or  need  to  them  but  may  not  be  reflected 
in  the  Federal  priority  list. 

Third,  localities  have  come  to  be  al- 
most wholly  dependent  for  revenues  upon 
the  property  tax.  Property  taxes  have  in- 
creased at  a  fast  rate  in  recent  years, 
and  have  become  particularly  burden- 
some to  the  elderly,  the  lower-  and  mid- 
dle-income families.  In  fact,  as  many  as  3 
of  the  26  million  homeowners  spend  10 
percent  of  their  total  household  income 
on  property  taxes,  according  to  a  studj- 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  Even  so,  prop- 
erty taxes  have  not  generated  the 
revenues  to  permit  the  localities  to  xm- 
dertake  many  of  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects demanded  and  desired  by  their  peo- 
ple. Property  taxes  will  continue — locali- 
ties have  little  choice  on  this.  But,  hope- 
fully revenue- sharing  can  stem  some  of 
the  Increases  which  could  otherwise  be 
anticipated  and  thereby  help  our  citi- 
zens in  maintaining  homeownership,  a 
desirable  goal. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  we  need  a 
Pedersd  revenue-sharing  pn^ram.  Nu- 
merous studies  indicate  that  people  both 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad  believe 


and  as  complex  as  ours,  there  sure  thou 
sands  upon  thousands  of  local  needs  and 
Issues  which  cannot  be  undertaken  unless 
first,  we  either  channel  addiUonal  funds 
Into  the  States  and  localities  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  the  projects  and  serv- 
ices which  are  needed,  or  second,  we  ex- 
pand an  already  Inflated  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington.  One  has  only 
to  remind  parents  and  local  school  ofH- 
claLs  of  their  dealings  with  HEW  or  to 
remind  those  who  follow  the  new.  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's new  and  imexpected  role  as 
an  absentee  landlord  to  reaUze  that  the 
answers  are  not  all  In  Washington.  There 
is  no  monopoly  of  Information,  of  knowl- 
edge of  expertise  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  in  all  too  many  cases. 
States  and  localities  are  in  a  much  better 
position  to  know  their  needs  and  require- 
ments, than  some  Federal  department  or 
agency. 

Our  recent  liistory  has  been  one  of  in- 
creasing urbanization.  That  urbanization 
has  increased  needs  In  transportation, 
housing,    education,   crime   control,   air 
pollution  and  various  other  fields.  In  all 
too  many  cases,  the  States  and  localities 
were  unable  to  come  to  grips  with  these 
problems — often  because  of  a  lack  of  re- 
sources The  result  was  that  Governors, 
mayors,  and  other  State  and  local  offi- 
cials  turned    to    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment—turned  to  where  the  money  was. 
Constituent  pressure  for  action  rose— 
and     the     programmatic,     categorical 
grant-in-aid  program  was  the  result.  The 
categorical  approach  has  had  its  bene- 
fits: it  has  focused  attention  on  newly 
recognized  needs  and  encouraged  action 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  been 
taken.  But,  it  has  not  solved  all  the  prob- 
lems. In  fact  It.  created  some  new  ones. 
And.  now  we  have  two  choices  before 
us.  One  Is  to  continue  along  the  categori- 
cal path— to  continue  to  recognize  areas 
of  need  and  then  to  enact  a  new  pro- 
gram designed  to  overccwoie  the  problem. 
This  means  that  money,  priorities,  and 
regtilatlotis  will  continue  to  come  from 
Washington — that  the  beet  we  can  hope 
for  in  decentralization  of  government  Is 
for  greater  administrative  control  at  the 
regional  office  level. 

Or.  we  can  make  a  new  effort  to  re- 
vitalize our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments—to return  to  States  and  localities 
funds  which  originated  with  their  citi- 
zens so  tliat  the  States  and  localities  can 
carr>'  out  programs  and  projects  which 
the  citizens  of  that  particular  area  need 
and  want.  To  me.  this  seens  the  prefer- 
able way — an  avenue  well  warth  trying. 
I  do  not,  however,  suggest  that  reve- 
nue sharing  Is  the  panacea  for  all  our 
Ills.  It  can  be  a  failure;  it  can  create 
new  problems  to  replace  the  odd.  Reve- 
nue stiaring  requires  that  we  adopt 
along  with  it  a  disciplined  and  critical 
eye  toward  the  Federal  budget,  toward 
the  proUf eration  of  categorical  programs, 
and  toward  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams whose  priorities  have  slipped  on 
the  list.  As  more  funds  are  shifted  from 
the  Federal  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, additional  functions  must 
also  be  shifted.  And.  Federal  spending 
for  those  areas  which  could  be  better 


handled  at   the   State   and  local   area 
must  be  curtailed. 

Furthermore,  funds  can  be  inefficient- 
ly utilized  on  the  State  and  local  levels 
just  as  they  can  on  the  Federal  level. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  see  that 
those  who   administer   revenue-sharing 
funds  are  held  accountable  for  the  pro- 
grams pursued  and  the  effectiveness  of 
those  programs.  Spending  on  the  local 
level  should,  however,  be  more  visible — it 
should  be  easier  to  determine  how  much 
goes  into  a  specific  housing  project  or 
into  crime  control  in  a  city  than  to  eval- 
uate the  appropriation  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars  for   a   generallj-    defined   program 
such  as  'housing."  the  terms  In  which 
most  Federal  programs  are  discussed.  It 
should  also  tie  easier  for  the  citlaena  of 
that  area  to  hold  their  officials  respon- 
sible and  accountable  for  the  use  of  those 
funds.  Otherwise  the  hopes  and  the  po- 
tential for  revenue  sharing  can  be  lost. 
Durlng  consideration  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, several  issues  arose  which  are  of 
particular  importance  to  the  concept  and 
to  which  I  devoted  some  time  and  atten- 
tion. One  Involved  the  use  of  funds.  Un- 
der the  House  bill,  the  amounts  which 
the  localities  were  to  receive  under  the 
bill  would  be  limited  to  certain  uses  in- 
cluding transportation,  public  safety,  and 
pollution  control.   While  these  are   all 
commendable  objectives,  I  believe  that 
If  we  are  to  try  revenue  sharing,  then  we 
should  try  it.  If  we  believe  the  local  and 
State  government  should  be  Improved, 
that  they  should  bear  greater  respon- 
sibilities for  the  activities  which  have 
come  to  be  expected  of  government,  then 
we  ought  to  provide  them  with  the  tools 
to  handle  these  responsibilities.  Either  we 
believe  the  States  and  locaUties  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  more  In  terms  of  govern- 
ment and  that  they  should  do  more — or 
we  do  not.  I  favor  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  more  and  I  believe  they  will 

do  more.  

A  second  problem  Is  that  of  the  appro- 
priations process.  Under  the  legislation, 
the  set-s«ide  to  pay  for  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  will  be  automatic.  It 
will  be  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  collections.  There  will  be  no 
annual  review  of  the  revenue-sharing 
program  In  the  annual  appropriations 
process  during  the  5  years  for  which  the 
program  is  authorized.  I  appreciate  some 
of  the  concerns  which  have  been  voiced 
regarding  accountability.  But,  I  do  not 
believe  that  enactment  of  this  program 
In  the  form  which  has  been  presented 
will  mean  an  abdication  of  congressional 
oversight  over  revenue  sharing.  I  am 
certain  that  Members  of  Congress,  those 
interested  in  intergoTemmental  rela- 
tions and  the  public  at  large  will  b* 
watching  closely  to  determine  whether 
revenue  sharing  bears  out  tbe  hopes  of 
those  who  support  it  If  it  does  not.  Con- 
gress could  act  at  any  time  to  owrect 
problems  which  might  arise.  In  the 
meantime,  the  automatic  setoff  will  per- 
mit the  States  and  localities  to  know 
early  in  the  year  how  much  they  can  ex- 
pect in  revenue  sharing  and  to  plan  for 
its  use.  When  States  and  localities  are 
to  receive  as  much  as  they  are.  they 
should  certainly  have  leadtime  to  pre- 
pare for  Its  effective  and  efficient  use. 

A  tliird  argument  that  has  been  made 
Is  that  there  are  simply  no  revenues  to 
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share.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  our 
Nation  s  economic  plight.  I  believe  that 
action  to  buttress  our  economy  sho\ild 
have  been  taken  long  before  it  was.  I 
support  a  limit  on  Federal  spending.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  is  so  Important  that  It 
should  be  tried  at  this  time.  It  is,  per- 
haps, our  last  hope  of  reversing  the 
trend  toward  bigger  and  bigger  National 
Government,  of  providing  our  citizens 
with  more  influence  and  control  over  the 
£w:tlvlties  of  government  and  of  holding 
down  local  property  taxes  which  burden 
so  many  of  our  Nation's  homeowners. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  applaud  the  action  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  In  passing  the  State  and  Local 
Government  PlBcal  Assistance  Act.  This 
bill  has  been  a  long  time  in  coming — 
from  1965  when  I  first  advocated  the 
Idea — until  1972  when  I  expected  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  slgm  It 
into  law.  I  also  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Long,  for  his  superb 
work  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

We  In  Congress  can  be  especially  proud 
of  the  history  of  this  legislation.  It  was 
bom  of  bipartisan  origin.  It  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Baxxr 
and  myself  as  a  bipartisan  effort.  It  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  a  bipartisan  measure.  It  was 
debated  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  signed  and  looked  upon 
not  as  a  victory  of  party  but  rather  as  a 
victory  for  State  and  local  governments 
which  have  the  responsibility  for  service 
to  the  people. 

This  legislation  cannot  and  ought  not 
be  viewed  as  the  final  answer  to  the  fiscal 
problems  facing  ovu-  local  governments. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done.  This 
legislation,  however,  is  a  start.  And,  I 
am  convinced  that,  with  Its  passage,  we 
in  the  United  States  will  be  on  the  way 
toward  making  life  in  our  cities  some- 
what more  livable. 

Revenue  sharing  is  truly  a  departure. 
It  marks  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
relationships  of  our  federal  system.  It  ts 
historic.  And,  though  none  can  accurate- 
ly predict  exactly  how  the  program  will 
fare  in  the  future,  I  believe  and  hope 
that  this  change  will  make  the  relation- 
ships among  government  less  competi- 
tive and  more  partnership  oriented. 

I  do  beUeve  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  continue 
to  watch  the  program,  to  check  any 
abuses  In  it,  and  to  demand  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not  simply  an 
auditing  of  the  funds  but  also  a  report 
that  gives  an  indepth  perspective  as  to 
how  the  program  Is  operating,  what  im- 
pact it  Is  having  on  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  services  at  the  local  level, 
the  ability  of  communities  and  States  to 
reform  their  local  tax  systems,  and  an 
overall  evaluation  of  the  program  as  it 
continues  to  modify  the  traditional  gov- 
erning relationships  In  this  country 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  almost  $110  million  that 
Minnesota  would  receive  under  this  leg- 
islation that  a  more  generous  return  of 
dollars  for  social  services  would  also  be 
passed  as  part  of  the  bill.  However,  the 
will  of  the  Senate  was  otherwise.  It  Is 
my  Judgment  though,  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  when  It  does  go  to 


conference  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  woxild  come  to  some 
reconciliation  so  that  the  valuable  serv- 
ices at  the  State  and  local  levels  are  not 
lost. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Preeident,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  revenue  sharing 
funds  contained  in  the  legislation  would 
be  used  by  State  and  local  governments 
for  improving  public  services.  This  is  the 
perspective  I  have  consistently  held 
throughout  the  years  of  this  debate.  I 
can  think  of  few  more  pressing  problems 
facing  our  cities  than  the  Improvement 
of  basic  services  such  as  garbage  col- 
lection, water,  and  sewa«e  treatment,  law 
enforcement,  health  facilitiee.  and  youth 
recreation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  distlng;ilshed  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  the  fair- 
ness they  have  shown,  for  the  generosity 
they  have  given  me  In  the  adoption  of 
my  property  tax  study  amendment,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  con- 
ducted this  bin  through  the  Senate. 

The  very  fact  that  this  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  today  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  their  knowledge,  stewardship,  and 
statesmanship . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  ^ Mr. 
Long)  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  he 
has  floor-managed  this  dlfQcult  bill.  As  is 
his  custom,  he  has  been  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  concerning  every  aspect 
of  It,  and  has  been  in  complete  command 
of  the  situation  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
also  wish  to  compliment  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  '  Mr.  Bxirstm) 
and  all  members  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  those  who 
have  expressed  majority  and  minority 
views.  Much  work  has  gone  into  the  prep- 
aration of  this  bill,  and  I  feel  that,  in 
comparison  with  the  bill  which  passed 
the  other  body,  the  Senate  bill  is  the  bet- 
ter bill. 

Nonetheless.  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
against  the  bill.  The  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  is  good,  in  my  Judgment,  and  if 
legislation  embracing  the  concept  were 
being  recommended  as  a  replacement  for 
the  coimtless  other  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams which  are  presently  operating,  I 
would  greatly  prefer,  for  the  most  part, 
the  flexibility  of  the  revenue  sharing 
concept.  But  this  legislation  is  in  addi- 
tion to  all  of  the  other  programs.  More- 
over, the  Federal  Government  obtains  its 
funds  from  the  same  taxpayers  as  do 
State  and  local  governments,  and,  in  the 
long  run.  Federal  programs,  paid  for  with 
borrowed  money,  cost  more  to  the  tax- 
payer than  would  programs  funded 
wholly  at  the  local  level. 

Under  present  circumstances,  the  rev- 
enue sharing  bill  proposes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  share  money  it  does  not 
have.  Everyone  realizes  that  State  and 
local  governments  are  desperately  in 
need  of  revenue,  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  worse  shape  than  they  are. 
Now,  the  Federal  Government,  which 
is  airejwly  head  over  heels  in  debt,  pro- 
poses to  launch  a  brand  new  program 
imder  which  $30  billion  in  additional 
Federal  fimds  would  be  distributed  to 
50  States  and  to  39.000  units  oif  local 
government  over  a  5-year  period.  Tiiis 


is  money  which  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  and  which  it  can  only 
raise  by  borrowing — and  which  it  must 
pay  back  with  Interest. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that,  coce 
such  a  spending  program  Is  begun,  there 
is  no  stwping  it.  It  grows  like  Topay. 
The  effect  of  this  proposal  will  be  to 
fxirther  erode  away  the  indep«idence  ol 
State  and  local  governments  in  the 
future. 

The  Federal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  years 
1971,  1972,  and  1973  will  be  near,  or  will 
exceed,  $100  billion.  Of  every  income 
tax  dollar  paid  Into  the  treasury,  17 
cents  goes  to  pay  the  interest  just  on  the 
national  debt.  This  all  comes  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  pocket  in  the  end.  This  pro- 
gram, which  is  being  launched  now,  win 
result  in  a  higher  national  debt,  with 
higher  interest  charges,  and  an  increased 
burden  on  the  already  ovCTburdened  tax- 
payer. 

If  the  Federal  Government  would  give 
up  some  of  its  tax  sources — for  example, 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes— 
they  could  then  be  taken  over  by  State 
and  local  taxing  authorities.  This  would 
be  a  desirable  and  preferable  way  of  les- 
sening the  burden  on  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  mj-  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yidd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  jdelded  back. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  (HJl. 
14370)  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  .this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr, 
Allott)  .  If  he  were  here  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttkhovh)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) .  If  he  were  here,  he 
woiUd  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  woiild  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Spabk- 
BiAN ) .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  > .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <Mr.  McIntyre),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixorr) ,  the 
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Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Xhukmond  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  S«iator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MnHDT)   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

Also,  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OOLDWAiER  and  Mr.  Fannin)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Thurmond)  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

Also,  on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwatir)  . 
If  present  and  vottog,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  'yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[No.  419  Leg.] 
YEAS — 64 


Aiken 

Pulbright 

Montoya 

Alien 

Gravel 

Moss 

Bkker 

Qriffln 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Ourney 

ParJcwood 

BeaU 

Hannen 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hartke 

PeU 

Bogga 

Boilings 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Hugbes 

Roth 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Scott 

Case 

Jackaon 

Smith 

Oook 

JavlU 

Sponc 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stafford 

Cotton 

Long 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Magnuaon 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Metc&U 

Welcker 

Edwards 

Mondale 

Wimama 

Pong 

NAYS— 20 

Bentsen 

Eagleton 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

EaT?in 

Sazbe 

Burdlck 

Qambrell 

Stennia 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Btevenaon 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Mansfield 

STmlngton 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Nelson 

Tart 

ChUes 

Percy 

Young 

PRBBENT    AND    QIVTNa    LIVK    PAIRS.    AS 
PRBVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 3 
Church,  against. 
(Turtis,  against. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  against. 

NOT  VOnHO— 18 


Allott 

Kennedy 

Mmer 

Anderson 

Mcoee 

Mundt 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Ooldwater 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Harris 

So  the  bill  (HJR.  14370)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  sharing  with  State 
and  locEd  governments  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  Federal  individual 
Income  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  14370) ,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ben- 


nett, and  Mr.  CiniTis  conferees  on  tiie 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill,  H.R.  14370, 
be  printed  with  the  sunendments  of  the 
Soiate  numbered  and  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  to  the 
bill  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  make  all  necessary  correc- 
tions and  technical  changes,  including 
corrections  in  sections,  subaectlons,  des- 
ignations, and  cross  references. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
psissage  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill  marks 
a  significant  and  precedent-shattering 
breakthroi^  in  the  American  Govern- 
ment experiment.  It  has  been  a  safe 
maxim  of  Government  that  the  entity 
that  raises  the  money  through  taxation 
should  determine  exactly  how  that  mtmey 
is  spent.  But  the  problems  of  the  urban 
communities  of  this  Nation  are  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  Emd  the  Nation  must 
use  its  resources  to  permit  the  local  gov- 
emments  to  meet  ^e  needs  and  to  as- 
sure that  the  vital  public  sendees  are 
supplied  to  the  communities. 

The  taxation  at  the  local  level  has 
reached  the  saturation  point  primarily 
through  the  vehicle  of  the  property  tax 
and  the  vital  services  still  are  not  ade- 
quate. This  measure  bears  the  distinct 
imprint  of  the  Congress.  To  bring  this 
bill  to  a  finsJ  enactment  this  session  the 
leadership  must  thank  the  entire  Sen- 
ate— because  each  Member  has  had  a 
vital  interest  in  this  measure.  But  I  must 
single  out  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  (Mr.  Long)  who 
has  demonstrated  again  a  parUamentary 
skill  in  shepherding  legislation  that  can 
not  be  surpassed  in  this  body.  Both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  been  creative 
in  shaping  this  measure  and  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole  owes  him  great  gratitude.  To 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  (Mr.  Bennett) 
I  wish  to  express  the  Senate's  indebted- 
ness for  his  excellent  contribution  and 
cooperation  in  making  this  enactment 
a  singular  achievement. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  single  out  any 
further  either  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  for  each  mtist  be  praised,  or 
the  many  Members  of  the  Senate,  who 
offered  contributions  or  assisted  In  shap- 
ing the  bUl,  because  each  Member  would 
have  to  be  mentioned. 

I  hope  that  the  remainder  of  the  92d 
Congress  will  be  imdertaken  In  a  similar 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
this  evening  accepted  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's revenue  sharing  bUl. 

I  voted  against  this  biU,  a  vote  that 
deeply  distresses  me.  I  strongly  support 
the  principle  of  revenue  sharing,  co- 
sponsored  revenue  sharing  legislation 
as  early  as  March  1967,  and  have  fought 
for  the  principle  ever  since.  The  Finance 
Committee  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  have  nonetheless  voted  against  this 
bill  in  good  conscience,  because  the  Sen- 
ate bill  seriously,  discriminates  against 
Illinois  and  other  large  States. 

Here  is  the  arithmetic  c«i  which  I  base 
this  conclusion.  In  the  revenue  sharing 
title  alone  we  lose  $50  million  by  being 


cut  back  to  $251  million  from  the  House 
bill's  figure  of  $301  million.  In  the  social 
services  title  of  the  bill,  Illinois  wlU  be 
cut  back  from  a  level  of  spending  of  $181 
million,  to  about  $61  million,  a  loss  of 
$120  million  in  social  services  funds 
alone.  Thus  the  net  gain  from  this  bill 
for  the  people  of  Illinois  is  only  $130 
million. 

Now,  compare  this  with  what  we  will 
pay  to  finance  this  bill.  The  taxpayers  of 
Illinois  will  pay  about  $371  mlllloo  of 
their  1973  Federal  income  taxes  to 
finance  this  revenue  sharing  bill.  When 
I  consider  that  Illinois  \&  only  getting 
$130  million  from  the  bill,  while  we  are 
paying  $371  million  to  finance  it,  for 
a  net  cost  to  us  of  $241  milllc«i,  I  cannot 
in  ccaiscience  vote  for  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House-Senate 
Conference  Committee  will  change  the 
formula  in  order  to  treat  the  heavily 
populated  States  more  fairly.  I  strongly 
urge  the  conferees  to  delete  the  portion 
of  the  bill  cutting  back  social  services 
spending,  or  increase  the  mandatory 
limit  on  such  spending  to  an  acceptable 
level.  I  will  vote  for  the  conference  report 
if  these  changes  are  made.  I  would  have 
supported  the  House  passed  revenue 
sharing  bill  or  the  administration  bill 
which  I  cosponaored. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  has  pressing  matters  to  take  care 
of.  I  want  to  thank  him  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bknmktt)  for  the  remarkable 
job  they  have  done  on  this  legislation. 
This  is  the  most  difflcult  legislation  that 
has  beoi  handled  and  managed  oa  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

■  I  have  been  a  strong  proponent  ol  rev- 
enue sharing.  I  do  not  consider  It  a  par- 
tisan measure.  I  think  It  Is  an  eesential 
piece  of  legislatloo. 

The  Senator  frcxn  Louisiana  has  lit- 
erally given  us  a  virtuoso  performance  in 
m Ml  aging  and  handling  this  dilBcult  leg- 
islation. He  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
commendation  not  only  of  this  body, 
which  has  voted  overwhelmingly  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure,  but  the  country  and 
thoee  responsible  in  this  country  today 
for  local  and  State  government.  I  am 
confident  he  will  receive  that  commen- 
dation, as  win  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  that  cooperated 
so  wdl  in  all  of  this  effort.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  as  one  Interested  In 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yirtd  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  gracious 
remarks.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  was 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HUMPHEXY)  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  who  were  the 
sponsors  of  this  measure  on  the  Senate 
side.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
worked  for  many  years  to  bring  this 
bill  about.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  able  to  make  that 
possible. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
worked  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennxtt)  ,  who  contributed  so  very  much 
to  the  details  of  this  measure.  I  particu- 
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larly  want  to  thank  the  di«tlngulshed 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bknnitt)  for 
his  statesnuuMhlp  In  putting  together 
what  I  believe  is  the  very  best  that  Is 
within  the  capability  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate those  kind  words,  but  I  want 
the  Senate  to  know  that  the  man  who 
has  had  more  responsibility  In  the  suc- 
cess of  this  measure  than  anyone  else 
is  the  chsdrman  of  the  committee.  He  is 
a  marvelous  leader;  he  does  a  splendid 
job  of  keeping  memt)€r8  of  his  committee 
on  the  job.  I  think  we  all  appreciate  him; 
I  think  we  all  support  him,  and  if  he  Is 
the  maestro.  I  am  delighted  to  be  the 
concertmaster. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  >ielding 
so  that  I  can  add  my  thanks  to  those 
previously  expressed  to  the  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  for  having  done  a  monumental 
thing  for  the  country,  and  that  is  to 
bring  a  good  bill  at  a  good  time  before 
Congress. 

I  also  express  thanks  to  the  Seimtor 
from  Mirmesota  for  cosponsorlng  the  bill. 
It  augurs  well  for  the  bipartisan  ap- 
proach that  made  this  country  great. 

I  express  my  appreciation,  to  all  those 
who  mtwle  this  moment  possible. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly join  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  have  followed  this  bill  In  the 
Committee  on  Finance  much  more  closely 
than  I  ordinarily  can  and  I  know  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  deserve  great 
credit. 

This  is  a  very  dlfBcult  bill  and  I  think 
they  did  a  very  splendid  job  with  a  very 
difficult  assignment.  I  join  in  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
last  several  years  that  he  is  a  complete 
match  for  this  subject  and  he  is  the 
power  behind  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMTTA- 

TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 

WEAPONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  leglslatiTe  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  joint  FMolutton  (8.  J.  Bes.  241)  author- 
izing the  President  to  approve  an  Interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclaltot  BepubUca. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 


PROGRAM 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3442) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  grants 
for  communicable  disease  control  and 
vaccination  assistance  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ORDER   FOR   RECESS   FOR  THE 
REMAINDER  OP  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  bxisiness  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  and  Friday,  It  stands  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday  respec- 
tively. 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  any  news 
for  us  with  regard  to  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  I  woidd 
ask  for  permission  to  be  recognized  but 
the  hour  is  too  late  to  speak.  Maybe  the 
Senator  can  inform  us  as  to  the  program. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  answer 
is  yes.  The  Senate  wiU  recess  shortly  imtil 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
will  recess  shortly  until  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  Beginning  tomorrow,  may 
I  say,  having  been  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senate  may  proceed  at  any  time  to  call 
up  any  one  of  the  following  measures.  I 
emphasize  that  this  is  a  list  of  measures 
which  may  be  called  up  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  remainmg  days  of  this  session  of 
the  Senate. 

Senators  will  be,  therefore,  alerted. 
They  are  as  follows,  but  not  necessarily 
to  be  called  up  in  the  order  listed: 

Calendar   No.    830,   S.    632,   land   use 
policy. 

Calendar  No.  921,  H.R.  7093,  Osage  In- 
dians. 

Calendar  No.  935,  S,  3474,  traffic  and 
motor  vehicle  safety. 

Calendar  No.  956.  S.  3337,  SBA. 
Calendar    No.    958,    S.    3327,    PubUc 
Health  Service  Act. 

Calendar  No.  961.  S.  2230,  unlawful 
seizure  of  aircraft. 

Calendar  No.  982,  S.  3531,  winter 
OljTnpics. 

Calendar  No  1014,  S.  3716.  public 
health. 

Calendar  Nos.  1022  and  1047.  H.R.  8389 
and  S.  750,  dealing  with  crime  control 
and  victims  of  crime,  respectively. 

Calendar  No.  1031.  S.  3945.  amending 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Calendar  No.  1033.  S.  2818.  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  DES  to  ani- 
mals. 

Calendar  No.  1046,  S.  3939.  highway 
bill. 

Calendar  No.  1048,  H.R.  15883.  pro- 
tection of  foreign  officials. 

Calendar  No.  1049,  S.  3970.  consumers 
coimcU. 
Mr.   President,   on   tomorrow   Senate 


Joint  Resolution  241,  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons,  win 
be  the  unfinished  business.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  auid  17  other 
Senators  todiay  entered  a  cloture  mo- 
tion, which  will  be  voted  on  the  first  hour 
after  the  Senate  convenes  on  Thrusday. 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock,  and 
there  will  be  a  quonun  call  at  10  o'clock. 
Immediately  after  a  quorum  is  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 241.  the  Interim  agreement. 

If  that  motion  carries,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241  wUl  remain  the  unfin- 
ished business  until  disposed  of.  Whether 
it  will  be  disposed  of  on  Thursday  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  in  the  interim, 
this  list  of  measures  has  been  publicized 
and  will  be  in  the  Record  for  all  Senators 
to  see  in  order  that  they  may  be  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  the  leadership  may  call 
up  any  one  of  these  measures  without 
further  notice. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  If  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
of  the  majority  whip  to  pursue  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  241  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  gave  me  this  list 
of  bills  and  asked  me  to  indicate  that 
any  one  or  more  of  these  measures  may 
be  called  up  on  tomorrow  or  on  any  of  the 
remaining  days  of  this  session,  except 
during  a  day  or  during  days  when  the 
unfinished  business.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 241,  would  be  brought  under  the 
cloture  rule,  in  which  case  of  course, 
none  of  the  bUls  will  be  called  up  during 
that  time. 

Mr.    PULBRIGHT.    Is    it   understood 
that    that   measure   will   be   considered 
when  we  resume  the  session  tomorrow? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  tomorrow, 
the  unfinished  business  wiU  remain  Ben- 
ate  Joint  Resolution  241.  That  unfinished 
business,  will  be  before  the  Senate  when 
we  convene  In  the  morning  at  9  o'clock.  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
wishes  to  take  the  floor  at  that  time,  he 
may  do  so  and  he  may  speak  at  length  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241.  But  at  such 
time  as  there  is  a  lag  in  the  debate  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  the  leader- 
ship will  be  prepared  then  to  call  up  any 
one    of   the   measures   that   have   been 
enumerated. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  as- 
sume, due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
Senator  wishes  to  recess  at  this  time? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'^RD.  Yes.  May  I  S»y 
to  the  distingtiished  Senator  that  the 
Senate  will  recess  shortly. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. With  that  understanding.  I  will  re- 
linquish the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader,  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  'What  the  Senator  has  an- 
nounced, then,  is  a  departure  from  uie 
whip  notice  of  today's  date,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Senate  will  remahi  on  a 
single  track  daily,  with  no  second  tracH 
item,  until  the  Interim  Agreement  is  n- 
nally  acted  upon.  That  is  being  changed. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Only  because 
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of  the  introduction  of  the  cloture  mo- 

Itx.  ALLEN.  Yes;  but  I  understood  the 

OMiator  to  say 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  may  com- 
plete my  sentence— which,  of  course,  waa 
not  foreseen  at  the  time  the  whip  notice 
iras  dictated. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Yet  I  imderstood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  this  list  of  bllllfi  that 
jnight  be  called  up  would  apply  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  session,  so  It  la 
not  with  reference  only  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241,  because  it  extends  far 
beyond  that,  apparently. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WeU,  it  would 
be  my  assumption  that  the  Senate  would 
debate  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241  dur- 
ing all  of  tomorrow,  looking  forward  to 
the  likelihood,  I  would  think,  of  the  in- 
voking of  cloture  at  around  10:15  ajn. 
on  Thursday.  The  purpose  of  the  list 
stated  is  just  to  let  all  Senators  know 
that  the  leadership  Is  prepared  at  any 
time  there  is  a  lag  in  the  proceedhigs  to 
move  one  of  these  measures  up  for  ac- 
tion, because  in  so  many  Instances  Sen- 
ators will  place  a  "hold"  on  a  bill,  and 
the  leadership  is  then  reluctant  to  call 
up  a  bill  until  contaxjt  is  made  with  that 
Senator.  Such  Senator  may  be  away  from 
town.  It  may  require  some  hours  or  days 
to  contact  the  Senator.  In  an  effort  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  Senate  and 
the  work  of  the  people  by  September  30 
or  thereabouts,    the   leadership    wishes 
to  have  the  understanding  of  Senators 
if  it  proceeds  to  call  up  these  measures 
on  short  notice,  and  notice  is  hereby 
given  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  it  is  very  fine  that 
the  Senate  is  put  on  notice  as  to  this. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama,  however,  was 
somewhat  disappointed  that  the  leader- 
sliip  is  not  suggesting  that  among  the 
bills  that  it  might  possibly  call  up  and 
that  it  is  prepared  to  call  up  would  be 
ER.  13195.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
notices,  unless  he  misunderstood,  unless 
he  did  not  hear  correctly,  that  bill  was 
not  mentioned  by  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader,  even  though  he  did 
hear  some  bills  listed  that  came  to  the 
Calendar  subsequent  to  the  coming  to 
the  Calendar  of  H.R.  13195. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  reason 
being  that  the  list  I  have  just  enumer- 
ated is  not  meant  to  be  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  bills  that  will  be  called  up — 
for  instance,  the  defense  appropriation 
bill,  the  welfare  bill,  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill,  the  foreign 
aaostance  appropriation  bill,  the  sup- 
plemental  appropriation  bill,  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill,  and  the  extension 
and  revision  of  the  debt  limit.  All  of 
these  measures  have  to  be  called  up 
before  the  Senate  and  the  House  ad- 
journ sine  die,  but  they  are  not  on  the 
list  I  have  read. 

The  list  of  bills  I  have  just  enimierated 
are  bills  which  are  on  the  calendar  but 
which  have  not  been  previously  listed 
on  the  whip  notice  and  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  not  been  called 
up  until  this  time.  Some  have  had  a 
"hold"  placed  on  them.  Others  have  been 
newly  placed  upon  the  calendar. 

It  is  the  leadership's  intention,  with 
the  support  of  the  policy  committee,  to 
shut  off  the  reporting  of  all  bills,  other 
than  emergency  bills,   and  noncontro- 
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verslal  bills  of  the  type  that  can  be 
passed  by  unanimous  consent,  after  the 
15th  of  September.  The  respective  lead- 
ers are  conferring  in  that  regard.  I  do  not 
think  the  majority  leader  has  announced 
this  yet,  because  the  decision  may  not 
have  been  finalized,  but  that  Is  what  the 
leadership  is  hoping  to  do.  If  that  de- 
cision is  announced,  the  leadership  still 
hopes  it  can  clear  the  calendar  of  most 
of  the  bills  presently  thereon,  and  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  such  bills  have  been 
specified  in  the  list. 

So  again  may  I  say  this  so  that  all 
Senators  may  be  on  notice  in  the  event 
the  leadership  feels  that  it  is  necessary 
to  call  one  or  more  of  these  bills  at  par- 
ticular times. 

Mr.  AIJjEN.  So  this  Is  not  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  request  that  they  may  be 
called  up.  That  may  be  faced  as  the  re- 
quest is  made  from  time  to  time.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Now,  the  Seiuitor  spoke  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  hav- 
ing conferred  with  regard  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  program.  I  wonder  If  the 
matter  of  scheduling  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  of  KH..  13915  was  also 
considered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  has  been 
discussed,  today. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  cannot  say 
what  the  ultimate  outcome  of  such  dis- 
cussion will  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  there  any  time  at  which 
those  who  are  Interested  in  seeing  that 
bill  called  up  for  consideration  might  ex- 
pect a  statement  from  the  leadership  as 
to  its  plans  with  respect  to  the  schedul- 
ing of  the  bin  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  the  Senator  could  not 
shed  any  light  on  when  a  decision  might 
possibly  be  reached  by  the  two  leaders? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  carmot. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  At  some  time  hi  the  future 
might  we  look  forward  to  having  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  Republican  leader 
present  at  this  colloquy,  so  that  they 
might  speak  for  themselves  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  those  leaders  will  be  pres- 
ent together  at  some  time  during  the 
future,  and  they  will  welcome  an  inquiry 
from  the  distinguished  Senator,  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  The  majority  leader 
has  already  spoken  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  wm  that  come  on  the  day 
of  the  sine  die  adjournment,  poeslbly? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  might  come 
on  that  day.  It  might  come  on  a  day  pre- 
vious thereto. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  probably  not  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Oh,  I  would 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  the 
floor. 


the 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  WIU 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  1  Just  want 
to  sissociatc  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  will  ar- 
range to  bring  this  vitally  Important 
piece  of  legislation  before  the  Senate  so 
that  the  Senate  can  express  its  will  one 
way  or  the  other  on  a  matter  that  affects 
every  schoolchild  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  those 
schoolchildren. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  had  an  ex- 
tended colloquy  on  this  subject  previ- 
ously, and  I  shall  not  go  to  great  length 
tonight,  other  than  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  would  hope  that  I  might  add  to  that 
the  request  of  tliis  Senator  to  the  leader- 
ship— and  I  say  this  to  the  joint  leader- 
ship— that  at  some  early  day  we  will 
have  an  expression  from  the  leadership 
as  to  what  their  intentions  are  with  re«- 
spect  to  Calendar  Order  No.  1042. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  £uiy  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  the  leadership  to  ex- 
press what  its  intentions  are  at  such  time 
as  it  makes  its  decision.  This  subject 
was  raised  during  a  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  today,  but 
I  anticipate,  on  the  basis  of  what  was 
said  there,  that  there  may  be  further 
discussions  of  it.  I  do  not  know. 

But  the  leadership  is  very  much  aware 
of  the  feelings  that  have  been  expressed 
by  the  Senators  tonight. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'JTRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPONO.  I  think  this  subject  has 
been  pretty  thoroughly  discu&sed  up  un- 
til now,  but  the  Seaa&tor  from  Virginia 
would  like  to  say  to  the  majority  whip 
that  this  is  a  bill  which  he  believes  should 
receive  the  consideration  .of  the  Senate 
before  we  leave  this  year,  and  I  would 
hope,  as  a  member  of  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  convey  to  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership the  feelings  expreiaed  here,  not 
only  this  evening  but  for  the  pact  3  or  4 
legislative  days. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Junior  S«iator 
from  Alabama  is  doing  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  I  think  that  it  may  be 
a  daily  occurrence  from  now  on  that 
Inquiry  will  be  made  with  regard  to  this 
bill,  because  I  think  this  Is  a  matter  that 
ccwistttuents  from  many  States  believe 
the  i.  ^ate  has  a  responsibility  to  act 
upcMi  me  way  or  another,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  "nrglnia  Intends  to  Join  with 
these  others  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves, to  assure  that  some  vote  takes 
place  on  the  matter. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  the  sentiments  that  have 
been  expressed  both  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
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distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, along  with  other  Senators  who 
have  expressed  viewpoints  as  to  the 
urgency  for  actlai  on  this  matter.  The 
leadership  will  take  under  advisement 
these  additional  expressions  of  interest, 
and  will  continue  in  its  effort  to  negoti- 
ate some  way  out  of  the  difficult  situa- 
tion that  confronts  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  in  order  tomorrow 
at  any  time  for  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee  to  lay  aside 
the  imflnlshed  business  and  to  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  any  other 
measure,  and  that  at  such  time  the  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  unfinished  business 
remain  in  such  status  until  the  dlsposl- 
Uon  of  the  measure  called  up  by  the 

leadership.  , 

Mr   ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— did  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  wish  to  reserve  an  objection? 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Yes;  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  ask  the  assistant 
majority  leader  if  his  request  was  con- 
fined to  the  list  of  bUls  he  «iumerated 
earlier  in  the  evening,  rather  than 
track  1. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  All  bills? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yea.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  withdraw  my  request.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  request  was  to  Include  the 
measures  I  have  listed  plus  any  other 
measiire  which  might  perchance  come  on 
the  calendar  overnight  and  be  there  in 
the  morning.  I  think  it  best  that  I  with- 
draw the  request,  however,  and  that  such 
requests  be  made  from  time  to  time  as 
the  majority  leader  or  his  designee  sees 

fit 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  will  yield.  I  appreciate  that,  be- 
cause on  the  list  that  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  Indicated  there 
are  some  measures  to  which  Senators 
have  amendments  to  offer,  who  have  in- 
dicated that  they  will  wish  to  be  notified 
in  advance  when  a  biU  comes  up.  and  so 
forth.  I  think  these  can  be  worked  out 
on  8U1  individual  basis. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree  with 
that.  It  can  be  worked  out  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  What  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip  has  said,  however,  moves 
me  to  say  this :  I  hope  that  all  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  have  been 
alerted  by  this  coUoquy  tonight  and  by 
the  placing  In  the  Rkcord  of  the  list  of 
bills,  so  that  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee  will  not  feel  constrained  or  re- 
luctant to  call  up  any  other  measure  at 
such  time  as  the  necessity  seems  to 
require. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  respond? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  QRIPFIN.  I  have  not  Joined  in  the 
colloquy  up  until  now,  and  perhaps  would 
not  have,  except  that  I  think  the  collo- 
quy that  has  gone  before  might  well  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  Joint  leadership.  If 
they  are  goiiig  to  operate  and  require  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  obvi- 
ously it  is  going  to  be.  it  seems  to  me.  very 
difflcult  to  obtain  that  unanimous  con- 
sent from  day  to  day  if  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  this  important  legislation, 
having  to  do  with  busing,  is  going  to  be 
scheduled. 


I  Join  with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  and  I  shall  certainly  convey  to  my 
leader,  and  I  urge  the  majority  whip  to 
convey  to  his  leader,  the  strong  feeling 
expressed  here  that  it  is  going  to  obvi- 
ously be  a  factor  in  whether  or  not  tinani- 
mous  consent  can  be  obtained  on  other 
matters  at  some  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  leader  understands.  But 
may  I  say.  in  pursuance  of  what  I  said 
just  prior  to  what  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip  has  just  said,  that  I  hope 
that  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  win  lu^e  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  £Lisle  not  to  attempt  to  delay  action 
on  any  of  the  measures  that  have  been 
enumerated  at  such  time  as  they  are 
called  up  before  the  Senate,  on  the  basis 
that  a  Senator  is  out  of  town  and  cannot 
be  here  to  offer  tiis  amendment.  This  is 
the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  have  been 
properly  and  adequately  alerted  now. 
The  measiires  that  have  been  listed  may 
be  called  up  at  any  time,  and  Senators 
shoxild  not  prevail  upon  their  respective 
leaders  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  to  hold 
up  a  measure  or  to  object  to  It  simply  be- 
cause a  particular  Senator  is  out  of  town, 
or  cannot  be  here,  and  has  amendments 
to  offer.  I  think  all  Senators  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  offer  their  amendments 
when  bills  are  called  up  and  to  take  their 
chances.  If  they  cannot  be  here,  they  Just 
do  not  offer  their  amendments.  But  they 
should  not  delay  the  work  of  the  Senate 
just  because  they  themselves  cannot  be 
here. 

If  I  have  to  be  out  of  town,  I  will  take 
my  chances.  I  will  miss  votes.  I  will  never 
attempt  to  hold  up  the  operation  of  the 
Senate  because  I  cannot  be  here,  or  be- 
cause I  have  to  miss  a  vote,  or  because  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer.  I  have  to 
make  a  choice.  I  either  go  out  of  town, 
miss  the  vote,  and  have  some  other  Sen- 
ator call  up  my  amendment,  or  I  cancel 
the  engagement  away  from  town,  stay  in 
town,  offer  the  amendment,  and  cast  my 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  lonanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m..  fol- 
lowing a  recess. 

There  will  be  no  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  un- 
less requested  and  agreed  to  by  unani- 
mous consent  on  tomorrow. 

Immediately  following  the  prayer  and 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume its  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241,  the  unfinished  business, 
the  interim  agreement  on  offensive  weap- 
ons. Debate  will  continue  thereon. 
Amendments  thereto  may  be  offered 
Tabling  motions  will  be  in  order — as  of 
now.  at  least.  Yea  and  nay  votes  could 
occur  on  amendments  throughout 
tomorrow. 

If  a  hiatus  is  reached  and  Senators  do 
not  seek  recognition,  of  course,  the 
Chair  can  always  put  the  question,  and 
has  a  duty  to  do  so;  but  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee  may  at  such  tine 
proceed  to  set  aside  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness and  call  up  any  one  of  the  measures 
that  were  earlier  enumerated  by  me  at 
the  direction  of  the  majority  leader. 

In  summation,  yea-and-nay  vote« 
could  occur  tomorrow.  I  hope  that 
amendments  to  the  unfinished  business. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  will  be 
called  up  and  disposed  of  tomorrow. 

In  any  event,  so  that  Senators  may  be 
amply  alerted,  a  cloture  motion  was  in- 
troduced today.  The  vote  on  that  cloture 
motion  will  occur  at  circa  10  &sn.  on 
Thursday  next,  following  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quorimi.  If  cloture  is  invoked. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241  will  remain 
the  unfinished  business  until  disposed  of. 
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RECESS  UNTIL   9   A.M.   TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
8:55  pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  September  13. 1972, 
at  9  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR RIBICOFF  TOMORROW  VA- 
CATED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
previously  entered  imder  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBioorr^  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized tomorrow  morning  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  12, 1»72 : 

Diplomatic  akd  Pomwin  Sntvio 

Joseph  A.  Oreenwald,  of  nilnols,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  the  cla»  of  Career  Mlnlit«r, 
to  be  the  Representative  of  the  United  St«»« 
of  America  to  the  European  Communlw* 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Amhassadar  a- 
traordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Christopher  Van  HoUan,  of  Virginia.  » 
Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  one,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotentlUT 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  K»- 
pubUc  of  Sri  Lanka,  and  to  serve  concur- 
rently and  without  additional  compensation 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Ptem* 
potentlary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Maldlvas. 

U.S.   CraCTJTT  COtTBTS 

Frederick  Pierce  Lively,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  judge,  sixth  circuit,  vice  Henry 
L.  Brooks,  deceased. 

TJS.  DiSTBior  Courts 

Joseph  L.  Tauro.  of  Maasachusette,  to  b»^* 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  M«"** 
chuaetts.  vice  Francis  J.  W.  Ford,  retired. 


OONGKESSMAN  BUCHANAN'S  HL£- 
QlSiNT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
MUNICH  TRAGEDY 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNOis 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Sneaker  we  were  all  deeply  shocked  and 
horrined  by  the  tragic  events  which  oc- 
curred in  Munich  this  past  week.  Al- 
though many  Members  of  this  body  have 
ably  voiced  the  profound  sense  of  out- 
rage which  such  heinous  crimes  compel. 
I  think  few  have  expressed  themselves  so 
eloquenUy  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  good  friend  from  Alabama.  Johh 
BUCHANAN.  In  a  special  report  to  his  con- 
stituents, he  said: 

It  18  a  tragedy  of  great  magnitude  for  the 
young  state  of  Israel,  which  has  had  to  strug- 
gle merely  to  survive  in  an  often  hostile  en- 
rtromnent,  to  lose  these  outstanding  young 
neople  who  were  competing  in  an  atmoephere 
of  peace  and  harmony.  This  latert  attack 
compounds  the  pain  which  Israel  has  sufferwl 
in  terrorist  attacks  at  Its  airport  and  within 
Its  borders  elsewhere. 

Congressman  BucHwian's  compas- 
sianate  response  to  the  slaylngs  is  cou- 
pled with  a  caU  for  a  strong  commitment 
to  immediate  intemati<Hial  action  against 
nations  harboring  terrorists.  He  urges  for 
"strong  and  enforceable  agreements  to 
provide  that  those  who  commit  crimes 
against  humanity  will  not  receive  sanc- 
tuary from  any  nation  and  will  be  pun- 
ished for  their  acts." 

I  strongly  share  the  sentiments  of  my 
colleague  from  Alabama  and  Include  his 
report  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord: 

RSMAaKS   BT  CONOKBSSICAX  JOHJt   H. 

BtTCBAicAir,  Ja. 


The  Hoiise  this  week  joined  the  reet  ot  the 
nation  and  the  world  In  expressing  its  shock 
sad  horror  at  the  klUlng  of  11  Israeli  athletes 
and  Its  sympathy  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  passed  a 
resolution  pledging  this  country  to  seek  all 
iBsans  "by  which  the  clvillaed  world  may 
cut  off  from  contact  with  clvUlBed  mankind 
any  peoples  or  any  nation  giving  sanctuary, 
support,  sympathy,  aid  or  comfort  to  acts  of 
murder  and  barbartsm  such  as  those  J\urt 
witnessed  In  Munich.  .  .  ." 

The  senseless  slaying  of  the  Israeli  delega- 
tion Is  a  tragedy  of  many  dimensions.  It  la  a 
personal  tragedy  to  those  who  died  aitd  to 
their  families.  They  have  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  prayers. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  of  great  magnitude  tm  the 
young  state  of  Israel,  which  has  had  to 
struggle  merely  to  survive  In  an  often  hos- 
tile environment,  to  lose  these  outstanding 
young  people  who  were  competing  in  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  harmony.  This  latest 
attack  compounds  the  pain  which  Israel  has 
suffered  in  terrorist  attacks  at  its  ahport 
and  within  Its  borders  elsewhere. 

We  can  also  share  the  sense  of  tragedy  fdt 
by  the  people  of  the  Federal  Hepubllc  of 
Oennany  which  hosted  the  gamea  and  whose 
naUon  was  invaded  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting this  hemous  crime  and  disruptiikg 
everything  for  which  the  Olympic  gamee 
■taad  and  toward  which  West  Germany  had 
worked.  It  Is  truly  unfortunate  that  this 
naiUon  which  has  worked  for  a  generation 
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to  overcome  the  shadow  of  the  madman 
Hitler  was  chosen  by  a  group  of  terrorts* 
madmen  for  the  commission  of  crlmee  against 
the  Jewish  petals. 

And  It  is  a  tragedy  to  the  world  that  a 
group  of  young  people  participating  in  the 
CHympiCB  in  the  spirit  of  international  imlty 
and  cooperation  and  who  would  perta^w 
have  been  leaders  of  the  1B»^  efforts  to- 
ward peace  in  the  future,  died  with  their 
lives  yet  before  them. 

It  U  a  grim  and  tragic  fact  that  Just  as 
the  courage  and  exceUenoe  which  they  dis- 
played are  a  part  of  the  reaUty  of  our  times, 
so,  aa  well,  is  the  kind  of  brutality  and  in- 
humanity  represented   by  the   terporHta. 

This  Is  why  It  is  so  difficult  to  achieve  In- 
stant peace  or  early  solutions  to  the  wortd's 
problems. 

It  does,  however,  seem  a  crime  agalnec 
life  and  history  that  in  this  era  when  there 
la  so  much  basis  for  hope  for  peace,  jxutioe 
and  humanity  among  men.  the  violent  acts 
of  Irrational  Individuals  and  terrorist  groups 
have  so  marred  the  record  of  our  times. 

We  muet,  therefore,  seek  to  ptirsue  the 
goal  of  peace  and  justice  for  aU  the  peoples 
of  the  wortd  to  Insure  that  that  minority 
wfalch  represents  those  who  would  Inflict  ter- 
ror and  spread  hate  will  not  prevail. 

The  resolution  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Hovise  Is  in  effect  a  sense  of  Congress' 
reeoluUon  giving  support  to  UJS.  efforts, 
which  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  toward  combatting  terrorism 
of  this  type. 

In  the  paet.  efforts  to  obtain  complete  co- 
operation of  all  naUons  concerning  hlja^- 
era  have  not  been  sucoeesful.  These  were 
voluntary  plans. 

But  the  reaolutlon  as  pasaed  by  the  House 
made  It  clear  that  Congress  does  favor  strong 
aaruTtlonB  against  any  nation  harboring  or 
abetting  terrorist  groups  or  individuate. 

It  would  appear  that  this  Is  probably  the 
only  route  which  would  offer  some  hope  of 
obtaining  cooperation  from  these  nations. 
S1a^>nger  eoonomlc  and  political  preesurea 
must  be  brought  to  bear. 

We  have  t)een  seeking  ways  for  years  to 
stop  hijackings  and  the  violence  whl«aiac- 
ootnpany  them  Including  extradition  agree- 
ments and  policy  statements  that  nations 
wlU  not  permit  hijackers  to  o»>taln  sanctity 

in  their  lands.  

These  efforts  are  continuing  with  renewed 

foroe.  ^  ,  _^ 

Secretary  of  State  WUllam  Rodgera  last 
week  put  the  United  States  on  record  as 
supporting  very  strong  action  by  the  world 
community  to  aanbat  both  hijacking  and 
terrorism. 

Our  government  la  contacting  other 
world  leaden  to  obtain  their  t^ughte  on 
the  oaoet  effective  route  to  pursue. 

We  must  not  cease  ova  efforts  until  we 
have  strong  and  enforceable  agreements  to 
prorlde  that  thoee  who  OMnmlt  crimes 
againBt  humanity  will  not  receive  sanctuary 
flrom  any  nation  and  will  be  punished  for 
their  acts. 


in  an  era  of  our  clvUisKtlon  that  is 
marked  by  conflict,  confuskm.  and 
anxiety — both  at  home  and  abroad — 
many  positive,  consfanictlve,  and  com- 
mendable accompUshmentB  of  our  people 
often  go  unrecognlaed  or  little  appre- 
ciated. That  is  why  It  wm  a  particular 
privilege  and  honor  for  me  recently  to 
Join  others  In  paying  homage  to  one  of 
Arkansas'  most  dirtlngirtwhwri  dtlEens, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bowen,  of  little  Rock. 

Mr.  Bowen  has  Just  completed  hla  50th 
year  as  scoutmaster  of  Troop  No.  24, 
sponsored  by  the  Asbury  Utilted  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Little  Rock.  Bis  remark- 
able contrlbuttons  to  society  and  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  young  men  for 
over  a  half  century  suid  his  imswervlng 
dedication  to  Christian  Ideals  have  now 
received  appropriate  acknowledgement 
and  public  acclaim.  Quietly  and  with 
constancy  and  perseverance,  this  fine 
American  has  made  a  strong  and  favor- 
able Impact  on  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Bowen's  noble  servloe  Is  worthy  of 
special  praise.  He  has  contributed  much 
to  the  building  of  character  in  the  youth 
of  his  community.  His  noble  work  stands 
as  a  beacon  of  Inspiration  for  all  good 
citizens  to  emulate  In  their  pmnult  of  a 
better  life  and  in  the  service  of  their 
fellow  man.  His  many  civic  endeftvoia 
and  attainments  have  Included  50  years 
of  service  to  over  10,000  boys  in  scouting 
activities.  He  has  gained  reoocnitioQ  as 
and  has  been  acclaimed  Dean  of  Scout- 
masters In  America.  For  40  years  he 
taught  Sunday  school  at  Asbury  XTnitad 
Methodist  Church,  and  for  46  years  he 
was  a  teacher  and  administrator  in  little 
Rock's  public  schools. 

It  may  be  said  that  few  have  given  so 
much  to  eba^  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
so  many  of  our  youth  who  will  be  our 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  Pew  have  recorded 
such  a  splendid  chapter  of  accompUril- 
ment  or  etched  such  an  Indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  Uves  of  people  or  so  greatly 
Influenced  their  destiny. 

On  September  2.  1972,  the  Quapaw 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
the  Asbury  United  Methodist  CSiurch 
held  an  appreciation  dinner  In  LltUe 
Rock  honoring  Mr.  Bowen.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  their  guest  and  to  present  a 
citation  to  Mr.  Bowen  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  read  as  follows: 

The  Preeidant  of  the  united  Btatea  awards 
this  commendation  to  K.  A.  Boiwen  In  reoof - 
nition  of  exceptional  servloe  to  others  In  the 
flneet  American  tzadltlon. 

rbksbs  M.  maatt. 


E  A.  BOWEN.  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.. 
HONORED  ON  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
AS  SCOUTMASTER 


HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  AUCAKSSS 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tue$dav,  September  12,  1972 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  lest 
we  forget,  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that 


Mr.  Frank  Blair,  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  "Today  Show,"  made 
the  principal  address  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  In  which  he  paid  a  beautiful  and 
richly  deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Bowen.  His 
message  was,  I  believe,  most  constructive 
and  f>n"g>'«**'*r\r  to  all  who  heard  it  and 
to  aU  who  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  It.  I  think  it  fully  merits  publication 
In  the  CoNGMSsiowAi  Racoan.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Raooas. 

Ttieie  being  no  obieotlm.  the  address 
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WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricow>, 
as  follows: 

Addksm  bt  Pkanx  Blaix 
l^U  U  the  kind  of  aMlgmnent  I  Ilk*.  It  U 
so  unlike  soma  of  th»  mon  formal  speaking 
•ngkgement  I  fiilfiU.  Hare,  tonight,  I  b*Te 
the  privilege  of  adding  my  small  bit  to  pay- 
ing tribute  and  honoring  a  man  who  Is  so 
outstanding,  so  outgoing,  so  giving  of  him- 
self that  he  has  spent  60  years  of  hU  young 
M  years  on  thU  planet  as  a  Scoutmaster.  I 
ask  you  how  many  men  of  your  acquaintance 
can  boast  of  a  record  like  that  and  deservedly 
be  described  as  the  Dean  of  Scoutmaster*  In 
America,  and  have  a  day  declared  by  the 
Oovemor  of  thU  sUte  as,  "B.  A.  Bowen  Day?" 
Many  words  of  praise  and  gratefulness 
have  been  heaped  upon  Scoutmaster  Bowen 
thU  day.  What  can  I.  In  my  simple  way,  add 
to  what  has  been  said? 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Bowen  has  many  memories 
to  rewvd  >'<"'  for  bis  untiring  services  to 
Scouting  and  the  youth  of  this  community, 
in  his  long  and  precious  Journey  on  the 
Scouting  Train.  Memories  of  boys  who  died 
In  service  to  their  country — boys  who  grew 
to  be  leaders  In  their  community  and  boys 
who  found  "something  they  could  hold  onto" 
as  they  made  part  of  the  Journey  with  Mr. 
Bowen  as  their  leader. 

As  I  move  around  our  country  I  sense  a 
need,  deep  inside  the  people,  for  some- 
one .  .  .  something  to  depend  upon  ...  to 
put  trust  In  ...  to  hold  onto  I 

I  sense  a  weariness  with  crisis  piled  upon 
crisis  ...  a  hunger  for  relief  from  protest  .  .  . 
a  need  for  reafllnnatlon  of  values,  the  things 
that  are  truly  lmjx)rtant  In  life !  Some  of  the 
great  things  that  I  found  In  Scouting  and 
that  many  of  you  la  this  room  found  in 
Scouting  and  that  Mr.  Bowen  Instilled  In 
more  than  10.000  boys. 

I  sense  a  longing  for  a  turning-point  1  And 
we've  got  to  find  that  turning-point  and  soon 
and  we've  got  to  make  that  turn  If  we  are 
tosurrlvel 

I  think  we  all  realize  we  are  living  \mder 
pressure  today  stemming  from  a  nervous  so- 
ciety, a  gryratlng  economy,  yet  amidst  xm- 
bellevable  technological  achievement. 

Prom  the  sixties  we  inherited  International 
crisis,  social  unrest,  a  drug  problem,  concern 
for  our  environment  and  concern  for  our  sur- 
vival. Yet,  we  have  witnessed  man's  first  step 
on  the  moon,  medical  miracles,  faster  trans- 
portation and  communication. 

Every  day  when  I  go  to  work — ^In  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning — wonder  what  new 
crlsea  will  erupt— and — what  new  miracles 
will  be  performed. 

Our  environment  Is  taking  a  beating.  It 
has  reached  the  crisis  stage.  There  Is  mount- 
ing concern  over  pollution  of  our  lakes  and 
streams,  pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe. 
Tliere  Is  concern  about  noise  pollution  and 
even  people  p>ollutlon.  as  this  earth  becomee 
crowded  to  the  point  of  overcrowding.  And 
among  the  crowds  of  city  and  suburbia  and 
countryside  there  Is  a  loneliness,  new  to 
mankind  In  its  sharpness — a  hunger  for 
someone  to  turn  to,  talk  with  about  even 
the  simple  problems  of  living  and  staying 
alive  on  this  once  green  earth. 

We  are  at  a  point  In  existence  when  the 
question  arises — Are  we  going  to  survive? 
And  when  you  mention  survival  or  the  ptoesl- 
bUlty  of  not  surviving.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
human  beings  begin  to  wonder  and  worry 
and  concern  themselves  with  personal  an- 
noyances and  frustrations  and  preconcep- 
tions and  opinions  and  twice  as  many  of  the 
things  their  thloklng  disagrees  with? 

And  then  w«  start  looking  for  the  mistakes 
of  others,  we  become  hypercritical,  we  go  oS 
half  cocked,  as  the  saying  goes.  We  forget  the 
fundamentals,  the  basic  philosophies,  the 
concepts,  the  dreams  and  the  hopes  that  were 
once  our*.  AU  taught  and  learned  in  Scout- 
ing. And  then  we  get  caught  up  In  the 
maelstrom  of  confusion.  We  turn  to  false 


Ideologies.  We  don't  even  Etop  to  think  about 
the  present  much  less  the  future  We  forget 
about  that  turning-point  we're  all  seeking. 
We  go  off  on  tangents,  in  different  direction 
eapouslng  extreme  causes  leading  to  violence, 
blood-shed   and   self-destruction. 

Woxildn't  It  be  great  If  there  were  no  gen- 
eration gap,  no  color  line,  no  religious  big- 
otry  and  everyone   was  "Just  jjeople?" 

Are  we  too  caught  up  in  the  present  to  look 
to  the  horizon?  Are  we  too  stymied  In  our 
mess  that  we  can't  even  look  back  to  see 
where  we've  come  from.  Mr.  Bowen  can  look 
back  proudly  and  he  knx>ws  where  we  came 
from  and  why? 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  the  generation 
gap.  Sure  there  U!  There  la  a  gap,  too  be- 
tween my  father's  generation  and  mine  and 
between  his  father's  and  hla!  That's  nothing 
new!  And  every  generation  has  made  mis- 
takes .  .  always  has  and  always  will.  We 
have  made  out  share.  But  out  generation 
has  made  America  the  most  affluent  coun- 
try on  earth.  It  has  tacked  a  serious  racial 
problem.  It  has  publicly  declared  war  on 
poverty  and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon.  It  has 
presided  over  what  Is  probably  the  greatest 
social  and  economic  revolution  In  man's  his- 
tory. It  has  desegregated  school  or  Is  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  and  has  abolished  polio.  We  have 
begun  these  things — not  finished  them.  We 
have  declared  ourselves  and  committed  our- 
selves and  taxed  ourselves  and  nearly  run 
ourselves  Into  the  ground  In  the  cause  of 
social  Justice  and  reform.  And  otir  mistakes 
are  fewer  than  our  father's  generation — or 
his  father's. 

I'd  like  to  say  to  that  younger  generation 
that's  beyond  the  present  day  gap.  What  do 
you  have  to  offer?  I  haven't  seen  anything 
yet  but  dlssentlon.  violence  and  filth.  Do 
you  think  you  can  survive  on  that?  You 
say — I  won't  listen,  that  I'm  too  busy  to  hear 
you.  Perhaps  I  am.  I'm  trying  to  further  the 
Job  other  generations  of  Americans — like  Mr. 
Bowen's — started  to  make  this  a  better  world 
for  you. 

And  I'd  like  to  say,  why  don't  you  listen 
for  a  change  and  stop  shouting  and  throw- 
ing rocks  and  running  away  from  your  re- 
sponsibilities on  some  trip  from  which  a  lot 
of  you  will  never  retiu-n.  Better  he  went  on 
an  overnight  hike  or  an  extended  camping 
trip. 

And  I'd  like  to  say — Look,  young  men  and 
women  of  every  generation  have  always  stood 
on  the  same  hill  and  felt  the  same  vague 
sense  of  restraint  that  separated  them  from 
the  ultimate  experlence^the  sudden  and 
complete  expansion  of  the  mind,  the  final 
fulfillment.  It  Is  the  oldest,  sweetest  and  bit- 
terest experience  of  mankind.  And  what  you 
seek  to  attain,  all  mankind  has  sought  to 
attain  throtighout  the  ages.  So  what's  new? 
Mr.  Bowen  knows  about  that  hill  and  he 
has  stood  with  many  a  lad  at  Its  summit. 

Society  hangs  together  by  many  threads. 
No  18  year  old  Is  simply  the  product  of  his 
18  years.  He  is  the  product  of  3.000  years 
of  the  development  of  mankind.  And 
throughout  those  years.  Injustice  has  exist- 
ed and  been  fought;  rules  have  grown  out- 
moded and  been  changed;  doom  has  hung 
over  men  and  been  avoided;  unjust  wars 
have  occurred,  pain  has  been  the  cost  of 
progress  and  man  has  persevered  I 

Maybe  man  has  been  able  to  ptersevere 
and  survive  thus  far  because  he's  been  able 
to  look  back  at  hU  mistakes  and  tried  to  cor- 
rect them  and  because  he  has  an  awareness 
that  the  present  needs  mending  and  he  has 
the  ability  to  look  to  the  future  with  the 
Impulse  to  grow,  to  reach  out,  to  touch 
stars,  to  live  freely  and  to  let  the  mind  loose 
along  unexplored  corridors. 

If  we're  going  to  find  that  turning  point 
that  Is  so  Important  to  our  survival,  then  we 
must  seek  tolerant  religious,  moral,  legal  and 
political  philosophies  and  training  in  formal 
thinking.  All  of  those  things  the  Scouting 
Movement  has  been  offered  the  younger  gen- 
eration  for   years    under   the  leadership   of 


great  men  like  Mr.  Bowen  .  .  .  with  dedica- 
tion, devotion,  honor  and  trust. 

The  resolution  of  today's  crisis  in  American 
life  miist  begin  with  the  individual.  Each  od« 
searching  his  own  soul  and  sensing  the  need 
to  save  it  to  recover  the  world.  Within  our 
own  family  groups,  we  must  teach  and  leant 
understanding,  reasonableness.  Justice,  lovs, 
fidelity,  patriotism,  love  of  Ood — than  and 
only  then  will  we  achieve  love  of  our  fellow 
man  which,  I  believe,  can  and  will  save  the 
world.  It's  all  In  Scouting. 

There  Is  really  no  limit  to  what  we — the 
human  race  In  general —  we  Americans  In 
particular  can  accomplish  In  the  Seventies. 
But  even  that  doesn't  define  the  quality  cf 
our  lives  In  the  decade  ahead.  What  I  hope 
to  see  in  the  years  ahead  Is  the  flowering  of 
the  kind  of  life  we  started  developing  almoit 
200  years  ago  in  this  country.  We  fought 
then  for  the  right,  as  Independent  men,  to 
find  our  little  piece  of  land,  to  build  a  home 
and  hearth,  to  raise  our  families  In  security, 
preserving  the  values  by  which  all  free  men 
have  always  lived. 

But  it  will  be  a  decade  of  such  complexity, 
of  such  staggering  problems  and  such  diay- 
ing  progress,  that  It  will  become  less  and  less 
possible  to  find  the  really  meaningful  satis- 
factions— the  deep,  quiet  ones,  outside  our 
homes.  We  may  travel  more,  faster  and 
farther  but  we'll  be  happier  than  ever  to  re- 
turn home. 

But  despite  all  the  problems  and  all  the 
warnings  of  doom,  I  have  to  feel  good  about 
a  decade  in  which,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
way  through,  on  July  4th,  1876.  the  wortd  Is 
going  to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  flowering  on  'earth  of  the  free  human 
spirit. 

That  spirit  I  hope  and  pray  will  be  u 
strong  in  the  majority  of  Americans  then  at  It 
was  among  those  who  fought  for  our  freedom 
almoet  two  centuries  ago.  And  that  spirit 
must  prevail — in  the  Seventies  and  beyond 
and  It  can  and  will  if  we  recognize  and  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  the  Individual  In 
our  society  and  he  Is  willing  to  live  up  to 
his  respo.islbllitles.  I  think  Scouting  hu 
taught  me  that. 

Scouting  is  the  school  of  life.  It  Is  a  guide 
for  boys  t6  choose  the  truest,  the  most  Just 
and  most  natural  side  of  things. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  Scouting  to  provide 
boys  and  young  men  an  effective  program  de- 
signed to  build  desirable  qualities  of  charac- 
ter, t-o  train  In  the  responslMlitles  of  par- 
ticipating citizenship,  and  to  develop  in 
them  personal  fitness,  thus  to  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  citizens  who;  Are 
physically,  mentally  and  morally  fit. 

Have  a  high  degree  of  self-reliance  as  evi- 
denced in  such  qualities  as  Initiative,  cour- 
age and  reaourceftilness. 

Have  personal  and  staible  values  based  on 
religious  concepts. 

Have  the  desire  and  the  skills  to  help 
others. 

Understand  the  principles  of  the  American 

social,  economic  and  governmental  system*. 

Are  knowledgeable  about  and  take  pride 

in  their  American  heritage  and  understand 

Amerca's  role  In  the  world. 

Have  a  keen  respect  for  the  basic  rights  of 
all  people. 

Scouting  offers  the  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  young  and  I  urn  happy  to  say  It  1» 
a  growing  movement. 

I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  all  the  prob- 
lems facing  this  scarred  world — I  don't  even 
pretend  to;  but  I  am  sure  as  I  am  of  the 
Scout  Oath  that  all  these  problems  could 
and  would  be  solved  If  everyone  on  this  earth 
was  a  good  scout. 

The  man  we  honor  h«re  tonight,  the  Dean 
of  Scoutmasters  In  America,  Mr.  Bowen,  for 
50  years  has  been  all  of  these  things  and  ha« 
passed  them  along  to  more  than  10,000  boys 
directly  In  Scouting  attlvltle*.  I  congratu- 
late you,  Mr.  Bowen,  and  I  thank  you  for 
being  a  good  scout. 


-^«rimiMHMAN     LEE     HAMILTON'S 
^^^S^    REPORT    ON    THE 
UJBjS«IRaY  CRISIS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1972 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 

thfleavfwlxtend  my  renmrlu  in  toe 

SfcoHD  I  include  my  "Washln«ton  Re- 

SS^'    concerning    the    United    SUtes' 

energy  crisis. 

Washington  Rxpobt 
,By  congressman  L«  Hamii-ton) 
.^  TTr,it.«i  States,  the  richest  naUon  In 
U.r^oSS^-Jtd'S  approaching  the  P«mt 
«h.«  It  Wui  be  energy  poor.  Our  appeUte 
""  i«J  is  voracious.  With  less  than  6 
i^^ntTth:  :i^-s  population,  the  United 
sS  consumes  about  36  percent  of  the 
l^^'B  enTrgy  production.  Our  electric  usage 
^'doubSnca  1P61.  and  will  double  again 

'''llTe  continue  to  use  our  fossU  fuels  (oU 
J.  ^al)  at  the  present  «te,  we  may  weU 
^left  with  only  coal  to  bum  by  f^J*^^ 
2  000  and  some  geologists  say  even  that  re- 
SmmU  may  be  depleted  by  the  middle  of  the 
^^S^  in  ^l.  we  bum  1.9  bllUon  tons 
of  fc^U  fuel  every  year,  but  produce  only 
iV^lion  tons.  T^e  gap  is  increasing,  as  is 
the  importing  of  fossil  fuels. 
Our  primary  energy  sources  are: 

OIL 

U.8.  production  peaked  in  1970  »»  "  J^"^" 
Uon  bJrels  a  day.  Americans,  nieanwhlle,  we 
buring  about  15  mUlion  barrels  dally,  and 
t^t  ^e  is  expected  to  reach  20  to  28  mll- 
liZ^  barrels  a  day  bv  1980.  Alaska's  North 
Slope^m  supply  about  2  mUllon  barrels  a 
dav  by  1980.  but  dwindling  domestic  reserves 
in  other  oU  states  indicate  we  "lay  never 
again  reach  the  1970  Production  peak.  T^ 
OB.  now  buys  about  27  percent  of  Ita  oU  from 
foreign  suppliers,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
by  1986  about  half  of  our  oU  and  gat.  needs 
wUl  have  to  be  met  vrtth  foreign  imports. 

CAS 

The  U.S.  consumed  49  percent  of  the  world's 
production  of  this  resource  in  1971  and  ex- 
perts say  there  may  be  enough  left  In  ao- 
mesUc  reserves  for  another  12  to  13  years. 
It  18  our  cleanest-burning  resource,  and  In 
the  greatest  demand.  A  recent  decision  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  permit  pro- 
ducers to  deliver  additional  supplies  at  prices 
above  the  federally-regulated  rates  should 
prompt  more  exploration  for.  and  production 
of,  natural  gas.  and  hopefully  ease  the  grow- 
ing shortage  for  homes  and  industries.  The 
decision  also  means  higher  prices  for  con- 
stimers.  however. 

coal 
The  most  abundant  of  our  fossil  fuels,  coal 
also  Is  the  dirtiest.  Coal  Is  expensive  to  trans- 
port creates  pollution  when  it  Is  burned,  and 
makes  a  shambles  of  the  land  when  it  U 
strip-mined. 

NTJCLEAR  POWE* 

Twenty-one  nuclear  reactors  are  now  in 
service  In  th.'  U.S.,  producing  about  2  percent 
of  the  electrical  power.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  approved  plans  for  51  new 
plants,  now  being  constructed,  and  61  more, 
which  are  ready  for  construction.  "WhUe  nu- 
clear power  Is  generally  thought  of  as  the 
fuel  of  the  future,  the  development  of  nu- 
clear plants  has  been  slow  as  experts  work  to 
resolve  all  queetlons  of  environmental  safety. 
The  energy  cmnch  has  placed  Increasing 
pressure  on  the  Congress  for  the  estabUrti- 
ment  of  a  thoughtful  energy  policy  which  will 
meet  our  needs  with  a  minimum  of  damage 
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to  the  envlronxnent.  OongrMS  la  Jurt  begin- 
ning to  wiertle  with  the*  problema. 

rh«  House  intartor  and  Insular  Afl»J» 
Committee  has  concluded  hearlnga  •^buA  at 
assessing  our  supply  of.  and  demand  for, 
energy  resources,  %^  wUl  publish  a  B«les  of 
analyses  and  forecastsdn  the  coming  weeka^ 
The  Senate  Interior  Committee  Is  now  about 
half-way  through  a  two-year  study  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

In  other  developments.  reMaroh  Into  nu- 
clear power  is  being  acceleratwl.  the  mixing 
and  prooe«lng  of  oU-bearlng  shale  Is  being 
encouraged,  and  a  revision  of  the  U.S.  quot* 
system  to  permit  more  Imports  of  foreign  oU 
and  gas  Is  under  consideration. 

We  vrtll  be  hearing  much  more  In  the 
days  ahead  about  a  national  energy  poUcy. 
and  It  wUl  require  a  delicate  balancing  of 
national  objectives  such  as  national  security, 
conservation,  economic  growth,  consumer 
protection  and  intemaUonal  trade. 

ELECTION  AND  BIGOTRY 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PBNN8T1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 
Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with  deep 
interest  an  arttcle  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  September  11,  1972.  under 
the  byline  of  WiUiam  Raspberry. 
The  article  is  entitled  "ElecUon  and 

I  consider  this  article  of  particular  sig- 
nificance, first,  because  it  directs  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  to  the 
significance  of  bigotry  at  a  time  in  his- 
tory when  the  very  continuity  and  im- 
provement of  the  life  of  our  people  and 
our  country  cry  out  for  tolerance,  for  un- 
derstanding and  for  the  acceptance  of 
each  other  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  au- 
thor of  this  article  for  the  reason  that 
bigotry  must  be  in  the  forefrorit  of  the 
consciousness  at  this  time  of  decision- 
making on  the  choice  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  if  we  are  to  analyze 
the  honest  feelings  and  worth  of  the  con- 
tending candidates. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  this  article 
most  particularly  because  the  author, 
among  other  things,  mentions  the  Presi- 
dents  apparent  position  on  racial  mat- 
ters as  he  speaks  on  the  subject  of  so- 
called   quotas   in  Government  employ - 

Mr  Raspberry  mentions  President 
Nixon's  appointees  to  the  Federal  courts, 
including  the  Supreme  Court.  You  must 
distinctly  recaU  that  the  philosophies  of 
the  appointees  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
were  chaUenged  and  widely  condemned. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  disagreed  with 
and  condemned  those  philosophies. 

An  additional  value  in  the  article  is 
that  Mr.  Raspberry  presents  a  chaUenge 
to  the  intelligence  and  good  faith  of  all 
Americans.  The  article  follows: 

ElICTION    AND    BlOOTRT 

(By  WllUam  Raspberry) 
Maybe  Nov.  7  vrtll  be  Just  another  Election 
Day,  after  which  the  nation's  business  wUl  go 
on  pretty  much  as  usual. 

But  I  am  more  and  more  afraid  that  this 
Election  Day-assuming   the  re-election   of 
Richard  NUon-wlU  put  bigotry  In  the  driv- 
er's seat  for  a  long,  long  time. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  President  Nixon  Is 
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a  bigot;  I  dont  know  whether  he  la  «  ^<- 
But  I  can  see  the  dlrwstlon  he's  l*jen  hid- 
ing on  racial  matters,  and  I  find  It  tamrj 

"aThas  pUyed  the  busing  issue  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  is  a  good  cbancethat  some 
section  of  the  country  wUl  be  returning  to 

pre- 1964  segregation.  

^  He  has  attacked  racial  "quota."  in  govern- 
ment employment,  and  t^r«  ,'^,  JX^ 
th«t  his  administration  is  about  to  man^tle 
the  PhUadelphla  Plan  (and  s^"^?" 
around  the  country)  that  °^«  "  P^^ 
for  large  numbers  cfl  black  people  to  find  Jobe 
m  the  construction  Indurtry.  ,,^.„t 

He  has  made  some  unfortunate  ap^lnt- 
ments  to  the  federal  oourts.  Including  the 
supreme  Court,  and  wUl  have  oPPortu^^ 
(assuming  hla  re-election)  to  do  a  good  deal 
more  damage  In  that  regard. 

None  of  the«»  things  makes  him  a  mgot. 
It  la  possible  to  be  phUosophlcaUy  oppos^ 
to  maaslve  busing,  quotas  and  liberal  Jurtat- 
wlthout  being  a  racist.  The  danger  lias  in  th« 
way  he  has  done  what  he  h*«  done. 

He  has  inveeted  prwjlous  little  of  the  enor- 
mous prestige  that  goes  with  his  office  in 
efforts  to  persuade  America  to  do  right  by 
Its  dlspoesess^l  minorities.  Ih*«ad,  he  h*a 
pYayedupoTthe  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
white  majority,  not  challenging  them  to  a 
Sber  morality  but  dignifying  their  blgo^ 
Those  Americans  who  are  opposed  to  racial 
integration  wUl  find  support  In  the  Presi- 
dent's antlbuslng  stance;  tho«  who  •"  op- 
Doaed  to  equal  employment  opportunity  for 
macks  wUl  cheer  this  anUquota  remarks^ 
^  more  important,  they  will  get  the  mw- 
Baae  that  they  no  longer  need  restrain  their 
btlotS;  their' president  has  told  them  that 
it'l  aU  right.  He  hasn't  told  anybody  to  in- 
dulge in  bigotry,  but  he  is  setting  a  t^ne 
?hat  will  mike  bigotry  a  good  deal  ea^efto 
n^actlce    YOU   dont   have  to  teU   your  per- 
^^TmJn  to  stop  hiring  "l^^oUtJu^ 
tell  him  that  the  quota*  are  off  and  that  ne 
dcJ^sn'^have  to  hire  black  folk.  He'U  get  the 

^"^it^had  become  almost  routine  in  this 
country  for  national  leaders  to  appeal  to 
Amerlck^'s  sense  of  Justice  a««i,^»'r  Pl'^,  "' 
hard  to  imagine  the  damage  that  could  re- 
sult If  the  appeal  is  now  to  be  made  to  sel- 

^"S^suspect  that  Nixon  ha*  taken  some  of 
his  positlo^for  the  purpose  of  g*rnenng 
votes  from  bigots.  It  would  almost  be  a  relief 
'lf°^at  w^re  L  For  if  his  "-tlbla^k  P^^ur. 
18  intended  only  to  assure  his  easy  reeieo- 
tion-lf  he  doesn't  reaUy  believe  tbat^y- 
then  he  won't  have  u>  keep  "^P^,t«^^°*^J: 
II  he  ts  only  indulging  l\  Pf  ^^.tlc^,^*! 
pedlency.  telling  Americans  ^t  he  thlnJa 
most  of  them  want  to  hear  to  win  their  vx.tea. 
he  can.  after  he  has  those  votes  d^vo^^^" 
self  to  leadership,  to  curving  for  himself  a 
respectable  niche  in  history. 

But  suppose  he  does  believe  In  what  he  s 
doing?  suppose  he  really  would  like  to  reverse 
the  fide  of  black  progress?  Suppose  he  doe. 
believe  that  black  folks  and  liberals  will  be 
the  ruination  of  the  country?  „„„»>,-. 

in  that  case,  instead  of  being  Just  another 
Election  Day,  Nov  7  could  mark  the  begln- 
Sngo^he"^  biggest  reversal  for  racial  J  u^ 
tlce  since  the  post-Reconstmction  era  A  1^ 
of  black  Americans  count  that  a  very  real 
poesibUlty.        ^^^^^^^^^ 

ROSH  HASHANA— 5733 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTIS 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1972 
Mr    ANDERSON  of   CalJlomi*    Mr 
Speaker,    the    Jewish   high    holy    day? 
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commenced  at  sundown,  September  8, 
with  Rosh  Hashana.  and  will  conclude 
on  September  18.  Yom  Klppur— the  Day 
of  Atonement. 

These  holy  days,  usually  a  time  for 
celebration  and  gladnan,  have  been 
marred  by  violence  bom  out  of  hatred, 
roared  In  malice,  and  fed  by  fanatical 
madness. 

Thus,  Instead  of  the  happiness  which 
usually  marks  this  occasion,  the  new 
year  5733,  on  the  Hebrew  calendar,  was 
ushered  in  with  cries  of  anguish  from 
people  all  over  the  world  mourning  the 
tragic  death  of  the  yoimg  Israeli  ath- 
letes. 

To  the  shrill  sound  of  the  shofar,  or 
ram's  horn,  has  been  added  the  sound 
of  grief  for  those  Olympians  who  died 
In  Munich  at  the  hands  or  their  bar- 
baric captors. 

During  these  holy  days,  people  of  Jew- 
ish faith  are  assemblylng  to  answer  the 
violence,  not  with  calls  for  retribution, 
but  with  prayers  of  forgiveness  for  man's 
■rin.o  emd  to  pray  for  the  imiflcatlon  of 
mankind. 

The  beginning  of  one  of  the  prayers 
associated  with  Rosh  Hashana — "unite 
all  of  us  in  the  bond  of  brotherhood" — 
is  a  concept  on  which  all  can  agree  and 
afflrm,  as  we  pray  for  Individual  free- 
dom, world  peace,  brotherhood,  and 
the  opportunity  for  greater  spiritual 
growth — especially  among  Soviet  Jews. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  recall  the  suffer- 
ing endured  by  the  Jewish  people,  smd 
the  many  obstacles  that  have  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  Jewish  religious 
observances,  we  can  only  emulate  their 
prajrers  for  guidance. 

During  this  time  of  reflection.  In 
which  the  Jewish  people  rededicate 
themselves  to  social  Justice,  the  sanctity 
and  dignity  of  human  life,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man;  the  world  would  do 
well  to  look  at  the  Jewish  teachings  and 
join  their  prayere  for  freedom  from  per- 
secutlan.  from  violence  and  from  hatred. 
Mr.  Sp«iker,  the  challenge  of  justice 
for  the  Jewish  people  ts  to  all  men,  and 
an  nations.  For  our  part,  let  us  resolve 
to  erase  the  violence  and  the  persecu- 
tion. Let  us  offer  a  haven  for  peace  £md 
freedom,  and  let  us  continue  to  build 
the  dream  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
Israel. 


MILITARY  SAVES  MONEY 
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This  silver  bank  enables  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  furnish  silver  to  con- 
tractors at  a  cost  to  the  Government  far 
below  the  commercial  price  of  silver.  In 
fact,  as  a  result  of  increased  usage  and 
improved  management  practices,  it  is 
now  possible  to  msike  silver  available  for 
defense  contracts  at  a  cost  of  35  cents 
an  oimce  at  a  time  when  the  metal  is 
selling  in  commercial  msurkets  for  $1.90. 
Since  most  of  the  products  that  utilize 
this  silver  are  eventusdly  returned  to 
the  Government  and  the  silver  reclaimed 
and  reused,  it  is  obvious  that  these  sav- 
ings will  prevail  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  program  began  with  the  signing 
of  DOD  directive  4160.22  on  August  23, 
1968. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972.  the  sil- 
ver banks'  resources  totaled  13.4  mil- 
lion troy  oimces  valued  at  approximately 
$24  million.  Of  this  amount,  8.8  million 
troy  ounces  were  refined  and  on  deposit 
with  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  in  New  York 
City  and  West  Point,  New  York. 

During  fiscal  year  1971  utilization  de- 
clined to  a  low  of  2.6  million  troy  ounces 
chiefly  due  to  the  diminishing  require- 
ment for  torpedo  batteries.  The  search 
for  new  uses  and  energetic  management 
practices  during  fiscal  year  1972  stimu- 
lated an  upward  surge  resulting  in  the 
utilization  of  4.1  million  troy  ounces,  an 
increase  of  57  percent  over  fiscal  year 
1971.  Chief  among  these  were  In  con- 
tracts for  film  production  and  the  pro- 
curement of  Sonobuoy  batteries  by  the 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command. 


September  12,  1972 

Olympic  contestants.  Yoiir  hand  ov«r  your 
heart  was  a  symbcdic  mom«nt  of  respect  to 
o\ir  country,  and  a  word  of  thanks  to  all  a( 
us  who  participated  In  sponsoring  our 
athletes. 

Earlier  in  the  Olympics  we  were  dlstreaaed 
at  the  disloyalty  of  two  contestants  who  lit- 
erally "thumbed  their  noae"  at  the  country 
which  supported  them.  Tou  had  better  stuS 
In  you  and  we  are  grateful. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
President,  to  the  Olympic  officials,  to  our 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  express  to  them 
otir  pride  and  gratitude  for  you,  your  loyalty 
to  our  country,  and  for  yova  fine  skills. 

We  are  grateful,  too,  to  tha  excellent  sta> 
tlon  ( WMAli-TV  in  Washington :  (Channel  7) . 
advertisers,  and  others  who  brought  us  the 
events  as  if  we  were  there.  We  w«e  la 
Munich  and  Augsburg  a  week  before  the 
Olympics  and  wished  we  could  have  stayed 
for  the  events. 

We  are  proud  of  you,  and  proud  of  the 
country  to  which  we  give  our  respect  and 
loyalty! 
Our  congratulations  to  your  family,  tool 
Yours  cardlally, 

A.  PnsNXLL  BAnxr. 
RtrrH  H.  BxnjBT. 
JxAKMS  p.  BAn.ST. 


'POSmVE  AMERICA"— ARTICLE  BY 
SANDY  BICKMORE 
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A  LETTER  TO  GOLD  MEDAL  WINNER 
MR.   SUGAR  RAY  SEALES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JXISXY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
deed pleased  to  report  to  you  today  on  a 
program  that  Is  saving  the  taxpayer 
substantial  sums  of  money.  I  refer  to  the 
worldwide  program  instituted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  reclaim  suid 
utilize  silver  on  a  recycling  basis.  This 
program  has  now  been  underway  for  4 
years  and  the  commander  of  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Systems  Command — as  well  as 
his  staff — are  to  be  commended  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  they  have 
managed  the  program  for  the  entire 
Defense  Establishment. 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF   VTKOrNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  understanding  that,  thanks  to 
extensive  television  coverage,  more  peo- 
ple in  the  world  were  observers  at  this 
year's  Olympic  games  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  possible.  As  Americans,  with 
some  few  distressing  exceptions,  we  felt 
pride  in  our  athletes  as  we  shared  their 
triumphs     and     disappointments — and 
sometimes  their  frustrations.  The  Rev- 
erend A.  Pumell  Bailey,  of  McLean,  Va.. 
has   eloquently   stated   the   feelings   of 
many  in  a  letter  from  his  family  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Sugar  Ray  Seales,  one  of 
the  U.S.  Gold  Medal  winners.  Reverend 
Bailey  has  kindly  shared  his  letter  with 
me,   and  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  his 
sentiments  as  I  respectfully  request  that 
his  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
Reverend  Bailey's  letter  states: 
McLean,  Va.. 
September  10,  1972. 
Mr.  StroAB  Rat  Skaixb, 

Olympic  Gold  Medal  Winner,  in  care  of  Chan- 
nel 7  TV—WMAL,  Wathington,  D.C. 
DxAK  M».  Skales  :  Congratulations  on  win- 
ning a  great  fight  at  the  Olympics  and  win- 
ning the  Gold  Medal ! 

Even  more,  congratulations  on  your  respect 
to  the  flag  of  our  country  and  to  all  of  us 
in  the   United   States   who  supported   our 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    mAHO 
IN    THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRE8ENTATIVH3 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
I  travel  throughout  my  State,  the  more 
convinced  I  become  that  today's  young 
people  are  in  every  sense  a  credit  to  their 
coxmtry.  I  was  reminded  of  this  again 
In  reading  an  article  written  by  Sandy 
Bickmore.'  a  student  at  Skyline  High 
School  in  Idaho  Palls. 

It  is  Sandy's  thought  that  we  hear 
too  much  about  what  is  wrong  with  our 
country  today,  and  not  enough  about 
the  good.  I  think  the  same  thing  could 
be  said  for  today's  youth.  Let  us  stop 
talking  about  the  bad  apples  and  com- 
plement those — and  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority— who  are  developing  into  respon- 
sible citizens. 

I  insert  Sandy  Bickmore's  sirticle  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

PosnTTK   Amxsica 
(By  Sandy  Bickmore) 
"This  land  is  my  land;  this  land  is  your 
land.  This  land  was  made  for  you  and  me." 
America   was   also   made   for   those   who 
want  to  disrupt  the  peace  of  this  land.  These 
people  would  like  America  to  believe  that 
she  is  going  to  pot. 

It  seems  that  America  is  not  seeing  the 
good  in  her  land.  What  about  the  beautiful 
fields  of  wheat  growing  on  the  plains?  What 
about  clear  water  of  cool  moiint,»ln  streams? 
What  about  the  kids  that  do  not  riot?  What 
about  these  things?  They  are  good,  and  they 
DO  exist. 

Prom  one  comer  of  the  nation  to  the  other, 
one  can  see  the  natural  beauties  and  bless- 
ings of  America.  Idaho's  glorious  mountains: 
clear  and  clean.  CalUomla's  rocky  coasts. 
Utah's  Tnfwi"t^'"  canyons.  Cotton  flMds  in 
the  South.  The  desert's  beauty  in  New 
Mexico.  The  wildlife  in  Florida's  everglades. 
In  every  city,  town,  and  village,  live  good 
people,  whose  children  dont  riot  and  are 
not   hippies.  There  are  many  who  are  not 
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prejudiced    and    who    work    hard    to    keep 

^JbT  U  It  that  sU  tha*  Amsrlca  sees  Is 

ti.rbad-  the  hippies,  the  trash,  the  pollution, 
the  oreludioes,  the  slums,  the  unpatriotic 
rSuences?  Why?  Why  is  the  good  a  sUent 
malocity?  Maybe  it's  human  nature.  Its 
Kunething  that  shotUd  change. 
^^Qdnk  that  Ar*—^"*  should  stop  looking 
St  the  negative  slds,  and  look  at  the  posi- 
tive Because  there  la  something  good  about 
inierlca  and  aU  she  has  to  do  to  look  for  it. 
We  are  America,  and  this  country  to  ours. 
It  was  made  for  aU  of  us,  so  w»  might  as 
«aU  find  the  good  instead  of  the  bsdl 


MOLLOY  SEAMOUNT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sands  of  miles  imder  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  should  have  this  undersea  feature 
named  in  his  honor. 

This  seamoimt,  Molloy  Seamount,  is 
very  much  like  Mr.  Molloy — one  among 
many,  almost  imperceptible,  yet  very  dis- 
tinct and  clearly  Identifiable. 

Arthur  MoUoy,  also  one  among  many, 
quietly  working  in  the  ocean,  but  one  of 
the  few  who  gave  special  character  to  his 
field  of  endeavor. 

I  believe  it  most  appropriate  that  his 
colleagues  recognize  Mr.  Molloy's  ac- 
complishments and  service  to  his  coun- 
try by  the  naming  of  this  undersea  fea- 
ture "Molloy  Seamount." 


REJUVENATXNO  RURAL  AMEEUCA 


HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

OF    NORTH    CAROLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  note 
came  across  my  desk  several  weeks  ago 
reporting  the  death  of  Arthur  E.  Molloy, 
a  marine  cartographer  at  the  Naval  Un- 
derseas  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ter's Arctic  Submarine  Laboratory  in 
San  Diego.  Mr.  Molloy  was  a  veteran  of 
almost  25  years  Federal  service.  He 
started  his  career  with  the  Navy  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  here  in  Washington.  He 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  Arctic  nu- 
clear submarine  operations  and  partici- 
pated in  a  number  of  imderice  cruises. 
At  various  times  he  served  as  senior  sci- 
entist for  bathymetric  surveys  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  North  Pacific,  and  Medi- 
terranean. 

After  the  loss  of  the  submarine  USB. 
Thresher  Analysis  Group  at  the  Woods 
for  the  lost  vessel  and  served  in  the 
Thresher  Analysis  Group  at  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  examin- 
ing data  for  clues  that  might  shed  some 
light  on  the  loss  of  the  vessel. 

Before  moving  to  the  west  coast,  he 
served  in  the  Naval  Oceanographic  Of- 
fice in  Suitland,  Md.,  as  a  program  man- 
ager for  special  oceanographic  programs. 
I  bring  this  to  your  attention  today 
because  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
MoUoy  by  the  U.S.  Board  of  Geographic 
Names.  A  nvunber  of  Mr.  Molloy's  col- 
leagues thought  it  fitting  that  a  signfi- 
cant  undersea  feature  be  named  in  his 
honor. 

Accordingly,  a  seamount  discovered  in 
August  1960  on  an  underice  cruise  of  the 
U.S.S.  Seadragon,  SSN-584,  has  been 
designated  Molloy  Seamount.  TWs  1,186- 
fathom — 6,996-foot — feature  located  at 
SS'SS'  north  latitude,  lOS'lO'  east  longi- 
tude in  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  20  miles  long 
and  10  miles  wide  at  the  base.  It  is  the 
largest  seamount  on  the  Nansen  COTdll- 
lera.  an  extensive  undersea  moimtain 
system.  The  seamount  was  first  discov- 
ered by  a  single  line  of  observations  by 
the  Seadragon  and  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  other  submarine  crossings. 

I  feel  that  this  tribute  is  appropriate 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  imdersea 
feature.  A  seamount  is  defined  as  an  ele- 
vation rising  500  or  more  fathoms  from 
the  seafloor  and  of  limited  extent  across 
the  summit.  I  thinir  it  is  most  appropri- 
ate that  a  man  like  Mr.  Molloy,  who  has 
worked  so  many  years  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment and  who  has  traveled  thou- 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 


or   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1972 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come quite  fashionable  to  extol  the  vir- 
tues of  the  "Family  Parmer's"  wish  to 
preserve  his  survival  on  the  land.  It  Is 
also  very  "chlque"  these  days  to  talk 
about  the  need  for  Improving  our  rural- 
urban  balance  so  that  we  start  reversing 
the  trend  of  getting  more  and  more 
Americans  into  a  smaller  space.  Cur- 
rently over  75  percent  of  all  Americans 
live  on  less  than  2  percent  of  the  land. 
This  is  going  on  while  80  to  100,000  farm- 
ers leave  the  land  every  year.  A  new 
breed  of  environmentalists,  sociologists, 
economists  and  city  planners  all  agree 
that  rejuvenating  ruml  America  should 
have  one  of  the  highest  national  priori- 
ties. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Earl 
Butz,  recently  climbed  on  this  band- 
wagon when  on  December  8,  1971,  he 
told  the  American  Farm  Bureau : 

That  we  have  the  full  support  of  President 
Nixon  and  his  sttiff  in  the  White  House  as 
we  move  forward  vigorovialy  to  preeerve  the 
family  farm  structiire  to  American  agricul- 
ture; and  do  our  utmost  to  assure  a  level  of 
income  few  farm  folks  that  will  let  them 
share  adequately  to  the  great  American  af- 
fluence; as  we  try  to  strengthen  oiu:  rural 
communities  all  through  America  so  that  our 
young  people  may  find  good  opportunities 
Sfor  purposeful  employn»nt  and  peaceful  liv- 
ing to  areas  where  they  grew  up;  and  finally, 
to  bring  to  all  of  us  to  agrlculttire  a  deeper 
inner  sense  of  dignity  and  pride  to  our  pro- 
fession. 

If  the  administration  is  really  serious 
about  improving  our  rural  problems,  I 
suggest  they  direct  Government  procure- 
ments to  be  used  as  an  aid  in  helping  to 
stimulate  rural  economies.  Federal  pro- 
curements of  food  and  fiber  would  pro- 
vide the  "family  farmers"  with  needed 
alternative  outlets  for  his  abundance. 
This  would  assist  the  farmer  by  improv- 
ing his  bargaining  ptoeitlon  which  in  turn 
would  help  to  improve  his  economic  well- 
being. 

Let  me  explain.  According  to  Caspar 
Weinberger,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Management,  the  Grovem- 
ment  purchases  about  $100  billion  in 
goods  and  sorices  annually.  This  means 
that  Government  purchases  euMX>tmt  for 
10  cents  out  of  every  dollar  produced  in 
the  country — or  about  10  percent  of  our 
Gross  National  Product.  A  quick  glance 
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at  the  parties  involved  in  this  tlOO  billion 
business  Indicates  that  the  Government 
contractors  are  not  located  In  rural  areas 
such  as  ours. 

This  fantastic  purchasing  power  if 
properly  used  and  directed  could  do  much 
to  stimulate  the  dying  economies  of  rural 
America.  The  administration  does  not 
need  enabling  legislation.  It  could  do  this 
with  Executive  orders.  These  would  com- 
mand the  various  Federal  agencies  that 
procure  goods  and  services  to  provide 
"set-asides"  whenever  feasible  to  stimu- 
late the  economies  of  rural  America.  We 
have  recently  seen  a  precedent  when  an 
Executive  order  was  Issued  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1971,  to  curtail  or  suspend  piur- 
chases  from  any  government  supplier 
that  violates  the  guidelines  set  forth  in 
phase  n  of  the  Government's  economic 
stabilization  program.  I  applaud  this  ef- 
fort and  I  would  like  to  see  this  adminis- 
tration make  a  similar  effort  toward  di- 
recting its  purchasing  power  to  improve 
the  economic  well-being  of  rural 
America. 

There  are  two  things  the  administra- 
tion could  do  tomorrow  that  would  help 
predominantly  rural  axeas  like  my  own 
13th  Congressional  District  of  Texas: 

First,  provide  for  set-a&ides  similar  to 
that  directed  to  small  business  and  labor 
surplus  areas  for  rural  areas  showing  an 
outfiow  of  p<vulatloD  because  of  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  job  or  economic  cqiportunlty. 
With  such  a  set-aside  prtlcy.  chances  for 
locating  new  industries  in  rural  areas 
such  as  ours  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 
This  coupled  with  providing  rural  areas 
with  its  fair  share  of  manpower  training 
funds  would  do  much  to  stimulate  our 
economy.  For  example,  when  the  Defense 
Department  buys  boots  and  shoes  for  its 
troops  it  could  direct  a  portion  of  its  pur- 
chases to  rural  areas  meeting  the  quali- 
fications I  Just  mentioned.  I  think  you 
can  easily  picture  the  kind  of  uplifting 
effect  such  a  policy  would  have  in  our 
area. 

Second,  the  administration  could  pro- 
vide a  special  set-aside  of  its  food  and 
fiber  procurements  from  producer  groups 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  having  marketing  difficulties.  About  11 
Federal  agencies  purchase  over  $4  billion 
worth  of  food  annually.  These  procure- 
ments approach  10  percent  of  all  the  food 
produced  in  this  country.  Ttiese  set- 
asides  would  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding f amilj'  farmers  with  an  important 
alternative  outlet,  especially  when  they 
are  facing  an  ever -increasing  concentra- 
tion of  buyers.  As  you  can  see,  this  could 
be  particularly  useful  In  enhancing  farm- 
ers' bargaining  power. 

I  believe  that  judicial  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernments' piurchasing  power  could  have 
a  salutory  effect  on  the  rural  economies 
of  this  country. 


CONGRESSMAN   ANNUNZIO 
IS  HONORED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nxw  jasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RB>RESBrrATrVES 

Tuesday.  September  12.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  at  one  form  or  an- 
other is  certainly  not  aa  uncommon  oc- 
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currencc  for  any  of  ua  to  thla  ChAmber. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atteitlon, 
however,  %  particular  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  on  Friday, 
August  18.  1»72,  at  the  afternoon  session 
of  the  37th  annual  national  convention 
of  Italian- American  War  Veterans. 

The  resolution  was  written  to  pay  just 
tribute  to  my  close  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Pbakk  Ahnxjnzio  for  his 
deep  dedlcaUon.  his  great  support,  and 
his  fervent  actions  on  behalf  of  our 
American  war  veterans. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Anntjnzio 
totroduced  H.R.  13804— a  bill  to  provide 
for  printing  as  a  House  dociunent  cer- 
tato  proceedings  of  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 
I  recall  the  strength  of  his  words  at  that 
time: 

It  U  Ml  honor  for  an  individual's  activi- 
ties or  the  proceedings  of  one's  organization 
to  be  recorded  among  the  ofQclal  documanta 
aaaoclated  with  the  Houae  of  Representatives. 
It  is  an  honor  we  have  accorded  to  veterans 
organizations  since  1931.  We  have  done  this 
aa  one  of  the  symbols  of  high  esteem  a  Sra««- 
ful  nation  bestows  upon  Its  veterans.  To  be 
included  among  offlclai  government  papers  Is 
to  be  accorded  a  certain  symboUc  im- 
mortality 

It  Is  certainly  appropriate  for  the  Congress 
to  extend  this  recognition,  which  Ja  now  en- 
loved  by  other  veterans  organizations,  to  tae 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  at  the  Unit- 
ed States  whose  members  have  done  their 
share  to  uphold  and  preserve  the  freedom 
and  security  of  our  beloved  country.  It  la 
only  fitting  that  they  and  their  actlvlt  ee 
should  survive  as  long  as  the  Republic  It- 
self It  Is  fitting  that  we  rwnember  their 
sacrifices  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  national 
Ideals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  symbol  of  "High  Esteem"  by  the  37th 
Annual  National  Convention,  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
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LINE-ITEM  BUDGETS 


HON. 


JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1972 


Before  sharing  the  words  of  the  Aug- 
ust 18  resolution  with  you.  I  would  like 
to  mention  that  this  is  not  the  first  Ume 
that  Congressman  Annunzio  has  re- 
ceived recognition  for  his  work  In  this 
vital  area.  In  1970.  he  received  the  "Man 
of  the  Year'"  award  from  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Bustoess  and  Profes- 
sional Chapter  No.  47.  Chicago.  111.  In 
1971  he  was  presented  with  the  Illinois 
Congressional  Award  as  the  Outstanding 
Illinois  Veterans  Legislative  Leader  from 
the  Illinois  Department  of  the  American 
Legion.  And.  on  October  3  of  this  year,  he 
will  be  chosen  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Combtoed  Veterans  Association  of  Illi- 
nois. , 

Thus.  It  is  with  much  pride  that  I  sub- 
mit the  following  resolution  to  you  and 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Amniw- 
230.  personally,  for  this  very  special 
recognition: 

BKaOLUTION 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Frank  Annunzlo. 
Member  of  CongreM.  State  of  minols.  has 
been  an  active  leader  In  the  support  of  causes 
important  to  American  War  Veterans; 

Wb«rMw,  he  has  taken  the  initiative  on 
many  occasion*  to  see  that  Justice  and  nc- 
ognltlon  U  beatowed  upon  these  veterans: 

Whereas,  he  haa  also  advanced  the  causes 
of  veterans'  orcanlzattona  that  are  non-profit 
and  non- political  whose  membership  Is  to- 
taUy  made  up  of  honorably  discharged  Amer- 
ican War  Veterans;  and 

WHMMS.   Buch  iMwUmUp   in   supporting 

Y*urana'  maasurw  bas  now  placed  him  in 

the  rola  of  champtoo  ,    ^   .^  »   »».. 

Mow.   Xbmnton.  be   It   rMolv«d   that   tbe 

HonoraUe  Frank  Annunzlo,  Member  of  Oon- 

atata  of  BUnola.  ts  hereby  b«stow«d 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct 
your  attention  to  the  extension  of  my  re- 
marks, September  11. 1972— page  30142— 
which  contained  the  partial  text  of  a 
speech  by  President  Horn  of  California 
State  College  at  Long  Beach. 

I  wish  to  continue  to  extend  my  re- 
marks on  the  timely  subject  of  Ime-item 
budgets.  Here  Is  the  concluding  state- 
ment of  President  Horn 

Odk  to  a  Line-Item  Budgkt 
This  fall  we  had  State  auditors  visit  our 
campus.  They  noted  that  some  of  our  labora- 
tories were  not  flUed  to  capacity  with  stu- 
dents. They  asked  why.  We  aald  that  we  had 
enroUed  as  many  students  in  each  laboratory 
as  we  had  equipment  to  accommodate  them. 
Admitting  a  student  to  a  class  where  he  has 
no  equipment  to  use  Is  a  fraud  upon  him. 
The  auditors  correctly  pointed  out  that 
equipment  costs  less  than  faculty  salaries. 
But  they  went  on  to  recommend  that  the 
Department  of  Finance  Insist  on  larger  classes 
by  cutting  the  authorized  number  of  science 
faculty  positions. 

The  Department  of  Finance  cut  science 
faculty  positions.  Unfortunately,  it  also  cut 
the  laboratory  equipment  budget.  We  can 
actually  accommodate  less  laboratory  stu- 
dents than  before  in  terms  of  faculty  and 
equipment,  but  the  State  In  its  own  unique 
version  of  Sacramento  wisdom  affected  by  a 
larger  tule-fog  than  usual  insist  that  we  take 
more. 

This  Is  not  an  Isolated  case.  The  State  for- 
mulas for  budgeting  faculty  positions  and 
the  formulas  used  by  State  auditors  in  Judg- 
ing performance  are  many  times  not  in  agree- 
ment. 

The  formulas  are  developed  as  a  result  or 
what  the  colleges  call  "faculty  staffing  work- 
sheets." Unfortunately,  these  worksheets  are 
develOF>ed  18  months  to  two  years  ahead  of 
the  time  that  we  are  finally  authorized  the 
position  we  requested.  I  am  sure  that  the 
businessmen  In  this  audience — looking 
back  on  general  economic  conditions  18 
months  to  two  years  ago — will  realize  that 
conditions  can  change  drastlcaUy  In  that 
period  of  time.  It  Is  no  different  In  the 
academic  world. 

In  a  dynamic,  responsive  university.  It  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  predict  two  years  In  ad- 
vance the  precise  subject  or  class  level  that 
will  be  undergoing  a  boom  or  a  recession.  .  .  - 
(In  the  deleted  portion.  President  Horn 
dlsciisses  the  problems  ot  mass-ordering  of 
some  Items  such  as  tennis  balls,  of  which  half 
are  usuaUy  "dead",  dry  felt-tlp  pens,  carbon 
paper  of  poor  quality,  and  typewriter  rib- 
bons.) 

But  I  think  precisely  because  of  the  finan- 
cial crisis  that  this  la  the  year  that  we  might 
reasonably  petition  the  Legislature  to  free 
ua  from  archaic  and  stifling  management 
techniques  such  as  the  line-item  budget. 

I  am  not  asking  for  carte  blanche  to  spend 
the  States  money.  What  I  am  asking  Is  that 
a  program  budget,  which  sets  goals  and  lists 
out  the  specific  costs  of  achieving  them,  be 
substituted  for  a  line-Item  budget.  I  am 
ii.v4T%g  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  tbe 
California  State  OoUeges  be  given  the  tlacal 


flexibility  to  shift  funds  from  one  portion 
of  the  budget  to  another  In  order  to  maet 
the  needs  of  students  aa  they  exist  today, 
not  as  they  existed  two  years  ago.  I  am  asking 
that  the  Trtistees  be  allowed  to  delegate 
some  of  that  flexibility  as  It  affects  the  local 
camp\is  to  the  president  of  that  campus.  At 
a  minimum  the  president  at  each  Institution 
should  have  the  authority  to  transfer  up  to 
10%  of  the  funds  In  each  budget  function 
to  another  function;  for  effective  manage- 
ment, he  should  have  greater  authority. 

There  would  be  no  real  loss  of  control.  The 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  would  still 
have  the  power  to  review  the  budget.  But 
the  budget  should  be  justified  to  them  and 
to  the  Department  of  Finance  according  to 
realistic  formulas,  and  then  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  realistic  procedures. 
However,  once  justified,  once  approved, 
once  signed  Into  law,  a  college  president 
should  have  the  local  flexlbUUy  necessary 
to  buy  the  most  for  his  money — whether  it 
be  In  faculty.  In  services.  In  facilities,  or 
merely  good  carbon  paper. 

If  a  president  can't  do  It,  If  he  mUuses 
his  responslbUlty,  then  the  Board  of  Trustees 
should  fire  him.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  But 
a  president  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  provide  the  best  education  possible  with 
a  given  number  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

I  do  not  really  blame  the  Department  of 
Finance  for  the  horror  stories  I  have  related. 
The  department  Is  composed  of  honest.  Intel- 
ligent, and  conscientious  men  doing  the  best 
job  they  know  how   It  Is  just  Impossible  for 
them  to  do  as  good  a  job  from  Sacramento 
as  other  honest.  Intelligent,  and  conscientious 
men  can  do  when  they  know  and  have  full 
responsibility  for  the  local  campus.  I  ihlnk 
our  leaders  both  In  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  are  coming  to  agree  with  me. 
Just  the  other  d;  -,  Dr.  Alex  Sherrlffs,  the 
assistant  to  Governor  Reagan  for  educational 
matters,  was  quoted  by  the  San  Diego  Union 
aa  advocating  the  assumption  of  greater  local 
responsibility. 
"The    governor's    fundamental    approach 
is  that  the  real  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems we're  facing  in  higher  education  have 
to  come  from  the  campuses."   Dr.  Sherrlfls 
said,  and  he  went  on  to  add ; 

"The    governor    believes    passionately    in 
local  control.  He  would  rather  the  Trustees 
took   the    necessary   action   than   the   State 
Legislature,  the  local  school  boards  rather 
than  the  State  Board  of  Education." 
I  agree,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  agree. 
You  have  read  In  recent  weeks  about  Chan- 
cellor Dumke's  bold  new  proposals  to  reform 
higher  education  by  redefining  Its  tasks  In 
terms  of  relevant  goals  rather  than  In  terns 
of  meaningless  transcripts  of  courses  suffered 
through.     I     think     these     proposals    have 
touched  a  new  chord  within  all  elements  ol 
the  State  CoUeges — administrators,  faculty, 
and  students.  Many  of  these  propoaals  have 
long  had  my  support.  I  am  a  member  of  a 
committee  recently  appointed  by  the  Chwi- 
ceUor    to   develop    concrete    suggestions  for 
implementing   the  type   of   Innovations  he 
proposed.   Last   fall,   we   began  the   ground 
work    to    develop    a    mission   project   group 
which   would   serve   as   a   vehicle   for  self- 
evaluation  on  our  own  campus, 

I  am  excited  by  these  proposals  as  I  1k«>« 
you  are.  But  as  the  chanoeUor  and  a  num- 
ber of  us  have  pointed  out.  they  <»»  ?• 
achieved  only  If  the  government  and  the 
citizens  of  this  state  give  us  the  necessary 
flexlblUty— particularly  fiscal  flexlbUlty— to 
develop  these  programs.  Without  that  flexl- 
bUlty they  wiU  never  see  the  light  of  d^y- 
Without  that  flexlbUlty  taxpayers'  funds  wUl 
not  be  as  effectively  utiUaed  as  they  might 


be 


In  a  year  when  your  local  university  !■ 
confronted  with  the  Governor's  Budget  which 
compels  us  to  take  over  a  thousand  more 
students  during  the  coming  year  and  yet  pro- 


.4M,  courses  for  them  with  47  leas  faculty 
^^'^nSd  tUls  year  .  .  .  in  a  year  when 
*^,nds  for  salary  increases  for  faculty  or 
SLfS^e  SUnTSmmended  in  the  budget 
to  a  yew  when  no  capital  outlay  or 
^mnent  funds  have  been  sought  .  .  In 
•*^when  these  ate  Just  a  few  of  many 
LZbs  cuts  which  affect  your  institution— an 
Sitlon  with  28,000  students.  1,185  fac- 
Sw  \mdalmoet  a  thousand  on  the  swiff  .  . 
^institution  with  students  from  all  over 
Sllfomla.  aU  fifty  states,  and  62  forelpi 
!«*m tries  an  institution  which  offers  51 

Saureate  degrees  and  39  masters  and 
^3uate  degrees  ...  In  such  a  year,  the 
Eton  of  adequate  fiscal  flexibility  Is  e»- 
Utlal  If  we  are  to  maintain  and  to  Increase 
the  academic  quality  which  you.  aa  taxpayers, 
hsve  a  right  to  expect  of  us. 
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SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
FINANCIAL  AID 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 


TEACH  OR  JAIL 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septeviber  12.  1972 
Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  story  which  appeared  In 
the  Indianapolis  Star  on  September  7. 
1972.  Judge  Sepe  obviously  is  a  mam  with 
an  Incisive  intellect ; 

Two  Whtte  Teenagers  "Sentenced"  To 
Teach  Negro  Prisoners  To  Read  and  WBrrE 
MIAMI,  FLA.— A  judge  who  thinks  llUteracy 
IS  one  Of  the  major  causes  of  crime  has  given 
two  white  teen-agers  a  chance  to  teach  Negro 
prisoners  to  read  and  write  in  lieu  of  going 

to  jftU. 

"I  beUeve  many  of  the  people  who  end  up 
In  trouble  do  so  because  they  are  victims  of 
the  educational  handicaps  of  poor  people," 
Cr.mlnal  Court  Judge  Alfonso  Sepe  said 
vesterday. 

"They  have  been  unable  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, and  they  can't  communicate  verbally 
or  orallv.  so  they  get  into  trouble." 

Tuesday,  Sepe  gave  the  choice  of  teach  or 
IftU  to  17-year-old  Margaret  Fleming,  who 
pleaded  guUty  to  a  marijuana  possession 
charge,  and  19-year-old  Richard  Wade,  who 
admitted  to  charges  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
resisting  arrest  with  violence. 

Sepe  also  withheld  adjudication,  meaning 
the  Miami  students  would  have  no  criminal 
record  If  they  taught  once  a  week  at  the 
Dade  County  stockade  for  the  next  three 
years. 

The  judge  said  he  specifically  told  the 
two  young  people  to  teach  Negroes  to  read 
and  write  "because  black  people  traditionally 
have  been  underprivileged  and  therefore  are 
more  likely  to  rxm  Into  problems  caused  by 
being  victims  of  racism. 

"But  I  think  we  need  to  survey  all  the 
prisoners  In  all  our  Jails — blacks  and  whites — 
and  learn  just  how  many  are  unable  to  read 
and  write  and  speak  effectively."  he  said. 

Miss  Fleming  accepted  the  judge's  terms 
with  the  comment,  "I'd  rather  teach  In  jaU 
than  live  there." 

Wade  said,  "It  was  pretty  strange  because 
I'd  never  heard  of  a  thing  like  that  before. 
But  It  really  makes  sense.  I  don't  think  rd  be 
doing  much  good  lying  around  a  jail  cell, 
and  now  Tm  reaUy  interested  to  learn  If  I 
can  teach  someone  to  read  and  write.  It's 
going  to  be  a  challenge." 

Sepe  makes  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
he  thinks  people  who  commit  crimes  have  a 
definite  obligation  to  the  society  they  tree- 
paai  against. 

Tve  done  something  for  you,"  he  said  at 
the  sentencing  of  Miss  Fleming  and  Wade. 
"Now  it's  time  you  do  something  for  some- 
one else." 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  scholarships 
and  awards  are  granted  from  hundreds 
of  organizations  that  are  interested  In 
promoting  specialized  fields  of  study  and 
career  development. 

Since  there  are  literally  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  scholarships,  loan 
funds,  gratuities,  and  other  educational 
aids  offered  by  universities,  colleges, 
foundations,  private  organizations,  and 
by  Federal  and  State  legislation— fam- 
iUes  and  students  might  want  to  consult 
various  educational  aid  bibliographies. 

FoUowing  is  a  list  of  guides  for  finan- 
cial aids  provided  to  my  office  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Local  Ubrartes  or 
high  school  counselors  may  have  copies 
of  these  publications: 

Gcmss  roR  Financial  Ams 
College  Scholarship  Quids.  (Clarence  E. 
Lovejoy  and  T.  S.  Jones)  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter Inc..  1  West  39th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10018.  1964  Edition.  •2.96.  paperback;  ^.96 
cloth.  ,  _, 

Alphabetical  listing  of  schools,  aasod*- 
tloiis.  foundations,  and  other  organizations 
which    gave    scholarships,    fellowships,    and 

grants. 

Financing  a  College  Education— A  Quide 
for  Counselors.  (College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board)  College  SchoUrshlp  Service.  Box 
592  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08640,  or  Box 
1026,  Berkeley,  California  94701.  1969  Bdi- 
tlon.  Five  compUmentajT  copies  per  high 
school;   additional  copies.  25f  each. 

A  concise  presentation  of  valuable  Infor- 
mation for  the  high  school  counselor  on  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  CSS  In  evalu- 
ating students'  financial  needs  by  means  of 
the  ParenW  Confidential  Statement. 

A  Letter  To  Parentt.  (Sidney  MargoUus) 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  476 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  N.Y.  10037.  1968 
Edition.  __ 

A  10-page  pamphlet  distributed  by  CEKB. 
Designed  to  give  a  thumbnail  orientation  for 
parents  who  must  fijianoe  a  student's  col- 
lege education,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  function  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  and  its  Parents'  Confidential  State- 
ment. 

Need  A  Lift?  (Ed  Wleland.  Editor)  Educa- 
tion and  Scholarship  Commission.  National 
Child  Welfare  Division.  The  American  Le- 
gion Headquarters.  Box  1065.  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  48206.  21st  Edition  (FaU  1B71)  60#, 
prepaid. 

The  beet  reference  available  for  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  veteran  of  past  wars  and 
oonfllcts.  and  of  his  children  In  locating  fi- 
nancial aids  to  education. 

S<diolarahips.  Fellowships,  and  Loans.  (S. 
Norman  Felngold)  Bellman  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Box  173.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts 
02138.  Vol.  m  &  Vol.  IV.  $10.00  each. 

Information  on  about  10,000  scholarships. 
feUowshlps,  loans,  and  grants-ln-sld.  Olves 
names  and  addressee  of  administering 
agency,  qualifications,  funds  available,  and 
where  to  apply. 

Student  aid  bulletin  and  student  aid  man- 
ual.  Chronicle  Guidance  PubUcatlons,  Inc.. 
Moravia.  New  York.  Available  as  part  of  the 
Educational  or  Quldanoe  Service  offered  by 
caPT.  $18.00  per  year. 

The  Anntial  oontlnuee  Itom  year  to  year 
to  report  the  oomplets  finannlal  aids  pro- 
grwna   available   from   accredited  four-year 
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colleges.  The  BuUetlns  supplement  the  An- 
nual, giving  current  Information  on  scholar- 
ship opportunities  avaUable  from  labor  un- 
ions, private  organizations,  bustneeees  and 
Industrloe.  and  the  50  sUtes  and  Federal 
government. 

You  Can  Win  A  Scholarship.  (Samuel  C. 
Brownsteln  and  Mltchel  Welner)  Barron's 
Educational  Series,  Inc.,  US  Cross  ways  Park 
Drive,  Woodbury.  NY.  11797.  Revised  Edi- 
tion. 1964.  $3.96.  paperback;  $7.98  cloth. 

Lists  about  160.000  schoiarahlpe  In  exceed- 
ingly brief  form  without  describing  them. 
Mo*t  valuable  portion  of  the  book  U  the  re- 
view material  and  study  outlines  in  various 
school  subjects  with  the  same  tests  from 
past  examinations  In  these  areas. 


IN  APPRECIATION  TO  OUR  NATION'S 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

0»    NEW    JERSIT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 
Mr,  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
recently  announced  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  reported  to  him  that  there 
was  a  1 -percent  rise  in  serious  crime  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  compared 
with  a  8-percent  increase  for  the  same 
period  In  1971, 13  percent  in  1970.  and  10 
percent  In  1969. 

As  you  know,  we  here  in  the  Congress 
have  been  attempting  to  expand  and  in- 
tensify our  national  commitment  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  rising  rate  of  crime  by  pro- 
viding the  police,  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  public  safety  officials  wltii 
the  essential  tools  and  funding  to  enable 
them  to  more  effectively  carry  out  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  In  seeking  to 
achieve  optimum  public  safety  and  pro- 
tection for  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowing  is  an  up- 
dated synopsis  report  on  some  of  the 
legislation  I  have  sponsored  during  the 
92d  Congress  to  be  of  aasistance  to  our 
public  sBifety  officers: 

Stvofbb 
HR.  5646.  March  4.  1971— Nationwide 
Emergency  Telephone  No.  "911":  To  amend 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  funds 
to  assist  state  and  local  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  improving  com- 
munications procedures  and  facilities  with 
respect  to  prompt  and  efficient  dispatch  cf 
police,  fire,  rescue  and  other  emergency  serv- 

nn.  8304.  March  17,  1971— Firearms 
Felony:  a  Federal  Crime:  To  make  iise  of  a 
firearm  to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime 
where  such  use  violates  State  law.  With  the 
increasing  Jeopardy  that  our  police  offloers 
are  encountering  In  America  today:  aa  a 
target  in  the  war  In  our  streets,  or  being 
hampered  in  arresting  suspects  because  of 
sniper  fire,  as  weU  as  deUberate  poUce  assas- 
sinations, we  must  institute  a  tougher  prtlcy 
against  the  use  erf  firearms  and  particularly 
these  warilke  crimes.  This  bill  would  pro- 
secute the  oommlsslon  of  a  felony  with  a 
firearm  aa  a  federal  crime  thtis  permlttlBg 
federal  offldaU  to  assist  local  auttxorltlaa  In 
Investigating  crime  and  tracking  down  crim- 
inals, with  tb»  crime  being  piinlahahle  undw 

federal  Btatotea. 

HJL  7883.  April  7.  1971— l*w  KnfocoMnsnt 
Officers  BUI  of  Bights :  To  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
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1968  to  provlda  a  syBtam  foe  the  r«di«M  of  on  P«nal  RefoniM  to  nuUee  a  comprehenalve 

Uw  enforcement  officers'  grievancea  and  to  Invectlgatlon  and  study  of  existing  condition* 

establlah  a  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  BlU  of  at  federal  and  state  penal  faculties  and  otber 

RtaiiU  In  each  of  the  several  states.  This  bill  correctional    institutions.    The    Commission 

would  guarantee  the  cIyU  right*  of  our  police  shall  make  findings  of  fact  and  recommended 


officers  and  give  national  recognition  to  their 
fight  to  maintain  their  highly  honorable  and 
tnutworthy  stature  during  these  most  crit- 
ical times  when  every  institution  that  has 
been  developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  our  country,  and  particularly  our 
Uw  enforcement  agencies,  are  threatened  by 
those  who,  through  violence,  destruction  and 
coercion,  attempt  to  take  the  authority  Into 
their  own  hands  to  schleve  their  goals,  not 
only  contravening  the  laws  of  the  land  but 
by  their  action  attempt  to  force  their  will, 
transgressing  the  rights  of  all  others.  A  firm 
and  strict  approach  Is  necessary  to  stc^  the 
attack  on  our  public  safety  officers  and  what 
they  stand  for  In  order  to  hold  secure  their 
dignity  and  honor  and  provide  them  with  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  other  citizens  throughout 
our  country. 

H.R.  7563,  AprU  20,  1971— Aircraft  Antl- 
Hljacklng  Detection  Systems:  To  provide  for 
a  program  of  Federal  Assistance  In  the  devel- 
opment, acquisition  and  Installation  of  air- 
craft antl-hlJacklng  detection  systems,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

HJl.  9760,  JxUy  13,  1971 — Police  Officers 
Benaflts  Act  of  1971 :  To  amend  tbe  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  *"H  safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  p<^lce  offloers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 
Over  500  state  and  local  policemen  have  been 
killed  In  tbe  ""*  of  duty  in  the  past  five 
years  and  except  for  rather  Ihnlted  Work- 
men's Compensation  laws  16  states  provide 
no  specific  benefits  to  the  survivors  of  police- 
men felled  In  the  line  of  duty.  Federal  sur- 
vivor benefits  are  available  to  the  family  of  a 
local  law  enforcement  officer  killed  In  the 
line  of  duty  If  he  is  dealing  with  a  federal 
law.  Th^  legislation  would  provide  a  »60.000 
death  benefit  gratuity  to  the  families  of 
full-time  state  or  local  police  officers  killed 
In  the  line  of  duty.  Payments  would  be  made 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Admlnlstrwttoti. 

HA.  10748,  September  16,  1971— Federal 
Injury  and  Death  Baneflta  for  non-fedarml 
Law  Enforcement  Offloen,  Firemen  and  Tbair 
Survivors:  This  bill  would  extend  the  federal 
Injury  and  death  beneflto  of  6  V£.C.  81S1  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  (and 
their  survivors)  not  employed  by  the  United 
States,  who  are  killed  or  totally  disabled  In 
the  line  of  duty.  Such  benefits  would  Include: 
medical,  surgical  and  hospital  serrloes  and 
suppllea;  compensation  for  dlsabUtty;  and 
compensation  for  death  baaed  on  the  number 
of  survivors.  However,  In  the  event  of  such 
death,  the  total  monthly  compensation  shall 
not  exceed  76%  of  the  decedent's  monthly 
pay.  Extends  such  benaflts  to  professional 
state  and  local  policemen  and  firemen,  vol- 
unteer firemen,  and  to  members  of  a  legally 
organized  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  who  are  serving  without  compensa- 
tion. 

HJl.  10747.  September  16,  1971— Policemen 
and  Firemen  Safety  Act:  To  provide  a  pen- 
alty for  unlawful  tusault  upon  policemen, 
firemen  and  other  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  for  other  purpoasa. 

HJl.  11290.  October  18,  1971— Omnibus 
Correctlona)  Reform  Act :  To  provide  financial 
asaistanoe  for  state  and  local  small,  commu- 
nity-based correctional  faculties;  for  the 
creation  of  innovative  programs  of  vocational 
training,  job  placement,  and  on  the  job  coun- 
seling: to  develop  special  iwed  curriculum,  the 
training  of  educational  personnel  and  the 
funding  of  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
jaots:  to  provide  *^"»~«<*'  assistance  to  en- 
courage the  Statee  to  adopt  special  probation 
servlcas;  to  eatabllsb  a  Fed«al  Oorreetlons 
Institute  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  11603.  November  1,  1971 — Commission 
on  Penal  Reforms :  To  establish  a  commission 


methods,  legislative  and  otherwise,  for  Im- 
proving the  Nation's  correctional  systems. 

HJl.  13526,  January  30,  1973— Emergency 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1972:  To  provide  for 
greater  and  more  efficient  federal  financial 
assistance  to  certain  large  cities  with  a  high 
Incidence  of  crime  and  for  other  purpoeee. 

HJl.  15434.  June  13,  1973— Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers'  Oroup  Life  Insurance  Act: 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  provide  group  life  insurance  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
ance for  state  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. Defines  "law  enforcement  officers"  to 
mean,  "any  Individual,  who  Is  employed  full- 
time  by  a  state  or  unit  of  local  government 
primarily  to  patrol  the  highways  or  otherwise 
preserve  order  and  enforce  the  laws."  This 
program  would  closely  parallel  the  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insiirance  and  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Program. 
The  cost  of  this  program  would  be  shared 
by  the  Insureds  and  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  President  would  determine  the  Fed- 
eral contribution,  which  In  no  event  could 
exceed  one-third  the  cost  of  such  Insurance. 
The  amount  of  life  Insiirance  authorized 
under  this  bill  would  be  83,000  more  than  the 
basic  pay  of  the  insured  rounded  to  the  next 
higher  thousand,  with  a  minimum  of  810,- 
000  and  a  maximum  of  832,000.  An  equal 
etmount  of  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment Insurance  would  be  provided. 

HJt.  16613.  June  14,  1873 — Federal  Injviry 
and  Death  Benefits  to  Volunteer  Firemen, 
Ambulance  Teams,  Rescue  Squads:  To  pro- 
vide for  the  compensation  of  innocent  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime  in  need:  to  make  grants 
to  states  for  the  payment  of  such  compen- 
sation; to  authorize  Insurance  programs  and 
death  and  dlsabiUty  benefits  for  public  safety 
officers,  police,  volunteer  or  paid  firemen, 
and  members  of  an  ambulance  team  or  rescue 
squad:  to  provide  civil  remedlee  for  victims 
of  racketeering  actlvlUes;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  16303,  Auglist  3,  1973 — Rescue  Squads 
Eligible  for  Federal  Surplus  Property:  To 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  rescue 
squads  to  obtain  surplus  property. 

HJi.  16292,  August  9,  1972 — Antl-Skyjack- 
Ing  Measures:  To  Insure  International  co- 
operation In  the  prosecution  or  extradition 
to  the  VS.  of  persons  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted aircraft  piracy  against  the  laws  of 
the  U.8.  or  International  law  by  banning  air- 
lines of  such  countries  from  landing  on  TJ.S. 
territory. 

HJl.  16291,  August  9,  1972 — Medal  cf 
Honor  for  Police  and  Firemen:  To  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  Medal  of  Honor  fw 
policemen  and  a  Medal  of  Honor  for  fire- 
men. 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  is  still 
much  more  to  be  done,  during  the  past 
2 1/2  years  we  have  been  successful 
through  congressional  action  in  provid- 
ing increased  Federal  assistance  for 
State  and  local  authorities,  strengthen- 
ing our  laws  and  providing  additional 
funding  and  manpower,  including  addi- 
tional Federal  judges,  and  other  anti- 
crime  measures.  I  know  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  these  congressional  initia- 
tives, whose  success  has  also  depended 
on  the  degree  of  commitment  held  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
have  aJso  placed  added  responsiblUtles 
and  increased  burdens  upon  our  Nation's 
public  safety  officers. 

On  May  24  and  25,  1972.  hearings  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House 
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Judiciary  Committee  were  conducted  tv 
the  subcommittee's  able  chairman,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  personal  friend. 
and  dean  of  our  New  Jersey  congiee. 
sional  delegation,  the  Hcmorable  Pma 
W.  RODiNO,  regarding  l^lfilation  whteh 
wUl  provide  death  and  disability  benefiti 
for  our  Nation's  public  safety  officers. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  subcommittee 
and  its  chairman  for  acting  prompUy 
in  considering  the  measures  which  have 
been  introduced  In  this  Congress.  In  do- 
ing so,  the  committee  has  demonstrated 
their  concern  and  understanding  of  tbe 
urgent  need  for  legislation  In  the  area  of 
public  safety  officer  benefits  and  insure 
that  the  House  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  such  measures  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like,  at  thi« 
point,  to  enter  in  the  Congrissional 
Recohd  my  statement  to  the  subcommit- 
tee as  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Robert  A.  Roe,  A  Rxm- 
senattve  tn  conchiess  pilom  the  state  ot 
New    Jchsey 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  an  Impressive  list 
of    Congressional    initiatives    on    antlcrlms 
measures  in  recent  years;   among  them  sr* 
the  Law  Enforcement  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1966.  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1962, 
Gun  Control  measures  adopted  In  1968,  an 
Antl-Obsenlty  measure  enacted  In  1967,  «6- 
tabllshment  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Crtme, 
eetabllshment  and  extension  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control   Act   of    1968,   the   Omnibus  Crljne 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and 
Amendments  of  1970,  an  increase  of  61  addi- 
tional federal  judges,  funding  in  1970  of  m 
additional    826    million    for    more    "Strito 
F\}rces"  against  crime  and  88  million  man 
for  the  FBI  fight  against  organized  crline.  I 
think  that  everyone  present  here  today  wUl 
agree  with  me  that  Congress  has  clearly  un- 
derstood Its  commitment  to  the  nation  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  rising  rate  of  crime  and 
that  we  are  providing  the  country  with  tht 
necessary  Instruments  and  funds  with  ^ildi 
to  accomplish  that  task.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  to  be  sure,  but  the  success  of  our  legisla- 
tive efforts  has  depended  and  will  always  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  commitment  held  by 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government; 
their  willingness  to  act  and  their  wUllngnsM 
to    expend    the    funds    as    appropriated  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  reviewing  this  impresstre 
list  of  Congressional  Initiatives  I  would  like, 
at  this  point,  to  draw  the  attention  of  this 
committee  to  the  impact  these  measures  have 
had  on  our  nation's  public  safety  officers.  I 
think  It  Is  very  Important  to  understand  that 
the  composite  side-effect  of  all  antl-crlme 
legislation  has  placed  an  enormous  degree  of 
respKinslbUlty  on  omi  police  to  perform  under 
extradordlnary  circumstances  and  pressures. 
The  publicity  a  national  crime  program  en- 
genders inevitably  falls  on  the  shoulders  ot 
our  police;  a  secondary  burden  they  carry 
with  as  much  dignity  and  understanding  w 
the  functions  of  their  profession. 

Regrettably,  for  this  nation,  some  have 
given  their  lives  In  the  line  of  duty  under 
the  specter  of  this  nation's  watchful  and 
sometimes  all  too  critical  eye.  In  these  ter- 
rible instances,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
how  we  can  lighten  the  burden  for  the 
families  who  svirvive  these  dedicated  and 
professional  public  safety  oflloers  and  boa 
Congress  can  assure  Its  police  and  firemen 
that  our  Interest  In  thejr  welfare  Is  as  great 
as  oxir  oonunltnaent  to  tl»e  lessening  of  erlaie- 
Wa  are  not  speaking  of  only  a  few  P*** 
when  we  dlcuss  this  matter.  With  grsat 
alarm,  we  have  seen  the  number  of  police- 
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njen  killed  In  the  Une  of  duty  in  the  Unltad 
gtates  rise  steadily  over  the  last  few  yean. 
In  \9ed  86  oOcerB  lost  tb^r  Uvea.  In  1970. 
the  number  roae  to  100.  an  11%  Increase 
in  one  year;  and  In  1971,  the  number  went 
up  agam  to  126.  an  mcrease  of  26%  over 
1970  Violent  crimes  In  the  United  States 
increased  127c   In  1870  and  by  10%  In  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

delays  or  2  to  6  months.  Tbt  ceremonial 
courtroom  Is  never  planned  for  use  as  a 
regular  courtroom,  but  wiH  cover  more 
than  25,000  square  feet  in  the  building 
which  is  currently  under  constructkxi 
and  C06t  at  lecut  f3  million.  These  judges 
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^^ do  not  need  the  25.000  square-foot  court 

fl^  nine  months  of  1971.  For  the  decade  room  and  the  entire  courtroom  ought  to 

fr«n    I960    to    1971,    violent    crimes    have  bg  scrapped. 

Jumped  180%.  This  ceremonial  courtroom  boondoggle 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  would  be  correct  ^^^gg^  ^o  have  all  of  the  elements  of  a     ^'^  ^'*   regions.   In   which   a   presidential 

in  saying  that  theee  figures  refiect  an  ugly  p-ntairon   escanade— cost   overruns    de-     P^^n^*^  *o"i<*  ^  ^*^^-  <»«*  *  month  be- 

trend  tSit  Is  deplored  by  every  citizen  of  I'^^^j^^^^^^t^^ifL^IlVir^^w-L     »*•«»  "*r°^  "«»  -^"^y   Candidates  would  be 
this  nation.  Similarly,  the  escalating  Incl 


Ity  by  diminishing  ^ba  party's  role  in  the 
salectlon  procass.  (2.)  Inoraaaad  coats,  and 
(3.)  limit  choices  of  leadership  by  giving  ad- 
vantage to  already-established  parsonalltlaa. 

National  polls,  taken  at  the  height  of  the 
primary  election  season,  showed  that  most 
Americans  approve  of  a  national  primary  be- 
cause It  permits  direct  participation  by  the 
voters. 

axsxoMAi.  panauuKS 

This  approach  divides  the  Unltad  Stataa 


dence  of  such  crimes  also  reflects  the  factor 
of  risk  which  confronts  every  policeman 
and  fireman  who  must  meet  this  challenge 
to  decency  day  after  day 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  HJl.  9760, 
the  Police  omcers  BeneflU  Act  and  HJl. 
10746  also  providing  benefits  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firemen  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty  will 
demonstrate  the  Congress"  concern  for  the 
famlUes  of  poUce  officers  and  firemen  who 
have  lost  their  Uvea  and  assure  our  antlie 
force  of  public  safety  oflloers  of  our  under- 
standing of  the  many  risks  and  uncertainties 
they  must  face  In  their  professional  pursuit. 
As  the  first  ""*  of  defense  of  the  laws  of 
our  democracy  we  cannot  neglect  the  safety 
and  morale  of  these  men  and  the  families  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives. 


183^,  and  paying  for  unnecessary  puffery 

with  public  fimds. 


CONGRESSMAN  LEE  HAMILTON'S 
WASHINGTON  REPORT  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL  SELEC- 
TION PROCESS 


TAX  COURTROOM  BOONDOGGLE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiBcoNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  is  building  a  huge  and  ex- 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  ntniAMA 
IN   THE   HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
Washington  report  on  the  national  pres- 
idential selection  process: 

WaamNbTuw  Baroai 
(By  C<mgn>Baman  Lsi  HAicn.TOif ) 

With  the  wrap-up  of  the  national  political 
conventions.  It  is  appropriate  to  ask  whether 
we  are  following  the  l>est  practice  to  nomi- 
nate a  presidential  candidate.  This  year,  a 
record  36  presidential  primary  elections  were 
held  prior  to  the  conventions,  covering  3^ 
months  and  costing  813  mllUon.  A  field  of  16 
candidates  entered  the  fray,  subjecting  the 
residents  of  the  36  primary  states  to  a  bar- 
rage of  campaigning  for  tbe  world's  nvost  Im- 
portant p<dltlcal  office. 

Tbe  primary  election  campaigns  also  felt 


pensive  ceremonial  courtroom  in  Wash- 
ington for  16  Tax  Court  Judges  who  will  in  their  wake  a  growing  number  of  corn- 
almost  never  be  there  to  use  it.  The  cere-  plaints,  among  them:  (l.)  they  last  too  long, 
monial  courtnxnn  will  be  the  largest  (2.)  they  cost  too  much,  (3.)  they  demand 
slMle  room  In  the  $19.1  million  Tax  too  much  of  the  candidate,  (4.)  they  disrupt 
angle  room  ui  "^^  2,;\^^r^^  .  the  legislative  business  to  Washington,  (6.) 
Court  currently  under  construction  In  ^^^  ^«^^^  ^^  delegate  seiectionis  unrep- 

Washington.  ,       .^.  .   ,  reoentatlve,    (6.)    the  primary  election  laws 

There  is  no  need  for  this  cerem<mlal  ,^  ^^o  diverse  and  complex,  and  (7.)  the 
courtroom  that  accommodates  16  Judges 
simply  because  the  Judges  never  meet  to- 
gether and  are  almost  always  traveling 

throughout  the  country  as  circuit  Judges.  »  national  primary,  or  (3.)   improvement  of 

According   to    «be    U.a    T«    C^J  ^l^:^l.'T'^,TllTnl''^.^^i 

schedule  of  ses^ns  for  the  f all  of  1972  ^^j      ^^    ^r  (3.)   a  system  of  regional  prl- 

only  two  of  the  Tax  Court's  16  Judges  will  marles  to  select  aU  delegates,  a  compromtoe 


selected  by  a  national  elactioos  commlsslfui 
or  by  petition.  Convention  delegates  for  each 
candidate  would  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  candidate's  vote  total. 

The  regl«ial  primary  plan's  advantages 
and  disadvantages  are  matters  of  degree, 
since  It  Is  intended  as  a  compramlae.  It 
would  standardize  the  delegate  selection 
process,  reduce  coets  by  reducing  the  length 
and  coa:4>lexlty  of  the  campaigns,  make  con- 
ventions more  representative  of  the  votara. 
but  it  would  also  be  costly  and  dilute  politi- 
cal party  reeponsibUlty. 

XKFsovxMxirr  nr  KziSTtNG  sTsmt 
'Bttan  Tnafctng  too  many  changes  in  the 
way  a  President  Is  selected,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  the  present  system  has  generally 
produced  good  candidates.  It  screens  candi- 
dates effectively  and  balances  a  variety  of 
Interests  reasonably  well.  Nevertheless,  nooat 
people  agree  that  the  system  could  be  Im- 
proved by  standardizing  tbe  rules  for  dale- 
gate  selection,  shortening  the  primary  sea- 
son, limiting  ^>ending,  aUocating  delagatas 
on  the  basis  of  votes,  reducing  total  num- 
bers of  delegates,  and  establishing  rules  da- 
tarmlnlng  a  delegate's  conunltment  to  sup- 
port a  candidate. 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  present  system 
becatise  of  Its  costs,  demands  on  the  candi- 
date, Its  delegate  selection  prooess,  which 
produces  delegates  unrepreaantatlva  of  the 
average  voter,  and  its  complexity,  and  I  am 
willing  to  begin  a  careful  and  imhurrled 
search  for  a  better  way  to  nominate  the 
candidate  for  Preatdant. 


FISCAL  WONDERLAND 


outcome  is  not  claar-cut. 

Criticism  of  the  preeent  system  has  lad 
to   a   discussion  of  three   alternatives:    (1.) 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


IN  TELE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of   Texas.   Mr.   Speaker, 
once  again  the  spothght  has  been  thrown 


hold  sessions  in  Washington  for  a  total     between  the  preeent  convention  system  and     upo°   *  ™?!^*  J™^'^*  ♦  .    *.,      w  J51T" 
of  4  weeks  during  the  15  weeks  between    the  national  primary. 


September  11  and  the  end  of  the  year 
In  addition,  every  Wednesday  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Tax  Court  hecu^  special  mo- 
tions. But  Uiese  sessions  could  be  held  in 
a  broom  closet  and  certainly  do  not  re- 
quire the  planned  massive  ceremonial 
courtroom. 

Today  I  am  calling  upon  the  Tax 
Court  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  dramatically  change  the 
plans  of  the  building  to  eliminate  this 
wasteful  and  blatant  boondoggle. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  to 
know  the  cost  of  the  courthouse  has  sky- 
rocketed from  an  estimated  $9  to  $19.1 
million.  And  I  am  told  by  officials  of  the 
court  that  the  cost  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

Officials  of  the  court  hope  to  complete 


MATIONAL  ranCART 

This  suggestion  calls  for  a  constitutional 
amendnoent  to  set  a  national  primary  elec- 
tion day  across  the  country.  The  states  would 
handle  the  mechanics  of  the  election  and 
voters  would  vote  only  for  candidates  from 
the  party  In  which  they  were  registered.  To 
qualify,  a  candidate  would  present  a  petition 
In  17  states  with  signatures  In  each  state 
equal  to  1  percent  of  the  vote  cast  In  that 
state  In  the  previous  presidential  election. 

Substituting  a  national  primary  for  a  party 
convention  would  have  several  advantages: 
(1.)  It  vrould  extend  popular  contrrti,  (1.) 
make  poUtleal  man^ulatloB  leas  likely,  (3.) 
provide  uniformity  in  tbe  nominating 
piocees.  (4.)  eneoiataga  a  na)ttnT\al,  rathar 
than  reglooAL  apfmacb  to  problama.  (6.) 
Increase  voter  Interest,  and  (6.)  almpltfy 
cMnpaigning  for^caattUtataa. 

A  national  prlmai^  alao  would  havt  aoota 


the  bunding  by  June  1.  1974.  but  OSA    disadvantages.  IMtlttdlng  fl.)  aweakenu^of 
estimates   indicate  that  there  may  be    the  two-party  system  and  party  n^xxaaM 


glected  problem — and  that  is  the  chronic 
state  of  imbalance  in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  Federal  agencies,  the  public  and 
private  lobby  interests,  and  the  general 
pubhc  have  continued  to  demand,  and 
the  Congress  has  continued  to  appro- 
priate public  funds  at  a  rate  exceeding 
general  revenues  such  that  the  United 
States  has  been  brought  to  the  brink  of 
a  first-rate  fiscal  crisis. 

The  Federal  budget  haB  become  a 
Christmas  tree — s<Mnething  for  every- 
cme.  We  keep  Ignoring  the  fact  tbaX 
someone  has  to  pay  the  Ull.  and  by  bor- 
rowing we  are  merely  postjioning  the 
day  c^  reckoning.  There  is  no  room  for 
emotion  in  this  issue — simply,  the  laws 
of  economics  can  be  bent  but  not  broken. 
Sooner  or  later  tbe  American  people  will 
be  re<|iilred  to  pay  tbe  bill — tbe  question 
Is.   how  long  are  we  going  to  pretend 
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may  be  able  to  pass  our  national  debt 
off  on  our  children  by  mortgaging  their 
future— but  the  good  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ultimately  depends  upon  whether  this 
Nation  meets  if  financial  obligations. 

The  situation  is  not  hopeless.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  an  "uncontrollable 
item"  m  the  budget— except  for  per- 
haps interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  itself— since  Congress  has  the 
pow,-er  to  repeal  or  modify  any  existing 
law  by  which  public  funds  are  spent.  I 
submit  that  the  Congress  ought  to  stop 
trying  to  buy  votes  with  public  funds; 
the  time  has  come  to  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibUities  to  not  just  a  few  special 
consUtuents  or  interests,  but  to  all 
Americans  of  both  present  and  future 
generations,  and  to  restore  integrity  and 
balance  to  our  national  budget. 

As  a  most  appropriate  commentary  on 
this  matter,  I  submit  for  the  Record  at 
this  time  an  editorial  from  the  Monday, 
July  17,  1972,  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  Daily  News  entitled  "Fiscal  Won- 
derland." 

The  article  follows: 

FlSCAl.    WOKDrSLAND 

In  a  year  when  presidential  politics  have 
become  all-absorbing,  the  Idea  of  worrying 
about  the  federal  budget  has  all  the  appeal 
of  tropical  storm  Agnes.  And  yet  there  Is  a 
direct  and  highly  troubling  connection  be- 
tween the  budget  and  what  the  politicians, 
especl&Uy  on  the  Democratic  side,  are  saying 
the  next  president  shovild  do  for  the  country. 
The  budget  Is  a  central  and  essential  In- 
strument of  policy-making.  But  at  this  point, 
as  we  are  told  by  Paul  McCracken,  former 
chairman  of  the  OouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers the  budget  Is  "In  a  quite  literal  sense 
out  of  control."  If  he  U  right,  then  it  foUows 
that  spending  policies  and  the  setting  of 
priorities  are  severely  hamstrung.  And  all 
the  evidence  suggests  he  U  right.  I^  J"!" 
uarv  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
predicted  a  deficit  for  fiscal  1973  of  about  $26 
billion  Now  the  predictions  are  for  a  deficit 
of  at  least  »34  billion,  possibly  going  to  MO 
billion. 

The  Democrats  may  weU  try  to  embarrass 
Mr  NUon  on  this  Issue.  But  even  a  cursory 
review  of  what  has  happened  wlU  reveal  they 
haven't  much  to  stand  on.  For  one  thing, 
the  Democratic  Congress,  now  In  recess,  not 
only  Ignored  the  flacal  crlsU  but,  on  one 
piece  of  legislation  after  another,  helped 
make  It  subatantlaUy  worse.  ThU  occurred 
not  only  In  connection  with  Social  Security 
and  other  sure-fire  vote-gettera.  but  almost 
as  a  matter  of  habit  with  lees  visible  spend- 

inK  bills.  

A  good  example  was  the  HEW-Labor  ap- 
propriations bill.  Largely  because  of  virtually 
uncontrollable  Increases  In  spending  obUga- 
tions  (public  welfare  Is  a  good  example) ,  tte 
administration  had  requested  $27  bUllon  for 
this  iMCtil  ye«r.  »  '^m  •''  bUllon  Increase  over 
1972.  The  Democrat*  couldnt  be  content 
with  that.  First  the  House  added  more  than 
$1  bUllon  to  what  the  President  asked;  the 
Senate  went  even  farther  In  the  game  of 
fiscal  one-upmanship,  appropriating  over  $2 
billion  above  the  budget. 

To  read  the  Democratic  platform,  mean- 
whUe,  U  to  enter  even  higher  dimensions  of 
fantasy.  Everybody  who  can  work  Is  to  have 
a  lob,  and  thoee  who  cant  work  are  to  have 
a  guaranteed  Income.  And  whUe  there  will 
be  great  new  spending  for  education,  and 
manpower  training,  and  health  and  Just 
about  everything  else  on  the  Democrats 
domeeUc  wlahllst,  and  whUe  there  will  be 
no  price  and  wage  controls.  It  la  a«e\mi«l 
the  money  wUl  be  there  to  pay  the  bUl  and 
somehow  InflatMA  will  go  away. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  U  a  dizzying  period  we  are  going 
through.  Occasional  warnings  come  of  our 
worsening  fiscal  pUght.  But  fiscal  Irrespon- 
slbUlty  only  Increases.  The  Denaocrats  spend, 
and  plan  to  si>end  some  more.  The  President 
occaalonaUy  threatens  a  veto,  but  not  too 
loudly,  and  with  an  obvious  eye  on  his  own 
re-election  chances,  he  keeps  signing  all 
thoee  bills  that  run  the  deficit  to  omlnom 
levels. 

The  grimmer  the  budget  picture  gets,  the 
narrower  the  leeway  for  the  next  president, 
whoever  he  is,  to  do  what  he  wants,  and  the 
greater  the  certainty  that  new  taxes  wUl  be 
necessary.  One  of  these  days,  reality  wlU  set 
In,  and  it  will  be  something  fierce. 
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TEAMSTERS  RAY  SCHOESSLING— 
CHAMPION  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  Mr.  Ray  SchoessUng,  vice  president 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  and  president  of  Teamsters 
Joint  Council  25  In  Chicago  appeared  be- 
fore the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  other  bodj"  in  support 
of  legislation  to  strengthen  this  Nation's 
franchise  opportiuiities. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  SchoessUng 
support  legislation  pending  in  the  other 
body  which  is  identical  to  H.R.  16087 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  cosponsor- 
ing  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Schoessling  has  a  long  history  or 
fighting  for  causes  of  highest  importance 
and  benefit  to  the  Nations  working  peo- 
ple. 

As  president  of  Teamsters  Joint  Coun- 
cil 25,  Mr.  Schoessling  has  brought  a 
new  dimension  of  respect  and  dignity  to 
labor-management  relations  In  the  entire 

Midwest.  .^     .     . 

As  an  international  vice  president  ol 
the  Teamsters,  Mr.  Schoessling  has  made 
a  profound  impact  on  thia  Nations  en- 
tire labor-management  field. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Mr. 
Schoessling  supports  the  concepts  of 
protecting  and  preserving  the  franchise 
system  as  incorporated  in  the  bill  I  am 
cosponsoring — H.R.  16067. 

As  Mr.  Schoessling  told  the  other  body : 

The  franchise  system  has  permitted  the 
development  of  genuine  maturity  in  col- 
lecUve  bargaining. 

I  am  sure  that  with  the  strong  voice  of 
Ray  Schoessling  behind  this  legislation. 
Congress  will  respond  favorably  and  the 
jobs  of  many  people  Involved  in  franchis- 
ing will  be  preserved. 

This  legislatioi  is  necessary  because 
of  new  procedures  being  enacted  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
would  seriously  impair  the  future  of 
franchising. 

We  see  a  measure  of  the  man  In  Ray 
Schoessling  when  we  refiect  on  his  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  his  members  as 
demonstrated  by  his  testimony  here  In 
Washington  today. 

This  is  not  the  only  toatance  where 
Ray  Schoessling  demonstrates  leadership. 
Recently,  he  was  lnstrume{ital  In  hello- 


ing the  House-Senate  conferees  structure 
a  school  lunch  bill  which  would  help  pro- 
tect the  jobs  of  many  Americans. 

We  in  Chicago  are  proud  to  produce 
latxjr  leaders  of  Ray  Schoessllng's 
stature. 

He  reflects  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Teamsters  in  America  and  their  deep 
concern  for  their  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  in  the 
Record  today  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Schoessling  in  support  of  legislation  for 
continuing  the  franchising  system. 

Mr.  Schoessllng's  excellent  statement 
follows: 
Statement  or  Ray  Schoessling,  Vice  Pkes- 

IDENT,       INTERNATIONAL       BROTHEBHOOB      OF 
TXAMSTXaS 

My  name  Is  Ray  Schoessling.  I  am  vlce- 
preeldent  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters.  I  am  also  president  of  Team- 
sters Joint  Council  26,  which  is  comprised 
of  local  unions  with  160,000  members  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  In  Northern  nUnols. 

I  am  also  president  of  Teamsters  Local 
744,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
duction, warehousing  and  delivery  of  soft 
drinks  in  the  Chicago  area.  I  am  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  soft  drink  division  of 
the  Internattonal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Our  International  Union,  with  over  2  mil- 
lion members,  strongly  supports  the  fran- 
chise system.  Accordingly,  we  urge  a  fav- 
orable report  by  this  committee  of  bills  that 
would  continue  the  traditional  methods  of 
permitting  exclusive  local  franchises  and 
maintenance  of  standards  distribution  prac- 
tices m  the  soft  drink  industry. 

It  has  been  my  prlvUege  to  represent  work- 
ers In  the  soft  drink  industry  for  over  35 
years. 

There  are  over  123,000  bargaining  unit 
employees  In  the  soft  drink  Industry.  About 
8.000  more  are  In  management  and  super- 
vision. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  production,  ware- 
housing and  route  delivery  personnel  are 
members  of  local  unions  affiliated  with  the 
International    Brotherhood    of    Teamsters. 

These  local  unions  negotiate  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  directly  with  franchise 
holders  and/or  local  associations  of  bottlers. 
We  have  developed  a  sound  and  mutually 
productive  relationship  between  our  tinlon 
and  the  employers. 

The  franchise  system  has  permitted  the 
development  of  genuine  maturity  In  col- 
lective bargaining. 

We  have  recognljsed  the  employers'  prob- 
lems in  adapting  to  changes  In  technology 
and  the  Impact  of  a  growing  market  for 
their  products. 

We  believe  that  the  records  will  show  la- 
bor and  management  In  the  eoft  drink  In- 
dustry have  achieved  unusual  success  In  un- 
ion-employer relations. 

The  franchise  system  Is  a  vital  factor  in 
producing  this  record. 

I  am  sure  that  the  man\itactureTa  and 
franchise  holders  will  provide  adequate  jus- 
tlficaUon  for  enactment  of  the  legislation 
under  discussion,  from  their  pomt  of  view. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  certain  factors 
In  the  franchise  system  as  they  relate  to  em- 
ployees in  the  Industry. 

The  franchise  system  sets  terrltoriea  lor 
sale  by  the  bottler. 

He  is  assured  of  the  Integrity  of  his  In- 
vestment In  plant  and  equipment  because 
of  the  franchise. 

The  employees  are  reaaonably  assured  of 
continuity  of  employment  becatiae  the 
bottler  will  have  a  reUtlvely  steady  share 
of  the  market. 

If  the  employer  U  deprived  of  the  exclu- 
sive sales  territory  by  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mlsslon.  the  Impact  on  the  employees'  wel- 
fare would  be  devastating. 
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Competitors  producing  the  same  product 
»t  low«  wage  levels  in  other  communities 
aould  undermine  the  pay  and  conditions  ol 
workers  In  the  franchise  holder's  territory. 

There  could  be  a  temporary  price  advantage 
to  the  consumer,  but  this  benefit  would  soon 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  invader  achieved 
control  of  the  market. 

Elimination  of  exclusive  sales  territories 
would  create  chaos  In  the  labor-management 

'"^Employees  In  the  Industry,  through  their 
unions,  have  negotiated  excellent  health  and 
hospitalization  benefits. 

This  has  been  made  possible  because  the 
franchise  holders  are  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  their  employees. 

Through  exclusive  sales  territories,  they 
can  generally  forecast  the  cost  factors  of 
these  benefits. 

This  Is  especially  important  where  pensions 
are  concerned. 

The  viability  of  these  benefits,  designed  to 
provide  a  life  of  decency  and  dignity  for  these 
workers  when  they  retire,  is  dependent  upon 
the  emplovers  staying  In  business. 

Bottlers  permitted  to  come  Into  a  territory 
of  a  franchise  holder  which  has  an  agree- 
ment with  a  local  union  for  pension  benefits 
could  cause  the  demise  of  the  pension,  with 
the  resulting  indignity  to  the  worker. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  aware  of  the  concern  of  another 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  with 
the  fact  that  many  pension  systems  are 
withering  away  before  the  worker  reaches 
retirement  age. 

All  of  us  In  the  trade  union  movement 
know  of  the  personal  tragedies  caused  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  security  on  which  a 
worker  had  based  his  hopes  for  his  declining 
years. 

I  will  leave  to  the  lawyers  the  discussion  of 
the  legal  principles  Involved  In  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  action  against  the  fran- 
chise system  In  the  soft  drink  Industry. 

The  workers  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
have  nothing  to  sell  but  their  time,  strength 
and  skill. 

If  they  are  monopolists,  they  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  hard  work  that  goes  Into  the 
production,  distribution  and  sale  of  their 
product.  They  have  a  monopoly  on  the  In- 
security that  would  come  with  loes  ol  Jobs 
and  Income. 

They  have  the  so-called  work  ethic:  they 
like  steady  jobs,  with  decent  pay,  sound  bene- 
fits for  their  families,  the  opportunity  to 
make  progress  with  the  advancement  of  the 
economy  and  their  industry,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  able  to  retire  with  a 
mesLSure  ol  security. 

The  franchise  system  In  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry helps  our  union  to  avoid  the  harass- 
ment of  terrltorUl  jurisdictional  disputes. 

This  Is  a  contribution  to  the  stability  of 
labor-management  relations  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  production. 

In  no  sense,  do  we  as  a  union  want  to  elimi- 
nate competition  In  our  Industry.  There  Is 
plenty  of  vigorous  Inter-brand  competition 
for  the  consumer's  favor,  as  is  evident  In  the 
vast  amount  of  advertising  purchased  by  the 
various  soft  drink  manufacturers. 

Our  purpose  Is  continuity  ol  employment, 
security  of  our  pensions  and  other  benefits 
and  a  share  In  the  growth  of  the  Indtistry. 

Your  support  of  legislation  to  continue  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  In  the  soft 
drink  Industry  would  be  a  contribution  to  the 
stability  of  employment  of  our  members. 
eliminate  the  danger  ol  unfair  competition 
that  would  endanger  tUelr  living  standards, 
and  avoid  the  difficulties  arising  Irom  Jtirls- 
dlctlonal  disputes  between  unions. 

The  legislation  Is  necessary  because  the 
UtlgaUon  Initiated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission can  create  a  long-term  situation  ol 
uncertainty. 

During  this  period,  many  bottlers  with 
whom  we  negotiate  lor  our  members'  wages, 
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benefits  and  job  conditions,  will  be  reluctant 
to  Initiate  or  Improve  long-term  gains  lor 
their  employees. 

We  urge  a  favorable  report  on  the  legisla- 
tion before  you. 

I  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  make  this 
presentation  on  behalf  ol  the  workers  In  the 
soft  drink  Industry. 


CONGRESSMAN  HAMILTON'S  WASH- 
INGTON REPORT  TO  INDIANA'S 
NINTH  DISTRICT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude my  Washington  Report  concern- 
ing President  Nixon's  New  Economic 
Policy  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows : 
Congressman   Lex  Hamilton's   Washington 
Report 

A  year  ago  President  Nixon  announced  his 
New  Economic  Policy  to  slow  inflation,  re- 
duce unemployment  and  strengthen  the  dol- 
lar  In  foreign  markets.  On  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  New  Economic  Policy  an 
evaluation  Is  appropriate. 

Slnoe  then  the  economy  has  developed 
strongly,  with  production,  incomes,  employ- 
ment, btislness  spending  and  oonstimer  buy- 
ing all  showing  sharp  mcreases,  whUe  the 
rate  ol  inflation  has  been  turned  downward. 

Despite  the  New  Boonomlc  Policy,  economic 
problems  persist.  Government  deficits  bal- 
loon, the  unemployment  rate  has  dropped 
only  slightly,  the  dollar  Is  sinking  In  value 
and  the  trade  deficit  still  worsens. 

INFLATION 

The  Inflation  rate  has  been  running  at 
about  3  percent,  but  the  wholeeaJe  price  level 
is  rising,  which  suggests  that  consumer 
prices  may  climb  faster  In  the  months  ahead. 
Moet  ol  the  .5  percent  Increase  In  the  June 
wholesale  price  Index  occurred  in  Items  over 
which  there  are  few  or  no  controls. 

My  own  judgment  Is  that  Phase  n  has 
made  a  marginal  contribution  toward  bedd- 
ing down  Inflation,  althotigh  probably  not 
enough  to  limit  the  rate  to  the  target  ol  3-^ 
j)ercent  this  year. 

Two  trouble  spots  in  the  flght  against  In- 
flation are  the  costs  ol  food  and  services,  and 
the  controls  program  has  limited  application 
to  theee  Items.  In  addition.  Phase  n  operates 
on  Inflation  caused  by  Increasing  costs,  but 
In  some  areas  the  Inflation  Is  caused  by 
strong  demand  (e.g.  cattle  and  lumber) ,  and 
the  Phase  n  controls  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  effective  In  these  Instances. 

WAGES 

The  Pay  Board  has  held  average  pay  In- 
creases to  4.9  percent,  actually  below  the  6Jl 
percent  standard,  and  covering  10  mlUlon 
workers. 

FROBLXMS 

Phase  n  has  Its  problems.  It  Is  an  admin- 
istrative svromp.  No  office  ol  government 
presents  the  public  with  more  bureaucratic 
conluslon,  delay  and  red  tape.  Public  hear- 
ings are  limited,  pubUc  acoeas  to  the  deci- 
sion making  bodies  restricted,  and  answers 
are  hard  to  get. 

But  the  question  ol  the  lalmass  ol  the 
wage-prloe  controls  Is  paramotint.  Many  point 
out  that  the  70  percent  ol  all  wmkeas  who 
are  not  p«ut  ol  organized  labor  are  getting 
leas  than  their  lair  share,  that  too  little  ol 
the  productivity  gains  are  being  passed  on  to 
oonsumera  In  price  cuts,  that  profit  margins 
are   not   effectively  enloroed,   and   that  the 
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program  locks  In  existing  economic  Inequities 
without  providing  lor  a  way  to  deal  with 
them. 

To  reduce  the  charges  of  unfalmeee  and 
the  administrative  conluslon,  exemptions 
Irom  the  controls  are  Increasing.  Today  56 
percent  ol  the  labor  force  Is  exempt  from 
wage-price  controls,  a  total  of  about  32.6 
million  people  and  Including  all  workers  who 
earn  less  than  $2.76  per  hour. 

Another  problem  Is  when  and  how  to  end 
the  controls.  Most  observers  think  they  will 
not  dls^pear  soon  because  abandonment  of 
them  In  19*73  would  Invite  restirgent  Infla- 
tion. 1973  will  present  many  important  wage 
negotiations  and  the  productivity  gains, 
which  are  relieving  cost  pressures  today,  wUl 
begin  to  run  out.  Public  opinion  surveys  show 
that  moet  people  want  controls  and  they  want 
them  tightened,  rather  than  eased.  If  the  con- 
trols are  not  working. 

Blnforcement  of  price  controls,  always  a 
problem  with  controls,  can  be  expected  to 
toughen  with  sharp  Increases  In  the  n\unber 
of  Investigations  and  with  special  focus  on 
the  big  and  middle-sized  companies  and 
unions,  especially  In  sectors  of  the  economy 
where  prices  tend  to  rise  the  fastest. 

Phase  n,  then.  Is  neither  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess nor  8  total  failure.  It  Is  a  mixed  bag, 
with  some  progress  and  many  problems. 


NEWBURYPORT,    MASS.,    STAGES    A 
COMEBACK 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  an 
excellent  article  by  Al  Alabiso  on  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  in  the  August  1972  issue  of  Indus- 
try magazine.  Under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  Byron  J.  Matthews  and 
his  iimovative  Industrlsd  director  Robert 
PoUey,  the  city  is  making  a  remarkable 
Industrial  comeback.  Through  Polley's 
"climate  for  growth"  progr&m,  Newbury- 
port has  been  providing  space  for  exist- 
ing and  potential  industries.  This  devel- 
opmental tool  has  provided  jobs  and  in- 
creased income  in  the  Newburjrport  area. 
The  text  of  the  article  f  ollows : 

NxwBtniTPORT  Stages  a  Comkbacx 
(By  Al  Alabiso) 

In  a  sense,  Newburyport  Is  moving  for- 
ward by  turning  back  the  clock. 

This" paradox  Is  a  tribute  to  Mayor  Byron 
J.  Matthews,  a  realist  who  recognizes  that 
the  most  salable  commodity  of  this  smallest 
ol  Massachusetts  cities  Is  Its  charm  as  an 
old  New  England  seaport.  That's  why  five 
different  developers  are  currently  at  work 
transforming  the  once-blighted  Merrlmac 
River  port  Into  a  living  masterpiece  of 
clipper-age  renaissance. 

But  Newburyport  no  longer  holds  claim 
to  being  a  thriving  port  (although  It  Uvea 
In  reflected  glory  as  the  brlthplaoe  ol  the 
United  States  Coast  Ouard)  and  Mayor 
Matthews  Is  keenly  aware  ol  the  need  to 
broaden  Its  industrial  base. 

He  recalls  a  bleak  day  In  1961  when  CBS 
Hytron  closed  the  doors  ol  Its  Newburyport 
plant,  terminating  3,000  jobe. 

By  the  time  he  moved  Into  the  mayor's 
office  In  January  1968.  Owens  Illinois,  Inc.  had 
opened  a  plastic  packaging  plant  In  the  city, 
absorbing  a  relatively  small  segment  ol  the 
labor  loroe  that  was  cut  adrift  with  the 
Hytron  closing. 
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The   pervading  attitude  of  the   oity  WM 
one  of  a^y.  Yet.  the  ■ewta  oT  an  ladiu- 

rWS.  optlmlrtlo  group  o<f  buBln-amen 
who  organized  aa  the  Newburyport  Atm,  to- 
dustxlai  Development  Oojporaitlon  (NAm) 
With  the  oooperaUon  of  Eart  f  •  0«*.  t^ 
alty-B  induatrlal  director  at  that  tUne.  NAiu 
weat  dlrecUy  to  the  oommunlty  and  raised 
wSoob  to  buy  113  acre,  of  ^^'f'^^'t}^' 
anuulu^rla:  park.  They  named  It  Lord  TUn- 
^y  Dexter  iLduWrlal  Or^en.  alter  a  manu- 
faotur«r  and  eccentric  mlUlonalre  who  flour- 
l»h6d  in  the  days  of  Pwlerallam. 

NMD  had  laid  the  base  for  ttie  P"^  ^y 
ruljBlng  funda,  acquiring  land,  and  undertaX- 
iDTDreilmlnary  engineering  and  dealgn  work 
bTthe  Ume  Matthews  was  Inaugurated  a« 
liayor.  Bwsause  his  formaUve  years  were 
steaped  In  the  Induatrlal  tradition  (bo  w»" 
the  son  of  Oreek  Immigrants  who  worked  at 
Mavlalr  Shoe)  he  knew  from  practloal  ex- 
D«rience  that  his  administration  muat  give 
Mgh  priority  to  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
attract  Industry.  A  markerting  program  WM 
now  required.  ^^^ 

To  implement  such  a  program  requlrea  a 
profeeBlonal  In  Industrial  development  with 
r  marketing  background,  and  whoee  bmj* 
of  purpoee  was  in  undevUutlng  empathy  with 

the  mayor's  own.  

The  search  for  such  a  person  took  four 
months,  and  flnaUy  ended  with  the  wi^- 
alaatic  selection  of  Robert  E.  PoUey,  a  Oor- 
n«U  eraduate  who  had  gone  on  to  earn  his 
maater's  at  Rutgers  with  a  concentration  on 
markeUng.  The  young  executive,  a  vice  pree- 
Ident  of  the  International  real  ertate  devel- 
opment firm  of  D.  H.  Overmyer  COTopany, 
embodied  all  the  quallfloatlons  desired  by 
th»  administration. 

As  industrial  director  for  the  City  ot  New- 
buryport.  Bob  PoUey  inherited  not  only  the 
problem  of  building  the  Industrial  park  but 
the  Job  of  finding  tenants  for  a  handful  of 
former  mill  sites  downtown,  aa  weU. 

He  was  determined  not  to  "ohase  smoke- 
stacks "  opting  instead  to  go  after  elite,  mod- 
ern Industries  whoee  role  as  corporate  dtl- 
zeos  would  enrich  oocnmunity  lUe  aeothetl- 
oaUy    socially  and  eoonomlcaUy. 

Not  long  after  his  ^polntment,  Pcdley 
and  Mayor  Matthews  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived an  Economic  Devrtopment  Adminis- 
tration grant  of  •261,000— to  be  matched  by 
the  city— In  order  to  bring  water  to  De^ 
Industrial  Green,  InsDall  roads,  Bew«ge  and 
open  drainage.  (Application  for  a  second- 
phase  grant  Is  currently  pendtog  before  EDA 
to  enable  the  dty  to  extend  the  road  and  an 
existing  railhead  Into  the  now-expanded 
park.) 

Adopting  as  his  slogan,  "Climate  for 
Growth,"  Policy  developed  a  pitch  which 
apparenUy  la  working  with  prospective  ten- 
ants. Since  Newburyport  Is  off  the  beaten 
Route  138  path.  It  goes,  there  Is  leas  com- 
petition for  the  labor  market.  And  that  labor 
market  U  available  at  lower-than-average 
wage  levels. 

Bob  Polley  Is  an  innovator  with  a  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  Industrial  development  con- 
cepts. Through  his  initiative,  for  Instance, 
there  Is  currently  a  building  on  a  site  close 
to  the  Industrial  Green,  a  chUd  care  cen- 
ter ..  .  which  should  make  It  easier  for  more 
women  to  Join  the  labor  force. 

Living  and  Learning  la  of  dual  value  to 
the  city,  in  PoUey's  view.  "Not  only  wlU  it 
benefit  the  oommunlty  by  freeing  mothers 
for  WOTk,  but  as  an  organization  and  an  in- 
vestor in  new  faculties.  It  will  provide  tax 
revenue  and  help  to  raise  Newburyport's  em- 
ployment Income  level." 

At  present,  there  are  four  manufacturing 
companies  In  Newburyport  which  employ 
200  or  more  employees.  One  Is  the  Interna- 
tlonaUy  renowned  Towle  Silversmiths — 
which  was  established  In  1690  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  surviving  In- 
dustry  In   the  state — located   downtown  on 
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Merrimac  Street.  Anottier.  also  on  Merrlmac 
Street  is  Chase-Shawmut  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  electrical  equipment.  The  other 
two,  situated  In  new  structures  in  Dexter 
Industrial  Green,  are  Owens-Illlnols  Glass 
Company,  plastic  container  manufacturer, 
and  Green  Shoe  Company,  maunfacturer  of 
Stride-Rite  shoes  and  for  many  years  a  maln- 
sUy  of  the  Boston  shoe  Industry. 

Relatively    smaller    firms    located    at    the 
Green  Include: 

International  Ugbt  Company,  producer  oi 
energy  meaaiurement  devices: 

Amesbury   Specialty   Company,    maker   of 
metal  equipment: 

SUDA     Corporation,     leather     processing 

company; 

Electronic    Products,    Inc.,    manufacturer 
of  glass-to-metal  seals: 

Norfolk  and  Dedham  Insurance  Company. 
Polley,  a  firm  believer  In  providing  manu- 
facturing space  as  a  development  tool,  on  a 
speculative  basis,  urged  NAID  to  erect  a 
10,000  square  foot  building.  It  was  acquired 
by  SUDA  Corporation,  which  soon  found  It 
necessary  to  expand  to  26.000  feet. 

At  Policy's  invitation.  McGDl  Development 
Corporation  erected  a  30.000  square  foot 
••stall"  building  at  Dexter  earlier  this  year. 
The  structure,  set  on  2%  acres,  was  designed 
in  6  000  foot  modules,  to  accommodate  as 
many  as  four  industrial  tenants.  Last  March, 
the  entire  buUdlng  was  leased  to  Trak,  Inc., 
an  importer  and  distributor  of  leUure  time 
and  recreational  products,  including  its 
popular  No-Wax  cross  country  skis. 

The  quick  leasing  of  the  speculative 
buUdlng  is  an  Indication  of  the  increasing 
progress  of  industrial  development  at  "new" 
Newburyport.  But  that's  the  way  things  are 
happening— fa«t^-at  Lord  Timothy  Dexter 
Industrial  Green,  which  was  paatureland 
only  two  years  ago.  PoUey  attributes  the 
increased  pace  to  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
avaUabUlty  of  extremely  low-cost  land  and  a 
choice  of  easy  financing  plans.  And.  most  im- 
portant, easy  access  to  expressway  routes  96 
and  496. 

Construction  U  progressUlg  there  now  on 
a  20,000  square  foot  plant,  with  a  financial 
assist  from  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion, for  Berkshire  Manufactured  Products. 
The  company  custom-stamps  metal  precision 
parts  for  the  aircraft  engine,  electronic  and 
instrument  Industries.  President  Edward 
Molln  said  the  plant  wlU  include  a  faculty 
for  making  company  tools,  and  a  special  pro- 
duction area  for  mechanical  and  hydraulic 
punch  presses. 

Under  Matthews-PoUey-NAID  direction, 
the  park  has  grown  In  recent  months  to  200 
acres  through  acquisition  of  two  adjacent 
farms.  Uniquely,  the  old  farmhouse  on  one 
parcel  is  being  renovated  and  adapted  to 
provide  administrative  quarters  for  the  Nor- 
folk and  Dedham  Insurance  Company. 

PoUey  and  NAID  have  momentarUy  turned 
their  attention  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  Industrial  Green.  They  have  asked 
owners  to  landscape  the  grounds  surround- 
ing their  buUdlngs,  and  are  making  plans  to 
pipe  and  flU  an  open  drainage  dlteh  that 
flows  incongruously  In  front  of  the  attractive 
plants— not  unlike  the  moats  of  medieval 
times. 

Newburyport  was  originally  setUed  in 
1635  Its  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mer- 
rimac River  was  Ideal  for  trade  and  trade- 
related  industries.  Extensive  timber  stands 
up-river  made  it  a  logical  center  for  shlp- 
buUding  and.  as  an  outgrowth,  the  produc- 
tion of  barrel  staves. 

Between  1680  and  1740,  more  than  100 
saUlng  ships  were  launched,  and  for  a  brief 
time  foUowlng.  during  the  1860's.  It  was 
known  as  the  cUppershlp  capital  of  the  world. 
But  the  advent  of  steam  and  an  Insidious 
buUdup  of  sand  shoals  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
Merrlmac  made  the  Industry  Impractical, 
and  the  community  turned  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes.  textUes.  rum  and  sUverware. 


To  house  these  Industries,  substantial 
brick  factories — handsome  In  their  period- 
went  up  within  walking  distance  of  the 
tenement  quarter  and  the  downtown  mer- 
cantile area. 

Some  of  these  mill  structures  continue 
to  stand.  Under  PoUey's  miU  building  reno- 
vation program,  they  are  rapidly  being  flUed 
with  "incubator"  firms — small  companies 
with  a  big  growth  potential. 

Under  this  renovation  program,  Blxby  Box 
Toe  Company  moved  Into  a  100,000  square 
foot  buUdlng  on  Warren  Street  last  May.  The 
company  makes  Blxlon,  a  new  material  from 
which  It  man\if  actures  box  toes  and  counters. 
Blxlon  enables  the  shoe  parts  to  retain  the 
contour  of  the  last  whUe  undergoing  high 
speed  production  techniques. 

••We  consider  the  Newburyport  location 
ideal  for  the  developnaent  of  our  new  produc- 
tion process,  from  the  standpoint  of  close 
community  cooperation,"  Vice  President  Ben- 
jamin C.  Blxby  said. 

Responding  to  the  commvmlty's  •'environ- 
mental considerations."  the  company  en- 
gaged 32  people  for  the  Newburyport  plant 
on  an  experimental  two-shift,  four-day  work 
week  basis. 

Fibre  glass  skis  are  the  principal  manufac- 
tured product  of  another  Newburyport  firm. 
Graves  Manufacturing,  which  occupies  space 
in  a  large  brick  plant  on  Charles  Street— 
once  the  home  of  the  Mayfalr  Shoe  Company, 
where  the  parents  of  Mayor  Matthews  were 
employed. 

In  this  same  converted  mUl  Is  located  the 
world-famous  Ernest  M.  Skinner  Company, 
manufacturer  of  pipe  organs  and  wind  chests. 
Skinner  designs.  buUds,  maintains,  InstaUs, 
rebuUds  organs,  and  does  tonal  design  and 
tonal  revisions.  The  company  orlglnaUy  start- 
ed In  Boston  50  years  ago,  and  moved  to 
Florida  In  1960.  When  John  Bolten  became 
president  Ui  1971.  he  moved  the  firm  to  New- 
buryport. 

Another  tenant  Is  Epicure  Products,  Inc., 
where  hi-fi  speakers  and  stereophonic  equip- 
ment are  made. 

Newburyport's  highly  respected  journal, 
the  DaUy  News,  is  a  major  employer  In  ttie 
downtown  area,  with  a  complement  of  34 
workers  earning  a  total  of  $235,000  annuaUy. 
The  city  has  Its  own  radio  station,  WUBP,  ft- 
flUated  with  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company.  Its  primary  listening  area  extends 
from  Hampton,  New  Hampshire  to  Ipswich. 
For  existing  and  potential  Industries  re- 
quiring a  financial  lift,  there  are  six  banks 
which  offer  varying  degrees  of  assistance: 
First  and  Ocean  National,  Institution  for 
Savings,  Merchants  National  Newburyport 
Five  Cents  Savings,  ArUngton  Trust,  and 
Newburyport  Co-operative. 

There  are  other  avenues  open  to  the  pros- 
pective lender: 

Under  the  city's  "persistent  unemploy- 
ment" classlflcatlon,  It  Is  eligible  for  special 
financial  assistance  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  order  to  help  new  businesses  In  the 
commtinlty.  As  an  example,  this  classlficatton 
aUows  priority  considerations  for  companiee 
seeking  government  contracts  or  manpower 
training  assistance. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's  602 
Program  permits  financing  of  new  buUdlng 
construction  because  of  the  "persistent  un- 
employment" classification.  Eligible  busi- 
nesses may  even  obtain  100  percent  financing 
for  terms  up  to  25  years.  A  portion  of  the 
financing  may  be  loaned  by  8BA  at  an  Inter- 
est rate  of  6Vi  percent. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion grants  low-Interest,  long-term  loans  for 
any  size  business  firms  In  "persistent  unem- 
ployment" areas. 

Under  the  leaseback  method  of  financing, 
the  operating  company  may  give  buUdUig 
specifications  to  the  Newburyport  Area  In- 
dustrial Development  corporation,  which 
would  then  arrange  for  leasing  the  building 
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to  tbs  operating  company  with  a  purchase 

"^Another  tool  for  financing  Induatrlal  proj- 
aeu  In  NewbiuTport  Is  the  industrial  revenue 
bond  authorized  by  the  city  councU  under 
Chapter  773  of  the  Massachusetts  Act  of  1967. 
These  bond  Issues  are  eUglble  for  preferred 
treatment,  guaranteeing  low  Interest  rates 
and  long  terms  for  projects  up  to  $5  miUion. 

Mayor  Matthews,  in  his  desire  to  expand 
Newburyport's  industrial  base,  Is  motivated 
by  a  personal  sense  of  responslhUlty.  'at  U 
our  job  to  provide  jobs,"  he  said. 

He  is  regarded  by  his  constituency  as  "a 
doer"  ...  a  chief  executive  who  has  been 
very  successful  In  adapting  federal  programs 
to  the  needs  of  his  city. 

He  U  buoyed  by  the  commxinity's  renewed 
mlrlt — a  Climate  for  Growth — and  the  con- 
fldence  that  Bob  Polley  Is  the  man  who  can 
nurture  It. 


THE  AMERICAN-ISRAEL  LOBBY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOmSIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
the  other  Members  I  received  a  question- 
naire and  literature  from  the  American- 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  lobbying 
Members  of  Congress  for  support  for  a 
lor  a  foreign  natlrai. 

The  accompanying  correspondence 
contains  the  Middle  East  platform  planks 
of  the  two  national  political  parties  and 
a  7 -point  questionnaire  to  be  answered 
by  each  Member  of  Congress. 

Missing  from  the  questionnaire  was 
the  paramoimt  question:  "Are  you  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  prepared  to  vote  to 
send  American  fighting  men  to  defend 
Israel,  or  are  you  prepared  to  sit  idly  by 
while  your  President,  of  either  party,  or 
the  State  Department  commits  American 
men  without  your  approval?" 

I  ask  that  the  questionnaire  and  the 
platform  plank  excerpts  follow  my  com- 
ments: 

Thi  1972  Mmnu  Kan  Plattokk  Pt,Aira:8 

DUCOCaATlC 

"nie  United  States  mtist  be  tmequlvocally 
oommltted  to  support  of  Israel's  right  to  exist 
wtttiln  secure  and  defensible  bounduies. 
rrogresi  toward  a  negotiated  political  settle- 
ment In  the  Middle  Sast  will  permit  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  to  live  at  peace  with 
mA  other,  and  to  turn  their  energies  to  In- 
ternal development.  It  will  aleo  free  the  world 
from  the  threat  of  the  explosion  of  Mid-East 
tensions  Into  wortd  war.  In  working  toward 
a  ■ettlement,  our  continuing  pledge  to  the 
■eeortty  and  freedom  of  Israel  must  be  both 
dear  and  consistent. 

A  Democratic  Administration  should: 

Make  and  carry  out  a  firm,  long-term  public 
oommltment  to  provide  Israel  with  aircraft 
and  other  mUltary  equipment  In  the  quan- 
tity and  sophistication  she  needs  to  preeerve 
her  deterrent  strength  In  the  face  of  Soviet 
araenallng  of  Arab  threats  of  renewed  war; 

Seek  to  bring  the  parties  Into  direct  nego- 
tiation toward  a  permanent  political  solution 
baaed  on  the  necessity  of  agreement  on  se- 
eore  and  defensible  national  boundaries; 

Ualntaln  a  political  commitment  and  a 
military  force  In  Europe  and  at  sea  In  the 
Mediterranean  amide  to  deter  the  Soviet 
TTnlon  from  putting  unbearable  pressure  on 
brael. 

Becognlze  and  support  the  established  sta- 
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tuB  of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  Israel,  with 
free  access  to  all  Its  holy  places  provided  to 
aU  faiths.  As  a  symbol  at  this  stand,  the 
U.S.  Embassy  should  be  moved  from  Tel  Aviv 
to  Jerusalem; 

Recognize  the  resi>onsibUlty  of  the  world 
commimlty  for  a  Just  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Arab  and  Jewish  refugees. 
Soviet  Jew* 

We  welcome  every  Improvement  In  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  every  step  taken  toward 
reaching  vital  agreements  on  trade  and  other 
subjects.  However,  in  our  pursuit  of  Improved 
relations,  America  cannot  afford  to  be  blind 
to  the  continued  existence  of  serious  differ- 
ences between  \is.  In  particular,  the  U.8. 
should  by  diplomatic  contacts  seek  to  mo- 
bUlze  world  opinion  to  express  concern  at 
the  denial  to  the  oppreesed  peoples  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  minorities  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Including  the  Soviet  Jews,  of  the  right 
to  practice  their  religion  and  culture  and  to 
leave  their  respective  countries. 

KIPTTBUCAM 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  initiated  arrange- 
ments leading  to  a  cease-flre  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  two  years.  We  pledge  every  effort 
to  transform  the  cease-fire  Into  a  lasting 
peace. 

We  support  the  right  of  Israel  and  Its 
oourageous  people  to  survive  and  prosper  in 
peace.  We  have  sought  a  stable  peace  for  the 
Middle  East  and  helped  to  obtain  a  oease-fire 
which  contained  the  tragic  conlUct.  We  wUl 
help  In  any  way  possible  to  bring  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states  to  the  conference  table,  where 
they  may  negotiate  a  lasting  peace.  We  wUl 
continue  to  act  to  prevent  the  development 
of  a  nxiUtary  Imbalance  which  would  ImperU 
peace  In  the  region  and  elsewhere  by  pro- 
viding Israel  with  support  essential  for  her 
security,  including  aircraft,  training  and 
modem  and  sophisticated  mUltary  equlp- 
naent,  and  also  by  helping  friendly  Arab  gov- 
ernments and  peoples.  Including  support  for 
their  efforts  to  rfiminiRh  their  dependence 
on  outside  powers.  We  support  programs  of 
economic  assistance  to  Israel  pursued  by 
President  Nixon  that  have  helped  her  achieve 
a  nine  percent  annual  economic  growth  rate. 
This  and  the  special  refugee  assistance  or- 
dered by  the  President  have  also  helped  to 
provide  resettlement  for  the  thousands  of 
Immigrants  seeking  refuge  in  Israti. 

We  WlU  maintain  our  tactical  farces  m 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area  at  ade- 
quate strength  and  high  levels  of  efllclemcy. 
The  Irresponsible  proposals  of  our  political 
opposltioo  to  slash  the  defense  forces  of  the 
United  Statee — speclficaUy,  by  cutting  the 
strength  of  crur  fleet,  by  reducing  our  aircraft 
carriers  from  16  to  six  and  by  unilateral  with- 
drawals from  Europe — would  Increase  the 
threat  of  war  in  the  Middle  East  and  gravMy 
menace  Israel.  We  flatly  reject  these  danger- 
ous proposals. 

With  a  settlement  fair  to  all  nations  of  the 
Middle  East,  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  their  peoples  to  locA  ahead  to  shared 
opportunities  rather  than  backward  to  ran- 
coroxis  animosities.  In  a  new  environment  of 
cooperation.  Israel  wUl  be  able  to  contribute 
much  to  economic  renaissance  In  the  Mid- 
East  crossroads  of  the  world. 
Soviet  Jews 
We  flrmly  support  the  right  of  aU  persons 
to  emigrate  from  any  country,  and  we  have 
consistently  upheld  that  doctrine.  We  are 
fuUy  aware  of  and  share  the  concern  of 
many  cltiaens  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
with  regard  to  their  freedoms  and  emigra- 
tion. This  view,  together  with  our  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
Nations,  was  made  known  to  Soviet  leaders 
during  the  President's  discussions  In  Mos- 
cow. 
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AsCXaXCAM  ISSAZL  PXTBLIC   AjTiLiaS  CoMJtrnxs 

QtrBSnOITNAIKX 

May  we  respectfully  ask  your  response  to 
the  f (lowing  questions: 

1.  Do  you  endcsae  your  party's  plank? 

2.  Do  you  favor  direct  Arab-Israel  peace 
negotlatl<»is? 

3.  Do  you  favor  providing  Israel  with  planes 
and  other  equipment  needed  to  preaerve  her 
deterrent  capacity? 

4.  Do  you  support  economic  assistance  to 
Israel  to  Ughten  her  present  enormous  de- 
fense btirden? 

5.  Do  you  support  assistance  to  Israel  to 
help  her  reeettle  Jewish  immigrants  from  the 
Soviet  Union? 

6.  Are  you  in  favor  of  moving  the  United 
States  Embassy  to  Jenisalem.  the  capital  of 
Israel? 

7.  Do  you  have  any  other  comments? 
Name: 

City: 

State: 

Date: 

Party: 

District: 

Please  detach  thU  part  and  maU  this  ques- 
tionnaire to: 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
1841  G  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

Irving  Kane,  Chairman. 

I.  L.  Kenen,  Executive  Vice  Chairman. 


GIVE  TVA  SOME  HELP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TSKmssxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  strip  min- 
ing has  become  a  highly  controversial 
and  «notlonal  subject.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  as  concerned  about 
this  issue  as  any  of  the  cfHnbatants  cur- 
rently debating  this  matter. 

So  that  all  the  facts  on  this  be  known, 
I  am  Indivdtng  the  following  article  from 
the  September  4. 1972,  issue  of  the  Knoz- 
ville  NewB-Sentlnel  which  seeks  to  set 
the  record  straight  ccmcemlng  TVA  and 
its  views  on  the  strip  mining  of  coal: 

Onm  TVA  Som  Hxu> 

Critics  of  TVA  for  years  have  lambasted 
the  agency  because  It  buys  strip-mined  coal. 
Some  say  it  should  atop  doing  It.  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler  (D-W.  Va.)  charged  reoenUy  that 
deficiencies  In  TVA's  enforcement  of  reclam- 
ation requirements  justify  abolishing  str^ 
mining. 

AU  this  In  spite  of  these  facts: 

TVA  Is  the  only  major  coal  consumer  In 
the  nation  which  has  urged  stronger  state 
laws   governing   strlp-nxlne   reclamation. 

It  Is  the  only  major  coal  buyer  which 
writes  reclamation  regulations  Into  Its  pur- 
chase contracts. 

It  Is  the  only  major  buyer  which,  on  Its 
own  initiative,  has  done  extensive  research 
on  strip-mine  reclamation. 

It  buys  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
coal  strip-mined  in  the  nation  and  only 
about  13  per  cent  of  that  stripped  In  the 
seven  states  where  it  buys  coal. 

We  agree  with  TVA  Chairman  Aubrey  J. 
Wagner  who  said  recently  that  TVA  U  han- 
dicapped In  enforcing  its  reclamation  re- 
quiremento  because  of  Inadequate  laws  In 
some  states  and  no  Federal  law  at  aU  gov- 
erning strip -mine  reclsmatltHi. 

We  think  lack  of  a  strong  Federal  law 
hampers  TVA  In  another  way.  too.  TVA  Is 
supposed  to  provide  a  "'yardstick" — ^the  low- 
est reasonable  price  for  producing  electricity. 
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The  "ymrdrtlck"  1b  not  qult«  ftccur»t«  when 
TVA  hM  to  ImpoM  upon  ItMlI  rtrtp-mlne 
reclamation  corta  that  private  utllltlee  do 
not  impoae  upon  themaelree.  A  Federml  law, 
uniformly  enforced,  would  solve  this  prob- 

pienty  of  proof  can  be  found  In  nearby 
coal -producing  counties  that  strip-mine 
reclamation  has  not  been  adequate— sUted 
streams,  ruined  roskds.  scarred  hills.  Strip 
mining  has  made  some  floods  more  damaging 
than  they  would  have  been  without  It. 
There  have  been  reports,  undoubtedly  true, 
of  homes  damaged  by  mining  operations. 

TVA  and  other  utlUtles  need  coal  and  so- 
ciety needs  the  electricity  produced  with  It. 
But  not  at  the  expense  of  the  regions  where 
the  coal  is  mined. 

We  do  not  go  along  with  those  who  would 
ban  strip  mining.  But  we  strongly  urge  Con- 
gress to  adopt  legislation  which  will  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  the  people  In  the  coal 
regions. 

Certainly,  the  fact  that  TVA  alone  can- 
not cure  all  the  evils  of  stripping  Is  not 
proof  that  strip-mine  reclamation  Is  Im- 
possible. 

Give  TVA  some  help. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  NUCLEAR 
WASTE  STORAGE 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CAWrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1972 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was.  on  page  744  of  the  September  1, 1972, 
Issue  of  Science  magazine,  a  very  Inter- 
esting letter  by  Dr.  Chauncey  Starr,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Engineering  and  Ap- 
plied Science  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  and  Dr.  R.  Philip 
Hammond  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  discuss- 
ing the  requirements  that  will  be  needed 
In  future  years  for  nuclear  waste  storage 
from  nuclear  power  reactors.  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  this 
letter  which  clearly  Indicate  what  vol- 
ume of  storage  would  be  necessary  for 
the  electricity  consumed  by  each  U.S. 
citizen  each  year. 

Each  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  con- 
sumes about  7000  kilowatt-hours  of  electric- 
ity per  year,  on  the  average;  this  amount  of 
power  Is  obtained  from  the  fissioning  of 
about  1  gram  of  nuclear  fuel,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  three  aspirin  tablets,  but  with  a 
volume  less  than  that  of  one  aspirin.  Thus 
If  the  source  of  the  electric  power  Is  nuclear, 
about  1  gram  of  flsslon  products  to  be  stored 
per  year  per  person  Is  created. 

I  Insert  the  entire  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

[Excerpt  from  Science,  Sept.  1.  1973] 
LXTTXRS:  NucutAK  Wasti  SToaAO« 


(By  Chauncey  Starr) 
In  public  discussion  of  nuclear  power  and 
public  safety,  much  concern  Is  expressed 
about  the  need  for  storing  the  radioactive 
waste  for  centuries.  While  such  long-term 
storage  Is  an  essential  part  of  nuclear  power 
development,  the  projected  public  safety  Is- 
sue Involved  Is  minimal,  compared  with  other 
environmental  problems.  A  completely  ade- 
quate waste  storage  system  Is  trivial  In  terms 
of  scope  and  cost,  although  we  depend  upon 
Its  being  there  and  functioning  properly  and 
would  suffer  hazard  and  expense  If  It  were 
not.  Becavise  of  the  long  radioactive  lifetime 
of  nuclear  waste,  we  are  of  necessity  handing 
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on  t\future  generations  a  problem  that  we 
have  *wrapped  up"  In  one  form  or  another. 
There  is  some  ambiguity  about  what  this 
form  should  be.  derived  mainly  from  a  lack 
of  clear  distinction  between  the  concepts  of 
"waste  dlspoeal"  and  "waste  management." 
We  believe  that  perpetual,  flexible  manage- 
ment Is  essential  so  that  future  generations 
can  have  the  option  of  chooelng  new 
solutions  as  new  conditions  and  new  tech- 
nologies appear.  Such  perpetual  care  is 
neither  difficult  nor  costly,  chiefly  because 
the  Inherent  volume  of  nuclear  waste  Is  so 
small. 

Each    citizen    of    the    United    States   con- 
sumes about  7000  kUowatt-bours  of  electric- 
ity per  year,  on  the  average,  this  amount  of 
power    Is    obtained    from    the    fissioning    of 
about  1  gram  of  nuclear  fuel,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  three  aspirin  tablets,  but  with  a 
volume  lees  than  that  of  one  aspirin.  Thus 
If    the    source    of    the    electric    power    Is 
nuclear,  about  1  gram  of  fission  products  to 
be  stored  per  year  per  person  Is  created.  The 
waste  concentration  process  Is  carefiUly  ar- 
ranged   so    that    valuable   plutonlum    Is   re- 
moved for  fuel  purposes,  but  there  the  re- 
moval of  certain  ether  Inert  material  Is  too 
much  trouble.  The  safest  way  to  handle  the 
final   mixture   Is   to   drip   It   In   liquid   form 
Into    a   small   pot,   heated   by   electric   colls, 
where  It  bolls  dry  and  then  melts  to  form  a 
glasslike  ceramic  clinker  that  Is  Insoluble  In 
water.  This  Is  done  In  a  sealed  chamber  be- 
hind   heavy    walls    and    watched   and    con- 
trolled with  telescope-s   After  firing  and  cool- 
ing Is  completed,  the  clinker,  pot  and  all.  Is 
sealed  up  Inside  a  tight  can.  and  then  In  stUl 
another.  It  then  can  be  safely  moved  In  a 
thlck-walled  shipping  cask  to  a  final  place. 
In  clinker  form  the  1  gram  of  fission  prod- 
ucts  and   the   accompanying   Inert  material 
(representing  about  1  man-year  of  electricity 
use)  will  occupy  about  1  '10  of  an  ounce,  vol- 
ume  measxire.   and   the   total   cost  of  proc- 
essing, transport,  and  permanent  storage  will 
amount  to  about  14  cents.'  The  heat  emitted 
Is  1/40  of  a  watt,  or  about  1/10  the  energy  of 
a    penllght    flashlight.    In    a   lifetime   of   70 
years,  each  person  served  by  nuclear  power 
could  account  for  a  maximum  nuclear  waste 
accumulation   of   less   than   half   a   pint    In 
volume.  The  value  of  the  electric  power  con- 
sumed m  his  life,  at  2  oents  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  would  be.  at  most,  $10,000.  and  the  cost 
of  the  nuclear  waste  storage  would  be  810 
of  this. 

Thus,  the  volume  to  be  stored  is  trivial, 
and  the  cost  of  storage  Is  a  fraction  of  a 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  power,  but  the 
wastes  last  a  long  time,  must  be  kept  behind 
thick  walls,  and  must  get  rid  of  a  certain 
amount  of  heat.  Nuclear  wastes  accumulated 
for  1  year  emit  10  watte  of  heat  for  each 
megawatt  of  heat  emitted  while  In  the  re- 
actor. If  wastes  from  the  same  power  source 
are  continuously  added  to  the  storage  vault, 
a  steady-state  heat  output  is  reached  of  560 
watts  per  megawatt,  since  the  older  residues 
are  decaying.' 

Where  would  we  store  such  wastes?  How 
can  we  contemplate  a  continuity  of  protec- 
tion and  Integrity  of  containment  that  wUl 
extend  over  hundreds  of  generations?  Has 
anyone  ever  made  such  commitments  before? 
The  answer  is  yes — In  Egypt,  and  with  rather 
remarkable  success.  Wooden  chests  and  sar- 
cophagi removed  from  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
are  perfectly  preserved  and  look  like  new 
after  6000  years  In  the  desert.  Metal,  ceramic, 
and  glaaa  objects  are  also  unchanged.  Can 
we  not  do  as  well. 

The  stone  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
Which  Is  about  230  meters  square  at  the  base, 
could  be  arranged  to  form  a  series  of  smaller 
vaulU  that  would  house  all  the  nuclear  wastes 
that  could  be  generated  by  the  United  SUtes, 
at  Its  present  rate  of  electric  power  con- 
sumption, for  over  5000  years  The  heat  dis- 
sipation of  276  megawatts  is  a  small  load  for 
such    a   "dry   cooling   t^wer."    During   these 
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thousands  of  years,  some  spesvt  waste  could 
be  removed  for  simple  burial  to  make  room 
for  new,  so  that  in  fact  a  perpetxial  capacity 
wotild  exist  for  our  present  rate  of  electricity 
use.  New  pyramids  would  be  needed  as  elec- 
trical loads  Increased,  perhaps  one  every 
decade  or  so. 

We  recognize  that  an  engineered  storage 
facility  with  appropriate  handling  and  cool- 
ing facllltlee  would  require  additional  vol- 
ume, and  might  look  more  like  the  Pentagon 
than  a  pyramid.  The  point  of  this  example  Is 
to  give  perspective  to  the  quantities  of  waste 
to  be  managed,  which  are  Indeed  tractable 
and  feasible  to  handle.  We  are  not  seriously 
suggesting  that  pyramids  In  the  desert  are 
the  best  way  to  store  nuclear  wastes.  Other 
places,  such  as  salt  mines,  are  perhaps  better. 
But  If  all  else  falls,  they  would  work,  they 
could  be  safe  and  attractive,  and  they  would 
not  be  forgotten.'  The  key  objective  is  to  give 
o\ir  successors  the  freedom  to  manage  the 
radlo«w:tlve  waste  and  to  change  the  storage 
plan  If  they  find  a  better  one,  or  If  siirround- 
Ing  conditions  change. 

rOOTNOTKS 

iW.  G.  Bellot,  Nucl.  Safety  8,  174   (19«8). 

•  A.  M.  Weinberg  and  R.  P.  Hammond, 
"Glob«a  Effects  of  Increased  Use  of  Energy" 
(paper  presented  at  the  Fourth  International 
Conference  on  Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Geneva,  1971) ,  table  HI. 

'  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  announced  plans 
for  vault  storage,  while  continuing  research 
on  other  modes. 


WHY    ARE    WE    EXTERMINATING 
DDT? 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 
Mr.  GOODLING  Mr.  Speaker,  the  En- 
vironmental    Protection     Agency     has 
decreed  that  the  DDT  insecticide  shall 
be  outlawed  effective  January  1,  1973. 

There  are  many  experts  on  the  en- 
vironment who  feel  that  such  a  decision 
is  ill-founded  and  has  not  been  based  on 
a  scientific  appraisal  of  what,  in  many 
quarters,  is  labeled  a  miracl:;  insecticide. 
Instead,  they  contend,  it  was  occasioned 
through  an  emotlcoMiI  overflowing 
prompted  by  pressures  of  so-called  eco- 
logical specialists— Instant  experts,  if 
you  win.  ,  , 

The  New  York  Times,  in  Its  Issue  of 
August  27,  1972,  carried  an  article  en- 
tlUed    "Why    Are    We    Exterminating 
DDT?"  Because  this  article  deals  with 
the  subject  of  DDT  in  a  rational,  rather 
than  an  emotional,  manner.  I  insert  It 
in  the  Congrkssional  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  27, 1972] 
Wht  Aa«  We  ExTBBMW/nwo  DDT— Ban 

CaIXKO  POUnCAL  INSTKAO  OF  SdENTITIC 

(By  Samuel  Rotrosen) 
Only  twice  m  the  history  of  our  country 
has  a  widely  used  product  whose  name  has 
been  a  household  word  laeen  banned  by  Gov- 
ernment action.  The  flrst  was  alcoboUc 
beverages  In  1918  and  the  second  was  DDT, 
the  "miracle"  insecticide  whoee  use  has  been 
ouUawed  by  the  Envlroamentel  Protection 
Agency  effective  next  Jan.  1. 

The  immediate  Impact  of  the  E.P.A.  ruling 
falls  most  heavily,  of  courae,  on  the  Montrose 
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Chemical  CorpomUon  of  Oallfomla,  the  n»- 
tton'i  sole  remaining  producer  of  DDT,  and 
Its  employes;  but  I  beUere  that  there  are 
implications  far  broader  and  more  basic  to 
(jur  entire  value  system  than  have  surfaced 
tn  the  long  controversy  over  DDT. 

It  took  10  years  from  the  publication  of 
Rachel  Carson's  "Silent  Spring,"  the  flrst 
popular  criticism  of  DOT'S  use,  to  the  order 
lajt  Jime  by  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  the 
administrator  of  the  EJ».A.  During  that  time 
the  niimber  of  DDT  producers  feU  from  six 
to  one.  Peak  production  in  the  United  States 
reached  179  mUllon  pioundB  in  1908  and  de- 
clined steadily  to  48  mllUon  pounds  last  year. 
Shortly  after  World  War  n  there  were  16 
producers,  including  the  giants  of  the  Ameri- 
can chemical  Industry — du  Pont,  Allied. 
Monsanto,  American  Cyanamld,  Hercules. 
One  by  one  they  dropped  out.  Among  the  last 
of  them  to  leave  the  field  was  the  Olln 
Corporation,  whose  chairman,  Gordon  Grand, 
said  in  1970,  when  his  company  ended  pro- 
duction of  DDT.  that  despite  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  their  DDT  went  to  the  public 
health  programs  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, Olln  could  not  afford  to  spend 
the  time  and  effort  defending  a  product  that 
accounted  for  less  than  1  per  cent  of  Its 
■ales. 

The  concern  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  the  world's  two  largest  users  of 
DDT,  has  been  repeatedly  expressed.  The  Sur- 
geon General  and  WHO  have  stressed  that  at 
present  there  are  no  substitutes  In  sight 
for  control  of  malaria,  typhus  and  other 
diseases  that  stlU  are  scourges  In  large  areas 
of  the  world. 

WHO  cites  DDT's  "amazing  record  In 
«radlcatlng  malaria  for  500  million  people,  of 
having  saved  about  6  million  lives  aixl 
prevented  100  million  Ulneeses,  of  having 
served  at  least  2  billion  people  without 
causing  the  loss  of  a  single  life  by  poisoning 
from  DDT"  and  It  concludee  that  "the  Im- 
mediate discontinuation  of  the  use  of  DDT 
would  be  a  disaster  to  world  health." 

The  Implications  to  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  are  perhaps  not  as  dramatic,  but 
are  beginning  to  be  apparent.  We  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  vegetables  free  of  Insect 
debris  and  to  fruits  that  are  unblemished. 

Today's  housewife  Is  not  used  to  cutting 
away  wormy  parts,  but  with  the  Increasing 
attack  on  all  Insecticides,  her  attltiJde  will 
have  to  change.  A  sign  at  a  roadside  produce 
stand  In  New  Jersey  tells  the  story:  "We  have 
stopped  using  DDT.  Result!!  Com  Worms." 
And  the  cotton  grower  In  the  South  still 
claims  he  needs  DDT  to  protect  his  crop, 
despite  the  development  of  newer  pesticides. 
In  fact,  the  substitution  of  alternate  in- 
secticides has  brought  new  and  more  serious 
problems.  The  org&nophoephates  that  the 
E.P.A.  has  recommended  for  use  by  cotton 
growers  are  deadly  to  humans  unless  prop- 
erly used,  as  well  as  being  more  expensive. 
The  carbamates  that  have  been  substituted 
fbr  gypsy  moth  control  and  other  uses  kUl 
bees. 

In  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where 
bee  keepers  "rent"  portable  beehives  to  farm- 
ers to  pollinate  crops,  the  devastation  caused 
by  the  substitutes  has  been  so  great  that 
the  bee  keepos  have  fast  petitioned  the 
state  to  reinstate  DDT's  use.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  on  Aug.  17  that  260.000  bee 
colonies  disappeared  last  year,  that  honey  Is 
scarce  and  that  Its  price  rooe  30  per  osnt 
in  the  last  year. 

Residents  at  the  Northeast  are  oidy  too 
familiar  with  the  heavy  Infestation  c^  mos- 
quitoes. Inch  worms  and  gypsy  moths  as  DDT 
has  been  outlawed  for  foreet  and  garden 
uses. 

Substitutes  are  slow  In  being  developed. 
The  current  Issue  of  the  MJ.T.  Technology 
Review  says :  "The  degree  of  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness that  DDT  at  first  apparently  gave 
the  world  may  not  be  attained  before  the 
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end  of  this  century.  Meanwhile,  the  paople 
of  the  VS.  win  have  to  put  up  with  condl- 
Uons  that  many  will  find  barely  aooeptable." 

Perhaps  DK>re  important  to  the  public  gen- 
erally and  to  businessmen  tn  particular,  how- 
ever. Is  the  clear  Implication,  as  exemplified 
In  the  long  drawn  out  DDT  case,  that  despite 
Up  service  to  the  principles  of  due  process, 
Oovemment  actions  are  going  to  be  based 
on  election  year  p<dltlcal  axpedtoncy. 

The  E.PA.'B  first  annual  report  stated  that 
It  had  begun  "a  long  hearing  process  to  as- 
sess the  dangers  and  effects  of  pesticides  on 
humans,  and.  as  the  law  requires,  to  deter- 
mine on  the  basis  ot  the  erldenoe  whether 
they  should  be  banned." 

The  DDT  hearings  lasted  seven  months, 
126  witnesses  testified  and  more  than  9SO0 
pages  of  teerUmony  were  taken.  At  the  end. 
the  hearing  examiner  found  that  DDT  htid 
no  threat  of  cancer  or  birth  defects  to  man. 
that  the  DDT  uses  in  question  did  Hot  harm 
fish  or  wild  birds  and  that  the  benefits  of 
DDT's  continued  use  outweighed  any  poasible 
adverse  effect.  He  concluded  that  "there  Is 
a  present  need  for  the  essential  vtsee  of  DDT." 

Probably,  we  should  no*  have  been  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  completely  Ig- 
nored the  findings  of  the  examiner  the  E P.A. 
assigned  to  listen  to  and  weigh  all  the  evi- 
dence, for  another  aentence  in  the  same  an- 
nual report  of  bis  agency  reads,  perhaps 
prophetically:  "Despite  (lack  of)  evidence 
that  any  harm  had  come  to  humans  from 
direct  exp>oeure  to  tliese  pesticides,  the  na- 
tional policy  to  phase  out  their  use  was  re- 
sponsive to  public  denxand." 

A  question  chemical  producers  might  well 
ask  themselve*  ts  why  spend  nooney  on  re- 
search for  new  products;  would  It  not  make 
more  sense  to  devote  the  dollars  to  public 
rekiticMis? 

Whether,  as  was  the  case  wlt^  the  prohibi- 
tion law,  our  pubUc  attitudes  will  change, 
only  time  will  teU.  They  already  have  changed 
abroad.  Sweden,  the  first  country  to  ban 
DDT,  poxunptly  reinstated  Its  use  to  save  Its 
pine  forests,  a  major  factor  in  the  country's 
economy,  and  Canada  did  the  same  thing 
last  year  when  the  cutworm  threatened  to 
wipe  out  a  •2-niUllon  onion  crop  In  Ontario. 
I  suspect  that  some  of  us  tn  this  oountry 
may  begin  to  wonder  why -our  com  must 
have  worms,  yaC  costs  mora  than  it  used  to; 
why  our  health  snd  ooaifort  must  be  tbreat- 
•ned  by  moeqiiltoes;  why  ovar  gardens  must 
be  piaguad  by  inchworms  and  other  pests. 


ORIM  STOBT  OP  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  i^W 

or  Nkw  Tout     ■^~' 
Of  THE  HOUSfi  OF  RSPHESENTATTVSS 

Tuesdav,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowlng 
brief  history  of  /.merican  involvement  In 
Vietnam  was  pr^EU^  by  Dr.  Chaplain 
Morrison  of  the  Congressional  Action 
Fund  staff.  Dr.  Morrison  holds  a  Ph.  D. 
In  history  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  point  Dr.  Morrison  makes  is  clear : 
Tht  policy  of  our  Government  has  been 
to  oppose  communism  wherever  It  takes 
root,  disregikrdlnf  the  posslUUtf  that  the 
altema^Tc  may  be  eqiially  or  more  frec- 
dom-restrlctlniT.  Moreover,  the  Vietnam 
expeilerkce  teaches  us  that  striking  at 
conmunlsm  saas  cause  us  to  trample  on 
national  aspirations,  doing  more  daatMe 
than  Kay  beDsAt  our  battle  against  com- 
munism could  possibly  dfaet. 

I  commend  Dr.  Morrison's  comments 
to  the  attenti<Hi  of  my  colleagues : 
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Wht  VnrrNAM :  A  Baixr  Hisroar  or 

AJOKICAK  iKVOLVSMXltT 

American  involvement  In  Vietnam  began 
with  the  decision  In  May  of  1960  to  provide 
direct  mUltary  assistance  to  the  Ptench  ef- 
fort to  crush  an  indigenous  Independence 
movement  led  by  Vietnamese  who  happened 
to  believe  In  Ctanmunlsm.  The  decision  was 
based  ujwn  the  assumption  that  the  strug- 
gle for  native  Independence  was  part  of  a 
world  Communist  con^lracy.  This  was  the 
position  taken  at  that  time  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State: 

"We  have  not  xirged  the  French  to  negoti- 
ate with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  even  though  he  Is  now 
supported  by  a  conalderable  majority  d  the 
Vietnamese  pec^le,  because  of  his  record  as  a 
Communist  and  the  Communist  background 
of  many  of  the  Influential  figures  In  and 
about  his  government." 

Although  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  was  the  only  Asian 
CommunUt  leader  whom  American  InteUl- 
gence  could  not  link  to  Moscow,  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  believe  In  the  possibility  of 
an  Asian  Tito,  a  second  Communist  leadei 
not  under  the  control  erf  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party.  It  assumed  Instead  that  the 
magic  word  "Communist"  siippUed  the  mis- 
sing link  and  that  the  word  alone  made  Ho, 
^the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheaon,  "the  mortal  enemy  of  naUve  In- 
dependence in  Indochina."  Once  the  Korean 
War  began  American  poUcy-makera  relocated 
the  source  of  Vietnamese  revolution  In  Pe- 
king but  they  refused  to  believe  that  It  was 
not  'controlled    by    a    foreign    Communist 

power.  ,  ,..^ 
After  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954 
brought  to  an  end  the  miUtary  effort  to  re- 
impoee  French  colonlaUsm  on  Indochina,  the 
Uiated  Statee  replaced  France  as  the  major 
Western  power  working  to  defeat  the  In- 
depewJence  morement.  To  do  this  W  was 
necessary  first  to  undermine  the  Oeaeva 
Accords  and  eventually  to  virage  a  war  ot  un- 
paralleled destmctlveneas  against  the  peo- 
ples of  Indochina.                              .    _^  ._^ 

The  political  terms  of  the  Aooords  rtatofl 
that  "the  mUltary  demarcation  !}»•  ^"* 
17th  parallel)  Is  provisional  and  should  not 
to  any  way  be  considered  a  pomi(»l  or  ter- 
ritorial boundary."  Vietnam  Temadneda  single 
country  to  be  reunited  by  free  elections  to 

But  the  leader  at  the  Oovemment  of  Vlt- 
nam  to  Saigon,  Ngo  Dun  Diem,  whom  ttoe 
United  States  supported  to  order  to  m^totata 
Ita  tofluence  to  the  southern  zone  o[V\et- 
nam.  refused  to  even  discuss  the  elections 
bwause  of  the  certatoty  that  Ho  ChlMln^ 
would  wto  them.  Tears  later  a  St«*e  Depart- 
ment official  summarized  ^«^  "P**^  *' 
American  mUltary  oflloBrs  .  to  theeouthem 
zone  of  the  country:  -If  f^e  "lf«??l,'^ 
to  be  held  to  South  Vietnam  to  1962.  Ho 
(Chl  Mlnh)  would  get  70%  of  the  popular 
voU."  The  United  States  was  eesentlaUy  re- 
sponsible for  the  faUure  to  hold  nat^wlde 
^lons  to  196«.  As  Secretary  <rf_D«f«°^ 
K^rt  McNamara  admitted  to  Pr^^ent 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  a  secret  memo  written 
eiht  years  afterward;  "Only  the  UB.  prw- 
eSi  i^r  1954  .  enabled  Diem  to  refuse 
to  go  through  with  tHe  1954  provision  caUtog 
for  nationwide  -free'  elections  to  195C.'  Sus- 
tatoed  by  the  American  commitment.  Diem 
tried  to  destroy  the  elements  to  the  aoutt- 
em  2one  which  had  resisted  French  colonial- 
ism and  thereby  precipitated  an  Indigenous 
rebellion  against  his  regime. 

The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  Hanoi  did  nothing  at  first  to 
assist  the  rebeUlon.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  William  P.  Bundy  admitted  to  a  paper 
written  to  19«5:  "the  Communists  themselves 
xindoubtedly  thought  that  the  1956  elections 
would  give  them  aU  of  Vietnam  and  that  they 
could  afford  to  take  their  time."  But  after 
they  were  frustrated  to  their  efforts  to  re- 
unite  the   country    via   elections,   they    be- 
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UtMly  dMldwl  to  support  thm  rewiniptloii  of 
tlie  struggle  for  independftnc*  to  th«  South. 
rot  mu  declalon  Nortii  Vietnam  waa  »t- 
t*ck«d  by  the  VniUd  BUtee,  flrst  cUndee- 
tlnely  bDg'""ing  in  1961  and  then  openly  in 
1906   In  an  effort  to  force  the  DBV  to  "bring 
about  a  ceaaatton  of  the  Viet  Cong  armed 
iQBurgency."  The  American  government  re- 
peatedly   torpedoed    effort*    to    negotiate    a 
peaceful  compromlee  of  the  conflict.  When 
non-Oommunl»t  poUtlcaJ  leaders  In  Saigon 
proposed   In   1964   to  eatabUah  a  neutralist 
state  of  South  Vietnam.  Independent  of  the 
Co«nmunl»t  North,  tor  example,  the  American 
ambassador    announced    that    the    United 
States  "flrmly  rejects  the  ^urlou*  idea  of 
•neutraU«ln«*  South  Vtatnam  slnca  •naratral- 
iMktkm'  would  simply  be  another  means  of 
Communist  take-owr." 

Squatlng  neutraltem  with  Communism  in 
South  Vletaam.  PrealdMit  JotmacD  cabled  the 
ambassador:  "your  m*—<""  is  preclaely  for 
the  purpoee  of  knocking  down  the  Idea  of 
neutraUaatton  wherever  It  rears  Its  ugly 
head,  and  on  this  point  I  think  nothing  Is 
more  important  than  to  stop  neutralist  talk 
wherever  we  can  by  whatever  means  we  can." 
Otven  the  leas  of  any  chance  for  either  re- 
unification as  promised  in  the  Oeneva  Ac- 
cords cw  a  permanent  compromise  dividing 
the  country,  the  DRV  leaders  have  finally 
come  to  a  full  oommltnjient  of  the  hiiman 
and  material  resources  at  their  disposal  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  United  States  from 
Indochina 


Perhapa  tba  ipsatsat  coat  of  the  war  to 
the  Vletnamaae  baa  been  tba  craatlon  of  a 
dictatorah4>  dadloatad  to  trastratlng  the 
ovarwtkaUxUnc  dsatre  at  tba  Vlatnamaae  peo- 
ple tat  peaoa.  Tba  Manik  aO  statement  of  the 
Gatbolle  Uovament  to  BoUd  Peaoa  aoma  up 
tba  toeUnga  of  many  Vtatnamaas: 

-AU  tba  paoptes  of  Indochina  In  faneral. 
^lyf  tbosa  of  Vietnam  In  particular,  dasi^ae 
lyti/t  denounce  tbla  war  and  look  tarrexxtly  for 
peace — Utarally  from  one  minute,  one  second 
to  tbe  next. 

-Tbrnn  will  only  be  peace  In  Indochina 
nben  tbe  imperialist  oountrlea.  In  particular 
tbe  United  Stataa,  stop  trying  to  expand 
tbelr  strength  m  tbte  area  under  any  guise." 
The  rising  tide  of  tbeee  pleas  for  peace  has 
oorreaponded  with  tbs  growth  of  autocracy 
In  Vistsam.  Last  Mbruary  33,  twenty-four 
aoutb  TIetTismsnn  organliatlnne  isauad  a 
Jdnt  statement  attacking  as  hypocritical  tbe 
government's  offer  to  talk  peace  while  It  was 
4«H>T»g  ita  non -communist  opp<ments: 

"No  person  can  believe  In  words  inviting 
repnaantattree    of    tbe    North    Vletnameee 
CXunmuntata   and   leaden   of   tbe   National 
LlberaUon  Front  to  meet  about  peace  and 
nsutraUty  in  Saigon  while  in  this  same  city 
as  well  as  throughout  the  south  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  still  being  Impris- 
oned, people  almost  all  of  whom  love  their 
country  and  people  who  have  only  expressed 
disapproval  of  preaent  government  polldea." 
The  task  of  sweeping  people   Indiscrimi- 
nately Into  prison  Is  an  easy  one  In  South 
VKtnam  since  It  Is  presently  a  crime  to  ad- 
vocate neutralism,  to  bold  a  demonstration, 
to  go  on  strike,  or  simply  to  be  considered  by 
the  authorltlea.  "dangerous  to  the  national 
defense  or  security." 

With  the  recent  intensified  fighting  and 
tbe  rumors  of  a  peace  settlement,  repression 
In  South  Vietnam  has  become  even  worse. 
An  account  by  Benjamin  Cherry  in  the  Far 
tastem  Eoonomie  Ktview  describes  the  sltu- 
aUon: 

"Sellable  opposition  sources  estimate  that 
60,000  people  have  been  arreeted  throughout 
tba  country  in  the  past  two  months,  many 
of  them  carted  off  to  the  infamous  Con  Son 
prison  of  Tiger  Cages'  fame.  There  Is  no 
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longer  enough  time  or  manpower  to  question 
aU  the  prisoners;  many  are  packed  like  sar- 
dines mto  the  alrlea*  'ca«e8  and  left  tbeie. 
'•A  letter  smuggled  out  of  Con  Son  recenuy 
told  of  some  1.500  children  and  old  women 
who  had  been  thrown  together  Into  one  of 
the  ceUs.  They  had  come  frosa  the  country- 
side around  Hue.  The  police  apparenUy  had 
entered  their  vUlages  and  told  them  to  report 
to  the  authorltlea  with  their  idenUty  cards 
prior  to  being  moved  elsewhere  as  refugees. 
The  place  of  refuge  turned  orut  to  be  South 
Vietnam's  most  dreaded  prison.  ... 

"Quilt  is  irrelevant.  It  Is  a  question  of 
helping  out  of  the  way  anyone  who  might 
possibly  pose  a  threat  to  tbe  Government. 
And  the  Government  u  not  in  the  mood  to 
take  any  rlaks.  Having  opted  for  the  hard  line. 
Thleu  has  no  choice  but  to  carry  It  throu^. 

In  a  speech  on  August  5.  Thieu  Justified 
bis  poUcy  of  destroying  "the  enemy  within' 
in  which  he  included  not  only  Vletcong  but 
sOso  "pacificists.  Conununlsts.  thoee  who  start 
wblaperlng  campaigns,  spread  false  news  and 
affect  the  morale  of  our  soldiers  and  sow 
confuaton  In  their  ear."  -They  are  every- 
where," he  continued.  "They  must  be  wiped 

liileu's  past  eflorU  have  aot  succeeded  in 
wiping  out  the  enemy,  but  they  have  imposed 
s  relcn  of  terror  on  the  p«K>ple  of  South  Viet- 
nam. In  1971  American  and  Vletnameee  brief- 
ing officers  m  Saigon  informed  Representa- 
tive Paul  McCloekey  that  under  Operation 
PboenU,  designed  to  eliminate  the  Vletcong 
infrastructure,  the  government  waa  """fi;- 
natlng  twice  as  many  dtlasns  as  the  NliP. 
But  one  of  America's  advisers  to  the  vrog^ 
explained  in  an  Issue  of  the  Washington  Poet 
why  the  effort  f aUed : 

'We  failed  to  notice  that  Phung  Hoang 
(the  Phoenix  Program)  waa  becoming  some- 
thing else— a  means  for  repressive  contix)! 
over  the  South  Vietnamese.  VC  economy-Q- 
nance  cadres  would  be  captured  again  and 
again  only  to  be  released.  But  the  "subver- 
sive" nationalist  who  expraesed  fatigue  with 
the  war.  scorn  for  Thleu  and  Ky.  and  en- 
thusiasm for  a  coallUon  government,  was  by 
definition  a  threat  to  public  security.  He 
might  easily  find  himself  on  Con  Son  Island, 
hla  arreat  being  explained  to  advisers  by 
ascribing  to  him  a  VC  title. 

•Tbe  larger  teak  of  neutrallalng  the  Vlet- 
cong leaderahlp  waa  obvloualy  considered  Im- 
poaslble  by  South  Vletnameee  authorities. 
With  seU-lnterest  foremost  as  usual,  the  Sai- 
gon government  used  the  mechanisms  of 
Phung  Hoang  to  Intimidate  and  control  more 
accessible  segments  of  the  population." 

Not  only  has  Thleu  used  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram to  try  to  destroy  his  political  opponents 
ind  to  oontnA  the  people,  he  has  used  the 
pacification  program  for  tbe  same  ends.  In  a 
secret  study  done  for  Presidential  Adviser 
Henry  Kissinger  In  early  1969  the  Intelligence 
•MQcy  of  the  State  Department  explained 
why  It  considered  the  program  a  failure: 

"Despite  elaborate  planning  and  creation 
of  machinwy  to  execute  and  sustain  a  com- 
bined poUtlcal-mllltary-paclficatKm  cam- 
paign, few  Vietnamese  leaders  have  dearly 
ujoderstood  the  goals  of  pacification  or  have 
committed  themselves  to  supportmg  it 
through  the  QVN  admlnlBtratlon  apparatus. 
The  majority  of  the  South  Vletnameee  lead- 
ers Including  President  Thleu,  have  been 
chrtHilcaUy  indifferent  to  the  American  Ideas 
of  pacification  .  .  .  Thleu  Is  now  using  tbe 
name  and  assets  of  pacification  to  pursue  a 
Hoal  of  rapidly  expanding  the  GVN's  nominal 
^eaence  In  the  countryside  .  .  These  moves 
do  not  stiggest  that  a  soUd  base  for  padflca- 
tlon  IB  being  built.  _.     »^ 

"Pacification  has  thus  far  failed  to  give  the 
peasant  suflk^lent  eonfldenee  In  tbe  OVK's 
ability  to  Tn««r>«ann  secuctty  or  In  the  longer 
run  to  xedrses  basic  economle  political  and 
social  inequities.'' 
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Thleu's  latest  move  to  silence  all  criticism 
In  South  Vietnam  is  a  new  set  of  laws  crack- 
ing  down   on   the   press.    In    descrlbng   tba 
crackdown  the  Auguat  3X  Issue  of  Newsweek 
A.Taga.7.ina   said   that    "Thleu    demonstrated 
anew  his  thirst  for  total  control  of  thought  In 
South    Vietnam."    The    laws,    according    to 
Newsweek  "wlU  have  the  effect  of  wiping  out 
most  of  Saigon's  newspapers.  Tliose  that  re- 
main will  neceasarUy  be  so  totally  pro-gov- 
ernment that  Moscow's  Pravda  may  look  like 
an  underground  sheet  by  comparison." 
ADDmowAL  soDHcas  or  DfnoajtAnoN 
Americcm     Friends      Service      Committee 
(AFSC)    lao  N.  19th  St..  Phlla.,  Pa.,  19102. 

American  Report  Radio  (ABB)  1330  Mass. 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Rm  101.  Washington.  D.C.,  30006. 
Campaign  to  End  the  Air  Wsr  830  Lafayette 
St.,  NYC,  10012. 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Poiwer  and  Peace 
(CSPP)  110  Maryland  Ave.,  N.I.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  30002. 

Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  (CALC)  637 
Weet    125th   St.,   NYC.    10007. 

Committee  of  Liaison  wltti  FamUies  of 
American  Prisoners  of  War  In  North  Viet- 
nam (COL)  386  Weet  4and  St„  NYC,  10036. 

Community  Video  Center  (OVC)  1411  K  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Computer  People  for  Peace  (CPC)  The 
DcAphln  Center,  137  A  Weet   14th  St.,  NYC, 

10011-  „      ^ 

Congreaalonal   Hearings    (GH)    Free  upon 

written    request    to    appropriate   committee. 

Also  obtainable  through  local  Congressman  or 

Senator. 

Corporate  Infortnatlon  Center  (CIC)  Of- 
fice of  Resource  Studies,  DlvUlon  of  Christian 
Life  and  Mission,  National  CouncU  of 
Churches.  476  Riverside  Drive.  NTC,  10027. 

Coundl  on  Economic  Priorities  (CEP)  466 
Greenwich  Street.  NYC. 

Dispatch  News  Service  International 
(DNSI)    1826  B  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C, 

OQQQQ 

Earthllght  Video  (EV)  364  Broadway.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  02139.  _    , 

Glad  Day  Preas  (GDP)  308  Stevrart  Ave., 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  14860. 

HoneyweU  Project  (HP)  629  Cedar  Ave. 
South   Minneapolis,  Minn.,  85401. 

Indochina  Resource  Center  (IRC)  1322 
18th  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C,  30036. 

Liberation  (L)  339  Lafayette  St..  NYC. 
10012. 

National  Action  Beeearch  on  the  MllltaiT 
mduatrlal  Complex  (NABMIC)  160  North 
15th  St..  Phlla.,  Pa.,   19102. 

New  England  Action  Resesurch  on  the  MIU- 
tary  Industrial  Complex  (NKABMIC)  48  m- 
man  St..  Cambridge,  Mass..  02139. 

New  England  Free  Press  (NEFP)  791  Tre- 
mount  St.,  Boston,  Maas.,  08110. 

New    Hampeblre    Pewse    Action  CoaUtlon 

(NHPAC)   28  Profile  Ave..  Portsmouth,  New 

Hampshire.  ^  . 

Non  Violent   Action    (NVA)    3143  Market 

St..  San  Diego,  Ca..  92102. 

Pacific  Studiee  Center  (PSC)  1963  Univer- 
sity Ave..  East  Palo  Alto,  Ca.,  94303. 

Project  Air  War  (PAW)  1822  18th  St.,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C  20036. 

Ramparts  (B)  2064  University  Ave..  Berke- 
ley, Ca..  94704.  ,_^.  „ 
Raytheon      Project-Univeralty      ChrW^ 
Movement   (BP-UCM)    474  Center  St..  New- 
ton, Mass..  02158.                             _.„.«, 

St  Louis  Project  (SLP)  4373  Westminstsr 
Place,  St.  Louis.  Mo..  63108. 

Stanford  Biology  Study  Group  (SBSO) 
Box  3724,  Stanford.  Ca..  «806. 

Unsell  (U)  637  West  135th  St.,  NYC.  10012^ 
War  Heslstera  League  (WBL)  339  Lafayette 

St.,  NYC.  10012.  

West  Coast  Video  Project-Cosmic  Pr<»^J' 
tlons  (WCVP-CP)  c/o  Ed  Basen,  9  Sutter  St., 
No.  300,  San  Francisco,  Oa.,  »4104. 
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iNSENSnTVTTY  TO  VIETNAM 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

oy  cAuyoxNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Martin  P. 
Nolan,  an  able,  perceptive,  and  sensitive 
columnist  for  the  Boeton  Globe,  has 
written  a  movinsr  column  examining  the 
increasing  Insensltl'vlty  of  the  American 
public  to  the  horror  and  devastation  our 
polici-s  are  vlBiting  on  the  peoples  of  In- 
dochina. 

Mr.  Nolan  does  not  suggest,  though  I 
believe  it  to  be  so,  that  that  insensitivlty 
arises  from  insensitive  lesuiershlp  In  this 
area  as  it  has  been  exercised  by  both 
President  Johnson  and  President  Nixon. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  tragic  fact  re- 
mains that  America  stands  before  the 
world  as  an  arrogant,  wounded  giant 
thrashing  its  great  power  about  in  ways 
that  are  unjustifled  and  demeaning 

Mr.  Nolan's  article  follows 


oddyaey  of  Jimmy  Hoffa  t»  Hanoi  beeomaa  a 
alight  m1niTi'lT'f*r*"**fB.  Jvst  as  tbe  visit  of 
Ramsey  Clark  waa  sU-but^eedltloua  adven- 
turism. 

There  are  tbose  In  the  Nixon  admlnlatra- 
Uon  who  worry  about  attacks  on  Clark,  on 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  on  the  Berrlgana.  "Do  we 
want  the  question  aakad  of  who  Is  tbe  true 
patriot?  Do  we  reaUy  want  to  faring  out  thees 
question  of  what  really  la  treason,  to  tbe 
American  tradition?  I  think  tte  President 
should  think  twice  about  it."  said  one  of  his 
more  loyal  servants  m  a  morose  moment  at 
Miami  Beach. 

The  House  of  flepresentatlves — tbe  most 
loyal  backers  of  the  war — occasionally  feels 
xxneasy,  but  gets  over  It.  The  human  drama 
of  those  435  Individual  dedalons  Is  graphi- 
cally captured  by  Ward  Jtist  in  a  short  story 
In  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Preachers,  edltarlailsta,  and  even  poUti- 
dans  occasionally  sit  up  at  night  and  wonder 
about  the  possibility  of  a  future  as  "Good 
Germans, "  of  living  to  tha  21st  Century  as  a 
generation  who  stood  by  whlls  In  tbe  far-off 
green  Jungle,  people  with  yellow  faces  died 
for  reasons  no  one  could  give. 

It  is  a  time  for  such  thought  to  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  world  for  such  thought  and 
the  lamb's  blood  on  the  door  may  not  keep 
that  question  away  forever. 


BXBI.ICAI.    THOtJGHTS    FOX    VtKTNAM 

(By  Martin  F.  Nolan) 
Washington. — They  were  symbtris  of  in- 
nocence, slain  In  the  guileless  atmoephere 
of  international  brotherhood.  The  grief  on 
this  observance  of  Eloah  Haahana  Is  truly  of 
Old  Testament  dimensions. 

Tbe  hatred,  tbe  mlndleeaneas,  tbe  shock 
of  what  happened  In  Munich  evokes  Cain  and 
Abel,  the  Lord's  trial  of  Job  or  His  ocwi- 
Tnanrt  to  Abraham  to  slay  Isaac. 

And  yet  when  the  shofar's  sound  summons 
prayer  this  Yom  KUppur,  must  It  not  echo  for 
the  faceless  dead  of  Vietnam?  No  state  fu- 
nerals honor  the  peasants  caught  In  the  path 
of  B53  ordnance,  Just  as  no  glory  greets  the 
Innocent  killed  In  Viet  Cong's  atrocities. 

The  almost  physical  revulsion  felt  by  so 
many  Americans  over  tha  events  In  Munich 
has  not  gripped  the  national  conscience  on 
Vietnam  for  months,  perhaps  years.  Ever 
since  the  My  Iial  revelations,  a  sort  of  Fepto 
Bismol  of  the  aoiil  has  coated  tbe  American 
conscience. 

Every  other  nigbt  on  television,  those  sol- 
diers— then  American,  now  Sontb  Vietnam- 
ese— run  from  the  helicopter  toto  the  tall 
elephant  grass,  Into  the  valley  of  death, 
aearcblng  an  unseeable  enemy. 

Television  does  not  follow  tbe  B52s.  no 
more  than  It  can  track  tbe  terror  of  the  In- 
vading North  Vietnamese.  All  that  is  left  Is 
the  cold  print-outs  of  statistics  and  even 
these  are  clouded  in  Pentagon  "security" 
smokescreens. 

But  diligent  reporters  have  discovered,  for 
Instance,  that  In  June  112.400  tons  of  Ameri- 
can bombs  were  dropped  in  Vietnam. 

An  Intellectual  numbnees  setees  the  figure. 
Can  all  of  that  explosive  death  have  been 
dropped  In  the  silent  Jiingle  with  no  humans 
nearby?  If  one  hand  grenade  held  by  an  Arab 
terrorist  at  the  Munich  airpwrt  could  infUct 
so  much  terror,  sorrow  and  grief,  what  of  tbla 
day-by-day,  year-by-year  terror  from  the 
skies? 

The  bare  faot  la  as  weU-known  as  It  Is  be- 
numbing: more  tonnage  has  been  dropped 
on  Vietnam  than  was  dropped  during  all  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  oom- 
blned.  All  those  John  Wayne  movies,  all  that 
"Twelve  O'clock  High"  glory,  aiX  the  dsstvoo- 
tlon  oX  Dreaden  and  the  Solomon  Tslanrts 
and  the  Ruhr — all  has  been  surpassed,  but 
Its  effect  on  every  American  citizen's  thought 
processes  Is  a  pop-gun  bubble.  We  have  built 
bunkers  of  the  spirit. 

Even  politics  is  Impregnable  from  any 
common-sense  questioning.  The   attempted 


REPORTS  ON  NURSING  HOMES 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  FXNNSTI.VaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  H.EPBBSKNTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Spokker,  Members 
will  recall  that  on  March  27  and  April  17, 
I  spbke  on  the  general  need  for  the  full 
disclosure  of  information  on  the  condi- 
tion of  nursing  homes  which  are  op- 
erated throughout  the  country.  The  So- 
cial Security  Administration  has  been 
the  m^irt  stumbling  block  to  full  disclo- 
sure relying  aa  an  original  sectlcm  of 
the  social  security  law  which  had  no 
reference  to  nursing  homes  on  their  op- 
eration today. 

The  Honorable  Elliott  Rtchardson.  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  I  have  had  several  errhangra  of 
letters  and  I  am  happy  to  note  we  are 
mawwg  progress  as  the  cfnrespoDdence 
which  foIkTWS  clearly  shows: 

Mat  3,  1972. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satiob, 
Hcnue  of  Bepretentativa 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Saxi-oa:  I  dseply  regret  tbe  de- 
lay In  rwpondlng  to  your  letters  requesting 
survey  and  Inspection  reports  on  certain 
providers  of  health  care  services  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

You  asked  to  be  famished  with  copies  of 
the  Inspectton  reports  on  Intermediate  care 
faciUtlea,  ho^ltals,  and  femmes  health  agen- 
cies in  the  Medicaid  program  in  tiie  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  These  reports, 
prepared  by  the  BUte  Welfare  Department, 
which  Is  the  licensing  and  Inspection  agency 
of  the  State,  are  not  transmitted  to  this 
Department.  I  am  advised,  however,  that 
such  reports  are  made  available  to  the  pubUc 
to  tbe  offices  of  tbe  Welfare  Det»artoient. 

You  also  asked  for  Msdlcare  surrey  reports. 
Prior  to  this  time  survey  reports  on  beatth 
care  inatltuUona  wbleb.  participate  to  Medi- 
care have  been  released  only  to  Congressional 
Committees  having  legislative  ovesd^t  of 
the  Medicare  program.  A  review  of  tbe  De- 
partment's position  on  the  confidentiality  of 
these  reports  was  underway  when  your  re- 


quest was  received.  Your  request,  however, 
bas  hlgbl^g^t^^  tbe  Issues  tovolved  and  bet- 
ter enabled  us  to  look  at  the  questions  we 
should  be  ■r'^^wg  ourselves. 

The  Senate  Conamlttee  on  Finance  also  Is 
considering  whether  and  to  what  manner 
the  Information  requested  might  be  made 
generally  available,  consonant  with  tba  pro- 
visions of  section  1 106  of  the  Social  aecurlty 
Act,  which  Is  tbe  statutory  reference  guid- 
ing our  policy  on  release  of  Information.  We 
wlU  not  relegate  what  U  clearly  our  respon- 
slblUty  to  the  Congress,  and  If  I  determine 
that  It  Is  desirable  and  wlthto  my  authority 
to  release  the  information  requested,  our 
regulations  will  be  changed  and  Information 
released  accordingly. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  giving  my 
personal  attention  to  this  matter,  and  that 
my  strong  commitment  to  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation prtodplea  wUl  bear  considerably  on 
my  decision. 

Agato.  thank  you  for  presenting  us  with 
a  concrete  example  of  how  the  present  policy 
Is  applied,  and  my  apotogles  for  tbe  long 
delay  m  answering  you.  I  wlU  write  you 
agato  wlthto  the  next  few  weeks  with  my 
decision. 

With  ktodest  regards. 
Stocerely. 

EuJOT  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Mat  17.  1972. 

Hon.  ELLIOT  RlCHABDSON, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  tducation, 
and  Welfare,  Waahinifton,  D.C. 

DKAa  Ma.  SacarrAaT;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  8  to  response  to  my  letters  of 
February  3  and  March  2. 

I  very  much  appreciated  the  call  from  the 
Undersecretary . 

I  note  yo\ir  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  your  deci- 
sion not  to  relegate  your  responsibility  to 
this  matter.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  considering  a 
compromise  proposal,  suggeated  by  officials 
under  your  control  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  which  Is  suwweed  to  give 
.nmrn  40  itsms  of  Ihf cwmatlon  from  Medicare 
reports.  While  this  might  be  construed  as 
progress,  I  find  It  unacceptable.  I  tblnk  the 
average  person  who  would  review  tbeee  sur- 
vey reports  would  be  able  to  detwmlne  from 
tbeee  reports  the  matters  which  I  tblnk  are 
pertinent  and  meaningful,  and  if  I  may  say 
ao,  I  fear  my  objeoavity  wotild  be  greater 
than  some.  If  not  aU,  of  your  employees  in 
tbe  Social  Security  Admtotstratlon  who  have 
clasped  the  secrecy  flag  around  them  as  If  It 
were  a  part  of  the  national  insignia. 

It  la  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  act 
prompUy  to  this  matter,  and  assert  your  full 
MXtbOTtty  ovM  tbe  Social  Security  Admlnls- 
traUon  to  this  and  other  important  qusatlons, 
and  release  thaee  Medloare  survey  reporU. 

I  would  like  to  be  advised  of  any  factual 
errors  to  tbe  legislative  hlstrary  at  Sectimi 
llOfl  prepared  at  my  request  by  tbe  Library 
of  Congrees  under  date  of  March  8. 

Slnosnly. 

John  P.  8ATi.oa. 
Member  of  Congress. 


JuiT  18,  1972. 
Hon.  Elliot  RicHASneoir, 
a^cretarg.  Department  of  Health.  Kdxicatlon, 
and   Welfare,   Waahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  SacarrAST:  With  further  refer- 
ence to  our  exchange  of  letters  concerning 
Section  llOfl  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I 
wonder  If  there  has  been  any  change  to  the 
pi».n»  of  your  Department  with  regard  to  dis- 
closure of  Information  under  this  section  or 
other  provisions  of  the  law. 

I  refer  of  course  to  tbe  statcmento  con- 
tained to  the  paragraph  which  began  on  the 
first  page  of  your  letter  of  May  8  to  me.  and 
I  write  to  view  of  the  delay  to  the  consider- 
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tLtlon  of  final  action  on  HJl.  1.  Do  you  plan 
to  take  any  action  prior  to  th«  final  deci- 
sion on  tbu  bill?  ir  so,  would  you  adviM 
when. 

I  Msume  since  I  bav*  not  beard  ftt>m  you 
with  regard  to  the  laat  paragraph  of  my  let- 
ter at  Uay  17  that  yotir  ataff  hae  not  found 
any  factuai  errors  In  the  legislative  history 
of  Section  1100  prepared  at  my  request  by 
the  Library  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Satiok, 
Member  of  C<mgres». 

Hon.  John  P.  Saylob. 
Hotiae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsjJt  a*.  Satlok:  Thank  you  for  your 
letters  of  March  1.  May  18.  and  July  18.  As  I 
Indicated  in  my  prerlous  letter  to  you,  we  In 
the  Department  have  a  strong  commitment 
to  freedom  of  information  and  we  do  not 
Intend  to  abdicate  our  responsibility  In  car- 
rying out  this  amendment.  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  you  that  Information  which 
results  from  a  finding  that  a  provider  of  serv- 
ices Is  deficient  in  meeting  one  or  more  of 
Che  standards  for  participation  ahoiild  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  Accordingly, 
and  pending  any  liberalizations  in  our  dis- 
closure rules  that  H.R.  1  might  bring,  I  have 
directed  that  changes  be  made  In  the  regula- 
tions which  will  authorize  the  release  of  the 
survey  reports  and  findings  on  the  deficien- 
cies of  providers.  As  soon  as  these  regula- 
tions become  effective,  reports  thereafter 
prepared  and  issued  will  be  made  available 
for  inspection  by  tJie  public. 

You  may  also  be  pleased  to  learn  that  I 
ba'e  directed  that  affirmative  action  be 
taJcen  simultaneously,  by  way  of  additional 
changes  In  regulations,  to  provide  for  public 
access  to  other  Important  Medicare  program 
data.  Thus,  when  the  new  regulations  be- 
come effective,  there  will  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  (1)  the  most  recent  smd 
all  future  contractor  review  reports  on  the 
perfonnance  of  Intermediaries  and  carriers; 
(3)  all  survey  reports,  prepared  after  the 
adoption  of  the  regulation,  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  on  the  performance  of 
providers  of  Medicare  services;  and  (3)  the 
names  of  providers  of  servtces.  physicians 
and  other  persons  who  have  fximlshed  serv- 
ices to  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  who  have 
been  convicted  in  a  Federal  court  of  submit- 
ting false  Medicare  claims  or  have  been 
found,  after  appropriate  professional  con- 
■ultatton.  to  have  been  engaged  In  a  pattern 
of  furnishing  set  vices  In  excess  of  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  such  beneficiaries. 

Since  you  asked  us  to  advise  you  of  any 
tactual  errors  In  the  legislative  history  of 
section  1  loe  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  including  the  enclosed  technical 
comments  received  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration  which,  however,  deal  with 
another  aspect  of  our  dlscloeure  policy  under 
the  Social  Security  A«t.  Onoe  again.  I  will 
have  to  offer  my  sincere  apologies  for  not 
having  responded  sooner  to  your  inquiries. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

BU.IOT   L.    EbCHAIDSON. 

Secretary. 

COMMXNT  FaOM  TH«  SOCIAX.  SSCURrTT  ADMIN- 
tSTIATION    ON    LXCZSLATrVS    HlSTORT    OF    SBC- 

TtoN  110«  or  THK  Social  S»cu«itt  Act 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  May  18  letter 
to  Secretary  Richardson,  Representative  Bay- 
lor aaks  that  he  be  advised  of  any  factual 
errors  In  the  legislative  history  of  section  1 106 
prepared  at  his  request  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  Library  of  Oongrees  memoran- 
dum states,  "In  addition.  It  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  furnish  wage-record  informa- 
tion to  the  legal  representative  of  an  Indl- 
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vldual  or  to  the  legal  representative  of  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  individual."  This  state- 
ment is  taken  from  page  130  at  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  8000.  Issued  August  1, 
1980.  However,  such  a  provision  Is  not  In- 
cluded in  section  1106  as  amenCed  by  Public 
Law  81-734  i4>proved  August  38,  1960. 

The  original  version  of  Regulation  No.  1, 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  June  16, 
1987  (3  P.B.  1063)  provided  for  disclosure  of 
Information  "to  any  claimant  or  prospective 
claimant  for  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  or  bis  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentative, as  to  matters  dlroctly  concern- 
ing such  claimant  or  prospective  claimant," 
and  a  subsection  was  added  on  December  3. 
1940  ( a  PR.  4846)  providing  that  "after  death 
of  an  Individual,  Information  ooniidered  not 
detrimental  to  him  may  be  given  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  estate  or  any  surviving  rel- 
ative on  written  request,  stating  the  pur- 
pose thereof,  when  efficient  administration 
permits  such  disclosure."  Sucli  provisions.  In 
substantially  similar  form,  ha-ne  remained  In 
Regulation  No.  1  to  this  day  and  form  parte 
of  Sections  401  J(a)  and  (b).  While  not  lim- 
ited to  legal  representatives,  they  certainly 
encompass  requests  from  court«appolnted  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators. 

In  addition,  we  believe  it  \vould  be  desir- 
able to  correct  Elepresentatlve  Saylor's  im- 
pression that  the  original  objective  of  Sec- 
tion 1106  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  "to 
protect  the  earnings  record  of  those  en- 
rolled." While  this  certainly  waa  a  considera- 
tion, the  public  pledge  of  oonfidentlallty  and 
subsequent  lasuaoce  of  Regulation  No.  1  was 
given  primarily  to  make  oertaiii  that  em- 
ployees, employers  and  others  would  have  no 
reluctance  in  submitting  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  on  applications  for  social  se- 
curity account  numbers,  employer  identifica- 
tion numbers,  etc.  A  secondary  purpose  was 
Ui  reasstire  people  who  might  be  concerned 
lest  the  ooUectlon  of  such  Information  be  the 
beginning  of  a  system  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  would  keep  track  of  each 
individual  throughout  his  life  for  purposes  of 
control. 

In  press  releases  of  November  23.  1936,  and 
December  10.  1936,  the  then  Social  Secrurlty 
Board  pledged  tliat  Information  fumlabed  to 
It  would  be  used  only  for  social  security  pvir- 
poees  and  otherwise  treated  as  restricted.  The 
press  release  adviasd  that  the  application  of 
a  social  security  number  did  not  need  to  be 
returned  through  the  employers,  but  could 
be  returned  through  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment or  labor  organisation  of  which  he  was 
a  memtwr. 

The  oonoem  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is,  and  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  protection  of  mdivldual  privacy  In 
all  its  facets  rather  than  protection  of  the 
earnings  record  alone.  In  fact,  on  Pebniary 
36,  1937,  the  Social  Secxirlty  Board  warned 
employers  against  distributing  xinauthorlued 
questionnaires  purporting  to  be  required  by 
the  Board  and  intended  to  dlscloee  union  af- 
filiation, religion,  or  other  personal  affairs  of 
employees. 

In  my  remarks  in  the  Record  of  April 
17.  1972,  at  page  13061.  I  Infierted  the 
text  of  a  suit  brought  to  compel  the  fur- 
nishing of  informatian  on  a  listed  num- 
ber or  nursing  homes.  On  July  17.  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ordered  the  release  of  such  Informa- 
tion on  nursing  homes  and  completely 
overruled  the  silly  long-time  conclusion 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
that  such  InformatiaD  could  not  be  dis- 
doeed.  The  court  said: 

The  Bxtended  Care  Facility  Survey  Re- 
ports, are  not  spedScally  exempted  from  dis- 
closure by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  42  USC 
1306.  and  that  these  sought  after  documents 
are  therefore   not  exempt  from   dlscloeure 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  Rreedom  of  In- 
formation Aet.  .  .  . 

The  text  of  the  opinion  follows: 
[US.  District  Court  for  tlie  District  of 
Columbia] 
Malvin  Schxctxe,  Plaxxtdt,  Vbwtts  Bluot 

L.    RiCHABOaON,    DHrXNDANT,    OlVII,    AcnON 

No.  710-72 

ORDER    ORANTINO    PLAINnfT'S    lAOTION    POI 
STTIUCAST    JtmSMZMT 

Upon  consideration  of  the  defendant's  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  or  In  the  alternative  for  sum- 
mary Judgment,  and  the  points  and  author- 
ities thereto,  and  the  opposition  thereto,  and 
upon  conElderation  of  the  plaintiff's  cross  mo- 
tion for  summary  Judgment,  and  the  points 
and  authorities  thereto  and  the  opposition 
thereto,  and  the  Coiirt  being  of  the  opinion 
that  the  documents  sought  to  be  produced. 
I.e.  the  Extended  Care  Facility  Survey  Re- 
ports, are  not  specifically  exempted  from  dis- 
closure by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  42 
USC  1306,  and  that  these  sought  after  docu- 
ments are  therefore  not  exenxpt  from  dis- 
closure under  the  proTlslons  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  5  tJSC  653(b)(3).  and 
that  there  Is  no  genuine  material  issue  of 
fact,  and  that  plaintiff  Is  entitled  to  a  Judg- 
ment in  bis  favor  as  a  matter  of  law,  it  Is 
this  17th  day  of  July.  1972. 

Ordered  that  the  defendant's  motion  to 
dismiss,  or  In  the  alternative,  for  summary 
Judgment,  be  and  the  same  hereby  Is  de- 
nied, and  It  Is 

Ordered  that  the  motion  of  the  plaintiff 
for  summary  Judgment  be  and  the  same 
hereby  Is  granted,  and  It  is 

Ordered  that  the  defendant  produce  the 
Extended  Care  Faculty  Survey  Reports  for 
the  plaintiff's  Inspection  and  copying,  with- 
in 20  days  from  the  date  of  this  order  or 
such  other  time  as  the  parties  hereto  may 
agree  upon. 

JtTLT  17.  1973. 

Joseph  C.  Waddt, 
U.S.  District  Judge, 


September  12,  1972 
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MAJ.  GEN.  DANIEL  JAMES.  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF   IXORTDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  12.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Florida's 
First  District  and  his  hometown  of  Pen- 
sacola  take  pride  in  the  outalanding  rec- 
ord of  Air  Force  Maj.  Qen.  Daniel  James, 
Jr.,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
PubUc  Affairs.  Department  of  Defense. 
General  James  has  been  outspoken  in 
his  support  for  a  stit>ng  America.  His 
patriotism  is  unboimded.  In  an  s^ipear- 
ance  on  the  NBC  "Today  ahow,"  August 
18,  General  James  again  laid  it  on  the 
line.  He  deserves  the  appreciation  EUid 
applause  of  the  American  public.  I  sub- 
mit the  interview  for  reprinting  In  the 
Record. 

The  interview  follows: 
Maj.  Qkn.  Daniel  Jamxa.  Jk.,  Afpkaranck  ok 
"ToDAT"  Show,  AuoTTar  18,  1972 

Fkank  MoOex.  Former  Attorney  Oeneral 
Ramsey  Clark's  account  of  bis  talks  with 
American  prisoners  of  war  near  Hanoi  has,  of 
course,  focused  new  attention  on  c«4Jtured 
Americans.  Clark  indicated  the  men  may 
have  felt  the  United  States  government  Is 
Interfering  with  prisoners'  mall.  This  morn- 
ing we  will  talk  about  that  and  other  mat- 
ters with  the  Defense  Department  spokes- 
man on  this  subject  of  American  prisoners. 


am  18  Major  General  Daniel  James,  Jr.,  of 
^e  Air  Force,  who  is  in  our  Washington 
rtudlo  with  TODAY'S  Washington  Bdltor  BUI 
Monroe  and  NBC  News  Pentagon  Corres- 
nwident  Robert  Ooralski.  Gentlemen. 
'^.  MoNBOx.  Good  morning.  Frank.  Bob, 
why  don't  you  go  ahead? 

Mr  OoRAi^Ki.  General  James,  I'd  like  to 
ask  vou  about  the  flow  of  maU  to  the  pris- 
on Is  the  U.S.  government  m  any  way 
hindering  the  operation  as  some  of  the  prls- 
Sm«  seem  to  think,  according  to  former 
Attorney  General  Clark? 

General  jAitxs.  Absolutely  not.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  always  tried  to  expedite  the  flow 
oflhe  mall  both  ways,  and  thU  hs*  been 
the  subject  of  many  of  my  talks  as  I  move 
ajound  the  country.  We  have  recommended 
to  the  famines  that  they  use  every  channel 
available  to  them.  Of  course,  we  have  ena- 
nhaslzed  the  international  maU  charmeU 
that  would  be  the  most  expeditious  way  to 
„t  the  mall  through.  Now,  Mr.  Clark  said 
vesterday  several  things  that  were  errone- 
ous, and  I'd  like  to  set  those  straight  this 
morning.  ^  ♦„  k« 

One  of  them  was  that  there  seemed  to  be 
some  competition  or  rlvaUy  here  among 
oeoDle  to  see  who  was  carry mg  the  maU. 
here's  absolutely  no  rivalry  among  govern- 
ment officials,  we  want  the  mall  to  get 
through.  , 

Mr  GoRALSKi:  (Inaudible)  competition  of 
those  peace  groups  as  it  were  who  were  de- 
livering .  ■  . 

General    James.  Yes.    any    private    groups 
that  seem  to  have  their  own  flsh  to  fry.  Our 
eovernmeni  has  always  tried  to  get  the  maU 
through  as  fast  and  as  expeditiously  as  we 
possibly  can.  MaU  that  was  sent  to  the  men 
themselves  ha*  been  returned  to  us  in  large 
numbers  as  I  will  show  you  some  Pictures. 
Another  point   I   want   to  make:    Mr.  Clark 
said   yesterday    that    he   carried   102   letters 
thai  had  been  accumulating  for  some  time  in 
the  Slate  Department.  Mr.  Clark  was  wrong 
in  this  Those  letters  were  solicited  from  the 
family  members,  on  a  crash  basis,  to  be  sent 
to  members  of  their  families  In  South  Viet- 
nam   from  which  we've  received  practically 
no  mall  at  all.  when  it  was  learned  that  Mr. 
Clark  was  going  and  they  had  not  been  ac- 
cumulating   m    the    State    Department.    Of 
course   the  State  Department,  too.  has  tried 
to  take  advantage  of  any  vehicles  going  that 
way  to  send  the  mall.  We've  proof  of  how 
the  maU  has  been  coming  back  to  us  from 
the  other  side  as  shown  In  these  photoe  I 
have  here.  It  shows  stacks  of  mall  marked 
■Refuse    par    Vietnam" — Refused    by    Viet- 
nam—Packages and  letters  by  the  scores  of 
hundreds  during  the  Christmas  time  even 
when  most  men  would  like  to  get  maU. 

This  government  has  never  refused  to  re- 
ceive and  has  expedited— we  never  get  a 
chance  to  move  the  mall  at  aU  untU  It  has 
gotten  back  here  and  into  normal  govern- 
ment channels,  and  then  It  goes  as  fast  and 
as  expeditiously  as  any  mail  oould  possi- 
bly go. 

I   think    it    is   the   height   of    naivety   for 
people  who  are  as  sophisticated  as  some  of 
the  people  who  are  getting  In  there  to  buy 
the  stories  of  the  other  side.  One  point  that 
I  really  wanted  to  make;  Mr.  Clark  kept  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to  be- 
lieve, speaking  about  the  prisoners,  the  pris- 
oners seemed  to  believe  this  and  they  seemed 
to  believe  that.  I  would  think  that  I  would 
be  very  strong  In  letting  the  prisoners  know, 
rather  than  saying  "I  do  not  wish  to  beUeve." 
I  know  my  govertunent  well  enough,  and  I 
know  thoee  with  the  expertise  of  a  former 
Cabinet   member  probably  do   too  to  know 
that  we  would  never  stand  In  the  way  of  mall 
to  our  men.  We  have  to  reassure  them.  If  I 
had  a  chance  on  a  face-to-face  basis,  would 
have  given  them  some  jjeace  of  mind  by  re- 
assuring them  because  you  see  their  beUefs 
are  based  on  the  limited  Information  that 


they  get  in  captivity.  I'm  not  surprised  at 
their  believing  most  anything  that  they  say 
they  believe  because  the  facte  are  strained 
for  them  and  the  things  that  they  are  al- 
lowed to  say  are  very  oareftilly  screened  also. 
Mr.  MoGxx.  Mr.  Ciaric  also  said  that  It  was 
his  belief  that  we  oould  have  a  man  in  the 
prison  oamps  to  expedite  maa  If  we  would 
only  try.  Have  we  ever  made  such  an  at- 
tempt and.  if  not,  wUy  not? 

Geoaral  Jambb.  We  have  tried  evwytmng 
that  we  possibly  could,  Mr.  MoOee. 

Mr.  McGxx.  Have  you  tried  that  specai- 
cally? 

General  James.  Trying  to  get  a  man  Into 
the  prison  camp?   Certainly,  we  have  tried 
to  get  Red  Cross  representatives  into  all  of 
the  prison  camps,  impartial  peace  teams  to 
go  and  Inspect  all  of  the  prison  camps.  An- 
other thing  that  we're  worried  about.  U  we 
see  the  same  faoee  all  the  time,  the  same 
men  that  I  heard  on  the  limited  ntunber  of 
tapes  that  I've  been  able  to  listen  to;  tbeyTe 
so  familiar  to  me  I  could  call  their  names 
off  without  looking  at  a  list.  But  I  wonder 
what  about  the  Robby  Rlsner's,  about  Julius 
Jayroe  and   the  others.  This  la  the  reason 
that   we   have   consistently   asked  that  Im- 
jjartlal.  International  teams  and  the  Inter- 
national Red  Croes  be  aUowed  to  look  at  all 
of  the  camps,  and  not  Just  one.  because  that 
causes  us  to  wonder  what  do  they  have  to 
hide  In  the  others,  espedaUy,  at  this  time 
when  they  seem  to  be  trying  to  put  their  best 
foot  forward,  why  don't  they  let  impartial 
teams.  The  Red  Cross  Is  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  go  in  there  at  any  time  and  i»t  only 
help  facilitate  mail,  but  to  assure  the  loved 
ones  of  these  men  that  they  are  all  right- 
not  Just  a  few. 

Mr.  MoNxoE.  General  James,  I  l>elleve  you're 
Indicating  that  Ramsey  Clark  talked  to  a 
special  group  of  prisoners  near  Hanoi  ap- 
parently, a  group  that  is  made  avaUable  fre- 
quently for  interviews.  What  is  special  about 
this  group?  Do  you  have  a  feeling  that  per- 
haps they're  treated  differently  from  the 
others  or  perhaps  this  group  has  different  at- 
titudes than  the  others? 

General  James.  Let  me  hasten  to  assure  you 
that  I'm  not  casting  any  aspersions  on  these 
men.  These  men  are  In  a  situation  of  cap- 
tivity. I  am  Just  referring  to  the  fact  that 
these  are  the  men  that  we  see  most  often,  and 
that  these  expreeslons  by  thetn  are  most  con- 
sistent with  this  group  of  men.  This  assures 
us  of  only  one  thing,  that  Just  ten  men  axe 
all  right  and  are  well  treated,  and  are  having 
hvimane  treatment.  But  some  of  the  treat- 
ment that  we  have  had  rriated  to  us  from 
other  prisoners  of  war  that  have  been  re- 
leased, such  as  the  tortures  and  the  isola- 
tion that  they  went  through  and  their  re- 
strictions, well,  if  thU  Is  humane  treatment 
then  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  tJie  word. 
Mr.  McOee.  Oeneral,  let  me  follow  up  on 
Bill's  question.  It  seemed  to  me  the  sugges- 
tion he  was  underlining,  thought  that  he 
had  there,  was  that  this  might  be  a  group  of 
what  might  be  called  "show  prisoners"  who 
are  put  on  display  for  persons  such  as  Ram- 
sey Clark  and  others  who  go  over  there.  Do 
you  have  that  feeling,  that  these  are  show 
prisoners? 

Oeneral  James.  I  have  that  feeling,  but  I 
want  to  make  stire  that  you  understand 
that  I  have  the  feeling  that  it  Is  no  fault 
of  the  men.  I  am  not  trying  to  apply  any 
Judgment  or  Imply  any  guilt  on  their  part. 
I  do  have  the  feeling  that  they  are  a  special 
group  and  that  their  surroundings  are  spe- 
cially prepared  for  people  who  come  there. 
Mr.  MoNEOE.  Then  you  are  suggecttng  that 
what  these  men  say  would  not  neoesaarUy 
be  typical  of  what  might  be  heard  from  the 
other  prisoners  If  we  oould  talk  to  them? 
Oeneral  James.  That  U  right  and  you  used 
the  selection  of  words  that  I  would  use.  It 
vrould  not  necessarily  be. 

Mr.     OoEAUOu.     One     question.     Oeneral 
James,  about  the  flow  of  mall  again.  Don't 


International  Red  Cross  requlrementt  Indl- 
oate  the  numbw  of  letters  and  posteaztU 
and    pv>'rag««    prisoners    can    and    should 

reoalTe? 

Oeneral  Jamm.  Yea,  the  Geneva  Conwn- 
tlons  speU  thU  out  very  clearly — two  letters 
and  four  postcards.  They  say  they  set  no 
m^r^<m»m«  but  If  a  minimum  U  set  It  should 
not  be  less  than  two  letters  and  fo«ur  post- 
cards. If  that  number  were  carried  out.  then 
we  would  have  had  more  than  6.fi00  letters 
from  tl»B  first  of  the  year  to  July. 

Mr.  OoEALBKi.  How  many  have  been  re- 
ceived? ^  ^ 

Oeneral  Jameb.  4.000  less  than  that  number. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point  about 
Mr.  Clark  and  that  is  that  he  only  brought 
back  17  letters.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  length  of  time  that  he  was  there,  he 
oould  have  brought  back  at  leaat  500. 

Mr.  MoNaoE.  Thank  jrou  very  much.  Oen- 
eraa  James.  Oeneral  Daniel  James  of  the 
Air  Force. 


U.S.S.  "LIBERTY"— THE  FOROOTTKN 
MASSACRE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  September  12,  1972 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm  June  8, 
1967.  In  intematlanal  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  U.S.S.  Liberfi/  wm  en- 
gaged in  an  unprovoked  attack  by  laratii 
military  forces  which  resulted  in  34  of 
the  ship's  company  being  killed  and  an- 
other 7&  wounded.  The  UBS.  Liberty 
sustained  821  separate  hits  by  bombs, 
rockets,  and  machinegun  bullets. 

Unique  to  the  point  of  being  bizarre  in 
American  history  Is  the  way  this  tragic 
murder  of  American  seamen  was  huahed 
up  by  the  news  media  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  no  demonstrations,  no 
thought-molding  communications  com- 
mentaries, and  no  condemnations  by 
Coi.gress — not  even  an  Investigatltm  by 
tbf  United  Nations.  No  so-called  "re- 
sponsible" American  even  dared  label  the 
tragic  killing  of  34  of  his  fellow  country- 
men as  a  barbaric  masaacre. 

The  Liberty  massacre  has  been  buried 
and  the  findings  of  the  Naval  Court  of 
Inquiry  seemingly  forgotten.  Convened 
by  Adm.  John  8.  MoCain.  U8N.  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  UJ3.  Naval  forces 
in  Europe,  the  Court  of  Inquiry  sat  in 
London  and  aboard  the  Liberty  from 
June  11  to  17.  1967.  Serving  on  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  were  Rear  Adm.  Issac  C.  Kldd. 
U8N,  and  naval  Capts.  Bert  M.  Atklmnn 
and  Bernard  J.  LaufT.  The  fhidinp  of  tfae 
court  were  approved  by  Adm.  McCain  on 
June  18,  1967. 

The  court  found  that  there  was  sig- 
nificant surveillance  of  the  U.S.S.  Liberty 
on  three  separate  occasions,  5  hours  and 
13  minutes  before  the  attack.  3  hours  and 
13  minutes  before  the  attack,  and  2  hours 
and  37  minutes  before  the  attack;  that 
there  were  Ave  to  six  separate  air  at- 
tacks on  the  TJBS.  Liberty  with  at  leaat 
two  or  more  planes  participating  in  each 
attack:  that  at  8 :  50  a jn.  a  single  uniden- 
tified jet  croesed  her  wake  at  an  esti- 
mated 3  to  5  xnilee  astern,  tben  circled 
the  ship  and  returned  to  the  malnlaad: 
tbat  the  Liberty  was  flying  the  normal 
Amertoan  flag.  5  by  8  feet;  that  Jet  and 
propeller  aircraft  circled  the  ship  at 
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10  56  ajn.;  that  at  that  time  the  Liberty 
WM  steaming  at  only  5  knots;  that  at  2 
p  m   the  ship's  captain.  Comdr.  WllUam 
L.  McOonagle.  of  Norfolk.  Va..  fibced  her 
position  by  radar  as  25.5  nautical  miles 
from  the  minaret  of  El  Arl&h  which  was 
to  the  southeast  bearing  152  degrees  true. 
I  include  selected  portions  of  relevant 
material  at  this  point: 
(From  the  National   Revl«w,  Sept.  5,    1M71 
Jtrirt  8,  AT  1400  HOTJM 
<By  Jamea  Jackaon  KUpatrlck) 
The  088  Liberty,  a  oommunloatlona  v«e- 
8d  attached  to  the  Sixth  Meet,  took  on  fuel 
and   provlalona  at  Bota,   Spain,   on  June  3. 
1967.  She  left  that  aame  day.  under  orders 
to  pftsceed  at  top  spmA  to  an  aligned  poal- 
tlon  off  the  Slnal  ootmt  800  mUee  to  the  eaat. 
She  carried  a  crew  of  fln»n  offloere  and  378 
men.  Throe  clvlllana  identified  crypUcally  aa 
•technical  repreeentatlvee"  from  the  IJepart- 
ment  of  Defenae   (DOD).  tdao  were  aboard. 
She  arrived  on  station  early  on  the  morning 
or  Thursday,  the  8th.  It  waa  the  foiuth  day 
of  the  six-day  war  between  Israel  and   the 
Arab  nation*.  That  afternoon  the  Liberty  waa 
to  undergo  an  attack  without  precedent  \xl 
modem  naval  ulatory.  Thirty-four  men  would 
die,  among  them  one  of  the  DOD  technicians: 
another  75  would  be  wounded.  Well  over  a 
third  of  her  total  company  would  be  casu- 
alties of  an  unprovoked  assaiilt  in  an  un- 
declared   war.    vlcUma    erf    an    inexplicable 
"mistake"  on  the  Israelis'  part.  Or  so  the 
Incident  is  described. 

What  follows  here  is  neither  an  expose  of 
the  Libertyi  clandesUne  role  In  the  Medi- 
terranean nor  an  explanation  of  the  Israelis' 
trigger-happy  attack;  these  aspects  of  the 
affair  are  at  present  vmknowable.  What  fol- 
lawa  is  no  more  than  an  account,  drawn 
largely  from  offlclal  records,  of  what  hap- 
panad.  This  Is,  m  brief,  a  sea  story;  nothing 
moie. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  AprU  of  19M.  Commander  William 
Loren  McOonagle.  USN,  had  assiuned  com- 
mand of  Liberty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

aroimd  the  starboard  side,  proceeded  for- 
ward of  the  ship,  and  headed  back  toward 
the  Slnal  peninsula."  Visibility  was  perfect. 

7HK  UNMASKES  PLANK 

"This  aircraft,"  McOonagle  was  to  testify 
at  the  Navy  Court  of  Inquiry,  "continued  to 
return  In  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  ap- 
proximately at  thlrty-mlnute  Intervals.  It 
was  not  possible  to  see  any  markings  on  the 
aircraft,  and  the  Identity  of  this  aircraft 
remains  unknown." 

McOonagle  waa  not  greatly  worried  by  the 
surveillance.  He  was  clearly  within  inter- 
national waters,  by  anyone's  International 
law.  At  11.32.  passing  point  Bravo,  he  al- 
tered course  to  283  true,  and  plodded  along 
his  westward  leg. 
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In  crlss-croas  runs  a  minute  or  so  apart, 
punlshmg  the  ship  with  machine  guns, 
rockets,  and  fragmentation  bombs.  After  the 
first  or  second  run.  McOonagle  reached  for 
a  phone  to  relay  some  command,  but  the 
phone  circuits  had  been  destroyed.  The  pub- 
lic address  system  went  out.  Shouting 
through  the  smoke,  he  saw  that  Ensign 
John  D.  Scott  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  was  rally- 
ing damage  control  parties  to  flght  a  raging 
fire  In  the  vicinity  of  the  whaleboat.  Ensign 
David  G.  Lucas  managed  to  make  his  way 
to  the  bridge,  stepping  over  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  men.  Together,  they  as- 
signed runners  to  relay  orders  to  the  repair 
parties  and  to  other  vital  stations. 


So  he  brought  the  Liberty  to  her  aaalgned 
poaltlon  early  on  the  nusming  of  June  8,  a 
hot  day,  the  stm  bright,  the  ae*  calm.  His 
orders  were  to  maintain  patrol  from  "a  point 
thirteen  nautical  miles  from  the  coast  of 
the  united  Arab  BepubUe  at  81  a7.aN  and 
34-OOK  (point  Alpha),  thenor  to  81-a2.3N 
and  33-42R  (potat  Br-\vo>.  thence  to  31-31N 
and  38-OOE  (point  Charile),  retracing  this 
track  untu  new  orders  might  be  received." 
As  events  were  to  turn  out,  some  new  orders 
were  In  fact  dispatched  that  very  morning, 
but  these  messages  strangely  were  "mis- 
routed,  delayed,  and  not  timely  received." 

Liberty  steamed  methodically  along  her 
southeastern  course  until  she  reached  point 
Alpha  at  8:49.  The  ship's  normal  American 
ensign,  a  flag  D  x  8  feet,  fluttered  loosely  m 
the  torpid  air.  Then  she  turned  to  the  south- 
western leg.  At  about  that  moment,  an  un- 
identified jet  aircraft  approached  and  circled 
the  ship.  This  was  at  B:BO  by  the  log.  Some 
forty  minutes  later,  the  tall  minaret  at  Bl 
Arlab  became  visible,  thirteen  miles  away. 
McOonagle  asked  for  a  bearing  on  the  mina- 
ret, In  order  to  make  certain  of  his  poal- 
tlon within  the  established  operating  area. 
BvesTrthing  checked  out  nicely.  An  hour  later 
at  10:36,  with  the  Liberty  nudging  along  at 
five  knots,  two  unidentified  aircraft  again 
orbited  the  ship.  The  presumption  Is  strong — 
Indeed,  the  preeumptlon  Is  Inescapable — that 
tbeee  were  Israeli  reconnaissance  planee. 
They  drded  the  ship  three  tlmee  at  a  dia- 
tanoa  of  approximately  two  nUlea.  At  10  :M. 
another  aerial  visitor  turned  up — "an  air- 
craft similar  to  an  American  flying  boxcar," 
which  passed  astern  at  a  distance  of  three 
to  flve  miles.  "The  plane  circled  the  ahlp 


"He  lingered  on  the  bridge,  chatting  casu- 
ally with  hU  executive  offlcer,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Philip  McCutcheon  Armstrong 
Jr.  A  few  other  officers  were  there — Lieuten- 
ant Maurice  H.  Bennett  of  Pittsburgh.  Lieu- 
tenant James  M.  Ennls  Jr.  of  Norfolk,  and 
Lieutenant  Stephen  Spencer  Toth,  the  eon  of 
retired  naval  Captain  Joseph  C.  Toth  of  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  Lieutenant  James  O.  O'Connor, 
who  had  served  as  officer  of  the  deck  during 
the  general  quarters  drill,  was  ready  to  go 
off  duty  for  limch.  Ueutenant  (j«.)  Uoyd 
Clyde  Painter  climbed  up  the  ladder  lo  re- 
place him. 

For  no  particular  reason,  except  that  such 
reasons  always  stir  In  a  naval  captain's  head. 
McOonagle  put  his  own  eyes  to  the  radar 
screen  for  one  more  bearing  on  the  nUnaret 
at  El  Artsh.  The  landmark  was  then  26.6 
miles  distant;  the  bearing  was  142.  comfort- 
ably within  the  bearing  he  had  established 
earlier  as  a  danger  point  against  shoal  waters. 
It  was  1:56.  Painter  had  officially  relieved 
O'Connor  as  officer  of  the  d*ck.  Ensign  Mal- 
colm Pat  CMalley  of  Minneapolis  had  Just 
assumed  the  oonn.  McOonagle  was  ready  to 
go  below.  StUl  he  lingered. 

At  2  o'clock,  lookouts  Just  above  the  bridge 
reported  Jet  aircraft  approaching.  McOonagle 
moved  to  the  starboard  wmg  of  the  bridge 
to  have  a  look  at  them  with  binoculars.  He 
was  able  to  observe  one  aircraft  "of  similar 
characteristics.  If  not  Identical,  to  the  two 
aircraft  which  were  sighted  earlier  in  the 
day."  The  piane  was  about  flve  or  six  miles 
away,  at  an  altitude  of  perbap>s  7,000  feet.  It 
appeared  to  be  traveling  on  a  parallel  course 
with  the  ship.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a 
hostUe  attitude.  McOonagle  put  down  the 
binoculars  and  again  turned  away. 

The  first  explosion  came,  as  best  he  can 
recall,  within  a  couple  of  minutes.  He 
sounded  a  general  alarm,  and  dashed  to  the 
port  wing  of  the  bridge.  Two  55-gallon  gaso- 
line drums,  stored  amidships  on  the  main 
deck,  were  burning  furiously.  The  outside 
port  ladders  were  blocked.  He  ordered  Arm- 
strong to  go  down  the  starboard  side  and  get 
the  drums  pushed  overboard.  O'Connor,  who 
also  had  lingered  on  the  bridge,  moved  to  go 
with  him.  The  two  men  had  Just  reached  the 
top  of  the  starboard  ladder,  when  a  second 
bomb  struck,  this  one  near  a  whaleboat 
stowed  Just  aft  of  the  bridge.  The  explosion 
killed  Armstrong  outright  and  flung  the 
others  back  Into  the  crowded  room.  Suddenly 
the  whole  of  the  tidy  bridge  was  a  mass  of 
blood  and  debris. 


He  ordered  a  meeeage  sent  by  the  high 
command  radio  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, advising  that  Liberty  was  under  at- 
tack. He  glanced  at  the  helm  and  saw  that 
his  helmsman  had  been  seriously  Injured 
by  the  second  bomb  blast.  Quartermaster 
■nilrd  Class  Francis  Brown,  of  Troy.  N.Y., 
had  leaped  to  the  helm  in  his  place.  In  less 
than  hEdf  an  hour.  Brown  himself  was  to 
die. 

The  straflng  attack  continued.  Whether 
there  were  two  planes  or  three.  McOonagle 
cannot  recaU.   They   came  over  the   Liberty 


The  hostile  planes  kept  boring  In.  A  mo- 
ment or  so  later.  Ensign  Lucas  staggered  la 
painful  surprise:  He  had  taken  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  In  his  forehead.  McOonagle  opened 
the  bridge  safe,  got  out  a  camera,  and  strug- 
gled to  the  port  wing  In  order  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  attackers.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  assault,  he  kept  the  camera  close  at 
hand. 

It  was  now  about  2:20.  The  Liberty  was 
still  on  her  course  of  283  true,  ploddmg  to- 
ward point  Charlie.  She  was  still  moving 
along  at  something  In  excess  of  flve  know. 
The  attacking  planes,  abruptly  wheeled  off. 
Through  the  smoke,  McOonagle  caught  a 
glimpse  of  three  high-speed  torpedo  boats 
approaching  from  the  northeast  at  27  lo 
thirty  knots. 

From  the  transcript:  ' 

"It  appeared  that  they  were  approaching 
the  ship  in  a  torpedo  launch  attitude,  and 
since  I  did  not  have  direct  communication 
with  the  g;un  control  or  the  gun  mounts,  I 
told  a  man  from  the  bridge,  whose  identity 
I  do  not  recall,  to  proceed  to  mount  51  and 
take  the  boats  under  fire.  The  boats  contin- 
ued to  approach  the  ship  at  high  speed  and 
on  a  constant  bearing  with  decretislng  range. 
"About  this  time,  I  noticed  that  our  en- 
sign had  been  shot  away  during  the  air  at- 
tack, and  ordered  Signalman  (Russell 
O'Neal]  David  to  hoist  the  largest  ensign  we 
had  In  the  locker.  He  ran  tip  the  holiday  en- 
sign |7  X  IS  feet].  It  waa  flying  before  the 
boats  attack." 

From  the  transcript: 

"When  the  boats  reached  an  {^proximate 
range  of  2.000  yards,  the  center  boat  of  the 
formation  was  signaling  to  us.  Also,  at  this 
range,  it  app>eared  that  they  were  flymg  an 
Israeli  flag.  This  was  later  verified.  It  was 
not  possible  to  read  the  signals  from  the 
center  torpedo  boat  because  of  the  Inter- 
mittent blocking  of  view  by  smoke  and 
flames.  At  this  time  I  yelled  to  machine  gun 
51  to  hold  Are.  I  realized  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  the  air  attack  having  been  con- 
ducted In  error.  I  wanted  to  hold  fire  to  see 
if  we  covUd  read  the  signal  from  the  torpedo 
boat  and  perhaps  avoid  additional  damage 
and  personnel  Injtu^es.  The  man  on  machine 
g-un  51  fired  a  short  burst  at  the  boat  before 
he  was  able  to  understand  what  I  was  at- 
tempting to  have  him  do." 

Prom  the  transcript  of  Lucas's  testimony: 
"The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  that  the 
mount  54  [on  the  port  side]  was  vacant. 
Flames  had  reached  It  and  chased  everyone 
out  of  there.  I  ran  toward  the  gun  mount, 
and  looked  over  the  skylight  from  the  engi- 
neering spaces.  I  had  a  clear  view  of  moxmt  88 
[the  starboard  mount,  which  was  firing] 
from,  say.  the  waist  up,  and  there  was  no  one 
on  mount  58.  The  flames  from  the  motor 
whaleboat  were  coming  over  the  lip  of  tne 
mount.  I  assume  that  the  bullets  •that  were 
In  the  gun,  or  bullets  that  were  In  the  ready 
service  ammunition  box.  very  near  there, 
were  cooking  off  and  firing." 

At  2 :  34,  the  torpedo  boats  opened  fire  with 
their  own  guns.  A  cannon  shot  caught  Quar- 
termaster Brown.  Mortally  wounded,  he  fell 
from  the  helm.  Seconds  later,  three  torpedoes 
sped  toward  the  Liberty.  One  passed  astern 
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by  26  yards.  A  second  may  have  passed  be- 
neath the  ship.  The  third  struck  the  Liberty, 
forward,  on  her  starboard  side.  Immediately 
below  the  waterline.  In  the  instant  of  the 
explosion,  26  men  died — meet  of  them  highly 
skilled  technicians.  The  ship  went  dead  in 
the  water,  her  steering  control  and  all  power 
lost.  But  there  was  no  additional  Are,  and  a 
nine-degree  lUt  to  starboard  presented  no 
Immediate  danger  of  sinking. 

,  •  •  •  • 

It  was  2:40.  In  the  midst  of  this  bizarre 
nightmare.  It  seemed  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  commanding  torpedo  boat  made  a 
swift  turn,  stopped  dead  some  600  yards 
astern,  and  began  signaling  in  English:  "Do 
you  require  assistance?"  McOonagle  had  no 
light  left  to  return  the  signal.  He  ordered 
the  flags  "Lima  India"  hoUted,  signifying 
that  ""I  am  not  under  control."'  (Somewhat 
later,  an  Israeli  sailor  was  to  say  that  "an 
offlcer  appeared  and  shouted  'go  to  hell!'" 
After  a  moment  or  two — ^long  enough  for 
McOonagle  to  attempt  a  photograph  of  the 
vessel — the  torpedo  boat  moved  away  from 
shore.  Two  cainutee  later,  two  helicopters, 
bearing  Star  of  David  markings,  appeared. 
They  hovered  about  the  smoking  ship,  circled 
her  repeatedly,  flew  off  for  about  flve  miles, 
retiu'ned  once  nxore,  and  vanished. 

McOonagle's  mind  turned  to  the  dead,  the 
wounded,  the  problems  of  regaining  steer- 
age. Scott's  damage  control  parties  were 
working  at  fever  pitch,  the  sailors  stripped 
to  the  waist,  the  deck  a  mass  of  twisted 
metal  and  burning  gear.  But  the  watertight 
bulkheads  were  holding,  the  starboard  list 
was  no  worse,  and  Lieutenant  Richard  H. 
Klepfer  of  Brooklyn,  a  Navy  doctor,  had  done 
a  superb  job  of  organizing  a  main  battle 
dressing  station  In  the  mess  hall.  Most  of 
the  slain  men  were  trapped  In  the  forward 
compartments,  but  three  or  four  mutilated 
bodies,  streaming  blood,  were  still  on  deck. 
They  were  in  plain  view  of  the  Inspecting 
helicopters.  By  this  time,  McOonagle's 
wounded  leg  was  giving  increasing  pain.  He 
stretched  out  and  tried  to  keep  the  limb 
elevated.  Then,  to  his  horror,  he  looked  up: 
The  two  Jets  were  commg  back  from  the  star- 
board side,  "In  slznllar  fashion  to  that  which 
preceded  the  Initial  attack."  He  called  an 
alert  to  the  poeslbUlty  of  renewed  assault, 
but  the  jets  dlsapi>eared. 

It  was  4:15.  McOonagle  ordered  the  ship's 
international  call  sign  hoisted,  and  turned 
again  to  the  problems  of  getting  the  Liberty 
back  under  steam.  Both  boilers  came  briefly 
back  on  the  line,  but  lost  their  fuel  oU  suc- 
tion almost  at  once.  The  gyro  compass  was 
a  wreck.  It  was  Impoeslble  to  learn  the  ship's 
heading.  The  ship's  surviving  communica- 
tions technicians,  however,  were  able  to 
manage  the  impossible:  They  rigged  some 
emergency  radio-telephone  circuits,  and  re- 
stored communications  with  the  Sixth  Fleet. 


At  6:46.  a  lookout  sent  word  to  the  bridge 
that  another  Israeli  helicopter  was  approach- 
ing. 

"What  do  they  want?"  asked  McOonagle. 

"Sir,  they're  trying  to  land  a  man  aboard." 

McOonagle  was  In  no  mood  for  social 
visitors  or  for  boarding  parties.  He  thought 
of  the  dangerous  clutter  on  the  forecastle, 
and  ordered  a  wave-off.  The  helicopter  then 
dropped  a  message  to  the  deck.  Written  on 
the  back  of  the  calling  card  of  Commander 
Ernest  Carl  Castle.  Naval  Attach^  for  Air. 
US.  Embassy,  Tel  Aviv,  It  read:  "Have  you 
casualties?" 

From  the  transcript: 

"We  attempted  to  advise  them  by  flash- 
ing light  with  an  Aldls  lamp  that  "affirma- 
tive," we  did  have  casualties.  I'm  not  sva» 
that  wounded  men  were  still  lying  around 
the  deck,  as  such.  By  that  time,  most  of  our 
woimded  had  been  taken  to  the  casualty 
collection  stations. 

"CocrKSKL  FOR  TUX  CotiBZ.  In  am^lfica- 
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tlon  of  the  Admiral's  question,  was  there 
not  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  on  the 
decks  that  would  be  obvious  from  a  reason- 
able distance? 

"Ttie  Wmnas.  That  Is  correct.  There  were 
numerotis  blood  streams  the  full  length  from 
the  forecastle  to  the  main  deck  at  machme 
gun  mount  61.  where  one  body  was  still 
lying.  I  do  recall  that  now.  There  was  also 
another  body  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  51." 
After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  communication,  the  hell- 
copter  buzzed  off.  And  darkness  fell. 
•  •  •  •  • 

During  the  night,  McOonagle  ordered  three 
musters  to  Identify  the  dead.  He  and  hla  re> 
mainlng  oflloers  bent  to  the  taak  of  prepar- 
ing casualty  messages.  He  wlnoed  at  the  flnt 
of  these,  to  Mrs.  PhUlp  McC.  Armctrong  Jr^ 
of  433  West  Mam  Street,  Dalton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  executive  officer,  a  S8-year>old 
graduate  erf  the  Naval  Academy,  had  left  a 
young  widow  and  flve  children  behind.  Lieu- 
tenant James  O.  Pierce  had  died,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Stephen  Toth.  The  list  Included  Allen 
M.  Blue,  one  of  the  DOD  speotallsts.  And  the 
sailors:  Allenbaugh,  Blanchard.  Brown  (he 
would  recommend  Brown  for  posthumous 
conunendatlon) ,  Oampbell.  Oonverae,  Kiaen- 
berg,  Ooss,  Oraves,  Hayden,  Hertey,  Hlgglns. 
Hoar.  Keene.  Lenau,  Linn,  Lupton,  Marggraf, 
Marlborough,  Mendle.  Nygren.  Raper.  Beh- 
meyer.  Skolak.  John  C.  Smith  and  Melvin  D. 
Smith,  Splcher,  Thompson.  Thornton,  Tled- 
tke.  Walton.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  were  naval 
communications  techmclans,  stationed  in 
the  forward  compartments,  who  died  in  the 
torpedo's  explosion. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  9.  a  lookout 
sent  word  that  the  TTJ3.  destroyer  Daxrta  •was 
in  sight,  ready  for  eeoort  duty.  Helicopters 
arrived  from  the  carrier  America,  to  trans- 
fer the  wounded.  During  the  m«Tilng,  the 
fleet  tug  Papago  also  arrived.  The  heavy 
cruiser  Little  Rock  joined  the  i>arade.  The 
little  convoy  moved  slowly  off  'to  Malta,  the 
Liberty  stlU  listing  badly  and  26  bodies  stlU 
entombed  in  the  flooded  wreckage  of  the 
communications  rooms.  She  arrived  at  Velet- 
ta  on  the  14th.  Awed  -workers  In  the  ship- 
yard counted  821  separate  hits  upon  the  hull 
and  superstructure  by  bonabe.  rockets,  and 
machine  gun  bullets.  The  teardrop  hole  left 
by  the  torpedo  explosion  measured  39  feei 
acroes. 

n 
A  Navy  Court  of  Inquiry  opened  Its  hear- 
ings In  London  on  June  11.  and  contmued 
them  aboard  the  Liberty  at  Malta  through 
June  17.  Admiral  I.  O.  Kidd  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court;  other  members  were  Cap- 
tains Bernard  J.  Lauff  and  Bert  M.  Atkinson, 
both  attached  to  headquarters  of  Admiral 
John  S.  McCain  Jr.,  commander  In  chief  of 
UjS.  Naval  Forces  In  Europe. 

Almost  all  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
court  remains  In  classified  status.  Some  ex- 
cerpts have  been  released  from  McOonagle's 
transcript.  A  few  quotations  from  the  evi- 
dence suppUed  by  E^nslgn  Lucas  and  Dr. 
Klepfer  also  have  been  made  public.  No  sup- 
porting material  whatever,  having  to  do 
either  with  Liberty's  mission  or  with  the 
Israeli  "mistake."  has  been  released.  For  the 
time  being,  there  Is  no  way  for  the  outside 
observer  to  form  an  Independent  Judgment, 
from  the  record,  upon  the  Court's  conclu- 
sions. 

We  are  tcdd  that  the  Cotirt  determined 
that  "USS  Liberty  was  In  Internatloaal  wa- 
ters, properly  marked  as  to  her  Identity  and 
nationality,"  at  the  time  the  attack  oc- 
curred. The  Court  produced  evidence  "that 
the  Israeli  armed  forces  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  identify  Liberty  correctly,"  but  the 
Court  '"had  insufficient  information  before 
It  to  make  a  Judgment  on  the  reasons  for  the 
decision  by  Israeli  aircraft  and  motor  tor- 
pedo boats  to  attack." 
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In  a  statement  on  June  10,  the  Pentagon 
coldly  rejected  published  reports  that  ■ooa 
unidentified  Pentagon  q>okeamen  beUeved 
that  "a  plausible  explanation"  oould  be 
found  in  human  error.  Assistant  Seorstary 
for  Defense  PhU  O.  OouldJng  said  that  "we 
in  the  department  cannot  accept  an  attack 
upon  a  clearly  marked  noncombatant  VM. 
naval  ship  In  International  waters  as  'plausi- 
ble' under  any  circumstances  whatsoever. 
The  sviggestlon  that  the  umted  States  flag 
was  not  visible  and  the  implication  that  the 
identlflcatlon  markings  were  in  any  way  m- 
adequate  are  both  unrealistic  and  inaccurate. 
The  identification  markings  of  UjS.  naval 
vessels  have  proven  satisfactory  for  interna- 
tional recognition  for  nearly  200  years." 

During  the  ptast  month,  press  service  mter- 
viewB  with  survivors  of  the  attack  have 
turned  up  a  uniform  conviction  that  the  at- 
tack was  deliberate.  Sailors  point  to  the 
momlsg-long  aerial  surveillance;  the  pree- 
enee  of  the  flag;  the  known  configuration  of 
the  Liberty:  her  name  la  IBngllBh  on  tlM 
"tern  (Bgypttan  naval  ships  carry  their  namea 
In  the  cursive  Arabic  script);  her  slow  pro- 
greaalon  in  international  waters.  All  these 
factors  supfkort  the  crew's  concluslMi  that 
the  assault  was  no  accident. 


[From  the  Zarephath    (NJ.)    Herald  of 

Freedom.  July  28,  1967) 

Tm  Rape  or  thx  UJB£.  "Hbesti" 

•  •  •  •  * 

There  have  been  some  strange  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
connection  with  this  caae.  The  attack  oc- 
curred on  June  8  yet  parents  of  wounded 
sailors  did  not  know  whether  their  sons  were 
alive  or  dead  until  they  finally  received  tele- 
grams on  June  11.  The  wovinded  were  taken 
by  helicopter  from  the  UBjB.  Liberty  to  the 
aircraft  carrier  VSS.  America,  and.  on  ar- 
rival, were  warned  by  a  representative  of  the 
CJJSl.  not  to  talk  to  anyone  about  what  had 
happened.  Those  with  head  wounda  ware 
taken  to  a  VS.  Army  hospital  at  Landatuhl. 
Oermany.  ernd.  while  there,  were  kept  under 
guard  with  tight  sectu-lty.  Reliable  sources 
have  advised  that  the  many  communication 
techmclans  who  were  aboard  the  Liberty  have 
been  dispersed  to  other  assignments  sepa- 
rately In  different  parts  of  the  world. 


MISS  INDIAN  UTAH 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

or    UTAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  Robert  Redford  family  at 
their  Sundance  resort  in  Provo.  Utah. 
The  occasion  was  the  Third  Annual  Miss 
Indian  Utah  pageant,  and  there  are  few 
experiences  in  my  recollection  that  were 
more  rewarding. 

This  is  not  a  typical  beauty  contest.  In 
fact,  beauty  does  not  enter  into  the  judg- 
ing. This  is  a  contest  to  determine  which 
of  the  proud  young  Indian  women  com- 
peting have  the  best  Imowledge  of  their 
history,  their  tribal  customs  and  their 
heritage. 

Five  Indian  judges  officiated  the  pag- 
eant, judging:  the  contestants  in  boflic 
categories  of  native  dress.  Indian  skills 
In  arts,  crafts,  knowledge  of  Indian  her- 
itage and  tribal  talents.  The  winners  re- 
ceived scholarships  to  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  their  choice. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  this  was  a  great  event,  an 
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event  promoting  Indian  pride  and  re- 
spect for  the  Indian  heritage  not  only 
amon«  the  Indian  people  but  for  the  en- 
tire State.      ^^^^^^^__ 

EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    IXOKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRKSICNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  PubUc 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee 
and    the    full    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  have  recenUy  ap- 
proved the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Act  of  1872.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  House 
will  pass  this  measure  in  the  near  futiu*. 
as  It  could  well  become  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of   health  legislation 
patsed  during  the  92d  Congress  It  would 
authorize  funds  for  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  emergency  medical 
services  systems  for  life-saving  projects, 
personnel  and  vehicles. 

A  few   weeks   ago  Congressman  Jim 
SYMINGTON  and  I  visited  Survival  Tech- 
nology. Inc.  near  Washington  and  wit- 
nessed an  example  of  recent  innovations 
in  emergency  medical  treatment.  A  plan 
developed  by  Survival  Technology  would 
equip  high-risk  heart  patientB  vrtth  a 
survival  kit  whereby  a  heart  attack  vic- 
tim can  administer  self -treatooent  before 
he  can  get  to  a  hospital.  I  thoujjit  my 
colleagues  would  be  interested  In  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Scientific  American 
which  detaUs  this  remarkable  new  meth- 
od of  health  care  deUvery: 
(Prom  the  actontlflc  Ainerlc»n.  August  1B731 
SnBvxvAX.  Kit 
aonu.  two-minla  of  the  Americans  who  cUe 
J\  rewilt  of  acute  myocardial  InfarctloM 
(coronary  h*art  attacks)   do  so  before  U»y 
reach  a  hospital,  many  of  them  to  the  fl«t 
Rafter  the  onset  of  the  attack.  The  in- 
cidence of  such  sudden  deaths  in  the  U5. 
^one  le  estimated  at  more  than  300.000  per 
v«ar.  or  almoet  1 .000  per  day. 

The   feaalbUlty  of   a  novel   plan  to  su^- 
stantially  reduce  the  prehospital  mortality 
rate  rwiltlng  from  these  acute  Heaxt  attacks 
la  now  under  study  at  a  number  of  medical- 
research  faculties  m  this  country  and  abro«i. 
under  the   genend  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Institutes  of  Health.  The  essence  of 
the  plan  Is  to  make  avaUable  to  identifiable 
"ooronary-prone"  individuals  the  means  for 
automatically  self-ln]ectlng  a  drug  or  drugs 
capable  of  promptly  suppressing  the  Irregu- 
larities In  cardiac  rhythm  that  are  often  the 
prelude  to  sudden  death  In  the  period  after 
an  acute  heart  attack.  The  basic  Idea  of  the 
plan  was  orlglnaUy  put  forward  two  years  ago 
by    Stanlev    J.    Samoff.    a   former   sxirgeon, 
medical-school  professor  and  director  of  re- 
search In  the  Laboratory  of  Cardiovascular 
Physiology  at  the  N  J.H.;  3amofr  Is  now  presi- 
dent of  Sunrlval  Technology.  Inc.,  a  Betheada, 
Md.,  company  engaged  In  the  development  of 
new  medical  devices. 

As  Samoff  points  out  In  his  plan,  the  Im- 
mediate precedent  of  death  In  many  If  not 
mo«t  patients  who  die  of  coronary  heart  at- 
tacks la  ventricular  flbrlllatlon,  the  chaotic 
and  uncoordinated  "quivering"  oontractlon 
of  the  muscle  fibers  of  the  heart's  large  blood 
chambers.  When  a  patient  goes  Into  ventric- 
ular fllwlllatlon  In  a  coronary  Intenslve- 
care  unit  In  a  hoepltal,  he  can  usually  l)«  "de- 
fibrlllated"  prompUy  by  a  milUbly  appUed 
electric  shock.  When  an  unattended  person 
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outside  a  hospital  suffers  ventlcular  fibril - 
Utlon.  death  almost  invariably  ensues.  In 
most  cases  ventricular  flbrUlatlon  is  triggered 
by  ectopic,  or  abnormal,  electrical  signals 
originating  in  the  ventricles.  The  object  of 
the  Sarnoff  plan  U  to  provide  an  appropriate 
procedure  for  diminishing  or  abolishing  such 
ectopic  beats  in  coronary -prone  patlenU  as 
aoon  as  possible  after  the  cinaet  of  a  heart 

Drugs   that    wUl   diminish   ectopic    heart- 
beats   are    readUy    available.    For    example, 
atropine,   a   drug   that   increases   the   heart 
rate,  thereby  dlmimshlng  ectopic  beats,   is 
now  frequently  admlnUtered  to  heart-attack 
patients  afflicted  with   bradycardia    (an  ab- 
nonnaUy  slow  heart  rate) .  Uv  addition  to  In- 
creasing the  heart  rate,  atropine  also  helps 
to  maintain  the  blood  pressure,  which  tends 
to  faU  dangerously  In  many  heart-attack  pa- 
tients with  bradycardia.  For  heart-attack  pa- 
tlenU with   nonnal  or  hlgher-than-normal 
heart  rates  lldocalne  (a  drug  without  any  In- 
fluence on  the  heart  rate)   U  given  intrave- 
nously  almost   universally  In  coronary-care 
units  to  suppress  ventricular  ectopic  activity. 
What  Sarnoff  and  his  colleagues  at  Survival 
Technology  propose  to  do  »s  to  equip  coro- 
nary-prone individuals  with  a  "Patient  Tech- 
nology Packet,"  a  kind  of  cardiac  survival  kit 
contaming  three  components,  aU  developed 
In  their  companvs  research  laboratory.  The 
componenU  are  il)   an  "AtroPen,"  an  auto- 
matic   injector    containing  atropine,    (2)     a 
-LldoPen,"   an   automatic   Injector   contam- 
ing lldocalne,  and    (3)    a    "CardloBeeper. -  a 
small  electronic  device  enabling  the  heart- 
attack    victim    to    transmit    the    rate    and 
rhythm   of    his    heartbeat    and   his   electro- 
cardiogram by  telephone  to  his  physician  or 
to  a  central  emergency  cardiac  service.  The 
physician  could  then  have  the  patient  sell- 
admlnlster  the  appropriate  treatment,  there- 
by dlnUnlshlng  the  ectopic  beaw  and  hence 
lessening  the  chance  of  ventricular  fibrilla- 
tion prior  to  the  patient's  arrival  at  the  hos- 
pital. The  injected  drug  would  also  help  to 
maintain  cardiac  output  and  arterial  pressure 
whUe  the  patient  Is  in  transit. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  AtroPen  device  for 
the  emergency  administration  of  atropine  has 
already  been  "extensively  demonstrated.  This 
particular  type  of   spring-loaded   automatic 
atropine  Injector  was  originally  designed  by 
Samoff  and  has  been  widely  adopted  by  the 
armed  forces  of  several  countries,  Including 
the  U.S..  as  a  defense   In  chemical  warfare 
against     organophosphorus     agents      (nerve 
gases)    More  recently  the  same  device  with 
the  same  dose  of  the  same  drug  has  been 
approved  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
as  an  emergency  means  of  treating  Intoxica- 
tion with  organophosphorus  insecticides.  A 
new-drug    application    for    the    use    of    the 
AtroPen  for  this  purpose  has  been  filed  with 
the    Food    and    Drug    Administration.    The 
increased  use  of  organophosphorus   Insecti- 
cides  expected   to   result   from   the   ban   on 
compounds  of  the  DDT  tj-pe  greatly  enhances 
the  need  for  an  automatic  atropine  Injector 
such  as  the  AtroPen  In  this  field. 

A   cooperative   study   designed  to  develop 
Information  about  the  effects  of  atropine  and 
lldocalne  when  administered  with  automatic 
mjectors  early  In  acute  heart  attack  was  re- 
cently launched  by  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung   Institute.    The    partlclpatmg    labora- 
tories Include,  besides  Survival  Technology, 
the  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medi- 
cine, the  Blnnengathuls  Hospital  In  Amster- 
dam,   the    Nassau    County    (N.T.)     Medical 
Center  and  the  Montgomery  County   (Md.) 
Heartmoblle.  Meanwhile  studies   are   under 
way  elsewhere  to  document  the  role  of  the 
CardloBeeper  In  providing  accurate  and  re- 
liable telephoned  Information  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  physician  can  oonfldently  prescribe 
the  correct  drug  for  the  heart-attack  victim 
to  self-admlnlster. 
P.D-A.  approval  must  be  received  before  the 
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Survival  Technology  plan  can  be  imple- 
mented. Nonetheless,  Sarnoff  and  his  coU 
leagues  believe  their  plan  Is  "fundamentally 
sound"  and  report  that  they  are  Increasingly 
confident  that  "the  time  Is  approaching  when 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
effectively  in  a  program  that  will  save  many 
human  Uvea." 


TESTIMONY  BY  SECRETARY  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  JOHN  A. 
VOLPE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  our 
House  and  Senate  committees  are  pro- 
ceeding with  their  deliberations  on  the 
Federal  aid  highway  legislation  of  1972. 
Congress  has,  in  this  legislation,  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  significant  and 
needed  break  with  the  past  by  opening 
up  the  highway  trust  fimds  to  public 
transportation  projects.  Whether  Con- 
gress accomplishes  that  end  will  be  a  key 
test  of  our  commitment  to  deal  realisti- 
cally with  the  transportation  crisis  In 
America  and  related  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

The  administration,  and  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  John  Volpe  in  particular, 
have  set  the  stage  for  a  positive  congres- 
sional response.  On  September  7.  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Aifairs,  Secretary 
Volpe  recommended  specific  steps  that 
must  be  incorporated  In  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  if  that  legislation  is  to  be- 
come a  truly   balanced  transportation 
bill.  The  Secretary  called  for  a  flexible 
Federal  program  that  would  permit  State 
and  local  governments  to  determine  their 
most  pressing  transportation  needs  and 
to  apportion  their  Federal  share  directly 
to  those  needs,  be  they  highway,  rail,  or 
bus  transit.  In  addition  to  requesting  a 
$3  billion  authorization  for  additional 
contract  authority  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program.  Secretary  Volpe 
asked  that  the  Federal  share  for  UMTA 
projects  be  raised  to  70  percent,  equal  to 
the    Federal    support   of   nonlnterstate 
highway  projects.  With  parity,  we  could 
effectively  remove  the  bias  toward  one 
transportation  mode  over  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
our  transportation  problems  until,  as 
Secretary  Volpe  pointed  out.  our  local 
officials  are  "freed  from  the  compulsion 
to  simply  build  highways  based  on  the 
old  principle  of  'use  it  or  lose  if."  I  com- 
mend the  Secretary's  testimony  to  the 
review  of  each  of  my  colleagues  In  hopes 
that  It  will  Influence  our  actions  within 
committee  and  on  the  floor. 
The  article  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  ^  .»„ 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  you  regarding  the  public 
transportation  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1972  (8.  3939) .  which  has 
been  referred  to  your  Committee  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  fundamental  Issues 
affecting    transportation    primarily    In    our 
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urban  areas.  In  the  last  several  years  we  have 
taken    many    significant    steps   together,   in 

1969.  the  Administration  proi>oeed,  and 
through  the  instrumental  support  of  this 
Committee,  the  Congress  enacted  the  far- 
reaching  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 

1970.  Subsequently,  we  discussed  the  con- 
cept of  a  single  transportation  trtist  fund, 
and  the  Administration  proposed  Special 
Transportation  Revenue  Sharing  and  the 
Highway  and  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1973 
which  contained  the  Single  Urban  Fund  pro- 
posal. Underlying  all  these  proposals,  and 
confirmed  by  our  anadytlcal  studies,  espe- 
cially the  1970  Statement  on  National  Trans- 
portation Policy  and  the  1972  National 
Transportation  Report,  were  two  recurring 
objectives.  First,  current  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams should  be  made  more  flexible  to  permit 
State  and  local  governments  to  determine 
their  transportation  priorities  and  to  use 
Federal  funds  aooordlngly.  Secood,  the  great- 
est transportation  needs  exist  In  our  major 
urban  areas. 

At  this  time,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
address  these  points  head-on  to  take  a 
truly  fundamental  step  forward  and  enact  a 
landmark  piece  of  transportation  legislation. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Public  Works  Conmilttee  (8.  3939)  Incor- 
porates several  of  the  Admmistratlon's  rec- 
ommendations. However,  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  bill  now  meets  the  critical  need  to  achieve 
etHcLent  urban  mobUlty  through  balanced 
transportation  brought  about  by  real  flexi- 
bility of  modal  choices. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  of  the  bUl 
which  are  most  undesirable  from  the  Ad- 
mmistratlon's   standpoint.    However,    since 
they  are  primarily  In  areas  not  of  Immediate 
concern  to  this  Conunlttee,  I  plan  today  to 
concentrate  on  thoee  features  which  are  crit- 
ical to  this  Committee's  Interests  and  an  efS.- 
clent  urban  transportation  system.  To  this 
end,  I  will  be  requesting  that  this  Committee 
prepare  a  report  on   S.   3939  In  which  you 
endorse    certain    amendments    proposed    by 
Senators  Cooper  and  Mtiskle.  These  amend- 
ments will  ( 1 )   allow  raU  transit  projects  as 
weU  as  bus  purchases  to  be  funded  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund:   and   (2)    set  the 
Federal  share  for  public  transportation  proj- 
ects at  the  same  level  as  provided  for  all 
highway  projects,  other  than  the  Interstate, 
namely  70  percent.  Second,  I  recommend  as 
part  of  the  total  program  that  you  subse- 
quently amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  to  provide  $3  billion  In  additional 
contract  authority  to  sustain  this  program 
through   1977  and  raise  the   Federal  share 
from  66%  percent  to  70  percent.  While  the 
Admtalstratlon  continues  to  believe  strongly 
In  the  Single  Urban  Fund  concept  which  we 
recommended  to  the  Congress,  we  also  recog- 
nize that  there  are  more  than  one  means  to 
reach  the  ultimate  objective  which  I  believe 
we  share  in  common — a  balanced  urban  and 
rural  transportation  system  with  flexlbUlty 
for  local  choice. 

When  the  Department  proposed  Its  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  and  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1972,  we  recognize  the  urgency  of  the 
transportation  problem  In  our  \irban  centers 
and  the  lack  of  a  single  simple  solution.  We 
felt  the  first  objective  must  be  to  Increase 
the  flexibility  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  In  determining  how  Federal 
transportation  dollars  would  be  used  In 
metropolitan  areas.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
officials  responsible  for  local  transportation 
be  freed  from  the  compulsion  to  simply  build 
highways  based  on  the  old  principle  of  "tise 
It  or  lose  It."  Our  other  principal  objective 
was  to  provide  an  assured  pattern  of  pro- 
gram growth  for  both  highway  and  maas 
transit  projects  In  our  metropolitan  areas. 
We  felt  the  appropriate  mechanism  to  satla- 
fy  these  objectives  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
urban  transportation  program,  which  we  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Single  Urban  Fund.  Under 
that  proposal  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund  vrould 
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have  become  the  sole  source  of  Federal  flnaa- 
clng  for  both  highway  and  mass  transit  pro- 
grams. 

Aa  X  previously  indicated  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  an  exchange  of  corre^toadaooe.  the 
fact  that  the  Department  was  not  request- 
ing the  additional  autlKwioatlons  for  capttal 
grants  under  the  Urban  Maaa  Transporta- 
tion Act  by  no  means  Indicated  a  lack  of 
commitment  by  the  Artm  In  Iwtratloa  for 
funding  mass  transportation  programa.  We 
were  awaiting  coixgraaalonai  action  on  our 
Single  Urbaa  PuiMl  propoaai.  Now  that  we 
have  an  indication  of  the  apparent  unwil- 
lingness of  the  Congress  to  adopt  oux  Single 
Urban  Fund  In  total,  we  arc  recommending 
that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  be 
amandad  to  provide  an  additional  »8  bUllon 
In  contract  authority  to  sustam  the  program 
through  fiscal  yaair  1977.  We  feel  that  this 
funding  win  satisfy  our  objective  of  aaaur- 
Ing  the  continued  progreas  and  the  guaranty 
of  financing  for  Xiit  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  other  major  ob- 
jective of  our  original  propoeal  was  to  pro- 
vide for  flexlbUlty  which  would  enable  local 
ofllclals  to  best  satlBfy  their  transportation 
needs.    The    Public    Works    Committee    has 
taken  a  positive  step  in  this  direction  by  Its 
proposed  amendments  to  section  143  of  title 
28.  which  are  presently  contained  In  section 
128  of  S.  3939.  These  proposed  amendments 
would  authorize   the  use  of  all  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  apportioned  to  a  State  for  use 
within  urban  areas  and  in  certain  rural  areas 
for  the  financing  of  highway  public  trans- 
portation projects,  which  inohide  exclusive 
bus  lastce.  traffic  control  devices,  passenger 
loading  areas  and  f actlltlae  and  the  purchase 
of  buses.  By  theee  amendments  to  section  142 
the  Public  Works  Oommlttee  has  propoaed. 
for  the  first  time,  that  Highway  Tnist  Fund 
monies  be  naade  available  for  tha  purchase  ot 
buses  both  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  How- 
ever, It  Is  important  that  this  propoeal  be 
broadened    further    If    we    are    to    provide 
meaningful  alternatives  to  our  loccd  offlolals. 
Amendments  to  section   143  should  provide 
that   funds   authorized   for  tha   VMeral-ald 
urban  system  be  avaUable  for  tha  acquisition 
and  construction  of  rail  tnaalt  faculties  and 
equipment,  aa  weU  as  tha  hl^way  public 
transportation  projects  currently  contained 
in  8.  3989. 

This  approcush  was  suggested  In  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  by  Senator  Cooper,  and 
with  the  support  of  Senator  Uuskle  It  gained 
the  vote  of  seven  of  the  fifteen  members  of 
that  Committee.  The  so-eallad  Oooper- 
Muskle  amendment  would  allow  urbanlaed 
areas  to  use  their  share  of  the  $800  million 
authorization  for  tba-  Federal-aid  urban 
highway  system  for  whatever  urban  transpor- 
tation capital  projecta  they  deem  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  oonomunlties. 
Some  communities  might  choose  to  use  their 
entire  allotment  for  mass  transportation: 
others  all  for  highway  construction:  and 
some  would  obviously  provide  for  both  mass 
transit  and  highway  projects.  In  any  case, 
the  Important  point  Is  that  each  community 
would  have  the  flexibility  to  program  funds 
to  meet  its  Identified  transportation  priori- 
ties. The  option  will  be  tbelis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  fully 
supports  the  Cooper-Muskle  amendment  and 
recommends  that  this  Committee  Join  In 
support  of  such  a  proposal  when  It  Is  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor. 
At  this  time,  let  me  assure  this  Committee 
that  utilizing  Hlghviray  Trust  funds  for  urban 
mass  transp>ortatlon  projects  will  In  ix>  way 
dimlnl.'ih  the  ciurent  reaponslbUltles  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration. 
If  the  propoeed  amendments  to  section  142 
are  enacted,  mass  transi>ortatlon  projects 
selected  locally  for  funding  under  that  sec- 
tion wlB  be  referred  to  UMTA  for  sMlnUn- 
latratlve  and  program  review  and  sup^- 
vlslon.  In  a  real  sense,  their  current  reqx>n- 
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albUltles  vidll  be  incraaaad.  Wta  tbaae  reasona. 
I  Btroitgly  \irge  this  Committee  to  endorse 
this  amendment  In  Its  report  on  B.  SOaS. 

In  addition,  we  feel  that  section  143  should 
be  modified  In  another  important  reap  act. 
8.  3989  presently  provides  for  100  percent 
Federal  financing  of  bus  purchases  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  Our  eq>erienoe  gained 
from  Federal  grant  programs  shows  that  pro- 
vlalon  for  100  percent  Federal  ftw^n^iTig  u 
moat  undesirable.  The  lack  of  aome  degree 
of  looal  contribution  detracts  from  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  and  acoountablUty  which  ordi- 
narily Is  applied  to  Investntanta  of  looal 
revenues.  In  addition,  our  objective  In  sup- 
porting a  broadened  urban  transportation 
program  is  to  provide  for  complete  flexlbU- 
lty of  transportation  choloee  by  looal  officials 
and  not  to  create  a  bias  of  one  mode  over 
another.  A  provision  of  100  percent  Federal 
financing  for  buaes  would  create  such  a  bias 
and  should  be  avoided.  We  beUeve  there 
should  be  a  parity  between  transportation 
projecU  eligible  for  financing  under  this 
section,  and  we  believe  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  projects 
shouUl  be  the  same  whether  It  be  a  highway 
project  or  a  transit  project.  We  understand 
that  Senator  Cooper  will  include  such  a  pro- 
vision In  his  amendment  to  section  143,  and 
we  strongly  urge  that  this  (Committee  also 
support  this  position  in  its  report. 

Further,  to  provide  the  parity  between 
transportation  projects  we  recommend  that 
the  maximum  allowable  Federal  share  of 
transit  projects  funded  under  the  UMTA 
program  be  raised  to  70  percent,  which  is  the 
Federal  share  for  non- Interstate  highway 
projects.  The  additional  funding  for  the 
UMTA  program,  together  with  the  amend- 
ments to  section  142  propoeed  by  Senators 
Cooper  and  Muskle.  would  provide  a  total 
transportation  package  weU  designed  and 
adequately  funded  to  meet  our  urban  trans- 
portation needs  while  at  the  same  time  being 
fully  cognizant  and  supportive  of  our  rural 
road  programs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  total  tran^tortatloo 
package  virlll  have  the  full  support  and  back- 
ing of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
Oommlttee  will  take  the  actions  we  have  re- 
quested to  advance  the  Administration's  re- 
vised urban  transportation  program. 

In  summary,  vre  seek  your  support  oo  two 
counts.  First,  we  wish  you  to  support  amend- 
ments to  section  142  which  wlU  be  offered  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  provide  meaningful  flexl- 
bUlty of  model  choices  for  our  metropolitan 
centers  by  allowing  local  ofllclals  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  balance  of  highway,  raU.  and 
bus  transit  best  suited  for  their  needs.  In 
developing  this  balance.  It  wlU  not  create  a 
new  bias  by  favormg  the  selection  of  the  bus 
mode  through  the  imbalance  of  100  percent 
Federal  funding. 

Second,  we  wish  you  to  act  favorably  upon 
our  recommendations  for  a  $3  bUllon  authori- 
satlon  for  additional  contract  authority  for 
UMTA  with  the  celling  on  the  I^ederal  share 
for  such  projects  lielng  raised  to  70  percent 
from  the  present  66-2/3  percent. 

Enactment  of  a  propoeal  along  these  lines 
WlU  be  the  culmination  of  our  mutual  efforts 
to  meet  our  urban  transportation  needs.  The 
new  reeources  coming  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  together  with  true  flexlbUlty  for 
local  officials  to  design  their  own  programs,  as 
well  aa  the  assurances  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  transit  Industry  that  we 
are  committed  to  the  continuation  of  a  vital 
UMTA  program,  wm  be  the  most  purposeful 
steps  we  can  take.  By  this  action  we  wlU  do 
much  to  relieve  the  traffic  coogeatlMt  of  our 
dtlea,  to  preeerve  our  environment  and 
energy  sources,  and  to  provide  a  balanced 
transportattoQ  systam  for  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods  which  is  so  essential  for 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  cttlsa. 

In  ooneluslon.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ex- 
press my  hope  that  the  poa^tlons  I  put  before 
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you  totUy  can  gain  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  this  entire  Commltt^.  Ne«l  for  improTea 
and   effldent  public   transportation  for  oiir 
urban  areas  is  reoognlaed  as  a  must  by  aU 
concerned  cltlaens.  I  know  that  this  Com- 
mittee rtwognlaea  thU  need,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  wUl  be  working  together  to  meet 
It  It  18  my  hope  that  we  can  go  forward  to- 
aether  m   1973  In  the  same  spirit  that  we 
bharwl  to  1970  to  enacting  that  year's  land- 
mark urban  mass  transportation  legislation. 
That  ooncludea  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. At  this  lime  I  wUl  be  happy  to  ansrwer 
any  quertlons  you  or  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  have. 


R£l 


THE   SEA  IS  OUR  PLANET'S  BLOOD 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  icAsaACRuarris 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12.  1972 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Spealcer.  probably  the 
most  famous  name  in  oceanography  to- 
day Is  that  of  the  Cousteau  family  Cer- 
tainly no  other  family  has  done  more  to 
popularize  the  potential  and  problems 

of  the  sea.  .  „    ,  ^       « 

The  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  ol 
New  Bedford.  Mass..  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  one  of  the  Cousteaus  to 
speaJt  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  wing  at 
the  Whaling  Museum  there.  Jean  Michel 
Cousteau  not  only  carried  his  father's 
name,  but  his  father's  work,  as  presi- 
dent of  California's  Living  Sea  Corp. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies,  and  to  hear 
this  thoughtful  and  provocative  man 
speak  His  words  were  both  stirring  and 
disturbing,  and  I  beUeve  they  are  worth 
sharing  with  the  readers  of  the  Rbcord. 
His  remarks  follow: 

As  recently  as  Ave  years  ago  the  mass  me- 
dia was  stUl  spreadtog  to  the  public  the  be- 
lief that  the  resources  of  the  ocean  were  aoon 
gotog  to  be  tapped,  that  these  resources  were 
vlrtuaUy  without  limit,  that  they  would  de- 
liver as  much  food  as  a  hungry  expanding 
population  would  need,  would  ever  need.  In 
brief  oceanography  would  be  the  answer  to 
aU  our  problems:  we  had  nothtog  to  fear. 
And  eventuaUy.  If  the  world  wwe  destroyed 
by  a  nuclear  holocaust  we  woiUd  Just  have 
to  9t«p  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
live  there  forever  to  underwater  cities. 

Today,  fortiuxately.  all  that  nonsense  is  re- 
luctantly withdrawn  from  television  and 
from  newspapers  because  Increased  imowl- 
odge  of  the  sea  as  well  as  space  exploration 
and  the  Apollo  program  has  helped  tremen- 
dously to  r«veal  the  truth  about  the  oceans, 
the  Earth  and  the  truth  of  ourselves.  The 
truth  which  is  frightening  and  comforttog 
at  the  same  time,  dlacouragtog  and  stlmu- 

There  ta  a  vast  series  of  concepts  which 
we  ar«  betog  aware  of  today.  In  the  Universe 
the  liquid  state  la  scarce.  Of  all  scarce  liquids, 
water  Is  extremely  rare  and  the  Earth  la  the 
only  planet  of  our  solar  system  to  be  gifted 
with  an  appreciable  quantity  of  water.  There 
is  not  much  water  on  board  our  space  ship 
Earth.  A  very  smaU  qtianUty  Indsad  when 
you  compare  the  volume  of  the  oceans  with 
the  volume  of  the  Earth  Itself,  but  water  U 
essential  to  life  as  we  know  It. 

Alone.  We  are  alone  on  this  earth.  Our 
water,  our  fnigUe  blood,  is  contaminated.  No 
help  will  oome  ftom  otbar  i^aiMta.  Thace 
ts  no  other  planst  to  leteeat  to  In  em«r- 
genoy.  We  have  no  ohotoe  but  to  engineer 
ouraelvw  to  surrlTaX  at  our  ohlldrwa.  how- 
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ever  difficult  or  painful  the  Job  may  be.  And 
we  have  but  a  very  few  yeara  to  perform 
such  a  herculean  task.  Bad  ns-ws  from  ttie 
environmental  battlefront  All  the  dally  news- 
papers. In  September  only,  laat  September, 
we  clipped  266  such  bad  news  from  the  Ix» 
Angeles  Times  alone. 

The  sea  has  become  the  uiUversal  sewer 
where  all  pollutions  end  up  and  hide  out 
as  rainfalls  wash  the  air  and  the  continents. 
TankMV,  oU  tankers,  collide.  Wow  up.  sink. 
OU  drtUlng  platforms  capslae.  Lakes  and  riv- 
ers are  poisoned.  Whalers,  hunters,  extermi- 
nate many  species,  wiping  out  entire  sec- 
tions of  the  biosphere. 

Stoce  1900  more  than  1.000  species  have 
bMn  eliminated.  Birds,  mammals,  plants. 
It  is  estimated  that  today  280  mammals.  380 
birds,  and  over  30.000  plant  species  are  seri- 
ously endangered.  Coral  reefs  and  thebr  fab- 
ulous beauty  are  dlsappeariag  rapidly  all 
around  the  world. 

Pesttddee  toterfere  wtth  reproduction  of 
various  birds  including  the  Antarctic  pen- 
guin. Tons  of  canned  seafood  are  destroyed 
because  they  are  alrear'y  found  to  be  too 
radioactive  for  human  consumption.  Swim- 
mers get  skin  infections  or  even  hepatitis 
from  a  single  swim  to  the  North  Sea  or  even 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

And  there  Is  not  one  stogie  white  sand 
beach  left  In  the  entire  world  that  Is  not 
more  or  leas  statoed  by  crude  oil  or  by 
tar. 

This  U  today's  situation  only  to  become 
worse  tomorrow. 

It  is  evident  to  a  space-age  man,  when 
he  has  time  to  think,  that  such  a  sittia- 
tlon  la  an  urgent  global  affair.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  are  tempted  to  deal  with  Inconven- 
ient things  one  case  at  a  time,  day  by  day, 
with  Uttle  concern  about  long-range  conse- 
quences, eapeclally  when  they  a»  not  ob- 
vious. We  shoxad  realize  there  U  only  one 
problem — ^that  of  survival. 

We  forget  that  aU  life  cycles  are  one.  En- 
vironment is  one  too.  Thare  Is  no  such 
thing  as  the  environment,  of  a  single  species, 
of  "t^"  for  example.  Or  of  a  town,  a  locality. 
The  only  environment  is  the  environment  of 
life.  Pollution  must  not  b«  over -analysed. 
They  aU  end  up  in  the  ooeans,  and  thus 
pollution  problems  also  are  one. 

The  survived  man  mxist  steadily  forget  he 
was  the  traditional  enemy  of  nature  to  be- 
come, at  once,  nature's  protector.  This  radi- 
cal change  of  aUlanc©  Is  so  rapid,  so  abrupt, 
that  we  have  not  yet  fxilly  realized  It.  To 
succeed,  a  strategy  of  survival  calls  for  all 
the  courage  mankind  can  mobUlze.  This  race 
against  time  for  the  very  life  of  our  grand- 
chUdren — we   can   and   we   must  win   It. 
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PRICE'S  WASHINGTON  REPORT 
AND  NEWS  REPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12.  1972 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  continuing  effort  to  keep  the 
residents  of  Northwest  Texas  informed 
about  my  activities  in  the  Congress.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  time,  the 
text  of  the  Washington  report  for  August 
7  and  September  7  and  the  text  of  my 
latest  news  report : 
News  Ripoet  moM  CoNcaissMAN  Bos  Price 

ASSISTANT  SlXaSTAaT  OF  TH«  Aia  rOKCE  SPkNClB 
J.    SCHEDIXa    ATTkNBS    SHaaPPASD    DISCTTSalONS 

The  aaslstetot  secretary  met  with  Wlrtilta 
Palls  bustoessmen  and  outlined  Sheppard 
Air   Force    Base's    futiire.    Schedler   arrived 


from  AmarlUo  Air  Force  Base  where  a  new 
Strategic  Air  Coimnand  Satellite  Base  Is  be- 
ing established. 

Price  stated  the  proposal  to  close  500  mili- 
tary bases  would  be  economically  disastrous. 
AmarlUo  Air  Force  Base  was  closed  prior  to 
Price's  election  to  Congress.  Congressman 
Price  stated  to  the  assistant  secretary  that 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  Amartllo 
was  suffering  the  economic  burden  of  the 
base  clostog.  but  that  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  other  fed- 
eral agencies  the  base  now  contains  an  In- 
dustrial area  with  such  high  employment 
tenants  as  Levi  Strauss  and  Bell  Helicopter 
in  addition  to  Texas  State  Technical  Insti- 
tute, a  vocational  training  school  designed  to 
create  new  Jobs.  Job  opportunities  and  bet- 
ter wages. 

lAntAM    VXHICI*     IKaF«CT«D    BT     SPACI 
COMKTrTKX 

Borer,  the  lunar  veblel*  tb*t  carriea  astro- 
nauts on  their  tours  of  the  mooc.  was  shown 
to  members  of  the  House  Space  Ooaomlttee. 
Price,  ranking  mtoority  chairman  of  the 
Space'  Science  and  AppUcatloa  Subcommit- 
tee, is  one  of  Congreas"  moat  staunch  and 
determined  supporters  of  this  country's 
technical  superiority  and  the  utUlaatlon  of 
this  technical  knowledge  for  day-to-day  liv- 
ing. Price's  theory,  like  that  of  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, Is  to  "speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick." 

StTPPOST  POR  POW  AND  MIA  BRACTELKT  SAIXS 

Congressman  Bob  Price  waa  on  hand  at 
Midwestern  University  to  Wichita  Falls  to 
Joto  Vets  and  Campus  leaders  In  urging  con- 
ttoued  public  toterest  to  the  purchase  of 
metal  bracelets  honoring  Amsrlcan  prlKm- 
ers  of  war  and  missing  to  action.  Congress- 
man Price,  a  Korean  Jet  pUot,  has  long  been 
a  wearer  of  the  POW  bracelets  as  a  constant 
remtoder  that  five  of  his  doae  friends  who 
flew  combat  with  the  congrewman  In  Ko- 
rea continue  to  be  prisoners  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

CATTIX   CAIXINC    CONGRXaSMAl?    COHOKKUL 
OONTKBTAIfT 

The  34th  annual  NatKHoal  Cow  Calling 
Contest  held  in  Miami,  TB«a«  drew  con- 
testants and  q>ectator8  from  various  parts 
of  the  southwest,  tocludlng  Congreesman 
Bob  Price.  A  rancher-farm«r.  Price  con- 
gratulated the  winners  to  both  the  men's 
and  women's  divisions.  The  oootest  Is  a  part 
of  the  Plonew  Roundup  weekend  held  an- 
nually to  Miami.  The  weekend  closed  with 
the  Judging  of  the  "Miss  Miami"  contest. 

A    TTMK    TO   LISTEN A   TtMI   TO   LKARN 

When  two  cowboys  get  together  you  can 
count  on  a  lot  of  swapptog  of  tales;  however, 
the  one  with  the  greatest  years  of  experience 
generally  has  the  last  word  ...  the  younger 
listens  and  learns.  Congressman  Price  prac- 
ticed this  "cowboy  phUosophy"  when  he  first 
went  to  Washtogton;  he  listened  and  learned. 
Now.  as  a  Congressman  with  experience,  he 
has  become  a  congressional  leader  on  agri- 
culture and  defense  matters.  Bob  Price  Is  one 
of  the  very  few  congressmen  with  an  actual 
working  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  Is  one 
of  only  three  congressmen  qualified  to  fly  and 
evaluate  today's  sophisticated  aircraft.  As  a 
result  of  his  years  of  experience  congressman 
Price  has  become  an  unofficial  advisor  to  a 
number  of  federal  agencies  and  administra- 
tion officials. 

PRICK  KNOWS  ABOUT  WAR HK  HAS  BKEN  THXRB 

There's  no  substitute  for  experience.  Price's 
determtoed  position  to  matotato  a  steong 
mUltary  posture  for  this  nation  comes  from 
his  personal  experience.  As  an  P-M  Sabre 
let  pUot.  he  flew  combat  missions  in  Kor«^ 
and  daUy  ran  the  risk  of  betog  shot  down 
over  enemy  terriUMT.  Surrendering  to  Hanoi 
18  toconcelvable  to  those  who  have  family 
members  as  well  as  clooe  friends  behtoo 
North  Vietnamese  barbed  wire. 
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.iP«nn.TURR  sKmrrsRT  rari-  butz  and  con- 

^aSSMAN  -BOB  PRICE  CHRCK  WHRAT  GRAIN 

Secretary  But*  and  Congressman  Prloe 
met  in  Oalveeton.  Texas  to  examtoe  the 
-hsftt  betog  sent  to  the  starving  refugees  to 
Btngladesh.  Price,  a  practlctog  rancher,  lends 
nnlSlcal  experience  to  the  House  Agriculture 
committee  and  Is  one  of  only  a  few  members 
o(  the  Committee  with  any  actual  first-hand 
experiance  to  agriculture. 
HBH  attrndanor   rrcord   trar   after   trar 

RARMS     FKAJSB 

Congressman  Price  during  his  entire  career 
in  Congress  has  earned  one  of  the  highest 
attendance  records  to  Congress.  In  spite  of 
loeing  several  days  while  hospitalized  with 
two  majcw  operations.  Price  has  chalked  up  a 
904%  attendance  record.  Price  also  has  been 
cttsd  foe  his  outstanding  voting  record  by 
tbs  National  Associated  Bustoessmen  and  the 
tjtltsd  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Attendance  record 

Percent 

Price 80* 

Source:  Congressional  Quarterly  1967-71. 

Washington  Rrport  From  Your  Congress- 
man Bob  Prick.  Auoubt  7. 1972 
bt7bin0  votr 


The  House  RtUes  Committee  has  voted  to 
bring  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, which  prohibits  forced  busing,  to  the 
House  floor  for  a  vote. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment  which 
Is  similar  to  one  I  have  sponsored.  I  am  op- 
posed to  busing  of  school  chUdren  Just  for 
the  sake  of  a  niimerlcal  balance  dreamed  up 
by  gome  statistician. 

Quality  education  took  a  back  seat  on  the 
bus  under  this  program  and  It  is  now  evident 
that  such  a  program  destroys  the  concept  of 
the  neighborhood  school  and  parental  sup- 
port for  that  school. 

It  has  also  become  evident  that  using  the 
color  of  a  person's  skto  to  determine  assign- 
ment to  a  particular  school  is  in  itself  dis- 
crimination. 

There  are  thoee  who  argue  that  it  takes  too 
long  to  get  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove such  a  measure  .  .  .  too  long  to  get 
three-fourths  of  the  States  to  ratify.  How- 
ever, I  feel  as  other  parents  do,  that  an 
amendment  Is  the  only  giiarantee  we  have 
that  the  courts  will  not  be  running  our 
schools. 

This  Issue  will  come  up  for  a  vote  wlthto 
the  next  week  ...  It  Is  imperative  that  It 
pass. 

FEDERAL    BXJRXAUCRACT    DECBXASE6 

The  number  of  persons  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll Is  gradually  decreasing  under  the  Nixon 
administration.  At  a  high  of  2.6  mUUon  to 
1969,  the  number  of  government  employees 
aow  stands  at  2.6  million. 

This  figure  would  decrease  even  more  when 
the  Nixon  plan  for  reorganization  to  cut  out 
duplication  and  overli^>ping  Is  put  into 
effect. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  President  has  been 
rtymled  in  this  effort  by  an  opposition-con- 
trolled Congress  which  conttoues  to  imple- 
ment more  federal  agencies. 

Washington  Report  Prom  Congressman 
Bob  Price 
toxophenx 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is 
currently  tovestlgatlng  the  chemical,  toxo- 
phene,  for  possible  elimination  as  a  pesticide 
for  spraying  cotton  and  for  use  as  a  dip 
tar  cattle  with  scabies. 

FDA  Is  consulting  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  information  has  been  sent 
to  all  state  Vetertoarlana  In  the  Southwest 
along  with  a  request  for  an  opinion. 

This  chemical  Is  permeating  the  soil  ac- 
cording to  PDA  r^Kirts  and  has  residual  qual- 
ities  similar   to   thoee   of   DDT.   Because   oX 
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this  quality,  the  ban  wo\Ud  be  eq>eoiaU] 
Important  to  the  cotton  todustry.  And  for 
the  dipping  of  cattle,  only  lima  and  sulphur 
would  remain  as  an  acceptable  substitute. 

RED  RXTRR  BASIN 

On  September  28  I  will  be  meeting  in 
Wichita  Palls  with  the  Dtatriot  Engtoeer  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineer*  frocn  Tulsa,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  priorities  to  relation 
to  the  oontlnul&g  efforts  to  Improve  our 
water  supply. 

We  have  been  working  with  the  Red  River 
Authority  to  hasten  this  project  and  this 
past  week  Senator  Tower  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  make  an  official  request  for  getting 
necessary  funds  released  by  the  OSloe  of 
Management  and  Budget  so  construction  of 
Phase  I  can  get  underway. 

Twenty  one  Northwest  Texas  counties  are 
directly  affected  by  this  project. 

PANRANBLX  BZCRRATION  AREA 

I  am  working  with  the  UB.  Forest  Service 
to  search  for  a  way  to  return  control  of  Lake 
Marvin  In  Hemphill  Covmty  back  Into  the 
hands  of  the  local  residents. 

This  recreation  area  has  been  neglected 
in  recent  years  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Hemphill  county  had  attempted  to  buy  It 
back  from  the  government  and  restore  It 
to  a  useful  facility. 

Because  Lake  Marvin  Is  part  of  the  Black 
Cattle  National  Qrasslands.  It  cannot  be  pur- 
chased outright,  but  the  Forest  Service  to- 
forms  us  that  It  feels  a  deal  can  be  ar- 
ranged to  swap  land  with  the  County  so  that 
the  Lake  woiild  be  back  under  local  control. 
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IF    BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN    HAD 

INVENTED  TELEVISION 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  RscoRD  an  address  by  Mr.  Reuren 
Prank,  president.  NBC  News.  The  address 
was  drtlvered  at  the  ConferMice  on  EHec- 
tronic  Journalism,  Herbert  Hoover  Presi- 
dential Library  Association  In  Warren- 
ton,  Va.,  on  June  22  of  this  year. 

As  can  easily  be  told  by  reading,  it  is 
excellent. 

The  address  follows: 
Ip  Benjamin  Franklin  Had  Invented 
Television 

(By  Reuven  Prank) 

There  Is  too  much  detailed  dlscxiasion  these 
days  about  the  regulations  which  govern 
television  reporting,  and  not  enough  general 
discussion  about  the  principles  which  under- 
lie them. 

Thus  we  wonder  how  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
applies  to  letting  this  candidate  speak  so 
many  times,  and  that  one  not  so  many.  To 
which  news  programs  does  the  legislated  re- 
quirement of  equal  time  apply,  and  how  does 
a  JotuTiallst  on  deadltoe  pick  his  way  among 
the  distinctions?  What  Is  the  proper  role  of 
the  legislature  in  protecting  the  audience 
from  news  presentaUon  which  Is  not  totally 
tactual?  How  much  must  an  audience  be 
told  about  whikt  went  into  a  piece  of  news 
before  It  was  put  together,  and  about  how 
It  was  put  together? 

There  are  all  specific,  recent  considerations, 
governing  the  d»tail8  of  laws  affecting  how 
news  is  presented  on  television  bluO.  how  thoee 
laws  are  administered,  and  whether  there  are 
too  many  such  laws  or  too  few.  The  number 
of  such  areas  of  Involvement  in  television 
reporting  is  approaching  the  dozens,  and  the 


individual  instances  ot  suggesttoDs  for  ii*w 
regulations  Is  toto  the  hundreda.  And  rising. 
The  least  of  these.  wer«  U  applied  to  a 
new^)aper,    would    be    thrown    out    of    any 
AmerUjan  court  as  a  vioiaUoo  of  the  Ooo- 
sUtutlon,  as  a  direct  oontraventloo.  of  tb« 
Bill  ot  EUghts. 
I  submit  that  as  a  simple  fact. 
Whstbar  Section  316  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act — equal  time — is  being  ap- 
plied the  way  those  who  wrote  it  totenrted, 
whether  the  doctrine  called  Fairness  requUM 
presenting   views  no  one  seems  to  want  to 
li«Rr — no  one  even  diacuaaes  such   mattess 
with  respect  to  a  newspaper.  It   Is  wld^ 
understood  that  tx»e  First  Amendment  f  orbkU 
legislating  changes,  even  imptwveBaents,  ia 
newspapers  and  how  they  do  what  they  do. 

The  two  media  ars  governed  differently  be- 
cause of  the  pliysical  differences  between 
them.  That  is  the  accepted  wisdom.  It  is  hoa- 
estly  believed  by  most  people  who  oonoem 
themselves  with  such  matters  that  the  physi- 
cal properties  and  conjditions  of  broadcasting 
mo^ir*  regulatioa  of  them  ineecapable.  The 
need  for  the  orderly  allocation  of  broadcast- 
tog  frequenclee  Is  said  to  make  regulation 
of  their  news  presentation  permiaslble,  and 
even  desirable. 

First  of  aU,  there  Is  a  logical  hole  to  that 
last  sentence  which  you  could  drive  a  news- 
paper delivery  truck  through- 
Second.  '^"<'  much  more  important,  there 
is  no  reference  to  such  discussion  to  what 
the  Pirei  Amendment  was  totended  to 
achieve.  It  is  my  understanding  th»t  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  First  Amendment  was  not  to 
achieve  freedom  to  prtot;  that  waa  Its  meth- 
od. lU  purpose  was  to  keep  aU  government 
out  of  aU  news. 

If  I  am  right,  then  the  purpose  of  the  nrst 
Amendment,  the  first  clause  of  the  American 
Bm  of  Rights.  Is  betog  violated  thousands  of 
times  a  day,  tocludlng  today.  We  who  are 
employed  to  television  Justify  and  defend  and 
explato  what  we  do  to  people  who  either 
have  no  right  to  ask  or  ought  to  have  no 
right  to  ask. 

Matters  have  come  so  far  that  this  simple 
position  sounds  like  an  extreme  position. 
But  U  it? 

Not  very  often,  but  sometimea.  newspaper 
people  are  asked  the  sort  of  quesUon  we 
are  asked.  The  essence  of  their  answer  tends 
to  be  None  of  your  business.  Their  language 
may  be  poUter  than  that,  but  that  Is  what 
they  mean.  And  It  is  todeed  none  of  your 
business,  if  you  are  a  Judge,  or  an  elected 
legislator,  or  an  appototed  official.  The  First 
Amendment  says  It  Is  none  of  your  bustoeee 
whether  a  newspaper  Is  fair,  or  jK^sonts  can- 
didates equally,  or  displays  bias.  Nor  does 
anyone  assume  that  when  a  newspaperman 
tells  a  legislator  or  a  Judge  these  acUons  of 
his  are  none  of  their  bustoess  that  he  Is 
tacitly  admitting  unfaimees  or  bias  or  to- 
equality.  On  the  contrary,  he  Is  seen  as  exer- 
cising his  right,  todeed  his  duty,  under  the 
First  Amendment.  As  I  put  the  proposition 
it  sounds  harsh  because  the  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  of  newspapers  are  so  widely 
taken  for  granted  that  I  venture  no  one  In 
this  room  has  thought  about  them  in  this 
sense  for  years. 

Ask  yourself:  When  is  the  last  time  you 
read  a  newsp^ier  repcart  you  thought  unfair? 
Or  an  tocident  of  which  you  had  personal 
knowledge  was  described  in  a  way  you  con- 
sidered incomplete?  Or  biased?  There  must 
have  been  some  such  recent  occasion.  You 
may  have  written  sharply  to  the  editor,  or 
thought  about  It  for  a  moment  or  two.  And 
given  up  the  thought,  because  what's  the 
use? 

But,  even  for  an  instant,  did  it  occur  to 
you  there  ought  to  be  a  law?  Or  a  hearing 
by  a  committee  oi  Congress?  Alter  eighteen 
decades  of  life  under  the  Constitution,  the 
impulses  and  brato  paths  for  such  tbougbts 
do  not  exist  to  the  American  mind.  We  do 
not  challenge  the  rights  of  newspapers  to  be 
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QewBDApera,  even  those  newspapers  we  dis- 
like or  hold  in  contempt.  Any  such  thoughts 
are  unthinkable  thoughts. 

Think  them.  The  Constitution  is.  after  all, 
not  an  immutable  document.  It  changes 
slowly  but  It  changes.  It  has  changed.  It  win 
change  You  can  change  It.  Wouldn't  you 
Uke^to  change  the  Ptrst  Amendment? 
Shouldn't  newspapers  be  obliged  to  be  fair? 
Shouldn't  wise  and  impartial  men.  the  pub- 
lic weal  uppermost  in  their  minds,  set  stand- 
ards  for  such  fairness?  Standards  we  may 
all  refer  to,  publishers  and  readers  alike? 
Doesn't  the  American  public  deserve  the 
fairest  and  best?  Is  there  a  lawyer  In  the 
house'  Is  there  a  Constitutional  lawyer  In 
the  house*  Is  Oeor^e  lU  In  the  house? 

I  put  It  to  you  that  you  think  I  am  making 
my  point  by  reducing  It  to  an  absurdity,  that 
your  thought  processes  are  so  conditioned 
that  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
regulating    newspapers    strikes    you    as    ab- 

surd. 

What  makes  It  absurd? 

It  is  not  considered  absurd  In  moet  of  the 
countrtee  of  the  world.  It  has  not  been 
thought  absurd  through  most  of  history.  It  is 
not  absurd  In  the  United  Ptates,  If  It  Is  news 
we  are  talking  about  rather  than  news- 
papers. At  that  time  of  our  history  when  all 
news  was  printed  news,  all  news  was  free  of 
Oovernment  control,  regulation  and  Intru- 
sion. Now  that  only  a  part  of  news  Is  printed 
news,  most  nrws  Is  subject  to  Oovemment 
control,  regulation  and  Intrusion. 

We  dlKruss  the  doctrine  of  legislated  falr- 
neaa  which  is  applied  to  television  and 
whether  It  goes  too  far  or  not  far  enough. 
We  do  not  discuss  whether  It  Is  a  violation 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
ftlmort  religious  belief  of  most  Americans  in 
thoee  purposes  that  such  a  doctrine  should 

exist  at  all. 

There  are.  it  is  true,  current  discussions  of 
the  rust  Amendment  as  It  applies  to  news- 
papers It  has  over  the  years  been  extended 
far  beyond  keeping  the  Oovemment  out  of 
publishing  the  news  to  keeping  it  out  of 
the  procees  of  gathering  the  news.  Now  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  Is  considering  whether  mak- 
ing a  reporter  enter  a  grand  Jury  room  vio- 
lates the  First  Amendment.  But  I  am  not 
talking  about  these  expansions  of  First 
Amendment  rights.  I  am  talking  about  Its 
slmpleet.  smallest  original  frame 

If  the  First  Amendment  does  not  apply  to 
news  on  television  In  the  same  way  that  It 
appllea  to  news  in  print  this  year  In  this 
country  It  does  not  apply  to  most  news.  That 
U  a  fact.  It  can  be  expressed  In  statistics.  If 
you  do  not  believe  It  ought  to  apply  to  news 
on  television,  you  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  an 
absolute  need  that  news  be  free  of  Oovern- 
ment  regulation  and  Intrusion.  You  merely 
think  you  do.  You  believe  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  Oovemment  intrusion  in  news 
If  the  news  is  not  printed.  That  Is  not  the 
way  you  express  your  belief,  but  that  Is  what 
you  believe. 

This  belief,  to  go  back.  Is  said  to  be  based 
on  the  physical  difference  between  print  and 
broadcasting,  between  wood  pulp  and  radio 
waves,  not  between  what  they  carry.  The  ra- 
tionalizations supporting  this  are  a  To\ver  of 
Babel  asoendlng  to  the  sky.  But  the  First 
Amendment  applies  only  to  the  products  of 
pine  trees.  It  Is  not  a  belief  about  free  human 
beings  at  all.  The  airwaves  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple; the  pine  trees  belong  to  somebody  up 
In  CaD»<la. 

The  physical  difference  between  two  media 
Ifl  the  only  reason  formally  cited.  In  places 
like  legislatures  and  courts  of  law.  for  with- 
holding from  television  the  full  application 
of  the  First  Amendment  as  It  applies  to 
newspapers.  I  find  the  reason  unconvincing 
and  I  consider  It  uiueallstJc.  People  In 
broadcasting  often  counter  In  some  manner 
like  this:   It  Is  true  broadcasting  channels 


are  a  finite  number,  but  It  Is  a  very  large 
number.  whUe  print  whose  outleU  are  theo- 
retically unlimited  does  not  in  present  fact 
boast  that  many  outlets.  To  me  a  fact  rarely 
If  ever  brought  up  seems  much  more  to  the 
point:  Print  stUl  exists.  However  finite  is 
the  number  of  broadcasting  channels,  they 
are  additional  to  the  theoretically  infinite 
number  of  vehlclee  of  access  thro\igh  print. 
Infinity  plus  seven  thousand  shoiUd  be  suffi- 
cient for  anyone  u>  apeak  out  and  try  to 
make  himself  heard.  It  is  not  a  condition  of 
access  that  all  acoeas  be  identical,  only  that 
he  seeking  access  be  not  stifled. 

There  are  leas  formal  arguments  not  only 
about  the  number  of  broadcasting  charmels, 
oepeclally  television  channels,  but  about 
their  impact.  Being  on  television  U  so  Im- 
portant, to  a  political  candidate,  say.  that 
all  other  candidates  must  appear  on  the 
same  television  or  be  badly  done  by.  And  If 
the  First  Amendment  applies  to  television. 
the  branches  of  Oovernment  will  not  be  able 
to  •BBure  this  access.  Or,  you  might  say, 
television  is  too  successful  to  fall  within  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

First  of  all,  the  branches  of  Oovemment 
cannot  make  people  listen  eqtially.  and  eyes 
and  ears  are  as  important  lo  access  and  the 
spread  of  ideas  as  are  the  various  media.  Sec- 
ond, there  was  never  a  time  when  some  media 
did  not  have  more  impact  than  others,  some 
organs    did    not    reach    more    people    than 
others.  The  same  reasoning  which  denies  the 
fxUl    meaning   of    the    First    Amendment   to 
television  could  have  been  used  In  that  re- 
cently   past    time    when    there    were    only 
newspapers  to  deny  it  to  all  newspapers  with 
more   than  50.000   circulation.   By   the   same 
reasoning,  had  I  the  power  to  do  so  In  Chi- 
cago in   1924,  I   should  have  let  the  Dally 
News  print  freely  and  made  the  Tribune  ad- 
here  to  a  Falmees  Etoctrlne.  But  the  First 
Amendment    is    held    to    apply   as   much   to 
newspapers   and   magazines   which   a   great 
many   people   read   as   to   those   which   very 
few  people  read. 

If  it  appUed  only  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines very  few  people  read,  It  would  not  be  a 
right  of  citizens,  but  the  right  of  an  elite.  No 
serious  thought  was  glten  to  denying  the 
First  Amendment  to  what  was  nobly  called 
•the  yellow  press "  even  though  most  people 
read  It.  It  makes  no  senee,  therefore,  to  say 
or  even  secretly  to  think  that  because  a  tele- 
vision staUon  or  network  reaches  a  great 
many  people  Its  news  functions  faU  outside 
the  First  Amendment.  It  makes  no  sense. 
but  It  is  said  or  secretly  thought  all  the 
time,  not  only  by  petitioners  who  want  to 
get  on  television,  but  by  ofQclals  who  see 
to  it  that  they  do  get  on. 

So  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  argument 
about  the  difference  between  media.  I  can- 
not see  how  anyone  can  be  convinced  by  it. 
The  biggest  difference  between  newspapers 
and  television  which  I  can  see  Is  that  news- 
papers exlarted  at  a  time  when  adventurous 
men  with  faith  In  their  fellow-citizens  laid 
down  principles  for  a  new  society  to  live  by. 
Television  exists  in  a  frightened  time  when 
this  faith  is  honored  either  by  lip-service 
or  by  a  frantic  determination  that  freedom 
must  be  enforced.  I  think  if  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin had  Invented  television  Its  informing 
functions  would  have  been  included  in  the 
First  Amendment. 

Too  often  I  am  oppressed  by  the  feeling 
that  there  are  those  among  us  who  regret 
that  there  were  foolish  men  In  the  Eighteenth 
Centurv  who  forbade  well-meaning  officers 
from  imposing  rules  of  constructive  and 
ethical  behavior  on  publishers.  And  they 
dread  lest  the  same  mistake  be  made  about 
television. 

So  far  they  have  succeeded.  Television  news 
has  been  held  not  to  fall  within  all  the  pro- 
tections of  the  First  Amendment.  If  this  were 
not  so,  we  should  not  be  here  today;  there 
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would  be  nothing  for  us  to  talk^bout.  There 
covUd  be  no  Fairness  Doctrine  within  the 
First  Amendment.  As  It  Is.  representatives 
of  all  three  branches  of  Qtovenmient  Intruds 
Into  the  news  most  Amerlcatis  get,  television 
news. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  some  rellgloos;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  some  speech,  or  of  some  of 
the  press;  or  the  right  of  some  of  the  people 
pwaceably  to  sasemble.  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  some  grievances. 
Do  we  dare  admit  that  is  what  we  really 
believe? 

I  consider  It  so  self-evident  that  the  First 
Amendment  deals  with  the  Oovemment  and 
news  and  not  with  the  Oovemment  and  one 
news  medium  that  I  hesitate  to  support  my 
position  with  reciting  specific  events.  A  prin- 
ciple Is  a  principle.  But  one  event  so  recent 
and  so  well -publicized  that  everyone  In  this 
room  has  heard  about  it  can  serve  as  a  strong 
and  useful  Illustration  of  what  happens  be- 
cause television  news  is  not  free  of  Oovern- 
ment intrusion.  You  may  consider  this  in 
the  light  of  simple,  general  principles  of  our 
law  and  what  can  happen  if  one  of  them  la 
abandoned.  Or.  If  you  prefer,  you  might 
think  of  this  Incident  in  terms  of  your  own 
private  views  of  what  the  public  wants  and 
needs,  in  this  case  the  voting  public  of  one 
state  and  of  the  entire  country. 

In  the  middle  of  May.  in  the  presence  of 
television  newsfllm  cameras.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey challenged  Senator  McOovern  to  meet 
him  on  television  to  debate.  At  that  time 
whatever  Information  was  available,  aad 
there  was  a  lot— polls,  the  oheervatlons  of 
reporters,  and  the  ofl-the-record  Judgments 
of  the  staff  members  of  these  and  other 
candidates— Indicated  that  only  these  two 
men  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  winning  the 
Democratic  Party's  presidential  primary  In 
California. 

Now  there  Is  a  lot  of  law  about  candidates 
appearing  on  television.  Moet  of  It  hinges 
on  Section  316  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  which  used  to  mean  that  if  a  sta- 
tion sold  or  g^ve  time  for  a  poUtlcal  message 
to  a  candidate  for  elective  office  it  might  not 
refuse  his  opponent  the  same  opportunity. 
It  has  since  been  Interpreted  and  amended 
and  It  now  means  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  Among  other  thing*  It  means  that  no 
television  station  may  present  a  debate  be- 
tween two  candidates  if  It  does  not  do  about 
as  much  for  other  candidates  running  In  the 
same   election.  In   practical  fact   it  means 
there  can  be  no  television  debates.  As  in  most 
such  nice  legal  situations,  one  could  postu- 
late conditions  where  there  might  be  de- 
bates, but  for  most  of  them  one  could  not 
postiUate  why  anyone  should  listen.  People 
watch    what   they   care   about.   If  we  had 
proved  that  the  voters  of  California  cared 
onlv    about    Humphrey    and    McOovem.  it 
would  have  been  aboolutely  beside  the  point. 
This  would  have  been  what  Is  called  In  my 
business  a  news  judgment  and  there  are  no 
news    Judgments    without    a    First    Amend- 
ment. ,        ._,„ 
But    the    original    Section    315    has   been 
amended,  to  exempt  regular  news  programs 
and  regular  Interview  prrgrams.  Each  major 
network  has  such   a   regular   Interview  pro- 
eram.  So  the  three  major  networks  inviteo 
Humphrey  and  McOovern  to  be  interview^a 
on  these  programs,  CBS  nine  days  Wore  tne 
California  primary  election  day.  NBC  se_.eD 
days  before,  and  ABC  the  precedlna;  Sunda> 
June  4.  two  days  before  election  day.  I  speaii 
now  onlv  for  NBC:    our  arrangements  were 
made  after  the  other  two  were  an"c>unc«w^ 
we  dealt  only  with  the  candidates  and  tneir 
representatives;  we  did  not  deviate  one  lota 
from  the  established  format   of  "Meet   rn* 
Press  "   The   candidates   had   no  say  in  tw 
questions,  the  format,  or  the  participants^ 
It    might    be    argued    that    a    real   debate 
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-ilaht  have  been  of  more  uM  to  the  voters, 
S^  a  real  debate  is  against  the  law  unle«i 
vou  ^tlsfy  the  law  with  extra  candidates  or 
I^a  Diograms-not  foe  the  public,  lor  the 
t»^  U  Sht  be  argued  that  a  tn«  debate 
mubt  be  more  interesting  and  exciting,  so 
^t  more  voters  would  watch  it  than  some 
Xr  things  which  are  on  television.  But  a 
?Se  debatfon  that  date  would  have  made 
v^vulnerable  under  the  law.  This  law  appUed 
^newspapers  would  be  unconstitutional. 
tW  who  hold  the  First  Amendment  does 
not  cover  television  say  among  other  things 
that  they  are  promoting  more  political  dls- 
cu^lon  lor  the  benefit  of  more  cltuens.  On 
aHw^t    that    day.    May    30,    they    did    the 

"^O^the  first  of  these  pseudo-debates,  the 
rBS  one  May  28.  the  two  men  were  aUowed 
w,  contradict  each  other  a  lltUe  bit.  which 
was  a  little  different  from  the  usual  practice 
of  that  program— although  I  don't  know  how 
vou  make  a  United  States  Senator  speak  only 
when  spoken  to  while  on  live  television.  But 
tiiat  may  have  triggered  the  ludicrous 
seouence  which  was  to  foUow. 

Two  other  candidates,  Congresswoman 
Chlsholm  and  Mayor  Yorty,  petitioned  the 
federal  Communications  Commission  for 
eaual  access  to  the  networks  before  the  Cali- 
fornia primary  June  6.  The  poUs  were  show- 
ina  Mrs.  Chlsholm  at  two  per  cent  of  the 
vole  and  at  that  she  was  ahead  of  Mayor 
Yort'y  Both  had  already  been  on  television 
often  and  neither  seriously  claimed  to  be 
able  to  win.  But  that  Is  the  way  a  newspaper 
is  allowed  to  think;  not  a  television  network. 
The  FCC  told  the  two  petitioners  the  net- 
works were  acting  legaUy  under  the  amended 
Section  315.  So  Mrs.  Chlsholm  went  to  Fed- 
eral Court. 

In  an  "Interim"  Judgment  the  UB.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ordered  ABC  to  include  her 
in  its  program  and  CBS  to  give  her  time  to 
make  up  for  her  absence  from  Its  program. 
(She  did  not  move  against  NBC  because  we 
had  already  scheduled  her  for  Monday 
morning.)  The  court's  decision  came  Friday 
evening,  two  days  before  the  ABC  program, 
four  days  before  the  primary  election.  The 
court  ordered  action  by  Monday. 

On  Sunday,  the  ABC  program  was  hastUy 
changed  so  three  reporters  could  Interview 
four  candidates — Humphrey,  McOovem, 
Chlsholm  and  Yorty— and  a  representative  of 
Governor  Wallace,  five  people.  CBS  gave  Mrs. 
Chlsholm  a  half-hour  to  fill  however  she 
pleased,  and  she  recruited  three  reporters  to 
interview  her.  NBC  presented  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
speaking  into  the  camera  for  15  minutes  and 
Mayor  Yorty  speaking  into  the  camera  for  15 
mln'utes.  (We  were  not  under  court  order,  but 
we  thought  we  might  prevent  one.)  Mrs. 
Chlsholm  and  Yorty  also  appeared, 
separately,  on  the  'Today  "  program  Monday 
morning.  Minutes  after  the  "Today"  program 
was  shown  in  California.  Yorty  armounced  he 
was  withdrawing  from  the  race  and  asked 
his  supporters  to  vote  for  Humphrey.  Mrs. 
Chlsholm  got  twice  as  many  votes  as  the 
polls  said  she  would,  four  per  cent. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  or  any- 
one else  In  television  thinks  of  the  ideas  or 
candidacy  of  any  of  the  protagonists.  Nor  do 
I  mean  to  Imply  criticism  of  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
in  going  to  court.  Anyone  who  falls  to  take 
advantage  of  a  foolish  law  is  himself  foolish. 
But,  after  all.  what  was  accomplished?  Was 
the  American  voter,  for  whose  benefit  this 
charade  was  supposed  to  be  taking  place, 
enlightened?  Is  it  hard  to  Imagine  that  there 
were  many  California  voters  who  were  looking 
to  that  last  program  to  help  them  decide 
between  Humphrey  and  McOovem?  Were 
they  not  in  fact  coerced  Into  watching  people 
they  didn't  care  about? 

Whenever  we  leave  the  Bill  of  Rights,  for 
even  the  noblest  motives,  we  embark  upon 
the  lexicography  of  coercion.  On  that  very 
ABC  program  one  of  the  reporters  asked  the 
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two  main  candidates  what  they  thought  of 
the  arrangement  whereby  five  appeared  where 
they  had  expected  two.  And  Senator  Hum- 
phrey spoke  those  words  I  have  learned  to 
dread,  words  I  caution  you  agaliut.  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm. he  said,  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  There 
is  no  right  to  be  heard.  There  Is  only  a  right 
to  speak.  If  there  is  a  right  to  be  heard,  it 
must  by  definition  be  a  right  to  force  some- 
one to  listen.  But  we  say  things  like  "right 
to  be  heard  "  because  they  sound  as  though 
they  ought  to  mean  something.  They  have 
that  ring  to  them. 

The  YCC  and  the  networks  are  now  wonder- 
ing whether  to  try  to  overtvirn  the  Interim  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
What  happened  on  June  4  Is  of  course  now 
moot.  But  If  it  seems  likely  to  happen  again 
there  will  be  an  understandable  reluctance  to 
present   candidates  for  office  In  a  program 
form  which  merely  seems  sensible  and  valu- 
able. To  put  it  at  its  extreme,  if  the  courU 
can  order  some  political  appearances,  why  not 
let    Ihem    order    all    political    appearances? 
There    could    be   a   special    court.    Whatever 
the  deficiencies  of  such  a  plan,  it  is  appar- 
rently  not  prohibited  by   the  First  Amend- 
ment. And  learr\ed  Jurist  in  rolling  periods 
could  explain  how  this  enhances  freedom. 

There  Is  the  argiiment  that  without  the 
court-ordered  arrangemenu  of  June  4  mi- 
nority candidates  would  be  stlfied.  I  think  I 
have  answered  that,  but  If  my  answer  has 
been  insufficient  or  too  abstract.  I  beg  leave 
to  point  out  that  Senator  McOovern  and  his 
staff  were  making  the  same  argument  less 
than  a  year  ago.  The  media  were  Ignoring  him 
and  thereby  Ignoring  their  law-specified  re- 
sponaibUltles.  We  heard  that  a  lot. 

The  media  were  In  fact  reporting  what  our 
ijeot  though  fallible  Judgments  told  us  Inter- 
ested people.  A  few  weeks  before  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  our  reporters  said  the 
McOovern  campaign  was  more  Interesting  to 
the  voters  than  it  had  been — not  more  in- 
teresting than  we  had  said  It  had  been;  mcwe 
interesting  than  it  had  been.  So  we  reported 
It  more.  Now  there  are  thoee  who  say  Mc- 
Oovern profited  from  that  cwlglnal  lack  of 
attention.  There  may  even  be  somebody  out 
there  preparing  to  accuse  us  of  Ignoring  him 
so  he  might  succeed.  All  we  do,  in  our  simple- 
minded  way,  is  try  to  proceed  according  to 
our  news  Judgment,  the  Judgment  which 
needs  protection  by  the  First  Amendment. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.  Long  ago  I  decided  not 
to  be  a  lawyer.  I  have  never  regretted  that 
decision.  To  me  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  and 
equal  time,  and  the  right  of  reply,  arid  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Judges,  the  good  ones 
and  bad  ones,  the  sympatheUc  ones  and  hos- 
tile ones,  the  conservative  ones  and  liberal 
ones,  the  Congressmen  and  their  new  bills, 
the  executive  assistants  and  their  new 
schemes,  are  aU  one  Jump.  They  are  the  Oov- 
errunent  In  news,  the  Oovernment  In  my 
business.  I  began  on  a  newspaper.  There  I 
learned  the  Ooveriunent  had  no  business  In 
my  business.  I  am  stiU  In  the  same  busi- 
ness, but  now  It's  O.K.  for  the  Oovernment 
to  interfere.  It  Is  not  easy  to  understand  or 
to  follow. 

If  the  Oovemment  should  not  be  In  news, 
it  should  not  be  In  television  news.  II  for  one 
reason  or  another  now  la  a  taetlaae  time  to 
bring  this  up,  this  Is  the  best  time  to  bring 
It  up. 


JOHN  PENA 


HCN.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP    adASSACHtrSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1972 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  strengths  of  democracy  Is  the 
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willingness  of  our  citizens  to  devote  their 
time,  energy,  and  interest  to  the  good  of 
the  community.  Not  for  money,  or  for 
personal  gain,  or  for  prestige,  but  be- 
cause they  t«je  about  their  fellow  man. 
The  town  of  Falmouth  lost  such  a  citi- 
zen last  month.  His  name  was  John  Pena, 
and  I,  along  with  hundreds  of  others  who 
knew  him,  felt  privileged  to  call  him  a 
friend.  He  was  never  on  a  public  pay- 
roll, but  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  In  the  course  of  that  life,  he 
managed  to  develop  a  knowledgeability 
and  exipertise  in  civic  affairs  that  few- 
could  match. 

In  his  private  life.  John  was  many 
things — a  farmer,  a  landscaper,  a  bus 
driver.  He  retailed  ice  and  fuel  oil,  he 
held  the  town's  rubbish  and  garbage 
contract  for  a  time.  He  made  his  living 
in  a  typical  Cape  Cod  manner,  accimiu- 
lating  small  and  varied  enterprises  a& 
the  need  arose. 

John's  real  love,  however,  was  for  his 
public  pursuits  and  they  were  many  and 
varied  too.  He  was  an  energetic  and 
loyal  Democrat,  though  he  never  let  that 
hamper  his  friendly  relationship  to  his 
Republlccm  Congressman.  He  was  a 
zealous  sportsman,  leading  several  base- 
ball organizations  and  speaxheading  a 
successful  effort  to  build  a  new  field- 
house  at  the  town  football  field. 

He  served  for  many  years  as  town 
meeting  member,  and  for  the  past  several 
years  as  public  works  commissioner.  It 
was  in  this  post  that  his  expertise  be- 
came most  developed,  as  the  question 
arose  of  what  kind  of  sewer  treatment 
system  was  best  for  Falmouth. 

John  was  convinced  that  a  sea  outfall 
system,  while  not  perfect,  was  the  most 
effective  and  economicaJ  way  to  dispose 
of  the  town's  wastes.  He  immersed  him- 
self in  information  on  the  question, 
spending  countless  hours  in  research  and 
discussion  into  the  matter.  The  result 
was  that  he  could  match  facts  and  fig- 
ures with  the  most  knowledgeable  experts 
in  the  field,  and  he  helped  to  educate 
the  entire  town  in  this  complicated  is- 
sue. 

Town  meeting  in  P'almouth  this  yeair 
will  be  very  different,  without  the  voice 
of  John  Pena  on  hand  to  bring  rhetorical 
discussions  down  to  earth.  Others  will 
succeed  him.  as  spokesman  for  various 
public  causes,  but  they  vrtll  have  to  go 
quite  a  distance  to  bring  to  the  public 
dialog  the  kind  of  knowledge,  warmth, 
sincerity,  and  enthusiasm  that  John 
Pena  had.  He  will  be  missed. 

A  pertinent  newspaper  article  follows: 
[Prom    the    Falmouth    Enterprise,    Aug.    29. 
1972] 

JOHM  PBMA 

"Few  of  our  ctttaena  are  more  ctvle 
minded."  this  newspaper  said  at  one  point 
In  John  Pena's  parsult  of  pubUe  Barrloa.  It 
Is  too  bad  he  had  to  go  before  the  preaent 
controversy  over  the  sewer  was  leaulved.  The 
tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  his  view  and 
the  Intensity  of  conviction  on  the  other  side 
evened  extreme  feelings.  The  other  man  was 
obscured.  John  Pena  was  a  friendly  and  gen- 
tle man.  His  Interests  were  wholeeome  and 
aimed  at  helping  people  and  causes  and  In- 
stitutions. It  was  a  small  town's  way  of  life 
into  which  he  grew  naturally.  Part  of  this 
way  of  life  was  a  proprietary  Intereet  In  the 
town  government  and  all  Its  doings,  an  In- 
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t«rmt  of  the  sort  more  often  reserved  by  bu«l- 
iiBMiniin  for  their  buBlneaeee.  We  don't  me*n 
to  wy  that  he  was  alone  in  this  or  that  he 
waant  one  of  many.  But  in  hla  universal,  ac- 
tive interest  In  town  affairs  he  was  the  sort 
of  person  who  can  make  parUclpatory  aeU- 
govemment  work. 


LIST  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  RESI- 
DENTS OPPOSINQ  U.S.  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   ICABSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  18,  1972  I  submitted  a  list  of 
names  ol  500  residents  from  Massachu- 
setts who  strongly  oppose  American 
involvement  in  Indochina.  As  a  proud 
sponsor  of  the  peace  alert  effort,  a  bi- 
partisan organization  with  the  support 
of  72  Members  of  Congress,  I  wish  to 
insert  an  additional  list  of  names  of  citi- 
zens who  have  voted  to  terminate  all 
military  operations  in  SoutheMt  Asia. 

These  names  are  being  inserted  as  a 
symbolic  gesture.  Many  more  Massachu- 
setts residents  share  the  same  views 
toward  the  war  in  Indochina,  Joined  by 
thousands  of  others  across  the  Nation.  I 
implore  my  colleagues  not  to  Ignore  the 
opinions  of  these  citizens  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  heartfelt  feelings  about  our 
misadventure  in  Southeastern  Asia,  and 
who  urge  Congress  to  cut  off  all  funds 
which  support  the  war. 
The   list   of   Massachusetts   residents 

follows : 

Melody  Qagney,  Chllmark. 
PhyUls  Mamey,  St.  Clair  Shores. 
Canren  de  Carlo,  Springfield. 
Alloe  Singer,  Cambridge. 
Alble  Penillo,  Pramingham. 
Nancy  Meadow,  Longmeadow. 
Emily  Klnnel.  Hadley. 
C«avln  Johnson.  Cambridge. 
Eleanor  Pavla,  Pramlngham. 
Nancy  Powell,  Hayward. 
Kennett  Cohloon,  HeadvlUe. 
Karen  Radford.  Waltham. 
Mrs.  Karl  Klanaeen,  Brookllne. 
Dr.  Patricia  Temple,  Boaton. 
Paul  Sullivan,  Grafton. 
Nancy  Rlckardoaon,  Cambridge. 

Larry  Bell,  Yazoo  City. 

Margaret  Robinson,  Cambridge. 

Qustly  Wilson,  Falmouth. 

Jean  Harper,  Boston. 

Dr.  Edward  Oordy.  Nev    'n. 

Tlmouthy  Lincoln,  Ware. 

Roger  Matnley,  Newton. 

Sally  Mc  Oarlgal,  Duxburg. 

Elaine  Remuano,  W.  Newton. 

Hugh  O'  Brlen.  Nedway. 

Mrs.  Oeorge  Bennett,  Newton. 

Chely  Whldney,  Plymouth. 

Selma  Oreenberg.  Cambridge. 

Emma  aUbert,  Cambridge. 

Catherine  Buahueff,  WeUealey. 

8r.  Kathleen  Martin,  Hlngham 

DorUy  Prence.  Brookllne. 

Mrs.  Ben  ir>t.mfiRn.  Exldouor. 

Genevieve  Winston.  Cambridge 

D.  Hane,  Sharon. 
Victor  GasaU.  Springfield. 
Carmen  Forte,  Cambridge. 
Wanda  Humphrey,  Newton. 
Jane  Couaro,  Jamaica  Plains. 
Max  CheUton,  Waltman. 
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Rev.  Kevin  Kerk,  SprlngfleKI. 
Paul  Aheam,  Milton. 
Susan  Carmen,  Lexington. 
Steve  Weiss,  AUston. 
Carlyn  Col  well.  Cambridge. 
Frank  Adrlance.  Dorchesterj 
Robert  Smith,  Weston. 
Lillian  Horvetz,  Somerset. 
Ben  Kessler,  Maldeno. 
Vincent  Piccolo,  Worcester. 
Tom  Gait,  Wellfleet.  i 

FloreUa  Gait.  Wellfleet.         | 
Nancy  Segal,  Wellesley. 
Mrs.  Edward  Nathanson,  Brookllne. 
I^na  Klnsten,  Brookllne. 
Burton  Malvry,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Carlson,  Wlntbrop. 
Gall  Sylvester,  Edgartown. 
Henry  Sallagort,  Newton. 
Patricia  Lamey,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Edward  Leonard.  Holden. 
Adele  Shembarl.  Newton. 
Mrs.  Helen  Adams.  Chestnut  HIU. 
Joseph  White,  Chelsea. 
Richard  Burlan,  W.  Newton. 
Linda  Burlcan,  W.  Newton. 
Linda  Kucera,  Waban. 
Carol  Nadelson,  MX>.,  Brookllne. 
Ellen  A.  Lewis.  Brookllne. 
Martha  O'Connor.  Wellesley. 
Carla  Van  Bennekom.  Lynnfleld. 
Lavrel  Hayeor,  Concord. 
Terry  Helbeng,  Boston. 
C.  8.  Miller,  Wellesley. 
Mr.  George  Kalfleld,  Greenfield. 
Louise  Gobert,  Wellesley. 
Belle  Haughton,  Bemardston. 
Jane  Ooffey,  Greenfield. 
Robert  HUbard,  Hadley. 
Jeffrey  Sinclair,  Bernardstfcn. 
Sam  Judson,  Amherst. 
Helen  Curtis,  Amherst. 
Rosen,  Brookllne.  I 

Joeeph  Balim,  Boston. 
Elfrlede  Kayser,  Brookllne. 
Barbara  de  Zengotlta,  Columbia. 
Roberta  Carroll.  Arlington. 
Joyce  Ellis,  Brighton. 
Mrs.  Wendy  Sweeney,  Boston. 
B.  M.  MUandey,  Qulncey. 
Degorah  Hoey.  Melrose. 
Roberta  Rudermar,  Brookllne. 
Rlmlt  Bermaln,  Gloucester. 
Connie  Stubbs,  Boston. 
Margeny  Sacks,  Boston. 
Donna  Zoswltyz.  Brighton. 
Sherry  Ackland,  Cambridge. 
Mrs.  Shirley  Foster,  Boston. 
Linda  Palarl,  Allston. 
Maurene  Tslmotos,  So.  Belllngham. 
Maxlne  Garber,  Springfield. 
E>avld  Garber,  Springfield. 
Jay  FroUck,  E.  Boston. 
Nailer  Foster,  Springfield. 
Clara  R.  Stone.  Newton  Oenter. 
Louis  Segel,  Newton. 
Dave  Natham,  Boeton. 
Joy  C.  Quay.  Duxbury. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Atkenson,  So.  Hadley. 
Peter  Stone,  Newton. 
Mr.  A.  Cromln,  W.  Roxbury. 
Mrs.  A.  Cromln,  W.  Roxbviry. 
Robert  Hoeh,  Newton  Highlands. 
Pauline  E.  Swift,  Cambridge. 
James  Petcoff.  Duxbury. 
Sessle  Petcoff.  Duxbury. 
Mary  C.  Cadlgan,  Duxbury. 
R.  A.  Rtlz.  Brookllne. 
Theodore  Juallo,  Medford. 
Stanley  S.  Treltman.  Wellesley. 
Wilfred     V.     RownsevUle     M.     J..     Newton 
Center. 

Richard  Gold,  Newton 

Dorothy  King,  Boston. 

Kent  Rogers,  Watertown. 

Donna  Rogers,  Watertown. 

Mrs    Lawrence  Peterson.  Wellesley. 

Vlckl  Cltorn,  Newton  Centre. 

Charles  Ellis,  Jr..  Lynn. , 
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Mrs.  Frederic  Parker,  Cambridge. 

Frances  Hobofram,  Franklin. 

Dorothy  Losh,  Concord. 

Albert  S,  Vlgna  H,  Brighton. 

Sydna  White,  Vineyard  Haven. 

PhylUa  Trlgble,  Waltham. 

Judith  Moors.  Brookllne. 

Nancy  Baldonl.  Wore. 

Lucy  Harrlman,  Sprmgfield. 

John  Btuh,  Brlghtwater.       i 

L.  Gardner,  Sudbury. 

Helen  Calfller,  Cambridge. 

PrlscUla  Hoeh,  Newton  Highlands. 

Charles  Barr,  Waltham. 

Jules  Slmmean  SB. 3.,  Barre. 

P.  D.  Woodbrldge,  Greenfield. 

Mrs.  Charles  Kublk,  So.  Lincoln. 

Outhchen  Butcher,  Cambridge. 

Alan  Morse,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Louis  Ellas,  Liexlngton. 

Mrs.  Louis  Ellas,  Lexington. 

Samuel  Klnsteln.  Brookllne. 

WlUlam  Wallace  Ford,  Amherst. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Ackley,  Weston. 

Anna  Alden,  Concord. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Shelburne  Falls. 

Yvonne   Roeseau,   EUwt  Sandwich. 

Harold  V.  Jenson,  Buzzards  Bay. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Saunders,  So.  Hadley. 

Kathleen  O'Day,  Leominster. 

Francis  Davis,  Brookllne. 

Richard  Talkowsky,  Boeton. 

Alice  Rome,  Somervllle. 

Jerome  Preeton,  Hlngham. 

Mrs.  Rite  M.  Coumlng,  Dorceeter. 

Paul  Rogers,  Amherst. 

Mary  GUckman,  W,  Newton. 

Fred  Raboln,  Leominster. 

Joseph  Albtuio,  Plttefleld. 

Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Stout,  Longmeadow. 

Francis  Cloherty,  Duxbury. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Hay,  Waltham. 

Larry  Laughlln,  Leominster. 

Daniel  Hellersteln,  W.  Newton. 

Porter  EUlott,  Pltchburg. 

Mrs.   Paul  Palermlno,  Framlngham. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Janaon,  Buzzards  Bay. 

Earnest  Weed,  Boston. 

Donald  MlUer,  Wlnthrop, 

J.  L.  Benson,  Montague. 

Leslie  Llpklnd,  Plttsfleld. 

Linda  Commer,  Stockbrldge, 

Helen  Dempsey,  Waltham. 

Stanley  Paulson,  Cambridge. 

David  Lltwack,  Boston. 

Jane  Steinberg,  W.  Newton. 

John  SaUo,  Adams. 

Mary  Behn,  Duxbiiry. 

G.  M.  Travers.  Natlck. 

Margery  Geddes,  Montague. 

Dr.  Ljrnwood  Kenln,  Norwood. 

Alice  Lee.  Concord. 

Michael  Steinberg,  W.  Newton. 

June  Hamilton  Leacock,  Brookllne. 

Mrs,  Lynwood  Kenln,  Norwood. 

Mrs.  William  McKennan,  Lincoln. 

John  O'Day,  Leominster. 

Howard  P.  Smith.  Sudbury. 

Mary  Ellen  Curtln,  Chlcopee. 

Anna  Mae  Blssonnette,  Boeton. 

Ed  Curtln.  Chlcopee. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Smith,  Sudbury. 

Mrs.  J.  Chryssakls,  Winchester. 

^nnle  Worhten,  Woburn- 

Marlan  Tarbox.  Winchester. 

Ann  Hedlson,  Woburn. 

Carol  McCarthy,  Woburn. 

Vermlgne  Sharma,  Winchester. 

Barbara  Dempsey,  Boston. 

Bob  Sylvester,  Somervllle. 

Tina  CorsUla,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Salvatore  Datllo.  Winchester. 

Susan  Thomashow,  Waltham. 

Helen  Cappello,  Berl. 

Theresa  Clncatta,  Maiden. 

Sarah  R.  Clncotta.  Winchester. 

Carmen  Colon,  WlnchesUr. 

Harold  CrlsneU  Jr.,  Arlington. 

Kal-May  Yuen,  Cambridge. 

Helen  Ross,  Pramlngham, 
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Dwlght  Caurall,  Winchester. 

Ii4rs.  Enid  Shaplor,  Belmont. 

Barbara  Epetetn,  Brighton. 

Ui  Harrold  Oorlral,  Boeton. 

Herbert  R.  Haber,  Winchester. 

Joseph  Prince,  Arlington. 

James  A.  Kaop,  SomervUle. 

Peter  J.  Tcdand,  Arlington. 

Buth  A.  Kaup,  SomervUle. 

Pamela  L.  Oast,  Brookllne. 

Florence  ConnoUy,  SomerrtUe. 

Marjorle  B.  Swett,  Cambridge. 

Nancy  L.  Polltzer,  Arlington. 

John  N.  Monglello  Jr.,  Winchester. 

Michael  D.  Donovan,  Somervllle. 

Peter  A.  Toland,  Arlington. 

Susan  WUland,  Worcester. 

Kenneth  P.  Trevett,  Winchester. 

Wayne  Miller,  Wakefield. 

Joseph  DeCourcey,  Arlington. 

Charles  P.  Harris,  Winchester. 

Bonnie  McClean,  Holyoke. 

Caiol  Lauedlpe.  Arlington. 

James  Klong,  Winchester. 

Mrs.  Gerald  H.  Oganosky,  Medford. 

Jane  A.  Klorer,  Winchester. 

WUUam  H.  Buchan.  Saugus. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Gauvela,  Arlington. 

Eva  A.  Medzorlan,  Winchester. 

Dan  Webee,  Waltham. 

Gordon  Trevett,  Winchester. 

Virginia  H.  Nevrath,  Winchester. 

Leonard  Lankln,  Mattapan. 

James  HlUerman,  Longmeadow. 

Mitch  Bornsteln,  Newton. 

Thomas  R.  King,  Plttsfield. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Sllul,  Mansfield. 

Alexander  Bock,  Sharon. 

Ernest  Wlsnor,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Janls  Ekarfield,  Watertown. 

Vincent  J.  Duquette,  Duxbury. 

O.  Gibson,  Gloucester. 

Ethel  L.  Margulles,  Sharon. 

Stephen  M.  Weltzman,  New  Bedford. 

Cathy  Garry,  Beverly. 

Mrs.  E.  Wlnsor,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Ann  Troy,  Dartmouth. 

Phillip  Barner,  Dedham. 

Norma  Brown,  Amherst. 

Rev.  E.  WlUlam  Mathews,  Lunenberg. 

Connie  Griffith,  So.  Deerfleld. 

Alan  Leland,  Jr.,  Winchester. 

Judith  Marcy,  Kingston. 

Helene  Harley.  Duxbury. 

Mrs.  S.  Bornsteln.  Newton. 

Robert  D.  FeUd,  Cambridge. 

Beth  MacDonald,  Needham. 

Rev.  Fred,  Cartler.  Woburn. 

Wilfred  Sheehan,  Duxbury, 

Norrts  Woodbury,  Plymouth. 

Erlka  Zelsel,  Amhest. 

Kenneth  Grltter,  Boston. 

Helen  M.  HllUer,  Watertown. 

Marcus  Rector,  Newton. 

James  D.  McNeely,  Boston. 

Edward  Jardln,  Georgetown. 

Phil  Loheed,  Watertown. 

Afnete  Kalekar,  Cambridge. 

Mac  Gregor  Freeman,  Hlngham. 

Charles  Izzo,  Chariestown. 

Peter  W.  Nevrath,  Winchester. 

Mrs.  Elaine  R.  Bova,  Stoughton. 

Nancy  Stark,  Cambridge. 

Edith  Wagner,  Brookllne. 

Arllne  Morrison.  Lexington. 

Edna  Lyons,  Stoughton. 

Elizabeth  Tobln.  Vineyard  Haven. 

Bruno  V.  D'Agostlno,  Cambridge. 

Lorraine  RoUo,  Duxbury. 

Harry  Wagner,  Brookllne, 

Eugene  Jackson.  Truro. 

Rev.  Ernst  Klein.  Cambridge. 

Albert  K.  Rodman,  Amherst. 

Waldo  Freedlng,  Newton. 

Alice  Levenson,  Leverett. 

Rex  B.  JarreU  Jr.,  Edgartown. 

Hillary  Wallla,  Boeton. 

Ruth  G.  Richards,  West  Tlsbury. 

Susan  Bolger  Poerster,  Brlgton. 

Maynard  Mack,  Jr.,  Cambridge. 
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Stephen  J.  Whitfield,  Newton. 

BonAld  Dunlap,  SomervUle. 

Barbara  Rossmoore,  Provlncetown. 

Debbie  OuUd,  Lexington. 

Janet  Mlndes,  Cambridge. 

Mary  htw  Pauli.  Brookllne. 

Harriet  Hiram,  Canton. 

Carla  Dunlap,  SomervUle. 

Brent  Brown,  GUI. 

Christine  M.  Annatuonlo,  Weymouth. 

Richard  J,  Warye,  Brldgewater. 

Beatrice  O.  Jeraold,  Sharon. 

Janet  Donohoe,  Winchester, 

Mavrle,  Davidson,  W.  Roxbury. 

Mathew  Annantuonlo,  Weymouth. 

Ruth  Steele,  Chlcopee  Fall*. 

Jay  H.  Gold,  Brookllne. 

Jim  Weader,  Winchester. 

Elma  Oieordanettl,  Amherst. 

Robert  W.  Coxe,  Newton. 

Sarah  Richards,  W.  Tlsbury. 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Tuslnskl.  Greenfield. 

Susan  McCourt,  Natlck. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Gold.  Brookllne. 

Andrew  Mountain,  Winchester. 

Do>ttle  Leevltt,  Natlck. 

Elspeth  P.  MUmore,  Cambridge. 

Kay  Smith,  Brookllne. 

Kenneth  Warren.  Barnstable. 

GaU  Breeze,  Newton. 

Patrick  Fair  bam,  Amherst. 

H.  W.  Falrbalm,  Watertown. 

Virginia  Nevrath,  Winchester. 

Dr.  George  Hauser,  Aubumdale. 

Jack  C\irtl8,  Fltchburg. 

Susan  Curtis,  Fltchburg. 

Janet  Albera,  Marble  head. 

Mrs.  G.  Breeze,  Newton. 

Mrs,  Oeorge  Hauser,  Auburndale. 

Walter  Annelln,  Worcester. 

Lale  Annelln.  Oakdale. 

Vennle  Makle,  Shrewsbury, 

Judith  Plppen.  Everett. 

Mrs,  J.  Aronowltz,  Belmont. 

Walter  BUbert,  Cambridge. 

Paul  Makle,  Grafton. 

Linda  Manning,  West  Boylston. 

Ron  Marstln,  SomervUle. 

Elsie  V.  Mekle,  Shreswbury. 

R.  Alexandrovlch,  Worcester. 

Mary  Vaughn  Balke.  Ashfleld. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  O'Brien,  Auburn. 

Constance  Hutton,  Westfleld. 

Jullanne  Sheehen,  Duxbury, 

Ruth  Pollard,  Somerset. 

Hope  Pobet,  Newton. 

Ruth  H.  Churchill,  Charlemont. 

Hllred  Reld,  PlalnvlUe. 

Rev.  David  MUler.  Holden. 

Wallace  Jones,  Greenfield. 

Alden  S.  Foes,  Cambridge. 

James  Meehan,  SomervUle. 

John  Isakson,  Shrewsbury. 

Carolyn  Shaw,  Holyoke. 

CecUla  V.  Zenaty,  Longmeadow. 

Susan  Jo  Harwltz,  AUston. 

J.  H.  Pratt,  Wellesley. 

Mrs.  A.  Cronin,  W.  Roxbury. 

Calrle  Montaigne,  Mt.  Hermon. 

MUdred  Groesner,  Cambridge. 

WlUlam  Leonard,  SomervUle, 

Paul  Zenaty,  Longmeadow. 

Mr  A.  Cronin,  W.  Roxbury. 

WlUlam  Hefner,  SheUbume  Falls. 

Ms.  Linda  Robinson,  Meridian. 

V.  A.  Schrraga,  Brewster. 

WassUy  Leontld.  Cambridge. 

E.  B.  McCue,  MUlers  Falls. 

Duane  Estes,  Mt.  Hermon. 

Mrs.  W.  Hefner.  Shelburne  Falls. 

Joseph  M.  Carlln,  Brookfleld. 

Forrest  Brlggs,  Montague. 

Margaret  French  Cresson,  Stockbrldge. 

Patricia  SpUler,  Warwick. 

Fritz  Kaufhold,  GUI. 

Sidney  McKee,  Great  Barrlngton. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Eistes,  Mt.  Hermon. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Carlln.  Brookfleld. 

Bernard  Rlerro,  Vineyard  Haven. 

Teresa  Chopouraln,  Watertown. 
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Panla  Lurle,  Brighton. 

Flora  Haas.  Arlington. 

Sara  Posner,  M&rblehead. 

Luarel  Drake,  SomerviUe, 

Vladimir  Zdrok.  Chestnut  HUl. 

Isabel  Wight,  Wayland. 

Jonathan  Spencer,  Cambridge, 

Elliot  Stone,  Randolph. 

P.  R.  TurnbuU,  Chelmsford. 

Nancy  HaU,  Carlisle. 

George  O.  Shaw.  Marblehead. 

Michael  Denlhan,  Watertown. 

A.  C.  Oorry,  Cambridge. 

Phoebe  Pine,  Chestnut  HUl. 

Proctor  Houghton,  W.  Newton. 

Phyllis  Slmklns,  Brighton. 

Charles  Stanton.  Brookllne. 

Scott  Sumner,  Marblehead. 

Llbby  Leyrer,  Boston. 

Anton  Morton,  Lexington. 

Prank  Ronan,  Jr.,  Arlington. 

Dr.  Richard  Frost.  Brookime. 

Mary  Salisbury,  WeUesley  Hills. 

Donald  Maruska,  Cambridge. 

Mary  Hone,  Nantucket. 

Mary  Talbot,  Everett. 

Don  Lawrence.  Spencer. 

Jean  Murray,  Cambridge. 

Oathle  McDonough.  Boeton. 

Emery  Uncoln  WaUace,  Ludlow. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Steller,  Chelsea. 

Mldrea  Sterln,  Lexington. 

Dorothy  Knovrthon.  Worcester. 

Ethel  SoUogub,  Newton. 

Rev.  WUllam  Leonard.  8  J.,  Weeton. 

Robert  Fisher,  Revere. 

Alda  Blender,  Brookllne. 

Steph&n  Trlshram,  Boeton. 

R.  Kevin  Deamey,  Wakefield. 

Dr.  Jules  Baum.  W.  Newton. 

Ethel  HaUaday,  Cambridge. 

L.  Oolgurgh,  BrookUne. 

Joseph  Wetmore,  Jr.,  Pramlngham 

Anna  Judson,  Amherst. 

Mrs.  James  Hunler,  Aubumdale. 

Mary  Marsh,  Stoneham. 

Frances  Nadeau.  Marblehead. 

Dr.  L.  Hartmann,  Boeton. 

Jeremy  Thomer,  Brookllne. 

Janet  Sharp.  Vineyard  HaTm. 

Mrs.  Roger  Putnam,  SprlngfiaUL 

Erlene  Roooooeky,  Needham. 

Geoffrey  Taylor,  Cambridge. 

Nancy  S.  HamUton.  Stow. 

Roger  Woodruff,  Vineyard  Haven. 

Timothy  Aahton.  Brockton. 

Constance  Pantel.  Marlboro. 

Ralph  Graham,  Brookllne. 

Uoyd  F.  Schultz,  Watertown. 

Joeeph  P.  Prleve,  Maynard. 

Howwd  Gomey,  Acton. 

Dr.  Thomas  Relger,  BlUertc*. 

Frances  Mesher,  Arlington. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Woodruff,  vmeyani  Haven. 

Rosalind  Schxiltz,  Watertown. 

Benedict  Alper,  Brookllne. 

Elena  Tryar,  Westboro. 

Roy  Pearson.  Spokane. 

Elizabeth  Nale,  Wayland. 

Margaret  Freydberg,  ChUwexk. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Clint,  Newton. 

Roelele  Maraon,  Chestnut  HIU. 
Robert  Teudesman.  Hadley. 
PhUllpe  VUlers.  Cambridge. 
Michael  BUllngs.  Vineyard  Haven. 
Amber  HoUlbaugh,  SomervUle. 
Everett  Swift,  Falmouth. 
Lynn  Stuart,  Cambridge. 
Dr.  E.  M.  CcHe,  Lincoln. 
Janet  Fish,  Frowley. 
WUllam  Bourt  Edgartown. 
Dr.  AUen  Butler.  Vineyard  Haven. 
Mrs.  W,  Everett  Swift,  Falmouth. 
Nicholas  Freydberg,  Chllmark. 
Mrs,  WUllam  C.  Bowie,  Edgartown. 
Mrs.  Edwin  Cole.  Lincoln. 
Rubin  RusseU,  Brookllne. 
Rev.  Lynn  lUlngworth,  Needham, 
Mrs.  Qreta  Snider,  Lincoln  Oenter. 
Benjamin  Goldberg,  Chestnut  HUL 
Dr.  A.  C  Barger,  Brookllne. 
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VlTf  inla  Bate.  Bockport. 
Ardla  Judaon,  Amherst. 
PranclB   Remsay.   Jr..   Milton. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Welch,  Boston. 
Northa  Jean  Bustln.  Weston. 
Beth  Oamel,  Leominster. 
Mark  Gordon  Street,  Stockbrldge. 
Philip  Traparl.  SomervlUe. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  HEALTH 
SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 
Mrs   GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ajm 
pleased  to  Include  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  Labor  Day  radio  speech  of  Mr. 
Lane   Kirkland.    secretary-treasurer   ot 
the  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Kirkland's  speech  Is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  present  health 
care  crisis  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
only  solution  to  that  crisis  now  in  sight— 
the  enactment  of  the  Health  Security 
Act  H  R.  22.  which  I  have  introduced  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  86  co- 
sponsors.  ^  ,  „ 
The  text  of  the  speech  foUows. 
SpracH   or  Lank   Kibkland.   3i«iietart- 

TRKABtniZR  or  AFL-CIO 
It  is  a  pleas\ire  on  this  uniquely  American 
hoUdav  to  extend  the  greetings  of  America  s 
onianlz*!  workers  to  their  fellow  citizens.  It 
18  a  good  day  to  look  at  the  tacts  about  our 
countrv-  and  our  lives,  to  measure  what 
Drogr«M  has  been  made  and  what  remains 
to  be  done  to  buUd  the  free.  Just  and  demo- 
cratic society  America  alms  at. 

In  striving  toward  that  goal  over  the  years, 
the  American  labor  movement  has  fought 
manv  leglalaUve  batttos.  Pew  of  them  were 
confined  to  Issues  that  affected  only  workers. 
Most  of  them  have  Involved  the  Interests 
and  welfare  of  aU  the  American  people.  Time 
after  time,  at  every  legUlatlve  level,  unions 
have  fought  to  buUd  and  strengthen  public 
education  programs,  to  extend  civil  rights 
and  clvU  liberties,  to  Improve  social  services, 
to  protect  consumers  and  In  general  to  make 
life  In  America  more  worth  living. 

On  this  Labor  Day,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
one  of  the  battles  we  have  been  waging  for 
a  long  time,  and  In  which  victory  is  now  in 
slKht.  I  mean  the  battle  to  establish— for 
the  first  time— a  naUonal  Health  Security 
program  that  wUl  guarantee  to  every  citizen, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  the  best  health  care 
available,  at  a  price  all  can  afford. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  America  is  facing 
a  crisis  in  health  care.  Millions  of  Americans 
are  deprived  of  the  most  basic  health  serv- 
ices Health  care  Is  fragmented,  disorganized, 
madequate  and.  for  too  many  Americans, 
completely  out  of  reach. 

The  United  States  ranks  13th  among  the 
advanced,  industrial  nations  of  the  world  in 
Infant  mortality— and  the  death  rate  for 
nonwhlte  babies  is  double  that  of  whites. 
America  ranks  seventh  in  the  world  in  ma- 
ternal death  rates.  In  life  expectancy.  Amer- 
ican men  rank  nth  on  the  list  and  American 
women  10th. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  health  care 
Is  completely  out  of  control.  Since  1960  It 
has  risen  600  percent.  UntU  recently  It  has 
been  rising  twice  as  fast  as  ail  the  other 
Items  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Last  year  Americans  spent  $75  billion  lor 
health  care— more  than  »350  per  person  for 
ever>'  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States — and  they  didn't  get  their  money's 
worth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Prtvate  Instirance  programs  have  failed 
completely  to  do  the  Job.  Those  lucky  eno«8b 
to  be  coverwd  by  some  kind  of  private  health 
insurancfr— and  that  Includes  most  union 
members— find.  In  many  cases  only  a  fraction 
of  their  bills  ooverwl.  The  rest  Just  come- 
somehow— out  of  their  pockets.  Only  a  quar- 
ter of  America's  health -care  bills  are  paid 
by  Insurance  companies. 

It  is  clear  that  action  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  health-care  crisis  from  becornlng 
a  national  disaster.  There  are  several  bills 
before  Congress  that  promise  remedies 

The     trade-union     movement     is     solidly 
united  behind  the  National  Health  Security 
BUI    introduced   by   Congresswoman   Martha 
Griffiths  and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
It  '8  the  only  bill  that  meets  these  tests: 
It    provides    quality    health    care    for    all 
Americans  as  a  right. 
It  provides  cost  controls. 
It  emphasizes  preventive  care  to  keep  peo- 
ple well,  instead  of  Just  treating  them  when 
thevre  sick. 

It  would  transform  the  nation  s  health  re- 
sources from  an  uncoordinated,  wasteful 
"nonsystem"  Into  a  system  that  works  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

It  relies  on  proven  ways  of  provldlxxg  bet- 
ter care  for  more  people,  such  as  prepaid 
grovip  practice  plans. 

It  eliminates  the  expensive  "middlemen, 
the  profit-hxmgry  insurance  companies. 

We  In  labor  are  very  proud  of  this  bill  and 
of  the  way  it  Is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  Americans,  without  any  exceptions  or  ex- 
clusions, and  without  lowering  standards, 
regimenting  doctors  or  patients  or  damaging 
the    legitimate    Interests    of    any    citizen. 

Congress  has  before  It  another  bill,  sub- 
mitted bv  the  present  Administration  but 
drafted  by  and  for  the  commercial  Insurance 
industry.  , 

The  bill  Itself  reads  like  an  Insurance  pol- 
icy It's  full  of  fine-print  deductibles,  ex- 
clusions, limitations,  hlgb-rlsk  and  low-risk 
schedules,  co-Insurance  and  so  on.  It  sets  up 
30  categories  of  health  benefits  and  requires 
elaborate  means  tests  every  six  months  to 
decide  which  category  each  patient  would  fit 
In.  There  would  be  1.500  participating  In- 
surance companies,  each  with  different 
forms,  different  programs,  different  cover- 
age. The  paper  work  alone  would  be  a  night - 

The  Insurance  Industry  has  drafted  still 
anj)ther  bill  that  Is  even  worse  than  the  Ad- 
ministration bill.  It  would  allocate  all  the  so- 
called  'good  risks"  to  private  Insurance— all 
the  young,  healthy,  middle-class  people.  It 
would  leave  all  the  others— the  poor,  the  old. 
minorities,  the  chronically  sick— to  the  gov- 
ernment. That  is  Just  the  opposite  of  the  way 
national  health  Insurance  should  work.  The 
element  of  risk  should  be  spread  as  widely  as 
possible  to  reduce  risks. 

Commercial  Insurance  companies  pay  out 
only  80  cents  of  every  premium  dollar  for 
health  care.  The  rest  goes  for  profit,  over- 
head, advertising,  salesmen's  commissions 
and  other  things— all  items  that  would  be 
eliminated  by  national  health  security. 

But  beyond  that,  Congressional  Investiga- 
tion of  the  way  commercial  Insurance  com- 
panies have  mismanaged  their  part  of  the 
Medicare  program,  and  overcharges  they 
have  made  on  government  employees'  Insur- 
ance programs,  show  that  the  Insurance 
companies  are  completely  unfit  to  adminis- 
ter a  national  Insurance  program. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  sub- 
committee has  uncovered  fraud  and  decep- 
tion, padded  expenses  and  payroUs.  over- 
charges, kickbacks  and  cost  overruns  that 
have  cost  American  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars.  Investigations  are  still  going  on  and 
more  disclosures  are  expected. 

But  we  know  enough  already  to  convince 
us  that  both  the  Administration's  bUl  and 
the  Industry's  bill  should  be  rejected. 

The     American     Medical     Association     la 
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pushing  a  bill  It  calls  "Medloredlt."  It  would 
use  Income  tax  credits  to  offset  part  of  ths 
cost  of  premiums  paid  to  Ineurance  compa- 
nies. Those  who  don't  pay  tAxes  would  ban 
their  premiums  paid  In  full. 

The  concept  wotild  provide  no  help  what- 
ever toward  producing  more  and  better 
health  care.  It  would  encoui»ge  higher  oosts. 
And  It  would  open  another  tax  loophoU 
through  which  millionaires,  who  use  other 
loopholes  to  avoid  paying  taxes,  would  be 
given  federal  money  to  buy  insurance. 

There  are  other  bills  Intolvlng  so-called 
"catastrophic  Insurance,"  (leslgned  to  help 
out  with  unusually  expensive  Illnesses. 

Catastrophic  Insurance  is  a  rich  man's 
program.  First,  there  Is  a  large  deductible 
before  it  takes  effect.  Then  the  patient  has 
to  pay  a  large  part — usually  20  percent — of 
the  balance. 

A  $1  000  medical  bUl  Is  not  a  catastrophe 
to  an  executive  making  $60,000  a  year.  It  Is 
a  catastrophe  to  a  worker  struggling  to  sup- 
port a  family  on  $100  a  week. 

Many  people  with  low  Incomes  would  get 
little  benefit  from  such  a  program.  But  they 
would  still  have  to  pay  foi  It  through  pay- 
roll deductions.  In  effect,  poor  people  would 
be    contributing    to    a    system    that    would 
largely  benefit  people  with  larger  incomes. 
All  of  these  are  special -interest  bills,  de- 
signed to  benefit  some  Americans  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  others.  America  cannot  af- 
ford  a   speclal-mtereet   approach   to  health. 
America  needs  the  Health  Security  program. 
Some  critics  charge  that  Health  Security 
Is  a  "monolith"  that  would  take  away  the 
patient's  right  to  choose  his  doctors  and  the 
doctor's   right   to  decide  how  he  wants  to 
practice  medicine. 

Well  that  Is  a  lie.  There  is  room  under 
this  program  for  every  kind  of  health-care 
delivery  system  that  exists— group  practice, 
fee-for-servlce  or  anything  else. 

Health  security  wouldn't  Interfere  •artth 
the  rights  of  either  doctors  or  patients.  But 
It  would  eliminate  the  gravy  train.  It  would, 
for  the  first  time,  give  Americans  full  value 
for   the   $75   billion  a  year  they  spend  for 

health  care.  ,»,.£.« 

America  should  have  adopted  Health  Se- 
curity long  ago.  The  AFL-CIO  Is  going  to  do 
everything  In  Its  power  to  see  that  America 
has  Health  Security  as  soon  as  Is  humanely 

^°ASd*that's    labor's    pledge    to   Its   fellow 
Americans  on  Labor  Day  1972. 


EDUCATING  THE  RETARDED  AND 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1972 
Mr   VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
American  children  are  excluded  from  our 
public    schools,    schools   which   receive 
Federal  assistance  from  all  taxpayers  in- 
cluding the  parents  of  children  excluded 
from    these    schools.    Over    4    million 
handicapped  and  retarded  children  are 
excluded  from  aU  facilities  and  do  not 
receive  any  training  at  all.  I  have  m- 
troduced  legislation  that  would  provie* 
increased   guarantees  of   the  nghts  w 
handicapped  chUdren  and  their  pwcnw 
to  participate  in  these  federally  assisted 
programs,   including  Federal  educat  on 
programs.  It  is  vital  that  this  legislation 
be  considered  in  the  98d  Congress. 

The    Internal    Revenue    Service   nw 
ruled  that: 
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WhUe  ordinary  education  Is  not  medical 
-11  the  cost  of  medical  care  includes  th« 
irt  of  attending  a  special  school  for  a  men- 
tSw  or  physically  handicapped  Individual  if 
hta  condition  1*  such  that  the  resources  of 
^  institution  for  aUevUting  such  mental 
"oUyglcal  handicap  Is  a  principal  reason  for 
hta  presence  there.  In  such  a  case,  the  ooet 
of  attending  such  a  special  school  wiU  In- 
clude the  costs  of  meals  and  lodging,  If  sup- 
oiled  and  the  cost  of  ordinary  education 
furnished  which  Is  Incidental  to  the  special 
services  furnished  by  the  school. 

While  the  Internal  Revenue  ruliiig  is 
helpful,  it  stUl  leaves  out  many  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  expenses.  For  several 
vears  now.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  such  expenses. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  that  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  did  not  incor- 
porate this  idea.  I  will  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  obtain  these  tax  credits  in  the 
next  Congress. 

The  President  asking  for  information 
on  existing  programs  for  handicapped 
children,  should  contact  the  State  Plan 
OfBcer  for  Ohio  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  Mr. 
Paul  Thompson,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Seventh  and  D 
Streets  SW.;  R.O.B.  Building,  room  2015, 
Washington.  D.C.  20202. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PAROLE,  PROBATION.  AND 
CLEMENCY  ABUSES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\TS 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1973 
the  FBI  began  its  "Careers  in  Crime  Pro- 
gram" under  which  is  compiled  the  rec- 
ords of  crimintil  repeaters  released  since 
1963  from  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system.  In  describing  the  program's  find- 
ings, the  late  FBI  Director.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  stated  in  March  1971.  before  a 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
that  65  percent  of  those  released  from 
the  Federal  system  in  1963  turned  up  re- 
arrested by  local.  State  or  Federal  au- 
thorities during  the  next  6  calendar 
years.  As  he  had  repeatedly  pointed  out 
year  after  year,  the  abuses  of  parole, 
probation  and  clemency  were  cited  by 
Mr.  Hoover  as  sharing  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  Increased  crime. 

Apparently,  the  historic  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  is  no  exception  to  this  new 
trend  of  leniency  on  the  part  of  some 
judges,  parole  officers  and  others.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Police  Commissioner  Joseph  P.  O'Neill 
shared  his  views  on  this  issue  with  In- 
quirer readers  via  a  letter  to  the  editor. 
Here,  as  In  other  cases  involving  official 
judgments,  the  question  of  which  will 
receive  the  higher  priority,  the  indlvidtial 
right  or  the  community  welfare,  again 
arose.  Commissioner  O'Neill,  like  all  law 
enforcement  officers  has  a  wider  view  in 
that  he  deals  with  both  the  criminal  and 
the  victim.  His  view  is  more  likely  to  be 
better  balanced  than  that  of  some  un- 
realistic judges  and  parole  officials  whose 
background  experience   should   include 

the  viewing  of  victims  at  the  city  morgue 


or  the  terror-stricken  demeanor  of  an 
assault  victim. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  knowledge- 
able views  of  Commissioner  O'Neill  as 
stated  in  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  recently,  followed 
by  an  article  entlUed  "The  Ultimate  Vic- 
tim," by  the  late  FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  from  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  of  January  1971. 

The  material  follows: 
JiTDOKS  Oambu:  'Wtth  Ptjbuc  SArrrr 
(By  Joseph  F.  O'NeUl) 

To  THS  Editor: 

In  your  editorial  "Not  to  be  treated  llghUy" 
concerning  the  rapist  who  was  placed  on  pro- 
bation, I  was  disturbed  by  some  of  the  edi- 
torial comments.  The  editorial  writer  stated : 
"We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
lenient  Judges  are  responalbU  for  the  high 
crime  rate.  Nor  do  we  believe  It  is  often 
constructive  to  second  guess  Judges  on  the 
basis  of  subsequent  acts  by  defendants." 

As  police  commissioner.  I  am  daUy  faced 
with  clear  choices  and  options,  I  must  decide 
quickly  on  what  will  produce  the  highest  de- 
gree of  crime  protection  and  criminal  appre- 
hension for  our  city.  My  decisions  are  mat- 
ters of  public  scrutiny. 

A  Judge  faces  options  too — an  opportunity 
to  apply  rehabilitation  measures  to  the  de- 
fendant before  him.  or  an  opportunity  to 
safeguard  the  total  community  against  fu- 
ture crimes  committed  by  that  same  Indi- 
vidual. Too  often  they  sentimentally  gamble 
on  the  man.  In  my  opinion,  some  of  these 
gambles  have  little  or  no  chance  of  success. 
The  Judge  therefore  is  substituting  the  rights 
and  safety  of  friends,  neighbors,  and  fellow 
citizens  for  an    "Impossible  Dream  " 

Every  morning  I  see  this  choice  dramatl- 
caUy  and  emphatically  Ultistrated.  The  crimi- 
nal extracts  of  those  who  have  been  arrested 
for  serious  crime  In  the  past  24  hours  are 
placed  on  my  desk  for  my  Information. 

Today  (Aug.  30),  which  Is  a  routine  one, 
the  group  of  defendants  included  a  young 
man  who  at  IB  began  his  crime  career  with 
a  criminal  rape.  In  the  Intervening  seven 
years  he's  been  arrested  11  times  ranging 
from  larceny,  threats,  bxirglary,  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons,  assault  on  a  i^ollceman. 
drunken  driving,  highway  roblwry  and  ag- 
gravated robbery.  With  five  convictions  and 
awaiting  trial  on  two  separate  robbery  of- 
fenses. I  ask — who  should  be  considered  by 
the  Judge,  the  felon  cr  the  public  on  whom 
he  preys? 

Another  young  man  received  five  days  for 
disorderly  conduct  In  1985.  Since  then  he's 
added  nine  more  arrests — burglary,  aggra- 
vated robbery,  shoplifting  and  murder.  'With 
fotir  convictions  he's  awaiting  trial  for  three 
arrests — larceny  by  purse  snatch,  possession 
of  narcotics,  and  aggravated  robbery.  Don't 
you  think  the  public's  safety  should  get  pri- 
ority when  the  judges  try  this  man? 

The  third  m»"  was  sent  to  Camp  Hill  for 
rehabllltaUon  In  1983.  He  had  been  charged 
with  robbery,  larceny  and  aggravated  assault 
and  battery  by  cutting.  In  1967  he  received 
two  years  probation  for  bvirglary  and  resist- 
ing arrest. 

In  19«9  he  was  arrested  for  robbery  but 
found  not  guilty.  Ttxe  next  three  years  have 
produced  eight  arrests — one  for  larceny,  one 
for  assault  with  Intent  to  klU  and  six  for  ag- 
gravated robbery.  On  the  last  three  he  used 
firearms.  Our  records  Indicate  that  each  of 
the  latter  four  times  he  committed  crlinaa,  li* 
was  awaiting  trial.  Indicted,  this  man  wu 
out  on  bail  pointing  loaded  guns  at  cltlaens. 
What  option  should  judges  use  on  thU 
man — the  Individual  welfare  or  the  public 
welfare? 

I  believe  the  safety  of  the  community  must 
be  paramount.  Records  like  these  are  re- 
peated many  tlmea  over  every  day  ot  tlie 
year.  They  reflect  only  the  Umee  the  law- 
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breaker*  were  arrested,  without  conaideraUon 
ot  other  crime*  they  perpetntwl  unelMred 
by  apprehension.  These  are  hanl  faeU  to  be 
faced — not  Idealistic  dreama  to  be  oncWiert 

I,  too,  will  land  my  votoe  to  the  call  tor 
criminal  justice  reforms  as  sUted  to  th« 
editorial.  I.  too,  want  u>  see  adequate  penal. 
Ideal  parole,  strong  probation  and  outstend- 
mg  correctional  systems.  But  we  don't  have 
them  now  and  they're  not  on  the  lauoediate 
horleon.  We've  got  to  work  with  tl>e  tools 
at  hand.  ^     _.  . 

The  basic  fact  Is  that  hardened,  vldous 
recldlvlstlc  criminals  are  wmting  in  the 
shadows  of  our  streeU  to  vlctlmlae  our  clU- 
zens.  Many  felx>ns  are  on  hard  drugs  which 
complicates  and  enlarges  the  problem  at 
crime  WhUe  aU  segmenu  of  society  make 
speeches,  theorlM,  pen  artlclee.  talk,  Uaoent, 
create  dreams,  and  complain  about  the  police, 
our  omcers  are  daily  risking  their  Uves  to  ap- 
prehend these  felons  and  tl»ey  must  do  the 
job  over  and  over  again  on  the  same  de- 
fendants   who    maglcaUy    reappear    on    oux 

street*.  ,       ,  „ 

The  least  judges  can  do  Is  to  give  fuller 
conilderatlon   to   the   public's   safety   when 
making  decision*  about  hardened  crlinisals. 
JoexPH  P.  CNKHi. 
Commiasioner,  Police  Department. 


[From  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  BuUetin, 

January   1971) 

The  Ultimatx  Victim 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover) 

■■While  subacnbinff  whoUheartedlp  to  the 

humanitariari   princtpUt   of   paroU,   pro6o- 

tion,  aitO.  related  leniency.  I  lUfguttKe  poe- 

sibiUty  that  you  might  be  tKe  next  viotitn  of 

someone's     misguided     and     overinxinltent 

leniency— their  fatal   miatalce  perhaps.  Imt 

leith  yov  as  the  ultimate  victtfn." 

vnien  we  recall  the  horrifying  scourge  d 
the  Black  Plague  of  the  l*th  century,  and 
then  contemplate  the  wondrous  sclentlfle 
achievements  of  our  own  age  In  conquering 
crippling  diseases,  we  are  struck  by  the  greet 
advances  clvlUzatlon  has  made  In  protecting 
the  physical  well-being  of  man. 

Tragically,  however,  progress  in  safeguard- 
ing the  personal  security  of  the  indtrldual 
cltlaen  seems  to  be  reverting  Itself,  in  socae 
cases,  back  to  tlie  stone  age  wtiere  brute 
force  reigned  supreme.  We  have  sunk  Into 
this  morass  through  a  distortion  of  humen 
values.  We  have  forgotten  history's  Isaeon 
that  law.  order,  and  Justice  exist  only  when 
personal  liberty  is  balanced  with  individual 
reeponslblllty.  We  have  somehow  lost  a  con- 
cept as  old  as  the  Magna  Carta--that  the 
public  welfare  must  take  precedence  over 
private  privilege. 

In  today's  society,  one  of  the  moet  prlT- 
ileged  of  creetures  Is  the  unrehahllltated. 
repeating  offender,  prematurely  releeeed 
time  and  again,  free  to  abuse  parol*,  pro- 
bation, and  baU  privilege*  whUe  wreaking 
havoc  upon  law-ablAlag  cltlzene.  This  of- 
fender Is  often  the  beneficiary  of  outlandish 
technical  legal  evasions  and  a  misguided 
sense  of  cliarlty.  This  even  ln(rtude*  repeated 
examples  In  which  dangerously  mentaUy  ID 
persons  are  released  without  adequate  su- 
pervision. 

A  CASK  IN  FOIKT 

After  a  recent  gun  baxtle.  one  suspect  wee 
arreeted  for  two  murders,  a  kidnaping,  and 
the  gunpoint  robbery  of  his  own  nMther. 
Cltlaens  learned  in  dlsbeUef  that  he  bad 
been  freed  from  a  mental  hoepltal  juet  a 
few  months  before,  after  su  court-appotnled 
psychiatrists  had  teetlfled  he  had  legatoed 
hi*  sanity.  In  1967  he  had  been  found  ineane 
after  the  strangulation  murder  of  a  womao 
wboee  body  wee  f ouxkd  with  candles  burning 
at  her  feet  and  head,  wtth  a  BlUe  on  her 
chest,  while  the  man  in  queeUon  sat  In  a 
nearby  clialr  strumming  a  guitar. 

This  1*  the  kind  of  exa<nple  that  crlee  out 
for  greater  and  more  reapooslble  aalefarrts 
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In  the  handling  of  me  severely  emotionally 
dlaturbed  so  they  are  not  In  a  poettlon  to  do 
harm  to  themselves  or  others. 

BqnalTy  startling  Is  the  Judicial  Juggling  by 
vrhich  conrlcted  felons  may  be  freed  or  given 
light  sentences. 

In  a  major  metropolitan  city  In  the  spring 
of  1970,  a  man,  recently  released  from  a  men- 
tal hoepltal,  plunged  a  knife  Into  a  police- 
man's heart.  This  mnrderoua  response  re- 
sulted from  the  ofllcer's  polite  inquiry.  "Can 
I  help  you.  sir?" 

In  another  instance,  a  man  was  arrested 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  hijack  a 
southern-bound  airliner.  Because  he  had  a 
background  of  psychiatric  problems  and  was 
ruled  Insane  at  the  time  the  offense  occurred 
(but  sane  at  the  time  of  the  trial),  he  was 
awarded  a  directed  verdict  of  not  guUty  and 
granted  an  immediate  release  from  custody. 
A  young  mldweetem  criminal  who  con- 
fessed beating  to  death  a  76-year-old  woman 
in  a  99  street  robbery  was  granted  a  7-  to  10- 
year  term.  Offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  light 
sentence  was  the  advanced  age  of  the  victim, 
on  the  fanciful  theory  that.  If  the  mvirdered 
woman  had  been  younger,  she  might  not 
have  died  from  the  brutal  assault. 

LIGHT    SXNTENCKS 

The  same  Jurist  who  rendered  the  fore- 
going opinion  also  astounded  fearful  citizens 
not  long  ago  with  the  proclamation  thB'^  he 
would  deliver  light  sentences  to  anyone 
claiming  mistreatment  by  police.  He  there- 
upon bestowed  hU  personal  poUcy  of  benev- 
olence on  one  young  thug,  previously  con- 
victed of  aggravated  assault,  interstate  trans- 
portation of  a  stolen  motor  vehicle,  and  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  rape  a  female  minor 
under  18.  The  offender  was  captured  by 
police  after  a  gun  battle  which  broke  out 
as  he  Hed  from  a  Jewelry  store  holdup  and 
stole  a  police  car  to  aid  his  flight.  Altbo\igh 
three  police  offlcers  were  treated  for  Injuries 
received  in  the  capture  of  this  criminal,  the 
Judge  accepted  the  defendant's  claim  that  he 
bad  been  beaten  by  the  police,  reduced  the 
charge  to  Msault  with  Intent  to  rob  while 
armed,  and  sentenced  him  to  2  years'  proba- 
tion conditional  on  his  svirrendering  to  Fed- 
eral authorities  for  treatment  as  a  drug  ad- 
dict. When  the  narcotics  Institution  rejected 
the  criminal  on  the  grounds  he  could  not  be 
rehabUltated.  he  was  given  3  years'  probation 
by  the  sympathetic  Judge  and  promptly  freed 
to  again  stalk  the  stzeetB. 

EHUIUVISIC 

The  speed  and  ease  with  which  many  con- 
victed felons  return  to  the  streets  through 
faiUty  parole  policies  were  demonstrated  in 
an  eastern  metropolitan  area  In  early  1970. 
when  ioui  men  kidnaped  a  banker  to  facil- 
itate robbing  his  bank  and  two  of  them  later 
engaged^  ^  &  gun  battle  with  arresting  FBI 
Agents.  iQne  of  the  four  robbers  had  been 
paroled  In  19fla  after  serving  3  years  of  two 
30-year  concurrent  sentences  for  a  pair  of 
earlier  gunpoint  robberies.  Another  of  his 
accomplices  had  been  paroled  less  than  2 
weeks  before  the  latest  offense  after  serving 
sentences  of  less  than  2  yean  for  house- 
breaking and  burglary. 

In  the  same  locality  In  March  1970,  an- 
other Individual  charged  with  a  bank  robbery 
was  Identified  as  having  received  a  10-year 
sentence  In  1968,  after  a  guUty  plea— yet  he 
secvured  release  on  parole  In  lees  than  a  year. 
And,  in  the  Southwest  In  the  summer  of 
1969.  a  State  trooper  was  approached  from 
behind  and  shot  in  the  head  by  a  parolee 
who  boasted  a  16-year  criminal  record  and 
had  been  paroled  but  8  months  before,  after 
serving  some  4  yt»n  of  a  21-year  sentence 
for  another  murder. 

Oxff  aodety  rightly  prides  Itself  on  giving 
an  offender  another  chance.  Bnt  the  rights 
of  Innocent,  law-abiding  citizens  were  badly 
protected  In  the  case  of  a  young  repeating 
ofTtonder  In  an  eastern  city  who,  despite  six 
criminal    convictions   over   a    17-year   span. 
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with  accumulated  sentences  totaling  almost 
30  years'  confinement,  was  released  In  June 
1970  with  a  5-year  probationary  sentence 
fc»  second-degree  burglary. 

Gratitude  for  "another  chance"  was  also 
mocked  In  a  southern  city  In  June  1969, 
when  a  man  paroled  Just  6  months  before, 
after  serving  only  26  months  of  a  10-year 
sentence  for  bank  robbery,  shot  to  death  a 
police  officer  during  an  armed  robbery  spree. 

The  wisdom  of  Judicial  discretion  was  also 
questioned  In  the  spring  of  1969,  when  a  man 
charged  with  four  bank  robberies  the  pre- 
vious year  appeared  in  a  western  court  and 
pleaded  guilty  to  two  of  the  holdups.  The 
other  two  charges  were  dismissed,  and  the 
confessed  robber  was  given  a  term  of  5 
months  and  5  days  for  one  of  the  holdups, 
which  was  the  exact  time  he  had  been  In- 
carcerated m  Jail,  and  was  placed  on  5  years' 
probation  for  the  other  bank  robbery,  thus 
resxiltlng  In  his  immediate  release.  It  was 
not  siirprlslng  that.  8  months  later,  a  bank 
robbery  demand  note  in  a  southern  holdup 
was  Identified  by  the  FBI  Laboratory  as  hav- 
ing been  written  by  this  same  man. 

BAn.    BOND    ABTTSE 

The  disgusting  abuse  of  ball  bonds  Is 
another  festering  social  111  crying  for  a  cure, 
as  was  highlighted  In  November  1969  In  the 
brutal  ambush  killing  of  a  southwestern  po- 
lice officer  as  he  surprised  a  chronic  criminal 
offender  at  a  burglary  scene.  The  officer's 
slayer,  who  had  complied  a  14-year  criminal 
record  which  had  once  featured  a  99-year 
prison  term,  was  at  the  time  free  on  $10,000 
bond  on  criminal  charges  placed  against 
him  Just  2  months  before. 

And  citizens  of  a  western  State  were  per- 
plexed with  the  considerate  treatment  af- 
forded a  man  with  a  40-year  criminal  record 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  prison  as  a 
habitual  criminal  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life  In  1969.  Released  after  serving  only  8 
years,  he  was  soon  arrested  for  a  hit-and-run 
accident  and  shoplifting  and  given  a  sen- 
tence of  30  days.  A  few  months  later,  while 
free  on  a  $15,000  app>eal  bond  following  an 
armed  robbery  charge,  he  was  arrested  for 
an  armed  robbery  in  which  a  police  officer 
was  killed.  This  hardened  criminal's  subse- 
quent sentence  was  20  years,  notably  less 
severe  than  the  original  sentence  he  had  re- 
ceived In  1959. 

No  strangers  to  crime,  or  to  the  lax  pro- 
cedures which  permitted  them  to  commit 
yet  another  criminal  depredation  while 
awaiting  trial  on  earlier  offenses,  were  fotrr 
armed  youths  who  robbed  a  southern  bank 
In  June  1970.  In  this  Incident  they  kidnaped 
hostages,  wounding  one,  and  surrendered  only 
after  a  highway  roadblock  ended  a  high- 
speed chase.  Two  of  the  robbers  had  escaped 
from  a  Juvenile  home,  one  of  them  having 
been  arrested  in  February  1970  for  a  bank 
robbery  In  which  he  menacingly  waved  a 
shotgun.  Set  free  without  bond  on  this 
charge,  he  had  been  rearrested  in  less  than 
a  mouth  for  another  holdup  while  armed 
with  a  shotgrun.  Thereafter  he  wasted  little 
time,  following  his  escape.  In  becoming  In- 
volved In  yet  another  vloient  escapade. 

WASNTNCS    UNHEEDED 

As  bitter  experience  has  shown,  warnings 
presented  before  courts  of  possible  habitual 
criminal  tendencies  are  often  Ignored  or  com- 
pletely disregarded.  In  one  mldweetem  city, 
for  example,  one  off-duty  police  officer  was 
shot  and  killed  and  another  serlotisly  wound- 
ed In  a  gun  battle  with  a  suspected  shop- 
lifter. The  gunman  was  later  found  to  have 
been  arrested  32  times  previously  and  had 
been  released  on  bond  twice  during  the  pre- 
ceding month — one  offense  Involving  an 
armed  robbery  In  which  he  had  also  report- 
edly shot  It  out  with  police. 

"The  seizure  of  every  imaginable  legal  tech- 
nicality and  evasion  llkewtse  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  legitimate  alms  of  Judicial  leni- 
ency.   TTiough    such    manipulations   are   In- 
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creaslngly  common,  their  novelty  is  limit. 
less.  An  alleged  housebreaker  in  an  eastern 
city  was  freed  by  an  appeals  court,  which 
held  that  a  lower  court  had  erred  in  not  tell- 
ing the  defendant  that  his  trial  could  pro- 
ceed without  him.  The  defendant,  whose  rec- 
ord featured  20  convictions  dating  back  33 
years,  failed  twice  to  show  up  for  trial,  after 
promising  to  attend.  His  only  excuse  was 
that  he  became  depressed  for  personal  rea- 
sons and  got  drunk. 

MAtTDLXN    SYMPATHY 

The  maudlin  sympathy  lavished  for  tech- 
nical reasons  on  another  yonng  thug  further 
Illustrates  why  law-abiding  citizens  fear  to 
venture  forth  on  the  streets  of  many  com- 
munities. In  addition  to  a  record  of  crimw 
of  Increasing  severity,  uncorrected  by  fre- 
quent return  to  his  mother's  control,  thU 
young  hoodlum  robbed  and  savagely  raped  a 
young  office  worker  while  threatening  to  kill 
her  with  a  pistol.  He  also  robbed,  forced  to 
disrobe,  and  threatened  with  death  three  of 
her  fellow  employees.  Less  than  2  weeks  later 
he  was  captured  while  attempting  another 
vicious  gunpoint  sex  assault  on  aaoth« 
young  office  worker. 

Although  the  charges  against  this  danger- 
ous predator  included  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  carrying  a  deadly  weapon, 
and  two  counts  of  assaulting  arresting  police 
offlcers,  and  despite  the  fact  he  was  6  feet 
2  inches  tall  and  weighed  1S6  pounds.  It  wm 
decided  to  try  him  as  a  Juvtnlle  since  he  was 
but  16  years  old  when  the  cited  crimes 
occurred. 

While  hope  for  rehabilitation  springs 
eternal,  the  criminal's  suitability  for  this 
lenience  appears  highly  questionable,  con- 
sidering his  past  record  and  the  record  of 
others  of  similar  Ilk.  This  Is  well  illustrated 
In  a  comprehensive  siurvey  made  by  the  FBI 
during  a  6-year  period  of  almost  19,000 
offenders  released  from  the  Federal  criminal 
Justice  system  In  1963.  Of  these,  65  percent 
had  been  rearrested  by  the  end  of  the  6th 
calendar  year  after  release.  Of  those  who  had 
been  acquitted  or  had  their  cases  dismissed 
in  1963.  92  percent  had  been  rearrested  lor 
new  offenses.  Of  those  released  on  probation, 
57  percent  repeated;  63  percent  of  those 
released  on  parole  repeated:  and  of  thoee 
given  a  mandatory  release  after  serving 
prison  time.  76  percent  repeated. 

Indicative  of  the  type  of  offenders  repeat- 
ing during  this  period.  79  percent  of  the 
burglars  were  rearrested  within  6  years.  78 
percent  of  assault  offenders,  66  percent  of 
robbers  and  72  percent  of  narcotic  offenders 
who  were  frequent  users. 

HAKD    FACTS 

Tragically,  these  hard  facts  document  that 
the  younger  the  age  group  the  higher  the 
repeating  rate,  confirming  the  urgent  need 
for  more  realistic  and  meaningful  rehabilita- 
tion procedures.  Of  significance  In  this  re- 
gard 13  the  record  that,  of  offenders  under  30 
released  In  1963.  74  percent  were  rearrested 
by  1969,  while  72  percent  of  those  20  to  24 
years  old  were  rearrested,  and  69  percent  of 
the  offenders  25  to  29  were  again  taken  Into 
custody  on  criminal  charges. 

It  has  been  charged  that  an  unduly  harsh 
attitude  Is  being  manifested  toward  unre- 
formed,  repeating  offenders.  But  even  though 
the  law  officer,  the  Individual  citizen's  per- 
sonal representative  of  authority,  is  becoming 
Increasingly  the  target  of  cowardly  ambush 
assaults.  It  is  still  Mr.  Law-Abldlng  Average 
Citizen  who  is  being  primarily  victimized, 
personally  and  flinanclally.  by  the  horrifying 
upward  spiral  of  lawlessness. 

Whether  It  Is  your  personal  safety  that  te 
Jeopardized,  your  tax  doUars  that  are  being 
diverted  to  lighting  the  crime  blight,  ot  the 
gnawing  fear  that  robs  you  of  the  right  of 
walking  your  neighborhood  street  In  safety, 
you  are  a  direct  victim  of  this  terror. 

Commonsense  alone  demands  a  realistic 
approach  to  this  crisis  of  our  time.  Unbiased 


-on^eratlon  must  be  given  to  the  time- 
f^tm  crime  deterrents  of  swift  detection. 
SSt  prosecution,  and  realistic  sentencing. 
While  subscribing  wholeheartedly  to  the 
humanitarian  prmclples  of  parole,  probation, 
?!f^lated  leniency.  I  suggest  the  poaslbUlty 
Sat  you  might  be  the  next  victim  of  some- 
rS«'s  misguided  and  overlndulgent  len- 
i^cy— tl^M-  fatal  mistake  perhaps,  but  with 
yOT  as  the  ultimate  victim. 


THE  BLUE  RIDGE  POWER  PROJECT 

HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1972 

Mr  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
thte  time  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Power  Commission  or 
any  other  Federal  agency  from  licensing 
the  proposed  Blue  Ridge  power  project 
on  the  New  River  in  North  Carolina  and 

Virginia.  ^      ,    x^.  * 

The  legislation  states  simply  that. 
No  federal  agency  shaU  license  or  o^«r- 
wlse  give  permission,  either  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  or  any  other  act  of  Congreas, 
to  the  construction  of  any  dam  or  reservohr 
on  or  directly  affecting  the  New  River  from 
the  headwaters  of  its  South  and  North  Porks 
to  the  town  of  Pries,  Virginia. 


The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  aid 
the  conservaUon  of  natural  water  re- 
sources and  protect  the  scenic  New  River, 
and  to  guard  eigainst  setting  a  national 
precedent  for  accepting  an  imwise  pollu- 
tion abatement  procedure  that  might 
eventually  drown  half  of  America. 

This  Blue  Ridge  project  was  first  pro- 
posed 10  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it 
has  been  surrounded  by  controversy  and 
confusion  almost  from  the  outset. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  strongest  yet  introduced  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  designed  to  eliminate  the  con- 
troversy and  the  confusion — and  the  dan- 
ger inherent  in  this  project — by  prohibit- 
ing construction  of  the  project  altogether. 
My  colleagues  know  that  I  have  op- 
posed this  project  since  early  1969,  when 
I  first  came  to  Congress,  and  have  spoken 
and  acted  in  opposition  to  the  project 
on  numerous  occasions,  in  this  Chamber, 
In  testimony  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  in  extensive  negotiations 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  discussions  with  affected  res- 
idents, and  in  other  ways. 

The  complexity  of  this  case  requires 
that  I  give  my  colleagues  a  rather  ex- 
tensive background  of  the  case. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Appalachian  Pow- 
er Co.  of  Roanoke.  Va.,  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  a  license  to  construct  what  is  known 
as  the  Blue  Ridge  power  project,  con- 
sisting of  an  1,800-megawatt  two-dam 
combination  pumped  storage  and  hydro- 
electric installation  on  the  New  River 
in  Grayson  County,  Va.,  with  impoimd- 
ments  extending  into  Ashe  and  Alle- 
ghany Counties  in  North  Carolina. 

The  project  originally  called  for  the 
flooding  of  18,600  acres  of  land  to  pro- 
vide space  for  a  250,000  acre-foot  reser- 
voir, which  would  feed  the  hydroelectric 
installation  and  provide  power  for  the 


northeast  and  midwest  sections  of  the 
United  SUtee. 

The  original  project,  as  proposed  in 
1962,  would  have  cost  an  estimated  $175 
million. 

The  project  as  originally  proposed  did 
not  raise  great  alarm  or  opposition 
among  the  people  of  Ashe  and  Alleghany 
CounUes.  But  then,  in  1968,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  stepped  in,  and  rad- 
ically altered  the  character  of  the 
project. 

Pour  years  ago,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment demanded  that  the  Appalachian 
Power  Co.  double  the  size  and  the  cost 
of  the  project,  insisting  that  40,000  acres 
of  land  in  Ashe  tind  Alleghany  Counties 
be  flooded  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
water,  not  only  for  power,  but  also  to 
flush  away  Industrial  pollution  250  miles 
downstream  in  ChMleston,  W.  Va.,  where 
several  chemical  plants  pmap  their  waste 
into  the  Kanawtia  River,  which  flows 
from  the  New  River. 

Interior  insisted  on  this  pollution- 
dilution  provision,  despite  the  fact  that 
"pollution  dilution"  had  never  been  ac- 
tually tested  and  was  thus  totally  un- 
proved, and  despite  the  fact  that  not 
once  had  ofllclals  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment consulted  with  the  people  of 
Ashe  and  Alleghany  Counties  about  this 
demand  for  a  greatly  enlarged— and 
vastly  more  destructive — project. 

The  Interior  Department  seemed  not 
to  bUnk  a  bureaucratic  eye  at  the  pros- 
pect of  disrupting  a  way  of  life  for  thou- 
sands of  people  and  destroying  the  in- 
credible scenic  beauty  of  the  New  River 
Valley,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beau- 
tiful valleys  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Instead,  Interior  seemed  intent  on 
helping  the  chemical  plants  in  West 
Virginia  clean  up  their  o'wn  pollution  at 
the  expense  of  a  lot  of  innocent  people 
250  miles  upstream.  And  the  department 
was  going  to  bat  for  these  companies 
despite  the  widely  held  beUef  that  these 
chemical  companies  were  not  doing  very 
much  at  allln  the  way  of  at-source  treat- 
ment. 

80  this  was  the  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1969:  thousands  of  acres  of  beau- 
tiful land  were  imperiled;  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  helping  the  people 
who  lived  on  that  land  adjust  to  a  new 
way  of  life— they  had  not  been  consulted 
at  all;  and  the  Department  of  Interior, 
which  then  served  as  the  Government's 
top  environmental  protection  unit,  was 
insistent  on  letting  a  lot  of  West  "VArghaia 
chemical  plants  continue  to  pollute  the 
Kanawha  River  at  the  expense  of  a  lot 
of  good  North  Carolinians  and  Vir- 
ginians. 

The  year  1969  was  a  signiflcant  year  In 
the  long  history  of  the  Blue  Ridge  con- 
troversy. 

In  February  of  that  year,  within  weeks 
after  I  began  my  first  term  of  service  In 
the  Congress,  I  testified  in  opposition  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  project  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  That  testimony 
was  the  first  by  any  public  oflQcial  to 
bring  to  light  the  deep  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  affected  by  the  project,  and 
to  call  for  extensive  revisions  in  the  pro- 
posed project. 

Then  in  March,  the  Congress  passed  a 
National     Environmental     PoUcy     Act, 


a0393 

which  declared  that  reclaiming  and  pro- 
tecting our  environment  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  national  priority,  azid 
created  an  Enviponmental  Potectkm 
Agency  to  oversee  our  accelerated  pcrfhi- 
tion  abatement  efforts. 

With  this  act.  one  of  the  first  bills  i 
voted  for  after  being  elected  to  Congrees. 
we  took  awajr  from  the  Department  of 
Interior  most  of  its  environmental  duties 
and  gave  them  to  the  new  independent 
agency  with  instructiwis  that  they  be 
fairly  but  vigorously  carried  out. 

I  was  confident  that  the  Environment- 
al Protection  Agency  would  assume  ju- 
rlsdlctioii  over  the  "poUution-dilution" 
provision  demanded  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  decide  whether  the  theory 
was  a  sound  one  or  whether  it  should  be 
scrapped. 

The  new  agency  was  reluctant  to 
tackle  this  case  at  first,  stating  that  it 
had  gone  on  so  long  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment was  far  more  well  equipped  to 
handle  It,  since  Interior  was  so  familiar 
with  its  history. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  initial  re- 
sponse, and  later  took  steps — ^whlch  I 
will  enimierate  in  a  moment — to  get  EPA 
to  play  a  more  independent  and  aggres- 
sive role  in  the  case. 

In  October  of  1970,  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  announced  It  would 
hold  hearings  on  matters  related  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  case. 

I  announced  immediately  my  intention 
to  testify  at  those  heiulngs,  and  to  ar- 
range for  representatives  of  both  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  Counties  to  testify  as  well. 
The  hearings  were  begun  in  late  No- 
vember 1970,  and  were  to  be  held  In  two 
phases — the  first  involving  witnesses  who 
were  official  parties  to  the  case,  and  the 
second  involving  interested  public  offi- 
cials and  local  citizens. 

This  second  phase  of  the  hearings  was 
never  held. 

Then  in  May  of  1971,  the  Fed«ral 
Power  Commission  reopened  the  Blue 
Ridge  hearings,  and  the  Environmoital 
Protecticm  Agency  designated  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  to  sere 
as  I^A's  spokesman  in  the  hearing  pro- 
cedure. This  official  was  one  of  the  chief 
proponents  of  the  'poUution-dilution" 
theory,  and  I  was  not  happy  with  that 
turn  of  events. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Administrator 
of  EPA,  requesting  the  reasons  behind 
the  Agency's  decision  to  allow  the  In- 
terior Department  to  represent  it  in  the 
PPC'S  Bhie  Ridge  hearings. 

With  no  reply  forthcoming  tor  over 
6  weeks.  I  wrote  the  Administrator  an- 
other letter,  stating: 

Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  are  scheduled 
to  be  inundated  in  Ashe  and  Alleghany  coun- 
ties To  the  detached  observer,  these  are 
only  80  many  acres,  but  to  the  people  who 
live  in  those  counties,  they  are  homes  and 
farms  and  stores  and  ways  of  life. 

These  people  and  their  property  deserve 
a  great  deal  more  consideration  than  they 
have  received  thus  far  from  your  agency. 

Many  experts  in  the  ecology  fleld  have 
expressed  grave  concern  over  the  environ- 
mental aapecu  of  this  propoeed  project  and 
their  reservaUons  have  not  been  satlaf  actorUy 
set  aside,  not  In  their  estimation  and  not  in 

mine.  _   .  . 

If  letting  the  Department  of  Interior  fight 

your  batues  is  the  precedent  to  be  followed 
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by  your  agency  in  other  ctMtm  at  complexity 
knd  oontrovewy.  then  your  agency's  exut- 
enoe  wtU  be  a  very  dUHcult  thing  to  ju»tUy. 
eapadally  to  the  pec^ple  of  A«he  an4  Alle- 
ghany counties. 

In  July,  the  EPA  announced  it  would 
make  an  Independent  review  of  the  case 
and  Mked  ttie  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  give  them  time  to  prepare  a  brief 
on  the  environmental  aspects  of  the  case. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  EPA  was  now 
at  least  in  the  same  ball  park  with  us. 
so  I  immediately  urged  the  agency  to 
convene  an  Interstate  enforcement  con- 
ference on  water  quality  control,  with 
the  aim  of  reqxUrlng  full  compliance  with 
existing  envinmmental  guidelines  by 
each  of  the  indtistries  operating  on  the 
Kanawha. 

A  short  time  later.  EPA,  together  with 
the  Attorney  0«ieral  of  West  Virginia 
and  several  environmental  groups,  raised 
some  serious  environmental  objections 
to  the  project,  and  asked  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  give  EPA  responsi- 
bility for  resolving  those  objections,  es- 
pedally  those  related  to  "polluUon-dilu- 
tion,"  before  the  project  went  forward. 

To  help  matters  along,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  House  water  pollution 
control  bill,  which  would  specifically  re- 


quire EPA  approval  for  any  hydroelectric 
power  project  involving  •pollution-dilu- 
tion" and  would  also  set  strict  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  water  that  could  be 
stored  for  this  purpose  in  the  event  it 
was  approved. 

That  amendment  wsts  included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  water  pollution  bill, 
and  it  is  now  being  considered  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee. 

My  argument  in  this  Blue  Ridge  case 
is  not  with  the  Appalachian  Power  Co. 
so  much  as  it  is  with  the  way  the  people 
of  Ashe  and  Alleghany  counties  have 
been  ignored  and  maligned  and.  I  think, 
needlessly  endangered  by  proponents  of 
tMs  project. 

As  I  told  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  testimony  last  September,  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  counties  is  my  principal 
concern. 

Their  rights,  as  I  have  mentioned  ear- 
lier, have  been  neglected  by  almost  every 
party  to  this  controversy,  and  their  tra- 
ditional and  futiire  ways  of  life  have  been 
endangered  in  the  course  of  that  neglect. 
With  only  the  most  begrudging  excep- 
tions, none  of  these  parties  has  shown 
any  concern  whatsoever  for  the  welfare 


or  the  wishes  of  these  good  people  who, 
it  should  be  noted,  will  receive  absolutely 
no  benefit  from  this  project  at  all. 

They  are  being  made  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  a  mammoth  rearrangement  of  their 
homeland,  and  still  they  are  subjected 
to  callous  disregard. 

After  4  years  of  struggling  with  a  mas- 
sive and  insensitive  bureaucracy,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  only  real  way  to  pro- 
tect the  people  and  property  of  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  counties  Is  to  flatly  prohibit 
construction  of  the  Blue  Ridge  project. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
I  introduce  today. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  ex- 
pected to  issue  Its  decision  on  licensing 
the  Blue  Ridge  project  within  a  very 
short  time. 

Thus  it  is  imperative  that  all  appro- 
priate steps  be  taken  immediately  to 
avert  a  natural  and  personal  disaster 
that,  if  allowed  in  this  instance,  may  set 
a  precedent  of  destruction  and  govern- 
mental disregard  that  could  Imperil  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  urge  Immediate  consideration  of  this 
legislation  in  the  appropriate  committee, 
and  strongly  request  a  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


SENATE— Wednesday/,  September  13, 1972 


{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  September  12, 1972) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverraid  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  In  ttie  morning  and 
every  hour  we  acknowledge  that  Thou 
art  the  ruler  of  men  and  of  nations.  As 
here  the  statutes  of  toe  Nation  are 
formed  and  sent  forth,  help  us  to  keep 
ever  before  us  toe  divine  statutes — "Love 
the  Lord  your  God  wito  all  your  heart, 
soul,  and  mind.  This  is  toe  first  and 
greatest  commandment.  The  second  most 
important  is  similar:  Love  your  neigh- 
bor as  much  as  you  love  yourself.  All  the 
otoer  commandments  and  all  toe  de- 
mands of  toe  prophets  stem  from  toese 
two  laws  and  are  fulfilled  if  you  obey 
them.  Keep  toese  and  you  will  find  you 
are  obeying  all  toe  otoers."  Thus  may 
we  believe  and  tous  may  we  labor  as  a 
cotmtry  which  prociaoms  "Blessed  is  toe 
nation  whose  God  Is  toe  Lord."  Amen. 


HuoHis,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 

absence. 

Jamxs  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  look  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  September 
12, 1972.  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT    OP    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  toe 
Senate  from  toe  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  toe  following  letter: 

U.S.  SENATE. 

PKxsmxNT  pao  tempore  . 
Woihington.  B.C.,  September  13,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Harou)  E. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce;  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and   Administration;    the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of 
toe   Committee  on   the  Judiciary:    toe 
Subcommittee   To   Investigate   Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;   the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  toe  Committee  on 
toe    Judiciary;    the    Subcommittee    on 
Compensation  and  Employment  Benefits 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  suid  Civil 
Service;    the    Subcommittee    on    Flood 
Control.  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  toe  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works:  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wltoout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  13915— THE  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that,  as  always,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen>  is  in  the  Chsunber.  Ratoer  than 
have  him  ask  questions  this  time,  I  think 
toat  I  will  make  a  report,  tentative 
though  it  may  be,  as  to  what  the  Joint 
leadership  has  been  attempting  to  do 
insofar  as  the  education  bill.  H.R.  13915. 
is  concerned. 

The  Joint  leadership  had  a  number  of 
meetings  on  yesterday,  seeking  to  arrive 
at  some  agreement  or  accommodation  on 
both  the  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons,  which  is  the  pending  business, 
and  the  education  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  several  weeks  ago,  was  held 
at  toe  door,  and  is  now  on  the  calendar. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  not  able  to 
reach  any  solution  on  eitoer  of  toese  two 
legislative  matters,  with  toe  result  that, 
with  great  reluctance,  the  Joint  leader- 
ship filed  a  cloture  motion  on  the  interim 
agreement  in  an  attempt  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  head. 

Our  only  desire  is  to  see  that  the  in- 
terim agreement,  which  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  well  over  a  month.  Is  de- 
cided one  way  or  the  other  and,  in  toat 
manner,  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  work 
its  will. 

So  far  as  the  education  bill  is  con- 
cerned, we  not  only  met  among  ourselves 
but  also  with  various  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
We  Intend  to  meet  again  today,  and 
every  day,  to  see  whetoer  we  cannot  ar- 
rive at  some  agreement  or  some  accom- 
modation. 

I  want  to  toank  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  toe  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Robbrt  C.  Bvrd)  .  for 


standing  in  for  me  on  the  past  several 
pve^s  and  answering  questions.  I  wa^t 
S  wnmiend  him  for  toe  candor  and  toe 
mtegrlty  with  which  he  expressed  toe 
SS^Vof  toe  majority  leader  when  that 
matter  was  called  up. 

Thus,  toe  purpose  of  making  tWs 
statement  at  this  time,  may  I  s^  to  toe 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama.  \s 
tTreport  toat  we  have  been  trying  but, 
«n  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  achieve 
^hing    in    the    way    of    definitive 

^^^ALLEN  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  toank  toe  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  statement,  but 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will  re- 
caU  toat  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  not  questioned  the  leadership 
as  to  Its  intentions  at  this  period  preced- 
ing morning  business- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no.  That  is 
understood. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  was  at  the  close  of  toe 
dally  session  when  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  observed  that  the  custom 
is  to  Inquire  of  the  leadership  as  to  toe 
program.  He  does  appreciate  this  report 
from  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
but  he  notes  that  there  is  nothing  def- 
inite there  and  that,  apparently,  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  leadership  to  call  up  from 
time  to  time  a  series  of  bills  numbering 
some  10  or  12  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

As  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
stated  last  evening,  he  is  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  education  bill  is  not  on  toe 
list.  I  appreciate  the  majority  leader's 
referring  to  the  bill  as  the  education  bill 
because  it  is  an  education  bill  and  pro- 
vides £in  authorization  of  $500  million  for 
educationally  deprived  schoolchildren, 
and  it  is  very,  very  Important.  It  also 
provides  a  method  for  the  desegregation 
of  the  public  schools  in  order  that  no 
child  will  be  deprived  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment. 

The  Jimior  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
most  anxious  that  the  bill  be  scheduled 
for  consideration.  He  appreciates  very 
much  the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
conferring  wito  various  Senators  in  this 
regard.  The  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  confident  that  the  majority 
leader  Is  seeking  to  work  out  some  agree- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  these 
measures. 

The  jtmlor  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  like  to  inquire,  though,  whetoer 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  con- 
templates obtaining  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  as  to  a  time  limit  on  the 
bill  as  a  condition  precedent  to  bringing 
the  matter  up  for  consideration  by  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  first,  let  me 
answer  a  question  which  has  not  been 
raised  except  incidentally,  as  to  why  this 
was  not  in  toe  Ust  of  legislative  proposals 
to  be  considered  by  Congress  before  ad- 
journment last  evening. 

The  reason  why  it  was  not  listed  was 
that,  even  though  It  is  on  toe  calendar, 
we  could  not  be  as  definitive  about  it  as 
we  could  about  the  otoer  Items  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  joint  leader- 
ship was  trying  to  see  whetoer  an  agree- 


ment or  an  accommodation  of  some  sort 
could  not  be  achieved. 

Now  what  was  toe  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  asked  whether  it  was 
going  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  toe 
consideration  of  the  bill  toat  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  would  be 
reached. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  has  not  been 
reached  as  yet — well,  I  have  raised  toe 
possibility  of  toe  matter  being  referred 
back  to  the  committee  and  reported 
within  a  time  certain.  However,  toat,  of 
course,  would  call  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  We  have  made  no  progress, 
or  very  little  progress.  In  toat  regard. 

Frankly.  I  feel  toat  toe  Joint  leader- 
ship's hands  are  tied  a  little  bit  because 
of  toe  difficult  situation  we  find  our- 
selves In  as  leaders.  We  are  ready  to  do 
toe  best  we  can.  and  it  Is  our  Intention 
to  keep  boto  sides  informed  of  what 
progress  we  make,  if  any,  as  the  days  go 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  toe 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Would  toe 
distinguished  majority  leader  be  willing 
to  accommodate  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  order  to  allow  him  to  ques- 
tion toe  majority  Leader  furtoer  in  this 
regard? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Indeed. 


would  like  to  see  a  Democratic  Senate 
and  a  Democratic  House  during  toe  neart 
Ccmgress.  However,  he  thinks  that  unlea^ 
this  bill  Is  considered  by  the  Senate, 
there  Is  a  strong  possibility  that  that  will 
not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  as  toe  Senator  knows,  in  politics 
anything  can  happen.  And  It  can  happen 
to  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  I 
only  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  toat  the 
joint  leadership  will  continue  to  do  ev- 
erything In  Its  power  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  or  accommodation  so  toat  toe 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
those  who  are  associated  wito  him  in 
this  endeavor  will  be  given  every  con- 
sideration. 

I  am,  indeed,  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
report  progress.  However.  I  did  want  toe 
Senato  to  know  that  toe  joint  leadership 
has  been  rr^^rig  all  possible  efforts,  and 
will  continue  to  try  to  do  so,  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  head. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
toe  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
tolnk  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  been  most  kind. 


TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  toat  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  toe  conduct  of  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wltoout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  BELLMON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  recognition  of  toe  two 
leaders,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BiLLMONJ  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wltoout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    SITUATION    ON    THE 
EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  that  this  bill  is  so  important 
that  it  Is  going  to  have  a  very  definite 
effect,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  has  castigated  Congress 
for  not  enacting  the  legislation  which 
he  has  recommended  to  Congress.  The 
House  has  passed  a  bill  on  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity,  the  educational  bill 
referred  to  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  The  legislation  which  was  passed 
as  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  has. 
in  effect,  been  nullified  by  the  action  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  Mr.  Justice 
Powell  in  an  Augusta,  Ga.,  case,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  In  the  Las  Vegas  case 
as  reported  in  this  morning's  paper. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  leg- 
islation be  enacted  or  toat  the  Senate 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on 
the  bill.  The  failure  of  the  Democratic 
controlled  Senate  to  consider  this  matter 
prior  to  adjournment  and  prior  to  the 
general  election,  in  the  Judgment  of  toe 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  chances  of  sev- 
eral Democratic  senatorial  candidates  in 
toe  next  election. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
most   anxious  for  that  reason,   for  he 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   TO   8:45   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  toe 
S«iate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  recess  until  8:45  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wltoout  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day  this  order  was 
changed  to  provide  for  toe  Senate  to 
meet  at  8:15  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes*  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated : 

Proposed  On.  Pollution  Compensation  Act 
OF  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Ck>ngresslonal  Relations.  liepartment  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Implement  the  International  Con- 
vention on  ClvU  LlabUlty  for  OU  Pollution 
Damage  and  the  International  Conventton  on 
the  Establishment  of  an  International  yund 
for  Compensation  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERENCE  OF 
A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  WITH  REF- 
ERENCE TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS  ON  OIL  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  sidjsequently  said: 
Mr.   President.   I   ask   unanimous   con- 
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sent  that  a  communication  from  the 
State  Department  to  implement  the  In- 
tematlonal  Convention  on  Civil  Liability 
for  Oil  Pollution  Damage  and  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Elstab- 
lishment  of  an  International  Fund  for 
Cwnpensatlon  for  Oil  E>ollution  Damage 
be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Rtfobt  on  Final  DxmtuiNATioN  or  Claims 
OF   CniTAiN  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
CommUslon,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
Its  final  determination  relating  to  Docket 
Nos.  282-A  through  L,  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indiana,  plaintiff,  against  the  Unit- 
ed Statee  of  America,  defendant  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  tb*  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

RXPORT     OF    OVnOBUGATION    OF 
AN     APPSOPaiATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  overobll- 
gatlon  of  an  appropriation  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
MAarrtMX    PaocaAMS    Authosizationb,    1073 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  cooomittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FtJLBRiaHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 
HJi.  16677.  An  act  to  give  the  conseat  of 
Congress  to  the  construction  of  certain  in- 
ternational bridges,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept.  No.  92-1112). 

By  Mr.  FUliBRiaHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 
H  J.  Res.  12S7.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize an  appit^yrlatlon  for  the  annual  con- 
tnbutlona  by  the  United  States  for  the  sup- 
p>ort  of  the  International  Agency  for  Research 
on  Cancer  (Rept.  No.  09-1113). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments : 

HJI.  11048.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  appropriations  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Hague 
Conference  on  Private  International  Law  and 
the  International  (Rome)  Institute  for  the 
Unification  of  Private  Law  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1114): 

H.J.  Res.  084.  Jdnt  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  reaolutlon  i>rovldlng  for  U.S.  ptartlcl- 
patlon  In  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  (Rept.  No. 
02-1116);   and 

HJ.  Ree.  1211.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  reeolutlon  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  South  Pacific  0<Mnmlaslon  (Rept.  No. 
93-1110). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Rea.  02.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  printing  of  additional  n^les 
of  the  heeulng  btfore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  relating  to  the  sudden 
Infant  de*th  syndrome  (Rept.  No.  02-1117); 
and 

3.  Kea.  360.  Re«Qlatkm  relating  to  the 
printing  and  distribution,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, of  legislative  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the  death  of  former  Senator  Hlckenlooper 
(Rept.  No.  02-1118). 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rxilee  and  Administra- 
tion, with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  360.  ReeoluUon  authorizing  sup- 
plementel  expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  Inquiries  and  Inves- 
tlgaUona  (Rept.  No.  92-1119) :  and 

HJI.  10243.  An  act  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Techncrfogy  Assessment  far  the  Ooagitma 
as  an  aid  In  the  identlfloaUon  and  consid- 
eration of  existing  and  probable  Impacts  of 
technological  application;  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Aet  of  1950;  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rapt.  No.  92-1123). 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  at  its  meeting  on  September 
13,  1972,  the  Commltee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration unanimously  approved  H.R. 
10243,  the  Technology  Assessment  Act  of 
1972.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  am 
plectsed  to  report  this  important  act  to 
the  Senate.  As  reported,  the  measure  is 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  on  this  important  measure  in  time  for 
approval  by  the  House  before  adjourn- 
ment. A  brief  summary  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  act  l5  as  follows : 

The  bill  extends  the  congressional  in- 
formation-gathering function  with  an 
OflQce  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA) 
in  the  legislative  branch.  The  Office 
would  be  composed  of  a  pollc>Tnaking 
body  called  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board  and  an  operational  unit  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director.  The  Board's  func- 
tions would  be  limited  to  the  formulation 
and  promulgation  of  policy ;  the  Director 
would  be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  OflBce.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  a  Technology  Assessment 
Advisory  Council  to  advise  the  Board, 

The  basic  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
the  Office  would  be  to  provide  an  early 
appraisal  of  the  probable  impwicts,  posi- 
tive and  negative,  of  the  applications  of 
technology  and  to  develop  other  coordi- 
nate information  which  may  assist  the 
Congress  in  exercising  its  legislative 
tasks. 

In  carrying  out  these  fvmctions  the 
Office  would:  (1)  identify  existing  or 
probable  impacts  of  technology  or  tech- 
nological programs;  (2)  where  possible 
establish  cause-and-effcct  relation- 
ships; (3)  identify  alternative  tech- 
nological methods  of  implementing  spe- 
cific programs;  (4)  identify  alternative 
programs  for  achieving  requisite  goals; 
<5)  make  estimates  and  comparisons  of 
the  impacts  of  alternative  methods  and 
progrtims;  (6)  present  findings  of  com- 
pleted anfilyses  to  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative authorities;  (1)  identify  areas 
where  additional  research  or  data  col- 
lection is  required  to  provide  adequate 
support  for  the  assessments  and  esti- 
mates described,  and  1 8 )  imdertake  such 
additional  associated  tasks  as  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  may  direct. 

It  is  emphasized  that  these  are  in- 
formational functions — not  functions  of 
control  or  recommendation.  They  are 
designed  to  supplement  existing  systems 
of  acquiring  information,  such  as  the 
hearing  system. 

The  Board  would  be  comprised  of  13 
members,  six  from  the  House,  six  from 
the  Senate,  three  majority  members 
and  three  minority  members,  from  each 
of  the  two  Houses,  with  the  OTA  Direc- 


tor serving  as  a  nonvoting  member.  The 
Proposed  Modified  Senate  Committee 
Version  being  reported  would  establish 
a  Technology  Assessment  Advisory 
Cotmcll  composed  of  12  members.  Ten 
of  these  members  would  be  private  citi- 
zens appointed  for  fixed  terms  by  the 
Board:  the  remaining  two,  the  Director 
of  the  Congressionsil  Research  Service 
and  the  Comptroller  General,  would 
serve  as  ex  officio  members. 

The  usual  powers  and  authorities  of  a 
fimctioning  agency  of  Oovemment  are 
provided  for  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, including  those  of  promulgat- 
ing rules  and  regulations,  making  con- 
tracts, hiring  personnel,  and  fixing  com- 
pensation. The  Office  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  wherever  and 
whenever  necessary.  The  Office  would  it- 
self be  prohibited  from  operating  labora- 
tories, pilot  plants,  or  test  facilities  in 
the  pursuit  of  its  mission. 

Assessments  could  be  initiated  by  the 
chairman  of  any  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, for  himself  or  on  request  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  a  majority 
of  committee  members,  by  the  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  Board  or  by  the  Direc- 
tor, in  consultation  with  the  Board.  AU 
results  would  be  freely  available  to  the 
public  except  in  cases  involving  national 
security,  or  where  pubUc  informaticm 
statutes  would  prohibit  it. 

The  Congress  has  not  provided  itself 
with  an  adequate  capability  for  the  inde- 
pendent collection,  correlation  Eind  anal- 
ysis of  information  on  the  many  com- 
plex issues  which  confront  all  of  us  every 
day.  The  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  would  provide 
this  critically  needed  service  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  need  for  such  an  Office  is  under- 
scored by  the  rapid  pace  of  scientific  and 
technological  developments  and  the  in- 
creasingly critical  environmental,  social, 
and  economic  problems  ccxifronting  our 
Nation. 

In  this  regard,  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing needs  for  Congress  under  today's 
conditions  is  to  be  better  informed  con- 
cerning the  vital  issues  for  which  we 
must  create  legislation  and  upcMi  which 
we  must  make  decisions. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  we  can  af- 
ford to  forego  the  benefits  of  modem 
techniques  in  the  areas  of  information 
and  policy  analysis.  If  we  are  to  be  the 
handful  of  men  to  make  vital  decisions, 
we  must  have  the  advantage  of  the  best 
data  available.  And  I  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment to  be  a  significant  step  toward 
providing  Congress  with  the  best  Infor- 
mation that  is  available. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  would  be  the 
first  office  the  Congress  has  established 
for  itself  since  the  establishment  of  the 
GAO  in  1921.  and  the  first  entirely  new 
information  organization  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
1914. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  O'Neill   imlt,  Missouri  River 


Basin  project,  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
Doses  (Rept.  No.  03-1131);  and 

B.  2380.  A  biU  to  authorlM  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  North  IXJup  division,  Mlaaourl 
Blver  Basin  project.  Nebraska,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1133). 

By  Mr.  McCLKIiLAN  (for  ISr.  KMnnmrr). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary,  with 
amendments: 

S.  33-  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  a  group  life  Insormnce 
piogram  for  State  and  local  govarmnent  law 
enforoement  offloera  (Bept.  No.  03-1134). 

By  Mr.  EAOXiETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
smendment : 

S.2318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longabore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Wcvkers'  Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

8.  3981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  in  order  to  prevent  aircraft 
piracy  by  requiring  the  use  of  detection  de- 
vices to  Inspect  aU  passengers  and  baggage 
boarding  commercial  aircraft  within  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 

B.  3982.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Tukto 
Suzuki.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  3981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  prevent 
aircraft  piracy  by  requiring  ihe  use  of 
detection  devices  to  inspect  all  passen- 
gers and  baggage  boarding  commercial 
aircraft  within  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
require  that  all  airlines  boarding  pas- 
sengers in  the  United  States  make  use  of 
either  X-ray  or  metal  electronics  sensing 
devices  to  detect  concealed  weapons  car- 
ried by  passengers  or  in  luggage.  My  pro- 
posal requires  that  these  devices  be  in- 
stalled by  December  31,  1972.  and  it  im- 
poses fines  up  to  $25,000  per  violation  for 
any  airline  that  fails  to  install  them  or 
fails  to  use  them  in  scanning  boarding 
passengers  and  luggage. 

Already  this  year  there  have  been  28 
hijackings  and  four  deaths  as  against  27 
sl^jackings  and  four  deaths  in  the  full 
12  months  of  1971.  Only  five  of  the  36 
U.B.  airlines  have  Installed  enough  de- 
vices to  cover  all  departures.  In  fact,  six 
of  the  11  largest  airlines  have  installed 
no  devices  whatsoever  as  of  August  1  of 
this  year. 

One  reason  for  the  delay  by  the  air- 
lines in  the  Installation  of  surveillance 
equipment  has  been  the  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  foot  all  or  part  of  the  bill  for 
these  devices  which  are  estimated  to  cost 
$4  million  for  the  relatively  unsophis- 
ticated equipment  now  advocated  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admlnistratlcm.  The 
type  of  equipment  contemplated  by  the 
PAA.  however,  is  inadequate.  The  legis- 


lation I  am  Introducing  today  requires 
the  airlines  to  install  more  sopblatlcated 
and  sensitive  equipment. 

The  device  now  in  use — the  magne- 
tometer— ^is  by  no  means  adequate.  Be- 
cause of  the  way  it  operates,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  detecting  about  26  percent  of  the 
weapons  now  manuffustured.  Tbert  Is 
more  sophisticated  equipment.  Metal  de- 
tectors and  X-ray  devices  that  would 
detect  all  such  weapons  and  my  bill  re- 
quires that  these  be  used  in  place  of  the 
magnetometer.  The  cost  of  the  magne- 
tometer is  between  $1,500  and  $2,000  as 
against  $2,500  to  $3,000  for  metal  detec- 
tors for  example.  The  cost  of  providing 
2,000  metal  detectors — ^the  number  re- 
quired to  protect  the  2,800  gateways  of 
the  Nation's  530  airports  is  approxi- 
mately $6  million.  This  breaks  down  to 
sllghUy  more  than  4  cents  for  each  com- 
mercial passenger  carried. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  cost  we  can  af- 
ford. It  is  a  cost  we  can  Ill-afford  not  to 
bear. 

The  people  who  use  this  Nation's  air- 
ways have  a  right  to  protection.  They 
have  the  right  to  be  free  from  the  fear 
of  skyjacking.  They  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  Congress  will  see  that  effective 
action  is  taken  to  assure  that  protection. 
The  legislation  which  I  have  proposed 
today  wUl  accomplish  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Recoeu)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobs,  as 
follows: 

8.  3B81 

Be  it  enacted  1>p  the  Senttte  and  Htnue  of 
Repretentatlvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
601  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1S58  (48 
V£.C.  1431)  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Screening  of  passengers  and  baggage. 

"(1)  After  Deoemb«-  81,  1072,  no  air  car- 
rier or  foreign  air  carrier  shall  operate  an  air- 
craft in  air  transportation  unless  all  pas- 
sengers boarding  that  aircraft  in  the  United 
States,  and  aU  such  paaengers'  haggase 
brought  aboard  the  aircraft  wherever  stowed, 
shall  have  been  Inspected  by  means  of  a 
metal  detection  device  capable  of  deteoting 
all  metal  objects  or  by  means  of  an  X-ray 
device  immediately  prior  to  boarding  and 
have  not  been  found  to  carry  or  contain  an 
unauthoriaed  exploslTe  device  or  weapon  of 
any  kind. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  aa  soon  as 
practicable,  preaoribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  neoeaaary  and  appropriate  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prorlston 
of  law,  any  persom  who — 

"(A)  vlolatea  the  provisions  of  this  rubeeo- 
tlon  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
exceeding  $36,000  for  each  violation  thereof; 

"(B)  knowingly  and  wUlTully  violatee  the 
proviMons  of  this  subsection  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, in  addition  to  the  penalty  provided 
In  subparagraph  (A) ,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $36,000  or  to  imprlaonment  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  or  to  both,  for  each  viola- 
tion thereof." 


the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Soiator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Snma) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3846,  to 
amend  the  Controlled  Etubstances  Act  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  prmcti- 
tioners  conducting  narcotic  treatmeofc 
programs. 

S.    8SS0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwsulks.  ttas 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WIluaiii) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3880.  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  education  with  regard  to  and 
detection  of  diabetes  mellltus. 

S.    SSTl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Se&ft- 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScHWsncn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3971.  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revome  Code  o( 
1954  so  as  to  exclude  from  gross  income 
amounts  of  disaster  relief  loans  canceled 
pursiiant  to  laws  of  the  united  States. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    SS4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bbock),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklit)  , 


INTERIM  AQREEMENT  ON  LrMTTA- 
TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS— AMENDMENTS 

AlfZiniiaMT  KO.    1518 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FULBRXQHT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MANsnxLi),  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  SYimroTOir. 
Mr.  MnsKzi.  Mr.  Ouaurow.  Mr.  Aikxb, 
Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Coopn.  and  Mr.  Javus) 
submitted  an  amendment.  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  authorizing  the 
President  to  approve  an  interim  agree- 
ment betweoi  the  United  States  and  the 
Unioti  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

AJCZKDKKMT  NO.   1S14 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MANsnzu),  Mr.  CTbttbch,  Mr.  SntDreTOir, 
Mr.  MusKa,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  ADcnr. 
Mr.  Cask.  Mr.  Coopsr,  and  Mr.  Javxxs) 
submitted  an  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  intended  to  be  prcHXMed 
by  them,  Jointly,  to  amendment  No.  1406, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  JACKSoir 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  jointly, 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  supra. 


FREE  ENTRY  OP  A  CARILLON  FOR 
MARQUETTE  UNIYERSTTY.  MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. — AMENDMENT 


ClfT   NO.    ISiS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  <hi 
the  table.)    

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  tm  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJI.  3786)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for 
the  use  of  Marquette  University,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

LAND  AND  RESOURCES  FLANXONa 
ACT  OF  1972— AMENDMENTS 

MKBnntxm  no.  isit 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  11a  on 
the  t^le.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  (for  hlnuMlT.  Mr.  Job- 
dan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Vanvx,  Mr.  Bvcsur. 
and  Mr.  Cooper)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  thcon. 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  682)  to  amend  tlie 
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Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat. 
244 1  to  include  provision  for  a  national 
land-use  policy  by  broadening  the  au- 
thority of  the  Water  Resources  Council 
and  river  basin  commissions  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  statewide 
land-use  planning. 

AMSKDMENT   NO     1820 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table. » 

Mr  HANSEN  'for  himself,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Panhth.  and  Mr.  Cooper) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  Senate 
bill  632,  supra. 

AMCKDUrNTS    NOS.    1521.    1582,    1523.    1524    AND 
I53S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I  ^  ,  . 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  1  am  sub- 
mitting five  amendments  to  S.  632,  the 
Land  Use  I»olicy  and  Planning  Assistance 
Act  of  1972.  lliese  amendments  are  ones 
I  believe  necessary  to  address  some  of  the 
concerns  about  S.  632  which  I  addressed 
in  my  floor  statement  of  August  16. 

My  first  amendment,  which  Is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mi. 
BOGGS  >  and  the  Senator  from  California 
<Mr.  TtJNN«T)  would  shift  responsibility 
for  the  program  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

Second.  This  amendment  would  make 
major  changes  in  section  303. 

First,  the  amendment  would  do  away 
with  the  requirements  that  States  as- 
sume "determinative  State  authority 
over  areas  of  critical  envlroiunental  con- 
cern key  faculties,  and  other  large  scale 
developments.  In  its  place,  the  amend- 
ment requires  a  finding  that  land  use  de- 
velopment of  such  facilities  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  State  land  use  program. 
This  shift  in  emphasis  leaves  consider- 
ably more  authority  at  the  local  level 
and  is  designed  to  limit,  somewhat,  the 
absolute  SUte  authority  which  the 
phrase  "determinaUve  State  authority 

implies.  ,  .    ...  I, 

Second,  the  amendment  would  abolish 
the  requirement  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (c) 
that  a  State  assume  authority  to  over- 
ride any  local  restrictions  on  major 
developments. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  assure 
that  air  and  water  pollution  laws  will  not 
be  violated  by  specifically  preserving  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon  Control  Act 
and  requiring  States  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue vigorous  enforcement  activities. 

Fourth,  States  would  be  required,  as 
part  of  their  State  land  use  program,  to 
take  action  to  prevent  disruption  of  local 
tax  base  or.  where  dlsrupUon  occurs,  to 
assume  responsibUlty  for  providing  ade- 
quate local  services  and  for  other  losses 
which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  State 
land  use  control  activity. 

Fifth  the  amendment  would  remove 
support'  for  the  "maximum  ben^cial 
use"  concept  as  relates  to  development 
of  large  scale  subdivisions. 

Sixth,  the  required  methods  of  Imple- 
mentatlon  for  the  State  land-use  pro- 
gram would  be  revised  to  give  States  the 
option  of  adopting  any  implementation 
alternatives  neceBsary  to  achieve  their 
obJectlveB,  Aa  proposed  S.  832  requires 


either  direct  State  land-use  planning  or 
full  powers  of  the  State  to  approve  or 
disapprove  local  action.  This  would  re- 
quire a  huge  bureaucracy  and.  at  a 
minlmimi.  State  involvement  in  every 
local  action  relating  to  land  use. 

Third.  This  amendment  would  provide 
national  land  use  poUcy  guidelines  to 
assure  adequate  State  land-use  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth.  This  amendment  would  add 
further  assurance  that  local  finance 
structures,  services,  and  debt  obligations 
will  not  be  obstructed  by  any  State  land- 
use  planning  activity. 

Fifth.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
assure  that  provisions  of  other  Federal 
laws  and  Federal  policies  are  not  super- 
ceded by  this  act. 

This  latter  amendment  also  will  assure 
that  State  efforts  to  implement  the 
standards,  criteria,  emission  or  effluent 
limitations,  monitoring  requirement  or 
implementation  plans  required  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  or  other  Federal  laws. 
are  not  compromised  or  otherwise  made 
less  stringent  by  this  act. 

Finally,  this  amendment  protects  the 
right  of  any  State  or  local  government  to 
adopt  restrictive  controls  on  land-use  de- 
velopment regardless  of  any  of  the 
policies  set  in  this  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendmfnt  No.  1621 
On  page  62.  line   17,  strUie  "Secretary  of 
the  Interior"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Pres- 
ident" 

On  page  63  strike  lines  8.  7,  and  8  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof: 

"Skc.  201(a)  The  President  may  perform 
his  responslblUtles  under  this  Act  through 
the  Office  of  lAnd  Use  Policy  Administration 
established  pursuant  to  this  section. 

••(b)  There  Is  hereby  eotabllshed  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the  Office 
of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the   ■Office")." 

On  page  63,  line  9.  strike  •  (b)  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  63.  beginning  at  line  16  strike 
•Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "President." 

On  page  63,  line  17,  and  at  each  place  where 
It  appears  thereafter  in  the  bill,  strike  "Sec- 
retary" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "President" 
in  those  places  where  "Secretary"  is  intended 
to  refer  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior. 

On  page  66.  line  23,  insert  •'Interior;"  im- 
mediately following  ■Development:" 

On  page   66.   beginning  on   line   18.  strike 
"and  the  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502".  .       _^ 
On  page  82,  between  lines  22  and  23  Insert 
the  following: 
"(6)   the  Department  of  the  Interior;" 
On  page  82.  beginning  at  line  23.  and  con- 
tinuing to  page  83.  line  I,  redesignate  "(6)", 
"(7) ".  "(8)  ".  and  "(9) "  aa  "(7)  ",  "(8)  ".  "(9)  " 
and  "(10)"  reepectlyely. 

On    page   83.   line    15   strike   "notify   the 
Preeldent,  who  shall" 

On  page  83.  lines  22  and  23  strUe  "after  no- 
tification by  the  Secretary" 

On  page  84.  lines  2  and  3  strike  "after  no- 
tification by  the  Secretary" 

On  page  96,  sUUe  llnee  21  through  28  and 
Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  take  any  appropriate  and  necessary 
action  to  minimize  such  conflict;  (2)  work 
with  the  appropriate  Federal  agency" 


On  page  96.  line  20.  strike  "President  and 
the'- 

On  page  101,  strike  lines  17  through  23  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  603(a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  guidelines  to  the  Federal  agenclM 
to  assist  them  In  carrying  out  the  require- 
ments  of  this  Act.  He  shall  submit  propoMd 
guidelines  to  the  heads  of  agencies  repre- 
sented  on  the  Board,  and  shall  consider 
their  comments  prior  to  formal  Issuance  of 
such  guidelines." 

On  page  102,  lines  9  and  10,  strike 
••I>restdent  and  the" 

On  page  106,  line  10,  strike  "Secretary" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Executive  Office 
of  the  President." 

On  page  106,  line  15  strike  "Secretary  of 
the  Interior"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Executive  Office  of  the  President." 

On  page  108,  strike  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  '•Presi- 
dent." 

On  page  108,  strike  "Department  of  the 
Interior"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President." 
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Amendment  No.  1522 
On  page  76,  beginning  at  line   19,  strike 

out  all  through  line  16  on  page  78  and  Insert 

In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(b)(1)  method*  of  Implementation  iat — 

(A)  assuring  that  the  use  and  development 
of  isuid  In  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  within  the  State  Is  not  Incwnststent 
with  the  State  land  use  program; 

(B)  assuring  that  the  use  of  land  la  areas 
within  the  State  which  are  or  may  be  Im- 
pacted by  key  facilities  Including  the  site 
location  and  the  location  of  major  Improve- 
ment and  major  access  features  of  key  fa- 
culties is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  State  land 
use  program: 

(C)  assuring  that  any  large-scale  subdivi- 
sions and  other  propKised  large-scale  develop- 
ment within  the  State  of  more  than  local 
significance  In  its  Impact  upon  the  environ- 
ment Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  state  land 
use  program: 

(D)  assuring  ad(H)tlon  and  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  standards,  criteria,  emission  or 
effluent  limitations,  monitoring  requirements 
or  Implementation  plans  which  are  no  less 
stringent  than  the  standards,  criteria,  emis- 
sion or  effluent  limitations,  monitoring  re- 
qulremente,  or  Implementation  plans  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  'Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  other  Federal 
laws  controlling  poUutlon; 

(E)  preventing  any  decision  made  a*  a 
result  of  the  State  land  use  program  from 
disrupting  the  tax  base  and  levels  of  service 
of  any  local  government  In  the  state  unless 
the  state  Is  able  to  pay  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  any  losses  or  assume  the  coets  of 
providing  local  services; 

(F)  periodically  revising  and  updating  the 

State   land  use   program  to  meet  changing 
conditions:  and 

(G)  assuring  dissemination  of  Information 
to  appropriate  officials  or  representatives  of 
local  governments  and  members  of  the  public 
and  their  participation  In  the  development 
of  and  subsequent  revisions  In  the  State  land 
use  program  and  In  the  formulation  of  8Ute 
guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  pro- 

(2)  The  methods  of  ImplemenUtlon  oi 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  (c)  shall  b« 
determined  by  the  State. 

AMKNDMxm  No.  1523 
On  page  78.  between  lines  17  and  18  in- 
sert a  new  subsection  aa  follows: 
"(c)  a  process  to  assure  that — 
( 1 )  no  pubUc  or  private  development  wui 
be  permitted  unleae.  In  the  proce«i  of  devel- 
opment, and  in  the  completed  project,  tne 
development  virUl  conform  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  ano 


.h.  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  as 
amended  as  determined  by  the  Admlnlstra- 
^Tat  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

(2)  no  industrial,  residential,  or  commrr- 
rial  development  shall  occur  on  agricultural 
land  of  high  productivity,  as  determined  by 
the  secretary  of  Agriculture,  unless  speclfi- 
rftUv  approved  by  the  Governor  as  necessary 
to  the  public  health  and  weUare  or  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing,  that  would  otherwise 
be  unavailable; 

(3)  no  industrial,  residential,  or  commer- 
cial development  shall  occur  that  would  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  existing  systems  for 
Dower  and  water  supply,  waste  water  treat- 
iient  and  collection,  solid  waste  disposal 
and  resource  recovery,  or  transportation  un- 
less such  systems  are  planned  for  expansion 
and  have  financial  support  adequate  to  sup- 
Dort  operation  and  expansion  as  necessary 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  develop- 
ment; 

(4)  redevelopment  and  Improvement  of 
existing  communities  and  other  developed 
areas  are  favored  over  Industrial,  commercial 
or  residential  development  which  wUl  utilize 
existing  agricultural  lands.  wUd  sureas,  wood- 
lands, and  other  undeveloped  areas,  and  that 
development  contrary  to  these  principles 
shall  be  allowed  only  where  It  will  pro- 
vide significant  and  permanent  Jobs,  hous- 
ing and  educational  opportunities  for  low 
and  middle  Income  famUles; 

(5)  as  determined  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  the  extent  possible,  no  de- 
velopment shall  occur  on  water  saturated 
lands  such  aa  marshlands,  s-wamps,  bogs, 
estuaries,  saltmarshee,  and  other  wetlands 
without  replacement  of  the  ecological  values 
provided  by  such  lands; 

(6)  except  where  no  alternative  exists, 
there  shall  be  no  further  commercial,  resi- 
dential or  Industrial  development  of  flood 
plains  of  the  navigable  waterways  In  the 
state; 

(7)  those  responsible  for  making  less  per- 
meable or  Impermeable  any  portion  of  the 
landscape  will  be  required  to  hold  or  store 
runoff  water  or  otherwise  control  runoff 
from  such  lands  so  that  It  does  not  reach 
natural  waterways  during  storm  conditions 
or  times  of  snowmelt; 

(8)  to  the  extent  poeslble.  upland  water- 
sheds win  be  maintained  for  maximum 
natural  water  retention:  and 

(9)  all  private  and  public  forest  lands 
which  are  leased  for  timber  cutting  under 
compliance  with  existing  statutes  shaU  be 
harvested  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any 
loss  In  productivity  of  site.  Including  nu- 
trient and  water  holding  capacities  of  the 
site,  and  take  all  available  precautions  to 
protect  the  air,  water,  and  soU.  of  the  site 
and  surrounding  regions,  apart  from  removal 
of  timber  itself. 


tlon  and  vigorous  enforcement,  by  the  State, 
of  standards,  criteria,  emission  or  effluent 
limitations,  monitoring  requirements  or  im- 
plementation plans  which  are  no  leas  •trln- 
gent  than  the  standards,  criteria,  emission 
or  effluent  limitations,  monitoring  require- 
ments, or  In^lementatlon  plans  required  by 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  or  other  Federal  laws  control- 
ling poUutlon. 

'  (e)  to  adopt  any  Federal  policy  or  re- 
quirement which  would  prohibit  or  delay 
States  or  local  governments  from  adopting 
or  enforcing  any  law  or  regulation  which  re- 
sults In  prohibition  or  strict  control  of  land 
use  development  in  any  area  over  which  the 
State  or  local  government  exercises  Jurisdic- 
tion." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  'Mr.  Cranston) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  MclNTYRE)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  amendment  No.  1506  Intended  to 
be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16029)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
REVENUE  SHARING 


Amendment  No.  1524 

On  page  82,  between  lines  7  and  8,  In- 
sert a  new  paragraph  as  foUows: 

(3)  The  President  shaU  not  make  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  Act  untU  he  has  determined 
that  the  State  has  a  program  to  prevent  any 
decision  made  as  a  result  of  the  State  land 
use  program  from  disrupting  the  tax  base 
and  levels  of  service  of  any  local  government 
In  the  State  unless  the  State  Is  able  to  pay 
adequate  compensation  for  any  losses,  as- 
sume the  cost  of  providing  local  seryloee, 
and  assure  that  any  local  government  debt 
obligations  are  met. 

Amkndkent  No.  1626 

On  page  107.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "except 
as  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act". 

On  page  107,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  "except 
as  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act". 

On  page  107,  foUowlng  line  26,  insert  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(d)  to  delay  or  otherwise  limit  tbe  adop- 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  voted  for 
the  revenue-sharing  bill,  but  with  some 
reluctance  and  principally  because  of 
the  immediate  financial  crises  facing 
many  of  the  Nation's  cities. 

For  example,  Detroit,  which  has  the 
highest  income  tax  and  real  estate  tax 
allowed  by  State  law.  needs  $48  million 
in  revenue-sliaring  fimds  to  break  even 
this  year. 

Similar  crises  fswie  other  cities,  and 
those  hard  facts  overcame  my  reluctance 
stemming  from  the  mathematics,  pol- 
itics, and  principle  of  revenue  sharing. 
The  mathematics,  and,  indeed,  the  pol- 
itics of  revenue  sharing,  revolve  around 
who  gets  how  much. 

Some  commimlties  which  would  re- 
ceive more  under  the  House-approved 
version  claim  to  be  hurt  by  the  Senate 
formula,  and  vice  versa. 

One  could  argue,  I  think,  that  since 
the  bill  will  provide  new  money,  all  com- 
munities gain  and  none  are  hurt  regard- 
less of  the  distribution  formula  agreed 

on. 

But.  of  course,  any  politican  at  any 
level  of  govermnent.  can  make  the  case 
that  the  needs  of  his  particular  constit- 
uents are  great  enough  to  Justify  the 
formula  which  most  favors  his  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

One  shudders  a  bit  at  the  prospect  of 
future  election  campaigns  being  waged 
on  the  basis  of  who  promises  the  most 
for  his  voters  in  revenue  sharing,  and  the 
crunch  which  will  follow  when  attempts 
are  made  to  deliver  on  such  promises. 

If,  indeed,  that  Is  the  can  of  worms 
we  have  opened,  the  real  ■victim  may  be 
the  effort  to  reorder  national  spending 
priorities  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Equally  distressing  is  the  possibility 
that  this  annual  ezpoidlture  of  $5.3  bil- 
lion in  Federal  fimds  will  do  nothing 
more  than  finance  the  status  quo  In 
many  commimlties. 


There  is  no  requirement,  for  example. 
that  communities  and  States  receiving 
revenue  sharing  fimds  improve  their 
planning  and  administrative  capablllQet. 
This  is  not  to  argue  that  there  is  no 
redtape  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  nor 
that  all  wisdom  can  or  should  come  from 
Washington. 

This  is  not  to  argue  with  the  conten- 
tion that  the  rigidity  incorporated  into 
too  many  Federal  programs  to  guard 
against  potential  abuse  has  made  these 
programs  unworkable  at  the  local  level. 
Certainly  more  flexibility  is  needed. 
Certainly,  local  ofacials  should  have 
more  discretion  in  deciding  how  best  to 
spend  money  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  their  communities. 

But  to  agree  that  some  Federal  pro- 
grams have  become  so  rigid  as  to  be  use- 
less does  not  force  one  to  agree  that  the 
pendulum  should  swing  to  the  other 
extreme. 

Unhappily,  the  law  by  physics  which 
requires  a  pendulum  to  stop  for  an  in- 
stant before  chsmglng  directions  does  not 
apply  automatically  to  the  swings  of 
political  pendulums. 

Again,  despite  these  reservations.  I 
supported  revenue  sharing  because  of 
the  enormous  financial  crises  facing  our 
cities,  cities  which  are  forced  to  carry  an 
unfair  share  of  the  burden  of  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty. 

Also,  the  progrsmi  is  authorized  for  a 
specific  length  of  time — 5  years.  Hope- 
fully, then,  revenue  sharing  is  viewed  as 
an  experiment  and  not  as  a  baric  un- 
touchable uagredient  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem. 

If  my  fears  prove  unwarranted  anc  the 
experiment  succeeds,  it  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

If  not.  Congress  should  face  up  to  the 
difBcult  task  of  correcting  a  program 
which  I  am  sure  will  enjoy  the  support 
of  many  who  do  not  like  the  respon- 
sibility for  raising  taxes. 

Turning  to  the  bill  itself,  there  are 
some  disappotatments  about  specific  por- 
tions of  the  Senate  version. 

The  limit  placed  on  social  services  ex- 
penditures, which  I  opposed,  will  reduce 
the  net  amount  going  to  many  States  un- 
der the  Senate  bill.  The  loss  to  Michigan 
may  well  run  between  $30  million  and 
$50  million. 

The  Senate  missed  a  sound  opportunity 
to  achieve  limited  but  important  tax  re- 
form when  it  rejected  amendments  clos- 
ing more  than  $3  billion  worth  of  income 
tax  loopholes.  I  supported  these  amend- 
ments, not  only  in  the  interest  of  tax 
fairness  but  because,  as  now  constituted, 
revenue  sharing  is  being  financed  out  of 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

And  finally,  and  perhaps  to  underline 
my  point  about  the  xwlltics  of  revenue 
sharing,  I  supported,  unsucceasfully, 
amendments  to  change  the  Senate  for- 
mula which  •would  have  brought  Michi- 
gan's share  more  in  line  with  the  amount 
provided  in  the  House  bill. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY 
INNOCENTS,  HOBOKEN,  N  J. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  this  year  tbe 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Innooeats 


in  Hoboken.  N.J..  ia  celebrating  ite  10^^ 
anniversary.  The  cUurch  has  a  dlatln- 
gulahed  hlatory.  and  I  am  glad  to  ast. 
imanlmoua  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  John  J.  Heaney. 
chairman  of  the  centennial  committee, 
describing  some  of  the  backgroimd  sur- 
rounding this  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobb, 
as  follows : 

CnminnAL  CBxrtcn  of  thi; 

Holy  Iknocknts. 
Hobokm,  NJ..  September  1. 1972. 
Hon.  CurroBD  P.  Case, 
US.  Senator, 
The  State  Houae, 

Trenton,  NJ.  _^, 

Dka»  3BNATO*  Cam:  ThU  year  our  Bpl- 
80op»l  Churcb  of  the  Holy  Innocents  cele- 
bntM  the  lOOtb  annlver»ry  ol  founding.  On 
nich  an  occMlon  aa  thla,  we  woiUd  be 
honored  to  have  your  presence  at  the  Church 
and  banquet  to  follow  at  Stevena  Center, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technrtogy,  Hoboken, 
N.J  on  October  23,  1072. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Innooenta  la  a 
memorial  to  a  Uttle  girl.  Julia  Auguata 
Stevens,  daughter  of  Bdwln  Augustus  and 
Martha  Bayard  atevena,  who  died  In  Bom«, 
Italy  at  the  age  of  seven,  on  December  38. 
1870  The  Church  waa  erected  by  her  mothwr. 
Julia's  father  was  the  founder  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.J.  It  waa 
in  hUtorlc  Caatle  Stevens,  now  Stevens  Cen- 
ter this  UtUe  girl  waa  bom.  What  Is  now  the 
campus  of  Stevens  Institute  at  one  time  was 
the  family  private  estate. 

The  Stevens  family  has  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  oldert  families  of  New  Jersey. 
Prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  the  first 
John  St«v«M  to  arrive  In  America  In  1699, 
shortly  after  a  stay  In  New  York  City,  married 
a  Perth  Amboy  girl.  Ann  C»mpb«ai.  John 
Stevens  (1)  held  many  prominent  positions 
in  our  state's  earUeatt  hlatory. 

The  Honorable  John  Stevens,  as  he  was 
known  to  all  who  knew  him.  was  a  son  of 
John  Stevens  (1) .  and  a  man  of  great  promi- 
nence in  New  Jersey,  prior  and  during  the 
American  Revolution.  He  was  Vice  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Council  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Honorable  John  Stevens  married 
mizabeth  Alexander,  whoee  father  was  James 
Alexander,  defender  of  Peter  Zenger  in  "Pree- 
dom  of  the  Press."  His  son.  WUllam  Alex- 
ander,  also  known  as  "Lord  Stirling",  was  an 
Aide  de  Campe  to  General  CSeorge  Washing- 
ton, and  a  vast  owner  of  land  In  the  Hunter- 
don County  section  of  New  Jersey. 

Honorable  John  Stevens'  son,  Ccdonel  John 
Stevens,  who  purchased  the  Island  of  Ho- 
boken in  1784,  was  the  State  Treasurer  of 
New  Jersey  during  the  American  Revolution. 
Colonel  Stevens  married  Rachel  Cox,  whose 
family  at  that  time  resided  in  the  Trent 
House.  Trenton,  known  then  as  "Bloomsbury 
Ckjurt."  Colonel  Stevens  was  not  only  a  great 
patriot,  but  a  great  Inventor.  Many  of  his 
contributions  are  in  use  not  only  In  New 
Jersey,  but  our  entire  oountry.  such  aa  our 
railroads. 

Colonel  John  Stevens'  son.  Bdwln  Augustus 
Stevens,  the  fathsr  of  Julia  Augusta  Stevens, 
to  whose  memory  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Innocents   was   buflt,   was   the   founder   of 
Stevens   Institute   of   Technology.   Hoboken. 
NJ.    He    married    Martha    Bayard    Dod    of 
Prtnoeton,  N.J.  Miss  Dod's  father  was  Pro- 
fessor Albert  B.  Dod  at  Princeton  UnlTersity. 
Dod  Hall  at  Princeton  Is  named  in  his  honor. 
This  lady  could  well  look  with  pride  to  her 
aiicestral  background  auch  as  the  Bayards. 
Stuyvesante.  Stocktons.  Plntards  and  Bou- 
mnot  famines.  Aa  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  she 
was  Lady  of  Castle  Stevens  for  idmoert  fifty 
years.  After  her  death,  hsr  son,  Colonel  Edwin 
A.  Stevens,  bequeathed  to  Morvan.   a  bed 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Stevens'  great-grandmother 
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Susanna  Stockton,  sister  of  Richard  Stock- 
ton, the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Mrs.  Stevens,  in  the  1860's,  enter- 
tained the  entire  State  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey  at  Castle  Stevens.  Members  of  the 
Stevens  family  through  marrlBge.  are  related 
to  many  of  the  old  f&mlllee  of  American  back- 
ground, among  the  few  the  Washington,  Lee 
and  Lewis  families  of  Virginia. 

As  we  honor  the  Centennial  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  so  we  honor  this  great 
heritage  enshrined  In  the  love  of  a  mother 
for  her  UtUe  girl,  and  her  love  and  duty  to 
God  and  mankind.  i 

Respectfully  yoius. 

John  J.  Hxahit, 
OenercU  Chairman,  Centennial  Committee. 


POOD  ADDinVES 
Mr.  NELSOK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  over  the 
effect  that  widespread  use  of  food  addi- 
tives has  for  the  public  health.  Some 
3  000  chemicals  currently  are  used  either 
directly  In  food  or  in  food  packaging,  and 
the  vast  majority  have  never  been 
scientifically  tested  for  safety. 

Two  bills  that  I  have  Introduced,  S.  76 
and  S.  3163,  deal  with  food  additives: 
the  current  testing  and  regulatory 
mechanisms;  the  Delaney  anticancer 
clause;  the  requirement  that  additives  be 
approved  for  necessity  as  well  as  safety ; 
nutritional  standard  setting  for  food;  the 
"generally  recognized  ais  safe" — GRAS — 
list  provision  in  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Health  is  holding  hearings 
September  18.  19,  and  20  on  these  bills 
and  the  general  subject  of  food  additives. 
These  issues  should  be  addressed  by 
the  Congress,  as  new  scientlflc  informa- 
tion comes  to  Ught.  revealing  potential 
dangers  of  many  long-used  additives. 

The  food  additives  industry  expects  its 
current  $500  million  sales  to  reach  $756 
million  by  1980.  The  expanding  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  and  oonvenience  foods 
means  a  greater  use  of  chemicals  to  pre- 
serve, color,  flavor,  stabilize,  extend, 
tenderize,  sweeten,  and  condition  food 
products. 

Currently,  the  American  public  is  a 
testing  grovmd  for  many  of  these  sub- 
stances. The  public  is  beginning  to  ask 
questions  about  their  safety  and  nutri- 
tive value. 

A  thoughtful  article  by  Washington 
Post  writer  Colman  McCarthy,  published 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of  September  2. 
1972,  describes  an  average  American 
dinner,  and  demonstrates  the  far- 
reachmg  ramifications  which  the  food 
additives  issue  has  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McCarthy's  article  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Regulas  Pamo-t  Meal  (Aarqh!) 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
Washington,  D.C. — "It  won't  be  anything 
fancy,"  Helen  said,  inviting  me  to  dinner  a 
few  nights  later.  "Just  a  regular  family  meal. 
Do  corns."  I  said  fine.  Helen  and  her  husband. 
Prank,  are  old  frlexMls.  and  I  hadn't  seen  them 
for  a  whUe.  Anyway.  Helen  Is  known  as  a  fine 
and  homey  cook. 

The  meal  Helen  served  was  Indeed  a  regu- 
lar family  meal.  I  wouldn't  have  noticed  any- 


thing wrong  about  it  it  I  hadn't  bean  reading 
up  on  the  American  food  Industry  and  had 
learned  about  the  dangers — and  potential 
(ji^Qgers — of  the  chemicals  that  are  put  into 
processed  food.  I  had  also  heard  that  some  of 
our  food  is  filthy.  And  I  knew  it  could  be 
extremely  expensive.  Just  how  nutritious  an 
the  meals  served  in  millions  of  American 
homes.  I  wasnt  sure. 

As  it  turned  out,  Helen's  meal  was  not  the 
worst  I've  had.  None  of  her  dishes  was  overt 
Junk  food,  and  all  at  least  looked  good.  StUl, 
I  didnt  eat  much. 

Helen  led  off  with  a  bowl  of  soup — chicken 
noodle,  make  by  Lipton  in  its  Cup-a-8oup 
line.  On  the  packet  of  dry  mix  the  second 
Ingredient  listed  after  noodles  is  salt.  Salt  Is 
listed  even  before  the  dehydrated  chicken. 
(On  a  non-standardized  food,  manufacturers 
are  required  by  the  Pood  and  Dnig  Adminis- 
tration to  list  ingredients  In  the  order  of 
weight.)  Thus,  Lip  ton's  chicken  noodle  ac- 
tually contains  more  salt  than  chicken — it 
really  Is  noodle  salt  soup.  Although  the  PDA 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  ingredients,  It  doesn't 
regulate  the  names. 

Excessive  use  of  salt  Is  a  oonunon  tactic  in 
food  processing.  In  Consumer  Beware!  Bea- 
trice Trum  Hxinter  points  out  that  salt  la 
"extremely  useful  to  the  food  industry.  It  acts 
as  a  preservative.  It  can  mask  the  flavor  of 
odorous  foods.  It  can  help  inhibit  the  growth 
of  molds  and  bacteria.  It  lieaches  and  'im- 
proves    food     color.     It     can     prevent    dis- 
coloration.     It      is      a      processing     aid     In 
peeling,  sorting,  and  floating.  It  is  useful  in 
drying  and  freezing  foods.  It  whets  the  ap- 
petite to  consume  more  processed  foods  and 
beverages.   And.   being   one  of  the  ctieapest 
commodities,  every  ounce  of  salt  used  in  place 
of  food  is  a  saving  for  the  processors."  Mrs. 
Hunter  goes  on  to  say  that  many  Americans 
consume  "astronomical  proportions"  of  salt- 
up  to  twenty  times  what  the  body  needs  or 
can  use.  She  also  points  out  that  "excessive 
salt  intake  is  involved  In  many  serious  health 
conditions.   Including   high   blood  pressure, 
obesity,   heart   disease,   atherosclerosis,  and 
tooth  decay. ' 

While  my  hosts  were  drowning  their  ]oy» 
in  salty  soup.  I  had  to  look  busy,  so  I  went 
for  the  bread.  There  was  a  choice:  Wonder 
bread  or  Imported  French  bread.  Both  were 
puffy  and  airy,  but  the  French  bread  must 
be  better  for  you.  right?  WeU.  in  a  re- 
cent study  caUed  "The  Staff  of  ^^^'"^^^ 
E  Aran  Jo  and  Jean  Mayer  tell  of  an  experi- 
ment examining  forty-four  breads  from  sev- 
eral different  nations.  They  report  that  "this 
highly  regarded  French  bread  was  1«« 
nutrttlonaUy." 

Although  to  me  mass-produced  bread  has 
alwa>-8  been  tasteless,  the  Wonder  bread  be- 
gan to  look  tempting.  At  least  It  contained 
some  nutrition,  since  law  reqtiires  enriched 
flour  to  be  used.  So  I  took  a  slice.  I  had  no 
Illusions,  however;  I  remembered  that  in 
March  1971  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
moved  against  the  Continental  Baking  Com- 
pany an  m  subsidiary,  because  of  the  ad- 
vertising claim  that  Wonder  bread  "^^ 
build  strong  bodies  twelve  ways."  The  PTC 
charged  that  Wonder  bread  is  no  different 
from  other  enriched  breads.  In  October  1971 
the  company  finally  admitted  that  Its  prod- 
uct "will  not  provide  a  child,  ages  one  to 
twelve,  with  all  the  nutrients,  in  recom- 
mended quantities,  that  are  essential  to 
healthy  growth  and  development." 

Rather  than  eat  my  Wonder  bread  dry.  i 
applied  some  pimento  spread.  Its  main  in- 
gredient waa  water.  Pimento  was  the  nintn 
of  the  sixteen  Ingredients  listed  on  the  cover. 
Also  on  the  list  were  as  many  chemicals  ana 
additives  as  anyone  could  want:  dlsodlum 
phoephate  duohydrate,  ceiluloae  gum.  sodium 
hexametaphosphate.  sodium  citrate,  a""™ 
benzoate.  potassium  sorbate,  and,  fittlnglj, 
artificial  coloring.  AU  those  sodium  com- 
pounds—salt Is  a  sodium  ccMnpotmd— maoe 
me  uneasy.  ^_, 

And  what  are  all  these  additives  anyway' 
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butter.  Com  meal  may  have  five  rodent  pel- 
let fragments;  three-and-a-half  ounces  of 
tomato  Juice  may  have  ten  fruit  fly  eggs  or 
two  larvae.  Other  Items  allowed — the  PDA 
calls  them  "natural  or  unavoidable  defects 
In  food" — Include   bacteria,  mold,  and  rot. 


According  to  Michael  F.  Jacobson  In  Eater's 
Diaeat,  we  eat  five  pounds  of  them  a  year 
but  know  Uttle  about  them.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  Isnt  much  help;  a 
uuznber  of  the  subsUnces  on  Its  list  of  ap- 
proved food  additives  have  been  proved  to  be  ,^^  „  . 
dangerous  Monosodium  glutamate  was  put  The  agency  claims  the  filth  permitted  in  our 
mto  baby  food  until  a  few  years  ago,  when     food  presents  "no  hazard  to  health." 

.   ...   .^   J  1 — .-         pqj.  gojjjg  reason,  I  was  still  hungry. 

Helen  said,  with  a  wifely  smUe,  that  she 
liked   to  serve   Uver  to  Prank  because  "he 
can  be  a  health  nut  at  times." 
No  doubt.  But  whether  Frank  will  end  up 


a  scientist  discovered  tluit  It  caused  brain 
damage  to  Infant  mice  when  it  was  injected 
under  the  skin  and  caused  eye  damage  when 
It  was  fed  to  them  in  massive  doses.  Well, 
what  about  all  the  ctiemicals  in  the  pimento 
spread?  I  wasn't  sure  I  wanted  to  take  any      a  healthy  health  nut  is  another  question 

dttsnces.   Anyway,   the  stuff   had   a   gummy      —- — .^ti-.^.-.^ 

texture,  and  when  spread  broke  into  parti- 
cles as  though  the  watered  chemicals 
couidnt  stand  to  be  parted.  The  Wonder 
bread  couldn't  take  the  strain.  It  ripped. 

A  large  glass  of  Ice  water  was  before  me. 
It  looked  good — but  one  could  not  be  sure. 
In  the  last  decade  alone  there  were  at  least 
128  known  outbreaks  of  disease  or  poisoning 
attributed  to  drinking  water.  Daniel  A. 
Okun.  chief  of  environmental  sciences  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  has  said  that 
half  of  the  population  drinks  water  dis- 
charged "only  hours  before  .  .  .  from  some 
Industrial  or  mtmlcipal  sewer."  Passing  up 
my  glass  of  Ice  water,  I  swaUowed  the  grim 
truth  that  the  last  Senate  hearing  on  the 
purity  of  drinking  water  was  in  1893.  when 
Orover  Cleveland  was  President. 

The  main  course  was  beef  liver,  spinach 
souffle,  and  crinkle-cut  french  fries.  Helen, 
half-apologizing  few  the  liver,  said  she  was 
avoiding  steak  until  the  prices  came  down. 
Besides,  she  added,  beef  liver  Is  good  for 
your  blood. 

The  soufH6  came  from  a  Stouffer's  frozen 
twelve-ounce  package,  with  a  pretty  picture 
on  It.  Pale  and  airy,  it  tasted  to  me  like  a 
seaweed  sponge.  The  next  day.  when  I 
phoned  the  Stouffer  Company  In  Solon. 
Ohio,  to  ask  how  much  spinach  was  in  the 
twelve-ounce  packages,  the  pubUc -relations 
TT^nn  did  not  know  right  off.  but  he  told  me 
that  Stouffer's  was  a  great  and  proud  cwn- 
pany  that  made  deUciotis  food.  An  hour  later 
he  called  to  say  that  spinach  was  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  and  skim  milk  was  18  per 
cent.  How  can  that  be?  I  asked.  On  the 
label  skim  milk  is  listed  before  spinach. 
"That's  fuimy,"  said  the  Stouffer's  man.  "Let 
me  check."  Ten  minutes  later  he  caUed  again 
with  a  revised  count.  Bklm  milk  was  31.7 
per  cent  and  spinach  waa  30.2  per  cent. 
Thus.  Stouffer's.  like  Llpton's.  has  It  back- 
ward: Spinach  souflB^  Is  really  skim  milk 
souffle. 

The  french  fries  turned  to  mush  on  the 
first  bite.  There  was  no  teUing  by  the  taste 
that  they  were  potatoes,  and  no  wonder.  The 
vitamin  C  is  largely  lost  in  processing  them 
Into  convenience  foods.  According  to  one  nu- 
trition study,  "fresh  french  friee  contain  21 
milligrams  of  vitamin  C  per  100-gram  por- 
tion while  the  frozen  samples  were  found  to 
range  from  0.3  to  16.7  mUllgrams,  depend- 
ing on  brand."  Now.  a  pound  of  fresh  pota- 
toes at  the  market  costs  18  cents;  Helen's 
crinkle  cuts  coet  33  cents  a  pxjund.  In  the 
course  of  doubling  the  price,  the  manufac- 
turers may  have  supplied  half  as  much  vita- 
min C. 

Everything  served  so  far.  I  began  to  think, 
had  been  tlvrough  a  factory,  save  the  water, 
which  might  have  come  from  a  sewer.  Last 
April,  when  investigators  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  ran  their  clean  finger  of 
curiosity  through  ninety-seven  food  plants, 
randomly  choeen,  they  found  only  thirty 
clean  enough  to  comply  with  federal  law. 
The  reports  on  the  rest  ranged  from  "sig- 
nificant vmsanltary  conditions"  to  "minor 
unsanitary  conditions." 

Meanwhile  the  PDA  has  published  a  list 
of  the  levels  of  contamination  It  allows  the 
manufacturers  to  put  into  food.  P^fty  Insect 
fragments — presumably  such  tidbits  as  fly 
wings,  roach  shells,  and  ant  feelers — are 
okay  for  three -and -a- half  ounces  of  i>eanut 


For   almost   twenty   years   many  cattlemen 
have  been  giving  their  livestock  a  hormone 
caUed  dlethylstilbeatrol  (DES) ,  which  causes 
ttie  a.nimRiH  to  reach  market  weight  of  1,000 
pounds  thirty-five  days  early  on  600  pounds 
leas  feed.  Presumably,  the  DEB  is  passed  by 
the  animal  In  Its  excrement.  The  problem  Is, 
DES  Is  a  known  cause  of  cancer  In  lab  ani- 
mals. Until  recently  the  PT3A  seemed  only 
mildly  alarmed.  "DES  is  clearly  a  useful  and 
effective   product,"   said    the   TDK  commis- 
sioner Charles  C.  Edwards,  MX).  Of  course, 
federal    law — the    Delaney    Clause — forbids 
use  of  a  proven  cancer-causing  chemic«J  In 
animal    feed    when    residues   of    it    can    be 
found  In  the  meat.  Dlsclosuree  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department   in  June  revealed   that 
DES  is  being  found  by  federal  investigators 
and  that  since  January,  when  new  regula- 
tions were  Instituted,  the  levels  have  risen. 
At  first  the  PDA  claimed  It  dldnt  have  aU 
the  facts  about  the  cancerous  drug  and  that 
a  public  hearing  had  to  be  held.  Then,  early 
last  month,  the  agency  took  action — of  sorts. 
It  ordered  an  immediate  halt  In  the  produc- 
tion of  cattle  feed  with  DBS  and  gave  the 
farmers  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  use  up 
the  feed  on  hand.  However,  the  drug  may  still 
be  used  to  fatten  animals,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  FDA  are  now 
studying    another   way   of    using   DES — Im- 
planting It  in  the  animal's  ear.  Their  theory 
Is  tliat  lees  of  the  substance  Is  released  Into 
the  animal's  system  by  this  method — and. 
supposedly,  there  Is  a  smaller  residue. 

Needless  to  say,  I  ate  as  little  of  the  Uver 
as  possible. 

For  dessert  Helen  brought  out  a  quart  of 
Brlggs  chocolate  Ice  cream  and  a  bowl  of 
topping.  She  said  Brlggs.  a  local  brand,  was 
her  favorite  because  the  company  puts  out  a 
special  container  that  Is  hand-packed.  "It's 
hand-packed?"  I  asked.  "Yes."  Helen  sakl. 
"They  say  so  on  the  label."  I  had  been  to  the 
Brlggs  Ice  Cream  Company  and  knew  a  little 
about  the  statement.  Last  yesir,  when  the 
plant  manager  was  showing  me  through  his 
operation.  I  asked  him  If  he  could  show  me 
the  workers  hand  packing.  Sorry,  the  man- 
ager said,  Jtist  by  chance  they  didn't  happen 
to  be  in  at  that  particular  moment.  I  asked 
if  he  would  describe  how  the  hand  packers 
go  about  their  work.  Sure,  he  said,  by  now 
friendly.  A  worker  on  the  assembly  itae  "Just 
holds  It  I  the  container)  under  the  filling 
machine.  So  there's  a  liand  on  the  package 
aa  It  is  packed.  We  say  hand-packed,  not 
hand-dipped.  That's  pretty  damned  clever, 
isn't  It?" 

The  only  federal  regulations  for  Ice  cream 
are  requirements  that  It  be  at  least  10  per 
cent  butterfat  and  weigh  at  least  38  ounces 
for  a  half  gallon,  which  means  that  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  contents  can  be  air.  The  In- 
gredients need  not  be  listed,  and  manufac- 
turers have  more  than  thirty-two  additives 
to  choose  from.  Including  sodium  carboxy- 
methylceUtUoee  and  tetrasodium  pyrophos- 
phate (there's  that  sodium  again!). 

Consumers,  long  conditioned  to  buying  ice 
cream  by  volume  and  not  by  weight,  rarely 
check  a  brand's  heavtoses  in  relation  to  the 
price.  The  ice  cream  freezer  in  the  Qtant  su- 
permarkets In  Washington,  for  example,  car- 
ries three  braxtds  in  half  gaUons:  Brlggs. 
Heidi,  and  State  House.  The  last  two  are  dis- 
tributed by  Giant  but  made  by  another  firm. 


It  is  easy  to  discover  who  that  is.  The  nearly 
microscopic  print  on  the  containers  reveal 
that  th»  District  of  Columbia.  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  food  license  numbers  of  Heidi  and 
Stats  House  e^e  identical  with  the  number 
on  ttxe  Brlggs  container.  Thus,  all  three 
brands  are  made  by  XhB  same  manufacturer. 
A  further  comparison  reveals  that  the 
weights  are  nearly  Identical:  42  ounces  for  a 
half  gallon  of  Brlgge  and  HeldL  40  ounces  for 
State  House.  But  the  prices  axe  not  identical: 
Brlggs  costs  »1.19.  Heidi  99  cents,  and  State 
House  09  cents.  Because  loe  cream  makers  are 
not  required  to  list  the  ingredients  or  butter- 
fat  content,  the  consumer  selecting  among 
the  three  brands  has  no  way  of  knowing  dif- 
ferences in  quality  or  weight. 

The  difference  between  the  msss-produoed 
ice  cream  served  by  Helen  and  ths  kind  I  buy 
at  a  bakery  is  air.  Those  vTho  remunber  lick- 
ing the  dskohsrs  of  a  hsjid-ramnksd  home 
freesOT  know  ttiM  air  is  introduced  Into  loe 
cream  aocordlt^  to  how  much  the  ice  crsam 
la  beaten.  My  baker  beats  his  loe  cream  for 
only  twelve  minutes,  putting  in  Just  enxjugh 
air  to  keep  It  from  becoming  soggy  and 
gooey.  Some  factory-made  brands  are  so 
aereatsd  that  no  bite  or  chew  is  left. 

Ths  topping  Helen  served  w»s  Cool  Whip, 
the  nondairy  deesert  manufaotured  by  Gen- 
eral Poods.  She  put  two  blobs  on  Prank's 
dlah.  They  sat  like  a  pair  of  creamy  breasU 
upon  the  tan  body  of  luscious-looking  loe 
cream.  To  me.  the  Oo<^  Whip  was  ths  most 
revolting  part  of  the  meal.  It  is  a  "food" 
made  alnuxtt  entirely  from  additives  and 
synt^ietlcs.  After  water,  the  main  ingisdi- 
ents  as  listed  are  an  all-star  seleotion:  by- 
drogenated  coconut  and  palm  kernel  oUs, 
sugar,  vanlUa,  sodium  caaelnate,  dextrose, 
polysorbate  60.  sofbltan  monoetearate.  car- 
rageenan,  guar  gum.  artificial  color  and  fla- 
vor. Cool  Whip,  wtdch  won  the  1970  award  of 
the  Institute  of  Food  Teohnologtsts.  was  de- 
scribed by  the  institute  aa  a  "stable  freeae- 
thaw  emulsion  resembling  whipped  cream  in 
abppearance.  utility,  and  texture  when  eaten."' 
I  passed  up  the  Cool  Whip  pleasure  and 
wondered  if  my  friends  would  ever  Invite 
me  back  again. 

When  I  got  home  that  night  I  looked  up 
a  chapter  In  Consumer  Beware!  in  which  the 
author  answers  the  question,  "What  harm 
can  chemical  food  additives  do?"  She  writes: 
"Scientists  are  becoming  aware  of  the  need  to 
study  tlie  untoward  results  |  of  chemical  food 
additives  on  liealthj — those  which  are  slight, 
unnoticed,  delayed,  and  Indirect.  These  are 
the  subtle  effects  on  the  human  system  at 
the  basic  cellular  level,  resulting  from  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands  o(  substances  bio- 
logically foreign  to  the  body,  consumed 
daUy  in  common  foodstuffs,  over  many  years. 
or  even  during  an  entire  lifetlnke."  I  ate  an 
apple,  organlcaUy  grown,  and  went  to  bed. 


NOTABLE  ADDRESS  BY 
DR.  MARIO  LAZO 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  student  of  U.S.  policies  in  the  strategic 
Caribbean  danger  zone,  I  long  ago  noted 
the  failure  of  many  important  sections 
of  our  mass  news  media  to  report  and 
editorialize  objectively  on  crucial  geo- 
political events,  such  as  the  Communist 
takeover  of  Cuba  in  1959-«1,  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  disaster  of  IMl,  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  1962.  the  attempted  Com- 
munist takeover  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  1965,  and  the  majoeuvers  by 
certain  elements  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, beginning  In  1964.  to  have  us  give 
up  our  jurisdiction  over  the  Puuuna 
Canal. 

Fortunately,  there  are  organizations 
in  our  Nation's  capital  city  with  mem- 
berships that  well  imderstand  what  is 
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transpiring  and  which  have  the  cour- 
age to  expose  the  facta.  One  of  them  Is 
the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars. 

At  its  monthly  meeting  on  May  11. 
1972,  the  speaker  was  Dr.  Mario  Lazo, 
a  distinguished  Cuban  lawyer  who  holds 
degrees  from  Cornell  University  and 
the  University  of  Havana.  Dr.  Lazo 
founded  and  for  many  years  headed  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  successfuJ 
law  Arms  in  Latin  America.  The  U.S. 
Government  was  one  of  his  many 
clients.  ,     ,„_, 

At  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  1961 
Or  Lazo  was  arrested  and  threatened 
with  execution.  His  wife  saved  his  life 
and  also  helped  him  escape  to  the 
United  States.  He  then  resolved  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  his  life,  if  necessary,  to 
finding  out  how  and  why  Cuba  had  been 
Jt  ."surrendered  to  the  Communist  empire. 

►4,  The  missile  crisis,  which  came  a  year 

later,  added  to  his  task,  to  which  he 
brought  the  Investigative  skills  of  a 
great  lawyer  and  a  reputation  that  per- 
mitted him  to  reach  into  the  highest 
official  circles  In  Washington.  After  al- 
most 7  years  of  researching  he  wrote 
"American  Policy  Failures  in  Cuba." 
with  the  subtitle  "Dagger  in  the  Heart," 
published  by  Twin  Circle  Publishing 
Co..  86  Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  N.Y.. 
10024.  This  alarming  and  authoritative 
book  has  been  acclaimed  as  the  defini- 
tive accoimt  of  the  Castro  era.  Not  one 
of  its  sensational  disclosures  has  been 
challenged. 

Previously,  the  September  1964  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  had  featured  an 
article  by  Dr.  Lazo  titled  "At  Last— The 
Truth  About  the  Bay  of  Pigs."  The  truth 
had  been  obscured  for  more  than  3  years 
because  word  had  gone  out  tmofficlally 
from  the  White  House  blaming  the 
disaster  on  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
CL\.  The  Digest  article  placed  the  blame 
where  it  belonged. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  address  by 
Dr  Lazo  to  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars  on  May  11,  1972,  should  be 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Nation  at  large. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

vs.    POIJCY    F/OLUUS    IN    Cttba 
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(Address  by  Dr.  Mario  Lazo  befcwe  the  MUl- 
t&ry  Order  of  the  World  Wars.  District  of 
ColumbU  Chapter,  May  11.  1»72) 
I  appreciate  very  much  being  invited  to  be 
with  you  today. 

It  wa»  whUe  searching  for  the  root  causes 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle  that  I  ftrst  became 
aware  of  the  Invisible,  unrecognized  struggle 
taking  place  In  the  United  States  between 
aoclaltets  or  liberals  on  the  one  hand  and 
cooservatlyM  on  the  other.  Thla  struggle.  I 
have  become  convtaced.  permeatea  every  sec- 
tor of  American  socJiety.  the  inatltutlona.  «•- 
ganlsatlona  of  aU  kinds  and  the  homes.  On 
ita  outcome  hinges  the  freedom  of  the  West- 
ern World. 

The  Bay  of  Piga  waa  a  struggle  that  to<« 
plaoa  In  Waablngton.  The  action  on  the 
■outh  coact  of  Cuba  could  have  bean  cut  by 
a  few  houia  a  the  Cuban  aasault  brigada  had 
not  fought  so  barotcally.  But  the  invaalon 
waa  doomed  by  Waahlngton  daclalona  b«f<xe 
the  flTBt  blood  had  baen  splUed  on  the  Cuban 
beaches. 


It  was  a  struggle  between  uberais-socUllsts 
and  conaervatlvea.  In  between  tbe  two  groups 
waa  the  new  and  youthful  President,  who  had 
never  been  accused  of  lacking  Intelligence  at 
courage.  But  he  turned  away  from  the  prof es- 
slonala  and  sided  with  his  political  advisers, 
the  "New  Prontlersmen'  who  had  breath- 
lessly invaded  Washington  three  months 
earlier 

The  essential  feature  of  the  Invaalon  plan 
waa  the  use  of  air  power.  There  were  to  be  a 
minimum  of  3  air  strikes  from  Nicaragua 
with  16  bombers  In  each  strike — that  la.  a 
minimum  of  48  sorties.  These  would  destroy 
Castro's  30  planes  on  the  ground  before  the 
aasault  forces  hit  the  beaches.  The  location 
of  each  Castro  plane  was  under  constant  sur- 
veillance by  U.S.  reconnaissance  There  was 
no  way  that  Castro  could  hide  a  plane.  Here 
Is  what  happened. 

The  flrst  strike  was  cut  In  half,  on  orders 
from  the  White  House.  Than  the  second 
strike  was  cancelled  entirely,  also  on  White 
House  orders.  Finally,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
can  off  the  Invaalon.  Kennedy  also  cancelled 
the  third  strike,  under  pressure  from  Adlal 
Stevenson.  Dean  Busk  and  McGeorge  Bundy. 
Thus  the  minimum  of  48  sorties  was  reduced 
to  8.  Yes,  from  48  to  8!  That  last  order  sealed 
the  doom  of  the  Invasion  and  marked  It  for 
certain  disaster. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  CIA  did  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  coimtermand  these  poUtlcally  moti- 
vated and  mlUtarUy  incredible  orders.  But 
Kennedy  remained  adamant  and  the  invasion 
fleet  moved  slowly  toward  catastrophy. 

The  flrst  strike — reaUy  half  a  strike — de- 
stroyed most  of  Castro's  smail  air  force  but 
he  stiU  had  2  Jets,  3  fast  Purles  and  a 
couple  of  B-26S  and  they  (Ximmanded  the 
skies.  The  Free  Cubans  lost  naif  their  planes 
and  pUota  the  first  day.  Caatro's  jets  sank 
3  of  the  5  troop  and  supply  ships  suid  the 
U.S.  commander,  from  an  LCI.  ordered  the 
others  away.  Although  Kennedy  knew  that 
the  Cuban  brigade  had  been  promised  con- 
tinuing supplies  to  the  beaches,  none  were 
ever  delivered.  Without  dramatizing  the  epi- 
sode, this  Is  the  authentic  account  of  the 
most  humUlatlng  defeat  In  the  long,  bright 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Who  were  the  men  who  advocated  water- 
ing down  the  Invasion  plan?  Here  they  are: 
McNamara,  Stevenson.  Fulbrlght,  Robert 
Kennedy.  McGeorge  Bundy,  Dean  Rusk.  Ar- 
thur Schleslnger.  Walt  Rostow.  Richard 
Goodwin  and  Chester  Bowles.  Liberals  or  so- 
cialists all. 

And  who  were  the  conservatives,  on  the 
side  of  the  angels?  Adm.  Arletgh  Burke.  Gen- 
eral Lemnltzer,  General  Cabell  and  Richard 
Blsaell.  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA. 

Aa   the   reports   from    the   south   coast   of 
Cuba  grew  grimmer  by  the  hour,  these  men 
made  a  final,  fervent  plea  for  the  only  thing 
that  could  stiU   save  the  invasion — the  use 
of    American   power    Just    over   the   horizon. 
Admiral  Burke  asked  that  a  detachment  of 
Marines  be  permitted  to  go  ashore   This  was 
denied.   He   then  asked   Kennedy   to   permit 
the  use  of  one  destroyer,  to  lay  down  a  bar- 
rage  on  the   Castro   tanks   approaching  the 
beachhead  over  two  roads  through  swamps. 
The  President  asked.  "What  If  Castro  returns 
the  fire  and  hits  the  destroyer?"  Burke  an- 
swered emphatically.  "Then  we'U  knock  heU 
out  of  them."  But  Kennedy  said  that  then 
the  US  would  be  involved.  (The  Involvement 
waa  supposed  to  be  secret).  Burke's  answer 
waa.  "We  are  Involved,  Sir.  God  damn  It,  Mr 
President,  we  can't  let  thoae  boys  be  slaugh- 
tered there." 

The  traditional  command  structtire  of  the 
United  State*,  aa  you  well  know,  has  al'ways 
been  on*  under  which  th«  Command«r-ln- 
Cblef  sets  tlM  objectives  and  leaves  it  to  the 
professionals  to  conduct  the  operations.  In 
this  case  Kennedy  kept  a  tight  tacUcal  con- 
trol over  the  Invasion.  He  rejected  the  advice 
of  the  military  experts,  assuming  they  could 


not  accomplish  a  simple  taak  tor  which  a 
lifetime  of  experience  had  qualified  them. 
His  new  poUtical  advisers  were  the  ones  who 
knocked  out  the  Invasion  plan.  That,  in  a 
nutshell.  Is  the  story  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Three  days  after  the  debacle  Kennedy  read 
a  speech  to  a  group  of  newspaper  editors  in 
the  Vmilte  House.  Here  Is  part  of  what  he 
said: 

"We  must  buUd  a  hemisphere  where  free- 
dom can  flourish;  and  where  any  free  na- 
tion under  outside  attack  of  any  kind  can 
be  assured  that  all  our  resources  stand  ready 
to  respond  to  any  request  for  assistance." 

These  words,  my  friends,  were  written  In 
water. 

Eighteen  months  later  Kennedy  delivered 
eight  million  of  his  Cuban  neighbors  Into 
Communist  enslavement.  He  gave  the  So- 
viets a  pledge  that  the  US  would  not  Invade 
Cuba  or  permit  any  other  country  to  Invade. 
This  marked  the  death  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine after  138  years.  It  gave  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire a  guaranteed  sanctuary  inside  the  flnal 
defense  periphery  of  the  United  States. 

The  MissUe  Crisis  of  October  1962  had  de- 
veloped In  exactly  the  same  way  as  had  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  It  was  a  struggle  between  lib- 
erals and  socialists  on  the  one  hand  and 
conservatives  on  the  other.  The  conserva- 
tives pressed  for  a  military  strike,  for  deci- 
sive action.  They  felt  the  US  had  been 
afforded  a  God-given  opportunity  to  wipe 
out  the  Communist  beachhead  at  its  door. 
The  liberals-socialists  advocated  caution  and 
accommodation. 

Here  the  hawks  were  the  few  military  men 
consulted,  Joined  by  Douglas  Dillon  and  John 
McCone  and.  curiously,  by  Dean  Acheson, 
who  had  learned  very  late  that  you  had  to 
be  tough  in  dealing  with  the  Communists. 
The  doves  were  McNamara,  Stevenson. 
Robert  Kennedy,  Ted  Sorensen,  Bundy,  Rusk 
and  George  Ball. 

As  the  discussions  proceeded,  four  co\iraes 
of  action  were  considered.  One  was  to  strike 
militarily.  The  second  was  a  blockade.  The 
third  was  to  move  diplomatically  and  the 
fourth  was  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

Amazingly,  the  advocate,  and  the  sole  ad- 
vocate of  the  do-nothing  plan  waa  the  man 
heading  the  most  powerful  military  estab- 
lishment In  world  history.  He  argued  that  a 
missile  la  a  mlssUe  and  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  get  hit  by  a  mlssUe  coming  from 
the  Soviet  Union  or  from  Cuba.  The  dif- 
ference, of  course,  was  in  the  warning  time- 
either  15  minutes  or  1  minute.  McNamara 
eventually  receded  to  the  blockade,  which 
was  called  a  "quarantine,"  to  give  less  of- 
fense to  the  Soviets. 

But  it  was  no  blockade.  During  the  27  days 
that  It  lasted  only  one  ship  was  boarded  and 
56  vessels  were  permitted  to  breach  the  arc, 
on  orders  from  the  White  House  in  each  In- 
dividual case. 

The  reason  the  American  people  were  led 
to  believe  the  settlement  was  a  great  victory 
was  because  the  accounts  of  Schleslnger  and 
Sorensen.  on  which  thousands  of  magazine 
and  press  articles  were  based,  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  In  this  power  confronU- 
tlon  the  military  power  of  the  U.S.  was  over- 
whelmingly  superior  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  about  5  to  1. 

Not  only  that,  but  Kennedy  knew  that  he 
held  all  the  tnimp  cards  The  Soviets  were  not 
In  a  position  to  blxiff.  The  U-2  had  flown  over 
the  USSR  for  four  years  and  had  photo- 
graphed every  military  installation.  When 
Francis  Gary  Powers  was  shot  down  the  U,S. 
rwxjnnaassance  aateUltes  had  continued 
photographing  Russia.  The  U.S.  had  close 
to  300  ICBMs  mounted  and  the  Soviets  were 
Just  beginning  to  moxint  theirs.  The  U.S.  had 
8  Polaris  submarines  at  sea  and  tbs  USBB 
>nt/i  nothing  In  any  way  comparable.  There 
was  no  reason  to  concede  a  single  inch  to  the 
Soviets. 

But  the  Kennedy  administration  was  un- 
able even  to  rn»in«-j».tn  the  status  quo  ante. 
It  gave  the  no-invasion  pledge. 
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It  a«n«e<i  secretly  to  prevent  Cuban  Free- 
d(i  1S^  f"""  disturbing  the  Ca^ 
?!^e  Immediately  foUowlng  the  setUe- 
^nT  the  Free  Cubans  were  arrested  and 
S  aSL  s^  vessels  were  confl**ted. 

It  sl^ly  agreed  to  dlsmanUe  and  remove 
Its  j^^ou^ted  land-based  missiles  from 
Turkev  Italy  and  England. 

K  S^ed  to  high-level  rather  than  onw.it« 
infioection  of  missiles  In  Cuba. 

NO    the  MlasUe  Crisis  settlement  was  far 
fr^m'  being  the  grandiose  achievement  that 
bM  b«>n  Maimed  for  it.  It  was  a  deff^-^^ 
consequences  of  which  cannot  yet  be  meas- 
^ed    It  may  weU  have  marked  one  of  the 
^t  turning  points  In  contemporary  history. 
^  v^  of  ^e  versions  leaked  from   the 
White  House  it  was  difficult  enough  to  get  at 
ttie  truth  of  all  this  but  my  chief  problem 
S^v^to  be  to  determine  why  toe  llberals- 
koclallsts  react  the  way  they  do.  They  are  not 
^mmunlsts.    They    reject    as    slander    and 
amear  the  statement  that  they  are  not  pa- 
triots, although  they  seldom  use  the  word 
except  in  referrtng  scornfully  to  war  veterans. 
Kis  not  easy  to  come  up  with  a  deflnlUon 
of  liberalism.  What  we  call  a  liberal  U  the 
opposite  of  what  is  known  as  a  liberal  in  the 
communist  world.  In  Latin  America  we  call 
them   "reformlstas."  But  the  main  reason  It 

IS  difficult  to  define  a  l'»'«"i' /„^^V?lr^ 
because  very  few  people  are  totally  liberal 
or  totally  conservative.  Each  of  us  has  Uberal 
and  conservative  motivations.  One  may  be  a 
Uberal  with  respect  to  domestic  problems 
and    conservative    with    respect    to    foreign 

affairs.  ...  .        .    *  «.i.« 

It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  pinpoint  the 
earmarks  of  the  liberal  or  socialist. 

One  characteristic  is  that  almost  aU  lib- 
erals and  socialists  are  paclflats  or  seml- 
paclflsts.  They  do  not  understand  the  use  of 

^°Power  is  a  normal,  natural  and  essential 
Ingredient  of  every  human  society.  It  al- 
ways has  been  and  it  always  wUl  be.  I  re- 
fer to  police  power,  to  maintain  order  at 
home,  and  to  the  army,  navy  and  air  force 
to  prevent  aggression  from  abroad. 

The  liberalB-socialists  are  against  both 
war  and  warriors.  They  favor  negotiation 
and  compromise  and  they  reject  the  use  of 
force  and  coercion. 

But  human  nature  being  what  It  is.  there 
are  occasionally  clashes  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  compromise.  When  these  occur 
the  liberals-socialists  use  force  as  a  last  re- 
sort and  they  use  it  haphazardly  and  spora- 
dically, sometimes  as  a  blulT.  The  classic  ex- 
ample of  this,  of  course,  is  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
episode,  when  the  US  used  exactly  the 
right  amount  of  power  to  get  the  worst  pos- 
sible result  from  every  conceivable  point  of 
view.  Instead  of  removing  Castro.  It  en- 
trenched him. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  liberals- 
socialists  is  that  they  upgrade  international 
concepts  and  downgrade  national  and  pa- 
triotic concepts.  They  support  the  United 
Nations,  trade  with  Russia  and  they  search 
for  areas  of  common  agreement  with  the 
Communists. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Uberallsm 
and  socialism  has  become  leas  patriotic  and 
more  pacifist  in  recent  years.  Everybody 
knows  this.  It  is  shown  pubUcly  a  thousand 
times  every  day. 

It  does  not  shock  the  average  Uberal- 
socialist  that  bearded  young  men  say  they 
will  never  fight  for  their  country.  He  fsels 
little  thrill  when  the  flag  goes  by  and  he 
finds  pledges  to  the  flag  dlstsstsful.  It  does 
not  semn  wrong  to  him  that  his  natlon'^t  TV 
Industry  should,  on  a  massive  scale,  present 
the  scripts  of  those  who  hate  his  nation  and 
seek  Its  destruction. 

Recently  a  survey  waa  made  of  the  his- 
tory textbooks  used  in  the  public  schools. 
A  oomparison  was  drawn  between  14  of  them 
used  several  decades  back,  and  now  retired. 
and  46   now   widely   used.   Patrick  Bftnry^ 


•Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!"  was 
cited  in  12  of  the  14  older  books  and  in  3  of 
the  46  newer  ones.  Nathan  Hale's  reputed 
last  words  at  the  gallows,  "I  only  regret  that 
I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country," 
appeared  in  11  of  the  14  older  books  and  in 
only  1  of  the  46  newer.  John  Paul  Jones'  "I 
have  not  yet  begun  to  flght"  was  in  9  of  the 
14  older  histories  and  In  none  of  the  newer 

And  then  this.  For  every  liberal-socialist — 
and  there  la  no  exception  to  this — the  pre- 
ferred enemy  is  always  to  the  right,  never  to 
the  left.  Pas  d'toamle  k  gauche.  In  fact,  the 
llbenUs-sociallsts  have  the  same  enemies  as 
the  Communists: 

The  patriotic  organizations — the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  DAR.  which  they  ridicule. 

The  FBI. 

The  CIA. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  activities. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Big  Business. 

Colonialism. 

Eddie  Rickenbacker. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Listen  to  what  they  said  of  thU  American 

This  is  the  Communist  speaking.  Gus  HaU : 
"Mr  Hoover  was  a  servant  of  racism,  reac- 
tion and  repression.  He  was  a  political  per- 
vert whose  masochistic  passion  drove  him 
to  savage  assaults  upon  the  principles  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  ■ 

And  here  Is  the  liberal.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock: 

"Mr.  Hoover's  death  was  a  great  relief, 
especially  if  his  replacement  is  a  man  who 
better  linderstands  democratic  institutions 
and  the  American  process." 

And,  of  course,  everyone  knows  that  a 
conunon  enemy  of  the  liberals-socialists  and 
of  the  Communists  is  the  US  mUltary.  The 
reason  is  that  the  soldier  Is  the  true  patriot. 
He  upgrades  national  and  downgrades  Inter- 
national concepts.  He  is  professionally  com- 
mitted to  place  the  safety  and  security  of  his 
country  flrst  and.  If  necessary,  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  his  country. 

The  strongest  tie  that  binds  the  US  to  its 
Latin  American  neighbors  (230  mUllon  peo- 
ple) Is  the  splendid  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  military  of  our  countries.  Patri- 
ots understand  and  respect  one  another. 

We  have  an  example  of  that  right  here  In 
your  Commander.  General  Leigh  Wade,  and 
his  wonderful  wife.  During  my  forty  years  of 
residence  in  Cuba  I  knew  of  no  Americans 
who  were  more  admired  and  loved  by  the 
Cubans. 

And  yet  the  Court  historian,  Arthur  Schles- 
lnger, Jr..  who  Is  slick  with  words  and  is  a 
"closed"  liberal -socialist,  refers  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  military  men  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  an  "inoestuous"  relationship! 
Yes,  the  liberals-socialists  and  the  Ccan- 
munlsts  have  the  same  enemies,  whether 
they  be  Individuals  or  organizations,  and 
they  are  always  on  the  right. 

For  them  the  enemy  Is  Chiang  Kal  Shek, 
not  Mao. 

It  was  Goldwater,  not  Khrushchev. 
It  Is  Franco  of  Spain,  not  Tito.  Because 
Franco  Is  a  man  of  the  right.  Over  a  period  of 
16  years  the  U8  gave  Tito,  dictator  of  a  ooun- 
tary  of  30  mlUlon  pec^le.  more  foreign  aid 
than  It  gave  to  the  280  mlUlon  people  of 
Latin  America.  I  am  not  advocating  monetary 
aid  to  Latin  America  or  to  anyone  else. 

I  wouldn't  give  away  a  single  American 
dollar  to  anyone. 

In  Cuba  the  enemy  of  the  llberals-eoolallBts 
was  Batista,  not  Castro.  Because  BatUta  was 
a  man  of  the  right.  He  gave  the  US  the  flrst 
mlasUe  tracking  site  on  foreign  soU.  He  gave 
the  Pentagon  every  military  facility  and  al- 
ways voted  with  the  US  at  the  UN.  He  wel- 
comed US  busmess  and  Industry.  And  he  wsa 
certainly  not  the  "predatory  beast  of  the 
Jungle"  that  Herbert  Matthews  called  him  in 
The  New  York  Times.  In  fact,  he  waa  not  a 
kUler. 


Castro,  on  the  other  hand,  was  known  to 
be  a  radical  and  under  Communist  tnfluenoe. 
He  was  also  known  to  be  a  killer  and  strongly 
anti-American.  But  the  llberals-soclaUsts 
thought  of  him  as  being  a  man  who  was  a 
little  wild  perhaps,  with  a  few  bad  com- 
panions, but  someone  who  expressed  the  as- 
pirations of  his  people,  someone  to  work  with 
and  to  make  plenty  of  allowances  for.  Be- 
cause Castro  was  a  man  of  the  left.  So  the 
State  Department  Instructed  Ambassador 
Earl  E.  T.  Smith  to  tell  Batista  to  get  out  of 
hlB  country  and  this  opened  the  door  for 
Castro,  who  never  won  a  military  victory. 

The  liberals-socialists  have  welcomed 
every  revolution  In  this  century  that  seemed 
to  oome  from  the  left,  including  the  Kxis- 
slan  and  Chlneee  revolutions.  In  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  of  1936-39  they  favored  the  anti- 
Franco,  Communist-supported  aide. 

You  win  never  flnd  a  conservative  favoring 
a  U.S.  giveaway  program,  whether  it  be  the 
relinquishment   of  partial   sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  or  partial  control  of  the 
Guantanamo   Naval   Base.    The   Canal    IB   of 
incalculable  value  to  the  security  of  the  U.S.. 
and  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  free 
world.  The  rights  of  the  U.S   with  respect  to 
it  were   bought   and  paid   for  and  the   U.S 
has  no  obligation  to  modify  those  rights  in 
favor  of  a  turbulent,  leftwlng  Republic  which 
has  had  59  presidents  In  89  years.  The  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  everlastingly  grateful 
to  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina  and   Congressman   E>anlel   J.   Flood   of 
Pennsylvania,  one  a  Republican  and  the  other 
a  Deniocrat,  for  blocking  the  attempted  sell- 
out of  an  American  achievement  which  re- 
mains to  this  day  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

The  Guantanamo  Base  is  also  of  Immense 
value  to  American  security.  It  commands  the 
sea  approaches  to  Southeast  United  States 
and  to  the  Canal.  It  permits,  clDse  to  home, 
the  constant  training  which  is  mandatory  if 
the  Fleet  is  to  be  kept  ready  It  is  ideally 
located  to  permit  the  Navy  to  maintain  Its 
required  expertise  in  engine-room  and  deck 
crews,  pilots  and  squadrons  and  In  task  force 
operations  as  well. 

Nevertheless  Ambassador  Philip  W.  Bonsai, 
who  was  assigned  to  Havana  after  Castro 
came  to  power,  has  written  that  It  was  his 
hope  at  the  time  that  the  status  of  Guan- 
tanamo might  be  modifled  to  give  Cuba  a 
participation  In  its  operation.  Bonsai,  no 
doubt,  thinks  of  himself  as  being  a  liberal 
but  most  Cubans  who  have  dealt  with  him 
characterize  him  politically  as  a  socialist.  The 
terms  are  often  indistinguishable.  The  hope 
or  thought  of  giving  Cuba  any  operational 
control  over  Otiantanamo  Is  shocking  to  all 
true  conservatives  and  I  know  of  no  patriotic 
Cuban  who  entertains  It. 

The  ascendancy  of  liberalism-socialism  in 
the  United  States  rose  markedly  during  the 
flrst  Roosevelt  administration  and  reached 
Its  peak  under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  gov- 
ernment, when  the  llberals-soclallsu  had 
greater  influence  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

For  all  those  who  are  not  doctrinaire  lib- 
erals-socialists (Whose  opUUons  derive  from 
Ideological  flxatlons)   It  must  be  clear  from 
what  I   have   said  that  Uberallsm-soclallam 
Is  imable  to  conduct  a  strong,  continuous. 
InteUlgent    flght    against    the    left,    against 
Communism.  And  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
the  fate  of  the  Free  World  hinges  on  what 
I    have    called    the    Invisible,    unrecognized 
"struggle  for  survival." 
Now,  finally,  whither  Cuba? 
Most    people    have    forgotten    that   Cuba 
lived  under  the  blight  of  Spanish  oolomUl 
rule  78  years  longer  than  any  other  country 
in  Latin  America.  Tet,  in  the  tnoradlblr  abort 
span  of  half  a  oentury  after  freedom  the 
living  standard  of  its  people  was  raised  to 
the   highest  level  of   any   tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  oountry  In  the  world  and  to  one  of 
tlw  two  or  three  highest  in  Latin  America. 
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Th*  main  ntuaon  for  thl«  w»»  UiAt  the  Cuban* 
are  IndvwtrlouB  and  Intelligent.  But  another 
reMon  w»»  b«»u»e  of  the  contribution  of 
American  capital  and  know-ho-w.  There  wae 
no  country  in  the  world  where  Americans 
were  more  admired.  During  the  la»t  ten  year* 
that  I  lived  in  Cuba  I  got  Jobs  for  weU  over 
a  thousand  Cubans.  In  almost  eT«ry  instance 
they  asked  me  to  try  to  place  them  with  an 
American  company.  Why?  Because  the  Amer- 
icans treated  their  employees  fairly  and  gen- 
erously. They  paid  their  taxes  and  didn't  cut 
comers.  They  adhered  to  the  rigid  labor  and 
social  laws. 

According  to  the  XI.a.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, when  Castro  came  to  power  the 
Cubans  were  among  the  better-fed  people 
of  the  world. 

Castro  destroyed  aU  this.  He  tore  the  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  the  country  Into  shreds.  He 
stole  a  billion  in  US  property  and  M  bUllon 
from  hU  own  people.  And  he  killed  more  than 
33,000  boys  and  men  whose  only  crime  was 
that  they  clung  to  their  democratic  Ideals. 
Today  the  Cuban  farmer  Is  fighting  with 
his  best  weapon;  he  tries  to  produce  no  more 
than  what  he  needs  for  hi*  own  family,  and 
each  month  the  flow  of  farm  products  to  the 
towns  and  cities  slows  down.  Today  It  Is  only 
a  trickle.  The  cvurrent  sugar  crop  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  no  greater  than  what  Cuba 
produced  In  1919,  63  years  ago. 

Everything  Is  rationed  In  Cuba  exce^rt  hate- 
America  propaganda.  Sugar  and  tobacco  are 
rationed.  The  meat  ration  for  an  adult  per 
week  is  what  you  eat  In  a  single  hamburger. 
The  regime  has  entered  a  period  of  austerity 
which  may  well  speU  Its  ultimate  coUapae. 
But  now  we  hear  that  after  the  elecUon  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  "normalize"  relaUona 
with  the  Communist  regime.  Fulbright  and 
Ted  Kennedy  have  been  In  favor  of  this  for 
a  long  time."  Ful bright  says  that  lifting  the 
boycott  against  Cuba  would  be  a  "negative" 
act.  The  fact  Is  that  It  woiUd  be  a  tremen- 
dously positive  act.  It  would  mean  giving  the 
Communist  regime  all  the  suppUes,  equip- 
ment, spare  parts  and  other  things  that  the 
Soviet  Bloc  has  been  xinable  to  prorvlde.  It  Is 
the  one  thing  that  could  keep  Castro  going 
a  little  longer.  But  It  would  not  save  him. 

There  are  too  many  pockets  of  hatred  for 
the  man  who  has  ruined  his  country  and 
killed  so  many  of  his  people.  One  day,  per- 
haps In  the  noonday  sxin  of  a  crowded  pilaza, 
Castro  will  meet  a  bomb  or  a  knife  or  a  bul- 
let. Or  perhaps  the  people  wUl  simply  take  to 
the  streets,  as  In  the  case  of  Hungary.  Then, 
within  weeks  Cuba  will  be  liberated.  And 
It  will  return  to  the  family  of  western  na- 
tions and  become  one  of  the  meet  prosperoiis 
and  conservative  countries  In  ovu:  hemi- 
sphere. 

This  will  be  a  great  day  for  the  United 
States  because  the  mere  survival  of  the 
Castro  regime  has  been  an  element  of  In- 
calculable Importance  in  the  world  equation. 
The  succeasful  defiance  of  the  United  States 
from  a  stronghold  at  Its  own  door  has  pro- 
duced an  Image  of  Communist  Invincibility 
and  American  weakness  which,  In  turn,  en- 
courages further  antl-Amerlcan  campeUgns, 
especially  In  Latin  America. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  Cuba 
will  be  liberated  but  the  basic  reason  is  that 
the  Cuban  people  love  their  country  with  a 
very  profound  love,  a  lore  of  their  good  earth 
and  their  way  of  life.  We,  of  course,  give  un- 
ending thanks  to  the  American  people  for  the 
hospitality  we  have  found  here.  Here  we  have 
found  open  doors,  open  arms  and  open 
hearts.  But  no  Cuban  ever  forgets  that  he  Is 
rooted  to  a  stronghold  of  personal  affection 
and  no  day  passes  that  he  does  not  long  few 
home. 

go  I  thank  you  again  for  having  Invited  me 
to  be  with  you.  I  think  of  this  as  a  bright 
moBQent  In  our  march  toward  freedom.  When 
we  get  O'jr  country  back  you  will  be  Invited 
to  visit  us  and  you  will  meet  with  the  wann- 
est and  most  affectionate  welcome  imagina- 


ble.  We   know   who  our  friends  are.  Kvery 
Cuban  knows  this. 
Thank  you. 


U  S  PROSECUTORS  CAN  TRY  CRIM- 
INAL CASES  WITHIN  60  DAYS 


Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  period  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  has  been  consid- 
ering S.  895,  a  bill  to  provide  speedy  trials 
for  criminal  defendants,  we  have,  of 
course,  had  to  consider  the  danger  that 
a  60-day  trial  limit  would  interfere  with 
the  ability  of  prosecutors  to  prepare  ade- 
quately for  trial. 

Our  work  over  the  past  2  years  on  this 
legislation  has  convinced  me  that  this 
fear  is  vrithout  foimdatlon.  Many  wit- 
nesses have  testified  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  important  ingredient  lacking  in  ob- 
taining speedy  trial  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  willpower.  Judges,  defense 
counsel  and  prosecutors  across  the  coun- 
try who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
speedy  trial  have  found  that  it  requires 
dedication  and  application  much  more 
than  money  or  additional  manpower.  And 
they  have  found  that  speedy  trial  is  not 
incompatible  with  justice.  To  the  con- 
trary, they  find  that  defense  and  prose- 
cution are  better  prepared,  that  trials 
are  handled  more  fairly,  that  witnesses 
and  evidence  are  fresh,  ajid — in  short — 
that  justice  is  better  achieved.  The  sixth 
amendment  right  to  speedy  trial  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  interest  of  the  de- 
fendant, or  of  the  prosecution.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  Pounding  Fathers  is  borne 
out  by  the  more  perfect  justice  achieved 
by  a  conscientious  application  of  this 
constitutional  right. 

Today,  I  can  offer  to  the  Senate  more 
evidence  of  this  truth.  On  August  15, 
Whitney  North  Sejmiour.  Jr.,  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  perhaps  the  busiest  U.S.  district 
in  the  country,  in  a  speech  before  the 
ABA  convention  in  San  Francisco,  sum- 
marized the  success  of  his  ofBce  in  ex- 
pediting criminal  prosecutions. 

His  speech,  which  I  wish  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  indicates  that  he  has 
had  no  trouble  complying  with  the 
speedy  trial  rules  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit.  Indeed,  although  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit rules  only  require  the  U.S.  attorney 
to  be  ready  for  trial  by  180  days,  his  of- 
fice is  ready  for  trial  within  60  days  in 
8l11  "short  trial"  cases — cases  which  can 
be  tried  within  3  court  days — "the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  cases." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Seymour  has  found 
that  during  the  first  full  quarter  after 
the  second  circuit  rules  the  rate  of  dis- 
position of  cases  was  up  to  20  percent, 
"sdl  due  to  increased  guilty  pleas."  As 
Mr.  Seymour  puts  it,  speedy  trial  is  a 
prosecutor's  "bonanza"  for  during  the 
same  period  the  conviction  rate  for  his 
district  increased  from  90  percent  to  95 
percent. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  read  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's excellent  statement.  Skeptics 
should  listen  carefully  to  a  man  who  has 
the  practical  experience  of  day-to-day 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement  and 
who  counts  speedy  trial  as  one  of  his 


most  effective  weapons  against  crime.  Hla 
experience  should  put  to  rest  any  linger- 
ing worries,  in  the  Justice  Department  or 
elsewhere,  that  the  speedy  trial  legisla- 
tion will  "hurt  the  interests"  of  the 
prosecution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Spkzdt  TaiAL  Prom  thx  Standpoint  of  tbb 
Pkdkrai.  Pkosecctos 
Oliver    Herford    once   defined    a   "liar"   as 
one  who  teUs  "an  unpleasant  truth."  At  the 
risk  of  being  branded  with  ouch  a  label,  I 
assert  the  unpleasant  truth  that  the  cur- 
rent push  for  speedy  criminal  trials  Is  pri- 
marily  designed   to  overcome   the   weU-de- 
served  criticism  of  prosecutors  and  judges 
for  dragging  their  feet.  We  engage  In  the 
polite  hypocrisy  of  saying  that  defendants 
want  speedy  trials,  but  all  of  us  know  that 
this  Is  not  true  In  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases  where  the  defendant  knows  he  prob- 
ably will  be  convicted.  Except  In  the  rarest 
case,  the  last  thing  In  the  world  a  guilty 
defendant  wants  Is  a  speedy  trial.  He  will— 
and  often  does — do  anything  In  his  power 
to  postpone  the  trial  of  the  charges  against 
him.  The  longer  he  can  put  crff  the  day  of 
trial,  the  better  the  chances  that  witnesses 
will  become  unavailable;  that  memories  will 
dim;  that  the  prosecution  will  lose  Its  drive; 
and  that  the  jury  wUl  beconae  disenchanted 
with  a  violation  that  occurred  some  time  In 
the  distant  past.  No  defense  counsel  In  his 
right   mind   would   ever  push   for  a  speedy 
trial  If  he  knew  that  it  Increased  the  chances 
of  his  client  being  convicted.  Practically  the 
only    circumstances    under    which    defense 
counsel  make  speedy  trial  motions  are  when 
they  think  they  have  a  chance  of  having  the 
charge  dismissed. 

The  real  purposes  behind  the  speedy  trial 
rules  Is  an  effort  to  offset  the  public's  loss 
of  confidence  In  the  administration  of  justice 
because  In  so  many  places  It  has  become  w 
slow  and  toothless.  Speedy  trials  are  essen- 
tial to  crime  deterrence.  Study  after  study 
has  demonstrated  that  meaningful  deter- 
rence of  crime  can  only  be  achieved  when 
potential  criminals  believe  that  they  will  be 
arrested  and  broxight  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment without  delay. 

The  only  way  speedy  trial  objectives  can 
be  achieved  is  through  the  efforts  of  Judges 
and  prosecutors.  Any  system  that  depends 
on  motions  by  defense  counsel  to  eliminate 
trial  delays  Is  doomed  to  failure. 

In  the  Federal  courts,  the  drive  for  speedy 
trials  began  in  the  Second  Circuit.  A  coram 
nobu3  proceeding  was  presented  to  the  Coxirt 
of  Appeals  on  behalf  of  a  state  court  pris- 
oner who  claimed  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  Federal  Constitutional  rights  because 
of  a  pre-trial  delay  of  approximately  two 
years  while  he  remained  In  custody.  The 
Court  of  Appeals,  under  the  leadership  of 
then  Chief  Judge  J.  Edward  Lxmibard,  de- 
cided to  take  a  look  at  the  situation  in  the 
Federal  Courts  before  passing  judgment  on 
state  court  delays. 

Almost  simultaneously,  new  appointees  as 
VS.  Attorneys  In  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Districts  of  New  York  had  discovered  the 
existence  of  a  chronic  backlog  of  over-age 
cases,  some  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  and 
had  already  set  about  the  task  of  trying  to 
clear  the  backlog  through  the  assignment 
of  every  available  lawyer  In  both  civil  and 
criminal  divisions  to  try  the  old  cases  and 
get  them  disposed  of.  Meanwhile,  the  VS. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  did  away  with  Its  master  calendar 
and  adopted  an  IndlvldTial  assignment  sys- 
tem under  which  each  District  Judge  was 
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accountable  for  the  cases  assigned  to  him, 
thereby  eliminating  the  motivation  for  "buck 
p^jglng."  The  stage  was  set  for  a  new  ap- 
proach. 

With  the  full  participation  of  aU  con- 
cerned—Circuit Judges.  District  Judges. 
United  States  Attorneys,  and  bar  association 
and  Legal  Aid  Society  representatives— a  new 
Mt  of  rules  was  promulgated  by  the  Circuit 
CouncU  of  the  Second  Circuit  on  January  5, 
1971,  to  become  effective  on  July  5  of  that 
yam<»  year.  The  essential  provisions  of  the 
new  rules  were  that  charges  against  each 
defendant  held  In  custody  must  be  ready 
for  trial  within  ninety  days,  and  that  charges 
against  each  defendant  on  ball  must  be  ready 
for  trial  within  six  months.  The  sanction  In 
the  former  case  would  be  the  release  of  the 
defendant  from  custody;  In  the  latter  case. 
It  would  be  dismissal  of  the  charges  them- 
selves. 

The  key  element  In  the  new  rules  was 
the  requirement  that  the  prosecution  must 
be  'ready  for  trial"  within  the  prescribed 
period.  Management  of  the  actual  trial 
schedule  was  still  left  In  the  hands  of  the 
individual  trial  judges.  The  Second  Circuit 
rules  Included  a  number  of  exclusions  In  the 
computation  of  the  ninety-day  and  six- 
month  periods.  Including  periods  of  time 
when  pre-trial  motions  are  pending;  con- 
tinuances requested  by  the  defendant  (and. 
In  limited  circumstances,  by  the  prosecutor) : 
the  absence  or  unavailability  of  the  defend- 
ant (or  a  co-defendant.  In  a  case  where 
severence  Is  not  appropriate) ;  detention  In 
another  jurisdiction;  and  fallxire  of  the  de- 
fendant to  have  counsel. 

The  rules  also  Include  a  catch-all  provi- 
sion to  Include  other  periods  of  delay  oc- 
casioned by  "exceptional  circumstances."  Al- 
though these  excltislons  are  plainly  necessary 
to  provide  commonsense  flerlblllty  to  the 
speedy  trial  rules.  It  would  be  dlalngenuoxis 
not  to  concede  that  they  provide  potential 
"loopholes"  which  could  be  abused  If  a  pros- 
ecutor or  judge  did  not  Intend  to  Imple- 
ment the  spirit,  as  weU  as  the  letter,  of  the 
rules.  But  this  would  be  true  of  any  statute 
or  rule  governing  speedy  trials  If  the  pros- 
ecutor or  judge  really  set  out  to  obstruct 
the  speedy-trial  objective.  In  the  mocking 
words  of  Ogden  Nash,  "Why  did  the  Lord 
give  us  so  much  quickness  of  movement  un- 
less It  was  to  avoid  responsibility?"  The  key 
Ingredient,  obviously,  is  the  commitment 
by  both  prosecutor  and  trial  Judge  to  prompt 
disposition  of  cases. 

An  essential  element  In  achieving  speedy 
trials  is  the  development  of  Internal  systems 
In  the  prosecutor's  office  to  keep  track  of 
criminal  cases,  axul  make  sure  that  they  are 
kept  on  schedule.  In  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  long  before  the  Second  Circuit 
K\Ue8  went  Into  effect,  a  special  "Case  Con- 
trol Section  '  was  established,  staffed  by  para- 
professlonals  drawn  partly  from  bright  house- 
wives who  were  held  down  at  home  by  smaU 
children,  but  who  coxild  work  part-time  at 
modest  wages  to  provl<le  the  kind  of  InteUl- 
gent  Inventorying  that  wa»  necessary.  De- 
spite the  claims  of  management  and  com- 
puter experts,  no  one  has  yet  put  into  prac- 
tice a  reliable  coix4>uter  program  (although 
theoretically  possible)  to  achieve  up-to- 
date,  dependable  control  over  pending  cases 
In  a  situation  which,  like  the  processing  of 
criminal  cases,  changee  day  by  day.  The 
Southern  District  of  New  York  Case  Control 
system  depends  on  control  cards  filled  out  by 
hand — one  card  for  each  case — supplemented 
by  regular  Interviews  of  Assistant  VB.  At- 
torneys. Written  summary  reports  are  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  court  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  bi-weekly  for  JaU  cases,  and  month- 
ly for  all  cases. 

Among  the  procedures  developed  to  Im- 
plement the  speedy  trial  concept  was  a  new 
form  called  a  "Notice  of  Readiness"  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  communication  breakdowns 
In  Indicating  the  government's  readiness  for 


trial  where  because  of  the  abolition  of  a 
master  calendar,  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
answer  "ready"  on  the  court  record. 

In  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  the 
Internal  timetables  within  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's Office  were  structured  on  a  much 
stricter  schediile  than  those  set  by  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit.  In  the  case  of  Indictments,  each 
Assistant  VS.  Attorney  Is  now  required  to 
obtain  an  indictment  within  ten  days  of 
arrest  In  jail  eases;  and  within  twenty  days  of 
arrest  where  the  defendant  Is  out  on  ball. 
In  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  cases — ^those 
referred  to  as  "short  trial"  cases,  which  can 
be  tried  within  three  court  days — Assistants 
ewe  reqtilred  to  be  ready  for  trial  within  sixty 
days.  The  six-month  limit  Is  reserved  solely 
for  the  more  complex  cases  which  are  classi- 
fied as  "long  trials."  To  minimize  the  risk 
of  slip- up,  the  Criminal  Clerks  In  the  Office 
send  out  ticklers  to  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys 
to  remind  them  to  serve  their  "Notice  of 
Readiness"  within  forty-five  days  on  "short 
trials"  and  four  months  on  "long  trials." 
Where  an  Assistant  has  not  sent  out  his 
■Notice  of  Readiness"  within  the  prescribed 
time  limits,  his  name  Is  caUed  at  the  weekly 
Criminal  Division  meeting  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  the  delay.  All  internal  control  pro- 
cedures are  personally  supervised  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Criminal  Division.  The  whole 
approach  and  Implementation  has  been  struc- 
tured on  a  ftindamentail  doctrine  once  artic- 
ulated by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow:  "It 
takes  less  time  to  do  a  thing  right,  than  to 
explain  why  you  did  It  wrong." 

The  problem  of  adequate  administrative 
control,  however.  Is  not  limited  to  the  prose- 
cutor. Of  equal  importance  Is  effective  super- 
vision of  the  District  Judges  In  moving  along 
the  criminal  cases  assigned  to  them  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  government  has 
indicated  Its  readiness  to  go  to  trial. 

Judges  are,  after  all.  human  beings,  and 
across  the  broad  spectrum  there  are  those 
few  who  do  not  work  as  qiilckly  or  efficiently 
as  their  colleagues.  In  some  cases,  senior 
judges,  who  have  already  put  In  a  lifetime 
of  hard  work,  are  Inclined  to  feel  that  the 
breakneck  pace  of  speedy  trials  la  for  the 
younger  men.  In  other  cases,  some  judgee,  like 
lawyers,  are  better  "law  men"  then  "feet 
men"  and  are  more  attuned  to  writing  opin- 
ions than  trying  Jury  cases. 

Anticipating  this  problem,  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  requires  In  Its  rules 
that  the  United  States  Attorney  file  bi-weekly 
reports  listing  all  defendants  held  In  Jail  and 
giving  all  of  the  salient  facts  concerning  the 
proceedings  against  him.  Of  even  greater  sig- 
nificance, the  Second  Circuit  rules  require 
the  preparation  and  filing  of  Monthly  Ca«e 
Reports  which  list  every  criminal  case  pend- 
ing more  than  six  months,  and  the  reasons 
why  It  has  not  been  reached  for  trial.  The 
reporting  forms  developed  by  our  office  In- 
clude not  only  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
but  also  the  Identification  of  the  trial  Judge 
and  the  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  so  that  both 
the  prosecutor's  office  and  the  court  admin- 
istrators can  know  whose  cases  slt*  not  mov- 
ing. Recently,  the  Circuit  Council  requested 
us   to   Issue   the  monthly   case   reports   ar- 
ranged by  Individual  Judge,  so  that  the  case- 
load of  each  would  be  more  readily  apparent. 
The    prlnc^al    tinresolved    problem    today 
Is  how  to  deal  with  those  few   judges   who 
have  not  kept  up  with  their  Individual  case- 
loads of  criminal  cases.  Obviously,  this  ,is  a 
problem  that  requires  tact  and  effective  han- 
dling, but  it  is  something  that  can  only  be 
dealt  with  within  the  court  Itself.  It  would 
be  extremely  unfair  to  reassign  cases  from 
those  Judges  who  have  fallen  t>ehlnd  to  thoee 
judges  who  have  kept  current.  This  would 
totaUy  destroy  the   Initiative   for   trying  to 
keep  up  with  criminal  cases  as  they  come 
along.  A  more  promising  solution  would  be 
to  utUlze  the  services  of  visiting  Judges  fr«»m 
other  districts  to  help  dispose  of  the  backlog 


criminal  cases  which  cannot  be  moved  along 
by  administrative  prodding. 

The  results  of  the  new  speedy  trial  pro- 
cedures In  the  Second  Circuit  have  ba«n  Im- 
preaslT*.  In  the  year  since  the  rulas  went 
Into  effect,  every  one  concerned  has  become 
adjusted  to  the  quickened  i>ace.  Including 
the  investigative  agencies.  Formerly  one  of 
the  problems  In  filing  Indictments  was  tb» 
delay  while  watting  for  the  agency's  written 
report  to  insure  that  there  were  no  contradic- 
tions between  factual  material  In  the  report 
and  in  the  Indictment.  Most  of  the  agencies 
are  now  aware  that  these  investigative  re- 
ports must  be  submitted  promptly  and  the  m- 
dlctment  process  has  Iseen  speeded  up  ac- 
cording. 

Another  Important  berMAt  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  apeedy  trial  rules  has  been 
Incieaeed  quality  of  the  indictment  them- 
selves. When  a  younger  AMlst.ant  U.S.  At- 
torney must  face  the  fact  that  he  wlU  have 
to  present  his  evidence  to  a  trial  Jury  In  ap- 
proxlnxately  sixty  days,  he  Is  mxicb  more 
Ukely  to  take  a  Jaundiced  look  at  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  him  by  the  investigative 
agency,  and  to  ask  raar*  hard  quactlona  at 
the  threshold  of  the  proeecutlon.  rather  than 
waiting  until  some  far -off  day  of  preparation 
for  trial.  Be  knows  that  he  Is  preparing  for 
trial  from  the  start  and  that  there  wlU  be 
no  future  opportunities  to  fUl  In  the  gaps  tn 
the  proof  If  they  exist. 

The  net  effect  of  all  of  these  changes  has 
been  to  inereaee  both  the  rates  at  dleposi- 
tlon.  and  also  the  rate  of  oonrlctlons.  In  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  although  the 
intake  of  new  cases  has  continued  to  cUmb, 
the  over-aU  rate  of  disposition  has  actually 
exceeded  the  rate  of  new  business,  with  the 
over-all  effect  of  a  steady  cutting  back  of 
the  criminal  caseload.  This  dlsposltiOB  rate 
has  been  primarily  eiplalned  beeauae  de- 
fendants now  know  that  they  wUl  go  to  trial 
soon,  and  are  therefore  more  inclined  to  en- 
ter guilty  pleas  than  they  were  when  they 
could  count  on  a  cwtaln  amount  of  attrition 
as  cases  languished  In  file  cabinets.  During 
the  first  full  quarter  after  the  new  Second 
Circuit  rules  went  into  effect  In  the  last  part 
of  1071,  the  rate  of  dlepoaitlon  was  up  by 
20%,  all  due  to  Increased  guilty  pleas,  rrom 
a  proeecutor'a  point  of  view,  the  result  was 
a  tMnanaa — the  conviction  rate  In  eaees 
which  were  disposed  of  on  the  merits  climbed 
from  90%  to  95%. 

All  of  oxir  experience  in  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit has  tau^t  us  that  the  key  to  speedy 
trials  la  not  laws  and  rules  alone,  but  rather 
the  wholehearted  oooperation  of  the  inves- 
tigative agendas,  proaeeuMra.  Judges,  sad 
other  personnM  Invotved.  To  parapbreae 
Judge  lisamed  Hand's  famous  quotation 
about  Liberty : 

"The  speedy  trial  lies  In  the  hearts  of 
judges  and  prosecutora;  when  It  dies  there, 
no  statute,  no  rule  can  save  It;  no  statute, 
no  rule  can  even  do  much  to  help  It." 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Senator  Allen  J.  EUen- 
der  was  a  tragic  loss,  not  only  to  his  be- 
loved family,  but  to  his  State,  Nation, 
and  Internationally. 

Senator  Ellender  was  an  unusual  and 
remarkable  person.  He  had  a  good  and 
retentive  mind.  F^w  men  I  ever  knew  had 
as  inquiring  a  mind.  He  was  also  6ne  who 
had  a  great  interest  In  people  and  their 
proUems.  His  interest  in  legislation  ai]d 
every  activity  as  a  Senator  had  a  wider 
range  than  almost  any  Senator  I  have 
erer  been  associated  with.  This,  coupled 
with  his  boundless  energy,  capacity  for 
hard  work,  his  frieodly  personality,  his 
Integrity  and  good  judgment,  all  nuute 
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thia  man  one  of  the  most  eflecUve  legis- 
lators I  have  ever  been  associated  with. 
No  Senator  during  my  time,  or  perhaps 
In  the  entire  history  of  the  U.S  Senate, 
made  as  great  a  contribution  to  the  agri- 
culture of  this  Nation.  He  either  wrote 
or  had  a  major  part  In  writing  pracUcally 
all  farm  legislation  from  the  begliming 
of  his  service  In  the  Senate  nearly  36 


years  ago. 

He  served  longer  than  anyone  In  the 
history  of  the  Senate  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  almost  36 
years.  Of  those  years  18  were  as  its  chair- 
man, which  is  also  a  record. 

Among  the  many  other  great  Interests 
and  contributions  of  Senator  Ellender 
were  public  works  projects,  especially 
civil  functions.  Literally  hmidreds  of 
water  projects,  such  as  flood  protective 
works,  hydroelectric  dams  and  naviga- 
tion locks  and  dams,  would  not  be  in  ex- 
istence todaj-  If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
man's  work  and  great  influence  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Ellender  always  had  a  very 
keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  people 
and  extended  his  Interests  and  work  Into 
many  other  areas,  such  as  housing  and 
national  security.  Invariably  our  friend 
was  always  found  on  the  side  of  economy 
in  government.  He  was  quite  a  liberal, 
though,  when  human  needs  were  in- 
volved, such  as  in  meeting  housing  needs, 
food  and  nutrition  needs  and  many 
others.  _,        , 

Through  his  effective  and  hard  work 
he  has  left  his  imprint  on  almost  every 
piece  of  legislation  considered  in  the 
Congress  during  his  long  tenure  here. 

The  Interests  of  our  late  good  friend 
extended  even  way  beyond  this  Nation 
and  his  beloved  State.  In  his  extensive 
travels  abroad,  he  did  much  to  bring 
about  a  more  friendly  relationship  be- 
tween leaders  of  many  nations  of  the 
world  and  the  United  States.  Many  of 
the  things  he  advocated  for  years  with 
respect  to  a  better  working  relationship 
with  other  countries  have  come  to  fr\ii- 
tlon  only  in  recent  months. 

Allen  Ellender  was  one  of  my  best  and 
closest  friends  In  the  Senate.  We  had 
the  same  major  committee  assignments, 
those  of  Agriculture  and  Appropriations. 
We  worked  closely  together  on  legisla- 
tion handled  by  these  committees.  We 
made  many  trips  together  on  committee 
assignments,  not  only  in  this  coimtry, 
but  to  many  areas  of  the  world.  I  per- 
haps came  to  know  him  better  than  most 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Sometimes  people,  in  listening  to 
Senator  Ellender  interrogate  a  witness 
before  one  of  his  committees,  would  get 
the  impression  that  he  was  very  aggres- 
sive and  even  harsh.  Not  many  under- 
stood that  his  only  purpose  of  his  some- 
times tough  questioning  wm  to  elicit 
the  broadest  possible  information  and 
facts. 

While  our  committee  assignments  smd 
work  in  the  Senate  found  us  working 
together  most  of  the  time  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year,  we  spent  many 
happy  hours  together  outside  of  the 
Senate.  When  I  first  took  up  golf — and 
this  was  not  imtll  quite  some  time  after 
I  had  come  to  the  Senate,  we  played  to- 
gether whenever  we  could  find  the  time 


and  that  was  until  4  or  5  years  ago  when 
he  gave  up  golf. 

Like  many  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  was  often  privileged  to  be  his 
guest  at  his  apartment  and  his  hide- 
away Capitol  ofBce,  where  he  found 
great  enjoyment  in  cooking  his  creole 
dishes  for  his  friends.  In  his  cooking, 
like  everything  he  undertook,  he  ex- 
celled. 

I  have  lost  a  very  close  and  dear 
friend,  and  the  Senate  has  lost  one  of 
its  truly  flne  Members.  Mrs.  Young  and 
I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wonderful  family  whom  he  loved  so 
dearly. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  DOES  NOT 
THREATEN  AMERICAN  JUDICIAL 
HERTrAOE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  have  received  the  false  impres- 
sion that  ratification  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  on  Genocide  by  the 
United  States  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
constitutional  guarantees  and  would  un- 
dermine the  traditional  liberties  of  our 
Nation.  There  are  no  grounds  for  such 
fears. 

Indeed.  It  is  the  very  intent  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Treaty  to  preserve  the  national 
heritage  of  our  country  and  that  of  the 
75  nations  who  have  already  ratified  the 
convention.  The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is 
to  Insure  that  any  effort  to  exterminate 
any  racial,  national,  ethical,  or  religious 
group  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Further,  the  section  of  individual  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  studied  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  foimd  that  it  is  "consistent 
with  the  American  tradition."  The  bar 
association  concluded  its  study  with  the 
following  statement: 

The  a«noclde  Convention  is  now  twenty 
years  old.  but  It  Is  a  living  and  Important 
document.  Our  friends  are  confused,  our 
enemies  delighted,  at  continued  United 
States  hesitation  about  the  Convention.  Ad- 
hering to  the  Convention  now  would  be  a 
real  step  in  the  advancement  of  America's 
national  Interest 

There  is  no  danger  that  ratification  of 
the  treaty  will  in  any  way  militate 
against  the  sustained  presence  of  the 
Constitution  as  the  highest  law  of  the 
land.  Nor  will  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens  under  our  Constitution  be  in  any 
way  impaired. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Senate  action  on  this  Important  docu- 
ment. I  urge  the  Senate  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  White  House  and  ratify  this 
treaty  In  the  very  near  future. 


IMPOUNDMENT     OP     HIGHWAY 
TRUST  FUNDS  HELD  ILLEGAL 


case  of  State  Highway  Commission  v. 
Volpe— Civil  Action  No.  1616 — on 
June  19.  He  granted  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  withholding  of  highway 
trust  funds  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
issued  a  writ  of  mandamus  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  end  such  withholding,  and  de- 
clared that  the  Impoundment  was  imau- 
thorized  by  law.  illegal,  in  excess  of  law- 
ful discretion,  and  in  violation  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  The  Judgment 
has  been  stayed  pending  appeaJ  of  the 
case. 

I  believe  that  Judge  Becker's  ruling 
may  well  represent  a  breakthrough  in 
efforts  to  reestablish  the  power  and  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress  over  the  Federal 

purse. 

Impoundment  of  appropriated  funds 
by  the  Executive  is  an  important  issue 
which  has  been  explored  thoroughly  by 
the  judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  of  which  I  am  honored 
to  serve  as  chairman.  The  subcommittee 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the 
practice  in  March  of  1971  and  as  a  result 
of  the  testimony  and  materials  adduced 
at  those  hearings,  I  subsequently  intro- 
duced S.  2581.  the  impoundment  proce- 
dures bill  which  is  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

S.  2581  would  provide  for  congressional 
approval  as  a  prerequisite  to  Executive 
impoundment  of  funds  beyond  an  initial 
60 -day  period.  It  also  would  require  the 
President  to  notify  the  Congress  of  each 
impoundment  action,  giving  the  amounts 
withheld,  ♦^he  programs  affected,  and  the 
reasons  for  each  impoundment. 

Several  lawsuits  have  been  initiated 
against  the  executive  branch  as  a  result 
of  widespread  impounding  of  appropri- 
ated funds  during  the  past  several  years, 
the  total  amoxmt  impounded  having 
reached  as  much  as  $12.7  billion  at  one 
time.  Judge  Becker's  ruling,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, is  the  first  decision  which  has 
been  reached  on  the  merits  of  the  im- 
poundment question. 

The  decision  rendered  by  Judge  Becker 
is  based  primarily  upon  paragraph  (c> 
of  23  U.S.C.  101.  which  reads— 

(c^  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  turns  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to   the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  for  purposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  by  any  ofllcer  or  employee 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, except  such  specific  sums  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 
after    consultation    with    the    Secretary   of 
Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  for  specific  periods  of  time 
to   assure    that   sufficient    amounts   will    be 
available  In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  de- 
fray the  expenditures  which  will  be  required 
to  be  made  from  such  fund. 


Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  Chief  Judge 
William  H.  Becker,  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri. Central  Division,  recently  riiled 
that  the  executive  branch  has  unlaw- 
fully Impounded  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  that  should  be  apportioned  to  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

Judge  Becker  made  the  ruling  in  the 


Congress,  Judge  Becker  held — 
Undertook  to  avoid  such  unauthorized 
action  by  making  Its  Intent  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous m  paragraph  (c)".  He  also  found 
that  the  Impoundment  of  $80  million  In 
Highway  Trust  Funds  which  should  be  ap- 
portioned to  Missouri  for  Fiscal  Year  19'73 
"has  caused  great  and  Incalculable  Injury  to 
MlsBotirl  Ijecause  of  continuing  Inflation  of 
highway  costs,  and  Interrtiptlon  of  efficient 
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oWlg»tloh  of  the  funds  i^portloned  to  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
claimed  that  he  has  discretion  to  with- 
hold authority  from  the  States  to  ob- 
ligate their  unexpended  apportionments 
of  the  highway  trust  fund.  However, 
Judge  Becker  found  that: 

The  current.  a«  weU  as  the  past  and  possi- 
ble future,  withholding  of  obligation*!  au- 
thority for  the  reasons  relied  on  by  the  Sec- 
retary has  been,  Is  and  will  be.  unauthorized, 
and  without  the  lawful  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

He  went  on  to  say  that — 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  current  and  past  withholding  of  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  are  foreign  to  the  standards 
and  purposes  of  the  Act  and  the  Fund.  The 
reasons  relied  on  are  related  to  the  preven- 
tion of  inflation  of  wages  and  prices  in  the  na- 
tional economy.  These  reasons  are  Impermis- 
sible reasons  for  action  which  frustrates  the 
purposes  and  standards  of  the  Act,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  those  In  Section  108, 
Title  23,  U.S.CJV.  Therefore  It  Is  not  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to  withhold 
obllgatlonal  authority  from  Missouri,  and 
Judicial  relief  should  be  granted  to  Mlssoxirl. 

Mr.  President,  the  past  two  adminis- 
trations have  managed  to  impound  a 
total  of  $5.7  billion  in  highway  trust 
funds.  As  the  Subcommittee  on  S^ara- 
tlon  of  Powers  learned  at  its  hearings 
last  year,  many  reasons  and  justifica- 
tions— both  legal  and  ecc«iomic — have 
been  stated  by  the  Executive  for  this  ac- 
tion. Judge  Becker's  decision  indicates 
that  these  reasons  are  oi>en  to  attack  on 
legal  grounds. 

I  hope  that  when  finally  resolved,  this 
case  win  lead  to  a  reassessment  of  the 
proper  role  of  Congress  in  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  and  orders  of 
Judge  William  H.  Becker  In  the  case  of 
State  Highway  Commission  against 
■Volpe  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
and  orders  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  western 

district  of  Missouri,  central  division,  civil 

action  No.  1616) 
Th»  Stat*  Hiohwat  Commmbion  or  Missotixi 

v.  John   A.   'Vou'e,   Sscmtaby    or   Tkans- 

POBTATION      or      THE      UNTnD      STATES,      AND 

Caspak  W.   Weinbekgkk,   Dirkctob   or   the 
Omci  or  Management  and  BtrocET  or  the 
Untted  States 
(Formal  judgment  confirming  Judgment  for 
plaintiff  orally  rendered  and  enter«d  June 
19.   1972.   Issuing   writ  of  mandamus.   In- 
junction  and  for   declaratory   Judgment) 
Now  on  this  19th  day  of  June   1972.  this 
civil    action    was    called    for    trial    on    the 
amended  complaint  pursuant  to  notice  and 
order  setting  the  action  for  trial.  The  plaintiff 
appeared   by   Its   counsel,   Robert   L.   Hyder, 
Eisqulre.  and  Michael  McCabe,  Esquire.  The 
defendants  appeared  by  their  counsel.  Stuart 
E.  Schllfer,  Esquire,  and  Kenneth  Cranston, 
Esquire. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  suggested  the 
succession  of  Casper  W.  Weinberger  to  the 
original  defendant  George  Shultc  as  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  of 
the  United  States.  Thereupon  on  motion  of 
counsel  for  defendants.  It  was  ordered  pur- 
suant to  Rule  26(d),  FJl.Ctv.P.,  that  Casper 
W.  Weinberger  be.  and  he  was.  In  his  official 
capacity,  substituted  as  party  defendant  for 
the  original  defendant  Oeorge  Shultx. 


The  second,  third  and  fourth  defenses  of 
the  answer  of  defendants  were  taken  up,  sub- 
mitted and  denied.  In  this  connection  It 
was  concluded  that  ( 1 )  the  pUlntUT  does  not 
lack  standing  to  malnUln  this  action,  (2) 
the  Court  does  not  lack  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  the  action  and  (3)  the 
complaint  does  not  faU  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  can  be  granted. 

On  the  Initiative  of  the  Court  the  un- 
numbered last  paragraph  of  the  first  defense 
of  the  answer  was  stricken  as  redundant, 
surplusage,  and  an  impermissible  form  of 
qualified  general  denial  In  the  context  of 
the  pleadings  In  this  case. 

With  approval  of  the  Court  the  parties 
stipulated  that  the  record  of  the  evidentiary 
hearing  and  arguments  of  June  24,  1971.  In 
this  cause  be  considered  as  part  of  the  argu- 
ment and  evidence  offered  this  day  on  the 
amended  complaint  without  prejudice  to  any 
objection,  motion,  argxunent,  legal  conten- 
tion and  factual  contention  therein  made,  so 
that  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  any  party 
to  reoffer  at  the  trial  any  evidence  offered 
on  June  24, 1971. 

Then  this  action  was  called  for  trial  by 
the  Court,  without  a  Jury.  Plaintiff  and  de- 
fendants answered  ready  for  trial.  Opening 
statements  were  made  by  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  and  defendants.  Evidence  In  chief 
of  the  plaintiff  was  oBena  and  received.  The 
plaintiff  rested.  Then  the  defendants  moved 
for  dismissal  under  Rule  41(b)  FJl.ClvJ>., 
on  the  ground  that  on  the  facts  and  the  law 
plaintiff  Is  not  entitled  to  relief,  which  mo- 
tion was  denied.  The  defendants  offered  evi- 
dence in  chief  and  rested.  The  plalntUT  rested 
without  offering  evidence  In  rebuttal.  The 
ls.sues  were  thereupon  submitted  by  the  par- 
ties for  decision.  Thereupon  the  following 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  were 
made  by  the  Court : 

JtraiSDICTION 

On  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  it  was  found 
and  concluded  that  the  Court  has  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  the  Issues  under 
each  of  the  following  statutes  Independ- 
ently : 

(1)  Section  1361,  "nUe  28,  UB.CA..  relat- 
ing to  actions  In  the  nature  of  mandtmius 
to  compel  an  officer  of  the  United  States  to 
perform  a  duty  owed  to  the  plaintiff. 

(2)  Chapter  7,  Title  B,  VS.C.A.,  Judicial 
review  of  administrative  agencies.  Includ- 
ing Sections  702,  703.  704.  706,  and  706, 

vttnsw 
On  the  subject  of  venue  It  ts  found  that 
venue  of  this  action  Is  properly  laid  in  this 
district  and  that  the  defendants  do  not  claim 
lack  of  venue. 

RXMKDtES    AVAILABLI 

The  remedlee  available  under  Section  1301. 
Title  28,  U.S.C.A.,  include  mandamus,  pro- 
hibitory injunction,  mandatory  Injunction 
and  declaratory  Judgment  In  the  nature  of 
mandamus. 

The  remedies  avaUable  under  Chapter  7, 
Title  6,  U.8.C.A.,  toclude  (1)  holding  unlaw- 
ful and  setting  aside  of  agency  action  that 
Is  arbitrary,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  other- 
wise not  in  accordance  with  law  or  in  excess 
of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  authority,  limita- 
tions or  short  of  statutory  right  (I  706)  and 
(2)  any  form  of  legal  action  Including  de- 
claratory Judgment  and  writs  of  prohibitory 
or  mandatory  Injunction  (I  703) .  Cf.  Citizens 
to  Preserve  Ot>erton  Park  v.  Volpe,  401  VB. 
402,  28  L.Ed.  2d  136.  91  8.  Ct.  814. 

On  the  question  ci  llnallty  of  the  agency 
action  Tinder  review,  and  exhaustion  of  ad- 
ministrative remedies.  It  is  found  ai^  con- 
cluded that  the  agency  action  under  review 
Is  final  and  that  no  unexhausted  adminis- 
trative remedies  exist.  Cf .  i  704.  Title  8. 
UJ8.C.A. 

On  the  question  of  adequacy  of  other  rem- 
edies at  law.  It  Is  found  and  oo&clnded  that 
plaintiff  has  no  remedies  In  coort  at  law 


or  otherwise  except  those  available  In  this 
action. 

STAjfsiNO  TO  mahttaim  this  action 
Under  federal  law.  the  Constitution  of 
Missouri  and  the  statutes  of  Missouri,  the 
plaintiff  has  standing  to  maintain  this  ac- 
tion as  the  state  agency  invested  with  ex- 
clusive and  plenary  powers  and  duties  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  receive 
and  administer  all  federal  highway  funds 
and  apportionments.  Sections  226.010  to 
226.190  RB.  Mo.  Inclusive,  particularly  Sec- 
tions 226.020.  226.160.  226.190  RB.  Mo.;  Sec- 
tions 29.  (30(a)  and  30(b),  Article  4,  Con- 
stitution of  1946;  Section  101.  TlUe  23. 
VS.CJi..,  defining  "SUte  highway  depart- 
ment." 

DECISION    ON    THE    M^rTS 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  construction  of 
the  Federal -aid  highway  systems,  mcludlng 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  ("Systems"  hereinafter)  and 
to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  early  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  System  simultaneously,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted,  and 
has  from  time  to  time  amended.  Title  23, 
United  States  Code,  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  ("Act"  hereinafter) 
Title  23,  VS.CJi. 

To  Insure  continuing  adequate  federal -aid 
moneys  for  completion  of  the  System,  Con- 
gress created  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
("Fund"  hereinafter).  Historical  Note,  I  120, 
Title  23,  VS.CJi.  The  defendant  Secretary 
of  Transportation  of  the  United  States  ("Sec- 
retary" hereinafter)  has  been  given  the 
functions,  powers  and  duties  to  administer 
the  Fund  In  accordance  with  the  Act,  which 
provides  a  comprehensive  plan  and  precise 
standards  for  apportioning  the  Fund  an- 
nually, and  tor  obligation  of  the  Fund  by 
state  highway  commissions  in  accordance 
with  the  Act.  Sections  101  and  215  Inclusive, 
Title  23.  VS.CJi. 

Anticipating  the  poeslbUlty  of  executive 
or  admlnlstxatlve  Impoundment  or  with- 
holding of  the  apportioned  Fund  for  legally 
Impermissible  reasons.  Congress  undertook 
to  avoid  such  unauthorized  action  by  making 
Its  Intent  clear  and  unambiguous  In  para- 
graph (c)  of  {  101,  Title  23,  VB-CJi.,  which 
reads  as  f  oUows : 

"(c)  It  l«  the  sense  of  Concrees  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  for  purposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Ulle.  by  any  ofllcer  or  en^loyee 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent,  except  such  q>eclfic  sums  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  oonsultAtlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  are  neeessary  to  be  with- 
held from  obligation  for  specific  periods  of 
time  to  assure  that  sufBclent  amounts  wUl 
be  available  In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to 
defray  the  expenditures  which  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  from  such  fund." 

Paragraph  (c)  is  now  a  part  of  the  Act. 
Title  23,  UB.CJi.,  and  Is  to  be  read  and  con- 
strued In  the  context  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  tor  administration  of  the  Fund  and  the 
Act.  Even  if  paragraph  (c)  were  absent,  the 
Intent  of  the  Act  would  be  the  same. 

The  record  establishes  without  controversy 
that  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  his 
co-defendant  has  from  time  to  time  by  ad- 
ministrative action  effectively  withheld  from 
the  plaintiff,  The  Bute  Highway  Commis- 
sion of  Missouri  ("Missouri"  hereinafter), 
the  obligation  of  sums  lawfully  apportioned 
to  the  State  of  Mlsscmri  from  the  Fund. 
Preeently  Missouri  Is  forbidden  by  admin- 
istrative action  of  the  Secretary  from  obligat- 
ing over  $80,000,000  of  the  apportionment 
for  the  fJseal  year  1978.  (Apportioned  funds 
for  a  coming  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  in 
the  preceding  fiscal   year   under  the  Act.y 
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The  practice  of  ordering  the  withholding  or 
obligation  of  parte  of  the  apportlonmente 
hM  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  with- 
out reference  to  any  fixed  period  of  time. 
Often  the  withholding  was  done  on  a  quart- 
erly baaU.  Preeently  the  withholding  la  fixed 
on  an  annual  baala. 

The  effect  of  thla  practice,  and  of  the  cur- 
rent withholding  of  obligation  by  Missouri 
of  prior  apportlonmenU  and  a  large  part 
of  Ite  apporUonment  from  the  Pund  for  the 
flacal  year  1973,  has  caused  great  and  Incal- 
culable Injury  to  MUeourl  because  of  con- 
tinuing inflation  of  highway  cost*,  and  In- 
terruption of  efflclent  obligation  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  Mleeourl,  Mlaeourl  has  pro- 
vided proof  of  thlB  Injury  beyond  the  cua- 
tomary  burden  of  proof  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence. 

AS    a   part    of    this    proof.   Missouri    has 
established  that  it  U  and  has  been  able, 
i«ady    and    wUllng.    »nd    desires    and    has 
desired,  to  obligate  Its  apportionment  Uam 
the  Fund  but  Is  and  has  been  prevented  from 
doing  eo  by  the  defendant  Secretary,  with 
the  approval  of  his  co-defendant  Irtrector. 
In  this  connection  Missouri  has  proven  that 
presently  and  In  the  past  It  has  developed 
plans  and  projects  which  would  be  approved 
under  the  Act.  and  regxUatlona  made  pur- 
suant thereto,  except  for  the  withholding  of 
the    obllgatlonal    authority   by    the    Secre- 
tary  Therefore  Missouri  la  entitled  to  relief 
If  the  action  of  the  Secretary  In  withholding 
from    obligation    Is    unauthorized,    without 
his  discretion,  arbitrary  or  otherwise  Illegal. 
The  Secretary  claims  that  the  law  invests 
In  him  discretion  to  withhold  from  time  to 
time  authority  for  Missouri  to  obligate  Its 
unexpended  apportionments.  The  Secretary 
ooncedee     that     the     apportlomnents     can 
readUy  be  paid  by  the  Fund  from  the  ample 
moneys   presently   therein.  If  the  Secretary 
lawfully  poeaeesed  the  discretion  he  claims 
Missouri  should  be  given  no  relief.  It  has 
been  concluded,  however,  that  the  current, 
as  well  as  the  past  and  possible  future,  with- 
holding   of   obUgatlonal    authority    for   the 
reasons  relied  on  by  the  Secretary  has  been, 
U  and  will  be,  unauthorized,  and  without 
the  lawful  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  current  and  past  withholding  of  obllga- 
tlonal authority  are  foreign  to  the  standards 
and  purposes  of  the  Act  and  the  Fund.  The 
reasons  relied  on  are  reUted  to  the  prevention 
of  Inflation  of  wages  and  prices  In  the  na- 
ttonal  economy.  These  reasons  are  lmp>er- 
mlaslble  reasons  for  action  which  frustrates 
the  purpoeee  and  standards  of  the  Act,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  those  In  Section 
109,  Title  as,  U.S.CA.  Therefore  It  Is  not 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to 
withhold  obllgatlonal  authority  from  Mls- 
Botirl,  and  Judicial  relief  shoxild  be  granted 
to  Missouri.  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton 
Park  V  Volpe.  401  TTJ3.  402,  28  L.Bd.  2d  136, 
91   S.Ct.   814,   I  706,  Title   5,  U.S.C.A. 

The  appropriate  relief  to  which  Missouri  la 
entitled  Includes  prohibitory  or  mandatory 
Injunction,  and  declaratory  Judgment,  i  703, 
Title  S,  VS.C.A.  It  also  Includes  mandamus. 
i  1381,  Title  28.  U.S.C-A.  Missouri  has  no 
other  adequate  Judicial  or  administrative 
remedy  except  this  action.  Therefore  Judg- 
ment will  be  entered  granttag  an  Injunction, 
a  writ  of  mandamus  and  a  mandamus  and  a 
declaratory  Judgment. 

JUDGMENT  ORANTINO  INJUNCTION 

It  Is  therefore 

Ordered  and  Adjudged  that  the  deJendanW 
and  each  of  them  and  their  subordinates 
be.  and  they  are  hewby,  enjoined  and 
restrained  now  and  to  the  future  from 
withholding  from  Ulssourl,  directly  or  In- 
directly, any  authority  to  obligate  Its  ap- 
portionment of  Highway  Trust  Funds,  for 
the  flacal  year  1973  for  any  reason  or  reasons 
relating  to  the  prevention  or  control  of  In- 
flation to  the  national,  regional  or  local 
economlee,    or    to    wages    or    prices    In    the 


nation,  or  any  region  or  locality  thereto,  or 
any  combination  of  such  reasons. 

JUDCMWrr    OXANTING    WRIT    OF     MANDAMUS 


For  the  foregotog  reasons.  In  addition  and 
todependently.  it  Is  hereby  further 

Ordered  and  Adjudged  that  the  defendant 
John  A.  Volpe.  and  his  subordtoates,  be  and 
they  are  hereby,  conunanded  to  annul  and 
revoke  by  official  act  in  writing  the  current 
announcements,  orders,  directives,  limita- 
tions, regulations  and  other  official  written 
and  prtoted  documents  and  evidences  of 
wtthholdlng  of  authority  of  Missouri  to  obli- 
gate Ite  apportionment  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  the  flscal  year  1973. 

DXCLARATORT    JTTDGMXNT 

For   the   foregoing    reasons.    It    Is    hereby 
further 

Declared  and  Adjudged  that  the  currently 
eCTectlve,  and  past  official  actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  his  subordi- 
nates, In  withholding  authority  from  Mis- 
souri to  obligate  any  apportionment  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  reasons  related  to 
the  prevention  or  control  of  inflation  In  the 
national,  regional  or  local  economies,  or  In 
wages  and  prices  to  the  nation,  or  any  region 
or  locality  thereto,  U  vinauthorlzed  by  law, 
Ulegal,  In  excess  of  lawful  discretion  and  in 
violation  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
urnmoN  of  jxtkisdiction 
It  Is  further  Ordered  that  this  Court  re- 
tato  Jurisdiction  of  this  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  and  entering  such  further 
orders  and  Judgments  and  taking  other  Judi- 
cial  action   necessary,    or   desirable,    to    Im- 
plement and  enforce  the  Judgments  herein, 
and  any  one  or  more  of  them. 
order  on  costs 
It  Is  Ordered  that  each  party  bear  Its  or 
his  own  costs  to  this  Court. 

William  H.  Bxckir,  Chief  Judge. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  August  7,  1972. 

I  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Mlssoiirl,  Central  Di- 
vision, ClvU  Action  No.  1616] 

Star    Highway    Commission    of    Missouri, 

PLAJNTOT,  v.  JOHN  A.  VOLPX,  SXCRXTART  OF 

Transportation,    and    Castab    W.    Wxin- 
BSBGXR.  naxcroK,  Office  of  Manaoxmxht 

AND   BUDGTT,   DXFXNDXNTS       . 
OBDKR  I 

Defendante  having  orally  moved  for  a  stay 
of  the  Judgment  entered  by  this  Co\irt  on 
pending  appeal,  and  the  Court  havtog  con- 
sidered the  entire  record  to  this  action,  and 
It  appeartog  to  the  Court  that  good  cause 
exists  for  the  granting  of  defendants'  motion. 
It  Is,  this  19th  day  of  June.  1972,  hereby 

Ordered  that  defendants'  motion  for  a 
stay  of  the  Judgment  be  and  hereby  la  grant- 
ed and  the  Judgment  of  this  Court  Is  hereby 
stayed  pending  disposition  of  the  appeal 
filed  by  defendants. 

William  H.  Bickxr,  Chief  Judge. 


DR  HOLLAND  COMPLBTTES  A  MOST 
SUCCESSFUL  ASSIGNMENT  AS  AM- 
BASSADOR TO  SWEDEN 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Dr.  Jerome  Holland  returned  to  the 
United  States  following  a  most  successful 
2-year  term  as  our  Ambassador  to  Swe- 
den. 

He  is  visiting  Washington  this  week 
for  a  final  discussion  on  his  assignment 
with  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  other 
Officials  of  the  State  Department. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  strained  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden  at  the  time  Dr.  Hol- 
land accepted  this  appokitment.  It  was 


agreed  by  all  that  it  would  take  no  ordi- 
nary man  to  unravel  those  difficulties, 
and  to  open  fresh  channels  of  communi- 
cation. 

Brud  Holland  is  no  ordinary  man,  as 
even  a  brief  glimpse  of  his  distinguished 
career  will  show.  Early  in  his  life  Brud 
Holland  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  who 
settled  for  nothing  short  of  excellence. 
His  distinguished  academic  record  at 
Cornell  University  speaks  for  itself.  It 
was  all  the  more  Impressive  when  one 
remembers  that  he  was  also  an  All- 
American  end  on  the  Cornell  football 
team. 

Dr.  Holland  subsequently  returned  to 
Cornell  for  a  master's  degree  in  1941, 
then  earned  a  Ph.  D.  in  sociology  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1950. 
Mr.  President,  during  service  as  Oov- 
emor  of  Delaware,  I  had  the  great  honor 
to  work  with  Dr.  Holland  in  his  capacity 
as  president  of  Delaware  State  College, 
located  in  Dover.  I  came  to  admire  and 
respect  his  foresight,  his  dedication,  and 
his  ability  as  an  educator.  Delaware  State 
made  great  progress  during  his  too-short 
leadership. 

Upon  leaving  Delaware  State,  Dr.  Hol- 
land accepted  the  presidency  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute  in  Virginia,  where  he  com- 
piled another  distinguished  record.  Un- 
der his  leadership,  Hampton  Institute 
undertook  a  successful  centennial  fimd- 
raising  campaign,  which  raised  endow- 
ment to  over  $32  million,  a  great  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  these  achievements 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  preparation 
for  his  assignment  in  Sweden,  where  Dr. 
Holland  showed  himself  to  be  a  tireless 
ambassador  of  good  will.  Twice  every 
month,  Ambassador  Holland  traveled 
through  Sweden,  meeting  with  local  dig- 
nitaries and  touring  farms,  factories,  and 
museums,  bringing  his  message  of  good 
will  to  the  citizens  of  Sweden.  His  task 
was  not  an  easy  one.  Frequently,  he 
faced  anti-American  demonstrators  and 
hecklers.  Yet  Ambassador  Holland's 
calm  effective  response  served  as  an  in- 
spiration to  the  people  of  both  Sweden 
and  America. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Holland  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  more  than  exceptioiml 
diplomat  over  these  past  2  years.  He 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  selfless,  tire- 
less and  compassionate  representative 
of  all  Americans.  I  know  my  coUeagues 
will  Join  me  in  commending  him  for  a 
job  well  done,  welcoming  him  home  to 
the  country  he  has  served  so  well,  and 
in  extending  our  best  wishes  to  Brud 
Holland  in  his  further  service  to  our  Na- 
tion. 


REVENUE  SHARING  WILL  INCREASE 
DEFICIT  SPENDINO 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  cast  a  vote  againist  the  so- 
called  revenue-sharing  pr(«ram.  I  re- 
served final  judgment  on  this  quesUon 
until  the  last,  hoping  that  some  element 
of  flscal  responsibility  would  be  intro- 
duced Into  the  program,  or  that  some 
responsible  authority  would  announce  an 
acceptable  means  by  which  this  enor- 
mous spending  program  would  be  fl- 
nanced.  , 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  development. 
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I  found  it  necessary  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  On  April  30  of  last  year,  I  had  the 
occasion  to  addreas  the  Georgia  Assoela- 
tkn  of  County  Commissioners  at  their 
annual  meeting  for  1971  in  Macon,  Oa. 
At  that  time,  I  outlined  my  thinking  on 
revenue  sharing,  and  in  particular  es- 
tablished certain  guidelines  which  I 
would  use  in  making  a  legislative  Judg- 
ment on  the  subject 

Although  revenue  sharing  was  in  its 
formative  stage  at  that  time,  in  looking 
back  over  my  remarks  made  more  than 
a  year  ago,  I  find  them  to  be  quite  per- 
tinent to  the  present  situation,  and  can 
say.  that,  by  and  large,  those  principles 
still  govern  my  thinking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  address  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  today. 

The  current  revenue-sharing  proposal 
will  enormously  Increase  Federal  deficit 
spending.  I  see  no  Justification  for  en- 
acting a  Federal  spending  program  of 
this  magnitude  when  no  restrictions  on 
Federal  spending  are  planned,  when  no 
respwisible  leader  will  recognize  the 
necessity  for  a  tax  Increase,  and  when 
no  priorities  have  been  established 
among  presently  authorized  ig)ending 
programs. 

This  is  not  revenue  sharing,  but  simply 
a  means  of  sharing  Federal  borrowing 
power  with  State  and  local  governments. 
It  does  not  replace  or  reorganize  existing 
Federal  assistance  programs  under 
which  nearly  $30  billion  is  being  spent 
each  year.  Ibis  is  in  addition  to  existing 
programs.  What  is  even  more  alarming 
Is  that  no  restraints  or  incentives  are 
contained  in  the  program  to  encourage 
careful  spending  of  these  funds  at  the 
local  level. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  idea 
of  sharing  the  Federal  tax  base  in  a  way 
which  would  relieve  the  financial  pres- 
sures on  State  and  local  governments, 
tmd  would  offer  some  relief  to  local  prop- 
erty taxpayers.  The  revenue-sharing 
plan  simply  distributes  borrowed  money 
with  no  assurance  of  local  tax  relief. 

If  the  administration,  or  the  congres- 
sional leadership  of  eitho:  party  had 
previously  supptHted  effective  Federal 
spending  limits,  or  had  accepted  the 
necessity  of  a  tax  incretise  and  had 
identified  the  subjects  of  increased  taxes, 
I  would  have  been  wUling  to  support  this 
program.  As  the  matter  stands,  I  cannot 
support  a  new  program  to  spend  more 
than  $33  billion  without  an  assurance  of 
the  means  to  finance  it.  To  me,  this  would 
be  the  height  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 


Rjcmarks  bt  Senator  David  H.  Oambxxix 
I  favor  the  principle  of  revenue  shartog 
as  proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration. 
This  proposal  follows  a  concept  which  has 
been  under  study  by  a  number  of  founda- 
tions and  research  organlaatlons  for  years.  It 
recognizes  that  the  federal  govenment, 
though  the  power  to  tax  incomes,  has  the 
most  productive,  the  most  efficient,  a&d  the 
le«8t  regressive  tax  levy  now  being  assessed 
by  governments  at  any  leveL 

At  the  same  time.  It  recogniaas  tbat  the 
tax  sources  In  vise  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, prlmarUy  the  sales  and  property 
taxes,  have  been  stretched  to  the  limit,  and 
further  are  regressive  to  plactog  the  burden 


of  taxation  most  heavUy  upon  those  least  able 
to  pay. 

The  proposed  revenue  sharing  plan  en- 
compasaee  what  Is  described  as  gensral  rev- 
enue shartog  and  ^>eclal  revenue  sharing. 

General  revenue  shartog  covers  a  general- 
ly \inrestricted  appropriation  of  federal  funds 
for  use  by  state  and  local  goTemments.  Tbe 
allocation  Is  to  be  to  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula based  prlmarUy  on  population,  but 
havtog  certain  adjustments  which  recogTilae 
"local  tax  effort",  the  extent  to  which  ths 
local  government  has  recognized  Its  own  re- 
sponsibilities for  solving  Its  own  problems 
through  taxation. 

^>eclai  revenue  sharing  Is  prc^Kised  to  re- 
place some  four  hundred  separate  federal 
programs  which  presently  provide  the  direct 
grants  and  federal  cost  sharing.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  federal  funds  are  available  to  state 
and  local  governments  for  many  qtedfli; 
pmrpoaes  such  as  rural  and  urban  develop- 
ment, law  enforcetnent.  education,  man- 
power tratotog,  and  rapid  transit  through  a 
variety  of  federal  departments.  Under  spe- 
cial revenue  shartog,  existing  programs  would 
be  "folded  Into"  the  special  revenue  shajtog 
plan. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  more  gpeclflcally 
describe  the  pending  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals, but  wUl  say  that  for  flacal  year  1973, 
the  program  Is  to  include  i^vproximately  16 
blUlon  dollars,  11  billion  to  special  revenue 
sharing  and  5  blUlon  to  general  revenue  shar- 
tog. Of  this,  one  billion  to  special  revenue 
sharing,  and  all  five  to  general  sharing  will 
be  "new  money,"  that  Is.  federal  grants  to 
local  governments  to  exoeas  of  what  has  pre- 
viously been  granted. 

It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  President 
Nixon's  1972  budget  contemplates  a  defldt 
of  more  than  11  billion  dollars,  poeslbly  as 
high  as  S5  bllUon  depending  upon  revenue 
receipts.  Thus,  It  may  be  accurately  stated 
that  aU  or  substantially  aU  of  the  federal 
revenue  sharing  money  will  ccone  from  de- 
ficit financing  by  the  federal  government  In 
flscal  year  1972. 

With  this  thought  to  mind.  It  might  simply 
be  said  that  If  the  ]»ederal  Government  has 
no  use  of  Its  own  for  the  revenue  sharing 
money,  why  should  we  not  simply  reduce 
Federal  taxes  and  permit  State  and  local 
governments  to  raise  what  money  they  need. 
There  are  three  considerations  which  may 
be  validly  set  against  this  proposal; 

(1)  This  argument  could  be  made  for  a 
repeal  of  the  present  system  of  direct  grants 
constituting  approximately  30  billion  doUars 
at  the  present  time; 

(2)  Such  a  policy  would  deprive  State  and 
local  governments  of  sharing  In  the  Federal 
tax  base  as  previously  described;   and 

(3)  There  Is  some  p>osltlve  benefit  to  using 
the  ;^deral  t^»^'"e  power,  and  the  experience 
of  Federal  programs,  to  create  an  Incentive 
for  Improvement  of  programs  at  a  local  level. 

There  Is  hardly  a  soul  In  Washington  who 
does  not  reoognlae  the  needs  of  State  and 
local  governments  for  additional  sources  of 
financing,  and  I  do  not  oonslder  tbe  delay 
In  the  enactment  Of  sosne  relief  measure  as 
suggesting  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to  theee  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
suggestions  whereby  the  process  of  working 
out  the  detaUs  of  revenue  sharing  might  be 
short -clrc\ated  so  as  to  make  relief  more 
Immediate. 

One  of  these  would  be  to  enact  general 
revenue  sharing  separate  and  dlstlncit  from 
special  revenue  sharing.  Another  would  be  to 
provide  for  the  Federal  Govemment  to  as- 
sume the  entire  burden  of  welfare  from  the 
state  governments. 

My  own  t.Mnvir\£  on  theee  subjects  Lb  that 
9aey  solutions  should  be  i^tproached  with  a 
degree  of  caution.  As  I  will  potot  out  later, 
I  have  a  deep  concern  about  the  wisdom  ctf 
accepting  "easy  money."  Furtliermore,  tbe 
propoaal  for  Federal  assumption  of  welfare 
responsibility,   without   any  buUt-to  limits 


and  restraints,  simply  threatens  an  open- 
«aded  Federal  weUare  program  with  astro- 
nomical costs  and  tocreaslng  Federal  Involve - 
ment  to  local  aSalrs. 

When  viewed  as  a  conttoulng  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  share  Its  tax  base 
with  State  and  local  governments,  revenue 
gbarlng  oould  be  a  subetantlal  adjustment  to 
our  own  Federal  system,  a  shifting  of  Gov- 
ernment power  and  responsibility  from  the 
central  government  to  the  local  level.  If  care- 
fully thought  out  and  implecoented.  it  would 
represent  a  desirable  re-emphasls  on  brtng- 
Ing  government  nearer  to  the  people. 

However,  f allvire  to  carefuUy  implement  the 
plan  covad  result  In  more,  rather  than  leas, 
I^ederal  intervention  in  local  affairs,  and  the 
creation  of  enormous  pollUcal  sluah  funds  to 
be  used  by  those  greedy  for  control  over  gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

Having  thus  stated  my  support  for  the 
prtoclple  of  revenue  sharing,  but  at  the 
same  time  acknowledgtog  the  concerns  I  have 
about  the  plan.  I  wUl  now  briefly  outltoe 
certain  restrictions,  or  guldeUnes  If  you  will, 
which  I  would  like  to  see  built  toto  any  plan 
which  might  ultimately  be  adopted. 

First,  I  think  the  revenue  sharing  plan 
should' be  made  a  permanent  part  of  our 
federal  government  system.  It  should  be 
conttoually  to  effect  from  year  to  year  In 
accordance  with  established  prtoclples.  and 
at  predictable  fundtog  levels  which  can  be 
reUed  upon  by  state  and  local  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  long-term  planning. 

A  more  cruel  system  for  enalavtog  local 
governments  could  not  be  devised  than  <me 
which  would  send  them  groveUng  each  year 
to  Washington  for  appropriations  with  which 
to  commence  and  conttoue  their  t>ai<lc  pro- 
grams The  deUverr  of  funds  should  be  either 
automatic  at  the  federal  level,  or  based  upon 
requisitions  from  the  local  level,  neither  of 
which  would  require  any  federal  bureaucrat- 
ic review.  ...  ^    ^ 

Second,  none  of  these  funds  should  be  de- 
livered to  any  local  government  where  they 
ai«  not  needed  or  asked  for.  or  where  no 
adequate  plan  for  their  expenditure  has  been 
conceived.  Incentives  should  be  established 
to  encourage  area  planning,  rather  than  frag- 
menting the  funds  available  among  a  multi- 
plicity at  smaller  municipal  jurisdictions. 

Georgia,  with  its  outstanding  state  plan- 
ning department  and  Its  nineteen  area  plan- 
ning commissions,  as  well  as  its  local  plan- 
ning boards,  should  easily  be  able  to  comply 
with  such  a  provision. 

The  formula  for  distribution  should  be 
equitable.  After  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  local  funding  effort,  distribution  among 
the  states  should  be  made  prlmarUy  upon 
the  basis  of  pt^ulaUon.  The  sUtes  to  turn 
should  be  encouraged  to  utUlxe  advanced 
planning  methods  and  the  experience  which 
other  states  have  had  to  maktag  tatra -state 
distribution  plans  Revenue  sharing  funds 
should  not  be  anocated  on  a  "cost  of  Uvlng" 
basis  so  as  to  subsidise  areas  of  high  cost 
and  expense. 

Special  care  and  attention  should  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid  undermining  existing  valid  pro- 
grams which  are  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Local  officials  have  e^ressed  due 
concern  about  the  diversion  of  direct  grant 
resources  away  from  erlsttog  programs  such 
as  vocational  educational  projects,  regional 
development  authorities,  mass  transit  pro- 
grams, the  agricultural  extension  service, 
and  the  like. 

ImplementaUon  of  revenue  sharing  should 
guarantee  that  mature  and  beneficial  pro- 
grams which  rely  on  federal  support  wUl  not 
be  dismantled,  even  if  they  must  be  con- 
ttoued  outside  of  the  revenue  sharing  plan 
Last,  but  not  least,  to  my  thinking,  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  assxire  that  this 
new  source  of  funds  U  not  simply  used  to 
support  the  cost  of  general  government.  The 
Increasing  burden  of  co«t  and  expense  of  local 
government  has  resulted  prlmarUy  from  a 
demand  for  new  types  of  service  not  from  a 
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mere  lncre*ae  In  the  cost  and  ejtent  of  tb* 
tr»dllloQ»l  function*  of  government.  It  U 
my  hope  th»t  any  »ddmon»l  fundi  made 
avmllable  to  local  govemmente  t)y  the  rerenue 
Bbanng  program  will  be  applied  toward  the 
solution  of  modem  problem*,  and  the  pro- 
Tlslon  of  new  government  servlcee. 

I  thin*  Preeldent  Nixon  and  the  preeent 
adnilnHtratlon  have  performed  a  great  sery- 
ice  to  the  Nation  by  initiating  a  dialogue  on 
the  subject  of  revenue  sharing.  However,  It  la 
obvious  that.  If  guidelines  such  as  thoee 
which  I  have  suggested,  and  any  others  which 
wlU  be  brought  forward,  are  to  be  fairly  eval- 
uated. It  may  be  a  number  of  years  before  a 
permanent  plan  of  revenue  sharing  la 
adopted 

But.  It  u  desirable  that  there  be  such  a 
dialogue.  There  are  many  ramifications  of 
the  plan  which  are  not  yet  ftilly  apparent, 
and  we  are  learning  more  about  them  every 

day. 

It  seems  unlikely  to  me  that  a  total  pro- 
gram of  revenue  sharing  is  likely  to  be  adopt- 
ed at  this  session  of  the  Congress  which  win 
continue  through  the  year  of  1072. 

However.  It  Is  possible,  and  I  might  say 
likely,  that  a  modified  and  emergency  plan 
may  be  adopted.  In  substance,  the  Interim 
plan  might  provide  for  general  reventie  shar- 
ing for  a  limited  period  of  tln\e.  to  be  funded 
by  annual  appropriations.  The  existing  pro- 
gram of  block  and  categorical  grants  for 
which  special  revenue  sharing  will  be  a  sub- 
stitute, might  be  continued  In  much  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

However,  the  adoption  of  such  an  Interim 
plan  of  revenue  financing  should  not  deter 
us  from  the  quest  for  a  permanent  plan. 

It  is  my  firm  t>eUe(  that  local  government, 
being  closer  to  the  people  being  governed.  Is 
the  most  responsible  level  of  government  for 
most  purposes.  This  la  particularly  true 
where  local  government  baa  the  benefit  of 
competent  and  progressive  planning  staffs  to 
assist  In  the  development  of  comprehensive 
programs. 

A  reassumptlon  of  governmental  responsl- 
bUlty  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  funded 
by  unrestricted  access  to  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  base.  wlU  be.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a  desirable  redistribution  of  govern- 
mental powers  within  our  Federal  system.  In 
my  opinion,  this  to  a  goal  which  we  must 
actively  seek  to  achieve. 


PEACE  AND  sEcxmrrY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Jour- 
nal and  Sentinel,  of  Winston -Salem. 
N.C.,  lor  Atigtist  27.  1»72,  contains  a 
thoughtful  editorial  entlUed  "Peace  and 
Security"  which  commends  tn  cogent 
and  eloquent  fa&hion  Senator  Jackson's 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Arms 
Limitation  Agreement  with  Russia.  As 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  that  amend- 
ment, which  I  deem  to  be  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  our  Nation's  future  security. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    There 

being   no   objection,   the   editorial   was 

ortiered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcokD.  as 

follows : 

Pbacs  lho  Skcttritt 


Our  old  advenarles  la  Moscow  and  Peking 
are  now  wafting  an  occasional  smile  In  oxir 
direction,  and  as  the  political  campaign  un- 
folds, we  will  hear  more  and  more  about  "a 
generation  of  peace." 

We  Americana  are  an  optimistic  lot.  and 
we  are  only  too  eager  to  believe  that  peace, 
abiding  peace,  la  on  the  way.  But  smiles  do 
not  change  realities  and  today's  campaign 
slogans  are  often  tomorrow's  heartbreak. 

So  before  we  are  carried  away  by  the 
amlles  and   the  slogans,   we  had  better  be 


clear  about  the  ugliest  of  the  realities.  It  Is 
simply  stated: 

1.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  now 
control  What  may  weU  be  the  largest  arsenal 
of  the  most  destructive  weapons  tn  all  of 
world  history. 

2.  These  leaders  are  subject  to  no  controls 
or  checks.  They  have  no  Congress  to  call 
them  to  account,  no  vigilant  newspapers  or 
broadcasters  to  warn  the  nation  of  what  they 
are  doing,  no  opposition  parties  to  give  the 
people  an  alternative.  The  winnera  take  all. 
The  losers  pass  Into  oblivion. 

In  brief,  the  awesome  power  to  bully  the 
rest  of  the  world  Into  submission  Is  now  In 
the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  men  subject 
to  no  Internal  restraints  of  a  political,  social, 
historical,  religious  or  humanitarian  nat\ire. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age, 
however,  there  has  been  one  external  re- 
straint on  the  Soviet  leaders:  American  nu- 
clear superiority. 

In  his  speech  to  the  American  Legion  last 
Thursday.  Preeldent  NUon  promised.  In 
effect,  to  maintain  that  superiority.  Our  de- 
fense establishment,  he  assTired  the  Legion- 
naires, will  remain  "second  to  none."  And  he 
went  on : 

"So  long  as  I  remain  President,  America 
wtll  never  become  a  second-rate  power.  We 
are  today  and  will  remain  the  strongest  na- 
tion In  the  worid." 

Well  and  good.  But  Mr.  Nixon  uses  the 
BngUsh  language  In  strange  ways,  and  as  the 
"Interim  agreement"  on  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  that  he  signed  In  Moscow  moves 
through  the  Senate,  we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing about  his  assurances 

Under  the  relentless  questioning  of  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  the  Senate 
has  learned  that  the  President  agreed  with 
the  Russian  leaders  to  set  the  foUowUig  limits 
on  offensive  weapons: 

Landbased  ICBMs,  U.S.  1.064;  Soviet  Union, 

Submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles,  VS. 
710:  Soviet  Union,  950. 

Mlaalle-flring  submarines,  U.S.  44;  Soviet 
Union.  84. 

Heavy  ICBMs  (26-50  metagons).  VS.,  0; 
Soviet  Union,  913. 

"The  agreement,"  concluded  Sen.  Jackson, 
who  is  the  Senate's  leading  expert  on  strate- 
gic weapons,  "confers  on  the  Soviets  a  50  per 
cent  advantage  In  numbers  of  land  and  sea- 
based  laimchers  and  a  400  per  cent  advantage 
m  throw  weight  (payload) ." 

At  the  moment,  conceded  Sen.  Jackson, 
the  VS.  has  an  advantage  in  numbers  of 
nuclear  warheads  because  It  has  found  ways 
to  fix  more  than  one  warhead  to  a  mlasUe. 
But  when  the  Sorlets  have  developed  this 
capabUlty.  they  wUl  also  surpass  us  in  nvan- 
bers  of  warheads  because  Of  their  "vastly 
superior  throw  weight". 

But  what  does  It  matter?  The  US.  has 
enough  nuclear  power  to  deatroy  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  too.  A 
few  missiles  one  way  or  the  other  shouldn't 
count. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  whole  International 
system  which  has  given  most  of  the  world  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  peace  and  prosperity 
has  depended  on  American  nuclear  superior- 
ity. 

Our  alliances,  our  trading  partnerships,  our 
International  economic  arrangements  have 
all  proceeded  f^m  that  superlcartty. 

Our  NATO  allies  from  Britain  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  our  trading  partners  from  Can- 
ada to  Japan  have  all  aaeumed  that  so  long 
as  the  U.S.  l9  on  top  It  wUl  have  the  will  to 
protect  them  from  an  aggressive,  bullying 
Soviet  Union. 

But  what  happens  when  the  VS.  Is  no 
longer  on  top?  What  happens  when  we  con- 
cede nuclear  superiority  to  the  Soviets?  WlU 
we  have  the  wUl  to  stand  by  our  partners 
when  the  Soviets  threaten  them?  These  quee- 
tlons  and  doubts  must  Inevitably  arise — In 
London.  Paris,  Rome,  Bonn,  Athens,  Ankara. 


Tokyo  and  elsewhere.  And  these  questions 
and  doubts  threaten  the  whole  Interaatloikal 
system — the  Pax  Americana — because  they 
may  Impel  each  nation  to  strike  mit  on  to 
own  and  make  the  beat  deal  it  can  with  the 
Soviet*. 

In  fairness  to  President  Nixon,  it  must  be 
said  that  his  Democratic  opponent,  Sen.  Mc- 
Oovem.  would  certainly  be  willing  to  give  as 
much  away  to  the  Soviets  and  perhaiie  mote. 
So  where  can  Americans — ^Democrats  and 
Republicans — turn? 

They  can  turn  to  the  Senate. 

Sen.  Jackson  haa  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Moscow  Interim  agreement,  an 
agreement  which  run*  for  five  years.  This 
amendment  makes  clear  that  the  U.S.  will 
not  accept  on  a  permanent  basis  the  Inferior- 
ity In  numbers  and  weight  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  Mr.  Nixon  conceded  In  Moscow.  Any 
permanent  agreement  would  have  to  be  based 
on  the  principle  of  equality  In  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons. 

This  amendment  seems  to  us  to  embody 
plain  common  sense.  We  hope  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate,  including  our  own  Senatcas 
Ervin  and  Jordan,  will  support  It. 


ATROCITIES  BY  COMMUNISTS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  Decem- 
ber 1967  I  visited  Dak  Son  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  help  bring  to  public  attention  a 
most  horrendous  massacre  of  some  200 
hill  people  in  that  quiet  village  a  few 
nights  before.  The  massacre  was  perpe- 
trated on  these  defenseless  people,  al- 
most all  women  and  children  by  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas  who  set  fire  to  scores  of 
thatched  huts  as  the  people  were  asleep 
within  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  of  devas- 
tation that  I  encountered  in  Dak  Son,  but 
it  was  brought  back  to  me  vividly  by  a  re- 
cent report  in  Time  magazine  of  August 
21,  1972.  which  recounted  additional 
atrocities  by  the  Communist  forces. 

An  excerpt  from  the  Time  report  gives 
specifics  on  the  extent  of  the  murders 
committed  by  Communist  imlts  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  important  that  this  ap- 
pear in  the  Rxcord  f or  aU  to  see. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcow>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricors. 
as  follows: 

Ah  Excxeft 

During  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  lor  Inatanoe. 
the  Communists  executed  more  than  3.000 
South  Vletnamreae  tn  the  farmer  capital  of 
Hu4.  Bven  though  the  hnitallty  has  been  on 
a  smaller  scale  during  this  year's  laater  of- 
fensive, the  Communists  haw  murdered  at 
least  200  people  and  Imprisoned  8,000  In  the 
Communlat-contrfirfled  portion  of  Blnh  Dlnh 
province.  Allied  Intelligence  ofltelals  believe 
that  the  number  executed  wlU  surpass  500 
before  the  whole  of  the  province  has  been  re- 
taken by  the  South  Vletnameea. 

For  the  most  part,  the  victims  were  local 
officials  whom  the  enemy  wanted  to  eliminate 
either  because  they  were  especially  effective 
In  their  jobs,  or  because  they  were  so  un- 
popular that  the  Viet  Cong  oould  win  favor 
by  kming  them.  The  primary  motive  for  the 
show  trials  and  the  brutalltlee,  report*  Time 
Ooreapondent  Rudolph  Raucti.  "appears  to 
have  been  to  wreck  whatever  allegiance  the 
government  might  have  built  up,  and  there 
are  few  more  effective  ways  of  mitigating 
aQeglance  than  to  bury  four  doeen  loyal  men 
alive" — as  happened  In  the  town  of  Bong 
Son.  Some  examples: 

In   Hoal   Nhon   district,   300   townspeople 
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—re  herded  together  in  front  of  a  vUlage 
S^iand   dwlgnated   a   "p*)?!.'*   court.' 
TO,T were  invited  to  denounce  the  crimes  of 
r.^  named  Phung  Sao.  who  had  been  tn 
r>^  of  the  town's  military  affairs  under  the 
2gn  government.  A  few  villagers  accused 
^oi  using   his   poeltlon   to   assassinate   a 
^mber  of  revolutionary  cadres.  The     prssl- 
dei^'-of  the  court  declared.  "The  people  have 
S!?lde^  mat  Sao  wUl  be  executed  for  crimes 
l^^t  the  people."  In  less  than  an  hour 
IS^buUet-ridden  body  was  turned  over  to 
^  wid^,  who  had  been  obUged  to  watch 
v.„,>,  thP  trial  and  the  execution. 
•^in  the  mld^e  of  a  Blnh  Dlnh  tea  planta- 
t.nn   a  Vl«  Cong  court  declared  that  20  de- 
indantlowed  a ''blood  debt  to  the  peop  ^" 
TOe  result:  at  a  midnight  gathering  In  the 
Sll^orts  stadium,  three  of  the  prisoner 
^  Zot  to  death  by  a  Viet  Cong  plawon 
^tS^r    The  other  17  were  given  prison  sen- 
tences ranging  from  two  to  five  years. 

?nvinh  Phung  hamlet.  42  policemen  were 
reoortedly  executed  in  a  mass  ceremony;  an- 
Xrwas  beheaded,  and  his  body  was  »iung 
?rom  a  tree  beside  a  police  station.  A  hamlet 
chief  was  disemboweled  In  Kontum. 


GROWING  POSTAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  since 
the  beginning  of  the  92d  Congress  I  have 
re^wSl  a  steadily  rising  flow  of  com- 
StTfrom  my  constituents  about  the 
&  S  Postal  Sel^ce.  The  complaints  are 
twofold.  How,  Califomians  are  asldng 
me  can  our  mail  service  be  detenoratliig 
S  rapidly  while  the  cost  of  our  postel 
system  is  going  up  and  up  ? 

K  had  been  my  belief  that  the  recently 
created  U.S.  Postal  Service  needed  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  for  transition  to 
its  new  status.  We  could  not  expect  a 
brand  new  agency  with  the  monumental 
task  of  deUvering  our  Nation  s  mail  to 
run  perfectly  smoothly  at  first.  The  Pos- 
tal Service  also  had  to  modernize  many 
antiquated  procedures  of  its  predeces- 
sor, the  Post  Office. 

The  Postal  Ser\'ice  has  been  in  ine 
process  of  phasing  in  for  nearly  2  years 
now-although  the  official  takeover  date 
was  July  1,  1911    I*  scans  to  me  thai 
this  has  been  ample  time  to  show  some 
improvement— not  steady  deterioraUon 
Califomians  tell  me  that  their  mail 
delivery  becomes  worse  and  worse.  My 
office  has  seen  a  steady  increase  in  com- 
plaints that — 
More  and  more  letters  are  going  astray. 
More   and  more  packages   arrive   in 
damaged  condition. 
More  and  more  mail  arrives  late. 
Fewer  and  fewer  deliveries  are  made. 
Pickups  are  made  with  less  and  less 

frequencv.  , 

Individual  home  delivery  has  been  re- 
duced for  new  housing  developments. 

The  historic  use  of  the  Informatl-ve 
postmark  has  been  virtuaUy  abandoned. 
And  the  coot  of  maiUng  to  each  con- 
sumer and  to  each  business  goes  up  and 

Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
a  Postal  Rate  Commission  was  estab- 
lished to  study  and  to  set  postage  rates. 
The  Commission's  initial  recommenda- 
tions were  not  quite  as  high  as  the  Postal 
Service  had  asked,  but  were  remarkably 
similar. 

I  was  particularly  distressed  by  the 
recommended  hikes  in  second-class  mail 
ratee.  Second-class  mail  carries  most  of 


the  pertodlcia  Uterature  which  keept  us 
Informed  about  events,  interprete  their 
significance,  and  spreads  new.  oW.  and 
dissenting  ideas  across  the  country. 
Since  most  small— and  many  l«f«e— 
publicaUons  simply  cannot  absorb  the 
costs,  the  new  rates  could  price  th«»e 
important  vehicles  of  free  speech  right 
out  of  the  market. 

I  do  not  beUeve  Congress  should  stand 
by  and  watch  this  happen.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  was  proud  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nblsoh*  to  co- 
sponsor  S.  3758,  The  bill  has  four  sec- 
tions which  would: 

Obligate  the  Postal  Service  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  services  at  rates  that  en- 
courage and  support  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  news,  opinion,  scien- 
tific cultural,  and  educational  matter, 
p^hiblt  the  Postal  Service  Corpora- 
tion from  imposing  per-piece  charges 
on  second-class  mall.  Instead,  publish- 
ers will  be  able  to  continue  to  pay  by 
the  pound.  .        , 

Charge  the  first  250,000  copies  of  each 
Issue  to  be  maUed  under  second-class 
rates  at  the  June  1.  1972,  rate.  Addi- 
tional copies  would  pay  the  higher  rate 
imposed  on  July  1,  1972.  Revenue  lost  to 
the  Postal  Service  would  be  underwritten 
by  congressional  appropriations. 

Phase-rate  increases  for  the  editorial 
content  of  second-class  publications  m 
equal  stages  over  a  10-year  period. 

I  believe  that  the  bill,  which  probably 
will  not  be  acted  on  by  Congress  unUl 
1973,  will  make  a  good  start  to  correct- 
ing some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  U£. 
Postal  Service. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  only 
makes  a  start.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
question  in  my  mind  about  the  costs  of 
the  other  classes  of  mail.  ,.    „  o 

Replying  to  one  letter  I  sent,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  said  that  it  was  "qirite 
serious  about  identifying  and  remedying 
the  deficiencies  which  prevent  our  cus- 
tomers from  getting  the  service  they  de- 
serve "  Being  "quite  serious "  is  not  good 
enough.  The  people  of  California  and 
across  the  Nation  and  the  men  who  rep- 
resent them  are  running  out  of  patience. 
The  Postal  Service  must  improve  its 
performance  or  Congress  may  have  to 
consider  seriously  the  possibility  that  its 
great  experiment  in  independent  postal 
service  has  been  a  failure.  This  mfy  very 
weU  mean  that  we  should  aboU^  the 
Postal   Service   and   replace  it  with  a 
streamlined  mail  service  run  either  by 
the  Federal  Gkovemment  or  by  private 
enterprise  to  give  the  people  and  the 
taxpayers  the  service  they  deserve. 


EMIGRATION  OF  JEWS  FROM  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  So- 
viet Government  has  raised  official  cyni- 
cism and  inhvimanity  to  new  heights  by 
requiring  arbitrary  and  exorbitant  fees 
as  payment  for  permission  to  emigrate 
from  the  USJ3JI.  These  vicious  fees  set 
a  price  on  human  Uberty.  And  that  price 
is  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  citizens  who  are  des- 
perately seeking  to  leave  the  UJ8£.R.  for 
a  happier  life  datwiurt. 


No  group  is  more  tra«icaly  affected  by 
this  hateful  poUcy  than  the  8ovi«*  Jewi. 
In  recent  months  the  distant  loni^ 
of  thousands  of  Jews  to  live  in  Israel  hMB 
come  cloeer  to  realit>-.  Soviet  poUcy 
aeemed  to  waver.  The  Soviet  prohibition 
against  emigration  relaxed.  In  » je^s 
time,  the  number  ol  Jews  leaving  the  8o- 
viet  Union  rose  from  1,000  to  almoet  15.- 
000  By  the  time  of  the  President  s  vWt 
less  than  4  short  months  ago,  it  appeared 
that  the  number  this  year  w«jld  rejich  at 
least  36,000— and  the  door  might  be  left 
open  for  the  80.000  who  have  already  ap- 
pUed  to  leave.  ..       j  .„ 

But  just  as  the  stream  threatened  to 
become  a  flood— Just  as  the  deepest  long- 
ing Off  thousands  of  m«i  and  womai 
seemed  at  the  point  of  realization— the 
Soviet  action  struck. 

The  cynicism  of  this  action,  which 
makes  the  fees  retroactive  to  all,P«E^- 
Ing  applications,  is  beyond  beUef.  The 
Government  claims  that  the  fees  are  a 
form  of  repayment  required  from  ciU- 
aena  who  have  been  educated  »' a?T»?; 
ment  expense.  This  claim  is  belled  by  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  long 
exacted  repayment  from  its  graduates  in 
the  form  of  years  of  Government  swv- 
ice.  It  is  also  belied  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  correlation  between  the  So- 
viet estimate  costs  of  education  and  the 
astronomical  fees. 

The  Government  Is  weU  aware  that 
Soviet  families  cannot  poesihly  afford 
the  fees,  which  can  run  as  high  as 
$40  000  for  a  single  Individual.  The  to- 
tal ransom  could  reach  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  Soviet  Government 
knows  that  this  money  can  only  come 

from  abroad.  ^  _    

The  inhumanity  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment surpasses  even  its  cynicism.  Human 
beings  are  being  offered  for  sale  "safe- 
ly as  they  were  30  years  ago.  when  Adoipn 
Eichmann  attempted  to  negotiate  an  ex- 
change of  Jews  for  the  military  tn^ks 
deap«ffately  needed  by  the  Germans.  Hu- 
man bein«s  are  being  held  hostage  as 
surely  as  they  were  last  week  in  Munich. 
except  that  to  the  U.S.S.R.  they  are  be- 
ing hdd  not  by  a  band  of  outlaws,  out 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  Soviet  Oovemment  does  not  need 
njaclilneguns  and  grenades  to  destroy 
men.  Instead  it  has  a  policy— disguised 
in  the  form  of  bureaucratic  prooediffe-- 
that  denies  the  most  basic  prindples  oi 
humanity,  murders  hope,  and  leads  to 

the  destruction  erf  the  spirit.  

The  case  of  Alexander  Strizhenitsyn, 
the  Nobel  Prize  winning  novelist  who  has 
been  harassed  and  vilified  beyond  belief 
In  his  own  country,  has  shown  the  world 
that  despite  their  cynicism.  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  not  deaf  to  wwld  opinion.  I  add 
my  voice  to  the  rising  chorus  of  pro- 
test that  cries  out  not  merely  agatast 
the  artificial  barriers  to  emigration 
raised  by  the  Soviet  Oovemment.  but 
against  the  brutal  policy  that  denies  the 
SscQtial  human  dignity  of  thousands  of 
men  and  wtMnen. 
We  will  be  heard. 


BARBARIC  TERRORISM  SWEEPS 

THE  WORLD 
Mr   CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Col- 
mmnlst  David  Broder  wrote  for  last  Sun- 
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day's  Washington  Post  a  most  eloquent 
and  compassionate  plea  for  an  end  to  the 
barbaric  terrorism  which  Is  sweeping  our 
world. 

The  tragedy  of  Munich.  Mr.  Broder 
says,  should  give  the  Nation  "a  glimpse  of 
the  ultimate  evU  of  which  humans  are 
capable"  and  thus  turn  ms  away  from  a 
"continuation  of  the  killing  in  the  vain 
hopes  of  redeeming  our  blunder  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  Senators 
will  give  deep  thought  to  what  David 
Broder  has  said. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MrwncH  AJ«D  VimrAiiC 
(By  David  S.  Bro4er) 
Whenever  we  are  confronted  wltb  a  truly 
horrible  event — the  accidental  death  of  some- 
one we  love.  say.  or  the  murder  of  a  national 
leader — our  natural  human  Instinct  la  to  And 
a  larger  meaning  for  the  tragedy.  Our  minds 
rebel  at  expecting  such  a  calamity  as  the 
product  of  blind  chance  or  perverse  circum- 
stance. The  cause,  we  feel,  must  be  as  enor- 
mous as  the  consequence,  and  we  search  for 
meaning  in  muKlnffW 

So  It  Is  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Israeli 
athletes  at  the  Munich  Olympics.  Not  since 
the  aseaealns'  bullets  cut  down  John  and 
Robert  Kennedy  at  moments  of  political 
triumph  have  we  been  shown  so  starlUy 
how  i>omp  and  pageantry  can  be  shattered  by 
acta  of  violence. 

The  analogies  that  come  to  mind  as  you 
search  for  meaning  In  the  emotional  after- 
shock of  such  an  event  are.  perhaps,  more 
prone  to  error  than  the  considered  Judgments 
of  a  calmer  time.  But  ever  since  last  Tues- 
day. I  have  been  unable  to  shake  the  thought 
that  there  Is  a  link  between  the  tragedy  of 
Munich  and  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam — and 
perhaps  a  lesaon. 

The  thought  occurred  that  America  had 
approached  the  Olympics  very  much  as  we 
approached  Vietnam :  as  an  arena  of  Interna- 
tional competition,  where  our  prestige  and 
standing  would  be  tested  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  aa  a  test  we  must  meet  as  a  matter  of 
obligation  and  of  national  pride. 

Aa  In  Vietnam,  so  In  Munich:  The  Ameri- 
can performance  was  a  tale  of  magnificent 
Individual  courage  and  endurance,  marred  by 
Incredible  bureaucratic  blunders.  In  both 
Vietnam  and  Bfunlch,  the  American  forces 
were  so  top-heavy  In  upper-echelon  Ineom- 
petenta  that  our  logistic  moblllEatlon  became 
a  burden,  not  an  aid.  to  the  young  men  on 
the  front  Une. 

As  Bed  Smith  wrote  in  The  New  York 
Times,  "The  United  States  party  Included  168 
coaches,  trainers  and  other  functionaries, 
which  seems  like  enough  to  take  care  of  447 
athletes.  It  wasn't  enough,  however,  to  get 
two  wortd-record  sprinters  to  the  starting 
blocks  for  the  lOO-oieter  dash"  or  to  warn 
Rick  De  Mont  be  risked  dlsquallflcatlon  If 
he  used  hla  asthma  medicine. 

A  blunder  Is  a  blunder — whether  we  are 
talking  about  the  coaches'  silp-ups  In  Mu- 
nich or  the  American  intervention  In  Viet- 
nam. No  one  can  turn  the  clock  back  to 
salvage  for  De  Mont  and  Hart  and  Robinson 
what  human  error  cost  them,  or  to  salvage 
for  America  what  was  lost  by  the  human  mls- 
judgmeat  that  sent  us  Into  Vietnam. 

To  talk  about  redeeming  the  national  honor 
by  prolonging  the  sigony  of  either  mistake 
la  to  deny  reality. 

But  a  bluixder  of  either  kind — personal  or 
national — no  matter  how  awful  the  conse- 
quences. Is  of  a  different  order  of  moral  fault 
than  the  dellt>erate  use  of  violence,  the  deal- 
ing out  of  death,  to  aetUere  a  political  goal. 


The  Arab  terrorists  committed  that  outrage 
In  Munich,  and  thereby  reminded  us  how 
fragUe  is  the  fabric  of  international  law  and 
order.  The  Olympic  Ideal  of  fraternity  in 
peaceful  competition  was  shattered  with  ri- 
diculous ease  by  the  swit  of  thoee  dedicated 
fanatics:  and  our  talk  of  detente,  open  doors 
tuxd  a  generation  of  peace  is  mocked  by  the 
passions  that  exploded  Into  violence  In  every 
portion  of  the  globe  from  Ulster  to  Bangla- 
desh. 

In  a  world  where  we  live  closer  to  anarchy 
than  to  an  ordered  International  society,  the 
ultimate  evil  which  any  man  or  nation  can 
conunlt  la  deliberately  to  inflict  death  or 
destruction  on  others  In  order  to  achieve  a 
political  goal. 

Once  Munich  made  that  (dear  again,  the 
question  In  one's  mind  was  irresistible.  Is 
not  that  what  the  United  States  Is  doing 
now  In  Indochina? 

The  terror  la  not  one-sided  In  Vietnam, 
but  the  crimes  of  the  North  Vietnamese  do 
not  allow  us — In  this  autumxi  of  national 
decision — to  avoid  passing  Judgment  on  our 
own  deliberate  policies  in  the  war. 

Between  January  and  June  of  this  year, 
the  tonnage  of  American  bombs  dropped  on 
Laos,  Cambodia,  North  and  South  Vietnam — 
with  none  of  which  we  are  at  war — Increased 
100  per  cent,  from  56,000  tons  to  112,000 
tons. 

We  cannot  comprehend  what  that  means 
In  htiman  terms,  what  it  would  feel  like  if 
one  were  living  under  such  an  assault.  We 
can  only  guess  what  the  peasant  or  villager 
would  think  of  our  efforts  to  Justify  such 
deliberate  destruction  as  a  step  to  preserve  a 
remote  government  in  Saigon,  now  systemati- 
cally denying  even  the  vestiges  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  to  its  own  people. 

Most  Americans  cannot  identify  them- 
selves with  those  on  whom  the  Americans 
bombs  are  falling.  But  all  of  us  could  Iden- 
tify with  the  hostages  of  those  terrorists  In 
Munich,  and  feel  the  horror  the  Israeli 
athletes  must  have  felt  at  the  realisation 
that  those  armed  men,  self-righteous  In 
their  own  cause,  were  ready  to  kill  them 
without  a  qualm. 

Perhaps  that  glimpse  of  the  ultimate  evil 
of  which  humans  are  capable  will  steel  us 
toward  the  harsh  Judgment  we  must.  It 
seems,  make  as  a  nation  In  this  election:  Will 
we  condone  a  continuation  of  the  killing  In 
the  vain  hopes  of  redeeming  our  blrmder  In 
Vietnam? 

If  the  Munich  tragedy  does  that  for  Amer- 
ica and  the  world,  there  may  be  some  meas- 
ure of  meaning  In  Its  madness.  Otherwise, 
we  must  record  It  as  Just  another  mindless 
massacre  In  this  darkened  age. 


CHICAGO  COUNCIL  OF  LAWYERS 
ENDORSES  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  to  learn  that  so  distin- 
guished a  group  as  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Lawyers 
has  endorsed  legislation  to  create  a  gov- 
ernmental voice  for  the  consumer,  who 
for  so  long  has  gone  imrepresented  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  and  courts. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Party  plat- 
forms, just  adopted,  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  an  independent  consumer  sul- 
vocacy  agency,  and  that  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  recently 
voted  15  to  2  to  report  S.  3970  to  the 
floor.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  leadership 
will  act  promptly  to  schedule  this  legisla- 
tion for  full  consideration  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  leg- 
islation is  a  precise  and  balanced  meas- 


ure which  affords  the  authority  and 
resources  needed  to  swsure  effective  ad- 
vocacy for  consumer  interests.  It  is 
needed,  because  the  regulatory  agencies 
Congress  has  set  up  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer have  simply  not  been  doing  the 
job.  The  legislation  also  provides  for  a 
Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  which  will 
advise  the  President  on  policy  matters 
that  critically  affect  the  public  and  will 
guarantee  that  consumer  Interests  are 
taken  into  account  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Govenunent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chicago  Council  of 
Lawyers  was  founded  in  response  to  the 
need  for  a  reform  professional  organiza- 
tion of  lawyers  in  the  Chicago  area.  Since 
its  organization,  council  membership  has 
grown  to  over  1,300  and  it  is  now  counted 
as  a  major  general  membership  bar  asso- 
ciation in  Chicago  aflBliated  with  the 
ABA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil of  Lawyers  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Record.  The  reference  to  S.  1177 
in  the  resolution  is  a  reference  to  the 
predecessor  bill  of  S.  3970.  which  was 
modified  somewhat  in  the  course  of  2 
months  consideration  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  The  basic 
findings  and  conclusions  of  this  resolu- 
tion, however,  continue  to  apply  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  they  did  with 
respect  to  the  original  meaeiuw. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemknt  or  the  Chicago  Council  or 

LiAWTmS 

The  Chicago  CouncU  of  Lawyers'  Board  of 
Governors  urges  adoption  of  Senate  BUI  1177 
which   authorizes  creation  of   a  Coimcll  of 
Consumer  Advisers  to  the  President  and  an 
Independent   Consumer   Protection   Agency. 
In  recent  years.  It  has  become  apparent  that 
the  Interests  of  the  American  consumer  of 
goods  and  services  have  not  always  been  con- 
sidered either  by  Industry  in  product  design 
and  delivery  or  by  government  In  regulatory 
{KJllcy-maklng.    At   present,    the   consximer's 
view  Is  advocated  only  by  a  few  dedicated 
citizens  whose  resources  do  not  permit  broad 
representation  and  who  often  are  forced  to 
expend  those  limited  resources  and  energies 
merely  to  establish  their  right  to  be  heard. 
Essentially,  S.B.  1177  provides  an  integrated 
framework    for   developing    over   the   long- 
term  national  consumer  programs  and  prior- 
ities through  a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers 
(the  "CCA") ,  and  for  meetmg  the  need  for  a 
consumer  spokesperson,  through  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  (the  "CPA") ,  with  financ- 
ing   and    authority    to    represent    consumer 
Interests  full  time  on  specific  questions. 

The  CCA,  to  become  a  part  of  the  executive 
department,  Is  directed  to  report  annually  to 
the  President  on  consumer  programs,  priori- 
ties and  legislative  goals;  tHus  progress  In 
meeting  consumer  needs  will  receive  the  na- 
tional attention  and  concern  they  deserve. 
The  CPA  will  have  standing  to  be  heard  in 
federal  administrative  adjudicatory  and  rule- 
making proceedings.  Though  It  will  have  no 
authority  to  Impinge  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  agencies,  an  active  and  aggressive  CPA 
will  force  sometimes  Ineffective  and  indus- 
try-wedded agencies  to  consider  the  interests 
of  the  consumer.  Another  Important  feature 
of  the  CPA's  role  Is  the  direction  to  conduct 
Industry-wide  surveys  and  Investigations  to 
analyze  industry  and  business  practices  of 
concern  to  consumers.  Included  In  this  au- 
thorization Is  the  Important  power  to  require 
business  and  Industry  to  answer  interroga- 
torlM.  Until  now,  only  understaffed  and  In- 
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adequately  financed  citizen  groups  have 
undertaken  such  studies.  Other  Important 
oonsumer  Interest  functions  the  CPA  wUl 
exercise  are  to  receive  consumer  complaints 
and  direct  them  to  the  appropriate  agency 
for  action,  to  act  aa  a  deannghouae  for  in- 
formation of  Interest  to  consumers,  and  to 
publish  a  Federal  Oonsumer  Register  of  in- 
formation useful  to  consumers. 

Besides  establishing  a  potentially  strong 
advocate  for  consumer  interests,  S3.  1177 
contains  safeguards  against  unnecessary  and 
irresponsible  harassment  of  business  by  the 
CPA.  Specifically,  section  208  requires  the 
CPA  to  take  all  reasonable  measures  to  as- 
sure the  accuracy  of  all  public  disclosures,  to 
avoid  "surprise"  disclosures,  and  to  announce 
product  comparisons  only  under  controlled 
conditions.  Perhaps  most  Important  to  busi- 
ness Is  the  role  the  CPA  wUl  take  as  advocate 
for  Industries  and  businesses  forced  to  act 
contrary  to  consumer's  interest  because  of 
existing  laws  or  agency  policies.  For  example, 
only  two  years  ago  the  television  industry, 
alerted  to  a  potential  fire  hasard  In  color 
TVs,  sent  representatives  to  a  Chicago  mieet- 
ing  to  discuss  upgrading  f1  am m ability  stand- 
ards at  the  risk  of  Justice  Department  inter- 
vention on  antitrust  grounds.  The  CPA  would 
act  to  urge  government  approval  of  indus- 
try cooperation  in  similar  matters. 

Biecognizlng,  too,  the  critical  role  citizen 
groups  have  played  In  making  government 
and  industry  increasingly  reajwiiBlve  to  con- 
sumer interests  the  drafters  of  S3.  1177,  no- 
tably Senators  Charles  Percy  and  Abraham 
Rlblcoff.  have  assured  further  responsible 
citizen  Initiative  by  providing  for  a  CPA 
administered  system  of  grants  to  help  sup- 
port citizen  research  and  action  groups.  "To 
the  same  end,  section  406  orders  all  federal 
agencies  to  clarify,  and  relax  where  ap)pro- 
prlate,  procedural  requlrenxents  for  citizen 
participation  in  public  hearings. 

In  sum.  the  Chicago  CouncU  of  Lawyers 
beUeves  S.B.  1177  Is  legislation  that  aU  inter- 
ests— consumer,  Industry  and  government — 
can  and  should  support. 
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LAOS:   THE  FURTIVE  WAR 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
concern  that  congressional  power  is 
being  usurped  by  the  executive  branch 
has  been  voiced  many  times  by  this  body. 
The  68-to-16  vote  for  passage  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  a  clear  indication  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Senators  feel 
it  is  time  to  reassert  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  Congress, 

In  the  forefront  of  this  fight  to  bring 
awareness  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  is  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington).  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  Joint  Atomic  Energy,  Senator 
Symington  has  viewed  with  growing  con- 
cern covert  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Senator  Symington  has  now  contrib- 
uted a  most  perceptive  article  in  World 
magazine  entitled  "Laos:  The  Furtive 
War,"  in  which  he  expresses  in  a  com- 
pelling manner  his  deep  concern  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war  has 
been  eroded. 

Senator  Symington's  strong  feeling 
that  the  authority  of  Congress  has  been 
bypassed  in  the  Laotian  experience  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  passage  from  his 
article: 

The  Constitution  has  been  bypassed  by  a 
smaU  group  of  men  In  various  DepartmenU 
of  the  Executive  Branch  who.  under  the 
(Urectlon  of  four  Presidents,  Initiated  and 


carried  out  policies  wlUiout  any  real  Con- 
gressional knowledge  and  thus  any  true  Con- 
gressional authorization.  Needless  to  say, 
these  policies  were  also  carried  out  without 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  American 
people,  on  whose  consent  out  government  is 
si;4>posed  to  rest. 

This  theme  is  reinforced  in  Senator 
Syiuncioh's  article  as  he  looks  at  the 
history  of  our  involvement  in  Laos  since 
the  Presidency  of  Dwight  Elsenhower. 
Senator  Symingtoit's  analysis  Is  both 
compelling  and  shocking.  I  commend  it 
highly  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  World  magaalne.  Aug.  28,  1972] 

Laos:  Thz  Fuhtiv«  Wab 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Stdart  Stmikgton) 
(Note. — Stuart  Symington,  a  Democrat,  is 
the  senior  senator  from  Missouri,  and  the 
only  sentator  on  the  Armed  Services,  Foreign 
Belatlons  and  Joint  Atomic  Knergy  Commit- 
tees. Bom  In  Massachusetts,  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate  for  twenty  years.) 

The  United  States  htts  been  involved  for 
more  than  a  decade  in  an  undeclared  and 
largely  unnoticed  war  in  northern  Laos.  From 
the  beginning,  and  as  of  today,  this  war  has 
t>een  characterized  by  a  derive  of  secrecy 
never  before  true  of  a  major  American  In- 
volvement abroad  In  which  many  American 
lives  have  been  lost  and  bUUons  of  American 
tax  dollars  spent. 

A  perversion  of  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment has  been  going  on,  a  perversion  In- 
imical to  our  democratic  system  and  to  the 
nation's  future. 

Who  is  responsible?  The  Constitution  has 
been  bypassed  by  a  small  group  of  men  In 
various  departments  of  the  Executive  Branch 
who,  under  the  direction  of  four  Prealdenta. 
Initiated  and  carried  out  policies  without  any 
real  Congressional  knowledge  and  thus  any 
true  Congressional  authorization.  Needless  to 
say,  these  policies  were  also  carried  out 
without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
American  people,  on  whose  consent  our  gov- 
ernment Is  supposed  to  rest. 

The  war  In  northern  Laos,  In  which  the 
United  States  has  been  a  principal  party,  has 
been  pursued  without  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress.  Moreover,  In  the  past  few 
years,  the  U.S.  government  has  financed  Thai 
troops  fighting  In  northern  Laos  despite  a 
clear  legislative  prohibition  against  such  ac- 
tivity. 

It  has  been  possible  for  successive  admin- 
istrations to  ignore  the  normal  processes  of 
government  because,  untU  recently,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  has  succeeded  In  concealing 
from  the  people  and  the  Congress  the  true 
facts  of  our  Involvement  in  this  little  coun- 
try. As  long  as  Congress  and  the  people  did 
not  know  what  the  United  States  was  doing, 
as  long  as  there  was  no  public  debate  on  the 
Issues  Involved,  Executive  Branch  policy- 
makers were  free  to  do  as  they  pleased  with- 
out having  to  explain  or  Justify  their  actions. 
John  Poster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Elsenhower  and  an  arch  proponent 
of  the  Domino  Theory,  considered  Laos  a  key 
domino  that  then  stood  between  China  and 
North  Vietnam  on  the  Communist  side  and 
ThaUand,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam  on 
the  free  world  side. 

By  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  in  July 
1955,  the  U.S.  and  the  Boyal  Oovemment  of 
Laos  called  for  economic  cooperation  and  the 
defense  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  During  the 
late  Fifties,  US.  aid  to  Laos  was  running  940- 
mllllon  a  year,  and  80  per  cent  of  tttat  went 
to  the  support  of  the  Boyal  Tiantlan  Army. 

To  guide  the  Lao  Army,  the  State  Depart- 
ment organized  an  inco{^to  American  mili- 


tary mission  with  headquarters  in  Vientiane. 
This  group  was  attached  to  the  U.S.  Opec- 
atlons  lilMion,  or  more  popularly,  the  PBO. 
Its  members  were  called  technicians  and 
wore  clvUlan  clothes.  At  Its  head  was  an 
equaUy  disguised  American  general.  When 
the  general  ais<imei1  command  of  this  force 
his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  active 
American  army  officers. 

Thus  for  many  years  this  war  was  a  well- 
kept  secret.  When  John  P.  Kennedy  became 
President  in  1961,  there  were  700  American 
nUlltary  personnel  in  Laos  as  well  as  500  So- 
viet operatives  whose  mission  was  to  provide 
logistic  support  to  local  Communist  farces. 
TDese  forces  Included  at  least  10,000  North 
Vietnamese. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  military  posltkin  of 
Boyal  Lao  government  foroea  began  to  deteri- 
orate whereupon  PresldMit  Kennedy  and  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  leaders  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations that  led  to  a  aoBfez«iioe  In  Oeoeva. 
The  Oeneva  Convention  rnrneeert  when  fteel- 
dent  Kennedy  and  Chaliman  Khruebchev 
met  In  Vienna  and  produced  a  Joint  state- 
ment on  Laos  in  which  both  partlee  aseuzed 
the  neutrality  and  IndefMudenoe  of  Leas  and 
"recognized  the  Importance  of  an  effective 
cease  fire  "  In  July,  what  became  known  as 
the  Oeneva  agreements  of  1062  were  signed. 
The  Geneva  Agreements  prohibited  Uaos 
from  joining  any  military  allUnoes,  Including 
SKATO,  banned  the  Introduction  of  foreign 
military  personnel  and  civilians  perXonmng 
quaal-mUltary  functions  ( with  the  esceptlon 
of  a  amaU  n«nch  training  mission ) ,  and 
foitoade  the  establishment  of  any  foreign 
mUltary  installation  In  Laos. 

After  tbeee  agreements  were  signed,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  withdrew 
their  mUltary  personnel.  The  North  Viet- 
namese, however,  failed  to  withdraw  moet  of 
their  forces  and  advisers. 

In  the  fall  of  1962.  because  of  the  continu- 
ous preeence  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  Laos, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  provide  Souvanna 
Phouma,  the  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of 
the  Neutralist  faction  in  the  tripartite  gov- 
ernment, with  limited  amounts  of  mUltary 
equipment  as  permitted  by  the  Oeaeva 
Agreements. 

In  1962  the  United  States  began,  through 
the  CIA,  to  suport  a  force  of  Lao  irregulars 
on  the  theory  that  It  would  be  possible  to 
deny  offlclaUy  that  the  Oeneva  Agreements 
were  being  vlolateo.  The  decision  to  use  the 
CIA  as  the  instnunent  for  waging  what  be- 
came a  full-scale  war  was,  in  my  view,  a 
clear  perversion  of  that  agency's  Intended 
role. 

With  the  outbreak  of  serious  hoetUltles  in 
1963,  the  United  States  secretly  began  to 
train  Lao  pilots  and  grovmd  crews  In  Thai- 
land. In  June  1964.  American  tactical  fighter 
bombers  began,  again  secretly,  to  strike  tar- 
gets in  northern  Laos  far  from  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  TraU  area  in  the  south. 

When  these  strikes  were  reported  by  the 
press,  the  Executive  Branch  clung  to  the 
story  even  after  it  was  no  longer  true,  that 
the  United  States  was  flying  reconnaissance 
missions  at  the  request  of  the  Lao  govern- 
ment and  that  our  planes  were  authorized  to 
fire    back    if    they    were    fired    upon. 

The  United  States  also  began  to  provide 
greater  amounts  of  war  material  and  other 
assistance  and  to  transport  Lao  supplies  and 
military  personnel,  using  the  airplanes  and 
the  services  of  Air  America  and  Continental 
Air. 

In  1965,  as  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  in- 
tensified. American  aircraft  began  to  at- 
tack North  Vietnamese  supply  routes  in  the 
southern  panhandle  region  of  Laos.  These 
attacks  were  not  officially  acknowledged  untU 
1970. 

In  1966,  about  fifty  U.S.  Air  Force  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  nominally  astgned  In  the 
air  attache's  office,  were  stationed  at  Lao 
air  force  bases  as  advisers  to  the  local  com- 
mand. 
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In  1967.  about  the  same  n"«i«>«'  ^^  Yf, 
l^ein^to  fly  M  forwwd  air  controUew  dl- 
'""'*_  effort  tnM«   w«» 

hi«tti*>flflld  in  South  Vietnam, 
'"sm^^e  ft.cutive  Branch,  _^n8  ^Jt 
Kennedy  Johnwn.  and  NUon  admlnUtra- 
5oM  ^vlotuuy  intended  not  to  give  th«  Con- 
__-  .n  th«  facta  It  was  nec»«ary  tot  the 
fSilSv^Bi^  l  seek  the  l'J^o™*«<'- 
i^  own.  It  d.t*rmln«J  to  find  out  wha^ 
?he  united  State.  1.  <^'^  ,^°^  '^^^^. 

^r  :r^^  nn%"no\di^« 

ir^llS  a^d^^ugh  staff  report,  orthe 
U^*lt^  security  Agreement,  and  Com- 
^tm.n«  Abroad  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatlons^^ 

A.  a  result  of  theae  hearings  and  reports 
orl^nauTsecret  but  subsequently  made  pub- 
u!:^ft*r  thev  had  been  sanitized  by  the  Ex- 
'^'u^  B^ch  the  American  P«>pls  now 
tX  that  the  United  State.,  through  I>- 
f^i^  ^p^ment-funded  miUt«7  a-rtst- 
In^  iTS^ning,  arming,  and  feeding  the 
i^val  Lao  Army  and  Air  Force;  that  the 
S^lSd^teTthrough  the  CIA.  is  training, 
^v^  plying  for,  supporting,  o^^^^^' 
iJ  a  ao.boo^man  Lao  irregular  force:  and 
Sit  the  united  State,  l.  al«>  P^^V^^^'' 
^nlS  advising,  and  supporting  a  force  of 
?^rtt«>p.  in  Lao.,  at  a  cost  la.t  year  m  the 
najghborhood  of  »100  mUlton. 

TbMm  Thai  troop,  are  currently  being  fl- 
na^hyTbe  UnJtLi  States  dfplte  »nAct 
ofC<mgT«s.,  signed  into  law  by  the  Pn^ 
SLn^^SSSTbltli^  US.  funds  from  ^^«^ 
m  L^o.  for  other  than  the  ^^PP°^°\^ 
j^v^ent  force,  or  '1°^  ,^°^' l^J^^ 
The  BMCUtlve  Branch  'aalnta  Mthat  the 
Thai  troop,  aw  •volunteers"  or  -Irregulars. 
Se  fir^regardlng  the  o'^»^"°?o,^ 
command  structure  of  *»^«-*,.  7^*' ^'Xe 
however,    do    not    bear    out    the    Executive 

"Thrrrntd  with  t.«e  nnaings^the 
R«cutlve  Branch  refuwd  to  declassify  aU  the 
^vant  information.  Even  the  "^^^""^^ 
that  the  Executive  Branch  relied  «Pon  to 
suppress  these  facts,  which  was  that  the 
S  government  did  not  wish  to  have  such 
detllll  known,  revealed  the  true  nature  of 
th^a^ngement  under  which  these  ITiai  are 
in  Lao.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  they 
we  in  Laoe  as  the  result  of  an  arrangement 
between  the  Lao  and  Thai  governments,  but 
tSe  united  States,  as  usual.  Is  paying  the 

*"ln  my  view,  this  us.  of  US.  funds  to  pay 
foreign  mercenaries  in  Laos  Is  precisely  what 
the  law  was  intended  to  prohibit. 

We  now  know  also  that  since  February 
1970  we  have  been  using  B-52s  in  northern 
Laos  on  a  regular  basis,  particularly  durtng 
the  dry  seasons.  Until  the  spring  of  1971, 
that  fact  had  been  concealed.  

In  itorch  1970  the  White  House  confirmed 
that  there  had  been  one  B-52  mlMlon  In 
northern  Lao..  There  had  been  no  8ul»e- 
quent  disclosure  that  B-638  were  bombtag 
northern  Laoe  on  a  regular  basla.  In  fact,  tlie 
Foreign  lUlaUon.  Committee  had  not  been 
inXormed.  even  In  claMlfled  communications, 
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that  B-6a  raids  had  been  extended  to  north 

**The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  U,8_9e- 
cJS;  A^eement.  and  Commitments  Abr«^ 
Messrs  James  Lowensteln  and  Rlchara 
S^,- visited  Laos  In  April  1»71  and  there- 
upon  reported  to  the  Committee  on  the  B-52 
oSwatlOM  in  northern  Laos.  A  few  days  lat- 
^rwhen  members  of  the  Committee^  on  the 
basis  of  this  report,  asked  th»  Under-Secre- 
SS^of  State  at  a  hearing  whether  B-52s  were 
bombmg  northern  Laos  on  a  regular  basi»^ 
ti^ffact  wa.  acknowledged  for  the  first  time 
on  the  public  record.  ,  n  <.   Mr 

We  now  also  know  other  details  of  U.S.  air 
operations  In  Laos.  We  know,  for  ex^ple„ 
that  in  1970  the  United  States  flew  182.303 
attack,  combat  air  patrol,  reconnaissance^ 
^Tother  sorties  in  Laos,  not  including  the 
B-ea  missions;  that  in  1971  the  number  roee 
to  186  564.  We  now  know.  too.  that  In  IHfi 
there  were  8.823  B-52  sorties  In  ^^^''^^'l^- 
sentlng.  incidentally.  66  per  cent  of  all  the 
12.666  B-62  sorties  flown  in  Indochina  In  that 

''"we  also  know  that  in  1671  the  United 
State,  flew  about  66  per  cent  of  a."  strike 
^rtle.  in  Laos,  the  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  33 
per  cent,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  1  per 
cent.  ,  ^    .  „^ 

Until  1971  not  even  the  Congress,  let  alone 
the  public,  knew  how  much  money  we  were 
spending  for  the  war  and  other  purposes  In 
S«.  At  that  time,  the  only  overall  figure  ever 
released   by  the   Executive  Branch   for  any 
Z^^  of  current  aid  was  the  amount  of 
ecXnlc  a-slstance-^me  ^a-ml  "on  in  fU- 
cal  year  1971.  In  fact,  even  had  the  Ameri- 
can public  been  told  the  amounto  aPProprt- 
ated  by  the  Congress  every  year  for  military 
assistance.  It  still  would  not  have  known  how 
much  we  were  spending,  because  the  amounts 
newlv    appropriated    by    the    Congrees    each 
year  did  not  correspond  to  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures. ^     .^^    . 
The  Secretary   of   State  finally   admitted 
publicly  last  year  that  the  United  States  wa. 
spending  about  M60-mimon  a  year  In  Laos. 
oVabout  ten  times  the  Lao  national  budget 
At  my  suggestion,   a   celling   wa.  legislated 
that   limited   aU   security-related    American 
expenditure  to   M60-mUllon   In   fiscal   year 

1972. 

The   American   Involvement  in   Laos  con- 
tinues to  grow.  In  the  past  few  months,  we 
have  begun  a  program  to  support  Thai  who 
fly  helicopter  gunshlps  In  northern  Laos   It 
IS   claimed   by   the   Executive    Branch    that 
these  gunshlps.  now  being  fiown  for  the  flrst 
time  in  northern  Laos,  win  be   used  only  to 
support  medical  evacuations.   The   torce  oi 
Thai  irregulars  In  Laos  wiU  also  be  increased 
this  year.  There  are  preliminary  indications 
that  the  Executive  Branch  *lli  ask  for  more 
money  for  Thai  and  Lao  irregulars  and  wlU 
insist  that  the  $350-mimoE  celling  be  raised 
in  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  Thai  Irregulars'  pro- 
(jram  in  Laos  are  still  kept  eecret  by  the  Exec- 
utive Branch.  The  size  of  the  Thai  force  re- 
mains classified.  The  Lao  Prime  Minister, 
however.  In  an  interview  with  a  Voice  of 
America  reporter  last  January  14.  put  the 
limit  at  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  battalions 
of  volunteers.  It  has  been  more  than  half  a 
vear  since  he  acknowledged  that  the  battal- 
ion had  arrived,  and  that  the  remainder 
were  on  the  way. 

The  war  in  northern  Laos  la  thus  still  se- 
cret In  some  respects,  although  far  less  secret 
than  It  has  been  In  the  past.  Congrew  now 
examines  the  approprlaUon  request.  Instead 
of  blindly  appropriating  the  money. 

The  Executive  Branch  Is  stUl  reluctant, 
however,  to  place  the  quertlon  of  UB.  In- 
volvement In  Laoe  squaraly  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  It  continue,  to  circumvent  exist- 
ing laws.  MeanwhUe  the  war  continue.,  at  a 


terrible    coat    in   Lao    lives    and    American 
money. 

This  war  in  northern  Lao.,  furtive  and 
secret,  wlU  perhap.  teach  ua  all  a  leswn 
about  the  dangers  of  creeping  involvement., 
hidden  from  the  Congres.  and  the  public, 
that  make  a  nwxskery  of  our  governmental 
processes.  It  is  a  leuon  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  taught  again. 
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YOUTH  SUPPORT  PRESTDENT 
NTXON 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  was  de- 
lighted by  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
Gallup  poll  which  showed  that  61  per- 
cent of  American  youth  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Yoimg  Voters 
for  the  President,  1  have  long  felt  that 
young  people  should  not  be  written  off  as 
a   monoUthic    group   who   would   sum- 
marily support  the  Democrat  nominee. 
Many  people,  especially  Democrats,  scof- 
fed the  idea  that  any  significant  portion 
of   young  America  would  vote  for  the 
President.  This  assumption  prevaUed  in 
the  Democrat  camp  whUe  Republicans 
actively  sought  youth  and  offered  them 
the   opportunity    to   participate   in  our 
party   We  did  so  not  by  quotas,  not  by 
coersion,  but  by  simply  affording  them  a 
chance  for  involvement. 

The  response  has  been  terrific.  On  and 
off  campus  young  people  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  work  for  the  Pres- 
ident Republicans  have  not  automatical- 
ly relegated  young  party  workers  to 
drudge  jobs  that  exist  in  every  campaign 
as  is  so  often  done  in  Democrat  cam- 
ualgn  organizations.  To  be  sure,  young 
Nixon  supporters  will  be  P^tttog  on 
bumper  stickers  and  ringing  doorbeUs 
out  also,  they  are  and  will  be  participat- 
ing in  more  responsible  positions 
throughout  all  facets  of  the  cwnpai^. 

In  the  various  State  and  regional  Nix- 
on youth  campaign  organizations,  young 
people  are  designing  and  operating  Uielx 
own  programs.  Often,  this  includes  fund 
raising  activities  to  finance  the  cost  ol 
the   operation.   The   parent   campa^ 
outimrthe  objectives   and  the  young 
workers  are  called  to  use  their  own  in- 
tuition and  expertise  to  meet  their  go^ 
We    who  support  the  President,  are 
not  tilling  youth  what  to  do  or  how  to 
do  it.  We  are  asking  for  their  help,  listen 
ing  to  their  ideas,  and  assisting  them 

where  we  can.  „„,r,<n«> 

Mr  President,  the  Democratic  nominee 
has  miscalculated  the  youth  of  America. 
.\nyone  who  can  teU  young  Persons  and 
workers  who  support  Richard  Nixon  that 
they  should  have  their  heads  examtoed 
demonstrates  a  total  mlsunderstondtog 
of  what  the  youth  of  this  country  are 
seeking  in  their  leaders.  Youth  wiU  not 
be  bought  with  idealistic  rhetoric,  wm 
not  be  told  what  they  want  or  what  to 

No  one  can  assume  the  youth  vote  is 
theirs.  The  candidate  who  presents  tne 
most  effective  record,  who  can  get  tne 
job  done,  who  is  consistent,  and  who  is 
open  to  new  ideas  and  challenges  will 
win  the  support  of  youth.  .__*^ 

President  Nixon  has  demtmstrateo 
each  of  these  qualities.  The  Intelligence 


of  American  youth  has  Perceived  the 
candor,  consistency,  and  capabUity  of 
the  President.  I  fully  expect  that  a  ma- 
lority  of  young  Americans  voting  in  No- 
vember will  demonstrate  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  President's  accomplishments 
aid  vote  for  Richard  Nixoa.  I  beUeve 
that  the  President  will  enjoy  the  support 
of  youth,  and  with  it  the  next  4  years  of 
his  administration  will  see  even  greater 
gains  in  achieving  the  goals  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  latest  Gallup  poll,  pub- 
lished in  Sunday's  Washii^ton  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  RicoRD.  ,v.      _*.  , 

There  being  no  obJectltHi,  the  su1,lcle 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort, 

as  follows: 

Qallttp   Poix 

(By  Ororge  Oallup) 
PMHcrroN,  NJ.— The  latest  nationwide 
survey,  conducted  immedtately  after  the  OOP 
oonvention  shows  a  shift  to  President  Nixon 
among  voters  under  30,  who,  with  non- 
white.,  have  repreaented  the  core  of  Ben. 
Oeorge  McOovern's  support. 

In  the  previous  stirvey,  Mr.  Nixon  traUed 
Senator  McOovem  M  per  cent  to  41  per  cent 
among  voters  under  80.  Now,  Mr.  Nixon  not 
only  has  galxted  the  lead  but  holds  a  wide  61 
per  cent  to  38  per  cent  margin  over  McOov- 
em with  thU  group. 

Mr.  Nixon's  sizable  gain  among  young 
voter,  has  been  on.  of  the  few  factor,  in  the 
President's  gain  natlonwid*.  The  latest  na- 
tional figures  show  Mr.  Nixon  leading  Sena- 
tor McOovern  64  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  with 
6  per  cent  undecided.  The  previous  survey 
showed  Mr.  Nixon  with  a  narrower  margin.  87 
per  cent  to  31  per  cent,  with  12  per  cent  un- 
decided. 

UntU  the  latest  survey,  McOovern's  losses 
had  been  due  largely  to  a  decline  in  support 
among  older  voters. 

A  review  of  survey  finding,  show,  that  the 
race  Is  still  far  from  decided : 

Sharp  movement  has  occurred  In  presiden- 
tial preferences  since  the  primaries  this  year. 
A  reeldual  baM  of  support  stlU  remains  for 
McOovem  as  revealed  by  the  fact  that,  only 
four  months  ago,  McOovem  received  only  10 
percentage  points  less  than  Mr.  Nixon.  40 
per  cent  to  39  per  cent,  in  trial  heat  measure- 
ments. 

Recent  survey  evidence  shows  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  vote  for  either  candidate  can  be 
considered  "soft" — that  is.  not  socially  com- 
mitted to  the  candidate  currently  preferred. 
Approximately  3  voters  In  10  currently  favor- 
ing Mr.  Nixon,  for  example,  admit  they  might 
change  their  mind  and  vote  for  the  other 
candidate. 

The  trend  in  trial  heats  nationwide  since 
Aprtl: 
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The  lateat  trial  heat  1.  baMd  on  perKtnal 
interviews  with  a  total  ot  1JJ08  regtetered 
ro<«r.  out  of  a  total  sample  of  1,834  adult. 
IntwTlewwl  Augmt  28-38  in  more  than  300 
locailtlM  aerow  the  nation. 

This  question  wa.  aaked : 

If  tb.  preMutial  elMStlon  were  being  hald 
today,  which  candidate  would  you  vote  foe — 
Nixon,  the  Republican  or  McOovern.  the 
Democrat? 
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Analysis  of  the  latest  survey  flmdlng.  shows 
Mr.  NUon  holding  a  wide  lead  with  all  major 
population  groups  with  the  exception  of 
non-whltee.  where  McOovem  Is  currently 
preferred  by  a  more  than  5-to-l  ratio. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  I  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
an  executive  session  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs  had  been 
csOled  to  discuss  surface  mining  legisla- 
tion, and  that  not  one  Republican  came 
to  that  executive  session.  Secondly,  that 
the  minority  had  filed  an  objection  to 
the  committee  meeting  during  morning. 
So  our  executive  meeting,  at  which  I 
hoped  the  committee  would  mark  up  and 
report  the  bill,  collapsed. 

All  of  this  action  took  place  subsequent 
to  attacks  by  the  President  against  the 
92d  Congress  for  delaying  suad  a  re- 
sponse to  that  charge  delivered  by  Sen- 
ator Manstuld  on  September  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  stoted  on  Mon- 
day that  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
on  surface  mining  legislation  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  "the 
great  and  full  support  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee."  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jokdan),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansih), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BiLLMON)  were  prime  supporters  of  the 
subcommittee  and  worked  tirelessly.  I 
lauded  their  efforts  during  those  sessions 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
laud  their  efforts  now. 

It  was  because  of  their  great  and 
faithful  dedication  to  the  task  of  draft- 
ing the  surface  mining  legislation  that  I 
was  doubly  shocked  to  find  not  one  of 
them  at  the  executive  session  and  there- 
fore expressed  my  dismay  that  their 
failure  to  attend  might  have  political 
overtones. 

Perhaps  my  frustration  imder  extreme 
pressure  and  urgency  induced  me  to 
speak  more  bitingly  than  I  should  have 
done.  So  if  my  criticism  on  Mcmday  was 
unwarranted,  I  apologiae. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  a  full  quorum 
was  in  attendance  at  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's executive  session  today  and  that 
we  did,  Indeed,  report  a  bill  to  regulate 


SALT    NEGOTIATORS    THEMSELVES 
SEE  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ACCORDS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  invite  the  attoitlcm  oi  the  Senate  to  a 
detailed  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
SALT  accords  that  mpipeit  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1972  issue  of  Fortune.  Its  author, 
Mr.  Charles  Murphy,  has  delved  into  the 
problems  of  strategic  arms  UmltatloD 
with  energy  and  thorougbneas,  produc- 
ing one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
balanced  press  interpretatioDS  of  SALT 
to  date. 

Mr.  Murphy's  article  r^nforces  the 
testimony  alreculy  on  the  record,  that  of- 
ficials who  played  key  rtdee  In  conclnding 
the  Interim  agreement — notably  the 
chief  negotiator.  Ambassador  Gerard 
Smith — consider  that  the  present  In- 
terim a«reemant  is  not  acceptable  as  a 
permanent  agreemoit. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that 
the  interim  agreement  does  not  provide 
the  kind  of  strategic  equality  necessary 
for  a  stable,  long-term,  arms  oootrol 
agreemoit.  This  is  the  serious  cocicem  of 
the  sponsors  and  supporters  of  the  Jack- 
son-Scott ammdment.  I  commoid  Mr. 
Murphy's  article  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  SALT 
Negotiators  ThCToselvee  Are  Troubled  By 
What  We  Gave  Away  in  the  Moscow 
Arms  Agreements"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Fortune  magaElne.  September  1072] 
TBE    SALT    NsooTiAToa.    TnxusELvra    Au 

TROUBLKD    DT    WHAT   Wl  OAV*   AWAT   IW  TH» 

Moscow  Asms  Agrekmznts 


(By  Charles  J.  V.  Mnrphy) 
The  agreements  reached  in  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talk.  (SALT)   have  had  a 
rather  remar liable  record  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
Th.  first  of  the  two  major  agreements,  the 
AntibalUatlc  Mlssll*  Treaty,  sailed  through 
last  month  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2.  Th.  ABM 
treaty  binds  us  and  the  Russlana  to  con&ne 
the  defensee  against  each  other's  mlniles  to 
two  fixed  sites,  at  least  800  miles  apart,  each 
to  have  no  more  than  100  Interceptor  rock- 
et.— a  token  number.  Th.  other  major  SALT 
agreement,   which    put    limit,   on    offensive 
missile.,    managed    to    generate    a    certain 
amount  of  controversy  about  th.  conditions 
that  should  be  attached  to  It;  but  there  was 
never  the  slightest  posalbUlty  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  reject  it.  This  "interim  agreement' 
fixes  future  celling,  for  the  two  nations  on 
the  number  of  strategic  nuclear  BUbmarin«. 
each  may  hav*  durtng  th«  next  five  years,  the 
total  number  of  missile.  thM.  veuel.  may 
carry,  and  the  nvunber  of  land-haiwid  stra- 
tegic  mlulle.   each   nation   may   separately 
deploy. 

What  is  remaritable  about  the  SMiate  rec- 
ord is  that  virtually  none  of  thOM  who  are 
responsible  for  the  agreemeats  are  happy 
with  them.  Not  President  NlKm.  Not  Henry 
Kissinger,  who  with  the  PrertdMit  took  part 
in  the  final  horse  trading  In  Moscow  and 
compoMd  a  dasEllng  If  not  wht^y  convinc- 
ing political  rationale  for  the  trade.  Not  8e«- 
retary  of  Defense  Laird.  Not  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Not  even  the  principal  negotlatore 
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One  adviser  to  our  negotiating  team,  Wil- 
liam R.  Van  Cl«*ve,  obM»ve<l  sadly  in  tartl- 
mony  before  the  Biuxktm  MvcMl  Service*  Com- 
mittee that  the  agreement*  were  "a  light- 
year  removed  from  the  outcomes  contem- 
plated m  the  Btudlee  and  planning  for  aALT 
There  has  since  the  start  ol  SALT  been 
a  constant  eroelon  of  U.S.  SALT  poaltlona  and 
expectations." 

The  private  unhapplnee*  with  the  a^ee- 
mente  la  focxised  on  several  problems.  First. 
the    interim    agreement    leave*    the    Soviet 
Union  with  a  thiee-to-two  lead  over  us  in 
the  number  of  land-bae«l  strategic -missile 
launchera— now  the  central  element  of  mili- 
tary striking  power:   concedes  them  at  the 
end  of  the  Hve-year  life  of  the  agreement  an 
eaual  superiority   In  strategic  mleslle   sub- 
marlnes,  where  we  now  have  a  three-to-two 
lead  over  them;  and  glvee  them  a  three- to- 
one  advantage  in  the  weight  of  the  nuclear 
warheads  that  the  ICBM'a  can  deUver.  Sec- 
ond, the  agreement  leave*  the  Russian  in 
a  position  to  mak*  far  more  technological 
unurovement*    in    their    strategic    wwipons 
thin  we  can  hope  to  m»ke-  1^«  ^-^  ^ 
frozen  ItseU.  says  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  dls- 
Mngulshed  physicist  and  weapon  expert,  ^  in 
d  position  that  is  difficult  and  dangerou*. 
A  siNotnjix  opporrmm-r  roa  th«  atrsMAK* 
If  this  1*  the  practical  outcome,  what  was 
Nixon  after  in  the  SALT  exerdae  to  begin 
with?  The  short  answer  to  that  he  wa*  try- 
ine  to  prevent  an  even  worse  outcome  for  the 
US    As  Kissinger  put  the  NUon  choice  in 
Mo«;ow,  the  value  of  the  interim  agreement 
IS  to  be  judged  not  by  asaeaslng  "wheOier 
the   freeze  perpetuates   a  Soviet   numerical 
superiority     but    by    what    "this    margin 
iwotildl  have  been  without  the  free«e.    The 
prtmarv  American  objective  was  to  brake  the 
spectacular    momentum    the    Soviet    Union 
has    lately    acquired   In    the   deployment   of 
strategic  ICBM's  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  and 
miBBlle-launchlng   submartne*   In   both   the 
AUantlc  and  Padflc  Oceans.  By  Kissinger  a 
flgures    the   Rusalana  have  been   adding  to 
their  strategic  strike  forces  at  a  rete  of  some 
100  aea-launched  and  300  land-launched  mis- 
siles a  year.  The  U3.  last  added  launchere  to 
its  strategic  inventory  in  19VI. 

The   decision   to  hold  down  our   numbers 
was  reached  back  in  the  early  19«0's  by  De- 
tense   Secretary   Robert  3.   McNamara.  The 
KTOwth  of  the  Mlnuteman  force  was  to  be 
halted  when  it  reached  1,000  launchers,  the 
Polaris  force  was  to  hold  at  its  present  level 
of  forty-one  hulls,  and  an  advanced  bomber 
proposed  by  the  Air  Force  was  rejected.  In 
the  wake  of  the  Cuban  mlartle  crtsU.  It  ap- 
pears  the  Kennedy  men  were  determined  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  another  nuclear  confronta- 
tion- they  hoped  that  if  we  did  not  add  to 
our  nuclear  advantage  and  let  the  Russians 
rise    to    parity,    the    arms    race    would    slow 
down  and  the  risk  would  In  fact  be  reduced. 
On   the   evidence,   the   Russians   certainly 
made  the  meet  of  this  singular  opportunity. 
As  Kissinger  pointed  out  In  Moeoow.  the  sit- 
uation In  which  the  UJ3.  found  Itsrtf  nine 
vears  Uter.  particularly  with  regard  to  sub- 
marlnee.  wa*  hardly  "the  most  brilliant  bar- 
gaining poaltlon"  for  our  negotlatora.  Preel- 
dent   Nixon  ha*  suggested  that  If   the  US. 
were  to  set  out  now  to  redress  the  balance, 
immediate  additional  investment*  in  strategic 
systems  on  the  order  of  ne  bUllon  a  year 
would  be  necessary.  And  Congrees.  given  It* 
preeent  massive  mlatrust  of  Just  about  any 
mUltary   investment,  would  certainly   never 
yield    up    such    funds.    It    has    persistently 
skimped  on  the  strategic  program*  and  the 
R.  and  D.  aocount  through  the  pa*t  four 

yeare. 

Thus  our  bargaining  poaltlon  In  the  SALT 
talks  wa*  a  steadily  weakening  one.  We  had 
no  ongoing  weapon  syatems  In  development 
and  deployment,  while  the  Rusalacs  had  at 
least  three:  a  olaea  of  heavy  multlmegaton 
ICBM's.  which  we  caU  the  SS-B's;  a  class  of 
Ught  ICBM's  caUed  the  SS-ll's;  and  a  claa* 


of  strategic-range  missile  submarines  called 
Y,  for  Yankee.  In  bargaining  for  a  future 
celling  on  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive  force, 
we  really  had  only  one  thing  to  put  up  for 
bid:  the  Safeguard  ABM,  a  more  promising 
property  than  Is  commonly  appreciated.  "On 
the  offense  side,"  says  Dr.  John  S.  Poster 
Jr.,  director  of  defense  research  and  engi- 
neering, "otir  margin  of  advantage  was  melt- 
ing fast.  The  Russians  knew  this  and  why. 
They  were  hardly  likely  to  yield  to  the  Preel- 
dent  what  Congress  would  not  give." 

To  the  degree  that  the  agrtemente  brake 
somewhat  the  accumulation  of  city-destroy- 
ing weapons,  they  are  certainly  all  to  the 
good  The  destructive  power  of  the  weapons 
already  piled  up  passes  all  rationality.  And 
their  costs  now  border  on  the  lunatic.  We 
have  at  least  begun  the  effort  to  construct  a 
system  In  which  these  costs  wlU  be  less  nec- 
essary: we  have  again  demonstrated  a  will- 
ingness before  the  world  to  dc  what  we  can 
to  stop  the  arms  competition. 

In  other  respects,  though,  the  SALT  agree- 
ment* are  undesirable.  It  is  one  thing,  se- 
rious enough  In  Itself,  to  slide  into  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  Russians  gain  an  advan- 
tage In  numbers  of  strategic  weapons:  It  is 
quite  another  matter  to  regularize  this  ad- 
vantage In  a  formal  agreement.  F\irthermore. 
the  agreement  enables  the  Russians  to  raise 
the  power  of  their  strategic  forces  still  fur- 
ther by  technological   improvement,  and  so 
make  their  advantage  more  threatening.  In 
May.  toward  the  climax  of  the  negotiations, 
the  VS.  delegation  warned  that  if  the  next 
round  of  SALT  talks  faUed  to  Impose  a  real 
check  on  strategic  power.   'U.3.  supreme  In- 
terests could  be  Jeopardized."  The  meet  se- 
rious defect  of  all  Is  that  the  agreements  on 
defensive  and  offensive  weapons  do  not  com- 
plement one  another;    Indeed,  they  are  In- 
herently   Incompatible.    Van    Cleave    com- 
plained:   "We  are  compswlng  levels  of  ABM 
with  levels  of  ABM  and  offensive  levels  with 
offensive  levels,  which  la  polltlcaUy  Impor- 
tant and  which  may  be  strategically  Impor- 
tant, but  which  blurs  the  really  significant 
offensive-defensive  relationship  and  the  need 
to  match  defense  to  offense  and  vice  versa. 
If  ABM  Is  to  be  limited  as  stipulated  by  the 
treaty,  the  offensive  capability  permitted  the 
Soviet  Union  la  intolerable.  U  such  offensive 
capability  Is  to  be  permitted,  higher  levels  of 
ABM   are   necessary    .    .    . '   On   these   same 
grounds.    Dr.    Donald    G.    Brennan    of    the 
Hudson   Institute,   another   defense   analyst 
of  high  repute,  deplores  the  treaty.  The  ABM 
treaty."  he  argued  recently,  "does  the  wrong 
thing  well,  and  the  Interim  agreement  on 
strategic  weapons  does  the  right  thing  badly." 


ABANDOKING  THE  SHELTER 


There  Is  no  question  that  the  ABM  treaty 
has  transformed  our  defense  posture.  Our 
Safeguard  system  was  eaj-ller  supposed  to 
consist  of  twelve  antlballlstlc  missile  com- 
plexes across  the  land.  Their  function  was  to 
provide  defense  for  our  cltlee  against  a  light 
attack — eg.,  of  the  kind  the  Chinese  might 
launch — and,  more  Important,  to  ensure  that 
even  a  massive  attack  on  our  land-based  mis- 
siles and  strategic  bombers  would  not  destroy 
all  of  them.  Additionally.  Safeguard  was  to 
shelter  what  the  prevallng  Jargon  de- 
scribes as  the  National  Command  Authority 
<NCA) — meaning  particularly  the  President 
and  his  staff,  the  high  mUltary  command, 
and  the  members  of  Congreae, 

Now,  under  the  ABM  treaty,  the  concept 
of  a  country-wide  ABM  defense  for  the  Mln- 
uteman and  bomber  forces,  let  alone  for  the 
cltlee,  has  been  abandoned.  We  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  restricted  ourselves  to  token  de- 
ployments consisting  of  two  antlballtstlc  ele- 
ments— a  limited  force  In  defense  of  a  single 
ICBM  complex  in  the  flrtd,  and  another 
limited  force  In  defense  of  our  respective 
capitals — the  NCA  role,  that  Is.  This  was  the 
outcome  most  ardently  desired  by  the  Krem- 
lin. The  Rxisslans  were  not  serlotisly  Inter- 
ested in  limiting  strategic  weapons.  What 


they  were  adamant  about,  through  the  criti- 
cal exploratory  phases  of  SALT  negotiations, 
was  WTi»aMT<g  off  Safeguard.  The  Kremlin 
began  the  horse  trading  on  offensive  strategic 
weapons  only  after  the  ABM  issue  was  settled 
pretty  much  to  its  satisfaction. 

For  many  Americana,  this  Soviet  attitude 
was  entirely  welcome  They  interpret  the 
Soviet  abandonment  of  antlballlstlc  defenses 
as  a  tardy  conversion  to  the  "mvtual  assured 
destruction"  theory  of  strategy  promulgated 
by  McNamara  and  the  school  of  defense 
scientists  and  analysts  to  whom  he  looked 
for  counsel.  That  proposition  holds  that 
where  both  sides  are  entirely  vulnerable  to 
nuclear  attacks,  neither  side  will  dare  to 
launch  one — that  nuclear  war  becomes  pos- 
sible only  when  there  are  defenses  against 
the  attacks.  It  was  on  this  line  of  reasoning 
that  so  many  in  Congress  and  the  academic 
community  fiercely  oppoeed  the  Safeguard 
system  when  Nixon  announced  It  three  and 
a  half  years  ago. 

THE    TROUBLE    WTTH    GALOSH 

It  la  possible  that  the  Soviet  leaders  now 
agree  with  these  critic*  about  the  benefits 
of  mutual  assured  deetructlon.  But  It  seems 
more  likely  that  the  Buaslana.  who  are  by 
tradition  defense- minded,  believe  In  ABM's — 
and  that  they  opted  for  the  ABM  treaty  only 
because  their  own  defensive  system  was  so 
far  behind  ours.  As  early  aa  the  mld-1960's 
they  had  begun  to  raise  around  Moscow  an 
elaborate  ballistic  defense,  which  the  West 
named   Galosh.   Prom   satellite  photographs 
and  study  of  energy  emissions,  U.S.  IntelU- 
gence  judged  the  system  a  medlorcre  one.  It 
depended  upon  clumsy  mechanical  scanning 
radars  for  aiming   the  Interceptor   missiles. 
These  radars  could  track  but  a  single  missile 
at    a    time,    or    a   cluater.    The    Int^ceptor 
rockets   were   htige.   and   Interception   could 
take  place  only  In  outer  space.  Fotir  years 
ago  the  Russians,  reallalng  that  they  were 
on  an  unpromising  path,  tore  down  much  <rf 
what  they  had  built  and  started  all  over 
again,  this  time  putting  up  two  huge  phased- 
array  radsu-s.  each   as  long   a*  two  football 
fields,  the  costliest  strvictures  of  their  kind 
In  the  world.  The  radars  are  first  class,  but 
the    revamped   system   still  appears   to   be 
faltering  because  of  the  well-known  Soviet 
lag   In  computere  and  other  data-handling 
gear.  The  Russians  may  well  have  decided 
that    a   defense    against   the   thousands   of 
American    warheads    Is    at    present    beyond 
them. 

Meanwhile,    they    might    weU    have   been 
alarmed  by  the  superior  showing  of  Safe- 
guard. The  Army  ovw  the  pa»t  several  yean 
has  put  our  ABM  system  through  rigorous 
tests  on  the  Pacific  mlasUe  range,  which  ex- 
tends from  CaUfornla  to  Kwajaleln  AtoU  In 
the   mid-Pacific,   4^00   mUes   away.   Out  of 
twenty-nine         attempted         interceptions, 
twenty-five    were    successful.    These    trials 
were  all.  to  be  sure,  carefully  orchestrated; 
none   of  the  experts,   not  even  Safeguard's 
stoutest  champions,  claim  that  the  system 
can  be  made  to  provide  anything  approach- 
ing a  leakproof  defense  against  a  severe  nu- 
clear attack.  Neverthelees,  the  development 
of  high-capacity  computers   (Sperry  Rand). 
raemOTy  storage  banks  (Lockheed) .  and  pro- 
gramming techniques  (I.B.M.),  In  ccwnblna- 
tlon    with    phased-array    radars    (Raytheon 
and  Bell  Telephone  Laboratorlee)  and  an  In- 
tegrated   command    system    (Western    Elec- 
tric),   has    flnaUy    created    the    means    for 
mastering    the    stupefying    volume    of   data 
upon   which  the   tracklng-alming-flring-ln- 
terceptlng     sequence     ultimately     depends. 
•The  theory,  •  says  Dr.  Foetef,  "now  rests  on 
demonstrated   prlnclplee.   A   workable    ABM 
system  can  be  put  together." 
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It  is  now  plain  that  the  numerous  skeptics 
about  Safeguard  were  groeaiy  wrong.  Paul 
Nltze.  when  he  was  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  Lyndon  Johnson,  made  himself 


.  ^,  expert  of  sorts  in  this  strange  new  mill- 
^W  science.  In  the  SALT  talks  he  was  the 
Advocate  of  the  American  position  where 
«dinloal  points  in  the  ABM  matter  were 
ooncerned.  'A*  a  defense  for  hardened  silo*," 
mtze  has  concluded,  "Safeguard  can  be 
made  effective.  It's  expensive,  but  Ifs  going 
to  be  more  expensive  to  deploy  an  offensive 
mlaelle  capable  of  defeating  It." 

And  so  the  Ruasiana  may  have  concluded 
that  they  faced  the  prospect  of  our  having 
an  effective  ABM  technology  and  their  being 
without  one.  A  U.S.  defense  analyst  who  had 
numerous  conversaUons  with  his  Soviet 
counterparts  says,  "Though  they  never 
came  right  out  and  said  so.  I  got  the  feeUng 
that  they  were  afraid  we  Americans  would 
be  tempted  to  move  on  to  still  better  radars. 
more  interceptore:  that  we  would  go  from  a 
thin  to  a  thick  ABM  cover.  whUe  having  the 
sdvantage  of  the  MIBV  technology.  They 
may  have  realized  that  the  combination  of 
the  two  would  swing  the  strategic  ascend- 
ancy back  to  us." 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  Is  a  much 
more  pessimistic  view  of  their  reasons  for 
wanting  the  ABM  treaty.  TeUer.  for  one. 
believes  that  the  Russian*  know  more  about 
the  effects  of  high-yield  nuclear  explosions 
on  warheads,  structures,  and  command-and- 
control  systems  than  we  do.  They  are  also 
said  to  know  more  than  we  do  about  the 
electromagnetic  effects  produced  by  nuclear 
eiplosions  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
During  the  extensive  nuclear  tests  that  the 
Russians  ran  in  1961.  American  surveillance 
systems  verified  the  stunning  revelation, 
which  the  Kennedy  Administration  sup- 
pressed, that  the  Russians  had  staged  sev- 
eral Interceptions  of  mlaslle  warheads  by 
exploding  nuclei  devices  outside  the  at- 
mosphere. 

While  the  intelligence  community  Is  di- 
vided on  the  point,  a  strong  body  of  opinion 
Is  Increasingly  suspicious  that  the  C3aloah 
complex  may  be  only  the  tip  of  the  real 
Soviet  ABM  Iceberg.  During  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  Russians  have  aaaembled  over  their 
immense  geography  a  surface-to-air  missile 
defense,  originally  called  the  Talllcn  system, 
which  has  no  counterpart  anywhere  else.  It 
includes  at  least  10,000  Interceptor  missiles 
and  hundreds  of  radars.  The  system  un- 
doubtedly has  an  antlbomber  function.  But 
Dr.  Foster  has  steadily  argued  that  with  the 
Inclvislon  of  the  huge  surveillance  radars  that 
dot  the  Soviet  landscape,  the  whole  apypara- 
,  tus  coiild  be  tied  together  fairly  rapidly  into 
a  vast  ABM  system.  This  Is  only  a  surmise. 
The  treaty  Itself  explicitly  prohibits  any 
move  toward  a  country-wide  system.  Never- 
thelees. there  remains  a  brooding  suspicion  In 
our  defense  community  that  those  radars 
may  signify  a  Soviet  Intention  to  cheat. 
Years  ago  McNamara  remarked  to  Poster. 
"They  never  would  deploy  so  many  missiles 
simply  for  an  air  defense,  considering  the 
thousands  of  winged  interceptors  they  have. 
They  must  intend  to  make  the  system  over 
Into  an  ABM  system." 

A  NEW  SET  OF  PBOBLEMS 

In  any  case,  and  whatever  their  reasons, 
the  Russians  have  moet  certainly  induced 
Nixon  to  administer  the  coup  de  grace  to 
Safeguard,  his  single  contribution  to  U£. 
strategic  assets.  The  program  now  Is  a 
shambles.  So  far,  $5  billion  has  been  obli- 
gated for  Safeguard,  most  of  It  for  R.  and  D. 
If  the  Washington  complex  goes  forward,  the 
Una!  cost  of  the  two  sites  would  be  an  esti- 
mated $8.5  billion.  When  the  agreement 
came,  a  grudging  Congress  had  authorized 
Defense  Department  construction  of  but  four 
sites,  and  active  construction  was  under  way 
on  only  two. 

At  Nekoma,  North  Dakota,  cloee  to  the 
Manitoba  line,  on  the  northernmoet  edge  of 
the  nlnety-mlle-long  Mlnuteman  field  that 
starts  at  Qrend  Porks,  the  earth  moving  and 
structiu'es  are  about  90  pereent  completed: 
however,  It  will  take  another  two  yeare  be- 


fore the  radars,  computer*,  power  genera- 
tors, and  command-and -control  mechanisms 
are  installed  and  made  operational.  At 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  In  western  Mon- 
tana. 600  miles  away,  construction  was 
about  10  percent  advanced,  work  having 
been  delayed  by  a  long  strike.  At  the  two 
remaining  complexes — one  at  Warren  Air 
Force  Base  In  Wyoming  and  the  other  at 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  in  Missouri — ^the 
ground  had  not  even  been  broken  for  the 
construction.  Now  the  Grand  Fork*  com- 
plex is  to  be  finished,  but  Malmstrom  Is  be- 
ing dismantled,  and  work  at  the  other  sites 
has  ceased. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  a  large  question  about 
the  NCA  complex  permitted  for  Washington. 
The  defense  authorization  request  for  fiscal 
1973  asks  for  $28  mllUon  with  which  to  start 
work,  and  the  Army  hopes  to  shift  there  the 
radan  and  computere  on  order  for  Malm- 
strom and  Whiteman.  But  Congress  is  now 
stone  cold  on  the  ABM  proposition,  and  we 
may  not  even  elect  to  build  the  NCA  com- 
plex we  are  allowed  under  the  treaty. 

And  so  the  ABM  treaty  leaves  us  with  a 
good  many  problems.  In  February,  1970,  In 
a  message  to  Oongrea*.  Nixon  deliberately 
raised  the  question  whether  It  Is  a  good  thing 
for  a  President  to  be  left  with  the  single 
option.  In  a  nuclear  attack,  of  ordering  a 
strike  back  at  the  adversary's  cities,  knowing 
that  this  would  bring  a  mass  slai.ghter  of 
Americans.  "Should  the  concept  of  aasured 
destruction  be  (sol  narrowly  defined  and 
should  It  be  the  only  measure  of  otir  ability 
to  deter  the  variety  of  threats  we  face?" 
Obviously,  the  President's  answer  then.  In 
Washington,  wa*  no:  but  the  treaty  he  signed 
In  Moecow  constitutes  a  yee  answw.  In  the 
Immediate  future,  cities  and  people  will  re- 
main defenseless.  As  Brennan  ha*  observed, 
"We  and  the  Russians  have  agreed  not  to 
defend  otirselvee.  not  only  against  each  other, 
but,  interestingly,  against  anybody  else." 
Mutual  aasured  destruction,  he  argue*.  Is  not 
so  much  a  theory  as  "a  fashion" — a  night- 
marish notion  that  "nuclear  stability  resides 
In  high  hostage  levels. " 

Now  the  question  arlaee:  Just  how  mutual 
Is  the  muttiality  of  destruction  likely  to  be? 
On  this  point,  the  arithmetic  suggeets  that 
we  shall  end  up  a  good  deal  less  mutual  than 
they. 

COtrNTINO   UP    TKB    LAtrNCH«»8 

US.  satellite  photography  shows  that  the 
Soviet  Union  haa  deployed  precisely  1.537 
ICBM's  of  various  character.  Silo*  for  ninety - 
one  more,  not  yet  emplaced.  have  been 
marked.  The  agreement  on  c^enalve  weapwis 
pwrmits  unfinished  work  to  be  carried  for- 
ward to  deployment,  and  no  doubt  these 
empty  holes  will  be  loaded,  giving  the  Rus- 
sians a  total  of  1.618  ICBM  launchere.  In- 
asmuch aa  the  UJ3.  has  no  unfinished  ICBM 
systems  In  the  works,  our  inventory  of 
launchere  mtist  remain  at  the  level  of  the 
past  five  yeare.  It  consists  of  1.000  Minute- 
men  deployed  in  six  fields  and  fifty -four 
Titan  missiles. 

Furthermore,  the  lead  that  the  UJ3.  atUl 
retains  In  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles (SLBM'B)  wlU  soon  be  erased  and  here, 
too.  we  shall  slide  into  an  inferior  numerical 
pKjeltlon.  By  our  count,  at  the  time  the  in- 
terim agreement  was  signed,  the  Rtisslans 
had  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  Yankee-class 
missile  submarines  at  sea,  and  fifteen  more 
building.  These  are  nuclear-powered,  and 
those  at  sea.  each  have  tubes  for  sixteen 
ballistic  missiles  with  a  range  of  2.000  miles. 
A  new  class  has  lately  appeared,  having  only 
twelve  tubes:  these  are  being  armed  with  a 
3.000-mlle  mlaalle.  UJ3.  intelligence  had 
credited  the  total  Soviet  submarine  force.  In 
being  and  in  aaaembly,  with  an  aggregate 
Inventory  at  710  SLBM's.  The  Russian  nego- 
tlaton  startled  our  delegation  with  the  dis- 
closure that  the  true  niunber  was  forty-eight 
submarines  and  788  Tntssllies 

The  agreement  aUow*  both  side*  to  enlarge 


and  modernise  their  SLBM  forces  In  ex- 
change for  cutback*  of  older  missiles.  Here 
again  the  Russian*,  who  had  more  obaolesoent 
mlasUe*  and  fewer  noodem  submarine*,  will 
benefit  most.  They  are  permitted  to  move 
on  to  a  fleet  of  sixty-two  submarine*  having 
a  total  of  950  miasila*  in  their  tube*.  To 
reach  that  level  they  are  bound  to  retire 
210  of  their  pre-1904  land-based  ICBM'* 
(liquid-fueled  rockets  in  the  SS-7  and  S8-4t 
classes)  as  well  a*  thirty  fairly  short-range 
balllstlo  mlBsUes  deployed  at  present  on  t«i 
older  nuclear  H  class  submarines,  also  verg- 
ing on  obsolescence.  The  UB.,  for  it*  part. 
Is  allowed  to  add  three  submarines  to  Its 
present  fleet  at  forty-one  sixteen-tube  Pi>- 
laris/Poaeldons.  and  to  rats*  Its  present  in- 
ventory of  666  SLBM's  to  an  eventual  aggre- 
gate of  710.  This  gain  in  sea-based  launchere 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  flfty-fotu' 
land-based  'ntans,  the  oldest  and  heaviest 
ICBM's  In  the  VJS.  strategic  forces.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  covered  by  the  Moscow 
agreement,  then,  the  Russians  could  have 
1,408  land-based  launchere  to  our  1.064:  and. 
since  the  three  additional  submarines  al- 
lowed us  are  hardly  likely  to  be  built  in  the 
next  five  yean,  they  could  have  060  launch- 
ers at  sea  to  our  666. 

Considering  the  advantages  that  the  Rus- 
sians already  had  on  the  ICBM  side  of  the 
strategic  equation,  the  stubbornness  with 
which  they  held  out  for  a  roughly  equivalent 
advantage  In  numben  of  SLBM's  was  dl*- 
turblng  to  the  American  negotiators.  "The 
submarine  ratio.  "  one  of  Kissinger's  lieu- 
tenants says,  "wa*  the  knottiest  laBue  of  all. 
There  was  no  g:lve  on  the  other  side."  The 
ratio  was  flnaUy  settled  directly  between 
Nixon  and  Brezhnev  In  the  Kremlin  at  high 
noon  on  the  day  of  the  signing,  while  the 
Soviet  and  U.8.  negotiating  teams  were  still 
deadlocked  over  numben  Va  Helsinki.  550 
miles  away,  in  an  atmosphere  that  one  ob- 
server has  described  aa  "frantic." 

One  justification  advanced  for  this  really 
extraordinary  conoeaslon  on  our  part  la  that 
the  Russian*,  lacking  forward  bases  similar 
to  thoee  the  Polarto/Poseldon  force  uses  at 
Holy  Loch  In  Scotland.  Rota  in  Spain,  and 
In  the  Pacific,  are  able  to  keep  their  sub- 
marines on  station  only  half  as  long  as  we 
are.  and  accordingly  need  a  larger  force  in 
order  to  have  an  equal  number  of  SLBM's  in 
position  at  any  given  time  This  argument 
Is  not  altogether  persuasive,  however:  some 
defense  analyste  have  suggested  that  there 
are  ways  for  the  Russians  to  operate  their 
submarines  more  efficiently.  In  any  case,  the 
3,000-mile  SLBM's  with  which  the  new  Y 
class  submarines  are  being  armed  should 
minimize  their  problems. 

THE   MEANING   OF   MIBV 

Calculating  the  military  vaiue  of  the  op- 
posing miaBileB  is  trickier  than  Just  adding 
up  launchere.  The  "throw-weight"  of  the 
missiles,  i.e.,  the  military  pay  load  carried. 
varies  considerably  from  one  launcher  to 
another.  The  number  of  warheads  and  their 
accuracy,  range,  and  explosive  yields  aiso 
bear  on  the  p>otentlal  value  of  the  payload. 
Henry  Kissinger  has  said  that  the  U.S.  has 
a  two-to-one  lead  in  numben  of  warheads. 
Furthermore.  Soviet  warheads  are  not  now 
as  accurate  as  ours — on  the  average,  their 
missiles  will  hit  about  three-tenths  of  a  mile 
farther  from  target  than  the  Mlnuteman 
will — but  their  greater  yields  offset  their  in- 
accuracy. The  Soviet  SS-9  missile,  for  ex- 
ample, weighs  about  500.000  pounds.  It  lifts 
a  12.000-  to  14,000-pound  warhead  having  a 
twenty-five  megaton  yield.  Other  land-bssed 
Soviet  missiles  are  smaller:  still,  aggregate 
throw-weight  of  all  classes  of  Soviet  ICBM's 
Is  estimated  to  be  around  three  times  the 
Mlnuteman's  3.400.000  pounds.  (The  Minute- 
man's  gross  weight  Is  about  70.000  pounds. 
It  can  throw  a  single  warhead  with  a  ylAd 
of  1.5  megatons  or  three  warheads  with  a 
total  yield  of  600  kllotons. ) 

Is    our    disadvantage    in    throw-weight    a 
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crucUl  on.?  Defenders  of  the  8ALTa«r»- 
ment  think  not.  They  argue  that  bombers 
must  be  count«Kl  in  the  balance  and  that  cmr 
Strateelc  Air  Command  is  clearly  superior 
to  the  Soviet  bombers.  More  »mPOf*f"*-  °^' 
development  of  MIBV  (for  multlp  e  Inde- 
pendeitlv  targeted  re-entry  ^•»»»<=1«' '•-*"; 
^•da)  enables  us  to  put  more  waxhead-on 
our  launchers  than  the  «"»!*«*  ^"T,*^'* 
able  to  fit  on  thelrs-three  o'l  t*''^**^"^^- 
man  as  many  as  fourteen  on  the  Poseidon^ 
A  number  of  targets,  tens,  even  hundreds,  oi 
miles  apart,  can  be  attacked  with  extraor- 
dinary accuracy  from  a  single  la\uicb. 

But  this  technology,  which  U  now  an 
American  monopoly.  U  •!«??,  «*»^Sii;;;Jl^ 
in  the  Russians-  grasp.  Defense  Secretaxy 
Laird  reoenUy  informed  Congre«i  that  the 
urn  soviet  MI»V  is  expected  to  be  tested 
thU  winter.  If  the  test  is  successful,  a 
thorough  refitting  of  the  Soviet  mUslle  forces 
IB  expected  to  be  under  way  within  two  or 
three  years. 

A    sniANOS    PA08E    IN    DWI^TMXNT 

once  they  have  mastered  the  MIRV  tech- 
nique. It  should  not  be  excessively  dimcu" 
fo?  the  Ruseuns  to  fit  a  huge  SS-S^*'*''^ 
with  from  six  to  twenty  *«P»""''yj^'^!!^ 
warheads,  all  more  powerful  than  those  mted 
by  either  the  Mlnuteman  or  the  Po8eldon_ 
TTie  strange  pause  that  settled  over  the  vast 
38-9  deployment  program  during  the  winter 
of  1970-71.  after  388  missiles  had  b«sn  de- 
Dloved  and  with  some  twenty-five  silos  stlU 
empty,  is  now  believed  to  reflect  a  decision 
to  replace  the  entire  SS-9  force  with  a  new 
generetlon    of    MIRV    warheads,    TTiere    are 
iUio  signs  that  the  SS-U  ^o'^,iiJ£.i*,": 
graced  methodically  with  a  n«w  lOaV^A  M 
ht  relatively  "light"  ICBM-a.  and  "»»t  some 
two  score  other  sUos  In  SS-U  field.,  as  yet 
unfilled.     wUl     get    MIBVd     weapons    too. 
Finally,  the  Russians  have  about  a  dozen  new 
sUos  that  are  even  wider  than  those  In  which 
the  flnt -generation  SS^O's  are  •mpla«d;  and 
a  huge  new  mlssUe  has  been  spotted  on  a 
Sovlrt  test  launcher.  lu  payload  Is  estimated 
at  between  24.000  and  38.000  pounds— It  Is 
at  least  double  the  size  of  the  SS-9— and 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  has  said  the  mls- 
sUe  may  be  armed  with  a  fifty-megaton  war- 

hpftd 

What  kind  of  threat  does  this  emerging  So- 
viet   oapabUlty    reprtsaent    to    the    XJfl.?    No 
one   can  speak   definitely   to   this   question, 
but  there  are  some  fairly  pesslmUtlc  answers 
around.  Teller,  for  example,  believes  that  a 
combination   of   Improved   SLBM's   and   Im- 
proved   3S-9's    might    conceivably    give    the 
Soviet  Union  a  capablUty  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  to  wipe  out  the  VS.  Mlnuteman 
and  strategic  bomber  forces  on  the  ground. 
Actually,   to   destroy   ICBM's   In   their   silos, 
warheads  are  not  needed  In  fantastic  num- 
bers,   in    the    absence    of    ABM,    It    Is    easy 
enough,  given  data  on  acctiracy  and  yield,  to 
calculate  the  number  of  mlssUes  needed  to 
destroy  lust  about  all  of  an  enemy's  silos,  ir 
the  Russians  should  finally  begin  to  approach 
U  S  standards  of  accuracy,  they  should  soon 
have  enough  8S-9's  and  SLBM's  to  annlhUate 
our  land-based  strategic  forces.  They  could 
use  those  two  strike  elements  alone,  holding 
the   sa-irs    In  reserve   to   retaliate   against 
our  cities   In  the  event  that  our  aea-baaed 

forces  struck  at  theirs.  

There  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  doubting 
that  the  Russians  actually  intend  to  launch 
any  such  first  strike.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  first-strike  capability  would 
cast  a  long  shadow  over  world  events.  And 

the  fact— If  It  ever  came  to  pass could  not 

be  hidden.  In  an  age  of  satelUte  cameras 
and  computers,  the  adding  up  of  opposing 
strengths  can  be  done  swiftly  and  accurately. 
Long  before  any  crisis  came  to  a  boll,  the 
behavior  of  our  political  leiwlers,  and  theirs, 
would  be  infiuenoed  heavUy  by  that  arith- 
metic. Confidence  in  Mlnuteman  Is  a  polit- 
ical factor  of  prime  Importance,  for  tis  and  for 
our  friends  and  foee. 

During  the  five-year  Ufe  of  the  toterlum 
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agreement,  It  seems  clear,  the  Russian  stra- 
tLic  forces  will  benefit  more  than  ours  wl 
from  technological  improvemenU.  This  is  all 
the  more  reason,  many  of  our  defense  aiialysts 
believe,  for  the  U.S.  to  be  investing  heavily 
in  the  kinds  of  advanced  technology  that  we 
are  allowed   under  the  agreement  and   that 
mlKht  make  a  difference  toward  the  end  oi 
the  decade,  if  the  present  agreement  Is  not 
meanwhile  replaced  by  one  more  fsvorable  to 
us  The  chairman  of  the  Jomt  Chiefs  of  Stafl. 
Admiral  Thomaa  H    Moorer.  a  sailor  of  vast 
experience  and  uncommon  sense,  says.    The 
side  which  masters  the  technological  open- 
ings should  prevail.  The  chiefs  and  I  under- 
stand this,  we  insisted,  on  that  account,  that 
the  agreemenu  shelter  three  rights:  the  right 
to  modernize,  the  right  to  keep  R.   and  D. 
alive    and  to  look  &n<X  see." 

Pew  question  the  need  for  stirveUlance — 
1*    looking  and  seeing.  But  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  division  in  Congress  and  the 
scientific  community  over  the   Defense  De- 
partment's desire  to  proceed  forthwith  with 
Ihe  development  of  a  new  strategic  bomber 
(Which  we  are  free  to  develop  anytime),  and 
a  new  strategic  submarine  ( which  would  not 
be  operational  for  more  than  five  years)    Sen- 
ator Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  has  served  notice 
that  the  procurement  programs  are  in  for  a 
hard  time.  Proxmlre  has  been  supported  ex- 
tensively by  a  broad  coalition  of  antUnlUtary 
lobbies  and   -think  tanks' '  that  have  become 
a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  behavior 
of  Congress  on  defense  spending.  In  the  coaU- 
tlon  are  such   bodies  as   the   Federation   of 
American  Sclentuts,  the  Council  for  a  Uvable 
World     SANE,    the    CocOltlon    on    National 
Priorities  and  MlUtary  Spending,  the  Arms 
Control   Association,  and  the  Institute   tor 
Policy  Studies. 

These  groups  and  theli  alUes  In  Congress 
would  hold  investment  in  the  strategic  area 
to  a  level  that  would  keep  R.  and  D.  barely 
aUve.  And  they  are  strongly  against  any  move 
into  production— to  the  creation  of  new 
forces  In  being. 

A  CASI  rOR  THE  TRIDBNT 

Both  of  the  two  new  strategic  systems  that 
the   Defense   Department   wants   to  develop 
have  been  before  the  country,  In  one  form  or 
another,  for  quite  a  few  years.  One.  the  Tri- 
dent system,  seeks  to  replace  the   Polaris/ 
Poseidon    submarine    mlasUe    force    in    the 
1980'8   with   a   more   advanced   combtoatlon 
of  huU  and  mIssUe.  The  other,  the  B-1.  In- 
volves the  large-scale  production  of  a  super- 
sonic   swing- wing   Intercontinental  bomber, 
to   be   ready   for   Initial   deployment   in   the 
late   1970's.   At   this  point,   the   funding  re- 
quired to  take  the  two  systems  fiirther  along 
in  the  R.  and  D.  and  prototype  cycle  comes  to 
only  about  «1.3  billion  in  the  cvirrent  budget. 
In   the   production  and  deployment  phases, 
the  aggregate  costs  would  of  course  be  $25 
billion  at  the  least,  and  might  even  be  twice 

that.  ,     ,     ^. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Trident  Is  In  the 
process  of  being  invented.  All  that  is  certain 
about  It  now  Is  that  the  hull  will  have  about 
twice  the  dUplacement  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines; the  Trident  wlU  carry  twenty-four 
mlssUes.  versus  sixteen,  will  be  faster,  quieter, 
and  much  more  versatUe.  wUl  take  five  years 
to  build,  and  will  cost  at  least  $1.3  billion  lor 
each  vessel  (the  figure  includes  R.  and  D.  and 
missUe  costs) .  In  almpVest  terms  the  Trident 
is  being  invented  for  the  purpose  of  explolt- 
mg   one   avaUable    new    technology,    and    to 
anticipate  and  evade  another  that  Is  preg- 
nant with  menace,  but  which  has  not  yet 
materialized.  ^   »  ,, 

The  menace  lies  In  the  knowledge  that  if 
the  Russians,  with  their  fast  and  growing 
flotillas  of  attack  submarines,  shotxld  de- 
velop a  means  of  detecting  and  tracking  the 
Polaris  force — and  we  and  they  both  know 
the  theoretical  solutions  to  the  problem — 
the  eluslvenesa  that  has  been  the  singular 
merit  of  the  system  would  be  lost.  As  TeUer 
recenrtly  observed,  "a  single  big  discovery  In 


oceanography — the  detection  of  sub- 
marines— could  wipe  out  our  last  deterrsnt." 
The  avaUable  new  technology  would  bring 
within  the  Navy's  reach  a  6,000-mlle  mis- 
sile— Trident  II — that  can  (like  the  Poseidon 
missUe)  be  launched  from  a  submerged  ves- 
sel. The  Poeeldon  missUe  now  has  a  maximum 
range  of  about  3,000  miles.  This  means  that 
when  the  vessel  is  on  station  it  must  linger 
fairly  close  to  the  Eurasian  land  mass  If  the 
missUe  Is  to  reach  worthwhile  targets,  and 
that  requirement  considerably  narrows  the 
ocean  areas  where  the  adversary  has  to  look 
for  It.  A  4.000-mlle  missile.  Trident  I.  is  in 
development  now  and  could  presently  replaos 
some  of  the  Poeeldons.  With  the  full-range 
missile,  the  Trident  wUl  have  just  about  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  In  which  to  maneuver. 
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SXCONB  THOTJGHTS  IN  COItCBXSS 

Unfortunately,  the  Trident  costs  a  mint. 
The  Navy  contemplates  an  tnltlal  buy  of  ten 
vessels,    as    replacements   for   the   first  ten 
Polaris  vessels   (which  will  be  twenty  yea» 
old  early  In  the  next  decadt).  That  means  a 
capital   outlay   of   between  $13   billion  and 
$16  billion,  as  a  starter.  A  total  of  $164  mil- 
lion has  already  been  committed  to  R.  and 
D.   In  fiscal   1973   the   Defense  Department 
has  asked  for  a  total  of  $977  million.  Of  this 
stim.  $656  miUlon  Is  to  extend  the  research 
looking  to  the  eventual  design  of  the  hull, 
further    improvement    In    the    missile,   and 
superior  communications.  Another  $391  mil- 
lion Is  mostly  for  developing  the  reactor,  a 
five-year  task,   and   buying  some  hardware. 
Until  a  year  or  so  ago,  even  the  leading 
concessional  and  other  skeptics  on  defense 
favored  moving  on  to  an  improved  submarine 
mlasUe  force.  A  sea-baaed  deterrent  has  long 
been  attractive  to  many  of  these  skeptics,  be- 
cause It  promisee  to  draw  fire  away  from  the 
homeland   (and  also  because  it  requires  no 
VBM  to  protect  It) .  But  the  looming  cost  of 
the  system,  together  with  the  now-familiar 
argument  that  another  U.S.  SLBM  would  only 
provoke   the   Soviet   Union   Into  developing 
another  of  Its  own,  has  brought  a  change  of 
heart.  A  parade  of  defense  analysU  before  the 
various    congressional    military    committees 
has  recommended  that  we  stand  pat  with  the 
Polaris/ Poseidon  force.  In  June  the  Trident 
seemed  to  be  In  big  trouble  in  Congress;  the 
NavTs    request    for    Immediate    production 
money  came  within  one  vote  of  falling  to  win 
approval  of  the  Senate  Aimed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

In  July,  however,  the  mood  Ot  the  senate 
seemed  to  undergo  a  change.  An  amendment 
to  restrict  Trident  funding  to  R.  and  D.  was 
defeated,  forty-seven  to  thirty-nine.  Six  <l»ys 
later,  the  Navy's  entire  request  passed  the 
Senate,  aa  part  of  the  $20.6-blllion  military- 
authorization  bill. 

A    VERY    EXPENSIVE    BOMBER 

The  B-1  13  the  intercontinental  bombw 
that  the  Strategic  Air  Command  has Jonged 
to  suit  up  for  ever  since  McNamara  v*""*"/ 
scrubbed  the  Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Vrcraft  lAMSA)  about  ten  years  ag°  ™ 
a."rframe  for  the  flrst  of  three  Pro">J>-Pf,= ';^° 
start  through  North  American  Rockwell  s  Jigs 
in  October.  General  Electric  Is  running  .esM 
at  its  Eve^dale.  Ohio,  plant  on  the  30.000- 
pcund-thru.t  engines.  (T^ey  are  designed  to 
deliver  twice  the  thrust  cf  the  englre.  u^ed 
m  the  F-4.)  In  April.  Bcelng  wi3  awarded  a 
contract  for  Integrating  the  aviouics  sy^t^^ 
By  and  large,  the  program  U  on  -=chedule,  TTie 
first  test  flight  is  scheduled  for  April,  \9ii. 
only  a  vear  and  a  half  away. 

If  the  machine  eventually  makes  It 
through  Congress,  it  should  cut  quite  a  ng- 
ure  in  the  air.  Its  gross  weight  of  a^out 
360.000  pounds  will  be  about  three- 
quarters  that  of  the  B-52.  but  will Jii 
elude  a  bomb  load  that  will  be  twice  as  large^ 
Furthermore,  its  top  dash  speed  if  b«"«  "'*' 
mach  2-i.e..  more  than  twice  the  speed  oi 
sound— but  the  real  difficulty  for  an  enemy 


«iii  be  the  B-l's  ability  to  maintain  almost 
^erso^c  spewls  over  hundreds  of  miles  at 
S-hugglng.  rooftop  level  on  the  way  to 
t^.  targef  The  B^l,  using  the  terrain-follow- 
^  radar  successfully  developed  for  the 
c^emTse  m-starred  P-Ul,  wUl  be  able  to 
SoTover  hostile  lands  at  speeds  never  be- 
fore attained  by  machines  moving   so  close 

"'^e  p^'bfem  about  the  B^l,  as  about  the 
Trtdent    is  its  staggering  cost.  So  far.  close 
M  $700  million  has  been  ^pent  on  develop- 
ment  and  the  Air  Force  asked  for  $446  mil- 
Uon  more   this   year.  Carrying   the  program 
thi^gh  the  prototype  will  cost  an  estimated 
.26  billion.  The  Air  Force  is  counUng  on  a 
fatal  buy  ^  241  machines,  with  spares.  That 
woS^d  put  the  total  cost  of  ^^e  program  at 
atout  $11.1  billion,  an  average  of  $46,600,000 
n»r  Diane    (The  avlomcs  alone  will  cost  $5 
^Ulon   per   plane).   Given   such   costs    and 
?^e  itkeimood  that  they  wlU  soar  further  in 
the  production  and  deployment  phases^it  is 
urSlkelv  that  Congress  wlU  give  the  Air  Force 
anything   like    the    numbers    it    wants.    The 
^Lurfor  excessive  costs,  in  bombers  as  in 
^SSma^lnes.  is  likely  to  be  a  loss  in  effective 
numbers-^ver  fewer  machines  for  the  "lis- 
iiion     For    the    moment,    however,    the    Air 
Forces  progress  to  the  prototype  has   been 
^nuallv^  aLured    by    the    Senate's    all    but 
unanimous  approval  of  the  entire  B-l  peck- 
age 


A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Dr.  Foster  made  public  certain   os- 
culations regarding  Soviet  investment  in  the 
military    technologies.    The    b<urden    of    hU 
findings  was  that  Soviet  spending  on  R.  and 
D    alone  was  exceeding  U.S.  spending  by   a 
marKln  of  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  a  year.  U.S. 
outlays  for  all  military  R.  and  D.  was  run- 
ning around  $7  billion  to  $8  blUlon  a  year 
thTsovlets  rate  had  risen  to  $10  blUlon  to 
$11  billion.  These  estimates  were  based  upon 
a  close  scrutiny  by  the  various  InteUlgence 
agencies  of  some  five  score  Soviet  mUltary 
programs.  Foster  acknowledged  that  his  esti- 
mates might  be  off  by  as  much  as  20  percent 
on  the  high  side,  but  they  could  also  err  on 
the  low  side.  His  point  was  that  an  Inveet- 
ment  program  like  that  on  the  Soviet  scale, 
which  appears  to  have  acquired  its  present 
momentum  In  the  1968-69  period,  is  bound 
to  produce  technological  surprises.  "The  de- 
velopment cycle,"  Poster  noted,  "runs  from 
four   to    seven    year.    The    satellite    cameras 
can't  see  through  a  roof.  But  whatever  has 
been  in  preparation  in  the  plants  should  be- 
gin to  come  out  Into  the  open  before  long." 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  satellite  re- 
connaissance, technically  brUlUnt  as  it  Is. 
can  keep  us  apprised  of  all  the  Important 
mUltary  work  that  may  be  going  on  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  camera  cannot  see  through 
a  layer  of  cloud,  and  sizable  stretches  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  hidden  by  cloud  80  per- 
cent of  the  time.  We  were  a  year  or  more  dis- 
covering an  ICBM  field  In  a  locality  previ- 
ously judged  to  have  no  military  facilities. 
The  Chinese  Communists  actually  finished  a 
whole  new  gaseous-diffusion  plant  under 
the  all  but  everlasting  Himalayan  cloud  cover 
before  a  clear,  bright  day  exposed  It  to  a 
camera  in  space. 

We  Americans  have  lived  on  the  high  side 
of  the  strategic  equation  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Living  on  the  low  side  is  certain  to 
t)e  a  lot  more  dangerous.  We  might  well  have 
ended  up  on  the  low  side  In  the  years  ahead 
even  if  there  had  been  no  SALT  talks  at  all; 
but  the  outcome  of  the  talks,  by  formalizing 
our  Inferior  status,  and  limiting  our  options 
for  changing  it.  have  made  our  situation  still 
more  precarlotis. 

The  numerical  Inferiority  we  accepted  in 
1973  will  become  tolerable  only  If  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  prepared  to  restore  a  more 
satisfactory  balance  in  SALT  II,  which  may 
begin  soon.  It  would  seem  to  be  mandatory 
that,  despite  the  considerable  coets  entailed, 
we  exercise  the  options  we  have  and  look  to- 
ward a  time  when  we  may  end  our  strategic 
Inferiority, 


THE  JAWS  OF  THE  WHALE 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
annual  meeting,  recently  held  in  London, 
the  International  Whaling  Commission 
f  sdled  to  adopt  a  recommendation  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  En- 
vironment at  Stockholm  for  a  moratori- 
um on  the  kiUing  of  whales.  The  rejec- 
tion of  this  proposal  was  a  severe  blow 
to  conservationists  and  other  concerned 
individuals  all  over  the  world  who  have 
long  maintained  that  a  moratorium  on 
whaling  is  imperative  in  order  to  save 
many  species,  whose  future  survival  is 
already  in  question. 

Although,  unfortunately,  the  morato- 
riuni  was  not  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, several  important  actions,  including 
the  setting  of  quotas  for  all  major  ex- 
ploited species,  were  taken.  While  not  all 
that  we  had  hoped  for.  these  efforts  are 
nevertheless  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  Scott  McVay.  a  member  of  the  UB. 
delegation  to  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Whales.   Environmental  De- 
fense P\md.  whose  efforts  to  sa\e  whales 
and  other  sea  mammals  are  well  known, 
has  written  an  interesting  and  informa- 
tive article  outlining  the  actions  of  the 
Commission  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times   on   Sunday.   September   3. 
1972.  In  hi^  article  entitled  "The  Jaws 
of  the  Whale,"  Mr.  McVay  notes  that  the 
Commission  asked  the  United  States  to 
halt    the    killing    of    porpoises    during 
commercial     fishing     operations.     This 
serious  problem  is  of  great  concern  to 
conservationists    and   others    who    fear 
that  the  continued  loss  of  200,000  to  400,- 
000  of  their  numbers  each  year  is  se- 
verely depleting  the  populations  of  this 
species  of  whale. 

I  was  most  gratified  when  the  Senate 
adopted  an  am«idment  that  I  cospwi- 
sored  to  S.  2871,  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act.  which  establishes  the 
goal  of  reducing  the  ntimber  of  porpolaes 
and  dolphins  killed  during  fishing  oper- 
ations to  levris  approaching  a  zero  mor- 
tality and  serious  injury  rate.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  our  acticms  in  behalf  of  marine 
mammals  during  this  session  of  Congress 
will  serve  as  an  example  to  other  nations 
of  our  concern  for  these  creatures  of 
the  sea  and  our  commaitment  to  their 
preservation,  thxis  helping  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  to  halt  the  killing  of 
whales  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


The  Jaws  of  thb  Whal* 


(By  Scott  licWay) 

Princeton,  N.J. — Advocates  of  a  moratori- 
um to  stop  killing  whales — which  was  urged 
by  the  United  Nations'  Conference  on  the 
Environment  at  Stockholm — were  disap- 
pointed by  results  of  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  meeting  at  Lon- 
don. But  the  moral  Imperative  of  the  Stock- 
holm decision,  persistently  voiced  by  Ruasell 
E.  Train,  leader  of  the  UjB.  delegation,  did 
contribute  to  a  ntunber  of  positive  actions. 

Intensive  efforts  the  previous  year  had  al- 
ready achieved  regional  observer  plana  in  the 
North  Pacific  (Japan.  UB.  and  UJBJ8JI.), 
North  Atlantic   (Canada,  Iceland  and  Nor- 


way), and  South  Atlantic  (Australia  and 
Soutlv  Africa)  The  observer  agreement  for 
the  Antarctic.  Involving  Japan,  Norway,  and 
the  U.8.SR..  was  Anally  signed  In  London. 
The  exchange  of  observers  Is  a  major,  far- 
reaching  accomplishment. 

There  were  other  affirmative  notes. 
The  'blue  whale  unit "  lone  whale  equalled 
two  Fin  or  six  Sei  whales*  was  finally  elimi- 
nated, and  for  the  first  time  quotas  were  set 
for  every  major  exploited  species,  including 
the  Mtnke  whale. 

The  Pin  whale  quota  was  reduced  by  about 
one-third  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Antarctic. 
lEven  when  a  moratorium  is  achieved,  how- 
ever, the  Fin  will  need  30  to  40  years  to  re- 
cover to  a  level  of  "maximum  productivity") 
Quotas  were  set  for  the  Sel  whale  at  levels 
believed  to  be  at  "maximum  sustainable 
yield"  but  they  do  not  provide  an  adequate 
margin  for  safety  if  the  estimates  are  wrong. 
Quotas  for  male  and  female  Sperm  whales 
were  set  separately,  as  recommended  (but. 
unfortunately,  at  levels  higher  than  would 
have  been  the  case  with  the  combined 
quota) . 

The  Commission  asked  the  United  Stat«B 
to  halt,  as  the  Norwegian  commissioner  put 
It.  "the  strangulation  and  drowning  of  por- 
poises in  tuna  nets  '  by  which  some  260.000 
porpoises  perish  annually. 

An  Argentine  resolution  was  approved  ask- 
ing the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  urge  nations  which  are  whaling  out- 
side the  Whaling  Convention  to  Join  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission  and  abide 
by  its  rules. 

The  Mexican  commissioner  questioned  the 
prevailing  assumption  that  to  know  more 
about  whales  we  mtist  continue  to  kill  them 
in  vast  numbers.  She  was  appalled  to  learn 
"that  to  have  a  meaningful  voice  In  the  pro- 
ceedings we  have  to  kill  what  are  probably 
the  most  amaalng  of  nature's  creatures,  and 
to  klU  them  for  profit."  Such  an  encruat«d 
pattern  of  thinking  contrasts  sharply  with 
President  Luis  Echeverrla  Alvares's  recent 
action  to  estabUsh  a  haven  for  whales  in  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California. 

A  permanent  secretariat  of  the  commission 
will  be  established  and  its  convention 
brought  up  to  date.  An  international  decade 
of  cetacean  research  was  declared,  giving 
impetus  to  studies  of  the  living  whale. 

Used  whaling  eqtilpment  will  not  be  sold 
to  nonmember  nations. 

The  moratorium  idea,  which  has  taken 
hold  In  the  West  in  the  past  two  years,  caught 
the  Soviets  by  surprise  Not  the  Japanese. 
They  vwre  at  Stockholm.  They  feel  world 
opinion  more  strongly  and  may  have  to 
harken  to  it.  especially  when  threatened  by 
a  boycott  of  Japanese  cameras,  cars  and 
radios.  Also,  the  Japanese  people,  including 
many  gifted  writers  and  scientists,  are  sick 
of  whaling  and  no  longer  find  whale  meat 
very  palatable.  The  problem  is  profit.  WhCe 
only  17  per  cent  of  the  fishing  effort  of  one 
Japanese  company  Is  directed  at  whales,  more 
than  50  F>er  cent  of  Its  profits  are  from 
butchered  whales. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  environmental  con- 
cern has  not  yet  gotten  into  public  con- 
sciousness nor  pricked  the  public  console  noe. 
The  wbal*  hM  not  y*t  beoooM  tb*  symbol 
of  a  world  habitat  rsvagod  by  mAa—aa  8a«na 
to  have  happened  at  Stockholm.  T«t  tbOM 
who  celebrate  the  whale  sbould  rMXMmbar 
that  the  Soviet  Minister  of  FUbAfles,  Alek- 
aandr  lohkov.  who  banned  th»  killing  of  por- 
poises as  "cousins  to  men"  in  1006.  displayed 
considerable  faith  in  the  whale  family  again 
in  1W7  In  Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  when 
he  put  his  head  Into  the  open  Jaws  of  a  killer 
whale.  One  day  we  may  earn  the  reciprocal 
faith  of  the  whale. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  ACTS  TO  AID 
PENNSYLVANIA'S  FLOOD  VICmMB 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Preeldent.  an  article 
published  in  the  September  9  Phlladel- 
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phla  Inquirer  points  out  the  extensive 
Federal  effort  being  waged  to  aid  Penn- 
sylvania's hard -hit  flood  victims.  As  I 
believe  the  facts  noted  in  the  article 
speak  for  themselves,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  of  the 
Honorable  Prank  Carlucci,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  remarks  of  the  President  at 
Wilkes  College,  and  a  fact  sheet  on  the 
extent  of  the  tropical  storm  Agnes  re- 
covery effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrtxD  States  OursprNMNo  Stati  10  to  1 
m  Flood  Rkuxf 
Hakusbuso. — BoUi  the  Federal  and  state 
govemmenta.  after  checking  to  a«e  who's  pay- 
ing   what   for   flood   relief   Hi.   Pennsylvania, 
have  found  the  flgiire  oomea  to  $403  million, 
most  of  It  coming  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Put  another  way,  the  stata  has  spent  about 
a  dime  for  every  Federal  dollar. 

Gov.  MUton  Shapp,  In  a  running  feud  with 
the  Nixon  administration  about  who  should 
pay  for  what,  has  said  on  numerous  occa- 
sions Washington  isn't  meeting  Its  obliga- 
tions to  Pennsylvania,  which  tropical  storm 
Agnes  hit  harder  than  any  other  state  In  late 
June.  Damage  In  Pennsylvania  was  estimated 
at  more  than  $3.5  bUUon. 

Shapp  blames  flood-relief  delays  on  a  slow 
moving  national  bureaucracy  that  almost 
couldnt  get  started  administering  aid  and  he 
says  It  Is  stUl  not  moving  fast  enough. 

Some  of  Shapp  "8  cabinet  members  have 
caustically  remarked  that  Pennsylvania 
would  have  fared  better  in  getting  relief  if 
It  had  been  the  Saigon  government. 

"We  are  the  U.8.  government,"  one  said, 
••yet  we  might  have  gotten  quicker  help  If 
we  could  have  gone  to  the  United  Nations." 
Federal  relief  officials  admitted  to  bureau- 
cratic snags  in  the  beginning.  But  Waahlng- 
ton  has  been  foUowlng  a  line  of  sUence  to- 
ward Shapp  now — except  for  an  occasional 
oountercharge  alleging  poUtlcal  motivation 
on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania's  governor.  It 
seems  to  prefer  to  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

Here  are  flgures,  as  of  the  end  of  August, 
supplied  by  the  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments. 

The  Federal  government  has  spent  or  has 
under  contract  about  $865  million  for  staite- 
wlde  flood  relief.  State  government  has  spent 
$38.9  million.  About  70  percent  of  the  money 
haa  gone  Co  the  hard-hit  Wyoming  VaUey  In 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  Federal  government  predicts  spending 
another  $1.2  bUUon  In  the  future.  State  gov- 
ernment haa  Expropriated  $150  mUllon  from 
Ita  budget  for  flood  relief  but  most  of  It  Is 
sitting  idle  In  the  various  departments. 

Another  $1.76  mllUon  In  state  money,  drawn 
from  the  general  fimd  right  after  Agnee  hit, 
went  for  flood  relief.  Shapp  appropriated  that 
$1.76  million  under  emergency  powers  granted 
the  governor  by  the  state  Conatltutlon. 

All  the  $160  mUllon  in  state  money  haant 
even  been  earmarked  by  de^jartment^  About 
$23.5  million  is  being  held  without  deslgna- 
tUm  In  the  general  fund. 

Additionally,  a  $100  million  bond  Issue  for 
flood  reUef  that  Shapp  proposed  is  stul  hang- 
Ixtg  In  the  legislature.  And  there's  been  talk 
from  his  office  of  addlUonal  bond  Isauee  and 
the  poaslbUlty  of  raising  the  state  gasoline 
tax  by  a  cents  a  gallon. 

Morever,  much  of  the  money  the  state 
might  spend  will  ba  reimbursed.  Charles  Mc- 
Intoah.  the  state  budget  secreitary,  flgurea 
1^  least  $fiO  million  might  be  relmburaed — If 
oertaln  funds  are  ever  expanded.  He  referred 
to  a  $M  million,  sbort-teraa  loan  fund  for 


businesses  set  up  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

Only  two  loans  totaling  $8.6  million — $4 
million  to  the  Piper  airplane  firm  at  Lock 
Haven  and  $2.5  mUllon  to  a  WlUee-Barre 
heating  company — have  been  made  from  that 
fund.  Commertje  Secretary  Walt«:  Arader 
flguree  he  might  lo«ui  another  $10  million  by 
December. 

The  Commerce  Department  received  $51.8 
mllUon  of  the  $150  mUllon  state  appropria- 
tion. 
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Report  on  Acnts  Recovery  EStortb  ik 

Wyoming    Vaixey 

(Memorandum  for  the  PrsBldent  from  Hon. 

Prsmk  Carlucci.  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 

Management  and  Budget) 

During  our  meeting  before  you  sent  me  on 
August  12  to  the  flooded  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  your  personal  representative,  you 
spelled  out  definitive  Instructions  In  four 
areas. 

1.  Work  closely  with  the  flood  victims 
themselves.  Meet  with  ttiem.  Visit  their 
homes  and  businesses.  Ulsten.  Seek  their 
Ideas  and  criticisms  as  my  guide  to  actions. 

2.  Combine  all  available  talent,  not  only  in 
Pennsylvania  but  In  the  entire  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  into  one  effective,  well-coordinated 
team  geared  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
long-term  needs  of  the  people. 

3.  Within  the  law,  change  or  discard  any 
rule  If  It  will  help  even  one  famUy. 

4.  Steer  clear  of  politics.  Concentrate  on 
results. 

Now,  about  fovir  weeks  later,  I  report  to  >-ou 
as  your  personal  representative  about  our 
accomplishments  and  remaining  goals,  con- 
centrating on  Wyoming  Valley,  by  far  the 
hardest  hit  area.  But  also,  Mr.  President,  I 
repent  to  you  as  a  native  of  the  Valley  who 
has  seen  childhood  friends  In  despair,  neigh- 
borhood landmarks  crushed  and  former 
homes  in  Forty  Fort  and  Kingston  In  a  pUe 
of  rubbish. 

I've  walked  across  the  square  in  Wllkes- 
Barre  back  to  my  office  from  a  meeting  three 
blocks  away.  It  took  45  minutes.  Friends  of 
my  famUy  wo\Ud  stop  me.  Others  would 
shake  my  hand  and  say  "Tell  the  President 
he's  doing  great."  Some  would  say  thanks, 
•men,  there  were  many  who  would  ask  for 
help. 

Almost  every  day,  as  you  Instructed,  I've 
walked  through  the  streets  where  the  worsx 
damage  occurred.  I've  alao  visited  farms  and 
smaller  cities  both  downrtver  and  upstream. 
Always,  the  people  were  very  friendly.  They 
needed  resources,  and  these  are  now  coming 
In.  But  In  the  square,  on  the  streets.  In  their 
homes.  In  their  stores  and  on  their  farms  I 
have  found  something  more  Impwrtant  than 
resources.  That  Is  a  firm  determination  to 
come  back  .  .  .  better  than  ever. 

Also  on  your  instructions  I  have  held  open 
house  at  my  office  In  Scanlon  Arid  each  day 
from  4  to  6.  Ombudsmen  have  been  £Hp- 
polnted  from  each  agency.  I  have  personally 
met  with  almost  600  persons  and  dlscuflsod 
their  problems  individually.  Where  com- 
plaints were  Justified,  prompt  corrective  ac- 
tion was  taken.  While  I  was  helping  I  was 
also  able  to  listen,  to  leejm  and  to  chart  new 
directions  for  Federal  programs. 

At  first,  there  was  a  wide  misunderstand- 
ing of  what  Federal  programs  were  available, 
how  they  worked  and  who  was  eligible. 

The  people  still  feared  that  major  portions 
of  the  Valley  might  subside  into  the  depths 
of  worked-out  coal  mines  that  honeycomb 
the  subsurface.  They  feared  that  their  levees 
had  been  penetrated  and  would  burst  again 
with  the  next  heavy  rainfall.  Reassurance 
has  been  provided  on  these  points. 

But  most  of  aU.  my  former  neighbors 
feared  that  the  Federal  Govennnent — the 
only  entity  with  the  funds  and  people  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  Job — could  not  meet  their 
needs  and  would  abandon  them.  This  anxiety 


had  been  feared  all  too  often  by  those  who 
have  not  verified  the  facts  first. 

To  allay  this  fear,  to  answer  their  need  and 
right  to  know,  I  started  an  "<^>en  Informa- 
tion policy."  Under  this  policy,  all  available 
Information,  unless  It  is  detrtntental  to  sa 
individual's  privacy,  is  released  to  the  public 
as  soon  as  it's  available. 

The  main  focus  of  this  effort  Is  my  dally 
"Report  to  the  People,"  a  news  conference  to 
explain  events  taking  place  and  to  answer 
any  questions  from  the  press. 

In  addition,  top  representatives  of  many 
government  agencies  have  come  to  Wllkes- 
Barre.  taking  part  In  the  "Report  to  the 
People,"  to  explain  their  programs  and  to 
answer  questions. 

These  have  included  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation John  Volpe;  Director  of  ACTION 
Joseph  Blatchford;  your  Consumer  Advisor 
Virginia  Knauer;  and  Dr.  Arthur  Flemmtng, 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on  the 
Aging. 

Others  include  John  Veneman.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
J.  PhU  Campbell,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; Dr.  Sidney  Marland.  Commissioner  of 
Education;  Lt.  General  Fred  Clarke,  Chief  of 
Engineers;  Robert  Podesta,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  and  Norman  Watson,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

I  can  now  report  a  greater  confidence  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  in  Its  ability  to 
deliver.  Your  personal  mterest  has  brought 
about  results  which  the  people  can  measure. 
Here  are  a  few: 

Resources  are  pouring  In.  Twice  as  much 
PedersJ  money  will  be  spent  on  the  total 
Agnes  recovery  effort  than  on  the  Camllle 
hurricane,  the  California  earthquake,  the 
Alaska  earthquake,  the  West  Virginia  Buf- 
falo Creek  flood,  and  the  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota,  flood  combined.  Here  in  Wyoming 
Valley  over  $225  million  In  Federal  funds 
have  already  been  obligated,  most  of  It  In 
SBA  loans  to  Individuals.  Checking  accounts 
have  Jumped  indicating  that  economic  stim- 
ulus Is  underway. 

To  date,  more  than  9,000  families  have 
been  housed  In  Wyoming  VaUey.  Ths  consti- 
tutes over  60  percent  of  those  families  eligible 
for  housing  assistance.  HUD  has  provided  an 
unprecedented  array  of  housing  assistance 
ranging  from  private  rentals  to  temporary 
camper  trailers  to  f\Uly  eqiUpped  mobile 
homes  on  Individual  and  park  sites.  Some  30 
mobile  home  parks  are  now  either  under 
construction  or  have  been  completed.  These 
parks  are  designed  to  acconunodate  about 
5340  families.  If  the  weather  holds  we  will 
meet  our  schedule  for  housing  every  victim 
by  the  end  of  September. 

Because  of  the  high  population  of  elderly 
persons  In  the  flood  affected  area,  I  have 
given  special  attention  to  their  problems. 
Approximately  26,000  elderly  were  up- 
rooted by  the  flood.  The  first  group  site  I 
dedicated  was  for  the  elderly.  The  first  per- 
sonal assistant  I  named  was  for  the  elderly. 
We  have  created  our  own  President's  Task 
Force  on  the  Aging  for  Wyoming  VaUey  with 
a  special  office,  "life  line"  telephone  service 
and  outreach  services.  Through  this  effort, 
we  have  put  the  Luzerne  County  Bureau  for 
the  Aging  back  In  operation  by  providing 
office  space,  eqiUpment  and  additional  staff. 
We  have  developed  a  coordinated  community 
effort,  utilizing  the  elderly  as  both  staff  mem- 
bers and  young  caseworkers,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly. 

There  has  been  a  major  effort  in  removal 
of  debris  and  I  have  observed  a  distinct  im- 
provement In  the  appearance  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  since  my  arrival.  Approximately  $16,- 
309.598  of  Federal  funds  have  been  expended 
for  this  program  and  over  16  million  cubic 
yards  of  debris  have  been  renioved  from  the 
communities  in  the  VaUey  since  the  June 
flood. 
An  Intensive  effort  Is  underway  to  meet 
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the  everyday  needs  of  the  flood  victims.  I 
bave  established  a  task  force  to  create  a 
Quality  Uvlng  environment  In  the  trailer 
ouBps  and  i^ood  affected  areas.  We  Intend  to 
provide  a  full  range  of  services,  from  site 
nianagement  to  day  care,  health,  tranaporU- 
tion  law  enforcement,  community  organiza- 
tion' and  many  others.  We  are  seeking  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  this  effort. 

Priority  has  been  given  to  restoring  the 
school  system,  iocal  school  districts  have  re- 
ceived $12  million  In  Federal  funds.  This  pro- 
gram should  enable  all  schools  to  reopen  by 
September  19. 

Prompt  action  was  taken  to  Implement  aia 
to  private  schools  as  proposed  in  your  special 
message  to  Congrese  and  incorporated  in  the 
approved  legislation.  Most  private  schools 
have  been  surveyed  and  checks  are  on  the 
way.  The  same  Is  true  for  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Highways  are  being  restored.  Secretary 
Volpe  has  accelerated  funding  for  a  tempo- 
rary North  Street  bridge.  As  a  result  this 
critical  artery  should  be  reconstructed  by 
January.  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation  is  developing  plans  for  a  per- 
manent bridge,  and  Secretary  Volpe  wUl 
move  on  them  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 
Pot  the  first  time  concentrated  efforts  are 
being  made  to  develop  a  viable  mass  transit 
system  for  the  Wllkes-Barre  area.  This  Is  a 
cooperative  undertaking  Involving  Federal, 
State  and  local  participation.  In  the  interim 
period  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
using  your  disaster  program  authority,  has 
assumed  operating  responslbiUty  for  the  bus 
service.  An  action  program  Is  also  underway 
to  speed  the  traffic  flow  In  WUkes-Barre. 

Extensive  aid  has  been  provided  for  the 
restoration  of  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. All  hospitals  are  In  fuU  operation.  Aid 
has  been  provided  to  doctors,  dentists  and 
pharmacists.  To  my  knowledge,  none  has 
abandoned  his  community. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made  a  study 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  basin  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Valley  have  been  informed  of  the 
program  for  providing  greater  fiood  protec- 
tion. The  levees  have  already  been  restored  to 
pre-flood  condition.  Further  construction 
wlU  take  place  in  two  stages.  An  Immediate 
contract  will  be  let  to  restore  them  to  their 
authorized  height,  several  feet  above  pre- 
flood  conditions,  providing  protection  against 
a  100  year  flood.  Then  three  more  feet  will 
be  added.  These  improvements  coupled  with 
the  acceleration  of  the  Tioga  Hacamond  and 
Cowanesque  projects  contained  in  your  ap- 
prc^rlatlon  request  approved  by  Congress 
should,  upon  completion,  protect  the  Val- 
ley against  another  storm  of  the  super  pro- 
portions of  Agnes. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  studied  the  situa- 
tion carefully  and  has  assured  me  that  sub- 
sidence has  not  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
flood. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  provid- 
ing emergency  feed  for  livestock  at  as  low 
as  half  the  market  price.  Conservation  as- 
sistance is  being  given  to  rehabilitate  the 
farmlands  damaged  by  the  flood.  Emergency 
loans  have  been  awarded  to  replace  livestock 
and  equipment.  Grants  and  loans  are  avail- 
able to  restore  and  repair  farm  homes. 

New  and  expanded  Initiatives  have  been 
taken  in  the  following  areas: 

Elxpanded  Legal  Services  are  being  made 
available  to  flood  victims. 

A  miiltl-mlUion  dollar  recreation  program 
will  provide  a  range  of  services  and  facilities 
to  all  communities. 

Military  persormel  have  been  brought  in  to 
assist  in  handling  maintenance  problems  on 
mobile  homes. 

A  new  Federal  building  has  been  an- 
nounced for  WUkes-Barre. 

The  emergency  home  repair  program  has 
been  expanded  to  enable  more  people  to  get 
back  in  their  homes  before  winter. 


The  free  food  stamp  program  has  been  ex- 
tended. 

Consumer  protection  offices  —  Including 
mobile  FDA  vans — ^have  been  opened. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ex- 
panded its  staff  to  deal  with  price  gouging 
complaints. 

A  fraud  prevention  program  employing 
the  resources  of  Justice  and  the  PHI  has 
been  started. 

Strong  emphasis  has  been  given  to  long- 
range  reconstruction.  The  key  Is  to  allocate 
the  vast  resources  coming  in  so  that  the 
Valley  is  not  Just  back  where  It  was,  but 
that  It  Is  a  better  place  to  live.  This  requires 
a  total  effort  with  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  working  cooperatively  with 
local  citizens. 

To  facilitate  the  planning  process  the  Fed- 
eral Regional  Council  has  reached  agreement 
with  the  State  and  the  local  citizens  Flood 
Recovery  Task  Force  to  work  through  the 
Elconomlc  Development  Council  of  Northeast- 
em  Permsylvanla.  The  Council  will  coordi- 
nate all  renewal  and  community  develop- 
ment projects  to  make  sure  the  resources 
are  being  used  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Some  visitors  to  the  area  have  compared 
the  devastation  to  a  battle. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  nation  that  there  la  a 
battle  here.  There's  a  battle  against  time,  a 
battle  to  house  and  feed  and  clothe  the  vic- 
tims of  our  worst  natural  disaster  in  history. 
There's  a  battle  that  must  be  won  before 
the  winter  Ice  freezes  the  homeless  and  snow 
locks  "the  VaUey  with  a  Heart." 

There's  a  battle  to  rekindle  hope,  com- 
munity spirit  and  a  determination  to  come 
back  better  than  ever. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated Federal  employees,  most  of  them  local 
residents,  many  themselves  flood  victims,  who 
are  determined  to  help  the  citizens  of  Wyo- 
ming Valley  win  that  battle.  With  your  con- 
tinued support  and  the  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  rest  of  the  nation  we  will  do 
Just  that. 


Remarks   or  the   President   at  Wii-kes 

College.  Wilkxs-Barre,  Pa. 
Dr.  Mlchellnl.  Mr.  Carlucci.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen : 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  first  opportunity 
to  say  anything  in  Wllkes-Barre  is  at  this 
small  college.  If  I  can  speak  in  personal 
terms,  I  took  my  law  at  Duke  University, 
one  of  the  larger  universities  in  the  country, 
and  a  very  fine  university.  I  took  my  under- 
graduate work  at  a  small  coUege,  Whlttler 
CoUege,  about  the  size  of  Wilkes  College. 
Both  were  great  experiences.  Both  the  large 
universities  and  the  smaller  colleges  serve 
a  very,  very  important  purpose  In  our  edu- 
cational system. 

The  point  is  that  we  need  both.  So  often 
people  think  only  of  the  large  universities 
and  they  make  contributions  and  the  rest 
to  the  larger  universities  who  naturally  have 
lots  more  publicity  and  consequently  attract 
much  more  funds. 

I  have  found  In  studying  the  situation 
within  the  past  four  years  that  small  colleges 
across  this  country  are  having  an  Increas- 
ingly difficult  time,  apart  from  any  floods, 
apart  from  anything  else,  because  costs  are 
going  up  and  contributions  many  times  are 
not  coming  in  to  the  extent  that  they  should. 
This  action  here,  this  check.  I  should  make 
clear,  is  not  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  Prank  Carlucci:  it  is  from  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  this  small 
college.  But  It  Indicates  our  feelings  that  the 
small  college  In  America  contributes  some- 
thing that  Is  very  much  worth  preserving, 
that  we  need.  It  contributes  a  spirit  where 
the  facility  and  the  students  work  together 
to  build  a  better  Institution  and  a  better 
community. 

So,  we  know  the  money  will  be  well  spent. 
The  dollars  that  come  to  this  small  college 
will   probably   go   further   than   the  dollars 


that  would  go  to  a  large  university.  You  need 
It  more.  You  know  what  it  means.  You  are 
going  to  spend  it  weU  and  the  beneficiaries 
will  be  all  these  wonderful  young  people  I 
have  seen  as  I  have  traveled  through  the 
streets  of  Wllkes-Barre  here  today. 

We  wlah  you  well.  We  wish  your  college 
well  In  all  the  years  ahead  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  keep 
the  interesu  of  the  small  college  up  front' 
as  well  as,  of  course,  the  Interests  of  the 
large  universities,  both  of  which  deserve  our 
support. 

The  WKrrx  HotisE  Pact  Sheet:  Tropical 
Storm  Acnxs  Recovery  Ettobt 
Over  the  period  June  18  to  24,  Hurricane 
and  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  dropped  an  esti- 
mated 100  biUion  tons  of  water  causing  rec- 
OTd  flooding,  with  the  heaviest  damages  oc- 
curring in  Pennsylvania  and  Western  New 
York.  At  least  225,000  people  were  driven  from 
their  homes  and  cared  for  in  maas  shelters; 
the  famUles  given  aid  by  the  Red  Cross,  over 
63,000,  is  indicative  of  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies BerioioBly  affected. 

The  President  declared  major  disasters  for 
Florida,  Virginia.  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and  Ohio.  Disaster 
loan  declarations  were  made  by  the  SBA 
and/or  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  affected 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  the 
District  of  Colvunbla,  and  New  Jersey  maktag 
them  eligible  also  for  up  to  $6,000  forgive- 
ness on  loans  and  low-interest,  long-term 
arrangements  on  the  remainder. 

The  President's  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, coordinating  the  Federal  disaster 
relief  and  recovery  effort,  opened  11  field  of- 
fices and  73  Individual  assistance  centers 
where  disaster  victims  could  receive  informa- 
tion and  make  applications  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  each 
opened  a  large  number  of  field  offices  imme- 
diately. In  early  August,  the  President  sent 
Mr.  Prank  Carlucci  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative to  Wllkes-Barre,  the  most  severely 
damaged  ctrea. 

The  estimates  of  damage  to  public  facili- 
ties and  private  non-profit  schools  and  hos- 
pitals In  the  seven-State  area,  which  will  be 
repaired  or  replaced  by  expenditures  from 
the  President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Fund.  DHEW  for  schools,  and 
Corps  of  Engineer  funds  are  attached. 

These  estimates  include  over  $20  million 
for  private,  non-profit  educational  institu- 
tlons  authorized  by  recent  legislation  pro- 
poeed  by  the  President  and  $24  million  for 
private,  non-profit  medical  care  facilities.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  will  provide  nearly  $60  mil- 
lion for  damage  to  public  schools  and  col- 
leges, while  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion win  provide  over  $100  million  for  repair 
of  Federal-aid  roads.  The  total  estimated 
Input  of  Federal  funds  for  public  assistance 
Including  temporary  housing  is  three-qtiar- 
ters  of  a  billion  dollars.  Repairs  to  public 
faculties  and  private  schools  and  hospitals 
which  are  eligible  are  underway. 

For  immediate  relief,  nearly  $8  million  Is 
being  provided  for  disaster  unemployment 
assistance  from  the  Preeldent's  Disaster  As- 
sistance Fluid  and  $8.5  million  for  food 
stamps  and  commodity  food  distribution. 

Tt\e  voluntary  agencies  provided  major, 
immediate  ssslstance  with  the  Red  Cross  ex- 
pending approximately  $23  million,  operat- 
ing 688  shelters,  and  giving  527.000  disaster 
victims  some  form  of  assistance. 

Of  the  approximately  28.000  families  re- 
quiring temporary  housing,  over  21J0OO  have 
now  been  housed  by  the  efforts  of  HUD  and 
the  remainder  are  scheduled  to  be  housed 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  Approxlinately 
6,000  are  in  New  York:  19,000  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  14.000  are  m  the  Wllkes- 
Barre  area:    and   1,000   m  the  other  Agnes 
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3t»t««.  The  temporary  housing  program  will 
cost  over  $180  mUllon  from  the  Pre«ltlenf8 
Fund. 

Of  the  approximately  36.000  famlllee  be- 
ing provided  temporary  housing,  lees  than  a 
third  need  to  be  housed  In  traUer  parks.  The 
others  are  housed  either  in  already-estab- 
lished communities  or  on  their  home  sites 
through  rentals,  temporary  home  repairs  and 
the  placing  of  mobile  homes  beside  the  flood- 
damaged  homes,  where  space  U  available. 

.'\pproxlmateIy  5.000  families  are  being 
housed  -at  home"  through  a  temporary  re- 
pair program  and  the  temporary  use  of 
camper  trailers  while  the  homeowner  re- 
pairs his  home,  both  expedients  being  insti- 
tuted for  the  first  time  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  housing  problems  of  Agnes. 
In  addition  to  the  policy  of  emphasis  on 
hiring  local  contractors  and  labor,  the  Presl- 
dents  Relief  Fund  has  provided  unemploy- 
ment assistance  to  over  40.000  persons,  and 
special  Department  of  Labor  problems  have 
({iven  Jobs  to  over  18.500 

The  SBA  and  KHA  have  already  accepted 
over  75.000  disaster  loan  home  and  business 
applications  for  approximately  $600  million, 
and  have  already  approved  loans  totaling 
»a50  million.  It  Is  estimated  the  loan  pro- 
gram may  be  as  large  as  $1.3  billion.  Along 
Willi  helping  homeowners  go  forward  with 
home  repair,  these  loans  help  businesses  get 
back  on  their  feet.  The  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
survey  of  the  Agnes  area  estimate  $600  mU- 
llon damage  to  business  and  industry  in- 
cluding private  utilities. 

Cleanup  and  progress  on  repair  Is  under- 
way with  over  $30  mUllon  spent  on  debris 
removal  i undoubtedly  more  than  10  mUllon 
cubic  yards)  and  another  $30  mUllon  on 
water  plants,  sewage  plants,  repair  of  dikes, 
and  other  emergency  actions  with  most  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
For  example,  over  850  damaged  water  and 
sewage  plants  have  been  put  back  into  oper- 
ation. Over  18,000  of  approximately  23,500 
surveys  of  damaged  roads,  bridges,  sewage 
plants,  etc..  have  been  completed.  This  Is 
necessary  preliminary  to  provision  of  au- 
thorized Federal  grants  for  repairs.  Advance 
payments  are  already  being  made  on  these 
repair  projecu. 

Reviews  and  approvals  for  both  the  loan 
programs  and  the  public  assistance  programs 
are  delegated  to  field  offices,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  order  to  streamline  administration 
and  avoid  delay. 

Practically  all  the  Agnes  area  Is  now  out  of 
the  emergency  period  except  for  the  Wllkes- 
Barre  area,  which  wUl  be  through  the  emer- 
gency period  shortly.  The  whole  area  Is  on 
the  upward  recovery  road. 
Sstimatea  of  expenditures  for  repair  or 
replacements  of  facilities 
From  the  I»realdenfa  disaster  relief  fund: 

Florida    $1,292,000 

VlrglnU 18,376.800 

West  Virginia 1,838,300 

Maryland    --     24,788.000 

Pennsylvania 192.155,500 

New  York 146,562.000 

Ohio 860,000 

386,  842,  400 
Prom  departmental  or  agency  funds: 
Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. DOT $108,905.  100 

Corps  of  Knglneers.  DOD 16.  034,  000 

Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 67.917.000 


believe  that  a  guest  column  printed  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  merits  the 
attention  of  President-watchers  every- 
where, I  will  break  with  precedent  and 
do  so  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "The  Se- 
cret of  Mr.  Nixon's  Secret  Plan' "  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   SicRiT   or  Mr.   Nixon's   ■Secrit   Plan" 
(Bv  WUllam  Saflre) 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   "SECRET   PLAN" 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  although  I 
h  ve  often  requested  that  material  be 
piinted  in  the  Rxcoro  for  the  edification 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  not  often  that  I  direct 
such  information  to  the  attention  of  the 
news  media  as  well.  However,  because  I 


Washington,— The  Old  Guard  dies,  but 
never  "surrenders. "  Those  ringing  words  were 
supposed  to  have  been  said  by  Gen.  Pierre 
Eltlenne  de  Cambronne.  commanding  Napo- 
leon's Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo,  when 
called  upon  to  surrender. 

He  never  said  It.  A  reporter  named  Rouge- 
mont  Invented  the  remark  some  time  after 
the  battle,  and  General  de  Cambronne  went 
to  his  grave  firmly  denying  he  was  the  author 
of  the  famous  phrase. 

Could  that  happen  In  modern  times?  With 
tape  recorders,  press  conferences,  attributed 
quotations,  microfilm  records — is  It  still  pos- 
sible to  Invent  and  then  perpetuate  a  quota- 
tion? 

Consider  this  one:  "I  have  a  secret  plan 
to  end  the  war." 

Who  said  It?  Why.  Richard  Nixon  of  course. 
When?  On  March  5,  1968,  in  Nashua,  N.H..  Or 
did  he? 

Everybody  says  he  did.  carefully  using  quo- 
tation marks  to  show  the  "secret  plan"  was 
right  out  of  the  1968  candidate's  mouth. 

As  George  McGovern  put  It  In  1971 :  "Three 
years  ago.  Richard  Nixon  campaigned  on  the 
pledge  that  he  had  a  secret  plan  to  end  the 
war.'  .  .  ■'  McGovern  returned  to  the  theme 
in  his  acceptance  speech:  "I  have  no  "secret 
plan.'   .  .   ." 

John  Lofton,  editor  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee's  we«kly  publication. 
"Monday.  '  has  made  a  hobby  of  writing  a 
polite  query  to  everybody  who  quotes  Richard 
Nixon  directly  as  having  used  the  words 
"secret  plan.  "  Once  in  a  while  he  gets  a 
reply. 

The  most  forthright  of  these  came  from 
Anthony  Lewis  of  The  New  York  Times, 
who  wrote  In  October  1969:  "I  think  you 
have  caught  me  In  a  mistake.  The  truth  Is 
I  wrote  that  out  of  the  same  general  Impres- 
sion that  so  many  people  seem  to  have.  But 
I  have  now  checked  back  through  our  files 
and  agree  with  yovi  that  I  cannot  find  the 
precise  phrase  a  plan'  in  what  Ulr.  Nixon 
said  during  1968.  " 

What  Mr.  Lewis  did  find,  and  what  Is  most 
often  cited  as  the  basis  for  "secret  plan,"  was 
this  remark  of  Mr.  Nixon's  on  March  5,  1968. 
In  Nashua.  N.H.:  'And  I  pledge  to  you  the  new 
leadership  will  end  the  war  and  win  the 
peace  In  the  Pacific.  .  .   ." 

In  late  1970.  John  B.  Oakes.  editor  of 
the  eltorlal  page  of  The  New  York  Times, 
responded  to  a  new  query  on  another  use 
of  the  "plan"  by  citing  the  same  quotation 
and  asking;  "How  coiUd  he  make  such  a 
pledge  If  he  didn't  have  a  plan?"  The  Times 
editor  argued:  "It  seems  obvious  that  Mr. 
Nixon  implied  that  he  had  a  plan  when  he 
gave  his  pledge.  But.  as  I  say,  It  was  doubt- 
less an  error  to  put  the  words  In  quotes  and 
if  that  Is  what  you  want  me  to  admit.  I  am 
glad  to  do  so.  and  to  state  that  it  won't 
appear  that  way  In  this  context  again."  Nor 
did  It — In  The  Times. 

Not  everyone  was  willing  to  slop  using  the 
phrase  when  its  unrellabUlty  was  pointed 
out.  N.B.C.'s  Edwin  Newman  replied:  "'When 
I  spoke  of  a  secret  plan.  I  did  not  mean  it  as 
a  quotation.  It  was  shorthand,  which  is 
sometimes  unavoidable,  for  a  plan  that  the 
President  said  he  had  and  the  particulars 
of  which  he  said  he  could  not  divulge  without 


impairing    the    plan's    chance    of    succe*." 
(Italics  mine.) 

Did  Mr  Ntxon  ever  say  he  had  a  "plaa," 
secret  of  otherwise?  He  did  no*;  nobody  who 
has  been  challenged  on  the  use  of  a  direct 
quotation  on  this  has  ever  come  up  with  the 
citation  of  time  or  place.  Mr.  Nixon  never 
said  It:  the  use  of  quotation  marks  Is  la- 
accurate,  unfair  and  misleading.  But  it  con- 
tinues, error  feeding  on  error,  as  a  myth 
becomes  accepted  as  truth. 

The  question  then  becomes— If  he  did  not 
actually  say  it.  did  he  imply  that  he  had  a 
secret  plan?  His  remarks  on  March  5,  1968, 
In  Nashua,  N.H.,  were  a  pledge  "to  end  the 
war  and  win  the  peace."  He  continued  he 
had  no  "push-button  technique"  in  mind, 
but  would  '"mobilize  our  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic and  political  leadership." 

Not  surprisingly,  both  press  and  political 
opponents  came  back  with  the  question 
"How?"  Newsmen  pressed  for  details,  and 
when  no  plan  was  set  forth.  Its  absence  wss 
noted.  The  first  use  of  the  word  "plan"  that 
I  could  find  was  in  the  March  11,  1968,  New 
York  Times  subhead:  "Nixon  Withholds  Hto 
Peace  Ideas /Says  to  Tell  DetaUs  of  Plan 
Would  Sap  His  Bargaining  Strength  If  He's 
Elected."  The  Associated  Press  lead  three 
da\-s  later  added  to  the  idea  of  a  specific 
plan,  necessarUy  cloaked  in  secrecy:  "Rich- 
£ird  M.  Nixon  says  the  reason  he  is  not  ready 
to  spell  out  the  details  of  his  plan  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  because  he  is  reserving  his 
"big  guns'  for  use  against  President  Johnson 
If  he  wins  the  Republican  Presidential  nom- 
ination." 

In  that  A.P.  story,  Mr.  Nixon  stressed  that 
he  had  "no  magic  formula,  no  gimmick.  If  I 
had  a  gimmick  I  would  t^l  Lyndon  John- 
son." The  furtherest  he  would  be  drawn  Into 
a  discussion  of  a  "plan"  was  this:  "But  I 
do  have  some  specific  Ideas  on  how  to  end  the 
war.  They  are  prlmarUy  In  the  diplomatic 
area." 

That's  as  much  as  the  clips  I  have  seen 
show  about  the  "'plan."  Would  a  falrmlnded 
person  say  they  constitute  the  basis  for  an 
Inference  that  the  candidate  possessed  a  de- 
taUed,  and  necessarily  secret,  panacea  few  the 
conflict?  I  think  not — no  more  than  one 
would  infer  that  Senator  McGovern  has  a 
"secret  plan"  to  fulfill  his  pledge  to  bring 
back  the  prisoners  In  ninety  days. 

Throughout  the  campaign  and  on  Into  the 
years  ahead,  we  can  expect  to  hear  some  ora- 
tors and  commentators  use  a  little  inflection 
around  "secret  plan"  that  makes  it  sound 
like  a  quotation.  The  quotation  thereof  Is  no 
dark  media  conspiracy,  Just  an  example  of 
how  some  writers  and  cartoonists,  too  laay  to 
check  source  materiais.  casually  pick  up  and 
perpetuate  an  error.  A  small  but  hardy  band 
of  newsmen,  with  no  constituency  but  ob- 
jectivity, win  wince  when  they  see  the  non- 
quote  quoted. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  (S.J.  Res,  241  >,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows; 

Calendar  929  (S.J.  Bes.  241)  authorizing 
the  President  to  approve  an    Interim  agree- 
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™-nt  between   the   United   States   and   the 
5nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

CALL    Ol"    THE    BOLL 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugg^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  not  lose  his  right  to  the 

-nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names : 
I  No.  420  Leg.) 

Allen 
Buckley 

Byrd. 
Harry  F..  Jr. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
instructed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


South  Dakota  cMr.  Mundt)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness.  

The  PRBSIDINa  omCER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BMLL) .  A  quonma  is  present. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preeident. 
with  respect  to  the  cloture  vote  which 
will  occur  on  tomorrow.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  amendments  at  the  desk 
at  the  time  of  the  vote  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  in  order  to  meet  the 
reading  requirement  under  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 
Pulbrlght  Mansfield 

Hughes 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Caae 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtla 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eaatland 

Ervm 

Fannin 


Pong 

Qambrell 

Goldwater 

Oravel 

Griffin 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

UcClellan 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 


Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

WlUiams 

Toung 


Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 
Edwards)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr,  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre;,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TtJNNEY)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent, 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyon:ilng  (Mr,  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakes). 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  resume  the  discussion  of  the  Interim 
agreement,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  in- 
deed very  sorry  that  the  leadership  felt 
compelled  to  file  a  cloture  motion. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  state 
that,  from  the  beginning,  my  position 
and  the  posiUon,  I  believe,  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  me  In  the  effort  to  approve, 
without  qualification,  the  interim  agree- 
ment that  the  Senate  should  proceed 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  the 
regular  manner  and  that  any  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution  of  approval 
should  be  presented  and  be  subject  to 
debate  and  amendmait. 

The  sponsor  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  ^ves  rise  to  this  situation, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  <  Mr,  Jack- 
son), has  taken  the  position  that  he  is 
unwilling  to  submit  his  amendment  to 
the  resolution  in  the  absence  of  what  is 
called  a  package  agreement,  that  is,  an 
overall  agreement  to  limit  time  on  all 
amendments  to  his  amendment  and 
provide  for  a  specific  time  for  final  action 
on  amendments  and  the  resolution  itself. 
That  has  been  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  been  able  to  proceed  in  the  usual 
maimer  for  the  discussion  of  and  action 
upon  amendments  to  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment. 

As  I  said  before,  I  consider  the  Intenm 
Agreement  a  most  Important  measure.  It. 
together  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  most  significant  step  if  we  can 
succeed  in  carrying  through  with  it  and 
proceedings  to  phase  n  negotiations.  This 
is  the  most  significant  step  since  World 
War  n  toward  some  kind  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Communist  nations  and 
the  non-Communist  countries  of  the 
world.  If  we  take  this  first  step  we  might 
look  toward  a  period  of  detente  and  pos- 
sibly even  a  period  In  which  the  United 
Nations  might  be  Infused  with  new 
strength  and  hope. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  this 
agreement  was  negotiated  over  a  3-year 
period  between  our  officials  and  the  Rus- 
sians at  both  Helsinki  and  Vienna.  Those 
negotiations  led  to  agreement  at  a  meet- 
ings. We  approved  it  unanimously  and 
President  Ntxon  in  Moecow. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
approved  this  agreement  after  full  hear- 
ings. We  approved  it  unanimously  and 
with  no  amendments.  We  specifically  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  various  amend- 
ments and  decided  that  amendments  of 
any  kind  would  be  Inappropriate.  Since 


the  committee  reported  the  resolution, 
of  course.  ameodmenU  have  been  of- 
fered speciflcaily  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, compelling  us  to  review  this  peti- 
tion, and  I  have  done  so  with  other  Mem- 
bers. Therefore,  we  will  offer  amsnd- 
ments  to  the  Jackson  amendment;  U  th* 
Jackson  amendment,  in  any  form  is 
adopted,  other  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered, which  are  at  the  desk. 

"nie    President    and    liis    spokesman 
stated  categorically  at  the  time  we  re- 
ported   this    matter    that    the    interim 
agreement  adequately  provides  for  our 
security.  Numerous  quotations  from  the 
President's  statement  in  Moscow  and  in 
Washington,  and  also   his  spokesman. 
Mr.  Kissinger,  support  this  position.  The 
President  stated  that  at  a  minimnm  the 
United  States  has  overall  equality  in 
strategic  weapons.  In  some  categories,  of 
course,  we  are  fairly  superior;  tliat  is,  in 
such   things   as   nuclear   warheads,   for 
example,  we  have  more  than  the  Rus- 
sians. We  have  superiority  as  a  result 
of  MIRV  and  also  as  a  result  of  the  sta- 
tioning   of    our    nuclear    weapons    in 
Eluroi*.  We  have  some  14  operational 
aircraft   carriers   and   two   under   con- 
struction, I  believe,  and  we  will  thus 
have  about  16  ver>'  large,  very  expensive, 
very   powerful   aircraft   carriers   which 
can.  as  we  know,  be  maneuvered  close  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  place  else.  In 
heavy  bombers  we  also  have  about  an 
advantage  of  three  or  four  to  one,  with 
over   500  heavy   bombers,   whereas  the 
Russians  have  about  150.  These  are  ap- 
proximate numbers.  We  have  bases  over- 
seas for  our  submarines,  and  we  have 
been  told  by  experts  that  because  of  this 
geographic  advantage  for  the  U.S.  it  is 
aeoessary  for  the  Soviets  to  have  about 
three  submarines  for  every  two  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  same  number 
on  station.  In  other  words,  the  overseas 
bases  we  have  in  Spain.  Scotland,  and 
the  Pswlflc  enabie  our   submarines   to 
stay  on  station  without  going  back  and 
forth  across  the  ocean  for  ref ueUng,  sup- 
plies, and  so  on. 

So  overall  I  think  it  Is  clear  we  have  at 
least  equality  in  s(»ne  cases  superiority. 
The  only  area  in  which  the  Russians  have 
numerically  more  weapons  is  in  the  in- 
tercontental  ballistic  missOes,  which  are 
roughly  in  the  position  of  1,618  to  1,054. 
Here  again  there  is  some  slight  differ- 
ence in  those  categories  as  to  size  and 
throw  weight,  but  difference  is  of  very 
minimal  signihcance  because  from  testi- 
mony we  had  both  recently  and  at  the 
time  of  the  ABM  debate,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  each  side  has  fax  more  des- 
structive  capacity  in  these  missiles  than 
is  necessary  to  inflict  what  is  called  un- 
acceptable damage  to  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  at  the 
time  of  the  ABM  debate  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  and  others  were  talk- 
ing about  the  mutual  capacity  to  kill  100 
million  Americans  and  100  million  Rus- 
sians and  destroy  75  percent  of  all  Indus- 
trial cajMicity  in  either  country,  and  so 
forth.  These  figures  were  bandied  about 
in  those  hearings,  but  the  significance  Is 
that  we  both  have  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  overkill  capacity;  that  is, 
both  sides  have  the  capacity  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  effective  defense  to  destroy 
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effectively  the  industrial  capacity  and  an 
enormous  number  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
each  side.  The  ABM  treaty,  of  course, 
recognized  that  neither  side  has  an  effec- 
tive defense  against  a  nuclear  attack.  If 
It  could  be  assumed  the  ABM  was  an  ef- 
ftetive  defense  to  the  missiles  then  there 
would  be  a  more  complex  situation,  but 
now  we  have  had  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  ABM  agreement.  The  effect 
Is  that  both  sides  give  up  the  idea  of  trj- 
ing  to  create  an  effective  ABM  defense 
weapons  system,  effective  against  the  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile.  That  is  a 
very  significant  agreement. 

I  am  very  glad  the  ABM  Treaty  has 
been  approved.  But  accepting  that  at  its 
true  value,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve either  side  does  not  intend  to  abide 
by  it,  then  the  question  is  how  much 
overkill,  how  much  s\UT)lusage  of  de- 
structive power  is  needed  when  we  both 
can  inflict  xmacceptable  damage  on  the 
other. 

That  gives  us  a  very  different  picture. 
The  argument  about  superiority  of  num- 
bers on  the  one  side  as  opposed  to  the 
other  has  become  almost  irrelevant. 
However,  that  the  core  of  the  sirgument 
now  being  used  is  that  we  still  must  have 
superiority. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  written 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  has  lent 
the  prestige  of  his  office  to  support  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  amendment 
to  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
Offensive  Weapons,  the  agreement  the 
Presiddt  signed  in  Moscow,  subject  to 
congressional  approval. 

I  am  struck  by  the  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  most  prominent,  vocal  critic  of 
the  Moscow  agreements,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  has  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  the  President  in  opposition  to  the 
principal  agreement  the  Presideot 
brought  back  from  Moscow,  an  agree- 
ment the  President  himself  hailed  as 
tangible  evidence  that  mankind  need  not 
live  forever  in  the  dark  shadow  of  nu- 
clear war. 

An  agreement  which,  said  the  Prpsi- 
dent,  will  provide  renewed  hope  that  men 
and  nations  working  together  can  suc- 
ceed In  building  a  lasting  peace. 

The  President  Is  supporting  the  prin- 
cipal critic  of  these  agreements — the 
Senator  who  has  characterteed  the  In- 
terim Agreement  negotiated  by  the 
President  as  one  which  puts  the  United 
States  In  a  position  of  sxAparity. 

Here  are  the  words  on  August  7  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  Mr.  Jacksow: 
We  have.  In  the  few  brief  years  since  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  ftone  from  strategic 
superiority  to  parity  to  sufllclency — whatever 
that  mean*— to  interim  subparlty. 


Who  got  the  Uhited  States  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  Interim  subparity? 

None  other  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  says  Mr.  Jacksoh.  The 
President  signed  the  agreement  which 
Mr.  Jackson  describes  as  putting  the 
United  States  In  a  position  of  interim 
subparity.  Lest  Uiere  be  doubt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  removes  It  In 
these  words:  "In  the  Interim  agreement 
before  the  Senate  we  have  subparity." 

The  Senator  from  Washington  was 


referring  to  the  interim  agreement 
signed  by  President  Nixon  iii  Moscow  in 
late  May— let  me  make  that  crystal 
clear. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  Nixon  who 
in  late  spring  described  the  agreements 
to  Mwnbers  of  tlie  Congress  and  the 
American  people  as  agreements  in  which 
"neither  side  won  and  neither  side  lost — 
if  we  were  to  look  at  it  very,  very 
fairly,  both  sides  won,  and  the  whole 
world  won." 

They  were  the  words  of  President 
Nixon. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
position  which  the  President  took  in  late 
May — but  opposed  to  his  position  in  mid- 
summer. 

The  careful  examination  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions gave  the  interim  agreement  sup- 
ports the  proposition  that  the  interim 
agreement  is  a  good  and  significant  first 

step. 

But  a  first  step  must  be  followed  by  a 
second,  and  a  third,  so  that  finally  we 
may  begin  to  move  toward  some  control 
of  man's  Ingenuity  to  destroy  himself. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  President 
himself  is  beginning  to  have  doubt  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  first  step  he  took  in 
late  May. 

The  officials  who  negotiated  the  agree- 
ment, Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  and 
others,  have  been  left  dangling,  not  know- 
ing what  is  going  on.  At  a  time  when  the 
White  House  needed  people  who  could 
read  the  fine  print  in  amendments  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  expertise  was  lacking. 
What  I  find  most  disturbing  about  the 
waffling  of  the  administration  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jackson  amendment  is  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  this 
amendment  not  only  condemns  the 
agreement  which  this  administration 
negotiated,  but  that  it  ties  the  hands  of 
our  negotiators  when  the  next  roimd  of 
negotiations  come  up. 

It  was  the  President  who  announced 
many  months  ago  that  our  nuclear  ar- 
senal should  be  determined  by  the  con- 
cept of  sufQclency.  But  the  sponsor  of 
the  proposed  amendment  which  he  asks 
we  adopt,  refers  to  sufficiency  as  some- 
thing he  does  not  imderstand;  sufBciency. 
whatever  that  is,  said  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Sufficiency,  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  the 
men  who  negotiated  the  accords,  means 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  need  to  have 
capacity  to  kill. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  told  us  a  few  days  ago  that 
one  U.S.  nuclear  submarine  could  de- 
stroy 25  percent  of  Soviet  cities  which 
have  a  significant  industrial  potential. 
Surely  20  or  30  times  that  amount  is 
sufficiency. 

But  the  thrust  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment— the  thrust  which  the  administra- 
tion does  not  seem  to  comprehend,  is  that 
sufficiency  is  no  longer  to  be  the  under- 
girding  of  our  negotiating  pwsture.  The 
new  word  is  superiority. 

If  we  are  to  base  our  negotiations  on 
the  concept  of  superiority,  we  might  as 
well  save  the  time  and  effort  of  our  nego- 
tiators because  the  other  side  will  believe 
Mr.  Jackson,  not  the  President,  and  will 


see  us  moving  once  again  toward  the  coo. 
cept  of  a  first  strike 

If  the  administration  l»as  not  seen  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  as  it  is  revealed  most 
skillfully  in  the  Jackson  amendment, 
surely  they  must  see  it  in  the  rash  of 
news  stories  in  recent  days  which  show 
our  Military  EstabHshment  moving  to- 
ward cruise  missiles,  not  covered  by  the 
accords,  and  toward  hardened  war  heads 
capable  of  a  first  strike  designed  to  de- 
stroy retaliatory  weapons  in  the  hands  ol 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr, 
Brooke)  has  properly  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  tell  the  Senate  what  is  up.  I  think 
he  deserves  an  answer. 

For  months  now  v;e  have  been  told  how 
inferior  the  United  States  is  in  weapons 
of  all  kinds. 

This  is  part  of  the  annual  rite  by  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  gets  appro- 
priations. We  should  be  smart  enou^i  to 
realize  that  now. 

We  should  also  be  wary  that  by  ap- 
proval of  the  language  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  we  are  not  endorsing  a  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  for  renewal  of  the 
arms  race. 

I  anticipate  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  approved,  in  the  years  to  come 
we  will  be  confronted,  each  year,  with  the 
statement,  "Well,  you  already  approved 
it."  It  will  be  argued  that  we  will  need 
more  and  more  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  and  cruise  missiles,  and  every 
other  imaginable  kind  of  weapons  sys- 
tems in  order  to  comply  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  the  Jackson 
amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  should  be  examined 
very  carefully  as  to  what  it  really  means. 
I  personally  have  no  intention  of  voting 
for  it,  nor  shall  I  vote  for  the  resolution 
if  it  contains  the  Jackson  amendment, 
even  as  amended — in  other  words,  if  it 
is  not  changed  to  become  meaningleas 
during  this  debate. 

I  think  the  administration  should  be 
absolutely  clear  on  the  meaning  of  every 
word.  The  President  has  himself,  so  far 
as  I  know,  never  given  a  definitive  state- 
ment on  his  position  on  the  Jackson 
amendment. 

It  was  suggested  by  some  committee 
members  that  it  would  help  if  the  minor- 
ity leader  would  get  a  letter  signed  by 
the  President  making  his  position  quite 
clear.  This  was  not  done,  and  we  were 
told  it  could  not  be  done. 

It  is  not  enough  to  Issue  vague  state- 
ments through  a  press  secretary,  as  was 
done  recently. 

Are  Members  of  this  body  to  accept  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Ziegler  that  "We"— 
and  I  do  not  know  who  "we"  is — "We  en- 
dorse the  Jackson  amendment  but  we  do 
not  endorse  the  separate  elaboration  of 
the  amendment. " 

This,  I  think  is.  at  best,  a  very  am- 
biguous or  ambivalent  statement. 

WATTLING    ON    THI    JACKSON    AMENDMENT 

First.  In  early  August,  a  version  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  was  circulated  and 
sponsors  were  invited  to  join  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  endorsed  by  the  White 
House.  That  was  the  amendment  which 
stated  that  Congress  would  consider 
action   on   deplojTnent    by   the   Soviet 


Onion,  having  the  effect  of  endangering 
the  survivability  of  the  strategic  deter- 
rMt  forces  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  such  action  or  deployment  was 
undertaken  within  the  terms  of  the 
interim  agreement  referred  to  in  section 
2  to  be  contrary  to  the  supreme  national 
toterests  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
an  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  de- 
nounce the  agreement. 

Second.  When  the  White  House  read 
this  fine  print,  and  received  word  that  a 
number  of  Senators  were  appalled  by  this 
language,  the  White  House  found  It 
necessary  on  August  7  to  abandon  this 
language  and  to  approve  some  substitute 
language.  On  that  date  the  White  House 
stated  in  a  press  conference  that  "the 
Jackson  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  undertakings  in  Moscow." 

Third.  Two  days  later,  on  August  9, 
the  White  House  found  it  necessary  once 
again  to  clarify  its  attitude  toward  the 
Jackson   amendment   and   Mr.   Ziegler 

said: 

We  endorse  the  Jackson  amendment  and 
feel  that  that  Is  consistent  with  our  position 
but  we  do  not  endorse  separate  elaborations 
of  that  amendment.  We  feel  the  amendment, 
as  offered,  speaks  for  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  emphasize 
these  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Ziegler.  The 
words  which  I  have  quoted  in  other  parts 
of  my  statement  indicating  support  for 
the  agreement  as  negotiated  were.  In 
manv  instances,  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  stated  di- 
rectly that  this  was  a  good  agreement, 
and  that  it  was  in  our  interest  and  that 
It  was  quite  adequate  for  our  safety.  Also 
Dr.  Kissinger  at  the  White  House  In  the 
presence  of  about  100  Members  of  Con- 
gress was  introduced  by  the  President 
who  said,  after  he  had  made  a  statement 
ol  his  own: 

I  authorize  Mr.  Kissinger  to  speak  on  my 
behalf  about  this. 

The  President  said: 

I  have  another  engagement,  but  Mr.  Etla- 
slnger  will  speak  for  me. 

I  consider  these  statements  to  be  more 
significant  than  those  made  at  a  press 
conference  by  Mr.  Zeigler. 

In  any  case,  in  view  of  this  contro- 
versy, I  find  it  strange  that  the  President 
has  not  seen  fit  to  issue  directly,  over 
his  own  signatxire  or  in  person,  a  defini- 
tive statement  about  the  situation  in  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  this  agreement. 

Fourth.  One  must  ask,  "What  goes 
on?". 

Who  interprets  Mr.  Jackson's  lan- 
guage— ^Mr.  Jackson,  or  the  White 
House? 

Confusion  has  been  so  rampant  that 
It  hsw  been  necessary  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  issue  a  clarifying  statement. 

Confusion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  led  to  stories  in  the 
press  suggesting  that  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Jackson  had  either  been  submitted 
to,  or  cleared  by,  the  Russian  Embassy. 
But  the  Soviet  Embassy,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  situation— this  is  rather  un- 
usual, I  may  say — issued  the  following 
statem«it,  and  circulated  it  to  a  num- 
ber of  Senators,  I  being  one  of  them,  al- 
though I  know  that  others  have  received 
it  as  well. 


It  was  a  simple  statement,  on  one 
page,  which  reswi  as  foUows: 

In  connection  with  the  report*  published 
In  the  American  press  to  the  effect  that  So- 
viet diplomats  were  consulted  on  Senatcw 
Jackson's  resolution  and  allegedly  gave  "their 
acquleeence"  to  It  the  Embassy  ot  the  Soviet 
Union  wovUd  like  to  state  that  there  Is  no 
truth  in  these  reports. 

That  is  a  rather  unusual  statement  to 
be  issued  by  any  foreign  embassy  that  I 
icnow  of.  I  do  not  recall  any  precedent 
quite  like  it  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  beaa  some 
verv  good  discussions  about  the  signi- 
ficance of  overkill,  the  significance  of 
the  development  of  the  enormous  capac- 
ity for  destruction  that  exists  in  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  distinction  which 
should  be  drawn  between  ordinary  con- 
ventional weapons  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  fighting  with,  such  weapons 
as  we  had  in  World  War  n,  for  exam- 
ple, and  nuclear  weapons.  So  I  shall 
address  myself  for  a  few  minutes  to  this 
subject. 

WHAT  IS  AT  ISSm 


Over  the  weeks  since  Mr.  Nixon  \'isited 
Moscow  to  sign  the  strat^c  arms  limi- 
tation agreements,  the  Senate  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible    about    these    agreements    and 
their  implications.  Now  the  Senate  must 
decide  whether  to  support  those  agree- 
ments or  not— and,  if  it  chooses  to  sup- 
port  them — what   the   nature   of    that 
support  will  be.  Will  the  Senate  express 
unequivocal  support  for  a  limitation  of 
the  arms  race  Or  will  the  Senate  qualify 
its  support  by  appending  an  ambiguous 
statement  of  philosophy  heavy  with  sus- 
picion and  distrust?  The  Jackson  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  with  serious  im- 
plications and  it  deserves  therefore  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  Senator. 
With  the  knowledge,  bom  of  experience, 
that  such  resolutions  may  well  acquire 
even  greater  importance  as  time  passes, 
the  Senate  should  not  now  give  voice  to 
a  statement  of  philosophy  without  first 
judging  carefully  its  full  implications. 

The  Jsujk&on  amendment  hinges  upon 
its  contention  that  a  stable  strategic  bal- 
ance is  difBcult  to  preserve.  The  amend- 
ment implies  that  we  must  be  ever  vigi- 
lant, else  the  other  side  suddenly  emerge 
one  day  with  a  power  that  renders  us 
•inferior."  Is  this  a  possibility?  U  it  is 
not,  then  the  Jackson  amendment  should 
be  rejected:  for  the  assumption  that  we 
are    threatened    by     inferiority    leads 
inevitably  to  far-reaching  conclusions. 
We  are  qtilckly  led  to  believe  that  we  must 
be  satisfied  in  future  arms  agreements 
only    with    some    kind    of    measurable 
equality.  And  we  are  quickly  convinced 
that,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  continue 
to  purchase  every  available  weapons  sys- 
tem not  specifically  limited  by  agree- 
ment. Those  are  weighty  and  expensive 
conclusions.    If    the    assumption    from 
which  they  are  drawn  is  faulty  or  mis- 
conceived, then  we  wiU  have  erred  seri- 
ously. So  that  assumption  must  be  care- 
fully examined:  Could  we  become  "in- 
ferior?" 

BACXCaOUND 

Beginning  back  in  the  mid- 1950*8,  after 
the  Soviet  Union  had  acquired  a  nuclear 
delivery  capability,  we  began  to  realize 


that  our  ability  to  deter  an  attack  ujxn 
us  rested  in  our  abfllty  to  convey  to  any 
opponent  an  s^isolute  certainty  tha*  any 
attack,  however  massive,  would  be  an- 
swered by  an  unacceptably  devastatliv 
reprisal.  We  began  to  appreciate  that  If 
a  combined  bomber  and  missile  strike 
against    us  could  succeed  in  dedmattog 
our  nuclear  forces  to  the  point  of  vtrtnal 
uselessness,  we  would  in  fact  have  no 
deterrent.  That  reallzatltm  had  a  revoJu- 
tlonary  Impact  on  the  pattern  of  our 
strategic  thinking.  We  began  to  reassees 
some  of  the  assumptions  underls^lng  our 
defense  ixwture  and  we  decided  that  the 
American  deterrent  was  In  need  of  some 
drastic  revisions.  The  ultimate  outcome 
of  this  reaaseflsment  was  the  far-reach- 
ing decision  to  expand,  disperse,  and  pro- 
tect the  American  retaliatory  force,  a 
decision  made  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  Elsenhower  era  and  carried  througb 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

By  the  midpoint  of  the  1960*8,  the  at- 
talmnent  of  an  invulnerable  deterrent 
posture  by  the  Soviet  Union  had  changed 
things  a  gre»t  deal  Despite  the  repeated 
political  crises  and  conflicts  which  beset 
it,  the  Soviet- American  relationship  had 
come  to  assume  a  remarkable  degree  of 
stability  at  the  strategic  level.  The  main- 
spring of  that  stability  was,  and  still  is, 
the  mechanism  of   mutual   deterrence, 
created  and  maintained  by  the  existence 
of  credible  second-strike  nuclear  forces 
in  the  strategic  arsenals  of  each  side. 
These  forces,  in  the  form  of  hardened 
land-based  ICBM's  and  submarine-de- 
ployed medium-range  missiles,  gave  both 
countries  the  assured  ability  to  ride  out 
a  premeditated  nuclear  first  strike  with 
aiough  residual  arms  to  guarantee  a 
crippling  reprisal  against  the  attacker. 
The  paradoxical  result  wm  that  each 
country,   though   totally   vulnerable   as 
never  before,  now  assumed  an  unprec- 
edented degree  of  security  from  Its  op- 
ponent's certitude  that  starting  a  gener- 
al nuclear  war  would  be  suicidal.  As  a 
consequence,  nuclear  weapons  had  be- 
come both  self -negating  and  substantial- 
ly devoid  of  political  exploltablUty. 

The  recent  advent  of  ABM  and  MIRV 
technology  and  the  continued  expansion 
of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  throughout 
the  past  half  decade,  however,  have 
aroused  widespread  fears  among  some 
Americans  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
somehow  set  on  a  course  of  acquiring 
something  called  strategic  "superiority." 
In  its  more  alarmist  variations,  this  argu- 
ment maintains  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
moving  dangerously  close  to  achieving  a 
nuclear  flrst-strike  capability  against 
the  United  States,  that  Moscow's  appar- 
ently cotmclllatory  conduct  In  the  SALT 
talks  has  been  only  a  ruse  to  lull  us  Into 
a  false  sense  of  security,  and  that  we  are 
now  in  jeopardy  of  liavlng  our  deterrent 
capacity  comprranised. 

THE     DTT«ASILITT     OT     ICPTOAl.     Din»an»C« 


All  of  these  apprefaensions  are  buQt 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  are  cer- 
tain inher«it  qualities  in  such  weapons 
as  MIRV's  and  ABM's  which  make  them 
fxmdamentally  different  from  existing 
weapons  systems.  The  idea  has  emerged 
that,  because  MIRVs  provide  thetr  pos- 
sessors with  at  least  a  fourfold  increase 
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In  deliverable  warheads,  either  side  might 
be  able  to  almost  completely  disarm  lt« 
opponent's  land-based  missile  force  by 
attacking  it  with  a  skillfully  planned 
MIRV  barrage.  If  the  attacker  also  had 
an  effective  ABM  system,  according  to 
this  conception,  it  could  blunt  any  small 
retaliatory  strike  that  the  attacked 
country  might  still  be  capable  of.  Thus 
the  advent  of  ABM's  and  MIRVs  have 
revived  the  specter  of  a  first-strike  pos- 
sibility. If  both  sides,  by  deploying  an 
appropriate  ABM-MIRV  combination, 
developed  such  a  first-strike  capability, 
then  we  would  be  returned  to  the  "deli- 
cate balance  of  terror"  which  existed  in 
the  IQSO's. 

But  the  ABM-MIRV  nrst-strike  threat 
is  deceptive.  For  the  U.S.  retaliatory  ca- 
pability consists  of  a  good  deal  more 
than  Just  land-based  missiles.  It  Includes 
also  a  sizable  number  of  manned  bomb- 
ers on  continuous,  quick- reaction  alert 
status  and  a  fleet  of  41  nuclear 
submarines,  each  of  which  carries  16 
medium -range  Polaris  missUes  over 
half  of  which  remain  constantly  on  oper- 
ational patrol.  Each  of  these  additional 
force  categories  would  complicate  the 
Soviet  Union's  war-planning  effort  enor- 
mously. The  B-52  bomber  contingent 
has  the  capability  of  being  launched  on 
sufUdently  short  warning  to  stand  a 
gxxxl  chance  of  evading  destruction  on 
the  groimd  by  any  Incoming  missile  at- 
tack, and  these  aircraft  still  possess  a 
respectable  capability  for  penetrating 
Soviet  air  defenses  and  getting  through 
to  their  assigned  targets.  The  Polaris 
fleet,  for  Its  part.  Is  virtually  Invulner- 
abel  to  attack  and  will  remain  so  un- 
til the  Soviets  can  acquire  an  antisub- 
marine capability,  a  development  which, 
according  to  all  testimony,  lies  far  be- 
yond any  foreseeable  technological  hori- 
zon. Thus  the  Soviet  Union's  defense 
would  have  to  depend  solely  upon  ABM's 
to  sustain  the  brunt  of  retaliation.  And 
so  the  fear  that  either  side  might, 
through  an  ABM-MIRV  combination, 
suddenly  emerge  wtlh  a  flrst-strlke  capa- 
bility Is  still  Ill-founded.  Even  If  either 
side  undertook  to  acquire  that  vastly  ex- 
pensive combination,  it  would  still  be  vul- 
nerable. It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Senate  has, 
by  approving  the  ABM  treaty,  now  re- 
moved even  the  assumptions  behind  this 
inuaory  ABM-MIRV  flrst-strlke  possibil- 
ity; but  we  are  still  left  with  the  cli- 
mate of  fear  engendered  by  the  advent 
of  MIRV  and  ABM  technology. 

Eventually,  what  all  Americans  must 
be  brought  by  their  leaders  to  recognize 
Is  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  long  since  reached  a  plateau 
in  their  strategic  relatlonsip.  The  terms 
"mutual  deterrence"  and  "nuclear  stale- 
mate" both  describe  it  appropriately. 
PYom  a  strategic  nuclear  perspective, 
both  sides  are  now  inexorably  equal,  re- 
gardless of  the  further  numerical  addi- 
tions or  qualitative  Improvements  in 
eitdier  side's  arsenal.  TiAs  is  a  fimda- 
mental  and  critically  important  point: 
we  are  equal  not  because  we  have  nu- 
merically equivalent  arsenals;  our  equal- 
ity arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  alike 
In  being  deterred.  This  equality  is  not 
subject  to  sudden  change  or  gradual 
erosion  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  can- 
not be  altered  by  the  deployaient  of  ad- 


ditional weapons  today,  nor  is  there  fore- 
seeable technology  that  could  alter  it. 
TH«  "svpiaiioRiTY"  Tia-ukcr 

Somehow,  the  notion  that  the  United 
States  should  maintain  strategic  "supe- 
riority" over  the  Soviet  Union,  or  that 
we  should  live  in  anxiety  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  will  attain  "superi- 
ority," has  for  years  enjoyed  an  almost 
mystical  fixation  in  our  thinking.  Per- 
haps this  fixation  can  be  partly  explained 
by  the  natural  psychological  and  chau- 
vinistic satisfaction  that  Americans  tra- 
ditionally have  drawn  from  being 
"stronger  thsm,"  "better  thsun,"  or 
'ahead  of"  their  Communist  adversary. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  gen- 
uine belief  that  "superiority '  some- 
how would  give  us  advantages — either 
political  or  military  or  of  some  other  sort. 
Indeed,  even  some  strategic  analysts  have 
been  quick  to  assmne  that  U.S.  "superi- 
ority" has  been  the  determining  factor  in 
various  American  foreign  policy  successes 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  an  as- 
sumption demands  closer  examination. 

It  is  widely  agreed,  of  course,  that  nu- 
clear weapons  perform  a  deterrence  limc- 
tion:  They  deter  a  premeditated  attack 
directly  upon  one's  homeland.  This  is  a 
rather  undemanding  function:  the  weap- 
ons do  not  have  to  do  anything  but 
merely  exist — in  sufficient  quantity  to 
guarantee  that  we  can  retaliate  against 
anyone  else's  first  strike  upon  us.  For  this 
function,  as  has  been  discussed,  relative 
numbers  in  the  respective  strategic  ar- 
senals are,  by  and  larga  unimportant. 
All  one  needs  for  deterrence  is  "enough" 
strength,  even  if  that  strength  is  less,  in 
quantative  terms,  than  that  of  the 
adversary. 

But  some  people  have  adopted  the  be- 
lief that  nuclear  weapons  can  perform  a 
second  function:  That,  even  without  a 
flrst-strtke  capability,  they  can  provide 
a  sort  of  lever  as  we  act  in  pursuit  of  our 
foreign  policy  objectives.  In  this  view,  we 
can  get  some  extra  utility  out  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons,  over  and  above  their  pri- 
mary role  of  deterring  an  attack  on  our 
homeland,   by   making   our   adversaries 
fearful  that,  if  they  interfere  with  our 
global  activities,  they  will  subject  them- 
selves to  the  possibility  of  suffering  in- 
credible losses,  either  because  we  retsJ- 
iate  massively  s^ainst  their  interference 
or  because  the  confrontation  could  es- 
calate out  of  control.  Now,  it  is  possible 
that  this  kind  of  function  could  have 
been  performed  by  nuclear  weapons  dur- 
ing that  period  when  the  United  States 
was  the  only  nation  to  possess  them.  It 
was  probably  believable  to  other  nations 
in  f-ie  immediate  postwar  years — after  we 
had  shown  ourselves  willing  to  drop  two 
atomic  bombs  on  the  cities  of  Japan — 
that  we  might  use  such  weapons  against 
those  who   confronted   us   around   the 
world.  But  today  is  far  different.  Now 
that  other  nations  possess  these  weapons, 
any  threat — Implied  or  otherwise — that 
we  would  resort  to  their  use  to  support 
our  objectives  would  certainly  be  met 
with  incredulity,  with  utter  disbelief.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  .shown  ourselves  willing 
to  wreak   massive   destruction   upon   a 
country  which  cannot  strike  back — as  in 
Vietnam — but  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone 


in  the  world  believes  we  would  do  sucb 
things — in  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else— if 
there  were  any  possibility  at  all  that  we 
would  be  attacked,  even  a  small  attack, 
with  nuclear  weapons. 

Now.  to  be  sure,  there  have  been  many 
occasions  when  the  Soviet  Union  hu 
backed  away  from  crises  when  confronted 
with  American  diplomatic  and  military 
pressure.  The  question,  however,  is 
whether  it  was  some  kind  of  strategic 
"superiority"  or  really  other  factors 
which  were  the  deciding  elements  in  our 
favor.  The  Cuban  missile  crisis  is  the 
classic  example  often  cited.  In  his  famous 
nationwide  television  address,  President 
Kennedy  did  indeed  state  that  it  would 
be  our  policy  to  regard  any  nuclear  mis- 
sile launched  from  Cuba  against  any  na- 
tion in  this  hemisphere  as  an  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  United  States, 
requiring  a  full  retaliatory  response 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  Kennedy  did 
not,  however,  promise  or  threaten  the 
Soviets  with  a  nuclear  retaliation  if  they 
failed  to  remove  their  missiles  from  Cuba. 
On  the  contrary,  he  only  threatened  such 
retaliation  in  the  event  that  the  missiles 
were  actually  flred.  His  threat  may  or 
may  not  have  been  believable — perhaps 
it  was.  But  the  main  point  is  that  his 
threat  concerning  our  retaliating  was  not 
directed  toward  the  objective  of  getting 
the  Soviet  missiles  physically  removed 
from  Cuba.  If  he  had  threatened  a  nu- 
clear attack  against  the  Soviet  Union  if 
they  did  not  remove  their  missiles,  they 
siu-ely  would  not  have  believed  him. 
However  greater  ovu:  nuclear  forces  may 
have  been  in  terms  of  numerical  quan- 
tity, they  were  not  enough  to  perform  a 
successful  first  strike.  The  Soviet  Union 
even  with  far  less  niunerical  strength, 
still  possessed  a  second  strike  capability, 
and  everyone  on  both  sides  knew  it. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  asked:  why.  then, 
did  Khrushchev  back  down?  And  for  the 
explanation,  we  must  look  to  other  fac- 
tors— apart  from  so-called  American  nu- 
clear superiority.  First  of  all,  the  crisis 
took  place  virtually  within  an  arm's 
reach  of  our  own  borders;  we  had  a  pre- 
ponderance of  conventional  power  in  this 
area.  From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  once 
they  saw  that  we  were  concerned  abwit 
the  missiles,  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  we  would  not  use  this  conventional 
capability  to  remove  the  missiles  from 
Cuba  forcibly.  That  would  have  been  a 
serious  humiliation  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
much  worse  than  that  which  occurred 
when  they  removed  the  missiles  on  their 
own  decision  under  the  terms  of  an  un- 
derstanding. 

A  second  factor  was  that  we  had  the 
force  of  resolve  on  our  side.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  created  the  problem  by  alter- 
ing the  status  quo;  we  had  responded 
by  making  it  clear  that  we  found  that  the 
presence  of  Soviet  weaponry  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  posed  a  direct  threat  to 
our  interest.  The  burden  of  responsibility 
for  ending  this  tension  was  thus  placed 
upon  the  Soviet  Union.  And  third,  when 
we  placed  a  naval  quarantine  around 
Cuba  and  threatened  to  launch  an  air 
strike  against  the  missiles  already  there, 
we  placed  the  onus  of  decision  directty 
upon  the  Soviets:  any  Soviet  ship  at- 
tempting to  nm  the  blockade  would  have 
to  face  the  possibility  of  being  sunk  by 


our  naval  forces.  While  Khrushchev  may 
bare  wanted  the  missiles  In  Cuba  to  start 
with,  he  was  certainly  under  no  obliga- 
tk>n  to  risk  armed  conflict  of  any  kind  to 
keep  them  there. 

So  it  is  in  these  more  conventlwial, 
less  apocalyptic  factors  that  the  explana- 
tion of  that  classic  and  often  cited  epi- 
sode must  be  found.  It  was  a  case  not 
where  nuclear  "superiority"  trimnphed, 
but  where  the  United  States  was  able, 
by  threatening  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  prospect  of  conventional  war,  to 
make  the  Soviet  Union  change  its  plans. 
The  whole  episode  would  very  probably 
have  occurred  in  the  same  way  even  if 
nuclear  weapons  did  not  exist.  After- 
ward, although  there  was  a  good  dead  of 
self-congratulation  about  how  our  nu- 
clear superiority  had  scared  the  Soviets 
oft,  President  Kennedy  was  more  realis- 
tic about  the  outcome.  He  said  that  the 
Soviets  had  backed  down,  in  the  flnsd 
analysis,  simply  becaiise  they  were 
wrong  and  that,  at  some  future  time,  if 
they  thought  they  were  in  the  right  and 
had  vital  interests  to  protect,  they  might 
very  well  not  back  down.  In  other  words. 
they  might  choose  to  fight,  even  with  a 
so-called  nuclear  inferiority,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances were  different.  Kennedy, 
much  to  his  credit,  realized  that  we  had 
been  lucky  in  the  Cuban  crisis.  Under 
other  circumsttuices.  he  reaUzed,  with 
mutual  deterrence  preventing  either  side 
from  employing  nuclear  weapons,  the  So- 
viets might  have  felt  that  they  had  con- 
ventional superiority  and  that  the  battle 
was  worth  fighting.  I  would  say  that  that 
is  probably  true  with  respect  to  their  ex- 
ploits in  Eastern  Europe. 

To  underscore  this  F>oint,  we  need  only 
recall  the  success  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
occupying  Hungary  in  1956  and  in  build- 
ing the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961.  In  both  cases. 
the  United  States  had  a  so-called  "su- 
periority" in  nuclear  power,  and  it  did 
not  change  a  thing.  The  Soviets  had  the 
force  of  resolve  and  conventional  supe- 
riority on  their  side,  and  we  were  un- 
willing to  risk  war  in  order  to  avert  their 
plans.  In  none  of  these  crises — Hungary, 
Berlin,  Cuba.  or.  I  might  add.  Czechoslo- 
vakia— did  the  strategic  nuclear  equation 
really  play  any  significant  role  in  shap- 
ing the  outcome  of  events.  Indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  ironies  of  the  nuclear 
age  that  while  enthusiasts  in  both  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  have  often  lauded 
"superiority"  as  a  goal,  neither  side  has 
ever  behaved  internationally  as  though 
it  mattered.  The  meaning  of  this  is  pro- 
foundly important:  unless  a  nation 
uniquely  possesses  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility— something  no  longer  a  possi- 
bility— then  nuclear  weapons  give  no 
advantage.  Our  nuclear  weapons  serve 
only  one  real  function — to  deter  any  po- 
tential enemy  from  using  his. 

THE  RIAL   REASONS   FOR   ARMS  CONTKOL 

Now  the  question  might  be  asked:  If 
mutual  deterrence  is  so  durable  tmd  mere 
numerical  superiority  gives  no  advan- 
tage, then  why  have  SALT  agreements  at 
all?  That  is  a  question  worth  considering 
carefully.  The  administration,  of  course, 
has  to  its  credit  the  achievement  of  hav- 
ing negotiated  these  agreements.  Regret- 
tably, however,  they  have  given  a  sort  of 
distorted  justiflcatlon  for  having  done  so. 


According  to  the  EMimlnlstratlcm,  we 
needed  these  agreements  to  keep  the 
Soviet  Union  from  rushing  ahead  and 
gaining  "superiority" — as  if  that  were 
something  they  could  actually  do.  By  giv- 
ing credence  to  the  Idea  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  "superiority,"  the  admin- 
istration has,  indirectly,  given  support  to 
those  in  our  country  who  are  unhappy 
about  the  agreements  and  suspicious  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  now  that  the  no- 
tions of  superiority  and  Inferiority  are 
abroad  in  the  land,  many  people  are 
doing  a  lot  of  mathematics  smd  coming 
to  alarming  conclusions.  They  are  say- 
ing that,  in  negotiating  these  agree- 
ments, we  lost.  We  are  in  danger,  they 
say,  because  even  with  the  agreements, 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be  able  to  acquire 
"superiority."  Of  course,  the  administra- 
tion has  its  reasons  for  wanting  to  keep 
the  specter  of  superiority  alive.  In  this 
way.  they  can  frighten  the  Congreas  and 
the  people  into  pajring  billions  more  for 
new  weapons  systems — the  Trident,  the 
B-1,  Eind  so  on — as  the  only  way,  even 
with  the  agreements,  of  preventing  the 
Soviet  Union  from  acquiring  "superi- 
ority." 

Bo  it  Is  worthwhile  to  look  carefully  at 
the  reasons  for  having  and  supporting 
a  limitation  on  offensive  weapons.  This 
agreement  should  be  supported  not  be- 
cause it  offers  a  technique  of  keeping  the 
Soviet  Union  from  acquiring  a  nuclear 
"superiority:"  the  possibility  of  "superi- 
ority" is  an  illusion.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons far  more  sound  for  supporting  such 
agreements: 

First.  Rationality  and  economy.  First, 
there  is  the  very  rational  justification 
that  the  agreement  provides  each  side 
vrith  a  systematic,  fear-reducing  method 
of  cutting  back  its  vast  expenditures  on 
new  weapOTis.  As  it  is,  each  time  either 
side  spends  billions  of  dollars  on  a  new 
weapons  sjrstem,  that  expenditure  proves 
to  have  no  significance  other  than  waste. 
We  are  on  a  treadmill.  Each  side  has  al- 
ready gained  from  its  nuclear  weapons 
as  much  security  as  life  in  this  age  will 
allow.  Thus  the  new  weapons  which  each 
side  continues  to  acquire,  each  In  emula- 
tion of  the  other,  provide  no  gain.  Like 
Alice  In  Wonderland,  it  takes  all  the  rim- 
ning  we  can  do  just  to  keep  in  the  same 
place.  If  we  stood  still,  we  would  get  just 
so  far.  And  if  these  new  strategic  weap- 
ons have  nothing  to  offer,  then  it  Is  pat- 
ently wasteful  to  expend  the  gargantuan 
amounts  of  oiu"  national  resources  which 
are  necessary  to  produce  and  maintain 
them.  As  everyone  now  knows,  modem 
weapons  systems  are  enormously  costly 
to  create,  develop,  and  deploy.  If  we 
spend  our  moneys  and  our  energy  on 
them,  then  we  cannot  do  other  things. 
President  Elsenhower  understood  this 
perfectly : 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  flred  signifies.  In  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  blM  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  The  world  In  arms  Is  not  spend- 
ing money  alone.  It  Is  sper»llng  the  sweat 
of  Its  'aborers,  the  genius  of  Its  scientists,  tne 
hopes  of  its  chUdren.  The  cost  of  one  mod- 
ern bomber  Is  this:  a  modern  brick  school  In 
more  than  30  cities.  It  is  two  electric  power- 
plants,  each  serving  a  town  of  60.000  popula- 
tion. It  Is  two  fine,  fuUy  equipped  hospi- 
tals. .  .  .  We  pay  for  a  single  fighter  plane 


with  a  half  mUllon  bushels  of  wheat.  W«  pay 
for  a  single  destroyer  with  new  home*  that 
could  have  houa«d  more  than  8.000  paopl*. 

These  astoimdlng  sacrifices  of  needed 
food,  housing,  and  social  services  are  now 
being  made  on  both  sides,  so  much  so 
that  there  are  probably  no  two  countries 
In  the  world  In  greater  need  of  a  radical 
shift  in  economic  priorities  than  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
truly  rational  decision  by  dither  side 
would  be  to  step  off  the  nuclear  arms 
treadmill  imilaterally,  for  each  side  al- 
ready has  enough.  But  that  kind  of  su- 
preme rationality  on  eitt»r  side  is  un- 
likely in  the  resil  world.  This  is  why  the 
SALT  agreements  are  so  valuable  and 
so  deserving  of  our  unequivocal  sm>port: 
they  offer  both  sides  a  calm,  calculated 
method  of  stepping  off  the  treadmill 
together. 

Second.  Nuclear  proliferation.  The  sec- 
ond reason  for  supporting  the  offensive- 
weapons  limitation  has  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Today,  as  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
apparently  recognized,  we  live  in  a  world 
that  is  not  very  easy  to  control.  People 
everywhere  are  nationalistic:  they  care 
more  about  themselves  and  their  own 
coimtries  than  about  the  ideologies  of  the 
two  so-called  powers.  They  are.  as  they 
should  be,  Intractable — going  their  own 
way  in  the  world.  But  it  is  a  world  in 
which  nuclear  weapons  technology  has 
become  virtually  a  free-market  commod- 
ity. And  manj-  of  the  coimtries  on  the 
threshold  of  acquiring  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility have  made  it  abimdantly  clear  that 
a  precondition  of  their  acceptance  of 
nonprolif  eration  must  be  a  demonstrated 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  superpow- 
ers to  modulate  their  own  nuclear  arms 
race.  When  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  the  nonproUf eration 
treaty,  they  acknowledged  that  precon- 
dition. Now  we  are  obliged  to  follow 
through  with  substantive  action.  To  do 
otherwise — preaching  the  virtues  of  non« 
proliferation  while  at  the  same  time  con' 
tinning  on.  as  we  have — would  be  seen 
and  rightly,  as  a  kind  of  double  dealing 
It  could  onl>-  ser\'e  to  aggravate  the  prob- 
ability that  those  nations  with  the  sci- 
entific ability  to  develop  nuclear  weapons 
will  do  so. 

Third.  The  value  of  dialog.  A  third 
cogent  reason  for  supporting  the  SALT 
limitations  is  that  these  continuing 
negotiations,  find  the  contact  they  pro- 
\1de.  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  the  Soviet  Union  better.  And  like- 
wise for  them  to  know  us  better.  Not 
nearly  enough  attention  has  been  padd, 
either  by  scholars  or  government  oflSclals, 
to  the  persistent  mutual  mlsperceptlons 
and  misunderstandings  which  have  con- 
tinually plagued  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. More  often  than  not,  these  mls- 
perceptlons and  misunderstandings  have 
been  substantially  due  to  distorted  im- 
ages generated  by  insufficient  Informa- 
tion. Much  of  this  grcHJing  in  the  dark 
can  be  slgnlflcantly  reduced  in  the  courpe 
of  the  continuing  dialog  we  have  now 
begun.  While  the  subject  matter  will 
often  be  weapons  interactions  and  strat- 
egy trade-offs,  which  are  technical  mat- 
ters, we  eventually  in  such  discussions 
begin  to  leam  a  great  deal  aboiit  the 
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fears,  calculations,  and  motivations 
which  move  the  two  sides.  These  con- 
tinuing talks  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
learn  from  experience.  In  a  way  that  no 
preaching  or  theorizing  can  teach  us, 
what  the  other  side  is  really  like. 

Fourth.  Tertsion  reduction.  Finally,  we 
should  support  the  SALT  agreements  be- 
cause our  own  coimtry,  and  surely  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well,  needs  some  psychic 
relief  from  the  breathtaking  pace  and 
continuing  tension  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Whether  or  not  we  have  in  recent 
years  been  secure  in  any  objective  sense, 
we  have  certainly  not  behaved  like  a 
nation  which  felt  secure.  Perceptions  of 
security  are,  at  bottom,  rooted  in  obscure 
processes  of  the  mind :  surely  they  do  not 
come  from  the  logical  deductive  schemes 
of  the  strategic  theoretician.  The  arms 
race,  as  it  continues,  may  not  alter  the 
security  of  either  side  at  all — objectively, 
it  almost  surely  would  not — but  the  race 
does  tend  to  maximize  each  side's  inner 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  to  heighten  the 
compulsions  which  we  feel:  to  be  "vigi- 
lant" and  ever  watchful  of  new  danger, 
unseen  but  just  around  the  comer.  Arms 
control,  as  we  begin  slowly  to  perform  it 
with  these  first  agreements,  can  help  us 
to  begin  to  eluninate  the  sources  of  these 
perceived  insecurities.  And  by  doing  that, 
arms  control  can  reduce  the  tension,  both 
within  each  of  the  two  superpowers  and 
between  them. 

CONCLUSION 

Twice  In  the  past  20  years,  we  have 
had  to  accommodate,  in  our  thinking 
and  planning,  qualitative  changes  in  our 
strategic  nuclear  position.  The  first  came 
in  the  early  1950's,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
initially  acquired  an  air-deliverable  nu- 
clear capability,  and  we  were  confronted 
for  the  first  time  with  the  realization  that 
an  unrestricted  war  could  now  mean  un- 
imaginable destruction  to  both  sides.  We 
had  lost  our  nuclear  monopoly. 

The  second  change,  described  earlier, 
came  in  the  later  1950's,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  attained  a  large  enough  strategic 
capability  to  place  our  vulnerable  retali- 
atory forces  in  possible  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  a  surprise  first  strike.  We 
realized  that  such  situation  was  un- 
stable, and  we  moved  to  harden  and  dis- 
perse our  strategic  arsenal  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  guaranteed  nuclear  second-strike 
capability.  The  Soviet  Union  followed 
suit  shortly  thereafter  with  a  similar 
hardening  and  dispersal  program  of  its 
own.  and  the  nuclear  era  evolved  from  its 
second  phase — a  delicate  balance  of  ter- 
ror— into  its  third  and  present  phase  of 
stable  mutual  deterrence. 

Somehow  the  heightened  awitlvity  of 
recent  American  and  Soviet  weapons- 
development  programs  has  led  many 
Americans  to  fear  that  the  East-West 
nuclear  equation  is  once  again  on  the 
verge  of  a  qualitative  shift.  But,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  open  abandonment 
by  each  side  of  the  attempt  to  shield 
itself  with  antiballlstic  missiles,  there  is 
simply  no  reasoned  basis  for  this  fear. 
The  Soviet-American  strategic  relation- 
ship has  become  firmly  Immobilized — at 
least  for  any  foreseeable  future — by  the 
durability  of  mutual  deterrence;  and 
while  new  weapons  deployments  by  either 
or  both  superpowers  may  Induce  numeri- 
cal fluctuations  in  the  strategic  balance. 


neither  the  stability  of  that  balance  nor 
the  security  it  provides  will  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  in  the  process. 

Viewed  with  this  perspective.  It  be- 
comes clear  that  the  current  Senatorial 
debate  over  the  Jackson  amendment  rep- 
resents a  very  fundamental  choice.  The 
argimient  is  not  between  those  who  ad- 
vocate American  strength  and  those  who 
think  we  can  get  by  with  weakness.  The 
argument  is  not  between  those  who  trust 
the  Soviets  and  those  who  do  not.  The 
argimient  is  between  those  who  still  be- 
lieve that  security  in  the  nuclear  age 
depends  upon  the  numerical  measure- 
ment of  destructive  power  and  those  who 
realize  that  we  have  entered  an  era  in 
which  such  measurements  no  longer  have 
any  meaning.  In  sum,  we  can  choose  now 
between  continuing  to  deploy  newer  and 
ever  newer  weaponry  in  a  perpetual  yet 
illusory  pursuit  of  additional  security 
and  additional  advantage  or  we  can  ren- 
der firm  and  unequivocal  support  to  a 
meaningful  and  productive  arms-limita- 
tion dialog  with  the  Soviets. 

Much  of  the  importance  of  the  SALT 
agreements  arises  from  their  symbolism. 
They  represent  the  realization  by  both 
sides  that  arms  spending  is  inherently 
wasteful  and  that  neither  side,  with  all 
its  astronomical  spending,  is  achieving 
anything  by  it.  The  creation  of  that  sym- 
bolism is  actually  the  most  important 
aspect  of  what  has  thus  far  been  accom- 
plished; for  neither  side  has  yet  agreed 
to  give  up  a  great  desQ  in  substance.  We 
have,  however,  made  a  beginning — which 
sjmibolizes  a  new  way  of  thinking  about 
weapons  and  represents  an  important 
first  step  in  bringing  them  under  control. 
But  that  symbolism  is  delicate.  It  could 
still  be  destroyed,  and  with  it  the  spirit 
of  trustful  negotiation  for  mutual  benefit 
which  has  now  been  bom.  Were  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  Jackson  amendment, 
It  would  not  only  jeopardize  that  spirit, 
it  would  compound  our  mistake  by  giving 
voice  to  outmoded  notions  of  nuclear 
superiority  that  can  only  lead  to  the 
further  purposeless  waste  of  our  re- 
sources, energj',  and  national  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  in  cormection  with  my 
earlier  comments  on  the  mutual  suffi- 
ciency we  and  the  Russians  have  to  de- 
stroy each  other,  on  September  7.  there 
was  an  interesting  report  from  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Strate^c  Studies 
m  London.  I  wish  to  read  an  article  en- 
titled "Nuclear  Aggressor  Doomed.  Study 
Finds,"  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  September  8.  197?  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 
Ndclear  Agoressor  Doomed,  Stttdy  Finds 
London,  September  7. — The  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  said  today 
that  nuclear  parity  has  made  It  Impossible 
for  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  tJnlon 
to  launch  a  nuclear  war  without  Incurring 
"obliteration." 

Neither  superpower  can  disarm  the  other 
by  a  "first  strike"  and  each  has  enough  de- 
livery vehicles  and  weapons  "to  destroy  any 
conceivable  combination  la  a  second-strike 
targets  within  the  other's  territory."  the  in- 
stitute said  In  a  survey  report  entitled  "The 
MUttary  Balance  1972-73." 

"Whatever  detailed  calculations  niay  be 
constructed,  neither  superpower  can  consider 
Itself  to  have  any  significant  advantage  over 
the  other  In  terms  of  freedom  to  engage  In 
nuclear  war  without  Incurr^g  obliteration,' 
It  concluded. 


The  Institute  said  1972  could  be  viewed 
as  a  "turning  point"  because  of  the  SALT 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia. 

The  Institute,  founded  In  1968  as  a  re- 
search center  on  problems  of  defense,  secu- 
rity and  arms  control,  describes  Itself  as  in- 
dependent of  governmenta.  It  has  an  inter- 
national council  and  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  that 
institution  over  the  years  has  had  a  repu- 
tation for  being  extremely  conservative 
in  these  matters.  This  report  conforms 
with  my  earlier  remarks  about  our  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  item 
that  I  wish  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution firmly  supporting  the  interim 
agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  on  the  llmltatloa  of 
strategic  offensive  arms. 

The  association  urges  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  agreement  and  the  associ- 
ated protocol.  The  association  also  asks 
that— 

The  Government  of  the  United  S^tes  .  .  . 
seek  promptly  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  further  measures  limiting 
and  reducing  strategic  offensive  arms,  smd 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament.  In 
accordance  with  the  proviBiatis  of  the  pre- 
amhle  and  Article  XI  of  said  treaty  and  of 
Article   vn  of  said   Interim   agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows ; 

San  Francisco.  Calit.. 

August  17,1972. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FVlbright. 

Chairman.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. New  Senate  Building,  Capitol 
Hill,  D.C.: 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  August  16,  1972, 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken by  the  terms  of  article  VI  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  of  1968,  to  which  It  Is  a 
party,  to  "pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith 
on  effective  metwures  relating  to  ceesation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and 
to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  and  effective  international  control", 
and  expressed  a  similar  Intention  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  of  1963: 
and 

Whereas,  it  has  for  some  years  been  a  ma- 
jor objective  of  the  United  States  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  mUltary  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  particularly  If  Involving  the 
use  of  strategic  or  nuclear  weapons;  and 

Whereas.  It  has  also  been  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  slow  down  and 
arrest  the  escalation  of  armaments.  In  par- 
ticular m  the  field  of  strategic  weapons;  and 

Whereas,  the  needs  of  the  people.  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  require  the  al- 
location of  greatrr  financial  and  other  re- 
sources, some  of  vhich  might  not  be  avail- 
able If  increased  military  expenditures  oc- 
cur; and 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  and  various 
of  its  committees  have  for  many  years  urged 
strategic  nuclear  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment measures;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  sought  since   1367  to  begin  ne- 
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gotlatlons  on  agreements  to  limit  strategic 
weapons,  and  began  such  negotiations  in 
November  1969,  and  have  reached  certain 
itgreements  expressed  In  a  proposed  treaty 
and  Interim  agreement,  both  signed  in  Mos- 
cow on  May  26,  1973,  by  President  Nixon  and 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev:  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate,  on  August  3,  1972.  ad- 
vised and  consented  to  the  ratification  of  the 
gald  treaty;  and 

Whereas,  negotiations  on  further  agree- 
ments will  be  facilitated  by  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  the  said  interim  agreement  as 
well:  and 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  urges  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  authorize  ap- 
proval by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  the  interim  agreement  on  certain  meas- 
ures with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms,  and  the  associated  pro- 
tocol, all  of  which  were  signed  at  Moscow 
CD  May  26,  1972  by  President  Nixon  and  Qen- 
eral  Secretary  Brezhnev;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  President 
or  his  designee  be  authorized  to  appear  be- 
fore the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress in  support  of  such  action;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  American 
Bar  Association  urges  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  promptly  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  further 
measures  limiting  and  reducing  strategic  of- 
fensive arms,  and  on  general  and  complete 
dliarmament.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preamble  and  article  XI  of 
said  treaty  and  of  article  vn  of  said  Interim 
agreement. 

Kbnntth  J.  BosNS,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Amerioan  Bar  Aaaociatton. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have,  of  course,  submitted  an  amend - 
men  to  the  Jackson  amendment  chi  be- 
half of  myself  and.  I  believe,  nine  other 
cospoosors.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  long  felt  that  this  resolution 
approving  the  Interim  Agreement  should 
not  have  any  amendments  whatever  to 
detract  from  its  significance. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  I  im- 
derstand,  has  passed  a  resolution  in  that 
form.  I  offer  my  amendment  to  the 
Jackson  amendment  regretfully  because 
I  would  not  have  offered  a  clarifying 
amendment  of  any  kind  except  for  the 
doubts  the  Jackson  am^idment  has  cre- 
ated as  to  the  serious  intent  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  further  nuclear  weap- 
ons limitations.  I  want  to  make  that  very 
clear. 

If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  its 
effect  would  be  to  clarify  the  significance 
of  the  whole  question.  I  believe  that  the 
Jackson  amendment  is  ambiguous.  It  has 
been  packaged  and  sold  so  that  many 
people  understand  that  its  purpose  is  to 
provide  guidelines  for  future  negotiatic«is 
requiring  our  negotiators  to  seek  equality 
of  strategic  nuclear  forces  with  the  So- 
Met  Union.  This  seems  reasonable.  Who 
could  be  against  equahty? 

However,  the  implication  Is  quite 
clear  from  the  way  it  was  phrased  that 
the  Interim  Agreement  is  not  based  upkhi 
a  one  for  one  equality  of  strategic  forces. 
The  real  meaning  of  the  Jackson  am«id- 
ment  calling  for  equality  is  not  that  there 
be  overall  strategic  equality  of  nuclear 
force,  but  numerical  equality  and.  one 
could  say  megatonnage  equality,  if  he 
wishes.  However,  if  there  is  required  to 
be  one  for  one  specific  numerical  equality 
'^  respect  to  ICBM's.  submarines,  and 
other  items  which  are  covered  in  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  Jackson  amendment's  refer- 
ence to  "Interccoitinental  strategic 
forces,"  then  there  is  inequality  or  su- 
periority on  our  part,  because  we  are  far 
ahead  of  the  Russians  when  one  takes 
into  account  MIRV  weapons,  geographi- 
cal fsictors,  war  heads,  et  cetera. 

But  in  any  case  I  believe  It  Is  the  over- 
all equality  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
that  the  Coresident  had  in  mind  as  a  basis 
for  the  agreement.  In  fact,  I  am  con- 
vinced of  that.  The  agreement  was  nego- 
tiated on  that  basis.  It  did  not  include 
such  items  as  aircraft  carriers  and  for- 
ward based  nuclear  attack  weapons  and 
bombers.  At  this  stage,  those  factors  were 
too  difficult  to  reconcile.  But  this  agree- 
ment is  a  first  step,  achieved  with  great 
difficulty. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  those 
supporting  the  Jackson  amendment — 
suggested  privately ;  I  am  not  sure  I  heard 
it  pubUcly — that  after  this  long  period  of 
nearly  3  years  of  negotiations  with  no 
agreement  having  been  achieved,  the 
President,  for  his  own  purposes,  this  be- 
ing an  election  year,  was  determined  to 
get  an  agreement.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  some  in  my  presence  that  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  Moscow  and  accepted  an  im- 
proper, improvident,  and  unwise  agree- 
ment, because  of  his  anxiety  to  obtain  an 
agreement  now,  so  that  it  could  become 
a  foreign  policy  asset  In  his  election  this 
year.  I  have  heard  this  suggested  in  the 
last  2  days. 

This  is  the  kind  of  statement  or  sug- 
gestion that  I  guess  is  intended  to  appeal 
to  Democrats  and  persuade  them  to  sup- 
port the  Jackson  amendment.  I  reject 
that.  Obviously  I  am  not  a  greater  sup- 
porter or  confidant,  politically  speak- 
ing, of  the  President.  I  do  not  believe  he 
went  to  Moscow,  not  having  achieved  an 
agreement  in  Helsinki  or  Vienna,  and 
insisted  on  an  agreement  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  After  long 
and  thorough  study  of  the  agreement  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  against  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  real  substance  to  the  argu- 
ment that  we  have  an  inferior  position. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  there  are 
people  in  this  body  who  on  one  occasion 
brag  about  the  technical  superiority  of 
the  United  States,  about  the  efficiency 
of  our  private  enterprise  system — people 
who  state  we  are  the  most  advanced 
country  in  the  world  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrialization, that  we  have  done  the 
most  in  the  highly  sophisticated  realm 
of  computers  and  guidance  systems,  and 
so  forth,  and  they  brag  on  it;  and  then. 
when  we  come  to  an  argument  like  this, 
suddenly  we  become  inferior,  and  sud- 
denly, although  we  have  spent  far  more 
money  on  weapons  than  the  Russians, 
we  become  inferior.  They  catmot  have 
it  both  ways. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  In  1  day 
engage  in  self- adulation  and  brag  about 
our  superiority — as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
subscribe  to  our  superiority.  If  we  had 
not  wasted  our  resources  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  we  would  have  outdistanced  all 
coiintries.  We  still  are  the  most  indus- 
trialized Nation.  Bnt  you  cannot,  on  the 
one  hand,  say  we  are  far  ahead  In  our 
technological  capacity  to  produce  and 
then  turn  around  and  say  that  we  are 
inferior  by  3  to  2.  We  cannot  say  we 


have  a  far  more  sophisticated  populous, 
people  trained  in  the  sciences  and  math- 
ematics, and  so  forth,  and  far  superior 
to  the  Russians,  and  then  say  we  do  not 
get  our  money's  worth  when  we  buy 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  these  arguments  do  not 
pan  out.  We  are  either  efficient  or  we  are 
not.  I  believe  we  are.  We  have  more  and 
better  weapons  than  any  nation  in  the 
world,  including  Russia.  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  they  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
build  weapons;  of  course,  they  do.  But 
we  are  told  the  impUcation  of  the  Jack- 
son amendment  is  that  we  are  Inferior 
and  rapidly  deteriorating. 

We  made  deliberate  choices  in  past 
years  and  I  think  they  were  correct.  We 
made  these  choices  when  there  was  not 
an  ulterior  motive.  We  were  told  that  a 
choice  betweoi  the  Minuteman  and  the 
Titan  was  a  good  choice ;  that  it  was  effi- 
cient to  make  smaller  wessons  rather 
than  larger  weapcois.  Even  small  and 
large  are  not  good  deecripticxis  because 
a  small  nuclear  weapcxi  is  so  large  it  can 
wreak  havoc  on  any  city  in  the  world, 
and  destroy  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
if  dropped  in  the  middle  of  New  Yort  or 
Moscow.  But  we  were  told  we  made  a 
deUberate  choice  to  have  small  weapons. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  a  good  chcrice. 
Ekata  supplied  to  the  committee  still  sub- 
stantiates that. 

But  what  of  the  future?  What  is  the 
motive  for  continuing  the  arms  race? 
What  could  be  the  possible  objective  cd! 
sabotaging  our  effort  to  ap];Hx>ve  the  first 
phase  of  the  SALT  talks?  What  can  pos- 
sibly be  accomplished  by  raising  doubt 
that  the  first  agreement  made  in  this 
area  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  dubious  agreement  and  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  the  security  of  this 
country,  and  that  in  the  future  we  have 
to  resume  the  concept  of  superiority, 
phrased  in  the  terminology  of  equality  In 
certain  areas?  It  can  mean  nothing  else 
but  that  we  are  not  content  with  over- 
all equality,  or  parity,  or  sufficiency,  such 
as  the  President  stated,  but  that  we  are 
to  return  to  negotiations  based  on  the 
concept  of  superiority.  We  alreadj'  have 
superiority.  As  I  said,  with  respect  to 
aircraft  carriers  and  bombers,  there  is 
no  prospect  whatever  that  the  Russians 
plan  to  build  aircraft  carriers,  because 
they  are  very  vulnerable.  No  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  in  recent  years  has  built 
them.  Tlie  British  have  stcqjped  It. 

But  in  any  case  this  interim  agree- 
ment is  cMie  of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters we  have  to  deal  with  this  year.  If  we 
cannot  make  any  progress  In  this  area, 
I  see  no  end  to  tlie  arms  race.  This  would 
be  a  most  serious  setback  if  at  this  late 
date,  after  all  the  attention  given  to  this 
matter  we  should  be  qualified  in  our  ap- 
proval of  this  agreement. 

As  I  said  In  my  prepared  remarks  about 
symbolism,  there  are  many  implications. 
Many  things  indicate  the  reaction  of  ttae 
Russians.  If  we  adopt  the  Jackson 
amendment,  unamended,  the  Russians 
will  take  it  to  mean  we  are  not  serious 
about  further  negotiations  on  arms  con- 
trol. They  would  take  It  to  mean  that 
Congress  is  stUl  determined  to  go  forward 
to  acquire  new  sui>eriority  or  possibly 
even  resumption  of  the  concept  of  try- 
ing to  acquire  a  first-strike  capability. 
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That  concern  is  strengthened  by  both 
the  Jackson  amendment  and  the  recent 
discussion  of  further  steps  to  create 
weapons  to  destroy  hard-site  missiles. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I,  Mr.  Brogkk)  has  an  amendment 
deaUng  with  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  5.  1972,  enUtled  "Soviet  Says 
Pentagon  Violates  Arm*  Spirit." 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows; 

Sovirr  ;iAT8  thb  Pkntacon  Violatks  A»ms- 
Pact  SPiarr 
Moscow.  September  4 — The  Soviet  Union 
accused  the  Pentagon  today  or  violating  ttM 
spirit  of  Soviet-American  agreements  limit- 
ing their  strategic  arsenals  and  Jeopardizing 
their  effectlvenees  by  pressing  toe  acceler- 
ated development  of  new  American  offensive 
military  systems. 

Isrestla,  the  Oovemment  newspaper, 
pointed  to  the  next  round  of  negotiations 
this  fall  and  said  that  possibilities  for  t»oad- 
enlng  the  agreeoaenti  "will  be  determined.  In 
many  reapecU.  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
sides  observe  not  only  the  letter  but  also  the 
spirit  of  the  understanding  reached." 

Its  primary  criticism  was  directed  at  the 
position  of  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 
that  the  Pentagon  could  not  support  the 
agreements  signed  In  Moecow  laat  May  unless 
funds  were  voted  by  Congress  for  acceler- 
ated development  of  the  new  longer-range 
Trident  underwater  missile  and  the  B-1  stra- 
tegic bomber. 

rntST    ATTACK    ON    POSTTION 

Although  the  commentary  did  not  men- 
tion Mr.  Laird  by  name,  this  was  the  first 
time  that  his  {xwltlon  had  been  so  forth- 
rlghtly  attacked  In  the  Soviet  preas  since 
President  Nixon's  visit  here  In  May. 

The  lengthy  Izveetla  coBamentary  also  re- 
newed earlier  Soviet  objections  to  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson's  effort  to  attach  condl- 
t  Ions  to  a  Congressional  resolution  approving 
the  Interim  agreement  to  limit  offensive  nu- 
clear arsenals. 

It  was  seen  as  an  effort  by  Moscow  to  dis- 
courage support  for  the  Washington  Demo- 
crat's maneuver  when  the  resolution  cotnee 
up  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  House  has 
alretbdy  overwhelmingly  approved  the  reeo- 
lutlon. 

Senator  Jackson  ts  trying  to  attach  a  rider 
that  would  require  future  agreeemnts  to  be 
based  on  the  principle  of  ©quality  of  forces 
because  of  his  objections  to  certain  numeri- 
cal advantages  granted  to  Moecow  iinder  the 
current  formula. 

Today's  commentary  was  directed  not  only 
against  such  a  move,  which  it  dismissed  as 
an  unwarranted  re-lnterpretatlon  of  the 
agreement,  but  also  against  the  longer-term 
programs  of  the  Pentagon  although  they 
<io  not  abrogate  any  specific  terms  of  the 
accords. 

•Oppoeltlon  to  the  Soviet-American 
agreements,  mostly  coming  from  the  Penta- 
gon and  Industrialists  linked  with  it,  stands 
In  the  way  of  limiting  the  arms  race  and 
general  prospects  for  disarmament,"  Izveetla 


The  (XMumentary  told  Soviet  readers  that 
expenditures  sought  by  the  Pentagon  tor  the 
new  bomber  and  the  underwater  cxlssUe  were 
being  Justified  iK>t  so  muoh  because  of  their 
desirability  but  on  the  oontentton  that  they 
were  necessary  "to  force  the  n£.S.R.  to  take 
furthsr  steps"  to  curb  the  arms  race. 

■It  Is  evldeDt,"  Isrestla  asserted,  "that 
wltbout  afiparently  focmally  violating  the 
letter  ot  ttM  Moscow  •greementa,  one  can 
still  fundamentally  violate  the  general  spirit 
of   the  ■tii»eiiiei>l    by   unilateral  acts,  thus 


JeopaAllzlng  the  effectiveness  of  the  agree» 
ment  itself." 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  simply  an  indication  of  the  first  reac- 
tion, to  my  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  to  both  the  enormous  increase 
which  we  have  just  authorized  in  our 
new  weapons  systems,  specifically  the 
Trident  and  the  B-1.  and  the  Jackson 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  make  this  record  as  complete 
as  I  can,  because  I  anticipate  this  will  be 
the  last  primary  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Chal- 
mers Roberts  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
the  16th  of  August,  entitled  "Promise  of 
SALT:  What's  Happening?  "  which  I 
ttiink  is  an  interesting  observation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows' 

Backward  or  Forward? — Promise  or  SALT; 
What's  Happening? 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
Less  than  three  months  ago  Richard  Nixon 
and  Leonid  Brezhnev  signed  their  names  to 
"basic  principles  of  relations"  between  the 
two  superpowers,  a  sort  of  codification  of  the 
President's  pledge  that  the  United  States 
would  move  from  "an  era  of  confrontation" 
to  an  "era  of  negotiation."  The  Nixon- 
Brezhnev  "principles"  included  a  statement 
that  "differences  in  ideology  and  in  the  social 
systems"  are  not  a  bar  to  normal  relation- 
ships, that  both  nations  'will  always  exer- 
cise restraint  in  their  mutual  relations"  and 
that  both  recognize  they  should  eschew  "ef- 
forts to  obtain  unilateral  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  directly  or  indirectly." 
Three  days  earlier  the  two  leaders  had 
signed  the  strategic  arms  limitation  (SALT) 
agreements.  In  assessing  the  Soviet-Amer- 
ican atmosphere  at  the  end  of  the  Moscow 
summitry  Henry  Kissinger  remarked  that  "I 
think  trust  has  developed  bat  not  the  point 
that  It  could  survive  a  major  challenge  that 
one  side  would  put  to  the  other  that  affects 
its  own  estimate  of  its  vital  Interests." 

It  is  against  this  background,  it  seems  to 
me.  that  one  should  assess  the  Jackson 
amendment  to  one  of  the  irwo  S.\LT  pacts, 
that  limiting  offensive  weapons.  The  fate  of 
the  amendment  is  far  less  important  that 
what  the  discussion  of  It  disclosed  about  the 
post-summit  attitudes  in  Washington.  The 
same  Is  true  of  the  related  new.  more  accurate 
and  more  powerful  American  missile  war- 
heads that  the  administration  has  requested. 
Like  a  summer  lightning  storm  the  discus- 
sion suddenly  illuminated  the  landscape  In 
this  capital,  ttoth  in  the  Senate  and  In  the 
White  House  and  elsewhere  in  the  executive 
branch. 

"Confrontation"  and  "negotiation"  are  not, 
of  course,  mutually  exclusive  and  that  Is 
Just  as  true  In  Moscow  as  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Nixon  last  July  27  said  that  "the  deci- 
sion vnth  regard  to  the  SALT  agreements 
Involved  a  fight  between  the  hawks  and 
doves"  in  hla  ovim  administration.  On  July  15 
Kissinger  remarked  at  a  congressional  brief- 
ing that  during  the  SALT  negotiations  "we 
were  acutely  conscious  of  the  contradictory 
tendencies  at  work  in  Soviet  policy" — in  other 
words,  the  hawk-dove  problem  In  the 
Kremlin. 

In  asking  both  t<x  congressional  approval 
of  the  two  SALT  pacts  and  for  money  for  the 
Trident  submarine  and  B-1  bomber  pro- 
grama  the  President  said  Brezhnev  and  his 
colleagues  "made  it  absolutely  clear  that 
they  are  going  forward  vrtth  defense  programs 
in  the  offensive  area  which  are  not  limited 
by  these  agreements."  Soviet  sources  In  a 
poeltion  to  know  about  those  conversations, 
however,  contend  that  Mr.  Nixon's  version 


stretched  Brezhnev's  remarks  for  his  own 
purposes.  But  American  sources,  equally  in 
the  know,  contend  Brezhnev  left  no  doubt 
about  what  Mr.  Nixon  said  he  said.  Jackson 
commented  that  he  was  "disturbed  by  th« 
report  of  the  President"  on  Brezhnev's 
remarks. 

What  the  Jackson  amendment  affair  plus 
the  revelation  of  the  new  missile  warhe.^ 
program  demonstrates  Is  the  limited  meaning 
being  applied  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  the  Moscow  "basic  principles  of  revela- 
tions" and  that  we  can  expect  to  see  a  lot 
more  "confrontation"  along  with  future  "ne- 
gotiation." Indeed,  the  "trust"  about  which 
Kissinger  spoke  seems  close  to  non-existent. 
Jackson  made  his  own  motivation  clear 
enough.  He  considered  the  offensive  weapons 
agreement  put  the  United  States  at  a  disad- 
vantage and  he  used  the  amendment  device 
to  lock  the  administration  into  a  SALT  n 
posture  of  accepting  nothing  less  than  what 
he  termed  "a  restoration  of  parity."  The  gloss 
he  supplied  on  what  constitutes  "parity" 
made  it  clear  he  meant  what  those  Americans 
who  negotiated  the  agreements  and  many 
others  consider  old  fashioned  "superiority." 
What  Jackson  could  not  do  by  direction — de- 
feat the  agreement  in  the  Senate — he  sought 
to  do  by  indirection — tie  the  administration's 
hands  in  the  negotiations  ahead  that  are  de- 
signed to  turn  the  five  year  agreement  into 
a  permanent  treaty. 

The  Kremlin  reaction  to  all  this  is  unclear 
but  not  dllHcult  to  Imagine.  Quite  probably 
the  Moscow  hawks  have  gained  a  point  in 
their  continuing  suspicion  of  arms  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States.  Whatever 
chance  there  was  for  both  Washington  and 
Moscow  to  exercise  mutual  restraint  by  not 
doing  what  they  legally  could  do  within  terms 
of  the  SALT  pacts  has  been  diminished. 

The  history  of  the  action-reaction  pbe- 
nonemon  in  the  Soviet-American  arms  race 
clearly  indicates  that  the  dominant  pressure 
in  both  capitals  Is  to  buUd  those  arms  not 
forbidden  by  agreement  out  of  fear  that  the 
other  side  vrtll  do  so  to  Its  own  advantage. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  long  history  of 
the  Cold  War.  of  Soviet-American  ideological 
differences  on  top  of  clashes  of  national  in- 
terest, makes  mutual  restraint  exceedingly 
difficult  to  achieve.  As  Jerome  H.  Kahan  of 
the  Brookings  Institution  put  it  to  the  Ben- 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  June  28: 
"In  theory,  both  nations  ought  to  exercise 
unilateral  restraint  and  pursue  purely  sta- 
bUizing  strategic  policies.  But  experience 
shows  that  neither  nation  has  taken  such 
initiatives." 

The  promise  of  SALT  was  more  than  Just 
the  Important  limitations  for  the  first  time 
on  both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons.  The  hope  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Moscow 
visit,  in  Kissinger's  words,  was  that  It  would 
"mark  the  transformation  from  a  period  of 
rather  rigid  hostUlty  to  one  in  which,  with- 
out any  illusions  about  the  differences  In 
social  systems,  we  would  try  to  behave  with 
restraint  and  with  a  maximum  of  creativity 
in  bringing  about  a  greater  degree  of  sta- 
bility and  peace."  Hence  the  language  of 
the  "basic  principles"  signed  in  Moscow. 
Hence  Mr.  Nixon's  remark  In  his  address  to 
Congress  that  his  Moscow  and  Peking  trips 
had  done  away  with  "the  kind  of  bondage" 
of  which  Oeorge  Washington  had  said:  "The 
nation  which  indulges  toward  another  In 
habitual  hatred  is  a  slave  to  its  own  ani- 
mosity." 

In  this  larger  context  both  the  Jackson 
amendment  and  the  new  mlssUe  warhead 
program  represent  backward,  not  forward, 
steps. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
noticed  in  this  morning's  newspaper  a 
significant  article,  which  does  not  bear 
directly  upon  this  agreement,  but  which 
revives  memories  of  the  period  of 
Khrushchev.  When  Khrushchev  visited 
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the  United  States,  he  visited  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  reason 
why  he  visited  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  an  antagonistic  attitude 
toward  him,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  refused  to  have  a  joint  session  for 
the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world,  with  whom  our  re- 
lations are  so  important.  So  as  a  result, 
as  a  sop  to  him,  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  was  asked  to  receive  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  He  went  about  this  country, 
visited  Iowa,  and  was  sho'wn  the  corn- 
growing  operations  there,  and  so  on. 

As  I  look  back  on  that  period — not  only 
I,  but  many  people,  astute  observers,  in 
my  opinion — feel  the  Umted  States 
missed  an  opportunity  at  that  time  to 
take  steps  toward  the  improvement  of 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  could  lead  to  a  limitation  of  arms, 
to  an  increase  in  trade,  and  so  forth.  I 
believed — others  shared  that  view;  I 
have  read  that — that  Khrushchev  was 
making  gestures,  within  the  climate  in 
his  own  country  that  would  allow  him  to 
do  so,  suggesting  better  relations  with 
us,  and  during  his  trip  he  made  many 
statements  which  the  record  in  our  com- 
mittee indicated  were  designed,  in  many 
cases,  to  show  that  he  wanted  to  imitate 
the  economic  accomplishments  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  whole,  we  rejected  any  such 
overtures.  Our  reaction  and  particularly 
the  Cuban  affair  led  to  the  removal  of 
Khrushchev.  His  polities  of  rapproche- 
ment with  the  United  States  had  proved 
to  the  Russians  that  he  was  ineffective 
and  futile,  and  he  was  removed.  I  believe 
that  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  he  was  removed. 

This  morning  in  the  Washington  Post 
there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Victor  Zorza, 
who,  I  believe,  is  admitted  as  being  an 
expert  on  the  Soviet  Union,  entitled 
"Storm  Brewing  for  Brezhnev."  His  arti- 
cle is  related  to  the  point  I  have  dis- 
cussed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
entire  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Storm  Brewing  for  Brezhnev 
(By  Victor  Zorza) 

The  storm  clouds  gathering  over  the  Krem- 
lin could  be  the  first  intimation  of  a  new 
confilct  in  the  Soviet  leadership. 

This  year's  disastrous  harvest  is  being 
blamed  on  the  weather,  while  the  expulsion 
of  the  Russians  from  Egypt  Is  blamed  on  the 
undependable  Arabs,  but  a  good  management 
team  In  Moscow  might  have  averted  both 
mishaps. 

This  at  any  rate,  is  what  would  be  said  by 
those  who  have  been  kept  off  the  team  by 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Conmiunlst 
Party's  general  secretary,  and  who  believe 
that  they  could  have  done  better,  as  unsuc- 
cessful aspirants  to  high  office  everywhere 
believe. 

In  the  West,  they  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  trumpet  their  claims  from  the 
election  hustings  every  four  yean  or  so.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  have  usually  had  to 
wait  for  an  accumulation  of  bad  luck  and 
political  errors  on  the  part  of  an  Incumbent 
leader  to  trip  him  up. 

The  first  Indications  of  leadership  trouble 
are  usually  provided  by  the  Moecow  rumor 
mill,  and  by  indications  between  the  lines 
of  the  Soviet  press  that  not  all  Is  weU. 


The  U.S.  embassy  In  Moscow  has  now 
picked  up  enough  of  the  background  noise 
to  send  Washington  a  dUpatxsh  detailing  the 
reasons  Breschnev's  position  might  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  shaky.  Both  the  harvest 
and  the  Middle  East  fiasco  loom  large  in  its 
assessment. 

The  United  States  has  made  vise  of  Brezh- 
nev's political  need  for  foreign  grain  and 
other  goods  to  force  him  Into  concessions. 
The  bombing  and  mining  of  North  Vietnam 
Just  before  the  May  summit  was  the  stick, 
and  the  poeslbUlty  of  large  and  prompt  grain 
supplies  to  avert  a  domestic  crisis  was  an 
important  part  of  the  carrot. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  was 
sent  to  Moscow  to  explore  the  poeslbllitiee 
Just  before  the  summit.  On  his  return,  he 
said  that  the  Russians  "understand  the  lan- 
guage of  naked  power — the  kind  of  language 
President   Nixon   Is   now  speaking.' 

The  Soviets  virtually  abandoned  Hanoi, 
and  pressed  it  so  hard  to  make  a  deal  with 
the  United  States  as  to  cause  the  North  Viet- 
namese press  to  hint  at  betrayal  by  Moscow. 
Soon  after  that  American  grain  began  to  flow 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  this  was  before  the  full  extent  of  the 
hsu^est  failure  became  evident  even  to  the 
Russians.  Further  ludlcations  of  future  food 
shortages  have  become  available  since  then, 
and  present  sabotages  are  already  being  re- 
ported from  such  sensitive  areas  as  the  high- 
ly industrialized  Gtorky  Province. 

Brezhnev's  need  for  foreign  grain  is  likely 
to  become  greater,  not  leas,  and  so  Is  his  vxil- 
nerablllty  both  to  pressure  from  abroad,  and 
to  criticism  at  home. 

The  critics  could  blame  him  first  for  fall- 
ing to  put  agriculture  on  its  feet,  which  he 
promised  to  do  when  he  overthrew  Khru- 
shchev, and  then  for  making  concessions  to 
the  United  States  in  exchange  for  the  grain 
he  has  faUed  to  produce  himself. 

Khrushchev's  own  position  was  weakened 
considerably  by  his  agricultural  faUures  and 
his  decision  to  pour  Moscow's  precious  hoard 
of  gold  into  capitalist  coffers  in  exchange 
for  grain. 

Brezhnev's  failure  in  Egypt  is  also  linked 
with  his  dealings  with  the  White  House.  Cairo 
claims  that  it  ordered  the  expulsion  dl  the 
Russians  only  after  Brezhnev  had  committed 
himself  at  the  Moscow  summit  to  withhold 
the  arms  Egypt  wanted.  Brezhnev's  domestic 
critics  covUd  thus  argue  that  his  concesalons 
have  greatly  weakened  the  Soviet  Union's 
position  in  the  world. 

Certainly  Just  before  the  summit  th«^ 
were  those  in  the  Soviet  leadership  who  were 
unalterably  opposed  to  Brezhnev's  intended 
concessions.  But  Ukrainian  party  chief  Pyotr 
Shelest,  who  was  dismissed  on  the  very  eve 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  arrival  in  Moscow  for  precisely 
such  oppoeltlon,  is  still  a  fuU  voting  member 
of  the  Kremlin  Politburo. 

The  fiurry  of  Soviet  press  articles  after  the 
summit  to  defend  the  Moscow  accords  against 
unidentified  Communist  critics  made  It  clear 
that  Sheleet  and  his  friends  had  not  sur- 
rendered. 

Even  the  agreements  on  strategic  arms 
limitation  are  giving  rise,  between  the  lines, 
to  a  leadership  debate  which  shows  that 
Brezhnev's  wisdom  is  being  questioned. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  article  reads  in 
part: 

The  storm  clouds  gathering  over  the  Krem- 
lin could  be  the  first  intimation  of  a  new 
conflict  In  the  Soviet  leadership. 

This  year's  disastrous  harvest  Is  t)elng 
blamed  on  the  weather,  whUe  the  expulsion 
of  the  Russians  from  Egypt  Is  blamed  on  the 
undependable  Arabs,  but  a  good  management 
team  In  Moecow  might  have  averted  both 
mishaps. 

Then  it  discusses  various  other  mat- 
ters, and  the  last  paragraph  reads: 

The  flurry  of  Soviet  press  article*  after  the 
summit     to    defend     the     Moecow     accords 


against  unidentified  Communist  critics  made 
It  clear  that  Shelest  and  his  friends  had  not 
surrendered. 

Even  the  agreements  on  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation are  giving  rise,  between  the  lines,  to 
a  leadership  debate  which  shows  that  Brezh- 
'..ev's  wisdom  Is  being  questioned 

So  we  have  a  picture  in  Moscow,  in  the 
Kremlin,  in  the  Politoburo,  in  which  Mr. 
Shelest,  who  is  the  Ukrainian  party  chief 
and  one  of  the  leading  members,  is  play- 
ing a  role  which  ai>pears  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. He  Is  raising  questlonfi  about  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  making  the  assertion  that 
Brezhnev  has  made  an  agreement  which 
is  unsatisfactorj'  to  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
we  have  a  tit-f  or-tat  operation.  Obviously 
In  a  country  like  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  a  big  countrj",  just  as  ours  is,  there  are 
going  to  be  differences  to  the  PoUtburo 
and  the  Central  Committee,  which  cor- 
responds, in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  as  nearly 
as  it  can,  to  the  differences  going  on  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  in  this 
country 

What  is  so  unfortunate  and  tragic  is 
that  these  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  world  and  in  both  nations  do  not 
believe  in  rapproachment ;  they  believe 
in  force;  they  have  no  confidence  what- 
ever in  diplomacy  or  negotiation  between 
great  countries;  they  believe  the  only 
way  they  can  preserve  their  safety  Is 
through  more  and  more  military  power. 
This  type  of  suspicious  personality  Is 
coming  to  the  fore  in  both  countries. 
They  are  criticizing  the  men  who  reached 
this  agreement.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  the  proposal  is  before  the  Senate 
to  qualify  the  agreement  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  It  is  alleged  that  the  agree- 
ment fixes  an  inferior  status  for  us.  In 
Moscow  it  is  Mr.  Shelest  and  his  friends 
who  are  saying  Mr.  Brezhnev  did  not  look 
out  for  the  security  of  Moscow. 

So  we  have  a  repetition  of  our  inability 
to  reach  agreement  with  Russia  years 
ago.  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  ^^'111  be  a  great 
tragedy  if,  10  years  from  now,  we  look 
back,  after  we  have  spent  perhaps  $500 
billion  on  more  sophisticated  weapons, 
and  then  try  again  to  reach  some  aocom- 
modation. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  they  are 
now  questioning  Mr.  Brezhnev,  and  I  as- 
sume and  I  suspect,  on  much  the  same 
groimds  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  questioning  the  agreement 
made  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

Of  course,  I  hasten  to  add  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  not  making  a 
personal  attack  on  the  President,  because 
he  is  on  very  good  relations,  so  far  as  I 
know,  with  the  President;  but  the  effect 
of  it  is  to  question  the  President's  handi- 
work. In  much  the  same  way  as  ques- 
tions are  being  raised  about  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  a  related  mat- 
ter. It  ts  not  directly  on  this,  but  it  is 
material  which  should  be  made  available 
because  it  is  an  aspect  of  the  cost  of  the 
war.  becaose  the  arms  race  Is  a  major 
part  of  tlie  contributing  cauaea  of  In- 
flation and  the  distortion  and  disruption 
of  our  own  economy. 

It  should  be  perfectly  evident.  I  think, 
to  anyone  that  the  exorbitant  amount 
of  money,  which  is  now  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1,000  or  $300  or  $400  billion  on 
military  operations,  hardware,  and  re- 
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lated  costs  since  World  War  U.  has 
undermined  our  economy  and  has 
created  inflation  which  has  made  u«  non- 
competitive in  international  trade.  That 
is  one  aspect  of  the  arms  race. 

I  have  prepared,  also,  some  material 
more  directly  on  the  cost  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  which  I  think  fortlfles  the  con- 
clusion that  we  simply  can  no  longer 
afford  to  carry  on  the  policies  we  have  of 
relying  so  exclusively  on  m'Utary  forw5 
and  on  the  exertion  of  our  power  abroad, 
as  in  Vietnam,  and  the  preparation  for 
military  activities  In  the  future  and  the 
maintenance  of  bases  abroad.  I  wish  to 
put  those  Into  the  Record. 

TIMX      FOB      AS      ACCOtmnNO-TBK      COST      OF 
NIXON'S    WMl 

Mr  President,  four  and  a  half  years 
ago  Richard  Nixon,  launching  his  cam- 
paign for  President,  said: 

If  in  November  thta  war  U  not  over  after 
all  of  this  power  h»»  been  at  their  "Iteposal^ 
then  I  say  that  the  American  p«>ple  ^l"  *» 
luBtlfled  to  elect  new  leadership  and  I  Ple^ 
io  you  the  new  leadership  wUl  e^^  the  war 
and  win  the  peace  m  the  Pacific  and  that  U 
what  America  want*. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
this  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  an 
accurate  quotation.  I  say  that  because 
In  the  New  York  Times,  there  weretwo 
articles  questioning  whether  the  Prwi- 
dent  had  campaigned  on  the  basis  ol  a 
secret  plan  for  ending  the  war. 

I  have  not,  and  no  one  that  I  know  of 
has,  seen  a  secret  plan,  but  this  la  a  major 
quotation  which  certainly  indicates  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  committment  at  that  time 
to  end  the  war.  and  on  other  occasions 
as  well  he  pledged  himself  to  end  the 
war. 

Mr  Nixon  has  had  SVi  years  to  end  the 
war  Yet  the  Vr^ni"g  continues  unabated, 
his  pledge  to  end  the  war  unfilled.  In  1984 
the  voters  of  America  elected  a  President 
who  said  he  would  keep  them  out  of  war. 
In  1968  they  elected  a  man  who  said  he 
would  get  them  out  of  the  war  they  did 
not  want  to  get  into.  The  voters  were 
duped  both  times.  And  they  will  be  de- 
ceived again  unless  they  hold  the  Presi- 
dent accountable  for  his  failure. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  public  is 
dlsillusianed  with  their  political  leaders, 
that  they  despair  at  their  Govenmient's 
failure  to  respond  on  so  basic  an  Issue  as 
ending  a  senseless  war?  A  recent  Harris 
poll  reported  that  79  percent  of  the 
American  people  want  "to  bring  all  U.S. 
groiuid.  naval,  and  air  forces  home  from 
Vietnam."  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  88  per- 
cent expected  Uj3.  involvement  to  con- 
tinue. In  other  words,  they  had  given  up 
hope  that  their  Gtovemment  would  do 
what  they  wanted  it  to  do.  For  Washing- 
ton, as  a  commentator  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  observed  recently — 

.  .  .  the  war  baa  bacome  part  oi  America's 
business  as  usual. 

We  are  now  in  the  12th  year  of  this 
uncoi^stitutional.  undeclared  war.  the 
longest  war  in  our  history,  with  the  pros- 
pects for  ending  it  more  dim  than  on 
January  20.  I96».  As  ol  August  5.  since 
Mr.  Nixon  became  President.  19,898 
Americans.  88.949  South  Vietnamese,  and 
441.955  enemy  sokUers  have  died  in  the 
conflict — more  dead  than  the  population 
of  five  of  our  States.  And  since  his  inau- 


guration, 107.695  more  American  service- 
men and  423,920  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers have  been  wounded.  Thus,  Ameri- 
can dead  and  wounded  have  added  127,- 
593  names  to  the  casualty  lists  under  the 
Nixon  war  policy 

Administration  officials  have  repeated- 
ly paid  lip  service  to  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing 
in  action.  But  the  rolls  of  the  POW's  and 
the  MIA's  lengthen  each  day  American 
involvement  continues.  Seventy -six  more 
Americans  have  been  taken  prisoner  smd 
466  more  are  missing  since  this  adminis- 
tration took  office.  According  to  press  re- 
ports, 84  Americans  have  been  lost  over 
North  Vietnam  since  last  March;  in  all 
175  fliers  are  missing,  72  have  Ijeen  killed, 
and  55  wounded.  The  President  cannot 
bomb  the  North  Vietnamese  into  releas- 
ing the  prisoners  and  accoxmting  for  the 
missing;  they  will  do  this  only  If  he  car- 
ries out  his  tattered  and  faded  pledge  to 
end  the  war.  To  try  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  somehow  the  pris- 
oners may  be  released  before  the  fight- 
ing stops  is  sheer  demagoguery.  Until  the 
President  carries  out  his  1968  pledge,  the 
POW   and  MIA  lists   will   continue  to 
lengthen. 

The  toll  of  the  suffering  of  the  imfor- 
tunate  people  of  Southeast  Asia  is  in- 
calculable. The  few  estimates  available 
of  civilian  casualties,  refugees  created 
and  homes  destroyed  do  not  begin  to 
convey  the  horror  that  has  been  in- 
flicted upon  innocent  civilians  trapped  in 
the  middle.  The  bits  and  pieces  we  do 
know  are  horrible  enough,  but  how  does 
one  measiu-e  in  mathematical  terms  the 
destruction  of  a  social  structure  or  the 
delicate  balance  in  the  ecology  of  an  en- 
tire region.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  estimates  that  in  South  Viet- 
nam alone  the  cumulative  total  of  refu- 
gees is  now  about  8,000.000,  nearly  half 
of  the  country's  population — more  than 
four  times  the  population  of  my  State. 

The  Library  of  Congress  reports  that 
before  1969  an  estimated  3  to  3I/2  million 
refugees,  excluding  Laos,  had  been  gen- 
erated by  the  war.  In  comparison,  as 
many  as  iV2  million  have  been  generated 
in  the  Nixon  years.  Before  Nixon  Cam- 
bodia was  relatively  free  of  the  ravages 
of  war.  Now,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
President's  initiative,  it.  too,  has  become 
a  battleground.  In  the  last  2  years  as 
much  as  30  percent  of  Cambodia's  popu- 
lation has  fallen  victim  to  the  conflict 
he  thrust  upon  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  1965  there 
have  been  nearly  1,300,000  civilian  war 
casualties  In  South  Vietnam — Including 
some  400,000  dead.  An  estimated  537,- 
153  civilians  have  been  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  Nixon  war  years.  The  bloodbath 
the  President  so  readily  conjures  up  is 
not  some  dim  future  possibility,  it  is 
happening  every  day  to  thousands  of 
innocent  people  throughout  Southeast 
Asia. 

On  August  29  the  President  announced 
that  U.S.  troop  strength  In  Vietnam 
would  be  reduced  to  27,000  by  December 
1.  the  smallest  reduction  rate  announced 
to  date.  What  the  President  did  not  say 
was  that  there  are  now  45,000  Ameri- 
cans in  Thailand  compared  with  32.000 
5  months  ago;  that  the  naval  forces  off 
Indochina  have  grown  f roan  15,000  to 


39,000;  and  that  many  thousands  more 
American  servicemen  are  engaged  in  the 
war  from  bases  on  Guam  and  other  parts 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  President  would  like  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  believe  that  only  the  37,000 
Americans  in  Vietnam  are  Involved  in 
the  war.  But  in  truth  there  are  some  150,- 
000  in  the  Par  East  Involved,  either  di- 
rectly or  in  support  operations.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Defense  Department,  148,200 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  received 
hostile  Are  pay — combat  pay — in  June 
1972.  Although  a  small  number  may  be 
on  the  list  because  of  service  on  the  DMZ 
in  Korea,  the  total  Involved  in  direct 
action  In  Southeast  Asia  is  far  higher 
than  the  President  wants  the  American 
people  to  know. 

According  to  recent  news  reports,  air 
units,  which  were  moved  earlier  from 
Vietnam  to  Thailand  to  meet  withdrawal 
targets,   are  actually   operating  out  of 
the   Danang,   South   Vietnam,   air  base 
on  a  commuter  basis.  For  everything  ex- 
cept official  counting  purposes  they  are 
still  stationed  in  Vietnam.  The  decep- 
tion  typified   by   "protective   reaction," 
"mobile  maneuvering,"  and  other  artful 
Pentagonese  continues  to  be  the  hall- 
mark of  the  President's  Vietnam  policy. 
Instead  of  keeping  his  commitment  to 
end  American  Involvement  in  the  war, 
Mr.  Nixon  has  only  shifted  the  principal 
means  of  killing  from  the  ground  to  the 
air.   During   the   Nixon    years    3,632,734 
tons  of  air  munitions — bombs,  rockets, 
and  buUets — have  been  used  to  devastate 
the  people  and  landscape  of  Indochina, 
far  more  than  was  used  in  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war  combined;  767,826 
tons  above  the  total  for  the  Johnson  war 
years;  and  more  than  180  pounds  of  de- 
struction for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  stepup  in  the  air  war  Is  also  re- 
flected In  the  nimiber  of  sorties  flown.  As 
of  June,  30  percent  more  fixed  wing  and 
hehcopter  sorties  had  been  flown  in 
South  Vietnam  during  the  Nixon  war 
years  than  were  flown  in  the  Johnson 
years;  21,400,507  compared  with  16,654,- 
842.  Air  raids  over  North  Vietnam  are 
now  being  carried  out  at  a  level  of  in- 
tensity unequaled  during  the  pre-Nixon 
period.  A  few  months  ago  the  captain 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  Coral  Sea  operat- 
ing in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

"This  time  weTe  not  pulling  our  punches. 
We've  told  the  world  we're  going  to  be  the 
winner.  .  .  .  We've  never  done  anything  be- 
fore on  this  scale  In  Asia." 


tJo'*"    iw 


It  has  been  reported  that  4.000  tons 
of  bombs  a  day  are  being  dropped  over 
North  Vietnam.  If  all  were  500-pound 
laser- guided  bombs,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,324  each,  the  daily  bomb  load 
alone  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $53,184,- 
000,  enough  to  build  and  equip  three 
300-bed  hospitals.  It  would  take  the  en- 
tire annual  Income  of  5.318  average 
American  families  to  pay  the  cost  of  a 
days  bombing  with  laser  bombs.  For  each 
of  the  3,000  pound  television-guided 
bombs  being  dropped  over  North  Viet- 
nam, a  low-cost,  two-bedroom  housing 
unit  could  be  built. 

During  the  Nixon  years  a  total  of  3,529 
aircraft — ^flxed  wing  and  helicwter— 
have  been  lost  In  Southeast  Asia.  Eighty- 
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four  aircraft  have  been  lost  over  North 
Vietnam  since  the  resumption  of  the 
bombing  in  April.  And  the  cost  of  each 
P-4  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  would 
pay  for  an  aimual  salary  of  $9,000  to  30 
school  teachers.  Ten  B-52  sorties  would 
provide  $2,000  scholarships  to  210  needy 
students  or  build  a  22-bed  nursing  home. 
By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  using  the 
executive  branch's  conservative  criteria 
of  "Incremental"  costs,  the  American 
taxpayers  will  have  funneled  more  than 
$112  billion  down  the  Indochina  rathole, 
$147  billion  if  the  full  costs,  the  more 
realistic  figure,  is  used.  Ushig  incre- 
mental costs,  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  Nixon  administration  will 
have  spent  more  than  $54.5  billion  on  the 
war,  only  slightiy  less  than  the  amount 
spent  in  the  Johnson  war  years,  or  $260 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

What  would  the  $54.5  billion  do  here 
at  home?  It  would: 

Bring  all  of  Americas  25.5  million  poor 
above  the  poverty  line,  $11.4  billion; 

Eliminate  hunger  in  the  United  States, 
$4  to  $5  billion  a  year; 

Pay  for  the  construction  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metro  subway  system,  $3  billion; 
Construct   36,000  low-cost  houses,  $1 
bllllon; 

Finance  all  unfunded  applications  for 

HUD  water  and  sewer  grants,  $4  billion; 

Construct  500  high  schools,  $8  billion: 

Meet  the  hospital  needs  of  urban  areas, 

$18  billion;  and. 

Expedite  rebuilding  of  blighted  lu-ban 
areas.  $3  billion. 

This  is  only  scratching  the  surface  of 
needs  here  at  home.  Instead  of  using  our 
resources  to  build  a  better  society  here, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  squandered 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  bombs  and  bul- 
lets to  tear  down  ancient,  established  so- 
cieties in  primitive  countries  halfway 
around  the  world.  Under  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's concept  of  priorities  bil- 
lions of  dollars  more  for  a  stepped-up 
bombing  campaign  in  Indochina  is  sound 
and  prudent  spending.  But  It  sees  Con- 
gress action  to  expand  education,  health. 
and  manpower  training  programs  by  $1.8 
billion  this  year  as  reckless  spending,  jus- 
tifying a  Presidential  veto  of  the  appro- 
priation bUl. 
President  Eisenhower  once  said — 

Every  gun  that  Is  made,  every  warship 
laiuiched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are 

not  clothed. 


cans  has  been  from  the  inflation  created 
and  nurtured  by  the  war.  Prom  January 
1969  to  June  1972  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  17.2  percent.  Eveiy  housewife 
knows  what  has  happened  to  the  price  of 
a  pound  of  hamburger  even  though  she 
may  not  point  the  finger  of  guilt  wnere 
it  belongs,  at  the  war. 

The  pockets  of  all  Americans  have 
been  picked  by  President  Nixon's  failure 
to  keep  his  campaign  pledge.  When  he 
came  to  office,  the  average  American 
worker  was  earning  $118.13  per  week, 
measured  In  1967  dollars.  By  June  1972 
the  Nixon  war  and  economic  policies  had 
reduced  workers'  resd  weekly  earnings  to 
$108.31.  The  Nixon  war  policy  has  taken 
a  $10  bill  out  of  every  worker's  pay  en- 
velope. 

In  announcing  the  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia 2  years  ago,  and  expansion  of  the 
tragedy  to  yet  another  country,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

During  my  campaign  for  the  Presidency.  I 
pledged  to  bring  Amertcans  home  from  Viet- 
nam. They  are  coming  home.  I  promised  to 
end  this  war.  I  shall  keep  this  promise.  I 
promised  to  win  a  Just  peace.  I  shaU  keep 
that  promise. 

None  of  those  promises  have  been  kept. 
There  are  150,000  American  servicemen 
in  Southeast  Asia  engaged  in  the  war, 
although  only  37.000  are  officially  listed 
in  Vietnam.  The  annoimced  policy  is  to 
keep  a  residual  force  in  Vietnam  in- 
definitely. Far  from  ending,  the  war  has 
entered  a  new  and  bloodier  phase.  More 
Vietnamese,  North  and  South,  Cam- 
bodians, and  Laotians  have  been  killed 
during  the  Nixon  years  than  were  killed 
in  the  Johnson  years.  Where  is  the  "just 
peace"  he  promised?  Peace  is  more  dis- 
tant today  than  when  Mr.  Nixon  took 
office. 

The  President  is  running  on  his  record. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  He  was  elected 
to  end  this  war.  He  has  not  done  so.  On 
October  9,  1968.  in  bidding  for  election 
to  the  Presidency,  he  said: 

Those  who  have  had  a  chance  for  four 
years  and  could  not  produce  peace  should 
not  be  given  another  chance. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  The  American 
people  should  hold  him  to  that  standard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
accompanying  data  which  I  have  ac- 
cumulated be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


1966-68 


1989-Jun« 

1972 


B.  South  Vietnamest  miliUry 

MjMing ...   8  083 i6.367 

196$-Aus.  5, 
1964-68  1972 

C.  Other  allied  fortes  (South 

Korea.  Auttralis.  New 
Zealand,  Philippines.  Na- 
tionalist China,  Spain, 
and  Thailand); 

Combatdeaths 2  682  ,^*5l 

Wounded  in  action 6. 045  '  5. 6Z« 

1966-68   1969-June  1972 

C    Other  allied  torces  (South 
Korea,    Australia,    New 
Zealand,  Pbtlippmes,  Na- 
tionalist    China,   Spain, 
and  Thailand) 
Missing ^2_ 

1969-Au».  S. 
1961-68  1972 

D.  Enemy  forces  (North  Viet- 
namese and  Vieteoni):  ,,„  „,  ,,,  ace 

Combatdeaths 430,  te4  Ul,9SB 

Wounded  in  action (*)  iv 

IMissing. (0  <•) 

1  Killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds  in  combat,  and  died  while 
missinj  in  action  or  captu'ed.  ^     .         .. 

:  Died  of  illness,  homicide,  accident,  aircraft  accident,  and 
other  noncomDat  causes. 

'  Both  hospitalized  and  nonhospitali^ed  cases.  Some- 
what fewer  than  halt  ol  those  wounded  in  action  required 
hospitalization.  .  „  ,.  .. 

I  Both  "missing  in  action"  and  "missing  not  as  a  'f»ul<  o' 
hostile  action."  Of  the  1.24b  listed  as  missing  as  of  Aug.  5, 1972, 
124  were  in  the  latter  category. 

1  Only  those  seriously  wounded  and  hospitalized. 

e  Through  May  1972. 

■  Through  May  1972. 

•  .10  leliabie  estimates. 

Source;  DOO  Public  Affairs  Office. 

U.S.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  MISSING  IN  ACTION/PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 


Every  day  this  war  continues,  more 
than  $16  million  is  being  taken  from  the 
wallets  and  pocketbooks  of  Americans. 

To  add  to  the  tragedy,  much  of  the  cost 
Of  the  Nixon  war  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  current 
taxpayers  in  the  form  of  interest  cm  the 
debt,  veterans'  benefits,  and  social  con- 
sequences such  as  the  drug  addiction  of 
veterans.  There  have  been  authoritative 
estimates  that  the  overall  costs  wiU  ulti- 
mately reach  $350  billiCHi  or  more.  The 
library  of  Congress  calculates  the  budget 
deficit  in  the  Nixon  years  due  directly  to 
the  war  at  $36  billion  and,  when  the  cur- 
rent year  is  added,  it  will  Uyp  $42  bilhon. 

But  probably  the  meet  devastating  im- 
!>aet  on  the  lives  of  everyday  Ameri- 
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Jan. 1,1961- 
Jan.  18,  1969 


Jan.  18. 1969- 
Ao».  5, 1972 


A.  U.S.  military  personnel: 
Combat  deaths ' 

30,991 

5.200 

195.601 

14,852 

Noncombat  deaths' 

Wounded  in  action" 

5,046 
107, 695 

196+-68 

t969-Ayt.  5, 
1972 

A.  U.S.  mliUry  personal; 

Missing' 

pCWs                        

779 
448 

466 
76 

1961-68 

"*^T97*i 

B.  South  Vietnamese  military 
pereomiel: 
Combatdeaths      .  

8S,  410 
185,386 

88,  M8 

Wounded  in  action* 

<  423,  920 

Missing' 


POW's 


1964  . 

1965  . 

1966  . 

1967  . 

1968  . 

1969  . 

1970  . 

1971  . 
1972 •- 


4 

M 
201 
22t 
294 
176 

as 

79 

12S 


3 

7* 
97 
1» 
96 
13 
12 
U 
40 


1  BoUi  "missing  in  action"  and  "missing  not  as  a  result  of 
hostile  action." 
i  Through  Aug.  5, 1972. 

Source;  DOD  Public  Affairs  Office. 

17.5.  troop  strengtht  in  Southeatt  Asia 
[Estimates  as  of  Aug.  16, 1872] 

south  Vietnam- - ^-^OO 

Offshore /Vietnam    dw,  owu 

Thailand - 45,000 

Laoe  (Jan.  1972) 1,200-1,300 

Cambodia     (Jan.     1972)     UB.    Qovt. 

personnel ^"^  "^  ^ 

Okinawa  -- „  ;^ 

Quam   - — ^^'^^ 

Taiwan    *'^ 

PhUlpplnes 18.000 

For  troop  strengths  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  1961-68  and  196»-71  periods,  the 
most  reliable  and  complete  souroe  U  Chartes 
H.  Murphy.  V&.  MUltary  Personnel 
Strengtaia  by  CX>untry  of  Location  Since 
World  War  n.  194a-71.  (CBS  MultlUth  No. 
73-69F)  Washington,  Library  of  Oongre«B. 
CkjngresBlonal  Research  Service.  Feb,  29. 
1972. 

Total  V£.  military  paroonnel  serving  In 
Vietnam  since  December  1968 :  Approximate- 
ly 2£  mUUon.  (These  figures  an  not  avail- 
able by  speetflc  time  periods,) 

Source:    DOD   PubUc  Affairs   Office, 
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)RD— : 


number  of  refugees  generated,  by 
the  war 
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SORTIES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Yeir 


Tons    Yen 


Tons 


Prior  to  January    ItMW: 
Vietnam:   3-3 u,   mlUlon. 
Cambodia:   Few,  \i  any. 
Slnca  January  19«9; 
Vietnam:   a-a^   mlUlon.' 
Cambodia  1-3  mlUlon.' 
Laos     700  000-800.000    (cannot 
down  into  time  periods.' 


iSt  932,119 

IM  1,437,370 


Totil 


2. 816,808 


1969 1,387,259 

§70'        1 9"  *» 

971 1 763,160 

J72"»     "1 504,879 


Tixcd  Winf         H«ticapt*n 


Total 


3,  632,  734 


be   broken 


Tot»ltO(  1966-72 


(J»nu*nr-Jun«) 6, 496.  542 


by 
for 


phone    from 
International 


•  Information  obtained 
Dr  J  n.  Hoeber.  Agency 
Development 

There  Is  no  reliable  information  on  Cam- 

r^rntS-^ce^n-^^^.rlnS 

fk«  more^han  two  million  people  in  Cam- 
bodia had  been  displaced  by  the  war  but 
that  figure  Is  considered  by  many  to  be  high. 
0  3.  congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  theJu- 
dlclary  subcommittee  to  Investigate  Prob- 
fe^om.ect«d  with  Refugees  and  E8cap|^8. 
W™ Victims  in  Indochina.  92d  Cong.  2d  sess., 
1972:    84. 

>  U  S.  congress  Senate.  Conamlttee  on  For- 
eign RelatlolTimpact  of  the  Vietnam  War 
9ad  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Committee  print,  U.S. 
Govt.   Print.  Off.   1971.   36  p. 


1  Dit*  ate  not  broken  out  j.p.-ately  to.  South  Vietnim,  North 
Vietnam ,  Laos,  and  Camtxjdia 
1  January  through  June  1972. 
Source  000  Public  Aftairj  Office. 

SOUTHEAST     ASIA 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


Total-16.654,8«2- 


7,258 
170.  780 
226, 1S6 
281.686 


37,651 
2,994,537 
5.517.625 
7.  419, 149 


685,810         15,968,962 


CIVILIAN      CASUALTIES     IN 


Pritt  to 

January 

1969 


Since 

January 

1969 


1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972'. 


South  Vietnam. 

Cambodia 

Laos.. 


72a 


000 
Few 
1» 


I  525, 000 

M,500 

>  10.653 


ToUl-21.400.507. 


257,209 

131,464 

39,457 

54,787 


8.441.508 

7  563,826 

4  213,835 

698.420 


482,917         20,917,590 


in 


1  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Problems  Connected 
mth  Refuge«  and  Escapees,  as  repoit^l  ,n  The  W.shintton 
Post  June  16  1972.  State  Department  figures  confim  only 
n3  226  cmlian  casualties  hospitalized  in  South  Vietnam  in 

'^\  ^  'cSsulKi^eXrt'ed  bv  ,t»  Washington  St.,  on 
May  25  1971  Other  reports  only  indicate  that  casualties  ha,e 
bwn  in  the  thousands.  The  State  Department  can  proyide  no 

"•^"nloSn  obtain«l  by  Phon.  (ro»  Office  o.  Laos  and 
Thailand  Aftairs.  Agency  for  lnternaUon«l  Development. 


1  January  through  June  1972.  | 

Note-  Sorties  in  North  Vietnam  are  avaiHtXe  on  a  daily  basis 
but  are  not  tabulated  on  a  monthly  and  yearly  basis.  A  com- 
pilation vwuld  require  a  time-consuming  study. 

Source-  OOD,  OASO  (Comptroller),  Olreetorate  for  Informa- 
tion operations.  Statistics  no  Southsast  Asia  table  6,  1966-7.2 


FINANCIAL  COST  OF  THE  WAR 
(AH  fifures  are  in  millions  ol  doUars.  except  interest  rate;  by  fiscalyM 


Estimated 

deficit 

attributable 

Federal 

to 

funds 

involvement 

deficit  > 

in  Vietnam ' 

TVoclud-  funds  for  EconomK:  Development,  Food  to,  P«c.,  Mil.Ury  Assistance  and  Incre- 
"-"Thl^-hangTin  the  national  debt  ,s  closely  associated  with  the  surplus  or  deficit  in  the 
^f  ?-  i?,^  r.r!n*rm\rr':VrXlthan  the  F^^^^^^^  "^^ 

costs  would  be  the  same  as  the  Federal  lunds  oencii. 


1  Fl*uTe*?s  lor  June  1972;  annual  average  not  available  at  this  time, 
^nd  the  Treasury  Bulletin.  June  1972. 


FUNDING  OF  U.S.  PROGRA.«  IN  SUPPORT  OF  S^m^^^ETf^AM^HS^^ 


1953-61 . 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966.  .. 

1967.  . 


Jl  469, 900, 000 

124,100.000 
143,  300.  000 
165,  700.  000 
225.  000,  000 
593,  500. 000 
494,  400, 000 


J78,300,000 

31.900,000 
52. 600, 000 
b6,  700,  OOO 
bl,  700,000 
143,000.000 


)508,800.000  . 
204,200,000 
258,400.000 
181.300.000 
234. 900,  000 
94,300.000 


■jiosrooo.ooo 

5.  800, 000. 000 


73:™o:ooo ....:..:.  18.400,000.000 


12,057,000,000 
360,200,000 
454,  300, 000 
404.  200,  UOO 
614,600,000 
6,630  800,000 

18,968,100,000 


J398, 200, 000 
314,200.000 
365.900.000 
387.700.000 
385,  000. 000 


1968. 
1%9. 
1970. 

1971 

1972  ' 

Total. 1.066. 900. 000 


138.500.000  . 
J99.300.000  . 

110,800,000  . 
188.000,000  . 
120.420,000 


20, 000. 000, 000 

121,500,000,000 

17,400,000.000 

11,500,000,000 

7,  300.  000,  000 


20,536,700.000 
J21  913,500,000 
17,876,700,000 
12  075.700,000 
7  805.420.000 


T:iiiiis:^i^ir^ii:w^^ri^^^««-w^  109.697,220.000 


■  Estimate. 

Impact  ot  Infi-ation  Sincs  1969  • 
Since  January,   1968    (to  June,   1973)    the 
consular  pr^lndex  ha.  risen  17.a  percent. 
(Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

DmcUABE  II*  B»a.  Waobs  Sinc«  1968  • 
average  gwea  weekly  earnings  m  1967  dol- 
lar fo^Ja^^.  1969  were  •HS.IS^  June^ 
1973  (preliminary  figure).  »'«'^,8r^ 
weekly  Wnlngs  in  1967  «»o»"V?2J^J°li' ' 
ft  decreaae  of  W.M  (Bur»u  ot  iMbOT  Sta- 
tistics. )  •  • 


•The  trenda  r«fl«ct«l  In  figures  above  are 
due  in  part  to  the  Vietnam  War.  The  precise 

^.?B^u"'a?^?tSStlc  now  uae-  1967 
dollars  in  aU  oomputatlons  r«iulrin«  con- 
stant dollars. 


UNrr  COSTS  or  Major  Weapons  and 

MUNmONS 

B-SaD — $6.5  million. 

P-105I>— •a.l  million. 

F-4E — 63.8  million. 

A-7— 63. 48  million.  _-o,  =  ftoo 

XJH-lH  medium  helicopter— #315.000. 

ArtUlery  rounds   (point  detonating  fuse)  . 

106  mm  howitzer — 635.79. 

166     mm     howitzer-#»4.a7      (white     bag, 

Tlnch'""howltzer_694.54       (white      bag. 

°^^.^i-   mine,     M-X5     (heavy) -419.00 

(estimated) .  Last  buy  1968.  ^_._»^  ,4 

a.76-lnch    rocket,    heavy    warhead— •W.S* 

(FT  70  money). 

Non.— All  figures  In  FT  73  doUars  except 
as  noted. 


SouKci— DOD  Public  Affairs  for  aircraft 
flg^r^fUce  of  the  Chief  pf  Staff  Army  for 
the  remainder. 


ESTIMATED  DAILY  COST  OF  THE  WAR 

A  frequent  inquiry  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress ccTncernlng  Vietnam  Evolves  the  daUy 
cofit  of  the  war.  A  rough  estimation  of  the 
a^erie  daUy  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War  ^ 
^  Se   by   dividing  the   Incremental  wtx 
^tX  the  fiscal  year  by  the  366  days  m  the 
calendar  year.  Applying  this  ^orm^la  to  the 
estimated  incremental  war  costs  of  •^-S  °" 
UorTor   fiscal    year    1973    Indicates   a   ctaUy 
incremental   cost   of   $20   mlUlon.   Applyln* 
Se  same  formula  to  the  Wl^  ^""^L^^J 
in  incremental  war  costs  during  A-caly-' 
1969  reveals  that  the  war  w^  ^'"^^J^ 
almoat  669  mlUlon  a  day.  During  FY  irn 
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th«  daUy  cost  was  about  »47  mUllon  and  dur- 
JL  FY  1971  about  $31  mlUlon.  In  June  1972. 
^  Defense  Department  estimated  that  the 
r^fense  budget  for  FY  1973  would  have  to  be 
mcSd  by  $3  3  bUllon  If  the  North  Vlet- 
Sse  Offensive  continued  at  Its  then  cur- 
«m  level  through  September  1972  and  by 
«,  extra  $5  blUlon  if  such  conditions  con- 
tSiued  until  the  end  of  the  year.  These  estl- 
mlies  reflected  the  cosU  of  increased  bomb- 
s' and  artUlery  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  increased  logistical  opera- 
tions and  replacement  of  mUltary  equip- 
ment' Based  on  the  Defense  Department's 
Tulv  18  1972  esilmate  of  Incremental  war 
costs  for  fiscal  year  1973  as  $5.8  billion,  the 
dallv  cost  during  FY  1973  would  be  j"st  un- 
der'?16  mUllon,  a  figure  equal  to  the  daUy 
war  cost  In  FY  1966.  This  estimate  allows 
for  measures  being  taken  to  counter  the  In- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  by  North  Viet- 
namese forces,  which  began  In  AprU  of  this 
year. 

COST    PER    B-52    AND    FICHTER-BOMBIE    MISSION 

On  the  basis  of  currently  avaUable  infor- 
mation it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
cost  of  the  air  war  in  Vietnam  during  the 
present  offensive.  With  regard  to  the  earlier 
air  operations  over  North  Vietnam  in  the 
1965-1968  period,  however,  there  are  official 
data  on  the  average  costs  per  sorties  by  B-528 
and  aghier-bombers  engaged  In  Indochina. 
According  to  testimony  before  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ck)mmlttee  on 
Appropriations  in  1969,  the  cost  of  an  average 
B-52  sortie  was  then  more  than  $41.(JO0,  of 
which  $22,500  was  the  cost  of  the  average 
munitions  drop  of  27  tons.  In  other  official 
sources  the  cost  of  an  average  fighter-bomber 
sortie  In  the  1965-1968  period  was  given  as 
more  than  $8,000. 

Most  of  the  cost  estimates  which  have 
appeared  In  the  press  in  recent  months  are 
based  on  these  official  figures  as  reported  In 
The  Air  War  in  Indochina."  a  widely-cir- 
culated report  compiled  by  the  Air  War  Study 
Group  at  ComeU  University  last  year  and 
reprinted  in  a  revised  edition  by  Beacon  Press 
in  March  1972.  Although  these  estimates  may 
be  valid  for  the  air  operations  of  the  1965-68 
period,  they  are  not  entirely  appropriate  to 
the  current  phase  of  the  air  war.  Since  the 
numbers  and  types  of  aircraft  and  munitions 
being  currently  employed  over  North  Viet- 
nam are  significantly  different,  the  costs  of 
the  present  campaign  cannot  be  accurately 
oalctilated  by  extrapolating  from  figure*  per- 
taining to  the  earlier  period.  For  example, 
there  are  indications  that  the  present  cam- 
paign against  North  Vietnam  Is  characterlzsed 
by  a  much  greater  reliance  on  fighter-bomber 
aircraft  than  on  B-52s.  Moreover,  to  the 
extent  that  the  more  accurate  "smart"  bombs 
are  being  used  today,  fewer  planes  and  muni- 
tions are  required,  although  the  bombs  them- 
selves are  much  more  expensive. 

With  regard  to  the  current  phase  of  the 
air  war.  only  fragmentary  cost  data  have  been 
made  public  by  the  Defense  Department. 
The  Pentagon's  I*ubllc  Affairs  Office  has  dis- 
closed (1)  that  the  average  hourly  operat- 
ing cost  of  a  B-52  Is  $1,300  whUe  the  aver- 
age operating  cost  of  an  F-4  fighter-bomber 
Is  $800  per  hour,  and  (2)  that  a  sortie  flown 
to  Vietnam  from  Guam  averages  13  hours, 
a  sortie  from  Thailand  takes  about  4  hours, 
and  missions  out  of  Danang  and  from  off- 
shore carriers  take  an  hour  or  less. 

According  to  authoritative  sotiroes,  the 
costs  of  the  various  types  of  "smart"  bombs 
being  used  in  Vietnam  at  present  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  $3324  for  a  laser-guided  600-lb 
bomb,  (3)  $4,900  for  a  laser-guided  3,0t0-lb 
bomb;  and  (3)  $16,800  for  a  televlslon-gulded 
3,000-lb  bomb.*  However,  since  the  numbers 


and  types  of  aircraft  operating  out  of  varlotu 
bases  have  not  been  disclosed  and  there  Is  no 
detailed  information  on  the  types  and  quanti- 
ties of  munitions  delivered,  it  is  not  poaslble 
to  derive  cost  estimates  from  these  data  com- 
parable to  those  available  for  the  earUer 
period.' 


Coax  OF  Rkhabilitatino  Dbuo  Audictb 
Prom  the  Vittnam  Warn 

1.  General.  Hard  facts  on  this  subject  are 
scarce.  A  cohesive  coet  estimate  therefore 
Is  not  feasible.  The  following  data  may  be 
of  use. 

a.  Nvimber  of  users,  a.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  advisee  that  tirtnalysls  teets 
are  available  onlv  from  mid-November  1971 
through  July  31,  1972.  436,640  teets  were  ad- 
ministered to  men  coming  home  from  Viet- 
nam, going  on  R  &  B  or  leave,  being  trans- 
ferred, being  treated  tinder  exemption  pro- 
grams and  so  on.  The  number  of  drug  tisers 
(not  necessarUy  addicts)  Identified  was 
14.283.  or  3.3  percent.  How  many  were  re- 
tvirned  to  duty  as  "cured"  and  how  many 
were  discharged  with  varying  degrees  of  de- 
pendency on  drugs  Is  not  known. 

b.  Dr.  Marc  J.  Mtisser,  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  eetl- 
mates  that  some  50.000  to  75,000  veterans  are 
drug  addicted.  This  Includes  all  veterans,  not 
onlv  Vietnam  veterans. 

c.  According  to  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
( California ) ,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals,  there  are  currently  100,000  or  more 
addicted  Vietnam  veterans.  Senator  Crans- 
ton reported  that  only  5,600  of  these  vet- 
erans are  currently  undergoing  treatment 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  {Wtuhing- 
ton  Post,  June  17,  1972) 

3.  Cost  of  treatment. 

a.  The  cost  of  treating  these  addicted  vet- 
erans depends,  of  course,  on  the  kind  of 
treatment  program  and  the  amount  of  time 
needed  to  achieve  rehabUltatlon  for  each 
addict.  In  a  report  to  the  Ford  Fotmdatlon, 
"DeaUng  With  Drug  Aljuae,"  released  this 
year,  the  foUowlng  estimates  are  given  for 
the  cost  of  variotis  types  of  treatment  pro- 
grams: 

( 1 )  Civil  commitment  programs — coat  eatl- 
mates  are  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  year  per 
addict  whUe  the  addict  Is  In  the  institution. 

(3)  Therapeutic  oommunltlee — (xmt» 
range  anywhere  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  per 
year  per  resident. 

(3)  Methadone  malnteixance — the  ooet  of 
the  program  is  rotighly  between  $500  and 
$3,500  per  patient  per  year,  dependent  on  a 
number  of  factors.  Methadone  itaelf  can  be 
procured  for  about  $.06  per  day  pw  addict, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  variations  which 
account  for  the  wide  cost  eatlmate.  At  pres- 
ent. $600  per  addict  per  year  Is  about  the 
minimum  for  a  program  that  uses  standard- 
ized dosages,  out-patient  Induction,  fairly 
cheap  urinalysis,  and  no  servloee  except 
those  supplied  by  the  addicts  themaelvea.  A 
reasonable  estimate  for  a  program  with  In- 
dividual doses,  some  inpatient  ancillary 
aervicee  (such  as  group  and  individual 
therapy,  job  training  aiid  placement.  famUy 
cotinsellng,  medical  care  and  education)  Is 
$2,000.  The  cost  for  each  patient  who  has 
flrilshed  the  Induction  stage  and  la  stabillMd 
In  the  program  Is  about  $1,000  per  year. 


^  Washington  Post  June  6,  1972.  pp.  Al.  AlO. 
'Aviation    Week    and    Space    Technology. 
May  32, 1972,  pp.  16-17. 


» According  to  a  committee  print  Issued 
on  June  29,  1973,  by  the  8Miat«  Foreign  Ha- 
lations Committee,  a  total  of  7,662  B-63 
sorties  had  been  flown  In  1972  through  May 
27—4,883  in  South  Vietnam,  2.047  in  Laos. 
649  in  Cambodia,  and  83  In  North  Vietnam 
(all  during  April  1972).  UjS.  Senate.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  IMatlons.  Vietnam:  May 
1972;  A  Staff  Report  Prepared  for  the  Uae 
ol  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlom  of 
the  Unlt«i  States  Senate.  June  29,  1972. 
Washington,  V3.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1972,  p.  12. 


(4)  a.  AntagonUta — the  two  basic  antag- 
onist* currently  in  use  for  treatment  of 
heroin  addicts  are  cyclaaocine  and  naloxone. 
So  far.  the  coats  have  been  high — $SXXX)  to 
$6  XXX)  per  addict  per  year — partly  beoauae  of 
the  need  for  inpatient  care  common  to  ex- 
perimental programs  and  partly  because  of 
the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  the  drugs. 

b.  Ttie  Veterans'  Administration  fiscal  1972 
budget  for  drug  programs  was  $17.5  mlUlon. 
Since  January  of  1971.  it  has  opened  32  clln- 
lea  to  treat  drug  addicted  veterans.  Another 
twelve  clinics,  costing  an  additional  $10  mU- 
Uon.  are  scheduled  to  open  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

c.  During  consideration  of  HJi.  12846.  a 
biU  to  authorize  treatment  programs  for 
drug -dependent  serrloemen.  the  Houae  Armed 
Services  Committee  estimated  that  the  coeU 
for  the  drug  programs  would  be  about  $67.4 
mUllon  In  fiscal  1972  and  $80.6  million  in 
fiscal  1973.  with  costs  after  that  leveling  off. 

d.  Two  private  laboratories  have  been 
awarded  contracts  worth  more  than  $1  mU- 
Uon  for  screening  out  GI  drug  users  through 
tirinalysls  testing.  These  firms  have  already 
been  paid  over  $1.6  million  since  the  screen- 
ing program  began.  (Washington  Post,  June 
26.  1972) 

4.  Cost  of  crime.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of   Narcotics  and   Dangerous   Drugs,   heroin 
users  In  Vietnam  can  supp)ort  their  habits  for 
as   little  as   $2   to   $6   per  day    Here  in  the 
United  States,  drugs  are  harder  to  get.  oon- 
sldarably  less  potent,  and  far  more  expensive 
BNDD    estimates    that    the    average    heroin 
habit  costs  $30  per  day  In  the  United  States. 
Few    addicts.    Including   veterans,    have   the 
means  to  pay  for  such  an  expensive  habit, 
8knd  many,  therefore,  stand  a  good  chance  of 
tvimlng  to  crime,  thus  adding  to  the  ever- 
rising  crime  rate  here  at  home.  According  to 
a  report  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
dime,  "Heroin  and  Heroin  Paraphernalia," 
addicts  who  turn  to  crime  must  steal  either 
cash   or   goods,   and   when   they   steal    goods, 
they  must  steal  goods  worth  five  times  the 
ooet  of  their  habit.  According  to  the  report  of 
a  special  study  mission  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee   ("The  World  Heroin 
Problem"),  the  cttrrent  ooet  of  crime  com- 
mitted   by    addicts    to   sustain    their   habits 
could   be   in  excess  of  $8  bilUon  per  year. 
Some  experts  calculate  that  the  actual  social 
costs  of   addiction — the  costs  of  crime  and 
punishment  ar«l  attempted  rehabiUtation — 
already  surpass  $26  billion  a  year. 
6.  Spread  of  addiction. 

1.  Dlrectcff  John  IngersoU  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  stated 
that  the  problems  of  heroin  addiction  are  be- 
ing sprecul  to  smaU  cities  and  towns  through- 
out  the  United  States  by  rettuTting  Vietnam 
servicemen.  (Washington  Star.  AprU  6.  1971) 
3.  Dr.  Judlanne  Densan-Gerber,  Executive 
Director  of  Odyssey  House  In  New  York  City, 
has  caUed  heroin  addiction  a  "oofnmunicable 
dtsecMe."  which,  she  says,  through  a  "nattiral 
ripple  effect"  wlU  cause  76.000  new  addicts 
from  Vietnam  to  produce  an  ttdditlonal 
360,000  to  760XK)0  new  addicts  In  the  United 
States  within  a  year.  (New  York  Times. 
Jtme37,  1971) 

Pkojccted  Costs  of  Vetx«an8'  Bineftts  fob 

VXXTNAM  Ik* 

1.  The  Veterans'  Administration  has  no 
estimate  of  projected  oaets  for  benefits  au- 
thorized mUltary  personnel  who  sarved  In 
the  United  States  armed  forces  between  1961 
and  1971.  nor  are  Its  analysts  willing  to  tin- 
dertake  any  such  project. 

3.  There  are  two  reasons,  primarily: 

a.  Coats  constantly  fluottiate. 

b.  There  U  no  way  to  anticipate  aocttrataly 
how  many  Vietnam  veterans  wlU  elect  to 
take  advantage  of  authortaed  bensflts.  Sx- 
pcrtonce  factors  from  earUsr  wars  are  imap- 
p    cable. 
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3  The  following  data  may  be  of  lome  uae. 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  In  applying 
these  costs  against  raw  strength  ftgurw  re- 
fleeting  total  numbers  of  military  peraonnel 
who  served  during  the  Vietnam  Bf»^ 

a  Medical  care:  The  average  monthly  coat 
of  care  m  a  VA  hoapltal  U  •ISaS'"-  AV^ 
nam   Bra   veteran   haa   an  average  hoapltal 

'^J  Mucauo^al  a-l-tance:  6.8M  mllUon 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  «ra  are  •"Kl*''*  i^f 
educational  aaalatance  as  of  April  1973.  Forty 
percent  have  already  entered  draining  at  a 
Sit  of  USa  billion.  The  average  yearly  cost 
per  trainee  (aa  of  April  IVtH)  la  •I.OIB.  Tb* 
average  length  of  training  Is  8  month*.  The 
Senate  passed  educatkjnal  amendments  to 
the  ai  Bill,  which  would  have  a  five  year 
cost  of  M-Sia  bUllon  In  direct  benefits,  not 
counting  administration. 

c  Compensation;  The  average  monthly 
compensation  payment  to  each  Vietnam  vet- 
eran la  aiaaSO.  As  of  June  1971.  244.M7  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  Kra  were  receiving  com- 
pensation. Compensauon  was  also  being  paid 
to  38^3  survivors  of  Vietnam  veterans.  The 
average  payment  monthly  for  survivors  la 
•191.06.  „.  . 

d  Pension :  Only  2M»  veterans  of  the  Vlat- 
nam  Era  currenUy  are  collectmg  pension 
beneflts.  The  average  monthly  paymant  Is 
•128.28  However.  5.666  survivor*  also  col- 
lect pensions  with  a  monthly  paymant  of 
•70  16. 

NoT«.— Thoee    who   served    after    1964   re- 
ceive greater  benefits  than  thoee  served  ear- 
Uer;    that   fact  further  compUcatea  estima- 
tion problems. 
SouacK.— Veterans'  Administration. 
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Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Irom  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prerident,  first, 
I  ask  un«uilmons  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing staff  members  be  permitted  to 
be  present  on  the  Senate  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  the  interim  agreement 
and  during  votes  relating  thereto:  Rich- 
ard Perle,  Dorothy  Poedick.  and  William 

Van  Ness.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilis).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  some  very  brief  re- 
marks at  this  time.  I  shall  speak  later, 
in  more  detail. 

First,  let  me  say  that  from  the  begin- 
ning I  have  urged  early  and  expeditious 
action  on  both  the  ABM  treaty  and  the 
interim    agreement.    I    suggested    the 
unanimous-consent    agreement    on   the 
ABM  treaty  which  was  agreed  to.  I  sug- 
gested    a     unanimous-consent     agree- 
ment— in  fact  several  of  them,  a  long 
list — in  connection  with  the  pending  in- 
terim agreement,  and  the  various  sug- 
gestions  were   not   agreed   to.   Without 
going  into  all  the  details,  let  me  simply 
say  for  the  record  that  yesterday  I  did 
agree  on  three  different  occasions  to  a 
unanimous-consent      agreement      that 
would  be  limited  only  to  my  amendment 
and  amendments  thereto,  but  that  was 
objected  to. 

Prom  the  outset,  I  made  It  clear  that 
I  would  support  cloture  and  that  I  would 
sign  a  motion  for  cloture  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  action  of  the  Senate.  I  will  say 
that  I  have  signed  the  cloture  motion, 
and  I  strongly  support  it.  so  that  the 
Senate  can  work  its  will.  I  commoid  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 


distinguished  minority  leader  for  takmg 
this  action  in  the  form  of  a  cloture  mo- 
tion—an action  of  last  resort— in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  very  important  matter 
p«iding  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered I  think  we  all  understand  what 
we  mean  by  equality  of  intercontinental 
strategic  forces.  I  am  referring,  of  course, 
to  landbased  ICBM's,  seabased  ballistic 
mlaailea,  and  Intercontinental  bombers. 

Some  are  attempting  to  argue  that  I 
am  advocating  an  expedition  of  the  arms 
race.  I  would  point  out  that  under  my 
amendment,  with  its  44  coeponaors,  the 
Soviets  could  stop  building  modem  nu- 
clear submarines.  The  Soviets  could  halt 
their  program  at  41  boats,  which  would 
be  a  number  equal  to  ours.  They  could 
dismantle  a  portion  of  their  ICBM's. 
which  now  number  1.618  to  our  1,054.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  dismantling  our 
ABM  site  in  Montana. 

Our  amendment  offers  a  golden  op- 
portimity,  Mr.  President,  for  a  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  agreement  by  which  we  can 
reduce  forces.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
emphasizing  equality  in  intercontinental 
strategic  forces. 

The  interim  agreement  Is  not  at  issue 
in  these  discussions.  The  issue,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  what  our  future  policy  will  be, 
and  what  advice  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  will  give  to  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  SALT  n  talks  re- 
garding the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 
I  say  that  this  amendment  does  give 
us  an  opportunity,  a  golden  opportunity, 
to  begin  a  process  of  reduction  in  stra- 
tegic arms.  This  Is  the  way  we  could  save 
money  on  both  sides. 

We  are  talking  about  entirely  different 
things  when  we  talk  about  my  amend- 
ment and  when  we  talk  about  the  interim 
agreement.  The  interim  agreement  is  an 
effort  to  freeze  both  sides  where  they 
happened  to  be — or  might  be  expected  to 
be — at  a  givai  moment  in  time. 

I  know  of  no  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration who  has  responsibility  in 
this  area  of  strategic  arms,  and  who  will 
be  Involved  one  way  or  another  in  the 
follow-on  SALT  talks,  who  is  supporting 
the  view  that  the  disparities  in  numbers 
agreed  to  in  the  interim  agreement  are 
acceptable  as  a  basis  for  a  final  treaty. 

When  one  talks  about  the  great  ex- 
penditures, which  I  want  to  see  cut  back, 
one  should  also  talk  about  the  enormous 
expenditures  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
are  involved  in  an  unbelievable  buildup 
of  intercontinental  strategic  forces — far 
in  excess,  Mr.  President,  of  anything 
that  we  have  attempted.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  has  not  moved  on  adding 
numbers  of  land-based  missiles  or  sub- 
marines to  our  forces  since  1965.  So  I 
want  to  zero  in  on  the  heart  of  the  issue, 
which  is  the  Issue  of  equality  in  inter- 
continental strategic  forces  which  all 
Americans  understand. 

The  AFLr-CIO  Executive  Council  met 
in  Chicago  on  August  28  of  this  year, 
and  adopted  a  statement  in  support  of 
the  Jackson-Scott  amendment,  which 
speaks  for  itself.  Let  me  just  quote  a 
part  of  it: 


The    Moscow    agreements   limit    defensive 
weapons  by  a  permanent  treaty  and  offen- 
sive strategic  weapons  by  a  five-year  Interim 
agreem«nt.  But  whUe  the  treaty  on  defensive 
weapons  Is  baaed  on  the  principle  of  U.a.- 
Soviet  equality   (with  each  country  having 
the  same  number  of  weapons  and  equal  ste 
limitations ) .     the     Interim     agreement    oa 
offensive   weapons   departs   from   this   prin- 
ciple.   We     are    concerned    that    the    sig- 
nificant  Soviet    advantage — in   nimibers   of 
strategic  offensive  launchers  and  their  size — 
granted   In   the   interim   agreement   for  Ave 
years  not  become  the  basis  for  a  follow-on 
treaty. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment the  Soviet  Union  Is  permitted  1,618 
land-based  ICBM's  to  1,054  for  the 
United  States.  At  sea,  the  Soviets  are 
permitted  to  build  up  to  62  modem  nu- 
clear submarines  while  the  United  States 
is  frozen  at  44.  Moreover,  the  combined 
payload  capability  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  missile  forces  1::  four  times  that 
of  the  U.S.  force.  If  these  disparities 
were  made  the  basis  for  a  follow-on 
treaty  in  this  period  of  rapidly  develop- 
ing technology,  the  United  States  would 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  strategic  infe- 
riority. 

American  labor  is  firmly  opposed  to  a 
treaty  on  offensive  weapoxiB  that  would 
limit  the  United  States  to  levels  of  inter- 
continental strategic  forces  inferior  to 
the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  is  the  nub  of  the  APL-CIO  state- 
ment endorsing  the  Jackson-Scott 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  ExECtrnvi 
Council  on  Jackson-Scott  Amendment 
TO  SALT  Agreement 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  meeting 
in  May  called  for  a  strategic  arms  agreement 
that  would  ".  .  .  place  simultaneously  In- 
violable limits  on  the  number,  size  and 
variety  of  both  offensive  and  defensive  stra- 
tegic weapons." 

The  Moscow  agreements  limit  defensive 
weapons  by  a  permanent  treaty  and  offen- 
sive strategic  weapons  by  a  five-year  Interim 
agreement.  But  whUe  the  treaty  on  defen- 
sive weapons  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
U.S.-Soviet  equality  (with  each  country 
having  the  same  number  of  weapons  and 
equal  size  limitations),  the  interim  agree- 
ment on  offensive  weapons  departs  from 
this  principle.  We  are  concerned  that  the 
significant  Soviet  advantage — in  numbers 
of  strategic  offensive  launchers  and  their 
size — granted  In  the  interim  agreement  for 
five  years  not  become  the  basis  for  a  follow- 
on  treaty.  

Under  the  terms  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment the  Soviet  Union  Is  permitted  1.618 
land-based  ICBM's  to  1.054  for  the  United 
Stales.  At  sea.  the  Soviets  are  permitted  to 
build  up  to  62  modern  nuclear  submarines 
while  the  United  States  IB  frozen  at  44. 
Moreover,  the  combined  payload  capability 
of  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive  missile 
forces  is  four  times  that  of  the  UjS.  force. 
If  these  disparities  were  made  the  basis  for 
a  follow-on  treaty  in  this  period  of  rapidly 
developing  technology,  the  United  States 
would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  strategic 
Inferiority. 

American  labor  Is  firmly  opposed  to  a 
treaty  on  offensive  weapons  that  would  limit 
the  United  States  to  levels  of  Intercon- 
tinental strategic  forces  Inferior  to  the 
limits  provided  for  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  amendment 
offered  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  by  Senators 
Jackson  and  Scott,  to  the  resolution  ap- 
proving the  interim  agreement.  The  Jack- 
son-Scott amendment  serves  notice  that  if 
the  threat  to  the  survlvabUity  of  VS.  stra- 
tegic forces  is  not  limited  by  a  foUow-on 
Mreement  within  five  years,  U.S.  supreme 
national  taterests  could  be  jeopardized. 

The  amendment  calls  upon  the  President 
to  seek  numerical  equality  m  Interconti- 
nental weapons,  In  such  a  future  treaty.  We 
would  hope  the  Soviets  could  be  persuaded 
to  reduce  their  forces  to  U.S.  levels.  The 
Jackson-Scott  amendment  also  calls  for 
vigorous  research,  development  and  force 
modernization. 

By  calling  for  an  equal  balance  In  Inter- 
continental weapons  the  Jackson-Scott 
amendment  seeks  to  protect  those  U.S.  weap- 
ons baaed  in  Europe  and  dedicated  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  democratic  NATO  allies  from  be- 
ing compromised  m  the  continuing  SALT  n 
negotiations.  Soviet  insistence  on  "compen- 
sation" in  Intercontinental  strategic  weapons 
for  US.  tactical  forces  in"  Europe  under  our 
alliance  obligations  Is  a  device  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  NATO  aUiance. 

We  must  not  submit  to  this  Soviet  demand. 
We  believe  that  negotiations  to  achieve  a 
European  nuclear  balance  must  take  place  in 
a  manner  that  permits  the  full  participation 
of  our  aUles.  These  negotiations  should  deal 
with  Soviet  as  well  as  comparable  allied 
weapons. 

We  make  these  proposals  in  the  Interest  of 
the  security  of  our  country.  As  we  declared 
at  our  Ninth  Constitutional  Convention : 

"...  our  existence  In  freedom  and  as  a 
free  trade  union  movement  depends  on  the 
strength  and  the  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  safeguard  their  national  sur- 
vival, protect  their  free  way  of  life,  and  as- 
sure the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  These 
vital  aims  and  Interests  of  our  country's  for- 
eign policy  are  beyond  bargaining  or  compro- 
mise." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  editorial  comment  re- 
lating to  the  SALT  accords.  It  is  rather 
Interesting  that  the  Russians,  through 
their  literary  spokesmen,  have  made  all 
sorts  of  comments  against  my  amend- 
ment. It  is  rather  unusual,  is  it  not,  that 
we  are  getting  advice  from  the  Soviet 
Union  on  amendments  pending  before 
the  Senate?  In  fact,  Soviet  journalists 
and  representatives  have  been  rather  ac- 
tive in  this  community,  indicating  their 
views  of  Senate  amendments,  which  is  a 
rather  unusiud  precedent,  I  must  say.  for 
a  country  that  does  not  permit  any  op- 
portunity at  all  for  our  journalists  or 
our  representatives  to  visit  the  Supreme 
Soviet  or  meet  with  the  Presidium  or  the 
Politburo. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  refer  to  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  number  of 
editorials  that  I  think  are  representative 
of  views  around  this  country. 

One  is  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  7,  entitled 
"A  Grain  of  SALT";  another  is  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Jacksonville,  Pla., 
Times-Union  of  August  9,  1972,  entitled 
"SALT:  The  Letter  and  the  Spirit";  one 
Is  a  commentary  published  in  the  At- 
lanta Journal  of  August  9,  1972.  entitled 
"Limiting  Missiles":  another  is  an  edi- 
torial in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
of  August  9,  1972,  entitled  "Intelligently 
Peppering  SALT" ;  another  is  an  editorial 
in  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Times  of  August  9 


1972,  entitled  "Anms-Pact  Safeguard"; 
and  .so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  7,  1973] 
A  Obain  or  SALT 
ThaxUcs  to  the  flare-up  over  the  Strategic 
Arms  agreement  In  the  Senate  last  week,  we 
apparently  wUl  after  aU  have  a  debate  com- 
mensurate with  the  seriousness  of  the  steps 
being  taken.  In  the  end  the  agreements  wUl 
be  approved,  but  by  then  both  the  Senate  and 
the  nation  ought  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  they  are  doing. 

Just  when  the  agreements  appeared  to  be 
headed  for  rubber-stamp  approval.  Senator 
Jackson  and  Senator  Scott  proposed  to  attach 
a  statement  of  congressional  Intent  setting 
forth  certato  limiting  principles.  The  Senate 
approved  the  treaty  part  of  the  agreements 
limiting  antlballtetic  missile  systems,  but 
postponed  action  on  the  separate  "Interim 
agreement"  on  offensive  weapons  pending 
further  consideration  of  the  Jackson-Scott 
resolution. 

The  Jackson -Scott  proposals  would  not  be 
reservations  changing  the  text  of  the  treaty 
or  agreements,  but  would  put  Congreea  on 
record  on  three  points:  That  the  United 
States  la  committed  to  the  principle  of 
numerical  equality  \n  the  follow-on  treaties 
the  U.S.  and  Soviets  have  pledged  to  nego- 
tiate. That  a  strong  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  needed  to  strengthen  the 
American  position  in  these  negotiations.  And 
that  If  the  Soviets  deploy  weapons  that 
threaten  to  wipe  out  a  major  part  of  our 
deterrent  forces,  it  would  jeopardise  our 
"supreme  national  Interests"  and.  presum- 
ably, be  grounds  for  abrogating  the  agree- 
ments. 

These  points  neatly  stress  the  aerlouaiiMB 
of  the  potential  strategic  and  political  prob- 
lems with  the  interim  agreements.  The 
United  States  has  agreed  to  give  the  Soviets 
a  ^2  superiority  in  mlasUe  numbers,  and 
their  missiles  are  also  much  larger.  For  the 
moment  we  can  more  than  offset  these  Soviet 
advantages  because  our  lead  in  multiple  war- 
head technology  gives  us  more  deliverable 
warheads.  But  the  agreements  preclude  our 
matching  the  Soviet  advantages  In  numbers 
or  size.  The  agreements  do  not  preclude  the 
Soviets'  matching  or  overtaking  our  lead 
in  multiple  warheads. 

Deeply  serious  strategic  problems  coiold 
arise  if  tfi  Soviets  deployed  miUtlple  war- 
heads large  enough  and  accurate  enough  to 
attack  our  Mlnuteman  missiles.  For  with 
their  advantages  In  launcher  numbers  and 
size  they  could  theoretically  develop  the 
capacity  to  destroy  nearly  all  our  landbased 
miasUee,  most  of  our  bombers  and  at  least 
a  few  of  our  mlssUe  submarines,  all  the  while 
retaining  enough  missiles  to  wipe  out  Ameri- 
can cities  If  we  dared  to  retaliate  with  our 
remaining  forces.  One  does  not  have  to  think 
the  Russians  are  madmen  lusting  to  push 
the  button  to  see  that  this  would  be  a  por- 
tentous change  in  the  nuclear  balance. 

Even  if  this  worst  poeslbmty  doee  not 
develop,  there  are  serious  piolitical  problems 
in  an  agreement  giving  the  Soviets  a  nu- 
merclal  lead.  It  is  one  thing  to  argue,  as  the 
administration  has.  that  we  have  no  pro- 
grams that  could  prevent  them  from  gaining 
a  lead  in  this  particular  time  period.  It  Is 
quite  another  thing  to  formalize  this  in- 
equality and  seem  to  give  It  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. If  the  world  gets  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  Is  wUllng  to  accept  an  inferior 
position.  poUtical  balances  will  tip  In  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  any  world  trouble- 
spot. 

Thus  the  agreements  carry  decided  rl^ts 
for  the  United  States  unless  a  satisfactory 
follow-on  agreement  Is  reached  in  SALT  IL 
The  administration  recognized  these  risks 
when    It    declared    during    the    negotiations 


that  faUure  to  reach  further  limitations 
would  jeopajxUze  supreme  national  interests 
and  provide  grounda  toi  abrogating  the 
otherwise  pormanent  treaty  when  the  in- 
terim agreements  expire.  Thus  it  Is  not  sur- 
prliilng,  except  apparently  to  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  and  other  Senate  doves,  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  oppose  the  Jackson- 
Scott  initiatives. 

The  risks  will  have  been  nu>re  than  worth 
taking  it  SALT  II  does  produce  a  compre- 
hensive agreement  reducing  the  level  of 
strategic  arms  and,  even  more  Importantly, 
laying  the  basis  for  Soviet-American  politi- 
cal undaratajuilngs  that  would  enhance  the 
security  of  both  sides.  But  whUe  taking  a 
calculated  gamble  on  that  outcome,  we  ought 
to  remember  that  history  warns  that  such 
hopes  prove  Ulusory  more  often  than  not. 

Frankly,  we  doubt  that  the  odds  In  this 
gamble  Justify  as  high  a  level  of  risk  as  the 
American  negotiators  have  been  willing  to 
accept  In  these  agreements.  But  at  this  point 
we  cannot  start  over  to  seek  a  better  agree- 
ment; it  Is  too  late  In  the  game  to  turn 
back  on  the  gamble.  But  at  least  the  Sen- 
ate can  make  it  clear  that  it  understands 
the  risks,  that  while  it  Is  wUling  to  take 
these  agreements  It  takes  them  with  a  grain 
of  salt. 

[From  the  Jacksonville.  Fla..  Times  Union, 

Aug.  9.  1972] 

SALT :  The  Ltttkb  and  tbs  SPtarT 

It    is    difficult    to    see    why    the    so-called 

■•Jackson  reservations"  on  the  SALT  pact — 

as   the   modified    version   now   stands  after 

oonference    with    the    White    House — could 

arouse     the     opposition     even     of     highly 

acouaable   J.   W.   Fulbright   and   his   Senate 

Foreign  Kelatlons  Committee. 

For  all  the  Jackson  wording  specifies,  m 
effect.  Is  simply  that  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment, as  weU  as  the  letter,  ts  to  be  honored 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  weU  as  the  D.S., 
during  the  five  years  of  the  Interim  agree- 
ment on  offensive  wei^Mns. 

In  fact,  according  to  United  Press  Inter- 
national reports  from  Washington,  no  seri- 
ous objections  have  been  raised  by  Soviet 
repressntatlves  when  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed with  them  by  U.S.  oiUclals. 

The  exact  wortUng  of  the  (rerlaed)  Jack- 
son amendment  should  be  examined.  The 
key  pbraae  Is  "were  the  aurrlvabUlty  of  the 
strategio  deterrent  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  be  threatened  ....  this  could  jeo- 
pardize the  supreme  national  mterests  of  the 
XTnlted  States"  and  hence  would  be  cause 
for  voiding  the  agreement. 

Tills  only  means  that  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  uphold  the  letter  of  the  agreement. 
yet  work  within  this  limitation  to  reach  a 
"Urst  strike"  capacity,  in  utter  contrast  to 
the  "balance"  which  is  the  key  to  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty,  then  the  VS.  would  no  longer 
be  bound. 

"As  a  point  of  fact,  there  already  Is  a  simi- 
lar "escape  clause"  in  the  agreement  as  orig- 
inally drawn;  the  agreement  could  be  abro- 
gated at  any  time  that  new  Soviet  develop- 
ments actually  endanger  VS.  security. 

The  only  difference  In  the  Jackson  reser- 
vation and  what's  already  "on  paper"  is  that 
Sen.  Jackson  speDs  It  out  unmistakably, 
brings  It  mto  the  open.  The  U.S.SJR.  is  simply 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms :  This  Is  an  agree- 
ment for  balance,  not  to  be  a  "cover"  for  any 
Soviet  effort  to  honor  the  letter,  but  not  the 
spirit,  of  the  treaty. 

Such  a  reservation  makee  no  change  In 
the  basic  agreement.  The  White  Houise  deputy 
press  secretary.  Gerald  Warren,  stated  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  spelled-out  notice 
was  entirely  "consistent  with  our  under- 
standing in  Moscow." 

But.  whUe  such  a  reeervation  does  not 
change,  but  only  makes  more  specific  the 
"parity"  concept  of  the  agreement,  there  Is 
a  very  pragmatic  reason  for  Its  point  of 
emphasis. 
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The  "balance"  of  the  Interlni  SALT  agree- 
in«U  which  «»v«  the  n.«  flre  y*^""^' 
Tm<^  permanent  pact  can  b«  worked  o^^ 
bwilcauy  leavea  the  Sorl.t  ^nlon  mo«.  ml^ 
sUea  m  almoet  every  cati»Kory.  whDe  the  U.8. 
hM  more  warheads  due  to  lU  ««^^o\°«^^, 
capabUlty  (which  the  Ru-tan.  don*  y** 
bave)  of  cluterlng  Mveral  'f'^^Pf^'^S 
^rgetable   warheads   In  a  single   n°«*50'?«; 

DoubUessly,  during  the  covered  perl«rthe 
USSR,  will  develop  It.  own  ^•"'°\°f,'^'H: 
tiple  warheads.  No  harm,  a.  '"f^V  But  "  J 
were  to  employ  thto  on  all  Its  mlaeUes,  it 
Tould'^avTa  sleeping  -P^^f'"' ^^'^^..^ 
never  Intended  by  either  ^^  J*^^  1*^ 
agreement  or  spelled-out  Urms  of  the  SALT 

^"since  "balance"  Is  based  on  one  side  having 
mor^T^s-Ue.  and  the  other  •»-«  *>-*"«^ -^'j! 
warheads  any  basic  change  In  this  conai- 
r^n^ch  as  the  mass  use  of  multiple  war- 
h^^on  soviet  mlssUes-would  obvlourty 
unset  the  balance.  ,      ._ 

'^hat  objection  can  be  raised  -Imply  to 
stating  in  plainer  English,  that  the  splrU 
1^  wen  as  the  letter  of  the  treaty  Is  to  be 
observed? 
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IFrom  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Aug.  9.  1972] 

LTMrTTNG  MissrLKa 

(By  John  Crown) 

No  rational  person  wants  to  «««  the  United 

States  and  the  Soviet  Union  embroiled  In  a 

military  conflagration  and  no  r»"°^»>P*"?^ 

wanta  a  never-ending  arms  race  between  the 

two  nations.  .» 

Thus  it  was  that  President  NUon^s  summit 
agreements  In  Moscow  drew  a  sigh  of  reUtf 
?^m  a  great  many  people.  And  thus  It  was 
that  Senate  ratification  last  week  of  the 
limitation  on  defensive  missiles  brought  on 
another  sigh  of  relief. 

But  those  sighs  of  relief  have  been  far  from 
unanimous.  There  Is  a  sizable  segment  of  the 
citizenry  who  view  with  grave  doubts  tbe 
agreements  on  arms  UmlUtlona.         ^     ,      . 

A  realistic  view  of  Russia's  record  of  sd- 
herlng  (or  of  not  adhering)   to  past  treaties 

has  been  one  cause  for  concern.  

But  the  principal  fear  Is  that  w*  have  been 
outmaneuvered  within  the  treaty  provisions. 
This  has  been  the  one  voiced  the  most  often. 
And  It  was  to  rwlress  this  to  some  degree 
that  Sen.  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson  D- 
Waah  has  Initiated  an  additional  provision 
In  a  treaty  resolution,  one  that  Is  expectwl 
to  lead  to  heated  controversy  on  the  Senate 

'how  anvone  covUd  In  good  conscience  take 
exception  to  Sen.  Jackson's  prudent  provi- 
sion defies  all  reason.  And  underscoring  the 
nonoontroverslal  aspect  of  the  provision  U 
that  President  NUon.  the  man  who  came  up 
with  the  original  resolution,  has  endorsed  tne 
Inclusion  of  Sen.  Jackson's  provision. 

What  we  had  last  week  was  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treatv  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  limiting  defensive  mis- 
siles. This  Is  well  and  good. 

But  limiting  only  defensive  missiles  with- 
out  similar  limitations  on  offensive  missiles 
Is  ludicrous.  To  only  limit  defensive  missiles 
and  to  permit  the  unrestricted  and  umre- 
stralned  development  and  deployment  oi 
offensive  missiles  serves   no  useful  purpose 

"  The  other  way  around  would  make  more 
sens«^llmltlng  offensive  missiles  and  plac- 
ing no  restrictions  on  defensive  mlssUes. 

So  all  we  have  done  thus  far  Is  agree  to 
limit  defensive  missiles. 

In  order  to  balance  the  thing  out,  before 
the  congress  Is  a  resolution  dealing  with 
limitations  on  offensive  mlssUes.  There  la 
nothing  permanent  about  this.  It  la  of  tem- 
Dorary  nature  only. 

President  Nixon  worked  out  with  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  a  temporary  agreement  which 
would  Umlt  offensive  missiles  while  the  two 
superpowers  seek  to  arrive  at  a  permanent 


arrangement  The  temporary  agreement  Is 
for  a  maxlmxmi  of  five  years. 

T^ls^Twhere  Sen.  Jackson's  prudent  pro- 

'^r^ro^p^Tt'at^^o-l'^  the  temporary 
a^n^enf^n  Its  course  without  the  two 
^ons  e-tablUh^ng^a  p«man.nt  lunation 

^grVn^r   abr^Sng^lhe   limitations  on 

"•Kur^rnlT  and  logical  and  Pragmatl. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  us- 
or  thim-to  be  bound  by  defensive  missile 
"tolSTtions  When  there  is  no  P^^^P*"  °^ 
,3lar  limitations  on  offensive  missiles^  The 
t^  io  toSther,  which  is  why  President  Nixon 
suciLl^lly  sought  the  temporary  i^^n^ent 
to  accompany  the  permanent  agreement  on 

nrumir^le^ive  mlssUes  and  leave  of- 
fenslve  missiles  to  chance  Is  t«  Invite  a  first 

'''^l  there  are  members  of  the  Senate  who 
fe^  that  adding  the  provlston  wouW  en- 
danger the  agreement.  They  fear  Soviet  ca- 
Jrlclousness,  that  the  Russians  would  seize 
on  thU  as  grounds  for  spurning  what  has 
been  accomplished. 

^e  Senale  has  more  than  Its  share  of  the 
fainthearted  who  think  the  way  to  deal  with 
Communists  is  to  crawl  and  beg. 

^gard  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have 
been  solnded  out  and  have  no  objection^ 

Sen    Jackson's  addition— which  Is  the  case. 
EvenU  this  were  not  true.  Sen.  Jackson  s 

pro^al  makes  sense.  It  Is  the  prudent  course 

for  us  to  follow. 
The  key  Is  a  limitation  oi|  offensive  mis 

slles — or  on  none 


itatlon  on 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Aug.  9.  19721 

IMTK-UCENTLY     PEPPERINC     SALT 

Now  that  the  euphoria  over  the  United 
States-Soviet  nuclear  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments has  subsided,  it  is  time  to  take  a  care- 
ful second  look  at  the  proposed  Interim 
agreement"  on  offensive  weapons. 

There  was  vU^ual  unanimity  on  the  first 
pact  limiting  defensive  mlssUe  systems  (antl- 
balllstlc  missiles) .  Only  two  opposition  votes 

were  cast.  .     ,  ,    .,_ 

But  the  interim  agreement  Is  a  decidedly 
different  matter.  As  proposed,  it  will  give  the 
soviet  Union  a  3-2  superiority  o'"  the 
Unlt«d  states  In  offensive  nuclear  missiles 
during  the  time  both  sides  try  to  negotiate 
limitations  on  these  weapons  during  the  next 

^""ler  H^'nrv  M.  Jackson  of  Washington  now 
la  wisely  acting  to  amend  the  interim  agree- 
ment so  that  it  will  include  adequate  safe- 
guards against  any  Russian  attempt  to  use 
the  negotiating  period  to  put  the  United 
Statesat  a  fvrther  disadvantage. 

Senator  Jackson  points  out  that  under  the 
interim  agreement  the  United  States  would 
not  b^adfquately  protected  l^t^e  Russians 
chose  to  t^st  and  deploy  -MlRVs  (multiple 
independently  targeted  warheads)  on  their 
very  large  313  ICMs. 

If  they  chose  to  press  this  advantage  our 
less  numerous  and  less  powerful  land-based 
ICBM  force  could  be  threatened  with  total 
annlhUatlon. 

There  Is  the  distinct  possibility  that  the 
Russians  could  develop  a  "first  strike"  <»pa- 
bUltv  that  could  knock  out  nearly  all  of  our 
land-based  ICBMs,  vlrtuaUy  all  of  our  stra- 
tegic bombers  and  perhaps  most  of  our  sub- 
marines—and still  have  enough  mlssUes  to 
destroy  our  cities  If  the  United  States  does 
not  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  protect 

Itself  against  this  potential  threat.  

Jackwn  and  other  Senators  thus  have  con- 
cluded that  the  senate  must  Insist  on  an 
amendment  that  wUl  do  two  things: 

Warn  the  Russians  that  the  United  States 
will  not  allow  the  Soviets  to  take  actions 
th»t    threaten    the    "survivability    of    the 


United  States  deterrent"  or  Jeopardlw  our 
national  Interert  while  the  negotiations  are 
in  progress. 

Put  the  Congreae  on  record  as  opposing 
anv  eventual  SALT  treaty  "in  which  the 
niitad  States  Is  limited  to  levels  of  Inter- 
continental  strategic  forces  Inferior  to  tba 
level  accorded  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  one  conalders  the  Inherent  danger* 
of  any  Interim  agreement  that  faUed  to  In- 
ooTDorate  these  two  points.  It  becomes  obvl- 
ous  that  they  must  be  Included  to  protect 
the  national  security. 

This  country  simply  cannot  rely  exclu- 
■ivelv  on  the  word  of  Russian  leaders  that 
Siev  wlU  negotiate  at  SALT  II  In  good  faith, 
^eVe  mult  be  an  Uon-clad.  fuUy  spelled- 
out  escape  clause  that  wUl  allow  the  United 
States  to  end  the  agreement  at  any  time  It 
finds  the  Russians  have  used  the  negotlal- 
ine  oerlod  to  put  this  country  at  a  serious 
^vantage  In  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Anything  less  would  be  foolish.  Without 
this  protection,  the  Russians  could  If  they 
ohose  greatly  accelerate  their  missile  devel- 
opment  and  the  United  Stat«,  under  the 
present  wording  of  the  treaty,  could  not 
abrogate  the  pact  until  five  years  had  gone 

''^The  Russians  also  should  be  put  on  no- 
tice that  any  final  arms  "mjtatlon  agree- 
ment on  offensive  weapons  wUl  not  be  ac- 
ceptable unless  It  provides  equal  strength  to 

both  sides.  

This  is  lust  good  conamon  sense.  It  would 
be  extremely  dangerous  to  this  counti?  ^d 
for  world  peace  to  agree  to  an  arrangement 
that  zave  the  Russians  a  permanent  su- 
pSrlorfty   in   intercontinental  ballistic  mls- 

^"■nie  Senate  should  ratify  the  Interim 
a^ment  promptly,  but  only  after  It  has 
added  the  indispensable  amendment  pro- 
Dosed  by  Senator  Jackson. 
^U  IS  the  only  way  to  fully  P^tect  the 
uauon's  security  whUe  the  new  offensive 
arms  limitations  talks  are  In  progress. 


(From  the   Seattle    CWash.)    Times.  Aug    9 
'  19721 

Th«  Timks'  Opinion  and  Comment: 

Arms-Pact  Sateotjard 

The    administration    now    has    reached   h 

meeting  of  the  minds  with  Senator  Jackson 

Xo  h^  alsumed  the  difficult  and  potential!) 

unrewarding  role  -\^T'^^.^T%rM 
tlons  about  the  widely  haUed  Strategu 
A^s  Limitation  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  Nixon  administration  and  Jack 
son  on  the  same  track,  the  way  ought  to  be 
clear   for  prompt   congressional   approval  of 
the  agreement  setting  ceUlngs  on  the  num- 
ber of  offensive  strategic  weapons  each  nation 

"^^Hnterlm  pact   Is   widely  and  properly 
hailed  as  the  capstone  of  past  efforts  and  the 
cornerstone  of  future  progress  toward  end 
inK  the  superpower  arms  race. 

In  the  euphoria  induced  by  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow,  the  public  has  been 
ilttle  inclined  to  listen  to  reservations  such 
as  that  expressed  by  Jackson  that; 

■Simply  put.  the  agreement  gives  the 
Soviets  more  of  everything;  more  light  Inter 
^ntlnental  ballistic  missiles,  mo'«  ^^.^^J 
missiles,  more  submarine -launched  mlss^les^ 
more  submarines,  more  payload,  even  more 
missile-defense  radars.  In  no  area  covered  by 
?hf  agreen^ent  Is  the  United  States  permitted 
to  m^ntaln  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  course,  the  reason  the  administration 
felt  safe  In  agreeing  to  a"°w  t^e  Ri^uns 
"more  of  everything"  ^  existing  United 
States  technical  superiority  in  strategic 
w^pons.  Put  crudely,  the  Russians  have 
more  weapons;  we  have  better  ones. 
"""BuTT^  persuaded  after  careful  «vlew 
of  this  argument."  Jackson  said,  that  wc 
are  m^v^l  Into  a  period  of  rapidly  changing 


t^ihnology  in  which  the  advanUge  we  enjoy 
S^^ue  of  our  greater  technical  sophistica- 
tion will  be  narrowed  .  .   "' 

Jackson  not«l  th«t  the  treaty  covering 
antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  defense  clearly  estab- 
Sed  the  principle  of  equal  limit,  on  both 
^trles.  His  revised  amendinent  ca^^  for 
ttU  principle  of  equality  to  be  appUed  to 
^en^ve  nOssllee.  as  weU.  in  the  nert  round 
of  the  arms-llmltatlon  talks. 

This  the  administration  has  agreed  to  In 
return  for  Jackson's  dropping  a  toughly 
worded  provision  that  would  have  called 
for  abrogation  of  the  Moscow  pact  under 
certain  circumstances.  ,      ,  ,  ,„„ 

Thus  the  stage  Is  set.  not  only  for  full 
congressional  approval  of  the  existing  limita- 
tions on  armaments,  but  for  further  progress 
on  a  basis  less  likely  to  permit  either  super- 
power undue  advantage. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  9,  1972] 
CoMpaoMisE  ON  Arms  Lhutaiion 
The  White  House  has  agreed  to  a  modified 
compromise  propoeed  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son of  Washington  attaching  oongreaslonal 
understandings  to  the  lnt«im  arms  llmlta- 
Uon  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
agreement,  reached  by  President  Nixon  and 
Soviet  leadOTS  to  Moeoow  last  May.  freezes 
the  number  of  offenalve  nviclear  missiles  at 
present  levels  for  five  years. 

It  Is  to  be  followed.  In  theory,  by  a  treaty. 
The  Nixon  administration  assented  to  Sen. 
Jackson's  view  that  any  such  treaty  be  based 
on  the  principle  of  equality  of  nuclear  force*. 
The  senator  has  been  worried  because,  he 
says,  the  interim  agreement  has  placed  ua  in 
a  position  of  sub-parity. 

In  response  to  White  House  endorsement 
of  bis  principle.  Sen  Jackson  dropped  a  pro- 
vision to  his  earUer  resolution  which  would 
have  called  for  abrogation  of  the  five-year 
interim  agreement  at  any  Ume  evidence  sup- 
ported the  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  waa 
taking  steps  to  Jeopardize  United  States  de- 
terrent mlssUe  forces. 

Sen.  Jackson  and  the  administration  agreed 
that  U  no  treaty  limiting  offensive  we^»ns 
was  achieved  by  1977  this  would  Justify  abro- 
gation of  the  complementary  treaty  signed 
to  Moscow  restricting  defensive  antiballlstlc 
mlssUes  to  200.  Half  of  these  oould  be  em- 
placed  around  thte  national  capital*  of  the 
two  countrtee  and  half  around  offensive  ml*- 
lUe  launchtog  sites. 

The  Jackson  compromise  has  been  cleared 
with  Soviet  ofBclals  in  Washington,  who  ex- 
pressed no  objection  to  It.  The  "White  House 
toierpretatlon  Is  that  It  does  not  legally 
affect  the  toterim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  because  It  adds  no  reservations  re- 
quiring Soviet  acceptance. 

Sen.  John  Stennls,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  Sen.  George  D. 
Aiken,  ranking  Republican  on  the  P\>relgn 
Relations  Committee,  welcomed  the  under- 
standtog  reached  between  Sen.  Jackson  and 
the  White  House.  Sen.  Stennls  said  the  reso- 
lution made  It  clear  that  the  United  States 
was  accepting  "a  position  ol  sub-parity  now 
In  order  to  get  a  position  of  parity  In  any 
future  agreement." 

The  Jackson  resolution  requlree  approval 
of  both  Senate  and  House  and  probably  wlU 
encounter  opposition  from  some  of  the  more 
fervent  antiwar  members.  Nevertheless,  the 
accord  between  the  senator  and  the  admin- 
istration sets  prudent  sights  for  future  nego- 
tiations on  arms  oontitd  and  helps  clear  the 
air  pending  final  action  on  the  Moscow  agr«^ 
ment.  The  treaty  llmlttog  defenalve  mlasJ»* 
has  already  been  approved  88  to  3. 


IProm  the  Sarasota    (Fla.)    Herald  Tribune, 

Aug.  »,  19721 

UsEFTTL  Jackson  REsoLtmoN 

It   Is   difficult   to   understand   why    there 

should  be  the  expectation  of  a  floor  fight  both 

to  the  Senate  and  the  House  over  the  Jack- 


son resolution  concerning  the  SALT  "interim 
agreement"  which  accompanlM  the  Soviet- 
American  treaty  to  restrict  mlaalle  defensea 
over  the  next  five  years. 

The  treaty,  which  already  baa  Senate  ap- 
proval (all  It  needs  except  the  Preaident's 
signature)  accepU  a  position  of  mutual  nu- 
clear deterrence.  Thoee  strtTlng  for  nuclear 
peace  In  a  dangerous  world  regard  It  as  the 
most  significant  anna  control  measure  yet. 

The  toterim  agreement,  which  needs  both 
Senate  and  House  approval,  limits  the  num- 
ber of  offensive  missiles  each  nation  can  de- 
ploy during  the  life  of  the  treaty. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Waah.)  and 
others  have  been  worried  that  this  llmltaUon 
was  unfair  to  the  United  States  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  take  advantage  of  It. 

His  original  resolution  included  a  warning 
to  the  Soviets  not  to  take  actlona  (such  as 
ln4)rovlng  the  quality  or  accuracy  of  weap- 
ons) prejudicial  to  American  toterests. 

The  revised  Jackson  resolution  deletes  the 
warning,  which  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R- 
Vt  )  for  one,  considered  Insulting  to  the  So- 
viets, and  states  only  that  If  no  further  treaty 
limiting  offensive  weapons  (SALT  II)  has 
been  reached  by  1977.  the  expiration  date  of 
the  agreement,  then  the  agreement  may  be 
abrogated  by  this  country.  In  the  meanwhUe, 
our    negotiators    should    seek    full    strategic 

equality.  ,         , 

This  version  now  has  won  the  blessing  oi 
the  Nixon  administration.  It  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  a  legalistic  restriction  on  eltoer 
the  treaty  or  the  toterim  agreement  but  will 
convey  congressional  caution  to  the  entire 
realm  of  nuclear  accords,  specifically  focused 
on  the  ones  now  being  considered. 

It  has  taken  years  (stoce  19«3)  to  reach  the 
DO  tot  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
now  occupv  The  world  stiU  la  gravely  threat- 
ened by  nuclear  war.  Each  of  the  big  powers 
has  the  capacity  to  wipe  out  the  other  sev- 
eral times  over.  Every  step  tjack  to  sanity 
and  stability  must  be  cherUhed  and  en- 
couraged. _  -.    w» 

Which  is  whv  threats  of  floor  fights  on 
Senator  Jackson's  resolution  or  the  toterim 
agreement  itself  are  so  hard  to  comprehend. 
But  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  fR-Ky), 
one  potential  opponent,  thinks  that  append- 
ing anv  clarifying  language  at  all  to  the 
agreement  Is  to  Imply  that  the  United  States 
has  made  a  bad  bargato  and  apparently  be- 
lieves no  further  "tag  ends"  should  be  put 
in  the  same  barrel— certatoly  none  that  im- 
ply the  United  States  really  should  matotato 
nuclear  superiority  rather  than  parity,  for 
then,  he  says,  "there  wUl  be  no  end  to  the 
arms  race."' 

Senator  Cooper,  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  Senate's  brighter  luminaries,  but  Uils 
time  we  must  beg  to  disagree  with  him. 
As  it  stands  now,  the  Jackson  resolution  im- 
plies a  certain  unease  to  the  presence  of  a 
momentous  accord— and  It  Is  an  unease  not 
restricted  to  Capitol  HUl  but  widely  shared 
throughout  the  country. 

If  putttog  it  In  words  helps  to  any  way 
to  get  the  substantive  agreement  through. 
It  Is  probably  a  wise  move. 

We  donX  think  It  will  perversely  spur  the 
arms  race,  particularly  stoce  the  Soviets 
themselves  have  been  consulted  on  the  re- 
vised Jackson  language  and  have  no  ob- 
jections. ,     , 

The  potot  of  President  NUon's  mission  to 
Moscow  and  all  the  subsequent  effort  to  get 
the  treaty  and  the  Interim  agreement  OK  d 
has  been  to  move  "vrith  aU  deUberate  speed 
away  from  global  toctoeratlon  before  it  Is 
too  Ute.  Quibbling  over  slde-effecU  at  this 
potot  is  not  moving  to  the  right  direction. 

If  Congress  acts  promptly,  and  minlml2»8 
irrelevant  floor  fights,  the  SALT  n  prepara- 
tions can  start  to  October.  Most  Americans, 
we  believe,  hope  that  they  will.  _,    ,  ,, 

This  has  become  a  scruffy  old  world,  full 
of  Uls  and  aches,  and  perhs^w  not  the  prize 


planet  to  the  universe  we  once  thought  it 
to  be.  But  It  is  the  only  one  we  hare. 


[From  the  Denver,  iGolo.)  Port.  Aug.  16, 1B721 

SxTTiNO  SALT  Foa  Phass  n  Adds  to  Arms 

Control    Hops 

Agreement  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  undertake  the  second  round 
of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  ( SALT) 
in  Geneva  this  fall  provides  encouragement 
for  future  disarmament  progress  by  the  two 
sui>er  powers. 

The  SALT  2  discussions  will  center  on  more 
permanent  llmlUtlons  on  missiles  than  those 
developed  In  the  SALT  1  accords,  and  wUl 
also  consider  limitations  on  bombers  and 
forward  base  systenw. 

The  historic  first-phase  agreements. 
worked  out  by  President  Nixon  and  Soviet 
leaders  earlier  this  year,  provided  a  founda- 
tion for  still  more  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment pacts. 

The  solidity  of  that  foundation,  however, 
depends  m  large  measure  on  Congress 

The  Senate  has  given  solid  supi)ort  to  the 
first  part  of  the  SALT  1  accords— a  treaty 
establishing  limits  on  defensive  mlssUe 
units.  „  . 

It  now  rematos  for  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  approve  an  toterim  agreement 
setting  restrictions  on  offensive  nuclear  ar- 
senals. ^  . 

Debate  on  the  Interim  agreement  has  cen- 
tered on  an  amendment  offered  by  Ben. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  and  sup- 
ported by  Colorados  Sen.  Gordon  AUott. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  seek  as- 
surance at  SALT  2  that  the  United  States 
would  be  guaranteed  parity  with  the  8o^'let 
Union  on  strategic  weaponry. 

Specifically.  Jackson  is  concerned  that  u  B. 
superiority  In  multiple  warhead  systems  may 
be  vrtped  out  by  Soviet  gains  In  this  area 
which,  coupled  with  Soviet  advantages  to 
other  aspects  of  nuclear  weaponry,  might 
give   them   the   capacity  for  a  decisive  first 

The  NUon  administration  has  given  Its 
backing  to  the  proposed  Jackson  amend- 
ment—at least  in  a  version  calling  for  gen- 
eral U£.-Sovlet  parity  on  strategic  arms. 

The  administration  would  prefer  approval 
of  the  toterim  agreement  without  any  amend- 
ments.  but  has  accepted  the  amendment  to 
calm  fears  about  the  Russians  gatolng  a 
strategic  advantage. 

Pas«*e  of  the  Jackson  amendment  could 
conceivably  be  beneficial  to  SAL"!  2  If  « 
leads  to  strong  approval  of  the  toterim  agree- 
ment in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

[From   the   Savannah    (Oa.>    Evening   Press. 
'  Aug.   17.   19721 

NrciXAR  E<jnAi.rrT 

For  trvmg  to  compromise  with  r*aaonable 
critics  df  lU  Moscow  arms  agreement,  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  been  severely  at- 
tacked by  Sen.  Prank  Church  and  Sen.  J^ 
WUllam  Pulbright.  The  poslUon  taken  by  the 
two  Senators  Is  difficult  to  understand^ 

Last  week  the  focus  of  the  Church  and 
Pulbright  attacks  was  an  amendment  Sen^ 
Henry  Jackson  offered  In  an  effort  to  assure 
that  the  Moscow  pact  would  not  Jeopardise 

U.S.  security.  tT»«f» 

Sen  Jackson  has  maintained  that  treaty 
should  contain  language  calling  fOTequa-.ty 
m  nuclear  arms  when  the  United  States  and 
Buasla  negoUate  a  permanent  deal  to  succeed 
this  temporary  agreement.  _,_,<. 

The  Washington  senator,  an  expert  on  de- 
fense believes  the  five-year  temporary  pact, 
which  gives  Russia  a  sixable  advantage  in 
numbers  of  mlssUe  launchers,  could  be  rlskj 
If  the  Soviets  use  the  five  years  to  develop 
new  technology  to  the  MBV  (multiple  re- 
entry vehicle)  field.  t-,.w««« 
Should  this  happen,  says  Sen.  Jacksoa. 
Russia  oould  end  up  with  a  60  per  cent  ad- 
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▼antage  In  number*  of  mlaaUes  and  a  40  per 
cent  advantage  In  the  permissible  size  of 
their  warheads— a«  well  aa  a  superiority  in 
number*  of  warheads. 

In  a  compromise  with  Sen.  Jaclcflon  and 
other  critics,  the  White  House  agreed  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  and  even  helped  Sen. 
Jackson  rewrite  the  amendment  In  order  to 
satlafy  him  and  at  the  same  time  express  his 
goal  in  terms  compaUble  with  Admlnlstra- 

"^^n"  Church  and  Sen.  Pulbrlght  leaped 
into  the  fray  declaring  they  wouldn't  accept 
any  amendmenU  of  this  type.  "I  for  one  do 
not  want  to  be  party  to  another  Tonkm  Oulf 
resolution."  said  Sen.  Pulbrlght  In  a  com- 
parison that  bogglee  the  mind.  The  amend- 
ment had  about  as  much  to  do  with  Tonkin 
Gulf  type  resolutions  as  National  Cucumber 
Week  has  to  do  with  welfare  reform. 

Sen.  Church's  criticism  was  even  more  in- 
teresting. If  that's  the  word.  "I  suggest  that 
this  administration  .  .  .  U  beginning  the  slow 
prooees  of  scuttling  IW  own  nuclear  agree- 
ments with  Moscow."  Let's  be  reasonable.  If 
the  Administration  didn't  want  the  agree- 
ment It  didn't  have  to  reach  It  In  the  first 
place'  II  It  was  BO  devious  It  wanted  to  pre- 
tend to  reach  the  agreement,  then  have 
Congress  defeat  it.  the  Administration  didn't 
have  to  do  anything  except  not  battle  for  the 
pact.  And  If  It  wanted  to  scuttle  the  agree- 
ment. It  would  have  done  a  better  Job  by 
acceptmg  the  first  Jackson  amendment  in- 
stead of  getting  the  Senator  to  rewrite  It. 

What  was  really  being  argued,  and  pursued, 
by  Sen  Church  and  Sen.  Pulbrlght  was  a 
theory  that  often  draws  the  label  of  new 
IsolatlonUm.  It  U  advocacy  of  nuclear  In- 
feriority. Their  objection  to  the  Jackson 
amendment  was  that  It  called  for  nuclear 
equality.  It  is  a  view  that  U  quite  dangerous. 


Aug.  17. 


IProm  the  New  York  Dally  News 

19731 
SALT  Wn-i.  Pass  WrrH  a  CAimoN  on  Phasx  H 
(By  Jerry  Oreene) 
Washinoton.  Aug.  16.— The  fiddle-faddle 
in  the  United  States  Senate  over  approval  of 
the  Interim  agreement  with  Rxissla  on  limi- 
tation of  strategic  offensive  weapons  stems 
from  a  deep  beUef  by  some  members  that  the 
Soviets  suckered  the  Americans  during  the 
SALT  talks. 

What  the  oppoelng  senators  want  In  the 
campaign  led  by  Sen.  Henry  (Scoop)  Jackson 
(D-Wash.)  18  a  little  written  warning,  or  as- 
surance, that  more  of  the  same  wont  happen 
in  SAL-f  Phase  2.  slated  to  begin  this  faU. 

Jackson  and  moat  of  hla  colleagues  favor 
the  SALT  agreements— the  Interim  offensive 
weapons  five-year  pact  as  well  as  the  ABM 
treaty,  already  okayed,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion the  pending  measure  will  be  approved. 
But  Russia  ran  way  out  ahead  of  the  VS. 
in  the  number  of  key  Items  during  the  three 
years  SALT  was  under  negotiation,  producing 
more  missiles  whUe  talking  limitations,  and 
It  is  this  situation  that  senators  would  like 
to  prevent  next  time,  as  If  a  few  phrases 
would  do  It. 

The  senators  heard  some  powerful  support- 
ing testimony  during  the  SALT  hearings. 
Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Navy  chief  of  staff, 
assured  them  that  "the  objectives  of  SALT 
are  inseparable  from  and  fully  consistent 
with,  national  security  requirements.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  deterrent  capability  of  our 
strategic  forces  wUl  not  be  impaired  by  the 
agreement  so  long  as  we  vigorously  press  for- 
ward with  necessary  programs  which  are  per- 
mitted under  its  terms." 

But  there  was  one  witness  who  opposed  the 
whole  thing,  whose  views  attracted  scant  at- 
tention. His  testimony  was  worth  noting,  for 
he  was  an  adviser  to  the  VS.  SALT  negoti- 
ating delegation.  He  was  William  R.  Van 
Cleave,  associate  professor  at  the  School  of 
Politics  and  International  Relations  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 
Van  Cleave  thinks  we  got  Jobbed  during 


the  negotiations,  largely  because  our  dele- 
gation proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Russians  operate  on  the  same  concepts  and 
have  the  same  objectives  of  a  peaceful  world 

His  thoughts  as  expressed  before  the  sena- 
tors are  worth  consideration  Just  in  case  the 
hopes  and  the  prospects  don't  work  out  quite 
the  way  they  should  if  there  Is  to  be  any 
real  success  in  restricting  and  perhaps  even- 
tually banishing  weapons  that  could  destroy 
the  earth. 

Van  Cleave  told  the  senators  that  the  agree- 
ments the  ABM  treaty  and  the  Interim  offen- 
sive pact,  "are  In  fact  a  light-year  removed 
from  the  outcomes  contemplated  m  the  stud- 
ies and  planning  for  SALT  In  1969 These 

agreements  do   not  resemble   those   deemed 
acceptable  In  1969  or  1970." 

The  negotUtors  kept  trying  to  get  better 
agreements,  the  witness  said,  and  the  Soviets 
kept  saying  "nyet." 

The  Van  Cleave  contention  was  that  tne 
offensive  weapons  accord  allows  the  Russians 
a  distinct  and  dangerous  superiority  over  the 

V  s 

His  testimony,  like  Senate  debate  on  the 
subject,  was  filled  with  numovrs  and  sizes. 
yards  and  yards  of  statistics  and  comparative 
daU  with  which  almost  anything  can  be 
proved. 

A   REMINDER   ON   PREDICTIONS 

The  witness  had  an  unhappy  reminder  for 
his  audience:  "Our  projections  of  Soviet  ob- 
jectives and  futvire  capablUtles  have  been 
seriously  in  error  many  times,  a  fact  that 
should  make  us  a  bit  humble  about  current 
projections  and  expectations. 

"In  1965,  even  after  the  Soviet  ICBM  buUd- 
up  had  begun.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  publicly  stated  that  the  Soviets 
clearly  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  close  the 
gap  in  strategic  forces  or  to  compete  quanti- 
tatively with  the  U.S." 

He  recalled  that  as  late  ae  1970,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  acknowledged 
that  we  had  not  responded  to  the  Russian 
growth  in  intercontinental  mlssUes  because 
we  believed  all  the  Soviets  had  In  mhad  was 
to  achieve  numerical  parity  with  the  U.S. 
Well  they  got  the  numerical  parity  they 
wanted,  and  kept  right  on  bulldmg.  At  last 
account — we  promise  these  will  be  the  only 
statistics  we  use— the  U.S.  had  1.064  ICBMs 
deployed.  whUe  Russia's  land-based  total  was 

1.660.  ^      , 

Van  Cleave  had  a  thought  or  two  about 
reading  the  Russian  mind. 

"trWCERTAINTT  BIMAnlS  GRkATkK" 

"Our  uncertainty  concemtag  Soviet  stra- 
tegic concepts  remains  greater  than  our 
knowledge,  yet  we  continue  to  assume  m  our 
strategic  and  SALT  planning  that  Soviet  con- 
cepts and  objectives  are  similar  to  our  own. 
The  weight  of  avaUable  eTldence,  I  believe, 
strongly  suggests  the  oppoelte. 

"Per  some  time  \n  the  VS.  It  has  been  com- 
monly believed  that  there  are  certain  truths 
about  strategic  stabUlty  and  the  optimum 
strategic  relationship  which  only  need  to  be 
learned  to  be  accepted.  We  have  tried  to  read 
our  truths  Into  Soviet  activities.  Where  they 
did  not  fit.  It  was  a  matter  of  Soviet  error  or 
misunderstanding,  rather  than  a  deliberate. 
considered  or  even  final  rejection  of  these 
truths." 

What  the  witness,  what  Jackson  and  the 
questioning  senators  have  been  saying  Is  that 
m  their  opinion,  perhaps  m  haste  to  get  some 
sort  of  an  arms  treaty  on  the  books  this 
election  year,  the  U.S.  has  succeeded  In  out- 
trading  Itself.  An  extension  of  this  situation 
for  another  five  years— the  life  of  the  mterlm 
offensive  limitation  agreement— might  well 
prove  fatal. 


ment  to  the  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty 

with  the  Soviet  Union 


Apparently  the  Congress  shares  with  many 
Americans  some  qualms  about  the  treaty, 
and  even  President  Nixon  Is  said  to  have  ap- 
proved the  Jackson  amendment. 

Apart  from  all  the  complexities  and  de- 
fense algebra  of  the  treaty  Itself,  with  Its  lim- 
itations on  missiles,  there  Is  in  the  minds 
of  Americans  a  question  as  to  whether  we  can 
trxist  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  known  to 
pursue  Its  self  Interest  vigorously. 

The  answer  of  the  Senate  In  the  Jackson 
amendment  Is  that  we  cannot;  that  we  must 
be  vigilant  and  continue  to  match  Soviet  de- 
velopment. 

The  Jackson  amendment  says  in  diploma- 
tic language  that  If  the  Soviets  take  advan- 
tage of  the  arms  agreement  to  seek  over- 
whelming nuclear  superiority,  all  bets  are  off. 


(Prom  the  Tacoma   (Wash.)    News-Tribune, 

Avig.  ai,  1672] 

Watching  That  Pact 

We  thank  the  United  States  Senate  and 

especially  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  for  tunend- 


[Prom   the   Wlnston-Salem    (N.O.)    Journal 
and  Sentinel,  Sept.  10,  19721 
Th*  Right  Pbiobwt 
There  Is  a  contradiction  in  the  defense  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States — an  ominous  con- 
tradiction—that   sooner   or   later   we  must 

resolve. 

On  the  one  hand  the  nation  continues  to 
fight  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia  as  If  our  na- 
tional existence  depended  on  the  outcome. 

On  the  other  hand  the  agreements  that 
President  Nixon  signed  In  Moscow  concede 
to  the  Soviet  Union  a  60  per  cent  superiority 
over  the  United  States  In  numbers  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons,  which  could  put  an 
end  to  our  national  existence. 

Does  this  make  sense?  Is  It  reasonable  to 
go  on  fighting  year  after  year,  to  pour  vast 
resoxirces  of  air  and  sea  power  and  money 
Into  a  struggle  against  a  feeble  little  Com- 
munist country  which  can  do  us  no  harm 
while  giving  a  decisive  advantage  to  a  pow- 
erful Communist  country  that  can  Indeed  do 
us  mOTtal  harm? 

Under  the  patient  co«u;hlng  of  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  gradually  be- 
coming aware  of  what  President  Nixon  gave 
away  in  Moscow.  The  facts  are  clear. 

Under  the  Interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  .  .  . 

The  VS.  may  have  1,064  land-based  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  the  Soviet 
Union  1.618. 

The  VS.  may  have  710  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  the  Soviets  960. 

The  U.S.  may  have  44  missile  firing  subma- 
rines, the  Soviets  84. 

The  U.S.  may  have  no  heavy  interconti- 
nental missiles  of  26-60  megatons  or  more. 
the  Soviet  Union  313. 

We  say.  "The  facts  are  clear,"  but  that  may 
be  a  misstatement.  For  theee  figures  repre- 
sent only  what  the  U.S.  government  under- 
stands  to  be  the  agreement.  'What  the  Soviet 
Union  understands  may  be  a  different  matter. 
For  example,  the  agreement  aa  our  govern- 
ment understands  It  provides  that  the  VB. 
may  have  1.054  land-based  intercontinental 
mlssUes  and  the  Soviets  1,618.  That  figure  of 
1,054  Is  an  official  U.S.  government  figure.  But 
the  fiKure  of  1,618  for  the  Soviets  Is  only  a 
U.S.  Intelligence  estimate  of  what  the  Soviets 
had  last  July  1.  The  Soviet  government  has 
never  offlclaUy  acknowledged  It.  Consequent- 
ly   the  Soviets  are  free  to  say  In  a  year  or 
two  that  they  actuaUy  had   1,800  or  2,000 
land-based  mlssUes  on  July  1  and  are  there- 
fore free  to  maintain  that  number. 
Rather  slipshod,  Isn't  It? 
But  to  go  back  to  the  contradiction  in  our 
defense  pollcv.  As  we  have  argued  for  at  least 
four  years,  we  believe  that  the  U.S.  must  re- 
order Its  priorities.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  go  on  squandering  our  resources  on  a 
war  in  Vietnam  that,  no  matter  how  It  comes 
out,  can  have  no  effect  on  the  strategic  bal- 
ance m  the  world. 

What  does  make  sense  is  to  concentrate  our 
resources  where  they  can  affect  that  strategic 
balance.  In  particular  we  must  be  sure  tnat 


tue  Soviet   union  does   not   surpass   us   in 

•^f&TmTn^b«»use  we  are  mUltarleu 
or^auvlnists  or  because  we  believe  that  the 
O «  bse  always  used  ite  power  wisely.  We 
„7it  because  we  believe  that  some  kind 
o5  external  ch  ck  must  be  maintained  on  the 
i,^lrtleaders,  .or  they  are  subject  to  no  In- 
ternal checks  of  any  kind. 

We  say  It  too  because  under  the  American 
nuclear  umbrella  mort  dl  the  peoples  of 
Se  world  have  made  considerable  progress 
Zizing  the  past  25  years-progress  In  na- 
tSod.  progress  In  Individual  liberty, 
n^cS^  toward  economic  self-sufficiency. 
And  we  would  hope  that  given  the  same  kind 
at  nroteotlon  they  might  continue  that  pro- 
eress  for  the  rest  of  this  centiu^- 

For  these  reasons  we  support  Sen.  Jackson  s 
amendment  to  the  Interim  agreement  saying 
thst  the  UJ8.  win  not  accept  on  a  permanent 
ba«ls  the  inferiority  in  numbers  and  weight 
ofBuclear  weapons  that  Mr.  Nixon  conceded 
In  Moscow.  .  , 

As  Sen  Jackson  has  argued,  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  not  to  give  the  U.S.  an 
excuse  to  build  up  to  the  Soviet  level  but  to 
give  the  Soviets  a  good  reason  to  cut  dovra 

*°ln"^at  way,  the  amendment  may  help  do 
what  the  Moscow  agreement  was  actually 
Apposed  to  dc^iJUt  a  brake  on  the  arms 
race  without  endangering  our  national  se, 
curlty. 


Mr  JACKSON.  On  March  18.  1970  the 
Subcommittee  on  SALT  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing at  which  the  noted  historian  Richard 
Pipes  gave  important  testimony  on  sa- 
Uent  themes  of  Russian  history  that  bear 
on  her  foreign  and  defense  poUcy.  Dr. 
Pipes  is  professor  of  history  and  director 
of  the  Russian  Research  Center  at  Har- 
vard University.  ^     ,       ,^. 
Professor  Pipes'  testimony  deaJs  with 
issues  bearing  on  past  and  future  SALT 
rfegotiations.  I  believe  the  insights  of  this 
distinguished  historian  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  in 
connection  with  our  current  discussions. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Pipes'  statement  of  March  18.  1970, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
"  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttoe 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Dr.  Richard  Pipes,  PRorEssoR 
or  History.  Dirbctor.  Rtjssiaw  Research 
CENTER,  Harvard  UmviKsmr.  Wednesdat, 
March  18. 1970 
(U.S  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services) 

The  desire  to  seek  explanation  of  a  coun- 
try's conduct  to  its  history  is  a  natural  and 
Justifiable  one,  stoce  clearly  every  nation's 
outlook  and  behavior  are  In  scmie  measure  m- 
fiuenced  by  its  past  experience.  But  the  pro- 
cedure is  always  fraught  with  danger.  It  Is 
aU  too  easy  to  fashion  an  Image  of  another 
people's  national  character,  to  assume  that  It 
Is  eternal  and  immutable,  and  from  this  as- 
sumption to  draw  completely  false  deduc- 
ttons.  In  reality,  "national  character"  is  an 
elusive  and  transient  thing.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  for  example, 
the  French  were  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  aggressive  nation  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, whereas  the  Germans  were  viewed  as 
Impractical     dreamers,     sovereigns     of     the 
"realm  of  clouds,"  as  Voltaire  caUed  them. 
Then,  In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  roles  were  neatly  reversed,  and 
the  Oermans,  descending  from  their  clouds, 
turned  toto  a  nation  of  Huns.  The  Japanese 
who  were  once  thought  to  have  Inherited 
from  their  samurai  ancestors  an  unqtiench- 


able  thirst  for  blood,  have  recently  become  a 
nation  of  frenetic  businesemen,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Jews,  whoee  unfitness  for  war- 
fare had  been  proverbial,  created  in  Israel  a 
mUitary  machine  of  unsurpassed  efficiency. 
Such  examples  could  be  multiplied  many 
times  over. 

As  every  historian  knows,  that  which  is 
loosely  called  "national  character"  represents 
the  spirit  not  of  an  entire  nation,  but  only  of 
that  soclja  group  which  at  a  given  time  hap- 
pens to  dontrol  the  Instruments  of  power  and 
the  organs  of  opinion,  and  manifests  Itself 
only  as  long  as  that  group  enjoys  this  con- 
trol. The  problem,  therefore,  is  one  of  Iden- 
tifying the  elite  and  ascertaming  its  particu- 
lar experiences,  interests,  and  expectations. 
Such  knowledge  is  particularly  useful  in 
dealing  with  countries  that  have  authorita- 
tive forms  of  government  because  there  the 
ruling  elite  U  relatively  Immune  to  public 
pressures.  _ 

In  consldertag  the  elite  which  rules  today  s 
Russia  and  Its  possessions,  four  facts  relevant 
to  Its  conduct  of  foreign  policy  demand  em- 
phasis: its  cultural  background,  the  natiu-e 
of  its  claim  to  authority,  Its  class  Interests, 
and  Its  colonial  experience.  Only  when  aU 
four  of  these  factors  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count Is  It  possible  to  understand  something 
of  that  peculiar  mixture  of  aggressiveness 
and  caution  which  has  distinguished  Soviet 
foreign  policy  since  1917. 

1.    the    CtnLTTTRAI.    BACKGROUND    OF   THE    SOVIET 

eute 


The  Soviet  elite  is  not  the  same  one  that 
had  ruled  Russia  in  the  imperial  period,  that 
Is,  from  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  In 
1689  to  the  Revolution.  The  Imperial  elite, 
composed  largely  of  landed  and  service  gen- 
try, was  thoroughly  Westernized;  It  con- 
sidered Itself  part  of  Europe  and  In  its  majtw- 
Ity  emulated  Exiropean  models.  This  class  was 
overthrown  to  1917.  and  replaced  by  a  new 
elite  formed  of  elements  that  had  never  been 
much  exposed  to  Westernization;  the  lower 
bureaucracy,  small  tradesmen,  provtoclal  to- 
teUigentsla.  clergy.  skiUed  labor,  and  peas- 
antry. The  cultural  roots  of  these  groups  lay 
not  to  the  Westernized  Russia  of  Peter  and 
his  successors,  but  to  the  pre-Petrlne  culture 
of  old  Moscow,  and  even  beyond  It.  to  Byzan- 
tium and  the  Turkic  tribes  of  the  St^pe. 

In   Imperial  Russia,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Soviet  elite  had  been  kept  out  of  the  cham- 
bers of  power.  They  always  viewed  the  West- 
em  c\ilture  of  the  St.  Petersburg  court  and  of 
Its    gentry    with    distaste    and    suspicion. 
Though   not   averse   to   borrowing   Western 
technology.  especlaUy  of  a  mUltary  nature, 
they  rejected  the  ^Irltual  foundations  on 
which    this    technology    had    grown.    Their 
whole  attitude  toward  the  external  world  was 
decisively  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  which  more  than  any  other 
Christian  establishment  resisted  innovation 
and     persecuted    heresy.    The    xenophobia 
which  this  Orthodox  Church  toculcated  to  Its 
flock  Impressed  IteeU  very  deeply  on  the  mind 
of  the  Russian  lower  classes;  and  so  did  the 
beUef  that  the  Orthodox  alone  are  pxure  and 
fit  for  salvation.  This  faith,  to  a  seculaiised 
form,  has  rematoed  very  much  part  of  the 
outlook  of  the  Soviet  elite;  for  although  this 
elite  professes  mlUtant  atheism  It  has  no 
other  culture  to  fall  back  on  than  the  xeno- 
phobic. anti-Western  culture  of  old  Moacow. 
The   practical   consequencee   of   this   fact 
are  considerable.  The  group  ruUng  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  not  predisposed  by  Its  cultural 
background   to   regard   Itself   as   part   of   a 
broader  international  community;  nor  does 
It  tend  to  thtok  to  terms  of  a  stable  world 
order  which  accords  every  nation  a  rightfxil 
place.    Such    an    outlook    is    widespread    to 
oommvtoitles  with  a  Protestant  and  a  com- 
mercial culture,  but  It  Is  rather  rare  else- 
where. The  Soviet  eUte  tends  to  think  to 
terms  of  a  perpetual   conflict  pitting  right 
against  wrong,  from  which  only  one  side  can 
emerge    victorious.    Needless    to    elaborate, 


communist  ideology  with  Its  stress  on  class 
warfare  culminattag  in  a  vast  revolutionary 
catacylsm  neaUy  reinforces  this  lnb«rlt«J  re- 
ligiously-inspired outlook. 

t.   THE  QUESTION    OT  LECmitACT 

The  elite  which  rules  Soviet  BuasU  lacks  a 
legitimate  claim  to  authority  "f*!^"^  *"* 
hM  critical  bearing  on  Its  conduct  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Lenin.  Trotsky, 
and  their  associates  seized  power  by  force, 
overthrowing  an  ineffective  but  democrattc 
government.  The  government  they  founded 
derives  from  a  violent  act  perpetrated  by  a 
tiny  minority.  Purthermore.  this  power  seiE- 
ure  was  carried  out  under  false  pretenses. 
The  coup  d'etat  of  October  1917  was  accom- 
plished not  on  behalf  of  the  BolahevU  party 
but  on  behalf  of  the  Soviets— a  fact  which 
survives  today  mainly  to  the  name     Soviet 
Union "    The     Soviets     were    representative 
bodies    of    soldiers,    workers,    and    peasant* 
which,  for  all  theU  structural  looseness  and 
lack  of  regular  procedure,  did  to  a  fashion  ex- 
press the  wUl  of  the  people.  But  although  the 
Bolsheviks   clalmec   to   overthrow   the   Pro- 
visional   Government    to   order   to    transfer 
power  to  these  Soviets.  In  reality  they  used 
them  from  the  begintong  as  a  facade  behind 
which    to   consolidate   their   own   authority, 
and   the   transfer   was   never    accomplUhed. 
And  finally,  the  Soviet  government  has  never 
dared  to  seek  a  mandate  from  Its  population. 
The  one  and  only  po6t-1917  election  in  which 
the  Bolsheviks  ran  to  competition  with  other 
parties— the  election  for  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly  held    to   the   wtoter   of    1917-1918— 
gave  them  a   quarter  of  the  national   vote, 
whereupon  they  ordered  the  assembly  dis- 
solved. No  elections  giving  the  voter  a  choice 
even    from    among    Communist    candidates 
have  been  held  since  that  disagreeable  ex- 
perience. 

Now  it  is  sometimes  said  by  friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union  abroad  that  one  must  not  ap- 
ply to  Its  government  standards  of  democ- 
racy derived  from  the  West.  And.  Indeed.  It 
Is    perfectly    possible    to    exercise    authority 
without   recourse    to    the   Western    Idea   of 
popular  sovereignty  or  by  twisting  It  out  of 
aU   semblance  as  Hitler  had  done  when   he 
claimed  that  the  wlU  of  eighty  mUllon  Ger- 
mans fused  and  became  one  with  his  own. 
But  as  a  matter  of  record,  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment  makes   no   such   claim  on   Its  own 
behalf;    Its    consUtutlon   and   legal   system 
claim  to  rest  on  democratic  principles  Indis- 
tinguishable  from   our   own.   and   hence   It 
cannot  escape  being  Judged  by  them.  A  gov- 
ernment which  came  to  power  by  force  In 
the  name  of  slogans  which  It  did  not  and 
had  no  intenUon  of  honortog.  and  which  has 
never  dared  to  seek  popular  sanction,  such  a 
government  cannot  be  said  to  be  democratic 
no  matter  how  broadly  the  term  is  defined. 
And    herein    lies   Its    tragedy   and    Insoluble 
inner  contradiction    The   yawning  gap   be- 
tween constitutional   promise  and  poUtlcal 
reality  stares  In  the  eye  of  all  but  the  most 
obtuse  or  cynical  of  Soviet  citizens. 

Legltlmacv  of  some  kind  is  ewential  to 
every  political  authority  to  Justify  the  rlgh« 
of  some  men  to  order  others  about.  The 
Soviet  government  Is  no  exception.  Unable  to 
obtain  a  popular  mandate.  It  seeks  to  obtain 
It  in  a  varletv  of  other  ways,  of  which  na- 
tionalism Is  the  handiest.  By  appearing  as 
the  protector  of  Russian  national  toterests 
from  toternal  and  external  enemlee.  the  re- 
gime can  Identify  Itself  with  the  people.  But 
to  be  able  to  do  so.  It  must  have  eiiemies; 
and  It  conjuree  them  up  as  the  Qeed  arises. 
•me  atmosphere  of  a  crisis  is  essential  to  the 
Soviet  elite  and  can  be  counted  on  to  remato 
an  tostrument  of  Soviet  policy  as  iMig  as  the 
present  eUte  remains  in  power.  In  the  1930'8 
and  1940's  it  was  often  said  that  Soviet  be- 
havior is  motivated  by  fear.  This  Is  correct 
as  far  as  It  goes:  only  the  fear  is  not  of  other 
peoples  but  of  Its  own,  and  for  that  reason  It 
is  tocapable  of  being  aUayed  by  ooiicesstons. 
ftax  breeds   insecurity   which  In  turn   ex- 
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preaMe   ItaeU.   In   n*tiona  as  m  indlvldu&la. 

uSxd  U  may  be  not«d  pareniheUcally  that 
the  one  time  the  Soviet  Union  confronteda 
genuine  menace  rather  than  one  of  ltBO^^ 
making,  namely  Nazi  Germany.  It  reacted 
by  appealing:  lU  moet  determined  reaction!, 
hkve  always  been  reserved  for  Imaginary 
enemies.) 

3.    CLASS    INTianlTS    OF    THE    SOVIET    KJT« 

All   elites   have   vested   interests,   or   they 
would  not  be  elites.  But  as  a  rule,  the  dls- 
Darlty  between  the  Interests  of  the  elite  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  citizenry  Is  wider  In  poor 
countries  than  in  rich  ones,  and  the  dread  of 
losing  status  Is  proportionately  more  acute. 
And  Russia  Is  still  a  desperately  poor  coun- 
try  with  a  standard  of  living  below  that  of 
some  countries  In  the  prelndustrlal  stage  of 
development.  The  bulk  of  the  wealth  created 
by  Soviet   industry   since  the  Inauguration 
of  the  first  Plve-Year-Plan  In  1928  hM^8«^« 
into  wmamenta  and  those  branches  of  the 
economy   of   greatest   direct   benefit   to   the 
military.  Agriculture  has  been  ruined  to  pay 
for  this  most  up-to-date  military  machine; 
and  consumer  Industry  has  been  forced  to 
operate  on  a  shoestring.  This  situation  has 
not  significantly  changed  since  the  death  of 
Stalin,  periodic  promises  of  a  vast  outpouring 
of    consumer    goods    notwithstanding— (for 
example.  Khrushchev's  confident  boast  that 
by  1970  the  Soviet  Union  would  exceed  the 
United  States  m  the  production  of  meat  and 
milk)    The  Soviet  citizen  today  Is  poor  not 
only  in  comparison  with  his  counterpart  In 
other  European  countries,  but  also  In  com- 
parison with  his  own  grandfather.  In  terms 
of  essentials— food,  clothing,  and  housing— 
the  Soviet  population  as  a  whole  Is  worse  off 
than  It  was  before  the  Revolution  and  in  the 
1920's    If  one  considers  such  Intangibles  as 
access  to  Information  and  the  right  to  travel 
as  elements   of   the  standard   of  living— as 
they  should  be— then,  the  Soviet  citizenry  Is 
positively  destitute.  ^      o     .  ♦   .n»» 

ThU  cannot  be  said  of  the  Soviet  elite 
which  enjoys  a  fairly  decent  standard  of  llle. 
The  closer  a  member  of  this  group  stands  to 
the  inner  sancta  of  the  bureaucratlc-mlU- 
tary-pollce  establishment,  the  readier  his  ac- 
cess to  the  country's  very  limited  store  of 
Boods  and  services,  to  the  sources  of  objective 
Uiformatlon.  to  a  passport  authorizing  travel 
abroad.  No  wonder  therefore  that  the  Soviet 
elite  vigorously  protects  Its  P^vllegBd  p«.l- 
tlon  and  the  poUtlcal  system  which  makes 
It  poBslble:  that  It  dreads  democracy  which 
would  inevitably  sweep  away  Its  status  and 
force  it  to  share  the  indescribably  drab  life 
of  the  ordinary  Soviet  citizenry:  that  It  sup- 
ports the  regime  In  Its  nationalism  and  crlsls- 
mongertng. 

4.    TH«    COLONIAL    tXPmiEUCT 

The  Moscow  state,  that  Is,  the  ancestor  of 
the  imperial  and  Soviet  states,  emerged  on 
the  fringe  of  Asia.  In  order  to  create  a  na- 
tional state.   Its   founders   bad   not   only   to 
impose    their    authority    on    rival    Russian 
principalities,  but  also  to  repel,  subdue^  and 
integrate     the     Turoo-Mongol     and     Finnic 
populations    with    which    they    were    svx- 
rounded.  As  a  conawjuence.  In  Russia,  the 
process  of  natlon-bulldlng  took  place  con- 
currently    with    that     of    emplre-bulldlng. 
rather  than  before.  The  two  processes,  so  dis- 
tinct in  the  history  of  western  states,  in  the 
case  of  Russia,  cannot  be  readily  separated 
either  chronologically  or  geographically.   In 
the  second  half  of  the  Iflth  century  Moscow 
already  administered  a  sizable  colonial  popu- 
lation of  Tartars  and  Finns.  To  these  were 
added  in   the   17th  century  the   naUves   of 
Siberia  and  the  CoMaeks.  In  the  18th  the 
nomads  of  Centr»l  Asia,  the  Crimean  Tartars, 
the  Ukrainians,  Byelonisalana,  P(d««.  Jews, 
and   Baltic   peoples,   and   In   the    10th.   the 
Caucasians  and  Muslims  of  Turkestan. 

As  a  result  of  these  acquisitions,  the  Mos- 
cow government  acquired  early  a  great  deal 


of  expertise  in  handling  foreigners:  but  this 
expertise  It  gained  from  administering  sub- 
lect  peoples,  western  and  Orlentel.  not  from 
dealing  on  equal  terms  with  other  sovereign 
states  The  Office  of  Ambassadors  In  Moscow 
knew  less,  comparatively  speaking,  about 
foreigners  than  did  the  various  administra- 
tive offices  charged  with  responsibility  for 
administering  immense  territories  inhabltea 
by  peoples  of  different  races  and  religions,  in 
some  measure  this  also  held  true  of  the  Im- 
perial government  and  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment; for  techniques  of  admlnlstraUon  tend 
to  survive  change  of  elites. 

The  implications  are  not  far  to  seek.  A 
country  whose  governing  apparatus  has 
learned  how  to  deal  wtlh  foreign  peoples 
from  what  are  essentially  colonial  practices 
U  not  predisposed  to  think  In  terms  of  a 
stable  international  community  or  of  bal- 
ance of  power.  Its  natural  instincts  are  to 
exert  the  maximum  use  of  force,  and  to  re- 
gard absorption  as  the  only  dependable  way 
of  settling  relations  with  other  states,  espe- 
cially those  located  along  Its  own  borders 
There  Is  little  need  here  for  theory,  because 
the  options  are  narrow,  and  ooncern  tactics 
rather  than  objectives  or  strategy. 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  rich  litera- 
ture on  the  internaUonal  relations  of  the 
Western  powers  It  must  come  as  a  surprise  to 
learn  that  there  Is  no  definitive  or  even 
comprehensive  history  of  Russian  foreign 
relations.  The  literature  on  the  theory  of 
Russian  foreign  policy  Is  so  meager  that  It 
may  be  said  not  to  exist.  That  Russians  have 
felt  no  need  to  compile  the  record  of  their 
external  relations  or  to  Investigate  Its  prin- 
ciples Is  in  Itself  a  significant  fact,  Illus- 
trative of  their  general  attitude  toward  the 
outside  world. 

These  four  factors  Impel  the  elite  which 
rules  Soviet  Russia  to  conduct  a  dynamic 
and  inherently  aggressive  foreign  policy,  very 
different  from  that  pursued  by  such  pre- 
domlrfkntly  conunerclal  countries  as  the 
United  States,  whose  principal  aim  Is  inter- 
national stabUlty.  If  the  Soviet  elite  were  not 
inhibited  by  other  factors,  which  It  Is  help- 
less to  change,  the  Soviet  Union  very  likely 
would  conduct  a  policy  of  reckless  external 
expansion  such  as  Germany  and  Japan  had 
pursued  In  the  1930'3.  But  fortunately,  such 
Inhibiting  factors  do  exist,  and  these  must 
be  taken  into  account  to  provide  a  rounded 
picture  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  spirit 
and  mood  of  the  ordlnan.-  people:  not  only 
the  people  of  Great  Russian  stock  but  also 
those  belonging  to  the  numerous  ethnic  ml- 
norltlee  Inhabiting  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Russian  people  have  no  tradition  of 
glorifying  war,  perhaps  because  they  never 
had  a  feudal  culture  In  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  Its  great  medieval  epic  celebrates 
not  the  victory  of  Rxisslan  arms  but  their 
defeat.  Neither  In  the  folklore  nor  in   the 
proverbs  of  Russia   Is  there  much  trace  of 
militarism.  The  common  people  have  always 
viewed  war  as  a  desperate  act  to  defend  one's 
home:    and  Russian  troops,  so  effective  on 
their  home  soil,  have  never  shown  much  skill 
on  foreign  campaigns.  This  general  attitude 
deserves   comment   even   In   the   case   of   a 
country  which  allows  Its  citizenry  no  say  In 
governmental    affairs,    because    In    the   long 
run  the  quality  of  the  human  material  has 
considerable  bearing  on  a  goverrunent's  free- 
dom of  action.  ^    ^     » 
Even  more  significant,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that   the   people   of   the   Soviet   Union   are 
utterly    exhausted.    The    country    had    been 
mobilized  In  1914  and  except  for  brief  respites 
bas  not  been  allowed  slnoe  then  to  return 
to  normal  life.  Having  dropped  out  of  the 
International   war   In    1917    Russia   suffered 
for  the  next  three  years  an  even  more  dev- 
astating clvU  w*r  followed  by  several  years 
of  epidemic  and  famine.  It  barely  recovered 
from   theee   disasters  during   the   New   Eco- 
nomic Policy  era,  when  to  1928  It  was  re- 


harnessed  into  sUte  service  to  carry  out  the 
most  ambitious  program  of  Industrlallxatlon 
ever  attempted  by  a  n*tlon. 

To  make  this  program  economically  feast- 
ble.  a  whole  counter-revolution  was  Inaugu- 
rated  In   the  countryside.   In  the  course  of 
which   the   government   confiscated.   In  the 
face  of  the  peasantry's  desperate  resistance. 
Its    land,    livestock    and    Implements.   This 
tragedy  was  not  even  over  when  the  regime 
launched  a  political  massacre  of  actual,  po- 
tentlal,    or    imaginary    opponents    of    night- 
marish  dimensions.   And  then  came  World 
War  II.  The  losses  In  human  lives  which  the 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  suffered 
between  1914-1945  exceed  those  of  any  other 
people    in    modern    times   except    European 
Jewry   They  can  be  estimated  at  two  million 
casualties  In  World  War  I,  14  million  during 
the  Civil  War  and  the  famine,  ten  million 
during    collectivization,    10    million    during 
the  purges  and  20  mUUon  during  World  War 
II,  for  a  total  of  56  million  human  lives  lost 
The  demographic  pyramid  of  the  Soviet  pop- 
ulatlon    bears    a    visible    scar    from    these 
stupendous  losses  showing  a  deep  Indenta- 
tion  In   the   age  group  between   35   and  70, 
especlallv  on  the  male  side. 

After  such  exertions  and  bloodletting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  simply 
incapable  of  being  mobilized  once  again  for 
any  sustained  national  effort.  Their  fatigue 
is  so  profound  that  neither  exhortations  nor 
alarms  can  shake  them  from  It.  They  require 
three  things  of  which  they  have  been  de- 
prived for  the  past  half  a  century:  peace, 
prlvacv,  and  prosperity,  probably  In  this 
order.  With  a  population  in  this  state  It  Is 
just  not  possible  to  launch  ambrltlous  drives 
of  external  expansion. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Soviet  Union  consists  of  peo- 
ples who  are  not  of  Russian  natlonaUty.  This 
colonial  population  brought  under  Russian 
sovereignty  by  Imperial  and  Soviet  conquest, 
not  only  shares  the  exhaustion  of  the  Rus- 
sians proper,  but  experiences  a  sense  of  na- 
tional frustration  as  well.  Neither  blandish- 
ments nor  persecution  have  hid  much  effect 
on  the  patriotic  spirit  among  the  ethnic 
minorities.  They  constitute  a  volatile  and 
unreliable  element. 

Thus  a  kind  of  dilemma  arises  before  the 
Soviet  elite:  one  of  the  principal  factors  In- 
ducing It  to  maintain  an  aggressive  posture, 
namelv  lack  of  confidence  in  Its  popular  sup- 
port and  the  need  for  crisis,  also  forces  It  to 
act  cautiously.  The  Soviet  government  can- 
not rUk  a  protracted  war  because  such  a  war 
always  makes  the  government  dependent  on 
Its  population.  All  the  important  concessions 
which  the   Imperial  government  had  made 
before  the  revolution  were  the  consequence 
of  long  wars:  the  Crimean  War,  which  com- 
pelled It  to  free  the  serfs  and  Institute  local 
self-government;    the  Japanese  War.  which 
forced  It  to  grant  a  constitution;  and  World 
War  I.  which  caused   It  to  abdicate.  Theee 
historic  lessons  have   not  been  lost  on  the 
Soviet  government  and  in  large  measure  ac- 
count  for   the   prudence   which    It    has  al- 
ways shown  in  the  face  of  firm  resistance  by 
other  powers. 

The  same  factor  explains  the  haste  with 
which  the  Soviet  elite  exploits  any  oppor- 
tunity abroad  where  serious  opposition  aeems 
unlikely.   Guided   more   by   the   prospect  of 
success  than  by  any   consideration  of  "na- 
tional interest."  Russian  expansion  foUows 
no  discernible  pattern.  The  whole  concept  oi 
-national   Interest"    In   the   sense   in   which 
the  term  Is  used  In  the  Wast.  Is  altogether 
ftUen  to  the  Russian  mind.  Most  writings  on 
the  subject  come  from  the  pens  of  foreigners 
who  seek  to  locate  behind  Russian  foreign 
policy  patterns  of  a  kind  they  are  familiar 
with    in    their    own    countries.    In    Russian 
Uterature.      prerevolutlonary      and      Soviet, 
hardly  anything  is  said  on  the  matter.  As  tot 
Communist  theory.  It  too  proTldea  no  gulde- 


„«.  for  the  conduct  of  a  rational  foreign 
2n"^e?ctlon"''^%lt  along  class  lines, 

''^T^I'll^^ussi^  expansion  tends  to 
^  ^n  t^ets  of   opportunity.  Historians 
^';:v^long"rt;^   What   may   be   called   the 
*^nrt,>mL''    effect    in    nineteenth    century 
;^?an  TxpaSt^n,    meaning    rapid    shifts 
^'one  a^  to  another  In  respoi«e  to  en- 
^t^ml  resistance.  Thus,  frustrated  by  Its 
S-eat  m  the  Crimean  War  from  sub  ugat- 
me  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Imperial  gov- 
^^pnt  oromptly  sent  its  forces  Into  Central 
"^whl'hU  conquered  in  a  series  of  rapid 
ilrtittnns     But    as    soon    as    the    British. 
L\?STor  the  security  of  India,  threatened 
f^*;^p  Russian  advances  In  that  region,  St. 
^ireburg  shifted  Its  attention  to  the  Far 
STt   Sted  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  by 
iTnan   It  returned  to  the  Balkans. 
'luch  Vndular  swings  can  also  be  detected 
in  SovleV  foreign  policy:    For  instance,  the 
Sift  in  1948  from  expansion  In  Europe  where 
K  wUhalted  by  determined  U.S.  res^tance^ 
to  East    Asia.   This   evidence    suggests   that 
Russian  expansion  Is  "^f '^'^^.''^^t^.^J^!?^ 
than  by  opportunities,  less  by  what  its  elite 
wants   ihiSi  by   what   It    can   get.   For   this 
reason  It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  control 
ov^  Which   are^  would   satisfy   the   Soviet 
government  and  Induce  It  to  assume  a  cooper- 
ative international  stance.  Russia  has  all  the 
terrltorv  and  all  the  resources  U  needs;   Us 
«^rnll  security   Is  assured  by   Its  military 
newer  and  bv  vast  buffer  zones  separating  it 
?rom   potential   enemies.    If    It    nevertheless 
keeps  on  expanding  It   Is  Precisely,  ^^^^f"! 
Its  expansion  Is  In  large  measure  determined 
by    internal    rather    than    external    factors^ 
above  all,  by  the  tragic  relationship  of  the 
government  to  Its  people. 

Developments  which  have  occurred  in  mlll- 
tarv  technology  since  the  end  of  World  War 
11  and  particularly  the  emergence  of  a  strat- 
eey  based  on  rocketry  and  nuclear  weapons, 
have  significantly  affected  the  situation. 

In  some  respects,  the  changes  In  warfare 
have  had  a  positive  effect   on  world  peace 
Scientific  and  technological  warfare  requires 
a  large  scientific  and  t^hnlcal  Intelligentsia, 
whose  outlook  is  bound  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  traditional  class  of  field  or 
suff  officers.  That  which  has  been  learned  ol 
this  intelligentsia  through  personal  coi^tacts 
during  the  past  15  years  suggests  that  It  dif- 
fers indeed  from  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  elite 
of  which  It  is  a  member  by  virtue  of  Its  privi- 
leged status.   Soviet   scientists  and   techni- 
cians   think    of    themselves    not    only    m 
Russians  but  also  as  citizens  of  the  world, 
for  thev  are  better  aware  than  administrators 
of  common  human  problems.  They  are  more 
objective   and   less   emotional.   Their   whole 
temper  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  Soviet  elite.  Their  emergence  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  healthy  phenomenon,  good  for 
Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In    other    respects,    the    development    of 
hlghlv  technical  warfare  has  had  a  very  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  prospects  of  peace.  II 
It  Is  true,  as  argued  above,  that  the  princi- 
pal deterrent  to  a  recklessly  aggressive  Soviet 
foreign  policy  Is  the  unreliability  of  the  So- 
viet population,  then   clearly  any  develop- 
ment which  frees  the  regime  from  depend- 
ence on  Its  population  reduces  the  effective- 
ness of  that  deterrent.  The  more  mechanized 
warfare  becomes,  the  briefer  and  more  dev- 
astating war  tends  to  become,  the  less  the 
Soviet  elite  needs  to  make  allowanoes  for  the 
spirit  of  Its  population,  the  less  It  is  afraid 
of  war.  The  scientific-technical  Intelligent- 
sia, of  course,   gains   in  status  under  these 
conditions;  but  Its  actual  Influence  on  gov- 
ernment  policy   in   Russia,   as   elsewhere,   is 
questionable.  It  Is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
most  liberal  among  American  scientists,  who 
have  been  so  frustrated  in  their  attempt  to 
Influence  their  own  government  on  such  is- 


sues as  ABM.  are  most  sanguine  about  the 
power  of  their  Soviet  counterpwM.  But  li 
they  tried  and  failed  to  exert  political  poww 
In  a  country  where  It  U  possible  to  •PP^ 
over  the  head  of  the  administration  to  the 
mass  of  citizens,  how  can  the  Soviet  sclentinc 
elite  succeed  In  a  country  where  no  such  op- 
portunities exist?  

On  balance,  the  development  of  modern 
military  technology  will  probably  Inten^y 
the  expansionist  tendencies  of  the  SoTiet 
elite.  It  is  likely  to  Increase  lU  seU-confi- 
dence  and  encourage  It  to  puraue  targets  of 
opportunity  wherever  they  present  them- 
selves with  greater  boldness  than  before. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  cloture  will  be  voted  tomorrow  so 
that  the  Senate  can  move  to  final  con- 
sideration ol  the  proposed  amendments 
and  final  action  on  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment. ,.       ..        „ 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

w-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  any  further  about  the 
merits  of  the  agreement.  I  did  not  say 
anything  about  cloture.  My  position  is 
that  I  shall  vote  against  cloture.  I  sUU 
think  that  the  proper  procedure  in  a 
matter  of  this  importance  is  to  f  oUow  the 
regular  procedure  that  we  normally  fol- 
low in  the  Senate,  and  that  is  that  the 
resolution  is  open  for  amendment. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  offer  his  amendment 
and  that  we  could  debate  it  on  the  merits. 
I  would  hope  that  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  might  be  present  and  that  it 
could  be  developed  in  the  regular  order 
Whatever  happens  to  his  amendment 
would  be  handled  without  a  strict  limita- 
tion of  time,  because  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
thorough  consideration. 

I  will  not  reiterate  what  I  have  said 
already  about  equality,  other  than  the 
fact  that  I  believe  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  many  people  in 
and  out  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  equal- 
ity consists  of.  The  amendment  which  is 
at  the  desk,  offered  by  myself  and  some 
nine  other  cosponsors,  simply  undertakes 
to  make  clear  what  equaUty  we  a^e  to 
favor  of.  The  word  "equality"  is  a  word 
with   many    possible   interpretations,    I 
do  not  know  of  anybody  who  is  not  In 
favor  of   equality   of   strategic  nuclear 
weapons  as  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  question  In 
issue,  of  course,  is  the  nature  of  that 
equality. 

If  I  understand  him  correcUy— and  I 
believe  I  do — the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  restricts  that  to 
equality  of  Intercontinaital  nuclear 
forces,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter- whereas,  we  believe — and  I  believe- 
that  overall  equality  in  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  what  is  desirable  and  what  the 
President's  agreement  Intended  to  deal 
with,  and  not  a  specific  kind  of  weapons 
system. 


The  matter  as  to  what  this  amend- 
ment means  is  the  very  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter and  I  hope  it  can  be  developed  to  a 
free  and  open  debate  in  the  Senate,  with- 
out the  restriction  either  of  cloture  or  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  not  impose  cloture 

on  a  matter  of  this  kind.   ^^ 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      (Mr. 
CHn.«s).  The  bill   is   open   to   further 

amendment.  .     . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  any  other  Sena- 
tor to  speak  on  the  pendtog  bustoess.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  iwa 
aside  temporarily  so  that  the  Senate  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
bustoess  on  the  calendar.  ,,„.»»,„,» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US       SENATE      OFFICE      BUIU5DIO, 

Land  acquisition,  and  park- 
eJS  FAcnJTiES  planning  act 

OF  1972 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tiiat  the  Senate  ^"^"^^^  ^g* 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  997.  S. 

^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

willbesUtedby  tlUe.  _^  „. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows :  ..         , 

S  3917,  to  authorize  the  <»^truotlon  of 
the  oompletlon  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
SfudTii  on  the  east  h.H  of  square  7M  in 
^e  Dulrlct  of  Columbia,  to  authortae  the 
^uTsSn  of  certain  real  property  Ini^uare 
?§?Tn  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize 
Iht  ^chftect  of  the  Capitol  to  initiate  and 
!^Lnrt  rstudy  of  alternate  designs  for  a 

e^Mcle  VarlS  U««  ^'^J^^J^^l 
-t.i  f«^i\itles  to  be  constructed  on  sqiiare  i^t 

^an^Sln  ^chTt^^tural  <^f  ^^ --P^^^L^  ^ 
conducted  in  connection  therewith  ana  w 
Tum^the  acquisition  o^^  P"^^J^ 
nrlvately  owned  property  contained  In  square 
?M  tn  me  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia  as  an  addl- 
ISn  w  the  Unlt«l  St»t«  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

"^-iSere^betog  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU- 

wT^MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suRgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

T?ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,    .     ^^^ 

^V  assistant   legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  .^    .^     ♦ 
MrROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  conient  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PI^IDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

MX  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr^ident. 
I  askunanimous  consent,  with  reference 
to  a  3917,  tiiat  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion tiiereon  of  30  mtoutes,  to  be  eq^ 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  west  Virginia  (Mr.  ^^^ 
and    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper);  that  «me  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by^e  ^J 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CoopBi)  be  limited  to  30  mtoutea.  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senate  f.'om 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coofw)  and  the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph': 
that  time  on  any  other  amendment  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph >  :  and  that  time  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  what  bill 
is  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  S.  3917,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  the  completion  of 
the  new  Senate  OfiClce  Building  on  the 
east  half  of  square  725  in  the  District  of 
Colximbia. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun  and 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  UMITA- 
TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  241  >  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 


8.  M&rlow  W.  Cook 

9.  James  B.  Pearaon 

10.  Ptfter  Domluick 

11.  Robert  Dole 
13.  J.  Oleim  Beall 

13.  Robert  StaSord 

14.  Ricliard  S.  Scbweiker 

15.  E>anlel  K.  Inouye 

16.  WUlJam  Proxmlre 

17.  Henry  Jackaon 

18.  Robert  C.  Byrd 

19.  Ted  Stevens 

20.  Carl  Curtis 

31.  Jennings  Randolph 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cloture  mo- 
tion which  I  have  just  filed  remain  at 
the  desk  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  so 
that  other  Senators  may  have  aui  oppor- 
tunity to  add  their  names  to  the  cloture 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
1  hour  of  debate  under  rule  XXn  on  to- 
morrow morning — having  to  do  with  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  Invoke  cloture  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241 — be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson )  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas jMr.  F*ulbright)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  liis  secretaries. 


CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  imder 
rule  XXn.  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows ; 

Cix>TU«i:  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senaitars.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provlalons  of  Rule  XXIT  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
the  pending  Joint  reeoiutlon,  S.J.  Res.  341. 
the  authorization  of  the  President  to  ap- 
prove an  interim  agreement  bet-ween  the 
United  States  and  the  0nk>n  of  Soviet  8o- 
olallat  Republics. 

1.  Hugh  Scott 

3.  Mike  Mansneld 

3.  Robert  OrlfBn 

4.  Charlea  MoC.  Mathlas 
B.  Walter  Mondale 

6.  John  Tower 

7.  CllfTord  P.  Hansen 


REPORT  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEA- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT  CORPORA- 
TION—MESSAGE PROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
C^HTJUCH^  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  herewith  transmit  the  1971  Armual 
Report  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation.  This  report  has 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  Law  83-358  and  covers 
the  period  January  1,  1971  through  De- 
cember 31,  1971. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  September  13, 1972. 


REPORTS  OF  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY 
TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Administration  has  serious  and 
growing  concerns  about  the  tragic  num- 


ber of  traffic  accidents  that  each  year 
exact  a  heavy  toll  in  human  life  and 
suffering  and  economic  loss  in  our  society. 
Nearly  half  of  the  115,000  annual  ac- 
cidental deaths  in  America  are  due  to 
transportation  accidents,  and  regret- 
tably most  of  the  transportation  acci- 
dents occur  on  our  streets  and  highways. 
To  these  55,000  annual  traffic  death* 
must  be  added  the  nearly  four  million 
Injured  each  year  in  traffic  accidents. 
Many  of  the  injured  suffer  permanent 
disabilities. 

The  traffic  death  and  injury  toll  is 
alarming  enough.  But  when  we  add  to 
this  the  $46  billion  annual  drain  on  our 
economy  from  lost  wages,  medical  ex- 
penses, legal  fees,  insurance  payments, 
home  and  family  care,  and  other  ex- 
penses, we  realize  that  we  must  do  more 
to  cut  our  human  and  economic  losses. 
The  Federal  Government  is  providing 
leadership  and  some  financial  assistance 
to  reduce  the  losses.  And  much  has  been 
done  by  States,  communities,  industry 
and  private  organizations.  But  we  must 
all  resolve  to  do  even  more  to  cut  this 
tragic  wsiste  of  human  life  and  economic 
drain. 

The  Reports  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  trans- 
mitted with  this  letter  have  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  and 
with  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 
They  describe  basic  causes  and  effects  of 
this  problem  and  efforts  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  to  alleviate 
it. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent years.  For  exsunple,  the  rate  of 
death  per  100  million  vehicde  miles  driven 
has  declined  from  5.5  in  1967  to  4.7  in 
1971.  This  is  an  annual  decrease  of  3.85 
percent  and  a  5-year  decrease  of  14.55 
percent.  Had  the  old  rate  continued, 
65,000  persons  would  have  died  in  traffic 
accidents  in  1971,  10,000  more  than  the 
actual  number.  We  can  also  take  some 
comfort  that  traffic  deaths  have  de- 
creased in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  more  cars,  more  drivers,  more  cy- 
clists and  more  pedestrians  on  our  roads. 
But  progress  is  no  cause  for  compla- 
CKicy.  We  must  work  even  harder  to 
make  our  highways  and  cars  safer, 
to  educate  drivers  and  pedestrians  and  to 
clear  our  roads  of  drunken  drivers,  who 
are  the  cause  of  approximately  half  the 
traffic  deaths  each  year. 

The  three  volumes  of  these  reports 
taken  together  map  our  progress  in  this 
important  area,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
read  closely  by  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Your  continued  support  will  be  required 
to  back  up  our  national  commitment  to 
make  our  highways  and  vehicles  safer 
for  all  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  September  13, 1972. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  message  at  the  desk,  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  today 
on  highway  safety,  be  Jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
KQtotives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
^  derks.  announced  that  the  House  had 
SS«d  a  biU  (HJl.  16188)  to  amend  the 
S^tion  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
jorother  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
Uition  <H.  Con.  Res.  698)  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  correct  the 
tiUe  of  the  bill,  S.  3442.  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enroUed  bills: 

HR  7375  An  act  to  amend  the  statutwy 
ceUlng   on   salaries   payable   to   U.S.   magls- 

HJl  12638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Gary  L.  Rivers.  XJ.8.  Marine  Corps,  retired. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enroiled  bills. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  16188 1  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
698— DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY 
OF    THE    SENATE    TO    CORRECTT 
THE  TITLE  OF  THE  BILL,  S.  3442 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 

698. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CKtracH;  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  698,  as  follows: 

Beaolved  by  the  Hoiue  of  Bepreaentativea 
{the  Senate  ccmcurrmg),  Th»t  In  the  en- 
KAlment  of  the  bUl  (S.  3443)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorlaatlon  for  grants  for  communicable 
disease  control  and  vaccination  assistance 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  correct  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  program  of 
assistance  under  that  Act  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  communicable  diseases." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
'H.  Con.  Res.  698)  is  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  A  NEW  SENATE  OFFICE 
BUILDING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3917)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  on  the  east  half  of  square  725 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize 
the  acquisition  of  certain  real  property  in 
square  724  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  initiate  and  conduct  a  study  of  alter- 
nate designs  for  a  vehicle  parking  garage 
with  limited  commercial  facilities  to  be 


constructed  on  square  724  and  an  archi- 
tectural design  competition  to  be  con- 
ducted In  connection  therewith,  and  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  all  publicly 
or  privately  owned  property  contained  in 
square  764  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  an  addition  to  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  siig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  out  of  either  side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  oe  rescinded.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravil)  . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  was  delayed  because 
we  have  just  completed  a  hearing.  I  had 
before  me  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  think  the 
Senator  can  appreciate  why  I  was  tardy 
in  getting  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  the 
pending  matter  is  terribly  complex.  I 
think  that  every  Senator  is  acquainted 
with  the  problem  in  question  concern- 
ing the  new  Senate  Office  Building. 

I  do  not  feel  it  is  a  problem  for  the 
more  senior  members.  However,  I  think 
that  anyone  who  is  a  junior  Member  of 
the  Senate  certainly  feels  the  terrible, 
terrible  pinch  of   space.  And  I  do  not 
know  of  any  inteUigent.  effective  busi- 
ness   in    this    community    that    would 
house  its  employees  as  shoddily  as  we 
in  the  Senate;  house  our  employees  and 
ourselves.   Certainly   anyone   doing   the 
pubUc  business  is  entitled  to  have  space 
to  which  to  do  so.  just  as  private  busi- 
ness and  the  executive  agencies  in  this 
country  provide  ample  space  for  their 
employers.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  treat  ourselves  and  our  employees 
in  the  manner  we  do.  Although  Senators 
are  insulated  m  their  own  particular  of- 
fices from  this  problem,  the  matter  is  im- 
pedmg  our  staffs  because  of  the  way  we 
have  liad  to  house  them  under  the  con- 
ditions we  have. 

I  could  recite  a  litany  of  wtiat  I  think 
are  the  atrocious  physical  surroundings 
that  our  staffs  are  subject  to. 

I  think  it  impairs  their  effectiveness. 
I  think  it  impairs  the  use  of  their  time 
in  the  best  toterests  of  the  Senators 
whom  they  serve  and.  of  course,  their 
constituencies. 

The  estimated  project  cost  is  to  the 
area  of  $47  million,  $47,935,000.  This  is 
an  tocrease  over  what  was  projected  for 
the  cost  when  the  Item  first  came  up.  due 
to  the  rapidly  escalating  cost  todlces 


stoce  that  time.  In  1967  the  cost  was  pro- 
jected to  be  $26  million.  There  Is  no 
question  that  if  we  delay  the  undertak- 
tog  of  this  project,  the  cost  will  con- 
ttaue  to  tocrease. 

I  thtok  that  the  cost  of  this  measure  is 
not  as  extensive  as  the  cost  we  pay  in 
terms  of  inefficiency,  lack  of  service,  and 
inability  to  do  the  best  job  possible  for 
the  people  we  represent,  and  of  course 
the  best  job  possible  for  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  their  role  as  a  coequal 
branch  to  the  triumvirate  system  of  this 
Nation. 

I  t)iink  the  balance  of  the  issue  is  self- 
explanatory.  If  any  Senator  has  a  state- 
ment to  make  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  If  it  is 
agreeable  at  this  point,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ranktog  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  the  subcomimit- 
tee,  I  would  like  to  make  a  very  brief 
comment  on  this  matter  and  then  go 
back  to  the  conference  cai  the  clean  water 
amendments.  As  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky knows,  that  conference  is  to  prog- 
ress. I  know  he  has  need  to  be  there.  I 
am  offertog  an  amendment  in  conference 
which  may  help  reach  agreement  with 
respect  to  thermal  pollution.  So  I  will 
make  a  brief  comment  at  this  time,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  fnxn  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  has 
provided  us  with  a  detailed  description  of 
S.  3917  and  has  presented  argument  as  to 
why  this  legislation  should  be  enacted. 

The  need  for  additional  facilities  is 
valid.  It  has  been  17  years  stoce  the  New 
Senate  Office  BuUding  was  begun.  Our 
countrj'  has  grown  considerably,  and  I 
believe  the  responsibilities  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  tocreased  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.  The  tocreasing  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  our  duties  has  necessitated 
an  tocrease  to  staff.  The  Senate  has  been 
unable  to  take  advantage  fully  of  equip- 
ment that  is  available  to  it  to  our  highly 
advanced  and  technological  age.  This  is 
so  because,  frankly,  we  have  insufficient 
space  to  place  this  equipment.  A  walk 
through  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  todi- 
cates  the  need.  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  pleaded  with  our  committee  to  pro- 
vide more  space  for  their  offices.  Meet- 
togs  are  held  to  hallways,  toilets  are  con- 
verted into  offices,  and  one  Senator  has 
his  staff  on  a  split-shift  to  an  attempt  to 
alleviate  crowded  worktog  conditions. 

The  Senate  should  provide  itself  with 
adequate  facilities  to  properly  conduct  its 
portion  of  our  nationad  aJffairs.  The  legis- 
lation before  us  would  ftoish  the  job  that 
was  started  to  1955  and  complete  the  New- 
Senate  Office  Building  as  origtoally 
planned. 

The  growth  to  personnel  employed  by 
the  Senate  has  brought  with  it  corre- 
sponding pressure  for  additional  parking 
faculties.  I  hope  that  this  pressure  will 
be  somewhat  alleviated  when  the  Wash- 
togton  subway  system  begins  operations 
m  a  few  years,  but  there  exists  today  tuid 
will  conttoue  to  exist,  a  demand  for 
parking  spact  that  cannot  be  met.  Re- 
quests for  parking  space  sdready  exceed 
by  several  times  the  number  of  spaces 
available. 

The  committee  recognizes  its  obliga- 
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Uon  to  help  supply  convenient,  safe  fa- 
cilities for  its  employees.  We  recognize 
that  a  parldng  facility  of  the  size  need- 
ed must  be  properly  planned  and  con- 
structed so  that  it  wiU  not  only  serve 
its  primary   function    but  also  wiUm 
harmoniously  Into-the  Capitol  Hill  neigh - 
bSood  as  a  posiUve  addition.  Conse- 
quently, the  bUl  before  us  authorizes  ordy 
the  acquisition  of  land  not  already  owned 
by  the  senate  in  the  ^^oc)l  J^medlsi^y 
north  of  the  new  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing It  also  directs  the  conduct  of  studies 
S  determine  how  we  can  best  provide 
the  needed  parking  faculties 

Recognizing  that  available  land  at 
reasonable  cost  is  becoming  increasingly 
scarce,  this  legislation  also  provldesfor 
the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  former 
Ptovldence  Hospital.  For  many  years  the 
Conuress  has  considered  construction  of 
a  biSldlng  providing  housing  and  school 
faculties  for  Senate  and  House  pages^ 
WhUe  funds  for  this  stnicture  have  not 
vet  been  appropriated,  It  would  be  jucU- 
clous  to  purchase  the  needed  land  while 
it  is  available  and  before  the  price  in- 

*"l?em'bers  of  tiie  Senate  are  aware  of 
the  inflationary  ti-ends  that  have  ta- 
fluenced  our  legislative  activities^  re- 
cent years.  The  pattern  has  been  for 
steadUy  increasing  prices  that  make  pro  - 
^t  cost  estimates  outdated  before  proj- 
Sts  c^  be  fully  implemented.  Given  toe 
recent  history  of  development  costs.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  act  now.  We  must  have 
these  faculties  eventually,  and  It  would 
seem  wise  to  provide  toem.  Prices  wiU  not 

come  down.  „„_„  hih 

Members  of  toe  committee  were  dUl- 
gent  in  toeir  attention  to  tols  legislation^ 
Under  the  leadership  of  toe  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  BuUdlngs  and 
Grxjunds.  Senator  Qrav«l.  toe  issues  and 
implications  of  tols  legislation  were 
tooroughly  reviewed.  The  concera^  toe 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  BnrrsEWj 
helped  us  to  focus  on  many  diverse  as- 
pects of  toe  severe  space  problem  that 
Impairs  Senate  operations. 

Mr  President,  tols  bUl  represents  a 
carefully  conceived  approach  to  toe  next 
stage  of  development  for  Capitol  HIU. 
We  have  had  toe  benefit  of  advice  from 
the  Architect  of  toe  Capitol  arid  otoer 
Government  agencies  wito  experience  in 
this  field.  The  committee  believes  it  is  a 
proper  way  to  proceed  and  toat  toe  fa- 
culties autoorized  can  be  provided  at 
reasonable  cost. 

That  is  all  that  I  wish  to  say  at  tols 
time  except  to  express  toe  hope  that 
Members  wUl  foUow  the  debate.  Usten  to 
the  arguments  and  consider  the  amend- 
ments very  carefully.  One  amendment 
which  wUl  be  offered  by  toe  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper)  is  very  im- 
portant for  toe  Senate  to  judge  and  pass 

on.  1      f 

Mr.  President,  wlto  toose  remarks  I 

yield  the  floor  at  this  time.   

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time?  ,  ^^     , 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  toe  fMil 
committee  tor  toe  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided In  this  area.  I  yield  to  toe  rank- 
ing minority  member,  toe  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkr),  If  he  wishes 
time  at  this  time. 


I 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself   10  minutes.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
\LLEN).  The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mi".  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows. 

On  page  2,  on  line  9  and  on  line  14.  arter 
the  word  ■'Commission"  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 'and  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works." 

On  page  3.  after  line  2  insert: 

••,c)  During  each  flscal  year,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  shall  examine 
the  progress  and  costs  ca  construction  of 
such  building  and  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  Insure  Its  economical  contnic- 

tlon."  .       , 

O'l    page    8.    line    22.    strike  out      such 

amounts   a«   may   be   nec^sary"  and   Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$53,500,000  " 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  yielding  time  on  his  amendment 
ratoer  than  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  thank  toe  Pre- 
siding Officer.  . 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  explamed, 
the  biU  before  us  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  completion  of  the 
new  Senate  Office  BuUding.  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  real  property,  autoorize 
the  Architect  of  toe  Capitol  to  initiate 
and  conduct  a  study  of  alternate  designs 
for  a  vehicle  parking  garage  with  lim- 
ited commercial  faculties,  and  it  would 
autoorize  toe  acquisition  of  aU  publicly 
or  privately  owned  property  as  an  ad- 
dition to  toe  U.S.  Capitol  grounds. 

I  did  vote  against  tols  authorization 
the  last:  time  it  came  before  the  Senate 
because  I  believed  that  considering  the 
flscal  situation  of  our  covmtry  there  are 
many  otoer  matters  which  are  more  de- 
serving toan  tois  one.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  toe  Public  BuUdlngs  and  Grounds 
Subcommittee  but  I  am  a  member  of  the 
fiUl  committee  and  there  I  opposed  con- 
struction   of   toe   building    for   several 

reasons.  .      ,  ,   . 

I  believe  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  insure  that  plans  for  toe  addi- 
tion to  toe  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
which  In  effect  will  be  a  third  Senate  Of- 
flce  BuUding,  wiU  incorporate  an  esthetic 

design.  , 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  -were  ordered. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  'Mr.  Boggs)  and  I  in- 
troduced a  bUl,  S.  3575,  to  assure  that 
there  would  be  attention  paid  to  the  need 
for  an  esthetically  and  architecturally 
acceptable  design  In  planning  future 
Senate  facilities. 

I  must  say  toe  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  Incorporated  features  of  S.  3575  in 
this  bUl  but  not  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  office  building.  That  was 
my  flrst  reason  for  raising  a  question  re- 
garding the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing. 

The  second  point  was  toat.  if  it  must 
be  constructed,  I  toought.  from  a  social 
viewpoint,  it  should  be  designed  for  toe 
area  in  which  it  would  be  located.  Behind 


this  bmlding  there  are  areas  which,  whUe 
they  are  not  slvims,  are  not  beautiful,  and 
we  should  take  some  steps  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  building,  to  make  It 
more  beautifiU  and  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  the  people  who  Uve  arcund  such  a 
building.  ^  ^ 

The  third  reason  why  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion was  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct this  buUding,  it  should  be  con- 
structed in  an  economical  way. 

I  am  not  able  to  answer  in  detail  or  ac- 
curately   the    charges    that    have   been 
made    against    construction    of    other 
buildings,  but  we  know  that  It  has  been 
said  no  one  is  able  to  maintain  any  over- 
sight or  control  to  see  that  toese  build- 
ings are  being  constructed  economicaUy. 
Under  the   present  bUl,   the  respon- 
sibility  is   left   with   the  Senate  Office 
Buildings    Commission,    a    commission 
which  was  established  flrst  in  1904.  and 
which  has  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  buUdings  for  the  Senate  since 
toat  time. 

This  commission  has  no  authority  to 
authorize   funds   or   appropriate  funds, 
and  I  say,  with  all  due  respect,  although 
it  is  made  up  of  very  fine  and  distin- 
guished Members  of  our  body.  I  believe 
their  function  is  chiefly  that  of  recom- 
mendation or  guidance.  So  I  tolnk  It 
comes  flnally  to  the  fact  that  the  axdA- 
tect  and  his  staff  are  actually  in  charge 
of  toe  construction  of  toese  buUdings. 
I  have  offered  the  amendment  to  pro- 
vide toat.  in  addition  to  the  function  of 
the  commission,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  shall  also  have  juris- 
diction. In  another  section,  on  page  3, 
my  amendment  inserts  a  new  subsection 
which  states: 

During  each  fiscal  year,  the  Senate  C<m- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  Shall  examine  the 
progress  and  costs  of  construction  of  such 
building  and  take  such  stops  as  are  necessary 
to  insure  Its  economical  construction. 
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On  page  8.  in  another  section,  it  au- 
thoriz^  the  amount  of  $53,500,000  for 
tiie  purposes  of  toe  bUl.  rather  toan  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  pe  only  «- 
ttmate  of  cost  we  have  is  toat  of  $63.- 

l' think  we  all  know  toat  the  cost  Is 
going  to  be  much  more  than  that^By 
fixing  the  amount  at  least  at  this  «ti 
mate,  and  by  requinng  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  must  «- 
amine  the  work  on  toe  building  andtoe 
costs  and  take  such  steps  as  are  nec^ 
sarv  to  insure  economical  constructloo 
and  the  authorization  of  additional  funds 
or  the  elimination  of  funds.  I  think  tne 
^nate  can  remove  some  of  toe  cnticism 
made  in  toe  past  about  toe  constnicUon 
of  these  buildings,  and.  beyond  that.  mP 
the  cost  of  the  bmlding  as  low  as  possime. 
Those  are  the  points  I  ^ised:  One, 
that  if  it  is  to  be  constructed  It  ^ouki 
have  some  beauty   and  esthetic  value, 
two.  that  it  should  be  of  soine  design 
that  would  elevate  the  area  itself,  ana 
third,  and  most  impori^t.  that  over 
sight  over  the  cost  be  exercised  to  insure 
its  economic  construction. 

That  is  my  amendment,  and  I  nope 
very  much  it  wiU  be  adopted. 
Mr    BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  tne 

^S^^COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware, 


I  wuld  just  briefly  lUte  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dlstln- 
^hed  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  shaU 
support  toe  amendment.  I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable and  wUl  be  most  helpful  as  we  go 
along  with  this  project. 

As  a  member  of  toe  subcommittee.  I. 
lUce  toe  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, voted  against  approving  this  pro- 
Dosal  at  this  time,  on  the  question  of  pri- 
orities, altoough  I  fully  recognize  that 
such  a  building  could  be  used  and,  one 
might  say,  will  be  needed  sooner  or  later. 
iQthe  full  committee  I  joined  toe  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  in  opposing  it.  Now 
I  wish  te  express  my  opposition  to  S.  3917 
as  reported  bv  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  I  believe  that  it  is  neither  wise 
nor  necessary  for  the  Senate,  at  tois  time, 
to  vote  itself  additional  office  space  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  budget  is  deep  in 
deficit.  ^  , 

Too  many  other  public  needs  remain 
unmet  to  justify  an  expense,  which  toe 
committee  estimates  at  $53.5  mUlion,  to 
double  the  size  of  toe  present  New  Sen- 
ate Office  BuUding.  WhUe  I  might  some- 
day "benefit"  from  S.  3917. 1  believe  toat 
an  extension   of   toe   present   faciUties 
lacks  the  necessary  priority  at  this  time. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Cooper)  and  I  Introduced 
S.  3575  earUer  tois  year.  That  bUl  autoor- 
ized a  national   design  competition   to 
seek  to  better  Integrate  the  entire  Senate 
complex  into  toe  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  our  intention  to  reexamine 
what  might  be  done  to  improve  the  com- 
patibUlty  of  the  design  for  an  extension 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUding  and 
other  construction  needs  on  the  Senate 
side  of  Capitol  HiU. 

WhUe  section  4  of  S.  3917  autoorizes  a 
design  competition,  which  is  commend- 
able, the  competition's  scope  is  too  lim- 
ited. It  would  attract  designs  for  a  new 
garage  complex  in  square  724.  toe  block 
across  C  Street  from  toe  New  Senate 
OfBce  BuUding. 

Such  a  competition.  I  believe,  should 
have  been  expanded  into  an  evaluation  of 
the  fuU  Senate  complex. 

Mr.  President.  I  woiUd  make  one  fur- 
ther point.  The  Senate,  through  amend- 
ments to  toe  Clean  Air  Act.  has  man- 
dated limitations,  where  necessary,  on 
the  flow  of  automobUes  into  major  metro- 
politan areas.  Such  lUnitations.  we  recog- 
nize, may  be  inconvenient,  yet  necessary 
to  relieve  traffic  congestion  and  lessen 
air  poUution. 

By  contemplating  toe  construction  of 
a  mammoth  underground  garage — at  a 
cost-per-psu*king  space  of  as  much  as 
$15.000 — toe  Senate  may  be  placing  itself 
in  a  position  of  encouraging  poUution 
control  everywhere  but  on  Capitol  HUl. 
I  do  not  think  toat  is  our  intent,  so  I 
recommend  we  weigh  carefiUly  any  deci- 
sion to  buUd  such  a  parking  facUlty. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  register  my 
vote  against  passage  of  S.  3917. 

WUl  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  just 

anotoer  minute? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  want  to  commend  toe 

distinguished     Senator     from     Alaska, 

chairman  of  toe  subcommittee,  for  his 


hftpriiing  of  this  measure.  We  did  go  Into 
it,  we  held  hearings  and  tried  to  con- 
sider every  aspect  of  it. 

Finally,  whUe  I  know  toere  wiU  be 
time  later  on,  I  cannot  help  but  take  tols 
moment  briefly  to  commend  toe  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  Is 
retiring  after  this  term,  and  to  say  what 
a  great  source  of  strengto  and  wisdom 
he  has  been  on  our  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  every  member  of  toe 
committee,  on  boto  sides,  recognizes  his 
great  contributions  to  toe  work  of  this 
important  committee,  not  onli'  on  toe 
large  measures,  but  on  every  measure, 
regardless  of  Its  size  or  Its  consequence. 
I  know  we  are  aU  going  to  miss  him,  and 
especiallj'  we  are  going  to  miss  his  valu- 
able counsel  and  help  on  toe  committee. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  must  say  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  toe  only  working  member  on  toe 
minority  side  on  this  subcommittee,  and 
we  owe  him  a  great  deal.  I  appreciate  his 
work  and  also  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  West  V\x- 

ginia. 

I  stUl  doubt,  to  be  honest,  toe  necessity 
of  the  buUding  at  this  time.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  the  need  is.  I  hope,  if  toe 
buUding  is  constructed,  it  wiU  be  a  monu- 
ment and  a  great  help  to  the  Senate, 
but  also  that  it  wiU  be  constructed  at  a 
cost  that  wiU  be  correct,  and  that  it  wiU 
have  not  only  some  fimctional  value  but 
some  esthetic  value. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  my  able  colleague  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  MT,  President,  the 
legislation,  as  toe  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky knows,  contemplates  the  comple- 
tion of  toe  buUding  begtm  in  1955.  There 
is  an  Intention  also,  as  was  indicated  in 
my  etu-Uer  remarks,  to  take  toe  first  steps 
to  provide  needed  parking  faciUtles. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  we  need 
additional  parking  facilities  here  to  ac- 
commodate staff  members?  The  reason 
for  this  question  is  that  toere  are  two 
parts  of  toe  biU,  in  essence,  which  are 
involved  with  toe  problem  not  only  of 
working  quarters  for  staff  members,  but 
also  the  actual  buUding  needs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with 
that,  and  I  do  know  that,  particularly 
for  members  of  the  staff  and  for  visitors, 
there  is  very  Uttie  parking  area,  and  this 
is  a  problem  for  them.  As  Members  of 
the  Senate,  if  we  have  cars,  we  have 
space  for  our  cars ;  and  I  toink  it  is  right 
that  these  otoer  people  should  have 
places  to  park  toeir  cars.  I  note  a  good 
many  of  them  are  beginning  to  ride 
bicycles  now.  I  think  that  is  probably 
healthy,  but  it  does  not  answer  toe 
question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  the  Senator 
wUl  not  include  motorcycles  in  toat 
category. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  I  agree  wito  toe 
Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thiiUt  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  toat  this  legislation  does 
involve  toe  problem  of  sites  for  parking, 


because,  as  my  coUeague  from  Ken- 
tucky well  knows.  In  toe  Washington 
area,  and  perhaps  particularly  in  toe 
area  of  toe  Capitol,  toe  costs  of  land 
acquisition  continue  to  escalate,  and  I 
believe  toere  is  a  need,  before  price  in- 
creases spiral  more  than  toey  already 
have,  to  move  forward  in  tols  category: 
and  I  call  toat  fact  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention.    _„ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  reqiUre. 

First  of  adl.  I  accept  toe  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  good  amendment. 
I  associate  myself  with  toe  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  '  Mr.  Bocosi . 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  toe 
committee  and  toe  subcommittee,  and 
wito  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Cooper),  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  and  conMnend  him 
for  his  contribution  to  the  work  of  this 
committee,  as  weU  as  toe  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Ramdolph)  . 

Let  me  say,  however,  since  I  do  not 
agree  with  their  coUoquy  in  opposition 
to  this  legislation,  whUe  it  has  been  of 
the  highest  caliber,  toat  first  of  aU,  by 
way  of  comparison,  between  now  and 
the  end  of  toe  year,  we  have  approved 
and  wiU  have  approved,  and  toe  con- 
struction on  the  properties  will  be  under- 
way, for  the  executive  department  a  sum 
of  $450  mUlion  for  such  purposes.  That 
is  what  toe  GSA  wiU  be  spending  on  toe 
executive  branch  between  now  and  toe 
end  of  toe  year,  not  speaking  of  what 
It  has  already  spent  this  year  or  wiU  be 
spending  next  year  or  toe  year  after. 

It  strikes  me  as  an  unbeUevable  oddity 
that  we  can  sit  here  and  strangle  our- 
selves for  space,  and  let  the  executive  go 
fuU  force  ahead  wito  what  it  needs  in 
the  way  of  tools  and  space  as  It  does  its 
job  whUe  we  strangle  ourselves.  Maybe 
the  strangiUatlon  does  not  occur  among 
toe  more  senior  Members  of  this  body, 
but  perhaps  toey  shovUd  take  a  walk 
through  the  offices  of  some  of  toe  junior 
Members. 

There   are  no  committee   rooms  in- 
volved, as  we  see  it,  In  this  extension. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  office  space 
for  Members.  I  suggest  that  our  senior 
coUeagues  take  a  walk,  for  example,  to 
toe  office  of  toe  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TtTNNEY) .  to  my  office,  or  the  office 
of  any  Senator  in  toe  lower  25  percent 
echelon,  and  see  how  we  are  packing  in 
personnel  who  are  paid  salaries  of  as 
much  as  $25,000  a  year;  3  or  4  of  them  in 
a  room,  whereas,  in  the  more  senior  com- 
mittees and  the  offices  of  senior  Sena- 
tors, we  have  one  person  of  that  salary 
level   occupying   the   same   space   toat 
three  or  four  or  five  people  in  our  offices 
presently  occupy. 

Senators  coiUd  be  enlightened  by 
taking  a  walk,  for  example,  torough  Sen- 
ator Bentsen's  offices.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  walk  through  toem,  and  you  realize 
toat  something  is  wrong,  toat  something 
is  not  working  right,  and  of  course  that 
is  toe  extremely  limited  space  aUocation. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  solve  toat 
problem,  and  that  is  to  expand.  It  may 
be  argued  that  Parkinson's  law  wiU  prob- 
ably apply,  and  that  we  wUl  expand  our 
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staffs  to  All  the  available  space.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  because  as  long  as  this  Na- 
tion continues  to  grow  there  will  be  ever 
more  work  to  be  done,  and  we  will  need 
more  expertise.  Since  expertise  has  to 
reside  in  individuals,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity occupy  space  to  perform  their  jobs. 

This  building  was  expanded  back  in 
1955.  The  expansion  was  truncated  be- 
cause of  various  exigencies  at  that 
particular  time.  But  If  it  was  felt  then 
that  we  needed  a  full  building,  and  addi- 
tional space,  certainly,  in  keeping  with 
the  growth  of  the  executive  agencies,  I 
would  hope  that  on  the  congressional 
side,  we  would  seek  to  keep  abreast,  if 
not  to  control  the  executive  branch  ac- 
tivities at  least  to  monitor  them,  and  we 
need  the  space  to  do  that. 

I  have  no  further  comment.  I  accept 
the  amendment.  Certainly  the  amend- 
ment is  an  improvement  to  the  bill.  We 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered.  If  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  mine,  and  we  can  proceed  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 


degree,  in  which  case  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion be  under  the  control  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  'Mr.  Randolph):  that 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  except  In  Instances  in  which  the 
manager  of  the  bin  is  in  favor  of  such, 
in  which  case  the  time  m  opposition 
thereto  be  imder  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tlngxilshed  majority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  it  will 
also  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper)— that  at  such  time 
as  S.  3939,  the  highway  bill,  is  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business,  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  an 
amendment  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  fMr.  Coopbk)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie) 
of  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Randolph)  :  that  time  on  an 
amendment  to  be  jointly  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy >  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
^Mr.  Wkickbr)  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equJally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  or  movers  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  'Mr.  Randolph  > ; 

That  time  on  any  other  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  and  controlled — with  re- 
spect to  amendments  in  the  first  de- 
gree— by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Randolph),  and 
with  respec-  to  amendments  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  In  the  first  de- 
gree, except  in  any  instance  In  which  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree favors  the  amendment  in  the  second 


U.S.  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING. 
LAND  ACQUISITION,  AND  PARK- 
ING PACILrnES  PLANNING  ACT 
OF    1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3917)  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  the  completion  of 
the  New  Senate  OfBce  Building  on  the 
east  half  of  square  725  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  real  property  in  square  724  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  initiate  and 
conduct  a  study  of  alternate  designs  for 
a  vehicle  parking  garage  with  limited 
commercial  facilities  to  be  constructed 
on  square  724  and  an  architectural  de- 
sign competition  to  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  all  publicly  or  privately 
owned  property  contained  in  square  764 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
jielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper '.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
•  Mrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS) .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
MAN),  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
<Mr.  Sponc)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Tunniy)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbe^  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griitini  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundt)  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  421  Leg,] 
YEAS— 83 

Allien  Eastland  Moatoya 

Allen  Ervln  Moss 

Anderson  Fannin  Muskle 

Bayh  Pong  Nelson 

Beall  Oambrell  Packwood 

Bellmon  Ooldwater  Pastore 

Bennett  Oravel  Pearson 

Bentsen  Ourney  Pell 

Bible  Hansen  Percy 

Boggs  Hart  Proxmlre 

Brock  Hartke  Randolph 

Brooke  Hatfield  Rlblcoff 

Buckley  Hruska  Roth 

Burdlck  Hughes  Schwelker 

Byrd,  Humphrey  Scott 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Inouye  Smith 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson  Stafford 

Cannon  Javlta  Stennis 

Case  Jordan.  NO.  Stevens 

Chiles  Jordan.  Idaho  Stevenson 

Church  Long  Symington 

Cook  Magnuson  Taft 

Cooper  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Cotton  Mathlas  Thurmond 

Cransion  McClellan  Tower 

Curtis  Metcair  Welcker 

Dole  Miller  Williams 

Domlnlck  Mondale  Young 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 17 

Allott  Harris  Mundt 

Baker  HolUngs  Saxbe 

Eagleton  Kennedy  Sparkman 

Edwards  McGee  3i>ong 

Pvilbrlght  McGovern  Tunney 

Grlffln  McIntyre 


So  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  J .  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  first  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Htm 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  5.  line  17,  strike  "General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  other"  and  Insert 
"appropriate". 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment.  All  it  would  do  is 
make  more  general  the  specificity  we 
already  have  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  opposition  to  it.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravelk 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  next  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  8,  line  10,  insert  the  following  : 

"ACaUISmON  OF  SQUASK  7  87 

"Sec.  6.  (B)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
authorized  to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  addition  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds,  by  pureliaee,  transfer,  or 
otherwise,  aU  publicly  or  privately  owned 
property  contained  In  square  767  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  aU  aUeys  or  parts  of 
alleys  contained   within  the  curbllnes  sur- 


-•„»  Mich  eauan,  *•  ""<*  square  ap 
"'^^  tS^  r^oMd.  m  tha  omoe  of  the 
It^LoToftne^^  of  Columbia  as  of 
•S^  of  thTapproval  of  thU  Act 
*^,1^  nS'^e  purpowM  of  this  Act,  square 
o^^^aT^  deemedtTertend  to  the  outar 
fLTth^c^tT^unding  such  square. 
«^ais»nding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

'"I^bU?  aUey.  or  part,  of  aUeys  and 
:SL»  "ata^d  withlL  th.  curbllnes  sur- 
SU  such  square  shaU.  upon  rwiuestof 
'^^^itect  of  the  Capitol,  be  transferred 
S'th^Smn  and  <S,ntrol  of  the  Archl- 
^o*  tSe  Capltol  without  rrtmbur-ment  or 
^eTof  funds,  any  aUeys  or  parts  of 
^  or  streets  contained  within  the  curb- 

'i^  by  The  commissioner  of  the  District  of 
^^hift  aoDolnted  pursuant  to  part  TO.  of 
SS^X^  nan  Numbered  3  of  1967.  In 
^S^  with  any  requert  therefor  made 

b»  the  Architect  of  the  Cj^>itol.  

••(c^  upon  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty punmant  to  this  section,  the  Architect 
ofthe  Capitol  is  authorised  to  provide  for 
me  demolition  and/or  removal  of  any  build- 
inL Tother  structures  on,  or  constituting 
TTtxt  of.  such  property  and,  pending  demoll- 
tiorto  use  the  property  for  Ctovernment 
nurooses  or  to  lease  any  or  all  of  such  prop- 
erty for  such  periods  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States  and  to  in- 
cur any   necessary   expenses    in   connection 

"(d)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol  Police 
shaU  extend  over  such  property,  and  such 
property  acquired  under  this  Act  shall  be- 
^omTa  part  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Orounds  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
s«:tlons  lB3a-193m,  212a,  and  212b  of  title 
40  United  States  Code." 

On  page  8,  line  12,  strike  "6"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "7". 

On  page  8,  line  21.  strike  "7"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "8". 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  thia 
amendment  is  also  a  simple  one.  All  it 
would  do  is  give  authority  to  the  Gov- 
emment  to  acquire  square  757,  which  is 
a  parcel  of  land  in  back  of  the  new  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  as  it  adjoins  it  on 
Maryland  Avenue,  bordered  by  Maryland 
Avenue.  Third  Street,  Second  Street,  and 
C  Street.  All  it  does  is  to  give  authority 
to  it.  There  are  no  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  reasoning  is  simple.  It  was  not 
brought  to  our  attention  until  after  the 
bill  came  out  of  committee.  That  is  why 
it  is  being  offered  now  as  an  aunend- 
ment. 

The  planning  commission  restricts  ac- 
tiviUes  that  can  take  place  on  the  prop- 
erty. Anyone  who  owns  it  cannot  improve 
it.  They  ccmnot  do  anything  with  it.  He 
is  locked  into  this  ownership  position. 
Even  if  the  Government  gets  the  benefit 
of  it,  they  do  not  allow  anyone  to  do 
anything. 

So  it  would  seem  only  fair  to  give  the 
Government  the  authority  to  acquire  thl« 
land,  and  if  and  when  people  who  own 
property  on  this  block  are  willing  to  seU 
on  a  negotiated  basis,  we  can  acquire  that 
property.  To  my  mind  this  is  really  un- 
fortunate for  the  property  owners  who 
live  in  that  particular  block,  because  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
CSovemment  to  acquire  that  property. 
And  if  these  property  owners  desire  to 
sell  at  a  figure  which  will  be  agreed  on 
for  the  sale  thereof,  that  land  ought  to 
be  acquired  by  the  Govemment.  because 
OXVin 1918 — Part  23 


I  think  it  is  in  the  long-term  beet  inter- 
ests of  the  Capitol.  _^ 

Mr.  Presldwit,  I  have  no  further  oom 
ments  to  make. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Subccwamittee 
on  Public  BulldingB  and  Gpouads,  I  do 
want  to  obtain  what  information  I  can 
aa  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee. 

PlrBt,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  con- 
templated that  the  property  to  be  ac- 
quired is  necessary  to  the  extension  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  not  at  all.  It  is  a 
contiguous  block  by  itself. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  the  prwerty  east 
of  the  property  to  be  used  for  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  ^     ,     ^, 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  is  an  authorization 

to  acquire  that  whole  block. 

Mr.   COOPER.   Is   the   VFW  in  that 

block? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  know 
the  property  values?  Has  there  been  any 
estimate  of   the  cost  of  acquiring  this 

block? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  There  has  been  no  esti- 
mate. All  we  are  granting  is  the  author- 
ity to  acquire  if  the  people  want  to  sell. 
There  is  no  condemnation  and  there  are 
no  forced  sales  involved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  authorization 
that  we  have  Just  included  in  the  bill  of 
S53.5  million  be  the  source  of  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  property? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  not  at  alL 
Mr.  COOPER.  What  would  be  the 
souice  of  the  funds?  Where  does  the 
authorization  power  reside  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  of  these  funds? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  The  source  would  be  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  When  and 
if  parcels  of  prwerty  axe  acquired,  they 
would  have  to  go  through  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  normal  process.  There 
will  be  no  acquisition  until  the  matter 
actually  comes  befM^  the  Senate.  All  we 
are  doing  is  giving  them  the  authority  to 
go  ahee^  and  do  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seen  the  amendment.  It  authorizes  the 
Architect  of  the  Capit<d  to  acquire  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  purchase, 
transfer,  or  otherwise,  all  of  this  prop- 
erty. We  have  to  have  some  money  to  do 
that.  ^     ,    „ 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  It  is  not  di.ssimiiar 
to  any  other  process  here  in  the  authoriz- 
ing of  buildings  or  projects.  They  would 
have  to  go  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  get  the  money.  AU  we  are  doing 
is  authorizing  the  project  as  we  nor- 
mally do.  And  when  and  if  there  is  a 
desire  to  pony  up  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  prwerty.  they  will 
have  to  go  through  the  normal  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  is  an  open  au- 
thorization to  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  acquire  the  property. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  measure  provides 
the  authorization. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  cOTrect. 
Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  Senate  Just 
agreed  to  an  amendment  which  would 
limit  it  to  $58,500,000. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  la  for  the  oon- 
struction  of  an  extension  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Tlie  two  iteme 
are  not  related.  They  happen  t©  b» 
packaged  in  the  same  piece  of  logUlaaon. 
which  is  Bomething  that  is  very  ordinary 
in  this  body. 

Mr.   COOPER.    Mr.    Presidant.    as   I 
said  when  I  offered  my  amendment,  I 
feel  somewhat  limited  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  soon  going  to  leare  the 
Senate  and  will  not  be  here  after  thla 
vear.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  action 
wtuch  would  affect  the  needs  of  theBen- 
ate.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  full  Public  Works  Committee  at 
the  present  time.  And  I  have  served  on 
that  committee  for  la  years  at  diSereat 
times.  I  have  been  in  and  out  of  service 
on  that  conunlttee,  I  believe,  on  three 
occasions.  It  is  a  very  important  com- 
mittee. I  am  proud  that  I  have  served  on 
it.  However,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  like 
this  practice  of  bringing  up  an  amend- 
ment to  authorize  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty without  any  idea  of  what  it  will  cost 
or  what  it  is  needed  for  and  without  any 
consideration  by  the  cfnmnittee. 

I  understand  that  It  Is  desirable  for 
Congress  and  for  the  Architect  to  acquire 
such  property  around  the  Cai^tol  as  may 
be  needed,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  this  time  the  costs  of  property 
are  Increasing.  I  also  realize  that  indi- 
viduals  or   corporations   who   own  the 
property  have  very  litUe  market  for  it 
except  through  the  U.S.  Govemment. 
They  are  placed  in  a  very  bad  situation. 
However,  again  I  think  I  have  my  own 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  without  be- 
ing niggardly  about  It.  that  I  intend  to 
fulfill.  I  intend  to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Presideit.  before 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  asks  for  a 
rollcall  vote  cm  the  amendmait  I  would 
like  to  enlighten  him  on  one  point. 

This  is  a  blanket  authorization  and  is 
somewhait  different  from  other  authori- 
zations. Usually  we  auth<MTze  and  then 
the  appropriations  process  takes  place 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
However,  in  this  case  this  is  sm  over- 
all authorization  of  intent  to  acquire, 
when  the  money  is  available,  this  whole 
block  of  land.  There  will  be  Individual 
authorizatioofi  that  will  have  to  come 
before  our  committee.  Suppose  that  there 
is  one  lot  in  the  block  of  land  and  the 
owner  of  that  lot  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  have  negotiated  and  agreed 
that  we  will  buy  the  lot  for  $10,000.  At 
that  time,  they  must  go  back  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  ttoe  Subccwa- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds  for 
that  authorizaUon.  We  will  then  give 
them  a  specific  authorization.  They  will 
then  obviously  have  to  go  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

So.  really  nothing  is  impeded  insofar 
as  checks  and  balances  are  concerned. 
This  Is  one  additional  step  that  does  not 
normally  exist  in  other  legislation.  A 
better  way  to  put  It  Is  that  this  would 
be  a  directive  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Ca^Jitol  to  go  out  and.  if  people  want 
to  sell,  talk  to  them  about  acquiring  the 
property.  But  the  committee  win  rule 
on  any  specific  authorization  f»  a  ep»- 
clflc  parcel.  However,  no  responalMBty 
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or  future  power  of  the  CongreM  Is  given 

up.  ,, 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  property  may  well 
be  needed.  However,  I  can  see  an  exten- 
sion of  the  practice  where  some  Senator 
would  come  on  the  floor  and  make  such 
a  request.  I  certainly  have  nothing  per- 
sonal about  the  Senator.  However,  sup- 
pose that  we  need  i  block.  Are  we  au- 
thorized to  purchase  that  x  block  without 
any  further  authorization?  That  is  what 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  requires  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  this  particular 
legislation.  Does  he  contemplate  pur- 
chasing all  the  property  in  the  block? 
What  if  we  have  one  obstinate  owner  who 
Is  located  right  in  the  center  of  this 
property?  If  we  have  bought  all  the 
other  property  aroimd  It  and  we  do  not 
have  condemnation  authority,  we  have 
spent  a  lot  of  money.  What  would  we  do 
with  this  property  If  some  property 
owner  refused  to  sell  and  was  right  in 
the  middle  of  it? 

This  happened  In  New  York  a  long 
time  ago.  This  Involved  a  very  large 
building.  There  was  a  Uttle  bar  on  the 
comer  and  the  owner  of  that  bar  would 
not  sell.  As  a  result,  they  had  to  go  ahead 
and  buUd  the  building,  and  they  now 
have  a  big  building  surrounding  a  bar 
on  the  comer. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
there  are  examples  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  also  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  where 
this  has  happened.  In  those  cases  we 
have  to  know  beforehand  what  we  want 
to  do  with  the  property,  and  design  to 
conform  with  the  situation  caused  by 
that  Intransigent  person. 

This  is  a  different  situation.  We  are 
talking  about  the  Capital  of  the  United 
Stfttee.  We  have  no  specific  plans  for  this 
particular  piece  of  property.  We  have 
acquired  other  pjarcels  of  land  here,  and 
we  do  not  put  anything  on  them  except 
trees  and  grass.  I  cannot  predict  what 
the  future  need  will  be.  However,  I  think 
we  do  a  severe  Injustice  to  the  people 
who  own  that  property,  because  they 
cannot  do  anything  with  it  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Mr  PASTORE.  But  as  a  former  builder 
does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  the  better 
way  to  handle  this  is  to  call  upon  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  make  a  study 
and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
owners  to  find  out  if  this  property  is  up 
for  sale,  whether  or  not  it  can  be  pur- 
chased, what  the  approximate  price  will 
be  and  then  we  come  here  and  we  get  an 
authorization.   If   it  becomes  necessary 
to  do  it  by  condemnation,  it  can  be  done 
by  condemnation.  But  it  strikes  me  that 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  this  Congress 
if  we  spend  millions  of  doUars  to  buy 
the  surrounding  property  and  there  is 
one  parcel  in  the  middle  where  the  owner 
will  not  seU. 

What  would  the  Senator  do  In  that 
caee?  That  is  what  is  wrong  with  this, 
because  we  have  so  many  pcutsels  in- 
volved here.  I  realize  the  problem.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  realize  we 


have  hundreds  upwi  hundreds  of  visitors 
who  come  here  every  day  and  who  can- 
not park  their  cars.  We  keep  talking 
about   parking  space   for   Senators,   we 
keep   talking   about   parking  space   for 
staff  members  of  Senatort,  and  members 
of  committees.  We  should  stort  thinking 
about  parking  spaces  for  visitors  who 
come  here.  It  could  be  a  profitable  situa- 
tion, or  a  self-supporting  matter  if  it  is 
not  profitable.  Perhaps  we  could  have 
parking  meters  where  the  people  could 
pay  50  cents  or  25  craits  to  park  their 
cars  for  an  hour  to  visit  the  Capitol.  We 
would  be  better  off.  I  have  had  visitors 
from  Rhode  Island  say,  "I  have  been 
running  around  the  block  for  a  half  hour 
and  could  not  find  a  parking  space."  Of 
course,  they  could  not  find  a  parking 
space.  If  we  could  use  this  block  for  pub- 
Uc  parking  with  a  nominal  fee  we  would 
be  making  a  good  investment  and  make 
it  a  lot  more  convenient  for  many  visitors 
to  Washington.  There  must  be  a  lot  of 
visitors  in  the  gallery  who  already  have 
had  the  problem  I  am  talking  about. 
[Applause   in   the   galleries.] 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr  COOPER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    GRAVEL.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
already  done  that  in  block  723,  which  Is 
now  a  parking  area.  We  acquired  that  for 
a  parking  area.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
open  757  to  parking  to  satisfy  the  needs 
my  colleague  so  ably  describes  if  we  do 
not  take  steps  of  acquisition.  That  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about.  It  does  not 
msUte  sense  to  go  to  condemnation  and 
force  people  to  sell  that  property  if  we 
do  not  need  the  total  property.  Why  not 
go  in  gracefully  and  say.  "Here  Is  the 
authority."  About  one-third  are  ready 
to  seU  at  this  time.  They  will  negotiate 
what  the  price  should  be,  they  will  come 
back  to  us  for  authorization,  and  then  we 
will  get  money  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

All  we  are  doing  here  is  talking  about 
directions  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
Let  us  do  something  intelUgent.  If  a  per- 
son does  not  want  to  sell,  I  would  not  say 
we  should  impair  his  present  lease  or 
ownership  until  such  time  as  he  dies  or 
something  else  serious  happens. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  just 
said  somethinG  he  has  not  said  before. 
The  Senator  said  that  one-third  are  al- 
ready willing  to  sell.  Qi  other  words,  this 
has  been  going  on.  These  negotiations 
have  been  going  on  before  it  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  UnofBcially.  yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.   That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  hop*  we  get  more. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  will  not  be  able  to  do 
that  without  sanctiocis, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  did  we  get  the 
one-third? 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  UnoffldaUy 

Mr  PASTORE.  Let  us  get  the  rest  of 
them  unofDdally. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  They  have  contacted  tlje 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

For  some  reason  there  is  a  mlsunder- 
stsmding,  and  I  am  not  correcting  it.  We 
are  not  talking  about  giving  anything 
away  in  the  authorization  power. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  go 
out  and  formally  begin  negotiations. 
Then  those  people  wil  come  back  with  a 
price  and  we  can  authorize.  So  we  are 
not  talking  about  anything  more  than 
saying,    "Go    out    and    get    something 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  we  are  going  to 
appropriate    the   money    and   purchase 
those  properties  in  blocks  where  it  will 
be  convenient  to  do  something  with  it.  I 
hope  we  do  not  buy  one  house  on  this 
comer,  one  house  on  that  comer,  and 
one  house  on  this  comer.  I  mean,  we 
should  buy  it  in  blocks,  either  for  park- 
ing, or  things  of  that  nature. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  No  question. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  so. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  is  a  determination 
that  could  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
authorization  and  it  need  not  be  made  at 
this    time.    The    Senator   from   Rhode 
Island   will   have    another   opportunity 
when  they  come  forward  with  specific 
piirchases  of  land,  and  at  that  time  he 
can  say,  "That  is  not  oontlguous,  let  us 
not  buy  it,"  and  I  might  say,  "Let  us  ac- 
quire it." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  way  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  read  it  I  think  you  are 
going  to  authorize  now.  The  only  thing 
remaining  is  the  appropriation,  if  it 
comes  up.  I  think  you  have  all  the  au- 
thorization you  want.  You  say  that  the 
Architect  is  hereby  authorized  to  buy  this 
whole  block.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Sena- 
tor has  to  come  back  here  piece  by  piece. 
All  the  Senator  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  buy  the  piece. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  it  Is  subject  to 
interpretation  at  this  point  in  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  argue  this  matter  because  there 
are  no  facts  before  us.  That  is  why  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

It  is  probably  true  that  this  property 
will  be  needed,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
before  the  Commitree  on  Public  Worics, 
and  there  is  no  testimony  bei'ore  the  Sen- 
rile  that  it  is  needed.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings on  it  and  ih;re  iS' no  reco;rt  of  any 
kind   There  is  no  evidence  about  what 
the  cost  will  be.  At^   the  Senator  from 
Rlaode  Island  stated  correctly,  if  it  » 
necessary  to  acquire  Uiis  property,  and 
we  secure  all  but  one  or  two  parcels,  you 
have  only  the  rower  of  condemnation  to 
acquire  the  remt  inder  but  this  bill  does 
not  provide  condemnation  so  the  Senator 
would  have  to  come  back  again. 

The  chief  reason  I  oppoee  it  is  that 
there  was  never  any  testimony  on  tms 
matter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ths  right 
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„^p  I  do  not  think  many  committees  CaUfomia  (Mr.  TtJNKXY)   is  absent  be- 

*Tw  senate  would  follow  such  a  prac-  cause  of  iUness.  ,v,  wv    o 

°'  *^T  th!I!^  it  S  bad  particulariy  in  view        Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 

**ftheuiS^tumteeVent  which  is  said  to  ator  from  Colorado   (Mr.  Al^oit),  the 

H«P  Sred  in  connection  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr^  Bixia). 

^JchSe^d  construction  of  property  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grh'- 

"^nri^' he  Capitol  ftn).  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

"StT  (3RAVEL    Mr.   President,  if  the  Saxbe  )  are  necessarily  absent. 
o-rvIt/,r  wiU  vieid,  I  would  be  happy  to        I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 

^  UP  this  matter  by  changing  the  South  Dakota    (Mr.  Mundt)    is  absent 

.i^ndment,  so  that  rather  than  using  because  of  Illness.  ^        ^     „       , 

fS^woni  "authorize,"  the  Architect  of         I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 

tS  Capitol  is  hereby  directed.  That  is  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fongj  is  detained  on 

«rtjilnlv   the    attitude   or    approach    I  official  business 


have. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  That  satisfies  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  will  not  object  to  the 
Senator's  perfecting  amendment.  I  still 

oppose  it.  ....     T       1 

mT  GRAVEL.   Mr.   President,    I   ask    ^^^^^ 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  perfect    ^^^^  ^^^^ 

mv  amendment  by  changing  the  word     Byrd.  Robert  c  Lon? 

••autiiorize"  on  the  first  line,  just  before    -■> ^«-- 

the  last  word,  to  "is  hereby  directed '. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  Without 
objection,  the  modification  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  said.  I  am  going 
to  vote  with  him.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Sffliator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said,  but 
somebody  has  got  to  stop  this  sort  of 
thing.  We  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
buying. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  yield  to 
me,  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
now.  We  are  correcting  it  to  be  In  con- 
formity with  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
Senator.  All  it  does  is  direct  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  negotiate.  Then  we 
have  to  come  l^k  here  to  authorize  and 
then  appropriate.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  all  we 
are  asking  to  do  is  to  go  out  and  find 
out.  We  are  not  bound  in  any  way.  We 
do  not  bind  the  Government.  All  we  are 
saying  is  go  out  and  find  out.  If  we  do 
not  like  it.  we  do  not  have  to  authorize 
It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  exhausted. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel  » .  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CmLESi.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oovern),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmak),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan), 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MiTCALr)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 
I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 


The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  28. 

nays  53,  as  follows: 

[No.  422  Leg. I 

YEAS— 28 

Bayh  Hart 

B«all  H&rtke 

Bentsen  Hatfield 

Bible  Humphrey 

Inouye 


Cannon 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Oravel 


Aiken 

AUen 

Anderson 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

BroolLe 

Buckley 

Burdlck 
Byrd, 

Harry  F,  Jr. 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 


Allott 
Baker 

Chiles 

Edwards 

Fong 

Orlffln 

Harris 


Magnuson 
Mathlas 
Mondale 
Montoya 

NAYS— 53 

DoDolnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Oambrell 

Ooldwater 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Mansfield 

McClelian 

Miller 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTINa- 

HolUngs 

Jordan,  N.C 

Kennedy 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


Moss 

Muskle 

Pastore 

PeU 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Stevens 

Stevenson 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Symington 

TaXt 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 

-19 
Mundt 
Saxbe 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Tunney 


So  Mr.  Gravel's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  rejected.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BUCKLEY).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Skction-bt-Sbction  Akaltsis  of  Bill 

Sec.  1  designates  the  title  of  the  BlU. 

EXTENSION   TO   NIW    SBNAXI    omCl  BTnLDWO 

Sec.  2  (a)  authorizes  tlM  AiebltMt  ot  tba 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  at  tb«  BanaU 
CMBce  Building  Oommlwilnn.  to  ooastmot  and 
equip  a  fljeproof  Extension  to  tb*  H«W  Ben- 
ate  Office  BuUdlng  on  the  east  half  of  Square 
726,  including  as  part  of  the  site  the  public 
aUey  that  now  separatee  the  east  and  west 
h&lvee  of  that  Square,  but  excluding  the  Na- 
tional Womans  Party  Headquarters  buUdlng 
located  at  the  southeast  corner  otf  that 
Square. 

This  SecUon  also  authcarlzee  Btructural  and 
other  changes  in  the  existing  New  senate 
Office  Building  neoeeeltated  by  tba  Krten- 
slon.  together  with  approaches,  connectlOTs 
with  the  Capitol   Power  Plant  and  public 


utilities,  and  architectural  landscape  treat- 
ment of  the  grounds. 

This  Section  provides  that  the  Extension 
shall  contain  office  rooms  and  such  other 
accommodations  for  the  Senate  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  Com- 
raiasion.  and  vests  the  Commission  with  au- 
thority to  determine  the  plan  to  be  adopted 
aiid  followed  In  the  construction  of  the  Ex- 
tension, subject  to  appropriation  Imple- 
mentation. 

When  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  was 
constructed  In  1956-1968.  It  was  designed  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  conetruc- 
tlon  of  a  future  addition  to  the  building  by 
extension  of  the  buUdlng  to  the  East.  The 
existing  New  Senate  Office  BuUdtog  can  be 
extended  eastward  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
achieve  a  weU-deslgned  architectural  com- 
position. 

The  Oovemment  now  owns  all  of  the 
property  In  the  East  half  of  Square  726 
except  the  Belmont  Hotise  now  occupied  by 
the  National  Woman's  Party  as  their  head- 
quarters building.  Without  disturbing  that 
buUdlng.  an  Extension  can  be  added  to  the 
New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  containing  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  space  as 
now  provided  in  the  existing  New  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng. 

Sec.  2(b)    provides  that,  upon  completion 
of  the  project,  the  building  and  the  grounds 
and  sldew'alks  surrotindlng  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  8. 
1942  governing  the   operation   and   mainte- 
nance of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlngs  and  to 
the  Capitol  Grounds  law  of  1948,  as  amended. 
In  a  similar  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  present  Senate  Office  BuUdlngs  and  the 
grounds  and  sidewalks  surroTindtng  the  same. 
AC<jtnamoN  or  p«oi»xbtt 
Sec.  3(a)   authorizes  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  the  Benat* 
Office  BuUdlng  Commission,  to  acquire,  as  a 
site  for  garage  faculties  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  10  privately-owned  loU  and  1  gov- 
ernment-owned lot  In  Square  734.  Acquisi- 
tion   of    these    lots,    plus    thoee    heretofore 
authorized  to  be  acquired  by  the  Architect, 
will  place  la  government  ownership,  tmder 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, Square  734  in  Its  entirety. 

Square  734  contains  a  total  ot  61  lots, 
having  a  total  area  of  190300  square  feet. 
41  of  these  lots  are  now  government-owned, 
37  of  which  were  acquired  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  in  1960,  2  by  the  Architect  In 
1970,  1  by  the  Architect  m  1973,  and  1  (lot 
8*4)  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration 
In  1960.  This  places  in  present  government 
ownership  41  lots  In  Square  724.  having  a 
total  area  of  134.100  square  feet,  representing 
71  percent  of  the  total  square.  Sec.  3(a) 
provides  for  transfer  of  lot  844  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Oeneral  Berviees  Admin- 
istration to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

The  10  prlyately-owned  lots  in  Square  724. 
authorized  to  be  acquired  under  Sec.  3(a) 
contain  a  total  area  of  56,200  square  feet, 
representing  29  percent  of  the  total  square. 
The  buUdlng  on  lot  844,  now  tmder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Is  occupied,  under  lease  arrangement, 
by  the  TTnlted  States  Izmnlgratlon  and 
NaturallzatUn  Serrloe. 

Tbe  10  prtrately-owned  lots  contain  ttie 
foUowtng  Improremente: 

Lot  04.  looeiUd  on  D  Street.  NX.  imme- 
diately east  (rf  the  former  Place  Hotel  prop- 
erties Is  occupied  by  a  2-«tory  structure. 
Formerly  part  of  the  structure  was  used  ae 
a  tourist  home  and  part  as  a  restaurant.  Tbe 
building,  as  a  wh<^.  Is  now  occupied  by  the 
Monocle  reetaurant. 

Lot  88,  at  tbe  comer  of  Second  end  D 
StreeU.  N.K.,  Is  occupied  by  the  Speneer 
Apartmente,  a  3 -story  structure. 

Lot  833.  located  adjacent  to  the  Spenoer 
Apartments  on  Second  Street.  N.K.,  la  oocu- 
pled  by  an  apartment  house— •  2-etory  brlek 
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structxure   wblob   U  also  x«*d   m   »   tourist 
home. 

Ix>t  83fl,  located  on  Second  Street,  Ni., 
midway  between  C  and  D  StreeU.  Ni..  U  oc- 
cupied by  a  a-»tory  apartment  house. 

Lot  80,  located  adjacent  to  Lot  839.  on 
Second  Street.  N.K..  U  occupied  by  a  3-story 
brick  apartment  known  as  the  Tenney  Apart- 
ments. 

Lot  79.  located  on  C  Street,  N.B.,  midway 
between  Plrwt  and  Second  Streets,  N.B.,  la  oc- 
cupied by  the  Stanton  Apartments,  a  6-story 
structure. 

LoU  805  and  806,  located  adjacent  to  Lot 
79,  on  C  Street,  N.E.,  are  each  occupied  by  a 
3-story  residential  building. 

Lot  838,  located  adjacent  to  lot  806,  on  C 
Street,  N.B.,  U  occupied  by  the  Senate  Court 
Apartments,  a  6-story  structure. 

Lot  840.  located  at  the  comer  of  First  and 
C  Streets.  N  E.,  is  occupied  by  the  Capitol  Hill 
Hotel  (formerly  known  as  the  Carroll  Arms 
Hotel) ,  a  6-story  structure. 

Sec.  3  (a)  also  authorizes  the  Architect  to 
acquire  all  alleys  and  parts  of  alleys  In  Square 
724;  also  that  part  of  the  street  which  lies 
between  the  curbllne  and  the  property  line. 
Sec.  3  (a)  provides  that  all  properties  ac- 
quired under  the  bUl  shaU  beoome  a  part  of 
the  Capitol  Grounds  and  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Capitol  Police. 

Sec.  3(b)  requires  that,  if  any  of  the  prop- 
erties are  acquired  through  condemnation, 
the  condemnation  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  sees.  1361-1368  of 
TlUe  16  of  the  D.C.  Code. 

Sec.  3(c)  provides  that  any  real  property, 
including  alleys  and  parts  of  aUeys  and 
streets  within  curbllnes,  owned  by  the  United 
States,  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Architect, 
made  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng  Commission,  be  transferred  to  the 
Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Architect 
without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of  funds. 
This  section  also  requires  that,  upon  request 
of  the  Architect  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commlselon.  any  aUeys  or  parts  of  aUeys  and 
streets  within  curbllnes  shaU  be  cloaed  and 
vacated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dlatrlot 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3(d)  authorizes  the  Architect,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commission,  to  demolish 
and  remove  any  structures  on  and  conatltut- 
ing  part  of  the  lots  acquired  under  Sec.  3 
and,  pending  demolition,  to  use  the  property 
for  government  purpoees  or  to  lease  any  or 
all  of  the  property  for  such  periods  and  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Archi- 
tect deems  most  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Incur  any  necessary  ezpenaee  In 
connection  with  such  use  and  leasing. 

GAaAQK    rACILmES 

Sec  4(a)  authorlaee  the  Architect,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission,  to  provide  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  semi-underground  ve- 
hicle parking  garage  structure  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Senate  on  Square  734.  with 
roof  top  space  for  enclosed  commercial  in- 
stallations; also  for  tunnel  connectlona  with 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  and  connec- 
tions with  the  Capitol  Power  Plant  and  pub- 
lic utilities,  and  for  landscape  treatment  of 
the  grounds  above  and  surroimdlng  the 
garage  structure. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the 
garage  structure  and  related  Improvements 
shall  be  constructed  by  the  Arhltect  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  to  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng  Commission. 

On  April  21,  1971,  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  BuUdlngs  and  Grounds,  at 
the  request  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  submitted  seven  suggested 
proposals  for  garage  facilities  for  the  United 
Stafeas  Senate,  providing  parking  accommo- 
dations ranging  from  80S  to  2.400  auto- 
mobUea.  The  Arohltect  at  that  time  eipreaeed 
as  his  preference  a  propoaal  which  would  re- 
(|ulre  the  use  of  the  entire  area  of  Square  734 
and    provide    parking    aocommodatlons    for 


1.726  automobiles,  with  Individual  parking 
by  car  owners.  The  parking  spaces  would  be 
10  feet  X  20  feet  In  dimension.  This  proposal 
contemplated  construction  of  a  low-level 
garage  similar  to  the  House  garage  In  Square 
681  South  of  the  Longworth  Bulldmg,  with 
two  levels  placed  below  grade  and  one  above 
grade,  and  with  suitable  landscaping  above. 
This  original  proposal  did  aot  include  provi- 
sion for  commercial  rental  space  above  the 
3  garage  levels  proposed.  Section  4(a)  of  the 
Bill  provides  for  the  addition  of  such  space. 
The  Bill  adds,  under  Section  4(b),  a  fea- 
ture also  not  considered  when  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  presented  his  propoeals  at  the 
earlier  hearings  In  April  1971. 

Section  4(b)  authorizes  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  m  developing  plans  for  that  part 
of  the  garage  structure  on  the  upper  level 
authorized  under  section  4(a)  for  commercial 
use  and  landscaping  of  the  remaining  roof 
area,  to  establish  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ment of  a  basic  concept  therefor,  a  nation- 
wide architectural  design  competition,  In 
order  to  encourage  the  preparation  of  an 
Imaginative  design  for  such  part  of  the 
garage  structure  and  landscaping  and  to  as- 
sure a  pleasant  transition  to  and  mxlmum 
coordination  with  the  surrounding  residen- 
tial and  commercial  oommunlty  In  that  area 
of  Northeast  Washington  within  sight  of  or 
adjoining  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Section  4(b)  further  provides  that  such 
design  concept  may  consider  and  Include 
existing  and  future"  land-use  and  sttructuree 
In  said  surrounding  community,  and  shall 
consider  any  existing  model  dtles  or  other 
governmental  planning  for  such  Northeast 
tj-ea,  including  that  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Oammlsslon.  This  subsection  also 
provides  that  guidelines  and  criteria  specifi- 
cally defining  the  Umlto,  scope,  and  all  as- 
pects of  the  competition  shall  be  developed 
and  promulgated  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  Commission,  sind  an  award  for 
the  beet  design  or  designs  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  conunlttee  Jointly  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Senate  Office  Bvilldlng  Commission, 
in  such  amoTint  as  they  may  deem  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Under  Sec.  4(a)  the  Senate  Office  BuUd- 
lng Commission  is  vested  with  authority  to 
determine  the  plan  to  be  adopted,  subject 
to  appropriation  implementation.  The  Com- 
mlselon is  not  limited  to  considering  pro- 
posals heretofore  developed,  but  is  free  to 
consider  any  plana  it  deems  appropriate  for 
semi-underground  vehicle  parting  garage 
structtire,  with  roof-top  bp«m^  few  enclosed 
oommerclal  Installations,  authorized  by  the 
BUI. 

Sec.  4(0)  provides  that,  upon  coiiy?letlan 
of  the  project,  the  garage  structtire  and  other 
facilities  constructed  under  authority  of  Sec 
4(a),  Including  landscaped  areas.  ahaU  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June 
8,  1942  governing  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlngs  and 
to  the  Capitol  Groxuids  law  of  1946,  as 
amended.  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  present  Senate  Office 
BuUdlngs  and  grounds  and  sidewalks  sur- 
rounding same. 

This  section  also  provides  that.  Insofar  as 
feasible,  parking  of  automobiles  on  streets 
and  roadways  by  Senate  employees  ahaU  be 
discontinued  after  completion  and  occupancy 
of  the  garage  struotxure. 

Sec.  4(d)  speUs  out  that  all  areas  of  Square 
724  now  used  for  parking  of  automobiles  by 
the  Senate  may  continue  to  be  so  used  until 
such  time  as  those  areas  axe  required  for 
construction  purposes. 

ACQtnsmON  OF  PROPIBBTT — square  7  6* 

Section  5(a)  authorises  the  Architect  of 
the  Cs^Jitol  to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  adidltlon  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds,  all  pubUcly  or  pri- 
vately owned  property  contained  In  Square 
764,  in  the  District  of  OolumbU,  and  all  al- 


leys or  parts  of  aUeys  contained  within  the 
curbllnes  surrounding  such  square. 

Square  764  Is  bounded  on  the  north  b* 
•D"  Street,  SJl.,  on  the  east  by  Third  Street 
S.E.,  on  the  west  by  Second  Street,  SJ!.,  and 
on  the  South  by  "E"  Street,  SJ!.  This  squart 
is  located  within  two  blocks  of  the  south 
limits  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  on  the  Hotus 
side. 

This  being  a  large  vacant  tract  of  land  la 
the  vicinity  of  the  south  side  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds  makes  Its  acquisition  by  the  Oov> 
enrment  at  this  time,  prior  to  the  erection 
of  costly  buildings  thereon,  highly  desirable. 
At  the  direction  of  the  Hovise  Office  BuUd.^ 
ing  Commission,  several  efforts  have  been 
made  In  the  past  several  years  to  acquire  this 
property  under  authority  of  the  "Additional 
House  Office  BuUdlng  Act  of  1955."  Piuuii 
for  such  purpose  have  not,  however,  been 
approved  by  the  House  Appropriations  Oom- 
mlttee.  Such  acquisition  Is  again  proposed. 
Sec.  5  (b)  requires  that,  if  any  of  the 
properties  are  acquired  through  condemna- 
tion, the  condemnation  prooeedlngs  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  sees.  1351- 
1368  of  the  D.C.  Code. 

Sec.  5  (c)  provides  that  any  real  property, 
including  aUeys  and  parts  of  alleys  and 
streets  within  curbllnes,  owned  by  the  United 
States,  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Architect, 
made  with  concurrent  approval  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission,  be  transferred 
to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Archi- 
tect without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of 
funds.  This  Section  also  requires  that,  upon 
request  of  the  Architect,  and  with  concur- 
rent approval  of  the  Commission,  any  alleys 
or  parts  of  aUeys  and  streets  within  curb- 
llnes shall  be  closed  and  vacated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5  (d)  authorizes  the  temporary  use  of 
Square  764  for  temporary  parking  facilities 
for  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  pending  Its  development  for 
permanent  use  as  a  park  area  or  a  site  for 
additional  faculties  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and/ or  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

In  this  regard,  the  Committee  Is  advised 
that  the  House  Office  BuUdlng  ComnUssioo 
recommends  the  use  of  Square  764  as  the 
site  for  the  John  W.  McCormack  Residential 
Page  School.  Section  492  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91- 
510,  approved  October  26,   1970,  authorizes 
the  construction  of  a  fireproof  building  con- 
taining dormitory   and   classroom  facilities, 
Including  necessary  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment, for  pages  of  the  Senate,  the  House  o/ 
Representatives  and  the  Supreme  Court  oi 
the  United  States,  on  a  site  to  be  Jointly  e^- 
proved  by  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  Commis- 
sion and  the  House  Office  BuUdlng  Commis- 
sion, in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  prepared 
by  or  under  the  direction  at  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol   and   Jointly   approved   by  said 
Commission.  That  Act  also  provides  for  ac- 
quisition of  a  site  for  a  Page  School,  to  be 
known  as   the   John   W.  McCormack  Resi- 
dential Page  School,  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol   under  the   direction   of   these  two 
Commissions.  This  matter  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  Conunis- 
sion.  The  language  of   Section   6   Is  breed 
enough  to  permit  such  use.  If  so  desired  by 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  5(e)  provides  that  the  Jurisdiction  oC 
the  Capitol  Police  sbaU  extend  over  any 
real  property  acquired  under  Sec.  5  and  that 
such  property,  when  acquired,  shall  beoome 
a  part  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds 
and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  gov- 
erning the  Capitol  Grounds. 

CONTBACT  AtTTHORTTY 

Sec.  6  authorizes  and  directs  the  Archi- 
tect, under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng  CoDomlsslon,  to  enter  Into  contracts 
and  Incur  other  obligations  and  make  expen- 
dltvures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Sections  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  BUI. 


AFPKOFRIATIONS 

See  7  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
.Bjounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
ttTorovlslons  of  the  BUl  and  provides  that 
Jay  sums  so  appropriated  shaU  remain  avaU- 
tble  untU  expended. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  aMiunend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsin)  who  organ- 
ised the  younger  Members  of  this  body 
to  press  for  passage  ol  this  legislation, 
first  by  the  committee  and  now  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  commend  him  as  well  as  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  supported  him  to 
tiiis  effort.  They  realize  that  in  order  to 
function  intelUgently  as  Senators,  it  is 
to  their  best  interests  to  have  adequate 
office  spswse. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
amendments  to  call  up.  I  am  ready  to 
vote  on  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thu-d  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  lend  my  strong  support  to  the  passage 
of  8.  3917.  It  is  a  measure  long  overdue. 
It  will  affect  the  efficiency  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  hearings  were  held  as 
\ODg  ago  as  August  3,  1967.  on  the  need 
for  additional  Senate  office  space.  Since 
that  time,  the  problems  have  been  com- 
pounded. Indeed,  the  population  of  my 
own  State  has  increased  by  roughly  22 
percent  since  1958,  with  heavy  increases 
in  each  of  the  last  5  years. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  absence  of  suf- 
ficient office  and  parking  space  for  Sen- 
ate staff  members  has  created  intolera- 
ble conditions  in  the  Senate  offices.  The 
detrimental  effects  on  morale  and  effi- 
ciency are  serious. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  knew  that  I  would  be  confronted  vrtth 
conditions  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  private  business.  I  have  evaluated  my 
situation  since  that  time  by  relying  on 
standards  prepared  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  as  guidelines 
for  planning  office  space  for  new  Federal 
buildings. 

The  average  amount  of  floor  space  al- 
located for  new  Federal  buildings  by 
OSA  is  150  square  feet  per  person.  The 
average  space  for  each  person  on  my 
Washington  staff  is  81.1  square  feet. 
Neither  figure  includes  allowances  for 
storage  space;  therefore,  the  very 
cramped  condition  created  by  having  my 
automatic  typing  section  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing and  the  overcrowded  storage  locker 
in  the  attic  were  not  included  in  this 
calculation.  The  comparison  would  be 
even  worse  if  these  areas  were  included. 
Even  so,  based  on  these  best  of  com- 
parisons, my  staff  is  working  linder  con- 
ditions which  fall  46  percent  short  of  the 
QSA  standards.  Are  not  Senators'  staffs 
Just  as  important  to  the  functions  of 
Qovemment  as  the  executive  branch's 
staff?  I  think  so.  Further,  the  QSA 
standards  are  based  on  broad,  private  in- 
dustry   concepts.    In    general,    private 


business  standards  are  far  larger  than 
that  provided  my  staff. 

People  on  my  staff  who  have  jobs 
which  call  for  creative  thinking,  writ- 
ing, and  research  are  continually  frus- 
trated by  the  din  of  c<xistantly  ringing 
telephones,  the  voice  of  their  fellow  staff 
members  dictating  into  recording  ma- 
chines, the  clatter  of  typewriters,  and 
other  noisy  interruptions  too  numerous 
to  name.  One  of  the  most  important 
functions  my  staff  members  perform  is 
conferring  with  constituents.  They  also 
meet  with  others  on  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative matters.  Because  desks  in 
my  office  are  located  so  close  together, 
one  discussion  between  a  single  member 
and  another  person  immobilizes  four 
other  people  in  the  same  room.  That  is 
the  worst  kind  of  inefficiency. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  we  pay  good 
money  for  staff  members  to  do  work 
which  is  as  important  as  any  in  Wash- 
ington. Yet  two  of  my  top  legislative 
aides  are  crowded  In  an  area  smaller  than 
would  be  allotted  two  clerk  typists  in 
most  Federal  agencies.  It  is  simply  false 
economy  to  provide  salaries  sufficient  to 
attract  talent  and  then  not  provide  con- 
ditions which  are  conducive  to  efficient 
work. 

During  a  visit  to  one  of  my  colleague's 
offices,  I  was  appalled  to  discover  that  one 
of  his  staff  members  worked  at  a  small 
table  in  a  dimly  lit  closet. 

In  another's  office,  the  staff  was  so  des- 
iderate for  more  space  that  the  toilet  and 
fixtures  were  torn  out  of  a  bathroom  to 
make  room  for  an  automatic  typewriter 
and  typist. 

Frequently,  my  own  staff  have  to  hold 
conferences  in  the  haUway,  including 
meetings  with  constituents. 

In  walking  through  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  I  am  ccHitlnually  amazed 
by  similar  conferences  being  conducted 
in  the  hallways  of  other  offices,  so  the 
problem  is  not  unique  to  my  office. 

I  would  not  tolerate  such  conditions  in 
private  business,  because  such  conditions 
have  proven  to  be  detrimental  to  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency. 

Before  my  arrival  in  Washington  to 
begin  my  service,  I  knew,  to  a  degree, 
that  I  would  be  facing  a  situation  such  as 
this.  I  had  no  ctmcept  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  but  I  knew  that  space  al- 
lowances were  Inadequate.  Nevertheless. 
I  wanted  to  operate  my  office  efficiently; 
I  felt,  and  still  feel,  I  owed  that  to  the 
people  of  my  State. 

On  my  own  volition,  I  retained  a  pri- 
vate consulting  firm  to  develop  an  or- 
ganization chart,  job  descriptions,  sys- 
tems, and  procedures  for  my  office.  Tlois 
was  accomplished  at  considerable  per- 
sonal expense.  My  staff  and  I  continue  to 
search  for  ways  to  maintain  an  efficient 
operation.  It  is  difficult,  indeed  impos- 
sible, to  operate  at  peak  efflcioicy  in 
coping  with  rising  constituent  and  legis- 
lative demands,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
office  space. 

In  one  attempt  to  ease  the  probl«n.  I 
have  placed  one-fourth  of  my  Washing- 
ton staff  on  a  4-day,  40-hour  workweek. 
I  had  other  reasons  for  implementing 
this  program,  but  some  of  the  important 
factors  that  I  considered  relate  to  the 
problems  being  considered  today.  The 
commuting  time  and  costs  of  thoee  staff 


meiDbers  participating  have  t>een  reduced 
by  20  percent  by  the  4-dfty  workweek. 
Another  advantage  Is  ttiat  for  2  days  a 
week,  overcrowding  is  reduced  in  a  large 
section  of  my  office.  The  participants  also 
must  fight  for  a  parking  spot  only  4  day* 
each  week.  In  addition,  through  a  change 
in  working  hours,  these  participants 
begin  their  workday  at  8  o'clock  and 
coosequwitly,  they  have  a  better  chance 
to  obtain  a  parking  space. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  exist- 
ing New  Senate  Office  Building  contains 
less  space  than  was  originally  planned  24 
years  ago. 

I  know  that  it  will  never  be  popular  to 
vote  for  addltionsd  facilities,  but  I  believe 
we  must  provide  the  space  needed  to  do 
a  good  job  for  our  constituents.  It  is  more 
costly  not  to  provide  efficient  operating 
conditions. 


PAKKXNG    SPACB 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators  have 
probably  been  confronted  with  com- 
plaints by  staff  members  about  the  inade- 
quacy of  parking  facilities  on  the  Senate 
side  of  Capitol  Hill. 

Excessive  tardiness  and  nonproductive 
time  can  be  attributed  to  deficiencies  in 
the  parking  situation. 

The  high  incidence  of  crime  around 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings  is  of  far 
greater  concern.  According  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1971,  nine  criminal  assaults 
were  committed  against  Senate  staff 
members,  43  robbery  holdups,  35  other 
incidents  involving  robbery  by  force  or 
violence,  19  purse  snatchlngs,  and  three 
sex  offenses  occurred,  all  within  a  few 
blocks  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings. 
The  nature  of  conditions  which  exist  is 
clearly  indicated  by  these  statistics.  Not 
only  are  staff  members  jeopardized,  but 
also  constituents  and  others  engaged  in 
Senate  business  are  also  threatened. 

Some  1.349  Senators  and  Senate  em- 
ployees have  reserved  parking  spaces. 
There  are  2,027  less  fortunate  employees 
who  have  permits  for  the  abominable 
"bullpen"  parking  lot  which  contains 
only  405  spaces.  In  other  words,  more 
than  five  people  are  competing  for  each 
parking  space  in  the  "public"  lot,  which 
contains  the  only  nonreserred  spaces 
on  the  Senate  parking  grounds  and  which 
la  usually  filled  by  8  o'clock  each 
morning. 

Our  present  conditions  are  Intolerable. 
Worse,  they  are  subject  to  correction. 

Ultimately,  the  problem  will  not  be  re- 
solved until  we  can  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  modem  parking  facility 
which  can  accommodate  the  Senate's 
needs  in  this  area. 

I  regret  that  the  present  bill  offers  no 
immediate  solution  to  the  parking  dif- 
ficulties we  are  encountering.  However, 
the  preliminary  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  were  ex' 
cessive  in  cost. 

Consequently,  the  committee  was  com- 
pelled to  recommend  a  study  by  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  to  explore  alterna- 
tives for  the  construction  of  new  and 
cost-effective  parking  facilities.  More- 
over, the  Architect  is  directed  to  report 
his  findings  and  recommeiKiatlons  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  study  will  be 
carried  out  promptly  and  expeditiously 
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and  that  Congress  will  have  the  oppor- 
tvinity  to  pass  substantive  legislation 
dealing  with  the  parking  problem.  The 
present  situation  does  not  permit  undue 
delay  In  acting,  and  it  becomes  more 
aggravated  dally. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  see  this 
legislation  reach  the  Senate  floor. 

With  its  passage,  we  will  have  taken  a 
major  step  toward  insuring  more  pro- 
ductive facilities  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  citizens  we  represent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamenteuT  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Have  the  yeas  and 

navs  been  ordered?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  &nd  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
Yielded  back? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mtiinder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
Chiles  > ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
(Mrs.  Edwaris>  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Harris",  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1 .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
iMr.  McGovERN> ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  i  Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Tunney) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  oCBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Tunney*  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoiince  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <  Mr.  Allott  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker >. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  amnounce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  i  Mr.  Mundt  >  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

I  No.  423  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 65 


Fannin 

Long 

Rlblcoff 

Pulbrlght 

MagnuBon 

Schwelker 

Oambrell 

Mansfield 

Soott 

Omvel 

McCleilan 

Smith 

Ourney 

Uetcalf 

Stafford 

HanMH 

Mondale 

Stennls 

H&rt 

Montoya 

Stevens 

lUrtke 

Moas 

Stevenson 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Taft 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Hximphrey 

Pastore 

Tower 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Welcker 

Jackson 

Pell 

Williams 

Javlts 

Percy 

Young 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 
NAYS— n 

Allen 

Coop«r 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Curtis 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Ooldwater 

Roth 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Hruska 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho     Symington 

Chxirch 

Miller 

Talmadge 

NOT  VOTINQ— 18 

AUott 

Orlffln 

McOovern 

Baker 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Case 

HolUngs 

Mundt 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Edwards 

Mathias 

Sparkman 

Pong 

McOee 

Tunney 

Aiken 

Bible 

Cotton 

Anlerscn 

Brock 

Cranston 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Dole 

Beall 

Buckley 

Domlnlck 

Bel  men 

Bunltck 

Bagleton 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Eastland 

Benisen 

Cook 

Ervln 

So  the  bill  (S.  3917)  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3917 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  oonstructlon  of  the 
completion  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing on  the  east  half  of  square  725  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  real  property  In  square 
724  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  author- 
ize the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  initiate 
and  conduct  a  study  of  alternate  designs 
for  a  vehicle  parking  garage  with  limited 
commercial  facilities  to  be  constructed  on 
square  724  and  an  architectural  design 
competition  to  be  conducted  in  connection 
therewith,  and  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  all  publicly  or  privately  owned  property 
contained  In  square  764  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  sua  addition  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Land  Acquisition,  and 
Parlclng  Facilities  Planning  Act  of  1972". 

CONSTKTJCTION    OT    AN    EXT1NS30N    TO    THI    NEW 
SENATE    OmCE    BmiBING 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office  BuUd- 
Ing  Commission,  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  an  exten- 
sion to  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  In 
accordance  with  plans  approved  by  such 
Commission  and  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  on  the  east  half  of  square  725 
inclullng  the  public  alley  separating  the  east 
and  west  halves  of  such  square,  but  excluding 
lot  885  in  such  square,  containing  office  rooms 
and  such  other  roonas  and  accommodations 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  and  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  including  struc- 
tural and  other  changes  in  the  existing  New 
Senate  Office  Building  necessitated  by  such 
construction,  together  with  approaches,  con- 
nections with  the  Capitol  Power  Plant  and 
public  utilities,  and  architectural  landscape 
treatment  of  the  grounds. 

lb)  Upon  completion  of  the  project,  the 
building  and  the  grounds  and  sidewalks  sur- 
rounding the  same  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  8.  1942  (40 
U.S.C.  174  (c)  and  (d) ) ,  and  the  Act  of  July 
31,  l»4«  (40  U.8.C.  193a-193m.  212a  and  212b) 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  present  Senate  Office  Buildings  and  the 
grounds  and  sidewalks  surrounding  the  same. 
(C)  During  e-ich  Oscal  year,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  shaU  examine 
the  progress  and  costs  of  construction  of  such 
building  and  take  sucli  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary to  Insure  its  econooilcal  construction. 


ACQTnsmoN  or  pkofektt  or  sqoAki  tm 
Skc.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  real  proptrty 
contained  In  square  724  in  the  Dlstrlot  of 
Columbia  heretofore  acquired  under  PubUe 
Law  86-439,  approved  May  2S,  1958  (72  Stat. 
14S-149).  Public  Law  91-88t.  approved  Aa> 
guBt  18,  1970  (84  Stat.  819),  and  Public  Lav 
92-184,  approved  December  15,  1971  (88  Stat. 
637) ,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  Oom- 
mlaslon.  Is  hereby  authorlaod  to  acquire,  on 
behalf  of  the   United  SMtea,  by  purchaat, 
condemnation,  transfer,  or  otherwise,  as  a 
site    for    parking    faculties    for    the    United 
States  Senate,  all  publicly  or  privately  owned 
real  property  contained  In  lots  79,  80,  86,  94, 
805,  806,  833.  838,  839,  840,  and  844  In  square 
724  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Euid  all  alleys 
or    parts    of    alleys    and    streets    contained 
within    the     curbllnes    surrounding    suob 
square,  as  such  square  appears  on  the  records 
In  the  office  of  the  surveyor  of  the  DIstrlet 
of  Columbia  as  of  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  for  the  purpose*  of 
this  Act,  square  724  shall  be  deemed  to  ex* 
tend  to  the  outer  face  of  the  curbs  sur- 
rounding   such    square:     Provided    further, 
That,  upon  acquisition  of  any  real  property 
under  this  Act,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cspl> 
tol  Police  shall  extend  over  such  property, 
and  any  property  acquired  under  this  Act 
shall   become   a  part   of   the   United  States 
Capitol  Grounds  and  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions   of    sections    193a-193m,    212a,    and 
212b  of  title  40,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Any  proceeding  for  condemnation 
brought  under  this  Act  shall  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  December  23, 
1963    (16   D.C.  Code,  sees.   1351-1368). 

(M)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsloa 
of  law,  any  real  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  any  public  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys 
and  streets  contained  within  the  curbllnes 
surrounding  square  724  shall,  upon  request 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  made  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission,  be  transferred  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  control  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of 
funds,  and  any  alleys  or  parts  of  aUeys  or 
streets  contained  within  the  curbllnes  of  said 
square  shall  be  closed  and  vacated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
appointed  pursuant  to  part  III  of  Reorganlaa- 
tion  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1M7,  In  accordance 
with  any  request  therefor  made  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  with  the  approval  of  such 
Commission. 

(d)  Upon  acquisition  of  any  real  property 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  when  directed  by  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  to  so  act,  is  authorleed 
to  provide  for  the  demolition  and/or  removal 
of  any  buildings  or  other  structures  on,  or 
constituting  a  part  of.  such  property  and, 
pending  demolition,  to  use  the  property  for 
Government  ptirposes  or  to  lease  any  or  all  of 
such  property  for  such  periods  and  under 
such  terms  and  condition*  as  he  may  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Incur  any  necessary  expenses  In  connec- 
tion therewith. 

(e)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  continued  use  of  areas  In  square 
724.  acquired  under  authority  of  the  Acts  of 
May  29,  1968.  August  18,  1970.  and  December 
15,  1971.  cited  in  subsection  (a)  ot  this  sec- 
tion, tor  the  parking  of  automobiles,  until 
such  times  as  such  areas  may  be  required  for 
oonstructlon  purposes. 

PLANS   FOB    GARAGX   AND   BKLATED   FACILnTM 

SEC.  4.  (a)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  la 
authorized  to  Initiate  and  conduct  a  study, 
after  consuiutlon  with  the  apprc^riate  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  individuals  experienced  in 
the  design  of  vehicle  parking  structures,  to 
explore  design  and  coet  alternatives  for  oon- 
structlon, on  square  724.  of  a  parking  g^age 
with  limited  commercial  faculties,  and  report 
his  preliminary  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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,m  The  ATChtteet  at  the  Oi^toi.  oonour- 
—UT  with  the  etudy  authorlMd  in  eubMO- 
S^^a?  ta  authorlMd  to  eetablUb.  for  the 
^Kjneof    deTelopia«nt   o«   a   bMlo    coo- 
JJTthewfor,  en  arehlt^rtuna  design  com- 
zZmoD.  in  order  to  enooure«e  the  prapwa- 
CrSr  an  imaginative  deelgn  for  the  gan«e 
Snctuie,  including  llmttMl  conunereUl  f»- 
Saee  and  Und«Ji^ing  and  to  aeeure  a  ptoM- 
rnttouisltlon  to  and  maximum  coordlna- 
Son  with  the  surrounding  residential  and 
ZgZja^ciai    community    in    that    area    oi 
^^tiuMt.  Washington  within  sight   of   or 
iltolnlng  the  Capitol  Orounda.  8uch  deelgn 
MDoept  may  conelder  and  molude  exlettng 
r!Tfuture  land  uae  and  structuree  in  eald 
!^oundtng  community,  and  shaU  consider 
uur  existing  model  cities  or  other  govem- 
M»tal  planning  for   such   Northeast  a««». 
todudlng  that  of  the  National  Coital  Plen- 
ntnjp  OommlBBlon.    OuldeUnee   and   crtt«la 
inedflcally  deOnlng  the  limits,  scope,  and  all 
^seets  of  the  competition  shall  be  developed 
Si  promulgated   by  the   Architect  of  the 
Ceplttri,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  Ol- 
flos  BuUdlng  Cocnmlaslon,  and  an  awaxd  f<w 
the  best  design  or  deelgne  shall  be  deter- 
mined  by   a   committee   Jointly   designated 
(or  tWs  purpose   by   the   Architect   of   the 
Cspitol  and  the  Senate  Office  Building  Oom- 
miMion,  In  such  amount  as  they  may  deem 
to  be  appropriate. 

AcqtnBtrxoN  ov  SQiTAaa  it* 
Sic.  6.  (a)  The  Architect  of  the  CapiXfA 
to  authorlaed  to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the 
united  States,  as  an  addition  to  the  United 
States  Oapltol  Grounds,  by  purchaee,  con- 
4iinn»tlon,  transfer,  or  otherwise,  all  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned  property  contained 
In  square  764  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  all  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  contained 
within  the  curbllnee  surrounding  such 
Kjuare,  as  such  square  appears  on  the  rec- 
oids  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColvimbU  as  of  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  proceeding  for  condemnation 
brought  under  this  Act  shall  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  December  23, 
1M3  (16  DC.  Code.  sees.   1881-1368). 

(CI  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  square 
T84  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  the  outer 
face  of  the  curbs  surrounding  such  square. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
Uky  real  property  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  any  public  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  and 
streets  conUlned  within  the  ctirbllnes  stir- 
roundlng  such  square  shall,  upon  request  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Caplt<*,  be  transferred 
to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  ol  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  without  relmbuisement  or 
transfer  of  funds,  and  any  alleys  or  parts 
of  alleys  or  streets  contained  within  the  curb- 
lines  of  said  square  shaU  be  cloeed  and  va- 
cated by  the  Ccxnmlssloner  of  the  DIstrlet 
of  Coltmibla.  appointed  pursuant  to  part  m 
of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967, 
In  accordance  with  any  request  therefor 
nude  by  the  Architect  of  the  Oapltol. 

(d)  Upon  acquisition  of  such  reel  prc^)*rty 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  is  authorized  to  use  such  prop- 
erty as  a  green  park  area,  pending  Its  devel- 
opment for  permanent  tise  as  the  site  of  the 
John  W.  McCormack  Residential  Page  School, 
■object  to  approval  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  and  the  Houee  OflUce 
BoUdlng  Commission. 

(e)  The  Jurlsdlotion  <rf  the  Oaplt<d  PoUoe 
ihall  extend  over  any  real  property  acquired 
under  this  section  and  such  property  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  United  States  Oapltol 
Qnonds  and  be  subject  to  the  provtskxis  of 
■tettons  193a-l93m.  212a.  and  2iab  of  title 
40,  United  States  Code. 

OBuaanoifAL  akd  sxrcMDrruas  AUTRoanr 
Sic.  6.  The  Architect  of  the  Oapltol,  under 
Uw  direction  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Ooounlsslon.  is  hereby  authorized  and  dl- 
(seted  to  enter  Into  such  contraats,  Inenr 
Mcb  obligations,  and  noalce  «ich  ezpeadlr 
tores.  Including  expenditures  for   personal 
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and  other  serrloee.  and  expendlturae  author- 
ised by  Public  Law  81-446  MPUeable  to  the 
Arobtteot  of  the  Oi^tol.  as  may  be  neoee- 
ssry  to  csiry  out  the  ptorlatons  of  this  Ast. 
kmanaxTtom 

Sac.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »6S,600,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  any  stans  so  ap- 
proprlatad  shaU  remain  available  until  ez- 
penided. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  paeaed 
be  reooDSidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  aa.  the  table. 

Ilie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  OF  UPE  OP  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
•ELS..  12852. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  RepresoitatlTes 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendm.ents  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 
(H.R.  12682)  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  expand 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  In- 
clude discrimination  because  of  sex,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  move  that  the  Senate  In- 
sist upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Easi- 
LAiTD,  Mr.  McClellak,  Mr.  EJbvth,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Foiro,  and  Mr. 
Scott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


MINORITY  ENTERPRISE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP 
1S72 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
956.  S.  3337,  that  it  be  laid  befcwe  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  busineas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  3337,  to  arwowH  the  Small  Buslnees  In- 
vestment Act  of  Itea.  and  for  other  purpoeee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectim  to  the  present  consideratioo  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  c<»iAlder  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1971"  and 
insert  "1972";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  HouM  of 
Repreeentattvee  of  tKe  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Oongreaa  aeaembled.  That  this  Act 


may  be  cited  as  the  "Minority  Enteiprtee 
Small  Buslnses  Investment  Act  of  1973". 

aac.  a.  The  Small  Buslnees  Inevstmant  Act 
of  19B«.  as  amended.  U  farther  amended  se 
follows: 

(a)  Section  108  U  smeTirteH 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  from  paragr^>h  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  ot 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inssrtlng  In  lieu  theraof 
";  and";  and 

'  (3>    by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  the  term  'minority  enterprlM  smaU 
business  Inveettnent  company',  hereinafter 
called  MB8BIC.  mesne  a  smaU  buslnees  In- 
vestment company,  the  Investment  poUoy  of 
whloh  Is  that  Its  investments  will  be  made 
solely  In  small  biulness  concerns  wbldh  wUl 
contribute  to  a  well-balanoed  natlfwisJ  eoon- 
omy  by  facilitating  ovnershlp  in  such  con- 
cerns by  peremu  whose  participation  In  the 
free  enterprise  system  is  hampered  because  of 
social  or  economic  dlsadvantagee." 

(b)  TlUe  in  of  the  BmaU  Buslnees  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1988,  ss  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  designating  sections  301  through 
318  thereof  as  "Past  A. — Small  Bosunas 
iKTxsncxNT  CoKPamas". 

(c)  Section  301  of  the  Small  Buslnees  In- 
vestment Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  a  MESBIC  may  be  organised  and 
chartered  vmder  State  nonprofit  corporation 
statutee.  and  may  be  licensed  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  operate  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.". 

(d)  Section  302  of  the  SmaU  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding 
the    following    new    subsection: 

"(d)  NotwlthstandlDig  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  this  section,  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
shares  of  stock  or  other  equity  or  debt  ee- 
curltlee  Issued  by  a  MESBIC  shall  be  eligible 
for  purchase  by  banks  and  other  financial 
Institutions,  subject  to  the  6  per  centum 
limitation  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. MESBIC'B  shall  not  be  deemed  Ineligi- 
ble for  any  assistance  under  this  Act  be- 
cause of  such  purchases." 

(e)  Title  in  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  part  B  as  follows: 

"Pabt  B.  MmoaiTT  EMTSxraiBX  Small 
Bosmss  IwvasTMwrr  OoMPAinas 
Sac.  317.  To  enoourage  the  formation  and 
growth  of  MKSBIC's  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  purchase  the  securities  of  any 
such  MKSBIC.  subject  to  the  foUowlng  con- 
ditions: 

(a)  Shares  of  nonvoting  stock  (or  other 
securities  having  similar  charactertsacs). 
provided — 

(1)  dividends  are  preferred  and  cumula- 
tive to  the  extent  of  3  per  centum  of  par 
value  per  annum; 

(3)  on  liquidation  or  redemption,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  entitled  to  the  preferred  pay- 
ment of  the  par  value  of  such  securltlee  and 
may  require  the  preferred  payment  of  the 
difference  between  dividends  paid  and  cum- 
ulative dividends  jsayable  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  interest  rate  determined  pursuant  to 
section  808 (b)  for  debenttuee  with  a  tarm 
of  fifteen  years,  without  Interest  on  such 
difference: 

(8)  the  purchase  price  shall  be  par  value 
and.  In  any  one  sale.  860.000  or  more: 

(4)  the  aaK>unt  of  stKh  securltlee  pur- 
chased and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  (A)  from  a  MKBBIG  having 
comhtned  private  paid-in  capital  and' paid- 
in  surplus  ("capital"),  of  lees  than  $800,000 
and  lloenssd  on  or  before  Ootobsr  IS,  1971, 
the  amotmt  of  c^tal  Invested  after  such 
date,  nor  (B)  from  any  MX8BIC  having 
coital  of  8800.000  or  more  but  less  than 
$600,000,  the  amount  of  Its  cspltal  in  eaeess 
of  $800,000,  nor  (C)  from  any  \im^M»»  hav- 
ing capital  of  $600,000  or  more,  the  anDimt 
oCttsoepttaL  _^ 

(b)  Debenturee  subordinated  to  any  cshar 
debts  and  obligations  of  a  MX8BIO  (other 
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than  ■•ourttlM  purobMMl  imdar  •ub«»otloii 
(•)  of  «il«  amotion).  proTMUd— 

(1)  luob  drt)«ntu»«  m  ymmtA  tar  »  t«m 
of  not  to  •xc«ed  flft»«n  yMffs; 

(3)  the  interest  r»t«  I*  determined  pux- 
sTiant  to  aectlon*  308(b)  and  318; 

(3)  tbe  amount  of  debenture*  purchaMd 
^nA  outstanding  at  any  one  time  mm  a 
MB8BIC  having  capital  of  leee  than  •800,000 
ahaU  not  exceed  200  per  centum  of  its  capital 
leaa  the  amount  of  prefwred  aecurltiee  out- 
standing under  subsection  (a)  of  thle  sec- 
tion, nor,  from  a  MBSBIC  having  ci*ltal  of 
»500,000  or  more,  300  per  centum  of  Ite  c^tal 
leas  the  amount  of  such  preferted  eecurltlee. 

(c)  Debentures  purchaeed  and  outstand- 
ing pureuant  to  section  30«(b)  or  thU  sec- 
tion may  be  retired  simultaneously  with  the 
issuance  of  preferred  securities  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Administration  may  require,  as 
a  condition  of  the  purchase  of  any  securities 
from  a  ME8BIC  in  excess  of  200  per  centum 
of  lU  capital,  that  the  MK8BIC  -\chleve  and 
thereafter  maintain  a  ratio  of  loans  to  ven- 
ture capital  (as  defined  In  section  303)  de- 
termined by  the  Administration  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate. 

Bac.  318.  Notwithstanding  section  303(b). 
the  effective  rate  of  Interest  after  October 
13,  1971,  during  the  first  five  years  there- 
after of  the  term  of  any  debenture  pur- 
chased by  the  Administration  from  a 
MB8BIC  shall  be  the  greater  of  3  per  cen- 
tum or  3  percentage  points  below  the  In- 
terest rate  determined  pureuant  to  t.octlon 
303(b).  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  apply  interest  paid  to  It  by  such  MB8BIC 
for  the  period  from  October  13,  1971,  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  without  In- 
tereet  thereon,  to  Interest  payable  after  euch 
effective  date.  No  MB8BIC  which  has  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  this  section  may  make 
a  distribution  (other  than  to  the  Adminis- 
tration) unless  It  has  first  paid  to  the  Ad- 
ministration an  amount  equal  to  ihe  dif- 
ference between  the  rete  of  interest  pay- 
able to  the  Administration  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  the  rate  of  Interest  which 
would  have  been  payable  pureuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(b). 

asc.  319.  The  provisions  of  part  A  shall 
apply  In  the  admtalstratlon  of  this  part: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  provisions  of 
section  303(b)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  this 
part  except  as  specifically  provided  In  this 
part. 

3*c.  320.  Section  18  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (15  VS.C. 
80a-18) ,  Is  further  amended  by  amending 
subsection  (k)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  Investment  com- 
panies operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968,  and  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  to  such 
companies  so  long  as  such  class  of  senior 
security  shall  be  privately  held  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  not  Intended 
to  be  publicly  distributed.". 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
1.  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urbsui  Affairs  reported  without  ob- 
jection the  administration's  bill,  8.  3337, 
which  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor,  to  en- 


large and  improve  the  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  minority  enterprise  formation 
and  operation.  The  need  has  long  been 
recognized  in  our  country  for  the  forma- 
tion of  capital  in  disadvantaged  minor- 
ity communities,  if  the  harsh  cycle  of 
poverty  is  to  be  broken  and  its  victims 
are  to  have  a  chance  to  work  their  ways 
to  decent  standards  of  living  and  to  the 
dignity   that  accompanies  self-reliance 
and  self-support.  The  Minority  Enter- 
prise Small  Business  Investment  Act  is 
one  of  the  means  recommended  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  to  facilitate 
capital  formation  in  the  minority  com- 
munity generally,  and  I  think  that  this 
self-help  approach  to  curing  poverty  and 
unemployment  in  the  minority  commu- 
nity is  very  deserving  of  support  by  the 
Congress. 

The  blU  essentially  provides  statutorily 
that  minority  enterprise  small  business 
investment  companies — MESBIC's — ^may 
be  organized  to  receive  SBA  assist- 
ance £ind  to  channel  financial  and  man- 
agement assistance  to  minority  enter- 
prises. The  bill : 

First,  specifies  that  MESBIC's  may  be 
organized  under  either  business  or  non- 
profit corporation  statutes  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  in  order  to  permit  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  MESBIC  the  option  of 
tapping  the  large  assistance  potential  of 
charitable  organizations,  churches,  foun- 
dations, and  the  like ; 

Second,  authorizes  SBA  to  acquire  pre- 
ferred stock  in  a  MESBIC,  within  certain 
limits,  in  order  to  ease  the  debt  and  in- 
terest burden  of  the  MESBIC  so  that  it 
c£in  raise  more  private  capital; 

Third,  reduces  the  level  of  private  cap- 
ital required  to  qualify  for  third-dollar 
leverage  from  SBA,  from  $1  million  to 
$500,000.  so  that  more  MESBIC's  can  be 
formed  which  can  utilize  favorable  lever- 
age provisions  available  to  SBIC's; 

Fourth,  provides  an  interest  subsidy 
for  borrowed  government  funds  during 
the  first  5  years  of  the  loan;  and 

Fifth,     permits     federally     regulated 
banks  to  own  MESBIC's  wholly  or  in 
part,  within  specified  limits,  in  order  to 
bring  in  the  direct  support  of  the  bank- 
ing community   to  this   vital   program. 
Mr.    President,    this    bill    offers    the 
minority  individual  who  is  trying  to  get 
into  business  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
of  the  capital  and  management  assist- 
ance that  he  needs  to  get  a  successful 
operation  going.  This  legislation  does  not 
propose  to  guarantee  anybody  a  mini- 
mum income,  or  to  give  anybody  some- 
thing for  nothing.  TWs  bill  provides  for 
seed  money  and  assistance  to  be  chan- 
neled   into    the    potentially    profitable 
minority  business  enterprise  in  order  to 
get  the  business  going.  The  ultimate  goal 
is  the  development  of  a  large  number  of 
self-sustaining,  self-supporting  minority 
business  firms,  which  are  owned  by  the 
minority  communities,  run  by  them,  and 
which  return  the  benefits  of  profits,  jobs, 
and  income  to  the  presently  disadvan- 
taged minority  communities.  The  prin- 
cipsd  ingredient   of  this  whole  capital 
formation  process  will  be  the  particular 
individuals  in  the  minority  community 
with  the  ambition  and  the  talent  to  run 
their  own  buslne.sseB — in  a  word,  entre- 
preneurs. We  merely  seek  here  to  provide 


a  vehicle  for  the  direction  of  supportive 
financial  and  managemsnt  assistance  to 
get  these  entrepreneurs  into  succentu 
operation. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  the  proc- 
ess of  sitccessful  capital  formatloa  in 
minority  communities  will  be  not  only 
members  of  those  communities  them- 
selves, but  also  all  taxpayers  and  cltiaens 
of  this  country,  who  are  throwing  a 
great  deal  of  good  tax  money  down  tbe 
seemingly  insatiable  sink-hole  of  wel- 
fare and  other  nonproductlon  oriented 
Federal  programs.  The  MESBIC  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  build  a  self- 
supporting  capital  stnxrture  under  the 
minority  community,  which  is  the  only 
long-term  solution  for  the  achievement 
of  permanently  decent  livins;  standards 
for  this  community,  and  will  help  pro- 
vide them  the  dignity  of  self-support 
that  everyone  should  have. 

The  SBA  has  been  operating  an  ad- 
ministrative program  for  MESBIC's  for 
some  time  now,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  existing  Small  Business  Investment 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee of  Mr.  Walter  W.  Durham,  presi- 
dent of  the  MESBIC  Financial  Corp.  of 
Dallas,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
pcAnt,  so  that  the  Rkc»rd  will  show  an 
example  of  the  progress  of  the  program 
to  date,  even  without  the  expanded  as- 
sistance of  the  present  legislation.  It 
seems  clear  that  with  the  expanded  as- 
sistance of  this  legislation,  we  will  see  a 
substantial  increeise  in  the  number  of 
minority  businesses  created  and  in  the 
successfulness  of  these  businesses. 

I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  its  overwhelming  support  to  tliis 
measure  that  is  designed  to  get  the 
blacks,  the  Mexican  Americans,  and 
other  disadvantaged  minority  groups  in 
this  country  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
free  enterprise  sjrstem. 

I  think  the  record  of  this  adminlstrt- 
tlon  is  good  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
Administratively  they  have  been  doing 
wtiat  we  in  the  Congress  do  legislatively. 
I  think  that  this  should  be  a  permanent 
program  and  should  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  urge  its 

adoptioaa.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  (putting  the  question) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  presently  before  the  Senate,  the 
Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1972,  was  reported  out 
of  committee  unanimously. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  an- 
nounced, the  administration  has  givm 
this  legislation  its  support.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  other  members  on  the  Democra- 
tic side,  I  have  been  asked  to  handle  this 
matter. 

This  bill  creates  a  new  program  W 
establishing  the  creation  of  minority 
small  business  investment  companwi. 
MESBIC's  and  authorizes  the  SinaJl 
Business  Adminlstraitlon  to  provide  n- 
nanclal  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 


will  place  regular  snaall  business  invest- 
ment companies  on  a  more  equal  footing 

with  minority  enterprise  SBIC's.  Under 

S   3337.  MESBIC's  would  be  entitled  to 

draw    down    venture    cajaital    levwage 

when  the  MESBIC  has  private  capital  of 

$500,000  or  more.  Under  present  law,  all 

SBIC's  must  have  at  least  $1  million  in 

private  capital  before  they  are  able  to 
'^::n;:ri  "referred   stock   within  ceri;aln     achieve  this  addiUonal  leverage.  The^     business  enterprises.  I  do  not  wish  to  w 
f^sSondSuces  private  capital  re-     Part  of  my  a^mendment^^d  equaUze     ^^^J^^^^pposlng  the  amendment 
^Ss  for  MESBICs  from  $1  rml-     ^.^r^^^*  ^"  ^  ^««™^  "*  "^^     SSr.  I  think  it  is  a4>propriaf  tohav, 

^  J?  *^;SS.r  l2v"Si'e'°S'*SS:     "^^e'sSSfeature  of  my  amendment 
lar  (government   leverage     "?^"l^™      ^^^  increase  the  total  leverage  avail- 

^  'TX^m^ol    ^  f^  ^for  any  one  SBIC.  Under  8    3M7^ 

years  »*  »  ^^^i„,,  °t^' ^^  to  own  MESBIC's  could  qualify  for  unlimited 

pennlts  federally  regulated  b^to  own  ^^         leverage.  Present  law  limits 

KiC's  wlthln^specifledjlmlts^  ^^^^_  ^^^^^^SSSg  of  $10  million.  My 


^Mng  equity  capital  and  long-term  lo^ 
IJ^to  small  business  concerns  owned 
hv  rHaadvantaged  persons. 
^-STbill  provides  that  MESBIC's  can 
>-  fOTmed  either  under  the  business  or 
"nproflt  corporation  statutes  of  the 
various  States. 

This  bill,  S.  3337:  First,  authorizes  the 
R-oU  Business  Administration  to  pur- 
S^  preferred   stock   withtocertato 


leverage  should  be  increased  and  that  a 
good  case  has  been  made  for  it. 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  toe 
Senator  a  question  so  as  to  spxead  tte 
information  on  the  Ricokb,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  SBIC's  ought  to  be  encouraced. 
I  think  It  is  very  desirable  to  do  so.  I  WM 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urt)an  Affairs.  I  believe,  when  it  first 
started.  I  believe  in  the  stimulus  of  smaU 
business  enterprises.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 


Mr  President,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  minority  business 
with  a  source  of  investment  capital. 

Economic  oppori;unlty  must  be  created 
to  assure  minority  groups  and  the  disad- 
vantaged a  greater  chance  to  participate 
directly  ir  oiu:  free  enterprise  system, 
and  this  Is  the  Intent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  President,  at  this  time  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  8.  3337  which 
would  augment  and  improve  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  _    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  aerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment 

Mr  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  rea^g 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  as 
I  plan  to  discuss  it  in  the  statement 
which  I  am  about  to  make        „,,,.„,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

1  On  page  3,  between  lines  3  and  4,  add 
the  following  subsection:  (e)  Section  303  of 
the  Small  Business  Inveetment  Act  of  1»bb 
la  amended —  , 

(1)  by  striking  the  figure  "$7,600,000  in 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  °^  f^°- 
seetlon  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$16,000,000",  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  suD- 
aectton  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The    total    amount    of    debentures 
which  may  be  purchased  or  guaranteed  and 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  from  a  com- 
pany which  has  Investments  or  legaUy  bind- 
ing commitments  of  66  percent  or  more  of  Its 
total  funds  available  for  Inveetment  In  smaU 
business  concerns  invested  or  committed  in 
venture  capital.  shaU  not  exceed   (A)    from 
a  company  having  combined  private  paid-in 
capital  and   paid-in   surplus    ('Capital')    of 
less  than   $600,000.   200   per   centum   erf   its 
Capital,  and    (B)    from   a  company  having 
Capital  of  $600,000  or  more.  300  per  centum 
of  Its  Capital.  In  no  event  shall  the  deben- 
tures of   any   such   company   purchased   or 
guaranteed    and    outstanding    under    this 
paragraph    exceed    $20,000,000.    Such    addi- 
tional purchases   or  guarantees   which   the 
Administration  makes  under  this  paragraph 
shall  contain  conditions  to  insure  appropri- 
ate maintenance  by  the  company  receiving 
such  assistance  of  the  deecrlbed  ratio  dur- 
ing the  period  In  which  debentures  under 
this  paragraph  are  outstanding." 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  "(f)". 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  PrealdMit,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  . 

The  amendment  is  a  simple  one  which 


amendment  would  double  this  amount  to 
$20  milUon  if  an  SBIC  qualifies  as  a  ven- 
ture capital  specialist,  or  $15  million  If 
it  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  these  two 
amendments  are  fair  and  equitable  and 
I  beUeve  they  will  give  more  incentive 
for  SBIC's  to  invest  ever  greater  num- 
bers of  dollars  in  our  new  and  growing 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntym;).  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter,  and 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  dlstingulahed 
Senator  from  Georgia  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  c<Mnmit- 
tee  (Mr.  Sparkmah),  who  is  necessarily 
absent  today. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President 


The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr(wn  New  York  is  recognised. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  this 
matter.  I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  have  served  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Cwnmittee  so  I  have  some  con- 
siderable Interest  in  the  situation  which 
we  are  meeting  today.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  SBIC's,  both  In  total  number 
and  individual  capital  are  very  much 
larger  than  the  MESBIC's? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  whereas 
we  speak  in  terms  of  larger  MESBIC's,  I 
gather  from  our  new  minority  counsel  on 
the  committee,  Mr.  Adams,  in  terms  of  a 
million  dollars,  we  speak  in  terms  of  10 
times  that  for  the  SBIC.  They  have  $10 
million.  The  Senator  sUted  that  himself. 

Mr.    GAMBRELL.    The    Senator    is 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  on  the  average,  the 
SBIC  Is  very  considerably  larger  than  an 
MESBIC.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  think  that  is  typi- 
cally true.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
that  a  case  has  been  made  out  for  the 
MESBIC's  to  aid  minority  enterprise  by 
increasing  the  leverage.  I  gather  that  the 


However.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  have 
an  explanation  on  the  R«coiu>  where 
there  is  a  case  for  the  MBBBIC's.  and 
apparaitly  the  case  has  been  proved. 

What  about  the  case  for  the  SBIC's 
and  their  adequate  backing  of  the  prop- 
osition which  the  Senate  is  being  asked 

to  awjrove?  __ 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  think  the  qiiesaoQ 
the  Senator  is  asking  is  one  that  I  had 
not  anticipated  being  called  upon  to  an- 
swer, but  I  th<nk  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
legislation  Is  te  increase  the  amount  at 
leverage  available  to  SBIC,  and  therebor 
to  increase  the  amount  of  leverage  avail- 
able to  MESBIC's  at  the  same  time.  The 
entire  bill,  aside  from  this  amendment,  is 
intended  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
more  and  more  credit  into  the  MESBIC 
area  It  may  be  that  some  will  find  the 
thrust  not  sufficiently  strong  in  this  area. 
Certainly  that  would  be  worthy  of  fur- 
ther consideration,  but  the  bill  has  the 
intoition  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yldd. 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may,  I  wish  to  make 
a  llttie  legislative  history.  The  whole  in- 
t«it  is  to  encourage  minority  enterprise. 
That  is  made  adequately  clear  by  the  re- 
port and  by  what  we  say  here.  There 
is  a  desire  not  to  statutorily  give  an  ad- 
vantage competitively  to  perhaps  a  non- 
minority  enterprise  small  business;  that 
may  be  equally  meritorious.  We  do  not 
want  to  statutorily  discriminate. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Against  the  SBIC's? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;  against  the  regular 

SBIC's. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  its 
ranking  minority  manber.  I  do  not  op- 
pose the  amendment,  but  I  hope  that  we 
can  have  and  that  there  may  be  provided 
for  the  RicoRn  within  the  next  few  days 
a  factual  justification  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  it  may  be  a  factor  in  conferwice.  I 
understand  this  particular  amendment 
will  be  in  conference  and  there  win  be 
another  (vportunlty  for  both  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  to  give  it 
consid»ation.  ^    ^  ,     ^  ., 

I  think  all  of  us  would  be  h^ped  if  we 
had  a  detailed  Justification  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  I  can  give  the 
Senator  that  assurance  as  far  as  the  con- 
ference is  c<Micemed.  and  I  can  give  as- 
surance that  by  midweek  there  will  be 
full  Justification  in  the  R«co«i>. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
cont«nplated  introducing  as  an  amend- 
ment to  tiie  biU  a  proposal  I  introduced  2 
months  ago  which  was  designed  to 
broaden  our  approach  to  provide  minor- 
ity oiterprise  with  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come financed.  My  ba*ic  approach  would 
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be  to  apply  to  the  fleld  of  equity  invest- 
ment the  kind  of  guarantee  which  the 
current  legislation  and  other  legislation 
applies  to  loans  to  such  enterprises. 

On  consideration  I  decided  not  to  in- 
troduce my  concept  as  an  amendment  be- 
cause I  feel  it  should  go  through  the  nor- 
mal procedure,  the  normal  hearings,  and 
have  expertise  applied  by  the  committee, 
before  it  is  offered  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

One  of  the  defects  as  I  see  it,  EUid  at 
one  time  I  was  in  the  venture  capital 
field,  with  respect  to  minority  enterprise 
is  to  facilitate  the  borrowing  of  money, 
yet  when  an  enterprise  borrows  money  it 
incurs  a  cost  which  can  throttle  it.  Also, 
bankers  are  not  in  the  business  of  taking 
risks,  yet  a  new  enterprise  is  a  risk-tak- 
ing business.  Finally,  bankers  are  not  m 
the  position  of  offering  a  galaxy  of  advice 
of  the  sort  minority  enterprise's  want 
most.  People  in  equl^  financing  are  able 
to  provide  that  kind  of  aid. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  as  the  ranking  minority  member. 
and  also  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
chalrmain.  if  I  could  get  some  kind  of  en- 
coiu-agement  that  hearings  could  be  held 
at  an  early  date  in  the  next,  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
reply? 

Mr.  BUCKT.KY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  and  I  Join  in  everything  the  Senator 
said.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  flow 
of  debate,  but  I  would  like  to  add  to  the 
Senator's  request  my  own,  as  the  co- 
sponsor,  for  hearings  and  consideration. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  discussed  this  with  the  chairman. 
Of  course,  the  chairman  and  I  both  being 
up  for  reelection,  any  assurances  we  give 
are  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  elec- 
torate. For  my  part,  I  can  say  that  I  will 
urge  the  ehalrmtui  to  give  consideration 
to  hearings  early  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  and  being  a  very  broadmlnded 
and  cooperative  man,  and  one  with  whom 
I  worked  for  years  in  a  very  profound 
way,  I  would  assume  that  the  chairman 
certainly  would  accept  that  proposal  for 
hearings  because  I  have  never  known 
him  to  foreclose  anyone  on  an  important 
matter  who  wanted  hearings  on  a  matter. 
I  think  I  can  give  reasonable  assurance. 
I  have  not  spoken  with  the  chairman 
and  he  is  not  here,  but  I  would  say  the 
circimistances  would  be  optimum  for 
such  hearings. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  encouragement. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  consulted  on  this  subject  with  the 
chairman,  but  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's bill  was  introduced  after  the  com- 
mittee report  was  filed  on  this  bill,  so  it 
was  not  possible  to  consider  it  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  might  we 
ask  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  if 
they  would  be  able  to  develop.  If  they  do 
not  have  It  already.  In  connection  with 
the  hoped  for  hearings  on  Senator  Buck- 
LKT's  bill,  anything  on  the  utilization  of 
that  sectlorn  of  the  Small  Business  Act 


which  allows,  notwithstanding  antitrust 
laws,  small  business  to  combine  for  pur- 
poses of  research  and  development.  As 
the  Senator  said,  personally  my  instinct 
is  that  we  have  moved  away  from  credit 
inaccessibility,  and  the  main  scourge 
of  small  business,  to  managerial  inacces- 
sibility, smd  the  effort  to  aUow  them  to 
utilize  research  and  development  was 
one  of  the  main  things  we  thought  we 
had  done  in  this  area. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  Senator 
Buckley's  blU  if  we  had  some  idea  as 
to  how  that  had  gone — my  recollection  is 
that  it  had  not  gone  too  well — and  what 
were  the  reasons  it  had  not  gone  well, 
and  whether  we  could  help  It  with  this 
bill  or  what  we  might  include  in  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  reoaU  to  the  conunittee 
an  experience,  with  which  quite  a  few 
committee  members  are  familiar,  and 
especially  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  that  Is  the  organi- 
zation of  a  company  now  known  around 
the  world  as  the  Adela  concept,  of  which 
I  had  the  hmor  to  be  the  author,  which 
combines  capital,  very  small  leverage 
capital,  with  technical  assistance,  and 
makes  a  very  admirable  package.  We 
know  of  its  tremendous  success  In  Latin 
America  and  now  it  is  being  tried  in 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  the  last  2 
or  3  years,  and  it  started  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Hilary  Sandoval,  who  was 
the  Small  Business  Administrator  who 
preceded  Mr.  Kleppe.  They  started  then 
to  develop  the  facility  within  the  SBA  to 
provide  technical  and  managerial  sissist- 
ance,  the  idea  being  not  just  to  give  them 
the  money  and  say.  "Do  the  best  you  can 
with  it."  but  to  follow  It  up  with  techni- 
cal and  managerial  assisteince  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  can  use  the  money  wisely 
and  well. 

I  am  not  In  a  position  to  commait  on 
the  success  of  the  agency's  efforts  at  this 
time,  but  I  know  they  have  been  tn^ng 
to  do  that  administratively  and  that  it 
has  been  a  principal  objectives  with  them. 
Certainly.  I  would  say  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct  in  what  he  said  about 
the  inaccessibility  of  capital.  That  is 
not  now  the  problem,  because  it  is  ac- 
cessible, but  technical  and  managerial 
assistance  is  not  always  available.  How- 
ever, imder  Mr.  Kleppe  as  Chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  it  Is 
trying  to  correct  this  deficiency  and  try- 
ing to  move  toward  managerial  and 
technical  assistance. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Perhaps  my  colleague 
from  New  York  fMr.  BucKLrv)  and  I 
can  consult  with  Mr.  Kleppe,  with  the 
anticipation  of  the  hoped  for  hearings 
on  this  bill,  and  ascertain  what  is  the 
present  state  of  affairs  on  the  bill,  if  the 
committee  would  not  have  any  objection, 
and  then  we  could  hare  the  report  for 
submission  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  the  com- 
mittee would  have  no  objection,  be- 
cause the  committee  has  a  vital  interest 
in  what  happens  to  these  funds  once 
they  are  loaned.  We  do  not  want  to  fi- 
nance failures.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
Administrator's  own  desires  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  think  he  is  a  very  conscientious 
man  who  wants  to  do  the  best  Job  pos- 


sible for  making  sure  that  when  we  fund 
these  minority  enterprises  we  also  show 
them  how,  if  necessary.  Therefore,  I 
think  he  woiild  probably  welcome  such  an 
inquiry,  and  I  certainly  see  no  reason  why 
the  committee  would  object  to  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  commenting,  i 
think  the  Adela  concept  is  one  which  of- 
fers much  opportunity  to  such  enter- 
prises. It  has  been  successful  in  South 
America. 

With  the  assurances  I  have  received 
from  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  qualified  though 
they  had  to  be,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can 
hope  for  early  consideration  of  my  bill 
by  the  committee  when  the  new  Congress 
convenes.  I  am  also  certain  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  dLstln- 
gulshed  minority  member  will  be  on  hand 
to  conduct  those  hearings. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
expressing  confidence  in  the  reelectk>n 
of  the  chairman  and  myself.  I  want  to  say 
that  should  I  return — cmd  I  have  every 
hope  and  expectation  of  doing  so — I  will 
certiunly  press  for  early  consideration  of 
his  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Itie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlae  bill  is 
open  to  further  stmendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  sumendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  biU  (S.  3337)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  3337 
An  act  to  ftm^nd  ttke  Small  Biulness  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1968,  and  for  otlier  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minority  Enterprlae 
Small    Business    Investnieat    Act   of    1972". 
Sec.    2.    The    Small    Business    Investment 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended.  Is  ftirther  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Section  103  Is  amendod 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  from  paragraph  (6); 

(2)  by  strUclng  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  aiKl":  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  foUowlog  new  paragraph: 
"(8)    the  term  'minority  enterprise  small 

business  Investment  company',  herinaftei 
called  MESBIC.  means  a  small  business  In- 
vestment company,  the  Investment  p)oUcy  of 
which  Is  that  Its  Investments  will  be  made 
solely  In  small  business  concerns  which  will 
contribute  to  a  well-balanced  national  econ- 
omy by  facilitating  ownership  In  such  con- 
cerns by  persons  whose  participation  In  the 
free  enterprlae  system  Is  hampered  because 
of  social  or  economic  disadvantages." 

(b)  Title  in  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  la  further 
atuAnded  by  designating  sections  301  through 
316    thereof    as    "Pakt    A.— Small    Btrsn»i8S 

INVESTMINT  COMPANIXS". 

"  (c)  Section  301  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1968  la  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon 
of  this  Act,  a  MESBIC  may  be  organized  and 
chartered  under  State  nonprofit  corporation 
statutes,  and  may  be  licensed  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  operate  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.". 


iA\  section  30a  of  the  BmaU  Business  In 
Ji^Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding 
IT.  foUowlng  new  subsection : 
*^,drNotwlthstandlng    sube^stton    (b)  (8) 
rf  this  section,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
?;««  of  stock  or  other  equity  or  debt  securl- 
S!^ued  by  a  ME8BIC  shall  be  ellgltole  for 
Zt^Lt  by  banks  and  other  financial  m- 
SSSs,  subject  to  the  6  per  centum  Um- 
fittOTOf  subsection  (b)(1)   of  thla  section. 
S^C  8  shall  not  be  deemed  Ineligible  for 
I^^lstance  under  this  Act  because  of  such 

^"fTf^tlon  303  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
—l-mont  Act  of  1968  Is  amended — 
r?r  by  ^^^^  '"^  ^"  "•7.500,000;Mn 
tM  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sutoeec- 
^(b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
flaure  "»16,000,000",  and  „.      ,       ,, 

"*Jf  by  amending  paragraph   (2)    of  sub- 
aaction  (b)  toreadasfoUows: 
^^)  The    total     amount     of     debentures 
which  may  be  purchased  or  guaranteed  and 
!^«^dinK  at  any  one  time  from  a  company 
S^S^  investments   or   legaUy   binding 
fitments  of  65  percent  or  more  of   Its 
^Tfunds  avaUable  for  Investment  In  smaU 
business  concerns  Invested  ^T^^ff^^^Jl 
vBOturT capital,  shaU  not  exceed  (A)  from  a 
^any   having    combined   P'fl;^**,  Pf^'^''^^ 
^Xl   and    paid-in    surplus    ('Capital  )    of 
Ss  than  $500,000,  200  per  centum  of  Its  cap- 
tSl  and  IB)  from  a  company  having  caplua 
rf  4600  000  or  more.  300  per  centum  of  Its 
^ItaT  In  no  event  shaU  the  debentures  of 
iTy  such  company  purchased  or  guaranteed 
and  outstanding   under  thla  P«^,«««P'?   "" 
eeed  $20  000.000.  Such  additional  purchases 
r^guarantees    which    the    Admlnlatra  Ion 
lk«  under  this  paragraph  shall  contain 
conditions  to  Insure  appropriate  ma  nte nance 
by  the  company  receiving  such  asslstSjnce  of 
the   described    ratio    during    the    Period    in 
which  debentures  under  this  paragraph  are 
outstanding."  ^^ 

If)  Title  III  Is  further  amended  by  add 
lag  thereto  a  new  part  B  as  follows: 

•PAST   B.    MINORITY    ENTERPRISE    SMALL    BTJ3I- 

Niss  Investment  Companies 
"Sic  317  To  encourage  the  formation 
and  growth  of  MESBIC's  the  Administration 
is  authorized  to  purchase  ^he  securities  of 
any  such  MESBIC.  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

■la)   Shares  of  nonvoting  stock   (or  other 
securities    having    slmlllar    characteristics), 

'""O)  dividends  are  preferred  and  cumula- 
tive to  the  extent  of  3  per  centum  of  par 
value  per  annum: 

"(2)  on  liquidation  or  redemption,  tne 
Administration  Is  entitled  to  the  preferred 
payment  of  the  par  value  of  such  securUics 
and  mav  require  the  preferred  payment  oi 
the  difference  between  dividends  paid  and 
cumulative  dividends  payable  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  interest  rate  determined  pursu- 
ant to  section  303(b)  for  debentur°s  with  a 
term  of  fifteen  years,  without  Interest  on 
such  difference: 

■•,3)  the  purchase  price  shall  be  par  value 
and.  in  any  one  sale.  $60,000  or  more; 

■■(4)  the  amount  of  such  securities  pur- 
chased and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  (A)  from  a  MESBIC  having 
combined  private  paid-in  capital  and  paid- 
in  surplus  ("capital"),  of  less  than  $300,000 
and  licensed  on  or  before  October  13,  1971. 
the  amount  of  capital  Invested  after  such 
date,  nor  (B)  from  any  MESBIC  having  capi- 
tal of  $300,000  or  more  but  less  than  $600,000, 
the  amount  of  Its  capital  In  excess  of  $300.- 
000,  nor  (C)  from  any  MESBIC  having  capi- 
tal of  $500,000  or  more,  the  amotmt  of  Its 
capital. 

"  (b)  Debentures  subordinated  to  any  other 
debts  and  obligations  of  a  MESBIC  (other 
than  securities  purchased  under  subsection 
(t)  of  this  section),  provided — 


(1)  such  debentures  are  lasuwl  for  a  term 
of  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years; 

"(2)  the  interest  rate  1b  determined  pur- 
suant to  sectlOM  303(b)   and  318; 

••(3)  the  amount  of  debentures  purchased 
and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  Jr^^ 
MIBBIC  having  capital  of  leas  than  $600,000 
shall  not  exceed  200  per  centum  of  Its  capital 
less  the  amount  of  preferred  securities  out- 
standing under  subeection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, nor.  from  a  MESBIC  having  capital  of 
$500,000  or  more.  300  per  centum  oflt*  capi- 
tal lees  the  amount  of  such  preferred  secu- 
rities. J 
"(c)  Debentures  ptirchaaed  and  outstand- 
ing pursuant  to  section  303(b)  or  thta  section 
^y  be  retired  simultaneously  with  the  Is- 
suance of  preferred  securities  to  meet  Uie 
requliemenu  of  subeection    (b)(3)    of  thU 

section.  , 

"(d)   The  Administration  may  require,  as 
a  condition  of  the  purchase  of  any  securities 
from  a  MESBIC  in  excess  of  200  per  centum 
of  its  capital,  that  the  MESBIC  achieve  and 
thereafter  maintain  a  ratio  of  loana  to  ven- 
ture capital  (as  defined  In  section  303)  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  to  be  reason- 
able and  appropriate.  „„o,w, 
•Sec.  318.  Notwithstanding  section  303(d) 
the  effective  rate  of  Interest  after  October  13. 
1971    during  the  first  five  years  thereafter  of 
the  term  of  anv  debenture  purchased  by  the 
Administration  from  a  MESBIC  shaU  be  the 
greater   of   3    per   centum   or   3    percentage 
points  below   the   Uiterest  rate   determined 
pursuant  to  section  303(b) .  The  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  to  apply  interest  paid  to  It 
by  such  MESBIC  for  the  period  from  October 
13.   1971.  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion,  without   interest  thereon,  to  interest 
payable  after  such  effective  date.  No  MESBIC 
which  has  received  the  benefit  of  this  sec- 
tion mav  make  a  distribution    (other  than 
'.x>  the  Administration)  unless  It  has  first  paid 
to  the  Administration  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  tietween  the  rate  of   Interest 
payable  to  the  Administration  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  the  raU  of  interest  which 
would  have  been  payable  pursuant  to  section 
303(b). 

"Sec.  319.  The  provisions  of  part  A  shall 
apply  in  the  administration  of  thla  part: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  provision  of 
section  303(b)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
this  part  except  as  speclflcaUy  provided  in 
this  part." 

SEC.  2.  Section  18  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (16  VS.C.  80a- 
18),  Is  further  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section ( k )  to  read  as  follows : 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  investment  companies  op- 
erating under  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  and  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  shaU  not  apply  to  such  com- 
panies so  long  as  such  class  of  senior  security 
ShaU  be  privately  held  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  not  intended  to  be  pub- 
licly distributed.". 


CAPT.  CLAIRE  E.  BROU 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
S.  3337  and  that  the  bill  be  printed  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  936. 

KR.  6803.  ,^     ^,,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stoted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  foUows:  A  bill  (HJR.  6603) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Claire  E.  Brou. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  w     «       * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  support  passage  of  HJl.  6503. 
which  I  beUeve  is  a  just  resolution  of  the 
case  of  Capt.  Claire  E.  Brou.  Ttiis  is  an 
imusual  case.  Ordinarily  the  disability 
retirement  system  for  miUtary  personnel 
provides  a  sufficient  resolution  for  claims 
of  this  nature.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
future  by  and  large  most  cases  of  inju- 
ries arising  in  the  course  of  mintary  serv- 
ice can  be  handled  within  the  adminis- 
trative structure  without  the  necessity  of 
recourse  to  legislative  reUef  by  private 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  perti- 
nent material  out  of  the  report  and  oti 
the  basis  of  communications  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AjTIDAVrT 

I  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jorge  R.  Gutierrez. 
SSAN  139-36-177,  MC.  Assistant  Chief,  De- 
partment Radiology.  Tripler  General  Hoe- 
pltal  HawaU.  do  hereby  make  thla  statement 
and  affidavit  regarding  the  physical  dls&bU- 
ity  suffered  by  Captain  Claire  E.  Brou 
(USAF  Retired)  following  radiological  teets 
performed  on  17  April  1968  at  Walter  Reed 
.\rmy  Medical  Center,  Washington.  D.C. 

I  entered  medical  school  in  Cube  In  1951 
where  such   training   involved   a  seven   year 
program.  I  completed  medical  school  at  the 
nmveralty  of  Valencia  In  Spain  In  1968.  In 
September  1960  I  completed  the  requirements 
for  and  received  my  Educational  OouncU  for 
Foreign  Medical   Graduates   Certificate,   and 
commenced  my  internship  in  January  of  1961 
at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Hoepltal.  Camden. 
New  Jersey.  In  January  of  1962  I  began  my 
residency   In   radiology  at   the   same   hospi- 
tal I  remained  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  untU 
entering   on   active   duty   with  the   Army  at 
Port   Campbell,    Kentucky   on   July   3.    1963. 
At  Port  Campbell  I  was  assigned  to  the  ra- 
diological service,  where  I  served  until  De- 
cember   of    1965.    In    December    1965    I    was 
transferred  to  Fltzsimmons  General  Hoepltal 
at  Denver,  Colorado,  where  I  completed  my 
residency  in  radiology  on  August  31.  1967.  I 
then  came  to  Walter  Reed  as  the  Fellow  in 
Angiography  and  Special  Procedures,  a  ra- 
diological sub-specialty. 

I  first  saw  Captain  Claire  E.  Brou  as  a 
patient  during  her  admission  to  Walter  Reed 
General  Hoepltal  during  December  of  1967. 
This  was  prior  to  her  receiving  any  special 
radiological  examination.  During  that  ad- 
mission the  patient  underwent  a  fight  in- 
ferior patreecal  sinogram  performed  by  Dr. 
HarraU  the  staff  physician  in  charge  of  such 
procedures.  During  this  procedure  I  acted  as 
first  aMlstant  to  Dr.  HarraU.  The  patient 
suffered  no  complication  whataoever  foUow- 
lng this  procedure  which  confirmed  a  diag- 
nosis of  a  venous  varU  posterior  to  the  right 
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eye.  Some  weeks  later  I  performed  an  iden- 
tical procedure  on  another  patient,  wboee 
name  I  recaU  as  McCarthy,  tor  an  Identical 
oondlUon  posterior  to  the  left  eye.  I  per- 
formed this  procedure  without  Dr.  HarraU's 
presence,  with  the  normal  attendance  of  a 
rwldent  and  ttoe  appropriate  technicians. 

During  AprU  of  19«8  the  patient  wae  re- 
admitted specifically  for  the  performance  of 
a  left  inferior  petroeaU  sinogram.  This  pro- 
cedure waa  essential  to  definitive  therapy 
and  was  requested  by  the  Neurosurgical  De- 
partment at  Walter  Reed.  I  saw  the  patient 
prior  to  the  performance  of  these  procedures 
for  pre-operatlve  consulUtlon,  explained  to 
her  that  the  procedure  would  be  Identical  to 
the  one  performed  on  her  In  December  1987 
and  that  It  had  been  requested  by  Colonel 
Btompe.  Chief  of  NeuKmirgery. 

The  sinogram  wae  performed  by  me  on 
April  17,  IM8.  I  was  assisted  by  the  Chief 
Radiological  technlcUn,  Clarence  L«e,  a  res- 
ident in  Radiology,  Dr.  Prank  YerusBl.  by 
a  corpsman  and  a  second  technician.  Clar- 
ence Lee  Is  a  seasoned  technician  and  has 
been  with  Special  Procedure*  since  the 
formation  of  that  section  In  1967.  Dr.  Yarussl 
was  a  second  or  third  year  radiology  resi- 
dent. At  the  time  of  the  procedure  the  pati- 
ent had  received  the  normal  pre-operatlve 
medication,  10  mg  of  morphine  and  50  mg 
of  phenergan. 

To  prxjperly  accomplish  the  radiological 
studies  requested,  I  oatherlsed  the  left  In- 
ternal Juglar  vein  and  Injected  1  cc  of  con- 
trast medium  (Banagrafln— 60) .  a  test  dose. 
After  the  appropriate  lapse  of  time,  I  th«i 
advanced  the  catherer  under  fluoroscopic 
oontxol  and  placed  It  Into  the  inferior  petro- 
sal sinus  where  a  second  test  injection  of  a 
amaU  amount  of  contrast  medium  was  made. 
At  this  point  the  paUent  had  suffered  no 
discomfort  and  had  made  no  complaint.  I 
then  proceeded  to  Inject  approximately  10  cc 
of  the  contrast  material  to  obtain  the  ap- 
propriate radiological  fllma.  At  this  point 
the  patient  was  not  experiencing  more  than 
normal  discomfort. 

All  patients  undergoing  this  type  of  pro- 
cedure experience  some   degree  of  discom- 
fort either  a  burning  sensation  or  pain  dur- 
ing the   injection  of  the   contrast  medlxim. 
It  Is  standard    procediu*   to  take  at  least 
two  views  In  any  examination  of  this  kind, 
but  due  to  a  reflux  Into  the  Jugular  vein 
which  I  noted  In  the  first  study  I  decided 
to  use  less  contract  medium  (5  cc's)  during 
the  second  series  of  films.  Such  a  reflux  Is 
not    a    contra- indication    to    continuing    a 
sinogram.  It  was  during  the  second  Injec- 
tion of  contrast  medium  that  the    patient 
complained  for  the  flrst  time  of  severe  pain. 
Upon  her  complaint.  I  Immediately  stopped 
the   procedure   and   examined   the   patient. 
pulled  the  catheter  from  the  petrosal  sinus 
Into  the   Jugular  vein  and  reconnected  the 
IV   drip   of   5%    dextrose   with   heprin    (an 
antl-coag\ilant) .  At  no  Ume  did  she  swallow 
her   tongue.    On   my    own   volition   I   then 
caUed  Dr.  Ferry,  the  neurosurgical  resident 
directly  in  charge  of  the  patient,  who  was 
near  by  and  who  arrived   In  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

fallowing  the  patient's  removal  from 
special  procedxires  and  on  the  same  day  I 
visited  her  In  her  room  at  least  twice.  At 
one  time  she  was  sleeping,  but  I  noted  that 
on  one  such  visit  she  was  awake.  At  this 
time  she  was  not  my  patient  but  was  under 
the  care  of  the  Neurosurgery  Department, 
so  I  did  not  examine  her.  At  the  time  of 
the  patient's  sinogram  we  were  not  aware 
of  any  reported  cases  of  such  complications, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  cases  oc- 
curring since  that  time.  This  complication 
was  not  expected. 

Lt.  Col.  Josoz  R.  GuTTKaiuBB,  M.C. 

AJTOJAvrr 
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I.  Colonel  Ludwlg  Kempe,  88AN:  106-24- 
aew.  MC,  Chief  of  Neurosurgery.  Walter  Reed 


Oeneral  Hospital,  do  hereby  make  this  state- 
ment and  afBdavlt  regarding  the  physical 
dUabLiiy  suffered  by  Captain  Claire  E.  Brou 
(USAP  Retired  1  following  radiological  testa 
performed  on  17  April  1988. 

Prom  December   1987  untU  the  present  I 
have  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  have  been  assigned  as  Chief  of 
Neurosurgery.  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital. 
As  such,  during  December  1967  I  performed 
a  medical  examination  on  Captain  Claire  E. 
Brou,  and  together  with  Dr.  Perry,  a  Walter 
Reed  resident  In  Neurosurgery,  made  a  tenta- 
tive diagnosis  of  vascular  malformation  be- 
hind the  right  eye.  To  confirm  thU  diagnosis 
I   recommended    Captain   Brou   undergo    a 
radiological  diagnostic  procedure  at  Walter 
Reed   Army   Medical   Center.   Captain   Brou 
was  Informed  at  the  time  that   a  bUateral 
evaluation,  necessitating  at  least  two  radio- 
logical studies,   would  be  essential  to  suc- 
cessful  therapy.   Without    soch   a   bUateral 
study,    the    only    means    by    which    normal 
venous  drainage  can  be  properly  established, 
surgery    on    the    suspected   circulatory    ab- 
normality  would  have   been  medically   im- 
proper to  the  extent  of  cotistltutlng  mal- 
practice.  Captain   Brous   case   prior   to   the 
radiological  study  In  December  was  presented 
to  a  routine  neurological  clinic:  however,  her 
case  was  neither  intended  nor  prepared  for 
publication. 

Accordingly,  angiographic  tests  were  con- 
ducted on  the  right  side  of  Captain  Brou's 
head  In  December  1967.  by  the  Walter  Reed 
Army   Medical    Center.   Radiological    Special 
Procedures  Section.   Captain  Brou   was  dis- 
charged shortly  after  these  tests,  ana  at  that 
time  her  medical  condition  was  the  same  as 
It  had  been  before  her  admission.  Prior  to 
her  discharge  Captain  Brou   was   again   In- 
formed that   the  single   right  side  test  was 
not   sufficient    and    that    completion   of    the 
necessary     bilateral     series     would     require 
identical  studies  of  the  left  side  of  her  head 
prior  to  any  surgical  therapy.  In  that  Cap- 
tain Brou  had  speclflcaUy  requested  surgical 
therapy,  she  was  contacted  perhaps  twice  In 
February   or  March   and   informed  that  the 
necessary  left  side  tests  could  be  conducted 
at  these  times.  She  apparently   was  unable 
to  complete  the  radiological  series  until  April 
196C,  at  which  time  she  decided  to  come  In 
for  the  appropriate  studies. 

The  left  side  test  series  was  schedtUed  to 
be  performed  April  17,  1968  by  Dr.  Gulterrez, 
the  Fellow  In  Angiography  and  Special  Pro- 
cedures. Prior  to  these  studies  Dr.  Ferry,  Dr. 
Gulterrez  and  I  all  personally  interviewed  the 
patient  and  informed  her  of  the  expected 
risks.  I  personaUy  knew,  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Gulterrez  as 
exhibited  by  his  previous  work  which  I  had 
opportunity  to  observe,  and  as  expressed  by 
his  superior,  Dr  Harrall,  Chief  of  Radiolog- 
ical   Special    Procedures. 

As  the  medical  records  show.  Captain  Brou 
suffered  a  cerebral  vascular  accident  (stroke) 
following  the  AprU  tests.  The  cause  of  this 
tragic  complication  was  not  in  any  way  at- 
tributable to  any  improper  action  or  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  Dr.  Gutierrez  or  any 
other  medical  personnel,  but  was  probably 
due  to  latent  vascular  abnormality  which 
could  not  have  been  determined  prior  to  the 
tests. 

I  was  visited  by  Captain  Brou  In  June. 
1969.  and  told  her  of  my  concern  about  what 
happened.  We  discussed  rehabilitation  In  de- 
tail. During  these  conversations,  I  did  not 
cast  aspersions  on  Dr.  Qntlerrez'  qualifica- 
tions, experience  or  performance,  nor  could 
any  comment  made  by  me  have  been  reason- 
ably so  construed.  WhUe  a  R'dlologlst  would 
be  better  able  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
frequency  of  complications  such  as  that  suf- 
fered by  Captain  Brou.  I  believe  the  inci- 
dence would  be  extremely  small.  Such  a 
complication  was  not  expected  In  Captain 
Brou's  case.  As  In  all  surgical  procedures, 
however,  there  is  inherent  risk  which  must 


be  weighed  against  potential  gain.  As  ftr 
as  the  radiological  studies  are  concerned 
Captain  Brou  was  not  a  partlctUarly  high 
rUk  patient,  especially  In  view  of  the  un- 
evsntful  December  test  which  Mlmlnated  the 
danger  of  unknown  allergic  reaction.  Cap. 
tain  Brou  suffered  a  skull  fracture  in  iBSl 
which  wu  considered  medically  significant 
in  that  the  history  ahowed  thKt  fracture  was 
not  on  the  side  of  the  abnormality.  Such  a 
history  increased  the  importaitce  of  bUatarai 
evaluation  prlOT  to  surgery. 
Further,  affiant  sayeth  not. 

Col.  Lttdvio  Kkicfk,  M.C.  TTSA. 

Chief,  Dept.  of  Seurosvrgery. 


AlTIDAVIT 


1 


I,  Clarence  Lee,  Chief  Radiology  Technician 
of  the  Special  Dlanostlc  Procedijres  Section, 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.,  do  hereby  make  this  statement 
and  affidavit  regarding  the  phjrslcal  disa- 
bility suffered  by  Captain  Claire  E.  Brou 
(USAP.  retired)  foUovrtng  radiological  tests 
performed  on  April  17. 1968: 

I  graduated  from  Carnegie  High  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  In  1946,  since  that  time 
I  have  accrued  over  three  years  academic 
years  of  college  credit  through  evening 
classes  at  various  accredited  institutions.  In 
1960.  I  graduated  from  the  radiology  course 
given  at  the  Army  Medical  Field  Service 
School.  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  and  have 
been  a  radiology  technician  since  that  time. 
I  have  been  at  Walter  Reed  Medical  Center 
as  a  radiology  technician  since  1964.  Since 
1967  I  have  been  the  Chief  Tfcchnlclan,  Spe- 
cial Diagnostic  Procedures. 

On  April   17,   1988.  a  left  Inferior  petrosal 
sinogram  was  i>erformed  on  Captain  Claire 
E.  Brou  by  Major  (now  Lieutenant  Colonel) 
Jorge  R.  Gulterrez,  Medical  Corps,  I  was  in 
attendance   at   aU   times   during  those  pro- 
cedures  supervising  the  work  of  a  second 
radiology   technician.   I   have   been  advised 
that   the   patient   states  that  during  these 
tests,  I  or  my  assistant  told  Doctor  Gulter- 
rez that  he  was  going  too  fast  In  his  prepara- 
tions, to  "slow  down  and  not  be  In  such  a 
hvirry".  I  have  a  positive  recoUectlon  that 
such  a  statement  was  not  made  by  me  or 
any   technician   under   my  supervision.  For 
any  technician  to  make  such  a  statement 
whUe  a  doctor  was  engaged  In  such  delicate 
procedure  as  a  sinogram  would  be  tmpro- 
feeslonal  and  dangerous. 

During  performance  of  the  sinogram,  the 
patient  did  not  swailow  her  tongue,  and 
to  my  knowledge  did  not  lose  consciousness. 
I  do  recall  that  the  moment  ahe  complained 
of  severe  pain,  the  procedure  was  stopped 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  restart.  The 
patient  was  examined  by  Doctor  Gulterrez 
as  soon  as  the  procedtu-e  was  stopped,  and 
Doctor  Ferry,  the  resident  In  neurosurgery, 
directly  In  charge  of  her  case,  was  summoned 
from  the  next  room,  and  arrived  within  a 
minute. 
Further,   affidavit   sayeth   not. 

Claksnce  Lxk. 


AirroAviT ' 
I,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jtxaee  E.  Harrell. 
Chief.  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  Radiology 
Etepartment,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
make  the  foUowing  statement  In  regard  to 
the  qualifications  of  Doctor  Jorge  R.  Gulter- 
rez. the  physician  who  performed  a  left  In- 
ferior petrosal  sinogram  upon  Captain  Claire 
E.  Brou  on  April  17. 1968: 

For  the  successful  performance  of  angiog- 
raphy and  venography  (the  introduction  of 
radiopaque  contrast  material  Into  arterial 
or  venous  vessels)  the  physician  mtist  possess 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  df  ^aUed  flow  pat- 
tern of  the  vessels  Involved.  AU  physicians 
are  required  to  obtain  a  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  during  their  basic  medical 
schooling,  but  this  skill  must  of  necessity  be 
greatly  enhanced  In  the  radiology  specialist 


,h-to«  his  post-doctorate  training.  As  of 
i^TlT  1968.  Doctor  Oulterrea  had  com- 
tSrted  more  than  six  years  of  radK^ogy 
S2Sency  and  practice,  concentrating  par- 
S^ly  in  anglograpby  and  venography. 
SSS*  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
Zaat  Doctor  Gulterrez  had  personally  per- 
Tmaixi.  or  had  been  directly  responsible  for 
Z,  supervision  of  a  resident  perfOTmlng.  an- 
!toan*hic  and  venographlc  studies  in  ap- 
n^Siately  500  cases.  Neariy  every  case  In- 
volved a  situation  which  was  considered  life 
tmeatenlng,  and  approximately  half  of  those 
«>M8  could  have  been  performed  only  by  a 
i^r  who  had  attained  Doctor  Oult««Tez's 
^1  of  technical  abUlty.  In  addition  to  the 
mua  angiographic  and  venographlc  studies 
ofthe  head  and  brain.  Doctor  Oulterww  had 
oerformed  catherizt^tlons  of  the  coronary 
irtwlee,  a  procedure  demanding  the  greatest 
DosslblesklU. 

Prior  to  the  time  Doctor  Gulterrez  arrived 
St  Walter  Reed,   he  had  been  doing  radlo- 
naphlc  Studies   for  over   6%    years.   Doctor 
Gulterrez  was  speclflcaUy  recruited  for  the 
Walter  Reed  FeUowshlp  In  Angiography  and 
Venography  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  former 
Chief  of  the  Radiology  Department  at  Walter 
Beed  General  Hospital.  The  position  Is  a  com- 
petitive one,  and  Is  avaUable  only  to  those 
who    have    demonstrated,     as    did    Doctor 
Gulterrez,  outstanding  sklU  In  the  field  of 
radiology.    It    should    also    be    noted    from 
September  1,  1966,  to  the  present,  there  have 
been  only  two  serious  complications  arising 
from    radiographic     studies     performed     at 
Walter  Reed.  Captain  Brou's   case,  and  one 
recent  death.  During  the  same  period  close  to 
7  000  procedures  were  performed. 
'  It  Is  my  opinion  that  at  the  time  of  Cap- 
Uln  Brou's  moet  tragic  experience.  Doctor 
Gulterrez  was  highly   qualified  and   deeply 
experienced  In  performing  the  type  of  study 
which  she  underwent,  and.  In  fact,  was  the 
only  truly  qualified  doctor  available  at  Waltw 
Reed  General  Hospital  on  the  day  of  her 
sinogram. 
Further,  affiant  says  not. 

Lt.  Col.  Jamm  E.  HAt««i.T,.  MC. 


DXPAETMXNT  OF  THE  AKMT, 

Ottice  of  thi  Ginxkal  Cottncil, 

Septemher  7, 1972. 
Chaxlis  D.  FERais,  Esq., 
Staff  Director  aTid  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Democratic  Policy  Committee, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAx  Mb.  Fmkis:  This  letter  Is  a  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  August  16.  1972.  con- 
cerning the  Brou  case. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  hearing  held  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  also  the  affidavits  of  the  Army 
medical  personnel  who  participated  In  this 
case.  IncldentaUy,  when  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  InltlaUy  acted  on  this  case.  It  did 
not  have  the  rebuttal  Information  contained 
la  these  affidavits  and  the  evidence  adduced 
at  the  House  hearing. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  summarizing  the 
Departmental  position  on  the  Issues  raised  by 
your  letter  because  of  the  profound  and  far- 
reaching  ImpUcatlons  of  this  blU. 

You  raised  a  question  concerning  the  need 
for  the  tests.  Dr.  Kempe  stated  that  It  would 
have  constituted  malpractice  to  perform  an 
operation  to  correct  the  disfiguring  eye  condi- 
tion, of  which  Captain  Brou  complained,  tm- 
less  these  diagnostic  tests  were  performed 
(par.  1  of  affidavit) .  In  any  event,  she  did 
not  rely  on  Dr.  Kempe 's  evaluation.  It  is  clear 
from  aU  of  the  evidence  that  Captain  Brou 
made  a  voluntary  decision,  and  she  nuule  it 
only  after  she  consulted  with  her  personal 
doctOT,  She  testified  cm  both  of  these  matten 
at  the  Hotise  hearing.  After  narrating  Dr. 
Kempe '6  call  she  testified  as  foUows: 

"  'I  wiu  consider  It,  Dr.  Kempe.'  Because  I 
was  stlU  apprehensive  of  going  back  Into  the 
hospital,  but  I  was  stUl  at  the  same  time 
scared  by  what  he  had  told  me.  At  that  time 


I  told  >»<m  I  would  recooalder  and  go  back 

to  the  hospital." 

"So  I  called  up  about  a  week  later  after 
I  had  thought  It  over  and  discussed  it  with 
my  personal  friend,  who  Is  a  physician.  She 
said.  WeU.  maybe  you  beter  go  back  in  and 
let  them  do  this.'  "  (p.  16  of  hearing) . 

In  considering  the  testimony,  one  should 
remember  that  Dr.  Kempe  has  a  dlstlngulab- 
ed  reputation  and  Is  known  for  his  concern 
and  dedication  to  the  Interests  of  his 
patients.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  above 
testUnony  and  aU  of  the  probative  evidence 
does  not  support  the  allegations  of  Improper 
Influence  and  the  exercise  of  military  rank. 

Dr   Kempe  readUy  admits  his  reference  to 
a  tonsUlectomy.  and  he  fuUy  discussed  this 
remark  and  the  risk  factor  during  the  hear- 
ing (p.  93  of  transcript).  He  testified  that 
any  tyi)e  of  minor  surgery.  Including  ton- 
sillectomies, can  result  In  a  compUcatlon  or 
even  death,  and  speclflcaUy  warned  Captain 
Brou  and  her  doctor  of  the  possibUlty  of 
paralysis    (p.    92    of    hearing).    These    risks, 
however,  are  very  smaU  (p.  93) .  Even  though 
7,000  dlagnosUc   tesU.   Involving   Injections 
into  arteries  or  veins,  had  been  perfcamed  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  In  three  and 
one-half  years,  cony)Ucatlons  arose  In  only 
two  cases  and  death  In  one  case  (par.  2,  Dr. 
HarreU   affidavit).   Dr.   Gulterrez,   who  per- 
formed the  study.  personaUy  performed  or 
supervised  600  such  tests   (par.  2,  Dr.  Har- 
reU'B  affidavit).  The  element  of  risk  within 
this    context    was    dlscixased    with    Captain 
Brou  and  with  her  personal  doctor  on  four 
occasions  (p.  64-66  of  hearing) . 

In  order  to  place  aU  ot  Captato  Brou's 
statements  In  the  proper  perspective,  it  Is 
necessary  also  to  consider  her  allegations 
that  a  technician  warned  Dr.  Gulterrez  "not 
to  go  so  fast";  that  Dr.  Gulterrez  proceeded 
with  the  Injection  even  though  she  com- 
plained of  a  reaction;  and  that  It  was  neces- 
sary fOT  her  to  dislodge  her  tongue  (p.  14-17 
of  hearing) .  These  highly  unusual  Incidents 
were  poeltlveiy  denied  by  the  medical  per- 
sonnel mvolved  (affidavits  of  Dr.  Gulterrez 
and  Mr.  Lee) . 

Alter  a  thorough  and  sympathetic  re- 
evaluatlon  at  the  entire  case,  the  Depart- 
ment concluded  In  its  report,  dated  AprU  38, 
1970  that  there  was  no  evidence  c€  negU- 
gence,  fault,  or  legal  llalbllty.  Admittedly, 
the  Congress  could,  and  should,  grant  rtUef 
if  there  Is  a  truly  exceptional  showing. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  other 

mUltary  departments  are  deeply  concerned 

about  the  precedent  effect  of  this  blU  If  It 

18  enacted  Into  law.  If  relief  Is  granted.  It 

would  have  to  be  done  solely  on  the  basis 

of  compassion.  We  have  the  moet  profound 

sympathy  for  Captain  Brou,  but  If  she   Is 

given    preferential    treatment,    lump    sum 

awards  on  compassionate  grounds  should  be 

considered   for  UteraUy   hundreds   of   other 

service  personnel, — Including  thoee  who  were 

killed  or  severely  wounded  in  Vietnam  and 

for  whom  the  Ctmgress  has  provided  other 

compensation  (death  gratuity,  physical  dla- 

abUlty,  retired  pay.  etc.— )— for  each  such 

case  engenders  a  feeling  of  great  con^jesslon. 

AU  of  these  cases  wotUd  present  a  serious 

and  soul-searching  dUemma  to  Congress,  as 

weU  as  The  Executive  Branch.  If  bills  are 

Introduced.  Frankly,  I  woxild  find  It  difficult 

as  a  matter  of  logic  and  good  conscience  to 

develop  a  future  basis  for  denial  of  other 

claims  If  the  Brou  bUl  is  enacted. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  I  wouid 
be  happy  to  send  a  representative  to  discuss 
any  of  the  matters  with  you  In  greater  detaU. 

Sincerely, 

EtoHDiT  W.  BxasT, 

G€ner^  Counsel. 


House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D£!..  Boa. 
Harold  D.  Donohue  (Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Donohue  (pre- 
siding) ,  Flowers,  Mann,  Waldle,  Smith.  Band- 
man,  Rallsback.  and  Coughlin. 

Also  present:  WiUlam  P.  Shattuck.  Ooun- 
seL  Mr.  DoNOHtr*.  The  meeting  wlU  please 
come  to  order. 

The  first  matter  of  business  before  us  this 
mor"<"B  is  the  consideration  of  HJl.  14336 
for  the  relief  of  Captain  Claire  E.  Brou.  We 
have  for  our  witnesses  here  aotna  very  distin- 
guished company,  o<  course.  The  Chairman 
of  the  great  Coounlttee  on  Judiciary,  Mr. 
CeUer,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Rulee  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  William  Colmer. 

We  wlU  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Oommittee  on 
this  bUl.  Mr.  Celler. 


The  RELDtr  or  Oaft.  Claue  E.  Bum 
(Hearings  before  the  Oommittee  <m.  the 

Judiciary  Sept.  17,  1970) 
The  Subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, at  10:10  a.m.,  In  Room  2236,  Raybum 


STATXUXMT  OF  HON.  EKAlTOn.  CKT.T.ES 

Mr.  Cxuxa.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Committee.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  H.B. 
1433S. 

Some  moments  ago  our  very  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Colmer,  spoke  to  me  about  this  case  and 
told  me  of  the  general  situation.  I  confess 
that  It  enlisted  my  deep  symp«ahy.  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  that  there  might  be 
some  Inherent  difficulty  with  reference  to 
passage  of  the  bUl.  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  partlciilarly  this 
Subcommittee,  would  exercise  a  degree  of 
fairness  and  equity  and  Justice  and  human- 
ity and  wovild  give  it  earnest  oonslderatloo 
and,  I  am  quite  sure,  would  give  relief,  If 
not  the  entire  amount  that  was  asked  for  at 
least  a  goodly  portion  thereof. 

It  would  appear  that  the  blU  concerns  a 
Captain  of  the  Air  Force,  a  very  deUghtful 
young  lady  who  entered  the  Navy  orlgtaaUy 
and  then  was  transferred  to  the  Air  Force 
and  by  dent  of  her  assiduous  attentton  to 
duty  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain. 
It's  not  often  that  we  have  a  lady  who  ad- 
vances to  Captain  In  the  Air  Force. 

This  young  lady  is  one  of  inteUlgence  and 
willtngness  to  work  and  has  a  perspicacity 
that  was  recognized  by  the  authorities,  other- 
wise she  would  not  have  been  advanced  as 
she  was. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  she  had  some 
difficulty  and  entered  Walter  Reed  Hoapttftl. 
There  she  was  subject  to  oerteln  rttegiwlB 
and  treatment  involving  radium,  with  the 
result  that  she  has  been  declared  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  as  one -hundred  per 
cent  disabled. 

Since  she  was  In  the  Servloee  and  was 
treated  under  the  rule  that  applies,  she  has 
no  reUef  except  that  which  is  given  to  thoee 
who  are  disabled  under  special  statutes. 

She  receives  some  6600-odd  dollars  a  month, 
but  that  is  hardly  compensatory  tar  the  un- 
told agonies  and  for  the  future— -and  I  em- 
phasise future — difficulties  under  which  She 
shall  labor. 

I  would  say,  gentlemen,  as  a  lawyer.  If  I 
had  this  case  In  the  New  Tork  State  courts. 
Bliuse  It  Involvee  that  which  Is  very  much 
akin  to  malpractice — as  undoubtedly  will  be 
unfolded  to  you — this  case  would  yield  a 
verdict  probably  of  a  half  million  dollars 
to  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  If  not 
Qkore,  considering  aU  the  clreumstanoes. 

Since  It  is  cabined  and  confined  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force  who  must  abide  by 
certain  rules  and  regulations  and  laws,  she 
is  limited  to  this  $600-odd  dollars  a  month 
which  ahe  practloaUy  e^Mnds  now  to  be  able 
to  navigate  and  to  be  able  to  live  properly. 
She  has  to  have  attendants.  She  has  to  go 
through  certain  exercises,  and  so  forth.. 

I  cant  appeal  to  yoa  on  legal  grounda. 
There  are  no  legal  groiinds  here,  becauae  of 
the  statute.  The  only  way  an  appeal  can  be 
addressed  Is  to  reflect  on  why  a  committee 
of  the  type  that  you  represent  has  been  se- 
lected. Tou  dont  always  pass  on  legal  QV" 
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tlons.  You  often  h»ve  to  pM«  on  questions 
involving  mormllty,  humsnlty  and  even 
mercy.  U  8he  had  a  legal  remedy  she  wcmid 
not  be  in  thli  chamber.  She  haa  no  legal 

remedy.  .       , 

I  appeal  to  you  on  the  grounda  of  com- 
passion and  mercy  and  humanity.  This  wom- 
an through  no  fault  of  her  own— none  what- 
soever—becomes more  or  less  a  social  outcast. 
Her  vouth  Is  blocked  out  and  she  faces  a  dis- 
mal future  Aside  from  the  excruciating  suf- 
fering that  she  went  through,  she  is  deprived 
of  the  usual  female  amemtlee.  The  future 
holds  very  little  attraction  for  her.  naturally. 
The  evidence,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  indicate 
that  one  of  the  doctors  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital— and  I  don't  want  to  disparage  the 
Walter  Reed  Hoin>ital,  which  has  a  very  fine 
reputation,  but  Ifs  only  human  to  err  and  I 
thlnlt  they  erred  in  thu  case— one  of  the 
doctors  used  a  certain  apparatus  on  her.  He 
was  aslced  whether  he  had  had  experience  In 
the  use  of  that  apparatus  and  he  said  he  had, 
when  in  truth  and  in  fact  he  had  not. 

Because  of  the  Improper  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus—I  cannot  give  you  with  exactitude  the 
medical  way  this  was  done — as  a  resiUt  of 
the  improper  use  of  that  apparatus,  her 
brain  was  affected,  with  these  dreadful 
results.  ^      ,  . 

Certainly  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  should 
be  much  more  careful  than  it  was  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  case.  I  am  quite  sure.  If  I 
were  In  a  civil  court  In  New  York,  I  could 
establish  malpractice.  I  don't  know  what  the 
situation  win  be  here,  whether  the  doctors 
are  going  to  establish  It  or  not,  but  there  Is 
sufficient  evidence  In  any  event  to  Indicate 
that  something  was  wrong  and  some  grievous 
mistake  was  made,  both  In  the  diagnosis  and 
in  the  treatment,  because  thereof  these 
terrible  things  have  happened. 

She  indicates  some  of  her  difficulties  on 
page  7  of  the  Senate  report.  She  says.  "Unfor- 
tunataly.  I  have  not  yet  grown  accustomwl 
to  the  stares  of  children  and  curious  adults. 
The  embarrassment  caused  by  stumbling, 
dropping,  and  breaking  things,  and  even  faU- 
ing  in  public  Is  not  easy  to  overcome,  espe- 
cially when  accused  of  being  Intoxicated. 

•Before  this    accident,'  I  had  won  several 
medals  for  swimming  and  diving;  I  owned 
mv    own    sailboat   and    campmobUe,    and   I 
frequently    participated    In    dancing,    water 
and  snow  skiing,  goU,  bowling,  tennis,  and 
campmg.  I.  enjoyed  doing  many  things.  In- 
cluding gardening  and  cookmg.  I  no  longer 
can  do  any  thing  requiring  physical  coordi- 
nation—m    fact.    It    U    very    uncomfortable 
lust  to  alt  and  read  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  trying  to  hold  a  book,  magazine,  or  news- 
paper and  turn  the  pages  with  one  hand. 
and  to  cope  with  double  vision  m  my  right 
«ye     I    am    no   longer    able   to   perform   the 
normal  activities  of  daUy  living  nor  to  main- 
tain a  household  independently— and  I  feel 
I  am  a  burden  to  my  close  friends  In  that  I 
require  much  the  same  care  as  an  Invalid." 
We  cannot  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  a  plea  of 
that  sort.  We  cannot  be  caUous  to  Infirmities 
and  dlfflcultlea  of  that  sort  which  were  not 
brought   upon  by   any   act  of  her   own  but 
were  brought  about  by  a  physician  In  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  who  made  a  mistake. 
Because  thereof.  I  think  moraUy  and  right- 
eously the  Oovernment  ought  to  be  reepon- 

slble.  ^  , 

The  bUl  In  the  Senate  which  was  offered 
Involving  a  claim  of  $200  thousand  was  re- 
duced I  understand,  to  $100  thotisand.  In 
any  event.  I  leave  this  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  you  genUemen.  I  hope  that  you  will  re- 
spond as  I  am  sure  you  will  respond,  knowing 
you  all  as  men  who  understand  the  dignity 
of  a  young  lady  who  was  thus  affected,  who 
understands  life  and  Its  perils  and  Its  haz- 
ards and  how  we  must  In  some  way  compen- 
sate because  of  thete  dreadful  situations. 

Mr.  DoNOKu*.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,   for   that   fine   statement. 
Mr.  CnxK*.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Mr.  DoNOHtJ*.  We  win  now  hear  from  our 
distinguished    colleague.    Chairman    Colmer. 

SIATXMKNT  OF  HONORABLE  WHXUM  M.  COL- 
MHl,  A  RBPIUeSENTATIVi:  IH  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE    STATE    OF    MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  CoLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of 
the  Committee,  wlU  you  flrst  permit  me  to 
express  my  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  to 
the  Committee  for  meeting  here  this  morn- 
ing on  this  matter  that  is  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  the  young  lady  Involved. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  very  able  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  Chairman  of  this  Fun 
Committee  and  the  Dean  of  this  House,  the 
Honorable  Emanuel  CeUer,  for  hla  very  ap- 
pealing statement  in  connection  with  this 
case.  I  believe  this  Is  a  somewhat  unusual 
procedure,  If  not  a  precedent,  for  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Pull  Committee  to  appear  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  this  Committee  to  express 
his  interest  in  the  case. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  leave  the  case 
right  where  it  Is — with  this  excellent  and,  I 
think,  accurate  as  well  as  compassionate  ap- 
peal of  my  fnend  from  New  York. 

A  lot  of  what  I  had  intended  to  say  has  al- 
ready been  said  by  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize,  lest  I  should  for- 
get, that  the  slmUar  Committee  In  the  other 
body  has  considered  this  matter  and  has 
made  a  favorable  report.  They  have  seen  fit 
to  cut  the  requested  figure  of  $200  thousand 
in  half— to  $100  thousand.  I  certainly  have 
no  quarrel  with  that,  any  more  than  I  wotild 
with  any  other  decision  made  by  this  body— 
or  the  House  Itself. 

If  I  may,  I  should  point  out  my  Interest  in 
this  case  stems  from  two  directions.  Number 
one  the  young  lady  involved  here  Is  from  my 
home  county.  She  lives  in  the  little  resort 
town  I  did,  in  Ocean  Springs.  Mississippi, 
Just  fifteen  mUes  from  me.  I  have  really  ac- 
tuaUy  known  her  all  of  her  life.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  early  friends  of  mine.  Be- 
fore her  father's  passing,  I  saw  them  most 
frequently.  I  stlU  see  her  mother  frequently. 
I  have  seen  her  since  she  has  been  In  and  out 
of  Washington  as  a  Lieutenant  In  the  Navy 
and  as  a  Captain  In  the  Air  Force.  She,  as  the 
Chairman  has  cited,  is  not  Just  an  ordinary 
young  woman.  She  excelled  in  sports.  She 
«>me8  from  a  famUy  that  exceUed  In  sports. 
Her  mother,  before  her,  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing swimmers  of  that  Qulf  area  and  re- 
ceived numbers  of  awards,  as  she  herself  has. 
She  was  really  In  every  sense  an  outdoors 
person. 

I  hope  I  am  not  overdoing  this,  but  I  am 
reciting  facts.  I  happen  to  know  of  my  own 
personsa  knowledge  that  at  the  time  this  ac- 
cident, or  whatever  it  is.  happened  she  owned 
in  her  own  right  a  sailboat,  a  camping  car 
that  she  went  camping  m.  She  was  engaged 
m  skiing  and  swimming  and  other  sports. 

We  are  somewhat  handicapped  here,  I  sup- 
pose in  that  we  don't  have  an  array  of  legal 
talent  or  medical  experts.  That  possibly  could 
be  attributed  to  me.  because  I  have  under- 
taken to  guide  this  matter  myseU  because 
she  was  not.  I  think  Its  obvious.  In  a  posi- 
tion to  employ  counsel  or  expert  testimony 
of  people  who  are  knowledgeable  In  the 
necessary  expertise  to  maybe  combat  what 
the  learned  doctors  and  counsel  from  the 
Oovernment  might  see  fit  to  offer. 

Mr  Chairman,  If  I  may  be  pardoned,  I 
might  attribute  my  negligence.  If  It  Is  such, 
to  the  fact  that  m  my  38  years  In  this  body 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  appeared 
before  your  Committee  or  your  predecessor's. 
When  I  first  came  here,  I  did  have  a  private 
^l^itn  before  the  old  Claims  Committee  back 
in  about  1936  which  was  successful.  I  han- 
dled that. 

I  am  not,  as  1  say,  too  learned  or  knowl- 
edgeable In  the  things  tbat  poeslbly  are  nec- 
eaaary  to  present  this  case.  I  think  we  have 
a  Just  case.  The  Senate  Committee  thought 


so.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  how  mudi 
time  you  would  want  me  to  take,  or  I  should 
take.  Most  of  this  is  In  this  report  of  tbe 
Committee.  Briefly,  for  your  oonvenlence,  ai. 
though  I  have  copies  of  the  statements  het«, 
you  of  course  wUl  find  in  here  the  statemeat 
of  the  claimant,  whom  I  hope  you  will  see  fit 
to  hear  here  presently,  the  statement  of  bar 
friend,  the  doctor  whom  she  lived  with,  a 
woman  general  practitioner  In  Palls  Church, 
and  the  legal  presentation  and  argument  of 
the  Senate  counsel. 

I  think  we  should  get  down  Just  to  that 
fact  right  here  and  now.  I  think  we  should 
Just  as  well  face  It  and  be  frank  and  honest 
about  it. 

As  Chairman  CeUer  pointed  out,  we  have 
no  legal  recourse  because  of  the  statute  that 
prevailed.  She  cannot  go  mto  court.  She  la 
barred  by  the  fact  that  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  at  the  time  of  this 
Incident.  She  must  come  to  this  Committee. 
As  the  Senate  Committee  so  well  pointed 
out — and  I  might  add  that  Chairman  CeUer 
has  also  accentuated  and  emphasized — shs 
has  come  to  the  only  court,  the  court  of  last 
resort,  to  present  her  claim. 

On  page  15  of  the  Senate  report  they  deal 
with  this  subject,  citing  the  United  States 
versus  Realty  Company.  I  wish  time  per- 
mitted the  reading  of  the  whole  part  dealing 
with  that  which  occupies  several  pages,  but 
down  In  the  middle  of  the  paragraph,  the 
court  said,  "To  no  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment than  Congress  could  any  application 
be  successfully  made  on  the  part  of  the  own- 
ers of  such  claims  or  debts  few  the  payment 
thereof.  Their  recognition  depends  solely 
upon  Congress,  and  whether  It  will  recognize 
claims  thus  founded  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  that  body." 

That  Is  what  we  are  appealing  to  you  now. 
"Payments  to  Individuals,  not  of  right  or  of  a 
merely  legal  claim,  but  payments  In  the  na- 
tvire  of  a  gratuity,  yet  having  some  feature 
of  moral  obligation  to  support  them,  have 
been  made  by  the  Government  by  virtue  of 
acts  of  Congress,  appropriating  the  public 
money,  ever  since  Its  foundation.  Some  of  the 
acts  were  based  upon  considerations  of  pure 
charity.  A  long  list  of  acts  directing  payments 
of  the  above  general  character  Is  appended 
to  the  brief  of  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  in  error.  The  acts  are  referred 
to  not  for  the  purpose  of  asserilng  their 
vaUdlty  in  aU  cases,  but  as  evidence  of  what 
has  been  the  practice  of  Congress  smce  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution." 

We  are  not  asking  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
an  act  of  charity.  Here  is  a  young  woman 
In  full  bloom  of  womanhood  with  extraordi- 
nary virtues  and  talents  who  has  been  striken 
down  and  for  whom  the  future  Is  not  a  very 
bright  one. 

If,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  this  were  In 
a  court  of  law — not  only  In  New  York  as 
stated  by  the  Chairman  but  In  Mississippi 
or  any  of  your  States — they  would  possibly 
award  from  one -half  a  million  dollars  to  a 
million  dollars. 

Here  we  have  a  case  where  we  are  not 
charging  malfeasance.  At  least  certainly  I  am 
not,  for  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
case  to  charge  malfeasance.  But  something 
went  wrong  there.  Somebody  obviously  waa 
not  on  the  Job  and  the  necessary  care  and 
attention  apparently  was  not  given  her.  That 
Is  a  matter,  of  covirse,  for  this  Conunlttee  to 
decide. 

We  t4>p«al  to  you  In  the  name  of  human- 
ity. In  the  name  of  Justice,  In  the  name  of 
her  future  for  some  relief  In  this  case. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  delusions  about 
this  matter.  I  know  from  past  observation, 
if  not  experience,  that  once  a  bureau  of  thla 
powerful  Government  of  oxin  takes  a  position 
on  a  matter,  that  they  follow  it  up  and  they 
have  all  the  resources  with  which  to  do  It 
They  follow  It  up  to  th«  very  end,  even  to 
the  White  House.  I  am  willing  to  take  my 
chances  on  that  and  Mia  Brou  has  to  take 
her  chance*. 


,  „uld  go  on  at  some  length.  I  wish  that 
'  ^.,irt  oermit  I  know  your  time  Is  llm- 
^'  :r^ll  M^ne.  incldentany,  I  have  an 
i?!io  Jpolntment  with  my  Subcommittee 
'i^LSKatlon.  we  hope  to  wind  that 
^SiT^^y.  It  was  set  at  that  time  to  give 
^  ^  Sportunlty  to  get  back  there. 
If^^  member  of  the  Committee  wants 
„  Jr  me  any  questions  about  this,  I  would 

^  M  honest  and  frank  with  you  in  this 
fuwm^t     I    hope    you    would    hear    the 

•^S' we  appeal  to  your  exerclsmg  the 
Jhtthst  you  have  as  a  Committee  of  the 
SSngreas   to   right    what   apparenUy    was   a 

*7'2n  sure  that  we  wUl  hear,  as  I  have 
h^  in  the  past,  that  you  are  setting  a 
n^ent  here.  So  what!  Maybe  you  are. 
S^rte  it  would  come  up  again  in  other 
n!L  But  I  think  we  break  precedents  in 
boiress  every  day.  I  think  one  of  the  objec- 
rtvM  of  congress  Is  to  break  precedents.  We 
do  It  all  the  time  we  write  new  legislation. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  DoNOHTHs.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a 
verv  fine  statement.  Are  there  any  questtons 
that  any  member  of  the  Committee  desires 
to  aak  of  our  distinguished  coneagues? 

Mr  Waldie.  May  I  aak  one?  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  had  no  trouble  foUowlng  your  presentation 
or  Mr  CeUers,  but  there  Is  one  question 
that  1  was  not  aware  of.  and  I  haven't  had 
a  chance  to  read  this.  Why  did  the  Senate 
reduce  this  to  $100  thousand?  It  seems  sort 
of  an  arbitrary  act  on  their  part. 

Mr  CoLMER.  Mr.  Waldle.  I  wish  I  could  an- 
swer that.  I  cannot.  They  Just  saw  fit  In  their 
wisdom  to  do  It. 

Mr  Waldie.  There  was  no  explanation  ap- 
parently in  the  report.  Just  skimming  the 
report.  I  don't   see   any   explanation. 

Mr.  CoLMER.   I  haven't  seen  anything   in 
there  either. 
Mr.  Waldo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cnalrmftn. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions' .  _ 
Mr.  COLMER.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
imagine  It  would  be  In  order— maybe  I  have 
beeu  a  little  out  of  order  here  myself— to 
hear  from  Captain  Brou. 

Mr.  DoNOHXTE.  We  intend  to  do  that.  Mr. 
Colmer. 

Mr.  COLMEB.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  not  trying  to 
anticipate. 
Thank  you  again,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  DoNAHOi..  We  win  now  hear  from  Cap- 
tain CTalre  E.   Brou,  the  claimant  In  this 
matter  before  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  CLAIRE  E.  BROU,  CLAIMANT 

Captata  Brott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Subcommittee.  I  have  only  one  thing 
to  add  to  the  afBdavlt  that  I  have  here  on 
pages  5.  6.  and  7,  which  is  a  repetition  of 
what  Mr.  Oolmer  and  Chairman  CeUer  have 
said. 

The  outlook  for  me  Is  not  very  bright,  "me 
business  that  the  Army  makes  In  Its  state- 
ment Is  the  buslneee  of  a  normal  life  ex- 
pectancy, which  I  do  not  now  have. 

At  this  point  that  Is  the  only  thing  I  have 
to  add  to  my  statement,  that  any  doctor  who 
would  examine  me  now  wotild  tell  you  that 
I  no  longer  have  the  normal  life  expectancy 
and  normal  health  of  a  woman  of  my  age. 
Plus  the  fact  that  one  thing  that  I  omitted 
from  my  affidavit  when  It  was  made  Is  that 
on  page  6  I  spoke  of  my  subsequent  visit 
with  Dr.  Kempe  In  June,  1989.  This  Is  sworn 
as  an  affidavit  by  me.  ParagrM>h  2  on  page 
6  la  the  truth  of  what  Dr.  Kempe  has  told  me. 

The  only  thing  that  I  neglected  to  Include 
In  that  Is  that  Dr.  Kempe.  at  that  time  or 
on  a  subsequent  visit,  told  me  that  In  es- 
sence Walter  Reed  "was  not  a  rehabilitation 
center.  But  he  said  that  there  waa  some 
Inequity  In  the  rehabilitation  treatment  of 
me  purely  because  I  was  a  woman  veteran. 
He  said  if  I  were  a  male  veteran  th»»  I  would 
have  received  v«y  different  treatment  and 


the  same  treatment  that  the  male  veteran* 

have.  , ,        . 

The  reason  for  this,  as  you  can  weU  under- 
stand Is  the  mlnUciUe  nvmatoer  of  women 
paralyzed.  I  think  It  would  probably  be  lea* 
than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  women 
paralyzed  aa  compared  with  men  paralyzed. 
When  I  was  in  Walter  Reed  I  saw  many, 
many  young  men  who  had  been  paralyzed  due 
to  accidents  that  were  Incurred  In  the  Une 
of  duty  in  Vietnam  and  other  places  where 
they  were  fighting.  I  don't  understand  why 
there  U  any  Inequity  due  to  sex.  That  is 
the  only  thing  1  have  to  add  to  my  state- 
ment. 

If  1  may  backtrack  for  one  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  win  state  that  in  the  Army's 
summary  on  page  3,  they  mention  the  De- 
cember 1967  study  that  vsras  done  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  where  a  retrograde 
right  petrosal  sinogram  was  performed.  They 
did  two  studies  on  me  at  that  time.  They  did 
not  mention  the  fact  that  they  did  two. 

I  don't  reaUv  know  the  technical  terms 
of  them,  but  they  did  a  study  in  my  venous 
system  and  one  in  my  arterial  system. 

I  was  originally  In  the  hospital  for,  sup- 
posedly, three  days  In  December  of  1967.  They 
did  the  first  study  on  me  and  they  said  that 
they  wanted  to  do  another  one  and  they 
would  not  release  me  vmtll  they  did  the  sec- 
ond study.  They  did  a  second  study  and 
everything  went  according  to  Hoyle.  I  was 
normal  and  I  recuperated  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. I  was  released  ten  days  later,  on  the 
15th  of  December. 

In  the  ensuing  months.  Dr.  Kempe  had 
notified  me  by  telephone  that  I  should  come 
back  for  another  test  because  what  they  had 
found  on  the  first  two  tests  Indicated  a 
venous  malformation  behind  my  right  eye. 
I  said.  'Thank  you.  Dr.  Kempe,  but  I  have 
had  two  studies  done  and  I  don't  want  to 
have  any  more. "  That  was  sufficient  for  that 
time. 

But  he  caUed  me  agam — and  I  think  three 
times.  The  third  time  Is  when  I  said,  "I  wUl 
consider  It,  Dr.  Kempe."  Because  I  v»as  stUl 
apprehensive  of  going  back  into  the  hospital, 
but  I  was  still  at  the  same  time  scared  by 
what  he  had  told  me.  At  that  time  I  told 
him  I  would  reconsider  and  go  back  to  the 
hospital. 

So  I  caUed  up  about  a  week  later  after  i 
had  thought  It  over  and  dlscuaeed  It  with 
my  personal  friend,  who  Is  a  physician.  She 
said.  "Wen.  maybe  you  better  go  back  \n  and 
let  them  do  this." 

I  might  add  that  during  the  first  two 
studies  that  were  done  In  1967.  Dr.  Perry,  a 
neurosurgeon  who  was  Dr.  Kempe's  a*Blstant, 
asked  me  If  I  would  sign  papers  to  the  effect 
that  It  was  aU  right  few  them  to  write  up  my 
case  In  the  American  Medical  AssoclatUMi 
Journal — as  I  recall,  because  It  was  a  very 
unusual  case.  I  said,  "Sure.  As  long  as  what 
you  find  out  about  me  may  help  someone 
else,  go  ahead  and  do  It." 

They  later  came  to  me  and  asked  me  If  I 
would  do  the  same  thing  for  pictures  and 
I  MUd,  "I  have  no  objection  to  that  either." 
In  the  picture  business,  they  put  a  blood 
pressure  cup  around  my  neck  and  pumped  It 
up  and  made  this  right  eyebaU  extended.  The 
man  took  pictures  and,  as  I  said.  I  signed 
releases  for  this. 

I  left  the  hospital  In  December  of  1967 — 
December  16  as  I  recaU— and  nothing  fur- 
ther happened  untU  I  went  back  In  April  of 
1968.  I  vrant  in.  <mx  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1968. 
I  went  In  in  uniform  and  In  perfect  health. 
I  undressed  myeeU  and  hung  my  own  uni- 
form up.  The  next  day  I  got  the  complete 
examination,  which  Is  normaL  In  anybody's 
ho^ltallaatlon  they  check  everything  before 
they  do  any  study  or  operatioa  or  anything 
on  you.  I  had  a  test  foe  physical  coordina- 
tion—which  waa  perfect.  I  had  an  KEQ.  fw 
your  heart,  whatever  they  do  to  teat  your 
heart.  They  did  the  blood  wort  and  lab 
work,  and  everything  WM  fine. 


That  night,  on  the  16th  of  April.  Dr. 
Gutierrez  said  that  the  teat  the  next  morn- 
ing would  be  eesentlaUy  the  same  as  the 
pr«vlous  two.  Since  I  knew  what  to  expect. 
w»  dldnt  go  mto  any  lengthy  dlsoours*  atxmt 
the  teats.  I  said.  "Okay.  I  wUl  be  ready." 

So  they  took  me  down  to  the  dlagnoetlc 
room  the  next  mommg.  When  T  entered  the 
diagnostic  room,  I  noticed  that  there  were 
about  half  the  pec^le  in  attendance  that 
there  v»»re  on  my  first  two  test*  m  December 
of  1967.  In  particular  I  noticed  the  absence  of 
the  female  chief  technician  who  was.  In  my 
opmion,  very  competent  od  the  flwt  two 
teats — as  well  as  the  doctor*.  I  don't  know 
how  to  explam  this  to  you.  but  I  waa  fully 
conscious  at  the  time  of  all  three  tests. 

Naturany  I  made  a  comparison  with  the 
first  two  tests,  which  went  all  right.  I  didn't 
anticipate  any  trouble  on  the  third  test. 

When  I  noticed  the  absenr«  of  about  half 
the  people  In  attendance.  It  struck  me  as 
being  a  Uttle  bit  unusual. 

As  the  technician  prepared  certain  things 
that  were  to  be  done  before  Dr  Gutlerrea 
took  over,  who  I  understand  is  a  radiologist, 
he  cautioned  the  doctor  not  tc-  go  so  fast.  At 
that  time  It  occurred  to  me,  why  Is  this  doc- 
tor in  such  a  rush?  Is  he  preoccupied?  Is  he 
rushtag  to  get  through  to  get  some  appoint- 
ment, or  what?  This  occurred  to  me. 

At  another  time  during  the  test  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  the  technician  saying, 
"Doctor,  I  have  to  do  certain  things  before 
ycu  can  go  ahead  with  your  part  of  the  diag- 
nostic study."  As  I  recall,  the  technician  said, 
"Be  patient",  or  words  to  that  effeot,  cau- 
tioning him  again  not  to  go  so  fast. 

Again  I  wondered.  Everything  was  ready 
and  the  contrast  material  was  mjeotad  into 
the  catheter.  Of  course  I  experienced  the 
same  pato  which  I  had  In  the  first  two  teaU, 
but  momentarily  I  felt  my  right  hand  draw 
up  like  this  [indicating). 

Immediately  I  said.  Doctor,  something  has 
gone  wrong.  Somethmg  has  gone  wrong  with 
the  test."  Nothing  was  done.  So  I  aaked  the 
doctor  to  give  me  oxygen  and  to  caU  Dr. 
Ferry,  who  wa  my  doctor.  The  doctor  seemed 
to  be  surprised,  and  everybody  m  the  room 
seemed  to  be  surprised,  that  I  was  reacting 
adversely,  so  to  speak. 

I  agam  aaked  for  oxygen  and  I  said,  "I  am 
swaUowmg  my  tongue.  Please  do  something." 
As  I  recall,  nothing  was  done.  At  the  time 
I  recan  that  I  blacked  out  When  I  came  to. 
Dr.  Gutierrez  said.  Are  you  ready  to  go  on 
with  the  second  part  of  the  test?"  I  said, 
"No.'  At  that  time  I  took  my  left  hand  and 
dislodged  my  tongue,  remembering  my  flret 
aid.  Then  I  said,  'If  you  don't  take  aU  thU 
stuff  out  of  my  neck" — which  was  right  here 
(Indicating) — "I  wUl  pun  It  out  and  you  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  else  with  me.  Call 
Dr.  Ferry" 

So  then  it  seemed  as  though  the  people  in 
the  room  in  attendance  went  into  action  Im- 
mediately. Moments  later,  Dr.  Ferry  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  I  waa  wheeled  out. 

After  that,  they  took  me,  I  think,  back  to 
the  ward,  or  they  took  me  to  intensive  care, 
and  Dr.  Perry  proceeded  to  do  the  spinal  tap 
on  me.  Then  they  did  a  brain  scan  on  me. 
After  that,  they  took  me  back  and  prooeedod 
to  start  their  therapy  My  friends  and  fam- 
ily were  called.  E>r.  Lumpkin  called  to  eee  If 
I  was  doing  aU  right  and  Dr.  Fteiry  talked 
to  her  and  said,  "No.  Something  wen*  wrong 
on  the  tests.  You  better  come  out  here."  She 
came  out  to  the  hoapttal  and  she  wae  very 
concerned.  At  the  time  she  asked  aqmebody 
where  I  was.  and  got  no  aatlafaetlon.  SOm 
found  me  down  in  the  brain  scan  room 
undergoing  a  brain  scan. 

At  that  time  the  paralysis  had  spread  and 
I  had  difficulty  in  talking  to  her.  Later  I 
found  out  that  my  family  had  been  called 
and  that  night  they  were  sitting  at  my  bed»- 
side.  NaturaUy  It  soared  me.  X  aakad  ». 
Perry  at  one  time.  "Am  I  going  to  puU 
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tiipou«h?"  He  8»kl,  "I  dont  know.  We  bofM 

Alter  that  I  wae  in  InteMlTe  oere  and 
tre*t«(l,  M  they  saw  lit.  I  recoAlned  in  th« 
boepltal  for  alx  weeks,  at  which  time  they 
told  me  that  I  had  benefitted  from  the  hos- 
pital treatment  as  much  as  I  could,  they 
needed  the  bed  and  that  I  would  have  to  go 
and  subsist  elsewhere. 

This  is  when  my  frleiMl,  Dr.  Liunpkln. 
took  me  to  her  home.  Prior  to  that  I  was 
living  m  my  own  home.  I  left  the  boepltal 
In  a  wheelchair  and  was  taken  care  of  by 
Dr.  Lumpkin  until  I  got  out  of  uhe  wheel- 
chair and  received  therapy  as  an  outpatient 
unUl  September  of  19«8.  at  which  time  I  was 
discharged  from  the  Air  Force  on  100  percent 
permanent  medical  disability. 

■mere  were  no  Ifs,  ands  or  buts  or  any 
questions  by  the  Physical  Evaluation  Board. 
I  was  told  at  the  time  that  normaUy.  when 
a  person  gets  100  percent  permanent  disa- 
bility, that  It's  something  that  goes  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth  with  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  medical  case  and  so  forth. 
But  mine  was  sent  to  the  Physical  Evalua- 
tion Board  and  came  back  immediately. 

That  u  all  I  have  to  say.  As  I  have  said 
In  my  statement.  I  have  puivued  all  pos- 
sible treatment — therapy,  physical  therapy. 
occupational  therapy,  and  last  year  the  physi- 
cal medicine  doctor  at  Palrfax  General  Hospi- 
tal said  that  I  bad  stabUlaed,  that  I  would 
not  get  any  better.  The  neurologist  out  at 
the  Veterans  Hoepltal  who  saw  me  this  year,  a 
year  after  she  saw  me  last  year,  told  me  the 
same  thing,  that  there  was  little  progress,  but 
sa  far  as  any  further  Improvement  not  to 
expect  It. 

Right  now  I  am  at  the  point  that  I  try 
to  accept  It.  Ifs  not  very  easy.  I  will  continue 
to  pursue  any  form  of  treatment  that  anyone 
has  that  will  give  me  any  hope.  But  the  prog- 
nosis for  recovery  Is  nil. 

Mr.  DoNOKux.  Have  you  completed  your 
statement  T 

Captain  Baotr.  Yes,  Ut.  Chairman. 
Mr.  DONOHUx.  Are  you  receiving  any  thera- 
py now? 

Captain  Bkott.  I  am  receiving  oocupatUmal 
therapy.  That  is  on  the  upper  extremity,  on 
the  arm. 

Mr.  DoNOHTJX.  Where  Is  that  administered 
to  you? 

Captain  Bsoc.  It's  administered  at  the  place 
where  I  am  staying,  at  the  home  of  .-\  friend 
of  mine. 

Mr.  DoKOHUx.  Prloff  to  your  entering  Walter 
Beed.  you  were  enjoying  good  health? 

Captain  Baou.  Perfect  health.  I  did,  as  I 
said  In  my  statement,  have  a  slight  problem 
with  my  vision,  the  blurring  of  my  vlston, 
but  I  think  that  that  Is  something  that  could 
happen  to  anyone.  It  may  have  happened  to 
some  of  you  gentlemen.  It  did  not  Interfere 
with  any  of  my  activities  of  dally  living  or 
any  of  my  social  or  profeeslonal  pursuits  or 
recreational  pursuits.  If  I  could  have  lived 
160  years  with  that  condition,  I  dont  think 
that  it  would  have  Impaired  me  any. 

Mr.  DoMOHux.  At  the  preeent  time  yoiir 
condition  U  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side.  In- 
volving your  arm  and  your  leg? 

Captain  Baoo.  Tee,  and  all  the  internal 
organs. 

Mr.  OoNOKTTX.  On  your  right  side? 
Captain  Bxou.  On  the  right  side. 
Mr.  DoNOHUx.  Along  with  suffering?  Eto  you 
suffer  frocQ  headaches? 

Captain  Bbou.  No.  I  Just  suffer  from  the 
excessive  weight-bearing,  a  feeling  of  weight 
that  I  experience  In  the  paralyzed  pvortlon  of 
my  body.  It's  as  though  I  am  carrying  around 
a  bucket  of  water  In  my  right  hand  at  aU 
times. 

Mr.  DoMOHTJX.  Are  you  still  experiencing 
double  vision? 

Captain  Baon.  In  the  right  area. 
Mr.  DoNOBTTx.  Tou  say  you  lack  ooordmsr 
tton? 

Captain  Baou.  Tea.  sir,  I  lack  ooordlnatlon. 
It  Is  practically  non-existent.  I  mlghi  add. 


too,  that  prior  to  my  paralysis  my  right  side 
was  my  dominant  side,  meaning  I  was  right- 
handed. 

Mr.  DoKOBiTX.  Questions? 
Mr.  anTTH.  Captain  Brou,  who  administers 
the  present  occupational  therapy? 

Captain  Bkott.  Fairfax  County  Home  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  Smtth.  They  come  to  your  bouse  and 
do  It? 

Captain  Bsou.  Tes. 

Mr.  SxrrH.  With  your  100  percent  disabil- 
ity. Captain,  do  you  now  receive  benefits  from 
the  government? 

Captain  Bxou.  What  kinds  of  benefits? 
Mr.  SierxH.  That  will  be  my  next  question. 
Do  you  receive  benefits  from  the  government, 
monthly  pay,  disability  benefits? 

Captain  Baorr.  I  receive  medical  disability 
retirement  pay. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Under  what  law  c*  program  is 
that? 

Captain  Bxotr.  That  I  couldnt  tell  you.  It 
Is  not  paid  to  me  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. It  Is  paid  to  me  by  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Smtth.  How  much  do  theee  benefits 
amount  to  on  a  monthly  basis? 

Captain  Brot7.  It  Is  over  $600  a  month.  I 
don't  recall  what  my  last  check  was  because 
It  has  Just  been  increased  by  the  cost  of 
living.  It  Is  around  $630  or  8640  a  month  now. 
Mr.  Smtth.  Was  that  retroactive  to  the 
time  of  your  condition  In  April  of  1968,  or 
at  least  at  the  time  you  were  declared  100 
percent  permanently  disabled? 

Captain  Bkotj.  Let  me  aay  that  my  active 
duty  pay  as  a  captain  on  active  duty  in  the 
Air  Force  terminated  on  one  day  in  Septem- 
ber and  my  physical  disability  retirement 
pay  started  the  next  day. 
Mr.  Smtth.  In  1968? 
Captain  Bxon.  1968. 

Mr.  Smtth.  As  to  the  occupational  therapy, 
is  that  furnished  to  you  or  do  you  pay  for 
that? 

Captain  Bbou.  It  Is  paid  for  by  the  VA  and 
It  IB  $6.00  a  visit,  so  It  costs  the  VA  $12  a 
week  when  I  received  It. 

Mr.  Smtth.  The  VA  pays  for  that? 
Capt&ln  Brou.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SMTTH.  On  your  retired  disability  pay. 
Captain,  is  that  subject  to  Federal  Income 
tax? 

Captain  Baotr.  No,  It  Is  not. 
Mr.  SMTTH.  It  is  exempt? 
Captain  Brou.  It  Is  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  tax. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Can  you  at  present  do  any  work 
at  aU? 
You  do  not  feel  that  you  can? 
Captain  Brou.  No. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Are  there  any  stiggestlons  made 
by  occupational  therapy  people  or  anybody 
else  that  you  may  some  time  In  the  future 
be  able  to  ge  gainfully  employed? 

Captain  Brou.  There  Is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  say  yes  and  some  say  no. 
Mr.  Smith.  There  is  always  hope. 
Captain  Bbou.  There  la  always  hope  but 
on  my  last  visit  to  the  orthopedic  surgeon 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  Hospital  he  said 
that  my  legs  woxild  get  worse.  It  would  get 
to  the  point  where  I  couldn't  get  a  shoe 
on  and  I  would  have  to  have  an  operation 
on  my  leg. 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Mr.  DoNOHtrx.  Mr.  Flowers? 
Mr.  Flowers.  I  have  no  questions. 
Mr.  Mann.  No  questions. 
Mr.  Waldii.  I  have  no  questions. 
Mr.  Sandman.  I  have  no  questions. 
Mr.  CouoHLiN.  No  questions. 
Mr.  DoNOHui.  Thank  you  very  much.  Cap- 
tain. 

We  wUl  now  hear  from  Mr.  PbUos,  Chief, 
Legislative  Relief  Office. 

STATXMXWT  OF  CONRAD  D.  PHn.08,  CHIXr,  LiOlS- 
LATIVX  RXMXr  OITIC*,  JAO,  DXPABTJiIXNT  OF 
THE    AEMT 


Mr.  Philos.  Captain  Allen  Horsley,  from 
my  office,  will  be  assisting  me. 


I  have  a  brief  opening  statement  and  eo^m 
will  be  distributed  to  the  membera  of  the 
Committee. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  bill  seeks  an  awant 
of  $200,000  for  Injuries  suffered  by  CaptiaB 
Brou  while  on  active  duty  as  a  conaequsaas 
of  radiological  studies  performed  at  Welter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  In  1968. 

The  claimant  contended  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  consid- 
ered S.  3419,  a  bill  identical  to  H.R.  1423«,  aad 
ewentially  the  same  material  was  rsOsed  again 
today  before  this  Committee  to  the  eSeet 
that  she  was  unduly  Influenced  to  undccgo 
the  radiological  study  dtulng  the  course  of 
which  she  suffered  a  stroke.  It  Is  contended, 
also,  that  the  stroke  was  due  to  negUgeaoe 
on  the  part  of  the  attending  Department  of 
the  Army  personnel. 

These  conclusions  and  the  pertinent  sup- 
porting f  acUk  were  contained  In  affidavits  of 
the  claimant  and  her  private  doctor  which 
were  filed  with  the  Senate  after  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  had  submitted  its  report 
to  this  Committee  on  April  28,  1970. 

Accordingly,  up  until  this  time  the  Depsrt- 
ment  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine and  rebut  those  statements. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  say  that  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1126  misconceives  the  position 
of  this  Department.  The  Depfutment  of  the 
Army  did  not  contend  that  the  Peres  case,  or 
any  other  Judicial  decision,  can  limit  the  »u- 
thority  of  the  Congress  to  give  legislative  re- 
lief. Rather  our  position  Is  that  the  Tttv 
decision  and  the  related  decisions  bar  only 
Judicial  and  administrative  relief  to  serrtoe- 
men. 

That  being  the  case.  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
legislative  relief  should  be  given  only  under 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  If  the 
Congress  Is  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  flood 
of  petitions  for  private  relief.  It  is  our  further 
opinion  that  such  a  showing  was  not  made 
in  this  cfise. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  such  a  showing, 
however,  the  claimant  filed  the  afildavite  to 
which  we  have  heretofore  referred,  but  they 
contain  a  factual  version  which  is  at  com- 
plete variance  with  the  facts  disclosed  by  s 
careful  Investigation  conducted  Jointly  by  the 
Offices  of  The  Judge  Advocate  General  and 
The  Surgeon  General  before  our  report  wm 
filed. 

During  the  course  of  these  investigations 
affidavits  were  secured  from  Dr.  Kempe,  Dr. 
Gulterrez,  and  Mr.  Lee,  the  technician  who 
was  present  at  the  procedure.  These  affidavits 
will  be  distributed  to  the  Committee  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Very  briefly,  these  affidavits  from  the  Anny 
personnel  unequlvocaUy  state  the  foUowlng: 
That  the  patient  voluntarUy  undertook  the 
procedures  in  order  to  cure  the  condition 
that  she  complained  of.  No  attempts  wm 
made  to  Influence  her  Judgment.  She  wm 
merely  advised  that  the  procedures  were 
necessary  before  the  therapy  requested  by 
her  could  be  undertaken. 

Secondly,  it  was  not  the  first  procedure  of 
this  kind  undertaken  by  Dr.  Gutierrez.  Be 
participated  In  the  first  ptocedvure  performed 
on  the  claimant  In  December  of  1967  which 
resulted  In  no  complications  whatsoever.  He 
performed  at  least  one  other  Identical  pro- 
cedure on  another  patient  prior  to  the  se^ 
ond  test  on  the  claimant  In  April  of  1968 
when  the  stroke  occurred. 

Neither  the  technician  nor  any  other  per- 
son in  attendance  at  the  procedure  requested 
Dr.  Gutierrez  to  "go  slow,  do  not  be  in  such 
a  hurry,"  and.  In  any  event,  such  a  sute- 
ment  would  have  been  unnecessary  and  Im- 
proper because  Dr.  Gutierrez  was  proceeding 
In  a  proper  professional  DMinner  compatible 
with  the  type  of  procedure  being  undertaken. 
Next,  when  the  complication  occurred  and 
she  was  In  significant  pal^  for  the  first  time, 
the  procedure  was  Inmiedlately  terminated. 
No  attempt  was  mads  thereafter  to  re- 
initiate the  procedure. 
The  patient  did  not  swallow  her  tongue, 
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nor  did  anything  because  aU  necessary  re- 
medial actions  were  taken  spontaneously 
and  instantaneously  by  Dr.  Gutierrez  and 
his  staff  on  their  own  volition. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  these 
affidavits  correctly  reflect  the  facu,  but  If 
the  members  of  this  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  genuine  Issue  of  facts  exists 


was  no  act  of  professional  negligence  or  any 
omission  that  would  have  caused  the  Incident 
In  question. 

Mr.  Waijus.  I  gather  that  your  assumption 
now,  at  least.  Is  that  her  initial  complaint 
relative  to  her  eye  was  due  to  a  congenital 
defect  In  her  venous  system.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Phiios.  This  refers  to  a  portion  of  the 
facts  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Yes.  but 


th«  Denartment  recommends  that  the  Con  ,    ,      ^         ,             .».  . 

«L  refer  this  matter  to  the  Court  of  Claims  that  Is  our  posiUon.  It  Is  the  only  way  that 

f^Jriino^fiof  fa^  *e  caa  explain  what  h^pened. 

for  findings  of  fact.  ^   Waldie.  If  you  were  then  aware— not 

you  but  the  doctors  were  aware — there  was  a 


jor  findings 
Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  held  off  the  record.) 
Mr.  Philos.  After  listening  to  the  presen- 
Ution  we  concede  that  something  went 
wrong,  but  we  say  that  nothUig  went  wrong 
that  was  due  to  any  action,  any  negligent 
act  or  action,  attributable,  or  omission  at- 
tributable, to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Medical  personnel.  There  was  a  physiological 
sccident.  Our  experts  have  their  opinions 
as  to  what  went  wrong,  but  as  attested  to 
In  these  procedures.  It  was  not  due  to  any 
action  of  our  medical  personnel. 

Mr.  DoNOHtnE.  What  was  that  last  state- 
ment you  made? 

Mr.  Philos.  That  a  physiological  accident 
did  occur.  This  we  know.  A  stroke  occurred. 
We  have  expert  opinions  as  to  what  could 
have  gone  wrong. 

Mr.  Donohux.  What  were  those  expert 
opinions? 

Mr.  Philos.  I  would  defer  to  our  experts. 
We  have  them  here.  They  can  give  It  In  cor- 
rect medical  terminology.  I  would  hesitate  to 
do  80.  It  could  be  due  to  a  weakness,  stating 
this  in  lay  language,  In  one  of  the  arteries 
and  there  was  an  aneurysm  which  occurred. 
That  weakness,  as  commonly  stated,  caused 
a  blowout. 
Mr.  Donohctc.  What  caused  the  aneurysm? 
Mr.  Philos.  May  I  defer  to  Captain  Horsley 
who  Is  our  medically  trained  lawyer  In  the 
office?  I  think  he  Is  more  acqtialnted  with 
the  medical  aspects  of  this  case. 

Captain  Hobsixt.  While  no  definitive  diag- 
nosis has  been  made  as  to  exactly  what 
caused  the  stroke  Captain  Brou  suffered,  ap- 
parently the  medical  opinion  Is  to  the  effect 
It  was  due  to  an  abnormal,  perhaps  abnor- 
mal, circulatory  structure  in  the  brain. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  procedure  was  per- 
formed on  the  left  frontal  part  of  Captain 
Brou's  head  In  front  of  her  brain.  The  stroke 
occurred  In  the  medullar,  or  the  back  portion. 
This  controls  certain  bodUy  functions.  There 
\&  apparently  no  normal  connection  between 
those  two  circulatory  systems  which  would 
lead  to  a  stroke  of  this  sort. 

This  Is  the  Information  given  me  by  the 
radiologist  in  the  case.  For  her  to  have  had 
a  stroke  and  suffered  an  accident  during  this 
procedure  the  most  likely  explanation  Is  a 
congenital  abnormality  preeent  In  her  cir- 
culatory system,  which  was  In  fact  the  cause 
of  the  condition  for  which  she  was  admitted 
to  Walter  Reed  In  the  beginning  which  was  a 
circulatory  problem  posterior  to  her  right  eye 
which  caused  the  eye  to  bulge.  She  was  ad- 
mitted to  receive  surgical  therapy  on  tha* 
varicose  vein  cluster  behind  her  right  eye. 
In  order  to  receive  therapy,  surgical  ther- 
apy, for  this  problem  It  vww  necessary  for  her 
to  undergo  the  bilateral  right  and  left  side 
radiological  tests. 
Mr.  Philos.  Applying  our- 


Mr.  DoNOHtns.  Were  there  any  tests  made 
prior  to  the  radiological  tests? 

Captain  Horslxt.  Yes,  sir,  she  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  physical  examination,  the  stand- 
ard physical  examination.  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  give  you  thoee  details. 

Mr.  Philos.  In  applying  a  legal  rationale 
to  this,  to  the  medical  evidence  which  we 
have  secured  and  which  Is  contained  In  the 
affidavits.  It  Is  our  conclusion  that  this  inci- 
dent would  have  occurred  even  If  the  proce- 
dure had  been  handled  In  a  perfect  manner 
snd  In  accordance  with  the  highest  stand- 
Mds  of  attention.  We  believe,  based  upon  our 
totlre  re-evaluatlon  of  the  case,  that  there 


congenital  defect  In  her  venous  system  which 
caused  a  protrusion  of  her  eye.  would  that 
not  have  been  a  caution  signal  In  performing 
this  diagnostic  technique? 

Captain  Horslxt.  Again  speaking  as  an  at- 
torney and  not  a  doctor,  I  understand  there 
was  no  positive  diagnosis  what  caused  the 
eye  to  bulge  prior  to  the  radiological  tests. 
liiese  tests  were  taken  to  affirm  a  suspected 
diagnosis  of  a  venous  abnormality.  Whether 
congenital  or  not  I  am  not  aware.  We  per- 
haps used  a  bad  word. 

Mr.  Waldm.  If  the  suspected  diagnosis  Is  a 
venous  abnormality  would  you  undertake  a 
test  of  this  nature  which  might  threaten 
what  In  fact  occurred? 

Captain  Horslxt.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  abnormality  was  on  the  right  side  of  her 
head.  The  Initial  tests,  first  tests,  a  sinogram 
conducted  on  the  right  side  in  December, 
showed  that  the  only  significant  risk  In  the 
initial  test  which  was  given  thought  to  was 
the  unknown  risk  of  an  allergic  reaction. 
That  reaction  did  not  occur.  Accordingly 
there  was  no  medical  reason  for  the  doctors 
to  suspect  any  untoward  events  occurring 
during  the  left  side  test  conducted  three 
months  later. 

Mr.  Waldix.  Was  the  abnormality  which 
caused  her  eye  to  protrude  in  essence  an 
aneurysm  of  the  blood  vein  behind  her  eye? 
Captain  Horslxt.  No,  sir.  In  essence  the 
abnormality  behind  her  right  eye  was  anal- 
ogous to  a  varicose  vein  a  woman  has  In 
her  leg.  If  therapy  had  been  attempted  on 
this  varicosity  behind  her  eye,  surgical 
therapy,  prior  to  a  radiological  test  being  per- 
formed to  establish  that  the  cause  of  that 
varicose  vein  was  not  an  improper  brain 
drainage,  then  surgical  therapy  could  not 
have  been  tried  untu  proper  drainage  had 
been  established  throtigh  the  use  of  the 
radiological  tests. 

Mr.  Waldix.  Finally,  If  you  have  determined 
as  near  as  you  can  that  her  present  condi- 
tion was  the  result  of  an  aneurysm  due  to 
a  venous  abnormality — is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment? 

Captain  Hobsut.  This  Is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Philos.  May  we  consult  with  our  ex- 
pert on  that?  It  Is  something  which  goee  be- 
yond our  competence. 

Mr.  Waldik.  While  you  are  consulting, 
would  It  be  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  them 
to  direct  themselves  to  other  probabilities? 
I  presume  they  have  discounted  other 
probabilities  and  have  centered  on  that. 

Among  the  probabilities  they  have  dis- 
counted— was  there  a  discussion  of  a  poaslble 
error  In  the  procedures  of  this  diagnostic  tost 
as  being  responsible  for  this?  If  that  was  dls- 
ctissed,  e^laln.  If  you  would,  how  this  pro- 
cedvire  could  have  brought  about  this  result 
If  It  was  Improperly  conducted. 

Also,  co\ild  this  procedure  If  Improperly 
conducted  have  brought  about  precisely  the 
result  and  an  aneurysm  and  other  damage 
brought  about? 

Captain  Robslet.  We  would  like  to  call 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Harrell,  the  Chief  Radi- 
ologist who  Is.  familiar  with  this  case  and 
these  procedures. 


STATSMXKT     or    LT.     COL.     JAMBS    S 

cxuzF,  DiAONosno  asBvicx  or  thx  badioloot 
DxrARTMXsrr,  wal-tib  rxb>  cxmsAL  bosrtal 

Colonel  Habbxll.  8tr.  I  vrould  be  happy  to 
answer  any  of  the  qxuastlpns  .thji^  you  were 
raisntg;^ 


Plrat,  let  me  state 

Mr.  Philos.  Please  state  your  present  posi- 
tion. 

Colonel  H*"*'^^  At  present  I  am  chief  of 
the  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  Radiology  De- 
partment, Walter  Reed  General  Hospital. 
At  the  time  this  occurred  I  was  chief  of  the 
Special  Diagnostic  Section,  and  Dr.  Gulterrez 
was  a  member  of  the  team  of  that  section. 

Would  you  like  me  to  take  up  some  of  the 
questions  you  have  raised? 

Mr.  DoNOHTTX.  Perhaps  you  should  state 
your  background. 

Colonel  HfgEiiT .  I  graduated  from  medical 
school  In  1962,  University  of  Arkansas.  I  in- 
terned at  FltzBlmons  General  Hospital, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

I  came  here  as  a  resident  in  1963  In  radi- 
ology. I  finished  this  resldencv  program  In 
1966. 

In  1966  I  began  a  fellowship  in  special 
diagnostic  procedures.  I  concluded  that  In 
June  of  1967. 

Since  that  time,  from  1967  to  l  September 
of  1970, 1  was  chief  of  the  Special  Diagnostic 
Section,  assistant  chief.  DejMrtment  of  Radi- 
ology, Diagnostic  Section,  and  at  present, 
as  I  said,  I  am  Chief  of  the  Diagnostic  Section 
of  Walter  Seed  General  Hospital  and  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  the  Department. 

I  am  assistant  clinical  professor  at  George- 
town University.  I  am  consultant  to  the 
Washington  Hoepltal  Center.  I  am  consultant 
to  the  Washington  Sanltarltim.  I  am  a  diag- 
nostic radiologist  for  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. I  am  Board -certified  In  radiology. 

Mr.  DoNOHiTX.  What  does  the  field  of  radi- 
ology encompass? 

Colonel  Habbxll.  Use  of  lonlxlng  radiation, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  for  treatment  and 
diagnosis. 

Mr.  DoMOKirx.  Is  that  done  mostly  by  X- 
ray? 

Colonel  Habsxi,!,.  The  specific  X-ray  we 
spteak  of  In  this  case  utilizes  the  production 
of  X-ray  from  an  X-ray  generator  and  tube 
and  exposure  of  radiographic  film. 

The  term  "radium"  was  introduced  earlier. 
This  term  has  no  place  In  this  discussion  be- 
cause radium  has  to  do  with  a  solid  material 
which  is  used  for  treatment. 

In  this  case  It  was  purely  diagnostic  work 
that  Is  involved. 

Mr.  DoNOHTTx.  Is  the  use  of  radium  usually 
done  by  a  radiologist? 

Colonel  Habbsi.t  .  Yes,  sir.  but  it  has  to  do 
with  treatment  of  malignant  condltkuu. 

Mr.  DOHOHnx.  It  Is  not  usually  done  by  a 
neurologist? 

Colonel  Harbei,!,.  By  a  radiologist,  sir.  Ra- 
diation therapists  use  this  in  needles,  im- 
plants, and  so  on. 

Mr.  DoNONTTX.  Is  It  also  used  by  neurol- 
oglsto? 

OoloDsl  Habskll.  I  am  sure  neurologists 
perhape  have  used  It  In  the  past  but  It  Is 
under  the  category  of  the  radiology  depart- 
ment.   These   radiation  therapy   speolfioally. 
Mr.  DONOHTTX.  You  may  proceed. 
Mr.  Waldix.  Colonel,  before  I  ask  the  ques- 
tions again  I  want  to  establish  something  in 
my  mind.  You  performed  the  flmt  operation? 
Colonel  Habsxi.Ii.  The  first  two  studies.  I 
did  har  choroldlc  arterial  petrosal  sinus  in- 
jection on  the  Infected  side  whlah  had  the 
abnormality. 

Mr.  Waldix.  The  inferior  petrosal  sinogram 
on  the  right  side? 

Ocdonel  Habbxi.t,.  On  the  infected  side.  yes. 
Mr.  Waloib.  It  was  the  same  opexatlcm  that 
Dr.  Oulterrea  did  on  the  left  sldsf  . 
Colonel  Habbxll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wauux.  From  which  these  conse- 
quences ensued? 

Colonel  HtBsxix.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Waldix.  Dr.  Ouitems  ssslsted  you? 
Colonel  Haxrxix.  Yea. 

Mr.  Waldik.  Was  that  the  first  thne  he  had 
assisted  In  that  type  of  operation? 

Colonel  Habixm..  H»  ssslsted  me  in  that 
operaUon  and  did  °"~**"-  oae  with  my  as- 
sisting. 
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Let  me  b^ten  to  add  th*t  in  the  coune  of 
some  730  thu  pMt  yew  we  &»▼•  done  oi 
t^^  prLduxeT.  U  only  matt«j.  wh««  we 
ni»c«  the  caihetw.  We  do  m»ny  of  these 
?}^studles  eech  ye«.  We  have  a  busy  serv- 

''*j^*'wAX*«.  wa-  this  the  fl«t  time  Dr 
aulterrez  aaalsted  in  an  operation  of  this 
type-} 
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Tolonel  HAMDX.  On  the  flrst  study.  He 
had  occasion  to  do  a  study  himself  on  the 
second.  Yes,  that  U  correct. 

Mr    Wau)ix.  Then  between  that  Orst  ex 
per^nce  and  his  handling  of  the  Captain  he 
Ld  one  other  experience  where  he  was  the 
prlmarv  pereon  involved? 

Colonel  Hahrixi..  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   WAijJix.   I  have  two  questions  easen- 
tlally.  I  gather   there  was  a  diagnosis  that 
the   Captllns   eye   trouble   was   largely   at- 
tributable to  a  congenital  venous  defect? 

colonel  HAKMix.  Sir.  I  <*<>  ^«°*  ^"^^ 
whether  this  is  congenital  or  whether  this 
had  occurred  foUowlng  trauma  somewhat 
latw  in  life.  The  fact  exuis  there  was  a 
vein  behmd  the  orbit,  or  on  the  orbit,  of  the 
right  eye  approximately  the  size  of  th«  ms«^ 
two  joints  of  your  anger  which  wl^  e«^r 
some  maneuver  of  the  neck,  or  a  val  aalve 
maneuver,  holding  one's  breath,  caused  by 
visual  diaturbanoee. 

Mr    Waldm.  was  there  a  conclusion  that 
her    venous   system    was    In   some    way    im- 
paired? 
Colonel  Habmli..  Yes.  It  was. 
Mr   Waujix.  That  conclusion  existed  prior 
to  your  sinogram  operation  on  her? 

colonel  HARRnx.  Tht  Is  «^^-,W*  ^*^ 
done  a  choroldlc  arteriogram  which  showed 
some  circulation  behind  this  eye  However 
the  definition  wa»  poor.  Obviously  surgical 
intervention  of  this  sort,  the  neurosurgeons 
feel  they  need  as  much  information  as  they 
can  poealbly  get. 

We  went  to  the  direct  study  which  would 
clve  us  this,  which  was  the  flrst  study  which 
gave  us  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  the 
problem  in  detail. 

Mr  Waldix.  Being  aware  that  she  had  some 
venous  abuormalltlee,  U  there  anythmg  In 
that  awareness  which  would  require  you  to 
conduct  this  right  inferior  petrosal  sinogram 
or  left  inferior  alnogram  in  any  different 
maimer  than  you  would  normally  conduct  It 
had  there  been  no  venous  impairment? 

colonel  HAaaxix.  In  the  field  of  cardio- 
vascular radiology  we  deal  frequently  with 
congenital  abnormaUtles.  Therefore  we  try  In 
every  way  possible  to  approach  cases  as  care- 
fully as  we  can  realizing  these  variable  pos- 
sibilities. As  such,  the  catheter  was  posi- 
tioned in  a  vein  and  a  smaU  amount  of  con- 
trast material  was  Injected  which  Initially 
we  had  films  on.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
nims  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  reason  the  study  was  done  was  becatiae 
there  was  an  abnormality  on  one  side.  I  am 
sure  vou  wUl  perhaps  want  to  dlsctiss  the 
obvloiis  risk  of  thU  sort  of  thing.  It  in- 
volvee  the  cavernous  structure.  Through  this 
structure  and  an  opposite  structiu*  all  the 
venous  substance  drains  from  the  head.  If 
in  the  course  of  surgery  one  side  happened 
to  be  destroyed  surgically  It  Is  imperative  to 
know  that  blood  can  leave  the  head  on  the 
opposite  side,  or  if.  In  the  course  of  the  sur- 
gery a  thromboala  develops,  and  this  Is  the 
mandatory  part,  if  treatment  was  going  to 
be  insUtuted  In  thU  case,  ot  kno-wlng  that 
the  patient  could  drain  blood  from  the  other 
side. 

But  knowing  that  there  was  one  abnormal- 
ity here  you  cannot  aasvime  Inuaedlately  that 
the  other  side  is  going  to  drain  and  go  ahead 
and  take  a  surgical  rUk  without  knowing 
that.  I  hope  this  answers  your  question  In  a 
round  about  way. 

Mr.  Waldis.  Perhaps  It  does  but  I  cannot 
■ay  that  I  undcntood  It.  That  la  not  due  to 
your  deflcleooy,  hoi»«vw. 


Ccrtonel  Ha*»ki.l.  I  would  like  to  explain  It 
to  you  where  you  would  understand  It 

Mr  Waldix.  Perhaps  if  I  phrase  the  ques- 
tion again.  The  fact  that  she  had  a  venous 
deficiency  of  which  you  were  aware,  would 
that  cause  you  to  conduct  this  petrosal 
sinogram  In  any  different  manner  than  you 

would  otherwise?  

Colonel  HAxaixL.  I  don't  know  what  I  can 
say  other  than  the  fact  that  we  approach  all 
of  these  cases  very  carefully.  The  amount  of 
pressure  that  was  exerted  was  not  one  with 
an  automatic  machme.  It  was  a  very  general 
mjectlon  by  hand  of  some  59  cc  of  contrast 
material. 

Mr.  Waijjix.  You  are  Ulklng  about  the  one 
Dr.  Oulterrez  conducted? 

Colonel  Harrxix.  Yes.  This  Is  how  I  ap- 
proached the  case  Initially  when  I  did  It  the 
first  time.  ,     .        . 

Mr.  Waldix.  I  gather  your  conclusion  Is 
that  Dr.  Oulterrez  conducted  his  petrosal 
sinogram  In  the  same  manner  that  you  would 
have?  1 

Colonel  Htggn.i..  Yes,  sir.    J 
Mr.  Waldix.  And  that  he  was  as  aware  as 
you  were  of  the  venous  deficiency? 
Colonel  Harrell.  Yes,  sir.  he  was. 
Mr.  Waldix.  Is  there  any  way  that  by  an 
improperly   conducted   petrosal   sinogram   it 
would  bring  about  the  reaction  that  the  Cap- 
tain  has   experienced?    I    gather    you   have 
ascribed  that  reaction  to  one  cause.  I  would 
like  to  know  If  there  Is  a  poaelbUlty,  whether 
It  Is  equal  or  not  I  presume  would  be  a  de- 
cUlon  of  our  Committee,  cou'd  the  same  re- 
euau  she  Is  now  experiencing  have  occurred 
through  mal-admmistratlon  of  the  petrosal 
sinogram  test  that  Dr   Oulterrez  conducted? 
Colonel  Harrell.  Yes,  sir.  It  certainly  could 

have. 

Mr.  Waldix.  In  what  manner? 
Colonel  Harrxll.  Primarily  due  to  undue 
force  In  the  actual  ripping  of  vessels  m  such 

a  manner 

Mr.  WajuOix.  What  would  cause  that? 
Colonel  Harrxll.  Undue  mjectlon  fcwce. 
Mr.  Waldix.  Too  much  pressure? 
Colonel  Harrxll.  Too  much  preastire.  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Waldix.  Not  the  quantity  that  Is  m- 
Jected  but  the  speed  with  which  It  Is  to- 
jected? 

Colonel  Harrxll.  He  Is  prlmarUy  given  a 
certain  vol  time.  It  depends  on  the  pressure 
and  place.  In  a  vem  of  a  certam  size.  Too 
much  pressure  could  rip  the  walls  of  a  ves- 
sel that  Is  necessary  to  supply  the  brain  with 
blood.  This  Is  unequivocally  true. 

Mr.  Waldix.  If  too  much  pressure  were  ap- 
plied in  this  Instance  would  that  In  your 
view  have  been  an  Improperly  conducted 
test? 
Colonel  Haibxt.1..  Yes.  It  would. 
Mr.  Waldix.  Can  you  exclude  that  as  the 
cause? 

Colonel  HtiiixT.i..  Yes. 
Mr.  Waldix.  Why? 

Colonel  H*»""'  The  fUma  obtained  in 
that  series  when  the  tojectlon  was  made,  the 
first  injection,  were  reviewed  by  myself  and 
Colonel  Kempe.  There  was  venous  flUmg  of 
all  the  structures  In  the  area.  There  was  no 
residual  stain  at  the  conclusion  of  filming 
which  would  indicate  any  rupture  of  any 
vein. 

Mr.  Waldix.  A  vein  did  rupture,  did  it  not? 
Colonel  Harrxll.  I  don't  share  that  opin- 
ion. I  dont  know. 

Let  me  state  there  are  two  pooslbUltles. 
One  Is  a  ruptured  vein  which  we  saw  no 
evidence  of.  The  other  Is  that  a  clot  could 
have  formed  with  a  retrograde  Injection 
which  woxild  have  produced  the  Identical 
same  thing. 

I  don't  think  there  Is  any  contest  here  of 
the  fact  that  her  dlaabUlty  resulted  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  procedure.  We  are  not — 
you  know,  this  Is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Mr.  Waldik.  The  contest  Is  your  conclu- 
sion that  because  of  the  venous  abnormaUty. 


Colonel    Harrxll.   I    am   not   stating   that 
and  I  have  not  stated  that. 

Mr.  Waldix.  The  lawyer  stated  that. 
Colonel  Harrxll.  I  do  not  know.  1  did  not 
see  any  evidence  of  any  venous  abnormality 
on  the  films  obtamed  with  fiUlng  of  these 
veins.  The  main  thing  I  am  contesting  here, 
or  the  pomt  I  am  trytag  to  make,  is  that 
there  was  no  evidence  on  those  films  of  any 
undue  pressure  or  any  malpractice  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Oulterrez.  Some  allegations  have 
been  made  previously. 

Mr.  Waldix.  And  those  flUufi  are  missing? 
Colonel  Harrxll.  Those  films  were  signed 
out  by  Captain  Brou.  I  presume,  when  she 
signed  out  the  remainder  of  her  films.  We 
got  some  back  of  the  initial  studies.  I  do  not 
have  them  in  my  possession.  They  are  not 
in  the  X-ray  Department  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Waldix.  I  have  nothing  further. 
Mr.  Makn.   You  concede,  because  of  the 
proximity  m  time  and  the  improbability  of 
coincidence,  that  the  test  did  through  some 
mechanism  cause  the  dlsabUlty  she  now  has? 
Colonel  Harrell.   Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Mann.  Your  position  Is,  however,  that 
It  was  given  In  accordance  with  normal  med- 
ical   practice    without    any    malfeasance    or 
omission? 

Colonel  Harrxll.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  question  later. 
Mr.  CoDGHUN.  It  was  said  earlier  that  the 
effect  created  was  the  result  of  a  disturbance 
on  a  different  part  of  the  bram  than  that 
which  was  affected  by  the  procedure. 

Colonel  Harrxll.  We  have  no  proof  of  thU. 
This  was  a  statement  by  Captain  Horsley. 
I  personally  have  no  proof  of  that.  We  have 
only  the  proof  of  the  one  abnormality.  I  am 
not  making  any  claims  that  there  Is  any 
other  abnormality  there. 

However,  this  was  a  case  which  required 
us  to  study  the  other  side  because  of  possible 
surgical  Intervention. 

If  there  Is  an  abnormality  In  one  area  of 
the  brain  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  there 
may  not  be  a  slmUar  abnormality  somewhere 
else.  It  would  perhaps  affect  the  outcome  of 
any  future  treatment. 

Mr.  CotTGHLiN.  The  effect  on  the  motor 
nerves,  or  whatever  It  Is  that  creates  the 
paralysis,  may  not  be  from  a  different  part 
of  the  brain  than  that  being  operated  on  at 
the  time? 

Colonel  Harrxll.  The  dlfBculty  that  she 
now  experiences  resulted  from  a  study  on  the 
brain  opposite  the  side  of  her  known  ab- 
normality. As  far  as  we  know,  there  was  no 
congenital  abnormality  in  that  area  which 
we  proved  or  that  we  found.  We  did  show 
that  she  had  a  normal  drainage  from  that 
side   by  the   study. 

Mr.  Cot«!KLiN.  You  are  stUl  not  getting  my 
question.  The  paralysis,  the  faUure  she  la 
experiencing,  as  I  understand  It  these  are 
not  governed  by  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  was  being  tested,  or  either  side? 

Colonel  HARRXLL.  Yes.  It  does.  I  would  like 
you  to  refer  that  question  to  Colonel  Kempe. 
He  Is  a  neurosurgeon  and  understands  this 
whole  tie-up  much  better  than  I  do.  Obvious- 
ly, where  we  were  studying  there  was  sobm 
connection  with  the  brain  and  that  part  to 
the  part  which  is  affected,  yes. 
Mr.    Waldix.    Mr.    Smith? 
Mr    SurrH.  Did  I  tmderstand  you  to  say 
that   you   do   not   know   whether   this   was 
caused   by    an    aneurysm    or    a   thromboeis 
which   would  be  a  clot? 
Colonel  Harrxll.  That  la  right. 
Mr.  Smith.  You  cannot  say  which? 
Colonel  "*»■"«    From  the  films  we  hsa 
we  showed  no  evidence  of  it.  We  use  a  con- 
trast material.  If  a  vessel  would  have  been 
ruptured  we  would  expect  to  see  «»»*  ****^V 
aoatlon  In  that  area.  This  is  out  of  the  cir- 
culatory pattern  and  It  will  remain  for  sonw 
seconds  after  the  normal  circulation  drams. 
Reviewing  these  films  I  did  not  see  this. 
Of  course,  I  was  as  concerned  as  everyone 
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«ii*  IS  here  about  her  condition.  We  did  re-  cause  I  llatened  to  this  meeting  for  about  an 

ttew  those  films  immedUMly.  hour,  and  there  are  very  pertinent  things  not 

Mr   Smtth.  There  were  other  areas  of  the  even  mentioned.  I  will  have  to  bring  these 

hrain  which  did  not  appear  on  the  films.  Is  up  to  get  you  a  little  bit  into  what  really 

t^i  r^ht?  happened,  I  think.  May  I  do  that? 

C!olonel  Harrxll.  But  the  contrast  mate-  Mr.  Waldix.  I  have  no  objection, 

rial  was  not  seen  In  those  areas.  The  normal  Colonel  Kimpi.  Captain  Brou  came  to  me 


site  of  extravasation  or  rupture  would  be  very 
near  the  tip  of  the  catheter.  This  Is  where  we 
would  expect  a  blowout  and  see  extravasation 
If  such  had  occurred.  I  will  therefore  have 
to  presume  that  this  happened  at  some  dis- 
tance from  there,  and  in  that  event  a  clot 
is  my  own  considered  opinion  as  to  what 
happened  smce  we  were  Injectmg  against  the 
aow  of  blood.  ^     V-,     J 

Obviously  In  the  venous  system  the  blood 
18  flowing  down  this  way.  The  catheter  was 
going  up  into  a  small  vessel  and  the  injec- 
tion the  other  way.  We  were  Injecting  agamst 
the  flow  of  blood,  which  we  usually  do  in 
venous  studies. 
Mr.  Smith.  This  Is  a  normal  procedure? 
Colonel  Harrell.  Yes.  We  had  done  many 
jugular  venograms.  The  Jugular  vein  Is  the 
origin  of  the  procedure  for  direct  puncture. 
We    usually    use    this    procedure    to    study 
tumors  involving  the  apex  of  the  bone  In- 
side  the    head    which    contains    the   ear    or 
mastoid  or  tumors  around  that  area.  It  is  also 
used   as   a   standard    procedure   to   evaluate 
tumors  involving  the  pituitary  gland  m  the 
head  because  It  outlines  the  venous  struc- 
tures above  the  pituitary  gland  and  tumors 
which  extend  beyond  that.  It  Is  an  accepted 
standard  procedure. 

Mr    Waldix.  Would  the  clot  have  caused 
all  the  consequences  that  happened  to  the 
patient? 
Colonel  Harrxll.  It  could  have. 
Mr.  Waldie.  Is  It  your  belief  it  did? 
Colonel  Harrell.  The  results  of  all  this,  I 
think  I  have  answered  the  questions  as  far  as 
actual  performance  of  the  procedure.  I  would 
defer  any  further  damage  problems  to  the  ex- 
pert In  the  field  of  neurosurgery  who  handles 
these. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Would  the  X-rays  or  the  filnis 
taken  reveal  the  clot? 
Colonel  Harrell.  Most  likely  not. 
Mr.  Waldie,  Why  Is  that? 
Colonel  Harrxll.  Because  It  perhaps  hap- 
pened some  distance  from  where  the  contrast 
material  was.  The  venous  pattern  In  that 
area,  In  this  particular  case  there  were  quite 
a  few  veins  filling.  The  clot  would  be  a  nega- 
tive ftlllng  defect  and  you  would  not  know 
whether  the  contrast  jtist  didn't  get  there 
or  whether  there  was  a  clot  there. 

Mr.  Waldh.  When  you  say  "most  likely"  I 
suspect  your  answer  la  that  the  films  did 
not  reveal  the  clot? 
Colonel  Harrxll.  The  films  did  not. 
Mr.  Waldix.  At  least  m  the  portion  of  the 
brain  they  were  examining? 
Colonel  Harrell.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.    Waldie.    Captain    Brou    has    testified 
that  she  experienced  numbness  almost  im- 
mediately at  the  beginning  of  the  insertion 
of  the  liquid  which  I  presume  1b  because  of 
the  sensitive  procedure  where  excessive  pres- 
sure can  cause  damage.  Is  that  ntimbness 
reference  to  a  conclusion  excessive  pressure 
was  being  utilized? 

Colonel  Harrxll.  I  wlU  aleo  defer  that 
question  to  the  neurosvirgeon  if  you  do  not 
mind,  sir.  My  own  considered  opinion  is  that 
this  was  a  result  of  denial  of  blood  flow  for 
some  reason,  either  through  spasm  caused  by 
contrast  material,  and  this  can  occur,  but 
somewhere  there  was  absence  or  diminution 
of  blood  flow,  I  beg  you  to  let  people  who 
deal  with  these  compUcationa  answer  theee 
questions. 

Mr.  Waldix.  Other  questions  of  these  gen- 
tlemen before  we  call  Dr.  Kempe? 
(No  response.) 
Mr.  Wau)ix.  Dr.  Kempe. 
What  in  your  opinion  Is  the  cause  of  Cap- 
tain ftou's  disability? 
Colonel  KxicFK.  If  you  limit  me  to  that  be- 


In  1947  because  her  eye  started  to  puff  out, 
the  right  eye. 

Mr.  Smith.  Excuse  me,  1967? 
Colonel  KiMPX.  That  Is  right,  because  her 
right  eye  would  protrude  when  she  bends 
over.  If'  she  strangled  a  little  the  right  eye 
came  out. 

She  came  to  me  to  find  out  what  it  is  and 
what  can  be  done  about  It. 

One  other  thing  we  did  not  mention  U 
that  In  the  past  history  of  Captain  Brou 
she  had  suffered  a  skull  fracture.  The  frac- 
ture of  the  skull  was  on  the  left  side,  the  op- 
posite side  from  where  the  eye  protruded. 

Now.  we  knew  just  from  the  clinical  ex- 
amination that  If  you  In  some  way  embarrass 
the  blood  fiow  coming  from  the  head  this  eye 
would  come  out.  The  most  likely  possibility 
there,  just  from  simple  deduction.  Is  that 
there  Is  some  sort  of  an  obstruction  on  that 
side.  But  we  never  have  to  forget  she  had  In 
her  past  history  a  fracture  of  the  skull  on 
her  left  side. 

When  I  discussed  the  situation  with  Cap- 
tain Brou  and  what  I  think  she  may  have, 
and  we  may  have  to  find  out  in  certain  ways 
what  it  is,  and  furthermore  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  she  brought  also  her  doctor  friend, 
and  I  discussed  the  situation  with  him  sev- 
eral times. 

My  idea  at  that  time  was  that  she  had  a 
varicosity,  such  as  you  can  have  in  the  leg, 
which  starts  bulging.  We  will  not  talk  about 
the  congenital  abnormality  here  because  she 
did  not  have  it  years  before.  A  congenital 
abnormality  certainly  can  make  Itself  mani- 
fest many  years  after,  by  slow  dilatation,  but 
It  is  moot  even  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
congenital  or  not.  At  least  she  has  it. 

To  find  out  what  It  Is,  the  circulation  of 
the  brain  has  to  be  studied.  If  we  talk  about 
studying  the  circulation  of  the  brain  we 
have  to  demonstrate  the  blood  vessels  that 
go  to  the  brain  and  we  have  to  demonstrate 
It  especially  in  her  condition,  the  blood  ves- 
sels which  leave  the  brain. 

If  I  study  the  blood  vessels  that  go  to  the 
brain,  the  arteries.  I  inject  something  which 
goes  with  the  flow  of  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
If  I  study  something,  a  vascular  system  of 
the  draining  veins  from  the  head.  I  have  to 
Inject  something  to  retrograde  the  flow,  so 
I  shoot  something  up  against  the  stream  of 
the  flow,  the  natural  flow.  This  entails  a 
risk. 

If  I  push  something  Into  the  river  against 
Its  stream  I  block  that  stream  in  some  way. 
Therefore  these  tests  are  not  without  risks. 
There  have  been  no  technical  errors  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  leave  this  up  to  the  radiologist 
who  does  this  test.  But  theee  tests  are  not 
without  risk.  They  are  not  without  risk 
coming  from  Walter  Reed  down  here  In  a  cab. 
Therefore,  we  discuss  with  the  patient  before 
that  the  risks  involved.  We  weigh  what  can 
be  done  about  her  cosmetic  results  from  the 
protruding  eye.  and  furthermore  what  can 
happen  If  you  leave  the  situation  alone. 

The  history  of  varicosities  behind  the  eye 
In  certain  patients  leads  to  thrombosis  such 
as  you  have  thrombosis  in  your  leg  and  then 
obstructing  the  blood  flow  of  the  vessels  to 
and  from  the  eye  and  you  become  blind. 
That  is  the  one  thing  that  can  happen  If 
you  do  not  even  touch  the  patient. 

You  tell  the  patient — If  you  leave  it  alone 
that  is  one  thing  that  may  happen  or  It  may 
not  happen.  The  other  thing  Is  the  angio- 
graphic studies.  Theee  are  not  without  risk 
and  we  tell  this  to  every  paUent.  I  told  this 
about  four  times  to  the  doctor  friend  of 
Captain  Brou. 
Captain  Brou  came  for  the  diagnosis  and 


she  came  to  have  something  done  about  it 
and  we  did  the  study. 

If  my  eye  is  here,  the  draining  of  these 
eyes  Is  bilateral.  For  instance,  the  stream 
that  comes,  the  vem  that  drtea  my  eye  and 
the  orbit.  It  goes  back  into  my  head  Into  one 
big  stream,  and  then  leaves  from  three  other 
stream*  of  the  head  so  they  come  together. 
Therefore,  If  we  have  to  And  out  whether 
there  Is  an  abnormality  In  one  eye  we  make 
a  mistake  not  to  check  the  other  eyo,  so  that 
the  bilateral  tests  had  to  be  done.  That 
was  clear  from  the  beginning.  We  cannot  jtist 
do  one  side  without  knowing  the  other  side. 
Anybody  cannot  strip  a  vem  In  a  leg  with- 
out knowing  the  circulation  of  the  other 
veins.  If  you  strip  the  varicose  veins  and  do 
not  know  if  the  deep  veins  are  patent,  that 
leg  is  gone  and  It  would  be  a  catastrophe. 
Therefore  we  knew  the  bilateral  test  had  to 
be  done.  That  Is  why  1  bring  this  up. 

We  cannot  forget,  furthermore,  that  the 
patient  had  In  the  pasti  a  fracture  of  the 
left  side  of  the  skull,  the  good  side.  My  de- 
duction at  that  time  was,  therefore,  that 
she  had  not  a  perfect  flow  from  the  left  side, 
that  everything  was  on  the  right  side,  and 
she  needed  this  pathway  on  the  right  side, 
and  we  could  not  do  anything  iac  her  If  we 
do  not  know  exactly  all  the  pathways  from 
the  brain.  Therefore  the  tests  were  done. 

What  happened?  Now  I  come  to  your  ques- 
tion. 

Certainly  we  know  that  no  blood  vessel 
ruptured  when  the  test  was  done,  not  only 
because  we  did  not  see  blood  vesaeU  or  stains 
of  the  little  material  but  a  lumbar  puncture 
was  done,  a«  Captain  Brou  said  herself,  to 
see  If  a  blood  vessel  rupttired. 

How  do  you  find  out?  Not  only  by  the  pic- 
ture but  you  do  a  lumbar  puncture  because 
a  brain  Is  swimming  la  clear  crystal  fluid,  at 
clear  as  water.  If  a  blood  vessel  ruptured 
It  would  be  immediately  pink.  This  was  not 
fovind.  However,  there  is  no  denying  that 
Boznethlng  happened.  However,  what  hap- 
pened? 

We  are  talking  about  an  area  of  the  brain 
stem.  This  shows  circulation  way  up  In  tie 
brain  stem,  this  test.  The  area  can  be  em- 
barrassed by  this  retrograde  Injection,  and 
perhaps  also  by  faulty  clrculaUon  to  begin 
with,  you  have  a  little  thromboeis  of  vessels. 
I  am  talking  about  an  area  no  bigger  than 
the  tip  of  my  little  finger.  That  is  all  that  Is 
needed  to  give  a  clinical  picture  of  what 
Captain  Brou  has. 

Through  this  little  area  go  not  only  the 
motor  part  from  the  arm  and  leg  and  the 
face  but  also  the  sensory  part  which  comes 
from    the    face    up.   Everything    comes   to    a 
rather  very  small  little  bottleneck,  and  that 
Is  the  circulation  we  tested.  That  Is  what 
happened,  a  thrombosis  of  this  area.  That  is 
a  permanent  damage. 
Mr.  Waldix.  What  caused  thrombosis? 
Colonel  KxMFX.  Two  things.  We  have  a  re- 
trograde injection  with  a  risk.  I  inject  scme- 
thlng  against  the  stream  of  the  normal  blood 
flow  of  the  brain.  You  have  to  do  that.  That 
Is  part  of  the  test.  You  cannot  Inject  It  any 
other  way.  Therefore  If  you  do  that  a  certain 
hesitation,   a   certain   blockage   of   the   flow 
is  occurring  at  that  time,  a  minimal  one. 
so  the  risk  Is  stlU  there.  Every  test  of  this 
type  has  a  certain  risk,  and  we  rtlsniswed 
this.  You  cannot  do  It  without  risk. 

Mr.  Waldix.  Does  that  take  great  skill  to 
administer. 

Colonel  Kxicpx.  I  think  so,  yes. 
Mr.  Waldi*.  Was  great  skill  demonstrated 
with  the  man  who  assisted  in  one  such  teat 
and  had  administered  It  himself  one  other 
time  and  then  did  It  In  this  case?  Is  that 
sufBclent  for  you  to  conclude  the  man  had 
great  skiU  in  administering  this  diagnostic 
procedure? 

Colonel  KxicR.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
tests  of  this  kind  the  doctor  did,  but  I  know 

him  for 

Mr.  Waldix.  If  he  assisted  in  one  othar  test 
and  then  administered  the  test,  and  that ' 
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the  total  practical  experience  he  had  with 
this  test  before  he  admlnUtered  Mm  test  to 
thU  C«i>taln.  would  you  consider  that  suffi- 
cient to  quallly  him  aa  a  highly  skUled 
Individual  In  administering  this? 

Colonel  Kkmfx.  He  did  many  more  testa. 
He  did  a  test  one  day  before.  He  did  many 
more  before  that. 

Mr  Wald™.  We  will  go  into  that  In  a  mo- 
ment. Under  that  hypothetical  question 
woxUd  you  consider  that  doctor  to  be  a  highly 
skUled  man  in  admlnUterlng  this  test? 

Colonel  KxMFE.  Bven  so  It  Is  not  completely 
applicable  to  this  case.  You  mean  as  a  gen- 
eral question.  If  this  would  be  the  first 
catheter  study  he  had  done  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  enough. 

Mr.  Waldi*.  Let  me  read  what  Dr.  Qulter- 
res  says  his  experience  has  been. 

•During  that  admission  the  patient  under- 
went a  right  inferior  petrosal  sinogram  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Harrell,  the  stair  physician  in 
charge  of  such  procedures.  During  this  pro- 
cedure I  acted  as  first  asslstaknt  to  I3r.  HarreU. 
The  patient  suffered  no  complication.  Some 
weeks  later  I  performed  an  identical  pro- 
cedure on  another  patient,  whose  name  I  re- 
call as  McCarthy,  for  an  identical  condition 
posterior  to  the  left  eye.  I  performed  this 
procedure  without  Dr.  Harrell's  presence,  with 
the  normal  attendance  of  a  resident,  and  the 
appropriate  technicians." 

Then  In  the  summary  of  the  affidavits  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office  he  states 
on  page  a,  sub-paragraph  (b)  "It  was  not  the 
flrst  procedure  of  this  kind  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Gulterrez.  Eto  participated  in  the  flrst 
procedure  performed  on  the  claimant  in  De- 
cember of  1967  which  resulted  In  no  com- 
plications whatever  and  performed  at  least 
one  other  IdenUcal  procedure  on  another 
patient  prior  to  the  second  test  run  on  the 
claimant  In  April  of  1968." 

I  assume  from  this  that  that  Is  the  experi- 
ence of  Dr.  Qulterrez  prior  to  administering 
the  teeto  upon  Captain  Brou.  I  assume  from 
what  you  have  reponded  to  the  hypothetical 
question  that  that  is  not  sufficient  experience 
for  you  to  assume  that.  Doctor. 

Colonel  KxMFs.  We  will  have  to  leave  this 
to  the  chief  who  runs  this  section. 

What  la  actually  the  technical 

Mr  Waujix.  I  understand  that.  All  I  asked 
was  your  personal  experience.  Colonel,  as  a 
skilled  man  in  this  field.  I  gathered  you  said 
that  If  that  Is  the  extent  of  his  experience. 
Dr  KxMPE.  This  Is  not  my  field  to  begin 
with— the  catheter  studies.  These  skills  are 
learned  In  a  dUIerent  department.  That  Is 
why  when  we  give  It  to  these  patients  they 
are  done  In  the  department  that  teaches 
this  and  they  do  these  tests. 

Mr.  WALDnt.  Doctor,  whUe  this  fluid  Is  being 
Injected,  countered  to  the  flow  of  the  blood. 
If  the  patient  experiences  Immediately  a  sen- 
sation and  numbness  and  communicates  that 
sensation,  la  that  an  Indication  to  the  doctor 
who  Is  administering  this  fluid  that  some- 
thing may  be  amiss'' 

Dr.  KxMPX.  No.  In  90  percent,  or  even  99 
percent  of  these  Injection  studies  If  the  pa- 
tient experiences  sensory  phenomena,  he  has 
to  because  these  testa  always  Irritate  the 
nerves. 

Mr.  WAiJ)ns.  Do  they  experience  numbneas 
90  percent  of  the  time? 

Dr.  KiMFB.  Numbness  lasting  for  about  a 
coupls  of  seconds.  Numbness  of  the  face  or 
other  areas,  depending  on  which  area  you 
Inject,  numbness  of  pain. 

Mr.  Waldi*.  If  a  thrombosis  was  the  causa- 
tive factor,  would  nimibness  be  an  Immediate 
reaction  of  the  patient? 

Dr.  ECxMFK.  Numbness  too,  yes. 
Mr   Waumx.  Would  that  be  the  flrst  Indi- 
cation to  the  patient  that  something  Is  going 
wrong? 

Dr.  KxMFx.  Many  symptoms  can  happen, 
but  numbness  Is  a  very  dominant  one  not 
only  tn  a  successful  study  but  also  with  a 
study  that  leads  furthermore  to  thrombosis. 
The  main  symptoms  are  paralysis. 

Mr.  Waldix.  With  the  history  of  a  fractured 


skull,  which  you  emphasize,  do  you  empha- 
■IM  that — because  In  that  patient's  case, 
with  the  fractured  skull  on  the  side,  this  test 
was  being  administered — certain  cautions  are 
necessary,  or  certain  difficulties  In  her  reac- 
tion might  otherwise  occur  than  had  she  not 
had  the  fractured  skull? 

Dr.  KxMPX.  A  fractured  skull  brings  forth 
one  thing,  that  we  may  have  an  impairment 
of  the  flow  of  the  circulation  on  the  healthy 
side,  on  the  side  where  she  does  not  have  the 
bad  eye.  We  still  especlaUy  have  to  do  the 
test  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Waldii.  With  the  history  of  a  fractured 
skull,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  test  Is 
dangerous,  with  the  knowledge  that  numb- 
ness is  an  Indication  of  a  thrombosis,  when 
the  patient  complains  of  a  numbness,  do  you 
Immediately  stop  Injecting  fluid  at  that 
point?  I 

Dr.  Kdcpx.  Correct.  I 

Mr.  Waibie.  Or  do  you  continue  on  the 
basis  that  all  patients  complain  of  numbness? 
Dr.  Kxupx.  It  usually  Is  right  after  the 
Injection.  It  doesn't  occur  during  the  injec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wau)]!.  When  It's  occurring  during  the 
Injection,  It's  unique,  then? 

Dr.  KxMPX.  No,  I  can't  eiven  say  that  It's 
unique. 

Mr.  Waujix.  If  you  were  administering  this 
test  and  the  patient  complained  of  numbness 
during  the  administration  of  the  test,  would 
you  stop  Injecting? 

Dr.  KXMPX.  No.  Tou  tell  the  patient  before 
injecting,  "You  will  feel  a  numbness  and  a 
numbness  over  your  face,  so  do  not  move",  for 
instance.  We  even  tell  the  patient  while  he 
Is  laying  on  this  table,  "Don't  move.  You 
will  feel  a  numbness.  You  will  feel  a  flash  or 
burning  sensation."  They  tell  the  patient  this 
because  the  patient,  during  this  time  the 
x-ray  Is  taken,  is  not  supposed  to  move  so  as 
to  get  a  picture.  So  you  cheek  that. 

Mr.  Waldix.  But  thU  Is  a  patient  who  has 
had  this  test  and  has  experienced  all  the  phe- 
nomena that  is  usual.  This  is  the  second  time 
the  test  Is  being  given  and  the  patient  sees 
at  to  complain  on  the  basis  that  the  phe- 
nomena she  Is  now  experiencing  is  different 
from  that  which  she  experienced  in  the  flrst 
instance. 

Dr.  KziCFK.  So  he  stopped. 
Mr.  Waujix.  Would  that  dictate  that  you 
would  stop? 
Dr.  KXMFK.  He  did  stop. 
Mr.  WAij)rB.  Upon  her  flrst  complaint? 
Dr.  KXMPX.  So  far  as  I  know,  yes. 
Mr.  Waldib.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Mr.  Mann? 

Mr.  Mamm.  No  questions. 
Mr  Smith.  No  questions, 
Mr.  CouoHiXN.  I  have  one  question  I  want 
to  clarify  again.  As  I  understand  It,  this  goes 
back  to  Mr.  Waldle's  earlier  question,  that 
this  particular  procedure,  if  improperly  per- 
formed, could  have  affected  that  portion  of 
the  brain  which  would  cause  the  patient's 
present  condition. 

Dr.  KXMJTS.  It  can  happen  without  being 
improperly  done.  It  can  happen  If  It's  Im- 
properly done,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
It  was  Improperly  done. 

Mr.  CouoHioN.  But  It  could  happen.  If  Im- 
properly done? 

Dr.  Kempx.  Yes.  Many  things  could  happen 
If  Improperly  done. 
Mr.  CouoHLiN.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Mr.  Waldie.  Any  fiirther  questions  of  any 
witness? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  have  this  question:  Dr.  Kempe, 
did  you  and  Dr.  Harrall  testify  before  the 
Senate  Committee? 
Dr.  KxMFX.  Who? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  and  testify? 
Dr.  KzMPX.  Never,  no. 
Mr.  Waujix.  Any  further  questions  of  any 
witness  or  any  member  of  the  Conunlttee? 

May  I  call  Captain  Brou  for  another  ques- 
tion or  two? 
Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much. 


Dr.  KxMPX.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.   Phiix>s.   These   are  the   original  ta. 
davits  which  I  will  leave  with  the  court  r«. 
porter. 

Mr.  Waujix.  Captain,  I  want  to  get  one 
point  a  little  clearer  In  my  mind.  There 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
when  you  first  registered  a  complaint  to  Dr. 
Gutierrez  that  you  were  having  a  reaotloa 
that  you  had  not  experienced  In  the  previous 
test  and  whether  at  that  point  he  stopped 
Injecting  fluid.  Would  you  address  youneU 
to  that? 

Captain  Baou.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  did  not  complain  of  numbness  at  the 
time  his  Injection  was  made.  I  complained 
that  this  band  (Indicating  the  right  hand) 
was  drawing  up  into  this  position  (Indicat- 
ing). 

I  had  alre«Mly  experienced  a  sensation  in 
my  head  which  Dr.  Kempe  explained  to  you 
as  being  a  burning  sensation,  as  a  sensation 
of  pressure.  It's  as  if  some  vise  or  something 
is  clamping  your  head.  That  Is  the  sensation 
that  I  think  Is  normally  experienced  by  other 
people.  I  experienced  It  twice  before.  I  ex- 
perienced It  on  this  third  test.  But  I  also  ex- 
perienced this  clenching  of  my  right  hand, 
of  my  flat. 

Mr.  Waujix.  Was  that  a  unique  experi- 
ence? 

Captain  Baorr.  Very  unique.  I  had  never  ex- 
perienced that  before. 

Mr.  Waujix.  Did  the  doctor  cease  injecting 
fluid  at  that  point  upon  that  complaint? 

Captain  Bbotj.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  did 
or  he  did  not  because  I  feel  he  Injected  It  all 
at  one  time  and  then  that  Is  what  happened. 
But  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that,  because 
you  can't  really  see  everything  that  la  going 
on.  You  can  see  the  catather  going  Into  your 
head,  and  so  forth,  and  the  Injection  of  dye. 
on  a  television  screen  because  they  have  you 
In  such  a  position  that  your  head  Is  turned 
back.  Prom  watching  the  screen  on  the  pre- 
vious tests,  I  watched  it  again. 

I  saw  the  catheter  finally  get  In  place.  I 
saw  the  dye  when  It  spread  out,  as  If  ons 
would  drop  a  drop  of  Ink  Into  a  glass  of  clesr 
water,  and  then  my  hand  drew  up.  I  ex- 
perienced a  pain  in  my  head  and  then  my 
hand  drew  up  In  a  clenched  position. 

Mr.  CoTJOHiAN.  I  have  one  question.  Cap- 
tain. The  report  that  we  have  from  the  Sen- 
ate Indicates  that  the  amount  provided  In 
this  bUl  would  be  In  full  settlement  ol  aU 
your  claims  against  the  United  States.  Does 
that  mean  It  would  be  In  lieu  of  the  roughly 
$600  a  month  that  you  are  now  receiving  In 

beneflte?  ^    .. 

Captain  Bkotj.  No,  sir.  It  does  not.  K 
means  It  would  be  In  addition  to,  as  to 
stated  in  some  report  or  some  wrlteup  of 
this  case. 

Mr.  CouoHLm.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Waujix.  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Flowers? 

Mr.  Plowebs.  No,  sir. 

til.  Waujix.  Thank  you.  Captain. 

Captain  Beott.  If  I  may,  ISx.  Waldle,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  further  statement 
that  was  not  heretofcwe  brought  out  due 
to  the  fact  that  flve  years  hence  I  would 
have  retired  from  the  military  on  twenty 
years  active  service.  At  that  time  my  retire- 
ment pay  would  have  been  more  than  my 
physical  disability  retirement  pay  and  pos- 
sibly I  would  have  been  promoted  once  or 
twice  during  that  flve  years.  At  that  time  I 
could  have  drawn  on  my  twenty  years  Naval 
and  mUltary  ejtperlenco,  and  I  could  have 
drawn  on  both  my  Bachelors  and  Masters 
Degrees  to  get  a  civilian  Job.  It  would  in  no 
way  have  affected  my  retirement  pay  from 
the  mUltary,  which  would  have  been  con- 
siderably more  even  though  It  was  subject 
to  Federal  Income  tax. 

I  oould  have  gotten  the  same  medical 
benefits  being  retired  from  the  mUltary,  and 
I  would  have  been  entitled  to  aU  other  bene- 
fits that  I  am  presently  entitled  to  now.  The 


one  big  difference  Is  that  I  would  have  had 
m,  health  and  I  could  have  gone  on  and 
Jtten  another  Job,  which  I  cannot  do  now. 
Mr.  Waujix.  Mr.  Mann  has  a  question. 
Mr  Mann.  Did  I  understand  from  your 
esrller  statement  and  from  your  testimony 
tliat  you  were  not  aware  of  any  unusual 
risk  Involved  In  this  test? 

Captain  Brou.  That  Is  correct.  Mr.  Mann. 
As  I  recall,  on  my  visit  to  Dr.  Kempe,  he 
gtsted  to  me  that  Walter  Reed  did  6.000  such 
diagnostic  studies  a  year.  There  was  a  risk. 
but  no  more  risk  than  a  normal  tonsillec- 
tomy or  appendectomy.  We  all  know  that 
people  undergo  tons  of  appendectomies  and 
tonsUlectomles  every  day  with  little  or  no 
consequences.  That  Is  the  only  risk. 

Mr.  Mann.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
some  indication  that  you.  In  consultation 
with  your  medical  friend,  had  some  reluc- 
tance to  engaging  in  further  tests? 

Captain  Brou.  I  had  reluctance  because 
of  my  experience  the  flrst  time  in  the  hos- 
plUl.  getting  In  the  hospital  and  not  being 
able  to  get  out,  and  having  two  tests  Instead 
of  one  test — which  I  submitted  to,  of  course. 
But  being  In  the  military,  you  can't  really 
8sy  no  sometimes  In  the  medical  field  when 
you  are  In  the  hospital. 

I  had  already  signed  one  release  stating 
that  I  would  submit  to  this  diagnostic  study. 
Then  they  Impressed  upon  me  the  fact  that 
It  was  a  most  unusual  case  and  they  wanted 
the  facts  of  this  to  be  written  up,  to  be 
photographed,  and  so  forth.  I  said,  "Sure. 
If  It  wlU  help  somebody  else,  go  ahead." 

With  the  third   test,  which   was  the  bad 
test.  I  was  apprehensive  and  I  was  scared. 
The  tests  are  painful,  as  I  said  before,  but 
certainly  nothing   that   I    would   shy   away 
frtwi  If  It  meant  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  But  It  was  never  put  to  me  that 
It  was  Imperative  to  my  living  a  normal  life. 
Mr.  Mann.  Weren't  you  made  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  blindness  as  a  result  of  your 
condition? 
Captain  Baotr.  No.  No,  sir,  I  was  not. 
Mr.  Mann.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Waujix.  Are  there  any  questions? 
Mr.  Smith.  Captain,  were  you  made  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  blindness— a  possibility, 
If  you  didn't  do  anything  about  your  eye? 
Captain  Baoir.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Philos.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this 
statement  about  the  tonsillectomy  Is  correct, 
but  It  should  be  placed  In  the  proper  con- 
text. I  ask  your  permission  to  have  Colonel 
Esmpe  cover  that  in  Just  one  or  two  state- 
ments, If  he  may, 

Mr.  Waujix.  Fine.  Colonel.  Please  ccMne 
back. 

Dr.  Kemps.  As  I  mentioned  before  In  re- 
gud  to  complications,  If  these  testa  are  made, 
the  patient  is  Informed  that  there  are  com- 
plications. We  dont  say,  "Forget  about  It, 
It  is  without  any  danger."  We  see  catastro- 
phss.  We  see  deaths  from  these  Incidents, 
bat  they  are  very  small. 

Certainly,  as  Captain  Brou  said,  people  un- 
der t^pendectomles  all  the  time.  But  how 
many  deaths  do  you  have  from  appendecto- 
mies? It's  not  without  risk.  Even  tmdergolng 
anesthesia  alone  catisee  a  risk. 

One  of  the  risks  in  these  studies,  for  in- 
stance. Is  to  develop  or  have  a  sensitivity 
to  the  Injection  maiterlal.  We  knew  from  the 
one  shot  that  we  had  given  her  that  she 
did  not  have  this  hypersensitivity  to  It.  So 
there  was  a  little  less  risk  on  that  side. 

But  we  never  Intended  that  this  procedure 
carries  a  risk  and  carries  even  death  or  paral- 
ysis. We  Inform  the  patient  of  that  fact. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  informed  the 
Captain  about  It.  I  Informed  her  doctor 
friend  about  It. 

Mr.  Waujix.  Is  your  testUnony,  Colonel, 
that  you  Informed  the  Ctqjtaln  that  It  could 
even  involve  death? 

Dr.  KxMPx.  I  don't  think  I  told  her  It  nolght 
be  death.  What  I  usually  say  It,  "Anything, 
nally,  could  happen." 


Mr.  Waujix.  Did  you  tell  her  It  cotild  in- 
volve paralysis? 

Dr.  KxMPX.  Yes,  I  did  that. 

Mr.  Waujix.  Did  you  tell  her? 

Dr.  KxMPX.  Yes,  I  did.  And  especlaUy  her 
doctor  friend. 

Mr.  Waujix.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Flowers.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Wauju.  The  Committee  is  in  adjourn- 
ment. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Captain  and  gentle- 
men. 

Captain  Bxott.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
happy  to  support  passage  of  H.R.  6503, 
which  I  believe  is  a  just  resolution  of  the 
case  of  Capt.  CHaire  E.  Brou.  I  hope  this 
unusual  case  will  not  be  considered  a 
precedent.  Ordinarily  the  disability  re- 
tirement system  for  military  personnel 
provides  a  sufficient  resolution  for  claims 
of  this  nature.  It  is  my  hope  that  tn  the 
future  by  and  large  most  cases  of  in- 
juries arising  in  the  course  of  military 
service  can  be  hsuidled  within  the  swlmln- 
istratlve  structure  without  the  necessity 
of  recourse  to  legislative  relief  by  private 

bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  furthermore  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Senate's  consideration  of — and  I  ««- 
sume  assent  to— this  bill,  this  particular 
measure  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
precedent  for  future  disposal  and 
decision.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendmoit. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  third  reading. 

T^e  bUl  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, resMi  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION  OP  STRATEX3IC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

AMZNUMXNTS  NOS.  1616,  1617,  AND  161B 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  Intend 
to  propose  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241 
and  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed, 
for  the  convenience  of  Senators. 

This  amendment  is  substantively  the 
snme  as  Amendment  No.  1406,  which  I 
sent  to  the  desk  on  August  7,  1972.  My 
purpose  in  having  this  amendment 
printed  for  a  second  time  is  to  reflect 
some  technical  changes  which  are  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  the  Senate's  adop- 
tion of  the  Mansfield  amendment  last 
Thursday.  These  changes  relate  to  the 
placement  of  language  in  my  amendment 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241  and  the 
designation  of  a  section  number.  Having 
the  amendment  printed  a  second  time 
will  also  permit  the  names  of  new  co- 
sponsors  to  be  listed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  having  been  read,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  rule  XXn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Ttoe 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

"Hie  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  SJ.  Res.  241  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows :  

"Sxc.  — .  The  Ooremment  and  the  people 
of  the  United  Btatee  ardently  desire  a  stable 
International  strategic  balance  that  main- 
tains peace  and  deters  aggression.  The  Oon- 
grees  supports  the  stated  policy  of  the  United 
States  that,  were  a  more  complete  strategic 
offensive  arms  agreement  not  achieved 
within  the  flve  years  of  the  Interim  agree- 
ment, and  were  the  survivability  of  the  stra- 
tegic deterrent  forces  erf  the  United  States 
to  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  such  failure. 
this  could  jeopardlxe  the  supreme  national 
interests  o*  the  United  Statee;  the  Ooogress 
recognizee  the  dlfflculty  of  maintaining  a 
stable  strategic  balance  in  a  period  of  rapidly 
developing  technology;  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  United  States-Soviet 
Union  equaUty  reflected  In  the  antlballlstlc 
mlssUe  treaty,  and  urges  and  requests  the 
President  to  seek  a  future  treaty  that,  inter 
aila.  would  not  limit  the  United  States  to 
levels  of  Intercontinental  strategic  forces  In- 
ferior to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  Congress  considers  that  the 
success  of  these  agreements  and  the  attain- 
ment of  more  permanent  and  comprehensive 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  vlgorotis  research  and  develop- 
ment and  modernization  program  leading 
to  a  prudent  strategic  poeture.". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  that  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  has  already  made  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  has  been  ap- 
proved, but  I  did  want  to  make  the 
record  clear  on  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  in  anticipation  of  to- 
morrow's vote,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  my  parliamwitary  position.  I 
also  send  to  the  desk  two  other  amend- 
ments which  are  substantively  the  same 
as  the  amendment  I  have  Just  sent  to  the 
desk. 

The  first  amendment  is  in  the  form  oi 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptn.- 
BRiGHT).  The  second  Is  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  tn  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  any  pending  amendmentwtolch 
meets  the  requirements  of  rule  XXn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  be  considered  as  havlxig 
been  read  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ment of  rule  XXn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendments  wlU  be  received  and  print- 
ed and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out c*>Jection,  the  amendmraitK  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows ; 
In  Ueu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
inserted.  Insert  the  foUowlng  language: 

"8bc.  — .  The  Government  and  the  p«o» 
pie  of  the  United  Statee  ardently  desire  a 
stable  International  strategic  balance  that 
TTn^infjnA  peace  and  deters  aggression.  Ti» 
Congress  supports  the  stated  p<^cyo*  the 
United  States  that,  were  a  mom  cbaifdete 
strategic  crffenslve  aims  agrewaeat  no* 
achieved  within  the  flve  yean  of  the  Intertn 
agreement,  and  were  the  surrlvablllty  of  the 
strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the  United  SUMS 
to  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  such  fail- 
ure this  could  Jeopardlae  the  supreme  na- 
tional intereeu  of  the  United  States;  the 
Oongress  recognizes  the  dlficulty  of  maln- 
tainlng  a  stable  strategic  balaiK*  in  a  period 
of  rapidly  developing  technology;  the  Oon- 
gress   recognizes    the    principle    of    United 
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8t*te.-8oTl«t  Union  equmllty  reflected  to  toe 
!^rLui-tlc  ml-U*  treaty,  and  u^*^" 

X^  uSTr  alJr^uW  not  Umlt  tbm  Unlt«l 
Stl;.  to  levJu  of  lnt.rcoatln.atal  .tr^ 
?JTfor^.  inXertor  to  th.  l^iu  provl^for 
t^  aavlrt  Union;  and  th.  OongrMa  conald- 
ST  S^h.  .ucc.«  of  th-  •ff^*-"^^  ?^ 
tb.  artalnment  of  mow  p«™*n«it  and  Mm- 
S:h.S:^N^e«»*nt.«*d.p.n^^^ 
ti«  rn»lnt«nanc«  of  a  vlgorou.  rw**^^^*"; 

Ti^dtoi  to  a  prud.nt  rtxat.glc  po^-  • 

In   Ueu   of   tb.   language    propoewl   to  b« 
tn«irt«Ml    toMrt  th.  foUowlag  language: 
"^^LT^.  Oov.nun.nt  and  th.  p~P^ 
of  ^  Unlt^l  Stat..  ard.nUy  d.*ire  a  rtaW. 
Stematlonal    strategic   '>^i;^„^^,'^: 
tain.  p«»c  and  d.t«3  ^V^^^J^'^^ 
;j^  iCpporf  the  .ta t«l  P^^^  °f  "^"^^ 
Silt«a  that,  w«.  a  more  compl.t.  •»»««««= 
oflaMlv.  arm.  .gre.m.nt  not  achieved  wtth- 
^^  flyVy.a«  of  the  Interim  agrewnent. 
^d^r.  thT^lvabUlty  of  the  strategic 
SSir^nt  forces  of  th.  United  8t.^»«^ 
tSrw^ned  a.  a  result  of  such  «•"«••  ^^ 
could   J«)pardl«  the  suprwne  national  In- 
^Sfu^^  Calt.d  Stat..;   the  Congress 
1^^  JL  th.  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  sta- 
StrtSiwglc  baUac  la  a  pwlod  of  rapidly 
^v.SS?  t.chnology:   th.  Co^m  «cog- 
ntoL  the  principle  of  Unlt^l  States-Soviet 
U^a^uLlty  «flected  In  the  ^^^^-e^"^ 
mCue^aty.  and  urges  ^«»  ,«^f "  ^ 
President  to  seek  a  future  treaty  that.  lnt« 
ST^uld  not  limit  the  United  ff tea  to 
^^'is  of  intercontinental  strategic  forMS  m- 
^J^  To  toe  limits  provided  for  the  fov^t 
union;  and  the  Congress  considers  tta*  the 
auccesk  of  toese  agreements  and  the  attaln- 
'J^'"1f  m^  pei^ent  and  comprehen^We 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  the  ma  int. - 
^^  of  a  vigorous  reswirch  »»^dd.v^op- 
m.nt  and  modernization  program  le«llng  to  a 
prudent  strat.glc  poatiii..". 
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FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1972 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  1046  S.  3939,  that  it  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 

^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  3939)  to  authorlae  a^PProP^" 
Uons  for  toe  construction  of  certain  high- 
ly, in  accordance  with  tlUe  33  ofthe 
Unltwl  States  Code,  and  for  otoer  purpoaes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

from  Montana?  ,.     c,       *«, 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Afl«^- 
with  an  amendment  on  page  7«.  after 
line  21.  insert  a  new  UUe.  as  follows: 
'I'vi'LE  m 

UMAl*  MASS  TaANSPOaTATlON  ACT  OF  l»«4 

Bsc  301.  (a)  Th.  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tton  Act  ot  1»«4  ta  amend«i— 

(1»  by  striking  out  -tiro-thlrds  •  In  to. 
ftfth  sentence  of  swstlon  4(a)  and  Inswtlng 
tnlleutoereof  "SOperoentum"; 

(3)  oy  rtrlklng  out  "one-slxto  In  to. 
proTlso  to  th.  second  sentence  of  section  5 
knd  inswtlng  in  lieu  therrof  "40  P«r  o«b- 

*"(I3)  by  striking  out  "two-thirds-  In  th. 
last  ..ntwio.  of  s«:tlon  9  and  insMtlng  m 
lieu  thweof  "W  jtmr  centum". 


(bU  1)  S^rtlon  3  of  such  Act  Is  amendwl 
A)   by  striking  out  -No"  in  th.  fifth  s«i- 
tence  of  subsection  (a,  and  U^"^"!^"*^ 
thereof    "Except   as   provided   In   subsection 
if)    no";  ft&cl 

(B)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  of  a  new 
subsection  as  follows;  .^     .     w    „,, 

"(f)    The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  Ue  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  it  to  assist 
any  mass  transportation  system  which  main- 
tains   mass    transportation    service    in    an 
urban   area   to    pay    operating    expenses    In- 
curred as   a  result   of   providing  such   serv- 
ice. No  financial  assistance  shaU  be  provid- 
ed under  this  subsection  unless  ( 1 1  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  mass  transporta- 
tion   services    provided    by    the    system    In- 
volved are  needed  to -carry  out  a  program  re- 
ferred to  in  section  4(a).  and    (2)    the  ap- 
plicant State  or  public  body  has  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive  mass  trans- 
oortatlon   service    improvement   plan   which 
IT  approved  by  him  and  which  sets  forto  a 
program,  m««tmg  criteria  established  by  the 
siiCTetary.  for  capital  or  service  Improvements 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  provld- 
mg  more  efficient,  economical,  and  conven- 
ient mass  transportation  service  In  an  urban 
area    and   for  placing   the  mass  transporta- 
tion operations  of  such  system  on  a  sound 
financial    basis.    The    amount    of   any    grant 
under    this    subsection    to    a    State    or    local 
public  body  to  enable  It  to  assist  any  mass 
transportation  system  to  pay  operating  ex- 
penses shall  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of 
financial   assistance  provided  from  State  or 
local   sources   for   that   purpose.   The   Secre- 
tarr  shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary     to     administer     this     subsection 
in   an   equitable    manner.    Such   regulations 
shall  Include  appropriate  definitions  of   (A) 
operating  expenses,  and   (B)    the  sources  or 
types  of  State   or   local   financial   assistance 
Which  may  be  considered  In  computing  the 
maximum  allowable  Federal  grant." 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 3"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 3  (Other  than  subsection  (f))"- 

(3)  Section  12(ci   Is  amended— 
,A)    by  striking  out    -and"  at  the  end  of 

paragraph  ( 41 ;  ,  j 

(B)  by  striking  out  th.  period  at  the  ena 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(8)  toe  term  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem' means  anv  private  company  or  public 
authority  or  agency  providing  mass  trans- 
portation service." 

(c)  Section  4(c)  of  sudh  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section*  3.  7(b),  and 
9"  and  ln8«rtlng   In  lieu  therwaf  "section  3 

(except   subwctlon    (f)).    and   section   ^^b^ 

and  9"; 

(3)  by    striking    out    "this    subsection 
wherever    It    appears   and   inserting    In   lieu 
to.r«)f  "this  paragraph ';  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  th.  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)    To  finance   grants   and  loans   under 
switlon   3(f)    of   this    Act,    the   Secretary    is 
autoonzed   to   Incur  obligations   on   behalf 
of  to.  united  StatM  in  the  form  of  grant 
•srMments  or  otherwise  in  amounts  aflxre- 
Stlng     not     to     exceed     »80O.0O0,00O.     This 
imoiJmt  shall  become  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion  upon   the   date   of  enactment   of  this 
paragraph  and  shall  remain  available  untu 
oWlgated.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlatwl  for  liquidation  of  the  obligations  in- 
curred under  this  paragraph  not  to  exceed 
MOO.000.000    prior    to    July    1.    1973,    which 
amount  may  be  increased  to  not  to  exceMl 
an  aggregate  of  $800,000,000  prior  to  July  1. 
1974.    Sums    so    appropriated    shall    rencAm 
available  until  expended." 


(d)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Aot  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "»3, 100,000.000"  In  toe  first 
and  third  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "M.lOO.OOO.OOO" 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  asaembled,  That 
ITlTiE    I 

SBOKT   TTTLX 

Sbc.   101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973". 

RBVISIOW  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPEOPRIATIOHS 
FOR    INTERSTATE    8Y3TKM 

Sec.  103.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the    Pederal-Ald   Highway   Act   of    1966,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out     the 
additional  sum  of  »4 .000 .000,000  for  toe  fiscal 
vear   ending   June   30,    1974,   toe   additional 
sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  toe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  and  the  additional  sum  of 
$4  000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    1976  "  And  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  •  "toe  additional  sum  of  $3,360,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
the  additional  sum  of  $3,360,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1975,  the  addi- 
tional   sum    of   $3,250,000,000   for   the   fiscal 
vear   ending   June   30.    1976,   the   additional 
sum  of  $3,250,000,000  for  toe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing   June    30.    1977,   the    additional   sum  of 
S3  250  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    1978   the  additional  sum  of  $3,350,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30    1979.  and 
the   additional   sum  of  $257,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1980." 

ATTTHORIZATION    OF    USE    OF    COST    ESTIMATE   rOH 
APPORTTONMEKT   OF   INTERSTATE  FtTNDS 

Sec    103    The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
13  authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  of  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  years 
for  expenditure  on  the  National  System  of 
interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  us  ng  the 
apportionment  factors  coj^^^^^^'M'^ao^^ 
House  committee  Print  Numbered  92-29. 
e:ctension  of  time  fob  coMPumoN  of  ststxm 
SRC   104    (a)  The  second  paragraph  cf  sec- 
tion lOUb)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code^  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty  years    and 
tS^mng  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four  years 
^'^rstrlklng  out  "June  30    197^'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1980  . 

(b)Tl)  The  introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104 
U.)(5)  of  title  23.  united  States  Code^are 
Lnended  by  striking  out  "1976  each  p la^e  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  toereof  at  each 

'"(2)'^i^''^''>^H5)   I,  further  ajmend^ 
by  striking  out  the  sentence  preceding  the 
r^t  sentence   and   Inserting   In  lieu  thereo 
the    following:    "Upon   ^b«   ^PP'^^*^  ^^  '^ 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Pede^ 
shS;  of  such  approved  estimate  "^  making 
apportionments    for    flsca^    years    IS-'e  ^ 
1977.    The    Secretary    shall    make    a/evised 
estimate  of  toe  cost  of  completing  the  then 
designated    Interstate    System    after    taking 
TtJ  account    all    previous  ^PPO^'^^^f, 
made  under  this  section,  to  the  same  manner 
rilted  above,   and  transmit  toe  sa^e  w 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represeni^tlvte 
within   ten   days   subsequent   to   January  2 
T976   Upon  toe  approval  by  the  Congrees  the 
^creta?y  shall  u^  toe  Federal  share  of  su<A 
^p^^  estimate  in  making  aPPf^^"^^"^ 
for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  The  Secretary 
shall  make   a  final  revised  estimate  of  the 
coat  of  completing  toe  «ben  designated  In- 
terstate system  after  taking  into  9^<?unt  ^ 
previous    apportionment*    ^^\l?^l^^ 
Action,  in  the  same  manner  aa  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  toe  Senate  and  the 
^uee    of   Representatives    wltota   tejijUy. 
sub«Kiuent  to  January  2.  lO-^J^f^  "**  ^ 
proval  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  sh^ 
liae  toe  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti 


„y»te   to  making   apportionment,   for  flacal 

'^  AtTTHOWBATIONB 

RK  106  (a)  For  toe  ptirpoee  of  carrying 
outthe  provisions  of  title  33,  United  State, 
code,  toe  following  sums  are  hereby  autoor- 
1— d  to  be  appropriated: 

(I)  For  toe  Federal -aid  primary  system  In- 
piudlng  urban  extensions  out  of  toe  Highway 
^^u-tFund,  $950,000,000  for  toe  fiscal  year 
i^dmit  June  30.  1974.  and  $960,000,000  for  toe 
flacal  year,  ending  June  30  1976:  Provided. 
That  at  least  $300  million  of  such  fund*  tor 
Lch  of  toe  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1974 
tni  June  30.  1976  shall  be  expended  for 
carrying  out  toe  provisions  of  section  148  of 
Utle  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  toe 
elimination  of  roadway  dangers  with  em- 
phasis on  the  elimination  of  railroad-high- 
way grade  crossings. 

(3)  For  toe  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
including  urban  extensions  out  of  toe  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  $500,000,000  for  the  fiflcal 
vMtf  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $600,000,000 
{or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  of 
which  at  least  $60,000,000  for  each  of  toe 
ft»cal  years  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  June  30. 
1975,  shaU  be  expended  exclusively  Tor  carry- 
ing out  provisions  erf  section  143,  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highway  pub- 
lic transportation  In  rural  areas. 

(3)  For  the  Federal -aid  urban  system,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $800,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
laoo  000,000  for  toe  fiscal  year  ending  J\ine 
30  1975;  Provided,  Than  at  least  $300,000,000 
of  such  funds  for  each  of  toe  flacal  ye«^  end- 
ing June  30,  1874  and  June  30,  1976,  ahaU  be 
expended  axcliislvely  for  carrying  out  provi- 
sions of  section  142,  tiUe  33.  United  State. 
Code,  relating  to  highway  public  transporU- 
tlon  in  urbanized  areas. 

(4)  For  the  Federal-aid  smaU  urban  aye- 
tern,  out  of  toe  Highway  Trust  Fund.  #60.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $100,000,000  for  toe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975. 

(8)  For  lorest  highways,  out  of  toe  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  $60,000,000  for  toe  fiacal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $50,000,000  for  toe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

(6)  For  public  lands  highways,  out  of  toe 
Hlghwav  Trust  Fund,  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975. 

(7)  For  foreet  developtnent  roads  and 
trails,  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1075. 

(8)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  traUs.  $20,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.  and  $30,000,000  Tor  toe 
Oaoai  year  ending  June  30.  1978. 

(9)  For  park  roads  and  trails.  $80,000,000 
for  toe  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1974,  and 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975. 

(10)  For  parkways,  out  of  toe  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  $75,000,000  for  toe  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1979. 

(11)  For  Indian  reeerwitlon  roads  and 
brtdgee,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $75,000,000  out  of  the  Oen- 
eial  Fund  of  toe  Treasury  and  $25,000,000  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  toe  flsoal  year 
ending  Jtme  80, 1978. 

(13)  For  carrying  out  section  319(b)  of  title 
33,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  landscap- 
ing and  scenic  enhancement) ,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fond,  $15,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $16,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1975. 

(13)  For  necessary  administrative  expenses 
In  carrying  oirt  section  131,  section  138  and 
section  319(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  CodM, 
11,500.000  tar  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1974.  and  $1 ,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jnne  30. 1975. 


(14)  For  carrying  out  MCtlon  216  (a)  of  Utle 
23,  United  StatM  Coda  (reUtlng  to  tezrl- 
tortal  hli^way  development  program) .  out  of 
toe  sums  in  toe  Treasury  not  otoerwlse 
appropriated : 

(A)  for  the  Vlzgtn  T.lanrta  not  to  exceed 
$3,500,000  for  toe  fUcal  year  ending  June  80, 
1974.  and  not  to  exceed  $3,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976; 

(B)  for  Quam  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
toe  fliscal  year  Midlng  June  30.  1974.  and  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiMal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976;  and 

(C)  for  American  Sanwa  not  to  exceed 
$600,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Jline  30, 

1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1975. 

(b)  For  each  of  toe  fiscal  years  1974  and 

1975,  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  apportion- 
ment for  toe  Interstate  System  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of 
title  23,  United  Stata.  Code.  Whenever  such 
amount,  made  available  for  toe  liiterBtate 
System  In  any  State  exceed  toe  cost  of  com- 
pleting that  State's  portion  of  toe  Inter- 
state System,  toe  excess  amount  lAiall  be 
transf  en-ed  to  and  added  to  toe  amounts  ap- 
portlMied  to  such  Stadt  under  paxsgraphs 
(1),  (2),  (3),  (8),  and  (7)  of  mbaectlon  (b) 
of  section  104  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
in  toe  ratio  which  toeM  respective  amounts 
bear  to  each  other  In  that  State. 

(c)  For  each  of  toe  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1978.  no  State  shall  receive  leas  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  at  toe  total  apportion- 
ment for  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  and 
for  the  Federal -eld  small  urban  system,  un- 
dK  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  respectively,  0* 
subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code. 

DXFTNTTXONS 

See.  106.  (a)  The  definition  of  "construc- 
tion" m  subsection  (a>  of  aecticMi  101  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read: 

"The  term  'construction'  means  toe  super- 
vising, in^>eotlng.  actual  building,  and  all 
expenses  Incidental  to  toe  oonstructloa  «r 
reconstruction  of  a  highway.  Including  locat- 
ing, surveying,  and  mapping  (Including  toe 
establishment  of  temporary  and  permanent 
geodetic  markers  in  accordance  wlto  apecl- 
ficatlona  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
moepheric  AdmlnlstraUon  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce ) .  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way.  relocation  assistance,  elimina- 
tion of  hazards  of  railway  grade  crossings, 
acquisition  of  replacement  housing  sites, 
acquisition  and  rehabUltatton.  relocation, 
and  construction  of  replacement  housing,  and. 
improvements  which  directly  facUltate  and 
control  traffic  flow,  such  as  grade  sepaiaaon 
of  intersections,  widening  ai  lanes,  chan- 
nellzatlon  of  traffic,  traffic  control  ^fstems. 
and  passenger  loading  and  unloading  areas." 

(b)  The  definition  of  "Indian  rwervatlon 
roads  and  bridges"  In  subsection  (a)  of  aec- 
tlon  101  at  tttle  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read: 

"THe  term  Indian  naervatlon  roads  and 
bridges'  means  roads  and  bridges  that  are 
located  within  or  provide  acoees  to  an  Indian 
reservation  or  Indian  tnist  land  or  reetrlcMd 
Indian  land  which  Is  not  subject  to  fee  title 
alienation  without  the  approval  of  toe  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  on  which  Indians  reside. 
or  Indian  and  Alaaka  native  villages,  groups 
or  communities  In  which  Indians  and  Alas- 
kan naiClvee  reside,  whom  toe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  determined  are  eligible  for 
services  generally  avaUable  to  Indians  under 
Federal  laws  spiBciflcaUy  appUoable  to  In- 
dians." 

(c)  The  deflnltton  of  "urbanized  area"  in 
subeectlon  (a)  of  section  101  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read: 

"The  term  tirbanlaed  area'  means  sn  area 
so  designated  by  toe  Bureau  of  ta»  Census, 
within  bonndariee  to  be  fixed  by  toe  Secre- 


tary In  cooperation  wlto  responsible  State 
and  local  offlrlals." 

VHUaaL-Am  SKAU.  nBBAH  STSnM 

Sk.  107.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  secOon 
101  af  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed eafoUowe;  ., 

(1)  After  toe  definition  of  the  term  Fea- 
eral-ald  urban  system"  add  toe  following  new 
paragraph: 

"The  term  Federal-ad  an-aU  urbMi  sys- 
tem' means  the  Federal-aid  highway  system 
deecrlbed  In  subsection  (h)  of  section  108 
of  tola  title." 

(2)  After  the  definition  of  toe  term  "xirban 
area"   and  toe  foUowlng   new   paragraph: 

•The  term  'small  urban  area'  means  an 
ai«a  Including  and  adjacent  to  a  municipal- 
ity or  other  urban  place  having  a  population 
of  five  thousand  to  fifty  toousand,  not  within 
urbanised  areas,  as  determined  by  toe  latest 
available  Federal  census,  within  boundaries 
to  be  fixed  by  toe  State  after  wMMUltatlon 
wlto  local  officials  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Section  103  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  subsection  ( g )  a  new  subsection  (h)  : 

"(h)  The  Federal-aid  small  virban  eyetem 
may  be  established  in  each  urban  area  of  five 
thottsand  to  fifty  thousand  population  at  the 
request  of  local  offlclalB.  The  system  shall 
consist  of  arterial  and  otrilector  routes,  exclu- 
sive of  urban  extensions  of  the  F*deral-ald 
primary  and  secondary  systems,  selected  by 
responsible  local  officials  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  highway  department  baaed  upon 
anticipated  functional  usage  for  toe  year 
1980.  Bach  route  of  the  system  shall  connect 
with  another  route  on  a  Federal-€dd  system. 
At  his  discretion,  the  Secretary  may  delegate 
to  any  State  highway  department  the  au- 
thority to  approve  designation  of  the  Federal - 
aid  BTTiiUi  urban  system.  The  provisions  of 
chapters  1,  3,  and  6  of  this  title  applicable 
to  Federal-aid  primary  highways  shall  apply 
to  the  Federal -aid  small  urban  system  except 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Incon- 
sistent wlto  this  subsection. 

^c)   Subsection   ib)   of  section  104  of  Utle 
23,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph; 
"(7)    For   the      Federal-aid  small    urban 

system; 

"In  the  ratio  which  the  population  In  amau 
urban  areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  each  State 
bears  to  toe  total  population  In  such  small 
urban  areas,  or  parts  thereof.  In  all  the  States 
as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal 
census." 

(d)  Substsctton  (a)  of  section  120  of  tiUe 
23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'the  Federal-aid  secondary  system, 
and  the  Federal-aid  urban  system."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  toe  following;  "the 
Federal -aid  secondary  system,  the  Federal -aid 
urban  system,  and  toe  Federal -aid  small  ur- 
ban system." 

DECLARATION     0»     POUCT 

Sxc.  108.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  Of 
tttle  23.  United  States  C<xle,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
pa&rgraph: 

"It  is  furtoer  declared  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest  and  to  be  the  intent  of  Congrees  that 
In  the  admlnistxatlon  of  the  Federal -am 
highway  program  tlie  Secretary  shall  carry 
oat  the  program  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
toe  highest  priority  in  all  instances,  to  high- 
way safety  and  the  saving  of  human  lives." 

rXOSRAL-Am    SYSTBM    REAI.nVEl«*I«T 

SBC.  109.  (8)  Section  103(b)  of  tttle  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  renumbered  as  section 
10S<b)(l)  sad  a  n#w  section  103(b)(2)  Is 
added  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(2)  After  June  30.  1975.  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  shaa  provide  an  ade- 
quate system  of  connected  main  roads  Im- 
portant to  interstate,  statewide,  and  regional 
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travfll,  oonxUtlng  of  runJ  urtarlal  routM  and 
their  extenaloM  Into  or  tbrougb  Tirb»n  ucm. 
The  Federal -aid  primary  tytUm  abaU  be  des- 
ignated by  each  Stata  and  whare  appropri- 
ate Bball  be  in  acoordanoe  with  tbe  {riannlng 
prooeaa  pursuant  to  aecUon  1S4  at  tbla  ttUe, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Becretary  ae 
provided  by  eubeecUon  (f )  of  thl*  eectlon." 

(b)  Section  103(c)  of  title  38,  United  Stataa 
Code,  u  r«numbend  aa  McUon  103(c)(1)  and 
»  new  aubeecUon  108 (c)  (3)  U  added  to  read 
aa  foliowa:  _^^ 

"(c)  (3)  After  June  30,  1975,  the  Federal- 
aid  leoondary  aystem  shall  conaUt  of  rural 
major  collector  routes.  The  Federal-aid  eec- 
ondary  system  shaU  be  dealgnated  by  each 
State  through  Its  SUU  highway  departmant 
and  appropriate  local  offlolaia  in  cooperation 
with  each  other,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  aa  provided  In  sabseotton  (f )  of 
t.h<«  aeotlon." 

(c)  Section  loa(d)  ot  Utle  33,  United  States 
Code,  U  renumbered  as  aecUon  103(d)  (1)  and 
a  new  subsection  103(d)  (3)  U  added  to  read 
aa  follows:  _  ^ 

'•(d)(a)  After  June  30,  HW5,  the  Fedaral- 
ald  urban  system  shall  be  located  In  urban- 
ised areas  and  shall  consist  of  arterial  routes 
and  collector  routes,  exclustve  of  urban  ex- 
tensions of  Federal-aid  primary  system.  The 
routes  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  shaU 
be  designated  by  appropriate  local  offlclaU, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  as 
provided  In  subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  and 
ahaU  be  In  accordance  with  the  planning 
proceas  required  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  aecUon  134  of  this  title." 

(d)  Federal -aid  systems  realignment  shall 
be  based  upon  anUdpated  functional  usage 
in  the  year  1080. 

nomAL-am  oxban  sTsmc 
Bmc.  110.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section 
103  of  title  33,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
sentences  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"The  system  shall  be  so  located  as  to  serve 
the  major  centers  of  activity,  and  shall  In- 
clude high  traffic  volume  arterial  and  collec- 
tor routes.  It  shall  be  selected  so  aa  to  serve 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  community  as 
determined  by  the  responsible  local  officials 
of  such  urbanized  area  In  accordance  with 
the  planning  proceas  required  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  134  of  this  title.  No 
route  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  shall 
«iT»  be  a  route  on  any  other  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem. Each  route  of  the  system  shall  connect 
with  another  route  on  a  Federal-aid  system. 
Routes  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  shall 
be  selected  by  the  appropriate  local  officials 
or  by  area-wide  councils  of  government  or 
other  appi  npriate  metropoUtan  organlaatlons 
established  by  law,  after  consultation  with 
the  State  highway  departments  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  planning  process  under 
section  134  of  this  title.  Designation  of  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  as  provided  In 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section." 

(b)  Subaectlon  (d)  of  section  106  of  tltla 
as.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foliowa : 

"(d)  In  approving  programs  for  projects 
on  tbe  Federal-aid  urban  system,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  that  such  projects  be  se- 
lected by  the  appropriate  local  officials  after 
consultation  with  the  State  highway  de- 
partment and  in  accordance  with  the  plan- 
ning process  required  pursuant  to  section 
134  of  this  tlUe." 
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TaANSrXB  or  INTXaSTATX  STSTKM   iULMAO* 
WTTHIN  A  8TATX 

Sac.  111.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  (3)  of  secUon  103  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read: 

"The  provisions  of  this  title  applicable  to 
the  Interstate  System  shall  apply  to  aU  mile- 
age designated  under  the  third  sentence  of 


this  paragraph,  except  that  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  the  aggregate  of  all  mileage 
designated  in  any  State  under  the  third 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  mileage 
approval  for  which  Is  withdrawn  under  the 
serond  sentence  of  this  paragraph;  such 
costs  shall  be  that  as  of  the  date  of  the 
withdrawal."  ,   v    ..» 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subaectlon  (e)  oi 
section  103  of  title  23  of  the  United  Stat«» 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"The  authority  granted  by  thU  paragraph 
shall  expire  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
F»deral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973.  However, 
the  amendment  contained  In  section  111(a) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  shall 
be  retroactive."  „   .^  ^ 

(c)  Subaectlon  (e)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  mUeage  authorized 
by   the   first  sentence   of   paragraph    (1  >    of 
thU  subsection,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
additional  mileage  for  the  Interstate  System 
to  be  used  In  rnak-ing  modifications  or  revi- 
sions m  the  Interstate  System  as  provided 
in  thla  paragraph.  Upon  the  joint  request  of 
a  State  Governor  and  the  local  governments 
concerned,  the  Secretary  may  withdraw  his 
approval  of  any  route  or  portion  thereof  on 
the  Interstate  System  within  that  State  se- 
lected and  approved  m  accordance  with  this 
title  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph. If  be  determines  that  such  route  or 
portion  thereof  Is  not  eesentlal  to  comple- 
tion of  a  unified  and  connected  Interstate 
System    (Including   urban   routes   necessary 
for  metropolitan  transportation)   or  will  no 
longer  be  essential  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  paragraph  and  will  not  be  con- 
structed as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System. 
and  If  he  receives  assurances  that  the  State 
does  not  mtend  to  construct  a  toll  road  In 
the  traffic  corridor  which  would  be  served  by 
such  route  or  portion  thereof.  After  the  Sec- 
retary has  withdrawn  his  approval   of  any 
such  route  or  porUon  thereof  the  mileage  of 
such  route  or  portion  thereof  and  the  addi- 
tional mileage  authorized  by  the  first  sen- 
tence  of   this   paragraph   shall   be   available 
for  the  designation  of  such  mterstate  route 
or    porUona    thereof    within    that    State    as 
provided  In  this  subsection  neoeasary  to  pro- 
vide the  essential  connection  of  the  Inter- 
state System   In  such  State  In  lieu  of  the 
route  or  portions  thereof  which  were  with- 
drawn. The  proTlslons  of  this  title  applica- 
ble to  the  Interstate  System  shall  apply  to 
all  mileage  designated  \mder  the  third  sen- 
tanoe  of  this  paragraph,  except  that  the  coat 
to  the  United  States  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
mileage  designated  In  any  State  under  the 
third  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shaU  not 
exceed  the  coat  to  the  United  States  of  the 
mUeage   approval    for   which   Is   withdrawn 
under  the  second  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 
Such  ooets  shall  be  that  as  of  the  date  of 
the    withdrawal.    Whenever    the    Secretary 
determines    that    such    routes    or    portions 
thereof  are  not  eeaentlal  or  whenever  the 
amounts  necessary  foe  the  completion  of  the 
substitute  esaenUal  routes  or  portions  there- 
of are  leas  than  the  coet  of  the  withdrawn 
route  or  portions  thereof,  the  amotmts  re- 
maining or  the   dlflerenoe  shaU   be   trans- 
ferred to  and  added  to  the  amounts  appor- 
tkmed  to  such  State  under  paragraph  6  of 
subaectlon    (b)    of   secUon    104    of   title    23, 
United  States  Code,  for  tbe  account  of  the 
urbanised  area  from  which  the  withdrawal  of 
the  routes  or  portions  thereof  waa  made  In 
svich  tirbanlied  areas.  In  considering  routes 
or  portions  thereof  to  be  added  to  the  Inter- 
state  System  under  the  second  and   third 
sentences  of   this   paragraph,   the  Secretary 
ShaU,  In  consultation  wtth  the  Btatea  and 
local'  govKtiments    concerned,    assure    (A) 
that  fuch  routes  or  portions  thereof   wlU 


provide  a  unified  and  connected  Interstatt 
System  (Including  urban  routes  necessary 
for  metropolitan  transportation),  and  (B) 
the  extension  of  routes  which  terminate 
within  municipalities  served  by  a  single  In- 
terstate route,  so  as  to  provide  traffic  service 
entirely  through  such  municipalities.  Any 
mileage  from  a  route  or  portion  thereof 
which  la  withdrawn  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  thla  paragraph  and  not  replaced  by 
a  substitute  essential  route  or  portion  there- 
of may  be  redeelgiuited  as  pfurt  of  the  Inter- 
state System  by  the  Becretary  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaectlon." 

RZMOVAI.  OW  DZSIGNATXD  BCGMXMTS  OF  THX 
INTXRSTATX    BT8TXM 

Sec.  113.  Section  103(g)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(g)   The  Secretary,  on  July  1,  1973,  shall 
remove  from  designation  as  a  part  of  the  In- 
terstate  System  each  segment  of  such  system 
for  which  a  State  has  not  notified  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  State  intends  to  construct 
such  segment,  and  which  the  Secretary  finds 
18  not  necessary  for  continuity  of  traffic  flows 
between  cities.  Nothing  shall  prohibit  the 
consideration  for  substitution  prior  to  JtUy  1, 
1974    of  alternative  segments  of  the  Inter- 
state System  which  wUl  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title.  Any  segment  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  with  respect  to  which  a  State 
has  not  submitted  by  July  1.  1974,  a  schedule 
for  the  expendlt\ire  of  funds  tor  completion 
of  construction  of  such  segment  or  alterna- 
tive segment  within  the  period  of  avaUabUlty 
of  fvmds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
completion   of   the  Interstate   System,  and 
wtth  respect  to  which  the  State  has  not  pro- 
vided the  Secretary  with  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  him  that  such  schedule  will  be  met, 
ShaU  be  removed  from  deelgnatlon  as  a  part 
of  the  Interstate  System.  No  segment  of  the 
Interstate  System  removed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  preceding  sentence  shaU  there- 
after  be  designated  as  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  except  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  In  the  Interest  of  oaUonal  defense 
or  for  other  reasons  of  national  interest.  The 
application  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  tWs 
subeectlon  shall  be  deferred  for  one  year  wtth 
nep«ct  to   routes   added   to  the  Interstate 
System  after  December  1 ,  1968." 

MXTHOD    or   AFPOanONUXNT 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Paragr^ha  (1)  and  (2)  ^ 
subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  "tjf  »• 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "star  routes"  each  Ume  they  appear 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "intercity  maU 
routes  where  service  Is  performed  by  motor 
vehicles.".  - 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subaectlon  (b)  of 
section  104  of  Utle  33.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  to  read :  ^       ,     ,^  ^^ 

"(3)  For  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  and  tbe  Federal-aid  secondary 
system  within  urban  areas 

"In  accordance  with  tbe  needs  for  su^ 
extensions  as  determined  by  each  State  from 
funds  apportioned  to  it  imder  paragraphs  (i ) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection." 

AFPoa-noMicEMT  or  ruMvatG  rvane 
Sec    114.  Section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  eno 
thereof  a  new  subaectlon  (g) :  ^^ 

"(g)  On  or  before  January  1  next  precea- 
ing  the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary,  after  making  the  deduction 
authorized  by  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section^ 
ShaU  set  aside  not  to  exoeed  one-half  p«r 
centum  of  the  r«malnlng  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  the 
Federal-aid  systems,  for  tbe  purpose  of  caxry- 
ing  out  tbe  requlremenU  of  section  134  » 
this  title.  _,,     _^  ^ 

"(1)  These  funds  shall  be  apporUonad  w 
the  States  In  the  ratio  which  the  popula- 
tion In  urbanized  areas  or  parts  thereof,  m 
each  State  bears  to  the  total  populaUon  tt 
such  urbanized  areas  In  all  tbe  Statea  •■ 
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*— m  bv  the  latest  available  ceaava,  anapt 
fSTno  State  sbaU  receive  leas  tt-^,  J^ 
!^f  ^  <»ntum  of  tbe  amount  apporttaMd. 
^.^-^^a*  apportlon«l  to  any  SUts 
„xJi  pW*l*  (1)  ol  tW-  auba^tton  shaU 
^ZS^T^^l^  by  the  State  to  th^a«a- 
!ltametropolltan   tranaportation   ag«J^ 
Sil^^nder  section   138  of  this  ^ 
!^for  the  purpoaee  of  carrying  out  tbe  pro- 
^S^oT  section  184  of  this  titie    Pendtog 
STestabUshment  of  thaae  agencVea  aa  de- 
SU  in  section  138  of  this  title,  these  plan- 
^  f^ds  ShaU  be  made  ^^^^^'■^•'^^ 
^^Utan  planning   organlzatlona  d^ 
Slby  the  State  as  being  reeponalble  for 
!^rying  out  Uie  provisions  of  section  134  of 
Sta  title    These  funds  shaU  be  matched  to 
S^r^^tce    with    section    120    of    this    titie 
!mies8   the   Secretary   determines   that   the 
toterests   of    the   Federal-aid    highway    pro- 
Jim^would    be    best    served    without    such 

"^'Ts)  °The  distribution  within  any  SUte  o^ 
the  planning  funds  made  avalUble  to  tbe 
weawlde  agencies  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  accordance  with  a 
formula  developed  by  each  State  and  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Secretary  which  shaU  conalder 
but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to,  popula- 
tion, status  of  planning.  _  and  metropoUtan 
area  transportation  needs." 

ADVANCE  ACQTnsrnow 
Sec    115.    (a)    Section   108(a)    of  titie   33, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "seven  years"  In  tbe  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ten  years". 

(b)  Section  108  (c)  (3)  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"seven  years"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inaert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "ten  yean". 
RamaBS 
8ec.  lie.  (a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  109 
of  titie  33,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striktog  out  "July  1,  1973"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "January  1,  1973". 

(b)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  108  of  tlOe 
33,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing (1)  after  (j)  and  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(3)  as  foUows: 

"(2)  After  Jtme  SO,  1973,  no  highway  pro- 
gram or  project  submitted  to  tbe  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  this  title  shaU  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  unless  It  is  In  con- 
formity with  guidelines  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subeection." 
siQKs  oir  paojECT  am 
Sec.  117.  Suljsectton  (a)  of  section  114  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  tbe  last  sentence  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"After  October  31.  1973.  tbe  State  highway 
department  shaU  not  erect  on  any  project 
where  actual  construction  U  to  progress  and 
visible  to  highway  users,  any  informational 
signs  other  than  official  traffic  contrtri  de- 
vices conformtog  with  standards  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transp<Mtatlon." 

PATMENT  TO  STATES  FOR  BOND  aETl«DCENT 

Sec.  118.  The  first  sentence  of  section  122, 
tiUe  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  tbe  foUowlng  after  "nMiturtty": 
"and  to  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Syaiem 
principal  and  totereet  of  such  bonds,". 
pmuc    HSAatMca 
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loiA  aoaaa.  Mnwita.  Twwmx*.  amb  rmmm» 
SBC   lao.  (a)  After  the  saeaiid  aentenaa  of 
Motkm  139(b)  of  title  38.  Unttad  States  Code. 

insert  the  foUowlng: 

"When  any  such  toU  road  which  the  Bec- 
ratary  haa  approved  aa  a  part  of  tha  Intar- 
state  System  on  or  before  June  30.  1968,  Is 
made  a  toU-free  faculty  prlOT  to  July  1,  1978, 
Federal -aid  highway  funds  apporUonad  un- 
der sectloo  104(b)(6)  of  thla  title  may  be 
expended  for  the  construction,  reconatruc- 
tton,  or  Improvement  of  that  road  to  meet 
tha  standards  adopted  for  tbe  trnprorenient 
of  projects  located  on  the  Interstate  System." 
(b)  Section  129  erf  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  addtog  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  (h)  as  fcdlows: 

"(h)  Funds  for  tbe  Interstate  System  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  on  Interstate 
projects,  approaching  any  toU  road  on  tbe 
Interstate  System,  requiring  reconstruction 
where  three  or  more  Interstate  routes  (In- 
cludtog  loops,  branches,  or  spurs),  tater- 
change  or  connect  with  such  toU  road,  and 
Improvements  to  such  toU  road  have  resulted 
to  the  serious  impairment  of  the  capacity  of 
the  toterchange  and  Intaratata  routea." 

CONTROL    OF    0Trn»O0«  ADVEETlSIlfO 


Sec.  119.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  138  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowlng  at  the  end  thereof: 

'"The  Secretary  shaU  also  require  with  the 
submission  of  plans  for  a  Federal-aid  project 
an  assurance  from  the  State  highway  de- 
partment that  it  has  taken  aU  steps  required 
pursuant  to  guldeltoes  issued  by  tha  Secia- 
tary  to  lns\u-e  and  foster  public  participation 
In  the  development  of  such  project  before 
and  after  tbe  public  hearings  required  by 
this  subsection." 


Sec.    121.    <a>    Subeection    (b)    of   section 
131    of    titie    23,    Untted    Statee    Code,    Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  fc^owtng  between 
the  first  and  second  sentences:  "Fed«ia-ald 
highway  funds  apportioned  on  or  aft«'  Jan- 
uary 1.  1873.  or  after  the  expiration  of  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature, 
whichever  Is  later,  to  any  State  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  not  made  provision 
for    effective    contrcri    of    the    erection    and 
nxatotenance    along    the    Interstate    Syatem 
and  the  primary  syatem  of  those  additional 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices which  are  more  than  six  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  off  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right 
of  way,  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of 
the  system,  and  erected  with  tbe  purpoea  of 
their   message    being   read   from   such    main 
traveled  way  shall   be  reduced  by  amounts 
equal    to    10    per   centum   of   the   amounts 
which   would   otherwise  be   apportioned   to 
such  State  under  section   104  of  this  title. 
untU  such  time  as  such  State  shaU  provide 
for  such  effective  control." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  131  of  titie 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)    Effective    control    means    that    such 
signs,  displays  or  devices   after  Jantiary   1, 
1968,  If  located  wlthto  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of  the  right  of  way  and  on  or  after  July  1 . 
1973.  or   after   the  expiration   of   the   next 
regular    seeslon    of    tbe    State    legislature, 
whichever  Is  later.  If  located  beyond  sU  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feat  of  tbe  right  of  way  be 
limited  to  (1)   directional  and  other  official 
signs  and  notices,  which  signs  and  notices 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  signs  and 
notices  pertatotog  to  natural  wonders,  scanlc 
and  historical  attractions,  which  are  required 
or  authorized  by  law,  which  shaU  conform 
to  national  standards  hereby  authorized  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  hereunder, 
which    standards    shall    contain    provlalons 
concerning     lighting,     size,     number,     and 
spactag  of   slgna,   and  such  other  requlra- 
ments  as  may  be  appropriate  to  Imi^ament 
this  section.  (2)  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of  property  upon 
which  they  are  located,  and  (3)   signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devlcee  advartlalng  activltiea  con- 
ducted on  the  property  on  which  they  are 
located."  _  ^.„ 

(c)  Bubeactton  (d)  of  section  131  of  tlUe 
3S,  Ublted  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Inaart- 
tag  the  foUowlng  in  Ueu  thereof : 

"In  order  to  promote  tbe  reasonable,  or- 
derty  and  effective  dl^ay  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising while  remaining  consUtent  with  the 


purpoaee  of  this  section,  slgna,  diaplaya,  and 
dtovloea  whose  size,  lighting  and  spadng,  «»- 
■tatant  with  ctistomary  va»  la  to  ba  d^sr- 
mlnad  by  agreamant  batvaan  tha  aavaa*! 
Mates  and  tbe  Becretarj-,  may  ba  aiectad  and 
aMAntalned  wlthto  areas  adjacent  to  the  In- 
t«st*ta  and  primary  syatama  which  are  aonad 
Industrial  or  conunardal  under  authority  of 
State  law,  or  in  unzooad  oommarclal  or  to- 
dostrial  araaa  aa  may  be  datannlaad  by  agiaa- 
mant   between  the  savwal  Stataa  and   the 

(d)  Subsection  le)  of  section  131  of  title 
28,  United  Btatea  Code,  U  amended  to  read 
aa  foUowa: 

"  (e)  Any  nonconforming  sign  under  State 
law  enacted  to  comply  with  thla  section  shaU 
be  removed  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth 
vear  after  it  becomes  nonconforming,  except 
ks  determined  by  tbe  Secretary." 

(e)  Subeection  (f)  of  eectlon  181  of  titie 
23.  Umted  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  foUowlng  after  the  first  sentence : 

•The  Secretary  may  alao,  to  consultation 
with  the  States,  provide  wlthto  tbe  righu-of - 
way  of  other  roads  on  the  federal-aid  high- 
way syatem  for  arcaa  to  which  signs,  dlsptays, 
and  devices  giving  specific  information  to 
the  toterast  of  the  traveltog  pubUc  may  be 
erected  and  maintained." 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  of  aaction  131  of  title 
23  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  tbe  first  sentence  and  inserting  tbe 
foUowlng  in  Ueu  therwDf: 

"Just  compensation  shaU  ba  paid  upon  the 
removal  under  any  law  enacted  to  con^ly 
with  thla  section,  of  any  outdoor  advertising 
sign  display,  or  device  lawfuUy  erected  un- 
der State  law  prior  to  the  data  of  enacttnent 
of  tbe  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  <»' 1®^  „.. 

(g)  subeection  (m)  of  section  131  of  title 
33,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 

as  follows:  ^    ^      »„   .„,ww 

"(m)  There  Is  autborlaed  to  ba  app»- 
tloned  to  carrv  out  the  provlalons  of  thla 
section,  out  of  any  money  to  tbe  Traaaury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  •»»« 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  tbe  fiacal  years  1»«J 
Ind   1987.   not  to  ««=««iW^»S;000  f «r  ^ 

fiscal  vear  1970.  not  to  e««i^-2S'2S  ^ 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  not  to  exceed  »a0.g00.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  not  to  exoajd 
aeo  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1973,  and,  out  of  the  Hl^way  Trust  Fund, 
ago  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974  and  »60.000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye^  eml- 
tng  June  30.  1975.  The  P«>vlalona  Of  UUa 
chapter  relating  to  the  ^^^*^9^^^Ji 
avaUabUlty,  and  expenditure  of  Fedaral-*m 
primary  highway  funda  •^all  a^ly  to  the 
funds  avthortaed  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 

out  this  section  after  ■»«»•  »•  J'l"--  «M.t^ 
(b)  Section  131  of  titta  28,  xmitad  States 
code.  Is  amended  by  addttig  at  the  and  thara- 
of  tbe  following  new  subsactton :  ^^^ 

"(o)  No  dliwctional  algn.  dUpUy.  or  device 
lawfuUy  to  existence  on  /one  1.  1973.  0vlng 
specific  information  to  the  toterest  ^  tte 
traveUng  pubUc  ahaU  be  r«q^'*^.^_tf 
Secretary  to  be  removed  ^«^?;**;?**[,"' 
1974,  or  until  tbe  State  to  wtolrti  *^f^ 
display,  or  device  U  located  cartlflea  ttat  tha 
directional  information  about  the  sarvUsa  or 
activity  advertised  on  such  sign,  dl^puy.  or 
device  may  reasonably  be  avaUabla  ««>"«*"- 
iKts  by  some  otiier  method  or  matboda, 
whichever  shaU  occur  first." 

TRANSPOaTATION    PI.AKNING    HI   CEETAIK    tTa»AK 
AEXAS 


ifisbvi  91, 


ii**rf-*Ma^ 


Sec  133  Subeection  (a)  ot  section  13*.  of 
title  33.  United  Stataa  Code.  U  amended  by 
striking  the  next  to  tbe  last  santance  and 
inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  tbe  foUowlng: 

-The  Secretarv  shaU  not  approve  under 
section  106  of  this  Utle  aay  pro-am  f« 
nrojecta  to  any  urban  area  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  population  unless  be  finds  ( l )  that 
a«ch  projects  are  to  accordance  with  a  con- 
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tlnulM  comprehensive  tmnsporUtlon  plan- 
ning proce*  carried  on  cooperatively  by  U»e 
SUM  and  local  oomraunltlee  in  conformance 
with  the  objecttvee  statM  In  thla  section, 
and  (2)  that  all  rea«>nable  meaauree  to  per- 
mit, encourage,  and  aaalst  public  participa- 
tion in  luch  continuing  comprehensive 
tranaportatton  planning  procesa  have  b^n 
taken  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with  Uie 
States  shall  develop  and  publUh  regula- 
tion* specUytng  minimum  guidelines  for  pub- 
lic participation  In  such  proceesee,  which 
shall  include  hearings,  held  at  least  annuaUy 
at  which  there  would  be  a  review  of  the 
transportation  planning  process,  plans  and 
programs,  and  opportunity  provided  for  the 
consideration  of  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation." 

AVAXLASIUTT  or  n»BAN  STOTIM  FT7WDS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Section  138  of  tlUe  23.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"J  138.  Availability  of  urban  system  funds 
"(a)  Funds  apportioned  to  any  State  un- 
der paragraph  <6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title  shall  be  aUocated  among 
the  urbanized  areaa  within  any  such  State 
in  the  ratio  that  the  population  within  any 
such  urbanized  area  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  aU  urbanised  areas  within  such  State. 
'•(b)  Fund*  aUocated  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  expenditure  within  any  such 
urbanized  area  for  projects  on  the  urban 
system,  including  those  authorized  by  section 
142  of  this  title,  which  shall  be  planned  in 
accordance  with  the  planning  process  re- 
quired by  section  134  of  this  title. 

••(C)  Funds  aUocated  to  any  urbanized 
area  under  subsection  (a)  of  thla  section 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  m  another 
urbanized  area  within  such  State  only  where 
the  responsible  pubUc  offlcUls  In  both  such 
urbanized  areas  agree  to  such  avallabUlty. 

••(d)    (1>   Where  the  units  of  general  pur- 
pose local  government  in  any  urbanized  area 
shall  combine  together  under  State  law  to 
create  a  metropolitan  transportation  agency, 
or  where  the  State  shall  create  a  metropoli- 
tan   transportation    agency,    with    sufBclent 
authority  to  develop  and  Implement  a  plan 
for  expenditure  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
urbanised    area    purstiant    to    this    section, 
funds  allocated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
secUon  shall  be  available  to  such  meUopoll- 
tan  transportation  agency  for  projects  on  the 
urban  system.  Including  thoM  authorized  by 
section    142    of    this    title,    which   shaU    be 
planned   in   accordance   with  the   planning 
process  required  by  section  134  of  thla  title. 
••  ( 2 )    A  metropoUtan  transportation  agency 
•hall  be  considered  to  exist  when   (A)    an 
a«*ncy  for  the  purpo«ea  of  traxiaportation 
planning  has  been  creatad  by  the  SUte  or 
by  the  unit  or  units  of  general  purpoee  local 
governments    wltiUn    any    urbanized    area 
which  represent  at  least  76  per  centum  of 
the  total  population  of  auch  area  and  In- 
cludes the  largest  city,  and  (B)  such  ageiu^ 
has  adequate  powers  and  U  suitably  equipped 
and  organised  to  carry  out  projects  on  the 
urban  syrtem:  Provided,  That  such  projects 
may    be   implemented   by   the   metropolitan 
tranq)ortatlon  agency  through  delegation  of 
authority   for   lmi>l»m»nt»tlon  of  the   par- 
ticipating local  govemnksnta." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  CJode  Is  amended 
by  striking 

"138.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  Improve- 
ment programs." 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"136.  AvallabUlty  of  urban  syctem  funds.". 

CONTBOL   or  JUUKTAMOB 

Sk.  124.  (a)  SubMCtlon  (j)  of  section  136 
of  title  33,  United  States  Code.  i>  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowtng: 

"(])   Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  the 


owner  for  the  relocation,  removal,  or  dla- 
Doeal  of  junkyards  UwfuUy  to  existence  at 
ttTeffecUve  date  of  State  legUlatlon  enacted 
to  comply  with  this  section." 

(b)  SubeecUon  (m)  of  section  136  of  title 
33.  United  State*  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  IoUowb: 

"(m)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
prlatMl  not  to  exceed  •30.000,000  for  each  of 
the  flacal  years  1966  and  1»67,  not  to  exceed 
63  000  000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
and  1972,  not  to  exceed  »6 ,000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  J'one  80,  1973.  and,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  not  to  sxceed  616.000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
and  616,000,000   for   the   fiscal   year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  The  provision  of  this  chapter 
relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of  avaU- 
abUlty,     and     expenditure     of     Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall   apply  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30,  1967." 
raiMGs  Ai«B  ooaamoB  pakkino  FAcmma 
Ssc.  125.  Subsection  (a)  ot  section  137  of 
title  33.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph,  inserting  a  comma  In  Ueu  there- 
of, and  adding  the  foUowlng:  "and  liquida- 
tion of  bonds  or  other  obligations  lnc\irr©d 
In  financing  the  local  share  of  such  faculties". 

PRESZKVAnOK    OF    PARKLANDS 

SEC.  126.  Section  138  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by  strUtlng  out 
"lands"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "areas  (Including  water)", 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "lands"  and  "land" 
wherever  thereafter  appearing  therein  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "areas"  and  '"area", 
respectively. 

TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  127.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  140  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "and 
1973,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  1973. 
1974,  and  1975". 

HIOHWAT    PUBLIC    TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Section  142  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 


••J  142.  Highway  public   transportation. 

"(a)    To  encourage   the  development.   Im- 
provement,  and   use   of   public   mass   trans- 
portation systems  operating  vehicles  on  high- 
ways, other  than  on  raUs.  for  the  transpor- 
Utlon    of    passengers    (hereinafter    in    this 
section   referred   to   as   "buses")    within   ur- 
ban areas  and  Ui  such  rural  areaa  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  SUte  and  approved  by  the 
SecreUry  on  the  basis  of  local  transportation 
need,  so   as  to   Increase   the   traffic  capacity 
of    the    Federal-aid    systems,    sums    appor- 
tioned In  accordance  with  paragraphs   (1). 
(2),  (3),  (5),  (6).  and  (7)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  104  of  this  title  shaU  be  avaUable 
to  finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
projects  within  their  respective  systems,  for 
the  construction  of  exclusive  or  preferential 
bus    lanes,    highway    traffic   control    devices, 
passenger   loading   areas   and   faculties.   In- 
cluding  shelters,   fringe   and   transportation 
corridor  parking  faculties  to  serve  bus  and 
other  public  mass  transportation  passengers, 
and  for  the  purchase  of   passenger  equip- 
ment other  than  roUlng  stock  for  fixed  raU. 
"(b)    The    establishment    of    routes    and 
schedules  of  such   public  mass  transporta- 
tion  systems   In    urbanlzad    areas   shall   be 
based    upon    a    continuing    comprehensive 
transportation  planning  ppocese  carried  on  In 
accordance    with    secUon    134    of    tlUe    23. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(c)  For  aU  purposes  of  thla  title,  a  proj- 
ect authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway  project, 
and,  except  In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of 
mass  transporUtlon  passenger  equipment 
other  than  fixed  raU.  for  which  the  Federal 
share  shall  be   100  per  cwitum,  the  Federal 


share  payable  on  account  of  such  project 
ShaU  be  that  provided  in  section  120  of  this 
Utle. 

"(d)  No  project  authorized  by  thla  section 
ShaU  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon  Is  satisfied  that  public  mass 
transporUtlon  systems  wUl  have  adequate 
capabUlty  to  utUlze  fully  the  proposed  proj- 
ect and  to  maintain  and  operate  properly 
any  equipment  acquired  under  this  section. 
"  (e)  No  eqiUpment  which  is  acquired  with 
fliuuiclal  aaslBtan<;e  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  use  In  charter,  leased, 
sightseeing,  or  other  service  In  any  area 
other  than  the  area  for  whloh  It  was  ac- 
quired. 

"(f)  In  the  acquisition  of  e<iulpment  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  reqvilre  that  such  equipment 
meet  the  sUndards  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  section  202  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  as  amended,  and  shall  authorize,  wher- 
ever practicable,  that  such  equipment  meet 
the  special  criteria  for  low-emission  vehlclse 
set  forth  in  section  212  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
provisions  of  subeectlon  (a)  off  section  16  of 
the  Urban  Mass  TransporUtlon  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  relating  to  planning  and  design 
of  mass  transporUtlon  facilities  to  meet 
special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped (as  defined  In  subsection  (d)  there- 
of) .  shall  apply  In  carrying  out  the  provl- 
slona  of  this  section." 

•'(h)  Funds  available  for  expenditure  to 
carrv  out  the  purjKiees  of  this  section  shall 
be  supplementary  to  and  not  In  substitution 
for  funds  authorized  and  avaUable  for  obli- 
gation pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
porUtlon Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

'•(1)  The  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass 
TransporUtlon  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
shall  apply  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  dealing  vrith  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  Its  use  within  urban  areas, 
to  the  extent  such  provisions  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  or  In  confilct  With  the  provi- 
sions of  chapters  1.  3.  and  6  of  this  title." 
(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23  of  the  United  SUtee  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking 

"142.  Urban  highway  public  transporUtlon." 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof : 
"142.  Highway  public  tran^x>rUtlon." 

ECONOMIC    GROWTH    CENTE«    DITELOPMENT 
HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  129.  (a)  Section  143  of  title  23,  United 
Stetee  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Federal- 
aid  primary  system"  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  seoondary  sysUms". 

(b)  Subeectlon  (e)  of  section  143  of  Utle 
23,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing 'not  to  exceed  an  additional  20  per 
centum"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "not 
to  exceed  an  additional  10  per  centum." 

(c)  autosectlon  (g)  of  section  143  of  title 
23.  Unlt«d  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  foUowlng:  "and  not  to  exceed  650.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1978."  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  not  to 
exceed  660.000,000  for  the  Qscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  not  to  exceed  650,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  not 
to  exceed  6100.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975." 

BKTCLX     T»AN8POBTATION,     PJDKSTKIAN     WAUt- 
WATS.  AND  EQTTXSTSiaM  TSAILS 

Sec.  130.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"5 145.  Bicycle  transpwUtlon,  pedestrian 
walkways,  and  equestrian  trails 
'(a)  To  encourage  the  development,  im- 
provement, and  use  of  bicycle  transporUtlon 
on  or  in  conjunction  with  highway  rights- 
of-way  for  the  transportation  of  persons  so 
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t/,  increase  the  traffic  capacity  of  the  Fed 
:!^"^W    y^ms.  and  to  permit  the  develop- 
!!!L?  and  improvement  of  pedestrian  walk- 
"^  .^d  eouestrian  trails  on  or  In  conjunc- 
"^^ut  Sway  rlghu-of-way.  the  Secr.- 
T,  S?l  rSu^  thit  projects  carried  out 
^tfthl^s^portloned  in  accordance  with 
^^tC    Tb)    of   section   104  of  this  title 
SSTt^  the  extent  practicable,  suitable,  and 
..^X■  include  the  construction  of  separate 
nrSSerent^l  bicycle  lanes  or  paths,  bicycle 
?!.^7  control  devices,  shelters  and  park  ng 
Sties  to  serve  bicycles  and  persons  using 
to^ycS    pedestrian   walkways,    and   eques- 
»ln  trails   in    conjunction    or    connection 
wto  Fe?eral-ald  highways.  Projects  author- 
V^  under  this  section  shall  be  located  and 

tni  F0^1^«  'i^*  consideration  for  safety  and 

~!?rKor^l  Purposes  of  this  title,  a  proj- 
ect authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
Stlon  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  h^hway 
nTolect  and  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
SJ^uni  of  such  project  shall  be  that  pro- 
vided in  section  120  of  thU  title. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  projecu  carried  out 
nursuant  to  subsection  (a),  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  carry  out  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  bicycle  trails  on  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  highway  rights-of-way  for  the 
transportation  of  persons  so  as  to  increase 
the  traffic  capacity  of  the  Federal-aid  systems, 
and  to  permit  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  pedestrian  walkways  and  equestrian 
trails  on  or  In  conjunction  wUh  highway 
rlKhts-of-way,  610.000.000  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975  which  shall  be  avaUable.  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  subsection 
(b)  of  section  104  of  this  title,  except  that 
no  SUte  shaU  receive  less  than  1  per  centum 
of  sums  apportioned  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  forest  highways,  forest  development  roads 
and  trails,  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails,  park  roads  and  trails,  parkways. 
Indian  reservation  roads,  and  public  lands 
highways  shall  be  apportioned  m  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  or  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  funds,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  bicycle  and  pedestrian  routes  to  con- 
junction with  such  traUs.  roads,  highways, 
and  parkways. 

■(e)  No  motorized  vehicles  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  trails  and  walkways  authorized 
under  this  section  except  for  maintenance 

purposes."  ..     ,  ,     no 

(b|   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
of  the   United   SUtes  Code   is   amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog: 
•145.  Bicycle       transportation.       pedestrian 
walkways,  and  equestrian  traUs." 

TOLL    ROAD     REIMBU«SEMENT    PBOGBAM 

Sec  131.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  tlUe  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new  section; 
'§  146.  ToU  road  reimbursement  program. 

•■(a)  Whenever  a  SUte  has  received  Its 
final  apportionment  of  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  expenditure  on  the  Inter- 
sute  System,  the  Secretary  may  permit,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  129  of  this  title,  reimbursement  of 
the  Federal  share  of  the  actual  cost  of  con- 
strualon  of  new  toll  highways  or  Improve- 
ments to  existing  toll  highways,  construction 
of  which  highways  or  Improvement  is  begun 
after  July  1.  1972.  but  not  including  the  cost 
of  toll  coUectlon  and  service  faclUtles,  on  the 
same  basis  and  In  the  same  manner  as  to  the 
construction  of  free  highways  under  this 
chapter  upon  compliance  with  the  conditions 
contained  to  this  section. 

•'(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
construction  as  applicable  to  a  project  under 
section  120(a)  of  this  title  from  funds  appor- 
tioned to  such  SUte  ptirsuant  to  paragraph 
(1)    subsection   (b)    of  section  104  d  thk 


Utle  whenever  the  Sute  enters  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  whereby  It  under- 
Ukes  performance  of  the  following  obliga- 
tions; ^,  . 
•(1)  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
such  highway  to  accordance  with  standards 
approved  by  the  Secretary; 

•  (2)  aU  tolls  received  from  the  operation 
of  such  highway,  less  the  actual  cost  of  such 
operation  and  maintenance,  shall  be  appUed 
by  the  SUte  to  the  repayment  of  the  actual 
costs  of  construction,  except  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  payable  of  such 
actual  costs  of  a  project;  and 

"(3)  no  tolls  ShaU  be  charged  for  the  use 
of  such  highway  after  the  Federal  share  has 
been  paid  and  the  highway  shall  be  main- 
tained and  operated  as  a  free  highway. 

Such  agreemenU  may  be  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  a  SUte  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  ReUnbursements  shall 
not  be  made  until  after  the  SUte  receives 
Its  final  apportionment  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  on  the 
Interstate  System. 

•'(c)  When  such  highway  becomes  tou 
free  in  accordance  with  the  aforementioned 
agreement,  such  highway  shaU  become  a 
part  of  the  prUnary  system  notwithstanding 
the  mUeage  limiutions  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  103  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Federal  share  payable  of  such 
actual  cost  of  the  project  shall  be  made  in 
not  more  than  fifteen  equal  annual  Install- 
ments, from  the  funds  apportioned  to  the 
SUte  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsec- 
Uon  (b)  of  section  104  of  this  title,  with  the 
first  installment  being  made  one  year  after 
the  project  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  SUte  high- 
way departments  or  one  year  after  the  State 
receives  lu  final  apportionment  of  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure 
on  the  Interstate  System,  whichever  is  last 
to  occur.  Such  payment  shaU  be  applied 
against  the  outstanding  obllgaUons  of  the 

^TbTThe  analysis  of  chapter  1   of  tiUe  33. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng ; 
•146    Toll  road  reimbursement  program." 

SPECIAL  ITRBAN   HIGH  DENSTTY  TBAmC  PBOGBAM 

SEC.  132.   (a)   Chapter  1  of  UUe  33  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new  section; 
"5  147.     Special   urban   high   density   traffic 
program, 
"(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
6100  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    1974,  and  6100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  for  the  construction 
of  highways  connected  to  the  IntersUte  Sys- 
um  to  portions  of  urbanized  areas  with  high 
traffic  density.  The  Secretary  shaU  develop 
Kuldelinee  and  standards  for  the  designation 
of  routes  and  the  allocaUon  of  funds  for  this 
Durpose  which  Include  the  foUowlng  criteria: 
"(1)    Routes  designated  by  the  Secretary 
ShaU  not  be  longer  than  ten  mUes. 

"(2)  Routes  designated  shaU  serve  areas 
of-concentrated  population  and  heavy  traffic 
congestion. 

"(31  Routes  designated  shaU  serve  the 
urgent  needs  of  commercial,  industrial,  or 
national  defense  installations. 

"(4)  Any  routes  shall  connect  with  exist- 
ing routes  on  the  IntersUte  System. 

"(6)  Routes  designated  under  this  section 
shall  have  been  approved  through  the  plan- 
ntog  process  required  under  secUon  134  of 
this  title  and  determined  to  be  essential  by 
responsible  local  officials. 

"(6)  A  route  ShaU  be  deslgnatwl  under 
this  section  only  where  the  Swaretary  de*«r- 
mtoes  that  no  feasible  or  pracUcable  altar- 
native  mode  of  transporUUon  which  oould 
meet  the  needs  of  the  area  to  be  served  Is 
now  avaUable  or  covdd  become  avaUable  to 
the  foreseeable  future. 


(7)  The  designation  of  routes  under  this 
^i^^n  ShaU  comply  with  secUon  138  o^^ 
ttUe  and  no  route  ahaU  be  designated  which 
«ibstantlaUy  damages  or  tofrlngee  upon  any 
resldentlskl  area. 

"(8)  Route*  ShaU  be  deslgnaUd  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  and  iwporsible  local  officials. 

"(9)  No  more  thsja  one  rouu  to  any  one 
SUte  ShaU  be  d«slgnat«l  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Fwleral  share  payable  on  so- 
oount  of  any  project  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  not  *xc««d  90  per  oantuin  of 
the  cost  otf  oonstruotlon  of  suoh  projwst. 

(b)  "nie  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  M 
Utle  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Cod*  U  aiMnclwl 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f<^owlng; 
••147.  Special  urban  high  density  traffic  pro- 
gram." 

ALTEaNATE    rennAL-AID    HIGHWAY    nOCMDVtSB 

SEC  133.  TlUe  33.  United  SUte*  Code,  1* 
amended  by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  nev 
chapter  1-A  at  the  end  of  chapter  1 ; 

"CHAPTni    l-A    ALT«»NATIVE    rEDSaAL-AID 
HIGHWAY    PROCEUUaES 


"171    Pcrflcy  declarations. 

"172.  AppUoabUlty  and  certification. 

••173.  Assistance  for  SUtes  desiring  to  com- 
ply with  this  chapter. 

••174.  Master  agreement. 

••175    Rights  of  aggrieved  parties. 

"176.  AppllcabUlty  of  other  chapters. 

••§  171    Policy  declaration 

"The  Congress  hereby  finds  that^ 
"(a)  the  public  toterest  requires  an  alter- 
nauve  procedure  to  the  procedures  otherwise 
provided  to  UUe  33  for  P~«-^J^«^i' 
aid  highway  projects  to  promote  *«»  J*^'" 
tate  the  oonttoued  construction  of  the  Fea- 
eral-ald  systems  covered  by  mis  chapter  and 
to  provide  the  SUtes  and  local  governments 
according  to  their  ovm  priorities  and  prob- 
!^  w?Si  a  maximum  degree  of  flextoUlty 

and  choice.  ^  , ._. 

"(b)  the  alternative  procedure  ppovldwi 
bv  this  chapur  shaU  emphasize  the  develop- 
nieni  and  utuisatlon  of  SUte  administra- 
tive processes  for  construottog  Federai-ald 
hlKhway  projecu  which  wUl  insure  their 
construction  to  harmony  with  Uie  social,  en- 
vlronmental  and  economic  obJ«Jtlves  of  aU 
applicable  Federal  laws  and  requlremsEts. 

••(c)  the  Federal -aid  highway  program  as 
admtolstered  under  this  chapter  shall  con- 
ttoue  to  be  a  cooperative  program  betw^n 
the  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Government.  The 
primary  Federal  role  shaU  be  to  require  an 
mugrated  system  of  highways,  consistent 
vrtth  local  determinations  and  ne«is.  whl^ 
wUl  be  designed,  developed  and  «>i^t«;«ct«>d 
In  accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary-  to  effectuaU  national  policies 
determtoed  by  the  Congress.  The  authorlsa- 
tltm  and  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  or 
their  avaUabUlty  for  expenditure  for  con- 
structlwi  or  improvement  shaU  in  no  way  be 
deemed  to  tofrtoge  upon  the  rlghu  of  the 
SUtes  to  determtoe  which  proJecU  or  im- 
provemenu    shaU    be    financed    under    thto 

^Td)  the  requlremenU  of  this  title  are  con- 
tract conditions  and  any  SUte  which  avails 
Itself  of  the  procedures  to  this  chapter  1» 
obliged  to  meet  the  «<1^'^''°"  ^T,^*^  " 
sets  forth  to  lU  application  for  certification. 

"I  173.  AppUcabUlty  and  certification 

"(a)  -I^e  provisions  of  this  chapter  shaU 
be  applicable  to  aU  Federal-aid  systems  m- 
cept  me  National  System  of  IntarsUte  and 
Defense  Highways.  s-,™. 

"(b)  Any  SUte  may  submit  to  tne  aecre 
tary  for  his  approval  and  certification  a  com- 
prstoenslve  procedure  for  the  consmictlon  of 
lateral-aid  highway  P^Jf^-  "",^«i?^ 
tbe  proceas  by  which  such  SUte  piupo***  ^ 
carry  out  lU  F«l*ral-ald  highway  construc- 
tton  r^iponslbUltls*.   rt»  SUte   procedure 
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8h*U  Bet  forth  the  process  by  which  go*l8,  ob- 
jectives, and  priorities  tor  carrying  out  Its 
Federal -aid  program  shall  be  established  and 
shall  lake  Into  account  and  be  in  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title  and  other  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law.  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish guidelines  which  shall  describe  the 
essential  elements  of  a  comprehensive  State 
highway  program.  The  State  shall  certify 
to  the  "secretary  that  Its  procedure  wlU  be 
administered  by  a  State  agency  with  ade- 
quate powers,  suitably  staffed,  equipped  and 
organized  to  comply  with  all  applicable  State 
and  Federal  laws,  guidelines,  regulations  and 
directives,  and  that  Its  administrative  proc- 
esses will  result  In  compliance  with  State 
and  Federal  laws,  guidelines,  regulations  and 
directives. 

■•(c)  The  Secretary  shall  within  ninety  days 
after  receipt  of  a  State  request  for  certifica- 
tion review  the  comprehensive  procedures  of 
such  State  pursuant  to  the  guidelines  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  In  re- 
viewing a  State  requaat  for  certification,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct  audits  and 
physical  inspections  to  determine  the  ability 
of  the  State  to  carry  out  Its  comprehensive 
procedure. 

••(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  re- 
quest of  any  State  for  certification  unless 
he  finds  that  State  laws,  guidelines,  regula- 
tions, and  directives  wUl  not  result  In  the 
accomplishment  of  the  social,  environmental, 
and  economic  objectives  of  all  applicable 
Federal  laws  and  requirements  or  are  not  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  does  not 
approve  a  request  of  a  State  for  certification, 
the  State  may  appeal  such  decision  to  the 
United  SUtes  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  ColvimbU  which  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside  in  whole  or  In 
part.  The  Secretary's  disapproval  of  a  request 
by  a  State  for  certification  shall  not  deprive 
such  State  of  any  of  the  benefits  nor  relieve 
It  of  any  of  the  requirements  of  the  other 
chapters  of  this  title  with  respect  to  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects  In  such  States. 

"(f)   Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  a  com- 
prehenstye  procedure  of  any  State  for  con- 
structing Federal-aid  highway  projects  shall 
be  In  effect  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
such  approval  and  shall  discharge  his  respon- 
sibility under  title  23  with  respect  to  Indl- 
Tldual    project    approvals    as    required    In 
chapter  1  of  this  title,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  at  any  time,  based  upon  his 
continuous  review  and  audit  of  a  compre- 
hensive procedure  of  such  State  or  projects 
being   executed    pursuant   thereto   or   other 
Information,  that  It  Is  not  in  compliance  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  In  such  event,  the  Secretary,  after 
appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for  cor- 
rection of  non-compliance  shall  declare  the 
master  agreement  or  any  part  thereof  pro- 
vided   for    In    section    174    of    this    chapter 
breached   and    withdraw   his   approval.   Any 
fall\iT«  of  the  SUte  to  comply  with  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  title  23  shall  be  deemed  a 
breach  of  the  master  agreement  provided  for 
In  section  174  of  this  chapter.  Nothing  In  this 
chapter  shall  affect  or  discharge  any  respon- 
sibility or  obligation  of  the  Secretary  under 
any  Federal  law.  Including  the  National  En- 
vironmental  Policy   Act   of    1969    (42   U.8.C. 
4321  et  seq.),  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
nat\iral  beauty  (49  U.8.C.  1663(f)).  and  the 
Uniform    Relocation    Assistance    and    Land 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of   1970   (42  U.S.C. 
4601   et  seq.).  other  than  title  33.  United 
States  Code. 

"(g)  The  guidelines,  regulations,  and  other 
criteria  to  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  In 
determining  whether  to  approve  the  request 
of  any  State  for  certification,  shall  be  devel- 
oped In  consultation  with  appropriate  State 


and  Federal  offlcUls  and  shall  be  promulgated 
not  later  than  June  30,  1973.  An  opportunity 
to  submit  written  data  or  comments  for  a 
period   of   not    less   than    ninety   days   after 
publication  shall  be  afforded  to  all  Interested 
persons.  The  Initial  approval  of  the  compre- 
hensive procedures  of  any  3tate  shall   take 
effect  no  earlier  than  July  1,  1974. 
••§  173.     Assistance    for    Slates    desiring    to 
comply  with  this  chapter 
"Any   State,   prior   to   submitting   its   re- 
quest to  the  Secretary  for  certification,  may 
make  application  to  the  Secretary   for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  assistance  in  devel- 
oping comprehensive  procedures  which  will 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
In   providing  Federal  assistance,   the  Secre- 
tary may  utilize  the  sums  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 104(a)    of  title  23  to  be  deducted  for 
administering   the   provlslone  of  law  to  be 
financed   from   appropriations   for   the   Ped- 
eral-ald   systems. 
"I  174.     Blaster  agreement 

"(a)  Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  a  re- 
quest by  a  State  for  certification  shall  con- 
stitute a  formal  agreement  with  the  State. 
The  agreement  shall  apply  to  all  Federal - 
aid  projects  to  be  constructed  by  the  State 
pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  procedures 
for  the  biennial  period  of  the  agreement. 

'•(b)  The  Secretary  may  rely  upon  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  State  with  respect 
to  the  arrangements  or  agreements  made 
by  the  State  and  appropriate  local  officials 
where  a  part  of  a  project  is  to  be  construct- 
ed at  the  expense  of.  or  in  cooperation  vrtth, 
political  subdivisions   of  the  State. 

"(c)  Approval  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  for  the  payment  of  Its 
proportional  contribution  to  all  projects 
covered  by  the  agreement.  Following  ap- 
proval of  an  agreement  by  a  State  for  cer- 
tification, funds  apportioned  to  a  State  pur- 
suant to  section  104  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  by  the  State  under  the  State's 
comprehensive  procedure  without  restric- 
tion, except  that  nothing  In  this  section 
shall  affect  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
restrict,  or  of  any  court  to  enjoin,  the  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  of  such  funds  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  applicable  laws  or  re- 
quirements or  for  failure  of  the  State  to 
comply  with  its  comprehensive  procedure. 

•'(d)  The  State  shall  submit  with  Its  re- 
quest for  certification  a  list  of  projects  to  be 
covered  by  the  agreement.  The  State  may 
add.  withdraw  and  substitute  other  proj- 
ects during  the  period  of  the  agreement  with 
notice  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
disapprove  such  additional  withdrawal  or 
substitution  within  ninety  days.  However. 
In  no  event  may  a  controversial  project  be 
withdrawn  and  another  project  substituted 
therefor  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  com- 
pliance vrtth  applicable  laws. 
"§  175.  Rights  of  aggrieved  parties 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  in  accord- 
ance wtih  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  (section  554  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code),  an  administrative  hearing  for 
alleged  failure  of  a  State  to  comply  with  Its 
approved  comprehensive  procedure  or  amy 
applicable  State  or  Federal  law.  The  Secre- 
tary's decision  shall  be  based  upon  the  record 
In  such  hearing,  and  his  Investigation  and 
review  of  the  State  and  Federal  project 
records  shall  constitute  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative record.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  reviewed  in  accord  with  section  706 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  procedure  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  the  exclusive  procedure  for  su- 
ing, the  Secretary  or  any  oX  his  delegates  and 
designees  for  the  failure  of  a  State  to  comply 
with  its  comprehensive  procedures. 
"5  176.  Applicability  of  other  chapters 

"All  of  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code  shall   be  applicable  to  projects 


processed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  except  where  the  Secretary  deter> 
mines  that  said  provisions  of  law  conflict  or 
are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter." 

PUBLIC    TaANSPOBTATION    IN    NA'TIONAL   rOUSTS 
AND   PAKKS 

Sec.  134.  (a)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  204 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Funds  available  for  forest  highways 
shall  be  available  for  adjacent  vehicular 
parking  areas,  for  sanitary,  water,  and  fire 
control  faculties,  and  for  passenger  loading 
areas  and  facilities  and  the  purchase  of  buses 
to  provide  Interpretive  or  shuttle  transporta- 
tion services  as  am  alternative  means  of 
transportation . ' ' 

(b)  Section  206  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Funds  available  for  park  roads  and 
trails  shall  be  available  for  adjacent  vehicular 
parking  tu-eas  and  for  passenger  loading  areas 
and  facilities  and  the  purchase  of  buses  to 
provide  interpretive  or  shuttle  transportation 
services  as  an  alternative  means  of  transpor- 
tation." 

PARKWAYS 

Sec.  135.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  207 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Funds  available  for  parkways  shall  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  construction  and 
Improvement  thereof,  Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way  and  related  scenic  ease- 
ments." 

(b)  Section  207  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  fxirther  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsections: 

"(d)  After  December  31,  1972,  parkways 
contracted  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  on  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  106(a)  of 
this  title,  relating  to  the  obligation  of  funds, 
shall  apply  to  funds  available  for  parkways.'" 

HIGHLAND    8CKNIC    HKHWAT 

Sec.  136.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (acting  through  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice), Is  authorized  to  develop  smd  construct 
as  a  parkway  the  Highland  Bcenlc  Highway 
from  West  Virginia  State  Route  39  to  VB. 
250  neau-  Barton  Knob. 

(b)  Such  Secretaries  are  authorized  to 
acquire  rights-of-way.  lands  containing  such 
rtghts-of-way.  and  Interests  tn  land.  In- 
cluding scenic  easements,  necessary  to  carry 
out    the    purpose    of    a    scenic    highway. 

(c)  Upon  construction  of  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway,  such  road  and  all  associated 
lands  and  rights-of-way  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Forest  Service  and  managed  as  part 
of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest,  solely 
for  scenic  and  recreational  use  and  passenger 
car  travel. 

CUMBERLAND     GAP     NATIONAL     HISTORICAL    PARK 

Sec.  137.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  defini- 
tion of  parkways  In  subsection  (a)  of  section 
101,  funds  available  for  parkways  shall  be 
available  to  finance  the  cost  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  relocation  of  Route  25E  through 
the  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical 
Park,  Including  construction  of  a  tunnel  and 
the  approaches  thereto,  so  CM  to  permit  resto- 
ration of  the  Gap  and  provide  adequate  traf- 
fic capacity. 

(b)  Upon  construction,  such  highway  and 
tunnel  and  all  associated  lands  and  rights- 
of-way  shall  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Pturk  Service  and  managed  as  part  of  the 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park. 

ALASKA     HIGHWAY 

Sec.  138.  (a)(1)  Chapter  2  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 


'.?/J)-  "SSgSng  the  benefits  that  will  ac- 
J^^Xo  ^SUte  Of  Alaska  and  to  the  Unlt«l 
SteTfrom  the  reconatnictlon  of  the  Alaska 
^lytTom  the  Alaskan  border  to  Haines 
Klon  in  Canada  and  the  Haines  Cutoff 
kShwav  from  Haines  JuncUon  In  Canada  to 
STsouth  Alaskan  border,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  out  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  provide  for 
n^Jflsary  reconstruction  of  such  highway. 
^^^proprUtlons  shall  remain  available 
^tll  expended.  No  expenditures  shall  be 
X^e  for  the  construction  of  such  highways 
nntll  an  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the 
oovernment  of  Canada  and  the  Oovernment 
rf  the  United  States  which  shall  provide.  In 
nut    that   the   Canadian   Government— 

"(1)  will  provide,  without  participation  of 
funds  authorized  under  this  title  all  neces- 
«rv  riKht-of-way  for  the  reconstruction  of 
such  highways,  which  right-of-way  sh^ 
forever  be  held  inviolate  as  a  part  of  such 
highways  for  public  use; 

•■(2)  win  not  impose  any  highway  toll,  or 
oennlt  any  such  toll  to  be  charged  for  the 
uae  of  such  highways  by  vehicles  or  personB; 
"(3)  will  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  fee,  tax,  or  other  charge  for  the 
use  of  such  highways  by  vehicles  or  persons 
from  the  United  States  that  does  not  apply 
equally  to  vehicles  or  persons  of  Canada; 

"(4)  will  continue  to  grant  reciprocal  rec- 
ognition of  vehicle  registration  and  drivers' 
Ucenses  In  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 
"(6)  win  maintain  such  highways  after 
their  completion  In  proper  condition  ade- 
quately to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  traffic. 

"(b)  The  survey  and  construction  work 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follo'Wlng: 

"317.  Alaska  Highway." 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  completing  neces- 
sary reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
from  the  Alaskan  border  to  Haines  Junction 
m  Canada  and  the  Haines  Cutoff  Highway 
from  Haines  Junction  In  Canada  to  the 
south  Alaskan  border  there  U  authorlaed  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $88,670,000  to  be 
expended  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  217  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

RESEARCH    AND    PLANNING 

Sic.  139.  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  307 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)(1)  Not  to  exceed  1%  per  centxim  of 
the  sums  apportioned  for  each  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1964  to  any  State 
under  section  104  of  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  upon  request  of  the 
State  highway  department,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  vrtth  or  without  State 
funds,  for  engineering  and  economic  surveys 
and  investigations;  for  the  planning  of  fu- 
ture highway  programs  and  local  public  bus 
transportation  systems  and  for  the  financing 
thereof;  for  studies  of  the  economy,  safety, 
and  convenience  of  hlghviray  usage  and  the 
desirable  regulation  and  equitable  taxation 
thereof;  and  for  research  and  development, 
necessary  In  connection  vrtth  the  planning, 
design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
highways  and  hlghvray  systems,  and  the  regu- 
lation and  taxation  of  their  use." 

BRIDGES   ON    RDmAL    DAUB 

are.  140.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  eecUon  820 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$16,761,000"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$26,261,000." 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  under  authority 
of  the  Increased  authorlaatlon  of  $8,600,000 
established  by  the  amendment  made  by  sixb- 


aeotlon  (a)  of  thla  aecUon  st»il  be  available 
for  expenditure  only  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  acroas  lock  and 
dam  numbered  thirteen  on  the  ArkanMS 
River  near  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  In  the 
amount  of  $2,100,000  and  In  connection  wl«i 
the  reoonstructlon  of  a  bridge  acroes  Chlck- 
amauga  Dwn  on  the  Tennessee  River  near 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  In  the  amount  of 
$6,400,000.  No  such  sums  shall  be  appropri- 
ated until  aU  applicable  requirements  of 
section  320  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  have  been  complied  with  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  State  of  Arkansaa  for  the 
Fort  Smith  project  and  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  Chattanooga  project. 

TECHNICAI.   AMXNDMDrXS 

S«c.  141.  "ntle  23,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  aa  follows : 

(8)  Section  101(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  and  inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transport*tton". 

(b)  Section  109(g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Ret"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Act". 

(c)  Section  126(a),  and  810  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commerce"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Trana- 

portatlon". 

(d)  The  heading  of  section  303  Is  amended 

to  read: 

"Administration  organization." 

(e)  Sections  308(b),  312,  and  314  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  Public 
Roads"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration". 

(f)  Section  309  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Transportation". 

(g)  Section  312  and  314  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Conamerce"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Trana- 
portatlon". 

ALASKAN    ASSISTANCB 

Sec.  142.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  "June  30,  1972  and  June  80,  1973." 
and  substituting  "June  30,  1972,  June  30, 
1973,  June  30.  1974  and  June  80,  1976." 


UJCaSASKD  FKDXaAL  SRAXB — KfTBCTIVM  DATE 

Sec  143.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shaU  take  effect  with 
respect  to  aU  obligations  inctirred  after 
June  30.  1973.  except  for  projects  on  which 
Federal  funds  were  obligated  on  or  before 
that  date." 

HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION  COUMIBStOV 

Sec.  144.  (a)  Subsection  (I)  of  section  128 
of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  the  foUowlng  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"(1)  The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
December  31,  1973.  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  Its  final  report." 

(b)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  123  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

" (n)  There  arc  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prc^rlated   such   sums,   but   not  more  than 
$450,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  such  mon- 
eys as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  available 
to  the  Commission  until  expended." 
rEASiBnJTT  sTunnB 
S«c  146.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress by  January  1,  1974,  on  the  feaalbUlty 
and  necessity  for  constructing  to  appropriate 
standards  proposed  highways  along  the  fol- 
lowing routes  for  the  purpose  of  Including 
such  hlghvroys  In  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways: 

(a)   A  route  from  Brunswick,  Georgia,  or 


Its  vicinity,  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  or  lU 
vicinity,  so  aligned  to  serve  the  following 
intermediate  locations,  or  vicinities  thereof; 
Columbus.  Georgia;  Birmingham.  Alabama; 
Tupelo.  Mlaaiaslppl;  Memphis.  TennMaee; 
Batesvllle.  Arkansas;  and  Springfield.  Ml»- 
souri.  ^  _. 

(b)  Extension  of  Interstate  Highway  70 
from  Cove  Fort.  Utah,  or  Ite  vicinity,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  so  aligned  to  serve  the  In- 
termediate locations  of  Ely  and  Caraon  City, 
Nevada,  or  their  vicinities. 

(c)  A  route  from  AmarUlo,  Texas,  or  Its 
vicinity,  to  Las  Cruoes,  New  Mexico,  cm-  Its 
vicinity,  so  aligned  to  serve  the  following  In- 
termediate locations,  or  vicinities  thereof: 
Hereford,  Texas;  Clovis,  New  Mexico;  Por- 
tales.  New  Mexico;  Roswell,  New  Mexico; 
Ruldoso,  New  Mexico;  Tularoaa,  New  Mexico; 
and  Alamagordo,  New  Mexico. 

(d)  A  route  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  or 
Its  vicinity,  to  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana,  or 
ita  vicinity,  so  alined  to  serve  one  or  both  of 
the  foUowlng  intermediate  locations  or  vicin- 
ities thereof:  PayettevUle.  Fort  Smith,  and 
Texarkana,  Arkansas;  or  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas or  any  other  route  through  the  State  of 
Arkansas  determined  feasible  by  such  State 
and  the  Secretary. 

STUDY   or  TOLL  BBJDGX  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  146.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a 
fuU  suid  complete,  Inveetigatlon  and  study 
of  existing  Federta  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  toU  bridges  over  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  actions  can  and  should 
be  taken  to  aaenre  Just  and  reasonable  tolls 
nationwide.  The  Secretary  shaU  submit  a 
report  of  the  findings  of  such  study  and  in- 
Teatl^atlon  to  the  Congreas  not  later  than 
July  1,  1973,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  modifications  or  addlUons  to  ex- 
isting laws,  regulations,  and  policies  as  will 
•obleve  a  tinlform  system  of  tolls  and  beat 
serve  the  pubUc  interest. 

TKUCINATION  OF  rKWRAL-AlD 
IXLATIONBHIP 

Sbc.  147.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law  or  any  court  de- 
clslcHi  to  the  contrary,  the  contractxial  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments ShaU  be  ended  with  re^ject  to  aU 
portions  of  the  San  Antonio  Ncwth  Ej^ireea- 
vray  between  Interstate  Highway  88  and  In- 
terstate Loop  410,  and  the  expreeeway  shaU 
cease  to  be  a  Federal  aid  project. 

(b)   The  amount  of  aU  Federal  aid  high- 
way funds  paid  on   account  of  sectlMis  of 
the  San  Antonio  North  Expressway  In  Bexar 
County.  Texas   (Federal  aid  projects  num- 
bered U   244(7),   U   344(10).   UG   244(9).   U 
344(8).  and  U  244(11)),  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  so  repaid  shall  be  depoelted  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "Federal  Aid 
Highways    (Trust    Fund)".    At   the    time   of 
such    repayment    the    Federal    aid    projects 
with  re^>ect  to  which  funds  have  been  re- 
paid and  any  other  Federfd  aid  projects  lo- 
cated on  such  expressway  and  programed  tor 
expenditure  on  such  project.  If  any,  shaU  be 
canceled  and  withdrawn  from  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  program.  Any  amount  so  re- 
paid, together  with   the  unpaid  balance  of 
any  amount  programed  for  expenditure  on 
any  such  project  shall  be  credited  to  the 
unprogramed  balance   of   Federal-aid   high- 
way funds  of  the  same  class  last  appcwtloned 
to  the   States,  respectively.  The  amount  so 
credited  shaU  be  avaUable  for  expenditure 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Utle  23, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended. 


RAILaOAD   RELOCA'nOH  DEMONSTRATION 

Sic.  148.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation ahaU  enter  into  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  neceesary  to  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration project  In  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  for  the 
relocation  of  railroad  line*  from  the  cen- 
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tral  arwk  of  the  city  in  conformance  with 
the  methodology  developed  under  P«>P«~ 
numbered  DOT-re-20037.  The  city  »h«il  (1) 
have  a  local  agency  with  legal  authority  to 
relocate  railroad  facilities,  levy  taxes  for 
such  purpose,  and  a  record  of  prior  accom- 
nllahment;  and  (2)  have  a  current  reloca- 
tion plan  for  such  lines  which  h"  •J^^ 
ftble  beneflt-coet  ratio  Involving  and  having 
the  unanimous  approval  of  three  or  more 
class  I  railroads  and  multlclvlc  local,  and 
State  agencies,  and  which  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  a  substantial  number  of  the 
existing  rallvray-road  conflict  points  within 

^^"(b)  Federal  grants  or  payments  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  shall  cover  70  per 
centum  of  the  costs  Involved. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports and  a  final  repori;  to  the  Pf«"l«^*  »"f 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  hto  activities 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  11 .000.000  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  and  not  to  exceed  W.000.000 
from  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.      

TITLE  II 

SHORT   TTTLS 

Sxc  201  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Highway  Safety  Act  of  1972." 

PLANNING.     AD»tn«l»T»ATlON.     *NO     XVAI-UATION 
or  STATS  PBOCaAMS 

8xc  aoa  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  402  of  tlUe  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  "such  standards  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions  for"  the 
foUowlng:  "planning,  admlnlatratlon.  and 
evaluation  of  the  State  program.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  402  of 
title  28.  United  State*  Code.  U  amended  by 
deleting  paragraph  (E)  and  substituting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

•(B)  provide  for  planning,  administration, 
and  evaluation  of  the  State  program.  Includ- 
ing (1)  Identification  of  the  State's  highway 
safety  problems,  the  solutions  thereto,  and 
the  capabUlty  of  the  State  for  effecting  the 
solution;  (U)  formulation  of  objectives  for 
achieving  program  goals:  (lU)  development 
of  plans  for  allocation  of  resources  and  speci- 
fication of  stepe  to  achieve  objectives;  (iv) 
evaluation  of  achievements;  and  (v)  revision 
of  the  program  as  necessary  to  Insure  the 
aocompllahment  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

PENALTHS  roa  DRIVING  WHILK  INTOXICATED 

Sec.  203.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of 
title  33  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence  the 
following:  "EfTectlve  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1972  such  standards  shall  also 
Include  provisions  requiring  (1)  laws  pro- 
hibiting persons  from  operating  motor 
vehicles  whUe  under  the  Influence  of  In- 
toxicating liquors  or  any  narcotic  or  drug 
which  impairs  their  ability  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle  properly  and  safely,  (2)  proce- 
dures for  effective  enforcement  of  such  laws. 
(3)  penalties  for  violation  of  such  laws 
which  provide  a  meaningful  deterrent  to 
their  violation,  and.  where  appropriate,  ade- 
quate medical  treatment  for  persons  violat- 
ing such  laws  who  are  In  need  of  treat- 
ment.". 

MANPOWXa  TRAINING  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
FROORAMS 

Ssc.  204.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  402  of  Utle  23.  United 
State*  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  "approved  In  accordance 
with  subeection  (a),"  the  foUowlng:  "In- 
cluding the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  manpower  training  progranrs,  and  of 
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demonstration  programs  th»t  the  Secretary 
determinee  wUl  contribute  directly  to  the 
reduction  of  accldenU.  and  deaths  and  in- 
Jurlea  reeultlng  therefrom  such  funds.' 

PtJBLIC   ROAD    MILEAGE 

Sic.  206.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of 
Utle  23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inaertlng  Immediately  after  the  third  sen- 
tence the  foUowlng :  "Public  road  mileage  as 
used  in  this  subsection  shall  be  determined 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  In  i»*lch  the  fund*  are  apportioned 
and  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  subject  to  approval  by  the 
8ecrel*ry. 

COMPUANCX    WTTH    ALCOHOL    SAFETY    STANDARD 

Sec  206.  (a)  Subeection  <c)  of  section  402 
of  Utle  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  bv  InserUng  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  next  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following;  ■■Pro- 
vided however.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
sentence  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
State  which  has  not  prior  to  July  1.  1974, 
properly  Implemented  the  Secretary's  high- 
way safety  programs  standard  numbered  8 
(relaUng  to  alcohol  In  relaUon  to  highway 
lafwty)  or  any  modification  or  addition  to 
such  standard  prior  to  such  date". 

(b)  Such  subsecUon  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  immediately  after  the  next  to  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "When- 
ever the  Secretary  suspends  the  application 
of  the  seventh  sentence  of  this  subsection. 
he  shall  report  within  ten  days  the  reasons 
for  such  suspension  and  the  period  of  such 
suspension  to  the  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresentaUves  on  Public 
Works,  Commerce,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  shall  publish  such  re- 
port in  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  notify 
the  State  or  States  involved  of  such  suspen- 
sion, the  reasons  therefor  and  the  period 
thereof,  and  warn  them  of  the  penalty  In- 
volved.'^. 


INCENTIVES  FOR  COMPLIANCE  WITH   HIGHWAY 

SAFETY    STANDARDS 

MINIMUM    APPORTIONMENT 

S«c  207.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  is 
amended  by  striking  "one-third  of  l  per 
centum"  In  the  fifth  sentence  thereof  as 
amended,  and  Inserting  "one-half  of  1  per 
centum."  ^   ^.,^ 

Sec.  208.  Section  402  of  title  23  at  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (1 ) ,  as  f  ollou-s ; 

"(l)(l)  The  Secretary  ahall  award.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, $10,000,000  In  granU  In  each  fiscal  year 
to  States  which  he  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  which  he  shall  establish 
and  publish,  to  have  attained  above  average 
results  In  carrying  out  and  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  Such  grants  shall 
be  used  by  recipient  States  orly  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  The  amount 
appropriated  In  each  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  paragraph  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  eligible  for 
grants  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  In  the 
ratio  which  the  total  apportionments  to  each 
State  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  (1)  and 
(2)  for  such  year  bears  to  the  total  such 
apportionments  to  all  svich  eligible  States 
for  such  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  award.  In  ad- 
dttlon  to  other  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, •10,000.000  In  grants  in  each  fiscal  year 
to  States  which  he  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  which  he  shall  establish 
and  publish,  to  have  made  the  most  signifi- 
cant Improvements  In  carrying  out  and 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Such 
grants  shall  be  used  by  recipient  States  only 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  No 
State  shall  receive  in  excess  of  $500,000  In 
any  flacal  year  pursuant  to  the  provlslonfi  of 
this  paragraph.". 


HIOHWAT  BATETT  ON  IMDIAX  KXSXRVATIOtIt 

Sec  200.  (a)  Section  402  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  % 
new  subeection  (J) ,  as  follows: 

"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  the  appllcaUon  of 
this  section  on  Indian  reservations.  "State" 
and  "Oovemor  of  a  State"  incluc'es  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  "political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State"  Includes  an  Indian  tribe; 
Provided,  That,  notwithartandlng  the  provl- 
alons  of  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (b) 
(1)  hereof,  95  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  expended  by  Indian  tribes  to  carry 
out  highway  safety  programs  within  their 
Jurisdictions:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (E)  of  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  hereof  shall  be  applicable  ex- 
cept In  thoee  tribal  Jurisdictions  In  which 
the  Secretarj-  determines  such  programs 
would  not  be  practicable." 

(b)  Subeection  (d(  of  section  402  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  except  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  local  highway  safety  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  an  Indian  tribe.  If  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  an  Indian  tribe 
does  not  have  sufficient  funds  available  to 
meet  the  non-Pederal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  program,  he  may  Increase  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  thereof  payable  under  thU 
Act  to  the  extent  necessary." 

DRUG     TT8E     AND    HIGHWAY    BAIXTY 

Sec.  210.  Section  403  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
••(a)"  Immediately  before  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections; 

•'(b)  In  addition  to  the  research  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary, m  consultation  with  such  other  govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Is  authorized  to  carry  out  safety  re- 
search on  the  relationship  between  the  con- 
sumption and  use  of  dnigs  and  their  effect 
upon  highway  safety  and  drivers  of  motor 
vehicles.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  a  highway  safety  program 
standard  with  respect  to  drug  use  In  relaUon 
to  highway  safety.  The  research  authorized 
by  this  subsection  may  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  through  grants  and  contracts  with 
pubUc  and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
Individuals. 

"(c)    In  addition  to  the  research  author- 
ized by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  either  Inde- 
pendently or  In  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies,  to  conduct  re- 
search into,  and  to  make  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  State  or  local  agencies,  Institu- 
tions,   and    individuals    for    demonstratl<m 
projects  for,  programs  of  administrative  ad- 
judication of  traffic  Infractions.  Such  admin- 
istrative adjudication  programs  shall  be  de- 
signed to  improve  highway  safety  by  pro- 
viding fair,  efficient,  and  effective  adjudica- 
tion of  traffic  infractions,  and  by  utilizing 
appropriate   punishment,   training,   and  re- 
habilitative measures  for  traffic  law  offenders. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  by 
July  1,  1974,  on  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  authorized  by  this  subsection, 
and  shall  Include  In  such  report  a  comparison 
of  the  fairness,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of 
administrative  adjudication  of  traffic  Infrac- 
tions with  other  methods  of  handling  such 
Infractions." 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  211.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  use  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
either  independently  or  In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  for 
making  grants  to  or  contracting  with  State 


^  local  agencies.  Institutions,  and  Indivld- 
Jliifw  (1)  training  or  education  or  high- 
C  B^ety  personnel,  (2)  research  feUow- 
SL  in  highway  safety,  (3)  developmentof 
SS^Jed  i^ldent  Investigation  procedToes, 
^r^^cr  service  plane,  (6)  d«non«tPa- 
ffin^?^.  and  (6)  relat^l  •^tlvlth-^^ 
Zi  .Lmed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
JTawTout  the  purposes  of  thU  sectton. 
S»  Secretary  shall  assure  that  no  fSM  are 
rf^wd  for  any  meetings  or  services  attend- 
!Sr^ereto  or  oUier  activities  reUtlng  to 
fining  and  education  of  highway  safety 
panonnel." 

taANSFER     OF     DEMONSTRA'nON      PROJECT 
BQtnPMENT 


SEC  212  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following   new   subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  where  he  deems 
It  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
MCtlon  402  of  this  title,  vest  In  State  or 
local  agencies,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
u  he  deems  approprUte.  title  to  equipment 
purchased  for  demonstration  projects  with 
funds  authorized  by  this  section." 

NATIONAL    HIGHWAY    SATTTY    ADVISORY 
COWITTKE 

Sec  213  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  404 
of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Federal 
Highway  AdmlnUtrator,"  the  foUowlng:  "the 
Kationai  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istrator,". 

DATE    OF    ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sic  214.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  202  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  196fi  (80  Stat.  736)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"Uarch  1"  and  substituting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "July  1". 

nfXROENCT    medical  rAXB   FOR    VICTIMS    OF 
HIGHWAY    ACCIDEMTe 

Sec.  215.   (a)   Chapter  4  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"1406.  Assistance     for     emergency     medical 
care  for  victims  of  highway  acci- 
dents. 
"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  In  developing 
comprehsnslve  plans  for  providing  improved 
emergency  medical  care  for  victims  of  high- 
way accidents.  Such  grants  shall   cover  70 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  such 
plans,  except  that  no  State  shall  receive  in 
excess  of  a  total  of  $100,000  pursuant  to  this 
■ectton. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  ts  authorized  to  ap- 
prove State  plans  submitted  to  him  and  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  approved  plans  for  improved 
emergency  medical  care  for  victims  of  high- 
way accidents.  Such  grants  shall  cover  70 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  Implementing  such 
approved  plans  to  the  extent  such  cost  ex- 
ceeds the  average  amount  spent  by  tjie  State 
on  provision  of  emergency  medical  care  to 
victims  of  highway  accidents  In  the  three 
years  preceding  the  enactment  of  this  bin, 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Usued  by  the  Secretary.  Funds  authMlzed  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  la  provided  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  of 
section  104  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  such 
plan  under  this  section  which  does  not: 

"(1)  comply  with  highway  safety  pro- 
gram standards  numbered  11  (relating  to 
emergency  medical  servloes ) :   and 

"(2)  comply  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  (A)  the 
avaUabUlty  of  neceeaary  equipment  (In- 
QltMilag,  but  iK>t  limited  to  ambulanoes  and, 
wbwe  apprt^trlate,  heUoopters),  (B)  the 
haloing  of  nksdJboal.  paramedtoal.  and  other 
penoanel,  (C)  the  utUlsktlon  to  the  maxi- 


mum extent  feaaiUe  U  exlrtln*  emergency 
n\^<«»^i  oax«  equipment  which  meeU  the 
■tandaids  and  regulations  the  Secretary  ea- 
tabltohes,  and  (D)  buOi  oth«  regul«tloM  m 
he  deems  necessary  to  aseure  that  adequate 
medical  care  Is  avaUable  to  vtctima  of  high- 
way accldonts  throughout  the  State." 

(b)  Tlie  analysis  of  chapter  4  of  tlUe  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"40a.  Assistance  for  emergency  medical  cere 

for  victims  of  highway  accldenU.". 

■LIMINATION    or    ROAOWAT    DAHQMMt 

SEC.  216.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  ttUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section ; 
"1 148.  Elimination  of  roadway  daggers. 

"•  ( a)  Fun<to  apportioned  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (6),  and  (7)  of  subeection 
(b)  of  section  104  of  Uils  title  shaU  be  avail- 
able to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  hazards  at 
specific  locations  or  eectlons  of  highways  and 
at  raUroad-hlghway  grade  croestngs  which 
have  high  accident  expertencee  or  high  ac- 
cident potentials. 

"(b)  In  approving  projects  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shaU  aprprove  those 
projects  reconunended  by  a  State  that  in- 
volve haaards  at  specific  locations  or  sec- 
tions of  highways  and  at  railroad -highway 
grade  croesings  which  have  been  determined, 
on  a  statewide  basis  to  be  the  most  hazard- 
ous and  the  elimination  of  which  would 
result  In  the  greatest  increase  in  highway 
aaXety."  ^ 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chaptw  1  of  tiUe  23. 
United  States  Code,  la  arrxmrted  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng ; 
""148.  EUmlnatlon  at  roadway  dangers 


PAVCMEKT-MAXXINe      EESXAECH      AMD      BSltOM- 
STEATIOM    PXOOaAM 


SBC.  217.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  reeeereh 
authorlJBed  by  section  807(a)  of  Utle  28. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
and  demonstration  programs  with  respect 
to  the  eflectlvenees  of  various  types  of  pave- 
ment markings  under  incletnent  weather  and 
nighttime  conditions. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out 
this  section  by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1976,  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000,  to  be  available  untU  expended. 

AtrrHOBIZATIONS 

Sec.  218.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund — 

(a)  $226,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $250,000,000  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  carrying  out 
section  402  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  highway  safety  programs) 
by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. oX  which  aiO.OOOjOOO  In  each 
such  year  shaU  be  for  the  purposes  of  section 
402(1)  (1),  and  $10,000,000  for  section  402 
(1)(2). 

(b)  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  for  carrying  out 
such  section  402  bv  the  Federal  Highway 
Admlnlstratton.  of  which  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  19'»  shaU  be  ex- 
clusively available  for  the  piirchase  of  equip- 
ment for  pavement  markup. 

(c)  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Juno  30.  1976,  for  carrying  out 
section  403  of  such  title  (relating  to  highway 
safety  research  and  development)  by  the 
National  Highway  TniOc  Safety  Administra- 
tion. 

(d)  $26,000,000  for  the  fiecal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  $26.000,«00  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  SO.  1976,  for  carrying  out 
such  section  403  hy  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 


(e)  $8,000,000  for  the  fiecal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  for  carrying  out  section  406 
(a)  of  tltie  23  of  the  United  Statee  Code 
(relating  to  emergency  medical  care),  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended  and  $26,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
for  carrying  out  section  406(b)  of  such  title. 

(f)  $360,000,000  fm-  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  $260,000,000  for  the  flwrnl 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  for  carrying  out 
section  144  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Cod*  (relating  to  the  h>«c1*1  bridge  replace- 
ment program). 

•nTL»  m 

TTRBAH  MASS  TRANSPORT ATTOlt  ACT  OF  1»S4 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "two- thirds"  In  the 
fifth  sentence  of  section  4(a)  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "90  per  centum": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "one-sixth"  In  the 
proviso  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  6 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "40  per  cen- 
tum"'; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""two- thirds"  In  the 
last  sentence  of  section  9  and  inserttng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "90  per  centum". 

(b)(1)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "No"  In  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  subeection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  'Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (f),  no":  %nd 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection   as  follows- 

"(f)   The  Secretary  U  also  authoriaed,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  to  any  BUU 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  It  to  assist  any 
mass    transportation    system   which    main- 
tains mass  transportation  service  In  an  urban 
sirea  to  pay  operating  exj>enaes  Incurred  as 
a  result  of  providing  such  serrlce.  No  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
subeection  unless    (1)    the  Secretary   det«r- 
mlnes  that  the  mass  transportation  servlcee 
provided  by  the  system  Involved  are  needed 
to  csurry  out  a  program  referred  to  In  section 
4(a),  and   (2)   the  appUcant  State  or  pubUc 
body  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  com- 
prehensive mass  transportation  service  im- 
provement plan  which  Is  approved  by  him 
and  which  sets  forth   a  program,   meeting 
cxiterU    established    by    the    Secretary,    for 
capital  or  service  improvements  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  providing  more 
efficient,  economical,   and   convenient  mass 
transportation  service  In  an  urban  area,  and 
for  placing  the  mass  transportation  opera- 
tions of  such  system  on   a  sound   financial 
basis.  The  amovint  of  any  grant  under  this 
subsection  to  a  State  or  local  public  body  to 
enable  It  to  assist  any  mass  tran sportaUon 
system  to  pay  operating  expenses  ahall  not 
exceed   twice   the   amount   of   financial    as- 
sistance provided  from  State  or  local  sources 
for  that  purpoee.  The  Secretary  shall  taeue 
such   regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
administer  this  subsecUon  in  an  equitable 
manner.  Such  regulations  shaU  Include  ap- 
prt;^rlate   definitions   of    (A)    operating   ex- 
penses,   and    (Bl    the    sources    or    types    of 
State  or  local  financial  assistance  which  may 
be  considered  In  computing  the  maximum 
aUowable  Federal  grant" 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
3"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
(Other  than  subeection   (f))". 

(3)  Section  12(c)    te  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inaerttng  in  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and"; 

(O)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"<8)  the  term  'mass  transpcrtatlon  syetam' 
means  any  private  company  cr  fnbUe  au- 
thority or  agency  providjof  xatm  traosporta- 
tlon  service." 
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(e)  Beotlon  4(e>  of  tnch  Act  U  uB«n4l«A— 

(1)   by  taaertln*  "(1)"  ttee  "(c)"; 

(3)  by  •trUclnc  out  "aMtioaa  3,  7(b).  utd 

9"  and  inaartlnc  la  U*u  th«r«o(  "sactlon  8 

(except  BUbaectloD    (f)),  and  aectloii  7(b) 

and  9"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "tbla  subaeetlon"  wta«r- 
ever  It  app«*n  and  Inserting  In  U«ti  thtnol 
"thia  parBgrapli";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  aa  follom : 

"(3)  To  (Inanoe  gra&ta  and  loana  under 
section  3(f)  of  thla  Act,  the  Secretary  la 
authorized  to  Incxir  obUgatlona  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Statee  In  the  form  of  grant  agree- 
ment or  otherwise  in  amounta  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  (800,000,000.  Thla  amount  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  shall 
remain  available  untU  obUcated.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  liquida- 
tion of  the  obligations  Incvkzred  under  this 
paragraph  not  to  exceed  8400,000.000  prior 
to  July  1.  1973,  which  amount  may  be  In- 
creased to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
8800.000.000  prior  to  July  1,  1974.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
panded." 

(d)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "83,100,000.000"  In  the  first 
and  third  sentences  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ••86.100.000,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  la 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be  one 
amendment,  possibly  two  amendments, 
on  which  it  is  likely  rollcall  votes  will  be 
had  this  afternoon.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill.  It  is  of  a 
rather  large  scope,  but  I  think  It  would 
be  a  good  Idea  to  get  started  on  this 
measure  at  this  time.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  frtxn  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooPEK)  both  will  handle  the 
bill. 

If  a  break  occurs  later  in  the  after- 
noon. I  think  the  Senate  should  be  on 
notice,  if  events  make  it  desirable  and 
necessary,  that  it  should  be  prepared  to 
turn  to  the  possible  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  830,  S.  632,  the  so-called 
Land  Use  Policy  bill,  on  which  there  will 
be  some  discussion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  sasrlng 
that  that  bill  will  be  taken  up  after  the 
consideration  of  3.  3339? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  Is  a  possi- 
MUty. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roD. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  request 
which  I  am  about  to  make  has  been  clear- 
ed with  the  distlngiilshed  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coom) ;  the  dis- 
tinguished  senior   Soiator   from  West 


Virginia  (Mr.  Randolfh>.  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  is  here. 
The  request  as  I  understand,  has  been 
cleared  with  aU  Senators  who  would  be 
involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseat  that  when  ail 
amendments  to  S.  3939  which  are  csdled 
up  today  are  disposed  of  today,  the  bill 
thai  go  over  to  a  day  next  week  to  be 
selected  by  the  majority  leader,  and  that 
at  such  time  as  the  bill  Is  again  before 
the  Senate  next  week,  no  further  amend- 
ment thereto  be  in  order  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  amendment,  on  which  there 
is  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours,  to  be 
offered  l>y  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooPiR)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MtrsKic),  and  an  amend- 
ment, on  which  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour,  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kinnidy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr, 
Wkckxr)  ,  with  amendments  to  those  two 
named  amendments,  of  course,  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckie Y  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THK  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoxmced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  976 >  to  promote  competition  among 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  in  the  de- 
sign and  production  of  safe  motor  ve- 
hicles having  greater  resistance  to  dam- 
age, and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Stxjc- 
KXY,  Mr.  Springbr,  and  Mr.  BROYHn-L  of 
North  Carolina  were  appointed  manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  3755 1  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  United  States 
share  of  allowable  project  costs  under 
such  act;  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain State  taxation  of  persons  in  air  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Dnr- 
GKLL,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Kuykendall 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
4383)  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  system  governing  the  creation  and  op- 
eration of  advisory  committees  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  asked  for 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  KoLxrttLD,  Mr. 
MoN.\GAH,  Mr.  Fasczll,  Mr.  S'rigir  of 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


The  message  also  announced  that  tht 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14370)  to 
provide  payments  to  localities  for  hljji- 
priority  expenditures,  to  encourage  tbe 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  col- 
lection of  State  individual  income  taxes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mn.L8 
of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Oripfiths,  Mr. 
Betts,  Mr.  ScHNEEBKLi,  and  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  of  Virginia  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  -Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15495)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorise  construction  at 
certain  installations  in  connection  with 
the  Safeguard  anti-balllstic-mlssile  sjrs- 
tem,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
soimel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Raitoolph) 
retain  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  ccm- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (8.  3939)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  questlcHi  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  coinmittee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendmoit  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  a* 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  ctm- 
sideration  of  8.  3939,  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Public  Works 
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CoBiinittee  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
OS  floor: 

Mrrv  Meyer.  BaUey  Guard,  Clark  Norton, 
g^y  Cudllpp.  PhU  Cummlngs,  Richard 
^lod,  John  Tago. 

And  from  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 

Mr  Stephen  Paradise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  vman- 
taaouB  consent  that  one  of  the  members 
of  my  staff,  Michael  Heifer,  be  permitted 
access  to  the  floor  during  the  discussion 

and  vote  on  the  bUl.  

■me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B4r  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
njyseif  such  time  as  I  may  need  at  this 
point,  during  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1972  which  we  are  consider- 
ing is  legislation  which  Is  Intended  to  be 
passed  In  the  Interest  of  several  purposes. 
It  would  continue  the  Federal-Aid  Hlgh- 
vny  Program.  That  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  par- 
ticipated in  highway  development  in  the 
United  States  of  America  for  over  50 
years.  It  does  not,  however,  extend  the 
program  in  a  static  fashion  because  we 
know  that  there  are  changes  smd  refine- 
ments which  are  needed  to  Improve  the 
response  of  Congress  to  the  general 
transportation  needs  of  the  country. 

This  legislation,  as  in  other  highway 
bjlls.  Initiates  certain  departures  from 
tradition.  It  begins  the  transition,  as  my 
able  colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopsr)  well  knows, 
to  a  post- interstate  highway  program. 

I  think  that  what  we  do  here,  in  a 
saise,  in  this  measure,  will  determine  the 
direction  of  the  highway  program  for 
perhaps  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

In  the  development  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  and  especially  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  drew  heavily  on  many 
sources  of  information  and  experience; 
In  addition,  of  course,  to  the  cumulative 
knowledge  of  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee  dealing  with 
transportation  matters,  particularly 
highway  considerations. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Bayh>  .  I  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion on  behalf  of  all  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  for  the  work  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
ta  conducting,  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  the 
lengthy  hearings  at  which  many,  many 
knowledgeable  witnesses  appeared  and 
expressed  their  viewpoints. 

I  regret  in  a  sense,  although  I  know 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  Is  a 
very,  very  important  committee  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  become  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Having  had  that  op- 
portunity and  not  being  permitted  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  serve  on  two 
major  committees,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana transferred  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
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mlttee.  And  we  have  not,  as  we  consider 
this  legislation  today,  the  opportunity  of 
having  the  excellent  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  ,  frank- 
ly, standing  in  the  place  in  which  I  now 
stand. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  for  many  years.  Then,  after  be- 
coming chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  gave  up  that  position.  That 
post  as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee 
has  been  very,  very  ably  filled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  present  this  afternoon,  and, 
when  the  occasion  demands,  he  is  going 
to  address  himself  to  the  subject  matter. 
Why?  He  will  do  so  because  even  though 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee  as 
we  consider  this  matter,  he  did  conduct 
all  of  the  hearings.  And  he  gave  of  him- 
self and  his  time  and  effort. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
when  I  say  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  a  job  well  done  and  thanks 
also  for  his  participation  during  this  de- 
bate to  clarify  what  was  done,  what  the 
witnesses  said,  and  what  we  as  a  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  have  at- 
tempted to  do  in  moving  forward  in 
many  directions  to  meet  the  general 
transportation  needs  of  our  people. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  kind  com- 
ments relative  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana welding  together  the  various  bits 
and   pieces   which   constitute   the   1972 
Federal  Highway  Act.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  participeting  in  tiie  debate  and 
expressing  myself  at  the  termination  of 
the   distinguished   chairman's   remarks. 
I  will  point  out  in  my  remarks  that  this 
bill  has  be«i  the  product  of  a  divergence 
of  views  which  I  think  of  myself  perhaps 
as  the  midwife  at  the  birtii  of  the  bill, 
and  I  find  myself  in  the  center  of  a 
hurricane  with  the  storm  raging  around 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  in  which  some 
people  feel  we  have  gone  too  far  and 
others  feel  we  have  not  gone  far  enough, 
which  in  18  years  of  public  life  indicates 
to  me  that  we  may  be  just  about  on 
target. 

This  Wll  is  not  without  controversy. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that, 
and  perhaps  we  could  change  part  of  it. 
As  I  will  bring  out  in  my  8tat«nent,  I 
hhinir  it  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  win 
rri^Vf  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
transportation  requirements  of  tiie  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  C(X)PER.  Mr.  President,  at  some 
time  isef  ore  the  debate  on  the  bUl  is  con- 
cluded and  we  vote,  I  will  have  some  re- 
mau-ks  to  make.  However.  I  do  wish  to 
join  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  in  expressing 
our  appreciation  for  the  devoted  service 
on  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  . 
Many  times  In  the  past  the  Senator 


from  Ind**^*  has  developed  important 
and  constructive  bills.  I  recall  the  Disas- 
tec  Relief  Act  of  1970,  which  was  a  modd 
bill  of  its  kind.  And  this  year  he  under- 
took the  chairmanship  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads.  He  held  very  compre- 
hensive hearings,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  able  to  participate  in  them.  H« 
heard  the  witnesses  carefully,  patiently, 
and  always  in  good  humor.  At  the  close 
of  the  hearings,  his  associates  and  the^ 
members  of  the  staff  aU  congratulated 
Senator  Bath  for  his  leadertiilp  of  those 
subcommittee  hearings. 

In  the  bill  before  us  today,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1972.  will  be 
found  many  innovations  initiated  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  It  is  a  progressive 
bill  which  I  believe  is  going  to  meet  many 
transportation  problems. 

1  knew  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  moved  to  another  committee.  We  are 
proud  of  his  successes,  and  we  know  that 
he  will  be  an  invaluable  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  However, 
those  of  us  who  remain  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  those  who  will 
remain  longer  than  L  do  appreciate  the 
services  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment,  so  that  I  might  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in 
similar  remarks  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee..  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  I  say  to  both  of  my  colleagues, 
that  having  served  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  almost  10  years,  it  was  a 
rather  dramatic  decision  for  me  to  make 
to  leave  that  committee  said  go  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  know  that 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  appreciate  the  reasons  that 
made  me  feel  compeEed  to  do  so. 

I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have 
served  with  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  spoke  of  the  matters  of  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  this  legislation 
and  the  varying  viewpoints,  and  I  had 
earlier  discussed  that,  and  we  will  discuss 
that  matter  further.  But  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  been  a  highway  bill  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  has  had 
the  thorough  discussion,  hopefully  the 
degree  of  understanding  In  the  commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee  that  we  have 
embodied  in  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  know  that  there  wiU  be  debate 
here  on  certain  matters.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  viewpoints  of  the  Sen- 
ate membership  certainly  should  be  ex- 
pressed. This  is  the  way  we  need  to 
proceed,  with  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  matters  before  us.  The  very  fact  that 
this  bill  authorizes  more  than  $14  billion 
in  public  works  over  a  period  of  the  next 

2  years  is  a  matter  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. The  managem«it  of  fimds  on  this 
scale  is  not  a  matter  to  be  considered 
lightly.  The  chairman  expresses  that 
thought,  and  I  hope  that  the  Membws 
of  the  Soiate  will  be  searching  in  their 
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inquiries  and  exhaustive  in  their  evalu- 
ation of  the  provisions  of  8.  3939. 

Not  only  does  this  measure  deal  with 
large  sums  of  money,  it  directs  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds  in  ways  that 
will  greaUy  influence  the  development  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States  and. 
in  turn,  the  patterns  of  Ufe  for  millions 
of  our  citizens  and  the  conduct  of  com- 
merce throughout  this  country. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the 
United  States  has  invested  heavily  in  its 
highway  transportation  system.  This  was 
necessary  in  a  Nation  committed  to 
motor  vehicles  for  the  bulk  of  its  trans- 
portation requirements.  In  the  past  its 
years,  the  development  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  has  been  stressed,  and 
that  system  is  now  80  percent  completed. 
While  highway  activity  was  taking  place 
at  an  accelerated  level,  other  f»rms  of 
transporUUon  were  relatively  neglected, 
particularly  the  movement  of  large  num- 
bers of  people  in  urban  areas;  areas 
which  were  growing  increasingly  larger 
and  more  congested. 

This    Imbalance    is    recognized,    ana 
Congress  in  recent  years  has  moved  to 
sharply   increase   the   Federal   funding 
available  for  urban  mass  transit  activi- 
ties The  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
the  Congress  recognized  the  relationship 
that    exists    between    the    Federal-Aid 
Highway  program  and  public  transporta- 
tion   We  have  authorized  the  develop- 
ment of  such  tiransit-related  faculties  as 
exclusive  or  preferential  bus  lanes,  fringe 
parking,   and  passenger  loading  areas. 
The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  would 
strengthen  tills  relationship  even  further 
by  permitting  the  purchase  of  transit 
buses  with  highway  funds. 

During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  8  3939,  the  most  extensively  debated 
provisions  were  those  relating  to  public 
transportation.  I  expect  that  floor  debate 
also  will  fociLS  on  these  portions  of  the 
bill  and  that  amendments  will  be  offered 
to  utilize  Highway  Trust  Fund  revenues 
for  other  mass  transit  activities,  particu- 
larly the  construction  of  rail  facilities. 
Similar  proposals  were  rejected  during 
committee  consideration.  This  action  was 
taken  for  a  numijer  of  reasons.  It  was  in 
no  respect  a  repudiation  by  the  commit- 
tee of  its  conviction  that  highway  funds 
can  properlv  be  spent  for  pubUc  transpor- 
tation purposes.  As  I  have  mentioned, 
such  use  of  highway  fimds  is  ahreadj- 
authorized  by  law  and  their  further  use 
for  transit  purposes  is  proposed  in  the 
bill  now  before  us.  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes $800  million  annually  for  the 
next  2  years  for  urban  highway  develop- 
ment. Of  this  amount,  a  minimum  of 
$300  milUon  would  have  to  be  spent  each 
year  for  public  transportation  purposes. 
This  legislation  also  addresses  Itself  to 
the  public  transportation  needs  of  rural 
areas  with  a  similar  requirement  that  at 
least  $50  million  of  the  annual  author- 
ization for  secondary  highways  be  spent 
for  this  purpose. 

Congestion  in  many  of  our  cities  de- 
mands that  public  transportation  be  im- 
proved. RecenUy  enacted  air  poUution 
control  laws  wUl  require  many  cities  to 
take  drastic  measures  in  the  nesx  future 
to  curb  emissions  from  motor  vehicle  ex- 


hausts. The  implementation  plans  of  67 
metropolitan  areas,  in  fact,  Include  pro- 
visions for  the  curtailment  of  auto  traffic 
to  reduce  poUution.  The  resulting  trans- 
portation loss  wiU  have  to  be  replaced. 
The  quickest  way  to  expand  and  improve 
the  transit  systems  of  the  cities  is  by 
buses,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  only  forms 
of  public  transportation  in  the  vast  ma- 
joritv  of  American  cities.  In  the  relatively 
small  number  of  urban  areas  where  pop- 
ulation   concentrations    and    financing 
capabiUty    make    rapid   raU    a    feasible 
form  of  public  transportation,  buses  also 
are  needed  to  provide  a  completely  con- 
nected svstem  that  will  facilitate  opti- 
mum utilization  of   raU   faculties.   Rail 
transit,  in  addition,  also  requires  lengthy 
construction  times.  Even  if  undertaken 
Immediately,  such  systems  could  not  be 
completed  in  time  to  help  meet  the  poUu- 
tion control  requirements  that  must  be 
imposed  very  soon. 

I  know  that  the  reliable  resources  oi 
the  highway  trust  fund  are  tempting  for 
those  who  see  the  need  to  improve  urban 
transportation.   Careful  analysis,   how- 
ever   shows  that  even  the  substantial 
funding  provided  by  the  highway  trust 
fund  would  stiU  be  caUed  upon  to  meet 
the      highway-related      transportation 
needs  of  our  country.  Furthermore,  when 
highway  fvmds  are  apportioned  to  all  of 
Uie  eUgible  urban  areas,  tiiere  would  be 
relatively  Uttie  avaUable  to  any  one  of 
them  for  raU  transit  construction.  This 
money.  I  beUeve,  can  be  more  effectively 
spent  in  improving  urban  bus  operations. 
Such  use  of  highway  funds  also  aUevi- 
ates  some  of  the  pressure  on  the  urban 
mass  transit  program  and  coiUd  make 
greater  proportions  of  this  fund  avaU- 
able for  rail  transit. 

In  its  report  on  this  legislation,  the 
committee  stressed  that  highway  funds 
authorized  for  pubUc  transportation  pur- 
poses are  intended  to  supplement  those 
of  the  urban  mass  transit  program  and 
are  not  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  weak- 
ening that  effort. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  these  pomts  will 
be  kept  in  mind  as  the  Senate  considers 
the  public  transportation  portions  of  S. 
3939  and  any  relevant  amendments  that 
may  be  offered.  I  beUeve  the  Public 
Works  Committee  acted  responsibly  in 
these  matters  consistent  with  its  assess- 
ment of  the  total  transportation  needs 
of  this  country. 

In  debating  public  transportation.  I 
urge  Members  of  the  Senate  not  to  over- 
look other  features  of  S.  3939  that  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  continued  op- 
eration oi  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. For  more  than  50  years  the  Fed- 
eral-aid program  has  undergone  a 
process  of  continual  refinement.  Changes 
at  everv  level  of  society  bring  with  them 
different  transportation  requirements 
and  the  highway  program  must  respond 
accordingly. 

In  1956  we  responded  to  a  demon- 
strated need  for  a  national  system  of 
high-speed  highways  by  creating  the  In- 
terstate System.  Originally  scheduled  to 
be  completed  this  year,  construction  of 
the  Interstate  System  has  been  delayed 
first  by  the  addition  of  1,500  mUes  m 
1968  and  also  by  inflation,  new  laws  and 


regtilations  governing  highway  develop, 
ment.  and  the  administrative  impound- 
ment of  highway  funds.  The  most  recent 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation indicate  that  final  authoriza> 
tions  for  the  Interstate  System  can  be 
made  in  1980,  with  construction  to  be 
finished  in  1982.  Accordingly,  this  biU  ex- 
tends authorizations  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  an  additional  4  years  ending 
with  fiscal  year  1980. 

At  the  same  time,  the  annual  authori- 
zations for  the  Interstate  System  are  re- 
duced from  the  present  level  of  $4  bil- 
lion to  S3. 25  billion  through  fiscal  year 
1979,  and  is  established  at  $257  milUon 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  This  would  bring  ttu 
total  cost  of  the  Interstate  System  to 
$76.3  bUlion  with  a  Federal  share  of  $68.- 
260.000,000.  These  totals  are  in  line  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  es- 
timates for  the  cost  of  completing  the 
entire  42,500-mile  system. 

The  reduction  in  the  annual  authori- 
zation for  the  Interstate  System  is  one 
Eispect  of  a  general  revision  of  authori- 
zations for  the  entire  Federal-aid  high- 
way program.  The  Interstate  System  h&s 
reached  a  stage  of  completion  that  per- 
mits us  to  begin  shifting  highway  funds 
to  other  programs  that  have  been  rela- 
tively neglected  over  the  past  16  years. 
The   noninterstate   aUocations  also  are 
indicative  of  the  breakdown  in  highway 
needs  between  urban  and  rural  areas, 
which  are  now  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately equal.  The  blU  authorizes  $950 
mUlion  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  for  the  prlmsuy  system  and  its  ur- 
ban extensions.  Of  this  amotmt,  $300  mil- 
lion is  required  to  be  spent  for  the  elim- 
ination of  roadway  dangers  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  elimination  of  railroad 
grade  crossings.  Secondary  system  spend- 
ing is  established   at  $500   mUlion  for 
each  of  the  next  2  years,  that  Includes  a 
requirement  that  at  least  $50  mUllon 
of  the  amount  be  spent  each  year  for 
pubUc  transportation  In  rural  areas,  as 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

The  largest  Increase  in  authorizations 
takes  place  in  the  urban  system.  This  sys- 
tem was  created  only  2  years  ago  and  at 
that  time  was  funded  at  an  annual  level 
of  SI 00  miUion.  The  biU  before  us  pro- 
poses an  annual  authorization  of  $800 
mUlion  for  the  urban  system,  including 
that  money  required  to  be  spent  for  pub- 
lic transportation. 

The  bill  also  proposes  establishment  ol 
a  small  urban  system  to  serve  commu- 
nities of  5,000  to  50,000  population.  This 
new  system  woiUd  be  funded  at  the  level 
of  $50  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1974  and 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  bUl  also  contains  general  in- 
creises  in  -lumorizTions  f-r  the  Federal- 
domain  road  program,  and  for  the  first 
time,  authoriration  of  funds  for  parK- 
wavs  and  Indian  reservation  roads  ana 
bridges  would  be  provided  from  the  hign- 
wav  trust  fund. 

Th"  following  t'^ble.  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record,  gives  the  authorization  for  these 
programs  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taoie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 
as  follows: 
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rtwnding  many  of  tiiese  projects.  The  f^J^^P,?;""^  "^°f„^^^  project  review  and  approval  by  the  Fed- 
nature  of  freeway  construction  in  ff„^  "^^T^^f^P^J^SSnationln^he??^^  eral  Highway  Administration.  The  De- 
densely  populated  areas  has  helped  "^„^/ °lf"^"^  P^,^^^  partinent.  of  course,  would  have  a  con- 
bring  about  tills  controversy  and  as  a  tJ«^P°rtation  P^^^^^P^J^^"  ^Jfi^  SivuSg  oversight  authority  and  at  the 
mult,  many  segments  of  the  Interstate  ^°^f„^e^"±.  *  ^?SS  metropSuteS  end  of  each  2  years  would  review  the 
System  in  urban  areas  remain  n  doubt.  ^^^R^^^^Yl^troSTlaSfa^d  SS  State's  performance  before  renewing 
Two  years  ago.  the  Congress  established  area  transportation  plans  ana  programs  eertlflcation 

deadnnes  f^r 'determining  which  seg-  ^^^^^^^^^^.^^^'l^XsZ  I  5iSSe  that  only  activities  au- 
ments  of  tiie  Interstate  System  would  be  ^^,^5"°"  °^E^  eS^ban  SS  over  thori«d  by  the  highway  statutes  woud 
built  and  what  segments  would  not  be  ^.^n^^^^J^i^J'^!^.  ^Seiv?^  pS-  be  tiimed  over  to  the  States  by  tills  al- 
built.  The  biU  now  before  us  contatos  ^0'<^<>J.P°P;^f"°'i„7^^^ai'^^^  temative  procedure.  Other  laws,  such  as 
proposals  tiiat  would  provide  an  addl-  ^^^"^^^  P™J|^^P?™?J Jf  jTh^^^  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act 
tional  assistance  to  States  wid  cities  In  ^"J^^^^fbSTeSres  to  per?Jit  S  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and  the  Uniform 
solving  tiiese  most  difficult  Problems^  *irf^  afd  aSuTpublic  PaSktton  Relocation  and  Real  Property  Acqulsi- 
Provision  is  made  for  States  wiUi  the  f^^^f^:  ^j^f^^jj.  Pf  P^'^^^P*"^"  t,on  Policy  Act.  which  place  specific  re- 
consent  of  local  govemmente  to  suteti-  ^"^^«  P^^^^^^^^^t  slenificant  features  sponsibUlty  on  tiie  Secretary  of  Trans- 
tute  alternate  segments  of  mterstate  .^^^  °  ,  ^„«^"^°f^4*?^f,''?^^^^  jx^tation,  would  not  be  affected.  The 
highways  for  those  hi  controversy.  °L^,?„^„^  o^''°^ls  Sti^  would  make  Yt  Secretarv  would  continue  to  carry  out  his 

This   procedure,    for    example,    would  section  133.  This  swtion  would  mate  11  Unties  under  these  acts 

permit  the  removal  of  an  interstate  free-  possible  for  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  ^""^t^  jf  1^^  ^Sitention   that   the 

wav  from  a  citv  and  oermit  its  construe-  turn  over  to  the  States  much  of  the  re-  There  is   some   contenuon   tnai   tne 

SiTwLre'ln  th^tSai  aroa,  even  sponsibUlty  for  the  day-to-day  execution  f^^^^^^^^^^^^'^lS'^^^ 

though  additional  mUeage  might  be  re-  of  their  Federal  -  aid  h^way  Programs-  ^^^^,^.^^^_^^I^^ 

quired  for  the  alternate  segment.  The  This  alternative  procedure  is  toe  result  PJ^^^  ^"^J^^  S£^J2S 

only  restriction  would  be  that  the  alter-  of  several  problems  that  have  erolved  t^.  ^«^J  S^SS^iST^SSS 

nate  segment  could  not  be  more  costiy  over  the   years.   The  P™^  °f  "t  nS^riSL^t^t  taSSfS  ^^ 

than  the  one  it  replaced.  This  procedure  tape  has  become   ncre^rtigiy  •«Jou«  to  J^^^J^^-^^^fS^JSl  SH 

nermits  more  flexibiUty   and  the  prin-  recent  years.  New  laws  and  new  •dntlnto-  experlenoe.  the  Statw  <J0,  inmwo.  i»Te 

SSTreqTr^meSf rSat  a  co^  tratlve    regulations    have    accumulated  ^^y^"^  ^'^^^^^^^.J^^^^.J'^ 

Interstate  SvS  result  from  tiie  t^^  and  now  impose  a  substantial  burden  develop,  and  consteuct  highway.^  this 

Sr^rnoIltematetegSeS^  needed  upon  highway  officials  at  both  the  Fed-  ^^"^•^^^'"P^l^JeTrSSe^^ 

to  assure  a  connected  svstem  the  funds  eral  and  State  levels.  These  laws  and  reg-  the  Secretary  would  have  the  Poww  w 

aU^^  for  the^JStricS  of  thrre-  Satlons  are  aU  Intended  to  accomplish  continuously  examine  and  evsJimte  State 

StSie^cSd S^sSnt  on  Sban  worthwhile  objectives  and  Indeed  ^  In  ^^^''^.^'^^^^J^'^^^^  ^*^ 

hiehwav  nrolects  within  the  same  area,  response  to  public  demands  for  a  high-  State  performance  every  2  yefcrs. 

?h'l^e''5Tr?etHiirLS  ft^l^  wa??;S^m  Ino^easln^sensltlve  to  1^  wi^SieTeT^S  ^r^^J^SJ 

remaining,  should  the  alternate  Inter-  Impact  on  the  total  society.  wltii  tiie  new  greater  responslbuity  lor 
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governmental  and  technical  decision- 
making can  and  should  be  vested  in 
States  and  local  communities.  This  belief 
has  been  reflected  in  the  environmental 
and  economic  development  legislation 
that  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
has  developed  in  recent  years,  and  it  is 
in  accord  with  accepted  principles  of 
good  public  administration.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  authority  and  accountability 
can  be  delegated  to  lower  echelons  with- 
out endangering  levels  of  performance, 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernmental programs,  including  Federal 
aid  to  highways,  will  be  increased. 

The  Highway  Beautlflcation  Act  of 
1865  was  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  unsightly  conditions  that 
detract  from  the  pleasure  of  driving  on 
far  too  many  of  our  country's  highways. 
Two  years  ago,  we  recognized  that  the 
existing  statute  was  not  achieving  the 
results  that  the  Congress  has  intended. 
The  Commission  on  Highway  Beautlfl- 
cation was,  therefore,  established  and 
directed  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  1965  act.  The  Commission  did  not 
become  operational  until  9  months  ago, 
and  has  been  unable  to  complete  its 
assigned  responsibility  in  that  time. 
Therefore,  this  bill  extends  the  life 
and  the  mandate  of  the  Commission  on 
Highway  Beautiflcatlon  imtil  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973.  and  provides  additional 
funds  for  its  operation. 

An  interim  report  by  the  Commission, 
however,  recommends  a  number  of 
amendments  and  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  gave  these  careful  considera- 
tion. As  a  result,  this  bill  includes  amend- 
ments which  would  eliminate  the  present 
860-foot  control  zone  for  roadside  bill- 
boards, and  substitutes  Instead  the  ares 
of  visibility.  It  extends  the  deadline  for 
the  removal  of  signs  in  existence  until 
September  1,  1975,  provides  a  tanporary 
moratorium,  the  removal  of  signs  giving 
specific  information  to  travelers,  pro- 
vides compensation  for  ranoval  of  the 
lawfully  erected,  nonconforming  signs, 
and  authorizes  Federal  participation  In 
the  relocation,  removsd  or  disposal  of 
Junkyards 

Anyone  who  lives  or  works  in  the  dty 
of  Washington  knows  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  bicycles  as  a  form  of  trans- 
portation. We  also  know  that  bicycle  rid- 
ing on  streets  with  Isu-ge  niunbers  of 
motor  vehicles  can  be  extremely  haz- 
ardous. 

Nationally,  bicycle  riding  has  attracted 
more  than  70  million  participants  in 
recent  years. 

I  remember  years  and  years  ago,  when 
I  was  In  Denmark  and  I  saw  coming  to- 
ward me  what  looked  like  an  army  of 
bicycles.  I  did  not  realize  that  bicycles 
were  used  so  extensively  in  E^irope.  As 
I  began  to  think  about  this  situation,  I 
remembered  that  experience,  which  we 
are  now  experiencing,  at  a  later  date,  in 
this  country. 

While  much  of  it  is  primarily  recrea- 
tional, many  people  use  their  bicycles  as 
a  form  of  transportation  to  work  or 
shopping.  Bicycle  riding,  therefore,  be- 
oomes  a  factor  in  the  highway  program 
as  an  alternative  means  of  transporta- 
tlQEi   The  Public  Works  Committee  be- 


lieves that  use  of  bicycles  in  addition  to 
being  a  healthful  activity,  can  help  to 
Increase  the  utilization  of  highways. 
Therefore,  this  bill  Includes  authoriza- 
tion of  $10  million  specifically  for  the 
coaistruction  of  separate  or  preferential 
bicycle  lanes  or  paths,  bicycle  control 
devices,  bicycle  shelters  or  parking  facil- 
ities, equestrian  trails,  and  pedestrian 
walkways.  These  projects  could  be  lo- 
cated on  or  in  conjunction  with  Federal- 
aid  highway  rights-of-way  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 


BJOtajMD    aCEKtC    HZOBWAT 


S.  3939  contains  a  provision  which  I  of- 
fered in  committee  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction as  a  parkway  of  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway  in  West  Virginia  from 
State  Route  39  on  Cranberry  Mountain  to 
U.S.  250  near  Barton  Knob.  This  would 
allow  the  construction  of  this  beautiful 
road  as  a  parkway,  restricted  to  scenic 
and  recreational  use  and  passenger  car 
traffic. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  as  originally 
planned  would  be  a  160 -mile,  scenic  road- 
way between  State  Route  39  in  Pocahon- 
tas Coimty,  W.  Va.,  and  Grormania  in 
Grant  Coimty,  W.  Va.  Interested  citizens 
of  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  have  brought  to  raiy 
attention,  and  correctly  so.  that  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  was  originally 
planned  to  begin  at  the  city  of  Richwood. 
which  is  truly  the  gateway  to  the  High- 
land Scenic  Highway. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 136  of  the  bill  which  would  make 
it  clear  that  Richwood  is  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Highland  Scenic  High- 
way. In  addition,  this  language  makes  it 
clear  that  while  only  that  portion  of  the 
highway  north  of  the  Cranberry  Moun- 
tain Visitor  Center  is  a  p>arkway  re- 
stricted to  passenger  oar  travel.  Federal 
fimds  will  be  available  to  pay  the  costs 
of  upgrading  the  appropriate  portion  of 
State  Route  39  to  scenic  highway  stand- 
ards and  providing  adequate  signs  to 
bring  tourists  to  this  region. 

It  should  be  clear  with  this  amend- 
ment that  the  Congress  intends  that  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  begin  at  Rich- 
wood,  and  that  the  lovely  portion  of  State 
Route    39    which    travels    through    the 
Monon^ahela     National     Forest     from 
Richwood  to  the  Cranberry  Mountain 
Visitor  Center  be  treated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  scenic  highway  from  the  very 
beginning.  In  fact,  the  only  difference 
in  treatment  between  the  State  Route  39 
and    parkway    portions    of    the    scenic 
highway  should  be  the  all-weather  main- 
tenance and  access  to  commercial  traffic 
on  the  State  Route  39  portion.  The  For- 
est Service  and  the  State  should  be  en- 
couraged to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments to  assxire  such  similar  treatment, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  in  such  mat- 
ters as  enforcement  erf  traffic  regulations 
and  other  police  matters  and  refuse  and 
roadside  litter  collection. 

With  the  Interstate  System  moving 
toward  completion,  many  States  are 
turning  their  attention  to  newly  devel- 
oped or  long-neglected  needs  for  addi- 
tional highways  of  the  interstate  type. 
High-speed,  high-capacity  highways, 
such  as  the  interstates  are  expensive  to 
construct  and  if  bviilt,  as  regxilar  Federal - 


aid  highways,  would  require  many  yean 
to  complete.  Some  States  desire  to  buUd 
such  roads  as  toll  facilities  so  that  they 
can  be  made  available  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  To  aid  in  making  such  fa- 
duties  available,  S.  3939,  contains  provl. 
sions  authorizing  States  to  use  futun 
primary  and  secondary  allocations  to  re- 
tire toll  road  bonds.  Such  practices  would 
be  available  to  a  State  only  when  it  has 
completed  its  portion  of  the  Interstate 
System.  Purthemore,  Federal-aid  high- 
way fimds  used  to  retire  bonds  would  be 
equal  to  what  would  be  the  Federal  share 
of  constructing  the  highway.  This  prac- 
tice would  be  optional  to  the  States  at 
their  own  request. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  features 
of  this  bill  which  I  will  not  discuss  In  de- 
tail, but  which  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  continued  responsible  operation  at 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

This  legislation  is  wide  in  scope 
but  also  attentive  to  many  of  the  rda- 
tively  minor  problems  that  concern  high- 
way builders. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks that  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1972  was  the  most  thoroughly  consid- 
ered highway  legislation  that  has  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
during  my  membership  in  the  Senate. 
Members  of  the  committee  demonstrated 
their  concern  for  the  issues  before  us  by 
their  faithful  attendance  at  committee 
meetings.  Several  of  them  focused  our 
attention  on  specific  issues  and  helped 
to  resolve  some  very  difficult  questions. 

Senators  Cooper  and  Muskie  demon- 
strated great  concern  over  mass  transit 
needs  of  oiu-  coimtry.  While  the  commit- 
tee did  not  accept  their  proposals  totally, 
they  did  stimulate  extremely  helpful  dis- 
cussions which  led  to  our  fuller  under- 
standing of  this  critical  problem.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jot- 
DAN)  brought  his  acctmiulated  experience 
to  oiu:  deliberations.  As  usual  the  Senator 
from  Missouri   (Mr.  Eagleton)    was  a 
forceful  advocate  who  helped  to  dllineate 
the  issues.  The  experience  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  with 
the  transportation  needs  of  Indians,  is  re- 
flected in  the  sections  of  the  biU  dealing 
with  that  problem.  The  highway  needs  of 
another  unique  section  of  our  country 
were  explained  with  clarity  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravkl)  . 

Unique  In  its  own  way  Is  otu-  largest 
State,   California,  which  reflects  other 
large  States  and  was  well  represented  by 
Senator  Trmmzr.  The  newest  Member  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
contributed  to  our  decisions.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  brought 
a  reasoned  approsujh  to  all  of  our  discus- 
sions and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)   contributed  his  ability  to 
carefully  analyze  and  offer  alternatives  to 
the  problems  before  us.  The  recognition 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
of  the  importance  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram to  all  Americans  guided  him  In  our 
deliberations.  Another  large  State  was 
represented   by   Senator  Buckley  who 
also  is  concerned  with  the  nationwide 
implications  of  highway  legislation.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  SiArroRD) 
played  an  important  role  in  helping  us 
to  resolve  important  questions  in  this 
legislation. 
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The  nature  of  the  highway  program  is 
-rfi  that  it  reqxiires  continual  attention 
|f«e  are  to  property  legislate.  The  com- 
Lttee  could  not  carry  out  its  responsibU- 
t^  effectively  without  the  support  and 
^  work  of  its  staff.  Their  contribu- 
Uonfi  to  this  bill  were  many  and  they 
have  provided  supportive  service  and  in- 
tennatlon  that  enabled  the  committee  to 
^elop  this  important  legislation.  Staff 
Ambers  who  made  contributions  to  this 
wislation  include,  M.  Barry  Meyer,  chief 
deA  and  chief  counsel;  Bailey  Guard, 
minority  clerk:  Richard  A.  Hellman. 
mtoorltv  counsel;  Phillip  T.  Cummlngs, 
gggistant  counsel;  John  W.  Yago,  Clark 
NortOTi.  Paul  Chimes  and  Kathy  Cudlipp 
of  the  professional  and  research  staffs; 
Birdie  Kyle.  Polly  Medlin,  Margie  Powell, 
Jan  Fox.  Veronica  Holland,  and  Rose 
Chandless  of  the  secretarial  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  BCXXiS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  this  im- 
portant legislation,  which  will  continue 
our  sound  highway  program. 

I  would  like  to  list  a  nimiber  of  what  I 
believe  are  rmrticularly  important  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

Certainly  the  new  urban  program 
ranks  high  in  any  list  of  accomplish- 
ments in  this  bill.  It  will  provide  $800,- 
000,000  yearly  for  programs  to  relieve 
urban  highway  congestion,  a  sharp  in- 
crease over  present  spending  levels.  Out 
of  that  sum,  a  minimimi  of  $300,000,000 
must  be  spent  by  the  States  to  improve 
bus-related  mass  transit  systems. 

These  dollars — out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund — can  be  spent  to  buy  com- 
muter buses  and  to  build  commuter  bus 
lanes,  fringe  parking  lots,  bus  terminals, 
or  other  facilities  meeting  our  urban 
transit  needs.  I  consider  this  a  major 
step  toward  making  our  highways  more 
productive,  thus  helping  commuters  get 
to  and  from  work  more  rapidly. 

Another  significant  new  feature  of  the 
highway  legislation,  which  was  added  at 
my  suggestion,  is  a  guarantee  that  each 
State  receives  no  less  than  (me-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  funds  availtible  for  this 
urban  program  and  for  the  highway 
safety  effort. 

In  the  past,  many  smaller  States — in- 
cluding Delaware — have  received  insuffi- 
cient fimds  to  effectively  meet  our  trans- 
portation needs.  This  bill  will  end  that 
discrimination.  Small  States  will  receive 
an  effective  minimum  of  all  programs. 

The  committee  also  voted  approval  of 
a  provision  I  suggested  to  allow  Federal 
financing  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
overburdened  interchanges  where  a  toll 
road  Interchanges  with  at  least  three 
differently  numbered  interstate  routes, 
and  where  improvements  to  the  toll  road 
have  overburdened  the  interchange. 

While  it  is  important  to  build  to  meet 
future  transportation  needs,  our  greatest 
need  right  now  is  to  make  our  highways 
safer.  This  bill,  for  example,  places  new 
stress  on  safety  programs  related  to  drug 
abuse  and  bicycle  safety.  It  sharply  in- 
creases the  safety  program,  and  creates 
a  special  fund  to  reward  states  that  have 
attained  a  high  rating  in  implementing 
Federal  highway  safety  standards. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 


important  bill,  and  I  want  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  provision  authorizing  major  support 
for  the  construction  of  bike  paths  and 
pedestrian  trails. 

By  building  separate  trails  or  routes 
for  bicyclists  and  pedestrians,  it  will  make 
travel  safer  emd  more  convenieit  for 
everyone. 

Urwler  this  provision,  $10,000,000  each 
year  would  be  allocated  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  use  in  building  bicy- 
cle and  pedestrian  paths.  This  money  will 
be  appropriated  among  the  States,  with 
no  State  to  receive  less  than  1  percent. 

Everyone  who  drives  a  car,  or  has 
riden  a  bike  or  walked  along  the  shoulder 
of  a  highway  knows  the  potential  for 
danger  that  exists  when  bicyclists,  pe- 
destrians, and  cars  use  the  same  high- 
way space.  This  proposal  should  create  a 
permanent  solution  to  that  problem  in 
many  sections  of  the  Nation. 


economic  factors,  the  temporary  wage 
and  price  controls  of  the  Eaxiomic 
Stabilization  Program  have  played  an 
important  role  in  mairvtjUning  price 
stability  during  a  period  of  rapid  expan- 
sion. The  disciplines  of  the  controis  pro- 
gram, together  with  re«ionsiWe  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  and  the  continued 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  private 
sector,  can  enable  us  to  move  into  a  new 
era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  for  all 
Americans. 

Richard  Nixow. 
The  White  HotnsE,  September  13. 1972. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC  STABILIZA- 
TION PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ladd  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  Eiccordance  with  Section  216  of  the 
Ekjonomic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  I  am  transmitting  with 
this  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  third 
quarterly  r^x>rt  on  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program  covering  the  pe- 
riod April  1  through  June  30,  1972. 

The  report  reflects  the  significant 
progress  which  the  country  is  continuing 
to  make  toward  the  joint  goals  of  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  inflation  and  restor- 
ing vigorous  health  to  the  economy : 

1.  In  the  battle  against  infiation,  the 
annual  rate  of  Increase  in  consumer 
prices  has  been  cut  to  2.9  percent 
since  I  announced  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy  on  August  15,  1971. 
During  the  same  period,  real  spend- 
able weekly  earnings  have  increased 
at  an  aimual  rate  of  3.8  percent. 

2.  TTie  recovery  which  the  economy  Is 
experiencii^g  Is  evidenced  by  necu-ly 
all  of  the  key  economic  indicators. 
Last  quarter's  real  GNP  grew  at  an 
aimual  rate  of  9.4  percent,  the 
greatest  increase  in  seven  years. 
Productivity  increased  at  a  6  per- 
cent arin"fti  rate  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1972.  with  an  accom- 
panying decline  in  unit  labor  costs. 
Employment  has  increased  by  2.6 
million  workers  since  the  program 
began,  and  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment has  declined  moderately. 

While  this  encouraging  progress  has 
resulted  from  the  interaction  of  many 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14896)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  to  assure  that  adequate  funds 
are  available  for  the  conduct  of  summer 
food  service  programs  for  children  from 
areas  in  which  poor  economic  conditions 
exist  and  from  areas  in  which  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  working  mothers, 
and  for  other  purposes  related  to  expand- 
ing and  strengthening  the  child  nutri- 
ticxi  programs;  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  26 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein. 


FEDERAL- AID  HiaHWAY  ACTT  OP 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  3939)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purpoaes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
bill  open  to  amendment  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  distinguished 
colleat^ue  (Mr.  Dole)  may  be  added  as  a 
cospOTisor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  43,  between  lines  IB  and  20.  in- 
sert a  new  section  u  foUow«: 

ACCESS  HICHWATS  TO  PTTBLIC  RKCBXATION 
AKXAB  on  rXDKRAL  LAKZS 

Sec.  133.  (a)  Otiipter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"J  148.  Acceae  highways  to  public  recreation 
areas  on  Federal  lakes. 

"(a)  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  at  any  monies  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  »16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
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*15  000  000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1676  for  the  construction  or  reconstruction 
of  a^cesa  highways  to  public  recreation  areas 
on  T»e<leral  lakes  In  order  to  accommodate 
present  and  future  high  traffic  density  The 
Secretarv  shall  develop  guidelines  and  stand- 
ards for"  the  designation  of  routes  and  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  the  purpoee  of  this 
section    which    shall    include    the    following 

■•(1)  Routes  designated  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not  extend  beyond  20  miles  from  the 
recreation  area. 

■•(21  Such  routes  shall  connect  with  a 
highway  in  the  Federal  aid  system 

■  i3)  The  designation  of  routes  under  this 
section  shall  comply  with  section  138  of  this 

•■(4)  Routes  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Stale   and   responsible  local   officials 

■lb)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  construction  or  reconstruction  of 
such  project.  „    .       , 

•ic)  Any  hlghwav  not  part  of  the  Federal - 
aid  svstemwhen  constructed  or  reconstructed 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  thereafter  be 
part  of  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
except  as  otherwise  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section.  .        ..  _ 

■Id)   For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  Federal  Lake'  means  a  lake  constructed 
by   the   Corps   of   Engineers.  Department  of 
the  Army,  or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  or 
the   Interior,  or  a  multi-purpose   lake  con- 
structed with  the  assistance  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation   Service.    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture." ,     . 
(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  oi 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•148.  Access  highways  to  public  recreation 
areas  on  Federal  lakes." 
On  page  43,  Hue  21.  redesignate  "Sec.  133 
as  'Sec    134"  and  redesignate  the  following 
sections  of  title  I  of  the  bill  accordingly. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  there  is  a  limita- 
tion of  one-half  hour  for  amendments 
on  the  bill. 

Who  yields  time?  .   .,    ,  ,j 

Mr.  PEAJEISON.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  yield 
myseif  5  minutes. 

Mr  President,  I  speak  today  In  support 
of  mv  amendment  to  S.  3939.  This 
amendment  deals  with  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing problem  of  highway  safety,  trafnc 
congestion,  and  environmental  condi- 
tions along  access  routes  to  lakes  con- 
structed by,  or  with  the  assistance  of. 
Federal  agencies. 

This  problem  grows  more  intense  each 
month,  as  more  Americans  take  their 
campers,  trailers,  boats,  and  other  mo- 
bDe  recreation  equipment  to  the  shores 
of  the  nearly  500  federally  constructed 
lakes  across  the  country.  The  U.S.  Arm>' 
Corps  of  Engineers,  for  instance,  which 
operates  some  340  lakes  In  every  major 
river  basin,  estimates  that  in  1971  300 
million  visits  of  1  day  were  made  to  rec- 
reation areas  adjoining  these  lakes. 

According  to  the  corps,  actual  traffic 
counts  show  that  each  vehicle  coming  to 
these  recreation  areas  carries  an  average 
of  three  and  a  half  visitors.  This  means 
by  conservative  count,  85  million  vehicle 
trips  took  place  to  corps  lake  projects 
in  1971.  Statistics  for  the  current  year 
are  incomplete,  but  recreation  officials 
estimate  the  increase  will  be  substantial 
over  last  year. 


We  can  also  estimate  that  28  million 
vehicles  visited  the  35  Tennessee  VaJJey 
Authoritv  projects  and  about  1  million 
visited  the  123  lakes  constructed  for  con- 
servation and  recreation  purposes  with 
the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Thus,  we  have  a  picture  of 
over  114  million  vehicle  trips  to  Federal 
lakes  which  are  scattered  over  45  States. 
These  statistics  show  only  the  surface 
of  the  problem.  In  day-to-day  terms_ 
they  mean  an  increasingly  heavy  flow  of 
vehicles,  traveling  In  a  concentrated  pe-- 
riod  of  time,  over  country  roads  built 
before  the  lake  construction  took  place. 
In  all  too  many  cases,  these  roads  have 
remained   unimproved    because   neither 
the  county.  State,  nor  local  taxmg  au- 
thorities  have   been    able   to   raise   the 
necessary  revenues  to  improve  them— al- 
though many  have  tried. 

For  example,  Osage  County  in  my  own 
State  of  Kansas  is  the  site  of  two  large 
Federal  lakes.  Pomona  and  Melvem.  both 
constructed  basically  for  flood  control 
purposes  on  sources  of  the  Marais  des 
Cygnes  River.  This  river  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  flooding  and  is  itself  part  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin  which  eventually 
feeds  into  the  lower  Mississippi. 

Osage  County  is  a  rural  county,  thinly 
populated  bv  onlv  13,000  people.  Its  tax 
base  is  small  and  already  burdened  by  a 
countywide  $1.5  millioc  bond  issue  which 
has  been  passed  to  support  construction 
of  new  bridges  to  replace  old  and  tmsafe 
bridges  on  county  roads,  many  of  which 
give  access  to  the  two  lakes. 

These  roads  have  carried  more  than 
7  million  visitors  to  Pomona  Lake  since  it 
was  opened  in  1963,  and  nearly  a  million 
of  them  this  past  year.  When  Melvem 
opens  early  next  year,  the  county  will  be 
inundated  as  more  and  more  visitors 
pour  into  it  from  nearby  urban  areas  of 
Kansas  City.  Topeka.  and  Lawrence  over 
the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

I  recently  visited  several  lake  areas  in 
mv  own  State  of  Kansas  to  become  more 
personally  acquamted  with  the  kinds  of 
problems  which  the  local  authorities 
there  face.  Parenthetically,  let  me  say  it 
is  most  encouraging  to  see  how  these 
recreation  lakes  allow  families  to  spend 
weekends  together  by  the  water— some- 
thing which  was  almost  impossible  for 
most  low-  and  middle-income  families 
in  that  region  20  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  the 
very  popularity  of  these  lakes  with  the 
m'iss  of  Americans  indicates  the  huge 
proportions  of  the  problems  such  as  ac- 
cess road  improvements  which  we  can 
expect  to  face  in  the  future. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  benefits  of 
lake  construction  accrue  to  the  region 
where  the  lake  is  located  over  a  period 
of  10  to  20  years.  These  benefits  come 
primarily  in  the  form  of  increased  land 
values  and  employment  created  by  rec- 
reation industries,  in  addition  to  the 
primary  benefits  attributed  to  the  savings 
in  property  losses  from  floods.  This  may 
be  the  case,  but  too  often  the  jobs 
created,  the  flood  control  benefits,  and 
the  other  economic  stimuli  do  not  in  fact 
accrue  to  the  locale  where  the  lake  is 
actually  constructed. 

As  too  often  happens,  the  unfortunate 
taxpayer  is  left  holding  the  bag.  Al- 


though property  taxes  have  become  so 
burdensome  as  to  produce  a  veritable 
"taxpayers'  revolt"  in  many  regions  of 
the  country,  the  responsibility  for  fund- 
ing not  only  road  improvements  but  alao 
police  protection  and  environmental  con- 
trol in  the  areas  giving  access  to  Federal 
lakes  has  fallen  upon  local  government. 
This  is  an  imp>ossible  situation,  and  one 
which  imder  our  federal  system  should 
not  be  allowed  to  persist. 

The  problem  of  improving  access  roads 
leading  to  these  Federal  lakes  "falls 
through  the  gap"  between  Federal  and 
local  authority.  State  highway  plans  too 
often  fall  to  give  adequate  priority  for 
these  access  roads,  because  they  lie  In 
remote  areas  which  have  little  influence 
over  the  establishment  of  highway  pri- 
orities—although many  of  the  users  are 
indeed  residents  of  highly  populated 
urban  centers  nearby. 

The  authority  granted  by  Congress  to 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  has  been  applied  so  as  to 
allow  only  for  the  replacement  of  roads 
moved  or  inundated  in  the  actual  cai- 
structlon  of  a  flood  control  lake.  To  Il- 
lustrate this  point,  which  I  am  confident 
will  be  a  familiar  one  for  my  colleagues, 
I  request  that  a  letter  from  the  corps  on 
this  matter  be  printed  following  my 
remarks. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  cost  of  im- 
proving these  roads  should  be  included 
in  the  estimated  costs  of  the  lake  project 
itself.  There  are  serious  problems  with 
this  approach,  however,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  with  rising  Interest  dis- 
count rates  and  a  budgetary  squeeze  on 
public  works  projects,  many  badly 
needed  flood  control  projects  now  in  the 
planning  stage  would  be  rendered  feasi- 
ble by  the  additional  cost. 

Mr.  President,  before  drafting  the 
amendment  which  I  introduce  today,  I 
investigated  the  possible  course  of  addi- 
tional authority  for  the  flood  control 
agencies  to  assimie  the  improvement  of 
access  roads  to  the  projects  which  they 
construct.  My  colleagues  wlU  likely  re- 
call specific  instances  where  they,  too, 
have  sought  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers a  solution  of  road  improvement 
problems  near  Federal  lakes.  The  corps 
constant  and  unchanging  reply  has  been 
that  its  authority  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  limited  responsibility  outlined  in  tne 
letter  I  mentioned. 

The  real  problem,  Mr.  President,  lies 
with  the  fact  that  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers already  has  its  hands  full— and 
more— in  constructing  and  operating  tne 
nationwide  system  of  fiood  control  res- 
ervoirs,    channel     improvements,    and 
navigation  routes  which  Congress  has 
authorized.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to   an  even   greater  degree,  is  already 
saddled   with   heavy    responsibilities  m 
relation  to  it^  resources.  After  a  series 
of   discussions   with   representatives  oi 
county    officials,    the    corps    itself,   ana 
those  responsible  for  Federal  -  aid  hign- 
way  legislation  in  the  Senate,  I  detCT- 
mined  the  best  course  is  the  one  whlcn 
seeks  a  solution  of  this  P">bleni  'wrtttdn 
the  context  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 

program  itself.  i^-rfm 

The  solution  I  propose  Is  an  intenm 


„„-  which  would  begin  by  authorizing  a 
S^  of  $30  mUllon  in  additional  Fed- 
ttJa-aid  highway  funds  to  be  distributed 
Sthe  States  under  a  70  te  30  matching 
Srmula  over  a  period  of  2  years.  The 
t*rm  "Federal  lake  '  is  defined  as  a  lake 
Snicted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
thTTennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Bu- 
r^u  of  Reclamation,  or  a  multipurpose 
Ste  constructed  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  wovild 
be  authorized  to  develop  guidelines  and 
sundards  for  the  allocation  of  these 
funds  Routes  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
\1ded  under  the  bUl  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond 20  miles  from  a  recreation  area  at 
a  Federal  lake.  .^  _,    ^ 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized 
to  designate  the  route  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system,  in  order  to  qualify  them 
after  construction  or  improvement  for 
those  benefits  which  accrue  to  roads 
within  the  system. 

Routes  improved  under  the  bill  are  re- 
quired to  connect  with  a  highway  in  the 
Federal -aid  system.  This  proviso  is  nec- 
essar>'  so  that  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  bill  will  serve  to  improve  access 
roads  which  themselves  can  be  reached 
by  adequate  highways. 

The  bill  makes  reference,  Mr.  Preai- 
dent,  to  its  intent  "to  accommodate  pres- 
ent and  future  high  density  traffic"  on 
access  roads  leading  to  Federal  lakes.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  phrase  "high 
density"  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  a 
high  density  of  traffic  on  roads  which  are 
inadequate  to  bear  such  heavy  use. 

We  do  not  use  the  term  here  in  the 
same  sense  it  would  apply  to  traffic  on 
the  George  Washington  Bridge  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York,  where  daily  com- 
muter flows  may  add  up  to  millions  of 
cars  a  month.  The  problem,  as  outlined 
above,  which  is  faced  by  local  and  State 
authorities  with  regard  to  these  access 
roads  is  one  of  a  grossly  inadequate  exist- 
ing road  network,  over  which  is  laid  a 
Federal  project  which  brings  rapid  and 
persistent  increases  in  traffic.  It  is  a  case 
of  applying  Federal  funds  to  do  a  job 
which  otherwise  simply  is  not  being  done. 
As  part  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system,  the  access  road  program  which 
my  amendment  provides  would  include 
bridges,  their  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion, when  these  give  access  to  recreation 
areas.  As  in  the  case  of  other  routes 
within  the   Federal-aid   system.   State 
plans    prepared    in    consiiltation    with 
county  officials  and  their  engineers  would 
be  submitted  for  the  distribution  of  these 
funds.  This  would  bring  to  bear  the  exist- 
ing expertise  of  our  Nation's  highway 
agencies  and  guarantee  the  highest  qual- 
ity work  available  in  the  design,  plan- 
ning, and  construction  of  these  roads. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment.  It  is  offered  not 
as  a  complete  solution,  but  only  as  a  step 
toward  the  solution  of  a  recognized  and 
growing  problem.  It  is  one  which  exists 
not  only  in  rural  but  also  in  xirban  aresLS. 
It  affects  not  only  the  overburdened  tax- 
payers of  the  areas  where  Federal  flood 
control  lakes  are  becoming  a  dally  bur- 
den on  alreswly  depleted  resources,  but 
also  the  millions  of  urban  Americans 
whose  quality  of  life  to  an  increasing  de- 


gree depends  on  safe,  clean  and  adequate 
access  to  recreation  at  lakes  constructed 
with  tax  moneys  provided  by  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

I  think  the  amendment  goes  to  a  com- 
manding need.  The  funds  that  we  seek 
here  today,  I  judge,  Mr.  President,  would 
probably  provide,  in  the  next  2  years,  a 
means  of  attacking  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  problem  that  exists  in  this 
particular  area. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasoned  and  prudent 
way  to  start  doing  something  about  a 
very  serious  problem.  The  counties  In 
which  many  of  these  lakes  are  situated 
have  had  property  removed  from  their 
property  tax  rolls,  and  do  not  have  the 
means  and  the  money  to  provide  for 
these  lake  access  faculties.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  that  this  proposal,  which  I  have 
indicated  I  think  is  a  reasonable  and 
proper  address  to  this  problem,  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  chairman  and  the 
committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Pearson)  ad- 
dresses himself  to  a  subject  which  is  one 
that  not  only  he  and  his  able  colleague 
from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole)  .  who  joins  him 
in  this  effort,  have  brought  to  our  at- 
tention, but  Senator  Cooler  and  I  have 
discussed  the  subject  matter  of  this 
amendment,  and  we  have  discussed  it 
with  other  members  of  the  committee.  We 
think  it  is  valid,  and  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept it  and  take  it  to  conference. 

I  want  to  add  that  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  this  is  a  very  real  problem  at 
our  lakes  at  Summersville,  Sutton,  and 
Bluestone.  and  at  many  other  points.  So 
I  do  recognize  the  problem.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  wish  to  make  fur- 
ther comment,  but  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  are  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment,  realizing  that  it  does  have 
a  proper  place  in  this  legislation,  which 
is  innovative  in  a  degree.  This  would 
meet  a  recreational  need,  and  we  can 
properly  carry  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  concur  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  chairman  and  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson).  This  is 
a  practical  problem.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, when  it  rebuilds  or  restores  roads 
which  have  been  changed  or  lost  because 
of  the  construction  of  a  lake,  does  so  only 
to  the  capacity  of  the  road  prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  lake.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  take  into  account  the  increased 
traffic  and  needs,  nor  does  it  have  re- 
sponsibility to  build  access  roads  leading 
to  the  recreation  areas. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  very  much 
needed.  I  want  to  say  this  because,  in 
preparing  our  record  for  the  conference, 
I  think  we  will  need  the  material  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  presented 
and  our  own  supporting  statements  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 

printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 

Corps  of  Engineers  in  relation  to  the 

amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

as  follows:  .^  _„ 

SKFTXian  13.  1973. 

Ron.  J  AMU  B.  Pkakson, 
V.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  

Dkab  Senatob  Peamon  :  Road  coMtractlon 
at  flood  control  lake  projects  can  be  sepa- 
rated in  two  broad  categorlea:  PubUc  roe«la 
that  are  improyed  or  relocated  because  of 
the  lake  project  and  wlU  remain  public  roede 
after  the  project  Is  In  operation;  and  roads 
constructed  as  part  of  the  lake  project  that 
WlU  be  operated  by  the  Corps  of  Bnglneew 
after  the  project  Is  in  operation.  In  the  latter 
case,  such  roads  consist  of  service  roada,  ac- 
cess roads  not  on  pubUc  right-of-way,  and 
recreation  roads  within  pubUc  use  areas.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  can  improve  or  relocate 
public  roads  as  pertinent  parts  of  flood  con- 
trol lake  projects  under  three  separate  au- 
thorities discussed  as  follows : 

8.  Access  roads  to  the  damaiU.  The  author- 
ity to  utilize,  improve,  reconstruct,  and  mam- 
taln  an  existing  public  road(8)  for  access  to 
the  project  during  construction  Is  contamed 
in    Section    207(a),    PubUc    Law    8»-6«.    " 
amended  bv  Section  206  of  Public  Law  87-«74. 
If  such  improvement  is  considered  Justlflable. 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  may,  by  discretionary 
authoritv   pursuant  to  the  law,   improve   a 
public  road  with  project  funds,  and  ma1nt*ln 
it  during  construction  with  project  funds, 
with  the  stlpuUtlon  that  the  owner  wlU  ac- 
cept the  road  and  assume  maintenance  upon 
completion  of  the  Corps  lake  project  con- 
struction activities.  We  have  a  contract  with 
Jefferson  County  under  which  we  Unproved 
about  1 1 .  miles  of  county  roads  around  the 
Perry  da'mslte.  These  Include  the  co«t  por- 
tion of  the  cost  access  road,  a  segment  of 
road  near  and  through  Thompson vlUe,  and 
a  short  segment  of  the  overlook  road.  We  are 
now    returning    these    roads    to    Jefferson 
Countv     for    maintenance.     When    wanner 
weather  permits  completion  of  remedial  work 
we  will  complete  the  turnover  to  the  county, 
b   Access  roods  to  public  use  areas.  Under 
the  authority  of  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  22 
December  1944,  as  amended  (58  Stat.  889,  10 
use   460d) ,  the  Corps  may  construct  roads 
to  provide  access  to  recreation  areas  along 
the  shores  of  reservoirs,  but  such  authority 
has  not  been  construed  as  a  general  authority 
for  the  Corps  to  go  beyond  the  immedUte 
project  area  to  Improve  all  roads  adversely 
affected  by  project-generated  traffic. 

c  Relocation  of  public  roads.  In  providing 
a  reasonable  substitute  for  an  existing  road 
network,  costs  to  water  resources  projects 
must  not  exceed  either  of  the  two  foUowing 

lUnlte:  ,   , 

(1)  Section  207(b)  of  the  Act  of  14  July 
1900  74  Stat.  500,  as  amended  by  Section 
208.  78  Stat.  1196  (33  VS.C.  701R-1).  states: 
"For  water  resources  projects  to  be 
constructed  in  the  future,  when  the  talcing 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  an  existing 
public  road  necessitates  replaoement,  the 
substitute  provided  wUl.  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, serve  In  the  same  manner  and  reason- 
ably as  well  as  the  existmg  roe<l."'  .  Tb* 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  Is  authorised 
to  construct  such  substitute  roads  to  design 
staiKlards  otMnparable  to  those  of  the  State, 
or  where  appUoaWe  State  standards  do  not 
exist,  thoee  of  the  owning  political  division 
in  which  the  road  Is  located  for  roeds  of  the 
same  classification  as  the  road  being  replaced. 
The  traffic  existing  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
shaU  be  used  In  the  determination  of  the 
classification. 

(2)  The  coet  of  any  road  or  highway  reloca- 
tion provided  by  the  Govemlnent  shaU  not 
exceed  the  alternate  costs  of  acquiring  the 
area  and  economic  activity  served. 

In  the  Perry  L^ke  project,  three  SUte 
highways  were  affected :  K-4  and  K-18  In  and 
near  VaUey  Palls,  and  K-02  at  Orawkle. 
Balocated  routes  for  these  highways  were  <!•- 
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slgnMl  and  coMtructed  by  the  Kmum  8t»t« 
Highway    CommlMlon    under   a    coet    relm- 
buruble  contract,  MM\ng  fund»  appropriated 
for  the  Perry  Lake  project.  All  the  State  high- 
way work  is  essentially  complete.  In  March 
lBfl6.  we  negotiated  a  relocation  contract  with 
Jefferaon  County  providing  for  replacement 
of   the    road   system.    Aa   the    then    current 
standards  of  the  csounty  did  not  provide  for 
bituminous  surfacing  on   the  class  of  road 
being  replaced  for  Roads  Al,  B,  C,  D.  B,  P. 
H,  J.  K.  L.  M,  N.  O.  P,  R.  S.  and  T.  they  were 
provided    with    gravel    surfMlng.    Road    A. 
which  combined  two  Federal  Aid  Secondary 
routee.  was  bltximlnoiis-surfaced  under  the 
contract  as  was  Road  Q.  Road  O  was  later 
Included  into  the  State  Highway  contract  as 
part  of  State  Highway  K-4.  The  portion  of 
Road  R  within  the  Delaware  Park  public  use 
area  was  bituminous-surfaced  from  recrea- 
tional funds  as  a  part  of  the  Interior  park 
road  network.  The  economic  comparison  out- 
lined   In    subparagraph    c(2)     was    applied 
where  small  remnant  ownership  tracts  were 
left  without   public  access.  Construction   Is 
complete  on  all  of  the  county  road  reloca- 
tions. 

In  accordance  with  the  public  law  quoted 
above,  the  substitute  road  network  cannot 
Include  provisions  of  facilities  for  new  traflic 
and  population  brought  In  by  the  lake  proj- 
ect, except  for  the  access  roads  for  project 
construction  and  recreation  access. 

Under  the  1970  Flood  Control  Act,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  authorized  to  provide 
bituminous  surfacing  on  about  5  miles  of 
the  graveled  segment  of  Road  B.  We  are  now 
prwparlng  plana  for  that  surfacing  and  It  Is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1971. 

Inclosed    for   your   Information    Is   a   map 
showing   In   various   colors   the   roads   con- 
structed around  the  Perry  Lake  project  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jamks  Mn.i.Kii, 
Colonel,   Corps   of    Engineers,    Assistant 
Director   of    Oioil    Works    for    Plains 
Division. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  courtesy  In  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

I  yield  my  distinguished  colleague 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

ACCKSS  ROADS  TO  PtTBLIC  RECXZATION  ASZAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  my  colleague  from  Kansas  in  in- 
troducing an  amendment  to  authorize 
construction  of  hard-surface  roads  for 
access  to  public  recreation  areas  asso- 
ciated with  Federal  lakes. 

As  many  Senators  know,  the  numerous 
water  resoiuxes  projects  supported  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  throughout  the 
country  have  provided  significant  sind 
wide-ranging  benefits.  Prom  eliminating 
the  threat  of  floods,  to  providing  reliable 
agricultural,  residential,  and  industrial 
water  supply  facilities,  to  creating  new 
recreational  facilities  with  accompany- 
ing economic  development — these.,  proj- 
ects have  touched  the  lives  of  countless 
individuals. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  and  best 
publicized  benefit  of  these  projects  has 
been  their  recreational  uses  as  fisher- 
men, boaters,  picnickers,  and  campers 
have  flocked  to  take  advantage  of  the 
waters  and  shorelines  of  these  lakes.  But 
perhaps  no  single  aspect  of  these  lakes 
has  been  of  more  concern  to  the  users 
and  to  the  local  authorities  than  the 
roads  which  lead  to  recreational  areas. 
Often  they  are  two-lane  gravel  country 
roads  which  were  never  Intended  to  carry 


a  significant  volume  of  traffic .  Frequently 
they  are  subjected  to  colossal  traffic  loads 
which  produce  great  congestion,  much 
delay,  and  considerable  hazard  to  the 
visitors  and  local  residents  who  use  them. 
I  am  sure  that  meny  Senators  have 
heard  from  their  constituents  of  the  des- 
perate need  to  provide  better  and  safer 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  their  Federal 
dams  and  lakes.  The  problem  has  become 
widespread  and  critical   as  more  lakes 
are  built  and  more  people  use  them.  Un- 
fortunately States  and  counties— though 
they  try — cannot  begin  to  meet  the  need 
through  their  strained  highway  budgets, 
so  the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal 
Government   to   join   their   efforts   and 
achieve  a  solution.  In  fact.  It  seems  ap- 
propriate that  the  Federal  Government 
play  a  role  since  the  projects  giving  rise 
to  these  difficulties  were  (jonstructed  with 
Federal  fimds. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  $30 
million  on  a  70-30  matching  basis  over 
a  2 -year  period  to  provide  for  the  paving 
of  main  access  routes  within  20  miles  of 
public  recreation  areas  at  any  lake  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds.  It  would 
cover  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  well  as 
those  watershed  projects  which  have 
opened  for  recreational  uses.  And  It  re- 
quires that  these  access  routes  connect 
with  roads  on  the  Federal-aid  system, 
which  includes  most  major  county  roads 
as  well  as  major  highways  and  the  Inter- 
state System. 

I  believe  this  amendment  meets  a  very 
important  need.  It  is  a  need  of  those  who 
live  in  cities  but  enjoy  water  sports  and 
outdoor  activities  at  these  Federal  lakes 
and  who  expect  and  deserve  safe,  ade- 
quate routes  to  their  recreationtd  facil- 
ities. It  is  a  need  of  the  State  and  local 
authorities  who  recognize  and  are  con- 
cerned with  their  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  good  roads  and  high- 
ways. And  it  Ls  a  need  of  those  who  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  facilities  and  who 
find  their  local  roads  being  clogged  and 
destroyed  by  the  great  influx  of  recrea- 
tional traffic. 

So  this  amendment  is  not  of  narrow 
application  or  only  of  benefit  to  rural 
interests  or  urban  Interests.  It  is  broad 
and  it  serves  the  public  Interest.  So  I 
would  m^e  my  colleagues  to  include  this 
amendment  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act,  for  it  furthers  the  bill's  goals  of  pro- 
\'iding  better  and  safer  highway  trans- 
portation for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  csOl 
up  several  technical  amendments  which 

are  at  the  desk.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.  I   ask   imanimous 


consent  that  fiurther  reading  of  theae 
technical  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Randolph's  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

Page  11,  line  16,  add  the  sentence  "By 
March  30,  1973.  the  Secretary  shaU  Issue 
necessary  guidelines  for  cairylng  out  this 
section  and  related  provisions  of  Federal 
law." 

Page  4,  line  19.  strike  the  first  comma- 
after  the  word  "year". 

Page  4.  line  24.  add  "or  Improvement"  after 
the  word  'eUmlnatlon". 

Page  27.  line  15,  strike  "under  any  law 
enacted  to  comply  with  this  section,". 

Page  31.  line  11;  page  36.  line  4;  and  page 
43.  line  17.  strike  "table  of  contents"  and 
Insert  "analysis"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  38,  line  5.  Insert  a  period  after  "title". 

Page  50,  line  16.  strike  "additional"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "addition,". 

Page  51 .  line  9.  strike  the  comma. 

Page  66,  lines  18-19,  strike  both  lines  and 
insert  same  at  the  top  of  page  67. 

Page  70.  line  1.  strike  the  laet  comma. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  amendments  are  strictly 
technical  in  nature.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;   I  make  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  Do  Senators 
yield  back  their  remaining  time? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  back  his 
time? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     <Mr. 
Buckley  >.   All   remaining   time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  to  the  desk  a  two-word  amendment, 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  will  let  him  read 
that  one. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  60.  line  2.  after  the  word  "Bates- 
vlUe",  Insert  the  words  "or  Jonesboro" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  adds  another  city  as 
being  a  part  of  a  prospective  loop  of 
highway  that  is  to  be  studied.  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  it  anywhere. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  in  Arkansas? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  Is  hi  Arkansas.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  with  respect  to  It, 
and  I  do  not  thhik  there  is  any  objection. 

At  this  time  I  would  Uke  to  take  occa- 
sion to  commend  the  chairman  of  uie 
committee  and  his  entire  committee  for 
bringing  out  this  bill.  It  is  needed,  pro- 
gressive, and  constructive  legislation  to 
help  build  our  Nation,  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  Its  objectives,  and  know  ol 
no  provision  now  In  It  that  I  would  op- 
pose. I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  afternoon,  so  that 
it  might  be  enacted  before  we  adjourn 
sine  die.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  cooperation. 


Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
^I  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
^^  have  discussed  this  amendment 
^  agree  that  it  does  no  harm  whatso- 
ever to  the  legislation.  It  simply  adjusts 
the  situation  within  the  State  of  Arkan- 
Zl  which  is  a  good  State,  peopled  by 
BMd  men  and  women,  and  we  want  them 
to  be  able  to  move  about  in  the  proper 

m.  McCLELLAN.  We  want  you  to 
come  see  us. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  accept  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors s-ield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time . 

-nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreehag  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  13,  delete  all  after  "1976" 

and  aU  of  lines  14  through  17. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I.  too.  have 
discussed  my  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member.  What 
I  propose  to  do  is  delete  all  the  words  in 
the  provisos  contained  on  page  5,  lines 
13  through  17. 

Section  105(a)  3  authorizes  $800,000,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975  for  ur- 
ban systems,  and  mandates  that  at  least 
$300,000,000  be  spent  on  highway  mass 
transit  projects  pursuant  to  section  142. 
The  latter  section  is  entirely  permissive, 
opening  up  all  of  the  urban  system  fund 
to  highway  mass  transit  use,  if  appro- 
priate. 

To  place  a  minimum  fioor  imder  mass 
transit  expenditures  appears  to  contra- 
dict the  goal  of  greater  planning  and 
Implementation  flexibihty.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  a  legitimate  need  for  $300,- 
000,000  in  highway  oriented  mass  transit 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1974,  but  if 
there  is  the  permissive  language  of  sec- 
tion 142  would  allow  DOT  to  spend  $300,- 
000,000  or  more  on  the  projects. 

As  we  try  to  break  away  from  cate- 
gorical grants.  It  seems  more  prudent 
to  allow  DOT  and  State/local  units  great- 
er freedom  in  planning  for  urban  trans- 
portation systems.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  he  supports  the  objective  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  explained  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware.  It  has  had 
the  attention  of  Senator  Cooper,  and 
both  of  us  in  this  instance  believe  that 
there  was  no  desire  with  the  $300  million 
to  straight  jacket  this  effort.  We  do  know 
that  there  is  a  need  for  the  program 
to  move  forward,  and  we  do  not  want 


any  so-called  basement  figure  to  be- 
come a  problem  in  the  use  of  this  money. 
So  if  we  were  to  place  a  minimum  floor, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  it  might  be  in- 
terpreted— it  is  not  so  meant  In  the  leg- 
islation—to contradict  the  goal  of  what 
the  Senator  calls  the  greater  planning 
and  implementation. 

There  certainly  shoxild  be  flexibility, 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  communicated  with  Senator  Coopeb 
and  with  me  that  they  also  believe  that 
the  dbject  of  this  amendment  is  sound. 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  Senator  Cooper 
would  join  in  that  acceptance,  and  we 
would  cajry  It  to  conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  the  remainder  of  theh: 
thne? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  ray  time. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  HJl.  14896.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
14886)   to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  aaiended,  to  assure  that   adequate 
funda  are  available  for  the  conduct  of  sum- 
mer food  service  programs  for  children  from 
areas    In    which    poor   economic    conditions 
exist  and  from  areas  In  which  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  working  mothers  and  other 
purposes  related  to  expanding  and  strength- 
ening the  child  nutrition  programs,  having 
met,    after    fuU    and    free    conference,    have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reconmiend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  11,  1972,  at 
D   29941.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  wish  to 
report  that  in  conference  the  House 
agreed  to  24  of  the  27  amendments  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  a  revision  of  amend- 
ment No.  24  of  the  Senate  regarding 
regulation  of  competitive  food  services; 
and  the  Senate  receded  from  Its  amend- 
ment No.  5,  which  extended  the  special 


food  service  program  to  family  day-care 
sites. 

The  conferees  reported  In  disagree- 
ment on  Senate  amendment  No.  26, 
which  provides  for  a  special  food  program 
for  pregnant  and  lactathig  women  and 
infant  children,  but  in  presenting  the 
report  to  the  House,  amendment  No.  26 
was  approved  on  a  separate  motlaii. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  comment  on  an  amendment  HR.  14896 
to  which  I  authored  and  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  but  which  was 
eliminated  in  the  conference  committee. 
The  amendment  to  which  I  refer  would 
have  made  "licensed  nonprofit  family 
day-care  homes"  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  the  special  food  service  program- 
section  13  of  the  National  School  Limch 

Act. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  available  to  me  objections  to  this 
amendment  which,  I  understand,  were 
the  basis  for  the  conference  committee's 
acting  to  strike  this  amendment. 
First,  USDA  commented  that — 
At  this  time,  we  do  not  know  what  a 
licensed  family  day  care  center  Is;  how  many 
states  have  such  Uoenaed  centers;  and  In  fact, 
whether  the  Uceneed  centers  In  New  York 
Staxe  can  meet  the  nonprofit  requirement. 

Let  me  take  theae  items  one  at  a  time. 
As  to  what  constitutes  a  "licensed  family 
day-care  center,"  a  publication  entitled 
"Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Require- 
ments— ^published  pursuant  to  section 
522(d)  of  the  Economic  OppOTtunity  Act 
and  approved  by  the  Departments  of 
HEW,  OEO.  and  Labor — dated  1968, 
clearly  defines  what  a  family  day-care 
home  must  be  in  order  to  receive  Federal 
funds  under  any  legislation.  These  re- 
quirements carefully  describe  what  type 
of  faculty  is  adequate,  necessary  safety 
and  sanitation  aspect*  of  the  facility, 
and  what  educational,  nutritional,  and 
health  services  must  be  available  at  th» 
facility. 

Next,  as  to  how  many  States  have  such 
licensed  centers,  the  "Abstracts  of  State 
Day  Care  Licensing  Requirements  Part  L 
Family  Day  Care  Homes  and  Group  Day 
Care  Homes,"  published  in  1971  by  the 
Department  of  HEW  indicates  that  there 
are  currentiy  40  States  which  have  such 
UcHised  homes.  With  regsird  to  the  USDA 
position  that  "we  do  not  know  whether 
the  license  centers  in  New  York  State  can 
meet  the  nonprofit  requirement,"  I  would 
state  that  the  USDA's  own  regulations 
for  disbursement  of  funds  under  section 
13  require  that  the  recipient  institution 
be  a  private,  nonprofit  or  public  institu- 
ticm.  In  New  York  State  all  licensed 
family  day  care  homes  are  either  pub- 
licly funded  or  licensed  and  c«)erated  by 
a  certified  nonprofit  institutiwi. 

The  seccmd  major  point  of  the  USDA 
position  on  my  amendment  is  as  follows: 
"Senator  JAvrrs  indicated  that  the  pur- 
pose was  to  make  such  centers  eligible  for 
breakfast  assistance — apparently  the 
State  of  New  York  finances  lunch  for  the 
children  in  such  licensed  homes.  But,  the 
amendment  will  make  such  centers  eligi- 
ble for  the  full  range  of  meals— break- 
fast, lunch,  supper,  or  between  meal 
supplements." 
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To  this  I  would  say  that  USDA  regula- 
tions  for  section   13   stato-tn  section 
225  3 (3>  id)— Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
Uons— in  no  event  shaU  any  service  in- 
stitution which  participates  in  the  special 
milk  program  be  eligible  for  participa- 
tion m  the-^peclal  food  servlc^^Pj;°- 
gram;  so  that  regulations  might  be  put 
^  to  preclude  participation  in  section  IV 
,a)   of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
special  food  service  program  This  would 
eliminate  the  fear  of  duplication  of  fund- 
ing In  addition,  as  to  the  "full  range  of 
meals."  these  family  day  care  homes  may 
be  elUible  for  the  full  range  of  me^ 
under  section  13.  but  they  are  preluded 
from  applying  for  anything  other  than 
breakfast  by  USDA  regulations. 

The  third  major  point  of  the  USDA 
position  is  that — 

We  do  not  know  how  this  expansion  ol  the 
Special  I^xxl  Service  Program  would  tjelnto 
the  program  operated  by  HEW  under  Section 
lA  a  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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To  this  I  respond  that  in  New  York 
State,    the   State   plan   for   Utle   IV   A 
moneys  do  not  permit  reimbursement  for 
breakfast.  Even  if  the  State  plan  did  per- 
mit this  reimbursement,  serious  attempts 
are  being  made  to  put  a  ceiling  on  title  IV 
\  moneys,  so  the  funding  might  not  be 
"available  anyway.  In  fact,  the  revenue 
sharing  bill  Just  passed  by  the  Senate 
does  put  a  limit  on  this  title  IV  A  fund- 
ing which  presents  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem for  New  York  in  that  It  cuts  New 
York  City's  Federal  fvmds  under  title 
rv  A  in  half  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This 
will  necessitate  a  drastic  reduction  in 
service  in  New  York  and  obviously  would 
not  permit  an  expansion  to  cover  break- 
fast for  licensed  family  day  care  homes. 
Finally  with  regard  to  the  USDA  con- 
cern that  "having  to  provide  food  assist- 
ance  money    under    two   Federal    pro- 
grams—one  USDA    program    and    one 
HEW  program — seems  to  be  a  compli- 
cated and  expensive  way  to  do  the  job  " 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  this 
breakfast  funding  were  Umited  to  pub- 
licly funded  agencies,  the  duplication  of 
funding— that  is.  paperwork,  et  cetera— 
is  handled  by  the  public  agency  adminis- 
tering the  program. 

With  the  facts  that  I  have  presented 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  which  I 
intend  to  present  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  well,  I  would  hope  that 
USDA  might  see  fit  to  reconsider  their 
regulations  which  prohibit  licensed  fam- 
ily day  care  homes  from  participating 
under  section  13  in  a  breakfast  program. 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  comments 
which  I  made  during  Senate  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment: 

The  only  source  of  funds  for  the  day  care 
breakfast  program  is  Section  13  (Special 
I^)qd  Senrlce  Program)  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  Although  the  Act  states 
Day  Care,  Head  Start  and  other  non-achool 
programa  shall  be  eligible  for  money  appro- 
priated for  this  program,  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  ACT  excluded  li- 
censed Family  Day  Care  homes  from  partici- 
pation. ,     . 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  matter  until  the 
full  legislative  intent  Is  reached  to  make 
these  homes  eUglble. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  14896. 1  also  wish  to  com- 


mend the  House  for  its  passage  of  this 
vitally  important  piece  of  legislation,  in- 
cluding its  separate  favorable  vote  in 
support  of  the  amendment  I  offered  to 
this  bill  establishing  a  2-year  pilot  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States  to  make  avail- 
able supplemental  foods  to  pregnant  or 
lactaUng  women  and  to  infants  who  are 
determined  by   competent   professional 
authority  to  be  at  nutritional  risk  be- 
cause of  inadequate  nutrition  or  income. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  other 
amendments  that  were  offered  to  this  bill 
also  were  retained  by  the  conference. 

These     Included     my      "grandfather 
clause"  to  protect  certain  children  for 
this  school  year  from  being  dropped  from 
the  free  and  reduced  school  lunch  pro- 
gram due  to  the  new  maximum  income 
eligibility   standards   embodied   in    this 
bill    It  included  my  amendment  to  ex- 
empt especially  needy  schools  from  hav- 
ing to  provide  25  percent  matehlng  funds 
in  order  to  obtain  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance   to    purchase    equipment    and 
other    items    needed    to    serve    school 
lunches.  And,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  it 
included  my  amendment  establishing  a 
2-year  pilot  program  of  grants  to  States 
to  make  available  to  pregnant  or  lactat- 
ing   women    and   infants    supplemental 
foods  needed  by  them  to  avoid  the  Ul 
effects  of  malnutrition. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  the  Senate  s 
attention  to  a  statement  I  asked  to  be 
included  in  that  report  about  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  funding  provisions  of 
this  bill.  It  is  the  final  sentence  of  the 
report.  It  states: 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  clear  that  aU 
funding  authorized  by  this  bUl  appUoable  to 
Fiscal  1973  shall  become  effective  July  1, 
1972   and  apply  to  the  entire  Fiscal  Year. 


The  reason  for  this  language.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident is  to  let  the  administration  know 
that  Congress  expects  the  new  and  higher 
reimbursement  rates  provided  in  this  bill 
to  be  applied  for  the  entire  school  year, 
not  just  beginning  with  the  date  this  bill 
is  signed  into  law. 

While  I  believe  this  particular  bill  will 
result  in  a  major  strengthening  of  our 
objective  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  our 
Nation's  schoolchildren  and  the  very 
young,  I  must  mention  my  dlsappomt- 
ment  with  the  provision*  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  of  competitive  food  items 

in  schools.  .    .,  .  i     j 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President.  I  joined 
Senator  Case  in  cosponsoring  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  that  deleted  the 
Senate  committee's  amendment  remov- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  au- 
thority to  regulate  this  matter.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey's  amendment  was 
amended  on  the  Senate  floor  exempting 
senior  high  schools  from  such  regulation 
as  long  as  the  proceeds  from  such  sales 
inured  to  the  beneflt  of  the  school  lunch 
fund.  Although  I  had  some  reservatioris 
about    this    change    in    Senator    Case's 
amendment  I  did  support  it  because  It 
did    provide    protection    to    elementary 
and  secondary  schools  against  possible 
"vendor"  pressures  to  sell  nonnutritious 
and  empty  calorie- type  foods  in  such 
schools.    Unfortunately,    the    language 
that   was   aaopted  in  comerence  con- 
cerning this  matter  is  the  worst,  in  my 


judgment,  that  could  have  been  ac- 
cepted. The  provisions  adopted  by  the 
conference  will  make  it  possible  for  any 
type  of  food  item  to  be  offered  in  any 
school  at  any  time  with  the  proceeds 
from  such  sales  inuring  to  the  beneflt  of 
schools  or  student  organizations  ap- 
proved by  the  school.  The  proponents  of 
this  amendment  advocated  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  in  order  to  shift  the 
regulation  of  this  matter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  local  school  of- 
ficials. 

While  I  would  support  such  a  position 
concerning  most  matters,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  action  taken  in  this  par- 
ticular case  is  either  warranted  or  ap- 
propriate. This  particular  conference 
amendment  could  result  in  a  subversion 
of  our  total  school  feeding  program.  The 
amendment  will  now  put  local  school  of- 
flcials  under  pressure  of  both  vendors 
and  students  to  permit  the  sale  of  food 
items  that  will  directly  compete  with  the 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs. 

Vendors  have  an  obvious  motive  in 
wanting  to  expand  their  sales  in  this 
particular  market — profit.  Students  will 
now  be  provided  with  an  incentive  under 
this  amendment  to  pressure  their  school 
ofBcials  to  permit  such  sales  so  they — ^the 
students — can  generate  revenue  for 
many  of  their  student  activities.  The 
question  here  is.  Can  local  school  of- 
ficials withstand  or  appropriately  regu- 
late this  important  matter  against  such 
dual  pressures? 

Another  question  which  Congress 
should  be  considering  is:  Will  this  shift 
in  regulating  this  matter  likely  result 
in  the  subversion  of  the  national  objec- 
tive estabUshed  by  Congress  to  improve 
the  nutrition  of  our  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren? 

The  estimated  Federal  cost  of  our 
school  feeding  programs  this  school  year 
is  almost  $1.5  billion.  I  happen  to  believe 
if  Congress  is  going  to  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate this  amount  ol  money  in  the 
name  of  improving  the  nutrition  of  our 
Nation's  schoolchildren,  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  them  to  insist  that  the  sale  of 
competitive  food  items  In  these  schools 
be  nutritious  and  do  not  result  in  sub- 
verting that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  this  particular  provision. 
I  do  not  think  Congress  should  hold  up 
enactment  of  this  bUl  because  of  it.  TTiere 
are  too  many  other  provisions  in  this 
bill  that  are  needed,  especially  those  es- 
tablishing higher  reimbursement  rates  to 
schools  for  general  assistance. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  examine  this 
matter  of  competitive  food  sales  in 
schools  more  carefully  later.  I  am  sure 
if  this  is  done,  that  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  will  soon  be  amended. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  hope  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  will  be  asked  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
our  child  nutrition  programs  and  legis- 
lation between  now  and  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  in  1973.  These  pro- 
grams have  evolved  over  the  years  and 
we  now  have  a  patehwork  of  legislation 
which  is  making  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  Members  of  Congress,  the  Executive, 
and  State  and  local  school  officials  to 


„_rterstand  and  administer  these  pro- 
^2«T  believe  the  time  haa  arrived 
SSf  gieral  oversight  hearings  should 
^XlHn  these  programs  with  tiie  ob- 
iLaVe  of  streamlining  and  simphfying 
thffli  to  the  beneflt  of  aU  concerned, 
^ere  are  a  number  of  bills  now  ip«id- 
inc  before  Congress  to  accomplish  this 
SSective  ranging  from  the  President's 
S  nutrition  legislative  propoesJs  to 
STuniversal  ChUd  Nutrition  and  Nutri- 
Uon  Education  Act  proposal. 

AJl  of  these  proposals  should  be  care- 
fnUv  examined  during  the  coming  year 
Xng  witii  tiie  administration  of  existing 
nroOTams.  I  wish  to  indicate  my  will^- 
5Ss  to  participate  in  this  effort  and  to 
^k  with  all  concerned  to  improve  these 
vitaUy  important  programs. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Conunit- 
lee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  iMr. 
TALJtADGE)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  for  their 
leadership  and  efforts  in  getting  tiiis  bill 
through  committee  and  the  Congress. 
They  have  been  both  patient  and  coop- 
erative with  me  and  other  Senators  who 
have  worked  with  them  on  this  bill. 

It  IS  also  important  that  I  once  again 
remind  both  the  administration  and 
Congress  that  full  funding  for  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  should  be  provided  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  I  wish  to  serve 
noUce  now  that  I  will  be  carefullj-  foUow- 
ing  developments  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  and  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  sign  the  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  The  school  year  ahready  has 
begun  and  school  officials  are  awaiting 
enactment  of  this  bill  so  they  might  pro- 
ceed with  their  school  year  plarming  con- 
cerning these  programs. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  report  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FEDERAL-AID   HIGHWAY   ACT 
OF   1972 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  <S.  3939)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highwavs  in  accordance  witt>  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk, 
which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  "Mr.  Stevens  i . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  8,  line  15,  insert  the  following: 
Any  state  not  having  a  designated  urban- 
ized area,  may  designate  routes  on  the  Ped- 
eral-ald  urban  system  for  Its  largest  popula- 
tion center,  based  upon  a  continuing  plan- 
ning process  developed  cooperatively  by  State 
and  local  officials  and  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  guarantee  that 
each  of  the  50  SUtes  will  receive  a  share 
of  the  $800  million  that  is  authorized  in 
the  bill  for  the  Federal-aid  urban  system. 


The  language  In  section  105  of  the  bill 
clearly  allocates  a  minimum  of  onc-haU 
of  1  percent  of  the  $800  mlUion  to  each 
State.  And.  I  beUeve  clearly  that  la  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  question  m 
some  places  whether  a  State,  like  Ver- 
mont, that  has  no  city  with  a  population 
of  50.000  or  more  would  be  eligible  to  use 
the  money  it  would  be  allocated. 

For  example,  the  General  Counsel's 
Office  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration has  Interpreted  the  language  of 
the  bill  to  preclude  three  States— Ver- 
mont, Wyoming,  and  Alaska — from  re- 
celvlrig  any  funds  under  section  105  be- 
cause each  of  those  three  States  does  not 
have  an  urbanized  area,  using  the  criteria 
of  a  city  with  a  population  of  at  least 
50.000. 

The  amendment  I  have  Introduced 
would  clear  up  this  question. 

Stated  simply,  my  amendment  says 
that  any  State  that  does  not  have  a  city 
of  at  least  50.000  population  would  be 
able  to  designate  its  largest  city  to  meet 
the  requirement  for  an  urbanized  area — 
and.  thus,  be  eUgible  for  the  minimum 
allocation  of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
$800  million  authorized  for  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  system. 

I  have  been  informed  that  identical 
language  to  my  amendment  is  being  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And.  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  Office  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  has  told  me  that  this 
language  will  make  clear  the  intention  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  will 
guarantee  that  the  three  States— Ver- 
mont. Wyoming,  and  Alaska.— will  be 
treated  as  the  committee  intends  they 
should. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  conferred  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
( Mr.  Randolph  i  .  in  connection  with  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
hid  the  privilege  of  discussing  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, who  is  a  very  valuable  member  of 
our  committee,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  has  also  addressed  him- 
self to  the  amendment.  I  feel  that  we  can 
accept  it.  if  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  we  will  teke  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Buckley  ' .  All  time  on  the  amendment 
has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 'Mr.  SXATFORD*  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper). 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presideit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  begmnlng  on  line  11.  strike  out 
aU  through  line  23. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss) .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  v-ield  him- 
self? ,     ^ 

Mr  COOPER.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recogmzed  for  5 

minutes.  _      ._,     .      ^.  . 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  subject  of 
highway  beautification.  The  Senate  will 
recall  that  Congress  has  been  struggimg 
with  this  problem  for  many  years— since 
1958  I  believe,  although  there  was  some 
legislation  before  that  time.  Legislatioii 
was  enacted  to  provide  for  protection  of 
our  interstete  highways,  giving  bonus 
payments  to  the  States  which  enacted 
legislation  to  remove  signs  from  the  in- 
terstate highways.  A  long  time  after  that. 
in  1965.  the  legislation  was  amended  to 
provide  for  the  removal  of  signs  on  pri- 
mary   highways,    as   well   as   interstate 

highways.  „       .._ 

For  vears  the  1965  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation "Act  was  ineffective  because  the 
States  were  slow  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation  and  Congress,  while  passing 
legislation,  f aUed  to  provide  funds  to  the 
States  for  the  payment  of  the  just  com- 
pensation required  by  that  act  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  signs. 

Thus  we  have  had  two  problems:  One, 
the  failure  of  the  Stetes  to  enact  legisla- 
tion or  enter  into  agreemeits  with  the 
Secretar\-,  and.  two.  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  the  nec- 
essarv  funds  for  billboard  removal. 

By' 1970  it  seemed  that  Congress  was 
coming  to' grips  mth  the  problem  and  it 
began  to  provide  significant  sums  to  the 
States  for  bUlboard  removal.  Now.  m  the 
pending  bill,  we  are  authorizing  the  use 
of  funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund— 
$50  million  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30,  1974,  and  another  $50  nullion 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1975. 

Thus  the  money  is  assured,  at  least 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  States, 
also  are  now  coming  into  compUance. 

However,  a  provision  was  included  in 
the  committee  bill,  on  page  28.  beginning 
on  the  14,  which  states: 

(o)  No  directional  sign,  display,  or  device 
lawfully  in  existence  on  June  1.  1972.  giving 
specific  information  in  the  interest  of  the 
traveling  public  shall  be  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  removed  tintu  December  31. 
1974,  .  .  . 
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The  argument  Is  made  that  certain 
•  direcUonal"  signs,  such  as  those  which 
point  out  restaurants,  hotels,  and  naot«ifi. 
service  stations,  and  similar  facilities 
are  of  interest  to  the  traveling  pubUc. 
I  remind  the  Senate  that  these  signs 
can  now  be  placed— they  are  permanwit 
aigns— not  (mly  in  areas  which  are  zoned 
for  industrial  and  commercial  uses,  but 
also  in  areas  which  are  not  so  zoned  but 
which  are  determined  by  States  to  be  m- 
dustrial  or  commercial  in  use. 

There  are  ample  areas  now  in  which 
to  place  such  signs.  There  may  be  some 
occasions  of  Inconvenience,  of  course, 
but  the  Highway  Act  of  1970  established 
a  Commission  on  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon  to  studj-  the  whole  program.  The 
language  which  established  the  Commis- 
.slon  stated  specifically  that  it  was  not 
intended  the  study  would  in  any  way 
derogate  the  on-going  work  of  highway 
beautiflcation.  ,,  ^^    ^ 

I  think  we  should  wait  until  the  Com- 
mission's final  report  Is  available  before 
altering  the  program.  .^  ,  .^ 

The  argimient  is  also  made  that  the 
proposed  moratorium  will  help  small 
roadside  businesses,  small  tourist  motels, 
and  small  gasoline  stations.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  wUl  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  It  will  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  largest  businesses,  franchised  chains. 
oU  companies,  and  the  large  sign  com- 
pames  which  have  great  capital  re- 
sources. It  will  help  the  conglomerate 
organizations  which  have  estabUshed 
motels  and  gasoline  stations  aU  over  the 

coimtry.  .     .  .    ^v.  * 

The  main  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
after  all  these  years— 14  years— just  as 
we  are  beginning  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  a  meaningful  beautiflcation 
program,  and  just  as  we  are  on  the  way 
to  accomplishing  some  highway  beautifl- 
cation. we  are  now  being  asked  to  take 
this  backward  step.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
we  will  not  do  that. 

Now  is  the  time  to  go  forward  with 
the  beautiflcation  program,  not  under- 
cut it.  as  this  provision  would  do. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  my  cosponsor,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  such  time  as 
he  desires.  ^  ^^     , 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky,  and  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  for  the  action  he  ha^ 
taken  to  remove  this  rather  iniquitous 
moratorium  provision  which  has  crept 
into  the  bill. 

PMSSEVWO  OTm  COMMITMENT  TO  THB  HIOHWAT 
BKADTinCATION     PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  after  years  of  struggle. 
the  highway  beautiflcation  billboard  re- 
moval program  has  Anally  gotten  off 
the  ground.  As  of  January  1971.  only  14 
States  had  enacted  legislation  in  compll- 
smce  with  the  requirements  of  the  High- 
way Beautiflcation  Act.  Now.  49  States 
have  enacted  adequate  programs.  As 
these  flgures  reveal,  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  significant  progress  provid- 
ing the  final  breakthrough  in  the  cre- 
ation of  State  programs.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  chart  which  shows  the  signs  re- 
moved to  date  which  indicates  clearly 
that  the  removal  program  is  Just  begin- 


ning to  really  pick  up  ste*m.  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  for  example,  took  down 
more  signs  in  June  of  1972  than  m  ar^ 
other  month.  In  fact,  almost  one-third 
of  their  total  sign  remoyal  occurred  in 
that  month.  This  indicates  that  they  are 
just  beginning  to  reaUy  gather  mom^- 
tum  in  the  sign  removal  program.  The 
same  is  true  for  many  other  States. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
action  now  that  would  slow  down  the 
removal  program  would  be  a  serious 
breach  of  faith. 

All  States,  except  one,  have  enacted 
the  necessary  legislation  and  are  now 
eligible  for  Federal  funding  for  si^  re- 
moval. They  are  now  at  a  point  where 
their  investment  in  time  and  money  is 
substantial,  and  virtually  aU  States  are 
ready  to  move  ahead. 

The  moratorium  on  signs  "giving  spe- 
cific information  in  the  interest  of  the 
traveling  public"  will  necessitate  each 
State  reevaluating  their  sign  removal 
program  and  procedures  to  decide  which 
signs  fall  under  the  moratorium  and 
which  signs  do  not.  This  involves  literaUy 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  billboards. 

A  number  of  States  are  investigating 
the  possibility  of  sign  removal  via  the 
purchase  of  entire  inventory  of  signs 
owned  by  companies  and  the  removal  of 
all  signs  along  a  given  stretch  of  high- 
way Both  of  these  highly  effective 
methods  of  billboard  removal  could  not 
be  carried  forward  if  there  is  a  morato- 
rium on  the  removal  of  part  of  the  sign 
population. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
has  just  completed  what  has  been  a  long 
and  arduous  2-year  process  to  issue  care- 
fully structured  regulations  dealing  with 
the  actual  process  of  sign  removal.  All 
their  regulations  and  policy  directives 
will  have  to  be  reconsidered  and  reissued 
in  light  of  the  moratorium,  thus  adding 
to  the  delay  In  implementing  the  pro- 
gram. . 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  convinc- 
ing States  to  move  ahead  with  this  pro- 
gram has  been  its  on-again.  off-ag^ 
nature.  It  was  not  until  1970  that  fund- 
ing was  finally  made  available  for  bill- 
board removal.  Under  the  moratonum 
funding  wUl  now  only  be  avaUable  for 
certain  signs  yet  to  b«  determined.  The 
States  may  justifiably  feel  that  they 
should  not  move  ahead  rapidly  In  an  area 
where  the  Government's  behavior  is  quite 

so  eccentric. 

In  those  States  where  the  removal  of 
signs  not  covered  by  the  moratorium 
moves  ahead  prior  to  Uie  moratorium  ex- 
piration date,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment will  have  to  deal  with  sign  com- 
panies twice.  First,  in  negotiating  re- 
moval of  the  signs  which  do  not  fall  im- 
der  the  moratorium,  and  then  several 
years  hence  in  removing  the  remaining 
signs  when  the  moratorium  ends. 

It  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  language 
of  the  moratorium  wiU  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  law  suits  over  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  "giving  specific  informa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic." and  whether  it  applies  to  a  par- 
ticular sign.  ^       _,        i.   _^ii 

The  State  highway  department  will 
have  to  maintain  almost  daily  vigilance 
to  insure  that  the  advertising  content 


which  places  a  sign  imder  the  morato- 
rium Is  not  changed  to  a  message  tnaktatg 
it  subject  to  the  act.  Clearly,  sign  com- 
panles  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  infMm 
the  States  that  their  billboards  are  8Ub> 
ject  to  removal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  mora- 
torium provision  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
small  store  and  motel  owners,  the  so- 
called  "mom  and  pop  operations."  In 
point  of  fskct,  precisely  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  small  businessman  cannot  af- 
ford to  advqptlse  along  the  interstate  sys- 
tems, and  by  placing  a  moratorium  od 
the  removal  of  the  signs  of  his  larger 
competitor,  alternative  mesms  of  adver- 
tising which  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
afford — such  as  traveler  brochures  and 
tourist  information  centers — will  not  be 
established.  Clearly,  this  measure  is  di- 
rected  toward  helping  big  business. 

Likewise,  small  billboard  companies 
will  find  themselves  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness by  larger  corporations  who  are  part 
of  a  conglomerate.  Pew  financial  institu- 
tions will  be  willing  to  extend  a  line  of 
credit  to  businesses  which  must  go  out 
of  business  by  January  1,  1975.  Conglom- 
erates, on  the  other  hand,  are  fully 
able  to  make  corporate  fimds  available 
to  their  subsidiaries. 

I  know  the  committee  did  not  intend 
to  do  harm  to  the  bUlboard  removal  pro- 
gram. The  effect  of  the  moratorium 
would  be  more  substantial  than  many 
people  realize.  For  this  reason,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  strike  the  moratorium 
from  the  bUl. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
leaves  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  goes 
into  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  on  one 
of  the  main  highways,  the  State  has  a 
sign  that  reads,  "You  are  now  entering 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  vacatlonland 
of  Presidents."  Does  this  provision  mean 
that  sign  would  have  to  come  down? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No,  but  if  the  sign  said. 
'Buy  Wheaties.  It  will  make  your  break- 
fast better,"  that  would  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
words,  if  it  is  a  commercial  sign,  it  has 
to  come  down. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  And  what  if  it  is  a 
sign    that    is    for    the    information   of 
tourists? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Again,  It  depends  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  commercial  sign. 
Mr  PASTORE.  After  all,  the  State  is 
trying  to  sell  the  State  and  its  business. 
Mr.  MOSS.  If  a  State  is  announcing 
that  one  is  coming  into  the  boundaries  of 
that  State,  it  can  do  that  in  any  language 
it  wants. 

Mr  PASTORE.  It  goes  further  than 
that.  In  addition  to  telling  tourists  that 
they  are  coming  into  Rhode  Island,  it 
also  tells  them  what  a  beautiful  State 
it  is. 

Mr.  MOSS.  A  little  fluff  does  not  harm. 
However,  if  it  goes  further  and  mentions 
that  a  tourist  should  stop  at  John  Pas- 
tore's  Camp  and  spend  the  night  there, 
that  would  not  be  permissible. 


Mr  PASTORE.  That  is  a  commercial 
J^'l  am  not  talking  about  tl»t. 
"Si-  MOSS.  Other  types  of  signs  are 

""mJ^PASTORE.  The  signs  I  have  talked 
about  are  not  included  in  the  amend- 

""mt.  MOSS.  No.  The  moratorium  is  not 
-gcessary  to  protect  It. 
^^President,  there  is  one  other  mat- 
ter that  I  want  to  call  attention  to.  This 
^jendment  was  inserted  as  an  amraid- 
S  in  the  committee.  And  the  day  fol- 
lowing that.  Secretary  Volpe  of  the 
Benartment  of  Transportation  sent  a 
^^sage  to  the  committee.  And  In  this 
niessage  he  says  among  other  things: 

The  latest  committee  Print  Includes  a  pro- 
vision which  would  allow  sign*  providing 
"gneclflc  information  in  the  Interest  of  the 
tiwllng  public"  to  remain  m  place  untU 
December  31.  1974.  or  untU  the  State  certlflee 
that  the  information  displayed  "may  reason- 
»biy  be  avaUable  to  the  motorist  by  some 
other  method."  The  very  broad  language  of 
this  provision  would  result  In  a  two-year 
moratorium  on  the  removal  of  this  visual 
bUght  from  ovir  nation's  highways.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  seriously  disrupted,  if  not 
brought  to  a  complete  standstill.  This  pro- 
vision would  halt  the  significant  progress 
itnce  January,  1971,  which  has  seen  the  num- 
ber of  States  In  compliance  Increase  from  14 
to  49.  It  is  essential  that  this  provision  be 
deleted  If  the  commitment  of  the  Congress, 
the  Administration,  and  the  49  complying 
States  Is  not  to  be  negated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
(A  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley  > ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«i- 
ator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
respectfully  ask  that  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Presidait,  the 
amendment  which  specifies  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  would  be  deleted 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished  Seo- 
ator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakee)  and 
myself.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  delay 
progress  on  the  removal  of  the  signs,  but 
rather  to  provide  the  time  within  which 
the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation  can  complete  Its  hearings  and 
make  a  final  report  to  the  Congress  to 
carry  out  the  finaJ  policy  on  sign  removal. 

I  might  add  that  this  provision  which 
would  be  stricken  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  intro- 
duced at  the  specific  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tion, of  which  I  am  a  member,  following 
some  extensive  hearings  in  which  it  was 
determined  that  to  carry  through  on  the 
removal  of  all  signs  which  are  addressed 
to  tourists  Bknd  travelers  on  ovir  higiiways 


would  be  a  disservice  to   those  same 

The  fact  is  that  these  chaste  little  sicns 
that  say  "Food,  lodging,  and  gas"  do  not 
give  the  average  motorist  who  happens 
to  be  in  a  strange  area  the  kind  of  in- 
formation which  he  requires.  One  does 
not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  a  hotdog 
stand  or  to  a  place  where  he  can  have  a 
full  dinner. 

In  the  Finger  lAkes  area  of  New  York, 
and  in  area  after  area  of  this  coimtry, 
we  have  primary  highways  which  are  the 
principal  source  of  travel  by  tourists.  And 
the  kind  of  accommodations  on  which 
tourists  depend  have  no  way  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  motorists  except  for  a 
small  sign  which  says  "Take  the  next 
left  to  find  this  motel"  or  something  ol 
that  sort. 

As  I  say,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  give  the  Commission  instituted 
by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  final  examination  of  the  program 
and  to  make  a  final  recommendaticm  to 
Congress,  time  in  which  to  complete  its 
report  and  submit  it  to  Congress.  So,  be- 
fore all  signs,  whatever  their  nature,  axe 
eliminated,  we  should  have  the  f  uU  bene- 
fit of  these  extensive  hearings. 

If  we  proceed  now  and  do  not  provide 
this  breathing  space,  then  we  will  find 
in  area  after  area  that  not  only  has  the 
traveling  tourist  been  inconvenienced, 
but  also  that  small  business  after  small 
business  will  be  forced  totally  out  of  busi- 
ness because  they  do  not  have  any  effec- 
tive alternative  way  in  which  to  alert 
the  motorists  as  to  where  they  are  lo- 

I  would  state  further.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  moratorium,  so  called,  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  ability  of  any  State 
to  proceed  with  its  own  policy  with  re- 
spect to  signs.  All  it  does  is  to  stay  the 
hand  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  mandating  the  elimination  of  these 
signs. 

Finally,  I  would  note  the  fact  that  the 
guidelines  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation have  given  this  kind  of  sign  the 
lowest  priority  in  removal. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  11  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  on  stating  the  situation  as 
it  is. 

The  word  "moratorium"  would  seem 
to  have  a  connotation  that  we  are  throw- 
ing aside  all  we  have  been  doing  In  con- 
nection with  tiie  beautificatlon  programs, 
the  removal  of  certain  types  of  billboards, 
and  the  situation  as  affects  general  beau- 
tiflcation, the  junkyards,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  not  true.  Is  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  right;  not 
moratorium,  but  something  to  stay  the 
hand  of  the  Secretary  in  decisions  which 
might  affect  permanoitly  the  Investmeit 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  small  en- 
terprises across  the  country  while  this 
study  is  being  completed. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  chairman 
that  the  members  of  this  Commission  are 


as  much  interested  in  doing  away  witlx 
the  curse  of  indiscriminate  signs  as  any 
Member  of  the  Senate.  They  have  that 
desire  and  intention,  but  they  become 
more  aware,  perhaps,  than  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  specific  problenM 
that  have  to  be  coped  with. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  On  the  time  I  have 
allotted.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tion Commission.  Is  that  a  fact? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  the  recommen- 
dation contained  in  this  measure  is  that 
not  the  recommendation  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Commission? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Then  It  was  placed 
in  this  bill  as  it  comes  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York    and  the 
Smator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Bakhi)  .  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Also  correct. 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.     There     are    over 
800.000   signs  to  be  removed.   Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Highly  correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  And  only  $60 
million  per  year  is  available  for  removal 
of  signs.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  chairmsin  is  very 
well  Informed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  signs  which  I 
think  help  the  travelers  should  be  kept 
In  preference,  very  frankly,  to  the  gen- 
eral product  signs.  Do  I  have  agreement 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  totally  agrees. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  language  in  the 
bill  is  not  mandatory  for  the  States.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No;  any  State  is  free 
to  follow  any  policy  it  wants  to  during 
suspension  of  the  enforcement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  is  the  situa- 
tion about  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  merely  states  that 
for  a  period  certain  the  Secretary  wlU 
not  force  the  removal  of  this  particular 
category  of  signs  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  motorist,  as  it  Is  to  the 
enterprise  which  places  that  sign. 

I  would  add.  If  I  may,  as  I  Judge  the 
preliminary  deliberations  of  this  Com- 
mission, in  due  course  recommendations 
will  come  out.  they  will  set  up  ground 
rules  by  which  necessary  information 
that  motorists  require  wiU  be  made  avail- 
able to  him  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
ruin  the  landscape. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
at  the  time  the  hearings  were  held  on 
this  measure,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr,  Bayh)  ,  is  prepsj-ed  to  addreai  him- 
self to  this  subject.  He  went  into  it  thor- 
oughly with  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  yield  to  him  for  5  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  reoognlaed  for  5 
minutes. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
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brief,  and  perhaps  It  will  not  take  5  mln- 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  the 
other  day  an  article  in  one  of  the  local 
newspapers  In  which  a  weU-lntentloned 
reporter  said  that  this  provision  was  in- 
tended to  ?ut  the  entire  provision  of 
highway  beautiflcation.  We  would  be 
naive  if  we  did  not  recognize  that  there 
are  some  who  want  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  but  certainly  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  does  not  and  I  Icnow  of  none  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  this  goal. 

It  is  dlfBcult  to  oppose  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky  on  an  issue  like  this,  but 
the  reason  for  the  moratorium  is  in  rec- 
ognition of  two  basic  facts.  First  of  all, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  appropriate 
enough  money  to  take  down  all  the  bill- 
boards that  the  States  want  to  take  down 
in  any  given  year  now,  and  we  have  not 
come  close,  and  it  is  unreasonable  for 
us  to  believe  that  Congress  is  going  to 
suddenly  ladle  out  milUons  of  dollars 
next  year,  and  the  year  after  to  increase 
the  number  to  be  taken  down.  That  is  not 
going  to  happen.  We  are  going  to  have  so 
manv  dollars.  That  is  one  point. 

Point  No.  2  was.  given  a  limited 
amount  of  funds,  do  we  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, as  Members  of  Congress  to 
determine  what  priority  of  signs  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  traveUng  public? 

Frankly,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  as  he  traveled  across 
the  countrv  that  there  is  much  more  in- 
terest to  find  out  where  a  lodging  place 
might  be  than  it  is  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  cigarettes  makes  one  feel  younger,  or 
what  kind  of  beer  happens  to  have  a  cer- 
tain effect,  or  what  kind  of  aspirin  one 
should  take  when  he  has  a  headache.  So 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  say  that 
during  the  period  of  the  moratorium  we 
would  use  limited  funds  to  take  down 
those  bUlboards  that  do  not  have  a  di- 
rect relationship  to  how  the  traveling 
public  uses  the  highways;  namely,  direc- 
tional signs.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  It  is  not  intended  to  gut  the  bill- 
board program. 

If  Congress  should  suddenly  come  up 
with  three  times  or  two  times  the  armual 
appropriation  to  take  down  bUlboards, 
then  I  would  be  inclined  to  take  the 
opposite  position,  but  we  have  had  to 
light  for  every  dollar  we  have  gotten  in 
connection  with  this  matter  and  I  do  not 
think  the  pressures  will  be  any  less  to- 
morrow than  they  are  today.  For  that 
reason,  I  must  reluctantly  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. -— 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question.  As  one  goes  SLlong  the  Con- 
necticut Turnpike,  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Thruway  that  runs  through  New  Jersey. 
Delaw{u«,  and  Maryland,  or  any  other 
highway,  they  have  signs  that  read 
"service  station  2  miles  ahead."  Does 
that  kind  of  sign  come  down? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  that  kind  of  sign 
ever  come  down? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  in  my  opinion.  The 
kinds  of  signs  that  might  come  down 


are  the  signs  that  might  say  "John  Jones 
filling  station"  or  Texaco  filling  station 
2  miles  ahead." 

Those  directional  kinds  of  signs  are 
the  kinds  of  signs  covered  by  the  mora- 
torium which  would  not  be  mandated  to 
be  taken  down  during  the  moratorium. 
The  signs  we  are  discussing  have  a 
greater  interest  to  the  public  and  would 
be  more  important  to  the  public  than 
private  signs,  such  as  the  sign  that  says 
"Lawn  Boy  lawnmower.  ' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  sav  that  if  he  had  enough  money 
he  would  take  them  all  down.  Certain 
signs  would  stay  up  if  they  are  of  as- 
sistance to  the  traveler. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  absolutely  the 
point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  so.  I  hope  we 
do  not  lose  all  sense  of  reason.  I  am  for 
highway  beautiflcation  and  I  am  for  tak- 
ing down  ugly  signs.  As  motorists  go 
along  now  for  miles  they-  can  see  big,  big 
poles  with  the  Shell  gasoline  sign  on  it 
or  an  Esso  sign  on  it.  They  are  building 
them  up  to  where  one  might  think  they 
are  on  a  launching  pad  almost  ready  to 
be  shot  off  to  the  moon. 

They  can  be  .seen  for  5  or  10  miles.  I 
do  not  see  how  necessary  that  is. 

Mr  BAYH.  Those  are  permanent  signs. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  desire  to  accommodate  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  an  additional  7  min- 
utes on  this  amendment,  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
wants  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  I  will 
vield  him  most  of  the  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  strongly  opposes  the 
amendment  which  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  bill.  On  page  50  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  contain- 
ing the  administration  views,  Secretary 
Volpe  said : 

The  very  broad  language  of  thlB  provision 
would  result  in  a  two-year  moratorium  on 
the  removal  of  this  visual  blight  from  our 
nation's  highways.  The  program  would  be 
seriously  disrupted.  If  not  brought  to  a 
complete  standstlU.  Thla  provision  would  halt 
the  significant  progress  since  January.  1971, 
which  has  seen  the  number  of  States  In  com- 
pUance  increase  from  14  to  49.  It  Is  essential 
that  this  provision  be  deleted  if  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress,  the  Administration, 
and  the  49  complying  States  Is  not  to  be 
negated. 


could  effectively  stop  the  beautiflcaUoQ 
program  for  2  years. 

Finally,  who  is  going  to  detemine 
what  is  in  the  public  interest?  It  is 
possible  that  the  jumbo  signs  will  be 
determined  to  be  "in  the  interest  of  the 
traveling  public,"  while  a  sign  for  a  small 
motel  or  a  filling  station  would  be  re- 
moved because  a  product  was  advertised 
as  part  of  the  display.  This  section  pre- 
sents an  obstacle  to  the  orderly  execution 
of  the  program.  I  hope  the  amendment 
to  strike  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  try  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  try 
lo  be  very  brief 
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I  would  like  to  say  that  this  bill,  in 
one  section,  providee  that  the  jumbo 
signs,  erected  beyond  the  present  limit 
of  660  feet,  must  be  removed.  The  pro- 
vision we  are  talking  about,  U  it  is  :-e- 
tained.  provides  on  the  contrary  that 
they  may  be  retained  for  another  2 
years. 

It  is  said  that  \  e  do  not  have  the  money 
to  remove  all  the  signs.  That  is  correct. 
But  for  the  first  time  we  do  have  $50 
million  to  move  ahead.  This  provision 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  what  the  time  situation  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  1  '2  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  3»2  minutes  remaining. 
The  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  strongly  opposes  the 
moratorium  and  says  it  will  disrupt  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  what 
this  does  to  the  small  sign  owner  by 
citing  a  case  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
where  a  small  sign  owner  notified  the 
State  of  Wyoming  that  it  wished  to  divest 
itself  of  thie  signs  and  was  ready  to  take 
them  down.  That  request  was  turned 
down  by  the  State  of  Wyoming,  which 
said  they  were  not  interested  In  tbtt 
right  now,  and  then,  a  matter  of  7 
months  later,  the  owner  got  a  notice 
from  the  State  of  Wyoming  that  the 
paint  was  peeling  and  needed  to  be  re- 
paired— signs  that  were  standing  vacant 
because  they  are  nonconforming. 

So  it  can  be  seen  what  sort  of  delay 
we  have  gotten  into  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  States  to  enforce  the  sign 
removal  program,  and  the  need  for  the 
power  in  the  Secretary  to  require  com- 
pliance in  order  to  receive  funding  that 
is  provided  in  the  statute.  This  mora- 
torium wUl.  in  effect,  further  stall  the 
program  and  may  cause  failure  of  the 
beautiflcation  and  sign  removal  program. 
I  strongly  urge  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,  I 
think  it  is  very,  very  important  that 
Senators  who  are  on  the  floor  recognize 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Public  Works,  aU  the 
members  of  which  may  not  have  been 
in  agreement  on  this  proposal,  were  in 
no  wise  constrained  to  weaken  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Highway   Beautiflcatim 
Act.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Kentucl^ 
will  agree  with  that,  because  I  Joined 
him  in  the  passage  of  the  Beautiflcation 
Act  as  did  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Also,  the  Senator  from  New  Yort 
(Mr.  Buckley)  is  a  member  of  the  ^°" 
way  Beautiflcation  Commission,  and  he 
is  ageunst  the  Cooper  amendment.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  would  attach  to  bim  » 
desire  to  weaken  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law. 


I  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  substantial 
amornt  of  information  to  the  traveling 
Sic  s  off^ed  in  bUlboards  and  other 
SSSercial  signs.  The  committee  eels 
?^he  States  have  a  responsibility  for 
Suring  that  there  is  no  breakdown  or 
Sectary  letdown  in  the  traveling 
Ss  information  system  because  of 
the  outdoor  advertising  control  laws 

I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
nr  If  I  have  any  time,  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion to  the  senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Qp'nator  vield  1  minute? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  whatever  time 

^  ^Mr^  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  recent  arrivals  to  this  Cham- 
ber   I  would  like  to  make  one  point, 
namely,  that  the  whole  problem  of  the 
dramatic  inconvenience  to  the  traveling 
nublic  which  would  result  from  the  re- 
moval of  any  kind  of  indication  as  to 
where  they  get  meals  or  lodging,  other 
than  signs  that  merely  give  those  three 
words  "gas.  food,  and  lodging'  has  been 
studied  by  the  Highway  Beautiflcation 
commission,  which  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  matter,  and  which  be- 
lieves that  there  should  be  a  policy  which 
allows    under  certain   conditions,  some 
sort  of  information  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic as  to  how  it  finds  these  places    By 
the  same  token,  the  Commission  feels 
that  any  precipitate  action  taken  before 
a  report  gets  submitted  to  Congress  will 
not   only    inconvenience    the    traveUng 
public  but  that  many  small  enterprises 
that  service  that  public  will  simply  go  out 
of  business  because  nobodj-  will  be  able 
to  find  them.  ^    ,„  .. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
(ANDERSON),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles",  the  Senator  from  Lotiisi- 
ana  (Mrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  '  Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sena- 
tors from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senators  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall  and  Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grit- 
fin  1.   the   Senator   from    Oregon    (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota    'Mr.   YouwO    are 
necessarily  absent. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtjndt)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness.  ^     „       4. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  dl. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Hart 


Allen 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Cotton 
CurtU 
Dole 
Eagleton 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Chiles 

Domlnlck 

Edwards 


INo.  424  Leg.) 
YEAS— 31 

Javlts 

Magnuson 

MUler 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

NAYS— 44 

Eastland 

E^rvin 

Pannln 

Oambrell 

Ourney 

Hansen 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

NOT  VOTING- 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Kennedy 

Mathias 

McGee 


Both 

Saxbe 

SchweUter 

Scott 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 


Mansfield 

McClellan 

Metcall 

Mondaie 

Montoya 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tovfer 

Welcker 

V?miains 

-25 

McGovem 

McIntyre 

Mundt 

Sparkman 

Thurmiond 

Tunney 

Young 


So    Mr.     Cooper's     amendment    was 

rejected.  .^     ^     _ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rej  ected . 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  28.  line  22.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
Provided,  A  state  may  not  refuse  to  pur- 
chase and  remove  any  directional  sign,  dis- 
play or  device  voluntartly  offered  to  the  state 
for  removal  by  a  sign  owner  if  funds  are 
avaUable  In  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  right  of  a  small 
sign  company,  if  it  wishes,  to  offer  its 
signs  to  the  State,  and  requires  the  State 
to  accept  them  if  the  money  is  avaUable 
m  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  intent  of  section  131  (0)  of  ttoia 
blU  is  to  prevent  a  State  from  causin* 
injury  to  advertisers  whose  signs  serve 
to  direct  the  public  to  their  bustoew  es- 
tabllshmentB.  but  the  soctlan  should  not 
in  any  way  alter  the  authority  of  tne 


Secretary  of  Transportation  to  proceed 
with  the  purchase  and  removal  oJ  non- 
conforming signs  where  sign  owners  cd- 
fer  their  nonconforming  signs  to  the 
States  for  purchase  and  removal. 

Many  small  sign  owners  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  Highway  Bwu- 
tiflcation  Act.  The  act  jeopardizes  their 
abiUty  to  conthiue  operation  as  banks 
have  withdrawn  support  and  employees 
sought  refuge  in  a   more  certain   and 
stable  industry.   These   sign   companies 
reUed  upon  the  1965  Highway  Beauti- 
flcation Act  which  promised  them  sign 
removal  as  of  July  1,  1970  and  just  com- 
pensation for  their  nonconforming  signs. 
The  amendment  I  now  propose  will  not 
only  guarantee  the  sign  companies  rights 
to  volvmtarily  enter  into  a  sale  of  their 
nonconforming  signs  to  the  States  but 
will  assure  them  of  the  expeditious  ad- 
ministration of  their  claim.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of   this  amendment  to  prevent  a 
State  from  waiting  untU  a  sign  company 
can  no  longer  maintain  its  signs  and  then 
acquire  those  signs  at  distressed  prices 
because  of  their  deteriorated  condition. 
The  refusal  of  a  State  administratively 
to  process  voluntary  offers  by  sign  owners 
or  to  seek  funds  for  the  purchase  of  sudi 
signs  will  be  in  noncompliance  and  sub- 
ject to  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  October  1,  1971, 
in  which  a  sign  companj'  offered  its  signs 
and  was  rejected,  and  a  notice  dated 
Jime  22.  1972.  in  which  the  same  sign 
owner  was  sUted  to  be  in  noncompUance 
because  his  sign  was  in  poor  repair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricori), 

as  follows:  ,    ,0,, 

OcTOBEa  1.  1971. 

Mr.  W.  O.  LtJCAS. 

Superintendent  and  Chief  Engineer, 
Wyoming  State  Highway  CommUsion, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

DxA*  M«.  Lucas:  Enclosed,  herewith.  U  a 
comprehensive  analysis  made  by  Snarr  Ad- 
vertising. Inc.  of  all  of  Snarr  Advertisings 
bUlboards  within  the  State  of  Wyoming.  This 
analysis  includes  the  number  of  signs,  the 
location  of  each  sign,  the  sizes,  types  of  con- 
struction, the  types  of  UlumUiatlon,  and 
estunated  value  of  each  sign  ba«^d  upon  the 
same  procedures  and  figures  used  by  the 
State  of  Utah  and  Stale  of  Colorado  in  the 
purchase  of  Snarr  Advertising's  signs  In  both 
highway  construction  projects  and  b»utlfl- 

catlon  projects.  

I  have  also  enclosed  a  takedown  schedule, 
and  vou  will  note  we  can  have  our  signs  re- 
moved in  Wyoming  by  the  end  of  thU  year. 
The  purpose  of  this  preeentatlon  U  to  put 
the  State  on  notice  that  beoikuse  of  the  Fed- 
eral   and    State    Compliance    Laws,    we    are 
un«,ble  to  continue  to  opwat*  and  maintain 
our  signs  \u  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  are 
protected  by  law  and  promised  that  we  wUl 
be  entitled  to  "Just  compensation"  upon  the 
removal    of    those   signs.   It    is   inoreMlngly 
clear  that  as  e*ch  day  goes  by,  without  ui 
being  allowed  to  take  our  signs  down,  tne 
compensation  will  be  less  and.  In  fact.  It  is 
poBslble  for  a  state  to  staU  and  del^  imple- 
rotation    of    the    Beautiflcation   ProP*^^. 
forcing  the  sign  companies  to  abMdon  thrtJ 
signs  and  then  a^>pralse  the  signs  when  they 
a^  in  a  run-down  condition  and  maUitaln 
that  there  is  no  value  there. 

We  would  like  to  operate  our  signs,  but  we 
csLnnot  guarantee  our  advertle«e  how  long 
the  signs  wlU  remain  and.  th«t«ftw«.  «•  un- 
able to  enter  Into  three-,  four-,  or  five-year 
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contracta  which  time  la  needed  to  amortize  The  question   Is  on  agreeing   to   the  the    courts    into    the    adjudication    of 

out  the  co«t  and  naOm  a  profit.  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah .  sharply  contested  specific  disputes. 

since  all  of  our  signa  are  vacant  In  the  jr^^  amendment  was  agreed  to.  We  would  be  faced,  as  we  are  here, 

SUte  of  Wyoming,  ww  would  like  to  take  rj^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is  with  serious  factual  questions  raised  by 

them  down  Immediately.  We  recommend  th*t  ^        ^  further  amendment.  the  parties  to  the  dispute  but  with  no 

the  State  of  Wyoming  does  the  same  tmng  BUCKLEY   Mr.  President,  I  send  satisfactory  means  to  resolve  them.  We 

^J^rv^a-u^re^^^m^ST^n^^ih^rr  an'^SSTo  the  desk  and  ask  for  would  be  ask«l  not  only  to  take  on  the 

firm   apply  for  funds,  allow  u«  to  take  our  its  immediate  consideration.  function  of  the  courts,  but  also  that  erf 

own'  J^  down,  and  pay  ua  for  the  slgn«.  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  the  Department  of  Transportation  aad 

We  hope  we  can  work  thU  out  In  the  next  amendment  will  be  stated.  make  judgment  about  where  highways 

few  weeks  so  that  we  can  have  this  matter  ,j^g  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows :  should  or  should  not  go. 

««>lv«l    before   the  end   of   the   y«ir  Beginning  with  line  9  on  page   61   strike  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  take 

.  ^^f  7r  It^fSTn^^^^nf  J^S  to  out  iai  sectfon  147  through  Una  11  on  page  62.  that  first  step.  I  believe  it  unwise  as  a 

to  What  the  State  of  ^y«^ng  bi  gcrtngto  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ..g^   ^^„  ^^^^31  matter  and  unnecessary  in  this 

?Se«!rtS'^l£^Smr^^.'^r^  and  l^^t  in  lieu  thereof  ■•sec.  147."  case.    It   would   be   the   beginning   of  a 

ming  because  of  the  law.  Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  yield  whittling  awa^  of  the  strong  and  impor- 

Thank  you.  mvself  5  minutes  ^^^  safeguards  incorporated  into  stat- 

Very  oordtally  yours.  "l.    RANDOTriH  Mr  President  a  par-  "tes  such  as  NEPA.  Given  my  general 

DotjGi^  T.  SNAM.  u^^Jftr^lnn^rt  Objection  to  special  legislation  of  this 

Pre,icl^t.  ^^^^^^oppicER.TheSen.  nature  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I 

of/T,.  ™4ii  c*oto  u  embark  upon  a  discussion  of  the  par- 

WTOMi.NoSTATi:HicHWATCoM»«8«oN  T^r    RriS^LPH    Mr    President    the  tlcular  facts  underlying  the  dispute  over 

s.^  Ax.v^'lSr-  ^^•'  '""*      •  Se^te'^^S^  ord^- aS^'  c^o?  the  ec«istnactlon  of  this  highway  in  S«i 

SalTlake  City.  Utah.  hear.   I   know   that   the  matter   to   be  fntonio.  For  I  do  not  believe  that  tHe 

DBAS  si«:  our  investigation  reveals  that  brought   before   the   Senate   now    is   of  Issue  here  is  whether  under  the  facts  of 

you  are  the  apparent  owner  of  sign  adjacent  ^treme  importance  to  the  Senator  from  this  case  Texas  should  or  should  not  be 

to  Highway  US  14.  16,  20  In  Park  County,  ^ew  York  uStoaU  Senators  and  I  ask  Permitted  to  proceed  immediately  with 

Wyoming.  In  the  approximate  area  of  mile-  fl?' J^'^L^l  te  in  ordw  duS  the  construction  of  this  highway  in  vio- 

post  number  34.2,  this  sign  h.^  been  deemed  the  the  Senate  be  in  order  during  ois  Federal  law.  Rather  the  issue  is 

^irnV^'r^an^wi^th^eTroT^io^rof  '^^Se"  ^P^SST  O^CER      (Mr.  much  broader.  It  is  whether  the  Con- 
Chapter  260,  session  Laws  of  Wyoming  1971.  hartke).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order,  gress  should  attempt   to  substitute  ite 

The  sign  described  above  has  been  declared  Discussions  will  be  conducted  outside  the  judgment  for  that  of  Uie  Department  of 

unlawful  for  the  following  reasons.  Senate  Chamber  Transpwrtation  and  the  Federal  courts 

Poor  state  of  Repair:  Permit  No.  5-0313— If  ,_,      senator  from  New  York  may  oro-  ^  *»  individual  case, 

the  times  listed  below  are  repaired  within  30  The  Senator  irom  r<iew  xorK  may  pro  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  present  fully 

'^^  ™nMnt°iL""'  '^  "^'''  ''*'^'  '"^''^'  ^.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my  objections  to  section  147,  it  is  neces- 

needs  repainting.                      » »  ^  „  „.  .„  ™„c^if  i  mini. foe  sary  to  review  In  at  least  a  summary 

If  the  corrective  action  Is  not  taken  as  In-  myself  7  minutes.  fa.Jh\nr>  thp  ha.<;lc  nutllnP  of  thP  di'?nut* 

dicated  above,  it  is  the  intent  of  said  com-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  fashion  the  Oasic  outune  01  tne  dispute, 

mission  to  remove  this  sign.  You  are  further  Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  As  I  pointed  out  above  this  dispute,  like 

notified  that  you  may  request  a  hearing  by  7  mjnutes  ^  ^"^^^  contested  environmental  issues, 

said  Commission  regarding  removal  by  filing  mnvr  -cv     lutr     PrP<!lriPnt     mv  has  raised  a  number  of  factual  disputes 

a  request  withm  15  days  after  the  date  of  this  „  Jff^\^^„,  ^^^  .J^w  sectto^^  among   the   interested    parties.   I   have 

notice.  If  no  action  u  taken  by  you,  the  sign  amendment  ^ould  strike  SMtlOn  147  01  ^ 

will  be  removed  by  the  Commission.  S.  3939,  the  proposed  Federal-Aid  High-  ^^^  contentions    and   facts    thus  I 

Inquiries  concerning  the  violations  should  way  Act  of  1972.  That  section  is  designed  Sr^mSl^  imS?i  the  cS'  decSon 

be  directed  to:  A  Schepp.  Traffic  Operations  to  overturn  an  order  of  the  U.S.  Court  ^ely  prl^Jily  iflpon  the  coifft  demon 


Engineer.  P.O.  Box  1708.  Cheyenne.  Wyoming,     Qf  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  enjoin- 
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and  a  DOT  report  on  the  North  Express- 
,     ,.  v-H,™^«i  rngtonTateofTexa^^omco^t^Tctog     way  for  my  Information. 
Requests  for  a  hearing  should  be  directed  aioY\t  lanp  Fpdpral-ftiri  hiehwav  ^'^  antonio  facts 
?  o'^BS'??SS^S,?r^ri5^2^'  "^^'SoT'^^Js^i^'  th^SgrS^;        Theconstmctlonof  theNoi^Express. 
^^  Sfi'v^Ts        ^y°°^«-  ^^'  Brackenridge-Olmos  Basin  Parklands,  in     way  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
*                    'a.  J.  Schepp,  San   Antonio.   Tex.   The   basis   for  the    Texas  Highway  Department  for  over  a 
Traffic  Operations  Engineer.  court's  decision  was  that  the  State  and     decade.  It  was  conceived  of  suid  planned 
NoTT :  Please  notify  this  office  when  repairs  Federal  Governments  had  not  complied     throughout  as  a  Federal-aid  route.  Al- 
are  completed.  ^th  ImportEint  Federal  environmental     though  a  bond  issue  was  approved  in 
Mr    MOSS    Mr    President    I  believe  statutes:  section  4<f)  of  the  Department     1961  for  acquisition  of  right-of-way,  final 
that  this  amendment  will  achieve  the  of  Transportation  Act;  section  138  of  the     action  to  authorize  construction  was  not 
DUTDOse  of   permitting  the  smaU  sign  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  and  the  Na-     to  come  for  many,  many  years. 
?i^i^  to  cSom  with  the  act  sSd  tional  Environmental  Policy  Act.  By  its        In  May  of  1968  the  Texas  Highway 
at  the  same  time  preserve  their  ability  to  terms,  section  147  is  limited  to  San  An-     Depari;ment   requested   tl»t   then  Sec- 
survlve  and  not  be  subject  to  loss.  tonio  and  while  on  its  face  it  may  seem     retary  of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  ap- 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  of  limited  and  narrow  application,  I  see     prove  construction  of  the  North  Express- 
Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I  am  underlying  that  section  a  real  and  im-     way.  Boyd  refused  to  approve  the  route 
ready  to  accept  the  amendment  offered  mediate  threat  to  the  environmental  and     unless  four  important  design  changes  de- 
bv  toe  able  Senator  from  Utah    I  be-  social  safeguards  which  have  been  en-     signed  to  minimize  the  environmental 
lieve  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  acted  by  the  Congress  upon  the  expendi-     impact  were  incorporated  into  the  plans, 
who  understands  this  amendment  as  do  ture  of  Federal-aid  funds  for  highways     Texas  refused  to  accept  those  conditions 
I    knows  that  it  retains  the  authority  and  other  large  public  works  projects,     and  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
^thin  the  States  to  act  in  these  matters :     Section  147  if  passed  would,  I  believe,  be     ernment  continued.  Secretary  Volpe  re- 
and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from     the  first  step  in  an  unending  process  of     placed  Secretary  Boyd  in  January  1969 
Kentucky  I  will  accept  it                                undermining  on  a  case-by-case  basis  the     and,  like  Boyd,  he  too  refused  to  approve 
Mr    COOPER    Mr    President    I  wel-     environmental  protection  statutes  which     the  route  proposed  by  Texas.  He  specif- 
come'  the  amendment.  It  assures   that     we  now  recognize  as  essential  to  safe-     ically  said  on  December  23,  1969.  that 
the  States  will  be  able  to  remove  bill-     guard  the  country's  environment.  This     he   'could  not  justify  approval  for  con- 
boards   I  am  glad  it  is  being  offered.         section  would  be  the  first  step  in  involv-     struction  of  the  North  Expressway  be- 
Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I  vield     ing  the  Congress  in.  an  endless  round  of     tween  Mulberry  and  Tuxedo  Avenue, 
back  'the  remainder  of  my  time.        '            specific  adjudications  over  whether  this     The  section  which  he  refused  to  approve. 
Mr  MOSS  I  yiejd  back  the  remainder     highway  or  that  dam  or  this  canal  should     known   as   the   middle   segment  of  the 
of  my  time.                                                       be  exempted  from  compliance  with  Fed-     expressway,  was  that  portion  which  takes 

The  PRJISIDING  OFFICER   All  time     eral  environmental   statutes.   It   would     the  most  parkland, 
has  been  yielded  back.  thrust  the  Congress  into  the  realm  of        In  August  1370  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
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n-rtment  and  Secretary  Volpe  reached 
tn«ement.  Secretary  Volpe  approved  two 
^ents  of  this  route  at  either  end  of 
th£  parks  and  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
Mjtment  agreed  that  an  independent 
Consultant  would  study  alternatives  to 
^  "middle  segment"  also  approximately 
2  miles  long. 

LITIGATION 

PoUowing  Secretary  Volpe's  approval 
of  the  two  end  segments  litigation  en- 
sued The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit,  which  had  under 
consideration  only  the  segments  at 
either  end  of   the   highway   since   the 


over  the  past  10  years.  Instead  the  court 
has  held  that  Texas  may  not  proceed 
imtil  it  makes  an  analysis  of  alternatives 
to  the  use  of  the  parkland.  Rather  than 
produce  such  a  study  Texas  asks  Gmi- 
gress  to  overturn  the  court  decisicxi  and 
Edlow  it  to  proceed. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  inappropri- 
ate to  overturn  that  decision  witiiout  a 
thoroughgoing  professional  analysis  of 
alternatives,  particularly  where  two  Sec- 
retaries of  TransportatiMi  have  refused 
to  approve  the  route  which  Texas  will 
use  if  this  legislation  is  enacted  and  since 
the  limited  study  of  alternatives  done  by 


State  highway  department  finds  itself 
enjoined  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
laws.  If  the  Texas  Highway  Department 
is  granted  specific  relief  here,  every  other 
State  highway  department  now  under  an 
injunction  will  demand  similar  legisla- 
tion and  I  do  not  see  on  what  basis  we 
could  refuse  their  request.  Although 
Texas  may  argue  that  its  situation  is 
unique  and  therefore  it  should  be  en- 
titled to  some  special  treatment.  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  that.  Of 
course,  every  highway  dispute  is  in  some 
sense  unique;  perhaps,  in  the  same  sense 
that  every  individual  is  unique.  However, 


«L^^«\tin%tudvlnff  alternatives     the  Department  of  Transportation  dem-     many  State  highway  departments  would 
?^"^<^^ '^cr^pn?  PnininS  con!     onstrated  beyond  question  that  tiiere  are     undoubtedly  be  able  to  present  the  same 


to  the  middle  segment,   enjoined  con 
struction  of  the  two  end  segments  be- 
cause it  found,  in  a  imanimous  opinion, 
that  there  had  been  no  compliance  with 
the  National  EnvironmentEil  Policy  Act 

nr  with  section  4(f)  of  the  Department       ,       .^.    ,.     .^  ,      ,    ,   ^   . 
S  Ttansportatlon    Act    or   section    138     PlywiUi  the  Federal  statutes, 
of  the  F?deral-Aid  Highway  Act.  The        Two   o^   ^he   most  fundamental   and 
court  said,  in  a  comprehensive  opinion 


alternatives  which  would  minimize  the 
impact  upon  the  parks.  We  are  being 
asked  to  pass  legislation  which  would 
permit  construction  before  Texas  has 
initialed  any  efforts  whatsoever  to  com- 


written  by  Judge  Homer  Thomberry,  a 
respected  Texan  himself  and  long  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Our  task  Is  simplified  greatly  to  begin 
with  because  it  Is  undisputed  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  complied  with  none 
of  the  above-quoted  statutes  [Section  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act, 
Section  138  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act, 
and  NEPA]  In  his  approval  of  the  two  "end 
segments"  of  this  expressway.  No  environ- 
mental study  \mder  NEPA  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  these  two  "end  segments"  and 
the  Secretary  has  demonstrated  no  effort  by 
anyone  to  examine  the  section  4(f)  "feasible 
and  prudent"  alternatives  to  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  these  two  "end  segments,"  which 
come  right  up  to.  If  not  Into,  the  Parklands 
from  both  the  north  and  south.  Thus,  It  re- 
quires no  discussion  to  establish  that  there 
has  been  no  compliance  with  any  of  the 
above-quoted  statutes. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  the  Department  of  '^Transporta- 
tlon  report  on  the  middle  segment  was 
published.  The  study.  Impressive  in  Its 
detailed  presentation  of  alternatives  to 
the  middle  segment,  recommended  that 
the  route  proposed  by  Texas  not  be  used 
but  instead  that  an  alternative  set  forth 
in  that  report  be  chosen  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  upon  the  park.  As  of  yet, 
however,  there  has  been  no  decision  by 
the  Secretary  as  to  alternatives  to  the  en- 
tire route,  as  the  court  said  there  should 
be. 

CURBENT     STATtJS 

Thus  the  status  of  this  dispute  at  pres- 
ent is  that  construction  of  the  North  Ex- 
pressway is  enjoined  by  order  of  the  court 
until  the  State  and  the  Secretary  make 
the  required  study. 

It  is  important  to  underscore  the 
current  status  of  this  project  as  it  dem- 
onstrates even  more  vividly  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  legislation  at  this  point. 
Despite  the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act,  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  and  NEPA  that  alter- 
natives to  the  use  of  parklands  such  as 
that  involved  here  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined, the  court  found  that  there  has  been 
no  such  examination  here.  The  court  has 
not  said  that  Texas  cannot  build  the 
North  Expressway  nor  has  it  even  said 
that  Texas  cannot  build  it  along  the 
alinement  it  has  so  stubbornly  put  forth 


important  requiremaits  of  recent  envi- 
ronmental legislation  are  the  require- 
ment that  an  analysis  must  be  made 
of  the  impact  of  the  environment  from. 
the  construction  of  projects  and  that 
an  analysis  be  made  of  available  alter- 
natives. 

This  is  essential  if  those  charged  with 
making  the  important  decisions  on  high- 
ways or  related  projects  are  to  be  alerted 
to  the  environmental  damage  that  may 
be  done  and  ways  to  avoid  that  harm. 
If  a  State  or  agency  may  proceed  with- 
out making  even  a  cursory  examination 
of  alternatives,  the  fundamental  purpose 
of   the   statutes   will   be   destroyed.   Of 
course,  compliance  with  these  laws  places 
some  additional  burden  upon  decision- 
making and  construction  of  projects.  In 
some  cases  it  means  a  delay  in  time;  In 
others  it  may  mean  both  a  delay  in  time 
and  added  expense.  The  price  is  cheap, 
however,  for  the  added  protection  that 
these  statutes  have  given  our  air.  water, 
park,  and  recreation  facilities  and  his- 
toric sites.  Secretary  Volpe.  who  is  deeply 
concerned   about  the   effects   of   trans- 
portation projects  on  the  environment 
has  said,  "If  environmental  quality  costs 
more,  it  is  worth  more"  and  "We  think 
that  protection  of  the  environment  is 
worth  some  delay."  Thus,  the  fact  that 
Texas  may  be  delayed  somewhat  by  a 
necessity  to  comply  with  these  statutes  is 
no  occasion  to  afford  them  specific  legis- 
lative reUef.  Some  of  these  laws  have 
been  on  the  books  since  as  early  as  1966; 
yet,  as  late  as  August  of  1971,  the  court 
found  that  there  has  been  no  considera- 
tion of  alternatives.  The  enactment  of 
new   legislation   undoubtedly   creates   a 
burden   for   ongoing   projects,   such   as 
this,  but  where  the  State  has  failed  over 
a  4-year  period  to  consider  alternatives 
clearly  required  by  law  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  come  to  their  rescue. 

As  we  move  beyond  the  broader  effect 
of  legislation,  narrow  application  of  this 
legislation,  to  the  broader  consequences 
it  becomes  self-evident  that  this  legisla- 
tion, even  though  restricted  in  Its  terms 
for  San  Ant<Hiio,  would  have  a  nation- 
wide impact  and  threaten  the  effective- 
ness of  statutes  such  as  NEPA.  If  relief  is 
granted  to  Texas,  we  will  have  firmly 
established  the  precedent  of  intervening 
in  specific  highway  disputes  whenever  a 


type  of  case  as  Texas  for  reUef. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  sec- 
tion 147  which  deeply  disturbed  me.  As 
this  section  is  drafted  it  would  permit 
Texas  to  repay  the  Federal  aid  it  has 
received  and  proceed  to  construct  this 
project  with  State  funds.  While  in  the 
ordinary  case  it  might  be  reasonable  to 
sillow  the  State  to  withdraw  from  the 
Federal-aid  project  if  it  desired  to  do 
so,  here  it  is  obvious  that  the  effort  to 
withdraw  is  an  effort  to  circumvent  Fed- 
eral  environmental   legislation.   During 
the   time   this   litigation   was   pending, 
Texas  advised  the  court  that  it  intended 
to  withdraw  and  construct  this  express- 
way with  its  own  funds  and  thus  sought 
to  avoid  an  injunction  on  that  basis.  The 
court,  however,  found  that  this  effort  by 
Texas  was  an  attempt  at  'circumvention 
of  an  act  of  Congress"  and  refused  to 
pertnit  it    This  was  even  made  clearer 
by  the  fact  that  Texas  conceded  th&t 
in  fact  it  would  not  be  giving  back  the 
Federal  aid  it  had  received  and  was  pnv 
gramed  to   receive   for   the   North  ex- 
pressway. It  would  under  those  circum- 
stances shift  that  Federal  money  to  other 
highway  projects  within  Texas  and  thus 
not  sacrifice  a  dime  of  Federal  aid.  I  do 
no<t  believe  that  we  should  create  a  prece- 
dent of   allowing   a   State  through   the 
shifting  of  bookkeeping  entries  to  avoid 
Federal  obligations  that  come  with  the 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds. 

We  have  in  the  recent  past  witnessed 
various  attempts  to  carve  out  exceptions 
to  the  National   Environmental  Policy 
Act  where  its  provisions  have  begim  to 
have  some  effect.  I  may  cite  the  grant- 
ing to  the  Atomic  Energy-  Commission  of 
special   interim   licensing   privUegee   In 
the  fEtce  of  emergency  situations.  These 
attempts   related  primarily  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Atomic  Energ>-  Commis- 
sion to  issue  interim  op)erating  licenses 
for  nuclear  powerplants  and  the  author- 
ity   of    the    EnvirOTimental    Protection 
Agency  to  issue  water  quality  permits. 
Similar  legislation  was  designed  to  expe- 
dite Government  decisions  with  respect 
to  major  electric  power  facilities.  Thus 
far.  we  have  been  successful  in  protect- 
ing NEPA  against  any  piecemeal  amend- 
ments which  would  undermine  Its  pro- 
tections. However,  I  fear  that  we  now 
see  another  strategy  for  circumventing 
the  requirements  of  NEPA  and  enumer- 
ating  its   requirements   on   a   selective 
basis.  C£ui  one  really  doubt  that  if  this 
eimendment  is  passed  to  allow  the  Texas 
Highway  Department   to   proceed  with 
this  route,  we  will  not  get  similar  re- 
quests from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
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slon  for  particular  power  projects  or 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  En«l"!«"  °^ 
fr«m  other  State  highway  departments? 
'"Se  eff"  ts  of  NEPA  and  other  env^. 
,oS.ent.l  statutes  .re  now  ^^^^^^ 
h*.  felt  but  only  now.  Of  course,  tney 
make  construction  of  projects  some- 
J^St  more  dilBcult,  in  tha^  thj«^  r^^re 

^e^Stle^n-^^^rW^ 

''-''■  ^.TtheTegSaSnTd^   tSe 

•rnXrm:ntrprr^laws^^^^^^^^^^ 

cmcally  designed  to  require  that  ^eater 

■Sia^rSc^wo^r^-r^^^^^^^^ 

!i7e  in  the  past  often  been  responsible 
lor  "eHous  and  irreparable  mjury  to  the 

'"iMhifre^islation  is  adopted,  it  wiU  be 

a  c  ear  siSal  to  the  State  highway  de- 

,i-r^prfts  as  well  as  others,  mcludmg 

'the  S>urS.?harcongress  has  begun  to 

Srn  US  back  on  the  env;irorm.entaU)ro^ 

rz^lnrs^U -     cf  fT^U  Si?  out 

^o'S^to' tit  who  -^^f^^^^fXeyr^s't 
pllance  with  those  laws  that  if  they  «JSis 
long   enough   they   may   be   rescued   oy 

'^?ot' efS:me"the  environmental  pro- 
TO  D€  enw-tivc.  {ouowed  not  only 

fr'iTleUer  "uTaS  interpreted  m  the 

pirTti^  which  they  were  enacteu   En- 

Ictmeni   of   these   laws   ^f^  t^i^r  jn- 

forcement  h-  nf  been  eajyjet^  they 

T.^^'l\So^^r^se  a  long  t^nd  o^ 

^'Sf  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield? 

JKSsfflaiJlot  Refrain  from  ex - 
prying  m?dip  appreciation  to  the  d^- 
ringulshed  Senator  from  New  York  mj^ 
bS«Sy.  for  the  fine  statement  he  has 

^TtTslr'atifying  to  have  a  man  of  his 
deep  ability  anu  deep  concern  for  the 
Sc  well-are.  holding  somewhat  ^- 
Ferent  views  on  many  thmgs  with  those 
of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  some- 
?Li  c?"Se  same  side  of  this  environ- 

Ts^iSfprt^oi^at  this  IS  not  the 
flrtt  ume  he  has  taken  this  position.  We 
arTveS  much  together  on  matters  ^- 
fl^ting  our  two  States  regardtog  the 
Slaware  River  and  Tocks  Island  and  I 
KlebSn  aware  of  the  other  situations 
fn  whlThis  support  of  the^vironme^ 
tA\  PoUcy  Act  In  our  program  has  been 
?ot^iSy   It  wlU  pay  oft  in  the  long 

™His  position  on  this  amendment  la  ut- 

""'liL'T^bcK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
senator  from  New  York  will  yield,  may 
I  add  that  I.  too.  am  persuaded  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  ^t  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  that  conservatism 
and  conservation  go  hand  In  hand,  in 

""iTS^much  appreciate  the  stand  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  this 
quecttom. 
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Mr  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  very  much.  If  this  is  conserva- 
tism then  I  am  a  conservative,  believe 

me. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Bless  you. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  use  his  time 


re- 


the 


use  llio  time 

Mr   RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
the  attention  of  my  beloved  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey    'Mr.   Case). 
He  has  iust  complimented,  and  rightly 
so.   the   Senator   from   New   York    'Mi. 
Buckley)  for  his  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter and  has  expressed  his  intention  to 
stand  with  him,  on  this  amendment.  I 
onlv  wish  that  he  had  stood  with  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  when  we  had  a  roUcall  vote 
when  he  showed  there  his  attention  to 
the   preciseness,   and    rightfully   so.   of 
the  biU  presented  by  the  Beautification 
Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
used  my  name.  Will  he  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  as 
much  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
was  talking  about  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper)  ? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect the  amendment  that  was  opposed 
by   the   Senator   from   New  York    (Mr. 

BUCKLEY) . 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  a  hard  choice  to  make 
when  one  has  to  choose  between  such 
fine  gentlemen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  13  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  RAJnDOLPH.  Mr  President,  do  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  through  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  requests  for  time.  I  know  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  would 
like  to  speak  in  the  interest  of  San 
Antonio.  I  am  frankly  concerned  about 
the  time  limitation  in  this  case.  This  is  a 
question  with  the  deepest  implications, 
not  just  for  the  highway  bill  under  con- 
sideration, but  also  for  the  general  envi- 
ronmental legislation. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  might  enter- 
tain a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
extend  debate  on  the  amendment  by  an- 
other 30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  extended  for  an 
additional  30  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon    to     the    unanimous -consent 

request? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  limi- 
tation be  extended  for  another  30  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  if  he  would 
want  to  do  this.  What  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  the  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
feels  very  strongly  about  this;  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  grant  the  Senator 
30  minutes  additional  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  desires  to  be 
cooperative  and  he  tries  especially  to  co- 
operate with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  am  therefore  go- 
ing to  agree  to  an  extension  of  30  minutes 
to  the  30-minute  limitation  on  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  as  it  was  brought  to  the 
floor.  I  am  sure  that  we  could  settle  the 
situation  adequately  in  the  time  allotted 
as  we  have  on  other  amendments.  How- 
ever on  this  amendment  I  will  not  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
Chair  indulge  me  a  minute? 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  kindly  withhold  the  request 
until  all  the  time  on  the  amendment  is 
used  up?  The  matter  can  be  explored  at 
that  time. 

Mr   BUCBLLEY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous -consent  request. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    Wto 

yields  time? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Leon  G.  Billings 
of  the  staff  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas,  a  member  of  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee.  _    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  only  has  9  min- 
utes remaining.  He  cannot  yield  10  mm- 

utes.  .  ,   ■  ij 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  a 
member  of  the  PubUc  Works  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  nse 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  strike  sec- 
tion 147  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  give  equity  to  the  people  of  San  An- 
tonio who  have  made  a  very  major  m- 
vestment  of  their  money  in  this  project- 
They  have  some  $15  million  at  stake. 
That  Is  what  the  city  has  at  stake  ana 
that  is  what  the  State  has  at  stake  in 
this  project. 

It  haa  been  said  that  this  is  an  environ- 
mental issue.  I  really  do  not  beUeve  thai 
Is  the  case. 

I  am  not  against  parks.  On  our  c<»n« 
mittee  I  have  worked  for  more  parks  ana 
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I  have  worked  to  protect  the  ^^ildemess 
areas  And  I  will  continue  to  do  that. 

If  I  thought  the  amendment  was  that 
kind  of  an  amendment.  I  would  not  have 
suDOorted  it  in  the  committee.  We  are 
talking  about  Brackenridge  Park  in  San 
Anto^o.  Tex.  We  have  323  acres  in- 
volved. OriginaUy  San  Antonio  had  asked 
for  this  road  in  1959. 

If  the  Department  of  Transportation 
had  acted  expeditiously  and  respon- 
sibly this  matter  would  have  been  con- 
cluded long  before  now.  We  are  talking 
about  a  road  that  cuts  across  4  acres 
of  a  golf  course  at  the  corner  of  Brack- 
enridge Park.  And  across  5  acres  that 
were  already  isolated  on  the  golf  course. 
The  golf  course  has  now  been  changed 
for  3  years.  People  have  been  playing 

The  request  was  made  by  the  State  of 
Texas  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  approval  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  this  project.  And  the  agreement  was 
made  that  they  could  proceed  on  the  end 
sections,  and  if  they  could  not  arrive  at 
an  agreement  on  the  middle  section,  then 
the  State  of  Texas  could  withdraw  and 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  could  withdraw. 
And  that  is  what  they  have  done.  An 
agreement  was  made  and  relied  upon  by 
the  people  of  San  Antonio.  They  have 
sent  the  $1.8  million  of  Federal  money 

We  are  talking  about  a  $20  million 
project,  and  only  $1.8  million  of  it  was 
Federal  funds.  San  Antonio  has  asked  to 
withdraw  from  the  Federal  project  and 
the  Federal  financing. 

We  also  have  the  question  of  a  flood 
plain  here.  San  Antonio  has  some  700 
acres  in  the  Olmos  Flood  Plain  and  ap- 
proximately 100  acres  of  that  flood  plain 
will  be  utilized  for  the  highway.  But  the 
people  of  San  Antonio  have  the  right 
to  make  the  decision  as  to  the  most  im- 
porUnt  use  of  this  unimproved  tract. 
They  have  made  that  decision. 

E\'ery  elected  official  of  whom  I  have 
knowledge  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio 
supports  this  project. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio  voted  on 
a  bond  issue  on  this  specific  project  by 
a  vote  of  2-to-l  that  they  thought  this 
Is  where  the  freeway  should  be  built. 
And  Brackenridge  Park  Is  highly  treas- 
ured in  San  Antonio:  the  people  would 
not  vote  to  see  it  destroyed. 

There  was  a  petition  signed  by  103.000 
people  in  a  city  with  a  little  over  600,- 

000  people.  And  the  people  signed  that 
petition  in  less  than  6  months  be- 
cause they  thought  this  project  was 
necessary  and  they  thought  that  we 
should  proceed  on  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  did  not  yield  to  our  side  on  his 
time.  I  have  very  little  time  remaining. 

1  would   appreciate   It   If   the   Senator 
would  let  me  proceed. 

San  Antonio  had  an  agreement  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  compliance 
with  that  agreement  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  city  of  San  Antonio  went  ahead 
and  spent  $7  million  in  buying  the  right- 
of-way  and  relocating  the  residents. 
Then  they  came  along  and  spent  $4  mil- 
lion on  constructfaxi. 


They  now  have  $4.5  million  worth  of 
lawsuits  against  them  due  to  construc- 
tion being  halted. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says  that 
they  can  have  a  little  more  delay.  It  has 
been  since  1959  that  they  have  asked  tar 
this  project. 

The  Senator  says  that  San  Antonio 
can  go  back  and  follow  the  procedures 
again.  Does  the  Senator  know  how  long 
the  estimates  are  for  going  through  the 
procedures?  That  process  can  take 
another  5  years.  Another  5  years,  and 
they  have  been  waiting  since  1959. 

Does  anyone  want  to  see  a  flow  chart 
and  what  they  have  to  do?  This  Is  what 
they  would  liave  to  do — and  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  any  Senator  examine  it — to 
try  to  get  this  project  approved  again. 
We  have  had  enough  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  project. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio  in  the  State 
of  Texas  are  ready  to  pay  for  it.  and 
they  want  to  proceed  to  construction. 
This  inequity  should  be  corrected. 

What  has  happened  here  since  this 
process  started  has  been  a  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  game.  They  are  trying  to 
make  it  retroactive.  A  self-appointed 
group,  created  In  San  Antonio,  said  they 
wanted  it  routed  through  a  dlflerent 
area.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  where 
they  wanted  it  routed?  They  wanted  it 
to  go  through  41  blocks  of  low-Income 
homes  and  to  disrupt  those  people  and 
move  them  out  of  their  homes.  I  think 
the  environmental  issue  in  this  particu- 
lar project  Is  a  phcKiy  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about  the 
question  of  precedent.  I.  too,  was  con- 
cerned about  that.  I  went  back  and  re- 
drafted this  amendment  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  localized  and  appUed  only  to  San 
Antonio.  What  is  the  uniqueness  in  It? 
The  uniqueness  is  this  Is  a  highway  sole- 
ly in  the  city  of  San  Antonio;  it  is  not 
interstate  like  other  highways.  What  Is 
the  further  uniqueness  of  it?  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Volpe  said  that  the 
State  and  the  city.  If  they  could  not  come 
to  an  agreement  on  this  middle  section, 
could  withdraw  from  the  program  and 
refund  the  money.  That  Is  what  the  peo- 
ple have  done — they  have  exercised  self- 
determination.  That  is  another  unique- 
ness of  this  particular  project. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  setting  a  prec- 
edent that  will  give  us  a  problem  down 
the  line.  Let  me  say  again  that  construc- 
tion only  started  on  this  project  after 
two  courts  refused  to  stay  construction, 
after  two  courts  had  spoken  on  It. 

With  regard  to  these  other  projects 
that  concerned  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  also  concerned  me.  these  proj- 
ects were  begun  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  4(F) .  The  San  Antonio  situation 
developed  before  4(F)  was  enacted;  It 
can  be  differentiated. 

So  let  the  people  of  San  Antonio  ex- 
ercise their  will.  Let  them  pay  their  way. 
Let  them  use  self-determination.  They 
love  their  parks;  they  are  concerned 
about  the  beauty  of  their  city. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators  have 
been  down  to  the  great  city  of  San  An- 
tonio. Look  at  the  San  Antonio  River 
and  see  what  they  have  done  for  beau- 
tification down  there.  It  Is  a  progressive 
and  forward-looking  city,  concerned 
about  its  environment.  San  Antonio  has 


done  more  for  the  San  Antonio  River 
than  we  have  done  for  the  Potomac 
River. 

I  ask  Senators  to  join  me  In  defeat- 
ing this  amendment  and  finally  bring- 
ing justice  and  equity  to  a  project  for 
the  people  of  San  Antomo. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  vrtll  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  as  allocated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  my  cosponsor,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson)  for  some 
time  and  I  would  like  to  yield  to  him  for 
3  minutes  at  this  time. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  the 
time  for  this  debate  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
cern about  the  bill  today  Is  that  it  would 
certainly  establish  a  precedent  by  which 
federally  bid  highway  projects  in  the 
future  may  get  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act  by  the  simple  device  of 
special  legislation.  I  note  that  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  in  making  refer- 
ence to  the  argument  of  the  State,  stated 
in  footnote  No.  29: 

We  would  point  out  to  the  State  that  it  was 
neither  thU  Court  nor  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  rather  the  defendants,  who  made  the 
decision  to  commit  large  sums  of  public 
money  to  a  highly  controversial  project,  the 
legality  of  which  iros  still  in  question  and 
over  which  an  appeal  was  still  pending.  Fi- 
nally, we  now  know  from  the  Overton  Park 
case  that  courta  should  not  shrink  from 
halting  construction  of  projects  such  as  the 
North  Expressway  which  are  being  erected 
in  clear  violation  of  the  law. 


What  concerns  me  is  that  there  Is  an 
attempt  by  all  kinds  of  agencies  to  avoid 
the  requirements  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is 
what  Is  being  avoided  here. 

The  State  would  receive  upwards  of 
$2  million  as  a  federally  aided  project, 
and  then  has  returned  the  money  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  guess  It  Is 
not  clear  at  this  point  whether  or  not  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will  then 
ultimately  reroute  that  $2  million  back 
to  Texas  In  some  other  Federal  project. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  colloquy  In 
the  Rkcord  In  1968  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  then  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough) : 

Mr.  Yakbokouch.  I  want  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  happened  in  my  own  state, 
and  this  has  been  a  matter  of  controTeny 
for  5  years.  Brackenridge  Park  is  located 
along  the  San  Antonio  River  In  Ban  Antonio. 
It  was  set  out  by  a  veteran  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  and  comprises.  333  acres  in 
the  city  of  San  Antonio.  ...  It  was  the  first 
great  park  in  Texas.  Texas  has  no  State  or 
National  park  like  it. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
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this  colloquy  which  appeared  In  the 
Record  niay  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Yamobouoh.  Now  a  8up«rliigliw»y  U 
projected  to  go  througb  It  from  the  north. 
Thu  la  a  natural  park  along  the  river,  and 
there  la  not  enough  open  land  left  over  for 
another  park  site.  Yet.  they  want  to  put  the 
highway  right  through  the  middle  of  the 
park  It  has  been  fought  for  years.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  city  council  which  has 
lurlsdlctlon  over  this  city  park,  la  going  to 
say  the  park  has  no  historic  significance. 
But  do  the  Federal  officials  have  authority 
to  withhold  the  90-percent  Federal  share  for 
the  highway?  ^^  _».„ 

I  want  to  know  if  the  Federal  authorttlee 
have  a  right  to  protect  this  park. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yee;   they  could  withhold 

funds.  ... 

Mr.  YA«BO*otroH.  ...  U  you  run  a  high- 
way through  a  long,  slender  park  of  323  acres 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  any  tax  money  for 
right-of-way.  Thus  the  city  coimcll,  hard 
pressed  for  money,  U  seeking  to  run  a  high- 
way right  through  the  center  of  one  of  the 
beet  parks  In  the  state. 

Mr.  Randouh.  We  are  not  going  to  allow 

that.  ,^ 

Mr.  Yab«»ot70h.  This  bUl  wlU  not  permit 

that?  ^    ,,. 

Mr   Rakdolph.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  ii» 

Cong.  Rec.  24036-37  (1968) 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  have  any  time 

to  yield.  ^       ,  , . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  30  seconds  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 
WlU  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  left  to  the  Senator.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  1  minute.  ^    ^. 

Mr.  NEI^aON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  aware  that 
Mr  Yarborough's  viewpoint  did  not  pre- 
vail with  the  majority  of  voters  in  Texas, 
nor  with  the  majority  of  voters  in  San 
Antonio  and  that  is  why  Senator  Bemtsek 
is  here  today? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  memorandum 
brief  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Vardaman, 
representing  the  freeway  opponents,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Memo   by   John  Vardaman,   Attornet   Rep- 

RIBKNTINO   THE    FEBXWAT    OPPONXNTB 

Memc^andum  Re :  Propoaed  Legislation  To 
Overrule  a  Court  Decision  Prohibiting  Con- 
struction of  the  North  Expressway  In  San 
Antonio  Pending  Study  of  AlternaUvee  Tliat 
Would  Avoid  The  Brackenrldge  Olmoe  Basin 
Parks. 

There  are  bills  (HJl.  16426  and  8.  3761) 
presently  pending  In  the  House  and  the 
Senate  which,  although  cast  as  general 
amendments  to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act, 
are  designed  to  overturn  a  court  order  ^  that 
presently  prohibits  Texas  from  constructing 
a  federal-aid  highway  through  the  Bracken- 
rldge-Olmos  Basin  parklands  in  San  Antonio. 


We  set  forth  below  in  detail  oiir  reaaot^  for 
opposing  those  bills.  Those  reasons  may  be 
stinm^arlzed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Brackenrldge-Olmos  Basic  Park- 
lands  are  invaluable  urban  parks  located  In 
San  Antonio.  Construction  of  the  North  Ex- 
pressway on  the  state's  alignment  woiild  re- 
quire between  116  and  260  acres  of  those 
parks  for  right-of-way  and  excavation  of  an- 
other ISO  acres. 

(2)  The  Issues  Involved  in  this  controversy 
have  been  throughly  litigated  and  the  covirt 
of  appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit.  In  a  compre- 
henaive  opinion  written  by  Judge  Homer 
Thomberry,  held  that  the  state  and  federal 
governments  have  not  complied  with  section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  nor  with  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

(3)  The  court  of  appeals  enjoined  con- 
struction until  the  state  and  federal  officials 
considered  alternative  alignments  that  would 
avoid  the  parks  or  minimize  the  Impact.  The 
state  has  made  no  such  study;  instefid  It  has 
continued  to  litigate  and  finding  no  relief  m 
the  courts  it  now  seeks  relief  from  Congress. 

(4)  There  are  alternatives  to  the  route 
chosen  by  Texas,  some  of  which  would  avoid 
the  parks  completely,  others  would  drasti- 
cally reduce  the  use  of  parkland.  Many  of 
those  are  set  forth  In  a  study  of  one  seg- 
ment of  the  route  done  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  by  Oruen  -Associates,  an 
Independent  consulting  firm. 

(5)  Since  the  decision  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, those  opposmg  the  route  through  the 
parks  have  offered  to  discuss  alternatives 
with  the  state.  The  state  has  refused  such 
discussions. 

(6)  We  believe  It  unwise  for  Congress  to 
intervene  in  Individual,  specific  highway  dis- 
putes which  are  pending  In  the  courts,  par- 
ticularly in  order  to  assist  a  state  that  has 
refused  to  comply  with  important  federal 
laws  designed  to  protect  the  environment. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


1.    THE   PARKS 

The  Brackenrldge-Olmoe  Basin  parks  are 
unique  urban  parks  and  recreation  areas  sit- 
uated at  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Antonio 
River.  Within  those  areas  are  the  San  An- 
tonio Zoo,  San  Jacmto  Park,  Olmos  Basm 
picnic  area,  two  golf  courses,  an  open  air 
theater,  sunken  gardens,  Franklin  Fields,  the 
Alamo  Stadium,  playing  fields,  hiking  trails 
and  many  acres  of  parklands.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
said  of  this  area: 

"...  San  Antonio  Is  fortunate  in  possessing 
one  of  the  finest  in-town  park  areas  of  any 
of  our  cities.  This  park  area,  Incorporatmg  as 
it  does  a  number  of  kinds  of  facilities  and 
serving  a  variety  of  uses,  represents  the  type 
of  urban  open  space  asset  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  encourage." 

These  parks  are  used  by  nearly  a  million 
people  a  year. 

In  the  Senate  debate  over  section  4(f)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act,  49 
XJS.C.  §  1653(f) ,  Senator  Yarborough  of  Texas 
discussed  the  threat  to  pave  over  Bracken- 
rldge Park  and  said:  "It  was  the  first  great 
park  in  Texas.  Texas  has  no  state  or  national 
park  like  It."  114  Cong.  Rec  24037  (1968) 
He  was  assured  by  Senator  Randolph,  Chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  that 
section  4(f)  would  not  piermlt  use  of  this 
park  for  a  highway.  114  Cong.  Rec.  24037 
(1968).* 

2.  THE   HKHWAT 

The  North  EScpressway,  as  proposed  by 
Texaa,  would  be  a  9.6  mile  elevated  north- 
south  highway  of  slx-to-elght  lanes  which 
would  connect  at  either  end  with  Interstate 
highways  (I-IO  and  1-38).  The  route  twists 
and  turns  so  sis  to  follow  the  path  of  the 
slender  Brackenrldge-Olmos  Baaln  parks. 
The  precise  ntimber  of  acres  that  would  be 
\iBed  for  right-of-way  Is  disputed,  but  It  Is 
somewhere  between  116  and  260.  An  addi- 
tional 130  acres  within  th«  parks  would  be 


excavated  In  order  to  provide  the  "fill"  oa 
which  to  buUd  the  elevated  pcntions  of  the 

highway. 

3.  THE  ErrXCT  or  TBS  PARKS 

The  effects  of  this  highway  on  the  parka 
will  be  disastrous.  The  Oruen  Report  done 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation,  which 
studied  only  one  of  three  segments  of  the 
highway  or  a  total  of  2.7  of  the  entire  9.6 
miles,  gives  some  of  the  effects : 

The  construction  will  necessitate  the  clos- 
mg  of  a  smaU  scenic  road  on  the  edge  of 
the  Brackenrldge  Park. 

There  will  be  substantial  noise,  air  and 
dvist  pollution  m  the  area  of  the  outdoor 
theater. 

The  expressway  wiU  separate  the  Zoo  from 
its  future  expansion  site  and  will  be  vlslbl* 
from  the  Zoo. 

In  Olmos  Basto  the  "Expressway  will  frag- 
ment and  isolate  various  parts  of  Olmoa 
Basm  Park  .  .  .  The  visual  and  sensual  char- 
acter of  the  park  will  no  longer  be  the  same." 
The  noise  and  air  pollution  Impact,  the 
visibility  of  passing  vehicles  and  trucks,  the 
diminution  of  afternoon  sunlight  on  the 
Creek,  and  the  dlfflcult-to-malntaln  under- 
side of  the  arches — all  will  contribute  to  the 
downgrading  of  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  valued  natural  assets,  the  picnic-creek 
area  In  Olmos  Basin  Park." 

During  the  construction  phase  of  the  Ex- 
pressway, there  is  a  strong  pK)eslbUlty  that 
the  fragile  and  sensitive  nature  of  the  Creek 
might  be  entirely  destroyed  when  bulldozers 
start  to  operate  In  the  area. 

The  massive  viaduct  proposed  to  cross  over 
the  top  of  Olmos  Dam  will  create  a  major 
visual  and  noise  Impact  on  the  entire  sur- 
rounding area. 

The  Expressway,  with  its  wide  embank- 
ment, will  displace  many  beautiful  groves  of 
live  oaks,  pecan  trees  and  elms  at  the  picnic 
grounds  and  the  area  next  to  the  Danun  and 
Devme  Road.  The  total  wooded  areas  to  be 
displaced  vrtll  be  approximately  29  acres. 
(Green  Associates,  San  Antonio  North  Ex- 
pressway Study  (1971) ,  pp.  38-43.) 

4.   PLANKING   OP  THE   HIGHWAY  AND   UnOATION 
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The  Idea  of  the  North  Expressway  was 
born  In  the  mid  1950's  although  no  action 
was  \mdertaken  untU  the  19aO"s.  The  right- 
of-way  cost  was  to  be  shared  between  the 
city,  the  state  and  the  federal  governments. 
Prom  the  beglnnmg  the  North  Expressway 
was  planned  as  a  federal-aid  highway  and 
the  federal  government  was  involved  at 
every  step. 

In  1961  the  state  sought  approval  for 
right-of-way  acquisition,  which  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  granted.  In  1963  the  state 
held  the  public  hearing  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act,  23  tJ.S.C.  i  128.  In 
AprU,  1964  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ap- 
proved that  hearing.  Planning  for  the  North 
Expressway  continued  and  In  1967  those 
opposing  the  highway  filed  an  action  seeking 
to  enjoin  Its  construction  through  the  park- 
lands.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
advised  the  district  court  that  there  had  been 
no  final  federal  approval  and  requested  that 
all  proceedings  be  stayed  until  a  final  deci- 
sion had  been  reached. 

After  former  Secretary  Boyd  completed  his 
review,  he  refused  to  approve  the  route  un- 
less four  Important  design  changes  were 
Incorporated.  When  the  state  reftised  to  ac- 
cept those  conditions  negotiations  continued. 
Finally,  In  August,  1970,  Secretary  Volpe  ap- 
proved the  two  segments  at  either  end  of  the 
9.6  mile  highway,  generally  referred  to  as 
"end  segments,"  which  approached  and  ac- 
tually entered  the  parks  from  both  the  north 
and  the  south.  The  state  and  Volpe  agreed 
that  an  Independent  consultant,  Oruen  Asso- 
ciates, would  study  alternative  locations  for 
the  middle  segment.*  The  state  submitted 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  the 
end  segments  which  were  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Under  23  U.S.C.  §  106 


that  approval  constituted  "a  contractual  ob- 
ii^tlon  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
nCment  of  Its  proporUonal  contribution 
fV^e  highway.  Following  the  §  106  ap- 
nroval  the  state  began  construction  of  the 
^  segments  and  the  federal  government 
n^d  the  state  $1,818,600  for  Its  share  of  the 
instruction  costs.  SubsequenUy  the  court 
at  appeals  enjoined  construcUon  and  further 
Reimbursement  by  the  federal  government. 
The  court  of  appeals  resolved  every  Issue 
in  favor  of  those  opposing  the  route.  To 
Mlterate,  at  issue  In  the  court  of  appeals 
were  only  the  "end  segments,"  at  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  parks.  The  "middle 
Moment,"  which  would  require  the  taking  of 
tS  most  parkland,  was  stlU  under  review  by 
volne  because  he  had  refused  to  approve  the 
aUfSnent  proposed  by  Texas.  With  respect 
tothe  two  end  segments  the  court  of  appeals 
first  observed  that :  ^       »,  „  „  . 

"No  environmental  study  under  N.EJ'.A 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  these  two  'end 
seements,'  and  the  Secretary  has  demon- 
f^ted  no  eSori;  by  anyone  to  examine  the 
section  4(f)  'feasible  and  prudent'  alterna- 
tives to  the  route  followed  by  these  two  'end 
a«ments,'  which  come  right  up  to.  if  not  in 
to  the  Parklands  from  both  the  north  and 
thi  south.  Thus.  It  requires  no  discussion  to 
establish  that  there  has  been  no  compliance 
with  any  of  the  above-quoted  statutes. 

The  court  then  considered  the  Secretary  s 
Dloy  of  splitting  this  highway,  which  had 
heretofore  always  been  considered  one  prol- 
es -  into  three  "projects,"  and  approving 
Sments  which  led  up  to  and  within  the 
piik  from  both  the  nori,h  and  the  south 
with  respect  to  this  the  court  said : 

••Pfttently  the  construction  of  these  two 
•end  segments'  to  the  very  border,  U  not  Into. 
the    Parklands.    will    make    destruction    of 

further  parklands  i-^^^^^ltl  °'"' r  *f»i^ie 
will  severely  limit  the  number  of  feaalble 
Zi  prudent'  altermitlves  to  avoiding  t^ 
Park  The  Secretary's  approach  to  his  section 
4(f)  responsibUltles  thus  makes  a  Jolie  of  the 
•feasible  and  prudent  alternatives  stand^, 
and  we  not  only  decline  to  give  such  an  ap- 
proach our  imprimatur,  we  speclficaUy  de- 
clare it  unlawful." 

In  the  couri;  of  appeals  the  state  argued 
that  even  though  It  had  planned  the  high- 
way as  a  federal-aid  route,  and  was  seekmg 
federal  reimbursement  for  construction    it 
was  nevertheless  committed  to  construct  the 
North   Expressway   with    Its   own   ^^nds    if 
the  court  should  find  that  It  was  not  eligible 
for  federal-aid  reimbursement.  This  conten- 
tion was  raised  by  the  state  only  after  the 
court  of  appeals  had  Issued  a  prrilmlnary 
intunction  halting  construction  of  the  high- 
way It  was  nothing  more  than  a  last  minute 
gambit  to  try  to  avoid  federal  Jurisdiction 
From  the  beginning,  this  highway  had  been 
planned  as  a  federal  aid  route.  As  we  set 
forth  above,  the  whole  planning  process  was 
conducted  in  coordination  with  the  federal 
government.  Furthermore,  the  state  did  not 
intend  to  forfeit  any  federal  aid,  it  merely 
Intended  to  shift  the  money  allocated  to  the 
North  Expressway  to  other  projects  within 
the  state.  Thus  all  that  was  contemplated 
was  a  shift  In  bookkeeplnlg  entries.  During 
the  argument  before   the  court   of   appeals 
the  state  represented.  Incorrectly,  that  It  had 
received  no  federal  aid  as  of  the  time  of  the 
argument.  Nevertheless,  the  court  flatly  re- 
jected the  state's   argument  that  It  could 
construct  the  highway  vsrlth  its  own  money 
in  violation  of  federal  law.  The  Court  said: 
"If  we  were  to  accept  (the  argument),  we 
would  be  giving  approval  to  the  circumven- 
tion of  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  North  Ex- 
pressway Is  now  a  federal  project,  and  It  has 
been  a  federal  project  stace  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  authorlaed  federal  participa- 
tion in  the  project  on  August  13.  1970.  As 
such,  the  North  Expressway  Is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  Congress,  and  the  State  as  a  partner 
In  the  construction  of  the  project  Is  bound 
by  thoee  laws.  The  supremacy  of  federal  law 


has  been  recognized  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  Government  since  the  birth  of 
the  Republic.  United  States  Constitution, 
Art.  VI,  cl.  2.  The  State  may  not  subvert  that 
principle  by  a  mere  change  m  bookkeeping  or 
by  shlfttag  funds  from  one  project  to 
another." 

While  one  member  of  the  panel,  Judge 
Clark,  dissented  on  this  point,  at  a  later 
point  in  the  litigation  after  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  state  had  received  nearly  $2  mUllon 
In  federal  reimbursement  for  construction,  he 
agreed  with  the  majority  that  the  state  could 
not  proceed  with  Its  own  money  in  violation 
of  federal  law.  That  issue  was  raised  again 
in  the  district  court,  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  and  on  each  occasion 
the  state's  argument  was  rejected. 

Thus,  the  state  has  had  a  full  opportunity 
to  present  Its  case  to  three  federal  courts: 
the  district  court,  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Congress  Is  now 
being  asked  to  change  the  law  to  overturn 
the  court's  Judgment. 

5.    CURRENT    STATUS 


The  court  of  appeals  ordered  that  con- 
struction of  the  North  Expressway  cease  until 
the  state  officials  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation had  reviewed  the  entire  North  Ex- 
pressway under  the  provisions  of  Section  4 
(f)  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  The  court  of  appeals  did  not  say  that 
Texas  could  not  build  the  North  Expressway. 
It  did  not  say  that  Texas  could  not  construct 
It  on  the  present  route.  All  It  said  was  that 
the  state  and  federal  governments  must  con- 
sider alternatives  to  the  entire  route  and 
must  consider  measures  to  minimize  the 
harm  to  the  park,  as  weU  as  prepare  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement. 

The  state  gfovemment  did  not  Inveatlgate 
alternatives.  Instead  it  continued  to  Utlgate, 
first  by  a  petlUon  for  rehearing  In  the  court 
of  appeals,  then  a  motion  to  dismiss  in  the 
district  court.  Once  that  was  denied  they 
attempted  to  appeal  the  denial  of  that  mo- 
tion. The  fifth  circuit  refused  to  aUow  the 
appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  review 
of  that  order.  Thus  one  year  after  the  court 
of  appeals  decision  neither  the  state  nor  the 
federal  government  has  begun  the  study  of 
alternatives  required  by  Uw.  The  only  study 
which  has  been  done  is  the  study  of  the 
middle  segment  which  was  published  shortly 
after  the  cotirt  of  appeals  dedaion.  The  court 
held  that  such  a  study  was  nort  a  full  con- 
sideration of  alternatives  since  it  did  not  con- 
sider alternatives  to  the  entire  route,  but 
only  to  one  segment. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  alternatives 
which  would  miss  the  parks  entirely  or  at 
least  greatly  minimize  the  Impact  of  the 
highway.  For  instance  the  Oruen  Report, 
which  considered  eight  altemaUves  to  Just 
the  middle  segment  of  the  highway,  rec- 
ommended adoption  of  an  alternative  which, 
it  concluded,  would  minimally  encroach  upon 
the  parklands  and  "can  be  virtually  hidden 
from  both  the  residents  to  the  city  of  Olmos 
Park  and  the  tises  of  Olmoe  Basto  Park." 
(Oruen  Report  119) 

Once  alternatives  to  the  entire  route  are 
considered,  we  believe  that  even  better  al- 
ternatives can  be  found.  At  any  rate,  there 
simply  is  no  question  but  that  there  exists 
alternatives  which  would  comply  with  the 
law.  Those  opposing  this  highway  have  taken 
the  position  throughout  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  discuss  alternatives  in  an  effort  to 
break  the  Impasse.  The  state  has  arrogantly 
refused  even  to  discuss  compromising  Its 
selected  alignment. 

It  Is  clear  that  If  the  pending  legislation 
passes,  even  the  alternatives  to  the  middle 
segment  will  be  scrapped  and  Texas  will  pro- 
ceed. In  violation  of  the  Important  federal 
legislation,  to  construct  this  highway  along 
Its  chosen  alignment  and  devastate  the 
Brackenridge-Olmoe  Basin  parkland.  In  the 
Oruen  Report  the  authors  concluded  that  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  best  alternative  ••the 
various  affected  parties  .  .  .  must  pull  to- 
gethM    in    a    bond    of    common    interest." 


(Oruen  Report  p.  119.)  Those  opposing  this 
highway  have  offered  to  do  that.  The  state 
refused.  The  Congress  shoiUd  not  condone 
their  activities.* 

6.  GENERAL  CONSTOHUl'nONS 

We  have  set  forth  above  why  we  believe  it 
la  inappropriate  to  overturn  the  decision  of 
the  cotirt  of  appeals  and  permit  Texas  to  con- 
struct this  hlghvniy  without  compliance  with 
federal  law.  We  should  also  potot  out  that  if 
this  legislation  passes  It  wiU  have  ramtflca- 
tlons  far  exceedtog  the  San  Antonio  case.  It 
might,  for  tostance,  overrule  the  decision  to 
La  Rcua  Unida  v.  Volpe,  337  F.  Supp.  221 
(NX).  Cal.  1971)  to  which  a  highway  was  en- 
Jotoed  for  faUure  to  comply  with  section 
4(f)  and  the  National  Environmental  I»ollcy 
Act.  There  may  be  other  court  decisions 
which  would  also  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. In  short,  we  believe  it  would  create  a 
giant  loophole  to  the  federal  environmental 
safeguards. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  may 
ar^ue  that  It  Is  necessary  to  amend  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  to  permit  states  to 
withdraw  routes  from  the  federal-aid  system. 
We  do  not  believe  any  such  legislation  is 
needed.  Even  If  It  were.  It  should  only  be 
enacted  after  hearings  and  consultation  with 
DOT  staff.  And  surely  such  legislation  should 
not  pennit  a  state  to  withdraw  a  project 
after  it  has  received  federal  aid  and  where 
the  sole  purpose  Is  to  avoid  federal  environ- 
mental protections. 

Finally,  If  Congress  establishes  a  precedent 
of  toterventog  to  todividual  highway  dis- 
putes which  are  pendtog  to  the  courts,  we 
believe  it  unlikely  that  any  state  will  attempt 
realistically  to  comply  with  federal  environ- 
ment«a  statutes.'  They  wlU  proceed  with  the 
knowledge  that  if  they  are  enjoined,  they 
may  turn  to  Congress  for  relief.  If  the  prece- 
dent is  established  of  exempting  highways 
from  federal  legislation  whenever  that  legis- 
lation appears  effective  to  preventing  the 
destruction  of  parklands  or  recreation  areas 
by  federal  aid  highways,  then  the  effective- 
ness of  statutes  such  as  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  Section  4(f)  will 
be  destroyed. 

FOOTNOTES 


1  See  Named  Individual  Members  of  the  San 
Antonio  Conaervaticm  Society  v.  Texas  High- 
way Dept.  446  F.  3d  1013  (6th  ClT.  1971).  A 
copy  of  the  opinion  Is  attached  hereto.  Alio 
attached  Is  a  later  order  and  concurrtog 
opinion  of  Judge  Clark  in  which  he  expresses 
his  agreement  to  part  Vn  of  the  opinion.  He 
had  originally  dissented  from  that  p*rt. 
» The  entire  colloquy  was  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Yarborough.  I  want  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  happened  In  my  own  state,  and 
this  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  for  5 
years.  Brackenrtdge  Park  Is  located  along  the 
San  Antonio  River  In  San  Antonio.  It  was 
set  out  by  a  veteran  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  and  comprises  323  acres  In  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  ....  It  was  the  first  great 
park  In  Texas.  Texas  has  no  State  or  National 
park  like  it. 

,  •  •  •  • 

"Now  a  superhighway  Is  projected  to  go 
through  It  from  the  north.  This  is  a  nattiral 
park  along  the  river,  and  there  is  not  enough 
open  land  left  over  for  another  parte  site.  Yet, 
they  want  to  put  the  highway  right  through 
the  middle  of  the  park.  It  has  been  fought 
Tor  years.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  city 
councU  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  this  city 
park.  Is  going  to  say  the  park  has  no  historic 
significance.  But  do  the  Federal  officials  Ixave 
authority  to  withhold  the  90-percent  Federal 
share  for  the  highway? 

'•I  want  to  know  If  the  Federal  authorities 
have  a  right  to  protect  this  park. 

"Mr.  Randolph.  Yes;  they  could  withhold 
funds. 

•'Mr.  Yarborough.  ...  If  you  run  a  high- 
way through  a  long,  slender  park  of  323  acres 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  any  tax  money  for 
right-of-way.    Thus    the    city    councU,    hard 
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preaaAd  for  money.  Is  seeking  to  run  »  high- 
way right  through  the  center  of  one  of  the 
best  pwrks  in  the  state. 

"Mr.  Randolph  We  are  not  going  to  allow 
that. 

•Mr.  Yar»ohough.  This  bUl  will  not  per- 
mit that? 

"Mr    Randolph.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
114  Const.  Rec.  24036-37  (IMS). 

» Once  the  Secretary  reached  a  decision  on 
the  middle  segment  the  state  would  have  to 
concur  or  not  only  be  Ineligible  for  federal 
aid  for  the  middle  segment  but  also  refund 
the  amounts  for  the  end  segments. 

•The  state  may  argue  that  since  It  had 
already  begun  construction  at  the  time  the 
court  of  appeals  Issued  Its  order.   It  would 
be   a   waste   of  public  monies  and   a  great 
Inconvenience   for  It  to  abandon  that  con- 
struction In  tte  choeen  alignment.  This  con- 
tention was  answered  forcefully  by  the  court 
of  appeals  in  footnote  29   In  which  It  said 
"we  would  point  out  to  the  State  that  It  was 
neither  this  Court  nor  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  rather  the  defendants,  who  made  the  de- 
cision to  commit  large  sums  of  public  money 
to  a  highly  controversial  project,  the  legality 
of  which  was  still  In  question  and  over  which 
an  appeal  was  still  pending.  Finally,  we  now 
know  from  the  Overton  Park  case  that  courts 
should    not   shrink    from    halting    construc- 
tion of  projects  such  as  the  North  Express- 
way which  are  being  erected  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  law  " 

» The  inappropriateness  of  this  type  of  leg- 
islation Is  demonstrated  vividly  by  the  con- 
troversy over  the  District  of  Columbia  high- 
way legislation  and  the  Three  Sister's  Bridge 
dispute 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  intend  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  We  have  not  re- 
quested the  yeas  and  nays.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  know  if  he  will 
request  them.  If  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  like  to  request  them  that 
is  his  decision. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  there  Is  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  30  min- 
utes of  additional  time,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  30  seconds  to  flle  a  report? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  there  be  no  objection  to 
the  additional  30  minutes  that  have  been 

requested 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
There  Is  no  other  time  remaining  for 
any  other  business  of  the  Senate  except 
on  the  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
know 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 

no  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  the  intense  feeling  of  my  col- 
league from  Texas  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  I  know  of  the  feeling  expressed 
by  the  Members  who  have  a  different 
viewpoint.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  unan- 
imous consent  be  given  for  an  additional 
10  minutes.  5  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  ChaJr  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  30 
seconds  to  file  a  report. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  S.  2318  BY 
MIDNIGHT  THURSDAY.  SEPTEM- 
BER 14,  1972 

Mr.  EAGLETTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  ordered  reported  S.  2318,  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  report  the 
bill  S.  2318  and  request  permission  to  file 
the  report  by  midnight  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 14.  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL- AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1972 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3939 >  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 

and  for  other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  com- 
ment just  made  by  ray  able  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  I  recall  the  colloquy  with 
Senator  Yarborough.  I  want  to  make  the 
verj'  emphatic  statement  at  this  point 
that  here  we  are  not  involved  in  a  park 
as  such.  It  is  a  flood  plain  situation.  It 
is  not  a  park  or  the  cutting  up  of  park 
areas  tliat  is  involved. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No  parkland  at  all  is 
involved? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  do  not  say  there 
was  not  some  parkland,  but  I  said  it  was 
not  a  park  situation  such  as  it  was  at 
the  time  it  was  discussed  with  Senator 
Yarborough. 

I  thank  my  colleague.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  mj-self  3  minutes. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  spoke 
with  very  great  eloquence,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly subscribe  to  his  sentiments 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  a  community 
to  make  its  own  decisions,  but  I  point 
out  that  whenever  a  commimlty  reaches 


out  for  Federal  fimds,  it  becomes  sub- 
ject   to  Federal   regulations. 

I  have  total  sympathy  for  the  people 
of  San  Antonio  wanting  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  but  we  are  involved 
here  in  a  legislative  attempt  to  circum- 
vent Fifth  Circuit  Court  decision  in- 
volved, because  of  the  requirements  of 
NEPA. 

I  am  trying  to  find  out,  and  certainly 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  did  not 
point  out,  why  the  situation  in  San  An- 
tonio is  distinguishable  from  any  other 
situation  throughout  the  country  where 
we  have  strips  of  highway  and  cloverleafs 
going  through  every  city  in  the  United 
States  with  Federal  funds  involved.  Most 
of  those  projects  probably  were  on  the 
drawing  board  before  the  NEPA  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  Yet  decision  after  de- 
cision affected  by  NEPA  legislation  cov- 
ers such  projects,  whether  they  be  chan- 
nelization or  dams  or  highways, 

I  am  concerned,  because  of  the  emo- 
tional appeal  of  the  case  of  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Texas,  that  we  will  have  in 
fact  a  legislative  situation  and  an  excep- 
tion, and  that  if  we  do  so,  every  other 
place  that  is  Inconvenienced  will  merely 
repay  the  moneys  for  the  Federal  project 
while  applying  for  more  money  for  a  new 
project.  So  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  It 
is  being  financed  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  understand 
his  sincerity  and  his  concern  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  unique- 
ness of  this  project  Is  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  right-of-way  was  acquired  and 
all  of  the  people  were  relocated  with 
State  funds  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law.  The  State  of  Texas  is  one  of  the 
few  States  that  uses  State  funds— non- 
Federal  funds — for  the  acquisition  of  the 
right-of-way.  That  was  done  in  this 
particular  instance. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  quoted 
from  comments  from  the  Congressional 
Record  which,  if  I  remember  them  cor- 
rectly, stated  that  this  was  a  323-acre- 
long  park  with  a  freeway  going  through 
the  center  of  it.  That  is  an  incorrect 
statement  of  the  fact,  I  have  a  photo- 
graph of  the  park,  and  where  this  par- 
ticular freeway  crosses  the  corner  of  it. 
It  intrudes  on  9  acres  only.  As  I  said 
before,  4  acres  of  it  were  used  for  the  golf 
course  and  the  other  5  acres  that  were 
used  were  already  separated  by  the  golf 
course.  If  we  have  done  anything,  we 
have  Inconvenienced  some  golfers,  but 
for  3  years  they  have  played  on  new 
holes  that  were  put  there.  That  is  accom- 
plished. 

Let  us  go  to  the  Overton  Park  case 
which  was  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  The  Overton  case  in- 
volves Interstate  40,       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  expired. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator can  proceed  on  his  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.   BENTSEN.   I   have   intruded  on 
the  Senator's  time.  Does  he  want  me  to 
vield  him  some  time? 
Mr.   BUCKLEY,   Would  the  Senator 


trt  Interested -  .^m  a 

hw  this  in  any  way  supports  NEPA, 

Mr  BENTSEN,  The  other  case  is  the 
ATltogton  case,  which  affects  Route  66— 
also  an  interstate. 
%en  we  get  to  the  LaRa^  case  in 


Mr.  Pastork)   would  vote  "nay. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Axlott).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  *Mr.  B^k). 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  ^Mr.  B«ali 
and  Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senators  from 
Delaware  (Mr,  Boocs  and  Mr,  Roth)  ,  the 
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1,  proceeding  on  his  own  time?  We     ing  to  the  amen^-^li??  ^tSJ     JJ^e^SZ^Vu^^'^^i^ 
!^?nKted  in  having  for  t^^R.coRD     ^-- ^ew  York^r^Bt:cKL«^CM^     .^T'pastork,   would  vote  ;:nay.:    ^  _ 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  ,„».    c, 

^ The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

cSomirTT^at'i^a"situatlon  where  it     ator^'jL,!!^^ '\^   president,  it  seems     ^..«c..  .^ -^  ,.. 

r.£«T.^^e^^^^^    ££^uSvr^^ura«.  s-s^^s^sH€-£: 

:S;Sua^^ol— ^^     ^\^£^^^^^^^     the  senator  from  .chiga,,..,0,.. 

y,?^^o;JS'^r.^^^l^'^^     -^e^S^IDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  that 

the  committee  if  he  could  come^on  th^     ^^J^^^.^"^  ,  ^^  unanimous  consent 

floor  because  l^^^^'^J^^^^^^^  S     that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
questions    on    certain    aspects    oi    tnxs     ^^^  ^^^j^^g^t  be  vacated. 

niatter.  .„.,+.„  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

I  yield  mvself  2  minutes.  ^  "^  rr^j:^^^ 

I  would  iike  to  pose  a  question  to  the     o^^^f  ^°^„j^leY   Mr  President,  reserv- 

chalrman  of  the  committee.  I  know  the     ^^^j^f^^f^J-^^ecV^thout  neces- 

chairman  of  the  committee  ^  1^'^°^!     s^Uy  objecting  I  beUeve  I  wUl  need  to 

grsf z  :CtTorirsyn">^ss??  oCt^s  &e  ^^^^^^^i^zir^ 
«s^^i^4Tro^M?^;r^;  ^ 

senate  as  it  affects  compUance  with  the     siorv^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
unless  he  returns  to  the  floor,  I  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidait, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  oaii 

the  roll,  ,,    .,^    .J  „* 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


NEPA  legislation? 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Had  I  not  felt  so.  I  would 
not  have  supported  the  proposal  of  our 
colleague  from  Texas  in  the  committee. 
I  gave,  as  did  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  other  members  of  the  committee, 
very  careful  attention  to  this  subject. 
I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Inter- 
ested in  preserving   the  environmental 


S^Uoni^ln  .act,  s«en.th.nto.  th;     I  w^<'E,- "  ^^A'SS 


quality  of  life.  I  feel  that  we  in  no  way  do 
violence  to  the  environmental  program 
of  this  country  in  reference  to  the  proj- 
ect which  is  Incorporated  in  this  legisla- 
tion, which  was  brought  to  our  attention, 
and  which  has  been  discussed  thorough- 
ly   by   the    Senator   from    Tex£is    ^Mr. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  oppose  any  proposal 
for  future  legislation  in  a  situation  which 
involved  the  public  works  fund,  whether 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 

Texas? 
Mr.  NELSON.  What  is  the  unanunous 

consent  request? ^      , 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    To    do 

away  v^ith  the  yeas  and  nays  and  have  a 

voice  vote  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mon-      

TOYA) .  Objection  is  heard.  The  Question     cook 


FIN),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Yoowo)  are 
necessarily  absent, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mmrot)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee ^Mr.  BAKER)  is  paired  w-lth  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  iMr.  Tbxh- 

MOND ) .  ..        o  ♦ 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 

I  fvu-ther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
-Mr  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland    'Mr.   Mathias)    would   each 

vote  "yea."  . 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  z*. 
imys  49,  as  follows: 

(No.  425  Leg.l 
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involved  the  public  works  fund,  whether    toya.  .  ^"J^;-"""  t^: Tmendment  of  the     cooper 
for  highways  or  for  any  other  kind^of     i?_2!^,agreeing^toJhe^amen^ment^  me     ^^^ 


projects,  where  the  local  commimlty  de- 
cided to  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment rather  than  comply? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA> .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Did  the  Senator  com- 
plete his  question? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Would  it  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chsdrman  that 
he  would  oppose  any  attempt  to  avoid 
NEPA  by  a  reimbursement  of  the  Federal 
Government,  for  whatever  reason  which 
might  be  advanced  at  the  local  level? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Again  I  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York.  I  hope  we 
would  not  have  such  a  situation  that  has 
arisen.  I  v^'ould  hope  we  could  avoid  it 


Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the 

TTie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (ISx. 
Anderson;,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr  CHILES),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy)  . 
the  Senator  from  Montana  cMr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr  McGovern),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  ^Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  , 
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arisen,  i  wouia  nope  we  cuuxu  avuiu  ^y,.     -v-.  V^T     cT^TTJ*^..    f,T>rr.    Aiahama    (Mr 
But  the   senator   from   West   Virginia     and   the   Sermtor   from   A^^^^^  (Mr. 


would  make  no  promise  as  to  the  con 
sideratlon  of  a  future  item.  He  would 
give  to  it  when  it  sirose  the  same  consid- 
eration as  he  gave  this  project,  tis  would 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 


Sparkman)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


Allott  Goldwater 

Anderson  Gravel 

Beker  OrlfRn 

Beall  Harris 

Bennett  Hatfleld 

Boggs  Kennedy 

Chiles  Mansfield 

Edwards  Mathias 

Fulbrlght  McOee 

So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr,  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 
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Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  63.  beginning  with  line  12,  strike 
out  tbrougb  line  13  on  page  83,  and  Insert  In 
llau  thereof  the  following: 

RAILBOAD    BXLOCATION    DBMONBTKATtOHS 

Sec.  148.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  enter  Into  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  In  Unooln,  Nebraska,  and  Klko.  Ne- 
vada, for  the  relocation  of  railroad  llnea  from 
the  central  area  of  the  cities  In  conformance 
with  the  methodology  developed  under  pro- 
posals submitted   to  the   Secretary   by   the 
respective  cities.  The  cities  shall  (1)  have  a 
local  agency  with  legal  authority  to  relocate 
railroad  faculties,  levy  taxes  for  such  purpose, 
and  a  record  of  prior  accomplishment;  and 
(3)   have  a  current  relocation  plan  for  such 
lines  which  has  a  favorable  beneflt-coet  ratio 
Involving    smd    having    the    unanimous    ap- 
proval of  three  or  more  class  1  railroads  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  the  two  class  1  rail- 
roads In  Elko.  Nevada,  and  multlclvlc,  local, 
and  State  agencies,  and  which  provides  for 
the  elimination  of  a  substantial  number  of 
the    existing    railway-road    conflict    points 
within  the  city. 

(b)  Pederal  grants  or  payments  for  the 
piu-pose  of  this  section  shall  ooiver  70  per 
centum  of  the  costs  Involved. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports and  a  fln&l  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  his  activi- 
ties pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  91,000,000  In  the  case  of  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  and  91.400,000  In  the  case 
of  Blko,  Nevada,  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  and  not  to  exceed  92.000,000  In  the 
case  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  and  92,800.000  In 
the  case  of  Elko,  Nevada,  from  money  In  the 
Treasiory  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 


do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  vote  at  this 

time.  „  ,, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Are  there  any  other  amendments?  My 
undersUndlng  is  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
will  not  be  asked  for  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  '  Mr.  Bible)  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
such  intention.  I  have  cletu-ed  this  with 
both  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  will  have  any  problems 
with  tHe  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  just  heard  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooPKR)  that  he  will  not  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  could  be  offered  next 
week.  Perhaps,  after  I  have  discussed  It, 
I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  be- 
lieve I  would  rather  just  present  my 
views  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  indication  that  any  addi- 
tional amendments  wUl  be  offered  today 
on  the  bill  which  would  require  yeas 
and  nays. 

Therefore,  there  will  be  no  more  yea 
and  nay  votes  today. 

It  win  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship, once  all  amendments  that  have 
been  mentioned  up  to  now  Eire  disposed 
of,  to  set  the  bill  aside  and  move  to 
take  up  the  land  use  bill,  but  with  no 
action  thereon— just  taking  It  up  and 
establishing  some  kind  of  status  for  it. 
probably  for  consideration  as  a  second 
track  item  at  some  point  later  on. 

Thus,  it  will  be  well  if  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  allow  me  to  proceed 
for  another  30  seconds 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  we  have 
order.  Mr.  President,  please? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) .  Will  all  Senators  please  take  their 
seats  so  that  we  may  expedite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ROBEIRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible)  will  retain 

his  right  to  the  floor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to 
remain  in  session  today  as  long  as  Sen- 
ators have  amendments  which  they  wish 
to  call  up  to  the  pending  business,  the 
Federal- aid  highway  bill. 

For  the  convenience  of  all  Senators  in- 
terested in  this  bill,  I  take  the  floor  at 
this  time  to  Inquire  as  to  how  many 
such  amendments  there  are  which  will 
be  offered.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooPKE)  has  another  amendment. 
Do  I  understand  correctly? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wUl  offer  the  amend- 
ment so  that  I  can  talk  about  it,  but  I 


Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  but 
will  this  be  on  my  time  or  the  Senator's 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
has  been  very  patient. 

Senators  should  be  reminded  that  a 
vote  will  occur  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241 
tomorrow  morning  at  about  10  or  15 
minutes  after  10  ajn. 

Mr  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  I  have  just  consumed 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
UNGS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  I^ELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  did 
I  imderstand  correctly  that  there  would 
be  no  vote  on  final  passage  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
night. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 

much. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  stated  is 
presented  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Canwon. 

Section  148  of  the  committee  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  enter  into  such  arrangements  as 


may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration project  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  for  the 
relocation  of  railroad  lines  from  th« 
central  area  of  that  city  and  thereby  re- 
move serious  hazards  to  highway  trafBc 
and  to  improve  the  safety  of  highway 
trflvd. 

Our  amendment  broadens  section  148 
to  authorize  Such  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect for  the  city  of  Elko,  Nev.,  as  well. 

Elko,  Nev.,  had  its  beginning  as  a  rail- 
head for  northeastern  Nevada,  connect- 
ing the  booming  mining  industry  with 
the  commercial  market  of  the  West. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  built 
through  Elko  in  1869  rushing  to  meet  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  famous  Prom- 
ontory Point,  Utah,  to  complete  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  m  the 
United  States. 

Elko  is  one  of  the  many  Western  cities 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  railroads. 
In  early  days,  the  city  grew  and  pros- 
pered due  to  the  commercial  enhance- 
ment of  the  railroad  Influence  and  the 
business  and  residential  community  wm 
centered  on  the  railroad. 

The  railroad  also  in  its  early  days  sur- 
vived on  the  small  Western  towns  along 
its  route  and  depended  upon  the  com- 
mercial and  business  community  to  pro- 
vide the  food  and  housing  of  its  patrons. 
However,  times  have  now  changed  and 
the  railroads  and  the  communities  find 
themselves  less  dependent  direcUy  on 
one  another  and  the  location  of  the  rail- 
road tracks  and  the  numerous  grade 
crossings  are  a  detriment  to  both. 

Plans  to  correct  this  problem  must  be 
developed  in  order  for  both  to  prosper. 
Elko  is  divided  by  two  operating  rail- 
roads—the Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad. 

These  two  railroads  combined  operate 
some  40  trains  daily  directly  through  the 
heart  of  the  commimity. 

The  downtown  business  district  is  suf- 
fering and  deteriorating  because  of  the 
direct  adverse  infiuence  of  the  railroads. 
Residences  have  16.000  horsepower  diesel 
engines  in  their  front  yards. 

The  general  public  is  continually  an- 
noyed and  harassed  by  the  hazards  of 
17  grade  crossings  in  the  city  streets. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Nebraska  project, 
this  proposed  demonstration  project 
would  show  how  the  two  separate  rail- 
road barriers  can  be  consoUdated  into  a 
single  corridor.  This  will  minimize  the 
disruptive  effects  of  rail  operations  on 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  cam- 
munity,  and  which  will  also  improve  the 
efficiency  of  rail  operations. 

The  project  will  demonstrate  to  oUier 
communities  throughout  the  West  how 
problems  such  as  Elko's  should  be  solved. 
I  have  been  advised  by  the  Departmaat 
of  Highways  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada  that 
they  support  the  efforts  of  the  city  w 
Elko  to  develop  a  demonstration  projeci 
for  the  removal  of  the  railroads  in  down- 
town Elko.  The  department  feels  tae 
city's  proposals  for  the  project  are  war- 
ranted and  feasible;  that  the  plan  they 
have  prepared  is  well  draie  and  concise, 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Lincoln,  New. 
project.  Federal  grants  and  payments  iw 
the  purpose  of  the  Blko  project  woula 
cover  70  percent  of  the  costs  involved. 


Our  amendment  authorizes  approprla- 
ttons  not  to  exceed  $1,400,000  for  the 
orolect  from  the  highway  trust  fund,  and 
Sot  to  exceed  $2,800,000  from  money  in 
the  Treasiuy  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
A  total  of  $4,200,000. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  mod- 
est sum  wiU  be  well  spent  on  the  Elko 
demonstration  project.  The  project  will 
pay  national  dividends  in  demonstrating 
the  best  means  for  the  relocation  of  rail- 
road hazards  from  our  central  cities. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
accepted. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  my  very  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 

Cankon).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bible-Cannon  substitute  amendment  for 
section  148  of  the  bill  now  imder  con- 
sideration. Our  amendment  is  a  simple 
one  which  recognizes  the  urgent  need  for 
relocation  of  railroad  lines  in  specific  in- 
stances where  intolerable  conditions 
exist. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Elko,  Nev.,  where 
the  railroad  literally  divides  the  commu- 
nity in  two  and  serves  as  a  wall  within 
the  community  that  has  stifled  pro- 
gress and  worked  great  hardships  on  the 
commimity. 

Elko  is  unique  in  that  it  has  taken  the 
initiative  and  made  substantial  expendi- 
tures of  private  funds  and  public  enter- 
prise in  conceiving  a  plan.  It  would  re- 
locate a  small  portion  of  the  railroad. 
This  plan  has  the  full  support  of  the 
community  and  the  State  of  Nevada.  Our 
amendment  recognizes  that  a  similar 
demonstration  project  was  approved  for 
Greenville,  S.C.  and  section  148(a)  would 
authorize  such  a  project  for  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  Our  amendment  would  simply 
establish  a  community  in  the  West  where 
this  program  could  be  demonstrated  and 
I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
have  also  discussed  it  with  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  .  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  acting 
for  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  finds  this  to  be  most 
meritorious  amendment  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  kind  of  interest  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  and  Mr.  Bible)  have  shown 
support  for,  which  will  be  in  the  long- 
term  interests  of  the  country. 

Acting  for  the  chsdrman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  be  rather  expensive  if  extended 
throughout  the  coimtry.  However,  the 
committee  gave  this  problem  considera- 
tion, with  particular  respect  to  Lincoln, 
Neb.  I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph)   and  the   Senator  from  Texas 


(Mr.  Bentsik)  in  supporting  the  amend 
ment  offered  by  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon) . 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGSK  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CCMDPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  43.  beginning  on  line  20.  strike 
out  all  through  line  17  on  page  61. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  would  offer  this 
amendment,  but  would  not  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote.  If  time  were  available,  I  would 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  Or  if  the  matter 
could  be  postponed  to  next  week  so  that 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  explain 
and  debate  it,  I  would  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote. 

I  doubt  very  much,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  will  be  able  to  do  this.  However.  I 
wanted  to  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time  to  at  least  place  in  the  Record  the 
material,  so  that  something  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  conferees  when  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  meet. 

I  believe  the  section  that  my  amend- 
ment would  strike  is  very  important.  It  is 
important  in  the  sense  that  its  effect  and 
impact  upon  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  will  be  great,  and,  I  believe, 
unfortunate. 

This  section  is  called  "Alternative 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Procedures."  It  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  who,  together 
with  the  able  members  of  the  staff,  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  developing  the 
section.  It  is  a  long  section,  covering  sev- 
eral pages. 

Essentially,  this  section  would  accom- 
plish two  objectives: 

First,  it  would  provide  that  with  re- 
spect to  highway  programs— particularly 
the  primary  system  of  highways — ^the 
State,  after  having  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  as  being 
competent  to  perform  its  duties,  would 
be  practically  free  from  supervision  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  mean  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  would 
no  longer  supervise  the  initiation  or  the 
inspection  of  projecte,  to  assure  that  each 
project  was  meeting  aU  sttuidards.  The 
Department,  instead,  would  rely  upon  the 
Secretary's  prior  certification.  My  objec- 
tion is  that  the  highway  program,  though 
with  some  delays,  has  been  rather  out- 
standing in  the  quality  of  construction 
and  in  its  freedcan  from  graft  and  cor- 
ruption. And  I  think  it  is  a  forward- 
going  program. 

I  feel  that  It  may  be  a  backward  step 
to  practically  turn  the  construction  ol 
our  primary  systan  over  to  a  State  and 
limit  the  Department  of  Transportation's 


abiUty  to  supervise  the  construction  of 
these  roads,  or  to  Intervene  untU  some 
audit  after  they  have  already  been  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  provision  In 
this  section,  to  which  I  object,  is  the  at- 
tempt to  deny  to  the  executive  branch 
the  authority  to  withhold  funds.  I  know 
that  is  a  subject  of  great  controversy.  We 
have  voted  in  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  that  the  Executive 
should  not  be  allowed  to  withhold  high- 
way funds  that  have  already  been  au- 
thorized and  apportioned  to  the  States. 

It  has  been  argued  many  times  that 
this  is  a  constitutional  question.  I  think 
it  is.  And  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  can 
solve  it. 

For  myself,  while  I  do  not  agree  that 
large  sums  of  money  should  be  held  by 
the  executive  branch.  I  think  in  times 
of  economic  crises  and  financial  difficulty 
the  Executive  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
withhold  funds  in  order  to  support  the 
economj'  of  the  country'  as  a  whole. 

With  regard  to  this  particular  pro- 
gram, I  supported  President  Johnson 
when  he  withheld  funds.  And  I  have  sup- 
ported President  Nixon  when  he  with- 
held funds.  If  a  President  were  required 
to  spend  all  of  the  money  that  Congress 
authorizes  and  appropriates,  we  would  be 
in  a  worse  fiscal  situation  than  we  are. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
opposes  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  letter  written  by  Secretary  Volpe 
to  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  in 
which  he  outUnes  all  of  the  objections  to 
the  bill  and  gives  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  this  section  called  "Alternative 
Federal-aid  Highway  Procedures.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  that  portion  of  my  own 
supplemental  views  which  indicates  the 
reasons  why  I  opposed  this  section  when 
the  committee  was  making  the  final 
draft  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  

Agkmct    Vinws 

Thk  S«cbxta«t  or  Tranbpobtation, 

Wathington.  D.C.,  August  IS.  1972. 
Hon.  JxNNTNoe  Randouti, 
Chairman,  Committee  cm  Public  Work*,       ^ 
US.  Senate,  Wa*hington,  D.C. 

DXA«  M».  Chadimak:  This  will  foUow  up 
our  conversation  today  regarding  the  \vn 
Federal -Air  Highway  blU  ordered  reported 
^  your  Committee  on  August  17.  During 
your  deliberations  on  this  bUl.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  that  you  have  pro- 
vided the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
make  our  views  known  to  the  Committee. 
Now  that  you  have  completed  deliberations 
and  are  preparing  to  report  your  bUl  to  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  provide  you  with  my 
assessment  of  the  bUl. 

The  Committee  bUl  contains  several  for- 
ward looking  and  progressive  features.  Ptor 
the  first  time,  vour  proposal  would  open  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  the  pvirchase  of  mass 
transit  buses.  WhUe  I  woiild  argue  that  the 
bUl  should  go  even  fvirther  In  broadening 
the  use  of  the  trust  fund  for  raU  transit. 
I  do  think  that  this  provision  represents  a 
very  important  first  step  in  providing  State 
and  local  officials  with  additional  flexibility 
In  solving  their  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

Also,   the    Committee   bUl   would   provide 
funds  directly  to  Metrc^x>lltan  Transporta- 
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tlon  Agencies.  Thia  r«50«nlze»  the  Important 
role  th»t  local  offlclala  mu»t  have  U  the  high- 
way program  1»  to  be  reaponalve  to  the  need* 
of  the  local  communltlee.  Now  for  the  first 
time  the  major  urban  centers  of  thla  nation 
wUl  receive  a  direct  source  of  federal  revenue, 
so  sorely  needed  by  them  to  undertake  high- 
way-related capital  improvements. 

With  nearly  80  percent  of  the  Interstate 
system  now  open  to  traffic,  you  have  recog- 
nized the  need  to  reduce  the  Interstate  au- 
thorization* and  provide  flexlbUlty  to  allow 
Interstate  funds  to  be  used  for  other  urban 
transportation  requirements  where  Impasses 

exist. 

Although  these  provisions  of  the  bUl  are 
meet  progressive,  there  are  stlU  a  number  of 
serious  reservations  that  I  have  on  other 
provisions.  The  moat  serious  of  these  are 
discussed  below: 

1.    ALT¥ai»ATIVt     rTDCKAL-AID     HIGHWAY 

paocxDiTaas 
The  Committee  bill  would  Incorporate  a 
new  Chapter  I-A  in  the  current  highway 
statutes.  The  stated  piirpose  of  this  chapter 
Is  to  provide  State  and  local  governments 
the  maximum  degree  of  flexibility  while  stUl 
insuring  that  highway  projects  are  consistent 
with  the  social,  environmental  and  economic 
objectives  of  the  applicable  Federal  laws  It 
proposes  to  do  thU  by  establishing  an  alter- 
native procedure  whereby  the  DOT  would 
certify  and  approve  the  procedurea  that  a 
State  adopts  to  Implement  Its  program.  The 
Department  then  would  be  In  the  position 
of  monitoring  those  procedures  after  the  fact 
to  Insure  compliance. 

If  adopted,  this  program  would  eliminate 
the  ablUtv  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  effec- 
tively establish  program  priorities  and  over- 
all funding  levels.  This  alone  makes  thla 
Chapter  unacceptable.  Further,  It  would  dis- 
rupt the  cooperative  Federal  State  relation- 
ship that  has  existed  for  better  than  50  years. 
And  finally,  from  our  reading  of  this  provi- 
sion, we  are  convinced  that  It  would  result  In 
the  proliferation  of  red  tape  and  delays  far 
In  excess  of  anything  that  la  now  experienced 
We  feel  very  strongly  that  If  the  highway  pro- 
gram la  to  stand  as  a  prime  example  of  a 
successful  Federal  State  cooperative  venture. 
It  la  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  chap- 
ter be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

2.    rUjrDINC    PUBLIC    TXANSPORTATION 

While  the  step  taken  by  the  Committee  of 
opening  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  highway 
related  public  transportation  projects — In- 
cluding purchase  of  buses — la  an  Important 
step  toward  broadening  lU  use,  this  provision 
la  still  too  restrictive.  Although  buses  alone 
can  help  in  many  urban  areas,  in  other  areas 
there  is  the  requirement  for  both  bus  and 
raU  rapid  transit  to  meet  their  critical  trans- 
portation needs.  I  believe  that  It  Is  moet  Im- 
portant that  all  modes  providing  urban  pas- 
senger transportation  be  eligible  for  funding 
under  thla  program — Including  the  rail 
mode — If  our  nation's  transportation  prob- 
lems are  to  be  resolved 

3.  BUXBoaao  removal  MoaAToaruM 
The  latest  Committee  Print  Includes  a  pro- 
vision   which    would    allow   signs   providing 
"speclflc  Information  In  the  Interest  of  the 
traveling  public"  to  remain  In  place  until  De- 
cember 31.  1974,  or  untU  the  State  certlfles 
that  the  Information  displayed  "may  reason- 
ably be  available  to  the  motorist  by  some 
other  method."  The  very  broad  language  of 
this   provision   would   result    In   a   two-year 
moratorium   on   the   removal   of   this  visual 
blight  from  our  nation's  highways.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  seriously  disrupted.   If  not 
brought  to  a  complete  standstill.  This  pro- 
vision   would   halt    the   significant   progress 
smce    January.    1971.    which    has    seen   the 
number   of    States    In   compliance    Increase 
from  14  to  49.  It  la  esaentUl  that  thla  pro- 
vision be  deleted  If  the  commitment  of  the 
Congress,    the    AdmlnUtratlon,    and    the    49 
complying  States  la  not  to  be  negated. 


4.     lOO    FXaCXKT    JXDaaAL    FTJUDtNG    Toa.    BTJsas 

The   Committee   blU  would  continue  the 
very  sound   practice   of  requiring  States  to 
financially  participate  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment   in   highway   projects    In   most   in- 
stances the  Federal  contrttoutlons  would  be 
70  percent  and  the  State  share  would  be  30 
percent.  However,  the  Committee  bill  In  the 
case  of  funding  for  buses,  and  In  this  one 
instance  only,  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  100  percent  of  project  costs.  As 
currently  drafted,  the  bill  provides  for   100 
percent  Federal  financing  of  bus  purchaaes 
out  of  the  mghway  Trust  Fund.  We  object 
to  this  provision  which  favors  one  mode  over 
another.  It  Is  our  desire  to  provide  State  and 
local  officials  flexibility  to  solve  their  trans- 
portation problems,  not  to  bias  them  In  fa- 
vor of  one  mode  of  transportation  over  an- 
other. We  believe  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  bus  purchaaes  should  be  70  per- 
cent. 

S.   CATEGORIC  At  ORANTS 

One  of  this  Administration's  major  objec- 
tives has  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  programs.  This  blU 
would  do  Just  the  reverse,  and  result  In  the 
proliferation  of  still  mora  grant  programs. 
In  moat  instances,  the  purposes  of  these 
grant  programs  can  be  satisfied  through  the 
present  highway  programs.  We  do  not  favor 
establishing  special  purpoae  programs  to  sat- 
isfy objectives  that  can  currently  be  met  out 
of  these  existing  programs. 

6.   FTJNDINC    I.rVEI. 

The  overall  funding  level  contained  In  thla 
bill  Is  far  In  excess  of  the  level  we  recom- 
mend and  well  beyond  the  level  which  is 
fiscally  responsible.  Now.  when  we  are  finally 
reducing  inflation,  It  is  more  Important  than 
ever  to  practice  restraint  In  setting  the 
funding  levels  on  even  our  moet  Important 
programs.  The  total  funding  level  in  this  bill 
should  be  slgruflcantly  reduced. 

I  would  hope  that  before  this  bill  is  passed 
by  the  Senate,  these  views  can  be  considered. 
Sincerely, 

John  Volpe. 


SuppLiMKNTAi-  Views  ot  Mr.   Cooper 

ALTERNATTVE    PROCEDURES      'CHAPTER     1-a" 


Section  133  of  the  Committee  bUl  proposes 
to  add  a  new  "Chapter  1-A"  to  Title  23, 
United  States  Code,  providing  an  alternative 
Federal-aid  highway  procedure  for  all  sys- 
tems except  the  Interstate  system,  upon  dele- 
gation by  the  Secretary  to  those  States  he 
determines  to  be  competent  This  provision 
represents  a  major  departure,  more  fully  dls- 
cuaaed  in  the  Committee  report,  and  present* 
three  issues.  I  opposed  "Chapter  1-A"  in 
Committee,  and  moved  to  strike  the  section. 
It  IB  opposed  by  the  Administration. 

First,  I  consider  that  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way  program   has   proved    Itself   over   many 
yettfs  to  be  a  singularly  well-managed  pro- 
gram, remarkably  free  of  any  charges  of  Fed- 
eral  Incompetence,   mismanagement,   waste, 
or  poaslbly  corruption    It  has  assured  high 
standards  of  construction,  of  safety,  and  ad- 
herence to  environmental  amd  equal  employ- 
ment  standards.    Given   this   acknowledged 
high  level  of  performance  and  professional- 
ism, which  la  also  relied  upon  by  the  States. 
I  believe  we  should  take  pains  to  maintain 
and  build  upon  such  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. I  prefer  to  approaoh  with  great  caution 
any  such  fundamental  change  as  delegating 
all  procedurea  for  the  approval  of  programs 
and  projects,  except  Interstate,  to  the  State 
highway  departments — granting  the  compe- 
tence they  have  developed  under  the  existing 
safeguards.  While  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration would  retain  the  authority  to 
audit  and  conduct   'spot  checks '.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  difficulties  and  improper  actions 
would  only  be  exposed  after  the  fact.  Instead 
of  being  maintained  under  continuous  Fed- 
eral supenrlstoii. 


Second,  It  la  argued  that  Federal  "red  ti^ 
impedes  highway  construction  and  amtm 
uncertaintlea  and  delays.  I  think  It  must  be 
recognized  that  much  of  the  ao-called  "red 
ti^je"  arises  from  the  increasing  procedural 
complexity  surrounding  all  projects,  and 
every  Federal-aid  program,  if  not  moat  other 
ent«iT)rl8e8  In  recent  years.  Many  of  these 
requirements  are  Imposed  by  other  Acts  of 
Congress,  themaelvea  necessary  and  desira- 
ble, such  aa  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Act,  and  others — which  this  alternative  pro- 
cedure could  not  avoid  and  In  fact  might 
make  more  difficult  of  properly  insuring. 

If  enacted,  I  believe  the  States  may  find 
that  the  projKmed  alternative  procedure  will 
not  reduce  "red  tape",  for  the  comprehensive 
sigreement  which  the  State  must  carry  out 
promises  itself  to  Impose  formidable  require- 
ments upon  State  highway  departments- 
assuring  their  performance  tmder  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  all  the  work  they 
now  do.  and  presumably  much  of  that  now 
being  performed  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  requirements  for  consideration  of  so- 
cial, economic  and  environmental  Impacts 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  highway 
projects,  and  for  close  coordination  with 
other  Federal  programs.  Including  statutory 
requirements  recommended  by  our  Commit- 
tee, either  would  not  he  avoided  by  thla 
alternative  procedure — or  If  avoided,  could 
result  in  undeslred  consequences.  I  consider 
that  the  proper  remedy  for  unnecessary  de- 
lays lies  in  Improved  administrative  proce- 
dures within  the  present  cooperative  Federal- 
State  relationship,  and  in  more  careful  work- 
manship by  the  Congress  within  Its  various 
Jurisdictions  in  designing  statutory  require- 
ments, which  too  often  have  resulted  In  a 
confusing  web  of  croes-chedis  and  proliferat- 
ing program  requirements. 

Third,  the  alternative  procedure  presents 
the  Issue  of  the  ability  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  establish  program  priorities  and 
maintain  budgetary  controls.  It  would  do 
so  by  removing  project  approvals  from  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and  by  the 
specific  language  of  new  subsection  174(c). 
Chapter  1-A  Is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  this  reason.  And  of  course. 
the  attempt  to  prohibit  "highway  cutbacks" 
and  the  administrative  withholding  of  ap- 
portioned highway  authorleatlons  is  the  rea- 
son. In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  "red 
tape",  stated  by  the  majority  in  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  provisions. 

I  point  out  that  in  any  event  the  prohi- 
bition could  apply  only  to  those  States  to 
which  the  Secretary  chose  to  delegate  au- 
thority, and  even  In  those  States  would  not 
apply  to  the  Interstate  funding  which  Is  the 
largest  part  of  the  highway  program.  It 
therefore  represents  a  half- measure,  at  most, 
and  raises  the  possibility  of  different  treat- 
ment among  the  States. 

I  also  moved  In  Committee  to  strike  the 
portion  of  new  subsection  174(c>  which  pur- 
ports to  prohibit  withholding.  I  do  not  know 
whether  enactment  of  the  section  would 
clearlv  raise  the  Constitutional  question  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
but  my  own  position  has  been  consistent. 
While  I  recognize  that  there  may  have  be« 
delavs  and  postponements,  I  have  maintained 
under  both  Admlnistratlona  that  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  natlcmal  interest  are 
more  important  than  always  maintalntog 
highway  construction  at  the  level  authorized 
by  the  Congress  In  some  earliar  year. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
offered  the  amendment  in  order  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  views  of  Secretary 
Volpe  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  my  own  views  in  opposing  the 
amendment,  with  the  hope  that  In  the 
conference  they  will  be  strickai. 


T  now  withdraw  my  amendment. 

^PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
.«,»nriment  is  withdrawn. 
"^^raXER.   Mr.  President,  I  s«id 
to  toe  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

'^?5ie^  PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amaidment  will  be  stated. 

^e  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 
on  page  60,  betvwen  lines  20  and  21.  add 

"""(ef  r^ute  from  Interstate  Highway  380 
from  Waterloo.  Iowa,  via  Dubuque.  Iowa,  to 
i^Mrstate  Highway  90  at  Rockford,  nunols; 
^d^^xtensionof  Interstate  Highway  74 
?^m  the  Davenport.  lowa-MoUne  lUlnola^ 
^  through  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  Interstate 
90  at  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  starting 
on  page  59  of  the  bill  is  a  section  «i- 
titJed  "Feasibility  Studies."  The  purpose 
of  mv  amendment  is  to  include  the  mini- 
mum routes  in  the  feasibiUty  studies  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  PubUc 

Roads. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  apologize  to  my 
hirtiway  commission  for  not  bringing 
these  routes  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  They  did  not 
know  that  the  feasibility  studies  would 
be  included  in  the  report.  However,  they 
have  long  felt  very  strongly  about  these. 

Dubuque.  Iowa,  is  being  linked  under 
the  feasibility  studies  both  with  La 
Crosse.  Wis.,  and  what  is  called  the  quad- 
city  area.  Dubuque.  Iowa,  is  one  metro- 
pohtan  city  that  is  not  on  the  Interstate 

Svstem. 

I  know  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience that  the  volume  of  traffic  be- 
tween the  cities  mentioned  here  is  very 
heavy.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  La  Crosse. 
Wis.,  is  already  tied  in  with  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Minnesota  by  an  interstate 
highwav,  and  one  of  the  routes  that  have 
been  named  would  tie  it  in  with  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  with  the  staff,  and  I  would 
hope  that  since  this  is  merely  a  feasibility 
study  that  the  amendment  would  be 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  acting  for  the  chair- 
man, has  studied  the  amendment  and 
finds  it  compatible  with  the  tenor  of  the 
legislation  and  does  no  violence  to  it.  We 
are  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr  BENTSEN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    BENTSEN.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senator  from  Texas  proposes  an  amend- 
ment and  sends  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  53.  beginning  line  1.  strike  out 
all  through  line  15  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"HIGHLAND    SCENIC    HICHWAT 

"SEC.  136.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  (acting  through  the  Foreat  Serv 
ice)    is  authorized  to  develop  and  construct 
aa  a  parkway  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway 
from  West  Virginia  State  Route  39  to  VS.  260 
near  Barton  Knob.  ^    .„  ^  ,„, 

"(b)  The  route  from  Rlchwood,  West  Vir- 
ginia to  U.S.  260  near  Barton  Knob,  via 
West  VlrgtaU  State  Route  39  and  the  park- 
way authorhsed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  designated  as  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway  ^  »„  „„ 

"(c)  Such  Secretaries  are  authorized  to  ac- 
quire rights-of-way,  lands  contatolng  such 
rlghts-of-wav.  and  Interests  In  land,  includ- 
ing scenic  easements,  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  a  scenic  highway.  ^   „  ^ 

"(d)  Funds  available  for  parkways  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  signs  on  Interstate  highways, 
Appalachian  Highways  and  other  appropriate 
hlKhwavs  at  nattiral  pomts  of  access  to  such 
geographic  area,  indicating  the  direction  and 
dlB«ince  to  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  and 
to  Rlchwood  as  'Gateway  to  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway.'  v,   n  k« 

••(e)  Ftinds  avaUable  for  parkways  shall  be 
available  for  upgrading  that  portion  of  West 
Virginia  State  route  39  designated  as  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  to  appropriate 
standards  for  a  scenic  and  recreational  high- 
way, including  the  construction  of  vistas  and 
other  scenic  improvements. 

"(f)  Upon  construction  of  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway  as  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  road  and  all  associ- 
ated lands  and  rights-of-way  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Forest  Service  and  managed  as 
part  of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
solely  for  scenic  and  recreational  use  and  pas- 
senger car  travel.  ^  ,  »  _ 
"(g)  Any  parkwav  authorized  In  the  future 
to  proceed  southward  In  such  area  shaU  begin 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rlchwood.  West 
Virginia." 


Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  series  of  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
bill  and  they  do  not  change  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  I  offer  them  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  >T^. 
Randolph)  .  The  committee  recommends 
they  be  agreed  to.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ORDER    OF    BtJSINBSS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  pending  measure  is  again 
called  up  before  the  Senate  next  week 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connw- 
ticut  <Mr.  Weicksr)  may  be  recognized 
to  caU  up  an  amendment  to  this  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ,_    , .     * 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  agreement  previously  entered, 
only  two  amendments  in  the  first  de- 
gree could  be  offered  when  action  on  the 
bill  is  resumed  next  week,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Weickir) 
misunderstood   the   request   I   was   in- 
formed later.  I  think  it  only  fair  there- 
fore, that  he  be  permitted  to  offer  ms 
amendment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
agreed  to   the   unanimous  consent  re- 
quest under  a  misunderstanding. 


XCESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  afnxed  his  signature  to  the  foUowlng 
enrolled  bills: 

H  R  9222.  An  act  to  correct  deflclenclee  in 
the  law  relating  to  the  crimes  of  coun- 
terfeiting and  forgery,  and  ♦^  ^q 

HR  10670.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  7a 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  •"tab- 
Uah  a  Survivor  Benefit  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNXNO 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  830,  S.  632,  with  the  under- 
standing there  will  be  no  action  thereon 

todskV  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S  682)  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  to  In- 
elude  provision  for  a  national  land  use  policy 
by  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Water 
uisourceB  CouncU  and  rtver  basin  oammiM- 
slons  and  by  providing  flnanclal  assistance 
for  statevsrlde  land  use  planning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
liiterior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
sunendment. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LTMTTA^ 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
for  debate  on  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture under  rule  XXH.  on  Senate  joint 
resolution  241  begin  running  tomorrow 

Eit  9  ft  in 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  8;  15  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 

stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  at  8:15 

*  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT    OF 

1972    TEMPORARILY    LAID    ASIDE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 

time  the  pending  measure  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNTTION  OF  S^ 
ATOR  SPONG  AND  SENATOR  BAYH 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr  Spomg)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  followed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bath)  for  not  to  exceed  15 

minutes.  ,^,^t.     * 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
8.  750.  8.  33.  H.R.  15883.  AND  H.R. 
8389 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
having  cleared  the  following  requests 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClellan>  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska  ' ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
each  of  the  following  bOls  at  such  time 
as  they  are  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate:  8.  750. 
S.  33,  H.R.  15883.  and  H.R.  8389. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  bills  I  have  Just 
enumerated,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  of 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  mtmager  of 
the  bill:  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  any  amendment  in  the  second  degree, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal,  of  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  except  In  any  Instance  in  which  the 
manager  of  the  bill  favors  such,  in  which 
instance  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
be  under  the  control  of  the  dlstingiilshed 
majority  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  agreement  just  entered 
into  with  respect  to  time  on  S.  750  be 

negated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  Is  al- 
ready a  time  limitation  on  that  bill  to 
become  efTectlve  at  such  time  as  it  is 
called  up. 


FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ACT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  4383 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (HJR.  4383'  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  governing  the 
creation  and  operation  of  advisory  com- 
mittees in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  suid  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hollings)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Humphrty.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Perct.  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Brock  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  _ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as  follows: 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  8:15  a.m., 
following  a  recess.  After  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  jvmior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong>  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  the  dlstingiilshed 
Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

At  no  later  than  the  hour  of  9  o'clock 
a.m.  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241.  the 
Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Mls- 
siles.  In  accordance  with  rule  XXn,  a 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
on  yesterday,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
order  entered  earlier,  the  1  hour  of  de- 
bate under  the  nile  will  begin  running 
at  9  ajn..  and  at  10  a.m.  the  Chair  will 
ask  the  clerk  to  proceed  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum. 


Upon  the  establishment  of  a  quorum, 
about  10:15  ajn.  or  10:20  ajn.,  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  on  the  motion  to  In- 
voke cloture.  That  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  as  required  by  the  rule. 

If  cloture  is  not  invoked  the  Senate 
will  continue  tomorrow  with  the  debate 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241  and 
amendments  thereto.  If  such  are  called 

up. 

If  a  hiatus  is  reached,  it  being  the  de- 
sire of  the  Chair  to  put  the  question,  I 
assume  that  the  majority  leader  would 
propose  that  the  Senate  go  to  other  busi- 
ness during  the  day  tomorrow,  for  exam- 
ple, perhaps,  the  land  use  bill.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  another  cloture  motion 
is  waiting  in  the  wings,  it  would  then  be 
voted  on  the  following  day,  Friday.  How- 
ever, if  cloture  is  invoked  tomorrow,  rule 
XXn  will  be  applied  fairly  strictly,  and 
the  unfinished  business  will  remain  the 
unfinished  b\islness  to  the  exclusion  of  aU 
other  business  until  it  is  disposed  of.  That 
would  mean  there  would  be  several  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  amendments  tomor- 
row. I  would  suspect,  and  there  is  a  fairly 
good  chance  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 241  would  be  disposed  of  tomorrow. 
If  it  is  not  disposed  of  in  that  event  to- 
morrow, then  it  would  spill  over  into 
Friday,  and  votes  on  amendments 
thereto  would  continue. 

The  cloture  rule  is  like  a  bear  trap, 
and  once  it  is  invoked,  its  claws  never 
let  up.  Each  Senator  is.  of  course,  re- 
stricted to  1  hour  In  all  on  the  unfinished 
business,  amendments  or  motions  affect- 
ing the  same. 

So  there  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  to- 
morrow in  any  event.  There  wiU  be  yea- 
and-nay  votes  Friday  in  any  event. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  almost  bet  my 
shirt  that  there  will  be  a  session  this 
Saturday,  and  if  there  is  a  session,  there 
will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  Saturday.  All 
Senators  will  be  notified  in  ample  time, 
however,  if  there  is  a  change  hi  the 
wsiger  I  have  Just  made. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:15  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  8:15  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed;  and  at  6:31 
pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  September  14.  1972,  at  8:15 
a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  September  13, 1972 


The  House  met  at  ^2  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foun- 
datioTis.  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
Go4.— Hebrews  11:  10. 

Almighty  God.  our  Father,  from  whom 
comes  aU  good  gifts  and  whose  mercy 
attends  us  all  our  days,  move  within  the 
hearts  of  these  representatives  of  our 
people  that  they  may  realize  smew  the 
strength  of  Thy  spirit  and  the  life  of  Thy 
love.  In  all  the  duties  of  this  day  keep 


them  ever  mindful  of  Thy  presence,  eager 
to  serve  our  country  and  ready  to  be  of 
help  to  our  fellow  men. 

Bless  this  Nation  we  love  with  all  our 
hearts.  Save  her  from  violence  and  dis- 
cord, from  pride  and  prejudice,  and  from 
every  evil  way.  Mold  her  citizens  Into  a 
people  united  in  purpose,  seeking  the 
good  of  all.  and  making  righteousness 
and  good  will  realities  in  our  time. 

To  our  President,  our  Speaker,  our 
Members  of  Congress  grant  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  that  they  may  lead  our  coimtry 
In  the  paths  of  peace,  along  the  lanes  of 


Uberty  to  that  kingdom  which  has  foun- 
dations whose  builder  and  maker  Thou 
art. 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen- 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


IflPBSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
Piwldent  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
goe  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  meesage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, cttie  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
tbe  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
jn  which  the  conciu-rence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
foOowing  title: 

HJl.  4383.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lliliment  of  a  system  governing  the  creation 
uiA  operation  of  advlac«7  committees  In  the 
uecutlve  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  t(X  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Seiate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3322.  An  act  authorizing  the  city  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  to  convey  Its 
bridge  structures  and  other  asets  to  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the  completltlon  of 
a  partially  constructed  bridge  acroes  the  Mls- 
■taslppl  River  at  or  near  Clinton.  Iowa,  by 
the  State  highway  commission  of  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-206,  appointed  Mr.  Joseph  Meglen,  of 
Montana,  and  Mr.  Bernard  O.  Segal,  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black- 

BUIH). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate your  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  address  the  House  on  a  matter  of  very 
profound  regret  which  has  come  to  my 
attention,  and  this  involves  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Robert  Ramispeck,  one 
of  Georgia's  great  Congressmen,  on 
September  10  of  this  year. 

Most  of  us  in  the  House,  including  the 
Speaker  and  myself,  arrived  after  the 
time  of  the  service  of  Mr.  Ramspeck,  but 
nonetheless  it  was  my  great  privilege  to 
have  known  him.  Shortly  after  I  arrived 
here  in  Washington,  I  called  his  home, 
since  Mr.  Ramspeck  was  bom  in  Decatur. 
Oft.,  which  is  the  principal  city  in  my 
district.  When  he  served  in  Congress,  his 
district  included  the  area  which  I  now 
represent. 

I  feel  In  a  very  real  sense  that  Mr. 
Ramspeck  was  my  predecessor  in  the 
Congress.  He  did  me  the  great  honor  suid 
the  great  coiu-tesy  to  come  by  my  office 
and  visit  with  me.  His  gentlemanly  in- 
stincts and  his  great  courtesy  were  most 
impressive  at  the  time  and  even  though 
he  and  I  were  of  different  political  par- 
ties, I  found  that  we  were  of  like  mind 
in  our  desire  to  be  of  service  to  our 
country  and  to  our  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Ramspeck  de- 
voted a  long  and  faithful  life  to  the 
service  of  his  country  and  to  his  beloved 
State  of  Georgia.  He  was  a  gentleman  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term  and  was  a 


tremendous  asset  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
during  his  long  tenure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  extended  from 
October  2,  1929,  to  December  31,  1945. 

He  served  as  Democratic  whip  of  the 
House  from  1942  to  1945.  Mr.  Ramspeck 
was  well  known  as  the  gtuu-dian  of  civil 
service  employees  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee for  10  years.  Legislative  employees 
will  remember  him  for  the  "Ramspeck 
Act."  In  1951,  President  Truman  named 
him  to  head  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  he  served  until  1952. 

The  Georgia  State  Society  prospered 
under  his  outstanding  leadership  as 
president  in  1934  and  1935.  He  is  also 
well  remembered  for  his  active  partici- 
pation in  the  founding  of  the  Washing- 
ton Heart  Association  in  which  he  held 
a  number  of  official  positions. 

Following  his  resignation  from  Con- 
gress in  1945,  he  became  president  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association.  In  January  of 
1953.  he  becaune  a  vice  president  of  East- 
em  Airlines,  a  position  he  served  in  until 
January  of  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  also  extend  my 
condolences  to  his  two  daughters  and 
want  them  to  know  that  I  share  th^r 
sorrow  while  at  the  same  Ume  express 
my  gratitude  that  a  man  such  as  Robert 
Ramspeck  was  with  us  for  many  years. 
Rob«1:  Ramspeck  was  fortunate  in  that 
he  was  given  a  long  span  of  years  for  an 
active  existence  and  he  exceeded  that  of 
many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Many  of  them  are  still 
alive  today  and  I  know  the  number  of 
eulogies  would  be  far  greater  and  the 
depths  of  sincerity  would  be  expressed  by 
everyone  having  the  honor  of  serving 
with  him  if  they  were  still  with  us.  His 
reputation  as  an  outstaixling  citizen  won 
him  a  fond  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlonan  frcmi  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlemui  from  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Georgia  for  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Bob  Ramspeck  was  a  great  Georgian 
and  a  great  American.  I  suspect  that 
people  who  devote  their  lives  to  working 
in  government,  career  civil  servants, 
have  had  no  better  friend  than  Bob 
Ramspeck. 

Bob  was  knowledgeable,  he  was  suticu- 
late,  he  was  loyal,  he  was  fair,  he  was 
courteous  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  gentlemen  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  know. 

He  lived  a  long  and  very  useful  life. 
Those  of  us  who  survive  him  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  many  ccaistnwtlTe  ac- 
complishments in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  Bob  Ramspeck  helped  to 
achieve.  We  Join  his  family  and  his 
friends  in  expressing  our  gratitude  to 
them  for  helping  him  in  this  service  and 
we  express  our  sorrow  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f rcHn  Georgia  for  his  c<»nment8. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I  was  never  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  many  years  that  Bob  Ramspeck 
served  here  so  effectively,  I  did  have  an 
opportunity  even  as  a  newcomer  to  the 
Congress  to  have  an  exposure  to  his  tal- 
ents, his  integrity,  and  his  desire  to  serve 
the  people  of  this  country  at  the  highest 
level  and  most  exceptionally. 

I  join  the  two  gentlemen  from  Georgia 
in  extending  to  his  family  our  deepest 
condolences. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fltvt). 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would 
like  to  join  In  the  expression  of  my 
sorrow  at  the  announcement  made  by 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Blackbuut)  of  the 
death  of  a  great  American,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Ramspeck.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
know  Mr.  Ramspeck  since  I  was  a  small 
boy.  He  and  my  father  were  good  friends. 
They  served  together  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  Georgia  In  1927. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Ramspeck  had  a 
distinguished  career  of  public  service. 
Including  his  16  years  as  a  Memtwr  of 
this  House.  At  the  time  of  his  voltmtary 
withdrawal  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  was  Democratic  whip.  He 
was  effective  as  a  part  of  the  leadership 
of  the  House,  as  he  was  effective  as  a 
Representative  of  his  district  and  our 
State.  He  left  the  House  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  Assodation. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Speaker,  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  wliich  he  was,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously been  while  a  Member  of  this 
House  and  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Civil  Service,  a  recognized  authority 
on  civil  service. 

Bob  Ramspeck  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  body.  He  was  an  out- 
standing Georgian  and  a  great  American. 
He  was  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  Ramspeck's  devoted  and  charming 
wife  predeceased  him  several  years  ago. 
They  were  a  devoted  couple  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  two  lovely  daugh- 
ters. To  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Ramspeck. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Webb,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Jarrell 
Judson.  Jr.,  Patty  and  I  extend  our  con- 
dolences and  our  heartfelt  ssmipathy. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  those  words  from  my  col- 
leagiie. 

Mr.  KfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Ramspeck  was  a 
hii^ily  respected  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress when  I  came  to  this  body  32  years 
aga  As  a  young  freshman  Member  of  the 
CoDgress  I  came  to  know  Bob  Ramspeck 
very  well.  I  admired  the  man  as  a  great 
American  and  a  great  patriot.  I  served 
under  blm  when  he  was  the  Democratic 
whip.  I  ictn  in  all  ctf  the  eulogies  that 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  Bob 
Ramapeck.  For  me  to  say  the  same  things 
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would  only  be  repeUtion.  but  I  can  say 
that  Bob  Ramspeck  deserves  the  great- 
est respect  from  those  of  us  from  Lou- 
isiana Incidentally,  he  died  in  Louisi- 
ana We  shall  never  see  a  man  whose 
stature  exceeds  that  of  Mr.  Ramspeck  In 
this  body.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  Ramspeck  family. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  expressions. 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  leave  this  world,  we 
take  with  us  ncaie  of  our  worldly  pos- 
sessions, but  we  leave  behind  everything 
including  our  reputation,  our  deeds,  and 
thoughts  of  others.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  I  knew  Robert  Ramspeck.  I  feel  as 
though  I  do.  He  was  a  friend  of  my 
father's.  _    .  ^ 

He  Is  I  would  say,  the  first  Congress- 
man that  I  as  a  boy  remember  anyone 
talking  about  to  any  great  degree.  Since 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  among  the  many 
acquaintances  that  I  have  acquired  I 
have  found  a  universal  respect  for  Robert 
Ramspeck.  This  is  true  of  all  people, 
high  and  low.  I  dare  say  that  this  is  a 
true  measure  of  a  man,  a  man  who  was 
greatly  respected  by  aU  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  a  man  who  has  left 
his  mark  In  this  world,  a  man  who 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  for  this  Nation. 
I  should  like  to  extend  my  sympathy  to 

his  family.  .  ,„   ..„ 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield?  _.  ,^    *      «.»,„ 

Mr.    BLACKBURN.    I    yield    to    the 

gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.    FISHER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I,    too. 

knew  Robert  Ramspeck  and  served  with 

him  for  quite  a  number  of  years  in  this 

body. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  able,  one  of  the  most 
respected,  and  one  of  the  most  honorable 
men  who  served  here  in  the  last  two  or 
three  decades.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual 
fcnowledge.  alertness,  and  he  was  assist- 
ant floor  leader  for  quiU-  a  period  of 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  real  experts  on 
Capitol  Hill  on  matters  pertaining  to 
civil  service  and  all  aspects  of  it. 

He  was  a  friend  of  mine:  he  was  a 
friend  of  practically  all  who  knew  him. 
We  just  do  not  find  more  Ukeable.  more 
respectable  people,  more  honorable 
people,  than  the  late  and  lamented 
Robert  Ramspeck. 

I  extend  to  his  survivors  my  deepest 
svmpathy  In  their  bereavement. 
"  Mr  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  words. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  Congress,  one  of  the  first  and 
finest  gentleman  I  was  ever  privileged  to 
meet  was  Bob  Ramspeck.  then  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Georgia.  Over  the  years  in 
his  service  here  we  developed  a  warm  and 
close  friendship  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  All  of  the  very  fine  statements 
that  have  been  made  here  today  about 
Bob  Ramspeck  are  richly  deserved.  He 


was  one  who  I  would  refer  to  as  a  genuine 
person,  an  Individual  whom  I  was  very 
proud  to  caU  my  friend.  He  was  an  out- 
standing legislator,  and  one  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  associating  myself  with 
In  many  of  his  legislative  efforts,  because 
most  of  the  time — almost  all  of  the 
time — we  were  aware  that  Bob  Rams- 
peck was  thinking  of  what  was  good  for 
the  coimtry  and  what  was  the  best  thing 
to  do  for  all. 

He  was  a  deliberate,  conscientious, 
sincere,  and  dedicated  public  servant.  He 
indeed  served  his  country  ably  and  well. 
I,  too,  extend  to  his  wonderful  family 
my  most  sincere  and  deep  sympathy  in 
this  their  time  of  grief. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Georgia  State  So- 
ciety, one  of  our  most  esteemed  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  Leone  Buchholz,  took  me  by 
the  arm  and  led  me  over  to  where  Bob 
Ramspeck  was  standing.  We  had  a  con- 
versation.   Bob    and    I,    and    impressed 
upon  me  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  true 
friend  of  the  Georgia  State  Society  and 
of  its  members.  His  long  suit  was  his  in- 
terest in  other  people,  his  contribution 
to  civil  service,  and  to  his  fellow  man. 
I  certainly  should  like  to  express  to- 
day the  gratitude  which  I  feel  for  the 
example  of  his  life,  and  the  sympathy 
which  I  feel  for  his  family. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife,  Lois,  and  my- 
self. I  wish  to  offer  sincere  condolences 
to  the  familv  of  Mr.  Ramspeck. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  early  service 
here  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Bob  Ramspeck,  whom  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  able  men  who  ever  came  to 
this  body.  For  a  long  number  of  years 
Bob  was  the  able  and  popular  chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  under  him  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  He  was  an 
unusually  fair  chairman,  never  cutting 
any  one  off  and  according  all  who  ap- 
peared a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
His  general  service  as  a  member  of 
this  body  was  something  extraordinary. 
Alwavs  knowl;de;pable  and  well  informed 
of  matters  pending  before  the  House,  he 
wielded  great  influence  over  the  Mem- 
bers. They  respected  his  judgment  and 
appreciated  his  fairness.  He  was  my  per- 
sonal friend.  In  fact,  he  was  the  friend 
of  manv.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  all 
of  us  and  to  the  country.  His  family  has 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BLACKBLTIN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
da  v,  September  10. 1  was  saddened  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  former  Representa- 
tive Robert  Ramspeck.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  who  knew  him  and  the  things  that 
he  stood  for  share  my  grief.  Representa- 
tive Ramspeck  provided  the  former  Fifth 
District  of   Georgia  with  capable  and 


dedicated  service  from  1929  to  1945.  Dur- 
ing his  career,  Representative  Ramspeck 
served  as  chairman  of  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee,  vice  president  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
and  was  appointed  by  President  Truman 
to  head  the  Civil  Service  Coiipiission 

A  native  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  his  achieve- 
ments and  devotion  to  the  people  he  rep- 
resented are  an  inspiration — and  an  ex- 
ample— to  sdl  of  us  who  are  charged  with 
the  enormous  responsibility  of  represent- 
ing the  citizens  of  this  Nation  here  in 
Washington. 

This  is  an  age  when  events  flow  rap- 
idly, history  is  made  and  is  soon  for- 
gotten. We  are  concerned  only  with  the 
present,  and  yesterday  is  the  past.  Let 
us  pause  to  remember  Representative 
Ramspeck.  for  this  great  Nation  has  lost 
a  son.  and  we  have  all  lost  something 
that  is  most  difficult  to  replace,  a  dedi- 
cated loyal  brother  whose  love  of  coun- 
try was  supreme. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  many 
tributes  to  our  beloved  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck.  This 
distinguished  son  of  Georgia  served  his 
district,  State,  and  the  Nation  well  for 
over  40  years. 

In  preparation  for  the  outstanding 
contribution  he  made  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Civil  Service  Committee,  and 
later  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Bob  Ramspeck  worked 
as  a  congressional  secretary,  a  publisher, 
and  a  State  legislator. 

It  has  not  been  many  months  ago  that 
Bob  CEune  back  to  join  us  on  the  House 
floor  for  the  annual  "Alumni  Day."  As  his 
many  friends  would  have  expected,  he 
was  sharp  and  looked  good  as  usual. 

I  served  with  this  outstanding  Geor- 
gian for  over  a  decade  and,  like  his  other 
colleagues,  I  learned  to  respect  and  ad- 
mire this  mild-mannered,  learned,  effec- 
tive legislator  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Georgia. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  send 
my  best  wishes  to  his  surviving  children 
and  grandchildren  and  share  in  their 
pride  for  the  life  of  this  great  public 
servant. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  re- 
garding the  passing  of  this  much-loved 
and  much -respected  foi-mer  Member. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES  ON 
S.    976,    MOTOR    VEHICLE    INFOR- 
MATION AND  COST  SAVINGS  ACT 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consoit   to  take   from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  976)  to  pro- 
mote competition  among  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers  in  the  design  and  produc- 
tion of  safe  motor  vehicles  having  grat- 
er resistance  to  damage,  and  for  other 
purposes,    with    a    House    amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment 
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and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 

^S^SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
noints  the  foUowing  conferees:  Messrs. 
STAGGERS,  Moss,  Stuckey,  Sprikger.  and 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S. 
3755  AMENDING  AIRPORT  AND 
AIRWAY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1970  AND  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT 
OP  1958 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
speaker's  table  the  bill  (8.  3755)  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to  in- 
crease the  U.8.  share  of  allowable  project 
costs  under  such  act;  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  per- 
sons in  air  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 

Seiate.  ^.     ., 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  foUowing  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Dingell,  Harviy,  and 

KUYKENDALL. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HH.  4383,  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMTTTEE  ACT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  4383)  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  system 
governing  the  creation  and  operation  of 
advisory  committees  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
HOLinELD.  Monagan,  Pascell,  Steiger  of 
Arizona,  and  Brown  of  Michigan. 


come  out  of  these  talks  is  the  unleash- 
ing of  great  good  will  and  feelings  be- 
tween the  Korean  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  DMZ.  Those  of  us  in  Oovemment 
sometimes  get  very  Involved  in  the  forms 
and  expressions  of  Ooverrmient  and  for- 
get that  we  are  about  the  people's  busi- 
ness. What  is  happening  reminds  us  that 
the  people  are  still  very  important.  There 
is  a  strong  bond  on  that  penhisula  called 
Korea  between  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Korea,   to  transcend  differences 
that  have  come  up  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  two  places,  and  that  bond 
is  giving  great  expression  to  bring  to- 
gether a  people  who  have  been  together 
over  2,000  years. 

We  must  never  fail  to  take  note  of 
genuine  expressions  of  deeply  held  feel- 
ings by  the  citizenry  of  any  country.  Such 
an  outpouring  of  emotion  was  evident 
in  Seoul  yesterday.  A  delegation  from 
North  Korea  crossed  the  DMZ  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Seoul.  On  their  way  the  crowds 
of  South  Korean  people  grew  from  hand- 
fuls  in  the  villages  to  an  enthusiastic 
throng  in  the  streets  of  the  South  Korean 
capital.  The  emotional  display  of  the 
South  Koreans  should  not  be  misinter- 
preted. They  override  the  political  dif- 
ferences between  north  and  south  and 
are  a  genuine  expression  of  commonality 
of  culture  and  of  family  ties  that  yearn 
for  reuniting. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  deep- 
seated  cultural  forces  crying  for  retmlfl- 
cation.  There  are  political  barriers  to 
reunification,  true  enough,  but  let  us  be 
cautious  that  we  are  not  the  source  of 
those  barriers.  We  must  not  let  our  feet 
get  stuck  in  the  cement  of  a  Korean  sta- 
tus quo.  The  demands  for  reunification 
by  the  Korean  people  are  too  strong  for 
us  to  ignore. 


Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  bracero  contract 
labor  program  with  Mexico  was  aban- 
doned several  years  ago  there  has  been 
a  steady  acceleration  of  aliens  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande  contrary  to  the  law. 
When  the  contract  bracero  program 
went  out  the  no-contract  wetback  pro- 
gram came  in.  This  infiux  of  inunigrants 
has  created  serious  problems  in  the 
southwest.  A  way  must  be  found  to  stop 
this  infiow.  and  I  believe  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  will,  if  enacted,  be  useful  in 
that  respect.  At  least  it  would  remove 
some  incentives  now  enjoyed  by  illegal 
aliens.  

1971  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-354  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Cwnmittee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  herewith  transmit  the  1971  Annual 
Report  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation.  This  report  has 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section 
10  of  PubUc  Law  83-358  and  covers  the 
period  January  1,  1971  through  Dec«ii- 

ber  31.  1971. 

RiCHAU)  NrxoN. 

The  Whtti  House,  September  13, 1972. 


TALKS  BETWEEN  REPRESENTA- 
TTVES  OF  NORTH  KOREA  AND 
SOUTH  KOREA 

I  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  salute  the  success  of  the  talks  that 
have  just  been  concluded  between  the 
Red  Cross  representatives  for  North 
Korea  and  South  Korea. 

While  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
for  a  long  time  held  a  very  strong  ap- 
preciation for  that  great  little  ally.  South 
Korea,  many  have  looked  with  some  trep- 
idation and  concern  at  the  discussions 
which  have  gone  on  between  these  two 
entitles. 

However,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  great  things  which  has 


A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  ISSUANCE  OF 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBERS  TO 
ILLEGAL  ALIENS  AND  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT ANY  FORM  OP  WELFARE 
FOR  SUCH  ALIENS 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks) .      

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  iH.R.  16575)  which  would 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  prevent  the  issuance  of  social  security 
numbers  to  aliens  who  are  illegally  In 
the  United  States,  and  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  aid  or  assistance  under  ap- 
proved State  public  assistance  plans,  or 
the  provision  of  assistance  in  any  form 
under  any  other  Federal  or  federally 
aided  program,  to  such  aliens. 

It  is  reported  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  imder  con- 
sideration a  proposal  to  make  welfare 
benefits  for  illegal  aliens  mandatory.  My 
bill  would  express  the  will  of  Congress 
that  such  expenditures  will  not  be  tole- 
rated. It  is  reported  the  Secretary  is 
troubled  by  court  decisions  on  this  gen- 
eral subject. 

As  1  see  it,  social  security  numt)ers 
should  never  be  Issued  to  people  imlaw- 
fully  in  this  country,  and  my  bill  would 
put  a  stop  to  that  practice. 


TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-355 ' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 
illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Administration  has  serious  and 
growing  concerns  about  the  tragic  num- 
ber of  traffic  accidents  that  each  year 
exact  a  heavy  toll  in  human  life  and  suf- 
fering and  economic  loss  in  our  society. 
Nearly  half  of  the  115,000  aimual  ac- 
cidental deaths  in  America  are  due  to 
transportation  accidents,  and  regretta- 
bly most  of  the  transportation  accidents 
occur  on  our  streets  and  highways. 

To  these  55,000  armual  traffic  deaths 
must  be  added  the  nearly  four  million  in- 
jured each  year  in  traffic  accidents. 
Many  of  the  injured  suffer  permanent 
disabilities. 

The  traffic  death  and  injury  toll  is 
alarming  enough.  But  when  we  add  to 
this  the  $46-billion  annual  drain  on  our 
economy  from  lost  wages,  medical  ex- 
penses, legal  fees,  insurance  payments, 
home  and  family  care,  and  other  ex- 
penses, we  realize  that  we  must  do  more 
to  cut  our  human  and  economic  losses. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  providing 
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leadership  and  some  financial  assistance 
to  reduce  the  losses.  And  much  has  been 
done  by  States,  communities.  Industry 
and  private  organizations.  But  we  must 
all  resolve  to  do  even  more  to  cut  this 
tragic  waste  of  human  life  and  economic 
drain.  ,  ^_  . 

The  Reports  of  the  National  Highway 
TrafBc  Safety  Administration  transmit- 
ted with  this  letter  have  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  and  with  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1966.  as  amended.  They  describe 
basic  causes  and  effects  of  this  problem 
and  efforts  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments  to  alleviate  It. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent years.  For  example,  the  rate  of  death 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles  driven  has 
declined  from  5.5  In  1967  to  4.7  in  1971. 
This  Is  an  annual  decrease  of  3.86  per- 
cent and  a  five-year  decrease  of  14.55 
percent.  Had  the  old  rate  continued.  65,- 
000  persons  would  have  died  in  traffic 
accidents  in  1971,  10,000  more  than  the 
actual  number.  We  can  also  take  some 
comfort  that  traffic  deaths  have  decreased 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
more  cars,  more  drivers,  more  cyclists  and 
more  pedestrians  on  our  roads. 

But  progress  is  no  cause  for  compla- 
cency. We  must  work  even  harder  to  make 
our  highways  and  cars  safer,  to  educate 
drivers  and  pedestrians  and  to  clear  our 
roads  of  drunken  drivers,  who  are  the 
cause  of  approximately  half  the  traffic 
deaths  each  year. 

The  three  volumes  of  these  reports 
taken  together  map  our  progress  in  this 
important  area,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
read  closely  by  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Your  continued  support  will  be  required 
to  back  up  our  national  commitment  to 
make  our  highways  and  vehicles  safer  for 

all  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thi  Whits  House,  September  13. 1972. 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HR  15495,  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT AUTHORIZATION.  1973 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1115  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  ftXB.  1115 
Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  clause  2.  rule 
XXVm  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  bUl  (HJl.  16496)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  lor 
procurement  of  aircraft.  mlssUes,  naval  ves- 
sels tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  construction  at  certain  In- 
stallations In  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antlballlstlc-mlflsUe  system,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  ForoM,  and  for  other  purposes ,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  sections  606  and 
Q08  of  said  conference  report  are  hereby 
waived. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  for  the  minority  to  the 
very  able  and  dlstingiilshed  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Maituj).  Pending 
the  use  of  that  time.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  very  brief  to 
the  presentation  of  this  resolution. 

This  is  a  rule  making  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
and  waiving  points  of  order  in  three 
Instances:  One,  the  3-day  rule;  and  two 
instances  where  nongermane  amend- 
ments have  been  added  by  the  other 
body.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  as  agreed 
upon  in  the  conference  report  comes  to  a 
total  of  some  $20  Viz  billion,  roughly. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money.  But,  we  are  living 
In  a  time  and  an  era  when  we  have  to 
have  protection  for  our  Oovemment  and 
our  country  and  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  able  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House.  Mr.  HiBKRx;  the  genOeman  from 
Illinois,  the  majority  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Arends.  and  other  members  of  this 
valuable  committee  for  the  work  that 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  them 
particularly  and  to  congratulate  them  for 
all  the  work  they  have  done  in  eliminat- 
ing this  so-called  end-the-war  provision. 
I  hope  this  is  finally  the  end  of  this 
attaching  of  riders  and  other  kinds  of 
reconunendations  and  fine  sounding 
sentiments  about  ending  the  war.  I  think 
everybody  is  trying  to  end  the  war;  those 
In  authority,  and  if  we  could  just  have  a 
cessation  of  these  attacks  upon  what  is 
trying  to  be  done,  I  think  we  could  get 
the  wax  over  with  sooner. 

In  that  connection,  If  we  could  also 
keep  some  of  our  visiting  people,  who  are 
so  welcome  in  Hanoi,  at  home,  it  would 
be  helpful. 

I  should  also  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  committee  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done  in  eliminating 
seven  of  the  nine  nongermane  amend- 
ments that  were  put  in  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  connection,  as  a 
few  of  my  colleagues  here  may  be  aware, 
that  is  one  thing  some  of  us  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  do  something  about. 
Personally.  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  been 
trying  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  do  something  about  stopping  the 
other  body  from  putting  extraneous  and 
unrelated  and  nongermane  amendments 
upon  House -passed  bills  that  come  back 
here,  and  the  House  has  no  opportunity 
to  consider  them.  I  hope  that  within  the 
next  few  days  we  wUl  be  able  to  bring  to 
you  a  resolution  that  would  do  something 
about  that. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  this  House 
that  we  have  seen  the  sorry  legislative 
spectacle  of  a  private  bill,  not  on  one  oc- 
casion, but  on  many  occasions,  or  some 
other  comparatively  minor  bill,  passing 
this  House  and  then  having  some  major 
piece  of  legislation  added  to  it  that  is 
completely  unrelated  as  well  as  nonger- 
mane. coming  back  over  here,  and  then 
we  have  to  take  it  or  kill  the  conference 
report. 

So  we  hope,  as  I  say.  that  Is.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  to  bring  in  a  resolution 


In  the  next  few  days  that  would  stop  that 
procedure.  The  very  fact  that  we  have 
been  working  on  that  Is  Illustrated  in  the 
fact  that  the  House  conferees  were  able 
to  get  seven  of  these  nongermane  amend- 
ments out  of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  explsdned.  House  Reso- 
lution 1115  provides  for  waiving  points 
of  order  in  three  instances.  First,  in  re- 
gard to  the  3 -day  rule  on  conference  re- 
ports. The  conferees  completed  their  ac- 
tion last  Friday.  The  conference  report 
was  filed  on  Monday.  As  a  consequence  It 
could  not  be  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion today  imless  the  3-day  rule  was 
waived. 

The  other  two  points  of  order  were 
waived  on  sections  605  and  608. 

In  connection  with  section  605  this  is 
relating  to  the  continuation  of  subma- 
rine pay  to  operational  command  staffs. 
The  House  had  unanimously  passed  this 
legislation  in  identical  form  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1969,  as  H.R.  82  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. Unfortimately,  the  Senate  failed 
to  act  on  the  legislative  proposal,  and 
it  died  with  the  termination  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

Briefly  stated,  at  the  present  time  the 
law  requires  that  the  staff  personnel 
must  accumulate  48  hours  of  underway 
time  during  each  calendar  month  in  or- 
der to  retain  eligibility  for  submarine 
Incentive  pay. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment, these  personnel  would  be  per- 
mitted to  "bank"  underway  time  and 
thus  accumulate  sufficient  underway 
time  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for 
going  to  sea  every  month  to  retain  eligi- 
bility for  the  continuatlMi  of  this  pay. 

The  second  amendment  relating  to  the 
sale  of  military  equipment  to  the  State 
of  Israel  (section  608)  on  which  points  of 
order  have  been  waived,  was  originally 
enacted  into  law  as  a  consequence  of  ac- 
tion taken  in  conference  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  the  other  body 
in  1970.  That  conference  report,  filed  on 
September  26,  1970,  provided  authority 
for  the  sale  of  military  equipment  to  the 
State  of  Israel  until  September  30, 1972— 
Public  Law  91-441. 

The  action  taken  by  the  conference 
committee  would  simply  extend  this  au- 
thority until  December  31. 1973. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
can  see  that  the  House  has  previously 
taken  action  on  both  of  these  sections 
on  which  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
waived  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tne 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quor\im  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
gent  Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^re— yeas  347.  nays  23.  not  voting  61. 
as  follows: 

(BoU  No.  360] 
YEAS— 347 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adami 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andwws. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
AiUey 

BadUlo 

Bsrrett 

Begicta 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betta 

Blsggl 

Blester 

Blsckbum 

Boland 

Boumg 

Bow 

Brsdemas 

Brasco 

Brty 

BrlnUey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex 

BxiTllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

BjTon 

Cabell 

Csffery 

Cirey,  N.Y. 

Csrlion 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawaon.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collins,  HI. 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Ciane 

Culver 

CuTlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oft. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Dellenback 

Deuholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DtggB 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 


Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Eableman 

Bvana.  Colo. 

Paacell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plaher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Oarmatz 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Qlaimo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Oriffln 

Griffiths 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Haraba 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Havs 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HllllE 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

Lu}an 


McClory 

McCloakey 

McCIure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Mallary 

\MAr\rt 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Jdatsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnahall 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moeher 

Moes 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostehkowski 

Roudi 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbenes 

Satterfleld 


Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scb  nee  bell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 


Abzug 

Ashbrook 

Bingham 

Clay 

Dell  urns 

Drinan 

Edwards,  Calif 

Gross 


Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Tbompaon.  N.J 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Veyaey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

NATS— 23 

Hall 

Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Harrington 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Kastenmeler 
Koch 
Landgrebe 


Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehtirst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolir 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young.  FI*. 
Young,  Tex. 
ZablocU 
z;ion 
Zwach 


Nix 

Range  1 
Rees 
Rlegle 
Roeenthal 
Rousaelot 
Selberllng 
Stelger,  Wis. 
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Abourezk 
Anderson, 

Tenn 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Baring 
Bell 
Be  via 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Camp 
Carney 
Cederberg 
Chlsholm 
ColUer 
Conyers 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dlngell 


Dorn 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Esch 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Gallfianakis 
Gallagher 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Jonas 
Kemp 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 


MUler,  Calif. 

Nelsen 

Passman 

PeUy 

I>uclnakl 

Reld 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Ryan 

Schmltz 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Springer 

Stokes 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Ullman 

Vimder  Jagt 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 


Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Long  of  liOUtelana  with  Mr.  McMillan 

Mr.  DOW  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FUR'l'HJgK  MBSaAQE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Houae  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  14370.  An  act  to  provld«  peym«nt«  to 
localities  for  high-prlorlty  expenditures,  to 
encourage  the  States  to  supplement  their 
revenue  sources,  and  to  authorise  Federal 
coUectlon  of  State  todlvldual  mcome  taxes. 

The  message  also  sinnounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14370)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  payments  to  localittee  for 
high-priority  expenditures,  to  encourage 
the  States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  income  taxes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House ;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Andkbson,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Bkhneti. 
and  Mr.  CmiTis  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Mikva 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oder- 
berg. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.   Boggs  with   Mr.   Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  BeviU  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusette  with  lii. 
Esch. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  wmiam  D.  Ford  vrtth  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  vrtth  Mr.  Abourezk. 

Mr.  Dom  vrtth  Mr.  BroyhiU  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  MUler  of  California. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Puclnski. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.     Anderson     of     Tennessee     with     Mr. 
Springer. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Van- 
der  Jagt. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Oaltflanakls  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Bdmondaon  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEaED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HH.  14370.  REVENUE  SHARING 
Mr.  MTT.TJ^  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  CB.JR..  14370) 
to  provide  payments  to  localities  for 
high-priority  expenditures,  to  encourage 
the  States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  col- 
lection of  State  individual  Income  taxes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  but  I  shall  not  object. 
I  do.  however,  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Indicate  my  grave  concern 
about  the  impact  of  the  Seiate  social 
services  amendments. 
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All  of  us.  I  think,  recognize  the  need 
for  a  spending  UmltaUon  on  the  social 
services  authorized  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  But  the  Senate  has  not  merely 
Imposed  controls.  It  has  taken  a  meat  ax 
to  the  entire  program.  It  has  completely 
abolished  aid  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
coimseling  for  drug  addicts,  homcmaklng 
services  for  the  elderly,  and  other  needed 
social  service  efforts  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

Under  the  Senate  bUl.  all  that  remains 
of  social  services  after  this  year  will  be 
a  narrowly  defined  program  of  famUy 
planning  and  day  care  aid  for  welfare 
families  The  retarded,  the  elderly,  and 
others  with  social  needs  will  be  left  out  in 
the  cold.  ^.    ^  . 

The  Senate  action  means  that  most 
Stotes  will  lose  needed  Federal  aid  and 
some  will  lose  more  than  they  gain  under 
revenue  sharing.  In  my  State.  Minnesota. 
we  will  receive  $133.5  million  from  the 
Senate  bUl  beginning  in  fiscal  1974  but 
we  will  lose  as  much  as  $72  million  in 
social  service  funds  at  the  same  time. 
The  Senate  bill  means  a  net  revenue  gain 
of  $61  million  for  us  while  the  House  bUl, 
which  does  not  get  entangled  with  the 
social  service  issue,  will  bring  us  $114 

Even  what  little  social  service  that 
remains  In  the  bill.  $600  million  in  fiscal 
year  1874,  would  not  be  very  helpful  be- 
cause of  admlnlstraUve  compUcatlons. 
Cturently  social  service  programs  are 
operated  mainly  by  State  agencies.  In 
some  States,  like  my  own.  the  counties 
also  play  an  Important  role.  But  the  Sen- 
ate bill  gives  the  social  services  money 
to  all  Jurisdictions  that  now  qualify 
for  aid  under  the  other  provisions  of 
the  revenue  sharing  bill.  This  means  that 
every  eUglble  village  and  township  will 
get  a  few  extra  dollars  to  set  up  programs 
that  should  be  administered  on  a  more 
centralized  basis.  ^.^„„c 

Mr  Speaker.  Senate  social  services 
amendments  will  only  succeed  in  disrupt- 
ing needed  community  programs  inten- 
sifying the  financial  crisis  facing  State 
and  local  governments.  I  hope  the  House 
conferees  will  make  sure  that  we  are 
protected  from  this  potentlaUy  disas- 
trous Senate  action. 

Mr.  MTT.Tj:^  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wUl  the  genUeman  yield?  .  ,^  .„ 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MILL6  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  we  will  certainly  bear  in 
mind  the  gentleman's  statement  when 
we  go  to  conference. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  chart  which  indicates  the  cutback  In 
fiscal  vear  1974  social  service  funding 
below  the  spending  level  currently  pro- 
jected by  the  States  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
This  loss  will  be  partially  offset  by  the 
allocation  of  $600  million  for  family 
plsuinlng  and  day  care. 

The  chart  follows : 
Social   Service  Funding  Loss   Vndtr  Senate 
Revenue  Sharing  Bill 
[In  tbofiaanda) 

»l.K«,r«^  H35.  000 

JIST ::::::::::::::::: -   ^^-^^ 

Arlzon* ?•  ^0* 

Arkansas     «■  ^^ 


California 273,007 

Colorado — 30.603 

Connecticut     22.  B12 

Delaware    — nn'lli 

District   of   Columbia 20.798 

Florida    -- - ll^-^ll 

Georgia - 206,476 

Hawaii     — - J»2t 

Idaho     .  — - -> -  24.871 

nilnols 211.  6M 

Indiana * 20,000 

Iowa    13  5^ 

Kentucky   — -— r 30' "24 

Louisiana   — ► till 

Maine    - ♦ «■  ^" 

Maryland    f .all 

Massachusetts ^ ao  oTo 

Michigan    f ^25"  oi. 

Minnesota 


72.  376 


Mississippi   '< 269.393 

^^  16,910 

3,270 


Missouri    

Montana 

Nebraska  ..  — — IJ- J^ 

Nevada    -— - »»?" 

New  Hampshire *■  »" 

New   Jersey    - «' 4S4 

New    Mexico   32,404 

New  Tork  - - - -     ^Jt^^ 

North  Carolina „' „„ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma    

Oregon 

Pennsylvania --- 

Rhode  Island l*' 800 

South  Carolina „lit 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas • 

Utah    ,•■ 

Vermont •- 

VlrglnU    

Washington ■ 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming   ■ 


3.957 

90.000 

48.  496 

25.  153 

106.  469 


2.929 

227,  626 

179.  468 

5.250 

2,599 

32.  136 

90.  571 

14.  771 

68,500 

608 


Total - 4.590,000 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  ^,    ..       * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Mills  of  Arkansas,  Ullman,  Buiuce  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Giiffiths,  Mes5rs_ 
Betts,  Schneebeli,  and  Broyhill  of 
Virginia. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bUl 
(HR  15495^  to  authorize  appropriations 
durin?  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missUes.  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research  develop- 
ment test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  construction  at 
certain  installations  in  connection  with 
the  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 11.  1972.'* 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  <  during  the  read- 
ing ' .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  conference  report  has  been 
printed,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  the  further  reading  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Price  >. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15495  and  urge  its  approval  by 
the  House. 

H.R.  15495  is  the  bill  which  provides 
the  authorization  for  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  armed  services  for  the 
procurement  of  weapons,  R.D.T.  &  E..  and 
active  and  reserve  personnel  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  bill,  with  recommended  amend- 
ments, as  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  included  pro- 
grams totaling  $23,272,971,000; 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  totaled 
$21,318,788,250; 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  totaled 
$20,521,671,000; 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference 
totals  $20,943,847,000;  and 

The  figxire  arrived  at  by  the  conferees 
is  $2,329,124,000  less  than  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  make  a  line  item 
review  of  the  action  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees in  resolving  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  This  is  adequately 
taken  care  of  in  the  conference  report 
and  the  joint  statement  of  managers 
which  is  available  to  the  Members.  House 
Report  No.  92-1388,  and  was  presented  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 11.  However,  I  think  it  pertinent  that 
I  review  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
conference  committee  action. 

In  respect  to  the  money  differences, 
the  following  actions  were  taken: 

AV-BA  Harrier  aircraft:  Approved 
House  toUl  of  $133.1  mUlion  for  the 
procurement  of  30  aircraft  fo^  the 
Marine  Corps,  rejecting  a  Senate  dele- 
tion. 

A-7D.  F-5B.  and  C-130  aircraft:  Ap- 
proved House  version  totaling  S152  mil- 
lion to  procure  the  minimum  quantity 
necessary  to  keep  production  lines  open, 
thus  avoiding  heavy  startup  costs  result- 
ing in  a  break  in  production. 

C-5\  aircraft:  Anproved  the  Senate 
tofil  of  $107.6  million  reflecting  a  reduc- 
tion of  $100  million  on  the  grounds  that 
this  addition  1I  amount  would  not  be 
needed  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

Airborne  command  post:  Approved 
S155  9  million  for  procurement  and 
R  &  D  for  four  aircraft  recommendea 
bv  the  Senate  rather  than  the  six  air- 
craft previously  approved  by  the  House^ 
Sifeguard  svstem:  Approved  a  Senaie 
total  of  $555.5  million  for  military  pro- 
curement and  research  and  develop- 
ment—a  reduction  of  $245  million  from 
the  House  approved  bill. 
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in  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  upon 
uuwuage  restricting  depioyment  author- 

iTto  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  only  and 
nwrfiibiting  the  initiation  of  work  on  a 
ritTin  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  D.C., 
to  protect  the  National  Command  Au- 
thorities. ,  ,  .  ,„ 
ATS  rescue  and  salvage  ship  Ap- 
nroved  $31  milUon  for  one  ship  rather 
Santwo  contained  in  the  original  House 

*^RDT  &  E  :  Approved  $8,516,547,000 
which  is  $255,200,000  less  than  was  re- 
fluested  by  the  Department  of  Defense^ 
The  House  receded  from  its  position  of 
a  percentage  cut  across-the-board  and 
with  specific  restrictions  on  the  military 
sciences  budget  activities  of   the  three 

The^Senate  made  reductions  to  specific 
programs  which  are  identified  in  the 
conference  report.  ,.      c       * 

The  conferees  approved  the  Senate 
approach  making  certain  adjustmoits 
to  restore  reductions  in  several  pro- 
grams These  are  identified  on  pages  16. 
17  and  18  of  the  conference  report. 

SALT-related  adjustments:  Approved 
160  milliOTi  of  the  $110  million  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  rejecting 
the  House  approval  of  $20  mfflion  for 
the  improved  reentry  vehides  associated 
with  our  baUistic  missile  program:  re- 
duced the  Navy  submarine-launched 
cruise  missile  frran  $20  to  $10  million: 
approved  $40  million  of  the  $60  million 
requested  for  the  site  defense  program 
associated  with  the  protection  of  Min- 
uteman  missUes;  and  approved  the  fufl 
amount  of  $10  million  requested  for  im- 
proving our  military  communications, 
command,  and  centred  capabilities. 

L.^JTCfAGI    DUTEaENCES 

Again  this  year  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill  contained  numerous 
language  differences. 

The  Senate,  in  acting  on  H.R.  15495. 
struck  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substituted  new  language  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment.  This  new  language  re- 
flects both  committee  action  as  well  as 
a  number  of  floor  amendments,  some  of 
which  apparently  are  in  conflict  with 
the  House  rule  on  germaneness. 

Specifically,  the  Senate  amendment 
included  nine  provisions  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  clause  3  of  rule  XX. 

Your  House  conferees  attempted  to 
reject  every  one  of  these  nine  provisions 
pointing  out  that  they  constituted  a  vio- 
lation of  the  House  rules.  The  Senate 
capitulated  on  seven  of  these  nine  pro- 
visions, and  the  House  found  it  neces- 
sary to  accept  two  of  these  provisions 
in  order  to  insure  a  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  conference. 

The  two  provisions  which  are  in  the 
conference  report  and  appear  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  House  Rules  on  ger- 
mane amendments?  are  section  605  of 
the  Senate  amendment  relating  to  sub- 
marine duty  pay  (section  605  of  the 
conference  report ) .  And  the  second  Is  in 
section  608.  section  608  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  a  provision  extending  the 
existing  statutory  authority  for  the 
transfer  of  military  equipment  to  the 
State  of  Israel. 
In  both  instances,  the  House  had  pre- 


viously acted  favorably  on  the  subject 
matter  of  these  amendments. 

In  the  case  of  the  language  relating  to 
the  continuation  of  submarine  pay  to 
operational  command  staffs,  section  605. 
the  House  had  unanimously  passed  this 
legislation  in  identical  form  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  1969.  as  H.R.  82  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  the  Senate  faUed 
to  act  on  the  legislative  proposal  and 
it  died  with  the  termination  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

Briefly  stated,  at  the  present  time  the 
law  requires  that  these  staff  personnel 
must  accumulate  48  hours  of  underway 
time  during  each  calendar  month  in  or- 
der to  retain  eUgibiUty  for  submarine 
incentive  pay. 

-  Under  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment,  these   personnel   would   be   per- 
mitted to   "bank"   underway   time   and 
thus    accumulate    sufficient    underway 
time  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for 
going  to  sea  every  month  to  retain  eligi- 
bility for  the  continiaation  of  this  pay. 
The   second   amendment   relating   to 
the  sale  of   military  equipment  to  the 
State  of  Israel,  section  608.  was  origi- 
nally enacted  into  law  as  a  consequence 
of  action  taken  in  conference  by  this  com- 
mittee with  the  Senate  in   1970.  That 
conference  report,  filed  on  September  26, 
1970.  provided  authority  for  the  sale  of 
militarv  equipment  to  the  State  of  Is- 
rael  until   September   30.    1972.   PubUc 
Law   91-441.  The   action  taken  by  the 
conference  committee  would  simply  ex- 
tend this  authority  until  December  31. 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  met  11 
times  in  attempting  to  resolve  the  dis- 
agreements with  the  Senate.  The  result 
of  these  conferences  is  a  very  fair  and 
equitable  compromise.  I  urge  approval  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  AREiroe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  brings  this  confer- 
ence report  back  after  a  very  long  and 
difficult — but  very  successful — confer- 
ence. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  conferees 
totals  $20,943,847,000.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  $2.3  billion  below 
the  amoimt  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  However,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  some  $973.4  million  of  the  re- 
quest was  submitted  too  late  for  consid- 
eration and  was.  hi  effect,  passed  over 
without  prejudice  by  the  conference. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know,  we 
are  faced  annually  with  the  problem  of 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Senate. 
often  as  floor  amendments  without  any 
committee  study,  which  are  not  germane 
and  are,  therefore,  in  violation  of  the 
House  rules.  The  Senate,  as  you  tsaaw, 
has  no  rule  of  germaneneas.  As  Peter 
Flnley  Dunne  once  said: 

The  Senate  la  ruled  by  oourte«y,  like  the 
longshoremen's  unions. 


tallied  In  a  Irtll  previously  passed  by  the 
House  and  an  amendment  continuing 
the  authority  for  credit  sales  to  Israel. 
Neither  of  these  items  required  smy  in- 
crease in  the  budget  authorization. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  note  that 
we  were  successful,  after  a  very  extended 
discussion,   in  getting  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  recede  on  the  so-called  Brooke 
amendment  attached  to  their  bill  which 
contained  yet  another  version  of  the  call 
for  immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forc«e 
from  Indochina.  No  single  subject  In  the 
bill  evoked  as  much  discussion.  In  resist- 
ing this  Eunendment,  the  House  conferees 
were  clearly  respondlnc  to  the  wishes  of 
the  House  which,  on  August  10  of  this 
year,  rejected  a  so-called  "end-the-war 
amendment"  with  a  specific  withdrawal 
date  similar  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  House   vote  against  that  pnH>06al 
was  228-178.  House  conferees  pointed  out 
that  there  was  already  embodied  In  per- 
manent law  legislative  provisions  passed 
last  year  which  adequately  reflect  the 
objectives  of   the  Congress  concerning 
the  termination  of  hostilities  in  South- 
east Asia  without  tjring  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  terminate  our 
military  operations  in  Indochina  at  the 
earliest  practical  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Price  )  has  explained  the  con- 
feraice  report  and  I  will  not  take  any 
further  time  of  the  House  to  repeat  the 
details  here.  I  beUeve  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent bill  that  fully  upholds  the  position 
of  the  House,  and  I  urge  immediate 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Yates  > . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  which 
includes  a  copy  of  an  item  in  Parade 
magazine  containing  thia  question: 

Q.  liOcUied  Aircraft  Corporation  which  tb» 
OoTernxnent  had  to  rescue  from  bankruptcy 
with  a  $250  miUlon  loan  Is  one  of  the  worst- 
managed  corporations  In  America.  Yet  I  un- 
derstand. It  has  raised  the  pensions  of  Its  top 
executives  from  »40,000  to  $6S.O0O  per  year. 
Can  you  verify  or  deny' 

A.  The  firm's  stockholders  recently  voted 
to  Increase  pensions  for  Lockheed  Chairman 
Daniel  J.  Haughton  and  other  company  ofll- 
clals  from  $3,333.33  per  month  to  $8,416.66 
per  month,  retroactive  to  Christmas  day, 
1971. 


In  response  to  the  clearly  expressed 
desires  of  the  House  in  the  past,  your 
conferees  were  very  stalwart  in  their  op- 
position to  nongermane  Senate  amaid- 
ments.  There  were  nine  In  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill.  We  managed  to  get 
seven  of  those  struck  out  In  conference. 
The  two  we  retained  were  the  amend - 
mraits  regarding  crediting  of  sea -duty 
time  far  submarine  pay,  which  was  con- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  there  Is 
money  for  the  C-5A  in  this  bill,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  also  read  from  a  news- 
paper item  which  reported  what  the  con- 
ference had  done.  One  of  the  stakemcDte 
in  this  article,  and  I  would  like  the  gen- 
tleman to  comment  on  this,  mtb: 

nia  miifiTi—  agned  to  a  tax  OBnoHriAa 
worth  M-4  million  to  th*  IioeVh— (I  Airtntt 
Corp.  In  Its  pzoduetlon  at  Um  oontzoverstal 
C-6A  cargo  plane  "vrhlch  can  carry  8S  perceat 
of  everythlr^  the  Army  uses." 

In  addition  to  withortalng  $107  mOllon  for 
completion  of  the  C-5A  contract,  the  bill  al- 
lows Lockheed  to  claim  up  to  $4.4  mlUlon  In 
plant  and  equlpmant  deprsdatlon  for  In- 
come tax  purpoaM.  'Op  until  nom,  cuch  drapre- 
elation  ham  been  b«n»d.  Stexmla  lald. 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  what  Is 
meant  t^  the  Ixwkheed  tax  benefits  that 
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are  granted  under  this  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  ARENDB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
mind  what  the  gentleman  Is  talking 
about  and  I  am  somewhat  knowledgeable 
about  It,  but  I  want  to  a«k  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  OtraaM)  to  reply  to 
that  Question. 

Mr.  OTJBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
the  term  "tax  concession"  renders  that 
entire  article  as  any  reader  would  inter- 
pret it  to  be  a  complete  falsehood.  Let 
me  give  the  gentleman  the  history  of  this 
situation.  The  gentleman  will  recall  that 
there  were  certain  items  in  court  and  in 
controversy  with  respect  to  the  C-5A 
and  certain  claims  being  made  by  Lock- 
heed against  the  Oovemment. 

This  was  settled,  and  the  claims  were 
withdrawn.  An  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  Oovemment  and  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  that  Lockheed  would  be  forced 
to  absorb  a  fixed  $200  million  loss  on  the 
C-5,  and  that  in  the  future  all  costs 
would  be  audited,  proper  costs  would  be 
allowed,  and  Lockheed  would  still  have 
to  take  a  $200  millioD  loss. 

This  language  of  the  Senate  Bill  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  prevented 
any  recovery  of  cost  for  independent  re- 
search and  development,  for  bid  and  pro- 
posal, for  other  technical  effort,  and  for 
depredation. 

The  first  time  the  language  was  in- 
serted in  the  Senate  bill  was  when  the 
controversy  was  still  going  on,  and  the 
court  settlement  or  the  agreement  and 
the  contract  had  not  been  promulgated. 
Unfortunately  the  language  was  contin- 
ued in  the  next  year.  So  Lockheed  was 
singled  out,  and  unlike  any  other  con- 
tractor in  the  whole  defMise  picture,  was 
told  that  although  depreciation  tuid  bid 
and  proposal  and  Independent  research 
and  development  are  allowable  and  legit- 
imate costs  for  every  business  In  the 
United  States,  that  you.  Lockheed,  are 
going  to  have  to  be  punished  further, 
and  you  cannot  recover  these  legitimate 
coets  which  are  allowed  to  everyone  else. 
So  in  the  next  year,  the  last  fiscal 
year     the    one    just    completed,    this 
amounted  to  the  Oovwrnment  actually 
amendtog  its  contract  with  Lockheed 
unilaterally  and  instead  of  the  $200  mil- 
lion  fixed   loss,    as   the   parties   agreed 
upon,  Lockheed  suffered  a  $211  million 
fixed  loss. 

This  year  the  House  did  not  put  any 
such  language  in  the  bUl.  In  fact,  we 
never  have,  but  the  Senate  added  section 
603  which  again  continued  this  punitive 
extra  punishment,  which  was  placing  loss 
upon  lass  when  the  amount  of  the  fixed 
loss  had  been  agreed  upon. 
We  argued  this  back  and  forth. 
Some  of  us  felt  that  bid  and  proposal, 
other  technical  efhnt,  independent  re- 
search and  development,  and  particu- 
larly depreciation,  ought  to  be  allowed 
as  a  cost,  just  as  it  is  to  everyone. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  are  over 
$100  million  in  debentures  which  have 
been  sold  by  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  for  pur- 
chase of  capital  equipment  which  is 
pecuUar  cwily  to  the  C-5A.  The  day  the 
last  C-5A  rt^ls  off  of  that  production 
line,  that  $100  million  Is  going  to  be  $1 
worth  of  Junk.  They  have  got  to  repay 
these  debentures  which  they  have  sold  in 


the  market,  and  the  only  way  they  can 
repay  them  is  through  recovering  part  of 
it  as  depreciation.  So  it  is  not  a  conces- 
sitm  to  allow  Lockheed  to  take  off  de- 
preciation as  a  legitimate  cost;  it  is  only 
the  right  which  is  given  to  every  facet  of 
American  industry,  both  in  defense  and 
out  of  defense. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  respect  to  that  point, 
la  not  the  question  of  depreciation  and 
the  allowability  of  expense  for  produc- 
tion usually  within  the  judgment  of 
either  GAO  or  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  And  it  will  be  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before  you. 
They  will  have  to  come  in  and  prove  de- 
preciation as  an  allowable  cost.  They  will 
have  to  prove  it,  and  if  it  is  not  provable, 
it  will  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  the  statemMit  that  appears  in  the 
newspaper  as  to  what  the  conferees 
agreed  upon  is  not  accurate  in  that  it  as- 
serts that  Lockheed  received  a  tax  con- 
cession? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Yes:  if  it  is  interpreted 
as  being  a  concession,  it  is  absolutely 
false.  It  is  only  allowing  them  what  any 
other  business  has.  It  amounts  to  this: 
Are  we  going  to  sit  here  in  Congress  and 
abrogate  and  amend  contracts  which 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  say  for  the  future  that 
depreciation  is  not  an  allowable  cost? 

That  Is  exactly  what  we  would  be  do- 
ing if  we  did  not  maintain  the  House 
position. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentlemtin  is  as- 
serting, then,  that  the  conferees  did  not 
aUow  the  claim  as  such  but,  rather,  gave 
Lockheed  the  opportimity  to  make  the 
claim  before  appropriate  Government 
agencies  for  deductibility? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  That  is  exactly  right. 
It  allowed  Lockheed  to  be  treated  the 
same  as  any  other  business  so  far  as  Its 
relation  with  the  Defense  Department  Is 
concerned  as  it  pertains  to  depreciation. 
Mr.  YATES.  Can  the  gentleman  an- 
swer my  other  point  wtth  respect  to  the 
Lockheed  Increase  In  pension  benefits 
versus  executives? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  sorry:  I  cannot. 
Mr.  YATES.  So  far  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  assertion  of  the  newspaper  Is 

correct?      

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  there  Is  money  in  the  bill  for 
continuation  of  the  B~l  bomber  devel- 
opment? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  There  Is,  yes. 
There  is  an  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion for  the  B-1.  That  was  not  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  there  money  in  the  bill 
for  continuation  of  the  construction  of 
the  LHA  program? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  There  is  no  au- 
thorization for  the  LHA  program.  It  was 
not  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  there  any  money  In  the 
bill  for  construction  of  an  ABM  site  at 
Grand  Porks.  N.  Dak.? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  We  receded  on 
the  Senate  language  on  the  ABM. 


Mr.  YATES.  What  would  the  effect  of 
that  be,  to  limit  construction  of  the  ABM 
to  Grand  Forks? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes.  To  that  one 
site  at  Grand  Porks,  N.  Dale. 
Mr.  YATES.  One  site? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Grand  Porks 
only. 

Mr.  YATES.  Then  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia proposed  Washington,  O.C,  site 
has  not  been  authorized? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  YATES.  Does  this  eliminate  au- 
thorization for  research  on  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  site,  as  well? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  the  House  how 
much  money  is  in  this  bill  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  There  is  noth- 
ing  in  here   specifically  for   Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  YATES.  Are  there  no  fimds  to 
carry  on  the  war? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  This  is  a  pro- 
curement authorization  bill.  It  does  not 
carry  funds  of  that  nature.  There  are  no 
funds  in  here  specifically  for  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia.  That  would  be  under 
the  O.  &  M.  portion  of  the  appropriations 
which  does  not  require  prior  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  GtJBSKR) . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I 
reflect  the  feelings  of  the  House  conferees 
when  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Hebkrt),  was 
not  able  to  be  present  at  the  conference 
and  in  his  stead  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Prick)  chaired  the  conference. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  compliment  him  for  the  excellent 
job  he  did. 

I  thought  the  House  fared  very  well 
in  this  conference,  and  a  great  share  of 
the  credit  is  due  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Now  let  me  deal  briefly  with  another 
subject.  My  colleague  from  California, 
the  Honorable  Bob  Wilson,  and  I  are 
privileged  to  represent  cojisiderable  num- 
bers of  military  retirees.  We  believe  that 
a  grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
many  thousands  who  serve  honorably 
with  the  promise  of  the  right  to  recom- 
pute their  retirement  pay  on  the  basis  of 
current  active  duty  pay.  For  this  reason, 
we  supported   the   Hartke   amendment 
and  were  keenly  disappointed  that  it  was 
rejected  by  the  conferees. 
~  The    amendment    was    faulty    in    its 
draftsmanship  and  the  cost  estimates 
varied  from  a  low  of  $10  billion  to  $19 
billion. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  an  injus- 
tice has  been  done  and  all  would  like  to 
corerct  that  injustice  but  because  the 
amendment  had  defects,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  and  be- 
cause it  was  not  germane  to  the  House- 
passed  bill,  it  was  decided  that  the  most 
sensible  course  was  for  each  committee 
to  hold  immediate  and  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  Chairman  HisBRT 
h£is  sdready  fiUfllled  a  portion  of  this 
promise  and  has  assigned  the  subject  to 
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«  aiibcommlttee.  The  chairman  of  that 
«Acommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
^k  (Mr.  STRATTON).  has  aheady  an- 
nounced that  hearings  will  commence 

within  the  next  2  weeks. 

Mr  Wilson  and  I  would  like  to  have 
tggn  the  matter  setUed  by  adoption  of 
thTHartke  amendment  with  perfecting 
amendments.  But  since  this  was  not  pos- 
sible we  shall  devote  our  efforts  to  pre- 
senting the  best  possible  case  for  the  res- 
toration of  recomputation  during  the 
forthcoming  hearings. 

We  both  commend  Chairman  Hubert 
for  taking  this  action  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  permanent  settlement  of  this 
most  difBcult  and  complex  problem. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  California  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. Of  course,  I  had  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  conference. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conference  committee 
report  is,  in  all  respects,  an  improvement 
over  the  House  bill  previously  passed. 

Stricter  costs  and  procuronent  con- 
straints have  been  added  for  the  Navy 
214  aircraft;  $20  million  has  been  re- 
duced from  the  Air  Force  ABRES  pro- 
gram. The  Safeguard  ABM  site  for 
Washington  has  been  stricken  com- 
pletely. ABM  deployment  is  now  limited 
only  to  one  North  Dakota  location. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  see  in  the 
conference  report  an  extension  of  the 
Presidential  authority  to  sell  jets  to 
Israel.  These  improvements  make  it 
easier  for  me  to  support  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  15495.  and  I  congratulate 
the  conference  committee  on  a  job  well 
done. 

I  note  that  the  final  authorization  is 
about  $2.3  billion  under  the  budget  re- 
quest. This  is  a  reduction  of  about  10 
percent  on  the  original  $23-plus  biUion 
request,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
HEW  appropriation — $1.8  billion  over 
budget^-and  the  Agricultxu-e-EPA  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
easier  for  me  to  vote  against  H.R.  15495 
on  June  27.  when  the  House  passed  the 
fiscal  1973  military  procurement  author- 
ization, than  it  is  for  me  to  vote  today 
against  the  version  of  H.R.  15485  re- 
ported by  the  conferees. 

The  conferees  have  improved  upon  the 
House  bill :  Authorization  of  funding  for 
the  National  Command  Authorities — 
NCA— antiballistic  missile  site  in  the 
Washington  area  was  eliminated,  and 
use  of  prior-year  funds  for  the  NCA- 
ABM  is  precluded;  section  501  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-441.  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent "to  transfer  to  Israel,  by  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guaranty,  such  aircraft,  and 
equipment  appropriate  to  use,  maintain, 
and  protect  such  aircraft,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  coimteract  any  past,  present, 
or  future  increased  military  assistance 
provided  to  other  countries  of  the  Middle 
East"  was  extended  from  September  30, 
1972,  to  December  31,  1973;  the  total  au- 
thorization of  $20.9  bUUon  is  $2.4  bil- 
lion less  than  the  $23.3  billion  adminis- 
tration request,  and  is  less  than  the 
House- passed  bill  authorized:  and  a  $20 
million  authorization  sought  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  the  Air  Force  ABRES 
program  for  an  improved  reentry  vehicle 
was  eliminated. 


But  while  this  bill  before  us  today  is 
a  better  bill,  the  changes,  except  for  the 
extension  of  section  501  of  PubUc  Law 
91-441,  are  minor  modifications  of  a 
basically  unsound  bill. 

Strategic  weapons  programs  are  un- 
wisely accelerated  or  continued  without 
need.  And  the  need  to  end  our  military 
involvement  in  Indochina  remains  im- 
attended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  my  support 
for  adequate  military  aid  to  Israel  so 
that  she  can  defend  herself.  Congres- 
sional support  for  this  policy  is  deep  and 
independent  of  political  ideology  and 
party.  My  failure  to  vote  for  this  bill  in 
no  way  undermines  Israel's  security  for 
the  defeat  of  this  bill  would  not  herald 
the  end  of  military  aid  for  Israel. 

But,  my  vote  against  this  bill  does 
protest  other  policies  and  programs 
which  should  meet  a  permanent  end. 
First  among  these  is  our  involvement  in 
Indochina. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
Defense  Department  approprtatons  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 1  voted  against  this  same 
bill  when  it  was  first  passed  by  the  House. 
The  objections  I  had  then  to  the  bill  have 
not  been  met  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, and  very  important,  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  end-the-war  amendment. 

The  conference  committee  did  add  a 
provision  to  the  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  President's  authority  to  provide  air- 
craft and  equipment  to  Israel.  The  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  undertake  credit  sales 
to  Israel  expires  on  September  30,  1972. 
The  Senate  provision  which  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  would 
extend  the  authority  to  December  31, 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  familiar  with  my 
record  on  Israel  know  that  I  not  only 
support  this  provision,  as  I  did  when  the 
foreign  aid  bill  passed  the  House,  but 
also  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
give  grants  to  Israel  for  needed  military 
purchases,  instead  of  loans,  as  we  do 
other  allies. 

We  all  know  that  this  House  and  the 
Senate  favor  overwhelmingLv  providing 
these  credits  for  Israel  to  enable  it  to  buy 
arms  and  planes.  If  today's  bill  is  de- 
feated, the  Senate  will  add  this  same  ex- 
tension of  Presidential  authority  to  its 
foreign  aid  bill  which  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  reluctantly  vote  for 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  15495. 1  do  so  with  mixed  emotions, 
as  I  realize  the  overall  importance  of  this 
legislation,  but  I  deeply  regret  the  con- 
ference committee's  action  to  delete  the 
recomputation  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1.  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  to  H.R.  15495, 
which  reestablished  the  principle  of  re- 
computation for  retired  military  pay. 

As  the  author  of  H.R.  4330,  a  bill  to 
allow  our  retired  military-  personnel  to 
recompute  their  retired  pay  on  the  basis 
of  today's  active  duty  pay  scales,  I  hailed 
the  Senate  move  as  a  step  toward  pro- 
viding equity  for  retired  servicemen. 

However,  the  conference  committee, 
which  was  appointed  to  iron  out  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 


sions of  BLR.  15495,  decided  to  delete  the 
recomputation  amendment. 

The  many  retired  military  men  who 
have  served  our  coimtry  and  who  have 
given  of  their  minds,  bodies,  and  years — 
none  of  which  can  be  replaced — certain- 
ly deseiwe  no  less  than  equity  in  their 
retired  pay.  Thus,  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed by  the  decision  to  delete  recom- 
putation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1958,  when  the 
retirement  pay  system  was  switched,  a 
tremendous  gap  in  retired  pay  has  grown 
between  the  retirees  of  the  same  grade 
and  years  of  service. 

In  short,  it  has  created  a  marked  in- 
equaUty  among  peers — an  inequality  that 
will  continue  to  widen  unless  Congress 
restores  the  traditional  system  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent active  duty  rates. 

But,  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  this 
story.  Hearings  will  be  held  in  the  very 
near  future  on  proposals  such  as  my 
bill,  H.R.  4330.  Hopefully,  these  hearings 
will  result  in  legislation  whuch,  not  only 
reestablishes  the  principle  of  recompu- 
tation, but,  also  increases  benefits  across- 
the-board  for  those  who  have  given  so 
much  in  the  senlce  of  our  countn'.  and 
now  wish  to  live  out  their  remaining 
years  in  peswie  and  dignity. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  fvuther  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  grotmd  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Mwnbers.  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  336.  nays  43.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 


Abbltt 
Abemethr 

.\d<labbo 

Alexander 

Anderaon. 

Calif. 
Anderaon.  TV 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arcber 
Arends 
Aabbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcber 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BlagKl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 


[KoU  No.  361] 

YEAS — 336 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown. Mich 
Brown  Ohio 
BroyhUl.Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
BurllBon.  Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caflery 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Ch&ppell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 


Cleveland 

c»UituB.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conover 

Cont« 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cough  Un 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

DanlelBon 

OsvlB.  Qa. 

DavU.  8.C. 

Davis,  Wl«. 

de  la  OaTTa 

Dellenback 

Dennis. 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
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Ellb«rg 

Erlenbcrn 

Eshieman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fawell 

Flndley 

Plih 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plym 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Forrl. 

WllUam  D 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Q»rmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
GocdllnB 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
HaKsn 
Haley 
Hall 
Hiilprrn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Havs 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderstin 
Htcks.  Mass. 
Hlclts.  Wash. 
Hir.ls 
Hog  an 
Holineld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnscn.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 
KRzen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 


Abzug 

Aspln 

Badlilo 

Blnuham 

Burtcn 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm 

Clhv 

Collins,  111. 

Conyera 

Culver 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dow 

Drlnan 


Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrvim 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Long.  La 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColUster 

WCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McF«n 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUartl 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathls.  Qa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Miller   Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MInxhall 

MIzell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Mcntt!omery 

Mor.rhead 

Morgan 

Murphv.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Harn 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Parkins 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Pimle 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

piircell 

Qule 

QiiiUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va 

Roblson.  NY. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

NATS— 43 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Forsythe 

Fraeer 

Green.  Pa. 

Harrington 

Hechler.  W  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Kast«nmeler 

Koch 

Metcalfe 

Mitchell 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nedzl 


Rogen 
Roncallo 
Rooney.  Pa. 
RoBtenkowskl 
Rouih 

ROUBMlOt 

Roy 

Runnels 

RtiPP* 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

3chneebell 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

SIkea 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

.Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

.James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Artz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Veyaey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
WtUte 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wy'  le 
Wyman 
Yatrcn 
Yoxing.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zabiockl 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 51 


Abourezk 

Asplnall 

Baker 

Bell 

Bevlll 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Brotzman 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Camp 

Carney 

Collier 

Curlln 

Delaney 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Dowdy 


Edmondton 
Each 

Evlns.  Tenn 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Hansen.  Wa&b. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Heinz 
Jonas 
Lloyd 
McDonald. 
Mich 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Mallary 

Mlkva 


Miller.  Calif. 

Nelsen 

Passman 

Pelly 

Puclnskl 

Held 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Scbmltz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Springer 

Stokes 

Vander  Jagt 

Whalley 

Wilson.  Bob 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr   Boggs  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Slirlver. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Passman  with   Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr     BevlU    with    Mr.    BroyhUl    of    North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr  Whalley. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr   Brotzman. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr    Schwengel. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr    Abourezk  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Qallflanakls  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Messrs.  CULVER.  WOLFF.  and 
CAREY  of  New  York  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14896 
CHILD  NUTRITION 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT' 
Rlegle 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
14896>.  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  assure  that 
adequate  funds  are  available  for  the 
conduct  of  summer  food  ser'vice  programs 
for  children  from  areas  in  which  poor 
economic  conditions  exist  and  from  areas 
in  Which  there  are  high  concentrations 
of  working  mothers,  and  for  other  piu-- 


poses  related  to  expanding  and  strength- 
ening the  child  nutrition  programs,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gaitleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
( For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 11. 1972.) 

Mr.  PERKINB  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins >  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  trom 
Minnesota  (Mr.  QtriE)  will  be  recognized 
lor  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  will  greatly  im- 
prove and  expand  all  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  with  chUd  feeding  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  years.  Throughout 
this  period,  however,  programs  have  been 
hampered  by  uncertain  funding  levels, 
reimbursement  rates,  and  eligibility 
standards.  The  thrust  of  the  conference 
report  is  to  eliminate  administrative  and 
funding  problems  this  school  year  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  the  school  break- 
fast program,  and  the  nonschool  assist- 
ance program,  and  to  stimulate  ex- 
panded participation  in  each. 

The  progress  in  the  past  has  been  im- 
pressive. In  1967.  $440,234,000  was  pro- 
vided for  all  child  nutrition  programs. 
This  increased  to  $500,920,000  in  19«8: 
$619,873,000  in  1969:  $718,483,000  in  1970; 
$977,502,000  in  1971:  $1,257,356,000  in 
1972;  and  to  a  budgeted  level  of  $1,426,- 
747.000  m  1973. 

Tragically,  however,  in  the  last  year 
the  school  lunch  program  has  stopped 
growing.  Since  last  October  the  number 
of  students  being  served  on  a  dally  b»»ls 
has  leveled  off  to  about  22,800,000.  We 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  this.  We 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  proposed 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1973  that  will  serve 
only  23,100,000  students.  At  a  minimum. 
we  should  be  serving  25.000.000  of  the 
52.500,000  children  in  school. 

Provisions  of  this  legislation  can  as- 
sist in  meeting  this  minimum  goal. 

One  of  the  complications  of  the  past 
with  both  the  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
gram is  related  to  the  formulas  for  dl8- 
tributing  funds.  Under  the  legislation  be- 
fore us,  there  is  authorized  beginning  m 
fiscal  year  1974  a  direct  and  simple  ap- 
portionment of  funds  in  both  ProK^^ 
Pimding  under  section  4  of  the  School 
Lunch  Act  and  in  the  breakfast  program 
will  be  on  a  performance  basis;  a  uni- 
form  system   is   provided.   Each   State 
agency  will  receive  an  average  payment 
for  each  breakfast  served  and  each  luncto 
served  under  the  regular  school  luncn 

program.  ^     *   ;. 

A  more  realistic  reimbursement  rate  is 
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such   regulation*  shaU   not   prohibit   the  by    the    "^"I'J"^^^  ,,^%^?"fl^°^^ 

sale  of  coipetltlve  food.  In  food  swrloe  fa-  amount   to   $20   miiUon   f^   ^  >^ 

cUltles  or  weas  during  the  time  of  service  1973.  and  the  same  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

food    under    thla    Act    or    the    National 


t^HcThiP  for  lunches  to  be  servea  ai  tne  ocnooiuuui;ii.n.ti,.  x"c  """"■•—• 

■^nt  rate  bf  reimbursement.  Any  in-  contains  the  following  section: 

'"^  in  the  cost  of  lunches  wiU  mean  s,io.h  remiiationa  shau  not  proi 
crease             ._  _.«  _._4.in4nn*<i->'n   &  mir». 


Seweased  rate  of  participaUon.  A  min 
fmiim  reimbursement  rate  of  8  cents  per 
Zal  is  established  therefore,  not  only 
VZ  this  school  year,  but  established  on  a 
rJVraanent  basis.  In  the  past,  schools 
hive  not  known  the  level  of  reimburse- 
tnent  With  passage  of  this  legislation, 
the  program  will  be  given  the  stability 
and  continuity  which  is  necessary  for 
effective  planning.  This  legislation  re 


of  food  under  thla  Act  or 
School  Lunch  Act  if  the  proceeds  from  the 
sales  of  such  foods  will  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  schools,  or  of  organizations  of  stu- 
denta  approved  by  the  schools. 

The  original  House  bill  provided  that 
nutritious  foods  could  be  sold  in  par- 
ticipating schools  through  vending  ma- 


The  Secretary  is  required  to  take  these 
funds  out  of  section  32  custom  receipts 
which  will  later  be  restored  through  sup- 
plemental appropriation  action  by  Con- 
gress. ^  , 
The  Congress  over  the  past  several 
decades  has  acted  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tional welfare  for  almost  every  group 


effectivT-pianAlng.  T^is,  le^latlon  re-      XsThe7e"?Se  p^ee^  of  s^h  s^ls     ^trthe  voice  ^id  ILT-IbUity  ^  "speak 
quires  the  use  of  section  .2  fun^  as  may     cmnes  wn^^  ^^  ^^p  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^  interest*.  But  we  have  con- 


be  necessary  to  provide  States  with  a 
sutewide  average  payment  of  8  cents 
per  lunch  in  section  4  payments  during 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Dollar  ceilings  on  the  authorization  for 
the  special  nonschool  food  program 
and  the  school  breakfast  program  will 
be  eliminated.  In  the  past,  these  have 
hampered  the  growth  of  the  program, 
the  most  recent  example  being  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year;  $25,000,000  in  section  32 
funds  were  used  for  the  special  food 
program  because  the  authorization  of 
$32,000,000  was  insufftclent.  So,  too,  in 
the  school  breakfast  program,  only  $25.- 
000,000  was  authorized,  and  section  32 
funds  had  to  be  used  to  bring  up  the 
programs  to  the  budget  level  of  $52,500,- 
000.  To  add  further  to  the  stabUlty  of 
these  programs,  the  legislation  which 
we  are  now  considering  extends  both 
through  fiscal  year  1975. 

Other  important  and  constructive 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  programs. 
Advanced  payment  for  the  school  lunch 
and  school  breakfast  programs  is  au- 
thorized. This  ajnendment  will  end  the 
unnecessary  delays  which  schools  have 
experienced  in  receiving  the  funds  for 
these  programs.  To  f  acihtate  more  timely 
and  certain  funding  of  the  school  lunch 
program,  there  is  proposed  that  States  be 
permitted  to  meet  the  program  matching 
requirements  on  the  basis  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

As  in  the  House  bill,  new  guidelines  are 
established  for  determining  eligibility  of 
children  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  There  will  be  no  curtailment  in 
program  participation  because  of  the 
establishment  of  these  new  guidelines. 
The  conference  report  contains  a  grand- 
father clause  which  will  allow  the  use 
of  higher  income  eligibility  standards  in 
fiscal  year  1973  if  such  standards  were 
established  prior  to  July  1,  1972. 

The  conference  report  responds  to  the 
great  and  well  documented  need  for 
equipment  in  schools  which  do  not  have 
food  service  programs;  $40,000,000  is 
authorized  each  year  through  fiscal  year 
1975  with  at  least  50  percent  of  the  funds 
to  be  directed  to  schools  which  have  no 
facilities  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  important  and 
necessary  changes  which  must  be  made  in 
our  sclKKil  feeding  programs.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  major  features  In  the  confer- 
ence report  with  the  exception  of  one 
provision,  and  I  must  express  very  seri- 
ous concern  over  this.  The  conference 
report  changes  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the 


would  hiure  to  the  benefit  of  schools  or 
of  organizations  of  students  or  parents 
approved  by  the  schools  and  such  sales 
will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the 
programs  so  authorized. 

The  Senate   amendment  would  have 
continued  the  Department   of  Agricul- 
ture's authority  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
competitive  food  items  in  the  lunchroom 
except  in  the  case  of  senior  high  schools 
so  long  as  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  were 
deposited  in  the  school  lunch  account. 
My  concern  with  the  provision  in  the 
conference  report  is  simply  this— there 
is  the  possibiUty  that  if  not  carefully 
monitored,  it  may  directly  conflict  with 
the  nutritional  objectives  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  It  is  my  strong  hope  that 
educators,  school  officials,  and  aU  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  concerned  with 
the  nutrition  and  health  of  children  will 
join  together  to  minimize  the  offering 
and  sale  of  competitive  foods  In  the  lunch 
program  wherever  it  will  interfere  with 
the  nutritional  objectives  and  financial 
stability  of  individual  school  limch  pro- 
grams. _^        . 
With  this  reser\'atlon,  I  support  and 
urge  the  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port  before  us  because  it   contains   so 
many  features  that  are  essential  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  school  lunch 
program  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  agreement 
includes  a  Senate  amendment  which 
would  establish  a  2 -year  supplemental 
feeding  program  to  help  pregnant  and 
lactlng  women,  and  infants  ranging 
from  birth  to  age  4  who  are  determined 
medically  to  be  a  nutritional  risk. 

This  amendment  was  authored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mtanesota 
'Mr.  Httmphrey).  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Humphrxt  for  having  directed  oizr  atten- 
tion to  an  area  and  a  problem  which 
has  been  left  unattended  for  too  long 
a  period  of  time.  In  conference,  his  very 
eloquent  and  persuasive  argmnents  con- 
vinced us  of  the  Importance,  desirability 
and  in  fact  necessity  for  agreeing  to  this 
new  program. 

The  program  will  provide  cash  grants 
to  State  health  departments  to  finan- 
ciaUy  assist  local  health  clinics  serving 
low-income  residents  to  combat  malnu- 
trition among  infants.  EUgibillty  for  as- 
sistance under  this  amendment  is  deter- 
mined, based  upon  whether  the  mother 
or  infant  is  a  nutritional  risk.  A  fairly 
precise  definition  of  "nutritional  risk"  is 
spelled  out  in  the  amendment.  The  same 
is  true  with  respect  to  what  supplemental 


for  its  own  interests.  But  we  have  con- 
tinued to  ignore,  regrettably,  one  group 
which  cannot  speak  for  itself  and  which 
is  the  most  vulnerable  to  adverse  effects 
of   malnutrition,   namely— our   Nation's 

infants. 

In  part,  our  neglect  in  this  regard  has 
been  based  upon  earlier  reports  that  little 
could  be  done  for  infants  and  children 
through  nutritional  assistance  to  help 
them  avoid  certain  physical  and  mental 
deficiencies.  However,  a  great  deal  of 
medical  and  scientific  evidence  has  been 
developed  in  the  last  few  years  that 
makes  a  strong  and  compelling  case  for 
the  Importance  of  adequate  nutrition 
during  these  early  and  formative  years 
of  a  child's  development. 

For   instance,   a   study   conducted  by 
three  Mexican  researchers  on  this  ques- 
tion demonstrated  strong  evidence  that 
malnutrition  among  infants  in  their  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  periods  of  life  maj- 
lead  to  permanent  chromosome  damage, 
that  may,  in  turn,  make  these  children 
prone  to  a  psurticular  form  of  malignancy. 
In  another  study  conducted  on  this 
subject  by  Dr.  H.  Peter  Chase  and  Dr. 
Harold    P.    Martin,   the   foUowlng   was 
foimd:  When  19  children  who  had  been 
hospitalized    with    malnutrition   hi   the 
first  year  of  life  were  compared  with  a 
control  group  3  to  4  years  later,  the  test 
group  was  foimd  to  be  lower  in  mental 
quotient.    Impairment   of   physical   and 
mental  development  appeared  to  cor- 
relate with  the  duration  of  undernutri- 
tion in  the  first  year  of  life.  Nine  children 
admitted  to  the  hospital  with  undernutri- 
tion but  treated  In  the  first  4  months  of 
life    now   have  a  mean  developmental 
quotient  of  95  which  is  similar  to  the 
mean  of  99  for  the  control  children.  In 
10  with  undernutrition  after  4  months  of 
age  low  Indexes  for  height,  weight  and 
head  circumference  were  more  frequent, 
and  the  mean  developmental  quotient 

was  70. 

In  yet  another  studj-  published  In  June 
of  this  year  In  the  American  Journal  ol 
Public  Health.  Dr.  Herbert  G.  BlrcJh. 
M  D  reviewed  nimierous  studies,  experi- 
ments and  investigations  that  have  been 
made  In  recent  years— throughout  the 
world— pertaining  to  the  relationships 
that  exist  between  malnutrition  and 
learning  abUlty — and  especlallj-  as  It  re- 
lates to  prenatal  and  postnatal  periods 
of  a  child's  physical  development. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpoae  ol  this 
amendment  is  to  carry  out  a  2-year  pilot 
program  of  grants  to  States  to  make 
avaUable   certain   needed  supplemental 
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foods  to  low-Income  mothers  and  infanta 
not  now  provided  under  any  other  exist- 
ing program.  Tb\B  pilot  effort  would  be  In 
addition  to  any  current  D8DA  programs 
now  operating  to  assist  these  particular 
cltlrens.  That  is  to  say  that  it  would  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  either  the 
current  commodity  distribution  and  food 
stamp  programs. 

In  view  of  the  pilot  nature  of  this  pro- 
gram. eUgiblllty  would  be  determined 
simply  on  the  basis  of  nutritional  need, 
which  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  competent  professional 
authority. 

Competent  professional  authority  is 
defined  in  this  amendment  as  meaning 
physicians,  nutritionists,  dieticians  or 
State  or  local  medically  trained  health 
authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees  dis- 
agreed with  the  Senate  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment  only  on  a  technical  basis. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  reporting  that 
the  House  conferees  are  unanimously 
in  support  of  this  amendment  and  ask 
the  House  to  recede  to  the  Senate  regard- 
ing its  adoption. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consiraie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  enormous 
progress  in  our  child-nutrition  pro- 
grams in  the  past  few  years,  both  in 
the  levels  of  fimdlng  and  in  the  num- 
bers of  children  served.  Since  1967  we 
have  more  than  doubled  our  appropria- 
tions for  child  feeding  services.  Of  par- 
ticular Importance.  Federal  support  for 
free  and  reduced -price  lunches  for  needy 
children  has  been  increased  from  $2  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1967  to  $495  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  Since  fiscal  year  1969. 
the  number  of  children  served  free  or 
reduced-price  meals  under  the  Ivmch 
program  has  Increased  from  2.8  million 
to  an  estimated  8.4  million  in  this  fiscal 
year.  Equally  dramatic  increases  have 
been  made  in  participation  in  the  school 
breakfast  and  special  service  institution 
feeding  programs. 

H.R.  14896  will  contribute  to  the  prog- 
ress we  are  making  in  these  nutritional 
programs.  The  bill  would — 

First.  Extend  the  special — nonschool — 
food  assistance  program  for  children 
through  Jime  30.  1975,  and  increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  from  $32 
million  annually  to  "such  siuns  as  are 
necessary"; 

Second.  Authorize  the  use  of  $25  mil- 
lion of  section  32  funds  during  the  period 
May  15  to  September  15,  1972.  for  the 
special — nonschool — food  assistance  pro- 
gram for  children; 

Third.  Extend  the  school  breakfast 
program  through  June  30,  1975.  and  in- 
crease the  appropriation  authorization 
therefor  to  "such  sums  as  are  necessary" ; 
Fourth.  Require  the  use  of  section  32 
fimds  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tionsd  School  Limch  Act — the  regular 
school  lunch  program — and  provide  an 
average  reimbursement  rate  of  not  less 
than  8  cents  per  meal  in  each  State  in 
fiscal  1973; 

Fifth.  Require  that  free  lunches  be 
served  to  every  child  whose  family  in- 
come does  not  exceed  a  guideline  fixed 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  such 
guideline  to  be  not  less  than  100  percent 


nor  more  than  125  percent  of  the  mcome 
poverty  guideline  for  each  size  family. 
If  a  school  elected  to  serve  reduced- 
price  lunches,  they  would  have  to  be 
served  to  every  child  within  guidelines 
fixed  by  the  State  educational  agency  at 
not  more  than  150  percent  of  the  appli- 
cable family  size  poverty  guideline; 

Sixth.  Incresise  the  nonfood  assist- 
ance— eqiUpment — appropriation  au- 
thorization to  $40  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1973,  1974.  1975,  and  $20 
million  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year; 
Seventh.  Rescind  the  statutory  au- 
thority of  the  USDA  to  regxilate  the  sale 
of  food  items  in  competition  with  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  leaving  the  decision  on  such 
matters  to  State  and  local  authorities; 
Eighth.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1974, 
provide  for  Federal  performance  fund- 
ing for  section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  for  the  school  breakfast 
program; 

Ninth.  Provide  for  advance  pay-ments 
for  the  school  lunch  program  as  well  as 
for  the  school  breakfast  program;  and 
Tenth.  Authorize  a  specisil  2-year  pilot 
program  of  assistance  to  State  health 
agencies  for  special  nutritional  projects 
which  would  make  available  supplemen- 
tal foods  to  pregnant  and  lactating  wom- 
en and  to  infants  who  are  at  nutritional 
risk. 

While  the  special  program  for  preg- 
nant and  lactating  women  and  infants 
is  reported  in  technical  disagreement,  the 
House   conferees   urge   agreement  with 
this  Senate  provision.  It  would  permit 
the    continuation    of    projects    already 
started  in  the  past  few  years  by  hospitals 
and  other  groups  in  vsirious  cities  in  the 
United  States,  and  would  also  permit  a 
number  of  other  projects  to  be  initiated. 
The  existing  projects  include  those  at 
St.  Jude's  Hospital  in  Memphis,  Term.; 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
Md.;  the  Ford  Hospital  in  Detroit.  Mich.; 
the  Human  Development  Corp.   in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.;  and,  by  the  department  of 
social  welfare  in   Montpelier,   Vt.   The 
results  and  findings  of   these  projects 
again  underscore  both  the  need  and  suc- 
cess that  can  be  obtained  in  combating 
malnutrition  among  low-income  infants 
who  are  found  in  both  the  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  our  Natior 

I  understand  that  ai.  estimated  400.- 
000  infants  in  this  Nation  are  in  need  of 
the  type  of  assistance  provided  in  this 
amendment.  Although  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  amendment  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  all  these  in- 
fants, sufQcient  funds  are  provided  to 
finance  a  sovmd  pilot  program  in  a  few 
urban  and  rural  localities.  The  amend- 
ment makes  clear  that  these  pilot  efforts 
are  to  lead  to  an  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram later  if  the  medical  evidence  and 
experience  of  this  program  proves  that 
such  assistance  does  in  fact  help  avert 
physical  and  mental  damage  caused  to 
children  due  to  malnutrition. 

The  amendment  requires  that  ade- 
quate medical  records  be  maintained  in 
order  to  permit  appropriate  evaluation  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Greneral  Accounting  Office  fol- 
lowing the  first  year's  completion  of  the 


pilot  program.  I  further  asked  that  lan- 
guage be  included  in  the  conference  r«. 
port  on  the  bill  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu-e  and  State  health  departs 
ments  administering  or  involved  in  thl« 
pilot  effort  to  consult  with  appropriate 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pertain- 
ing to  any  procedures,  recordkeeping, 
and  medical  criteria  that  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  operation  of  this  particular 
program.  I  believe  these  combined  re- 
quirements will  result  in  sufficient  data 
and  information  for  Congress  to  ade- 
quately evaluate  the  results  obtained 
from  this  program  when  It  is  asked  later 
to  consider  an  extension  or  expansion 
of  it. 

The  only  other  matter  actually  in  con- 
troversy— that  of  permitting  a  competi- 
tive food  service  at  the  option  of  local 
schools — has  already  been  discussed  at 
some  length.  A  version  of  this  amend- 
ment was  in  both  the  House-passed  and 
Senate-passed  bills,  and  I  believe  that  we 
have  presented  a  reasonable  compromise. 
The  amendment  simply  prohibits  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  making 
regulations  which  prohibit  a  local  school 
from  allowing  the  sale  of  competitive 
foods  in  food  service  areas  during  the 
time  federEilly  supported  school  lunches 
are  being  served,  so  long  as  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  such  foods  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school  or  student  organiza- 
tions approved  by  the  school. 

This  leaves  the  whole  matter  up  to  the 
local  school  board,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs. The  House  version  of  this  amend- 
ment spoke  of  "the  sale  of  nutritious  food 
through  vending  machines".  The  confer- 
ence version  gives  the  local  school  board 
more  latitude  and  under  it  a  local  school 
may  choose  to  use  vending  macliines 
and/ or  other  methods  of  selling  competi- 
tive foods.  I  much  prefer  this  broader 
language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  this 
conference  report  represents  a  major  im- 
provement of  our  total  child  nutrition 
program.  There  are  yet  additional  im- 
provements to  be  made — such  as  placing 
the  distribution  of  free  and  reduced  cost 
lunch  funds  on  a  "performance  basis"  as 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— but  we  can  take  these  less  urgent 
things  up  next  year.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me   compliment   my   distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qmz)  for  all  the  imtiring  and  out- 
standing work  the  gentleman  did  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation.  As  he  has 
said  there  was  considerable  disagreement 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  vending 
machine  amendment.  In  the  House  bill 
the  provision  was  limited  to  nutritious 
foods  such  as  apples  and  other  fruits.  In 
conference   the   word   "nutritious"   was 
deletea.  We  further  provided  that  all  the 
benefits  from  the  sale  of  foods  would  go 
to  the  schoolchUdren  hi  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  not  quite  accurate. 
In  the  House  we  provided  for  school- ap- 
proved student  associations  and  parental 
organizations. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  right;  I  stand 

"^J^SJiE.  in  conference  we  dropped 
narental  organizations. 

Mr  PERKINS.  But  in  other  action  we 
JfJied  the  word  "competitive"  for  "nu- 
SmoM^'  so  we  have  created  a  situation 
IherTlf  the  local  education  agency 
Si  decide,  there  could  be  competition 
Stb  the  subsidized  school  lunch  pro- 
Sam  through  the  sale  of  other  foods  in 
vending  machines  or  otherwise. 

Mr  OUIE  No;  I  think  I  should  correct 
thrchainnan,  and  state  that  there  could 
S  no  subsidization  for  the  services  in 
vending  machines  or  those  set  out  on  a 
school  table. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Let  me  ask  my  col- 
league, so  we  can  make  some  legislative 
Wktory  here.  Did  we  not  contemplate 
Sat  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
administering  this  program  should  hold 
to  the  sale  of  nutritious  foods,  and  not  go 
beyond  that?  Is  that  not  what  we  con- 
templated? ..   ^  *     J     .Ko* 

Mr  QUIE  If  we  had  wsmted  to  do  that 
I  guess  we  would  have  left  the  word  "nu- 
tritious" in  the  conference  agreement, 
but  the  conferees  felt  that  the  schools 
ought  to  determtoe  that.  We  used  the 
term  "competitive."  and  let  the  schools 
make  that  determination.  I  doubt  that 
the  schools  are  going  to  permit  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  that  would  be  nonnu- 
tritious.  But  I  do  not  want  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  telling  them  what  is 
or  what  is  not  a  nutritious  food  because 
they  just  do  not  have  that  kind  of  com- 
petence. For  instance,  you  could  say  that 
candy  bars  are  not  nutritious  food,  and 
there  are  candy  bars  that  are  not,  but 
there  are  candy  bars  that  are  of  a  high 
protein  value. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  fully  agree  that  local 
educational  agencies  are  perfectly  com- 
petent to  make  decisions  along  this  line. 
In  the  past  vendmg  machines  have  been 
prohibited  because  of  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultiire.  and  I  be- 
lieve these  were  reasonable  restrictions. 
There  resulted  nutritious  lunches  for 
our  young  schoolchildren. 

I  think  we  share  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  there  is  no  service  of  items  that  are 
not  nutritious.  Nonnutritious  foods  must 
not  replace  wholesome   lunches  which 
have  been  and  are  now  being  provided. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU  say  to 
the  chairman,  there  is  just  no  chance  of 
that  happening  that  I  can  see  because 
we  keep  increasing  the  subsidization  of 
the  school  lunch  program.   Any  time 
foods     are     processed     and     dispensed 
through    a   vending    machine    this    in- 
creases the  cost.  Such  foods  will  have  a 
hard  time  competing   with   the  subsi- 
dized program.  Also  they  have   to   go 
through  the  local  school  officials.  But  no 
doubt  there  will  be  organizations  with 
vested  interests  who  will  make  an  effort. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. You  can  make  that  claim  in  the 
amendment  in  disagreement.  It  is  the 
baby  food  manufacturers  now  who  want 
to  have  an  inside  track  to  get  some  Fed- 
eral money,  some  $20  million,  to  pay  for 
baby  food.  I  think  this  is  thrown  out  to 
get  away  from  the  main  thrust  of  the 
argument. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
WiU  agree  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
conference  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram does  not  get  away  from  nutritious 
foods.  Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Well,  we  thought — my  own 
feeling  is  they  ought  to  have  nutritious 
food  I  have  said  this  many  times  be- 
fore, but  we  cannot  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  write  regulations  on  what  is 
nutritious  food. 

The  decision  is  left  to  local  school  of- 
ficials. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  more  intelligence  than  these 
people  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  not  said  nor 

even  ImpUed  that.  .    *.  , 

Mr  QUIE.  All  I  can  say  from  what  I 

have  observed  is  that  local  people  have 

a  lot  more  sense.  I  just  wish  they  had  a 

freer  hand  in  many  areas. 

Mr   PERKINS.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 

Congress  where  school  lunches  are  served 

that  they  serve  nutritious  foods;  am  I 

correct  in  that  statement? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  The 

local  schools  will  determine  that.  They 

will  determine  to  the  extent  they  want 

these  competitive  foods  to  be  used.  They 

can  say  "No"  and  they  will  make  the 

determination  which  ones  are. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Ruth)  who  is 

on  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.    KAZEN.    Mr.    Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask 

a  question  and  so  that  he  may  answer 

also?  ^  ^- 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  gentleman  and  the 
chairman  have  done  a  pretty  good  Job 
in  confusing  me  as  to  what  is  in  this 
conference  report. 

Will  the  gentleman  please  explam  to 
me  what  they  are  talking  about  whm 
they  talk  of  a  vending  machme  program? 

Mr  RUTH.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  respond,  you  kind  of  beat  me  to  the 

I  want  to  explain  that  the  first  thing 
we  realized  about  the  conference  report 
was  that  the  words  "vending  machine" 
had  no  business  there.  Whether  you  are 
selling  anything  or  notr-you  might  seU  it 
out  of  your  pocket  or  at  the  book  store  or 
seU  it  out  of  a  vending  machine.  We  took 
the  vending  machine  language  out. 

The  second  thing  is.  I  think,  the  con- 
ferees are  entitled  to  teU  the  Members  of 
the  House  what  is  to  the  bill  and  not 
what  you  heard  about  what  was  in  the 

I  thmk  the  genUeman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  Qun;)  is  well  qualified  to  do  that. 
I  would  be  happy  to  and  I  would  like  to 
explain  to  the  House  Members  exactly 
what  the  bill  consists  of.  and  not  what 
you  thought  it  might  or  might  not  have 
consisted  of. 

Would  you  like  me  to  make  a  throw  at 
that?  That  is  not  too  difficult. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  J  ask  how  much  time 
I  have  remaining? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  fnmi  Minnesota  has  coa- 
sumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  SpeaitBT.  1  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Nortii 
Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  frankly,  it 
was  decided  that  food  could  be  dispersed 
in  the  schools.  We  eliminated  the  word 
"nutritious"  and  left  It  in  the  judgment 
of  the  school  official,  and  also  to  the 
judgment  of  the  school  official  as  to  how 
the  funds  could  be  used— or  who  would 
get  the  profit.  It  Is  just  that  simple.  We 
did  kick  it  aroimd  a  good  deal,  but  that 
is  the  final  decision  and  that  is  what 
the  House  is  entitied  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  has 

consumed  1  minute.  ,  _^  ,j 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Mdm)  . 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  HH. 
14896.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  will 
be    to    provide    needed    sUblhty    and 
strength    to   the    school   lunch,    school 
breakfast,    and    out-of-school    feeding 
programs,  and  to  provide  assistance  for 
school  lunch  equipment  to  many  of  the 
18  000  schools  to  the  Nation  which  are 
now  unable  to  participate  to  the  school 
feedmg  programs  because  of  lack  of  food 
service  equipment. 

I  heartily  support  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  extend  the  breakfast  program 
and  the  nonschool  food  assistance— to- 
cluding  the  summer  feeding  programs- 
through    June    30.    1975.   with   funding 
which  meets  the  actual  needs  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  raise  to  the  reim- 
bursement rate  to  8  cents  per  lunch,  the 
establishment    of    reasonable    eUgibility 
guidelmes  for  those  children  who  are  of- 
fered free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  a 
guarantee  ftw  1  additional  year  of  eligi- 
bihty  to  thoee  who  received  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  under  previously  es- 
tabUshed   eliglbUity  standards,  the  in- 
crease m  equipment  authorizations  to  $40 
million  for  1973.  1974.  and  1975,  and  $20 
million  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
with  a  set-aside  of  50  percent  of  the  funds 
for  no-program  schools,  and  ftoally  the 
changeover   from   the   present   cumber- 
some allocation  formula  f imdtog  to  a  sim- 
ple performance  funding.  Under  this  new 
f  undtog  proposal,  each  State  agency  ^nO. 
receive  a  uniform  payment  for  each  lunch 
served  of  not  less  than  8  cents  to  a  fiscal 
year  Withto  the  statewide  average  pay- 
ment. States  could  vary  the  per  lunch 
rate  of  section  4  assistance  to  individual 
schools.  Similarly,  this  new  performance 
fundtog  will  be  a  feature  of  the  breakfast 
program  as  weU,  beginnmg  with  fiscal 
year  1974.  By  this  method,  each  State 
will  be  able  to  ascertato  how  much  money 
will  be  provided  in  Federal  assistance  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  lunches  served 
by  the  assistance  factor— not  less  than 
8  cents  per  lunch. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  new  leg- 
islation will  enable  State  and  local  school 
authorities  to  plan  more  totelllgently  to 
the  future  for  the  programs  which  they 
feel  are  essential  for  the  needs  of  tiielr 
children.  They  will  know  to  advance  how 
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much  they  may  expect  in  fluids,  and  they 
will  know  In  advance  which  of  their  chil- 
dren will  be  eligible  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches,  and  breakfasts.  And  fur- 
thermore, they  will  know  that  the  Ccai- 
gress  is  in  support  of  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide nutritious  meals  for  all  childrren. 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  legisla- 
tion, however,  which  I  feel  could  be 
disastrous  to  the  school  feeding  pro- 
grams. 

This  provision  reads  a£  follows: 

Such  regulAtlonx  shall  not  prohibit  the 
sale  of  competitive  foods  in  food  service 
faclUtlea  or  areas  during  the  time  of  service 
of  food  under  this  Act  or  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  If  the  proceedB  from  the  sales  of 
such  foods  wUl  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
schools,  or  of  organizations  of  students  ap- 
proved by  the  schools. 

This  provision  goes  considerably  beyond 
what  waa  contained  In  either  the  House  or 
Senate  blUa  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of 
competitive  food  Items  In  the  lunchroom  It- 
self. The  House  bill  provided  that  nutritious 
foods  could  be  sold  In  participating  schools 
through  vending  machines  where  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales  will  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  schools  or  of  organization  of  students  or 
parents  approved  by  the  schools  and  such 
sales  will  not  substantially  Interfere  with  the 
programs  so  authorized. 

The  Senate  amendment  on  this  matter 
would  have  continued  the  Department  of 
AgrlciUture's  authority  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  competitive  food  Items  In  the  lunchroom 
except  in  the  case  of  senior  high  schools  so 
long  as  the  proce«ds  of  such  sales  were  de- 
posited In  the  school  lunch  account. 

The  effect  of  the  new  language  on  the  sale 
of  competitive  foods  as  contained  In  the  con- 
ferenc«  report  Is  simply  this : 

(a)  The  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  regulate  the  sale  of  comj>etl- 
tlve  foods  In  the  schacl  lunchroom  Itself  Is 
totally  rescinded.  I  must  remind  the  House 
that  this  specific  authority  was  granted  by 
the  Congress  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture only  24  years  ago  In  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  91-248. 

(b)  Any  food  or  snack  or  beverage  Item, 
regardless  of  its  nutritional  value,  may  be 
sold  In  the  lunchroom  In  direct  competition 
with  the  complete  nutritious  liuich. 

(c)  The  financial  stability  of  Individual 
school  lunch  programs  will  be  endangered. 
Children's  lunch  money  will  be  often  diverted 
to  the  piuxhase  of  less  nutritious  Items  with 
a  consequent  drop  In  the  number  of  children 
purchasing  the  complete  lunch.  Again  I 
should  remind  the  House  that  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional general  supjaort  to  the  lunch  program 
In  order  to  avoid  further  Increases  In  prices 
to  the  chUdren  for  a  complete  lunch.  Thus, 
by  one  action  we  are  negating  the  purpose  of 
the  other. 

(d)  School  principals  will  be  subjected  to 
enormous  pressures  from  a  variety  of  sales 
agents  to  undertake  sales  of  competitive  food 
Items  In  the  lunchroom  on  the  basts  that 
such  sales  would  constitute  a  new  source  of 
Income  for  school  activities  other  than  the 
lunch  program. 

(e)  One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
school  lunch  program  is  to  teach  chUdren 
the  Importance  of  good  nutrition  and  Its  re- 
lationship to  good  health.  If  the  child  Is 
taught  In  the  classroom  the  lmport«mce  of 
eating  a  well  balanced  nutritious  hmch.  what 
Is  he  to  think  when  he  Is  offered  In  the 
lunchroom  a  choice  of  buying  the  complete 
lunch  or  selecting  his  lunch  from  a  variety 
of  Individual  Items  of  leas  nutritional  value. 

All  in  all,  this  provision  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  nutritional  objectives  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  It  is  my  strong 
hope  that  educators,  school  officials,  and 


all  organizations  and  individuals  con- 
cerned with  the  nutrition  and  health  of 
children  will  join  together  to  minimize 
the  offering  and  sale  of  competitive  foods 
in  the  lunch  program  wherever  it  will  in- 
terfere with  the  nutritional  objectives 
and  financial  stability  of  individual 
school  lunch  programs. 

With  this  reservation,  I  support  and 
urge  the  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  14896  because  it  contains 
so  many  features  that  are  essential  to 
the  effective  operation  of  the  school 
lunch  program  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report. 

First  of  all  I  say  to  my  colleagues  I 
would  agree  with  them  that  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  report  would  indicate 
that  the  House  receded  in  far  more  areas 
than  we  were  able  to  prevail  upon  the 
Senate  to  recede.  Yet  on  close  examina- 
tion I  think  Members  will  And  most  of 
those  areas  in  which  we  receded  were 
not  matters  of  substance  but  were  areas 
which  related  to  the  fiscal  years  for  the 
program  and  other  minor  matters.  The 
Senate  did  take  up  the  bill  after  the 
House  had  acted  and  they  were  able  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  light  of  what 
we  had  done.  In  fact,  in  most  of  the  areas 
in  which  there  was  some  substance,  such 
as  amendment  No.  5,  the  House  was  able 
to  prevail  upon  the  Senate  to  recede. 

On  amendment  No.  24  in  particular  I 
would  disagree  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman      from      Washington      iMr. 
Meeds  )  who  has  indicated  he  thought  the 
conference  took  the  worst  of  both  provi- 
sions. I  happen  to  think — not  just  be- 
cause I  was  the  author  of  the  language 
the  conferees  adopted — that  in  principle 
it  is  correct  to  give  as  much  autonomy 
to  the  local  schools  as  possible.  I  favored 
that  Itinguage  because  I  think  it  has  been 
misunderstood.  On  page  No.  5  of  the  re- 
port, on  amendment  No.  24,  quotation 
marks  could  have  been  put  around  the 
words  because  they  are  the  exact  lan- 
guage we  agreed  upon.  I  suggest  the 
Members  read  the  five  lines  beginning 
with  the  word  "such"  as  follows: 
such  regtUatlons  shall  not  prohibit  the  sale 
of  competitive  foods  in  food  service  facilities 
or  areas  during  the  time  of  service  of  food  if 
the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  such  foods  will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  or  of  orga- 
nizations of  students  approved  by  the  schools. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  that.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  this  is  a  good  compromise, 
a  good  way  to  resolve  the  issue. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  that 
somehow  or  other  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram might  break  down  and  we  might 
see  a  decrease  in  the  service  of  nutritious 
foods.  I  think  that  suggests  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  local  administrators. 
I  have  been  contacted  by  a  number  of 
administrators  from  my  district  in  Ohio 
who  have  some  question  about  this  be- 
cause they  felt  it  would  open  up  pressures 
upon  the  schools  to  turn  over  to  the 
student  organizations  and  student-ap- 
proved groups  these  competitive  food 
concessions  in  the  cafeterias.  I  would  say 
it  was  clearly  the  understanding  of  most 
of  the  conferees,  and  I  know  I  can  speak 
for  them,  that  in  95  to  98  percent  of  the 


schools,  proceeds  from  any  competitive 
sales  would  go  into  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram coffers,  and  only  in  those  areas 
where  the  school  might  deem  it  financial- 
ly feasibly  to  allow  an  organization  of 
students  or  a  non-school-funded  group 
to  take  care  of  this  particular  competi- 
tive food  service  facility  do  we  allow  them 
the  option.  Certainly  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  open  up  a  flood  gate  of  pressure 
on  the  local  schools.  We  allow  their 
sound  judgment  to  be  supreme  and  that 
is  as  it  should  be. 

We  believe  that  in  most  cases  any  com- 
petitive food  sale  proceeds  will  go  to  the 
school's  own  funds;  in  those  few  cases 
where  they  want  to  do  otherwise,  they 
should  have  this  option.  But  again,  in 
light  of  what  I  said  previously.  I  am  not 
going  to  worry  about  pressure  being 
placed  on  local  school  districts  to  allow 
student  groups  to  get  these  proceeds.  I 
am  sure  they  can  handle  themselves.  Just 
as  I  am  sure  they  can  in  determining 
what  is  nutritious  and  can  be  sold  in 
competitive  supplement  to  the  school 
lunch  program. 

I  would  say  amendment  No.  24  reflects 
the  good  judgment  of  the  House  in  do- 
ing what  so  many  times  we  talk  about 
back  home  when  we  are  campaigning  but 
rarely  do,  and  that  is  to  give  to  the  local 
school  districts,  give  to  the  local  people, 
some  autonomy  and  some  control  over 
their  own  schools  and  over  their  own 
school  lunch  program. 

Quite  the  opposite  of  the  doubts  that 
have  been  reflected  here,  I  think  this 
shows  a  confidence  in  our  local  schools 
and  local  school  administration,  and  in 
no  way  do  I  think  it  will  lead  to  non- 
nutritious  foods  being  peddled,  promoted, 
or  served  in  conjunction  with  a  school 
lunch  program.  I  think  quite  the  oppo- 
site. It  will  give  options  to  our  young 
people,  options  that  they  might  want 
at  some  time  and  in  some  way  to  sup- 
plement their  school  lunch  program  with 
an  apple,  with  an  orange,  or  with  what- 
ever the  local  school  district  deems  prop- 
er. So  quite  the  opposite  of  casting  fear 
in  the  minds  of  Members.  I  would  say 
that  the  action  of  the  conferees  indi- 
cates the  confidence  we  have  in  Ihe  local 
school  system,  the  administrators  of  our 
local  schools. 

I  heartily  support  the  amendment,  and 
I  support  the  conference  repor^  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheueri. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  Hunger 
and  malnutrition  have  no  place  in  mod- 
ern America.  Especially  among  the 
young,  we  must  act  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely the  debilitating  condition  of  hun- 
ger before  we  will  be  able  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  (rf 
our  children. 

Since  1946,  when  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  was  first  enacted,  the  school 
lunch  program  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
American  youth.  The  enactment  in  1969 
of  the  national  school  lunch  amend- 
ments   made    major    improvements    in 
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rhild  nutrition  programs  by  providing  an 
Sditional    $45    million    for    meals    for 

^rlSS'^d  1971.  two  of  my  amend 


cents  to  8  cents  per  lunch.  Also,  for  the 
first  time  a  "performance  funding"  con- 
cept is  adopted.  Under  performance 
funding  each  State  agency  will  receive  a 


in  1970  a"°^f;';'w"jJi  program  and     unifonn  payment  for  each  lunch  served 
ments.  the  school  breal^t  Progr^a  an  ^^''^^^^  ^ith  an  additional  pay- 


STsWner  lunch  P^oe^-f^^.'lZ 
.tniinn  orograms  that  would  be  eligible 

Soofyear,  over  25  million  chUdren  par- 
Uclpated  daily  in  the  programs,  with  8 
Sn  of  this  total  receiving  their 
Khes  either  free  of  charge  or  for  a 

'^Se  mTwnendments  to  the  national 
school    lunch    program    make    further 
necessary  improvements  In  the  program. 
Under  these  provisions,  child  care  cen- 
t.ers  wiU  be  eligible  for  Federal  nutrition 
Ses.    Also,    approximately    600,000 
more  children  in  New  York  alone  wlllbe 
served  by  summer  lunch  programs.  The 
conference  report  also  removes  the  limi- 
tation on  the  amounts  that  can  be  appro- 
priated to  the  school  breakfast  program 
and  changes  this  program  from  its  re- 
search and  development   status  to  the 
status  of  a  fully  funded  and  recognized 
program.  The  1972  amendments  increase 
the  guaranteed  Federal  rate  of  contribu- 
tion from  6  cents  per  meal  to  8  cents  per 
meal  and  also   provide  $20  million  for 
nonfood  assistance  programs.  These  are 
significant  and  necessary  improvements 
to  the  school  lunch   program   and  we 
must  vote  to  implement  them.  However. 
even  with  these  provisions,  our  job  is  not 

done. 

The  latest  figures  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  ap- 
proximately 20,000  schools,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  over  6  million  children,  do 
not  offer  any  type  of  food  service.  The 
tragedy  of  this  situation  is  heightened  by 
the  substantial  number  of  needy  chil- 
dren—perhaps over  1  million — cannot 
receive  free  and  reduced  priced  meals 
which  they  need  and  are  eligible  for. 
simply  because  they  do  not  attend 
schools  which  participate  in  the  program. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  directly  af- 
fect a  child's  r.bility  to  concentrate  and 
learn  in  school.  Hungry  children  are  de- 
prived not  only  of  good  health  but  also 
of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
has  an  impressive  record  of  achievement 
and  expansion.  But  there  is  still  urgent 
need  for  improvement.  It  is  essential  that 
we  accept  this  conference  report  today  in 
order  to  feed  many  hungry  children  and 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  eliminat- 
ing hunger  in  America. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  today  taken  final  action  on  leg- 
islation to  continue  and  expand  the 
school  lunrh  program.  Unfortunately, 
this  program,  which  passed  the  House 
back  in  June,  was  first  delayed  in  the 
Senate  and  by  a  summer  congressional 
recess.  These  delays  have  already  dis- 
rupted the  planning  of  local  school 
budgets. 

This  measure  passed  today  will  pro- 
vide $248  million  for  this  fiscal  year— 
1973— for  the  basic  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  school  breakfast  program, 
and  the  special  food  service  program.  It 
increases  the  minimum  Federal  contri- 
bution for  every  lunch  served  from  6 


in  a  fiscal  year,  with  an  additional  r>ay- 
ment  for  each  free  or  each  reduced-price 
lunch  served  to  children  eligible  for  such 
meals. 

I  am  hopeful  for  quick  Presidential  ac- 
tion on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  thi«  side. 
Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  a,t  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  380,  nays  0,  not  voting  51,  as 
follows ; 

(Roll   No.  3621 

YEAS — 380 


Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
H*bert 


Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
MlUer.  Ohio 
MUls.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 


Hechler.  W.  Va.  Mlnlsh 

Heckler.  Mass.     Mink 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash 

HUlls 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alenander 

Anderson. 

OaiU. 
.Anderson,  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
.^onunzlo 
.\rcher 
.trends 
.\Ehbrook 
Ashley 
.Aspln 
Badlllo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begtch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Belts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bcw 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke.  MasB. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 


Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Cfclsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUlns,  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Ocnover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
CJurlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danielaon 
Davis.  Qa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Deilums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
DulskI 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 


Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Pascell 

Pindley 

PlBto 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Pulton 

F\iqua 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Qettys 

Glalmo 

Olbbotis 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Ore?. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

GrifBths 

Gross 

Drover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 
Hall 

Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen.  Idaho 


Hogan 

Hoimeld 

Honon 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Himt 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Land  rum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure, 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

MaUary 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 


Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

Mizei: 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

O-Nelll 

Patm^an 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poege 

Podell 

Powell 

Prever.  N.C. 

Price.  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegie 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

P.oblson.  NY 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RoEtenkowskl 

Roush 

Rouaselot 

Roy 

Rcvbal 

Runnels 

Rupf)e 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanee 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

SebeliuB 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikee 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

8i)ence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

atelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
3tubbiefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tek. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Qa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Veyeey 
Vigor!  to 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whit* 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
wmn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyiie 
Wyman 
Y8'*e 
Yt-iron 
Young,  FUi. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


.'Vbourezk 

.^splnall 

Baker 

Bell 

B«vm 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Bogga 

Boiling 

Brotzman 

Camp 

Carney 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cotter 

Delaney 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Dowdy 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

Dwyer 

Edmcndson 

Each 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Gallfiaaakls 

Gallagher 

Hanaen.  Wash 

Hawkins 

Jonas 

Kee 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Macdcnald. 

Mass. 
Mlkva 

MlUer.  Calif. 
Nelsen 


-51 
Passman 
Pelly 
Puclnskl 
Reld 

Booney.  N.Y. 
Ryan 
Scbmitz 
Schwengel 
Springer 
Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stokes 
UdaU. 

Vander  Jagt 
Whalley 
Wilson.  Bob 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Rooney  or  New  York  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tenneaaoe  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Paasman  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Pucln«kl  with  Mr.  Stokee. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Schinlts. 

Mi«.    Hanaen    of    Washington   with    Mn. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Bach. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Whailtj. 

Mr.  Maodonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Pelly. 

Mr  Abouressk  with  Mr.  TTdall. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  McBiroii. 

Mr.  Oom  with  Mr.  Jonaa. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  McMU- 
lan. 

Mr.  Ccdmer  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMKNOUENT  IN  DtSAGKKXMKNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  On  page  17, 
line  12,  Insert: 

SBC.  9.  The  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 


"SPBCIAI,  SXn»Pl.ia«KNTAL  rOOD  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  June  30.  19T4,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  cash  grants  to  the 
health  department  or  comi>arable  agency  of 
each  State  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds 
to  local  health  or  welfare  agencies  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  of  such  State  serving  local 
health  or  welfare  needs  to  enable  such  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  a  program  under  which  sup- 
plemental foods  will  be  made  available  to 
pregnant  or  lactatlng  women  and  to  Infants 
determined  by  competent  professionals  to  be 
nutritional  risks  because  of  Inadequate  nu- 
trition and  inadequate  Income.  Such  program 
shall  be  operated  for  a  two-year  period  and 
may  be  carried  out  In  any  area  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  whether  a  food 
stamp  program  or  a  direct  food  distribution 
program  Is  In  effect  In  such  area. 

"(b)    In  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
provided  for  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  the  Secretary  shall  use  $20,000,000  out 
of  funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  Avjgust  24.  1936  (7  U.S.C.  612(c) ) .  In  order 
to  carry  out  such  program  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated   the  sum   of   $20,000,000. 
but  In  the  event  that  such  sum  has  not  been 
appropriated  for  such  purpoee  by  August  1. 
1973,  the  Secretary  shall  use  $20,000,000,  or. 
If  any  amount   has   been   appropriated   for 
such  program,  the  difference,  if  any,  between 
the  amount  directly  appropriated  for  such 
piirpose  and  $20,000,000.  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1936   (7  use.  812(c)).  Any  funds  expended 
from  such  section  32  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)   of  this  section  shall 
be  reimbursed  out  of  any  supplemental  ap- 
propriation her«after  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  proylalona  of  such  sub- 


section, and  such  relmbuissments  shall  bs 
deposited  Into  the  fund  established  pursuant 
to  such  section  32,  to  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  such  section. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  prograen  la  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion through  any  State  or  local  or  nonprofit 
agency,  he  Is  authorized  to  pay  administrative 
coats  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  Fed- 
eral fundr  provided  under  the  authority  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  The  eligibility  of  persons  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  provided  for  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  competent  professional  authortty. 
Participants  shall  be  residents  of  areas  served 
by  clinics  or  other  health  facUttlas  deter- 
mined to  have  significant  numbers  of  In- 
fants and  pregnant  and  lactatlng  women  at 
nutritional  risk. 

"(e)  State  or  local  agencies  or  groups  car- 
rying out  any  program  under  this  section 
shall  maintain  adequate  medical  records  on 
the  participants  assisted  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  and  evaluate  the  benefits 
of  the  nutritional  assistance  provided  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  and  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  shall  submit 
preliminary  evaluation  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  October  1,  1973,  and  not 
later  than  March  30,  1974,  submit  reports 
containing  an  eval\iatlon  of  the  program  pro- 
vided under  this  section  and  making  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  Its  continuation. 
"(f)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'Pregnant  and  lactatlng  women' 
when  used  In  connection  with  the  term  'at 
nutritional  risk'  includes  mothers  from  low- 
Income  pKjpulatlons  who  demonstrate  one  or- 
more  of  the  following  characteristics :  known 
Inadequate  nutritional  patterns,  unaccept- 
ably  high  Incidence  of  anemia,  high  prema- 
turity rates,  or  Inadequate  patterns  of  growth 
(underweight,  obesity,  or  stunting).  Such 
term  (when  used  in  connection  with  the 
term  'at  nutritional  risk')  also  includes  low- 
income  Individuals  who  have  a  history  of 
high-risk  pregnancy  as  evidenced  by  abor- 
tion, premature  birth,  or  severe  anemia. 

"(2)  "Infants'  when  used  In  connection 
with  the  term  "at  nutrltkanal  risk'  means 
children  under  four  years  of  age  who  are  In 
low-Income  populations  wtilch  have  shown 
a  deficient  pattern  of  growth,  by  mmimally 
acceptable  standards,  as  reflected  by  an  ex- 
cess number  of  children  In  the  lower  per- 
centiles of  height  and  weight.  Such  term, 
when  used  in  connection  with  'at  nutritional 
risk',  may  also  Include  (at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary)  children  luider  four  years  of 
age  who  (A)  are  In  the  parameter  of  nutri- 
tional anemia,  or  (B)  are  from  low-Income 
populations  where  nutritional  studies  have 
shown  Inadequate  infant  diets. 

"  (3)  'Supplemental  foods'  shall  mean  those 
foods  containing  nutrients  known  to  be  lack- 
ing In  the  diets  of  populations  at  nutritional 
risks  and.  In  particular,  those  foods  and  food 
products  containing  high-quality  protein. 
Iron,  calcium,  vitamin  A,  and  vitamin  C. 
Such  term  may  also  Include  (at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary)  any  food  product  com- 
mercially formulated  preparation  specifically 
designed  for  Infants. 

"(4)  'Competent  professional  authority' 
Inchides  physicians,  nutritionists,  registered 
nurses,  dieticians,  or  State  or  local  medically 
tramed  health  officials,  or  persons  designated 
by  physicians  or  State  or  local  medically 
trained  health  officials  as  being  competent 
professionally  to  evaluate  nutritional  risk." 
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September  IS,  1972 

MOTION  OrFXBKD  BT   MK.  PKKKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Peekins  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  26  and  conctor  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  motion  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection,  i 


Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  16593,  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1973 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Tennessee,   iti.' 
Speaker,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1114 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1114 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
6  of  rule  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  16593)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  ex- 
cept against  section  743  are  hereby  waived. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1114 
waives  the  3-day  rule  for  consideration  of 
HJl.  16593.  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  in  order  that  it  could 
be  called  up  today.  In  addition,  all  points 
of  order  are  waived  against  the  bill  ex- 
cept against  section  743,  which  is  con- 
troversial. The  general  waiver  was 
granted  due  to  the  fact  that  authoriza- 
tions have  not  been  enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  see  no  need  for  further  comment. 
We  just  are  taking  up  a  rule  to  bring  the 
bill  before  the  House  today.  We  have 
waived  the  3-day  rule  and  all  points  of 
order  that  have  to  do  with  this  legisla- 
tion on  this  bill,  starting  with  page  30 
and  continuing  on,  with  the  exception  of 
section  743,  beginning  on  page  51,  on 
which  we  did  not  waive  points  of  order. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
Quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 

present.  ^  ^  ^     ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 

the  roll: 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere— yeas  342.  nays  34,  not  voting  55. 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  363] 
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TKAS— 342 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adame 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aahley 
A<plD 
Baring 
B»rrett 
Begleh 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brookfi 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Cartel 
Ca«ey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
(Siappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins.  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Qa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 


de  la  Oarza 

Horton 

Dellenback 

Hosmer 

Denholm 

Howard 

Dennis 

Hunt 

Dent 

Hutchinson 

Derwlnskl 

Ichord 

Devme 

Jacobs 

Dickinson 

Jarman 

Dlggs 

Johnson,  Oallf . 

Donohue 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Downing 

Jones,  Ala. 

Dulski 

Jones,  N.C. 

Duncan 

Jones.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Karth 

Eckhardt 

Kazen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Keating 

Ellberg 

Keith 

Erlenborn 

Kemp 

Eshleman 

King 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kluczynakl 

Pascell 

Kuykendall 

Pinflley 

Kyi 

Pish 

Kyros 

Fisher 

Landgrebe 

Flood 

Landnim 

Flowers 

Latta 

Flynt 

Leggett 

Foley 

Lennon 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

Lent 

Ford. 

Unk 

WlUlam  D. 

Lloyd 

Forsythe 

Long,  La. 

Pountam 

Long,  Md. 

Prellnghuysen 

Lujan 

Frenzel 

McClory 

Frey 

McCloskey 

Fulton 

McClure 

Fuqua 

McCoUlster 

Oarmatz 

McCormack 

Gaydos 

McCulloch 

Gettys 

McDade 

Olalmo 

McEwen 

Gibbons 

McFall 

Ooldwater 

McKay 

Gonzalez 

McKevltt 

Goodllng 

McKlnney 

Grasso 

Madden 

Gray 

Mahon 

Green.  Greg. 

Mallliard 

Green,  Pa. 

Mallary 

Grlffln 

Mann 

Grlfflths 

Martin 

Grover 

Mathlas,  Oallf 

Gubser 

Mathls.  Qa. 

Gude 

Matsunaga 

Hagan 

Mayne 

Haley 

Mazzoli 

Halpern 

Meeds 

Hamilton 

Melcher 

Hammer- 

Michel 

schmldt 

Miller,  Ohio 

Hanley 

Mills,  Ark. 

Hanna 

Mills,  Md. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mlnlsh 

Harsha 

Mink 

Harvey 

MlnshaU 

Hastings 

Mlzell 

Hays 

Mollohan 

Hubert 

Monagan 

Heckler,  Mans 

Montgomery 

Heinz 

Morgan 

Heist  oskl 

Mosher 

Henderson 

Murphy,  lU. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Myers 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Natcher 

Hlllls 

Nedzl 

Hogan 

Nichols 

HoUfleld 

Nix 

O'Hara 

Ruppe 

Talcott 

O'KonskI 

Ruth 

Taylor 

O'NeUl 

Sandman 

Teague,  Oallf. 

Patman 

Bar  banes 

Teague,  Tex. 

Patten 

Satterfleld 

Terry 

Pelly 

Saylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Pepper 

Scherle 

Thompson,  N  J 

Perkins 

Scheuer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Pettla 

Sobneebell 

Thone 

Peyser 

Scott 

Tleman 

Pickle 

SebelluB 

UdaU 

Pike 

Seiberllng 

Ullman 

Plmle 

Shipley 

Vanlk 

Poage 

Shoup 

Veysey 

Powell 

Shnver 

Vlgorlto 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Slkes 

Wampler 

Price.  HI. 

Slsk 

Ware 

Price.  Tex. 

Skubltz 

Whalen 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Slack 

White 

Purcell 

Smith,  Oallf. 

Whltehurst 

Qule 

Smith.  Iowa 

Whltten 

QuUlen 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Wldnall 

Railslrack 

Snyder 

Wiggins 

RandaU 

Spence 

WUUams 

Rarlck 

Staggers 

Winn 

Reuss 

Stanton. 

Wolff 

Rhodes 

J.  William 

Wright 

Roberts 

Stanton, 

Wystt 

Robinson.  Va. 

James  V. 

Wydlar 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Steed 

WyUe 

Rodlno 

Steele 

Wyman 

Roe 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Yatron 

Rogers 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Toung,  Fla. 

Roccallo 

Stephens 

Young,  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Zablockl 

Rostenkowskl 

Stubblefleld 

Zlon 

Rousb 

Stuckey 

Zwach 

Rousselot 

Sullivan 

Roy 

Symington 
NAYS— 34 

Abzug 

Gross 

Obey 

Anderson, 

Hall 

Podell 

Calif. 

Harrington 

Rangel 

Badlllo 

Hathaway 

Rees 

Bingham 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Riegle 

Burton 

Hull 

Rosenthal 

Chlsholm 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Clay 

Kastenmeier 

St  Germain 

Dell\ims 

Koch 

Van  Deer lln 

Drlnan 

Mitchell 

Waldle 

Edwards,  Calif.  Moorhead 

Yates 

Praser 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING — 65 

Abourezk 

Dow 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Asplnall 

Dowdy 

Nelsen 

Baker 

Dwyer 

Passman 

Bell 

Edmondson 

Puclnskl 

Bevlll 

Esch 

Reid 

Blanton 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blatnlk 

Oallflanakls 

Runnels 

Boggs 

Gallagher 

Ryan 

Boiling 

Hansen.  Wash 

.    Schmltz 

Bow 

Hawkins 

Schwengel 

Brotzman 

Jonas 

Springer 

Camp 

Kee 

Stokes 

Carney 

McDonald, 

Vanrter  Jagt 

Celler 

Mich. 

Waggonner 

Clark 

McMillan 

WhaUey 

CoUler 

Macdonald, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Cotter 

liiass. 

Wilson. 

Delanoy 

Metcalfe 

Charles  H. 

DingeU 

Mikva 

Dom 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlkva  with  Mr.  CNaiflanakls. 
AboursEk  with  Mr.  OaUaghar. 
Cotter  with  Mr.  Celler. 
Dorn  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Eklmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Dow. 
Murphy  erf  New  York  with  Mr.  Met- 

Waggminer  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  'WUson. 
Clark  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Runnels  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
calfe. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bow. 


FURTHER  MESSAQE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
mimicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  COST  OF  UVINO  COUNCIL'S 
THIRD  QUARTERLY  REPORT  OP 
THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompecylng 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  oo 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  216  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1971,  I  am  transmitting  with  this  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council's  third  quarterly 
report  on  the  Economic  Stabilization 
I^-ogram  covering  the  period  April  1 
through  June  30,  1972. 

The  report  reflects  the  significant 
progress  which  the  country  is  continuing 
to  make  toward  the  joint  goaJs  of  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  Inflation  and  restor- 
ing vigorous  health  to  the  economy: 

1.  In  the  battle  against  inflation,  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  consum- 
er prices  has  been  cut  to  2.9  per- 
cent since  I  announced  the  New 
Economic  Policy  on  August  16, 1971. 
During  the  same  period,  real  spend- 
able weekly  earnings  have  increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  3.8  percent. 

2.  The  recovery  which  the  economy  is 
experiencing  is  evidenced  by  nearly 
all  of  the  key  economic  indicators. 
Last  quarter's  real  GNP  grew  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9.4  percent,  the 
greatest  Increase  in  seven  years. 
Productivity  Increased  at  a  6  per- 
cent aimual  rate  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1972.  with  an  accompanying 
decline  in  unit  labor  costs.  Employ- 
ment has  Increased  by  2.6  million 
workers  since  the  program  began, 
and  the  rate  of  unemployment  has 
declined  moderately. 

While  this  encouraging  progress  has 
resulted  from  the  interaction  of  many 
economic  factors,  the  temporarj-  wage 
and  price  controls  of  the  Economic  8ta- 
bilization  Program  have  played  £in  im- 
portant role  in  maintaining  price  stabil- 
ity during  a  period  of  rapid  expansion. 
The  disciplines  of  the  controls  program. 
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together  with  responsible  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies  and  the  continued  support 
and' cooperation  ol  the  private  sector 
can  enable  us  to  move  into  a  new  era  ol 
unprecedented  prosperity  for  all  Amer- 

^^^^'  Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitk  House,  September  13. 1972. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  mov- 
ing to  go  into  the  committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  defense  appropriation  bill.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  iHR  165931  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Def eiise  for  Uie 
nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  to  include  extraneous 

mci.  titer 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRLATIONS.  1973 

Mr    MAHON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself   mto  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  .H.R.  16593  >  making  appropn^ 
ations  for  the  Department  of  Delete 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973 
and  for  other  pm-poses;  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  the  thne  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Siiueman  from  Ohio   <Mr.  MinshalD 
and  myself.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas . 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrlEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 


AccordinRly  the  House  resolved  itself 
in^Te  ConSnlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16593.  with 
Mr  RosTKWKOWsKi  in  the  chair. 
The  CTerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
inn  of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  IMj  hours,  and  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall)  wUl  be  recog- 
nized for  IM2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  ^     .  , , 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman  this  is  another  historic 
moment  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  are  beginning  consideraUon  of  tne 
largest  money  bill  that  has  ever  been 


presented  to  any  legislative  body  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  So  it  is  a  very 
important  measure,  and  of  course  it  takes 
a  big  bite  out  of  the  tax  dollar. 

Of  course,  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  and 
importance,  having  to  do  with  the  ven' 
life  of  the  Nation  and  perhaps  of  tne 
world,  deserves  very  close  scrutiny. 

COMMITTEE    8EVIEW 

There  is  evidence  from  time  to  time 
that  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  become  disen- 
chanted with  the  operations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Huge  blunders  in  the  manage- 
ment of  defense  dollars  over  a  long  period 
of  years— dollars  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress for  defense-have  contnouted  to 
this  unrest,  unhappiness.  and  disen- 
chantment. ^    ^v.    i    fV,„ 

It  was  with  that  in  mmd  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  devoted  so 
many  hours,  weeks,  and  months  to  con- 
sideration of  this  defense  appropriation 

^'t  hope  the  actions  by  the  Congress 
this  year  on  this  defense  appropnat  on 
bill  ^\^U  strengthen  the  credibility  of  the 
Congress  with  the  American  public^ 

It  will  be  readilj'  apparent  that  we 
have  given  thorough  scrutiny  to  the  vari- 
ous requests  for  defense  spending.  The 
report,  which  is  the  most  complete,  per- 
haps, ever  presented  on  an  appropriation 
bill— and  it  should  be— is  full  of  facts. 
Members  who  want  to  know  aboutthe 
bill  need  not  listen  to  me  speak.  Ttiey 
could    probably    better   use   their    tune 
reading  and  rereading  the  report.  It  is 
heav>'  reading,  but  it  is  very  important. 

REDrCTtONS    RECOMMENDED 

In  this  measure  we  reduce  the  requests 
for  appropriations  by  the  executive  by 
$4.4  billion.  ., 

This  is  not  remarkable.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  about  this.  Over  the  years,  the 
Congress  has  reduced  defense  appro- 
priations wherever  this  appeared  to  be 
logical  and  in  the  public  interest. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  we  have  increased  appropriation 
bUls  above  the  request  of  the  executive, 
and  in  this  bill  today  we  are  increasing 
funds  for  certain  purposes  beyond  the 
request  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1968.  the  congres- 
sional reduction  in  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  was  $2  billion;   m   19f9  f 
was  $5.6  billion:  in  1970  it  was  $5.7  biJ- 
Uon-  in  1971  it  was  S2.3  billion;  and  in 
197''  it  was  $3.3  biUion.  So  there  is  noth- 
ing antimUitary  or  antidefense  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  made  reductions  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  the  bill  which 
is  before  us. 

We  had  not  recommended  reductions 
without  sharing  with  the  Congress  and 
with  the  press  and  with  the  Pentagon 
the  reasons  why  the  reductions  were 
made.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  for 
the  report  to  be  read.  And  whether  our 
reasons  are  sound  or  not  is  a  matter  for 
the  citizens  to  decide,  but  we  have  given 
our  views  for  the  American  people  to 
consider. 
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FTTNDS   PROTIOKD 

This  bill  provides  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  which 
ends  June  30.  1973.  with  S75.2  billion. 
It  IS  about  $1.4  billion  more  than  the 
fimding   available   last  year.  It  is  no- 
table that  war  costs  allegedly  are  going 
down,  but  the  defense  budget  is  going 
up.  and  that  is  hard  completely  to  ra- 
tionalize, but  I  think  a  study  of  the  situ- 
ation win  reveal  that  inflation  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  and  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  provide  the  funds  which 
have  been  recommended  in  this  bill. 

As  I  said,  this  is  a  very  large  bill,  the 
largest  ever  presented,  but  the  total 
funds  provided  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  larger  since  next  year  we 
will  provide  probably  in  a  supplemental 
about  $1.5  billion  in  addition  to  this  $75 
billion  for  pay  increases. 

With  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
defense  appropriation  bills,  some  of  you 
may  recall  that  during  World  War  n 
Congress  appropriated  some  $99  billion 
in  1942  and  $80  billion  in  1944.  But  those 
sums  for  those  years  were  not  provided 
in  one  bill.  Rather,  they  were  provided 
in  a  number  of  regular  and  supplemental 

biUs. 

The  committee  recommends  reductions 
in  new  budget  authority  amounting  to 
about  $5  billion,  but  by  applying  cer- 
tain unexpended  funds  that  amount  has 
been  reduced  by  $650  million,  making  a 
total  available  of  about  $75.2  billion. 

These  funds,  of  course,  are  beyond 
one's  capability  fully  to  understand,  but 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  provided 
are  very  understandable. 

AUTHORIZATION  REDrCTIOME 

The  committee  of  conference  en  the 
defense    authorization    bill    today   pre- 
sented to  the  House  a  recommendaUon 
for  a  reduction  in  the  President's  request 
of  $2.3  billion.  Of  course,  that  is  a  part 
of  the  reduction  that  has  been  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  was 
not  a  matter  for  the  determination  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
authorization  bill  treated  with  less  than 
one-third  of  the  dollar  total  of  the  bill 
before   us  today,  because  this  biU  m- 
cludes  almost  all  aspects  of  defense. 

SOUTHEAST  .'KSIA  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

The  authorizing  committees,  however, 
did  not  consider  the  Southeast  Aaa 
budget  amendment  submitted  by  the 
President  on  June  30  of  this  year.  The 
President,  in  view  of  the  invasion  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  into  South  Vietnam, 
requested  $2.2  bilUon  in  additional  money 
because  of  the  loss  of  aircraft  and  the 
huge  expenditure  of  funds  for  weapons- 
otherwise  and  for  ammunition. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
sidered that  amendment,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Committee  on  Armea 
Services,  which  I  would  say  is  a  fur 
statement,  included  most  of  the  funds 
requested.  . 

Most  of  the  Southeast  Asia  budget 
amendment  was  considered  to  be  justi- 
fied because  of  the  increased  activity, 
and  a  large  part  of  it.  as  indicated,  was 


recommended  for  fundmg.  This  added 
Sing  caused  us  to  be  above  the  au- 
thorization in  three  procurement  appro- 
^iations.  When  we  consider  authoriza- 
tions of  $2.3  billion  on  less  than  one- 
tSrd  of  this  bill,  and  the  funding  of 
Zst  of  the  Southeast  Asia  budget 
amendment,  the  overaU  reduction  of  $4.4 
billion  in  this  bill  does  not  loom  as  it 
otherwise  might  appear  to  be. 

.^DEQrACY  OF  FUNDS 

We  believe  this  bill  provides  adequate 
funds  for  the  Defense  Department.  Of 
course  manv  things  are  involved  in  the 
defense  of  the  covmtry  other  than  mere 
dollars  and  mere  weapons.  The  875. 2  bil- 
lion in  this  bill,  together  with  unex- 
pended balances  of  about  $32  billion,  will 
provide  a  total  availability  of  over  $107 
biUion  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

I  must  point  out.  of  course,  that  the 
S24.8  billion  of  unexpended  balances 
available  to  the  Department  is  already 
obhgated  for  the  most  part  on  legally 
binding  contracts  for  weapons  and  long 
leadtime  items. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

REASONS    FOB    REDUCTIONS 

The  reductions  recommended  do  not 
cut  into  the  bone  and  marrow  of  the 
Defense  Establishment,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee.  They  are  recommended 
in  those  areas  where  savings,  we  feel,  can 
be  realized  by  better  management  of  de- 
fense resources.  They  were  recommend- 
ed n  eliminate  obsolete  or  marginal  pro- 
grams. They  were  recommended  to  en- 
courage a  more  cautious  approach  to 
production  of  military  hardware  where 
substantial  development  and  testing  has 
not  been  completed,  in  consonance  with 
the  "fly-before-you-buy"  concept  es- 
poused by  the  Congress  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

They  were  recommended  in  recogni- 
tion of  shortfalls  in  military  personnel 
strengths.  In  short,  the  reductions  rec- 
ommended to  the  House  were  considered 
to  be  fully  justified.  I  trust  that  the 
Members  can  find  the  time  to  read  the 
report  on  this  bill  to  which  reference  has 
Ijeen  made. 


circumstances,  the  committee  did  not 
wish  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
in  protecting  the  remaining  U.S.  forces 
in  Vietnam  as  he  continues  our  with- 
drawal from  that  conflict,  and  seeks  to 
find  a  way  to  end  the  war  that  could  be 
considered  by  reasonable  men  to  be  hon- 
orable. 


WAR    IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  there 
will  be  an  "end-the-war"  amendment 
offered  to  the  bill.  This  is  expected  on 
many  other  major  bills  which  are  pre- 
sented. I  hope  that  we  will  not  expend  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  this  issue,  because 
we  have  so  thoroughly  explored  it,  and 
we  have  each.  I  think,  generally  made  up 
our  minds  as  to  what  probably  is  the  best 
course  to  follow. 

This  bill  provides  $2.5  billion  for  sup- 
port of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  dur- 
ing the  ciu-rent  fiscal  year.  The  Depart- 
ment estimates  another  $3.3  billion  will 
be  required  to  support  U.S.  forces  In 
the  war  effort.  The  committee  did  not 
recommend  a  reduction  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  request,  because,  imder  the  present 


POSSIBLE  INCREASED  FUNDING  EKQUESTS 

I  must  warn  that  it  is  possiblvi  that 
additional  funds  may  be  required  for 
Southeast  Asia  this  fiscal  year  if  the 
current  intensity  of  that  conflict  con- 
tinues beyond  September  30.  I  mark  my 
words  when  I  say  that  the  President's 
Southeast  Asia  budget  amendment  of 
June  30  of  $2.2  billion  is  designed  to  sup- 
port the  Department  only  through  that 
date  at  the  sortie  rates  and  munition 
consumption  levels  experienced  at  the 
time  of  the  North  Vietnamese  incursion 
into  South  Vietnam. 

The  intensity  of  activity  continues  at  a 
relatively  high  rate  today,  as  we  ap- 
proach September  30.  None  of  us.  of 
course  can  predict  how  long  the  enemy 
will  continue  the  present  level  of  con- 
flict. 

FUNDS  RECOMMENDED 

You  will  note  that  in  the  table  on 
pages  12  and  13  of  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  some  $20.7  billion 
for  the  Army,  about  $24.6  bilUon  for  the 
Navj-.  approximately  $23.7  billion  for  the 
Air  Force,  and  more  than  $1.8  billion  for 
Defense  agencies  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Pay  for  retired 
military  personnel  was  funded  at  about 
$4.4  billion  which  is  the  full  amotmt  of 
the  request. 

CrVILlANIZATION  OF  KP 

One  of  the  most  controversial  reduc- 
tions recommended  by  the  committee 
was  In  the  program  to  clvilianize  kitchen 
police,  or  KP,  as  we  tisually  refer  to  It, 
and  other  work  detail  duties  in  the  mili- 
tar>'  services.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense proposes  during  the  curren*  fiscal 
year  to  hire  civiUan  contractors  to  pro- 
vide such  services  as  serving  food,  wash- 
ing dishes,  mowing  lawns,  cleaning  bar- 
racks, and  acting  as  guards  at  military 
installations.  The  department  requested 
some  $260  million  for  this  fiscal  year  for 
this  ptirpose.  It  Is  estimated  that  these 
contract  services  wiU  cost  nearly  $500 
million  annually  in  future  fiscal  years; 
that  is,  to  eliminate  KP  and  other  house- 
keeping responslbllitiec  at  mllltsuT  in- 
stallations. 

The  question  that  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  is  before  the  House  today, 
and  will  be  before  the  House  tomorrow 
on  this  issue,  is:  Will  one-half  billion 
dollars  annually  for  these  services  con- 
tribute in  any  really  substsoitial  and  sig- 
nificant way  toward  the  success  of  an 
all-voltmteer  Army,  and  toward  the 
strengthening  of  the  defense  posture  of 
the  United  States?  WIU  young  men  de- 
cide to  choose  a  military  career  because 
they  wiU  be  free  from  such  duties  during 
their  earlier  years  of  enlistmoit? 

The  majority  of  the  committee  did  not 
believe  so,  and  we  recommended  that  the 
program  be  dlsccoitlnued  by  April  30. 
1973.  Manj-  contracts  have  been  entered 


into  already  without  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  contlntilng  resolution.  But  I  would 
warn  you  that  all  Government  contracts 
of  this  nature  are  tentative,  and  they 
are  subject  to  authorization  and  funding 
by  the  Congress. 

ABM  DEFENSE  OF   WA6HINOTON,  DC. 

As  you  know,  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
Safeguard  site — and  I  am  changing  the 
subject  abruptly  in  order  to  cover  a  lit- 
tle more  terrttorj- — was  not  authorized, 
and  the  committee  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  $250  million  in  the  Safeguard 
program  for  the  defense  of  Washmgton. 
D.C.  I  for  one  did  not  believe  it  was 
practical  to  try  to  iiiitlate  a  program  to 
protect   WashingtOTi.   D.C.    which   is   a 
soft  site — and  I  am  using  that  not  in  an 
unfavorable  light,  but  it  is  not  like  try- 
ing  to   protect   hardened   missiles   and 
silos.  The  Washington.  DC,  site  was  not 
authorized,  so  this  is  no  problem  to  the 
committee  to  rec<Knmend  a  reduction  of 
this  amount  of  money. 


OTKER    REDUCTIONS 

I  could  go  on.  and  cite  the  many  re- 
ductions In  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
committee,  but  as  I  have  indicated 
earlier,  each  recommendation  is  ex- 
plained in  the  report . 

We  do  not  make  any  pretense  of  hav- 
ing been  p>erfect.  We  have  just  done  the 
best  we  could  with  a  difficult  job.  and 
we  hope  that  the  Members  will  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  reasons  that  mo- 
tivated the  committee  on  making  the  rec- 
ommendations we  have  made. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members  we 
have  provided  a  table  of  contents  in  the 
report  this  year  in  order  to  facihtate  the 
location  of  the  many  programs  discussed 
in  the  report.  I  trust  the  Members  will 
nnd  this  most  convenient  as  they  con- 
sider the  many  facets  involved  in  this 
very  large  and  complicated  appropria- 
tions bUl. 

In  summary,  the  committee  feels  it  has 
done  a  thorough  job  in  reviewing  and 
addressing  one  of  the  most  important 
appropriations  bills  the  House  will  con- 
sider this  session  The  amount  recom- 
mended for  our  naticKial  defMise  is  large, 
and  the  dollar  reductions  recommended 
are  likewise  significant  m  total,  but  not 
unrealistic. 

While  we  are  encouraged  by  the  SALT 
treaty  and  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreement  signed  in  Moscow  by  the 
President,  we  cannot  move  toward  unilat- 
eral disarmament.  We  must  maintain  a 
strong  national  defense.  It  would  be  ut- 
ter folly  to  make  significant  unilateral  re- 
ductions in  our  defense  posture. 

The  reductions  recommended,  there- 
fore, are  in  keeping  with  our  continued 
responsibility  to  the  American  pubUc  that 
only  fully  Justifiable  defense  pn«rams 
be  fimded. 

We.  in  the  committee.  beUeve  we  have 
presented  a  good  bill  to  the  House,  a  de- 
fense bill  that  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers can  support. 

Under  permission  granted.  I  inclode  for 
the  record  the  summary  tables  from  the 
committee  report: 
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Functional  titl* 


Appropriation, 

fiscal  yrr  1972 

(new  oblieational 

authority) 


Budget  estimate, 

fiscal  year  1973 

(new  obligatnnal 

authonty) 


Committee  bill  compared  witli— 


Committee  bill 


Appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1972 


Budget  estimate, 
fiscal  year  1973 


Title  I— Military  personnel _ 

Title  II— Retired  military  oersonnet 

Title  (II— Operation  and  mamtennK* - 

Transler  Irom  other  accounts 

Title  IV— Procurement  7" 

Transler  from  other  accounts. .. .--- ,---".■ 

Xjrt,  V— Research,  devetopment,  test,  and  evaluation 

Transfer  from  other  accounts 

Transfer  authority 

Title  VI— Special  foreign  currency  pror»«n :  ■ ' '  .ii.;^i:."<i^"iv:\" 

Title  Vll-General  Provisions  (Addrtional  Uieslef  authontir,  See  735). 
TitleVlll— AntibellisticinhJ««conitrueUon 


$22,964,100,000 

3,921,446,000 

20,553,925,000 

"i7,'776,'892,'666 
(843,700,000). 
7,519,062,000 
(10l,«)0,000). 
(50,000,000) 
12:000,000 
(750^000,000) 
1^570,000  . 


J23.  081,  821,000 
4,  3i8,  684, 000 
21  001,245.000 
(200,000,000) 
18,338,470.000 
(389,500,000) 
7,793.928,000 
(60,000,000) 

/en  000  666)  (-50,000000) 

^   3^' W) 3,400,000  -8,600,00tf. 

""•^•^ '-100.000.000) 

-109.570.000). 


J23. 658.  559, 000 
4,358.684.000 
21,634.944,000 

"2i,i69,"836,'666 

8,  768.  767,' 666 


-i-J117,721,000 
+437.238,000  . 
+447,320,000 

(+200,000,000) 
r561.  573,000 

(-454.200,000) 
+274,866.000 
(-41,900.000) 


( 1 ,  OOO',  OOO',  000)         (650. 000, 000)      ( 


-J576.738.000 

-633,'699  66o" 

(+200,000.000) 

-2.831  360.000 

(+389,500.000) 

-974, 839, 000 

(+60,000,000) 

(-50.000,000) 

(-350.666.666) 


ToUl  Department  of  Oe»ense  (NO A).. 
Transter  from  other  accounts... 


T)  »«  OOI  nnn        79  594  184  000        74,577,548.000      +1,720,553.000 
MItleOOioOO)...  '     -^-         (649.500,000)      (-296. 100.  OOP 


-5,016,636.000 
(+649.500.000) 


Total  funding  available 
TraniJer  authofrty 


73, 802, 595, 000 

(soaooo.ooo) 


79,  594, 184, 000 
(1,050,000,000) 


75.227.048.000 
(650, 000, 000) 


+  1.424.453.000 
(-150.000,000) 


-4.367,136.000 
(-400,000.000) 


DIstribut.on  by  organizational  component: 


Army 


Transier  from  other  accounts 


Navy. 


121.031.  789.000 
(351.900.000). 
23  17S  145,000 

(260  000,000). 
22,882,597.000 
(321,700.000). 


tranitet  from  other  accounts [ 

Air  Force      ' ,— ^. 

Transter  from  other  accounts « 1, 831, 018, 000 

Dalensa  agencies'OSD ""  (1*.  000. 000) 

Transter  !rom  other  accounts -'•■■ 3,921.446,000 

Retired  military  personnel - 


22,027,213,000 
26,' 154,' 554^000 
'25,043,  eOl'.OOO ' 

"2','oi6ri32;666' 

"4;358;68«'666' 


20,461.434.000 
(283,500,000) 
24,459.587,000 
(125,000,000) 
23.451.342.000 
(233,200,000) 
1,846,501,000 
(7,700.000) 
4.  358. 684, 000 


-578,355.000 
(-68,300.000) 
-rl.  283, 442. 000 
(-135,000.000) 
+568,745.000 
(-90,500,000) 
+9.  483. 000 
(-2.300.000) 
+437.238,000  . 


-1,565,779,000 
(^283,600,000) 
-1,694  %7,000 
(  +  125.000,000) 
-1,592,259,000 
(-233.200.000) 
-163.631,000 
(-r7.7M,000) 


Tout  Department  ot  Defense  (NOA).. 
Transfer  from  other  accounts 


72,856.995,000       7  9,594,184,000       74  5",  548,  OM 
(945  600,  OOr.) (649.500.000) 


+  1.720.553,000 
(-296.100.000) 


-5.016.636.000 
(+649,500.000) 


Total  funding  available. 
Transfer  authority. 


73.  802.  595, 000 
(800,000.000) 


79,594,184,000 
(1.050,000,000) 


75,227,048,000 
(650,000,000) 


+1,424.453.000 
(-150,000.000) 


.367.136.000 
-400.000.000 


lltary  construction.  Army,  und«r  title  Vlll-Antiballistic  missile 


I  Includes  $98,500,000  for  mi 
construction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Caiair  recog- 
nizes  the   genUeman   from   Ohio    (Mr. 

MINSHALL).  ^^    ,  ^       T 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  pointed  out.  we  are  again  pre- 
senting the  annual  defense  appropria- 
tions bill.  

ooMMiTTKE  Krvnrw 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  spent  many,  many  long  hours 
in  sessions^-closed  sessions  and  some 
open  sessions— but  of  necessity  most  of 
them  were  (dosed  sessions,  hearing  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  who  came  before  us. 
I  want  to  point  out  from  the  start  that 
as  able  as  we  think  we  are  in  the  sub- 
committee, none  of  us  are  experts,  but 
over  the  years  we  have  become  toowl- 
edgeable  about  matters  pertaining  to  the 
military.  Some  of  us  have  specialties  or 
fields  in  which  we  think  we  know  a  little 
bit  more  than  others.  This  is  as  it  ^ould 
be  so  we  end  up  helping  cMie  another. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  subcom- 
mittee approaches  matters  pertaining  to 
national  defense  on  a  strictly  nonparti- 
san basis.  I  have  never  seen  a  vote  cast 
in  this  Defense  Subcommittee  that  had 
any  earmarks  or  hint  of  a  so-called  party 
line  vote  We  do  what  we  think  is  best 
for  America,  and  best  for  the  Nation's 

security. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  support  this  blU.  i 
beUeve  the  bill  as  reported  is  a  good  bUl 
and  should  be  reasonably  satisf  actorj-  to 
all  members  and  anyone  else  concerned. 

I  would  be  remiss,  if  I  did  not  add  to 


i  Includes  $11,070,000  for  family 
construction. 


housing.  Defense,  under  title  VIII— Antiballistic  missile 


for  the  military  defense  of  our  Nation. 
Providing  for  our  national  seciirity  and 
seeing  to  it  that  the  President,  whoever 
he  might  be  is  given  the  means  to  deal 
with  other  nations  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

The  Members  can  see  the  nine  vol- 
umes of  hearings  that  we  have  here  on 
the  desk  and  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
many  hours  of  effort  which  must  go  into 
the  preparation  of  this  bill.  I  have  here 
in  my  hand  a  report  of  more  than  250 
pages.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
we  have  provided  a  table  of  contents  to 
the  report.  The  table  of  contents  consists 
of  nearly  7I2  pages  with  nearlj-  500  items 
listed  thereon. 

These  hearings  that  I  pointed  to  a 
moment  ago  contain  over  8,500  pages  of 
testimony  and  data.  If  anj'body  has  the 
time  to  read  them,  they  are  welcome  to, 
but  it  is  a  time-consuming  task  to  go 
through  all  these  hearings.  Much  of  the 
testimony  and  detailed  data  has  been 
deleted  for  security  reasons.  So,  in  effect, 
the  report  of  our  hearings  would  be 
much,  much  larger  had  it  not  been  nec- 
essary for  security  reasons  to  delete  some 
data. 

Our  hearings  started  on  January  25  01 
this  year,  immediately  foUowing  submis- 
sion of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  to  the 
Congress.  The  last  hearing  was  held  on 
July  20.  As  all  Members  know  the  com- 
mittee meets  both  morning  and  after- 
noon, week  in  and  week  out.  The  number 
of  witnesses  heard  is  both  lengthy  and 
impressive.  What  really  takes  the  time 
is  the  evaluation  of  the  testimony,  dis- 


cussing what  we  will  actually  put  in  the 

mv  re"^^k^'tiraTl  think  service  on  the    bill  and  finaUy  arriving  at  recommenda-  r"-   j-^-j^- ygaj..  i  understand 

iSLc^S^^tefon  iie  Department  of  De-     tions  which  are  bro^J^^tb^^  f^  Arst^of  the  ye^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

tense  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  penance,     committee  and  the  House.  ^^  »  ^ense  we  .        ^^^^^^  position  of  the  Secretary  of 

SSrels  no^mo^e  satisfying  work  to  be     sit  as  a  juir  and  amve  at  a  v^^^^^^^  De7ensra  p^ition  second  only  to  the 

SUe^^rJSSlolv^J  to'p'ro^^^^^^    rf!i^?.^L^.'i^"?t^.^'r^SluLV^^^  President  of  the  United  States  in  com 


considered  requests  in  this  bill  totaling 
almost  $80  billion.  The  recommendations 
of  the  committee  are  for  the  most  part 
specific  and  precise. 

EIDTJCTIONS 

We  have  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  We  have  eliminated  funds 
whenever  we  foimd  reductions  could  be 
made  without  jeopardizing  our  national 
defense  and  our  national  security.  It  is 
never  easy  to  make  reductions.  We  re- 
duced the  programs  by  $5  bUlion.  offset 
by  funding  transfers  of  $650  milUon  for 
a  net  reduction  of  $4.4  biUion.  All  pro- 
grams, all  expenditures  have  their  ad- 
vocates, but  we  have  made  decisions  and 
have  made  recommendations  to  the 
House  and  they  are  docimiented  in  the 
report  that  accompanies  the  bill. 

The  report  itself,  as  I  said,  is  over  250 
pages  with  eight  pages  of  index.  I  do 
commend,  not  the  hearings,  because  that 
would  be  too  time  consuming,  but  the 
report  to  all  Members  for  their  reading. 
The  report  has  been  written  with  care 
and  great  thought  and  the  reasons  for 
the  committee's  action  are  clearly  stated 
therein. 

SECBETABY   OF  DKFENSi: 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
criticize  the  Department  of  Defense, 
There  are  so  many  fine  people,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  associated  with  the 
Department.  Our  former  colleague.  Mel 
Laird,  is  a  man  who  is  tireless  in  his  de- 
votion to  his  country.  He  has  done  a  su- 
perb job  as  Secretar>'  of  Defense  and  I. 
for  one,  am  verj'  sorry  that  he  has  made 
an  aimouncement  that  he  is  going  to 
leave  this  position  sometime  after  the 

■  that  4 
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nlexity  and  overall  responsibiUty.  I  have 
Sid  to  Mel  Laird  on  more  than  one  oc- 
SSon:  "Mel,  I  do  not  envy  your  job  one 
r!fbut  I  am  very  glad  you  are  where  you 
"rt  ••  I  think  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress and   every    American   should   be 


S^ul  that  we  have  had  such  a  great 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

COMPARISON  OF  ODD  BUDGET  REQUESTS  WITH  CONGfiESSlONAL  ACTION 


CXttfORKSSIOMAI.  CONTROL 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  fine  Mihtary 
Establishment  in  this  country,  one  for 
which  we  all  have  great  respect,  but  un- 
der our  form  of  government  we  have  ci- 
vilian control  of  the  mihtary.  and  we  in 
the  Congress  have  to  exercise  that  con- 


trol primarily  through  the  power  of  the 
purse.  We  listen  to  and  evaluate  the  rec- 
ommendations, but  as  I  said  we  have  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  final  and 
ultimate  decisions.  We  have  a  good  rec- 
ord of  making  reductions.  We  have  cut 
over  $19  bUlion.  as  the  following  table 
shows,  in  the  last  5  fiscal  years 

-BASIC  BUDGETS 


|ln  thou  sa  nth) 


DOD  request 
(1) 


HAC  action 
(2) 


Diflerence 
cols.  1  and  2 

(3) 


House 
enacted 

(4) 


Diflerence 
cols.  1  and  2 

(5) 


Confress 
enacted 

(8) 


Difference 
cols.  1  and  6 

(7) 


Fiscal  year: 
1968 
1969  .. 
1970- . 
1971... 
1972... 


76.174.811 
79. 9*5. 200 
78,  390. 285 
71.582.847 
76,182,986 


74.586.042 
74.551.768 
72. 969. 862 
69.304.325 
73, 443. 845 


-1.588,769 
-5.393.432 
-5.420,423 
-2.278,522 
-2.739.141 


74.  586. 042 

74.551.768 
72.969.862 
59. 454, 325 
73, 443, 845 


-1.588.769 
-5,393.432 

-5,420.423 
-2.128.522 
-2.739.141 


74,152.312 
74.322.846 
72,667.882 
69.  243. 701 
72.856.995 


-2,022  499 
-5.622,354 
-5.722.403 
-2.339,146 
-3.325,991 


included  in  the  Department's  budget.  We 


In  an  establishment  as  large  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  manages  a 
budget  in  the  area  of  $75  biUion  a  year, 
even  under  the  best  and  most  responsible 
management  there  will  always  be  mis- 
takes There  is  bound  to  be  some  waste 
and  some  extravagance.  There  wUl  al- 
ways be  some  programs  which  do  not 
turn  out  just  right.  There  will  always  be 
programs  that  are  marghial  in  their  i^- 
fulness.  There  will  always  be  items  that 
would  be  nice  to  have  but  which  are  not 
essential  to  our  national  defense.  It  is 
these  items  that  this  subcommittee  has 
attempted  to  weed  out.  It  is  these  items 
which  the  committee  has  recommended 
for  deletion  from  the  accompanying  bill. 

CHEYENNE  HEUCOPTER  PROOIIAM 

The  Cheyenne  hehcopter  program  is  a.n 
example  of   a  program  which  has  not 
been  well  managed  and  I  can  thhik  back 
on  other   programs    which   have    been 
badly  managed.  I  remember  and  also  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mi. 
Flood)  will  remember  back  to  the  early 
sixties  when  we  were  successful  in  termi- 
nating the  so-called  BOMARC  program. 
That  program  went  its  merry  way  unUl 
they  had  spent  billions  before  deciding 
the  mlssUe  would  not  work.  This  kind  of 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  mihtary 
Is  absolute  nonsense.  The  same  is  true 
with  the  main  battle  tank  program.  It 
started  in  the  early  sixties.  They  fhially 
gave  up  on  that  last  year  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 

The  Cheyenne  program  started  in  the 
Army  back  in  March   of   1963.   as   an 
advanced  aerial  fire  support  system.  The 
Cheyenne  was  to  be  a  "fighter-chopper." 
a  helicopter  gunship,  a  hehcopter  which 
could  defend  transport  hehcopter s  from 
groundflre  and  which  could  attack  enemy 
tanks  and  troop  positions.  Over  the  years 
the  Army  spent  $417,600,000  directly  on 
the  Cheyenne.  In  addition,  there  were 
other  indirect  costs,  such  as  the  cost  of 
military  personnel  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration  and   management   of    the 
program  at  all  lev^.  and  the  cost  of  the 
utilization  of  test  ranges  and  other  fa- 
ciUties   of   the   Defense   Department.   I 
think  it  would  be  a  most  conservative 
estimate  to  say  that  at  least  $450  million 
has  been  spent  on  this  program. 

The  day  before  the  committee  met  to 
mark  up  this  bill,  the  Army  announced 


the  termination  of  the  program.  Nine 
years  of  effort  and  $450  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  went  down  the  drain. 
The  program  had  been  in  technical  dif- 
ficulty for  some  time.  The  Army  had 
terminated  the  procurement  part  of  the 
Cheyenne  contract  some  years  ago,  and 
substanUally  revised  the  program.  Ap- 
parently they  just  did  not  go  far  enough. 
The  early  wind  timnel  tests  and  the 
flight  tests  should  have  convinced  the 
Army  that  the  Cheyenne  was  not 
o  I*  &>c  W  Cfltl 

Year  after  year  the  committee  closely 
questioned  Army  witnesses  about  this 
program,  and  year  after  year  we  were 
always  assured  that  the  program  was  ab- 
solutely vital  to  the  Army,  and  that  it 
would  turn  out  aU  right;  that  no  reduc- 
tions could  be  made:  and  the  technical 
difficulties  would  be  overcome. 

Now  we  find  out  some  9  years  later  that 
this  was  just  not  the  case,  and  the  Chey- 
enne is  added  to  the  long  list  of  pro- 
grams, Uke  the  C-5A  and  the  BOMARC 
and  the  main  battle  tank  program,  and 
others  that  I  have  mentioned  earUer. 
This  committee  determination  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  close  air  support  issue 
and  the  assignment  of  the  CSeneral 
Accounting  Office  to  review  Army  tests  of 
the  Cheyenne  were  instrumental  in  can- 
celing the  Cheyenne. 

PERSONNEL   TUBBTTLENCE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  difficulties  in  these 
military  systems  acquisition  programs  is 
the  military  promotion  system  which  re- 
quires that  a  man  change  jobs  fre- 
quenUy  in  order  to  advance  in  rank.  This 
is  generally  ridiculous  and  utterly  so 
when  applied  to  managers  of  complex 
weapons  systems. 

We  get  a  manager  into  a  complex  pro- 
gram, and  as  soon  as  he  understands  the 
program— hi  the  case  of  the  Navy  he 
wants  to  command  a  ship  in  order  to  be 
advanced  in  rank.  This  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  managers  of  these  major 
procurement  programs.  I  think  this  tur- 
bulence of  personnel  is  often  responsible 
for  the  troubles  that  we  have  had  with 
these  programs. 

Year  after  year,  the  committee  has 
called  on  the  military  service  to  change 
their  persormel  poUcies  and  leave  mei  on 
their  jobs  for  longer  periods  of  time  so 
that  they  can  become  more  efflcioit  and 


acquainted  with  and  adequately  prepared 
to  perform  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man p<Mnted  out  that  we  have  civilian 
control  of  the  military.  How  does  this  re- 
late to  all  the  frustration  we  have  had 
in  trying  to  get  the  mihtary  to  do  what 
everybody  realizes  is  the  sensible  thing 
to  do?  Year  after  year  after  year  Con- 
gress tells  them  to  do  something,  asks 
them  to  do  it.  pleads  with  them  to  do  it. 
and  we  do  not  get  anywhere.  How  can 
we  call  such  inaction  clvihan  control  of 
the  military? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
already  has  the  answer.  He  sits  on  the 
Mihtary  Construction  Subcommittee  and 
also  sits  on  the  parent  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  has  been  involved  in  these 
matters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  must  say  I 
do  not  think  we  have  civilian  control  ol 
the  mihtary.  It  is  my  observation  that  the 
military  does  pretty  much  what  they 
please,  and  we  are  to  a  very  large  extent 
a  front  for  it. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  beUeve  that  Mel 
Laird  has  control  of  the  mihtary.  He 
takes  a  reasonable  Eimoimt  of  advice  from 
the  mihtary.  Why  should  he  not?  They 
are  experts  in  charge  of  these  programs. 
Mel  Laird,  I  beheve.  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  this  regard.  He  is  the  one 
who  has  advocated  smd  promoted  the 
fly-before-you-buy  concept,  rather  than 
the  total  paw^kage  procurement  concept 
of  previous  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  pohcy  which  has  been 
embraced  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee,   as    well    as    by    the    Secretary 
of  Defense,  as  an  answer  to  some  of  our 
difficulties  in   mihtary   procurement   Is 
the   policy    of    flv-before-you-buy.    Too 
often  we  have  bought  paper  airplanes 
that  existed  on  blueprints  only  that  were 
said  to  be  able  to  do  remarkable  things 
and  which  turned  out  to  be  both  very 
expensive  and  unremarkable.  A  number 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  oomnaittee 
fall  in  this  area.  We  are  trying  to  insist 
that  procurement  fimds  not  be  spent  on 
new  hardware  before  that  hardware  is 
thoroughly  tested  and  evaluated  and  de- 
termined to  be  ready  for  procurement. 
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We  deleted  $101  million  from  the  P-15 
aircraft  of  the  Air  Force  for  this  reason. 
We  believe  the  F-15   program  to  be  a 
good  one  and  we  believe  that  the  Air 
Force  wiU  ultimately  have  an  outstand- 
ing fighter  as  a  result  of  this  program, 
but  we  know  and  have  ample  documen- 
Ution  of  the  potenUal  difficulties  and 
slippages  in  the  engine  program  for  the 
F-15  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  th  Secretary  of  the 
\ir  Force  to  the  fact  that  very  little  test- 
ing of  the  F-15  was  scheduled  to  take 
place  before  the  initiation  of  this  major 
procurement.  What  we  have  done  in  the 
F-15  program  is  provide  the  fvmds  for 
a  minimum  buy  under  the  contract  of 
15  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1973  rather  than 
the  30  aircraft  requested  in  the  budget. 
This  will  mean  that  we  will  have  pro- 
duced fewer  aircraft  with  the  difficulties 
inherent   in   any   aircraft   in   the   early 
stages    of    production.    After    sufficient 
te-iting  has  been  under  the  contract,  ad- 
ditional aircraft  over  the  presently  pro- 
gramed ntunbers  can  be  undertaken  in 
.subsequent  years  if  it  is  felt  that  such 
action  is  in  the  best  interest. 

Another  program  in  which  we  are 
practicini?  flv  before  vou  buy  is  m  the 
S-3A  antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft  of 
the  Navv.  The  3-3A  aircraft  is  a  very 
complex  aircraft  with  much  electronic 
gear  required  for  the  detection  of  sub- 
marines. All  of  this  gear  has  not  been 
tullv  tested  and  we  call  for  a  reduction 
in  procurement  until  further  testing  is 
performed. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairm-in.  will  the 
gentleman  vield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  one  question. 

Mr  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
the  House  whv  we  need  the  largest  ap- 
propriation bill  in  hlstorv-  if.  in  fact,  we 
have  mst  concluded  the  SALT  agreement 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  is  being 
run  so  excellently  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Secretai-y  Laird? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
be  patient,  we  will  bring  out  these  points 
m  the  course  of  the  debate  and  also  to- 
morrow when  we  get  into  the  amending 
process. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  not  really  an  an- 
swer. 

Mr  MINSHALL.  It  is  an  answer.  It  is 
mv  answer  for  now.  We  will  answer  fur- 
ther in  due  course,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  that  question  right  now. 

There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars provided  in  this  bill  for  things  to 
make  life  better  for  our  military  per- 
sonnel so  that  service  life  will  be  more 
attractive  for  our  men  so  that  they  will 
reenlist  and  recruiting  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful. Yet,  one  of  the  major  irritants 
in  the  life  of  a  military  man  is  too  fre- 
quent moves  from  one  location  to  an- 
other, from  one  job  to  another.  This  is 
an  area  in  which  there  must  be  fur- 
ther improvement,  in  the  view  of  the 
committee,  without  delay. 

rBBSONNCL    COSTS 

More  and  more  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
being  taken  up  by  personnel  costs.  If  I 
might,  this  will  get  to  the  question  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  asked  me  a  mo- 
ment ago,  "Why  is  this  bill  so  high??'  K 


is  primarily  because  of  personnel  costs. 
Depending  upon  how  one  computes  it.  we 
are  spending  from  52  to  63  percent  of  our 
total  Defense  budget  on  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances and  support  of  personnel. 

When  one  looks  for  reductions  in  De- 
fense .spending,  one  must  look  at  the  per- 
sonnel area  for  some  of  the  reductions, 
since  the  lion's  share  of  the  money  is  in 
this  area. 

The  committee  has  recommended  m 
the  bill  now  before  us  some  personnel 
reductions.  They  are  minimal  and  are 
not  harmful  to  our  Defense  effort  and  are 
generally  specific  in  their  application. 

We  recommend  reductions  in  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  in  the  various  head- 
quarters of  the  military  services. 

We  recommend  reduction  in  '  he  funds 
requested  for  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion, travel. 

We  have  deleted  funds  budgeted  to 
pav  transportation  cost^s  for  bringing  for- 
eign purchased  automobiles  back  to  the 
United  States  by  individual  servicemen. 
We  have  cut  the  funds  in  this  bill  re- 
quested for  the  recruiting  of  personnel. 
We  feel  that  the  services  have  gone  over- 
board in  requesting  additional  persomiel 
for  recruiting  for  an  all-volunteer  force. 
The  costs  of  military  manpower  have 
risen  drastically  in  recent  years.  If  the 
gentleman  from  DlinoiE  will  listen  to 
these  remarks,  they  wiU  answer  a  part 
of  his  question.  I 

Since  1964  the  cost  of  military  man- 
power, including  basic  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  retirement  pav  and  family 
housing  costs,  have  risen  from  $14.7  bil- 
lion to  over  $30  billion,  an  increase  of 
100  percent. 

I  might  point  out  nlso  that  as  recently 
as  1965  an  E-1  in  the  military  service 
was  gettmg  approximately  $60  a  month. 
Today  an  E-1  in  the  ser\ice  gets  a  little 
over  $260  a  month,  an  increase  of  four 
times  what  he  was  getting  about  7  years 

ago. 

If  we  can  go  back  to  World  War  n,  I 
remember  fiill  well  from  my  o^^^l  prac- 
tical experience  when  I.  and  I  know  many 
others  in  this  room,  got  only  $21  a  month. 

Basic  military  pay  alosie  has  risen  from 
$8.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  $18.5 
bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Much  of  this  increased  cost  is  a  result 
of  pay  raises  which  have  been  granted 
bv  this  very  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

TTTI1.IZATION    OF    MI1.ITMIY    PERSONKEL 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

As  I  said,  much  of  this  increased  cost 
is  as  a  result  of  pay  raises  passed  by 
Congress.    Since    all    other    costs    were 
rising,  it  was  necessar>'   to  provide  pay 
increases    for    militarj^    personnel,    but 
personnel  costs  have  risen  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  mtist  now  carefully  look 
at  the  utilization  of  military  personnel. 
All  of  you  who  have  been  in  the  mili- 
tary  service   know   that   there   is   very 
often  a  great  waste  of  people.  This  Is 
even  less  permissible  now  than  it  was  in 
the   past   when    the   people    costs   were 
relatively  low.  Today  people  costs  have 
risen  sharply,  and  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  military  really  needs  the  number  of 
-.personnel   requested,   and  we  must  see 


that  they  perform  military  duties  and 
not  civilian  duties  which  could  be  per- 
formed more  cheaply  and  probably  more 
efficiently  by  civilian  persormel. 

We  need  to  see,  also,  that  the  make- 
work  jobs  which  serve  no  useful  pur- 
poses are  eliminated. 

Because  of  the  great  rise  in  militarj- 
costs  future  management  improvements 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  must  be 
directed  more  toward  the  personnel  area 
than  ever  before. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  arc  so  many  de- 
fense programs  and  so  many  actions 
have  been  taken  by  the  committee  with 
regard  to  various  programs  that  I  am 
not  going  to  imdertake  to  discuss  them 
all  at  this  time.  I  have  tried  only  to 
highlight  a  few  of  the  ai-ea. 

I  recommend  this  bill  and  urge  that 
the  House  pass  it. 

In  siunmary  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  total  reductions  in  this  bill  from 
the  budget  request  are  $5,016  billion.  Of 
this  reduction,  S2.3  billion  stems  from 
the  authorization  action.  Included  within 
the  $75.2  billion  provided  is  $650  million 
of  prior  year  balances  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  offset  re- 
ductions in  new  appropriations. 

In  summarizing  the  bill  as  best  I  can, 
I  can  say  that  just  to  hold  the  budget  at 
an  absolutely  even  level  from  fiscal  1972 
to  fiscal  1973,  including  the  hiring  of 
exactly  the  same  ntimber  of  people  and 
purchasing  exactly  the  same  amounts  of 
goods  and  services,  adding  nothing- 
adding  nothing,  mind  you — we  would 
have  to  add  $3.8  billion  to  this  bill.  We 
are  in  fact  only  adding  SI. 8  billion.  This 
means  in  real  terms  that  the  defense 
budget  is  down  $2  bilUon. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  House  and 
I  urge  its  passage.  I  hope  that  the  other 
body  can  act  expeditiously  so  that  we 
may  resolve  the  differences  in  conference 
this  month.  The  end  of  this  month  will 
mark  the  end  of  the  flrst  quarter  of  the 
Grovernment's  fiscal  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  is  true  of  the  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, needs  to  know  what  their  fund- 
ing programs  are  to  be  for  this  fiscal  year 
without   additional   delay.    I    am   very 
pleased  that  we  have  this  bill  on  the  floor 
in  the  month  of  September  rather  than 
later  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
few  years.  I  would  hope  that  next  year 
we  could  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  even 
earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  the 
essentials  for  our  Nation's  defense.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  exercise  of  congres- 
sional control  of  the  military  through  the 
power  of  the  purse.  This  bill  cuts  fat 
where  it  has  been  found.  It  is  a  good 
bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  my- 
self 20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  very  large  and  very 
detailed  appropriation  package  is  not  an 
easv  one  to  understand— not  easy  for  tne 
Members  of  the  House  to  understand: 
not  easy  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  understand.  There  is  no  w«y 
for  any  one  individual  to  fully  enspj^ 
that  is  contained  and  projected  in  a  $74.8 
bUlion  bUl.  One  point  sticks  In  my  mlna. 
Most  of  the  bills  that  have  been  reportea 


by  the  Committee  on  Appn^rlatlons  are 
at  about  the  budget  level  or  they  are 
above  the  budget  level.  "Hie  pressure  to 
cut  alwavs  seems  reserved  for  defense.  I 
am  not  sure  this  Is  a  healthy  situation.  I 
think  the  case  for  an  increase  In  appro- 
priations for  defense  is  as  good  as  that 
made  for  most  of  the  other  agencies. 
America  needs  real,  not  token,  moderni- 
zation But  in  defense,  instead  of  an  In- 
crease, we  have  a  cut  which,  including 
authorization  and  appropriation  cuts,  to- 
tals about  6  percent.  There  have  been 
times  when  a  6-perccnt  cut  was  not  par- 
ticularlv  alarming  in  the  military  budg- 
et. But  I  happen  to  know  that  military 
budgets    now    are    much    more    tightly 
screened  than  in  prior  years. 

Nevertheless,   the   bill  before  you  is 
probably  the  best  we  can  get  under  aU 
the  circumstances.   And   the  cuts  have 
been  verv  carefully  made.  Obviously  the 
committee     must     consider     both     the 
requirement  for  adequate  defense  and 
mounting  costs  of  defense  in  this  country. 
We  live  in  a  world  which  communism 
seeks  to   dominate  by  whatever  means 
are  required.  In  Indochina,  and  particu- 
larly in  Vietnam,  the  Communists  are 
seeking  to  establish  control  of  more  tef- 
ritory,  regardless  of  where  It  is  or  what  It 
Is.  so  that  they  can  go  to  the  conference 
table  after  a  cease-fire  saying,  "This  is 
ours.  Now  we  will  negotiate  for  yours." 
In  the  Olympics,  we  have  seen  instance 
after  instance  where  Communist  judges 
voted  blindly  for  Commimlst  athletes — 
never  mind  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong.  In  the  SALT  talks  we  yielded  on 
many  points  just  to  get  an  agreement  and 
hopefullv  to  stop  the  miUtary  buildup.  I 
support  what  was  done  becaiise  we  need 
to  reach   understandings.   Nevertheless, 
that  is  the  way  the  Communists  always 
operate    and    the    one    siu-e    protection 
America  has  is  military  strength. 

Yet  the  committee  must  recognize 
pressures  for  iimds  lor  domestic  needs, 
must  look  at  the  sad  state  of  the  budget. 
There  are  some  areas  that  permit  a  cut 
in  expenditiu^s — involvement  in  South- 
east Asia,  apparent  improvement  in 
world  atmosphere,  reduction  in  cost  of 
the  ABM  system.  This  is  helpful. 

Members  of  the  House  can  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  problems  of  a  de- 
fense budget  by  studying  the  report.  It 
comprises  254  pages  and  it  Is  very  prob- 
ably the  most  detailed  and  complete  one 
ever  submitted  c«i  a  defense  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  explains  every  aspect  of  de- 
fense. It  tells  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  seeking  to  obtain  modernization,  but 
it  does  not  spell  out  the  contrast  of 
numbers    of    weapons — many    of    them 
new  and  modern— between  our  forces 
and  Communist  forces.  When  someone 
tells  you  we  have  a  taiik  as  good  as  the 
Russian  tank,  he  is  not  giving  you  the 
whole  story  unless  he  says  the  Russians 
have  three  times  as  many  as  we.  Those 
are  not  very  good  odds  to  send  American 
boys  up  against. 

The  budget  estimate  was  $79.6  bUllon. 
The  recommended  appropriation  Is  $74.6 
billion,  a  $5  billion  reduction.  It  is  $1.8 
billion  higher  than  last  year's  bill.  A  very 
big  part  of  cost  increases  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  personnel.  We  have 
the  most  highly  paid  persormel,  civilian 
and  military,  In  the  world.  Over  60  per- 


cent of  each  defense  dollar  is  for  pay  of 
people  in  the  U.S.  mllltan'-  This  is  double 
the  amount  for  the  Sovlete.  Consequent- 
ly they  get  more  weapons,  more  modern- 
ization, and  the  scale  Is  tUtlng  rapidly  In 
their  favor  in  modernized  weapons  capa- 
bility. In  addition,  by  cutting  force  levels 
we  are  taking  unilateral  disarmament. 
This  iDiU  cuts  force  levels. 

Cost  of  retired  military  personnel  Is 
up  roughly  one-half  MUlon  doUars.  Tills 
will  continue  to  increase.  O.  &  M.  is  up 
one-half  billion  dollars.  This  is  primarily 
personnel  and  it  win  be  noted  that  the 
committee   cut    this    item   nearly    two- 
thirds  billion  doUars  belcyn  the  budget. 
Procurement,  which  is  new  weapons  and 
modernisation,  is  up  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars,   but   it    is    $2.8   billion   below   the 
budget.     Research     and     development, 
which  means  new  and  Improved  weapons 
lor    tomorrow,    is   up   one-third   billion 
dollars,  b  it  it  is  $900  miUion  below  the 
budget.  These  are  not  optimistic  figures. 
And^  of  course,  nsost  of  the  problem  Is 
the  fact  that  manpower  costs  associated 
with  all  aspects  of  the  U.S.  defense  pro- 
gram are  going  right  through  the  ceiling 
and  they  will  not  get  better. 

I  am  told  by  defense  officials  that  the 
committee  has  cut  too  deeply  Into  per- 
sonnel fimds.  The  committee  has  made 
estimates  of  short  falls  in  strength  and 
has  cut  appropriations  accordingly.  The 
sernces  insist  the  cuts  are  too  severe  and 
they  will  cause  serious  funding  prob- 
lems. The  committee  attitude  seems  to 
be  to  let  the  matter  go  to  the  Senate  for 
adjustment.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  proper. 
The   time   is  short   for   reconsideration 
but  we  should  make  certain  of  our  facts 
and  make  corrections  If  they  are  needed. 
Now.  before  I  talk  about  specific  items 
in  the  defense  program,  let  me  discuss 
the  civilianizatlon  of  kitchen  police.  This 
program  ha^  been  in  progress  for  several 
years  in  the  Na\'5'  end  in  the  Air  Force, 
it  was  done  without  specific  committee 
appro\*al.  The  committee  noted  It  but 
took  no  action  to  stop  it.  Quite  obvlotis- 
ly  the  soldiers  want  the  same  benefits 
that  sailors  and  airmen  have,   so  the 
Armj'  has  been  tmder  pressure  to  elimi- 
nate KP  duties.  The  Army  began  the 
program  of  cl^-ilianlzation  on  a  modest 
scale  and  now  seeks  to  complete  it.  The 
committee  has  looked  at  the  cost  figures 
and  proposes  to  require  all  the  military 
services  to  return  to  KP  duty.  This  truly 
would  cause  an  uproar. 

Kitchen  police  duty,  as  some  people 
here  know,  is  an  onerous  task.  Nobody 
likes  it.  In  the  old  days,  enlisted  men 
simply  had  to  do  It.  Now  we  live  in  a 
different  age.  They  object  to  such  re- 
quirements and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense feels  that  In  today's  more  modern 
and  more  sophisticated  military  services, 
men  should  be  permitted  to  specialize 
and  to  train  rather  than  be  required  to 
do  KP.  The  senices  feel  so   strong!.,- 
that  ci\illanlzatlon  of  KP  Is  essential  to 
a  modem,  all-volvmteer  force  that  they 
have  even  offered  to  take  cuts  in  other 
actl\ities  In  order  to  continue  civiliani- 
zatlon. In  other  words,  they  will  take 
the  cost  out  of  their  hides. 

So  I  wHl  offer  an  amendmoit  to  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  to  permit  civil- 
ianizatlon of  KP  duties.  The  amendment 


will  not  provide  additional  money  for 
that  purpose — repeat,  will  not  provide 
additional  money.  The  amendment  will 
give  the  militarj-  service  the  alternative 
of  submitting  reprogrsmung  proposals  to 
Congress.  By  this  procedure,  civilianiza- 
tlon of  KP  can  be  carried  forward  If  the 
ser\'ices  are  willing  to  drop  other  activi- 
ties of  comparable  cost.  This  the  services 
have  indicated  to  me  they  are  willing  to 
do.  I  do  not  think  it  be  feasible  to  offer 
an    amendment    to    provide    additional 
funds  to  the  bill  in  view  of  the  present 
tight  budget  situation. 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  is 
as  follows: 


On  page  4«  of  the  blU,  at  line  9,  In  Sec. 
738,  delete  '•SSSO.OOO.OOO"  and  Ineert  in  Ueu 
thereof  • -750.000, 000",  and  at  Une  20  change 
the  period  to  a  colon  ( : )  and  Ineert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

■PTOvided  further,  That  not  less  than  $93,- 
950,000  of  the  authority  granted  In  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  avaUable  only  for  the 
ClvtUanlzatlon  of  Kitchen  Police  program  of 
the  Department  of  Defense." 

Section  735  of  the  bill  gives  transfer 
authority  to  the  Secretarj'  of  Defense. 
Last  year  the  amount  of  such  authority 
was  $750,000,000.  This  year  the  bill,  as 
ref>orted.  would  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  transfer  authority  to  $650.- 
000.000.  By  adding  $100,000,000  of  trans- 
fer authority,  I  restore  the  total  amount 
to  that  carried  in  the  bill  last  year  and 
I  provide  more  than  enotigh  for  the  $92,- 
950.000  requested  for  civilianizatlon  of 
the  KP  program  servicewide. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
spells  out  specifically  the  authority  for 
civilianizatlon  of  KP  to  continue. 

This  procedure  will  insure  clviUaniza- 
tion  if  the  services  so  desire,  but  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Uxpayer. 

I  think  it  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  civilians  who  fill  the  jobs  we  will  pro- 
vide are  from  the  lowest  level  of  employ- 
ment skills.  They  are  the  people  in  whose 
ranks  are  fotmd  the  highest  percentage 
of  tinemployed.  Many  of  them  were  on 
welfare.   In   this   program  they   can   be 
given  jobs,  they  can  receive  training,  they 
can  begin  to  build  hopes  for  a  better 
future.  It  has  been  stated  that  elUhina- 
tion  of  civilian  KP  would  cause  approxi- 
mately 70  small  business  firms  to  go  out 
of  business.  All  of  these  are  considera- 
tions which  should  not  be  disregarded. 
And  it  will  cost  less  mwiey  to  do  KP  by 
contract.  Assimilng.  of  course,  that  the 
nvunber    of    military    personnel    is   not 
greater   than   those  needed  for  actual 
military  duties. 

Now  let  me  talk  about  specific  riro- 
grams.  We  realize  that  all  is  not  w^  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.   Programs 
such  as  the  Cheyenne  combat  helicopter 
run  up  the  cost  of  defense  and  hurt  the 
credibility  of  the  services.  The  dedaion 
to  drop  the  Cheyenne  after  spending  $450 
million  was  not  an  easy  one  and  while 
It  is  highly  regrettable  so  much  money 
was  spent  on  a  busted  progrsim.  we  must 
give  credit  for  courage  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  rather  than  attempting  to  go 
through  with  it.  The  Cheyerme  was  de- 
signed for  more  effective  utilization  of 
battlefield  airspwice.  The  Army  wanted   a 
faster  attack  helicopter  with  more  fire- 
power than  the  Cobra.  Unfortunately  de- 
lays caused  by  technical  problems  and 
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resultant  cost  escalations  jumped  the 
price  of  the  Cheyenne  to  $4  million  per 
copy.  The  Army  simply  decided  it  should 
seek  a  smaller,  more  agile,  less  costly 
helicopter  to  perform  its  firepower  re- 
quirements. It  wants  to  get  started  on 
the  new  program.  It  needs  a  chopper 
with  capabilities  beyond  those  of  the 
Cobra,  with  built-in  effectiveness  against 
tanics  and  other  point  targets  at  ranges 
of  up  to  3,000  meters  and  with  night 
vision. 

Survival  on  the  battlefield  is  the  name 
of  the  game  and  we  know  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  spare  the  horses  when  It  comes  to 
developing  weapwis  for  more  effective 
utUl2aUon  of  the  batUefleld.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  about  this  in  Indochina.  I 
think    we   should   have   provided   more 
money  for  advanced  attack  helicopters. 
The  committee  is  postponing  its  deci- 
sion on  the  F-14.  We  are  funding  the  pro- 
gram according  to  the  budget  request.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  this.  A  decision  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  made  on  the  F-14  prob- 
lem but  the  problem  is  not  really  ours. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  the  one 
to  decide  whether  to  hold  Grumman  to  a 
contract  which  probably  will  bankrupt 
the  company.  We  need  the  aircraft  be- 
cause we  need  modem  planes.  The  F-4, 
the  best  we  have,  has  been  in  inventory 
more  than  a  decade.  The  Soviets  have 
developed  several  advanced  attack  air- 
craft in  that  time  period.  I  think  we  are 
doing  the  right  thing  in  financing  the 
P-14  buy.  We  need  the  advanced  ver- 
sion of  this  aircraft  even  more  than  we 
need   the   initial   version.   If   there   are 
changes    in    the    contract    this    point 
should  be  emphasized. 

The  committee  may  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  withholding  part  of  the  funds  for 
the  F-15.  Apparently  this  has  been  a 
virtually  trouble  free  advanced  aircraft. 
The  Air  Force  Is  subjected  to  the  same 
problems  of  lack  of  modernization  which 
disturb  the  Navy.  We  know  they  are  go- 
ing to  need  the  aircraft.  The  committee 
has  decided  to  postpone  a  part  of  this 
year's  buy  without  prejudice.  If  they 
must  be  bought  anyway,  there  really  Is 
no  point  in  postponing  the  buy  except  to 
makte  this  year's  budget  look  a  little 
botter. 

One  item  which  has  been  particularly 
disturbing  to  me  through  the  yeers  has 
been  the  lack  of  progress  we  have  made 
in  meeting  the  cniise  missile  threat.  The 
Soviets  developed  the  cruise  missile  ca- 
pability more  than  a  decade  ago.  We  have 
seen  ite  effectiveness  capably  demon- 
strated. We  know  it  is  a  formidable 
weapon  but  the  sad  fact  is  we  have  done 
almost  nothing  about  It.  We  have  neither 
an  effective  defense  nor  an  effective 
cruise  missile  of  our  own.  This  is  one  of 
the  tnily  weak  points  in  today's  defense 
program. 

We  are  continuing  to  build  one  ABM 
site  under  the  SALT  talks  agreement.  We 
could  have  two.  The  second,  which  is  the 
National  Capital  site,  has  been  rejected 
in  the  authorization  process.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that  decision.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  of  great  value.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  one  ABM  site  which  is  under  con- 
struction will  be  of  much  value.  It  will 
give  us  the  expertise  and  permit  us  to 
continue  and  program  for  possible  im- 
provement and  expansion  in  the  future 


and  that  is  about  all.  The  Soviets  have 
developed  an  extensive  ABM  program 
for  the  protection  of  Moscow  and  its  en- 
vironment. They  have  an  obsession  for 
the  protection  of  Moscow.  This  has  been 
true  throughout  their  history.  This  they 
have  accomplished.  If  we  were  to  start  a 
similar  protection  for  our  National  Cap- 
ital, it  would  be  at  least  5  years  In  the 
making  and  of  doubtful  value  because 
of  the  threat  from  ballistlc-missile-fir- 
ing  submarines. 

We  are  stiU  playing  games  in  tank  de- 
velopment. After  wasting  10  years  and 
a  lot  of  money  trying  to  build  a  main  bat- 
tle tank  in  a  joint  program  with  the 
Germans  we  have  scrapped  that  pro- 
gram and  now  we  are  trying  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  smd  improve  on  what  we  al- 
ready have.  This  is  another  area  where 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  definitely 
not  distinguished  itself. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  a«  I  have  done 
before,  the  need  for  both  Congress  and 
Government  agencies  to  push  weapons 
sales  abroad.  Many  of  our  weapons  are 
too  expensive  or  too  complex  for  the 
needs  of  other  nations  but  not  all  of 
them.  There  is  a  rich  and  for  us  largely 
untapped  market  in  these  sales  which 
other  nations  exploit  for  the  betterment 
of  their  industries  and  their  workmen. 
France  has  built  a  tremendous  foreign 
weapons  sales  program  largely  in  coun- 
tries that  sought  to  buy  from  us  and  for 
one  reason  or  another  were  not  able  to 
do  so.  The  opportunity  remains  but  stiun- 
bllng  blocks  imposed  by   Congress,  the 
State  Department,  and  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  have  to  be  removed. 
We  must  begin  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  strength  levels  par- 
ticularly  in   Reserve   components.   The 
threat  of  draft  calls  sent  many  young 
men  into  Reserve  components  and  Into 
some  in  the  active  services.  That  pres- 
sure is  off  to  a  very  greet  extent.  The 
strength    levels    in    the    Reserves    are 
dropping  quite  rapidly.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  build  more  charisma  into  Reserve 
programs  and  very  probably  necessary 
to  increase  financial  benefits.  The  time 
to  face  up  to  this  problem  is  now.  Next 
year    will   find    many   of   the   imits   at 
strength    levels    too    low    for    effective 
training. 

The  fact  that   I  have  been   critical 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  I  am 
completely  unhappy   with  the  defense 
program  and  this  bill.  As  I  stated  earlier. 
I  think  this  is  the  best  bill  we  could  get  in 
view  of  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
defense  expenses  and  the  pressure  for  in- 
creased spending  for  domestic  programs. 
The  services  do  have  new  weapons  sys- 
tems,  many   of   them.   They   represent 
some  very  important  improvements  and 
these  are  essaatlal  for  there  is  no  other 
way  to  bridge  the  gap  of  Communist  su- 
periority of  numbers  m  weapons  and 
manpower.  Both  the  Communists  and 
ourselves  are  testing  new   weapons  in 
Indochina.  This  has  been  an  important 
proving  ground  for  both.,There  are  many 
very  dedicated  personnel  both  military 
and  civilian  who  are  striving  to  give 
America  a  better  defense.  They  are  not 
the  ones  whose  names  make  the  head- 
lines. Hefwilines  are  usually  reserved  for 
those  who  stiunble  or  make  mistakes 
somewhere  along  the  way.  There  should 


be  appreciation  for  those  who  constantly 
work  for  and  produce  improvements  in 
defense.  This  is  an  essential  service.  We 
are  not  out  of  the  woods  on  national  se- 
curity even  though  the  international  at- 
mosphere  has   improved  a   little.  The 
Soviets  are  continuing  to  press  for  ad- 
vantsiges  all  over  the  world  and  with 
them  everything  is  a  team  effort.  Mer- 
chant marine.   Navy,  diplomatic  corps, 
businessmen,  everything  is  coordinated 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Communist 
dream.  By  contrast  we  have  never  quite 
been  able  to  put  it  all  together  In  this 
country  except  in  an  all-out  war.  Too 
often  we  pull  each  other  apart  Instead  of 
pulling  together.  This  carries  a  danger- 
ous portent  for  the  future.  In  today's  bill 
we  seek  to  keep  America's  defense  strong 
enough  to  insure  the  survival  of  our 
country  but  at  minimum  cost  levels.  Let 
us  hope  the  cost  levels  are  not  too  low. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 
Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  Hsis  the  committee  ever 
gone  into  the  question  of  comparative 
costs  as  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
United   States   for   identical   facilities? 
For  example,  the  Soviets  have  missile 
destroyers.  The  United  States  is  build- 
ing the  DI>-963  which  I  assume  is  a  com- 
parable vessel.  Has  the  committee  gone 
into  the  question  as  to  the  difference  in 
cost? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Insofar  as  the  committee 
can  with  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
Soviet  weapons  systems — the  charac- 
teristics of  their  weapons  are  not  as  well 
advertised  as  ours  so  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  what  they  are  building  into  their 
weapons  systems — but  insofar  as  we  can 
we  have  contrasted  the  costs.  As  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago.  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet's  people  costs  are  so  much 
lower  than  ours,  they  are  able  to  get 
about  twice  as  much  in  new  equipment 
for  weapons  dollars  as  we  can  get. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from   Florida  on  his  excellent 
analysis  of  this  legislation.  And  I  com- 
pliment him  on  his  proposed  amendment 
to  permit  civilianization  of  KP  duties  to 
continue  if  found  to  be  fiscally  a  savings. 
The  amendment  would  not  provide  addi- 
tional money  for  that  purpose,  but  would 
give  the  military  services  the  alterna- 
tive  of    submitting    reprograming    pro- 
posals to  Congress  if  they  would  be  dol- 
lar saving.  By  the  procedure  of  dropping 
other  activities  of  comparable  cost  the 
proposed  Sikes  amendment  increases  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  trans- 
ferred imder  transfer  authority  in  order 
to  take  care  of  this  item,  but  does  not  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  in  the  bill. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to  have 
our  military  men  volunteer  100  percent 
or  as  near  as  possible  to  that  degree,  it  is 
essential  that  we  pursue  every  possible 
helpful  course  toward  this  end,  provid- 
ing the  cost  to  the  Government  is  not 
excessive.  Since  in  this  instance  evidence 
indicates  that  the  cost  would  actually  be 
less,  it  makes  good  sense  to  allow  the 
services  to  pursue  that  course,  not  only 
for  cost  savings,  but  also  for  increasing 
the  attractiveness  of  the  military  serv- 
ice. 
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studies  indicate  that  experience  has 
shown  a  saving  where  civilianization  of 
KP  programs  has  been  undertaken.  For 
instance,  a  study  was  made  at  Fort  Hood, 
Tex  showing  that  to  do  the  same  work 
the  cost  of  mUltary  KP's  was  $5,726,500, 
while  to  do  the  same  work  by  civilians 
the  figure  reached  was  $2,288,000,  bring- 
ing about  a  savings  of  $3,438,500  by  using 
the  civilian  route. 

Approximately  10,000  civiUans,  large- 
ly from  low-income  and  minority  group 
communities,  have  already  been  hired 
for  these  nonmilltary  jobs  and  will  lose 
their  employment  unless  the  program  is 
continued. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Recruiting  and  Reten- 
tion has  vigorously  endorsed  the  civil- 
ianization effort  with  the  following  com- 
ment: 

The  hiring  of  civilian  personnel  for  such 
tasks  as  housekeeping,  groundkeeplng.  and 
KP  has  Improved  the  lire  of  junior  enlisted 
personnel  who  were  previously  required  to 
perform  these  functions.  The  removal  of  this 
irritant  has  enabled  the  services  to  utilize 
the  time  saved  for  required  military  train- 
ing. We  have  been  assured  that  the  services 
win  not  Increase  the  numbers  of  civilians 
hired  for  these  purposes  to  the  extent  that 
It  creates  a  situation  wherein  military  per- 
sonnel wUl  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  per- 
form these  functions  in  the  field. 

Since  civilianization  of  KP  functions 
has  been  a  strong  positive  factor  in  mili- 
tary morale,  and  has  saved  money  for  the 
Government,  and  provides  employment 
for  people  who  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employment  otherwise. 
I  strongly  hope  that  the  Sikes  amend- 
ment will  be  approved. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  vMr.  Rhodes). 

COST    OF    DEFENSE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  most  Important  appropriation  bill 
which  we  ever  consider  in  any  given 
year.  This  year  is  certainly  no  exception. 
It  is  an  extremely  important  bill.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  suljcommittee  and  the 
full  committee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  said.  "This  is  the  larg- 
est single  bill  ever  brought  before  this 
body." 

However,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  most  money 
we  have  ever  projected  to  spend  for  de- 
fense in  any  fiscal  year.  During  World 
War  n  there  were  two  separate  bills 
voted  on  by  tl;e  House  and  the  Senate, 
one  for  each  of  the  two  departments  then 
In  existence.  Therefore,  the  funds  which 
were  actually  appropriated  in  World 
War  n  exceeded  the  magnitude  of  this 
bill,  but  the  statement  is  certainly  cor- 
rect that  this  Is  the  largest  single  bill. 

Also,  during  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  there  were,  of  course,  huge  appro- 
priation bills  for  the  military,  but  there 
was  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Pentagon  to  underestimate  the  cost  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  war  during  those 
days,  which  resulted  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  Vietnam  not  being  as  large  as 
this  one  is.  However,  when  we  consider 
the  amounts  of  the  funds  which  were 
later  appropriated  in  those  years  as  a 
result  of   supplemental   bUls,   they,   of 


course,  were  close  to  the  amount  of  this 
bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  think,  did 
an  outstanding  job  in  pointing  out  sev- 
eral facts  about  this  bill  and  the  reason 
that  it  appears  to  be  rather  large.  One 
of  course  is  the  high  cost  of  hiring  and 
keeping  personnel.  We  are  working  to- 
ward an  all-volunteer  armed  service  and. 
when  we  do  that,  we  naturally  try  to 
make  the  Armed  Forces  as  attractive  as 
we  possibly  can  so  the  young  men  of  this 
country  will  look  upon  the  armed  services 
as  a  worthy  career  and  will  enlist  in  the 
services  and  stay  in  them  for  the  allotted 
time  which  would  be  required  before 
they  would  be  eligible  for  retirement.  It 
is  very  expensive  to  do  this.  We  have  to 
offer  higher  pay.  as  has  been  mentlon;.d 
by  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
We  have  to  have  better  hving  conditions, 
and  have  to  give  the  serviceman  an  in- 
teresting job  which  presents  a  challenge 
to  his  intellect.  And.  yes.  we  have  to  have 
less  "Mickey  Mouse"  Involved  as  far  as 
the  individual  soldier  is  concerned. 

KOUBXKXEFING    CHOKES 

However.  I  do  not  Intend  to  support 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  In  the  amendment  he  will  offer 
tomorrow.  I  choose  not  to  support  it  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  One  is  the  budget 
deficit,  which  is  rather  large. 

To  me.  $300  million  to  go  into  a  clvil- 
ianized  KP  program  at  such  a  time  really 
is  not  necessary  nor  desirable.  F\irther- 
raore,  I  do  not  believe  that  serving  on 
KP  h£is  ever  hurt  a  soldier — at  least  none 
that  I  know  of.  It  certainly  did  not  hurt 
this  former  soldier  when  he  was  on  ac- 
tive duty.  Also,  to  me  this  Is  just  not 
the  time  nor  the  place  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  armed  services  to 
be  self-supporting.  Certainly  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  provide  combat  units 
with  civilian  KP's  is  interesting.  It  in- 
dicates there  Is  a  need  In  the  combat 
unit  for  the  skills  which  are  required  to 
operate  the  kitchens  of  such  imits,  and 
the  KP  duties  required  to  keep  them 
clean. 

I  just  wonder  where  we  Intend  to 
train  people  to  go  Into  combat  units  for 
kitchen  duty  If  we  do  not  do  it  while  they 
are  in  garrison  duty. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  there  any  particular 
reason  why  housekeeping  chores,  as 
they  are  called,  whether  KP  or  clean- 
up details,  should  be  considered  beneath 
the  dignity  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces? 

Mr.  RHODES.  None  that  I  can  under- 
stand. As  a  matter  of  fsu:t  I  certainly 
tliink  these  duties  are  not  beneath  their 
dignity.  They  were  not  considered  so 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  a  serviceman  has  these 
types  of  details  assigned  for  30  days 
during  the  year,  then  the  detail  would 
not  involve  more  than  2  or  3  days  a 
month,  would  it? 
Mr.  RHODES.  Certainly  it  would  not. 
Mr.  SIBaiS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  the  facts  on  this  matter  of  KP. 
It  is  a  stated  policy  that  the  services 
will  continue  kitchen  police  require- 
ments for  basic  trainees  and  for  field  as- 
signments. You  do  not  carry  a  contract 
crew  aroimd  while  you  are  out  In  the 
field.  I  am  told  that  the  requirements 
for  KP  duty  are  about  4  days  a  month, 
not  2  or  3. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  great  contribution. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken,  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
about  this  large  appropriation  bill.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  is  not  the  present  ap- 
propriation bin  the  lowest  level  of  con- 
stant dollar  spending  that  has  been  pro- 
posed for  defense  since  1951? 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  if  we  were  to  buy  just 
the  same  goods  and  services  for  fiscal 
1973  that  we  had  for  fiscal  1972.  we  would 
have  to  increase  the  bill  by  $3.8  billion 
over  the  expenditures  of  fiscal  1972.  so 
that  actually  this  is  a  $2  billion  cut.  When 
you  compare  the  constant  dollars  of  this 
bill  with  the  bill  for  1964.  which  was  the 
year  before  the  huge  increase  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  this  is  a  smaller  bill  than 
that  one.  So  this  is  not  a  large  bill. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  The  gen- 
tleman was  speaking  about  when  he 
served  and  was  doing  KP.  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  was  his  rate  of  pay  at  that  time. 
Mr.  RHODES.  My  rate  of  pay  at  that 
time  as  an  ROTC  Cadet  was  so  small, 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  even  worth  mention- 
ing. It  would  be  de  minimis. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  It  woiild 
seem  to  me  that  maybe  the  pay  that  the 
gentleman  was  getting  was  about  what 
it  was  worth  to  do  that  KP.  but  we  axe 
paying  these  fellows  quite  a  bit  more 

Mr.  RHODES.  Well.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  would  have  to 
agree  with  me.  however,  that  if  we  hire 
civilians  to  do  this  work,  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  more  In  comparable  figures,  be- 
cause a  civilian  can  only  work  8  hours  a 
day.  It  will  cost  about  $13,000  a  year  to 
hire  civilians  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  that  we  can  get  a  soldier  to  do  for 
$5,500  a  year. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Is  that 
what  we  are  putting  out  on  a  cost  basis? 

Mr.  RHODES.  That  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  I  think  most  people  should  con- 
sider. I  think  the  taxpayers  -.vUl  con- 
sider it,  and  I  hope  the  voters  in  your 
district  and  mine  will  consider  it  when 
they  decide  what  to  do  with  lis  in  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  cost  ratio 
went  the  other  way.  Are  the  gentleman's 
figures  as  given  accurate? 
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Mr.   RHODES.   The   gentleman's   fig- 
ures are  accurate  T    *V,    ^1, 
Mr    HICKS  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  WYMAN.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tl'on  presupposes  that  those  who  arc  In 
the  military  are  so  busy  and  so  preoc- 
cupied with  their  duties  in  a  peacetime 
military  posture  that  they  absolutely 
cannot  be  taken  from  their  military 
duties  to  perform  KP.  I  submit  that  tha. 
is  not  a  realistic  position  as  it  applies  to 
peacetime  military  life. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  MINSHALL.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  if  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Hicks)  would  Just  look  in  the 
middle  of  page  28  of  the  committer's  re- 
port the  comparative  costs  of  civilian  v^- 
a-vls  military  personnel  are  summarized 

ALL    VOLLNTEEH    FORCE 


Mr  RHODES  I  should  like  to  go  on,  if 
I  may,  and  suggest  some  of  th3  difficul- 
ties in  an  all-volunteer  armed  service.  I 
think  probably  we  can  with  great  pa- 
tience and  with  the  expenditure  of  great 
sum-s  get  enough  people  for  an  all-vol- 
unteer Armj-,  Air  Force,  and  Navy. 

The  main  problem  is  going  to  be  the 
procuring  of  professional  help;  doctors, 
dentists,  and  the  like.  I  suggest  to  this 
committee  that  this  problem  has  certain- 
ly not  been  solved  as  yet.  I  am  told  by 
the  people  who  are  most  knowledgeable 
in  the  military  that  there  is  no  solution 
yet  in  sight.  So  the  beautiful  Utopian 
idea  of  an  all-volunteer  armed  service 
may  not  be  possible  of  achievement  ir 
all  categories  of  endeavor. 

So  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  it  is 
necessary,  of  course,  for  there  to  be  some 
time  provided  for  a  man  who  serves  on 
a  ship  to  spend  with  his  family.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  It  Is  expensive  to  get  an 
all-volunteer  Navy  is  because  of  the 
necessity  of  rotating  their  duty  from 
time  to  time.  One  of  the  steps  which  has 
been  taken,  which  I  believe  may  bear 
some  fruit,  is  providing  home  stations  for 
Navy  people  overseas.  This,  we  hope,  will 
provide  the  Navy  man  with  a  means  of 
spending  more  time  with  his  family  than 
he  now  can.  therefore,  to  improve  his 
morale  and  hopefully  to  improve  his  de- 
sire to  stay  in  the  Navy  for  a  career. 

The  future  of  the  armed  services  In 
peacetime  I  believe  is  rather  important 
to  contemplate.  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant things  which  Secretary  Laird 
has  done  is  to  declare  that  the  organized 
Reserves  and  the  National  Gviard  will  be 
treated  as  actual  members  of  the  armed 
services.  The  old.  idea  was  that  when  we 
needed  more  msmpower  in  the  armed 
services,  we  drafted  more  people  and 
brought  them  in  as  draftees.  That  is  not 
the  present  idea  in  the  Pentagon.  The 
idea  is  that  we  will  train  the  Reserve 
echelons  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  will 
provide  them  with  the  best  eqtilpment 
we  C8J1  get  for  them,  and  will  bring  them 
to  the  highest  state  of  'eadiness  In 
which  we  possibly  can  malr  tain  them.  If 


indeed  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  augment 
any  portion  of  the  armed  services  at  any 
time,  the  present  plans  are  to  do  this  by 
calling  to  active  duty  the  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  the  Air  National 
Guard  or  of  the  Reserve  echelons  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

WOaUJWlDE   THllSAT 

Now  let  us  consider  the  worldwide 
threat.  What  we  are  arming  against,  ac- 
tually? Of  course,  I  believe  the  first 
thing  one  thinks  of  Is  the  threat  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Little  Israel  is  doing  its  very  best  to 
maintain  its  position  as  a  naUon,  and 
we  are  doing  our  very  best  to  help  Israel 
maintain  that  position.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  she  has  been  successful  in 
maintaining  that  position,  other  than 
her  own  gallantry  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  selling  her  war  materiel  is 
the  presence  of  the  6th  Fleet  in  toe 
Mediterranean.  This  is  a  very  powerful 
fighting  force  made  up  oi  at  least  two 
aircraft  carriers  and  supporting  ships  for 
aircraft  carrier  flotillas. 

Not  too  many  months  ago  there  were 
rumblings  of  a  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  fact,  there  were  Syrian  tanks  which 
were  heading  toward  the  border  of  Jor- 
dan with  the  apparent  purpose  of  cross- 
ing that  border  and  possibly  overturning 
the  regime  in  Jordan  and  setting  up  the 
Palestinian  refugee  regime  as  the  ruling 
power  in  Jordan.  The  .nere  fact  that  the 
6th  Fleet  was  there  left  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anvbody  that  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  the  6th  Fleet  could  trans- 
port Marines  into  Jordan   to  stabilize 
that  situation.  The  airplanes  of  the  6th 
Fleet  were  ready.  wiUlng,  and  able  to  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  maintain  air 
superiority   in  that   part  of   the   world, 
and  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  Jordan  has  been  able  to  re- 
main viable,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
keep   the  eastern  flank  of  Israel   from 
being  exposed.  . 

So  in  the  6th  Fleet  area  we  certamly 
have  in  the  future  a  very  definite  need 
for  more  and  more  support.  I  think  it  Is 
important  to  note  in  this  bill  we  provide 
one  more  nuclear  aircrait  carrier  to  go 
with  the  mmiU  and  the  Eisenhower. 
which  hopefully  will  be  sailing  the  seven 
seas  of  the  world  before  too  many  more 
months  have  elapsed. 

Also  a  part  of  the  threat  to  this  Nation 
comes  from  the  Pacific  area  and  South- 
east Asia.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  dwell 
on  Southeast  Asia  other  than  to  say  that 
since  we  last  considered  this  bill  the 
winding  down  of  our  effort  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  kept  on  a  pace.  We  are  in  the 
process  now  of  removing  the  last  of  the 
ground  troops  in  southeast  Asia.  Hope- 
fully we  will  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
some  kind  of  a  stable  peace  there  before 
too  long. 

However,  on  the  borders  of  China  and 
Siberia  we  have  another  trouble  spot 
brewing.  It  is  not  a  new  one.  but  it  is 
t)eing  aggravated  since  the  last  time 
that  we  presented  this  bill.  Those  of  you 
who  read  the  papers  recently  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  three  new  mechanized 
Soviet  divisions  have  been  deployed  on 
the  border  of  China. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tl^  time  of  the  gen 
tleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Nobody  really  knows 
what  the  outcome  of  the  bellicose  atti- 
tude of  Soviet  Russia  toward  China  will 
be.  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the 
decision  as  to  whether  to  "go"  or  not  will 
be  made  very  soon  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  aim  of  this  Nation,  of  course,  is 
to  maintain  stability  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  We  certainly  cannot  maintain 
that  tvpe  of  stability  if  we  cut  the  de- 
fense budgets  any  more  than  this  one  is 
cut.  This  budget  is  barely  adequate,  if  it 

is  adequate.  ,     *  „      ^    . 

Certainlv  hearing  people  talk  about 
cutting  the  defense  budget  $30  billion 
frightens  me.  If  such  cuts  were  to  be 
made,  we  would  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
alms  which  we  have  for  stability  around 
the  world.  With  such  a  cut  In  our  Armed 
Forces,  we  would  find  oursdves  In  a  posi- 
tion of  isolation,  becaiise  we  could  not 
fulfill   our    responsibilities    abroad.   We 
would  not  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  in 
any  way  except  to  withdraw  to  what  we 
call  fortress  America  and  hope  that  that 
fortress  can  be  held.  That  would  be  the 
most  foolish   thing   that  thLs  Congress 
can  contemplate.  I  trust  we  will  not.  and 
the   American   people   wUl   continue  to 
insist  on  armed  forces  which  can  deter 
or  defeat  any  enemy. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  CaUf ornia  '  Mr.  Hosmer  > 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  had  denied  the  funds  re- 
quested to  continue  the  development  of 
the  airframe  for  the  Air  Force's  medium 
short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  at 
this  time. 

Since  the  release  of  the  Committee  on 
/Appropriations  report  on  September  11. 
1972,  information  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  me  which  leads  me  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  communi- 
cations between  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  has 
led  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Air 
Force's  position  on  the  program.  Fur- 
ther, from  its  remarks  found  at  page 
225  i  do  not  believe  the  committee  has 
been  aware  of  the  indepth  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Air  Force  over  the  past 
few  months  covering  the  specific  issues 
the  committee  has  cited  in  its  report  as 
reasons  for  denying  the  program. 

The  Air  Force  has  advised  me  that  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  committee  last  year,  the  program 
is  now  structured  so  as  to  meet  the  true 
competitive  interest  of  the  Congress. 
There  will  be  two  airframe  manufac- 
tures selected. 'Each  wiU  build  two  pro- 
totype aircraft. 

Originally  the  Air  Force  testified  that 
it  needed  a  new  engine  for  the  AMST 
prototype.  Upon  completing  the  source 
selection,  it  was  determined  that  exist- 
'ng  engines  would  suffice  for  both  tne 
prototype  and  production  airplanes. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  Air  Force 
an  immediate  decision  to  proceed  with  a 
new  engine  need  not  be  addressed  for  as 
long  as  2  years  after  the  start  of  the 
prototvpe  program.  This  delay  stUl  pro- 
\ades  sufficient  time  to  develop  a  new 
engine  for  the  production  aircraft. 
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To  preserve  the  new  engine  option,  the 
Air  Force  will  use  existing  engines  on 
the  prototypes  which  w^l  directly  simu- 
late the  thrust  and  by -pass  ratios  of 
proposed    new    engines.    However,    the 
largest  technical  imknowns  of  the  pro- 
gram are  associated  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  STOL  lifting   concept,  not 
the  engine  development.  Since  the  pro- 
totype   airframe    can    be    tested    with 
existing  engines,  I  support  the  immedi- 
ate initiation  of  airframe  testing  to  ad- 
dress the  true  technical  unknowns  and 
defer  the  engine  decision  for   a  later 
time.  Judging  the  immediate  mood  of 
this  body  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  end  but  I  trust  that 
should  the  other  body,   in  its  Infinite 
uisdom,  restore  AMST  fimdlng  when  it 
later  takes  action  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation bUl,  that  this  body  will  then 
concur  in  the  action.  It  would  well  serve 
the  defense  of  this  Nation  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  general  support  of  HJl.  16593  and  to 
announce  that  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  terminate  the  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  in  Indochina  within 
4  months  pending  the  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  and  an  accounting  for 
those  missing  in  action. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  'Mr. 
Mahon  I  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  their  tireless  work  on  this 
bill.  The  staff  is  also  to  be  commended  for 
doing  a  yeoman's  job  in  preparing  the 
detailed  report  of  the  committee  and  in 
their  aid  to  the  committee  and  often 
working  against  a  handicap  of  30  Penta- 
gon advisers  to  one  staff. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  deci- 
sions made  with  respect  to  military 
spending  under  this  legislation,  I  can 
take  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  our 
committee  had  adopted  my  amendment 
to  cut  $51  million  from  the  antiballlstlc 
missile  NCA  program  and  that  the  com- 
mittee has  prepared  a  bill  which  contains 
some  net  reduction  in  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  spending  of  more  than 
$4.2  billion  from  the  budget  estimates  for 
this  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  Congress  express  itself  in 
definite  terms  concerning  the  continuing 
role  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam.  For  that 
reason  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  16593  which  would  set  a  date  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
Indochina. 

My  amendment  would  terminate  U.S. 
troop  involvement  in  Indochina  within 
4  months,  conditioned  upon  the  relesuse 
of  all  American  prisoners  and  a  full  ac- 
counting of  the  missing  in  action.  The 
amendment  is  similar  to  one  adopted  by 
the  other  body  as  part  of  the  military 
procurement  bill. 

When  we  debate  the  amendment.  I 
urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to  keep 
in  mind  the  frustration  and  futility  of 
our  past  actions  in  Vietnam  and  the  bal- 
ance of  Indochina.  I  ask  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  rethink  the  Vietnam 
problem  and  consult  his  conscience.  I  ask 


every  Member  of  the  House  to  remember 
that  it  Is  the  stated  foreign  policy  of  our 
country  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  ask  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  consider  how  we  can  explain  to 
our  constituents  the  continuation  of  this 
tragic  war  in  the  face  of  repeated  prom- 
ises by  our  Nation's  leaders  that  the  war 
would  be  ended  long  before  this  time. 

I  ask  every  Member  of  the  Hoiise  to 
consider  the  lateness  of  the  hour  in  terms 
of  lives  lost  and  the  opportunity  for  con- 
gressional action  to  end  the  war.  We  have 
voted  on  various  so-called  end-the-war 
amendments  before.  Some  votes  have 
been  closer  than  others.  Each  year  more 
and  more  Members  vote  to  bring  the  con- 
flict to  an  end.  This  may  be  the  last 
chance  for  this  Congress  to  speak  out  and 
take  affirmative  action.  Promises  have 
not  ended  the  war.  Party  platform  planks 
have  not  ended  the  war.  Congress  can  do 
It  by  voting  for  my  amendment  to  bring 
all  troops  home  within  4  months  If  our 
prisoners  are  released  and  our  missing  In 
action  fully  accoimted  for. 

I  ask  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
consider  the  consequences  if  we  fail  to 
act.  The  loss  of  one  more  life — be  it 
American  or  Vietnamese — cannot  be 
justified.  We  have  already  served  what- 
ever purpose  our  presence  in  Vietnam 
was  to  accomplish.  We  have  met  what- 
ever commitment  was  given.  We  have 
achieved  whatever  the  policy  of  "Vlet- 
namization'  was  to  have  achieved.  We 
must  now  get  our  prisoners  b£u:k  and 
achieving  that,  there  can  be  no  logical, 
legal,  selfish,  moral  or  any  other  rea- 
son for  staying  In  Indochina. 

The  testimony  before  our  subcommit- 
tee as  to  the  bombing  and  when  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  take  over  the 
air  war  was.  anywhere  from  1  to  5  years. 
More  bombs  have  been  dropped  than  In 
World  War  II  and  Korea  combined. 

Now  we  have  smart  bombs  but  It  is  as 
stupid  and  unending  and  uneffectlve  in 
ending  this  war  as  before. 

How  can  you  hope  to  have  a  total  vol- 
unteer army  when  they  know  they  are  to 
serve  in  an  unending  and  unwanted  war. 
Progress  in  Vietnam  now  appears  in 
reverse.  Our  position  was  to  establish  free 
elections.  Now  President  Thieu  Ukes 
away  free  elections  in  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
reestablish  as  national  policy  the  termi- 
nation of  all  U.S.  military  operations  in 
Indochina  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  and  would  allow  the  prompt  with- 
drawal of  our  military  forces  at  an  or- 
derly rate  by  a  date  certain,  subject  to 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  a  full  accounting  for  Americans 
missing  in  action. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  by  the  com- 
mittee would  provide  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  opportunity  to  join  with 
the  Senate  to  provide  congressional  ini- 
tiative to  end  the  engagement  and  re- 
turn our  military  forces  and  prisoners  to 
their  homes  by  early  next  year. 

A  date  must  be  set  by  Congress  to  end 
the  engagement  and  effect  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Indochina. 
Certainly,  if  those  actions  can  be  taken 
sooner  we  would  all  rejoice  for  even  1 
month  is  too  long  a  deadline.  If  no  dead- 
line is  set  by  Congress,  we  have  seen  how 


long  withdrawal  can  be  protracted.  I 
wotild  hope,  therefore,  that  all  Members 
will  support  the  amendment  I  shall  ofTer. 
Mr.  Chairman  my  amaidment  reads 
as  follows: 


On  page  62,  after  line  8.  Insert  a  nrw  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

■Sec.  745.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
for  United  States  forces  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary actions  m  Indochina  may  be  used  ex- 
cept for  the  withdrawal  within  four  months 
after,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
of  all  United  States  ground,  naval ,  and  air 
forces  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia: 
Provided,  That  there  is  a  release  within  the 
four-month  period  of  all  Americans  held  as 
prlBoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  all  forces  alUed  with  that  Oov- 
ernment:  Provided  further.  That  such  with- 
drawals shall  not  be  completed  until  there 
has  been  an  accounting  for  United  States 
servicemen  missing  In  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  or  any  govern- 
me'nt  allied  therewith." 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >'ield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Davis  I. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  every  member  of  this 
subcommittee  feels  that  he  does  have  one 
of  the  most  challenging  assignments  that 
could  come  to  any  Member  of  this  House. 
It  is  a  challenge  primarily  because  of  the 
great  responsibility  that  it  does  entail  to 
attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the  number 
of  dollars  that  we  need  to  spend  for  the 
defense  of  this  country. 

In  many  of  the  programs  for  which  we 
make  appropriations,  we  can  look  to 
other  sources  of  assistance  at  other  levels 
of  government  to  help  to  implement  them 
financially,  but  as  we  sit  on  this  subcom- 
mittee, we  know  that  this  is  the  sole 
source  of  funding  for  the  defense  of  this 
country.  We  know,  too.  that  if  we  do  not 
provide  the  funds  for  the  defense  of  this 
coimtry,  there  Is  no  one  else  that  Is  going 
to  do  60. 

We  know  too  that  we  could  be  consid- 
ered as  presimiptuous  to  attempt  to  pass 
as  experts  on  defense  requirements,  but 
in  these  lengthy  deliberations  which  take 
place  each  year  we  do  attempt  to  balance 
the   demands   which   admittedly   some- 
times seem  overwhelming  on  the  part  of 
those  who  present  the  requests  of  funds 
to  us,  and  we  need  to  balance  that  agamst 
the  risk  of  failing  to  meet  the  legltunate 
requirements.  If  in  many  instances  we  do 
agree  with  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense experts  tell  us  are  the  requirements, 
we  are  frequently  accused  of  being  rub- 
ber stamps  for  the  Pentagon.  If  we  dis- 
agree, if  we  do  not  provide  the  funds, 
then  we  find  ourselves  beseiged  and  be- 
leaguered by  those  in  and  out  of  uniform 
from  the  Pentagon  and  from  other  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  who  insist 
that  we  have  gutted  our  national  defense. 
So  it  is  a  matter  where  men  of  judg- 
ment,  men  of  concern  for  the  deferxse 
of  this  coimtry.  men  of  concern  for  those 
who  must  provide  this  money,  attempt 
to  arrive  at  these  decisions,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  this  bill,  while  I  suspect  that 
no  one  of  the  11  Members  agrees  with 
everything  in  it.  is  a  bill  which  meets 
the  responsibility  which  has  been  given 
to  this  subcommittee. 

This  is  a  huge  bill  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars. Our  distinguished  chairman  told 
us  that  this  is  the  largest  defense  bill 
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in  our  history.  But  inflation  has  taken 
Its  toll  in  paying  for  our  defense,  as  it 
has  in  paying  for  everything  that  the 
Oovemment  buys  and  everything  that 
the  individual  buys.  So  It  is  a  vaUd  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  that  in  terms 
of  constant  dollars  this  has  the  least 
real  purchasing  power  for  the  defense 
of  this  country  of  any  in  the  past  20 
years. 

Those  who  are  critical  of  the  niunber 
of  doUars  involved  need  to  keep  in  mind, 
too,  that  between  55  and  56  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  in  this  bill  will  go  to  pay 
personnel  costs,  and  that  of  course 
means  a  proportionately  less  amount 
that  is  available  for  the  actual  hard- 
ware of  defense. 

So  this  is  true.  These  personnel  costs 
are  so  proportionately  high,  even  though 
the  number  of  bodies,  the  niunber  of 
people  in  uniform  and  in  civilian  em- 
ployment by  the  Defense  Department 
is  substantially  less.  Our  report,  if  you 
will  take  the  time  to  read  it,  points  out 
that  the  average  cost  of  keeping  a  man 
in  uniform  hs«  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  few  years. 

We  have  all  supported  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  pay,  particularly  of  those 
in  the  lower  pay  grades,  but  including  all 
levels  and  grades  and  pay  rates  In  the 
armed  services  these  past  4  years. 

Now  in  the  days  of  lower  pay — and  I 
listened  to  the  colloquy  that  took  place 
between  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton and  my  fellow  committee  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona — but  during 
these  days  we,  as  a  Congress,  have  pretty 
much  closed  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
people  were  being  promoted — more  of 
them,  and  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  We 
sort  of  Justified  this  on  the  grotmds — 
well,  their  pay  was  so  low  in  this  lower 
grade  that  it  was  not  too  bad  a  thing  if 
we  let  them  be  promoted  rapidly  so  that 
they  could  be  entitled  to  more  pay.  But 
now.  there  is  no  excuse  for  this.  People 
In  all  pay  grades  have  substantially  in- 
creased p>ay,  and  so  it  Is  now,  that  our 
report  does  in  some  detail  Indicate  what 
has  happened  In  this  area  of  what  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  grade  creep — 
not  only  at  the  enlisted  level  where  we 
find  the  average  pay  rate  or  the  average 
pay  grade  among  the  enlisted  men  to 
be  constantly  going  up  and  up,  with  more 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the  higher  en- 
listed pay  scales — and  less  and  less  in 
the  lower  ones. 

But  I  think  what  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  too  is  that  this  grade  creep 
does  not  only  apply  in  the  enlisted 
grades — it  has  been  going  on  primarily 
through  what  I  consider  to  be  the  abuse 
of  the  temporary  promotion  program 
among  the  higher  ranking  officers  of  the 
service  as  well. 

This  year,  and  for  the  past  2  years  in 
our  committee  report  we  have  attempted 
to  insist  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
Itself  come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram to  assure  us  that  the  number  of 
high  ranking  officers  would  not  continue 
to  go  up  and  up  while  the  total  number 
of  officers  and  the  total  personnel,  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men,  have  continued 
to  go  down  and  down  for  the  last  several 
years. 
I  find  it  shocking  to  find  more  high 


ranking  officers  in  the  ser\-ices  today 
than  we  had  at  the  height  of  World  War 
II  when  we  had  about  five  times  as  many 
people  in  the  uniformed  services  of  this 
country. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  addi- 
tional views,  which  you  will  find  near  the 
end  of  this  report,  in  which  I  express  my 
support  of  what  the  committee  report 
says.  But  I  have  indicated,  too,  that  I 
could  find  no  evidence  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  past  2  years  had 
paid    one    whit    of    attention    to    what 
our  committee  had  said  about  this  con- 
stant   creep,    particularly    among    the 
higher  ranking  officers  of  the  services. 
Oh,  they  attempt  to  justify  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  greater  sophistication  of  the 
weapons  and  the  necessity  for  more  of 
these  skills.  But.  I  suggest,  inasmuch  as 
we  substantially  increased  the  pay.  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  a  greater  skill 
level  in  all  officer  ranks,  and  all  enlisted 
men  ranks,  at  all  levels.  We  ought  not  be 
expected   to  deal  with  the  problem   of 
the  greater  group  of  these  officers  and 
these  enlisted  men  at  the  higher  level 
simply  by  giving  them  the  privilege  of 
being  promoted  or  advanced  that  much 
more  rapidly. 

It  was  19  years  ago  when  this  problem 
was  apparent  that  I  did  succeed  in  hav- 
ing attached  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  what  was  known  as  the  Davis 
rider,  which  put  some  definite  numerical 
limitations  on  the  number  of  officers. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of    the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  This  applied 
only  to  officers  of  the  rank  of  major  or 
lieutenant  commander  and  above.  I  re- 
member at  that  time  that  we  had  as 
the  public  relations  director  over  at  the 
Pentagon  a  man  who  is  now  a  coliminist 
for  one  of  otir  Washington  newspapers, 
and  he  reported  that  there  were  men 
over  in  Korea  that  were  turning  their 
backs  to  the  walls  and  dying  because  the 
Davis  rider  had  prevented  them  from 
getting  their  just  promotion. 

It  did  not  apply  to  any  enlisted  man. 
It  did  not  apply  to  any  officer  of  the 
lower  ranks  at  all.  So  now  again  there 
appears  to  be  this  determdnation.  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  to  prevent  Congress  from 
exercising  the  kind  of  control  in  this 
matter  that  needs  to  be  exercised.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment tomorrow  specific  numerical  limi- 
tations on  these  higher  ranking  officers, 
but  dtiring  the  course  of  our  meeting 
here  today  it  has  become  apparent  that 
there  are  going  to  be  a  great  many  other 
am«idments  that  will  be  offered,  so  I 
have  decided  that  perhaps  there  might 
be  one  more  chance,  perhaps  they  might 
listen  to  this  language  that  appears  in 
our  committee  report  this  year,  and  if 
the  legislative  history  we  are  making 
here  today  lets  them  know  that  we  do 
mean  business  in  this  area.  I  for  one 
want  to  serve  notice  that  if  by  the  time 
of  the  markup  of  this  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  next  year,  there  has  not  been 
either  by  the  proper  function  of  respon- 
sibility by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  this  body  or  of  the  other  body  or  if 
the  Defense  Department  itself  has  not 


given  us  through  definitive  action  assur- 
ance that  this  problem  is  being  dealt 
with — it  needs  to  be  dealt  with — then  I 
shall  no  longer  defer  the  bringing  into 
the  committee  or  onto  the  floor,  if  it  is 
necessary,  some  definite  limitation  on  the 
number  of  high  ranking  officers  in  the 
armed  services.  We  cannot  justify  the 
number  that  we  have  at  the  present  time 
in  comparison  to  the  lower  ranking  offi- 
cers an  1  in  comparison  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  chairman  and  to 
the  members  of  this  conunittee  who  are 
among  the  ablest  in  the  House.  Theirs  is 
a  most  difficult  task.  Year  after  year  they 
bring  in  a  bill  that  reflects  a  great 
amoimt  of  work  as  they  seek  to  fashion  a 
good  defense  bill. 

I  want  too,  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
four  professional  staff  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
four  outstanding  individuals  who  face 
the  best  the  Pentagon  has  to  offer,  four 
against  hundreds  who  work  on  this  $80 
billion  budget.  I  want  their  names  to  be 
emblazoned  in  the  Congressionai  Record 
with  pride  because  I  think  they  do  a  re- 
markable job:  Samuel  R.  Preston,  Peter 
J.  Murphy,  Jr..  John  Garrity,  and  Derek 
J.  Vander  Schaaf,  who  have  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  helping  this  committee 
formulate  and  draft  this  bill.  There  ought 
to  be  more  such  staff  members.  Their 
numbers  shovdd  be  greatly  augmented 
because  their  task  Is  so  formidable. 

I  do  not  agree  ^vnth  many  of  the  con- 
clusions the  members  and  the  staff  ar- 
rived at,  but  that  is  something  we  will 
take  up  when  the  bill  is  read  for  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  why  I 
voted  against  the  rule  for  consideration 
of  this  bill.  When  the  bill  was  m  the  com- 
mittee I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  that  was  being  made  by  one  of 
the  Members  to  authorize  the  chairman 
to  seek  a  rule.  At  that  time  I  sought  to 
limit  the  request  for  a  rule  only  to  one 
pomt  of  order,  to  the  point  of  order  that 
might  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
nonenactment  of  the  authorizing  bill.  I 
thought  this  was  the  only  waiver  that 
would  be  justified  in  connectitm  with  the 
appropriation  biU.  I  think  the  appropria- 
tion bills  should  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet    and   not   contain   legislation   and 
therefore  there  is  no  need  to  obtam  the 
rule  that  would  permit  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order.  Inasmuch  as  the  Rules 
Committee  gave  a  rule  wEUving  all  points 
of  order  save  one,  I  voted  against  the  rule. 
This  bill  has  been  described  as  the 
most  expensive  military   appropriation 
bill  in  history.  What  a  paradox  that  we 
have  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  when  the 
administration  has  just  negotiated  the 
SALT  agreement  that  was  supposed  to 
limit  arms  spending.  I  agree  that  per- 
sonnel costs  have  gone  up  and  have  gone 
up  substantially,  as  was  so  weU  pomted 
out  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MINSHALL) .  Our  Armed  Forces 
are  the  best  paid  in  the  world  but  these 
are  not  the  only  costs.  There  are  costs  m 
this  budget  besides  the  persormel  costs 
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which  can  be  deleted.  It  is  amazing  that 
th7  committee  should  have  Permitted 
Itself  to  become  bogged  down  m  the  F-14 
DTOgram  after  threatentog  for  several 
^  to  cancel  it  because  of  the  misman- 
IWent  and  cost  overruns  and  because 
of  the  fact  the  contractor  had  not  ad- 
hered to  his  requirements  under  the 
contract.  ..  „ 

But  the  F-14  program  goes  on,  the 
funds  continue  to  be  included  in  a  pro- 
eram  that,  according  to  some,  provides 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  plane  that  is 
not  greatly  better  than  our  present  P-4. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  C-5 A  pro- 
gram. There  is  $100  million  m  this  blU  to 
contmue  procurement  of  the  C-5A,  and 
here  too,  is  an  airplane  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly' perform  the  job  for  which  it  was 
origmally  intended.  In  fact,  on  April  7, 
1972  a  report  by  the  General  Accountmg 
Oface  mdicated  that  of  15  typical  C-5A's 
there  was  an  average  of  251  major  and 
minor  deficiencies  involving   key   com- 
ponents like  wheels  and  the  landing  gear. 
Major  structiiral  weaknesses  showed  col- 
lapsing landing   gears,   and   wuigs   re- 
peatedly failed  fatigue  tests. 

I  have  wondered,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
it  would  not  have  been  much  simpler  and 
much  less  expensive  to  shift  over  to  a 
plane  like  the  747,  a  plane  that  costs  $24 
million  in  contrast  to  the  C-5A  which  has 
a  purchase  price  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$61  million. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands. The  gentleman  put  that  ques- 
tion to  me  earlier,  and  I  went  to  the 
gentleman    with    a    rather    substantial 
docmnentation  as  to  why  the  747  is  in- 
adequate for  the  purposes  of  the  C-5A. 
Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  was  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  doctmient 
that  indicated  that  the  C-5A  had  a  task 
to  do  that  the  military  thought  could 
not  be  performed  by  the  747— the  so- 
called  roll-on   and   rolloff   capacity   of 
the  C-5A,  and  it  is  understandable  why 
that  is  possible  when  landing  gears  col- 
lapse. But  the  C-5A*s  duties  can,  for  the 
most  part,  be  handled  by  the  747,  which 
is  a  much  less  expensive  plane  and  can 
perform,  as  I  imderstand  it,  approxi- 
mately 75  or  80  percent  of  the  tasks  that 
the  C-5A  can  perform. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  provides  for  the  B-1  bomber, 
provides  for  the  LHA  program,  provides 
for  the  ABM  at  Grand  Porks;  I  question 
very  seriously  whether  this  one  installa- 
tion will  protect  against  an  all-out  sat- 
uration attack,  if  such  attack  were  ever 
made,  as  we  hoiie  it  will  not  be. 

At  any  rate,  there  are  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  ha  this  bill  that  could 
be  deleted. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  the  House,  in 
Its  wisdom,  accepted  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  additional  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  last  point:  Tomor- 
row I  will  offer  an  amendment  In  wm- 
nection  with  713(c)  of  the  bill  In  order 
to  reestablish  in  the  Congress  the  pow- 
er that  has  been  given  by  It  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  beUeve  that 


if  the  President  calls  up  Reserve  Forces, 
as  he  may  do  if  he  declares  a  natitmal 
emergency,  he  ought  to  be  required  to 
return  to  the  Congress  for  Its  consent  at 
the  expiration  of  60  days.  ,  ^  ,j 

Mr.  MINSHAIi..  Mr.  Chahmian,  I  yield 
5  mlnuteo  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin ^Mr.  SxEiGM).  . 

Mr.  STEXOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  very  much  awpreciate  the  dis- 
ttagui&hed  genUeman  f  rwn  Cftuo  yieldhig 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow  the  House 
will  vote  on  an  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sdcks)— the  dis- 
tinguished majority  member  of  the  de- 
fense appropriation's  subcommittee— to 
conUnue  the  civlUanization  of  nonmih- 
tary  duties.  The  amendment  is  necessi- 
tated by  a  conunittee  action  totally  elimi- 
nating the  item  from  the  budget. 

The  amendment  entails  no  additional 
cost  to  the  committee  bill,  smce  it  merely 
provides  language  allowing  DOD  to  re- 
program  funds  from  other  areas  of  the 
budget.  Let  me  assess  the  impact  of  this 
amendment : 

First  Forty-five  thousand  lower  rank- 
ing enlisted  men  are  currently  engaged 
in  these  nonmilitary  duties  every  day. 
The  committee  action  will  add  thousands 
more  to  these  nonessential  details. 

Second  The  Air  Force  has  already 
civihanized  99  percoit  of  its  KP  function, 
the  Navy  60  percent,  and  the  Army  46 
percent.  Failure  to  go  forward  will  result 
in  severe  discrimination  amwig  the  serv- 
ices and  total  elimination  of  civiUaniza- 
Uon  will  have  a  disastrous  impact  upon 
the  morale  of  those  junior  enUsted  men 
reassigned  to  these  duties. 

Third.  Ten  thousand  civilians— largely 
fr<«n  low  income  and  minority  group 
communities— have  already  been  hired 
through  this  program,  and  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work  unless  the  amendment  Is 
approved.  ^        .    ^^. 

Fourth.  Under  the  amendment,  Ois 
will  still  perform  KP  in  basic  training 
and  in  the  field,  thereby  gaining  what- 
ever benefit  might  te  derived  from  the 
experience. 

Fifth.  The  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, subcommittee  on  recruiting  and 
retention  has  strongly  endorsed  the  very 
item  which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  chosen  to  delete: 

Tbe  hlrtng  of  clvman  persormel  lor  such 
tasks  as  housekeeping,  groundflkeepmg.  and 
KP  has  improved  the  life  of  Junior  enlisted 
personnel  who  were  previously  required  to 
perform  these  functions.  The  removal  of  this 
irritant  has  enabled  the  services  to  utilize 
the  tune  saved  for  requU^d  mUltary  tratatog. 
We  have  been  assured  that  the  services  will 
not  increase  the  numbers  of  civilians  hlr«»d 
for  these  purposes  to  the  extent  that  it 
creates  a  situation  whereto  military  person- 
nel wlU  be  unable  or  unwUllng  to  perform 
these  functions  to  the  field. 


agreements  with  this  important  reform. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chahrman,  the  report 
is  full  of  statements  which  are  supported 
neither  to  the  hearmgs  nor  to  the  public 

record.  _..,  ..  .„ 

After  descrtbhig  the  expenditures  thus 

far,  the  report  declares: 

It  appeared  that  performtog  KP  duties  was 
below  the  dignity  of  the  individual  enlisted 
man. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  con- 
sent has  been  given  to  include  this  ma- 
terial at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  view  of  the  compelling  considera- 
tions supporting  the  program— and  the 
unanimity  of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  witnesses — I  expected  the 
Appropriations  Committee  report  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  explanation  for  its  dis- 


That  statement  is  simply   erroneous 
and  refiected  nowhere  in  the  hearuxgs. 
Defense  Department  officials  and  mih- 
tary   \^itnesses  continually   emphasized 
that  the  purpose  of  the  program  was  to 
return  the  soldier  to  his  unit  for  traua- 
mg  and  performance.  In  fact,  the  services 
all  declared  theh-  totention  to  contmue 
KP  in  basic  training,  hardly  an  indica- 
tion that  anyone  beheved  these  chores 
were  below  the  GI's  dignity. 
The  report  then  stated : 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  program  is  betog 
fuUy  implemented  without  a  review  to  deter- 
mtoe   Its  effectlvenesr.   in   reducing   AWOL's, 
desertions,  disturbances  m   the  services,   or 
Its  overall   effect   on   the   "esprit   de  corps' 
in   the   service   which    could   encourage    re- 
enlistments. 

What  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  committee  somehow  chose  to 
ignore  an  Army  study  of  these  very  fac- 
tors which  was  printed  this  spring  in 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  docu- 
ment 92-42.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
this  study— based  upon  last  year's  expe- 
rience at  VOLAR  test  posts — rated  the 
civlUanization  of  nonmilitary  duties  as 
the  second  most  cost  effective  item  m 
increasmg  potential  for  reenlistment. 

The  report  states  that  the  average  cost 
of  civilian  KP's  is  $8,800.  Yet  testimony 
by  Army  witnesses — uncontroverted  in 
the  committee  reportr— placed  the  esti- 
mated cost  at  $6,300. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  share  the  committee  s 
concern  that  no  offsetting  reductions 
were  recommended  in  fiscal  year  1973 
miUtan-  force  levels— but  what  justifica- 
tion does  this  provide  for  eliminating  the 
jobs  of  10.000  civilians  who  have  previ- 
ously been  hired?  What  reason  can  be 
found  here  for  reinstating  KP  for  the 
thousands  of  GI's  who  have  been  reheved 
of  the  chore  in  past  years? 

If  the  committee  had  seriously  been 
concerned     with    the    mihtary/ civilian 
tradeoff  in  fiscal  year  1973,  they  could 
have  made  the  funding  ccmtlngent  upon 
the  development  of  a  clvlUan  substltuti<m 
plan  The  services  would  then  have  had 
to  make  the  hard  choice  between  mih- 
tary and  strength  and  clvilianization. 
This  is  the  approach  taken  by  the  Bikes 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  the  conunit- 
tee   chose    to   ignore   this   logical    and 
readily  available  step  for  controUing  the 
clvilianization  program.  In  view  of  the 
alternatives  to  the  total  ellmmaton  of  the 
program,  the  report's  professed  concern 
with  force  levels  seems  to  be  no  more 
than  a  rationahzation  for  a  reqmreinmt 
that  these  duties  be  performed  by  GIs 
even  after  they  complete  basic  training. 
I  am  also  bafBed,  Mr.  Chahman,  by  the 
committee's  contention  that  the  Armed 
Forces  violated  the  continuing  refiolutkm 
of  July  1,  1972.  by  continuing  the  expan- 
sion of  this  program.  Since  the  Air  Force 
had  already  clvilianized  99  percent,  the 
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Navy  60  percent,  and  the  Army  46  per- 
cent, the  committee  can  hardly  contend 
that  this  is  a  new  program.  While  the  re- 
port notes  that  the  KP  program  was  dis- 
cussed specifically  with  Army  ofBclals 
during  the  testimony,  a  careful  reading 
of  the  hearings  will  reveal  nothing  that 
meets  the  "strong  criticism"  test  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  persistent  "critics"  during  the  hear- 
ings was  the  gentlenum  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SiKrs> ,  who  will  offer  the  moticoi  to 
continue  the  civillanization  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  And  it  almost  incredi- 
ble that  Immediately  following  the  re- 
port's denunciation  of  the  civilianizatlon 
of  nonessential  duties,  Is  a  section  en- 
titled "Civilianizatlon:  Converting  Mili- 
tary Positions  to  Civilian  Positions  in  the 
Department  of  Defense."  This  portion  of 
the  report,  first,  cites  with  approval  DOD 
policy  of  using  civilians  where  military 
Incumbents  are  not  required:  second- 
comment^  upon  a  GAO  report  calling  for 
Improved  implementation  of  this  policy; 
and,  third,  states: 

The  Committee  foui;d  a  number  of  are&s 
where  in  its  opinion  significant  military  and 
civilian  Job  conversions  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

•  •  *  *  * 

The  Committee  wants  and  expects  to  see 
military  personnel  out  Trom  behind  desks 
and  bade  in  aircraft,  ships,  and  troop  units. 

I  wholeheartedly  applaud  the  commit- 
tee for  its  active  support  for  the  civiliani- 
zatlon proposal  which  volunteer  force 
advocates  have  been  pushing  for  years. 
But  what  good  will  it  do  to  get  our  soldiers 
out  from  behind  desks  only  to  put  them 
in  the  garbage  pile,  behind  the  lawn- 
mower,  and  over  the  potato  peel?  The 
committee's  deletion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
civilianizatlon  program  will  the  adverse 
affect  of  increasing  the  number  of  sol- 
diers on  nonmilltary  details.  It  would 
have  been  far  preferable  to  have  a  posl- 
tlon-by-position  analvsis  of  the  civiliani- 
zatlon potential,  which  would  provide 
the  most  cost-effective  approach. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  sim- 
ply like  to  note  the  aljsence  from  the 
committee  report  of  any  reference  to  the 
tremendous  support  for  the  civilianlza- 
tion  effort  shown  by  our  major  installa- 
tion coDMnanders.  These  views — which 
represent  the  best  opinions  of  those 
closest  to  the  men — should  be  studied  by 
every  Member.  I  shall  Include  them  in 
the  RscoRD. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  become  deeply 
mterested  in  the  effort  to  create  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  To  gain  flrst-hEmd 
knowledge  of  the  Issues.  I  have  traveled 
to  a  variety  of  military  installations.  Dur- 
ing these  visits.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity for  extended  talks  with  enlisted  men 
and  officers  of  all  ranks;  I  have  sought 
spontaneous  discussion  as  well  as  pre- 
pared briefings.  Also,  to  benefit  from  the 
depth  of  knowledge  possessed  by  com- 
mittee members  who  have  so  ably  stud- 
led  these  matters  over  the  years.  I  have 
tried  to  make  a  thoroxigh  reading  of  the 
comprehensive  hearings  and  reports 
compiled  by  the  Armed  Services  and  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committees.  This 
memorandum  incorporates  the  material 
presented  in  those  documents  along  with 
my  own  observations. 


WHY   ACT  NOW  TO  ELIMINATE  KP  > 

It  is  a  rare  QI  who  has  not  complained 
of  assignment  to  kitchen  police,  grass 
cutting,  or  similar  "household"  details. 
For  years  we  have  required  such  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  military  personnel- 
why  then,  do  we  wish  to  eliminate  them 
now? 

The  most  obvious  reason  is  the  effort  to 
attract  and  retain  a  high  quality  volun- 
teer force.  Yet  even  If  we  were  to  con- 
tinue inductions,  I  am  convinced — based 
upon  intensive  discussions  with  service- 
men and  my  reading  of  this  year's  hear- 
ings— that  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  use 
of  servicemen  in  this  area. 

During  the  appropriations  hearings, 
Congressman  Plynt  said: 

In  my  Imlted  experience  In  uniform.  I  be- 
came convinced  that  most  soldiers,  certainly 
most  good  soldiers,  did  not  complain  so  much 
about  KP  as  they  did  when  they  thought  the 
program  of  KP  was  being  unfairly  admin- 
istered and  being  used  as  punishment. 


I  too  found  some  GI's  who  complained 
of  disproportionate  assignment  to  details. 
But  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Plynt— and 
recognizing  his  outstanding  military  rec- 
ord—I found  that  the  majority  of  Junior 
enlisted  men  expressed  dissatisfEiction 
simply  over  the  fact  of  performing  KP, 
rather  than  the  "equities"  involved. 

Why  does  today's  soldier  so  vigorously 
reject  what  was  accepted  by  his  predeces- 
sors? 

When  the  Nation  is  fully  mobilized 
and  a  majority  of  young  men  are  in  the 
military  services,  the  use  of  the  GI  for 
"household"  functions  may  make  sense 
to  the  individual  as  part  of  a  shared  ex- 
perience— he  may  not  enjoy  it.  but  it  is 
a  routine  shared  by  nearly  all  his  con- 
temporaries. But  when  only  one  young 
man  in  four  is  needed  to  fulfill  our  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements — and  less 
than  one  m  20  is  drafted— the  experience 
is  unique  rather  than  shared. 

Thus,  for  the  young  man  who  involim- 
tarily  enters  the  service  in  response  to 
national  security  considerations — and 
who  willingly  answers  the  call  of  his 
coimtry — it  seems  a  cruel  joke  that  he 
must  devote  time  to  washing  dishes  and 
mowing  lawns,  while  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  his  peers  never  enter  the 
service  and  remain  free  to  pursue  their 
civilian  careers.  If  the  Army  is  compelled 
to  cut  back  its  civilianization  prograun — 
thus  increasing  time  spait  on  these  func- 
tions and  decreasing  time  in  training — 
it  will  be  awfully  hard  to  explain  to  these 
young  men  what  it  is  their  country  is 
asking  of  them. 

MECTTNO    NATIONAl.    SECUHrrY    BEUtrlRIMENTS 

Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  today's 
soldier  feels  that  he  is  being  asked  to  do 
something  different  from  his  civilian 
peers  would  not  be  sufficient  reason  to 
eliminate  KP.  We  must  also  look  at  the 
relationship  of  this  question  to  the  over- 
riding consideration  of  sustaining  otu- 
national  defense  capability. 

When  I  visited  Port  Hood  last  year,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  some  of 
the  dynamic  young  field  grade  officers 
who  are  nmning  the  MASSTER  program. 
I  was  most  impressed  with  the  new  battle- 
field concepts  they  are  developing,  and 
the  exciting  new  training  programs  they 
have  designed.  At  Fort  Gordon,  I  wm 


likewise  impressed  by  the  ingenuity  with 
which  the  Signal  School  was  approaching 
the  problems  of  educating  and  motivating 
the  men  in  uniform:  They  were  institut- 
ing new  techniques  In  the  classroom, 
utilizing  "hands  on"  instructl<«i,  and  de- 
veloping individually  paced  programs. 
Stress  was  also  being  placed  on  opportu- 
nities for  greater  athletic  participation, 
small  unit  competition,  and  supplemen- 
tary education. 

Company  commanders,  however,  re- 
peatedly told  me  that  their  efforts  were 
often  frustrated  by  less  than  full  strength 
in  their  units.  The  problem  was  partic- 
ularly acute  at  Hood :  during  my  visit,  on 
any  given  day.  1,709  men,  out  of  a  tota] 
enlisted  population  of  31.049  were  on 
detail. 

Secretary  Laird  addressed  this  prob- 
lem in  testimony  earlier  this  year: 

We  must  continue  to  view  some  of  our 
self-perpetuating  practlcee  with  critical 
eyes.  For  example.  Kitchen  Police  (KP)  duty 
and  Janitorial  duties  contribute  little  to  the 
Indlvlduars  military  skills;  the  time  spent 
on  the«e  tasks  could  better  be  devoted  to 
training  and  other  primary  duties. 


The  magnitude  of  the  Army's  problem 
was  noted  by  General  Westmoreland: 

Not  only  should  our  training  be  meaning- 
ful and  challenging,  but  the  training  should 
be  aocompllshed  with  full  strength  units. 
Every  single  day,  approxlmAtely  45,000  sol- 
diers are  drawn  away  from  their  primary 
duties  to  perform  administrative  chores. 
This  confront*  the  soldier  with  tasks  not  di- 
rectly related  to  his  readlnees  mission,  and 
frustrates  the  effort*  of  his  leaders  to  build 
teamwork  and  a  sense  of  professional  excel- 
lence m  their  units. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
cruiting and  Retention,  Lt.  Gen.  George 
I.  Pors>i;he — who  headed  the  important 
Combat  Developments  Commzind  before 
becoming  General  Westmoreland's  spe- 
cial assistant — gave  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  elim- 
inating KP : 

I  would  like  to  return  to  Vlnce  bombardl 
and  take  up  the  charge  of  permissiveness 
sometimes  associated  with  KP  and  purchas- 
ing grass-cutting  machinery  towed  by  a 
tractor  driven  by  a  $1.86  an  hour  civilian. 
We  have  set  wut  to  do  these  things  not  as  an 
.\rmy  initiative — to  remove  irritants — al- 
though It  doee.  In  fact,  remove  some  Irri- 
tants. Soldiers  don't  like  KP  even  though 
they  will  do  it  In  the  field.  They  don't  like 
to  take  their  bayonets  or  old  hand  sickles 
and  go  out  and  cut  graas.  They  don't  llkejo 
do  these  sorts  of  things,  but  that  Isn't  why 
we  did  It.  We  did  It  to  free  soldiers  irom 
theee  kinds  of  duty  and  put  them  back  un- 
der their  sergeants,  where  those  sergeants 
can  be  the  Vlnce  LombardU  of  their  squad. 
Every  day  when  they  ttirn  out  for  training 
they  have  eight  men  and  It  is  the  same  eight 
men — two  are  not  off  cutting  grass  and  two 
are  not  doing  something  else.  They  are  free 
to  soldier  This  has  turned  the  sergeants  on 
where  It  has  been  done.  Every  morning  at 
drill  call,  the  same  soldiers  are  out  there  to 
follow  a  sensible  training  schedule. 

*  •  •  •  • 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to  free 
the  fewer  soldiers  we  are  going  to  ^a'*"" 
and  they  are  expensive,  I  need  not  tell  the 
committee  this.  A  soldier  is  an  expensive 
guy.  We  Intend  to  free  thoee  men  to  get 
them  back  under  the  sergeants  and  have  the 
means  to  follow  a  hard,  tough  training  pro- 
gram so  that  when  it  is  over  they  wlU  have 
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developed  the  sense  of  oonfldence  and  oom- 
netence  thAt  I  menUonad  earlier  so  they 
Son't  need  to  be  told  they  are  good,  they 
will  know  they  are  good. 

In  the  context  of  mUitary  profession- 
alism, it  should  be  emphasized  that  KP 
will  be  retained  at  basic  training,  so  that 
our  troops  wiU  be  able  to  perform  these 
functions  in  an  emergency.  As  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
cruiting and  Retention  declared  in  its 
report: 

The  hiring  of  civilian  personnel  for  such 
tasks  as  housekeeping,  groundsket^Dlng.  and 
KP  has  improved  the  life  of  Junior  enlisted 
personnel  who  were  previously  required  to 
perform  these  funcUons.  The  removal  of  this 
irritant  has  enabled  the  services  to  utilize 
the  time  saved  for  required  military  irain- 
lae  We  have  been  assured  that  the  services 
will  not  Increase  the  numbers  of  civilians 
hired  for  these  purposes  to  the  extent  that 
It  creates  a  situation  wherein  military  per- 
sonnel will  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  per- 
form these  functions  in  the  field. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  the  atti- 
tude ot  the  Marines.  The  leathernecks 
have  repeatedly  stressed  their  conamit- 
ment  to  loughten  up  training,  and  have 
resisted  any  more  toward  •permissive- 
ness" Yet  the  Marines  have  asked  for 
fiscal  vear  1973  lunding  to  substitute 
civilian  messmen  for  marines,  and  they 
plan  to  civilianlze  all  mess-attendant 
functiorLs  at  all  Marine  Corps  facilities 
within  the  United  States  during  the  next 
5  years. 

THE  CONSEQtTENCES  OF  ELIMINATING  KP 

Members  have  expressed  a  concern 
about  problems  of  discipline  when  sol- 
diers are  relieved  from  extra  duties.  As 
I  have  tried  to  show,  for  the  most  part 
they  will  not  have  "free  time,"  but  will 
be  returned  to  their  units  for  training. 
Secretary  Proehlke  testified  that — 

If  by  relieving  him  of  KP  and  menial 
duties," we  are  Just  giving  him  unchallenging 
work  or  Just  allowing  him  to  loaf,  then  we 
are  creating  problems  for  ourselves.  However, 
we  have  definite  plans  that  will  not  create 
problems  for  ourselves.  We  have  programs 
which  we  refer  to  as  dynamic  Readership.  We 
are  decentralizing  training  to  allow  the  com- 
pany commander,  within  limits,  to  determine 
what  kind  of  training — adventure  training 
U  necessary— to  keep  the  soldier  interested, 
to  keep  him  in  good  physical  shape  and  men- 
UUy  sharp,  and  prepared  to  perform  his 
mission. 

A  similar  view  vies,  expressed  by  Gen- 
eral Kerwin,  Army's  DCSPER: 

One  of  the  biggest  cries  we  have  today 
from  the  commander  in  the  field  Is  the  lack 
of  personnel  during  training  time.  This 
means  at  the  level  of  the  squad  because  a 
man  may  be  going  on  KP  or  some  other 
function.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do 
with  respect  to  civilian  help  for  KP  is  to 
release  the  soldier  to  the  commander  so  he 
does  have  him  available  during  training  time 
to  have  more  meanlnful  training. 

I  do  not  think  this  will  make  more  free 
time  available  to  the  Individual  in  ternM  that 
he  will  have  nothing  to  do.  Rather,  the  main 
thrust  Is  to  make  the  individual  available  to 
the  commander  for  training  during  the 
actual  training  day. 

Moreover,  since  mess  attendance  Is 
quite  low  on  weekends,  substantially 
fewer  men  are  required  to  perform  this 
function  dming  these  periods.  At  Hood, 
for  example,  most  men  pulled  detail 
only  1  weekend  out  of  6  or  7.  Frankly, 


while  a  number  of  senior  NCO's  and  offi- 
cers did  express  the  attitude  that  KP 
should  be  kept   'because  we  did  It  and 
it  didn't  hurt  us,"  I  do  not  recall  any- 
one teUlng  me  that  It  kept  OI's  out  of 
trouble.    However,    I    distinctly    recall 
quite  a  few  enlisted  men  simply  wander- 
ing around  the  base  during  duty  hours. 
When  I  asked  for  an  explanation,  I  was 
told  that  with  such  a  large  number  of 
men  on  detail,  away  from  their  training 
units,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
track  of  every  man  on  base.  I  am  sure 
that  the  serious  problems  of  crime  and 
violence  that  existed  at  Hood  at  that 
time  were  related  to  this  lack  of  mission- 
related  personnel  control.  In  smy  case.  If 
a  soldier  is  going  to  raise  hell,  there  Is 
plenty  of  time  for  him  to  do  so  after  he 
gets  off  KP  and  during  the  6  of  7  week- 
ends when  he  is  not  on  detail. 

ATTITtJBES  TOWAan   MILrTARY    SERVICE 

Rather  than  provide  a  source  of  trou- 
ble, the  elimination  of  houseke^ing 
chores  has  been  praised  by  most  military 
commanders  as  a  positive  factor  in  en- 
hancing the  soldier's  view  of  his  role. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  the 
Volunteer  Force,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  Fort  Benning  stated  that: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  actions  we  have 
taken  have  caused  significant  and  positive 
changes  in  attitudes  toward  the  Army.  We 
don't  have  all  the  answers  but  are  certainly 
on  the  right  road.  These   changes  we   have 
made  have  not  been  accompanied  by  losses 
In  mUltary  discipline  and  order,  or  In  reduced 
mission   capabUlty.  I   would   like   to  add   at 
this  point  that  in  31  years  of  Army  service 
I  have  served  at  every  command  level  from 
platoon  leader  through  division  commander. 
I   can   state  without   qualification   that   the 
current  state  of  discipline  and  morale  in  the 
197th  Infantry  Brigade,  because  of  the  op- 
portunity provided  by  the  modern  voliinteer 
army  experiment,  is  as  good  as  any  and  better 
than  most  of  aU  the  unlU  In  which  I  have 
ever   served   or   commanded.   The   statistical 
indicators  on  a.w.o.l.  and  reenllstments  for 
present  duty   assignment  which   reflect 

the  soldier's  morale,  discipline,  and  enthusl- 
Mm  are  typical  of  the  indicators  of  all  kinds 
of  the  Volar  success  In  this  unit. 


These  views  have  been  enthusiastically 
repeated  by  nearly  every  major  com- 
mander in  the  Army. 

RECBTjrnNO    AND    RETENTION 

General  Westmoreland  was  quoted  in 
the  Army  Times  as  saying: 

We  wiU  need  money  for  civilian  labor 
contracts  so  that  our  helicopter  mechanics 
are  not  cutting  grass  and  our  radar  tech- 
nicians are  not  washing  dishes. 


This  view  goes  beyond  the  need  to  have 
men  in  training  or  manning  their  eqtilp- 
ment,  to  the  question  of  obtaining  the 
skiUed  manpower  to  perform  the  tech- 
nical functions  in  today's  Army.  We  hear 
so  much  these  days  that  the  problem 
facing  the  Armed  Forces  is  not  quantity, 
but  quality.  Standards  have  been  raised, 
and  a  variety  of  proposals  have  been  put 
forth  to  attract  the  bright  young  man 
who  can  operate  modern  mechanized 
miliUry  equipmttit. 

If  a  young  man  Is  considering  entering 
the  Armed  Forces,  because  of  its  oppor- 
tunities for  technical  education,  will  he 
tiuTi  to  other  jobs  which  will  not  require 
him  to  spend  his  training  time  in  house- 


keeping chores?  The  Air  Force  recog- 
nized this  problem  several  years  ago  and 
responded  by  almost  completely  elimi- 
nating KP.  As  Assistant  Secretary  Borda 
told  the  House  Armed  Services  Recruit- 
ing and  Retention  Subcommittee : 

We  have  made  every  attempt  we  poeslbly 
can  to  do  away  with  menial  make  work 
assignments.  Our  eflTorts  have  been  to  analyw 
those  Jobs  that  are  necessary  to  perform  our 
mteston.  train  our  people  to  perform  those 
jobs  and  then  get  them  in  the  Job  and  get 
them  working  at  it  Menial  Jobs,  this  we 
have  attempted  to  elllmnate  as  beet  we  can 

The  Air  Force's  lead  in  attracting  men 
with  higher  educational  and  mental 
abilities  shows  the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 

The  Army  is  already  faced  by  this 
problem  in  today's  low  draft  environ- 
ment. Occupational  motivation  must  be 
improved  In  the  Army,  regardless  of 
the  move  to  a  volunteer  force.  Failure  to 
do  so  can  only  adversely  affect  the  job- 
skill  match,  for  as  Secretary  Proehlke 
testified: 

Job  satisfaction  also  comes  when  soldiers 
are  permlted  to  perform  their  primary  duties 
without  diversion  to  non-mUltary  choree  or 
menial  tasks.  American  youth  has  rated  the 
Army  the  lowest  in  potential  for  Job  satis- 
faction and  the  least  likely  to  provide  inter- 
esting and  challenging  work — another  deter- 
rent to  enlistment 

The  first  major  survey  of  Volar  test 
posts  revealed  that  the  elimination  of  de- 
tails ranked  No.  2  in  effectiveness  of  16 
items  funded.  The  commanding  general 
of  Fort  Carson  reported  that: 

The  utilization  of  civilian  mess  attendants 
versus  MUltary  KP's  has  been  enthuBlastl- 
islactlon  and  readUy  appreciate  not  having 
cally  accepted  by  personnel  concerned.  En- 
listed personnel  interviewed  expreased  sat- 
to  perform  mess  attendant  function*.  This 
is  an  incentive  fcr  personnel  to  continue  on 
In  military  service. 

The  impact  upon  initial  enlistments  is 
just  as  great  as  the  effect  upon  men 
who  are  already  in  the  service.  As  the 
commanding  general  of  Fwt  Benning 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Volunteer  Force : 

Without  question  the  biggest  recrultmg 
success  bv  far  were  the  young  soldiers  of  the 
197th  themselves.  Tbey  liked  what  they  were 
doing.  They  listed  the  way  they  were  being 
treated  as  men  under  Volar  They  liked  the 
challenge  of  their  duties  sufficiently  well  to 
talk  their  buddies  and  contemporaries  Into 
enlisting  in  large  numbers.  It  was  the  en- 
thusiasm shown  by  these  young  soldiers  that 
resulted  in  100  percent  subscription  to  the 
combat  arms  vacancies  in  the  107th  by 
December  of  last  year. 

The  I97th  Infantry  Brigade,  with  iU  aU 
volunteer  uniU,  with  its  esprit  de  corps,  and 
Its  performance,  is  today  our  clearest  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  the  Volar  program 
at  Fort  Benning. 


Many  recruiters  have  told  me  that 
their  biggest  problem  is  the  dislike  of 
Army  life  expressed  by  recently  dis- 
charged servicemen  to  their  contem- 
poraries. It  will  be  difficult  for  the  re- 
cruiting force  to  overcome  descriptions 
of  drudgery,  menial  tasks,  and  "Mickey 
Mouse  "  If  the  Army  Is  not  given  the  tools 
to  eliminate  these  unnecessary  irritants. 

Secretary  Proehlke  has  testified  on 
the  importance  of  a  continued  effort  in 
this  area: 
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w*  are  not  there  yet  and  we  cannot  afford  roster-type  duty  personnel.  Civilian  KP's  mlUar  with  their  duties.  They  have  pro- 

to  be  complacent.  At  thto  point,  any  signif-  generally   work  with  pride  as  cohesive  vided  a  better  atmosphere  In  the  dining 

leant  change  or  discontinuation  of  lavoraWy  team  members  of  the  dining  facilities  to  facilities,  improved  the  service  and  the 

accepted   WVA   improvements   could   prove  ^j^^h     assigned.     This     program     has  cleanliness, 

extremely  counterproductive  to  the  prograni,  g^g^g^j  employment  opportunities  in  the  port  Leonard  wood,  mo. 

'^l^tt  r ioTsiy"';S>.^"ui^"contmu:d  local  communiUes.  Supervision  of  KP's  by  mess  personnel 

success  in  reaching  the  goal  demand.s  that  ^ort   polk,   la.  has  been  minimized.   Cooks  can  devote 

the   momentum  attained  thus  far  can  be  Civilian  KP  contracts  provide  employ-  more  time  and  attention  to  the  prepara- 

maintamed  meai  for  those  who  would  either  be  un-  tion  and  serving  of  meals.  The  quality  of 

Former  Secretary  Chafee  stressed  the  employed  or  receiving  welfare.  The  work  the  finished  product  is  improvwl  with 

siRniacance  of  sustaining  these  programs  force  includes  minority  groups  and  stu-  more  satisfied  diners.  Civihan  KP  s  pro- 

iifSmTof  the  vital  Issue  of  quality:  dent^high  school  and  coUege-^n  both  vide  conUnmty  from  day  to  day  with 

ADD^ed  t^al  year  1972  and  requested  a  full-time  and  part-time  basis.  Curtail-  pride  and  profess^onahsm.  TOie  samta- 

flATyelf  ig^le^"  aft  fuX  wm  assist  ment  of  this  program  would  result  in  a  Uon of  the  dimng haU is  considerably  im- 

us  to  attracting  and  retaining  quality  per-  credibility  gap  and  negate  much  of  the  proved. 

sonnel    in   sufflclent   numbers   to   meet   our  effect  of  the  modem  volunteer  Army  pro-  ""^^^  bliss,  tex. 

needs  but  they  should  be  considered  as  a  gj-am.  Performance  and  efficiency  of  mihtary 

first   step.   Continued  funding  of  programs  '  ^q,.,  benjamin  habbmon.  nro.  mess    personnel    have    improved.    Pood 

designed  to  attract  and  retain  Marines  and  rivillanlzing  KP  duty  has  had  a  posl-  service  personnel  are  freed  from  supervi- 

Marine  Reserv  ists  of  high  quality  Is  absolute-  y„^!'i^^^''l  fmorSe  orthe  tachvidual  sion  of  military  KP's  and  have  more  Ume 

ly  essential  to  achieve  an  aU-volunteer  force.  ^^^^f^^^^^^^g^^^J??^^^^^          Sve  SS  to  devote  to  food  preparation.  Food  qual- 

tMPACT  or  AKT  cHAKcs  SorSn^l  TonsStent  with  the  average  ity  and  sanitation  of  mess  facilities  have 

The  Air  Force  has  civiUanized  approx-  .    ^  required  for  this  detail.  Close  super-  improved.  Mihtary  personnel  have  been 
Imately  99  percent  of  its  KP  functions.  ^^^^^  required  of  roster-type  dutv  per-  relieved  from  KP  c'uties  and  returned  to 
the  Navy  has  done  so  for  60  percent,  and  ^^^^\  is  not  required  of  contract  KP  full  time  training  status.  The  use  of  dln- 
the   Army   has  clvilianized  46  percent  personnel  and  supervisors  are  releaf^ed  to  ing  faciUties  by  eUgible  personnel  has  in- 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  H  the  program  perform  more  essential  food  preparation  creased, 
does  not  go  forward,  serious  morale  prob-  ^^^  .^^^  civilian  KP  program  provides  «>«t  bennino.  oa. 
lems  may  weU  arise  where  soldiers  are  ^   continuous   professional    work   force.  Surveys  conducted  by  this  installation 
asked  to  continue  KP.  knowmg  that  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  oroflcient  in  the  show  that  the  civmanization  of  KP's  is 
majority  of  those  in  other  units  and  other  ^^^^  operation  and  maintenance  of  food  the  most  favorable  of  all  modem  volun- 
services   do   not   face   the   requirement.  ^^[^^  equipment.  A  noticeable  decrease  teer  Army  programs.  The  major  selling 
And   to   simply   ehmmate    this   impor-  breakage  of  dinnerware  has  been  evi-  factor  for  recruiting  personnel  under  the 
^^^  "^iJlT*  *°,"1^  ^«"°^^y.  jeopardize  ^^^^  ^^^^  inception  of  the  program.  unit   of    choice    in    the    197th    Infantry 
the  credibihty  of  the  modernization  pro-  ^^^^  sHEamAu    ill  Brigade  and  931st  Engineer  Group  has 
gram,  which  so  far  has  proven  most  sue-  '                   ^  ^,  .  hppn  this  nroeram 
high  quality  enlist-  Prior  to  civilian  KP  contracts  at  this  oeen  tnis  program. 


small  iTistallatlon.  duty  personnel  were 
removed  from  staff   offices  such  as  fi- 


FORT  BRAGC,   N.O. 

Military   personnel   have   been   made 


cessful  in  obtaining 
ments  and  reenlistments. 

ny^^i^^f^^'^es^Sini^^  n^cerpersonnel.  administration,  medi-  available  for  full  time  participation  in 

quoted  m  the  Army  nmes  as  saymg .  transportation  and  supply.  Due  to  training  and  classroom  instruction  due 

pr^'tS^t^wouiHorr^theT^t  ^f  °Z  reductions  in  personnel  strengtiis.  eUgi-  to  the  civllianization  of  KP's.  reflecting 

^dmduai  soldiers  more  than  putting  them  ble  personnel   were   detailed  more  fre-  extremely  high  morale, 

back  on  KP  at  Port  Carson.  By  using  civilian  quenUy  and  work  backlogs  were  created                           fort  campbkll,  kt. 

KPs.  I  am  able  to  txim  out  the  equivalent  in  their  primary  activities.  Alternative        Tti\a  program  is  the  most  important 

of  an  extra  battalion  for  meaningful  training  to  loss  of  contracts  would  be  the  levying  modem  volunteer  Army  program  on  this 

each  day.  of  the  U.S.  Army  Veterinary  School  for  post.  The  loss  of  this  program  will  seri- 

Lt.  Oen.  John  H.  Hay,  Jr..  of  Port  students  during  the  course  of  instruc-  gusly  degrade  the  air  and  unit  training 

Bragg    declared  that  ending  the  cMl-  tlon.  at  this  Installation.  Relnstitution  of  KP 

ianization  program  "would  be  a  disaster  _       """^l  leaven  worth,  kans.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  counterproductive  to  the 

since  the  soldier  beUeves  that  civilian  Ttie  small  troop  population  requires  a  ^^^j  ^^  achieving  a  modem,  highly  pro- 

KP  is  an  MVA  promise  that  will  be  kept."  civilian  KP  contract  to  release  enhsted  fgssional    all-volunteer    101st    Airborne 

These  views  have  been  repeatedly  of-  nien  to  priority  staff  and  faculty  assign-  Division— Airmobile.  The  loss  of  the  cl- 
fered  by  major  instaUation  commanders  ments.  Altematlve  to  loss  of  contract  ^^^^  jj-p  contracts  would  preclude  the 
in  both  the  United  States  and  overseas,  ^ould  be  closing  the  student  officers  field  accomplishment  of  a  very  challenging 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  re-  ration  mess.  training  program  soon  to  be  initiated.  A 
quiring  large  numbers  of  lower  grade  ^»t  «°^'  '^*^-  basic  principle  of  this  training  program 
enlisted  men  to  perform  nonmilitary  Civllianization  of  KP's  rated  third  in  a  is  that  units  train  at  100  percent 
tasks  will  lead  to  a  deterioration  in  mo-  group  of  39  modem  volunteer  Army  pro-  strength.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
rale  and  effective  status,  a  risk  that  grams  in  a  recent  survey  by  the  com-  provide  realistic  and  meaningful  train- 
would  outweigh  possible  advantages  of  mander  of  this  installation.  This  program  ing  for  combat  units  and  leaders.  The 
retaining  these  duties.  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  MVA  loss  of  this  program  would  quickly  de- 
installation  commandbks  COMMENTS  ON  THE  program.    Almost    half   of   the   civilian  stroy  imlt  training  integrity  as  well  as 

work  force  comes  from  minority  groups,  preclude  many  soldiers  from  particlpat- 

some  of  whom  were  on  welfare  prior  to  ing  In  on-dvty  educational  and  vocatlon- 

Ehmination  of  KP  duties  has  been  a  the  Inception  of  the  clviUan  KP  con-  al  classes.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
great  morale  factor  and  has  contributed  tracts.  p°»t  go  ,  . 
greatly  toward  service  attractiveness.  '^"'^  sam  Houston,  txx.  a  definite  improvement  in  the  attitude 
The  civilian  KP  contracts  have  released  Missed  training  has  an  adverse  effect  and  morale  of  personnel  Interviewed  for 
enlisted  men  for  training  and  mission  on  academic  achievement  at  the  U.S.  possible  reenllstment  has  been  observed, 
accomplishment.  This  is  particularly  Army  Medical  Trsuning  Center.  Since  The  men  look  upon  civilization  of  KP's 
noteworthy  In  that  Fort  Hood  has  many  Initiation  of  civilian  KP  contracts  In-  as  a  step  toward  allowing  them  to  per- 
units  requiring  training  as  a  crew  or  structors  do  not  spend  excessive  periods  form  MOS  oriented  duties  or  attend 
team.  Weekends  are  not  lost  by  last  min-  on  makeup  instruction  and  instruction  school.  Mess  stewards  prefer  civilian 
ute  substitution  of  KP's  due  to  unfore-  has  been  enhanced.  Leas  supervision  is  KP's.  because  it  provides  them  with  a 
se«i  absenteeism  and  conflict  in  other  required  of  civilian  KP's  and  food  service  stable  work  force.  Professionalism  is  re- 
requirements.  Civllianization  of  KP's  has  personnel  are  able  to  devote  more  time  quired  in  the  mess  halls  if  we  are  to  have 
provided  for  consistency  in  food  service  to  improving  the  quaUty  of  the  food,  an  all-volunteer  Army.  The  prime  factor 
due  to  the  permanent  employees  as  com-  Civilian  KP's  are  more  effective  and  ef-  in  improved  morale  is  less  student  de- 
pared  to  the  daily  changes  resulting  from  flcient  because  they  are  completely  fa-     tails  during  duty  hours  and  more  free 
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ttnie  for  those  otherwise  eligible  for  KP. 
If  the  enlisted  moi  were  required  to  re- 
sume KP  duty  after  having  been  reUeved. 
the  image  of  the  modem  volimteer  Army 
would  suffer. 

rOBT  JACKSON,  s.c. 

The  operation  of  dining  facilities  be- 
comes more  efficient  as  civihan  KP's  be- 
come proficient  in  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time  and  require  litUe,  if  any, 
supervision.  This  allows  mess  personnel 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  preparation 
of  food.  A  noted  improvement  in  morale 
has  been  made  by  reducing  individual 
Interruption  of  training  and  allowing  the 
soldier  more  free  time. 

rOKT    M'CLELLAN.    ALA. 

Results  of  local  surveys  mdlcate  that 
the  civilian  KP  program  is  one  of  the 
most  favorable  aspects  of  the  modem 
volunteer  Army  program. 

FORT    RT7CKXR.    ALA. 

The  use  of  civilian  KP's  resulted  In 
more  efficient  utilization  of  personnel  in 
combat  units  and  school  support.  The 
release  from  KP  duties  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  contributions  to  Improved 
morale  among  a  number  of  related  items. 
Stability  of  personnel  performing  KP 
services  under  contract  has  Improved 
the  care  and  utility  of  equipment,  add- 
ing quality  and  quantity  to  services  per- 
formed. 

PORT    STEWART,    OA. 

Civilian  KP  services  has  resulted  in 
more  efficient  utilization  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  their  MOS  in  that  this  station 
has  a  shortage  of  military  personnel. 
Stability  of  civilian  personnel  perform- 
ing KP  services  has  resulted  In  a  marked 
Improvement  In  the  sanitation  of  dining 
facilities.  The  morale  of  the  enlisted 
man  has  Improved  since  the  use  of 
civilian  KP's. 

FORT    MX,    N.J. 

ClvillanizaUon  of  KP  had  the  highest 
positive  influence  in  motivating  soldiers 
to  reenllst. 

CARLISLE    BARRACKS.    PA. 

Carlisle  Barracks  has  an  unusually 
high  ratio  of  NCO's  to  lower  ranking  en- 
listed men  which  caused  the  enlisted 
men  to  be  detailed  for  KP  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  times.  Civllianization 
of  KP's  has  eliminated  this  problem  as 
well  as  releasing  critically  short  enlisted 
medics  back  to  their  duties  at  the  post 
hospital. 

FORT    EtrSTIS,    VA. 

Soldiers  have  been  released  from  KP 
duty  to  attend  scheduled  training  and 
classes.  The  readiness  posture  of  many 
units  has  improved,  especially  in  the 
area  of  equipment  maintenance. 

FORT    DEVENS,    MASS. 

KP  civilianizatlon  is  a  big  plus  in  deci- 
sions affecting  reenllstment.  The  civihan 
KP  contract  was  awarded  to  a  minority 
group  contractor  and  gainful  employ- 
ment has  been  provided  civilians  in  the 
local  area  who  might  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  work. 

THX   SCHOOL    BBIGADK.    PORT    MONMOUTH,    N.J. 

The  quality  of  Instruction  has  In- 
creased slgnlflcantiy. 

PORT    MSAOX,    MD. 

Since  KP  has  been  clvUlanlzed,  en- 
listed men  have  been  returned  to  duty. 
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administrative  punishment  for  "failure 
to  repair"  has  decreased  and  courtesy 
and  dress  in  mess  facihttes  have  im- 
proved. 

PORT    BXLVOIR,   VA. 

Civilianiaation  of  KP's  has  resulted  in 
a  signifl-cantiy  favorable  impact  on  troop 
morale  and  productivity  within  duty 
sections. 

PORT    KNOX,    KT. 

Enlisted  men  have  been  returned  to 
their  primary  duties  as  a  result  of  the 
KP  civllianization  program. 

CAMP    ORITM,    N.T. 

MlUtary  mess  personnel  have  more 
time  to  effect  improvements  In  mess 
services  due  to  clviUan  KP's  not  requir- 
ing close  supervision. 

PORT   OBD,    CALir. 

Prior  to  civihan  KP  contracts,  makeup 
training  was  conducted  to  comiDensate 
for  lost  time  due  to  performing  KP 
duties.  This  duty  seriously  distracted 
from  career  attractiveness  and  impacted 
adversely  on  soldier  morale. 

FORT   LEWIS.    WASH. 

The  current  recruiting  objective  for 
unit-of -choice  recruiting  would  be  jeop- 
ardized by  not  providing  civilian  KP's. 
Surveys  revealed  that  the  civihanization 
of  KP's  would  improve  attitudes  toward 
the  Army  as  a  career  and  that  KP  wsis  a 
major  negative  factor  In  the  achievement 
of  soldier  job  satisfaction.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  among  soldiers  imwilling  to  re- 
enlist,  there  was  a  behef  that  the  Army 
might  talk  a  lot  about  improving  job  sat- 
isfaction, but  would  actually  accomplish 
very  littie.  When  a  soldier  pulls  non- 
mission  details,  equipment  stands  idle, 
mission  assignments  fall  behind  and  val- 
uable training  time  is  lost.  If  another 
operator  is  placed  on  the  piece  of  equip- 
ment, the  soldiers'  pride  in  "his"  equip- 
ment is  lost.  KP  contracts  would  assist  to 
alleviate  the  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  area.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  to  provide  civilian  KP's  will 
generate  skepticism  concerning  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  Army  and  detract  from  Fort 
Lewis'  ability  to  recruit,  train,  and  retain 
young  men. 

PRESmiO   OP  SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 

Morale  among  enlisted  personnel  has 
improved  immeasurably.  Motivation  and 
self -improvement  are  now  a  reality.  More 
effective  NCO/erOisted  relationships  are 
resulting  in  improved  accomplishment  of 
mission  tasks. 

PORT    MAC  ARTHtTR.    CALIP. 

The  Civilian  KP  contracts  have  resulted 
in  better  service  and  less  supervision,  in- 
creased morale,  reduced  sick  call,  and  has 
allowed  the  mess  steward  more  time  for 
planning  and  supervising  the  preparation 
of  the  meal. 

FORT  CARSON,   COLO, 

The  elimination  of  military  KP  duty 
is  very  appealmg  to  the  modem  volunteer 
soldier  and  has  improved  his  effective- 
ness and  morale. 

I  include  the  following: 
Impact  op  Civhoantzation  op  KP  Rjbtjction 

PXIKPOSB 

To  provide  comments  of  Commanding 
OenenU.  Port  Caraon,  ooncemlng  the  Impact 
of  possible  reductions  In  the  FT  1973  KP 
ClvUlanlzatlon  Program. 


facts 

1.  By  COCCWAHC  mewage  dated  a80046Z 
August  1972.  the  comments  of  MG  Bennett. 
CO.  Ft.  Caraon  were  transmitted  to  this 
Headquarten. 

2.  The  following  are  extracts  of  the  mes- 
sage: 

(at  "This  program  has  received  more  spe- 
cific scridler  attentton  tiian  any  other  indi- 
vidual MVA  project.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
dramatic  and  practical  milestone  In  our  ef- 
forts to  create  and  matataln  a  Volunteer 
Army.  At  the  lower  enlisted  level  virtually 
every  man  Is  directly  affected  by  this  pro- 
gram. Using  almost  any  yardstick.  ClvUlanl- 
zatlon of  KPb  must  be  labeled  a  complete 
and  distinct  suocess.  A  curtaUment  or  out- 
back now  would  place  a  severe  strain  on  the 
credlbUlty  of  the  Army  In  the  mind  of  the 
young  aoldlw." 

(b)  ""nae  results  of  our  periodic  evalua- 
tions of  MVA  projects  show  that  It  has 
ranked  as  either  niimber  1  or  number  2  In 
Importance  by  our  Junior  enlisted  men 
among  the  83  projects  being  evaluated.  Th^ 
appeal  of  this  project  Is  widespread  and  not 
limited  to  only  those  who  pull  the  duty." 

(c^  "The  altematlve  to  KP  clvUlanteatlon, 
iinder  current  operating  conditions.  Is  to  take 
over  500  troopers  away  from  their  Jobs  every 
day  to  perform  a  duty  which  detracts  from 
their  perception  of  the  worth  of  their  pri- 
mary job  and  reduces,  on  a  dally  basis,  their 
unit's  training  capabilities." 

(d)  "It  has  certain  coincidental  benefits  In 
the  surrounding  communities.  The  employ- 
ment of  many  people  who  might  otherwise 
be  on  the  welfare  rolls  ai  unemployed  la  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  Ignored.  Our  KP  con- 
tractor has  provided  gainful  employment  for 
local  area  residents,  many  of  whom  are  not 
quaUfled  to  perfonn  more  complex  duties. 
Cancellation  of  this  contract  will  have  un- 
fortunate oonaequences  on  these  people  by 
returning  them  to  the  clvUlan  community  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere." 

(e)  "In  summary,  a  cut-back  or  elimina- 
tion of  the  KP  Civllianization  program  would 
adversely  effect  the  entire  MVA  program  be- 
cause of  the  symboUc  nature  of  KP  ClvUlanl- 
zatlon. Also,  a  lessening  of  Army  credibility 
and  a  decrease  of  soldier  Job  satisfaction 
oould  be  expected,  along  with  an  appreciable 
Impact  on  the  local  employment  situation." 


SnicMART     OP     Afpropriatiomb     Co* 

CONSmXRATION      OP      THK      ClVtUZATtOlf      OP 

Nohmxlxtart  DrrAiLS 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Froehlke  (Vol.  I, 
page  349)  :  Concurrently  with  increasing  the 
attractiveness  of  Army  life,  we  must  provide 
job  satisfaction.  Job  satisfaction  comes  when 
units  are  well  manned  and  equipped,  when 
equipment  Is  properly  maintained,  and  when 
the  people  and  the  units  have  the  time  and 
money  to  train.  Job  satisfaction  also  comes 
when  soldiers  are  permitted  to  perform  their 
primary  duties  without  diversion  to  non- 
military  chores  or  menial  tasks.  American 
youth  has  rated  the  Army  the  lowest  In  po- 
tential for  Job  satisfaction  and  the  least 
likely  to  provide  Interesting  and  challenging 
wort — another  deterrent  to  enlistment. 

The  observations  of  our  young  people  are. 
for  the  most  part,  accurate.  With  the  FY 
1973  budget  we  have  taken  steps  to  reduce 
irritants  and  to  enhance  job  satisfaction. 
This  budget  emphasizes  Improved  living  con- 
ditions and  services,  and  reduced  diversions 
to  non-mllltary  tasks.  Finally,  this  budget 
em.phaslzee  the  need  to  m,odemlze  our  mili- 
tary personnel  procurement  sj-stem. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  ProehLke  (Vol.  1. 
ptige  353)  :  We  emphasize  five  areas  m  FY 
1973  that  wlU  reduce  the  main  sources  of 
frustration  among  our  soldiers  and  will  Im- 
prove the  chance  that  young  Americans  will 
join  the  Army  team.  These  areas  are: 

Freeing  soldiers  to  concentrate  on  their 
mUltary  duties  through  hiring  civilians  to 
perform  administrative  support  tasks  such 
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as  kitchen  police  On  the  avermge.  four 
clviUmnfl  added  to  the  paTToU  return  OTe  sol- 
diers to  their  units. 

Creating  privacy  in  and  accelerating  the 
repair  and  modernization  of  Inadequate 
bam»cka. 

Construction  of  new  barrack*  and  famUy 
housing  units. 

Leasing  houses  in  locations  where  sxxfll- 
cleni  family  quarters  are  not  available. 

Increasing  and  Improving  recruiting  ef- 
forts. 

Table  3  mot  printed  i  dleplaye  the  fund- 
ing for  our  soldier  oriented  progrmme. 

Former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Weatmoreland 
(Vol.  1.  page  384)  :  Of  the  three  Interrelated 
and  mutually  dependent  objectives,  the  flret 
Is  overriding.  Achievement  of  the  highest 
standards  of  professionalism  la  paramount. 
This  requires  equally  high  standard*  of  dis- 
cipline—all  else  is  secondary.  As  I  have  said 
before,  we  are  not  condoning  permlaalvenees, 
compromising  standards,  or  engaging  In  a 
•giveaway"  program. 

Revltallzallon  of  Army  training  Is  one  of 
our  highest  priority  project*  In  Improving 
professionalism.  Last  June,  I  eetabllshed  a 
decentralizing  training  program  whereby  the 
training  management  re*pon«lbUlty  was 
given  over  largely  to  thoee  commanders  mo*t 
intimately  and  directly  Invt^ved  In  the  day- 
to-day  training  of  their  troops— commanders 
of  batUllons  and  separate  companies. 

Not  only  should  our  training  be  meaning- 
ful and  challenging,  but  the  training  should 
be  accomplished  with  full  strength  units. 
Every  single  day.  approximately  45.000  sol- 
diers are  drawn  away  from  their  primary 
duties  to  perform  administrative  chores.  This 
confronts  the  soldier  with  tasks  not  directly 
related  to  his  readiness  mission,  and  frus- 
trates efTorU  of  his  leaders  to  buUd  team- 
work and  a  sense  of  profeaslonal  excellence 
to  their  units.  Certain  FT  73  budget  Items 
are  designed  to  reduce  diversions  from  unit 
strength  by : 

Completing  the  worldwide  to  hire  civilian 
mess  attendants. 

Replacing  soldiers  performing  base  support 
functions  with  civilians. 

Secretary  Froehlke  (Vol.  1.  page  421)  : 

"NONMILTTAKT"    DUTUtB 

Mr.  SiKxs.  Soldiers  do  not  fight  all  the  time 
and  they  do  not  train  all  the  time.  Tradi- 
tionally, soldiers  perform  "nonmllltary"  du- 
Ues  between  combat  assignments  or  training 
assignment*.  Such  duties  were  considered 
necessary  so  that  soldiers  In  the  Army  during 
peacetime  could  perform  useful  functions.  It 
may  not  be  sound  poUcy  to  relieve  soldiers 
from  nonmllltary  assignments.  Excessive 
spare  time  often  results  In  disciplinary 
problems.  Now  you  are  going  to  further 
lessen  the  requirements  on  the  man  in  uni- 
form. Is  that  really  good?  Those  things  have 
helped  to  keep  a  man  busy  for  a  lot  of  years 
and  that  has  always  been  considered  Impor- 
tant for  a  man  in  uniform  when  there  is  no 
combat  duty  to  perform. 

What  is  he  going  to  do  with  the  free  time 
you  are  giving  him?  Isn't  that  going  to  lead 
to  problems  rather  than  to  Improve  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  service? 

Secretary  Proehlke  I  think  It  U  good  if 
we  pick  up  the  slack.  I  agree  with  you 
wholeheartedly,  llf  by  relieving  him  of  KP 
and  menial  duties,  we  are  Just  giving  him 
unchallenglng  work  or  Just  allowing  him  to 
loaf,  then  we  are  creating  problems  for  our- 
selves. However,  we  have  definite  plans  that 
will  create  problems  for  ourselves.  We  have 
programs  which  we  refer  to  as  dynamic 
leadership.  We  are  decentralizing  training  to 
allow  the  company  commander,  within 
limits,  to  determine  what  kind  of  training — 
adventure  training  Is  necessary— to  keep  the 
soldier  Interested,  to  keep  him  In  good 
phvslcal  shape  and  mentally  sharp,  and  pre- 
pared to  perform  his  mission.] 

Secretary  Froehlke  (Vol.  1,  page  422)  : 
Secretary  Pboehlkx  I  think  I  will  accept  It 
will  coet  more  money  We  are  not  doing  that 


for  a  dollars  and  cents  reason  We  are  doing 
that  in  an  effort  to  give  the  soldier  more  Job 
satisfaction,  and  to  return  him  to  hi*  squad 
leader  for  training.  The  soldiers  we  are  try- 
ing to  attract  just  are  not  turned  on  by 
doing  menial  work.  As  a  result,  we  are  doing 
these  things  even  though  It  probably  coets 
more  money. 

Mr.  Adbabbo  I  fuUy  agree  with  you  to  a 
certain  extent.  We  were  at  a  base  In  Europe 
recently,  and  one  of  the  complaints  we  re- 
ceived from  a  serviceman  Is  that  he  was 
called  off  an  operating  computer  because  we 
were  coming  into  the  camp  and  he  had  to  go 
around  picking  up  pieces  of  paper. 

Secretary  Puoehlicb.  I  have  been  told  that 
same  thing. 

Secretary  Froehlke  (Vol.  1,  page  426)  • 
Mr  StKES  There  Is  one  further  question  in 
connection  with  the  program  to  make  life 
easier  for  the  soldiers.  There  is  another  side. 
Are  you  making  the  Army  soft?  Is  the  Army 
becoming  too  well  fed,  well  paid,  to  retain 
the  toughness  essential  to  successful  combat? 
Secretary  Froehlke  I  would  say  that  the 
objective,  sir.  is  not  to  make  the  Army  easier 
for  the  soldier.  The  objective  is  to  make  the 
Army  more  satlsfymg.  I  believe  that  is  not 
one  of  the  Ingredients  that  go  into  a  satU- 
fylng  Job. 

I  think  Interest  and  challenge  are  the  In- 
gredients that  go  Into  a  satisfying  Job.  The 
reason  that  I  do  not  want  our  soldiers  doing 
KP  1*  not  because  I  want  to  make  It  easier 
for  them,  but  because  I  know,  having  served 
on  KP  that  it  is  a  boring  Job  that  did  not 
further  my  mission  one  little  bit.  Yet  I  did 
It.  But  today  the  young  people  are  not  will- 
ing to  do  It.  The  reason  we  do  it  Is  not  be- 
cause It  Is  easier.  The  reason  we  do  It  Is  be- 
cause we  want  our  soldier*  to  have  satisfy- 
ing. Interesting,  and  challenging  Jobs.  You 
also  asked  If  we  are  p>aylng  too  much  money. 
I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  that,  and  as  I 
earlier  indicated,  I  am  not  In  favor  of  paying 
more  money  than  a  compsjable  Job  In  civil- 
ian society.  Today  I  do  not  think  we  are  pay- 
mg  more.  Today  I  think  we  are  in  the  ball 
park,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  pay 

Mr.  Sntis.  I  think  that  la  a  good  answer. 
Secretary  Laird  (Vol.  3.  page  182)  : 
We  must  continue  to  view  some  of  our 
self-perpetuating  practices  with  critical  eyes. 
For  example.  Kitchen  Police  (KP)  duty  and 
Janitorial  duties  contribtite  little  to  the  in- 
dividual's military  skills:  the  time  spent  on 
these  tasks  could  Ijetter  be  devoted  to  train- 
ing and  other  primary  duties.  The  Service* 
have  started  contracting  these  services  to 
clvUlan  orgaiUzaUons  to  release  military  per- 
sonnel for  military  duties  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue efforts  in  this  area  to  obtain  better 
utilization  of  personnel  In  their  military 
skills  and  to  Improve  morale. 

Secretary  Laird  (Vol.  3.  page  614)  ; 
Mr.  Rhodes.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
civilians  hired  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  personal  services  contracts.  Included 
in  this  category  are  "housekeeping"  person- 
nel. It  IS  anticipated  that  more  such  per- 
sonnel will  be  hired  to  support  the  all-vol- 
unteer .\rmy  program.  How  many  civilians 
under  personal  services  contracts  are  sup- 
ported in  the  ft.'scal  year  1973  budget  and 
how  many  are  being  supported  In  flscfU  year 
1972' 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 
Contracts  for  personal  services  (such  as  for 
(Xjnsultants  and  contractor  technical  repre- 
sentatives) are  limited  to  thoee  Identifiable 
to  a  specific  need,  and  ha»e  special  qualifica- 
tion provisions  regarding  education  or  expe- 
rience There  are  relatively  few  contracts  of 
this  sort. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  contracts 
for  housekeeping  personnel  are  not  personal 
services  contracts  We  engage  contractors  to 
perform  services,  such  as  kitchen  police,  and 
stevedoring,  rather  than  to  furnish  Individ- 
uals whose  particiUar  talents  are  required. 
In   a   sense,   we   are   not   directly   concerned 


with  the  number  of  people  the  contractor* 
use;  our  concern  ts  that  the  eontraetora  ac- 
complish the  work.  Therefote.  we  do  not 
have  available  the  number  of  civilians  em- 
ployed by  contractors  who  provide  commer- 
cial or  Industrial-type  services. 

Although    the    specific    numbers    are    not 
available,  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  does  an- 
ticipate that   more   housekeeping   personnel 
will   be   hired   to  support   the  all-volunteer 
Army.  In  the  fiscal  year  1973  O.  &  M.  Army 
budget  there  Is  an  increase  at  approximately 
$708  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1972  level 
of    $28.4    million    to    '■clvillanlze"    kitchen 
police.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  $32.7  mil- 
lion above  the  fiscal  year  1972  level  of  $2.4 
million    to   perform    services    previously   ac- 
complished by  enlisted  men  on  fatigue  de- 
tails. These  housekeeping  type  contracts  will 
help    achieve    our    goal    of   an    all-volunteer 
Army,  but  they  do  not  reduce  our  military 
manpower    requirements     They    relieve    the 
soldier   of  extra  duty  assignments  that  in- 
terfere  with   training   or   operational  readi- 
ness or  unreasonably  lengthen  his  work  week 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  budget  as- 
sumes that  these  services  vrtll  be  provided  by 
contract  because  that  is  our  beat  Judgment 
at  present.  We  intend  to  make  the  substitu- 
tion from  military  detail  to  civilian  in  the 
most   efficient   and   effective   manner.   There 
may   be   Instances   whe;-e    the    best   method 
proves  to  be  a  direct  hire  basis  rather  than 
contract:  if  so,  we  will  use  direct  hire.  Some 
of  the  funds  may  be  utilized  for  labor-sav- 
ing devices. 

General  Sears,  Assistant  Director  of  Army 
Budget.  O&M;  General  KJellstrom,  Director 
of  Army  Budget;  General  Montague.  Dep. 
Special  Assistant  for  the  Modern  Volunteer 
Army;    (Vol.  V,  pages  221-225)  : 

CrVILIANIZATION    OF   KXTCHEN   POLICB 

Mr.  Pltnt.  You  mentioned  clvlllanlzing 
KP  activities.  I  gather  that  the  question  of 
KP  is  still  with  us. 

General  Seaks.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Plynt.  In  my  limited  experience  In 
uniform.  I  became  convinced  that  most 
soldiers,  certainly  most  good  soldiers,  did 
not  complain  so  much  about  KP  as  they  did 
when  they  thought  the  program  of  KP  was 
being  unfairly  administered  and  being  used 
as  punishment.  Would  you  oomment  on  that 
observation? 

General  Kjellstrom.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
clvllianlzatlon  at  kitchen  police  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  program.  Our  surveys 
have  proven  KP  to  be  one  of  the  most  oner- 
ous tasks  that  an  enlisted  man  of  today  per- 
forms. 

I  grant  you  that  those  of  us  with  experi- 
ence in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  days 
looked  upon  KP  as  a  routine  type  of  duty, 
and  our  people  were  always  watching  the 
duty  roster  to  assure  th*t  they  did  not  come 
up  too  often  and  that  everyone  else  shared 
this  task. 

This  Is  not  the  situation  today.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  established  a  policy, 
which  the  Army  is  Implementing  belatedly, 
of  clvtllanlzlng  KP  throughout  the  Army, 
with  the  exception  of  basic  training.  We  are 
not  going  to  keep  our  basic  trainees  off  KP. 
In  other  words,  they  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  to  pull  KP  after  they 
leave  basic  training. 

This  Department  of  Defense  directive  is 
some  3  years  old,  and  the  Army  initiated 
the  program  in  fiscal  year  1972,  and  Is  com- 
pleting the  program  in  1973.  We  are  the 
last  of  the  services,  excluding  the  Marine 
Corps,  to  Implement  this  program  worldwide. 
Mr.  Pltnt.  If  I  may  say  so.  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  you  have  the  priority 
exactly  backwards.  I  think  In  basic  training 
the  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  training, 
even  as  compared  with  his  later  service.  I 
think  the  reason  KP  Is  considered  onerous 
is  not  that  KP  duty  la  considered  onerous 
per  se,  but  becanae  many  soldiers  over  the 
years  have  believed  that  It  was  unfairly  ad- 
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-onlatered.  I  am  sure  everyone  In  thla  room 
Siknown  instances  where  KP  wae  uaed  aa 
OTnlahment.  which  ahould  never  be  done. 

it  »»  the  same  ol(<  atory  of  putting  me- 
jUnilcs  in  the  kitchen  and  cooka  In  the 
motor  pool. 

If  thoee  things  could  be  eliminated,  I  think 
loine  Army  problem*  might  be  solved  a  little 
bit  better. 


COST    OF    CIVnJAN    KP    PEOCBAM 

Mr.  FtYNT.  In  1973,  you  expect  to  spend  $99 

mUllon    on    the  '    ' 

poUce    This  is 


clvUianlzatlon  of  kitchen 
an  increase  of  $70.6  million 
over  the  estimate  for  this  same  project  In 
1972.  Do  you  anticipate  clvUlanlzlng  aU  mess 
operations  at  all  posts,  camps,  and  stations 
throughout  the  world  with  these  funds? 

General  Seaks.  No,  sir.  We  Intend  to  dvll- 
lanlze  KP  operations  In  all  posts,  camps,  and 
stations  throughout  the  world  with  the  ex- 
ception of  thoee  conducting  basic  combat 
training. 

Mr.  Pltnt.  How  did  you  estimate  a  $99  mil- 
lion requirement  for  this  program? 

General  Sears.  Sir,  last  spring  we  went  out 
to  all  the  field  commands  of  the  Army  and 
asked  them  for  the  numbers  of  people  that 
were  required  on  KP  in  any  one  average  day. 
That  number  was  estimated  by  all  the  major 
commands  of  the  world  to  be  approximately 
10,400  people.  We  estimate  that  It  will  take 
1.5  civilian  personnel  to  replace  1  military 
KP  because  of  the  number  of  hours  that  a 
military  KP  works  now  In  his  dally  tour. 
Thus,  we  will  be  required  to  have  approxi- 
mately 15,600  civilian  KP's  at  an  average  cost, 
worldwide,  of  approximately  $6,3(X)  each,  or 
a  total  cost  of  $99  million. 

Mr.  Flynt.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able 
to  employ  enough  civilians  to  perform  KP 
duty? 

General  Seaks.  Yes;  we  do,  sir.  In  1972,  we 
requested  $28.4  million  and  now  intend  to 
spend  $33.9  miUlon  on  civilization  of  KP. 
We  have  been  able  to  accomplish  It  in  Europe 
and  in  Korea  and  In  the  test  stations  In  the 
United  States. 

In  the  United  States  It  is  done  primarily  by 
contract.   We   contract   out  the  function   of 
KP,   rather    than    hire    individual    civilians 
working  directly  for  the  Army. 
General  Sears.  We  do  think  so. 
liz.  Flynt.  If  they  swe  going  to  be  more 
efficient,  I  think  your  comparison  of  12  to  8 
and  1.5  to  1  may  be  a  little  Inaccurate. 
General  Sears.  General  Montague  is  with 


General  Montagxie.  I  am  Brigadier  <jen- 
eral  Montague,  Deputy  Special  Assistant  for 
the  Modem  Vc^unteer  Army. 

We  went  Into  the  KP  project  quite  scien- 
tifically. We  carried  out  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, particularly  at  Fort  Benning,  Fort 
Carson,  and  Fort  Ord.  Here  we  found, 
through  experience  over  the  last  17  months, 
that  we  could  generally  get  by  with  about 
three-quarters  as  many  civilian  KP's  as 
soldiers  on  any  particular  shift.  But,  as  Gen- 
eral Sears  pointed  out.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  two  shifts,  since  the  first  workers  come 
into  the  mess  hall  quite  early  In  the  morn- 
ing preparatory  to  getting  breakfast  as  early 
as  6:00  o'clock.  The  first  shift  works  on 
through  the  noon  meal,  when  you  have  the 
largest  number  of  soldiers  in  the  mess  hall. 

The  second  shift  comes  on  Just  before  that 
large  noon  meal  and  works  on  through  the 
evening  hours  until  the  latest  people  com- 
ing In  from  training  are  fed  and  the  mesa 
hall  is  cleaned  preparatory  to  starting  opera- 
tions again  the  next  day. 

Mr.  F^TNT.  You  are  going  to  have  two 
shifts  of  civilian  KP  workers? 

General  Montaotte.  That  Is  the  way  It  is 
run,  and  it  is  run  efficiently  as  far  as  the 
personel  in  the  kitchen  are  concerned. 
They  like  It  better. 

Mr.  Flynt.  Why  don't  you  carry  that  one 
step  further  and  put  civilians  in  the  kitchen 
aa  cooks  and  mess  sergeants? 


General  Montacxtx.  This,  of  course,  la  per- 
haps desirable  in  the  long  rxin. 

Mr.  Fltnt.  I  did  not  say  it  waa  desirable, 
but  following  that  line  of  reaaonlng,  why 
dont  you  do  It? 

General  Montaotte.  At  places  like  Fort 
Myer,  we  are  doing  It  on  a  teat  basis  today. 
This  is  particularly  applicable  to  large,  con- 
solidated messes,  headquarters-type  opera- 
tions. But  there  is  a  balance  that  you  must 
strike,  of  course,  and  that  Is  that  we  must 
have  sufficient  trained  military  cooks  to  sup- 
port the  Army  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Flynt.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  who  is 
going  to  do  the  cooking  when  you  go  into 
the  field? 

General  MoNTACtJE.  We  have  to  have  a  bal- 
ance to  take  care  of  large  headquarters  in- 
stallations In  the  United  States  with  civil- 
ians. 

Mr.  Flynt.  Who  is  going  to  do  your  KP 
when  you  go  into  the  field? 

General  Montaotte.  Obviously,  sir,  the 
soldiers.  They  do  that  today  everyplace  where 
we  have  civilian  KP's  in  the  mesa  hall.  We 
can  never  clvllianize  KP  in  the  field,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Flynt.  If  you  contract  this  service,  do 
you  expect  to  do  It  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive bids' 

General  Sears.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  In  the  past. 
General  Montagve.  We  have  in  the  past 
done  that  in  every  case,  sir. 

replacement   of  enlistsd  mxn  on 
details 
Mr.  Flynt.  You  are  requesting  $35.1  mil- 
lion for  a  project  to  replace  enlisted  men  on 
details.  What  type  of  details  will  the  enlisted 
men  be  relieved  of  performing? 

General  Sears  These  details  are  the  nw- 
mal  housekeeping  chores  that  exist  on  a  poet. 
They  consist  of  maintenance  of  ground*, 
grass-cutting,  poet  garbage  collection,  guard- 
ing post  facilities,  and  other  ancillary  ntm- 
milltary  dutle*  that  do  not  require  a  soldier 
to  perform  them.  As  long  as  we  have  Army 
camps  and  installations,  of  course,  we  will 
have  to  have  this  administrative  support. 

It  is  our  idea  here  to  get  the  soldier  back 
to  soldiering  and  get  him  off  the  details  of 
ash  and  trash  and  grass-cutting. 

Mr.  Flynt.  What  Is  your  basis  of  estimat- 
ing that  this  project  will  cost  $35.1  mllUon' 
General  Sears.  Sir.  we  again  went  to  the 
field  with  a  survey  to  determine  how  many 
people  are  put  on  detail  each  day.  We  took 
this  data  from  a  worldwide  survey  and  deter- 
mined that  there  are  approximately  45, (XX) 
soldiers  on  detail  each  day  In  the  Army.  This 
Includes  the  10.400  on  KP  and  about  35.000 
soldiers  on  other  detaUs. 

This  $36  million  will  enable  us  to  hire  ap- 
proximately 6.000  civilian  employees.  We  will 
really  be  replacing  at  this  point  In  time  pro- 
bably about  16,000  of  the  45,000  military  who 
are  on  detail. 

I  believe  the  Chief  of  Staff  In  his  opening 
statement  to  this  committee  also  highlighted 
this  45.000  figure  as  the  number  of  people  on 
detail  In  the  Army  on  any  one  day. 

Mr.  Flynt.  Why  is  there  a  $32.7  million 
increase  over  fiscal  year  1972? 

General  Sears.  The  purpose  of  this  in- 
crease Is  to  replace  the  soldiers  who  are  on 
detail  now  and  get  them  back  to  training  and 
back  to  their  unit.  This  Is  the  first  time  we 
have  put  in  a  major  effort  to  relieve  oxir 
soldiers  from  details. 

Mr.  Flynt.  Are  you  going  to  contract  for 
these  services  or  employ  additional  civilian 
jjersonnel  ? 

General  Sears.  Again,  as  far  as  possible,  we 
win  contract  for  these  services,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  do  this  In  the  past. 

Gen.  Armstrong,  Marine  Corps,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  (Vol.  5,  pages  725-36)  : 


Civilian   Employers 
new  emplotbis  for  kitchen  police 
Mr.  Fltnt.   With  regard   to  civilian  em- 
ployees, I  note  that  you  are  requeetlng  1,184 


new  clvUian  employees.  This  will  Increase 
jrour  civilian  employee  end  strength  from  15.- 
617  to  16.801  at  June  30.  1973.  I  see  where  660 
of  these  new  poeltlons  are  for  the  DOD  uni- 
form food  services  progrima.  Is  that  the  pro- 
gram for  the  clvlllanttatlon  of  the  kitchen 
police? 

General  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir 
Mr.  Fltnt   Do  you  plan  to  do  this  by  con- 
tract or  do  you  plan  to  do  It  by  direct  hire 
of  civilian  employees? 

General  Armstrong.  The  present  plan  Is  to 
do  It  by  competitive  contract  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  {waelble.  In  other  words,  in  areas 
where  this  can  be  done  thla  is  tbe  prefer- 
able way.  We  are  not  sure  aa  yet  that  thla  will 
be  ^pUcable  in  all  of  our  areas,  and  we  may 
have  to  go  into  local  hire.  We  prefer  not  to. 

Mr.  Fltnt.  You  are  programing  660  of  these 
new  position*  for  uniform  food  service.  What 
function  will  these  people  perform? 

General  Armstrong.  Purely  mes*  attendant 
function*.  They  will  not  be  cooking.  They  will 
not  be  running  our  messes  as  such. 

Mr.  Fltnt.  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
these  personnel  would  be  contract  personnel 
rather  than  direct  hire. 

General  Armstrong    We  have  one  experi- 
ence which   we   have  bad  in  Okinawa.   Our 
messes  in  Okinawa  operate  so  that  a  mess 
attendant  is  furnished  by  a  contractor    He 
does  not  run  tbe  mess  and  do  the  cooking, 
et  cetera — Just  provides  the  people  to  clean 
up  the  mess  and  do  the  police  work. 
Mr.  MiNSHALL.  Where  is  that? 
General  Armstrong    Okinawa. 
Mr.  Fltnt.  Would  you  call  thoee  civilian 
employees  if  they  are  contractor  employees? 
The  point  I  am  getting  at  la  this — do  you 
plan  to  hire  650  new  civilian  personnel  in 
addition    to    the    contract    personnel     who 
will  perform  the  mess  attendant  functions? 

General  Armstrong.  No,  sir;  I  am  hedging 
there  a  little  bit  because  the  manpower  side 
of  our  headquarters  is  not  yet  sure  whether 
or  not  they  can  contract  for  these.  This  1* 
the  first  atep  In  a  5-year  program,  and  defi- 
nitely we  vrtll  contract  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent. This  is  an  estimate  really  Whatever 
contracts  are  done  will  be  within  thla 
amount  of  money,  and  this  would  equate  to 
860  employees  if  we  hired  them. 

Mr.  Fltnt.  I  would  like  you  to  review  that. 
It  occurs  to  me  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
provide  a  mess  attendant  function  with  650 
people.  I  have  an  idea  that  these  660,  instead 
of  being  mess  attendants,  may  be  aupervl- 
sory  personnel  overall.  I  sun  not  sure  about 
that,  but  I  would  Uke  you  to  supply  the  in- 
formation for  the  record  or  respond  now. 

General  Armstrong.  I  understand,  sir. 
These  will  be  civil  serrice  hired.  They  will 
be  hired  people  and  they  will  be  the  scullery 
washers  and  that  sort  of  thing  If  we  can  hire 
them. 

Mr.  Fltnt.  If  you  cannot  hire  them  they 
will  be  done  by  contract? 

General  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  really 
hoping  to  get  off  on  the  right  foot  in  1973 
and  we  don't  know  too  much  about  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Fltnt.  You  say  this  Is  a  5-year  pro- 
gram? 

General  Armstrong.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Flynt  Am  I  to  believe  from  that  that 
your  total  hire  over  5  years  will  be  3J50 
additional  civilian  employees,  assuming  that 
your  request  for  this  year  is  for  a  one-fifth 
increment? 

General  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  the 
total  is  Just  under  3,000  total  for  ttie  5-year 
program. 
Mr.  Plynt.  How  many  thousand? 
General    Armstrong    Just   under   3,000.    I 
believe  It  Is  2500-plu8. 

Mr.    FLTirr.    Which    would    be    the    totaJ 
number  of  civilian*  associated  with  this  pro- 
gram over  the  5-year  development? 
General  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Flynt.  WUl  thla  Increase  result  in  the 
clvilianization  of  all  Marine  Corps  mess  fa- 
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cUltJ«»  wliar»ver  located?  I  understand  that 
your  cooks  wUl  stUl  be  prtmarlly  uniformed 
personnel. 

General  AaMSTmoNO.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  PLYNT.  Will  this  3.000  Increase  over  the 
5-year  period  result  In  the  clvlUanlzatlon  of 
all  mess  attendant  functions  at  all  Marine 
Corps  mess  facilities? 

General  AaMSTHoNO.  I  do  not  believe  it 
covers  the  entire  gamut  of  the  Marine  Corps 
duties.  There  are  certain  locations  where 
this  would  not  be  a  feasible  program,  such 
as  at  some  of  our  deployed  locations. 

I  would  say  within  the  contlnenUl  United 
States  it  win  be. 

Col  Carey.  AP  Directorate  of  Personnel 
Plans  Col.  Poener.  Directorate  of  Manpower 
and  organization  (Vol.  V.  pages  906-07)  : 

CD8TODIAI.   BMMVlCEa  COST 

Mr  PLTNT.  Why  does  the  Air  Force  have 
to  increase  Its  budget  request  by  $10J  mU- 
Uon  to  obtain  additional  custodial  services 
in  order  to  relieve  the  airmen  from  menial 
and  unproductive  tasks? 

Colonel  Ca«xt.  This  Is  a  case  where  one 
of  our  main  thrusts  of  Project  Volunteer  Is 
to  encourage  the  highly  trained  technical 
people  to  suy  In  the  Air  Force.  We  do  not 
think  this  purpose  la  served  by  having  them 
perform  menial  custodial  work  such  as  KP 
and  cleaning  up  their  area. 

Mr    Fltnt.  Would  you  give  us  a  break- 
down of  the  projections  of  the  components 
that    make  up  the  $10.2  mUUon? 
(The   Information   follows:) 

The  $10i2  mUllon  In  fiscal  year  1973  funds 
win  provide  for  approximately  30.8  million 
square  feet  of  contract  custodial  services 
broken  down  Into  117  mUllon  square  feet 
for  common  use  areas  of  airmen  dormi- 
tories, and  9.1  mUllon  for  squadron  level 
and  below  administrative  areas.  Use  of  con- 
tract custodial  services  is  designed  to  re- 
move irritants  to  service  life  and  It  provides 
increased  productivity  for  these  technically 
trained  personnel. 

civilianization  of  kj» 
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Mr  Fltnt.  What  programs  are  you  Initiat- 
ing m  order  to  keep  the  airmen  fully  occu- 
pied smoe  they  presumably  will  no  longer 
be  required  to  perform  so-called  menial  and 
improductlve  tasks? 

Colonel  Carxy.  Sir.  we  believe  we  can  keep 
them  fully  occupied  In  their  Job  specialty 
for  which  they  have  been  procured  and 
trained. 

Mr.  Fi-YNT.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  them 
occupied  and  for  how  many  hours  a  day  and 
how  many  days  a  week? 

Colonel  PosNkR.  We  have  a  40-hour  work 
week  In  the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Pi-TNT.  Is  the  Air  Porce  Initiating  a 
full  scale  clvUlanlzaUon  program  to  relieve 
airmen  from  performing  KP  duties? 

Colonel  Ca«*y.  Sir.  In  the  area  of  KP  the 
Air  Porce  has  essentially  eUmlnated  KP  In  all 
except  the  basic  training  center  at  Lackland 

APB. 

Mr.  Plynt.  Have  you  already  done  that? 

Colonel  CAREY.  Tea.  sir.  KP  has  been  essen- 
tially eliminated  in  the  Air  Force  except  at 
the  basic  training  center  at  Lackland  AFB. 

Mr.  Flynt.  How  much  of  this  Is  being  done 
by  direct  hire  and  how  much  by  contract 
hire?  I  assume  both. 

Colonel  PoswD.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  5,200 
civilian  KP's  at  356  Installations,  and  there 
are  contract  KP"s  at  46  InstaUatlons. 

Mr.  Plynt.  Which  has  proved  most  effec- 
tive, your  direct  hire  or  your  contract  hire? 

Colonel  PosNHt.  I  do  not  think  I  can  re- 
spond directly  to  that.  sir.  It  Is  a  composite 
of  situations  at  each  Installation,  and  the 
question  of  economy. 

Mr.  Fltnt.  I  do  not  mean  between  now  and 
this  afternoon,  but  can  you  get  some  addi- 
tional information  on  that  and  supply  It  for 
the  record  because  we  are  concerned  wheth- 
er you  are  finding  It  more  effective  with  di- 
rect hire  or  by  contractT 

(The  Information  foUowa: ) 


GeneraUy  speaking  our  evaluation  of  ef- 
fectiveness Is  made  against  compliance  with 
established  minimum  standards  of  inservlce 
or  contract  performance.  On  this  basis  we 
And  that  we  get  equal  efflectlveness  from  both 
direct  hire  and  contract  performance  of  KP. 
To  the  extent  standards  of  performance  are 
not  met,  under  the  contract  or  Inservlce 
mode,  normal  management  action  Is  taken 
to  obtain  compliance. 

General    Kerwln.    Army    Deputy    Chief   of 
Staff  for  Personnel  (Vol.  VT.  pages  76-77)  : 

The  Army  has  taken  stepe  to  release  men 
to  soldiering  to  the  mftiimum  extent  possi- 
ble by   Including   funds  within   the  budget 
for; 
ClvlUanlzatlon  of  KP. 
Reducing    the    maintenance    backlog    for 
troop  barracks.  This  relieves  the  soldier  to 
some  extent  from  self-help  projects. 
■■    Hiring  civilians  to  perform  maintenance  of 
roads  and  grounds,  refuse  collection  and  Jan- 
itorial work  In  poet  administrative  and  rec- 
reational faculties. 

Exciting,  meaningful  training  has  been  ad- 
vanced by: 

Revised  basic  and  advanced  individual 
training.  It  Incorporates  Individualized,  self- 
paced,  hands-on  instruction  and  perform- 
ance-based assessment  of  specific  skUls  of  key 
points  In  the  Instructional  process. 

Decentralizing  the  management  and  con- 
duct of  training  by  relying  on  the  Judgement 
of  the  soldiers'  leaders  In  attuning  Individual 
programs  to  the  widely  varying  local  circum- 
stances. 

Establishing  a  Combat  Arms  Training 
Board.  It  Is  tasked  to  develc^J  new  approaches 
to  training  and  to  provide  meaningful  assist- 
ance to  small  unit  leaders.  By  evaluating  al- 
ternative training  techniques,  conducting 
seminars  in  active  and  reser\'e  component 
units  worldwide,  and  publishing  ctirrent  in- 
formation on  new  training  developments,  the 
board  will  give  added  support  to  the  phUoso- 
phy  of  reposing  full  responslbUlty  In  each 
amaU  unit  leader  for  the  development  of 
exciting,  meaningful,  and  Imaginative  unit 
training. 

Adventure  training.  The  Army  supports  ad- 
venture training  because  of  Its  value  In 
building  resourceful  and  self-reliant  men. 
Rock  climbing,  boating,  survival  and  endur- 
ance feats,  and  exploring  are  examples  of 
the  sorts  of  activities  which  contribute  to 
developing  self-reliance,  morale  and  physical 
courage,  and  mutual  confidence  among  the 
men  In  a  unit. 

A  current  educational  project  which  Is 
growing  rapidly  and  will  replace,  where  pos- 
sible, the  high  8ch(X>l  OED  program  by  June 
30,  1972,  Is  the  preparatory  education  pro- 
gram (PREP)  sp>on8ored  by  DA  and  funded 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Dependent 
schools  In  USAREUR  and  Big  Bend  Com- 
munity College  offer  Instruction.  The  funds 
generated  by  Implementation  of  PREP  wUl 
be  used  fear  broader  MOS  programs  and  voca- 
tional-technical training. 

(jeneral  Kerwln  (Vol.  VI,  page  91)  : 
Definition  of  Soldier  Oriented  Programs. 
These  soldier  oriented  programs  are  defined 
as  "those  activities  supported  by  Army  funds 
that  are  most  evident  to  the  soldier  popula- 
tion, and  which  have  a  distinct  beneficial 
Impact  on  the  majority. "  These  programs 
reflect  the  Army's  attempts  to  create  an  en- 
vironment most  conducive  to  Improved  sol- 
dier attitudes  and  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer 
force.  The  entire  Project  Volunteer  /Modern 
Volunteer  Army  Program  Is  included  within 
the  soldier  oriented  programs. 

Categories  in  Objective  Terms.  The  soldier 
oriented  programs  are  categorized  in  terms 
of  objectives  such  as  to  enhance  professional- 
ism, to  improve  service  life  and  to  modernize 
the  accession  system. 

To  Strengthen  Professionalism.  To  enhance 
professionalism,  the  Army  has  budgeted  $33 
mUllon  for  FY  72  and  $139  million  for  FY  73. 
Certain  Items  are  designed  to  improve  train- 
ing by  reducing  diversions  from  unit  strength 


by  completing  the  worldwide  program  to  hire 
clvUlan  mess  attendants  (FY  73  $38  mlUloa 
and  FY  73  $99  million)  and  to  replace  soldiers 
performing  base  support  functions  with  cl- 
vUlans  (FY  72  $3  million  and  FY  73  $36  mU- 
llon).  Closely  aUled  to  Improved  mlUtary 
training  Is  the  budget  Item  for  educational 
development  of  the  noncommissioned  officer 
(FY  72  $1  mUllon  and  FY  73  $5  mUllon). 
General  Kerwln   (Vol.  VI,  pages  108-109) : 

FREE  TIMX  aXUEVINC  SOLOIXBS  FBOM  E.XTkA 
DUTnCS 


Mr.  Flynt.  The  Army  stresses  that  It  Is 
making  every  attempt  to  free  the  soldiers 
from  extra  duties  such  as  KP,  mowing  lawns, 
washing  windows,  et  cetera.  In  order  that  the 
soldier  can  receive  mw*  adequate  training. 
However,  realistic  training,  especially  combat 
training.  Is  very  expensive  In  terms  of  ammo 
and  gais-consumed  equipment  nulutenance, 
et  cetera.  Are  there  extra  funds  In  the  O.  ii 
M.  and  procurement  budget*  to  pay  for  this 
training? 

General  Kjellstkom.  We  have  had  ade- 
quate funds  Included  in  the  O.  &  M.  budget 
and  the  procurement  accounts  for  support  of 
the  Army  forces  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
Improvements  In  our  training  program. 

Mr.  Flynt.  An  often  heard  complaint  about 
mUltary  life  Is  that  It  is  too  boring — not 
enough  to  do.  Won't  the  removal  of  special 
duties  give  the  soldier  more  free  time  and  In 
turn  Increase  his  boredom  and  lower  his 
morale? 

General  Kxawm.  Sir,  ona  of  the  biggest 
cries  we  have  today  from  the  commander  In 
the  field  Is  the  lack  of  personnel  during 
training  time.  This  means  at  the  level  of  the 
squad  because  a  man  may  be  going  on  KP 
or  some  other  function.  What  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  with  respect  to  clvUlan  help 
for  KP  Is  to  release  the  soldier  to  the  com- 
mander so  he  does  have  him  available  during 
training  time  to  have  more  meaningful 
training. 

I  do  not  think  this  will  make  more  free 
time  avaUable  to  the  Individual  In  terms  that 
he  will  have  nothing  to  do.  Rather,  the  main 
thrvist  Is  to  make  the  Individual  avaUable 
to  the  commander  for  training  during  the 
actual  training  day. 

Mr.  Fltnt.  Is  this  going  to  mean  that  man 
passes  and  free  time  are  going  to  be  given 
to  personnel  In  training  without  substan- 
tially increasing  their  effectiveness. 

General  Kebwin.  I  would  not  say  this  Is 
going  to  make  more  free  time  avaUable  for 
passes.  Obviously  the  man  who  Is  on  KP 
that  night  would  not  be  available  for  s 
pass.  The  main  thrust  of  having  the  KP 
supplanted  by  clvUlans  Is  to  make  the  in- 
dividual avaUable  to  the  commander  dur- 
ing the  training  day  so  he  has  a  larger  per- 
centage of  his  people  at  training. 

If  we  can  do  that,  then  I  think  we  can 
Increase  the  Job  satisfaction  and  have  more 
men  avaUable  to  the  commander  so  we  can 
Improve  the  rapport  between  the  leader  and 
soldier. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
General  Kerwin.  The  Army  wUl  provide 
detaUs  for  the  record  on  the  KP  problem. 
(The  Information  follows: ) 
On  February  38.  1968.  Department  of  De- 
fense provided  for  the  clvUlanlzatlon  of  the 
mUltary  services'  food  program  and  specified 
that  ClvUlans  employed  as  KP's  wo\Ud  be 
paid  from  appropriated  funds  as  of  June  30. 

1970.  The  Army  requested  and  was  granted 
postponement  of  this  date  due  to  funding 
constraints  with  the  understanding  that  De- 
partment of  Army  would  request  necessary 
funding  m  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  to 
Implement  total  oversea  conversion  by  July  1, 

1971.  with  sufficient  priority  to  reasonably 
assure  approval  of  such  funds. 

When  the  Army  laoinihed  the  modem 
Volunteer  Army  program  in  October  1970. 
General  Westmoreland  laid  out  a  powerful 
"plan  of  attack"  to  strengthen  profes- 
sionalism. Improve  Army  life,  and  enhance 
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tM  image  of  the  Army.  He  stat«l  positively 
out  "we  wlU  not  achieve  our  goal  without 
tb«  K)taic»tlon  of  reaoTirccs,  and  I  mean 
-oney."  Bwldee  identifying  resource  re- 
Otdrenients  for  brtter  pay.  additional  hous- 
M  modem  barracka,  and  matntenanoe  of 
IiQiiMi  and  barracks,  he  stated  that  "we 
YlU  need  money  for  clvUlan  labw  contracts 
w  that  our  helicopter  mechanic*  are  not 
cutting  grass  and  our  radar  technicians  are 
not  washing  dlahea."  The  Army  developed 
the  details  of  the  modem  Volunteer  Army 
pfogrsm  based  on  General  Westmoreland's 
guldanoe  and  on  a  "fly  before  you  buy"  con- 
cept. One  of  the  major  points  of  his  guidance 
which  received  eztenslTe  teat  becaxise  of  the 
long-term  costs  Involved  was  replacing  sol- 
diers on  KP  with  dvUlana  In  order  to  return 
loldlers  to  soldiering. 

Tto  provide  for  the  financing  of  KP 
Olvfllanlzatlon  In  oversea  areas — Korea. 
Ptnama,  Okinawa,  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Belgium — $10.9  mUllon  and  8,730  spaces  were 
jdBoed  in  the  flAcal  year  1973  OMA  budget. 
Oca«ARC  ootnmandMs  have  spent  approxi- 
mately $4  mlUion  annually  on  clvUlan  KP's 
during  recent  years.  An  additional  $10.9  mU- 
Uon  has  been  provided  in  flecal  year  1972 
through  Project  VOLAR  to  CX>NABC  Instal- 
lations for  this  purpoee.  Alaaks  and  Hawaii 
wUl  have  spent  about  $2.6  mllUon.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  Army  wlU  spend  a  total  of 
$38.4  million  on  KP  clvUlanlzatlon  In  fiscal 
year  1972  as  a  result  of  these  efforts. 

A  total  oonverslon  of  aU  KP  functions 
within  the  Army  to  civilians,  except  for 
those  personnel  in  BCT  units.  Is  oontem- 
{riated  In  fiscal  year  1978  In  aU  commands 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $80  mlUlon.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  some  9,200  soldier*  wlU  be  re- 
tnmed  to  their  primary  military  duty. 

KP  has  tradltlonaUy  been  oonsldered  a  ma- 
jor Irritant  to  the  soldier  due  to  the  menial 
tisks  Involved  and  the  requirement  to  work 
I<mg  hours.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  clvUlanlza- 
tlon of  the  KP  program  wfll  allow  the  Army 
to  provide  for  Its  soldiers  a  more  normal 
workweek  schedule  in  ccoieonanoe  with  the 
ClvUlan  environment  and  return  the  soldier 
to  his  unit  for  meaningful  training.  The 
Anny  In  achieving  an  all-volunteer  force 
must  provide  better  working  conditions  In- 
cluding a  reduction  of  the  present  60  to  78 
hour  work'week  which  exlate  In  most  troop 
units. 

Major  commanders  have  periodically  re- 
ported to  General  Westmoreland  their  per- 
■onal  evaluations  on  the  modem  Volunteer 
Army  programs.  They  adamantly  favor  em- 
ploying ClvUlans  Instead  of  soldiers  for  KP. 
Oen.   Ralph   Halnea,    CGCONARC.    considers 
•the  Institution   of  clvUlan  KP  to   be  the 
principal  measure  for  Increaeing  the  profes- 
sionalism,   tectxnwork,    pride,    and    fighting 
oapabUlty  of  our  TOB  units."  Gen.  Michael 
Davison.  (^TNCUSARKXJR,  "totaUy  support(s) 
the  KP  ClvlUanlzatlon  program  and,  in  the 
area    of    service    attractiveness    place(s)     It 
•long   with    barracks    Improvement    at    the 
highest  level  of  fiscal  priority.'"  He  further 
states  that  ••clvUlanlzatlon  of  KP's  within 
USAREUR    has    returned    3,600    soldiers    to 
their  primary  duty  In  the  organization.  This 
equates  to  more  than  four  mechanized  in- 
fantry battalions."  Lt.  Oen.  John  H.   Hay, 
Jr.,  CG  XVm  Airborne  Corps,  says  that  the 
1,000  soldiers  released  each  day  Is  more  than 
Just  a  number.  "These  are  trained  soldiers 
working  to  achieve  standards  of  profession- 
alism of  the  Nation's  primary  reaction  force." 
MaJ.  Gen.  John  C.  Bennett,  CG,  4th  Infantry 
Division,  Fort  Carson,  also  Indicates  that  he 
U  "able  to  turn  out  the  equivalent  of  an 
extra  battalion  for  meaningful  training  each 
<lay."  Other  commanders  are  equaUy  strong 
In  their  support  of  KP  dvUlanlzaUon. 

A  multitude  of  pejwrts  and  surveys  have 
provided  convincing  data  about  the  value 
of  ClvUlan  KP.  The  Independent  reeearch 
agmeles  contracted  by  the  Army  to  evaluate 


the  MVA  program  conclude  that  subaUtutlag 
ClvUlan  KPs  for  soldier  KPs  is  generally  the 
meet  Important  MVA  Innovation  In  term*  0* 
soldluT  aatlsf action.  Theee  oonolualoaa  an 
fully  subrtantiated  by  the  Army  tn»t«U»ttoin«' 
evaluation.  Not  only  la  the  opportunity  to 
perform  hie  rightful  Job  Uoportant  to  a  per- 
son already  In  the  Army;  U  U  also  of  oon- 
oem  to  young  people  outside  the  Army.  Inde- 
pendent research  organization  findings  show 
that  half  of  enlistment  candidates  surveyed 
believe  tb%  Army  offers  intereatlng  chal- 
lenging wort.,  and  that  tlte  Army  ranks  low- 
est of  all  services  In  "best  chanoe  to  uee 
one's  skills  or  abUlUee." 

The  field  ootnmanders'  comments  and  the 
conclusions  from  evaluations  of  the  modern 
volunteer  Army  program  make  clear  the  Im- 
provements In  training,  efficiency,  and  soldier 
morale  that  aecrtie  from  replaclz^  soldiers 
cm  KP  with  ClvUlans.  By  carrying  out  thla 
program  in  fiscal  year  1973.  the  Army  wUl 
be  able  to  catch  up  to  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy,  which  have  already  largely  adopted 
the  civilian  KP  concept.  It  U  tiie  Army  po- 
sition that  any  retreat  from  the  stated  ob- 
jective, now  knomra  Armywlde,  would  seri- 
ously degrade  the  modem  vrtunteer  Anny 
^lort. 

General  Wheeler,  Marine  Corps  Asaietant 
Chief  of  Staff,  Manpower  and  Peraonnel 
(Vol.  VI,  page  824)  : 

Furthermore.  In  fiscal  1973  we  are  asking 
for  funds  to  substitute  some  650  clvUlan 
messmen  for  Marines,  which  will  vastly  Im- 
prove our  readiness  as  far  as  freeing  Ma- 
rines frtMn  meae  duties  is  ooncemed. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  would  say  that  yes, 
from  the  management  standpoint,  we  would 
welcome  some  flexlblUty  along  these  line*. 
It  would  make  our  Jo*>  easier. 

Secondly,  we  are  pureulng  the  need  for 
ClvlUanlzatlon  but  at  tho  same  time,-  within 
our  relatively  smaD  force.  I  am  afraid  the 
process  will  necessarUy  be  rather  slow. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  suppoee  reticence  at  the  In- 
stallation Is  probably  sotoewtoat  natural.  I 
suspect  that  the  local  commander  might 
feel  tt'ft  he  has  more  effective  control  over 
the  man  in  xmlform  then  he  does  over  the 
ClvUlan  who  might  be  working  for  him. 

General  Whejxks.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  he 
can  send  him  off  to  war. 


If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield 
me  additional  time,  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course 
I  will  yield. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  says  that 
he  cannot  understand  the  Jiistiflcation 
for  the  committee's  action.  I  would  sim- 
ply like  to  observe  a  justification  for  th-it 
action  is  money.  This  budget  is  said  to  be 
high.  It  has  actually  been  pointed  out 
that  the  budget  for  the  military  is  the 
lowest  in  actual  constant  dollars  since 
1951.  As  far  as  the  gentleman's  reference 
to  cutting  grass  and  doing  dishes  and 
other  things  is  concerned,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  is  more  applicable  to  the 
average  duties  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in 
peacetime  of  these  men  than  doing  some 
of  the  unpleasant  chores  that  we  think 
ouc^t  to  be  done  by  them. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments,  but  I 
must  say  that  if  the  argument  Is  mooey, 
then  dearly  you  ought  to  think  of  con- 
tracting these  chores  out,  because  in 
that  way  you  will  oad  up  paying  less 


money   for   contracting   out   the   woik 
rather  than  having  military  personnel  do 

it.         

Mr.  WniAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIOEB  of  Wisconsin.  I  yl^  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WTUAN.  I  submit  the  genUeman'e 
statement  is  almost  totally  inaccurate 
and  preeuiHwees  B<»nething  referred  to 
earlier,  that  is,  that  the  military  are  com- 
plete consumed,  except  for  their  leave 
time,  in  military  occtQMitlons  in  a  peace- 
time establishment,  which  Is  not  so. 
Mr.  wTKTaa.  'Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wlsoonsln.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  ritstingiitshwd  gen- 
tlemanfrom  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  listened  to  this  dis- 
cussion with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  for 
I  shall  offer  the  amendment  referred  to, 
but  I  would  like  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  that 
reductions  in  Army  strength  are  presup- 
posed on  the  basis  that  they  will  be  able 
to  use  contract  personnel  to  do  KP  duty. 
If  the  military  has  to  use  armed  servloes 
personnel  to  do  this  work,  it  is  going  to 
cost  very  substantially  more  money, 
about  twice  as  much  nxmey,  to  do  it  as 
it  would  under  contract. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  his  leadership  in  this  effort. 

AXM— TV    SPASSOW    An-TO-AUl    tfUKUk 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Whip  of  the  House,  the  sentia- 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Nkll)  . 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  ChsOrman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas: 

I  note  that  the  Sparrow  m  missiles' 
latest  version,  the  AIM-7P,  Is  not  put 
into  producti(m  but  that  the  prior  modti. 
the  AXM-TE  is  continued  for  Navy  and 
Air  Porce  use  for  another  year.  Since  the 
newer  version  will  coimter  an  expanded 
threat  with  greater  cost  effectiveness 
and.  furthermore,  provide  slgnlfViantly 
impro'ved  performance  In  range,  reliabil- 
ity, guidance  £uid  countermeasuree,  I  am 
concerned  that  we  are  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  development  funds  already 
expended  by  moving  into  production  of 
the  better,  more  cost  effective  AIM-7P 
instead  of  the  older  AIM-7E.  Would  you 
care  to  comment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  AIM-7P  Sparrow  missile, 
llie  AIM  refers  to  air  Intercept  missile. 
The  Navy  requested  $77  million  to  buy 
an  initial  production  quantity  of  the 
AIM-7P  missile,  and  the  Air  Porce  re- 
quested $19.5  million  to  add  U>  the  Navy 
buy  of  the  AIM-7P. 

The  cOTnmlttee  recommended  that  the 
$77  million  not  be  appropriated  for  the 
Navy,  and  we  provided  $9,750,000  to  the 
Air  Porce  to  buy  AIM-7E  missiles  in- 
stead of  the  new  AIM-7P  verslen. 

Now.  if  the  Navy  does  reclama  this 
reduction  to  the  Senate,  and  I  under- 
stand that  this  Is  proposed,  then  the 
House  conferees,  I  can  assure  my  f rtend 
from  Massachusetts,  will  c«tainly  recon- 
sider the  recommended  reductlans  in 
this  missile  buy  in  the  light  of  the  most 
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recent   tests   of   the   so-called  AIM-TT 

We  do  not  have  the  very  latest  official 
word  with  respect  to  the  tests.  I  do  un- 
derstand unofficially  that  some  of  the 
more  recent  tests  have  been  more  favor- 
able than  previous  tests.  This  whole  mat- 
ter wlU  receive  the  very  best  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  been  Inquiring 
into  this  matter  and  se<*lng  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  committee  is  glad  to 
hear  from  him. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Would  the  chairman 
yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  moet  recent  tests 
which  have  been  completed,  apparently 
have  been  more  successful  than  earlier 
tests.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
he  is  well  known  for  his  knowledge,  that 
had  these  most  recent  tests  been  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  our  hearings  per- 
haps the  same  committee  recommenda- 
tion would  not  have  been  made.  K  some 
restoration  Is  made  by  the  Senate,  at 
the  time  of  the  conference,  it  will  receive 
very  careful  consideration  by  the  House 
oonfereec. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation under  consideration  this  after- 
noon does  nothing  more  than  perpetu- 
ate   the    seriously    contorted    national 
goAls  and  priorities  which  we  have  en- 
dured for  the  past  several  years  and 
continues  programs  and  policies  which 
are  questionable  at  best  and  undermine 
some  of  the  most  basic  foundations  of 
our  country   at  worst.  While  we  must 
clearly  have  an  adequate  military  capa- 
bility and  force  to  properly  protect  and 
defend  the  United  States,  there  is  sim- 
ply  no   Justification   for   the   excessive 
spending  and  unnecessary  weapons  pro- 
grams which  this  legislation  funds.   I 
find  It  inconceivable  that,  at  a  time  when 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  supposed 
to  be  deescalated,  when  U.8.  troops  are 
supposed  to  be  withdrawn,  when  some 
meaningful    conversations    have    been 
held  with  Communist  China  and  when 
an  agreement  on  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions has  been  reached  with  the  Soviet 
UrUon,  that  we  should  be  acting  on  the 
largest  peacetime  defense  money  bill  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  The  excuse 
that  the  siae  of  the  bill— including  the 
$4.2  billion  reduction— is  due  to  higher 
prices    and    inflationary    pressures    is 
specious  as  it  Includes  fimds  for  weap- 
ons systems  whose   necessity  is  highly 
questionable,  both  fiscally  and  militar- 
ily. Even  more  repugnant  Is  the  fact  that 
this  measure  will  provide  the  where- 
withal to  enable  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  Illegal,  immoral,  grossly  ex- 
pensive, and  bloody  military  misadven- 
ture in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  bill  contains  numerous  inconsis- 
tencies and  countless  examples  of  the 
basically  unrealistic  priorities  assigned 
by  the  Appropriations  Cwnmittee.  For 
example,  the  committee  refused  to  allow 
either  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  to  ex- 
pand their  Project  Transition  programs 
and  decreed  that  they  should  be  held  to 


the  fiscal  year  1972  levels.  Thus,  count- 
less young  men  who  are  seeking  some 
usable  skills  or  trades  to  enable  them  to 
properly  return  to  civilian  life  wiU  be 
denied  this  training  and  guidance.  I  have 
received  a  large  number  of  letters  and 
have  spoken  with  many  veterans  who 
are  desperately  searching  for  employ- 
ment but  have  been  hampered  by  lack 
of  apprcHJriate  training  and  basic  edu- 
cations. While  the  Project  Transition 
training  is  no  guarantee  that  a  service- 
man will  be  able  to  locate  employment 
when  he  returns  to  civilian  life,  it  at  least 
furnishes  him  with  a  headstart  and  some 
useful  tools  and  training. 

Although    this    essential    educational 
and  skill  training  will  not  be  expanded, 
the  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  Ul-fated  F-14  aircraft  program  be 
funded   at  the   full   amount   requested, 
even  though  $2.5  billion  has  already  been 
invested  in  its  development  and  procure- 
ment of  some  production  sdrcraift  and 
the  crashes  of  two  F-14  test  aircraft  have 
raised  some  serious  questions  as  to  the 
planes  capabilities.  The  present  acquisi- 
tion costs  for  313  aircraft  are  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $16.7  million  each. 
However,  it  is  essential  that  we  include 
the  cost  of  helping  to  ball  Grumman  air- 
craft out  of  its  financial  difficulties,  the 
expenses  related  to  including  advanced 
technology  engines  in  a  portion  of  the 
force  «md  the  large  operating  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  P-14   program.  The 
realistic  per  plane  figure  then  becomes 
$20  million  and  the  10-year  F-14  systems 
expense  is  raised  to  a  $60  milUon  level. 
These  are  Just  two  isolated  examples  of 
the  many  Ul -considered  programs  funded 
under  this  measure.  Of  equal  Importance 
Is  the  fact  that  the  vast  sums  appropri- 
ated by  this  legislation  will  not  only 
plunge  us  ever  deeper  into  debt  but  will 
also  prohibit   the   long-overdue   imple- 
mentation of  desperately  required  do- 
mestic programs.  Certainly  the  greater 
portion  of  these  defense  moneys  could  be 
more  wisely  and  effectively  used  in  meet- 
ing our  urban   crises  in   providing   in- 
creased and  improved  health-care  pro- 
grams, educational  projects,  housing  and 
the  mjTiad  of  other  essential  domestic 
needs.  This  is  not  neolsolationism  but 
simply    commonsense.    Since    1946    the 
military  has  devoured  more  than  $1  tril- 
lion of  our  resources  and  is  currently  op- 
erating at  the  rate  of  approximately  $200 
million  daily.  It  has  been  aptly  noted 
that  our  national  priorities  are  weighted 
on  the  side  of  inhumanity  and  death. 
Clearly  we  must  drastically  curtail  mili- 
tary spending  to  at  least  manageable  and 
more  reasonable  proportions  if  we  are  to 
experience  restoration  of  health  and  vi- 
tality to  the  Nation. 

The  Congress  must  take  the  initiative 
and  we  cannot  be  intimidated  by  Mr. 
Laird  and  his  military  cronies.  We  must 
take  affirmative  action  to  bring  military 
spending  into  line  and,  especially,  to 
bring  a  halt  to  this  agonizing  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  will  again  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  our  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  prerogative  and 
cease  funding  the  military  machine  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  that  troubled 
area  of  the  world.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
not  to  let  this  opportunity  again  slip  from 
our  hands.  We  must  halt  this  irrespon- 


sible spending  and  take  positive  action  to 
redirect  the  course  of  this  Nation  before 
we  are  edlowed  to  plunge  further  into  one 
military  fiasco  after  another.  Our  Na- 
tion cannot  tolerate  any  further  division 
or  any  additional  delays  In  rescdvlng 
those  many  domestic  problems  which  are 
tearing  at  the  very  fabric  of  the  repub- 
lic. Our  only  moral  choice  is  to  reject  this 
legislation  and  work  for  a  more  just  and 
rational  structuring  of  our  national  ob- 
jectives and  priorities. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  at 
a  local  college  last  week.  I  was  chal- 
lenged by  students  who  insisted  we 
needed  a  large  military  budget  in  order 
to  provide  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Frankly,  I  was  appalled  that  these  stu- 
dents have  been  taken  in  by  the  myth 
that  our  chemists  would  rather  be  using 
their  microscopes  to  invent  new  systems 
of  death  than  imcovering  the  secrets  of 
cancer.  I  am  equally  positive  that  fac- 
tory workers  would  far  prefer  building 
desks  for  our  Nation's  classrooms  than 
warheads  for  our  rockets. 

Rather  than  multiplying  our  powers 
of  "over-kill,"  let  us  direct  our  great 
human  and  natural  resource  toward 
the  truly  noble  adventures  of  mankind. 
Let  us  relieve  the  suffering  from  dis- 
ease; banish  forever  the  filth  in  our  wa- 
ter and  in  our  skies;  obliterate  the  pain 
of  hunger  and  destroy  the  fear  created 
bv  ignorance. 

Maybe  then  we  will  have  the  talent 
and  resources  available  to  p\u^ue  the 
more  mundane  problems  such  as  an 
urban  transportation  system  that 
works — or  a  postal  system  that  delivers 
mail  on  time. 

Yet  we  sit  here  today  and  talk  about 
superweapons — such  as  the  B-1  bomb- 
er  $444   million;    the  Trident  subma- 
rine— $311  miUion— and  the  ABM  sys- 
tem—$935.6  million.  And  the  list  of  ex- 
traneous and  wasteful  systems  of  death 
and  destruction  goes  on. 
I  am  voting  against  this  bill. 
I  am  voting  not  because  someday  I 
hope  to  be  part  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  refuse  to  be 
caught  up  in  the  momentum  of  the  de- 
fense bureaucracy,  who  refuse  to  pander 
to     the     military     shibboleths     which 
frighten  us  into  buying  more  weapons 
than  we  need. 

Of  course  our  Nation  must  maintain 
a  strong  and  steady  military  posture. 
Nevertheless,  the  amount  and  kind  of 
war  material  contained  in  this  bill  is 
entirely  beyond  the  realm  of  reason. 

Our  President  says  we  are  winding 
down  the  war  and  that  we  are  moving 
toward  peace  with  the  Russian  adversary. 
Whv  does  he  ask  us  to  pass  now  the 
highest  military  appronriation  since  the 
height  of  World  War  H— and  it  is  even 
$1.72  billion  above  the  1972  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  a  commitment  in  California  that  I 
am  unable  to  cancel.  I  am  unable  to  be 
present  for  the  vote  on  the  Military  Ap- 
propiiations  bill.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  vote  against  the  bUl. 

I  oppose  the  measure  for  two  basic 
reasons:  One,  my  only  opportunitv  to 
meaningfully  express  my  opposition  to 
the  endless  and  tragic  policy  of  our  Na- 
tion in  Indochina  is  to  vote  against  the 
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aooeys  that  permit  the  President  to  im- 
Sement  that  wrongful  poUey.  Two:  I  «n 
not  content  that  sufficient  economies  in 
oar  defense  program  have  been  repre- 
^ted  in  this  massive  expenditure  and 
Ihave  no  opportunity  to  obtain  ariec- 
tive  reducUon  in  excessive  expenditures 
because  of  the  fact  that  proper  programs 
and  expenses  are  lumped  together  in 
tfaiB  one  massive  bill  with  improper  pro- 
-lams  As  one  example,  but  only  one.  I 
cite  the  ABM  program  which  I  believe  to 
provide  only  very  margtoal  security  at 
enormous  expense. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
aevreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ioatn  Congress  assembled,  Th»t  the  foUow- 
ing  sume  are  approprUted.  out  of  any  money 
in^the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriate<l , 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  for 
mUltary  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  the  fine  cooperaUon 
which  the  committee  has  had  from  the 
Members  of  the  House  during  the  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  of  the  defense 
bill  I  wish  to  applaud  the  members 
of  our  staff  who  have  worked  on  the 
preparation  of  the  report  and  who  have 
worked  with  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations through  many  months  of  hear- 
ings. 

I  wish  to  state  that  all  11  members  of 
the  subcommltte,  the  10  members  in 
addition  to  myself,  have  worked  diligent- 
ly and  attended  the  heartogs  regularly 
and  participated  extensively  in  seeking  to 
bring  to  the  House  the  very  best  defense 
appropriation  bill  that  could  be  worked 
out  after  long  months  of  hearings  and 
discussion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RosTENKOWsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  *HJl.  16593)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


and  spellbinding  appeal  that  is  hard  to 
put  into  words.  Well,  this  Saturday, 
September  16,  1972,  officials  of  the  Glad- 
ding Corp.  In  South  Otsellc,  NY.,  are 
going  to  do  more  than  put  fishing's  ap- 
peal into  words.  They  are  going  to  open 
the  first  international  sport  fishing 
museum — a  true  three-dimensional  trib- 
ute to  the  sport  of  fishing. 

The  Glsuiding  International  Sport 
Pishing  Museum,  Inc.  at  South  Otselic, 
N.Y.,  will  be  publicly  dedicated  at  3  pm. 
Saturday,  September  16. 

The  Nation's  first  sport  fishing  mu- 
seum was  chartered  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  preserve,  restore,  and  con- 
serve the  relics  and  historical  objects  of 
recreational  and  sport  fishing  and  to 
promote  the  need  for  heightened  con- 
servation efforts. 

The  156-year-old  Gladding  Corp., 
oldest  manufacturer  of  sporting  goods 
continuously  in  business  since  its  1816 
Chenango  County  foimding.  is  sponsor- 
mg  the  museum.  Mr.  J.  Gerald  Gladding, 
president,  explained  that: 

The  museum  will  have  no  commercial 
connection  with  the  corporaUon.  However. 
Oladdlng  employees  share  our  pride  and  ex- 
citement m  being  able  to  sponsor  It. 


Pysshynge"  written  by  a  nim.  Dame 
Julian  Bemers  and  three  editions  of 
Izaak  Walton's  "The  Compleat  Angler.' 
Sister  Juliana  describes  how  to  tie  13 
flies  in  her  b(i>k,  believed  to  be  the  first 
ever  published  on  sport  fishing.  Several 
of  those  files  are  still  in  use  today,  al- 
though made  wltti  different  materials. 

South  Otselic  was  a  natural  choice  for 
the  museum.  Governor  Rockefeller  offi- 
cially named  it  "Pishing  Line  Capital  of 
the  World  •  in  1966  on  Gladding's  l&Oth 
birthday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  Gladding 
Corp.  on  this  public -minded  endeavor. 
The  company  was  founded  156  years  ago 
as  a  ropemaker,  by  John  Gladding  of 
South  Otselic.  Eventually  a  fishing  line 
business  was  added,  and  today  the  Glad- 
ding Corp  has  expanded  to  an  Interna- 
tional leisure  products  giant  with  sales 
of  $60  million  annually. 


GLADDING  INTERNATIONAL  SPORT 
PISHING  MUSEUM 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
there  are  as  many  "fish"  stories  as  there 
are  fishermen.  But  I  have  a  fish  story 
today  which  needs  no  embellishment  to 
make  it  slpiiflcant. 

Fishing,  whether  It  be  to  a  youngster 
on  a  quiet  siunmer  pond  or  to  an  experi- 
enced deep  sea  fisherman,  has  a  romantic 


The  museum  building  is  a  142-year-old 
eight-sided  mansion  which  has  long  been 
a  South  Otselic  landmark.  The  building 
was  restored  and  renovated  by  Gladding 
Corp.  especially  for  the  exhibits  which 
were  donated  and  collected  over  several 
years  imder  the  direction  of  Mrs.  James 
W.  Colranan  of  South  Otselic,  former  vice 
president  of  Glsulding. 

The  exhibits  follow  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  Octagon  House.  On  the 
walls  are  original  water  colors  of  New 
York  State  fish  on  losm  from  the  State 
Environmental  Conservation  Depart- 
ment; early  steel  engravings  of  famous 
fishing  scenes  smd,  in  the  Salt  Water 
Room,  hanging  mounted  fish  and  world- 
famous  deep  sea  rods. 

The  tackle  and  equipment  exhibits 
feature  early  creels,  taller  and  landing 
nets  dating  back  to  1889:  1840  salmon 
rods:  an  1884  Hardy's  Gold  Medal  Fly 
Rod  with  pieces  of  ebony  inlild  between 
can  sections  and  a  silver  engra\'ed 
handle. 

TTiree  items  with  particular  historical 
significance  are:  an  1819  9-foot  bamboo 
rod  with  Inlaid  handle  taken  from  the 
cabin  of  Robert  Pulton's  steamboat 
Clermont:  an  unusual  fly  rod  used  by 
Col.  Theodore  Lyman — 1833-97 — first 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries; and  a  marble  top  table  which  be- 
longed to  Henry  Clay  around  1806. 

Other  cases  show  famous  Thomas  and 
Leonard  fiy  rods  and  trail  rods,  all  of  can 
wound,  cork  and  wood  handles. 

In  the  Salt  Water  Roc»n,  Lou  Marron's 
huge  rod  on  which  he  cauglit  the  world's 
record — 1,182  pounds — ^broadbUl  sword- 
fish  is  featured  along  with  United  States, 
British,  and  Russian  equipment. 

Hundreds  of  lures  are  displayed.  One 
is  a  polished  stone  and  haiidcrafted 
trolling  rig  used  by  Greenland  Eskimos 
and  predating  similar  modem  lures  by 
hundreds  of  years. 

The  library  features  rare  editions  of 
famous  fishing  books.  Included  are  an 
edition  of  the  1496  AD.  "Pysshe  and 


LET  US  NOT  DELAY  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF  1975  AUTO  EXHAUST 
STANDARDS 

(Mr.  REE6  asked  tmd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  this  week 
the  National  Research  Council  issued  a 
lengthy  report  linking  the  rise  in  lung 
cancer  in  the  United  States  with  air  pol- 
lution. If  air  pollution  were  reduced  in 
and  around  U.8.  clUes  by  60  percent,  the 
NRC  concluded,  the  lung  cancer  rates 
might  be  reduced  as  much  as  20  percent 
in  the  United  States. 

I  note  that  a  spokesman  for  our  larg- 
est auto  c<unpany  indicates  that  ooce 
again  a  request  will  be  mskde  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  a  1- 
year  delay  in  the  1975  auto  exhaust  emis- 
sion standards.  And  the  same  spokesman 
says  the  company  will  make  a  strong 
pitch  for  modification  of  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1970  which  mandate 
these  standards.  These  statements  are 
accompanied  by  the  usual  selfHservlng 
pleas  of  how  much  work  and  money  htis 
been  put  Into  research  and  how  tech- 
nlcallj'  difficult  It  is  to  meet  these 
standards. 

Here  in  the  Congress  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  this  song  of  woe  over  the 
past  3  years.  In  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  we  have  been  trying  to  per- 
suade, cajole,  and  regulate  the  auto  com- 
panies into  abating  their  poisonous 
fumes  since  the  earty  1960's,  we  have 
been  hearing  It  for  a  decade. 

There  Is  a  difference  this  time,  how- 
ever. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  win  re- 
call, the  Clean  Air  Act  Ammdments  of 
1970,  enacted  ao  overwhelmingly  hj  liotti 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  gave  the  auto 
companies  6  years  to  reduce  their  ^nls- 
slons  of  carbon  monoxide  and  unbumed 
hydrocarbons  90  percent  and  6  years  to 
reduce  their  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen 90  percent.  These  percentages  were 
calculated  as  the  reduction  required  to 
obtain  the  improvement  in  air  quality 
required  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

However,  recognizing  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  the  legislation  p^mltted  the 
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Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  poetpooe  full  Imple- 
mentation of  tbeae  standardfl  for  1  year 
and  to  Impose  Interim  standards  for  that 
year. 

However,  in  order  to  grant  thla  1-year 

suspension,    the   Administrator   of    the 

EPA  was  required  to  make  four  findings: 

First,  such  siupension  Is  essential  to 

the  public  health  and  welfare ; 

Second,  all  good  faith  efforts  have  been 
made  to  meet  the  standards; 

Third,  the  applicant  for  the  suspensiwi 
has  established  that  effective  control 
technology,  operating  methods  or  other 
techiu)logy  is  not  available:  and 

Fourth,  that  a  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  not  indicated 
that  technology,  processes,  or  other  al- 
ternatives are  available  to  meet  the 
standards. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Adminis- 
trator had  to  make  all  four  of  these 
determinations  before  granting  the  sus- 
pension. 

Predictably,  the  auto  companies  ap- 
plied for  the  1-year  suspension  of  the 
1975  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide 
standards  at  almost  the  earliest  date  per- 
mitted under  the  law.  Ttie  EPA  held  ex- 
haustive hearings  and  took  more  than 
2,000  pages  of  written  and  statistical  tes- 
timony. Much  of  this  testimony  centered 
around  a  device  called  a  catalytic  con- 
verter, which  the  Administrator  indi- 
cated at  the  close  of  the  hearings,  would 
be  the  key  element  In  emission  control 
systems  to  meet  the  1975  standards. 

After  analysis  of  this  testimony,  the 
Administrator  rendered  a  decision  deny- 
ing the  application  of  the  auto  companies 
for  the  1-year  suspension.  He  said  in  his 
ruling  that  the  auto  companies  had  not 
proved  that  the  technology  does  not  ex- 
ist or  has  not  existed  long  enough  for 
them  to  put  It  into  use  In  1975. 
I  quote  from  his  written  decision: 
Baaed  on  ui  uuklyBls  ot  tbe  entire  record, 
I  conclude  that  tb«  emlflslMi  rednotlon  r«- 
quli«d  to  meet  the  1976  standards  can  prob- 
ably be  achieved  In  a  nvmaber  of  current  en- 
gines suitable  for  us*  in  moet  popular  varle- 
tlee  or  automobUee.  My  beet  analysis  of  Uve 
available  data  Indicates  that  maximum  r*- 
ductlona  can  be  achieved  by  modmcattona 
and  Improvements  to  the  engine  Itself  and 
by  use  of  noble  metal  catalysta  In  the  ex- 
haust system. 

Addressing  the  question  of  good  faith, 
though  not  ruling  on  it,  the  Administra- 
tor said: 

Although  nearly  all  automobUe  manufac- 
turers have  claimed  that  commitments  to 
catalyst  suppliers  were  required  during  the 
early  months  of  1973.  only  Ford  has  made 
financial  arrangements  with  catalyst  sup- 
pliers to  enable  them  to  commence  plant 
oQiistnictlon. 


On  the  question  of  timing,  the  Admin- 
istrator had  this  to  say: 

The  record  In  the  proceeding  before  me  In- 
dicates that  adequate  lead  time  presently 
remains  for  automobile  maniifacturers  to  ea- 
•ure  the  availability  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  catalytic  converters  far  normal  1B7S  model 
year  introduction  dates.  An  adequate  supply 
can  b«  guaranteed  if  manufacturers  make 
financial  conunltmants  to  catalyst  suppliers 
during  the  period  liiay-July  of  this  year. 

At  the  press  conference  at  which  he 
announced  his  dedalon,  the  question  of 
roppUcation  for  the  1-year  suspension 


was  raised.  The  Administrator  had  this 
to  say: 

They  can  contract  with  the  catalyst  manu- 
facturers to  make  available  by  1975,  or  the 
1975-model  automobllee,  the  catalytic  sys- 
tems. They  can  continue  to  test  the  com- 
ponents of  the  best  system  that  they  have 
and  continue  to  teat  other  potential  com- 
ponents, and  if  at  the  end  of  this  kind  of 
good-faith  effort  they  can  come  in  and  say, 
based  on  much  more  careful  proof  in  a  new 
application,  we  now  believe  that  the  tech- 
nology is  not  available;  as  I  read  the  statute. 
I  have  to  take  a  look  at  that  new  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  one  auto  company 
has  made  the  kind  of  commitment  to  a 
catalyst  supplier  which  the  Adminis- 
trator clearly  believes  to  be  an  essential 
element  of  a  "good  faith"  effort  to  meet 
the  1975  standard.  But  that  is  not  the 
largest  auto  company,  the  one  which 
says  it  is  coming  back  to  the  Congress 
seeking  to  wesiken  the  automotive  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970  and  is  going  to  reapply  to  EPA 
for  the  1-year  suspension  of  the  1975 
standards. 

This  is  outrageous.  Let  us  do  away 
with  euphemisms.  General  Motors  Is  our 
largest  auto  company  Indeed,  it  is  the 
largest  industrial  organization  in  the 
world.  It  may  also  be  the  most  arrogant. 
PYom  the  days  when  it  put  detectives  on 
Ralph  Nader's  trail  and  tried  to  entice 
him  with  hired  women.  It  has  been  clear 
that  this  corporate  giant  would  stop  at 
nothing  to  avoid  fiilfllltag  its  safety  and 
environmental  obligations  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We    in   southern   California   know   it 
well — and  to  our  sorrow.  We  have  seen 
General  Motors — and  the  auto  Industry 
in   general,   it   must   be  said — progress 
from  a  positicai  of  claiming  there  was  no 
air  pollution  problem  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia, to  claiming  that  there  was  an  air 
pollution  problem,  but  It  was  not  their 
faiilt,  to  their  present  position  of  claim- 
ing, against  all  the  evidence  of  the  eyes 
and  nose  that  the  pollution  problem  is 
getting  better.  Throughout  thia  changing 
litany,    there   has    been    cme    constant 
theme:  Nothing  more  needs  to  be  done 
other  than  what  is  already  being  done. 
I  say  to  General  Motors  and  to  the 
auto  industry:  Something  needs  to  be 
done,  something  beyond  what  is  already 
being  done.  To  come  before  this  Congress 
to  weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments 
while  children  cannot  play  out  of  doors 
because  of  automotive  air  pollution  Is 
foolish.  This  Congress  should  not  Usten. 
To  come  before  the  EPA  asking  again 
for   siispension   of   the   1975   standards 
while  they  have  not  made  the  commit- 
ment which  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
h£is  clearly  Indicated  is  essential  to  dem- 
onstrating good  faith  is  unsurpassed  ar- 
rogance. The  EPA  should  not  listen. 


THE  NEED  TO  PROTIECT  PRISONERS' 
RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ^Mr.  Bado-lo)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  passing  of  the  first  year  after 
the  tragic  and  bloody  disturbance  at  the 


Attica  Prison  in  New  York.  Twelve 
months  ago  this  momlns  43  men — pri*. 
oners  and  guards,  black  and  white — were 
cruelly  gunned  down.  These  men  were 
not  only  the  needless  victims  of  unre- 
strained and  savage  police  power  but  of 
an  archaic,  repressive,  and  unproduc- 
tive penal  system  as  well. 

This  morning  we  read  accounts  of  the 
report  issued  by  the  distinguished  panel, 
headed  by  New  York  University  Lav 
School  Dean  Robert  McKay,  which  was 
appointed  to  Investigate  the  Attica  re- 
volt. I  am  not  at  all  surprised  by  the 
findings  of  the  McKay  Commission  as 
they  simply  confirm  what  I  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Observers  Com- 
mittee have  said  over  the  past  year  about 
the  basic  factors  imderlytoig  the  uprising 
and  the  tragic  events  of  those  terrible  5 
days.  Among  other  determinations  the 
commission  found  that  conditions  in- 
side the  Attica  Prison  which  lead  to  the 
prisoners'  revolt  were  dehumanizing,  de- 
basing, and  volatile  almost  to  the  point 
of  inevitable  conflict. 

As  the  McKay  Commission  so  correct- 
ly observed,  prisoners  must  have  all  the 
rights  of  other  citizens  except  those 
which  are  specifically  taken  away  by 
court  order.  Clearly  the  rights  of  the 
prisoners  at  Attica  were  ignored — ^prlor 
to.  during,  and  after  the  disturbances. 
Unfortimately,  the  denial  of  rights  to 
prisoners  is  not  confined  to  Attica  or  to 
other  New  York  State  facilities  but 
exists  in  the  majority  of  other  State 
correctional  InstitutionB  and  Federal 
prisons. 

The  disturbance  at  Attica  was  not  a 
race  riot  or  an  effort  by  prisoners  to  stage 
an    escape.    Rather,    it    r^resoited   a 
desperate  attempt  by  stane  1.209  men  to 
achieve  a  decent  standard  of  survival,  to 
seciire  those  basic  righte  of  human  dig- 
nity and  just  treatment.  The  28  demands 
made  by  the  Attica  Inmates — demands 
which  were  accepted  but  have  yet  to  be 
implemented  by  New  York  State  ofB- 
cials — sought  to  obtain  a  modicum  of 
civil  and  humane  treatment  such  as  ade- 
quate food  and  water  for  all  Inmates, 
true  religious  freedom,  the  ability  to  cor- 
respond freely  with  family  and  friends, 
and  other  areas  which  affect  the  daily 
lives  of  the  prisoners.  The  inmates  felt, 
and  properly  so,  that  their  rights  were 
being  violated.  Only  in  a  few  instances 
would  any  of  th^  demands  necessitate 
the  enactment  of  new  laws  or  programs, 
some  of  which  had  already  been  proposed 
but  had  been  stalled  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Basically,  what  the  Attica  in- 
cident was  all  about  was  the  crimes  those 
prisoners  felt  were  being  committed  and 
had  been  committed  against  them,  in 
violation  of  their  rights. 

The  43  deaths  and  more  than  80  seri- 
oiis  woundings  at  Attica  coiild  and  should 
have  been  avoided  had  affirmative  action 
been  taken  by  legislators  and  corrections 
officials  on  the  myriad  of  proposals  and 
recommendations  which  have  been  Issued 
by  countless  commissions  and  panels— 
the  Kemer  Commission,  the  U.N.  Con- 
gress on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the 
Treatment  of  Criminal  Offenders,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Eiiforce- 
mmt  and  the  Adminlstrati<»  of  Justice, 
among  others.  The  incidents  of  that 
bloody  MondE^r  need  never  have  occurred 
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iMd  elected  and  appointed  ofScials  ac- 
cepted the  sad  fact  that  our  prisons  are 
punitive,  not  rdiabilltative,  and  come  to 
tbe  full  realization  that  the  rights  of 
piicuiers  must  be  observed  and  protected. 
Serious  and  constructive  attentioD 
QHBt  be  given  to  prisoner  grievances  and 
,«(ponsible  authorities — including  Ped- 
ffal  and  State  legislative  bodies — must  be 
fiffly  responsive  to  prisoner  efforts  to  seek 
redress  in  positive  ways.  If  we  do  other- 
ifise  we  will  witness  more,  and  perhaps 
bloodier,  Atticas. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the 
demands  of  and  the  variety  of  problems 
confronted  by  the  approximately  400,000 
persons  now  housed  in  the  more  than 
4.000  jails  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  acknowledge  the 
ftPjrticabUity  of  basic  human  and  civU 
rights  to  prisoners  and  we  must  develop 
some  type  of  bill  of  rights  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  our  jails  and  prisons.  We  must 
also  establish  a  mechanism  to  assure  the 
lair  and  equal  application  of  those  rights. 
As  Milton  Rector,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Council  mi  Crime  and 
Ddlnquency,  hsis  so  aptly  observed: 

The  entire  community  Is  better  served  by 
treating  prisoners  humanely  than  by  ulti- 
mately releasing  persons  who  are  more  em- 
bittered and  callous  than  when  they  were 
conunltted. 


The  central  core  of  smy  bill  of  rights 
fwr  prison  inmates  is  the  right  to  the  full 
protection  of  our  laws  and  legal  proc- 
esses. Even  though  a  man  may  be  foxmd 
guilty  and  sent  to  prison,  he  does  not  be- 
come a  nonperson  for  whom  the  law  and 
the  legal  process  no  longer  apply.  He  still 
maintains  certain  basic  rights  which 
cannot  be  stripped  irova  him  and  the 
prison  inmate  must  be  afforded  the  full 
protection  of  and  access  to  our  laws  suid 
legal  system.  Respect  for  the  law  can 
never  be  achieved  if  the  law  stops  at  the 
prison  walls. 

In  protecting  the  rights  of  prisoners  we 
must  undertake  meaningful  efforts  to  in- 
sure that  they  are  not  degraded  or  treat- 
ed like  animals  and  are  not  abused  in 
any  way.  Even  though  they  are  confined 
to  a  penal  institution,  a  person  must  not 
be  the  victim  of  physical  or  verbal  abuse; 
he  has  a  right  to  be  properly  clothed  and 
fed,  afforded  adequate  and  necessary 
medical  care ;  and  imprisoned  in  facilities 
wtiich  meet  certain  basic,  minimum 
standards  of  human  decency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  correct 
some  of  the  gross  Inequities  and  unspeak- 
able conditions  which  now  exist  in  our 
penal  institutions  and  to  implement  one 
of  the  basic  reconmiendations  of  the  Mc- 
Kay Commission,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  will  provide  certain 
basic  principles  for  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  Federal  correctional  institu- 
tions. Although  this  measure — the  Pris- 
oner Rights  Act — will  apply  to  only  those 
22,000  persons  confined  to  the  51  Fed- 
eral correctional  faculties,  I  am  hopeful 
tt»t  it  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  State 
legislatures.  The  Prisoner  Rights  Act  is 
based  on  a  draft  proposal — a  model  act 
for  the  protection  of  rights  of  prisoners — 
of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  aiid  De- 
linquency. It  is  ironic  that  New  York 
State  Corrections  Commissioner  Rusaell 
0.  Oswald,  who  must  bear  a  great  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  tragic  events 


at  Attica,  serves  on  the  NCCiys  executive 
committee. 

This  legislation  recognises  the  rixhta  of 
prisoners  as  persons  and  cltiaesa  and  is 
aimed  at  halting  a  number  of  abuses 
against  them.  It  affirms  the  fact  that 
prisoners  retain  an  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  ordinary  cltlaen,  except 
for  those  expressly  withdrawn  by  law, 
and  stipulates  that  Uiis  principle  must 
underlie  all  rules,  regiilations,  procedures 
and  practices  which  relate  to  Federal 
prisoners.  In  addition  to  declaring  that 
prisoners'  rights  include  such  things  as 
the  right  to  adequate  meals,  medical  care, 
an  acceptable  level  of  sanitation,  proper 
housing  land  protection  against  physical 
or  ps^xhological  mistreatment,  it  also 
stipulates  that  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tions officials  will  be  held  responsible  for 
maintaining  these  minimum  standards 
and  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  inmates. 

If  a  prisoner  believes  these  or  other 
rights  are  being  denied  to  him,  he  is  en- 
titled to  report  a  grievance  directly  to 
the  Attorney  General.  A  fuD  investiga- 
tion will  then  be  ccmducted  by  inde- 
pendent investigators  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  a  written  report 
of  the  findings  are  to  be  voaAit  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  to  the  inmate. 
Another  important  feature  of  this  bill 
Is  the  provision  that  if  anyone  who  makes 
proper  application  to  visit  an  inmate  is 
prevented  from  doing  so — such  as  the 
prisoner's  attorney,  a  relative,  a  friend 
or  even  a  Member  of  Congress — a  civil 
action  can  be  instituted  against  the 
authority  barring  the  visit. 

The  issues  covered  by  this  legislation 
have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  law 
suits  and  I  believe  this  bill  will  help  to 
clarify  the  courts'  Intent  in  many  In- 
stances. F^irthermore,  my  bill  encour- 
ages the  courts  to  reject  a  "hands  off" 
poUcy  and  permit  them  to  supervise 
prison  administration  in  order  to  pro- 
tect prisoners  against  abuse  and  to  de- 
fend their  basic  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today   is   certainly   no   panacea.    How- 
ever, we  must  learn  the  tragic  lessons  of 
Attica  and  begin  to  take  positive  steps  to 
remove  the  basic  causes  of  unrest  in  our 
prisons,  at  all  levels.  My  experiences  at 
Attica  last  year,  and  in  a  similar  capacity 
during  the  disturbances  at  the  Queens 
House  of  Detention  tn  1970,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  vast  majority  of 
prisoners  fully  realize  their  positions  and 
obligations  to  society  and  that  they  will 
abide  by  the  rules  governing  them  If 
they  are  treated  with  respect,  some  de- 
gree of  understanding  and  compassion 
and  are  permlted  to  freely  exercise  those 
basic  rights  which  must  be  guaranteed  to 
them.  The  time  of  appointing  further 
commissions  and  caning  for  additional 
studies  is  long  past  smd  we  must  now  take 
affirmative  action  on  this  most  pressing 
Issue.  While  we  in  the  Congress  are  only 
able  to  legislate  as  far  as  Federal  fa- 
cilities are  concerned,  I  call  upon  our 
feUow  legislators  in  the  State  capitols 
throughout  the  coimtry  to  join  with  us 
in  this  Important  imdertaklng  and  to 
enact  these  urgently  needed,  long  overdue 
reforms   and   affirmation   of   prtsotiars' 
rights. 


The  bin  and  related  articles  fdkyw: 

[Vnm  the  WaAbtDgton  Post,  Stpt.  19.  1013] 
Attic*  RjroBT:  Whose  Ciannwi.rrT 
la  m  QtnurnoK? 
(By  Stephen  D.  laaaoa) 
New  To»k,  September  12. — In  an  era  when 
the  government  is  so  ready  to  castigate  the 
preM  for  supposed  trresponalblUty,  for  lack- 
ing crodlbUlty,  tot  Its  tfete  inteUectuallam 
and  for  who  knows  what  else,  along  cocqm 
the  official   New  Tork  Stat*  report  on  the 
Attica    prison    uprising,    which    leave*    you 
wondering  whose  credlblUty,  whose  re«i>on- 
siblllty  Is  In  question. 

Thait  Imposing  dooiiment,  called  The 
Official  Report  of  the  New  Tork  State  Spe- 
cial Commission  on  Attica,  is  being  made 
public  today — the  anniversary  of  the  bloody 
day  one  year  ago  when  State  Policemen 
liberated  the  hoetageg  and  the  prtoon  from 
the  Inmates. 

Three  day*  after  the  police  attack  on 
Attica,  I  heard  that  one  of  the  guards  who 
had  been  held  hostage  by  the  re-belling  In- 
mates had  been  hit  with  a  "dumdum" — an 
exD*J^dlng  bullet  considered  so  maiming  that 
the  1906  Geneva  Convention  banned  th«n 
from  use  In  intemaitlonal  warfare. 

The  guard,  Michael  Smith,  had  allegedly 
been  hit  In  the  abdomen.  The  bullet  had 
expanded  on  entry,  ripping  out  large  por- 
tions of  his  lower  lnte«lne.  The  bullet  had 
splintered  "well,"  according  to  my  source. 
So  many  fragments  were  In  young  Smith's 
body  that  only  about  half  of  them  could  be 
removed  by  surgeons,  and  the  ether  half 
(about  301  were  left  In  his  body. 

As  reporters  do  In  such  cases,  I  proceeded 
to  try  to  "check  o^t"  the  report.  It  checked 
out. 

I  then  called  the  office  of  Robert  Fischer, 
the  deputy  attorney  general  of  New  Tork 
State,  to  get  the  "state's"  side  of  the  story. 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  had  aaelgned  Fischer, 
the  Job  of  Investigating  any  poaslble  law 
violations  In  the  whole  Attica  Incident 

Fischer's  preee  spokesman,  Emerson 
Moran.  said  he  doubted  that  what  I  told 
him  was  true,  and  demanded  the  source  of 
my  information.  "I  cant  and  wont  tril  you. 
but  it  is.  in  fact,  true,"  I  said.  "The  man  is 
Ivlng  there  In  St.  Jerome's  Boepltal  with  80 
shell  fragments  still  In  him." 

Moran  said  he  would  check  out  the  report 
and  get  back  to  me.  Several  hours  later,  he 
called  and  said : 

"To  our  knowledge.  Ifs  about  as  erroneous 
as  it  can  be.  We  are  aware  of  the  facte  of 
the  type  of  ammunition  provided,  the  type 
at  weapons  used.  To  our  luK>wledge,  aU  used 
standard  weaponry." 

Moran  r«ad  a  statement  from  Fischer,  say- 
ing. In  effect,  th»t  all  facts  would  be  In- 
vestigated In  due  time. 

Moran  also  asked  me  not  to  report  the 
story.  The  Washington  Poet,  he  eald.  would 
b«  "acting  Irreaponslbiy  to  publish  such 
unconfirmed,  inflammatory  material.  He  said 
he  could  not  urge  me  strongly  exwugh  to 
quash  the  article — it  Ju«t  was  not  frue. 

The  decision  was  put  to  The  Port's 
natlcmal  affairs  editor,  who  decided  to  go 
ahead.  The  state's  denials  were  Indtided,  as 
we  say.  "high  up"  in  the  story. 

The  New  Tork  TlmeB.  the  foUowlng  day, 
in  a  story  on  Attlea  cazTtad  a  mention  at  the 
d\undum  report  "well  down"  la  Its  atory.  In 
It.  the  state  absolutely  denied  that  tta  troop- 
ers fired  any  such  bullets  on  Sept.  13. 

Knd  of  IncUent.  Dumdum  report  white- 
washed. 

Now  comes  "Hie  OfBclal  Report  by  the  com- 
mission headed  by  New  Tork  TTnlverslty  Law 
School  Dean  Robert  B  McKay. 

On  pages  853-356,  the  McKay  commission 
calmly  ispotts  that  every  trooper  on  those 
walls  a  year  ago  who  was  equipped  with  a 
.270  caliber  rlfie  that  day  was  firiiig  expand- 
ing bullets — dumdums. 

■me  type  of  ammunition  wed  by  the  troop- 
en,  aald  the  commission,  was  tipped  "with 
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the  unprot«ct«l  •oft  l9*ii  no«e  .  .  .  and  taixU 
to  «p»n<l  greatly  upon  Impact."  The  com- 
miaiton  eren  quotes  the  »dTertl«lng  brochure 
for  tueb  bullets  caOled  Sllvertlpe: 

It*  ipeciAl  aUoy  }»eket  preventa  pre- 
mature ezpanaton  whUe  tbe  buUet  penetratee 
through  thick  hide  and  tlaaua  In  deep  and 
vital  area*.  Sllvertlp  muahrooma  perfectly  and 
releaaea  tremendous  energy  that  ttopa  them 
cold." 

Moran.  queried  by  this  reporter  yesterday. 
said  he  sat  through  the  commission's  hearing, 
and  stlU  lant  sure  whether  the  bullet*  used 
were  dumdum*. 

Smith,  the  Injured  guard.  1*.  Reached  at 
hl3  home  near  Attica,  where  he  has  been  for 
the  last  year,  he  said : 

"They  might  say  it  was  an  expanding  type 
bullet,  but  they  Aont  want  to  call  It  a  dum- 
dum, and  what  the  hell's  the  difference?" 

Smith  baa  undargone  two  operation*  lo  far, 
and  hopes  hi*  last  will  be  In  December,  whan 
surgeon*  try  to  repair  his  lower  intestines  so 
the  colostomy  can  be  removed.  Some  bullet 
fragments  wUl  be  left  in  permanenUy. 

Moran  stUl  sticks  to  hU  Impression  that 
The  Post  ought  not  to  have  printed  that  story 
last  September 

"On  the  basis  of  the  information  I  had  at 
the  time."  he  says,  "It  did  appear  to  be  Irre- 
sponsible ...  to  reach  back  Into  that  time 
and  attempt  to  make  Judgments  on  a  ques- 
tion like  that  now  1*  dUttcult,  especially  when 
you  consider  the  nature  of  the  Information 
which  was  available  to  thoae  who  sought  it 
at  the  time,  and  I  think  you  know  the  prob- 
lems that  existed  there,  at  least  on  your  part. 
on  the  outside." 

Prom  all  of  this.  It  perhaps  Is  no  smaU  won- 
der that  the  press  \a  somewhat  skeptical  when 
government  questions  the  media's  credibility. 
The  McKay  commission.  In  other  segments 
of  Its  report,  tell*  how  state  troopers  encour- 
aged other  troopers  to  lie  about  what  they 
had  done,  to  cover  up.  One  of  my  original 
sources  on  the  Smith  shooting  confided  then 
that  state  official*  had  ordered  blm  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut  about  the  dumdum. 

Critics  far  and  wide  have  chastised  the 
press  for  Its  initial  reports  out  of  AtUca  a 
year  ago.  for  reporting  erroneously  that  In- 
mates had  slashed  guards'  throats,  that  one 
^ard  had  been  castrated. 

True,  many  of  the  press  reports  of  that  In- 
cident. Including  one  paragraph  In  this  news- 
paper, failed  to  attribute  such  statements  to 
state  officials.  The  missing  attribution  1* 
hardly  excusable. 

But  perhaps  the  press  can  go  too  far  In 
self-flagellation.  It  was  Russell  O.  Oewaid.  the 
state's  corrections  commlaaJoner  who — stand- 
ing over  a  pool  of  blood  where  the  main  cat- 
walks intersect  Inside  Attica,  at  4:30  p.m.  last 
Sept.  13 — slowly  moving  hU  head  from  side 
to  side  as  If  in  mourning,  and  pointing  to  the 
prison  yard  balow,  told  me  that,  yes,  a  hos- 
tage had  baen  castrated   "right  down  there," 
and  that.  yes.  three  of  his  own  guards'  throats 
had   been   slashed    "from  ear   to  ear"   right 
where  we  were  standing. 
"Are  you  sura?"  I  asked. 
""Absolutely,"  he  said.    "Absolutely  " 
The  next  day.  when  the  truth  came  out 
about  how  the  guard*  had  died — at  the  hands 
of  the  state's  own  men — Oswald  told  the  press 
according  to  the  McKay  commission : 

"There  may  have  been  unauthorlaed  reports 
of  slashed  throats.  But  you  know  I  never  told 
you  that.' 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept  13.  19TO1 

ArriCA    PoiacE    Action    Assauxd 

(By  Stephen  Isaacs) 

New  Yoax.  September  12. — New  York 
Stale  s  official  Investigation  of  the  revolt  at 
Attica  prison  has  concluded  that  tlie  state 
almoet  callously  disregarded  human  life  in 
lu  handling  of  the  uprising. 

Tbe  investigating  commission,  appointed 
at  the  request  of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  two 
weeks   after   he   had    approved    using   state 


troopers'  firepower  to  reclaim  the  prison — one 
year  ago  Wednesday— also  criticized  Eocke- 
feUer's  role  in  the  events. 

The  report's  moet  chUUng  section  Is  on  the 
police  action  In  reclaiming  the  prison  from 
the  rebellious  Inmates 

In  IS  minutes  of  wild  shooting.  39  persons 
were  killed  by  the  troopers,  10  of  them  state 
employee*  who  had  been  held  hostage  by  the 
Inmates. 

The  report  describes  mass  chaos  In  the  at- 
tack. Including  no  communication  between 
squad  leaders  and  commander*,  no  way  to  tell 
men  to  stop  firing,  and  no  clear  directions 
on  when  to  fire. 

In  the  prison  ysird.  says  the  commission's 
report,  "troopers  shot  into  tents,  trenches, 
and  barricades  without  looking  first.  In  ad- 
dition, even  where  the  firing  may  have  been 
Justified  .  ,  .  the  use  of  shotguns  loaded  with 
buckshot  in  the  heavily  populated  spaces  of- 
D  Yard  led  to  the  kllUnf;  and  wounding  of 
hostages  and  of  Inmates  who  were  not  en- 
gaged In  any  hostUe  actU'tty." 

The  nine-member  investigating  commis- 
sion which  was  headed  by  Dean  Robert  B. 
McKay  of  New  York  University  Law  School, 
said  that  ""the  major  significance  of  this  re- 
port may  lie  In  the  fact  that  It  documents 
in  considerable  detaU  every  aspect  of  the  life 
and  structure  of  a  major  prison,  based  upon 
more  precise  information  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  assembled  about  any  single  Institu- 
tion. .  .  ." 

The  commission  interviewed  about  1.600 
inmates.  400  prison  guards,  270  state  troop- 
ers, 200  National  Guardsmen  and  hundreds 
of  others  involved. 

It  found  that  the  l.nmatee'  grievances  were 
legitimate.  !n  the  main,  and  that  the  inmates 
had  tried  to  work  within  the  system  to  cor- 
rect them  to  no  avail.  It  found  pervasive  in- 
stitutional and  personal  racism  within  the 
prison. 

"That  the  explosion  occurred  fljst  at  At- 
tica.'  said  the  report,  "'was  probably  chance. 
But  the  elements  for  replication  are  all 
around  us.  Attica  Is  evory  prison;  and  every 
prison  is  Attica." 

Before  its  detailed  deecription  and  analy- 
sis of  what  happened  at  Attica  between  Sept. 
9  and  13.  1971.  when  a  tx>tal  of  43  persons 
lost  their  lives,  the  commission  expressed 
despair  with  the  entire  American  system  of 
dealing  with  lawbreakers,  saying: 

"Prison  Is  the  end  of  the  criminal  justice 
line — for  Inmates,  for  supervisory  personnel, 
and  for  members  of  the  public  who  have 
conveniently  forgotten  the  institutions  to 
which  they  abandon  their  most  difficult  fel- 
low citizens." 

The  commission  found  that : 
Conditions  inside  Attica  leading  up  to  the 
inmates'  takeover  were  dehumanizing,  debas- 
ing and  volatile  almost  to  the  point  of  In- 
evitable warfare 

No  plot  or  organized  rebellion  existed — the 
takeover  was  spontaneous,  disorganized, 
badly  managed  by  the  inmates. 

The  negotiating  procedure  between  the 
state  and  the  inmates  evolved  haphazardly 
and  was  misunderstood  by  almoet  all  the  par- 
ties involved. 

The  retaking  of  the  occupied  prison  yards 
was.  as  the  commission  vividly  describes  It. 
almost  K&fka-esque  In  its  disorganization 
and  in  its  disregard  for  human  life. 

The  assault  involved  about  300  troopers 
armed  with  shotguns  and  high-powered 
3-ilpers'  rifles,  using  ammunition  that  ap- 
parently helped  increase  loss  of  life,  the 
report  said. 

OTHI*    FINDINGS 

The  report  said : 

■'  .  .  .  There  was  no  procedure  established 
for  instructing  the  individual  troopers  of  the 
assault  forces  on  the  action  and  behavior  ex- 
pected of  them  during  the  assult. 

"In  a  closed  session  before  the  commission, 
one  trooper  described  the  confusion  during 
the   first  alert   .   .    .   when   he  was  suddenly 


told.  'We  are  going  now.'  He  tastlflad  that  tba 
trooper*  had  no  idea  who  tbalr  leadara  ««• 
or  what  their  objective*  were  to  be.  'We  were 
Just  going  to  storm  the  prison.'  he  said." 

On  the  assault  day.  the  Deport  said,  "some 
of  the  commander*  did  not  even  know  who 
wa*  in  thetr  datalla." 

"...  The  police  oommander*  eq>act«l 
their  men  to  fire  only  at  Inmates  engaged  in 
overt,  hostile  acts  against  hostages  and  troop, 
ers.  But  there  was  no  discussion  or  explan*. 
tlon  of  what  constituted  an  overt,  hostile 
act.  That  decision,  too.  wa*  left  to  the  indl- 
vldual  trooper  ..." 

ONE    CLEAB    order 

The  report  said  that  troopers  did  get  on* 
clear  order;  to  avoid  hand-to-hand  combat. 
"The  necessary  implication  of  that  order  w»« 
that  physical  restraint  short  of  firepower  ^«a 
not  available,"  the  commlaeion  said. 

The  commission  tested  the  shotgun  am- 
munition used  by  the  troopers  and  found 
that  "at  distance*  of  40  and  60  yards  .  .  , 
the  actual  pattern  ( of  th*  spray  of  the  pel- 
lets 1  spread  at  those  distances  is  larger  than 
4  feet  In  diameter  ,  ."  The  high-powered 
rifle  bullets  fired  by  troopers  on  the  roofs, 
said  the  commission,  were  expanding  bullet* 
that  have  been  prohibiten  by  International 
treaty  from  use  In  war. 

In  addition,  the  commlaalon  said,  the  state 
had  faUed  to  call  in  medical  help  in  advance 
of  the  attack. 

"The  story  of  the  medical  treatment  of 
the  wounded  inmates  ...  is  a  study  In  total 
lack  of  planning  and  concern,"  says  the  re- 
port. "And  If  nc  additional  lives  were  lost 
in  spite  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  unsung  heroes — volun- 
teer doctors  and  young  National  Guardsmen 
on  weekend  duty — who  brought  one  of  the 
few  rays  ot  humanity  into  that  inhuman 
day.  ■ 

FOUS   HOURS   .\WBSW\RD 

The  commission  said  the  first  surgery  on 
a  wounded  Inmate  began  four  hours  after 
the  shooting  stopped,  and  the  first  Inmate 
evacuated  to  a  hospital  emergency  room  was 
taken  there  7'^  hours  after  he  was  shot. 
•"Many  operations  for  gunshot  wounds  were 
not  performed  until  the  next  day."  said  the 
rep)ort. 

And  the  next  day.  the  commission  said, 
troopers  and  guards  beat  and  harassed  In- 
mates unmercifully. 

The  commission  described  buckpasslng  by 
various  state  officials  about  reaponsibUity  for 
the  reprisals,  and  their  virtual  ignoring  of 
it  as  It  was  going  on. 

This  lack  of  control  was  evident  during 
the  attack,  the  report  said,  in  that  a  number 
of  correctional  officers  participated  in  the 
shooting,  even  though  Governor  RockefeUer 
and  other  state  officials  had  specifically  in- 
sisted that  thev  be  prohibited  from  doing 
so,  lest  they  be  too  emotionally  involved  to 
control  themselves. 

The  commission's  criticism  of  BtockefeUer 
lies  in  his  refusal  to  come  to  the  prison,  de- 
spite implorlngs  from  an  observers'  commit- 
tee to  do  so.  and  from  his  own  Commissioner 
of  Corrections.  Russell  O.  Oswald. 


KKASON   XTMDXaSTOOD 

"The  commission  can  readily  understand 
why  the  governor  was  unwilling  to  go  to 
Attica  prior  to  Commissioner  Oswald's  re- 
quest on  Sunday  evening,"  says  the  report, 

"The  governor's  presence  could  have  under- 
mined Oswald's  authority  in  dealing  with 
the  obeervers  and  inmates. 

In  such  circumstances,  where  stwe 
neglect  was  a  major  ccwitrlbutlng  factor  to 
the  uprising,  the  conunlsslon  feels  that  the 
governor  should  not  have  committed  the 
state's  armed  forces  against  the  rebels  with- 
out first  appearing  on  the  scene  and  satisiy- 
ing  himself  that  there  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive and  that  aU  precautions  against  exces- 
sive force  had  been  takan. '  _.„-,  in 
Perhaps  the  key  portion  at  the  report,  m 


,-»rd  to  the  governor's  and  Oawald'*  decl- 
■lon  to  go  In  ahootlng,  1*: 

"The  d«5lalon  wa*  baaad  upon  the  belief 
that  baalc  principle*— not  Juat  Uvea— wer* 
iTstake  m  the  uprlalng,  from  the  out»et  th* 
tovemor  perceived  th*  Attica  uprlalng  aa 
more  than  a  prison  riot.  The  uprising  con- 
rtltuted  an  insurrection  agalnat  the  very  au- 
thority of  the  state,  and  to  toterate  It  wa* 
to  concede  a  loss  of  sovereignty  over  the 
rebels . . . 

STATX    aKAOaXBTIOIf 

•The  decision  to  retake  the  prison  wa*  not 
a  quixotic  effort  to  rescue  hostages  In  the 
niidst  of  1.200  Inmates:  It  wa*  a  decisive  re- 
issertion  of  the  state  of  its  sovereignty  and 
newer  WhUe  all  state  official*  were  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  the  hoetages,  they 
had  finally  reached  the  conclusion  that,  after 
tour  days  of  negotiations,  the  need  to  reaa- 
lert  the  authority  of  the  state  over  the  rebel* 
outweighed  the  rlaka  of  an  a*8ault. 

"Many  inmates  still  believed,  when  (the 
attack  commenced),  that  the  balance  of 
power  was  controlled  by  hostage*,  not  guns. 
They  failed  to  realize  that  once  the  state 
decided  that  the  rebeUlon  wa*  no  longer 
tolerable,  the  lives  of  the  hostages  were  ex- 
pendable." 

The  commission  said  that  when  it  la*t 
visited  Attica— last  month— Improvements 
had  begun.  Some  black  and  Spanish-speak- 
ing guards  had  been  recruited,  more  liberal 
visiting  rules  Instituted,  restrictions  on  cor- 
respondence and  literature  eased,  new  uni- 
forms had  been  distributed,  nutrition  had 
been  Improved — and  two  showers  a  week  per 
Inmate  instead  of  one  were  now  allowed. 

BECOMMXNDATIONS 

But.  It  says,  unless  far  more  drastic  steps 
are  taken,  Attica  and  other  prisons  like  It 
are  likely  to  explode  again.  It  recommend* 
seven  principles  of  penology  that  ought  to  be 
followed  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  prevent- 
ing funher  Attlcas : 

1.  Prisoners  must  have  all  the  rights  of 
other  citizens  except  those  specifically  taken 
awav  by  court  order 

2.  Confinement  should  be  the  least  that  is 
administratively  necessary. 

3.  Confinement  should  be  directed  at  ele- 
vating and  enhancing  the  dignity,  worth 
and  self-confidence  of  the  Inmates,  not  at 
debasing  and  dehumanizing  them. 

4.  Community  groups  and  outside  profes- 
sionals should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
participate  regularly  In  the  Ufe  of  each  cor- 
rectional facility. 

5.  Correctional  officers  must  be  trained  and 
must  be  persons  motivated  to  help  Inmates. 

8.  Training  programs  should  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  principles. 

7.  Parole  procedures  must  be  measured  by 
clear  standards  and  prisoners  told  how  to  get 
it  and.  If  they  cannot  be  paroled,  why  not. 

Gov.  Rockefeller  and  Correction  Commis- 
sioner Oswald  both  declined  to  comment  di- 
rectly on  the  report. 

EockefeUer  l**ued  a  three-paragraph  state- 
ment thanking  the  commlaalon  for  It*  work. 
He  said  an  understanding  of  what  happened 
at  Attica  was  "essential  to  carrying  out  our 
proe'ams  for  Improving  our  system  of  crimi- 
nal Justice." 

A  spokesman  said  it  was  unlikely  the  gov- 
ernor would  have  further  comment. 

HJl.   16632 
A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the  United  SUtes 

Code  to  provide  rules  for  the  treatment 

of     prisoners      In     Federal     correctional 

institutions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a*  the  "Prlsonar  Right* 
Act". 


S»c.  2.  Title  18  of  th*  nnlt*d  State*  Code 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  chapter 
301  the  following  new  aactlon*: 
"5  4012.  Inhumane  treatment  of  prUonara. 
••(a)  The  Congress  daclar«*  that — 
"(1)  The  central  principle  underlying  all 
rule*,  regulation*,  procedure*,  and  practice* 
relating  to  persons  imprisoned  In  accordance 
with  Federal  law  1*  that  such  person*  shaU 
retain  aU  right*  of  an  ordinary  cltl»n,  except 
those  expreaaly  or  by  nece**ary  Implication 
taken  by  law. 

"(2)  Such  right*  Include  the  right*  to 
nutritious  food  In  adequate  quantltle*;  med- 
ical care;  an  acceptable  level  of  eanltatlon, 
ventilation,  Ught,  and  a  generaUy  healthful 
environment;  housing  containing  not  le** 
than  fifty  square  feet  of  floor  space  In  any 
confined  sleeping  area;  reaaonable  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  exercise  and  recrea- 
tional activities;  and  protection  against  any 
physical  or  pBychologlcal  abuse  or  unneces- 
sary Indignity. 

"(3)  Persons  in  control  of  Federal  penal 
and  correctional  institution*  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  maintaining  minimum  stand- 
ards and  shall  use  every  resource  avaUable 
to  them  to  prevent  Inhumane  treatment  of 
prisoners  by  any  person. 

"(b)  The  Inhumane  treatment  of  any  per- 
son held  under  authority  of  any  enactment 
of  Congress  Is  prohibited  and  whoever,  being 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
shall  knowingly  and  wlllfuUy  engage  la  such 
treatment,  or  knowingly  and  wUlfully  permit 
It,  shall  be  immedUtely  discharged  from  his 
office  or  employment. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term    inhumane  treatment'  means — 

"(1)  striking,  whipping,  or  otherwise  im- 
posing physicsal  pain  upon  a  prisoner  as  a 
measure  of  punishment; 

■■(2)  any  iise  of  physical  force  by  an  em- 
ployee except  that  which  may  be  necessary 
for  self  defense,  to  prevent  or  stop  assault 
by  one  prisoner  upon  another  person,  and  for 
prevention  of  riot  or  escape: 
"(3)  sexual  or  other  assaults: 
"(4)  any  punlUve  or  restrictive  measures 
taken    in    retaliation    for    the    assertion    of 

rights;  ^  . 

•  1 5)  any  measure  intended  to  degrade  such 
person,  including  insults  and  verbal  abuse; 

and 

"(6)  anv  Invidiously  discriminatory  treat- 
ment based  upon  race,  religion,  natlonaUty, 
or  political  beliefs. 

■"I  4013.  Minimum  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
persons   held   under   authority   of 
any  enactment  of  Congress. 
"  ( a)  No  person  held  under  authority  of  any 
enactment  of  Congress  may  be  placed  in  soli- 
tary confinement    (segregation   In  a  special 
cell  or  room )  unless — 

"  (1 )  such  person  receives  dally  during  such 
confinement  at  least  2.500  calories  of  food  In 
the   normal  diet   of  person*   otherwl**  con- 
fined in  that  penal  institution  a*  prtBoners; 
"(2)    the  cell  m  which  such  person  la  so 
confined  shall  be  at  least  as  large  a*  other 
ceUs  m  the  institution,  shall  be  adequately 
lighted  during  daylight  hours,  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necesslttes  of  clvUlzed  ex- 
istence, such  as  a  toUet,  bedding,  and  water 
for  drinking  and  washing,  and  shall  be  main- 
tained at  normal  room  temperatiu-es  for  com- 
fortable Uvlng.  except  that  any  of  theee  nec- 
essities may  be  removed  temporarily  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  preventing  suicide  or  self- 
destructive  acts,  or  damage  to  the  cell  and  it* 
equipment; 

'"(3)  such  person  is  allowed  normal  prison 
clothing  except  for  that  person's  own  pro- 
tection and  In  aU  case*  1*  allowed  body 
clothing  and  bedding  adequate  to  protect 
that  person's  health; 

""  (4)  such  confinement  is  solely  Intended  to 
protect  such  person  under  emergency  con- 
dition* or  to  protect  others,  doe*  not  con- 
tinue beyond  the  duration  of  such  emergency. 


and  does  not  interfere  with  •uch  peraon's 
right*  to  communicate  with  hi*  attorney  or 
to  avaU  hlmaelf  of  the  grlevano*  procedure 
established  under  BUbMCtlon  (b)  of  this 
section;  .    .       ^ 

"  (5)  the  hlgbast  ranking  offloer  on  outy  ac 
the  time  at  the  Inatltutlon  of  Buoh  oonlln*- 
ment  approve*.  If  *uch  oonflnement  con- 
tinue* more  than  one  hour; 

■'(8)  Buch  confinement  1*  terminated  In 
any  ca*e  within  forty-eight  hour*,  except  aa 
authortxed  by  a  medical  doctor  who  ha* 
examined  such  person  regularly  during  such 
confinement:  and 

"•(7)  such  conflnemeBt  la  recorded  la  a 
log  book  maintained  near  the  oeU  where  tt 
take*  place  along  with  all  adnii**lon*  and 
releasee  from  such  cell.  vl*lt*  to  It,  and  other 
event*    except    thoee    of    the    moat    routine 

nature.  „.  ww  w 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establlah 
a  grievance  procedure  to  which  aU  pereon* 
held  under  authority  of  any  enactment  of 
Congree*  shaU  have  accea*.  Bach  »uch  per- 
son abaU  be  entlUed  to  report  any  grlevanoe, 
whether  or  not  a  violation  of  the  rules  made 
under  thl*  section  or  section  4013  of  thl* 
tlUe,  and  to  make  such  report  by  maU  to  the 
Attorney  General.  The  grievance  procedure 
established  under  this  section  shall  provide 
for  an  Investigation  (aalde  from  any  In- 
vestigation made  by  the  penal  institution 
involved  or  bv  the  Director  of  Priaons  or  hi* 
delegate)  of  aU  aUeged  grtevancea  by  inde- 
pendent invertigators  appointed  by  th*  At- 
torney General,  and  for  a  written  report  of 
the  fln.dlngs  of  any  such  invoetlgatlon  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Prison*  and  to 
such  person. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prlaon* 
shall  eetabllsh  rules  permitting  attorney*  <rf 
record,  relative*,  and  friend*  to  visit  and  talk 
in  private  with  any  person  held  undw  au- 
thority of  any  enactment  of  Congrea*.  at 
reasonable  times  and  under  reaaonable 
limitations.  Any  penal  Institution  or  facility 
may  be  visited  at  any  time  by  any  Member 
of  Congress  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to  Congress  Any  person  having  been 
prevented,  upon  making  application  to  the 
appropriate  authority,  from  making  any 
visit  permitted  under  this  subeectton  ahaU 
have  a  clvU  action  agalnat  auch  authority  In 
which  such  authority  shall  be  enjoined  from 
further  interference  with  such  vlalt." 

Sac   3  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  301 
of    title    18    of    the    United    States    Code    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof : 
""4012    Inhumane  treatment  of  prtaonera. 
"•4013    Minimum  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
persons    held    under   authority   of 
any  enactment  of  Congree*." 
Mrs  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  haa  been 
exactly  a  year  since  the  terrible  events 
at  Attica  Prison  roused  the  Nation  to 
the  unspeakable  situation  in  our  jails. 
The  front  page  of  this  momtoff'sNew 
York  Times  includes  three  stories  which 
tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  system 
of  criminal  justice  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  first  of  these  items,  of  course,  u 
the  story  on  the  McKay  Commlaalon  s 
report  on  the  Attica  tragedy.  Here  are 
two  examples  of  what  that  report  had 

to  say: 

In  prison.  Inmate*  found  the  game  depri- 
vation that  thev  found  on  the  street:  Meal* 
were  unappetizing  and  not  up  to  nutrtticwial 
standards.  Clothing  wa*  <^d.  lU-flttlng.  and 
Inadequate. 


Above  all.  for  both  inmates  and  omoer*. 
•corpectton"  meant  an  atmoephere  charged 
with  racism. 

The  Other  two  articles  to  which  I  refer 
are  thoee  on  General  Lavelle's  statement 
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that  C3«n.  Crdgbton  Abrams  approved 
hl«  raid*  In  violation  of  Praaldentlal  or- 
ders and  on  the  Indictment  of  four  New 
York  area  bakeries  on  prlce-flxing 
charge*.  General  Lav«Ue  has  already  re- 
ceived Instead  of  a  court-martial,  retire- 
ment with  70-percent  disability  pay,  most 
of  which  is  tox  exempt;  Oeneral  Abrams 
has  been  nominated  to  be  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  I  await  with  much  inter- 
est the  outcome  of  these  two  casee.  and 
I  frankly  doubt  very  much  whether 
either  the  lawless  generals  or,  if  they 
are  found  guilty,  the  executives  of  the 
baking  companies,  win  ever  be  sentoiced 

to  Jail. 

This  is  where  any  consideration  of 
America's  prison  system  must  begin:  by 
and  large,  this  country's  prisons  are  not 
for  all  criminals,  but  only  for  criminals 
who  are  poor,  or  criminals  who  are  black. 
Chicano,  or  Puerto  Rican.  The  condi- 
tions which  spawned  Attica  and  other 
uprisings  like  it  are  relatively  unchanged 
from  what  they  were  1  year  ago.  We  have 
taken  no  meaningful  steps  to  reform  a 
"correctional"  system  which  is  based 
upon  degrading  and  capricious  treat- 
ment of  those  incarcerated. 

The  existing  prison  system  represents 
cruel  and  unusual  pimlshment.  denial  of 
due  process  of  law,  rampant  racism,  and 
the  failure  of  our  system  of  criminal  Just- 
ice to  achieve  its  stated  ends.  In  few 
prisons  is  even  the  pretense  of  "rehabili- 
tative treatment"  made.  Ctoe-half  of  all 
inmates  return,  and  80  percent  of  serious 
crime  In  our  Nation  is  committed  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  spent  time  in  prison. 
What  kind  of  rehabilitation  is  that? 

It  is  a  common  public  attitude  that 
convicts,  no  matter  what  their  offenses, 
deeerve  whatever  ill  treatment  they  suf- 
fer in  prison.  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  attitude  with  the  finding  of  the 
Presidents  Crime  Commission  that  91 
percent  of  all  adult  Americans  "ad- 
mitted that  they  had  ccwnmltted  acts  for 
which  they  might  have  received  jail  or 
prison  sentences." 

Does  the  alcoholic,  imprisoned  for 
being  sick,  deserve  incarceration  in 
filthy,  overcrowded,  rodent-infested  con- 
ditions, with  inadequate  food  and  medi- 
cal care,  and  without  even  a  chance  to 
attend  religious  services? 

Should  an  Individual  awaiting  trial  for 
a  crime  he  is  presumed  not  to  have  com- 
mitted be  held  in  prison  for  over  a  year, 
in  constant  terror  of  beatings,  knifings. 
Bmd  homosexual  rape,  and  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  guards  to  have 
him  consigned  to  "the  hole."  a  tiny,  air- 
less cubicle  with  only  a  bucket  or  a  hole 
in  the  floor  for  a  toilet? 

Over  2  million  people  pass  through 
our  penal  institutions  each  ye£u:.  Many 
of  these  inmates  have  had  only  a  mini- 
mal opportunity  to  exercise  their  rights 
prior  to  their  sentencing  and  confine- 
ment. Furthermore,  as  I  noted  earlier, 
proeecution  and  punishment  are  grossly 
one-sided.  As  Ramsey  Clark  noted  in  his 
book.  "Crime  in  America": 

On»  corporat*  price  fixing  conspiracy 
crtmmally  oonvarted  more  money  eacli  yew 
It  continued  than  aU  of  the  hundreds  or 
thouflands  of  burglaries.  larcenies,  or  tbefta 
In  the  entire  nation  during  those  same  years. 


Reported  bank  embeaslements  cost  10 
times  as  much  as  reported  bank  rob- 


beries. Nevertheless,  "white  collar"  crimes 
rarely  resxilt  in  prison  sentences.  As  Eu- 
gene CNelll  wrote  in  "The  Emperor 
Jones": 

IX  you  steals  a  dollar,  you  goee  to  Jail;  it 
you  steals  a  million,  they  makes  you 
emperor. 

Prisoners  are  continually  subjected  to 
degradations  and  violence  which  destroy 
any  self-pride  they  have  and  foster  an 
extreme  bitterness  against  "the  system." 
It  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  real  price 
they  pay  as  convicts  far  outweighs,  in 
most  Instances,  any  abstract  "debt"  they 
own  to  society. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  a  be- 
ginning in  prison  reform  if  we  are  ever 
to  solve   the  problem  of  crime  in  the 
United  States.   I  congratulate   my  col- 
league, Mr.  Badillo,  who  was  one  of  the 
negotiators  at  Attica,  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order  and  for  proposing  the  legisla- 
tion he  is  introducing  today.  If  enacted, 
tills  bill  would  lead  to  the  alleviation  of 
some  of  the  serious  faults  that  have  long 
plagued  our  prisons.  It  recognizes  pris- 
oners' rights  as  American  citizens  to  ade- 
quate provision  of  the  necessities  of  life 
and   provides  protection  from   physical 
and  psychological  abuse.  It  establishes  a 
rigid  code  governing  the  .specifications 
and  use  of  solitary  confinement,  and  it 
authorizes  grievance  procedures  by  which 
those  who  are  unjustly  treated  may  ob- 
tain redress  without  being  forced  to  re- 
sort to  violent  and  destructive  measures. 
I  think  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
or  legislation  like  it.  is  long  overdue  and 
would  constitute  a  fitting  memorial  to  all 
of  those — inmates  and  guards — who  died 
a  year  ago  at  Attica,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  enact  it  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  con- 
cerning Attica  have  been  discussed  on 
a  number  of  occasions  on  this  floor  and 
I  will  not  use  this  time  *-o  restate  them. 
The  action  by  the  State  of  New  York 
in  indiscriminately  and  unwarrantably 
shooting  down  hostages   and   prisoners 
when  there  were  other  possible  means 
of  ending  the  prison  riot  cannot  be  ex- 
cused. The  report  of  the  McKay  Com- 
mission is  must  reading  for  all.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  asked  by  that  Commission  to 
distribute  a  copy  of  "Attica:  The  Official 
Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion" to  each  Member  of  the  House  and 
that  will  be  done  this  week. 

I  would  !'.ke  to  use  this  time  to  make 
special  mention  of  a  friend  and  an  ex- 
traordinary individual.  Arthur  Liman, 
who  was  counsel  to  the  Commission.  I 
could  not  add  to  the  profile  of  him  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Ybrk  Times  today, 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  time.  As  a  practicing  lawyer  for  22 
years,  I  have  met  many  attorneys.  I  have 
never  met  one  who  surpassed  him  in 
courage,  integrity,  and  brilliance.  I  am 
proud  to  be  his  friend.  ITie  profile  follows : 

CoTTMSEi.   TO   Attica    Sttjdt    Qrottp: 

Abthuk   Lawrence   Liman 

(By  Laurie  Johnston) 

For  Arthur  L.  Liman.  general  counsel  to  the 

New    York    State    Special     Commission    on 

Attica  which  released   Its  report   yesterday, 

the   personal   sense   of   a  Job   well   done   Is 

shadowed  by  a  mood  of  doubt. 

•This  was  to  be  the  time  our  work  was 
done,  a  time  of  relief  If  not  of  honors — no 
one  can  take  honors  out  of  Attica,"  he  said. 


Instead,  here  I  am.  reacting  with  the  moM 
emotion  of  my  lUe  and  confKmtlng  myself 
with  a  troubling  thought :  Public  service  may 
not  be  a  place  for  a  man  of  cotisclence." 

Mr.  Liman  has  called  It  "an  Incredible  be- 
trayal" that  the  special  state  prosecutor  pre- 
paring criminal  casee  stenxmlng  from  the  up- 
rising has  subpoenaed  the  records  of  3.0OO 
confidential  interviews  conducted  by  the 
commission. 

"I  have  not  slept  well  since  the  state  pro- 
posed to  use  this  commlsslMi  as  a  Trojan 
horse,  to  get  at  3,000  people  to  whom  I'm 
responsible  for  giving  the  commission's 
word. "  he  said  yesterday  Ui  his  law  office  32 
stories  above  Park  Avenue. 

COKTIDKNCS   IS   WON 

"T  looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  lot  of  prison- 
ers." he  added.  In  his  rather  soft,  light  voice. 
"They  are  saying  to  the  Establishment,  'How 
can  you  understand  us?  How  can  we  trust 
you?'  There  is  little  for  them  to  Identify  with 
ill  my  background.  But  we  won  them  over." 

Now  39  years  old.  Mr.  Llmfcn  is  a  partner 
in  the  law  Arm  of  Paul,  Weiss,  Rlfklnd, 
VTharton  &  Garrison,  which  he  Joined  im- 
mediately after  graduating  magna  cum  laude 
from  Yale  Law  School  In  1957. 

He  Is  credited  with  being  the  mdlvldual 
most  responsible  for  the  research  and  the 
written  report  of  the  commission,  which  was 
headed  by  Robert  B.  McKay,  dean  of  the 
New  York  University  Law  School. 

A  tall,  trim  man  In  a  sober  gray  suit.  Mr. 
Liman  has  a  serious,  generous-featured  face 
that  breaks  up  In  a  broad,  warm  but  slightly 
diffident  smUe. 

"I  have  a  love  affair  with  the  law.  The  law 
Is  my  lUe."  he  said.  "The  state,  even  beyond 
the  commission,  was  my  client  and  one  can 
only   operate   on   a   basis   at   trust   with  a 

client."  __,   ^  ,. 

Mr    Liman  has  reportedly  said  he  would 
destroy  the  records  of  the  confidential  Inter- 
views,  or  even  go   to  Jail,   before  he  would 
turn  them  over  to  anyone  outside  the  com- 
mission. He  declined  to  speculate  on  future 
legal    developments,    saying    only,    "I   dont 
think  It  will  come  to  the  point  where  the 
state   will   require   this   commission   to  dis- 
honor its  reputation."  „ 
•He  just   might   go  all   the  way  with  It, 
said  Amos  Henlx.  a  black  member  of  the  com- 
mission who  Is  a  former  convict  and  now  di- 
rector of  Reality  House,  a  drug  rehabilitation 
center  In  Harlem. 

•He's  a  beautiful  person— that  s  right  up 
front  when  vou  know  him,"  Mr.  Henlx  said. 
••It  hurt  me  that  Governor  Rockefeller,  In  his 
response  to  our  questions,  was  disrespectful 
to  Mr.  Liman  and  his  position  as  counsel. 
Born  Nov.  5.  1932,  and  brought  up  in 
Lawrence,  L.I..  Arthiir  Lawrence  Liman  was 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  Harvard 
CoUege,  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 

Kappa.  , 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ellen  Pogelson. 
live  with  their  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  aged 
7  to  11,  at  135  Central  Park  West  m  a  turn- 
of-the-century  apartment  house. 

•I'm  addicted  to  the  architecture,  the 
moldings— and  the  noise  from  the  pipes  that 
goes  with  it,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Liman,  a  Barnaxd  College  graduate 
and  interior  designer,  Is  the  author  of  "The 
Monev-Saver's  Guide  to  Decorating"  (Mac- 
mlllan)  and  Is  working  under  contract  on 
two  more  books.  _,. 

The  long  hours  required  for  the  commis- 
sion's work,  Mr.  Liman  said,  have  cut  into  ms 
time  for  family  blcycilng,  fishing  and  tennis. 
as  well  as  opera  and  theater. 

Describing  the  commission's  staff  as  re- 
markable voung  men  and  women,"  Mr.  Liman 
said  he  hoped  the  report  would  not  be  one 
of  those  that  changes  nothing." 

"Besides  the  direct  victims  of  crime,  every 
person  who  feeU  hlmseU  a  prisoner  In  his 
own  apartment  has  a  self.lnterest  in  chang- 
ing the  system."  he  said.  "And  not  Just  the 
prison  system— which  is  the  end  of  the  line 
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^d  just  a  sample  of  these  caught  up  in  the 
cycle."  ^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gaitleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUSTICE  OR  INJUSTICE  IN  TEXAS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
nrevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  .  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  10  weeks 
five  men  have  languished  in  a  Texas  Jail. 
These  five  men.  all  Irish-Americans,  have 
not  been  formaUy  charged  with  any 
crime  nor  accmed  of  any  wrongdoing, 
vet  they  remain  in  bondage  without  re- 
course to  bail.  Taken  from  their  f ammes. 
kept  from  their  livelihoods,  denied  their 
freedom,  they  suffer  in  a  manner  not  un- 
like that  of  their  coimtrymen  In  Northern 
Ireland  JaUed  by  the  British. 

I  know  something  about  those  condi- 
tions m  Northern  Ireland.  The  conditions 
that  prevail  at  Long  Kesh,  the  ^tlsh 
Internment    camp    where    hundreds    of 
Irishmen  are  held  without  charge  and 
without  bail.  I  know  about  Long  Kesh  be- 
cause I  was  there  and  saw  flxsthand  what 
those  conditions  are.  When  I  came  back 
I  reported  to  the  Congress  on  my  find- 
ings, I  expressed  my  great  ccmcem  for 
the  continuing  tragedy  of  that  torn  and 
divided  land.  I  was  saddened  by  what  i 
saw,  deeply  moved  by  the  people  I  spoke 
to  ultimately  wiser  for  having  gone,  but 
uncertain  as  to  what  the  future  course  of 
events  wiU  hold  for  the  North  and  ner 

Whrai  I  came  home  to  America,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  discovered  that  one  of  my  own 
constituents,  along  with  four  other  mm. 
was  being  held  in  the  Tarrant  County 
Jail  in  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  in  force  hi  Northern 
Ireland:  Which  is  to  say.  that  not  having 
been  charged  with  any  crime,  they  are 
held  without  ball,  with  no  indicatltm  as 
to  when,  or  if.  freedom  will  «>me^^ 

I  sought  then  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment an  explanation  as  to  why  these  men 
were  being  held?  None  was  forthccamng. 
I  knew,  of  course,  they  had  been  jailed 
under  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970  for  declining  to  answer  allega- 
tions concerning  gun  running  to  North- 
em  Ireland,  but  I  also  know  allegations 
do  not  constitute  a  crime.  I  asked  the 
Justice  Department  to  charge  these  mrai 
with  something  or  let  them  go.  They  de- 
clined to  do  either. 

At  this  point.  I  requested  that  Mr.  A. 
William  Olson,  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Internal  Security  Division, 
meet  with  Members  of  Congress,  to  brief 
us  on  a  background  basis  the  reasons 
behind  the  10-week  internment  of  these 
five  Irish-Americans.  Mr.  Olson  reluc- 
tantly agreed  and  a  meeting  was  set  up 
in  my  office  for  last  Thursday  afternoon. 
CXVIII 1925— Part  23 


Twelve  minutes  before  that  meeting  was 
to    take   place.   Mr.   Olson's    secretary 
called  to  say  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to   attend.   Eighteen   Members   of   the 
House   and   Senate,   representing  both 
political  parties,  had  firmly  indicated 
their  intentions  to  be  present.  Mr.  Ol- 
son obviously  did  not  feel  that  standmg 
"up  Members  of  Congress  constituted  any 
serious  breech  of  courtesy  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government.  Due  to  the  last-minute  na- 
ture of  the  cancellation,  my  office  was  un- 
able to  notify  every  Member  that  the 
meeting  was  off.  ConsequentU'.  many  of 
them  came  fully  expecting  to  meet  with 
Mr  Olson,  to  hear  from  him  the  Justice 
Department's  explanation  for  the  con- 
tinued confinement  of  these  five  men. 
Those  who  came  went  away  quite  angry 
that  a  high  official  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  be  so  insensitive  to  Members 
of  Congress,  to  our  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities. ,  ^     ., 

I  immediately  sent  a  telegram  to  At- 
torney General  Richard  Klelndienst. 
asking,  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Olson's  action, 
to  meet  wiUi  us  at  his  earliest  possible 
convenience.  To  this  moment  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  has 
felt  no  apparent  need  to  respond  to  my 

request.  ^^       ..      , . 

This  morning.  6  days  after  the  fact. 
Mr  Olson  called  my  office  to  say  that  he 
was  quite  willing  to  meet  with  me  alone. 
I  told  Mr.  Olson  that  I  would  only  meet 
with  him  in  the  company  of  those  other 
Members  who.  like  me.  want  nothing 
more  than  to  fhid  out  why  five  men  can 
be  held  for   10   weeks  without  havmg 
been  charged  with  violating  one  cnminaJ 
act -J  I  asked  Mr.  Olson  why  he  canceled 
last  Thursday's  meeting?  He  answered 
by  saying  something  "important  came  up 
and  besides."  he  said,  he  understood  oiUy 
six  Members  were  to  be  present.  I  told 
Mr  Olson  I  did  not  think  it  mattered  if 
there  were  six  or  60  who  planned  to  be 
present,  he  should  have  been  at  that 
meeting,  having  agreed  to  it  in  the  first 
place,  if  only  one  of  us  was  to  have  been 

^^I  wish  I  could  say  In  the  wake  of  all 
that  has  happaied.  that  Mr.  Olson  got 
the  message,  but  I  am  not  sure  he  has 

•fhe  Intramural  difficulties  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  departnaents 
that  this  matter  represents  are  serious 
indeed,  for  tixey  suggest  on  the  part  of 
tiie  executive  a  most  cavalier  attitude 
toward  those  in  the  Congress.  We  have 
a  right  to  represent  our  constituents,  to 
protect  them  against  the  unwarranted 
intrusions  of  the  State,  but  this  cannot 
be  done  so  long  as  we  face  a  hostile  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Not  one  Member  involved 
hi  trying  to  ascertahi  whether  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  these  five  men  are 
being  violated,  would  attempt  in  any  way 
to  impede  the  cause  of  Justice.  wh«-e 
that  cause  is  clearly  at  stake. 

But  deprived  as  we  now  are  of  knowmg 
the  full  facts,  we  can  only  Judge  that  in- 
justice, not  Justice.  Is  being  served:  to 
say  the  constitutional  rights  of  these 
men  are  being  violated,  that  they  are  be- 
ing denied  due  process,  that  the  Justice 
Department  is  abusing  Uie  intent  of  the 
Ccmgress  as  that  intent  relates  to  Uie 


Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1870.  I 
supported  that  act  and  voted  for  it  be- 
came I  beileved  its  Intent  would  b«  fol- 
lowed. We  gave  them  a  tool  to  u»e  against 
organized  crime,  but  they  obviously  In- 
tend to  use  it  as  a  club  for  other  devices. 
The  Justice  Department  nofw  nrni  the 
addlticmal  risk  of  being  accused  of  poU- 
tical  witch  hunting  as  long  aa  they  con- 
fine dtlaens  without  charge  or  explana- 
tlon. 

I  am  opposed  to  violence  in  any  fonn. 
I  equally  oppose  that  violence  which  de- 
stroys the  spirit  of  man  to  the  name  of 
the  letter  of  the  law.  I  do  not  know  what 
Information  Uie  Justice  Dejpwtment  may 
or  may  not  have  regarding  Uaese  five 
men.  I  only  know  that  thoae  laajxaulble 
for  their  conflnement  have  yet  to  bring 
forth    one    shred    of    public    evWanoe 
against  them.  Are  we  asking  for  too  much 
when  we  seek  only  to  know  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  crime  they  are  alleged  to 
have  committed?  Have  we  gone  so  far  in 
this  country  that  we  can  lock  men  up. 
never  bothering  to  file  charges  aga^t 
them?  Do  we  honor  the  law  by  violating 
the  freedom  of  man? 

Mr  Speaker,  the  plllSit  of  five  men 
may  seem  to  some  like  a  small  ni^ct^ 
Indeed,  but  that  view  must  not  be  allowed 
to  gain  acceptance,  not  If  we  really  care 
about  the  structure  of  our  freedom. 
When  we  permit  the  rights  of  one  man 
to  be  trampled  upon,  our  own  rights  as 
free  men  are  placed  in  great  Jeopardy. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen - 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  DOW.  Does  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  in  this  caae  and 
others  detect  an  inclination  en  the  part 
of  the  Justice  Departm«it  to  focus  its 
efforts  considerably  on  political  matters 
and  that  sort  of  activity  and  at  the  same 
time  notice  any  diminution  in  the  efforts 
to  suppress  crime? 

Mr   WOLFF.  Well.  I  think  the  facta 

speak  for  themaelves.  I  think  if  you  look 

at  the  crime  records  of  this  country  over 

recent  years  you  will  see  that  crime  has 

increased  greatly  despite  the  efforts  of 

the  Justice  Department  to  halt  its  rise. 

Mr  DOW.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the 

efforts  of  the  Justice  Department  in  the 

poUtical  sphere  that  might  influence  the 

thinking  of  citizens  and  even  might  cause 

them  to  withhold  dissent  detracts  from 

the  full  attention  that  they  ought  to 

focus  on  the  terrible  and  appalling  crime 

situation  in  this  country. 

Woxild  the  gentieman  allow  me  to  make 
a  statement  at  this  point? 
Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 
Mr  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  walking 
to  work  today.  I  noticed  how  the  sum- 
mer is  fading  as  the  leaves  commence 
their  change  to  the  magnlfloent  autumn 
hues.  I  suppose  most  of  us  here  will  re- 
member summer  as  a  time  wben  we 
gathered  with  our  children  or  grandchil- 
dren around  a  backyard  barbecue,  at  the 
beach  or  at  a  ballgame. 

Yet  I  know  five  men  who  will  have  no 
pleasant  memories  of  their  families  when 
they  reflect  upon  the  past  summer-he- 
cause  they  are  squandering  their  days  in 
jail  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  AU  these  men 
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wlU  ymow  is  the  bitter  taste  of  conflne-  men.  I  sincerely  ^ope  the  ^arges  o^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Brewster  showed,  ^ADjh.^  ~-m. 

ment  and  the  heartache  of  loneliness.  smuggling    are    throughly    investigated.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

Nearly  3  months  ago  five  New  Yorkers,  and.  If  such  exists,  the  responsiDie  per-  ^  sacrifice  to  Pariiment»ry  tyranny  would 

Keimeth  Tlemey,  Matthias  Rellly.  Pas-  sons  should  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law.  ^^^j^  ^^^^^  eyeriaating  infamy  now  fixed  on 

chal   Morahan    Daniel   Crawford,    and  men  with  crime.  Unless,  of  course,  we  the  authors  of  the  act." 

Thomas  Laffey  were  sent  to  prison  on  Yet,  I  know  of  no  evidence  Unking  these  There  is  no  doubt  that  aa  other  gallant 

contempt  of  court  charwes  when  they  consider  silence  a  crime.  senators  and  congreMmen  are  doing. -nioma* 

jury  investigation  of  alleged  arms  run-  reformed^  ^.?^\}^J  ,         tw^?^mf«  being   bestowed   bv  his  sucoessor.  Richard 

ning   to   Northern   Ireland.   They   were  must  guide  itself  by  law  and  not  politics.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j  England,  in  our  case  we 

sent  1,500  miles  by  the  Justice  Depart-  Yes,    laws    which    have    been    mlsinter-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  wives,  children,  neighbors, 

ment  to  participate  in  this  probe.  There  preted  to  place  the  innocent  in  Jail  must  pg^^s  and  livelihoods  to  Texas  end  the  strange 

is    no    legal    preventative    for    holding  be  revised.  ways  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 

thAtn  in  iall  for  the  term  of  the  grand  But  I  am  most  concerned  about  five  finally  admits  it  has  no  charges  against  us. 

lu55^  DoJsible  18  months-unleM  the  men   who   will   not   see   their   children  Mr    oison  cwiceis  his  appointment  with 

jury     a  pooBiDie   lo  '""""^T;"i"~°.  .  cmmor  oithpr   iinlp«.<?  wp  ran  effect  Senators   and   Congressmen   minutes   before 

Supreme  Court  should  decide  for  them  next  s^P^",«*Y?fJ' }^  he  was  due  to  discuss  our  strange  case  with 

on  a  pending  appeal.  some  change  m  the  law  or  in  the  policies  ^^^^ 

None  of  the  men  held  at  Port  Worth  of  the  Justice  Department.  ^^^  people  of  U.S.  are  being  deprived  of 

have  criminal  records.  They  are  all  good  Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  ^^^^  freedom  by  the  new  Archie  Bunkers  in 

family  men  and  responsible  members  of  for  his  comments.  Washington. 

their  respective  communiUes  I  have  met  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  gentleman  Mr.  NUon  refutes  the  principles  of  Presi- 
some  of  their  families.  They  are  law-  yield?  dents  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
abiding  working  people.  Mr.  WOIJTVI  yield  to  the  gentleman,  nedy  a^Jo^^P^n 

The  crime  of  the  Port  Worth  Five,  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speaker  I  wish  to  Sincrely.             ^              ^^ 

like  that  of  the  martyr,  Thomas  More,  is  commend  my  colleague  from  New  York,  thomab  Laitet. 

that  they  wish  to  remain  sUent.  Surely.  Congressman  Wolff,  for  his  endeavors  Matthias  rkixy. 

no  justice-loving  nation  can  take  away  on  behalf  of  the  five  men  being  held  in  kjennith  Tizrnit, 

a  man's  freedom  for  that  the  Tarrant  Coimty  jail,  Tex.  Dakhx  Ceawtord. 

s^.i  .Sr's^„\..-;Ss  s.r"""  rf«rir,"S  af/sJSK  ^£prr s"'rrn;"»r. s 

*<,.«,.«,««.  Who  w„,„j, „»„.».„  to  ??;f  ^1,  *=  ™j^\'^'5fj  Z7^^  "?  «  "d  to  the  g.ntlewon.an  from  New 

be  torn  from  the  bowels  of  his  society  to  or-  tnis    case    is    Deing    nanaiea.    une    can  ■ 

der  to  be  offered  a  8*crUlce  to  Parliamentary  readily  understand  the  humUiation  and  ^otk.                               ar.^-1,^,.    +hc  w«r+ 

tyranny,  would  merit  that  everlasting  infamy  frustration  these  families  are  undergo-  Mrs.   AH/:,u<-r.   Mr.   apeaKer.  ine  roir 

now  fixed  on  the  authors  of  the  Act.  ing  Worth  Five  are  a  group  of  Insh-Amen- 

of  the  Port  Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  can  residents  of  New  Yoric  City  and  ite 

Worth  wve  I  and  manv  of  mv  coSeagues  case  it  is  difficult  to  understand  in  this  environs  who  were  haUed  before  a  grand 

'^"'^'''"'rY'orrSlleSf  wXd  day  and  age  that  men  could  be  held_«,  -/ -  ^^  JJ^r^.^-;  ^^^^^^ 


Upon  •^'7'2J^^«^P"J?^„;^,S^^4^  cai^Tt  is  difficult  to  understand  in  this     environs  who  were  haUed  before  a  grand 

frnr^  fhp  Npw  YoS  drieSn   w^d  day  and  age  that  men  could  be  held  so     Jury  in  Forth  Worth,  Tex    a  few  montte 

■^^  ^ZolZ\t&^e  ^le^e  for  long  uncharged  without  bail  by  our  Gov-     ago   and   slapped    in    J  aU   without   baU 

with  great  ^ngor  to  gam  tne  release  lor  ^             *                                                      when  they  sought  to  assert  their  con- 

these  men.  We  sent  telegrams,  wrote  let-  ernment. 

^AipC  _  

the 'justice  Department,  at  its  highest  that  there  are  those  within  our  Govern 


"'h'^M  i^togs  aSfvSTb^geS  Further,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  stitutional  rights  under  the  fifth  amend- 
,  held  meBtmgsana  virtuauy  oeKR^  .       •         ^        within  our  Govern-  ment.   It   has   apparently  been   alleged 
Justice  Department,  at  its  highest  tnat  mere  are  tnose  wntmn  our  (jovern  ..    .  .^^       .^,^^     ,      -  g|_yoiygri  ^j+h 
lAVPio   to  rflrnnriripr  the  case  ment  who   would   refuse   to   meet   with  that  these  moiviauais  were  mvoivea  wiin, 
levels,  to  reconsmer  me  case.  vrpmher^  nf  Consress    to  anorlse  us  of  or  known  something  about,  the  procure- 
TheJusUceDep«tmentha8repeatedl>  JJ^.7^^eSiiJ°?^^^  ^^P"^"^  "^  ment  of  weapons  for  the  Irish  Republi- 
Set  ^'n'lir^^lnTeiSt'^as'^rSu^ed  I  Sieve'Saf  Se  'fS  impact  of  this  can  Army.  None  of  these  five  individuals 
S^wSour  teleWi  case  can  best  be  described  by  a  letter  I  has  any  prior  crimmal  record.  All  are 
i^^Dtthin^  I  IS^g  overly  harsh  received  today  from  the  men  incarcer-  extremely  well  negarded  in  their  home 
to  Iv  £a?S  jtSlcrOepSiSiT  is  ated  in  the  Tarrant  County  jail.  The  con-  communities,  and  three  are  the  fathers 
SlnTth'ffJefd^m'^^  five  mSrS^rUl  tents  of  the  letter  follows:  ?UTave"ti^1nXi\tme'S>m'SSS: 
of  poUtical  h-,^*«^°^fJ^,J«^,^,S-  ^^-^  ""'rZ'l^'Te.  ?r^wwch  make  It  Sc^t^lSely  that 
SLTc^TaS^S^SSi^  gov'eiSSinte  Congressman  jos^h  p    ^'^'^''  '^"^  they  would  ever  jump  baU  In  a  case  such 
f.J^tr^i^^l^i^nnly^^s  dLk  congr^man:  We  are  grateful  for  all  as  this  one.   The   five  men   involved- 
I  am  offering  a  resolution  mat  caiis  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Thomas  Laffey.  Matthias  Reilly,  Ken- 
for  Judiciary  Conunlttee  nearaigs  into  jij,t^ine<i   without  charge,   trial  or  baU,  as  neth    Tiemey,    Daniel    Crawford,    and 
the  actions  of  the  Justice  Departmait  m  ^^  Department  of  justice  has  just  admitted  paschal  Morahan— have  presently  been 
matters  such  as  this,  to  examine  grand  to  senator  Kennedy.  ^^  j^U  for  over  2  months,  though  each 
jury  practices  of  the  type  so  forcefully  studying  Thomas  Jefferson  we  are  struck  ^p^^ip^    anv    knowledge    of    any    gun- 
exemplified  by  the  fate  of  the  Port  Worth  about  how   he   too   felt   about  people   who  ^.S^jSies  onerTtSn  of  any  ktod    I  re- 
Five    I  do  not  want  to  offer  false  opti-  were  to  experience  our  predlctment  by  be-  runrungs   operation   oi    «"> J^°-^  ^J 
ml^     but  I  hope   hearings   will   shed  ing  torn  f^om  wives,  children  and  friends,  cently  received  a  copy  of  a  very  fine  let- 
S^^n  t>,P  uniortLmtedSo^of  Ui^  Claude  C.  Bowers,  in  his  book,  "The  Young  ter  which  Mr.  Reilly's  parish  priest  wrote 
i!!?  ^  ^  ^pri^     decisions  oi  mis  j^^^^^^,.  p^^^  g^  ^  g^  published  by  Hough-  to  the  President  about  his  parishioner. 
i«>eaerai  uepartment.  ^^   ^^^   wifliin   co.    teiis.    that   Jefferson  and  I  am  including  it  at  the  conclusion 
The  <»^irse  of  Mtion  is  Clear  we  ^  a  g^^ongiy  opposed  the  English  idea  of  moving  qj  ^y  remarks  so  that  all  of  my  col- 
Congress  must  move  Immediately  to  con-  p^p^^  ^^^^  ^^^^J  ^^^^^  j^yea  to  be  tried  in  ^f,,f^JL.  can  read  it 

demn  a  syston  that  sentences  men  to  another  area    lor  questioned).  ThU  was   a       '^             niiPRtion  here  Is  whv  this  In- 

Indeflnlte  prison  terms— although  none  strong  point  he  raised  before  the  revolution.         The  first  quest  on  "ere  ^^"^  In  port 

has  been  tadicted.  tried  or  offered  bail.  When  the  English  demanded  that  a  man  vestigation  is  bemg  ^"^^  o"  ^^^_'* 

By  constitutional  right  felons  must  be  m  Boston  be  tried  in  England  before  a  Mid-  Worth     Tex      when    '*»«  7**n^8^    *|* 

inrflrtPd  tried  and  offered  baU  Evidently  dieses  Jury,  before  whom  witnesses  were  to  from    New   York    and    the    alleged    gm 

t^u  2aht  ifn^  «t^^dto"  ^taSsM  ^  fo"=«d.  Jefferson  exploded  In  anger:   ai-  traffic   was   to   Northern   Ireland.   This 

^  ^Ai^f^\i^              Witnesses  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  exp^nn^  were  to  be  venue,  which  Is  incompatible  with  the 

M*i  u  «?!  o^LSi^to  morality  decency  P*^*^"  '"^°  ''°"^'*  ^^"^  '^^  ^*^**  ^"'^  ''^"'*"'"  rights  of  witnesses  and  prospective  de- 

.«^4!^.t^  left  behind?  fendants.  was  selected,  according  to  the 

andJ>IStlce.  Jefferson    points    out    that    the    vlctUns                 „   •      r~_„     "K^rause   of   reports 

Here   is   a  fundamental  question  of  stepped  of  trial  by  his  peers  in  his  area.  New  York  Tlm^.     becai^  of^^re^^ 


civil  rights. 


stripped 

without  counsel  (we  were  denied  ours  here) 


that  some  of  the  weapons  supplied  the 


m  ngntS.  wltnout  counsel  (we  were  aemea  oure  aciv)       ——- \.        j     .«    ^^^i^  oontral 

I  hope  it  is  obvious  tliat  I  am  not     without  exculpatory  proof  and  brought  be-     IRA    were   P^''^'^  ^^  ^2^^^^1i^ 
d^lnff  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  these    fore  Judges  pre-determin»d  to  condemn  (as     Texas  and  because  of  the  high  regara  m 


judging  the  guilt  or  limocence 


which    Attorney    General    Klelndienst 
holds  the  local  U.S.  attorney  and  district 

^"tEs  latter  rationale  is  certainly  not 
ft  proper   basis   for   locating    a   grand 
lury  investigation,  and  it  leads  me  to 
wmder  whether  the  Investigation  is  in 
fact  just  another  administration  use  of 
the  grand  jury  for  political  harassment, 
in  order  to  rectify  abuses  such  as  this. 
I  have   Introduced   HJl.    16056,   which 
would  provide  for  the  transfer  of  grand 
lury  and  special  grand  Jury  proceedings 
•'for  the  convenience  of  parties  or  wit- 
nesses where  the  Interests  of  justice  so 
p^re."  I  Include  the  text  of  that  bill  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
H.R.  16066 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  grand  jury  proceedings 
where  the  convenience  or  parties  or  wit- 
nesses   and    the    Interests    of    justice    so 
require 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
215  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  la  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  section : 
"{  3329.  Change  of  venue 
"(a)  For  the  convenience  of  parties  or  wit- 
nesses where  the  Interests  of  justice  so  re- 
quire a  district  court  shall  transfer  any 
grand  Jurv  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
any  other' district  where  It  might  properly 
have  been  convened.  ^.  ^  ,  ^ 

■•(b)  \s  used  m  this  section,  'district 
court"  includes  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone: 
and  "district"  Includes  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  that  court." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  216  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  section : 
"5  3335.  Change  of  venue 
"(a)  For  the  convenience  of  parties  or  wit- 
nesses, where  the  interests  of  Justice  so  re- 
quire, a  district  court  shall  transfer  any 
special  grand  jurv  proceeding  or  Investigation 
to  any  other  district  wh«re  It  might  properly 
have  been  convened. 

■■(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  "district 
court"  includes  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and 
■district"  includes  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  that  court." 


One  further  evidence  that  the  venue 
of  this  investigation  is  improper  is  the 
fact  that  one  Edward  Agramonte.  a  New 
York  gim  dealer  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Fort 
Worth  proceedings,  was  recently  in- 
dicted in  New  York  on  a  charge  of  selling 
guns  to  the  Irish  Republican  Army.  I 
think  that  the  fact  that  this  indictment 
was  brought  in  New  York  conclusively 
proves  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
not  a  scrap  of  evidence  or  justification 
for  dragging  these  five  men  1.400  miles 
from  their  homes,  families,  and  jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  obviously  mislaid 
venue  of  this  case,  there  are  a  nvunber  of 
other  issues.  The  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  protects  every  citizen 
against  being  compelled  to  give  testimony 
which  will  incriminate  him.  Congress  has 
created  an  exception  to  this  privilege  in 
the  form  of  grants  of  immunity  from 
prosecution,  under  the  theory  that  if  the 
witness  is  no  longer  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion for  what  he  says,  he  has  no  need  of 
the  self-incrimination  right.  I  have  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  whole  business  of 


Immunity  of  this  sort,  but  the  cowto 
have  upheld  Its  constitutionality  wMltta 
therefor  a  fact  of  lite  Uf^  the  prwient. 
The  courts  have  also  held  that  a  grant  pi 
immunity  by  the  Federal  Ocveminent 
also  creates  immimlty  from  a  State  pros- 
ecution based  upon  the  same  testimony, 
on  the  theory  that  immunity  is  pretty 
useless  with  regard  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities if  they  can  simply  hand  one  s 
testimony  over  to  the  State  authorities 
for  prosecution.  ^ 

In  this  case,  however,  there  arises  a 
very  different  problem.  The  Fort  Worth 
Five  have  been  offered  immunity  under 
Federal  law  and,  under  the  court  deci- 
sion noted  above,  this  would  also  immu- 
nize them  from  State  prosecution.  How- 
ever it  would  not  immunize  them  from 
prosecution  by  the  authorities  of  a  for- 
eign goverrunent,  and  the  UJ3.  Oovem- 
ment  could  not   grant  such  Immunity 
even  if  it  desired  to.  My  point  here  is  not 
that  our  courts  must  of  necessity  decide 
this  issue  in  the  Five's  favor,  though  I 
think  that  their  point  is  a  good  one, 
but  that  at  the  very  least,  they  -should 
not  be  required  to  choose  between  en- 
dangering themselves  by  testifying  and 
languishing  in  jail  during  the  time  that 
this  very  complex  and  novel  question  Is 
being  decided  by  the  courts. 

A  further  question  in  this  case  which 
has  also  arisen  recenUy  in  the  Ellsberg 
case  and  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans  is  that  of  Government  wiretapping 
and   bugging   of   these   men   and  then- 
attorneys.  A  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme      Court,      Alderman      against 
United  States,  required  the  Government 
to  disclose  to  defendants  and  other  op- 
posing parties  whether  they  had  been  the 
subject  of  wireUpping  and,  if  so,  the  logs 
of  the  wiretaps.  The  Justice  Department, 
after  considerable  hedging,  has  finally 
admitted  that  they  did  overhear  a  tele- 
phone    conversation     which     included 
either  one  of  these  men  or  his  attorney. 
However,  they  claim  that  it  was  unre- 
lated to  this  case  and  that  they  there- 
fore need  not  disclose  the  subject  indi- 
vidual or  the  contents  of  the  conversation 
overheard.  Under  the  Alderman  decision, 
it  would  appear  that  these  men  are  en- 
titied  to  this  Information  and  that  it 
might  weU  indicate  illegal  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  Justice  Department. 

We  have.  then,  a  nimiber  of  issues  in 
this  case  which  have  never  been  consid- 
ered by  the  courts.  Until  they  are  fuUy 
considered  by  all  of  the  courts  involved, 
these  men  wiU  not  know  exactly  what 
their  rights  are.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact 
thaL  they  are  not  even  accused  of  a  crime, 
they   should  be   released  on  their  own 
recognizance  or  admitted  to  reasonable 
bail  until  the  appeals  of  their  cases  have 
been    decided.     However,    the    district 
judge  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth    Circuit,    and    Associate    Justice 
Powell  have  all  refused  to  grant  bail;  the 
district   judge    claims,    though   he    has 
nothing  but  his  own  imagination  to  sup- 
port it,  that  the  men  may  either  abscond 
or  be  killed  by  unnamed  and  unknown 
enemies  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  free. 
The  appeal  is  now  pending  before  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas. 

I  think  that  the  Jvistice  Department 
knows  full  well  that  these  men  have  com- 


mitted no  crime  and  have  no  knowledoe 
of  the  commission  of  any  crime,  and 
that  th«r  are  being  persecuted  for  their 
political  beliefs.  We  have  seen  that  kind 
of  th<Tig  before  in  this  country,  but  I  had 
hoped  that  we  were  beyond  it  now.  I 
should  have  realized  that  Richard  Nixon 
would  not  hesitete  to  employ  today  the 
kind  of  tactics  that  first  brought  him 
prominence  25  years  ago. 

The  Port  Worth  Five  should  be  freed 
until  their  case  is  decided,  the  Justice 
Department  should  be  made  to  explain 
to  Congress  and  the  people  this  abuse  of 
the  grand  jury,  and  legislation  such  as 
HJR.  16056.  providing  for  change  of 
venue  in  grand  jury  proceedings  where 
the  interests  of  justice  so  require,  should 
be  enacted  at  the  earUest  possible  time 
I  include  two  letters  from  these  brave 
men  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

St.  CATHHtixm'8  RwrroBT, 
Blauvelt,  N.Y.,  August  31,  1972. 
The  PRKsmcNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  about  a  parish- 
ioner of  mine,  Matthias  ReUly,  presently  a 
prlsoaer  In  Tarrant  County  Jail,  Fort  Worth. 
Texas.  1  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the  generalltiee  of  this  case. 

I  wish  to  voice  three  thoughts. 
First  of  all.  1  am  sure  that  Mr.  ReUly  and 
the   others   of   the   -Port   Worth   Five"   were 
treated  strictly  according  to  law.  What  is  dis- 
turbing to  me  and  to  other  members  of  this 
basically  politically  conservative  community 
is  that  Mr.  ReUly  "may  stay  in  jail  until  late 
1973    vrtthout    a    trial.    We    have    all    heard 
charges  In  the  media  by  people  we  coosM- 
ered  •radicals"  that  the  United  States  was 
turning  into  a  police  state,  that  people  were 
being  oppressed,  etc..  and  usuaUy  said  to  our- 
selves   "WeU,    they    probably    deserved    It — 
served  the  weirdos  right  "  But  Mr.  ReUly  Is 
not  a  weirdo,  or  a  hippy,  or  a  "fringe  per- 
son."   He    is  'a    hard    working,    middle-class 
husband   and   father    a  responsible   and   re- 
spected neighbor,  and  an  active  member  of 
his  church;   and  when  we  btirted  his  infant 
son  a  few  months  ago  the  whole  community 
shared  his  grief.  Mr  ReiUy  may  very  weU  be 
guUty  of  breaking  the  law— I  don't  know.  If 
he  broke  our  laws,  he  should  be  prosecuted 
for  It.  But  when  a  man  of  Matfs  reputation 
in  the  communltv  Is  put  in  jail  without  trial 
or  the  prospect  of  It.  when  baU  Is  denied.  I. 
and  I  think  others,  begin  to  wonder  If  some 
of  the    'radicals  •  are  really  radical  at  aU— 
maybe    injustices    are    being    done    In    this 
country,  mavbe  everything  Isn't  as  fair  as  we 
have  thought  they  were.  Matt  Rellly  Is  not  a 
dangerous    criminal — he    is    a    man    with    a 
famUy,  and  with   nxits  in  this  country — he 
should  be  tried,  or  granted  baU. 

Secondly.  Mr  Rellly  was  not  aUowed  to 
have  an  attomev  with  him  at  the  Orand 
Jury  hearmg.  Once  again.  I  suppose  this  is 
legal,  or  it  would  not  have  been  done.  But  in 
a  countrj'  where  the  commonest  criminal  Is 
guaranteed  counsel  before  questioning  for 
the  most  heinous  crimes,  it  doesn't  seem 
quite  right.  The  presldmg  Justice.  Judge 
Brevroter,  is  quoted  as  having  said.  "Only 
people  m  serlotis  trouble  wotUd  bring  a  bat- 
tery of  expensive  lawyers  from  New  York 
He  is  quoted  as  having  said,  "Tou  won't 
make  an  Angela  Davis  courtroom  out  of 
this  "  and,  "Tou  people  are  a  bunch  of  ob- 
structionists," and  "I  cannot  give  theee  men 
ball  because  either  the  terrorists  group  wUl 
kUl  them,  or  thev  will  fiee  the  country." 

Mr.  president,  if  the  Judge  saj-s  that  he 
did  not  say  these  things.  aU  well  and  good— 
perhaps  Mr.  Rellly  is  a  liar.  But  If  he  did 
Wke  remarks  like  that— If  h*  did  say  that 
the  last  person  he  denied  baU  to  was  a  gang 
leader  11  j-ears  ago— then  something  Is  ter- 
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TblB  is  not  Juatlce 


rlbly  wrong  8om«where. 
but  prejudgment. 

Ptnally.  AOoordlDg  to  my  parlahlouer,  a«  of 
Augu»t  37tli,  tbey  bad  ■•en  »  prlaBt  once,  on 
July  leth.  At  that  ttxae.  a  guard  wa«  sta- 
tioned within  easy  hearing  distance.  I  icnow 
that  you  are  familiar  with  the  practice  of 
Confesalon  and  the  relationship  between 
Catholics  and  priests,  and  reallre  that  this  Is 
not  proper.  Slnoe  the  priest's  name  was  also 
Bellly.  and  presumably  Irish,  perbape  the 
officials  felt  there  was  a  plot  afoot.  If,  in 
fact,  these  men  are  not  allowed  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church — which  I  know  Matt 
RelUy  received  weekly  here  in  Blauvelt— I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  these  men  being 
treated  with  undue  harshness. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  this  Is  only  the 
second  time  I  have  ever  written  a  real  letter 
to  my  goyemment;  like  most  others,  I've  al- 
ways been  reasonably  pleased  with  the  way 
things  are  going.  But  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  Mr.  ReUly  and  his  family,  my 
own  instincts  as  an  American  about  Justice, 
Impel  me  to  say  that  something  Is  terribly 
wrong  here. 

Perhaps  I  have  all  the  facts  wrong,  or 
have  missed  some  Important  ones;  in  that 
case.  I  will  be  delighted  and  relieved  to  write 
back  a  sincere  apology.  But  right  now,  I  know 
that  a  man  Is  In  ]all  a  thousand  miles  from 
his  home,  without  a  criminal  charge  against 
him,  and  I  don't  think  this  should  be. 

I    would   appreciate   U   If  someone   could 
answer  my  letter.  fM-  I  am  very  disturbed. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Rev.  John  J.  Kiavenst. 


TARB.^NT    COtTNTT    jAIL, 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
CoNGBXsswoMAM  Bklxj^  ABZtJO:  Dear  Con- 
grewwoman,  we  the  (Fort  Worth  Plve).  Im- 
prisoned political  Irishmen,  wish  to  thank 
you  for  having  exproeeed  concern  on  our  fate 
here  In  the  Conl«d«rate  South.  No  doubt  you 
are  aware  o*  the  unscrupulous  railroad  Job 
Unpoaed  upon  us  by  the  current  U.S.  ad- 
ministration on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  allegations  made  against  us  are  the 
moat  negative  suppositions.  We  assure  you 
that  not  one  of  us  Ave  have  ever  been  to 
Texas  before  now.  or  have  we  had  any 
contact  In  any  way  shape  or  form  with  any- 
one In  this  state,  the  police-state  tactics  used 
against  us  must  caiise  grave  concern  to 
every  U.S.  citizen,  should  this  trend  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  we  shall  have  entered  the 
198+-36  era  of  Hitler^  Germany. 

The  so-called  Orand  Jury  meant  to  protect 
the  Individual's  rights  was  In  our  case  used 
as  an  Instrument  of  Intimidation. 

The  Grand  Jury  is  merely  the  captive  audi- 
ence of  four  U.3.  attorneys  who  play  the  role 
of  Grand  Inquisitors  who  between  them 
have  80  to  100  years  legal  experience  against 
the  victim  who  is  denied  having  his  attorney 
by  his  aide  in  that  secret  Investigation.  The 
judge  showed  his  animosity  and  bias  toward 
us  from  the  very  beginning. 

All  of  us  have  flawless  characters,  but  we 
are  denied  ball  at  any  price.  Separated  from 
our  wives,  chlldien,  faznllles  and  livelihoods, 
we  are  dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  con- 
cerned people  who  have  contributed  to  de- 
fense funds  to  insure  their  survival. 

The  nightmare  which  we  have  experienced 
clearly  Illustrates  that  the  most  un-Ameri- 
can methods  can  be  used  to  frame  people 
by  simply  rail-roading  them  Into  an  area 
where  their  ethnic  background  B.C.T.  U  con- 
sidered unpopular  and  where  no  local  pres- 
sure can  be  exercised  against  the 
government's  aotlona.  ThiB  was  clearly  Il- 
lustrated when  a  small  group  of  nurses 
picketed  on  our  behaU.  Thtiy  were  threatened 
by  not  oDij  "US.  Iftmtfiali.  but  by  Judge 
BrewBtar  hli&aeU. 

Having  had  tbe  courage  to  persist,  these 
fine  women  were  dismissed  from  their  jobs 
by  tbe  HarriB  Hospital  administration  which 


_       way  to  political  prMsizrc.  Thsy 
•ran  ttoreatenad  with  dsportetlon.  Tbe  local 
OtvU  Bights  groups  cams  to  their  rescue, 
and  they  now  have  Jobs  In  Peter  smttb 
Hospital  here. 

We  know  that  you  are  a  great  humani- 
tarian and  tbe  cbJamplon  of  hunutn  rights 
for  all  people.  We  thank  you  for  your  In- 
terest In  otir  case.  Ton  can  be  sure  that  the 
rnah  oonunnnity  win  always  remember  your 
rwponas,  and  It  will  be  borne  In  mind  for 
future  reference.  , 

Sincerely  youn,       I 

DSNNT  CaAwroED, 
Thomas  Laitty. 

KSNMKTH  TrXaKTY. 

Matthias  Reilly, 
Pabchal  Mobahan, 

TAaaAMT  CoTnmr  Jao., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  September  10, 1972. 
Congress  woman  Beixa  Absttg. 

Deab  Ms  ABZtrc:  Again  we  thank  you  for 
your  persistent  efforts  on  behalf  of  "The 
Port  Worth  Plve"  here  in  Texas.  Studying 
the  great  Thomas  Jefferson  we  are  struck 
about  how  he  too  felt  about  people  who 
were  to  experience  our  predicament,  by 
being  torn  from  their  wives,  children,  neigh- 
borhoods, and  livelihoods. 

Claude  G.  Bowens.  In  his  book,  "The 
Young  Jefferson"  pages  8fr-90  (published  by 
Houghton,  MlflUn  Co.)  tell  us  that  Jefferson 
strongly  opposed  the  EngU.sh  Idea  of  mov- 
ing people  from  their  home  area,  to  be  tried, 
or  questioned  in  another  area.  This  was  a 
point  he  raised  before  the  revolution. 

When  the  English  demanded  that  a  man 
In  the  city  of  Boston  be  tried  In  England, 
before  a  Middlesex  jury,  before  whom  wit- 
nesses were  to  *  •  •  although,  as  he  said, 
their  expenses  were  to  be  paid,  who  would 
feed  the  wives  and  children  left  behind?  Jef- 
ferson points  out.  that  the  victim.  strlpp>ed  of 
trial  by  his  peers  in  his  own  area,  without 
counsel,  (we  were  denied  ours  in  the  grand 
Jury  room)  without  friends,  without  money 
(ours  giving  their  services  free)  and  with- 
out exculpatory  proof,  and  brought  before 
Judges  pre-determlned  to  condemn  (as 
Judge  Brewster  showed)  "Ah I  the  cowards 
who  would  suffer  a  man  to  be  torn  from  the 
bowels  of  his  society  In  order  to  be  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  Parliamentary  tyranny,  would 
merit  that  Infamy  now  flxed  on  the  authors 
of  the  act." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as  you  and  other 
gallant  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  do- 
ing. Thomas  Jefferson  too.  would  do.  on  our 
behalf. 

Yet  what  Thomas  Jefferson  condemned,  is 
being  restored  by  his  successor  Richard 
Nl.xon.  and  on  behalf  of  England,  in  otir 
case.  We  were  torn  from  our  wives,  children, 
neighborhoods,  peers  and  livelihoods  to 
Texas,  and  the  strange  ways  the  Dept.  of 
Justice  admit  they  have  no  charges  against 
us.  Mr.  Olson  cancelled  his  appointment 
with  Senators  and  Congressmen.  12  minutes 
before  he  was  to  discuss  our  case  with  them. 
The  people  of  the  U.S.  are  being  deprived 
of  their  freedoms  by  the  New  Archie  Bunk- 
ers in  Washington. 

Mr.  Nlxou  refutes  the  principles  of  F>re8l- 
dents  Jefferson.  Lincoln.  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson. 

There  is  a  song.  "If  I  Had  a  Hammer  I'd 
Ring  Out  a  Warning" — ''all  over  this  land." 
Very  sincerely, 

Thomas  Laffet. 
Matthias  Reillt. 
Daniel   Crawfobd. 
Pasch.ai.  Morahan. 
Kenneth  Tierkey. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  for  her  contribution.  I 
know  that  she  has  been  someone  who 
has  always  stood  in  the  forefront  of  civil 
liberties  activity,  and  certainly  this  is  a 
further  indication  of  Her  dedication. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  stood  in  this 
well  many  times  and  deplored  the  dis- 
crimination that  takes  place  in  the  Soviet 
Unicm  against  the  Jewish  people,  and  I 
have  deplored  the  type  of  activity  that 
has  taken  place  in  South,  Africa. 

I  am  not  an  Irish  American.  I  felt  duty- 
bound,  sind  I  ieei  th&i  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  dutybound  to  stand  agaloBt 
discrimination  wherever  found.  This  is 
why  I  originally  went  to  Ireland;  why  I 
originally  went  to  Britain,  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  detention  camp  at  Smg 
Kesh. 

This  was  not  readily  granted  to  me.  I 
was  told  that  I  could  visit  this  detention 
camp  in  Britain  if  a  family  gave  me  its 
visiting  rights.  Therefore,  instead  of 
doing  it  in  that  fashion,  through  con- 
tacts which  I  made  I  was  able  to  get  a 
family  to  get  me  into  the  prison  camp 
under  the  cover  of  another  name  and 
without  my  identity  as  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man, so  that  I  coiild  see  for  myself  the 
concUtions  imder  which  some  of  these 
people  are  being  detained  by  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  Into 
the  Record  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  me, 
and  to  other  Members  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  case: 

Tarrant  CotrNTY  Jail. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  September  10,  1972. 

Dear  Mb.  Wolff:  Although  we  wrote  you 
a  few  days  ago,  we  feel  we  should  write  again 
to  let  you  know  of  otor  findings,  from  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Prom  studying  this  great  man.  we  struck 
upon  how  he  too  felt  about  people  who  wers 
to  experience  our  predicament,  by  being  torn 
from  wives,  children  and  livelihoods. 

Thomas  Laffey  has  three  children,  no 
other  visible  means  of  support,  and  a 
mortgage  to  pay,  and  he  is  paying  that 
only  through  the  charity  that  is  being 
given  to  his  family. 

Claude  O.  Bowfns,  in  his  book,  "The 
Young  JeflTerson,"  pages  89-90,  (published  by 
Hotighton.  Mlflhn  Co.),  tells  us  that  Jeffer- 
son strongly  opposed  the  English  idea  of 
moving  people  from  their  home  area,  to  be 
tried,  or  questioned  In  another  area. 

Is  it  that  the  Justice  Department 
moved  this  trial  to  Texas  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  few  Catholics  in 
Texas?  And  that  is  my  Interpolation, 
and  not  the  statement  of  Tom  Lafley. 

This  was  a  point  he  raised  before  the  reso- 
lution. 

When  the  English  demanded  that  a  man  in 
the  city  of  Boston  be  tried  in  England,  before 
a  Middlesex  jury,  before  whom  witnesses 
were  to  be  forced,  Jefferson  exploded  in 
vrrath.  although,  as  he  said,  their  expenses 
were  to  be  paid,  who  would  feed  the  wives 
and  children  left  behind? 

Who  feeds  the  wives  and  families  of 
these  people  who  are  being  held  in  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  now? 

Jefferson  points  out.  that  the  victim, 
stripped  of  trial  by  his  peers  in  his  own 
area,  without  counsel  (In  the  grand  Jury 
room  we  were  denied  ovus)  without  friends, 
without  money  (ours  giving  their  services 
free)  and  without  exculpatory  proof,  and 
brought  before  Judges  predetermined  to  con- 
demn (as  Judge  Brewster  showed)  "Ah!  the 
cowards  who  would  suffer  a  man  to  be  torn 
from  the  bowels  of  his  society  in  order  to  be 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  Parliamentary  tyranny, 
would  merit  that  everlasting  Infamy  now 
fixed  on  the  authors  of  the  act." 

There  la  no  doubt  that  as  you  and  other 


g-imnt  congressmen  and  Senators  are  doing, 
55!omas  Jefferson  too,  would  do,  on  our  bs- 

hslf. 

Tet  what  Thomas  Jefferson  condemned  is 
being'  restored  by  hlfl  successor  Richard 
injKiii,  and  on  behalf  of  England,  In  our  case. 
We  were  torn  from  our  wives,  children, 
neighbors,  peers,  and  Uvrtlhoods  to  Texas, 
^ad  the  strange  ways  of  Dept.  of  JusUce 
finally  admit  they  have  no  charges  against 
us.  Mr.  Olson  canceU  his  appointment  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  12  minutes  be- 
fore he  was  to  discuss  our  case  with  them. 

The  people  of  the  UJ3.  are  being  deprived 
of  their  freedoms  by  the  New  Archie  Btmkers 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Nixon  refutes  the  principles  of  Presi- 
dents Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson.  There  Is  a  song,  "If  I  Had 
»  Hammer  I'd  Ring  out  a  Warning" — "AU 
over  this  Land." 

Sincerely,  

Thomas  I>AnxT, 
Paschal  Mosahav, 
Kkmmkiu  Tikrmxt, 
Matthias  Reilly, 
Dakixl    CrAwfoso. 


Mr.  BIAOGI.   Mr.   Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  >1eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
taking  this  special  order,  and  for  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  this  body  this 
matter  which  is  fully  documented  as  to 
Its  validity.  TTie  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  one  who  has  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  attention  of  America  to  these 
matters.  The  gentleman's  concern  clear- 
ly lights  up  the  fact  that  we  have  seen 
over  a  period  of  years  so  much  interest 
engendered  on  questions  of  various  na- 
tures, presented  by  various  groups  in  this 
country,  groups  that  run  the  gamut  of 
age,  groups  that  run  the  gamut  of  eco- 
noEQlc  status  on  questions  that  oft«i- 
tlmes  have  been  less  worthy  than  this. 

And  yet  we  have  today  in  America  a 
demonstration  of  an  assault  on  some- 
thing fundamental,  that  should  arouse 
the  curiosity  and  the  ire  of  all  Americans. 
Yet,  we  have  five  men  in  Fort  Worth 
and  they  have  been  there  for  several 
months,  with  no  prospect  of  reiease  and 
they  are  treated  in  a  worse  fashion  than 
hardened  criminals — men  who  are  fight- 
ing for  a  cause  that  is  very  much  parallel 
to  that  of  the  early  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

What  they  have  done  really  is  to  seek 
to  assist  their  brethren  in  a  foreign  land. 
We  have  had  cause  after  cause,  and  cru- 
sade after  crusade,  and  drive  after  drive 
participated  in  by  people  across  the 
board — and  no  one  has  been  curious  and 
no  one  has  attacked.  But  simply  because 
the  emissaries  or  the  voices  of  Great 
Britain  feel  the  pinch,  we  find  America 
responding  as  a  lackey  would.  It  is  a  posi- 
tion that  America  does  not  deserve  and 
should  not  be  put  in  and  Americans 
should  not  tolerate. 

The  British  have  their  own  conscience 
to  look  at.  They  are  talking  in  terms  ol 
Ireland— now  Northern  Ireland.  The 
yoke  of  colonialism  has  been  lifted  from 
niany  covmtries  throughout  the  world — 
British  colonialism  that  is.  Even  the 
great  Nation  of  India  was  finally  freed 
after  demonstrations  and  after  famine 
and  after  the  outcry  of  all  of  those  people 
and  others  who  shared  in  that  desire  for 


freedom.  "Hiey  were  freed  by  the  United 

Kingdom. 
We  have  14  colonies  in  the  northern 

part  of  Ireland  that  seek  similar  action. 

You  know,  to  speak  about  it  from  here 

is  one  thing — but  go  there  acd  see  it. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  I  know,  I  have  been  th»e. 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  know  you  have  and 

you  are  to  be  cwnmended  for  it. 

I  have  been  there  time  and  time  again. 
I  have  been  there  at  points  of  confronta- 
tion. But  imagining  it  is  inconceivable. 
To  know  that  the  United  KlngckKn,  the 
home  of  democracy  so-called,  still  re- 
mains an  oppressor  and  despite  sugges- 
tion after  suggestion  that  could  serve  as 
a  perfect  solution  to  the  problem — a 
plebiscite  for  one — there  is  nothing 
strange  about  that — that  simply  calls  for 
human  beings  in  a  country  to  make  their 
own  determination  and  they  will  stand 
or  fall  on  the  basis  of  that  determina- 
tion. But.  no— that  will  not  happen.  They 
say,  "We  will  give  you  the  plebiscite,  but 
in  a  certain  area." 

It  resembles  so  much  a  type  of  reap- 
portionmMit  that  we  have  in  some  por- 
tions of  our  coimtry.  You  just  cut  it  out 
the  way  you  like  it — with  the  oatcome 
pretty  much- 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Predetermined. 
Mr.      BIAGGI.      Predetermined — the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Then  you  travel — and  you  visit  the 
place.  What  are  these  people  asking  for? 
They  are  asking  for  Justice  in  the  truest 
sense — not  a  position  better  than  their 
brothers — ^not  something  to  compensate 
for  the  yetu^  of  deprivation  which  would 
only  burden  those  who  are  there  now. 
They  are  willing  to  start  fresh  from  now, 
for  an  opportunity  to  live,  for  an  oppor- 
tuiiity  to  work. 

It  has  been  clearly  documented  and 
the  Record  contains  it  in  statement  after 
statement  that  I  have  Inserted  co  about 
40  or  50  different  occasions — the  illus- 
trations of  injustices  being  heaped  on  a 
people.  When  you  talk  to  those  advocates 
who  remain  in  power,  you  know  you  are 
talking  to  an  extremist  who  would  be 
run  out  of  this  country — despite  the  ele- 
ment of  extremism  tluit  we  have  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  was  told  by  Lord  Wool- 
sey  who  is  secOTid  in  command  to  Mr. 
Whitehall  that  the  reason  there  is  47 
percent  imemployment  in  Bally  Murphy 
is  that  the  people  do  not  want  to  work. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  and  I  am  sure 
to  you  that  half  of  the  people  in  that 
Catholic  enclave  just  do  not  want  to 
work. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  That  is  not  a  fact.  What 
he  stated,  of  cotu^e,  as  you  and  I  agree 
is  not  a  fact.  I  thought  it  was  better  than 
that.  You  say  47  percent.  I  was  there  in 
Bal^  Murphy — they  live  in  hovels.  But 
let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
I  think  in  the  shipyard.  HaJIey  Wolf, 
they  have  9.000  employees  and  less  than 
200  are  of  the  Catholic  faith.  That  is  a 
figure  that  tells  its  own  story.  The  people 
who  work  in  and  who  are  employed  in 
Bally  Murphy  are  the  ladies — when  they 
can  get  emplojTnent,  in  the  most  menial 
type  of  jobs.  They  are  not  complaining — 
they  are  grateful  for  the  employment. 
This  is  discrimination  of  the  worst  type 
because  it  appears  subtly.  Hiere  is  no 


questioa  about  its  existence,  and  how  it 
haa  occurred  over  the  years  and  haa 
existed  over  the  years. 

Now,  that  is  one  thing.  Ireland  Is  oda 
thing.  I  would  suggest  very  stroDgly  that 
members  of  the  United  Kingdom  reoog- 
nlae  once  and  for  all  the  nature  of  the 
Irishman.  If  the  Britlah  think  they  art 
going  to  still  the  spirit  of  freedom  that 
has  existed  in  the  Irish  boson  for  cen- 
turies either  by  oppression  or  by  force 
or  by  other  means,  the  British  are  greatly 
mintj>.ir«»n  It  is  this  bad  judgment  that 
will  continue  the  fight.  It  is  this  bad 
judgment  that  will  prevent  a  solution. 

They  are  not  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental conc«)t  of  an  Indlviduai.  The 
Irishman  fights  for  freedom.  He  is  hamy 
to  die.  The  British  do  not  realise  that. 
They  do  not  understand  that.  Any  hu- 
man being  wants  to  live  of  course,  but 
the  Irishman  is  happy  to  die  in  this 
fight.  There  is  a  state  of  mind  there  that 
brings  this  about.  ITiey  will  keep  dying 
but  they  will  take  other  people  with, 
them. 

The  morality  of  the  cause  will  con- 
tinue. We  as  Americans  should  not  be 
engaged  in  any  skulduggery  or  aziy  col- 
lusion with  any  other  country,  as  we  are 
in  this  instance  in  relation  to  the  Port 
Worth  Five.  Frankly  I  am  disappointed 
that  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  the  five 
people  who  were  never  in  Texas,  who 
have  not  been  charged,  and  who  have 
been  housed  in  a  building  which  provides 
less   accommodation   than    they    would 
have  given  hardened  criminals.  It  is  juat 
the  most  intolerably  repugnant  situation 
I  have  been  confronted  with  in  my  time. 
Somehow  or  other  we  have  not  been 
able  to  awaken  the  maeses  to  the  call  for 
justice  In  this  instance.  I  do  not  under- 
stand Americans.  They  respond  to  so 
many  less  worthy  causes.  Where  are  all 
the  yoimg  civil  righters?  Where  are  all 
the  civil  rights  throughout  this  coun- 
try? I  ask  that  question  and  I  look  about 
find  I  get  no  answer  and  I  hear  nothing. 
It  is  selective.  It  is  not  fashionable  to 
fight  for  Irishmen.  Perhaps  it  is  figured 
the  Irishmen  can  fight  for  themselves. 
Yes,  they  can,  but  they  cannot  fight 
alone.  They  have  been  doing  that  fight 
for  centuries.  Finally  the  Irishman  him- 
self has  recognized  that  and  he  has  held 
out  his  arms  to  his  fellow  man  and  said. 
"Please  help  me."  That  is  where  we  are 
today. 

All  of  us  should  be  tn'lng  to  help,  re- 
gardless of  origin.  Someone  has  said  to 
me:  "You  are  not  of  Irish  extraction." 
So  what?  We  do  not  simply  re^xxui  to 
that.  There  is  an  old  Jewish  rabbt  and 
this  is  related  in  the  Torah  about  Rabbi 
HiUel,  who  said : 

What  am  I  U  I  do  not  speak  up  for  my 
people? 


Do  Members  know  why  he  said  tiiat? 
He  said  that  because  too  many  are  reluc- 
tSLni  to  stand  up  and  expose  themselves 
to  the  possibility  of  criticism  or  of  re- 
taliation when  something  or  somebody 
that  concerns  them  is  assaulted. 

On  the  other  side  of  that  coin  the 
rabbi  went  further  and  said: 

And  if  I  ^>ealc  ookr  tor  my  people  or  my- 
self, tben  wtaat  am  It 

That  is  why  we  speak.  The  geotlaman 
frt>ia  New  York  cMz.  Wourr)  la  ot  tbe 
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Jewish  faith  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaoci)  Is  oI  Italian  ori- 
gin and  we  speak  up  as  well  as  many 
others.  What  are  we  if  we  do  not  speak 
up  for  our  fellow  man  Irrespective  of  race 
or  religion  or  ethnic  background?  That 
is  what  we  have  been  doing  and  what  oth- 
ers have  been  doing. 

I  suggest  very  strong  that  the  ad- 
ministration, who  I  am  confident  are 
sympathetic,  exercise  a  little  persuasion 
on  the  United  Kingdom.  There  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  United  Kingdom  the 
error  of  their  ways  because  Ulster  Is  not 
going  away.  The  13  counties  will  be  there. 
Those  Irishmen  are  fighting  for  their 
lives  and  their  freedom.  They  will  fight 
for  eternity.  They  have  done  it  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Who  is  to  anticipate  that 
something  will  change  the  makeup  of 
man  or  his  mind  or  his  heritage  or  his 
tradition? 

We  do  it  for  everyone  else.  We  get  in- 
volved tn  other  nations  throughout  the 
world  where  more  material  things  are 
involved  or  where  military  strategy  is 
involved,  but  not  any  more  where  moral- 
ity Is  Involved.  Why  not  do  it  for  those 
people  in  Northern  Ireland?  We  have 
done  it  elsewhere.  And  In  doing  It  for 
them  we  will  be  taking  care  of  the  Port 
Worth  Five. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  other  col- 
leagues here  today  in  the  hope  that 
through  our  efforts  we  can  focus  some 
attention  on  and  invoke  a  sense  of  na- 
tional shame  and  outrage  at  the  unjust 
Interment  of  five  Americans  In  Fort 
Worth.  Tex. 

Just  today,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
group,  which  I  would  like  to  read  at  this 
point.  It  gets  to  the  guts  of  the  problem 
in  the  most  succinct  way: 

Takbant  County  Gaol, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  September  11.  1972. 
Congressman  Mabio  Biao«i. 

Dkar  Mario:  Again,  we  thank  you  for  your 
parlswnt  eflorts  on  b«half  of  the  'Port  Worth 
Five'  hare  Ln  Taxaa. 

Studying  tha  great  Thomas  Jefferson,  we 
are  struck  about  how  he  too  felt  about  peo- 
ple who  were  to  experience  our  predloament. 
by  being  torn  from  our  wives,  chUdren,  and 
frleiida. 

Claude  G.  Bowers.  In  his  book.  "The  Young 
Jefferson."  Pages  89  &  90,  (published  by 
Houghton.  MlfBln  Co.)  tells  u»  that  Jefferson 
strongly  opposed  the  Engllah  Idea  of  moving 
people  from  their  home  area,  to  be  tried  or 
questioned  In  another  area.  This  was  an  Im- 
portant point  he  raised  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. When  the  English  demanded  that  a 
man  from  Boston  be  tried  In  England,  be- 
fore a  Middlesex  Jury,  before  whom  witnesses 
were  forced,  Jefferson  was  wrathful.  Al- 
though, as  he  said,  their  expenses  were  to 
be  paid,  who  would  feed  the  wives  and  chll- 
<iren  left  behind? 

He  (torn  on.  that  the  victim,  stripped  of 
trial  by  his  peers  in  his  own  area,  without 
counsel,  (we  were  denied  ours  in  Grand 
Jury  room)  without  friends,  without  money 
(OUT  lawyers  are  free),  and  without  exaUpa- 
tory  proof,  and  brought  before  Judges  pre- 
determined to  oondemn,  (ae  Judge  Brewster 
showed) .  "Ah,  the  oowards  who  would  suffer 
a  man  to  be  torn  from  the  bowels  of  his  so- 
ciety In  order  to  be  offered  a  sacrlfloe  to 
Parliamentary  tyranny,  would  merit  that 
everlasting  Infamy  aow  fixed  on  the  authors 
of  the  aot."  There  la  no  doubt  that  as  you 
and  other  gallant  Congressmen,  Sena^ora,  are 
doing,  Thomas  Jefferson,  too,  would  be  on 
Mir  behalf. 

ret.  what  Tbomaa  Jefferson  eondemned  la 


being  restored  by  his  successor  Richard 
Nixon  and  on  behalf  of  Eiigland.  In  our  case. 
We  are  torn  from  our  wives,  children,  i>eers 
and  livelihood  to  Texas,  and  the  strange  ways 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  finally  admit 
they  have  no  charges  against  us.  Mr.  Olsen 
cancels  hU  appomtment  with  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  12  minutes  before  he  was  to 
discuss  our  case  with  them. 

The  people  of  the  U.S.  are  being  deprived 
of  their  freedom  by  the  New  Archie  Bunkers 
In  Washington.  Mr.  Nixon  refutes  the  prin- 
ciples of  Presidents  Jefferson,  Uncoln,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson.  There  is  a 
song  says  "It  I  had  a  hammer,  I'd  ring  out 
a  warning,  all  over  this  land." 
Very  sincerely, 

Khnkfth  Tiebney, 
Matthew  Reu-ly, 
Danox  Crawford. 
Thomas  Laffey. 
Paschal  Morahan. 


Ah.  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  guardian  of  personal  liberties 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  Have 
the  Ideals  of  Jefferson  and  Washington 
and  Hamilton  tarnished  so  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time?  How  can  we  as  Americans 
with  a  heritage  of  freedom  and  liberty 
allow  the  internment  without  trial  of  five 
citizens  to  go  on  month  after  month? 
How  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government — 
the  Justice  Department — slapped  togeth- 
er a  grand  jur>'  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  the  homes  of  these  five  men  in  an 
apparent  attempt  to  avoid  pubUc  scrutiny 
of  their  actions?  How  can  we.  In  a  selfish 
sense,  be  so  sure  of  our  own  freedoms  if 
the  Justice  Department  can  violate  the 
rights  of  these  men  with  impunity? 

I  remember  tiie  words  of  the  German 
who  said : 

They  came  for  the  Jews,  but  I  was  not  a 
Jew  so  I  did  not  protest.  And  they  came  for 
the  Catholics,  but  I  was  not  a  Catholic,  so 
I  did  not  protest.  And  they  came  for  the 
clergy  and  the  writers,  btit  I  was  neither,  so 
I  did  not  protest.  And  then  they  came  for 
ine,  but  there  was  no  one  left  to  protest. 


The  Fort  Worth  five  are  examples  of 
what  will  happen  unless  unbridled  Grov- 
ernment  power  to  lock  up  citizens  Is  not 
checked.  There  was  no  trial,  no  charges; 
and  no  bail  has  been  sat.  Their  refusal  to 
testify  before  a  grand  Jury  on  moral  and 
ethical  groimds  is  the  'crime"  they  are 
accused  of.  No  one  should  be  forced  to 
participate  in  a  Justice  Department  fish- 
ing expedition  and  wltchhimt.  If  they  are 
guilty,  let  it  be  proven  in  a  court  of  law. 
But  until  then,  they  sliould  be  free  and 
considered  innocent. 

It  Is  sad  to  think  that  an  accused 
miurderer  or  rapist  or  dope  pusher  would 
have  more  rights  and  protections  than 
are  being  afforded  these  men.  In  New 
York  City,  thej'  cannot  return  the 
criminals  to  the  streets  fast  enough. 
Some  even  beat  the  policemen  out  of 
the  courthouse ;  free  on  ball. 

What  we  have  here  is  another  case  of 
the  executive  branch  rewriting  the  Con- 
stitution to  suit  Its  own  political  ends. 
Pressure  from  Great  Britain  has  driven 
the  Attorney  General  to  trump  up  these 
charges  and  develop  this  non-case.  Un- 
less we  here  in  Congress  begin  to  exercise 
our  moraJ  and  constitutional  obligation 

to  defend  the  law  of  the  land,  we  may 

find  our  own  institution  taken  away — 

and  then  who  wiU  protest? 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  now 
to  examine  their  conscience  and  con- 
sider the  moral  and  legal  questions 
raised  by  this  bizarre  care.  I  hope  they 
will  all  conclude  as  I  have  that  this  rape 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  five 
men  In  the  Fort  Worth  jail  must  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  jdeld- 
ing  to  me  because  I  join  him  on  the  floor 
at  this  time  to.  I  suppose,  extend  the  con- 
cepts that  have  been  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  the  previous  speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Biaggij. 

I,  too,  am  outraged  that  five  men 
would  be  taken  across  the  country  to 
answer  to  a  special  grand  jury  and 
denied  bail.  I  do  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  have  legislation 
that  would  prevent  a  person  from  com- 
ing to  a  hearing  certainly  closer  than  it 
turned  out  in  this  case,  for  answers 
sought  to  questions  to  be  asked  by  the 
i^and  Jury. 

But  may  I  reflect  on  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  (Mr.  Biaggi)  remarks, 
because  along  with  the  Irish — and  that 
is  a  struggle  that  is  amazingly  ignored 
in  this  country — we  have  one  for  which 
we  are  more  responsible,  and  that  Is  the 
Vietnamese.  I  raise  that  question  because 
not  only  are  Vietnamese  being  kUled.  but 
they  are  being  killed  by  American  bombs, 
American  bullets,  and  mercenaries  liiied 
by  our  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
Inhumanity  that  spreads  and  poisons 
that  part  of  the  world  is  really  coming 
back  home  to  this  country.  We  cannot 
escape  it. 

The  apathy  that  we  reflect  toward  the 
.struggle  In  Europe  is  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  Congress  in  particular, 
to  act  in  a  resolute  manner  toward  end- 
ing the  war  of  which  we  are  the  largest 
participants. 

I  think  that  this  question  that  has 
been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Wolff  >  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. These  five  men  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  an  alert  Congressman 
and  a  few  other  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  incidentally,  who  were  willing 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
cans behind  bars  about  to  be  brought  to 
trial  who  are  prosecuted  in  a  very  similar, 
unfair,  imjust  way. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  there  not  a  legisla- 
tive remedy  that  we  who  are  concerned 
can  effectively  bring  to  bear  to  close  the 
loophole  in  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act,  which  has  apparentlj-  permitted  this 
very  grave  miscarriage  of  justice? 

Mr.  WOLPF.  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  again  has 
helped  lead  the  fight  for  civil  liberties 
for  all  people,  for  his  contributions  here. 
I  say  to  him  that,  yes,  I  think  there  is  a 
legislative  remedy.  I  do  believe  that  we 
have  to  accept,  perhatts,  the  suggestion 
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of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
now)  and  call  for  hearings  by  the  Judi- 
ciar>'  Committee  to  amend  this  act  so 
that  it  is  not  as  onerous  as  it  is  today, 
and  to  amend  the  errors  that  have  been 
made  in  the  act  and  not  to  protect  us 
from  our  sins.  ..    *w  * 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  want  to  mdicate  that 
I  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  support  such  hearings  and  will 
also  join  with  those  who  will  offer  legis- 
lation to  make  this  correction. 

Might  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  his  concern  for  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans  did  not  begin 
with  this  precise  matter  he  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  As 
freshman  Members  of  the  89th  Congress 
he  worked  with  some  13  Members  of 
congress  in  this  regard.  I  see  another 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Dow)  is  now  present,  who  joined 
with  me  in  a  rather  lu^torlc  trip  to  Selma, 
Ala.,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

It  seems  that  out  of  these  continumg 
concerns  we  are  here  again  for  five  Irish- 
Americans. 

The  cause  and  the  point  of  travel  in 
1965  and  the  reason  for  tliis  special  order 
in  1972  brings  us  all  together  again  on 
the  same  question  of  justice  for  all  Amer- 
icans. This  is  an  important  matter.  I  only 
wish  that  all  those  who  should  receive 
the  support  of  Members  of  Congress  be- 
cause of  other  transgressions  of  the  law 
could  have  that  help.  But,  because  the 
gentleman  brought  this  matter  before  us, 
I  feel  that  I  can  do  no  less  than  Join 
him  here  and  offer  the  support  of  myself 
and  those  who  are  continually  concerned 
with  civil  rights,  to  see  that  this  matter 
has  some  final,  fair  conclusion. 

Again,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  being  in  a  leadership  position,  as  he 
alw-ays  has  been,  not  only  on  the  question 
of  civil  rights  but  also  as  to  the  workings 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jaeld? 
Mr.  WOLFF,  I  jleld  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  To  respond  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  distinguished  champion  of 
civil  rights  from  Michigan  (Mr.  CoN- 
YERS)  as  to  whether  there  are  legislative 
remedies,  I  should  like  to  offer  for  the 
record  the  text  of  a  resolution  I  am 
about  to  introduce  here  in  the  House, 
which  calls  for  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  conduct  and  prac- 
tice of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Judiciary  with 
respect  to  grand  jury  investigations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

Bftjolred,  That  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the  con 
doet  and  ynMem  d  tte  Ihiltod  -^'—  *^ 


partment  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  judiciary 
with  respect  to  grand  jury  investigations. 
Such  tavestlgation  and  study  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  reported  to  the  House  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  shall  Include  findings  on  the 
following  matters: 

(1)  Whether  there  is  reaaon  for  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  believe  in  aU  cases  where  wit- 
nesses are  called  before  grand  Juries  that 
each  such  witness  has  significant  mforma- 
tlon  on  the  subject  of  the  investigation  being 
made. 

(2)  Whether  the  questions  asked  of  each 
such  witness  have  a  close  nexus  with  the 
criminal  actlTlty  under  InTestlgation. 

(3)  Whether  the  criteria  employed  by  the 
Justice  Department  In  selecting  a  site  for 
each  grand  Jury  Investigation  are  appropri- 
ate, especlaUy  In  cases  where  such  site  la 
distant  from  the  principal  residences  of  a 
substantial  number  of  proepectlve  witnesses. 

1 4^  The  extent  to  which  witnesses  sub- 
penaed  are  not  aslted  any  questions  before 
The  grand  jury. 

(5)  The  instances  in  which  a  grand  jury 
was  convened  In  order  to  investigate  lawful 
demonstrations  or  other  lawful  political 
events,  and  the  Instances  In  which  a  grand 
jury  was  convened  simultaneously  with  law- 
ful events  in  which  the  witnesses  were  to 
participate. 

(6)  Whether  the  questioning  of  grand  Jury 
witnesses  has  been  used,  or  is  capable  of 
being  used,  to  gather  personal  information 
about  such  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
mestic intelligence. 

(7)  Whether  the  use  of  grand  Juries  has 
been  made  by  the  Oovemment,  or  can  be 
made  by  the  Oovemment,  to  harass  or  In- 
timidate persons  who  advocate  controversial 
policies  or  disagree  with  the  Administration. 

(8)  Whether  there  Is  sufficient  assurance 
under  present  law  that  the  compelled  testi- 
mony of  grand  jury  witnesses  cannot  subse- 
quently be  used  to  Incriminate  them. 

(9)  Whether  grand  Jury  witnesses  should 
have  the  privilege  of  legal  counsel  during 
arand  Jury  questioning. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  should  like  to  join  with 
my  other  colleagues  in  thanking  the  gen- 
tleman for  setting  up  this  special  order 
and  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
talk  very  briefly  on  the  problem  of  the 
five  Irish-Americans  who  are  now  being 
held  in  Fort  Worth. 

I  believe  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi)  well  expressed  my  feelings 
so  f£ir  as  the  situation  in  North  Ireland 
is  concerned.  I  would  rather  not  direct 
my  remarks  to  that  area  but.  briefly,  to 
the  specifics  I  believe  the  gentleman 
called  the  special  order  for. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  visited  Port  Worth 
and  spent  approxlmateb'  a  little  over  2 
hours  with  the  five  prisoners  who  were 
being  held  down  there:  Ken  Tiemey, 
Tom  Laffey,  Matt  Reilly,  Pajschal  Mor- 
ahan, and  Dan  Crawford. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with 
them  indlvlduallj-,  and  I  talked  with 
them  as  a  group. 

My  visit.  Incidentally,  was  arranged 
through  the  JusUce  Department,  in  co- 
operation with  them.  The  men  were 
brought  to  the  Federal  courthouse  at 
Fort  Worth  where  we  had  this  meeting. 
I  went  down  to  this  meeting  to  talk  with 
these  men.  to  get  a  firsthand  Impres- 
sion from  them.  I  had  not  known  these 
men  before,  had  never  seen  them  before, 
and  wanted  to  get  as  close  a  relationship 


as  I  could,  to  make  some  judgments  of 
my  own. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Did  you  see  them  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No.  I  did  not,  because 
they  were  there  when  I  arrived  In  the 
courthouse.  They  were  sitting  in  a  room. 
Ttiey  were  sitting  in  an  ordinary  room 
like  across  the  table. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  You  know  they  were 
brought  in  in  handcuffs  and  manacled? 
Mr.  PEYSER.  I  did  not  see  them  arrive 
at  the  courthouse  in  that  way.  They  had 
no  eqtilpment  of  that  nature  tai  when  I 
saw  them.  I  had  a  sepsirate  of&ce  that 
they  came  into,  and  they  simply  walked 
in  and  I  met  with  them  there. 

After  talking  with  these  men  and  hav- 
ing done  some  research  on  this  partic- 
ular case  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
these  men  have  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  an.v  affair  dealing  with  guns 
or  have  had  auj  relationship  with  an>-- 
one  in  Texas  or  have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  anyone  in  Texas  or  have  ever 
been  there. 

As  one  of  the  men.  Ken  Tiemey,  in- 
dicated, the  only  time  he  wrote  to  anyone 
in  Texas  was  to  then  President  Johnson, 
to  which  he  got  a  response.  That  is  the 
only  time  he  ever  had  anj-  communica- 
tion with  anj'one  there. 

I  feel,  in  my  opinion,  that  these  men 
are  being  unjustly  held.  I  believe  they 
are  caught  in  a  sort  of  legal  trap  here  be- 
tween the  Government  and  their  own 
situation,  trjing  to  find  a  way  in  which 
they  can  get  out  of  tills  trap.  Frankly, 
they  woiUd  like  to  get  back  home  to  their 
families. 

I  have  talked  to  their  families  and 
talked  with  their  friends,  and  based  on 
the  type  of  exposure  I  have  had  and  con- 
versations I  have  had,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  of  the  innocence  of  these 
men. 

When  I  say  iruiocence. "  I  mean  they 
liave  been  charged  with  nothing,  so  it  Is 
not  a  question  of  innocence.  The  sense  I 
am  using  It  in  is.  if  they  are  being  held 
there  because  of  a  presvimed  gtm-run- 
ning  situation  as  betw  een  Texas  and  Ire- 
land. I  say  these  men  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Has  the  gentleman  at  all 
interceded  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, which  is  one  of  the  things  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  them  about,  on  the  idea  of 
transferring  these  people  from  Texas  to 
some  place  near  their  home  In  a  Federal 
facility?  They  are  being  held  in  a  coun- 
ty jail  imder  Federal  charges  or  whatever 
it  is,  or  Federal  authority,  and  yet  they 
are  being  held  in  a  county  jail.  They 
have  five  men  in  three  cells.  They  have 
exercise  space  of  6  by  16  feet  for  those 
five  people.  Criminals  and  convicted 
murderers  In  the  United  States  have 
greater  facilities  afforded  to  them. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  Is  saying.  I  wranted  you  to 
know,  because  of  your  interest  and  that 
of  the  other  gentlemen  here,  that  my 
aim  in  this  is  to  get  these  men  otit  and 
get  them  out  either  imder  ball,  which  as 
the  sltiiatlon  presently  stands  Is  not  a 
very  possible  situation,  but  perhaps  a 
compromise  might  be  reached.  It  is  my 
feeling  after  talking  •with  these  men  and 
their  attorneys  that  there  Is  grounds  for 
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a  compromise  slt\iation  that  will  retiim 
them  to  their  homes.  At  this  time  I  am 
trying  to  work  within  the  administration 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  reach 
some  sort  of  decision  on  this.  Nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  to  iiave  some- 
thing positive  to  report,  but  I  do  not  have 
It.  Nor  am  I  convinced  that  the  Issue  Is 
simply  a  dead  issue  and  that  they  are 
there  to  be  forgotten.  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  forget  them  any  more  than  you 
are.  I  think  we  can  win  the  battle. 

This  type  of  meeting  will  perhaps  help 
to  highll^t  the  situation  existing  for 
these  men  and  for  their  families.  I  think 
these  men  have  to  come  back  home.  I 
think  these  men  are  wllltng  to  testify 
in  certain  areas  in  court  as  to  their  own 
absolute  lack  of  Involvement  in  anything 
to  do  with  the  situation. 

I  think  they  want  to  be  home.  They 
are  average  men.  bus  drivers,  a  super- 
intendent of  an  apartment  building,  and 
there  is  one  carpenter  and  there  Is  a  real 
estate  salesman  and  there  is  a  registered 
nurse. 

For  goodness'  sake,  these  an  ordinary, 
normal  people  who  have  never  com- 
mitted a  crime  In  their  lives.  I  believe 
they  are  going  to  have  to  be  returned 
home.  I  believe  we  can  make  the  Gov- 
ernment here  see  what  Is  happening  and 
can  create  the  forces  necessary  to  bring 
them  home. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Tom  Lafley,  my  constit- 
uent, l8  an  ex-GI.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  the  others  are.  but  he 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution and  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  answerable  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  the  Justice  Department  is 
answerable  to  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  New  York, 
two  good  friends  and  concerned  men  who 
whatever  else  they  are,  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  being  Irish  Americans.  Con- 
gressman John  G.  Dow  and  Congressman 
Lksteh  L.  Wolft  who  have  requested  a 
special  order  this  afternoon  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  and  hopefiUly 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  a  situation 
which  has  so  many  disturbing  Implica- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin. 

Some  weeks  ago.  five  men  of  Irish 
American    extraction    were    Imprisoned 
In    the    Tarrant    County    Jail    In    Forii 
Worth,   Tex.,    after   having   been   sub- 
penaed     thro\igh     the    curious    device 
of    blank    subpenas    in    mid-June    and 
told   to   be   In   Fort   Worth,   Tex.,   for 
a     grand     jury     Investigation     within 
5   days.   It   was   alleged   the  five   men 
knew  something  about  a  "guiurunning 
effort."  After  being  questioned  without 
the  benefit  of  attorney,  found  guilty,  and 
refused  bail  the  men  have  literally  been 
cut  oft  from  the  outside  world  and  be- 
come the  subjects  of  such  intense  specu- 
lation tijat  the  situation  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  International  intrigue  at  its 
worst. 

Now,  it  is  not  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  get  involved  with  passing  judg- 


ment on  the  merits  of  a  particular  case 
pending  before  our  courts.  That  is  why 
we  have  courtrooms  and  judges.  How- 
ever, when  five  American  citizens  are 
hurried  to  a  State  far  away  from  home 
for  their  first  visit  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury  there,  far  from  their  friends 
and  relatives — and  incidentally  the  Irish 
American  commxinity — denied  baU, 
denied  the  presence  of  an  attorney, 
whisked  away  to  prison — then  it  seems  to 
me  that  their  friends  and  relatives  have 
every  right  to  contact  their  Congressman 
anri  ask  them  just  what  is  going  on. 

And  now,  I  come  to  the  part  which 
bothers  me  most  about  this  whole  situa- 
tion. Apart  from  a  disclaimer  by  thfe  at- 
torney general  of  Texas  that  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  this  case, 
even  though  It  is  taking  place  in  his 
State,  the  Justice  Department  of  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  even  so 
much  as  acknowledge  any  of  my  inquiries 
to  date  about  this  matter. 

Yesterday,  giving  just  12  minutes' 
notice  a  functionary  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment canceled  out  a  meeting  with 
concerned  Congressmen  without  any  ex- 
planation. To  date  all  attempts  to  gain  an 
explanation  for  the  mysterious  behavior 
of  the  designated  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials, as  well  as  the  more  Important  is- 
sue of  just  what  is  going  on  In  Fort  Worth 
have  met  with  no  success.  I  think  that 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  case  before 
the  grand  jury  in  question,  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country  is  designed  to 
guarantee  basic  freedoms.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  elected  officials  to  focus  all 
the  attention  they  can  muster  on  Gov- 
ernment departments  who  violate  or  ap- 
pear to  violate  these  freedoms. 

This  is  certainly  the  case  in  a  situation 
such  as  this  which  is  so  heavily  wrought 
with  all  kinds  of  political  overtones  and 
is  naturally  a  matter  of  the  most  im- 
mediate concern  to  millions  of  Irish 
Americans  who  have  already  suffered 
enough  ag(my  over  the  fate  of  their  an- 
cestral homeland,  during  this  tragedy 
that  is  Ulster.  At  a  ver>-  mlnimimi  the 
Justice  Department  owes  us  a  complete 
explanation.  It  would  Indeed  be  worse 
than  irony  If  this  country  has  to  resort  to 
the  denial  of  basic  civil  liberties  In  order 
to  discourage  American  involvement  in 
the  Ulster  situation  which  has  at  its  root 
the  fundamental  issue  of  the  denial  of 
civil  liberties  to  the  Catholic  minority 

Mr.  HELST08KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil 
Ubertnrians  everywhere  are  dlst\irbed 
over  the  case  of  the  five  Irish -Americans 
being  held  in  prison  In  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
These  men,  subpenaed  in  New  York, 
were  asked  to  appear  before  a  Federal 
grand  jury  In  Fort  Worth  Investigating 
possible  gimrunnlng  to  Northern  Ireland. 
The  change  of  venue  from  New  York  to 
Texas  was  made  on  the  specious  grounds 
that  calls  were  made  from  a  New  York 
group  to  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  grand  jury  was 
impaneled — and  the  presiding  judge  se- 
lected—In Fort  Worth  because  it  is  an 
area  totally  unfamiliar  to  the  cause  of 
the  Irish  Americans. 

Promised  Inununity,  the  five  men  re- 
jected it.  refused  to  answer  questions 
and  were  held  In  contempt  by  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Leo  Brewster. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  have  yet  to  be 

tried  for  any  crime  and  they  are  being 
asked  to  place  thonselves  in  double  jeop- 
ardy by  abridging  their  constitutional 
safeguards  against  self-incrimination.  U 
they  agree  to  testify  under  the  promised 
immunity,  it  is  stUl  possible  that  they  can 
be  tried  again  with  s^-incriminatlng 
evidraice  because  of  the  flukes  in  the  law. 
as  well  as  prosecution  by  the  British 
Government.  Truly,  no  wise  man  would 
place  himself  In  this  situation. 

The  illegal  incarceration  of  these  men 
is  reminiscent  of  the  discredited  intern- 
ment policy  being  used  by  the  British 
In  Northern  Ireland. 

Not  having  been  tried  or  convicted  of 
any  crime,  these  five  men  are  being  de- 
nied baU,  which  Is  most  imusual  and  a 
violation  of  civil  liberties. 

When  civil  liberties  are  abridged  in 
such  a  high-handed  fashion  by  a  State 
which  seems  to  be  saying  that  we  are  a 
Nation  of  men  rather  than  of  laws,  free- 
dom-loving Americans  everywhere 
should  be  alarmed  because  John  Locke 
stated  in  1960  that  wherever  law  ends, 
tyraimy  begins. 

Certainly,  the  worst  tyranny  occurs 
whenever  government  officials  them- 
selves violate  the  laws  they  are  com- 
mitted to  uphold.  This  is  especially  so 
when  the  laws  are  concerned  with  civil 
liberties  and  judicial  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  matter  should 
be  investigated  by  the  Congress  because 
there  are  serious  questions  raised  in  my 
mind  concerning  the  denial  of  bail  and 
the  denial  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad 
subjiciendum,  as  well  as  other  possible 
violations  of  the  law. 

If  these  men  are  guilty  of  a  crime, 
let  the  Government  so  state  Its  case.  The 
Government  cannot  arbitrarily  tear 
away  a  man  from  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  means  with  which  to  provide  a 
livelihood  without  showing  just  cause  for 
such  capricious  action. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I-Ir.  Speaker,  I  add  my 
protest  to  that  of  my  colleagues  over  the 
intolerable,  Inhumsin,  and  probably  Il- 
legal incarceration  of  five  residents  of 
New  York  in  a  prison  in  the  State  of 
Texas. 

On  June  19,  almost  3  months  ago.  they 
were  subpenaed  to  testify  before  a  grand 
jury  allegedly  investigating  the  smug- 
gling of  small  arms  to  insurgents  In  Ire- 
land. When  they  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions untU  the  constitutional  questions 
of  immunity  which  they  raised  were  re- 
solved by  the  courts,  the  Fort  Worth 
Five  were  cited  with  contempt  and  have 
been  in  prison  since  that  time. 

Though  granted  immunity  by  a  grand 
jury  in  the  United  States,  even  American 
citizens  can  be  extradited  to  England 
and  tried  for  the  same  alleged  crimes 
there.  Extradition  treaties  between  the 
two  nations  permit  that. 

And  so,  we  have  the  Department  of 
Justice  using  the  immunity  to  testify 
given  a  witness  as  a  big  club,  as  an  in- 
strument of  torture.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment took  these  five  men,  transported 
them  some  1,800  miles  from  their  homes 
in  New  York,  put  them  in  prison  with- 
out ever  charging  them  wltlir  a  crime  and 
could  keep  them  there  for  as  long  as  18 
months^  Meajiwhile,  these,.2neiv  aU  with 
young  families  and  no  means  to  support 
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tkem  while  they  are  languishing  in 
prison  In  Texas,  are  suffering  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned  simply  because  they 
exercised  their  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  it  is  tantamount  to 
juspending  habeas  corpus.  That  Is  a 
crime  far  worse  in  Itself  than  anything 
these  men  might  be  charged  with.  And 
worse,  the  entire  investigation  seems 
more  a  diplomatic  accommodation  to 
England,  hard  pressed  to  settle  its  co- 
lonial problems  with  Ireland,  than  It  is 
an  attempt  to  settle  anj-  outrage  against 
law  and  order  in  America. 

It  smacks  of  terror,  a  knock  on  the 
door  in  the  dead  of  night.  It  was  never 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  any  law  be 
unreasonably  appUed. 

I  believe,  in  this  case,  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  misapplying  the  law.  It  is 
unreasonable  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  take  a  man  half  way  across  the 
country  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  a  man  to  tes- 
tify under  a  grant  of  immunity  when 
the  immunity  granted  him  is  not  com- 
plete. 

It  is  unreasonable  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  hold  that  man  in  prison,  to 
deny  him  ball,  to  deny  him  access  to 
friends  and  family,  to  deny  him  means 
for  providing  for  his  family  while  his  ap- 
peal is  being  decided. 

Justice  is  not  justice  when  it  is  not 
reasonable,  and  fair  and  swift.  Because 
that  is  true,  I  ask  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  the  courts  to  get  on  with  it,  to 
do  the  right  thing  and  free  these  men 
and  their  families  from  the  burden  of 
imprisorunent.  I  ask  that  they  be  charged 
or  released. 

It  is  time  to  do  the  decent  thing. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  five 
Irish  Americans  are  being  held  in  the 
Tarrant  County  Jail  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
on  orders  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
These  men  are  not  charged  with  any 
crime  and  have  been  refused  bail. 

Along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  Houses,  I  plaiuied  to  meet 
with  A.  William  Olson  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  discuss  this  case.  Mr.  Wilson 
unilaterally  and  totally  without  explana- 
tion canceled  that  meeting  only  12  min- 
utes before  It  was  to  begin.  The  Depart- 
ment simply  refuses  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Congress. 

The  five  men  are  being  held  more  than 
1,400  miles  from  their  homes  in  a  locale 
with  only  the  most  remote  cormectlon  to 
the  case  involved.  The  prisoners  were 
subpenaed  to  testify  in  a  Federal  grand 
jury  investigation  of  supposedly  illegal 
arms  shipments  to  Northern  Ireland. 
All  five  are  New  Yorkers  who  had  never 
been  to  Texas  before  they  were  sub- 
penaed. 

Their  incarceration  smacks  of  being  an 
adjunct  to  the  British  Interment  policy 
in  Northern  Ireland.  TtM  Nlzou  admin- 
istration is  apparently  willing  to  stop  at 
nothing  to  please  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Even  if  this  means  handing  over 
the  Port  Worth  Five  for  extradition  by 
the  British. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  the  pris- 
oners and  am  insertetng  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
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Tamuikt  Cod-nty  Jail, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  September  10,  1970. 
Congressman   Bknjaicin   S.   Boskkthal. 
Washington,  D.C. 

OzAx  Sn:  Again  we  tiMuik  you  for  your 
PreslMiit  (SIC)  efforts  on  behalf  of  "the 
Port  Wortli  Five"  here  In  Tcms,  studying  the 
great  Thomas  Jefferson,  we  are  struck  about 
how  he  too  felt  about  people  who  were  to 
experience  our  Predicament  by  being  torn 
from  wives  children  &  friends. 

Claude  G.  Boiwers  In  hU  book  "The  Young 
Jefferson"  Page  88  -r  90  (Published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co)  tells  that  Jefferson 
strongly  opposed  the  Kngllsh  idea  of  moving 
People  from  their  home  area,  to  be  tried  or 
questioned  in  Another  area.  This  was  a  Point 
(sic)   he  raised  before  the  Revolution. 

When  the  English  demanded  that  a  man 
in  Boeton  be  tried  In  England,  befcxe  a 
mlddlesex  Jury  before  whom  witnesses  were 
to  be  forced,  Jefferson  exploded  in  wrath, 
although,  as  he  said  there  expenses  (sic) 
were  to  be  Paid  (slc),  who  would  feed  the 
wives  &  children  left  behind?  Jefferson  Points 
out  that  the  Victim,  stripped  of  trial  by  his 
Peers  In  his  own  area,  without  counsel  (we 
were  denied  ours)  without  exculpatory  Proof 
&  brought  before  Judges  Pre-determlned  to 
condemn  (as  Judge  Brewster  showed)  "Ah 
the  cowards  who  wotild  suffer  a  man  to  be 
torn  from  the  bowels  of  his  society  In  order 
to  be  offened  (slc)  a  aacrlfl.ce  to  Parlla- 
mentary  (slc)  tyranny,  would  merit  that 
everlasting  Infamy  now  fixed  on  the  authors 
of  the  act. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  as  you  St  other  gal- 
lant Senators  &  Congressmen  are  doing 
Thomas  Jefferson  too,  would  do  on  our  be- 
half. 

Yet  what  Thomas  Jefferson  condemed  (slc) 
is  being  restored  by  his  successor  Richard 
Nixon,  on  behalf  of  England,  in  our  case,  we 
are  torn  from  our  wives,  children,  neighbors, 
Peers  &  livelihoods,  to  Texas,  and  the  strange 
ways  of  they  Dept.  (slc)  of  Justice  flnally 
admit  they  have  no  charges  against  us. 

Mr  Olson  cancels  his  app>olntment  with 
Senators  &  Congressmen  12  minutes  before 
he  was  to  discuss  our  case  with  them 

The  People  of  the  U.S.  are  being  deprived 
of  their  freedom,  by  the  new  Archie  Bunkers 
in  Washington 

Mr  Nixon  refutes  the  Principals  of  Presi- 
dents, Jefferson,  Lincoln.  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson. 

There  a  song  says  "If  I  haul  a  hammer,  "Id 
ring  out  a  warning"  All  over  this  land 
Very  sincerely 

Matthiab  Rullt, 
Thomas  LAmrr, 
Danux   Crawtokd, 
Kennkth  TnRNxr. 
Paschal  Mokahan. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  protesting  the 
disdain  shown  to  Members  of  Congress 
by  high-ranking  administration  officials, 
in  cormectlon  with  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  unusual  imprisonment  pro- 
cedures imposed  on  five  New  York  area 
Irish  Americans  now  jailed  in  Texas. 

I  personally  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Kleindienst,  to  furnish  me  all 
the  background  details  on  this  situation 
over  a  month  ago,  £ind  have  received  no 
reply. 

My  inquiry  to  the  President  along  the 
same  lines  has  been  acknowledged,  but 
no  further  Information  has  been  received 
as  yet. 

Last  Thursday,  like  a  number  of  other 
Members,  I  took  time  out  to  attend  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  A.  William  Olson,  Chief 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Internal 
Security  Division,  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  our  colleague  from  New  Yoiic 


(Mr.  Wclit;,  only  to  find  the  meeting 
had  been  canceled  with  vlrttially  no 
notice  as  I  was  proceeding  on  my  way 
to  the  meeting. 

The  high-handed  manner  in  which 
this  entire  situation  has  been  handled 
not  only  demeans  Congress,  but  raisee 
the  frightening  specter  of  totalitarianism 
that  \s  revolting  to  our  sense  of  justice. 
The  information  available  to  me  in- 
dicates that  these  New  York  area  resi- 
d«3ts  have  been  thrown  into  jail  In  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  without  boil,  on  suspicion 
of  having  been  Involved  in  furnishing 
arms  to  certain  fEictlons  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Surely,  in  the  10  weeks  these  men  have 
been  in  jail,  the  Government  has  had 
time  to  make  a  case.  If  available  evidence 
will  not  support  an  indictment,  they 
should  be  freed  Immediately.  If  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  hold  them,  they  have  a 
right  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  ball. 

If  the  rights  of  these  men  cannot  be 
protected,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
rights  of  all  may  be  in  jeopardy. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
direct this  course  the  Government  now 
seems  to  be  taking. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern 
for  the  Fort  Worth  Five  is  that  they 
receive  their  constitutional  rights  and  all 
due  process.  I  am  not  in  any  way  com- 
menting on  the  merits  of  the  matter  In 
that  I  simply  do  not  have  the  facts  to 
do  so.  But  I  believe  that  the  constttu- 
tlonal  defenses  which  they  have  raised 
must  ultimately  be  resolved  by  the  Su- 
preme Coiut  and  pending  that  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  ball. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  New  York 
<Mt.  Wolff)  for  organizing  this  special 
order  on  the  imprisonment  of  five  Irish - 
Americans  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  I 
want  to  again  express  my  concern  over 
this  situatlMi,  along  with  mj-  other  col- 
leagues who  are  participating  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Just  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to 
have  received  a  handwritt«i  letter  from 
these  Imprisoned  men — the  second  I  have 
received  in  rec«it  weeks.  This  letter  is 
most  interesting  in  that  It  comments  on 
some  recent  efforts  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, myself  included,  to  learn  more 
about  this  case,  and  it  ccKitains  some 
historical  perspective  in  the  form  of  a 
description  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  views 
of  the  kind  of  outrageous  procedures  to 
which  these  five  men  have  been  sub- 
jected. I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  the 
letter  at  this  point  in  my  statement: 

Daniel  C&Awroao. 
Tarrant  County  Jail. 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  September  10, 1972. 
Congressman  BiNORAki. 

Deab  Conckessuan  ;  Again  we  thank  you 
for  your  persistent  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
"Fort  Worth  Five",  here  in  Texas.  Studying 
the  great  Thomas  JeBerson.  we  are  struck 
about  how  he  too  felt  about  people  who  were 
to  experience  our  predicament,  by  being  torn 
from  our  wives,  children  and  friends. 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  in  his  book,  "The  Young 
Jefferson,"  pages  86  &  90.  published  by 
Houghton.  Mll&ln  Co..  tells  us  that  JeSsreon 
strongly  opposed  the  Knglliih  idea  of  moving 
fieople  from  their  home  area,  to  be  tried,  or 
questioned  in  another  area.  This  was  a  point 
he  raised  before  the  Revolution  when  the 
EaigUsh  demanded  that  a  man  (in  the  City  of 
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Boston)  b«  tried  In  England.  b<rfore  a  Middle- 
sex Jury,  before  whom  witness*  were  to  b* 
foreed.  Jefferson  exploded  in  a  wrat^Ai- 
though,  as  he  said,  their  e«P«n*e.  were  to 
t^  D»ld  who  would  feed  the  wive*  and  chU- 
^Heft  behind?  Jeffer-on  polnw  out^hat 
?Se  vlotlm.  8trlpp«l  of  trial  by  ^^  P^'^ 
his  own  area,  without  counsel  l''e^''«" 
denl^  our.),  without  ^'r*'-  ;f.'C 
money  (our  counsel  giving  their  s-^vlces  f ree ) 
TaA  without  exoalpatory  proof  and  brought 
bero«  judges  pre-det^ned  to  <»Bdemn 
,M  Judge  Brewster  showed):  ^-J^ 
^ards  Who  would  suffer  a  man  to  be  torn 
?^the  bowels  of  hi.  society  in  ord^  ^  be 
offwed  a  sacrifice  to  parliamentary  tyrann>^ 
would  mem  that  everlasting  inJamy  now 
fixed  on  the  authors  of  the  Act. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  as  you  and  other 
ganant  Senators  and  Congre«m«n  are  doln« 
Thomas  Jefferson,  too.  would  do  on  our  be 

'^Yftt  what  Thamaa  Jefferson  condemned  is 
t,  Jn"'  T«tor2?  by  hU  successor  BUchard 
NUon  and  on  behalf  of  England.  In  our 
ca^  wTare  torn  from  otxr  wives.  chUdren. 
u^hbors.  peers,  and  livelihoods,  to  Texas 
a'd  the^tr^nge  way.  of  the  I>P«tment  rf 
T„<;tira  flnally  admit  they  have  no  charges 
taufst  ^  1^.  o5^n  cancelled  his  appoint- 
ment with  senators  and  Congressmen.  13 
mmuteT  before  he  was   to  discuss  our  case 

'^Se^Xple  of  the  US.  are  being  deprived 
ofThlir^Llom  by  the  new  .^hle  Bui^kers 
m  Wa^lngton.  President  Nixon  refutes  the 
pnnc^ls  of  President  Jefferson.  Unooln, 
ksenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnston  sic) . 
^ew  IS  a  song  says  "If  I  had  a  hammer. 
Id^?out  a*^Ux/g'-'All  over  the  lax^d.•■ 

Yours  sincerely. 

Danny    CaAwroRD, 
Matthias  Rrn.i.T, 
Kenneth  Timiney. 
Paschal  Mobahan, 
Thohas  loATrSY. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  have  said  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  treatment  being  given 
these  men  consUtutes  harassment  by  the 
administxation  which  ougW  to  be 
prompUy  ended  by  releasmg  them  from 
Srison  and  enabling  them  to  retuni  to 
their  families.  I  strongly  suspect  that  our 
government  has  been  put  up  to  this  by 
Britain,  which  is  only  another  example 
of  what  I  have  frequently  called  the 
••pussyfooting"  with  which  our  Govern- 
ment deals  with  the  British  on  the  tnat- 
ter  of  tiie  future  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  voted  against  the  act 
of  Congress  under  which  these  men 
have  been  forced  to  travel  to  a  city  they 
have  never  even  visited  and  ^ave  been 
imprisoned  without  bail  and  without 
charges  for  an  indefinite  period.  That  law 
permits  the  Government  to  offer  immu- 
nity from  prosecution  to  witnesses  be- 
fore Federal  grand  juries,  and  to  jail 
them  for  the  life  of  the  grand  jury  if 
they  refuse,  despite  the  offer  pf  unmu- 
nlty  to  testify.  That  is  part  of  the  1970 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  as  a  tool  for  crack- 
ing down  on  organized  crime.  Instead,  it 
is  being  used  as  a  tool  with  which  to 
stifle  poUUcal  views  that  may  be  impopu- 
lar  or  embarrafising  to  our  own  or  friend- 
ly governments,  and  to  harass  political 
groups. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  use  of  this 
law  for  political  harassment  la  not  oon- 
flned  to  the  example  of  the  case  of  the 
"Port  Worth  Five."  I  noted  In  the  Sep- 
temper  2.  1072.  iasue  of  the  New  York 
Times  an  article  by  Alexander  C.  Hoff- 


man, vice  president  of  Doubleday  pub- 
lishers. In  that  article.  Mr.  Hoffman  de- 
scribes how  the  Federal  Government  has 
used  the  grand  jury  to  harass  and  Intim- 
idate those  associated  with  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Pentagon  papers,  and  I  wish 
to  include  that  article  at  this  point  in 
my  statement: 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  2.  1972] 
Happy  Bikthday.  Big  Brothxr 
(By  Alexander  C.  Hoffman) 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  as  we  approach 
the  200th  anniversary  of  this  country's 
founding  the  F.B.I,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment are  compiling  lists  of  contributors  to 
a  church  and  it  la  again  necessary  to  worry 
about  religious  freedom,  freedom  of  associa- 
tion and  freedom  of  the  press.  However, 
when  one  considers  the  actions  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  against  the  Unitarian 
Church  and  its  small  book-publUhlng  arm, 
The  Beacon  Press,  one  feels  both  dismay 
and  outrage.  Briefly,  this  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

In  June  1971,  after  excerpts  from  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  appeared  Ui  The  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers.  Senator  Mike 
Gravel  of  Alaska  placed  the  complete  papers 
m  the  public  record  before  his  Senate  sub- 
committee and  released  copies  to  the  press. 
In  July  1971,  Senator  Gravel  approached  the 
Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association  and  Its 
publishing  arm.  The  Beaoon  Press,  concern- 
ing their  willingness  to  publish  the  papers 
In  book  form  In  order  to  make  the  com- 
plete record  available  to  the  public  In 
schools  and  libraries.  The  same  month 
Bantam  Books  published  a  single  volume 
condensation. 

In  August.  Beacon  agreed  to  proceed  with 
the  project  and  announced  their  Intention 
to  publish.  On  Oct.  10,  1971.  the  Govern- 
ment published  Us  own  edited  twelve-vol- 
ume version.  Finally,  on  Oct.  22,  1971, 
Beacon  published  Its  four-volume  edition 
which  was  drawn  entirely  from  the  public 
record  established  and  furnished  by  Sena- 
tor Gravel.  What  followed   is  frightening. 

On  Oct.  27.  P.B.I.  agents  appeared  at  the 
bank  of  the  Unitarians  and  Beacon  in  Bos- 
ton and  demanded  copies  of  aU  records  of 
laoth  organizations  for  tde  period  June  1  to 
Oct.  1,  Including  sources  of  contributions  and 
income  to  the  Unitarian  Church  and  Beacon 
as  well  as  disbursements.  The  bank  did  not 
comply  until  Federal  marahalls  presented  a 
grand  Jury  subpoena  on  Oct.  29,  but  then  did 
so  without  notifying  the  church  or  Beacon 
of  what  was  going  on.  They  were  notified  by 
an  official  of  the  bank  informally  about  a 
week  later.  Later,  Gobln  Stair,  director  of 
Beacon  Press,  and  another  Unitarian  church 
ofilcl&l.  were  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  a 
Federal  grand  Jtiry  considering  criminal 
charges  against  them. 

On  Nov.  5,  1971,  with  the  help  of  Senator 
Gravel's  attorneys,  the  Unitarians  and  Beacon 
were  able  to  obtain  a  temporary  court  stay 
of  the  F.B.I.'s  activities  at  the  bank  pending 
resolution  of  Senator  Gravel's  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  that  concerned  both  his  Con- 
gressional Immunity  and  the  extension  of 
this  immunity  to  Beacon.  The  grand  Jury 
subpoenas  were  also  wltHdrawn  pending  out- 
come of  this  case.  On  June  29,  1972,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  5  to  4  against  Senator 
Gravel,  and  on  July  24.  1972.  the  last  of  the 
temporary  Injunctions  rnn  out.  The  Justice 
Department  Is  now  free  to  resume  Its  pursuit 
of  the  case,  and  it  appears  It  intends  to  do  so. 
Two  things  are  Important  to  understand 
about  this  case.  First,  what  is  at  stake  here 
transcends  party  politic*  (I  happen  to  be  a 
lifelong  Republican)  and  does  not  Involve 
the  difficult  Judgment  concerning  the  propri- 
ety of  the  original  release  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  For  better  or  worse,  the  papers  were 
In  the  public  domain  from  the  outset  of  Bea- 
con's Involvement  in  tti»  project.  They  view 


putting  this  Information  In  book  form  m  • 
public  service,  and  they  will  undoubtedly 
lose  money  on  It. 

Second.  It  follows  that  what  the  Govern- 
ment Is  doing  In  this  case  Is  using  the  gr»a<l 
Jury  process  to  harass,  intimidate  and  there- 
by restrict  the  broader  dissemination  of  in- 
formation already  In  the  public  domain 
which  the  Government  does  not  want  to  have 
broader  circulation.  There  are  already  a  num- 
ber of  indications  It  Is  succeeding : 

Many  inquiries  from  Unitarians  who  are 
awtire  of  the  situation  as  to  whether  one's 
name  will  appear  on  an  F.B.I.  list  If  he  pur- 
chases the  books: 

Almost  complete  lack  of  coverage  of  thU 
case  m  other  media,  particularly  broadcast 
media,  although  It  has  been  brought  to  their 
attention  through  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Publishers; 

Reluctance  of  people  to  apply  for  Jobs  with 
the  Unitarians  and  Beacon: 

Potentially  disastrous  legal  costs. 
This  case  Is  a  threat  to  the  entire  publish- 
ing Industry  because  It  provides  a  chilling 
example  of  how  the  Government  can  make 
any  publisher,  large  or  small  but  particularly 
small,  hesitate  to  publish  controversial  ma- 
terial even  after  It  Is  In  the  public  domain 
If  they  can  be  subjected  to  the  harassment 
and  cost  of  grand-Jury  Inveetlgatlon  and  the 
-sweeping  stigma  of  "possible  criminal  activ- 
ity." (In  this  case  the  Justice  E>epartment 
wUl  apparently  claim  that  Beacon  was  guilty 
of  criminal  activity  In  acquiring  and  not  re- 
turning stolen  Government  documents,  even 
though  the  entire  contents  of  their  books 
were  already  part  of  the  public  record— a 
line  of  reasoning  that  suggests  either  Lewis 
Carroll  or  Joseph  Goebbels.) 

I  lielleve  that  we  can  Ignore  this  as  some- 
one else's  problem  only  at  our  own  great 
perU.  A  precedent  like  this  must  not  go  un- 
challenged, and  perhaps  tbe  best  challengs 
Is  the  strong  expression  of  public  opinion. 


September  13,  197k 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  joined 
with  a  number  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  urging  our  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  House 
and  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee I  Mr.  Celler)  to  convene  hearings  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  look  into  tlie 
use  and  apparent  misuse  of  this  statute 
as  illustrated  by  the  Fort  Worth  Five  and 
other  cases,  and  I  shall  continue  to  press 
for  such  hearings  and  revision  of  this  ill- 
conceived  law  so  as  to  prevent  such  out- 
lageous  action  as  has  befallen  Kenneth 
Tiemey,  Thomas  Laffey,  Matthias  Reilly, 
Paschal  Morahan,  and  Daniel  Crawford. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
wives  of  a  number  of  these  men  and  to 
hear  first-hand  from  them  what  their 
husbands  are  undergoing,  and  I  join  with 
them  in  a  renewed  appeal  for  the  release 
and  return  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  political  internment  by 
the  British  is  a  reprehensible  practice 
which  should  be  promptly  ended.  Here, 
now  the  British  Government  has  appar- 
ently prompted  our  own  Government  to 
engage  in  internment,  and  that  should 
not  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
As  I  stated  In  my  original  telegram  to 
Attorney  General  Klelndienst  upon 
learning  of  this  matter  on  June  30,  1972: 
.  wind  up  this  apparently  trumped  up 
proceeding  promptly  and  allow  these  wit- 
nesses to  return  to  their  homes  and  families. 

When  that  is  done,  it  Is  inciunbent 
upon  this  Congress  to  revise  the  laws 
relating  to  Immunity  before  grand  juries 
to  prevent  any  further  use  of  this  author- 
ity for  such  intimidation  and  stifling  of 
political  opinlcn. 


FUTURE  OP  ALABAMA  RECREATION 
CASES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  na- 
tive State  of  Alabama  Is  two-thirds 
woodlands — thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres  of  forests  that  aboimd  with  wild- 
life of  all  types  and  that  are  traversed 
by  countless  rivers  and  streams  that 
largely  have  remained  pure  and  un- 
polluted. We  take  great  pride  in  these 
natural  resources,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we 
want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  retain 
them  for  the  enjoyment  oi  all  Ala- 
bamians  In  future  years. 

Among  the  valued  resources  in  Ala- 
bama are  four  national  forests — William 
B.  Bankhead  National  Forest,  Talladega 
National  Forest — two  divisions — Tuske- 
gee  National  Forest  and  Conecuh  Na- 
tional Forest.  Conecuh  National  Forest 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  recently  to  tour 
the  forest  and  become  familiar  with  some 
of  the  problems  associated  with  it.  By 
taking  some  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today,  I  hope  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lems so,  hopefully,  steps  can  be  taken  to 
correct  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  Conecuh  National  Forest  is 
neglect.  While  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
personnel  assigned  to  the  forest  are 
among  the  most  dedicated  and  competent 
I  have  ever  met,  they  need  more  money 
and  more  help  if  we  are  to  bring  Conecuh 
National  Forest  up  to  the  standard  it 
should  be. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Forest 
Ser\'ice  needs  funds  to  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  recreation  area.  Work  was 
begun  several  years  ago,  and  several 
thousands  of  dollars  have  already 
been  spent  imder  the  accelerated  public 
works  for  paving  roads  and  preliminary 
work  on  preparing  camp  sites  at  the  rec- 
reation area.  However,  the  area  Is  under 
utilized  becaiise  it  is  not  finished — it  is 
false  economy  for  us  to  refuse  to  spend 
money  to  add  much -needed  bathhouse 
and  toilet  facilities  to  benefit  the  people 
of  south  Alabama. 

Of  even  more  Importance  is  the  dire 
need  for  the  Forest  Service  to  fully  im- 
plement its  mtiltiple-use  concept  which 
was  adopted  over  12  years  ago.  As  origi- 
nally conceived  multiple-use  practices 
include  timber,  wildlife,  water,  range, 
and  recreation.  However,  I  am  informed 
that  only  one  wildlife  technician  Is  em- 
ployed by  the  Forest  Service  In  the  State 
of  Alabama.  Less  than  $20,000  Is  allotted 
for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes;  yet,  over 
four  times  as  much  money  wlU  be  spent 
in  the  State  for  forestry  practices  than 
will  be  spent  on  all  other  multiple- use 
practices  combined.  This  must  be  re- 
versed, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  advised  me 
that  a  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  survey  of 
Conecuh  National  Forest  has  recently 
been  completed.  That  survey  reveals  that, 
to  fully  develop  habitat  potential.  In- 
cluding full  implementation  of  coordina- 
tion opporttuiitles  during  the  course  of 
timber,  road  building  and  other  activi- 
ties, $60,000  per  year  ■will  be  required  for 


the  next  10  years.  That  is  a  small  sum, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  maintain  one  of  our  most 
precious  assets  in  south  Alabama — 
Conecuh  National  Forest  and  Its  wild- 
life— but  It  should  be  emphasized  that  a 
"single  shot"  amount  will  not  suffice.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  meeu:ilngf  ul  program,  it 
must  be  on  a  sustaining  basis.  Managers 
of  the  forest  should  know  that  funds  will 
be  forthcoming  to  keep  the  program  go- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  appropriate  adequate  funds 
for  the  U.S  Forest  Service  to  fully  Im- 
plements its  multiple-use  concept.  I  also 
urge  the  Forest  Service  to  take  another 
look  at  the  Conecuh  National  Forest  aiKi 
keep  its  commitment  to  the  people  of 
Alabama. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 


previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlimesota  'Mr.  Prenzel)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Banlting  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
has  targeted  September  14  as  the  date  of 
psissing  an  omnlbtis  housing  bill,  took  ac- 
tion on  chapter  vn  which  deals  with 
urban  mass  transit.  The  chapter,  as 
written,  provides  for  an  authorization  of 
$400  million  subsidy  over  the  next  2  years, 
as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  contract 
grant  authority  from  $3  billion  to  $6.1 
billion  and  an  Increase  in  the  Federal 
grant  share  from  66%  to  80  percent. 

The  increase  In  grant  authority  and  in 
the  Federal  share  for  capital  grants  is 
welcome  news  indeed.  This  conforms 
closely  to  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  bodes  well  for  future  transit  develop- 
ment. I  support  this  section  of  the  bill 
enthusiastically. 

However,  the  operating  subsidy  of  $400 
million  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  dreadful 
error. 

In  the  first  place  Secretary  Volpe  op- 
poses it  very  strongly  as  not  being  con- 
sistent with  priorities  established  by  his 
Department.  Secretary  Romney  reaffirms 
that  position.  Secretary  Romney  quotes 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  administration  as  holding  similar 
feelings. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  In- 
dicates that  Its  primarj'  priority  is  cm 
capital  grants.  It  sees  its  responsibility  as 
extending  new  and  improved  transit 
services,  routes,  and  equipment  wherever 
it  can  do  so.  Its  second  priority  Is  on  re- 
search, development,  cmd  demonstration 
projects  which  will  provide,  or  prove  the 
new  technologies  that  will  make  transit 
popular  and  provide  alternate  transpor- 
tation options  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Personally,  my  top  priority  would  be 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion, but  I  must  agree  that  capital  grants 
are  terribly  Important  also.  The  last 
priority,  of  course,  would  be  direct  fund- 
ing of  operating  expenses. 

DOT  has  attempted  to  help  local  gov- 
ernments in  this  respect  by  suggesting, 
first,  a  single  transportation  fund;  sec- 
ond, a  special  transportation  reven\ie 
sharing  program;  third,  the  use  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  transit  purposes: 
and   fourth,   the   possibility   of   a   new 


transit  trust  fund.  At  this  time  none  of 
these  seem  to  be  politically  acceptable. 

Under  the  $400  minion  expense  for  op- 
erating expenses,  there  will  be  no  exten- 
sion of  services  nor  any  new  routes  and 
no  improvement  of  equl^Hnent.  The  only 
beneficiaries  of  this  expense  will  be  those 
people  who  are  already  riding  existing 
transit  systems.  Those  who  are  already 
riding  transit  systems  clearly  are  bear- 
ing less  of  a  burden  than  those  who  have 
no  systems  and  need  them  badly,  and 
who  will  profit  most  by  the  development 
of  transit  through  capital  grants. 

The    formula,     based    on    rldershlp, 
favors  the  big  urban  centers,  and  in  fact, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  money  in 
the  House  bill  would  go  to  New  York 
City.  Because  the  formula  is  based  on 
rldershlp.  those  cities  with  large  exist- 
ing systems  will   always   get   the  lion's 
share  of  the  money,  and  our  small  urban 
centers  and  rural  areas  will  be  cut  out. 
In  addition,  the  operating  subsidies  of 
$400  million  subsidizes  obsolete  transit 
systems.  If  the  money,  on  the  contrary-. 
is  used  for  capital  grants.  It  will  be  used 
to  develop  newer  systems  and  modern 
systems  far  more  attrturtlve  to  new  rid- 
ers and  which  may  lure  American  com- 
muters from  their  second  or  third  cars 
Since  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  limited  the  total  expenses  of  UMTA 
to  $1  billion,  any  funding  of  operating 
subsidies  must  be  deducted  either  from 
the    overhead    expenses   of   UMTA,   its 
RX>.  &  T.  program  or  Its  capital  grants. 
Ob'vlously  the  oF>erating  subsidy  should 
have  lowest  priority  and  should  not  be 
accepted  at  this  time. 

When  this  bill  appears  before  the 
House,  it  will  be  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  operating  sub- 
sidy section  from  the  bill. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PASS-ALONG 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brabucas)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress, on  June  30,  voted  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  The  principal  beneficiaries 
of  this  Increase,  which  Is  to  be  effective 
October  1.  will  be  our  older  Americans. 

In  recent  years,  the  cost  of  housing, 
food,  and  other  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices has  risen  dramatically.  The  20-per- 
cent Increase  was  Intended  simply  to  as- 
sure that  social  security  benefits  keep 
pace  with  inflation  and  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  that  continue  to  erode 
the  fixed  incomes  on  which  many  older 
Americans  must  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  Older  Americans  Act 
programs  and  as  sponsor  of  the  compre- 
hensive older  services  blU.  ^hlch  the 
House  passed  earlier  this  year,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  plight  of 
many  of  our  older  citizens  who  are  living 
at  or  near  poverty  level,  and  I  was  there- 
fore greaUy  encouraged  by  the  social 
security  Increase. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret,  however,  that 
tbe  fiill  social  security  Increase  may  not 
be  realized  by  a  large  nimiber  of  cdder 
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Americans.  Many  older,  blind  «uid  dis- 
abled Americans  will  find.  In  fact,  that, 
although  social  aecurlty  benellts  have 
been  Increased,  other  forms  of  public  as- 
sistance for  which  they  had  qualified  will 
be  cut  or  withdrawn. 

Among  the  hardest  hit  wUl  be  social 
security  beneficiaries  who  also  qualify 
for  medicaid.  A  slight  increase  in  social 
security  benefits,  for  example,  may  cause 
an  Individual's  Income  to  exceed  the 
minimum  standards  for  medicaid  eligi- 
bility and.  thereby,  disqualify  him  from 
any  participation  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  for  many  of 
tlie  recently  enacted  social  security  in- 
creases will,  therefore,  be  a  reduction  in 
the  total  sum  of  benefits  now  received 
under  related  pubUc  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  act  im- 
mediately to  avoid  the  extreme  hard- 
ship which  will  befall  many  of  our  older, 
blind  and  disabled  citizens.  Congress 
must  act  to  assure  that  the  fuU  Increase 
be  passed  along  to  all  social  seciirity 
beneficiaries  and  guarantee  that  the 
elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  continue  to 
receive  all  the  benefits  under  related 
public  assistance  programs  for  which 
they  qualified  prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion of   the  social  security   Increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  is  Intmded  to 
guarantee  that  the  full  benefits  of  the 
social  security  increase  will  be  realized. 
I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  give  this  bill  the  highest  priority  and 
expedite  its  consideration  so  that  Con- 
gress can  approve  this  measure  before  It 
adjourns  this  fall. 


COMMUNITY  DISASTER  GRANTS 
PROGRAM  NEEDS  SOME  IM- 
PROVEMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylavnia  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  an  amendment  to  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970  which  is  neither 
exceedingly  lengthy  nor  particularly 
sweeping.  It  has  merely  been  shown  to  be 
quite  necessary.  Section  241  of  the  Dis- 
aster Act  of  1970  directs  itself  to  pro- 
viding grants  to  communities  which  lose 
property  tax  revenues  as  a  result  of  a 
Presidentlally  declared  disaster.  Such 
grants  are  to  be  provided  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  a  3-year 
average  of  property  taxes  collected  in 
that  municipality  and  the  disaster  year 
collections. 

Scimds  good  on  paper,  does  it  not?  You 
have  a  disaster,  you  average  your  prop- 
erty taxes  for  3  years,  and  you  get  a  nice 
check  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Speaking  from  direct  and  Indelible  ex- 
perience. It  does  not  work.  Plain  aod 
simple.  It  does  not  work.  Da  Vinci  de- 
signed the  helicopter  in  Renaissance 
davs— good  idea,  but  it  did  not  work. 

Briefly,  the  problem  is  this.  Local  serv- 
ices by  local  governments  have  never 
been  In  higher  demand— you  know  the 
list,  garbage,  sewers,  police,  firemen,  ad 
inflnitimi.  Purthermore,  with  inflation 
and   rising   wages,   these   serrtees   cost 


more.  The  result  Is  a  constantly  and 
shaiply  rising  tax  bill  on  the  part  of  the 
local  governments,  and  the  experts  tell 
us  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  A  3- 
year  average  of  such  a  rising  curve  re- 
s\alts  in  a  deceptively  low  figiu*. 

In  the  WUkes-Barre  disaster  area  not 
one  single  municipality  was  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  the  program  for  more  than 
a  mere  pittance.  And  I  can  virtually 
guarantee  that  should  this  happen  again 
elsewhere — should  there  be  a  major 
disaster  in  yoxu-  districtr— you  will  find 
the  same  case  with  each  and  every  com- 
munity in  your  district.  WUkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  is  now  a  great  laboratory — not  by 
choice  mind  you.  but  nevertheless  it  is. 
The  results  of  what  is  going  on  in  that 
laboratory  are  pouring  out  faster  than 
anyone  can  document;  however,  one  of 
the  first  and  most  obvious  and  most 
painful  realizations  was  that  the  commu- 
nity disaster  grant  program  was  basically 
unworkable. 

That  it  is  unworkable  is  no  one's  fault, 
for  the  intent  of  Congress  is  made 
absolutely  clear;  that  is.  to  provide  for 
the  shoring  up  of  local  tax  bases  which 
have  been  seriously  eroded  as  a  result  of 
a  major  disaster.  The  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress was  to  provide  short-term  Federal 
aid  to  replace  temporarily  lost  revenues 
which  had  been  generated  at  the  local 
level.  The  intent  of  my  amendment  Is 
exactly  the  same  thing — shore  up  the  tax 
base,  make  short- term  Federal  aid  a 
realistic  expectation,  and  finally  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  local  governments  to 
"take  a  deep  breath"  and  recover 
qxxickly. 

One  last  point.  I  have  included  all  lo- 
cally generated  revenues  as  part  of  my 
amendment  to  the  Disaster  Act  commu- 
nity grant  program.  I  have  done  this  for 
two  reasons.  First,  property  taxation  has 
become  controversial  and  litigation  is 
pending  concerning  its  use  for  education 
funds  from  the  coimty  courts  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  It  does  not  require  any 
extraordinary  powers  of  prophesy  to 
foretell  that  the  property  tax  may  not  be 
a  viable  source  of  Income  for  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  years  to  come.  Second, 
and  more  importantly,  the  property  tax 
is  but  a  mere  portion  of  taxes  and  other 
revenues  collected  and  generated  at  the 
local  level.  The  devastation  which  occurs 
in  a  major  disaster  does  not  discriminate 
between  which  portion  of  the  tax  base  it 
erodes,  nor  does  it  strike  at  this  revenue 
source  here  and  miss  that  revenue  source 
there — the  erosion  is  complete.  Parking 
meters  and  parking  fines  as  sources  of 
revenue  become  nonexistent  because 
there  is  no  downtown  parking  area.  Sales 
taxes  go  to  near  zero,  and  any  wage  tax 
suffers  from  the  extreme  vmemployment 
problems  which  follow  anj'  major  disas- 
ter. Permit  and  license  fees  are  drasti- 
cally reduced  to  a  point  where  antici- 
pated collections  become  totally  illusory. 
In  short,  all  locally  generated  revenues 
are  affected  by  such  sweeping  tragedies 
as  this  amendment  would  encompass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often  that  the 
opportimity  to  correct  a  law  is  based  on 
such  Immutable  and  irrefutable  evidence 
as  has  been  demonstrated  with  the  com- 
munity disaster  grant  program.  This  ex- 
perience has  been  hard  and  the  evidence 
won  by  that  suffering  cannot  go  ignored 


and  unheeded.  Passage  of  this  amend- 
ment wUl  seize  such  an  opportunity. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Dlsastar  BelleX  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  that  community  disaster 
grants  be  based  upon  loea  of  budgeted  reve- 
nue. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiua  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  sec- 
tion 241  of  tbe  Disaster  Belief  Act  of  1970 
(42  UJS.C.  4460)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:  

"COMMTTKITY    DISASTEK    OBANT6 

"Sec.  241.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  local  government 
which,  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster,  has 
suffered  a  substantial  loss  of  revenue.  Qranu 
made  under  this  section  may  be  made  for 
the  tax  year  In  which  the  disaster  occurred 
and  for  each  of  the  foUowlng  two  tax  years. 
A  grant  under  this  section  for  the  tax  year 
In  which  the  major  disaster  occurred  shall 
not  exceed  the  difference  betvireen  the  total 
revenue  received  by  the  local  government 
for  such  year  and  the  total  revenue  provided 
for  In  the  budget  of  the  local  goverrmient 
which  was  In  effect  for  such  year.  For  each 
of  the  two  tax  years  following  the  major 
disaster,  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  total 
revenue  received  by  the  local  government  for 
the  tax  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  made 
and  the  total  revenue  provided  for  In  the 
budget  of  the  local  government  which  was  in 
effect  for  such  year. 

■'In  no  case  shall  a  grant  for  the  tax  year 
following  a  major  disaster  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  revenue  received 
by  the  local  government  for  the  tax  year  for 
which  the  grant  Is  made  and  blu  amount 
equal  to  110  per  centum  of  the  total  revenue 
provided  for  In  the  budget  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment which  was  In  effect  for  the  tax  year 
In  which  the  major  disaster  ooctured.  In  no 
case  shall  a  grant  for  the  second  tax  year 
following  a  major  disaster  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  revenue  received  by 
the  local  governments  for  the  tax  year  for 
which  the  grant  Is  made  and  an  amount 
equal  to  120  per  centum  of  the  total  revenue 
provided  for  In  the  budget  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment which  was  In  effect  for  the  tax  year 
in  which  the  major  disaster  occurred. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'revenue'  Includes  revenue  generated 
by  the  local  government  derived  from  prop- 
erty taxes  (both  real  and  personal)  and 
other  taxes,  permits,  licenses,  fines  and  costs, 
departmental  earnings,  refunds,  and  reim- 
bursements." 

Skc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  grants  to  local  governments  for 
losses  resulting  from  major  disasters  which 
occur  after  June  1. 1972. 


MATSUNAGA  PROPOSES  AID  TO  RE- 
BUILD FLOOD-RAVAGED  PHILIP- 
PINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Matsxtnaga)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
same  time  hurricane  Agnes  was  winding 
her  destructive  way  up  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  was  suffering  from  severe 
flooding  of  its  own,  brought  on  by  2  full 
months  of  steady  rain. 

Some  vUlages  in  the  flood  areas,  in  the 
central  part  of  Luzon,  are  still  under- 
water. A  fourth  of  the  country's  nee 
crop  was  wiped  out.  Four  hundred  llvw 
were  lost.  The  rains  wreaked  more  de- 
struction through  steady,  day-after-day 
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showers,  than  had  any  typhoon  or  tidal 
wave  in  Philippine  history. 

Although  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready responded  splendidly  to  humani- 
tarian appeals  for  assistance  to  flood  vic- 
tims, much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
immediate  effort  was  to  distribute  food 
and  other  disaster  relief  supplies  to  in- 
dividuals and  families  victimized  by  the 
floods.  Now,  however,  attention  needs  to 
be  directed  to  repairing  the  damage  done 
to  the  country's  economic  infrastructure. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  $30  million  for  the  repair  and 
replacement  of  roads,  bridges,  and  build- 
ings ravaged  by  the  floods.  These  vital 
public  facilities  must  be  put  into  opera- 
tion again  if  the  Philippines  are  to  recov- 
er anytime  soon.  The  $30  million  repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  of  the  total  need, 
but  it  will  help  the  Filipinos  to  get  start- 
ed on  a  massive  task  of  reconstruction 
which  confronts  them. 

Economists  have  estimated  that  the 
Philippine  economy  has  been  set  back 
several  years  by  the  floods,  and  there 
unquestionably  is  an  urgent  need  for 
immediate  assistance.  The  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  have  long  had  a 
special  relationship  with  each  other.  In 
fact,  we  Americans  helped  to  bring  them 
into  the  world  as  a  new  nation.  While 
American  interests,  as  well  as  general 
humanitarian  goals,  would  be  served  by 
the  enactment  of  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion, there  is  the  deeper  emotional  tie 
akin  to  foster  parent  and  child  relation- 
ship. We  have  gone  to  the  immediate  as- 
sistance of  peoples  with  lesser  ties.  We 
must  not  fail  our  dear  friends  and  allies 
of  long  standing,  the  Philippines. 

At  this  point  I  submit  the  text  of  my 
bill  for  the  Record  : 

H.R.  16637 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

of  1961  to  provide  for  assistance  to  refugees 

and  other  flood  vlctlnas  In  the  RopubUc  of 

the  Philippines 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  relating  to  refugee  relief  assistance. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  section: 

"Sic.  492.  PhUlpplne  Flood  Belief  Assist- 
ance.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
la  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  use  by 
the  President  In  providing  assistance  for  re- 
building, repairing  and  replacing  of  public 
ro*da.  bridges  and  biilldings  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed In  the  1972  floods  In  the  Bepubllc  of 
the  Philippines." 


LET  US  MAKE  CITIZENSHIP  SOME- 
THING TO  RESPECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  citi- 
zen is  guaranteed  the  constitutional 
right  against  self-incrimination.  Every 
citizen  is  also  protected  from  the  un- 
warranted hitrusion  and  snooping  by 
Rovemments  into  his  personal  life. 

But  if  you  are  not  a  citizen  and  want 
to  become  one,  these  rights  and  protec- 


tions do  not  apply.  Indeed,  in  order  to 
become  an  American  citizen,  you  are 
called  upon  to  incriminate  yourself  and 
to  make  public  the  full  details  of  your 
personal  life. 

Current  procedures  for  naturalization, 
which  are  sanctioned  by  law.  are  sum- 
marized in  form  N-400.  "Application  To 
Pile  Petition  for  Naturalization."  Form 
N-400  Is  a  4-page  personal  questloimalre 
which  Is  used  In  open  court  for  all  to 
hear  and  question.  The  form  asks,  among 
other  questions,  whether  you  have  ever 
been  a  drunkard,  whether  you  have  ever 
made  a  bet.  whether  you  have  ever  even 
advocated  the  possibility  of  polygamy, 
whether  you  have  ever  committed  any  in- 
fraction of  the  law  of  any  country  you 
have  lived  in.  including  traffic  violations 
or  any  violation  of  the  repressive  laws  of 
Communist  countries.  You  must  list  In- 
fractions of  the  law  for  which  you  were 
not  arrested  and  you  must  also  show  that 
you  have  never  acted  in  any  way  that 
could  be  questioned  by  almost  anyone 
else's  moral  standards.  You  can  be  dMiied 
citizenship  If  you  answer  yes  to  these  sort 
of  questions  or  If  you  answer  no,  and  are 
even  slightly  Incorrect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
not  an  immoral  people,  but  I  suspect  that 
if  all  Americans  had  to  apply  for  citizen- 
ship this  way,  there  would  be  very  few 
citizens — even  among  immigration  ofB- 
cials. 

This  insulting  and,  perhaps,  uncon- 
stitutional procedure  for  naturalization 
is  the  reason  why  nearly  4  million  reg- 
istered aliens  live  In  the  United  States 
on  a  permanent  bs^is,  but  do  not  apply 
for  citizenship.  They  would  like  to  be- 
come citizens— they  surely  pay  taxes, 
contribute  to  America,  and  face  the  same 
everydsij-  problems  of  Americans — ^but 
they  will  not  submit  to  form  N-400. 

Form  N-400.  which  is  based  upon  sec- 
tion lOl(t)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  is  a  throwback  to 
an  earlier  self-righteous  and  discrimina- 
tory era.  It  must  be  changed. 

I  am.  today,  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  section  101(f).  The  new  lOKf) 
will  provide  just  three  grounds  for  ques- 
tioning a  person's  moral  character:  A 
conviction  of  murder,  trafficking  in  dan- 
gerous narcotics,  and  willful,  knowing 
violation  of  the  immigration  laws.  The 
new  section  101(f)  would  provide  ample 
protection  for  our  country,  without  the 
present  humiliating  citizenship  proce- 
dure. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  made 
this  issue  public.  A  few  weeks  ago.  when 
I  brought  form  N-400  to  the  public's  at- 
tention, great  interest  was  shown  in  the 
newspapers,  for  example  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  electronic  media,  like 
WCBS  radio.  I  would  hope  my  colleagues 
show  as  strong  an  interest  in  my  legis- 
lation to  correct  this  situation. 

After  all,  citi2«nship  hearings  should 
be  an  event  to  look  forward  to,  and  re- 
member with  pleasure,  not  something 
reminiscent  of  the  Inquisition. 


man   from   Wisconsin    tMr.    Aspm)    Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy  is 
paying  costs  totaling  $44.5  million  for 
13  anttsub  aircraft  that  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  hits  "questioned" 
and,  in  part,  considers  "tmsupported." 

I  am  today  publicly  releasing  the 
£>CAA  report  which  asserts  that  more 
than  $44.5  million  sought  by  Lockheed, 
the  builder  of  the  3-3A  antisub  jet, 
does  not  appear  justified. 

I  am  also  calling  upon  Navy  Secretar\' 
John  Warner  to  publicly  explain  why 
Lockheed  has  been  given  an  extra  $40 
million  despite  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency's  report.  It  appears  that 
Lockheed  Is  receiving  a  huge  and  un- 
justified gift  for  Its  work  on  a  program 
that  is  already  deeply  in  trouble. 

My  colleagues  should  know  that  Lock- 
heed officials  have  already  told  the  Navy 
informally  that  they  hope  to  seek  relief 
on  the  S-3A  contract  within  the  next 
several  years.  But,  because  it  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  Lockheed  refuses  to  put  any- 
thing in  writing. 

The  DCAA,  which  is  the  Pentagon's 
Audit  Agency,  was  checking  on  a  Lock- 
heed proposal  to  build  13  of  the  S-3A  air- 
craft at  a  piroposed  cost  of  $244.5  million. 
The  Navy  hsis  decided  to  pay  $227.3  mil- 
lion for  the  planes,  $44.5  miUlon  of  which 
was  questioned  by  DCAA.  But  the  Agency 
found  that  Lockheed  had  no  audltable 
data  supporting  the  contractor's  pro- 
posed target  cost. 

The  DCAA  also  criticized  Lockheed  for 
denying  DCAA  access  to  all  of  Lockheed's 
books. 

DCAA  said: 

The  contractor  has  conslBtently  denied  us 
accees  to  budgets.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
office  that  this  budgetary  information  la  re- 
quired to  effectively  discharge  our  audit  tnls- 
slon  .  .  .  Accordingly,  the  results  of  this 
audit  qxiallfy  to  the  extent  that  audit  rwtes 
or  fin>i?T>g^  would  be  altered  If  aocees  to  the 
budgets  were  granted. 

I  hope  that  the  Lockheed  Corp.  will 
grant  the  Pentagon's  audit  agency  com- 
plete access  to  books  and  records.  The 
result  of  Lockheed's  refusal  is  only  to 
csist  a  serious  shadow  of  doubt  about 
legitimacy  of  their  claims  for  costs  on 
the  8-3A  aircraft. 

Overall,  the  entire  S-3A  prograjn  of 
199  aircraft  is  expected  to  cost  $3.1  bil- 
lion. Total  cost  overruns  on  the  pro- 
gram are  now  estimated  at  $260  million. 


PENTAGON  AUDITORS  QUESTION 
$44.5  MILLION  PAYMENT  TO 
LOCKHEED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoxise,  the  genUe- 


AMERICAN  LEGION'S  54TH  ANNUAL 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcors  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. ) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
clvlc-minded  organization,  irtiose  very 
existence  is  looked  on  wltti  pride  and 
appreciation  for  the  wonderful  service 
done  on  behalf  of  every  American,  held 
its  54th  annual  National  Convention  in 
Chicago,  m.,  August  22-24.  1972.  I  have 
reference  to  the  American  Legion  which 
over  the  years  has  served  admirably  In 
Its  dedication  to  the  preeemttion  of  our 
liberty  and  our  cherished  Institutions  of 
freedom. 

At  a  period  of  time  when  it  seems  that 
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we  are  continually  confronted  with  tur- 
moil and  strife  from  within  our  borders, 
It  is  Indeed  heartening  to  And  an  organi- 
zation which  Is  totally  dedicated  to  our 
country  and  which  holds  true  to  the 
guiding  principles  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded.  In  keeping  with  the 
historic  role  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  National  Convention  announced  its 
support  of  programs  which  assure  an 
adequate  defense  for  the  Nation. 

The    Legion   has   traditionally    made 
great  efforts  to  inform  its  close  to  three 
million  members  as  well  as  the  Congress 
of  801  aspects  of  issues  important  to  our 
national  welfare.  In  its  continuing  goal 
to  keep  America  forever  free,  several  im- 
portant resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Legion's  National  Convention  within  the 
sphere  of  interest  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security.  These  include 
Resolution     171 — Subversive     Activities 
Control  Board — which  calls  on  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  favorably  and  promptly  on 
H.R.  9669 — reported  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  and  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  by  the  House:  Resolution 
405 — Support  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  and  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee:  and  Resolu- 
tion   499 — Aid    and    Comfort    to    the 
Enemy — which  is  designed  to  cope  with 
the  activities  in  North  Vietnam  of  indi- 
viduals, such  as  Miss  Jane  Fonda.  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  the  Legion's  com- 
nutment  to  the  national  security  and  its 
active  support  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  I  commend 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  texts  of 
these  resolutions  which  follow: 
Resolution   No.    171 — Scbvbbstvb  AcrivrrrES 
CoimioL  Board 


Whereaa.  The  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  oan  be  an  effective  force  in  com- 
batting Internal  aubverslon  within  the  United 
Statee:  and 

WhereaB,  The  United  States  adopted 
an  amendment  of  the  Appropriations  Bill 
cutting  off  all  funds  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Botird:   and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
overwhelmingly  passed  H.R.  9669,  which 
grants  legislative  approval  to  the  Kxecutlve 
Order  enlar^ng  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  cover  In- 
vestigation of  communist,  fascist,  totalitar- 
ian, subversive  and  violence-oriented  groups: 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  aaaembled  In  Chicago.  HU- 
nols.  August  22,  23,  24,  1972,  that  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  memorialize  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  act  favorably  and  promptly 
on  H.R.  9669;  and,  be  It  further 

Reaolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
dispatched  to  the  United  States  Senators  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


rlty  legUlatlooa  of  the  Unite*  States,  have 
made  even  more  clear  the  necessity  for  con- 
Unued  action  on  the  part  of  these  Con- 
gressional Committees:  now,  therefore  be  It 

Reaolved,  by  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Chicago,  mi- 
noU.  Augurt  22,  23.  24,  1972,  tiiat  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  again  express  Ita  confidence  In 
the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  as  important  Instru- 
ments for  the  exposure  and  eradication  of 
the  Communist  menace  within  our  borders; 
and,  be  it  fvirther 

Resolved.  That  this  organization  does  urge 
the  said  committees  to  continue  vlgoroualy 
in  the  work  which  they  have  so  weU  under- 
taken In  the  years  past;  and.  be  It  further 

Reaolved,  That  the  American  Legion  peti- 
tion the  Congress  to  appropriate  sxifBclent 
funds  to  enable  these  commtttees  to  extend 
and  expand  their  activities,     i 

Resolution  No.  409 — Aid  and  Comfort  to  the 

ElKEMY 

Whereas.  These  United  States  have  been 
engaged  In  an  armed  conflict  with  the  armlee 
of  North  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam    to    govern    themselves;    and 

Whereas.  A  substantial  portion  of  our 
forces  so  engaged  have  now  laeen  withdrawn 
by  the  President,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
vulnerability  of  the  remaining  forces  to 
enemy  auction;  and 

Whereas,  Certain  individuals  are  reported 
to  have  been  engaged  in  activities  In  North 
Vietnam  that  are  detrimental  to  the  safety 
of  our  remaining  forces  and  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States;  I.e..  giving  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  forces  of  North  Viet- 
nam; and 

Whereas,  Such  activity  not  only  weakens 
the  morale  of  our  armed  forces,  but  seeks 
to  destroy  their  effectiveness  as  fighting  or 
supporting  units  and  causes  a  lengthening 
of  the   conflict;    now,  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Chicago,  n- 
llnola,  August  22.  23.  24.  1972.  that  The 
American  Legion  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  Statee  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  malce  a  complete  sind  detailed  In- 
vestigation of  such  Individual  activities  and, 
if  *ho  law  of  the  '.and  has  been  violated,  to 
cause  each  indllvdual  who  has  been  so  en- 
gaged to  be  prosecuted  In  accordance  there- 
with. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


BasoLUTTOH    No.    405 — Suppobt    thi    Hottse 
CoMJcrrna  oi*  Iktminal  Sacuarrr  amd  thi 
SXNATK   iNTBaNAL   Sbcuiiitt   SuBCOicMrrT^ 
Whereas,   The    House    Committee    on    In- 
ternal Security  and  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subconunlttee  have  clearly  proved  their 
worth  to  the  NaUon  and  Its  aecuj-lty  by  ex- 
posing,   through    their    investigations,    the 
working  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  with- 
in the  United  States;  and 

Whereaa,  the  current  expansion  of  acttvl- 
tlea  on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Party. 
USA.  recent  revelatlona  by  tb«  Director  of 
the  FBI.  and  tb«  declaloos  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  emaaculated  the  Internal  secu- 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Celler,  for  1  hour,  tomorrow,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: » 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  *at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli*  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material :  > 

Mr.  Bhademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  PoDELL.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


September  13,  1972 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Jacobs,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Rxcoto 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $595. 

Mr.  Fountain,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  is  estimated  to  cost  $425,  his 
special  order  of  September  12. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material:) 
Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Prenzel. 
Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  HosBiER  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Stsiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 1 
Mr.  Derwinski.                  I 
Mr.  Veysey.                       I 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  I 
Mr.  Halpern  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 
Mr.  Goldwater. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 
Mr.  Giaimo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  Downing. 
Mr.  Leggett. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  insttinces. 
Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Rolling  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie, 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Koch  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  uf  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  tht  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3822.  An  act  authorizing  the  City  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  to  convey  its 
bridge  structures  and  other  assets  to  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  partlaUy  constructed  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  ain- 
ton,  Iowa,  by  the  State  highway  commission 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  tiie  committee  on 
public  works. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration,    reported    that 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 

truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt  73''8-  *^  **'*  '^^  amend  the  statutory 
oeUlrg  on  salarle*  payable  to  VB.   magls- 

trates; 

H  B  9222.  An  act  to  correct  deficiencies  '  i 
the  law  relating  to  the  crimes  of  counter- 
felting  and  forgery; 

HJl  10670.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
a  survivor  benefit  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poasB;  and 

HB.  12638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8gt. 
Osry  L.  Rivers,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired. 


pursuant  to  2S  UjB.C.  70(t);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RBCKTVXD    FKOM    the    COMFnOLLSB    Obnxral 

2331.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  OomptroUer 
General  of  the  United  Statee,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  a  national  earth- 
quake research  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  12, 
1972  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

B.S..  1880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Capps,  formerly  a  corporal  in  the  ^  B.  Marine 
Corps; 

HB.  5299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Henry  C.  Mitchell,  retired; 

HB.  5315.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gary  R. 
Uttech;  and 

H.R.  10635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
E.  Baker. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn..),  the 
House  adjourned  until  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  .'^ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HB.  4886.  A  blU  to  declare 
that  certain  federally  owned  land  Is  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Stook- 
brldge-Munaee  community,  and  to  make  such 
lands  parts  of  the  reservation  Involved;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept  No.  92-1398) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLliINO:  Committee  on  Rulee.  House 
Resolution  1116.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HB.  16003.  A  blU  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  unreasonable  prod- 
uct hazards.  iRept.  No.  92-1399).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2326.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  a  violation 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  by  an  ofiScer  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  ptirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679(1)  (2) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2327.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretan-  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  a  facilities  project 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233(a) 
(1);  to  the  Comm'ttee  on  Armed  Services. 

2328.  \  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  semiannual  report  of  third  coun- 
try transfers  of  U.S.  origin  defense  articles 
granted  under  section  3(a)  (2)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  during  the  period  January 
1  through  June  30,  1972;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2329.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  period  April  14  through 
June  30.  1972.  on  excess  defense  articles  to  be 
furnished  to  foreign  governments  under  the 
military  assistance  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  Public  Law  91-672;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2330.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
C!lalms  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  final  determination  of  the  Commission 
la  dockets  Noe.  283-A  through  282-L,  The 
toftem,  Band  of  Cherokee  Indiana,  Plaintiff, 
T.  TTie  United  Statet  of  America,  Defendant, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
HB.  16632.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  rtilee  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  In  Federal  correctional 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  COLLIEB: 

H.B.  16633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 

Statee  Code,  to  provide  for  a  Job  placement 

index  In  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  to  the 

Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.   FRASER    (for   himself,    Mrs. 

ABZTrc,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Alexandd!. 

Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich.  Mr.  Bkvux. 

Mr.  Blanton.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bkas- 

co,    Mr.    BtTKKX    of    Maasachusetts, 

Mr.   Clakk.  Mr.  Conterb,  Mr.  Dak- 

ncLS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr. 

EscH,    Mr.    William    D.    Ford,    Mr. 

POHSTTHI,  Mr.   GALLAGHia.  Mr.  Hae- 
RiNGTON.  Mr.  Heletoskj,  Mr.  HiCKS 
of    Washington,     Mr.     Mzxos,     Mr. 
MrrcHixL.  and  Mr.  ICasth)  : 
H.R.  16634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  I^deral- 
State  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams   (and   recipients   of   assistance   under 
the    veterans'    p>ension    and    compensation 
programs  or  any  other  Federal  or  federally- 
assisted  program)  will  not  have  the  aznount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  security  beneflte; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Moss.   Mr.    NiDZi,    Mr.    Rarick,   Mr. 
Rbks.     Mr.     RUD,     Mr.     Rrtrss,     Mr 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Thone 
Mr    Walihe,    Mr.    Tates.    Mr.    Den- 
holm,    Mr.    Qttde.    Mr.    Mters     Mr. 
OTJetix.    Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Ro»)  : 
HB.  16636.  A  bUl  to  amend  th»  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal - 
State   public   assistance   and   medicaid   pro- 
grams   land   recipients   of   assistance   under 
the  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grama  or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program)  will  no*,  have  the  amount  of 
stich  aid  or  aaalstanee  reduced  because  of 


increases  In  monthly  social  security  beneflU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Maaaachuaetts : 
HB.  iMSe.  A  bill  to  prot«:t  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  oommunlty  schools. 
&nd  for  othOT  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA; 
HR  16637.  A   bUl    to   amend   the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  assist- 
ance to  refugees  and  other  fiood  victims  in 
the  Republic  of  the  PhlllppUies;  to  th*  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affair*. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
HB.  16688.  A  blU  to  aasuxe  the  fr»e  flow 
of  Information  to  the  pubUc;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HB   16639.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROY; 
HB  16640.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  dlactpltoeo 
and  responsible  action  In  the  consideration 
and  execution  of  the  Federal  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  SISK: 
HB   16641.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  medical  treatment  facUltlM  for 
emergency  medical  treatment  given  to  Mien* 
unlawfuUy  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN : 
HB    16642   A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code   to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  dlsabUlty  and 
death  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEaOLAND: 
KB  16643.  .'^  bUI  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional' Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
amend  certain  administrative  provisions 
especlaUy  burdensome  on  small  business;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  L«b<w^ 

By  Mr    GRAY   ifor  hlmseU,  Mr.  Hoa- 

rON.  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  FOLET,  Mr. 
Hammebschmidt,  and  Mr.  C6Rt)OVA  i  : 
HR  16644.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ^11<^ 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amanded,  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  civic  ceniter  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  blat- 
NiK     Mr.    KLucrTNSKi.    Mr     Clark, 
Mr  Wright,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  GRovER,  Mr.  Kee, 
Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr.  MnxER  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
MizELi.   Mrs    ABTOO.  Mr.  Beoich.  Mr 
Ranoel,  Mr.  RODiifo.  Mr.  Brotbhx 
of   Virginia,    Mr.    Bob   Wilson.  Mr. 
YonNO  of  Texas,  Mr.  Whaixet,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  lUlnols,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.   MATsrNAGA,   Mr.   Qttillen.    and 
Mr.  Vander  Jact)  : 
HB  16646.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  clrlc  centw  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HB  16646.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addition- 
al personal  exemption  for  taxpayers  who  rent 
their  nrlnclpal   residence,   to   provide   a  tax 
credit  fKre^l  property  taxes  and  mortgage 
interest  o^ihe  taxpayer's  principal  residence; 
to  the  GomaSntnf^  Ways  and  Means. 

HB  16647.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  improvement  and  r«itoratlon  of  the 
Buffalo  River  Basin,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HB  16648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorise  construc- 
tion of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MALLARY  (for  hUnself.  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bmu..  Mr. 
BiESTER.  Mr.  CoNovER,  Mr.  DEirr,  Mr. 
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DawmsKi,  Mr.  roRSTrm:.  Mr.  Pre- 
UNOHxrrsDf,  Mr.  J^nTitm..  Mi.  Oub- 
gga.   Mr  HA«»n»OTO»»,  Mrs.  Hicks  oi 
M»M*chu«tt«,  Mr.  HooAW,  Mr.  K«at- 
tHO.  Mr.  JoiTM  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr     Kt«08.    Mr.    McCiosKrr.    Mr. 
MixvA.  Mr.  HsTJss,  Mr.  Bomkson  of 
VUglnl*.     Mr.     aroicM,     and     Mr. 
Thonx)  ' 
HR   18«49.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  o^  the 
XJnlt^  State*  Code  to  prorlde  that  one- war 
of  any  wclal  secuitty  benefit  in"*^*"  P'^" 
vlded  for  by  Public  Law  9a-3S6  be  dlwe- 
gardwl  in  determining  ellglbUlty  for  pe^lon 
or   compenaaUon   under  such  title;   to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Veterana*  Aflalnj. 
^^3y   Mr.  MALLABT    (for  himself,  Mr. 

ALECAITOER.     Mr.     AWDEESOM     of    T6n- 

neaaee.  Mr.  Bakhi.  Mr.  Bivnx.  Mr. 
Bnwrni.  Mr.  BMimaxT.  Mr.  CoNOvra. 
Mr   D«NT.  Mr.  Dx«wmsiu.  Mr.  Pok- 

STTHI.       Mr.       P«&DIOmJT8KK,       Mr. 

PtxNDX.  Mr.  GuBS«,  Mr.  Hamino- 
TOK  Mrs.  HicKB  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr  HoGAN,  Mr.  KxATiNO.  Mr.  Jonxs 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ktkob,  Mr. 
McCLOBK-ET,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Virginia,  Mr.  Stokis.  and  Mr. 

HJl    16650.  A  bUl  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

entitled  to  social  security  benefits  »*  '««* 
half  of  the  1973  increase  in  such  benefits^ 
elthfer  by  disregarding  It  In  determlnlt^  their 
need  for  assistance  or  otherwise;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.j 

By  Mr.  LUJAN :  ,  .    ».   „ 

H  Con.  Res.  703.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  U^e  Congress  that 
the^vlet  Union  should  be  condemned  for 
Its  policy  of  demanding  a  ransom  1^^  edi  - 
oTt^  Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr-  WTDLER: 

H     Res     1117.    Resolution    expressing    the 

support  of  the  House  of  ^P^^^/'^^^^'^Zl^^ 
the  veto  by  the  United  States  of  the  United 
Nations  resolution  on  nallltary  operations  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H    R«a    1118.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  oonduct  an  Investl- 
i^tlon^d  study  of  Federal  grand  Jury  prac- 
tices; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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ByMr.PISHKB: 
HS..  16651.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Ronald  J.  Hodgklnson,  U.S.  Army  (retired); 
to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS  of  Watolngton: 
HR    16662.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Huhr  Allen,  Roger  Huhr  AUen,  and  Chong 
Suk  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN : 
H  R  16653.  A  bin  for  the  rtUef  of  Samuel  T. 
Ansley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H    Con    Res.   704.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet   Union  should   permit   Oavrlel  Tako- 
vlevltch    Shapiro    to    travel    to    the    United 
States  to  be  with  his  wife,  the  former  Judith 
Beth  Silver:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  mle  XXn.  private 

bills  and  resoluUons  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

282  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  Wash- 
inirton  D.C.,  relative  to  sununer  encwnp- 
mfr^'for  quaUfied  Junior  ROTC  cadets, 
wmch  was  «ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


REFUGEE  PROBLEMS  INTENSIPY 
IN  CAMBODIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  irrKKzsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1972 


Mr  FRASKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  refugees  in  Cambodia  has  concerned, 
a  number  of  ua  to  Congress  for  some  time. 

This  concern  has  persisted  despite  ef- 
forts by  executive  branch  officials,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Department  of  State,  to 
play  down  the  refugee  situation  to  war- 
tom  Cambodia  and  to  disavow  a^  J«- 
sponsibiUty  on  the  part  of  Uie  United 
States  to  assist  directly  Khmer  war  vie- 

Reports  on  the  situation  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Gtovemment  Accounttog 
Office,  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  and  Escapees,  and  by 
inveatigators  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  These  reporte  por- 
tray a  different  picture  of  the  Cambodiaji 
refugee  situation  than  that  described  by 
U.S.  officials.  . 

These  congressionaUy  sponsored 
studies  have  todicated  that  large  num- 
bers of  refugees  to  Cambodia  are  livtog  in 
extremely  undesirable  circumstances  and 
are  suffering,  because  of  inadequate  nu- 
trition, miserable  living  quarters,  and  in- 
sufficient medical  attention. 

Believing  that  the  United  States  bears 
some  responsibility  for  the  pUght  of  these 
war  victims,  I  sponsored  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972  ear- 
marktog  $2  milUon  for  their  assistance. 
The  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  and  ultimately  passed  by  the 
House.  On  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  successful  to  having  a  similar 
amendment  adopted  as  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate foreign  aid  measure  which  ultimately 
was  defeated. 
The  necessity  of  aidtog  these  refugees 


recently  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
Cambodian  Government  itself  after  a 
long  period  of  relative  silence  by  them 
on  the  subject.  FoUowtog  these  remarks 
I  will  tosert  several  recent  statements  by 
the  Cambodian  Government  on  the  sub- 

ject 

The  clear  todication  is  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  refugees  and  other  war  vic- 
tims in  Cambodia  has  deteriorated  con- 
siderably in  recent  weeks  and  that  tne 
need  for  assistance  has  totensined. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Uie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, heedtog  the  will  of  Congress  wUl 
provide  direct  aid  to  Cambodian  ref  ug^ 
despite  the  delay  to  enacttog  the  foreign 
aid  bill  with  its  $2  million  fund  for  Cam- 
bodian refugees. 
The  items  follow : 

LOK    NOL   DISCTTSSM    PBOBLIMS    0»   WAR 
REFU  GXES      I  EDrtTD  1 

At  the  Chamcarmon  Republican  City  Hall 
at  1000  hours  on  10  August.  Marshal  Lcm  Nol 
opened  an  important  work  session  to  dlacuM 
waTrefugee  problems,  land  on  which  to  con- 
struct refugees  camps,  and  construction  ^a 
new  road  from  Stung  Meanchey  to  Prey  sor. 
Present  were  high-ranking  ministers,  govern- 
ment functionaries  and  officers  from  aU  de- 

"^^IT^^pr^ldent  briefed  the  meeting  on  ref- 
ugee problems,  especlaUy  those  concernmg 
refugees  from  Svay  Rleng  town  whoee 
eva^tlon  to  Phnom  Penh  will  be  Imnxedl- 
ately  entrusted  to  Lt.  Gen.  Mao  Slihem.  The 
nresldent  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities in  charge  of  the  refugees  and  gov- 
ernors of  each  zone  to  the  necessity  for  hous- 
init  feeding  and  clothing  theee  brothers.  The 
nr^kldent  also  raised  the  Issue  of  rice,  a  prob- 
lem which  he  has  taken  necessary  measures, 
including  the  founding  of  a  committee  to  im- 

''**F^Uowlng  the  discussion,  the  president  and 
aU  oartlclpants  vUlted  construction  sites  of 
refugeies  camps  locat«d  west  of  Stung  Mean- 
cheT  At  the  buUding  sites,  the  president 
showed  his  coUeaguea  the  projecto  drawn  on 
a  map  and  explained  various  plans  of  the  re- 
sponsible authorities.  A  high-ranking  engi- 
neering officer  constructing  the  camps  gave  a 
detaUed  report  on  the  materialization  of  the 
project*.  .  . 


I„p^T    HIGH    COMMAND    SPOKMMAK   OH 

Denuty   High  Command   spokesmaja  Maj. 

CiK 'sonrstated  th«  mom^,,*^^ 
0230  hours  this  morning  the  Viet  ^^8  """" 
Vleti^ese  attacked  our  position  at  FlmMi 
rSS  hUl  northwest  of  Angkor  Wat  tem- 
^here  furious  combat  between  our  troop. 
P^*'i ''the   communist   a«^«"J°?^^^ 
communist    pressure    ^°^'^    °y^^^^^  ^ 
withdraw  from  the  position  at  0600  boura^ 
^"       Cambodian  ^tlonals  forced  to  sm* 
the  enemy  continued  to  raUy  our  authorttisa 
^nti?tMee  Khmer  nationals  were  report- 
^  haveToined  the  national  community  In 
Se  rSuoI  town  of  Svay  Rleng  Provlu* 
Smglng    with    them    a    Chinese-made   PM 
m^hlnfplstol.  An  increasing  number  of  nrf- 
ug^  hM  fled  to  svay  Rleng  town  to  e^ 
^S^unist  barbarism.  On  9  August  MvenJ 
refugee  famUlw^-sU  men.  six  women  and  18 
cLl^n-^lved  in  Svay  Rleng  town  f<^«JP 
a^d  protection  from  our  authorities.  On  37 
^y  Cer»l  famUles  from  Svay  Donkeo  town 
J^^tl>rovlnce  staged  a  '^^^ao'^^tion 
SaWTthe  communists  for  kldnaptog  an  ab- 
^tTnd  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  fly  the 
communist  red  flag. 


CAMBODIAN  OOVmNMBNT  ON  REFUGEES,  EKBMT 

Usr  OF  Tanks  (EDnxDl 

(Statement  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 

Khmer  Republic) 

The  Oovernment  of  the  Khmer  Republic 

would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  gov 

rn^nts   of  friendly   countries   and  world 

Ju^c  opinion  to  two  «"-»°,"«  ^t!^i°rvie" 
in  the  current  war  Imposed  by  ^orth  Viet 
nam  on  the  Khmer  Republic,  an  Independent 
and  peace-loving  country. 

Recently  we  have  been  faced  with  a  grow 
mrrumJer  of  refugees  who  have  escap^ 
from  the  enemy-controUed  regions^  M  tb« 
same  time,  we  have  be«n  witnessing  the  ex 
tensive   use    of   sophisticated   weapons  and 
h^vy  tanks  by  the  invading  forces  of  North 
V^tna^  in  their  aggression  against  our  na- 
tional defense  forces.  These  two  ^w  <J«'*^P. 
ments  m  the  flagrant  war  of  aggression  p^ 
^trated    by    North    Vietnam    against    m 
miW^RepubUc   are   the   reasons   for  thU 
sStement.  The  Cambodian  Government  be 
llevM  It  IS  imperative  to  inform  world  pubUc 
cSZ.n  aboura  situation  that  is  no  longer 
tolerable. 


September  13,  1972 

The  problem  of  refugees:  The  number  of 
the  refugees  has  been  growing  in  the  past 
few  months  since  the  start  of  the  North  Vtet- 
nanieae    offensive    in    South    Vietnam.    The 
regions  most  affected  are  located  Jn  the  south 
and  southeastern  parts  of  Cambodia  adja- 
cent to  the  South  Vietnamese  frontier,  that 
is.  the  provinces  of  Svay  Rleng,  Prey  Veng, 
Kandal,  Takeo  and  Kampot.  In  these  regions, 
the  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  their  aUles 
the  Viet  Cong  have  forced  people  from  sev- 
eral villages  to  follow  them  and  live  in  various 
forested  zones.   Their  aim   is   to   depopulate 
these  regions  and  consolidate  their  rule  over 
the    captive    popuUtlon.    The    NOTth    Viet- 
namese forces  intend  to  continue  to  use  Cam- 
bodian   territory    for    military    purposes    ui 
their    operations    against    South    Vietnam. 
They  have  Inhumanly  recruited  thousands 
of  Cambodian  citizens.  Thousands  of  other 
citizens  have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
invaders  and  thus  have  escaped  oppression. 
This   is   the    case   especially   in   Svay   Rleng 
Province,    where    the    number    of    refugees 
since  the  beginning  of  the  general  offensive 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  has  reached 
over  47,000.  The  offensive  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Is  not  confined  only  to  South  Viet- 
nam but  has  also  affected  Svay  Rleng  Prov- 
ince  and    other   neighboring   provtncea.   At 
present  the  situation  of  the  refugees  in  Svay 
Rleng  has  deteriorated  dramatically,  because 
Svay  Rleng  town  is  experiencing   Increasing 
supply  difficulties  following  the  cutting  of  a 
highway  at  a  point  where  the  Invaders  are 
launching  heavy  attacks. 

In  addition,  the  evacuation  of  these  ref- 
ugees by  helicopter  has  become  another 
p^ve  problem,  since  the  invaders  do  not 
hesitate  to  fire  at  these  hellcotiters.  On  8  Au- 
gust they  shot  down  one  of  our  helicopters. 
This  new  criminal  act  of  war  of  the  commu- 
nist Vietnamese  caused  the  death  of  30  ref- 
ugees, consisting  mostly  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who  ere  being  evacuated  to  Neak 
Luong.  as  well  as  the  loss  of  four  crewmen. 
It  Is  not  only  In  Svay  Rleng  Province  that 
the  number  of  refugees  Is  growing  every  day. 
This  problem  Is  also  reported  in  Phnom 
Penh  and  other  towns.  The  refugees  have 
left  their  property  behind  and  fled  from  the 
Invaders.  This  exodus  of  refugees  has  created 
more  serious  problems. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  clear  that  the  war 
aggression  of  North  Vietnam  is  being  waged 
against  the  whole  Cambodian  people  and  Is 
aimed  at  completely  annihilating  the  Cam- 
bodian people.  .  .  . 

In  conclusion,  the  aovemm.ent  of  the  Kh- 
mer Republic  would  like  to  Inform  the  world, 
on  the  one  hand,  about  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cambodian  refugees,  who  are  direct  vlctlmfl 
of  the  war  of  aggression  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  general  offensive  of  the  Hanoi  forces 
at  present,  and  on  the  other  hand,  about  the 
expansion  of  the  war  of  aggression  with  the 
use  of  heavy  tanks  by  North  Vietnam  against 
our  national  defense  armed  forces,  who  at 
present  have  no  weapons  that  can  match 
such  tanks.  Moreover,  the  Government  of 
the  Khmer  Republic  would  like  to  htunbly 
appeal  to  peace-loving  International  public 
opinion  and  to  international  cooperation  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  Hanoi  Oovernment  to 
halt  the  unreasonable  expansionist  aggres- 
sion of  North  Vietnam  against  the  Khmer 
Republic. 

UJT.,  Red  Cboss  Action  Sato  Nxcessakt  nc 
Cambodia  [Btoma)! 
On  13  August  the  Cambodian  Government 
issued  a  statement  calling  on  the  govern- 
ments of  friendly  countries  and  world  public 
opinion  to  wltneas  the  expansion  of  this  war 
that  Hanoi  has  waged  with  the  aim  of  swal- 
lowing up  Cambodian  territory.  In  the  state- 
ment the  Cambodian  Government  charged 
Hanoi  with  being  the  aggressor  and  pointed 
out  that  the  offensive  of  the  Hanoi  forces  fol- 
lowing the  general  offensive  in  Vietnam  has 
greatly  endangered  Svay  Rleng.  Prey  Veng, 
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Kaadal.  Takeo  and  Kampot  provlnoea.  Tills 
statement  emphaalaed  the  growing  nvunber 
of  refugees,  citing  the  example  of  Svay  Rleng 
town  where  the  number  of  refugee*  has  now 
passed  47.000  and  where  the  supply  and 
housing  problems  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  CTTttlng  of  communloatlons  lines  by  the 
enemy  and  because  of  evacuatton  dlfflctiltlea. 
The  latter  was  pointed  up  when  ao  refugee*, 
mostly  children  and  women,  were  kiUed  on 
their  way  to  Neak  Luong  when  their  heli- 
copter was  shot  down  by  the  enemy. 

The  Cambodian  Government  appealed  to 
aU  International  organizations  to  help  ease 
the  suffering  and  misery  of  the  refugees 
whose  number  has  grown  dally  since  the  war 
erupted  2  years  ago.  Refugees  are  not  con- 
fined to  Svay  Rleng  Province  alone  but  are 
everywhere.  It  Is  high  time  for  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  to  take  action.  Now  that 
the  enemy  has  kidnaped  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies and  held  them  captive  the  International 
Red  Cross  should  help  to  contact  and  rescue 
these  victims  who.  according  to  reports 
gathered  from  refugees,  are  being  massacred 
by  the  Hanoi  forces  together  with  prisoners 
of  war — an  act  which  is  counter  to  interna- 
tional law. 
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leagues,  to  accomplish  this  end,  which  is 
long  overdue. 

These  are  the  Jewish  high  holldaj's, 
already  splattered  with  the  newly  shed 
Wood  of  11  innocent  Israeli  athletes  at 
the  Olympic  games  by  Arab  assassins. 
The  Russians  did  not  attend  any  of  the 
memorial  services.  This  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. They  are  today's  pharaohs. 

Such  happenings  are  not  new  in  Jew- 
ish history.  Such  forced  separations  are 
familiar  events  in  the  chronicle  of  that 
people.  What  is  new  is  that  there  are 
voices  in  ttie  world  that  will  speak  out 
against  such  oppression. 

It  is  my  hope  that  for  once,  a  modem 
despot  will  see  fit  to  let  go  of  his  cap- 
tive. Surely  the  Russians  have  little  to 
lose  and  everything  to  sain  by  showing 
compassion  to  this  one  man.  an  emo- 
tion they  have  been  so  singularly  lackmg 
in  in  recent  weeks. 


HOIST  WITH  OUR  OWN  PETARD 


GAVRiEL  YAKoviEvrrcH  SHAPIRO      j^QN.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 
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Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
times  in  which  no  petty  evil  is  too  nasty 
for  some  regimes  to  inflict  upon  innocent 
people.  These  days,  the  title  of  chief 
persecutor  must  go  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Not  content  with  roiling  the  waters 
wherever  it  profits  her  poUtically,  Russia 
uses  the  full  might  of  the  state  to  crush 
those  who  wUl  not  conform  to  her 
demands. 

Today,  that  unequal  struggle  con- 
tinues to  rage  between  3*2  r".lllion  Rus- 
.sian  Jews  and  the  Soviet  authorities.  A 
significant  number  of  these  people,  per- 
haps even  a  majority,  seek  to  leave  that 
country  permanently.  Most  of  them  cer- 
tainly wish  to  be  allowed  to  practice 
their  religion  in  peace.  All  such  efforts, 
from  printing  prayer  books  and  educat- 
ing children  to  living  as  Jews  and  leav- 
ing Russia,  are  looked  upon  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  as  criminal  acts  against  their 
oppressive  despotism. 

One  such  individual  who  wishes  to 
leave  is  Qavriel  Yakovievitch  Shapiro. 
On  June  8.  1972.  he  was  married  in  a 
religious  ceremony  in  Moscow  to  Judith 
Beth  Silver.  As  religious  ceremonies  are 
not  recognized  in  the  Soviet  Union,  ap- 
plication was  made  for  a  civil  ceremony 
at  the  Moscow  Palace  of  Marriages.  The 
date  scheduled  by  Soviet  authorities  for 
this  civil  ceremony  was  August  30,  1972. 
after  Miss  Silver's  visa  would  expire.  Her 
efforts  to  obtain  a  new  visa  have  been 
futUe. 

On  June  29.  1972.  Oavriel  contracted  a 
civil  marriage  with  Miss  Sliver  by  proxy, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  mar- 
riage is  recognized  as  valid  here  in  the 
United  Stetes. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Government  sees  fit  to 
prevent  this  mtm  from  leaving  Russia  In 
order  to  be  reunited  with  his  wife.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  a  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  with  24  of  my  col- 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nec- 
essarily hard-hitting  editorial  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  Sunday,  September  10, 
commented  on  some  of  the  recent  devel- 
opments at  the  United  Nations. 

We  should  be  especially  alert  to  the 
determination  of  Communist  and  other 
misguided  nations  in  the  UJN.  to  abuse 
the  United  States  on  the  suWect  of 
Puerto  Rico,  whereas  our  record  in  that 
regard  is,  in  my  judgment,  excellent. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Hoist  Wrrn  Otjb  Owtt  Pttau) 
One  thing  in  common  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  Is  that  they 
are  not  good  at  minding  their  own  bnolnMa. 
V?e  have  been  dragged  Into  a  number  of  UJ*. 
follies,  such  as  ostracizing  Rhodeala  and 
South  Africa  and  demanding  that  Sout^ 
Africa  confer  Independence  on  the  manriateri 
territory  of  South  West  Africa,  which  waa 
consigned  to  Its  trust  by  the  old  League  of 
Nations  half  a  century  ago. 

What  concern  such  matters  are  to  us  Is  not 
raadUy  apparent,  but  on  the  recent  2Stb  an- 
niversary of  U  JJ.  Charles  W.  Yoat,  the  AMiart- 
can  delegate,  gratuitously  informed  tbat 
body  that  South  West  Africa  may  eatpect  no 
American  financial  aid  as  long  as  It  remains 
under  the  tutelage  of  South  Africa. 

Now  the  UH.  Colonialism  Committee  has 
repaid  Mr.  Yoefs  expresaton  of  loyalty  by 
voting  13  to  0,  with  10  abstentions,  that  the 
former  American  territory  of  Puerto  Rlno. 
now  a  free  commonwealth  aasoclated  with 
the  United  States,  is  being  repreeeed  by 
American  "colonialism." 

The  resolution  recognized  the  "Inalienable 
right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  to  self- 
determination  and  Independence."  It  com- 
missioned an  inquiry  into  the  status  of  the 
commonwealth,  which  has  never  shown  any 
Inclination  to  cut  looee  from  t^e  United 
States.  In  a  referendum  in  1967,  Poerto 
Rlcans  strongly  favored  continuation  of 
commonwealth  status.  The  vote  was:  com- 
monwealth, 423,081 ;  statehood  (with  the 
United  States),  273,315;  independence,  4.208. 
The  least  the  UJT.  could  have  done  before 
going  off  hall-cocked  was  to  ccMMUlt  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  tbemselvee,  but  the  lordly  a»- 
Btunptlon  that  guides  the  busybodlea  in  the 
glass  crypt  on  the  East  River  In  New  York  la 
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that  everybody's  buslneM  1«  their  builn«». 
Portun»tely,  Gov.  LuU  A.  Perre  of  Puerto 
Rico  wUl  have  no  p»rt  of  thl»  non*«n«e.  He 
anaoimced.  "The  vote  ot  the  C!olonl»lttm 
Committee  doe«n't  mean  a  thing."  Potrto 
Rloo.  he  aald.  wlU  "refuje  to  cooperate"  with 
any  UJi.  committee  poking  Ite  noee  Into 
Pturto  Bloo'e  affairs.  Any  attempt  by  the 
U-N.  to  hold  hearings  In  Puerto  Rico,  he 
added,  "would  be  completely  out  of  place" 
and  "we  will  refuee  to  have  them." 

So.  If  Mr.  Toet  has  not  much  sense,  Gov. 
Perre  has  It  In  abundance.  The  V21.  attempt 
to  meddle  Is  a  direct  product  of  our  own  silli- 
ness in  going  along  with  its  past  meddling. 
South  West  Africa  has  been  given  a  UJ*. 
deslguailon  as  ■Namibia"  and  the  U.N.  has 
created  a  paper  commission  to  run  It. 

The  South  Africans  simply  Ignore  the  hol- 
low 0.N.  command.  South  West  Africa  1* 
principally  a  burden  on  them.  It  Is  composed 
of  disparate  tribes,  19  In  number,  with  little 
In  common  except  for  the  seven  tribes  of 
Ovambo.  South  Africa  plows  back  any  reve- 
nue the  territory  produces  and  its  prmclpal 
concern  la  to  keep  the  lengthy  coastal  stretch 
from  falling  to  a  Soviet  navy  on  the  prowl  In 
all  waters  The  Communists  have  agitated  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  get  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  In 
UN  to  press  action  for  divestiture. 

Cnir  only  Interest  In  South  West  Africa  is 
the  annual  Importation  of  »11  million  worth 
of  frozen  rock  lobster  For  such  stakes  as  this 
are  we  to  lower  the  boom  on  South  Africa? 
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stftDt  source  of  Irritation  6o  tourlst.s.  Tba 
proposed  legUlatlon  would  remove  theee  re- 
atrlottons  In  the  case  of  penons  entering 
the  United  States  with  goods  which  they  pur- 
obaaed  abroad  for  personal  purposes  and  not 
for  reeale.  The  types  and  quantities  of  such 
goods  would  be  determined  by  the  Secreitary 
of  the  Treasury  and  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  In  all  other  Inatances,  trade- 
mark owners  will  continue  to  have  pro- 
cedural remsdlee  presently  found  in  existing 
law. 


REMARKS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  BYRNES  ON  INTRODUC- 
ING THREE  BILLS  AMENDING 
CUSTOMS  LAW 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  three 
bills  at  the  request  of  the  administration 
which  amend  the  customs  laws  in  several 
re«p«ct8.  The  bills  incorporate  admin- 
istrative changes  in  our  custcans  laws 
that  the  administration  feels  are  de- 
sitttble  (m  the  basis  of  experioice  and 
study. 

m  view  of  the  limited  time  remaining 
in  the  92d  Congress,  it  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  be  time  to  formally  con- 
sider theee  measures  during  the  present 
sewion  of  Congress.  However,  I  am  in- 
troducing them  on  bdialf  of  the  admin- 
istration so  that  Interested  members  at 
the  public  will  have  them  available  for 
study  and  comment. 

I  am  attaching  to  my  remarks  a  brief 
deBcrlption  of  each  bill  and  where  it  will 
facilitate  understanding,  a  more  detcUled 
analysis: 

Buirr  DxscRiPTioN  or  HJl.  16600.  To  Amxnd 
THT  Tarut  Act  of  1930  To  PROvmx  an  Ex- 
emption   PROM    THE    RXSTIUCTTONS    OF    THI 

TitAOCMAXK  Laws,  and  fob  Othxr  Purposes 


Under  existing  law.  trade-mark  owners 
may  absolutely  prohibit  the  Import&tlon  oS 
Items  b«*rtng  the  trade-marka  which  they 
oontrol.  Many  of  the  kinds  of  things  which 
American  tourlats  normally  buy  »Jwo«d.  foe 
example,  perfumes,  watches,  and  cameras, 
are  subject  to  these  restrioUons  by  trade- 
mark owners.  Customs  Is  therefore  required 
to  Interfere  with  thousands  of  returning 
American  tourists  annually.  This  provision 
serves  UtUe  or  no  umCuI  puzpoae,  U  eapen- 
3lve  for  Cuatoma  to  administer,  and  Is  a  oon- 


Analysis  of  H.R.  16600.  To  Amxnd  thx  Taaift 
Act  of  1930  To  Paovm*  an  ExxMPinoN  Pbom 
THI  RisraicTioNS  of  the  Trademark  Laws, 
AND  roa  Othik  Purposes 
Section   42   of   tne  Act   of   July    1946    US 
UJS.C.    1124)     hereinafter    called    "the    1946 
Act",   which   reenacted   without   change   the 
provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Aot  of  Febru- 
ary 20.  1905  (33  Stat.  730),  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  merchandise  that  copies  or  simu- 
lates the  name  of  any  domestic  manufacture, 
manufacturer  or  trader,  or  of  any  manufac- 
turer or  trader  located  In  a  foreign  country 
which    affords   similar    privileges    to    United 
States  citizens,  or  which  copies  or  simulates 
a  trade-mark  registered  in  accordance  with 
the    1946   Act  or   which   bears   any   mark   or 
name   calculated   to    Induce   belief    that   the 
merchandise  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Section  42  of  the   1946  Act  also  au- 
thorizes a  procedure  pursuant  to  which  man- 
ufacturers or  traders  may  record  their  names 
and    registered    trade-marks    with    the    De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  provide  iden- 
tifying facsimiles  for  Its  use  as  an  aid  to  en- 
forcement. 

Section  526  of   the  Tariff  .\ct  of   1930.  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  1526).  makes  It  unlaw- 
ful   to   import   any   merchandise   of    foreign 
manufacture  if  such  merchandise,  or  Its  label 
or  wrapper,  bears  a  trade-mark  owned  by  a 
corporate  or  real  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  registered  In  accordance  with  the   1946 
Act,  unless   written  consent   of  such   owner 
to  its  Importation  Is  produced  at  the  time 
of  making  ctistoma  entry  of  the  mau'ked  mer- 
chandise. This  section  has  been  consistently 
interpreted  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for  the 
past  20  years  as  excluding  from  protection 
foreign-produced     merchandise     bearing     a 
genuine  trade-mark  created,  owned,  and  reg- 
istered by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  If 
the  foreign  producer  has  been  authorized  by 
the  American  trademark  owner  to  produce 
and  sell  abroad  goods  bearing   the  recorded 
rrade-mark.  Protection  is  accorded  under  sec- 
tion 526  to  trade-mark  owners  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  import  such  merchandise  In  vio- 
lation of  an  agreement  authorizing  the  for- 
eign producers  to  sell  only  to  the  trade-mark 
owner.  In  addition,  if  merchandise  bears  a 
genuine    trade-mark    created    outside    the 
United  States  the  rlghU  to  which  have  been 
assigned  to  and  recorded  by  a  United  States 
citizen,   protection   Is   also    granted.   Section 
536  also  provides  specific  remedies  to  enforce 
compliance  with  Its  provisions. 

The  continued  automatic  exclusion  under 
section  526  of  most  merchandise  bearing  a 
genuine  trade-mark,  without  distinguishing 
between  merchandise  arriving  In  commercial 
quantities  and  merchandise  accompanying  a 
person  arriving  In  the  United  States  and  in- 
tended for  personal  use,  has  generated  sub- 
stantial controversy  In  regard  to  the  Impact 
of  this  policy  on  Americans  traveling  abroad 
and  purchasing,  In  good  faith,  articles  bear- 
ing a  genuine  mark. 

Frequent  complaints  are  received  from 
theee  persons  when  they  find  on  their  return 
to  the  United  States  that  such  articles  are 
prohibited  importation  under  the  trade-mark 
laws  unless  the  written  consent  of  the  trade- 
mark owner  is  obtained  or  the  offending 
trade-mark  Is  obliterated  or  removed  from 
the    articles.    Although    Customs    expends    a 
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great  deal  of  time,  talent,  and  money  to  pTit 
the  traveling  public  on  notice  as  to  these  re- 
strictions, experience  has  shown  that  the  vast 
majority  of  violations  occur  because  tba  re- 
turning traveler  Is  unaware  of  the  law.  This 
situation  creates  a  great  deal  of  111  wUl  aot 
only  for  Customs  but  for  the  trade-mark 
owner  as  well. 

The  draft  bill  would  grant  a  limited  ex- 
emption from  such  trademark  restrictions  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
authorize  the  Importation  of  limited  quanti- 
ties of  trade-mark  merchandise  accompany- 
ing persons  arriving  In  the  United  States,  If 
such  merchandise  Is  intended  for  personal 
use  and  not  for  resale. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  536  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  subsection  (dl  dealing  with 
the  personal  exemption,  and  adding  language 
at  the  beginning  of  subsection  (e)  to  except 
merchandise  entered  under  new  subsection 
(d)  from  the  trade-mark  restrictions  of  sec- 
tion 526. 

New  subsection  (d)  would  establish  an  ex- 
emption for  Imported  merchandise  accom- 
panying persons  arriving  In  the  United 
States,  for  their  personal  use,  within  limita- 
tions of  type  and  quantity  to  be  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  regulations, 
provided  that  such  an  exemption  has  not 
been  claimed  by  the  same  person  within  the 
preceding  30  days.  If  any  article  exempted 
under  the  subsection  Is  sold  within  one  year 
following  Its  Importation,  the  article  or  Its 
value  (to  be  recovered  from  the  Importer)  \a 
subject  to  forfeiture. 

In  establishing  the  quantitative  limits,  it 
Is  contemplated  that  the  Secretary,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  would  conduct  a 
survey  to  determine  the  quantities  in  which 
particular  types  of  articles  are  usuaUy  pur- 
chased at  retail  for  personal  use.  The  In- 
quiry would  be  directed  to  types  of  articles 
rather  than  Individual  trade-marks.  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  type  of  article  were  cameras. 
It  is  believed  that  a  study  would  show  that 
such  articles,  if  for  personal  use,  are  usually 
purchased  singly.  Therefore,  the  Secretary 
would  probably  establish  the  quantitative 
limits  for  cameras  at  one.  Also,  it  Is  con- 
templated that  before  any  list  of  such  types 
of  articles  Is  given  effect,  a  list  giving  tento- 
tlve  determinations  with  respect  to  quanti- 
tative limits  for  each  type  of  article  would 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  all 
Interested  persons  given  an  opportunity  to 
state  their  views  in  writing. 

The  draft  bUl  would  limit  this  prlvUege  to 
articles  accompanvlng  persons  arriving  In  the 
United  States.  This  wUl  eliminate  a  biurden- 
some  administrative  problem  and  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  practice  at  the  present  time 
since  trade-mark  owners  granting  consents 
to  the  Importation  of  limited  numbers  of  ar- 
ticles bearing  their  trade-marks  generally  do 
not  extend  such  consent  to  Include  "articles 
to  follow." 

The  provisions  of  the  present  law  which 
require  Customs  to  apply  the  restrictions  on 
Importation  against  articles  for  personal  use 
acquired  abroad  by  tourists  and  other  travel- 
ers Impose  an  inordinate  administrative  bur- 
den upon  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  would  amend  section 
43  of  the  Act  of  July  5,  194«.  by  adding  at  the 
beginning  of  that  section  language  which  ex- 
cepts from  the  general  trade-mark  restric- 
tions merchandise  which  falls  within  new 
subsection  (d)  of  section  526  of  the  Tarlfl 
Act  of  1930.  . 

Section  3  of  the  draft  blU  would  amend 
sections  4  and  7  of  the  Antl-Smuggllng  Act 
of  1936  (49  Stat.  519  and  620:  19  U.S.C.  1704 
and  1707)  to  substitute  the  terms  "aPPro;, 
prlate  customs  officer"  or  "cxistoms  officer 
for  the  terms  "collector  of  customs"  or  "col- 
lector." This  section  would  also  amend  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  the  Antl-amuggllng  Act  («» 
Stat.  629:  19  VS.C.  1709(b) )  to  redefine    of- 
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floer  of  the  customs"  and  "customs  officer"  to 
eliminate  the  reference  to  appointment  by  a 
coueotor  The  Tarlfl  Act  of  1930  was  slmUarly 
amended  in  Title  lU  of  Public  Law  91-271. 
but  through  oversight  the  AnU-Smuggllng 
Act  was  not  Included.  This  section  would  Im- 
plement the  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1   (1968)   and  No.  26  (1960). 

Section  4  of  the  draft  bUl  would  amend 
the  Tarlfl  Classification  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat. 
72)  to  permit  the  Tarlfl  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  be  cited  as  TSU8.  which  has 
become  the  standard  reference  to  the  tartff 
schedules. 

BWE?  Description  or  H.B.  16601.  To  Modern- 
ize THE  Procedures  for  Licensing  and 
Disciplining  Customs  Brokers,  and  for 
Other  Purposes 

The  Customs  Brokers'  legislation  would 
modernize  procedures  for  licensing  and  dis- 
ciplining customs  brokers.  The  proposed  bill 
Is  designed  to  1 1 »  improve  the  quality  of  su- 
pervision exercised  by  the  customs  broker 
over  his  business:  (21  to  protect  the  Importer 
by  requiring  the  broker  to  post  a  perform- 
ance bond;  and  (3)  to  provide  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  with  greater  st:pervlsory  control 
over  the  activities  of  customs  brokers.  The 
disciplinary  hearmg  procedure  would  also  be 
modernized  by  substituting  an  independent 
hearing  examiner  for  the  customs  officer  who 
now  presides  over  such  hearings. 


Analysis  of  HJl.  16601,  To  Modernize  the 
Procedures  for  Licensing  and  Disciplin- 
ing Customs  Brokers,  and  for  Other 
Purposes 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section 
641  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  1641),  to  modernize  the  procedures 
for  the  licensing  and  disciplining  of  cus- 
tomhouse brokers.  The  existing  statute  is 
substantially  a  reenactment  of  the  original 
statute  authorizing  the  licensing  of  custom- 
house brokers  (Act  of  June  10,  1910,  36  Stat 
4641,  and  continues  the  basic  licensing  and 
disciplinary  scheme  developed  In  that  act 
with  the  addition  of  provisions  to  regulate 
the  licensing  of  partnerships,  corporations, 
and  associations.  Thus,  for  60  years  the  law 
regulating  customhouse  brokers  has  been  al- 
most unchanged. 

Hie  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  or  the  customs  brokerage  bual- 
nees.  Pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1966  (30  FJl.  7035),  ReorganlzaUon  Plan 
No.  26  of  1960  (3  CPB  ch.  in),  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August   1,   1914,  as  amended,  38 
Stat.  623  ( 19  U.S.C.  2 ) ,  and  Executive  Order 
No.   10289,   September   17,    1961    (3   CFR  ch. 
M).  the  operational  and  administrative  or- 
ganization  of   the   Bureau   of   Customs  was 
modernized  by  abolishing  customs-colleotlon 
districts   and    by   creating    fewer    and   more 
manageable  customs  regions  and  districts.  In 
1968,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Issued  a 
revised  Part  31  of  the  Customs  Regulations 
(19  CFR  Part  31)  to  reflect  the  changes  made 
neoessary   by   this   reorganization,    but   the 
Department  has  found  that  many  problems 
stm  exist  In   certain  areas  of  customhouse 
brokers'  activities.  This  Is  due  In  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  customs  brokerage  busi- 
ness  has    not    remained    static    since    1910. 
Prom   small    one-man    businesses    operating 
exclusively  at  the  customhouse,  the  average, 
modem  customs  brokerage  firm  Is  a  corpora- 
tion employing  people  to  deal  with  customs 
at  piers,  container  stations,  warehouse*,  air- 
ports   and    truck    terminals    among    other 
places,   and   frequently   carrying   on   multi- 
district operations.  The  supervisory  reepon- 
slblUty   over   many   employees   and   the   re- 
quirement that  all  customs  transactlona  be 
accurately   aooounted    for    has   become   ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  broker  and  for  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  which  under  existing  law 
Is  responsible  to  the  public  for  supervising 
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and  disciplining  brokers  who  fall  to  perform 
their  duties  and  re^wnslbUltlet  adequately. 
Accordingly,  a  Bureau  of  Customs  task 
foroe  was  established  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  aU  actlvlOes.  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  Uoenaed  customhouse 
brokers,  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  might  be  appropriate  for  the  revision  of 
the  existing  statute  and  regulations.  The 
reoommendatlons  of  the  teak  foroe  are  re- 
flected In  the  proposed  bill. 

The  proposed  bill  substitutes  the  term 
"custxnns  broker"  for  the  term  "customhouse 
broker"  wherever  it  appears  in  section  641. 
This  amendment  reflects  the  changing  char- 
acter of  the  Industry:  brokers  no  longer  con- 
duct business  exclusively  from  offloea  at  cus- 
tomhouses,  but  now  deal  with  Custom* 
wherever  imported  cargo  Is  handled. 

The  first  section  revises  the  requirement 
for  securing  customs  broker's  licenses  by 
corporations,  associations  or  partnerships  by 
reducing  the  number  of  licensed  officers  or 
members;  limits  to  five  years  the  period  for 
which  a  license  Is  valid  without  being  re- 
newed; and  eliminates  the  requirement  that 
a  license  be  obtained  by  a  customs  broker  for 
every  district  in  which  he  wishes  to  transact 
business  by  substituting  a  simpler,  more 
manageable  system  of  permits. 

As  under  existing  law,  licenses  would  be 
granted    only    where    an    applicant    clearly 
demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  Customs  and 
related  laws,  regulations  and  procedures,  as 
well   as  an  awareness  of   his   obligation   to 
perform   his   services  for   his  clients   In   ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  of  conduct  im- 
posed under  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 
Under    existing    law.    a   customs    broker's 
license  cannot  be  granted  to  a  corporation, 
association,  or  partnership  unless  Individual 
licenses  as  customs  brokers  have  been  Issued 
to  at  least  two  of  the  members  of  such  part- 
nership or  two  of  the  officers  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  association.  The  propoeed  bill  reduces 
to  one  the  number  of  officers  or  members  who 
must   hold   a   customs   broker's   license    for 
such  purpose.  To  require  two   individually 
licensed   officers   deprives   a  small   business- 
man of  tax  advantages  which  may  be  gained 
from    incorporating    his    business.    Existing 
law    may    also    require    some    businesses    to 
secure  the  services  of  a  licensed  broker  solely 
to  qualify  the  entity   without  the  licensee 
ever  assuming  any  real  role  of  reaponslble 
supervision.  In  such  cases  the  licensee*  serve 
only   as  figureheads   in   order  that   partner- 
ships, corporations  or  associations  can  com- 
ply with  existing  law.  Such  a  requirement  Is 
not  meaningful  In  terms  of  assuring  respon- 
sible supervision  of  the  customs  business  of 
a  corporation,  association  or  partnership  by 
a  licensed  officer  or  member. 

The  propoeed  bUl  further  provide*  that  a 
customs  brewer's  license  shall  be  valid  for 
five  years  from  the  date  of  Issuance  and  shall 
be  automatically  renewable  upon  application 
therefor  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is 
Intended  that  the  implementing  regulations 
will  provide  that  the  renewal  application  may 
not  be  filed  prior  to  the  last  six  months  of 
the  license  period,  but  may  be  filed  •within 
one  year  following  the  date  of  expiration  of 
such  license.  However,  no  person  shall  be  per- 
mitted  to   transact   business   as  a   customs 
broker  without  a  valid  license,  unlee*  a  re- 
newal application  filed  prior  to  the  date  of 
expiration  Is  pending.  These  provisions  woxild 
replace  the  provisions  under  the  preeent  law 
providing  for  the  Issuance  of  lloeneee  with- 
out any  expiration  date.  The  preeent  provi- 
sion  has  reculted  In  a  situation  In  which 
there  are  an  unknown  niunber  of  dormant 
licenses   outstanding   because  broker*  have 
died  or  gone  out  of  buslnee*  and  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  has  not  been  advised  of  these 
facts.  Consequently,  It  has  not  been  poeeible 
to  maintain  an  up-to-date  roeter  of  llceneed 
brokers  who  are  actively  engaged  In  the  cus- 
tom   brokerage   buslnee*.   Tbl*   greatly    In- 
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creaaea  the  •work  neoeeaary  by  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  to  luperviae  custom*  broker"*  •«• 

tlvitle*.  __..__j 

Another  major  feattire  of  the  isvlaad  li- 
censing prooedure*  U  the  ellminatlorn  ot  the 
reqatrement  of  preeent  law  and  regulatton* 
that  an  individual,  partnership,  oorporaUon 
or  aeeocUUon  *eeklng  to  transact  b\i«tn*e*  in 
more  than  one  customs  district  obtain  a 
separate  license  for  each  district.  Instead,  the 
proposed  bUl  provide*  for  the  granting  of  a 
single  national  license  together  with  a  per- 
mit svetem  in  which  a  lloeneed  curtom* 
broker  wishing  to  operate  a  customs  broker- 
age buslnee*  wlthm  a  particular  custom*  dto- 
trlct  or  districts  would  be  required  to  obtain 
a  separate  permit  to  do  business  in  each 
such  district  or  districts. 

under  existing  regulations,  a  corporation, 
association,  or  partnership  licensed  to  do 
buslnee*  m  a  customs  district  Is  only  re- 
quired to  have  a  "qualifled"  employee  super- 
vising the  activities  of  the  bxistnee*  In  that 
district.  Under  the  propoeed  bUl  the  quality 
of  the  supervision  exercised  over  th*  bu*lnae* 
transacted  In  a  district  would  be  Improved  by 
requU^ng  a  permitted  broker  to  employ  and 
assign  to  that  district  an  IndlvlduaUy  li- 
censed broker  to  exercise  responsible  super- 
vision and  control  over  all  of  the  custom* 
btislness  transacted  In  that  district.  A  three 
year  delay  provision  Is  established,  however. 
In  order  to  allow  brokers  who  are  already  es- 
tablished to  bring  themselves  into  com- 
pliance with  this  requirement. 

Also  mcluded  m  the  first  section  of  the 
propoeed  bill  Is  an  amendment  to  the  exlst- 
mg  provision  dealing  with  the  revocation  of 
a  corporate,  association  or  partnership  cus- 
toms brokers  license  by  operation  of  Uw  for 
faUure  lor  more  than  sixty  days  to  have  the 
required  number  of  IndlvlduaUy  licensed  of- 
ficers or  members  associated  with  such  busi- 
ness. The  required  number  is  reduced  from 
two  to  one  In  conformity  with  the  propoeal 
to  reduce  the  number  of  qtiallfying  lloenae 
holders  for  such  corporate,  association  or 
partnership  license. 

A  similar  amendment  is  propoeed  in  re- 
gard to  the  revocation  by  operation  of  law 
of  a  permit  to  operate  a  customs  broker- 
age business  in  a  particular  customs  dis- 
trict The  amendment  provides  that  the  per- 
mit fOT  a  district  shall  be  deemed  revoked 
if  for  any  continuous  period  of  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  Issuance  of  such  permit, 
an  individually  licensed  broker  Is  not  em- 
ployed within  that  district.  A  delay  of  three 
yean  in  the  effective  date  of  thU  require- 
ment Is  provided  so  that  brokers  may  bring 
themaelvee  into  compliance  with  It.  Such  a 
provision  U  intended  to  insure  that  a  cus- 
toms business  permitted  to  operate  In  a  dis- 
trict wiU  be  properly  supervlaed. 

Section  2  amends  subsection  (b)  of  section 
641  dealing  with  the  procedures  for  revoca- 
tion or  suspension  of  a  customs  broker's  li- 
cense. The  propoeed  blU  substitutes  an  In- 
dependent hearing  examiner  in  place  of  the 
customs  officer  who  now  preside*  over  sus- 
pension and  revocation  hearings:  provide* 
for  declalon  by  default  in  appropriate  case* 
where  the  accused  broker  fails  to  appear  In 
person  or  by  counsel;  and  provides  a  sum- 
mary prooedure  in  which  the  appropriate 
officer  of  the  custom*  may  on  written  notice 
and  decision  suspend  the  broker's  right  to 
make  entrlee  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thir- 
ty days  with  written  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee. 

Under  existing  procedures  the  district  di- 
rector of  customs  Is  placed  in  the  seemingly 
Incompatible  position  of  both  complainant 
and  hearing  officer.  The  propoeed  bill  sub- 
stitutes an  independent  hearing  examiner 
designated  pursuant  to  section  3106  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  for  the  district  di- 
rector as  the  hearing  officer  in  proceeding* 
brought  to  su^end  or  revoke  a  broker's  li- 
cense. 
In  addition,  the  propoeed  bill  would  direct 
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the  bearing  euuniner  to  conclude  tbe  be*r- 
ing  at  wb»teT«r  point  hM  been  reactMd  In 
the  proceeding  If  the  customs  broker  falla 
to  appear  In  person  or  through  legai  ooun- 
ael.  thereby  eliminating  the  time  and  ex- 
penae  neceesltated  when  the  Goyenunent  la 
required  to  introduce  unchallenged  teatl- 
mony  and  documentarj-  eTldence  In  support 
of  charges  against  a  broker.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  permitted,  upon  default. 
to  accept  the  written  chargeo  as  proven  and 
reroke  or  suspend  the  broker's  Ueense.  or, 
upon  the  showing  of  good  and  sulBclent  rea- 
sons for  the  default  of  the  broker,  to  order 
that  the  bearing  be  reopened  or  a  new  hear- 
ing held. 

A  technical  amendment  included  In  the 
propoeed  bill  permiu  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  revoke  or  suspend  the  license  of 
a  broker  who  has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  customs 
broker*.  While  the  present  statute  is  worded 
in  terms  of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  such 
rules  and  regulations,  there  has  been  a  long- 
continued  administrative  practice  reflected 
in  P>art  31  of  the  Oustoms  Regulations  to 
consider  failure  to  comply  as  a  refusaJ.  The 
amendment  conforms  the  law  and  regula- 
tions by  using  the  words  "has  failed  or  re- 
fused." 

The  proposed  bill  also  Includes  a  summary 
procedure  without  a  hearing  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  a  broker's  right  to  make 
entries.  Under  existing  practice,  the  appro- 
prlrte    customs    officer    may.    for    good    and 
sufBclent  reasons,  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary  of   the   Treasury   either   siwpenslon    or 
revocation  of  a  customs  broker's  license  after 
a  hearing,  or  Issue  a  written  reprimand  with 
the  approval  of   the  Conunlssloner  of  Cus- 
toms. There  Is  no  provision  for  a  situation 
where  the  broker's  dereliction  Is  not  serlovis 
enough  to  Justify  the  flUng  of  charges  looking 
to   suspension   or   revocation   of   his   license 
but  la  serious  enough  to  warrant  more  than 
a  reprimand.  The  bill  provides  that  the  ap- 
propriate ciistoms  officer  may  at  any  time 
order  the  broker  to  show  cause  why  his  right 
to  make  entries  In  a  district  should  not  be 
temporarily  suspended  for  a  period  of   not 
more  than  thirty  days.  The  show  cause  or- 
der must   be   in   writing   and   must   Include 
the    allegations    or    complaints    against    the 
broker.   It   affords   him   the   opportunity   to 
respond  to  such  charges  In  writing   within 
Ave  days.   After  considering  the  allegations 
or  complaints  and  the  response  thereto,  the 
customs  officer  shall  issue  %  written  decision. 
A  sununary  suspension  Is  appealable  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
designee  and  upon  the  receipt  of  such  appeal 
the  suspension  shall  be  stayed  until  a  deci- 
sion upon  tbe  appeal  Is  made. 

Also,  In  order  to  provide  more  aexlblllty 
in  penalizing  the  Improper  actions  of 
brokers  against  whom  formal  charges  have 
been  brought  a  provision  Is  Included  allow- 
ing the  Secretary  to  suspend  the  right  to 
make  entry. 

Section  3  repeals  subsection    (c)    of  sec- 
tion 641.  Tariff  Act  of  1830,  as  amended  (19 
tJ.S.C.  1641(0  ),  and  substitutes  a  new  sub- 
section (c).  The  existing  subsection  protects 
licenses  In  effect   prior   to   August  26,   1936, 
the   date   when    this   provision   was  last   re- 
vised. The  proposed  amendment  protects  li- 
censes m  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thU  bill  for  a  period  of  five  years.  There- 
after,  licensees   are  subject   to   the   renewal 
provisions  provided  for  in  this  proposed  bill. 
Licenses  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
also  serve  as  permits  to  operate  a  customs 
brokerage   business    for    the   same   five-year 
period   in   all   districts  where  the  broker   Is 
licensed  without   requiring  applications  for 
permits   or   tbe  employment   of   a   licensed 
broker    In    each    district   where   the   license 
holder    Is    permitted    to    operate.    However, 
such  licensees  are  still  subject  to  the  am«nd- 
ed  provisions  dealing  with  suspension,  revo- 
cation,  renewal   and   the   posting  of   a  pwr- 
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fornMuace  bond.  A  proviso  Is  included  in  the 
proposed  amendment  stating  that  any  pro- 
ceeding Instituted  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  subsection  for  revocation  or  suspen- 
sion of  a  license  shall  be  gpverned  by  the 
law  in  force  at  the  time  the  proceedlna;  was 
instituted. 

Section  4  Imposes  a  new  requirement  on 
customs  brokers  to  post  a  performance  bond 
for  the  protection  of  clients  and  the  Oov- 
ernment.  No  such  performance  bond  Is  now 
required.  If  the  broker  misapplies  or  mis- 
uses funds  belonging  to  his  client,  the  cli- 
ent may  have  no  recourse  against  the 
broker.  By  the  time  the  defalcations  are  dis- 
covered, the  broker  la  oftea  bankrupt  and 
•-he  client  may  be  unable  to  recover.  The 
posting  of  p)erformance  bonds  would  alle- 
viate  this  situation. 
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Btizr  Dmckiption  ot  H.R.  16602.  To  Amend 
THz  TAimT  Act  of  1930  To  Quant  Addi- 
tional Ajikkst  AtTHoaiTT  TO  OmciKS  or 
THX  Cdstoms  Scbvice 

This  bill  would  grant  additional  arrest  au- 
thority to  customs  officers.  At  present  such 
officers   mAy   make   arrests   without    warrant 
for  violations  of  the  narcotic  drug  or  mari- 
huana laws,  and  for  violations  of  the  Cus- 
toms or  navigation  laws  or  any  law  respect- 
ing the  revenue  where  the  violation  la  com- 
mitted in  his  presence  or  where  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  arrested 
has  committed  or  Is  committing  such  viola- 
tion. Since  Customs  htis  become  engaged  In 
expanded  Federal  enforcement  programs,  this 
limited   authority  has  proved   to  be  Inade- 
quate. Because  of  the  lack  of  arrest  authority 
without    warrant.    Customs    personnel    have 
been  sworn  in  as  deputv  United  States  nxar- 
shals  to  function  effectively  in  the  U.S.  Sky 
Marshal  program.  Also,  special  agents  of  the 
Customs  Agency  Service  have  been  similarly 
deputized   in   order  to   protect   Oovernment 
employees  and  property.  This  need  to  obtain 
ad   hoc   arrest    authority   has    proved   to   be 
cumbersome  and  Inefficient.  The  Department 
of  Justice,  under  whoee  law  Customs  officers 
have  been  designated  United  States  Marshals, 
has  requested  this  Department  to  seek  ex- 
panded arrest  authority  for  Customs  officers 
to  obviate  the  problem. 


Wheat,  however,  was  bringing  tl.sa.  tws 
cents  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Ooet  of  farm  production  haa  risen  atesdlly 
for  several  years,  according  to  the  Agrlcul» 
ture  Department,  with  farm  operating  ex- 
penses  increasing  27  per  cent  In  the  last 
five  years. 

The  disparity  between  farm  prices  and 
farm  costs  is  even  greater  when  figures  be- 
fore 1971  are  considered. 

Overalls  In  1969.  for  example,  cost  M  17  at 
a  time  when  wheat  sold  for  $1.22  per  bushel. 
A  comparable  grain  combine  In  1969  aver- 
aged about  811,000. 

Corn  in  June  1969  brought  $1.18  per 
bushel,  five  cents  more  than  in  that  month 
of  this  vear.  Cattle  averaged  $28  per  100 
pounds  In  June  1969;  about  «S8.50  last  sum- 
mer, then  rose  to  a  record  $84.60  last  month. 
ITiere  are  some  hopes  for  Improvement  of 
the  farmers'  lot,  though,  the  economists  say. 
Higher  prices  for  cattle  and  hogs  this  year 
have  generated  a  trend  of  improvement  with 
net  farm  income  expected  to  rise  about  $3 
billion  this  year  over  last  year. 

Meantime,  while  the  farmers  face  a  tight- 
ening squeeze  between  production  coots  and 
Income,  consumers  face  increasing  food 
prices  with  the  price  booet  in  many  cases  far 
outstripping  the  rate  of  rise  in  personal 
Income. 


POW'S  AND  POUTICS 


FARM    PRODUCTION    COSTS 
CONTINUE    TO    INCREASE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  SeptembeT  13.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
economy  of  our  country  in  general  Is  on 
a  steady  increase,  our  farm  economy  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  This  is  not 
only  my  concern,  it  is  the  concern  of  edi- 
torial writers  throughout  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District. 

An  example  of  the  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject is  the  following  from  the  Brainerd 
Daily  Dispatch,  which,  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Concressiokal  Record, 
so  it  can  be  read  by  my  oolleagues  and  all 
the  other  readers  of  this  publication: 
Pasm  Phoduction  Costs  Cqntiw  u* 

To    INCRXASS 

Farm  economists  say  that  agricultural  pro- 
duction costs  Btlll  are  outstripping  farm 
income  despite  the  high  prices  which  con- 
sumers are  paying  for  food. 

For  example,  flgtiree  cited  in  a  report  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  show  that  farmers 
this  summer  had  to  pay  »R.48  for  a  pair  of 
overalls  which  a  year  ago  coet  them  $6.00 
and  the  oost  of  oi»e  combine  has  Increneed 
from  $17,820  to  $19300  la  one  year. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
night's  gossip  outlet  which  passes  itself 
as  a  nonpartisan  newspaper,  we  read  the 
heartrending  story  of  how  a  naval  cap- 
lain  held  as  a  U.S.  POW  in  Vietnam  had 
written  his  mother  to  give  a  $25  donation 
from  his  Navy  pay  to  a  campaign  com- 
mittee of  the  presidential  candidate  of 
my  party. 

As  a  former  POW  myself,  I  can  cer- 
tainly understand  the  mother's  desire  to 
carry  out  her  son's  wish.  In  fact,  when  I 
was  a  POW,  I  would  probably  have  given 
my  entire  military  salary  for  a  year  to 
defeat  the  then  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  I  am  glad  that  the 
POW's  request  is  being  given  every  am- 
sideration  as  well  as  publicity. 

The  only  thing  that  worries  me  is  how 
a  Navy  captain,  a  POW  since  last  May, 
even  knows  that  the  Democratic  Party 
candidate  has  a  million-member  clt*. 
Apparently,  communications  are  good  to 
North  Vietnam. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  still  waiting  to  hear 
why  the  Presidential  candidates  cannot 
get  a  U.S.  POW  out  of  the  Fort  Benning 
stockade;  that  is,  Lt.  William  Calley. 

The  whole  episode  is  but  another  indi- 
cation    of     manipulated    emotionallffln 
that  too  often  characterizes  American 
politics. 
A  related  news  story  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  DaUy  News, 
Sept.  12,  1972] 
A  Ninw  CAMPAIGN  Caper! 
(By  IsabeUe  Shslton) 
A  $26  check,  drawn  on  the  VS.  Treasury, 
made  Its  way  Into  the  McQovem-for-Pi*«l- 
dent  campaign  yesterday. 

The  familiar  blue  cardb<»rd,  recognizable 
to  anyone  who  ever  got  a  paycheck,  tax  re- 
bate or  Social  Security  benefit  from  Uncle 
Sam,  raised  a  few  eyebrows  among  the  pre« 
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who  had  come  to  watch  BdoOovem's  wue, 
Beanor,  formally  accept  it. 

But  It  was  all  on  the  up  and  up.  The  check 
was  a  contrlbuUon  from  Navy  Oapt.  Joseph 
Ksman,  26,  who  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam  since  last  May  7  aftsr  his 
plane  was  shot  down  over  Qhan  Hoa. 

Keman  wrote  bis  mother,  Mrs.  Marlon 
Ksman,  of  the  Olatrlot,  asking  her  to  take 
$3fi  from  his  savings,  and  give  It  to  McOovem. 
She  had  to  get  a  $25  check  from  the  Navy 
Department — after  showing  them  her  son's 
letter — she  explained,  because  "his  money  Is 
tied  up  and  Is  not  available  to  me." 

Yesterday,  as  she  handed  the  check  to 
Eleanor  McGovern,  she  read  a  part  of  her 
ion's  letter. 

"What  I  would  ask.  Mom,  Is  that  you  take 
$25  of  my  money  emd  Join  me  in  McOovem's 
Million  Member  Club.  It  isnt  Just  for  our  own 
sake  that  we  need  McOovem  to  become  Preol- 
dent  of  the  United  Stetes,  but  the  coimtry's. 
rm  sure  I  don't  need  to  encourage  all  of  you 
to  really  get  out  and  work  for  the  man.  We 
need  blm." 

Mrs.  Keman,  mother  of  nine  (Joseph  ts  the 
oldest),  said  she  did  not  know  how  her  son 
had  learned  of  the  Million  Member  Club,  a 
McOovern  fund-raising  device. 

She  has  received  Just  two  letters  from  her 
son  since  his  capture,  the  mother  said,  and 
"to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  did  not 
get  my  letters." 

She  assumes  her  son  must  have  learned 
about  the  Million  Member  Club  "from  the 
news  media,"  she  added. 

Thanking  the  mother,  Eleanor  McOovem 
said:  "As  you  know,  my  husbeind  has  long 
been  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  war.  I  know 
one  of  the  first  things  he  wUl  do  as  Presi- 
dent Is  end  It." 

She  and  her  husband  were  "very  proud" 
to  add  Keman 'e  name  to  the  Mlllloa  Member 
roll,  she  said,  and  "I  hope  that  90  days  after 
next  January  I  will  have  a  chance  to  meet 
your  son." 

(McOovem  has  pledged  he  would  pull  all 
US.  forces  out  of  Vietnam  90  days  after  he 
took  offlx»,  and  that  he  Is  confident  Hanoi 
then  would  release  U£.  prisoners  they  are 
holding.) 

Young  Keman  Is  a  1968  graduate  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  who  Joined  the  Navy  short- 
ly thereafter.  He  went  Into  the  Navy  in  order 
to  escape  the  draft,  his  mother  said. 
Did  he  want  to  go  to  war?  a  reporter  asked. 
"Does  anyone  want  to  go  to  war?"  she 
responded. 

WhUe  she  was  In  the  huUdlng,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Oovern toured  the  entire  headqtiarters,  ask- 
ing endless  questions  of  volunteers  and  staff 
members. 

In  the  day  nvirsery  where  volunteers  de- 
posit their  small  children,  Mrs.  McOovern 
squatted  down  so  that  she  could  address  the 
tots  eyebaU-to-eyeball. 

It  was,  she  was  told  by  some  of  the 
mothers  taking  their  turn  In  the  nursery, 
"the  prettiest  room  In  the  building." 


EXTENSIONS'  OF  REMARKS 

THE  AFPAIUHO  STATE  OF  PHOD- 

ucrr  sAPBrr  m  America 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN — 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mothn  aaks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP    KXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wediiesdav.  September  13,  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aver- 
age American  goes  about  his  or  her  dally 
affairs  confident  that  somewhere  and 
somehow  his  or  her  Gtovemment  is  pro- 
viding Ein  umbrella  of  protecticui  against 
certain  elementary  haxards. 

I  refer  to  bad  foods,  unsafe  drugs.  Im- 
properly tested  items,  and  dangerous 
products  that  can  be  purchased  In  all  In- 
nocence across  the  retail  counters  of 
America's  stores. 

Our  average  consumer  feels  that  pure 
food  and  drug  laws  and  product  safety 
laws  are  right  there  on  the  statute  books : 
insuring  that  before  any  shady  operator 
places  such  items  on  any  &Uxe  shelf,  the 
swift,  steady  hand  of  Federal  protectiaa 
will  catch  him  before  he  can  get  away 
with  such  a  shady  deed.  Such  In  fact  Is 
not  the  case.  In  fact,  the  very  c^Tposlte  Is 
true. 

It  has  been  my  siUDrlsad  discovery  to 
find  that  of  all  the  fallacies  we  are  prooe 
to  believe  in,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  all- 
pervasive.  Until  very  recaitJy,  when  I 
began  to  delve  into  this  area,  I,  too, 
placed  signlflcemt  credibility  in  that 
shadowy,  amorphous  "something"  called 
Federal  protection.  Orange  groves  In 
Oreenland  are  more  certain  than  Fed- 
eral product  safety  protection  for  the 
American  consuming  public. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  American 
hotdog,  whichf  turns  out  to  be  a  non- 
nutritious,  chemical-loaded,  fat-fllled 
fraud  with  a  lesser  protein  content  than 
its  depression-era  predecessor. 

I  have  also  touched  upon  no  enforce- 
ment by  various  GK>vemment  agencies  of 
perfectly  sensible  laws  passed  by  this 
Congress.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration is  a  classic  example  of  a  oxi- 
sumer  protection  agency  that  is  neither 
oriented  toward  consumer  protection,  ot 
even  toward  protection,  except  for 
major  industries. 

The  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act, 
designed  to  insure  that  child  deaths  will 
be  minimized  through  emplacement  of 
childproof  safety  closures  on  containers 
holding  hazardous  substances  is  still  not 
being  actually  enforced  by  FDA.  There 
have  been  minimal  efforts  to  place  such 
closures  onto  aspirin  containers  as  a 
result  of  FDA  action,  but  even  this  sm^all 
effort  comes  some  19  months  after  the 
law  was  signed. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  not 
enforced  the  P^suomable  Fabrics  Act. 
Nearly  half  a  decade  old  already,  this 
basically  simple  law  is  designed  to  insure 
that  children's  sleepwear  Is  flame- 
proofed.  Several  thousand  small  young- 
sters annually  are  turned  into  miniature 
funeral  pyres  because  the  textile  industry 
has  had  the  poUtie&l  clout  to  prevmt 
high  standards  from  being  set  and  en- 
forced. Only  one  major  company  today  is 
ctu'nrlng  a  line  of  &im^roofed  small 
children's  sleepwear.  If  anyone  does  not 
believe  this,  just  patronize  a  store,  buy  a 
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child's  nightdress  and  put  a  match  close 
to  it.  Such  is  the  kind  of  outrage  we  live 
with  today,  and  It  can  strike  any  of  our 
children  or  grandchildren  at  any  time. 
The  Safe  Toy  Act  is  still  another 
scandal,  as  the  FDA  finally  is  beginning 
to  move  slowly  In  the  direction  of  elimi- 
nating thousands  of  dangerous  toys  from 
the  shelves  c^  literally  thousands  of 
stores.  Yet  our  minimal  progress  to  date 
has  taken  maximum  outrage  and  pres- 
sure upon  the  Product  Safety  Division  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Power  lawnmowers  extract  a  toll  ot 
approximately  1  million  accidents  per 
year,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  about 
setting  safety  standards  these  machines 
must  conform  to.  Another  failure  by  the 
Government. 

We  know  of  these  situations.  In  some 
instances,  we  have  even  legislated  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  abuses.  Yet,  over- 
all, there  is  either  no  Oovernment  legis- 
lative initiative  or  there  is  a  lack  of  will- 
ingness on  the  part  ofr  CJovemment 
agencies  to  enforce  existing  laws. 

In  sum,  as  far  as  product  safety  for  the 
average  citizen  is  concerned,  his  Na- 
tional Government  is  by  and  large  as 
great  a  disaster  as  the  products  he  is 
utilizing. 

A  classic  Instance  is  that  of  commer- 
cial gla&s.  At  least  250,000  needless  acci- 
dents happen  with  glass  doors  every  year 
in  this  country.  Why?  Because  wherever 
possible,  contractors  utilize  weak,  easily 
breakable  glass.  In  most  States,  no  law 
re<iuires  that  sturdy  glass  be  used  In 
glass  doors  in  residential  buildings.  I 
refer  to  shower,  patio,  storm,  and  simple 
entry  doors. 

More  than  half  of  those  victimized  by 
such  tragedies  are  children  under  age  15. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the  States 
to  pass  a  model  law  requiring  use  of  one 
of  several  kinds  of  sturdy  glass  or  plastic 
in  such  doors. 

Opposition  in  the  State  legislatures, 
mainly  from  builders  and  hardwsLre 
dealers,  has  been  growing.  Why?  Simple. 
They  would  rather  that  the  toll  continue 
than  mft^p  the  better  kind  of  materials 
available.  And  remember  that  such  better 
materials  cost  money,  and  we  would  not 
want  to  have  to  spend  any  more  money 
to  save  say,  175,000  of  those  250,000  small 
children  every  year,  would  we? 

So  the  home  builders  and  the  hard- 
ware merchants  have  fought  off  the 
challenge  in  one  State  legislature  after 
another. 

And  because  most  State  and  local 
building  codes  do  not  require  use  of 
safety  glass  in  glass  doors  in  residential 
buildings,  the  carnage  will  continue.  Only 
in  commercial  buildings  are  there  found 
some  requirements  of  this  sort.  Where 
are  those  mighty  champions  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  do  their  own  thing?  Here 
is  their  chance.  Yet  they  do  nothing. 

No  better  Illustration  can  be  found  of 
the  desperate  need  for  a  new  product 
safety  law  or  act.  An  opportimity  will 
shortly  be  given  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  act  on  this  and  a  score  of  other 
simflar  Issues. 

The  other  body  has  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  10.  an  excellent  Product  Safety 
Act  Among  other  things,  this  measure 
would  set  up  an  independent  Product 
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Safety  Commission  empowered  to  eetab- 
lish  safety  standanifl  for  consumer  prod- 
ucts. . 

This  measure  has  been  years  in  the 
making,  being  the  distlUatlon  of  stag- 
gering quantlUes  of  man-hours,  investi- 
gations, testimony,  and  creative  legls- 
laUve  thought.  It  is  a  strong  measure,  and 
one  is  desperately  needed.  Such  a  prod- 
uct safety  commission  as  is  envisioned 
in  the  Senate  version  could  eventually 
set  standards  for  glass  doors  that  would 
in  fact  set  a  national  requirement  for 
safer  doors.  The  same  type  of  action 
could  be  taken  in  regard  to  Uterally 
dozens  of  kinds  of  products  which  an- 
nually take  a  dreadful  toll  from  the  con- 
siuning  public  in  terms  of  crippling  in- 
juries and  deaths. 

This  bill  is  based  substantially  upon 
recommendations  made  In  1970  by  tiie 
NaUonal  Product  Safety  Commission, 
which  identified  at  least  18  hazardous 
products.  Glass  doors  were  one  of  the  16. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  either  make  a  move  towards 
the  kind  of  protection  the  public  must 
have  or  go  backward  in  terms  of  the  ele- 
mentfUT  protection  of  the  average  citi- 
zen Immunity  in  some  form  to  the  worst 
dangers  of  life  is  what.  In  the  end,  the 
average  citizen  pays  taxes  for. 

It  Is  the  elementary  duty  of  any  gov- 
ernment to  provide  such  protection.  Now 
we  are  not  offering  It.  When  this  measure 
comes  before  us,  I  hope  this  body  wUl  act 
accordingly. 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  BJEMARKS 

Prld«  m  B«tl«m«it,  toe.  t»  »  not-proftt, 
tax  exempt  org»nl«»tlon  whlob  wm  rounded 
in  1886.  ThU  wm  prior  to  the  time  of  local 
government's  realization  of  ttoe  needs  of  older 
people  of  which  many  were  l»lng  forced  Into 
retirement  becaxise  of  age  and  automation. 

The  format  for  Pride  in  Retirement  sen- 
ior center  was  baaed  on  the  opinions  &  re- 
quests of  retired  persona  ftom  the  south- 
eastern area  of  Baltimore  County.  It  was  sub- 
mitted in  Ite  entirety  to  Congreesman  Clar- 
ence D  Long  for  approval  ft  assistance  Dr 
Long  waa  so  impreeaed  with  the  proposal  that 
he  read  It  Into  the  Con^eaalonal  Record  in 
July.  199b.  He  guided  the  organization  to  a 
federal  grant  under  the  Maryland  State  Com- 
mission on  Aging  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
After  two  ye*r8  &  one  month,  the  Officers 
of  Pride  in  Retirement,  Inc.  withdrew  ftom 
the  federal  grant  Sc  became  a  self-sustaining 
Independent  organleatlon.  Since  that  time. 
Pride  m  Retirement  senior  center  haa  been 
marching  steadily  forward.  Approximately 
300  Individuals  are  on  the  roll  book  of  which 
approximately  80  are  active  partlclpanU. 

The  immediate  goal  of  Pride  In  Retirement. 
Inc.  Is  enjoyment  of  good  health,  companion- 
Ship  St  social  togetherness.  The  long  range 
goal  Is  a  complete  senior  center  which  will 
embody  elderly  housing,  coavaleeoent — nurs- 
ing hoiqe.  medical  center  plus  a  complete 
activity  complex  to  meet  ttie  needs  of  the 
greater  Dundalk  area. 

In  summation.  Pride  In  Retirement,  Inc.  Is 
planned  to  give  to  the  elderly  that  fourth 
priority  position  so  well  defined  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  namely.  "Honor  thy 
father  U  thy  mother". 


PRIDE  IN  RETIREIMENT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    ltABYI.ANO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  and 
founders  of  Pride  In  Retirement,  Inc.,  an 
organization  to  bring  retired  people  to- 
gether for  companionship  and  construc- 
tive activities. 

Old  age  can  be  the  loneliest  time  in  a 
person's  life  because  many  of  his  friends 
have  died,  and  his  family  may  be  too  busy 
to  spend  much  time  with  him.  Pride  In 
Retirement  Is  an  answer  to  the  problem 
of  loneliness. 

At  this  point,  I  Insert  In  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Dundalk  Eagle  de- 
scribing the  activities  and  goals  of  Pride 
in  Retirement. 
The  article  follows: 
Phidx  Im  BMTixaaam  OrKtana  Skason 
Pride  in  Retirement.  Inc.  announcee  the 
opening  of  the   1972  fall  season  beginning 
next  Friday,  Sept.  8  at  10:30  ajn.  A  gueat 
speaker  from  the  Dundalk  Community  Col- 
lege will  explain  the  new  program  for  senior 
citizens  at  the  college  which  will  be  offered 
free  of  charge. 

Pride  m  ReUrement  haa  ju*t  concluded  a 
■uoce«ful  summer  receaa  during  wbl(di  the 
organization  waa  given  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing on  the  Betty  Cox  program  "Better 
with  Ago"  on  WBAL-TV  Sunday.  Au«.  30,  at 
6:30  pjn.  A  display  of  many  of  the  Items 
made  by  the  mentf>«ts  waa  shown  &  a  brief 
outline  of  the  deelree  &  purposee  wae  quoted 
as  follows : 


SNAIL   SERVICE    MAIL   SERVICE 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPaESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Septemtf^  13.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware,  through  daily  experience,  of  a 
deterioration  In  our  Nation's  mall  serv- 
ice. 

Postal  rates  go  up — and  service  gets 
slower. 

Poet  ofBces  are  closed  right  and  left — 
and  service  gets  slower. 

Fancy  equipment  is  Installed — and 
service  gets  slower. 

Personnel  is  cut  back— and  service  gets 
slower. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  Postal  Service 
has  a  horrendous  task  ahead  of  it  in  try- 
ing to  revamp  our  mail  service  to  fit  the 
modem  world.  But  I  think  It  is  time  we 
should  be  making  some  visible  inroads 
in  that  direction. 

An  editorial  In  the  September  4  edi- 
tion of  the  Nation  magazine  sees  attitude 
as  the  real  touchstone. 

"The  key  word,  after  all."  it  reads,  "is 
'service.'  "  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
need  for  the  U.S.  mall  to  pay  its  way, 
but  there  is  surely  no  more  need  for  that 
than  for  the  U.S.  Army,  or  a  police  de- 
partment, or  school  system,  to  pay  Its 
way.  Such  desiderata  should  be  emphati- 
cally put  aside  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
need  to  bring  the  ser\'lce  to  20th  century 
standards.  "It  is  even  possible,"  the  edi- 
torial suggests,  "that  the  financial  prob- 
lems would  simultaneously  yield  to 
progress." 

Certainly  we  would  stand  a  better 
chance  than  we  do  the  way  things  are 
headed  now. 
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I  uuert  that  editorial  In  the  Rico&d  at 

this  point: 

Smajl  Sbvicb 

Pew  New  Yorkers  would  describe  the  trip 
across  Manhattan,  from  the  East  Elver  to 
the  Hudson,  as  a  pleasure  trip.  It  seems  it 
was  ever  thus:  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  it 
was  ruefully  admlted  that,  because  of  the 
traffic  that  choked  the  streets  during  busi- 
ness hours,  the  Journey  consumed  eleven 
minutes.  Today  the  trip  can  take  something 
more  than  twice  as  long. 

The  blessings  of  modern  methods  have 
transformed  many  facets  of  our  lives,  but 
perhaps  none  so  completely  as  the  postal 
service.  We  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to 
second-class  mall,  which  Is  the  method  by 
which  any  periodical  reaches  Its  subscribers, 
and  is  thus  of  great  Impvortance  to  us  at  The 
Nation.  Present  proposals  call  for  an  increase 
in  the  next  Ave  years  to  second-class  charges 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  present 
rates,  which  burden  could  be  carried  only 
by  an  appropriate  Increase  In  subscription 
rates  for  magazines  and  newspapers.  But  we 
would  like  for  a  moment  to  turn  to  first-class 
mall,  from  which  also  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  days  when 
one  stuck  a  two-cent  stamp  on  a  letter,  and 
dropped  It  in  the  corner  mailbox  which  was 
emptied  five  or  six  times  every  day,  six  days 
a  week.  Three  times  a  day,  on  the  average, 
the  mailman  would  appear  at  the  door  with 
Incoming  mall.  It  was  no  cause  for  astonish- 
ment to  receive  letters  mailed  the  day  before 
in  Boston  or  Washington,  each  more  than 
200  miles  away. 

Since  then,  the  cost  of  a  stamp  has  gone 
from  two,  to  three,  to  four,  to  five,  to  six. 
and  finally  to  eight  cents.  In  accelerando 
tempo.  But  collection  and  delivery  of  first- 
class  mall,  far  from  accelerating,  has  been 
grievously  retarded.  Mall  Is  picked  up  from 
most  postboxes  only  once  or  twice  a  day — 
and  In  many  cases,  not  at  all  on  Saturdays. 
Deliveries,  In  most  areas,  have  dropped  from 
three  to  one  a  day.  According  to  a  survey 
made  by  Reader's  Digest,  the  average  letter 
takes  five  days  and  seven  hours  to  be  deliv- 
ered; three  years  ago.  It  was  In  the  recipient's 
hands  In  lees  than  three  days.  Why,  In  a 
time  of  stunning  and  rapid  technological 
advances,  does  It  take  almost  twice  as  long 
to  deliver  a  letter  as  It  did  In  1969? 

One  Is  tempted.  In  searching  for  an  an- 
swer, mischievously  to  formulate  a  princi- 
ple synthesizing  Gresham's  and  Parkinson's 
Laws"  It  might  be  called  the  General  Theory 
of  Diminishing  Returns.  As  bad  money 
drives  out  good,  currency  Is  debased,  and 
more  buys  less. 

And  as  any  given  work  will  tend  to  absorb 
somewhat  rnore  than  the  available  time, 
space  and  naanpower,  so  successive  increases 
In  resources  will  result  In  less  and  less  work 
being  done.  It's  not  the  way  It's  supposed  to 
be,  but  the  way,  It  seems,  it  happens. 

Postal  deficits  undeniably  stem  from  geo- 
metrically   Increasing    costs.    To    the    extent 
that  they  are  reflected  In  better  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions  for  letter  carriers  and 
other  postal  employees,  there  can  be  no  criti- 
cism. But  we  do  not  view  labor's  gains  as  the 
chief   expense.  The   fact   Is  that  the  Postal 
Service,  In  Its  rules  and  regulations.  Its  table 
of  organlzaUon  and  Its  business  procedtu-es. 
remains  a  19th-century  enterprise.  The  pro- 
liferation of  highway  vehicles  and  air  routes 
and  consequent  decline  of  the  railways,  the 
rise  of  direct-mail  merchandising  and  adver- 
tising, the  explosion  of  personal  credit,  the 
appearance    of    giant    conglomerate    enter- 
prlsee.  mtiltlnatlonal  corporations,  smd  other 
factors  have  placed  demands  on  the  By»tem 
that  patchwork  and  Improvisation  obviously 
cannot  meet.  The  horrendoxis  snarls  whiM» 
began  about  five  years  ago  wUl  continue  to 
occur,  and  service  will  go  on  deterloratli^. 
untU  the  moet  sophisticated  bxislness  meth- 
ods and  modern  computer  technology  can  oe- 
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put  to  work.  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  this  would  happen  when  the  oorp<M«te 
Postal  Service  waa  set  up  mcM*  than  two  years 
ago.  It  Is  to  be  sure  an  enonnous  taak,  and 
Poetmaster  Elmer  Klassen  estimates  It  will 
take  at  least  another  five  years  to  acconopllah. 
Such  candor  la  pralaeworthy,  but  can  the 
country  afford  five  more  years  of  deteriorat- 
ing mall  service?  We  feel  strongly  that  the 
delay  is  far  too  long,  and  that  more  ImmMU- 

jte and     more     DracoiUan — methods     are 

called  for. 

The  key  word,  after  aU,  Is  "service."  Since 
Benjamin  Pranklln's  day  the  assumption  has 
been  that  Americana  were  entitled  to  postal 
service  as  good  as  any  In  the  world,  at  rea- 
sonable coet.  Much  haa  been  said  about  the 
need  for  the  UJ8.  maU  to  pay  Its  way,  but 
there  Is  surely  no  more  need  for  that  than 
for  the  UJ3.  Army,  or  a  poUce  department  or 
school  system,  to  pay  Its  way.  Such  desiderata 
should  be  emphatically  put  aside  in  favor  of 
the  immediate  need  to  bring  the  service  to 
20th-century  standards.  It  Is  even  possible 
that  the  financial  problems  would  simultane- 
ously yield  to  progress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

research.  In  a  recent  visit  to  this  country 
did  not  predict  the  Imminent  advent  of 
controlled  thermonuclear  energy  sources 
Initiated  by  lasers. 

It  Is  absolutely  misleading  and  a  great 
disservice  to  the  American  people  to  tell 
them  that  If  the  United  States  would 
only  forgo  the  development  effort  on 
the  breeder  reactor,  for  which  plans  are 
underway  to  build  a  demonstration  plant, 
we  would  have  fusion  tomorrow. 

Regardless  of  what  some  Nobel  laure- 
ates have  said  In  comparing  the  develop- 
ment of  controlled  fusion  to  sending  a 
man  to  the  moon,  there  is  no  direct 
relationship.  There  were  no  mysteries 
about  what  size  rockets  we  needed  and 
what  life  support  facilities  we  needed  to 
send  men  to  the  surface  of  the  moon: 
it  was  just  a  question  of  scale. 


THE  ROAD  TO  CONTROLLED 
NUCLEAR  FUSION 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   OALJFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again  many  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress  state  that  If  only  the 
Oovemment  would  spend  more  money  on 
fusion  research,  electricity  from  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  sources  could  be- 
come a  reality  within  a  very  short  time. 

There  are  those  who  take  the  results 
from  the  Seventh  International  Elec- 
tronics Conference,  which  was  held  In 
Montreal  during  May  of  this  year,  and 
use  them  to  Indicate  that  fusion  Is 
essentially  at  hand.  Scientists  from  the 
country  which  has  invested  the  greatest 
amount  of  time  and  hard-to-come-by  re- 
sources in  this  field  of  fusion — the  Soviet 
Union — are  not  and  have  not  been  as 
optimistic  as  the  politicians  In  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  September  1,  1972,  issue  of 
Nature  magazine  by  Soviet  academician 
L.  Artsimovlch.  in  which  he  describes  the 
status  of  controlled  nuclear  fusion  re- 
search as  he  sees  it.  It  should  be  imder- 
stood  that  Professor  Artsimovich  Is  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  world  as  one  of 
the  leading  researchers  in  the  field  of 
magnetic  confinement  systems. 

In  concluding  his  article,  Artsimovich 
states  that  while  there  has  been  some 
progress,  It  has  been  exceedingly  slow  In 
developing  controlled  fusion.  He  expects 
that  technological  feaslbilty  can  be 
achieved  within  this  decade.  However,  he 
feels  that  it  would  be  a  brave  man  indeed 
who  would  try  to  describe  a  thermo- 
nuclear re«M:tor  of  the  future.  Not  only 
must  physical  principles  be  proved  out, 
but  the  scientists  and  engineers  Involved 
must  proceed  on  these  proved  scientific 
principles  and  then  decide  how  the  re- 
actor might  be  built  which  could  convert 
thermonuclear  energy  to  electricity. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Nobel  Laureate,  Professor  Basov, 
who  won  the  prize  for  his  work  on  laser 


NAY  VOTE  ON  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT BILL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSAC  KtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  will  vote  nay  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill.  I  do  so  for  reasons  of  deep 
conviction  about  the  direction  and  size 
of  our  Defense  Establishment. 

Three  months  ago,  I  offered  a  series 
of  amendments  intended  to  alter  this 
course,  and  after  they  were  defeated, 
voted  against  this  bill.  Today  I  find  no 
changes  effected  by  the  conference  re- 
port that  would  cause  me  to  change  my 
mind.  This  bill  still  provides  for  a  mili- 
tary force  far  larger  than  what  is  re- 
quired to  defend  the  United  States.  This 
bill  does  nothing  to  halt  the  extraordi- 
nary costs  of  such  unnecessary,  expen- 
sive and  wasteful  programs  as  the  B-1 
manned  bomber  and  the  Trident  sub- 
marine. 

This  bill  still  appropriates  another 
$2y2  billion  hi  aid  to  the  South  Viet- 
nsunese  military'.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  funding  the  Vietnamese  as  If 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  American 
war  effort — particularly  since  the  admin- 
istration loudly  proclaims  the  de-Amer- 
icanization of  the  war. 

The  SALT  agreements  mark  an  Im- 
portant breakthrough  In  our  foreign  re- 
lations. However,  the  President's  com- 
mendable achievement  In  Moscow  has 
now  been  followed  by  an  action  which 
will  retard  the  progress  made  at  the  sum- 
mit conference. 

The  request  by  Secretary  Laird  for 
more  funds  to  build  up  certain  strategic 
arms  systems  as  a  consequence  of  the 
SALT,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  the  arms  limitation  agreement. 

While  the  conference  committee  has 
reduced  the  $110  million  appropriation 
to  $60  million,  it  has  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  real  issue.  The  United 
States  simply  does  not  need  the  new 
hardware  requested  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

There  is  no  need  for  an  expenditure 
of  $40  million  for  site  defense  research 
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and  development  to  protect  an  ABM  sys- 
tem limited  to  one  city. 

There  is  no  need  for  an  expenditure  of 
$10  million  for  the  Submarine  Laimched 
Cruise  Missile  System — abandoned  years 
ago  because  of  its  inferiority  to  our 
Polarls/Poseldon  System. 

There  Is  no  need  for  an  expenditure 
of  $10  million  for  expanded  command 
and  control  capablUties.  While  the  SALT 
agreements  are  specifically  aimed  at  les- 
sening the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  in- 
creasing our  security,  it  seems  Ironic 
that  at  the  same  time  we  should  be 
spending  additional  funds  to  improve  our 
military  commumcatlons  system  in  case 
of  nuclear  attack. 

It  is  true  that  the  money  appropriat- 
ed represents  just  over  half  of  Um  De- 
fense Department's  request.  But  it  Is 
clear  that  once  we  appropriate  money  to 
begin  these  programs,  we  vdll  lnevitabl>' 
continue  to  appropriate  money  for  these 
projects  until  they  are  concluded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Defense  Department. 
Therefore,  after  closely  scrutinizing 
the  defense  budget  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  our  tax  dollars  are  being 
squandered  by  the  Pentagon  with  the 
acquiescence  of  a  majority  in  Congress. 
This  yeai,  the  administration  appar- 
ently in  cooperation  with  the  pro-Pen- 
tagon congressional  leadership  deviated 
from  House  procedure  by  including  an 
authorization  for  aircraft  and  equipment 
to  Israel. 

This  was  a  cynical  effort  to  use  the 
legitimate  defense  needs  of  the  State  of 
Israel  as  a  hostage  to  coerce  anti>war 
Congressmen  into  voting  for  the  bloated 
Pentagon  budget.  I  have  consistently 
supported  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Israel  since  coming  to  Congress  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  serve. 
In  January  of  this  year,  I  voted  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
which  included  millions  in  assistance  to 
Israel.  Then  last  month.  I  was  recorded 
in  favor  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  also  provided  funds  for  Israel. 

In  addition.  I  have  sponsored  exten- 
sive legislation  to  help  secure  Israel's 
defenses,  particularly  House  Resolution 
665  on  October  27,  1971.  which  cadled  for 
shipment  of  Phantom  F^  aircraft  to 
Israel. 

But  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  be  bludg- 
eoned by  this  kind  of  manuever  into  ap- 
proving the  Pentagon's  wasteful  spend- 
ing policies.  The  administration  and  the 
congressional  leadership  know  very  well 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  prepared  to 
vote  aid  to  Israel  as  a  separate  bill,  or  as 
part  of  anj'  relevant  noncontroversial 
legislation.  There  was  no  need  for  them 
to  attach  this  provision  to  the  defense 
bill.  They  did  it  simply  to  aid  the  Penta- 
gon, not  to  aid  Israel. 

And  along  with  many  other  supporters 
of  Israel  who  are  critical  of '  wasteful 
Pentagon  spending,  such  as  Representa- 
tives WouT.  Drinak.  Hajlpern,  and  Koch. 
I  voted  against  the  measure  because  I 
will  not  give  in  to  these  kind  of  tactics. 
It  is  the  administration  which  Is  en- 
dangering Israel's  interests  by  this  kind 
of  shallow  political  maneuver  and  those 
of  us  who  support  Isrsiel. 
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THKY  SOMETIMES  FIOHT  FIRES 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneMdav.  Sevtember  13,  1972 
Mr  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph 
OaMn.  a  flreflghter  and  chief  of  Bat- 
talion 12  in  New  York  City,  recently  au- 
thored an  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
which  graphically  points  out  the  horror 
of  heroin  addiction. 

Mr  Oelvin  la  a  flreflghter  by  profes- 
sion: not  a  newspaper  reporter  employed 
by  the  New  York  Times,  nor  an  expert 
on  the  drug  addiction  problem  that  is 
crippling  our  Nation.  But  his  story  is 
worth  studying. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  be  able  for 
the  past  year  to  hear  firsthand  testi- 
mony of  the  problems  of  drug  addiction 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  when  the  committee 
conducted  hearings  on  drug  addiction  in 
the  Nation's  schools. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
experiences  recorded  by  Chief  Galvin: 

Thit  SoicrmilS  Fight  Faia 

(By  JoMph  Ctalyln) 

Fir*  »Urm  box  1469  stand*  sentrylllce,  Im- 

bedded  in  concrete  on  the  northwest  corner 

of  laad  street  and  Leilngton  Avenue  to  Bast 

Harlem.  It  la  neither  unique  nor  impressive. 

ostensibly,  the  pulling  of  the  handle  of 
1459  Is  to  summon  us  to  a  Are  and/or  an 
emergency.  I've  responded  to  1459  many 
tlmea  and  the  )oba  have  run  the  gamut:  stab- 
blnga  fatal  automobile  coUlslona,  shootings, 
murders,  drug  overdoaee.  brawls,  a  poisoning, 
stufled  up  tolleU.  massive  evacuation  of  hun- 
dr«to  of  subway  paaeen^rs  via  the  emer- 
nency  exit  with  the  temperature  In  tbe  cars 
at  over  a  hundred  degrees,  multiple  Hlegal 
hydrant  usage  making  the  interaeotlon  re- 
semble a  late,  falae  alarms  and  of  course 
some  Hres. 

The  actlvUlee  going  on  at  that  intersection 
on  a  summer  s  day  are  the  embodiment  of 
human  degradation.  Junkies  and  wlnoe  stand 
zombie-like  against  the  walls  of  th«  tene- 
mentjs  and  lean  on  automobUes.  Empty  wine 
bottles  are  strewn  everywhere,  and  &nodor 
at  fllth  and  misery  pervades  the  air.  Proatl- 
tutea  glance  at  ua.  and  I  notice  that  some  of 
them  are  almost  in  a  trance.  A  young  boy 
playfully  kicks  through  a  pUe  of  empty  beer 
cans  at  the  curb  in  front  of  a  bodega.  Small 
iroupa  of  flreflghters  walk  up  and  down  the 
streets  to  determine  the  reason  f«  the  trans- 
mission of  14TO.  I  get  out  of  the  battalion 
automobUe,  and  as  I  do,  glance  Into  a  tene- 
ment doorway  on  Lexington  Avenua.  The 
forms  of  two  humans  are  visible  on  the  floor 
and  I  go  over  to  see  what  has  happened. 

Lying  on  the  veetlbule  floor,  unconaclous, 
are  two  young  women.  They  appear  to  be  In 
their  twenties,  and  one  Is  lying  partly  atop 
the  other.  The  one  on  the  bottom  has  vom- 
ited, and  to  addition,  her  slacks  are  soaked 
from  her  own  urine.  An  occupwat  comes  down 
the  stairs,  glances  at  them  Impassively, 
cxirses  and  leaves.  Tli«  battalion  car,  a  sta- 
tion wagon.  U  quickly  "setup."  the  resuaclta- 
tor  Is  readied  and  set  on  Inhalate.  the  flre- 
flghter* don  thelx  work  gloves  and  the  girls 
ar«  carried  over  to  the  car  and  swiftly  placed 
to  the  reM'.  Two  oxygen  faceplecee  are  poel- 
tioned  and  we  take  off  for  the  hospital  two 
block*  away.  At  ttmea  the  wait  for  an  am- 
bulance to  that  area  can  be  tot«rmlnahle  so 
w«  do  the  job. 
We  carry  tlM  girls  toto  the  emergency  room 
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and  put  them  onto  the  wheeled  stretchers 
and  bank  away  as  the  nur»s  swlfUy  go  to 
work  I  glance  at  the  arms  of  these  young 
women  and  see  the  marks  of  innumerable 
ahou  of  heroto.  Oh  God  It  Is  horrible. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  envisioned  my 
career  as  one  involving  death-defying  aerial 
ladder  rescues  catchtog  jumpers  to  net*,  di- 
recting mighty  jets  of  water  toto  Infemoe  and 
such  nonsense.  The  nltty-grltty  of  the  Job  Is 
tar  removed  from  those  youthful  and  naive 
flights  of  fancy  and  I'm  just  as  glad.  The 
name  of  the  game  now  Is  service,  and  It  takes 
many  forms.  To  the  asplrtog  firefighters,  I 
say  brace  yourself. 


•EDUCATIONAL     FEE'     FOB     JEWS 
REALLY     A     RANSOM      TO     PILL 
SOVIET  TREASURIES 
I 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   KINHXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the    Soviet    Government    instituted    an 
"educational  fee"  for  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  This  fee  is  nothing 
more  than  a  ransom  to  fiU  Soviet  treas- 
uries. It  is  nearly  Impossible  in  the  So- 
viet Union  for  a  person  to  save  the  kind 
of  money  needed  to  pay  these  education- 
One  case  of  a  person  not  being  able  to 
leave,  because  of  these  fees  Is  that  of 
Prof.  Herman  Branover  from  Riga,  Lat- 
via, now  a  province  In  the  Soviet  empire. 
E)r.  Branover  is  a  world  renowned  mag- 
netic hydrodynamics  specialist  who  is  at- 
tempting to  emigrate  to  Israel.  On  two 
different  occasions,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Kohn 
from  the  Minnesota  Action  Committee 
for  Soviet  Jewry  talked  with  Dr.  Bran- 
over on  the  telephone.  I  submit  for  the 
RecoRD,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  transcript  of 
these    phone    conversations    which    are 
further  evidence  of  the  abuses  of  the 
Soviet  regime: 

OONVIBSATION     m     ENGLISH     WfTH     PBOFKSSOR 
BBANOVia    AJID    Hj!»BKaT    KOHU 

(NoTK.—HJK.— Herbert    Kohn    and    P.B.— 
Professor  Branover.) 

H.K.  Professor  Branover,  can  you  hear  me  ? 
P.B.  Yes,  sir. 

H.K.  My  name  Is  Herb  Kohn  and  I  m  calling 
from  Mtoneapolls,  Minnesota. 

PS.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand,  I  think. 
H.K.  Do  you  understand? 
P.B.  Yes. 

H.K.  Good,  how  are  you? 
P  B  News  of  what  I  can  teU  you.  You  know 
now  the  most  terrible  thing  Is  that  we  must 
pay   for   the    visa   today   with   hard   money. 
You  know  about  this? 
H  K  Yes 

P.B.  Now  It  Is  the  most  terrible  thing  today. 
H.K.   How    much    does    It   cost?   Can   you 
hettf  me? 

( Some  telephone  toterruptlon.) 
P.B.  Now  I  can  hear  you  again. 
HJC.  You  say  you  have  to  pay  for  the  visa 
now? 

P.B.  Yes  I  have  not  got  the  permission  til 
now.  But  I  shall  get  It.  I  don't  know  If  I 
can  go  to  Israel  because  the  money  Is  Im- 
possible to  get  such  big  money. 

HK.  I  see.  How  much  doee  the  visa  cost? 
P3.  In  my  case  Ifs  almost  36,000  to  33.000 
rubles.  It's  about  $40,000.00. 
HK   Why  Is  It  so  much? 
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P£.  Because  I  have  scientific  degree. 
Doctor  degree. 

H.K.  I  see.  Tell  me  have  you  been  recelv- 
tng  any  phone  calls  at  all? 

PS.  No. 

H.K.  I  see.  Nobody  else  has  caUed  you? 

P.B.  Not  stooe  last  time  no. 

HJC.  I  see.  Because  we  understood  that 
some  of  the  phone  calls  were  not  getting 
through;  we  were  hsvtog  trouble  contacting 

you. 

P  B.  Yes,  I  know.  I  know  It  is  very  dlfllcult 
to  receive  the  caU. 

HK  I  see.  Is  there  any  other  news  yew 
can  tell  me  about  what's  going  on  In  Riga? 
P.B.  No.  I  feel  that  now  the  greatest  prob- 
lem Is  about  this  money;  bscause  If  earllw 
the  problem  was  to  receive  the  visa  and  now 
It's  only  about  the  money  what  we  must  pay 
to  the  case  when  they  receive  the  visa. 

HJC  I  understand.  Are  any  of  the  people 
able  to  leave  at  all? 

P  B.  Yes.  yes.  The  people  that  have  no 
diploma's  and  they  don't  know  anything. 
They  receive  the  visa  to  about  10-27  weeks 
to  receive  permission  to  go.  For  such  people 
that  have  no  diplomas  it  is  not  any  change 
to  the  question.  Such  people  received  must 
pay  about  $1,000.00  for  each  man  and  then 
they  can  go. 

H.K.  But  because  you  have  scientific  in- 
formation. Is  It? 

P.B.  Tes.  I  have  a  Doctor  degree,  a  Doctor 
of  Science. 

H.K.  In  what  science? 
pja    I  am  a  Hydrodynamics,  but  the  most 
amusing  thtog  Is  that  I'm  not  active  about  a 
years  In  science.  I  was  111  for  a  longer  time 
and  about  IVt  years  I  receive  a  Uttle  pension, 
and  I'm  not  worktog  aU  this  time. 
H.K.  So  that's  been  for  about  2  years? 
P.B.  Yes.  yes. 

H  K  I  see.  I  will  convey  this  message  to 
my  friends  here,  and  I  want  to  teU  you  that 
the  community  here  Is  wlta  you.  and  we  aw 
supporting  you;  if  there's  any  way  that  we 
can  help  you,  we'll  be  glad  to. 

PS  Thank  you  very  much  to  aU.  I  want 
to  send  my  best  thanks  &  greettogs  to  aU 
the  people  that  pay  attention  to  our  ques- 

tlon. 

H  K  We  want  you  to  know  that  the  com- 
munity here  suppOTts  your  brave  efforts,  Md 
we  are  your  friends  and  we  wish  to  caU  you 
ajtaln;  what's  a  good  time  to  caU  you? 

PS  The  best  time  here  is  to  the  evening. 
It  means  that  the  difference  Is  about  eight 
hours.  It  means  If  to  New  York  City  It  Is 
2.00  then  here  It  Is  about  midnight.  That 
Is  the  best  time  for  calUng. 

H  K  O  K.  We  will  try  to  call  you  two  weexs 
from  today  between  10  &  12  Moscow  time.  It 
was  nice  talktog  to  you.  Shabbot  Shalom. 

P.B.  Shabbot  Shalom — Gkxxibye. 


CoNviasATioN   WrrH   Herman   Branovxb  or 

RIGA.       RUSSIA.       AND       HKRBXBT      ^°^      °^ 

MiNNXAPOLis,    Minn.,    3eptbmbeb   3.    187^- 
(NOTK.—H.K.— Herbert    Kohn    and    P.B.— 
Professor  Branover.) 

H.K.  Prof essor  Branover? 

H.K.  Shalom.  Herb  Kohn  from  Mtoneapo- 
llB,  Mtonesota  calling. 

P.B.  Ah.  you  called  me  before  two  weeks. 

yes?  „ 

HK.  Yes,  What  is  new  in  Riga?  ^ 

PB.  What  can  I  say?  Each  t^o.*^,^ 
about  twenty  families  receive  P«™^*°!L'°1 
leaving  for  I»ael.  but  at  the  same  ^me^*^ 
are  refusals  too.  And  amongst  those  people 
that  receive  the  permission  there  are  msny 
of  thoee  that  have  diplomas  and  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  because  they  must  pay  tne 
large  monies  as  the  ransom. 

H.K.  I  understand.  Are  you  free  to  taut 
about  It.  Profeeeor? 

'p  n    'Y'es 

H.K  Have  any  of  them  that  paid  the 
money  been  able  to  get  out? 
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PH  There  are  already,  I  think,  about  ten 
or  fifteen  famUles  that  paid  this  money. 
Thev  get  It  from  all  the  relatives  and  friends 
hie  Mid  paid,  but  farther  it  wUl  be  hanter, 
thu  quesUon.  because  there  remains  not 
such  people  who  can  pay  this  money.  You 
understand  because  from  the  personal 
monies  It  U  impossible  to  pay  such  large 
sums  of  money,  and  then  the  authorltiee 
here  the  local  authorities  say  to  these  peo- 
Die  that  they  must  t\xm  to  their  relatives 
»bK»d,  and  ask  them  to  pay  to  the  HoUand 
(Dutch)  embassy,  to  Moscow. 

ai-  1 3®«'  ^  ^^  ^'^^  *^**  *^*y  °°^^  ^^* 
thirty  days  to  pay? 
PS.  Yes,  about  two  or  three  weeks. 
H.K.  And    then    what    happens    to    their 

VlMS? 

PB.  And  then  they  take  back  the  visas. 

nS..  How  do  the  people  there  feel  about 
it?  Do  they  feel  that  people  outside  the 
oountry  should  furnish  the  money? 

PS.  I'm  afraid  that  there  are  many  peo- 
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Hi.  My  name  is  Herbert  Kohn.  My  ad- 
diaas  is  2688  Monterey.  The  dty  Is  Mla- 
neapollB,  Minnesota.  5MX6.  My  telephone 
number  Is  812-922-6892. 

P.B.  I  repeat  it — 612-822-6892.  yes? 

H.K.  That  Is  oorreot.  Now,  are  there  people 
there  now  who  have  the  OJL  on  thslr  visa? 
That  do  not  have  the  money  to  get  out? 

P.B.  Yes. 

B^SL  Can  you  write  me  their  names? 

P.B.  I  cannot  do  it  this  moment,  I'm  not 
ready  to  dlt  It;  I  think  I  can  do  It  later,  then 
It  will  be  possible. 

HH.  O.K. 

P.B.  And  perhaps  the  best  thing  Is  If  these 
people  write  to  you,  personally. 

H.K.  O.K.  That's  fine,  or  else,  let  them 
send  a  telegram. 

PS.  A  telegram,  yes. 

H.K.  You  understand? 

P.B.  I  understand,  but  at  the  same  ad- 
dress? 

H.K.  Yes. 

P.B.  Yes,  because  you  understand  that  the 
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Die  that  are  completely  hopeless.  They  are  PB.  Yes,  ^,        ^  ,  ,      ,^ 

In  the  llstlessness  of  despair,  and  they  don't     struggle  Is  one  thtog,  but  for  those  people 


know  what  to  do.  They  hope  that  perhaps 
American  Jewry  will  help. 

UK.  I  understand.  We  are  trying  to  do  all 
that  we  can.  We  are  having  demonstrations, 
ne  are  having  meetings  about  it,  and  we  are 
trying  to  make  arrangements  and  find  a  way 
to  help  as  many  people  as  we  can;  there  are 
many  articles  to  the  newspaper  about  It. 
PB.  I  understand,  I  see. 
H.K.  Can  you  tell  me.  has  the  government 
published  a  list  of  the  fees  or  anything,  or  do 
they  Just  let  the  people  know  individually 
how  much  It  will  be. 

PB.  Only  Individually.  It  was  not  published 
until  now. 

H.K.  OK.  They  are  still  asking  $40,000 
from  you? 

PB.  Yes,  but  I  have  not  the  permission, 
you  understand,  I  have  not  got  the  pennls- 
ilon  now. 

KK.  O.K.  If  you  were  to  get  the  permission, 
that  means  you  would  only  have  two  weeks  to 
get  the  money. 

PB.  Yes,  about  two   or  three  weeks  and 
during  these  weeks  I  must  pay  this  ransom: 
and  if  not,  they  take  back  the  permission. 
H.K.  I  see,  tell  me  about  your  family.  How 
are  they? 
PB.  Thank  you,  now  they  are  all  right. 
E.S..  I  see,  you  have  one  or  two  children. 
PB.  I  have  oixe  child,  a  son,  eight  years 
old. 

Hi.  Is  there  anything  that  you  need? 
Anything  that  we  coiUd  send  you? 

PB.  No,  thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 
But  what  can  I  tell  the  people  that  have 
now  the  permission,  that  received  already  the 
pennisslon,  and  they  sit  and  wait  for  help, 
they  don't  know  what  to  do.  What  can  I  t€ll 
them? 

H.K.  Tell  the  people  that  the  people  to 
America,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  try- 
ing to  do  everything  they  can.  we  are  asking 
the  American    Government   to    talk   to   the 
Russian  Government.   We    are   asking   todl- 
viduals,  congressmen,  to  speak  up  to  con- 
gress, to  tell  everybody  about  this,  to  see  If 
wa  cannot   get   or    work   out   some    ktod   of 
agreement. 
PB.  Yes.  yes,  I  hear. 
HK.  Do  you  \inderstand? 
P.B.  I  understand,  but  you  know  that  it  Is 
all  very  well.  But  if  a  man  has  only  two  or 
three  weeks,  he  cannot  wait  so  long  If  he  has 
the  permission. 

H.K.  How  will  we  know  If  somebody  has 
gotten  the  permission? 

PB.  Perhaps  you  can  give  me  your  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number.  I  can  tell  these 
psople  and  perhaps  they  can  turn  to  you. 

KK.  O.K.  I  will   give  you  my  telephone 
number,  my  name  and  address.  Do  you  have 
s  pencil  handy? 
PB.  Yes,  yes. 
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that  already  received  the  necessary  permis 
slon    to    go    out.    It    Is    a    pldyon    sh'vuylm 
I  Hebrew   for   redemption   of   captives)    you 
understand? 

H.K.  Yes.  I  understand.  Let  me  ask  you 
some  questions.  You  mentioned  about  your 
Utoess  before.  How  are  you  feeltog? 

PB.  Now  it  is,  thanks  to  God,  a  bit  better. 
H.K.  What  is  your  lllnees? 
P.B.  It  Is  a  compUcatad  question,  because 
I  have  several  diseases.  I  got  HI  during  my 
acientlflc  work  before  several  years,  and  now 
I  am  sick  almost  all  the  time.  And  to  sum- 
mer I  was  ill  with  the  nerves  which  had  to  do 
with  my  struggle  for  leavtog  for  Israel. 
H.K.  When  were  you  let  go  of  your  work? 
P.B.  I  don't  work,  I  don't  work  about  a  year 
and  a  half. 
H.K.  Were  you  let  go  of  your  Job? 
P.B.   I   was   gone   from   the   Job   before  I 
handed   to  the  application.  Because  to  an- 
other way  It  was  Impossible  for  me  before 
I  handed  to  the  application. 

HJC.  I  understand.  One  more  question. 
When  I  called  you  two  weeks  ago,  It  took  me 
three  days  to  get  through  to  your  tele- 
phone. 

PB.  I  know,  I  know.  It  Is  not  so  much  be- 
catise  of  another  people  teU  me  that  it  takes 
sometimes  more. 

HJK.  I  see,  but  you  were  home  during  those 
three  days.  Is  that  correct? 
P.B.  Yes,  yes. 

H.K.  Is  It  all  right  with  you  If  we  send 
letters  to  the  government  officials  and  to  the 
American  officials  on  your  behalf? 

P.B.  O.K.  I  thtok  It  may  be  to  help,  may- 
be. But  you  must  underline  that  I  am  an  111 
man.  That  I  stxffer  from  several  diseases  and 
I  am  a  religious  man,  and  my  most,  Impor- 
tant reason  why  I  want  to  go  to  Israel  is  for 
religious  reasons.  It  is  very  Important  to 
under  1  toe  this. 

H.K.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  hope  you 
wUl  have  strength  to  go  to  IsraaL 

P.B.  Thank  you  and  I  want  to  wish  you  and 
all  of  the  American  Jewry  a  very  happy  new 
year,  and  the  best  prosperity  to  the  new  year 
and  much  thanks  for  the  support,  and  for 
the  encouragement. 

H.K.  Yes,  and  to  your  family  and  to  all  of 
the  Jews  to  Riga  and  to  Russia. 
P.B.  Thank  you. 

H.K.  And  we  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  doing  everything  we  can  to  help  you. 
PS.  Thank  you. 
H.K.  I  wUl  say  Shalom. 
PS.  Shalom,  and  will  you  call  ms  another 
time? 

H.K.   Yes.   I  will   call  you  agato  to  one 
month.  Four  weeks. 
P.B.  Yes. 

H.K.  I  wUl  do  that.  Shalom. 
PS.  Shalom. 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  iciasouBi 
IN   THB   HOnSB   OF  RKPRESBNTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 

Mr.  BOLUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vermont 
Royster  in  the  column  which  follows  de- 
picts the  agony  of  those  who  must  make 
the  most  difficult  of  decisions,  those  that 
may  mean  life  or  death  to  the  Innocent. 
The  column  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  12  and  is  wort^ 
reading. 

The  article  follows: 
Thtwiono  THUfos  Oveb:  Aoowy  or  Dacisiaar 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 
In  Nicholas  Monsorrat's  story  of  man  and 
war,  "The  Cruel  Sea,"  there  Is  a  haunting 
scene  about  the  agony  of  daclslon  where  good 
and  evil  meet  confused  and  death  hangs  to 
the  balance. 

Perhaps  you  remember  It.  A  German  sub- 
marine has  csaught  a  World  War  n  Allied  con- 
voy, sunk  some  ships  and  left  the  sea  dotted 
with  survivors.  The  Uttle  escort  vessel  has 
made  sound  contact  wlt^  the  submarine  and 
is  moving  in  to  attack  the  attacker. 

But  then  to  his  horror  the  captain  of  the 
oorvstte  discovers  that  his  attack  path  takes 
him  through  these  swimming  men,  his 
friends,  his  compatriots,  who  think  now  res- 
cue is  at  hand.  For  the  sub  skipper  with  dia- 
bolical cunning  has  placed  himself  Just  below 
them,  so  that  there  Is  no  way  for  the  Kngllsb 
captain  to  kill  the  kiUer  without  killing 
his  own. 

Here  then  is  his  agony;  If  he  drops  his 
depth  charges  the  men  In  the  water.  Just  as 
they  are  cheering  in  the  hope  of  rescue,  wUl 
be  blovni  to  bits.  If  he  does  not  drop  his 
depth  charges,  the  submarine  will  go  un- 
scathed to  sink  again  other  ships  and  kill 
again  other  men. 

Even  that  choice  is  not  clear-cut.  For  If  he 
drops  tiiose  depth  charges  It  Is  a  certainty 
that  his  countrymen  will  die.  Yet  It  is  not 
certato  that,  even  at  this  price,  he  wlU  de- 
stroy the  submarine.  He  could  miss,  and  to 
that  oase  the  struggling  swlmmars  would 
have  died  in  vain. 

The  captain,  wretched  man,  m.akee  his 
choice.  He  kills  his  own,  those  there  before 
his  eyes,  in  the  hopes  that  In  doing  so  he 
has  saved  others  of  his  countrymen  unknown 
to  him.  But  that  is  a  hope  only:  he  can  never 
know  what  mlglvt  have  been  if  he  had  done 
otherwise.  The  only  certatoty  Is  that  msn 
have  died  for  ^^lat  he  did. 

Monsarrat's  story  is  a  tale  of  war,  and  one 
might  say  that  the  evU  here  Is  war  itself, 
which  can  kill  mwi's  souls  as  well  as  their 
bodies.  But  that  only  begs  the  agony.  For  too 
much  of  late  we  are  being  remtoded  that  It 
Is  a  parable  for  our  times. 

Consider  that  blood-bath  at  the  Olympics. 
Her«  were  men  and  women  assembled  from 
aU  over  the  world  in  the  name  of  brother- 
hood, white,  black,  brown,  yeUow,  Jews, 
gentUes,  Aryan  and  Arab,  political  friends 
and  political  foes.  It  was  a  place  where,  for 
a  brief  moment,  all  the  sentimental  cliches 
about  the  conunon  bonds  of  humanity  war* 
very  nearly  true. 

Ilien  a  handful  of  men  burst  the  bonda 
In  sheer  cold  blood  they  killed  at  once  two 
men  against  whom  they  had  no  giievanoe 
save  that  they  came  from  a  different  oountry. 
They  bound  and  blindfolded  others,  demand- 
ing the  right  to  take  them  away  to  a  ta*m  no 
one  knsw  what,  proclaiming  that  If  they 
were  denied  they  would  kill  aU  the  hostages. 
And  there,  once  more,  was  the  agony  for 
good  men.  Those  who  had  to  decide  could 
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h*ve  let  the  mmmIos  go.  taking  their  hoe- 
tagea  with  them  and  leaving  behind  the  In- 
nocent dead.  Had  they  done  so,  no  on*  know* 
what  would  have  happened.  Perhaps  the  ©th- 
ere would  not  have  died;  perhapa  they  would 
have  anyway  In  some  far  dUtaat  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  certainty  would 
have  been  that  two  murders  would  have 
gone  unanawered  for,  and  the  men  who  did 
them  would  be  free  to  do  them  again.  The 
oertainiy  would  have  been  alao  that  other 
murderers  of  like  mind  would  be  embold- 
ened, at  what  cost  in  the  fxuure  to  other 
Innocents  no  one  can  know. 

Thoae  who  had  to  decide  decided  other- 
wise They  choee  to  meet  force  with  force, 
hoping  with  all  their  hearte  to  save  the  inno- 
cent but  determined  at  leaat  that  evil  should 
not  pass  unchaaenged  or  unscathed. 

The  certainty  from  this  H  that  some  sev- 
enteen men  have  died  and  others  lie  wound- 
ed, the  innocent  with  the  rest.  If  we  are 
to  measure  the  good  and  evil  of  our  deeds 
solely  by  the  innocent  dead,  without  any 
regard  for  the  evil  that  went  before  and 
forced  the  agonizing  choice  upon  good  men, 
then  the  decision  was  wrong. 

But  the  world  allows  us  no  such  simple 
measure.  It  Is  no  longer  fashionable  to  speak 
of  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil,  as  theolo- 
gians were  wont  to  do.  Yet  the  practicalities 
of  the  world  confront  us  with  it,  whatever 
name  we  put  upon  It.  We  cannot  escape  thJ 
question.  When  some  men  burst  forth  In  vio- 
lence, what  are  good  men  to  do  about  It? 

On  a  small  scale  It  confronts  us  daily. 
Some  men  rob  a  roadside  store,  shotgun  an 
old  man  behind  the  counter,  grab  two  cus- 
tomers as  hostages.  Or  they  shoot  up  a  court- 
room and  kidnap  a  Judge.  Or  they  throw 
bombs  in  the  street  and  barricade  themselves 
In  a  rooming-house.  What  response  can  good 
men  make  when  Innocents  are  the  pawns  of 
fortune? 

It  Lb  easy  to  buy  peace  from  men  of  vio- 
lence. The  hijacker  will  not  blow  up  your 
airplane  If  you  give  him  what  he  wants.  The 
pursued  gunman  will  promise  to  shoot  no 
more  U  you  let  him  walk  away  In  safety. 
Hitler  would  have  given  us  peace  In  our  time 
If  only  the  world  had  yielded  what  he  asked: 
indeed  a  British  prime  minister  Just  that 
way  bought  it  for  a  time — and  at  Munich. 

So  what  happened  last  week  In  Munich  l.s 
a  parable  of  wide  dimensions.  It  Is  perfectly 
true,  as  so  many  are  saying,  that  we  can  now 
easUy  have  peace  In  Vietnam  and  stop  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  Indeed,  we  could 
have  had  peace  at  any  time  these  many 
years;  the  men  of  Hanoi  have  offered  It  time 
and  time  again.  The  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam need  only  to  stop  resisting,  and  we  to 
stop  helping  them. 

There  could  be  peace  too  In  the  Middle 
East  If  only  the  Israelis  would  not  meet  force 
with  force.  Not  only  would  there  be  no  more 
war,  there  would  be  no  more  innocent  Jews 
blown  up  In  school  buses  nor  Innocent  Arabs 
kUled  In  counter-raids.  There  would  be  no 
spur  to  fanatics  to  murder  at  an  Olympic 
Tillage. 

But  always  the  question  Is,  What  of  the 
price?  Would  It  have  been  better  to  let  Hitler 
have  his  Europe,  letter  to  let  Hanoi  have  Its 
conquest,  to  let  Israel  vanish,  to  let  the  gun- 
men   of    Munich    have    their    peaceful    exit. 
hostages  and  all?  Should  good  men  have  paid 
It,  and  ransomed  the  Innocent  dead  at  Cov- 
entry, at  Jerusalem,  or  In  thoae  paddy  fields? 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  read  "The 
Cruel  Sea"  and  I  still  do  not  know  how  to 
Judge  that  captain's  decision.  Nor  can  I  judge 
now  that  decision  In  the  night  at  Fuersten- 
feldbruck  airport. 

All  I  am  sure  of  la  that  so  long  as  there  are 
evil  men  who  will  demand  such  ransom  of 
good  men  then  there  Is  no  escaping  the 
agony  of  choosing. 
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Wednesday,  September  13.  1972 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
man>-  years  before  gaining  statehood. 
Hawaii  was  the  destination  of  what  was 
then  frequently  called,  not  in  the  uncom- 
plimentary sense,  "mainland  talent." 
These  were  men  and  women,  generally 
specialists  in  certain  fields  of  endeavor, 
who  were  sent  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
on  assignments.  Since  becoming  the  50th 
State  of  the  Union,  however,  Hawaii,  to 
the  great  credit  of  her  citizens,  has  re- 
versed the  flow  of  talent.  Many  Hawaii 
citizens  now  serve  in  important  positions 
not  only  in  the  continental  United 
States,  but  also  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

A  recent  outstanding  example  of  such 
talent  flow  reversal,  from  Hawaii  to  the 
mainland,  was  the  appointment  of  prom- 
inent Honolulu  Attorney  Herbert  Y.  C. 
Choy  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Choy,  who 
began  his  working  life.  Quite  significantly, 
in  one  of  Hawaii's  pineapple  canneries, 
sits  as  one  of  13  judges  in  a  court  just 
below  the  level  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court.  As  the  first  HawaU  lawyer  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court,  he 
also  holds  the  highest  Federal  judicial 
post  for  any  person  of  Asian  descent. 

The  son  of  immigrants  from  Korea, 
Judge  Choy  epitomizes  the  child-rearing 
philosophy  of  many  parents  of  Asian 
origin;  Hard  work  and  a  good  education. 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  Judge 
Choy  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  where 
we  belonged  to  the  varsity  debate  team. 
He  and  I  went  on  to  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  we  earned  our  law  degrees  but  at 
different  times.  Both  In  school  and  later 
in  the  practice  of  law.  Judge  Choy  earned 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  who 
knew  him.  Indeed,  today  he  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  "Island  talent."  Hawaii's  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  bring  the 
story  of  Judge  Choy  In  greater  depth  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  others,  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Drew  McKillips'  Honolulu  Advertiser 
story  entitled  "Day  in  the  Life  of  a 
Judge." 

The  article  follows: 

Day  in  the  Lite  of  a  JtrncE 


(By  Drew  McKUUps) 

San  Francisco. — In  1930.  when  Herbert 
Young  Cho  Choy  was  only  14,  he  worked  10 
hours  a  day  In  a  pineapple  processing  plant 
In  Honolulu.  He  was  paid  12 '4  cents  an  hour 
and.  as  he  recalled  yesterday.  "I  was  mighty 
glad  to  get  it.  There  were  people  waiting  In 
line  behind  me  " 

Today,  the  slim,  B«-year-old,  sUver-gray 
haired  Choy  sits  In  a  graceful,  tastefully 
decorated  office  in  San  Francisco  that  comes 
complete  with  a  fireplace  and  study  He  earns 
$42,500  a  year  as  one  of  the  13  Judges  of 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 

Choy  has  the  distinction  of  holding  the 
highest  Judicial  post  In  American  history 
for  any  person  of  Oriental  descent. 
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He  also  holds  the  dubious  distinction  of 
traveling  5.000  miles  round-trip  In  ord^  to 
get  to  his  Job  In  San  Francisco  from  his  boiH 
In  Honolulu.  This  Is  farther  than  any  other 
Judge  In  the  United  States  has  to  go 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Judges  usually  meet 
once  a  month  for  five  days  of  hearings.  Bine* 
being  appointed  by  President  Nhton  In  Ma; 
1971.  Choy  has  made  14  trips  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  total  logging  of  70.000  miles 

Choy,  66.  of  Korean  descent,  said  he  does 
not  mind  the  extensive  airplane  travel. 

"I  kind  of  like  the  five-hour  flights;  it  gives 
me  time  to  relax  and  study  my  briefs,"  said 
Choy. 

In  his  15  months  on  the  bench.  Choy,  who 
also  Is  the  first  person  ever  appomted  to  the 
Nmth  Circuit  from  Hawaii,  said  he  has  been 
leading  an  ever-lncreaslngly  busy  life. 

"The  court  holds  hearings  with  any  three 
of  the  13  Judges."  Choy  said.  "This  means 
we  could  actually  meet  slmultaneoxisly  in 
four  different  locations  to  hear  an  appeal. 
The  entire  13  Judges  would  only  sit  together 
on  a  case  of  tremendous  importance. 

"We  have  a  case  load  of  about  2,000  esses 
a  year — for  all  the  Judges.  I've  heard  about 
300  cases  so  far  myself  and  have  written  the 
opinions  In  about  100  cases.  On  three  oc- 
casions. I've  written  a  dissenting  opinion." 
Choy  said  he  usually  hears  appeals  cases 
about  two  or  three  days  a  week  In  Los  An- 
geles, with  the  remaining  days  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  does  not  own  or  rent  a  house  or 
apartment  in  San  Francisco,  but  lives  In  a 
hotel   while   the   court   Is  In  session. 

"Our  case  load  Is  building  up  because  of 
the  decisions  allowing  Indigents  to  get  free 
attorneys  and  free  transcripts  to  carry  their 
cases  on  appeal."  Choy  said 

"The  court  reporters  are  unable  to  keep 
up  with  all  the  transcripts  being  demand- 
ed and  the  work  Is  piling  up." 

Choy  said  he  spends  his  time  In  Honolulu 
studying  briefs  and  working  on  opmions 

•The  time  we  spend  actually  hearing  cases 
In  court  Is  the  least  part  of  our  work."  Choy 
said.  "Most  of  our  time  1»  spent  In  research 
and  studying." 

Choy  said  he  has  been  extremely  well  re- 
ceived by  his  fellow  Judges,  but  thinks  It 
may  still  be  a  long  time  before  a  person  of 
Oriental  ancestry  makes  It  to  the  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court. 

"You  have  to  remember  that  most  of  the 
Japanese.  Chinese,  and  Korean  lawyers  and 
Judges  we  have  today  are  all  first  genera- 
tion." Choy  said.  "I  think  It  is  strictly  a 
mathematical  thing.  You  can't  expect  a  VS. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  out  of  a  first  gen- 
eration  crop   of  lawyers" 

Choy  was  born  In  the  sugar  plantation 
town  of  Makawell.  Kauai.  His  parents  were 
both  born  In  southern  Korea  and  came  to 
Hawaii  as  Immigrant  children. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii  In  1938  and  got  his  law  degree  from 
Harvard  In  1941.  He  enlisted  In  the  Army  on 
Dec.  8.  1941.  As  a  member  of  the  ROTO,  he 
entered  the  Army  as  a  lieutenant  and  left  as 
a  captain,  having  served  in  both  Korea  and 
Japan.  He  Is  tri-llngual.  He  speaks  Korean, 
Japanese,   and   Eiigllsh 

After  Army  service.  Choy  went  Into  pri- 
vate practice  with  a  firm  that  Included 
Hiram  Pong  and  Katsuro  Miho.  Pong  Is  now 
a  U.S.  senator  from  Hawaii  and  Mlho  Is 
still  In  private  practice,  although  serving  as 
a  part-time  federal  Judge  on  Wake  Island. 

Choy  was  In  private  practice  from  1946 
until  1957  He  spent  19S7  and  1958  as  attor- 
ney general  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  re- 
turning to  private  practice  until  he  was 
named  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  last  year. 

Choy  Is  married  to  the  former  Helen 
Shular.  whom  he  met  during  the  war  whUe 
attending  the  School  of  Military  Govern- 
ment In  Charlottesville,  Va. 

An  avid  sitirfer  for  40  years,  Choy  gave  the 
sport  up  a  few  years  ago  when  he  was  serl- 
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^y    inju^d    in    a    surfing    accident    off      ica    headciuart*red   in   the   District   of  «„-;?^-:^ 'P^,- ^wiS  n^*Se"1^  ^ 

Walklkl.  .,  _.  ,^    ..-      Columbia.  ,  .      j  tank   on    the    European    battlefield   by    anj 

•I've  taken  up  tennis  now.    Choy  said.    I  i  ^ui^  uke  to  jom  hi«  many  friends  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

might  get  tennis  elbow  but  I  won  t  drown.       ^^   wishing   him   well   as   he  enters   the         ^^^  ^  t^ls,  we  continue  to  pour  money 

civilian  world  and  congratulate  him  for  down  the  hole  represented   by  the  M60A2 

~~'~'^'^'^~^~~  his  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his  fel-  mlsalle-flrlng    tank.   When    that    exercise   Is 

^„  low  servicemen  finished,  we  will  field  what  la  called  a  product 

piRST  OPTOMETRIST  CHIEF  OP  *°^  serviceuicu.  improvement,  some  540  tanks  costing  WSO.- 

CORPS  RETIRES  ——^^^^—~^  OOO  each  which  the  Army  at  this  very  moment 

■y^E  NEED  A  NEW  TANK  is  trying  to  decide  how  to  both  employ  and 
maintain.  In  19M  as  assistant  chief  of  staff 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT  „^„   ^^^^  j   pLYNT,  JR.         '^l  '^^^^^T^  '^'^''^.^:. 

OP  CALiroHNiA  ^^  GEORGIA  product  but  wsB  Overruled  because  the  sunk 

TM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^„~ ^r~,,-r-~c.  costs  were  too  high  and,  besides,  the  prob- 

INTHEHOUS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j^^    ^^^^    ^    „§^ „    ^,    ^   .^lU   fixing 

Wednesday.  September  u.  in/^  Wednesday.  September  13.  1972  them  and  the  sunk  costa  have  doubled. 

utr     T  EGQETT      Mr.     Speaker,     this  „        ,          ^,.       ,  The  latest  act  in  this  tragedy  of  errors  oc- 

mnnth  the  first  optometry  officer  in  the  Mr.  FLYNT.   Mr.   Speaker,  the  -June  ^^^  ,^  December.   i97i.  when  the  joint 

montn  tj„,""'' "%      ^  /w_  nosiUon  of  issue  of  Army  magazme  featured  a  highly  senate-Houae    committee   killed    the   main 

^r^f  1  P^rn^    retifes  afteTover  30     Intelligent  article  entitled  "We  Need  a     batUe  tank  program     met  70),  despite  a 
chief   of   a   corps,    ^^^etires    aiier    ove  ^^^^  ^    ^^^^    ^  g       ^^^^^^    half-hearted    reclama    by    the    Army 

years  of  sf^vice  to  ^^^^'^'^^^'t^^^^  Irmy.  retired  General  Polk  discusses  the  staff  and  the  expenditure  of  about  moo  mii- 
M.   Morris,    chief.    Biomedical    sciences  '•;^":l'^-~J~^^^_^^^^^  ._,  rfof-nslve  svs-  "on  in  research  and  development.  The  Joint 
Corps  US.  Air  Force,  as  he  retires,  leaves  current  conwntration  on  aefwislve  sys  recommendati^.  as  approved  in 
a  nS^ber  of  firsts  behind  him.  terns  m  our  R  &  D.  e^O"^*  ^^^  Uie  experise  ^^  Appropriation  Act  for  1972.  ail^ted  $20 
^was  the  first  doctor  of  optometry  to  of    the    infantry-armor    team    with    its  niuuon  to  wrminaw  the  program  and  another 
r^elve   a   commission   in   the   UJS.    Air  asociated  combat  vehicl^  and  weapons^  ^  naimon  to  begin  all  over  again. 
^       „.   o„   nr.t.omPtrv   officer    Sixteen  Basing  his  discussion  on  the  principle  of  so  died  the  greatest  tank  ever  buUt— the 
^'".^f.r  hP  wi?sThe^rst  to  mi  tS  S-  mobUe  defense.  General  Polk  points  out  one  that  met   and  exceeds!  Robert  McNa- 
years  ^''^^■^^J^^J^l^"^^^  ^ime??y  a  very  real  need  for  a  new  tank  design  maras  directive  to  push  the  state  of  the  art 
siUon  of   associate  chief    lor  optometry  ".•'.,,,.    w^..     ^^„:„n.g_»g  laevery  feature  of  performance. 
in  the  Biomedical  Sciences  Corps.  He  was  ^^^l^J^^''.  S^tele  deserve  Why  did  the  project  fall  and  why  was  the 
the  first  optometry  officer  to  reach  the         The  implicaUons  of  this  article  oeserve  ^^^^^  terminated?  First  and  foremost,  it 
rank   of   full   colonel.   He   was   the   first  our  careful  attenuon .  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  per  copy 
oDtometry    officer    to   be   named    deputy                           Wi  Need  a  new  Tank  cost  and  some  curious  associated  logic.  While 
rhipf  of  a  corns                                                               As  every  military  man  knows,  some  of  the  we  are  quite  wUllng  to  pay  staggermg  sums 
T^  w^hrnarv 'l970    Coloncl  Morris  re-  most  momentous  struggles  In  which  his  pro-  for  aircraft  or  mlasUes  or  nuclear  weapons  to 
/w      JTii.*  -flVBt"  n;h«.n  hp  was  an-  fesslon  engages  are  not  necessarUy  confined  support     the     Infantry -armor     close-combat 
ceived  his  next     nrst     *"«"  "5  *^"  „i  to  the  battlefield.  These  are  the  tussles  over  battalions,  we  are  unwUllng  to  arm  them  with 
pointed  as  the  chief  of  the  Uiomeaicai  ^  ^^^  weapon  system  or  concepts-bloodless  the  very  beat  cloee-combat  equipment,  de- 
Sciences   Corps,    which    Is    composed   OI  ^^  ^  liberal  sense,  but  whose  outcome  is  so  spite  the  cost    In  the  new  fiscal  1973  DOD 
optometrists,  pharmacists,  physical  ther-  ^^^^  ^j^^^  jj  5^^  gpeu  the  difference  between  budget  request,  the  Army  has  asked  for  •48^ 
apists     occupational    therapists,    clinical  success  and  failure  when  troops  take  to  the  million    to    buy    IM    M60A1    tanks    (about 
Dsvchologists,    health    physicists,    aero-  field.  $300,000  each).  Also  requested  u  •104.8  mU- 
^re    Dhvsiolofiists      and     other     allied          Such  an  issue  is  the  current  debate  over  uon  to  retrofit  the  M60Aa  tanks  so  they  can 
t^^fv,  ^wCfocVinntu'  the  future  of  the  tank  in  the  U.S.  Army,  a  at  last  enter  service,  making  the  total  pro- 
T     in^o   <-  i!:^i  tr^rrie  pnlistpd  in  the  future  which  Is  becoming  increasingly  cloudy  curement  budget  for  tanks  about  $154  mU- 
In  1942.  Colonel  Morris  enlistea  in  ine  ^  exponents  seek  to  move  its  development  Uon.  At  the  same  time,  the  budget  for  Army 
then  Army  Air  Corps  and,  a  year  'ater,  j^^ward  agalr«t  such  criticism  as  that  it  is  mlssUe  procurement  is  $133  bUUon. 
was  commissioned,    receiving   his    navl-  ^^  expensive  to  be  cost-effective  or  that  it  However,  here  is  another  interesting  flgtire : 
gator's  wings.  represents  an  outdated  system  that  cannot  The  total  procurement  bill  for  mUltary  air- 
Graduating     from     Northern     Illinois  uve  on  r.  modern  battlefield.  craft   (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines) 
Cnllpce  of  ODtometry   he  was  assigned  as          And  yet,  no  nation,  corporation  or  research  in  the  FY  73  budget  Is  about  $6,400  bUllon. 
cWef  of  ODtometry  Services  at  Wright-  and  development  agency  has  ever  invented  Or  put  another  way,   we  are  requesting  S5 
Dofti^on   A^nr^P^se  in  OhiO    Dur-       a  suitable  subetltute  for  the  tank.  In  pro-  Umea  as  much  money  to  .pend  on  aircraft 
Patterson  Air  Force  Ba^  in  uniouur        ^^          mobUe,  armor-protected  firepower  in  as  we  are  on  tanks,  and  most  of  these  air- 
ing his  10-years  as  chief  ot  tne  t-nysicai-      ^j^y^j^j  ^^  weather,  day  or  night,  under  any  craft  are  scheduled  for  employment  by  gen- 
Physiological     Optics     Section     in     the      mtengity  of  battlefield  conditions,  no  other  eral  purpose  forces,  to  be  used  in  support  of 
Ophthalmology   Department  of   the   Air      weapon  system  is  its  equal  in  all  character-  the     ground-force     battle.     ApparenUy.     in 
Force  School  of  Aerospace  Medicine  at     istics.  buUdlng  the  deterrent  and  w»r-flghting  arm- 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.,  he  earned          Moreover,  unless  we  buUd  a  new  tank  to  ed  forces  for  the  mld-l970a,  we  beUeve  that 
hiq  M  S   decree  in  ohysiological  optics  at      replace  the  tired,  old  second-rate  Meo  series  aircraft  are  much  more  cnportant  than  tanks 
\^J.Z.'    TT^^^r^rv      In     1967      he     waS       there    Is    no   doubt   that    we   will   be    In    an  on  the  outworn  theory  that  U  we  win  the 

awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  aoclor  ^^^^  ^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  German  Leopard  more  statistic :  the  Army  is  spending  13  times 

of  ocular  science  from  Southern  UOUege  ^^^  ^^^  British  chieftain  tanks  exceed  our  as  much  money  on  missiles  as  It  Is  00  tanks 

Of  Optometry  and  in  1971.  gave  the  con-  M8OAI  in  both  gunnery  and  mobUlty:  more-  One  can  only  conclude  that  the  cloee-combat 

vocation    address    at   Illinois    College   of  oygj..    the    U.S.    tank    presents    the   highest  forces  are  relatively  not   very  important  in 

Optometry    when   he    was    awarded    the  target  silhouette  on  the  modem  battlefield  the  overall  equation. 

honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science  in  11  is  clear  that  the  lessons  of  history  are          Another  way  to  view  the  money  «>a  em - 

onSimPtrv  going  unheeded  as  we  drift  Into  a  runner-up  phssls  devoted  to  the  new  main  battle  tank 

optometry.                          ,   ^     .^     --, ^if„,  «nnt  in  tbe  auaiitv  of  our  armor    In  World  sjid  associated  direct  combat  systems  is  to 

Before  being  assigned  to  the  Capital,  spot  in  the  queU^ty  °^^^^°^  ,j^;^°^;^  look  at  th«  l»78  Army  b*D  budget  i«qu«t. 

he  was  chief  of  the  Optometry  Service  '^J'^\-,^^l^J^^^:^^^%^^,^^^  Pirt.  Army  Mat«ll   Ooauaand   wUl  oon. 

at  U.S.  Air  Force  Hospital  in  Wiesbaden.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  protection,  and  we  paid  for  «nu»  to  dertfop   those  major  tank  en- 

Germany,   and  consultant  to  the  Sur-  ^j^^  inferiority  with  much  AiMric*n  blood,  pooenta  &om  tl»e  X1I8M  (fonaarly  tta*  MOT 

geon  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Europe.  when  the  Korean  vrar  broka  out.  the  cloewt  TO)  project  tiiat  appear  to  be  iiMaty  maOl- 

Colonel  Morris  has  been  acUve  in  his  u.s.  tanks  were  m  HawaU  and.  to  onr  shame.  <»»*«  tor  con«id»«tton  ."^^  ?•■» .P™^^ 

naUonal  professional  organizaUons,  The  the  first  battalion  of  infantry  troops  to  make  *^'!^;^«^  l^"  J    ^^^  Zo^j*^- 

Armed   Forces   Optometric   Society    and  a  s«md  in  Korea  was  overrun   by  the  old  ^^''^'^,^^^''1^^^  :^^^J^]^,. 

ttie    American    Optometric    Associatioiv  ^^'e^,^t«)p»rd  n  now  m  production  win  oriental  are  rtK,ueet«l  a.  foUows: 

He  served  on  national   committees   on  fJ^^^r^MaoAi.  most  of  which  have                                                               *»«f« 

military  affairs  and  vistial  problems  in  t,^n  returned  to  the  UJS.  Army  Unk  plant  at  Bushmaster  automatic  cannon. $6.6 

aeronautics  and  space.  Mainz    Germanv.   for  their  second   or  third  Prototype  infantry  «>mb*l  v«blcle-.     10. 8 

Colonel  Morris  lives  with  his  wife  and  rebuUd.  in  a  belated  effort  to  correct  this  Armored  soout  vehHrte.- -     io.  o 

Children  in  Potomac,  Md.,  and  on  retire-  situation,  the  Army  now  is  encas^l  m  »  P'o-  ^'^  ^*^  oompon«»t« i*- 

ment,  will  join  the  professional  staff  of  gram  to  "modwulW  *!»•  J***^  .^•°1J^              Total                                              61.7 

the  Group  Health  Association  of  Amer-  Europe  on  the  third  or  founh  rtbuiW  cyde                Total    
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


The  toUl  Army  R&IJ  r«<iuest  U  $a,oe3.t 
mlUlon,  of  whlcn  About  2.6  percent  le  de- 
voted to  tbe  three  combat  vehlclee  as  noted 
above.  In  contnut,  the  Anny  la  requesting 
•132.6  million,  or  6.4  percent,  to  develop  three 
helicopter  types  that  wUl  be  used  In  aupport 
of  the  three  new  flghUng  vehlclea.  These 
seoond-generatlon  helicopters  (attack,  utility 
and  heavy-Uft)  are  to  replace  first-generation 
helloe  that  were  produced  well  after  the  older 
generation  of  ground  oombet  vehlclea  entered 
the  inventory  but  by  the  testimony  of  the 
chief  of  R&D.  hlgheet  priority  is  nonethe- 
leae  to  be  given  to  air  mobility  In  the  1973 
program. 

Continuing  on  ooat,  one  la  atruck  by  the 
attitude  of  our  defense  legislators  and  their 
reasoning  that  a  competition  between  two 
new  tank  prototypes  will  bring  costs  of  the 
final  product  down  and  "gfit  ub  out  of  the 
doldrums"  in  the  tank  program.  Surely  they 
have  set  back  the  program  from  six  to  eight 
years  and  the  new  R&D  costs  will  undoubted- 
ly exceed  the  requirements  of  the  old  devel- 
opment program  by  from  $100  million  to  $200 
million.  Any  chance  we  may  have  enjoyed 
to  buUd  a  modern,  flrst-claas  tank  for  about 
•600,000  Is  gone,  what  with  Inflation  and  the 
cost  of  technological  advance,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  settle  for  another  "catch-up"  prod- 
uct, with  a  totally  new  requirements  docu- 
ment due  In  the  Pentagon  by  August,  the 
whole  drearv  prooesa  beglna  anew,  meaning 
that  our  armor-Infantry  team  will  continue 
to  be  second-best  well  Into  the  late  19708. 

A  realy  vitriolic  and  detailed  attack  on  the 
Armvs  armor  program  Is  Included  In  "An 
Evaluation  of  the  Austere  MBT70/XM803  and 
an  Analvsls  of  the  Overall  Armored  Vehicle 
Program,"  a  report  by  the  Surveys  and  In- 
vestigations Staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  Is  published  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  Part  5  of  the  DOD  procurement 
hearings  for  1972  and  Is  a  classic  In  Incorrect 
daU  and  poor  logic,  although  It  does  give  a 
clear  Insight  into  why  Congress  killed  the 
new  tank. 

The    report    emphasizes    the    engine    and 
transmission    development    controversy    and 
the  problem  of  excessive  costs.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  curiously  enough,  the  Army  had 
elected  to  continue  development  and  test  of 
the  Tledyne  engine  and  Allison  transmission 
Instead  of  the  German  Bentz  and  Renk  com- 
blnaUon.  The  latter  choice  seemed  not  only 
technically  correct  but  wise  In  view  of  cur- 
rent gold  flow  and  budget  problems;  yet  the 
report  Is  most  critical  of  this  "buy  Ameri- 
can" approach.  The  report  quotes  some  un- 
identified experts  who  are  obviously  enemies 
of  the  program  and  are  careless  with  their 
facta.  At  the  aame  time,  the  report  ignores 
the  unbiased  opinions  of  some  very  eminent 
civilian  scientists  who  checked  the  program 
In  detail  as  late  as  the  simimer  of  1971.  The 
opinion  of  these  outside  scientists  was  that 
the  three  Items  orlgmally  considered  a  tech- 
nical risk  (power  pack,  caseleaa  amm'inltlon 
and    automatic    loader)     had    been    resolved 
and   that   what   was   now    required    was   no 
longer  a  risk  but  rather  an  Integration -and - 
test  program. 

Moving  on  to  the  question  of  survivability, 
a  tank's  quotient  or  score  In  this  area  Is  made 
up  of  a  complex  mis  of  mobility,  silhouette, 
slope  and  quaUty  of  armor  along  with  In- 
terior arrangement  and  stowage.  For  In- 
stance, the  TB4/66  series  Is  smaller  and  lower 
than  the  MeO  and  about  the  came  In  mobil- 
ity, but  la  extremely  vulnerable  because  these 
8ovl«t  models  carry  fuel  In  exterior  con- 
tainers and  both  fuel  and  ammo  are  sto«-ed 
together  Inside  the  hull.  For  this  reason,  a 
penetrating  hit  on  the  right  side  of  the 
frontal  plate  (beside  the  driver)  Is  a  guar- 
anteed catastrophic  kill. 

Prom  lessons  of  the  Arab-Israeli  Six-Day 
War,  considerable  thoright  and  careful  de- 
sign were  devoted  t<tredticlng  vulnerabilities 
In  the  XM803  so  that  In  mobility  and  sil- 
houette It  was  far  ahead  of  Its  competitors. 


Ths  Innovation  of  spaoed  •rnor,  Intelligent 
fuel  storage  with  seU-seallnf  tanks,  bulk- 
heads and  fire  doors  aa  well  as  blowout  venta 
for  ammunition  stowage  areas  were  all  in- 
corporated— of  course,  at  some  conaiderable 
cost.  This  made  the  XMSOS  the  safest  ttnk  In 
the  Allied  Inventory  as  well  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  hit  or  kill. 

By  contrast,  when  oonsidering  cost  effec- 
tiveness it  Is  almost  axiomatic  that  the  moet 
vulnerable,  moet  coetly  and  least  survlvable 
system  on  the  modem  battlefield  wxiay  Is 
the  fighter-bomber.  Considering  the  tremen- 
dous quantity  and  sophistication  of  Soviet 
air  defenses,  there  is  real  doubt  that   our 
moat    modem    fighter    can    accomplish    the 
close-support    mission     in    the    traditional 
sense.  To  survive.  It  appears  that  the  fighter 
must  come  In  very  low  and  very  fast  with 
poor  target  identification  or  It  must  attack 
In   a   standoff   or   flre-and-forget   mode.   To 
quote   John   Poster,   director  of  defense   re- 
search   and    engineering,    the    Air    Force    In 
the    PY73    R&D    budget    Is    "spending    large 
amounts  of  money  to  detect.  Identify,  locate, 
confuse,  deceive,  suppress  and  destroy  enemy 
ground-based    air-defense   systenis."    It    ap- 
pears ttiat  we  will  soon  be  In  a  position  where 
the   single   fire -and -forget    missile   will   cost 
more  than  the  tank  It  destroys,  or  It  will  take 
five    confusing   and   suppressing    aircraft   to 
support  the  one  in  the  cloee-support  sortie. 
The    limited    utility,    low    survivability    and 
high  cost  of  aircraft  In  this  role  brings  Into 
question  Its  value  m  terms  of  other  alterna- 
tives. 

But  to  return  to  sur^'lv ability,  the  tank  is 
often  cast  In  the  role  of  moving  down  a  road 
or  crossing  an  open  space  where  It  stumbles 
onto    an    antitank    crew    In    ambush    and    Is 
destroyed.   While  there  may  be  some  doubt 
as  to  the   winner  In  this  encounter,  there 
Is  no  doubt  as  to  what  would  happen  If  the 
roles  were  reversed  and  the  TOW  crew,  how- 
ever   mounted,    stumbled    onto    the     tank. 
However,    engagements    are    not    fought    as 
duels  but  rather  as  all-arms  attacks,  wherein 
the  TOW  and  Dragon  antitank  crews.  In  the 
open  or  In  foxholes,  must  face  and  survive 
an  artillery  preparation,  followed  by  the  di- 
rect and  area  fires  of  tank  cannon  and  coaxial 
machine  guna  and  finally  the  assaulting  In- 
fantry while  they  in  turn  are  engaging  en- 
emy tanks.  And  since  these  new  AT  weapons 
have  a  considerable  firing  signature  [features 
of    a    weapon's    fire — for    example,    muzzle 
flash — that  make  It  vulnerable  to  detection 
by  the  enemy)  and  tanks  attack  generally  In 
platoons  or  companies,   any   brave  and  un- 
protected  AT   crew  can   be  sure  that  upon 
scoring  a  hit  on  the  flrst  tank,  the  remaining 
tanlcs    will    be   hunting   that   crew   like   the 
hounds  of  hell.  To  destroy  a  tank  requires  a 
well-trained    crew    with    a    special -purpose 
weapon  at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right 
time,  and  even  then  the  outcome  Is  In  some 
doubt  and  the  ultimate  survival  of  the  AT 
crew  la  highly  questionable. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relationship  of 
the  various  battlefield  weapon  systems  and 
their  contribution  to  the  overall  combat  re- 
sults, one  must  understand  both  their  limita- 
tions as  well  as  their  Ideal  utUlty,  Put  another 
way.  under  certain  conditions  of  terrain, 
weather  and  situation,  a  particular  system 
becomes  dominant  while  a  major  change  In 
these  conditions  may  cause  the  same  system 
to  almost  become  a  passive  observer.  To  Illus- 
trate, In  the  battle  of  El  Alameln  (1942),  the 
Infantry  and  combat  engineers  spearheaded 
the  attack  and  were  critical  to  breeching  the 
minefields;  yet  once  the  British  attackers 
were  clear  of  these  defensive  barriers,  the 
tank  forces  were  dominant  and  settled  the 
Issue.  Obviously,  each  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  other  at  some  phase  of  the  op- 
eration. 

In  examining  the  TOW  and  Dragon  anti- 
tank S3^8tem  and  Its  contribution,  one  must 
agree  that  H  obtains  maxlnum  utility  In  the 
defense  when  carefully  amplaced,  with  good 
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observation  and  long-range  fleMto  of  lira,  "nt* 
system  has  a  high  firepower  score,  fbr  It  it 
extniBrty  effective  against  moving  and  sta- 
tionary tanks,  even  under  marginal  vtelbUlty 
conditions.  Since  the  mlssUes  are  so  expensive 
and  are  Issued  to  crows  only  In  limited  num- 
bers, these  must  be  husbanded  and  used  gen- 
erally agalnat  tank  targets  only;  that  Is,  u  « 
single-purpose  weajKm  system.  Moreover,  the 
system's  vulnerability  score  is  poor,  for  the 
weapon  has  a  strong  signature  and  both  crew 
and  weapon  can  be  destroyed  readily  by  any 
battlefield  weapon  that  engages  It.  Pln&liy, 
the  system  Is  mobile  In  the  sense  that  It  can 
be  readily  lifted  by  helicopter,  truck  or  Jeep. 
However,  It  is  difficult  to  man-carry  and  slow 
to  set  up  for  action  and,  of  ooupse,  has  no 
combat  potential  while  In  moilon.  Its  value 
In  an  attack  la  virtually  zero  except  in  a 
very   limited   supporting   and  overwatchlng 
role.  However,  and  most  Important,  it  gives 
the    Infantry    battalion    a    strong    defense 
against  enemy  tank  attacks  and  thus  corrects 
a  serious  weakness  of  many  years'  standing. 
Of   the   new   weapon  systems,   the   attack 
helicopter  Is  another  that  has  aroused  great 
mterest  and  considerable  controversy.  And 
again,  this  system  has  a  very  high  firepower 
score  with  its  cannon,  rockets  and  antitank 
missiles  all  capable  of  destroying  almost  any- 
thing In  the  battle  arena;   and  unlike  the 
TOW  It  has   a   multipurpose  weapon  capa- 
bUlty.  It  Is  also  highly  mobile  and  agUe  and 
can  fly  In  weather  that  grounds  fixed-wing 
craft.  These  valuable  characteristics  are  off- 
set  by   extreme   vulnerability   to   automatic 
weapons   as  well   as  to   the  regular  antiair- 
craft and  Redeye  type  of  weapons  as  demon- 
strated in  Vietnam.  Thus,  vulnerability  de- 
termines the  tactics  and  technique  of    em- 
ployment, and  the  attack  helicopter  attains 
maximum  utility  In  a  war  of  movement  when 
employed  In  an  ambush  type  of  action.  Em- 
ploying speed,  mobility,  surprise  and  an  im- 
pressive array  of  weapons.  It  can  harass,  delay 
and  mfllct  casualties  among  advancing  en- 
emy columns  and  armor  thrusts  while  sup- 
portmg  the  ground  counterattack  with  fire- 
power.   The    parallel    Is    somewhat   like   the 
Mlnutemen  at  Lexington— but  recall  that  the 
British  never  repeated  that  error.  Since  the 
system  cannot  attack  or  defend  In  the  true 
sense  of  constant  domination  of  the  enemy 
and  his  position.  It  must  be  cast  as  a  sup- 
porting system  similar  to  tactical  aircraft.  In 
this  supporttog  role.  It  adds  new  dimensions 
and  possibilities  to  the  commander  and  as- 
sists the  lnfantr>--armor  team  In  a  new  and 
excltmg  dimension.  Unfortunately,  by  Itself 
It  does  not  win  battles. 

In  this  vein,  somehow  In  the  past  decade 
we  have  gone  In  verj-  heavily  for  defensive 
systems  In  our  R&D  effort.  In  tune  with  the 
Inherent   defensive   nature   of   our  alliances 
but  not  actuaUy  In  tune  with  the  philosophy 
of  flexible  response.  Thus  mines,  sensors,  ra- 
dars,   antitank    weapons    and    barriers   get 
much    attention   while    the    Infantry-armor 
team  with  Its  associated  combat  vehicles  and 
weapons   has   been   neglected.   Despite  this 
trend,  any  good  defense — as  countless  his- 
torical examples  have  demonstrated — cannot 
be  structured  as  a  linear  and  rigid  occupa- 
tion of  key  terrain  or  position.  Rather  than 
to  stand  and  die  In  place,  the  modem  defense 
must  consist  of  a  light  security  force,  a  rea- 
sonably held  defended  area  (not  a  static  po- 
sition area)  and  a  sizable  counterattack  force 
ready  to  Intervene  at  the  point  of  enemy 
main  effort.  This  principle,  called  the  mobUe 
defense  and  the  very  foundation  of  NATO's 
mission,  te  so  baste  as  to  seem  ridiculous  to 
resUte,  yet  It  needs  reiteration  and  much 
more  emphasis.  The  forward  defensive  strat- 
egy needs  the  counterattacking  tank-Infantry 
team  to  make  It  work,  to  blunt  main  efforts, 
to  hit  the  flanks  of  breakthroughs  and  to 
clean  up  the  spillovers  around  our  strong 
points.  If  our  defense  Is  to  succeed,  we  must 
maintain   an    Impreaslve   capacity   to  carry 
combat  power  to  our  adversary,  to  oounter- 
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■ttaek  ftoA  ^  drive  blm  and  domioate  blm 

»nd  destroy  him.  To  do  otherwise  Is  to  faU. 
At  least  one  historian  maintains  that  It  was 
not  corruption  and  dissipation  that  led  to 
the  faU  of  the  Bomaa  empire;  rather.  It  was 
ttiat  the  Roman  army  forgot  how  to  coun- 
terattack. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  Soviet  T62  with 
OUT  M6QA1  may  help  shed  some  additional 
light  on  fut\are  requirements.  First,  the  T«2 
iir  considered  the  best  balltotloally  shaped 
laodam  tank  and  Is  exceeded  In  mobility 
ooiy  by  the  German  Leopard.  With  an  over- 
»U  height  of  only  2.3  meters,  the  T«a  Is  al- 
most one  meter  lower  than  the  silhouette  al 
the  M60A1  at  3  J6  meters.  WhUe  It  Is  Uj^t- 
er  faster  and  lower  than  the  U.S.  combat 
t«nk  and  hence  hard  to  hit.  It  U  protoaWy 
stare  fire-prone  and  more  vtanerable  to 
catastrophic  kills  because  of  exterior  fuel 
tanks.  Inferior  armorplate  and  a  magnesltim 
alloy  engine  housing. 

The  T62  mounts  a  116-mm  smooth-bore 
gun  that  fires  fin-stablllaed  hollow  charge 
M  well  as  APDS  (armor-plerclng,  dlscartllng 
gtbot)  rounds,  the  latter  at  more  than  6,000 
feet  a  second.  The  gun  Is  considered  a  very 
good  performer  out  to  about  1,600  meters, 
but  at  longer  ranges  develops  severe  Inac- 
curacies. It  has  a  stabilizer  but  no  range 
finder,  carries  the  T65  tank's  Infrared  nlght- 
flghtlng  equipment  and  mounts  the  stand- 
Kd  coaxial  machine  gun.  In  the  assault, 
Soviet  platoons  of  three  tanks  each  normal- 
ly employ  the  short-halt  technique  and  at 
extended  ranges  will  fire  by  platoon  at  a 
single  target. 

The  M60A1,  with  an  excellent  gun,  am- 
munition, range  finder  and  fire-control  com- 
bination Is  unquestionably  superior  to  the 
T82  m  engagements  at  more  than  about  1,200 
meters  range.  At  shorter  distances,  the  sys- 
tems are  about  even  and  the  first  tank  to 
fire  Is  probably  the  first  to  hit  and  win.  The 
U.S.  infrared  and  white-light  equipment  is 
generally  similar  to  Soviet  equipment  and 
suffers  from  the  same  limitations  so  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  net  advantage  be- 
tween the  two  In  night  fighting. 

In  general,  one  can  conclude  that  the 
American  M60A1  tank  has  a  distinct  advan- 
tage In  clear  weather  at  extended  ranges, 
particularly  in  defense  or  ambtiah  situa- 
tions, but  that  the  T62  Is  better  In  the  at- 
tack or  counterstroke  role.  In  sum.  It  ap- 
pears that  In  any  large  present-day  tank- 
versus-tank  battle,  the  U.S.  tankers  must 
cut  the  Soviets  down  to  near  equivalent 
numbers  at  long  range  and  early  In  the  en- 
gagement If  they  hope  to  win. 

The  real  gut  question  now  Is  to  determine 
what  direction  the  Army  should  take  In 
drawing  up  the  new  requirements  doctunent 
and  In  building  the  subsequent  prototypes. 
Presumably  to  satisfy  Congress,  the  tank 
must  be  fairly  cheap,  should  avoid  complexity 
and  excessive  sophistication  and  yet  handle 
the  Soviet  threat  to  all  Its  aspects — a  very 
large  order  Indeed.  There  Is  also  an  Implied 
Congressional  requirement  that  the  new  pro- 
totype be  significantly  different  from  the 
rejected  XM803.  Unfortunately,  In  none  of 
Its  deliberations  did  Congress  say  what  sort 
of  performance  Is  desired  In  the  new  tank, 
yet  thU  Is  surely  the  overriding  determinant 
of  the  final  product. 

First,  If  we  are  forced  to  cut  costs  and  re- 
duce performance,  the  new  tank  can  forego 
the  missile  and  rely  primarily  on  a  high- 
velocity  kinetic  energy  (KE)  round  as  Its 
primary  tank-kUler.  Since  the  cross-over 
point  of  effectiveness  between  the  KE  round 
and  the  missile  against  moving  targets  In  the 
XM803  system  was  somewhere  between  1.600 
and  2,000  meters,  this  decision  means  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  hit  moving  targets  beyond 
this  point  except  by  chance.  To  Illustrate, 
with  our  current  M60A1  system  and  despite 
much  Intensive  practice  and  training,  the 
gunner  has  great  difficulty  In  hitting  a  target 
moving  at  a  constant  speed  and  a  crossing 
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track  at  800  yards.  The  akUl  required  la  soqm- 
wbat  like  that  of  a  trap  or  skeet  abootw  and 
requires  superb  hand  and  eye  coordination 
with  sufflclent  practice  to  Judge  the  lead  from 
almnet  any  angle  of  observation.  By  compari- 
son, the  skill  required  to  hit  with  a  missile  is 
cbUd's  play. 

The  Bovtets  realize  f  uU  well  that  their  gun- 
ammunltlon-flre  control  combination  la  In- 
ferior to  most  Allied  tanks  out  beyond  1,000 
and  14200  meters,  primarily  because  their 
tanks  are  not  equipped  with  a  range  fliKler 
and  the  gunner  must  estimate  the  range  to 
the  target.  On  the  other  hand,  at  1,000  yards 
or  closer  the  Soviet  gunner  can  employ  the 
slii4>le  telescope  for  direct  laying  and  does 
not  need  to  range  as  the  trajectory  drc^  of 
the  projectile  at  that  distance  Is  not  suffl- 
clent  to  cause  a  miss.  Because  of  this.  In  both 
doctrine  and  In  actual  practice,  to  be  certain 
of  hitting  they  attempt  to  rush  the  objective 
and  close  the  range  as  rapidly  as  poeslble. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  In  this 
somewhat  desperate  tactic,  just  as  they  did 
during  World  War  n  In  the  human  sea  at- 
tack. Th\is,  a  decision  to  give  up  on  an  ability 
to  kill  moving  tanks  at  extended  ranges  Is  a 
serious  one,  demandmg  careful  study  of  the 
trade-offs  Involved. 

Next,  the  new  prototype  tank  can  forgo 
the  hydromatlc  variable  suspension  system 
and  adopt  a  tube-over-bar  substitute,  a 
rather  modest  product  Improvement  over  the 
current  torsion  bar  method. 

In  such  a  pure  mechanical  system,  the 
variable  silhouette  Is  lost  but,  more  Impor- 
tant, far  greater  demands  are  placed  on  a 
gun  stabilization  system  than  did  the  more 
responsive  hydromatlc  system.  Obvlotialy,  the 
better  the  suspension  system  and  the 
smoother  the  ride  over  varied  terrain  at 
speed,  the  less  demanding  is  the  performance 
required  of  the  gun  stabilizer.  At  some  point 
tn  a  degraded  performance,  the  ability  to  flre 
the  mam  gun  accurately  on  the  move  Is  lost 
and  the  gunner  Is  forced  to  adopt  the  "short 
halt"  method. 

The  short  halt  has  been  used  for  some 
years  as  an  accepted  technique  by  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations  as  well  as  by  British  tank- 
ers, and  will  be  used  by  the  Germans  with 
their  Leopard  II.  The  Soviets  teach  that  their 
rather  gross  order  stabilizer  permits  the 
gimner  to  Identify  the  target  and  to  aim  and 
hold  the  tank  common  In  rather  close  align- 
ment to  It,  thus  enhancing  survivability  by 
malntalnmg  motion.  At  the  ahort  halt,  the 
gunner  then  refines  his  aim  to  a  precise  gun 
lay,  fires,  and  the  tank  automatically  moves 
out  again — all  In  less  than  15  seconds.  Unlike 
our  accepted  technique,  he  does  not  wait  to 
determine  his  success  In  order  to  flre  an  ad- 
Justed  second  round  but  goes  through  the 
short  halt  procedure  again,  as  often  as  re- 
quired for  a  sure  hit.  In  addition,  the  sta- 
bilizer refines  the  accuracy  of  fire  of  the  co- 
axial machine  g\in  In  the  final  phases  of  an 
assault.  Obviously,  a  stabilizer  with  this  kind 
of  general  accuracy  Is  cheap,  fairly  simple 
and  reliable  and  will  be  Installed  In  the  re- 
built M60A1  series,  giving  our  old  workhorse 
tank  a  capability  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  T64/56. 

Another  way  to  simplify  the  design  and 
save  money  Is  to  eliminate  the  automatic 
loader  and  go  back  to  the  four-man  crew, 
with  one  crewcoan  manually  loading,  prob- 
ably with  some  kind  of  mechanical  help.  Un- 
fortunately, this  solution  requires  a  whole 
new  tank  design  which  Is  probably  the  case 
In  any  event.  However,  the  automatic  loader 
gives  the  combat  tank  two  Important  attri- 
butes by  Insuring  both  a  faster  rate  of  fire 
and  the  ability  to  load  and  fire  on  the  move 
The  former  Is  Important  In  short-range  en- 
gagements where  It  Is  fairly  easy  to  hit  and 
speed  of  engagement  becomes  the  critical 
factor.  Put  another  way,  when  one  side  Is 
outntimbered  and  to  hit  Is  to  kfll.  the  rate 
of  hitting  will  determine  the  outcome;  other- 
wise the  large  force  will  defeat  the  smaller 
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at  a  geometric  rate  as  comparable  attrition 
widens  the  disparity  between  the  foroes.  Sec- 
ondly, and  probably  more  Important,  the  lac3c 
of  an  automatic  loader  will  significantly  re- 
duce the  ability  to  fire  on  the  move  and  will 
require  a  return  to  the  burst-on-target  or  the 
short-halt  technique,  dlsouHed  earlier.  It 
simply  Is  not  poealble  for  a  etrapped-ln  crew- 
man In  a  highly  mobile  and  lurching  vehicle 
to  be  efficient  In  selecting  the  proper  type  of 
round  and  to  load  It,  even  when  the  round  la 
wlthm  reach.  Moreover,  It  should  be  clear  at 
this  point  that  the  counterattacking  tank.  In 
order  to  fire  accurately  and  quickly  while  ad- 
vancing toward  the  enemy  threat,  requlree  a 
high  order  of  agUlty,  Improved  suspension, 
advanced  stabilization  and  an  automatic 
loader. 

Although  quite  costly,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  economize  on  the  recently  developed 
night  viewing  and  sighting  optics,  as  these 
give  us  a  very  real  and  important  advantage 
over  our  potential  adversaries  that  they  can 
hardly  afford  to  match. 

These  new  developments  give  the  tank 
commander  excellent  passive  night  vision 
and  the  gunner  a  laser  Illuminator  sight  for 
precision  shooting.  Not  only  are  these  refined 
devices  a  considerable  improvement  over  the 
cxirrent  Infrared  and  white  searchlight  sys- 
tem; they  lack  the  searchlight's  vulnerability 
to  detection  and  destruction.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  Israeli  forces  have  given  up  on 
the  searchlight  due  to  what  they  call  Its  In- 
stant battlefield  mortality. 

Finally,  it  Is  Indeed  regrettable  that  the 
six  second-generation  XM803  prototypes  were 
never  built  after  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
R&D  money.  Any  new  or  different  features 
that  may  be  Incorporated  or  developed  In 
the  new  tank  cannot  be  measured  against 
the  XM803  except  In  the  abetract. 

We  will  never  know  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  systems.  However,  we  do  know  that 
we  have  lost  six  to  eight  years;  we  will  In- 
crease R&D  costs  by  •lOO  million  to  •SOO  mil- 
lion; and  we  may  hope  to  produce  a  tank 
that  will  be  clearly  superior  to  the  projected 
Soviet  tank  of  the  late  19708,  That  It  will  be 
cheaper  than  the  XM80S  Is  Indeed  doubtful; 
that  It  will  be  the  best  Unk  on  the  battle- 
field Is  by  no  means  clear.  But  It  must  be. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  U.S.  tanker  de- 
serves the  best:  a  tank  that  can  dominate  the 
battlefield  In  the  years  ahead.  Thus,  It  should 
have  the  expensive  built-in  survlvabUlty  of 
the  ::SM803,  an  Unpresslve  ability  to  flre  and 
hit  on  the  move  and  be  able  to  kill  moving 
targets  out  to  extended  ranges. 

Furthermore,  It  requires  the  latest  and 
best  and  admittedly  expensive  night  viewing 
and  slghtmg  devices  to  give  it  the  required 
24- hour  combat  day.  All  these  characteris- 
tics are  attainable  without  technical  risk,  so 
if  the  price  In  maintainability  and  sophisti- 
cation is  high,  we  should  be  prepstfed  to  pay 
It.  If  the  price  In  dollars  Is  high,  we  can 
forgo  or  delay  some  other  expensive  system 
used  In  the  supporting  role.  To  do  otherwise 
Is  false  economy  at  its  worst. 


P0.3TAL 


SERVICE     KEEPS     RATES 
DOWN 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or    CALXrORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Postal  Service  has  seldom 
been  credited  with  anything  new.  It  was, 
therefore,  surprising  to  hear  that  Poet- 
master  General  E.  T.  Klassen  told  the 
recent  Postal  F\jrum  that  because  of 
commendable  economies  he  win  not  ask 
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for  the  additional  $450  million  In  post- 
age rate  increases  orlalnally  budaeted 
for  early  1»73. 

It  Is  rare  for  any  Federal  agency  to 
give  up  budgeted  money.  For  the  Postal 
Service,  such  action  was  unprecedented. 

Postmaster  General  Klasaen  deserves 
credit  for  this  astonishing  and  welcome 
development. 


HOBOKEN  KNIGHTS  OP  COLUM- 
BUS BUILD  CHAPEL  FOR  NATION'S 
200TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NKW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  to  report  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  a  most 
unique  observation  of  the  200th  birth- 
day of  this  Nation  is  being  prepared  by 
the  members  of  Hoboken  CouncU  No 
159  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  I  would 
like  to  bring  this  fact  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  this  House. 

On  Hudson  Street,  in  Hoboken,  N.J., 
is  the  nationally  known  Shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  which  each  day  attracts 
persons  of  all  religious  faiths  who  wish 
to  pause  for  a  moment  of  prayer  and 
meditation.  Those  who  have  been  in 
Hoboken  will  recall  that  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Hoboken  has  renamed  the  area  as 
Our   Lady  of  Fatima  Place. 

The  Hoboken  Knights  have  decided  to 
honor  the  patron  saint  of  this  Nation, 
Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  build- 
ing a  chapel  to  be  known  as  "Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  Chapel." 

Matthew  A.  Grimley  and  Fred  Pesca- 
tore,  both  members  of  the  Hoboken 
Council  for  more  than  two  decades,  are 
the  cochairmen  of  the  building  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  15,  1972,  at 
the  feast  of  the  assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  Columbian  Club: 

Where**  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
Pounding  of  the  United  States  of  America 
win  be  marked  on  July  4,  1976  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  throughout  the  Fifty 
States  and  the  Territories,  and 

Whereas  the  commission  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  to  properly  mark  the  occa- 
sion has  suggested  that  In  addition  to  the 
Major  ceremonies  at  certain  locations,  each 
City.  Town  and  Hamlet  mark  the  200th  An- 
niversary by  erecting  a  suitable  monument 
or  buUdUig  of  a  lasting  nature  that  will  for- 
ever remind  future  generations  of  the  great- 
ness of  these  Fifty  States  so  greatly  Blessed 
by  Almighty  Ood.  and 

Whereas  tha  Unit«d  SUtes  of  America  Is 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  Ood  under 
the  title  of  'Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception"  and  has  been  ever  mindful  of 
her  intercession,  and 

Whereas  the  K-C  Columbian  Club  of  Ho- 
boken. Inc.  and  Hoboken  CouncU  No.  169  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  (whose  members 
are  equal  owners  of  the  K-C  Columbian  Club 
of  Hoboken.  Inc.)  have  been  blessed  through 
the    Intercession   of   "Our   Lady   of   Fatima" 
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whose  Statue  and  that  of  the  Portuguese 
CThUdren  adorn  the  lawn  at  our  Clubhouse, 
and 

Whereas  the  area  fronting  712-714  and  716 
Hudson  Street,  In  the  City  of  Hoboken. 
County  of  Hudson,  State  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States  of  America,  has  been  officially 
designated  by  the  CouncU  of  the  City  of 
Hoboken  as  "Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Place",  an 
honor  unique  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
with  a  membership  of  over  1/X)0.000:  There- 
fore be  It  ^^ 

Resolved.  That  to  properly  mark  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  be  erected  directly 
behind  the  "Shrtne  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima". 
a  one  story  cinder  block  building  to  be 
known  as  "Ovir  Lady  of  FatJma  Chapel"  In 
which  the  Ceremonial  Memorials  and  other 
aspects  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  would  be 
properly  presented,  smd  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  general  public  be  In- 
vited to  Join  with  us  In  honoring  the  Holy 
Mother  of  Ood  under  her  tlQe  "Our  Lady  of 
Fatima." 

Presented  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15,  1972. 


I 
September  IS,  1979 

CONGRESSMAN  REUSS  SPEAKS 
OUT  I 


PENSION  RIGHTS  FOR  THE  NA- 
TION'S DEFENSE  WORKERS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  grown  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  loss  of  pensions  for  the  employees  of 
defense  contractors.  Thousands  of  loyal 
Americans  have  lost  all  pension  rights 
during  deiense  cutbacks  these  past  2 
or  3  years. 

These  employees  were  planning  on  the 
pension  as  security  when  they  become  65 
years  of  age.  Through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  a  contract  may  be  reduced  on  elim- 
inated, and  they  lose  not  only  their 
Jobs,  but  their  pensions  as  well. 

For  this  reason,  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions bill  on  Thursday,  which  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  insure 
that  all  employees  working  on  a  defense 
contract  are  covered  by  a  vested  retire- 
ment pension  program.  The  amendment 
would  give  the  Secretary  the  discretion 
to  issue  standards  for  these  retirement 
plans.  I  firmly  believe  all  pension  plans 
should  be  vested  within  5  years,  and  that 
an  employee  should  be  able  to  transfer 
his  pension  between  contractors. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  this  program  be- 
comes a  reality,  it  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  private  pension  plans.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  tomorrow 
and  support  this  proposal. 
The  amendment  f  oUows ; 
Amendment  to  H.R.  16993.  Proposed  by 

Mr.  Ooldwater 
Ou  page   52.  after  line   8,   insert   the   fol- 
lowing. 

Sec.  745.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  title  IV  or  V  of  the  Act  shall  be  made 
available  in  regard  to  contracts  awarded  or 
negotiated  after  the  enactment  of  this  act 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  first 
find  that  all  persons  employed  under  such 
contract  or  subcontract  thereunder,  are 
covered  by  a  vested  retirement  pension  pro- 
gram approved  under  such  standards  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972       " 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  colleague 
whose  judgment  and  expertise  com- 
mands high  regard  in  this  Congress  is 
the  Honorable  Henry  Reuse,  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Especially  in  *he  difficult  and  compli- 
cated realm  of  finance,  few  steps  are 
taken  In  this  body  without  llrst  sounding 
out  the  views  of  Mr.  Reuss. 

Now,  in  an  interview  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Government  Executive,  Mr. 
Reuss  speaks  his  mind  on  problems  of 
finance  and  on  another  issue  of  abiding 
importance  to  him  and  to  the  Nation— 
the  environment. 

The  respect  accorded  him  has  been 
hard  earned.  He  is  known  as  a  man  who 
has  applied  his  able  talents  to  every 
detail.  He  does  his  homework,  as  we  are 
fond  of  saying,  and  he  knows  his  subject 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  interview  by 
placing  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
In     Economy     and     Ecology— Wisconsin's 
Henkt  Reuss:  Whebi  Wn,L  All  the  Dol- 
lars Oo? 

(By  Scot  MacDonald) 
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1.  The  next  Chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  will  probably  be 
Rep  Henry  Reuss  (D-Wlsc  ) . 

2  He  believes  a  successful  approach  to  in- 
dustrial polluters  Is  an  effluent  charge  (or 
fine). 

3.  He  strongly  supports  tax  reform  early 
next  year 

4.  '•!  would  lift  ( wage-price)  controls  on 
all  except  the  very  major  segments  of  the 
economy." 

5.  "We  have  to  restore  a  sound  domestic 
economy:    full    employment    without    infla- 

6.  An  International  banking  agency  should 
be  made  "the  main.  If  not  eixcluslve.  tostru- 
ment  of  whatever  development  aid  we  give  " 

7.  He  suggests  where  the  national  budget 
should  be  cut  and  how  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  can  be  Improved. 

To  have  a  Germanic-sounding  name  to 
Milwaukee  Is  an  asset  for  a  politician.  To  be 
a  liberal  Democrat  Is  another,  partlcxilarly  to 
the  Fifth  District  with  a  39  percent  black 
population.  To  be  shrewd  without  being 
shrUl,  sincere  without  recourse  to  shUbbo- 
leths,  are  others. 

But  all  these,  and  other  attributes  do  not 
guarantee  election,  as  Henry  Reuss  (pro- 
nounced Royce)  found  out  In  his  first  tnrw 
attempts  at  public  office— mayor,  state's  at- 
torney general,  and  U.S.  Senator.  In  1964.  he 
succeeded  In  the  race  for  U.S.  Representative 
and  has  been  returned  to  Congress  eacn 
election  without  Interruption.  It  takes  no 
political  pundit  to  predict  that  In  the  up- 
coming election,  history  will  repeat  ItseU. 
He  Is  a  power  house  at  the  polls,  garnering 
76  percent  of  the  votes  last  general  election. 

Reuss'  success  formula  la  patience,  em- 
pathy and  knowledge— to  about  equal 
amounts.  These  are  reflected  In  his  two  ma- 
jor interests  Ui  Congress,  the  environment 
and  economics— with  an  understandable 
preference  for  the  latter:   he  comes  from  » 

MUwaukee  banking  family.  

For  a  number  of  years,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  com- 
mittee's subcommittee  on  International  n- 
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ngnce  "I  simply  got  Into  It,"  he  told  Govem- 
fftnt  gxecutivt.  "because  nobody  else  reaUy 
n*  doing  It,  and  I  thought  It  Important 
(bat  Congress  have  at  least  one  person  who 
itudled   up  on   these   difficult   matters." 

These  studies  have  been  spectacularly  suc- 
g^iful.  He  has  gained  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  man  to  be  listened  to  In  economic  mat- 
t^.  Indeed,  he  frequently  dines  with  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  president  of  the  World  Bank, 
»nd  Pierre  Paul  Schweitzer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  In  response  to  a  query, 
he  explained,  "hardly  a  day  goes  by  that 
somebody  from  somewhere  In  the  world — 
either  the  prasldent  of  the  Central  Bank,  or 
,  finance  Minister,  or  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
njent  concerned  with  these  matters,  or  a 
private  banker  or  Industrialist  will  come  In 
to  see  me  "  The  explanation  was  given  with- 
out boast,  and  qualified:  "Of  course.  It's  very 
helpful  to  me.  I  learn  what  they're  think- 
ing." 

Among  other  things,  "they"  are  thinking 
thst  Beuss.  barring  some  unforeseen  clrcum- 
junce.  will  probably  be  the  next  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee — currently  held  by  79-year-cdd 
Wright  Patman  (D-Texas) . 

Despite  his  inconsplcuousness  in  the  eye 
of  the  general  public,  albeit  he  Is  a  head- 
line hunter,  he  has  scored  significant  suc- 
cesses that  should  caxise  the  public  eye  to 
b«  more  discerning.  Among  them : 

In  1970.  he  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
permit  the  President  to  Impose  a  wage-price 
freeie.  and  successfully  guided  It  through 
the  Congress.  A  year  went  by  before  Nixon 
exercised  that  power — with  reluctance  and 
dlsoernlble  effect. 

In  1971.  his  subcommittee  Issued  a  report 
tliat  recommended  divorcing  the  dollar  from 
gold,  and  within  a  fortnight  the  dollar  was 
floating  against  other  currencies. 

"I  don't  do  much  talking  about  It  at  home 
(Milwaukee) ."  Reuss  said,  "other  than  be- 
fore special  groups — like  financial  people  or 
trade  people.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age man  In  the  street  to  see  how  his  Uve- 
Uhood  Is  affected  by  what  happens  In  the 
International  monetary  matters.  His  liveli- 
hood Is,  In  fact,  affected,  but  It's  compli- 
cated." 

Of  these  same  constituents:  "You  would 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  people  who 
you  wotild  not  think  would  have  the  slight- 
est Interest  In  International  monetary  mat- 
ters, who  do  give  me  their  views  or  ask  me 
for  mine.  But  I  would  be  misleading  you  If 
I  said   this    was    a   great   popular    Issue." 

Reuss  gave  up  his  chairmanship  of  the  In- 
ternational Finance  subcommittee  (he  Is  still 
a  member)  to  head  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  (which  he  set  up  In  1969) . 
Conservation  has  been  a  lifelong  enthusiasm; 
he  is  an  ardent  camper,  fisherman  and  skier. 
It  was  typical  then,  when  Reuss  tackled 
the  Department  of  Interior  last  April,  on  Its 
report  on  the  state  of  the  domestic  mining 
and  minerals  Industries.  Joined  by  Rep.  John 
D.  Dlngell  (D-Mlch),  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Flaherlee  and  WUdllfe  Con- 
wratlon,  he  charged,  "the  report  reads  as 
If  It  were  written  by  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  rather  than  a  Federal  agency  with 
broad  environmental  responslblUtlee."  He 
further  described  the  report  as  "an  industry- 
ortented  cop-out." 

But  this  heavy  attack  may  have  been 
iMjely  political  even  though  his  pwsonal 
concern  tar  the  environment  Is  very  real. 
BeusB'  fiscal  background  has  tempered  natu- 
1*1  «»cem  with  the  world  of  reality. 

"Just  as  surely  as  this  (national)  envlrcm- 
Bwntallst  movement  got  underway,"  he  told 
Oovemment  Executit^e.  "you  could  be  sure 
there  would  be  some  kind  of  backlash  against 
tt.  And  that  too  has  occurred.  Is  occurring." 


The  backlash.  In  his  c^lnlon.  Is  both  Justl- 
^  and  unjustified. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  Justified  part  is.  of  course,  the  Idea 
of  no  more  economic  growth.  It  doesnt  make 
any  lenae  If  we're  going  to  cboka  off  all  eoo- 
nocnlo  growth.  How  are  we.  for  example,  going 
to  find  the  wherewithal!  to  clean  up  o\ir  en- 
vironment? How  are  we  going  to  provide  job* 
for  our  citizens?" 

It  makes  no  senM,  be  said,  to  act  as  If  the 
Nation  did  not  need  new  and  more  Important 
sources  of  electric  power — "be  It  foaall  fuel 
or  nuclear." 

When  he  cites  the  unjustified  part  of  the 
backlash:  "I  have  reference  to  Industries 
that  Should  have  cleaned  up  and  flown 
straight  long  ago,"  Instead  of  "trying  to 
string  things  out.  trying  to  use  every  political 
and  other  pressure  they  can,  to  avoid  doing 
what  they  should  have  done  some  time  ago." 
And  he's  tough.  He  does  not  believe  the 
Oovemment  should  ball  out  a  company  who 
could  not  find  It  econcHnlcally  feasible  to 
adopt  devices  that  wotQd  cut  down  the  efflu- 
ence to  an  acceptable  level.  "I  would  not  be 
Inclined  to  think  that  anything  useful  can 
be  done  by  a  subsidy  to  keep  an  obvious  un- 
economic company  In  being." 

He  believes  a  successful  ^proach  to  In- 
dustrial polluters  would  be  levying  of  an 
effluent  charge.  'Impose  a  charge  on  Indus- 
try," he  said,  to  the  extent  that  It  uses  pub- 
lic resources  of  water  or  air — and  thus  give 
It  an  Incentive  to  avoid  having  to  pay  the 
effluent  charge  by  developing  new  methods 
of  pollution  control."  And  this,  he  feels, 
stands  a  very  good  chance  of  becoming  law, 
describing  It  as  a  dls- Incentive  to  pollute. 

"I  think  what  is  needed,  actually."  he  am- 
plified. "Is  a  combination  of  the  stick  and 
carrot — the  carrot  being  tax  breaks — to  en- 
able Industry  to  Install  the  very  costly  anti- 
pollution equipment  .  .  sometimes  a  whole 
new  plant;  and  the  stick  being  an  effluent 
charge — or  If  you  want  to  use  a  less  pleasant 
word,  a  fine — which  Is  remitted  once  the  pol- 
luting has  been  stopped.  I  think  you  probably 
need  both." 

Regulations,  he  firmly  believes,  should 
be  Federal. 

"We're  talking  about  national  Interest  In 
clean  waters.  I  don't  think  It  would  be  fair 
to  the  state  of  Washington,  which  has  an  ag- 
gravated problem  of  papermlU  pollution  on 
Puget  Sound  (as  well  as  an  aerospace  prob- 
lem), to  foot  the  entire  bill.  I  think  that 
should  be  a  national  expenditure." 

His  own  state  has  environmental  prob- 
lems— In  dairy,  tanning  and  paper  Industries. 
"That's  why  I  am  as  Insistent  about  national 
standards  as  I  am. 

"What  shall  It  profit  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin If  It  purifies  Its  paper  Industry  only  to 
see  If  all  move  to  states  that  advertise  water 
Is  plentiful:  'Come  and  pollute  our  streams; 
well  be  delighted  to  have  you.'  That  merely 
transfers  the  problem  for  a  few  years  and 
ruins  a  few  more  bodies  of  water." 

In  the  dairy  Industry:  "0\ir  creamery 
wastes  consist  largely  of  whey,  which  Is 
poured  into  marshes.  And  the  first  time  It 
rains,  the  rain  water  pushes  the  creamery 
waste  down  to  the  nearest  lake.  And  there 
are  lakes  in  Wisconsin  that  closely  resemble 
cottage  cheese,  where  the  creamery  waste 
has  been  poured." 

In  other  countries,  whey  Is  a  valuable  dairy 
product,  with  a  taste  suggestive  of  sour 
cream.  Dairies  In  this  country  have  not  found 
It  profitable  to  market. 

Animal  excrement  is  another  befouler  of 
the  environment,  particularly  since  the  In- 
vention of  concentrated  feedlots  for  cattle 
some  10  years  ago.  Previously  manure  was 
used  to  fertilize  the  following  year's  crop  of 
alfalfa.  "WeU.  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
whether  we  aren't  flouting  Mother  Nature  In 
an  uneconomic  way,"  Reuas  observed. 

SOCIAL  sicuarrT 

"All  I'm  saying  Is  that  the  two  things  I'm 
Intereated  in. — economics  and  ecology — have 
to  be  much  more  happUy  married  than  they 
are  now." 
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Turning  back  to  the  economic  scene,  he 
emphasized  need  for  tax  reform. 

"The  first  reason,"  be  Mid,  "U  that  the 
average  taxpayer  Is  fed  up  with  the  Idea  that 
a  relatively  small  number  of  taxpayers,  due 
to  one  loophole  or  another,  are  not  paylikg 
their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  This 
me*ns  (the  average  taxpayer's)  burden  la 
Increaaed.  whether  his  burden  la  the  local 
property  tax,  or  the  state  salee  tax,  or  the 
Federal  payroU  tax  for  Social  Security,  or 
his  own  Income  tax. 

"If  he's  a  wage  earner  making  from  $8,000 
to  (30,000  a  year,  the  chances  are  that  be 
pays  a  rather  full  tax  on  every  penny  of  in- 
come he  makes. 

"On  the  other  hand.  If  he  Is  In  a  hlgber 
bracket,  he  probably  has  found  out  aome 
way — through  tax-exempt  bonds,  or  oil  de- 
pletion, or  capital  gains — to  very  8ubat*n- 
tlally  reduce.  If  not  entirely  eliminate,  his 
tax  burden. 

"So,  from  the  standpoint  of  equity,  I  think 
you  have  to  do  something." 

He  alao  cited  revenue  as  a  governing  fac- 
tor. "The  fact  Is  that  we  are  now  running 
budget  deficits  that  are  simply  unconscion- 
able. The  current  $35-40  billion  deficit  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  1973  Is  going  to  sow  the  seeds 
for  another  inflation  If  we  continue." 

Finally,  he  noted  the  need  for  "keeping  our 
economy  going  and  seeing  that  there's 
enough  purchasing  {xswer  to  take  the  prod- 
uct off  the  market  That,  after  all.  Is  the  way 
business  prospers,  through  having  custom- 
ers." Only  If  Income  Is  divided  with  some 
semblance  of  fairness  "do  we  see  that  the 
avenge  consumer  has  enough  purchasing 
power  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  that 
our  factories  and  people  are  capable  of 
producing.  " 

Regardless  of  the  immediate  need,  there 
n^ll  be  no  opportunity  to  pass  a  tax  reform 
bin  this  year.  Reuss  wants  it  high  on  the 
agenda  for  next  year 

In  a  somewhat  related  area,  he  laelleves 
many  aspects  of  the  Social  Security  System 
are  bad 

"For  one  thing,"  he  said,  "the  provision 
that  prevents  anyone  from  making  more 
than  $1,680  a  year  In  outside  employment.  I 
see  no  reason  why  old«  people  shoiildn't  be 
allowed  to  make  a  considerably  larger  sum." 
He  would  raise  the  celling  to  somewhere 
nearer  $3,000.  Paul  Getty,  who  makea  sev- 
eral hundred  million  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest a  year,  he  noted,  also  presumably  gets 
a  Social  Security  check. 

Although  Reuss  set  into  motion  the  legla- 
Utlon  that  made  It  possible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  a  wage-piice  freeze.  Reuas  would 
now  "enormously  contract  the  scope  of  wage- 
prlce  control,  early  next  year. 

"I  would  lift  controls  on  all  except  the 
very  major  segments  of  the  economy — steel, 
automobiles,  rubber,  heavy  chemicals,  alu- 
minum." 

THK    INTKKNATIONAL    SCEITB 

Having  removed  controls  on  80  percent  of 
the  country's  economy,  he  would  do  much 
more  than  Is  now  being  done  on  the  supply 
Bide.  If  there  aren't  enough  medical  men  to 
bring  health  care  to  people  at  reaaonabie 
fees,  he  feeU  the  country  ought  to  Increase 
the  number  of  medical  school  slots. 

"If  oU  for  heating  and  tran^>ortatlon  la  In 
short  supply  and  too  expensive,  we  ought  to 
relax  oil  Import  quotas  and  get  more  Into 
this  country. 

"If  Oovemment  agencies,  such  as  the  ICC 
In  the  transportation  case,  are  actually  con- 
tributing to  higher  prices,  we  ought  to  r»- 
fonn  our  Oovemmental  agencies  so  they  act 
as  an  Influence  for  lower  prices  ratttas'  than 
hl^er.  The  ICC  traditionally,  and  for  many 
yeara — and  It  haant  really  changed  yet — has. 
by  Its  regulations,  prevented  railroads  from 
entering  competitive  fields." 

On  the  international  scene,  he  feeU  that 
progress  must  begin  at  home.  "We  hare  to 
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r«etor«  »  aoond  domestic  •conomy:  tuU 
employment  without  tofl»tUjn.  UntU  you  do 
that,  farelfnen  arent  going  to  li»ve  much 
confldenoe  Jn  the  dolUr.  When  you  do  It. 
you're  going  to  find  tremendous  ftmounta  at 
focelgn  fund*  coming  Into  thla  country,  look- 
ing for  wh»t  l«  obviously  going  to  be  a  very 
profitable  investment.  That  helps  our  bal- 
ance erf  payments,  makes  Jobs." 

He  woold  also  move  promptly  toward  re- 
forming the  International  monetary  system 
toward  using  special  drawing  rights  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  ultimately  a  substitute  for  gold 
In  the  dollar. 

"We  have  to  make  exchange  rates  easier 
to  change.  Increase  flexibility,  and  we  have 
to  have  some  method  of  staunching  the 
short  term  capital  flow,  such  as  produced 
problems  for  the  sterling  and  the  dollar  In 
the  last  couple  of  months." 

He  Is  very  high  on  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  and  how  they  affect  our  posi- 
tion. "They  apply  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  we  do  In  bilateral  aid  programa."  Beuss 
said,  "a  fairly  sound  economic  analysis  to 
their  loans.  That  doesnt  mean  that  their 
loans  are  all  perfect.  But  they  use  economic 
standards." 

Another  reason;  "Because  they're  an  In- 
ternational agency,  they  can  get  away  with 
Imposing  conditions  on  the  recipient  country 
which  the  VS.  cant." 

Finally,  "and  very  Importantly,  when  you 
deal  through  an  International  agency,  you 
get  others  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  burden. 
In  the  Asian-Development  Bank.  Japan's 
contribution  Is  even  greater  than  our  own — 
wblch  Is  as  It  should  be. 

"For  all  these  reasons,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. I  would  be  ready  to  make  thenx  the 
main,  If  not  the  exclusive.  Instrument  of 
whatever  development  aid  we  give." 

His  views  are  further  cemented  by  some 
of  his  activities  on  the  Joint  Economics  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  U  also  a  member. 

The  Administration's  efforts  to  Increase 
International  trade  have  not  been  successful 
yet.  "That,  however, '  he  observed,  "Is  not 
necessarily  an  Indictment  of  them,  since 
It  takes  some  time.  The  devaluation  of  last 
December,  for  Instance,  should  take  a  year 
or  two  to  produce  a  somewhat  better  trade 
picture  than  what  we  now  have. 

"I  personally  believe  the  Administration's 
trade  ambitions  are  too  ambitious.  For  ex- 
ample, we  now  have  about  a  94  billion  trade 
deficit  on  an  annual  basis.  They  want  to  turn 
that  around  and  have  an  $8  bmion  surplus. 
Well,  that's  a  13  billion  tiimaround,  and 
that  to  me  Is  too  much.  I  think  It's  a  little 
Irrational  to  expect  us  to  do  that. 

"And  Indeed.  If  we  did  do  It.  I  think  we'd 
make  a  lot  of  o\ir  trading  partners  mad.  be- 
cause we'd  be  profiteering  at  their  expense. 
"So,  I  would  like  to  see  us  bring  our  pay- 
ments Into  rough  balance,  which  has  to  be 
(l0B»_Q0t  by  putting  all  our  eggs  In  the  trade 
basket,  but  by  a  whole  aeries  of  things,  such 
as  cutting  down  on  military  assistance  pro- 
grams, which  frequently  are  a  big  spender 
of  foreign  exchange." 

WHXaZ  TO  CUT  THB  BUDcrr 

To  attempt  to  balance  the  budget  without 
full  employment  Is  to  Invite  anotlier  De- 
pression. 

As  to  Depression:  "May  God  have  mercy 
on  us  If  we  are  so  Improvident  as  to  run  Into 
another  No.  I  think  we  have  learned  some 
things  since  the  Depression  of  1929  and  the 
Thirties.  We've  learned  that  It  Is  absolutely 
unneoeesary  to  srt  still  for  a  Depression,  that 
the  methods  advocated  by  Lord  John  May- 
oard  Keynes  are  of  some  effect.  All  the 
countries  In  Burope  use  them  with  good  re- 
Bults." 

On  Regulation  Q.  governing  allowable  bank 
inteieata:  "If  I  had  my  druthers,  we  would 
repeal  Regulation  Q  and  not  have  any  celling 
on  what  banks  and  savings  and  loans  and 
others  may  pay  people  who  lend  them  money. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"P»cullai1y.  these  controte  on  what  finan- 
cial institutions  can  pay  people  who  lend 
them  money  affects  matters  throughout  the 
economy,  and  It's  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  otT 
On  budget  cuts:  "The  defense  budget 
could  well  be  cut  back  from  Its  present  level 
by  at  least  $10-  to  »l5-blUtons.  I  cant  quite 
see  my  friend  George  McOovern's  $30  billion, 
but  let's  lop  18  blUlon  oC  and  see  where 
we  are.  ...  . 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  spends 
far  too  much  on  subsidizing  large  corporate 
farms,  and  also  conttauea  to  give  so-caUed 
services  long  after  their  need  has  expired.  For 
exan^le,  the  SoU  Conservation  Service,  for- 
merly an  excellent  outfit,  now  spends  much 
of  Its  time  channelizing  streams,  and  thus 
ruining  them." 

He  Is  not  prepared  to  put  a  dollar  figure  oi 
space  programs.  "I  think  a  major  belt-tight- 
ening has  already  occurred.  All  I'm  saying  Is 
that  It  should  not  now  be  Increased." 

And  in  HEW,  he  can  see  "plentiful  oppor- 
tunity for  cutback— In  the  social  programs  " 
Finally,  he  believes  there  are  many  things 
that  need  to  be  done  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

"There  needs  to  be  a  major  study  of  the 
covmtry's  whole  financial  system,"  he  said, 

•■ banking,  savings  and  loans,  credit  unions, 

mutual  savings  banks,  insurance  companies — 
any  institution  which  gives  credit."  He  rec- 
ommends members  of  the  Committee,  the  fi- 
nancial community,  academic  experts  and 
representatives  of  the  public  sit  down  and  do 
what  has  never  been  done  in  history:  namely, 
block  out  a  program  of  redoing  the  laws  af- 
fecting our  financial  institutions  In  such  a 
way  that  It  would  stand  some  chance  of  Con- 
gressional passage." 

The  recent  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conmilsslon  on  Financial  Institutions 
had  no  hope  of  Congressional  attention  be- 
cause, Reiiss  said,  there  were  no  members  of 
Congress  on  the  commission  and  thus,  legis- 
lative know-how  was  lacking. 

"There  would  be  one  re-look  at  our  Na- 
tion's financial  laws,  which  hasn't  been  un- 
dertaken for  half  a  centtiry.  And  It's  terribly 
important. 

"The  same  approach  applies  to  our  housing 
laws,  despite  the  fact  that  we're  working  on 
a  housing  bUl  which  eliminates  many  of  the 
abuses  that  have  been  uncovered. 

"A  third  area:  (the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee)  does  not  now  have  any  subcom- 
mittee or  organization  dedicated  to  the  really 
central  question  of  the  economy — full  em- 
ployment without  Inflation.  There  just  Isn't 
anybody  who  Is  In  charge  of  that  store.  Of 
course,  it's  the  most  Important  grocery  store 
of  aU.  The  Banking  and  Currency,  unlike 
Joint  Economics,  can  legislate.  And  this  Is 
too  good  an  opportimlty  to  be  missed." 
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NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viKorNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  13,  1972 
Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  Septem- 
ber 11,  1972.  edition  of  the  news  bul- 
letin of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission — ARBC.  I  take  this 
action  to  help  my  colleagues  be  informed 
of  the  activities  and  plans  being  made 
across  the  country  to  help  celebrate  the 
Nation's  200th  birthday  in  1976.  The  btU- 
letin  is  written  and  compiled  by  the 
ARBC  communications  committee  staff. 
The  bulletin  follows ; 


Bajaw'iawNiAi.  BrrLLrmt,  Sxptsmsbi  11.  I9TJ 
Chairman  David  Mahoney  addressed  Third 
Century,  planners  of  Miami's  participation 
m  the  Bicentennial,  on  August  22nd.  The 
Chairman  said  he  welcomed  a  congressional 
Investigation  Into  the  Commission.  "We're 
walttog  to  hear  just  exactly  what  Congrtas 
wants  to  do.  I  havent  foim.d  tmythlng  I 
would  consider  irregular  with  our  organiza- 
tion." 

At  a  presentation  In  the  office  of  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor T.  Clark  Hull  at  the  State  Capitol  In 
Hartford  on  August  9.  Connecticut  received 
Its  grant  check  for  $45,000  from  new  Com- 
mission Member  Roy  Lavon  Brooks  of  Stom. 
Also  present  was  Eric  Hatch,  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  Commission,  It  was  announced 
that  the  money  will  be  used  In  the  purchsse 
of  the  200-year  old  Vlets  Tavern  adjacent  to 
the  Old  NewQate  Prison  in  East  Granby. 

The  Idaho  Bicentennial  Commission  will 
launch  a  large  scale  oral  history  project  in 
cooperation  with  the  Idaho  Historical  Society 
Auxiliary  and  others  around  the  state  who 
have  already  begun  to  gather  tape  recordings 
of  old  timers'  reminiscences.  The  Commis- 
sion will  aid  m  the  collection  of  the  tapes 
and  their  transcription  into  print.  J.  Mere- 
dith Nell,  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission, said,  "This  collection  will  be  an 
irreplaceable  source  for  future  historians." 

Gov.  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb  recently  accepted 
the  recommendations  of  the  Indiana  State 
Bicentennial  Commission.  Former  Gov.  Roger 
Branlgin,  Commission  Chairman,  said  that 
Indiana  would  not  have  much  official  state 
pageantry,  but  cities  and  counties  would  be 
encouraged  to  hold  their  own  celebrations. 
He  emphasized  the  state's  role  In  the  cele- 
bration would  be  "nonpartisan  and  nonpo- 
lltlcal  and  appealing  to  everyone."  Plans  in- 
clude the  publication  of  a  textbook  for  all 
high  school  students  describing  the  exploits 
of  Revolutionary  War  hero  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  an  inventory  of  treasures  of  Ameri- 
can history  to  Indiana  museums. 

The  Wyoming  State  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion has  set  up  area  meetings  during  the  next 
four  months  in  Sheridan,  Thermopolis,  Rock 
Springs  and  Cheyenne.  Purpose,  according  to 
Mrs.  Peggy  Curry,  Commission  Chairman,  Is 
to  collect  "major  ideas"  on  how  Wyoming 
stiould  obser\-e  the  celebration  in  order  to 
make  proposals  for  funding  to  the  State 
Legislature. 

Items  from  The  Correspondent,  quarterly 
publication  of  the  New  Tork  State  ARBC: 
In  New  York  City  the  National  Shrines  As- 
sociation, in  cooperation  with  the  federal  and 
state  Bicentennial  Commissions  and  the  New 
York  City  Bicentennial  Committee,  spon- 
sored Independence  Day  events  at  Fraunces 
Tavern,  "The  Commons"  (now  City  HaU 
Park)  and  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  In  Croton- 
on-Hudson. 

The  ceremony  at  the  Tavern  emphasized 
French  participation  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  France's  plans  for  cooperating 
in  the  Bicentennial. 

The  reading  of  the  DeclaraUon  was  heard 
at  "The  Commons"  on  the  site  where  Ameri- 
can troops  first  heard  Jefferson's  document. 

Van  Cortlandt  Manor  was  the  locale  for  the 
reenactment  of  the  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion at  White  Plains  JuVy  11,  1776  by  order 
of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress.  The 
ceremony  was  conducted  by  85  uniformed 
members  of  the  Brigade  of  the  American 
Revolution, 


The  Oyster  Bay  Bicentennial  Commission 
chose  Jiily  4th  tolaunch  Its  Bicentennial  Era 
and  to  honor  the  Centennial  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  activities  were  Jomtly 
sponsored  by  the  Old  Bethpage  Village  Res- 
toration, the  Nassau  County  Museum  and 
National  Park  Service. 

In  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Executive  Director  of  the  Kentucky 
Historical  Events  Celebration  Commission, 
Charles  HeUman.  stated,  "We  are  a*X'"M^ 
begin  a  continuing  series  of  events  that  wui 
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..Mce  two  great  happenlnga.  .  .  •  Ken- 
!|!wr aootb  anniversary  to  Xtm  eal«bratad  In 
TStand  the  nation's  In  1976. "  HwHiiwwti  am- 
'7;.,^  the  coopwatlon  betw««x  tlM  atatj 
SnSonal  Blcentannlal  CominlMloM  and 
S«l  Kentucky's  envUhle  porttlon  otyH^ 
^2^  up  and  staffed  up"  two  years  jwlar  to 
tSnatlonal  celebration  b«»u»  of  thla  00- 
Zla^on  coupled  wtth  tha  Ual»n  among  tha 
JSonal  and  county  repraaentatlvea  on  plan- 
3Ji  committees  already  at  wwrk.  He  e^cto 
Shave  his  staff  com^>l«tBd  by  Octobw  1. 
«,ttwlde  advisory  commlttaaa  aia  l>«lng 
jSnMd  and  include  historians,  educatora  and 
ISSilirLtativea  in  the  fields  of  rell«lon.  ■ports 
lISThe  cultural  fields  of  art.  drama,  mualc 
tai  literature. 

Aa.  international  Bicentennial  synuwalum, 
M^icine  ond  Surgery  in  America,  the  First 
lOOYears:  Prologue  1978  will  be  held  at  tha 
Boston  Museum  of  Science.  Morae  Audlto- 
S«m.  Saturday.  October  21.  1972.  TTia  sym- 
KMlum  wlU  be  open  to  the  general  public. 
Outatandtog  and  historic  achievements  in 
AmTtcan  medicine  and  surgery  since  1900 
,Ui  be  emphaslaad  and  discussed.  Tha  aym- 
Boslum  wlU  feature  an  address  by  Senator 
iZmb  C.  DlCarlo.  Chairman  of  the  Masaa- 
SiuMtts  Revolutionary  War  Bicentennial 
Commission  entitled,  "Prologue,  A  Vision  for 
America  in  Century  IH." 

Archaeological  excavations  are  underway 
at  two  important  colonial  Virginia  plantation 
gltes  as  a  preUmlnary  to  tha  Bicentennial  pe- 
riod One  dig  is  underway  at  Richard  Henry 
He's  Northern  Neck  plantation  site  of  Chan- 
UUy  to  Westmoreland  Coimty.  Further  plana 
of  the  Westmoreland  Bicentennial  group  In- 
clude a  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Richard  Henry  Lee's  introduction  of  the 
Virginia  Resolutions  for  Independence  at  the 
Continentiil  Congress  in  Philadelphia  on  June 
7  1976  Excavations  are  also  In  progreaa  at  the 
site  of  the  17th  and  18th  century  KlngsmlU 
PUmtatlon  on  the  James  River  near  Williams- 
burg under  the  direction  of  the  Landmarks 
Commission.  The  work  is  financed  by  a  grant 
from  the  Anheuser-Busch  interests. 

Mrs.  Gene  Riddle,  Executive  Director  of  the 
ARBC  of  Texas,  reports  that  seven  cities  have 
Mpolnted  conamlttees  and  established  bicen- 
tennial goals,  mcludlng  new  parks,  museums 
and  historical  restorations — Temple,  Belton, 
Wichita  Palls.  San  Antonio,  Lubbock,  San 
Marcos  and  Seguin — and  another  18  are  com- 
mitted to  do  so.  Each  city  in  Texas  has  been 
asked  by  the  Commission  to  make  "at  least 
one  permanent  improvement  which  will  bene- 
fit the  community  and  be  dedicated  to  the 
bicentennnlal." 


THE  GOLD  GAME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
public  opinion  balloon  to  be  released  is 
that  the  administration  is  considering 
selling  the  American  people's  gold.  Not 
to  American  interests,  of  course,  but  to 
international  banking  ceUs  operating  as 
f<»e^  governments  and  on  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  theory  sought  to  justify  the 
sale  of  American  gold  to  foreigners  is 
that  it  will  depress  the  price  of  gold — 
which  has  now  soared  close  to  $70  an 
ooQce — while  our  progressive  "share  the 
wealth"  financial  bureaucracy  maintains 
our  gold  at  a  maximum  price  of  $38  an 
ounce  available  to  foreigners  only. 

TTie  present  administration  gives  lip 
service  toward  eventually  penaltttng  gold 
ex  V  111 1927 — ^Part  23 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

trading  and  ownership  by  American  dtt- 
aena-  but,  a^  this  rate  this  will  not 
occur  until  all  UJB.  gold  has  beoi  told 
abroad.  Presumably  the  Individual  Am«- 
Ican,  who  la  forbidden  to  own  lold  here 
in  America,  wlU  eoDSider  going  abroad  to 
buy  gold  and  bring  it  back  to  the  United 
States.  If  enough  Americans  bring 
enough  gold  back  home,  then  foreaaeably 
under  another  administration,  we  coold 
have  another  gold  confiscation  siege. 
I  insert  rtiated  newsdippings : 

(From  the  Washington  Star  Sc  Dally  Nawa, 

Sept.  12. 1972] 

UinriD  STATM  BiAT  PioroB  Two  Movn  To 

Cut  MomraaT  Oold  Bols 

(By  Lae  M.  Cohn) 

The   Nixon    administration   may    propoae 

tatematlonal  action  soon  to  aaU  govemmant- 

neld  gold  on  foreign  markeU  to  dapraas  tha 

price,  and  favors  eventually  permitting  gaia 

trading  by  American  cttlaans. 

Both  moves  would  be  Intendad  to  raduoa 
the  roto  of  gold  In  the  monetary  system  and 
tr«at  It  as  an  ordinary  commodity.  Paul  A. 
Volcker.  undersecretary  for  monetary  affairs, 
told  Congress  yesterday. 

Testifying  before  the  Intamatloxua  Mone- 
tary subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Bconomlc 
Committee,  Volcker  waa  more  optimistic  than 
previously  about  chances  for  negotlathig  a 
bade  agreement  on  reforming  the  world's 
monetary  systwn  by  Ute  next  stmimer. 

Formal  negotiations  will  start  during  tha 
International  Monetary  Funds'  annual  meet- 
ing here  beginning  Sept.  26.  Moat  authorltlaa 
expect  difficult  bargaining,  and  soma  of  tham 
lear  a  deadlock.  ,^,^^ 

Without  neceasarUy  walUng  for  completion 
of  a  reform  package,  Volcker  said.  It  might 
tw  desirable  to  take  Interim  action  encourag- 
ing sales  of  gold  on  foreign  markatt  by  gov- 
ernment central  banks. 

The  existing  two-price  system  bars  govern- 
ment sales  on  gold  markets.  Oovemments 
mMntAin  a  fixed  official  price  of  $38  an  ounce 
for  transactions  among  themselves  and  let 
the  market  price  fluctuate. 

Because  of  strong  Industrial  and  specula- 
tive demand  and  limited  supplies,  the  market 
price  of  gold  has  soared  close  to  9^0  an 
ounce.  The  wide  gap  between  the  official  and 
market  price  has  both  reflected  and  ag- 
gravated monetary  turbulence. 

Volcker  emphatically  rejected  propoaalB, 
mainly  by  France,  to  narrow  the  gap  by 
raising  the  official  price.  Instead,  ha  ang- 
gested.  it  might  be  a  good  Idea  to  depraaa  tha 
market  price  by  sellUig  government  gold. 

American  cltlasens  now  are  prtrtUblted  by 
Uw  from  buying.  seUlng  and  holding  gd^d 
except  under  Ucense  for  industrial,  artistic 
and  dental  uses. 

For  psychological  reasons.  Volckar  aald.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  lift  the  prohibition 
diirlng  the  monetary  reform  nagotlatlona. 
Allowing  Americana  to  trade  gold  during 
this  interim  might  inject  "further  apacuU- 
tlve  elem«nt8  mto  an  already  volatlla  and 
artificial  gold  market"  by  augmenting  de- 
mand, he  said. 

But  he  indicated  clearly  that  the  admin- 
istration favors  eventtial  elimination  of  tha 

gold  trading  ban.  

If  the  reform  negotiations  produce  a  new 
monetary  system  "fuUy  Insulated  from  in- 
atabUlty  In  private  gold  "^y^-"^^^'. 
fled,  removal  of  the  gold  trading  raatrlcttons 
should  receive   'sympathetic  oonaldaiatlon. 


UM 
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bank  that  avantuaUy  mli^t  laaua  a  oammon 

"^MaaiSg  aapaxataly.  fotalgn  aalnlatm  of  t&a 
10  maw*d  tokan  actlan.  agalnat  taarotlam  In 
a  ttiarriW""  aputtad  by  !■■*  waak"a  iiiaia  "■ 
at  iKariia  at  tha  Monlob  OtyiBplea  9PA 
,h9>ifcing  of  an  laraaU  dtplnmat  in.  Bra 
yaatarday. 

Tha  mlnJataia  agraad  that  tarrorlat  opara- 
tuiDa  Bhould  not  ba  Uamad  on  tha  govam- 
mant  of  any  country,  an  Italian  Infon^t 
said.  This  was  ^parently  dealgnad  to  aieold 
provoking  Arab  ratallatum  agalnat  Waatam 
oU  intaraeta.  ^  ^^   ^ 

mataad  thay  agraad  to  taka  a  united  stand 
wiMn  tarrartim  00mm  bafte*  tha  Unltad  1^ 
t^r^M  and  to  step  up  cooparatton  among  thanr 
poUoa   forcae   and   Intertor  mlnlatrlaa,   tba 

Italian  said.  ^        ^     ,. 

Tha  monetary  ftind  agreement  made  it 
Ukriy  that  a  Oammoa  Market  anmmlt  oon- 
f armoa  will  oonvwia  aa  acfaartnlad  Oct.  1»  m 
Parla.  It  la  daaignad  to  glva  naw  dlvaetlana  to 
tha  market  aftar  Britain  and  JMUatA  and 
parhaps  Korwajr  »nd  Danmark- 
mambara  Jan.  1. 


Tha  aummlt  maatlng  woold  oOclaUy  eraata 
tha  fund,  putting  tha  Conunon  Markat  fur- 
ther on  tha  road  to  fuU  eoonomir,  and  maD»- 
tary  unity.  Up  to  now,  it  haa  baan  mainly  a 
euatoBi  union  with  tha  baglnnlnga  of  a  Jc*nt 
farm  poUcy.  ,   .».  , 

Tha  fund  would  have  ooa  main  Initial 
taak— keeping  the  values  of  Kuropyi  eur- 
randaa  cloaar  togathar  than  tha  ounandaa  0* 
tha  rert  of  the  world— a  2%  p«t5Mt  margin 
of  fluctuation  aroxmd  flxed  axnhanga  rataa 
InatMd  of  4Vi  percent.  To  help  do  thla  tha 
member  coimtrleB  would  maka  about  •IJ 
billion  available  to  one  another  on  one-yaar 
credits. 


DAVE  SMITH:   ASSET  TO  GREATER 
NEW  HAVEN 


[From  the  Brenlng  Star  and  Dally  Newa, 

(D.C.) ,  Sept.  la.  19731 

CoxiCAn  NanoKB  Act  ok  Cuaautt-T 

{(,oMx. Finance  mlnlstara  of  tha  10  Btiro- 

psan  Common  Market  coimtrlaa  announcad 
agreement  today  to  set  up  a  European  Mra»- 
tary  Fund,  probable  forerunner  of  a  oantzal 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

o»  cozntacrii.  u  i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBKSKNTAllVlfiS 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dave  Smith 
serves  in  my  district  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Greater  New 
Haven  Chamber  of  Cwnmerce.  During 
the  years  I  have  known  him  it  has  been 
a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with 
Dave,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the 
August  1  edition  of  the  Connecticut  Buil- 
ness  Journal  had  nm  an  article  illustrat- 
ing the  qualities  that  have  made  Dave 
an  asset  to  the  entire  Greater  New  Haven 
c<Hnmunity. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  article,  there- 
fore, not  only  as  a  tribute  to  Dave  Saaith 
aaid  his  administration  <rf  the  New  Haven 
chamber,  but  to  call  attentton  to  tiM 
chamber  manag«-s  throughout  the  Na- 
tion whose  goals,  hard  work  8uid  diUgsnce 
ma^»  them  all — and  their  Chambers  0* 
Comm«x»— such  very  important  re- 
sources in  our  communities. 

The  article  foUows: 
DAW  SMITH.  Naw  HAvaw  CHAifwa  or  COK- 
icaus   PEMmwr.   8na   Qbxat  Furuaa   iK 
Pnu)  or  CHAMaaa  MAHAoaiiaarr 

(By  David  E.  Moora) 
R.  David  Smith  has  baan  praeldatrt  and 
genaral  mMiagar  of  tha  Oraater  Naw  ^vam 
Chambar  of  Commepca  for  naarly  three  yaant- 
aa'a  baan  In  the  chambar  exacutlTa  nam  paK 
about  six  yaara.  and  entered  It  by  acoldasit. 

-Few  people  see  it  aa  a  caraar."  !>•  aald 
tha  other  day.  "I  guaaa  evaryona  knowa  taaia 
la  a  chambar  of  oommarca  In  their  coonu- 
nlty.  Thay  all  haTa  an  idaa  abont  what  a 
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chamber  does  but  its  something  they  don't 
tnmk  ftbout.  This  doesn't  ujwet  ma." 

•My  vlvlce  to  younif  people  today  would  be 
to  t»ko  »  cloee  look  at  chamber  work,"  he 
contmtied.  "Chamber  management  combines 
all  the  things  I  wanted  to  do  and  gave  me 
the  freedom  to  do  It.  In  addition,  I  think 
chamber  work  is  a  green  paature — It  could 
use  young  blood  tn  many  Instances.  It's 
packed  with  opportunities  And  ifs  been  kind 
to  me  " 

Dave  Smith  paused,  thought  a  moment, 
saul,  ■I've  moved  so  fast  that  I  honestly  think 
there's  only  one  more  move  left  in  me."  He 
attributes  his  fast  rise  In  the  field  to  what 
went  on  in  his  life  before  he  stumbled  into 
chamber  work. 


BACKCaOtTKO 

Dave  Smiths  father  waa  killed  In  World 
War  II  and  by  the  time  Dave  waa  nine  years 
of  age  he  was  working  full  time  am  a  waaher 
In  a  bakery  in  his  hometown  of  Brunswick. 
Maine,  from  4  to  8  a.m.  and  after  school.  Dave 
graduated  from  Brunswick  High  in  1956  and 
though  he  waa  offered  a  number  of  athletic 
scholarahipe  he  couldn't  afford  to  go  to  col- 
lage. Ha  waa  reconciled,  he  recalled,  to  Join- 
ing the  rank*  of  blue  coUar  workers.  He  went 
to  work  tor  the  Central  Maine  Power  Co. 
right  after  high  school. 

After  3 '-J  years  he  waa  promoted  to  first 
class  lineman.  I  thought  I'd  been  rewarded 
for  my  work  and  I  wondered  what  the  next 
step  would  be.  So  I  asked  and  quickly  got 
the  mninncrt — 'bide  your  time,  ability  doesn  t 
count,  in  a  few  years  you'U  be  a  foreman.'  I 
wished  I'd  known  that  6-2  yeara  before,'  he 
said 

"I  gave  notice.  I  wsis  about  23  and  still 
single  but  after  I  gave  notice  I  was  fright- 
ened." But  not  for  long,  evidently.  Through 
a  friend  Mr.  Smith  soon  found  employment 
with  an  insurance  company.  He  was  sent  to 
training  school  In  Boston  and  soon  found 
success  In  sales  work.  "But  where  do  you  go 
from  there?"  he  asked.  'Insurance  manage- 
ment wasn't  attractive  to  me." 

Mr.  Smith  left  to  take  a  position  with  a 
franchising  operation  He  waa  put  In  charge 
of  training  development  for  salesmen,  a  Job 
which  had  him  on  the  road  nine  weeks  out 
of  10.  "Bv  this  Ume  Fd  met  the  girl  who 
became  my  wife."  So  it  wse  back  to  Maine 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith — and  the  launching 
of  the  Kennebec  Valley  Shoppers  Guide  in 
Augusta.  Along  with  selling  advertising  for 
hla  shoppers'  giUde,  a  pennysaver.  Dave  soon 
got  involved  with  a  company  that  makes 
maps  for  chambers  of  commerce  and  makes 
\t»  profit  by  selling  advertising  on  the  maps. 
Dave  thought  he  could  combine  this  opera- 
tion with  his  pennysaver 

H*  did — for  a  while.  But  when  he  visited 
the  Rockland  chamber  office  to  get  that  of- 
fice's blessing  for  selling  space  In  the  com- 
munity, he  fell  Into  a  discussion  with  the 
Rockland  chamber  executive.  It  turned  out 
that  be  was  about  to  retire  and  he  told  young 
Okv»  all  about  the  pleasures  and  challenges 
of  running  a  chamber. 

"I  liked  what  he  told  me.  It  sounded  sim- 
ple, yet  Interesting.  I  talked  to  the  president 
and  was  hired."  he  recalled.  "It  was  strictly 
by  accident  Tet  It  uniquely  represents  what 
I  want  to  do  In  business.  My  first  lesson  in 
business  was  that  all  businessmen  are  not 
fat  cats. " 

TODAT 

Mr  Smith's  background  was  In  selling  In- 
tangibles ( Insurance  and  advertising  1  and  In 
sales  training.  Today  he  feels  he's  added  a 
few  new  sklUs.  "We're  both  selling  and  man- 
aging people."  he  said.  "In  chamber  work 
you  try  to  take  the  real  leadership  of  the 
comaaunlty,  dump  ideas  on  the  table,  sift 
them,  set  priorities,  come  up  with  the  funds 
to  Implement  tJtiem  and  then  make  things 
happen. 

"Thwe's  ao  rt^t  way  or  ■wrong  way  to  run 
a  chamber.  Some  operate  well  with  a  strong 
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staff  bead.  That's  not  the  case  here  in  New 
Haven.  The  business  community  is  in  the 
habit  of  m^if^ne  its  owa  decisions.  It  wants 
to  be  Involved.  And  so  we  support  It  with 
a  good  professional  staff.  I  work  with  the 
chamber's  executive  committee  and  a  board 
of  33  We  meet  frequently,  two  or  three  tlmee 
a  week. 

"They  set  the  overall  policy  but  the  ad- 
ministration is  my  responsibility.  Adminis- 
tration Is  a  new  thing  to  me  but  I  like  It. 
Finance  Is  new  to  me,  too.  and  now  I  spend 
35  to  40  percent  of  my  time  on  It.  Either  the 
numbers  add  up  or  they  don't.  There  are 
no  mirrors  with  finance 

"We  do  things  differently  from  some  other 
chambers  but  what  we  do  works.  For  exam- 
ple, we  reevaluate  our  membership  every  year, 
ask  for  more  money  every  year.  This  system 
seems  to  work  better  for  us  than  asking  for 
a  big  hike  every  five  years. 

"My  wife  says  the  first  thing  I  do  when 
I  wake  up  In  the  morning  Is  start  to  sell. 
I'm  selling  the  chamber  all  the  time — what 
It  stands  for.  I  can't  divorce  myself  from 
what  happens  In  this  organization  because 
It  excites  me  and  I  believe  In  It" 

Dave  Smith  described  the  chamber  board 
as  being  composed  of  Ilew  Haven's  top  deci- 
sion-makers. "My  board  watches  me  careful- 
ly, they  analyze  my  decisions  and  keep  score. 
I  have  a  feedback  network  so  I  pick  up  the 
reaction.  This  way  you  sense  how  you're  do- 
ing. This  feedback  wasn't  started  conscious- 
ly. It  Just  seemed  to  happen  automatically." 
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THK   CHAMBEB 


The  Greater  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, founded  In  1794.  Is  composed  of  some 
1.500  members  and  operates  on  a  budget  of 
i750.0O0  a  year.  Now  that  It's  taken  over  the 
regions  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
program.  It's  working  with  another  91  mil- 
lion a  year.  Altogether,  the  chamber  has  a 
staff  of  30. 

Dave  Smith  sees  the  chamber's  first  goal 
as  paying  attention  to  the  needs  of  New 
Haven's  business  community.  And  so  Its  re- 
search and  development  department  Is  ac- 
tively pursuing  programs  In  aviation,  harbor, 
industrial,  environmental  and  transportation 
development  of  the  New  Haven  region.  Retail 
is  a  vital  Interest,  too,  along  with  trade  de- 
velopment, public  affairs,  manufacturing  and 
membership. 

He  spoke  particularly  of  the  chamber's 
services  In  the  community  development  area. 
"I  don't  know  of  any  chamber  In  the  United 
States  that's  as  involved  In  minority  enter- 
prises as  we  are,"  he  said.  "We  have  the  only 
MESBIC  In  the  country  run  by  a  chamber. 
We  were  licensed  to  operate  the  MESBIC  In 
1970  when  there  were  only  14  others  in  the 
U.S  "  He  explained  that  the  MESBIC  (Minor- 
ity Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Company)  was  Initially  funded  by  $150,000 
put  up  by  Olln  Corp.  and  Olln  was  licensed 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
sponsor  the  company.  Mr.  Smith  attributed 
the  chamber's  active  involvement  to  the  work 
of  New  Haven  buslnaes  leaders  and  the  pre- 
ceding chamber  director. 

He  spoke  of  the  chamber's  small  business 
loan,  committee  which  through  the  end  of 
last  yeax  saw  loan  guarantees  of  nearly  $1 
million  by  the  SBA.  .And  then  there's  the 
small  business  management  assistance  com- 
mittee, active  In  securing  resource  aaslatance 
for  many  businesses  in  areas  such  as  ac- 
counting, bookkeeping,  legal,  production  op- 
erations, financial  and  organizational  man- 
agement, marketing,  feasibility  studies  and 
site  locations.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  cham- 
ber expects  to  be  funded  as  one  of  the  first 
Business  Reeource  Centers.  Working 
through  a  consortium,  the  BRC  will  fill  a 
vacuum  In  New  Haven,  providing  full  time 
management  assistance  for  minority  busi- 
nessmen, he  explained. 

Mr.   Smith   spoke  highly  of  the  commu- 
nity's cooperation — from  such  organizations 


as  the  Service  Core  of  Retired  Executives,  tiw 
Greater  New  Haven  Bustneas  and  ProfeoitoDai 
Men's  AseoclaUon,  the  Ooonectlcut  Society 
of  Certified  Public  Acoountanta  and  the 
banks  that  have  made  over  tl  million  la 
loans  to  minority  black  businesses  over  tbe 
past  five  years.  "ThU  l>  a  good  chamb«. 
'I^venty-elght  percent  of  New  Haven's  pwp- 
ulatlon  Is  black.  Liees  than  two  percent  oi 
the  businesses  are  owned  by  blacks.  Tbit 
Isn't  healthy.  Everybody  has  to  have  a  pleo* 
of  the  action." 

PSBSONAIt 

Mr.  Smith  went  on.  "It's  never  a  question 
of  me  getting  bored  on  the  Job.  It's  a  que*. 
tlon  of  doing  the  Job.  I  believe  all  of  us  have 
a  limited  bag  of  tricks  and  I  assume  a  msn 
knows  when  he's  nearlng  the  bottom  of  hit 
bag.  It  takes  a  rare  Individual  to  work  for 
a  community  Uke  this  for  10  years  and  still 
be  at  the  same  level  of  horsepower."  But  he 
cited  one  exception  to  his  rule:  Arthtir  J. 
Lumsden,  who's  been  president  of  tin 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commen* 
since  1956.  "I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
him,"  he  said. 

Dave  used  to  be  a  golfer  with  a  handicap 
of  three.  But  after  their  first  child  Mn. 
Smith  asked  him  to  cut  down  on  hla  golf 
games.  'Because  I'm  really  competitive  thh 
took  the  edge  off  my  game,"  he  said.  "I  dont 
like  to  loee  so  I  gave  up  golf."  Now  th» 
Smiths  have  four  daughters  ranging  in  age 
from  less  than  one  month  to  eight  yean. 
Dave  describes  himself  as  "a  family  man" 
and  he  spends  his  free  time  at  home  In  Mad- 
ison, mowing  the  lawn  and  playing  with  his 
youngsters.  He's  immediate  past  president 
of  Madison's  Five  Fleldfi  Homeowners  Amo- 
clatlon. 

He  takes  time  out  every  year  to  attend  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Institute  for  or- 
ganization management.  And  he  serves  at 
vice  president  of  the  Connecticut  Association 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives  and  on 
the  board  of  directors  and  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  New  England  Association  (rf 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives.  He's  also 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  Business  Ven- 
tures. Inc..  Olln's  SflsSBft'  »^ilch  is  operated 
by  the  chamber. 


HISTORIC  CtJSTOMHOUSE  IN 
YORK'iVWN,  VA. 

HON.  THOMAS^ J)OWNING 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VT.ATIVES 

WedTiesday,  Sevtember  13,  1972 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pic- 
turesque 18th-century  building,  reputed 
to  be  the  oldest  customhouse  in  the  Orig- 
inal Thirteen  Colonies,  was  recently  des- 
ignated "historic"  by  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  Vernon  D.  Acree. 

In  a  ceremony  at  the  Yorktown.  Va., 
customhouse,  built  in  1706.  Commission- 
er Acree  explained  that  the  designation 
is  part  of  the  agency's  contribution  to 
the  bicentennial  era  which  culminates  in 
1976. 

Emphasizing  customs'  financial  role 
in  the  Nation's  history.  Commissioner 
Acree  explained  that  customs  dutie* 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  early  RepubUc 
and  continued  to  provide  the  largest 
share  of  Federal  funds  until  1913. 

Ehiring  the  ceremony,  a  proclamation 
and  bronze  plaque  were  presented  to  the 
Comte  de  Grasse  chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  owners 
of  the  building.  A  tour  of  the  buildint! 
followed  the  ceremony. 


The  Yorktown  customhouse  which 
— rved  continuously  for  almost  140  years. 
hMan  life  as  Richard  Ambler's  "large 
brick  storehouse."  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  used  to  collect  revenue  for  the  king 
after  the  owner  was  appointed  collector 
for  the  York  River  district.  At  the  time, 
the  district  covered  the  greater  part  of 
The  east  coast,  including  PhUadelphla 
and  New  York.  ^^       ^ 

From  the  standpoint  of  growth  and 
prosperity,  Yorktown  reached  its  apex 
about  1750.  The  commercial  life  of  the 
town  continued,  however,  for  another 
ouarter  of  a  century.  But  traces  of  de- 
cline appeared  even  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  ruined 
commercial  and  business  activity  in  the 
Virginia  village.  Trade  fell  off  and  fam- 
ilies moved  away. 

Nevertheless,  the  customhouse  con- 
tinued to  collect  revenue  on  incoming 
cargoes  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Its 
doors  were  closed  for  Federal  business 
on  December  31.  1845. 

I  think  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
wUl  be  interested  in  the  remarks  made 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Vernon  D.  Acree  on  that  occasion. 
The  remarks  follow: 

REMARKS   DT   U.S.   COMMISSIONER   OF   CUSTOMS 

Vernon  D.  Ac-ree  at  the  Customhouse 
Dedication.  Torktown.  Va..  August  26. 
19'72 

Ladles  Of  the  Daughters-of-the-Amerlcan 
Eevolutlon,  friends  of  the  Yorktown  Custom- 
house, Pastor  Barkley,  distinguished  guests. 
Regional  Commissioner  Paul  Lawrence,  Dis- 
trict Director  Singleton  Garrett,  and  my  fel- 
low-Vlrglnlans. 

First,  may  I  say  how  pleased  and  honored 
I  am  to  be  here  In  historic  Yorktown  to  par- 
ticipate with  you  in  this  ceremony.  We  are 
here  to  dedicate  an  ancient  and  famous 
structure  as  an  historic  United  States 
customhouse. 

If  you  will  forgive  a  short  aggression  Into 
the  personal.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that 
this  ceremony  has  a  deep  personal  meaning 
for  me.  For,  in  the  immediate  area,  my  fore- 
bearers  first  settled  in  this  new  land  from 
traceable  eight  generations  ago  In  the  pre- 
Hevolutlonary  War  era.  Indeed,  just  a  lew 
miles  from  here,  at  Old  Providence.  Church 
In  York  County,  rest  my  grandfather,  my 
great-grandfather,  and  my  great-great- 
grandfather. And  I  lived  for  a  few  years  of 
my  eariv  childhood  In  nearby  Gloucester. 

If  there  Is  a  single  state  which  can  be 
described  as  the  cradle  of  American  clvUlza- 
tlon.  It  must  be  Virginia.  For  It  was  In  Vlr- 
glna  where  the  first  English  setUement  was 
established  ...  a  Virginian  named  Richard 
Henrv  Lee  Introduced  the  motion  for  sepa- 
ration of  the  13  colonies  from  England 
Virginian  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  eight 

Presidents  of  the  United  States  were  Vir- 
ginians .  .  .  eight  other  states  were  formed 
from  Virginia,  "the  mother  of  states. " 

One  cannot  stand  on  this  hallowed  ground 
without  recalling  some  of  the  events  two 
centuries  ago.  which  shaped  the  destiny  of 
our  nation. 

The  town  itself  was  established  as  a  United 
States  port  of  entry  on  August  7.  1788  by 
Congrees  assembled  In  the  City  of  New  York. 
A  eontemporary  newspaper,  an  original  copy 
of  which  I  have  In  my  poaeeeslon,  reports 
that  "In  the  State  of  Virginia  shall  be  twelve 
districts,  to  wit,  Hampton  as  one  port;  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  as  one  port;  Bermuda- 
Hundred  and  City  Point  as  one  port;  York- 
town.  Tappahannock.  Yeocomlco  River, 
Including      Klnsale,      Dumfries,      including 


Newport,  Alexandria,  Polly-Landing.  Ch»nry- 
Stone,  South-^uay,  and  LoulavUle." 
Then  the  story  continue*; 
"To  the  District  of  Yorktown  shall  be  an- 
nexed West  Point  and  Cumberland,  as  porU 
of  delivery  only,  and  a  Collector  of  the  Dla- 
trlct  shall  be  appomted.  to  reside  at  York- 
town,  which  shall  be  the  sole  port  of  entry." 
The  Yorktown  Customhoviae  was  the  first 
in  the  thirteen  colonlee.  and  at  various  peri- 
ods. It  served  as  headquarters  for  Confed- 
erate General  John  B.  Magruder.  a  store,  a 
school,  and  a  bioik. 

In  the  Spring  of  1781.  Jvirt  when  the  fate 
of  the  American  Revolution  seemed  darkest. 
General  Washington  received  word  that  a 
French  fleet  was  on  Its  way  to  help  him. 

It  was  early  September  when  Admiral 
Comte  Francois  de  Grasse  brought  his  fleet 
from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
De  Grasse's  transport  picked  up  Washington's 
troops  at  Klkton.  AnnapolU.  and  Baltimore 
and  brought  them  here  to  the  Yorktown 
Peninsula  to  join  Lafayette.  The  restilt  of 
the  ensuing  batUe  Is  history. 

The  furious  cannonade  shattered  the  Brit- 
ish defenses,  brought  a  surrender  from  Corn- 
wallls  and  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
But  ending  the  war  did  not  bring  an  end  to 
the  financial  troubles  which  plagued  the  new 
nation,  bong  years  of  war  had  left  the 
country  bankrupt. 

On  JUlv  4.  1789.  Congress  passed  the  Tariff 
Act  establishing  the  machinery  for  taxing 
imported  merchandise.  It  was  hailed  by  the 
press  as  the  second  Declaration  of  Inde- 
jjendence."  Pour  weeks  later  on  July  31.  1789. 
by  the  Second  Act  of  the  First  Congress 
the  United  States  Customs  Service  was 
formed. 

When  President  George  Washington  looked 
for  civil  servants  to  staff  his  new  Customs 
Service  he  didn't  have  to  look  beyond  tnose 
who  fought  alongside  him  In  the  Battle  of 
Yorktown. 

Colonel  John  Lamb,  whose  Second  Conti- 
nental Artillery  Regiment  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  the  battle,  became  Collector  of 
Customs  In  New  York. 

Others  who  served  with  him  during  the 
war  and  later  accepted  posts  in  the  Customs 
Sen-ice  were:  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  who 
became  Collector  of  Customs  in  Boston.  Gen- 
eral Delaney  in  Philadelphia,  and  General 
Otho  Williams  in  Baltimore. 

One  who  acquitted  hlnaself  brilliantly  In 
a  command  during  the  Yorktown  campaign 
was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton, 
an  aide-de-camp.  In  September  of  1789  when 
the  Treasun'  Department  was  created.  Hamil- 
ton became  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. His  appointment  marked  the  end  of  an 
era  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
sound  economv  for  the  new  republic. 

From  1789  to  1791  Customs  provided  near- 
ly all  the  Federal  income.  And  in  spite  of  in- 
ternal taxes.  Customs  continued  to  produce 
the  lion's  share  of  Federal  funds  for  almost 
125  yeara — up  until  1913  when  the  first  per- 
sonal income  tax  was  voted. 

Modem-day  Customs  Is  still  vitally  In- 
volved In  the  commercial  and  financial  life 
of  our  nation.  During  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30.  we  collected  »4.3  billion  in 
revenue. 

With  international  trade  and  travel  reach- 
ing unprecedented  heights.  It  is  a  chaUenge 
for  Customs  just  to  keep  pace.  Today  our 
agency  8  reBponslbllltles  extend  beyond  col- 
lecting and  protecting  the  revenue :  over  the 
years,  our  responsibilities  have  multlpUed. 
in  addition  to  controlling  more  than  90.000 
miles  of  border  and  coastline,  we  are  now 
concerned  with  new  threats  to  our  society 
Drug  smugglUig.  skyjacking  and  cargo 
theft  are  some  of  the  national  problems  we 
are  fighting  today.  We  are  also  deeply  In- 
volved in  world  trade  and  tariff  matters. 

While  we  cope  with  change  and  the  chal- 
lenges  of    today's   society,   we    also   seek    to 
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pi«e«rve  tbo«e  timeless  qtialltles  and  tradi- 
tions of  our  service. 

lABt  year  President  Nlzon  proclaimed  the 
ymn  1971  ttiraugh  19'ni  tbe  Bicentennial 
Km  for  tans  nation  end  asked  eeoh  Fe<Jsr»l 
agency  to  underteke  a  prasrun  within  ttielr 
ifMpentlrn  area  of  reeponslbUlty. 

After  reviewing  all  o*  Its  acUvlties  back 
through  history,  the  Customs  Servloe  decided 
for  Its  part  upon  the  dedication  of  historic 
customhousea.  This  is  in  keeping  with  Fed- 
eral government  efforte  to  aooelemte  htetorte 
preservation  progrems  by  Identifying  land« 
marks,  in.  anticipation  of  tiie  Bloentennlal 
observance  of  the  Amertoan  Revolution. 

As  President  NUon  hw  expiesaad  It.  "the 
Bicentennial  year  will  be  one  of  the  great 
opportunities  for  our  nation  to  look  back, 
to  look  around  us.  to  look  ahead — and  join 
In  both  jubilation  and  reeolve  as  we  enter 
the  third  century." 

By  commemtwatlng  the  customhouse — 
symbol  of  Federal  authority  for  nearty  two 
centuries — we  hope  to  insure  an  opportunity 
for  future  generations  to  appreciate  the  oon- 
trlbutions  the  OS.  Customs  Ser^ioe  has 
made  to  our  nation. 

And  we  deeply  appreciate  your  participa- 
tion In  this  ceremony  here  this  morning. 
Thank  you. 


DEFENDS  RIGHT  TO  OPINION 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McaOSKEY,  JR.' 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESKNTAT>VES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1972 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
America  was  founded,  it  has  unfortu- 
nately been  customary,  during  times  oi 
great  controversy,  that  Americans  blt- 
terlj-  criticize  the  patriotism  of  those  of 
opposing  views.  This  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause as  tune  passes,  people  on  both  sides 
of  controversial  issues  generally  come  to 
recognize,  if  not  respect,  the  service 
to  the  Nation  of  those  of  their  former 
opponents  whose  integrity  is  beyond 
question. 

George  Washington.  Abraham  Lm- 
coln,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  were  bitterly 
maligned  in  their  own  time  by  erstwhile 
"patriots. "  This  alone  should  be  lesson 
enough  to  suggest  that  neither  Spiro 
AONEW  nor  Ramsey  Clark  are  anything 
but  patriotic  Americans,  and  that  the 
eyewitness  accounts  of  persons  of  recog- 
nized integrity  such  as  Jane  Fonda  and 
former  Attorney  General  Clark  are  en- 
titled to  afi  much  weight  as  say  the  Air 
Forces  General  Lavalle  who  until  re- 
cently commanded  the  air  war  against 
North  Vietnam  and  was  disciplined  for 
deliberately  deceiving  his  superiors  as  to 
the  natiu*  and  reasons  for  the  bombing 
attacks  he  had  ordered. 

A  great  national  controversy  has  arisen 
over  the  effects  of  history's  most  devas- 
tating aerial  bombardment  on  the  dikes 
which  hold  back  the  death  by  drowning 
of  the  bulk  of  the  populaUon  of  North 
Vietnam — and  several  hundred  American 
prisoners  of  war  as  well.  The  Air  Force 
contends  damage  is  minor;  a  number  of 
foreign  visitors  to  North  Vietnam  con- 
tend that  such  damage  has  created  great 
danger  of  flooding. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  Air 
Force  to  release  the  best  evidence  of 
who  is  telling  the  truth — the  photographs 
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which  are  so  laboriously  and  perilously 
taken  and  compllad. 

Per  some  reason  the  Defense  Depart- 
mant  refuMS  to  reletwe  these  immensely 
accurate  and  comprehensive  aerial  pho- 
tographs of  the  dikes  and  villages  now 
being  struck  by  US.  bombers. 

Under  these  drciunstances.  it  seems 
reasonable  to  consider  the  eyewitness 
accounts  of  individuals  who  have  per- 
sonally visited  those  dikes  and  villages. 
One  such  account,  that  of  Jane  Fonda. 
is  appended  for  consideration : 

W«  Have  N«vn  Bttilt  So  Mant  Roads 
AND  BxisaES 
(By  Jane  FozuU) 
Hanoi.— Wd  Ure  with  the  earth— In  strict 
collaboration  with  the  earth.  It  Is  because  of 
this  that  wa  can  withstand  tlie  bombing."  I 
was  listening  to  Nguyen  Dlnh  Thl,  renown 
author,  poet,  and  playwright  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  had  never  experienced  a  people  who 
cherish  their  earth,  not  only  because  It  Is 
their  source  of  life,  but  because  most  of  them 
can  remember  the  days  before  the  revolution 
when  the  land  belonged  to  the  French,  and 
they  were  "coolies."  Now  It  Is  theirs,  and  their 
clothes  are  stained  with  It,  the  walls  of  their 
houses  are  made  from  It.  The  rivers  are  col- 
ored red  by  It.  Rverywhere,  people  standing 
icnee-deep  In  their  land,  backs  bent,  planting 
their  tear-shaped  rice. 

The  very  existence  of  the  land  In  the  Red 
River  Delta  repreeenta  a  victory  of  the  people 
who  wrested  it  from  the  sea  thousands  of 
years  ago  through  the  construction  of  an  In- 
tricate networlc  of  earthen  dikes.  These  dikes 
protect  them  from  the  waters  raging  down 
the  mountains  during  the  monsoon  season 
and  from  the  sea  water,  an  anntial  threat  to 
this  region,  which  Is  below  sea  level. 

The  overwhelming  sense  one  has  of  unity 
and  collective  spirit  Isn't  a  product  only  of 
the  war  of  resistance,  but  results  from  the 
century-old  struggle  against  water  and 
drought.  The  early  development  of  a  Viet- 
namese state  with  a  centralized  administra- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  need  to  mo- 
bilise the  millions  of  people  required  In 
building  the  dikes.  The  dikes  and  the  nation 
grew  up  together. 

As  we  waited  out  an  air  raid  in  a  bomb 
shelter  in  Hanoi  one  afternoon.  Thl  said, 
"We  don't  build  big  houses  or  palaces.  Our 
Pagodas  are  beautiful,  but  none  are  very  big. 
What  ts  big  In  Vietnam  are  the  dikes.  They 
are  our  monuments." 

These  monuments,  according  to  the  Vlce- 
Mlnister  of  Water  Conservancy  In  North  Viet- 
nam, were  bombed  18  times  In  April  of  this 
year;  46  times  In  May:  46  In  June;  and  In  the 
first  27  days  of  July  they  were  bombed  63 
times. 

COKKXBPONDXNTS    DESCRIBE    AN    ATTACK 

At  his  July  28th  press  conference,  Preel- 
dent  Nlxon  described  reports  of  these  bomb- 
ings as  "enemy  inspired  propaganda".  Admit- 
ting to  some  bomb  hits  on  the  dikes,  he  told 
the  news  conference  they  were  "accidental." 

Outside  Nam  Dlnh  city,  former  textile  capi- 
tal of  Vietnam  which  is  now  80%  rubble.  I 
saw  the  Nghla  Mlnh  dike.  On  June  18tb,  50 
bombs  had  done  extensive  damage  In  three 
places,  each  30  yards  long,  and  caused  many 
deep  cracks  In  the  surface.  One  portion  was 
cut  In  two  by  one-thousand-  and  two-thou- 
sand-pound bombs. 

In  the  town  of  Phu  Ly.  between  Nam  Dlnh 
and  Hanoi,  I  saw  another  bombed  dike,  and 
the  entire  hydraulic  system  destroyed.  On 
July  12.  I  visited  Nam  Sach  district  40  mUes 
east  of  Hanoi,  in  Hal  Hut^;  Province.  The 
whole  district  of  Nam  Sach  la  surrounded  by 
two  rivers,  the  Thai  Blnh  and  the  Klnh  Thai. 
Two  vital  points  on  these  dikes  had  been 
bombed  on  July  9  and  11.  One  portion  on  the 
Klnb  Thai  River  had  been  severed  by  2,000- 
pounders. 
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While  30  foreign  correspondents  were  In 
the  process  of  examining  the  damage  to  the 
Thai  Blnh  dike,  they  witnessed  a  second  at- 
tack by  a  dozen  Phantoms  (F-4's)  and  A-7s 
which  they  said,  "went  into  a  dive  and  re- 
leased several  bombs  and  rockets  against  the 
dike  on  which  we  were  standing."  The  Agence 
Prance  Press  correspondent  reported  on 
July  11  that  they  "all  felt  the  attack  was 
clearly  against  the  dike  system." 

As  I  stood  on  the  Thall  Blnh  dike  the  fol- 
lowing day.  the  flat  rice  paddies  stretched 
out  into  the  distant*.  Here  and  there  a 
cluster  of  hamlets  oould  be  seen.  No  major 
routes,  no  major  communication  Unea,  no 
industry  and  no  military  targets  were  vis- 
ible. What  were  visible  were  the  bomb  craters 
that  have  accumulated  on  both  sides  of  the 

dike. 

Both  dike  segments  in  Nam  Sach  which 
have  been  bombed  are  the  most  strategic,  for 
they  hold  back  the  waters  of  six  rivers  which 
converge  at  this  vital  f>olnt.  If  these  dikes 
are  broken.  It  wlU  endanger  the  Uvea  and 
crops  of  an  Immense  region  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Delta. 

As  one  French  Journalist  told  me,  "From 
what  Nlxon  Is  saying,  one  would  have  to  as- 
sume that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  blow- 
ing up  their  own  flood  control  system  In 
order  to  effect  Western  opinion." 

INDUIXCT    BOMBING    MOST    DAMAGING 

Examining  dikes  one  realizes  that  the  more 
serious  damage  is  not  necessarily  caused  by 
direct  hits,  but  by  the  bombs  falUng  on  the 
sides  of  the  dike.  These  bombs  create  shock 
wave*  that  cause  multiple  cracks  at  the  dike 
base,  the  most  vulnerable  part.  Delayed-Re- 
actlon  PerforaUon  Bombs  are  being  used,  as 
well,  which  enter  the  dikes  on  a  slant  and 
lodge  underneath  their  foundations,  explod- 
ing later.  This  causes  serious  weaknesses 
which  are  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to 
detect,  and  repair  work  becomes  hazardous. 

If  these  weakneses  aren't  discovered  and 
repaired  in  time,  the  pressure  of  the  tor- 
rential waters  which  reach  their  highest 
level  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  may 
cause  the  entire  section  of  the  dike  to  be 
washed  away. 

On  July  28.  President  Nlxon  said  of  the 
dikes,  "We  could  take  them  out.  the  signifi- 
cant part  of  them,  in  a  week."  However,  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  "take  them  out", 
hit  them  directly.  In  order  to  disastrous  dam- 
age— damage  which  will  not  necessarily  be 
visible  on  an  aerial  reconalsance  photo. 

Attacks  against  dike  repair  crews  don't 
show  up  on  aerial  reconnalsance  photos, 
either.  I  talked  with  To  hdlnh  Nguyet,  a  22- 
year  old  Journalism  student.  In  a  whisper 
she  told  me  about  being  In  a  village  ("It  used 
to  be  beautiful,  with  many  coconut  trees") 
on  the  Ma  River  in  Thanh  Hoa  Province.  She 
was  there  on  June  14,  when  the  dikes  were 
bombed  three  times. 

"After  the  bombing,  many  student  teach- 
ers and  medical  students  came  to  mend  the 
dikes,"  she  said.  "The  planes  came  back  and 
dropped  anti-personnel  bombs.  Many  people 
were  killed,  mostly  woman  and  children." 

BXnLOING,    REINFOBCINO.    REPAIRING 

The  people  here  say  that  they  have  con- 
quered the  Red  River,  and  there  Is  basis  for 
Their  pride.  In  the  flood  of  1945.  two  million 
people  died  of  famine.  During  last  summer's 
flood,  the  worst  In  the  last  century,  only  800 
people  died  and  the  Red  River  dike  system 
held  fast.  They  say.  in  fact,  that  last  year's 
floods  enabled  them  to  see  where  the  weak- 
nesses In  the  dikes  were,  and  to  reinforce 
them. 

I  could  see  people  everywhere  carrying  earth 
in  baskets  and  carts,  packing  It  In,  building, 
reinforcing,  repairing  their  dikes.  According 
to  the  Water  Conservancy  Ministry,  In  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  the  people  have 
moved  15  million  cubic  meters  of  earth,  three 
times  more  than  during  the  whole  of  1871. 

During   the  entire   12  years  prior  to   1970, 
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the  people  are  reported  to  bai*a  movad  130 
mlUlon  cubic  meters  of  earth,  which  is  mon 
than  In  all  the  80  years  under  French  ooloa- 
lallsm.  "The  Vietnamese  are  big  movers  of 
earth.  And  It  Is  all  done  with  no  machinery. 
It  Is  the  people  of  every  village  who  partici- 
pate. It  is  part  of  our  national  origin,"  said 
Nguyen  Dlnh  Thl,  laughing,  putting  thlnp 
into  their  social  context,  helping  me  compre- 
hend the  resistance, 

NEW    DIMXNSIOK 

The  bombing  of  the  dikes  has  given  the 
war  a  new  dimension.  The  danger  lies  not 
only  in  people  drowning,  but  most  terrible  for 
a  small  agrarian  society,  the  destruction  ot 
the  land  and  the  famine  that  would  ensue. 
If  the  dikes  are  unable  to  withstand  the  wa- 
ter because  of  the  bombing.  It  will  be  a 
tragedy  for  years  to  oome. 

It  Is  not  Just  a  question  of  manpower,  but 
of  time,  for  it  will  take  the  earth,  packed  Into 
place  to  form  the  new  dikes,  many  years  to  be 
solid  enough  to  hold. 

The  Vietnamese  are  wasting  no  time.  Each 
famUy  has  a  boat  and  are  reinforcing  their 
top  fioors  and  roofs.  Much  thought  Is  being 
given  to  what  kind  of  crops  can  be  grown 
under  water.  They  face  what  appears  to  be  an 
attempt  to  obliterate  their  country  with  the 
sskine  determinism  and  optimism  with  which 
they  have  faced  everyhlng  else. 

Profeesor  Pham  Huy  Thong,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Science  and  History  of  North  Viet- 
nam, said  to  me.  as  the  bombs  shook  my  hotel 
In  the  center  of  Hanoi,  "If  the  principal  route 
Is  destroyed,  we  have  to  construct  second- 
ary routes.  That  way  we  are  enriching  our 
systems  of  roads.  We  have  never  built  so  many 
roads   and  bridges." 

"Nixon  forgets  one  thing,"  he  continued, 
"that  In  destroying  aU  this,  especially  the 
dikes,  he  Is  consolidating  us  becatise  to  re- 
build the  dikes  we  have  to  mobilize  and 
unite  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people." 


VOICE  OP  THE  "500"— 3ID  COLLINS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hoosiers.  of 
course,  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  And 
we  are  much  proud  of  Sid  Collins  who 
is  both  an  institution  and  a  legend  in 
his  own  time. 

The  following  is  an  article  by  Frederic 
A.  Birmingham  in  the  magazine  which 
is  an  institution  suid  a  legend  of  many 
times,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  article  follows: 

Voice  of  the  "500":  So  Collins 
(By  Frederic  A.  Birmingham) 

Once  a  year,  deep  down  In  Texas,  comes 
greenup  time  and  the  blooming  of  the  yel- 
low rose.  Also,  once  a  year,  a  lady  of  some 
eighty  summers  mounts  her  pickup  truck 
and  drlvee  out  of  the  holler  where  she  lives, 
making  tracks  for  a  hill  some  miles  distant. 
That  hill  ts  not  Pike's  Peak  nor  is  It  Mt. 
McKlnley  rr  Mt.  Marcy.  But  t  will  do.  Be- 
cause when  she  unfurls  the  fantastic  sky- 
scratching  aerial  she  has  rigged  up  for  her 
truck  radio,  she  will  hear  the  voice  of  a  man 
m  Indiana  who  will  tell  her  what  she  wants 
to  know.  He  will  tell  her  about  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  a  SOO-mlle  race  fcr  horseless  car- 
riages. And  she  will  listen,  enthraUed,  for  a 
fuU  four  and  one-half  hours. 

Once  a  year.  also.  In  Indiana,  a  crowd 
variously  estimated  at  from  300.000  to  500.- 
000  sculs  win  congregate  on  a  tract  of  539 
a^res  to  witness  the  same  race.  They  are  prob- 
ably  more   Informed   about   automobiles  as 
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.  eroup  than  any  other.  Husbands,  wives 
!Xare  there  to  witness  the  famed  "600' 
«Mch  may  well  be  the  most  exciting  sports 
r^t  in  ihe  world.  They  may  have  driven 
fM^many  davs  to  get  there.  Perhaps  they 
I^ve  found  only  somebody's  lawn  to  park 
™,  because  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  where 
the  race  is  run,  suddenly  swells  its  popuU- 
tion  to  a  bursting  point;  and  perhaps  the 
famUv  has  had  to  sleep  in  their  car  and  find 
^s  where  they  could,  so  as  to  be  on  hand 
^r  the  start.  Well,  they  are  there,  right  on 
the  spot  And  what  do  they  do?  Chances  are 
that  M  they  watch  the  race  from  their  cov- 
eted'seats  (the  grandstands  are  sold  out 
months  in  advance  and  even  general  admls- 
^n  tickets  are  regarded  as  prized  poeaes- 
Lons)  thev  will  not  only  have  the  advantage 
of  seeing  what  is  going  on  before  their  eyes 
m  this  big  racing  event,  they  may  also  be  ad- 
vised throughout  by  their  immediate  neigh- 
bors—who  are  bound  to  be  racing  buffs— and 
also  bv  the  loudspeaker  system  of  the  Speed- 
wav  keeping  them  Informed  on  what  is  hap- 
nenine  down  there  on  the  track.  But  the  odds 
lit  that  with  aU  of  this  Inside  dope,  they  also 
will  come  equipped  with  translator  radios  to 
hear  the  broadcast  of  the  race,  and  to  listen 
to  the  same  voice  which  the  little  old  lady 
m  Texas  Is  straining  her  ears  to  catch  at  the 

same  time. 

The  voice  Is  that  of  Sid  Collins,  the  man 
who  has  for  twenty-five  years  now— with  a 
staff  he  calls  "the  greatest  in  the  world"— 
broadcast  the  news  of  the  race,  over  more 
than  1200  stations  this  year  to  over  one  hun- 
dred million  listeners.  And  the  plain  fact  is. 
whether  you  are  two  thousand  miles  away  or 
lust  a  few  vards  from  the  track,  untU  you  see 
the  race  through  his  eyes  and  hear  him  tell 
It  like  It  is,  you  just  ain't  in  on  the  big  600. 
Because  something  about  this  man,  s<Mne- 
thlng  in  his  knowledge  of  racing,  in  his  love 
for  the  sport,  in  his  insatiable  search  for  the 
pertinent  fact  about  driver,  car.  owner, 
mechanic,  or  parts  engineer,  has  through  the 
years  convinced  untold  hordes  of  listeners 
that  you  can't  experience  this  fantastic  event 
without  Sid.  whether  you're  right  there  next 
to  the  checkered  fiag  or  half  the  globe  re- 
moved from  It. 

Everywhere  In  the  world  where  U.S.  serv- 
ice personnel  are  deployed,  Sid's  voice  wlU  be 
heard  describing  the  race  as  only  he  can.  In 
South  America  and  Central  America,  his 
broadcast  will  be  translated  into  Spanish  and 
Portuguese;  in  other  areas.  Into  French  and 
Italian.  In  Canada,  fifty  stations  wiU  relay 
his  words.  The  director  of  the  network,  an 
ex-race  driver  hlmseU,  Elmer  George,  ar- 
ranges with  AT&T  for  approximately  50.000 
mUes  of  telephone  lines  over  which  the  race 
and  the  four  time-trial  broadcasts  are  car- 
ried. One  of  TV's  highest-paid  stars  recently 
chortled  that  he  had  reached  forty  mlUlon 
viewers  on  a  special  broadcast,  highly  adver- 
tised and  promoted  with  fantastic  hoopla. 
Well  bully  for  him.  Sid  CoUUis  can  double 
It  and  sua  walk  away  with  twenty  million 
to  the  good.  Because  the  500  Is  his  thing— 
what  Ernie  Pyle  caUed  "the  most  exciting 
event  In  terms  of  human  suspense  that  I've 
ever  known." 

What  has  really  happened  here  Is  that  a 
uniquely  engrossing  sptots  event  has  found  a 
man  who  is  an  artist  in  his  own  way  at  mak- 
ing It  come  alive  to  others  who  share  the 
same  deep-seated  aflectlon  for  the  spectacle. 
It  gets  down  to  the  right  man  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  and  now  this  has 
happened  for  twenty-five  years  running.  And 
since  Sid  Is  a  big.  powerful  man  In  his  prime, 
and  the  sport  of  racing  and  the  500  In  par- 
ticular are  booming  like  never  before,  we 
are  witnessing  In  his  performance  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Ittstltution  which  seesu  to  get 
better  every  year,  and  which  everybody  who 
has  ever  heard  it  devoutly  hopes  will  go  on 
into  the  Infinite. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  wretched  wights 
who  has  never  listened  to  Sid's  broadcasts 
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or  watched  the  br»ve  blur  ol  the  racing  mon- 
sters streaking  around  the  Speedway,  you 
may  still  ponder  the  causes  of  It  aU  and  seek 
to  know  the  answers  to  what  they  arc.  The 
covintry  oit  Amerloe  has  bo  much  to  be  proud 
of — ^Its  natural  reeources.  the  vision  o*  Its 
founding  fathers,  the  flow  ol  Ufebiood  from 
other  nations  Into  Its  strength — that  it  takes 
conquering  for  granted  and  waetee  Uttle 
emotion  on  It.  It  buUds  cltlee.  conquers 
prairies,  bridges  rivers,  even  penetrates  the 
universe  without  ao  much  as  a  backward 
glance.  Americans  are  usually  divided  In 
th^r  loves  as  well  as  their  opinions,  but  In 
all  the  claah  of  their  personalities  and  be- 
liefs, they  have  held  unanimously  and  firmly 
to  one  fundamental  love — they  have  been 
carrying  on  an  affair  with  the  automobile 
since  the  first  puny  Uttle  pretender  puffed 
its  smoky  challenge  to  the  horse,  and  their 
affection  for  the  fuel-driven  pony  gets  more 
intense  by  the  year. 

Oddly  enough,  the  love  affair  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  passion  for  speed  in  Itself.  Mr.  Anton 
Hulman,  known  as  Tony  to  everyone  who 
knows  him  and  to  miUlons  who  do  rwjt.  Is 
the  patrician  owner  of  the  Indianapolis 
Speedway,  and  even  he  has  to  wonder  a  bit 
what  gives  between  the  American  and  the 
automobile.  He  recalls  with  a  laugh  the  ye«u- 
of  1946  when  he  bought  the  "brickyard  "  from 
Eddie  Rlckenbacker.  "The  war  was  over,  air- 
craft were  flying  four  and  five  hundred  miles 
an  hour,  and  people  were  saying  that  no  one 
would  bother  to  come  and  see  cars  running 
around  a  track  at  a  hundred  or  so.  They  said 
that  automobile  racing  was  through.  We 
weren't  sure  we  were  even  going  to  seU  a 
seaA."  He  laughs  with  understandable  relish 
as  he  says  this.  The  600  was  more  Jammed 
In  1972  than  ever  before. 

Why?  .  .  .  well,  no  one  has  told  me,  not 
even  Tony  Hulman,  but  I  think  that  It  Is 
because  racing  an  automobile  has  something 
to  do  with  man's  fate  and  the  brief  moment 
he  can — or  thinks  he  can — direct  It  here  on 
earth.  31d  Collins  points  out  that  driving  a 
racing  car  is  a  solitary  test  of  a  man's  heart, 
stamina,  and  "the  fear  that  Is  sometimes 
known  as  courage."  The  driver  has  five  hun- 
dred miles  to  go.  against  thirty-two  oppo- 
nents of  highly  reflned  abUlties,  men  he  wUl 
Joust  with  at  over  200  miles  per  hotir  In  the 
straightaways,  In  traffic  Jams  only  a  few 
Inchee  away  from  the  death  whirling  In  the 
car's  wheels,  on  turns  lashed  at  by  cen- 
trifugal force  that  shakes  a  pulverization  of 
man  and  machine  against  the  wall  down  to 
a  matter  of  a  slight  preesure  of  the  fingers 
on  the  steering  wheel. 

It  is  man's  will  and  skill  against  fantastic 
aids,  and  the  penalty  of  a  mistake  la  often 
death  or  Injury.  Somehow  or  other,  that  test 
of  the  man  alone  has  clung  to  racing  while 
aircraft  at  their  higher  speeds,  and  the  tech- 
nical marvels  of  computers,  even  war  Itself 
as  a  sad  science  have  become  mere  mechani- 
cal equations.  Every  kid  yearns  to  tinker 
with  a  car  engine  and  turn  It  Into  a  master- 
piece of  screaming  power  that  wUl  skim  his 
buggy  faster  across  mother  earth  than  that 
of  his  best  friend  and  rival.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  Sid  Collins  has  an  intereet- 
Ing  obeervatlon  to  make;  Almoot  aU  of  the 
racing  drivers  would  like  to  be  astrooauts. 
But  almost  all  of  the  astronauts  have  come 
around  to  the  track  at  some  time  or  another. 
AtKl  the  funny  thing  Is  that  the  astronauts, 
fascinated  as  they  are  by  the  can,  nearly  all 
say  the  same  thing — You  couldn't  get  me 
mto  one  of  those  .  .  .  they're  too  dangerous.' 
That's  part  of  It.  then.  The  enduring  love 
affair  between  Americans  and  the  automobUe 
It  would  not  be  wholly  fair  to  say  that  the 
effort*  of  Sid  Collins  alone  complete  the  pic- 
ture at  the  Indianapolis  Speedway,  since 
there  are  hundreds  of  others  involved  who 
contribute  to  that  eziormous  acoompllah- 
ment.  Yet  be  plays  a  key  role,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  taUc  about  tb»  600— after  theae 
twenty-flve  years  In  which  he  has  been  Its 
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ofllctal  voice  all  over  the  globe — and  not  say 
that  Sid  has  played  a  real  part  in  lU  devel- 
opment. For  Instance,  he  ha«  become  a  celeb- 
rity In  hie  o»'n  right  and  enjoyed  some  of 
the    usual    prlvUegee    accorded    such    public 
recognition:    he    is    a   Kentucky    Colonel,   a 
Sagamore  of  the  Wabaah,  an  Adnural  of  the 
Oreat   Navy   of   the   State   ot   Nebraska,   an 
Honorary  Mayor  of  Helena,  Montana,  a  Texas 
Ranger,   Vor<«ty'a   "Man  of  the  Year.'    And 
out    In    the    farm   country   where   they   take 
such  things  as  animal  htisbandry  seriously,  a 
champion  hog   is  named  after  him   (who  It 
must  be  presumed  will  perF>etuate  the  name 
through  generations  of  piglets  to  oome).  He 
has  had  his  picture  taken  with  prseticaUy 
every  famous  racing  driver  suxce  1948.  with 
Cyd  CharlBse  among  a  bevy  of  other  beauties, 
and  there  Is  always  the  chance  that  he  may 
someday  be  kissed  by  Andy  KranatelU,  the 
tough  car  builder  who  becomes  ecstatic  In 
victory.  Sid  wears  these  and  a  dotwn  more 
similar  honors  lightly,  but  there  are  a  couple 
of  other  accolades  which  are  perhajse  more 
meaningful  to  him  and  to  us  here.  In  1963.  on 
Sid's  fifteenth  anniversary  as  the  600  "voice," 
he  was  surprised  by  a  trophy  which  now  reats 
m   his   study,   donated   by    the   thirty-three 
drivers  starting  in  the  race  that  year.  Strictly 
a  matter  of  spontaneously   passing   the  hat 
from  garage  to  garage,  with  1960  winner  Jim 
RaUunann  doing  the  collecting.  It  Is  a  hand- 
some one  Indeed  .  .  .  but  not  laore  handsome 
than  the  inscription  which  says  In  part.  "In 
^preclatlon   for   his   valued   service   to  the 
racing   fraternity   as   the   voice   of  the   600." 
Racing  drivers  don't  usually  take  that  kindly 
to  specialists  In  another  craft.  This  was  the 
only  time,  before  or  since,  that  the  drivers 
have  so  honored   anybody.  Sid  also  owns  a 
similar    award    given    by    the    National   Car 
Owners    Aaaoctatlon.    stimulated    by   his    pal 
J.  C.  Agajanian.  the  veteran  car  owner.  Sid 
too   has    received    the    Edenburn    Trophy,    A 
good    five    feet    In   height.    It   stands    in    the 
Speedway  Museum,  flanked  by  such  marvels 
as  the  Marmon  Wasp  which  won  the  600  in 
1911     and    the     big,     wide-wheeled    sinister 
powerhouses  of   later  years.  Sid's  name   was 
added  In  1969  to  a  long  list  of  racing  greats 
Including  Tony  Hulman,  Raynaond  Firestone 
and  Wilbur  Shaw.  Only  one  name  is  so  hon- 
ored annually. 

Sportswriters  as  a  breed  are  not  much  given 
to  praise  of  others  In  the  reporting  game, 
whether  vocal  or  otherwise.  But  Jim  Murray, 
one  of  the  best,  wboee  syndicated  column 
emanates  from  the  Los  Anfeles  Timet,  has 
this  to  say  about  Sid:  "I  guees  the  toughest 
athletic  event  ...  to  caU  by  radio  or  TV 
is  the  Indianapolis  500  ...  It  is  widely  be- 
lieved that  more  people  know  the  Einstein 
Theory  than  were  able  to  figure  out  who  was 
leading  the  500  for  the  last  twenty  laps  this 
year  (1966).  In  the  first  place  (for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  the  past  three  i  the  field  had  been 
shriveled  by  two-thirds.  Even  before  the 
race  was  really  started,  the  air  was  fuU  of 
flying  nvets.  wheels,  axles,  and  cart  and  driv- 
ers were  wealing  fences  and  heading  for  the 
Ohio  border  on  the  double.  They  even  had  a 
traffic  Jam  in  Victory  Lane  at  the  end.  Two 
oars  showed  up  to  claim  the  win.  One  of  the 
guys  out  of  the  300,000  on  haiid  who  knew 
Qtaham  HUl  was  a  winner  was  a  Speedway 
fixture,  a  man  known  as  'the  voice  of  the 
500'  .  .  ."  And  Jim  went  on  to  pralae  aid 
for  a  full  ccdumn. 

So  it  becomes  pretty  clear  that  our 
haa  a  lot  more  going  foe  him  than  Just 
out  there  on  his  own  In  front  of  the  biggest 
sports  crowd  gathered  in  any  one  year  at 
one  place.  One  thing  may  be  his  experteoea. 
of  course.  Sid  Is  a  well  Bet-up  guy  who  wean 
bis  middle  years  well.  But  Just  tJia  aame  ha 
started  out  with  and  surrlvetf  many  cr**t 
tiamee  in  announcing  that  ware  riwllaily 
ooaneoted  with  one  particular  apart — man 
like  BUI  Stern,  Bill  Oonnn.  Olem  MoCarthy, 
Ted  Uuslng — the  Curt  Oovilys  and  Ghrla 
Schenkels  of  another  era.  No  other  announc- 
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er-8  voice  has  been  so  Integral  to  and  Identl- 
ned  with  any  one  sport  a«  SW  Collin's  hM 

with  auto  racing.  ^    ^  .     .i,,.^ 

3ome  of  Sid's  aaeeta  hark  back  to  thote 
years.  He  talks  with  a  Itlnd  of  old-faahloned 
authority  in  his  somewhat  c»urtly  manner, 
and  It  slt»  well  today,  when  not  everyone  ^ 
the  air  has  a  comparable  vocabulary,  backed 
by  a  tendency  to  speak  lor  himself  when  he 
wants  to,  or  believes  that  the  broadcast  will 
sain  by  It. 

One  of  the  Jokes  Sid  has  to  field  as  grace- 
fully as  he  can  several  million  times  between 
races  U  that  he  has  the  softest  Job  in  the 
world  since  he  works  only  one  day  a  year 
This    is    .iot    precisely    the   case.    Sid    Is   the 
sports  director  of  station  WIBC   In  IndUn- 
aoolls  and  has  been  for  over  two  decades.  He 
has  broadcast  over  9000  consecutive  nightly 
sports    programs   on    the    station,    includmg 
calling  Big  Ten  football  and  basketball  games 
and  Olvmplc  swimming  and  loe-skatlng  trials, 
not  to  mention  Indiana's  high-school  baskev- 
ball  tournament,  where  one  misplaced  word 
in    that    hoop-oriented    Hoosler   state   could 
well  earn  him  a  ride  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 
He  has  shared  the  TV  mike  with  people  like 
Qarrv  Moore  and  Steve  Allen   Sid  is  also  Di- 
rector of  Auto  Racing  for  radio  station  KLAC 
in  Los  Angeles,  hotbed  of  the  sport.  Besides 
this,  aid  has  served  as  anchor  man  for  the 
nationally   televised   series  of  auto  races  on 
the   lao-statlon  TVS  network  to  New  York. 
He  makes  talks  all  over  America  and  is  much 
sought   after  as  an  MC  and  banquet  toast- 
master.  What  it  all   comes  down   to  Is  that 
Collins  is  a  freelance  sports  announcer  with 
a   number   of    clients,   and    his   heart    given 
completelv  to  one  of  them,  the  500. 

Tony  Hulman  praises  Sid  not  only  for  his 
accomplished  delivery  and  poise  but  for  the 
mass    of     Information     the    announcer    has 
stashed  awav  somewhere  in  his  mind.  This  Is 
probably  true,  but  31d  denies  being  a  walk- 
mg  computer.    'I  really  don't  need  to  be.  do 
I,   when  I   can   call  on   the   greatest  drivers 
and  mechanics  and  track  historians  to  help 
me  out  at  a  minutes  notice  .  right  there  on 
the  track?"  Just  the  same.  Sid  comes  to  the 
track    everv    500    day     with    a    two-suiter 
crammed  with  his  homework— histories  of  all 
the   drivers,   mechanical  breakdowns  of  the 
cars,  dope  on  the  mechanics,  owners,  the  pit 
crews  themselves,  and  anythmg  else  that  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  might  suddenly  be- 
come the  focus  of  hU  broadcast.  In  the  swln 
of  events  and  accidents  beyond  his  power  to 
control     or     manipulate      "Happily"     (Bids 
word* .  he  does  not  need  to  call  on  his  stash- 
away   Ubrarv  verv  often    To  begin  with,   he 
has  a  team  of  experts  rl(?ht  at  his  elbow.  For 
the    past    fourt«»n    years,    It    has    Included 
Freddie  Agabaahlan— and  currently  Len  Sut- 
ton— both  racing  drivers  of  yore.  In  addition, 
a  young  Englishman  named  Donald  Davidson 
came  all  the  way  from  London  at  his  own 
expense    to    prove    that    he    had    memorized 
ever\thlng  there  was  to  know  about  the  500 
since   Its  inception.  He  had,  too,  to  the  as- 
tonishment   of    500    regulars    who    are    no 
slouches    themselves    at    that    game.    So    he 
stayed  on  as  a  member  of  Sid's  team.  John 
de  Camp.  Purdue  engineering  graduate,  han- 
dles statistics. 

Sid  Collins  can  use  a  team,  despite  the  fact 
that    m    the    long    four-and-one-half-hour 
l)roadoast  he  does  about  80  percent  of  the 
talking  himself.  But  what  makes  his  accom- 
pUahment  border  virtually  on  the  miraculous 
Is  that  he  cannot  see  all  of  the  race  himself 
(nor  can  anyone  at  the  Speedway) .  If  you  are 
oriented  to  the  sight  of  a  footbaU  stadium 
holding  say.  100.000  spectators  and  thinking 
of  this  as  being  somstblng  pretty  big.  the 
Indianapoils  Speedway  wUl  set  your  sights 
agocgUng.  The  stands  bold  200.000,  and  the 
aeottona  on  the  baokstretch  are  merely  a  blur 
as  seen  from  the  finish  line,  more  than  a  oou- 
ple  ot  miles  away.  Tlie  straightaways  are  each 
a  mile  long,  and  the  turns  at  the  ends  each 
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a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  puts  the  action 
across  two  and  a  half  miles,  not  a  hundred 
yards.  There  are  thirty-three  racers  out  there 
at  the  start  and  It  Is  not  long,  what  with  en- 
gine trouble,  cars  passing  and  or  making  pit 
stops,  and  possibly  a  tangle  or  two,  before 
to  the  neophyte  the  track  is  just  one  long 
parade  of  snarling  cars,  with  no  recognizable 
leader  and  no  tall  runner. 

Well    Sid  stands  high  in  the  tower  right 
above  the  finish  line  ^'hangmg  on  the  clouds 
by  my  thumbs")  but  on  this  enormous  oval 
even  he  cannot  follow  the  fuU   run  of  the 
cars.  He  can  see  perhaps  seventy-five  yards  up 
the  straightaway  to  his  right—where  the  cars 
come    slamming    down    towards    the    main 
stands— about  100  yards  to  his  left  as  far  as 
the  first  turn,  and  only  about  15  percent  of 
the  pit  action.  Naturally  he  knows  the  track 
like  the  palm  of  his  hand,  in  fact  he  drove 
me    around    It    in    solitary    splendor    In    his 
Caddy,  not  trying  for  speed   (•Yellow  Is  my 
racing  color. '  he  says  with  a  grin)   but  still 
putting   across  the   sight   and   sense   of   the 
racing  driver  taking  those  banked  (9  degrees 
and  12  minutes)  turns  and  then  heavy-foot- 
ing It  down  the  chute  of  the  grandstands  on 
the  straightaways  at  better  than  200  miles 
an  hour.  It  Is  an  eerie  sensation  and  It  cannot 
help  but  tighten  up  the  stomach  muscles  a 
bit  on  the  first  time  around,  just  at  the  very 
thought  of  what  these  men  go  through  for 
200  laps,  1/  they  make  it  to  the  finish.  (They 
might  as  weU,  by  the  way,  no  matter  how  far 
back   in   the   pack   they   are:    the   last   man 
usually  earns  at  least  »10,000  in  the  above-a- 
mlUlon  given  out  to  the  winner  and  those 
who  are  back  there  eating  his  exhaust.) 

So  what  Sid  must  do  U  to  orchestrate  a 
barrage  of  reports  from  his  team  of  spotters 
out  there  at  various  vantage  points  on  the 
track.  He  has  blnoctilarB,  but  he  needs  their 
eyes  more.  Slds  stand-in  eyes  and  ears  out 
there    are    Mike    Ahearn.    turn    one;    Howdy 
Bel,    turn    two;    Doug    Zlnk,    middle    back- 
stretch;  Ron  Carrell,  turn  three;  Jim  Shelton, 
turn  tour.  He  handles  the  start  and  finish 
straightaway  himself.  Chuck  Marlowe  patrols 
the  north  pit,  Luke  Walton  the  center  pit, 
and  Lou  Palmer  the  south  pit  and  Victory 
Lane  the  minute  the  winner  comes  in.  Sid 
used  to  cover  Victory  Laoe  himself,  but  In 
1950    when   the   race   was  stopped   early   at 
345  miles  by  rain,  he  had  to  blast  his  way 
down  there  in  a  surprise  dash.   -Like  a  horse, 
there  is  a  wrong  side  to  a  race  car,"  he  says, 
remembering    that    he    approached    winner 
Johnny    Parsons   from    the    side    where    the 
white-hot  exhaust  pipe  was.  The  crowd  forced 
him   against    It    untU    his   trousers   smoked. 
He    got   out   of   that   by   bracing   both    feet 
agaUist  the  side  of  the  car  and  pushing  back 
against  the  crowd  with  all  he  had. 

Sid  has  a  producer.  Jack  Morrow,  but  the 
orchestration  on  the  broadcast  is  a  duet  of 
timing— including  even  when  to  slide  in  a 
commercial.  He  is  not  the  one  to  permit  a 
break  in  any  action  even  for  the  sake  of  a 
paid  announcement  (a situation  the  sponsors 
respect   and   condone,  by   the   wayi.   CoUlns 
has  a  couple  of  runners  constantly  check- 
mg  the  thirty-three  track  'spotters"  on  the 
tower   deck   below,   to   make   sure   that   the 
time  and  order   of   the  race   are  known  to 
him  continuously.  He  also  has  two  men  Just 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  lead  car,  whatever  that 
one  Is.  as  well  as  another  standing  by  In  the 
hospital   area  In  case  news  takes  a  sudden 
shift  down  there.  All  In  all,  his  team  numl)er8 
thirty-five  members,  every  last  man  dedicated 
to  getting  the  right  news  to  Sid  as  It  hap- 
pens. The  decisions  are  entirely  up  to  him. 
Even  as  he  Is  broadcasting  his  topic  of  the 
moment — he  cannot  tal*  about  the  lead  car 
for   the   entire    fotir   hours   of   the   race,   of 
course,  and  must  take  side  excursions  Into 
Interviews,  racing  anecdotes,  personal  sides  of 
the  drivers,  and  the  like— he  must  keep  flick- 
ing his  eyes  at  communiques  coming  In  from 


all  of  his  field  men;  a  tangls  of  cars  here,  aa 
unexpected  pit  stop  there,  a  quick  changs 
of  places  on  the  straightaway  two  and  a  half 
miles  away  from  him  across  the  Speedway, 
and  much,  much  more. 

All  this  makes  tremendotis  demands  on  the 
stamina,  brains,  refiexes,  and  judgment  of 
the  man  In  the  tower.  (Old-ttmers  still  call 
it  the  "pagoda"  after  the  Oriental-styled 
wooden  tower  erected  by  the  first  owner  of 
the  speedway.  Carl  O.  Fisher.  The  pagoda 
went  down  in  1968,  the  victim  of  old  age. 
and  Sid  recalls  that  he  expected  to  go  down 
with  It  that  year.  In  a  losing  race  with  its 
vast  colony  of  termites.) 

Sid  is  up  to  all  this  or  he  wouldn't  be  there 
year  after  vear.  getting  better  all  the  time. 
Not  long  out  of  Indiana  University  (where  he 
gjraduated  as  an  officer  of  his  senior  class  In 
1944  just   In  time  to  hop  Into  a  VS.  Army 
truck  and  go  on  to  K.P.  that  evening  at  Port 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  the  European  theater 
somewhat  later) .  Sid  got  his  first  chance  at 
track  annotmclng  In  1948  when  they  set  him 
to  working  the  south  turn,  under  Bill  Slater 
in  the  pagoda.  Sid's  big  break  came  In  1960, 
when  Slater  took  HI  and  Sid  moved  Into  the 
top  spot  under  emergency  pressures.  He  didn't 
crack,  and  that's  how  the  sorcerers  appren- 
tice first  got  the  magic  wand  m  his  land.  Tony 
Hulman's   faith   In   Sid   has   never   wavered. 
Hulman  shows  a  gentleman  sportsman's  reti- 
cence in  comparing  Sid  to  other  race-track 
announcers,  but  his  inner  message  is  clear. 
Says  he  with  a  meaningful  look:     I've  heard 
announcers  at  tracks  all  over  the  world,  and 
I  would  sav  that  Sid  is  easily      .   .  er  .  .  . 
one  of  the  best."  Freely  translated:  Sid  Is  It. 
Collins  started  out  wanting  to  he  a  doctor, 
during  his  boyhood  in  Indianapolis.  He  hus- 
tled   in    his    father's    store,    delivered   news- 
papers,   and   attended   college   with   that  in 
view.  But  three  vears  In  the  Army  broke  up 
the  pre-med  pattern  of  study,  and  he  became 
a  broadcaster  in  Kokomo.  on  then  WKMO. 
now  WIOJ.  What  makes  Sid  tick  today  in  his 
specialty   is   a   gift   for  dramatizing   racing, 
which  he  loves  wholeheartedly,  without  over- 
doing It.  He  sees  the  color  of  It  all:  the  pag- 
eant of  60,000  parked  cars  in  the  Infield  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  fifty  states  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  huge  democracy  of 
the  500— millionaires  and  farmers,  business- 
men and   carhops,  straining  their  eyes  and 
ears  at  the  same  spectacle — the  drama  of  the 
race  drivers,  such  as  one  who  came  to  the 
track  first  as  a  dishwasher  hoping  to  wind 
up  in  Vlctorv  Lane. 

Sid  talks  to  all  these  drivers  and  the  crews 
In  the  month  precedtog  the  big  day,  he  strolls 
around  the  garages  and  workplta.  passing  a 
casual  word  here  and  there  to  a  friend,  mak- 
ing new  contacts  and  learning  his  job  from 
the  inside.  People  take  to  Sid.  He  is  free  and 
easy    with  no    "side"  to  him  at  all.  He  has 
played  golf  with  President  Elsenhower,  but 
he  "doesn't   change   his   manner   when  hes 
swapping  remarks  with  a  lad  who's  a  special- 
ist at  changing  a  left  rear  wheel,  and  learn- 
ing how  to  buy  seconds  of  time  which  could 
mean  a  race  won  or  lost.  That  same  manner 
gets  into  his  broadcasting,  and  perhaps  that 
may  be  his  greatest  strength.  Many  announ- 
cers  pontificate  to  the   world   at   large,  or 
mumble  away  to  themselves.  But  something 
about  Sid's  special  delivery  In  that  easy  bari- 
tone, with  just  a  touch  of  a  soft  down-hon»e- 
in-Indlana  accent,  Is  one-to-one.  The  listener 
gets  the  idea  that  Sid  Is  talking  only  to  him, 
telling  how  It  Is  over  a  beer  or  so.  Thats 
what  glues  Ql's  In  North  African  stations  to 
the  radios  In  their  tents  when  the  tempera- 
ture Is  106  m  the  shade,  and  sailors  on  Ber- 
ing  Straits   icebreakers   to  their  earphones, 
when  8ld  Is  giving  out  with  the  500  dope. 
One    hundred    mUlion    listeners.    The   post- 
marks of  the  mall  received  Include  one  frcwi 
a  submerged  submarine,  amd  range  to  Dennw 
Hulme,  a  fan  listening  in  Avistralia.  And  au 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
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Most  of  us  can  tell  our  entire  life  history  In 
five  minutes  and  the  rest  of  what  we  know 
itt  about  eight  to  ten  minutes  more.  It's  sur- 
orlsing  how  much  you  can  say  In  sixty  sec- 
onds   and  how  long  Just  a  twenty-mlnute 
gniel  on  anv  subject  can  be.  But  four  and 
one-half  hours  of  It!  Perhaps  Sid's  greatest 
test  came   In    1964.  To  begin   with,  he  had 
developed  a  temperature  of   103  and  a  sore 
throat  the  day  before  the  race.  He  lost  his 
voice,  in  fact,  and  had  to  walk  around  with 
a  card  asking  people  not  to  make  him  talk. 
He    managed     to     squeak     out     the     first 
few  minutes  of  the  race.  Which  Is  In  Itself 
not  easy.  Sid  confesses  that  every  time  Tony 
Hulman    Intones    that    heart-stirring    com- 
mand—"Gentlemen,   start    your   engines!" — 
he  is  so  greatly  moved  he  has  all  he  can  do 
to   announce    the    start    and    then    quickly 
throw  the  switch  to  Ahearn  on  the  first  turn. 
■Then  professionalism   takes   over."   and   he 
rolls  through  the  rest  of  the  race  In  stride. 

1964  demanded  his  all.  however.  Sick  and 
shaky  already  from  his  illness,  and  Just  hop- 
ing to  get  through  the  day.  And  then  it  hap- 
pened. On  the  second  lap  there  was  a  gigantic 
pUe  up  coming  out  of  the  Number  4  turn. 
One  by  one  the  cars  emsrged  to  tool  down 
the  track.  The  cries  went  up  In  the  grand- 
stand: "There's  Poyt !— There's  XJnser!— 
They're  OK!  They  made  it  .  .  ." 

But  two  were  missing.  Driver  Eddie  Sachs 
and  Dave  McDonald  were  fatally  injured  in 
the  accident. 

Now,  Sid  knew  Eddie  a  long  time  as  a 
friend,  a  man  everj'one  loved,  the  so-called 
■clown  prince  of  racing."  The  race  wa.s 
halted.  After  the  announcement  there  was 
not  a  sound  in  the  stands.  Men  took  ofl  thel' 
hats.  People  were  weeping.  Sid  closed  his 
eyes,  picked  up  his  mike,  and  spoke  softly 
into  It.  This  is  what  he  ad  Ubbed.  in  part. 

■'Some  men  try  to  conquer  life  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  In  these  days  of  our  outer-space 
attempts,  some  men  try  to  conquer  the  uni- 
verse. Race  drivers  are  courageous  men  who 
try  to  conquer  life  and  death.  They  calculate 
their  risks  and  in  our  talking  with  them 
over  the  years.  I  think  we  know  their  inner 
thoughts."  In  regard  to  racing,  they  take  it  as 
apart  of  living. 

"The  race  driver  who  leaves  this  earth 
mentally  when  he  straps  himself  Into  the 
cockpit,  to  try  for  what  is  to  him  the  biggest 
conquest  he  can  make,  is  aware  of  the  odds — 
and  Eddie  Sachs  played  the  odds.  He  was 
serious  and  frivolous  ...  he  was  fun  ...  he 
was  a  wonderful  gentleman.  He  took  much 
needimg  and  gave  much  needling  and  Just  as 
the  astronauts  do  perhaps,  these  boys  on  the 
race  track  ask  no  quarter  and  they  give 
none.  If  they  succeed  they're  heroes,  and  If 
they  fail,  they  have  tried  and  It  was  Eddie's 
desire,  I  am  sure,  and  his  wlU  to  try  with 
everything  he  had,  which  he  always  did. 

•So  the  only  healthy  way  perhaps  we  can 
approach  the  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  a  friend 
like  Eddie  Sachs  is  to  know  that  he  would 
have  wanted  us  to  face  It  as  he  did  ...  as  It 
has  happened  .  .  .  not  as  we  wish  It  would 
have  happened  .  .  .  We're  all  speeding  toward 
death  at  the  rate  of  sUty  minutes  every 
hour — only  difference  Is  that  we  don't  know 
how  to  speed  and  Eddie  Sachs  did.  And  so, 
since  death  has  a  thousand  or  more  doors, 
Eddie  Sachs  exits  this  earth  In  a  race  car,  and 
knowing  Ekldie,  I  assume  that  Is  the  way  he 
would  have  wanted  It. 

"Bryon  said,  "'Whoni  the  Gods  love  die 
young'  .  .  .  Eddie  was  thirty-seven.  To  his 
widow  Nancy  axid  to  his  two  children,  we  ex- 
tend our  extreme  sympathy  and  regret.  This 
boy  won  the  pole  in  1961  and  1962  .  .  .  and 
was  a  proud  race  driver. 

■Well,  as  we  do  at  Indianapolis  and  in  rac- 
ing, the  race  continues  .  .  .  unfortunately  to- 
day without  Eddie  Sachs. " 

After  the  race  30,000  letters  poured  in  to 
Sid  acclaiming  bU  eulogy  and/CM*  asking  iar 
a  c<q>y.  Some  wondered  how  he  had  been  able 
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to  find  a  minister  so  quickly  to  speak  those 
words — they   could   hardly   credit   a   broad- 
caster  with   such   spiritual   eloquence.   One 
hardbitten  curmudgeon  accused  Bid  of  hav- 
ing prepared   thirty-three  such  eulogies  In 
advance,  one  for  each  driver,  to  produce  at 
such  a  moment!  But  Sid  needs  no  prepara- 
tion to  speak  from  the  heart.  He  does  It  all 
the  time,  on  and  off  the  track.  That  d»y 
he  and  his  staff  had  to  talk  for  six  hours 
straight,    two   hours    of    Improvisation    with 
Agabashlan    over    a    race    red-flagged    to    a 
hushed  halt  for  the  first  time  In  the  600's 
history.  After  six  hours  of  steady  broadcast- 
ing, they  wrapped  up  the  marathon  broad- 
cast at  last  at  4:27.  Sid  had  been  on  since 
'  10:30.  Psychologists  please  note:  at  4:30,  his 
sore  throat  was  gone. 

He  smiles  often  and  easily.  One  time  the 
Joke  was  on  him  (or  perhaps  not),  having 
to  do  with  his  little  habit  of  dreaming  the 
winner  of  the  500  and  placing  the  name  In  a 
sealed  envelope  before  the  race.  He  correct- 
ly dreamed  Wallard  In  '51.  Ward  In  '59,  and 
Andrettl  In  '69.  Sid  psyched  the  Andrettl 
prediction  a  bit  and  broke  his  rule  of  secrecy 
by  announcing  at  a  dinner  two  weeks  before 
the  race  that  he  had  dreamed  of  Andrettl 
as  the  winner.  Mario  himself  was  In  the 
audience  that  evening.  That  gave  Sid  some- 
thing of  a  name  as  a  dreamboat.  And  so  the 
next  year  he  was  beselged  by  drivers  asking 
him  to  divulge  who  It  was  he  had  dreamed 
about  this  time.  Sid  obliged,  with  his  char- 
acteristic   wide    grin:    "Raquel    Welch." 

Unlike  other  sportscasters,  Sid  always  signs 
off  quoting  a  serious  thought  or  a  bit  of 
poetry,  dedicating  It  to  the  Indianapolis  600 
winner.  Among  many  he  has  used  over  the 
years  was  this  by  Henry  David  Thoreau: 

"If  one  advances  confidently  In  the  direc- 
tion of  his  dreams  and  endeavors  to  live  the 
life  which  he  has  imagined,  he  will  meet  with 
a  success  unexpected." 

It  would  appear  that  those  words  can  be 
applied  to  Sid  Collins. 


THE  SOVIET  OLYMPIC  TEAM— 
A  STUDY  IN  GENETICS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1972 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  while  the 
final  total  gave  the  Soviets  an  Olympic 
victory  in  team  points,  the  televised  ac- 
tivities were  most  revealing. 

The  Communists  repeatedly  call  them- 
selves a  Union  of  Socialist  Republics, 
which  supposedly  comprise  a  wide  range 
of  races,  tribes,  and  ethnic  groups.  But 
the  Soviet  champions  seen  on  the  world's 
TV  screens  were  far  more  Nordic  or 
Grermanic  than  even  a  cross  section  of 
the  population  of  the  Northeast  United 
States. 

Missing  in  the  Soviet  team  representa- 
tion were  individuals  readily  identified 
as  Mongol  Tatars.  Kazaks.  Kalmyks, 
Turkic  Uzbeks,  Kirghiz,  CJeorgians,  Ar- 
menians, Slavs,  Koreans,  Chinese,  Lapps, 
andUkraiiiians. 

On  the  contrary,  the  blonde  and  bru- 
nette Soviet  women  pajticlpants  more 
cloaely  resembled  the  Scandauivian 
American  girls  one  would  expect  to  find 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  or  the 
Scotch-Irish  American  belles  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 
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This  is  not  to  say  or  even  suggest  that 
the  parents  of  the  young  blonde  and 
brunette  athletes  who  represented  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Olympics  are  In  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  Oovemment — actually 
they  have  less  voice  and  chance  in  Mos- 
cow politics  than  do  their  distant  cousins 
In  the  U.S.A.  here  in  Washington— but 
it  does  suggest  that  in  individual  com- 
petition they  must  distinguish  themselves 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  So- 
viet egalitarians. 

A  genetic  study  of  the  classless,  race- 
less  Soviet  Union  in  conjunction  with  the 
Soviet  Olympic  team  must  prove  most 
embarrassing  to  the  environmentalists. 

I  include  a  recent  editorial  by  Mr.  Ned 
Touchstone,  editor  of  the  Councilor.  1827 
Texas  Avenue.  Shreveport.  La.,  following 
m>-  remarks  along  with  a  selected  portion 
of  a  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  print 
entitled  "'The  Soviet  Empire:  A  Study  in 
Discrimination  and  Abuse  of  Power": 
Olympics  Betray  Truth  Abovt  Sovirr  Union 

AND    R,ACE 

Munich. — The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  lead  the  world  in  claiming  that 
racial  distinctions  are  only  skin  deep. 

But  tens  of  mllUons  of  television  viewers 
saw  the  hypocrisy  of  these  claims  as  Soviet 
athletes  performed  in  the  Olympics  Members 
of  the  Red  team  failed  to  reflect  the  wide 
range  of  tribes  and  races  which  comprise  the 
230  million  or  so  inhabitants  of  the  USSR. 
Take  for  Instance  the  Soviet  Union's  gym- 
nastic team  which  walked  off  with  top  hon- 
ors. Russia  Is  a  land  in  which  there  are  far 
more  dark  visaged  people  than  blondes  or 
brown-hatred  people  Yet  the  Soviet  cham- 
pions seen  on  TV  screens  around  the  world 
were  far  more  Nordic  or  Germanic  than  a 
cross-section  of  the  population  of  the  North- 
eastern Umted  States  The  Soviet  girls  closely 
resembled  the  Scandinavian  girls  one  might 
find  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  or  the 
Scots- Irish  (Ulster)  lassies  of  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

The  Soviet  Union  follows  the  lead  of  the 
USA  In  selection  of  astronauts,  also.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  the  Soviet  astronauts  have  been 
of  stock  similar  to  USA  astronauts. 

The  Nordic-Germanic  people  of  the  USSR 
do  not  control  the  Soviet  government.  They 
have  even  less  voice  In  Moscow  politics  than 
do  their  distant  cousins  In  the  USA  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Part  of  the  fair  people  of  the  USSR  axe 
descended  from  Germans  who  settled  in  the 
Volga  Valley  in  the  18th  century  at  the  In- 
vitation of  Catherine  the  Great. 

Other  groups  In  Russia  include  the  com- 
mercially and  politically  talented  Khacars: 
Mongol  Tatars;  Kataks;  Kalmyks;  Turkic 
Uzbeks;  Kirghiz;  Georgians;  Armenians; 
Byelorussians;  Slavs;  Koreans;  Chinese; 
Lapps:  and  Ukrainians. 

Red  propagandists  In  the  USA  constantly 
press  for  intermarriage  of  races,  but  have  a 
double  standard  on  this  subject  In  the 
USSR  Lenin  entertained  the  "melting  pot" 
Idea  when  he  came  to  power  50  years  ago. 
But  he  abandoned  the  scheme  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Red  Ruasu  would  need 
all  the  vigor  and  cultural  vitality  that  it 
could  get — and  mongrellaed  nations  such  as 
Egypt,  Brazil  and  India  have  historloaUy 
faded  In  direct  relation  to  mongrelUatlon. 
(KdTOB'B  Non. — When  I  was  briefly  held 
captive  by  the  2»th  Soviet  Army  in  July.  1»4« 
I  noted  that  the  privates  were  Asiatics,  some 
of  the  non-coms  were  Slavles,  the  Jtinlor  offi- 
cers were  Nordics  and  the  political  offlcsrs 
were  Khaears.  Their  female  camp  foUowen 
looked  like  a  cross  between  a  Mack  truck 
and  an  Eskimo. ) 
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GOOD  HEALTH  AND  WEIGHT 
WATCHING 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RESPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1972 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most    pervasive    needs   throughout 
country  is  for  programs  to  assure 
health    and   well-being 
Indeed,    the    fact    that 
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national,  Inc.,  which  has  helped  millions 
of  people  the  world  over  to  conquer  their 
weight  problem. 

Characteristic  of  its  acknowledged 
leadership.  Weight  Watchers  recently 
introduced  a  new  weight  reduction  pro- 
gram, the  result  of  the  most  advanced 
scientific  information  available  on 
health,  nutrition,  and  the  causes  of 
obesity. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  new  program  is  that  members  of 
Weight  Watchers  now  are  permitted  to 
eat.  in  moderation,  such  formerly 
"taboo"  foods  as  spaghetti,  macaroni, 
potatoes,  and  cereals. 

However,  because  of  Weight  Watchers' 
efforts  in  reeducating  members'  eating 
habits,  foods  such  as  these  can  be  han- 
dled intelligently,  yet  with  the  same 
determination  to  get  rid  of  unwanted 
pounds. 

Although  this  program  was  introduced 
a  few  months  ago,  I  am  told  it  already 
has  met  with  success  in  many  cases,  and 
that  people  are  turning  in  increasing 
numbers  to  Weight  Watchers  for  help 
in  getting  rid  of  excess  weight. 

Jean  Nidetch.  founder  and  president 
of  Weight  Watchers;  Albert  Lippert, 
board  chairman  and  chief  executive  o£Q- 
cer  and  Mrs.  Felice  Lippert.  secretary 
and  director  of  food  research.  Dr.  WU- 
11am  H.  Sebrell.  Jr..  medical  adviser  and 
Pay  Burnett,  nutritionist,  merit  special 
commendation  for  the  role  they  have 
played  in  the  development  of  this  new 
program,  and  for  their  continuing  efforts 
to  enhance  Weight  Watchers'  position  in 
the  weight  control  field. 
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our 
the 
of  our  people. 
this  country's 
"hesdth  bUl"  every  y«ar  runs  into  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  offers  ample 
evidence  that  ours  is  a  health-conscious 

^oci©tv. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  concerned 
with  efforts  to  Improve  health  care,  I 
am  mindful  of  the  relationship  of  obesity 
to  both  physical  and  mental  health,  I 
believe  we  should  recognize  programs 
designed  to  help  the  "overweight  Amer- 
ican." 

An  organization  that  has  made  a 
slg^csuit  contribution  in  the  weight 
control  field  is  Weight  Watchers  Inter- 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  an  editorial 
from  the  San  Mateo  Times  and  Dally 
News  Leader. 

The  editorial  comments  on  water  re- 
sources and  our  efforts  to  research  eco- 
nomically feasible  desalting  methods, 

I  urge  my  coUeaguea  to  give  it  their 
consideration. 
Watib  Desalting  Methods  Need  Speeding  Up 

Most  of  the  United  States  Is  abundantly 
endowed  with  water  resources.  Only  a  few 
states  and  some  of  the  larger  metropolitan 
areas  are  greatly  concerned  about  present 
supplies.  ,. 

But  what  of  the  future,  after  the  popula- 
tion has  doubled  and  Industrial  water  re- 
quirements have  multiplied  several  times? 
A  number  of  desalting  operations  are  under- 
way to  tap  the  endless  resources  of  tne 
oceans,  but  none  as  yet  operates  efflclenUy 
enough  to  supply  commercial  water  neefls 
economically. 

Starvation,  abetted  by  arid  land  incapable 
of  producing  any  living  thing.  Is  a  serious 
problem  in  large  parts  of  Asia  and  smaUer 
sections  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Population  growth,  attempts  to  improve 
standards  of  living  in  undeveloped  land*— 
and  the  geometric  growth  of  food  require- 
ments caused  by  both— wlU  falter  on  a  lacK 
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of  adequate  watM  If  a  major  braakthrough  In 
desalting  processes  does  not  come  soon. 

All  other  problems  concerned  with  bring- 
ing water  to  people  who  need  it  at  low  co«t 
add  up  to  little  compared  to  the  struggle  to 
tap  earth'a  mightiest  reaervea.  A  break- 
through m  this  area  would  be  one  of  the 
richest  scientific  gifts  of  the  century. 


"MILLS  MOVE'  IS  McGOVERNS 
FIRST  COUP 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
are  more  celebrated  in  this  body  than 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Mills. 
His  particular  genius  has  served  as  the 
occasion  for  more  than  a  few  provoca- 
tive essays.  Eliot  Janeway,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  economist,  has  just  written 
for  Newsday,  the  Long  Island  newspa- 
per, one  of  the  more  interesting  essays 
about  Mr.  Mills  and  his  magic.  It  is  an 
essay  I  think  well  worth  reading,  for  it 
honors  Mr,  Mills,  something  that  vir- 
tually all  of  us  believe  in  doing. 

The  essay  follows: 
Viewpoints:    "Mills  Move"   Is   McOovehn's 
PiRST  Coup 


(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

When  George  McOovern  came  to  Wall 
Street  this  week,  his  campaign  was  Umplng. 
The  burden  of  carrying  his  controversial 
economic  program  has  become  too  heavy  for 
any  presidential  candidate  to  explain  and 
suil  stay  on  the  right  side  of  the  well-known 
plausibility  gap. 

But  by  the  time  McOovern  faced  back  to- 
wards Alain  Street  later  that  afternoon,  his 
campaign  was  off  and  running  again.  Hard 
evidence  was  reassuring  his  dismayed  and 
demoralized  followers  that  his  amateurishly 
conceived  and  amateurishly  presented  cam- 
paign had  belatedly  hit  bottom  and  vsras  at 
last  beginning  to  bounce  back. 

The  reason  surfaced  with  the  headlines 
he  made.  To  be  sure,  the  net  of  his  populist 
text  left  him  free  to  reassure  his  academic 
economic  advisers  that  he  was  still  1,000  per 
cent  behind  the  package  of  proposals  they 
had  laced  together  for  him.  But  he  himself 
was  quick  to  acknowledge  that  he  could 
credit  the  big  plus  he  scored  not  to  any 
vague  and  theoretical  new  deal  he  had  been 
proposing,  but  to  a  very  specific  and  practi- 
cal new  deal  he  was  advertising  his  Intent 
to  make. 

The  pragmatic  test  for  his  new  political 
deal  was  what  Franklin  Delano  RoOeevelt. 
in  his  day.  liked  to  describe  as  "iffy."  Only 
:/  McOovern  won  would  he  have  a  chance  to 
do  anything  about  this  new  deal  he  was  pro- 
posing; and  then,  only  if  he  could  persuade 
the  able  and  powerltU  man  to  whom  he  was 
making  the  offer  to  go  along  with  it.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  mere  fact  of  his  remain- 
ing general  about  his  original  proposals  and 
getting  specific  atoout  the  most  important 
negotiating  relationahtp  confronting  him 
gave  him  his  lift. 

His  promise  to  offer  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Treasury  to  Chairman  Wilbur  MUIb  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  more 
than  turn  his  half -farcical  campaign  seri- 
ous. It  ttimod  the  aimless.  llBtless  anrf  point- 
leas  contest  between  the  two  candidates  seri- 
ous. 

Many  Issues  at  many  levels  axe  plagxilng 
the  American  people.  At  the  rate  at  which 

the   national    mood    is   "tilting."    as   deputy 

President   Henry   Kissinger   is  given   to  say- 


ing, away  from  confidence  in  "what's  right 
with  Amerlo*"  and  towards  anxiety  about 
"wh»f»  wrong  with  Amarlca."  One  Isaue  Is 
claiming  priority  over  all  the  rest. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from?  is  now 
the  big  question  America  la  on  trial  to 
answer  before  she  can  dare  move  forward 
to  her  rendeevous  with  deatlny.  domeatically 
or  mtematlonally.  The  more  America  now 
comes  under  pressure  and  the  more  America 
now  feels  inspired  or  obliged  to  do — moraUy. 
socially.  educaUonally.  economically,  mUl- 
tarlly  and  dlplomatlcaUy— the  more  she  wlU 
feel  the  need  to  do  financially, 

WUbur  MUls  Is  universally  recognized  and 
respected  as  "Mr.  Money"— and  not  Just  In 
the  conventional  sense  of  the  flacal  reaponsl- 
blUty  he  personifies.  In  the  direction  ot  Amer- 
ica's humanitarian  commitment,  his  respon- 
slbUltles  range  from  keeping  the  Social  Se- 
curity dollars  coming  to  guaranteeing  their 
integrity.  In  the  direction  of  America's  pur- 
suit of  enlightened  self -interest,  his  responsl- 
bUltles  encompass  the  problem  of  trading  her 
way  back  Into  competitiveness  in  the  world 
and  arranging  for  the  world  to  trade  Itself  on 
towards  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  only 
a  revived  international  dollar  can  under- 
write. 

Of  course,  Sen.  McOovern  hardly  discover- 
ed the  wheel,  so  to  speak,  in  converting  the 
old  liability  represented  by  his  theoretical 
economic  package  Into  the  practical  new 
asset  personified  by  his  "MUls  move,"  The 
pressure  on  both  candidates  to  continue 
making  a  "MUls  move"  Is  surely  blpartlaan. 
After  all.  the  appropriate  authority  for  any- 
one with  a  brain  tumor  to  consult  Is  a  brain 
surgeon,  not  a  chiropodist,  A  bankruptcy 
calls  for  a  receiver.  This  Is  now  the  role  that 
has  been  thrust  on  MUls  by  the  bankruptcy 
Uncle  Sam  has  thrust  on  himself, 

I .  -T  since  the  fl,scal  bankruptcy  of  govern- 
ment in  America  at  all  levels  surfaced  and 
began  its  cancerous  compounding.  I  have 
been  calling  attention  to  this  new  role  for 
Mills,  I  have  been  at  pains  particularly  to  ex- 
plain that  the  dollar-holding  powers  now 
hold  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  pawn  by  virtue  of 
financing  its  out-of-hand  deficits.  I  have  also 
been  reporting  that  they  now  look  to  MUls  to 
take  the  lead  in  staving  off  the  catastrophe 
of  another  world  monetary  crisis,  before 
America's  staggering  rate  of  overseas  bor- 
rowing breaks  her  foreign  bankers  too. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year.  Newsday  Included 
me  on  the  roeter  of  "the  nation's  leading 
economists"  to  whom  it  put  the  question,  "If 
I  were  President  Nixon.  I'd  .  .  .  "  The  answer 
I  offered  differed  from  the  other  recom- 
mendations by  rising  above  the  level  of  Issues 
and  coming  to  grips  with  the  personalities 
behind  them. 

Where  Oalbralth,  Okun,  Samuelson.  Fried- 
man and  the  others  stUl  Judged  the  crisis  of 
fiscal  bankruptcy  and  monetary  InstabUlty 
controUable  enough  for  programmatic  rec- 
ommendations to  be  relevant,  my  answer 
assumed  that  time  was  no  longer  working  on 
the  side  of  stabUlty.  "If  I  were  President 
Nixon."  I  accordingly  wrote.  "I  would  call 
up  WUbvu-  Mills  personally  and  ask  him  If 
I  could  come  over  and  have  a  drink  vrtth  him. 
If  Nixon  cant  make  his  problems  with 
Mills  negotiable,  he  wlU  never  come  to  grips 
with  the  money  problems  blooming  before 
mm. 

President  Nixon  has  yet  to  try.  In  his 
capacity  as  the  Incumbent  candidate,  he  is 
running  very  scared  of  the  euphoria  of  his 
supporters.  But  In  his  capacity  as  chief 
executive,  he  is  operating  under  a  spell  of 
comparable  complacence.  The  first  cost  of  his 
splrallng-out-of-hand  deficit  Is  already  being 
levied  by  the  Inexorable  upward  creep  of  In- 
terest rates.  The  InescapablUty  of  higher  tax 
rates,  too.  is  depriving  America  of  her  choice 
of  either  hora  of  the  inflationary  dilemma. 
Both  dire  consequences  await  her  once  the 
season  for  campaign  oratory  is  over. 

The  explosive  Issue  of  1972'b  Illegal  and. 
Indeed,  unconstitutional  overwlthholdlng  of 
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payroll  taxes  by  executive  order  is  headed 
towards  a  1973  day  of  reckoning.  The  anemic 
erosion  of  the  stock  market  is  flawhlng  a 
historic  signal  that  Nixon  la  still  fiddling 
whUe  the  dollar  Is  already  burning, 

McOovem's  "mils  move"  repreaents  hla 
first  coup  scored  at  Nixon's  expense.  As  the 
baaeball  writers  say  of  a  hitter  In  a  slump, 
"he  was  overdue  for  a  hit,"  I  sfjoke  on  the 
phone  to  chairman  iSllls  after  McGovem  had 
hit  the  news  stream  with  his  Indication  that 
he  had  opened  a  hot  line  to  Mills  and  with 
his  promise  to  the  country — and.  indeed,  to 
the  outside  world — that  he  wants  to  continue 
using  it.  By  way  of  hello,  I  said  "Not  just 
one  title,  but  two.  came  your  way  today.  Mr 
Third  Force  Is  the  second  one.  And  that  a 
the  Important  one.  Now  there  are  three  top 
names  in  the  national  picture — Nixon's,  Mc- 
Qovern'B  and  yours," 

My  twin  premise  is  that  America's  crisis 
of  poUtical  leadership  has  already  exploded 
Into  one  of  financial  management  and  that 
time  is  now  ticking  away  against  the  chances 
of  avoiding  world  monetary  coUapae  and 
domestic  financial  chaos.  Accordingly,  It  Is 
my  judgment  that  the  most  urgent  order 
of  business  pending  for  the  debtor  In  White 
House  residence,  whether  Nixon  or  McOovern. 
is  to  arrive  at  what  the  bankruptcy  lawyers 
call  a  "composition"  of  obligations  outstand- 
ing with  receiver  MUls.  Without  this,  no  new 
recommendations  will  be  relevant,  and  all  of 
them  will  add  up  either  to  self-serving  par- 
tisanship or  to  self-Indulgent  daisy-picking . 
IronloaUy,  the  points  McOovern  scored 
with  his  "MUls  move"  and  the  point-gap  In 
the  polls  he  wUl  now  begin  to  cloee  as  a 
result  of  it  depends  more  on  Mills  remaining 
operative  In  his  receivership  on  Capitol  Hill 
than  on  MUls  doing  more  than  considering 
this  effective  new  challenge  McOovern  has 
at  last  offered  to  Nixon. 


MAJOR  FEDERAL  COT.T.KOE 
AID  PROGRAMS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  my  office  has  been  del- 
uged with  calls  and  letters  concerning 
the  need  for  financial  assistance  for 
meeting  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion as  to  the  details  and  impact  of 
the  new  1972  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments. Many  families  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  discover  exactly  what  assist- 
ance is  available  to  help  meet  their  fam- 
ily's particular  educational  and  training 
needs.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  following 
informaticHi  will  provide  valuable  infor- 
mation to  help  clear  up  much  of  the  ex- 
isting confusion  and  assist  in  family  edu- 
cation planning  for  the  future. 

The  choice  of  a  college  or  vocational 
school  should  not  be  based  en  cost  alone 
but  on  career  objectives.  The  future  of 
this  country  and  its  proctoctivity  is  de- 
pendent on  the  tal«it  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. A  country  that  does  not  attempt  to 
provide  educational  opportunity  com- 
mensurate with  talent  or  desire  is 
doomed  to  die  from  within. 

The  information  follows : 
FocB  Majob  Fedxrai.  Edttcatiok  akd  Train - 
me  Aid  Proorams  Prksxntlt  in  Kftxct 

Qeneral  information  on  Pour  Major  Aid 
Programs. 

1 1 )  EllglbUlty  for  all  student  aaalstance 
programs  Is  extended  to  half-time  student*. 
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.2)  AccredlMsd  po«t-second»ry  vocational 
school  and  accredited  public  and  private  In- 
stitution* are  eligible  for  these  Programs. 

(3)  Students  are  required  to  sign  affldavlts 
stating  that  the  funds  wUl  go  for  educational 

expenses.  »,^„.v 

TlUe  1 :  Direct  loans  (NDEA) . 

Eligibility;  Based  on  need. 

Assistance:  Loans  up  to  »2,600  total  may 
be  made  during  the  flnrt  two  years— ♦5.000 
celling  for  four  years.  $10,000  aggregate  for 
graduate  students  (including  undergraduate 

'°Nows:  Payment  of  principal  plus  3%  In- 
terest begins  within  one  year  of  completion 
of  studies. 

Title  2:   College  Work  Study. 

Eligibility:  Schools  select  students  who 
demonstrate  need. 

Assistance:  School  decides  the  type  of  Job 
and  rate  of  pay. 

Title  3    Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 

Elialblllty:  A  Student  whose  family's  ad- 
justed gross  income  Is  below  $15,000:  or  a  stu- 
dent with  an  adjusted  gross  income  above 
$15,000  who  can  establish  need. 

.Assistance;  Loan  limits  are  $500  per  year, 
with  total  limits  of  $7,500.  ....^r,. 

Notes  In  March  of  1973.  new  regulations 
may  be  Issued  on  this  program,  raising  the 
family  mcome  and  loan  limitation. 

Title  4:  Educational  Opportunity  arants_ 

KlUlbUlty:     Enrolled     students     In     good 

staiS  a^d  in  such  need  that  they  could 

not  conUnue  their  education  without  such  a 

^"^^istance:  Maximum  grant  Sl^- ^"^ j^° 
student  could  get  more  than  M.OOO  during  4 
tears  i  or  $5,000  under  special  circumstances) . 
■  Nat^s  lee  your  financial  aid  officer  at  your 
school.' 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  author- 
ized through  fiscal  year  1975  for  a  new  pro- 
-am of  batlc  educational  opportunity  grants 
for  all  students,  not  Just  ^hoseof  exceptional 
need   Such  grants  cannot  exceed  50  percent 
of^he  actuTcost  of  attendance  at  ^  In- 
stitution and  cannot  be  more  than  $1,400  per 
student   per   year    minus   the   student's   ex- 
pJit^fa^ly  contribution.  Basic  8T»nte  can- 
not exceed  the  difference  between  the  family 
contribution  and  the  actual  coet  of  attend- 
ance at  the  institution.  In  the  event  appro- 
pnatlons  are  Insufflclent  to  meet  ^^ J"""^' 
ment.  then  basic  grants  cannot  ex«=««d  one- 
half  the  student's  actual  need,  ^°1««"  ">«  ^P". 
proprlatlon  amounts  to  75  percent  or  moreof 
full  entitlement.  In  which  case  the  grant  can- 
not exceed  60  percent  of  the  Btudeuts  actt^ 
aeed.  For  le-  than  full-time  ^tudenu.  the 
basic  educational  opportunity  grant  is  pro- 
portionately reduced. 

MlUTABT    ABSWTANCE    IN    EDOCATIOW    AND 

Traiwino 

Title  1;   Military  academies:    Army,  Navy, 

"^'EUglbUlty;  Single  males.  17  to  22  high 
school  griMluatea.  meeting  various  physical 
and  qualifying  tart  rwiuUementa 

Assistance;  4-year  courses  leading  to  BS. 
with   tuition,  room,  board,  and  salary  sup- 

^' Notes  There  Is  a  5-year  service  obllgatlonu 
Although  not  mUltary  academies,  tbe  Coart 
Guard   and  Merchant  Marine   have   slmUar 

InstltuUons.  ,,„^.. 

TlUe  2:  niiMiin  Officers  Training  Corps. 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine. 

BllglblUty:  Meet  age,  physical,  and  quali- 
fying test  requirement*. 

EllglbUlty:  The  student  recelvee  unllonns 


'  In  September  of  1978  the  new  Basic  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grants  program  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  effect.  The  following  Is  a 
description  of  the  newly-defined  program 
that  is  not  yet  in  effect  but  may  be  In  effect 
ui  September  1973 ; 
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and  textbook  allowance  for  military  courses. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  year,  he  also  receives 
$50  a  month.  A  number  of  full  scholarships 
are  available  especially  for  those  Interested 
In  science. 

Notes  •  During  normal  course  of  study  stu- 
dent takes  a  number  of  mlUtary  science 
courses  during  a  2-year  or  4-year  program, 
and  attends  1  summer  camp,  and  at  gradua- 
tion is  commissioned  a  2nd  lletltenant  or  an 
ensign.  Obligation  Is  up  to  6  years'  service  In 
Active  and  Reserve  units. 
Title  3:  College-level  education  programs. 
Eligibility:  All  military  personnel  on 
active  duty. 

Assistance:  Most  programs  incude  fuU  pay 
and  allowances  for  college  expenses. 

Notes:  Programs  are  usually  based  on  re- 
quirements in  the  various  specialties  and 
personnel  so  educated  acquire  obligated  serv- 
ice for  the  time  spent  In  school. 
Title  4:  Career  Training. 
Eligibility;  All  military  personnel  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

Assistance:  At  both  the  officer  and  en- 
listed level,  the  serviceman  receives  career 
schooling  or  on-the-job  training  to  assist 
him  with  career  progression  in  his  military 
specialty. 

Notes;  Much  of  this  training  Is  civilian 
convertible  In  variotis  technical  and  :  i- 
fesslonal  occupational  areas.  The  training  in- 
cludes courses  ranging  from  the  elementary 
to  the  college  level. 

Title  5;    General  education  programs. 
EllglbUity    All   military   personnel  on   ac- 
tive duty. 

Assistance;  All  the  services  have  programs 
to  provide  voluntary  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  all  personnel,  regardlees  of  their  as- 
signment, through  which  they  may  raise 
their  educational  level  and  their  value  to 
the  service. 

Notes;  These  opportunities  extend  from 
elementary  school  to  graduate  degree  pro- 
grams and  Include  a  wide  variety  of  school- 
ing: group  study  classes  on  the  military  sta- 
tion, courses  offered  by  local  Ivlgh  schools  and 
accredited  colleges  on  station  and  in  the 
civilian  commimlty.  service,  and  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Institute  correspondence  courses,  and 
correspondence  courses  offered  by  almost  50 
universities  and  colleges  through  the  Insti- 
tute. Services  also  make  their  correspondence 
courses    available    to    personnel    on    Inactive 

duty. 

Title  6;    Armed  Forces  tuition  assistance. 
EllglbUlty:    All   military   personnel  on   ac- 
tive duty. 

Assistance;  The  services  offer  up  to  75%  of 
tuition  assistance  for  off-duty  study. 

Notes;  Personnel  may  use  this  program  to 
advance  themselves  In  areas  not  necessarily 
tied  to  their  military  specialty.  Obligation; 
2  years'  further  service  for  officers,  none  for 
enlisted  personnel. 

The  Air  Force.  Army  and  Navy  will  award 
6.300  new  ROTC  scholarships  for  the  1973- 
74  college  vear  on  the  basis  of  applications 
In  the  weeks  Just  ahead.  In  all.  19.000  stu- 
dents win  receive  financial  aid.  Including 
renewals. 

ROTC  scholarships.  The  successful  appli- 
cants will  have  their  tuition,  fees  and  costs 
of  books  paid  to  participating  R.O.T.C.  col- 
leges they  attend,  and  will  receive  $100  a 
month  toward  room  and  board.  At  an  ex- 
pensive university,  a  schoUrshlp  could  be 
worth  up  to  $16,000.  over  the  four  years  to 
graduation. 

Highlights  on  scholarships,  by  branch  of 
service: 

Army:  About  2.200  new  scholarships.  In- 
cluding some  for  two  and  tbree  years.  Dead- 
line for  applications.  De<5ember  31,  1972. 
Information  and  forms  from  Army  ROTC  on 
campus  or  from  Army  ROTC,  Fort  Monroe, 
VlrglnU,  23351. 

Air  Force;  2.100  new  scholarships.  Includ- 
ing some  for  two  and  three  years.  Applica- 
tions deedllne.  November  16,  1972.  Informa- 
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tlon  from  campus  professor  of  aerospace 
studies  or  Air  Force  ROTC.  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base.  Alabama.  23112. 

Navy:  Approximately  2.000  new  scholar- 
ships Deadline  for  applJcatlons,  November 
1,  1972.  Information  and  forms  available  from 
NROTC,  Navy  Recruiting  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  Washington.  DC,  20370. 

In  return,  a  student  who  accepts  this 
scholarship  assistance  pledges  to  serve  four 
years  of  active  duty  as  an  officer  after  gradu- 
ation—longer if  he  enters  filght  training 
with  the  Air  Force.  Navy,  or  MarlDes. 

Major  Non -Federal  Underoraduate  . 

Scholarships  and  Loans  ' 

Title:    National   Merit   Scholarships. 
Ellglbllltv :  Any  high  school  student  can  be 
eligible  by  taking  the  NMSQT  ( National  Merit 
Scholarship  Qualifying  Test)  In  March  of  his 
Junior  year. 

Assistance:  Merit  Scholsws  receive  stipends 
ranging  from  an  honorary  $100  to  a  maxi- 
mum $1500  per  year— after  a  student  quali- 
fies, the  degree  of  need  determines  the 
stipend. 

Notes;  For  further  InformaUon  contact; 
National  Merit  Corporation,  990  Qrove  Street, 
Evanaton.  Illinois  60201. 

Title;  National  Honor  Society  Scholarships. 

Eligibility:   A  student  must  be  a  member 

of  the  NHS  m  his  school  and  must  be  selected 

as  a  seml-flnallst  on  the  basis  of  scores  on 

the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

Assistance:  National  Honor  Society  Schol- 
arships range  in  value  from  $600  to  $6000. 

Notes;  For  further  Information  contact 
high  school  counselor. 

Title;  United  Student  Aid  Funds. 
Eligibility:  Undergraduates  may  borrow  up 
to    a    maximum    of    $1000    per    year— total 
amount   of  loans  for  one  student   may  not 
exceed  $6000.  ,  ^    . 

Assistance:  Student  must  have  completed 
his  freshman  vear.  have  need,  be  enrolled  in 
one  of  900  colleges— parent  or  guardian  must 
approve  application  if  the  student  Is  under 

21.  i  4. 

Notes-  For  further  informaftlon  contact: 
United  Student  Aid  Funds.  5359  North jni- 
coma   Avenue,   Indianapolis.   Indiana   46220. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 
Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Arnold  Greene  Testing  Lab- 
oratories. Inc..  headquartered  in  Natick. 
Mass.  with  branches  in  Spnngfleld. 
Everett,  and  Auburn.  Mass..  WarwicK, 
R I  and  Puerto  Rico,  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading,  independent,  general  test- 
ing companies  for  industry,  as  well  as  an 
acUve  member  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Independent  Laboratories. 

It  is  currently  celebrating  a  silver  an- 
niversary in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts with  a  year-long  prograni  and 
also  recenUy  received  a  "Faith  in  Mas- 
sachusetts" Award  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Commerce  and  De- 
velopment. 

In  an  era  when  the  role  of  mdependent 
testing  laboratories  is  so  vital  to  con- 
sumers, the  pubUc  interest  and  environ- 
mental betterment.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
insert  the  text  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arnold 
Greene  of  Newton,  Mass..  president  and 
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founder  of  the  firm,  from  Gov.  Francis 
W  Sargent  of  Massachusetts,  who  very 
adequately  expresses  my  own  feelings. 

THl  COMMOKWEALTH   OT  Ma8SACHub»1  i*. 

THE  ooM  Boston.  May  25,  1972. 

AaNOU)  Geeene, 

president.  The  Arnold  Greene  Testing  Lab- 
oratories,  inc..   Natick.   Mass. 

Dear  M«  Greene:  I  am  pleased  to  convey 
the  congratulations  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  well  as  my  own,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
Open  House  on  May  25,  which  highlights  the 
SUver  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Arnold 
Greene  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc. 

in  sending  my  beet  wishes  to  those  present 
for  the  events,  I  would  particularly  like  to 
call  attention  to  vour  important  role  in 
establishing  the  highest  standards  of  prac- 
tice for  laboratories  in  New  England.  I  am 
also  most  grateful  for  your  confidence  In  the 
economy  of  Massachusetts,  as  reflected  in 
your  expansion  in  Springfield.  Everett  and 
Auburn. 

Sincerely. 

Francis  W.  Sargent. 

Governor. 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  FINDS 
THAT  CONTINUED  SHIPMENT  OF 
DES    PREMIXES    IS    ILLEGAL 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  an  opinion  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  hold- 
ing that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  acted 
without  legal  authority  and  contrary  to 
the  law  in  permitting  a  "phaseout" 
period  for  existing  stocks  of  DES  pre- 
mixes  used  in  livestock  feeds. 

On  July  31,  1972,  FDA  issued  an  order 
withdrawing  approval  of  the  new  animal 
drug  applications  of  DES  liquid  and  dry 
premixes  for  use  in  the  feed  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  This  order  became  effective 
on  August  4.  1972,  the  date  of  its  pubU- 
cation  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  order 
required  the  immediate  cessation  of  the 
manufacture  of  DES  premixes,  but  per- 
mitted the  continued  shipment  and  use 
of  existing  .stocks  of  the  premixes  until 
Januarj-  1,  1973. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  thoroughly  reviewed 
FDA's  regulation  of  the  new  animal  drug 
diethylstilbestrol— DES.  This  drug  has 
been  widely  used  as  a  growth  stimulant 
in  animal  food  production.  It  is  a  power- 
ful synthetic  estrogenic  hormone  which, 
unfortunately,  is  also  an  extremely  po- 
tent cancer -promoting  sutxstance. 

Despite  new  and  more  stringent  con- 
trols instituted  by  FDA  and  USDA  at 
the  begirming  of  this  year  to  prevent 
DES  residues  in  edible  animal  tissue, 
such  residues  are  being  found  in  the 
livers  of  almost  2.5  percent  of  all  cattle 
and  sheep  marketed. 

The  so-called  Delaney  Clause  in  the 
New  Animal  Drug  Amendmwits  of  1968 
requires  the  banning  of  any  new  animal 
drug  which  is  carcinogenic  if  drug  resi- 
dues are  found  in  edible  animal  tissue. 
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A  I  reviewed  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
and  the  intent  of  Congress,  it  appeared 
clear  to  me  that  the  DES  premixes,  aiid 
the  animal  feeds  containing  them,  had 
become  adulterated  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law  and.  therefore,  could  not  be 
shipped  In  interstate  commerce  ae  of  the 
effective  date  of  FDA's  order  withdraw- 
ing approval  of  the  new  animal  drug 
applications  for  those  premixes. 

In  addressing  the  House  on  August  7, 
1972,  I  questioned  the  authority  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner  to  sOlow 
continued  interstate  shipment  and  use 
of  animal  drugs  after  approval  of  their 
new  drug  applications  had  been  revoked. 
Subsequently,  on  August  15,  1972,  the 
subcommittee  which  I  chair  held  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  this  matter. 
In  opening  that  hearing,  I  stated: 

AS  I  understand  It,  the  DES  premises  are 
new  animal  drugs  and  untU  this  month  were 
covered  by  approved  animal  new  drug  ap- 
plications, as  required  by  law.  They  were 
legally  on  the  marltet.  But  their  status  was 
completely  changed  with  the  publication  of 
the  July  31.  1972,  order  withdrawing  the  ap- 
proval of  these  N.A.D.A.'s.  It  would  appear 
that  the  premixes  were  converted  by  this 
order  from  legal  new  animal  drugs  to  new 
animal  drugs  which  must  now  be  deemed 
to  be  unsafe  and  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  501  ( a  ,  { 6 ) . 

We  will  explore  this  more  fully  In  ques- 
tioning If  they  are  indeed  adulterated  In 
this  way,  it  would  further  appear  that  their 
continued  shipment  In  interstate  commerce 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  Section  301(a), 
which  makes  It  a  punishable  crime,  and 
under  some  circumstances  a  felonious  crime, 
to  ship  an  adulterated  drug  in  interstate 
commerce. 

I  know  of  no  circumstances  under  which 
the  Secretary  may  set  this  prohibition  aside 
for  an  adulterated  new  animal  drug  which 
13  deemed  to  be  unsafe,  as  the  DER  premixes 
now  appear  to  be.  If  such  authority  exists 
under  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  or 
elsewhere,  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  It.  I 
mvist,  therefore,  question  PDA's  legal  auth- 
ority for  authorizing  continued  shipments 
of  DES  liquid  and  dry  premixes. 


At  the  hearing  FDA  witnesses  con- 
tended that  the  agency's  action  allowing 
the  continued  shipment  of  DES  premixes 
was  legal,  but  no  support  tog  legal  docu- 
mentation wa5  provided.  In  view  of  this 
situation,  I  requested  the  Comptroller 
Creneral  to  rule  on  the  legaUty  of  the 
•phase-out "  period  for  DES  premixes 
permitted  by  the  FDA  order.  The  Comp- 
troller General's  opinion  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1972,  fully  supports  my  own  con- 
clusion that  the  FDA  Commissioner  has 
acted  illegally. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
partlcidarlT  to  the  Comptroller  General's 
conclusion  that  the  FDA  Commissioner 
lacks  authority  for  granttog  a  "phase- 
out"  period  intended  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued shipment  smd  use  of  DES  pre- 
mixes untU  J^uary  1,  1973.  The 
Comptroller  CJeneral  states  that: 

In  the  absence  of  approved  new  animal 
drug  applications  for  DBS  premixes,  such  new 
animal  drugs,  and  feeds  containing  them, 
are  adulterated  drugs;  foods  containing  such 
drugs  are  adulterated  foods;  and  all  of  the 
products  are  covered  by  the  prohibitions, 
sanctlooa  aod  remedies  set  forth  In  secUooB 
301  through  804. 

The  Comptroller  General  continue*: 
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We  beUeve  tt  is  equmlly  mantfeet  that  the 
Oommlsaloner  has  no  legal  authority  to 
vitiate  or  modlly  the  operation  of  these 
statutory  provisions.  The  ConunlMloner's 
authority  and  discretion  under  section 
512(e)(1)(B)  is  limited  to  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  a  condition  for  withdrawal 
of  approral  specified  therein  is  preeented.  If 
It  is.  the  OommlBsloner  "shall  •  •  •  lasue  an 
order  withdrawing  approval  •  •  •."  There  is 
nothing  in  section  513.  or  m  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Act.  expreaeiy  or  Implicitly  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner  to  wlthdrmv 
approva)  for  some  purposes  but  not  for 
others:  or  to  delimit  which  legal  con- 
sequences of  withdrawal  shall  take  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  legal  oonaequences  of  with- 
drawal speclftcally  set  forth  in  sections 
512(a) ,  501  and  403  of  the  Act  arise  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  Thus  the  Commissioner  has  no 
function  or  authority,  dlsoretlonary  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  these  effects. 

To  summarize — the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, in  responding  to  three  specific  ques- 
tions I  raised,  concluded  that : 

First.  The  existing  stocks  of  DES  pre- 
mixes are  now  deemed  to  be  unsafe  new 
animal  drugs  and  therefore  adulterated 
wlthto  the  meanmg  of  the  act. 

Second.  Shipment  of  existing  stocks 
would  violate  the  prohibitions  In  chap- 
ter III  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  agairust  the  interstate 
shipment  of  an  adulterated  drug  and 
against  the  use  of  any  substance  which 
would  cause  adulteration  of  a  food  or 
drug  after  it  had  been  received  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  while  held  for  sale. 

Third.  FDA  withdrawal  of  approval  of 
a  new  drug  application  may  not  be  par- 
tial so  as  to  prohibit  further  manufac- 
ture of  the  drug  while  permitting  its  con- 
tinued shipment  and  use. 

The  FDA  Commissioner  has  explained 
his  decision  to  allow  a  "phase-out"  pe- 
riod for  DES  premixes  by  stating  that: 

Because  there  Is  no  evidence  of  a  public 
health  hazard,  there  is  no  justification  for 
an  abrupt  disruption  of  the  nation's  meat 
supply. 

The  Comptroller  General  rightly  dis- 
poses of  this  reasoning  on  two  grounds: 

The  existence  of  a  public  health  hasard 
Is  not  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  withdrawal 
of  approval  tmder  section  513(e)  (1)  (B)  .  .  .. 
and  the  practical  coneequences  cited  by  the 
Commissioner,  whether  reel  or  noit.  are,  aim- 
ply.  Immaterial  under  the  statutory  provi- 
sions governing  withdrawals  of  approval  and 
their  legal  effects. 


While  the  health  issue  is  to  fact  "Im- 
material" In  this  legal  context.  I  want  to 
caution  my  colleagues  against  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  very 
small  residues  of  DES  found  to  livers 
have  harmed  humans.  This  is  not  a  very 
reassuring  statement.  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  prove  to  the  time  period  UES 
has  been  used  to  livestock  feed  that  small 
amounts  of  any  carctoogen.  no  matter 
how  potent,  have  harmed  humans,  be- 
cause cancers  to  many  may  not  become 
apparmt  imtU  considerably  more  than  a 
decade  after  exposure  has  taken  place. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  available  scientific 
method  for  dem<m«tratlng  tliat  a  very 
widely  used  carctnogen.  such  as  DEB  to 
livestock  feed,  is  or  is  not  the  caiaatlTC 
agent  for  any  form  of  caacer  wMcb  de- 
velops to  humans. 

What  we  do  know  is  ttoat  DES.  which 
has  long  been  known  to  cause  cancer  to 
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numerous  speclea  <rf  experimental  ani- 
maU,  was  associated  for  the  first  time 
last  year  with  human  cancer.  Medical 
scientists  found  that  a  very  rare  type  of 
vaginal  cancer  had  developed  in  a  large 
number  of  young  women  whose  mothers 
had  been  given  DES  during  pregnancy  In 
the  19fiOs  to  prevent  miscarriage. 

It  Is  important  to  point  out  that  lead- 
ing experts  In  the  causation  of  cancer 
agree  that  exposure  to  low  levels  of  any 
carcinogen  should  not  be  permittee  ii 
the  carcinogen  is  avoidable,  since  no  one 
can  say  how  much  of  a  carcinogen  or 
how  long  an  exposure  to  it  will  produce 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  PDA  Commissioner  has  disre- 
garded the  law  and  the  intent  of  Congress 
under  the  guise  of  "admlnlstraUve  dis- 
cretion.'  only  last  month.  Judge  Wil- 
liam B.  Bryant  of  the  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia— 
in  American  Public  Health  Association 
and  National  CouncU  of  3*^°^  Citizens 
against  Acting  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
Smmissloner  of  PDA-criticized  FDA 
for  contravening  the  efficacy  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  Judge  Bryant  said: 

When,  as  vs  the  cMe  here,  the  Congress  has 
shown  an  awareness  ol  a  problem  and  has 
acted  accordingly.  It  seems  l^PP";"?^ *^J°^ 
an  agency  to  adopt  procedures  which  ^xte^a 
me  grace  period  far  beyond  that  envisioned 
by  the  statute,  and  which  effectively  stay  Im- 
plementation of  the  Congressional  mandate 
°hat  drugs  in  the  marketplace  be  both  safe 
and  effective 

Legislation  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  to  provide  an  imme<Uate  ban  on 
the  use  of  DES  in  animal  feed.  I  think  it 
is  a  distortion  of  the  legislative  process 
for  Congress  to  have  to  spend  its  time 
considering  special  bills  which  purport  to 
force  a  regulator^-  agency  to  take  aii  ac- 
Uon  already  required  of  it  under  existing 
law  Congress,  in  my  judgment,  shoixld 
use  Its  powers  for  securing  bureaucratic 
responsibility  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
lawVso  that  remedial  legislation  will  not 
be  required  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  I 
have  transmitted  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion  to  the  FDA  Commissioner 
and  U)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  for  their  mforma- 
Uon.  and  for  appropriate  action. 

The  full  text  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral s  opinion  follows: 

COMPTROIXm  GENEaAl., 

Waahington.  D.C.,  September  11. 19-'2. 

Hon    L.  H.  POONTAIN, 

Chairman.  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee. Committee  on  Government 
Opentions.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

r)rAB  Mb.  Chaibman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  lettw  ot  August  16.  1972.  which  reads, 
in  part,  as  foUows;  .„„_, 

■T^e  Federal  Eeglster  of  [August  4.  19721. 
contains  an  order  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Com- 
missioner withdrawing  approval  of  the  N«w 
.\nlmal  Drug  Applications  of  a  numbw  of 
premlxee  oontalntng  dlethylrtllhMtrol  (DBS) . 
which  la  a  cancer-promoting  drug.  Th«  other 
became  offwrtlTo  on  the  date  of  Ita  pub- 
llcailon.  but  the  Food  and  Drug  AUmlnlaira- 
ilon  is  permitting  continued  shipment  and 
use  oX  the  premUes  until  January  1,  1973. 

•I  would  appreciate  an  analysis  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  order  on  the  legal  status  of  the 
premlxM  and  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
exiaUi^   stocka  of   these   premlMs   are   now 
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deemed  to  b«  unsafe  new  anXmal  drugs  under 
21  U.S.C.  seob.  and,  therefore,  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  351  (a)  (6). 
"I  wtnild  also  appreciate  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  shipment  of  the  existing  stocks 
would  violate  21  U.S.C  331(a):  and  whether 
their  uam  In  feed  would  result  In  the  adulter- 
ation of  the  feed  within  the  meaning  of  21 
U.S.C.  351(a)(6);  and  whe^ther  such  use  in 
feed  violates  21  U.S.C.  331(b)  or  (k)? 

"Finally.  I  wovUd  appreciate  your  legal 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  an  application  may  be  partial  so  as 
to  prohibit  further  manufactwre  of  the  dnig 
while  permitting  its  continued  shipment  and 
use." 

The  Instant  matter  arises  under  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (hereafter 
"the  .'Vet"),  approved  June  25.  1938,  ch.  675. 
52  Stat.  1040.  as  amended.  21  U  S.C.  301  et  seq. 
The  administration  of  the  Act  is  vested  gen- 
erally in  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs 
(hereafter  "the  Commlsslorer") .  See  21  CFR 
§  2.120.  There  appeaw^  to  be  no  question  but 
that  the  premlxes  involved  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's order  of  July  31.  1972.  and  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  on  August  4,  1972,  37 
F.R.  15747.  are  "new  animal  drugs"  within  the 
application  of  the  Act.  See  section  201(w). 
as  amended,  21  U.S.C.  321  (W);  see  also  S. 
Rept.  No.  1308.  90th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  page  3.  It 
also  seems  to  be  unquestioned  that  DES  Is  a 
cancer-causing,  or  carcinogenic,  drug. 

Under  section  512  of  the  Act,  as  amended, 
21  U.S.C.  360b,  new  animal  drugs  must  be 
cleared  prior  to  marketing  by  the  filing  of  a 
■new  animal  drug  application"  with  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  and 
the  approval  of  the  application  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (C).  Subsection  512(d) 
specifically  provides  several  grounds  upon 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  refuse  to  ap- 
prove a  new  animal  drug  apjillcatlon.  Among 
these  provisions  is  subsection  512(d)(1) 
(H) — the  so-called  "Delaney  Amendment" — 
which  requires  disapproval  if — 

"such  drug  Induces  cancer  when  Ingested 
by  man  or  animal  or,  after  tests  which  are 
appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety 
of  such  drug.  Induces  cancer  In  man  or  ani- 
mal, except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  drug  U  the  Secretary  |  Commis- 
sioner] finds  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
use  specified  in  proposed  labeling  and  rea- 
sonably certain  to  be  followed  In  practice  (I) 
such  drug  will  not  adversely  affect  the  ani- 
mals for  which  It  U  Intended,  and  (11)  no 
residue  of  such  drug  will  be  found  ( by  meth- 
ods of  examination  prescribed  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation*,  which  regula- 
tions shall  not  be  subject  to  subsections 
( c ) ,  ( d ) ,  and  ( h ) ) ,  In  any  edible  portion  of 
such  animals  after  slaughter  or  In  any  food 
yielded  by  or  delivered  from  the  llvhig  ani- 
mals   •    •    ••■' 

Section  512(e)  of  the  Act  provides  for  the 
subsequent  withdrawal  of  approval  for  new 
animal  drug  applications;  and  reads,  In  part, 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  I  Commissioner]  shall, 
after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  applicant.  Issue  an  order  with- 
drawing approval  of  an  application  filed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any 
new  animal  drug  If  the  Secreitary  finds — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(B)  that  new  evidence  not  contained  In 
such  application  or  not  available  to  the 
Secretary  until  after  such  application  was 
approved,  or  tests  by  new  methods,  or  tests 
by  methods  not  deemed  reasonably  appli- 
cable when  such  application  was  approved, 
evaluated  together  with  the  evidence  avaU- 
able  to  the  Secretary  when  the  application 
was  approved,  shows  that  iuch  drug  is  not 
shown  to  be  safe  for  use  under  the  condi- 
tions of  use  upon  the  basis  of  which  the 
application  was  approved  or  that  subpara- 
graph   (H)    of  paragraph    (1)    of  subsection 
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(d)    [the   Delaney   Amendment]    applies  to 
such  drug  •   •  *." 

The  administrative  action  culminating  in 
the  order  of  July  31  was  Initiated  with  the 
publication  on  March  11,  1073.  of  a  notice 
of  opportunity  for  a  hearing  announcing 
that  the  Commissioner  proposed  to  with- 
draw approval  of  new  animal  drug  appli- 
cations fcr  DEB  liquid  premlxes  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  feeds  for  catUe  and  sheep. 
37  PR.  5264.  On  June  21,  1972,  a  similar 
notice  and  announcement  was  published 
with  respect  to  DES  liquid  and  dry  premlxes 
and  DBS  Implants  for  cattle  and  sheep.  37 
PR.  12251.  Objections  and  requests  for  a 
public  hearing  were  submitted  by  a  number 
of  holders  of  the  applications  affected.  How- 
ever, a  hearing  was  denied  as  to  the  liquid 
and  dry  premlxes  on  the  basis  that  "the  ob- 
jections fall  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
a  genuine  and  substantial  issue  of  fact 
•  •  •."  Discussion  and  order,  infra,  37  P.B. 
15749. 

The  Commissioner's  actual  order  of  July  31, 
1972,  37  PR.  at  page  15750.  is  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  I Pjursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .Act  iSec. 
512.  82  Stat.  343-51:  21  U.S.C.  360b)  and  un- 
der authority  delegated  to  the  Commissioner 
(21  CFR  2.120).  the  reqviests  for  evidentiary 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  above-listed 
new  animal  drug  applications  for  DES  liquid 
and  dry  premlxes  for  cattle  and  sheep  are 
denied  and  approval  of  the  applications. 
Including  all  amendments  and  supplements 
thereto.  Is  hereby  withdrawn.  Manufactur- 
ing of  such  premlxes  shall  stop  Immediately, 
and  feeding  of  existing  supplies  of  such 
premlxes  shall  stop  as  soon  as  existing  sup- 
plies are  exhausted  but  In  any  event  no  later 
than  January  1,  1973.  The  Commissioner  de- 
fers a  ruling  on  withdrawal  of  the  above 
listed  new  animal  drug  applications  for  DES 
implants  for  cattle  and  sheep.  This  order 
shall  be  effective  on  Its  date  of  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register  (8-4-72)    ' 

The  discussion  of  this  order  at  pages  15748- 
9  reads,  In  part,  as  follows; 

"The  effectiveness  of  DES  as  a  growth  pro- 
motant  has  not  been  and  is  not  questioned. 
UntU  Friday,  July  28,  1972,  the  Commis- 
sioner was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any 
data  indicating  that  use  under  the  condi- 
tions contained  In  the  approved  label  would 
result  m  detectable  residues  of  DES  in  the 
edible  portion  of  animals.  Prior  studies,  using 
the  most  sensitive  research  tools  available, 
showed  no  detectable  residues  in  the  animal 
liver  after  48  hours  and  even  in  Inedible 
waste  after  132  hours.  On  December  8,  1971 
(36  PR.  23292),  the  withdrawal  period  was 
extended  from  48  hours  to  7  days  as  a  pru- 
dent precautionary  measure  to  provide  an 
extra  margin  of  safety. 

"On  Friday.  July  28,  1972,  the  Commis- 
sioner was  Informed  of  the  results  of  a  re- 
search study  undertaken  by  the  U.3.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  which  It  was  found, 
using  radloactlve-tagged  DES  In  sU  steers, 
that  detectable  residues  occurred  In  the  liver 
from  a  single  10  mg.  oral  doee  of  DES  after 
withdrawal  for  3,  5,  and  even  7  days.  •   •   • 


"Prom  earlier  data.  It  was  thought  that 
the  half -life  of  DES  In  the  animal  was  12 
hours.  The  new  data  show  that,  after  3  days, 
the  elimination  rate  appears  to  decrease  sub- 
stantially. Because  the  exjjeriment  has  not 
been  carried  out  for  longer  than  7  days.  It 
Is  impoMlble  at  this  time  to  determine  the 
rate  of  residue  elimination  beyond  this  pe- 
riod. It  Is  hypothesized  that,  after  30  days 
withdrawal,  the  residue  would  be  reduced  to 
the  practical  equivalent  of  zero.  There  are, 
however,  no  data  available  to  substantiate 
this  hypotheals.  The  law  requires  that  the 
holder  of  a  new  animal  drug  Application  sub- 
mit all  data  neoeeaary  to  show  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  use  the  drug  without  any  residue 
remaining  In  the  edible  portions  of  the  anl- 
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mal.  In  the  absence  of  such  data,  the  new 
animal  drug  application  must  be  Mrlthdrawn. 

"Even  if  data  were  available  to  demon- 
strate- a  suitable  withdrawal  period,  it  is  now 
questionable  whether  a  sufficiently  precise 
regulatory  surveiUance  method  Is  available 
to  permit  continued  approval  of  the  drug  In 
animal  feed.  In  view  of  the  new  USDA  study, 
it  now  appears  that  the  test  results  thought 
possibly  to  be  false  positives  may  indeed 
have  been  true  positives.  The  Commissioner 
ig  unaware  of  any  data  which  could  reason- 
ably be  interpreted  to  show  that  a  30-day 
feed  withdrawal  period,  which  in  any  event 
can  only  be  hypothesized  as  a  suitable  with- 
drawal period,  would  be  reasonably  certain  to 
be  followed  in  practice.  Even  If  a  30-day 
withdrawal  period  were  ordered,  no  regula- 
tory surveillance  method  now  available 
would  be  sufficiently  sensitive  to  detect  viola- 
tions of  this  requirement.  The  Imposition  of 
ne»'  and  more  stringent  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  DES  in  feed,  such  as  an  increased 
withdrawal  period,  measures  to  avoid  cross- 
contamination,  and  similar  requirements,  is 
therefore  no  longer  a  controlling  factor  In 
view  of  the  new  USDA  study  showing  that 
even  proper  use  of  the  drug  under  existing 
restrictions  may  result  In  violative  residues." 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  results  of  the 
USDA  study  were  considered  equally  appli- 
cable to  sheep,  but  not  necessarily  applicable 
where  DES  was  Introduced  Into  cattle  and 
sheep  by  the  use  of  Implants.  The  discussion 
as  to  withdrawal  of  approval  for  the  new 
animal  drug  applications  concluded  at  page 
15749  as  follows : 

"This  action  Is  required  under  the  strict 
terms  of  sections  512(d)(1)(H)  and  612(e) 
(1)(B)  of  the  act.  These  provisions,  which 
contain  the  so-called  Delaney  Clatise,  require 
that  there  be  no  detectable  residue.  The  new 
USDA  study  clearly  shows  residues  at  levels 
that  are  in  the  range  of  current  detection 
methodology;  new  detection  methodology  Is 
being  developed  that  would  be  slgniflcantly 
more  sensitive.  Thus,  under  the  law  there 
Is  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  approval 
of  the  drug,  even  though  there  is  no  known 
public  health  hazard  resulting  from  Its  use. 

"It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Com- 
missioner has  no  reason  to  believe  that  use 
of  DES  m  animal  feed  represents  a  public 
health  hazard.  No  human  harm  has  been 
demonstrated  In  over  17  years  of  tise.  Under 
the  law.  however,  this  continued  use  of  the 
drug  may  no  longer  be  permitted. 

"The  Commissioner  has  concluded  that 
withdrawal  of  approval  of  the  new  animal 
drug  applications  for  the  DES  liquid  and 
dry  premlxes  should  be  effective  Immediately. 
This  means  that  these  premlxes  may  not  be 
manufactured  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
publication  of  this  order  In  the  Federal 
Register." 

The  Oommissloner's  approach  of  "phasing 
out"  the  effects  of  his  order  withdrawing 
approval  was  explained  at  page  15748  as 
follows : 

"This  matter  is  a  regulatory,  not  a  public 
health,  problem.  The  animal  feeding  In- 
dustry, the  pharmaceutical  industry,  and  the 
C.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
unable  to  come  forward  with  restrictions  and 
controls  on  the  use  of  DES  In  animal  feed 
that  are  reasonably  certain  to  be  followed 
in  practice  and  that  will  result  In  the  ab- 
sence of  detectable  residues  In  the  edible 
portions  of  the  animals.  Accordingly,  the  law 
requires  that  use  of  the  drug  mvist  be  dis- 
continued. 

Because  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  pub- 
lic health  hazard,  however,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  an  abrupt  disruption  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nation's  meat  supply.  An  Im- 
mediate ban  on  use  of  DES  in  feed  could 
result  in  an  unwarranted  public  concern  and 
an  unjustified  increase  In  meat  prices.  It  Is 
estimated  that  there  is  about  a  4-montbs 
supply  of  DES  liquid  and  dry  premlxes  already 
manufactured  and  at  various  stages  In  the 
chain  of  distribution.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
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mlsstoner  had  determined  that  the  mamifac- 
tttre  of  liquid  and  dry  premlxes  wUl  be  dis- 
continued effective  immediately.  Feeding  of 
DES  will  be  dtscoDtinned  as  soon  as  existing 
supplies  are  used  up,  but  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973.  This  will  permit  both  an  order- 
ly phasectat  of  the  use  of  the  drag  In  animal 
feed  and  an  opportunity  for  the  animal  feed- 
ing Industry  to  switch  to  DBS  Implants  and 
other  Implants  have  been  shown  to  be  ap- 
proximately as  effective  for  growth  promo- 
tant  purpoees  as  DES  In  feed." 

The  above-quoted  portions  of  the  order  and 
discussion  of  July  31  demonstrate  that  the 
Commissioner's  actual  withdrawal  of  approval 
fc»'  the  DBS  liquid  and  dry  premix  new  ani- 
mal drug  applications  was  unequivocal  and 
unconditional.  In  fact,  the  Commissioner  ap- 
parently considered  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances diaouased.  such  withdrawal  was  man- 
dated by  section  512(e)  of  the  Act.  What 
the  Commissioner's  disposition  pxirports  to 
condition  by  the  "phaseout"  approach  Is  the 
legal  effect  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval. 
Accordingly,  for  purpoees  of  responding  to 
the  questions  presented  In  your  letter,  we 
treat  the  Commissioner's  action  as  a  with- 
drawal of  approval  under  section  612(e) ,  and 
address  only  Its  "phaseout"  aspect.  In  view  of 
this,  we  express  no  opinion  conoernlnig  the 
substantive  and  procedural  validity  of  the 
withdrawal  Itself. 

Section  613(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. 21  VS.O.  3S0b(a)  (1)  (A),  provides: 

"A  new  animal  drug  shaU,  with  respect  to 
any  particular  use  or  Intended  use  of  such 
drug,  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  purposes  of 
section  601(a)  (5)  and  section  40a(a)  (2)  (D) 
unless — 

"There  is  In  effect  an  approval  of  an  appli- 
cation filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  use  or 
Intended  use  of  such  drug    •     •     •  ." 

Section  601(a)(5).  as  amended,  21  VS.C. 
351(a)(5),  provides  the  "[a)  drug  or  device 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  •  •  •  If  It 
Is  a  new  animal  drug  which  Is  unsafe  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  512  •  •  •  ."  Sec- 
tion 402(a)(2)(D),  as  amended,  21  UJ3.C. 
342(a)(2)  (D),  provides  that  "[a]  food  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  •  •  •  If  It  is, 
or  it  bears  or  contains,  a  new  animal  drug 
(or  conversion  product  thereof)  which  is 
unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section 
512  •    •    V" 

Animal  feeds  are  generally  treated  sepa- 
rately under  the  Act,  see  section  201  (x)  of 
the  Act,  as  amended.  21  U.S.C.  321  (x).  and 
are  subject  to  premarketing  clearance  pro- 
cedures as  set  forth  In  section  512  (m),  as 
amended,  21  U.S.C.  360b(m),  However,  if  an 
animal  feed  bears  or  contains  a  new  animal 
drug  for  which  an  approved  new  animal  drug 
application  is  not  In  effect,  the  feed  Is  "un- 
safe" under  section  512(a)  (2)  (A) ,  as  amend- 
ed, 21  UJ3.C.  360b(a)  (2)  (A),  and  la  Itself  an 
"adulterated  drug  or  device"  under  section 
501(a)  (6),  as  amended.  21  U.S.C.  351(a)(6). 

Section  301  of  the  Act.  as  amended.  21 
use.  331.  prohibits,  inter  alia,  the  follow- 
ing  acts  and   the   causing   thereof: 

The  Introduction  or  delivery  for  intro- 
duction into  interstate  commerce  of  any 
adulterated  food,  drug  or  device  [subsection 

(all: 

The  adulteration  of  any  food,  drug  or 
device  In  interstate  commerce  [subsection 
lb)|; 

The  receipt  In  interstate  commerce  of  any 
adtilterated  food,  drug  or  device,  and  the 
delivery  or  proffered  delivery  thereof  for  pay 
or  otherwise  [stibsectlon  (c)]; 

The  man'.'.facture  within  any  Territory  of 
any  adulterated  food,  drug  or  device  [sub- 
section (g)  ] . 

Violations  of  section  301  are  subject  to 
civil  Injunctive  remedies  under  section  302, 
as  amended,  21  U.S.C.  333,  and  to  criminal 
penalties  under  section  303,  as  amended,  21 
use.  333.  In  addition,  section  304,  as 
amended,   21   U.S.C.  334,   makes   adulterated 
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foods,  drugs  and  devices  liable  to  seizure  and 
condemnation  under  the  condlttons  set  fortb 

therein. 

Sections  SOI  through  304,  400,  601,  and 
512(a)  of  the  Act  oonstituts  a  oomprehenslv* 
and  precise  statutory  system  for  the  traat- 
meat  of  new  anhnal  drugs  not  having  in 
effect  approved  new  animal  drug  appiloatloos. 
The  operation  of  this  statutory  system  Is, 
In  our  Judgment,  manifest:  such  new  sniTwal 
drugs,  and  feeds  oontalning  them,  are  adul- 
terated drugs;  foods  containing  such  drugs 
are  adulterated  foods;  and  aU  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  covered  by  the  prohibitions,  sanc- 
tions and  remedies  set  fortb  In  aecttoDS  301 
through  804. 

We  believe  It  is  equaUy  manifest  that  the 
Commissioner  has  no  legal  authority  to  viti- 
ate or  modify  the  operation  of  these  statutory 
provisions.  The  Conunlasloner's  authority  and 
dlscreUon  under  secUon  612(e)  (1)  (B)  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  determination  of  whether  or  not 
a  condition  for  withdrawal  of  approval  speci- 
fied therein  la  presented.  If  it  is.  the  Oom- 
mlsaloner  "shall  •  •  •  issue  an  order  with- 
drawing approval  *  *  *."  Thar*  la  nothing 
m  section  612,  or  in  any  other  provision  of 
the  Act.  expressly  or  Implicitly  authorizing 
the  Commissioner  to  withdraw  ^proval  for 
some  purposes  but  not  for  others;  or  to  de- 
limit which  legal  consequences  of  withdrawal 
shall  take  effect;  or  to  specify  when  and  how 
such  legal  consequences  shall  take  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  legal  consequences  of  with- 
drawal specUcaUy  set  forth  in  seotions  513 
(a),  501  and  402  ol  the  Act  arise  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  Thus  the  Commissioner  has  no 
function  or  authority,  discretionary  or  other- 
wise, with  reepect  to  these  eSeots. 

We  have  no  reason  to  question  the  Com- 
missioner's sincerity  In  ralnlmtzlng  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  DK8  problem  from  a  health 
standpoint;  and  in  seeking  to  ameliorate  the 
practical  difflculties  which  he  apparently 
foresees  as  a  result  of  withdrawal.  However, 
the  existence  of  a  public  health  hazard  la 
not  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  withdrawal 
of  approval  under  section  513(e)(1)(B)  or 
to  the  operation  of  the  legal  conaequenoee 
arising  therefrom.  Compare  the  laat  para- 
graph of  section  513(e)  (n.  which  does  pro- 
vide for  suspension  of  approval  and  special 
procedures  In  cases  of  Imminent  haaard  to 
the  health  of  man  or  animals.  Moreover,  the 
practical  consequences  cited  by  the  Conunls- 
sloner,  whether  real  or  not.  are  simply,  imma- 
terial under  the  statutory  provisions  govern- 
ing withdrawals  of  approval  and  their  legal 
effects. 

For   the   reasons   stated   herein.   It   Is   otir 
opinion  that  your  flrat  two  questions  must 
be  answered  In  the  affirmative  and  your  last 
question  in  the  negative. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  F  Kellxb, 
Acting    Comptroller     General    Of    the 
United  States 


CARDINAL  O'BOYLE  APPEALS  FOR 
AORICULTDRAL  LABOR  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  days  ago 
one  of  our  colleagues  reprinted  the  Labor 
ZDay  statement  of  His  Eoiinence.  Patrick 
CardiiMti  O'Boyle.  oidorsiiw  the  lettuce 
boycott. 

In  speaking  of  the  2.500.000  migrant 
agricultural  workers.  Cardinal  O'Boyle 
stated : 
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miplno*.  aAd  uUcraat  blacka,  »r«  truly  Um 
forgotten  people  of  the  United  State*.  They 
are  not  cove»«l— indeed  tbey  hawe  been  delib- 
erately excluded  from  coverage — under  meet 
of  the  eoclal  leglelatton  enacted  during  the 
past  40-odd  year*.  Thetr  wages  and  working 
oondlttone  are  pitifully  below  standard,  and 
their  housing,  by  and  large.  1»  totally  In- 
adequate. Moreover.  untU  very  recently,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  organise  into  a  union 
of  their  own  choosing. 

I  join  the  Cardinal  In  calling  for  these 
workers  to  have  the  right  to  organize 
into  a  union  of  their  own  choosing.  There 
are  at  least  12  bills  that  have  been  In- 
troduced to  accompUsh  precisely  this 
purpose.  All  are  now  Just  languishing  in 
the  Parm  Labor  Subcommittee,  which  Is 
chaired  by  the  Member  who  reprinted 
Cardinal  O'Boyle's  statement. 

What  irony.  If  our  colleague  truly 
shares  His  Eminence's  concern  for  agri- 
cultural workers,  what  better  way  to 
manifest  that  concern  than  by  bringing 
one  of  these  bills  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Let  those  who  pick  the  crops  pick  their 
own  unions. 


THE  TRUE  ISSUE  OP  1972  IS 
VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSJCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesdav.  September  13.  1972 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times'  superb  columnist,  Tom 
Wicker,  has  written  an  article  published 
September  12  entitled.  "The  True  Issue 
of  1972  is  Vietnam." 

In  this  eloquent  analysis  Mr.  Wicker 
states: 

The  .American  people  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  their  air  porwer  Is  carrying  out  one  of 
the  moot  terrible  mass  exterminations  In 
history,  not  only  in  the  North  but  In  the 
Soi'th  Vietnam  that  It  Is  supposed  to  be  de- 
fending and  over  which  the  sqtuaid  Thleu 
has    been    gr.ei.    -'ich    dictatorial   sway. 

The  text  of  this  moving  statement  fol- 
lows: 

The  Tkut  Issue  or  1972  Is  Vittnam 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
President  Nixon  has  taken  American 
ground  combat  troops  out  of  the  war  and 
therefore  American  casualties  are  down,  but 
.American  war  prisoners  are  nowhere  near 
freedom.  Vletnamlzatlon  has  never  looked 
more  dubious,  the  Thleu  regime  has  never 
seemed  a  less  attractive  ally,  and  neither 
lethal  bomblDg  nor  mining  of  ttrharbon  has 
ended  North  Vietnam's  ability  to  ofury  on 
and  perhapw  Intensify  the  war. 

Even  Congress  continues  to  pick  at  Nixon  s 
Vietnam  policy,  deaplte  ma  succeaa  la  fend- 
ing off  end-the-war  legislation.  In  supporting 
the  biggest  defense  bin  (174.6  bUllon)  since 
World  War  11.  for  instance,  the  House  never- 
theless cut  MGO  mUUon  from  the  92.8  billion 
Nixon  had  requested  for  increased  military 
operations.  These  cuts  included  trimming 
from  2fS2  to  180  the  number  of  helicopters  to 
be  sent  to  South  Vietnam  Just  one  day  after 
TO  of  those  they  already  have  were  destroyed 
or  damaged  at  Blen  Hoa,  in  the  wont  air- 
craft loss  of  the  war. 

Those  with  long  memories  wUl  reoAll  that 
It  was  the  South  Vietnamese  army's  inabUlty 


loan  air  power  directly  into  tbe  war;  In  Feb 
ruary  19«6  inaitrators  blew  up  a  number  of 
AoMilcan  aircraft  at  PleUcu,  and  President 
Johnson  sent  the  bombers  narth  In  retalia- 
tion. More  than  seven  years  later,  the  South 
Vietnamese  still  cant  protect  thslx  aircraft 
which  l»  one  eloquent  comment  on  the  "suc- 
cess" of  Vtetnamlzatlon. 

Another  U  the  continuing  display  of  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  military  enter- 
prise in  South  VUtnam  despite  the  Incredible 
weight  of  American  bomblD«  In  North  and 
South,  and  despite  the  mining  of  Hanoi's 
porU.  Anverlcan  officers  now  are  claiming 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  threat  to  Hue 
has  been  ended,  but  in  the  last  week  Saigon 
lost  an  Important  base  camp  In  the  central 
highlands  and  suffered  setbacks  at  Tien 
Phuoc  35  mUes  south  of  the  important  city 
of  De  Natig. 

Together  with  vigorous  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  activity  In  the  Mekong  Delta, 
all  this  suggests  that  neither  Vletnamlzatlon 
nor  Nixon's  air  power  and  mines  have  tipped 
the  balance  of  flghtmg  In  favor  of  Saigon; 
indeed,  without  American  pjaiies  and  pilots, 
the  Communist  spring  offensive  might  well 
have  been  a  knockout  punch. 

Politically,  the  new  Viet  Cong  peace  pro- 
poeal — "for  a  provisional  government  of  na- 
tional concord  that  shall  be  dominated  by 
neither  side" — may  be  pronounced  by  Amer- 
ican analysts  to  be  the  same  old  stuff  clad 
in  new  rhetoric.  On  paper,  however,  itiap- 
p>ear8  fair  enough  and  Is  so  stated  that  U  may 
prove  hard  lor  Nixon  to  ignore. 

This  U  particularly  so  since  the  proposal 
appears  to  demand  something  less  than  what 
Nixon  calls  "the  overthrow  of  the  Saigon 
goverrunent."  It  would  specifically  permit 
participation  by  members  of  that  govern- 
ment, excluding  only  President  Thleu  hlm- 

g«lf and  the  evidence  !s  mounting  that  this 

exclusion  Is  a  splendid  Idea. 

Having  already  wreeted  from  the  Senate 
the  right  to  govern  by  decree  In  the  economy 
and  finance,  having  Intimidated  and  vir- 
tually sUenced  the  opposition  press  by  Dra- 
conian publication  rules,  having — since  the 
spring  offensive  began— thrown  Into  prison 
literally  thousands  of  Vletoajnese  on  nothing 
more  than  suspicion.  Thleu  has  now 
abolished  popular  E>emocratlc  election  of  of- 
flclals  m  his  country's  10.775  hamlets. 

These  moves  make  it  clear  that  as  Amer- 
icans have  been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam, 
while  Nixon's  commltmejii  to  the  Thleu 
regime  has  oeen  oontUiwed  and  perhaps 
solidified,  Thleu  himself  has  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  concentrate  all  po*er  ui  his 
own  hands.  So  much  for  all  the  talk  by  the 
Nixon  administration  and  Its  predecessors 
about  democracy  and  self-determination  In 
South  Vietnam. 

To  Its  credit,  the  NUon  administration  has 
protested  against  attacks  by  Thleu's  con- 
trolled radio  and  television  network  (fi- 
nanced by  American  money  >  on  George  Mc- 
Govern  as  a  mad  dog  '  %nd  "mentally  ill." 
The  qviestlon  Is  whether  the  nation  that  fl- 
nanoee  South  Vletnaun.  and  gxiarantees  Its 
existence  with  the  most  destructive  air  as- 
sault m  history,  has  the  power  left  even  to 
stop  this  presumptuous  behavior. 

Sad  to  aay.  none  of  this  seems  to  be  cost- 
ing NUon  any  votes  at  home.  The  American 
people  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  their  air 
power  Is  carrying  out  one  of  the  most  terrible 
mass  exterminations  In  history,  not  only  In 
the  North  but  In  the  Scuth  Vietnam  that 
It  Is  supposed  to  be  defending  and  over  which 
the  squalid  Thleu  has  been  given  such  dicta- 
torial sway. 

That  Is  the  message  George  McGovem 
ought  to  be  carrying  day  by  day  and  state  by 
state  to  the  American  people.  That  Is  the 
theme  that  brought  h|m  the  Democratic 
presidential  nommatlon,  and  if  it  is  not  the 
true  Issue  of  1972,  then  there  Is  no  Issue. 


September  18,  1972 

POSTAL  WORKERS  DISEKCHANTED 
WITH  NEW  POSTAL  SIRVICE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1972 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately my  daily  mail  more  often 
than  not  seems  to  contain  a  letter  com- 
plaining about  the  mail  ser'vice  itself. 
Mrs.  Mae  Bock  Porter's  letter  which  I 
wish  to  share  with  you  today  is  typical 
of  those  I  have  been  receiving.  All  ex- 
press the  frustrations  of  the  slowness  of 
the  delivery  of  the  mail,  especiaUy  in 
smaller  oominunities.  The  letter  from 
Mrs.  Porter  included  an  article  from  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  which  was 
a  bit  untypical.  The  complaints  and  crit- 
icism aired  in  this  article  are  not  from 
the  recipients  of  the  mail,  but  from  the 
postal  workers  themselves. 

Here  is  that  article  along  with  excerpts 
from  Mrs.  Porter's  correspondence: 

West  Helena,  Ark,,  Augiist  26, 1972. 
Dear  Sir:  The  U.S.  Government  mall 
worries  me.  I  have  two  papers  sent  to  me 
from  Stuttgart,  Ark,  on  Hlway  79  and  they 
are  from  two  to  three  days  getting  here  I 
am  sure  mv  mall  Is  not  the  only  one  that  Is 
delayed.  I  am  sure  the  holdup  Is  In  Memphis 
some  place.  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from 
a  Memphis  paper.  Why  was  this  not  ironed 
out  before  they  offered  so  many  their  retire- 
ment? People  like  me  are  the  loser. 

Today,  Saturday— I  did  not  receive  my 
Friday  paper  and  won't  until  Monday  or 
Tuesdav.  By  that  lime  the  flys  wUl  be  In 
them.  I  could  walk  to  79  and  on  to  Stuttgart 
and  back  by  that  time  and  I  am  70  years 

old. 

If  you  ask  me.  which  you  did  not — nor  .he 
P.O.  Department,  did  not  either,  too  many 
have  been  cut  off.  Too  many  routes  have 
been  combined.  But  still  they  raise  our 
postage  rates.  It's  not  the  fault  of  the  service 
in  Heleiia  nor  Stuttgart  either. 

The  mall  going  from  Helena  to  79.  namely 
tovi-n  of  Roe.  is  not  much  better.  Last  week 
a  letter  was  mailed  to  me  from  Helena  on 
Monday  and  I  got  the  letter  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  Roe  Post  Office.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
either  Poet  OfBce.  There  was  no  other 
stamped  (P.O.)  on  the  letter  saying  that  It 
had  been  mlssent. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  help  you 
can  give  us  on  the  mall  matter  and  I  did 
not  intend  for  this  to  be  as  thick  as  Sear's 
catalog. 

Your  friend, 

Mrs.  Mae  Porter. 


Service  Sttfttrs  With  New  Postal 

"Stepsons" 

(By  Michael  Lollarl 

•wrhen  the  United  States  Postal  Service  was 
born  last  year,  it  adopted  more  than  750  000 
men  and  women  with  the  intention  of  turn- 
ing them  Into  an  increasingly  efBclent  self- 
supporting  mall  delivery  machine. 

A  year  has  elapsed  In  the  transformation 
and  the  results  do  not  appear  startling. 

The  malls  do  not  move  noticeably  faster 
than  last  year,  postal  rates  are  climbing 
and  a  substantial  number  of  the  adopted 
postal  workers  feel  "like  a  tounch  of  red-head- 
ed stepchildren,"  as  one  disenchanted  clerk 

puts  It.  _      ,  .,_ 

\  representative  of  the  Postal  Services 
Southern  Region  admits.  "We  haven't  been 
any  great  shakes  this  year,  but  we're  on  the 
road  to  improvement,  especially  over  the  old 
system." 
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Employee  complaints  are  to  be  expected 
durmg  any  massive  reorganlaatlon.  In  the 
Southern  Region  there  are  about  131,000  em- 
ployes many  of  whom  echo  similar  com- 
plamts.  including  loss  of  morale,  loss  of  work- 
ing hours  and  ineffective  imlon  representa- 

ttoo. 

•I  think  It's  a  matter  of  wonderment  m  a 
way "  says  Menyjhls  Postmaster  James  C. 
Curtis.  "There  may  be  a  loss  of  morale  In 
some  areas,  but.  In  any  case,  a  reorganization 
wui  cause  some  people  to  wonder  what's 
going  to  happen  to  them." 

Many  of  the  postal  employes,  particularly 
in  small  towns,  have  already  found  out.  Their 
hours  have  been  cut.  even  forcing  them  mto 
retirement  In  some  cases.  Reductions  nation- 
wide have  cut  the  force  about  20.000. 

■I  had  no  choice  but  to  get  out."  says  one 
woman,  slightly  past  middle  age  In  a  small 
Northern  Mississippi  town. 

"I  worked  as  a  clerk  for  the  old  Poet  Office 
for  more  than  30  years.  Then,  these  new 
people  came  in.  They  came  down  here  and  cut 
me  from  eight  hours  to  four  hours  on  Satur- 
day. I  had  to  quit.  I  liked  my  job.  but  I'm 
making  $14  a  month  more  retired  than  I 
could  make  working." 

A  high  source  In  the  American  I^jstal 
Workers  Union  says,  "It's  lUte  the  new  postal 
service  has  used  a  meat  ax  on  Its  little  people. 
It's  really  hurting  them.  Hourly  workers  are 
losing  big  chunks  of  salary  and  morale  Is 
going  down  everywhere." 

It  was  never  this  bad  under  the  old  setup." 
claims  a  clerk  at  the  Airport  Mall  Faculty 
(AMF) ,  They  won't  replace  people  when  they 
retire,  and  they  won't  give  us  enough  wer- 
tlme  to  sort  the  mall." 

At  least  three  AMF  workers  claim  that  since 
the  postal  reorganization  an  eight-cent  stamp 
will  move  a  letter  just  as  fast  as  an  11 -cent 
airmail  stamp. 

Mr.  Curtis  claims  Memphis  area  mall  serv- 
ice has  not  been  much  affected  by  the  reorga- 
nization. ""We  try  to  assure  next -day  delivery 
of  local  mall  within  a  radltis  of  160  miles  and 
of  local  airmail  within  a  radius  of  600  miles." 
He  says  the  Post  Office  meets  the  deadline 
at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  time. 

■That's  nice  to  say,"  says  one  AMF  worker. 
But,  a  lot  of  times  we  have  stacks  of  alrmaU 
lying  MOund  for  eight  hours  before  It's 
even  sorted.  I've  seen  mall  miss  three  flights 
In  a  row  because  we  didn't  have  enough  peo- 
ple to  sort  It.  That  kind  of  a  thing  means  a 
24-hour  delay  before  an  airmail  letter  ever 
gets  off  the  ground." 

However.  T.  D.  Tittle,  superintendent  of 
the  AMF,  says  the  only  times  mall  is  allowed 
to  miss  a  flight  Is  when  "It  can  be  put  on 
another  flight  and  stUl  be  delivered  the  next 
morning.  Say  there  are  flights  at  8  pjn.  and 
10  pjn.  A  batch  of  mall  misses  the  8  pjn. 
aight.  Well,  so  what?  It  goee  on  the  10  p.m. 
flight,  and  is  sorted  and  delivered  in  another 
city  the  next  day." 

The  management  personnel  of  the  Postal 
Service  make  no  attempt  to  disguise  their 
almost  strictly  business  attitude  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Glacials  in  the  Memphis  headquarters  of 
the  Southern  Region  say  cutbacks  In  em- 
ploye hours  are  part  of  a  nationwide  postal 
economy  drive  begun  March  29.  On  that 
day.  United  States  Poatmaster  General  E.  T. 
Klassen  announced  a  "temporary  hiring 
freeze  ■  which  forbids  the  hiring  of  new  em- 
ployes except  to  flU  "critical"  positions, 

"Personnel  costs  make  up  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  region's  budget."  says  Qustave  Saul, 
a  communications  and  public  relations  em- 
ploye in  the  regional  headquarter*. 

■'Mainly  by  cutting  down  on  our  personnel, 
the  Southern  Region  has  planned  a  budget 
that  projects  a  regional  savings  of  about  100 
minion  dollars  next  year.  The  savings  would 
be  our  contribution  to  the  nationwide  goal, 
which  Is  to  save  enough  money  to  be  able  to 


avoid    postal    rate    Increases    amounting   to 
460  mllUon  dollars  next  year." 

"I  think  In  the  long  run  this  la  Just  good 
bustaiees."  says  Mr.  Ourtla.  who  U  district 
manager  of  the  261  poet  oflloee  scattered 
across  West  Tennessee ,  Northern  Mtastaslppl 
and  Eastern  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CuriU  says  he  must  give  his  approval 
to  any  cutbacks  In  his  district,  adding,  "I 
have  to  live  ■within  a  budget  provided  by  the 
region.  And.  let's  face  it:  Right  now,  weTe 
Just  spending  people's  money  unnecessarily." 
He  said  his  budget  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  under  the  old  Post  Office  system  was  62 
million  dollars.  His  budget  for  the  new  Postal 
Service's  1973  fiscal  year  Is  65  million  dollars. 
He  says  he  has  no  specific  figures  to  show 
how  many  employes  have  been  cut  back.  But 
the  small  town  employes  are  moet  affected, 
because  'In  some  of  those  areas  post  offices 
are  no  more  than  two  miles  apart,  "mat's  a 
holdover  from  the  old  days.  Today,  we  just 
don't  need  that  many  people  in  rural  or 
small-town  areas." 

Of  those  employes,  the  hourly  workers  will 
be  hardest  hit.  Called  "substitutes"  or  "part- 
time  flexlbles,"  the  hourly  workers  make  up 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  region's  work  force 
(about  12.000  employes  1 .  Mr.  Curtis  says. 

Some  Job  classifications  have  more  substi- 
tute workers  than  others.  For  Instance,  Mr. 
Saul  says  there  are  about  49,000  clerks  In  this 
region,  about  30  per  cent  substitutes. 

The  postal  employment  freeze  does  not  spe- 
cifically allow  the  Post  Office  to  fire  regular 
employes,  except  for  normal  reasons  such  as 
poor  attendance.  Insubordination  or  inepti- 
tude. 

But  like  the  now-retired  Mississippi  wo- 
man, all  hourly  workers  are  subject  to  a  loss 
of  work  hours. 

Charles  M.  AUmon,  a  retired  postal  employe 
who  still  serves  as  a  consultant  with  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union,  says  the 
postal  employe  turnover  rate  Is  slightly  less 
than  20  per  cent  a  year  in  Memphis. 

"With  the  cutbacks  In  hours  we're  getUng 
and  the  loss  of  employes  through  attrition 
(retirement  or  resignation)  during  the 
freeze,  the  little  people  who  are  left  have  to 
carry  a  much  heavier  burden," 

""■rhey  say  they  have  no  politics  now.  but, 
In  fact,  the  politics  are  Just  of  a  different 
kind."  Mr.  Allmon  says.  "And,  the  union 
can't  do  anything  about  It." 

Under  the  old  Post  Office,  postal  workers 
were  covered  by  the  ClvU  Service. 

•"We  could  complain  to  the  Civil  Service, 
and  our  complaints  would  be  heard,'"  says 
one  worker.  ""But.  the  APWU  Is  stymied.  It 
foJi  only  do  so  much,  and  If  we  complain 
we"re   afraid   of   being   fired," 

One  worker  at  first  agreed  to  be  quoted 
in  this  story,  but,  after  checking  -with  union 
officials,  he  refused.  "They  told  me  they  can't 
protect  me,  and  I  might  lose  my  Job." 

Another  veteran  Memphis  postal  clerk  dis- 
agrees with  the  whole  new  setup.  "The  gov- 
ernment sold  the  public  on  the  Idea  the 
old  postal  system  was  Just  a  bunch  of  politi- 
cal hacks,  but  I'd  lUte  to  know  Just  what's 
wTong  with  politics.  That's  what  made  this 
country  great.  If  a  person  gets  in  that  you 
don't  like,  j'ou  can  Just  kick  him  out." 

"The  point  Is  that  the  public  Is  the  loser,  " 
says  one  Memphis  letter  carrier.  "Service  Is 
deteriorating." 

Is  It  really?  "Per  crying  out  loud,  yes," 
a  Mississippi  mall  clerk  exhorts.  "The  post- 
master up  m  (another  Mississippi  town) 
had  mall  stacked  up  as  high  as  his  head  the 
other  day.  We  Ji»t  don't  have  enough  hours 
to  operate  And.  Ood  only  knows,  there  Isn't 
such  a  thing  as  overtime  anymore." 

The  West  Memphis  City  CouimsU  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week  voted  to 
draft  resolutions  to  send  their  congressmen 
deploring  "deteriorated  postal  service  "  there. 


Postal  clerks  in  three  Northern  Mlsslaetppl 
towns  say  thev  often  -volunteer  to  work  ower- 

tUne  sorting  mall  at  night.  "I've  known  the 
people  In  this  town  for  years,"  says  one,  '"And 
I  feel  like  I  owe  It  to  them  People  w*o  live 
on  Social  Security  checks  might  go  for  two 
days  with  nothing  to  eat  If  thoee  checks 
dont  arrive  on  time." 

Asked  If  he  thought  some  postal  employes 
might  intentlonallv  try  to  slow  down  postal 
operations  because  of  their  own  dlaBatlBtac- 
tlon,  Mr  cnirtis  said.  "No.  AU  In  all.  I  think 
our  people,  at  least  In  Memphis,  have  good 
morale.  They've  shown  a  complete  wUllng- 
nass  to  buckle  down  and  help  us  do  the  best 
we  can  do." 

"If  anybody  in  our  service  has  a  complaint, 
I  Just  wish  he  would  write  It  down,  mark 
It  personal  and  send  It  to  me.  I'U  do  the 
best  I  can  to  help  Mm." 

Meanwhile,  some  Memphis  cltlaens  com- 
pUln  that  tbew  mall  is  sometuaes  delayed 
as  much  as  one  or  two  hours  from  day  to 
day.  "That  is  sometimes  the  case  when  a 
large  number  of  new  families  move  into  a 
particular  area  such  as  when  a  new  apart- 
ment complex  Is  opened."  Mr.  Curtis  says. 
•And.  too.  when  a  new  route  carrier  takes 
over.  It  takes  him  a  whUe  to  learn  his  new 
route." 

Delivery  of  mail  to  Memphis  from  other 
cities  may  also  be  late.  For  Instance,  the 
Commercial  Appeal  maUed  26  letters  from 
ClnclnnaU  to  Memphis  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday. July  14  and  July  15.  Iroulcally.  all 
letters  mailed  on  Saturday  arrived  Monday, 
July  '.7.  but  four  of  the  letters  mailed  Fri- 
day did  not  arrive  untU  Tuesday,  July  18. 

And.  one  letter  mailed  to  the  newspaper 
from  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  arrived  promptly 
13  days  after  It  was  posimsrked. 

••There's  a  greater  chance  for  maU  to  be 
late  now, "  Mr.  Curtis  says.  'We  have  more 
people  and  with  them  more  letters  every 
year.  and.  therefore,  more  chances  for  mis- 
takes," 

During  the  past  year,  the  Southern  Re- 
gion handled  about  14  bUllon  pieces  of  maU. 
the  regional  figures  show. 

And^  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  trains  to 
help  deliver  our  mall  There  ueed  to  be  more 
than  100  trains  leaving  Memphis  every  day. 
Airlines  have  been  cutting  out  their  night 
flights,  so  more  and  more,  we  have  to  rely 
on  over-the-road  (trucks)  delivery  and  air 
taxi  service  (small  planes)  which  don't  fly 
in  inclement  weather."  Mr.  Curtis  says 

"And  we  do  make  mistakes  I  don't  be- 
grudge the  individual  the  right  to  gripe," 
he  says,  "but  the  Poet  Office  is  at  least  96 
per  cent  accurate.  I  mean,  we  could  be  99 
and  99-100  per  cent  accurau  a£.d  still  mis- 
handle as  many  as  eight  million  pieces  of 
mail  a  year." 

Some'  employes,  particularly  unionized 
workers,  complain  that  new  trends  In  auto- 
mation are  partly  the  cause  of  mistakes,  Mr. 
Allmon  claims  a  letter-sorting  machine  In- 
stalled last  vear  at  DeSoto  Station  here  has 
a  rejection  rate  about  20  per  cent  higher 
than  manual  sorting. 

Regional  Postmaster  General  Carl  C.  Ul- 
saker  sums  up  the  past  year  very  briefly: 
■  Measurable  progress  has  been  made  in  serv- 
ice, productivity  and  customer  relations,  but 
we'  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  meet  aU 
of  our  goals  and  objectives  of  prorWlng  im- 
proved serrlce   to  our  customers. 

"I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  performance 
of  the  employes  In  the  Southern  Region  dur- 
ing tJttls  dlfflciUt  transition  period  We 
have  had  some  uncertamty  during  the  transl- 
tloa.  but  the  aggressiveness  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  nearly  everyone  has  approached 
the  problems  day  to  day  have  been  Instru- 
mental In  getting  the  region  off  to  a  good 
start." 
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SAVING    PACE    OR    SAYING    PR08- 
PEKITY  IN  THE  WORLD  MARKETT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALtrO«NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaJTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1972 
Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  Is 
rapidly    approaching    for    the    United 
States  to  grasp  the  opportunity  of  leader- 
ship In  the  field  of  International  mone- 
tary reform.  I  refer  to  the  September  25 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  here  in  Washington.  The  executive 
directors  of  the  IMP  have  laid  out  a 
summary  of  the  alternative  courses  of 
action  which  the   121 -member  nations 
could  follow.  It  is  generally  recognlzed-- 
at  least,  outside  the  United  States— that 
meaningful  progress  depends  on  a  pos- 
ture of  farsighted  leadership  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  present  here  what  I  thuut 
is  in  terms  of  international  trade  and 
finance,  the  larger  context  in  which  this 
meeting  takes  place.  That  context.  I  sub- 
mit, makes  it  imperative  that  we.  in  our 
own  long-term  interest,  do  just  that-— 
assume  a  leadership  posture.  To  do  this 
effectively,  however,  we  will  have  to  up- 
date and  rationalize  our  own  self-image 
and  our  assessment  of  our  national  inter- 
est. We  cannot  assume  such  a  posture 
with  the  assumptions  and  policies  we  now 
hold  auid  insist  upon. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  relatively 
weak  leadership  position  of  the  United 
SUtes  stems  from  two  factors,  each  of 
which  could  be  overcome,  given  the  ap- 
propriate application  of  stetesmanship. 
The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  rigid 
posture   we    have   maintained   both    in 
terms  of  our  trade  balance  and  in  terms 
of  the  volume  of  the  doUar  reserve.  The 
second    factor    is    the  fragmented    ap- 
proach of  the  IMP'S  Big  Ten.  non-EEC 
nations,  in  the  face  of  a  united  EEC 
front  . 

Taking  the  second  factor  first,  u  the 
United  States  were  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  IMP  positions  with  Japan  and 
the  lower  tier  of   10.  such  an  alliance 
could  dominate  the  IMF  bargaining.  At 
first  glance,  this  suggestion  may  seem 
Utopian,  but  there  are  common  interests 
among  these  nations.  We  have  discussed 
on  many  occasions  the  future  market 
potential  of  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world.  These  countries  not  only  have 
need  of  an  ally  in  the  top  tier  of  10.  but 
also,  my  experience  tells  me.  they  are 
prepared  to  find  that  aUy  in  the  United 
States. 

The  nations  in  the  lower  tier  of  10  are 
justifiably  frustrated  by  the  seeming  in- 
difference of  the  leaders  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  field.  They  need  a 
spokesman  in  the  top  tier  and  we  need 
their  openness  to  American  investment 
and  export.  We  have,  therefore,  a  golden 
opportunity  to  develop  the  economic  ties 
we  desperately  need  in  order  to  Improve 
our  balance  of  trade  and  insure  domes- 
tic full  employment.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  administration  may  let  this  oppor- 
tunity slip  through  its  fingers. 

The  other  factor  contributing  to  our 
weak  bargaining  position  is,  as  I  men- 
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tloned,  the  rigid  and  outdated  poUcy  held 
by  the  administration.  Many  otmhave 
warned  for  years  that  our  favorable  trade 
balance  could  not  last  and  that  we  should 
be  planning  for  the  day  when  the  post- 
World  War  n  IndustriaUzation  powers 
reached  maturity.  Our  warnings  went 
unheeded  and.  as  a  result,  we  have  seen  a 
reversal  in  our  trade  balance  in  recent 
years  It  is  even  more  frustrating  to  find 
that  the  lessons  of  the  past  decade  are 
still  unlearned.  .     „  ,.„ 

Instead  of  asking  other  countries  to 
stop  their  export  incentive  poUcy.  we 
should  adopt  our  own  export  mcentive 
policy.  It  is  the  height  of  U.S.  arro- 
gance  to  expect  other  countries  to  change 
their  policies  to  benefit  U.3.  interest  A 
mature  poUcy  must  accept  the  practic^ 
fact  that  all  nations  will  establish  and 
alter  their  policies  in  terms  of  their  own 
national  interest  as  they  define  it.  It  is 
self-defeating  to  assume  or  expect  other- 

wise. 

Our  policy  is  also  unrealistic  to  the  ex- 
tent that  its  objective  is  to  restore  the 
kind  of  long-term  trade  advantage  we 
enjoyed  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  We  must 
realize  that  we  cannot  go  back  to  the 
horse-and-buggy  days  in  international 
economics.  We  are  now  and  will  be  for 
some  time  to  come  living  in  an  economic 
environment  of  increasing  competitive- 
ness The  policies  and  protestations  of 
this  administration  are  viewed  abroad  as 
both  arrogant  and  immature. 

We  need  to  get  our  decisionmaking  out 
of  the  fetters  of  control  forged  in  the 
cold  war   period.   The   Export   Control 
Board  has  by  the  throat  the  giant  poten- 
tial   of    our    high-technology    industry. 
They  throttle  our  East-West  trade  po- 
tential while  our  so-caUed  allies  are  tak- 
ing our  technology  to  the  very  markets 
our  Industries  are  denied.  We  need  to  free 
the  fetters  we  are  continually  fastening 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  allow  its 
credits  to  grow  where  our  export  poten- 
tials are  the  strongest.  Technology,  man- 
agement, and  food  are  our  present  best 
exports.  As  historicaUy  pragmatic  peo- 
ple  we  must  realize  the  importance  of 
aggressively  and  immediately  maximizing 
the  movement  of  these  exports  to  all  po- 
tential customers. 

Our  policies  with  respect  to  the  balance 

of   payments  are  equally  out  of  touch 

with  the  realities  of  the  modem  world 

economy.  Here  again  we  are  perceived 

abroad  as  a  spoiled  nation,   afraid  to 

compete  on  equal  terms.  We  should  adopt 

a   posture   which   encourages   currency 

flexibility  as  an  alternative  to  the  dollar 

as  a  world  standard.  Most  of  us  have 

realized  at  long  last  that  the  leadership 

position  of  the  U.S.  dollar  has  been  a 

dubious  honor  at  best. 

We  should  encourage  the  use  of  a  col- 
lection of  strong  currencies  as  acceptaWe 
vinits  of  reserves  and  usable  by  the  IMP 
as  a  means  for  convertebillty  of  the  dol- 
lar To  the  extent  possible,  we  should 
begin  to  spread  the  burdens  associated 
with  the  designation  of  a  "key"  currency. 
Currently,  the  German  and  Swiss  marks, 
along  with  the  Japanese  yen,  are  likely 
candidates  for  such  a  role. 

The  United  States  has  taken  some  con- 
structive steps  toward  a  redefined  in- 
ternational monetary  position.  As  we  ap- 
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proach  the  next  round  of  IMP  talks, 
however.  I  fear  that  we  are  not  going 
to  take  the  next  step.  That  next  step 
may  very  well  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
Special  Drawing  Rights^-SDR's— sug- 
gested by  the  IMP  Executive  Board.  The 
stark  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  use  of  gold 
and  dollars  as  reserves  makes  it  appar- 
ent that  some  move  of  the  sort  suggested 
by  the  board  Is  not  only  in  our  best  in- 
terest but  also  in  those  of  the  other  120 
IMP  nations. 

The  primary  barrier  to  a  move  toward 
SDR's  seems  to  be  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  on  maintaining  large  dol- 
lar liabilities  abroad.  The  reluctance  of 
other  nations  to  hold  large  amounts  of 
dollar  reserves  is  vinderstandable  from 
their  viewpoints.  Our  reluctance  to  ac- 
knowledge their  feelings  only  serves  to 
damage  our  general  economic  relations 
with  the  very  countries  with  which  we 
should  be  seeking  stronger  economic  ties. 
I  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  long-term 
economic  best  interests  may  be  over- 
looked because  of  short-sighted  national 
pride  and  monetary  myopia.  Our  con- 
cern should  be  to  save  for  the  future  a 
sound  economic  health  for  international 
trade  Many  Europeans  and  some  Amer- 
icans seem  to  prefer  to  simply  save  face. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  FUND 
DEFENSE  REPORT 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiBCONsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 
Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asked  to  insert  into  the  Rbcord  a  senes 
of  discussions  of  the  defense  budget  pre- 
pared by  the  congressional  action  fund. 
This  chapter  on  the  defense  budget  is 
one  of  eight  being  prepared  by  the  or- 
ganization   for    use    by    congressional 

candidates.  t„^ov 

In  the  section  I  am  intiroducing  toda> 
there  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  some 
specific  differences  between  the  admin- 
istration's proposal,  the  Brookmgs  In- 
stitution lower  option  proposal,  and  tne 
McGovem  proposal.  „  ^    ,  .  ,^,- 

In  succeeding  days  I  wiU  be  Introduc- 
ing other  sections  of  this  excellent  report. 
I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues for  their  study : 

COMPARISONS   IN    TOLMS   OT  PORC*   UWTLS 

(NuMBtKS  or  Major  Units) 
in  general,  the  Adminwtrotion  views  to« 
eeneral  purpose  force  structure  planned  for 
!he  ISd  oXal  1973  as  the  ^I'^'J^^ 
be  maintained  through  the  end  o^^he  decad^ 
These    force    leveU    represent   ,<»"fW«'*f^ 
.l^uctlons    from   those   niatotamed   at   the 
Vietnam    peak    (1968),    and    f r«^  ^^^^T^* 
lower  tharthoee  m  1964.  the  last  P*«^«rM 
vear.  Of  course,  the  effeotlvenees  of  IndlvWtMl 
W«ipons  systems  have  lncre«ed  ^^nslderaWe 
in  the  interim,  and  so  overall  capabimi«  ar^ 
unlikely  to  have  diminished.  atn^^±^\?!^ 
Teve^  wUl  be  kept  at  the  marUnum  P«^5^g 
by  the  SALT  agreeinents.  Strangle  ^^ 
^d  air  defense  forces  wlU  probably  ren^ 
near  present  levels  untU  foUow-on  systems 
become  available. 

ent  force  levels  considerably.  In  the  st»t«P^ 
^,  major  reductions  would  occur  with  re- 
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-art  to  the  bOTBiwr  force  (from  460  to  300 
iucraft)  Smaller  reductions  Involve  the 
emnlnatlon  of  the  TITAN  H  missile  force  and 
6ome  air  defense  units.  Major  cuts  are  con- 
templated In  general  purpose  foroee.  Includ- 
ing: active  Army  division  (from  18  to  10). 
active  Marine  Corps  division/ air  wlng«  (from 
3  to  2) .  Air  Force  tactloal  fighter  wings  (from 
21  to  18).  and  Navy  aircraft  carrters  and 
associated  plr  wtngs,  escort  ships,  and  re- 
plenishment vessels  (from  16  to  6  task- 
forces).' 

The  BTOoMngs'  "lower  option"  suggests  the 
elimination  of   older  weapons  which.  It  is 
claimed,  do  not  contribute  to  American  se- 
curity an  amount  proportional  to  their  cost. 
In  this  proposal,  the  largest  force  level  re- 
ductions occur  In  the  strategic  area:  land- 
based  mlssUes  are  cut  to  half  their  present 
number    as    older    missiles    are    phased-out 
(Mlnuteman  II  and  TTTAN  U);  the  bomber 
force  is  reduced  from  460  to  256  (only  newer 
model  B-528  are  retained) ;  and  major  reduc- 
tions occur  in  continental  air  defenses.  Re- 
ductions m  the  general  purpose  force  are 
more  selective.  The  number  of  astlve  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  divisions  Is  held  constant, 
but  one  brigade  within  each  of  6  divisions 
stationed  in  the  UJ3.  is  replaced  by  a  re- 
serve unit.  The  number  of  Air  Force  tactical 
fighter  wings  Is  unchanged.  The  move  to  a 
12  carrier  task  force  Navy,  projected  by  1980 
In  any  case,  Is  advanced  to  1973. 

COMPABISON   IN  TERMS  OF  MODKENIZATION 
PROGRAMS 


Table  2  capsuilzes  the  three  modernization 
programs. 

The  Administration  program  advocates  a 
vigorous  modernization  schedule  for  most 
types  of  weaponry.  Particularly  notable  are 
the  programs  for  modernizing  U.S.  strategic 
forces,  estimated  to  account  for  two-thirds 
of  the  projected  real  Increase  In  defense 
spending.  Many  of  these  programs — e.g..  the 
new  strategic  submarine  (Trident),  the  fol- 
low-on bomber  ( B-1 ) ,  the  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  (AWACS).  and  other  air 
defense  systems — are  still  under  development 
and  thus  have  not  fully  Impacted  on  defense 
budget  as  yet.  Others  are  already  In  the  pro- 
curement state — e.g..  short-range  attack  mls- 
sUe  (SRAM),  and  the  programs  to  deploy 
multiple  warhetids  on  strategic  mlssUee  (the 
Mlnuteman  in  and  Poseidon  MIRVs). 

Additionally,  the  administration  has  ini- 
tiated three  major  tactical  aircraft  develop- 
ment  programs — the    Navys    P-14   and   the 
Air  Force's  P-15.  both  of  which  are  designed 
to  be   aircraft   capable   of   penetrating   the 
enemy's  air  spacer  and  defeating  his  most 
advanced  fighters,   and   a  lees  sophisticated 
aircraft  for  close  air  support,  the  A-OC  Fl- 
naUy,  Navy  shlpbuUdlng  programs  have  been 
accelerated  In  recent  years  and  include  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers,  a  new  class 
of  large  destroyers,  and  nuclear -powered  at- 
tack submarines.  Future  programs  are  likely 
to  Include  additional  carriers,  a  smaller  escort 
ship  (the  "patrol  frigate") ,  and  a  completely 
new  type  of  vessel — the  sea   control   ship.-' 
TheMcGovern  proposal  would  terminate  or 
slow  down  many  of  these  major  programs. 
The  Poseidon,  Mlnuteman  III,  and  AWACS 
would   be   cancelled;    research   on   the   B-1 
would  be  redirected  toward  Improving  ejclst- 
ing  bombers;   the  SRAM  program  would  be 
completed:     TRIDENT    Is     continued,     but 
would  not  move  into  the  procurement  stage 
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for  soma  time.  In  the  gieneraX  puipoae  force 
area:  the  naval  shlpbuUdlng  program  would 
be  sharply  reduced,  the  notable  exception 
being  submarlnee;  both  the  F-14  and  F-15 
programs  would  be  ended;  werk  would  oon- 
tlnue  on  the  A-X  and  would  be  Ufltlated  on 
a  modified  version  of  tlie  preamt  flr«t-lJn« 
fighter,  the  F-4. 

While  theee  major  progruna  are  prominent 
In  the  pubUc  eye.  they  actually  conatltute 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  overall  TJB.  B&D 
program.  Senator  McOovem  asserts  he  would 
fund  sufficient  R&D  to  malntatn  America's 
technological  superiority.  His  program  calls 
for  a  total  of  $8.1  billion  on  RAdD.  as  oppoaad 
to  87.2  billion  in  the  Administration's  fiscal 
1973  request. 

Table  2. — Uajor  ditferevjsea  in  Iha  three 
modernization  progravu 

ACQTJISmON    F>ROORAMS   PROPOSED    IN    THK    AD- 

ministiultion'8  Bitdort  Rkqitests  and  Ac- 
tion Recommended 

Sfrate^  forces 
Procedure  31  Poseidon  Submarlnee:  Brook- 
Inge'  lower  option,  continue;  McGovem  pro- 
posal, terminate. 

Procure  560  Mlnuteman  III  Missiles: 
Brookings'  lower  option,  continue;  McGovem 
propoeal,  terminate. 

Accelerated  TRIDENT  Submarine  Develop- 
ment :  Brookings'  lower  option,  continue;  Mc- 
Govem proposal,  slow-down. 

B-1  bomber  development :  Brookings"  lower 
option,  continue:  McOovem  propoeal,  con- 
tinue but  re-dlrect. 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS,  for  air  defense) :  Brookings'  lower 
option,  terminate;  McGovem  proposal, 
terminate. 

SRAM/SCAD  alr-to-surface  missiles; 
Brookings'  lower  option,  continue;  McGov- 
em propoeal,  continue. 

Two-site  SAFEGUARD  ABM;  Brookings' 
lower  option,  contmue;  McGovem  propoeal. 
terminate. 


^ 'While  16  carriers  axe  presently  main- 
tained m  the  force,  the  age  of  existing  ves- 
sels, the  long  lead-time  necessary  for  their 
construction,  and  their  great  coet  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  force  will  be  re- 
duced to  12  before  the  end  of  the  decade, 
even  under  the  Admlnlatratlon's  program. 

•The  sea  control  ship  would  be  a  small 
carrier  capable  only  of  helicopter  or  vertical/ 
short  take-off  and  landing  (VISTOL)  air- 
craft operations. 


General  purpose  forces 
F-14  (Navy  fighters) :  Brookings'  lower  op- 
tion, terminate;   McGovem  prc^posal,  termi- 
nate. 

F-15  (Air  Force  fighter) :  Brookings'  lower 
option,  termlnaite;  McGovem  proposal,  termi- 
nate. 

A-X  (Air  Support  Aircraft) :  Brookings' 
lower  option,  continue;  McOovem  propoeal, 
continue. 

S-3A  (Anti-submarine  warfare  aircraft, 
sea-based)  :  Brookings'  lower  option,  con- 
tinue:   McGovern   proposal,   terminate. 

P-3C  (Anti-submarine  warfare  aircraft, 
land-based) :  Brookings'  lower  option,  con- 
tinue; McGovern  proposal,  continue. 

D-963  and  PF  escort  ships:  Brookings'  lower 
option,  continue;  McGovern  propoeal.  termi- 
nate. 

Authorization  for  Nuclear-power  aircraft 
carriers  (3  projected  by  1980);  Brookings' 
lower  option,  1  authorized;  McGovern  propo- 
sal, none. 

Authorization  for  Attack  Submarines  (42 
projected  by  1980) ;  Brookings'  lower  option, 
continue;  McGovem  proposal,  continue. 

Again,  the  Brookings'  "lower  option''  falls 
between  the  other  two.  It  would  continue  the 
full  modernization  program  for  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  at  the  administration's  sched- 
ule (Poseidon.  Mlnuteman  III,  SRAM.  TRI- 
DENT, B-1 ) .  The  air  defense  program  would 
be  cut,  however,  and  AWACS  and  other  de- 
velopment program  deleted.  With  regard  to 
general  purpose  forces,  the  propoeal  would 
terminate  the  F-14  and  F-16,  but  continue 
the  A-X.  Navy  shlpbuUdlng  programs  would 
be  reduced,  but  not  to  the  extent  advocated 
by  Senator  McGovern.  One,  rather  than  three 
additional  carriers  would  be  autbtM-lzed,  and 
the  escort  ship  program  greatly  reduced. 
Overall.  Brookings'  proposal  retam  R&D  ex- 
pendltiues  at  the  level  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration ($7.2  bUllon) . 
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coMPABiaoN  a»  TDiics  or  uahpowj*  asaa 
It  U  baoomtng  Uacrea»ln«lT  a«ndant  tha* 
the  stn  of  tha  d^anaa  budgat  l*XBCre  dapaad. 
ent  upon  manpowar-ieiatad  aattera  tbaa 
ttoa  widrtv  pubitctaad  procurwaaant  dac4«»OB«. 
In  fiscal  i»73.  rfvUUuB  and  mlUtary  pay  and 
raUtad  aapensaa  wUl  account  for  66%  ot  tba 
defensa  doUar,  up  from  only  43%  aa  re- 
cently as  1968. 

Tha  AAminiatTation  propoeae  to  m«int.»ln 
about  2.4  xbUUoq  uniformed  men  and  women 
in  the  active  armed  force  In  fiscal  '73.  leas 
than  two-thirds  the  number  in  the  fonsa  at 
the  Vietnam  peak,  and  cioae  to  the  baaeiina 
force  It  desires  for  the  future.  AddltlonaUy, 
the  Defense  Department  is  placing  Increaaing 
emphasis  on  reserve  forces.  This  program  is 
to  be  increased  by  $600  mllUon  this  year,  in 
order  to  improve  the  force's  readlneas:  To  In- 
crease Its  training  and  modeml»  Itt  equip- 
ment. The  number  of  people  In  the  reservee 
(about  1  million)   is  to  be  held  nearly  con- 
stant, however.  Secretary  Laird.  Ui  his  rebut- 
tal to  the  McGovern  propoeal,  has  empha- 
sized the  importance  he  sees  In  retaining  the 
reserves  as  a  force  prepared  for  conventional 
combat  against  modem  mlUtary  units. 

The  Administration  proposed  to  maintain 
around  300,000  men  in  Europe.  untU  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  can  be  agreed 
upon  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  disposition 
of  this  force  and  its  organization  have  drawn 
considerable  criticism  In  recent  years.  In  par- 
ticular, objections  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  "teeth-to-tall"  ratio— the  number  of  men 
(or  dollars)  required  to  maintain  each  soldier 
with  an  actual  combat  mission  on  the  front 
line  For  example,  an  observer  noted  recently 
that  it  requires  42,000  U.S.  troops  to  maintain 
a  front-line  force  in  Germany  equivalent  to 
that  maintained  by  18.000  Soviet  troops.'  The 
U.S  also  maintains  sizable  ground  and  air 
forces  in  Korea,  elsewhere  In  the  Far  East. 
and  In  Latin  America 

Senator  McGovern  proposes  to  reduce  ac- 
tive-duty mlUtary  manpower  to  1.7  mllUon. 
a  drop  of  more  than  25  percent  from  present 
levels.  The  decrease  would  be  distributed 
fairly  even  among  the  services,  with  the  Air 
Force  bearing  the  sharpest  proportional  cut. 
His  proposal  advocates  a  radical  change  in 
the  role  of  the  National  Guard,  reducing  It  In 
size  and  retraining  It  as  a  sort  of  domestic 
mUltla,  p)rlmarlly  designed  to  handle  clvU 
disturbances,  and  national  emergencies.  He 
also  suggests  steps  to  improve  the  readiness 
of  the  other  Resene  components,  but  does 
not  foresee  increased  procvirenaent  coats  for 
such  meastires.  In  all.  Reserve  forces  would 
be  reduced  by  16  percent  to  about  860,000 
men. 

The  Senator's  propoeal  expresses  concern 
with  Inefficiencies  In  the  present  organization 
of  our  mUltary  forces,  particularly  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  ratio  of  support-to-combat 
troops  and  In  the  ratio  of  offlcers-to-enllated 
men.  He  urges  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  *  In 
these  areas  and  others,  and  estimates  that 
this  would  save  at  least  »1  billion  per  year. 
In  general,  his  proposal  specifies  cuts  in  the 
support  esUbllshment  pr<H>ortlanal  to  thoae 
It  espouses  for  combat  forces.  Some  have 
claimed  that  such  proportionality  la  not  pos- 
sible, and  that  support-to-combat  ratios 
would  rise  If  sizable  cuts  were  made  In  the 
defense  establishment. 


•Steven  L.  Canby,  NATO  Military  Policy 
I  Unpublished  paper  presented  at  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Conference  on  Military  Strategy: 
Washington:  1972).  Much  of  this  disparity 
occurs  because  the  UJS.  has  organized  to 
fight  a  protracted  war,  while  the  Soviets 
envision  a  short  campaign. 

♦  The  recommendations  Include :  less  fre- 
quent transfers  of  officers,  reduced  paper- 
work, greater  conartldatton  ot  various  func- 
tions now  provided  by  each  at  tha  tihiee  serv- 
ices (data  processing,  recruiting  medical), 
and  reductions  in  headquarters  staflfc. 
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Plnmlly,  3en»tor  McOovern  Bdvoc»t««  a 
mkjor  re-deployment  of  U.S.  force*  OTenea*. 
Re  would  return  more  th*n  b»lf  erf  tbe 
American  troops  In  Kurope.  m  well  m  tbe  re- 
maining dlTUlon  In  Korea,  and  part  o*  the 
tactical  air  foroee  deployed  to  the  Far  Eaet. 
The  almble  cut*  advocated  for  naval  foroee 
would  alao  cauae  a  marked  reductlor.  In  the 
n  S.  naval  preeence  In  the  Pacific,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  Mediterranean  els  well. 

The  Brookingi  option  would  reduce  active- 
duty  mUltary  pereonnel  to  a.O  million,  a  cut 
of  16%.  It  would  not  change  the  stee  ol  the 
reeerve  componenU.  but  advocate*  an  In- 
oreaalngly  Important  role  for  them  In  con- 
tinental air  defenaes  and.  by  urging  the  In- 
tegration of  9  reeerve  brigades  Into  active  dl- 
vUlons.  attempt*  to  improve  their  readlnaaa. 
The  proposal  would  not  adopt  McOovem'B 
domestic  mUltta  role  for  the  National  Ouard. 

The  propoeal  would  reduce  the  ratio  of 
support-to-combat  forces  to  that  prevailing 
in  1968.  through  vast  closures  and  changes 
in  policies  dealing  with  personnel  assignment 
and  training  It  states  that  such  measures 
oould  save  $3.7  bUllon  per  year.  The  proposal 
takes  no  explicit  position  on  the  stationing 
of  troops  In  Europe,  elsewhere  In  the  study. 
It  Is  stated  that  this  Issue  has  little  Impact 
on  the  size  of  the  defense  budget. 

IN     CONCLUSION 

Despite  their  considerable  differences  In 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  military 
establishment  advocated,  the  three  proposals 
have  some  notable  similarities.  For  one.  each 
assumes  that  military  manpower  will  be 
provided  by  a  voluntary  system. 

More  Importantly,  each  Is  based,  funda- 
mentally, on  thess  assumptions: 

I  a)  that  the  U.3.  should  maintain  sufll- 
clei.t  mintarv  forces  to  deter  or  counter 
foreseeable  threats  to  our  security,  based  on 
conservative  planning  assumptions: 

lb)  that  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  to  a  much 
lesser  extent.  China,  provide  the  major 
threats  to  U.S.  interests,  and  that  these 
threats  could  well  be  activated  if  those  na- 
tions perceive  themselves  to  be  in  a  position 
of  relative  military  advantage: 

(c)  that  plans  concemmg  strategic  forces 
should  be  based  on  the  requirements  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  secure  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity, and  moreover,  that  this  la  best  supplied 
by  the  retention  of  a  multiple-mode  deterrent 
(land  and  sea-based  missiles,  and  bombers): 

(d)  that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  Is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and.  moreover,  that  the  major  requirements 
for  general  purpose  forces  are  derived  from 
p)ostulated  threat*  to  the  security  of  NATO. 

The  proposals  differ,  of  course.  In  terms  of 
their    resf>ectlve    evaluation    of    the    actual 
forces   necessary    to   meet    the   requirement* 
generated  by  these  assumptions.  Nonetheless, 
despite    an    adjusted    variance    of    some    $24 
billion  dollars,  or  2T^r .  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  option,  they  share  the  same 
conceptual  framework.  The  Administration's 
proposal  Is  probably  near  the  upper  bound  of 
the  budget  that  could  reasonably  be  recom- 
mended within  this  set  of  assumptions;  the 
McOovern  proposal  is  probably  at  or  near  the 
bottom  limit.  This  suggests  that  none  of  the 
proposals  should  be  considered  radical,  and 
that  If  one  wished  to  reduce  military  spend- 
ing beyond  the  levels  suggested  by  Senator 
McOovern.   It   would  probably  be  necessary 
to    re-thlnk    the    sissumptlons    which    have 
formed    the   t>a8la   of   U.S.   defense   planning 
and  foreign  policy  for  more  than  25  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

United  States  from  the  capital  of  the 
enemy  who  has  killed  and  wounded  over 
350.000  AmerlcsJis  on  the  battlefields  of 
Southeast  Asia.  While  in  Hanoi,  she  made 
many  broadcasts  which  were  monitored 
and  transcribed  by  the  Foreign  Broad- 
cast Information  Service  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  one  of  them  she  said 
that  she  "was  completely  Impressed  by 
the  Vietnamese  peoples  solidarity  and 
mutual  sympathy  and  their  determina- 
tion to  materialize  President  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  testament  and  bring  the  anti- 
U.S.  aggression  for  national  salvation  to 
complete  victory."  Broadcasting  to  U.S. 
aircraft  carriers  July  17.  she  said: 

The  men  who  are  ordering  you  to  use  these 
weapons  are  war  criminals  .  Why  do  you 
do  this?  Why  do  you  follow  orders  telling 
you  to  destrov  a  hoapltal  or  bomb  the  schools? 


On  July  22,  again  broadcasting  to 
pilots,  she  said : 

If  they  told  you  the  truth  you  wouldn't 
fight,  you  wouldn't  kill. 


"HANOI  JANIE"  AND  HER  FRIENDS 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  28. 
'Hanoi   Janle "   Fonda  returned  to   the 


Of  course,  no  one  Is  giving  American 
pilots  orders  to  destroy  hospitals  or  bomb 
schools.  But  these  and  other  broadcasts 
by  Jane  Fonda  seemed  to  me  in  clear 
violation  of  section  2387  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  provides 
that  "whoever,  with  intent  to  interfere 
with,  impair,  or  influence  the  morale,  or 
discipline  of  the  mllitarj'  or  naval  forces 
of    the    United    States:    First,    advises, 
counsels,  urges,  or  in  any  manner  causes 
or   attempts   to   cause   insubordination, 
disloyalty,  mutiny  or  refusal  of  duty"  is 
breaking  the  law.  On  July  27  I  wrote  to 
the    Attorney    General    of    the    United 
States  asking  why  Jane  Fonda  was  not 
being  prosecuted  for  \1olatlon  of  this 
section  of  the  United  States  Code.  Over 
a  month   has   passed   without   a   reply. 
However,  on  my  motion  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  has  requested 
the  Justice  Department  to  explain  to  the 
committee  at  its  next  meeting.  Septem- 
ber 14.  what,  if  anything,  it  proposes  to 
do  alxjut  "Hanoi  Janie. ' 

Next  came  the  spectacle  of  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark,  who  went 
to  Hanoi  via  Moscow  after  receiving  a 
high-level  briefing  in  Vietnamese  affairs 
from  the  U.S.  State  Depaitment  August 
8.  He  was  invited  by  two  Soviet  "peace" 
apparatuses — the  World  Peace  Cotmcil 
and  the  Stockholm  Conference  on  Viet- 
nam International  Liaison  Committee— 
specifically  to  investigate  U.S.  'war 
crimes."  Clark,  having  been  Attorney 
General,  knows  full  well  that  the  World 
Peace  Council,  formed  in  1949,  played  a 
major  part  in  spreading  the  false  "germ 
warfare"  charges  against  us  in  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  that  it  included  such  well- 
known  Communist  personages  as  W.  E.  B. 
DuBols,  Herbert  Aptheker.  Paul  Robeson 
and  Howard  Past. 

A  goveriunent  csoinot  commit  men  to 
combat,  risking  and  all  too  often  experi- 
encing death,  wounds,  and  Imprisonment, 
and  not  be  asked  with  growing  vehe- 
mence why  the  tormentors  and  detrac- 
tors of  these  fighting  men  and  those  who 
play  the  enemy's  game  are  allowed  to 
run  free  and  do  exactly  as  they  please. 
We  are  asking  the  Nixon  administration 
this  question:  and  we  are  getting  no 
answer. 

Millions    of  Americans  watching  the 
Republican  National  Convention  saw  and 
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heard  Senator  Barry  Goldwatir  accuse 
Ramsey  Clark  of  violating  the  Locui 
Act,  which  prohibits  negotiations  by  pri- 
vate citizens  with  a  foreign  power,  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Hanoi.  Since  Senator 
GoLDWATER  sald  that  his  speech  was 
made  at  the  request  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Nixon,  why  then  has 
the  President's  own  Justice  Department 
not  already  asked  for  the  indictment  of 
Clark  for  the  violation  of  law  which 
Senator  Goldwater  rightly  charged 
him  with? 

Now  word  has  been  received  that  at  a 
secret  court  session  August  14,  all  charges 
against  a  Soviet  agent,  arrested  by  the 
FBI  while  carrying  classified  documents 
on  the  Navy's  new  F-14A  Tomcat  fighter 
plane,  were  dropped  following  consulta- 
tions between  the  State  and  Justice  De- 
partments. It  would  seem  that  the  lead- 
ership of  both  presently  major  parties  in 
this  country  no  longer  regards  espionage, 
incitement  to  mutiny,  and  private  deal- 
ings with  enemy  government  in  time  of 
war,  as  crimes  deserving  punishment. 

I  just  do  not    believe  the  American 
people  see  it  that  way. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  "RfiMMOSS: 


AMERICAN  WOMEN  IN  TELEVISION 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  13.  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  this  week,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  chapter.  American 
Women  in  Television,  met  to  install  its 
new  president.  She  is  vivacious,  attractive 
Sally  Foreman,  secretary  to  NBC  Vice 
President  Peter  Kenney. 

Mrs.  Foreman,  who  is  not  only  married 
to  a  lawyer  but  Is  studying  law  herself. 
is  at  30  the  youngest  president  the  Wash- 
ington chapter  of  AWRT  has  ever  had. 
One  of  her  first,  and  she  says  most 
pleasant  duties  &s  president  wm  the  pres- 
entation of  awards  from  AWRT  to  Sen- 
ator Warren  Magnttson  and  Congress- 
man Harley  Staggers.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  remarks  by 
Mrs.  Foreman  on  the  presentation  of 
these  awards : 

RXMAKKS  or  Mas.  PORSMAN 

Certainly  this  evening  la  a  highlight  of  my 
me.  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  serve  as  your 
1972-73  President.  For  this  I  am  grateful  to 
you.  the  membership.  I  am  also  honored  that 
this  evening  can  be  shared  by  so  many.  I  am 
very  fortunate  to  work  for  a  broadcasting 
company  that  Is  willing  to  sbare  me  with 
you,  and' through  you,  the  community.  Among 
the  executives  who  have  come  down  from 
New  York  to  share  this  evening  with  ua. 
may  I  Introduce  you  to  the  two  leaders  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  Julian 
Ooodman.  President,  and  David  Adams, 
Board  Chairman. 

Please  meet  a  very  special  person — the  man 
with  whom  I  have  worked  most  closely  for 
the  last  six  years  and  whose  encouragement 
and  expertise  I  deeply  value,  my  boss.  Peter- 
Kcnney,  Vice  President  of  NBC  In  Washing- 
ton. 

There  Is  a  most  important  part  of  my  lire 
that  revolves  around  a  man  whose  moral  sup- 
port, soft  shoulder  and  devotion  bring  it 
all  together.  I  would  like  you  to  meet  my 
husband.    Edward    Foreman.    And    I    cannot 


overlook  the  youngwt  member  of  our  house- 
•^"^U^v^lirfurce^b^t^'lts  25th  birthday 
thuTa^.  AWRT  IS  c«.br»tlng  it.  "»»/•«• 
n  w^  many  people  to  arrive  at  the  prestlg  - 
ouB^osXn  Wboth  now  hold,  nationally 
^  ^mauonauy.  You  are  about  to  meet 
t^me  of  the  Udles  with  whom  I  wUl  be 
wooing  this  year  to  further  the  common 
Tntereste  and  goal,  of  our  member,  and  In- 

•^"^^  elected  officers:  Vice  President-Jane 
oSdman.  United  Presbyterian  Church; 
Swiurer.  Maxy  Boyette.  American  Assocla- 
tlon  cf  university  Women:  Recording  Secre- 
«;  Kathleen  Day.  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters:  Corresponding  Secretary.  Joan 
^en.  president  of  Worden  &  ComFany; 
n^tors.  Betty  Dukert  of  NBC  and  Meet 
^mw:  Dorise  Bell,  broadcast  Journalist, 
and  Shirley  Shannahan,  Voice  of  America. 
These  officers,  plus  our  immediate  past  presi- 
dent. Bette  Jerome,  make  up  the  Executive 

^ur  committee  chairwoman.  appoU^ed 
bv  the  Executive  Board:  Membership,  Kay 
Fisher.  WMAL:  Projects.  Cynthia  WlUlams. 
Action  Educational  Foundation.  Ann  Or- 
leans, '  broadcaster;  PubUcatlons.  Marty 
Oable  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators: Public  Relations,  Jean  Nowak. 
HEW  and  our  Program  Chairman,  Eva 
Adams  of  Mutual  of  Omaha,  who,  along  with 
the  assistance  of  her  staff,  and  especlaUy 
Julie  Bail,  put  this  lovely  evening  together. 
AWRT  National  is  represented  by  Its  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Jane  Cohen,  of  WPHL-TV. 

PhUadelphla.  aixttjt    k 

The    Washington    Chapter    of    AWKi     is 
unique  la  that  the  people  who  help  to  run 
this    country,     and    who    regulate     various 
aspects  of  our  industry,  are  in  essence  "our 
ne7t.  door  neighbors."  From  this  august  body 
we  have  sDcigled  out  two  gentlemen  who  are 
most  responsible  for  formulatmg  the  legisla- 
tive guidelines  which  govern  the  broadcast- 
ing industry.  We  may  not  always  see  eye  to 
eye    But   we  are  mindful   of   the   integrity, 
honesty  and  concerns  of  these  two  dedicated 
legislators.  No  offices  of  the  Congress  face  a 
greater  challenge  than  those  of  these  two  men 
in  coping  with  the  rapidly  changing  technol- 
ogy of  the  communications  Industry,  ranging 
from  our   current   broadcasting  system  and 
telephone    communications,    cable    systems, 
satellites,  and  the  problems  of  developing  an 
effective  and  efficient  system  of  domestic  and 
world-wide    conmiunlcatlons    for    the    years 
ahead.  We  are  privileged  to  honor  them  this 
evening.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  may  I  present 
the  Honorable  Warren  Q.  Magnuson,  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce:  and  the  Honor- 
able Harley  O.  Staggers,  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Senator  Magnuson  ranks  third  In  seniority 
In  the  U.  S.  Senate.  He  Is  frequently  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  In  the 
Senate  becaxise  of  his  key  leadership  on  two 
major    committees.    Commerce    and   Appro- 
priations, and  his  wUllngness  to  devote  tire- 
less efforts  to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
vital  to  the  continued  progres*  of  our  nation. 
He  has  been  a  great  advocate  of  the  consumer 
and  authored  the  book.  The  Dark  Side  of  the 
Market  Place.  He  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Conamlttee  on  Conamerce  since 
1956.  was  one  of  the  principle  authors  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  and  introduced  leg- 
islation that  resiUted   in  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962.  In  a  speech  made 
by  the  Senator  In  1967  he  reflected  on  the 
most  crucial  element  of  our  free  broadcasting 
system  by  saying,  "It  is  easy  to  belteve  In 
freedom  of  the  press  when  thing*  are  going 
well.  It  Is  more  difficult  and  far  moce  Impor- 
tant to   believe   in   It  when  the   going  gets 
rough." 


senator,  I  am  happy  to  praaant  this  award 
to  ioTon  brt»aU  of  the  WaAto^  I>^- 
ioblptn  of  Amartcan  Women  in  BmIIo  aMl 

Telartslon.  atmm 

aerrlng  undv  <iv*  prwldanta.  HartayWM- 
g^  h-TcompUad  an  outrtandln.  rjjoord  of 
IchtoTemant  during  hi.  tenure  In  *»»•  ^.  8. 
HouM  Of  ».pre«.ntatlvea  He  is  a  ^J|«*^ 
gulshed  by  his  smoertty.  dawncy.  trt^i^J^^ 
and  grMit  pride  for  hJs  hom*  .tata  of  W(Wt 
Virginia  as  waU  a.  hi.  unattnttof  »««rtle« 
to  the  conoarns  and  naada  of  hi.  conrtltuant^ 
During  his  car«r  he  ha.  »>^o  .ngagjid  to 
such    dlvarsmad    fields    as   t*^''^'^*^ 
sheriff.  footbaU  coach,  and  the  U.  8.  Navai 
Air  Ocrp*.  Chairman  Btaggen  ha.  sarrad  a* 
oh^trmitn   of   the  OOTomtttae  on  Intawtata 
and  Foreign  Commerce  stnoe  1966  where  he 
ha.  become  known  a.  a  leading  proponent  oC 
licensee  raeponslbUlty  as  the  vital  keyatone 
of  our  free  broadcasting  sy«iem.  It  P'«"J» 
neat   pleasure    to    preMnt   him   with    this 
plaque  and  to  have  with  us  his  wife.  Mary, 
and  daughter,  Susan. 

Again,  thank  you  aU  for  being  here. 


REFLECTIONS     ON     EARLY     INFAN- 
TILE AUTISM 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1972 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
mv  efforts  to  focus  some  liaht  on  the 
problem  of  mental  illness  and  autism.  I 
have  Included  several  articles  on  this 
critical  subject  In  my  Exteasion  of  Re- 
marks. I  wish  to  continue  this,  because 
It  is  my  belief  that  too  litUe  is  bemg  done 
to  combat  the  problems  of  chUdhood 
mental  illness— particularly  autism. 

Unfortunately,  little  is  understood 
about  the  causes  of  childhood  autism, 
like  other  mental  diseases.  Up  until  the 
past  decade,  childhood  mental  illness 
was  a  neglected  topic.  Yet,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  are  nearly  4  million 
children  under  the  age  of  18  with  be- 
havioral disorders.  1.4  million  are  in 
acute  need  of  psychiatric  care. 

These  children  are  In  desperate  need 
for  care  and  attention.  We  cannot  ignore 
their  problem  any  longer.  Research  pro- 
grams must  be  continued  and  expanded. 
Federal  appropriations  must  be  in- 
creased before  we  can  hope  to  gain  any 
progress  in  discovering  the  causes  of 
childhood  mental  illness  and  developing 
successful  treatment  programs. 

Dr  J  Louise  Despert  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "Reflections  on  Early  In- 
fantUe  Autism."  which  appeared  in  the 
October  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  AuUsm 
and  Childhood  Schizophrenia. 
The  article  follows : 

RSTLSCnONS    OM    EA«I.T    INTANTTL*    AOTMH 

(By  J.  Louise  Despert) 
The  First  International  Congress  of  ChUd 
Psychiatry  took  place  In  Parts  In  July,  1937. 
prior  to  this  date,  only  a  few  articles  on  the 
subject  of  childhood  schizophrenia  had  been 
published.  Three  papers  by  Rywlf^,  ""^"T! 
Ssucharewa  (1932)  and  Orebelskaja-Albatz 
(1934.  1936)  had  appeared  In  a  Swtae  and  a 
German  Journal,  one  by  Potter  (1933)  In  the 
American  Journal  of  Peychiatrv.  and  two  by 
Jakob  Lutz  (1937)  In  a  Swiss  Jowmal.  At  the 
aforementioned  Oongreee.  Lut«  read  eacerpts 
of  hlB  paper  and  this  author  preeented  a  re- 

if«i    -•- 


port  on  »  oaaea  of  childhood  •e^^'f^;^^ 
TiU-n-rt   1988)    Barty  infantile  autiam.  flwt 
SSSid  5  yl«U^r  iKanner.  H>«)J«^ 
of  ooure*.  unknown  and  not  mentioned  at 
tJ^i.  ^TU   happened,   t^^' ,  «=<*«Pt^ 
^dhood    p.ycbo.U    wa.    c»^«^^^ 
Criticized  by  some  V^T^^^"^^^  *^  f*!^^ 
ogist*.  Whan  on*  conMder*  the  «>Pl«  ~^ 
^Ulng  the  four  volume*  <>»  f^"^?^!^ 
preeented  at  that  time  (1.  General  P^T*^- 
Sn.  school  P«ychUtry,  3.  Forensic  P»y^; 
t^  4  Di.cus.iDns) .  It  become*  rather  evident 
St  tS^^Sirts  was  not  on  ^^J^  ^^ 
omen  m  chUdren  nor  on  "^oso^*^^"^  * 
^J;drom.  which  bore  «»^«J^^J^"'  '''^ 
long  observed  in  adults  iDe^iert.  1968) . 

??  contrast,  nearly  36  years  1»"^  ;*«_^ 
confTont«l  with  undue  PoP^^'^'f  ^'e^^ 
r«5ent    letters    which    I    received    ^^^  } 
^nth.  from  two  girls,  ^^/a-y'-^y*^^^^ 
school  senior  from  ^^^^y^"*^ J^'^  ^7^ 
vear-old  eighth  grader  at  a  Junior  hU^^r^ 
L  uong  island,  may  be  mentioned  in  thl. 
^n^lon.  Both  girls.  Vinbelmowmit  W  .^ 
other,  profeesed  an  lntere.t  In    *-^^'^^^ 
^^^  by  their  instructor  and  «>^^^- 
Lhevlought  my  help,  advice,  and  collabtwa- 
t?on  in  tS  preWtlon  of  a     the-ls  on  au- 
tism  "  One  might  gather  from  these  letter* 
IS^  sucS  pS^lar^tion.  almot  v^«f^ 
tlon    reflects  gains  m  knowledge  about  the 
d^«1md  ^e  ensuing  dissemination  of 
s^Siowledge.  Regretfuuy.  ^ow.ver.  they 
^rely  reflect  the  spreading  co-^f"*'**^^*^^^ 
^^.drome  formulated  in  the  not  too  distant 


^o  Kanner,  the  originator  of  the  concept 
of^ariri^antlle  autism,  ha.  recently  pub- 
Sih^  a  follow-up  study  of  el«'"  "^^.^ 
rhildren  ortginally  examined  and  reported  by 
MiTl9«  .KanLer.  1971)    In  banner's  own 

^°-^  30-year  foUow-up  study  has  not  In- 
dicated too  much  concrete  ^^^^"^^^^^ 
time  of  the  original  report,  beyond  the  refine- 
ment of  diagnostic  criteria.  „„„.,rf.r-Kie 
Nevertheless,  one  progre**  of  conMderable 
im^r^^e  is  the  worldwide  recognition  o 

the  syndrome.  This  Is  •^'^<1«^*^  j'^^ti  ?or 
mation  of  societies  (national  and  local)  for 
rtist^c  children  in  many  part.  oiJ^^J'^^;^ 
A  study  made  in  England  In  1904  brought 
out  inte^Ung  data  on  infan^le  (or  ear^y 
childhood)  autism.  A  systematic  »vunrey  ol 
aU  children-normal,  ^-^"^''f /"J^i-^f '  ^^ 
^h«r  B-  9-  and  lO-vear-old  children  wno 
^Tded  in  Middlesex  County^l«Mo«Hl  the 
^'J^lon  Of  autistic  children  i-^P°P^; 
latlon  This  information  Is  incorporate!  m 
an    exceuent    book    recently    published    by 

^.^t^^'SS'tS'ui  this  age  group  at  any 
rate  l^ween  four  and  five  chUdren  m  every 
10,000  win  have  autistic  behavior 

A   study   completed   in   Denmark    r»^^ 
si^irrLuits'^^oncemmg    ^-cldence^  -^e 
ratio  of  about  three  boy.  to  one  girl  is  an 
other   reported   finding.   Also,   t^e J^t  tha 
parents  5^  autistic  children  are  mo«  l'*"^ 
Cnt  and  better  educated  than  average  par- 
ens of  Middlesex,  confirms  the  observation 
which  Kanner  made  in  l»48. 

Although  we  cannot  "U.bly  cotnpare  the 
current  Incidence  In  any  country  ^^th  that 
ofthe  past,  we  have  at  least  some  Informa- 
irat^ut  England  on  t^e  ^^i^^o^^^-^-g^ 
flffur«a   A  recent  survey  by  the  National  oo- 
cl^or  A^lc  ChUdren  eetlmste.  that  the 
ffl  S^p^atlon  of  autistic  children  In  B^ 
land  i;  6,000.  There   are  "*«o°"  *«,,^"'!! 
that  in  the  past  I'ldiof  Au  ^^'^^^7T 
been  a  mentally  retarded  or  ^^^^'^^^^^i 
How  could  one  tell?  Scrutiny  of  memoir,  re 
fleeting  centurtee  of  the  P«t  JTalled  to  ^d 
specific  data  about  what  ml^t  ^are  b^ 
ewly  infanuie  autlan   (D^P^^'^^^^Vv,^ 
the  other  hand,  our  modem  society,  with  It. 
large    agglomerations,    it*    UidustrlallzaUon 
it*  family  that  tends  more  and  more  toward 
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dlkloMtkm,  ttnd  lt«  tnofeiMd  tcntlbni,  doM 
net  oMr  optlm*]  concUtloaa  for  •Atlsfaetory 
enotloBftl  development.  R  o«n  be  aaramed 
tbftt  e«riy  btfantOe  autlara  and  eailr  chlld- 
bood  eeblEoi^irenla  are  oa  the  incrcMW.  Thla 
intereettnf  poeelWUty  appewa  to  merit 
mveetl^tlon 

Surveying  the  presently  available  studies 
of  InTanUle  autism,  particularly  the  serlee  of 
eleven   children   In   Leo  Kanners   follow-up 
(Kanner,  19711,  one  1»  Inclined  to  give  fur- 
ther  consideration    to    two   feature*   almost 
uniformly  preeent  In  these  patients.  In  spite 
of  the  somewhat  variegated  symptomatology. 
Early  in  life,  in  some  of  them  from  birth,  a 
failure    to    respond    to    tactile    stimulation 
(cuddling,  hugging.  Jtlsslng,  etc.)  was  noted. 
In   some   cases,   this   failure   was   translated 
Into  a  strong  defense    (reeUtance)    against 
such  tactile  stimulation  from  the  mother  or 
mother  figure.  This  was  often  reported   oy 
parents  as  lack  of  Interest,  lack  of  response, 
apathy,  or  Indifference.  When  later  examined 
in   the   follow-up    (patients   now   32   to   40 
years  of  age),  aborted  sexual  development 
is  in  evidence:  Case  1  (3«  years  old)  Is  said 
by  his  mother  to  have  "no  Interest  In  the 
opposite  sex"  (even  the  same  sex  would  do). 
Case  6  (40  years  old)  "desires  to  keep  to  her- 
self rather  than  to  associate  with  other  resi- 
dents"   (Of   a   State   Hospital).   There   is   no 
mention  of  sexual  adjustment  or  development 
in  the  other   nine  patients  and  It  can   be 
assumed    that    there   was   hardly    anything 
worth  reporting. 

Observers  of  autistic  chUdren  are  aware  of 
this   and   reports   on   sexual   behavior   are   a 
rartty.   Even   masturbation,   a   natural   phe- 
nomenon in  normal  preschool  children,  pre- 
sents special  characteristics  In  the  children 
under    consideration.    The    erotic    element 
(Often  associated  with  a  sense  of  guilt)  pres- 
ent   In    the    normally    developing    chUd    la 
absent   here.    Masturbation   by   the   autistic 
child  Is  an  activity  devoid  of  erotic  conno- 
tation, just   as  picking  the  nose  or  experi- 
menting with  nngen  In  the  ears,  biting  fin- 
gers, etc.  Loma  Wing  sees  their  "Interest  in 
sex"  as  one  tending  to  be  on  an  "immature 
level."  She  spetUcs  of  their  "Innocence"  when, 
for    Instance,    they    try    to    undress    other 
children.  Ttie  children's  Interest  In  sex  seems, 
with  years,  to  remain  on  an  immature  level 
and  the  sexual  drive  la  not  In  evidence.  This 
has  been  my  experience  with  autistic  chil- 
dren I  have  been  able  to  follow.  One  example 
may  suffice  becaiise  I  have  known  the  patient 
consistently  for  21  years,  including  tne  actual 
therapy  which  lasted  only  3  years  (traveling 
distances  were  an  obstacle)  :' 

"He  13  now  28  years  of  age.  living  with  his 
family  out  of  town  as  In  the  past.  The  father 
was  a  successful  buslneeaman,  rigid  and 
obsessive.  The  mother  was  a  teacher  in  sev- 
eral private  schools.  The  patient,  first  seen  at 
5  years  of  age,  is  the  oldest  of  two  boys 
(difference  In  age  Is  4  years) . 

"He  presented  at  5  a  typical  picture  of 
Infantile  autism.  reel«tlng  tactile  stimula- 
tion, banging  hla  head  against  the  walls  or 
the  floor,  and  poeaeealng  minimal  speech.  The 
child  had  two  obeeeslons:  music  and  figures. 
He  knew  hundreds  of  music  records,  had 
temper  tantrums  If  they  were  not  played  in 
his  prearranged  order,  recognized  musical 
subtleties,  and  again  had  tantrums  If  the 
record  did  not  play  the  specific  melody  by  a 
specific  compoeer  of  his  choice.  He  had  a 
prodigious  memory  for  figures  and  there  was 
also  a  great  deal  of  echolalU.  These  charac- 
terlatlcs  were  the  basis  for  therapy." 

One  must  recaU  that  In  the  I-Other  rela- 
tionship (beginning  with  mother,  father,  sib- 
lings, peers,  school  group,  etc.) ,  the  Ottier  Is 
nonexlsteint  or  rather  nonfunctional  In  the 
autistic  child.  To  begin  with,  a  note  on  echo- 
lalla.  Autistic  children  do  not  vmderstand 
interpretations   no   matter  how   simple  the 
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lan«iuig«  in  wblob  they  utm  couched.  They  do 
not  v*airt  to  hear  tihem  aayway.  I  have  found 
tkM  repeating  what  they  hava  eaid.  Ilka  an 
echo  of  their  own  pronouncements  (ptt<di, 
rhytlun,  and  mimicry ) ,  seems  td  disturb  them 
and  interrupts  their  inner  invalvment.  Poe- 
sarty  thay  are  shaken  in  their  isolation;  thla  Is 
the  momant  to  introduce  soaie  simple 
tbeught  which  tbay  can  let  in. 

"This  waa  the  caae  with  the  now  2e-year- 
old  boy.  After  3  years  of  Intenalve  "therapy." 
ha  was  seen  after  irregular,  usuaUy  long  in- 
tervals. The  mother  was  coopeaatlve  and  fol- 
lotrad  the   child's   progreas   cioBely.   On   his 
own,  the  boy  Initiated  correspondence   (3  to 
4  letters   a  year) .   Throughout,   the   letters 
raad  like  statistical  reports,  an  enumeration 
of  activities,  not  one  overlooked.  Reports  from 
the  several  schools  <  soma  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed chUdren)  which  he  attended  repeat- 
edly showed  his  difBcultles  with  "comprehen- 
sion."   Abetract   thinking    U   the    stiunbllng 
block.  The  boy  was  doing  well  In  mathematics 
and  managed  to  graduate  from  high  school. 
Against  my  advice,  he  went  to  a  coeduca- 
tional college  where,  after  repeated  warnings, 
it  was  finally  suggested   that  he   withdraw. 
During    five    or    six   summers    he    had    been 
doing  computer  work   (his  father  was  able 
to  arrange  this) .  He  Is  now  eatnlng  his  living 
as  a  conscientious,  obsessively  punctual,  and 
meticulous   accountant.    His   employers    are 
satisfied  with  his  work  even  though  they  find 
him  "odd."  He  has  no  sexual  experience,  has 
never  dated  a  girl,   and   masturbates   infre- 
quently. The  Other  seems  to  hUn  hardly  hu- 
main.  One  example:  His  mother  took  him  to 
an  art  exhibit.  He  knew  the  artist.  As  he  en- 
tered the  gallery,  unaware  of  the  Other,  he 
asked  In  a  loud  voice.  "How  many  invitations 
did    you    send    out?"    Not    waiting    for    the 
answer,  he  proceeded  to  count  the  viewers.  He 
wanted  to  establish  a  ratio." 

Looking  over  the  developmental  history  of 
theee  chUdren,  one  wonders  whether  the 
early  defective  sensory  phase  might  be  re- 
lated to  the  lack  of  sexual  drive  noted  In 
later  years.  Is  there  not  something  lacking, 
some  hormone  perhape,  an  logredlent  which 
Interferes  with  the  early  aflectlve  develop- 
ment by  Its  very  absence?  The  lack  of  affect 
or  the  stunted  affect  In  early  Iniantlle 
autism  is  relmlnlscent  of  the  loss  of  affect 
found  In  early  childhood  schizophrenia  after 
a  normal  period  of  development. 
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HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  REPRXSBKTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  September  t3.  1972 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  H. 
Deffet,  President  of  Deffet  Companies,  a 
major  regional  real  estate  developer, 
examined  the  problems  of  urban  decay 
in  a  recent  speech  before  the  Columbus. 
Ohio  City  Council.  He  took  both  city  ad- 
ministrations and  his  fellow  developers 
to  task  for  contributing  to  the  decay  of 
our  cities  through  such  things  as  lax  en- 
forcement of  housing  codes  and  "slum- 
lordism"  and  urged  the  developer-own- 
ers to  form  a  partnership  with  city  gov- 
ernments to  help  save  our  cities.  I  com- 
mend his  remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Innbr  Citt  Dxcat:   A  FooraACE  to  th« 

BrBTJSBa? 
Urban  blight  Is  the  number  one  problem 
for  most  of  America's  major  cities  today. 
Our  headquarters  community,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Is  no  exception.  It  too  has  its  ghettos. 
Its  dilapidated  structures  and  dwellings,  Its 
blocks  of  abandoned  buildings  or  substand- 
ard units. 

One  of  the  things  that  must  be  done  to 
arrest  urban  decay  Is  strict  code  enforcement, 
equally  and  without  exception.  The  "slum 
lords"  can  hardly  exist  with  a  city  govern- 
ment actively  seeking  to  Inspect  and  enforce 
existing  codes.  The  requirement.  In  most 
cases,  Is  not  for  new  codes,  rather,  to  enforce 
those  already  on  the  books. 

If  the  "slum  lord"  vrtll  not  comply  with 
codes,  refuses  to  make  necessary  repairs  and 
keep  building  construction  sound,  then  ac- 
tion must  be  taken,  le..  he  must  be  brought 
before  the  courts — "eminent  domain"  of  the 
city  or  municipality  must  be  exercised.  And 
If  compliance  cannot  be  sectired,  the  prop- 
erty shoiild  be  demolished.  The  "slum  lords" 
must  be  taken  to  task!  And  it  goes  without 
saying  there  must  be  continued  legislative 
provisions  for  those  who  would  be  dislocated 
by  demolition  or  renewal  programs. 

I  believe  the  large  developer-owner  can  be 
an  active  community  force— he  can  virge 
self-policing  policies  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced by  existing  city  housing  and  apart- 
ment associations.  He  can  ask,  or  m  other 
ways  seek  owner  compliance  with  prevailing 
codes  in  various  cities.  The  large,  socially 
responsible  owner-developer  can  speak  out 
and  expose  those  Individuals  who  would  per- 
petuate inner  city  problems. 

And  I  must  say  that  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  tenant  unions  is  very  Important.  It 
brings  to  light  deplorable  conditions  In  the 
core  of  deteriorating  areas  of  cities  through- 
out this  country.  It  brings  home  a  simple 
fact:  there  Is  Improper  code  enforcement— 
that  sltun  lords  will  continue  to  let  their 
properties  deteriorate  while  people  live  in- 
side: the  tenant  unions  were  formed  out  of 
anguish  and  despair  because  no  one  seemed 
to  listen  or  care.  Out  of  the  desperation  came 
organization.  And  If  I  lived  In  a  rat  infested 
slum  or  building  and  had  no  heat  In  winter, 
T  too  would  form  a  tenant  union,  I  would 
organize  and  would  make  someone  listen, 
make  someone  do  something. 

Tenant  unions,  or  whatever  one  chooses  to 
call  them,  exist  only  because  of  the  contin- 
ued lnjustl<5es  visited  upon  dweUers  of  sub- 
standard or  inner  city  housing.  They're  ask- 
ing for  attention,  they're  asking  for  action. 
City  governments  cannot  turn  their  heads  or 
relax  their  enforcement  procedures — to  do  so 
Is  at  the  expense  of  those  people  already 
living  In  deteriorated  neighborhoods.  Cer- 
tainly such  Inaction  on  the  part  of  any  city 


Bovemment  deserves  the  wrath  of  its  clti- 
lenry,  be  they  caUed  tenant  unions  of 
whatever. 

But  there  Is  no  panacea  or  easy  answer  to 
the  problems  of  inner  city  blight.  A  recent 
mayor's  conference  in  New  Orleans  put  the 
Question  to  thU  nation.  It  was.  quite  simply, 
"Who  will  save  our  cities?  Why  wUl  no  one 
hear  our  pleas?" 

We  think  the  large  developer-owner  in 
the  private  sector  has  an  equally  simple 
measage.  The  cities  can  be  saved— but  It 
takes  the  cooperation  of  the  private  and 
public  sector  to  accomplish  the  task.  At 
least.  It  Is  our  message. 

It  requires  strict  code  enforcement,  land 
clearance,  a  crack-down  on  "slum  lordlsm", 
innovative  legislation,  and  experimental  pro- 
grams directed  at  Important  changes— The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  experience 
comes  to  mind  with  their  direct  subsidy  pro- 
gram experiment  now  functioning  in  Kansas 
City  and  similar  programs  will  soon  be  Im- 
plemented in  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities 
around  the  country.  Further,  It  requires  leg- 
islation that  would  make  avaUable  below 
market  Interest  rates  for  construction;  the 
New  Jersey  Home  Financing  Authority  Is  a 
good  example.  City  Urban  Renewal  authori- 
ties should  provide  below  market  prices  for 
sale  of  cleared  land,  and  property  tax  subsi- 
dies would  be  most  Important  in  any  redevel- 
opment plan  joining  the  private  and  public 
sector. 

It  will  take  dedicated  men  with  vision, 
courage,  technical  know-how  and  solid  en- 
trepreneural  Instinct  to  halt  a  creeping  ur- 
ban deterioration  that.  If  allowed  to  remain 
unchecked,  will  become  a  footrace  to  the 
suburbs.  The  factors  that  I  have  mentioned, 
code  enforcement,  land  clearance,  etc.,  must 
be  implemented  with  visible  leadership,  pub- 
lic support  and  strong  government. 

We  must  not  fall  prey  to  the  Incredibly 
easy  solution  of  writing  off  the  urban  areas 
of  this  nation's  major  cities — not  applying 
our  Intellect  to  the  problem — for  that  would 
leave  an  unanswerable  and  unacceptable 
question— what  of  the  people?  WUl  we  write 

them  off? 

It  is  mv  hope  that  we  can  do  more  than 
talk  of  the  problem.  The  time  to  act  and  to 

effect  change  Is  now. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  INCOME 
SUPPLEMENTATION  SYSTEM  IN- 
CREASES—MYTH OR  REALITY? 


for-doUar  with  their  increase  in  social 

secuil^- 

An  additional  20,000  veterans  receiving 
pensions  for  other  than  service  cormect- 
ed  disabUlties  will  lose  their  entire  vet- 
erans' pensions  without  a  pass-along  pro- 
vision. 

Our  failure  to  Include  this  measure  in 
the  20-year  social  security  increaae  is 
inconsist«it  with  past  legislative  action. 
Paist  social  security  increaees  have  usu- 
ally included,  or  been  followed  by.  a  pam- 
along  to  recipients  of  effected  welfare 
and  pension  benefits  for  at  least  part  of 
the  increase.  Thus,  they  receive  at  least 
a  percentage  of  the  increase  in  their  total 
income. 

This  oversight  is  understandable,  as 
the  legislation  was  considered  with  great 
speed.  Yet  it  must  be  corrected. 

The  two  bills  I  have  cosponsored  would 
aUow  recipients  of  AABD  or  veterans' 
pensions  as  well  as  social  security  to  re- 
tain one-half  of  their  social  security  in- 
crease. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  legislation  is 
emphasized  by  the  plight  of  this  Nation's 
more  than  2  million  people  now  receiving 
old  age  assistance.  Sixty  percent  of  these 
people  also  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

None  of  these  people  will  receive  any 
net  benefit  from  the  recent  20-percent 
increase,  as  they  will  lose  in  their  AABD. 
the  amount  of  the  increase  in  their  social 
security  checks. 

Some  veterans  and  veterans'  widows 
may  be  in  an  even  worse  position.  It  is 
estimated  that  20,000  now  receiving  pen- 
sions will  be  pushed  over  the  $2,600  in- 
come limitaUon  by  the  increase  in  social 
security,  and  will  totally  lose  their  VA 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  been 
estabUshed.  and  the  immediacy  of  this 
need  is  obvious.  On  October  1,  the  social 
security  increase  goes  into  effect.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  now,  so  that  on  this 
date  the  social  security  increase  becomes 
a  reality  to  its  recipients,  and  not  a  myth. 


SPEAK  UP,  MR.  NIXON 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1972 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  my  colleague,  Congressman 
Mallary,  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
pass  along  50  percent  of  the  recently 
passed  20-percent  social  security  in- 
crease to  those  receiving  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled;  and  a  separate  bill 
to  pass  along  the  same  percentage  to  vet- 
eran's receiving  pensions. 

On  Jime  30,  the  House  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  increase  social  security  benefits 
by  20  percent.  Yet  without  these  pass- 
along  provisions,  thousands  of  older  and 
disabled  citizens  are  unable  to  benefit 
from  the  intended  increase. 

Approximately  120.000  citizens  receive 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  as 
well  as  social  security  benefits.  Their 
AABD  payments  will  be  reduced  dollar- 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


this  war  now,  not  with  promises  but  with 
action. 
The  statements  follow: 

Sfkak  Up,  M».  NncoN 
(Mr.  Wolff  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  bis  remartu.) 

Mr.  Wour.  Mr.  Speaker,  sevecal  rnantba 
ago  the  Kapubllcaa  pzaaklttitial  Qomlnaa  aald 
he  had  some  secret  plan  certabi  to  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam.  Yes.  Nixon's  the  one.  He 
has  repeated  his  promise  time  and  again; 
he  says  he  knows  how  to  end  the  war  prompt- 
ly and  honorably. 

More  than  4.000  American  soMler«  Ivave 
died  in  Vietnam  since  June  1,  and  Mr.  Nixon 
travels  around  the  country  claiming  ha 
knows  how  to  end  the  American  involvement 
In  Vietnam.  Well,  Mr.  Nixon.  If  you  do  know 
how  to  end  the  bloodshed,  then  you  miiat 
carry  the  burden  for  the  deaths  of  tbo\iaaiMU 
of  American  servicemen. 

I  -hope  our  Nation  has  not  faUen  to  the 
point  wbere  the  Uves  of  American  soldlexB 
are  exploited  for  political  gain.  Yet  thU  ap- 
pears to  be  the  caae. 

If  Mr.  NUon  Is  telling  the  truth,  if  he 
has  some  secret  path  out  of  Vietnam,  then 
let  him  speak  up. 

Otherwise  let  us  dispense  with  idle,  cruel 
promises. 

Speak  Up,  Mr.  Nixon 
(Mr.    Wolff    asked    and    was    given   per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and   extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here 
a  casualty  list  from  todays  New  York  Times 
listing  the  names  of  the  American  servicemen 
from  New  York  who  have  most  recently  been 
klUed  m  action  in  Vletiuun. 

Such  tra8;ic  lists  appear  dally  In  news- 
papers from  coa&t  to  coast.  They  are  a  grim 
reminder  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 

Much  has  been  said  about  poaatbla  solu- 
tions to  this  war.  Richard  Nixon  says  he  has 
a  secret  plan  to  end  the  war;  It  is  not  some 
cold  politloal  box.  that  plan  would  mean  the 
end  of  lists  such  as  the  one  I  hold  here  today. 
If  Mr.  Ntxoa  has  sucb  a  saoret  but  cartain 
peace  plan,  and  If  he  continues  to  keep  that 
plan  to  himself,  then  he  is  doing  a  tragic 
disservice  to  every  American.  Possible  solu- 
tions to  the  war  need  not  wait  until  after 
election;  they  must  be  used  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  limit  the  deaths  of  American  service- 
men. 

I  hope  Mr  Nixon  wUl  read  this  list  and 
the  others  like  it  throughout  the  NaUon  and 
break  his  silence  on  Vietnam.  I  do  not  imag- 
ine he  wants  more  killing. 


or    KIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13,  1972 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opinion 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  contained 
two  articles  concerning  what  has  come  to 
be  called  the  President's  "secret  plan"  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  going  to  join  in  what  will 
probably  become  a  growing  debate  on 
exactly  what  the  President  did  say  4 
years  ago. 

No  matter  what  the  President  said  or 
intimated,  he  did  pledge  to  end  the  war 
and  win  the  peace.  We  are  still  waiting 
to  achieve  that  goal. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  should  like  to  include  two  state- 
ments which  I  made  in  the  fall  of  1968 
here  In  this  body  on  Mr.  Nixon's  position 
of  the  war.  I  say  again  that  we  must  end 


ViETJfAic  Casualties 
Washinoton,  September  17. — The  Defense 
Department  today  listed  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing servicemen  from  the  New  Yew*  area 
as  having  been  killed  In  Vlsftnam: 

ABICT 

Abruzsasa,  Michael  J.,  Pfc,  Valley  Stream, 
N.Y. 

Baldwin,  Michael  R..  Bgt.,  Flemington.  N.J. 

Belcher,  Fred  A.,  Pfc,  Lafayette.  NJ. 

Coulon,  John  Q.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Kast 
Meadow,  LJ. 

QUnnelll,  Alan  R..  Sgt.,  Massapequa.  LJ. 

Marino,  Ariel,  BpecialUt  4.  Manhattan. 

NAVT 

Welker.  Thomas  E.  Hoepitalman,  Darlen 
Center,  N.T. 

MARim  coara 

Fe^ey,  Bugane  J.,  Jr.,  Pvt.,  Irvlngton,  VJ. 

Wark,  WUllam  E.  3d.  Second  Lieutenant. 
Longport.  N  J. 
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September  ^,  1972 


(Ugislative  day  of  Tuesday,  September  12. 1972) 


The  amMte  met  at  8:15  ^^^i^ 
MDiratton  erf  the  recess,  and  w»«  cauec 
S^eTby  the  Frt^timX  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  BAaTLANS). 


piuyn 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Bdwurd 
L.  R  msS!.  D.D..  offered  the  foltowlng 
prayer: 

We  come  to  Thee.  O  Lord,  at  Uie  be- 
gl^  S  this  day.  with  the  hlgrhhc^ 
S^ou  wilt  show  us  the  «nu«i  we 
SSad  take  which  befit*  a  people  who 
£2w  Th^  and  desire  to  serve  Thee- 
SSSt  S^y  servants  here,  through  t^- 
some  hours  and  tense  times,  the  ooo- 
SSit  mumination  of  TiVf  SP^-  ,^* 
Sr  minds  may  be  sham  the^  J^; 
mp^it  sound  and  their  vision  clear,  save 
^  I^  iiSaUence  and  anxiety,  from 
^rSne  ^forfeiting  ^^^.^^: 
umltiee  for  progrees.  Through  their  d«U- 
SSS  labors  create  the  program  wWch 
^ies  the  Nation's  welfa«  and  ad- 
vdJirM  Thy  kingdom  on  earm. 
^^iSholy  mune  we  pray.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  ^4ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 

into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDE2^  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 

and  it  is  so  ordered.  | 


PROTOCOL  AMENDING  THE  SINGLE 
CONVENTION  ON  NARCOTIC 
DRUGS.    1961 


THE  JOURNAL 


utr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uxJSliSSif  ^^  that  the  Jo^«i^^ 
toe^SSiings  of  Wednesday,  3«>t«n- 
ber  13,  1972.  be  approved, 
^e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ^"fdent    for 
thrlnformation  of  the  S«na^-  «°  ^J 
U  will  be  in  the  Ricord.  I  wish  to  an 

no^ce^t  the  D««o<=^^^^^?f  7^?^' 
mittae— and  I  understand  that  the  Re - 
SSSS^nference  also,  at  lunch  ^ 
Tuesday  la5t-<;onsldered  and  unani- 
SiS?  agreed  that,  except  for  a  matter 
S  extraordinary  Importance,  no  legis- 
lative measure  reported  by  a  standing 
oTramittee  after  September  15_^^"  .^ 
^Sled  for  Senate  action  during  this 
SS^S^  other  than  those  items  that  can 
^posed  of  by  unammo^  con^nt^ 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  if  tnere  is 
leislatlon  of  extraordinary  importance. 
SSff St  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
S  h^Jolnt  leadership.  I  also  want  to 
Sint  out  that  private  bills  and  other 
SSncontroversial  matters  wiU  be  reported 
om^d  acted  on  by  the  Senate  on  a 
Consent  Calendar  basis. 

This  is  to  serve  noUce  of  ^e  Joint  ac- 
tion of  the  two  parties  on  Tuesday  last 
TtiZ  i^pect.  This  was  a  R^publ^n 
IniUaUve  in  which  the  DemocraUc  Pol- 
icy Committee  joined. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  l*f  J"  .^°^,^ 
yield.  I  was  at  the  conference  and  I  heard 
the  Republican  leader  make  that  an- 
nouncement at  that  time. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
t)efore  the  Senate  Executive  Calendar  No 
31.   Executive   J.   92d   Congress,   second 

session.  .. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    Ls 

there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  t>en- 
ate.  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Executive  J,  92d  Con- 
gress, second  session,  the  Protocol 
Amending  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  1961,  which  was  read  the 
second  time  as  follows: 
PROTOCOL  AMENDING  THE  SINGLE  CON- 

V1:NTI0N  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961 

The  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol. 
Considering   the   proTlslons   of   the   Single 
convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  1961.  done  at 
New   York    on    30    March    1861     i  hereinafter 
called  the  Single  ConvenUon) , 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Stogie  Convention, 
Have  agreed  aa  follows;      . 
Article  1  I 
Amendments   to   articU   2,    paragraphs    4,   6 
and  7  of  the  SingU  Convention 
Article   2.   paragraphs   4,   6   and   7.   of   the 
Single  Convention  shaU  be  amended  to  reaa 
aa  follows; 

■•4  Preparations  In  Schedule  III  are  sub- 
lect'to  the  same  measures  of  control  as 
preparations  containing  drugs  in  Schedule  11 
except  that  article  31.  paragraphs  l(bl  and 
3  to  15  and  aa  regards  their  acquisition  and 
retail  distribution,  article  34.  paragraph  (b). 
need  not  apply,  and  that  for  The  purpose  of 
estimates  (article  19)  and  Btatistlcs  (article 
20)  the  information  required  shaU  b«  re- 
stricted to  the  quanUtles  of  drugs  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  such  preparations. 

6  In  addition  to  the  measures  of  control 
appUcable  to  all  drugs  In  Schedule  \opUmi 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  19.  par- 
agraph 1.  sub-paragraph  U).and  of  articles 
21  bis  23  and  24.  the  coca  leaf  to  those  of 
articles  2«  and  27  and  cannabis  to  thoae  of 
article  28.  ^     .       .  ^ 

7  The  opium  poppy,  tbe  coca  bush,  the 
cannabl.  plant,  poppy  straw  and  cannabis 
leave,  are  subject  to  the  control  measures 
preecrlbed  in  article  19.  paragraph  1  sub- 
paragraph iC).  article  20.  paragraph  1  sub- 
laT,^raph  (ff),  article  21  bis  and  in  articles 
22\o  24?  22.  26  and  27;  22  and  28;  26;  and  28. 

reapectively." 

Article  2 

Amendments  to  the  title  of  article  9  of  the 
Single  Convention  and  its  paragraph  1  and 
insertion  of  new  paragraphs  4  and  5 
The  title  of  article  9  of  the  Single  Conven- 
tion shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follow.: 


■Compositiom  and  Functions  of  the  Board" 
Article  9,  paragraph  1.  of  the  Single  Con- 
vention shall  be  amended  to  re»d  as  follows; 
"1  The  Board  shall  consist  of  thirteen 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  CouncU  as 
follows ; 

(a)  Three  members  with  mwjlcal.  pharma- 
cological or  pharmaceutical  experience  from 
a  list  of  at  least  five  persons  ncanlnated  by 
the   World  Health  Organization;   and 

(b)  Ten  members  from  a  list  of  persons 
nominated  by  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  by  Parties  which  are  not  Mem- 
bers of  the  UiUted  Nations." 

The  following  new  paragraphs  shall  be  in- 
serted after  paragraph  3  of  article  9  of  the 
Single  Convention: 

•4  The  Board,  in  co-operation  with  Gov- 
ernments, and  subject  to  the  terms  of  this 
Convention,  shall  endeavour  to  limit  the 
cultivation,  production,  manufacture  and 
use  of  drugs  to  an  adequate  amount  re- 
quired for  medical  and  scientific  purposes, 
to  ensure  their  availabUity  for  such  pur- 
poses and  to  prevent  illicit  cultivation,  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of.  and  illicit 
trafficking  in  and  use  of,  drugs. 

5    All  measures  taken  by  the  Board  under 
this  Convention  shall  be  thoae  most  contUt- 
ent  with  the  intent  to  further  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Oovemments  with  the  Board  and  to 
provide    the    mechanism    for   a    continuing 
dialogue    between    Governments    and    the 
Board  which  will  lend  assistance  to  and  fa- 
cilitate  effective    national    aation   to  attain 
the  aims  of  thU  Convention." 
Article  3 
Amendments  to  article  10,  paragraphs  1  and 
4,  of  the  Single  Convention 
ArUcle    10,   paragraphs    1    and   4,   of   the 
Single  Convention  shall  be  amended  to  re«l 
as  follows : 

"1.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
tor  a  period  of  five  years,  and  may  be  re- 
elected. 

4  The  CouncU,  on  the  recommendation  oi 
the  Board,  may  dlsmls.  a  member  of  the 
Board  who  has  ceased  to  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions required  for  membership  by  paragraph 
2  of  article  9.  Such  recommendation  shall  be 
made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  nine  members 
of  the  Board." 

Article  4 

Amendment    to   article   11.  paragraph   3,  of 
the  Single  Convention 
Article  11.  paragraph  3,  of  the  Single  Con- 
vention snaU  be  amended  to  read  as  follows^ 
'■3.  The  quorum  necessary  at  meetings  ol 
the  Board  shall  consist  of  eight  members." 

Article  5 
Amendment  to  article  12.  paragraph  S.  of  the 
Single  Convention 
.'Article  12.  paragraph  6,  of  the  Single  Con- 
vention shall  be  amended  to  read  as  tol\om 
"5   The  Board,  with  a  view  to  limiting  tne 
use  and  distribution  of  drugs  to  an  adeqwite 
amount  required  for  medical  and  scientific 
purposes  and  to  ensuring  their  availability 
for  ^h  purposes,  shall  a.  expeditiously  as 
possible    confirm    the    estimates,    including 
supplementary  estimates,  or,  with  the  con- 
sent   of    the    Government    concerned,    may 
amend  such  estimates.  In  case  of  a  disos^ee- 
ment    between    the    Government    and    tne 
Board   the  latter  shall  have  the  right  to  es- 
tablish   communicate  and  publish  iU  oirn 
estimates,     including    supplementary    esti- 
mates." 
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ArticU  < 

Amendments  to  article  14.  paragraphs  1  and 

2.  of  the  Single  Convention 

Article    14,   paragrapbs    1    and   2.   of   the 

Single  ConvenUon  .hall  be  amended  to  read 

a.  foUowe; 

"1  (a)    If,   on   the    beets   of   Its  examina- 
tion of  InlormaUon  submitted  by  Oovem- 
ments to  the  Board  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention,  or  of  Information  commu- 
nicated by  United  Nations  organs  or  by  spe- 
cialized agencies  or.  provided  tAat  they  are 
approved  by  the  Commission  on  the  Boards 
recommevAation.  by  either  other  intergov- 
ernmental   organizations    or    international 
non-governmental  organizations  which  have 
direct  competence  in  the  subject  matter  and 
which  are  in  consultative  status  with   the 
Economic  and  Social  CouncU  under  Article 
71  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or 
which    enjoy    a    similar    status    by    special 
agreement  with  the  CouncU.  the  Board  ha. 
objective  reasons  to  believe  that  the  alms 
of  this  Convention  are  being   seriously   en- 
dangered   by   reason   of    the   failure   of    any 
Party,  country,  or  territory  to  carry  out  the 
provisions   of    thU    Convention,    the    Board 
.haU  have  the  right  to  projfKoe  to  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  the  opening  of  consulta- 
tions or  to  request  it  to  furnUh  explanations. 
If  vHthout  any  failure  in  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention,  a  Party  or  a 
country  or  territory  has  become,  or  if  there 
exists  evidence  of  a  serious  rUk  that  it  may 
become,  an  important  centre  of  illicit  culti- 
vation,   production   or   manufacture   of.   or 
traffic  in  or  consumption  of  drugs  the  Board 
has  the  right  to  propose  to  the  Government 
concerned  the  opening  of  consultations.  Sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  Board  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Parties,  the  Council  and  the 
CommlSBlon  to  the  matter  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph   (d)    below,  the  Board  shall  treat 
as  confidential  a  request  for  Information  and 
an  explanation  by  a  Government  or  a  pro- 
posal for  consultations  and  the  consultations 
held  with   a   Government   under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

(b)  After  taking  action  under  sub-para- 
graph (a)  above,  the  Board.  If  satisfied  that 
It  Is  necessaxy  to  do  so,  may  call  upon  the 
Government  concerned  to  adopt  such  re- 
medial measures  as  shall  seem  under  the 
circumstances  to  be  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

(c)  The  Board  may.  if  it  thinks  such  action 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  a  mat- 
ter referred  to  in  sub-paragraph   (a)   of  this 
paragraph,  propose  to  the  Government  con- 
cerned that  a  study  of  the  matter  be  carried 
out  in  its   territory   by  such  means  as  the 
Government  deems  appropriate.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  decides  to  undertake  this 
study,  it  may  request   the  Board  to  make 
available  the  expertise  and  the  services  of 
one  or  more  persons  with  the  requisite  com- 
petence to  assist  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  proposed  study.  The  person  or 
persons  whom   the  Board  intends  to  make 
available  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Government.  The  modalities  of  this  study 
and  the  time-limit  within  which  the  study 
has  to  be  completed  shall  be  determined  by 
consultation  between  the  Government  and 
the  Board.  The  Government  stiall  communi- 
cate to  the  Board  the  results  of  the  study 
and  shall   indicate   the   remedial   measures 
that  it  considers  necessary  to  take. 

(d)  It  the  Board  finds  that  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  has  failed  to  give  satisfac- 
tory explanations  when  called  upon  to  do  so 
under  subparagraph  (al  above,  or  has  failed 
to  adopt  any  remedial  meaeures  which  It  has 
been  called  upon  to  take  under  sub -para- 
graph (b1  above,  or  that  there  is  a  serious 
situation  that  need*  co-operative  action  at 
the  international  level  vHth  a  viexe  to  rem- 
edying it.  It  may  call  the  attention  of  the 


Parties,  the  CouncU  and  the  CommlMlon  to 
the  matter.  The  Board  shall  $o  act  if  the  aims 
of  thU  Convention  are  l>eing  seriously  en- 
dangered and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  re- 
solve the  matter  satUfactortty  in  any  other 
way.  It  shall  also  so  act  if  it  finds  that  there 
is  a  serious  situation  that  needs  co-operative 
action  at  the  international  level  toith  a  view 
to  remedying  it  and  that  bringing  such  a 
situation  to  the  notice  of  the  Parties,  the 
Council  and  the  Commission  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate method  of  facilitating  such  co-op- 
erative action;  after  considering  the  reports 
of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Commission  if  avail- 
able on  the  matter,  the  Council  may  draw 
the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
matter. 

2.  The  Board,  when  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Parties,  the  Council  and  the  Commlssloo 
to  a  matter  In  accordance  wtth  paragraph 
1   (d)   above,  may,  11  It  Is  uitlBfled  that  such 
a  course  la  neceswu^,  recommend  to  Parties 
that  they  .top  the  import  of  drugs,  the  exp«^ 
of  drugs,  or  both,  from  or  to  the  country  or 
territory  concerned,  either  lor  a  designated 
period  or  until  the  Bo€tfd  shall  be  Mktlsfied 
as  to  the  situation  In  that  country  or  terri- 
tory.  The   State   concerned   may  bring   the 
matter  before  the  Council." 
Article  7 
New  article  14  bU 
The  following  new  article  shall  be  Inserted 
after  arUcle  14  of  the  Single  Convention: 
"Article  14  bis 
Technical  and  Financial  Assistance 
In  cases  which  it  considers  appropriate  and 
either  in   addition   or   as   an   alternative   to 
measures  set  forth  in  article  14.  paragraphs 
1   and  2,   the  Board,  leith  the  agreement  of 
the  Government  concerned,  rnay  recommend 
to  the  competent  United  Nations  organs  and 
to  the  specialized  agencies  that  technical  or 
financial  assistance,  or  both,  be  provided  to 
the  Government  in  support  of  its  efforts  to 
carry  out  its  obligation  under  this  Conven- 
tion, including  those  set  out  or  referred  to 
in  articUs  2.  35.  38  and  38  W*." 
Article  8 
Amendment  to  article  16  of  the  Stngie 

Convention 
Article  16  of  the  Single  Convention  shall 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  secretariat  services  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Board  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General. In  particular,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  consultation  uHth  the  Board.' 

Article  9 

Amendments  to  article  19,  paragraphs  1.  2, 

and  5,  of  the  Single  Convention 

Article  19.  paragraphs  1.  2,  and  5,  of  the 

Single  Convention  shall  be  amended  to  read 

as  follows : 

'•1.  The  Parties  shall  furnish  to  the  Board 
each  year  for  each  of  their  territories,  in  the 
manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  Board, 
estimates  on  forms  supplied  by  it  in  respect 
of  the  following  matters; 

( a  I  Quantities  of  drugs  to  be  consumed  for 
medical  and  scientific  purposes; 

(b)  Quantities  of  drugs  to  be  utUlzed  for 
the  manufacture  of  other  drugs,  of  prepara- 
tions in  Schedule  III.  and  of  substances  not 
covered  by  this  Convention; 

(C)  Stocks  of  drugs  to  be  held  a.  at  31 
December  of  the  year  to  which  the  estimates 
relate; 

(d)  Quantities  of  drugs  necessary  for  addi- 
tion to  special  stocks; 

(e)  The  area  {in  hectares)  and  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  land  to  be  used  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy: 

(/)  Approximate  quantity  of  opium  to  be 
produced; 

{g)    The   number  of  industHal  establish- 
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ments    which 
drugs;  and 

(h)  The  quttntities  of  synthetic  drug*  to 
be  manufactured  by  each  of  the  establish- 
ments referred  to  in  the  preoeMng  sub-para- 
graph. 

2.  (a)  Subject  to  the  deductlocs  rsXerred 
to  In  paragri^h  3  of  arUcle  21.  the  total  of 
tbe  eetlmates  for  each  territory  and  each 
drug  except  opium  and  synthetic  drugs  shall 
oonslst  of  the  sum  of  tbe  amounts  ^>e8lfied 
under  sub-paragraphs  (ft),  (b)  and  (d)  of 
paragraph  1  of  this  arucle.  with  the  addlUon 
of  any  amount  required  to  bring  the  actual 
stocks  on  hand  at  31  December  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  to  tbe  level  esUmated  as  pro- 
vided m  sub-paragrapb  (c)  of  paragraph  1. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  deductions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3  of  article  21  regarding  imports 
and  in  paragraph  2  of  article  21  bis.  the  total 
of  the  estimates  for  opium  for  each  territory 
shall  consist  either  of  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
specified  under  sub-paragraphs  (a),  (b)  and 
(d)  of  paragraph  1  of  this  article;  with  the 
addition  of  any  amount  required  to  bring 
the  actual  stocks  on  hand  at  31  December  of 
the  preceding  year  to  the  level  estimMed  as 
provided  in  sub-paragraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
l.or  of  the  amount  specified  under  sub-para- 
graph (f)  of  paragraph  1  of  this  article, 
whichever  is  higher. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  deductions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3  of  article  21.  the  total  of  the  esti- 
mates for  each   territory  for  each  synthetic 
drug  shall  consist  either  of  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  specified  under  sub-paragraphs  (a) . 
<b)    and   id)   of  paragraph  1  of  this  article, 
with   the  addition  of  any  amount  required 
to  bring  the  actual  stocks  on  hand  at  31  De- 
cember of  the  preceding  year  to  the  level 
estimated  as  provided  in  sub-paragraph  (c) 
0/  pffl.ra^ap>i  1.  or  of  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
specified  under  sub-paragraph   (h)    of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  article,  whichever  is  htghei . 
(d)    The   estimates   furnished   under   the 
preceding  sub -paragraphs  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  appropriately  modified  to  take  into 
account  any  quantity  seized  and  thereafter 
released  for  licit  use  as  well  as  any  quantity 
taken  from  special   stocks  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  cit'iiian  population. 

5  Subject  to  the  deductions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3  of  article  21.  and  account  being 
taken  where  appropriate  of  the  provisions  of 
article  21  bis,  the  estimates  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

i4rttcZe  10 

Amendments  to  article  20  of  the  Single 
Convention 

Article  20  of  the  Single  CoaventloD  shall 
be  amended  to  read  as  follow. : 

"1.  The  Partiee  abaU  fumlah  to  ttie  Board 
for  each  of  their  territories,  in  the  mtmner 
and  farm  prescribed  by  the  Board.  staUstical 
returns  on  forms  supplied  by  It  In  reapec*.  of 
the  following  matters: 

tai    Production  or  manufacture  of  drugs: 

(b)  Utilization  of  drugs  for  the  manufac- 
Uire  at  other  drugs,  of  preparations  In  Sched- 
ule III  and  of  substances  not  co\'ered  by  this 
ConvenUon,  and  utUtzaiUon  of  poppy  straw 
for  the  manufacture  of  drugs; 

(c)  C<»isumpUon  of  drugr, 

(d)  Imports  and  expana  of  drugs  and 
poppy  straw; 

(e)  Seizures  of  drugs  and  disposal  there- 
of; 

if)  Stocks  of  drugs  as  at  31  December  of 
the  year  to  which  the  return,  relate;    and 

(g)  Ascertainable  area  of  cuItitxUion  of 
the  opium  poppy. 

~2.  (a)  "Hie  statistical  returns  In  respect  of 
tbe  matter,  referred  to  In  pan^raph  1,  ex- 
cept sub-paragraph  id),  shall  be  prvpared 
annually  and  shall  be  fumliOMd  to  the  Board 
not  later  than  80  June  foUo«rtng  tbe  year 
to  which  they  relate. 

(b)    The   statlsUcal   returns  In  respect  to 
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the  ni*ttera  referred  to  In  8Ub-p»ragraph  (d) 
of  paragraph  1  shUl  be  prepared  quMrtwly 
and  ah»ll  be  fumlahed  to  tiie  BoMd  wtthln 
one  month  after  the  end  of  the  quarter  to 
which  they  relate.  ^  .     ^ 

3  The  Parties  are  not  reqvUred  to  fxirnlah 
statlrtlcal  return*  reapectlng  special  stooka, 
but  shall  fumlah  separately  retuma  reepect- 
ln«  drugs  Imported  into  or  procured  within 
the  country  oc  territory  for  special  purpoaea, 
as   w«ll    as   quantities   of   drugs   withdrawn 
from  special  stocks  to  meet  the  reqxilrements 
of  the  olvlll&n  population." 
Article  11 
New  article  21  bis 
The  foUowlng  new  article  shall  be  inserted 
after  article  21  of  the  Single  Convention: 
" Article  21  bU 
Limitation  of  Production  of  Opium 

1.  The  production  of  opium  by  any  coun- 
try  or  territory  shall  be  organized  and  con- 
trolled in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  that,  aa 
far  at  poseible,  the  quantity  produced  in  any 
one  year  shall  not  exceed  the  estimate  of 
opium  to  be  produced  aa  eatabliehed  under 
paragraph  l\.f)  of  article  19. 

2.  If  the  Board  finds  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation at  its  disposal  in  accordance  with  the 
provisioTis  of  this  Convention  that  a  Party 
which  has  submitted  an  estimate  under  para- 
graph Uf)  of  article  19  hoe  not  limited  opium 
produced   within    it*    borders    to   licit   pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  relevant  estimates 
and  that  a  signficant  amount  of  opium  pro- 
duced, whether  licitly  or  illicitly,  within  the 
borders  of  such  a  Party,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  iUicit  trafflc.  it  may,  after  studying 
the    explanations   of    the   Party   concerned. 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  it  within  one 
month  after  notification  of  the  finding  in 
question,  decide  to  deduct  aU,  or  a  portion, 
of  such  an  amount  from  the  quantity  to  be 
produced  and  from  the  total  of  the  estimates 
as  defined  in  paragraph  2(b)  0/  articU  19  for 
the  next  year  in  which  such  a  deduction  can 
be  technically  accomplished,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  season  of  the  year  and  contractual 
commitments    to   export   opium.   This  deci- 
sion shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the 
Party  concerrud  is  notified  thereof. 

3.  After  notifying  the  Party  concerned  of 
the  decision  it  has  t€iken  under  paragraph  2 
above  with  regard  to  a  deduction,  the  Board 
shall  consult  with  that  Party  in  order  to  re- 
solve the  situation  satisfactorily. 

4.  If  the  situation  te  iKit  satisjactorily  re- 
solved, the  Board  may  utilize  the  provieiont 
of  article  14  where  appropriate, 

5.  In  taking  its  decision  with  regard  to  a 
deduction  under  paragraph  2  above,  the 
Board  shall  take  into  account  not  only  all 
relevant  circumstances  including  those  giv- 
ing rUe  to  the  illicit  traffic  problem  referred 
to  in  paragraph  2  above,  but  also  any  rele- 
vant new  control  Tneaaures  which  ntay  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Party." 

Article  12 
Amertdment  to  article  22  of  the  Single  Con- 
vention 

Article  22  of  the  Single  Conyentlon  shall 
be  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"1.  Whenever  the  prevailing  conditions  In 
the  country  or  a  territory  of  a  Party  render 
the  prohibition  of  the  cultivation  of  the  opi- 
um poppy,  the  coca  bush  or  the  cannabis 
plant  the  most  suitable  measure,  \n  its  opin- 
ion, for  protecting  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  preventing  the  diversion  of  drugs 
Into  the  Ullclt  traffic,  the  Party  concerned 
shall  prohibit  cultivation. 

2.  A  Party  prohibiting  cultivation  of  the 
opium  pofpy  or  the  cannabis  plant  shall  take 
appropriate  measures  to  seize  any  plants  il- 
lioitly  cultivated  and  to  daafroy  them,  except 
for  tmall  quantities  rettuireA  by  the  Party  for 
scientific  or  research  purpotes." 
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Article  13  } 

Amendment  to  article  3S  of  the  Single 
Convention 
Article  36  of  the  Single  Convention  shall 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Having  due  regard  to  their  constitutional, 
legal  ft"rf  administrative  systems,  the  Parties 
shall: 

(a)  Make  arrangements  at  the  national 
level  for  co-ordination  of  preventive  and 
repressive  action  against  the  illicit  trafUc; 
to  this  end  they  may  usefully  designate  an 
appropriate  agency  responsible  for  such  co- 
ordination; 

(b)  Assist  each  other  m  the  campaign 
against  the  Ullclt  traffic  In  narcotic   drugs; 

(c)  Co-operate  closely  with  each  other 
and  with  the  competent  International  orga- 
nizations of  which  they  are  members  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  a  co-ordinated  cam- 
paign against  the  Illicit  traffic; 

(d)  Ensure  that  international  co-opera- 
tion between  the  appropriate  agencies  be 
conducted  in  an  expeditious  manner; 

(e)  Ensure  that  where  legal  papers  are 
transmitted  internationally  for  the  purposes 
of  a  prosecution,  the  transmittal  be  effected 
In  an  expeditious  manner  to  the  bodies  des- 
ignated by  the  Parties;  this  requirement 
shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  a 
Party  to  require  that  legal  papers  be  sent  to 
it  through  the  diplomatic  channel; 

(/)  Furnish,  if  they  deem  it  appropriate, 
to  the  Board  and  the  Commission  through 
the  Secretary-General,  in  addition  to  infor- 
mation required  by  article  18,  information 
relating  to  illicit  drug  activity  within  their 
borders,  including  information  on  illicit 
cultivation,  production,  manufacture  and 
use  of,  and  on  iUicit  trafficking  in,  drugs: 
and 

(jr)  Furnish  the  information  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  far  as  possible 
in  such  m,anner  and  by  such  dates  as  the 
Board  may  request;  if  requested  by  a  Party 
the  Board  may  offer  its  advice  to  it  in  fur- 
nishing the  information  and  in  endeavoring 
to  reduce  the  illicit  drug  activity  within  the 
borders  of  that  Party." 

Article  14 
Amev^lments  to  article  36,  paragraphs  1  and 
2,  of  the  Single  Convention 
Article  3«,  paragraphs  1  and  2,  of  the  Sin- 
gle Convention  shall  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1.  (o)  Subject  to  Its  constitutional  11ml- 
tatlo:xs,  each  Party  shall  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  win  ensure  that  cultivation,  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  extraction,  preparation, 
possession,  offering,  offering  for  sale,  distri- 
bution, purchase,  sale,  delivery  on  any  terms 
whatsoever,  brokerage,  dispatch,  dispatch 
In  transit,  transport,  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  drugs  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention,  and  any  other  action 
which  In  the  opinion  of  such  Party  may  be 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention, 
shall  be  punishable  offences  when  committed 
Intentionally,  and  that  serious  offences  shall 
be  liable  to  Eulequate  punishment  particu- 
larly by  Imprisonment  or  other  penalties  of 
deprivation  of  liberty. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sup- 
paragraph,  when  abiLsers  of  drugs  have  com- 
mitted such  offences,  the  Parties  may  pro- 
vide, either  as  an  alternative  to  conviction  or 
punishment  or  in  addition  to  conviction  or 
punishment,  that  such  abusers  shiUl  undergo 
measures  of  treatment,  education,  after  care, 
rehabilitation  and  social  reintegration  in 
conformity  with  paragraph  1  of  article  38. 
2.  Subject  to  the  constitutional  limitations 
of  a  Party,  Its  legal  system  and  domestic 
law. 

(a)  (I)  Each  of  the  offences  enumerated  in 
paragraph  1,  If  committed  In  different  coun- 
trlee.  shall  be  considered  as  a  distinct  offence: 
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(11)  International  participation  In,  con- 
spiracy to  commit  and  attempts  to  commit, 
any  of  such  offences,  and  prepanttH^  acta 
and  fitmnclal  operations  In  connexion  with 
the  offences  referred  to  In  this  article,  shall 
be  punishable  offences  as  provided  In  para- 
graph 1; 

(HI)  Foreign  convictions  for  such  offences 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  for  the  purpoees 
of  establishing  recidivism;  and 

(iv)  Serloiis  offences  heretofore  referred 
to  committed  either  by  nationals  ca*  by  for- 
eigners shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  Party  In 
whose  territory  the  offence  was  committed, 
or  by  the  Party  In  whose  territory  the  of- 
fender Is  found  If  extradition  Is  not  accept- 
able In  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  Party 
to  which  application  is  made,  and  if  such 
offender  has  not  a,lready  been  prosecuted  and 
judgment  given. 

(b)  (t)  Each  of  the  offences  enumerated  in 
paragraphs  1  and  2(o)  (ii)  of  this  article  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  included  as  an  extraditable 
offence  in  any  extradition  treaty  existing  be- 
tween Parties.  Parties  undertake  to  include 
such  offences  as  extraditable  offences  in  every 
extradition  treaty  to  be  concluded  between 
them. 

(ii)  If  a  Party  which  makes  extradition 
conditional  on  the  existence  of  a  treaty  re- 
ceives a  request  for  extradition  from  another 
Party  with  which  it  has  no  extradition  treaty, 
it  may  at  its  option  consider  this  Convention 
as  the  legal  basis  for  extradition  in  respect 
of  the  offences  enumerated  in  paragraphs 
1  and  2  (a)  («)  of  this  article.  Extradition 
shall  be  subject  to  the  other  conditions  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  the  requested  Party. 

{Hi)  Parties  which  do  not  make  extradi- 
tion conditional  on  the  existence  of  a  treaty 
shall  recognize  the  offences  enumerated  in 
paragraphs  1  and  2(a)  (ii)  of  this  article  as 
extraditable  offences  between  themselves, 
subject  to  the  conditions  provided  by  the  law 
of  the  requested  Party. 

(iv)  Extradition  shall  be  granted  In  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  the  Party  to  which 
application  Is  made,  and,  nottoithstanding 
sub-paragraphs  (b)(t),  (ii)  and  (Hi)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
refuse  to  grant  the  extradition  in  cases  where 
the  competent  authorities  consider  that  the 
offence  Is  not  sufficiently  serious." 
Arttc:*  15 
Amendments  to  article  38  of  the  Single 

Convention  and  its  title 
Article  38  of  the  Single  Convention  and  Its 
title  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Measures  against  the  Abuse  of  Drugs 

1.  The  Parties  shall  give  special  attention 
to  and  take  all  practicable  Tneasures  for  the 
prevention  of  abuse  of  drugs  and  for  the 
early  identification,  treatment,  education, 
after-care,  rehabilitation  and  social  reintegra- 
tion of  the  persons  involved  and  shall  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  to  these  ends. 

2.  The  Parties  shall  aa  far  as  possible  pro- 
mote the  training  of  personnel  in  the  treat- 
ment, after-care,  rehabilitation  and  social  re- 
integration of  abusers  of  drugt. 

3.  The  Parties  shall  take  all  practicable 
measures  to  assist  persona  whoee  work  so  re- 
quires to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  abuse  of  drugs  and  of  its  prevention, 
and  shall  alao  promote  such  understanding 
among  the  general  public  if  there  is  a  risk 
that  abuse  of  drugs  will  become  xoidespread." 

Article  16 
New  article  38  bit 
The  following  new  article  shall  be  Inserted 
after  article  38  of  the  Single  Convention : 
"Article  38  bis 
Agreements  on  Regional  Centres 
If  a  Party  considers  it  desirable  as  part  of 
its  action  against  the  iUicit  traffic  in  drugs, 
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hmoing  due  regard  to  its  constitutional,  legal 
aai  administrative  systems,  and.  if  it  so  de- 
^Zes  icith  the  technical  advice  of  the  Board 
or  the  specialized  agencies,  it  shall  promote 
the  establishment,  in  consultation  with  other 
interested  Parties  in  the  region,  of  agree- 
ments which  contemplate  the  development 
0/  regional  centres  for  scientific  research  and 
education  to  combat  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  illicit  use  of  and  traffic  in  drugs." 

Article  n 
Languages  of  the  Protocol  and  procedure  for 
signature,  ratification  and  accession 
1  ThU  Protocol,  of  which  the  Chinese, 
Bngllsh,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish  texts 
are  equaUy  authentic,  shall  be  open  for  sig- 
nature untU  31  December  1972  on  behalf  of 
any  Party  or  signatory  to  the  Single  Con- 
vention. 

2.  This  Protocol  is  subject  to  ratification  by 
States  which  have  signed  It  and  have  ratified 
or  acceded  to  the  Single  Convention.  The  In- 
struments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General. 

3.  This  Protocol  shall  be  open  after  81  De- 
cember 1972  for  accession  by  any  Party  to 
the  Single  Convention  which  has  not  signed 
this  Protocol.  The  Instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral. 

Article  18 

Entry  into  force 

1.  This  Protocol,  together  with  the  amend- 
ments which  It  contams,  shall  come  Into  force 
oa  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  on 
which  the  fortieth  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  Is  deposited  m  accordance 
with  article  17. 

2.  In  respect  of  any  other  State  depositing 
an  Instrument  of  ratification  or  accession 
after  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  said  fortieth 
Instrument,  this  Protocol  shall  come  Into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  deposit 
by  that  State  o  fits  instrtunent  of  ratification 
of  accession. 

ArticU  19 

Effect  of  entry  into  force 

Any  State  which  becomes  a  Party  to  the 
Single  Convention  after  the  entry  Into  force 
of  this  Protocol  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of 
article  18  above  shall,  falling  an  expression 
of  a  different  intention  by  that  State : 

(a)  be  considered  as  a  Party  to  the  Single 
Convention  as  amended:  and 

(b)  be  considered  as  a  Party  to  the  un- 
amended Single  Convention  In  relation  to 
any  Party  to  that  Convention  not  bound  by 
this  Protocol. 

Article  20 


are  to  sKplre  at  tibe  end  of  the  abovemen- 
tlonsd  Inltlai  period  ol  three  years  shall  bs 
chosen  by  lot  to  be  drawn  by  the  Seoret^ry- 
Qeneral  Immediately  after  the  first  eleotton 
has  been  completed. 

Article  21 
Reservations 
1.  Any  Staite  may,  at  the  time  of  sigaa- 
ture  or  ratification  of  or  accession  to  this 
Protocol,  make  a  reservation  in  reep«ct  of 
any  amendment  contained  herein  other  than 
the  amendments  to  article  a,  peragrapbs  6 
and  7  (article  1  of  this  Ppo*ooo1),  article  9, 
paragraphs  1,  4  and  5  (article  2  of  ttili  Pro- 
tocol), article  10,  paragraphs  1  and  4  (article 
3  of  this  Protooi^),  article  11  (arUcle  4  of 
this  Protoocd),  artlde  14  bia  (article  7  of 
this  Ppotoool),  article  18  (article  8  of  this 
Protocol),  article  22  (article  12  of  this  Pro- 
tocol) ,  article  36  (article  13  of  this  Pro*oort) , 
article  36,  paragraph  1(b)  (article  14  of  this 
Protocol),  article  38  (article  15  of  this  Pro- 
toool)  and  article  38  bis  (article  16  of  this 
Protocol). 

2.  A  State  which  has  made  reservations 
may  at  any  time  by  notification  In  writing 
withdraw  all  or  part  of  Its  reservations. 
Article  22 
The  Secretary -General  shall  transmit  cer- 
tified true  copies  of  this  Protocol  to  aU  the 
Parties  and  signatories  to  the  Single  Con- 
vention. When  this  Protocol  has  entered 
Into  force  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  article 
18  above,  the  Secretary-General  shall  pre- 
pare a  text  of  the  Single  ConvenUon  aa 
amended  by  this  Protocol,  and  shaU  trans- 
mit certified  true  copies  of  it  to  aU  States 
Parties  or  entitled  to  become  Parties  to  the 
Convention  as  amended. 

DONE  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-fifth  day 
of  March  one  thotisand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  In  a  single  copy,  which  shaU  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned, 
duly  authorized,  have  signed  this  Protocol  on 
behalf  of  their  respecUve  Qovemments: 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  text  is 
a  true  copy  of  the  Protocol  amending  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  1981, 
done  at  Geneva  on  26  March  1972,  in  the 
English,  Spanish.  French  and  Buasian  lan- 
guages, the  original  of  which  Is  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  umted 
Nations. 
For  the  Secretary-General 
The  Legal  Counsel: 

C.  A.  Stavbopotti-os 
United  Nations.  New  Yc^k 
11  Aprtl  1972 


Transitional  provisions 

1.  The  functions  of  the  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Board  provided  for  In  the 
amendments  contained  In  this  Protocol 
shall,  as  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  this  Protocol  pursuant  to  paragraph 
1  of  article  18  above,  be  performed  by  the 
Board  as  constituted  by  the  unamended  Sin- 
gle CX>nventlon. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
fix  the  date  on  which  the  Board  as  consti- 
tuted under  the  amendments  contalxied  in 
this  Protocol  shall  enter  upon  its  duties.  As 
from  that  date  the  Board  as  so  constituted 
shall,  with  respect  to  thoee  Parties  to  the 
unamended  Single  Convention  and  to  those 
Parties  to  the  treaties  enumeiuted  In  artlide 
44  thereof  v»hloh  are  not  Parties  to  this  Pro- 
tocol, undertake  the  functions  of  the  Board 
aa  oonartttuted  under  the  unamended  Single 
Convention. 

3.  Of  the  membere  elected  at  the  firet  elec- 
tion after  the  Increase  In  the  mambershlp 
of  the  Board  from  eleven  to  thirteen  metn- 
hen  the  terms  of  six  members  shall  expire 
■*  the  end  of  three  years  and  the  tenns  of 
ttis  other  seven  membere  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  five  yean. 

4.  Ttxe  membera  of  the  Board  whoee  terms 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tuianimous  consent  that  after  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Sponc),  who  will  speak  on  the  subject 
pertaining  to  this  protocol  has  concluded 
his  remarks,  the  protocol  be  taken  to  its 
final  reading,  but  that  there  be  no  fur- 
ther votes  on  it  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr,  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  Senate  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  protocol  amending  the 
Single  Convention  cm  Narcotic  Drugs. 

Drug  abuse  is  an  insidious  menace 
which  threatens  to  blight  half  a  gener- 
ation of  our  youth  and  undermine  many 
of  our  efforts  to  reduce  crime  in  urban 


areas. 

In  many  areas,  drug  abuse  Is  approach- 
ing epidemic  proportions.  It  is  estimated 
that  well  over  half  a  million  Americana- 
many  of  them  in  their  younger  years — 


are  addicted  to  hard  drugs,  such  as 
heroin  euid  cocaine.  Many  more  are  ex- 
perimenting with  such  drugs  or  are 
tempted  to  do  so — often  unaware  of  the 
depth  of  tragedy  and  suffering  which 
surrounds  drug  abuse. 

Purthermore,  drug  abuse  is  contribut- 
ing to  increases  in  the  crime  rate  in  our 
Nation,  particularly  in  our  cities.  In  fact, 
a  report  issued  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Virginia  State  Crime  Commlsston  named 
drug  abuse  as  the  No.  1  law  enforce- 
ment problem  In  the  State.  A  drug  habit 
is  &D.  expensive  habit — running  as  much 
as  $50  to  *100  a  day  at  times.  Either  a 
person  must  be  quite  wealthy — or  he 
must  find  other  means  of  supporting  his 
habit.  All  too  often  those  other  meaos 
are  robben-'  and  theft.  Once  the  addict 
was  thought  to  be  docile,  but,  more  aad 
more,  violent  crimes  are  being  found  to 
be  drug  related. 

An  Ironic  component  of  the  prcrt>lem 
is  that  no  popples  which  are  the  source 
of  heroin  are  grown  in  this  Nation.  Al- 
though much  of  the  market  is  here,  the 
source  is  not. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  drug  abuse  is 
a  complex  problem,  with  many  inter- 
related elements.  As  such,  it  requires  a 
multipronged  attack:  Additional  re- 
search into  the  causes,  cures  and  means 
of  preventing  drug  abuse;  education  and 
information  regarding  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse;  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  those  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  addicted:  stiff  penalties  for  push- 
ers and  traffickers  who  make  drugs  avail- 
able thereby  contributing  to  their  use, 
and  increased  efforts  on  the  interna- 
tional level  to  combat  the  illegal  nar- 
cotics trade. 

The  Protocol  to  the  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotics  BJid  IDangerous  Drugs  which 
the  Senate  will  vote  upon  soon  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  combat  the  illegal  drug 
traffic  on  the  international  level.  It  is  a 
watermark  In  international  cooperation 
to  restrict  the  illegal  drug  trade.  It  Is. 
hopefully,  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  new  walls  against  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics from  nation  to  nation. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  panacea  for 
all  our  drug  problems — that  it  is  the  ul- 
timate solution  to  drug  abuse,  but  it  pro- 
vides a  means  for  making  inroads  Into 
one  of  the  situations  with  which  we  must 
deal  in  our  overall  battle  against  drug 
abuse. 

The  Single  Convention  is  the  basic 
multilateral  treaty  governing  interna- 
tional control  of  narcotic  drugs,  inchid- 
Ing  opium,  heroin,  and  cocaine.  It  was 
adopted  in  New  York  in  1961  to  consoli- 
date a  number  of  earlier  treaties  govern- 
ing narcotics,  and  entered  into  force  for 
n/^hpring  nations  in  1984.  In  1987,  after 
the  Senate  had  given  advice  and  consent 
to  American  accession,  the  United  States 
became  a  party  to  this  Convention;  and 
to  date,  more  thsm  90  other  countries 
have  also  become  parties. 

During  March  of  this  year,  at  tbe  in- 
stigation of  the  United  States,  a  United 
Nations  Conference  was  held  in  Geneva 
to  consider  amending  the  Single  Conven- 
tion in  light  of  current  international 
needs.  In  all,  there  were  97  participants 
at  that  conference,  and  the  protocol  now 
before  us  la  the  result  of  their  yrozt..  The 
sertes  of  sjnendments  contained  In  tbe 
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nrotocol  waa  approved  by  71  of  the  con- 
ferees, with  no  rtlfw^nting  votee.  and  win 
enter  Into  force  when  the  protocol  haa 
been  ratified  by  40  of  the  parties  to  the 
Sinsle  ConvenUon.  Already  the  protocol 
has  been  signed,  subject  to  ratlflcatlOTi. 
by  more  than  40  countries.  Including  the 
United  States.  ^      ,  ,    . 

The  main  purpose  of  the  protocol  is  to 
strengthen  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board,  a  body  of  independent 
technical  experts  which  waa  created  by 
the  original  Convention.  During  the  time 
since  the  Convention  entered  into  force, 
the  Board's  authority  «a«  been  genial- 
ly limited  to  monitoring  the  Uclt  produc- 
tion of  narcotic  drugs  and  trying  to  deter 
leakage  from  such  production  into  U- 
legal  chazmeis. 

Now    under    the   terms   of    the    new 
protocol,  the  Board  will  be  expUcitly  di- 
rected to  join  the  fight  against  the  pro- 
duction and  trafficking  of  Illicit  narcotics. 
Toward  this  end.  the  Board  will  be  re- 
ortranized  and  enlarged,  given  access  to 
a  wider  range  of  information  sources. 
and   endowed   with   additional   powers 
Among  these  new  powers,  the  Board  will 
now  imve  a  mandate  to  require  a  reduc- 
tion of  opium  producUon  in  countries 
2^"wn  to'L  sov^ces  of  illicit  tirafQc^ 
■  so  doing,  the  Board  will  be  authorized 
to    make    formal    recommendations    to 
competent  U.N.  organs  and  specializwi 
agencies  that  technical  and  financial  as- 
^tance  be  provided  to  cooperattog  gov- 
ernments in  support  of  their  efforts  to 
carry  out  their  obUgations  under  the 
Single  Convention. 

If  the  Board  has  reason  to  beUeve  that 
the  amis  of  the  Single  Convention  are 
seriously  endangered  by  the  lability  or 
failure  of  a  country  to  carry  out  Its  obli- 
gations, tiie  Board  will  act  to  assist  that 
country  in  developing  remedial  measur^. 
If   a   country   falls   to   adopt   remedial 
measures  when  requested  to  do  so.  tne 
Board  may  caU  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  parties  to  the  Stogie  ConvenUon  and 
also   bring   the    matter   before    various 
organs  and  agencies  of  tiM  United  Na- 
tiwis,  includtag  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  thepter- 
national  Narcotics  Control  Board    the 
protocol  also  strengthens  the  extradition 
machinery  for  drug  offenders  in  a  man- 
ner simUar  to  that  employed  with  respect 
to  airplane  hijacking.  In  other  words, 
narcotics  offenses  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
included  to  any  extradition  treaty  exist- 
ing between  the  parties  to  the  Stogie 
Convention,  and  to  cases  where  no  exti^- 
dition  tireaty  exists.  Uie  parties  may,  at 
their  option,  consider  the  Stogie  Con- 
vention as  a  legal  basis  for  extradition. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  that  tiie  Senate 
consoit  to  ratification  of  this  Protocol 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  Executive  J..  92d  Congress, 
second  session,  will  be  considered  as  hav- 
ln«  passed  through  Its  various  parlla- 
^nUnTstagea  up  to  and  tocludtog  Uie 
presentation  of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion which  the  clerk  will  read  for  the 
iniormation  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

pr%i*nt  concvrrtnc  thtrein) .  That  tHe  S«i»te 
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Advlu  and  conaent  to  the  ratification  of  tfi* 
Protocol  Amandlng  th*  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotic  Dnige.  19«1.  signed  for  the  United 
States  at  Geneva  on  March  36.  1973  (Kx.  J, 
9%-2). 

(In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
action  on  the  protocol  will  be  taken  at  a 

later  time.  1  ,^     .     r 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll.  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  ORDER  YEAS  AND 
NAYS  ON  EXECUTIVE  J,  920 
CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION;  S. 
750:  S.  33:  HJl.  15883  AND  H.R. 
8389 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  to 
order  at  any  time,  even  though  these 
measures  are  not  then  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
convention.  Executive  J,  92d  Congress, 
second  session,  as  in  executive  sessk)n; 
and  on  S.  750;  S.  33 :  H.R.  15883  and  H.R. 
8389,  en  bloc,  as  in  legislative  sessioa, 
and  with  one  show  of  hands. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tmipore.  Is  thei  e 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration   of  legislative   bustoess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Soi- 
ate  resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative bustoess. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh^  is  recognized  for  15 
mtoutes. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.    On 

whose  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  c all  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bxni- 
DicK) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  UNION  POLICY  WITH  RE- 
GARD TO  EMIGRATION  OP  ITS 
JEWISH  CITIZENS 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  been  among  those 
In  this  body  who  have  encouraged  and 
welcomed  improved  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  eastag  of  tensiona  be- 
tween our  two  countries  is  a  positive  step 


In  the  direction  of  world  peace.  The 
SALT  talks  and  the  treaty  signed  by  the 
President  during  his  historic  visit  to 
Moscow  sure  but  the  highlights  of  a  series 
of  agreements  which  have  signaled  a 
growtog  detente  betweMi  the  Utoted 
States  and  the  U.S.8.R. 

My  support  for  the  steady  normalka- 
tion  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  based  on  the  belief  that  as 
Russia  is  drawn  further  toto  the  com- 
munity of  nations,  Its  role  to  world  af- 
fairs will  reflect  the  moderating  ta- 
fluences  of  totemational  cooperation. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  had  an  alarm- 
ing todlcation  recently  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  tightening,  rather  than  relax- 
ing, certain  domestic  policies.  This  is  last 
month's  decision  to  impose  exorbitant 
fees  for  exit  visas  for  those  Soviet 
citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate  from 
Russia. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  these  fees 
is  to  have  those  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
reimburse  the  state  for  the  cost  of  their 
education.  The  fees  are  determtoed  In  a 
slidtog  scale  based  on  the  degree  of  edu- 
cation. The  scale  begins  at  the  equivalent 
of  $5,000  and  runs — for  one  with  a  doc- 
torate— to  more  than  $25,000. 

While  the  visa  fees  apply  to  all  who 
want  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  obvious  reality  of  this  situation  Is 
that  the  group  most  directly  affected  are 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  This  group,  after  all,  constitutes 
the  largest  bloc  of  potential  emigres,  and 
with  good  reason.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's  unfair  treatment  of  its  Jewish 
citizens,  and  the  attempt  to  eradicate  the 
last  vestiges  of  Judaism  to  Russia  are 
as  much  the  source  of  this  desire  to 
emigrate  as  is  the  lure  of  the  Jewish 
homeland. 

Mr  President,  despite  all  the  rhetoric 
to  which  the  Soviet  officials  have  sought 
to  cloak  this  new  exit  visa  fee  schedule. 
it  really  is  a  very  simple  program,  it  Is  a 
slidtog  scale  of  ransom  of  Soviet  Jews 
who.  faced  with  religious  persecution  in 
their  homeland,  want  desperately  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

It   is.    Mr.   President,    a   remarkably 
overt  form  of  international  blackmaU  by 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  placed  a 
price  tag  on  the  freedom  of  thousands  of 
its  citizens.  It  is  a  reprehensible  form  of 
bondage,    an    affront    to    totemationw 
standards  of  human  decency,  and  a  sad 
remtoder  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
wavered  from  a  national  policy  of  de- 
nytog  reUgious  freedom  to  its  citizens. 
The  unreasonable  emigration  fees  are 
not  the  result  of  a  sudden  change  in 
Soviet  policy,  but  represent  a  carefi^y 
constructed  plan.  For  it  forces  Soviet 
Jews  to  take  one  of  several  unpleasant 
alternatives. 

They  can  enlist  the  assistance  of  iree- 
dom-lovtog  people  around  tiie  world  to 
pay  the  exit  fees.  This  guarantees  tne 
Russians  substantial  foreign  exchange 
stoce  many  well  educated  Soviet  Jews 
are  among  those  seektog  to  leave  toe 
U.S.S.R.  In  fact,  it  must  be  noted  that 
among  those  at  tiie  forefront  of  the 
emigration  movement  are  many  oui- 
standtog  Jewish  scientists  who  feel  they 
can  no  longer  properly  use  their  talents 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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n  the  Soviet  Jews  are  unable  or  un- 
^ing  to  raise  the  extremely  high  exit 
{m,  they  may  dlaoourage  their  children 
ffOBL  pursuing  their  education  so  that 
tbit  next  generation  will  not  be  con- 
fronted with  the  higher  exit  fees  that 
icoompany  advanced  education. 

Should  Soviet  Jews  reject  the  first  two 
jltematives  seektog  outside  help  to  rais- 
ing enlgration  fees  and  limiting  their 
education  they  are  left  with  the  choice 
of  remaining  in  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  depressing  knowledge  that  they  will 
be  tbe  victims  of  persecution  if  they  at- 
tampt  to  pursue  their  religious  traditions. 
Tiie  few:t  that  none  of  the  three  al- 
tamatlves  ese  acceptable  to  the  world 
effptniinltv,  is  glaring  evidence  of  the 
abhorrent  nature  of  this  new  Soviet  pol- 
icy. Those  of  us  to  the  United  States, 
with  our  two  centuries  of  todividual  and 
reUgious  freedom,  cannot  stand  Idly 
aside  as  the  Soviets  turn  the  screws  of 
oppression  on  their  Jewish  population. 

Ihls  is  a  particularly  relevant  time  for 
all  Americans  to  express  their  sense  of 
moral  outrage,  Mr.  President,  for  two 
nanns. 

The  first  is  that  the  oflacial  Soviet  af- 
flrmation  of  this  reprehensible  new  pol- 
icy Is  scheduled  to  oome  wlthto  the  week. 
The  second  is  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  soon  be  asked  to  vote  for  improved 
trade  conditions  for  Soviet  and  IQastem 
European  Nations.  I  am  cosponsor  of  tiie 
legislation  to  provide  those  more  favor- 
able tradtog  cdnditions  because  of  my 
belief,  expressed  earlier,  that  we  should 
seek  more  normal  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  view  of  the  recent  Russian 
decision  to  further  restrict  the  movement 
of  Soviet  Jews,  however,  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  approving  eased  tradtog 
conditions.  Certainly.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  not  want  to  take  any  action  that 
mii^t  be  viewed  to  Moscow  as  Ucense  for 
more  religious  persecuti<m  or  for  any 
more  assaults  on  human  dignity. 

There  have  been  many  eloquent  pleas 
from  Soviet  Jews  and  from  distinguished 
members  of  the  world  community,  to- 
cludlng  Jews  and  non-Jews,  for  a  loud 
international  outery  against  the  exorb- 
itant emigration  fees.  I  am  proud  to  join 
that  outcry  and  to  note  that  several  other 
Senators  have  already  done  so.  Silence  at 
a  time  when  the  totemational  commu- 
nity is  betog  blackmailed  and  Soviet  Jews 
are  being  held  for  ransom  is  tantamount 
to  concession.  Certamiy  the  forces  for 
good  in  the  world  cannot  allow  that  to 
happen. 

Phially,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  President's  National  Se- 
curity Adviser,  Henry  Kissinger,  is  cur- 
nmlly  to  Moscow.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  is  using  this  visit  to  Impress 
on  toe  Soviet  leadership  the  gravity  with 
which  the  American  people  look  upon  the 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  and  the  exorb- 
itant emigration  fees.  For  if  Dr.  Klsstoger 
faUs  to  make  this  a  subject  of  his  talks 
wito  the  Soviet  leadership,  it  might  w^ 
be  eeeo  to  Moscow  as  evidence  that  this 
iMue  is  not  Important  to  the  United 
Stetes.  And.  let  the  Kremlto  make  no 
"nistake  about  it.  the  mistreatment  of 
Stwtet  Jews  Is  Important  to  all  Americans 
*tth  our  fundamental  ocmunitmeiat  to 
Individual  liberty  and  religious  freedom. 


iilO 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  ptopolnted  a  dlfQcult  situa- 
tion which  confronts  this  Nation  today. 
May  I  say  that  I  am  to  favor  of  a  most 
favored  nation,  treaty  for  all  countries 
with  which  we  maintain  relations  and 
some  with  which  we  do  not  have  regu- 
lar relations,  such  as  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  and  ctuinot  condone  the  fact  that  a 
price  is  placed  on  the  head  of  an  todi- 
vidual who  desires  to  emigrate  to  an- 
other coimtry,  to  this  case  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel. 

But  I  do  think  that  the  two  matters 
are  not  related,  and  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  not  get  mixed  up  to  a  dis- 
cussion which  has  to  do  with  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  people  who  emi- 
grate and  who  should  be  allowed  that 
privilege  without  havtog  to  pay  a  price 
for  it,  and  relations  between  govern- 
ments which  might  bring  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  better  trade  relation- 
ship, which  to  turn  might  bring  about  a 
better  possibiUty  for  more  stable  peace 
in  the  world  and  greater  freedom  of 
movement  for  all  people.  I  make  these 
remarks  only  to  todlcate  that  I  am  aw£u« 
of  both  problems,  but  I  recognize,  at  least 
I  think  I  do,  a  difference  between  the 
two.  ^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  approbate  the  majority 
leader's  remarks.  As  T  said  earlier,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  been  one  of 

those  who  has  consistently  voted 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  special  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Oklahcnia.  Stoce  he  is  not 
here,  could  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
conttoue? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
I  yield  1  minute  of  his  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa present? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  is  on  his 
way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  recognized  under  the  previous  order, 
and  1  mtoute  of  his  time  is  transferred 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  yield  the  floor  Im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival.  I  just  want 
to  pursue  this  colloquy  for  a  moment 
imtil  he  does  arrive,  to  point  out,  u  I 
did  eariler.  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  supported  every  effort  to  lower 
the  barriers.  I  have  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  number  of  occasions  myself. 
I  have  been  impressed  with  what  I  have 
seen,  and  feel  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
better  relations. 

I  feel,  although  I  can  see  the  argu- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  these 
policies  separately  that  the  United  States 
Is  very  limited  in  Its  aywilty,  and  should 
be  limited,  really,  to  its  ability  to  exert 
any  influence  on  the  domestic  afCalrs  of 
any  other  nation.  And  it  is  not  so  much 


this  concern  over  our  inability  to  exert 
influence  on  the  domestic  affairs  of  ottier 
nattons,  because  I  do  not  think  that  W9 
want  to,  but  I  am  concerned  that  we  not, 
by  what  we  do  at  this  present  moment 
to  regard  to  improved  trade  relations, 
give  added  license  to  this  deplorabla 
policy  of  exit  fees.  Perhaos  If  enough 
SMiators  stand  up  and  express  their 
concern,  the  Soviet  leaders  wUl  under- 
staxid  just  what  ramificatlonE  this  policy 
could  lead  to  to  terms  of  U.S.  coopera- 
tion. 

I  appreciate  the  majority  leader's 
remarks  and  reiterate  both  my  concern 
and  outrage  over  the  restrictions  Impnawd 
on  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  may  I  say  it  is 
a  matter  of  real  and  deep  concern,  and 
I  do  hope  something  will  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  situation  of  these  people 
who  have  to  pay  a  price  to  emigrate, 
which  I  think  is  most  unfair,  is  certainly 
not  called  for,  and  does  create  a  situa- 
tion which  causes  a  certato  amoimt  of 
disturbance  to  the  minds  of  some 
Senators. 

ORDER  OF  BUBINEae 

The  PREaSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  proceed 

(The  remarks  that  Mr.  Bklucoh 
made  when  he  submitted  Senate  Res- 
olution 363  are  printed  to  the  Rbcom) 
to  the  moTTung  bustoess  section  of  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  UMTTA- 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFEN8IVB 
WEAPONS 

ITie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuK- 
DicK) .  Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  the  hour  of  8 
ajn.  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  bustoess 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistont  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  joint  rMolutlon  (S.J.  B«s.  241)  author- 
izing the  PreKldent  to  approve  aa  interim 
a^reament  tietween  the  Unitad  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Bepubllcs. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considen- 
tlon  of  the  jotat  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  1  hour  of  debate  un- 
der rule  XXII  oa  the  pending  cloture  mo- 
tion will  be  equally  divided  and  contraUed 
by  the  disttoguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
togton  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from    Aricansas    (Mt, 

P'UI.BRIGHT)  . 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  2  minutes  and  that  the  time 
be  equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  luuml- 
mouE  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Noe. 
1052.  10S3.  1054.  and  1055.  These  have 
been  cleared  wit^  the  ottan-  aide. 
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The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


USE  OP  REAL  PROPERTY  FOR 
WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 

The  bill  (HH.  13025)  to  amend  the 
act  ol  May  19,  1948,  with  respect  to  the 
use  ol  real  property  for  wildlife  conser- 
vation purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


mTEROOVERNMENTAL  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1912 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  3140)  to  Improve  the  financial 
management  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of 
soch  programs;  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  expedite  the  processing  of  proj- 
ect   appUcations    drawing    upon    more 
than  one  Federal  assistance  program;  to 
strengthen  fxirther  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid;  and  to  extend 
and  amend  the  law  relating  to  inter- 
governmental   cooperation    which    had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations   with   amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"and",  strike  out  "riportinc  or"  and  in- 
sert "OTHXR  ADlDNlSTRATrVK  RKJtriRZMINTS 
RJLATZD  TO";  „       ^    ., 

In  line  8,  after  the  word  "and  .  stnke 
out  "RKPORTiNC  OF"  and  insert  "other  ad- 
mNisTRAxrv*  requirmints  related  to"; 

In  line  14.  after  the  word  "financial", 
strike  out  "repartlng"  and  Insert  "and 
other  admtnlstratlye": 

In  line  22,  after  the  word  "ttoitorm". 
strike  out  "fuiaiicul  reportikg"  and  in- 
sert "REQUIREMENTS"; 

On  page  3.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"financial",  strike  out  "reporting  re- 
quired" and  insert  "and  other  admin- 
istrative requirements  imposed  by"; 

In  line  4.  after  the  word  "agencies", 
strike  out  "of"  and  insert  "on"; 
After  line  6,  strike  out: 
"S»c.  703.    (a)    The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  such  other  agency  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  designate.  In  cooperaUon  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  la  hereby  authorized  to 
(tovvlop  and  laaue  principles  and  standards 
erf  auditing  for  the  guidance  of  Federal  ex- 
ooutlve  agenciea  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments,  as  well   as  independent  puWlc  ac- 
countants, engaged  in  the  review  and  audit 
of  Federal  assistance  programs.  Such  princi- 
ples and  standards  shall  serve  the  purpose  of 
providing  technical  guidance  to  the  various 
audit  organisations  but  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  relisving  such  audit  organizations 
of  their  responsibility  for  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  their  audit  programs. 

"(b)   The   OomptroUer  General   shall   In- 
clude In  his  audits  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams reviews  of  the  extent  of  utilization 
made  by  the  Federal  departmenU  and  agen- 
des  of  audits  performed  by  State  and  local 
government  audltora  or  outside  auditors  and 
of  the  implementation  of  the  prlndplee  and 
standards  Issued  punuanA  to  suboeotton  (a) 
of  this  sectloa.  Be  shaU  ludiMto  in  his  re- 
ports  on   such   audlU   Information   on   the 
•xtsnt  of  svioh  titUlaatlon  and  Implementa- 
tion. 
And,  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
^•eme.  70S.  (a)  The  (XxnptxoUer  Oemeral  of 
the  nnitad  ati>tas,  tn  ookuultattoa  with  the 
Ertrector   of   the   Offloe  of   Management  and 
Budget,  BhaU  develop.  Issue,  maintain,  and 


Interpret  standards  of  auditing  for  the 
g\ildanoe  of  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  Independent  public  ac- 
oountants.  engaged  In  the  review  and  audit 
of  Federal  assistance  programs.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  serve  the  purpose  of  providing 
guidance  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  but  shall  not 
be  construed  as  relieving  such  governments 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  their  audit  programs. 

"(h)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  his  audit  responsi- 
bilities, consider  and  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  uUUzatlon  made  by  Federal  agen- 
cies of  the  audits  performed  by  State  and 
local  governments,  or  independent  public  ac- 
countanU,  and  on  the  implementation  of 
the  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  his  section. 


On  page  7,  line  16,  after  the  word 
"this",  strike  out  "section  "  and  Insert 
"section  Including  coordination  in  the 

field."; 

In  line   24,   after   "Sec.    201.".   insert 

"(a) "; 

On  page  8,  line  13.  after  the  word  "im- 
prove", strike  out  "coordination;"  and 
insert  "coordination ; " ; 

On  page  9,  line  4,  after  the  word  "an", 
strike  out  "executive"  and  insert  "Ex- 
ecutive" ; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  7,  strike  out 
"brsuich.";  and  Insert  "branch;"; 

In  Une  14.  after  the  word  "the",  strike 
out  "Federal"; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  •Gov- 
ernment', insert  "of  the  United  States"; 

On  page  10,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"single",  strike  out  "Federal"; 

On  page  11,  line  2,  after  the  word  "be- 
ing", strike  out  "consolidated."  and  In- 
sert "consolidated;"; 

After  line  3,  Insert: 

"(3)  shall  specify  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  consolidation  plan  and  aU  the  Federal 
assistance  programs  which  have  been  In- 
cluded, except  that  to  selecting  the  expira- 
tion date  the  President  shall  not  specify  a 
date  which  Is  earlier  than  the  earliest  or 
later  than  the  latest  expiration  date  of  any 
of  the  Federal  assistance  programs  being 
consolidated  and  In  no  case  shall  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  consolidation  plan  be  iny 
longer  than  5  years  from  the  date  the  con- 
solidation plan  becomes  effective; 


At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  strike  out 
"(3i"  and  insert  "(.4)"; 

In  line  20,  after  "  (c) ".  strike  out  "the" 
and  Insert  "The"; 

On  page  12.  line  I,  after  the  word 
"within",  strike  out  "thirty"  and  Insert 
"30": 

In  line  5.  after  the  word  "of,",  strike 
out  "(1)  continuing  any  Federal  assist- 
ance program  or  part  thereof  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  its  exist- 
ence or  beyond  the  time  when  it  would 
have  terminated  if  the  consolidation  plan 
did  not   take   effect,    (2)";    and   Insert 

"<!)": 
In  line  10,  after  the  word  "area,",  stnke 

out  "(3)"  and  insert  "i2)"; 

In  line  14,  after  the  word  "plan,",  strike 
out"<4)"  and  Insert  "(3)"; 

In  line  17.  after  the  word  "or",  strike 
out  "v5) "  and  Insert  "(4) "; 

On  page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
strike  out  "April  4.  1973.".  and  Insert 
"October  31. 1974."; 

In  line  9.  after  the  word  "this".  strflM 
out  "section",  and  Insert  "section,"; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "effec- 


tive", strike  out  "at  the  end  of"  gad  In- 
sert "on  the  first  day  of  the  fbrst  moottt 
commencing  after  the  expiration  at"; 

In  line  11,  after  the  word  "of",  wben  ft 
appears  the  second  time,  strike  out 
"sixty"  and  insert  "60"; 

In  line  14,  after  the  word  "the",  where 
it  appears  the  third  time,  strike  out 
"sixty  day"  and  Insert  "60-day"; 

In  line  19,  after  the  word  "sine",  strike 
out  "die.  and"  and  insert  "die;  and"; 

In  line  21.  after  the  word  "than",  strike 
out  "three"  and  insert  "3"; 

In  line  23,  after  the  word  "the",  strike 
out  "sixty -day"  and  insert  "60-day"; 

On  page  16,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
strike  out  "In  the  case  of"  and  insert 
"with  respect  to  consolidation  plan"; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "res- 
olutions", insert  "referred  to"; 

In  line  10,  after  "(b)",  insert  "of  this 
section" ; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "its"  and  insert  "it"; 

In  line  18,  after  the  word  "sections", 
strike  out  "910  through  913"  and  insert 
"910—913"; 

On  page  17,  line  7,  after  "19",  strike 
out  "the.",  and  Insert  "The"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  10,  strike  out 
"filled.'"  and  insert  "filled."; 
After  line  10,  Insert 
(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  part  I  of 
title  6,  United  States  Cede,  Immediately 
preceding  chapter  1,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

On  page  18,  line  16,  after  the  word 
"Federal",  strike  out  "department  and"; 
In  line  20,  after  the  word  "his",  strike 
out  "department  or": 

In  line  21,  after  the  word  "necessary", 
strike  out  "department  or"  and  insert 
"Federal"; 

In  line  23,  after  the  word  "such", 
strike  out  "department  or": 

On  page  19,  line  1,  after  the  wort 
"his",  strike  out  "department  or"; 

In  line  5,  after  "(2)",  strike  out  "de- 
velop and"; 

In  line  11.  after  the  word  "his",  strike 
out  "department  or"; 

In  line  16.  after  "(4) ",  strike  out  "es- 
tablish" and  Insert  "apply"; 

In  line  18,  after  the  word  "his",  strlto 
out  "department  or"; 

On  page  20,  line  1,  after  "(6)",  stito 
out  "develop"  and  insert  "promulgate"; 
In  line  5,  after  the  word  "his",  strike 
out  "department  or"; 

In  line  9,  after  the  word  "Federal", 
strike  out  "department  and"; 

In  line  19.  after  the  word  "conflicting", 
strike  out  "departmental  or"; 

In  line  23,  after  the  word  "conflicting", 
strike  out  "departmental  or"; 

On  page  21.  line  3.  after  the  word  "am- 
flicting".  strike  out  "departmental  or"; 
In  line  9.  after  the  word  "conflicting", 
strike  out  "departmental  or"; 

In  line  14.  after  the  word  "conflicting", 
strike  out  "departmental  or": 

In  line  19,  after  the  word  "Federal", 
strike  out  "department  and"; 

In  line  22,  after  the  word  "his",  stilto 
out  "department  or"; 

On  page  22.  line  1«.  after  the  wort 
"may",  strike  out  "preecribe"  and  inwrt 
"promulgate"; 

On  page  23.  line  17.  after  the  word 
"Federal",  strike  out  "department  or"; 
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In  line  20,  after  the  word  "his",  strike 
ayt  "department  or"; 

On  pa«e  24,  Une  23.  after  the  word 
Mf^denl",  strttce  out  "(tepartment  or": 

On  pege  25,  line  3.  after  the  word 
i^ectton.";  strike  out  "the  President  shall 
baTe  authority  to  exercise,  with  reference 
to  interdepartmental  demonstration 
joint  projects,   the   same",   and   insert 

"tbose"; 

m  line  6.  after  the  word  "Federal", 
strike  out  "departments  and"; 

In  line  8,  after  the  word  "section", 
itrlke  out  "802."  and  hasert  "802  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  President  in  the  ease  of 
Interdepartmental  demonstration  Joint 
projects."; 

In  line  15.  after  the  word  "Federal", 
strike  out  "departments  and"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16.  strike  out 
"departments  and" ; 

In  line  17,  after  the  word  "of",  strike 
out  "programs"  and  Insert  "projects"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18,  strike  out 
"programs"  and  insert  "projects"; 

In  line  21,  after  the  word  "Pederar, 
strike  out  "departments  and" ; 

In  Une  24,  after  the  word  "other", 
itrike  out  "departments  or"; 

On  page  26,  line  1,  after  the  word  "to", 
strike  out  "programs"  and  insert  "proj- 
ects"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  2.  strike  out 
"programs"  and  Insert  "projects"; 

In  Une  11,  after  the  word  "Federal", 
strike  out  "department  or" ; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  15,  strike  out 
"departments  and"; 

m  Une  17,  after  the  word  "those". 
strike  out  "departments  and"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20,  strike  out 
"department  or"  ; 

On  page  27,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"Federal",  strike  out  departments  and"; 

After  line  14,  strike  out: 

"If)  This  section  shall  expire  three  years 
sfter  It  bec^pbies  effective,  but  Its  expiration 
shall  not  affect  the  administration  of  joint 
projects  previously  approved. 

On  page  28,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "Federal"  and  insert 
"United  States"; 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  tt  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and,  Houae 
of  Rejn-esentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled,  Tbait  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Intergoyeramental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1972". 

TITLE   I— AOCOUNTING,    AUDITING,    AND 
OTHER      ADMUnSTRATIVE      REQUIRE- 
MENTS    RELATED     TO     FEDERAL     AS- 
SISTANCE FCTNDe 
S>c.  101.  The  Intergovernmental  Ooopera- 

tlonAct  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1008;  42  U.S.C.  4301) 

ta  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  title : 

"TITLE  Vn-^AOCOUNTING,  AUDITING. 
AND  OTHER  ADMINISTBATION  RB- 
QUIRKMKNTS  RELATED  TO  PEEMIEIAL 
ASSISTANCE  FUNDS 

"STATSMKNT  or  FUKP08X 

"S«c.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  slmipllflcation  and  standardization 
and  Onanclsl  aixl  other  administrative  re- 
quirements of  Federal  assistance  programs. 
to  promote  *mf>ng  Federal  agencies  admin - 
Istsrlng  such  programs,  accounting  and  au- 
<UUiig  policies  that  rely  on  State  and  local 
tlnanclal  management  control  systems  meet- 
ing certain  standards,  and  to  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  principles  and  standards  gov- 
erning the  auditing  of  Federal  assistance 
programs. 
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"Mou  TrtnwomM  BsqtnsucDna 
"Sk.  70a.  K«twltlMtan4iiig  any  otlMr  pfo- 
vlslon  of  law.  tlks  Prasldant  sball,  to  tba  aa- 
tenit  feasible,  promulgate  miss  and  rsgul»- 
tlons  sin4>llfylng  and  maUng  moi*  uniform 
tha  flnii.Twia.1  uni  othsr  adminlctraUva  i*- 
qulrements  "T""^  by  Fedvmi  aguwiaa  oa 
radplenU  under  Federal  tMtJmtmnam  programs. 

"WTAmAMOB   aw  AUlUTlMa   TO   ■ 


"See.  703.  (a)  "Dxt  Oomptxtfller  Oenaral  at 
the  United  States,  In  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  shall  develop.  Issue,  maintain,  and 
interpret  standards  of  auditing  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Federal  agencies,  Stat*  and  local 
governments,  and  lxidepend*nt  public  ac- 
countants, engaged  In  the  review  and  andtt 
of  Federal  assistance  programs.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  serve  the  purpose  of  pnwldlng 
g\ildance  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
State  and  local  governments  but  shall  not 
be  construed  as  reUevlng  such  gov^nunants 
of  the  responslt>Ulty  for  the  effective  Admin- 
istration of   their   audit   programs. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  Osneral  ahaU,  In  the 
course  of  carrying  out  bis  audit  responsi- 
bilities, consider  and  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  utilisation  made  by  Federal  agencies 
of  the  audits  performed  by  State  and  loeal 
governments,  or  Independent  public  ac- 
countants, and  on  the  ImplMsentatloa  of 
the  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  sabsectUm 
( a )  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  tram 
time  to  time  make  such  reoomnaendaftlons 
to  the  Federal  agencies  administering  Federal 
assistance  programs  ss  he  determines  desir- 
able to  assist  such  agencies  in  con^lylng  with 
the  p>rovlslons  of  this  title  and  any  regula- 
tions or  principles  and  standards  of  aodlttng 
prescribed  pursuant  thereto. 
"tkdxxai,  acxvcns'  azLiAircc  om  tbx  rtNAH- 

CIAI.      MAKACKMXNT      CONTROL      STSTKKS      OF 
STATX8     AND     THZB     POLmCAI.     StJBOIVIBIOirS 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering Federal  assistance  programs  shall 
adopt  accounting  and  auditing  policies  that, 
to  the  TTn^TiTTnim  extent  feasU>le,  rely  on 
evaluation  of  Internal  or  independent  ac- 
counting and  audits  of  such  programs  per- 
formed by  or  for  States  and  units  of  local 
government  without  performing  a  duplicate 
audit  unless  deemed  necessary. 
~^'(b)  Heads  of  such  agencies  shall  deter- 
mine the  adeqtiacy  of  the  Internal  financial 
management  control  systems  employed  by 
recipient  Jurisdictions.  Including  but  not 
restricted  to  a  determination  of  (1)  whether 
reports  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable requirements  and  are  supported  by 
accounting  and  other  records:  (2)  whether 
audits  are  carried  out  with  adeqxiate  cover- 
age and  In  accordance  with  the  auditing 
principles  and  standards  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  703(a);  and  (3)  whether  the  audit- 
ing function  Is  performed  on  s  ttmely  basis 
by  a  qualified  staff  which  Is  sufficiently  In- 
dependent of  program  operations  to  permit 
a  comprehensive  and  objective  auditing  per- 
formance. 

"(c)  Where  such  control  systems  are 
found  to  be  acceptable,  heads  of  such  agen- 
cies shall.  In  the  absence  of  substantial  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary,  authorize  an  evalua- 
tion of  audits  performed  under  such  sys- 
tems to  determine  their  acceptability  In  lieu 
of  audits  which  otherwise  would  be  required 
to  be  performed  by  such  agencies.  Where  the 
agency  determines  that  audits  performed 
under  financial  management  control  sys- 
tems aire  acceptable,  It  will  not  perform 
duplicate  audits.  Where  the  agency  does 
not  accept  audits  perforraied  under  such 
systems  In  lieu  of  Its  audits,  such  agency 
shall  make  whatever  audits  are  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  funds  are  expended 
tor  the  purpose  of  the  Fedwal  assistance  pro- 
gram Involved. 

"(d)  Periodic  review  and  testing  of  the 
operations  under  such  oontrel  systems  shall 


be  undertaken  by  such  agencies  to  vertfy 
the  continuing  acceptablUty  of  the  qwene 
for  the  puipoees  of  suheentlon  (c)  oC  Ukit 
section. 

"(e)  Bach  Federal  agency  artmlnliitenag 
a  Vederal  assistance  program  shall  enooor- 
age  greater  cooperation  wtth  the  personnel 
operating  the  Internal  financial  manage- 
ment control  systems  at  recipient  jurisdic- 
tions by  maintaining  eonttnuous  n-'«'^" 
with  such  personnel,  collaborating  In  ac- 
counting systems  development  and  the 
interchange  of  audit  standards  and  objec- 
tives and  collaboration  In  the  development 
of  audit  programs. 

"(f )  Each  such  agency  administering  more 
than  one  ftderal  assistance  program  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible  and  perrnitted  by  law, 
coordinate  and  make  uniform  the  auditing 
requirements  of  Individual  programs. 

"(g)  Each  Federal  agency  administering 
a  Federal  assistance  program  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  establish  cross  sei  f  Icing  ar- 
rangements with  other  Federal  agencies 
administering  Federal  asslBtanoe  programs 
under  which  one  stieb  agency  would  oanduct 
the  audits  for  another. 

"fh)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
or  such  other  agency  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President.  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  thla  section  Including  coordina- 
tion In  the  field. 

"no  DXKnrmoif  or  AOTHOarrr  of 

COaCPTKOLLBI    umgSAI. 

"Sk.  70S.  Nothing  Ua  this  title  aiiaU  be 
construed  to  diminish  the  auttaorttlea  and 
reaponslbUitles  of  the  CamptroUer  CJeneral 
of  the  United  States  undw  <irmt1ng  law." 
tthiX  n— ooNscojDATioif  or  fkdk&al 

ASSIST  ANCK  PBOORAMS 

SEC.  201.  (a)  TlUe  5.  United  atatea  Code. 
la  emended  by  inserting  the  following  Im- 
mediately after  cluster  9  of  such  title  6: 
"Chapter    10— FEDXBAL  AfiSISTANCS 
PROGRAM  OONSOUDATIOK 

"Sec 

"1001.  Purpoee. 

"1002.  Definitions. 

"1003.  Federal  assistance  program  cooeoMda- 

tlon  plana. 
"1004.  Limitations  on  powers. 
"1005.  Effective    date     and    publleaftlaa    of 

consolidated  plans. 
"1006.  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulattocs. 
"1007.  Rules  of  Senate  and  Houae  of  Bepie 

sentattves  on  oaDsolidatlan  plaoa. 
"i  1001.  Purpoee. 

"(a)  The  President  shall  from  time  to 
time  examine  the  various  Federal  aeslataoee 
programs  provided  by  law  and  with  reepeet 
to  such  programs  shall  determine  wHat 
consolidations  are  necessary  or  rtssrtmhle  to 
accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  fcdloiwlng 
purposes: 

"  ( 1 )  to  promote  better  admlnlstrmtlon  asid 
more  effective  planning: 

"(2)   to  improve  coordination: 
"  ( 3 )   to  eliminate  ovetiapping  and  dupllca- 
tloo;  and 

"(4)    to  promote  economy  and  eOletency 
to    the    fullest   extent    consistent   with    the 
achievement  of  program  goals, 
"i  lOOa.  Definitions 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 
"  ( 1 )   'agency'  means — 
"(A)   an  Executive  agency  or  part  thereof; 
and 

"(B)  an  office  or  officer  in  the  esecutlve 
branch: 

"(2)  'officer'  U  not  limited  by  section  2104 
ot  this  title: 

"(3)  'Federal  assistance'  or  "Vederal  as- 
sistance program'  means  any  assistance  pro- 
vided by  an  agency  in  the  form  of  grants, 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  property,  contracts 
(except  those  for  the  procurement  of  goods 
and  servloee  for  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United     Statee),     or     technical     assistance. 
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<.t»tb«r  the  roclDlenta  are  »  State  or  local  iponalble  for  the  adxnlnlBteatlon  of  one  oar  deemed  an  authorization  of  approprtatloBi 
^S^e^t  t^?aS.m:^,  including  school  SorTsuch  programs  prior  to  the  taking  ef-  and  other  budget  authorttyfoTMiy  or  aU  of 
STo'theTspeclal  dl^ct.  creat^l  by  or  pur-     ,«rt  of  the  cpn«>lldation  plan. such  P«*«^jrh«  •pproj^tlon.  or  p.. 


or  other  special 

■uant  to  State  law,  or  public,  quasi-public, 
or  private  instltuttona,  aasocUtlons,  corpo- 
ratlotu.  Individuals,  or  other  persons;  and 

"(4)  'consolidation  plan"  means  any  Fsd- 
eral  asautance  consolidation  plan  proposed 
under  section  1008  of  this  tlUe. 
"1 1003.    Federal    assistance    program    con- 
solidation plans 

"(a)  When  the  President,  after  Investi- 
gation, finds  that  a  consolidation  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  Is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  accompllah  one  or  more  of  the  purpoeea 
set  forth  In  section  1001(a)  of  this  title,  he 
shall  prepare  a  Federal  assistance  consoli- 
dation plan  for  the  making  of  program  con- 
solidations,   and    shall    transmit    the    plan 


"(b)  Kaeb  oonsolldatlon  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for  only  one  consolidation  of  two  (x 
more  Federal  assistance  programs. 

"(c)  A  provision  contained  In  a  considera- 
tion plan  may  take  eSect  only  tf  the  plan  la 
tratxsmltted  to  Congreaa  before  October  31, 
IVn.  SecUon  906 (b)  of  this  tltie  shaU  not 
limit  any  consolidation  plan  prepared  under 
this  chapter. 

"I  1006.  Bflectlve    date    and    publication    of 
consolidation  plans 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  sectlcm.  a  consolidation 
plan  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  commencing  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  period   of  60  calendar 


tions  of  appropriations  unexpended  by 
son  of  operation  of  this  chapter  may  not  bs 
used  for  any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to  Um 
Treasury. 

"i  1007.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Bep> 
resentatlves      on      consolidation 
plans 
"(a^   This  section  Is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves.  respectively,  and  as  such  it  Is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  foUowd  in  the  House 
with  respect  to  consolidataon  plan  resolu- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection    (b)   of  thlg 
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Congress,  together  with  a  declaration  that 
with  respect  to  the  consolidation  Included  in 
the  plan,  he  has  found  that  the  consolida- 
tion Is  necessary  or  desirable  to  accomplish 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  1001(a)  of  thU  tlUe  and  a  declara- 
tion as  to  how  each  program  Included  in  the 
plan  is  functionally  related. 

"(b)  Each  such  consolidation  plan  so 
transmitted — 

"(1)  shall  place  responsibility  for  admin- 
istration of  the  consolidated  program  in  a 
single  agency: 

"(3)  shall  specify  In  detail  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  Included  In  the  plan  shall  be 
administered,  including  but  not  limited  to 
matching,  apportionment,  and  other  for- 
mulas. Interest  rates,  and  planning.  ellglbU- 
ity,  and  other  requirements;  except  that  the 
President  shaU,  In  selecting  H>pllc*l3'«  terms 
and  conditions,  be  limited  by  the  range  of 
terms  and  conditions  already  included  in 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  being  con- 
solidated; 

"(8)  Shall  specify  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  conaolldAtlon  plan  and  all  the  Federal 
assistance  programs  which  have  been  In- 
cluded, except  that  In  selectlxig  the  explra- 
Uon  date  the  President  shaU  not  specify  a 
<l»te  which  Is  earlier  than  the  earlleat  or  later 
than  the  latest  expiration  date  of  any  of  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  being  consoli- 
dated and  in  no  case  shall  the  expiration  date 
of  the  consolidation  plan  be  any  longer  than 
5  ye«ra  from  the  date  the  consolidation  plan 
beoomea  effective; 

"(4)  shall  set  forth  the  message  transmit- 
ting the  plan  to  the  Congreaa  the  dlffwence 
between  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  In- 
dividual Federal  assistance  programa  to  be 
oonsoUdated  under  the  plan  and  thoee  that 
will  be  applicable  after  the  plan  goes  into 
effect,  and  ahaU  also  set  forth  the  reasons  for 
■electing  such  terms  and  conditions. 

"(c)  The  President  shaU  have  a  consoltda- 
t««n  piaji  delivered  to  both  Houses  in  the 
•ams  day  and  to  each  House  while  It  Is  in 
session,  except  that  no  consolidation  plan 
may  be  delivered  within  30  calendar  days 
following  the  delivery  of  a  prerious  plan  In 
ttM  same  functional  area. 


"I  1004.  Limitations  on  powers 

"(a)  A  oonsolldatlon  plan  may  not  pro- 
vide for.  and  may  not  have  the  effect  of, 
(1)  consolidating  any  Fsderal  assistance  pro- 
grams which  are  not  In  the  same  functional 
area,  (3)  pcoridlng  any  type  of  Federal  as- 
sistance Included  In  such  a  consolidation 
plan  to  any  recipient  who  was  not  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance  under  any  of 
the  programa  included  in  the  consolidation 
plan.  (3)  excluding  from  eligibility  under  the 
consolidation  plan  any  reclprlent  who  was 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under  any  of 
tbe  programs  Included  In  the  consolidation 
plan,  or  (4)  tranaf erring  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  or  pro- 
grams contained  in  a  consolidation  plan  in 
an  agency,  office,  or  officer  who  was  not  re- 


after  the  date  on  which  the  plan 
mltted  to  it  unless,  between  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal and  the  end  of  the  60-day  period, 
either  House  passes  a  reeolutlon  stating  in 
substance  that  the  House  does  not  favor  the 
plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  sind 

"(3)  the  days  on  which  either  Hoiise  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  60-day 
period. 

"(c)  Under  provtslons  contained  In  a  grant 
consolidation  plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan 
may  become  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  plan  otherwise  Is  effec- 
tive. 

"(d)  A  consolidation  plan  which  becomes 
effective  shall  be  printed  ( 1 )  in  the  Statutes 
at  Large  In  the  same  volume  as  the  public 
laws  and  (3)  in  the  Federal  Register. 
"S  1006.  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations 
"(a)  To  the  extent  that  any  provision  of 
a  consolidation  plan  which  becomes  effective 
under  this  cheater  Is  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  any  statute  enacted  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  plan,  the  provision  of  the 
consolidation  plan  shall  control,  to  the  extent 
that  such  plan  specifies  the  provision  of  the 
statute  to  be  superseded. 

"(b)  Any  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  authorization,  per- 
mit, privilege,  requirement,  or  other  action 
made,  prescribed.  Issued,  granted,  or  per- 
formed with  respect  to  any  matter  affected 
by  a  consolidation  plan  which  becomes  effec- 
tive under  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
modified  to  the  extent  of  any  Inconsistency 
thereof  with  the  consolidation  plan  but  shall 
otherwise  continue  In  effect. 

"(c)  A  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  comjmenced  by  or  against  the  head 
of  any  agency  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  official  capacity  or  In  relation 
to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  does 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  affect  of  a 
consolidation  plan  under  this  chapter.  On 
motion  or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months  after  the  plan 
takes  effect,  showing  a  necessity  for  a  survival 
of  the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  of  the  questions  Involved, 
the  court  may  allow  the  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  to  be  maintained  by  or  against 
the  successor  of  the  head  or  officer  under  the 
consolidation  plan  or.  If  there  Is  no  succes- 
sor, against  such  agency  or  officer  as  the 
President  designates 


extent  that  It  Is  Inconsistent  therewith;  axxl 
"(3)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  tbs 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  910-913 
of  this  title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a 
consolidation  plan  and,  for  such  purposes— 
"(1)  all  references  In  such  sections  to  a 
•reorganization  plan'  shall  be  treated  as  re- 
ferring to  a  'Federal  assistance  program  con- 
solidation plan',  and 

"(2)  all  reference  In  such  sections  to  "res- 
olution' shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  a 
resolution  of  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  which 
Is   as   foUlows:    'That   the  does  not 

favor  the  Federal  assistance  program  con- 
solidation plan  numbered  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  on  19    ." 

The  first  blank  therein  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  resolving  House  and  the  other 
blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  part  I  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Immediately  preced- 
ing chapter  1,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"10.     Federal     Assistance     Program 
Consolidation 1001". 

TITI^  III — JOINT  FUNDING 
SIMPLIFICATION 

Sec.  301.  The  Intergovernmental  Cooper- 
ation Act  of  1968  (82  St»t.  1098;  43  Ufi.C. 
4201)  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
title  VII,  as  added  by  section  101  of  this  Act, 
the  following  new  title : 

"TITLE  Vni— JOINT  FUNDING 
SIMPLIFIC  ATI  ON 

"STATXMKNT  OF  PXnU>OSE 

"Sxc.  801.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
enable  States,  local  governments,  and  other 
public  or  private  organiaatlons  to  use  Fed- 
eral assistance  programa  more  effectively  and 
efficiently,  to  adapt  such  programs  more 
readily  to  their  particular  needs  through  the 
wider  use  of  Joint  projects  drawing  upon  re- 
sources available  from  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral program,  appropriation,  or  agency  and 
to  acquire  experience  which  would  lead  to 
the  development  (rf  legltfatlve  proposals  re- 
specting the  consolidation,  simplification, 
and  coord  matlon  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  Joint  project 
and  Joint  funding  arrangements  at  the  ns- 


transfers  of  appropriations  or  other  budget 
authority  In  such  manner  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  appropriations  and  other  budget 
authority  available  for  carrying  out  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  involved  In  such 
plan  shall  be  available  for  any  or  all  such 
programs;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  or  other 
budget  authority  for  such  programs  shall  be 
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"(d)  A  consolidation  plan  may  provide  for     tlonal  level  by  giving  primary  emphasis  to 

those  arrangements  involving  Intradepart- 
mental  actions  and  by  placing  Interdepart- 
mental Joint  projects  and  management  funds 
on  an  experin»ntal  and  limited  demonstra- 
tion basis. 

"nrniADKPAaTMXI^TAI,  joint  PaOJECTS 

"Sic.  802.   (a)   The  head  of  every  Federal 
agency  administering  two  or  more  Federal 


-nj^tance  program*  Is  authorized  to  approve 
oombined  appUcations  for  Joint  proJecU  re- 
OQlrlng  funding  from  two  or  more  such  pro- 
IfJuns  administered  by  hU  agency. 

"(b)  To  develop  the  necessary  Federal 
,-eQcy  capability  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
J^tlon  801,  the  head  of  such  agency,  among 
£rther  actions  shall — 

"(1)  identify  related  programs  within  his 
Mency  likely  to  be  particularly  suttalUe  or 
Sppoprlate  for  providing  oomlblned  support 
tor  specific  kinds  of  Joint  projeote; 

"(3)  promxilgate  guklMlnea,  modti  or  U- 
lustiative  Joint  projects,  ormunnn  apfHloa- 
tioa  f  ocma,  and  other  materlala  of  guidance 
to  assist  m  the  planning  and  development 
of  jcrtnt  proJectB  drawing  st^tport  from  dlf- 
f«not  Federal  aaslstance  pro^ama; 

"(3)  review  program  requir«n«nta  eetab- 
Ushed  admlntetraUvrty  within  his  agency  in 
order  to  determine  which  of  those  requlre- 
msDte  may  Impede  ootnblned  support  of  Joint 
projects  and  the  extent  to  which  these  may 
be  appropriately  modified  and  make  modi- 
floatlons  accordingly; 

"(4)  apply  common  technical  or  admlnia- 
tratlve  rules  among  Federal  aeslstAnoe  pro- 
grams  administered  by  his  agency  to  aaslst 
In  the  8uj>port  of  specific  Joint  projects  or 
dassee  of  Joint  projects; 

"(6)  create  Joint  or  common  application 
prooessing  and  project  supervision  proce- 
dures or  mecdianlsms  including  prooeduree 
lor  designating  a  lead  office  or  unit  to  be  re- 
gponslble  fcff  processing  of  applications  and 
supervising  Joint  projects  approved  by  him; 
and 

"'■(6)  promulgate  common  accounting,  au- 
diting, and  financial  reporting  procedurea 
that  will  facUltate  e8ta.bllshment  of  fl«»l  and 
program  acoountabUlty  with  respect  to  Joint 
projects  aided  by  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  agency. 

"(c)  Wh««  appropriate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  under  strbsectlon  (f)  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  evwy  Federal  agency 
administering  two  or  more  Federal  aoslBtanoe 
programs  may  adopt  uniform  provlalons 
respecting — 

"(1)  Inconsistent  or  confilctlng  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  relating  to 
flnanclal  administration,  Inf '.udlng  account- 
ing, auditing,  and  fiscal  reporting,  but  only 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  provlslone 
of  clauses  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (6)  of  eulisec- 
tlon  (d)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  agency  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  timing  of  Federal 
payments  where  a  single  or  combined  sched- 
ule Is  to  be  eetaWlshed  for  the  Joint  projects 
as  a  whole; 

"(3)  Inconsistent  or  conlUctlng  agency  re- 
quirements that  assistance  be  extended  In 
the  form  of  a  grant  rather  than  a  oonti»ct,  or 
a  contract  rather  than  a  grant; 

"(4)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  agency  re- 
quirements for  merit  personnel  systems,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  Joint  project 
contemplated  would  cause  thoee  reqtilre- 
ments  to  be  applied  to  programs  or  projects 
administered  by  recipient  agencies  not  other- 
wise subject  to  such  requirements; 

"(5)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  agency  re- 
quirements relating  to  accountability  for,  or 
the  disposition  of,  property  or  structures  ac- 
quired or  constructed  with  Federal  assistance 
where  common  rules  are  to  be  established  for 
the  Joint  project  m  a  wftole;  and 

"(6)  other  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  agen- 
cy requirements  of  an  administrative  or 
technical  nature  as  defined  In  regulations 
authorized  by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 
"(d)  To  further  carry  out  the  purposes  at 
this  title,  the  head  of  every  Federal  agency 
administering  two  or  more  Federal  assistance 
programs — 

"(1)  may  provide  for  review  of  combined 
M>plicatlons  for  Joint  projects  erf  his  agency 
by  a  single  panel,  board,  or  committee  in 
lieu  of  review  by  separate  panels,  boards,  or 


oommlttMa  when  such  revtow  would  other- 
wise be  required  by  law; 

"(3)  may  praaorttM  rules  and  regulatlnna 
icx  the  eatabllahment  of  Joint  managamant 
funds  with  respect  to  Joint  projects  ap- 
proved by  htrrt  so  that  the  total  amount  ap- 
proved by  any  such  project  may  be  accounted 
for  through  a  Joint  management  fund  as  tf 
the  funds  had  been  derlTsd  from  a  sln^ 
Federal  assistance  program  or  approprlatkxi; 
and  such  rules  and  regui«tl<»iB  ahall  provide 
that  there  will  be  adTUMsad  to  the  Joint  man- 
agement  fund  from  each  affected  appropria- 
tion its  proportionate  Share  of  amounts 
needed  for  payment  to  the  grantae  and 
amounts  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
grantee  at  the  completion  of  the  Joint  project 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Joint  management 
fund; 

"(3)  may  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  financial  reporting  of  Joint 
projects  financed  through  Joint  management 
funds  established  pursuant  to  this  section; 
and  such  reports  shaU,  as  a  mlTrtmum,  fully 
disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  received  by  recipient  Btaites 
and  local  governments,  the  total  cost  of  the 
Joint  project  in  connection  with  which  such 
Federal  assistance  was  given  or  used,  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  coat  of  the 
Joint  project  supplied  by  other  souroea,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive Joint  project  audit; 

"(4)  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  recipient  States 
and  local  governments  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  moneys  received  from  Joint  manage- 
ment funds  authorized  by  him;  and 

"(5)  may  establish  a  single  non-Federal 
share  tat  any  Joint  project,  authorised  by 
him  and  covered  in  a  Joint  management  fund, 
according  to  the  Federal  share  ratios  appU- 
cable  to  the  several  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams Involved  and  the  proportion  of  funds 
transferred  to  the  Joint  project  account  from 
each  of  those  programs. 

"(e)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  every  Federal  agency 
administering  two  or  more  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  may  entw  Into  agreements 
with  States  or  appropriate  State  agencies  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  this  tlUe  to  Joint  proj- 
ects involving  assistance  from  his  agency 
and  one  or  more  State  agencies.  These  agree- 
ments may  include  arrangements  for  the 
processing  of  requests  for,  or  the  adminis- 
tration of.  assistance  to  such  projects  on  a 
Joint  basis.  They  may  also  include  provisions 
Involving  the  establishment  of  uniform  tech- 
nical or  administrative  requirements,  as  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  Such  agreements 
ordinarily  will  focus  on  those  program  areas 
wherein  Federal  assistance  is  normally 
channeled  throvigh  the  States. 

"(f)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  ef- 
fective administration  of  funds  drawn  from 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program  or 
authorization  in  support  of  Intradepartmen- 
tal  Joint  projects  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion and  to  assure  energetic  and  more  uni- 
form departmental  and  agency  admtalstra- 
tlon  of  the  fuaictions  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  President  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  achieve  these  purposes. 

' ' m ■I'MtDgP AHntPTTAL   Dtlf  ONSTtATION    JOIWT 

paoj«CT« 


"Sxc.  803.  (a)  In  order  to  extend  selectively 
the  benefits  of  Joint  projects  and  Joint  man- 
agement funding  on  a  govemmentwide  basis 
and  In  recognition  of  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties invt^ved  In  this  undertaking,  the 
President  is  authorlied  to  approve  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis  combined  applications  for 
Joint  projects,  requiring  funding  from  two 
or  more  Federal  assistance  programs  admin- 
istered by  more  than  one  Federal  agency. 

"(b)  In  order  to  develop  the  necessary  ca- 
pability within  the  Executive  OfDce  of  the 


PreaMant  tor  achtevlng  the  purpoaa  of  thJa 
tB^tlo".  those  raaponsXMlltlaa  and  autborl- 
tlBB  aTt^g"i^  to  heads  of  Federal  agsnclM 
with  ivfarenoe  to  intradepartmantal  Joist 
projects  under  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d).  and 
(e)  of  section  802  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
President  In  the  caae  of  Interdepartmental 
demonstration  Jomt  projects. 

"(c)  To  facUltate  the  eipadltloua  prooeaa- 
ing   of    applications    for    interdepartaoantal 
damonatrmtkm  Joint  projacu  or  ttaclr  affao- 
tlve  administration,  the  Presldant  H  aatluar- 
iaed  to  eatablish  rules  and  raculatlona  re- 
quiring the  delegation  by  heads  of  Fsdaral 
agendas  to  other  such  aganclss  of  any  pow- 
ers relating  to  approTSl,  onder  this  sectUm. 
of  projects  <x  classes  of  projects  under  an 
Interdepartmental  demonstration  Joint  proj- 
ect, tf  such  delegation  will  promota  tha  pur- 
poses of  such  project.  Such  rules  and  regu- 
lations may  also  provide  for  the  dalegatlan  to 
other  Federal  agencies  of  powers  reUttng  to 
the  Buporrlslon  of  admlnlstrstlon  of  Fadsral 
assistance,  or  stipulate  other  arrangsmenta 
for  other  agencies  to  perform  such  actlvltlss 
with  respect  to  projects  or  classss  of  projects 
subject  to  this  section.  Delegations  authcr- 
ijESd  by  such  miss  and  regulations  ahaD  ba 
TK^Am  only  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  the  powers  and  func- 
tions delegated  are  exercised  in  full  oonf ccm- 
Ity  with  applicable  sUtutory  provisions  or 
policies. 

"(d)    To   facUltate   the   establishment   of 
Joint  management  funds  on  an  interdepart- 
mental basis,  any  account  In  a  Joint  manage- 
ment fund  Involving  money  derlyad  from  two 
or  more  Federal  assistance  progranu  admin- 
istered by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  shall 
be  subject  to  such  nUss  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  other  applicable  law,  as  the 
President  may  establish  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  the  rssponslbUltlss  of  alfectad 
agencies.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shaU 
assure  the  avaUablllty  of  necessary  informa- 
tion. Including  requisite  accounting  and  aud- 
iting Information,  to  those  agendea.  to  the 
Congrees.  aind  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  They  shall  also  provide  that  the 
agency  administering  a   Joint  manageonant 
fund  shall  be  responsible  and  accountable 
for  the  total  amount  provided  for  the  pur- 
poses  of   each   account   established   In   the 
fund,  and  shall  adhere  to  accounting  and 
auditing  policies  conslBtent  with   tlUs  VH 
of  this  Act.  They  may  Include  procedures  for 
determining,    from   time    to   time,    whether 
amounte  In  the  account  are  in  excess  of  the 
amounte  required,  for  returning  that  sxesai 
to  participating  Federal  agencies  In  aooord- 
ance  with  a  formula  providing  an  equttabis 
distribution:    and  for  effecting  returns  ac- 
cordingly to  the  applicable  appropriations, 
Bu!bject    to    fiscal    year    limitations.    Kaoess 
amounte  applicable  to  expired  appropriations 
wUl  be  lapeed  from  that  fiuid. 

"(e)  During  the  seventh  month  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  starting  with  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  evaluation  of  progrees  in  acccxn- 
pllshlng  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"rtrwunfo  akd  pbssoknil  AVAnjksnjrr 
"Sac.  804.  (a)  Appropriations  available  to 
any  Federal  assistance  program  for  technical 
assistance  or  the  training  of  personnel  may 
be  made  avaUable  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  In  connection 
with  projecte  approved  for  Joint  or  common 
funding  Involving  that  program  and  any 
other  Federal  assistance  program. 

"  (b )  Personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  may 
be  detaUed  from  time  to  time  to  other  agen- 
cies as  necessary  or  i4>prcHf>rlate  to  facUltete 
the  processing  of  applicationa  under  this  title 
or  the  administration  of  appro<ved  projecte. 
"AxrrHoarrr  or  tbcs  comftbollss  okmsbai.  or 
TKX  uwrrso  statks 


'■Sxc.  806.  For  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  ^te  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the 
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United  States  shall  have  acce«3  to  any  books. 
documentB,  pap«r».  and  records  of  rectpleate 
of  intMdepartmental  and  Intradepartmental 
Joint  project*  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
money»  r«»ived  from  joint  management 
fund*  eatabllahed  for  luch  projecta. 

"DEFlWmONS 

"S«c.  80«.  Aa  used  in  this  title — 
"  (1 )  "Federal  aMlatance*  or  'Federal  asslat- 
anoo  program'  meana  any  aaslstance  provided 
ty  an  agency  in  the  form  of  grants,  loan*, 
loan  guaranteea.  property,  oontracta  (except 
t;  oae  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  United  States  Oovemment) .  or 
technical  aaalstance,  whether  the  recipient* 
are  a  State  or  local  government,  their  agen- 
oiee,  mcludlng  school  or  other  special  dls- 
trlcta  created  by  or  puraiiant  to  State  law.  or 
public.  quasl-pubUc.  or  private  Institution*, 
aaaoclatlon*.  corporations,  mdlvldual*.  or 
other  peraons;  and 

•■(2)  'Joint  project'  mean*  any  iindert&klng 
which  includes  components  propoeed  or  ap- 
proved for  aid  under  more  than  one  Federal 
aBststance  program  or  appropriation  or  one  or 
more  Federal  aa*tatance  programs  or  appro- 
priation* In  combination  with  one  or  more 
State  or  local  programs.  If  each  of  those  com- 
ponents contribute*  materiaUy  to  the  aocom- 
pllahment  of  a  single  purpose  or  cloaely 
related  purpose." 

imcrrvB  dat* 
Src.  302.  Sections  803  and  803  of  the  Inter- 
governmental  Cooperation   Act   of    1M8,   as 
added  by  section  301  of  this  Act,  shaU  become 
effective  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thl*  Act. 
TTThE  IV— CONOBE88IONAL  AND  EXECU- 
TIVE OVKRSIOHT  OF  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE  PROQRAMS 

Sec  401.  Section  801  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Aot  of  19«8  (82  Stat. 
1068:  42  U.S.C.  4201)  1*  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  If  any  law  enacted  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1972  authorizes  the  mak- 
ing of  grant*- In-ald  over  a  period  of  three  or 
more  years,  then  during  the  period  beginning 
not  l«ter  than  the  twelve  month*  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  on  which  such  au- 
thority 1*  to  expire,  the  committees  of  the 
Houae  and  Senate  to  which  legislation  ex- 
tending such  authority  wotild  be  referred 
ahall.  separately  or  Jointly,  conduct  studlea 
of  the  program  under  which  such  grant*- m- 
ald  are  made  and  advise  their  respective 
Houaee  of  the  result*  of  their  findings  with 
special  reference  to  the  conalderatlon*  cited 
lncUu*M  (1),  (2).  (3), and  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  thl*  section.  Bach  such  committee 
ahaU  report  the  resulto  of  tta  investigation 
and  study  to  It*  respective  Houae  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  before 
■uch  authority  Is  due  to  expire." 
S»c.  402.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  section  804  as  section 

60«:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  aJter  section 
603  the  foUowtag  new  section*: 

"COMORKaSXONAL  BXVIKW  SPECIALISTS 

•'S«c.  604.  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representative*  which 
la  responaible  for  the  review  and  study,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  of  the  application,  oper- 
ation, administration,  and  execution  of  two 
or  more  grant-in-aid  programs  1*  entitled  to 
employ  a  review  specialist  a*  a  member  of 
the  profeeslonal  ataJff  of  such  committee  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  such  professional 
staff  to  which  »uch  committee  otherwise  I* 
entitled.   Such   BpectalUt   shall   be   selected 
and    appointed    by    the    chairman    of    such 
committee,   with   the  prior  approval  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  on  a  permanent 
baalB.  without  regard  to  poUtlcal  afflllatlon. 
and  aolely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position.  Such  specialist 


shall,  under  the  Joint  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  chairman  and  tbe  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  assist  the  committee  in  the 
performance  of  it*  review  function*  under 
this  tttle. 


"aXPOBTB  BT  raDXRAL  ACXNCIXS 

"Sac.  605.  (a)  Head*  of  Federal  agencle*  ad- 
ministering one  or  more  Federal  assistance 
pixigram*  ahall  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congre**  on  the  operation*  of 
■uoh  program*  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  first  full  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Aort  of  1972.  Such 
reports  ahall  Include — 

"(1)  the  overall  progres*  and  effectlvenea* 
of  administrative  efforts  to  carry  out  each 
program's  statutory  goal*; 

"(2)  the  consultative  procedure*  employed 
imder  each  program  to  afford  recipient  Juria- 
dlction*  an  opportxinity  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  propoeed  new  administrative  regu- 
lations, and  basic  program  changes; 

"(3)  intradepartmental  and  interdepart- 
mental arrangement*  to  assure  proper  coordi- 
nation of  headquarters  and  In  the  field  with 
other  related  Federal  asolatance  programs; 

"(4)  effort*  smd  progress  In  simplifying 
and  m'^'f'"g  more  uniform  (A)  application 
forms  and  procedures,  and  (B)  financial  re- 
porting and  auditing  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures; 

"(5)  efforts  and  progress  m  relying  on  the 
internal  or  mdependent  audita  performed 
by  or  for  State*  and  political  subdivisions; 
"(6)  the  feasibility  of  consolidating  Indi- 
vidual Federal  assistance  programs  with 
others  in  the  same  or  closely  related  func- 
tional areas,  where  they  exist; 

"(7)  the  practicability  of  delegating  more 
administrative  discretion,  Including  appli- 
cation approval  authority,  to  field  offices; 

"(8)  whether  changes  in  the  purpose,  di- 
rection, or  administration  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  or  In  procedures  and  re- 
quirements applicable  thereto,  should  be 
made;   and 

"(9)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  and  chang- 
ing needs  for  which  they  were  designed. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  no  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  a  summary  report  on  Federal  assistance 
activities  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  transmitted  not 
later  than  January  31  following  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1973.  Each  report  shall  (1)  summarize 
and  analyze  the  findings  of  the  department 
and  agency  reports  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section;  (2)  set  forth  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  convert  the  existing  system  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  into  a  more  effective  ve- 
hicle for  Intergovernmental  cooperation; 
and  (3)  such  other  matters  that  are  consid- 
ered  pertinent." 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  501.  Section  202  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental  Cooperation   Act   of    1968    (82    Stat. 
1098;  42  U.S.C.  4201)   Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  202.  No  grants-in-aid  to  a  State  or 
a  poUtlcal  subdivision  shall  be  required  by 
Federal  law  or  administrative  regulation  to 
be  deposited  In  a  separate  bank  account  apart 
from  other  funds  administered  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision.  All  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  funds  made  available  to  the  States  or  to 
political  subdivisions  shall  be  properly  ac- 
counted for  as  Federal  funds  In  the  accounts 
of  the  State  or  of  the  political  subdivisions. 
In  each  case  the  agency  of  the  State  or  of  the 
political  subdivisions  conoerned  shall  render 
regular  authenticated  reports  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency  covering  the  status 
wid  the  application  of  the  funds,  the  liabili- 
ties and  obligations  on  hand,  and  such  other 


facta  as  may  be  required  by  said  Federal 
agency.  The  head  of  the  F«d«ral  agency 
and  the  Comptroller  Oensral  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative* shall  have  access  for  the  purpo** 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  pa- 
per*, and  records  that  are  pertinent  to  th« 
grant-in-aid  received  by  the  States  or  by 
the  political  subdivisions." 

Sec.    502.    Section    203    of    such    Act    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the 
transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent 
with  program  piirposes  and  applicable  Treas- 
ury regulations,  so  as  to  minimize  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  date  of  transfer  of 
such  funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  the  date  of  disbursement  thereof  by  a 
State  or  by  a  political  subdivision;  or  between 
the  date  of  dlsbiirsement  by  a  State  or 
by  a  political  subdivision  and  the  date  of 
transfer  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 
States  and  the  political  subdivisions  shall 
not  be  held  accountable  for  Interest  earned 
on  grant-in-aid  funds,  pending  their  du- 
bursement  for  program  purposes." 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1109).  explaining  the  purposee 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

S.  3140,  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1972,  Is  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  management  of  our  categorical  grant-in- 
aid  system.  Since  the  early  1960'8,  categorical 
grants-in-aid  have  grown  markedly  in  num- 
ber, size,  and  complexity,  and  attendant  ad- 
ministrative problems  have  also  grown. 
S.  3140  provides  the  means  to  eliminate  some 
of  those  problems. 

The  bin  provides  a  necessary  supplement 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-577),  which  was  the 
first  major  piece  of  leglslatton  to  improve 
administrative  relationships  between  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  leveU  of  Govern- 
ment. This  new  measure  would  provide  addi- 
tional tools  to  those  at  the  national  level 
who  are  grappling  with  the  difficult  assign- 
ment of  achieving  more  effective  deUvery  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  recipients  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

S.  3140  Is  an  omnlbxis  bUl.  It  contains  four 
prlncipei  Utles  which  deal  with  the  foUowing 
four  problems  which  hamper  grant-in-aid 
administration:  (I)  the  complex  and  time- 
consuming  auditing,  accounting,  fiscal  re- 
porting activities  and  other  administrative 
requirements  of  grants- Ln-ald;  (II)  the  dU- 
flcult  problem  of  excessive  fragmentation  of 
Federal  resources  Into  too  many  grant  pro- 
grams; (III)  the  difficulties  which  grant  ap- 
plicants have  In  developing  a  coherent  and 
manageable  project  when  faced  by  several 
separate  and  sei>arately  funded  programs; 
and  (IV)  the  need  for  more  effective  execu- 
tive and  leglslaUve  oversight  with  respect 
to  these  programs. 

The  four  principal  titles  of  the  bill  meet 
these  problems  as  follows : 

Title  I  authorizes  the  President  to  promm- 
gate  rules  to  slmpUfy  and  unify  financial  re- 
porting requirements— and  other  adminis- 
trative requirements— of  Federal  assistance 
programs.  It  allows  Increased  reliance  on 
State  and  local  audits  which  meet  Federal 
criteria. 

Title  II  provides  for  an  expedluous 
method— using  the  Executive  ReorganlzaOM 
Act  approach— for  congressional  approval  of 
grant  consolidation.  Grant*  must  be  closely 
related  and  In  the  same  functional  area- 
Neither  the  substance  nor  the  recipient*  of 


tua  grants  will  be  fundamentaUy  altered  by 
flouaoUdatlon. 

Title  III  provides  authorizaUon  for  slmpii- 
fvinjt  the  admlnlatratlve  and  technical  re- 
auuement*  of  Federal  a«*l*t*Jice  programs 
to  permit  Joint  management  and  Joint  fund- 
ing of  these  programs  on  a  departm*iital 
^jj^  to  a  lesser  extent,  on  an  inter -depart- 
mental basis. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  more  comprehenalve 
poacy  of  congreeslonal  and  executive  review 
5the  operation  of  grant  program*.  It  pro- 
Tide*  for  grant  review  *peclall*ta  on  *ubstan- 
ttve  committee*  In  the  Congree*. 

BACKGXOtrMO 

S  3140  build*  on  the  foundation  estab- 
Uabed  by  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-677)  which  was 
Itarif  the  product  of  studies  begun  In  1962 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Hslatlons  at  the  direction  at  it*  chairman, 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Mu*kle. 

8  3140,  like  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  and  earlier  related 
legislative  proposals.  Is  genuinely  Intergov- 
ernmental in  Its  origin  and  development  as 
shown  by  the  board  participation  of  Individ- 
uals, agencies  and  organization*,  both  Federal 
and  non-Federal. 

Since  It  began  to  take  shape.  8.  8140  has 
been  as  bipartisan  In  spirit  as  Its  present 
sponsorship  suggests.  It  wa*  introduced  on 
PWjruary  8.  1972.  by  Senator  Muskle  with 
Senator  Oumey.  the  subcommittee's  ranking 
minority  member,  as  principal  co-sponsor. 
Tbe  other  co-sponsors  of  the  legislation  are 
Senators  Hiunphrey,  Javlts.  Mathlas.  MetcaU, 
Percy,  and  Roth. 

The  first  three  titles  of  the  bUl — which 
deal  with  simplification  of  administrative 
aod  financial  reporting  procedures,  grant 
consoUdation,  and  Joint  funding — were  treat- 
ed in  a  1967  report  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  titled, 
"Fiscal  Balance  and  the  American  Federal 
System."  Congressional  oversight  in  the 
grant-in-aid  area  had  been  the  subject  of  an 
earlier  ACIR  study. 

In  June  1969.  Senator  Muskle  introduced 
a  bUl  which  addressed  itself  to  the*e  four 
subjects,  6.  2479,  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1969.  This  measure  was  con- 
sidered by  the  subcomimlttee  along  with  re- 
lated legislation,   notably  S.  2036.  a  bill  on 
grant   consolidation   Introduced   by   Senator 
Mundt    for    the     Administration.     Senator 
Mundt's  bUl  was  based  largely  on  expertonce 
la  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  as  well  as  Nixon. 
Hearings  were  held  on  S.  2479  and  S.  2035 
on  September  8.  10.  12  and  17,  1969.  Testi- 
mony was  also  heard  on   S.   60,   a  bill   to 
"Create  a  Catalogue   of   Federal   Assistance 
Programs,"   Wblch  had  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  then  Congressman  Roth  and 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Boggs 
The  major  change  In  S.  2479  In  subcom- 
mittee was  the  substitution  of  the  admin- 
istration's    bill  .  on     grant     consolidation — 
8.  2036,  Introduced  by  Senat<H'  Mundt — for 
tbe  grant  consoUdaUon  title  of  S.  2479.  The 
result  of  this  substitution  was  that  the  Exec- 
utive's power  to  consolidate  programs  w*b 
tailored  more  closely  to  the  specific  opera- 
tional needs  of  OMB.  ThU  power  was  limited 
somewhat,  however,  by  the  addition  in  sub- 
committee of  several  new  provision*.  Most 
other  changes  in  subcommittee  In  S.  2479 
were  minor  and  primarily  technical. 

8.  a479  was  reported  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  faU  of  1969.  Due  to  the  preoe  of 
other  urgent  business,  tbe  bill  wa*  never 
taken  up  by  the  full  committee. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  on  February  8.  1972. 
Senator  Muskle  reintroduced  the  measure  In 
virtually  the  same  form  as  It  had  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  subcommittee  in  1989.  The 
only  changes  were  In  title  n  on  grant  con- 
solidation and  these  did  not  affect  the  bill's 
basic  concept*.  The  changes  consisted  of  the 
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use  of  sUghtly  more  specific  language  in  tbe 
Introductory  parts  ot  th*  title— to  more 
clMurly  define  the  boundaries  of  the  power 
authorised  for  tbe  Kxecutive — and  the  addi- 
tion of  two  new  provision*  which  controlled 
to  some  degree  tbe  Introduction  of  consoli- 
dation plan*.  One  new  clause  specified  that 
not  more  than  on*  con*oltrtatton  plan  In  a 
given  functional  area  could  be  introduced  per 
30  days.  Tbe  other  qjeclfled  that  a  cosuoU- 
dation  plan  could  not  provide  for  more  than 
one  conscdldation  of  one  or  more  program*. 
Thl*  ruled  out  proposals  for  multlatage  con- 
solidation*. 

Tbeee  change*  were  made  because  eur- 
roundlng  circumstance*  had  been  altered 
since  the  1989  biU  by  Prertdent  Nixon'*  pro- 
po*al  for  "Special  Revenue  Sharing"  slt|^tly 
over  a  year  earlier. 

In  Jan\iary  1971.  President  Nlzon  callad 
for  "Special  Revenue  Sharing"  legislation 
at  the  same  time  he  propoeed  a  General 
Revenue  Sharing  bill.  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing,  an  entirely  dlSereut  concept  from  Oaa- 
eral  Revenue  Sharing,  I*  a  propoaal  for  broad- 
gauge,  bloc  grant  legislation.  It  would  groop 
together  Federal  aoslatance  program  funds 
Into  *lx  general  categories.  Theae  fund*  would 
be  offered  to  State  and  local  govemment* 
with  some  guldeUnee  but  without  most  of 
the  traditional  requirement*  of  categorical 
grant*  and  with  minimal  ongoing  Federal- 
State  or  Federal-local  interaction.  TtMt* 
would  be  no  requirement  for  matching  f \ud*, 
for  example.  Thu*.  the  President's  "Special 
Revenue  Sharing"  proposal*  offered  tbe  po*- 
slbUlty  to  Coixgrea*  of  a  clear  pblloeophleal 
departure  from  tbe  categorical  grant  sys- 
tem which  had  grown  up  *lnce  the  early  60e. 
Congreee  choice  between  theee  two  alterna- 
tives has  yet  to  be  made. 

Grant  consolidation,  a*  described  by  tlUe 
n  of  8.  3140,  Is  clearly  different  from  the 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  proposal*.  Grant 
conaolldatlon  wovUd  not  change  conceptu- 
ally the  categorical  grant-in-aid  system  or 
fundamentally  alter  tbe  lubstanoe  of  in- 
dividual granta.  Instead,  it  1*  Intended  to 
strengthen  the  grant-in-aid  system  by  giving 
the  President  the  means  to  reduce  over- 
lapping, duplication  of  effort,  Inefficiency 
and  other  problem*  which  have  artaen.  The 
foUowing  excerpt  from  Senator  MuaUe'*  In- 
troductory remarks  describes  the  Intent 
behind  the  drafting  and  introduction  of  the 
legislation. 

"•  •  •  portion  of  this  bill,  particularly 
the  grant  consolidation  title,  touch  on  a 
fundamental  question:  How  should  reepon- 
slbiUty  be  divided  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  one  band  and  State  and 
local  govemnvente  on   tbe  other? 

"There  are  many  area*  with  which  State 
and  local  goverrunent*  are  best  qualified  to 
deal;  there  are  others  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Govemmant  to  share  reepon- 
slbUlty.  The  National  Oovemment  is  be*t 
placed  to  have  a  broad  view  of  national  in- 
terest, to  identify  national  prtorttle*  and  to 
see  that  they  are  met.  There  are  critical  prob- 
lem*, national  in  scope,  which  must  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Federal  Government  becauae 
States  and  localltle*  are  unable  to  deal  with 
them  alone.  It  I*  to  meet  thl*  rational  re- 
spoivBibllity  that  the  Federal  Government 
distributes  aivd  admlnlaterB  funds  In  the 
form   of   categorical    grant   programs. 

"Many  at  theee  grant  program*  created  by 
the  Congres*  to  deal  with  apedflc  problem* 
during  th*  past  decade  should  be  listed 
tLiyinng  the  most  significant  legislation  ever 
paaeed.  Program*  like  model  dtlea.  the  anti- 
poverty  programu  title  I  of  the  Klemantary 
and  Secondary  Bducation  Act  and  the  air  and 
water  polltiUon  control  program  have  made 
vital  and  significant  contributions  to  tlie 
betterment  trf  our  Nation,  "mey  have  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  mUllons  o<  our  dtt- 
zens  wl*o  previously  have  had  no  chance  to 
become  productive  members  of  loclety. 


During  tbe  pa*i  dsoade,  however, 
programs  hav*  multl|^ad.  Betwaen  IMO  and 
1970,  th*  amount  of  Fadaral  — Irtaaoe  al- 
located thro\tsb  caforio*!  grant  progam* 
inoraaaed  from  •?  blUion  annuaUy  to  (SO 
bllUon— 20  percent  o<  the  total  reveniie  at 
State  and  local  govenunenu.  The  nvmlMr  of 
Federal  grant  programs  baa  risen  M  W^ — 
trom  160  in  1062  to  more  ttaan  MO  by  tbe 
end  of  the  last  Congres*. 

"It  IB  understandable,  with  thU  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  categorical  grant  programs  that 
some  overlapping,  dupUeatkn  at  effort  and 
lack  of  coordln«tlo&  has  occurred.  ThU  bill  Is 
intended  to  remedy  tbls  aitaation.  fiieffl- 
dency  aquander*  resource*  which  should  go 
toward  solving  the  (Hxibletn*  for  which  tbe 
grant*  were  autborlaed  by  Ooosma;  ocnfu- 
slon  make*  it  hard  for  the  Sxecutive  to  ad- 
minister programs  to  the  maTlnnitn  benefit 
of  the  Intended  redplenrt*. 

"It  U  the  purpoee  of  this  bUl.  thereCore. 
ikot  to  bltint  or  destroy  the  thrust  at  cate- 
gorical grant  programs,  but  to  rtiarpen  that 
thrust  by  eliminating  overt^tping  and  dn- 
pllcaUon,  Improving  ooordlnation  and  pro- 
noting  better  administration,  planning,  econ- 
omy, and  efficiency. 

"This  btll  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
proposals  for  special  revenue  Bhsirtng  under 
which  the  President  would  have  tbe  power 
to  lump  funds  of  a  large  number  of  categori- 
cal grants  together  and  transfer  these  funds 
to  State  governments  with  only  skeletal 
controls  and  no  provision  for  Federal-State 
admmistrative  cooi>era'tion. 

"I  want  to  underline  that  tbe  legislation 
which  I  am  Introducing  today  is  not  Intended 
to  undercut  either  the  concept  of  categorical 
grants-in-aid  or  indlvidiial  grants.  It  Is  In- 
tended to  strengthen  grant-in-aid  aMi1t*nr»> 
by  giving  the  President  the  means  to  make 
grants  more  effective  and  eflicient." 


HKASIXOS 

The  Suboommlttee  on  Intergovernmental 
R^ations  conducted  bearings  on  S.  314i0  on 
March  7  and  J^prW  17,  1972. 

This  brought  to  a  total  of  6  the  nxunber  of 
day*  held  on  the  subatance  ot  thl*  messute, 
a*  extensive  hearlxxgs  had  been  held  on  a 
predecessor  bUl.  8.  2479.  on  September  9.  10. 
12  and  17,  1969.  Theee  earlier  hearings  rtiowed 
a  uniformity  of  support  for  the  principle* 
and  major  provision*  ot  the  1969  bill  and  the 
same  provision*  have  been  incorporated 
virtually  without  change,  into  S   8140. 

The  extensive  testimony  and  agency  re- 
ports on  thU  1968  Wll  highlighted  several 
fundamental  issue*.  Wltnea*ee  were  Invited 
for  teetlmony  on  8.  3140  on  th*  bast*  of  the 
authority  and  expertlee  wKh  which  th*y 
could  speak  to  these  issue*  a*  well  a*  to  the 
technical  aspect*  of  the  leglelatton. 

Wltneases  at  theee  hearings  unanimoualy 
\irged  passage  of  this  measure  as  did  written 
submission*  by  Federal  agencies  and  other 
Interested  parUe*.  Difference*  of  opinion  in 
testimony  and  written  subml*fllon*  were 
limited  •imost  entirely  to  minor  or  technical 
poinu  and  not  to  the  basic  thrust  or  major 
legislative  concepts  of  the  measiire. 

Witnesses  Included  the  following:  At  the 
March  7th  hearing:  Dwlght  mk.  Assistant 
Director  of  Organization  and  Management, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  James  L. 
Martin,  Assistant  Director.  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference;  Ralph  L.  Tabor.  Dlreetor 
of  Federal  Affair*,  aocewnpanled  by  legisla- 
tive Aide  Larry  Naaka.  Rational  AasocUtion 
of  Counties;  and  for  the  National  League  of 
Clties/U.8.  Conference  ot  Mayors;  ^'*'>>^ 
Burke,  Mayor  of  LoulsvlBe,  Ky.,  Clislrnian 
of  National  League  at  Cities  Intarforammsn- 
tal  Relations  Oommittee  and  Richard  da- 
man. President  of  the  Municipal  Uxtstfov- 
emmental  Ooonfciators  of  the  national 
League  of  CltJes/XT.B.  Ootrference  of  Mayor*. 
The  wltn^a*e*  at  the  April  17  bearing  ware: 
Biner  B.  fctaats.  OomptPOUsr  Qn»m  of  the 
United  SUtes,  aooompanled  by  Docudd  Scan- 
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tlebury,  John  Moore  and  Gregory  AhMt; 
Krtt««e  M.  Allen,  Deputy  A««Ut«nt  SecreUry 
for  Qmnt  Admlnlstmtlon,  Department  of 
HMJth.  BduMktlon  and  WeUare.  accompanied 
by  ■award  W.  Stepntok.  Diractor.  Audit 
Agency,  and  DaTJd  V.  Dukea,  Director.  Dl- 
vlaton  of  Operattona  Analyals;  and  Robert 
E  Merrlam.  Chairman.  Advlaory  Commlaslon 
on  Intergovernmental  RMaUona  accompanied 
by  David  B.  Walker.  AaaUUnt  Director.  Oov- 
ernmental  Structiore  and  Functlona. 

DWIANATION    or    BH-L 

Title  I  allows  greater  reliance  on  State 
auditing  prooedurea  and  encourages  simpler 
nnanclal  reporting  and  other  admlnUtratlve 
requirements.  It  accompllahea  this  by  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  simplify  and  make 
uniform  the  financial  reporting  requlre- 
menta— a«  well  aa  other  administrative  re- 
quirement*— of  Federal  aaalstance  programs. 
It  allows  reliance  on  SUt*  and  local  audits 
when  these  meet  Federal  criteria. 

The  title  calls  for  the  development  of 
auditing  standards  for  Stat*  and  local  audi- 
tors. ResponslbUlty  for  the  development  of 
these  standaxda  Is  given  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  committee  judged  OAO 
to  be  the  organization  which  could  most 
satlafactorUy  fill  this  role.  Evidence  Indicate* 
that  audlUng  standards  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  time,  through  ex- 
perience. Theae  standards  may  have  to  be 
rewritten  several  times,  at  least  during  an 
Initial  period.  In  the  committee's  view,  OAO 
Is  best  equipped  among  Federal  organisa- 
tions to  maintain  the  constant  contact  with 
State  and  local  auditing  agencies  which  wUl 
be  necessary  In  the  process.  (See  correspond- 
ence In  hearing  record  on  this  point.) 

Title  U  gives  the  President  the  power  to 
propoee  consolidation  of  categorical  grant 
programs  which  are  in  the  same  "functional 
area."  Congreas  must  approve  the  President's 
consolidation  plan  under  the  60-day  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  Act  procedure. 

The  title  la  Intended  to  strengthen  our 
categorical  grant-ln-ald  aaalstanoe  program 
by  giving  the  President  the  means  to  make 
grants  more  efficient  and  effective.  This  In- 
tent Is  underscored  bv  a  number  of  llmlta- 
tlona  on  the  President's  power  which  ensure 
that  the  subatanoe  of  existing  categorical 
granta  wUl  be  preaerved. 

The  basic  limitation  ia  the  OO-day  review 
by  Congress  required  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  practice  which  gives  Congress  suf- 
ficient time  to  decide  whether  a  proposed 
consolidation  plan  meets  the  Intent  of  Con- 


There  are  also  a  number  of  specific  llmlta- 
tloos  In  the  title.  For  example,  section  1008 
(b>  (3)  requires  that  the  President,  in  direct- 
ing applicable  terms  and  conditions  for  a 
consolidation  plan,  shall  be  limited  by  the 
"range  of  terms  and  conditions"  of  the  Fed- 
eral aasHtance  programs  being  oonac^dated. 
Section  1004(a)  states  that  (U  programs  to 
be  consolidated  must  be  In  the  same  func- 
tional area:  (3)  the  ooBsolldatlon  plan  can- 
not extend  assistance  to  any  recipient  not 
eligible  under  one  of  the  programs  Included 
In  the  consolidation:  (3)  the  plan  cannot  ex- 
clude from  eligibility  any  recipient  under 
any  program  included  in  the  consoUdatton: 
(4)  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  plan  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  agency 
which  was  not  reaponslble  for  at  least  one 
of  the  consolidated  programs. 

Among  other  limitations  on  the  Szecu- 
tlve  are  sections  1003(c)  and  1004(b)  of  the 
title.  Section  1003(0  states  that  only  one 
consolidation  plan  In  a  given  functional  area 
may  be  delivered  to  Ckingreas  each  30  days. 
Section  1004(b)  states  that  each  consolida- 
tion plan  shall  provide  for  only  one  con- 
solidation of  two  or  more  Federal  assiatance 
programs.  This  section  b***  proposals  for 
multl-acage  oonaolidatlona  spread  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Tb*  termlnaUon  of  ooaMUd»ted  programs 
is  contioUed  by  aectloti  1006(b>(8)    which 


requires  that  the  President  choose  the  ex- 
piration date  for  the  consolhUted  package 
from  the  range  of  expiration  dates  of  the 
original.  Individual  programa  A  6-year 
limitation  Is  Imposed,  that  Is,  the  Preeldent 
may  not  choose  an  expiration  date  for  the 
consolidation  plan  which  la  any  mare  than 
5  years  from  the  date  o<  Introduction.  When 
the  bUl  was  introduced,  the  provision  con- 
trolling the  termination  dates  of  the  con- 
solidation plan  stated  that  consolidation  was 
•not  to  have  the  effect  of  continuing  any 
assistance  program  beyond  the  period  ori- 
ginally authorized.'  The  new  language  was 
adopted  after  recommendation  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Inter-governmental 
Relations  and  others. 

Title  III  deals  with  "Joint  Funding  Sim- 
plification." It  allows  the  Executive  to  ap- 
prove "combined"  applications  for  "Joint 
grant-ln-ald  projects"  which  require  funding 
from  two  or  more  programs.  Agency  heads 
are  given  the  authority  to  approve  In  trade - 
partmental  projects:  the  President  must  ap- 
prove Interdepartmental  projects. 

This  title  will  simplify  procedures  consid- 
erably for  grant  applicants. 

Interdepartmental   Joint   projects   are   au- 
thMlaed    specifically    on    a    "demonstration 
basis,"  and  the  committee  expects  that  the 
Bxecutlwe  wtu  move  slowly  m  this  area.  Con- 
sideration was  given  in  committee  to  limit- 
ing the  duration  of  the  section  authorizing 
Interdepartmental  Joint  projects  (In  the  bill 
aa  Intioduoed,  this  section  expired  in  3  years) 
OAO  and  others  had  stressed  In  testimony 
that  projects  Involving  two  or  more  depart- 
ments could  bring  unforeseen  compUcatlons. 
The  committee  decided  not  to  put  an  ex- 
piration  date   for    several    reasons.    If    the 
action  expired,  or  If  Its  continued  life  were 
uncertain  which  would  almoet  certainly  be 
the  case,  the   benefits  to   gmnt  applicants 
would  be  reduced.  Moreover,  the  executive 
branch  has  in  recent  years  built  up  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  In  Joint  projects  of  a 
pilot    or    experimental    nature    (principally 
through  OMB's  FAR  program  i .  and  the  Of- 
fice  at   M&smagement   and   Budget   expresses 
confidence  that  it  can  move  into  the  area  of 
Interdepartmental  Joint  project   (In  the  bill 
basis.  Consequently,  t*e  committee  Judged 
that  an  expiration  date  for  the  section  was 
not  necessary.  However,  the  committee  un- 
derscores Its  intent  that   Joint   projects   In- 
volving more  than  one  department  be  of  a 
"demonstration"    nature    and    notes   Its   ex- 
pectation that  the  executive  branch  will  exer- 
cise prudence  In  this  area. 

The  subcommittee  addressed  Itself  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  authority  given 
the  Executive  under  title  ni  might  permit 
alteration  of  the  substance  of  existing  cate- 
gorical grants-in-aid.  The  subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  this  title  is  not  susceptible  to 
being  used  to  materially  affect  the  substance 
of  grant  programs.  (See  OMB's  written  opin- 
ion to  this  effect  in  hearing  record.) 

TitU  IV  establishes  a  new  procedure  for 
congressional  oversight  of  grant  programs. 
Reports  by  the  responsible  substantive 
committees  of  Congress  are  required — either 
separately  or  Jomtly — In  the  case  of  grant 
programs  with  a  duration  of  three  or  more 
years.  These  reports  must  be  made  during 
the  last  year  of  each  program's  life,  not 
later  than  130  days  before  Its  expiration  date. 
To  meet  this  reeponslblllty.  the  title  autho- 
rizes establishing  a  review  specialist  position 
on  each  standing  committee  of  the  House  or 
Senate  responsible  for  review,  study,  or  over- 
sight of  two  or  more  assistance  programs. 
This  additional  sUff  member  will  be  selected 
and  appomted  by  the  chairman  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  with  prior  approval  of  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Title  IV  also  requires  heads  of  Federal 
agenclea  to  make  annual  reports  on  their 
Federal  aaalstanoe  programs  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress.  Heads  of  Federal 
agencies  are  required   to   tubnUt   responses 


to  nine  specific  questions.  In  the  Interest 
of  keeping  needless  paper  to  a  "i«"*-F»nn. 
the  oomjnlttee  stresses  that  It  Is  not  its  in- 
tention that  the  annual  reporta  be  either 
a  litany  of  aohlevements  or  a  aelf-Juatlflca- 
tlon,  but  an  intelligent,  ooncise  aaaeasment. 
Accor<llngly.  they  abould  be  brief  and 
specific. 

rttle  V  remedies  an  overaigbk  in  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Aot  of  1068. 
by  extending  to  locsil  governments  two 
provisions  of  the  196B  act  which  at  iMeaent 
cover  only  States.  One  new  jjrovlslon  re- 
lieves local  governments  from  any  require- 
ment to  deposit  grant-ln-ald  funds  In  a 
separate  bank  account.  (In  the  present  act 
only  States  are  relieved.)  The  other  relieve* 
local  governmente  from  accountability  for 
any  Interest  earned  on  grant-ln-ald  funds. 
(The  present  act  mentions  only  States.) 

EZPtANATlON    or   AMXMDUUm 


The  committee  adopted  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  bill.  Some  were  tech- 
nical and  clarifying;  others  were  substan- 
tive. The  subetantive  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

1.  "me  committee  amended  sections  701 
and  702  to  give  the  Preeldent  the  power  to 
simplify  and  make  more  uniform  not  only 
flaaanclal  reporting  requlremenits  of  Fed- 
eral aeslatance  programs,  but  also  other  ad- 
ministrative requirements  of  those  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  was  suggested  by 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
supported  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fioe  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental  Relation*. 

3.  The  committee  amended  section  703  to 
substitute    the    General    Accounting    Ofllce 
for  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
the    orgsinlaatlon    reeponslble    for    develop- 
ing auditing  standards  for  State  and  local 
auditors.  The  coznmlttee  mad*  this  amend- 
ment on  the  recommendation  of  the  GAG 
that   it    Is   the   proper   agency   to   draw   up 
auditing  standards  called  for  In  title  I  of 
S.   3140.   The   committee   believes  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  made  a  convinc- 
ing  case  that   the   auditing   standards  will 
h&ve   to    be    developed    through    experience. 
These  standards,  therefore,  may  have  to  be 
rewritten  several  times,  at  leaet  for  an  Ini- 
tial period.   GAO  argued  convincingly  that 
It  Is  better  equipped  than  the  OBCB  to  main- 
tain  the   constant   contact   with   State   and 
local  auditing  agencies  which  will  be  neces- 
sary  In   this   process.  The   amendment  also 
requires  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  Implementation  of  the 
section. 

3.  The  committee  amended  section  704(h) 
to  allow  the  OMB  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
designated  by  the  President  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  ijfccessary  for 
effective  administration  of  a«ct\an  704  of  this 
bill.  Including  coordination  in  the  field.  This 
amendment  was  suggested  by  the  OMB  and 
GAO. 

4.  The  committee  amended  section  1003(b) 
by  adding  subsection  (3)  requiring  that  each 
grant  consolidation  plan  transmitted  to  the 
CTongress  shall  specify  the  date  of  expiration 
of   the   consolidation   plan   and   all   Federal 
assistance  programs  Included  in  that  plan 
provided   that.   In   selecting  the  expiration 
date,  the  President  shall  not  specify  a  date 
earlier  than   the  earliest  or  later  than  the 
latest  expiration  date  of  any  of  the  programs 
being  consolidated  and  provided  further  that 
the  expiration  date  of  the  plan  be  no  longer 
than  5  years  from  the  date  the  plan  becomes 
effective.  That  amendment  was  adopted  on 
the  suggestion  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to  set  pre- 
cisely   the    boundaries    of    the    President's 
power  to  control  categorical  grant  programs. 
It  replac-8  section  1004(a)(1)   of  8.  3140.  as 
Introduced,  which  prohibited  a  consolidation 
plan  from  continuing  any  Federal  assistance 
program  or  part  thereof  beyond  the  period 
authorized  by  law  for  Its  existence  or  beyond 


M.  tuns  when  it  would  have  terminated  If 
iS  «ao»oUda«on  plan  did  not  take  effect. 
*5  ^fcTooimnmee  extended  tbe  e^l»t*tm 
^^ttM  grant  oonsolldaUon  title  in  aec- 
JJl»4(c)   frtKn  April  l,  1978,  to  Octobir 

*\^rbm  committee  amended  section  808  by 
JjLg  •ubeeotlon  (f ) .  whksh  makae  the 
TZl!«,  nt  the  bill  com  trolling  intwd«?»rt- 
^ZL^  (M  contracted  with  lnt»departmen- 
Sntolnt  proJecU  Indefinite  In  duration.  As 
Swduoed  S.  3140  provided  that  that  eec- 
5iMi  of  the  bUl  expired  3  years  after  enact- 

'°*T°  The  committee  changed  the  title  of  the 
bin  to  more  cloeely  reflect  lU  contents. 

fgnUATWD     COOT     or     LaOIBLATIOJf 

Tbe  legislation  will  Involve  no  coet  except 
fir  eoaslble  staff  increase*,  and  the  commlt- 
tse  does  not  anticipate  that  theae  will  be 
QUiaerous. 
•nie  amendmoits  were  agreed  to.  ^ 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
aad  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  improve  the  flnanclal  man- 
ggement  of  Federal  aasistance  programs 
U)  facilitate  the  consolidation  <rf  such 
programs;  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite the  processing  of  project  appllca- 
^{yM  drawing  upon  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral assistance  program;  to  strengthen 
further  congressional  review  of  Federal 
gnmts-in-aid;  and  to  extend  and  amend 
the  law  relating  to  intergovernmental 
oooperaticai." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal CooperaUon  Act  of  1972  (S.  3140) 
which  the  Senate  just  passed  this  morn- 
ing, and  focus  on  this  much  needed  bill 
the'  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  a  rather  technical  bill  with  lit- 
tle glamour  and  press  appeal — but  It  Is 
one  of  great  Importance  to  State  and 
local  governments.  It  should  not  be 
neglected.  It  would  greatly  Improve  the 
management  of  the  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  system  and  provide  for  increased 
efQclency  and  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  programs. 

This  legislation  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of:  First,  duplicative  and  unnec- 
essary auditing,  accounting  and  fiscal  re- 
porting activities;  second,  difficulties  in- 
volved in  "packaging"  related  grant  ap- 
plications for  simpler  application  pro- 
cedures; third,  excessive  fragmentation 
and  over-specialization  of  specific  grant 
programs;  and  fourth,  increasing  diffi- 
culties in  carrying  out  the  responsibil- 
ities of  executive  and  legislative  over- 
sight of  grant  programs. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  give  this  bill  their 
careful  consideration  and  act  (luickly  to 
alleviate  the  present  tangle  of  redtape 
and  bureaucracy  which  bogs  down  so 
many  grant-in-aid  programs.  Without 
objection.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
RicoiiD  at  this  point  a  summary  of  the 
bin  which  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcon, 
as  follows: 

8.  8140:   Iirr«oov»ajfM«irrai.  Cootbiatiow 
Act  or   19T2 

BBIXr    ZXTLAKATIOir    Vt    TTn-B 

Title  I  allows  greater  rellanoe  on  State 
auditing  procedures  and  encourage*  almplar 


wrt^wM^i  reporting  and  other  administrative 
requirement*.  It  accompllahea  this  by  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  aimpllfy  and  make 
\mlfom  the  flnaBclal  reporting  require- 
ment*— a*  well  a*  other  admlBtotratlve  re- 
quirement*—of  VmOmtml  aairt^anre  program*. 
It  allow*  reliance  oa  State  and  local  audit* 
when  the**  meet  Federal  arlt«rla. 

The  Title  call*  for  the  development  oC 
auditing  standards  for  State  and  local  audi- 
tors. Req>on*lbUlty  for  tt»e  development  a< 
these  standards  which  both  OMB  and  OAO 
want.  Is  given  to  OAO.  The  Soboommlttee 
staff  believe*  OAO  U  the  organiaatlon  which 
can  moet  ntUfaetorlly  fill  this  role. 

Title  n  give*  the  Preeldent  the  power  to 
pi«po*e  coneolldattca  of  categorical  grant 
prograjns  wbtch  are  in  the  same  "fsncAian*! 
area."  Coigiea*  must  approve  the  FreBldcnt's 
>-rfr|y>iM>ttnp  plan  under  the  00-day  >iecu- 
tlve  Beorganlaation  Act  procedure. 

The  Title  1*  intended  to  strengthen  our 
categorical  grant-m-ald  aaslatanoa  program 
by  giving  the  PraeUsnt  the  means  to  make 
grant*  more  eflclent  and  effective.  Thl*  In- 
tent I*  undeiecored  by  a  n\imber  of  limita- 
tions on  the  Preatdent'i  power  which  ensure 
that  the  sufaitenoe  of  wdsttng  categorical 
grants  will  be  preserved. 

The  basic  llm^ltation  is  ttie  eO-day  review 
by  Congress  required  under  the  Recrganlaa- 
tlon  Act  practice  which  should  give  Congre** 
sufficient  time  to  decide  whether  a  pitHMsed 
consolldatlan  plan  meets  the  intent  at  Con- 
gre**. 

There  are  also  a  nxmiber  of  specific  limita- 
tion* in  the  Title.  Section   1003(b)(2)    re- 
quire* that  the  President,  in  dliectlag  ap- 
plicable  terms  and  conditk>tu  fen'  a  oooaollda- 
tlon  plan,  shall  be  limited  by  the  "rang*  of 
terms  and  conditions"  of  the  Federal  asBlet- 
ance  program*  being  conaolidated.  Section 
1004(a)  state*  that  (1)  programs  to  be  ooo- 
solidated  must  be  la  the  same  functional 
area;   (3)  the  ooDaolldatlon  plan  cannot  ex- 
tend assistance  to  any  recipient  not  ellglbl* 
under  one  of  the  programs  included  in  the 
consolidation;    (3)   the  plan  cannot  exclude 
from  ellglbUlty  any  recipient  under  any  pro- 
gram included  In  the  consolidation;   (4)  re- 
sponalbUlty   for  the   administration   of  the 
plan  cannot  be  timnsfWred  to  any  agency 
which  was  not  responsible  for  at  least  one  of 
the  consolidated  programa. 

Other  limitations:  Section  lOOSKc)  which 
states  that  only  one  consolldatioo  plan  In  a 
given   functional   area  may  be  delivered  to 
Congress  each  thirty  days;   Section  1004(b) 
wblcb  states  that  each  consolidation  plan 
shall  provide  for  only  one  consolktetioB  of 
two  or   more   Federal   asslsAanoe  progzams. 
This  section  bar*  proposals  for  multi-stage 
consolidation*  spread  over  a  period  of  time. 
Termination  of  consolidated  programs  Is 
controlled  by  Section  1003(h)  (3)   which  re- 
quires that  the  President  chooee  the  explra- 
tlon  date  for  the  consolidated  package  from 
the  range  of  expiration  date  of  the  original, 
individual  programs.  A  five-year  limitation 
Is  Imposed,  i.e..  the  Preeldent  may  not  chooee 
an  expiration  date  for  the  consolidation  plan 
which  is  any  more  than  five  years  from  the 
date  of  introduction.  When  the  bill  was  In- 
troduced, the  provision  ocmtroUing  the  ter- 
mination  dates   of   the   consolidation   plan 
stated  that  oonsoIMatInn  was  "not  to  have 
the  effect  of  oontlntiing  any  assistance  pro- 
gram beycmd  the  period  orJgtoaUy  author- 
ised." The  new  langnage  was  adopted  after 
recommendation  by  the  Advisory  ConnmtssUm 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  othars. 
Title  m  deals  with  "Joint  Funding  Slm- 
pimcatlon."  It  allows  the  Executive  to  ap- 
prove   "combined"    aK>llcatlons    for    "Joint 
grant-ln-ald  projects"  which  require  fund- 
ing from  two  or  more  programe.  Agency  heads 
are   given  the  authority  to  anxove  in«ra- 
departmental  projects;  the  Preeldieait    must 
approve    Inter -dspartmeatal   pvojeota.    IW* 
Title   wUl  almpilfy  procedures   oooatdsrahly 
for  grant  appttoairts. 

Inter-departmental  Joint  projects  «r*  an- 
thorlaed    specifically    on    a    "demonstration 


basis."  and  the  draft  Committee  report  states 
that  ithe  Bxecuttve  shoald  satrf  slovlj  1a  this 
area.  OooMstatlon  was  given  isi  SubeoBs- 
mlttee  to  MTniting  the  duration  of  the  Sec- 
tion authorizing  tnter-departmental  Joint 
projeou  atBoe  pct>Je«l*  to/r&tmm  *•<>  «*  "»<*• 
dflparlmeut*  ooald  taUg  mitixmetn  ootn- 
idleaOen*  (la  the  MD  as  introduced,  thl* 
Seetloo  expired  In  three  yean) .  The  a^ira- 
tkm  dat*  ww  amlt«*«  toeoBtwe  bsnefMs  to 
grant  •g>pttcantt  would  be  vedueMl  tf  tt*  Act 
expired — or  If  it*  cooftlnued  We  were  unesr- 
taln.  The  Sxecuttve  Bvaaoh  has  In  recmt 
yew*  built  up  a  certain  amoimt  of  eayerlenee 
In  joint  projects  or  a  i^ot  nsAure  (i^lBBtptfly 
thioui*  OMB**  FAB  Prog»Ba) .  and  •»  O«o» 

of  Managansnt  and  Bodgeik  ■nwssssi  eonfl- 
denoe  ithMt  It  can  move  eooagkrteoay  ta*o  the 
area  at  Inter-dspartmeotal  jc&at  profsota  on 

a  limited  basis. 

The  Subcommittee  MOT  eTsmlnsn  «»* 
queetkxi  of  wtaether  -the  auttMjUty  glvf;^  •*>• 
Eaaeutive  unOer  Title  IH  mlgbt  parmM  th« 
rabstaao*  el  ezlsttag  oategorloal  g^anto-ln- 
aid  to  be  ehanged  and  concluded  that  It  does 
not.  (Tbera  is  an  opinion  to  thl*  effeeS  by 
OMB  in  heerlng  record.) 

Title  IV  cstabUshss  a  new  procedure  for 
Oox^peaslonal  oversight  of  grant  program*. 

Report*    bpy    the    reeponslble    substantive 
commltteee  of  Ooocrea*  are  required— either 


separwtaly  or  Joltttty— 4n  the  case  of  gran* 
program*  with  a  duration  of  three  or  mors 
yean.  Theee  report*  must  be  made  during 
the  last  year  of  eaob  program's  UJe,  nos  iMbv 
than  lao  days  batov*  its  ezpiraMott  data.  Td 
meet  this  re*panslbmty.  the  Tltte  aa^horlaas 
establishing  a  review  sjwdallst  position  on 
ea<^  Stamttng  Committee  of  the  House  or 
Senate  re«>onelble  for  review,  study  or  ant- 
stgbt  of  two  or  more  assiMamce  progratna 
T%1*  additional  staff  member  wlB  be  sAsotad 
and  appointed  by  the  Chalnnan  of  tto* 
Standing  Committee  w*th  prior  approval  of 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

Title  rv  also  requires  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  make  annual  reporU  oc_thy 
Federal  a-wl-^t"^  progrsao*  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congreas.  Head*  of  Federal  agen- 
clea tn  required  to  submit  reeponsse  to  ntos 
specific  questloos.  In  the  intsreet  of  keeping 
needles*  paper  to  a  tnlnHmmi.  the  Oommtt- 
tee  ■trease*  In  the  draft  report  the  annual 
reporU  should  be  brief  and  apeclflc. 

TUtle  V  remedies  an  overaight  In  tb*  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  l»fl6,by  ex- 
tending to  local  government*  two  provl*cm* 
of  the  1968  Aot  which  at  present  eover  oiily 
States.  One  new  provtslon  relieve*  local  gov- 
wzments  from  any  r*q\ilx*ni*o«  to  d*po*M 
grarrt-ln-ald  fuwl*  In  a  aeparaiU  bank  aa- 
count.  (In  the  preeent  Act,  only  State*  are 
relieved.)  -me  otjur  relieve*  local  »"«- 
ments  from  acooontablMty  for  any  tntsrwc 
earned  on  graait-ln-ald  funds.  (The 
Act  mentions  only  8tat«a.) 


LONGER  TERM  LEASES  OP  INDIAN 
LANDB,  NFW  MEXICO 

The  bill  (HJl.  7701)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  9.  1955.  to  authorise  longer 
term  leasee  of  Indian  lands  located  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  Indian  reeerva^ 
tlofis  In  New  Mexico  was  cocuddered.  or- 
dered to  a  third  reeling,  tead  the  tiUrd 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  RC«ERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresldeBt. 
X  uk  onanlmoas  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  B«eo«»  aa  excerpt  from  tlie  r^ 
port  (No.  W-1110).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

Ittcgc  being  no  ob)«ctlan.  the  excerpt 
was  onleted  to  be  ptlnted  in  the  Rmcoam, 
ae  follows: 

rwtfoas  or  bill 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  TTOl  Is  to  grant  oe- 
jear  lease  authority  for  trust  or  restricted 
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IndUUk  land  In  Hew  Mwrico  that  Is  looted 
outiH*  the  bouxMUrl««  of  nmmtlOD*. 

XXFLAXATIOK 

Tb«  •«*  ol  AugiMt  B,  i»»6  (6»  Stat.  638) . 
authorlM*  tlM  Indlaa  owner*  of  trvmt  or  n- 
•trieted  land  to  leaia  tb«  land,  with  U>»  ap- 
proval of  the  Sacxetary  of  the  Interior.  The 
*  term  of  tba  leaaa  aonnaUy  soay  not  exceed 
28  yean,  with  one  option  to  renew  for  25 

year*. 

In  the  ease  of  «p«Ufl«d  reaervatton*.  leaees 
may  ba  for  m  ion*  aa  W  years.  This  long- 
term  leaae  authority  baa  been  granted  by 
Coogreea  on  a  artacttTe  baaU  aftar  a  need  for 
the  authority  baa  baan  demonstrated,  be- 
cauae  a  leaae  for  00  yeara  eflectlTely  allenatea 
the  land  during  the  lUetlma  of  preaant 
owneia.  ^    ^. 

The  NaTajo  Raaarratioa  Is  one  of  the 
nwervatlona  where  lone- term  lease  author- 
ity has  been  granted.  There  are.  howerar, 
about  4.000  Navajo  allotaienU  outalde  the 
reoerratlon.  mosUy  In  Maw  MexlOQ.  and  these 
allotmenu  may  not  ba  leased  for  kmg  term 
without  the  enactment  of  this  blU.  The  bUl 
wUl  alao  apply  to  some  MaTaJe  tribal  land 
located  outaide  the  leseivatton.  and  to  aome 
allotment*  to  Tri/H^n«  who  are  not  Navajoa. 

The  long-term  leaae  authority  la  needed 
to  permit  the  full  econoxnic  deyalopmant  of 
the  Ian  da. 

COST 

Enactment  of  HJl.  TJOl  wlU  raault  In  no 
eapendltuie  ot  Federal  f^inda. 

couMrrTEX  aacoKicsinM'noN 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  present  at  the  executive 
session  on  September  8,  1972,  recommended 
that  HJl.  T701  be  cHxlered  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  with  Senator  Allott  requesting 
to  ba  recorded  as  voting  "Ko". 


coara 
Bnactment  of  HJl.   10703  will  reqiilra  no 
Federal  ezpandltur*. 

coMMTma  aacoiocKWDATioM 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  InaiUar 
Aflalrs  recommended  In  executive  session  on 
September  6.  1972,  that  H.K.  10702  be  enacted. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absezioe  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMriTEE  ON  ARMBD  SERVICEe 
MEETING  DURING  SQJATE  SES- 
SION TODAY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

today,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consaat  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PORT  BELKNAP  INDIAN 
COMMUNITY 

The  bill  <H.R.  10702)  to  declare  that 
certain  federally  owned  land  Is  held  by 
the  United  States  tn  trust  for  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Community,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcosd  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-1111) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

■niere  being  no  objectjon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

pxTmpoflx  or  tbx  bux 

The  purpose  ot  H.R.  10702  la  to  convey  to 
the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  in  Bion- 
tana  the  beneficial  Interest  In  5  acres  of  fed- 
erally o<wned  land.  The  conveyance  wUl  be 
without  oonaldaiatlon.  but  the  value  of  the 
laod  Is  to  be  considered  by  the  Indian  Claims 
CocnmlBBlon  for  set-off  purpoees  in  any  claims 
award  made  by  the  Commission. 

aXTLANATION 

The  land  constats  of  two  tracts  that  were 
purchaaed  by  the  TTnlted  Statee  In  1934  as 
ta*  Bite  for  two  Indian  schools.  Ttie  purchase 
price  of  both  tracts  was  $60.  They  have  a 
piaant  value  of  SMO.  Although  th»  land  has 
aanaa  potentlid  value  for  coal.  oil.  and  gas. 
tba  DfloartBaaat  «<  tba  Intarlor  t«f>orta  that 
this  potential  value  la  slight. 

The  Indian  schools  were  doaed  In  1937 
and  the  children  were  sent  to  other  schools. 
Tba  tattd  is  exoeas  to  the  needa  of  the  Depart- 
m«at  ot  tba  Interior,  but  ts  deabed  by  the 
Fort  Betknap  Indian  Conxmunlty  ftor  \iae  in 
ooojunctlon  with  other  tribal  lands  and  for 
exchange  purpo^ea. 

be'sr-ttwi  i      •«- 1'  " 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  1  minute  and  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally  against 

both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  the 
committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Conmuttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary; the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol, Rivers,  and  Harbors  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works ;  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Conamittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare;  the  Subcommittee 
on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs;   and    the   Committee    on   Public 
Works  may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  charged  against  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o>bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkanssis  yield  me  half 
a  minute* 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield. 


IjjTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
241)  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
prove an  Interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  _     .^    .    , 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  any 
amendment  by  any  Senator  previously 
submitted,  to  be  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  .  be  In  order  If  cloture  is 
invoked,  even  though  It  may  have  to  be 
changed  to  be  in  proper  form  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Jackson  amendment 
with  regard  to  pagenation  and  Ilneation, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?   Without   objection,   it  Is  so 

ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion there  have  been  some  revised 
amendments,  revised  only  as  to  the  place 
of  insertion  and  pagenation,  and  so  on. 
This  Is  to  take  care  of  that.  It  is  not 
intended  that  there  be  any  sustantial 
or  Important  substantive  changes  made 
in  the  amendments, 

Mr,  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield, 
Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest,  It  is  to  cover  the   amendments 
previously  offered   to  my  amendment, 
which  I  changed,  not  substantively,  but 
simply  to  comply  with  the  change  that 
occurred  in  the  bill  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
This  imanimous  consent,  therefore,  will 
not  in  any  way  alter  the  previous  amend- 
ments that  were  presented  to  the  Dill 
itself,  so  that  they  could  be  ofTered  as 
amendments  to  my  amendment.  Is  that 
correct?  . 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT,    That   Is    correct. 
That  is  my  imderstandlng. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT,   Mr,   President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  withdraw  the  sug- 
'^.  JACKSON,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 


10  mijiutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 

The  PRESIDINQ   OFFICER.    Is   the 

Senator  from  Washington  yielding  all 

of  his  10  minutes? 

Mr,  JACKSON.  How  much  time  do  I 

liave  remaining?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining, 
Mr  JACKSON.  I  yield  9  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  explain  my  position  on  the 
upcoming  cloture  vote,  I  had  hoped  that 
an  agreement  could  be  reached  between 
the  advocates   of   the   divergent   views 
■,rtth  respect  to  the  interim  agreement, 
so  that  a  vote  could  be  had  on  the  Jack- 
son   amendment    and    on    the    interim 
agreement,  but  I  do  not  favor  the  chok- 
ing off  of  debate  by  the  cloture  motion. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Washington 
(Mr.  JACKSON)   was  among  the  19  Sen- 
ators who   signed   the   cloture   motion. 
That  being  the  case,  I  anticipate  that 
cloture  will  be  invoked,  and  that  we  will 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  vaurious  amend- 
ments and  on  the  resolution  (S.J.  Res, 
241)   itself.  But  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the 
only  legislative  body  where  free  and  un- 
limited debate  is  still  permitted,  and  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  Senate  cut  off  de- 
bate, as  a  matter  of  principle,  especially 
since  I  believe  the  Senators  were  on  the 
verge  of  reaching  an  agreement  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  will  vote 
vftgalast  invoking  cloture,  as  he  has  done 
each  time  tne  issue  has  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  support  and,  in  fact,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  on  the  Jackson  amendment,  and 
I  hope  and  beUeve  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  Jackson  amendment.  In  sup- 
porting the  amendment,  however,  I  do 
not  imply  support  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment which  freezes  the  United  States 
into   a   position    of    nuclear    inferiority 
with  respect  to  that  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Sociailist  Republics — U.S.S.R, 

I  oppose  the  agreement  for  the  addi- 
tional reasons  that  I  find  it  morally  re- 
pugnant,   erroneously    premised,    tech- 
nically deficient,  unrealistic,  flawed  with 
vague,  unenforceable,  and  contradictory 
provisions  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  elaborate. 
The  justification  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment is  derived  from  the  treaty  which 
limits  development  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  defenses  against  nuclear  attack. 
The  effect  is  that  the  integrity  of  the 
deterrent  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  depends  upon  leaving 
civilian  populations  vmprotected  against 
nuclear  attack  and  not  on  the  number 
or  on  the  sophistication  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  is  the  subject  of  the  interim 
agreement.  The  idea  of  holding  civilian 
populations  hostage  under  threat  of  nu- 
clear annihilation  is  as  repugnant  to  me 
as  it  would  be  to  threaten  civilian  pop- 
ulations with  destruction  by  methods  of 
germ  warfare  as  a  deterrent.  It  is  said 
that  both  sides   already  have   a  suffi- 
ciency of  offensive  weapons  to  achieve 


maximiun  assured  destruction.  If  this  is 
true,  the  agreement  Is  redrmdant. 

In  my  judgment,  both  the  treaty  and 
the  interim  agreement  are  technically 
flawed  in  that  both  Instniments  axe 
signed  by  President  Nlxon  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation,  and  by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
in  his  capacity  as  General  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Unlori.  on  behalf 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, In  other  words,  it  is  significant  that 
the  instruments  are  not  signed  by  cor- 
responding heewls  of  state. 

It  can  be  pointed  out,  and  accurately, 
that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R,  is 
not  an  autonomous  pohtical  entity.  In- 
stead, the  Government  of  the  U.S,S.R,  is 
merely  an  instrument  to  carry  out  the 
vUl  and  policies  established  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
cordingly it  can  be  argued  that  since  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Uhion — 
CPSU — controls  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S,R..  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Party  is  the  proper 
official  to  bind  the  government  by  treat- 
ies and  agreements. 

The  point  is  that  the  Commvmist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  not  equivalent  to 
the  Government  of  the  UJ3,SJl.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  surprising  that  innu- 
merable studies  over  the  years  have  indi- 
cated that  agreements  made  with  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  writ- 
ten on.  In  1958,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation published  a  study  conducted  by 
its  Special  Committee  on  Communist 
Tactics.  Strategy  and  Objectives  which 
summarizes  the  record  of  Communist 
promises  up  to  1958.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  that  study: 

During  the  past  25  years,  the  United  States 
has  had  3,400  meetings  with  the  CommunlstB. 
Including  Teheran,  Yalta.  Potsdam,  Panmun- 
jom  and  Geneva.  The  negotiators  spoke  106 
million  words  (TOO  volumes).  AU  this  talk 
led  to  52  major  agreements,  and  Soviet  Eub- 
sla  has  broken  50  of  them.  The  Communists 
have  foUowed  Lenin's  dlct\mi  about  treaties 
and  agreements:  "Promises  are  like  pie 
crusts — made  to  be  broken." 


In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  shortly  before  the  present  SALT  Ac- 
cords were  completed,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciar>-  Committee  released  a  report  which 
updated  the  Soviet  record  on  honoring 
summit  agreements:  24  out  of  25  addi- 
tional summit  agreements  had  been  vio- 
lated as  of  that  date. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  this 
record  of  broken  agreements  leads  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  as  long  as 
the  United  States  continues  to  enter  into 
unenforceable  agreements  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Government  of  the  U.8.S.R.  which  Is 
controlled  by  the  CPSU,  such  agreements 
will  be  broken  whenever  it  serves  the  In- 
terests of  the  Communist  Party  to  break 
them. 

In  this  connection,  the  leadership  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  highly  vola- 
tile. The  present  General  Secretary  and 
existing  power  clique  may  be  here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow.  Treaties  and  agree- 
ments entered  into  with  one  regime  may 
go  down  the  drain  with  the  next. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  with 
our  populations  left  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
attack,  the  only  thing  that  stands  be- 
tween us  and  nuclear  blackmaa  is  the 
faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Craitral  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Sorlet  Union.  We  have  been  promised  by 
the  CPSU  that  the  Government  of  the 
U.S,S.R,  win  not  deploy  defensive  sys- 
tems against  nuclear  attack  or  stockpile 
offensive  weapons  which  would  destroy 
the  credibility  of  our  supposed  deterrent. 
If  that  promise  is  broken,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  Its  opponent. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  nothing  would  be  more 
important  than  agreeing  in  iruielad 
procedures  to  guarantee  foolproof  meth- 
ods of  verification. 

So,  let  us  see  what  the  agreement  offers 
in  the  way  of  verification  procedtires. 
The  agreement  ccwitains  no  provision  for 
any  type  of  vwlflcatlon  that  Is  not  al- 
ready availaUe  to  gather  military  Intel- 
ligence   even    without    an    agreement. 
These  existing  methods  of  intelligence 
gathering  are  referred  to  as  "national 
technical  means  of  verification,"  But  are 
these  naeans  adequate?   Are  there  de- 
ficiencies   in    the    avallaWe    technical 
means  of  verification?  I  suppose  argu- 
ment on  this  point  could  go  on  indefinite- 
ly were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
and  agreefnent  seem  to  admit  that  exist- 
ing methods  of  verification  are  inade- 
quate. Otherwise,  why  ts  there  provision 
in  the   agreement  which  calls  on  the 
United  States  and  the  U.SJ5.R.  "not  to 
use    deliberate    concealment    measures 
which  Impede  verification  by  national 
technical  means"?  This  clause  is  used 
both  in  article  Xn  of  the  treaty  and 
article  V  erf  the  Interim  agreement.  The 
obvious  effect  of  these  deficiencies  in 
means  of  verification  is  to  vest  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  on  the  frail 
reed  of  a  promise  from  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  con- 
ceal deplojrment  of  missile  defense  sys- 
tems or  offensive  missile  stockpiling. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  going  to  cata- 
log the  literally  hundreds  of  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  or  the  TJSSJl. 
could  conceal  comixments  of  missile  de- 
fense systems  or  offensive  nuclear  mis- 
siles. In  my  judgment,  it  is  incredibly 
naive  to  think  that  amcealment  is  not 
possible,  and  even  more  naive  to  think 
that  the  Govemmait  of  the  U,S.S.R.  will 
not  follow  precisely  the  dictates  of  the 
Commimist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
when  it  decides  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  CPSU  to  violate  the  treaty 
and  the  Interim  agreement. 

I  would  like  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
Jackson  amendment  that  the  effect  of 
that  amfflidment  is  to  say  that  ir  sub- 
sequent talks  on  the  limitation  of  nuclear 
offensive  weapons,  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  achieve  equality  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  do  not  have  that 
now,  because  a  position  of  inferiority  is 
built  in  for  the  United  States  by  tlie 
agreement  which  is  sought  to  be  approved 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241, 

So  the  Jackson  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  because  it  calls  on  the  United 
States  to  work  for  a  position  of  equality 
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with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  offen- 
sive weapon*. 

I  ohaJi  vote  against  bringing  this  de- 
bate to  a  halt.  In  the  event  cloture  is 
Invoked,  as  I  believe  it  will  be.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  Jackson  anMndment.  Whether  It 
Is  adopted  or  not.  I  will  vote  against 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time?  * 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  sufficient  time  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonuo,  with  the  time 
charged  to  the  advocates  of  cloture. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  ao  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  ao  ordered. 


J»vlU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long 

Uatblaa 

McCleUan 

McG«e 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelson 


Paatore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

Scbwelker 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 
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Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tan 

Tower 

Welclcer 

Young 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Oravbl).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr.  KiNNKDYi,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
IWTYEE)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Griffin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FiKLD)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  Munbt)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
i  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  will 
be  a  live  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  caU  fulfill  the  require- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  a  quorum 
under  the  rule.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdtck 

Byrd. 

Harry  T..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cas« 
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Cotton 
Cranston 
Eattleton 
Eastland 
Edwards 
Ervln 
Fulbrlglit 
Qumey 
Harris 
Hruska 
Hu^lea 
Inouye 
Jackson 
.  Jordan.  Idaho 
tiagnuaon 


Mansfield 

Metcalf 

Mom 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Hotb 

Sube 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

WUUams 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Setveant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Bayh 
BatlmoOL 
Bentaen 
>08Sa 

BrtMfe* 

Cannon 
Chiles 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The 

clerk   will   read   the   motion  to   Invoke 

cloture. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

Clotubi  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXTI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
pending  ]omt  resolution,  S.J.  Res.  241,  the 
authorlzaUon  of  the  ProBldent  to  approve 
an  Interim,  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
R«pubUcs. 

1.  Mike  Mansfield 

2.  Hugh  Scott 

3.  John  O.  Pastore 

4.  Robert  C.  Byrd 

5.  Norrls  Cotton 

6.  Philip  A.  Hart 

7.  Frank  E.  Moss 

8.  Lee  Metcalf 

9.  Wallace  Bennett 

10.  Robert  Dole 

11.  Jennings  Randolph 

12.  Clifford  P   Case 

13.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton 

14.  Daniel  Inouye  1 
16.  WUllam  Proxmlre    f 

16.  Joseph  M,  Montoya 

17.  John  Tower 

18.  Elenry  M.  Jackson  i 

19.  Clinton  Anderson   I 

20.  Robert  P    Qrlffln      I 
31.  Marlow  W.  Cook     I 


Nebraska  <Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Oriffin).  If  they 
were  present  and  voting,  they  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  cMr.  Gra- 
vEL).  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KK^rNEDY) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE) ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffik), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hat- 
field ) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Curtis)  and  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  «Mr.  Griffin)  has 
been  previously  announced. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  76. 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[No.  427  Leg,] 
YEAS— 76 


Aiken  Eastland  Packwood 

AUott  Edwards  Pastore 

Anderson  Pannln  Pearson 

Baker  Pong  Pell 

Bayh  Gurney  Percy 

Beall  Hansen  Proxmlre 

Bellmon  Hart  Randolph 

Bennett  Hartke  Rlblcoff 

Bentsen  HolUngs  Roth 

Boggs  Hruska  Saxbe 

Brock  Humphrey  Schweiker 

Brooke  Inouye  Scott 

Buckley  Jackson  Smith 

Burdlck  Javlts  Spong 

Byrd,  Jordan.  Idaho     Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr.     Lcng  Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Magnuson  Stevenson 

Case  Mansfield  Tsift 

ChUes  Mathias  Talmadge 

Cook  McGee  Thurmond 

Cooper  Metcalf  Tower 

Cotton  Miller  Tunney 

Cranston  Mondale  Welcker 

Dole  Montoya  WlUlams 

Domlnlck  Moss  Toung 

Eagleton  Muskle 

NATS — 16 

AUen  Pulbrlght  McClellan 

Bible  Gambrell  Nelson 

Cannon  Harris  Sparkman 

Church  Hughes  Stennls 

Ervln  Jordan,  N.C.        Symington 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING  A   LIVE   PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Cburob 

Cook 

Cooper 

Dole 

Docnlnlck 

Pannln 

Pong 


OambreU 
aold«»tar 


Hart 
HarUe 

Boilings 
Humphrey 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is:  Is  it  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241).  author- 
izing the  President  to  approve  an  interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, shall  be  brought  to  a  close.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  are  man- 
datory under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 


Qoldwater.  against. 


NOT  VOTING— -8 

Hatfield 

Kennedy 

McOovern 


Mclntyre 
Mundt 


Curtis 
Gravel 

Griflln 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  this 
vote,  there  are  76  yeas  and  15  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  clo- 
ture motiwi  is  agreed  to. 

Under  rule  XXn.  each  Senator  is  now 
entitled  to  1  hour  of  debate  in  all— that 
Is,  those  Senators  who  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  time  taken 
for  the  reading  of  an  amendment  come 
out  of  a  Senator's  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No. 
That  is  not  debate.  A  Senator  Is  entitled 
to  1  hour  of  debate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    IBIS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk, 
amendment  No.  1516,  and  ask  that  It  be 

read  _. 

The  PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.  The 

clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  S.J.  Res.  241  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

Skc.       .  The  Oovemment  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ardently  desire  a  stable 
international   strategic   balance   that   maln- 
Ulns  peace  and  deters  aggression.  The  Con- 
gress supports  the  stated  policy  of  the  United 
States  that,  were  a  more  complete  strategic 
offensive  arms  agreement  not  achieved  within 
the  five  years  of  the  Interim  agreement,  and 
were  the  survivability  of  the  strategic  de- 
terrent  forces   of   the   United   States   to   be 
threatened  as  a  result  of  such  faUure.  this 
could  Jeopardize  the  supreme  national  in- 
tereste  of  the  United  States;    the  Congress 
recognizes    the    difficulty    of    maintaining    a 
stable  strategic  balance  In  a  period  of  rap- 
Idly  developing  technology;  the  Congress  rec- 
ognizes the  principle  of  United  States-Soviet 
Union  equality  reflected  in  the  antlballlstlc 
missile  treaty,   and   urges   and  requests  the 
President  to  seek  a  future  treaty  that,  Inter 
alia,  would  not  limit  the  United  States  to 
levels  of  intercontinental  strategic  forces  In- 
ferior to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union:  and  the  Congress  considers  that  the 
success  of  these  agreements  and  the  attain- 
ment of  more  permanent  and  comprehensive 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment and  modernization  program  leading  to 

a  prudent  strategic  posture. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer as  a  substitute  to  the  amendment 
just  offered,  amendment  No.  1526,  and 
ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed,  substi- 
tute the  following : 

"The  Congress  supports  continued  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  further  limitations  on  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  systems  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
basis  of  overall  equality,  parity,  and  suffi- 
ciency, taking  into  account  aU  relevant  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  factors  pertaining  to 
the  strategic  nuclear  weapwns  systems  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  Jackson 
amendment  will  lead  to  a  vote.  I  hope 
In  the  very  near  future,  on  the  main 
question  before  us — whether  the  concept 
of  sufficiency  or  superiority  will  guide 
our  negotators  in  the  future.  This  will  be, 
I  think,  the  critical  vote  on  this  ^^iiole 
matter. 

This  treaty  and  agreement  signed  in 
Moscow  by  the  President  recognized  the 


doctrine  of  strategic  sufficiency.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  set  forth  that  doctrine  as 
official  U.S.  policy  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions earlier.  The  President  told  Congress 
earlier  this  year  that  sufficiency  means, 
in  its  narrow  military  sense,  "enough 
force  to  inflict  a  level  of  damage  on  a 
potential  aggressor  sufficient  to  det«r  him 
from  attacking." 

That,  I  think,  is  the  core  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  substitute  which  I 
offered,  with  some  nine  cosponsors,  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Politically,  the  President  said: 
Sufficiency     means     the     maintenance    of 
forces  adequate  to  prevent  us  and  our  allies 
from  being  coerced. 


The  shift  from  outdated  concepts  of 
"superiority '  and  "assured  destruction" 
is  an  extremely  Important  evolutionary 
step,  and  the  Senate  can  usefully  urge 
that  limitations  should  be  sought  on  the 
basis  of  sufficiency. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  all  of  the 
arguments    about    the    relative    num- 
ber of  weapons  we  have.  We  have  dis- 
cussed  that   at   great  length.   I   think 
the    critical    question    In    this    whole 
matter  is  the  atmosphere,  the  attitude, 
which  will  prevail  in  the  next  round  of 
the  SALT  talks.  The  first  series  of  SALT, 
was  quite  useful  and  satisfactory,  lead- 
ing to  a  treaty  and  the  interim  agree- 
ment. The  committee  voted  unanimous- 
ly and  without  amendments  or  reserva- 
tions to  report  both  the  interim  agree- 
ment and  the  treaty.  I  understand  that 
whatever  comes  out  of  SALT  n  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  approval 
as  a  treaty.  The  next  agreement,  if  not 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  certainly  will  be 
similar  to   the  one  before  us  now.   In 
either  case,  the  Senate  or  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  It. 

What  I  object  to  particularly  in  the 
Senator  from  Washington's  amendment 
is  that  it  undermines  the  atmosphere  or 
attitude  under  which  these  negotiations 
would  be  conducted.  The  amendment 
raises  the  question  whether  or  not  we 
are  trying  in  good  faith  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Russians  for  curtail- 
ment of  the  arms  race. 

Even  this  morning,  reports  in  the 
newspapers  about  Mr.  Kissinger's  latest 
mission  to  Moscow  include,  very  opti- 
mistic statements  about  the  possibility 
of  enlarging  trade  and  other  agreements 
with  the  Russians  and  of  settling  the 
lend-lease  account,  which  goes  back  to 
World  War  H. 

I  believe  that  the  relations  have  been 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  do  anything 
which  would  raise  serious  doubts  about 
our  intentions  of  proceeding  to  fruitful 
future  negotiations  with  Russia. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  Important 
matter.  Nobody  knows,  and  I  certainly 
cannot  guarantee,  that  the  Russians 
will  proceed,  but  all  signs  indicate  that 
they  have  recognized  the  futility  of  the 
endless  upward  splrallng  of  the  arma 
race  and  its  enormous  expense.  Cer- 
tainly, we  recognize  that.  We  need  only 
take  a  look  at  our  budget  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  moneys  for  all  kinds 
of  domestic  programs. 
I  believe  the  atmosphere  Is  very  hope- 


ful now  for  a  fruitful  second  round  of 
SALT,  and  I  fear  the  real  danger  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington's  amendment 
is  that  It  undermines  that  atmosphere. 
It  means  that  we  are  to  try  to  catch  up 
with  the  Soviets  in  all  areas  In  which 
we  are  now  not  numerically  equal.  The 
ICBM*s  are  the  critical  Issue  here.  It  Is 
true  they  have  more  ICBM's  than  we 
have,  but  we  have,  overall,  more  stra- 
tegic weapons  than  they  have.  All  the 
testimony  indicates  that,  as  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  have  a  greater  deliverable 
destructive  capacity  than  the  Russians. 
AU   my    amendment   says    Lb   simply 
that  any  new  agreement  should  be  on 
the  basis  of  "overall  equality,  parity,  and 
sufficiency,  taking  into  account  all  rela- 
tive  qualitative   and   quantitative   fac- 
tors." We  are  saying  that  our  policy  Is 
to  seek  in  the  future  what  we  already 
have — an  overall  equality,  or  parity,  or. 
as  the  President  says,  sufficiency.  That 
is  all  my  amendment  says.  I  believe  that 
is  consistent  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Russians  and  our  own  negotiators,  and  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  adopt  this 

substitute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tempore.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  44  Senators,  has  as  its  central 
provision  a  request  to  the  President  to 
seek  a  future  SALT  treaty  that  would 
involve  equal  limits  on  the  interconti- 
nental strategic  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendment  is  clear  in  its  meaning 
of  "equality,"  which  is  defined  by  refer- 
ence to  the  already  approved  treaty  on 
the  ABM.  The  ABM  treaty,  at  Soviet  In- 
sistence, limited  both  covmtrles  to  an 
equal  number  of  sites,  an  equal  number 
of  interceptors,  and  an  equtd  niunber  of 
radars  of  equal  size. 

The  amendment  rejects  the  notion 
that  we  should  accept  numerical  inferi- 
ority in  a  long-term  treaty  because  we 
now.  before  the  follow-on  negotiations 
have  even  begim,  have  technological  su- 
periority. The  amendment  rejects  the 
shortsighted  notion  that  our  temporary 
advantage  in  numbers  of  MIRV  war- 
heads can  compensate  in  a  SALT  IT 
treaty  for  permanent  Soviet  superiority 
in  numbers  and  throw  weight.  We  must 
not  base  our  security  on  an  ephemeral 
advantage,  while  the  Soviets  base  theirs 
on  permanent  ones. 

The  Jackson-Scott  amendment  sup- 
ports the  Integrity  of  the  NATO  alliance 
by  insisting  that  n.S.  forces  dedicated  to 
the  defense  of  our  European  allies  and 
our  friends  in  the  Middle  East  not  be 
limited  in  a  bilateral  treaty  in  which  our 
allies  are  not  full  participants. 

The  amendment  could  be  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  the  Soviets  to  stop  their 
buildup  at  levels  equal  to  our  own.  Tliia 
would  mean  Moscow's  stopping  now  In 
modem  nuclear  submarines  and  not 
building  up  to  the  62  permitted  imder  the 
agreement^-we  are  allowed  44.  It  would 
also  mean  some  dismantling  of  Soviet 
ICBM's — they  have  1,618  to  oar  l.C" 
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but  many  of  these  are  obsolete — and  we 
have  dismantled  or  discontinued  our 
Safeguard  sites  In  two  locations  and  not 
exercised  our  rights  under  the  treaty  at 
a  third. 

The  Pulbrlght  amendment  has  the  ef- 
fect of  nullifying  the  Jackson-Scott 
amendment.  Its  language  Is  deceptively 
similar,  but  In  fact  It  is  quite  opposite  to 
my  amendment.  It  relies  for  its  effect  on 
the  use  of  vague  terms  whose  often  con- 
flicting deflnitions  lie  hidden  In  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  last  several  weeks 
debate  on  my  tunendment. 

By  calling  for  negotiations  on  the  basis 
of  "equality,  partity  and  sufficiency." 
which,  as  the  legislative  history  reveals, 
are  defined  by  Mr,  FtTLBHiGirr  to  Include 
enormous  disparities  on  the  Soviet  side, 
the  Pulbrlght  amendment  would  nullify 
the  Jswjlcson  language  calling  for  equal- 
ity In  a  SALT  n  treaty. 

The  terms  "equality,  parity  and  suf- 
ficiency" are  vague  and  ill-defined.  In 
contrast,  the  Jackson  language  refers  to 
the  simple  principle  of  numerical  equal- 
ity on  which  the  already  ratified  ABM 
treaty  Is  based. 

The  Pulbrlght  amendment  would  un- 
dermine the  current  negotiating  position 
of  the  U.S.  Government  by  jiistifylng  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  numerical  dis- 
parities In  the  Soviet  Union's  favor  that 
the  President  has  accepted  only  on  an 
interim  basis. 

The    Pulbrlght    language    refers    to 
"overall"  equality  and  deletes  the  word 
"intercontinental"    from    the    Jackson 
amendment.     The     legislative     history 
makes  it  clear  that  the  term  "overall."" 
has  been  used  here  to  mean  the  Inclusion 
of  our  aircraft  carriers  and  European 
air  forces  in  a  bilateral  SALT  agreement. 
These  forces  are  vital  to  our  convention- 
al,   nonnuclear    defense    capability    In 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  Moreover, 
adoption  of  this  language  would  justify 
very    substantial    Soviet    advantage    in 
numbers  of  strategic   weapons  on  the 
groimds  that  we  are  ahead  in  MIRV  war- 
heads. This  Is  Senator  PVlbright's  view 
of  the  matter.  The  administration  has 
resisted  this  position  In  the  SALT  talks 
because  the  Soviets,  under  the  interim 
agreement,    retain    the    right    to    press 
ahead  with  MIRV  warheads  of  their  own. 
Thus  Mr.  PuxBRiGHT  would  freeze  the 
Soviet  numerical  advantage — numbers  of 
strategic  launchers — while  inviting  the 
Soviets  to  catch  up  and  surpass  us  in 
the  area  In  which  we  have  a  temporary 
advantage — MIRV  warheads. 

The  reference  to  "qualitative"  factors, 
and  their  Inclusion  in  the  agreement, 
would  put  the  Senate  on  record  in  favor 
of  negotiating  for  limits  that  we  have  no 
means  of  verifying.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing,  for  example,  how  many  war- 
heads are  carried  by  a  Soviet  missile  or 
how  accurate  or  reliable  a  Soviet  missile 
may  be.  Mutual  limits  in  this  area  are 
not  now  possible.  Moreover,  always  in  the 
past  we  have  found  that  the  Soviets  are 
capable  of  matching  our  technology 
when  they  choose  to  do  so. 

The  use  of  the  word  "relevant"  to  de- 
scribe the  qualitative  factors  Mr.  Pdl- 
BRiGHT  has  in  mind  does  not  help.  It  is 
too  vague  to  determine  what  would  or 
would  not  be  included. 


The  Jackson  amendment  calls  for  a 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  equality.  The  Pul- 
brlght amendment,  by  contrast,  merely 
refers  to  "eqiiallty"  as  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiations. Even  if  the  basts  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pm.BRiGHT  were  adequate — and  it  is 
not — there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
Senate  advising  the  President  as  to  its 
preferred  outcome,  a  treaty,  rather  than 
addressing  merely  the  "basis  of  con- 
tinued negotiations." 

If  I  may  summarize,  the  Pulbrlght 
amendment  would  m  effect  nullify  the 
Jackson-Scott  amendment  and  would 
undermine  the  negotiating  position  of 
the  United  States  in  several  respects. 
With  respect  to  our  allies,  it  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  Symington  amendment:  it 
would  compromise  the  forces  dedicated 
to  their  defense  as  well  as  our  own  con- 
ventionELl  defense  capability  by  conced- 
ing the  Soviet  position  on  the  inclusion  of 
these  forces  In  a  bilateral  treaty  on  stra- 
tegic weapons.  It  employs  terms  that  are 
vague  and  contradictory:  "equality," 
"parity,"  and  "sufficiency"  are  hardly 
synonymous  yet  all  three  are  introduced 
as  the  criteria  for  the  negotiating  basis 
for  SALT  n.  It  would  call  for  covering 
In  SALT  n  such  factors  as  missile  ac- 
curacy which  cannot  be  verified. 

In  short  and  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  central  issue  here  is  whether 
or  not,  as  we  go  forward  starting  next 
month  or  the  month  thereafter  to  nego- 
tiate a  permanent  treaty,  we  are  gomg  to 
seek  equality  In  intercontinental  stra- 
tegic forces.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
simply  say  'OK""  to  an  interim  agree- 
ment which  provides  inequality. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

We  say  that  the  Senate  is  exercising 
its  constitutional  authority  to  give  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  affirming  that  we  want, 
in  SALT  n,  in  numbers  of  Intercontinen- 
tal strategic  forces  taking  account  of 
size  or  throw -weight. 

It  will  be  a  tragedy  if  we  do  not  move 
in  that  direction.  The  administration  un- 
derstood this,  and  has  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported the  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.   JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  not  rise  in  this  debate  were  it 
not  for  one  thing  which  is  being  omitted 
in  the  discussion,  which  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  is  the  individual  Member"s  commit- 
ment to  the  future.  These  are  matters  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  world  and 
to  our  own  survival,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  must  examine  Senator  Jack- 
son's amendment  in  terms  of  the  per- 
sonal commitment  wliich  the  individual 
makes  as  a  Senator.  I  shall  be  here  at 
least  until  the  end  of  1974,  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  we  will  have  a  defini- 
tive sort  of  agreement  at  least  within 
that  time.  I  think  we  have  the  right  to 
expect  it. 

So  the  question  of  adopting  the  Jack- 
son amendment  has  never  been  a  ques- 
tion related  to  the  executive  agreement 
we  are  called  on  to  approve.  It  does  not 
make  or  unmake  it.  But  It  does  commit 


the  individual  to  a  poUcy  for  the  United 
States,  and  this  Is  quite  In  addition  to 
what  we  are  advising  the  President.  I 
am  not  going  to  sidvlse  the  President  to 
do  something  I  do  not  believe  In,  which 
is  what  I  would  be  doing  if  I  supported 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  because  he  commits  us  to 
equality  in  a  given  weapon  without  any 
regard  to  even  the  march  of  technology, 
let  alone  the  existing  situation. 

I  am  known  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  be  very  active  in  the  sifEairs  of  Eu- 
rope, and  I  believe,  therefore,  that  they 
count  very  heavily,  not  only  upon  the 
American  nuclear  umbrella,  but  upon 
the  measured  response  concept,  and  that 
everything  does  not  just  mean  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Pulbricht)  has 
pointed  out.  any  other  treaty  that  is  pro- 
posed we  will  have  to  approve,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  be  committed  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  I  would  be  if  I  voted  for  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to  vote  even 
for  the  doctrine  of  parity  in  respect  to 
that  particular  weapon,  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile.  Rather,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  to,  as  Senator  Pulbright's 
substitute  amendment  provides,  be  siu-e 
of  ovu"  sufficiency,  equality,  and  parity, 
call  it  what  you  wUl,  in  any  way  that  it 
seems  to  us  in  this  coimtry  we  have  it. 
They  have  interior  Unes;  we  have  ex- 
terior lines.  We  have  seas;  they  have 
land.  We  have  a  naval  tradition:  they 
have  a  rail  line  and  naval  tradition.  We 
have  manned  bombers  highly  sophisti- 
cated beyond  any  vessel.  They  are  liigh- 
ly  deficient  in  that  respect. 

It  all  depends  on  the  g£une  you  are 
playing,  Mr.  President.  I  am  a  tennis 
player,  and  I  know  It  Is  sure  death  if  you 
play  the  other  guy's  game.  But  that  is 
what  is  sought  to  do  here,  with  refer- 
ence to  one  particular  weapons  sj'stem. 
I  believe  ever>'  Senator  is  free,  and  he 
should  not  limit  himself.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  agreement.  We  would 
simply  be  limiting  om-selves,  as  well  as 
the  President. 

One  other  point,  which  I  hope  will  ap- 
peal even  to  Senator  Jacksox  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment. 

I  really  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  why 
in  lines  20  and  21,  if  I  may  have  the 
Senator's  attention,  they  continue  to 
carry  these  words: 

Limited  to  a  prudent  strategic  posture. 

Do  we  not  have  that  now?  Is  this  an 
indictment?  I  must  say  for  the  life  of  me 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
the  President,  whom  Senator  Jackson 
represents — and  that  has  been  borne 
out;  I  cannot  quarrel  with  it — would  sup- 
port that  statement.  I  hope  very  much, 
should  the  amendment  be  agreed  to.  that 
that  will  be  changed,  because  it  is  not 
only  invidious  to  him.  it  is  even  bad 
notice  to  Russians. 

I  Just  call  this  detail  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  now.  be- 
cause I  shall  be  moving  to  It  later  if  we 
get  to  that  sttige.  But  In  substance  and 
in  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not 
only  advice  to  the  President.  It  Is  a  com- 
mitment by  each  of  us.  And  for  me  as  one 
Senator  from  a  great  State  with  about 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  ix>pulatlon.  I 
cannot  oonunit  myself  now  that  my  pol- 


ler for  the  next  5  years  is  going  to  be  to 
Mdc  parity  In  Intercontinental  strate- 
!teforcea  as  to  one  particular  weajxm.  I 
S*  wish  to  seek  it  in  a  lot  of  things.  I 
^  decide  the  Russian  posture  la  such 
Sa^  I  want  superiority  next  year,  that 
iam  not  satisfied  with  parity  and  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  suffldwicy.  I  do  not 
,^t  to  lock  myself  In  by  this  deciara- 
ti«Hi  of  policy.  ^     i      * 

Therefore.  I  believe  It  is  prudent  not 
to  agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  10  mln- 

Mr.  President,  as  is  apparent  frcan  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  this  morn- 
ing during  the  course  of  this  debate  on 
the  interim  agreement,  much  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  problem  of 
measuring  the  balance  of  nuclear  power 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Every  Senator  beheves  that  any  treaty 
should  assure  us  equality  or  parity  with 
the  Soviets.  But  there  are  clear  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  regard  to  what  con- 
stitutes equality  or  parity. 

The  operative  clause  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  to  the  interim  agreement — 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241 — reads  as 
follows: 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  principle  of 
United  States-Soviet  eqxuiUty  reflected  In 
the  antlballlstlc  missile  treaty,  and  urges 
and  requests  the  President  to  seek  a  future 
treaty  that.  Inter  alia,  wotild  not  limit  the 
United  States  to  levels  of  Intercontinental 
strategic  forces  Inferior  to  the  limits  pro- 
vided for  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  Senator  Jackson  has  explained. 
"levels  of  intercontinental  strategic 
forces"  refers  to  niunbers  of  ICBM's. 
SLBM's,  and  intercontinental  bombers, 
taking  into  account  total  missile  throw- 
weight.  While  these  are  most  certainly 
vital  elements  of  the  overall  strategic 
balance,  they  are  by  no  means  the  only 
factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
In  measuring  the  relative  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  many  other  vital  factors, 
such  as  niunbers  of  warheads,  accuracy, 
megatonnage,  survivability,  penetrability, 
deployment,  technical  reliability,  quality 
of  command  and  control  systems,  geo- 
graphic factors,  and  the  overall  quality 
of  weapons  systems,  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  measure  of  the  nuclear 
balance  of  power. 

While  Senator  Jackson  would  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  these  other  fac- 
tors, he  has  made  it  clear  that  equality 
In  ICBM's,  SLBM's.  Intercontinental 
bombers,  and  missile  throw-weight  Is  a 
minimal  condition  of  overall  equality. 
He  has  specifically  ruled  out  our  forward 
base  systems  as  a  legitimate  element  in 
measuring  the  strategic  balance.  He  dis- 
misses many  other  factors  as  merely 
technological,  arguing  that  technology 
always  evens  out  in  the  long  run.  He 
has  stated  that: 

The  present  VS.  advantage  In  strategic 
weapons  technology,  which  now  offsets  Soviet 
numerical  superiority,  cannot  be  aaauied 
In  a  long  t«-m  treaty.  What  may  be  a  ttrter- 
able  basis  for  an  Interim  agreement,  there- 
fore, would  be  intolerable  as  the  basts  for 
a  treaty. 

Senator  Jackson's  restrictive  defini- 
tion of  "Intercontinental  strategic 
forces"  has  provtrfted  an  interesting  re- 


sponse from  eiwl while  supporters.  Tbe 
administration,  whose  motives  In  sup- 
portlng  the  Jackson  amendmeot  reomin 
unclear,  has  spedflcaUy  withdrawn  Its 
endorseooaBt  of  Senator  Jackson's  own 
Interpretation.  WWte  House  Press  Sec- 
retary, Ronald  Zlegler,  stated  on  Au- 
gust 9: 

Seoator  Jackaon  said  that  his  amendment 
excludes  a  oooBld««rtlon  of  European  nu- 
clear forces  In  future  SALT  negottsAlonB  for 
achieving  equaUty  in  totercontinental 
stiwteglo  syvtcms.  .  .  .  The  tJnlted  Btotea 
does  not  en<k>iM  that  elaboration.  .  .  .  Any 
elaboration  oC  the  type  I  Just  referred  to.  we 
feel,  iB  ff>yp7''*>^*"g  that  should  be  propMrly 
discussed  and  determined  at  the  negotiating 
table  as  we  ijroceed  to  SALT  2. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
Stennis.  a  cosponsor  of  the  Jackson 
amendment,  has  also  gone  considerably 
beyond  Senator  Jackson's  restrictive 
definition.  Speaking  in  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 15,  Senator  Stinnis  said: 

A  permanent  treaty  .  .  .  must  .  .  .  balance 
the  level  of  strategic  forces  on  both  sides  by 
oonalderlng  tlie  numbers  oC  launches, 
numbers  of  warheads,  destructive  power  of 
weapons,  and  potential  growth  within  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  This,  as  I  understand  It, 
la  the  maJn  aim  of  the  second  portion  of  the 
Jackson  amendment. 


But  this  understanding  does  not  co- 
incide with  Senator  Jackson's  own  in- 
terpretation. 

All  this  is  to  point  out  that  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  by  focusing  only  on  a 
fraction  of  the  strategic  balance,  could 
possibly  prevent  the  negotiation  of  a 
follow-on  treaty  based  on  overall  stra- 
tegic equality.  The  administration  Uim- 
dered  by  not  determining  at  the  outset 
what  was  meant  by  "intercontinental 
strategic  forces."  Many  Senators  have 
been  confused  by  the  administration's 
premature  endorsement  of  the  Jackson 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  objective  of  our  policy  in  future  arms 
control  negotiations  must  be  to  stabilize 
the  arms  race  on  the  basts  of  equality  in 
the  deterrent  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  only 
on  such  a  basis  that  both  powers  will  feel 
sufficiently  secure  to  refrain  from  further 
strategic  arms  buildups.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  more  important  goal  of  UJ3.  policy 
than  the  achievement  of  this  kind 
of  equilibrium  that  preserves  our  secu- 
rity, guarantees  the  sufficiency  of  our  de- 
fense, and  frees  us  from  the  dangers  and 
debilitating  expense  of  a  spirsillng  arms 
race. 

If  we  are  to  advise  the  President  on 
strategic  arms  negotiations,  therefore.  I 
believe  we  should  advise  him  on  the  ob- 
jective of  such  negotiations — the  objec- 
tive of  stabilizing  the  arms  race  on  the 
basis  of  overall  equality  and  the  preser- 
vation of  VS.  sufficiency  In  strategic 
defense.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  wise  for  us 
to  prejudge  the  negotiations  and  set 
minimal  conditions  with  regard  to  reach- 
ing that  objective.  To  believe  in  a  con- 
gressional voice  in  foreign  policy  does 
not  mean  that  the  Senate  should  pre- 
scribe an  exact  technical  form  for  a  fol- 
low-on treaty.  Strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions are  extraordinarily  complex,  and 
agreements  are  reached  only  after  nu- 


merous proposals  and  packacss  are  put 
forth  by  both  sides  and  tbelr  Impllea- 
ttons  fnlly  anaiyzed  by  technical  eoc- 
perte.  For  us  to  deny  our  negotiators  tbait 
fleztbUtty  will  not  further  the  proqpaets 
of  a  f  oUow-on  agreement. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  revise 
the  Jackson  amendment  to  stress  the 
need  to  assure  la  a  future  treaty  overall 
equality  in  United  Stirtee-Sovlet  stra- 
tegic ntidear  strength  rather  than  nu- 
merical   equality     in    intercontinental 
stratede    weapons    systems    aiooe.    In 
supporting     such     a     chance,     I     do 
not   wish   to   prejudge   Senator   Jack- 
son's own  view   that  overall   equality 
may    at    some    future    date    require 
rough    equality     to    ICBM's,     SLBlTs, 
toterconttoraital    bombers,    and    missile 
throw-weight.    My    purpose    Is    not    to 
exclude    the    Jackson    formula    from 
consideraUon  at  SALT  2.  but  rather  to 
broaden  Senate  advice  to  allow  consid- 
eration of  alternative  proposals  as  well — 
proposals  that  would  Insure  an  overall 
eqtiallty  and  U.S.  defense  sufDdency.  Tbt 
strategic  balance  Is  not  so  sensitive  as  to 
require  mathematical  precisian  to  any 
stogie  componwit  or  set  of  components. 
Insistence  on  such  precision  means  that 
the  negotiations  will  fall,  or  that  both 
sides  will  build  to  parity  across  the  whole 
spectrum  of  nuclear  weaptms.  The  Jack- 
son formula,  as  it  now  stands.  Is  a  pre- 
scription for  an  accelerated  arms  race. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  a  particu- 
lar design  to  mind  for  a  f oUow-oo  SALT 
treaty.  As  chairman  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
briefed  by  representatives  of  the  admln- 
istration  several  tiroes  during  the  past 
2  years  on  progress  at  SALT  1. 1  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  complexity  of  the  strate- 
gic  Issues,    and   how   Imaginative   and 
reeourceful  our  negotiators  must  be  to 
Identifying  the  best  means  of  stabilizing 
the  arms  race.  I  do  not  have  any  btodlng 
recommendations  to  make  to  our  nego- 
tiators with  regard  to  the  weight  that 
should  be   given,   for  example,  to  our 
forward    base    systeme,    to    geographic 
differences,   and  to   differences   to  de- 
ployment modes.  I  do  not  know  what 
technological  factors  can  be  controlled 
to  a  formal  treaty — what  technological 
breakthroughs  there  might  be  to  na- 
tional means   of   verification,  or   what 
political  breakthroughs  there  mlcht  be 
to  the  area  of  on-site  Inspection.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  limit  the  possibilities  to 
advance. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  and  many 
other  Senators  have  urged  that  we  em- 
phasize the  prtoclple  of  overall  equality 
rather  than  numerical  equality  to  toter- 
conttoental  strategic  systems  alone.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  free  our  nego- 
tiators from  the  narrowness  of  the  Jack- 
son amendment.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
wiU  go  on  record  supporting  the  prto- 
clple of  overall  equaUty  and  the  preser- 
vation of  UJ3.  defense  sufficiency.  That 
will  give  our  negotiators  general  advice 
without  restrictive  minimal  condltiooa. 
This.  I  believe,  is  the  best  means  ol  fur- 
thering prospects  for  the  next  round  of 
negotiations. 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    1 
yi^d  myseU  12  mlnuUw. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B«wT8«N).  The  Senator  from  California 
Is  recognized  for  12  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presidenk,  I  was 
in  the  Soviet  Union  last  week  and  I 
should  like  to  express  some  thoughts 
concerning  my  soundings  and  findings 
there  as  they  relate  to  the  Senate  and 
to  SALT.  The  people  I  met  there  were 
talking  about  the  very  Issues  we  are 
dlscusslxm  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  came  back  from  the  Soviet  Union 
with  my  own  convictions  reinforced  that 
an  amendment  like  that  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fitlbright) 
Is  a  vital  Ingredient  of  success  in  carry- 
ing on  continued  successful  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  reinforced 
the  convictions  I  took  with  me  that  it 
would  be  harmful  to  our  future  scaling 
down  of  the  arms  race  to  adopt  the 
Jackson  amendment. 

The  original  purpose  of  my  trip  to 
E^irope  was  to  compete  In  track  meets 
In  London  and  Helsinki.  But  once  It  ap- 
peared that  the  SALT  agreements  were 
in  danger  of  being  stalled  and  encum- 
bered by  the  Jackson  amendment,  and 
once  the  Senate  had  declared  an  extra 
week's  recess  after  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. I  decided  to  explore,  on  my  own, 
and.  incidentally,  at  my  own  expense, 
the  situation  inside  the  Soviet  Union  as 
it  relates  to  the  SALT  situation.  I  went 
there  In  an  unofficial  capacity.  I  am 
certainly  not  setting  myself  up  as  an  in- 
stant expert  on  Soviet  affairs  after 
spending  a  week  there.  I  talked  with 
only  a  limited  number  of  people,  most  of 
them  were  American  newsmen  and 
American  diplomatic  officials.  But  with 
all  of  them  SALT  was  clearly  a  pressing 
and  distressing  issue — yet  one  also  of 
hope.  Everyone  I  talked  to  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  subject  re- 
flected dismay,  concern,  and  confusion 
over  the  effect  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment on  the  arms  race. 

They  were  dismayed  that  the  SALT 
agreement,  perhaps  the  most  complex 
International  agreement  we  have  ever 
negotiated  with  another  nation,  should 
be  subjected  to  1 1th -hour  Improvisation 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

They  were  concerned  that  adoption 
of  the  amendment  could  jeopardize  arms 
limitation  and  arms  reduction  talks  in 
the  future.  They  felt  that  the  Soviets 
could  never  be  sure,  after  an  agreement 
was  negotiated,  that  its  import  would 
not  be  suddenly  changed  in  Its  Import 
by  Senate  action.  These  people  were  con- 
fused by  the  prospect  that  the  same  ad- 
ministration which  had  painstakingly 
negotiated  this  agreement,  after  years 
of  hard  work,  might  be  supporting  last- 
minute  legislative  changes.  The  fact  that 
the  administration  claims  It  supports  the 
j£u:ksQn  amendment  but  does  not  sup- 
port what  Senator  Jackson  says  his 
amendment  means  only  adds  to  their 
confusion,  as  It  has  added  to  the  confu- 
sion here. 

Many  arguments  have  been  exchanged 
among  us  in  the  Senate  recently  on  the 
SALT  agreements  and  [MUtlcularly  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment. The  issue  of  equality  has  been 
foremost  in  our  minds  as  we  debate  the 
questions  posed  by  that  amendment. 


Some  of  us  are  disturbed  by  the  un- 
comfortable thought  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  equality  may  lose  Its  signif- 
icance— due  to  the  overkill  factor — and 
really  mean  equality  in  death  rather 
than  life. 

That  is  why  SALT — with  the  hope  that 
it  will  scale  down  the  colossal  dangers 
and  incredible  costs  of  the  arms  race — 
Is  so  essential. 

But  in  effect  we  all  agree  that  the 
United  States  must  have  equality  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  strengrth  and 
in  military  strength  generally.  We  dis- 
agree onlj'  on  how  equality  should  be 
measured,  calculated,  counted. 

Naturally,  equality  is  very  important 
to  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well. 

They  are  proud  of  the  progress  made 
by  their  country  and  gratified  that  the 
agreements  limiting  strategic  weaponry 
recognize  their  new  and  equal  status. 

To  be  part  of  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  negotiated  on  the  basis  of 
equaUty  means  a  great  deal  to  them. 

So  I  think  it  is  clear  that  everyone 
wants  equality — the  Soviet  people,  the 
Soviet  Government,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, and  everj'  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

No  one  has  a  monopoly  on  represent- 
ing the  argument  for  equality. 

The  question  is.  How  do  we  define 
equality?  I  have  already  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  what  coimts  is  overall  strategic  par- 
ity— not  merely  megatonnage  and  num- 
bers of  launchers. 

It  is  equality  in  this  overall  sense  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  is  concerned  about. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  Soviet 
military  planners  who  are  concerned 
about  our  numerical  superiority  in  stra- 
tegic bombers  and  aircraft  carriers.  But 
they  have  to  consider  all  the  factors,  just 
as  we  do. 

Almost  exactly  10  years  a^o,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  confronted 
each  other  over  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Only  a  year  later,  in  1963,  Moscow  and 
Washington  signed  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty.  Par  from  stunting  the  arms  race, 
however,  the  test-ban  treaty  had  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  accelerating  imder- 
ground  testing  and  speeding  up  the  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons  of  destruction 
to  offset  the  suppased  concession  repre- 
sented by  the  treaty  Itself. 

Now  we  face  a  parallel  danger — that 
SALT  may  mean  more  weapons,  not 
fewer  weapons. 

Thus,  far,  that  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  SALT. 

During  the  long  years  of  negotiation, 
we  and  the  Soviets  have  rushed  new  pro- 
grams along  to  beat  any  standstill  agree- 
ments that  might  be  signed. 

And  both  of  us  have  poured  vast  simis 
into  new  weapons  systems  for  "bargain- 
ing chip"  purposes — constructing  them 
at  great  cost  simply  to  be  ready  to  give 
them  up. 

And  no  sooner  had  administration 
spokesmen  hailed  the  agreements  finally 
negotiated  in  Moscow  ae  a  step  toward 
halting  the  arms  race  than  they  turned 
around  and  asked  for  newer,  fancier,  and 
more  expensive  weapoma. 
I  tblak  we  should  remind  ourselves 


that  the  purpose  of  the  whole  Idea  of  the 
SALT  negotiations  Is  arm's  limitation 
and  eventually  arm's  reduction,  not  es- 
calation. 

Plainly,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  ent»ed  a  period  ol 
testing — testing  each  other's  good  faith, 
testing  each  other's  promises,  testing  the 
possibilities  for  a  world  without  over- 
kill, even  testing  the  posslbllltes  for  a 
world  without  any  arms  race  at  all. 

This  testing  period  is  very  delicate. 
Everyone  I  talked  to  in  Russia  who  was 
informed  on  the  subject  stressed  that  one 
serious  incident  could  set  back  progress 
for  10  years.  Something  comparable  to 
the  U-2  incident  or  the  Czech  invasion 
could  crush  our  new  hopes  for  peace. 

I  think  the  Senate  shoiUd  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  prevent  another 
disruptive  crisis. 

That  means,  among  other  things,  we 
must  make  sure  that  civilians  retain  con- 
trol over  our  huge  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

The  recent  case  of  General  Lavelle  is 
a  horrifying  example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  misgiiided  military  men  take 
top-level  decisions  into  their  own  hands. 
We  must  make  sure  that  nothing  re- 
motely similar  jars  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  critical  point  in 
time. 

And  we  should  ratify  the  interim 
agreement  without  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment. The  amendment,  I  am  convinced, 
threatens  the  current  effort  to  reduce 
tensions  between  oiu:  two  powerful 
nations. 

There  are  many  in  this  country  who 
say,  "we  just  cannot  trust  the  Russians." 
TTiere  are  many  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
say.  "we  just  cannot  trust  the  Ameri- 
cans." 

The  interim  agreement  is  not  based 
upon  trust.  In  fact,  we  need  the  SALT 
agreements  precisely  because  we  do  not 
trust  each  other.  These  agreements  allow 
both  sides  to  carry  out  their  own  inspec- 
tion via  satelUte.  so  that  each  v^ill  Imow 
if  the  other  violates  the  agreement.  Each 
side  has  pledged  not  to  interfere  with 
that  freedom  precisely  because  each  side 
wants  to  retain  the  power  of  surveillance 
for  its  own  use. 

Halting  and  eventually  reversing  the 
arms  race  is  in  everyone's  best  interest. 
That  is  why  the  Russian  people  wd- 
comed  the  visit  by  President  Nixcai  last 
May — not  because  they  had  shed  the 
legacy  of  mistrust  in  one  stroke,  but  be- 
cause they  knew  that  one  step  toward 
peace  however  small,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Memories  of  war  are  still 
very  fresh  in  their  minds. 

At  the  time  of  the  announced  mining 
of  Haiphong  Harbor,  there  was  a  general 
fear  that  the  Nixon  visit  to  Moscow  would 
be  cancelled. 

When  that  news  threw  American  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war  right 
into  Soviet  laps,  the  leaders  of  the  Krem- 
lin had  to  weigh  their  friendship  for 
North  Vietnam  and  their  own  concerns 
for  freedom  of  the  sea«  against  their 
desire  to  convince  their  people  that  they 
are  really  working  for  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  the  treaty  on  Berlin, 
and  behind  it  the  whole  issue  of  rela- 
tions between  East  and  West  Germany, 
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were  pending  in  the  West  German  pwUa- 
Snt  soviet  cancellation  of  the  Nixon 
v^  would  almost  surely  have  speUed 
the  defeat  of  that  treaty. 

And  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
nrinclple  of  equality  reflected  in  the 
SALT  agreements  was  and  is  very  im- 
Dortant  to  Soviet  citizens. 

So  for  all  these  reasons — the  desire  to 
take  concrete  steps  toward  curbing  the 
arms  race,  the  BerUn  treaty,  and  the 
^e     of     equality— the     Nixon     visit 

'^T  congratulate   the   leaders    of   both 
countries  for  the  progress  achieved  on 

that  trip.  ^  „     ...    , 

Soviet  leaders  cannot  be  totally  blind 
to  poUtlcal  considerations  at  home.  Ba- 
sically, of  course. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  still  a  repressive 
dictatorship. 

The  treatment  meted  out  to  gifted  men 
like  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and  the 
Medvedev  brothers  is  deplorable. 

Talented,  dissident  inteUectuals  who 
have  not  yet  captured  western  attention 
fare  much  worse. 

And  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  minority  groups  is  shocking. 

But  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  in 
terms  of  economics,  life  for  the  ordinary 
person  inside  the  U.SJ3.R.  is  better  than 
it  was  either  under  the  czars  or  under 
Stalin.  ^  ^ 

The  repression  of  free  speech  is  re- 
pugnant to  me.  and  to  all  of  us. 

But  Soviet  leaders  are,  at  any  rate, 
groping  toward  a  better  life  for  the  Rus- 
sian consumer. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  pledged  to  increase  the  protein  con- 
tent of  the  Soviet  diet  by  25  percent 
within  5  years. 
I  saw  many  new  hoxising  developments. 
And  I  was  told  that  many  frank  and 
vigorous  debates  are  permitted  on  ways 
of  unsnarling  local  administration  and 
overcoming  the  petty  bureaucracy  that 
stifles  Soviet  life. 

So  it  appears  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  slowly  moving  toward  a  better 
life  for  its  people  at  home  and  a  more 
peaceful  atmosphere  abroad. 
This  is  a  critical  time. 
Gyorgy  Arbatov.  director  of  the  U.S.A. 
Institute  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, was  one  of  those  who  emphasized 
to  me  the  need  to  shield  this  delicate  test- 
ing period  from  international  shocks. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 12  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomla  is  rec<«nized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  cMitext,  it  is  plain  that  the  Jackson 
amendment  sours  the  atmosphere  of 
detente. 

Although  the  State  Department  denies 
that  it  Intends  to  commit  any  violations 
of  the  spirit  of  the  SALT  agreements,  the 
administration's  "now-you-see-it-now- 
you-don't"  species  ol  support  for  the 
Jackson  am^idment  can  only  heighten 
Soviet  fears. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington  stated  recently  that  a  con- 


fident and  secure  Soviet  Union  Is  a  dan 
gerous  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  the  opposite. 

Fortimately,  the  qiustlon  does  not  re- 
quire an  elther-or-Bohition. 

Ratification  ot  the  Interim  agreement 
Is  in  the  beet  Interest  of  both  countries. 

Judging  from  what  I  learned  on  my 
trip  adopting  the  Jackson  amendment 
could  undermine  the  chances  of  further 
Soviet  initiatives  toward  peace  and 
hamper  the  success  of  American  efforts 

Such  action  would  sadly  disappoint  the 
hopes  for  a  better  world  shared  by  So- 
viet and  American  cttlaens  alike. 
Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yleid?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frtMn  Cailfomla  may  not  yleid.  His 
time  has  expired.  .^     *     t 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
jield  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  may 

yield  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TbB  Sen- 
ator may  yield  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  „      ,^     *    t 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  questions  of  the  Senator  from 

CallforrUa.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.  ^   ,,  ,, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
vmderstood  the  Senator  from  California 
correctly,  he  returned  recently  from  a 
trip  to  Russia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  was  there  last  week. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Last  week? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  from  California  detect  any 
reaction  to  the  effort  to  change  the  ne- 
gotiating approach  through  the  Jackson 
amendment?  Was  there  any  reaction 
while  the  Senator  was  thCTC?  I  have  read 
a  newspaper  referring  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Izvestia,  which  said  that  the 
Russians  thought  that  the  Jackson 
amendment  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
interim  agreement. 

Did  the  Senator  have  any  discussion 
and  observe  any  reaction  concerning  the 
Russian  attitude  toward  the  Jackson 
Eimendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  precisely  the  purpose  of  my  visit  to 
Moscow  at  this  time.  I  wanted  to  explore 
precisely  that  matter.  While  there,  I 
talked  to  American  diplomats  and  Amer- 
ican newsmen,  as  well  as  other  people, 
including  Soviet  citizens.  I  also  talked 
to  one  official  with  important  retsponsl- 
bllltles  relating  to  our  country. 

Universally,  those  who  had  an  opinion 
expressed  grave  c<Hicem  over  the  effect 
of  the  Jackson  amendment  on  future  ef- 
forts to  scale  down  the  arms  race.  They 
felt  that  that  amendment  would  be  In- 
terpreted as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  SALT  talks.  They  believe  that  uni- 
lateridly  changing  the  most  intricate 
agreement  ever  negotiated  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  se- 
verely threaten  our  hopes  for  a  more 
peaceful  world. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  been  said  in 
the  cloakrooms,  but  not  on  the  floor,  that 
In  his  eagemses  to  get  an  agreement  in 
Moscow,  the  President  was  sold  a  bill  of 
gtwds.  He  went  to  Moscow,  after  his  ne- 
gotiators had  failed  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, with  the  Intent  of  getttog  agree- 
ment, regardless  of  the  consequences, 
whether  it  protected  us  or  not. 

Did  the  Saaator  from  California  hear 
anyone  In  Moscow  suggest  that  the  Presl  - 
dent  had  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  be- 
cause of  Ms  eagerness  to  get  an  agree- 
ment for  political  purposes? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  abso- 
lutely not.  A  universal  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed to  me  that  a  very  careful  and 
prudent  process,  culminating  in  the 
President's  visit  to  Moscow,  had  pro- 
diiced  a  treaty  and  interim  agreement 
that  was  a  safe  and  fair  bargain  for  both 
sides,  and  that  both  documents  Increased 
the  prospects  for  peace. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  were 
any  of  the  Americans  the  Senator  spoke 
to  In  the  onbassy  in  Moscow  apprehen- 
sive that  this  matter  ml^^t  cause  diffi- 
culty to  the  next  step  at  SALT? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Those  American  of- 
flclais  and  diplomats  who  expressed  their 
opinion  to  me — and  I  use  my  language 
carefully  because  I  do  not  want  to  get 
any  individual  In  trouble — said  that  they 
hoped  the  Jackson  amendment  would  be 
d^eated  because  they  thought  It  would 
damage  chances  for  halting  the  arms 
race.  They  expressed  the  hope  that  If  the 
Jackson  amendment  were  agreed  to.  It 
would  be  modified  by  an  amendment 
such  as  that  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mentioned  Mr.  Arbatov.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.A.  Institute  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  top  students  of  our  country  and 
has  been  the  head  of  this  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr 
Arbatov  has  been  here  and  has  visited 
otir  coimtry.  as  the  Senator  knows  quite 
well.  I  think  he  is  most  anxious  for  im- 
proved relations  between  Russia  and  our 
coimtry.  Did  the  Senator  have  any  dis- 
cussion with  him? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Arbatov  expressed  concern  over  the  de- 
lay and  expressed  concern  over  the  effect 
that  the  Jackson  amendment  would  have 
on  future  efforts  to  negotiate  down  the 
present  high  scale  of  the  arms  race. 

He  also  expressed  concern  that  there 
had  not  been  more  recognition  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  statemait  of 
principles  that  was  adopted  at.  the  time 
of  the  President's  visit  to  Moscow.  He 
apparently  had  not  been  aware  that  just 
before  I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Senate  did  adopt  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  did  exactly  that  to  some 
degree.  He  felt  that  the  statement 
adopted  in  Moscow  sets  forth  clearly  the 
hopes  of  both  sides  for  steps  toward  peace 
and  a  reduction  of  the  arms  race,  and  he 
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expresed  the  fear  that  the  adoption  o! 
the  Jackson  amendment  would  be  inter- 
preted a«  a  violation  of  that  spirit. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator 
get  the  feeling  that  the  Russians  are  very 
anxious  to  divert  their  resources  to  more 
destructive  forces  and  to  continue  to 
build  larger  and  larger  and  more  and 
more  intercontlnentol  missiles? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  Soviet  leaders 
are  concerned  about  not  being  able  to 
meet  the  economic  demands  of  their  peo- 
ple. Like  us.  they  see  no  hope  of  doing 
that  unless  the  arms  race  is  reduced. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator  see 
this  morning  a  preliminary  report  in 
which  Mr.  Kissinger  said  he  believed 
there  had  been  agreement  on  the  settle- 
ment of  this  Lend  Lease  Act  for  probably 
$500  million  to  be  paid  over  30  years? 
Guidelines  for  a  large  trade  agreement 
are  also  apparently  in  the  making. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  I  ad- 
ditional minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  that  is  so.  is  it 
not  quite  inconsistent  with  the  assump- 
tion implicit  in  the  Jackson  amendmait 
that  the  Russians  are  determined  to  go 
all  out  to  get  a  flrst-strlke  capacity 
against  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  so.  I  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  on  that  point  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  testi- 
mony amd  for  his  evidence  based  on  his 
persoxaal  observations  in  Moscow,  which 
have  been  very  well  elucidated  and 
which  should  be  taken  into  accoimt  by 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Most  of  what  I  said  was  based  on  conver- 
sations with  Americans  rather  than  peo- 
ple who  are  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union ; 
and  I  was  interested  in  the  beliefs  of 
Americans  on  the  scene,  and  with  re- 
spect to  what  we  are  grappling  with  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
wished  to  speak  at  this  time. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  whose 

time  Is  the  request  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  is  not  counted  as  part  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BOLD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Very  well. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vli'glnia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  member  of  this 
staff,  Jim  Sanderson,  may  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  today  during 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure, 
except  during  rollcall  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYED.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  i.-'aninwus  consent  that  the  time 
oe  chari:  d  sigainst  me. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  such  part  of  my  time  be  yielded  to 
me  as  I  may  require  for  purposes  of  this 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia.      _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say.  first  of  all.  that  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
important  that  he  brings  back  to  us  a 
message  from  the  Soviet  Union  obtained 
as  recently  as  a  week  ago. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  the  reaction  he  found  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  predictable  one.  A  year  ago 
last  July,  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate at  the  Kremlin  in  an  interview 
with  the  Soviet  Premier,  Mr.  Kosygln, 
at  which  time  I  pressed  a  number  of 
questions  upon  him  concerning  the  pos- 
sibilities of  arms  limitation.  The  SALT 
talks  were  then  under  way;  it  was  an 
open  question  a.s  to  whether  a  nrst-step 
agreement  could  be  entered  into,  and  I 
was  interested  in  trying  to  plumb  the 
Premier,  in  order  to  ascertain  just  what 
view  the  Soviet  Government  took  toward 
the  talks  at  that  time. 

Again  and  again.  Mr.  Kosygln  came 
back  to  equality  as  the  governing  prin- 
ciple, both  for  successfully  completing 
the  first  round  of  the  talks  and  for  any 
talks  thereafter.  He  emphasized  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  assembled  a  nuclear 
capability  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  a  fact  that  would  have  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  any  agreements  that 
might  be  reached. 

In  this  respect,  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Premier  is  no  different  than  the 
attitude  so  often  expressed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  We.  too,  insist  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  these  negotiations  could 
ever  have  succeeded,  nor  any  agreement 
ever  entered  into  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  at  the  summit  meeting  in  Mos- 
cow, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  approxi- 
mate equality  in  nuclear  strength,  exist- 
ing between  the  two  powers. 

I  never  did  understand  that  old  formu- 
lation of  Mr.  Acheson  that  successful 
negotiations  must  proceed  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  It  never  made  any  sense. 
We  never  really  analyzed  it.  We  just  ac- 
cepted It  as  a  maxim  of  faith. 

Obviously,  if  one  side  has  a  preponder- 
ance of  strength  and  the  other  side  a 
debilitating  weakness,  either  the  side 
with  the  preponderance  of  strength  can 
Impose  its  will  on  the  weaker  side,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  need  for  negotia- 
tions, or  the  weaker  side  will  refrain  from 
negotiations,  knowing  it  Is  not  in  a  satis- 
factory bargaining  position. 

It  was  only  because  we  had  finally 
come  to  an  approximate  equality  of  posi- 
tion that   made   it   possible   for   us   to 


negotiate  an  agreement,  and  the  same 
approach  is  going  to  be  a  prerequisite  to 
any  future  agreement.  That  1b  their  posi- 
tion, and  that  is  our  position,  as  the 
Senator  from  California  has  so  well 
observed. 

Now,  my  first  question  to  the  Senator 
relates  to  the  amendment  that  the  dis- 
tinguished ch  irman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  Jackson  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  read  the  language  of  the 
substitute  amendment : 


vS-  -.>. 


Tlie  Congress  supports  contlniied  negotUk- 
llons  to  achieve  further  limitations  on  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  systems  \rlth  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  beats  of 
overall  ea.uallty,  parity,  end  suflictency, 
talcing  into  account  all  relevant  qualitttlve 
and  quantitative  factors  pertaining  to  the 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  systems  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 

United  States  of  America." 

• 

Can  the  Senator  from  California  think 
of  a  more  all-embracive  way  of  express- 
ing the  principle  of  equality  than  that 
contained  in  the  language  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  I  carmot.  I  think 
that  the  substitute  amendment  is  su- 
perbly drafted.  It  sets  forth  the  basic 
purposes  that  should  be  the  guidepost 
for  the  United  States  In  Its  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Judging  from  my 
soimdlngs  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am 
certain  that  they  would  recognize  this 
amendment  as  acceptable,  fair,  and 
reasonable. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator  from  California.  For  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  constantly 
inveigh  the  principle  of  equality,  here  it 
is,  stated  as  accurately  and  fully  as  it 
can  be  stated;  if  they  really  want  equal- 
ity, the  way  to  get  it  is  to  vote  for  this 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  difficulty  with  the 
Jackson  amendment  is  that  it  strives  for 
inequality  In  the  name  of  equality.  If  one 
were  to  apply,  literally,  the  terms  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  and  visualize  it  as 
an  old-fashioned  gold  scale — I  can  use 
that  simile  because  the  Senator  from 
California  is  very  familiar  with  the  gold 
scale,  the  way  we  used  to  balance  bags 
of  gold  on  one  side  against  weights  on 
the  other  that  counterbalanced  it,  so  that 
when  the  scales  became  even,  one  could 
be   certain   that   the   weight   had  been 

properly  ascertained 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  California  Into  this  debate. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gold  scale  had  such 
a  prominent  part  In  the  birth  of  Califor- 
nia that  I  thought  it  might  be  an  appro- 
priate way  of  describing  the  principle  of 
equality,  in  relation  to  this  discussion. 

The  Jackson  amendment  does  not  say 
that  we  should  take  all  otu"  nuclear 
weapons  with  which  we  could  strike  the 
Soviet  Union  and  place  all  those  weap- 
ons on  ovu-  side  of  the  scale,  against 
which  the  Russians  would  place  all  of 
their  nuclear  weapons  with  which  they 
could  strike  the  United  States  on  their 
side  of  the  scale.  If  it  did  that,  then  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  it,  because 
then  it  would  be  calling  for  real  equality. 
Instead,  the  Jackson  amendment  says 
that  wo  will  put  only   certain  of  our 
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jnetioas  on  the  scale.  We  will  put  our 
intercontinental  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons—that Is  to  say.  the  Interconttnental 
bjOUstlc  missile,  the  submarine  launched 
missile,  and  the  Intercontinental  bomb- 
er—but we  win  not  place  on  the  scale 
our  other  nuclear  weapons  with  which 
««  could  strike  the  Soviet  Union.  We  will 
not  weigh  in  the  balance  our  aircraft 
carriers,  capable  of  launching  hundreds 
of  aircraft  that  can  fly  at  supersonic 
roeeds  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  drop 
nuclear  weapons.  We  will  not  weigh  in 
the  balance  otir  intermediate  range  mis- 
siles positioned  In  such  forward  bases 
that  they  can  reach  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
with  nuclear  warheads. 

A  literal  Interpretation  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  inevitably  leads,  not  to  a 
balanced  scale  at  all,  but  one  In  which 
the  title  would  definitely  favor  the  United 
States,  If  all  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
were  weighed  against  all  of  theirs.  And 
yet  this  Is  being  put  forth  In  the  name 
of  equality.  It  is  the  kind  of  doublethink 
or  doublespeak  with  which  all  of  us  are 
familiar  who  have  read  Mr.  Orwell's 
"1984."  And.  If  this  becomes  the  guide- 
line for  future  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
can  only  mean  one  thing:  It  can  only 
mean  the  negotlatloiis  would  fail. 

Does  the  Senator  think  It  would  be 
literally  possible  to  apply  the  provisions 
d  the  Jackson  amendment  In  any  suc- 
cessful future  attempt  to  negotiate  a  lim- 
it to  the  nuclear  arms  race? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  It  would  be 
impossible  If  American  negotiators  had 
their  hands  tied  so  that  sinythlng  not 
negotiated  on  that  basis  would  be  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  They  would  be 
unable  to  enter  Into  meaningful  negotia- 
tions. Soviet  negotiators,  on  the  other 
hand,  facing  Americans  who  would  say, 
"We  carmot  consider  that  factor,"  would 
say,  "Well,  If  you  carmot  consider  that 
factor,  there  Is  no  way  to  negotiate." 
They  win  probably  say,  "All  those  fac- 
tors must  be  put  into  the  pot  so  that  they 
can  all  be  weighed  If  we  are  to  move 
ahead."  The  Jackson  amendment  strikes 
me  as  a  prescription  for  opening  up  the 
arms  race  all  over  again  and  for  hamper- 
ing negotiations  to  ctirtall  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Does  the  Senator  suppose  that  we  in  the 
Senate  would  even  approve  any  future 
agreement.  If  the  Russians  were  to  in- 
sist upon  a  similar  formula,  working  to 
their  advantage? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  Russian  negotia- 
tors arrived  at  the  negotiating  taible  with 
instructions  that  they  could  only  con- 
sider factors  that  would  insure  their  su- 
periority and  our  inferiority,  we  would 
leave  the  table.  If  we  knew  in  advance 
what  their  position  was,  we  would  prob- 
ably never  go  to  the  table  at  all. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Of  course  that  follows, 
and  I  cannot  help  but  suspect  that  there 
are  those  who  support  the  Jackswi 
amendment  who  would  prefer  no  suc- 
cessful culmination  of  these  talks. 

Now,  one  final  observation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  effort  on  our  part  to  hdkl 
batk  weapons  and  not  put  them  on  the 
scales  of  equality,  so  we  will  have  some 
extra  weapons  that  presumably  will  give 
us  some  sort  of  advantage,  is  rendered 
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absurd  when  one  considers  that.  giTen 
the  slae  of  the  nuclear  arsenal  oq  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  curtain,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  nuctoar  siiperiorltr  any 
more.  This  Is  a»  inujdoii.  As  long  as 
either  side  has  sufficient  weapons  to 
gtiarantee  it  can  retaliate  against  the 
other  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  strike 
mx>n  It,  and  retaliate  with  sufficient  force 
to  destroy  the  other  side,  we  hawe  all  that 
caji  be  gotten  to  make  deterrence  work. 
The  notion  that  some  advantage  accrues 
from  having  surplus  waaheads  is  really 
one  of  those  Illusions  of  our  time. 

So  it  seenis  to  me  this  entire  exercise 
is  outside  the  realm  of  nuclear  realities, 
and  that  nuclear  superiority,  even  If  it 
were  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  to  try 
to  preserve  it  for  the  United  States  In 
the  future,  is  Itself  meaningless.  Would 
not  the  Senator  s^ree? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  I  would.  In 
terms  of  overkill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
superiority,  equality.  Inferiority,  and 
sufficiency  become  meaningless  terms. 
We  can  wipe  out  the  other  side  at  least 
20  times  over,  and  I  believe  that  they  can 
do  the  same  to  us.  How  many  times  can 
a  man  die?  As  matters  stand,  we  can  kill 
each  other  more  than  once.  Bey<md  that 
point,  as  long  as  each  side  retains  the 
power  to  apply  devastating  force  toward 
the  other  side,  we  do  not  need  much 
more. 

So.  I  think  we  should  be  talking  In 
terms  of  equal  power  for  each  side  to 
deter  the  other.  Beyond  that  point,  I 
think  equality  is  an  illusion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
and  I  commoid  him  for  the  fine  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  typically  excellent 
preparation,  knowledge,  and  preseata- 

tlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  questlcm  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  substitute  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Polbrioht). 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Preajden*.  a  partla- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  A  short  time  ago.  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  made  an  inquiry 
when  the  ahsence  of  a  quorum  was  sug- 
gested. The  temporary  niMng  of  the  Chair 
at  that  time  was  that  under  the  100-hour 
rtile,  that  Is,  1  hour  for  each  Senator,  a 
quorum  call  Is  not  charged  to  anyone, 
that  it  Is  straight  tinae.  I  would  Uke  to 
Inqtdre  of  the  Chair  what  the  ruling  upon 
this  questioo  Is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  It  was  not  stated  as  a  tempo- 
rary ruling.  That,  was  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  that  time  would  not  be  charged. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  ask  the  question  at 
this  time:  In  the  event  a  request  is  made 
in  the  ordinary  run  of  prooedore,  not  by 
unanimous  consent,  for  a  quorum  call, 
to  whom  Is  the  time  charged? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  For 
farther  clarification,  the  Chair  will  ask 
the  clerk  to  read  the  f  oUowtng  paragraph 
from  the  rule. 

lUe  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read,  as  follows : 


Th^nmttet  no  Senator  Bbsll  be  entttlsd  to 
u>Mkk  In  aU  mor«  th&a  cm*  hour  on  the  nuM- 
uw.  moctou.  or  oUiv  raaMK  pmnUat  b»^ 
tb»  SeoAW.  or  th»  unflnlaliKl  buslna^  tbs 
aBimdmaaU  thereto,  and  mottoo.  affecting 
tbfl  same,  and  it  ehaU  be  «ie  duty  ct  tne 
Prwldliig  Ofaeer  to  keep  the  time  c€  ee«di 
Seoator  who  apeak*.  Escept  by  unaaimMa 
ooDaant,  no  amendmaaS  ahaU  be  In  onar 
after  the  vote  to  bring  ttoa  dabkta  to  a  cloaa, 
iinian  the  aasaa  haa  been  pteeented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  mcfim.  or 
OiiMtoij  amendment,  or  amemrtmant  not  g«- 
maaa  abaH  t)*  ^  order.  Pointe  cT  o*'*^^" 
ciadlng  queattona  of  relevancy,  and  •PP«*U 
from  ttie  deotokxi  of  the  Preeidlng  omoer, 
ft^itll  be  deetded  without  debate. 


The  PRESmiNG  OFTICER.  The  Chair 
win  further  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  rule  tises  the  word 
"speak"  and  tuader  the  prior  customs  and 
practices  of  the  Senate,  time  for  a 
qviorum  has  never  been  charged  to  either 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Presldtog 
Officer.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  under- 
stand the  situation.  _ 

The  PRESmiNa  OPPICER.  Does  the 
Senator  imderstand  that  this  time  is  be- 
ing charged? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  a  parliamentary 
inoulry,  Mr.  President.         

Tbo  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  speaking  to  the  parUamentary 
quMtlon? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  asking  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  done  so  before,  and  I  shall 

continue.  „     ..^    * 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

be  charged  against  me. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  be  charged  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presldait,  so  there 
is  no  question  about  this,  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  parliamentary  situation 
here,  but  I  shaU  later.  If  anyone,  while 
cloture  is  invoked.  speeJts  for  5  minutes. 
he  could  thereupon  ask  for  a  quonan 
call.  Someone  else  could  speak  for  5  min- 
utes, and  ask  for  another  quorum  call, 
and  force  It  to  go  live,  so  that  what  or- 
dinarily be  a  marlmum  of  100  hours  of 
debate  could  be  extended  into  many, 
many  hours  of  debate;  it  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  Oi^orado,  that  the  Chair, 
under  the  cloture  rule,  has  the  authority 
to  declare  such  actions  dilatory. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  question  on  agreeing 
to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  '^he  absenoe  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  that  the  tUne  for  the  quorum  call 
be  charged  against  me. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  cleric  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislaUve  cJerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bbmtsxm).  Without  objection.  It  U  so 
ordered. 

The  quectlon  1b  on  agreelnf  to  the  suo- 
sUtute  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbhioht)  .  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

itr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minute*. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFPICBR.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  FDIiBRIGHT.  I  was  not  Iniormea 
previously,  but  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopw) 
wishes  to  say  a  few  words.  He  Is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  substitute  amendment.  I 
have  Just  been  told  he  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  _^      ,    ^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unsuilmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  intro- 
duced by  Senator  PmjaioHT  and  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Manstixld,  CHnscH. 
AncxKf,  Syminoton.  Cask,  Javits,  and  my- 
self, is  based  upon  the  statements  of  the 
President  and  his  chief  spokesmen,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Ambassador  Smith, 
Secretary  Laird,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  some  rep- 
resentative passages.  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, speaking  for  the  President  at  the 
White  House  on  June  15  describing  the 
significance  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
Interim  agreement  said: 
Wl»  won? 

The  PweWsnt  bss  already  answered  this 
queatlon.  He  haa  stpesaed  that  tt  la  Inap- 
propriate to  poee  the  question  to  tenna  of 
victory  or  defeat.  In  an  agreement  of  thte 
kind,  either  both  sldee  win  or  both  aides  lose. 
Thla  wlU  either  be  a  aertoua  attempt  to  turn 
the  world  away  from  tlmie-wom  practlcea 
of  Jockeying  for  power,  or  there  will  be  enU- 
leaa.  wasteful  and  purposeleaa  competition 
in  the  acqulaltlon  of  armaments. 

Does  the  agreement  perpetuate  a  U.S.  stra- 
tegic disadvantage?  We  reject  the  premise 
of  that  question  on  two  grounds.  First,  the 
present  sltuaUon  Is  on  baUnclng  advanta- 
geous to  the  United  States.  Second,  the  In- 
terim Agreement  perpetuates  nothing  which 
did  not  already  exist  In  fact  and  which  could 
only  have  gotten  worae  without  an  agiee- 
ment. 

Our  present  strategic  mUltary  situation  is 
sound.  Much  of  the  crltlelsm  has  fociiaed  on 
the  Imbalance  In  number  of  mlaallea  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  thla  only 
examines  one  aspect  of  the  problem.  TO  aaaess 
the  overall  balance  it  Is  necea«ry  to  con- 
sider those  forces  not  In  the  agreement;  our 
bomber  force  which  Is  substantlaUy  larger 
and  more  effective  than  the  Soviet  bomber 
force,  and  our  forward  baae  systems. 

The  quality  of  the  weapons  must  also  be 
weighed.  We  are  confident  we  have  a  mal<H- 
attrantage  In  nuclear  weapona  technology 
and  in  warhead  accuracy.  Also  with  our 
MIBVs  we  have  a  two-to-one  lead  today  In 
numbers  of  warheads  and  this  lead  will  he 
mamtalned  durtng  the  period  of  the  agree- 
ment, even  If  the  Soviets  develop  and  deploy 
MZRVb  of  their  own. 
Then   there   are   such  factots   as  deploy- 


ment characterlstlCP  For  example,  because 
of  the  difference  In  geography  and  basing. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
requires  three  submarines  for  two  of  ours  to 
be  able  to  keep  an  equal  nimiber  on  station. 
VThea  tl»e  total  picture  U  viewed,  our  stra- 
tegic forces  are  seen  to  be  completely  suffl- 

CiMlt. 

The  SovleU  have  more  mlsaUe  launchers, 
but  when  other  relevant  systems  such  as 
bombers  are  counted  there  are  roughly  the 
same  number  of  launchers  on  each  side.  We 
have  a  big  advantage  on  warheads.  The  So- 
vleU have  an  advantage  on  megatonnage. 

What  la  disadvantageous  to  us,  thoxigh,  is 
the  trend  c4  new  weapons  deployment  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  projected  Imbalance 
Ave  years  hence  based  on  that  trend.  The 
relevant  question  to  ask,  therefore,  is  what 
the  free«e  prevenU;  where  wo\ild  we  be  by 
1977  without  a  free«e?  Considering  the  cur- 
rent momentum  by  the  Soviet  Union,  In 
both  ICBM's  and  submarine  launched  bal- 
lUtlc  missiles,  the  oeUlng  set  In  the  Interim 
Agreement  can  only  be  Interpreted  aa  a 
sound  arrangement  that  makes  a  major  con- 
tribution to  our  national  security. 

Does  the  agreement  Jeopardlre  our  secu- 
rity In  the  future?  The  current  arms  race 
oompounds  niunbers  by  technology.  The  So- 
viet Union  haa  proved  that  It  can  best  com- 
pete m  sheer  numbers.  This  la  the  are* 
which  Is  limited  by  the  agreement.  Thus  the 
agreement  confines  the  competlUon  with 
the  SovleU  to  the  area  of  technology?  And, 
heretofore,  we  bad  had  a  significant  advan- 
tage. 

The  follow-on  negotiations  wUl  attempt 
to  bring  the  technological  race  under  control. 


Secretary  of  State  WUUam  Rogers,  in 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Relatior^ 
Committee,  stressed  that  numericjj 
equality  was  a  too  narrow  approach  to 
the  strategic  balance.  In  support  of  the 
efforts  made  at  SALT,  he  said: 

Looked  at  overall,  our  forces  are  clearly 
sufficient  to  protect  our.  ttnd  our  allies',  se- 
curity intereett.  U.S.  strategic  forces  are 
qualitatively  superior  and  more  effective  than 
Soviet  strategic  forces.  The  USSR  has  more 
mlflsUe  launchers.  The  U.S.  has  more  mlssUe 
warheads.  We  have  many  more  strategic 
bombers.  Moreover,  number*  alone  are  not 
an  Ulumlnatlng  or  useful  measure  for  Judg- 
ing the  strategic  balance. 

Admiral  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  representing  the  military  told  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  June 
21  that  the  basis  of  any  ratlraial  consid- 
eration of  the  strategic  balance  would 
have  to  be  as  f  odlows : 

Aa  r  have  noted  on  several  prior  occasions, 
an  objecuve  evaluation  of  the  overaU  stra- 
tegic balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  requires  consideration  of 
all  the  factors  In  the  strategic  equation- 
delivery  vehicles,  megatons  and  warheads — 
m  an  appropriate  combination,  together  with 
Pre-launch  survlvabUlty,  relUbUlty  accuracy, 
r»nge.  and  penetrabUlty  of  enemy  defense 
systems. 

In  essence,  our  amendment  in  legisla- 
tive form  affirms  the  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  aU  his  chief  advisors  and  of  our 
negotiators  that  all  relevant  qualitative 
and  quantitative  factors  should  be  con- 
sidered in  reaching  any  further  agree- 
ments or  treaties  on  offensive  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  virtually  impossible  that 
equality  in  numbers  can  be  achieved,  and 
because  of  the  asymetrlCB  of  the  respec- 
tive systems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  we  have  sought  to  give  the 
administration  maximum  negotiating 
flffxibiiiy  to  reach  the  desired  goals  of  a 


limitation  and  reduction  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  systems. 

In  contrast.  Senator  Jackson  s  amend- 
ment deliberately  excludes  ahtolutely  vi- 
tal factors  for  successful  negotiations 
stressed  by  the  President  and  his  chief 
advisors  In  SALT,  that  is.  quaUtative  con- 
siderations such  as  MIRV.  accuracy, 
range,  penetratiblllty  of  enemy  defenses, 
and  forward  basing  to  name  a  few.  The 
administration  has  expllciUy  rejected  the 
interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington's  amendment.  Further  there 
is  no  evidence  in  the  public  record  of  any 
support  for  the  interpretation  given  by 
Senator  Jackson  of  his  ameidment. 

It  was  my  purpose,  as  well  as  that  of 
Senators  Pttlbright,  Mansfuxd,  Aikin. 
and  others,  to  propose  an  amendment 
which  more  clearly  and  fully  expresses 
the  spirit,  intent,  and  procedures  that 
have  characterized  the  SALT  negotia- 
tlons  up  to  this  point  and  which,  we  hope 
would  reflect  any  future  negotiations  in 
SALT  phase  H.  ^    ^    ^ 

The  chc^ce  before  the  Senate  is  be- 
tween Senator  Jackson's  position,  which 
if  followed  would  undercut  the  success 
already  achieved  at  SALT  and  would 
severely  limit  the  ability  of  our  negotia- 
tors to  achieve  further  limitations  and 
reductions  in  SALT  phase  n.  and  the 
pending  amendment,  which  more  truly 
reflects  the  will  of  the  Senate  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  86  to  1  approval  of  the 
ABM  treaty  and  various  reaoluttons  and 
votes  supporting  arms  cwitrol  efforts 
over  the  past  5  years. 

The  advice  contained  in  the  Jackson 
amendment  would  impose  a  severe  and 
crippling  limitation  upon  our  negotiators 
and  should  be  rejected. 

The  initai  success  achieved  at  Moscow 
on  May  26  deserves  the  affirmative  sup- 
port of  the  S«iate.  The  agreements 
signed  in  May  tiave  uplifted  the  hope  of 
men  everywhere  that  the  scourge  of  nu- 
clear war  can  be  brought  under  contnd. 
I  hope  that  the  Seixate  will  aipport  the 
pending  amendment,  as  it  openly  and 
without  equivocation  urges  the  President 
to  pursue  every  reasonable  possibility  to 
achieve  limitations  and  reducticos  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  lessen  the  chances 
of  nucleej  holocaust. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing recent  weeks.  I  have  listened  with 
care  to  all  sides  ol  the  debate  concern- 
ing the  interim  agreement  on  strategic 
offensive  weapons.  I  have  listened,  and 
evaluated,  and  weighed  the  facts— be- 
cause to  me  there  is  no  subject  of  more 
profound  importance  than  arms  control. 
I  have  felt  this  for  years— I  have  re- 
mained a  student  of  the  subject— and 
from   time  to  time  during  my  puWlc 
career,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  make  some  small  contribution 
in  this  area.  For  a  number  of  years.  I 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Disarmament 
Subconunittee  of  the  Sen»te  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  and  later,  whue 
Vice  President,  I  participated  actively  in 
the  long  preparatory  stages  which  laid 
the  groundwork  for  what  have  now  come 
to  be  called  the  SALT  talks.  So  I  have  a 
familiarity  with  this  subject— I  view  it 
both  as  an  idealist  seeking  a  world  at 
peace  and  good  will  among  nations  and 
as  a  pragmatic  realist,  posaessing  some 
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understanding  of  the  ruthless  and  bar- 
tjtfio  behavior  of  which  men  and  nations 
gje  sometimes  capable.  With  this  back- 
ground and  experience,  I  rise  now  to  lend 
my  support  to  the  amendment  put  toi- 
„ard  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  an 
amendment  behind  which  the  entire 
S0DSte,  I  believe,  can  and  should  unite 
in  strong  and  unqualified  support. 

This  sunendment,  which  would  become 
a  part  of  the  Senate's  formal  approval  of 
the  Interim  offensive  arms  agreements 
achieved  in  Moscow,  has — ^in  my  under- 
standing— two  major  points  of  emphasis, 
jlrst,  it  would  place  the  Senate  in  pubUc 
and  formal  support  of  "continued  nego- 
tiations" with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  hi- 
terim  agreement  is,  after  all,  Just  that— 
an  Interim  agreement,  designed  to  hold 
a  lid  on  the  arms  nxx — to  contain  this 
futile  sold  vastly  wasteful  spirai— so  that 
active,  substantive,  and  productive  nego- 
tiations can  continue  in  an  atmosphere 
fA   reasonable    stability    Eind    strategic 
calm.  Both  sides  have  agreed  already  to 
do  this:   to  move  forward — during  the 
interim  period — with  energetic  efforts  to 
reach    further,     more     comprehensive 
agreements.  In  the  preamble  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  to  which  the  Senate  has  already 
given  its  approval,  there  is  a  firm  dedara- 
tion  of  Intention  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue 
negotiation  and  "to  achieve  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  take  effective 
measures  toward  reductions  in  strategic 
arms,  nuclear  disammment,  and  general 
and  complete  disarmament."  It  is  appro- 
priate and  right  that  the  Senate  lend  its 
full  support  to  the  continued  negotiations 
which  can  bring  these  goals  to  fulfill- 
ment. 

These  further  negotiations  will,  in  adl 
likelihood,  be  prolonged  and  difficult,  for 
the  prominent  issues  which  remain  to  be 
discussed  are  complicated.  They  Involve 
forces  and  concepts  that   are  hard  to 
define  and  to  isolate.  The  negotiators  on 
both  sides  will  be  seeking  mutually  ac- 
ceptable terms  of  limitaftion  on  forward- 
based  systems,   on  bombers,   on  land- 
mobile  ICBM's,  on  air  defenses,  on  anti- 
submarine warfare  forces,  on  intermedi- 
ate range  missiles.  In  addition,  they  will, 
in  aU  probability,  be  seeking  mutual  force 
redactions  in  those  strategic  systems  al- 
ready limited.  It  is  clear  that  these  comr 
plex  subjects  will  present  great  problems 
for  the  negotiators  and  that,  even  imder 
the  very  best  of  circumstances,  their 
negotiations    will    be    terribly    difficult. 
Thus  I  think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Senate  to  do  everything  it  can  to 
create  a  climate  in  which  the  negotiators 
can  move  forward,  in  an  energetic  spirit 
of  mutual   benefit    and    mutual    com- 
prwnlse.  toward  the  noble  goals  to  which 
both  sides  are  now  pledged.  We  should 
support    these    continued    negotiations 
with  a  spirit  of  confidence,  of  trust,  of 
dedication — and  the  amendment  before 
us  now  would  give  clear  voice  to  that  full 
and  earnest  support. 

The  second  thing  this  amendment 
would  do  is  to  set  forth.  In  clear  and 
unmistakable  terms,  congressional  guid- 
ance for  these  continued  negotiations. 
Purther  limitatioxis  on  offensive  nuclear 


weapons  systems  should  be  concluded,  as 
the  amendment    <No.   1528)    before  us 
sUtes.  on  the  basis  of  "overall  equality, 
parity,  and  sufficiency,"  This  is  useful 
and  meaningfid  gotdanee.  for  these  must 
be  our  goals — to  seek  and  matntaln  an 
"overaU    equality,"    a    saise    of    staUe 
"parity" — ^whlch   can   arise   only  when 
each  side  has  steady,  unthreattened,  and 
confident  poasesalon  of  nuclear  "suffi- 
ciency." As  these  negotiations  continue, 
one  fundamental  principle  must  be  our 
guide — and  that  is  that  each  side  should 
seek  to  have  its  nuclear  weapons  fulfill 
one  fimction — the  single  worthy  func- 
ticm  these  weapons  can  fulfill — and  that 
is  to  deter  the  other  side  from  using  or 
threatening  to  use  its  nuclear  weapons. 
That  is  a  sound  basis  for  negotiation,  for 
when  both  sides  have  "sufficlMicy"  in  this 
sense,  they  will  have  the  only  kind  of  nu- 
clear equality  that  really  counts.  Both 
sides  have,  I  think,  begun  already  to 
operate  from  a  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  appropriate  and  right  that 
the  Senate  reaflh-m  that  concept.  This 
amendment   would  provide  that   aflr- 
mation. 

Now  no  one  has  argued  that  the  lim- 
ited sigreements  achieved  thus  far  have 
removed  the  need  for  an  ongoing  defense 
program.    The    Soviet   Union   will   un- 
doubtedly continue  many  of  the  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  strategic  programs 
which  the  SALT  agreements  permit.  And 
so  will  we.  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  said  he  Is 
going  ahead  and  so  has  Mr.  Nixon.  But 
let  us  support  a  prudent  defense  pro- 
gram, neither  spMviIng  frcmi  fear  at 
home  nor  negotiating  from  fear  or  weak- 
ness abroad.  We  slmidy  can  hold  no 
reasonable  fear  that  oiar  strategic  weap- 
ons are  inadequate  in  number,   or  in 
quality.  Already  we  possess  an  arsenal  so 
powerful  that  its  destructive  capability 
is  quite  literally  beyond  our  ability  to 
comprehend  it.  Let  us  think  of  it  for  Just 
a  moment.  Two — only  two — of  our  P(^a- 
ris-Poseldon  submarines  could  destroy — 
total,  blindliv  destruction — more   than 
100  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Soviet 
Union — and  still  have  missiles  left  over. 
Two  Polfiois  submarines  could  do  this — 
and  we  have  a  fleet  of  more  than  40.  Ten 
B-52  bombers — only  10 — could  destroy  40 
percent  of  the  industry  in  the  Soviet 
Union — and  we  have  a  strategic  bomber 
force  60  times  that  strong.  The  combined 
force  of  our  nucleax  submarines,  bomb- 
ers, and  ICBM's  carries  a  total  of  5.700 
warheads — five    thousand,    seven    hun- 
dred. The  very  smallest  of  these  war- 
heads contains  three  times  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  bomb  that  destroyed 
Hiroshima:  and  the  largest  Is  hundreds 
of  times  that  powerful.  This  power  is 
not  at  the  planning  stage;  It  exists  now. 
under  ovu*  control,  in  our  arsenal  of  de- 
terrence. We  have  achieved,  quite  slnairiy. 
all  of  the  security  that  an  accumulation 
of  nuclear  weapons  can  provide.  Now  it  is 
time,  calmly  and  rationally,  to  tame  that 
power  and — after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  subtle,  worldwide  terror — ^to  lift  from 
mankind  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and 
mass  Incineration  which  hangs  over  all 
our  lives. 

So  from  this  position  of  strength,  we 
can  move  forward  with  confidence,  con- 
tinuing to  negotiate,  supporting  what 


has  been  accomplished  already,  and  de- 
naonatrattBg  America's  resolve  thai  these 
negotiations  shall  continue. 

Itiii  is  the  thrust  of  the  Fulbright 
iimiM Mil—Ill  And  U  has  been  the  thrust  of 
my  own  view  of  natienal  defense 
thirmghout  my  career  in  pobUc  sendee. 
I  want  to  commend  Senator  Fm-BuaBT 
for  crystalizing  in  his  amendment  the-ee- 
sence  of  what  round  two  of  the  SALT 
talks  should  be  about,  and  f  cm-  providing 
the  Congress  with  a  vehicle  for  perttol- 
pation  in  these  talks.  After  all,  many  of 
us  here  are  well-schooled  in  the  issues  of 
arme  control.  We  do  have  something  to 
offer  on  this  crucial  qvestioo,  and  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  do  more  Uian 
rubber  stamp  agreements  which  affect 
the  security  and  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Senate  should  be  an  swstive  par- 
ticipant In  these  talks  in  order  to  en- 
hance pubUc  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexities and  the  stakes  invcdved. 

The  d^wte  on  the  interim  agreement 
has  demonstrated  the  depth  of  under- 
standing which  the  Congress  has  on  these 
matters.  Any  misunderstandings  which 
have  arisen  are  sa  much  a  cause  of 
misinformation  from  the  executive 
branch,  or  political  directives  from  the 
White  House  as  anj-thing  else. 

People  are  speaking  of  an  age  of  re- 
form for  America.  They  are  yearning  for 
it.  and  looking  for  the  Congress  to  take 
the  initiative.  T^e  Fultalght  sanendment 
is  a  credltaUe  initiative,  endorsing  a 
principle  for  arms  contrrt  negotiattens 
which  I  have  long  supported.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  privilege,  Mr.  President,  for  me  to 
lend  my  voice  in  support  of  this  ammd- 
ment  and  in  support  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment now  before  us.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bnrrsuf ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  <No.  1626)  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PtrLBRioHT) . 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  caJl 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennkdy)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 

my  vote.        

Mr.  WEICKER  fafter  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  hare  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower).  If  he  were  present  smd  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  mOUYE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  fnan  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOovxRK) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I_ 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kekktot)  ,  th*  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Ml.  McOovkbm),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McI»TYm«), 
the  Senator  ircm  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Aw- 
DEBSOK) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
llzHL  (Mr.  JoKSAM) ,  and  the  8«iator  fznm 
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Loulslaoa  (Mr.  Long)  are  necwiarily  ab- 

I  lurther  announce  that,  IX  preaenl  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Haouataire 
(Mr.  Mclwryaa)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CumTis).  the 
SMMitor  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qvrrm), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowsB)  are  necessarily  atoaent. 

I  aLao  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mcndt)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illnees. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bimfrrr)  is  detained  on 
oAclal  bustness. 

I  further  annoimoe  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CuKTia>  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowBR)    has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. _.  ,„ 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  38. 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

[No.  428  Leg.) 
TEAS— 38 


call  up  my  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIGER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

on  page  2,  Hue  18,  ot  the  pending  amend- 
ment strike  out  the  word  "intercontinental". 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Kagleton 

Pong 

Pul  bright 

ar»««l 

Harris 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Javlta 

Mansfield 

Mathiaa 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Muskle 

Nelson 


Pearaon 

FeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Sobwelker 

StaSord 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Tonney 

WUllams 


NATS — M 

AUan  Dole 

AUott  Domlnlck 

Baker  Eastland 

Be&ll  Edwards 

B«Umon  Krvln 

Bentaen  Fannin 

Bible  OambreU 

Bogga  Qoldwater 

Brock  Oumey 

Buokley  Hansen 

Byrd.  HoUlnga 

Harry  P..  Jr.     Hruska 

BjTd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho 

Chiles  Magnuson 

Cook  McCleUan 

Cotton  McOee 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

p3j3uye.  agalnat. 
/p^store,  agatoat_^_^ 
Sx^eloker,  for. 


BfWer 

Montoya 

Packwood 

Randolph 

Both 

acott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

atennls 

Stevens 

Tart 

Talma  dge 

Thurmond 

Young 


Anderson 
Bennett 
Curtis 
Qrlflln 


NOT  VOTING— 11 
Jordan.  N.C.        Mclntyre 
Kennedy  Mundt 

Long  Tower 

UcOovern 


So  Mr.  Pulbright's  amendment  (No. 
1526)    was  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  _    ,^     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wooB^  that  Mr.  Stan  Helsler.  of  his 
staff,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
except  during  rollcall  votes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obtection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr    SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  1 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  weeks  now  I  have  followed  the  dis- 
cussions—in the  various  committees  as 
well  as  on  the  floor— with  respect  to  the 
SALT   agreements    this    administration 
reached  last  May  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  this  connection.  I  would  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  capable  questioning  of  witnesses  at 
the  time  the  treaty  and  the  agreements 
came  up  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. As  a  result  of  this  questioning, 
and  his  pertinent  observations,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  are  better  informed 
on  the  subject. 

I  also  support  the  Senator's  position 
that  the  United  States  should  obtain  the 
best  possible  agreement  in  the  next 
round  of  the  SALT  negotiations;  but  can 
not  support  his  amendment  inter- 
preting how  we  should  achieve  such  an 
agreement  in  SALT  n.  His  rationale  in 
support  of  that  amejidment  would 
appear  somewhat  confusing,  in  fact 
contradictory. 

As  example,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  proposed  his 
amendment  results  from  his  concern  that 
the  Soviets,  in  the  agreements  in  queeUon 
which  the  administration  now  recom- 
mends to  the  Congress,  have  achieved  a 
numerical  advantage  over  the  United 
States,  particularly  with  reeipect  to  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
He  is  also  apprehensive  about  the  fact 
that  in  the  agreements  the  Soviets  re- 
fused to  include  a  specinc  number  of 
land-based  ICBM's  actually  now  de- 
ployed or  under  construction. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  his 
amendment,  the  Senator  has  charged 
that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  tell  the 
truth  about  the  number  of  submarines 
they  have  deployed  or  under  construc- 
tion: that  U.S.  "firm  intelligence"  says 
thev  have  six  less  than  they  claim. 

His  position  is  perplexing  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  SALT  hear- 
ings, the  Senator  from  Washington  ham- 
mered away  at  the  fact  the  Soviets  had 
not  agreed,  and  would  not  agree,  to  a 
specific  number  of  ICBM's  in  the  treaty, 
as  was  the  case  with  submarines;  nor 
would  they  state  how  many  they  pos- 
sessed. 

The  Soviets  would  only  agree  not  to 
make  any  more  new  starts  of  ICBM's. 
United  States  intelUgence  stated  they 
had  1.618  ICBM's.  either  deployed  or  un- 
der construction. 

The  Senator  stated  that  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  asserted  the  Soviets  should 
tell  us  just  how  many  ICBM's  they  have, 
including  those  \mder  construction. 

Now  the  Soviets  hare  given  us  a  defi- 
nite figure  on  submarines,  but  the  Sena- 
tor claims  that  figure  is  not  true.  Accord- 
ingly, it  would  appear  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  have  it  both  ways.  Ap- 
parently he  does  accept  U.3.  intelUgence 


flgurw  for  Soviet  submarines,  but  does 
not  accept  US.  intelligence  figures  lor 
Soviet  ICBM's. 

•mere  would  also  sMPPear  ambiguity  in 
the  Senator's  rationale  concerning  the 
term  "intercontinental" — the  deletion  of 
which  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment— as  contained  In  the  following 
portion  of  his  amMidment: 

The  congress  .  .  .  urges  and  requests  the 
President  to  seek  a  future  treaty  that,  later 
ail*,  would  not  limit  the  United  States  to 
levels  of  Intercontinental  strategic  forces 
inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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The  Senator  defines  "Intercontinental" 
as  including  land-based  ICBM's,  SLBM's, 
also  our  long-range  strategic  bombers.  In 
passing,  by  any  strict  definition  this  lan- 
guage could  be  interpreted  as  only  in- 
cluding land-based  ICBMTs.  Regardless 
of  this  distinction,  however,  said  lan- 
guage does  not  Include  the  nucletu-  weap- 
ons in  the  forward-based  nuclear  systems 
which  the  United  States  now  has,  all  over 
the  worid. 

When  speaking  for  the  President  on 
this    subject    last    May.    Dr.    Kissinger 

stated: 

Much  of  the  criticism  has  focused  on  the 
Imbalance  tn  number  of  mlasUes  between  the 
US.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  this  only  e«- 
amlnea  one  aq>ect  of  the  problem.  To  nmH 
the  overaU  balance  It  Is  neceeaary  to  consider 
those  forces  not  In  the  agreement;  our  bomb- 
er force  which  Is  substantially  larger  and 
more  effective  than  the  Sortet  bomber  force, 
and  our  forward  baaed  systems. 

No  objective  person  could  deny  the 
logic  of  the  position  expressed  by  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, namely,  that  our  forward-based 
systems,  along  with  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers, should  at  least  be  considered  when 
the  question  of  equaUty  is  considered. 
Undoubtedly  this  matter  will  be  a  factor 
for  consideration  In  the  next  round  of  the 
SALT  talks.  ,  _^     ,  _ 

Nor  oouid  anj'OLe  deny  the  logic  oi  so- 
viet concern  about  o'lr  forward-based 
aircraft.  The  Soviets  kncjw  as  well  as  we 
do  that,  with  one  refueling,  certainly  no 
more,  our  flghters  could  be  over  Moscow 
with  a  nuclear  destructive  capacity  many, 
many  times  more  lethal  than  the  bomb 
which  destroyed  Hiroshima. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  any  refuel- 
ing if  the  Soviets  handle  their  missions 
as  we  have  considered  the  Soviets  mi^ 
handle  missions  against  the  Unltea 
States  with  bombers. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  argues 
that  our  nuclear  capability  in  Europels 
very  limited  so  far  as  reaching  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  concerned.  The  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  however,  have  al- 
ways been  told  that  these  forward-based 
systems  are  an  important  part  of  our  de- 
terrent. Actually,  they  are  the  very  core 
of  our  Air  Force  positlcm  abroad. 

If  what  the  Senator  says  is  correct. 
these  aircraft  do  not  add  to  our  nuclear 
deterrent  capablUty:  and  if  that  is  cor- 
rect, why  do  we  waste  billions  of  dollan 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  nuUiitaintog 
such  nuclear  forces  all  around  the  globe, 
located  In  some  countries  much  closer  to 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  than 
Ctjba  is  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nuclear 
weapons  the  United  Stfttes  has  in  many 


countries  abroad  are  a  part  of  our  nu- 
dear  deterrent.  Is  it  not  logical  for  them 
fco  be  considered  in  any  equation  of  rela- 
Svr    United      States-Soviet      nuclear 

^'p^Jr  with  respect  to  the  Senator's 
argument  that  because  he  beUeves  ttoeee 
TMited  States  forward  based  aircraft  are 
ISible  to  attack  by  Soviet  IRBM;8 
and  MRBM's  they  should  not  be 
"counted."  is  It  not  a  fact  that  by  ««"«- 
lag  to  the  limitation  contained  in  the 
ABM  Treaty,  we  are  in  turn  agreeing  to 
mutual  vulnerability  of  both  our  own 
and  Soviet  land-based  ICBM's  to  an  all- 
out  attack  by  either  side? 

Is  the  Senator  from  Washington  sug- 
gesting that  if  our  Mlnutemen  are  vul- 
nerable to  the  SS-9.  they  should  not  be 
counted  in  tiie  nuclear  equation? 

What  is  the  considered  criteria  for 
what  should,  or  should  not.  be  counted 
to  a  determination  of  nuclear  equality. 
It  could  not  be  megatonnage.  because, 
although  the  precise  figures  su-e  classified. 
It  is  generally  known  that  a  number  of 
our  nuclear  weapons  in  NATO  have  a 
warhead  yield  many  times  that  of  a 
Poseidon  MiRVed  warhead. 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,   the   Senator   from   Washington 
stated  he  would  not  Include  aircraft  car- 
riers with  a  nuclear  capability  as  part 
of  our  strategic  force.  This  position  is 
difficult  to  understand  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  14  first- 
line  aircraft  carriers  with  the  potential 
of  striking  at  the  heartland  of  the  Soviet 
Union  from  many  points  on  the  compass. 
If  the  nuclear  role  of  our  carriers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Mediterranean,  is  but  a 
minor  one,  why  are  the  aircraft  on  those 
carriers  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons? 
If  the  Soviet  Union  had  carriers  with 
aircraft   armed  with  nuclear  weapons 
that  could  destroy  cities  in  the  United 
States,  would  the  Senator  include  those 
weapons  in  the  strategic  balance?  Of 
course  he  would. 

The  Senator  states  these  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons  assigned  primarily  to 
the  defense  of  NATO  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  any  bilateral  United  States- 
Soviet  agreement  on  arms  limitation  be- 
cause our  alUes  are  involved.  Even  if  he 
is  correct  in  that  asserted  limitation, 
would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
NATO  countries  to  have  an  overall  limi- 
tation on  nuclear  weapons,  particularly 
as  those  countries  would  be  the  ones 
"caught  in  the  middle"  should  a  nuclear 
holocaust  break  out? 

The  United  States  suppUes  these  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  has  full  and  com- 
plete authority  over  their  use. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  which  pre- 
cludes consultation  with  our  allies  dur- 
ing the  course  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  matters  affecting  the 
security  of  the  former. 

The  Senator  calls  for  "a  stable  inter- 
national strategic  balance  that  main- 
tains peace  and  deters  aggression. '  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  is  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  which  calls  for  parity 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  narrow  category  of  "In- 
tercontinental strategic  forces" — a  con- 
dition which  clearly  could  jeopardize  any 
hope  of  attaining  a  meaningful  limita- 


tion on  nuclear  arms;  and  therefore  this 
also  jeopardizes  any  recQ  prospect  of  per- 
manent nuclear  understanding. 

It  is  now  also  clear  that  future  nego- 
tiations on  arms  limitations  muBt  Mi- 
compass  all  facets  of  the  nuclear  we«>- 
ons  arsenals  of  both  super  powers.  Num- 
bers alone  cannot  and  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  As  an  interesthig  example, 
a  comparison  of  10.000  U.S.  nuclear  war- 
heads to  some  4.000  Soviet  nuclear  war- 
heads— a  recent  administration  projec- 
tion by  1977— actually  means  llttie  in 
view  of  the  lethal  capacity  of  just  one 
warhead,  coordinated  with  the  theory  of 

overkill.  ^     ,.     ,j 

Given  these  considerations,  why  should 
the  Senate  itself  consider  promulgating 
such  a  narrow  approach  to  soms  control 
as  proposed  In  this  amendment?  Should 
we  not  take  steps  to  carefully  welgdi  the 
strategic  arsenals  on  each  side,  and  then 
consid::-  appropriate  reductions  in  the 
broad  spectrum? 

Further  negotiations  on  such  a  narrow 
and  restrictive  basis  \.nuid  mark  a  con- 
tinuation of  attitudes  that  have  burdened 
us  too  often  in  the  past.  Ttiere  has  been 
too  little  meaninrrful  discussion  of  our 
total  arsenals  and  objectives  as  against 
the  ars.  r.als  and  obJecLives  of  the  other 
super  prwer. 

In  .1  ^mary.  the  "Irtercontlnental 
restrict:  ^'1  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  could  well  tie  the  hands  of 
our  negotiators  in  any  future  talks  to 
the  point  where  a  meaningful  agreemwit 
would  be  impossible. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,    the    Joint    Committee    on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  the  Foreign  Rrta- 
tions  Committee,  provided  this  amend- 
ment Is  carried  out.  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  if  this  word  is  not  stricken  from 
said  amendment,  there  will  be  no  chance, 
on  any  basis,  of  obtaining  a  meaningful 
arms  control  arrangement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future.   Why   would   the   Soviet   Union, 
knowing  we  have  these  superb  planes  in 
Europe,  planes  which  can  drop  hundreds 
of  kllotons.  some  of  them  50  times  the 
lethal  effect  of   the  bomb  \rtilch  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  by   the  United 
States,  make  any  agreement  which  dis- 
missed them  as  of  no  consequence?  Why 
would   they   consider   meaningful   arms 
control?  They  would  say  to  the  United 
States,  "We  agree  with  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Kissinger.  If  you  will  not  consider 
your  forward  base  strategic  aircraft,  we 
will  never  reach  any  meaningful  agree- 
ment." 

Let  us  get  straight  what  we  mean  when 
we  talk  skbout  strategic  and  tactical 
planes,  words  that  are  bandied  around. 
When  the  B-17,  our  largest  bomber  in 
Europe,  supported  General  Patton  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  that  was  a  long- 
range  strategic  bomber  performing  a  tac- 
tical mission.  When  the  P-51,  which  could 
barely  reach  Japan,  took  off  to  attack 
south  Japan  from  Iwo  Jinoa,  that  was  a 
strategic  mission.  So  the  type  of  plane 
is  not  important.  What  is  Important  is 
the  mission  of  the  plane  in  question. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  nuclear 
secrecy.  ETvery  American  should  realize 
that  the  fighters  we  have  in  many  of  our 
bases  all  over  Europe  and  in  the  P*r 


East,  in  countries  not  1  inch  from  ttoe 
Soviet  border,  can  drop  hundreds  of  kll- 
otons on  the  soviet  Union.  Again,  thwe- 
fore.  why  should  the  Sovtets  be  wilMng 
to  make  any  raeanlngftil  arms  coo*™ 
agreement  that  does  not  Inchide  these 
forward-based  nuclear  weapons-carry- 
ing flghters.  with  their  megaton  poteo- 

Accordhigly.  I  propose  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  strike  the  word '  intercon- 
tinental" on  pa«e  2.  llr*  16.  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  so  that  the  pertinent 
clause  will  read  as  follows: 

The  congress  urges  "f^  ^J^f ,^ 

Prertdent  to  eeek  a  future  treaty  that- *°*ff 
STwould  not  limit  the  Unlt«l  «*t«  to 
leveU  of  strategic  forces  Inferior  to  the  lim- 
its provided  for  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 

Acceptance  of  this  perfecting  amwid- 
ment  would  result  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  meaningful  approach  to  oflM- 
sive  weapons,  a  subject  which  undoubt- 
edly will  be  of  primary  Interest  in  the  up- 
coming SALT  n  talks. 

For  these  reasons  that  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  let  me  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I^.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINaTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  First,  I  want  to  oon- 
gratiilate  the  Senator.  He  is  one  of  toe 
best  informed  men  in  thto  flfddto  toe 
Senate.  What  he  has  said  is  exteenaeiy 
important.  Just  to  emphasize  the^gnm- 
cance  of  striking  the  word  "totweo^ 
nental"  and  the  Senator's  interpretaoon 
of  that,  in  effect  it  means  overaU,  aU  of 
the  strategic  forces,  including  alrcralt 
carrie'-s,  forward  base  planes  and  ^'eaj" 
ons  and  those  in  other  countriee  under 
our  control  are  to  be  considered  in  sertc- 
ing  parity  or  judging  ourselves  to  have 
parity.  Is  that  correct?  

Mr  SYMINGTON.  That  Is  correct. 
That  is  what  Dr.  Kissinger  emphasiaed 
as  a  main  reaaon  this  deal  waa  made  in 

Moscow.  ...     ,,w. 

Mr    FULBRIOHT.  I   agree  vsrith  tne 

Senator.  I  think  the  same  thing. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  might  add  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
ported to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  worid  that  he  had  told  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union,  on  their  public 
television,  that  this  proposed  treaty  and 
agreements  gave  fair  equality  to  both 
sides  My  amendment  is  an  effort  to  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  our  Pr®^;*^ 
with  his  own  people  and  with  ttoe  Soviet 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  When  the  President 
said  equality,  of  course,  he  did  not  mean 
we  had  the  same  number  of  ICBM's  as 
the  Russians.  He  meant  overall  equality. 
He  meant  equality  in  all  strategic  forces. 
not  intercontinental  strategic  forces 
alone.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Of  course.  He 
meant  overall  capacity  for  deetructlem. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Tliat  is  what  I  wish 
to  anphaslze.  The  effect  of  the  Senator's 
striking  the  word  "intercontinental" 
then  makes  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton's amendment  mean  overall  equality, 
whlcb  takes  into  consideration  all  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Right. 
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ICr.  7DLBRIOHT.  I  hope  Senaton  will 
understuicl  that.  Oowever,  there  are  only 
a  few  here.  I  wish  every  Senator  could 
have  heard  the  Senator's  speech,  be- 
cause It  was  an  excellesit  presentation. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PreBldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  have  talked  to  both  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Saiator  from 
Missouri  on  this  very  critical  problem. 
I  had  always  thought  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  with  his 
amendment  was  trying  to  reaffirm  once 
again  the  necessity  for  the  CcoigreBs  of 
the  United  States  to  have  at  least  a 
meaningful  hand  In  defining  what  should 
be  the  broad  ouUinee  and  the  parameters 
of  our  defense  structure  and  of  our  arms 
control  efforts. 

In  my  earlier  vlaita  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  was  concerned  about 
the  word  "Intercontinental."  I  felt  It  was 
both  restrictive  and  constraining,  mak- 
ing it  exceedingly  difficult  for  further 
arms  control  negoUatlans. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  seen 
fit  to  get  right  at  what  I  feel  Is  a  central 
point  of  difficulty  in  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  by  asking  the 
Senate  to  strike  that  one  word  he  wlU 
accomplish,  if  the  Senate  will  support 
him  the  purpose  that  we  have  in  mind; 
namely,  being  able  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  from  a  position  of  strength. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  to  outline  here 
any  loiger  what  the  position  of  strength 
of  this  country  is  now  and  what  it  will  be 
in  the   foreseeable  future.   I  think   we 
ought  to  make  clear  we  do  have  an  amaz- 
ing technological  and  scientific  capacity 
in  this  coimtry.  We  have  demonstrated 
it  in  the  past,  and  I  think  we  can  demon- 
strate it  in  the  future.  But  what  is  so  im- 
portant here,  and  what  the  Soiator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbhicht)   has  just  in- 
dicated, is  for  the  Senate  to  understand 
that  equality,  or  a  sense  of  parity,  in- 
cludes a  multiplicity  of  weapons  systems, 
particularly  in  the  nuclear  field. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  a  respon- 
sible man  in  the  Presidency  or  in  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  or  any 
responsible  official  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  going  to  knowingly  or  willfully  put  his 
country  in  jeopardy  in  an  arms  control 
agreement.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
our  negotiators  and  the  Soviet  negotia- 
tors did  not  consider  the  total  defense 
picture  of  their  respective  countries  be- 
fore concluding  the  interim  agreement, 
and  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  next  phase  of  their  arms  control 
talks. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
right.  I  have  been  in  a  country  where  we 
have  had  such  weapons,  where  the  oom- 
mandlzig  officer  has  said : 

Bvery  one  ol  my  pllota  knows  a  city  from 
tbe  air  In  tb»  l»nd  of  the  powlble  enemy 
tMtt«r  tbaa  you  know  your  own  hometown 
on  tbtt  ground. 

If  we  have  this  type  and  character  of 
potential  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
why  woAild  they  be  willing  to  make  any 
form  of  arrangement  that  would  elimi- 
nate this  lethal  capacity  against  them 


from  any  consideration?  A  few  days  ago 
we  had  a  sad  situation  at  Munich.  All 
over  the  United  States  we  are  building 
nuclear  plants  to  satisfy  the  increasing 
demand  for  electrical  energy. 

Every  nuclear  powerplant  built  today 
that  uses  nuclear  energy  for  electric 
power  creates  plutonium.  Plutonium  plus 
knowledge  and  the  textbook  is  all  really 
needed,  with  some  materials  not  scarce, 
to  build  a  hydrogen  bomb.  The  Senator 
from  Mlrmesota  could  come  on  this  Sen- 
ate floor  today  with  a  bomb  equivalent 
to  the  Hiroshima  bomb  in  a  suitcase. 

With  that  premise,  what  do  you  think 
these  Munich  terrorists,  willing  to  com- 
mit suicide  because  of  their  beliefs,  would 
have  used  if  such  a  bomb  was  available? 
Would  they  not  have  used  every  effective 
weapon  they  could  get  their  hands  on? 
They  then  would  not  have  just  a  few 
people  as  hostages,  rather  a  city,  maybe 
more  than  one  city. 

So  I  think  it  vitally  important  we  and 
the  other  superpower,  get  into  the  details 
of  how  to  control  this  powerful  new  force 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  talk  about  the 
nonproliferation  treaty,  a  great  idea.  But 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  not  in- 
terested. Prance  also  is  not  interested, 
another  nuclear  power.  The  one  way  I 
see  we  might  make  at  least  a  start  toward 
meaningful  control  of  this  new  force, 
which  could  destroy  us  all.  is  through  a 
meaningful  arms  control  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion,  after  the 
years  I  have  spent  studying  atomic  weap- 
ons and  questions  of  armament,  that  if 
we  leave  in  this  word  "intercontinental," 
we  have  no  chance  whatever  of  making 
any  meaningful  arms  control  arrange- 
ment with  the  other  superpower,  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
let  me  add  these  words:  I.  like  other  Sen- 
ators, have  had  the  privilege,  within  re- 
cent weeks,  of  being  briefed  by  appropri- 
ate officers  of  the  Government  whom  I 
trust.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Uhion  is  doing  a  tremendous  job  in  the 
field  of  technical  development  and  scien- 
tific research.  They  are  hardening  silos. 
They  are  improving  their  missiles.  They 
are  moving  to  the  digital  type  of  control 
on  their  warheads.  They  are  making 
many  advances.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  kid  ourselves :  The  Soviet  Union  is  not 
roasting  marshmallows,  it  is  building  an 
arsenal.  And  it  has  always,  in  any  contest 
with  us,  sought  to  achieve  parity.  We 
have  kept  our  eyes  on  them,  and  they 
have  kept  their  eyes  on  us. 

We  are  fully  aware,  as  verified  by  our 
own  reliable  information  source  of  the 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  weapons,  both  in  terms  of 
the  land-based  missile  systems  and  sea- 
based  systems — the  Polaris-type  missile, 
the  Poseidon  sub  missile,  as  well  as  the 
status  of  their  MIRV  warhead  program. 
We  know  something  about  what  they  are 
doing.  We  also  know  what  they  are  doing 
in  heavy  aircraft,  long-range  aircraft 
and  medium-range  aircraft. 

I  say  these  things  because  I  believe  we 
ought  not  to  pretend  we  are  unaware, 
the  American  public  Is  unaware  or  any 
Member  of  this  body  is  unaware,  of  the 
Soviet    Union's    nuclear    capability,    of 


their  present  nuclear  power  or  their  ca- 
pacity to  develop  their  nuckar  power,  all 
of  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  unless 
you  can  put  a  halt  to  it,  you  just  rsiise  the 
level  of  danger,  without  providing  any 
EMiditional  security. 

Real  arms  control  will  come  from  an 
acceptance  of  the  general  principles  of 
equality,  parity,  and  sufficiency,  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  strategic  forces 
we  have  and  all  the  strategic  forces  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has,  all  of  the  mix, 
wherever  those  forces  are  based — ^real, 
effective,  meaningful  arms  control  is  the 
best  way  that  I  know  to  give  us  any  real 
security.  I  would  not  want  anything  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  reaching  an  effective 
agreement. 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult  enoi^h  to  get 
any  agreement  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  are  hard  bargainers.  They  are 
stubborn.  They  delay.  Thty  are  going  to 
get  any  advantage  they  can.  We  ought 
to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  by  now  how 
long  it  takes  to  get  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment with  them. 

I  think  we  ought  to  remember  that  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  enter  into  the  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  treaty  until  they 
thought  they  had  made  all  the  experi- 
ments they  needed  in  the  atmosphere 
with  nuclesur  weaponry.  Then  they  were 
willing  to  submit  to  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  of  limited  application,  that  stm 
permitted  underground  explosions. 

We  also  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  un- 
derground exploding.  In  fact,  our  num- 
ber of  explosions  has  been  about  three 
times  the  number  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to  enter 
into  any  kind  of  arms  control  agreement 
with  us  unless  it  feels  its  security  is  pro- 
tected. And  I  cannot  help  but  hope  we  are 
not  so  stupid  in  this  coimtry  or  in  this 
body  as  to  sacrifice  our  own  security. 

What  is  a  good  deal?  An  effort  to  get 
equality,  sufficiency,  and  parity,  not  on 
the  basis  of  one  weapon  or  two  weapons, 
but  on  the  total  mix  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces. 

The  Senator  from  Missoiui  is  unusually 
well  qualified,  in  this  body,  as  we  all  must 
realize.  He  is  on  the  Johat  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  is  a  former  Secretory  of  the  Air 
Force  who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
minds  of  the  military  in  this  country. 

So  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  a 
keen  knowledge  of  this  subject,  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  these  two  very  able 
Senators,  both  of  whom  have  only  the 
well-being  of  this  country  and  its  secu- 
rity at  heart,  could  come  to  some  under- 
standing and  some  agreement,  because 
neither  one  wants  to  block  arms  control. 
All  Senators,  I  would  hope,  want  It.  I 
surely  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri on  a  very  sensible  rationale  and  a 
moving  speech,  that  I  think  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  enrich  this  debate  and  to 
give  us  solid  information. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  remarks  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  was 
the  first  chairman,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control  more  than  10  years  ago.  He 
knows  the  importance  of  this  subject.  He 
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toows  the  importance  of  reaching  some 
Seement  on  this  vital  development. 

The  subject  was  summed  up  as  w«ll  as 
I  have  heard  it  by  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts, 
L  an  article  last  August  16,  entitled 
%r^i^se  of  SALT:  What's  Happening?" 
He  closed  that  article  by  stating: 
The  hope  of  Ut.  Ntam'.  Momow  vtelt.  In 
Kiilnger-rwoKto.  wm  tb»t  it  would  'mark 
^Tttmnaformatloa  from  a  period  of  rather 
rSd  hoetlUty  to  one  to  whKai.  wltiiout  vaj 
SSsions    about    the    dlfTerenoe    in    «»»*1 
g«tem8  we  would  try  to  behave  with  re- 
straint and  with  a  maxlm\im  of  creativity 
in  bringing  about  a  greater  degree  of  sta- 
^tylmd   peace."   Hence   the   language   of 
the   "bMlc    prlnclplee"    signed    in    Moecow. 
Htoce  Mr.  Klxon'8  remarks  In  his  addreas  to 
C^greas  that  hla  Moecow  and  Peking  tripe 
had  done  away  with  'the  kind  of  bondage" 
of  which  George  Waahlngton  had  said:  "The 
naUon  which   indvilgee   toward   another   In 
habitual  hatred  Is  a  slave  to  Its  own  anl- 

°^  thla  larger  context  both  the  J*<*son 
amendnvwjt  and  the  new  mlasU*  warheed 
program  m>re»nt  tM/skwrn*^  not  ftwwMd. 
Btepa. 

Again,  if  we  do  not  strike  the  word 
'Intercontinental,"  based  on  my  knowl- 
edge—the Soviets  have  knowledge  of  our 
strength  just  as  we  have  knowledge  of 
theirs— I  do  not  see  how  any  meaningful 
arms  control  agreement  on  this  vital 
sub  j  ect  can  be  possible. 

Without  any  agre«nent.  in  the  long 
nm  this  would  consign  our  country,  and 
all  countries,  to  obUvlcn. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Missouri  has  done  us 
a  great  service  in  offering  his  amend- 
ment and  givhig  us  an  opportunity  to 
review  very  carefully  the  implications 
of  the  Jackson  amendment.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  already  asked  some 
questions  relative  to  the  impact  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  on  the  strategic 
and  tactical  weapons  which  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plore that  further  and  carry  it  into  the 
realm  of  the  submarines,  the  submarine- 
launched  missiles  we  have,  which  are  a 
very  important  part  of  our  defense  pos- 
ture. They  are  one  of  the  most  effective 
weapons  in  our  arsenal.  Prom  time  to 
time,  the  range  and  capacity  of  our  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  have  changed. 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
would   comment   on   the   effect   of   his 
amendment  with  respect  to  these  sub- 
marine-launched missiles. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  amendment 
would  not  affect  subm«1nes.  We  all  agree 
a  submarine4aunched  ballistic  missile 
would,  in  effect,  be  an  intercontinental 
weapon.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Washington  agrees  with  that.  You  have 
a  land  ICBM;  in  effect,  on  the  sea,  you 
have  a  sea  ICBM. 

Of  serious  consideration,  however, 
along  with  the  probl«n  of  not  consid- 
ering forward-based  aircraft,  would  be 
the  nuclear  weapons  on  our  carriers.  Are 
they,  in  effect,  forward-based  aircraft? 
In  any  case,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton defines  "intercontinental"  as  includ- 


ing  land-baaed   ICBM's    SLBM's,   and 
long-range  strategic  bombers. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  _^  ,^  ^    *w    .wu.. 

Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  I  yield  to  the  aWe 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  2  minutes  from  my 

time.  ,      . 

Mr.  President,  first.  I  strongly  support 
the  S«iator'8  amendment.  He  proposed 
it  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  has  been  absolutely  consistwit  all  the 
way  through.  I  deeply  feel  that  he  has 
served— and  I  Join  Senator  Mams  to 
considering  this  a  signal  service  to  the 
country— to  ptopoint  eractly  what  is  tne 
difference.  ^  __^ 

What  his  amendment  does  even 
sharper— though  I  am  honored  to  sup- 
port Senator  Fumrxcht  in  the  substl- 
tut^is  in  posing  the  Issue,  because  those 
of  us  on  this  side  often  have  been  ma- 
Ugned :  We  do  not  want  parity  and  do  not 
want  equality,  and  how  could  we  possibly 
oppose  parity  and  equaUty?  That  is  pre- 
cisely oiu-  point — that  we  do  want  parity 
and  equality.  We  do  not  want  to  be  to  a 
straitjacket.  „  ,„      „ 

Is  that  the  Soaator's  feeUng?  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  undertake  an  abso- 
lute commitment  to  parity.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  with  another  small  amend- 
ment which  I  think  Senator  Jackson  will 
take— which  deals  with  something  Uxat 
is  iniidious  to  the  President  rather  than 
anythmg  else — I  would  vote  for  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  if  Senator  StmzngtoWs 
amendment  is  adopted. 

May  I.  without  betog  presumptuous, 
inquire  how  the  Senator  feels  about  it? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  vote  for  the 
Jackson  amendment  if  the  word  "inter- 
continental" vras  taken  out. 

It  is  clear,  based  on  dlscussicm  with 
experts,  that  If  the  word  "hitercontl- 
nental"  is  left  hi.  and  we  do  not  include 
these  bases  we  have  established  all  over 
the  worid  at  a  cost  of  tens  of  billlc«is  of 
dollars.  We  are  asking  for  nuclear  supe- 
riority, not  nuclear  equality.  ^^  ^  _,  . 
I  would  see  no  chance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  approving  this  Nixon  suggested 
arrangement  now  or  5  years  from  now  if 
this  amendment  is  approved  to  its  pres- 
ent form. 

All  this  must  have  been  discussed  when 
Dr  Kissinger  announced  his  position  and 
when  the  President  later  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  he  told  the  Soviet  people 
on  their  television  that  it  was  an  agree- 
ment emtoently  fair  to  both  countries. 

What  we  are  now  doing,  to  effect,  is 
trytog  to  defeat  the  agreement  referred 
to  and  originally  agreed  on  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 

Chair  will  advise  me  when  my  time  has 

expired.  I  yielded  myself  only  2  mtoutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 

mtoute. 

Prom  the  Senator's  great  expertise  to 
this  field— he  is  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations— are  we 
already  committed  for  the  next  5  years 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us.  if 
we  adopted  the  concept  that  there  has 


to  be  parity  to  totercontlnental  strategic 
forces,  to  make  any  agreeo^,  becaiM 
we  are  already  so  far  commuted,  withaJl 
other  ktods  of  weaponry  and  the  strate»c 
concept  and  the  longlead  times  Inytdved, 
that  we  could  not  do  it  if  we  wanted  to? 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  It  is  known  that  we 
have  these  nuclear  weapons  to  many 
countries  all  over  the  world.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  beUeves  we  have  them  ex- 
cept to  reply  to  an  attack  from  any  coim- 
try otiier  tiian  tiie  Soviet  Union.  "Hiat 
may  change,  but  is  the  situation  today. 
If  we  do  not  take  out  the  word  "toter- 
oontinental"  from  this  amendment,  as 
mentioned,  we  are  scrapping  our  ohwice 
for  arms  control.  That  is  wrong.  It  15 
more  wrong  than  the  average  person  un- 
derstands, because  the  average  person 
does  not  have  the  remotest  Idea  of  Just 
how  much  lethal  capacity  is  contained 
to  these  forward-based  weapons.  When 
we  talk  about  a  strategic  bomber  we  are 
talking  about  an  airplane  no  more  effec- 
tive, really,  when  it  comes  to  delivering 
at  relatively  short  range  the  most  dev- 
astating    weapons — infinitely     greater 
than  the  Hiroshima  bomb— than  can  be 
delivered  hy  a  fighter-bomber. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  wisrty 
pomted  out.  Uae  Soviet*  would  not  be- 
gin to  think  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
that  does  not  include  what  we  have 
against  them  abroad,  which  they  do  not 

have  against  us. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Trie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yirid  myself  1  addi- 
tioiud  minute.  ^ 

For  practical  purposes,  we  are  practi- 
cally paralyzing  the  ability  for  another 
SALT  agreement  if  the  Executive  really 
listens  to  us  and  says.  'Tbls  Is  their  at- 
titude; that  is  what  I  have  to  do.  I  have 
to  get  parity  to  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  or  I  cannot  have  another  agree- 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  In  his  typical 
fashion,  the  Senator  from  New  York  hits 
the  nail  right  on  the  head.  H  we  do  not 
take  out  the  word  "toteroonttoental, 
there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  a  mean- 
ingful SALT  n  agreement. 

Whj'  should  the  ELremlto  consider 
making  any  agreement  that  did  not  con- 
sider our  capacity  to  destroy,  from  for- 
ward-bases aU  over  the  world,  their  cities, 
vrith  bombs  infinitely  more  lethal  than 
those  used  to  destroy  the  two  towns  to 
Japan  to  World  War  n. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  strongly  support  his  amend- 

Mr'  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  I  yield 
myself  2  mtoutes. 

The  Senator  raised  the  question  of  the 
nvunber  and  the  disposition  of  nuclear 
weapons  outside  the  United  States. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  has  discussed 
this  matter  before.  He  said  there  are 
almost  10,000  American  nuclekr  weap<»s 
to  foreign  countries.  This  does  not  to- 
clude  those  to  the  United  State*  itself  or 
on  U.S.  Navy  ships  and  submarines.  I  am 
speaking  strictly  of  foreign  countries. 
He  said  there  are  nearly  10,000  XJB. 
nuclear  weapons  already  abroad. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Some  of  those  weapons  are  strictly 
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tactical,  however;  but  ones  that  could  be 
carried  by  airplanes,  all  over  the  world 
with  our  airplanes,  are  strategic. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  wanted  to  empha- 
size that.  The  Senator  mentioned  It  in 
the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  ^^    „ 

With  that  kind  of  situation,  the  Rus- 
sians could  not  possibly  be  expected  to 
say.  "We  will  ignore  all  that."  The  Sena- 
tor is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.    BYMINOTON.    The   Senator   Is 

right. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Missouri. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

mvself  3  minutes.  

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Chiles  K  The  Senator  from  Washington 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First,  I  regret  to  dis- 
agree with  my  able  and  dlstlngiilshed 
friend  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syminoton)  , 
but  I  must  disagree,  because  the  amend- 
ment he  has  offered,  really,  has  much 
the  same  effect  as  the  Pulbright  amend- 
ment. 

Adoption  of  the  Symington  amend- 
ment would  imdermlne  the  position  of 
the  US.  Oovemment  In  the  SALT  talks. 
It  Is  clear  from  the  legislative  history 
that   deletion   of   the   qualifying   word 
"Intercontinental"   In    my    amendmoit 
would  bring  into  a  SALT  n  agreement 
those  American  forces  in  Europe  and  at 
sea  which  are  dedicated  to  the  defense 
of  our  European  and  worldwide  interests. 
Senator  Syidnotow  argues  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  accept  inferiority 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  ICBM's,  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  and  long-range 
bombers,  because  we  have  "compensat- 
ing" forces  in  forward  bases.  The  fact  is 
that  the  number  of  U.S.  aircraft  in  Eur- 
ope that  are  capable  of  surviving  a  Soviet 
strike  and  then  hitting  Russian  targets 
is  extremely  small,  perhaps  a  few  tens. 
While  we  have  a  substantial  niunber 
of  warheads  abroad,  most  of  these  are 
nuclear  mines,  howitzer  shells,  air-de- 
fense weapons,  105-  and  155-mllllmeter 
shells,  and  so  forth.  The  number  of  weap- 
ons deliverable  by  aircraft  Is  quite  small 
and  the  number  deliverable  against  R\xs- 
slan  targets  is  trivial.  Moreover,  these 
weapons  are  located  at  some  40  bases — 
against  which  the  Soviets  could  deliver 
an  overwhelming  preemptive  strike. 

To  compromise  these  forces,  which  in- 
volve our  allies,  in  a  bilateral  negotiation 
without  the  full  participation  of  our  al- 
lies, would  gravely  jeopardize  the  whole 
NATO  alliance — at  the  very  time  when 
mutual  balanced  force  reductions  ttilks 
are  likely  to  begin  on  a  NATO-Warsaw 
Pact  basis. 

Oversea  bases  are  inherentiy  uncer- 
tain. An  agreement  that  left  us  w^-ith 
Inferior  U.S. -based  forces,  because  we 
possessed  oversea  bases  could  become  ex- 
tremely dangerous  If  we  were  to  lose  those 
bases.  Just  a  short  time  ago  we  had  base? 
In  Prance,  In  Libya,  in  Okinawa.  Today 
our  bases  In  Iceland  are  threatened.  No 
one  welcomes  our  dependence  on  Greek 
bases  It  is  unwise  to  depend  on  these 
ephemeral  factors  as  our  experience  has 
repeatedly  shown. 

There  is  no  way  to  limit  forward-based 
weapons  and  U.S.  carriers  In  a  SALT 


agreement  without  prejudicing  severely 
our  conventional,  no«muclew  defense  ca- 
pability. The  Soviets  would  like  to  see 
U.S.  aircraft  withdrawn  from  Europe  on 
the  groxmda  that  they  are  "strategic" 
when  In  fact  their  primary  mission  is 
for  conventional  interdiction  in  tactical 
situations.  Their  removal  woiUd  threaten 
the  security  of  our  troops  in  Europe  and 
our  nuclear  Installations  there. 

The  Soviet  position  on  our  forward- 
based  systems  and  carriers  is  part  of  a 
20-year  political  effort  to  divide  and 
weaken  NATO  and,  more  recentiy,  to 
drive  the  United  States  from  tiie  Medi- 
terranean by  restricting  our  carrier 
forces  there.  Adoption  of  the  Symington 
amendment  would  be  a  \'irtual  endorse- 
ment of  the  Soviet  position:  It  would 
indicate  that  the  Senate  agrees  that 
these  forces  must  be  included  in  the  bi- 
lateral SALT  n  talks. 

The  proper  place  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  on  our  forward-based  lorces 
Is  a  multilateral,  NATO -Warsaw  Pact 
forum  in  which  we  also  examine  com- 
parable Soviet  forces  such  as  interme- 
diate missiles,  medium  bombers,  cruise 
missiles,  and  so  forth.  The  balance  pres- 
entiy  favors  the  Soviets  by  an  over- 
whelming margin. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate,  therefore,  will  also  vote  down 
the  pending  amendment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mj*  time. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  quite  siu-e  I  heard  correctly  what 
the  able  Senator  just  said,  something 
about  trivial,  as  to  forward  base  surcraft. 
bombs  were  trivial? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  said  that  the  number 
of  forward  based  aircraft  that  can  de- 
liver nuclear  weapons  against  Soviet 
targets  is  trivial. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
mentioned.  I  have  been  on  a  base  where 
there  were  many  planes  with  each  plane 
assigned  to  a  particular  town. 

I  was  in  England,  as  a  representative 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  on  May  10, 
1941;  an  interesting  day,  because  it  was 
the  day  London  endured  the  heaviest  air 
raid  In  Its  history. 

When  the  air  raid  wae  over,  London 
was  In  bad  shape.  The  raid  was  on  a 
Saturday  night.  Monday  I  went  to  work 
at  their  Air  Ministry  and  foimd  every- 
one exhilarated;  everyone  seemed 
happy.  I  could  not  understand  and  asked 
why. 

The  answer  was  that  the  Air  Ministry 
had  extrapolated  the  fact  if  they  shot 
down  more  than  5  percent  of  the  bombers 
attacking  London,  they  would  stop,  could 
not  take  that  attrition. 

How  true  that  was,  because  that  raid 
was  the  last  organized  raid  on  England 
until  the  buzz  bombs  came  aloxig. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  look  what  the  dif- 
ference woiild  be  today,  a  fact  so  many 
people  do  not  realize.  Today,  if  London 
got  99  percent  of  the  bombers,  they  still 
would  lose  their  city,  because  one  fighter- 
bomber  today  will  carry  some  40  times 
as  much  lethal  capacity  as  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb.  The  Idea  that  anything 
could  be  trivial  about  the  position  of  the 
great  Air  Force  the  United  States  has 
built  up  overseas,  I  cannot  accept.  I  am 
as  sure  these  planes  and  their  pilots  do 


count,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
consider  that  they  count  In  any  negoUa. 
tlons.  as  I  am  the  sim  will  oome  up  to* 
morrow. 

I  cannot  understand  why  anyone 
would  think,  on  any  basis,  that  we  could 
make  an  surangement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  imless  said  arrangement  con- 
sidered the  lethal  capacity  of  the  planes 
we  have  stationed  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  some  additional  information  to 
complete  the  Record  suid  I  believe  It  is 
appropriate  to  make  it  available  at  this 
time. 

ALXXBD    irVaXAM.    STRiatOTH 


Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  of  the 
strategic  balance,  we  are  too  often  prone 
to  think  exclusively  in  terms  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States. 

We  would  do  well  to  realize — as  does 
the  Soviet  Union — that  two  western 
European  nations  inclined  toward  the 
United  States  have  small  but  significant 
strategic  nuclear  lorces. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  Prance  have 
ballistic  missile  submarines  and  bomb- 
ers capable  of  striking  portions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  France  has 
a  small,  but  growing,  intermediate-range 
missile  fleet. 

Great  Britain  has  already  deployed, 
with  U.S.  assistance,  four  missile  sub- 
marines of  the  Polaris  type.  Prance  is  in 
the  process  of  deploying  a  fleet  of  five 
missile  submarines. 

The  British  have  in  addition  eight 
medium-bomber  squadrons  and  two 
light-bomber  squadrons.  Prance  has  36 
Mirage  bombers  in  nine  squadrons. 

Britain  is  a  very  active  member  of 
the  NATO  alliance.  Although  France 
has  formally  withdrawn,  the  French 
maintain  liaison  with  NATO  and  are 
with  the  western  military. 

By  comparison,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
no  allies  with  strategic  nuclear  arsenals. 
Although  some  delivery  forces  are  in 
the  hands  of  Russian  allies,  the  Soviet 
Union  maintains  strict  oontrol  of  the 
nuclear  warheads. 

Although  China  is  in  the  Communist 
sphere,  it  is  obviously  not  in  the  Russian 
camp.  Evidence  of  this  Is  the  continuing 
border  confrontation,  which  is  a  drain 
on  the  resources  of  both  Russia  and 
China.  It  would  seem  proper,  at  least 
at  this  point  in  time,  to  consider  China's 
developing  nuclear  arsenal  to  be  com- 
mitted to  neither  side.  As  China's  rela- 
tionship with  the  two  superpowers 
evolves,  it  would  be  imwise  to  expect 
shifts  in  our  disfavor. 

Because  of  the  bilateral  ABM  treaties, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish nuclear  forces  will  bo  assured  much 
longer  In  their  present  form.  The  treaty 
guarantees  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
an  effective  ABM  defense.  Retaliatory 
missile  warheads  will  assuredly  be  able 
to  overcome  weak  ABM  defenses  and 
penetrate  to  their  targets.  Without  the 
ABM  limitation,  the  United  States  and 
the   Soviet  Union   mlgiit  have  needed 
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IdonotbeUevetiier«lsany«alb.^     ..^i.^P^^I.^.'^SSffrS^^ 


agrees  with  it,  and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Kissm- 
ger  disagieea  with  it.  We  can  all  engage 
in  an  estimate  of  what  we  think  some- 
body oi"**  means,  but  the  only  way  we 
will  know  is  by  acting  legislatively. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  aj> 
predate  the  position  of  the  SeaaaXae.  He 
is  always  courteous  In  his  rejoinders.  I 


,-«e  quantities  of  sophisucawa  pene-  x  ""  """.T'^^rt-^t  ow  weapons  In  myself  1  additional  minute  for  the  pur- 

SSondSdces  and  warheads.  sjKh  as  ^O' ,«^,  *f«S^^e To  vS^We.  pose  of  a  genUe  rejoinder? 

is  multiple  independentiy  targeted  re-  "J^rei^  counWes^e  so  vumwa  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  comment  oti  the 

t^w-hlcles— MIRVs— that  the  United  Mr.  SCO^T  Mr.  w^siaen*.  x  a-u  gumestlons  of  the  distinguished  Senator 

SSLS^SoTtaitoillng  on  its  missiles,  given  to  lengthy  ^ee^^bjit^or^e  «^«SK2ri  exceptton^lt  was  a 

^dSe  the  PrScTand  British  have  present.  I  will  state  I  ^"^'^^"^  sS-serving   declaration   witii   which  I 

n^n^  to  move  to  such  sophisticated  son  ^^^^^"^^'^^''f^^^  ^  S^gree.  I  am  surtj  the  President  dl^ 

SS^?et,  wlthcnrt  the  ABM  llmlta-  jJ«>^^«^«?'^SS- i^o^ciS-  ^^^th  it.  and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Klssln- 

^'  *H^  ^Sn^^'^few    ySS     -S;  StTTmitteTSch.  while  not  re- 

•^^^^Lt^^St   wlu   S^'  iSn  Sred  ^  clarify  the  record.  Our  mo- 

^S!^  ^12)  ^^er^Speml^e  cS-  tion  for  a  cloture  on  tiie  interim  agree- 

P'*^  ^ifiWnch  and  British  Polaris  ment  tomorrow  has  been  vitiated  by  the 

r"i°?/p2elJJraSS^beSg  done  with  vote  of  this  body,  but  I  ask  unanimous 

Ss  siSbiSSles  consent  that  tiiat  motion  may  be  wttii- 

liie  ABM  treaty  should  have  the  ef-  «lrawn.  nTn^rrER   Without    placedlnto  the  Recoeb  what  the  Preei- 

fect  of  easing  such  pressures  on  the        The  PRESIDING  OFTO^^wiuioui    p  ^^   Kissinger  said  about  tiie 

Sted  Stetes  and  of  lessening  alUed  objection,  ^^e  motion  isj^thdrawru  ^^  agreement.  I  am  sure,  regard- 

SScSns  o^er  Soviet  developments.  Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr    P^^^J^^J-.j^^VJ^     SfTwhat  the  President  thinks  about 

Tonsure,  neither  France  nor  Great  further  matter.  If  ^  ?^«^',^f„^^**_^y°     it  today,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 

nritilrr  could  launch  a  successful  unl-  behalf  of  m5'  constituents  li^  Pfnnsj  i  ...     ..._._. . 

SS^aS  against  the  Soviet  Union,  vania.  Tx.-o  of  the  Senators  from  this 

^'u  S^doubtSly  better  all  around  bod>- have  l^n  up  there  r^cen^. 
?hot  thPv  could  not.  But  both  nations        The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,      ine 

S^  enoVh  s?rat^gic  nuclear  strength  senator's  additional  1  minute  ha^  ex- 

fi\  deter  attack  upon  themselves.  And,  pired.  ., 

Sth  the  ABM  trw^ty  going  into  effect,        Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself   1   addl- 

that  abUlty  will  be  retelned  for  years  to  tional  mmute  ^^^     OTFICER.     The 

"^Moreover,  in  the  event  of  conflict,  all     senator  is  recognized  for  1   additional 

thrf>e  Western  missile  arsenals  coxild  be     minute.  ,^     „       *       «„„ 

three  wesveru  iiiioo   _      _^^_  ^^^^        ^^    FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  can 

have  an  hour  if  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  know,  but  the  power 
goes  to  my  head.  I  want  to  use  it  care- 
fully. , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  two  of  the 
Senators  in  this  body  have  been  in  the 
Commonwealth   of    Pennsylvania   as,    I 


available  for  a  retaliatory  strike  that 
would  compound  the  unacceptable  dam- 
age to  the  Soviet  Union.  ^   .  .v. 

The  Russians  have  not  overlooked  the 
significance  of  the  French  and  British 
submarine  fleets.  When  the  French  build- 
ing  program  Is  completed,  the  Western 
nations  will  have  a  total  of  50  sub- 
marines of  the  Polarls-Poseldon  type 
deployed.  During  the  course  of  the  talks, 
the  Russians  sought  to  have  their  celling 


the  Russians  sougni  to  navts  wicu  i/^ii^Ms  v^umiuviiwcc""-*    «* \iZ7,^„t^    t 

0^62  submarines  raised  In  compensation  suppose,  my  temporary  constituents.  I 

?/  SecombhSf  western  fleets  exceeded  am  tempted  to  ask  on  their  beh^wheth- 

the  pro^amed   50.  The  United  States  er  or  not  it  would  be  m  order-I  will  not 

ine   tJiuKittuicu  iinanimniis  fx>nsent  that 


The 


rejected  that  position  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  one-half  mhiute  more. 

Mr  President,  to  have  accepted  wotild 
have  denied  the  United  States  the  privi- 
lege granted  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  re- 
placing older  land-based  mlssUes  with 
new  submarine- based  missiles  unless  the 
Soviet  Union  were  granted  a  higher  cell- 
ing. We  did  not  wish  that. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  have  been  either 
wise  or  proper  in  a  bilateral  agreement  to 
reach  agreements  affecting  third  parties 
and  their  forces.  As  talks  on  arms  con- 
trol continue  and  are  expanded  to  In- 
clude other  nations,  the  scope  of  possible 
agreements  will  be  wider  and  more  en- 
compassing. 

As  we  continue  down  that  path,  we  can 
be  reassured  by  the  deterrence  our  west- 
em  allies  help  us  maintain. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  another 
half  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  are 
unanswerable.  These  weapons  I  have  de- 
scribed are  in  place.  They  are  ddiverable 
and  they  are  scattered  among  11  foreign 
nations.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  Russians  cotild  possibly  have  targeted 


press  it — to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  permitted  to  vote  on  matters 
such  as  cloture  and  these  amendments 
by  telephoning  in  their  votes,  since  we 
had  91  present  on  the  last  vote,  and  I 
would  like  everybody  to  be  recorded,  n 
it  will  be  helpful  to  these  two  gentle- 
men who  have  been  confined  in  my  Com- 
monwealth, while  the  two  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  have  been  attending  to 
their  duties  on  the  floor  and  represent- 
ing the  people  of  that  Commonwealth, 
we  will  see  if  there  Is  some  way  in  which 
they  can  just  telephone  in  their  votes 

from  now  on. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  own  time,  I  appreciate  the  solicitude 
the  able  Senator  has  not  only  for  the 
Jackson  amendment,  but  also  for  the 
Senators  now  in  Pennsylvania.  I  am  only 
sorry  he  takes  a  position  on  the  floor 
which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  posi- 
tion President  Nixon  took  when  he 
talked  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  television  and  reported  to  them  what 
he  had  tdd  on  television  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  sorry  he  thinks 
it  advisable  to  say  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Kissinger  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about  when  he  explained  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Soviet  Union 


the  Russians  could  possibly  have  targeiea    ^^^^  ^"^^^^^^^^^^    Barb 
on  all  these  weapons  with  Intermediate     arrangement  Presutent  Nla^  c*tained.    ^^^ 
SllSir^iles^t  could  take  them     prior  to  the  time  he  came  back  with  his     Burdick 


think  this  amendment  to  their  Interest. 
If  it  passes  in  its  present  form,  the  fu- 
ture SALT  talks  will  be  meaningless. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frc«n  Mis- 
souri. On  this  question  the  ye«is  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU.  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAPT  I  when  his  name  was  called) . 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuktis)  .  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  voie,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER  <  after  having  voted  in 
the  afarmaUve) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have  ahready 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovzRN) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have  al- 
ready voted  "nay  "  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  b:enkedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverk)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TTRE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  '  Mr.  Cttetis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  GRirrrN), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towee.) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frtwn 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muhbt)  is  abSMit  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  S«iator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuins)  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa) 
have  been  previously  announo^. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  51.  as  follows: 

[No.  439  Leg.] 
TEAS — 3« 

AlkKi  Oue  I^Ubttgbt 

Cburch  aniT»l 

aoop«r  HftrrU 

Cranaton  Hart 


out. 


deal  from  Moscow. 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Bagleton 
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HucbM 
Bumpbrey 

Javlt* 

M&nsfleld 

Ukthlu 

Uetc«U 

UondAle 
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Mou 

kiuskle 

NeKon 

P«U 

Percy 

Proxmlr* 

B*ndolpli 

Rtbtcoff 

NAYS— 61 


Roth 

Stefford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

TuazMT 

WUU&ma 


Dole  UcClelUn 

Domlnick  McQee 

E»atl»nd  MlUer 

((twvd*  Uontoyft 

jjgy\n  Packwood 

p^n"'"  PMtore 

Pong  ^^!°° 

Oftmbrell  Scott 

Ool<lw»t«r  Smith 

aumey  Sparton*n 

HAnsen  Spong 

HolUnsa  StennU 

gi^ukA  Steven* 

jMMuon  Talm»dge 

Jordan.  N.C.  Thurmond 
Jordan,  Idaho    Young 
Ijong 
Magnuaon 

PlRBSEa^T    AND    GIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RBCORDKI>-a 

Taft,  lor 
Welcker,  for 
Inouye.  against 


Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

BaaU 

B«llmoa 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrt, 

Harry  P..  Jr 
Cannon 
dhllee 
Cook 
Cotton 


Curtis 
onffln 

Kennedy 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 8 
McOovem  Saxbe 

Mclntyre  Tower 

Uundt 

Symington's  amendment  was 


So  Mr 

Mr  EDEIVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected.        _    ,^     ^  -  „,«« 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    ^^^^^^__^__ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  me 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  Mils: 

HJl.  650S.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Captain 
Claire  E.  Brou;  and 

HJl  148M.  Ad  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  aaaur©  that 
adequate  fund*  are  avaUable  for  the  conduct 
of  summer  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren fr«m  area*  in  which  poor  economic 
condition*  exist  and  from  areM  in  which 
there  are  high  ooncentratlons  of  working 
mothers,  and  for  other  purpoeee  related  to 
expanding  and  strengthening  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

The  enroUed  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


TxpTERiM  AGREEMENT  ON  LXMITA- 
TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution  (8J,  Res. 
241)  authoriidng  the  President  to  ap- 
prove an  interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socisdist  Republics. 

AKxmicnNT  ifo.  i«sa 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAfl)  No.  1486,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  reading  clerk 


that,  as  reprinted,  the  line  should  be 

"31"  Instead  of  "18."  „„,„™      ,,*,. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment  to  tiie  Jackson 
amendment  as  follows: 

on  page  3.  line  31,  strike  out  the  words 
"leading  to"  and  Insert  "as  required  by". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  correct  an  impression  which  was  fh;st 
detected  when  we  first  considered  the 
matter  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  I  raised  it  there.  Quite  independ- 
ently of  me,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
iMr  MATHiAst  picked  up  the  same  thing 
and  put  in  an  amendment,  but  appar- 
enUy  the  wording  which  I  used  seems  to 
be  preferential  in  order  to  straighten  this 

matter  out.  _  ^„„„ 

In  any  case,  the  impression  was  given 
that  by  the  words  "leading  to  a  pru- 
dent nuclear  posture"  there  was  an  im- 
plication that  we  did  not  have  a  prudent 
posture  now  in  respect  of  nuclear  de- 
fense. As  I  did  not  believe,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  does  not  believe, 
that  there  was  any  design,  no  matter  how 
one  felt  about  the  Jackson  amendment 
to  be  invidious  to  the  present  or  state  ol 
readiness  at  the  present  time,  I  suggested 
this  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
That  is  the  amendment  now  before  us. 
and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,   that  instead  of   the   words 
"leading  to,"  which  give  that  impression. 
I  think  perhaps  unwittingly,  the  words 
should  be  "as   required  by  a  prudent 
strategic  posture,"  without  leaving  any 
reaction  as  to  where  we  are  now. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  >ield?  \ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield.  T 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleague 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  .  I  think 
it  helps  improve  the  language,  which  was 
never  intended  to  be  anj'thing  other  than 
what  he  has  indicated;  namely,  a  pro- 
gram as  required  by  a  prudent  strategic 
posture.  I  am  very  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Mathias  1  would  like  a  word  on  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  ^  ..    *i.    j< 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  for 
accepting  the  amendment  and  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  for 
stating  the  proposition.  As  he  says,  we 
independently  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, and  I  am  glad  to  join  forces  with 
him  on  a  project  which  I  think  Is  of  some 
importance,  both  as  to  the  substance  of 
what  we  are  doing  here  and  as  a  matter 
of  fairness. 

When  the  President  transmitted  the 
ABM  Treaty  to  Congress,  he  said: 

The  defense  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  are  second  to  none  In  the  world  today 
I  am  determined  that  they  shaU  remain  so. 
The  terms  of  the  ABM  treaty  and  the  Interim 


agreement  wUl  permit  the  United  SUtes  to 
take  the  steps  we  deem  neceswry  to  main- 
tain a  strategic  posture  which  protects  our 
vital  interests  and  guarantees  our  contlnusd 
security. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Secretary  Laird 
said: 

We  have  technology  which  is.  I  bsUsvt, 
from  18  to  24  months  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  our  friends  and  allies, 
as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  adver- 
saries In  the  world,  recognlae  the  fact  that 
we  will  maintain  this  technological  superi- 
ority during  this  period. 


So  it  would  have  been  unfortunate  U 
the  language  of  the  amendment  as  orig- 
inally offered  had  implied  that  we  were 
not  in  a  prudent  strategic  pasture.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Washington  did 
not  mean  any  such  implication,  as  he 
has  proven  by«2iis  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  now  is  rec- 
ognizing that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  given  us  a  highly  successful  and  pru- 
dent strategic  posture,  without  which  the 
diplomatic  successes  at  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king would  not  have  been  possible. 

I  think  we  now  have  language  which 
reflects  the  current  situation,  wliich  is 
that  the  Nixon  administration  has  pro- 
vided the  Nation  with  a  prudent  strate- 
gic posture. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self one-half  minute  just  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
for  his  statesmanship.  Without  regard  to 
how  Senators  feel  about  his  amendment, 
I  hope  they  will  agree  to  this  ejnendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  amendment  to  the  sunendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  President  Nixon  went 
to  Moscow  to  sign  these  historic  agree- 
ments— and  to  reap  the  adulation  of  the 
American  pewle  and  people  all  over  the 
world  for  taking  this  step  toward  limit- 
ing dootnsday  armaments. 

But  in  recent  weeks,  the  White  House 
signaled  its  support  for  a  congressional 
statemrait  of  reservation  that  some 
would  be  happy  to  construe  as  the  foun- 
dation for  aJarogating  both  agreements. 
I,  for  one.  do  not  understand  these 
conflicting  courses  of  axstion. 

These  reservations  are  necessary,  we 
are  told,  to  "strengthen  our  hand"  in  fu- 
ture SALT  negotiations. 

Mr.  Presidwit.  this  is  aU  the  more  puz- 
zling. How  do  we  strengthen  our  hand  in 
the  second  half  of  the  game  by  de«larlng 
that  the  first  half  did  not  couni  for  much 
anyway?  ,       ,, 

That  is  what  would  be  the  declaration 
of  the  Jackson-Scott  reservation:  Do  not 
ever  sign  another  agreement  that  limits 
us  to  "levels  of  strategic  forces  inferior 
to  the  Soviet  Union,"  a»  if  to  say  thJ* 
this  first  agreement  did  that.  Do  net  let 
up  a  bit,  do  not  demofistrate  any  re- 
straint, when  It  oomes  to  derlslng  more 
efficient  means  of  dellveilng  the  wewjons 
that  oould  wipe  out  humanity. 
Mr.  Pre«kie«*t.  this  reserratlwi  couW 


oj^l^se  aU  the  hopes  we  have  for  mu- 
tn^  arms  reduction. 

We  are  being  asked  to  warn  the  Soviet 
Tjjjion  against  deploying  improved  weap- 
ons for  str«fceg4c  use.  But  If  we  demand 
^  the  Soviets  not  deploy  improved 
ynnpODs,  we  know  that  they  will  demand 
BS  much  cf  us. 

If  we  declare  that  improved  Soviet 
wtrnxxJOB  would  be  contrary  to  the  su- 
o^  national  interest  of  the  United 
we  know  that  they  would,  in  all 


GNBtes, 

Hkdlhood.  declare  likewise 

Yet  we  have  already  set  out  on  a  course 
vhlch  would  do  for  ourselves  what  we 
now  are  asked  to  demand  that  the  Soviets 

not  do.  ,     ,.      X  1 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  approved 
procurement  funds  for  the  new  Trident 
submarine. 

The  Trident  is  a  strategic  weapon.  It  is 
to  be  an  improved  strategic  weapon — 
the  missiles  that  will  be  designed  for  its 
enlarged  launch  tubes  will  be  armed  with 
the  most  improved  and  sophisticated 
strategic  weapon  currentiy  within  our 
technology.  And  by  authorizing  procure- 
ment of  the  submarine,  we  have  given  the 
go-ahead  for  deployment. 

But  let  us  not  stop  there.  We  have  the 
B-l  in  advanced  development  now,  with 
a  large  installment  of  additional  funds 
already  approved  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  This  is  an  improved  strategic 
weapon,  too,  and  when  development  is 
complete,  we  will  likely  deploy  it. 

At  this  very  moment,  Mr.  President, 
our  conferees  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authori2a,tions  are  considering  a 
recommendation  for  funds  to  develop  a 
submarine-launched  cruise  missile — an 
improved  strategic  weapon  that  will  be 
deployed,  I  predict,  when  development  is 
completed. 

Then  there  is  the  advanced  reentry 
vehicles  for  our  existing  Minutemen  and 
Poseidon  forces,  also  under  consideration 
by  the  conference  on  military  procure- 
ment 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
entertaining  Pentagon  requests  for,  or 
have  already  acted  to  deploy,  the  verj- 
kind  of  improved  strategic  wetipons 
which— if  the  Soviet  Union  acted  to  de- 
ploy them — we  would  regard  as  hazards 
to  our  supreme  national  interest  and 
grounds  for  abrogating  both  the  ABM 
treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
Offensive  Weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  opposed  immediate  ac- 
celeration of  the  strategic  weapons  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  that  the  Senate  passed  2 
weeks  ago.  I  oppose  the  weapons  im- 
provements pending  in  the  conference  on 
military  procurement  authorizations.  We 
already  have  the  most  numerous  and 
most  capable  nuclear  weaponry  on  the 
globe,  and  the  Soviet  momentum  for 
catching  up  with  us  has  been  restrained 
by  the  SALT  agreements . 

Moreover,  I  oppose  them  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
SALT  agreements  and  as  a  threat  to  the 
trust  which  both  nations  must  have  In 
each  other  if  the  SALT  agreements  are 
to  work. 

Such  mutuaJ  trust  is  imperative,  and  It 
must  start  at  home,  as  Henry  Kissinger. 


national  security  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, put  It: 

The  deepest  question  w»  ask  is  not  whstbar 
we  can  trust  the  Soviets  but  whether  w« 
can  trust  ourselves. 

By  approving  new  funds  for  Trident 
and  the  B-l.  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  decided  to  risk  the  SALT  agree- 
ments for  the  sake  of  some  elusive  uni- 
lateral advantage  over  the  other  party 
to  the  agreements. 

Thus  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  oppose 
the  Jackson-Scott  reservation  which,  in 
combination  with  the  weapons  improve- 
ments we  insist  on  making,  would  be  a 
second  crushing  blow  to  the  survlvsJ  of 
the  SALT  agreements. 

All  that  would  be  required  to  destroy 
them  completely  would  be  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  say  that  they  will  abrogate  them 
because  the  United  States'  decision  to  de- 
ploy improved  strategic  weapons  is  "con- 
trary to  the  supreme  national  interests" 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  by  proceeding 
with  these  deployments  we  are  inviting — 
perhaps  e\'en  encouraging — the  Soviet 
Union  to  break  the  agreements. 

There  are  other  implications  of  the 
Jackson-Scott  reservation  that  are  dis- 
turbing. 

One  provision  urges  the  President  to 
seek  a  future  treaty  that  would  not  limit 
the  United  States  to  force  levels  that  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  its  face,  this  provision  seems  rea- 
sonable. But  it  implies  that  the  agree- 
ments of  the  first  round  of  SALT  are 
faulty  because  they  give  the  Soviet  Union 
superiority  over  us  in  nuclear  armaments. 
I  reject  this  implication,  Mr.  President, 
and  so  does  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  adviser,  Henrj'  Kissinger. 
These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Kissinger, 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  President  on  June 
15, 1972: 

Does  the  agreement  perpetuate  a  U£. 
strategic  disadvantage? 

We  reject  the  premise  of  that  questloa  on 
two  grounds.  First,  the  present  situation  Is 
on  balance  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  Second,  the  Interim  Agreement  per- 
petuates nothing  which  did  not  already  exist 
In  fact  and  which  could  only  have  gotten 
worse  without  an  agreement. 

Our  present  strategic  military  situation  is 
sound.  Much  of  the  criticism  has  focused  on 
the  imbalance  in  number  of  mlssUes  betw«en 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  this  only 
examines   one    aspect    of    the    protolem^    To 
assess  the  overaU  balance  It  Is  necessary  to 
consider  those  forces  not  in  the  agreement: 
our    bomber    force    which    is    substantially 
larger   and   more   eSfectlve    than   the   Soviet 
bomber  force,  and  our  forvi^ard  base  systems. 
The  quality  of  the  weapons  must  also  be 
weighed.  We  are  confident  we  have  a  major 
advantage  In  nuclear  weai>ons  technology  and 
In  warhead  accuracy.  Also,  with  our  MIRVs 
we  have  a  two-to-one  lead  today  in  numbers 
of  warheads  and  this  lead  wlU  be  maintained 
during  the  period  of  the  agreement,  even  if 
the  Soviets  develop  and  deploy  MIBVs  of 
their  own. 

Then  there  are  such  facUxs  as  deploy- 
ment characteristics.  For  example,  because  of 
the  difference  in  geography  and  basing.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
quires three  submarines  for  two  of  ours  to  be 
able  to  keep  an  equal  number  on  st«tl<»i. 

When  the  total  picture  Is  viewed,  our  stra- 
tegic forces  are  seen  to  be  completely  suffi- 
cient. 


Does  it  puzzle  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  spoDsoFS  of  the  Jaokaoo-Boott  renr- 
vatians  are  saying  here  today  that  ttaa 
same  administration  which  mad*  this 
sterling  defmse  of  American  siifflrliwcy 
in  nuclear  weapons  is  also  supporting 
such  criticism  of  the  Interim  Offenstv* 
Agreement  as  is  strongly  impUed  in  these 
proposed  reservations? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  SALT  a«reem»iti 
are  f  aulty— «s  these  reservations  imidy — 
it  is  not  because  they  put  the  Unltsd 
States  in  a  positicm  of  inferiority.  It  Is 
because  they  do  not  more  effectively  limit 
the  arms  race  and,  in  fact,  are  having 
the  effect  of  triggering  a  new  round  of 
weapons  developments  that  are  not  yet 
covered  by  the  accords. 

AMXiraiaarT  ko.   i4*s 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1498  to  the  Jack- 
son amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Muskle.  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  to  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  15,  strike  out  the  word 
"not"  and  language  following  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  word  "Union"  on  page  2,  line  17, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "maintain  an 
overall  equality  between  the  Unlt«d  Statas 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  strength 
and  guarantee  the  sufficiency  of  Unit«d  Statas 
defense". 

Mr.  MTTRKTF.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  my  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  in  connection  with  the  F\ilbrlght 
amendment.  I  made  a  statement  express- 
ing my  thoughts  as  to  what  our  objectives 
ought  to  be  in  the  follow-on  SALT  talks, 
which  hopefully  will  begin  before  too 
long  and  after  we  have  completed  con- 
sideration of  the  instruments  before  us. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
put  the  Senate  on  record  in  sui^ort  erf 
overall    equality    between    the    United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear 
strength.  It  would  put  the  Senate  on 
record  in  support  of  U.S.  sufQciency  in 
defense.  These  two  objectives,  it  seems  to 
me.  are  objectives  about  which  Senators 
are  in  agreement.  So  I  ask  Senators,  v^iat 
Is  wrong  with  supporting  overall  equal- 
ity? What  is  wrong  with  supporting  suf- 
ficiency? If  Senators  do  not  wish  to  sup- 
port overall  equality,  what  do  they  sup- 
port— overall  inequality?  And  if  there  Is 
Inequality,   does   that   mean    American 
superiority  in  nuclear  arms?  If  that  Is 
our  commitment,  what  conceivable  hope 
can  we  have  of  persuading  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accept  such  a  UJ3.  objective? 
How  call  we  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  in  SALT  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  if  our  side  goes  on  record 
supporting  overall  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union? 

As  I  have  said  previously  ta  this  de- 
bate. Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  objective  of  our  policy  in  future 
arms  control  negotiations  must  be  to 
stabilize  the  arms  race  on  the  basis  of 
equality  in  the  deterrent  capaUllUes  of 

lA^U^      S#iAfc      %^4#l"*      *mrlj^i 
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the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
U  is  oSyon  such  a  basl*  that  both  p^ 
tr,  ohuteel  sufficiently  secure  to  refrain 
?J^.S!erTrateglc  amu.  bulld-up«. 
i^phasize  that  unless  both  powersfeel 
L^  in  that  reepect.  we  cannot  expect 
future  agreements  on  nuclear  arms. 

iTannot  imagine  a  more  important 
Btil  oTu.a.  policy  than  the  achievement 
n?^  k^nd  of  equilibrium  that  preserves 
^Lr'^ecX!  S^ntees  the  suffl^e^ 
of  our  defense,  and  frees  us  'fom  Jhe 
^Ligers  and  debilitating  expense  of  a 

^^S^S^eXe^Mr.  President,  wojjd 
strtS.  language  in  the  operaUvje  clause 
of  the  Jackson  amendment,  which  I  read. 
The  congress  recoguUes  the  prli^lpl*  ^^ 
rr  ^L  ^t«W-Sovlet  equality  reflected  in  the 

^^i^L  t^'eveu  oT Yntercontmental  strategic 
?o^^  inrS  to  the  llmiu  proylded  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Now  if  what  we  mean  is  real  equality 
in  tSIdeterrent  capabUities  of  these^wo 

onwprs  we  must  recogtuze  that  equality 
mi^r  be  established  in  the  context  of 
SlTiLStrtcal  nuclear  weapons  systems 
Teach  side.  We  have  not  opted  for  the 

^T^  ^r  Ve'  s^STlSid.'^of  "Itr^ti^c 
SSre  ind^'o  ^have  different  nucleax 
KSSTs.  aSd  each  power  regards  ite  o^ 
Sty  interests  as  reqmn^  a^A^; 
ent  kind  of  nuclear  posture  than  does  the 

°'w[th°St  difference  in  approach  to 

J^t  to  any  component  cannot  s^e 
t^   purposes    of    further   arms   agree 
SLtSlTSfink  that  must  be  ^eax^^^ 
The  Jackson  amendment,  by  ioc"Pf 

on^y  a  fraction  o^  j^ ijf  S?^isSy 
anpi.  could  In  my  Judgment,  especiauy 
^uis^ided  as  binding  upon  our  ne- 
lua^^^terminative  of  the  attifaxde 
??  thpsenate  on  anj-  future  treaty,  pre- 
fenUhtrg^tiSioTof  a  ^ oUow^n  treaOy 
b«sed  on  overaU  strategic  equality.  The 

SXistration.  in  "f  l^^f^^^'^S 
rilred  by  not  determining  at  the  outset 
15t  .L.  meant  by  intercfflitlnaital 
rtSLj??orS^dSany  Senators  have 
S^^^cSiS  by  the  admlnistxaU^^ 
nremature  endorsement  of  the  Jackson 
ScSSit  an  endorsement  from  which 
5S    SminlktraUon   later   retreated   in 

''^"we  are  to  advise  the  President  on 
streteric^ms  negotiations,  therefore  I 
tSle?f  we^ould  advise  him  on  the  ob- 
JSve  of  s?crnegotlation^the  objec- 
tWe  of  stabilizing  the  arms  race  on  the 
S^°of  overall  equaUty  and  the  pree^r- 
vatton  of  U.S.  sufficiency  In  strategic  de- 
;:^I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to 
prejudge  the  negotiations  and  set  mini- 
SS  conditions  witii  regard  to  reaching 
that  objective.  To  believe  in  a  congres- 
sional voice  in  foreign  poUcy  does  not 
mean  that  the  Senate  should  prescnbe 
an  exact  technical  form  for  a  foUow-on 
trtsaty.  Strategic  arms  negotiations  are 
extraordinarUy  complex,  and  agreements 
are  reached  only  after  numerous  pro- 
posals and  packages  are  put  forth  by 
both  sides  and  their  impUcatlons  fully 


analyzed  by  technical  experts  For  us  to 
^our  negotiators  tiiat  flexibility  vrtU 
not  further  tiie  prospects  of  a  follow-on 

**S?^f?re.  1  urge  Uie  Senate  to  revise 
the  Jackson  amendment  in  accordance 
with  my  amendment  to  stress  the  need  to 
assure  in  a  future  treaty  overaJl  equa.lity 
in  United  States-Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
strength  rather  than  numerical  equality 
in   Stercontinental    strate^c    weapons 
systems     alone.     In    introducing     tills 
'^SS^ent.  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge 
Senator  Jackson's  own  view  that  overau 
equality  may  at  some  future  date  require 
rough  equality  in  ICBM's.  SLBM's,  mter- 
contlnental  bombers,  and  missUe  throw- 
weight.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
not  to  exclude  tiie  Jackson  formula  from 
consideration  at  SALT  n.  but  ratiier  to 
broaden  Senate  advice  to  allow  consid- 
eration of  alternative  proposals  as  well-— 
proposals  that  would  insure  an  overaU 
equality  and  U.S.  defense  efficiency.  The 
strategic  balance  is  not  so  sensitive  as 
to    require    mathematical    precision    in 
anv  single  component  or  set  of  compo- 
nents.    Insistence     on     such     Precf  on 
means  that  tiie  negotiations  will  fail,  or 
that  both  sides  will  build  to  parity  across 
the  whole  spectrum  of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  Is  the  road  to  an  accelerated  arms 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  today 
ought  to  make  it  clear  whether  it  isjeally 
committed  to  tiie  goal  of  a  stabilized 
arms  race,  that  will  decrease  the  heavy 
burden  of  arms  on  the  backs  of  our  peo- 
ple We  can  do  it  and  insure  our  security 
needs  by  insisting  on  o\-erall  equaUty  ot 
deterrent  capabilities  and  on  sufficiency 
of  defense  without  so  strait  jacketing  our 
negotiators  as  to  minimize  the  prospects 
for  follow-on  agreements. 

In  1970.  Mr.  President,  the  nations 
of  this  globe  spent  S202  billion  on  arms.  I 
do  not  have  the  latest  figures,  but  I  know 
billions  could  be  added  to  that  "Bure 
$200  billion  on  arms— arms  that  do  not 
feed  people,  arms  that- have  not  brought 
security  even  to  the  world's  most  power- 
ful nations,  arms  which  have  not  elimi- 
nated quarrels  between  smaller  natior^. 
arms  which  have  not  brought  peace  to 
this  globe  but,  rather,  increased  the  pro.=  - 
pects  of  shattering  that  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility,  as 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation,  to  in- 
dicate clearly  that  we  are  committed 
to  a  reduction  of  this  burden  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  other 
great  world  power  on  the  basis  of  true 
equaUty  of  deterrent  capability. 

Is  there  any  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
who  believes  that  our  interests  will  be 
served  by  our  initiating  a  nuclear  war? 
I  think  every  Senator  believes  that  our 
security  interests  are  best  served  by  a 
defense  posture  that  deters  the  other  side 
from  engaging  in  that  initiative  and  that 
our  interests  are  best  served  if  the  other 
side  Is  committed  to  a  simUar  policy. 

My  amendment  is  aimed  at  that  kind 
of  equaUty  of  deterrence.  There  are  no 
If's  or  and's  about  it.  I  am  not  a*kin« 
for  overaU  U.S.  superiority  or  inferiority. 
I  am  not  trying  to  straitjacket  us  in  any 


kind  of  nuclear  defense  pdUcy  that  pr»- 
vente  a  stabUizing  arms  treaty.  lily 
amendment    is    committed    to    overaU 

equaUty.  which  U  the  world's  best  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  wlU  never  at  aX  e«u5h  other's 
throat  with  nuclear  wessons.  That  is 
my  objection,  Mr.  President. 

I  understand  that  there  already  have 
been  two  votes,  and  I  can  count;  so  I 
have  some  idea  of  what  will  happen  to 
this  amendment.  But  my  conscience 
would  not  permit  me  to  withhold  my 
argument  on  this  amendment.  It  is  too 
serious  a  matter.  The  impUcatlons  lot 
the  future  and  for  the  peace  of  mankind 
are  too  important. 

So  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  give  con- 
sideration to  this  amendment.  I^t  us 
think  about  phrasing  our  policy  in  such 
flexible,  cooperative,  and  vmderstandlng 
terms  that  the  poUcy  we  state  here  will 
be  a  reaching  out  to  the  other  side  In 
a  plea  to  urge  a  rational  approach  to  the 
security  needs  of  the  world's  two  great- 
est powers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  congratulating  the  Senator  on  his 
most  powerful  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject. especiaUy  the  latter  part.  This  is  a 
serious  matter,  very  serious. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  power- 
ful Nation,  and  I  think  it  stUl  is.  How- 
ever the  way  to  undermine  its  strength 
and  cause  it  to  cease  being  a  powerful 
Nation,  would  be  to  continue  to  waste 
our  resources  on  weapons  systems  which 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  whatever 
time  I  need  from  my  remaining  time, 
and  I  would  like  not  to  be  interrupted. 
I  must  say  that  I  am  moved  by  the 
Senator's  speech.  He  pinpoints  exactly 
what  is  involved.  The  strength  of  the 
United  States  is  involved. 

We  have  wasted  much  of  our  resources 
in  this  country.  We  have  expended  about 
$1  400  billion  ourselves  on  miUtary  af- 
fairs since  World  War  II.  according  to 
the  best  calculation  last  year  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  amount  is  so 
enormous  that  nobody  can  understand 
it  If  we  continue  to  inspire  the  Russians 
and  ourselves  to  an  ever-escalating  arms 
race,  we  wiU  no  longer  be  the  strongest 
Nation  in  the  world. 

The  only  hope,  as  the  Senator  has  elo- 
quently stated,  is  for  us  to  come  to  some 
agreement  in  which  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union — these  very  big  countries,  very 
dangerous  and  powerful  countries— can 
stop  the  upward  spiraling  arms  race. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  put  it  extreme- 
ly weU  If  the  Senate  is  insensitive  to 
his  arguments,  then  there  is  little  we  can 
do  to  prevent  the  waste  of  further  spiral- 
ing arms  spending. 

One  other  comment:  Our  decisions  to- 
day are,  of  course,  not  binding  upon 
anybody.  The  votes  are  an  expression  of 
the  views  of  the  Senate,  only  reflecting, 
In  my  opinion,  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  wiU  do  as  he 
pleases.  The  real  danger  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate action  WiU  discourage  the  Russians 


fitjin  t,h«"fc*"y  we  are  serious  about  any 
further  negotiations.  That  is  the  real 
(linger  which  the  Senator  points  out. 
Both  parties  must  be  serious  to  get  an 
agreement.  Without  that  we  will  end  up 
with  no  further  agreement,  and  both 
powerful  nations  wiU  continue  as  they 
have  during  the  past  10  or  20  years. 

The  Senator  has  described  the  situa- 
tian  extremely  weU.  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  very  fine  statement  of  what 
is  involved  in  this  argument. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frwn  Arkansas. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  point, 
if  I  may  do  it  on  his  time. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Jackson  amend- 
ment is  concerned  with  numerical  equal- 
ity. When  we  began  this  nuclear  arms 
race  foUowing  World  War  IL  we  beUeved 
that  we  could  outspend  anybody  on  arms. 
So  we  were  not  too  discontent  with  the 
situation  in  which  we  kept  piling  arms 
OQ  arms,  spending  more  and  more  money. 
We  felt  that  we  had  so  much  wealth  that 
no  other  nation,  however  much  it  tried, 
could  conceivably  match  us  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons. 

Now  we  find  ourselves,  much  to  our 
surprise,  facing  a  potential  tuiversary 
who  has  caught  up  with  us  numerically 
in  some  categories  of  weapons  and  has 
surpassed  us  in  others.  That  disturbs  us. 
So  we  seek  to  do  something  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do — as  I  read  the  Jackson 
amendment — since  World  War  II.  We 
have  not  been  ahle  to  create  a  situation 
which  would  insure  our  superiority,  and 
not  even  our  great  wesJth  now  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  outbuild  the  Russians 
in  nuclear  weapons  if  they  are  convinced 
that  we  intend  to  continue  to  travel  the 
road  we  have  traveled  for  20  years. 

So  now  what  are  we  trying  to  do?  By 
an  amendment  of  this  kind,  by  an  ex- 
pression of  Senate  opinion  of  this  kind, 
we  are  undertaking  to  do  something  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  with  aU  our 
spending  on  arms  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— to  put  a  Ud  on  the  Soviet  Union's 
ability  to  construct  nuclear  weapons, 
while  not  restricting  ourselves. 

Is  It  going  to  work?  The  only  thing 
that  is  going  to  work  with  the  Russians, 
irtJO  are  as  wise  and  perceptive  and 
laiowledgeable  as  we  in  this  field,  the  only 
thing  we  can  hope  to  achieve — if  we  can 
achieve  that — is  a  mutual  deterrent  ca- 
paUUty,  considering  an  asymmetrical 
balance  of  nuclear  weapons  that  will  fi- 
nally act  as  a  deterrent  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  attack  by  the  other  side  but  also 
with  respect  to  a  continuation  of  the  arms 
race. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  I  greaOy  respect  the 
comments  made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  think  we  aU  express  many  of 
the  same  ccncems. 

Under  my  pending  amendment,  joined 
in  by  43  other  Senators,  I  would  look 
forward  to  a  situation  In  which  we  would 
hopefully  get  the  Soviets  to  cut  beck 
their  forces — their  intercontinental  stra- 
tegic forces — foUowing  the  precedent  we 
have  set  in  cutting  back  our  ABM's  from 
four  sites  to  two  sites. 


Tbe  Muskie  amendments  share  the  de- 
fects of  the  Fulbright  amtmdment  in  that 
they  subfltltute  a  vague  reference  to 
"overall  equaUty"  and  "sufficiency"  for 
the  much  more  precise  Jackson  laiiguage 
calling  for  the  principle  <A  equality 
agreed  to  in  the  already  approved  ABM 
treaty.  This  principle  is  clear  and  simple 
in  the  JEbckaon  amendment:  both  sides 
accepted  the  same,  equal  limits  in  the 
ABM  treaty  and  both  should  acceiA  the 
same,  equal  limits  in  a  treaty  on  offensive 
weapons  in  SALT  n. 

The  Muskie  amendmervts  would  nul- 
lify the  Jackson  amendment.  Like  the 
Fulbright  amendment  they  are  decep- 
tively similar  to  the  Jackson  language 
when  they  are.  in  fact,  quite  opposite.  The 
Muskie  amendments  would  also,  in  sev- 
eral important  respects  discussed  below, 
undermine  the  American  negotiating 
position. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  makes  it  clear  that  the  words 
"overaU  equaUty  '  and  "sufBciency"  have 
been  used  by  their  proposers  to  justify 
eiK>rmous  Soviet  advantages  in  ICBM's, 
submarine-launched  missUes  emd  long- 
range  bombers  in  SALT  n.  This  is  so  be- 
cause it  is  claimed  that  our  forward  based 
weapons  in  Elurope,  our  carriers  ait  sea 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  the  f  (xtses 
of  our  alUes  are  adequate  "compensation" 
for  our  numerical  inferiority  in  the  cen- 
tral, truly  strategic  forces. 

The  terms  "overall  equaUty"  and  "suf- 
ficiency" have  also  been  used  to  suggest 
that  we  can  accept  numerical  inferiority 
in  SALT  n — which  is  not  yet  even  un- 
derway— because  we  have  technological 
superiority  in  SALT  I.  But  (a)  this  tech- 
nological superiority  on  our  side  cannot 
be  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  while  the 
numerical    superiority    of    the    Soviets 
would  be  guarainteed  by  the  treaty;  and 
<b)  in  fact  the  Soviets  have  always  been 
able  to  catch  up  with  our  technology 
when  they  have  considered  it  important. 
Both  Muskie  amendments,  explicitiy 
in  the  case  of  the  longer  version,  would 
caU  for  the  inclusion  in  a  follow-on  SALT 
treaty  of  a  number  of  factors  that  cannot 
possibly  be  verified.  The  notion  that  we 
can  negotiate,  for  example,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  we  can  know  and  verify 
and    prevent    improvements    in    Soviet 
"technical  reliabiUty"  is  absurd.  More- 
over, the  enumeration  of  factors  to  be 
included  in  the  longer  version  are  vague, 
confusing,  and  overlapping.  How  does  one 
negotiate  a  treaty  that  freezes  "overaU 
quaUty   of   weapons  systems"  or  "sur- 
vivabiUty?"   What  are  "deUverable"  as 
opposed    to    nondeliverable    warheads? 
And  does  it  refer  to  the  number  of  "de- 
liverable" warheads  before  or  after  a  pos- 
sible preemptive  strike?  One  does  not 
have  to  be  an  expert  in  strategic  poUcy 
or  arms  control  to  recognize  the  confu- 
sion in  this  amendment  and  the  impossi- 
bUlty  of  applying  its  terms  in  practice. 
In  substance  there  is  Uttie  difference 
between  the  Muskie  amendments  and  the 
Fulbright  amendment.  Because  the  Mus- 
kie proposal,  like  the  Symington  amend- 
ment, deletes  the  word  "intercontinen- 
tal." it  would  undermine  our  national 
policy  on  the  issue  of  forward-based  sys- 
tems. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Maine  has  the  same 
basic  purpose  as  the  previous  two  amend- 
ments and  shares  the  same  defects,  I 
hope  the  Senate  wiU  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  take.  I  do  this 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  Senator 
from  Washington  to  get  down  to  the 
point.  What  is  his  objection  to  the  woni 
"overaU"?  It  seems  to  me  It  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  I  had  always  thought,  until 
someone  raised  the  question — perhaps  it 
was  the  Soiator  from  Wadilngton — that 
it  referred  to  what  he  was  UUdng  about. 
What  does  the  Senator  mean,  that  we 
must  have  numerical  equaUty  in  every 
weapon,  In  every  method  of  deUvery  and 
in  megatonnage.  as  weU  in  every  other 
category?  Why  does  the  Senator  object 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "overaU."  if  the 
Senator  wiU  answer  on  my  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  obvious- 
ly we  should  retain  freedom  to  mix  the 
forces  &&  we  and  the  Soviets  may  desire. 
What  I  am  objecting  to  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  should  adopt  language  that 
would  compromise  the  forces  dedicated 
to  the  defense  of  our  alUes. 

We  should  not  simply  count  a  total 
of  weapons  of  aU  sorts  and  then  equate 
those  weapons  that  do  not  have  inter- 
continental capablUty  with  interconti- 
nental strategic  forces.  I  am  confining 
the  forces  to  be  balanced  in  a  foUow- 
on  treaty  to  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  which  means  intercontinental 
bombers,  land-based  missiles,  and  sea- 
based  missUes. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
further,  on  my  time,  this  does  not  an- 
swer the  point  of  the  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  supported  this 
very  view  in  committee  and  on  the  fioor, 
and  I  must  say  that  nothing  else  makes 
any  sense  thsui  that  we  should  regard 
the  overaU  position  of  the  two  nations, 
considering  aU  weapons.  To  do  otherwise 
cannot  lead  to  anything  but  the  most 
extraordinary  acceleration  of  the  arms 
rsMse,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Muskh)  has  suggested. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield,  on  my  time. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  wiU  be  useful  for 
the  Rkcord,  referring  to  the  second 
amendment  which  I  had  introduced.  No. 
1499.  In  my  judgment,  amendment  No. 
1498  and  amendment  No.  1499  are  equiv- 
alents. Amendment  No.  1499  is  useful, 
from  my  point  of  view,  in  identifying 
what  I  regard  as  the  factors  which  should 
be  taken  into  Euux)unt  in  measuring  the 
oversiU  nuclear  balance  between  us  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  read  from  amendment  No. 
1499: 

"•  •  •  maintain  an  ovendl  eqvi»llty  be- 
tween tbe  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet  Union 
in  nuclear  strength,  taking  into  account  Eucb 
compKjnents  as  Eumbers  of  delivery,  veblclea, 
numbers  ol  deUverable  warbeada.  accuracy, 
throw-weight,  gross  and  equivalent  mega- 
tonnage. technical  rellabUlty.  geography, 
deplojrment.  Burrlvablllty.  overall  quality  of 
weapons  systems,  and  other  factors  recog- 
nizing that  Inequalities  In  Individual  com- 
ponente  of  the  nuclear  UUance  are  acceptable 
providing  that  tbe  overall  balance  of  nuclear 
power  Is  preserved." 
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The  distingiilahed  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  J4CK«OK) ,  I  regret  to  say.  Is 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment — ^he 
was  here  when  I  began  these  comments — 
but  apparently  he  would  exclude  some  ol 
those  factors. 

I  would  concede  that  those  factors 
change  In  terms  of  their  significance. 
their  weight,  and  so  forth,  on  the  over- 
all balance:  but  to  try  to  strike  that  bal- 
ance now  and  repeal  the  future  over  the 
next  2  or  3  years  during  which  the  talks 
would  take  place,  is  a  disservice  to  the 
objective  of  eums  negotiations. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  and,  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICE31  (Mr.  Stat- 
roRD) .  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  wtMrd 
"equaUty"  in  and  of  itself  mecuis  ab- 
solutely nothing,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  so  well  stated.  What  the 
United  States  needs  for  a  certain  deter- 
rent or  a  defense  in  the  precarious  world 
in  which  we  live,  are  weapons  which  we 
can  use  on  an  intercontinental  basis. 

There  are  only  three  kinds  of  these 
weapons.  One  consists  of  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles.  The  second  consists 
of  nuclear  powered  submarines,  and  the 
third  consists  of  the  big  bombers,  the 
planes  that  carry  the  bombs  to  drop  on 
the  other  continents. 

The  Interim  or  temporary  arms  lim- 
itation agreement  accepted  Inferiority 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  two 
of  those  fields.  We  agreed  that  the  Rus- 
sians might  have  62  nuclear-powered 
submarines  and  we  would  have  only  44 
during  the  5-year  period  covered  by  the 
agreement.  We  agrieed  that  Russia  could 
have  a  vast  number  of  missile  launchers 
additional  to  the  ones  we  could  have 
during  the  5  years. 

All  that  the  Jackson  amendment  says 
is  that  we  do  not  want,  in  the  next  SALT 
talks,  negotiators  who  will  accept  per- 
manent Inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  In  any  of  the  three  inter- 
continental deterrents  or  offensive  weap- 
ons. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  says.  To 
my  mind,  talking  about  coimting  every- 
thing is  like  counting  cap  pistols  against 
cannon. 

Who  would  \ie  willing  to  say  that  we 
should  make  an  agreement  with  Russia 
on  a  permanent  basis  similar  to  that 
which  is  made  on  a  temporary  basis  in 
the  arms  limitation  agreement?  Who 
would  be  willing  to  say  that  the  United 
States  should  accept  Inferiority  on  the 
seas  by  letting  the  Russians  have  far 
more  nuclear-powered  submarines  than 
we  could  have? 

The  Jackson  amendment  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  to  have  absolute 
numerical  equality  in  intercontinental 
strategic  weapons,  but  it  does  mean  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  right  to  have 
equality  in  respect  to  such  weapons  U 
we  want  it.  The  Jackson  amendment 
merely  gives  our  negotiators  to  the  next 
SALT  talks  the  good  advice  that  our  na- 
tional seciirlty  is  dependent  on  the  three 
Intercontinental  deterrents,  long  range 


bombers,  nuclear  submarines,  and  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  and  that 
they  should  not  make  any  agreement 
with  Russia  which  deprives  us  of  the 
right  to  have  these  intercontinental  stra- 
tegic weapons  on  an  equality  with  Rus- 
sia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  yield,  cm 
my  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  plenty  of  time  I 
will  not  use  and  the  Senator  may  use 
my  time  if  he  wishes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  clear  to  me, 
when  we  attended  the  briefings  at  the 
White  House,  that  one  of  the  factors 
determining  why  we  agreed  on  the  ex- 
change of  62  as  against  44  of  our  own, 
was  the  sirgument  that  the  Russians 
already  had  the  facihties  and  tliat  if  we 
did  not  reach  an  agreement  in  5  years, 
they  would  go  on  to  99  or  to  100. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  that  they  would 
be  amenable  to  tliis  agreement  at  this 
time  because  it  would  bring  a  hsdt  to  the 
Russian  submarines  at  62.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  limited  ours  to  44. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  cMr.  Ervin)  makes  a 
logical  argtmient.  The  name  of  the  game 
is  deterrence.  Where  is  our  deterrence? 
The  deterrence  is  not  so  much  on  those 
bases  that  we  have  in  Europe.  The  de- 
terrence Is,  as  we  well  know,  in  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
the  power  and  the  thrust  that  they  can 
bear. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  who  can  de- 
stroy whom.  The  fact  is,  once  it  gets 
started,  we  will  all  be  destroyed. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
tTittintjiin  the  power  and  the  posture  that 
will  give  notice  to  the  other  side  that  they 
dare  not  make  the  first  move  because  we 
do  not  intend  to  do  so.  That  is  exactly 
why  we  signed  that  temporary  agree- 
ment. 

The  telling  thing  here  is  that  the  very 
people  who  negotiated  the  agreement  are 
for  the  Jackson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Stat- 
roRD).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

On  the  interim  agreement,  we  picked 
up  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  along  with  it,  but  we 
were  told  time  and  time  again  that  we 
needed  the  Trident.  All  those  who  are  for 
the  Muskie  amendment  voted  against 
the  Trident.  We  were  told,  point  blank, 
at  the  White  House,  that  unless  we  got 
ourselves  into  the  Trident,  imless  we 
got  ourselves  In  the  B-1,  in  5  years  we 
would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

That  is  the  reason  why  this  adminis- 
tration has  taken  the  position  that  they 
are  backing  the  Jackson  amendment. 
The  answer  has  been  given  here,  "Well, 
but  they  do  it  for  a  different  reason." 
I  will  tell  the  Senator  why  they  are  doing 
it  "for  a  different  reason."  It  is  because 
they  do  not  want  to  admit  publicly  that 
they  picked  up  the  short  end  of  the  sitck. 


That  is  the  reckon  why  they  are  dis- 
agreeing. But  they  want  the  substaiuM 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  do  not 
know  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  have 
said  all  I  want  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Fthode  Island  has  said  in  far 
more  eloquent  terms  than  I  could  exactly 
what  I  wanted  to  say. 

Prom  the  testimony  I  heard  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  cm 
the  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that  virtually 
every  man  who  had  any  part  in  the 
negotiaticm  of  this  interim  agreement 
and  the  ABM  treaty  is  in  favor  of  the 
Jackson  amendment,  all  of  those  who 
testified  said  that  they  would  be  unwill- 
ing for  the  United  States  to  accept  any 
limitation  cm  the  United  States  similar 
to  those  in  the  interim  agreement  as  a 
basis  for  a  permanent  treaty  and  a  per- 
man^it  settlemoat. 

We  certainly  cannot  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  by  giving  Russia 
permanently  a  superiority  in  launchers 
and  in  nuclear  submarines  similar  to  that 
which  the  interim  agreement  provides 
for  tHie  5-year  pericxl.  That  is  what  the 
Jackson  amendment  is  trying  to  make 
plain  to  those  who  pcuticipate  in  future 
SALT  talks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
our  negotiator.  Gerry  Smith,  come  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  some  months  before  this  interim 
agreement  was  ever  heard  of.  We  were 
told  pointblank  that  an  agreement  with 
the  Russians  was  difficult.  We  began 
talking  about  two  installations,  one  in 
North  Dakota  and  the  other  in  Montana. 
Then  they  compromised  by  saying,  "We 
will  only  take  one  in  defense  of  your  mis- 
siles and  one  around  Washington"  which 
was  vmacceptable  to  us  at  the  time. 

Earlier  we  had  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  they 
needed  four.  At  that  time  we  said  that  we 
were  not  interested  in  building  an  ABM 
ring  aroimd  Washington.  We  would  not 
buy  that  idea.  Then  when  we  went  to 
the  White  House,  we  were  told  that  when 
this  proposal  was  put  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  they  went  along  with  it. 

I  am  talking  about  something  that 
happened  only  a  matter  of  weeks  before 
the  deal  was  consiunmated.  And  Mr. 
Nixon  went  to  Moscow  and  came  back 
with  the  agreement. 

One  might  say,  "Mr.  Pastore.  why  are 
you  going  to  support  it?"  I  am  supporting 
it  because  I  supported  the  Trident.  I  sup- 
ported the  B-1.  I  am  going  to  support  it 
because  I  voted  for  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  teU  our  negotiators  that  they 
did  not  make  a  mistake  and  did  not  pick 
up  the  short  end  of  the  stick  when,  in 
fact,  that  is  the  reason  they  back  the 
Jackson  amendment,  both  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department. 

And  I  challenge  anyone  to  dispute 
that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  First  of  all.  I  say  to 
response  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said,  my  message  to  the 
negotiators    is    not    anything    like    his 


(rtortption.  My  message  to  the  negotla- 
^is  this:  We  have  two  objectives,  to 
!ehleve  equality  of  deterrent  cap«a>mttea, 
!^di  the  Senator  himself  artlcuiated 
eloouently  a  few  moments  ago,  and  we 
an  to  negotiate  it  in  a  way  that  preserves 
the  sufQciency  of  our  defense.  That  is  my 
message  to  these  negotiators  and  I  refuse 
to  say  that  there  is  one  cation  they  are 
not  to  consider.  We  are  not  writing  the 
nort  SALT  agreement  here  on  the  fl<x>r. 
We  cannot  wTite  it  here  on  the  floor. 
If  the  policy  represented  by  the  Jack- 
soo  amendment,  as  interpreted  by  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  had  been  our  pt^icy  in  the 
SALT  negotiations,  we  would  have  no 

agreement  today.  If  that  is  right 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  proceed. 
Mr  PASTORE.  All  right. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  that  is  correct,  then 
the  supporters  of  the  Jackscwi  amend- 
ment logically  will  oppose  this  agreement 
and  not  try  to  write  the  next  one. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Trident,  my 
vote  on  Trident  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  agreement. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  am  just 

not  persuaded  that  the  present  Trident 

aesign  is  the  one  best  designed  to  serve 

our  defense  needs.  I  am  opposed  to  the 

greatly    accelerated    Trident    program 

which  locks  us  Into  a  fixed  concept. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  in  my  due  course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  use  my  turn. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 

thought,  just  as  the  Senator  wished  to 

finish  his  thought  a  few  minutes  ago. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  now  is  the  time 

to  commit    ourselves    to    a    pcirtlcular 

Trident  design   which   the   accelerated 

program  will  do. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  nuclear 
submarine  deterrent  as  being  the  most 
credible,  the  most  survivable,  and  most 
meaningful  in  the  long  nm.  And  so  I  am 
(or  that. 

I  Just  do  not  buy  an  accelerated  Tri- 
dent at  this  time  for  reasons  that  are 
unrdated  to  this  agreement. 

Now,  let  me  say  this:  The  Senator  was 
not  on  the  flcx>r  this  morning  or  this 
aftemoon  when  I  made  my  speech.  I 
made  the  same  one  twice.  So,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  the  Senator  if  I  would  repeat 
something  I  said  this  morning.  In  offer- 
ing my  amendment,  I  do  not  wish  to 
prejudge  Senator  Jackson's  own  view 
that  overall  equality  may,  at  some  fu- 
ture date,  require  rough  equality  in 
ICBM's,  SLBM's,  intercontinental  bomb- 
ers, and  missile  throw-weights.  My  pur- 
pose is  not  to  exclude  the  Jackson  for- 
mula from  consideration  in  SALT  n,  but 
rather  to  broaden  Senate  advice  to  aUow 
consideration  of  alternative  proposals  as 
well  to  assure  an  overall  equality  and 
the  maintenance  of  U.S.  defense  suf- 
ficiency. And  the  strategic  balance  is  not 
so  sensitive  as  to  require  mathematical 
precision  in  any  single  component  or  set 
of  components. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  made  one  other  point  that 
I  think  requires  response, 

I  have  heard  it  on  the  floor  several 
times.  That  refers  to  the  admlnlstra.- 
tiOQ's  support  of  the  Jackson  am«id- 
nwnt.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  what 


it  does  support.  The  White  House  Press 
Secretary.  Ronald  2Uegler,  stated  this  on 
August  9 : 

Senator  JackBon  s&ld  ttaat  his  amendmant 
excludes  a  conaideratlon  of  European  nuciev 
forcee  In  future  SALT  negotiations  for 
aclilevlng  equality  In  Intercontinental  stra- 
tegic systems.  .  .  .  The  United  States  does 
not  endorse  that  elaboration.  .  .Any  elab- 
oration of  the  type  I  just  referred  to.  we  feel. 
Is  something  that  should  be  properly  dis- 
cussed and  determined  at  the  negotiating 
table  as  we  proceed  to  SALT  2. 

The  last  part  of  that  statement  is  on 
all  fours  with  what  I  have  been  saying 
this  morning  and  this  aftemcxai. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  at  all  the  quotes  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  just  recited.  I  think 
he  has  misunderstcxxi  the  thrust  of  my 
rationale.  The  point  I  am  making  is  this. 
At  the  time,  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  being  asked  to  endorse  this  interim 
agreement,  we  are  being  told  categorical- 
ly that  unless  we  have  these  other  things 
we  are  going  to  be  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

Now,  when  we  get  to  these  other 
things — and  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  because  he  did  not  vote 
for    the    Trident — all    I   am   saying    is 

this 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
base  my  vote  on  Trident  on  considera- 
tions that  relate  to  the  merits  of  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
I  voted  for  it  because  it  was  made  clear 
to  us  that  in  the  process  of  accepting 
this  temporary  agreement  we  have  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  we  need  the  Trident. 
That  is  what  they  said  to  us  at  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  They  say  a  lot  of  things 
to  us  at  the  White  House  that  I  do  not 

buy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
not  buying  it.  I  am  not  bi:iying  all  of  It 
myself.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  that  makes 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  a  little 
suspicious,  because  here  we  are.  we  are 
boasting  about  this  agreement,  which 
I  am  willing  to  accept  as  a  temporary 
agreement,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
saying  we  need  a  sub  that  can  shcx>t  a 
missile  about  6,000  miles.  What  does 
that  mean  to  me?  It  comes  right  Into  the 
fold  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  We  are  talking  about 
a  missile  that  will  go  about  6,000  miles, 
and  we  need  it  5  years  from  now.  That  is 
what  they  said  to  us. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  like  my  explanation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ye*,  in  Jurt  a  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Thii  Is  my  time.  I  say  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  Mr.  Mubkb.  In 
just  a  moment.  The  Senator  told  me  not 
to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask  the  Chair  on 
whose  time  this  is?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  that  the  time  is  being 
charged  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  are  now  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  my 
explanation  of  this  dichotomy  in  the 
White  Houae.  It  is  poUticai.  In  order  to 
sell  this  arms  agreement  to  the  right  wing 
of  his  party,  the  President  took  a  hawkish 
stand  on  his  defenae  budget  and  said. 
"Siure,  we  are  going  to  sign  this,  but 
spend  no  less  on  arms  as  a  result  of  this 
agreement,"  but  more  than  he  had  in  his 
budget  this  year.  That  is  my  explanation. 
But  that  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  may  be  the  Sen- 
ator's explanation,  but  from  where  I  sit, 
and  from  wtiat  I  heard,  and  from  what 
they  told  me  week  after  week  when  they 
explained  how  far  we  had  gone  at  the 
strategic  SALT  talks,  we  were  told  the 
picture  was  bleak;  then  all  of  a  sudden 
the  President  decides  to  go  to  Moscow 
and  suddenly  the  plctiu-e  begins  to  blos- 
som and  the  light  is  beginning  to  shine 
again.  They  come  back  with  this  agree- 
ment and  we  get  a  little  doi&letalk  here 
and  a  Uttle  doi^letalk  there. 

Finally  we  are  told  by  those  who  nego- 
tiated  the    agreement,    "We   need    the 
Jackson  amendment  to  do  us  any  good." 
That  is  why  I   am  not  biuMing   this 
doubletalk. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yirid? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.   MUSKIE.    As   chairman  of   the 
Arms  Control  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  I  have  had 
briefings  from  Mr.  Smith  axid  others.  My 
picture  of  what  we  heard  was  that  a  very 
hard  negotiation  was  going  on,  as  one 
would  expect:  yet  continuing  through  aU 
those  briefings,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  op- 
timism that  we  were  going  to  get  an 
agreement.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of 
blackness  before  the  storm  turning  to 
brightness  at  dawn.  I  imderstand  hard 
negotiations   finally   yielded   an   agree- 
ment. Now,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  to  write  the 
next  Eigre«nent.  If  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment is  to  be  binding,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is,  the  prospects  of  a  follow-on 
agreement  are  diminished  by  that  much. 
Without  the  Jackson  amendment,  as 
I  said  over  and  over  again,  ah  of  our 
options  are  open,  including  the  option  of 
not  agrertng  to  any  follow-on  agreement 
at  all;  including  the  option  of  not  ex- 
tending   this    agreement,    if    no    other 
agreement  is  negotiated:  including  the 
option  of  escalating  the  arms  race.  If 
we  wish,  and  if  our  people  desire. 

All  the  Jackson  amendment  does  is  to 
close  the  options.  If  It  Is  binding.  If  It 
Is  not.  it  is  meaningless  and  only  play- 
ing a  mischievous  rede  in  this  soioas 
business  of  BtwMltitlng  the  anns  race. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  respect  the  Senator^ 
point  of  view  but  I  do  not  get  the  picture 
exactly  that  way.  AU  we  are  sayli^  la, 
"When  you  write  the  next  agreement 
make  sure  you  insist  on  those  things  that 
count  for  the  security  of  this  country  and 
the  deterrence  of  nuclear  or  thermonu- 
clear war." 

Mr.  FDLBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  in  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine's    comments.    All    this    Jackson 
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amendment  doea  ta  to  play  a  miachievoufi 
role.  Aa  the  Senator  so  eloquently  said, 
all  the  optloni  are  preient.  The  Presl- 
S^nt  of  the  united  States  directe  and 
control,  our  negotiators.  They  are  his 
SenHe  can  do  as  he  pleases.  That  is 
SSt  toe  conunlttee  unanimously  said 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  said. 

one  of  the  great  flaws  ^^  the  areu- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ri^od*  ^^^^^ 
lir  Pastor.)  Is  this  assumption  that 
^ere^  something  very  s^^^cant  abou^ 
^bers  of  missilee  beyond  a  certam 
minimum.  When  we  agreed  t»  the  ABM 
SSS  we  signed  It  In  good  faith,  in^ 
SSii.  we  aU  accepted  it  «  »  Wfe*; 
ment  that  no  defense  could  ProJ^.«^!^ 
side  from  an  all  out  nuclear  attack.  The 
SSator  from  Rhode  Island  contou^  to 
say  the  name  of  the  game  is  deterrence^ 
?ut  deterrence  is  not  1.600  missiles,  it  is 

"°^%'^°?2,timony  we  had  Ume^d 
again  before  this  particular  niatter  came 
UP  was  that  somewhere  around  300.  400. 
or  500  ICBM's  is  ample  to  destroy  tne 

^ir  country.  ««^i«^^^«^^^?°  t; 
fective  defense.  It  was  then  thought  by 
's^e  ttmt  an  ABM  might  give  eflectlve 

'^^S^es.  the  then  Secr^ary  of  Defense^ 
Robert  8.  McNamara.  discussed  before 
Congress  the  power  necessary  to  deter. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would 
ludge  that  a  capaWUty  o^^  <"f  P*f  ^  ^^1 
atrov  say.  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  her 
SuUtTci  and  on-h^  of  ber  °dm1^ 
Capacity  would  serve  aa  an  «fl<«"ve  deter 
^nrauch  a  level  of  destruction  would  cer- 
Xly  represent  Intolerable  punishment  to 
any  30th  Century  industrial  nation 
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one-quarter  of  the  Industry  of  tne  aovlet 
Union  The  mlasUes  from  ten  such  subma- 
rines could  dertPoy  nearly  three-quarter*  or 
the  Soviet  tJnlon'e  Industry. 

Theee  are  not  figures  plclted  out  of  the 
thm  air;  thU  U  not  3u«t  a  gue«. 

Ten  B-6a  bombers— about  2  percent  of  our 
bomber  force— could  destroy  about  40  per- 
cent of  Soviet  industry. 

Fifty  Mlnuteman  mlaalles  could  desUoy 
nearly  half  of  Soviet  Industry. 


Mr  McNamara  then  went  on  to  say 
that  this  destruction  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  force  of  tiie  ^^ivalent  of 
from  200  to  400  megatons.  Such  a  force 
when  deUvered  would  be  capable,  he  said 
of  Stroying  from  52  to  74  million  So^t 
people  and  from  72  to  76  percent  of  So- 
viet industrial  capacity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Sf f ^f^J!" 
sessed  the  destructive  potential  of  great- 
er amounts.  A  fourfold  increase  from 
the  equivalent  of  400  megatons  delivered 
to  the  equivalent  of  1.600  would  yield 
Stalities    only    about    half    again    as 
great    And  the  Industrial  capacity  de- 
stined would  increase  only  l  ^^^ 
to   77    This  demonstrates   the  modest 
gains  that  sizable  Increases  in  desfanic- 
tive  power  yields.  Yet  botii  arsenals  will 
go  wS^beyond  the  400  ot  l.SW  eqi^va- 
lent  megatons  mentioned  to  a  total  <^ 
around    4,000.    This    should    leave    few 
doubts  about  the  abilities  for  mutual  de- 
struction. ,,  .^  .„  ^f 
It  is  clear  then  even  small  parts  oi 
our  arsenal  or  that  of  Uie  Soviet  Union 
should  be  more  than  enough.  Evai  if  a 
simde  U.S.  deterrent  force  were  destroyed 
S^  first  stiike.  or  even  if  boUi  our 
bomber  and  our  missile  fleets  were  heav- 
ily damaged,  we  would  have  enough  to 
deter.  Small  parts  of  our  forces  can  do 
a  great  deal* 

The    Senator    from   Mississippi    (Mr. 
STSinns)  told  the  Senate  In  June: 

The  mlaalles  from  one  Poaeldon  subma- 
rine  this  la  from  the  whole  submarine,  now 

detonating  on  target,  could  deatroy  about 


Honestly,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  be  talk- 
ing about  deterrents,  and  to  be  arguing 
we  have  to  catch  up  wiUi  the  Russian 
1 618  missiles  from  our   1,054  missiles, 
when  there  is  no  effective  defense  against 
these  missUes,  and  nobody  alleges  there 
is    We   have   so  many  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Polaris   and  Poseidon  submarines  and 
the  bombers.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi says  that  missilee  from  10  subma- 
rines can  destroy   nearly  three-foiirths 
of  Soviet  industry.  We  have  not  10.  but 
41,  submarines  now.  and  we  could  have 

44. 

What  is  the  deterrent?  If  each  coun- 
try has  400  megaton  equivalents,  that  is 
all  they  need  to  destroy  the  other  coun- 
try. They  could  wreak  unacceptable  dam- 
age That  Is  the  word,  unacceptable— un- 
acceptable damage  which  is  so  terrible 
they  are  not  going  to  tempt  the  ottier 
country  to  engage  in  an  exchange.  Tms 
is  what  we  forget.  There  is  no  defense. 
When  we  played  with  the  idea  of  tne 
ABM,  we  conceived  almost  anything 
could  have  been  possible. 

There  was  always  the  possibility  you 
could  shoot  them  down,  and  therefOTe 
you  have  to  have  more  and  more.  The 
Senate  accepted  almost  unanimously  the 
proposition  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
effective  deterrent.  Congressional  com- 
mittees have  already  refused  that  ABM 
around  Washington,  for  which  I  con- 
gratulate them.  They  are  very  wise  in 
rejecting  that  second  ABM. 

We  are  finally  admitting  that  it  was 
a  big,  stupid  mistake  to  spend  $10  mil- 
Uon  on  a  big  ABM  that  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  ..     .   .«„ 

What  is  deterrence?  It  is  about  400 
deUvered  metagons  or  the  equivalent.  If 
(me  likes  to  put  it  in  that  way.  According 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  10  Po- 
seidon submarines  should  be  enough  to 
deter.  It  will  destroy  76  percent  of  the 
industry  of  Russia. 

What  earthly  motive  or  cause  could 
make  Russia  wish  to  destroy  75  percent  of 
Its  mdustry  when  she  is  struggling  now 
to  buy  a  lltUe  wheat  from  us?  This  Is  a 
dream  world.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
reality. 

I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  is  unanswerable.  The  num- 
bers game  has  absolutely  no  relevance  to 
the  current  problem  that  faces  both 
coimtries.  To  quarrel  or  argue  here  that 
we  have  got  to  maloe  up  the  difference  is 
pointless.  We  have  2^2  times  the  deliver- 
able warheads  now.  to  say  nothing  about 
bombers,  submarines,  forward-based  air- 
craft, aircraft  carriers,  and  so  on. 

In  this  argument  everybody  has  com- 
pletely forgotten  about  our  aircraft  car- 
riers, of  which  we  have  14.  each  with 
45  to  90  airplanes,  many  of  which  can 
deliver  a  nuclear  weapon  to  Russia.  That 
Is  completely  ignored  in  the  equation. 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  did 
not  mention  aircraft  carriers.  He  mn- 
tioned  only  the  intercontinental  baUistlc 
missiles,  the  ICBM's.  and  the  subm*. 
rlnes.  but  aircraft  carriers  are  a  very 
significant  weapon  system,  and  the  Rai> 
sians  do  not  have  one  single  aircraft 
carrier. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  I  Will  3^rtd  on  his 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  the  time. 
Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Surdy.  I  yidd. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  may  not  have  mentioned  air- 
craft carriers,  but,  in  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  very  vividly  recalled  that 
the  day  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  United 
States  had  the  greatest  Navy  on  earth, 
but  that  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  we 
had  virtually  no  Navy  at  all.  The  Senator 
frc«n  Arkansas  talks  about  weapons  we 
already  have,  but  he  ignores  the  fact  a 
substantial  part  of  those  weapons  can  be 
destroyed  m  a  surprise  attack  just  as  tlie 
m&joT  portion  of  our  Navy  was  destroyed 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  possessirai  of  war- 
heads of  low  yield  in  Europe  by  tae 
NATO  forces  means  nothing  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  as  far  as  givln» 
the  United  States  a  viable  deterrent  is 
concerned.  We  need  at  least  an  equality 
with  Russia  in  mtercontinental  strategic 
weapons. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  a  vivid  imagination.  I 
have  never  heard  any  responsible  penoo 
suggest  that  40  submarines  could  be 
destroyed  in  a  surprise  attack,  or  even  10. 
Relating  what  happened  at  Pearl  Harbor 
to  conditions  today  is  really  going  beyond 
credibUity.  It  has  nothtog  to  do  with  the 
problem  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  csamot  understand  why 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  there  la 
no  relevancy.  The  fact  is  that  the  day  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  we  had  the  greatert 
Navy  on  earth  and  the  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor  we  had  practically  no  Navy. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  I  do  not  know  what 
that  has  to  do  with  nuclear  submarinee 
or  aircraft  carriers.  The  Senator  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  Russians  could,  by  a 
surprise  attack,  wipe  out  all  aircraft  cex- 
riers,  situated  all  over  the  world,  and  sub- 
marinee  under  the  ocean,  when  they  do 
not  evai  know  where  the  submarines  art, 
and  even  to  knock  out  our  ICBM's,  manj 
of  them  in  hardened  sites.  Anyway,  m 
this  kmd  of  argument,  one  can  always 
imagtoe  fantastic  possibilities  and  unag 
ine  every  type  of  situation.  That  was  done 
with  regard  to  the  ABM.  They  imagined 
we  could  develop  the  fantastic  capacity 
to  shoot  down  aU  incoming  missiles  and 
then  they  decided  to  go  ahead  with  it. 
Thank  God  they  have  given  that  up  as 
an  impossibility.  ,     ^      .,, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presiedent.  wUi 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  am  makmg.  The  ABM  hM  never 
proved  its  operabillty.  Yet  we  were  UM 
that  if  we  had  not  had  the  ABM^ 
would  not  have  had  the  agreement.  That 
is  what  we  were  told.  We  were  toldW 
Henry  Kissinger  that  if  it  had  not  been 


...  the  ABM  that  we  voted  for,  we  would 
S  have  had  the  SALT  agreement. 

« the  ABM  is  such  a  useless  weapon— 
J5  Saybe  it  i»-and  if  the  House  voted 
Snst  it  because  it  Is  a  useless  weapon- 
.^!4mavbe  It  is— the  fact  remains  that 
SatS  the  cnrtch  of  the  administration. 
Set  have  said  that  if  we  had  not  ap- 
nroved  the  ABM.  we  would  not  have  had 
£  agreement  at  all.  Apparently  they 
S?tr^ng  to  tell  us  tiiat  it  was  the  ABM 
Stored  Russia  mto  signing  tiie 
agreement.  ^    , 

That  raises  a  certain  amount  of  sus- 
nlrion  in  this  Senator's  mind.  First  we 
were  told  this  and  then  we  were  told 

Mr  FULBRIQHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  We  were  told  this  and  we  were 
told  that.  The  function  of  the  Senate,  if 
the  Senate  has  any  function  left  under 
the  Constitution,  is  not  to  act  solely  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  are  told  by  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch.  We  are 
supposed  to  make  up  our  own  minds 
baaed  on  our  own  experience  and  in- 
formation. 

Gtolng  back  some  years  ago.  what  we 
were  told  about  the  ABM  was  a  false- 
hood. Obviously  it  was  not  the  whole 
truth.  We  have  been  misled  time  and 
time  again.  I  do  not  deny  that  at  all. 
But  the  administration  having  gone  all 
out  to  persuade  us  to  put  $8  billion  to 
$10  billion  in  a  weapons  system  that  was 
no  good  and  has  been  proved  to  be  no 
good,  had  to  have  something  to  salvage 
their  position.  So  they  said.  "Well,  the 
ABM    plans    served    a    good    piuTxwe. 
Although  It  is  not  a  good  system,  as  a 
bargaining  chip  it  gave  us  this  agree- 
ment." 

They  got  the  agreement  which  in  May 
was  good.  But  now  they  tell  us  that  the 
agreement  was  no  good  and  they  must 
have  the  Jackson  amendmenf  because  it 
negates  the  agreement  the  administra- 
tion signed  in  May.  This  is  the  ambiv- 
alence we  have  in  this  administration. 
They  tell  us  anything  they  want  to  when 
it  comes  to  wanting  to  win  votes. 

We  are  not  trying  to  pass  here  on 
which  administration  statement  to  be- 
lieve. We  are  trying  to  decide  for  our- 
selves, not  simply  on  the  basis  of  what 
Dr.  Kissinger  says.  Dr.  Kissinger  many 
thnes  tells  us  what  he  is  told  to  tell  us. 
because  that  is  characteristic  of  that 
kind  of  job.  But  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  does  not  have  to  tell  us  what  some- 
body tells  him  to  tell  us.  We  all  should 
make  up  oiu:  own  minds,  no  matter  what 
they  tell  us.  Administration  statements 
on  this  subject  have  been  so  ambivalent 
I  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  do 
not  care  what  they  tell  us. 

I  shall  not  bore  the  Senate  with  quo- 
tations, but  in  the  former  discussions  of 
the  ABM  the  evidence  was  very  clear, 
without  regard  to  this  agreement,  that 
this  kind  of  deterrence  Senator  Jackson 
wants  was  not  necessary.  If  we  removed 
the  ABM,  it  was  not  a  question  of  con- 
stantly escalating  and  unlimited  num- 
bers. "Suflaciency"  was  the  word.  I  used 
to  think  that  meant  that  sufficiency,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  weapons  were,  was 
all  we  should  aspire  to.  "niat  is  what  I 
am  talking  about. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Tine  Senator  is  being 
somewhat  incoosiBtent.  He  says  he  dojs 
not  think  we  should  accept  what  Is  «a»d 

by  the  Nixon  administration 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Not  everything. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  not  everything 
ssdd.  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  willing 
to  acc^t  a  temporary  agreement  with- 
out changing  a  word  in  It. 
Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Yee. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  the  com- 
mittee did.  If  the  Senator  r:elles  on  the 
administration  that  much,  why  does  he 
say  to  me  I  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
vote  for  some  changes? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  did  not  say  the 
Senator  did  not  have  the  authority.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  does  as  he 
pleases  on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  I  do.  but  I 
am  being  told  here  that  we  become  the 
handmaidens  of  the  admmistration  be- 
cause the  administration  wants  the  Jack- 
son amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  No. 
Mr  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  the  handmaiden  of 
the  administration,  because  they  took 
that  agreement  as  it  was  sent  up  here— 
every  "i"  and  "t"  and  period  that  was  m 
it,  without  changing  a  word. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  That  was  my  posi- 
tion and  it  was  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  328 
to  7. 1  thmk  they  were  very  wise  in  th«r 

In  any  case.  I  would  say  the  Senator 
is  not  obligated  to  do  anything.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  independent-minded  and  one 
of  the  strongest-minded  men  in  or  out  of 
the  Senate,  and  he  expresses  himself  with 

equal  vigor.  .    ^     ..v. 

I  am  not  givmg  my  support  to  tne 
treaty  and  interim  agreement  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  told  this  or  that  in 
connection  with  tills  particular  agree- 
ment. The  information  I  have  based  my 
judgment  on.  which  I  assiu-e  the  Sena- 
tor is  official,  was  obtained  under  other 
circumstances,  and  was  not  designed  for 
the  particular  purpose  of  passing  or  not 
passing  the  resolution  on  this  agree- 
ment. I  think,  in  that  sense,  it  can  be  a 
Uttie  more  reUable  than  it  might  have 
been  if  obtained  imder  other  circum- 
stances. 

As  to  the  power  or  danger  of  nuclear 
weapons,  very  few  people  can  imagine 
the  power  of  nuclear  weapons.  When  we 
get  beyond  a  certain  number,  there  is  no 
sense  in  having  an  endless  number  of 
them.  A  certain  number  has  been  called 
sufficient  for  deterrence. 

That  is  why  the  ABM  Agreement  was 
so  significant.  It  has  removed  the  doubts 
that  arose  over  the  possible  effectivMiess 
of  an  ABM  system.  Now  a  'sufficiency  " 
really  is  the  most  appropriate  word,  I 
think,  for  what  we  should  aspire  to.  a 
sufficiency  for  deterrence.  This  is  cer- 
tainly less  than  any  1,618.  or  other  high 
numbers.  Those  numbers  are  meaning- 
less, if  the  equivalent  of  about  400  mega- 
tons is  enough  to  maintain  a  deterrent 

effect. 

This  Senate  action  is  not  binding  on 
the  President.  The  danga:  is  not  that 


it  is  going  to  bind  the  Presi«ient  of  the 
United  Stetes.  He  wiU  do  as  he  ptoaaas. 
The  danger  is  that  It  evidaaces  a  doubt 
and  suspicion  on  our  part.  It  signifies 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  this  whole 
process,  that  we  are  still  committed  to 
the  arms  race,  that  the  ao-caUed  mili- 
tary-todustrial  complex  is  all-powerful, 
that  no  matter  what  this  admmistration 
or  anyone  may  say.  we  are  not  going  to 
stop  the  arms  race,  because  there  are  too 
many  jobs  and  to  much  money  involved. 
The  effect  is  on  the  minds  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Are  they  going  to  be  wilUng  to 
proceed  to  a  fruitful  second  stage?  That 
is  where  the  danger  is.  Mr.  Nixon  is  not 
going  to  say,   "My  hands  are  tied."  but 
he  is  liable  to  reach  a  point    when  the 
Russians  will  say:   "There  is  no  point 
in  our  negotiating;  look  at  what  you  have 
done.  You  are  now  deciding  to  chwage 
the    rules    from    overall    equality     to 
superiority.  You  want  all  your  aircraft 
carriers,  all  your  other  weapons  around 
the  world,  and  in  addition,  you  want  the 
same  number  of  intercontinental  mis- 
siles. We  can  only  toterpret  that  to  mean 
that  you  think  vou  vrant  to  have  first- 
strike  capability."  If  this  is  the  result, 
nothing  will  happen  in  the  next  step. 
Ttie  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Stat- 
FORD).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment   of   the    Senator   from 
Matoe  'Mr.  Muskid  .  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  I  when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McQovern).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my 

vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER  (after  having  voted  m 
the  afarmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower j  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"nay. '  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Tlierefore.  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annovmce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakoto  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyrb/, 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr) ,  are  necessarily  absaat. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicom  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Cuaxis).  the 
Soiator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  QairriN). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towm)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muwdt)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  f  mi,her  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis  I  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 
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The  result  was  announced — ye«s 
n»7s  55.  as  follows: 

(No.  430  tag.] 
TEAS— 3a 


35. 


Aiken 

Bayb 

Brooke 

Surdlck 

C»ae 

Ctourch 

Cooper 

Craneton 

Ba^Uton 

Pulbrlght 

Or»vel 

Hams 


HMTt 

Hartke 

RatOald 

RugbM 

Humpbrey 

Javtts 

Manafield 

UathlM 

Metcalf 

MondAle 

Moaa 

Muakle 

NAYS— M 


NelKD 

P«U 

Percy 

Prozmlxe 

Sazbe 

Bchwelker 

StaAord 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Tunney 

WUllams 


Allen  Dol« 

Allott  Domlnlck 

Anderson  KastUnd 

Baker  Edwards 

Beall  Ervln 

Bellmon  Pannln 

Bennett  ^^ng 

Bentaen  Gambrell 

Bible  Gold-water 

Boggs  Ourney 

Brock  Hansen 

Buckley  Holllngs 

Byrd.  Hruaka 
Harry  F  ,  Jr     Jackson 
Byrd.  Bobert  C   Jordan,  N  C 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho 

Cblles  Long 

Cook  Magnuson 

Cotton  McClellan 

PRESENT    AND    GIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECXDRDED— 2 

Inouye.  against. 
Welcker,  for. 


McOee 

MUler 

Uontoya 

Packwood 

Paatore 

Pearson 

Elandolph 

Roth 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennts 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Young 


NOT  VOTING — 8 
McGovern  Rlblcoff 

Mclntyre 
Mundt 


Tower 


MusKiB's  amendment  was  re 


Curtis 
Grlffln 
Kennedy 

So  Mr 

jected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  all  rollcaU 
votes  from  now  on.  because  they  seem 
to  be  grouping  together,  there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  10  minutes.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AJCKNDMBNT  NO.    1438 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1438.  offered  by  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senatxw  from 
Ohio  fMr.  Taft^  ,  smd  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  Une  17.  after  the  word  "mAln- 
tenancw,"  Insert:  "tinder  present  world  con- 
dltlona". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  circumstances,  this  amend- 
ment applied  to  page  2,  line  17.  E)ld  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  affecting 
all  amendments  offered  to  the  Jackson 
amendment,  taking  into  account  the  new 
version  now  before  the  Senate,  correct 
that,  or  must  we  amend  this  to  read 
•page  2.  line  20"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Staf- 
roRD  >  Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Chair  is  advised  that  the 


Senator  from  California  can  modify  his 
amendment  in  conjunction  with  the 
Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  so  modify  the  amendment.  I  will  be 
very  brief  in  regard  to  the  amendment. 
It  simply  takes  the  last  clause  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  which  reads: 

And  the  Congwas  considers  that  the  suc- 
cess of  these  agreements  and  the  attainment 
of  more  permanent  and  comprehensive 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment and  modernization  program  leading  to 
a  prudent  strategic  poeiure. 

And  inserts  the  words,  "under  present 
world  conditions"  after  the  word  "main- 
tenance." 

The  purpose  of  the  dlstingiiished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft)  and  myself 
in  offering  the  amendment  is  merely  to 
register  the  point  and  to  indicate  the 
hope,  which  I  am  certain  we  all  share  in 
the  Senate,  that  while  we  know  we  must 
be  prepared  for  any  circumstances,  at 
present  in  this  anarchic  and  brutal 
world  in  which  we  live,  we  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  we  need  not  devote  so 
much  of  our  resources,  time,  talent,  and 
money  to  the  arms  race. 

The  words  "under  present  world  con- 
ditions." after  the  word  "maintenance" 
would  make  plain  that  hope,  that  while 
I  think  all  of  us  recognize  the  need  for 
research,  development,  and  moderniza- 
tion under  present  world  conditions,  we 
hope  that  some  day  we  will  be  able  to 
relax  somewhat. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  share  the  hope  of  the 
disting:ushed  Senator  from  California.  I 
am  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment 
which  Is.  as  I  understand  it.  that  on  line 
20  of  my  amendment  No.  1516.  after  the 
word  -maintenance"  the  Senator  would 
insert  the  words  'under  present  worid 
conditions." 

I  believe  that  anything  we  can  do  to 
express  the  hope  of  mankind  for  a  more 
peaceful  world  should  certainly  be  dcme. 
I  join  in  that  hope— a  fervent  hope.  I 
may  sav — that  we  can  achieve  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  very  much.  I  think  his 
action  is  most  helpful. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  make 
these  comments  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  CeUI- 

fomla  'Mr.  Cranston)^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  'No.  1438> 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr.  McIntyhk^  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Jackson-Scott  amendment. 
This   amendment  represents   the   com- 


monsense  understandinf  of  what  our 
behavior  should  be  when  going  into  anu 
llmiUtion  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  deserves  our  support.  It  hu  tjat 
support  of  the  White  House  and  the  Sae- 
retary  of  State.  I  am  a  oosponaor. 

The  amaidment  as  I  undentand  it, 
would  provide  the  President  with  an  ef- 
fective tool  when  dealing  with  the  Soviat 
Union  in  the  second  round  of  the  SALT 
exercise.  By  recognizing  failure  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  to  reach 
an  equitable  permanent  agreement  with- 
in  the  5-year  life  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment could  jeopardize  the  "supreme  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States," 
we  would  merely  be  recognizing  the  wide- 
ly understood  Impact  of  technology  on 
the  arms  race.  If  the  United  States  were 
to  continue  the  existing  interim  arrange- 
ment for  more  than  5  years,  it  is  likely 
the  Soviet  Union  already  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  opportunities  in  the 
interim  agreement  in  terms  of  both  the 
number  of  ballistic  missiles  and  their 
payload  capacity  or  "throw  weight." 

There  is  no  one  close  to  multiple  war- 
head technology  who  does  not  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  is  able,  should  the  effort  be 
made,  to  deploy  multiple  warheads 
aboard  intercontinental  and  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles  within  5 
years. 

This    is    of    particular    slgnincance. 
Terms  of  the  SALT  accords  appear  dis- 
advantageous to  the  United  States  in  the 
long  nm  in  terms  of  numbers  of  mis- 
siles and  "throw  weight."  The  Soviet 
Union  enjoys  a  4-to-l  or  5-to-l  advan- 
tage in  "throw  weight."  This  measure  Is 
the  best  long-term  measure  of  the  ca- 
pability of  a  strategic  force  to  accept 
multiple  warheads.  The  United  States 
was  able  to  enter  into  this  agreement 
because  we  possess  a  temporary  siqw- 
riorlty  in  warhead  design  technology. 
This  technology  has  permitted  the  United 
States  to  have  a  2-to-l  advantage  in  the 
number  of  warheads  today.  This  is  an 
advantage  which  would  not  withstand 
the  onslaught  advancing  of  Soviet  tech- 
nology. . 
If  no  soimd  and  eq-uitable  permanent 
agreement  is  reached  within  the  S-year 
life  of  the  interim  agreement,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  U.S.  land-based  deterrent 
force  to  survive  would  be  questionable. 
For  more  than  a  decade,  om-  security  has 
rested  on  the  contention  we  should  not 
allow  any  one  or  two  elements  of  our 
strategic  forces  to  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  deterrence.  The  risks  of  another  na- 
tion's breakthrough  that  may  threaten 
any  element's  ability  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion could  upset  international  stability. 
If  our  entire  deterrent  posture  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  ability  of  submarines 
to  provide  the  deterrent,  it  is  possible  a 
breakthrough  we  did  not  forsee,  could. 
overnight,  jeopardize  the  existence  of  our 
entire  submarine  force.  For  this  reason, 
the  United  States  cannot  allow  a  threat 
to  develop  to  the  effectiveness  of  its  land- 
based  force.  By  the  same  reasoning,  the 
deterrent  ability  of  each  of  our  defense 
elements  must  be  maintained. 

A  second  element  of  the  Jackson-Scott 
amendment  expresses  the  commonsense 
factor  that  with  regard  to  the  focus  of 
agreement,  whether  it  be  number  of  mls- 


(Ues  or  their  "throw  weight."  throe 
should  be  equaUty  agreed  to  on  each  side. 
This  simply  carries  out  what  was  estab- 
Itahed  as  precedent  on  the  ABM  treaty 
M)proved  by  this  body  88  to  2.  where 
Mual  limitations  were  imposed  on  each 
glde.  This  is  the  only  formulation  that 
the  ordinary  citizen  or  nonspeciallst 
readily  considers.  In  the  long  run,  ac- 
oBptaace  of  unequal  limitations  would 
only  serve  to  undermine  the  purpose  of 
the  agreement  to  provide  a  framework 
for  international  stability. 

The  final  element  of  the  Jackson-Scott 
amendment  would  assure  the  President 
the  Congress  stands  firm  in  its  deter- 
mination to  provide  necessary  research, 
development,  smd  procurement  support 
to  assure  a  prudrait  strategic  postiu*  in 
the  future.  A  strong  research  and  devel- 
opment base  has  been  the  strongest  card 
we  have  in  providing  a  hedge  sigainst 
technological  surprise  and  Soviet  eva- 
sion. Only  through  a  vigorous  R.  &  D. 
program  can  the  U.S.  scientific  and  tech- 
nical community  maintain  the  necessary 
understanding  of  the  latest  advances  in 
scientific  phenomena  which  may  have 
military  application.  It  would  be  tragic 
indeed,  if.  as  a  consequence  of  these 
agreements,  the  United  States  reduced  its 
effort  in  the  very  area  which  permitted 
the  President  to  come  to  proffer  an 
agreement  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  tech- 
nological lead,  once  lost,  is  extremely 
dilflcult  to  recapture.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  posture  which  permits  a  U.S. 
President  to  have  confidence  in  his  stra- 
tegic force,  we  must  maintain  the  R.  &  D. 
effort  to  provide  that  confidence. 

The  security  of  the  Nation  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  expression  of  congres- 
sional resolve  in  the  form  of  the  Jackson- 
Scott  amendment.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Jackson-Scott  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  in  harmony  with  both  the 
substance  and  spirit  of  the  interim  SALT 
agreement  which  is  now  before  us.  It 
perfects  the  agreement  by  clarifying  it. 
giving  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  a 
clear  picture  of  the  threshold  of  Amer- 
ican tolerance  to  their  ongoing  expansion 
of  offensive  strategic  weapons.  The 
amendment  would  also  convey  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  deter- 
mination of  this  body  to  aid  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  quest  for  further  and  more 
far-reaching  SALT  agreements.  It  would 
achieve  this  end  by  serving  notice  on  the 
Soviet  leaders  of  our  recognition  of  the 
very  temporary  nature  of  the  interim 
SALT  agreement  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  from  past  ex- 
perience that  arms  limitations  agree- 
ments must  soon  be  bolstered  by  disar- 
mament or  else  they  will  lead  to  political 
divergence  and  the  resumption  of  arms 
races.  Our  hope  for  SALT  finds  but  a 
slender  beglniilng  in  this  agreement.  To 
make  the  most  of  this  beginning,  this 
body  should  attach  to  the  language  of 
the  agreement  precisely  what  our  ex- 
pectations for  it  are,  and  to  what  extent 
Russian  strategic  arms  expansion  will  be 
tolerated  by  our  own  national  Interests. 
Toward  this  end,  the  pending  amendment 
notes  the  Importance  of  the  principle  of 
strategic  equality,  such  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Antl -Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  which 


has  been  approved  by  this  body.  Tills 
amendment  also  affirms  the  importance 
that  we  attach  to  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrent  forces  and  to  the  survival  of 
our  own  strategic  forces  under  all  fore- 
seeable clrcumst.anr.e8. 
RnroBT  OFrou  trs  ucaooira  in  what  to  avoid 

In  1930,  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world  gathered  together  to  discuss  curbs 
on  the  proliferating  strategic  weapons 
systems  of  the  day — capital  naval  ves- 
sels. The  principal  powers  at  the  Lon- 
don Conference  were  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Japsm.  The  delegates  of  these 
nations  evolved  formulsis  for  limiting 
their  respective  naval  strength  according 
to  carefully  defined  ratios  of  ships.  These 
ratios  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  the 
powers'  relative  national  Interests  on  the 
principal  oceans  of  the  world,  the  prin- 
cipal considerations  being  the  United 
States  and  Britain  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  United  States  and  Japan  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  conference  produced  an  agree- 
ment In  1930  because  the  politics  of  the 
several  participants  favored  compro- 
mise and  refiected  what  were  then  care- 
fully defined  areas  of  influence.  The 
process  was  abetted  by  economic  con- 
siderations in  the  hard-pressed  Western 
nations,  and  an  equally  beleaguered 
Japan. 

The  agreements  of  1930  achieved  a 
temporary  halt  in  the  naval  arms  race, 
largely  because  they  had  a  basis  In  politi- 
cal concensus  and  what  then  passed  for 
mutuality.  However,  there  evolved  from 
this  agreement  a  false  sense  of  secmlty 
which  held  serious  consequraices  for  the 
United  States  and  Britain. 

Japan  acquiesced  to  the  1930  formulas 
due  to  economic  pressure  and  because 
she  believed  that  the  United  States,  Brit- 
ain, and  the  other  powers  would  other- 
wise act  to  contain  her  interests  in  the 
Pacific.  The  rise  to  power  of  a  militarist 
government  in  Japan  in  1932,  with  its 
successful  and  unopposed  expansionist 
policies  in  Manchuria  and  China,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  powerless- 
ness  of  the  League  of  Nations,  led  Japan 
to  realize  that  the  limitations  she 
endured  from  the  1930  London  Naval 
Agreements  were  not  based  on  mutual 
interests.  They  were  in  fact  recognized 
by  Japan  as  one-sided  efforts  by  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  to  contain 
Japanese  ambition. 

Prom  1932  on,  Japan  did  not  adhere 
to  the  London  Naval  Agreements  and 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Second 
London  Naval  Conference  tn  1935.  she 
announced  her  intention  to  abrogate. 
By  1935.  the  Japanese  were  convinced 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Brit- 
ain would  interfere  with  her  expan- 
sionist policies  in  the  Pacific,  or  her  mili- 
tary operations  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
They,  therefore,  saw  no  value  to  adher- 
ing to  the  London  Naval  Agreements, 
and  after  substituting  a  formula  of  their 
own  in  the  1935  conference  which  was 
based  on  complete  equality  wtth  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  the  Japanese 
withdrew  from  the  1935  conference,  hav- 
ing been  predictably  refused. 

The  failure  of  the  London  Agreements 
for  Naval  Arms  Limitation  can  be  laid 
at  the  feet  of  those  who  believed  that 


arms  limitation  agreements  can  survive 
as  simple  or  even  oocoplex  technkad 
formulas  or  "numbers  games."  The  nsu- 
tional  interesU  of  Japan  were  permitted 
to  outgrow  her  interests  in  the  arms 
agreements.  The  lack  of  American  or 
British  opposition  to  Japanese  uie  of 
brutal  force  against  China  confirmed 
Japan's  belief  that  the  agreements  were 
without  poUtical  credibUlty.  By  19S2,  the 
abrogation  of  the  London  Naval  Agree- 
ment of  1930  was  Inevitable.  This  experi- 
ence holds  important  lessons  for  us  here 
today. 

THKSC  1.XSSON8  WOXTLD  HE  RZEDXD  BT  THS 
PENDINO   AMENDICEMT 

The  failure  of  the  London  Conferences 
of  1930  and  1935  should  have  taught  u* 
several  important  lessons.  Most  Impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  role  of  political  cred- 
ibility as  a  concomitant  of  arms  control. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain  to  backup  their  national 
interests  and  resist  Japanese  expansion 
in  the  Pacific  and  incursions  in  China 
during  the  early  1930's  were  cases  In 
point.  The  mutuality  which  led  to  the 
agreements  of  1930  arose  from  a  percep- 
tion of  a  "balance  of  power"  in  the  Pa- 
cific, a  perception  which  had  disappeared 
by  1933.  Japan  enjoyed  too  many  oppor- 
tunities to  change  the  balance  in  the  Pa- 
cific to  permit  the  agreements  to  suit  her 
national  interests.  Mutuality  no  longer 
existed. 

It  would  appear  from  this  experience 
that  arms  control  agreements  are  no 
more  than  the  frail  flowers  of  interna- 
tional political  concensus,  arising  from 
the  mutuality  of  national  interests. 
Technical  or  quantitive  restrictions  do 
not  sxuvive  without  the  equally  impor- 
tant survival  of  political  mutuality.  Arms 
control  agreements  must  therefore  be 
conceived  to  provide  cm-going  political 
adjustment  if  they  are  to  be  expected  to 
survive.  Both  sides  of  such  an  agre«nent 
must  understand  that  they  share  an  in- 
terest in  arms  control,  or  its  obverse,  an 
arms  race.  For,  if  one  party  to  an  arms 
control  agreement  should  choose  to  re- 
duce the  scope  of  its  international  in- 
terests or  ite  determination  to  remain 
equal,  then  the  mutuality  of  an  arms 
limitation  agreement  is  destroyed  and 
cheating  or  abrogation  become  immi- 
nent. This  is  the  lesson  of  history  for 
us  here  today. 

The  lessons  of  history  have  led  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  sustain  our  will  to  remain 
strong  and  that  we  must  arrive  at  arms 
control  agreements  from  a  position  of 
political  purpose.  The  pending  amend- 
ment gives  our  adversaries  clear  notice 
of  our  determination  to  preserve  mutu- 
tdity.  It  is  a  declaration  of  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  an  af- 
firmation of  the  principle  of  strategic 
equality.  As  such,  the  pending  amend- 
ment can  only  strengthen  the  prospects 
for  continued  success  at  SALT,  disar- 
mament based  upon  continuing  strategic 
equality  and  political  mutuality. 
THE   JOI^^^   aESOLtmoN,   if   amkndec,    wouu) 

BE    A    MAJOB    CONTEIBTrnON    rEOM    TH«    OOK- 
GKEB8    TO    THE    CONDUCT    OF    rOBdON    POLICT 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  heard  much  said  about  the 
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'^o^er^si'^^^^'c^^^-  -raS^^^orrs^s^rrs  s'5.fsSa"nrn?^Fsss:?m^ 

suteuntlvej  to  tWs  Pd^^.^^  •     S^S^eTti^S^ve^S^ent.  and     tlnue  to  safeguard  our  security  Interert. 

SS^ST^Si^B^yat^S^^  ^^l^^^^^l^^S^  "^^^.o?e.  X  have  voted  for  t.ea.end- 
po«ed  amendment  we  wlU  t^^^rtog  ^^^  ^^^j^^^*  J'^'JtS  ments  today  which  would  improve  t&e 
the  effective  continuity  of  SALT^  We  upon  ^  g^S^'PiJ^P?""^^  pending  Jackson  amendment  by  removing  the 
r^hS'^iSl'nora'^SiSSp^-  a'S^enlS^servS^Se  i^Sie^SSS?  subtle  insinuations  that  somehow  the 
"^Hn^l^t^t^beuSvTtoTJtVori.  ship  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  will  not  SALT  accords  have  diminished  or 
eration  and  that 're  btt^e  ™  »  "™^  tolerate  a  poeiUon  of  inferiority.  It  is  a  harmed  our  national  security  posture  vis- 
responsible  United  States.  J'^cn  ^  r^mitm^nt  to  a  lust  American  na-  a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  I  was  especially 
^ool.onttorit^^oT^^nnty^6in.  ^^g^^^^*^  i"£,^Sa^an  of  pleased  that  the  Javits  amendment  was 
tematlonal  InterMto  strength-  our  threshold  of  toleranoe  for  continued  accepted,  since  it  removes  one  such  to- 
The  amendment  wUl  notably  stre^  ^u  ^^^  ^  ^  offensive  slnuation.  The  original  language  had  im- 
en  the  position  of  the  Am/^^t^'^f  8°"  SmSric  Smmeits  pUed  that  President  Nixon  has  not  main- 
*K[^»^th?m  to'lSfto  Co^  «S;  '  S^I're^S^e  agreement  sent  to  Uined  a  prudent  strategic  posture  and 
ta^dS Tf  KnSSinnSoS^  "rests  us  by  the  executive  branch  is  important  the  Javits  language  strikes  that  implica- 

^TU^tB^h^S^^^  S^peSS^^S^InrrS^     "°^hile  I  strongly  prefer  that  the  bas. 

J^^c^^P^^^^^^^  -Sr^^t^r^Srvr^PO^     I'^i^S^TlT.^n.^^^TL^l 

of  any  solution  to  the  nuclear  arn^  race     expanaon    oi^  amendment  is     ments.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 

between  the  United  States  and  the  f^P^^L^Sable  because  it  lets  the  Rus-  the  President  has  no  objections  to  the 
UB.8JI.  The  pending  ""«fjdme"l^°^^  S^^^Lw^^  inuTetS^m  go.  amendment  and  has  so  stated  through 
l^trnfTse'^^^raS-ime^^Tt  /ItSagVS^e  Senators  to  adopt  the  his  press  secretary.  Mr.  Zlegler.  who  has 
both  of  these  alms,  ine  a»^=\™f"'"  "^"     T<wvb<^n  «v«t±  amendmejit  said  that  the  amendment  is  consistent 

would  be  amended  here^woxUd^  a  gi^t  ^^J^^^^^Sdent.  since  the  'with  U.S.  poUcy.  Mr.  Zlegler  also 
''*''/n':nn?d  r?iSn?th^  leSfrs  of  Se  announcement  of  the  SALT  accords  in  made  clear  that  the  interpretatitms 
past.  It  would  remind  t|«J««^«"  °'^  ^  Moscow.  I  have  done  my  best  to  support  of  the  amendment,  as  promulgated  by 
Soviet   union   of   the   respon^b^ity  ^f     ^^^°    •  ^^^  important  initiatives     some  of  the  sponsors,  are  not  those  of  the 

Congress  to  the  nationaJ  ^^^^^  °^^  ^eause  I  believe  that  they  are  impor-  White  House.  He  said  that  Senators  can 
united  Stat^^  It  wouldU^i^e^ag^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^1  ^     ^ake  their  own  interpretations 

Russian  perceptions  of  American  acqm  ^^^^^^  nuclear   weapons.   While   the        The  major  remaining  stumbling  block 

escence  in  the  arros  race^  it  w^ma  m-  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^     between  the  sponsors  and  opponents  of 

sure  the  existence  of  forced  mutu  ^^^^^^  represent  a  clear  recognition  by  the  amendment  concerns  the  question  of 
ality  In  future  SALT  agreement.  ^^^  ^^^  superpowers  that  it  is  in  their     equality  in  strategic  forces.  While  some 

THx  iainuoAN  W1I.1.  TO  KMAiN  STRONG  LIES  AT  interest  to  place  restraints  on  the     of  the  sponsors  insist  that  it  is  their  in- 

TH.  hi:a«t  or  A»Ms  coNTuoL  ^^race  tentlon  to  establish  the  principle  that  fu- 

So  long  as  the  United  States  retains  ,^^^  interim  agreement  on  the  limita-  ture  agreements  should  require  equality 
the  will  to  remain  strong  on  behalf  of  its  ^.^^  ^^  strategic  offensive  arms,  which  in  terms  of  numbers  and  throw  weight, 
national  and  international  Interests,  I  ^^^  consider  today,  is  the  first  real  meas-  the  actual  language  is  less  specific.  Other 
believe  that  we  will  be  safe  from  a  re-  ^^  ^^  control  over  offensive  nuclear  senators  believe  that  there  should  be 
newal  of  the  costly  and  futile  arms  raoe.  ^g^pons  and  provides  a  basis  for  moving  overall  equality  in  strategic  nuclear 
a  race  which  the  pending  agreement  wlU  ^^^^  ^  more  comprehensive  restriction  weaponry  and,  therefore,  even  though  I 
only  cbeck  temporarily.  Inseparable  from  ^^  ^^^^  weapons.  It  is  a  good  first  step,  would  have  preferred  to  have  language 
this  or  any  arms  control  agreements  is  ^^^  President  Nixon  deserves  commen-  precisely  indicating  overall  equality,  I 
the  importarx»  of  American  wiU  to  con-  ^^^^^^  for  his  success  in  achieving  this  find  the  language  as  it  now  stands  suf- 
tinue  as  a  great  power.  We  must  never     agreement.  ficiently  subject  to  interpretation  on  this 

again  permit  another  nation  to  engage  in         -what  has  held  up  Senate  approval  of     point  that  I  can  support  it. 
wars  of  conquest  against  friendly  na-     ^^^  agreement  is  the  concern  of  many        in  view  of  the  need  of  the  admlnistra- 
tions,  as  was  the  case  with  Japan  against     senators  about   future   negotiations   in     tlon  to  get  on  with  preparations  for  re- 
China  in  the  1930'8.  We  must  likewise     g^^^  jj  -j^g^.  j^^^g  sought,  in  effect,  to     newal  of  the  SALT  talks,  and  since  the 
never  again  permit  ourselves  to  become     jj^^tr^,^  our   negotiating   team,   to   tell     President  finds  the  Jackson  amendment 
involved  with  our  manpower  In  an  Asian     ^^  negotiators  that  certain  guidelines     acceptable  and  consistent  with  his  nego- 
war  if  other  alternatives  are  avaUable.     ^^^  ^  followed  in  achieving  new  of-     tiating  policy.  I  suggest  that  we  accept  it 
Such  haa  been  the  lesson  of  Vietnam,     jgjj^jyg  ^rms  agreements.  This  is  their     and  get  on  with  the  business  of  authorlz- 
The  Nixon  doctrine  may  seem  M)mewhat     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  certainly  should  express     ^^g  the  agreement, 
remote  from  SALT,  but  it  is  not.  Its  Im-     ^.^^^^    feelings    about    these    important        ij^r.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fol- 
plementatlon  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  in-     j^a^^gj-s     Their    vehicle    has    been    the     lowed    the    Senate's    discussion   of   the 
tematlonal  credibility.  And  the  exlste^     Jackson  amendment.  Jackson-Scott  amendment  with  great  in- 

of  such  credibUity  wiU  extend  across  the  Because  I  have  had  great  confidence  in  terest.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
hnkages  to  SALT  and  to  our  foreign  rela-  ^^^  thorough  and  painstaking  approach  in  the  Senate  have  had  to  explore  the  is- 
tions  at  all  levels.  of  the  American  negotiating  team  headed     sues  and  questions  raised  by  the  strategic 

The  pending  agreement  must  be  rec-  ^^  Ambassador  Gerald  Smith,  and  in  the  arms  limitation  agreements.  This  is  all  to 
ognized  as  a  transitory  first  step  and  g^ijiance  given  this  team  by  President  the  good.  The  SALT  accords  are  not  an 
must  not  be  permitted  to  deter  us  from  j^.^^^  secretary  Rogers,  and  Dr.  Kis-  end  in  themselves.  They  do  not  resolve 
continuing  to  protect  ourselves  with  new  '  because    the    substantive     all  the  dilemmas  posed  by  the  existence 

arms  in  the  eventuality  of  unacceptable  ^^g^ts  reached  were  landmarks  in  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  But  they 
behavior  by  the  Soviets.  We  must  accord-     ^^^^^J^the^uclear  arms  race.  I  have     are,  as  the  President  described  them,  an 

^zT^s^r:.'t^i.p.i%^q.  ^^~-:f^-^T^^:r^.  ^^^^j^.^'i^JZe'"^''^:.r. 

SSe^oT^c^Ttm^t^^a^r^     ^arr^mr^t^V^roM^^ar^^^^^^    ^^.S^  ^  S^r  coS^tlo^'" 

^Sd  States  and  continued  mutuality,     no  elaboraUon.  I  belteve  our  negotiators     ^"^"^^t^.J^^.^T'^^t^^?^^ 

for  we  know  that  the  Russians  have  con-     have  shown  a  dedication  to  our  national     America  s  future  ^tratepc  poiici  ^ 

^^u^  expanded  their  own  R.  .  D.     — ^^J^^rtU^pfrffr^^^^^^^  "^  ^^^^^^^ 

S?    P««ident.    the     Senator     frx»i     future'l  believe  that  we  have  errery  rea-     Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
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states  have  demonstrated  a  ^winingn^s     ^ S^JS?^  rtL^SXTsSS  S  SS 


tobring  their  strategic  armaments  un- 
der some  sort  of  control. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  no  one  can  know 
for  certain  the  intentions  of  Soviet  lead- 
ers under  this  interim  agreement.  The 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  sub- 


the  security  of  the  United  States  to  their 
self-restraint.  .    ,.  .     • 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Senate  to  reaffirm  the 
stated  policy  of  the  United  States— and 
let  me  quote  from  the  amendment — 

That,  were  a  more  coeoplete  sta^teglc  of- 


jures  that  we  know  In  the  West.  TheSo-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  survivaumty  of  the  strmteglc 

Viet  leaders  need  not  respond  to  the  great  ^^^errent  forcses  of  tHe  United  state*  to  be 

rjopular  desire  for  the  diversion  of  funds  ujj.^tene<l  as  a  result  of  euch  failure.  thi« 

from  military  to  civil  purposes.  could  jeopardize  the  supreme  national  In- 

But   Mr   President,  we  in  the  United  terests  of  the  United  SUtee 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  M, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[No.  431  Leg.] 

TEAS — M 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Edwards 

Ervln 


Allen 

AUott 

Anderaon 

Baker 

Beall 


McOee 

Miller 

Montoya 

p&ckwood 

Pastore 


States'  can  Indicate  which  road  ought  to 
be  taken  in  the  immediate  future  in  the 
foUow-on  SALT  negotiations.  And  we  in 
the  Senate  can  offer  our  advice  with  a 
note  of  hope  if  tiie  Soviets  do  indeed 
wish  to  turn  toward  strategic  stabUity, 
or  with  a  note  of  caution  should  the  So- 
viets choose  to  seek  strategic  dominance. 
This,  in  my  mind,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Jackson-Scott  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  U.8. 
strategic  program  shows  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  equality  in  interconti- 
nental strategic  forces  as  an  acceptable 
basis  for  sti^teglc  stability.  We  have  not 
da>loyed  any  new  strategic  mls^e 
launchers  sincethe  late  1960's.  Some  U.S. 
oflJcials  have  predicted  that  once  Soviet 
forces  reached  levels  roughly  equivalent 
to  our  own,  we  could  proceed  with  arms 
control  negotiations  with  some  pro«)ect 
of  success  in  reaching  long-term  stabiliz- 
ing agreements.  Those  negotiatlans  are 
only  partly  completed,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  those  earlier  official  U.S. 
prophecies  were  accurate.  I  certainly 
hope  that  SALT  H  proves  that  they  were 
correct.  ^  ,, 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  would 
be  engaging  in  an  abdication  of  resptxisi- 
bility  if  it  failed  to  sedze  the  opportunity 
now  before  it.  The  Jackson-Scott  pro- 
posal makes  it  plain  that  strategic  in- 
feriority is  an  unacceptable  be^is  for  a 
permanent  strategic  relationship  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviets.  A  Senate  en- 
dorsement of  the  Jackson-Scott  amend- 
ment will  remove  all  ambiguity  as  to 
whether  this  Nation  is  prepared  to  live 
with  a  strategic  posture  ttiat  is  perma- 
nently inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jackson-Scott 
amendment  also  asks  the  Senate  to  af- 
flim  a  basic  requirement  for  long-term 
strategic  stability— the  survivability  of 
rtreteglc  forces.  Certainly,  there  can  be 
no  stability  if  a  potential  adversary  be- 
lieves that  he  can  acqxiire  the  ability  to 
execute  a  disarming  first  strike  against 
us.  I  fflnphasize  the  words  "can  acquire" 
since,  over  the  long  term,  we  must  be 
ccDcemed  less  with  what  that  adversary 
may  do  todsiy  and  more  concerned  wltii 
what  we  think  he  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
ttme  in  the  future. 

If,  Mr.  President,  we  were  to  give  any 
indication  that  we  were  less  than  totally 
committed  to  survivable  strategic  forces, 
it  might  be  interpreted  by  some,  not  as 
an  indication  of  good  faith,  but  as  an 
open  invitation  to  do  the  very  things 
which  might  call  the  survivability  of 
o»ir  deterrent  into  question.  Perhaps  the 
Soviets  would  be  able  to  resist  such  a 
CXVrn 1931— Part  23 


I  supported  the  treaty  on  anti-ballistic- 
missile  systems  because  its  terms  were 
unambiguous  and  its  obligations  were 
equal  and  mutual.  The  Jackson-Scott 
amendment  asks  us  to  approach  a  per- 
manent arrangement  on  offraislve  strate- 
gic arms  within  the  framework  of  stra- 
tegic equality.  If  any  future  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  a  long-term  one,  if  it  is 
to  be  an  arrangement  which  promotes 
future  stability,  it  must  provide  for  equal 
limitations  on  the  offensive  strategic 
arsenals  of  both  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jackson-Scott 
amendment  embodies  crucial  policy  rec- 
ommendations vital  to  reducing  tiie  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  war.  I  urge  its  adoption 

by  this  Senate.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  jACKsow),  No.  1516,  as  amended. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  ^,        ,    . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

called  the  roll. 

Mr  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative^ .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovikn).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverh).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIwtyki). 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFT)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  frwn  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicorT)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIimrM)  Is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy).  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cpetis).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Grottin). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  (Mr.  Mundt),  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 


Bellmen 
Bennett 
Bentaen 
Bible 
Bogg* 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd. 
Harry  F.,  Jr 


Fannin 

Feng 

Oambrell 

Ooldwater 

Oumey 

Hansen 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jackaon 


Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sazbe 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennla 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Younc 


Nelson 

PeU 

Proxmlr* 

Schwelker 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welc^er 

WUllams 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jordan.  N.C. 
Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho 

Ciiiies  Long 

Cook  Magnuson 

Cotton  McCleUan 

NATS— 86 

Aiken  Hart 

Bayh  Hartke 

Brooke  Hatfield 

Burdlck  Hughee 

Case  Humphrey 

Church  Javits 

Cooper  Mansfield 

Cranston  Blathlas 

Eagleton  Metcalf 

Fulbrlght  Mondale 

Oravel  Moe* 

Harris  Muskle 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 
Inouye,  for 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Curtis  McGovem  glbl»g 

GrUBn  Mclntyre  Tow«r 

Kennedy  Mundt 

So  Mr.  Jackson's  amaadment  (No. 
15161  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACJKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  call  up  my  amendment  to  the 
SALT  interim  agreements,  I  decided  to 
give  the  President  a  free  hand  in  future 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  by 
supporting  the  language  offered  by  Sen- 
ator PVlbright.  My  distinguished  col- 
league Is  of  the  opinion,  and  I  agree, 
that  the  Jackson  amendment  Is  a  pre- 
mature conunltment  to  a  policy  which 
can  potentially  harm  future  negotia- 
tion. We  must  not  get  locked  into  eq\ial- 
ity  of  any  particular  weapons  system. 
Senator  Jackson  commits  us  to  equality 
with  Russia  in  Intercontinental  stra- 
tegic weapons  without  regard  to  our 
posture  with  tactical  or  forward  based 
systems.  ^,  . 

In  future  SALT  agreements,  which 
the  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
lend  its  advise  and  consent,  we  must 
have  the  benefit  of  free  and  fair  nego- 
tiation of  all  weapons.  We  cannot  im- 
pose a  diplomatic  Gulf  of  Tonkin  rescdu- 
tion  on  bilateral  disarmament  when 
there  is  a  great  possibility  that  we  are 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  world 
peace.  A  hope  which  was  largely  broui^t 
about  by  the  diligent  efforts  of  our  Pres- 
ident. President  Nixon. 

Senator  Pulbright's  language  pro- 
vides overall  equality  and  I  support  bis 
approach.  I  compliment  Senator  Jack- 
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SON  on  his  position  that  neither  side  seek 
superiority  in  upcoming  arms  negotia- 
tion, but  I  strongly  favor  applying  this 
standard  to  all  weapons. 

This  debate  has  continued  long 
enough,  so  I  will  not  take  time  to  under- 
line this  statement  with  pointed  sta- 
tistics. I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
we  must  not  prematurely  commit  the 
Senate  and  the  President  to  a  policy 
that  would  Jeopardize  future  disarma- 
ment. Rather  the  Senate  should,  at  the 
time  the  new  sigreement  Is  accomplished, 
review  Its  effect  on  our  military  posture 
In  a  balanced  world  situation. 

Further,  we  must  pursue  a  prudent 
research,  development,  and  moderniza- 
tion program  gestred  to  producing  an 
adequate,  or  In  the  words  of  the  Pres- 
ident, a  sufficient  deterrent.  In  that 
mode,  the  Senate  must  also  proceed  with 
caution  as  it  attempts  to  preset  future 
negotiation. 

However,  I  have  been  assured  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  White  House  that 
the  Jackson  amendment  would  not  ma- 
terially affect  their  efforts  in  future 
negotiation.  Therefore,  I  reluctantly 
voted  for  Senator  Jackson's  amendment 
so  we  can  move  this  important  agree- 
ment and  other  Senate  business. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1432 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1432,  offered  cMi  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Taft)   and  myself,  and  ask  that  it  be 

read.  

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert : 
Ssc. — -    The    Congress    hereby    commends 
the   President   for  having   successfully   con- 
cluded  agreements    with    the   Soviet    Union 
limiting  the  production  and  deployment  of 
anilballlstlc    mlaalles    and    certain   strategic 
offensive  armaments,  and  It  supports  the  an- 
novmced  Intention  of  the  President  to  seek 
further  limits  on  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  armaments  at  futxire  Stra- 
tegic  Arms  LdJiUtatlon  Tallcs.   At   the  same 
time,    the  Senate   takes   cognizance   of   the 
fact  that  agreements  to  limit  the  further 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  are  only  prelimi- 
nary steps,  however  Important,  toward  the 
attainment  of  world  stability  and  national 
security.  The  Congress  therefore   urges  the 
President  to  seek  at  the  earliest  practicable 
momont    Strategic    Arms    Reduction    TaHcs 
(8ABT)   with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China,  and  other  countries,  and 
simultaneously   to   work   toward   reductions 
In  conventional  armaments,  in  order  to  bring 
about  agreements  for  mutual  decreases  In 
the  production  and  development  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
threat    of    large-scale    devastation    and    the 
ever-mounting  costs  of  arms  production  and 
weapons     modernization,     thereby     freeing 
world   resources   for    constructive,    peaceful 
uw. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  brief  amendment  and  follows 
other  amendments  already  adopted.  I 
do  not  propose  to  take  any  time.  I  do 
not  myself  request  a  rollcall  vote.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  said  it 
was  acceptable  to  him.  If  there  are  no 
objections,  we  can  proceed  to  a  voice 
vote.  It  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the 


Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  and  my- 
self. It  follows  other  amendments,  and  it 
would  read  as  follows ; 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert: 
Skc.  — .  The  Congress  hereby  commends 
the   President   for   having   successfully   con- 
cluded   agreements    with    the    Soviet    Union 
limiting  the  production  and  deployment  of 
antl-balUstlc  missiles  and  certain  strategic 
offensive    armaments,    and    It    supports   the 
announced    Intention    of    the    President    to 
seek  further  limits  on  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  strategic  armaments  at  future 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Senate  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  agreements  to  limit  the  further  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  are  only  preliminary 
steps,    however    important,    toward    the    at- 
tainment   of    world    stability    and    national 
security.   The   Congress  tharefore  urges  the 
President  to  seek  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment    Strategic    Arms    Reduction    Talks 
(8ART)   with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  other  countries,  and 
simultaneously   to    work    toward    reductions 
In  conventional  armaments,  in  order  to  bring 
about  agreements  for  mutual  decreases  In  the 
production  and  development  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  so  as  to  eliminate  the  threat 
at   laige-«cala    devastation    and    the    ever- 
mounting  costs  of  arms  production  and  weap- 
ons modernization,  thereby  freeing  world  re- 
sources for  constructive  peacefxil  use. 


It  is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  President,  together  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  Senator 
Taft.  I  am  offering  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  emphasize  that  the  SALT 
agreements  are  only  a  first  step  toward 
the  actual  reduction  of  armaments.  Our 
amendment  would  attach  a  section  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241  commending 
the  President  for  his  progress  thus  far 
and  urging  him  to  pursue  talks  leading 
to  a  genuine  reversal  of  the  arms  race. 
We  think  that  the  Senates  discussion  of 
the  interim  agreement  is  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  expressing  the  importance 
of  this  goal. 

The  distingmshed  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  pointed  out  the  risks  accom- 
panying the  interim  agreement.  We  are 
all  aware  that  there  are  risks  in  any 
arms  agreement  between  nations.  But 
while  he  has  stressed  the  risks,  we  want 
to  stress  the  hopes.  We  think  that  the 
interim  agreement  opens  a  long-sought 
opportunity.  Our  amendment  is  designed 
to  highlight  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  encoun- 
tered the  saying  that  Americans  know 
the  price  of  everything  and  the  value  of 
nothing.  As  representatives  of  tax-pay- 
ing Americans,  we  must  know  the  price 
and  the  value.  The  SALT  agreements  do 
bear  a  price  tag.  That  price  tag  saj^, 
"these  agreements  carry  the  risk  that 
the  Soviets  may  possibly  take  advantage 
of  our  goodwill  to  achieve  strategic  su- 
periority and  to  tlireaten  our  survival  as 
a  nation."  But  the  value  of  the  SALT 
agreements  is  that  we  may  eventually  be 
able  to  reduce  or  even  eliminate  the 
horrendous  material  and  psychological 
costs  of  the  arms  race.  Our  amendment 
underscores  that  value. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  tliis 
Chamber  have  devoted  considerable  time 
and  energy  to  criticizing  or  defending 
various  asijects  of  the  SALT  agreements. 
Much  controversy  remains.  But  many 
people  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  basic 


and  overriding  goal  of  arms  talks.  That 
goal  is  not  arms  limitation,  but  antu 
reduction. 

Today  we  have  before  us  an  agreement 
which  would  help  slow  down  the  costly 
and  disastrous  arms  race.  I  fully  support 
that  agreement.  Arms  limitation  Is 
clearly  better  than  nothing  at  all.  But 
meanwhile,  both  sides  have  made  It 
plain  that  they  are  going  to  push  ahead 
with  new  weapons  programs.  Both  sides 
are  willing  to  divert  valuable  resources 
away  from  socisil  prograjns  and  other 
domestic  needs.  But  sides  are  willing  to 
pour  staggering  amounts  of  money  into 
weapons  capable  of  destro3ring  life  as 
we  know  it  many  times  over. 

As  I  look  ahead,  I  see  what  looks  like 
endless  series  of  escalators  broken  only 
by  occasional  landings  which  lead  in  turn 
to  other  escalators.  A  partial  limitation 
will  be  followed  by  a  new  build-up,  which 
may  in  ttim  be  limited  by  a  new  freeze 
and  superseded  by  new  and  sophisticated 
forms  of  escalation.  And  bo  it  wUl  go. 

Fortunately,  it  is  the  declared  policy 
of  the  superpowers  to  prevent  the  arms 
race  from  going  much  fiu-ther  up  the 
stairs.  The  preamble  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
for  example,  states  the  intention  of  the 
two  countries  "to  achieves  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  take  effective  measures 
toward  reductions  in  strategic  arms,  nu- 
clear disarmament,  and  general  and 
complete  disarmament." 

What  we  would  like  to  know  is,  what  is 
the  "earliest  possible  date"?  Worldwide 
expenditures  on  armaments  already  ex- 
ceed $200  billion  a  year.  How  much 
longer  miist  we  wait?  E>oes  anyone  really 
believe  that  feeding  the  arms  race  will 
insure  anyone's  national  security? 

Administration  spokesmen  have  con- 
sistently linked  the  SALT  talks  with 
further  moves  toward  arms  reduction.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  June  6,  Secretary  Laird 
stated: 

We  have  .  .  .  laid  a  solid  foundation  for 
further  arms  limitation  and  potential  arms 
reductions  in  the  future. 

At  a  congressional  bri^ng  on  June  15, 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  Congress- 
man Harrington,  Mr.  Kissinger  stated: 

It  Is  our  Intention  and  conviction  that  as 
these  talks  proceed  Into  other  areas  that 
we  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  substantial 
reduction  In  defense  exi>endltures  .  .  . 

And  in  reply  to  my  able  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Percy,  Ambassador 
Smith  Eisserted  in  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings  that — 

It  Is  possible  that  we  will  be  able  to  work 
out  some  reductions  or  rollbacks  In  the  next 
phase  of  SALT.  The  U.S.  position  for  this 
next  phase  Is  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  until  1959 
that  general  and  complete  disarmament 
became  a  unanimously  adopted  goal  of 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Every 
year  since  has  seen  lip-service  paid  to 
this  shining  vision.  But  10  years  later, 
just  before  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
claimed that  the  1970's  would  be  named 
the  "Disarmament  Decade,"  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  warned  the  world  that 
progress  toward  disarmamait  had  virtu- 


.iw  come  to  a  standstill.  The  guidelines 
^^up  by  soviet  and  American  n^oti- 
^^962.  calling  ^o^  ^^^^^I^ 
T^^„n  of  all  anna  and  armed  forces 
jSSr  strict  andeflectlve  intematkmal 
iSSS^liave  borne  very  limited  fniit. 
•^^S.  costs  have  continued  to 
^^Jard  A  modem  fighter -bombCT 
STe^pS  costs  10  times  the  aJici^t 
f  a  d^e  ago.  Today's  sophisticated 
it^c^  aircraft  could  cost  more  than 
SrSS.  compared  with  $150,000  for 
SJ  cWp^ciing  aircraft  of  WoridWw 
S'BSearch  and  development  ^ch 
MW  constitute  about  10  percent  of  the 
grid's  expenditures  on  armaments,  lead 
to  one  cosUy  weapon  after  the  other.  A 
new  weapon  leads  to  a  counter-weapon. 
Sich  in  turn  inspires  a  counter-counter 
!SSn  And  four-fifths  of  these  ex- 
!^^are  borne  by  only  six  countries— 
S^  United  States,  the  Soviet  UWon^ 
F^ce.  Great  BriUin,  China,  and  West 

^S^S^g  to  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
on  June  1,  President  Nixon  said: 

Three  fifths  of  all  the  people  alive  In  the 
world  today  have  spent  their  whole  lifetimes 
under  the  shadow  of  a  nuclear  war  which 
aould  be  touched  off  by  the  arms  race  among 
fte  great  powers.  Last  Friday  In  Moscow  we 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  that 
era  which  began  In  1945.  We  took  the^«t 
rtep  toward  a  new  era  of  mutually  agreed 
rtstralnt  and  arms  limitations  between  the 
two  principal  nuclear  powers.  With  this  step 
w«  have  enhanced  the  security  of  both  na- 
tions. We  have  begun  to  check  the  dangerous 
and  wasteful  spiral  of   nuclear  arms  .   .  . 

Mr.  President,  we  should  record  our- 
selves as  a  body  in  favor  of  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks,  or  SART.  The  present 
arms  race  serves  no  one's  security.  Its 
demise  will  free  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
building  of  a  just  and  abimdant  society 

for  all.  ._,     ^      .„ 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  understanding  of  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  this  is  satisfactory  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  chairman  so  stated. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  heard  no  objection 
to  this  from  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  the  conmaittee  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  Taft- Cranston 
proposal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  E^reeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Cahfomia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorumon  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  H0LLINO8  was  recognized. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLXNGS.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON  8. 
750,  8.  33.  HJl.  15883  AND  B.B..  8389 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  8.  750. 
S.  33.  H.R.  15883,  and  H.R.  8389. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LTMITA- 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
241)  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
prove an  interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Repubhcs. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  an  amendment.  I  have  been 
waiting  to  talk,  and  I  have  tried  to  be 
considerate  in  allowing  all  amendments 
to  be  dispensed  with  and  to  get  third 
reading,  but  apparently  they  su-e  going 
to  move  us  along  and  we  have  other 
commitments  this  evening.  I  would  Uke 
to  make  my  statement  at  this  time 
against  the  interim  agreement. 

I  voted  for  the  Jackson  amendment. 
I  wish  the  Jackson  amendment  had  the 
fuU  force  and  effect  of  law.  But  it  is 
only  advisory.  I  realize  the  interim 
agreement  will  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Senate.  I  will  vote  for  the  Jackson 
amendment  in  the  hopes  of  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain  and  putting  us  on 
record  as  demanding  a  bettor  agreement 
in  future  dealings  with  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers But  I  shall  vote  against  the  agree- 
ment in  the  final  vote.  What  we  are  do- 
ing now,  the  Senate  liaving  agreed  to  the 
Jackson  amendment,  is  to  agree  that  the 
agreement  is  a  bum  agreement.  That  is 
what  we  have  said.  We  have  said  that 
we  have  a  bad  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  said  that  we 
have  a  bad  agreement.  We  have  said 
that  it  encompasses  inferiority  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  compared  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  administration  has 
gone  along  with  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, thereby  admitting  that  the  agree- 
ment is  a  bad  one.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  not  consulted  on  the  particu- 
lar evening  that  the  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  and  firmed  up.  The  Presi- 
dent's advisers  did  not  see  this  agree- 
ment in  time.  They  were  told  to  go 
ahead  and  support  the  agreement  and 
in  turn  the  administration  would  sup- 
port all  of  their  requests.  This,  in  t\im. 
instead  of  stopping  the  arms  race,  con- 
tinued the  arms  race.  That  is  what  hM>- 
pens,  Mr.  President,  when  you  get  a  bad 
agreement.  The  President  made  a  bad 
agreement.  But  he  Is  so  popular,  it  Is 


like  the  king  who  wore  no  clothes.  You 
want  to  be  known  as  the  President  ^lo 
made  the  breakthrough,  and  not  many 
are  willing  to  t^  you  the  reality  of  the 
situation,  that  the  breakthrough  Is  no 
bnakthrough  at  all.  In  a  situation  of 
this  kind.  Instead  of  being  advisory,  we 
should  be  clear,  lucid,  and  aboveboard, 
and  lay  everything  on  the  table,  as  we 
did  in  connection  with  the  ABM  agree- 
ment. 

In  antiballifltic  weaponry  we  agreed 
to  a  200  missile  limitation  for  the  So- 
viets and  200  ABM's  for  the  United 
States;  2  sites  for  the  Soviets  and  2  sites 
for  the  United  States,  and  therein  we 
had  an  elemwit  of  equality.  That  was  a 
good  agreemMit.  which  would  carry  for- 
ward with  it  ctMitlnulng  and  sustaining 
validity.  Each  side  was  treated  alike. 

But  in  the  Interim  Agreement,  we  have 
inequahty.  Instead  of  stopping  the  arms 
race  it  accelerates  the  arms  race;  in- 
stead of  promoting  trust  it  promotes  dis- 
trust. 

Any  freshman  law  student  could  look 
at  it  and  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
IS  unequal;  any  freshman  law  student 
seeking  approval  of  this  agreement 
would  be  called  down  by  the  court  un- 
der the  parole  evidence  rule. 

We  hear  discussions  about  controls 
over  ICBM's.  submarines,  and  SLBM's. 
But  I  ask,  what  al)OUt  superiority  in 
technology  smd  superiority  in  warheads? 
Well,  they  are  not  controlled  in  this 
agreement.  We  may  be  sure  the  Soviets 
will  move  forward  in  all  these  uncon- 
trolled areas.  They  told  our  President  so. 
I  quote  President  Nixon  on  this— 

Mr.  Br«zhnev  made  It  very  clear  that  he 
Intended  to  go  forward  in  those  categories 
that  were  not  limited. 


So  there  is  no  doubt  about  Soviet  in- 
tentions— ^none  at  all. 

Of  course,  on  these  judgments  and 
prognostications  by  the  Pentagon  that  we 
have  superiority  and  that  it  can  be  main- 
tained— that  Is  what  they  told  us  about 
the  atom  bc«nb;  that  is  what  they  told 
us  about  the  hydrogen  bomb:  that  Is 
what  they  told  us  about  sputnik;  and 
their  ICBM;  and  their  nuclear  sub;  and 
their  ABM.  And  each  time  we  looked 
around  and  we  found  they  had  not  only 
met  us.  but  they  had  surpassed  us. 

Let  us  proceed  on  the  basis  of  equality 
in  our  agreements.  With  respect  to 
ICBM's,  let  us  put  those  in  the  agree- 
ment and  have  equality  in  and  of  Itself 
contained  in  the  agreement.  Then  when 
we  get  to  warheswis.  technology,  and 
other  items  of  armament,  they  should 
similarly  be  agreed  to  on  the  basis  of 
equality,  because  therein  is  the  way  we 
build  trust  rather  than  distnist ;  therein 
do  we  begin  to  disarm  rather  than  arm. 

I  voted  to  ratify  the  ABM  Treaty  on 
the  basis  of  equaUty.  But  support  it  had 
had  an  element  of  inequality  in  it.  I  am 
sure  we  would  have  had  three  biUs  in 
here  frcKn  the  administration  to  start 
building  ABM's.  The  American  pubUc 
would  have  demanded  it.  But  instead 
we  had  eq\iality.  and  we  agreed  to  the 
Treaty  and  confirmed  it. 

I  voted  for  the  President  on  the  Treaty, 
but  I  will  vote  against  him  on  this  agree- 
ment because  careful   study   has  con- 
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vlnced  me  that  thte  pact  accords  military 
superiority,  perhaps  Irreversible  niilltary 
superiority,  to  the  Soviets.  I  cannot  be 
a  party  to  approving  Soviet  military  su- 
periority over  the  United  States 

It  Is  very  dlfflcult  to  narrow  the  debate 
to  the  fundamentals.  Let  me  try  to  clear 
the  air  by  saying  what  I  agree  with.  I 
commend   the    President   for    going    to 

Moscow.  ^  .  J.     ««„ 

I  commend  his  sincerity  and  dedication 
m  trying  to  achieve  an  arms  reduction 
agreement.  I  commend  the  dedication 
and  hard  work  of  our  SALT  team. 

I  visited  in  Helsinki.  I  have  been  in 
the  presence  of  our  SALT  team  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  I  can 
go  Into  colloquy  about  what  the  discus- 
sions were  about  and  what  they  say  and 
do  not  say.  One  of  the  things  that  con- 
cerned us  all  was:  Do  not  do  anything 
with  respect  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  at  home  In  Washington  on  the 
basis  of  hoping  to  better  an  agreement  or 
to  bring  about  SALT  talks  or  anything 
else  Rather,  when  it  comes  to  national 
defense,  consider  that  solely  on  Its  own 
merits.  Do  not  use  It  as  a  pawn  or  chip 
in  bargaining  agreements.  The  Soviets 
approach  national  security  In  that  vein, 
and  that  is  how  we  should.  We  should 
never  say  we  should  have  an  ABM  or  not 
have.  That  is  not  the  way  to  approach 
It  I  was  very  much  Impressed  about  that, 
because  I  heard  the  majority  of  Senators 
say  we  had  to  vote  agtilnst  the  ABM  or 
there  would  never  be  a  SALT  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  hate  the  Rus- 
sians. They  were  our  allies  in  World  War 
n,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not live  at  peace  with  one  another.  But  I 
do  not  trust  them,  smd  I  know  that  they 
do  not  trust  us.  Perhaps  we  will  some- 
day move  down  the  road  to  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  we  had  during  World 
War  II,  but  that  day  has  not  yet  ajrtved. 
The  President's  mission  to  Moscow  to 
obtain  an  arms  agreement  was  fraught 
with  many  problems.  First  was  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  an  agreement  for  any 
kind    of    limitation    with    the    Soviets. 
Fundamental  to  an  agreement  was  the 
desire  to  stop  the  arms  race.  And  then 
there  was  the  problem  of  posture— the 
United  States  having  built  and  devel- 
oped, was  Idling  its  defense  engine  while 
the  Soviets   were   willingly   gearing   up 
their  defense  motor  for  all  it  was  worth. 
No  agreement,  no  i>act,  no  treaty,  can 
long  endure  unless  it  Is  in  the  Interests  of 
both  sides  to  make  It  endure.  In  formu- 
lating an  agreement,  mutuality  of  ad- 
vELntage  must  be  Inherent  and  apparent 
to  both  parties.  In  the  limitation  of  arms. 
any  lasting  agreement  has  to  be  based 
f  oursqixare  on  the  principles  of  parity  and 
rough   equality— not   on   signing   away 
that  very  ptirity  without  which  there  can 
be  no  permanence.  The  ABM  Treaty,  as 
I  have  .said,  conforms  to  these  principles. 
But  the  Interim  Agreement  mi  Offen- 
sive Arms  is  a  horse  of  another  color. 
The  President  walked  out  on  sound  ne- 
gotiating principles,  and  the  result  is  an 
imequal  agreement  that  could  guarantee 
inferiority  In  5  years  and  a  permanent 
second-place    status    for    our    country 
thereafter.  There  la  no  use  In  either  side 
relying  on  an  unfair  agreement.  Fairness 
muat  go  to  every  facet — not  just  num- 


bers, but  to  deployment,  deliverablllty. 
and  a  particular  nation's  overall  arsenal. 
Fundamental  to  an  arms  agreement  is 
knowing  where  we  are  before  we  set  out 
on  a  new  and  potentially  dangerous 
course.  And  in  finding  out  where  we  are. 
the  disposition,  demeanor,  intent,  and 
endeavor  of  the  two  nations  is  even  more 
Important  than  weapons  inventory. 

The  intent  of  the  Soviets  is  obvious. 
They  are  going  for  superiority.  No  equal- 
ity or  parity  for  them.  While  many  Sen- 
ators speak  in  hushed  and  embarrassed 
tones  about  not  offending  the  Soviets  by 
insisting  on  equality  or  parity,  the  So- 
viets bviild  as  fast  as  they  can  toward 
strategic  superiority.  The  interim  agree- 
ment represents  for  them  a  milestone  c«i 
the  way  to  first  place  amcmg  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Soviets 
probably  never  dreamed  they  would  be 
in  the  position  they  find  themselves  to- 
day. Most  likely  they  would  have  jumped 
at  the  chance  to  achieve  equality  with 
the  United  States.  But  in  the  interven- 
ing years,  we  plodded  slowly  along — 
while  the  Russians  spurted  ahead  as  fast 
as  they  could  possibly  move.  Not  only  did 
the  opportimity  to  achieve  equality  come 
to  pass,  but  now  the  way  looks  open  for 
the  Soviets  to  go  for  outright  superiority. 
Apparent  on  the  face  of  Soviet  leader- 
ship,  then,   is   the  intent  to  be  No.   1, 
while  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  United 
States  is  fatigue  and  disenchantment — 
a  determination  "not  to  study  war  no 
more" — an    emphasis    on    laying   do-^^Ti 
their  arms  as  if  this  would  cause  others 
to  lay   down   their   arms.   This   cutting 
back  would  be  salutary  if  it  were  mu- 
tual— ^were  it  not  for  the  Soviets'  relent- 
less digging  of  silos,  launching  of  sub- 
marines, and  beefing  up  of  their  missiles. 
Our  fatigue  and  disenchantment  are  un- 
derstandable   after    all    we   have    been 
through  in  the  past  30   years — under- 
standable, but  also  unacceptable.  While 
it  is  true  that  communism  conflicts  with 
commimism  in  the  Par  East,  the  domi- 
nant force  is  still  communism.  Our  rivals 
still  seek  infiuencee  in  the  Middle  East, 
the   Indian   Ocean,    Africa,    and    Latin 
America.  There  is  still  the  attempt  to 
use  Cuba  as  a  central  base  for  Commu- 
nist aggres.sion  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  would  still  be  able  to  compel  the  Rus- 
sians   to    pull    missiles    out    of    Cuba, 
as    President    Kennedy    compelled    Mr. 
Khrushchev  10  years  ago,  given  the  new 
power  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  afraid 
that  we   would  find   our   clout  already 
much  diminished — not  to  mention  the 
situation  which  would  grow  out  of  the 
interim  agreement. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  Presi- 
dent's agreement.  This  Is  what  It  does: 
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In  ICBM's,  the  United  States  is  stuck 
with  the  same  number — 1,054 — that  we 
have  had  for  the  past  half-decade.  While 
we  have  not  been  adding  to  our  deploy- 
ment of  ICBM's.  the  Soviets  have  been 


btilldlng  up  their  arsenal  at  the  rate  of 
250  per  annimi.  On  tuid  beneath  tbe 
seas,  we  are  similarly  outclassed.  Hcrt 
Is  one  area — nudear-powered,  mlssUe- 
carrying  submarines — where  the  United 
States  had  all  the  advantages  not  so 
msuiy  years  sigo.  We  had  a  monopoly. 
This,  too,  we  are  now  frittering  away,  ft 
is  not  because  the  Soviets  can  out-iat)- 
duce  us.  It  is  not  a  question  of  produc- 
tivity— it  is  a  question  of  priority  and  of 
will.  While  the  Soviets  go  ahead  with 
eight  to  10  submarines  a  year— we  add 
none.  And  when  we  come  to  the  so-called 
"heavy"  ICBM's,  we  deny  ourselves  and 
promise  not  to  develop  them,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  sanction  the  Soviets 
having  up  to  313  of  these  monster  weap- 
ons. As  a  result  of  all  these  disparities, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  being  accorded  a 
400-percent     advantage     In     "throw- 
weight" — the  weight  of  weaponry  a  mis- 
sile can  fire — tts  payload. 

In  short,  what  this  agreement  does  is 
confer  the  mantle  of  military  superiority 
on  the  Soviet  Uhion. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  to  the 
contrary.   I   have  heard,  for  Instance, 
that  because  the  United  States  is  ahead 
in  MIRV  technology,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  4-to-l  advantage  In 
throw-weight  held  by  the  Soviets.  But  If 
the  Soviets  can  master  MIRV,  they  will 
be  able  to  fit  many  times  the  number 
of  warheads  on  eewih  of  their  missiles 
than  we  can  on  each  of  ours,  because 
theirs  are  larger.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
making  rapid  strides  in  MIRV  technol- 
ogy. In  all  probability,  they  are  more 
advanced  than  our  experts  believe.  The 
Soviet  scientists  and  technicians  have 
confounded    our    guesses    before    as  1 
noted    earlier.    We    never    anticipated 
how    quickly    they    could    move,    fnxn 
their  first   atom  bomb  to  their  latest 
ICBM.   In   1965,   Secretary   McNamara 
assured  us  that  the  Soviets  had  no  In- 
tention of  trying  to  compete  on  a  quan- 
titative basis  with  the  United  States  in 
strategic  arms.  But  the  Soviet  buildup 
continued.  Then  it  was  said  that  maybe 
they   would  go  for   parity   on  ICBM's 
after  all,  but  siu^y  not  on  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  In  light  of  aU  these 
wrong  guesses,  I  am  a  Uttle  reluctant 
to  stake  our  future  on  Pentagon  es- 
timates    of     enemy     Intentions.    The 
Pentagon  track  record  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

Soviet  technology  will  respect  no 
piece  of  paper,  no  Presidential  signa- 
ture, no  Instrument  of  congressional  ap- 
proval. We  are  handing  the  Soviets  5 
years  and  daring  them  to  make  the  most 
of  that  time.  Based  on  past  perform- 
ance, I  am  sure  they  will. 

I  have  heard  the  other  arguments, 
too.  We  have  the  edge  in  bombers  and 
"forward-based  systems,"  it  is  said. 
Therefore,  even  though  we  are  giving  up 
equality  in  strategic  missiles,  we  still 
have  overall  parity  when  we  consider 
the  totaUty  of  the  American  striking 
force.  This  Is  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous argument  of  all.  An  agreement  is 
supposed  to  cover  what  Is  agreed  uponr- 
no  more,  no  less.  If  we  are  making  a 
treaty  on  ABM's,  let  us  talk  ABM's.  When 
we  talk  strategic  missiles,  let  us  talk  stra 
tegic  missilies.  When  we  talk  bombers, 


let  us  talk  bombers.  We  did  this  on  the 
jSm  Treaty.  But  when  we  approached 
^^ve  weaponry,  we  tried  to  balance 
off  the  obvious  missile  advantage  accord- 
Id  the  Soviets  with  items  not  covered  in 
the  agreement.  And  when  some  of  us  ex- 
claimed at  the  obvious  disadvantage  to 
the  United  States  in  the  numbers  of  mis- 
gUes  and  submarines  allowed  us  under 
the  Interim  Agreement,  the  administra- 
tiMi  told   us   not   to   worry— we    have 
MIRV  we  have  more  warheads,  we  have 
bombers,  we  have   forward-baaed  sys- 
tems But  these  superiorities  are  not  a 
part  of  the  contract.  They  are  not  frozen. 
Tbey  are  not  guaranteed.  All  the  Soviets 
need  do  Is  equal  or  excel  us  in  these  other 
categories,  and  any  temporary  advantage 
rf  the  Interelm  Agreement  becomes  the 
permanent  disadvantage. 

The  Soviets — again  I  emphasize  to 
some  of  my  colleagues — will  move  for- 
ward on  all  these  fronts.  They  have  told 
the  President  so. 

The  attempt  to  recoup  parity  by  a 
comparison  of  things  not  covered  in  the 
agreement  is  fatal. 

This  is  a  time  to  ask,  at  this  particular 
pcint,  what  is  going  to  happen  when  we 
go  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  what 
is  not  covered,  on  what  Is  left  out.  Let 
us  assume  that  you  and  I  headed  up  the 
SALT  team,  and  we  had  to  make  the 
next  agreement.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  Insist  on  the  advantage  in  items  not 
covered  by  the  agreement.  We  would 
have  to  say,  "Oh,  no,  we  have  got  to  have 
the  superiority  there,  because  you  had 
a  superiority  in  the  Interim  Agreement 
that  was  agreed  upon,  or  else  we  will 
have  to  breach  the  original  agreement, 
to  eliminate  the  disadvantage." 

That  freshman  law  student  I  spoke  of 
earlier  would  know  better.  He  would 
know  that  if  he  attempted  to  prove  his 
contract  by  things  not  covered  in  the 
contract,  any  judge  would  Immediately 
stop  the  introduction  of  such  evidence. 
If  he  attempted  to  provide  valuable  con- 
sideration for  the  contract  not  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  judge 
would  also  bar  this.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  Senate  to  call  the  administration  on 
this. 

With  regard  to  our  weapons  in  Europe, 
I  would  also  point  out  that  although  they 
are  not  covered  in  the  Interim  agree- 
ment, neither  are  Soviet  medium-range 
bombers — some  700  of  them — capable  of 
being  used  against  our  European  instal- 
lations and  even,  in  certain  contingen- 
cies, against  the  home  soil  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  also  mention,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  forward-based  systems  in 
Europe  are  there  largely  as  a  response  to 
Soviet  intermediate-range  biJlistic  mis- 
siles. Our  forward-b€«ed  systems  may  be 
exempt  from  the  agreement — but  so  are 
all  those  Soviet  weapcwis. 

Another  argument  making  the  rounds 
is,  "Well,  yes,  the  Russians  are  allowed 
more  nuclear  submarines  under  this  pact, 
but  because  of  differences  In  geography 
and  basing,  they  require  three  subma- 
rines for  every  two  of  ours  In  order  to 
keep  an  equal  number  on  station."  This 
fiirgument  Is  as  ludicrous  as  the  others. 
What  is  there  to  keep  the  Soviets  from 
changing  their  system  of  submarine  sup- 
port? Why  could  they  not  supply  thMn 


from  ocean-going  tenders,  thereby  elim- 
inating the  need  for  long  voyages  back 
to  remote  Soviet  ports? 

I  wish  those  people  who  make  this 
argumoit  would  come  to  my  hometown 
of  Charleston,  and  go  out  in  the  harbor, 
and  look  at  the  Soviet  fishing  fleet.  That 
fishing  fleet  is  supported  by  ocean-going 
tenders.  If  the  Soviets  can  do  that  for 
their  fishing  fleet,  they  can  do  it  for  their 
most  Important  weaponry,  I  am  sure. 

In  addition,  we  might  ponder  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  attempts  to  use  Cuba 
or  some  new  Western  HMnisphere  bas- 
tion as  a  base  for  operations  against  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  ele- 
ment that  must  go  Into  the  computer 
of  disarmament  negotiations.  That  Is  the 
possibility  of  a  first  strike  against  the 
United  States.  On  December  6,  1941.  the 
United  States  had  the  most  powerful 
navy  in  the  world.  But  by  the  afternoon 
of  December  7,  most  of  that  Navy  had 
been  wiped  out  by  surprise  attack.  At 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  United  States  had 
naval  and  airpower  superiority  over  the 
Japanese  who  made  the  attack;  any  (me 
would  have  agreed  to  that.  But  the  lesser 
and  weaker  force  in  quaUty  and  quantity 
prevailed — due  to  the  element  of  surprise, 
of  first  strike. 

We  have  to  consider  that.  People  say, 
"That  \B  fanciful."  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  fanciful.  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  prob- 
lem in  our  history.  It  always  invited  at- 
tack, as  we  all  know  now.  We  must  not 
be  caught  agsdn. 

We  get,  then,  to  the  element  of  the 
intermediate-range    missiles.    The    fact 
that  we  have  7,000  nuclear  warheads  in 
Europe  soimds  Impressive — imtll  we  stop 
to  realize  that  they  could  all  be  wiped 
out  by  a  fraction  of  that  nimiber  of 
enemy    missiles    in    a    surprise    attack. 
Similarly,  we  can  crow  about  our  war- 
head superiority  with  the  Poseidon.  But 
while  we  have  16  missiles  on  one  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  with,  say,  10  war- 
heads each,  the  Soviets  do  not  count 
that  as  160  targets — they  count  it  as  one 
target.  We  must  face  the  future  realiz- 
ing that  what  is  important  Is  not  the 
number  of  warheads  we  have  now.  That 
is  the  regrettable  llloglc  of  those  who 
shout  "overkill."  The  theorists  of  over- 
kill argue  that  we  have  many  times  the 
number  of  warheads  needed  to  kill  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world.  But 
the  only  way  that  theory  would  hold 
water  would  be  if   the  United   States 
struck  first.  Because  after  an  enemy  at- 
tack on  us.  the  overkill  will  no  longer 
exist.  What  Is  vital  Is  not  the  nmnber 
we  have  now,  but  the  number  we  expect 
to  survive  and  have  available  for  re- 
taliatory piuposes.  We  should  not  base 
any  agreement  on  the  simple  trust  that 
the  other  side  will  never  launch  a  sur- 
prise attack.  History  should  have  taught 
us  that  lesson. 

Mr.  President,  the  negotiating  posture 
of  the  United  States  has  changed  com- 
pletely over  the  past  3  years.  The  admin- 
istration has  abandoned  the  Initial  strat- 
egy with  which  It  entered  Into  the  talks. 
When  SALT  was  about  to  begin  In  1969, 
the  idea  was  to  stabilize  force  levels  as 
they  then  existed.  That  would  have 
meant   an   advantage   for   the  United 


States.  But  the  administration  changed 
signals  the  following  year.  With  Its  Au- 
gust 4,  1970,  proposal,  It  shifted  to  a 
posture  of  asking  equally  In  offendve 
force  levels.  And  when  the  Ink  dried  tn 
Moscow  in  May  of  this  year,  we  found 
that  the  administration  had  abandoned 
that  strategy,  too.  and  settied  for  infe- 
riority In  strategic  offensive  missiles.  So 
the  final  result  bears  no  resemblance  to 
what  was  originally  sought.  In  the  zeal 
to  get  an  agreement,  we  abandoned  pru- 
dent strategy.  We  have  been  duped  by 
an  overtmxiousness  to  agree.  I  remember 
James  P.  Byrnes  talking  about  this  years 
ago.  He  warned  that  there  Is  too  much 
of  a  propensity  for  free  world  negotia- 
tors to  give  weight  to  the  fact  that  an 
agreement — any  agreement — is  reached. 
Regardless  of  terms.  Byrnes  said,  these 
negotiators  have  the  feeling  that,  when 
you  agree  with  the  Soviets,  this  In  and 
of  Itself  Is  an  accomplishment. 

This  does  not  mean  It  is  Impossible 
ever  to  agree  with  the  Soviets.  Nor  does 
it  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  we  are  a 
nation  harboring  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  an  habitual  hatred  which  has 
made  xis  the  slaves  of  our  own  animos- 
ity. Simply  put,  we  do  not  hate  anyone. 
We  have  Just  learned  that  there  Is  no 
education  in  the  second  kick  of  a  mule. 
We  do  not  hate  the  mule — we  just  do  not 
want  to  be  caught  prancing  around  its 
resu-  end.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  if  we  vote  to  confirm  the 
Interim  agreement. 

Ilie  unequal  approach  of  the  Interim 
agreement  assumes  Soviet  incapability 
and  it  assimies  Soviet  lack  of  desire  to 
develop  technologically.  These  assump- 
tions fiy  In  the  teeth  of  fact.  The  fact  is 
that  at  the  present  time,  on  all  fronts, 
the  Soviets  are  pushing  ahead  with 
mff.T<Tniim  effort.  Rather  than  Umlt  de- 
velopment, they  are  rswsing  forward  with 
every  development  imaginable. 

While  our  shipyards  stand  Idle,  the 
submarines  continue  to  pour  out  of 
Soviet  yards. 

While  the  United  States  palavers  over 
the  utility  of  aircraft  carriers,  the  So- 
viets continue  on  with  the  construction 
of  theirs. 

While  we  hold  the  number  of  missiles 
in  our  silos  to  the  present  deploymaat, 
the  Soviets  work  overtime  to  triple  their 
deployment  of  sophisticated  missiles  In 
spanking-new  silos. 

While  the  United  States  fusses  and 
fimies  betwe«i  choosing  to  build  an  atr- 
plsme  or  a  helicopter  or  a  tank,  the  So- 
viets lurch  ahead  on  all  these  fronts. 

While  we  twiddle  our  thumbs  over 
lasers  and  research  and  development, 
the  Soviets  Invest  many  times  more  ef- 
fort In  military-related  research. 

And  while  we  debate  the  so-called 
arms  race  here  in  this  country,  It  Is 
really  the  race  of  the  tortoise  and  the 
hare — with  the  Soviet  tortoise .  moving 
reloiUessly  ahead. 

We  need  to  do  more.  We  must  forge 
ahead  with  Trident,  and  update  the 
Navy.  We  must  buUd  new  flexlbiUty  and 
strength  Into  oxu-  Armed  Forces.  We  must 
invest  more  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  the  one  azea  where  America 
was  always  ahead  and  always  proud — ^In- 
novation and  invention — we  have  fallen 
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behind.  The  fact  Is  that  while  we  exp«id 
20  percent  of  our  defense  budget  on  re- 
search and  development,  the  Soviets  ex- 
pend 60  percent  of  theirs.  And  each  of 
their  R.  fc  D.  dollars  goes  farther  to 
materials  and  hardware,  because  of  the 
lower  labor  costs  borne  by  the  Soviet 
dictators.  It  Is  clear  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  must  go  forward  with  a  program 
of  military  pret>are<lne88  that  will  make 
us  second  to  none. 

Instead,  In  the  rush  of  debate,  we  say, 
"Forget  about  what  the  other  side  does. 
Forget  about  It.  With  this,  our  security 
is  bought  and  paid  for." 

I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who 
says  "Give  the  Pentagon  everything  It 
asks  for."  There  Is  waste  and  misman- 
agement aplenty  in  our  military  pro- 
grams. I  know  that  as  well  as  anybody 
knows  it.  There  are  many  places  where 
we  can  cut  the  fat  out  of  the  mUitary 
budget.  I  have  supported  some  of  the 
Fulbrlght  amendments  to  curb  waste  and 
extravagance.  But  let  us  not  cut  the 
muscle  out.  too. 

If  we  could  forget  about  the  volunteer 
Army,  we  could  save  billions  of  dollars. 
And  we  could  better  live  up  to  the  maxim 
of  John  F.  Kennedy.  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  cotmtry." 

I  am  for  putting  an  end  to  spending 
millions  of  dollars  producing  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent films  for  servicemen  on  how  to 
brush  their  teeth.  Barry  Ooldwatir,  Jr., 
brought  this  to  light.  Much  more  Impor- 
tantly. I  am  for  cutting  back  that  hos- 
tage army  we  keep  stationed  in  E\irope 
when  there  is  no  longer  need  for  it.  How 
long  is  it  gcang  to  take  us  to  realize  the 
wisdom  of  General  Elsenhower's  advice, 
and  the  late  Richard  Russells.  that  <Mie 
division  In  Europe  can  show  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  prove  the  American  com- 
mitment as  well  as  can  535.000  American 
citizens.  We  could  be  channeling  the 
overwhelming  portion  of  that  $19  billion 
extravagance  Into  activities  which  would 
produce  real  security  for  the  Nation. 

And  how  much  we  could  have  saved 
had  the  war  in  Vietnam  been  fought  like 
a  war — ^had  we  fought  like  we  meant  it 
In  the  first  place,  won  the  battle,  and 
then  come  home.  Instead,  for  10  years 
we  have  been  pouring  in  blood  and  treas- 
xu-e  with  little  positive  result— and  we 
continue  doing  so  even  today. 

In  many  ways,  then,  we  can  make 
economies  which  allow  us  to  go  forward 
on  the  really  Important  fronts.  We  can 
init  our  defense  dollars  where  they  will 
do  the  maximum  good  and  give  the  maxi- 
mum return,  it  will  still  be  costly.  It 
will  still  be  dlfBcult.  But  who  ever  said 
that  liberty  came  cheap?  The  great  Cal- 
houn said  It  on  the  Senate  floor: 

Thoee  wbo  would  enjoy  the  blesslnga  of 
liberty  must  undergo  the  hardships  of  sus- 
taining It. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreement  before 
us  falls  dismally  short  on  every  count. 
That  It  would  Issue  from  a  President 
who  throughout  his  career  has  empha- 
Bleed  the  necessity  to  negotiate  from 
strength  rather  than  weakness  Is  nothing 
short  of  amtuilng  to  me.  For  years.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  warned  against  dissipating 
our  advantages,  against  relinquishing  our 


superiority,  and  charged  that  even  parity 
would  be  damaging  to  the  United  States. 
Here  is  Mr.  Nixon,  speaking  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1968: 

If  we  allow  our  superior  strength  to  become 
second  best— If  we  let  thoee  who  threaten 
world  peace  outpace  us — in  time  we  wUl 
generate  tensions  which  could  lead  to  war. 
flrsi.  by  our  display  of  physical  weakness 
and  flabby  wUl.  and  second,  by  tempting  an 
aggressor  to  take  risks  that  would  compel 
us  to  respond. 

I  stress  that  point,  because  soon  after  our 
Elsenhower  team  left  office,  the  new  Admin- 
istration reached  a  grave  mlsjudgment.  The 
idea  was,  if  America  kept  up  her  niunerlcal 
superiority,  if  we  also  stayed  ahead  in  new 
weapons,  we  would  provoke  the  communist 
leaders,  and  this  woxild  dash  our  hopes  for 
friendly  relations  and  peace. 

Apparently  these  planners  had  persuaded 
themselves  they  could  quickly  reconcile 
their  differences  with  the  communist  world 
The  Soviets,  they  reasoned,  had  tired  of 
trouble  abroad;  they  had  troubles  at  home; 
they  had  lost  their  expansionist  fervor;  they 
had  become  defensivemlnded. 

It  was  concluded  that,  by  marking  time 
In  our  own  defense  program,  we  could  Induce 
the  communists  to  follow  our  example, 
slacken  their  own  etfort,  and  then  we  would 
have  peace  in  our  time. 

Such  were  the  dreams  that  crimped  our 
national  defense  program.  Out  of  it  all 
evolved  a  peculiar,  uaprecented  doctrine 
caUed  •parity.'  This  meant  America  would  no 
longer  try  to  be  first.  We  would  only  stay 
even. 

This    concept    has    done    us    Incalculable 

damage. 


Now,  the  President  comes  before  us, 
foregoing  not  only  superiority— but  par- 
ity, too — and  asks  us  to  settle  instead  for 
inferiority. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  an  agreement  de- 
ncient  when  the  ver>'  delegation  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  negotiating  it 
warns — as  the  SALT  delegation  warned 
on  May  9— that  if  'an  agreement  provid- 
ing for  more  complete  strategic  offensive 
arms  limitations  were  not  achieved 
within  5  years,  U.S.  supreme  interests 
could  be  Jeopardized"  and  that  the 
United  States  would  then  have  to  with- 
draw from  the  agreements.  I  do  not  care 
to  play  that  kind  of  Jeopardy  for  5  years, 
only  to  find  that  we  have  by  then  fallen 
permanently  behind. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  warned 
too  that  unless  we  go  forward  and  build, 
then  the  agreement  could  Jeopardize  na- 
tionsd  security. 

That  is  no  way  to  do  business.  That 
is  no  way  to  build  trust.  That  Is  no  way 
to  stop  an  arms  race.  That  Is  the  way  to 
start  one,  in  my  opinion. 

I  find  an  agreement  concerning  our 
military  posture  deficient  when  our  best 
military  advice  is  ignored  during  the 
negotiating  process.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  not  even  shown  the  agree- 
ment prior  to  the  President's  agreeing 
to  it.  Their  dismay  at  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  is  obvious.  In  fact,  their  pub- 
lic position  is  one  of  disapproval  unless 
we  Increase  our  strategic  power  to  equal 
that  of  the  Soviets.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Instead  of  stopping  the  arms 
race — as  was  originally  Intended — this 
one-sided  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
triggers  an  arms  race. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  to  reject 
the  agreement.  It  brings  no  equality.  It 


offers  no  guarantees  of  a  more  secure 
world.  It  brings  us  not  an  inch  closer  to 
the  meaningful  reduction  In  armamenti 
that  Americans  sincerely  desire.  Instead, 
it  offers  inequality.  Inferiority,  and  in. 
stability.  It  is  the  wrong  agreement  tor 
all  the  wrong  reasons.  We  will  best  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  today  by  withholdiog 
approval  of  the  Interim  agreement— 
and  then  by  going  forward  with  a  pol- 
icy and  a  program  which  can  bring  the 
day  of  meaningful  arms  limitatl<H)B 
closer  to  reality. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  143S 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1435;  and  I  ask 
to  modify  it  so  that  the  first  line,  instead 
of  reading  "At  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment, add  the  following,"  wUl  read,  "At 
the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated,  as  mod- 
ified. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  Is  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
"Pursuant  to  paragraph  six  of  the  Declara- 
tion  of   Principles   of   Nixon   and   Brezhnev 
on    May    29,    1972,    which    states    that   the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist   Republics:    'wUl    continue    to   make 
special  efforts  to  limit  strategic  armaments. 
VlThenever  possible,  they  will  conclude  con- 
crete  agreements  aimed  at  achieving  these 
purposes';   Congress  considers  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Interim  agreement  and  the  at- 
tainment of  more  permanent  and  comprehen- 
sive   agreements    are    dependent    upon   the 
preservation  of  longstanding  United  States 
policy    that    neither    the   Soviet   Union  nor 
the    United    States    should    seek    unUatersl 
advantage  by  developing  counterforce  weap- 
ons which  might  be  construed  as  having  a 
first  strike  potential." 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRi),  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  s^ple  amendment  which  merely 
would  add  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  said  time  and  time 
again,  that  we,  the  United  States,  are  not 
seeking  a  first-strike  capability.  TW« 
amendment  would  call  upon  not  only  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  not  to  seek  a  flrst-strlie 
capability.  „  ^  ,u 

The  whole  future  of  the  SALT  talks— 
of  the  agreements— Is  based  upon  muni- 
al  deterrence;  and  If  either  the  XJni»^ 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  seM 
a  first-strike  capability,  then  of  coune 
there  would  not  be  mutual  deterrence. 


and  we  could  not  get  on  with  the  success- 
ful SALT  talks  and  bring  about  any 

**^t  is  the  simple  amendment.  I  have 
a  long  speech  on  it.  but  that  is  what  it 
would  do,  and  I  present  it  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  possible  accept- 
ance by  him.  .^     »    , 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   Mr.  President,   I, 
personallv.  am  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  policy,   and  it  is  consistent 
with  the  declaration  of  principle.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  this  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference.  I  think  it  would  be 
accepted  there. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered and  studied  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  also  have  discussed  it  with 
many  persons. 

Even  though  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  said 
that  he  sees  no  objection  to  accepting 
this  amendment,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  could  wreak  havoc  upon  the 
position  of  the  United  States.  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  ascribe  any  such  motivation 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  be- 
cause I  know  that  he  offers  this  amend- 
ment in  the  best  of  faith.  beUevtng  that 
he  is  offering  an  improvement  to  the  bill. 
But  I  believe  several  points  should  be 
made  about  the  amendment. 

The  only  real  modification  in  the 
amendment  Is,  first,  to  make  It  conform 
to  the  present  situation  and,  second, 
changing  in  line  1  the  word  "amendment" 
to  the  word  "bill."  Otherwise,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  Is  the  same. 

The  real  gist  of  the  difficulty  In  this 
amendment,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  lies  on 
page  2  of  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment reads: 

.  .  .  nor  the  United  States  should  seek  uni- 
lateral advantage  by  developing  counterforce 
weapons  which  might  be  construed  as  hav- 
ing a  first-strike  potential. 

The  question  here  comes:  What  does 
the  word  "construed"  mean?  By  whom 
is  it  going  to  be  construed?  Does  this 
mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  construe 
it  as  a  counterforce  weapon  with  a  first- 
strike  potential  and  we  would  thus  be 
limited? 

The  fact  Is.  the  construction  of  this 
term  leaves  the  whole  situation  wide 
open.  Does  the  United  States  Senate 
unilaterally  construe  It  this  way?  Does 
the  House  of  Representatives  unilater- 
ally construe  it  this  way?  Does  either 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  construe  It  that  way?  Does 


It  put  the  section  Into  effect  If  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  In  Its  present  haphazard  and 
often  Incomprehensible  orientation,  de- 
cides that  some  development  of  ours 
constitutes  a  coimterforce  weapon  with 
a  first-strike  potential?  Does  that  bring 
the  amendment  into  effect? 

I  think  that  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment,  with  its  well  expressed  in- 
tentions, expresses  all  the  alms,  that  we 
would  Uke  to  see  disarmament  In  the 
world.  We  would  Uke  to  see  both  these 
countries  make  special  efforts  to  limit 
strategic  armaments,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  amendment  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted is  too  vague,  really,  to  be  capa- 
bly interpreted  by  anyone. 

Second.  I  should  like  to  make  this  point, 
that  if  the  counterforce  potential  of  a 
United  States  weapons  development  pro- 
gram is  to  be  construed  by   the  Sov- 
iets— and  there  is  nothing  in  here  which 
savs  that  the  Soviets  shall  not  so  con- 
strue it — this  would.  In  effect,  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  veto  p-Dwer  over  United 
States  weapons  development  programs. 
Now  I  do  not  think  that  smy  of  us  can 
believe  that  the  weapons  systems  of  this 
countr>'  are  going  to  remain  absolutely 
static.  It  is  taken  as  an  assumption,  and 
a  correct  one,  I  hope,  that  we  will  im- 
prove, each  of  our  particular  weapons 
systems.  But  it  is  clearly  unacceptable 
to  take  an  amendment  whose  construc- 
tion, as  this  amendment  does,  is  open 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States  or  even  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

The  third  point  I  should  like  to  make 
with  respect  to  this  question  is  on  what 
weapons  we  choose  to  develop. 

I  note  the  word  "developing"  used  in 
the  amendment.  It  should  not  be  decided 
by  an  amendment  of  this  nature  with- 
out consideration  of  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  government.  It  should  be.  first 
of  all,  considered  at  the  executive  level 
no  matter  who  the  President  is.  Then 
whether  it  is  included  in  the  budget  is 
one  facet  of  the  question. 

Then,  second,  of  course,  it  should  be 
studied  and  a  decision  made  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  should  then  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  two  Houses  and 
then,  finally,  of  course,  it  would  come 
through  the  appropriations  process  where 
it  would  be  again  considered  as  to 
whether  it  was  appropriate  to  develop 
a  particular  system  or  a  psirticular  weap- 
on, or  to  refine  a  particular  system  or 
to  refine  a  particular  weapon. 

The  amendment  appears  to  relate  es- 
pecially to  a  deleted  budget  request  for 
$20  million  for  warhead  development. 
There  Is  an  existing  process  for  making 
such  procurement  decisions,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  It  is  that  process 
which  I  cannot  believe  this  Congress, 
this  Senate,  at  this  late  date,  at  this  late 
hoxu",  would  seek  to  circimivent  in  any 
l^y,  such  as  this  amendment  reaUy 
would  do.  The  amendment  is  so  vague  it 
might,  for  example,  be  considered  to 
limit  any  economies  or  cost-saving  im- 
provements to  existing  U.S.  weapons  sys- 
tems, especially  since  the  word  "con- 
strued" is  as  wide  open  to  Interpretation 
as  It  is  In  this  amendment. 
We  mlfi^t  decide,  for  example,  to  de- 


velop a  force  of  smaller  but  more  ac- 
curate weapons  and  to  have  fewer  of 
them,  "nils  wotild  certainly  be  a  step  In 
the  direction  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  as>- 
prove  of,  yet  It  might  easily  be  said  by 
some,  especially  with  the  constructiwi  of 
this  language,  that  such  a  move  by  the 
United  States — which  should  be  more 
economical  and  which  would  save  the 
taxpayers  money  and  could  even  prob- 
ably result  in  fewer  missile  systems — 
could  be  construed  as  developUig  a  coim- 
terforce. as  havuag  a  first-strike  poten- 
tial, because  it  had  high  accuracy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  must  say  that 
my  concern  is  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  my  good  friend  from  Colorado. 

I  respect  completely  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frwn  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Brooks  J  is  trying  to  to,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  can  do  It  this  way.  The 
problem,  of  course,  rests  largely  in  what 
constitutes  counterforce  weapons.  This 
is  very  difflciilt  to  define.  If  we  are  going 
to  adopt  the  term,  it  could  be  construed 
as  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has, 
and  has  had  for  quite  some  time,  coun- 
terforce weapons.  After  all  they  have 
313  SS-9's,  with  28«  of  them  having  a 
potential  yield  of  25  megatons  and  the 
remainder  having  a  potential  yield  of  50 
megatons. 

I  would  hope  that  the  sunendment  in 
its  present  form  would  not  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  him 
it  seems  to  me  the  same  concept  applies 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  term  fljst 
strike.  Any  intercontinental  missile  could 
be  a  first  strike  weapcoi  and  there  is  no 
way  of  avoiding  it.  How  are  we  to  know 
whether  this  is  a  first  strike  weapon  or 

not? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
mean  any  intercontinental  missile  has  a 
first  strike  potential?  He  did  not  mean 
that,  did  he?  Certainly  he  does  not  mean 
that,  does  he? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  "Rie  Senator  Is  asking 
me  a  question  and  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond. I  mean  Just  exactly  that.  Any  in- 
tercontinental missUe  of  the  sort  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  If  possessed  in  great  quantities, 
could  be  considered  a  first  strike  force. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Any  Intercontinental 
missile,  evai  though  It  does  not  have  the 
power  to  knock  out  the 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  did  not  say  an  Indl- 
dual  missile. 

I  am  talking  about  a  missile  system 
that  we  have  in  existence  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Russia  today. 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  first-strike  force?  I  had  never  heard 
that  before.  If  we  do.  we  are  in  very 
serious  trouble.  That  Just  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  I  stand 
by  my  position. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Where  does  the  Sena- 
tor see  a  first-strike  capability? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Tbe  Senator  asked  me 
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a  question.  Let  me  answer  the  Quea^Um. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  mlsintervreted.  i 
have  not  said  that  one  Minuteman  Mla- 
slle.  for  example,  constitutes  a  tot- 
strike  force.  Neither  do  I  beUeve  that 
one  Soviet  8S-9  or  one  88-11.  consti- 
tutes a  first-strike  force.  But  certainly 
any  group  of  mlssUes,  if  there  are  enough 
of  them,  could  be  considered  as  a  first- 
strike  force.  ,  J  ^  J 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Then  I  misunderstand 

a  first-strike  force. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  la  a  question  of  num- 
bers and  a  question  of  acctu-acy. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  does  not  matter  how 
many  numbers  there  are.  If  we  do  not 
have  the  capability  of  knocking  out  the 
enemy's  capabUlty  to  retaliate,  then  it  Is 
not  a  first-strike  ci«)ability.  It  is  a  not 
first-strike  weapon.  That  is  how  I  undw- 
stand  and  how  I  have  always  understood 

it  to  be.  ^^     ^         ,j*v,« 

Mr  ALIXDTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 

Senator  consider  the  SS-11  to  have  a 
first-strike  capability? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  it  can 
knock  out  our  Minuteman  forces  in  the 
sUoe  so  that  those  missiles  could  not  fire 
in  retaliation.  It  is  a  first-strike  force. 
Yes  I  think  it  would  have  a  first-strike 
capabmty.    That   is    the   scientific    and 
technological    definition   of   first-strike 
capability.  I  cannot  beUeve  that  we  aje 
going  to  argue  that  we  have  a  first-strike 
capability.  The  President  has  been  teU- 
Ing  us  that  we  do  not  have  it,  if  we  do. 
AU  the  time  we  are  calling  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  seek  a  first-strike 
capability.    The   whole   success   of    the 
SALT  talks  is  dependent  upon  a  nuclear 
deterrent.  If  we  have  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility and  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  first- 
strike   capability,  I  cannot  understand 
why    the    Senator   can    object   to   this 
amendment.  That  is  exactly  what  all  of 
this  has  been  all  about.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  saying  all  the  time. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  the  word  "con- 
strued" gives  him  problems,  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  change  the  word 
"construed"  so  as  to  have  it  read, 
...  .  .by  developing  counterforce  weap- 
ons which  might  have  a  first-strike 
capability." 

I  am  not  himg  up  on  the  word  con- 
strued" as  to  who  is  going  to  construe 
it  and  who  is  not  going  to  construe  it. 
I  do  not  see  any  problem  in  that.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  construe  it  and  the 
United  States  would  construe  it. 

Mr.    ALLOTT.  Mr.   President,   is  the 
Senator  talking  on  his  own  time? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  charged  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  a  fine,  mutual  understanding  that 
when  we  talk  after  this  we  talk  on  our 
own  time. 

The  whole  thing  depends,  I  think, 
upon  the  weapons  and  numbers  and 
their  accuracy  and  yield.  However, 
changing  the  word  "construed"  to  "have" 
does  not  lessen  the  Impact  of  the 
amendment,  because  someone  has  still 
to  determine  what  counterforce  weapons 
are.  We  would  have  an  argument  on 
what  counterforce  weapons  are  and 
what  first-strike  potential  is.  And  even 
if  the  Senator  puts  the  word  "have"  in 
there  instead  of  the  word  "construed" 


we  will  still  leave  it  In  the  end  wide  open 
as  to  who  will  make  the  decision. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask    a    question    of    the    distinguished 

Senator?  .  _,    . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  the  Senator's  tmie. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  On  my  time.  The  United 
States  would  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  was  develop- 
ing counterforce  weapons  which  might 
have  a  first-strike  capability.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  was  develop- 
ing counterforce  weapon*  which  niight 
have  a  first-strike  capability. 

That  is  exactiy  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  agreement. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
Ueve   that   the   SS-9    is    a   first-strike 

weapon?  ,  .    __ 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  would  depend.  The 

gg_g 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  mean,  if  utilized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  of  now,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  SS-9  has  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility, no.  ^  , 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  says  no? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  do  not  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  U  the  SS-9  Is  developed 
about  lines  that  we  believe  they  are  de- 
veloping, would  he  then  beUeve  that  it 
had  a  first-strike  capabUlty? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  it  is  developed.  I 
think  the  SS-9  is  probably  capable  of 
being  developed  into  a  ftrst-strike  capa- 

biUty.  ,  , 

I  think  we  have  weapons  that  could 
be  developed  into  first-strike  capabUlty. 
That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We 
are  trying  to  avoid  either  side  develop- 
ing their  weapons  into  a  first-strike 
capabUlty.  ^^     .  ^^  ' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  10,000  of  them 
constitute  a  first-strike  capabiUty? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  think  it  goes 
to  numbers.  I  do  not  think  we  should  play 
a  numbers  game.  We  are  back  on  the 
other  amendment  now.  What  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  keep 
either  side  from  developing  first-strike 
capabUlty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  spirit  of  the  amendment.  And 
I  think  I  know  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  trying  to  achieve,  and 
I  congratulate  him  for  it,  because  as  I 
have  said  here  time  and  time  again,  the 
name  of  the  game  is  deterrence.  And  to 
the  event  of  nuclear  war  or  thermo- 
nuclear war.  neither  side  is  going  to  win 
and  we  stand  the  possibiUty  of  amUhi- 
lating  all  of  civilization. 

I  was  wondering  if  we  shoiUd  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  matter  of  principle.  I 
am  merely  thinking  out  loud.  Would  the 
Senator  consider  modifying  the  second 
part  of  his  amendment  to  provide: 

United  Stat«6  poUcy  that  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  should 
seek,  unilateral  advantage  by  developing  a 
flrst-strlke  capabUlty. 


What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  say  la 
to  let  either  aide  get  mad  at  each  other 
and  they  will  develop  a  first-strike  capa- 
bUlty, which  would  mean  that  we  are 
all  gotog  to  die. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  a  question.  However,  I 
wiU  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
yield  on  my  own  time. 

If  we  begto  to  taUc  about  SS-9's  and 
the  Trident  and  a  lot  of  these  things,  I 
think  we  wiU  get  lost  to  a  maze  on  the 
quaUty   of   weapons   which   I   think  la 

wrong. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  quite 
agree  with  my  distinguished  coUeague. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  mind 
ustog  the  words  I  have  suggested?  "*  •  • 
by  developing  counterforce  weapons"  Is 
somethtog  that  I  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of.  And  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
knows  what  that  means. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  May  I  ask  a  question 
as  to  counterforce  weapons? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  There  has  been  not 
only  some  talks,  but  there  has  also  been 
some  money  voted  by  the  House  for  the 
development  of  a  counterforce  weap«i 
which  has  the  potential  of  a  first-strike 
capabUlty.  And  that  money  has  be«i 
deleted  from  the  confereaice,  according 
to  my  understanding.  So  there  is  no 
money  for  the  development  of  this  coun- 
terforce weapon.  And  when  it  was  to 
there  I  observed  that  we  might  be  spend- 
ing money  to  develop  a  counterforce 
weapon  which  the  Russians  could  c^- 
strue  and  understand  as  having  a  first- 
strike  capabUlty  and  jeopardize  the  SALT 

talks.  .      .,    i 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  idea  is  th^ 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  shaU  seek  unUateral  advantage. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
for  a  questiCHi.  , 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  merely  respond- 
ing to  the  Senator's  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«l- 
ator  from  Massachusetts  was  yielding  on 

his  own  time.  ,.    t  „ev 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  ccwosent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  a  couple  of  nunutes  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 


Why  does  the  Senator  not  phrase  It 
that  way  rather  than  getting  mto  coun- 
terforce weapons?  Anyone  Involved  wUl 
have  to  make  his  own  construction  of 
that. 


ORDER    FOR    LIMTTATION    OF    DE- 
BATE  ON    S.    632.    THE   LAND-USE 
BILL 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidaat. 

wUl   the   Senator   from   Massachusetts 

yield  on   my   time   without   losing  his 

right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 


T  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at  such 
«nie  as  S.  632,  the  so-called  land-use  bUl, 
rcaUed  up  and  made  the  priding  busi- 
ness there  be  a  Umitation  of  1  hour,  to  be 
eauaUy  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  of  his 
designee;  and  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment thereto  be  limited  to  30  mmutes,  to 
be  divided  between  tiie  mover  of  such 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington iMr.  Jackson)  ;  and  that  the  time 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment,  or 
an  amendmrait  to  the  second  degree,  be 
limited  to  20  nunutes.  to  be  equaUy  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  and  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  to  the  first  degree,  or 
if  the  mover  of  the  amendmait  to  the 
first  degree  favors  such,  the  time  to  op- 
position thereto  be  under  the  contrcA  of 
the  majority  leader  or  his  designee;  and 
that  the  time  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal  be  Umited  to  20  mtoutes,  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bUl,  provided 
that  if  the  manager  of  the  biU  Is  to  favor 
of  such  the  time  to  opposition  thereto 
be  under  the  control  of   the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  nMie,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
ON  SATURDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Satur- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized imder  the  standtog  order,  and 
foUowing  the  conclusion  of  momtog  busi- 
ness, the  foUowing  bills  be  considered  to 
the  order  stated : 

S.  750,  S.  33.  H.R.  15883,  and  HJl. 
8389 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Masaachusetts  yield  for  a 
question  on  my  time? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wonder  what  the  Sen- 
ator's reaction  is.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  of- 
fered a  valid  suggestion.  In  my  opinion,  it 
constitutes  what  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  striving  for  in  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  would  resolve  to  just  a 
few  mtoutes  a  difficult  question  which 
otherwise  we  could  argue  for  hours.  May 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetta 
If  he  would  be  wUltog  to  do  this? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  want  to  get 
at  it.  I  think  it  is  most  important.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
agree  that  the  success  of  the  SALT  talks 
is  paramount.  We  are  moving  to  the 
right  direction.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can 
possibly  be  fearful  of  saying  that  both 
sides— not  only  the  United  States,  but 
both  sides — that  neither  side  should  be 
seeking  a  first-strike  capability.  To  me. 
that  is  most  Important  when  we  are  try- 
tog  to  buUd  a  cUmate  for  negotiation. 
That  Is  what  I  had  to  mtod  by  seektog  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  counter- 
force  weapon  which  might  be  construed 
as  having  a  first  strike  capability. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  word  "po- 
tential" do  exactly  that?  In  other  words, 
if  the  Senator  accepted  my  suggestion 
and  did  not  use  the  words  "first  strike 
capabUity,"    but    "first    strike    potei- 

tial" 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  not  use  'coimter- 

force" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  On  line  3 : 

Long  standing  United  States  poUcy  that 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United 
States  shall  seek  unilateral  advantage  and 
by   developing   a   first   strike   potential. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  by  developing 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  could  leave  out  the 
word  "suid." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  "By  developing" 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OPFEI^IVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  conttoued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  jotot  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  241)  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  taterim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  RepiAUcs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  take  the 
suggested  amendment  to  his  amendment. 
The  problem  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"counterforce."  Obviously,  a  weapon  by 
itself  has  no  counterforce  cat>abUity  un- 
til the  number  of  them  reaches  a  certain 
level. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Is  one  that  we  can  accept. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  deep  mterest  to 
this  question  and  to  conmiend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  comtog  toto 
the  breach  with  what  I  thtok  is  a  sensible 
recommendation  for  a  solution.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Masachu- 
setts  would  accept  It. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  I  do 
not  want  a  unilateral  advantage,  and 
I  do  not  want  a  first-strike  potential. 
I  want  to  give  the  Senator  the  benefit 
of  both  of  them.  That  Is  why  I  used  both 
words. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Why  not  make  It  double- 
riveted? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  "And/or" — or  leave 
both  of  them  out.  I  do  not  care  about 
that. 

Mr.  BROOELE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  csUl  the  roU. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment No.  1435,  on  page  2.  Itoe  5.  by  de- 
leting the  foUowing  words:  "counter- 
force  weapons  which  might  be  construed 
as  having"  so  that  the  amendment  would 
re«Mi,  starting  on  Itoe  1  of  page  2:  "tb« 
attainment  of  more  permanent  and  com- 
prehensive agreements  are  dependent 
upon  the  preservation  of  longBtandtng 


United  States  poUcy  that  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States 
should  seek  unilateral  advantage  by  de- 
veloptog  a  first  strike  potential." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  has  a 
right  to  modify  his  amendment,  because 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  informed  that  it  would  require  unani- 
mous  consent. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment,  have  they? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Brooke  amendment 
be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  axioms  for  many  of  us 
to  accept  is  that  "more  and  better  weap- 
ons" do  not  necessarily  mean  "more  and 
better  security." 

No  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Herbert 
York,  former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Englne^ing  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  has  said  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  are  less  secure  now  than  we  were 
10  or  20  or  30  years  ago. 

The  cause  of  this  paradox  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find:  As  we  have  developed  more 
complex  and  terrible  weapons,  we  have 
had  to  face  the  reality  that  there  is  no 
secure  defense  against  them. 

It  is  too  late  to  turn  back  the  clock.  We 
possess  a  technology  which  has  come 
close  to  achieving  Ita  own  momentum. 

But  we  can  impose  controls  over  that 
momentum.  We  can  provide  limita  which 
guarantee  mutual  deterrence  and,  there- 
fore, some  degree  of  mutual  defense  and 
mutual  security. 

This  was  the  totent  and  purpose  of  the 
agreements  signed  to  Moscow  to  May  of 
this  year. 

For  the  first  time  to  history,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in 
the  world  agreed,  voluntarily,  to  limit 
production  and  deployment  of  their  most 
dangerous  weapons. 

In  the  words  of  the  jotot  communique 
signed  by  President  Nixon  and  Commu- 
nist Party  chief  Brezhnev; 

In  the  nuclear  age  there  is  no  alternative 
to  condtictlng  mutual  relations  on  the  basis 
of  peaceful  coexistence. 


Such  peaceful  coexistence,  both  sides 
concluded,  is  based  on  the  twto  pillars  of 
avoiding  confrontation  and  limiting  the 
developmoit  and  deplosrment  of  arma- 
ments. 

As  a  first  step  to  achieving  these  goals, 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  treaty  limiting  each  nation  to 
two  defensive  missile  sttes,  each  with  a 
mftTimiim  of  100  ABM'S.  StiKe  both  sidw 
possess  conoparable  aaU-balllaklc-mlssUe 
techntdogy.  and  are  at  rooshly  the  same 
stage  to  the  deployment  oif  ttaa* 
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nology.  It  wM  possible  to  devlM  f:^^ 
Sas^on  absolute  e<n»"ty:B«"^  '^J^ 
nowhave  the  optloai  of  proceeding,  or  not 
SJJ^Sung^to  the  permissible  second 
S^^d^  by  accepting  a  Umit  whl^ 
numerically  cannot  possibly  coimter  ti« 
other  slde-s  offensive  weapons  bothies 
Sre  effectively  codified  into  interna- 
ttonal  law  the  principle  of  mutual  deter- 

^The  ABM  agreement  has  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  by  a  clear  and  convtnctag 
m«in  of  88  to  2.  This  margin  indicates 
SrX^  Senat^and  PoP"J«-|^P^f, 
for  a  weapons  agreement  with  the  Soviet 

^  Bu?  the  encouraging  signal  whi^h  was 
sent  last  month  with  our  ratification  of 
he  treatv.  Is  in  danger  of  being  obscured 
by   subsequent  developments.   First    an 
amendment   was   offered   In   this   b^y. 
with  Uclt  administration  support    c^- 
ing  for  numerical  equality  with  the  So 
Viet  Union  in  offensive  weaponry.  Sec- 
ond  it  was  revealed  that  the  budget  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tained a  sum  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  a  "hard  target"  warhead.  Such 
TwarSead  is  allegedly  ^tended  /or  ^e 
only  after  a  nuclear  attack,  to  deny  the 
enemy  the  opportunity  of  striking  a  sec- 
S  tJme  witha  further  destna^ctive  pay^ 
load.  But  it  would  have  the  capabll  ty  of 
hitting  offensive  missUes  whUe  still  in 
their  underground  sUos.  Thus,  depending 
orJv  on  the  time  of  launch,  it  could  g^ve 
us  a  first  strike  capabUlty.  This  clearly 
is  the  antithesis  of  principle  of  mutual 
deterrence  accepted  at  SALTV 

In  1969,  and  again  in  1970.  I  sought 
assurances  from  the  administration  that 
this  country  was  not  seeking  to  devel^ 
a  hard  target,  or  first  strike,  capability. 
The  destabilizing  potential  of  this  new 
round  of  technology  was  clearly  per- 
ceived at  that  time  by  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Laird.  In  a  letter  to  me 
of  December  29.  1969.  the  President  re- 
stated his  "fundamental  position  that 
the  purpose  of  our  strategic  program  is 
to  maintain  our  deterrent,  not  to  threat- 
en any  nation  with  a  first  strike 

SimUarly.  In  a  letter  to  me  of  Novem- 
ber 5.  1970.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  declared: 

We  have  not  developed  and  are  not  seeK- 
\ng  to  develop  a  weapon  system  having  or 
which  could  reasonably  be  construed  as 
having  a  first  strike  potential. 

This  understanding  certainly  under- 
lies the  Soviet  willingness  to  enter  into 
an  Interim  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  Why  else  would  they  be  wilUng 
to  decelerate  drastically  their  own  rate 
of  deployment  of  nuclear  mlssUes.  de- 
signed to  protect  them  against  an  ad- 
versary   possessing   clear   technological 

superiority?  ^  ^ 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  interim  agreement  is  de- 
signed to  make  abscrfutely  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  not,  and  will  not.  de- 
velop a  first-strike  capability.  And  it  re- 
quires both  sides  to  observe  the  ban  on 
development  or  deployment  of  destabil- 
izing weaponry.  Such  a  ban,  on  our  part, 
would  be  bliKUng  only  for  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  exercised  comparable  re- 
straint, or  for  the  duration  of  the  Interim 
agreemoit. 


Since  I  proposed  my  amendment  on 
August  11.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
conferees  on  the  military  procuremait 
bill  deleted  the  funds  for  research  and 
development  of  the  hard-target  war- 
head Funds  for  this  project  were  de- 
ferred, pending  a  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearing  on  the  justifications 
for  and  advisability  of.  these  new  and 
potentially  destabilizing  technological 
efforts.  .^^ 

I  have  also  received  a  response  from 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird    assur- 
ing me  that  all  programs  proposed  by  the 
Department  "are  consistent  with  the  de- 
fense policies  which  the  President  and 
I  have  enunciated"  in  the  past.  The  letter 
further  promised  that  no  decisions  would 
be  taken   which   would   involve   "either 
superfluous    or    provocative    programs. 
The  Secretary's  letter,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
action,  offers  an  assurance  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  reviewed  within  the  full 
scope  of  our  defense  and  foreign  policy 
commitments. 

In  order  to  make  our  poUcy  unnus- 
takeably  clear,  however,  and  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  interim  agreement.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  the  full  Con- 
gress put  itself  on  record  as  opposing 
development  and  deployment  of  destabil- 
izing technology. 

In  my  letter  to  the  President  of  August 

8, 1  said: 

We  have  left  no  doubt  that  If  the  Soviets  de- 
vise a  hard  target  MIRV  capabUlty  threaten- 
ing our  Mlnuteman  force,  we  would  consider 
that  inimical  to  the  principles  of  mutual 
deterrence  incorporated  in  the  initial  SALT 
agreements.  Similarly,  should  the  United 
States  seem  to  be  qualifying  Its  stand  against 
perfecting  hard  target  MIRV,  the  Soviet 
Union  might  weU  interpret  that  development 
as  an  attempt  to  gain  a  disarming  capability 
against  the  largest  component  of  their  stra- 
tegic forces.  Seeking  In  good  faith  to  buUd 
mutual  security  on  an  agreed  basis  of  stra- 
tegic restraint,  we  could  hardly  undertake  to 
do  what  we  are  pressing  the  Soviet  Union 
not  to  do. 


proved  easily,  because  it  merely  restates 
a  longstanding  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  reafBrms  a  determination 
made  Isist  year  wh«i  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly rejected  proposals  to  au- 
thorize research  for  advanced  reentry 
vehicles  with  a  hard-target  capability. 

The  simplicity  of  this  amendment  is 
not  a  measure  of  ita  Importance,  how- 
ever, for  it  deals  with  the  very  chance 
of  success  of  both  the  pending  interim 
agreement  smd  future  agreements. 

Recent  announcements  that  we  are 
proceeding  with  the  development  of  a 
reentry  vehicle  with  a  hard-target  capa- 
bility, as  well  as  the  admission  that  at 
least  since  1965  Air  Force  manuals  re- 
quired the  planning  for  a  first-strike  op- 
tion, have  raised  serioxis  doubts  that  the 
declared  policy  of  the  President  against 
such   a  first-strike  capability   is  being 

followed.  .,  ,.     ^ 

And  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  is  adopted,  it  might  well 
be  viewed  as  a  blank  check  for  a  new. 
costly  confrontation  in  weapons  tech- 
nology. 

Our  amendment  would  make  clear 
that  the  success  of  SALT  depends  upon 
the  preservation  of  oiu-  longstanding  pol- 
icy that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  United  States  should  seek  unilateral 
advantage  by  developing  coimterforce 
weapons  which  might  be  construed  as 
having  a  first-strike  potential. 

That  this  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  unquestioned.  Senator  Brooke 
has  in  previous  years  secured  unambigu- 
ous statements  from  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  this  point, 
and  I  shall  not  repeat  those  quotations. 
As  late  as  last  February,  Secretary 
Laird  and  Admiral  Moorer  assured  the 
Congress  that  the  Defense  Department 
had    not    changed    this     longstanding 

policy.  ^    .        . 

Admiral  Moorer  told  the  Senate  Armed 

Services  Committee  on  February  15 


Mr  President,  herein  lies  the  crux  of 
the  problem.  U  either  or  both  sides  insist 
on  nuclear  superiority,  the  ABM  treaty 
and  the  interim  agreement  aUke  will  be 
rendered  void.  If  either  or  both  sides  pro- 
ceed with  weapons  programs  which  give 
the  appearance  of  seeking  superiority, 
the  agreement,  can  likewise  be  rendered 

void.  ^.    ,   .,  „ 

I   for  one.  would  not  argue  that  the 
agreement    as    presentiy    conceived    is 
necessarily    tiie    fairest    formula    that 
could  be  devised  for  signatories.  But  it 
does  represent  a  beginning.  The  con- 
clusion of  a  more  equitable  and  lasting 
agreement  is  now  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  restraint  and  good  faith  dem- 
onstrated by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  clear  statement  of 
our  intent  not  to  proceed  with  a  first- 
strike  capabUity  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sine 
qua   non    for   a    permanent    treaty.    I, 
therefore,    urge    the    adoption    of    my 

amendment.  ^^    .^     *    t  -«, 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BaooM)  In  offering  this  amendment  to 
the  pending  amendment  1434. 1  hope  and 
expect  that  this  measure  will  be  ap- 


Our  ICBM's  have  not  been  designed  to  give 
them  a  hard-target  klU  capability. 

And  Secretary  Laird  told  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  2  days  later; 
None  of  our  existing  ICBM's.  Including  ap- 
proved programmed  Improvements,  has  the 
characteristics  which  lead  one  to  categorize 
tbem  as  "hard  target"  weapons.  We  currentl: 
have  the  technical  ability  to  substantially 
increase  the  yield  of  several  of  our  missile 
systems  but  have  not  done  so. 

These  statements,  Mr.  President,  show 
a  consistent  poUcy  of  refusing  to  pursue 
programs  which  might  undermine  over- 
all strategic  stability. 

Now  we  are  at  a  new  stage  in  arms 
control.  By  the  ABM  treaty,  both  na- 
tions have  conceded  the  mutual  vulner- 
ability of  their  territories  and  their  land- 
based  missiles.  By  the  Interim  agree- 
ment, we  have  bought  5  years  of  sta- 
bility— 5  years  in  which  to  turn  these 
understandings  into  a  rock-hard  founda- 
tion for  peace. 

Let  us  not  now  pollute  the  atmosphere 
of  trust  created  by  these  agreements  by 
raising  doubts  and  suspicions  about  our 
determination  to  abide  by  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  SALT. 
At  Moscow,  the  two  leaders  declarea 


that  they  "will  always  exercise  restraint 
in  their  mutual  relations."  They  also 
recognized  "that  efforts  to  obtain  uni- 
lateral advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  direcUy  or  indirectly,  are  incon- 
sistent with  these  objectives." 

Now  more  than  ever  Is  the  time  for 
mutual  restraint  in  our  weapons  devel- 
opment, n  we  proceed  blindly  to  do 
whatever  is  not  specifically  prohibited,  we 
will  encourage— if  not  force— the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  likewise. 

Henry  Kissinger,  speaking  to  selected 
members  of  Congress,  said: 

We  advocate  these  agreements  not  on  the 
basis  of  trust,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  en- 
lightened self-interests  of  both  sides.  This 
self-interest  is  reinforced  by  the  carefully 
drafted  verification  provisions  In  the  agree- 
ment Bevond  the  legal  obligations,  both 
<:ldes  have'  a  stake  in  all  of  the  agreements 
chat  have  been  signed,  and  k  large  stake  In 
the  broad  process  of  improvement  to  rela- 
tions that  has  begun.  The  Soviet  leaders 
are  ser,lous  men.  and  we  are  confident  that 
ihey  will  not  lightly  abandon  the  course  that 
has'  led  to  the  summit  meeting  and  to  these 
Initial  agreements.  For  our  own  part,  we 
will  not  abandon  this  course  without  major 
provocation,  because  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
this  coxmtry  and  In  the  Interest  of  mankind 
to  pursue  it. 

Since  that  statement  was  made,  how- 
ever, the  administration  has  taken  a  step 
which  jeopardizes  the  understandings 
which  culminated  in  this  interim  agree- 
ment. By  proposing  new  funds  to  speed 
work  on  the  submarine  launched  cruise 
missile — SLCM — the  side  defense  of 
minuteman — SDM — and  an  advanced 
reentry  vehicle,  the  administration  has 
rushed  to  exploit  every  loophole  in  the 
agreements. 

What  would  we  think.  Mr.  President,  if 
only  a  few  days  after  the  Moscow  sum- 
mit, the  Soviet  Union  announced  simi- 
lar plans?  I  am  sure  that  we  would  have 
strong  doubts  about  the  Russians'  good 
faith  and  sincerity  in  future  negotiations. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  each  of  these  re- 
quests on  its  merits,  but  the  current  situ- 
ation is  that  these  items  are  under  con- 
sideration in  the  conference  committee 
on  the  military  procurement  bill  because 
they  were  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  although  not  yet  by  the 
Senate. 

Although  all  of  these  programs  raise 
questions  about  American  intentions  to 
abide  by  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
SALT,  one  in  particular — the  advanced 
reentry  vehicle — would,  if  approved, 
overturn  the  longstanding  U.S.  ix>licy 
against  pursuing  a  first-strike  capability. 
I  trust  that  if  the  Senate  approves  this 
amendment,  we  will  be  able  to  avoid  such 
a  quiet,  backroom  reversal  of  strategic 
policy. 

Although  the  precise  details  of  the  re- 
entry vehicle  program  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed in  open  session,  the  Defense  De- 
partment this  wedc  said  that  this  pro- 
gram Involved  research  on  Improved  ac- 
curacies and  Improved  rattoe  on  yield-to- 
weight  which  would  enhance  our  ability 
to  hit  hard  tcu-gets. 

Such  a  development  would  give  the 
United  States  the  basis  for  a  flrst-atzlke 
capability.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Sendees  Committee  (Mr. 


Stsknib)  said  In  last  year's  d^ate  on  one 
of  several  amendments  authorizing  hard- 
target  research: 

We  do  not  need  this  type  of  improvwnents 
in  paylofcd  and  guidance  now,  the  type  of 
improvements  that  are  proposed.  In  order  to 
have  the  option  of  attacking  mUltary  targets 
other  than  cities.  Our  acc\iracy  Is  already  suf- 
ficiently good  to  enable  us  to  attack  any  kind 
of  target  we  want,  and  to  avoid  collateral 
damage  to  cities.  The  only  reason  to  under- 
take the  t>-pe  of  program  the  amendment 
suggests  ( Poseidon  upgrade )  is  to  be  able  to 
destroy  enemy  mlaaUee  In  their  bUo»  before 
they  are  launched.  This  means  a  U.3.  first 
strike,  unless  the  adversary  should  be  so 
stupid  as  to  partially  attack  us,  and  leave 
many  of  his  ICBM's  In  their  sUos  for  us  to 
attack  In  a  second  strike. 

The  Defense  Department's  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  the  current  program  is 
only  for  research  and  development,  not 
deployment.  But  we  all  know  that  de- 
velopment involves  testing,  and  that  test- 
ing would  be  seen  by  other  nations  as  an 
irreversible  step  toward  full  deployment. 

Having  a  little  counterforce  capabil- 
ity, Mr.  President,  Is  like  being  a  little 
bit  pregnant.  Other  nations  will  expect 
that  capability  to  grow  into  a  fully  de- 
ployed system. 

Unless  and  imtil  we  have  a  mutual 
agreement  prohibiting  such  develop- 
ments and  an  assured  means  of  verifica- 
tion, I  doubt  that  any  nation  would  want 
to  base  its  planning  on  the  risky  assump- 
tion that  development  will  stop  short  of 
deplojTnent. 

Moreover,  Secretary  Laird's  assurance 
in  1970,  which  provided  the  basis  for  this 
amendment,  specifically  ruled  out  not 
only  deployment,  but  even  development. 
He  said: 

We  have  not  developed,  and  are  not  Ber- 
ing to  develop,  a  weapon  system  having,  or 
which  oould  reasonably  be  construed  as  hav- 
ing, a  flrst-strtke  potential. 


Although  the  administration  has  re- 
affirmed this  policy  by  words,  it  has  not 
yet  done  so  by  deeds.  If  fimds  for  this 
program  are  not  deleted  in  conference,  I 
intend  to  see  to  it  that  the  Senate  has 
an  opportunity  to  extwess  its  will  an  this 
vital  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our 
policy  to  both  our  own  planners  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  administration  says  that  It  hopes 
to  talk  about  mutual  restrictions  in  the 
next  round  of  SALT.  This  amendment 
shoiild  strengthen  our  hand  in  those 
negotiations  in  our  search  for  mutual  re- 
straints. Otherwise,  both  sides  might  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  systems  to  the 
point  where  probability  bectwnes  certain- 
ty and  fear  smothers  trust. 

When  one  nation  fears  that  a  major 
part  of  its  deterrent  foirce  can  be  easily 
destroyed  In  an  attack  by  highly  accu- 
rate, large-yield  warheads,  it  under- 
standably fears  that  an  adveraaiy 
might  use  that  advantage  to  stzilcB  fltat. 
This  upsets  the  delicate  balance  of  ter- 
ror by  giving  the  edge  to  that  nation 
which  attacks  first,  whether  out  of  ag- 
gressive design  or  in  f  ecu*  of  an  imminent 
attack  by  its  en«ny. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  an  invulnerable  deterrent  force  in 


their  respective  nuclear  submarines.  But 
since  both  nations  have  invested  con- 
siderable resources  in  land-based  mis- 
siles, they  are  rightly  concerned  that 
these  forces  might  be  substantially 
threatened  by  new  programs  giving 
greater  yield  and  accuracy. 

Already  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped MIRV  technology  to  the  point 
where  we  have  high  confidence — but  not 
certainty — that  we  can  move  very  close 
to  Soviet  silos  and  render  most  missiles 
Inoperative. 

As  Senator  Stenhis  told  the  Senate 
last  year : 

We  have  amazing  accuracy  already.  We 
have  had  amazing  achievements  in  that  field. 
The  exact  information  Is  claaslfleil,  but  we 
can  come  well  within  a  half-mile  of  targets 
now.  Our  accuracy  on  the  targets  Is  well 
within  a  half-mUe.  I  state  that  because  I 
am  told  It  Is  a  fact.  So  certainly  we  are 
not  neglecting  this  field. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  imderstandably  de- 
veloping its  own  MIRV  capabilities.  Thus, 
it  is  now  urgent  for  both  nations  to 
agree  to  halt  our  hesullong  rush  into  a 
new  confrontation.  This  amendment 
should  contribute  to  such  an  agreement. 
Some  may  argue  that  we  need  to  de- 
velop coimterforce  capability  as  a  hedge 
against  the  failure  of  SALT  II.  Mr.  Prled- 
helm  said  as  much  last  week. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  bet  on  failure,  especially  not 
when  that  bet  would  raise  the  ante  for 
both  sides.  Instead  we  can  call  upon  the 
Rusians — and  on  ourselves — to  show  the 
mutual  restraint  necessary  to  preserve 
the  climate  of  understanding  which  has 
given  us  these  agreements  so  far. 

Now  is  the  time  to  build  on  these 
understandings.  We  have  accepted  our 
mutual  vulnerability  in  case  nuclear  war 
should  ever  occur.  We  have  renounced 
the  impossible  and  dangerous  search  for 
superiority  and  have  instead  accepted 
5  years  of  parity  in  overall  strategic 
strength.  Let  us  not  try  to  resurrect  these 
outmoded  ideas.  As  Benjamin  S.  Lam- 
beth of  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  wrote  in  the  journal.  World 
Politics,  last  January : 

The  preeminent  questions  of  contempo- 
rary American  strategic  life  is  whether  we 
shall  seek  the  "new  and  higher  synthesis" 
of  accommodation  to  nuclear  parity  and  ac- 
ceptance of  arms  control — perhaps  taking 
on  some  small  but  necessary  risks  In  the 
proceas— or  whether  we  shall  faU  back  on 
the  "primitive  Ideas"  of  security  through  nu- 
clear superiority  and  thus  submit  to  the 
arms  race  which  would  Inevitably  result. 


Mr.  President,  while  we  must  not  as- 
siime  that  SALT  has  brought  the  millen- 
nium, neither  must  we  act  as  if  it  merely 
codified  the  status  quo.  We  are  further 
along  the  road  to  peace,  but  we  must 
not  stray  from  the  path  of  mutual  re- 
stndnt.  As  Dr.  Kissinger  himself  said: 

The  deepest  question  we  aak  Is  not  wheth- 
er we  can  trust  the  Soviets,  but  wbetber 
WB  can  trust  ouraelvee. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  this  amoidment 
today.  I  believe  that  we  will  keep  that 
trust.  And  we  will  be  able  to  look  to 
future  talks  on  arms  limitations  with 
greater  confidence. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  \s  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts as  modlfled  (putting  the  question) . 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  particularly  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, were  able  to  delete  the  funds  for 
counterforce  weapons  which  gave  rise 
to  the  filing  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, because  it  created  some  fear  in 
my  mind  that  if  the  money  were  voted 
and  counterforce  weapons  were  devel- 
oped which  either  would  have  had  a  first 
strike  capabUlty  or  the  appearance  of  a 
first  strike  capability,  the  success  of  the 
SALT  talks  could  have  been  seriously 

Therefore.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  conferees 
who  were  able  to  have  that  deleted  from 
the  House-Senate  conference. 

Second,  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  his  understanding 
of  this  amendment  and  his  willingness 
to  accept  it,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastorb) 
for  his  contribution  to  this  amendment. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 

upon.  ___ 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, a&  modified. 
The    amendment,  as    modlfled.    was 

Ebgreed  to.  „^    .  ,  ^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment, i  i     V, 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. ^        ^  4.     u 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  the  in- 
terim agreement  on  offensive  weapons, 
even  though  I  strongly  oppose  the  Jack- 
son amendment  which  is  now  part  of  the 
resolution. 

I  believe  the  interim  agreement  can  be 
a  useful  step  toward  control  of  the  arms 
race.  I  hope  that  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees will  agree  to  the  version  which  has 
already  passed  the  House  without  en- 
cumbering amendments. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  did  not  go  on 
record  in  support  of  overall  equality  in 
the  nuclear  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  support  of  suflBclency  in 
US.  strategic  defense.  I  do  not  believe 
It  is  advisable  for  the  Senate,  which  must 
advise  and  consent  to  any  subsequent 
SALT  treaty,  to  urge  restrictive  minimal 
conditions  upon  our  negotiators  for  the 
next  round  of  negotiations. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  passed 
the  Jackson  amendment  with  a  view  to 
making  Senator  Jackson's  interpretation 
of  his  language  binding  upon  the  admin- 
istration. The  White  House  has  already 
made  It  clew  that  it  does  not  support 
Senator  Jackson's  elaborations  and  in- 
terpretations. I  trust  that  our  negotiators 
will  feel  free  to  Interpret  the  Senate's 
action  in  the  spirit  which  is  best  ex- 


pressed by  Senate  approval  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 241,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  for  the  In- 
terim agreement  on  offensive  weapons. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   Mr.   President,   the 
SALT  agreements  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Governments  In  May 
1972  represent  a  poUtlcal  event  of  major 
significance.  When  the  strategic  arms 
Umitatlon  talks  began,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  in  the  midest  of  a  major  offensive 
weapons  building  program.  During  the 
2M,  years  of  negotiations,  this  buUdlng 
program  in  land-  and  sea-based  missil^ 
did  not  abate.  The  prospect  existed  that, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  achieve  a  strategic  arsenal  far  in 
excess  of  that  required  for  any  reason- 
able   parity    with    the    United    Stetes. 
Opinions  varied  as  to  future  Soviet  in- 
tentions. Did  the  Soviet  Union  intend 
to  strive   for  strategic   superiority,   or 
would    they    be    content    with    rough 
eQuallty  ? 

It  is  in  this  environment  that  the  SALT 
agreements  must  be  evaluated.  While  no 
conclusive  evidence  exists  as  to  future 
Soviet  intoations.  an  agreement  covering 
both  defensive  and  offensive  weapons 
systems  has  been  signed  and  should  be 
considered  as  only  the  first  step  of  more 
definitive  limitations  agreements  in  the 

future. 

On  August  3,  1972,  the  Senate  over- 
whelminglv   voted   to   ratify   the   ABM 
Treaty   with   the   Soviet   Union   which 
limits  each  country  to  two  ABM  sites. 
There  ase  many  important  features  of 
this  treaty  which  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  so  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
cover  features  of  the  Treaty  in  detaU. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  make  the  point 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  precludes  the  build- 
ing of  nationwide  or  heavy  ABM  de- 
fenses. Such  defenses  were  perceived  by 
both   Governments    as    potentially    de- 
stabilizing to  the  strategic  balance  be- 
cause   if    ABM    deployments    were   not 
curbed,  new  and  larger  strategic  offensive 
programs  were  in  prospect  on  both  sides 
in   response    to    ABM   expansion.    And 
further,  Mr.  President,  parity  has  been 
reached  in  ABM  systems  in  that  each 
side  is  limited  to  the  same  number  of 
sites  and  interceptors. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion, 
the  ABM  treaty  was  an  essential  first 
step  if  agreement  was  to  be  reached  lim- 
iting offensive  forces.  That  brings  us  to 
the  business  at  hand,  the  approval  of 
the  interim  agreement  which  freezes  the 
number  of  offensive  missiles  on  both  sides 
approximately  at  levels  currently  oper- 
ational or  imder  construction. 

Mr.  President,  of  critical  importance 
to  U.S.  security  interests  is  the  leveling 
off  of  the  Soviet  arms  building  programs 
which  will  be  required  under  the  Inter- 
im Agreement.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  have  built  additional  sub- 
marines during  the  5-year  period  of  the 
agreement  without  this  freeze.  Further, 
to  build  up  to  the  full  number  of  SLBM's 
permitted  for  the  Soviet  Union;  that  is, 
950 — the  Soviets  will  have  to  retire  some 
older  ICBM's.  Through  this  agreement, 
the  United  States  has  at  least  slowed 
the  current  momentum  of  the  Soviet  of- 
fensive building  program. 


Further,  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
to  limit  the  number  of  heavy  land-baaed 
ICBM's,  known  as  the  SS-9.  This  is  par- 
tlcularly  Important  to  the  Uhlted  States 
since  it  is  this  Soviet  missile  -which  could 
most  directly  threaten  the  survivability 
of  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  force.  Although 
the  number  of  SS-9's  authorized  the  So- 
viets under  the  5-year  Interim  agree- 
ment— approximately  313 — Is  a  formid- 
able   nimiber,    the    Soviets    unchecked 
could  possibly  have  had  twice  that  num- 
ber by  1977.  Add  to  this  the  potential  of 
the  Soviet  Union  placing  three  to  10 
multiple  Independently  targeted  reen- 
try vehicles — MIRVs — each  of  between 
1  and  5  megatons  and  presumably  with 
improved  guidance  systems  on  each  SS- 
9  and  it  can  be  seen  the  position  of  the 
United  States  becomes  highly  untena- 
ble. 

In  short,  the  only  area  of  concern 
would  be  an  incresuse  in  the  Soviets' 
coimterforce  threat.  This  must  be 
watched  very  closely  while  we  are  ne- 
gotiating what  I  hope  will  be  a  very 
comprehensive  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion agreement. 

I  believe  Ambassador  Smith  made  this 
clear  to  the  Soviet  delegation  when,  on 
May  9,  1972.  he  stated,  in  part: 

The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  tliat  an  ob- 
jective of  the  follow-on  negotiations  should 
be  to  constrain  and  reduce  on  a  long  term 
basis  threats  to  the  survivability  of  o\ir  re- 
spective strategic  retaliatory  forces.  The 
U.3.8JI.  delegation  has  also  Indicated  that 
the  objectives  of  3ALT  would  remain  uaful- 
aued  without  the  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  more  complete  limita- 
tions on  strategic  offensive  arms. 


Ambassador  Smith  further  stated: 
If  an  agreement  providing  for  more  com- 
plete  strategic   arms   limitations  were   not 
achieved   within   5   years,   Ufl.  supreme  In- 
terests could  be  Jeopardized. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  pretty 
clear  statement  of  how  the  United 
States  views  this  interim  agreement.  It 
is  clear  the  United  States  is  sincere  about 
reaching  a  further  agreement  on  stra- 
tegic offensive  systems  as  we  move  to 
SALT  n.     ' 

Mr.  President,  the  acceptance  of  the 
interim  agreement  to  limit  strategic  of- 
fensive systems  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is,  for  that  matter,  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  mankind. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  this  reso- 
lution, as  I  will,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  the  interim  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  GnlMi 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  limiting 
strategic  offensive  systems.  As  President 
Nixon  indicated,  these  two  agreements 
in  combination  effectively  serve  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  cherished  purposes— 
a  more  secure  and  peaceful  world  in 
which  America's  security  is  fully  pro- 
tected 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I  have  partictpated  in  a  number  of  «ie 
hearings  which  were  held  on  the  SALT 
agreements— the  treaty  to  limit  the 
deployment  of  antlbftllistlc-mlsslle- 
ABM— systems  and  the  interim  agree- 
ment to  limit  strategic  offensive  we<^ 
ons  I  have  foHowed  the  debate  over  these 


pioposals  in  some  detail  and  have  qties- 
ttoned  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  and  Chairman 
Moorer  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  re- 
gar^g  these  measures. 

■nie  President's  initiatives  in  the  field 
of  arms  control  are  impressive.  An  arms 
race,  in  addition  to  costing  our  Nation  a 
huge  amoimt  of  money  which  could  well 
be  spent  on  domestic  needs,  structures 
the  forces  which  threaten  the  existence 
of  us  all. 

On  August  3.  the  Senate,  by  an  88-to-2 
vote,  approved  the  treaty  to  limit  the 
antiballistic  missile  systems.  Under  that 
agreement,  each  side  Is  restricted  to  two 
limited  antibaJllstlc  missile  sites — one  to 
protect  the  capital  and  one  to  protect  a 
major  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
base.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
those  sites  would  be  Washington,  D.C., 
which  also  holds  the  National  Command 
Center,  and  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base. 
N.  Dak.,  where  deployment  is  underway. 
The  United  States  would  dismantle  the 
construction  beginnings  which  it  has 
made  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in 
Montana. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  sites  would 
be  Moscow,  where  an  ABM  system  is  al- 
ready under  construction,  and  a  site 
some  1,300  kilometers  from  the  Soviet 
capital.  I  supported  adoption  of  this 
treaty. 

Now  pending  before  the  Senate  is  the  5- 
year  interim  agreement  limiting  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  offensive  weapons.  It  is 
this  interim  agreement  which  has 
aroused  controversy  and  over  which  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  exist. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  in- 
terim agreement  provides  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  numerical  superiority  in  a 
number  of  areas,  including  land-bsised 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
launchers,  submarines,  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  Furthermore, 
certain  Soviet  missiles  are  known  to  be 
more  powerful  than  ours,  to  have  greater 
thrust  than  U.S.  missiles. 

The  United  States  is,  however,  con- 
sidered to  have  superior  technology  and 
numbers  of  warheads.  During  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  questioned  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird  regarding  this: 

Senator  Spono.  Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday  In 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  hearing — and 
here  this  mornmg — you  said  that  the  United 
States  retained  a  technical  superiority  under 
the  treaty  and  under  the  agreements.  In  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Cooper  you  have  compared 
submarine  weaponry  capabUltles.  Would  you 
further  elaborate  on  what  you  consider  tech- 
nical superiority? 

Secretary  Laird.  Well.  I  believe  that  the 
disadvantage  that  shows  up  m  the  numbers 
In  the  ofifenslve  agreement  Is  offset  by  the 
18  to  24  month  lead  that  we  have  because 
of  otir  technology  In  the  MIRV  area — 
M-I-R-V  area.  TTiat  is  p>erhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Senator  Spong.  Do  you  expect  the  Soviets 
to  reach  a  MIRV  capabUlty  within  the  next 
two  years? 

Secretary  Laiso.  I  do.  In  the  defense  report 
and  statement  which  Admiral  Moorer  and  I 
submitted  to  this  Congress  In  February,  we 
projected  that  such  a  capabUlty  could  be 
acquired  and  deployed  but  not  for  18  to  24 
months,  and  I  stand  behind  those  reports. 
I  think  that  that  generally  has  complete  and 
total  agreement  wlthm  our  government. 
Senator  Spong.  Then  your  assessment  of 


technical  superiority  may  not  go  beyond  18 

to  24  months  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Laxbd.  If  we  were  to  stand  still 
and  not  support  the  programs  that  are  in  the 
1973  budget.  I  think  that  assessment  that 
you  make  is  correct. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ques- 
tioned this  evaluation  of  the  sitiiation 
insofar  as  actual  capability  is  concerned, 
although  some  persons  have  questioned 
the  meaning  of  the  capability  and  the 
usefulness  of  it  in  event  of  nuclear  war. 
As  long  as  both  sides  are  capable  of  de- 
stroying each  other,  "overall",  that  is 
possessing  enough  weaponry  to  destroy 
a  nation  or  area  many  times  over,  does, 
indeed,  seem  useless.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  superiority  in  numbers  and  thrust 
negate  the  power  of  one  side  to  respond 
adequately  to  an  attack  by  the  other, 
then  one  power  would  become  superior 
and  one  inferior  with  the  result  that  the 
superior  side  might  be  encouraged  to  risk 
a  confrontation. 

Such  a  situation  is  considered  by  some 
possibility,  although  not  a  definite  one, 
under  the  interim  agreement.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  under  the  agreement  the 
Soviet  Union  could  develop  missiles  in 
nimaber  and  payload  to  threaten  the 
United  States. 

Regardless  of  our  desire  for  an  arms 
agreement,  regardless  of  the  benefits 
which  might  accrue  finsmclaUy  from  a 
restriction  on  the  deployment  of  strate- 
gic weaponry,  our  first  concern  must  be 
our  Nation's  secixrity.  We  must  always 
maintain  the  deterrent  strength  to  con- 
vince any  nation  that  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  its  own  interests  to  launch  a  first 
strike  against  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  covering  the  ABM  and  the 
interim  agreement  on  offensive  weapon- 
ry does  not,  at  this  time,  pose  a  threat 
to  U.S.  security.  In  fact,  they  contribute 
to  it  by  curtailing  the  current  Soviet  de- 
ployment momentum  and  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  further  agreement.  As  was 
noted  in  hearings,  there  are  really  no 
winners  and  no  losers  imder  these  agree- 
ments as  they  now  stand.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  limit  its  ABM  activities 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  slow  the 
deployment  of  certain  weapons,  to  curb  a 
construction  program  which  was  moving 
apace  while  the  United  States  had  no 
similar  program.  For  two  principal  rea- 
sons,   then — that    they    represent    no 
threat  to  U.S.  security,  and  indeed  a  hope 
for  better  security,  and  that  they  rep- 
resent concessions  and  gains  by  both 
sides — I  support  the  SALT  agreements. 
Ttiere  are,  however,  several  situations 
which  disturb  me.  One.  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  involves  the  situation 
which  could  conceivably  arise,  should  the 
Soviet  Union  undertake  all  the  develop- 
ment    and     deployment     opportunities 
which  are  permitted  imder  the  agree- 
ments. 

My  concerns  are  further  increased  by 
the  situation  which  surroimded  the 
negotiation  of  the  SALT  agreements.  I 
know  that  our  negotiators  worked  long 
and  hard  for  a  period  of  years.  It  is  also 
clear,  however,  that  several  features  of 
the  agreements  were  worked  out  onlj' 
in  the  hours  preceeding  their  announce- 
ment, leaving  the  impression  that  either 
they  had  not  been  fully  evaluated  or  that 


they  represented  seriom  concessions  by 
one  of  the  parties. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  the  res- 
ervations proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washiniton  (Mr.  Jackson; 
should  be  adopted.  First,  they  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  continuing  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  participate  in  our 
foreign  policy  debates  and  to  express 
the  sentiment  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  the  views  of  the  people  in  the  various 
States  as  perceived  by  their  elected  ofQ- 
cials. 

Second,  they  present  no  threat  to  the 
agreements  which  have  alresidy  been  ne- 
gotiated. With  or  without  them,  the 
SALT  agreements  are  likely  to  be  rati- 
fied. 

Third,  they  provide  an  imderstanding 
over  which  there  should  be  no  question: 
that  the  United  States  will  tolerate  no 
threat  to  the  survivability  of  its  strategic 
deterrent  force.  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  interim  agreement 
for  the  withdrawal  of  either  party  should 
it  determine  that  its  security  intereets 
are  threatened.  I  read  the  re8er\'auon  as 
a  restatement  of  this  provision  and  as  an 
indication  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  will  provide  for  its  own 
security,  especially  if  the  Soviet  Union 
undertakes  large-scale  development  and 
deployment. 

Fourth,  it  urges  the  President  to  seek 
equality  in  SALT  n.  As  I  have  previously 
noted,  should  the  Soviets  proceed  as  they 
could    under    the    agreement,    numbers 
could  become  significant.  Soviet  develop- 
ment of  a  MIRV  caE>ability  coupled  with 
increased  deployment  of  the  more  power- 
ful missiles  could  make  numbers  all  im- 
mrtant.  We  should  be  alerted  to  this  and 
prepared  to  act.   On   the  other  hand, 
numbers  do  not  always  reflect  the  true 
picture   and   do   not   necessarily   mean 
what  they  suggest,  ^lould  there  be  cir- 
cumstances which  suggest  that  numeri- 
cal equality  is  unnecessary,  I  believe  the 
Saiate  would  be  willing  to  evaluate  those 
circumstances  and  proceed  as  they  dic- 
tated. "niUB,  the  reservation  does  not  re- 
quire the  President  to  seek  such  equaUty. 
It  only  lirges  him  to  do  so,  premised  oo 
the  concern  that  the  Soviets  may  act  in 
a  certain  nmnner  and  on  the  beh&lf  that 
the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
react.  It  is  a  Senate  statement  regarding 
what  the  United  States  should  do  under 
certain  circumstances  and  a  notification 
to   the   Soviet   Union   that   any   future 
agreement  which  does  not  provide  for  a 
type  of  equality  is  likely  to  meet  ob- 
stacles in  gaining  Senate  approval.  If 
other,  more  promising  circumstances  de- 
velop, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senate 
would  give  them  adequate  consideration. 
Fifth,  I  approve  the  reservation  lan- 
guage which  states  that  the  United  States 
should  pursue  a  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  modernization,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  that  statement  applies  to  our 
need  to  retain  a  credible  deterrent  ca- 
pability. Senator  Jackson,  the  principal 
sponsor   of    the    amendment   providing 
reservations  to  the  agreement,  on  August 
11  noted: 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  adoption  of  this 
language  Is  not  intended  to  bear  upon  the 
wisdom  of  any  particular  procurement  Item. 
Decisions  on  procurement  ought  to  be  taken 
on  a  case-by -case  basis. 
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I  support  this  portlcHi  of  the  reserva- 
tion, as  Interpreted  by  Senator  Jacksok. 
This  Is  the  policy  that  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing In  supporting  funds  for  the  fourth 
nuclear-powered  carrier,  but  opposing 
the  funds  which  were  requested  to  accel- 
erate development  of  the  Trident.  I  in- 
tend to  review  each  specific  procurement 
proposal  which  arises  In  the  future  on 
Its  own  merit  as  I  have  the  two  referred 
to  above.  ,    , 

Sixth,  I  accept  Senator  Jackson  s  ui- 
terpretation  of  his  Eunendment  to  mean 
that  our  forward-based  systems  are  not 
intercontinental  and  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  caJculaUon  of  equality  In 
SALT  n.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  forward-based  bombers  capable 
of  reaching  Moscow.  These  are,  however, 
basically  in  response  to  the  medium - 
range  ballistic  missiles  focused  on  West- 
em  Europe  and  part  of  our  NATO  com- 
mitmenta,   rather  than  our  interconti- 
nental strategic  forces.  Furthermore,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  exclusion  of 
these  systems  from  SALT  is  the  policy 
of  the  administration.  During  hearings 
before    the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 
Committee.  I  asked  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  about  our  forward-based  bombers 
and  he  replied  as  follows: 

We  felt  in  the  beginning  we  were  not  In 
a  position  to  tiJk  about  forward  basing  and 
w©  stated  that  to  our  sUUes.  we  InlBlsted  on 
It.  and  Ambassador  Smith  made  two  state- 
ments to  that  effect  In  May,  we  are  not  In 
a  position  to  negotiate  on  that  basis. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ad- 
ministration believes,  as  I  do.  that  any 
agreement  on  forward  basing  should  be 
part  of  an  agreement  rising  out  of  an 
East-West  Security  Conference  on  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reductions  and 
not  a  part  of  any  SALT  agreement. 

As  I  have  stated  before.  I  support  the 
idea  of  arms  control.  I  have  supported 
the  ABM  treaty  and  will  support  the  in- 
terim agreement. 

There  are  pressing  domestic  needs  here 
at  home   to  which  money  saved  from 
arms  limitations  could  be  applied.  There 
are  positive  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  reduction  in  arms  in  general  as  a  means 
of  deterring  war.  Yet,  I  believe  any  agree- 
ment or  treaty  must  be  a  balanced  one — 
that  realistically  it  must  contain  benefits 
— Euid  protections — for  each  side,  just  as 
both  sides  enjoy  benefits  and  protection 
now.  Thus,  while  favoring  a  balanced 
limitation,  I  believe  both  sides  must  be 
permitted   a   credible   deterrent,   which 
they  ciurrently  have,  not  only  to  dlscoiu"- 
age  aggression  against  each  other,  but 
possible  aggression  by  some  third  power. 
The  treaty  and  interim  agreement  repre- 
sent, at  the  moment,  a  balance  of  benefits 
and  disadvantages  for  each  side.  The  fu- 
ture does  not.  however,  appear  so  cer- 
tain. There  are  possibilities  of  vast  and 
significant  changes — in  Soviet  develop- 
ment of  MIRV,  of  the  replacement  of 
lighter  missiles  with  heavier  ones — which 
could  render  the  current  agreements  in- 
effective in  protecting  the  strategic  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  The  reserva- 
tions proposed,  it  seems  to  me,  alert  U.8. 
negotiators,  our  allies  abroad,  and  those 
with  whom  we  seek  to  negotiate  a  fur- 
ther agreement  that  the  United  States  Is 
not  prepared  to  abdicate  its  position  or 
responsibilities  in  the  world,  that  we  will 


maintain  a  credible  defense  and  that  we 
will  take  those  steps  which  are  made 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  United 
States  security  and  protect  legitimate 
United  States  Interests. 

I  hope  that  a  balanced  and  fair  SALT 
n  will  be  forthcoming — an  agreement 
that  will  benefit  not  only  our  Nation  but 
the  entire  world.  I  do  not  believe  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposed  reservations 
will  deter  negotiation  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, luUess  the  Soviet  Union  never  In- 
tended to  piu-sue  a  further  strategic  arms 
limitation.  In  fact,  by  clarifying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  believe  the 
adoption  of  the  reservations  would  be  a 
positive  step  toward  a  balanced  agree- 
ment in  SALT  n  in  the  best  Interests  of 
our  Nation. 

OPERATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOVHT  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  a  stud.v  on  International  negotiation 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Operations,  Dr.  Richard 
Pipes  contributed  a  paper  in  Januarj- 
of  this  year  analyzing  basic  operational 
principles  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Dr  Pipes  is  professor  of  history  and 
director  of  the  Russian  Research  Center 
at  Harvard  University.  His  analysis  is 
particularly  timely  in  the  light  of  our 
deliberations  on  the  SALT  accords.  Dr. 
Pipes  reminds  us  of  the  enduring  tough- 
mindness  of  the  Soviet  approach  to  world 
affairs — even  as  we  carrj-  on  negotiations 
with  the  Kremlin  leaders. 

I  recommend  Professor  Pipes'  analysis 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  thoughtful 
reading,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  key  excerpts  from  the  paper  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom    •Some  Ope«ational  Princi- 
ples OF  Soviet  Foreion  Policy" 
(By  Richard  Pipes,  professor  of  history  and 

director  of  the  Russian  Research  Center  at 

Harvard   University,   Jan.    10.    1972) 


One  way  to  describe  what  we  will  be  talk- 
ing about  is  to  borrow  terms  from  the  vocab- 
ulary of   military   science.  The  language   of 
Soviet  politics  Is  permeated  with  militarisms : 
even  the  most  pacific  spheres  of  government 
activity  become   "fronts"   which  have  to  be 
"stormed,"  all-out  "offensives"  are  launched 
to    conquer    Internal    dlfBcultles.    and    even 
peace  ItseU  becomes  the  object  of  a  "strug- 
gle "  The  martial  language  Is  appropriate,  for, 
as  win  be  noted  shortly,  Soviet  theory  does 
not  distinguish  sharply  between  military  and 
political  forms  of  activity,  regarding  both  as 
variant  ways  of  waging  conflict  which  It  re- 
gards as  the  essence  of  history.   "Strategy" 
and  "tactics"  are  useful  In  this  connection. 
and  have  been  employed.  But  even  more  ac- 
curate Is  a  third  term  from  the  vocabulary 
of  Soviet  military  theory,  "the  art  of  opera- 
tions" toperativTwe  isskustvo) .  lU  origin  ap- 
parently goes  back  to  the   1890's.  but  It  ac- 
quired special  relevance  In  the  1920's,  when 
Soviet  experts,  analyzing  the  record  of  World 
War  I   and  of  the  Rtisslan  Civil  War.  con- 
cluded that  neither  "strategy"  nor  "tactics" 
adequately    described    warfare    waged    with 
mass    armies    under    Industrial    conditions. 
They  then  created  the  concept  "art  of  opera- 
tions" to  bridge  the  two.  Since  that  time  this 
concept  has  occupied  an  honored  place  In  So- 
viet  military   thinking,    and.    Indeed,   some 
Soviet  authorltlee  credit  Russian  victories  In 
World  War  n  to  its  systematic  appUcatlon. 


If  tactics  describes  the  employtoftnt  of  troops 
on  the  battlefield,  and  strategy  the  overall 
disposition  of  all  of  one's  forces,  the  "art  of 
operations"  denotes  the  fluid  and  dynamic 
element  in  mlUtary  planning  by  virtue  of 
which  Individual  tactical  move*  are  coordi- 
nated over  a  period  of  time  to  promote  the 
ultimate  strategic  objective,  defeat  of  the 
enemy. 

According  to  Soviet  theorlBta,  undsr  con- 
ditions of  prolonged  modem  warfare,  victory 
requires  a  succession  of  Interdependent  op- 
erations, based  on  solid  logistic  support  and 
synchronized    to    produce    on    the    enemy 
mounting  pressure  which,  attaining  imbear- 
able  levels,  eventually  causes  him  to  collapse. 
In  the  literature  on  ths  subject,  there  ars 
Just  enough  hints  to  indicate  that  the  "art 
of  operations"  Is  derived  mainly  irom  analy- 
sU  of  the  campaigns  waged  In  World  War  I 
by    Oeneral    Ludendorfl,    whose    masterful 
conduct  of  "total"  war  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised a  greater  influence  on  Communist  po- 
litical practices  than  the  writings  of  Karl 
Marx  and  Prledrlch  Engels  combined.  "The 
purpose  of  operations  Is  the  destruction,  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  vital  forces  of 
the  enemy,"  states  a  recent  Sovlert,  handbook 
on  the  subject,  paraphrasing  an  authority  of 
the  1920's.  "Its  method  Is  the  uninterrupted 
attack;     Its    means,    prolonged    operational 
pursuit,  which  avoids  pauses  and  stops,  and 
Is  attained  by  a  succession  of  consecutive 
operations,  each  of  which  serves  as  the  transi- 
tional link  toward  the  ultimate  goal,  accom- 
plished   in    the   final,    closing   operations."' 
The  whole  concept,  with  Its  stress  on  coordi- 
nated,   uninterrupted    assault    Intended    to 
bring  mounting  pressure  on  the  enemy,  ad- 
mirably describes  what  Is  probably  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
The  subject  Is  of  great  importance  and  de- 
serves the  kind   of   careful   study   given  to 
Soviet  mUltary  practices.  Soviet  foreign  policy 
Involves  a  great  deal  more  than  diplomacy: 
diplomacy  Is  one  of  Its  minor  Instrumentali- 
ties and  Soviet  diplomats  resemble  more  the 
bearers  of  white  flags  sent  to  cross  combat 
lines  than  the  staff  ofBcers  or  the  combatants. 
But    It    Is    also    more    than    mere    military 
bluster.   One  cannot  Isolate  from  the  total 
arsenal    of    Soviet    foreign    policy    any    one 
weapon  and  by  neutraUzlng  Its  sting  hope  to 
halt  Its  thrust.  To  understand  this  policy  one 
must  understand  Its  mode  of  operations.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  abed  some  light 
on  this  remarkably  Ignored  subject. 

THE    ART    OF    OPERATIONS 

In  an  essay  on  creativity,  Arthtir  KoeaUer 
obser\-ed  that  seminal   Ideas  are  born  from 
bringing  two  premises  belonging  to  two  dif- 
ferent mental  flelds  to  bear  upon  each  other. 
Using  thU  approach,  Marxism  may  be  said  to 
owe  Its  Influence  to  a  successful  fusion  of 
sociology  with  economics,  and  Preudianism 
to  the  grafting  of  medicine  onto  psycholo^ 
With  this  definition  in  mind,  we  may  ascribe 
the  significance  of  Leninism  as  an  Ideological 
force  in  the  twentieth  century  to  an  Innova- 
tive linking  of  politics  with  warfare— In  other 
words,  to  the  mUltarlzatlon  of  politics  which 
Lenin  was  the  first  statesman  to  accomplish. 
For  psychological  reasons  which  need  not 
be  gone  into  here,  Lenin  was  most  attracted 
in  the  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels  not  by 
the  liberal  and  democratic  spirit  strongly  m 
evidence  there,  but  by  the  Idea  of  class  war. 
Peter  Struve,  who  knew  him  well  In  his  early 
political    career,    says   that    Lenin    took   to 
Marx's  theorv  malnlv  because  he  found  m  it 
"the   doctrine  of   class  war.  relentless  and 
thoroughgoing,  aiming  at  the  final  destruc- 
tion and  extermination  of  the  enemy."  '  Class 
war  of  course,  was  and  remains  the  common 
property  of  all  socialist  and  anarchist  move- 
ments of  modem  times.  But  to  Lenin,  man 
than  to  any  other  prominent  radical  of  h» 
period.  It  was  a  real,  tangible  thing:  a  daUy. 
hourly  struggle  pitting  the  exploited  against 
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tM  exploiters  and    (after   November   1917) 
nbat  he  defined  as  ths  "camp  of  socialism" 
tgtxast  that  of  "capitalism"  or  "Impsrlallsm." 
^Stax  to  Marx  and  Engels  was  a  means,  be- 
eame  for  1^*™  "^  ^^'^-  ^^  preoccupation  as 
fliaortst  was  always  with  the  methods  of  wag- 
ing political  warfare :  anythlAg  that  did  not 
iniome  way  bear  on  that  subject,  he  regarded 
w  harmful,  or  at  best,  as  useless.  All  his 
tf^t"'r'"K  was  mUltant.  He  was  the  first  public 
figure  to  view  politics  entirely  in  terms  of 
^(firfare,  and  to  pursue  this  conception  to  Its 
Inexorable    conclusion.   Lenin   read   Clause- 
wltz  rather  late  In  life  ( 191B) ,  but  he  Immedl- 
stsly  found  him  a  most  congenial  writer.  He 
referred  to  him  often,   praising   hUn   as   a 
thinker  whose  Ideas,  as  he  once  put  It.  have 
become    "the    Indispensable    acquisition    of 
every  thinking  man."  *  As  one  might  expect, 
be  especially  admired  Clausewltz's  insistence 
tbst  war  and  politics  were  not  antithetical 
means  of  conducting  relations  among  states 
but  alternatives,  chosen  according  to  what 
the   situation    required.    On    one    occasion, 
Lenin  told  a  friend  that  "political  tactics  and 
military   tactics   represent   that   which   the 
Osrmans  call  Grenzgebeit  (adjoining  areas] . 
and  urged  Commvmlst  party  workers  to  study 
Clausewltz  to  learn  the  applications  of  this 
principle.* 

These    historical    and    biographical    facts 
require  mention  because  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship In  power  since  November  1917  has  been 
tboroughly  Imbued  with  the  ^Irlt  of  Lenin- 
ist politics.  The  reason  lies  not  In  the  In- 
nate force  of  Lenin's  Ideas  or  the  ability  of 
any  Idea  to  be  bequeathed  Intact  from  one 
generation   to  another.   It  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  of  today  finds  It- 
self In  a  situation  in  all  essential  respects 
Identical  with  the  one  Lenin  had  left  on  his 
death,  that  Is.  devoid  of  a  popular  mandate 
or  any  other   kind  of   legitimacy  to  justify 
its  monopoly  of  political  power  except  the 
alleged  exigencies  of  class  war.  The  regime 
U  locked  In;  and  even  If  It  wanted  to  extri- 
cate Itself  from  Its   predicament  by   demo- 
cratizing It  could  not  do  so  because  of  the 
staunch  opposition  of  the  bureaucratic  es- 
tablishment to  genuine  political  reform.  The 
closed  character  of  Russia's  ruling  elite.  Its 
Insulation  from  the  Inflow  of  fresh  human 
types  and  Ideas  by  means  of  the  principle  of 
co-optatlon  assures  a  high  degree  of  Ideologi- 
cal and  psychological  continuity.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Soviet  elite  resembles  a  self-per- 
petuating religious  order  rather  than  what 
one   ordinarily    thinks    of    as    a    governing 
class.  The  growth  of  productivity,  the  rise 
In  living   standards,   the   spread   of   educa- 
tion, and  the   sundry  other  factors  which 
some  Western  observers   count   on   In   time 
to   liberalize    the    Soviet    system    have    no 
bearing  either  on  the   Internal  position  of 
the  ruling  elite  or  on  Its  political  outlook. 
Only    a    major    upheaval — such    as    a    pro- 
longed   and    unsuccessful    war.    or    a    pro- 
longed and  unresolved  fetid  among  the  lead- 
ers— could  alter  the  situation. 

The  Soviet  government  conducts  a  "to- 
tal" foreign  policy  which  draws  no  princi- 
pal distinction  between  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, psychological,  or  mUltary  means  of 
operation.  It  also  does  not  differentiate  in 
any  fundamental  respect  between  domestic 
and  foreign  relations.  This  accounts  for  the 
virtual  absence  In  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  lit- 
erature devoted  to  the  theory  of  foreign 
relations.  Every  policy  decision,  after  all,  is 
made  In  the  Politburo  of  the  party.  As  a 
rule,  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(the  Incumbent,  Andrei  Oromyko,  in- 
cluded) Is  not  a  member  of  the  Politburo — 
a  fact  which  suggests  what  Importance  at- 
taches to  his  ofHce.  The  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  with 
Its  diplomatic  corps  because  other  countries 
•with  which  It  deals  happens  to  do  so.  It 
does  not,  however,  charge  the  Ministry 
with  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


All  Important  foreign  policy  decisions  are 
mads  in  ths  Politburo  and  often  even  car- 
ried out  by  Its  own  departments.  The  role  of 
the  Ministry  Is  further  whltUed  down  by  the 
practice     Increasingly     to     entrust     foreign 
policy  matters  to  organs  of  the  police  md 
intelligence.   The   KOB,    through    lU   "For- 
eign Directorate"    (First  Main  Administra- 
tion), and  with  the  assistance  of  organs  of 
mUltary  InteUlgence  (GRU) ,  may  weU  have  a 
greater     voice     In     Soviet     foreign     policy, 
especially  as  it  concerns  the  so-called  Third 
World,  than  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Alexander    Kaznacheev,    a    one-tlm*    Soviet 
diplomat  stationed  In  Rangoon,  states  that 
among  his  hundred  or  more  coUeagues  Ui  ths 
embassy,     fewer     than     one-filth     actuaUy 
worked  for  the  Ministry  and  were  respon- 
sible to  the  Ambassador;  the  remainder  was 
emploved  by  other  agencies,  mosUy  engaged 
in  InteUlgence  activities  and  reporting  di- 
rectly to  Moscow.'  In  contending  with  a  for- 
eign policy  of  such  an  unorthodox  kind,  the 
United   States   has   had   to   charge    Its   own 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  with  a  variety 
of  responslbUltles  exceeding  Its  formal  man- 
date  These  activities  have  recently  been  re- 
strained, to  the  visible  relief  of  the  KGB  and 
other  operational  Intelligence  agencies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  i^efer  to  have  tW*  par- 
ticular  field   all   to  themselves.   The   steady 
shut  of  the  epicenter  of  US  foreign  policy 
management  from  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  White  House  Is  probably  part  of  the 
same  process  which  earlier  had  led  to  the 
broadening  of  the  CIA's  functions,  namely 
the  need  somehow  to  counter   "total"  Soviet 
policy  with  a  "total"  policy  of  one's  own. 

THE    CORRELATION    OF    FORCES 

When  we  say  that  Soviet  policy  Is  inher- 
ently mUltant  we  do  not  mean  to  Imply  It  Is 
necessarUy  belligerent.  In  the  context  of  an 
Ideology  which  regards  armed  conflict  as  only 
one  of  several  Instruments  at  the  politician's 
disposal,  militancy  can  assume  a  great  va- 
riety of  expressions.  If  those  who  take  a  "soft" 
line  in  regard  to  Soviet  Russia  tend  to  err  In 
their  estimate  of  Soviet  motives  and  alms  by 
making  them  appear  more  reasonable  than 
they  in  fact  are,  the  "hard"  liners  err  only 
a  little  less  seriously  In  their  judgment  of 
Soviet  procedures,  overestimating  the  role  of 
warfare  and  neglecting  other  means  of  wag- 
ing battle  which  Russia  employs.  In  the  dec- 
ade that  foUowed  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
American  policy  tovcard  the  Soviet  Union, 
anchored  as  It  was  In  the  "hard"  position, 
concentrated  so  exclusively  on  the  Soviet 
mUltary  threat  that  when  in  1964-1956  Rus- 
sian strategy  changed  and  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" replaced  the  head-on  assault  attempted 
under  Stalin.  American  policy  was  thrown 
into  a  confusion  from  which  It  still  has  to 
recover. 

Militancy  rather  means  maintaining  ones 
citizenry  in  the  state  of  constant  wat-Uke 
mobUlzatlon.  and  exerting  relentless  pres- 
sure outside  Russia's  borders.  The  means 
used  differ,  depending  on  the  circumstances. 
One  of  the  basic  IngrsdlenU  In  the  for- 
mulation of  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  what 
Russian  theoreticians  caU  the  "correlation 
of  forces"  [sootnoahenie  sU) .  "By  this  t«rm 
Is  meant  the  actual  capabUlty  of  the  con- 
tending parties  to  Inflict  harm  on  each  other, 
knowledge  of  which  allows  one  to  decide  in 
any  given  situation  whether  to  act  more 
aggressively  or  less,  and  which  of  the  various 
means  ava'uable  to  employ.  The  concept  is 
used  In  the  analysis  of  the  Internal  condi- 
tions of  a  foreign  country  in  which  Russia 
has  an  Interest.  (In  which  case  It  refers  to 
the  power  relationship  of  social  classes)  as 
well  as  to  international  affairs  where  the 
parties  are  sovereign  states  or  multinational 
blocs.  Analyses  of  ths  "correlation  of  forces" 
are  by  no  means  an  academic  exercise.  Under 
Khrushchev,  when  rivalry  with  ths  United 
States  assumed  new  and  dangerous  forms. 
Soviet  publications  were  filled  with  learned 


Inquiries  Into  the  power  balance  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  bloos,  and  thsre  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  then,  as  now, 
such  studies  ssrlously  influence  policy. 
"Tatct",  of  course  Is  a  vague  and  relative 
concept,  and  Russian  analysts  almost  always 
overestimate  quantity  (e.g..  land,  population. 
and  productivity  figures)  at  the  expense  of 
quality  (e.g..  fighting  spirit,  cultural  factors, 
or  the  caliber  of  leadersh^).  StlU.  mindful 
of  the  Russian  proverb:  "If  you  don't  know 
the  ford,  dont  step  Into  the  river."  they  do 
not  plunge  Into  contests  blindly;  they  rarely 
gamble,  unless  they  feel  the  odds  are  over- 
whelmingly m  their  favor. 

Russian  leaders  regard  mlUtary  force  as  a 
weapon  to  be  used  only  In  extreme  contin- 
gencies when  there  Is  no  alternative  and  the 
risks  Involved  appear  minimal.  There  are 
many  reasons  to  account  for  this  caution, 
the  main  one  probably  being  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  their  own  troops,  eepeclaUy  when 
engaged  outside  Soviet  borders.  They  much 
prefer  to  use  military  force  as  a  means  of 
blackmail.  The  reluctance  to  commit  their 
military  forces  abroad  distinguishes  Soviet 
expansionism  from  the  Oerman.  and  It  vrould 
be  a  mistake  to  hojje  to  contain  It  by  exces- 
sive reliance  on  methods  which  might  Indeed 
have  stopped  Hitler  In  the  leSO's. 

The  militancy  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  rests 
on  the  unspoken  asstimptlon  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  assail  the  enemy  at  a  time  and  a 
place,  and  In  a  manner  of  Its  own  choosing. 
It  Is  so  strongly  permeated  with  the  offensive 
spirit  that  contingency  plana  in  the  event  ot 
failure  and  enemy  counter-attack  seem  rare- 
ly to  be  drawn  up.  If  only  because  even  to 
contemplate  retreat  opens  one  to  accusation 
of   defeatism.   The   Russians   are   quite   pre- 
pared to  pull  back  when  resistance  on  any 
one  sector  of  the  enemy  front  turns  out  to 
be  stronger  than  anticipated;  there  are  al- 
ways other  sectors  which  are  less  staunchly 
defended  and  where  one's  force  can  be  ap- 
plied to  better  advantage.  But  when  the  op- 
ponent chooses  to  strike  back,  they  are  sur- 
prisingly   vulnerable.    The    inability    of    the 
Russians,    in   the   summer  of   1941,   to   stop 
Hitler    from    penetrating    deep    into    their 
country  was  In  no  small  measure  due  to  a 
failure  to  prepare  for  defensive  war.  In  the 
Cuban    missile    Imbroglio    of    1962,    the    re- 
sponse   m    Moscow    to    decisive     American 
counter-measures  was  panic.    (How  embar- 
rassing to  the   Soviet   government   may  be 
judged    from    the    fact    that    KhruahcheT-s 
famous  cable  of  October  26  to  President  Ken- 
nedy still  has  not  been  released.  Considering 
that   much    more   embarrassing   revelations 
concerning  the  U.8    government  have  been 
made  public  In  recent  years,  such  solicitude 
for  Russian   feelings   seems  out   of  place.) 
Nor  did  the  Soviet  leadership  seem  to  h»Ts 
anticipated  the  outbreak  of  the  IsraeU-Arab 
war  of  1967  which  Its  own  actions  had  done 
a  great  deal  to  provoke.  If.  so  far,  the  govern- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia  has  not  been  required 
to  pay  a  heavier  price  for  the  failure  to  antlc- 
Ipate  blovTS,  It  U  only  becsuse  their  oppo- 
nents usually  have  been  content  with  a  re- 
version to  the  status  quo  ante  and  did  not 
press  their  advantage. 

Militancy  Is  so  deeply  entrenched  in  the 
mentaUty  of  the  Soviet  elite.  It  follows  so 
naturallv  from  the  character  of  Its  personnel 
and  Its "  relationship  to  the  population  at 
large,  that  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  best 
way  to  ease  East-West  tensions  Is  by  attempt- 
ing a  piecemeal  resolution  of  specific  dis- 
agreements. Those  who  urge  so  in  the  name 
of  pragmatism  are  In  fact  motivated. by  im- 
patience. In  the  case  of  East-West  tension, 
specific  disagreements  are  not  the  catise  but 
the  consequence.  The  Second  World  War.  too. 
after  aU.  was  not  fought  over  Danzig. 

THE    t'SES    OF    THREAT 

On  February  23.  1942.  on  the  occasion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Red  Army.  Stalin  issu^  an  Order  of 
the  Day  In  which  he  listed  five  "constant 
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prlnclpleB"   that   win  wars.   Thay   were.   In 
order  of  importance,  flrat  and  foremost  "sta- 
bUlty  of  the  home  front,"  followed  by  second. 
monOe  of  the  armed  forces,  third,  the  quan- 
tity  and   quality   oX   the   divisions,   fourth, 
military  equipment,  and  flfth,  ability  of  the 
oommanden.^  That  Stalin  should  have  at- 
tached such  slgninctmoe  to  morale,  and  in 
particular  to  the  morale  of  the  clvUlan  pop- 
ulation, is  not  surprising  considering  that 
the  Bolsheviks  came  to  power  in  Russia  be- 
cause  the   "home   front",   unable    to   with- 
stand the  stuklns  of  war.  had  collapsed.  Given 
his  admiration  for  Hitler,  SUlln  might  even 
have   come   to   believe   that   German   defeat 
in  World  War  I,  too,  had  been  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  clvUlan  population  to  support 
the   front-line   troops.   In   this  pronounce- 
mant,  we  have  a  valuable  clue  to  that  ele- 
ment   In    military    and    political    operations 
which  the  maker  of  Soviet  Russia  and  hU 
heln  regard  as  crucial. 

It   has  long   been   an  axiom  of  military 
theory  that  the  ideal  battle  Is  won  before  a 
single  shot  has  been  flred,  by  the  victor  de- 
priving the  enemy  ot  the  will  to  resist.  De- 
moralization has  been  practiced  with  par- 
ticular  success  by   Na()oleon,   and   Ger&ian 
mUltary  theorlsU.  following  the  example  he 
has  set.  have  striven  with  great  determina- 
tion to  duplicate  hU  feaU.  For  aU  their  ad- 
miration for  the  German  military  and  wUl- 
ingn""  to  learn  from  them,  the  Russians, 
however,  have  been  slow  to  apply  this  partic- 
ular principle  to  poUtlcs.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  flret  quarter  of  a 
century  of  Its  existence  was  ponderous  and 
unimaginative.  Soviet  leaden  seem  flret  to 
have  learned  how  to  unnerve  the  opponent 
without  actually  fighting  (or  as  a  prelude  to 
fighting)  from  observing  the  brazen  manner 
In  which  HlUer,  alternating  threats  with  m- 
ducementa,  had  managed  to  paralyze  Elng- 
land  and  Prance.  The  effect  on  colonial  peo- 
ples of  Axis  victories  has  often  been  noted: 
but  It  was  probably  no  smaller  on  Soviet 
Russia  which  shared  with  the  colonial  na- 
tions a  sense  of  awe  toward  the  great  powere 
of  the  West.  Stalin  has  expressed  on  a  nutn- 
ber  of  occasions  respect  for  Nazi  methods, 
but  always  with  one  reservation:  Hitler  was 
overconfident,  he  underestimated  the  enemy, 
he  did  not  know  when  to  stop.  The  Cold  War 
which  he  himself  launched  in  1946  repre- 
sented. In  effect,  a  replay  of  Hitler's  game 
but  with  careful  attention  to  the  "correla- 
tion of  powen". 

The  quality  common  to  Ncusl  and  post- 1946 
Soviet  methods  of  waging  political  warfare  Is 
the  practice  of  making  limited,  piecemeal  en- 
oroachments  on  Western  positions  to  the  ac- 
ootnpaniment  of  threat*  ontdrrty  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  looses  the  Weat  la  asked  to  bear. 
The  threats  are  coupled  wltii  all  kinds  of  In- 
ducemeiyts    which    make    non-eDqulescence 
even  more  abeurd.  The  Soviet  Juridical  Dlc- 
UoQ&ry,  In  Its  definition  of  threat  as  a  crimi- 
nal offenae.  Inadvertently  provides  a  useful 
dMcription  of  Its  uses  as  a  political  weapon: 
Threat  (uflrroza).  It  says.  Is  a  "distinct  type 
of  psychic  influence  on  the  victim  for  the 
purpose  of  oompelllng  him  to  commit  one 
action  or  another,  or  to  retrain  from  com- 
mitting them,  in  the  Interest  of  the  threat- 
ener.  .  .  .  Such  threats  .  .  .  can  serve  to  para- 
lyze the  victim's  wUl  .   .  .". »  In  the  case  of 
International  politics,  the  primary  target  of 
threats  is  public  opinion.  Their  function  is  to 
disorient  It  to  the  point  whore  It  refuses  to 
follow  the  national  leaderehip  and  by  passive 
or  active  resisteoice  forces  the  government  to 
make  one  concession  after  another. 

Thj«aits  can  be  of  a  direct  and  an  Indirect 
kind.  Khrushchev  specialized  in  the  former, 
cultivating  the  public  stance  of  a  violent  and 
unpredictable  man  whom  it  would  be  unwise 
to  provoke — a  ploy  of  which  Hitler  waa  the 
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flret  to  make  masterful  use.  Sometimes  Khru- 
shchev Uked  to  drop  hints  what  Russia  wotild 
do  If  thwarted— hints  so  vaguely  worded  as  to 
be  open  to  differing  Interpretations.  At  other 
times  he  spelled  out  his  threats  with  brutal 
frankness,  as  for  example,  when  he  spoke  of 
"country-busting".   The    present    Soviet   ad- 
ministration, though  not  immodest  in  mak- 
ing   Its    capacity    at    punlsblng    adversaries 
clear,  prefers  to  appear  .is  a  mature  world 
power,    aware    what    awesome    responslbUlty 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  imposes  on  it. 
But  It  Is  not  averse  to  talcing  advantage  of 
the  "IrreeponsibUlty"  ploy  by  shifting  blame 
on  its  friends  and  allies,  which  It  occasionally 
depicts  as  wildly  ©motional,  hoping,  by  this 
device,  to  enlist  Western  support  for  its  poli- 
clee.  ThU  gambit  has  been  used  repeatedly  In 
recent  yeare  in  the  Middle  Bast.  A  recent  dis- 
patch from  London  by  United  Press  Inter- 
national, for  example  (and  it  Is  one  of  manv) . 
credits    anonymous    East    European    diplo- 
matic sources  with  the  inteUlgence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  feare  Egypt  coiild  Involve  it  In 
a   Middle    Eastern    war    against    its    wishes. 
Russia— so    the    dispatch    continues— Is,    of 
course,  doing  all  It  can  to  restrain  President 
Sadat,  but  since  its  own  prestige  is  at  stake 
"preclpltaite  Egyptian  war  action  could  drag 
Moscow  into  hoetlllties  despite  R\isslan  In- 
tentions."' The  implied   conclusion  is  that 
the  United  States  In  order  to  avoid  general 
w*r  in  which  It  might  have  to  confront  the 
Soviet  Union,  should  compel  lareel  to  com- 
ply with  Egyptian  terms.  Such  "leaks",  re- 
ported by  the  Western  prees  as  If  they  were 
news,  have  for  Soviet  Russia  the  same  value 
as  direct  threats  but  they  ooet  it  even  leas, 
allowing  it  to  blackmail  in  the  name  of  third 
parties.  . 

Until  it  had  the  bomb  and  the  means  oi 
delivering    It    across    continents,   the    Soviet 
Union  was  unable  credibly  to  threaten  mili- 
tary action  as  Hitler  had  done  In  1933-1939 
and  therefore   could   not    wage   global   Cold 
War  in  an  effective  manner.  Stalin  had  or- 
dered the   manufacture   of  atomic   and   hy- 
drogen  bombs   but   without  having   a   clear 
underatandlng    of    their    uses;    he    probably 
thought   he   had   to   have   them  to   be   able 
to  face  the  United  States  as  an  equal.  His 
attempts  at  paralvzlng  the  West  into  sub- 
mission were  ultimately  a  failure  because  his 
threats   carried    no   conviction.   The   benefits 
to  be  derived  from  nuclear  blackmail   were 
flret  grasped  by  Khrushchev  and  the  mili- 
tary who  had  helped  him  unseat  the  more 
cautious     Malenkov.      Almost      Immediately 
upon   coming   to   power,   Khrushchev    insti- 
gated  a   major  deception   intended  to  con- 
vince the  United  States  that  he  had  at  his 
disposal   more   nuclear  weapons  and  better 
means  of  dellvertng  them  than  In  fact  was 
the  case.   Flret   came   Aviation   Day  of  July 
1955  when  small  units  of  Bisons,  apparently 
flying  In   circles  over  Moscow,   suggested   to 
Western  observere  that   Russia  already  had 
a  respectable  fleet  of  strategic  bombere.  Two 
yeare  later  came  the  Sputnik,  and  an  even 
more    incredible    deception    concerning    the 
number  of  Soviet  ICBM's. »»  These  stretegems 
helped  undermine  the   traditional   sense   of 
Invulnerebllity    to    extemal    attack    of    the 
United  States  and  persuade  it  that  the  only 
viable    alternative    to    mutual    nuclear    de- 
struction was  accommodation  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  proposition  was  not  explicit- 
ly  stated   but   hinted    at.    It   was   President 
Elsenhower  and  his  advisers  who  flret  spelled 
out  the  principles  that  there  was  "no  alter- 
native to  peace",  that  "war  had  become  un- 
thinkable"  and   that,  therefore,   negotiation 
was  the  only  feasible  way  of  settling  all  dis- 
agreements with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Ge- 
neva Conference  of  1955  and  the  Camp  David 
meeting  of  1959  formalized  this  underatand- 
lng. Since,  as  will  be  pointed  out.  the  Soviet 
Union   enjoys   great   advantages   in   negotia- 
tions wltJi   Western  powere,  the  acceptance 


by  the  West  of  these  principles  represented 
a  considerable  Russian  victory.  It  set  the 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  operations  against 
the  West  in  a  fashion  favorable  to  the  Soviet 
side. 

In  one  sens?,  the  policy  at  threats  Inltl- 
ated  by  Khrushchev  has  not  worked:  even 
nuclear  blackmail  has  not  made  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  give  up  their  principal 
positions,  such  as  NATO  and  West  Germany's 
membership  in  It,  But  the  policy  has  had 
considerable  effect  on  Western  public  opin- 
ion. Ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  has  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  inflict  heavy  punish, 
ment  on  Western  countries  a  paralysis  of 
the  will  has  set  in.  The  leaderehip  standi 
firm  but  it  can  no  longer  wholly  depend  on 
the  citizenry,  and  this  condition  sooner  or 
later  must  reflect  itself  In  national  policies. 
While  encouraging  these  tendencies  toward 
isolationism  and  embourgeoisement  In  the 
West,  the  Soviet  leadership  In  its  internal 
policies  seeks  to  steel  the  Soviet  population 
and  by  depriving  It  of  the  good  things  of 
life  to  keep  it  lean,  hungry,  and  alert  "... 


sovht  estimate  op  thi  amxeican  psychx 
In  dealing  with  the  United  States  in  par- 
tlcular,  the  Russians  have  worked  out  over 
the  past  thirty  years  an  Interesting  set  of 
approaches  based  on  certain  assumptions 
about  American  ways  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing. 

In  dealing  with  relations  between  America 
and  Russia,  one  cannot  emphasize  strongly 
enough  the  effect  which  their  disparate  eco- 
nomic traditions  have  had  on  their  political 
conduct,  A  country  like  the  United  States 
whose  preoccupation  is  commercial  is  In- 
herently predisposed  toward  compromise; 
each  trading  transaction,  after  all,  must 
hold  some  proflt  for  both  parties;  negotia- 
tion is  over  the  division  of  profits,  not  over 
the  principle  of  mutual  benefit.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  country  which  makes  Its  living 
primarily  from  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  goods — never  mind  whether  agricul- 
tural, extractive,  or  industrial — is  equally 
predisposed  toward  exclusive  possession  and 
the  denial  of  the  principle  of  compromise. 

This   factor   has   had    Immense   Influence 
on  the  conduct  of  International  relations  of 
the  two  countries.  When  the  United  States 
makes   a   proposal   to  the   Soviet   Union,  it 
invariably  Includes  in  it  provisions  designed 
to  make  It  palatable  to  the  other  party;  in 
other  words,  it  makes  concessions  In  advance 
of  actual   negotiations,  assuming  the  other 
party  will  do  likewise.  But  where  the  other 
party   is   a   country  like   the   Soviet  Union, 
without    a   great   commercial   tradition  and 
furthermore  impelled  by  Ideology  toward  In- 
transigence, this  assumption  does  not  hold. 
The  Russian  position  always  represents  the 
actual   expectations   of   the   Soviet   govern- 
ment,  weighted  down   with  additional  un- 
realistic demands  to  be  given  up  In  exchange 
for  the  other  side's  concessions.  In  this  sense, 
the  Russians  always  enjoy  an  immense  ad- 
vantage to  negotiating  with  a  country  like 
the   United   States.    Any   oompromise   works 
in  their  favor  insofar  as  the  American  pre- 
liminary position  already  Includes  some  con- 
cessions which  need  not  be  fought  for  at 
all.  Occasionally,  In  diplomatic  talks,  Rus- 
sian   negotlatore   work   out   with   their  op- 
posite numbers  from  the  West  a  compromise 
formula  which   is  then  sent  to  Moscow  as 
representing  the  Western   position.   Clearly, 
when    Moscow    sends    back    its    counterpro- 
posals, the  Russians  come  out  the  winners. 
This  technique  of  "splitting  the  haU"  theo- 
retlcaUy   gives   the   Russians   three-quarters 
of  the  gain  In  any  compromise  solution. 

Equally  Important  though  more  difficult 
to  define  Is  the  Russian  play  on  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  American  psyche.  A  strong  res- 
idue of  Protestant  ethics,  causes  Americans 
to  regard  aU  hostility  to  them  as  being  at 
least    in    some    measure    brought    about   by 


tiiatr  own  faults.  That  one  can  be  hated  for 
Ml  one  is  rather  than  for  what  one  does 
TiTuse   Mr.   George   Kennan's  formula)    is 
iScult  to  reconcile  vrtth  the  liberal  Prot- 
iXit  ethic  which  still  dominates  American 
!Sture.  It  is  quite  possible  to  exploit  this 
Saidency  to  self-accusation  by  setting  Into 
^jon  a  steady  barrage  of  hostile  actions 
accompanied  by  expressions  of  hatred.  The 
!^tural  reaction  of  the  victims.  U  they  are 
Americans,  can  be  and  often  is  bewilderment, 
foUowed  by  guilt.  Thus  is  created  an  atmo- 
mhere  conducive  to  concessions  whose  pur- 
tLe  It  IS  to  propitiate  the  allegedly  mjured 
^y   The  roots  of  English  appeasement  of 
tie  1930's  probably  lay  in  these  psychological 
factors      and    the    Russians,    imitating    the 
Nazis  have  had  much  success  in  exploiting 
.imUar  nftthods.  One  need  only  recall  the 
uses  made  of  so-called  American  "Interven- 
tion" m  the  Russian  Civil  War,  as  a  counter- 
part of  the  VereaUles  Diktat,  to  see  the  paral- 
lel, .■  ■ 
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"This  fascinating  story  is  described  by 
Arnold  L.  Horellck  and  Myron  Rush.  Strategic 
Power  and  SovUt  Foreign  Policy  (Chicago. 
1968) .  I  owe  these  two  authore  the  reference 
cited  above  In  Note  8. 

"It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that  whereas 
In  the  era  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  the 
West,  the  Soviet  government  goes  out  of  Its 
way  to  maintain  In  Russia  the  spirit  of  Ideo- 
logical militancy  toward  the  West,  during  the 
period  of  amity  with  Nazi  Germany  (1939- 
1941)  it  was  equally  anxious  In  its  internal 
propaganda  to  give  no  offense  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Hitler. 


i^^;>roval  and  authorisation  for  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  BtMea  to  accept  an  In- 
terim agreement  between  the  United  Statee 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  certain  measures  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  8tr«teglc  ofl*nslve  arms. 


Mr,  FUI^RIQHT,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
oo  Foreign  Relations  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1227,  approval  and  authoriza- 
tion for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  an  Interim  agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  certain  measures  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  strategic  ofTensive  arms, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1227)  as  foi- 
Iowb: 


Ttit,  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  a«»tor 

from  Arkansas? 

There  behag  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1227. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  aU  after  the  resoivlng 
claiise  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  lan- 
guage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  as 

amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkainsas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALiiOTT.  As  I  understood  the  mo- 
tion, the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  strike 
out  aU  after  the  resolving  clause  and  to 
insert  the  language  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 241,  as  amended.  This  does  not 
strike  the  language  or  the  action  previ- 
ously taken  by  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  No,  it 
does  not. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  227) 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  >-ield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.  „,__  , 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  far 
the  very  important  role  he  has  played 
in  focusing  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on 
the  interim  agreement  signed  by  Chair- 
man Brezhnev  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  had  it  not  been 
for  his  diligence,  his  perseverence,  and 
his  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
the  Senate  would  not  have  had  the  full- 
scale  debate  in  which  it  has  engaged  over 
a  period  of  time.  ^    ,..  v, 

I  commend,  too,  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  sponsored, 
and  which  the  Senate  approved  today  by 
a  vote  of  55  to  35. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  in  the 
subsequent  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  negotiators 
seek  levels  of  intematloaaal  strategic 
forces  equal  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hopefully,  it  will  mean  a  reduction  in 
the  intercontinental  strategic  forces  of 
Russia. 


Had  not  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  been  approved 
by  the  Senate,  I  have  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  I  could  have  suppwted  the  in- 
terim a«reem«it.  With  this  amendmMit, 
however  and  with  the  Senate  on  record 
as  firmly  agreeing  with  the  position  enim- 
ciated  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  shall  su;>- 
port  the  agreement,         __,„^      rr^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttit 
quesUon  is  on  final  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution.  ^,      _ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

-mis    wUl   be   the   last    roU   call    roc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  ShaU  it  iM^s? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,   and  the  clerk  will   caU 

the  roll.  ,    ,        ,,    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  cauea 

the  roll. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  (when  hi*  name 
was  called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Gritfink  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea. 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
••nay  "  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  KENNEDY) .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Mr.  McGovernk  and  the  S«i- 
ator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  RiBicorr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  u  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kewkidy»,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFTi  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  Eoinounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  ORirriN), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  Is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotxok). 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  detained  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  irosn  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  ajnd  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan 'Mr.  GRirriN)  has  been  previously 

announced.  ^„,   oo 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  oo, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 
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BruBka  MlUer 

Hugbaa  Mond^e 

Humphrey  Montoy* 

Inouye  Uow 

Jkckaon  Muskle 

JftvlU  Nelson 

Jordan.  H  C.  Pmckwood 

JonUn.  Idatao  Pm«tor« 

Long  Poarson 

MAgnuaon  PeU 

M&nafleld  Percy 
IiIatblM  Pronnlre 

McClellan  Randolph 

McOee  Roth 

Mclntyre  Schwelker 

Metcalf  Scott 

NATS— 2 
Allen  Holllngs 

PBESKNT   AND   GIVING    A   LIVE  PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RKCORDED — 1 

Ooldwater.  agaliist. 

NOT  VOTING — 9 
Cotton  Kennedy  Blblcofl 


Smith 
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Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Taft 
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Thurmond 

Tunney 

Weicker 
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certain  international  briilges,  and  for 
other  purpose*  waa  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


Curtis 

GrUfin 


McQovem 

Mundt 


Sax  be 

Tower 


So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1227) 
WM  passed.  .^     ^    , 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Staitord)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Ptjlbright,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Sysongton.  Mr.  Amrw, 
Mr.  Cask,  and  Mr.  Coopkr  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  241  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PERCY  AND  SENATOR 
HRUSKA  TOMORROW;  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  DEFENSE  PRO- 
CUREMENT BELL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cMisent  that  on  tomor- 
row. Immediately  following  the  remarks 
of  the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  dlstingxiished  Senator  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Percy'  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska),  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Chair  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
defense  procurement  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AGENCY  FOR  RESEARCH  ON 
CANCER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1257)  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  for  the  annual 
contributions  by  the  United  States  for  the 
support  of  the  International  Agency  for 
Research  on  Cancer  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  an  amendment  on  page 
1  line  8,  after  the  word  "on",  strike  out 
"Cancer."    and   insert   "Cancer,    except 
that  in  no  event  shall  that  payment  for 
any  year  exceed   16  per  centum  of  all 
contributions      assessed      Participating 
Members  of  the  Agency  for  that  year." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  joint  resolution  to  be  read 
a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  I 

UNIFICATION  OF  PRIVATE 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (Hit.  11948)  to  amend  the  joint  res- 
olution  authorizing   appropriations   for 
participation  by  the  United  States  m  the 
Hague    Conference    on    Private    Inter- 
national   Law    and    the    International 
(Rome)    Institute   for   the   Unification 
of    Private    Law    which   has    been    re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  amendments  on  page  1. 
line  6.  after  the  word  "be",  strike  out 
"necessary,  not  to  exceed  $50,000  annu- 
ally," and  Insert  "necessary";   and.  on 
page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Private", 
strike  out  "Law."  "  and  insert  "Law.  ex- 
cept that  in  no  event  shall  any  payment 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Conference 
or  the  Institute  for  any  year  exceed  7  per 
centum    of    all    expenses    apportioned 
among  members  of  the  Conference  or  the 
Institute,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  that 
year." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  pay. 
ment  for  any  year  exceed  4  per  centum 
of  all  expenses  of  the  bureau  appor- 
tioned among  coimtries  for  that  year." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
tiilrd  time,  and  passed. 


US.  MEMBERSHIP  AND  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint    resolution    (H.J.    Res.    1211)    to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership   and  participation   by  the 
United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, which  had  been  reported  from 
the    Committee    on    Foreign   Relations 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  line  3,  after 
the  word  "That",  Insert  "section  3(a) 
of";   at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  insert 
"(1)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"out",  insert  "not  to  exceed";  in  the  same 
line,  after  "$250,000",  insert  "per  fiscal 
year";   and,  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"and"',    strtke    out    "inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "$400,000",  in  section  3(a)."  and 
insert  "  ( 2)  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'except 
that  in  no  event  shall  that  payment  for 
any  fiscal  year  of  the  Commission  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  all  expenses  appor- 
tioned among  participating  governments 
of  the  Commission  for  that  year'." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  Calendar  1056  and  the  succeeding 
measures  In  sequence,  through  and  In- 
cluding Calendar  No.  1067. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  ACT  OP 
1972 

The  bill  (H.R.  15577)  to  give  the  ocm- 
sent  of  Congress  to  the  construction  of 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL BUREAU  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  984)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Bxu-eau  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  amendments  on  p&ge  1, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
"Act"  and  Insert  "joint  resolution";  In 
line  4,  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
"Act"  and  insert  "joint  resolution";  and, 
on  page  2.  line  3,  after  the  word  "as", 
strike  out  "revised."  and  Insert  "revised. 


SENATE  DOCUMENT  OF  LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROCEEDINGS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  SENATOR  HICKEN- 
LOOPER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  359)  relating 
to  the  printing  and  distribution,  as  a 
Senate  docviment,  of  legislative  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  the  death  of  former 
Senator  Hlckenlooper  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  leglsUtlve  proceeding* 
of  the  Congreaa  relating  to  the  death  of  the 
former  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hlckenlooper. 
be  printed  aa  a  Senate  document.  That  docu- 
ment shall  be  prepared,  printed,  bound,  Md 
distributed,  except  to  the  extent  othwwtta 
provided  by  the  Joint  CJooimlttee  on  Prtnt- 
ing  under  chapter  1  of  tltie  44,  United  StaWa 
Code,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  tne 
aame  conditions  as  memorial  addreseee,  on 
behalf  of  Members  of  Congress  dying  to  «- 
fice,  are  prmted  under  sections  723  and  tj» 
of  such  title.         

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUPPLESimj- 
TAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  360)  authorizing  supple- 
mental expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  lhQ"J^«^J^ 
investigations  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment  on  pe«^ 
2,  line  14,  after  the  word  "February  . 


strike  out  "29"  and  insert  "28":  »  a*  to 
make  t^ie  resolution  read: 

Rfolved.  That,  in  holding  haarlngs.  re- 
DOrtlng  such  hearlnga,  and  making  UxTeetlga- 
tiOTS  as  authorl»d  by  s^tlons  1S4(»)  and  IM 
ot  the  I*gl»latlve  B«orgmnl«»tlon  Aet  of  194«, 
u  amended.  In  aooordaxuM  with  lU  jurladlo- 
Uon  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rul«« 
of  the  senate,  the  Committee  on  Veterwis' 
Affairs  or  any  suboommlttee  tliereof,  U 
authorized  from  the  date  this  re*>lutlon  1* 
agreed  to  through  Jtebruary  28.  1»73,  In  Ita 
discretion  ( l )  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
oonttogent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (8)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Oovernment  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Oommlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  relmbursmtde 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Ssc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  no*  exceed 
180.000.  of  which  amoTint  not  to  exceed 
$lo!oo0  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1046,  as  amended). 

S«c.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1973. 

Sjc.  4. — Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
ft^roved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,     as     amended,    was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARING 
RELATING  TO  SUDDEN  INrANT 
DEATH  SYNDROME 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
92)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addition- 
al copies  of  the  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth  relat- 
ing to  the  sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  there  shall 
be  printed  two  thousand  additional  copies 
of  part  1  of  the  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare entitled  "Rights  of  ChUdren,  1972  (Ex- 
amination of  the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syn- 
drome)", dated  January  25,  1972.  Such  addi- 
tional copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


tgenciee  and  the  State  of  Mebteaka,  devalop 
opOTatlng  criteria  whloh  wtU  tmtvn  a  fnU 
watsr  supply  for  the  Irrlcetlon  nsads  at  tba 
unit  and  pvovVl*  for  raleeMS  at  Morten  Deal, 
including  reaerrotr  Mcpace  to  milntelii 
flows  at  one  hundnd  cubic  fe«t  per  Moond 
of  time,  or  more,  of  water  In  the  Niobrara 
RlT«r  Immediately  dowiiati—m  from  Iiec4en 
Dem:  ProoUM,  Itiat  prtor  to  conetraetloo  at 
the  unit  the  State  of  Kebnaka  >haU  txanUti 
aaeurancee  aatlsfaetory  to  the  Secratery  ct 
the  Interior  that  releaaee  ot  water,  so  UtonU- 
fled,  at  Nordan  Dam  to  the  Ntobrua  Rlw 
will  be  available  aa  neceeMxy  tor  the  con- 
servation and  development  ot  the  flih  and 
wildlife  reeourees  and  for  protection  of  the 
environment. 

On  page  3,  after  line  7,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purpoaea 
of  computing  tatereat  diving  conatruotlon 
and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  coeta  aUocated  to  Interert-lsearlng 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  datarmlned 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  whloh  con- 
struction Is  inltuted,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  to 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  marketa- 
ble puWic  obligations,  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  Issue. 

At  tlK  beginning  of  line  17,  change  the 
section  nmnber  from  "4"  to  "5":  and,  on 
page  4,  after  line  3,  strike  out: 

Ssc.  5.  There  are  heretoy  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  ouit  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert : 

Ssc.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  the  O'Neill 
unit  the  erum  of  $104,400X)00  (baaed  upon 
October  1970  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  oooatnictkm 
coats  aa  Indkauted  by  miglneerlng  coats  In- 
dices apfHloable  to  the  typee  of  oooatruc- 
tton  Involved  hereto.  Tliere  are  also  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  such  additional 
sums  aa  may  be  required  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  unit. 


CNEHiL  UNIT.  MISSOURI  RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT.  NEBRASKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  353)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  O'Neill  unit.  Missouri  RIt- 
er  Basin  project.  Nebraska,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  vsrlth  amendments  on  page  1,  line 
3,  after  the  word  "heretofore."  strike 
out  "outhorized"  and  insert  "author- 
l«d";  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "of," 
strike  out  "that  project"  and  Insert 
"Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program": 
on  page  2,  and  after  line  12.  Insert: 

To  protect  the  quaUty  of  the  environment 
including  the  existing  fishery ,  the  Secretary 
shall.   In    consultation   with    other   federal 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  StaUt  of 
America  in  Congreaa  asaembUd.  That  the 
O'Nettl  unit,  heretofore  authorized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  by  iaie  Act  of  August  21,  1964  (68 
Stat.  757) ,  Is  hereby  reauthortaed  as  a  unit 
of  Pick-Sloan  MIbbothI  Bealn  program  for 
the  purpoeee  of  providing  Irrigation  water 
for  seventy-eeven  thousand  acres  of  land, 
flood  contrcH.  flah  and  wUdllfe  oonserratlon 
and  development,  public  outdoor  recreation, 
and  for  otJtier  purpoeea.  The  oonatructkM. 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  OKelll 
unit  Biiall  be  sutoject  to  the  Federal  reolama- 
tlon  law)8  (Act  of  June  17,  1903.  32  Stet^SS, 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supfAemen- 
tary  thereto) .  The  principal  features  ot  the 
unit  shall  Include  Nordeo  Dam  and  Resar- 
voir,  related  canals,  a  pumi^ng  plant,  dls- 
trlbutlon  systems,  and  other  neoeaasry  woi*s 
needed  to  effect  the  aforesaid  purpoeee. 

8K5.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flah  and  wUdllfe  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreaitton  opportunltlas  in 
connection  with  the  O'Neal  tmlt  shall  be  In 
acoordanoe  wlt2i  provlskMis  of  the  Fedanl 
Water  Project  Reoraitlon  Aot  (79  BbU.  213). 
To  protect  the  quality  of  the  envlxonment 
Ineltidlng  the  existing  fishery,  the  Secretary 
shall,  m  consultetlon  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  the  Stete  of  Nebraska,  develop 
operating  criteria  ^i^ilch  will  assure  a  full 
water  supply  for  the  Irrigation  needs  of  the 
unit  and  provide  for  releases  at  Norden  Dem. 


tnrl«i'M"t  raasrvotr  asepsge  to  mslntaln  i 
of  one  hundred  eab\e  feet  per  aeoood  of  ttae. 
or  more,  of  water  in  the  Niobrara  Htwr  Im- 
msdlattfy  downstream  from  Nortea  Dam: 
Provided,  That  prior  to  constmctloa  ot  the 
unit  the  Stete  of  Nebraska  sheU  furnish  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  ths  Seorstery  ot  the 
Interior  that  relsaaas  of  water,  so  ttentlflad. 
at  Noiden  Dam  to  ths  Nlobrera  Btver  wlU 
be  availabU  as  neosesary  for  ths  oonserra- 
tlon and  davelopmsnt  of  ths  fish  and  wild- 
life resovirces  and  for  protection  of  ths  sn- 
vlronment. 

Sac.  3.  The  CNslU  unit  ahaU  be  integrated 
phyiloaUy  and  flnanolaUy  with  ths  other 
Federal  works  constructed  under  the  com- 
prehensive plan  approved  by  section  9  of  the 
P»ood  control  Act  of  Dsoember  22,  1944,  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Ssc.  4.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purpoeea 
of  computing  interest  during  construcUon 
and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  coete  aUocated  to  Interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  dst«mlnad 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  whloh  con- 
struction Is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  ths 
conmuted  average  Interest  rate  payable  to 
the  Treasiuy  upon  lU  outetendlng  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  Issus. 

Sac.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  unit  authorized  by  thU  Act  shaU  be  de- 
livered to  any  water  user  for  the  producUon 
on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agri- 
cultural conunodlty,  as  defined  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  nomaaUy  be  marketed 
U  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  dsOnsd 
in  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  increase  In  production  of  such  commodity 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  OHem 
unit  the  sum  of  »104.400,000  (based  upon 
October  1970  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason 
of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction  coste 
as  indicated  by  engineering  coeta  indlcee 
applicable  to  the  typea  of  construction  Ui- 
volved  herein.  There  are  also  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  additional  sums  aa 
may  be  required  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  unit. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  oigroesed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  titie  was  amended,  so  as  to  reao: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  tiie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  openXe,  and  main- 
tain the  O-Nelll  unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  program,  Nebraska,  and  tor  other 
purpoeee."     

NORTH  LOUP  DIVISION.  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT.  NEBRASKA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  cooslder  the 
bill  (S.  2350)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
tr>a^tT<tji.<n  the  North  Loup  dlvlstaii.  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  lutilect,  Nebraska,  and 
for  atber  purpoeee,  which  had'been  re- 
ported from  tbe  Committee  oa  Interior 
and  T*MiiiiM-  Affairs  with  an  amemknmfc, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  eoftedng  clause 

and  insert: 

That  the  Seoietary  of  ths  Intstlor  la  lienby 
autharlied  to  construct,  operate,  and  maln- 
tam  the  North  Loup  division  of  ths  Pick- 
Sloan  Utasourl  Basin  program  for  ths  pur- 
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poses  of  providing  irrlgmtlon  w»t«r  for  flXty- 
thrw  thouBand  acres  of  land,  enhancement 
of  outdoor  r««reatlon  opportunltlw,  «>P*"^- 
vatlon  and  development  of  Oab.  and  wlKUlfe 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  prtn- 
clpal  features  of  the  North  Loup  division  shall 
include  Calamus  and  Davis  Creek  Dams  and 
Raservolrs  Kent  Diversion  Works;  Irrigation 
canals:  pumping  facilities;  associated  irrt- 
gatlon  distribution  and  drainage  works:  fa- 
culties for  public  outdoor  rwsreatton  and 
ftsh  and  wildlife  developments:  and  other 
necessary   works   and  faculties   to  effect   Its 

purposes. 

Szc  3  The  conservation  and  developmeni 
of  the  llflh  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  outdoor  recreation  opportunl- 
ties  in  connection  with  the  North  Loup  dlvl- 
sion  shall  be  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
(79  3tat.  213  K  ^   „   w. 

Sk.  3.  The  North  Loup  division  shall  be 
Integrated  physically  and  financially  with  the 
other  Federal  works  constructed  \inder  the 
compr«henslve  plan  approved  by  section  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22.  1944. 
as  amended  and  supplemented. 

3KC  4.  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  Interest  dtirlng  construction 
and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  Interest -bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Qscal  year  In  which  con- 
struction is  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  Issue. 

3«c.  5.  The  North  Loup  division  shaU  be 
so  constructed  and  operated  that  no  water 
shall  be  diverted  from  either  the  Calamus 
or  the  North  Loup  Rivers  for  any  use  by  the 
division  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  each  year;  and  no  water  shall  be 
diverted  from  said  rivers  dtirlng  the  month 
of  September  each  year  whenever  diirlng  said 
month  thens  Is  sufficient  water  avaUable  in 
the  division  storage  reservoirs  to  deliver  the 
design  capacity  of  the  canals  receiving  water 
from  said  reservoirs. 

Six:.  6.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
the   unit    authorized    by    this    Act   shall    be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion  on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agrlcTilttiral   commodity,   as   defined   In   the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such  commodity 
for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  would  normaUy  be  marketed  Is  In 
excess  of  the  normal  supply,  as  defined  In 
section  301(b>(10)    of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  unless  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    calls    for    an    In- 
crease In  production  of  such  conMnodlty  in 
the  Interest  of  national  seciirlty. 

SBC.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  North 
Loup  division  as  authorized  In  this  Act  the 
sum  of  $73,400,000  (based  upon  October  1970 
prices) .  plus  or  minus  such  sonounts.  If  any, 
as  m«y  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs  as  indi- 
cated by  engineering  costs  Indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  Involved  herein. 
Ther«  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  division. 
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OFFICE  OP  TECHNOLOGY 

ASSESSMENT 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  North  Loup  division,  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  Ne- 
braska, and  for  other  purposes." 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10243)  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Technology-  Assessment  for  the  Con- 
gress as  an  aid  In  the  identification  and 
consideration  of  existing  and  probable 
Impacts  of  technological  application;  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950;  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 
That  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  ttie  •'Technol- 
ogy Assessment  Act  of  1972". 

FINDINOS    AND    orCLARATION    OT    VUiPOaZ 

SBC.  12.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that: 

(a)  As  technology  continues  to  change  and 
expand  rapidly.  Its  applications  are — 

(1)  large  and  growing  In  scale:  and 

(2)  increasingly  extensive,  pervasive,  and 
critical  in  their  Impact,  beneficial  and  ad- 
verse, on  the  natural  and  social  environment. 

(b)  Therefore,  It  is  essential  that,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  the  consequences  of 
technological  applications  be  anticipated, 
understood,  and  considered  In  determination 
of  public  policy  on  existing  and  emerging  na- 
tional problems. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that: 

(1)  the  Federal  agencies  presently  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  Congress  are  not  designed 
to  provide  the  legislative  branch  with  ade- 
quate and  timely  Information.  Independently 
developed,  relating  to  the  potential  Impact 
of  technological  applications,  and 

(2)  the  present  mechanisms  of  the  Con- 
gress do  not  and  are  not  designed  to  provide 
the  legislative  branch  with  such  information. 

(d)  Accordingly,  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to —  ^     „    *. 

(1)  equip  Itself  with  new  and  effective 
means  for  securing  competent,  unbiased  in- 
formation concerning  the  physical,  biological, 
economic,  social,  and  political  effects  of  such 
applications;  and 

(2)  utilize  this  Information,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, as  one  factor  In  the  legislative  as- 
sessment of  matters  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  In  those  Instances  where 
the  Federal  Government  may  be  called  upon 
to  consider  support  for,  or  management  or 
regulation  of.  technological  applications. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  OmCE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 

SBC.  3.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  find- 
ings and  declaration  of  purpose  In  section  2, 
there  Is  hereby  created  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology- Assessment  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Office")  which  shall  be  within  and 
responsible  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Qovemment. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  consist  of  a  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  which  shall  formulate 
and  promulgate  the  policies  of  the  Office,  and 
a  Director  who  shall  carry  out  such  policies 
and  administer  the  operations  of  the  Office. 

(c)  The  basic  function  of  the  Office  shall 
be  to  provide  early  indications  of  the  prob- 
able beneficial  and  adverse  Impacts  of  the 
applications  of  technology  and  to  develop 
other  coordinate  Information  which  may  as- 
sist the  Congress.  In  carrying  out  such  func- 
tion, the  Office  shall; 

(1)  Identify  existing  or  probable  impacts 
of  technology  or  technological  programs; 

(2)  where  possible,  ascertain  cause-and- 
effect  relationships; 

(3)  Identify  alternative  technological 
methods  of  Implementing  specific  programs; 

(4)  Identify  alternative  programs  for 
achieving  requisite  goals; 

(6)   make  estimates   and   comparisons  of 
the  Impacts  of  alternative  jnethods  and  pro 
grams; 


(6)  present  findings  of  completed  analyaea 
to  the  appropriate  legUlatlve  authorities; 

(7)  idenlllv  areas  where  additional  re- 
search or  data  collection  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  for  the  assessments 
and  estimates  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
through  (6)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(8)  undertake  such  additional  associated 
activities  as  the  appropriate  authorities  spe- 
cified under  subsection  (d)  may  direct. 

(d)  Assessment  activities  undertaken  by 
the  Office  may  be  Initiated  upon  the  request 

of; 

(1)  the  chairman  of  any  standing,  special, 
or  select  committee  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  or  of  any  Joint  committee  of  the 
Congress,  acting  for  himself  or  at  the  request 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  or  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  members; 

(2)  the  Board;  or 

(3)  the  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 

Board. 

(e)  Assessments  made  by  the  Office,  in- 
cluding Information,  surveys,  studies,  re- 
ports, and  findings  related  thereto,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  initiating  committee 
or  other  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  any  such  Information, 
surveys,  studies,  reports,  and  findings  pro- 
duced by  the  Office  may  be  made  avalUble 
to  the  public  except  where — 

(1)  to  do  so  would  violate  security  stat- 
utes; or 

(2)  the  Board  considers  It  necessary  or 
advisable  to  withhold  such  Inlormatlon  In 
accordance  with  one  or  more  of  the  num- 
bered paragraphs  in  section  562(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code, 


TBCHNOLOOT   ASSBSaMBNT   BOAkD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  thir- 
teen members  as  follows: 

(1)  six  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, three  from  the  majority  party  and  three 
from  the  minority  party; 

(2)  six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority 

party;  Bind 

(3)  the  Director,  who  shall  not  be  a  voting 

member.  ^,       ,  ^.  ^ 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions  of 
the  Board  and  shall  be  flUed  in  the  same 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original 
appointment.  . 

(c)  The  Board  shall  select  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  The  vIm 
chairman  shall  act  in  the  place  and  stead 
of  the  chairman  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. The  chairmanship  and  the  vice  chair- 
manship shall  alternate  between  the  SenaW 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  each 
Congress.  The  chairman  during  each  even- 
numbered  Congress  shaU  be  selected  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Board  from  among  their  number.  The 
vice  chairman  during  each  Congress  shall 
be  chosen  In  the  same  manner  from  that 
House  of  Congress  other  than  the  House  of 
Congress  of  which  the  chalrnaan  is  a  Member. 

(d)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
at  such  places  and  times  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  Congress 
and  upon  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  members, 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance Of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths  and  affirmations,  to 
take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, as  It  deems  advisable.  The  Board  may 
make  such  rules  respecting  Its  organization 
and  procedures  as  It  deems  necessary,  «<=•£• 
that  no  recommendation  shall  be  rePJ^J*** 
from  the  Bo«krd  unless  a  majority  of  tns 
Board  assent,  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  Boaro 


or  of  any  member  designated  by  him  or  by 
^  Board,  and  may  be  served  by  such  per- 
^  or  persons  as  may  be  de«gn»ted  by  su^ 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
Board  or  any  member  thereof  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses, 

DIRECTOH  AND  DEFUTT  DISkCTOE 

gjc  6  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  and  shaU  serve  for  a  term  ol 
«u  years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Board. 
He  ShaU  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  HI  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 

lb)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  Act.  the  Director  shall 
exercise  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Director  may  appoint  with  the  ap- 
nroval  of  the  Board,  a  Deputy  Director  who 
rfiall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe  and  who  shaU  be  Acting  Di- 
rector during  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of  the 
Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Director.  The  Deputy  Director  shaU 
receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Neither  the  Director  nor  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  engage  in  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of  serving 
as  such  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  as  the 
case  may  be;  nor  shall  the  Director  or  Deputy 
Director,  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  hold  any  office  in,  or  act  in  any 
capacity  for.  any  organization,  agency,  or  In- 
stitution with  which  the  Office  makes  any 
contract  or  other  arrangement  \mder  this 
Act. 

AtrrHORTTT  OF  THE  OmCB 


Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Office  shall  have  the  au- 
thority, within  the  limits  of  available  ap- 
propriations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing,  but  without  being  limited  to,  the  au- 
thority to — 

(1)  make  full  use  of  competent  person- 
nel and  organizations  outside  the  Office,  pub- 
lic or  private,  and  form  special  ad  hoc  task 
forces  or  make  other  arrangements  when 
appropriate; 

(2)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Office  with  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  with 
any  State,  territory,  or  possession  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or  edu- 
cational Institution,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, without  performance  or  other 
bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section  3708  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  UB.C,  5); 

(3)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other  pay- 
ments which  relate  to  technology  assessment 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 

^3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  VB.C.  529) ; 

(4)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Office 
and  provide  transportation  and  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  serving  with- 
out compensation; 

(5)  suxjuire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease, 
or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of  all 
kinds  necessary  for  or  resulting  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  authority  granted  by  this  Act;  and 

(6)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the  oper- 
ation and  organization  of  the  Office. 

(b)  Contractors  and  other  parties  entering 
into  contracts  and  other  arrangements  un- 
der this  section  which  Involve  costs  to  the 
Government  shall  maintain  such  books  and 
related  records  as  will  facUitate  an  effective 
audit  In  such  detail  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Office,  and  such 
books  and  records  (and  related  documents 


and  papers)  shaU  be  avallabi*  to  the  omoe 
and  the  Comptroller  Oenerai  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examlzuktlon. 

ic)  The  Office,  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  shall  not,  Itself,  operate  any 
laboratories,  pilot  planU.  or  test  faoUltlaa. 

(d)  The  Office  is  authorized  to  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  executive  department  or 
agency  information,  suggestions,  estimates, 
statistics,  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  lU  functions  under 
this  Act.  Each  such  executive  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  the  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  statistics,  and  technical 
assistance  directly  to  the  Office  upon  its 
request.  ^     ^     .. 

(e)  On  request  of  the  Office,  the  head  of 
any  executive  department  or  agency  may  de- 
taU  with  or  without  reimbursement,  any  of 
iU  personnel  to  aasist  the  Office  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

( f )  The  Director  shaU,  In  accordance  with 
such  policies  as  the  Board  shaU  prescribe, 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  neceesary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE   TBCHNOLOOT 
ASSESSMENT  ADVISOBT  CCPNCII. 

SEC.  7.  ta)  The  Office  shaU  establish  a 
Technology  Assessment  Advisory  OouncU 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 
The  CouncU  shall  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing twelve  members: 

(1)  ten  members  from  th«  public,  to  be 
^pointed  by  the  Board,  who  shaU  be  per- 
sons eminent  in  one  or  more  fields  of  the 
physical,  biological,  or  social  sclenoes  or  en- 
gineering or  experienced  in  the  administra- 
tion of  technological  activities,  or  who  may 
be  Judged  qualified  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tributions made  to  educational  or  public 
activities; 

(2)  the  Comptroller  General;  and 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

(b)  The  CouncU,  upon  request  by  the 
Board,  shall — 

(1)  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Board  on  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Office  or  on  the  initiation  thereof  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3(d);  and 

(2)  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Board  on  the  findings  of  any  assessment 
made  by  or  for  the  Office. 

(c)  The  CouncU,  by  majority  vote,  shall 
elect  from  Its  members  appointed  xinder  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  of  this  section  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve  for 
such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
CotmcU  may  prescribe.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  or  In  the  event  of  his  incapacity, 
the  Vice  Chairman  shaU  act  as  Chairman. 

(d)   The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Council  appointed  tinder  subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  shall  be  four  years,  except  that  any  such 
member  appointed  to  flJl  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which   his  predecessor   was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  member  of 
the  CouncU  tmder  subsection   (a)(1)   more 
than  twice.  Temas  of  the  members  appointed 
under  subsection   (a)(1)    shall  be  staggered 
so  as  to  establish  a  rotating  membership  ac- 
cording to  such  method  as  the  Board  may 
devise. 

(e)  (1)  The  members  of  the  CouncU  other 
than  thoee  appointed  under  subsection  (a) 
1 1  i  shall  receive  no  pay  for  their  servlcee  as 
members  of  the  Council,  but  shaU  be  allowed 
necessary  travel  expenses  ( or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, mUeage  for  use  of  privately  owned  vehi- 
cles and  a  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  in  sections 
5703  and  6704  of  title  5,  United  States  Code) , 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  tn 
the  Council,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  1  of  chapter  67  and  section 


6731  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  thereunder. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  OouncU  appotnted 
under  subaeetloa  (a)(l>  shaU  reoelva  com- 
pensation lor  each  day  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Coun- 
cU at  rates  of  pay  not  in  excess  of  the  daUy 
equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  at  baalc  pay 
set  forth  in  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
538a(a)  of  title  6.  United  StatM  Ood«.  and 
tn  addition  shaU  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  neceeeary  expenses  in 
the  m^nnur  provided  for  other  members  of 
the  CouncU  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

TTrlLBATION   or  TH»   LIBRAST    OF  CONOIKSS 

8«c.  8.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  Is  author- 
ized to  make  avaUable  to  the  Office  such  serv- 
lcee and  assistance  of  the  Congreeslonal  Re- 
search Service  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
feasible. 

(b)  Such  services  and  assistance  made 
available  to  the  Office  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  aU  of  the  servlcee  and  assist- 
ance which  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice Is  otherwise  authorized  to  provide  to  the 
Oongreaa. 

(c>  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  alter  or 
modify  any  services  or  responalbUltles,  other 
than  those  performed  for  the  Office,  which 
the  Congressional  Reseca^ch  Service  under  law 
performs  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Congress. 
The  Librarian  la.  however,  authorized  to  es- 
tablish vrtthin  the  Congressional  Research 
service  such  additional  divisions,  groups,  or 
other  organizational  entitles  as  may  be  nec- 
eaeary  to  carry  out  the  pttrpoee  of  this  Act. 
(d)  Servlcee  and  assistance  made  available 
to  the  Office  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  In  accordance  with  this  eectlon  may 
be  provided  with  or  without  reimbursement 
from  funds  of  the  Office,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

UTXUZATIOM  OF  TKX  GKmXAL 
AOCOUMTLMO  OFFICX 


SBC.  9.  (a)  Financial  and  administrative 
servlcee  (including  thoee  related  to  budget- 
ing, accounting,  financial  reporting,  person- 
nel, and  proctirement)  and  such  other  serv- 
lcee as  may  be  i^jproprlate  shall  be  provided 
the  Office  by  the  Oenerai  Accounting  Office. 

(b)  Such  services  and  assistance  to  the 
Office  shall  include,  but  not  be  lUnlt«d  to, 
all  of  the  services  and  assistance  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  otherwise  au- 
thortoed  to  provide  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  alter  or 
modify  any  services  or  responsibilities,  other 
than  thoee  performed  for  the  Office,  which 
the  General  Accounting  Office  under  law  per- 
forms for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Congress.  The 
OomptroUer  General  Is.  hovirever.  author- 
ized to  establish  within  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  such  additional  dlvlalona, 
groups,  or  other  organizational  entities  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Services  and  assistance  made  avaU- 
able to  the  Office  by  the  Oenerai  Accounting 
Office  In  accordance  with  this  section  may 
be  provided  with  or  without  reimbursement 
from  fiinds  of  the  Office,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  Comptroller  General. 

COORDINATION  WITH  THI  NATIONAL  8CIBWCE 
FOUNDATION 

Sec  10.  (S)  The  Office  shaU  maintain  a 
continuing  liaison  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  with  respect  to — 

(1)  grants  and  contracts  formulated  or 
activated  by  the  Foundation  whl^h  are  for 
purpoaes  of  technology  assessment;  and 

(2)  the  promotion  of  coordination  In  areas 
of  technology  assessment,  and  the  avoidance 
of  unnecessary  duplication  or  overlapping  of 
research  actlvlUee  in  the  development  of 
technology  assessment  techniques  and 
programs. 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation   Act   of   1990,   as   amended    (42 


30670 

\3Ja.C.    IMa(b)).    U    amended    to    n»A    u 

^°^^''The  Pwm<Utlon  !•  authortBed  tolnl- 
tut«  and  -upporl  np^Jlflo  «:»«ntUlo  ^t  vttlee 
m  oonnectlol^th  m»tt*n,  "luting  to  inter- 
n.tlon*l  ooop«r»tlon,  national  iwurtty.  and 
"e  eflecU  oflcl.ntlflc  appUoatlon.  upon  so- 
ciety by  making  oontracM  or  other  •"■*»«•- 
nalnU   (lnolu«llng  grwita,  loan*,  and  oth«r 
^^<^^2UlSe)f^  th.  conduct  «r  »u<a> 
activities.  When  Initiated  or  ■upPortediM«- 
suant  to  requeeu  made  by  any  °t^er  Federal 
department  or  agency,  ^'^''l^f  ^,^^»  ^"^ 
Technology  Aseeesment.  such  actlvltlee  shall 
^^an^Zl  whenever  leaslble  l*«n  ^und. 
transferred   to   the  Foundation  by  tlie  re- 
queetlng  official  as  provided  In  section  14(g) . 
2nd  any  such  actlvlUes  shall  be  unclaseined 
and  shall  be  Identified  by  the  Foundation  as 
being  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  ap- 
propriate official." 

AN MOAL  BKPoar 
8sc  11  The  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gT««  an  annual  report  which  shall  Include, 
^t  not  be  limited  to.  an  •'»1"*"°°;  °'^^J^ 
nolody  aseeaement  techniques  and  Identlflca- 
tlon^nsofar  as  may  be  feasible,  of  techno- 
logical areas  requiring  future  anaaysU.  Such 
relort  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  18  of  each  year. 

APPaopmi*Tioi»8 
Ssc  la  (a)  To  enable  the  Office  to  carry 
out  Its  powers  and  duties,  there  Is  hweby 
authorlJid  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office. 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Tf««fy  ^^"^^^ 
wise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  •6.000,000  lii 
thTaSpegate  for  the  two  fiscal  years  end- 
^  jSTso,  1873.  and  June  30.  1974.  and 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  neoeaaary. 

(b)  ApproprtaUons  made  pursuant  to  the 
authorl^  provided  In  subsection  (a)  ahail 
i^tfnaln  available  tor  obligation,  for  Mpendl- 
ture.  or  for  obligation  and  «»P«f^«"'^*^™  '^ 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified 
in  the  Act  making  such  appropriations. 

OT»CmV«    DAT! 

Skc  13  This  Act  sahll  become  effective. 
and  the  members  of  the  Bowrd  shall  b«  aP- 
oolnted  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Sen- 
^  and  Houae  of  RepreesntattTee  as  pro- 
vided Ui  secuon  4.  not  later  thiui  slrty  days 
foUowlng  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  J 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed.  
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does  not  include  a  master  or  member  of  a 
ciww  of  any  vessel,  or  any  person  engaged 
by  the  master  to  load  or  unload  or  repair  any 
small  vesert  under  eighteen  tons  net." 

(b)  Section  2(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •'(Including  any  dry  dock)" 
and  inserttng  In  lieu  thereof  "(Including  any 
adjoining  pier,  wharf,  dry  dock,  terminal, 
buUdlng  way.  marine  railway,  or  other  ad- 
joining area  customarily  used  by  an  employer 
ing  any  adjoining  pier,  wharf,  dry  dock, 
building  a  vessel) ". 

(o)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(Including  any  dry  dock) 
and  U  recovery  for  the  disability  or  d^h 
through  workmen's  compensation  proceed- 
ings may  not  validly  be  provided  by  State 
law,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "  ( Includ- 
ing any  adjoining  pier,  wharf,  dry  dock, 
terminal,  building  way.  marine  raUway.  or 
other  adjoining  area  customarily  used  by  an 
employer  in  loading,  unloading,  repairing,  or 
building  a  veasel)". 

STUDINT    BtKEFTTS 

SBC  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is 
amended  bv  redesignating  paragraph  (19)  as 
paragraph  '(20)  and  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(19)  as  follows: 

"(19)  The  term  'student'  means  a  person 
regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training  at  an   institution  which 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LONGSHORE- 
MEN'S   AND    HARBOR    WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  ACT 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S   2318  >  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  aU  after  the  en- 
actment clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1972". 
covebaox 
S»c  2.  (a)  Section  2(3)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and   Harbor  Workers'   Compensation 
Act  (44  Stat.  1424.  33  tJ.S.C.  902)  Is  amended 
to  reed  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'employee'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  maritime  employment.  In- 
cluding any  longshoreman  or  other  peraon 
engaged  m  longshortng  operations,  and  any 
harborworker  Including  a  ship  repairman, 
shlpbuUder,  and  shlpbrsaker.  but  such  term 


(A)  a  school  or  cjoUege  or  university  oper- 
ated or  directly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof . 

'MB)  a  school  or  college  or  university  which 
has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by  a  State 
reeognliied  or  nationally  recognlred  accredit- 
ing agency  or  body. 

"(C)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
so  accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted. 
on  transfer,  by  not  leas  than  three  Institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  in- 
stitution so  accredited,  or 

"(D)  an  additional  type  of  educational  or 
training  institution  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

but  not  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  has  completed  four  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level,  except  that, 
where  his  twenty-third  birthday  occurs  dur- 
ing a  semester  or  other  enrollment  period, 
he  shaU  continue  to  be  considered  a  student 
untU  the  end  of  such  semester  or  other  en- 
rollment period.  A  child  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  student  during  any 
mterlm  between  school  years  If  the  Interim 
does  not  exceed  five  months  and  If  he  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  he 
has  a  bona  fide  intention  of  continuing  to 
pursue   a  full-time   course   of   education   or 
training  during  the  semester  or  other  enroll- 
ment period  Immediately  following  the  In- 
terim or  during  periods  of  reasonable  dura- 
tion during  which,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  he  Is  prevented  by  factors  beyond 
his  control  from  pursuing  hU  education.  A 
chUd  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  student 
under  this  Act  during  a  period  of  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2(14)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"'Child',  'grandchUd'.  brother',  and  sUter' 
includes  only  a  person  who  Is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  who,  though  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over,  la  (1)  whoUy  dependent  upon 
the  employee  and  Incapable  of  self-support 
by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  disability, 
or  (2)  a  student  as  defined  in  paragraph  (19) 
of  this  section." 

TIM*    TO«    COMMkNCXMENT    Of    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "more  than  twenty- 
eight  days"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"more  than  fourteen  days". 


UAXIMTTM  AKD  MUnUtTM  UMITS  OT  DISABIUrT 
COMPENSATION    AMD    ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

■(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  m  subsection 
(c).  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
exceed  the  foUowlng  percentages  of  the  ap- 
plicable national  average  weekly  wage  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 

(8): 

"(A)  126  per  centum  or  $167,  whichever 
is  greater  during  the  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1973. 

"(B)  160  per  centum  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1.  1973,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1974. 

"(C)  175  per  centum  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1974,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976. 

•(D)  200  per  centum  beginning  October  1, 

1975. 

"(2)  Compensation  for  total  dlsabUlty 
shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
applicable  national  average  weekly  wage  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(3),  except  that  If  the  employee's  average 
weekly  wages  as  computed  under  section  10 
are  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  national 
average  weekly  wage,  he  shaU  receive  his 
average  weekly  wages  as  compensation  for 
total  disability. 

•'(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  June  30 
of  each  year,  and  in  any  event  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1  of  such  year,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  national  average  weekly  wage  for 
the  most  recent  three  consecutive  calendar 
quarters  ending  June  30.  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  the  applicable  national  aver- 
age weekly  wage  for  the  period  beginning 
with  October  1  of  that  year  and  ending  with 
September  30  of  the  next  year.  The  Initial 
determination  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

••(c)  The  maximum  rate  of  compensation 
for  a  nonappropriated  fund  Instrumentality 
employee  shall  be  equal  to  66%  per  centum 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  established 
for  a  Federal  employee  In  grade  0&-12  by 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  minimum  rate  of  compensation  for 
such  an  employee  shall  be  equal  to  66  "4  per 
centum  of  the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay 
established  for  a  Federal  employee  In  grade 
GS-2  by  such  section. 

•'(d)  Determinations  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  period  shall  apply  to  em- 
ployeeo  or  survivors  currently  receiving  com- 
pensation for  permanent  total  dlsabUlty  or 
death  benefits  during  such  period,  as  well  as 
those  newly  awarded  compensation  during 
such  period."  ^  ^  k_ 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  20  thereof  as  paragraph  21  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph  19 
the foUowlng: 

"(20)  The  term  'national  average  weekly 
wage'  means  the  national  average  weekly 
earnings  of  production  or  nonsupervlsory 
workers  on  private  nonagrlcultural  payrolls/' 
(c)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

••(d)(1)  If  an  employee  Is  receiving  com- 
pensation for  permanent  partial  dlsabUlty 
pursuant  to  section  8(c)  (l)-(20)  and  there- 
after dies  from  causee  other  than  the  Injury, 
the  total  amount  of  the  award  unpaid  at  the 
time  of  death  shall  be  payable  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  his  survivors,  as  foUows- 

"(A)  If  the  employee  Is  survived  only  by  a 
widow  or  widower,  such  unpaid  amount  of 
the  award  shall  be  payable  to  such  widow 
or  widower. 

"(B)  If  the  employee  la  survived  only  by 
a  chUd  or  ohUdren,  such  unpaid  amount  of 
the  award  shall  be  paid  to  such  chUd  or  chil- 
dren In  equal  shares. 
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"(01  if  the  employee  is  survived  by  a 
Jl'  or  widower  and  a  chUd  or  children. 
rTunpald  amount  of  the  award  shaU  be 
SWwe  to  such  survivors  In  equal  shares, 
•^D)  If  there  be  no  widow  or  widower  and 
«,  iiHVlvlng  ChUd  or  chUdren,  and  the  bene- 
S^^vable  mdlvlduaUy  to  other  survivors, 
L^d^'iJinlned  in  each  ca^  by  multiplying 
Inch  unpaid  amount  of  the  award  by  the 
SSoprl^  percentage  specified  in  section 
0  Lereeate  less  than  such  unpaid  amount  of 
thrawwd.  then  such  unpaid  amount  of  the 
i«ard  shall  be  paid  to  such  other  survivors, 
rtivlded  so  that  each  survivor  receives  the 
ime  proportion  of  such  unpaid  amount  of 
thTsward  as  his  benefits  payable  bear  to  the 
uBjregste  of  benefits  payable. 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  limitation 
IB  section  9.  the  total  amount  of  any  award 
for  Dermanent  partial  dlsabUlty  pursuant  to 
Mcttoa  8(c)  (l)-(20)  unpaid  at  time  of  death 
SiU  be  payable  In  full  In  the  appropriate 
distribution. 

"(3)  If  an  employee  is  receiving  compensa- 
tion for  permanent  partial  dlsabUlty  pur- 
reant  to  section  8(c-21)  and  thereafter  dies 
from  causes  unrelated  to  the  Injury,  survivors 
ShaU  receive  death  benefits  as  provided  In 
lectlon  9(b) -(g).  except  that  the  percentage 
arures  therein  shall  be  applied  to  the  weekly 
compensation  payable  to  the  employee  at  the 
time  of  his  death  miUtlplled  by  1.5.  rather 
than  to  his  average  weekly  wages. 

"(4)  An  award  for  dlsabUlty  may  be  made 
after  the  death  of  the  Injured  employee.  Ex- 
cept where  compensation  Is  payable  under 
8(c-ai) .  If  there  be  no  survivors  as  prescribed 
In  this  section,  then  the  compensation  pay- 
able under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  to 
the  special  fund  established  under  section 
44(s)  of  this  Act." 

"(d)  The  first  phrase  of  section  9  of  such 
Act.  preceding  the  first  colon.  Is  amended 
toreadasfoUows: 

"If  the  Injury  causes  death,  or  If  the  em- 
ployee who  sustains  permanent  total  dls- 
abUlty due  to  the  Injury  thereafter  dies  from 
causes  other  than  the  Injury,  the  compensa- 
tion shaU  be  known  as  a  death  benefit  and 
ihaU  be  payable  In  the  amount  and  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  persons  foUowlng : " 

(e)  Section  14  ot  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subeeotlon  (m) . 

MXDICAL    SXBVICES 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


MEDICAL    SERVICES     AND     SUPPLIES 

"Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  employer  shaU  furnish 
such  medical,  surgical,  and  other  attendance 
or  treatment,  niorse  and  hospital  service, 
medldne,  crutciiee,  and  api)aratU8,  for  sux^ 
period  as  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  the 
process  of  recovery  may  require. 

"(b)  The  employee  shall  have  the  right  to 
chooee  an  attending  physician  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  to  provide  medical  care  under 
this  Act  as  hereinafter  provided.  If.  due  to 
the  nature   of   the   Injury,   the   employee   la 
unable  to  select  his  physlclaji  and  the  nature 
ot  the   Injury   requires   Immediate   medical 
treatment  and  care,  the  employer  shaU  select 
a  physician  for  him.  The  Secretary  shaU  ac- 
tively supervise  the  medical  care  rendered  to 
Injured  employees,  shall  require  periodic  re- 
ports as  to  the  medical  care  being  rendered  to 
Injured  employees,   shall   have   authority  to 
determine  the  necessity,  character,  and  suffi- 
ciency of  any  medical  aid  furnished  or  to  be 
furnished.  Euxd  may.  on  his  own  Inltlaitlve 
or  at  the  request  of  the  employer,  order  a 
change  of  physicians  or  hospitals  when  In 
his  Judgment   such  change  Is  desirable  or 
neceesary  in  the  Interest  of  the  employee. 
Change  of  physicians  at  the  request  ot  em- 
I^oyeee  shall  be  permitted  to  accordance  wtth 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  designate  author- 
ized physicians  who  are  to  render  medical 
care  \mder  the  Act.  The  names  of  physicians 


so  designated  in  the  connnunlty  shall  be 
made  avaUable  to  employees  through  posting 
or  In  such  other  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(d>  The  employee  shaU  not  be  entitled  to 
recover  any  amount  expended  by  hUn  for 
medical  treatment  or  services  unless  he  shaU 
have  requested  the  employer  to  furnish  such 
services  or   to  authorize  provision  of  such 
services  by  the  physician  selected  by  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employer  shall  have  refused 
or  neglected  to  do  so,  or  unless  the  nature  of 
the  Injtiry  required  such  treatment  and  serv- 
ices and  the  employer  or  his  superintendent 
or  foreman  having  knowledge  of  such  Injury 
ShaU  have  neglected  to  provide  or  authorize 
the  same;  nor  shaU  any  claim  for  medical  or 
surgical  treatment  be  valid  and  enforceable, 
as  against  such  employer,  unless  within  ten 
days  following  the  first  treatment  the  physi- 
cian giving  such  treatment  furnish  to  the 
employer  and  the  Secretary  a  report  of  such 
Injury  and  treatment,  on  a  fcarm  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may,  how- 
ever, excuse  the  faUure  to  furnish  such  re- 
port within  ten  days  when  he  finds  It  to  be 
to  the  Interest  of  justice  to  do  so,  and  he 
may.  upon  application  by  a  party  to  Interest, 
make  an  award  for  the  reasonable  value  of 
such  medical  or  surgical  treatment  so  ob- 
tained by  the  employee.  If  at  any  time  the 
employee    unreasonably    refuses    to    submit 
to  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  or  to  an 
examination  by  a  physician  selected  by  the 
employer,  the  Secretary  may,  by  order,  sus- 
pend the  payment  of  further  compensation 
during  such  time  as  such  refusal  continues, 
and  no  compensation  shaU  be  paid  at  any 
time  during  the  period  of  such  suspension, 
unless     the     circumstances     jtistlfVed     the 
refusal. 

"(e)   In  the  ©vent  that  medical  queetlons 
are  raised  In  any  case,  the  Secretary  shaU 
have  the  power  to  cause  the  employee  to  be 
examtoed  by  a  physician  employed   or  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  and  to  obtato  from 
such  physician  a  report  contatolng  his  esti- 
mate of  the  employee's  physical  Impairment 
and  such  other  Information  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Any  party  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
such  report  may  request  a  review  or  reexami- 
nation of  the  employee  by  one  or  more  differ- 
ent physicians  employed  or  selected  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shaU  order  such  re- 
view or  reexamination  unless  he  finds  that 
It   is   clearly  unwarranted.  Such   review  or 
reexamination  shaU  be  completed  wlthto  two 
weeks  from  the  date  ordered  unless  the  Sec- 
retarv   finds   that   because   of   extraordinary 
circumstances  a  longer  period   Is  required. 
The  Secretary  shaU  have  the  power  In  his 
discretion  to  charge  the  cost  of  examination 
or  review  tinder  this  subeectlon  to  the  em- 
ployer. If  he  is  a  self-insurer,  or  to  the  insur- 
ance company  which  is  carrying  the  risk.  In 
appropriate    cases,    or    to    special    fund    In 
Sec.  44. 

"(f)    An  employee  shall   submit  to   such 
physical   examination  at  such  place  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  The  place,  or  places. 
ShaU    be    designated    by   the   Secretary   and 
shall  be  reasonably  convenient  for  the  em- 
ployee.  No  physician   selected   by  the   em- 
ployer, carrier,  or  employee  shall  be  preeent 
at  or  participate  In  any  manner  in  such  ex- 
amtoatlon.    nor   shaU    conclusions    of    such 
physicians  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  Im- 
pairment   or    the    cause    of    Impairment    be 
avaUable  to  the  examtoing  physician  unless 
otherwise  ordered,   for  good   cause,   by  the 
Secretary.   Such   employer   or   carrier   shall, 
upon  request,  be  entitled  to  have  the  em- 
ployee examtoed  Immediately  thereafter  and 
upon  the  same  premises  by  a  qualified  physi- 
cian or  physicians  In  the  presence  of  such 
physician  as  the  employee  may  select,  if  any. 
Proceedings  shall  be  suspended  and  no  com- 
pensation shaU  be  payable  for  any  period 
during  which  the  employee  may  refuse  to 
submit  to  examination. 

"(g)  AU  feee  and  other  charges  for  medical 


examinations,  treatment,  or  service  sbaU  be 
limited  to  such  charges  as  prevaU  to  the  com- 
munity for  such  treatment,  and  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  B»cnx*ry.  The  Sec- 
retary ShaU  issue  regulations  limiting  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  medical  expenses  charge- 
able against  the  employer  without  authorica- 
tlon  by  the  employer  or  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  The  liability  of  an  employer  for  med- 
ical treatment  as  hereto  provided  shaU  not 
be  affected  by  the  fact  that  his  employee  was 
tojured  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  a 
third  party  not  In  the  same  employ,  or  that 
suit  has  been  brought  against  such  third 
party.  The  employer  shaU,  however,  have  a 
cause  of  action  against  such  third  party  to 
recover  any  amounts  paid  by  him  for  such 
medical  treatment  In  like  manner  as  pro- 
vided to  section  38(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(1)  Unless  the  parties  to  the  claim  agree, 
the  Secretary  shaU  not  employ  or  select  any 
physician  for  the  purpose  of  making  exami- 
nations or  reviews  tinder  subsection  le)  of 
this  section  who,  during  such  employment, 
or  during  the  period  of  two  years  prior  to 
such  employment,  has  been  employMl  by,  or 
accepted  or  participated  to  any  fee  relating 
to  a  workmen's  compensation  claim  from  any 
insurance  carrier  or  any  self -insurer." 

DISnGTTXZMKNTS 

Sec.  7.  Section  8(c)  (20)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(20)  Disfigurement;  Proper  and  equitable 
oompensatlon  not  to  exceed  (3,500  shaU  be 
awarded  for  serlotis  disfigurement:  (A)  of 
the  face.  head,  or  neck;  or  (B)  of  other 
normaUy  expoeed  areas  likely  to  handicap 
the  employee  In  securing  or  maintaining  em- 
ployment." 

BFECIAL    njND 

SBC.  8.  (a)  Section  44(a)  of  the  Longshore- 
man's and  Harbor  Workers'  compensation 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a  period  after  the 
WD(d  "fund"  to  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  dieting  the  remainder  of  the  sentence, 
(b)  Section  44(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(c)  Payments  into  such  fund  shaU  be 
made  as  f  oUows: 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determtoes 
that  there  is  no  person  entitled  under  this 
Act  to  compensation  for  the  death  of  an 
employee  which  would  otherwise  be  com- 
pensable under  this  Act.  each  appropriate 
employer  shaU  pay  (6.000  as  compensation 
for  the  death  of  such  an  employee. 

•'(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  prob- 
able ezpensee  of  the  fund  during  that  cal- 
endar year  and  each  carrier  or  self- Insurer 
shaU  make  payments  Into  the  fund  on  a 
prorated  assessment  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
proportion  that  the  total  compensation  and 
medical  payments  made  on  risks  covered  by 
this  Act  by  each  carrier  and  self- Insurer 
bears  to  the  total  of  such  payments  made 
by  aU  carriers  and  self-Insurers  under  the 
Act  to  the  prior  calendar  year  In  accordance 
with  a  formula  and  schedtUe  to  be  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  matotato  adequate  reserves  In 
the  fund. 

"(8)  All  amounts  collected  as  fines  and 
penalties  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shaU  be  paid  Into  such  fund. 

"(4)  (A)  Per  the  purpoee  of  making  rules. 
regulations,  and  determinations  under  this 
section  under  and  for  providing  enforcement 
thereof,  the  Secretary  may  Investigate  and 
gather  appropriate  <ista  from  each  carrier 
and  self-lnswer.  Bor  that  purpoee,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  and  Inspect  such  places  and 
records  (and  make  such  transcriptions 
thereof),  question  such  employees,  and  in- 
vestigate such  facts,  conditions,  practices,  or 
matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

"(B)    Each  carrier  and  self-Insurer   shall 
make.  keep,  and  preserve  such  records,  and 
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omMb  «uch  T«portB  and  provide  such  addl- 

tion  or  order  or  the  Secretary,  m  the  Secre- 
S  dU^  neceeaary  or  »pproprt»f  to  carry 
^hiTreeDOMlbUltlee  under  thU  aectlon 
""•■  ,cT  ^.^^  purp<«e  of  any  hearing  or  In- 
♦.«t!on  related  todetermlnatlona  or  the 
ror^ernt'of^e  provUlona  ot  ^^^^^^ 
t>,«  nrovUlone  of  sections  9  and  10  (relating 
rthTarndance  or  wnn««es  and^th^pr^o- 

rr.eS'.rr^i'c^on  .ct  Of  S^ 

^hin>  ^Se  runSlctlon.  power.,  and  duties 
°^^^•t:^«oT^''^t'°such  Ac*  U  further 
amend^by  adding  the  follc-t-«^/V^ 
sactlon    (d).    and   renumbering    the    suDse- 

^Td)"^''"."'^«**'y   •"^^-♦^   *°   ^ 

«^hir.f.:-eL^-H 

d^L=o^/"pir-£r2^t 

r.^hV"s:Se°tar?.  I^*^?^  lI^uT^UT- 

H^e^^^ordi-t'r^tor^^^^^^^^^^ 
=4rCsSi."of-s-^^nrr=^2 

'^rS!"i:cT"n''^*o?-"such   Act   18   further 
Jend^braddlng  the  following  new  sub- 

"^"r-rie  ;^ds  of  thl.  fund  Shall  be 
available  for  payments: 

•Ml)  Pursuant  to  aectlon  10  and  U  vrttii 
r«,nect  to  initial  and  subsequent  annual  ad- 
ms?men«  m  compensation  for  tot^ei^a- 
nent  disability  or  death  which  oocuri>sd  prior 
^  the  effective  date  of  this  »"»7«"°\^„ 

••(S)   under  section  8  (f)   and  (g).  unaer 
«K;tlon  18(b).  and  under  section  39(c). 
^•(3)  T^  nipay  the  sums  deposited  In  the 
fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

••(4)  To  defray  the  expense  of  making 
examinations  as  provided  In  "^^""J^      ^ 

■•(1)  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  tne 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  complete  audit  of  the  fund. 

tNJTjaY   rOlAOWINO   PRKVIOtm  MPAlRMnJT 

a«c    9    (a)   Section  8(f)(1)   of  the  Long- 
sh^men's  and  Harbor  Workers"  Compensa- 
Uon  Act  18  amended  to  read  as  fo»°'8-   ^  ^ > 
In  anv  case  In  which  an  employee  having 
an  existing  permanent  partial  disability  suf- 
fers mjury.  the  employer  shaU  provide  com- 
pensation for  such  disability  as  U  found  to  be 
Attributable  to  that  Injury  based  upon  the 
average  weekly  wage*  of  the  employee  at  the 
?lm7l.f  the  injury.  U  foUowtag  an  injury 
faUlng  within  the  provisions  of  section  8(c) 
(iV-raO).  the  employee  Is  totiOly  and  per- 
tinently   disabled,    and    the    dlsabUlty    la 
found  not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  Injury,  the 
smployer  shaU  provide  compensation  for  the 
applicable  prt»cribed  period  of   weeks  pro- 
vided for  in  that  aectlon  few  the  subsequent 
inlviry   or  for  one  hundred  and  four  weeks, 
whichever  Is  the  greater.  In  all  other  caaes  of 
total  permanent  dlaabUlty  or  of  death,  found 
not  to  be  due  solely  to  that  Injury,  of  an  em- 
ployee having  an  existing  permanent  partial 
dlsabUlty,  the  employer  shall  provide  m  ad- 
dition   to    oompenaatlon    under    paragraphs 
(b)    and   (e)    of  this  secUon.  compensation 
payment*  or  death  benafits  for  one  hundred 
iind  four  weeks  only.  If  foUowlng  an  Injury 
faUIng  within  the  provlalona  of  8(c)    (1)- 
(20)    the  employee  has  a  permanent  partial 
dlaabUlty  and  the  dlaabUlty  U  found  not  to 
be  due  solely  to  that  injury,  and  such  dlsabU- 
Ity  is  materlaUy  and  subetantlally  greater 
than  that  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  subsequent  Injury  alone,  the  employer 
■haU  provide  oompenaatlon  for  the  appli- 
cable period  of  weeks  ptorlded  for  in  that 


aecUon  for  the  subsequent  Injury,  or  for  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks,  whichever  la  the 
greater. 

"In  all  other  cases  which  the  employee  has 
a  permanent  partial  dlsablUty,  found  not 
to  be  due  solely  to  that  Injury,  and  such  dla- 
abUlty Is  miaterlaUy  and  subetantlally  greater 
than  that  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  subsequent  Injury  alone,  the  employer 
ShaU  provide  In  addition  to  compensation  un- 
der paragraphs  (b)  and  (e)  of  thla  section, 
oompenaatlon  for  one  hundred  and  four 
weeks  only.  After  cessation  of  the  payments 
for  the  period  of  weeks  provided  for  herein, 
the  employee  or  his  survivor  entitled  to  bene- 
flU  shall  be  paid  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pensation that  would  be  due  out  of  the  spe- 
cial fund  established  In  section  44." 

(b)  Section  8(f)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2) . 

DXATH  l»M«ri'fB 

3»c.  10.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "$400"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "H.OOO" 

(b)  Sections  9(b)  and  (c)  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  "36"  and  "15"  wherever 
they  appear,  and  substituting  "50"  and 
"ie%"  respectively. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(d)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If 
there  be  no  stirvivlng  wife  or  husband  or 
chUd.  or  if  the  amount  payable  to  a  surviv- 
ing wife  or  husband  and  to  chUdren  shaU 
be  less  In  the  aggregate  than  66%  per  centtim 
of  the  average  wages  of  the  deceased;  then  for 
the  support  of  grandchUdren  or  brothers  and 
sisters.  If  dependent  upon  the  deceased  at  the 
time  of  the  Injury,  and  any  other  persons 
who  satisfy  the  definition  of  the  term  'de- 
pendent' in  section  152  of  title  26  of  the 
United  States  Code,  but  are  not  otherwise 
eligible  under  this  section.  20  per  centiim  of 
such  wages  for  the  support  of  each  such  per- 
son during  such  dependency  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  parent,  or  grandparent,  of  the 
deceased  if  dependent  upon  him  at  the  time 
of  the  Injury,  26  per  centxun  of  such  wages 
during  such  dependency. 

(d)  Section  9(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(e)  In  computing  death  benefits  the  av- 
erage weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  shaU  be 
considered  to  have  been  not  less  than  the 
applicable  national  average  weekly  wage  as 
prescribed  In  section  6(b)  but  the  total 
weekly  benefits  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  deceased." 

DITEKMINATION  OF  PAT 

Sbc.  11.  Section  10  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Effective  October  1  of  each  year,  the 
compensation  or  death  benefits  payable  for 
permanent  total  disability  or  death  arising 
out  of  injurlee  sxistalned  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In- 
creased by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percent- 
age (If  any)  by  which  the  applicable  national 
weekly  wage  for  the  period  beginning  on  such 
October  1.  as  determined  under  section  6(b), 
exceeds  the  applicable  national  average  week- 
ly wage,  as  so  determined,  for  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  preceding  October   1. 

•(g)  The  weekly  compensation  after  ad- 
justment under  subsection  (f)  shaU  be  fixed 
at  the  nearest  dollar.  No  adjustment  of  less 
than  $1  shall  be  made,  but  In  no  event  shall 
compensation  or  death  benefits  be  reduced, 
"(h)  (1)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
compensation  to  which  an  employee  or  his 
survivor  la  entitled  due  to  total  permanent 
dlsabUlty  or  death  which  commenced  or  oc- 
cvirred  prior  to  enactment  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  adjusted.  The  amount  of  such  ad- 
justment ahaU  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  by  designat- 
ing as  the  employee's  average  weekly  wage 
the  national  average  weekly  wage  and  (A) 
computing  the  compensation  to  which  such 
employee  or  survivor  would  be  entitled  if  the 
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disabling  Injury  or  death  had  occurred  on 
the  day  foUowlng  such  enactaent  date  tad 
(B)    subtracting    therefrom   the   compensa- 
tion to  which  such  employee  ot  survivor  was 
entitled  on  such  enactment  date;  except  that 
no  such  employee  or  survivor  shall  receive 
total  compensation  amounting  to  less  than 
that  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  such  en- 
actment  date.  Notwtthatandlng  the  forego. 
ing  sentence,  where  such  an  employee  or  hla 
siirvlvor  waa  awarded  compensation  as  the 
result  of  death  or  permanent  total  dlaabUlty 
at  less  than  the  maximum  rate  that  was  pro- 
vided In  thla  Act  at  the  time  of  the  Injury 
which  resulted  In  the  death  or  dlaabUlty, 
then  hU  average  weekly  wage  ahaU  be  deter- 
mined by  increasing  hia  average  weekly  wage 
at  the  time  of  such  injury  by  the  percentage 
which  the  national  average  weekly  wage  has 
increaaed   between   the   year   In   which  the 
Injury  occurred  and  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. Where  such   Injury  occurred  prior  to 
1947,  the  Secretary  shaU  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  such  econonUc  data  as  he  deems  rele- 
vant, the  amount  by  which  the  employee's 
average  weekly  wage  shaU  be  increaaed  for 
the  pre- 1947  period. 

"(2)  Fifty  per  centum  of  any  additional 
compensation  or  death  benefit  paid  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  adjustment  required  by  para- 
graphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  thla  subsection  shaU 
be  paid  out  of  the  special  fund  established 
under  section  44  of  such  Act,  and  50  per 
centum  shaU  be  paid  from  appropriations. 
"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  Bubsections  (f) 
and  (g)  an  injury  which  resulted  In  perma- 
nent total  dlsabUlty  or  death  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  to  have  occurred 
on  the  day  following  such  enactment  date." 


•mrc  roR  noticb  and  cxaxus 
Sec.   12.    (a)    Section   12(a)    of  the  Long- 
shoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Notice  of  an  Injury  or  death 
in  respect  of  which  compensation  is  payable 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  given  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  Injury  or  death, 
or  thirty  days  after  the  employee  or  benefi- 
ciary is  aware  or  in  the  exercbe  of  reasonable 
diligence  should  have  been  aware  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  Injury  or  death  and  the 
employment.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  (1) 
to  the  deputy  conunlssloner  In  the  compen- 
sation district  In  which  the  Injury  occurred, 
and  (2)  to  the  employer." 

(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sxc.  13.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
m  this  section,  the  right  to  oompenaatlon  for 
disability  or  death  under  tlila  Act  shaU  be 
barred  unless  a  claim  therefor  U  filed  within 
one  year  after  the  Injury  or  death.  If  payment 
of  compensation  has  been  made  without  an 
award  on  account  on  such  Injury  or  death,  a 
claim  may  be  filed  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  last  payment.  Svich  claim  shaU  be 
filed  with  the  deputy  commissioner  In  the 
compensation  district  In  which  such  injury 
or  death  occurred.  The  time  for  filing  a  claim 
shaU  not  begin  to  run  until  the  employee  or 
beneficiary  la  aware,  or  by  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable dUlgence  shoiUd  hare  been  aware,  of 
the  relationship  between  the  injury  or  death 
and  the  employment." 

mS  FOR  SERVICES 

Sec.  13.  Section  28  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is 
amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(a)  If  the  employer  or  oarrler  declines  to 
pay  any  compensation  on  or  before  the  thir- 
tieth day  after  receiving  written  notice  of  a 
claim  for  compensation  having  been  fUed 
from  the  deputy  commissioner,  on  the  ground 
that  there  la  no  ability  for  compensation 
within  the  provisions  of  thla  Act,  and  the 
person  seeking  benefits  shall  thereafter  have 
utilized  the  services  of  an  attorney  at  law  In 
the  successful  prosecution  of  his  claim,  there 
shaU  be  awarded.  In  addition  to  the  award 
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of  oompaoMtlon,  in  a  oompensfttlon  order,  a 
-aaaoable  attorney's  fee  agaUist  the  em- 
olgMT  or  carrlsf  In  an  amount  approved  by 
tt^idaputy  oommlssloaAr,  Board,  or  court, 
u  the  case  may  be,  whlob  shaU  be  paid  di- 
rectly by  the  «nployer  or  carrier  to  the  at- 
torney for  the  claimant  In  a  lump  sum  after 
the  compensation  order  becomes  flnaL 

"(b)  If  the  employer  or  carrier  paya  or  ten- 
(jers  payment  of  oompenaatlon  without  an 
sward  pursuant  to  section  14  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  Aet,  and  thereafter  a  controversy  devel- 
op* over  the  amount  of  additional  compen- 
ntlon,  If  any,  to  which  the  employee  may  be 
entttlsd,  the  deputy  commJasloner  ahaU  aet 
the  matter  for  an  informal  conference  and 
following  such  conference  the  deputy  com- 
mjsiloner  shaU  recoaomend  in  writing  a  dla- 
poiltton  of  the  oontroveray.  If  the  employer 
or  carrier  refuse  to  accept  such  written  rec- 
ommendation, within  fourteen  days  after 
Its  receipt  by  them,  they  shaU  pay  or  tender 
to  the  employee  In  writing  the  additional 
oempenaation,  if  any,  to  which  they  believe 
the  en^loyee  is  entitled.  If  the  employee  re- 
fuses to  accept  such  payment  or  tender  of 
oompenaatlon.  and  thereafter  utilizes  the 
aarvloes  of  an  attorney  at  law,  and  if  the 
oompenaatlon  thereafter  awarded  Is  greater 
tban  the  amount  paid  or  tendered  by  the  em- 
ployer or  carrier,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
baaed  solely  upon  the  difference  between  the 
amoont  awarded  and  the  amount  tendered  or 
paid  thaU  be  awarded  In  addition  to  the 
■mount  of  compensatloo.  The  foregoing  sen- 
t«noe  ahaU  not  apply  If  the  controversy  re- 
lates to  degree  or  length  of  dlsabUlty,  and 
If  the  employer  or  carrier  offers  to  submit  the 
case  for  evaluation  by  physicians  employed 
or  selected  by  the  Secretary,  aa  authorized  In 
section  7(e)  and  offers  to  tender  an  amount 
of  compensation  based  upon  the  degree  or 
length  of  disability  found  by  the  independ- 
ent medical  report  at  such  tbne  as  an  evalu- 
ation of  disability  can  be  made.  If  the  claim- 
ant la  Buccessf lU  in  review  proceedings  before 
the  Board  or  court  in  any  such  case  an  award 
may  be  made  in  favor  of  the  claimant  and 
agiinst  the  employer  or  carrier  for  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  for  claimant's  counsel  In 
accord  with  the  above  provisions.  In  all  other 
caies  any  claim  for  legal  servlcea  ahaU  not  be 
asteaaed  against  the  employer  or  carrier. 

"(c)  In  all  cases  fees  for  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  claimant  shall  be  approved  in  the 
manner  herein  provided.  If  any  proceedings 
are  had  before  the  Board  or  any  court  for  re- 
view of  any  action,  award,  order  or  decision, 
the  Board  or  court  may  approve  an  attorney's 
fee  for  the  work  done  before  It  by  the  at- 
torney for  the  claimant.  An  approved  attor- 
ney's fee.  In  cases  In  which  the  obligation  to 
pay  the  fee  la  upon  the  claimant,  may  be 
made  a  Hen  upon  the  compensation  due  un- 
der an  award;  and  the  deputy  commissioner. 
Board  or  court  shall  fix  in  the  award  approv- 
ing the  fee,  such  lien  and  manner  of  payment. 
"(d)  In  cases  where  an  attorney's  fee  is 
awarded  against  an  employer  or  carrier  there 
n>ay  be  further  assessed  against  such  em- 
ployer or  carrier  as  costs,  fees  and  mileage 
for  necessary  wltneeses  attending  the  hear- 
ing at  the  instance  of  claimant.  Both  the 
necessity  for  the  witness  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  fees  of  expert  witnesses  must 
be  approved  by  the  hearing  officer,  the  Board 
or  court,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  amounts 
awarded  against  an  employer  or  carrier  as 
attorney's  fees,  coets,  fees  and  mUeage  for 
witnesses  shaU  not  in  any  respect  affect  or 
<Umlnlsh  the  compensation  payable  under 
this  Act. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  receives  any  fees, 
other  consideration,  or  any  gratiUty  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  as  a  representa- 
tive of  claimant,  unless  such  consideration  or 
gratuity  la  approved  by  the  deputy  commla- 
sloner,  Board,  or  court,  or  who  makes  It  a 
business  to  solicit  employment  for  a  lawyer 
or  for  himself  In  respect  of  any  riittm  ^ 
award  for  compensaUon,  shall  upon  convlc- 
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tlon  thereof,  for  each  oOenae  be  punished  by 
a  fine  at  not  more  tb«n  (•1X>00)  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  naore  tlum  (one  year), 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  tmprlaonment." 
Hwaanro  PROOMWiaa 

Sic.  14.  Section  19(d)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  any  hearing  held  under  thla  Aet 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  664  et  seq.  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Any  such  hearing 
ShaU  be  conducted  by  a  hearing  examiner 
qualified  under  section  3100  of  that  title.  All 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  now 
vested  by  this  Act  In  the  deputy  commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  such  bearings  shaU  he 
vested  In  such  duly  ^pointed  hearing 
examiners. 

KKVIBW  HrtARD 

Sw.  16.  (a)  Section  21(b)  of  the  Ix>ng- 
shoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  aniended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Benefits  Review  Board  which  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  ^>pointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  among  Individuals  who  are 
eqieclaUy  qualified  to  serve  on  such  Board. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  chairman." 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrjrlng  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act,  two  members  of  the 
Board  BhaU  constitute  a  quorum  and  official 
action  can  be  taken  only  on  the  afllrmatlye 
vote  of  at  least  two  members, 

" (3)  The  Board  shall  be  authorized  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  raising  a  substantial 
question  of  law  or  fact  taken  by  any  party  In 
Interest  from  decisions  with  respect  to  claims 
of  employees  under  this  Act  and  the  exten- 
sions thereof.  The  Board's  orders  shaU  be 
based  upon  the  hearing  record.  The  findings 
of  fact  In  the  decision  under  review  by  the 
Board  shaU  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  the  record  considered  aa 
a  whole.  The  payment  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired by  an  award  ahaU  not  be  stayed  pend- 
ing final  decision  In  any  such  proceeding  un- 
less ordered  by  the  Board.  No  stay  shall  be 
Issued  unless  Irreparable  Injury  would  other- 
wise ensue  to  the  employer  or  carrier. 

"(4)  The  Board  may,  on  Its  own  motion 
or  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  remand 
a  case  to  the  hearing  examiner  for  further 
appropriate  action.  The  consent  of  the  par- 
ties In  Interest  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to 
a  remand  by  the  Board. 

"(c)  Any  person  adversely  affected  ar  ag- 
grieved by  a  final  order  of  the  Board  may  ob- 
tain a  review  of  that  order  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  Injury  occurred,  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  sixty  days  foUowlng  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  Board  order  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to 
the  Board,  and  to  the  other  p>artlas,  and 
thereupon  the  Board  shaU  file  In  the  court 
the  record  In  the  proceedings  aa  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shaU  have  Juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  shaU  have  the 
power  to  give  a  decree  affirming,  modifying, 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  order 
of  the  Board  and  enforcing  same  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  order  Is  affirmed  or  modified. 
The  orders,  writs,  and  processes  of  the  court 
In  such  proceedings  may  run,  be  served,  and 
be  returnable  anywhere  In  the  United  States. 
The  payment  of  the  amounts  required  by  an 
award  shall  iu>t  be  stayed  pending  final  deci- 
sion In  any  such  proceeding  unless  ordered 
by  the  court.  No  stay  shaU  be  Issued  unless 
Irreparable  Injury  would  otherwise  ensue  to 
the  employer  or  carrier.  Tbm  order  of  the 
cotirt  allowing  any  stay  ^•tiall  contain  a  spe- 
ctAe  finding,  based  upon  evMMkoe  submitted 
to   the   court   and   identified   by  reference 


thereto,  that  Irraparabla  damaga  would  ra« 
siUt  to  the  enq>loyer.  and  specifying  the  na- 
ture of  the  damage." 

(b)  Redeslgnata  aubaeotlons  (e)  and  (d)  of 
such  Act  as  (d)  and  (e),  re^>ectlTaly. 

(c)  Section  2  of  auch  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act  la  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragrai^  21  as  paragr^>h  32  and  inaerttng 
after  paragraph  20  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(31)  The  term  'Board'  shaU  maan  tha 
Benefits  Review  Board." 

(d)  Section  14(f)  of  such  Aet  Is  *t«aw.tf^ 
by  striking  evarythlng  after  the  words  "aae- 
tlon  21"  and  adding  In  lieu  theiaof  tha  fol- 
lowing: "and  an  order  staying  payment  haa 
been  Issued  by  the  board  or  court." 

(e)  aaotlODs  3S  and  97  of  such  Aet  arc  each 
ameadad  by  adding  "or  Board"  after  eyary 
refarenoe  to  "deputy  oommtaslonar". 

(f)  Section  28(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  term  "or  Board"  aftar  tha 
words  "deputy  commissioner". 

(g)  Section  33(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  term  "or  Board"  after  the  term 
"deputy  conmalasloner", 

(h)  Section  3S(e)(l)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "or  Board" 
after  the  term  "deputy  commissioner". 

(1)  Section  33(g)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  If  compromise  with  such  third  par- 
son Is  made  by  the  person  entitled  to  com- 
pensation or  such  representative  of  an 
amount  leas  than  the  compensation  to  which 
Buch  person  or  representative  would  be  en- 
titled to  under  this  Act.  the  employer  ahaU  be 
liable  for  compensation  aa  determined  in 
sulxllvlslon  (f)  only  if  the  written  approval 
of  such  compromise  is  obtained  from  tha 
employer  and  Its  Insuranoe  carrier  by  the 
person  entitled  to  compensation  or  such  rep- 
resentative at  the  time  of  or  prior  to  such 
compromise  on  a  form  provided  by  the  Sacra- 
tary  and  filed  In  the  oflloe  of  the  deputy  com- 
missioner having  Jurisdiction  of  such  Injury 
or  death  within  thirty  days  after  such  com- 
promise is  made." 

(J)  Section  38  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
addljig  the  words  "the  Board"  after  the  words 
"deputy  commlsslonar". 

(k)  Section  40(f)  of  auch  Act  Is  «tTTHiw>t^ 
by  adding  the  words  "oc  Board  member"  ba- 
fore  the  words  "deputy  comzntasloner,"  when- 
ever they  occur. 

(1)  Section  44(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "or  Board" 
after  the  words  "deputy  coounlsdonar". 

AFFXAaAMCS    FOa    SSCaXTAXT    OF    LABOa 

Sac.  16.  Section  21  (a)  of  the  Act  Is  inn«.r«v»fi 
to  read  as  f  oUowa : 

"Sac.  21a.  Attorneys  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  repreeent  the  Secretary,  the  dep- 
uty commissioner,  or  the  Board  In  any  court 
proceedings  under  section  21  or  other  prorl- 
slons  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  except  for  pro- 
ceedings In  the  8upreme>-Oourt." 

CLAIMANT  A^SISTAlrCB 

Sac.  17.  (a)  Section »fl»(c)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subeeo- 
tlon  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"(l)(c)  The  Secretary  ahaU,  upon  request, 
provide  persons  covered  by  this  Act  with  In- 
formation and  assistance  relating  to  the  Aet^ 
coverage  and  compensation  and  the  proce- 
dures for  obtaining  such  compensation  In- 
cluding assistance  In  prooeeslng  a  claim.  Tlia 
Secretary  may,  upon  request,  provide  persons 
covered  by  thla  Aet  with  legal  aaaistanoe  In 
prooeaslng  a  claim.  The  Secretary  ahaU  also 
provide  employeee  reoelvtng  compensation 
Information  on  medical.  manix>wer,  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  servioee  and  assist 
such  employees  in  obtaining  the  best  such 
services  available." 
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THBU>-r4BTT  VUMBSTT 

8»c.  18.   (•)   8«etlon  6  of  tb«  I«iigAow- 
m«n-8   and   H*rbor   Worton"   Oompen«»tlon 
Act  la  MiMndad  to  re«d  m  foUowa: 
acLvmrnma  or  wcmibt  akd  thikd-pabtt 

LIABniTT 

••8»c    5    (»)  Th«  lUbUlty  of  an  employtr 
pre8crlb«l  In  srctlon  4  tixmU  be  exclusive  and 
to  place  of  all  other  liability  of  such  employer 
to  the  employee,  hU  legal  representative,  hus- 
band or  wife,  parenU.  dependent*,  next  of 
kin.  and  anyone  otherwise  entitled  to  recover 
dAm«gM  from  auch  employer  at  law  or  In  ad- 
miralty on  account  of  such  Injury  or  death, 
except  that  if  an  employer  falU  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  compeniaUon  as  required  by  this 
Act.  an  injured  employee,  or  hla  legal  repre- 
sentative In  case  death  restUU  from  the  In- 
jury, may  elect  to  claim  compensation  under 
the  Act,  or  to  maintain  an  action  at  law  or 
m  admiralty  for  damages  on  account  of  such 
Injury  or  death.  In  such  action  the  defend- 
ant may  not  plead  as  a  defense  that  the  in- 
jury was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow 
servant,  nor  that  the  employee  assumed  the 
risk  of  his  employment,  nor  that  the  Injury 
was  due  to  the  contrlbtrtory  negligence  of  the 
employee. 

'•(b)   In  the  event  of  Injury  to  a  person 
covered  under  this  Act  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a  veeael.  then  such  person,  or  anyone 
otherwise   entitled   to   recover   damages   by 
reason  thereof,  may  bring  an  action  against 
such  vessel  as  a  third  party  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  33  of  this  Act, 
and  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
veeael  for  such  damages  directly  or  indirectly 
and  any  agreements  or  warranties  to  the  con- 
trary shall  be  void.  If  such  person  was  em- 
ployed by  the  vessel  to  provide  stevedoring 
servloee,  no  such  action  shall  be  permitted  If 
the  injury  was  catised  by  the  negligence  of 
peieona    engaged    In    providing    stevedoring 
servlcee  to  the  vessel.  If  such  person  was  em- 
phsyed  by  the  vessel  to  provide  ship  build- 
ing or  repair  servloee.  no  such  action  shall 
be  permitted  If  the  Injury  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  persons  engaged  in  providing 
ship  building  or  repair  services  to  the  vessel. 
The  liability  of  the  vessel  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  baaed  upon  the  warranty 
of  seaworthiness  or  a  breach  thereof  at  the 
time  the  Injury  occurred.  The  remedy  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  shall  be  exclusive  of 
all  other  remedies  against  the  vessel  except 
remedies  available  under  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  73  as  paragraph  23  and  Inserting 
after  paragraph  21  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(22)  The  term  'vessel'  means  any  vessel 
upon  which  or  In  connection  with  which  any 
person  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  Act 
suffers  Injury  or  death  arising  out  of  or  In 
the  course  of  his  employment,  and  said  vee- 
sel's  owner,  owner  pro  hac  vice,  agent,  opera- 
tor, charter  or  bare  boat  charterer,  master, 
ofDcer,  or  crew  member." 

PBORISmON  AOAINST  CEXTAIN  DISCBIMINATION 
AGAINST    EMPLOTEES 

Ssc.  10.  The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  40  and  50 
as  sections  50  and  61,  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  section  48  the 
following  new  section: 

"DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST    EMPLOYEES    WHO 
BUKC  PaOCKXDIMOa 

"Sec.  40.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer or  hla  duly  authorised  agent  to  dis- 
cbarge or  In  any  other  manner  discriminate 
ag&lsst  an  employee  m  to  his  employment  be- 
cause such  employee  has  claimed  or  at- 
tempted to  "'"-tT"  oompensatlon  from  such 
employer,  or  because  he  has  testified  or  Is 
about  to  testify  In  a  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  Any  employer  who  vUdates  this  section 


shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$100  or  more  than  •1,000,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  deputy  commlaeloner.  All  such 
penalties  shall  be  paid  to  the  deputy  com- 
missioner for  depoelt  in  the  special  fund  as 
described  In  section  44,  and  U  not  paid  coay 
be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought  to  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court.  Any 
employee  so  discriminated  against  shaJl   be 
restored   to   hla  employment   and   shaU   be 
compensated  by  his  employer  for  any  lo«  of 
wages   arising   out   of   such   discrimination: 
Provided.  That  If  such  employee  shall  cease 
to  be  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
employment,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  such 
restoration  and  compensation.  The  employer 
alone  and  not  hU  carrier  shall  be  liable  for 
such  penalties  and  payments.  Any  provision 
in  an  insurance  policy  undertaking  to  relieve 
the  employer  from  the  liability  for  such  pen- 
alties and  payments  shall  be  void." 

MISCELLANTOtrS  PSOWiaiONS 

SBC  20  (a)  Section  8(1)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  13  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

••(1)(A)  Whenever  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  It  IS  for  tf^e^^s^^  in- 
terests of  an  Injured  employee  entitled  to 
compensation,  he  may  approve  agreed  settle- 
ments of  the  interested  parties,  discharging 
the  liability  of  the  employer  for  such  com- 
oensatlon.  notwithstanding  the  provlaloM  of 
section  16(b)  and  section  le  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided That  If  the  employee  should  die  from 
causes  other  than  the  Injury  after  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  has  approved  an  agreed  set- 
tlement as  provided  for  herein,  the  sum  so 
M)proved  shall  be  payable,  m  the  manner 
prescribed  In  this  subsection,  to  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  enumerated  In  sub- 
division (d)  of  this  section: 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  It  Is  for  the  beet  Interests  of  the  Injured 
employee  entitled  to  medical  benefits,  he  may 
approve  agreed  settlements  of  the  Interested 
parties,  discharging  the  liability  of  «ie  em- 
ployer for  such  medical  benefits,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  16  of  this 
Act-  Provided.  That  if  the  employee  should 
die  from  causes  other  than  the  Injury  after 
the  Secretary  has  approved  an  agreed  settle- 
ment as  provided  for  herein,  the  sum  so  ap- 
proved shall  be  payable,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed In  this  subdivision,  to  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  eaiimerated  In  sub- 
division (d)  of  this  section."  ^  ^  ^ 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Where  a  trust  fund  which  compiles 
with  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947  (29  U5.C.  186 
(c) )  eetabllshcd  pursuant  to  a  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining agreement  In  effect  between  an  em- 
ployer and  an  employee  entitled  to  compen- 
sation under  this  Act  has  paid  disability 
benefits  to  an  employee  which  the  employee 
is  legaUy  obligated  to  repay  by  reason  of  his 
entitlement  to  compensation  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  a  lien  on  such 
compensation  in  favor  of  the  trust  fund  for 
the  amount  of  such  payments." 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (16)  and  (17)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtng  new 
subsection  (16)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections 2  (18),  (19),  (20).  (21),  (22),  and 
(23)  as  2  (17),  (18),  (10).  (20),  (21).  and 
(22),  respectively. 

"(16)  The  term  'widow  or  widowers'  In- 
cludes only  the  decedent's  wife  or  husband 
living  with  or  dependent  for  support  upon 
him  or  her  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death: 
or  living  apart  for  Justifiable  cause  or  by  rea- 
son of  his  or  her  desertion  at  such  time.  " 
(d)    Sections  8  and  0  of  the  Longshore- 


men's and  Harbor  Workers*  Compenaatton 
Act.  as  amended  by  this  Act,  further  amendM 
by  striking  the  phrase  "surviving  wife  or  de. 
pendent  husband"  each  time  It  appears  aBd 
inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  pbimae  "vrtdow  or 
widower". 


TXCHWICAI,  AMXKBIIKNT 

SBC.  21.  Section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  wort 
"nor"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 

"or". 

KFFBUllVS    DATS 

Sic.  22.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
RspoRT  OF  Director  or  Seuctivk  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Selective 
Service,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
June  30.  1072  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  FAcn-rnES  Project  Proposed  To  Bi 

UNDERTAKEN       POR       THE       ARMT       NATIONAL 
OCARO 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
rercrting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  a  facilities 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  " 

Reports  of  Comptrolucr  Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  to  Im- 
prove Accuracy  of  Air  Force  Requirements 
System  for  Reparable  Parts."  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  September  13.  1973 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "lACk  of  Au- 
thority Limits  Consumer  Protection:  Prob- 
lems in  Identifying  and  Removing  Prom  tte 
Market  Products  Which  Violate  the  Law". 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
September  14.  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated". 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Military  Or- 
der of  the  World  Wars,  Washington,  D.C.. 
supporting  the  space  shuttle  program;  to 
the   Committee  on   Aeronautical  and  Space 

Four  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars,  Wishii  gton.  D.C.. 
In  support  of  strong  and  ready  reserve  for^*^ 
and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  Armea 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Military  or- 
der of  the  World  Wars.  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
support  of  the  interim  agreement  on  cer- 
tain measures  with  respect  to  the  limitation 
of  strategic  offensive  arms  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 


September  U,  1972 

REPORTS  OP  COMMl'l'l'EEB 

XUe  foilowin*  reports  of  committees 
^ifft  submltited: 

By  Mr  BELLMON.  from  the  Ootnmtttee 
an  Uktartcn-  and  Insular  AffalTB,  with  amend- 

nsDits; 

H^B  14267.  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  dU- 
norttlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  p»y  a 
Cjanent  in  favor  of  the  DeUware  Tribe  of 
Tnrtfcn"  •''  Indian  Claims  OommlsBlOD  Do«*e* 
j^gJ^Mred  298,  and  the  Absentee  Deiawaw 
MDg  Of  Western  Oklahaim&,  and  oitbeas,  m 
TQiUAn  Claims  Commission  Docket  Numbered 
7I_  »nd  for  othear  purposes   (Kept.  No.  92- 

119B). 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 

HJl.  15927.  An  act  to  amend  the  R&Uroad 
Bittrement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  teoopo- 
i^y  20  per  centum  increase  In  annuities, 
,«!  for  other  purposes  (Eept.  No.  80-1127). 
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EXECDTrVT:  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBHIGHT,  from  the  C<Hnmlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations; 

Oeorge  Bu'ih,  of  Texas;  Christopher  H. 
Phillip*,  ot  Now  York;  and  Jewel  Uifontant, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  27th  ses- 
tlon  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nstloiu;  and 

W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr..  of  Georgia;  Julia 
Elvera  de  VlncenU,  of  Puerto  Rloo;  Gordon 
H.  Scherer,  of  Ohio;  Bernard  Za^porln,  of 
Virginia;  and  Robert  CarroU  Tjaon.  of  New 
York,  to  be  Alternate  Repreeentatlvee  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America  to  the  27th  seealon 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ENROLLED  BITJ.S  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  today, 
September  14,  1972,  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

HJL  8222.  An  act  to  correct  defldencles  In 
the  law  relating  to  the  crimes  of  counterfeit- 
ing and  forgery;  and 

HJl.  10670.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
a  Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  fcllowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tirais  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

3.3983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
pyramid  sales  schemes,  to  further  define  the 
term  "security,"  and  for  other  purposes, 
lieferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  *iTalr8. 
By  Mr.  BRc^cK: 

8.3084.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  Implement 
procedures  for  fiscal  controls  In  the  UJ3. 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

8. 3985.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Nenlta 
Corpuz.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jwllclary. 


By  Mr.  MATHXAB: 
S.  3988.  A  bUl  to  authortee  the  burial  of 
the  remains  of  Marie  E.  Newman  In  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  Va.  Referred  to  tb» 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ceawston,    Mr.    Stajtord,    Mr.    Wii,- 
LiABts,    Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Tavt,    Mr. 
Beau..  Mr.  Kxmkbit.  Mr.  MoifnaLB. 
Mr.  Pkix,  and  Mr.  Stkvxwson  ) : 
S.  3987.  A  blU  to  replaoe  the  Vocational 
RehabUitatlon  Act.  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional    and     comprehensive     rehabilitation 
services,  to  authorize  supplementary  funds 
for  vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  severely  handicapped   indi- 
viduals, to  expand  special  Federal  responsi- 
bilities and  research  and  training  with  re- 
spect to  handicapped  individuals,  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  for  the  Handloapped  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.   3988.  A  bUl  to  establish  a   temporary 
commUslon    to    conduct    a    comprehensive 
study  of  oertam  matters  relating  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Humphrey)  : 

SJ.  Res.  287.  A  Joint  resolution  providing 

for  a  special  deficiency  payment  to  certain 

wheat   farmers.   Referred   to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3983.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  pyramid  sales  schemes,  to  further  de- 
fine the  term  "security,"  and  for  other 
purposes.  Rererred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PTXAMID    SALXS    VEKTTTRES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  development  in 
the  financial  pnd  investment  field  that 
comes  under  the  heading  of  "pyramid 
sales  ventures,"  which  are  now  absorb- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
Americans'  savings,  promising  riches  In 
return,  and  yielding  very  little  return  In 
actuality.  The  schemes  that  are  promot- 
ed in  this  area  are  essentially  "chain- 
letter"  investments,  where  the  investor 
pays  the  seller  of  a  francliise  of  some 
nature  for  an  equity  interest,  and  there- 
after has  to  sutxiivide  and  sell  the  fran- 
chising interest  to  other  investors  in 
order  to  make  smy  money.  The  substan- 
tive business  with  which  the  franchise 
is  supposed  to  be  involved  is  not  really 
important  to  the  original  promoter  or 
to  the  unsuspecting  investors,  who  are 
persuaded  that  great  profits  are  to  be 
made  in  merely  being  an  intermediary  In 
the  f lu-ther  distribution  of  the  franchise. 

This  factor,  the  distrlbutkoi  of  trmns- 
f  erable  Interests,  automaitlcally  strikes  a 
chord  with  lawyers  and  those  famfllar 
with  the  securities  industry.  This  prac- 
tice is  nothing  less  than  the  sale  and 
distributicHi  of  securities,  which  brings 
these  practices  and  these  franchises  un- 
der the  scope  of  the  securities  laws.  The 
securities  laws  are  designed  to  obtain  the 
full  disclosure  of  Information  relevant  to 
the  investment  merits  of  securities  Issues 
and  to  require  the  regulation  of  the  indi- 


viduals and  firms  involved  In  the  secmi- 
tles  distribution  and  transfer  process. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to 
assure  the  American  investor,  by  means 
of  information  about  securities  and  by 
means  of  the  policing  of  activities  of  se- 
curities industry  operatives,  that  his  In- 
vestment in  securities  is  made  with  ade- 
quate knowledge  end  through  reputable 
and  honest  intermediaries.  These  laws 
are  not,  of  course,  intended  to  guarantee 
that  an  investor  will  make  money  on  an. 
investment,  or  that  it  is  rlskless.  They 
simply  seek  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  to 
evaluate  his  investment  and  to  know  that 
the  Intermediaries  involved  are  not  act- 
ing against  his  interests. 

In  the  case  of  psTumid  sales  schemes, 
the  investor  is  Investing  essentially  in  a 
security,  and  may  be  in  some  cases  acting 
as  an  unwitting  underwriter  under  the 
securities  laws.  The  BEC  has  approached 
the  promoters  of  these  schemes  to  obtain 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  securities 
laws,  and  has  not  received  a  great  deal 
of  cooperation.  They  are  now  t)eglnnln« 
court  action  to  compel  compliance  in  cer- 
tain cases  and  thereby  to  establish  case 
law  authority  which  will  presumably 
bring  other  offenders  into  compliance. 

However,  there  are  so  many  ramifica- 
tions of  these  types  of  schemes  that  case 
law  coverage  of  them  will  be  a  iMig  time 
in  being  fully  developed.  Therefore,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
statutory  coverage  of  these  types  of  se- 
curities, so  that  court  action  can  hope- 
fully be  prosecuted  more  expeditiously 
and  with  less  contention  about  what  is 
and  what  is  not  a  security.  Too  many 
peop'e  are  losing  money  now  because  the^ 
do  not  understand  wtiat  they  are  getting 
in  these  sales  ventures,  nd  this  amend- 
ment should  help  curtail  this  problem  at 
the  earliest  poss:':'.'*  time,  if  Congress  cant 
act  on  it  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.3983 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  Section  2(1)  of  the  Secur.Ui^ 
Act  of  1933  (15  U.8.C.  5  77b(l  i  )  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"As  used  in  this  paragraph  the  term  'Invest- 
ment contract'  shall  Include,  without  limita- 
tion, any  program,  contract,  or  ether  ar- 
rangement In  vfhlch  persons  Invest  in  a  com- 
mon enterprise  the  returns  of  which  depend 
upon  inducing  cxther  persons  to  participate 
or  invest  In  the  enterprise." 

SBC.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  Its  enaotment. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

8.  3984.  A  bin  to  Improve  and  imple- 
mmt  procedures  for  fiscal  controls  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  am  today, 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  Con- 
gress wltb  a  mechanism  to  establish  na- 
tional   priorities    and    control    Federal 
expenditures. 
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Our  Nation  \s  faced  with  a  national 
crisis  brought  about  by  uncontrolled  and 
misdirected  spending. 

This  fiscal  crisis  affects  every  Ameri- 
can: 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  average  fam- 
ily's share  of  our  national  budget  will 
have  risen  by  82  percent  f  ran  $2,022  to  a 
projected  lervel  of  IS,©*!.  Over  10  percwit 
of  the  family's  taxes  go  down  the  drain 
to  pay  for  the  annual  interest  on  the 
national  debt — a  debt  which  Is  aw>roach- 
Ing  one-half  trillion  dollars. 

Excessive  spending  wmtinues  to  push 
the  cost  of  food  so  high  that  even  meat 
is  almoBt  out  of  reach  of  the  average 
family. 

The  cost  of  housing  has  escalated  to 
the  point  that  the  average  family  finds 
It  virtually  impossible  to  own  its  own 
home  without  public  subsidy. 

And  now  we  are  faced  with  a  new  kind 
of  inflation.  Just  starting  to  take  hold 
are  fr«sh  pressures  that  push  up  living 
costs.  TTiey  center  on  the  expense  of 
cleaning  up  air  and  water,  fostering  con- 
sumerism, and  meeting  other  social  goals. 
Social  programs  account  for  about  half 
the  proposed  spending  for  the  1973  fiscal 
year  which  starts  July  1.  Costs  of  such 
programs  in  the  areas  of  education,  man- 
power, health,  income  security,  housing, 
civil  rights,  and  crime  reduction  are  es- 
timated at  *122  billion  in  the  coming  year 
out  of  total  projected  outlays  of  $246 
billion. 

The  problem  of  Federal  spending  is 
compounded  by  the  diversity  of  roles  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  asked  to 
pl^  in  the  Nation's  economy.  Setting 
priorities  no  longer  involves  simply  a  de- 
teRnination  of  how  much  of  the  Nation's 
resources  should  be  devoted  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose:  it  also  requires  a  human 
^udlt  about  how  each  purpose  can  best 
be  accomplished. 

At  present,  however.  Congress  lacks 
procedures  for  determining  spending 
goals  and  priorities.  As  a  first  step  to 
remedy  this.  Congress  should: 

First.  Project  all  major  Federal  ex- 
penditures over  a  5-year  period ; 

Second.  Evaluate  all  m^jor  Federal 
programs  at  least  once  every  3  years — 
zero  based  budgeting: 

Third.  Pilot  test  every  proposed  major 
Federal  program; 

Fourth.  Designate  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  evaluate  the  Federal 
budget  In  terms  of  priorities:  and 

Fifth.  Subject  Federal  programs 
financed  through  trust  fimds  to  the  an- 
nual appropriation  process  Just  as  other 
tax-supported  programs. 

WHY     IS     TH«     ISDIXAI.    BXJWWT    OUT    OF    CON- 
T«01.T PBXSBNT     CONCUBSMONAI,     BUDGBTABT 

pmoczas 

The  present  congressional  budgetarj' 
process  is  totally  incapable  of  responding 
coheelvely  to  either  the  Nation's  fiscal 
problems  or  the  obvious  need  to  establish 
responsive  national  priorities.  It  Ls  amaz- 
ing that  the  Federal  Oovemment's  legis- 
lative branch,  with  the  biggest  budget  in 
the  world,  has  such  poor  control  over 
its  fiscal  process. 

Even  though  the  first  day  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  was  Jxily  1.  It  may  be 
months  before  some  agencies  or  depart- 


ments will  know  how  much  they  can 
spend.  The  '  continuing  resolution"  is 
used  as  a  crutch  to  permit  agencies  to 
carry  on  while  Congress  catches  up  with 
what  It  should  have  done  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  For  example,  one  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971  was  not  passed  until  March  8. 
almost  9  months  after  the  beginning  of 
the  1972  fiscal  year. 

Under  present  budgetary  proce- 
dure, the  administration  submits  a  de- 
tailed budget  in  January,  but  no  single 
committee  chairman  or  congressional 
committee  ever  considers  the  Federal 
budget  in  its  entirety.  Congress  will  vote 
on  expenditures  in  more  than  a  dozen 
separate  appropriation  bills  this  year. 

This  year.  Congress  has  passed  or  con- 
sidered benefits  for  coal  miners,  ex-serv- 
icemen, retired  military  personnel,  pen- 
sioners, and  local  school  districts.  Each 
of  these  Items  was  considered  in  sepa- 
rate legislative  actions  without  any  co- 
ordination. The  Congress  treats  the  en- 
tire budget  as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  im- 
related  items. 

Added  to  this,  over  $128  bUllon  for 
open  ended  programs  and  fixed  costs  will 
be  expended  through  the  permanent  ap- 
propriation process  this  year.  No  ap- 
propriation bills  are  necessary. 

A  recent  example  of  this  practice  is  a 
1967  law  to  set  up  a  Federal  matching 
grant  program  for  social  services.  One 
dollar  of  State  money  could  get  $3  of 
Federal  money.  Without  any  congres- 
sional scrutiny,  the  $1.5  billion  expended 
in  this  program  last  year  has  Jumped  to 
applications  for  over  $4.7  billion  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Their  funding  is  au- 
tomatic, whether  they  are  valid  or  not. 
Congress  should  avoid  setting  up  such 
permanent  and  uncontrollable  mecha- 
nisms. All  expenditures  should  come  un- 
der the  normal  appropriation  process. 

Congress  refuses  to  consider  the  Fed- 
eral bxidget  as  an  important  instrument 
of  economic  policy.  It  merely  sets  up  pro- 
grams without  any  meaningful  legislative 
review.  We  need  a  systematic  budgeting 
process  to  coordinate  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

DOMESTIC  ASSISTAMCX  PKOORAltS 


The  Federal  Government  today  has 
lost  its  sense  of  direction  and  purpose  in 
developing  governmental  programs.  New 
programs  are  set  up  with  llttie  or  no  re- 
gard to  programs  already  in  existence. 
There  are  today  over   1,050  Federal 
dOTnestic  assistance  programs  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  possible  for  some  families 
to  be  eligible  for  and  to  receive  assistance 
imder  as  many  as  16  different  categories. 
This  type  of  dupllcatiwi  makes  it  almost 
Impossible  to  determine  the  number  of 
persons  actually  receiving  aid.  and  the 
amoimt  of  aid  received  by  each.  Pre- 
dictably, it  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  waste 
and  InefBciency  in  administration  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Worse,  some  who 
do  not  deserve  aid  obtain  it  while  others 
who  do  deserve  it  do  not — increasing 
alienation  and  frustration. 

Moreover,  results  of  programs  gener- 
ally are  not  evaluated  in  any  meaningful 
way.  Fot  example,  a  welfare  program  is 
not  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  success  in 
rehabilitating  individuals  and  reducing 
welfare  roles.  Instead,  results  are  meas- 


ured by  the  numb«r  ol  pwwms  on  wel- 
fare. Incredibly,  success  is  assodatod 
with  more  recipients,  rather  than  less. 

We  must  understand  that  not  an  prob- 
lems can  or  will  be  solved  by  either  pub- 
lic or  private  activities.  But  It  is  equally 
important  to  insist  that  whenever  gov- 
ernment at  any  level  gats  invcdved  in 
handling  a  problem,  it  should  be  solu- 
tion-oriented in  its  approcuih,  and  peo- 
ple-oriented in  its  implanentation.  TUt 
simply  is  not  the  case  today  in  program 
after  program. 

Federal  agencies  should  be  required  to 
present  reports  demonstrating  whatever 
substantive  progress  they  have  made  in 
solving  problems  before  they  sire  granted 
further  pubUc  support.  Billions  of  dollars 
spent  with  no  results  are  evidence  of 
either  ineptitude  on  the  part  of  admin- 
istrators or  programs  that  miss  the  tar- 
get. In  either  case  the  Congress  has 
failed  in  its  oversight  responsibility.  It 
is  evident  that  some  changes  must  be 
made.  Programs  should  be  solution- 
oriented  and  self-liquidating. 

EXCXaS   COVXKMMXNT    EZPENIHTCMS 

Total  expenditures  by  government  at 
all  levels  in  the  United  States  will  exceed 
$370  billion  this  year.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  will  spend  over  $250  bil- 
lion of  this  amount.  In  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  total  government  expendi- 
tures— Federal.  State,  and  local — have 
gone  from  about  18  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  to  over  33  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  govermnental  sector 
of  the  American  economy  is  growing 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  private 
sector. 

Today,  government  expenditures  have 
become  an  important  factor  during 
periods  of  inflation.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  inflationary  pressiues  on 
the  economy,  some  lawmakers  try  to 
place  the  entire  burden  on  the  private 
sector  by  calling  for  tax  increases.  In- 
stead, reducing  the  size,  number,  or  scope 
of  public  programs  of  questionable  value 
or  Twn.rginfti  value  would  have  a  far  great- 
er effect. 

THX   KFIXCT8   OF   TH«   GBOWTH   OF   GOTIRR- 
MDfT  XZFXHIIXTUKIS 

The  question  is:  What  is  the  con- 
sequence of  this  growth  of  tmcontrolled 
government  expenditures? 

First,   as  government  commands  an 
ever-increasing  portion  of  total  economic 
resources,  the  private  sector  is  deprived 
of  access  to  these  funds.  The  increas«i 
proportion  of  fimds  diverted  from  pri- 
vate to  public  use  deprives  the  private 
sector  of  Important  discretionary  income, 
which  is  needed  to  create  new  Jobs,  im- 
prove productive  capacity,  and  promote 
technological  progress.  The  end  result  is 
excessive  unemployment,  or  underem- 
ployment, a  slower  rate  of  growth,  and  a 
generally  lower  standard  of  living  for 
society.  And  slower  growth  produces  less 
tAx  revenue  to  finance  essential  govern- 
ment programs:  thus,  the  disease  is  self- 
perpetuatlng.  . 

A  second  result  of  the  increased  groww 
of  government  expenditures  is  Inflation 
in  the  private  economy.  Government  de- 
cisions are  generally  not  based  upon  the 
economic  return  that  will  result  from  a 


riven  expenditure.  Therefore,  the  price 
^t  government  wUl  pay  has  no  limit. 
Tbe  more  inroads  government  makes 
ioto  the  economy,  the  greater  the  com- 
oettdon  becomes,  forcing  prices  up. 

The  third  resvdt  of  higher  expenditures 
ultimately  is  higher  taxes.  This  causes 
an  Immediate  reduction  in  the  Income  of 
gome— or  all— segments  of  society. 

As  taxes  increase,  people  are  seldom 
content  to  cut  back  on  their  personal 
consumption.  Then,  the  pressure  be- 
comes more  intense  for  increases  in 
wages,  salaries,  and  dividends,  merely  to 
maintain  previous  levels  of  real  income, 
•nierefcre,  in  this  case,  every  Increase  in 
taxes  becomes  a  stimulant  to  inflation. 

While  some  Members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve the  answer  to  uncontrollable  gov- 
ernment expenditures  is  higher  taxes.  I 
am  of  the  firm  conviction  the  answer  lies 
In  better  control  over  the  budgetary 
process. 

Proponents  of  increased  government 
expenditures  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
government  spending  and  taxes  are  low- 
er as  a  proportion  of  the  gross  national 
pnxiuct  in  the  United  States  than  in 
some  other  western  countries.  What  a 
phoney  argument.  Must  we  continue  to 
export  Jobs  until  our  standard  of  living 
Is  as  low  as  our  competitors?  Must  stag- 
nation, or  worse,  be  the  price  of  follow- 
ing the  path  trod  by  others? 

Too,  such  a  comparison  implies  that 
there  is  still  room  for  more  expansion  of 
the  government  sector  without  hindering 
the  economy.  Such  reasoning  conven- 
iently overlooks  the  fact  that  these  coun- 
tries generally  have  an  even  worse  case 
of  Inflation  than  we  are  encountering — 
and  lower  real  income.  It  falls  to  recog- 
nize that  had  it  not  been  for  vast 
amounts  of  foreign  aid  and  American 
investment,  these  nations  probably  would 
never  have  experienced  the  type  of 
growth  they  have  enjoyed  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  No,  we  must 
chart  our  own  course. 

The  last  consequence  of  uncontrolled 
expenditures  is  the  failure  of  essential 
governmental  services.  We,  the  Congress, 
and  the  voters  must  realize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Just  caimot  throw 
more  money  at  a  problem  to  make  It  go 
away.  It  is  essential  that  the  old  Ideas 
hidden  In  womout  programs  give  way  to 
a  new  process. 

Some  of  the  framers  of  the  so-called 
Great  Society,  in  a  recent  report  Issued 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  disavowed 
that  social  experiment.  They  called  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  chftixge  its 
emphasis  from  providing  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  other  complex  schemes  for  aid- 
ing the  poor  to  "increasing  equality  of 
opportunity,  improving  the  quality  of 
public  services,  and  rescuing  the  environ- 
ment." If  the  framers  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety are  able  to  acknowledge  the  failure 
of  Its  methodology,  perhaps  it  is  time 
that  we,  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
appropriate  the  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams, also  take  another  look  at  them. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  we  have 
reached  a  crisis  stage  because  of  the 
growth  of  Government  expenditures.  It  is 
time  to  try  a  new  approach.  We  must 


subject  all  govemmentsd  programs  to  a 
reexamination.  A  sound  budgetary  proc- 
ess is  the  prime  requisite  to  provide  es- 
sential social  needs  within  an  expanding 
economy. 


A  Bui   TO   CONTROL   THE  rZDEEAL   ET7DGKT 

I  receive  letters  regularly  asking  me  to 
do  something  about  putting  controls  Into 
the  congressional  budgeting  process. 
People  Just  cannot  comprehend  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  spend  so  much 
money  with  so  few  tangible  results.  Nor 
csm  I. 

Because  of  this  pressure  to  do  some- 
thing positive  to  control  Federal  expend- 
itures. I  am  introducing  the  "Federal 
Act  To  Control  Expenditures  and  Up- 
grade Priorities." 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  to  restrain 
Federal  spending  Include  adoption  of  a 
congressional  budgeting  system  which 
facilitates  establishment  of  national 
goals  and  priorities  and  the  development 
of  a  method  of  reviewing  existing  pro- 
grams to  insure  their  effectiveness  for 
achieving  the  objectives  for  which  they 
were  created. 

JOINT    COMlCnTKX    AND     A    T,F<ITST.ATIV«    BUDOCT 


Titles  I  and  VI  of  this  bill  amend  the 
House  and  Senate  rules  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  This  joint 
committee  would  develop  a  legislative 
budget  of  a  guideline  nature  to  discour- 
age uncontrolled  Federal  spending  and 
foster  proper  implemraitatton  of  national 
goals  and  priorities. 

Such  a  Joint  committee  Is  essential  be- 
cause no  congressional  committee  today 
considers  the  relationship  of  Federal  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  in  the  budgetary 
process. 

A  Joint  congressional  committee  and 
a  legislative  budget  Is  not  a  new  idea.  The 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
enacted  both  craicepts.  But  the  Joint  com- 
mittee under  the  1946  act  proved  un- 
workable. The  102-member  committee 
was  too  large  and  understaffed,  and  its 
legislative  budget  proved  unworkable  be- 
cause of  inadequate  time  for  its  formu- 
lation. 

The  Joint  committee  or  the  legislative 
budget  provided  for  in  this  legislattMi 
remedies  earlier  defects  in  attempts  to 
reform  the  congressicaial  budgetary  sys- 
tem. Tltie  I  provides  for  a  standing  Joint 
committee  with  adequate  time  to  formu- 
late a  legislative  budget.  The  joint  com- 
mittee l£  streamlined  to  be  composed  of 
18  members  represented  by  three  mem- 
bers from  the  Senate  Appropriations  and 
Finance  Committees;  three  members 
from  the  House  Appropriations  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committees;  and  three 
members  at  large  from  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Furthermore,  the  Joint  committee  wUl 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  budgetary 
process  and  adequately  staffed. 

The  l^lslative  budget  provided  for  in 
this  bUl  Is  a  viable  mechanism  because  It 
establishes  budgetary  guidelines  without 
formal  enactment.  The  legislative  budget 
is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later 
than  May  31  of  each  year.  Legislative  and 
approprlatioiu  committee  work  will  not 
be  hindered,  but  a  systematic  analysis  of 


the  Federal  budget  will  be  made  before 
any  expenditure  is  authorized  or  appro- 
priated. 

The  legislative  budget  Is  to  Include — 
but  is  not  limited  to — the  estimated  re- 
ceipts and  proposed  expenditiires  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year;  the  maximum 
amoimt  of  projxjsed  expenditures  for 
each  major  category  of  expenditures; 
5-year  projections  of  estimated  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  the  aggregate  and 
in  program  detail  for  each  major  cate- 
gory of  expenditures;  and,  a  recommen- 
dation for  a  reduction  in  taxes  or  in  the 
public  debt  if  estimated  receipts  exceed 
expenditures  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  is 
to  consider  any  bill  reported  out  by  a 
committee  of  Congress  unless  a  state- 
ment from  that  committee  accompanies 
the  bill  as  to  whether  an  authorization 
or  appropriation  is  within  the  Legisla- 
tive Budget  limits. 

FITS-TKAS  BT7DGET  PSOJBCTIONS 

Tltie  n  requires  6-year  budget  projec- 
tions in  program  detail  for  every  major 
functional  category  of  Pfederal  spending. 
F\ill  recognition  of  the  long-range  costs 
of  expenditure  programs  will  provide  a 
better  basis  for  decisionmaking  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  and  Congress. 

Because  of  the  ballooning  costs  of 
Federal  programs  in  years  following 
their  eruujtment.  It  is  no  longer  accept- 
able to  evaluate  and  plan  expenditures 
on  a  1-year  horizon. 

This  title  repeals  an  existing  section 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  which  only  superficially  attempts  to 
overcome  this  problem.  In  its  place,  tltie 
n  provides  that  the  executive  budget 
and  bills  involving  spending  reported 
out  by  committees  of  Congress — except 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
each  hous&— -must  contain  a  statement 
of  the  5-year  projected  costs;  a  compari- 
son of  projected  costs  with  estimates  by 
any  Federal  agency,  and  a  list  of  exist- 
ing or  proposed  programs  with  similar 
objectives. 

The  Idea  of  comprehensive  5-year 
budget  projections  has  broad  support. 
The  recent  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Report  No.  92-1128  which 
accompanied  HJl.  14390  expressed  a 
deep  concern  with  increasing  expendi- 
ture levels  and  recommended  that 
budget  and  program  expenditures  should 
be  projected  on  a  5-year  basis.  The 
Brookings  Institution  study  of  the  1973 
budget  also  endorses  this  idea  of  detailed 
5-year  budget  projections. 

THKKX-TXAK  mCTATION  ON  AUTHOB^TIOHS 
FOa  APPBOPKXATIONB  AND  CONQJMa«IOI«Al.  KE- 
VirW  OF  ICAJOB  FIDKSAL  PIOOMAMB 

Tltie  m  requires  that  all  authoriza- 
tions for  any  major  Federal  expoiditure 
progrsjns — except  those  funded  by  user 
taxes — must  expire  no  less  than  onoe 
every  3  years — this  is  zero-based  budget- 
ing. The  trend  today  is  to  add  on  to  old 
existing  programs  without  the  objective 
of  terminating  outmoded  and  useless 
programs.  We  must  force  program  ad- 
minlstxators  to  Justify  their  existence. 

This  title  requires  a  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  each  program  before  further  au- 
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thorlBaUons  can  be  made.  In  the  la»t 
fiscal  year  ol  a  program,  the  committee 
with  jurisdiction  In  the  Senate  and 
HouM  Is  to  hold  public  hearings  to  con- 
duct a  review  of  that  program. 

The  committee  report  Is  to  contain  an 
evaluation  of  the  overall  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  program.  This  report  Is  to  in- 
clude—but   is   not   limited   to — a   cost- 
benefit  analysis  of  the  program:  a  de- 
termination of  whether  the  program  ob- 
jectives are  still  relevant  and  whether 
the  program  has  adhered  to  its  Intended 
purpose  and  achieved  its  objectives  in 
solving  the  problem;  whether  the  pro- 
gram has  impinged  on  the  functions  and 
freedoms  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economi-.  the  feasibility  of  alternative 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem;  the 
program's  relationship  with  similar  pro- 
grams and  an  examination  of  related 
pending  and  proposed  legislation  and 
private  efforts;   and  whether  the  pro- 
gram will  help  or  hinder  any  private  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  problem. 

Title  rv  requires  consideration  of  at 
least  2-year  pilot  testing  of  every  pro- 
posed major  program.  This  will  provide 
a  better  estimate  of  costs  and  would  per- 
mit a  complete  evaluation  before  nation- 
al Implementation. 

Today,  many  Federal  programs  are  no 
longer  forecast  in  thousands,  but  rather 
in  billions  of  dollars.  Authorizations  and 
appropriations  run  for  many  years. 

Congress  must  introduce  objectivity  in 
determining  which  projects  are  best 
served  through  Federal  tax  money. 

Pilot  testing  is  to  be  conducted  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  U  the  pro- 
gram were  enacted.  Multiple  pilot  test- 
ing is  encouraged  and  the  testing  is  to  be 
monitored  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Each  committee  in  both  Houses,  after 
holding  public  hearings  with  a  thorough 
evaluation,  is  to  submit  a  report  on  the 
results  of  the  pilot  test.  The  report  shall 
include — but  is  not  limited  to — the  suita- 
bility of  implementing  the  program  on 
a  national  scale;  a  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis; and  in  the  event  the  program 
woxild  change  a  current  method  of  deal- 
ing wi'h  a  specific  problem,  a  compari- 
son of  the  current  method  and  the 
method  used  in  the  test  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

RrQlJI«i:i«El«T  or  MiKUkL   APPROPRIATIONS 

Title  V  provides  thit  all  Federal  ex- 
penditures— Including  those  made  by  the 
trust  fxmds — must  be  appropriated  an- 
nually by  Congress.  Currently  there  are 
over  800  Federal  trust  funds  with  a  per- 
msment  budgeting  authority  that  do  not 
come  under  a  thorough  annual  appro- 
priations review. 

Payment  of  interest  on  the  nationsd 
debt  and  refund  overpajnments  of  taxes 
are  exempted.  Appropriation  acts  may 
stipulate  that  funds  made  available  for 
a  fiscal  year  can  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Mr.  President,  the  five  points  con- 
tained in  this  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  win  bring  about  long-needed  re- 
form in  the  budgetary  process.  This  bill 
permits  congressional  control  over  Fed- 


eral expenditures  and  at  the  same  time 
permits  a  reordering  of  national  priori- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseml)led.  That  (») 
this  Act  may  b«  cited  a«  the  "Federal  Act 
to  Control  Expenditures  and  Upgrade 
Prlorltle«". 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  because  It 
Ls  imperative  to  establish  national  goals  and 
priorities  for  the  maximum  allocation  of 
Federal  expenditures,  and  because  It  Is  Im- 
perative to  regain  effective  control  over  the 
budgetary  process  so  CongT«B8  may  determine 
thoee  priorities,  therefore  It  Is  deemed 
necessary — 

( 1 )  to  establish  a  congressional  budgeting 
system  which  facilitates  establishment  of  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  modern  society  and  economy, 

l2i  to  create  a  Joint  committee  with  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  and  establish  fiscal 
guidelines  for  the  proper  Implementation  oI 
national  goals  and  priorities,  and 

(3)   to  develop  a  means  for  a  constant  and 
systematic  review  of  existing  programs  to  be 
certain  that  they  are  achieving  the  National 
objectives  for  which  they  were  created. 
TITLE  I — LEGISLATIVE  BUDGET 
Sec.   101.   I  a)   There  is  ertabllshed  a  Joint 
committee  of   the   Congress   which   shall   be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
I  hereinafter  referred  to  ac  the  "joint  com- 
mittee") .  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  members  as  follows — 

(1)  nine  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  memtjers  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  three  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: and 

(2)  nine  members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  three 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations. 

Of  the  members  appointed  from  each  House, 
five  shall  be  from  the  majority  party  and  four 
from  the  minority  jjarty. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shaU  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  each  year  from 
among  its  members.  In  each  odd-numbered 
year  the  chairman  shall  be  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  vice  chair- 
man shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  In  each 
even-numbered  year  the  chairman  shall  be  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  vice  chairman 
shall  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(C)  A  quorum  of  the  Joint  committee  shall 
consist  of  Ave  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Ave  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
(d)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 

le)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized.  In  Its  discre- 
tion 1 1 )  to  make  expenditures,  ( 2 )  to  employ 
personnel,  (3)  to  adopt  rules  respecting  Its 
organization  and  procedures,  (4)  to  hold 
hearings,  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  lime  or 
place,  (6)  to  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, (7)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
agency  concerned,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personn*!  and  faculties 


of  any  such  agency,  (8)  to  procure  printing 
and  binding,   (9)   to  procure  the  temporary 
services  ( for  periods  not  In  excess  of  one  year) 
or  intermittent  services  of  mdlvidual  con. 
sultants.  or  organlzattons  ther«of ,  and  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  training  of  Its  profes- 
sional staff,  In  the  same  manner  and  undsr 
the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  commlttes 
of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  and 
provide  such  assistance  under  subsections  (1) 
and   (J),  respectively,  of  section  203  of  tbs 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1M«,  and 
( 10)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 
No  rule  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee under  clause    (3)    providing  that  a 
finding,  statement,  reconunandatlon,  or  re- 
port may  be  made  by  other  than  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  then 
holding  office. 

(f)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee or  by  any  member  designated  by  him  or 
the  Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served  by 
such  person  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  The  provisions 
of  sections  102-104  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(2  U.S.C.  192-194)  shall  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

(g)  With  the  consent  of  any  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the 
Joint  committee  may  utilize  the  services  of 
any  staff  member  of  such  House  or  Senate 
committee  or  subcommittee  whenever  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  determines 
that  such  services  are  neceesary  and  impro- 
priate. 

(h)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  (Including  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Joint  committee  such  Information 
and  data  as  the  Joint  committee  may  request. 
(11  The  expenses  of  the  lolnt  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appn-oorlated  for  the 
Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  Joint  committee  author- 
ized by  the  chairman. 

(J)  Members  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
Its  personnel,  experts,  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  Joint 
committee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorized  to  be  paid  to  Memben 
of  the  Congress  or  Its  employees,  or  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  If  an  Itemized 
statement  of  such  expenses  Is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 

SBC.  102.  (a)  Upon  the  submission  of  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  by 
the  President  for  each  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974), 
the  Joint  committee  shall  promptly  review 
the  Budget  for  the  purpoee  of  formulating 
and  submitting  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  Legislative  Budget  for 
that  fiscal  year.  The  Legislative  Budget  for 
each  fiscal  vear  shall  be  in  such  detaU  as  the 
Joint  committee  may  prescribe,  but  shaU 
Include — 

(1)  the  total  estimated  receipts  of  tne 
Government  during  the  fiscal  year,  the  total 
proposed  expenditures  by  the  Government 
during  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  total  proposed 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(2)  the  maximum  amount  of  prooosed  ex- 
penditures in  each  major  category  dyrlng  the 
fiscal  year  and  the  maximum  amount  of  pro- 
posed appropriations  for  each  major  category 
for  the  fiscal  year 

(3)  estimated  receipts  of  the  Government 
and  proposed  expenditures  and  appropria- 
tions. In  the  aggregate  and  In  program  detail 
for  each  ma  jew  category,  for  the  fiscal  ysM 
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.Bjj  the  four  fiscal  years  immedUtely  foUow- 
iM  the  fiscal  year,  and 

(^rif  total  estimated  receipts  In  the  gen- 
«2i  fund  of  the  Treasury  exceed  the  pro- 
J!«L|  expenditure  out  of  the  general  fund 
5^1M  the  fiscal  year,  reoMnmendatlons  for 
122^ons  in  taxes  or  In  the  public  debt 
including  a  reduction  m  the  public  debt 
imlt)    or  a  combination  thereof. 

lb  The  Joint  conmilttee  shall,  aa  soon  as 
nractlcable  each  year  but  not  later  than 
W-v  31  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  legislative  budget  for 
toe  ensuing  fiscal  year  together  with  a  report 

thew>n^^  (a)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
Oves  to  consider  any  bUl  or  Joint  resolution 
making  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
(beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1974)  '>r  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  any  such  fiscal 
mw  until  the  Joint  committee  hae  sub- 
Biltted  the  legislative  budget  for  that  fiscal 
year. 


(b)  The  committee  report  accompanying 
any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  making  appro- 
priations or  authorizing  appropriations  for 
any  fiscal  vear  (beginning  with  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1974)  shall  contain  a 
wmparison  of  the  amounts  appropriated  or 
authorized  therein.  In  the  aggregate  and  In 
each  major  category,  with  the  amounts  set 
forth  In  the  leglslaUve  boidget  for  that  fiscal 
year.  If  any  such  amount  appropriated  or 
authorized  exceeds  the  amount  set  forth  in 
the  Legislative  Budget,  such  report  shall 
contain  an  explanation  of  the  excess.  It  shall 
not  be  in  order  In  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  unless  the  corrunlttee 
report  accompanying  It  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  104.  For  purposes  of  paragraph  6  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  committee,  or  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 
TITLE  II— FIVE-YEAR  BUDGET 
PROJECTIONS 

Sec  201.  (a)  SecUon  201(a)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
la  paragraph  (5)  "and  the  four  fiscal  years 
Immediately  foUowlng  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  In  para- 
graph (5)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such 
yettfs"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  atter  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
la  paragraph  (6)  "and  the  four  fiscal  years 
Immediately  following  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year". 

(b)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsections ; 

"(d)  The  Budget  shall  Include  (1)  an  ex- 
amination of  proposed  expenditures  and  ap- 
propriations and  estimated  receipts  within 
a  comprehensive  framework  of  existing  and 
proposed  programs  and  (2)  the  bases  used  for 
the  proposed  expenditures  and  appropriations 
and  estimated  receipts. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  each 
regular  session.  In  addition  to  the  budget 
required  under  subsection  (a),  alternative 
budgets  taking  Into  account  contingency 
plans  In  the  event  of  either  major  national 
disasters  or  economic  or  strategic  disloca- 
tions." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

SBC.  202.  (a)  The  committee  report  accom- 
panying each  bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a 


public  character  reported  by  any  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (except  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  each  House)   shaU  contain — 

(1)  an  estimate,  naade  by  such  committee, 
of  the  cost*  which  would  be  Incurred  In  car- 
rying out  such  bm  or  Joint  resolution  In  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  it  Is  to  become  effecUve 
and  In  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  foUowlng 
such  flscaa  year,  together  with  the  basis  for 
each  such  estimate; 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  made  by  such 
committee  with  any  estimate  of  costs  made 
by  any  Federal  agency;  and 

(3)  a  list  of  existing  and  proposed  Federal 
programs  which  provide  or  would  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  objectives  of  the 
program  or  programs  authorized  by  the  blU 
or  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  any  blU  or  Joint  resolution  IX  such 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  was  renorted  in  the 
Senate  or  House,  as  the  c*se  may  be,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the 
committee  report  accompanying  such  bUl  or 
Joint  resolution  does  not  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection   (a)   of  thU  section. 

(c)  Section   252   of  the   Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  Is  repealed. 
TITLE  m— THREE-TEAR  LIMITATION  ON 

AUTHORIZATIONS      FOR      APPROPRIA- 
TIONS;    CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW     OF 
MAJOR  EXPENDITURE  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  All  provLslotiS  of  law  In  effect 
'   on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
which  authorize  appropriations  for  any  major 
expenditure   program   for  a  period   of  more 
than  three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the 
first  fiscal  year  which  commences  after  such 
date,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  third  fiscal  year  commencing  after  such 

date. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
major  program  funded  In  whole  or  major  part 
by  user  taxes. 

Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  During  the  period  pre- 
scribed m  subsection  (b) ,  each  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  has  Jurisdiction  to  report  legislation 
authorizing  appropriations  for  a  major  ex- 
penditure program  ahaU  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive review  and  study  of  such  program 
and  shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
conducting  such  review  and  study,  the  com- 
mittee ShaU  receive  testimony  and  evidence 
m  hearings  open  to  the  public. 

(3)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  period 
during  which  any  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  and  study  of  a  major 
expenditure  program,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  which  ad- 
ministers the  program  (or  any  part  thereof) 
shall  submit  to  the  committee  a  coet-beneflt 
analysis  of  the  program. 

(b)  The  period  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  for  the  review  and  study  of  a  major  ex- 
pendltxire  program  Is  the  last  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  are  authorized  for  such 
program. 

(c)  Insofar  as  possible,  the  committees  or 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  have  Jurisdiction  over  a  major  expend- 
Ittire  program  shall  conduct  the  review  and 
study  required  by  subsection  (a)  at  the  same 
time.  Such  committees  may  conduct  the  open 
hearings  required  by  such  subsection  jointly. 

(d)  The  report  of  a  committee  on  a  review 
and  study  of  a  major  expenditure  program 
ShaU  contain  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the 
program  and  the  committee's  evaluation  of 
the  overall  success  or  f  aUure  of  the  program, 
and  ShaU  Include  (but  not  be  lUnlted  to)  the 
following  matters — 


(1)  Whether  the  program  objeetlvee  are 
stlU  relevant. 

(2)  Whether  the  program  has  adhered  to 
the  original  and  Intended  purpose. 

(8 )  Whether  the  program  hu  tuMl  any  sub- 
stantial impact  on  solving  the  problems  and 
objectives  dealt  with  in  the  prognam. 

(4)  The  impact  of  the  program  on  tbe 
functions  and  freedom  of  the  private  aMfeor 
of  the  eoonuny. 

(6)  The  feealbUlty  of  alternative  programs 
and  methods  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
dealt  with  in  the  program  and  their  cost  ef- 
fectiveness. 

(fl)  The  relation  of  aU  government  and 
private  programs  dealing  with  the  problema 
dealt  with  in  the  program. 

(7)  An  examination  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion pending  in  either  House  deaUng  with 
the  problems  being  dealt  with  In  the  pro- 
gram, including  an  examination  of  each 
proposed  legislation  in  the  context  of— 

(A)  existing  laws, 

(B)  other  propoeed  legislation. 

(C)  private  efforts,  and 

(D)  whether  public  efforts  wUl  hinder  or 
help  private  efforts. 

Sk;.  303.  It  ShaU  not  be  In  order  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider — 

( 1 )  any  bUl  or  Joint  resolution  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  any  major  ex- 
penditure program  for  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  period  within  which  the  com- 
mittee of  that  House  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  program  Is  required  to  submit  a 
report  with  respect  to  the  program  under 
section  302  untU  that  committee  has  sub- 
mitted such  report,  or 

(2)  any  bUl  or  Joint  resolution  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  any  major  expen- 
diture  program   for   more   than   three   fiscal 

years.  

TITLE  IV — PILOT  TESTING   OF  NIW  MA- 
JOR  EXPENDITXnUS    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  It  ShaU  not  be  In  order  In  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  bUl  or  Joint  resolution— 

(1)  which  establishes  a  new  major  ex- 
penditure program  unless  such  bUl  or  Joint 
resolution  provides  (or  a  prior  law  has  pro- 
vided) for  a  pUot  test  of  such  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  title,  or 

(2)  which  authorizes  appropriations  to 
Implement  any  major  expenditure  program 
established  by  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
(other  than  appropriations  to  carry  out  a 
pUot  test  of  such  program  which  meets  the 
requiremenu  of  this  title)  untU  the  appro- 
prUte  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House, 
as  the  case  may  be,  has  submitted  to  that 
House  a  report  on  the  pUot  test  of  the  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  408  (a)  and  a  re- 
port to  the  Joint  Conamlttee  on  the  Budget 
pursuant  to  section  408(c) . 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
biU  or  Joint  reeolutioo  if  the  committee  re- 
port aooompanying  It  contains  a  statement, 
together  with  an  explanation,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  given  full  consideration  to  pUot 
teetlng  and.  In  its  Judgment,  pilot  teetlng 
would  not  be  feasible  or  desirable  for  the 
program  eetabllahed.  or  for  whl(dj  appropri- 
ations are  authorized,  by  the  blU  or  Joint 
reeolution. 

8«c.  403.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title,  a  pUot  teet  of  a  major 
expenditure  program  must — 

(1)  entaU  a  teet  of  the  program  which 
conMete  of  a  repUoa.  as  nearly  as  poeelble, 
ot  the  conditions  tliat  would  erlat  If  the 
program  wore  implemented  on  a  permanent 
basis,  

(2)  be  conducted  for  at  leeet  two  ootnvtete 
fiscal  Of  calendar  yeere  (excluding  any  pe- 
riod for  planning  and  preparation), 
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(3)  tM  oonduotad  by  a  department  or 
•gency  of  the  OoTermnent  or  a  public  or 
prtT*t«  orgknlzatlon  ipeclfled  In  tbe  law 
providing  for  tbe  pUot  tast,  and 

(4)  nqulTO  ttM  daputmant.  agency,  or  or- 
g»nl— tinn  wlileh  oonduota  the  teat,  and  tbe 
CkunptroUer  Oenaral  at  the  United  Statea, 
to  report  the  reaulta  of  tbe  teat,  as  aoon  aa 
pnMtlaabla  after  tta  conclualon,  to  the  oom- 
mltteea  of  tbe  Senate  and  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
laaantatlvea  which  have  Jurladlctlon  to  re- 
port laglilatlon  authorizing  approprlaUona 
to  tmplemant  tbe  program. 

(b)  ^k>tblng  contained  in  this  title  Shall 
preclude  simultaneous  mulUple  pilot  teste  of 
a  ma]or  expenditure  program  to  determine 
the  meet  feasible  alternative  before  national 
Implementation. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  full  authority  to 
monitor  EUiy  pilot  teat  oonducted  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  at  this  title. 

a«c.  403.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  the  reports  of 
a  pilot  test  of  a  major  expenditure  program, 
each  committee  to  which  the  reports  are 
submitted  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  to  evaluate  tbe  results  of  the  pilot  test 
and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  submit  a 
raport  thereon  to  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlvee.  as  the  case  may  be.  In  con- 
ducting such  study,  the  committee  shall  re- 
catve  testimony  and  evidence  in  bearings 
open  to  the  public.  The  oommltteea  of  the 
two  Houses  may  conduct  such  bearings 
Jointly. 

(b)  The  report  of  a  committee  on  the 
•raluatlon  of  a  pilot  test  of  a  major  expendi- 
ture program  shall  Include  (but  not  be 
limited  to)  the  following  naatters: 

( 1 )  Suitability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  Implement  such  a  program  on  a  national 
scale. 

(3)  A  ooat-beneflt  suialysls  of  the  program 
in  relation  to  other  alternative  measures. 

(3)  In  tbe  event  the  program  would 
change  a  current  method  of  dealing  with  a 
specific  problem,  a  oomparison  of  the  cur- 
rent method  used  and  the  method  used  in 
the  teat,  and  an  analysis  in  terms  of  rela- 
tive effectlveneas. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  report  required  by 
subaectlon  (a),  tbe  oommlttae  shall  submit 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  tbe  Budget  a 
separate  report  containing  a  detailed  oost- 
banaflt  analy^s. 

TTTUt  V — RBQUTRBMIgWT  OP  ANNUAL 
APPROPHXATION8 

Sac.  SOI.  (a)  Bzoept  as  provided  in  subaec- 
tlon (b) ,  ^ectlve  July  1,  1973 — 

(1)  all  provision  of  law  permanently  ap- 
propriating moneys  out  of  the  Treaaury  (In- 
cluding Trust  Tunds)  shall  have  no  force 
nor  etfeot,  and 

(3)  moneys  may  be  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury (including  Trust  Funds)  to  defray  ex- 
penditures Incurred  in  any  fiscal  year  only 
pursTiant  to  appropriation  Acts  enacted  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  pro- 
visions of  law  which  permanently  appropri- 
ate nx>neys — 

(1)  to  pay  Interest  on  obligations  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  or 

(3)  to  rafund  overpayments  of  taxea  made 
to  the  United  States. 

Bubeectlon  (a)  shall  not  preclude  the  ap- 
oroprlatlon  of  funds  for  a  fiscal  year  with 
the  stipulation  that  such  funds  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SBC.  503.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  c4  Bepresentattvea 
to  consider  any  bill  or  joint  resolution,  or 
any  amendment  thereto,  which  approprlatae 
moneys  out  of  the  Treasury  (Including  Trust 
Funda)  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  fiscal 
year,  except  that  funds  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  a  flaoal  year  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  remain  available  until  expended. 


TTTLI  VI— KXKRCISB  OF  KULB-MAKINO 

POWKR 

Sac.   601.    (a)    Sections    106,   104,   203,   303 

(except    subsection     (a)(2),    303,    401,    403 

(except  subsection  (c)  1 ,  403,  and  502  of  this 

Act  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- making 
powers  of  the  Senate  and  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House 
to  which  they  specifically  apply:  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  for  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
in  such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  such  sections,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  who  are  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  members  of  such 
Joint  Committee  who  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  committee  of 
the  Senate.  i 


By  Mr.  RAJfTOOLPH  ffor  himself, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.   Kknn*dy,   Mr. 
MoNDALK,    Mr.    Pell,    and   Mr.  , 
Stkvenson)  : 
S.  3987.  A  bill  to  replace  the  Vocation- 
al  Rehabilitation   Act.   to   extend    and 
revise   the   authorization   of   grants   to 
States  for  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize  sup- 
plementary   funds    for    vocational    and 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to 
severely     handicapped     Individuals,     to 
expand   special   Federal   responsibilities 
and    research    and     training    with    re- 
spect   to    handicapped    individuals,    to 
establish  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

THX   WCHABILITATION    ACT    OT    1972 

Mr.  RAIJDOLPH.  Mr  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  introduce  S.  3987,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972.  This  is  no  ordi- 
nary bill.  If  tiny  measure  introduced  by 
a  Member  of  Congress  can  be  called  ordi- 
nary, and  it  Is  not  the  product  of  my 
labors  alone.  I  introduce  this  legislation 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  the  recognition 
that  many  other  Senators  and  their  staffs 
have  given  much  time  in  the  shaping  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  special  mention 
of  the  work  of  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Alan  Cranston.  At  my  request,  he  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  5  days  of  thorough  hearings  on 
revision  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  His  careful  preparation,  obvious 
deep  Interest,  and  penetrating  questions 
aided  immeasurably  in  the  development 
of  a  hearing  record  which  formed  the 
solid  foundation  for  this  legislation. 

Although  he  represents  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  heavily  populated  State, 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that 


a  Senator  from  such  a  State  must  ac- 
cept, the  senior  Senator  from  California 
grave  the  time  and  exerted  the  effort  to 
explore  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion in  great  depth.  WithcHit  the  ability 
and  leadership  of  Senator  Cranstow,  this 
measure  could  not  have  been  introduced. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  measure  which  has  been  agreed 
to  in  both  substance  and  form  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped.  The 
subcommittee  acted  favorably  on  these 
provisions  on  Wednesday.  September  13. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  measure  can  be 
ordered  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  without  an 
excessive  number  of  changes.  It  is.  in  my 
opinion,  an  excellent  measure,  and  it  is 
one  which  will  bring  new  hope  and  dig- 
nity to  many  thousands  of  handicapped 
Americans. 

The  number  of  handicapped  individu- 
als in  the  United  States  who  could  be 
aided  by  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices is  not  precisely  known.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  those  who  are  experts  in  the 
field  that  between  7  and  12  million  peo- 
ple could  be  helped  by  a  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  Neither  authoriza- 
tion levels,  appropriations,  nor  the  Ped- 
eral-State  program  as  presently  consti- 
tuted  can  do  much  more  than  make  a 
'  dent  in  this  vast  problem. 

Many  persons  who  are  handicapped 
are  on  the  welfare  roles  for  the  sole 
reason  that  they  have  not  been  rehabili- 
tated to  engage  in  gainful  employment. 
Many  more  have  become  handicapped 
through  automobile  accidents  or  disa- 
bling diseases  which  have  left  these  peo- 
ple and  their  families  destitute.  The  re- 
sult of  these  tragic  cases  Is  unnecessary 
poverty  to  those  involved,  and  a  tre- 
mendous drain  on  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  because  of  lost 
tax  revenue  and  increased  welfare  ex- 
penditures. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  need  to  exercise 
compassion  and  understanding  for  our 
fellow  man,  we  must  help  the  handi- 
capped to  break  out  of  the  monstrous 
circle  which  binds  them  to  lives  of  frus- 
tration and  dependency. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  will 
provide  a  bright,  new  beginning  on  the 
road  to  meeting  the  goal  of  self-sufH- 
ciency,  hope,  and  dignity  for  millions  of 
handicapped  Americans. 

S.  3987,  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that 
proposed  in  the  measure  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  H.R.  8395, 
provides  special  emphasis  and  separate 
identifiable  fund  for  services  to  severely 
handicapped  individuals.  Persons  with 
the  most  severe  handicaps  have,  in  the 
past,  generally  been  denied  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  because  services 
to  these  individuals,  by  the  very  reason 
of  the  severity  of  their  handicaps,  su* 
more  costly  and  of  greater  duration  than 
services  provided  to  the  average  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  recipient.  In  order 
to  stretch  the  limited  funds  available  and 
to  make  the  most  productive  use  of  scarce 
dollars.  States  in  many  instances  try  to 
serve  the  easier  cases. 

The  incentive  to  serve  the  easier  cases 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  need  more 
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a-rvlces  has  been  eliminated  In  this  bUl. 
5be  incentive  will  be  to  emphasize  serv- 
ices to  severely  handicapped  including 
availablUty  of  funds  for  providing  com- 
Drt^ensive  rehabilitation  services  to  In- 
djvtduals  without  a  vocational  goal,  but 
whose  ability  to  live  Independently  and 
function  normally  within  family  and 
community  can  be  Improved. 

The  measure  is  a  long  and  complex 
one  In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  the  flavor  and  thrust  of  the  bill,  1 
briefly  indicate  its  composition. 

■ntle  I  of  S.  3987  contains  the  core  of 
the  legislation.  It  includes  State  plan 
requiremoits  for  providing  vocatiraial 
and  comprehKislve  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  and  severely  handi- 
capped individuals,  describes  the  services 
to  be  provided,  authorizes  fimds,  and 
specifies  the  formulas  for  allotment  of 
funds  to  the  States.  It  also  authorizes 
innovation  and  expansion  grsoits. 

Title  n  proposes  a  number  of  special 
Federal  responsibilities,  including  some 
categorical  programs  in  areas  which  have 
not  in  the  past  received  adequate  atten- 
tion Provision  is  msuie  for  construc- 
tion of  rehabiUtatlon  faciUties,  training 
grants  for  handicapped  individuals,  loan 
guarantees  and  annual  interest  grants, 
and  special  project  and  demonstration 
grants.  The  categorical  programs  include 
centers  for  spinal  cord  injuries,  a  ceiter 
for  deaf-blind  individuals,  craters  and 
other  assistance  for  deaf  Individuals, 
services  for  victims  of  end-stage  renal 
disease,  and  services  to  older  blind  Indi- 
viduals. The  title  also  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Handicapped,  and  authorizes  State 
advisory  coimcils. 

Title  m  provides  authorizations  for 
research  and  training,  which  programs 
under  existing  law  are  dispersed  among 
several  provisions.  The  title  specifically 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  reha- 
bilitation research  and  training  centers, 
rehabilitation  engineering  research  cen- 
ters, research  in  spinal  cord  injury,  and 
a  program  of  international  exchange  of 
experts,  studies,  and  data  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  adminis- 
trative and  project  evaluation  guidelines, 
including  studies  smd  reports.  The  title 
also  requires  a  study  of  sheltered  work- 
shops, including  a  study  of  wage  pay- 
ments. 

Title  V  establishes  an  Office  for  the 
Handicapped  within  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, whose  fimctlon  will  be  to  gather  Euid 
disseminate  information  on,  to,  and 
about  handicapped  Individuals,  and  to 
coordinate  the  programs  within  the  De- 
partment which  relate  to  such  Individ- 
uals. 

Title  VI  contains  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions. Including  repeal  of.  and  transition 
from,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
and  establishment  of  a  Federal  Inter- 
agency Committee  cm  Handicapped  Eta- 
ployees  and  an  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 
The  title  also  requires  Ciovemment  con- 
tractors to  take  afiSrmative  action  to  em- 
ploy qualified  handicapped  Individuals, 
and  prohibits  any  kind  of  discrimination 


against  haixdlcai>ped  Individuals  wltii 
respect  to  any  program  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

Title  vn  amoids  the  Randolph- 
Shepperd  Act  for  the  Blind  to  make  a 
number  of  Improvements  and  modeniiza- 
tions  in  that  law. 

■nie  RehabiUtatlon  Act  of  1972  also 
provides  a  statutory  basis  for  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  and 
requires  its  Commissioner  to  administer 
and  supervise  the  provisions  of  titles  I, 
n,  and  m. 

This  is  a  measure  which  will  have  far- 
reaching  and  beneficial  Implications  for 
that  substantial  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion who  are  handlcs4?P«i.  It  deserves  tiie 
support  of  all  wbo  are  Interested  In  bring- 
ing dignity  and  full  citizenship  to  handi- 
capped individuals. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handlcwped.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Randolph,  In  Introducing 
S.  3987,  the  proposed  "Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972."  I  was  privileged  to  act  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  hearings  on  this  most 
significant  piece  of  legislation.  I  wish  to 
thank  Senator  Randolph  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  he  gave  me  to  do  this. 

As  acting  chsilrman,  I  conducted  5 
days  of  extensive  hearings.  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  from  all  groups  having  an  in- 
terest In  vocational  rehabilitation  re- 
questing to  be  heard,  as  well  as  from  In- 
dividual experts  In  all  fields  of  rehabil- 
itation, including  medicine,  training,  and 
research.  It  was  the  committee's  Intent 
to  ascertain  from  those  who  truly  know 
the  needs  within  the  program  just  what 
should  be  done.  We  learned  a  great  deal 
during  these  long  and  substantive  hear- 
ings and  have  applied  this  knowledge  to 
the  development  of  S.  3987.  I  believe  we 
have  developed  an  excellent  bill  which 
has  as  its  major  premise  to  do  the  very 
best  for  the  individuals  that  the  system 

SCTVGS. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day represents  the  bipartisan  efforts  of 
six  Senators  who  gave  of  their  time  and 
staffs  most  generously  In  order  to  de- 
velop this  most  comprehensive  bill.  I 
refer  specifically,  in  addition  to  Senator 
Randolph,  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
(Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
(Mr.  Wn,LiAMS)  and  its  ranking  minority 
member  fMr.  Javits),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  who  introduced 
the  administration  bill— S.  3368. 

This  bill  Is  a  milestone  in  legislation 
for  Americans  who  suflw  from  a  mental 
or  physical  handicap.  The  program 
which  is  authorized  by  this  legislation 
will  provide  the  most  comprehensive 
range  of  serviceB  and  a  true  opportunity 
for  these  individuals  to  enter  or  reenter 
society  on  a  competitive  basis  with  their 
fellow  Americans  who  have  not  suffered 
the  same  misfortune.  It  is  also  the  first 
time.  In  the  almost  50  years  of  this  pro- 
gram, that  services  will  be  provided  to 
those   whose  handicap   prevents   them 


from  competing  in  the  labor  maricet  to 
achieve  a  status  of  more  independent 
living.  Part  of  the  benefit  of  this  new 
provision  Is  that  other  members  of  the 
faoiily  on  whom  such  severely  handi- 
capped Individuals  may  have  had  to  d»- 
poid  in  the  put,  may  be  abiB  now  to 
return  to  jobs  with  the  result  that  addi- 
tional tax  revenues  wUl  be  available.  Most 
important,  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
entire  fanilly  may  then  be  raised. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  will 
repeal  and  replace  all  of  the  present  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  which  be- 
came law  in  1965.  It  authorizes,  for  3 
years,  a  progrram  of  service  to  the  people 
in  America  who  have  a  substantial  handi- 
cap to  employment.  I  would  like  to  note, 
Mr.  PresidMit,  that  this  is  the  caily  fed- 
erally funded  program  that  provides  fox 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  these  in- 
dividuals. Estimates  of  their  numbera 
vary  greatly  from  6  to  12  million.  The 
Rehabllltatian  Services  Administration 
in  HEW  indicates  that  the  present  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  is  reaching 
o(nly  1  million  of  those  who  need  servioes. 
We  have  att^npted  to  tailor  tbe  program 
in  this  bill  so  that  more  people  can  be 
reached,  first,  by  increasing  the  authori- 
zation levels  substantially.  Second,  we 
have  also  done  our  utmost  to  assure  by 
statute  that  severely  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals will  be  reached  and  served. 

My  colleagues  and  I  who  have  cospon- 
sored  this  measure  realize,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  barely  going  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  vast  need  for  servioes.  We 
will  only  begin  to  recognize  the  needs, 
and  provide  satisfaction  for  those  needs, 
through  the  services  provided. 
But  we  have,  I  believe,  begim. 
We  have  begun  to  move  toward  more 
comprehensive  and  especially  compas- 
sionate programs.  I  hope  that  in  the 
years  to  come  this  direction  will  be  sus- 
tained and  we  will  be  more  and  more 
concerned  with  handicapped  individuals 
who  have  suffered  so  long  in  silence,  and 
so  long  with  only  token  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  tremendous  prc*>iems  that 
confront  them. 

I  for  one,  Mr.  Presideit,  feel  that  they 
have  been  underserved  long  enough.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  who  lent  their  able 
assistance  to  the  formulation  of  this 
measure,  and  those  who  join  In  cospon- 
sorship,  agree  fully. 

I  sincerely  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
what  we  are  showing  the  people  of 
America  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
handicapped,  that  we  are  here  to  serve 
them  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can ];}eople.  That  we  will  serve  them, 
not  out  of  i^ty,  but  with  the  dignity  and 
compaission  that  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  summary  and  ex- 
planation of  the  basic  provisions  of  8. 
3987  be  set  forth  in  the  Rbcokd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objectiwa.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EZFUkNATION    AND    StTMUABT    OF    SKMATS    BILL 

8.  3987 :  RKHAiauTArioN  Act  or  1972 


Tbe  basic  purpoae  at  the  Senate  BUI  la 
to  continue  and  expand  rehabilitation 
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toM  to  h»uiva*pp«l  lndlvl<lu*l»  by  provid- 
ing   %D.    exj»n«lon    of     »utliortz»tlon     and 
ch»n«M  in  l««UUtlvt  authortty  wblch  wlU 
enaure   fuU   Mrvlcw   to   h»ndlcmpped   Indl- 
▼IduAla  and  wlU  better  enable  thla  program 
to    eerre    more    eeverely    handicapped    Indl- 
TklualB.  Recognizing  that  the  final  goal  of 
all  rehabilitation  serrlcea  mu»t  be  to  better 
the  Uvee  of  the  indlvlduaU  eerved.  thto  bUl 
places  particular  emphasis  on  a  method  of 
providing  services  which  will  be  reaponslve 
to  individual  needs,  and  will  ensure  that  no 
Individual   will  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram  merely    because    his    handicap    is   too 
severe.  The  Senate  BUI  foUows  House  Intent 
to  provide  an  emphasis  on  service*  to  severely 
handicapped  Individuals,  by  expanding  the 
range  of  service*  that  may  be  provided  and  by 
eannarUng  funds  out  of  the  basic  program 
so   that   the   States  wUl  be   better   able   to 
provide    the    services   severely   handicapped 
Individuals  will   need.   Included   In   the   ex- 
pansion  of    services   are   comprehensive   re- 
habUltatlon  services  which  Include  services 
which  will  enable  severely  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals to  achieve  either  a  vocational  goal  or 
to  prepare  them  to  live  more  Independently. 
However,  the  Senate  BUl.  recognizing  that  a 
productive  and  flnanclaUy  independent  life 
is   of   primary   importance.   Insures   that   no 
Individual  may  be  excluded  from  vocational 
training,  counseling  and  related  rehabUlta- 
tlon  services  aimed  at  a  vocational  goal  with- 
out thorough  and  detaUed  evaluation  of  his 
rehabUltallon     potential,    and     an     explicit 
statement   by    the    rehabUltatlon   counselor 
encompassing  the  reasons  why  he  has  con- 
cluded  beyond   a   reasonable   doubt   that   a 
vocaUonal   goal   Is  not  appropriate. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  BUl  places  greater 
emphasis  on  research  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Innovative  rehabUltaUon  techniques, 
equipment  and  devices  which  wlU  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  handicapping  conditions  and 
make  employment  more  feasible  for  a  severely 
handicapped  Individual.  By  Increasing  fund- 
ing and  authority  available  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  giving  statutory  responsibility  to 
the  Commissioner  of  RehabUltatlon  Services 
for  all  vocational  rehabUltatlon  services,  re- 
search, and  training  In  connecUon  with 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals,  the 
Committee  substitute  seeks  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  expanding  and  Improving  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  Individuals,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  needs  of  more 
severelv  handicapped  Individuals. 

The  Senate  BUl  also  responds  to  the  need 
for    services    within    certain   target   popula- 
tions   (including   spinal   oord   injured   Indi- 
viduals, those  suffering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease,    severely    handicapped    deaf,    deaf- 
blind  and  older  blind  Individuals  and  handi- 
capped   migrants)     for    whom    services    are 
presently    inadequate,   by   providing   special 
Federal  categorical  programs  to  serve  these 
persons.    The    Senate    BUl    also    deaU    with 
problems  such  as  discrimination  In  Federal 
employment    and   Federal    grants,    architec- 
tural barriers,  and  the  coordination  and  Im- 
provement of  programming  for  handicapped 
Individuals,  which  because  of  their  complex 
nature  and  wide-ranging  effects  cannot  be 
dealt  with  only  by  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices   Administration    but    have    a   profound 
effect  on  the  delivery  of  relevant  and  effec- 
Uve  services  to  handicapped  Individuals,  by 
e«tabU9hlng  a  number  of  agency-wide  and 
BxecuUve  Branch- wide  special  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  Individuals. 

n.    BACKGSOUND 

House  bill 
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The  House  Committee  In  reviewing  this 
legislation  earlier  this  year  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  problems  mentioned  above.  Their 
bill,  therefore.  Includes  a  special  section  for 
grants  for  supplementary  services  to  severely 
handicapped   individuals,   and   emphasis   on 


the  severely  handicapped  Individual  under 
the  basic  program.  The  House  bill  provides  a 
statutory  basis  for  the  RehabUltatlon  Serv- 
ice* Administration,  and  the  Committee  re- 
port direct*  that  administration  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  research  and  training  author- 
ized under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Finally,  the  House  bUl  Included  a  number  of 
new  target  programs  such  as:  Centers  for  the 
low-achieving  deaf,  a  Commlaaion  on  Trans- 
portaUon  and  Housing,  Centers  for  Spinal 
Cord  Injury,  and  grants  for  services  for  end- 
stage  renal  disease 

m.  sanT  summaut 
1.  Services  to  the  severely  handicavped 
a.  Rather  than  set  up  a  separate  author- 
ization and  supplementary  services  for  th« 
severely  handicapped  as  was  done  by  the 
House,  the  Senate  bUl  earmarks  15%  of  the 
authorization  under  the  basic  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  (part  B)  to  be  used  as 
supplementary  funds  (part  C)  for  vocational 
and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon  services. 
VocaUonal  services  are  those  services  which 
are  aimed  at  employment;  comprehensive 
services  Include  all  vocational  services  and 
other  services  which  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able severely  handicapped  Individuals  to 
achieve  a  vocational  goal  or  live  more  Inde- 
pendently and  self -sufficiently. 

b.  In  order  to  ensure  that  emphasis  Is  put 
on  developing  vocational  goals  for  severely 
handicapped  Individuals,  a  10 '^  limitation  Is 
put  on  the  expenditure  of  funds  under  part 
B  and  part  C  for  severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  have  a  vocational  goal. 

c.  Supplementary  funds  under  part  C  can 
be  used  only  after  the  agency  has  exceeded 
twice  the  average  cost  in  providing  services 
to  an  Individual.  This  provision  was  Included 
to  try  to  Insure  that  agencies  have  the  addi- 
tional funds  needed  to  provide  fuU  services 
to  severely  handicapped  Individuals,  thus 
providing  an  Incentive  to  these  agencies  to 
undertake  to  serve  them.  At  the  same  time  it 
Is  required  that  the  basic  costs  for  services 
(vocational  or  comprehensive  rehabilitation) 
wlU  be  paid  from  p«u-t  B  funds. 

d.  Provisions  have  been  included  In  the 
State  plan  requirements  to  enstire  that 
planning  for  severely  handicapped  Individ- 
uals Is  undertaken,  and  to  require  a  special 
emphasis  on  serving  these  individuals. 

e.  An  Important  procedural  provision  has 
been  Included  In  the  Senate  bUl  requiring  an 
Individualized  written  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram be  drawn  up  for  every  handicapped  in- 
dividual served,  and  to  be  drawn  up  In  con- 
sultation with  that  individual.  The  coun- 
selor Is  required  to  explore  every  means  for 
establishing  a  vocational  or  job-oriented 
goal  for  each  Individual,  and  to  specify  fully 
in  the  written  program  the  reasons  whv  this 
was  impossible  If  he  finds  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  individual  does  not  have 
a  vocational  goal. 

2.  Research  and  training 
a.  The  Senate  bUl  provides  a  statutory  b«isls 
for  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  provides  to  the  Commissioner  of 
RSA  all  authority   for  tht  carrying  out   of 
functions  under  the  Act.  In  addition,  the  blU 
sets  up  within  RSA  a  Division  of  Research, 
Training  and   Evaluation,   and   within   that 
Division  a  Center  for  Technology  Assessment 
and  Evaluation;   the  Division  Is  assigned  10 
personnel  positions  to  carry  out  purposes  re- 
lated to  research,   training  and  evaluation, 
b.  The  bill  places  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  applied  reeearch  and  the  development  of 
technology  and  devices  to  tld  in  solving  reha- 
bUltatlon problems  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals. Besides  the  general  reeearch  authority, 
the  bUl  directs  RSA  to  establish  and  operate 
RehabUltatlon    Engineering    and    Research 
Centers  In  order  to  aid  In  the  development 
of  this  technology.  In  addition,  for  the  tint 


time,  telecommunication,  sensory,  and  other 
technological  devices  are  specified  as  serv- 
ices under  the  basic  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  (part  B,  state  plan) . 

c.  A  program  of  International  Research  and 
Exchange  of  personnel  and  technical  assist- 
ance Is  also  Included  so  that  the  United 
States  may  more  fuUy  make  use  of  the  many 
developments  that  have  been  made  overseas. 
3.  Other  provisioru 

a.  The  Senate  bUl  Include*  special  pro- 
grams for  spinal  cord  Injury,  end-stage  renal 
disease,  severely  handicapped  deaf  Individ- 
uals, deaf -blind,  and  older  blind  individuals, 
and  an  earmarking  of  money  under  special 
projects  for  migratory  agricultural  workers. 

b.  The  Senate  bUl  creates  a  Federal  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Handicapped  Em- 
ployees (and  directs  It  to  undertake  an  affirm- 
ative action  program  for  hiring  In  each 
Federal  agency,  an  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board,  re- 
quires affirmative  action  in  employment  of 
handicapped  individuals  In  employment 
under  Federal  contracts,  and  prohibits  dis- 
crimination against  the  handicapped  under 
Federal  grants. 

c.  The  Senate  bill  includes  in  title  VII  cer- 
tain provisions  amending  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  with  regard  to  vending 
machines  in  Federal  faculties,  which  have 
already  been  ordered  reported  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped. 

DXTAILED    EXPLANATIOK 
SeCttOTM  IS 

1.  Provides  statutory  basis  for  the  RehabU- 
ltatlon Services  Administration  and.  unlike 
the  Hoiise  bill,  creates  within  such  Admlnls- 
traUon  a  new  Division  of  Research,  Training 
and  Evaluation,  and  within  such  Division,  a 
new  Center  for  Technology  Assessment  and 
Application;  and  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration shall  admtalster  aU  programs  for 
which  authority  Is  provided  to  the  Secretary 
under  titles  I  through  in  of  the  bUl. 

2.  Specifies  new  definitions,  not  contained 
In   the   House   bUl  or  existing  law.   for  the 
Act  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 
defines   "handicapped   individual"   to  mean 
any  Individual  who  has  a  substantal  mental 
or  "physical  handicap  to  employment  and  who 
can  be  expected  to  benefit  from  vocational  or 
comprehensive    rehabUltatlon    services;    de- 
fines "comprehensive  rehabUltatlon  services" 
as  vocational  rehabUltatlon  services  and  any 
other  goods  or  services  which  wUl  make  a 
substantial  contribution  In  helping  a  severely 
handicapped  Individual  to  Improve  his  abUlty 
to  live  tadependently  or  function  normally 
with  his  famUy  and  community;  and  defines 
"severelv    handicapped    individual"    as   any 
handicapped  individual  whoee  abUlty  to  en- 
gage in  employment  or  to  ftinctlon  normally 
Is  so  limited  by  the  severity  of  his  disabUlty 
that  services  appreciably  more  costly  and  of 
greater  duration  are  required  to  Improve  his 
abUlty  to  engage  In  emplojrment  or  live  In- 
dependently   or    function    normally    In   his 
community  or  family. 

TTTU:    l:     VOCATIONAL    AND    COMPEEHINSIVl: 

nEHAsn-rrATioK  sravicE 
Part  A — General  provisions 
1.  Requires  the  State  In  the  state  plan  to 
Include  a  description  of  the  method  to  be 
used  to  expand  services  to  the  severely  handi- 
capped, and  to  provide  that  an  order  of 
selection  be  included  If  services  cannot  be 
provided  to  all  eligible  handicapped  individ- 
uals, but  differs  from  the  House  bill  by 
specifying,  that  this  order  must  place  special 
emphasis  on  severely  handicapped  Individ- 
uals; requires  the  State  plan  to  contain 
policy,  plans  and  methods  to  be  followed  In 
delivering  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  to  severely  handicapped  individuals; 
In  a  change  from  e listing  law,  redefines  serr- 


^  to  b*  provide!  free  to  all  h*ndlc^p«l 
SvWuals  as  evaluation  of  rahabUlUtlon 
■SStial   for   up   to    18   months    duration^ 
gT^ilTut  guidance,  referral,  placement  and 
STadvocacy  services,  vocational  and^er 
SiStoK  services  and  famUy  services  wh«t. 
"*  -.1—  to  the  adjustment  or  rehabUitatian 
JThlndlcapped    Individual,   physical   and 
^tal  restoration  services,  and  maintenance 
Zmanta  during  the  process  of  rehabUlta- 
Si-  and  expands  from  existing  law  and  the 
^m  bUl  the  scope  of  vocational  and  com- 
!^nslve  services  to  Include  as  a  dlacre- 
S^UT  service  the  provision  of  teleoommu- 
^toi*lon  sensory  and  other  aids  and  devtca*; 
loulres  the  vocational  rehabUltatlon  coun- 
cil or  coordinator  to  develop  for  each  indl- 
JSalal  and  individualized  rehabUltatlon  writ- 
tan  program  which  wtU  be  reviewed  on  an 
uiBual  basis  by  the  counselor  and  the  client 
lor  where  appropriate,  his  parent  or  guard- 
Ita)   and  wiU  contam  a  statement  of  long- 
wise rehabUltatlon  goals  and  Intermediate 
owSctlves  for  the  individual.  Primary  empha- 
,U  to  the  development  of  this  program  must 
he  the  determination  and  achievement  of  a 
rocatlonal  rehabUltatlon  goal.  The  decision 
that  this  goal  Is  not  possible  can  only  be 
iMde  In  full  consultation  with  the  Individual 
(or  Ws  parent  or  guardian)  that  such  a  goal 
It  not  then  poaslble  for  the  individual. 

J  Increases    the    authorization    for    basic 
tocfttlonal  and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon 
wrvlces  (see  separate  chart  on  authorization 
leveU).  and  earmarks  15%  of  aU  approprla- 
doM  as  supplementary  funds  for  the  pro- 
Tlslon  of  vocational  and  comprehensive  re- 
hibmtatlon  services  for  a  severely  handi- 
capped individual  which  may  be  tised  for  that 
individual  only  after  the  cost  of  purchase 
ud  provision   of    such    services    (including 
counseling)    exceeds   200%    of   the    average 
cost  pa:  individual  of  the  purchase  and  pro- 
vlBlDn  of  such  services  for  all  handicapped 
individuals  rehabUltated  In  the  State  In  the 
preceding    fiscal    year    In    addition,    a    10% 
llmltaUon  Is  placed  on  funding  under  the 
bsalc  program  from  supplementary  funds  for 
the  provision  of  swvlces  to  Individuals  who 
do  not  have  a  vocational  goal,  Ttils  Is  a  major 
diange  from  the  House  bill  which  provides 
a  separate  title  for  services  to  the  severely 
handicapped,  and  emphasized  through  report 
IsBgnage  a  prtorttv  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped under  the  basic  program. 

3.  Contains   a   new   provision   of  law   not 
contained  in   the   Hovise  bUl   which   would 
limit  the  amount  of  money  under  this  Act 
8p«nt  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  disabilities 
by  siisurtng  that  either  reimbursement  was 
available  for  such  services,  or  that  first-dollar 
funding  was  provided  by  programs  which  are 
designed  specifically  to  provide  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  prevention  or  control  of 
aloohollsm.  drug  addiction,  or  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse  disability;  the  Intent  of  this  provision 
Is  not  to  exclude  individuals  suffering  from 
such  dlsabUltles  from  services,  but  rather  to 
tap  resources  from  specific  programs  which 
are  responsible  for  providing  such  services. 
The  Senate  bUl  also  differs  from  the  House 
hill  by  consolidating  the  provision  of  evalu- 
ation of  rehabilitation  potential  for  handi- 
capped Individuals  contained   in  section   15 
of  existing  law  ( title  II  of  the  House  blU )  as 
a  mandatory  basic  service  under  title  I.  and 
eliminates  the  provision  of  such  services  for 
dlsadvBmtaged  Individuals  who  do  not  fit  the 
bsslc  definition  of  handicapped   Individuals 
as  contained  In  the  same  section.  Similar  to 
the  House  bin.  the  Senate  bUl  consolidates 
grsnts  on  a  populatlon/PCI    formula  basis 
to  the  States  for  innovation  and  expansion 
of  aervices  to  claaaes  of  Individuals  with  par- 
ticularly   difficult    problems.    80%    of    such 
funding  to  be  available  for  State  purposes. 
»nd  S0%  to  be  used  to  carry  out  programs 
of  IWaral  priority. 
4.  Established  a  new  mauadatory  program  of 


client  advocacy  systwus  within  each  State 
which  wlU  provide  ombudsman  to  seek  to 
resolve  complaints  of  clients  and  client  ap- 
plicants, and  authorlM  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  experimental  client  appeal  and  review 
systems.  Neither  provision  Is  contained  in 
existing  law  or  In  the  Hotiae  bUl. 

6.  The  Senate  bUl  proposes  to  change  the 
State  aUotment  formula  for  the  basic  pro- 
gram (Part  B)  by  distributing  aU  funds  up 
to  the  guaranteed  FT  1972  level  according  to 
the  existing  HUl-Burton  formula  which  mag- 
nifies the  weight  of  per  capita  Income  and 
distributing  the  remainder  of  the  appropri- 
ations on  a  new  formula  which  weight* 
more  heavUy  poputatlon.  This  formula  would 
provide  a  protection  to  States  with  a  low 
per  capita  Income  by  guanuiteeing  them 
at  least  the  amount  they  received  In  FY 
1973,  but  would  more  equitably  distribute 
appropriations  above  the  FY  1972  level  In  or- 
der to  provide  greatly  needed  funds  to  larger, 
more  populous  State*  for  expansion  of  pro- 
grams and  service*.  This  change  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Houae  bUl. 

Title  II — Special  Federal  responsilrtlitiu 
Establishes  new  authority,  slmUar  to  the 
House  blU.  for  annual  Interest  grants  for  re- 
habUltatlon faculties,  for  RehabUltatlon  Cen- 
ters for  severely  handicapped  deaf  individu- 
als, funds  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injury,  and 
grants  for  services  for  Individuals  suffering 
from  end-stage  renal  disease;  for  ser%-lces  to 
older  blind  individuals;  and  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  State  Advisory  Councils  on 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped,  a  provi- 
sion not  contained  In  the  House  biU;   pro- 
vides for  an  expanded  program  of  grants  for 
special  projects  and  demonstrations  includ- 
ing an  expansion  of  the  special  grant  pro- 
gram for  rehabUltatlon  services  for  handi- 
capped migratory  or  agricultural  workers  and 
their    families,    a   provision    similar    to    the 
House  provision;    continues  authority   from 
existing  law   for   grants  for  construction  of 
rehabUltatlon  faculties,  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind 
Youths    and    Adults,    grants    for    vocational 
training    for    handicapped    mdlviduals    (in- 
cluding weekly  allowances  for  maintenance ) ; 
expands  the  size  and  broadens  the  authority 
of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  RehabUl- 
tatlon of  the  Handicapped. 

Title  /// — Research  and  training 

1.  Consolidates  aU   research   and   training 
authority   (to  be  exercised  by  the  CcHtnmls- 
stoner  of  RehabUltatlon  Services  Administra- 
tion   through    a    Division    of    Research    and 
Training)   in  present  law  in  one  title  sImUar 
to  the  House  bUl;  follows  the  Intent  of  the 
House  bUl  to  provide  greater  emphasis  on  re- 
search and  training  relating  directly  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Individuals  by 
providing  that  all  such  activities  shall  be  car- 
ried out  and  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  RehabUltatlon  Services  Administra- 
tion; and  further  identifies  priorities  for  re- 
search  by   providing  for   the   establishment 
and  support  of  new  RehabUltatlon  Research 
and  Training  Centers,  the  establishment  and 
support   of   RehabUltatlon   Engineering   Re- 
search   Centers,   grants   for   spinal   cord   in- 
jury research,  and  grants  for  International 
rehabUltatlon  research  and  exchange  of  per- 
sonnel and  technical  assistance. 
Title  IV — Program  and  project  evaltiation 
Expands   upon   similar  provisions   In   the 
House  bill  to  provide  a  Federal  program  of 
program  and  project  evaluation  of  the  Impact 
and  effectlveneas  of  «ai  programs  authorlred 
under  the  Act,  and  to  determine  prlorltle* 
for  research,  demonstration  and  related  ac- 
tivities; and  upon  the  House  provision  under 
which  the  Secretary  would  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study   of  the   role  of  sheltered 


workahop*.  Inclxidliig  a  study  at  wag*  pay- 
ment*. 

TitU  V — Office  for  the  handicapped 
tttabllaha*  an  Oflloe  for  the  Handicapped 
In  the  oace  of  the  Secretary  to  develop  a 
Federal  five-year  plan  for  delivery  of  servlcea 
to  handicapped   Indlvtdtials  and   to   coordi- 
nate,  evaluate   and   review  existing   Federal 
programs  for  handicapped   Indlvldualr,   and 
Incorporates  In  this  Office  the  nmctlon  of  the 
National  Information  and  Beeource  Center 
for  the  Handicapped  contamed  In  the  House 
bill  to  evaluate  existing  data  and  Information 
systems  "^  to  develop  a  coordinated  system 
of  tnfcMinatlon  and  data  retrieval  and  dis- 
semination   relating    to    services,    programs 
and  Information  for  handicapped  individuals. 
Title  VI — ^iriacsZIaiMouj 
Provides    for    agency-wtde    programs,    not 
cxmtalned  in  the  House  bill,  of  action  and 
focus  on  problems  of  the  handicapped.  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  an  Interagen- 
cy Committee  on  Handicapped  Employees  to 
ensure   the   adequacy   of    hiring,    placement 
and  advance  practices  In  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment   In    relation    to    handicapped    em- 
ployee   and    applicants,    including    the    re- 
quirement of  an  affirmative  action  program 
to  employ  qualified  handicapped  employee* 
by  all  Federal  contractors   and   of  non-dls- 
crlmlnatlon  by  all  Federal  grantees, 
rifle  VII — Amendments  to  Randolph  Shep- 
pard  Act 
Contains    amendments    to    the    Randolph 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  Blind,  which  were  or- 
dered reported  to  the  full  Committee  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  in  S.  3607 
earlier  this  year  ( not  part  of  the  RehabUlta- 
tlon Act). 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3988.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
commission  to  con(Juct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  certain  matters  relating  to  the 
national  sectirity  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  COMMISSION  OK  NATIONAL  SSCUIUiT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  National  Security. 
This  Commission  would  be  charged,  over 
a  period  of  2  years,  with  studying  all 
matters  it  deems  relevant  to  the  present 
and  future  national  defense  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  examining  the  lon«-term  im- 
plications of  all  decisions  related  to  the 
national  defence;  and  advising  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  these 
matters. 

The  American  people  want  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  But  they  do  not  want — 
and  they  should  not  have  to  pay  for— 
waste  and  needless  escalation  in  the  mil- 
itary budget. 

Beyond  this  basic  consensus,  disagree- 
ments inevitably  arise  both  over  the  na- 
ture of  the  national  security  and  over 
the  best  means  of  insuring  it.  Recent 
congressional  debates  on  such  basic  ques- 
tions as  aporopriate  UJS.  troop  levels  in 
Europe  and  on  a  variety  of  weapons  sjrs- 
tems— ranging  from  the  ABM  to  the 
Trident  program — have  dramatized 
these  difference^.  Regardless  of  one's 
views  on  the  merits  of  each  of  these  la- 
sues,  I  think  most  of  us  can  agree  that 
the  assumptions  and  objectives  underly- 
ing the  defense  budget  and  defense  plan- 
ning have  often  been  obscured. 
I  think  we  can  also  agree  with  fcamier 
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Budget   Director   Charles   Shultz.    who 
once  observed  that: 

The  DwiofltB  •Old  coBta  of  proposed  mUl- 
t«ry  progrwM  «nnot  b«  viewwl  In  »«ol«tJ^. 
^'^muBt  b«  r*»t«^  to  «^^  meajjxred 
a«lii»t  thoee  other  n»tlon»l  prtorttlee  which, 
in  the  context  of  lHnlt«l  rwourcw.  theli 
adoption  muet  neceaearlly  eacrtftoe. 

As  Mr.  Shultz  suggests,  the  national 
^lenae  is  a  major  aspect  of  our  nationaJ 
welfare,  and  military  programs  must  be 
evaluated  in  that  perspective.  It  J^abeen 
observed  that  our  national  security  in- 
terests are  best  served  by  efBclency  in 
the  forces  we  buy;  inefflciency  will  re- 
cuire  us  to  spend  more  than  Is  neces- 
sary and  will  inevitably  detract  from  ou^ 
commitments  to  our  children,  our  ciU^ 
and  towns,  our  farms  and  our  natural 
environment. 

For  a  significant  change  in  public  at- 
titudes toward  our  national  priorities  has 
occurred  over  the  past  decade.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  described  and  discussed  In 
detail  In  the  exceUent  report  recently 
published  by  the  Brookings  Institution. 
"Setting  National  Priorities."  Into  the 
early  sixties,  according  to  this  study,  gov- 
ernment programs  were  relatively  un- 
compUcated  activities;  and  it  is  only  over 
the  past  10  years  that  Americans  have 
reached  a  widespread  consensus,  ti^- 
scending  party  lines,  tiiat  certein  goals^ 
improving  the  quality  of  pubUc  services, 
increasing  equality  of  opportunity,  res- 
cuing the  environment,  for  example— are 
properly    the    concern    of    the    Federal 
Grovemment.  j  ^^o 

This  revolution  in  attitude  toward  the 
role  of  government  has  had  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  Federal  budget.   Indeed,  li 
we  survey  the  pattern  of  Federal  expend- 
itures over  the  past  10  years,  we  find  a 
shift  In  emphasis  away  from  defense  and 
toward    domestic    needs.     Overall     the 
budget  has  increased  approximately  130 
percent  in  the  1963-73  period.  This  fig- 
ure  obscures   the   fact,   however,   that 
defense    spending    increased    approxi- 
mately  50  percent,  while  spending  on 
domestic  programs   more  than  tripled. 
The  rise  in  Federal  expenditures,  and 
the   heavy   emphasis  on   spending   for 
purely    domestic    purposes,     are    both 
trends  unlikely  to  be  reversed.  They  oc- 
cur in  conjunction  with  a  third  trend— 
a  relatively  slower  rate  of  Increase  m 
Federal  revenues,  the  consequence  of  the 
tax  policies  of  the  past  decade. 

Taken  together,  the  tendency  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  to  out  pace  revenues 
and  the  growing  emphasis  on  spending 
for  domestic  purposes,  have  profound 
implications  for  our  defense  and  nation- 
al security  policies. 

For  now,  more  than  ever  before,  we 
must  be  efficient  in  the  forces  we  buy. 
Spending  for  national  defense— as  well 
as  spending  to  meet  urgent  domestic 
needs— must  be  carefully  scrutinized 
and  Justified. 

In  addition  to  this  increasing  demand 
on  limited  Federal  resources,  issues  in- 
volving national  defense  are  today  more 
complex  and  dlfllcult  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent developments  of  major  signifi- 
cance—such  as  the  success  fill  negotia- 
tions of  a  first  round  of  arms  limitations 
and  the  reassessments  of  our  policies 


toward  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Yet  despite  the  urgent  necessity  at 
avoiding  costly  errors  of  judgment,  and 
detpite  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
problems  facing  us,  the  debate  cai  na- 
tional   security    Issues     is    regrettably 
clouded  with  confusion  and  uncertain- 
ty. In  particular,  Congress  is  too  often 
in  the  position  of  making  crucial  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  inadequate  infor- 
mation—without careful  examination  of 
the  implications  of  the  decision  for  fu- 
ture   defense    and   budgetary   poUcles, 
without  adequate  investigation  of  alter- 
native proposals,  and  in  isolation  from 
relevant  diplomatic  considerations. 

It  may  be  tempting  in  such  circum- 
stances for  the  Congress  automatically  to 
approve  or  oppose  whatever  a  particular 
administration  is  seeking  in  the  name  of 
national  security.  In  doing  so.  however, 
we  abdicate  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  urge  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on 
National  Security.  I  am  not  the  first  to 
make  this  proposal:  it  was  put  forth  by 
James  Killian.  the  former  president  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  1969.  and  again  last 
year  by  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  dean  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  SAIS,  in  his  book  entitled 
"Congress,  the  Executive  and  Foreign 
Policy."  I  believe  the  recent  SALT  agree- 
ments have  given  new  strength  to  the 
arguments  for  the  commission. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  establishes 
a  commission  with  15  members — five  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  five  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  five 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  bill  requires  that  all  those  ap- 
pointed to  the  commission  must  be 
qualified  on  the  basis  of  their  experience 
in  matters  relating  to  military  planning, 
budget  management  and  analysis,  for- 
eign affairs,  smd  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. It  is  anticipated  that  this 
commission  will  consist  of  seasoned  and 
experienced  individuals  from  a  variety 
of  backgrounds  in  the  private  and  public 
sectors — persons  who,  in  the  course  of 
their  careers,  have  dealt  with  problems 
involving  our  national  security. 

Such  individuals,  of  coiirse.  will  come 
to  this  commission  with  divergent  views 
on  the  critical  Issues  of  national  defense. 
But.  hopefully,  those  appointed  to  the 
commission  will  be  persons  with  a  recog- 
nized reputation  for  fairness,  integrity, 
balance,  and  openmindedness— qualities 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  their 
final   judgments   and   recommendations 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  before  the 
commission.  I  believe  that  the  reports 
submitted  by  a  commission  composed  of 
such  individuals  will  help  make  the  de- 
bate over  national  security  more  rea- 
soned and  more  dispassionate. 

This  Commission  would  have  full  ac- 
cess to  classified  documents,  with  the 
authority  necessan--  to  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibUltles,  Including  the  power  of  sub- 
pena.  The  Commission '.s  existence  is 
limited  to  2  years,  and  It  would  be  re- 


quired to  submit  an  official  report  within 
that  time.  An  interim  report  is  required 
within  the  first  year  of  the  Commission's 
existence. 

The  Commission's  mandate  is  a  broad 
one.  The  bill  states  that  the  Cmunis- 
sion's  duty  shall  be: 

To  conduct  a  comprehenslVB  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  any  and  all  matters  It  deeaia 
relevant  to  the  present  and  future  national 
defense  of  the  United  States. 


In  conducting  this  study  and  investi- 
gation, the  Commission  will  be  required 
to  consider,  among  other  questions — 

The  nature  and  magnitude  of  external 
threats  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  adequacy  of  pres- 
ent and  projected  military  forces  to  meet 
such  threats: 

The  alternative  uses  of  manpower,  in- 
cluding the  respective  uses  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  relationship  of 
combat  to  support  forces,  and  the  role  of 
reserves  in  national  security  planning; 
The  nature  and  mission  of  the  strategic 
and  tactical  weapon  systrans  employed, 
and  of  those  planned  to  be  employed,  by 
the  United  States; 

The  relationship  of  defense  expendi- 
tures and  programs  to  arms  limitation 
agreements; 

The  relationship  of  the  military  capa- 
bilities of  U.S.  allies  to  the  structure  of 
\JS.  forces; 

The  relationship  of  foreign  milltaiy 
assistance,  including  sales,  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States; 

The  reform  of  the  national  security 
and  defense  planning  process  to  provide 
a  longer-range  perspective  than  that  im- 
posed by  the  annusJ  authorization  and 
appropriations  processes;  and 

Such  other  relevant  questions  of  policy 
and  practice  related  to  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  Uie  United  States  and  the  na- 
tional security  as  the  Comnalsslon  deans 
appropriate.  „         ,   ,  _ 

Given  this  mandate,  the  Commission 
wiU   certainly  evaluate  those  weapons 
systems  presently  the  subject  of  totense 
controversy,  such  as  the  Trident,  the  at- 
tack carrier,  and  the  B-1  bomber.  Be- 
hind each  of  these  systems,  however,  lies 
a  complex  network  of  assumptions  cai- 
ceming  basic  security  and  defense  re- 
quirements,   which   would   also   rwo" 
careful  study.  In  the  case  of  strat^c 
offensive    planning,    for    example,    tne 
Commission  inquiry  would  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  Trident  or  the  B-1.  or  even 
to  possible  alternatives  to  these  two  sys- 
tems- the  Commission  should  deal  wim 
aU  aspects  of  the  tripartite  deterrent, 
including  the  future  of  and  potential 
alternatives  to  the  triad. 

The  Commission,  of  course,  will  have 
to  do  more  than  simply  examine  tne 
merits  of  particular  weapons  systems  u 
is  now  clear  that  major  proposals  lor 
new  defense  expenditures  must  also  tx 
evaluated  in  Ught  of  existing  and  future 
arms  limitation  agreements. 

Decisions  on  specific  military  expendi- 
tures may  well  have  a  decisive  impac*  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  future  arms  lim- 
itations talks.  Therefore,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely important  for  tills  Commission 
to  evaluate  such  expenditures  not  just  m 


t-ms  of  their  military  utility— but  also 
jfj^  of  their  potential  diplomatic 

*"fb«^eve  as  President  Nixon  beUeves, 
that  meaningful  arms  limitations  agree- 
n^ts  are  a  crucial  aspect  of  nattcmal  se- 
^ty  I  also  beUeve  that  there  is  always 
the  d^er  of  producing  and  developing 
^pons  at  tiie  expense  of  future  anns 
limitation  agreements— a  course  which 
Jntbe  long  run  will  mean  less  rather 
than  more  security. 

Another  important  area  for  the  Com- 
mtasion's  consideration  will  Involve  man- 
power questions.  Manpower  costs  today 
u«  the  single  most  important  factor  in 
the  defense  budget,  having  increased 
Aarply  over  the  past  5  years.  In  this 
paiod  average  military  pay  has  doubled 
J[nd  average  civilian  employees'  pay  has 
Increased  approximately  50  percent. 
Payroll  and  other  personnel  costs  have 
thuB  risen  by  $10  billion,  while  total  mili- 
tary and  civiUan  manpower  has  declined 
by  almost  1.5  million. 

We  are  now  ccanmitted  to  replacing 
the  draft  with  an  all- volunteer  army, 
gnd  this  fact  has  cost  and  other  im- 
l^catlons  which  are  not  yet  clear.  Com- 
parability legislation  insures  that  Gov- 
HTunent  salaries  will  keep  pace  with  pay 
in  the  private  sector,  which  will  rise  at 
a  modest  rate  even  in  the  absence  of 
toflation.  As  yet,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  even  todays  better  military  pay 
acales  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  pro- 
jected 2.3  million  force  level;  we  may 
therefore  find  that  incentive  pay  in- 
creases are  unavoidable. 

This  Commission  should  therefore 
monitor  the  initial  experience  with  an 
all-volunteer  army  and  report  on  its  im- 
plications. In  addition.  It  should  Investi- 
gate the  critical  problems  of  achieving 
force  levels  and  structure  that  will  offer 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  man- 
power and  that  will  lead  to  the  most  ad- 
vantageous balance  of  manpower  and 
weapons  systems. 

The  Commission  should  also  study 
ways  to  provide  a  longer-range  perspec- 
tive on  defense  planning  than  that  im- 
posed by  the  annual  authorization  and 
appropriations  process.  Both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  congressional  com- 
mittees with  Jurisdiction  over  national 
security  issues  must  operate  under  the 
constraints  of  determining  annual  budg- 
ets and  disposing  of  a  crowded  legis- 
lative calendar.  It  Is  particularly  difficult 
for  the  Congress  to  undertake  the  broad- 
er and  longer-range  studies  that  lie  out- 
side the  scope  of  pressing  legislative 
responsibilities.  The  recent  Brookings 
study.  Setting  National  Priorities,  ob- 
served: 

WhUe  every  new  budget  affords  at  least 
tome  room  for  the  administration  and  the 
OoQgress  to  indicate  their  changing  priori- 
ties, only  a  perspective  that  covers  a  number 
of  years  t-^t"  lUumlnate  the  reaUy  large 
changes  taking  place  In  the  scope  and  em- 
phasis of  federal  activities. 


This  is  certainly  true  of  defense  plan- 
ning, where  the  perspective  of  the  armual 
budget  may  obscure  or  distort  long  term, 
fundamental  trends.  Hopefully,  this 
Commission  will  recommend  ways  to 
broaden  that  perspective. 


At  the  same  tinoe,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  Commission  would  in 
no  sense  determine  national  security  and 
defense  policies.  Its  recommendations 
would  not  be  binding,  nor  would  a  com- 
mission report  end  the  debate  over  a 
variety  of  national  security  and  defense 
questions.  Differences  of  opinion  wlU  cer- 
tainly persist,  but  I  believe  the  Commis- 
sion can  perform  the  invaluable  service 
of  helping  to  sharpen  the  focus  of  the 
debate.  Its  work  would  thus  provide  a 
framework  for  making  defense  policies. 
No  set  of  issues  that  we  face  is  more 
important  to  our  constituents,  yet  more 
obscured  Uum  the  questions  of  how  to 
defend  our  country. 

National  defense  Is  not  a  partisan  Is- 
sue. No  one  In  the  Congress  or  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  would  willfully  weaken  this 
country  or  wantonly  underestimate  the 
dangers  abroad  in  a  harsh  world.  Most  of 
us  are  from  generations  that  have  seen 
the  awful  price  of  unpreparedness,  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  bloody  retreat  to 
Pusan. 

However,  too  often,  in  the  name  of 
national  defense,  bureaucratic  Infi^t- 
Ing  causes  waste  and  a  mlsalloactkm  of 
limited  resources,  weakening  rather  than 
stroigthenlng  the  vitality  of  our  NaUtrn's 
security.  It  is  because  I  believe  in  a  strong 
and  unassailable  national  defense  that 
I — along  with  many  of  my  colleagues — 
have  criticized  certain  aspects  of  the 
military  budget  In  the  past. 

E>ef ending  this  country  is  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  the  foresight  and  efficiency 
that  a  government  of  Imperfect  men 
bring  to  a  task  where  the  cost  of  Im- 
perfection Is  so  high. 

We  can  do  nothing  less  than  apply  to 
the  national  security — our  Nation's  most 
important  business — the  same  standards 
of  good  planning  and  effective  manage- 
ment that  stock  holders  demand  of  any 
corporation. 

We  can  demand  no  less  care  and 
honesty  and  objectivity  in  the  making 
of  our  military  budget  than  each  of  us 
applies  to  our  family  budgets. 

In  national  defense,  unlike  so  many 
issues  that  face  us,  there  is  no  one  spe- 
cial mterest,  no  oae  region  or  group 
to  be  served.  Our  constituency  is  all 
America,  and  at  stake  is  the  future  of 
our  children  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
That  is  why  I  think  Senators  and 
Congressmen  of  both  parties  should  be 
able  to  agree  that  we  need  a  dispassion- 
ate and  fresh  look  at  where  we  are  going 
in  national  defense.  And  that  is  why  I 
think  the  next  adminlstratlOTi,  whatever 
its  compxKltlon.  should  welcome  an  inde- 
pendent and  fair  analysis  of  the  fateful 
choices  before  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  that  we 
put  aside  partisanship  where  the  stakes 
are  too  high  for  anything  but  the  freest 
Judgment  that  free  men  can  make. 

I  therefore  propose  the  creation  of  this 
Commission  on  National  Security  as  one 
means  of  helping  us  make  decisions  on 
defense  policy  Issues  which  will  best 
serve  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  raianlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  Mil  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  vas 


ordsred  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricors.  m 
follows: 

8.  MSB 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  SentU  and  HouMe  of 
Repreaentative*    of    the    United    State*    o/ 
America  in  Congreat  assembled, 

KSTABUSRIODfT   OF   C010CXB8ZON 

SacnoM  1.  There  is  hereby  establlahed  a 
temporary  commleBlon  to  be  known  m  the 
Commission  on  National  Security  (herein- 
after referred  to  m  the  "Commlaalnn") . 

MTM'T"""'    OF    COUM0SIOM 

8BCTXOM  a.  (a)  Th»  Oommflon  shall  be 
oompooed  ot  Ofteen  members  appointed  ae 
foUows — 

(1)  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  President; 

(2)  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepreseotattvee,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  may  be  from  the  Houae 
of  Bepreeantatlves  and  not  more  than  three 
of  whom  may  be  members  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party;  and 

(3)  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  not  mote  than  two  of 
whom  may  be  from  the  Senate  and  not  mcfe 
than  three  of  whom  may  be  members  of  tbe 
same  pcdltlcal  party. 

Persons  shaU  be  api>alnted  to  the  Commls- 
slon  who  are  qtiallfled  for  appointment  by 
reason  of  their  erperlenoe  In  matters  relat- 
ing to  military  planning,  budget  management 
and  analyslB,  foreign  aftaln,  and  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament. 

(b)  Tbe  Commission  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(c)  Klght  mend>ers  of  the  Commission 
shall  oonstltute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  In 
tbe  Commission  shall  not  affeot  Its  powen. 
but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  tn 
which  tbe  original  appointment  was  made. 

DXTTOB   or   THS   OOMMiaSXON 

Bxc.  3.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Conunlaalon  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  Investigation  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters It  deems  relevant  to  tbe  present  and 
future  national  defense  of  the  United  States. 
In  conducting  such  study  and  Investigation 
the  Commission  shall  consider — 

(1)  tbe  nature  and  magnitude  of  external 
threats  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  tbe  adequacy  of  present  and  pro- 
jected military  forces  to  meet  such  threats: 

(2)  the  alternative  usee  of  manpower.  In- 
cluding the  respective  usee  of  military  and 
civilian  peraonnel  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  relationship  of  combat  to  support 
forces,  and  the  role  of  reserves  In  national 
security  planning; 

(8)  the  nature  and  mission  of  tbe  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  weapon  systems  employed, 
and  of  those  planned  to  be  employed,  by  the 
United  States; 

(4)  the  relatlcmshlp  of  defense  expendi- 
tures and  programs  to  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments; 

(5)  the  relationship  of  the  mUltary  ca- 
pabilities of  TJS.  allies  to  the  structure  of 
VS.  forces; 

(6)  the  relationship  of  foreign  military 
assistance,  including  sales,  to  the  national 
security  of  the  Umted  States; 

(7)  the  rsfonn  of  tbe  national  security 
and  defense  pia-nning  process  to  provide  a 
longer-range  perq>ective  than  that  imposed 
by  the  ^"'^'1ltl  authorisation  and  apprx^trla- 
tlons  prooesaes;  and 

(8)  such  other  relevant  questl<H>s  of  policy 
and  piractlce  related  to  the  defense  posture 
of  tbe  United  Statee  and  the  national  se- 
curity as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Tbe  OcMnmlaslon  shall  snbmlt  to  the 
President  and  tbe  Congreas  a  detailed  report 
of  the  results  of  the  study  and  InTestlgathm 
conductad  by  It  under  this  Act  not  later 
than  two  yean  after  tbe  date  of  enaetment 
of  this  Act,  together  with  such  reonmmenrta- 
tlone  as  tt  deems  appropriate.  The  Commla- 
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slon  Btikll  »ubmtt  ui  interim  roport  to  tbe 
President  and  tbe  Conferees  on  the  resulta  of 
Ita  study  and  InTeetlgatlon  not  more  th*n 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
Act. 

POWXBS  or  THS  COMMiaaiON 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commlaalon  or,  on  the  au- 
thorlzatlon  of  the  Commlsalon,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  carrying  out  the  provUlons  of  this 
Aot.  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
and  documents  as  the  CJoxnmlaslon  or  such 
subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  advisa- 
ble. Subpoenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
of  any  such  subcommittee,  or  any  designated 
member,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  provisions  of  sections  103  through  104 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  UB.C.  193-194) 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpoena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Commlsalon  is  authorized  to 
secure  direcUy  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  independent  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  establishment,  or 
Injtnunentallty  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  chairman 
or  vice  chairman. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  establish  appro- 
priate measures  to  insure  the  safeguarding 
of  all  classified  Information  submitted  to  or 
inspected  by  It  In  carrying  out  Its  duties 
under  this  Act, 

COMPENSATION    OF    COMMISSION 

S«c.  6.  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  shall  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  dally  rate  paid  a  GS-18  under 
the  General  Schedule  contained  m  section 
6332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  (Includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  which  he  Is  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  A  member  of  the 
Commission  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expanses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 


STAJT    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.   6.    (a)    The   Commission    shall    have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,   and  without  regard   to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  daUy  rate  paid  a  person  occupying  a 
position  at  08-18. 

XXFOATIOlf   or   COMMISSION 

Sac.  7.  Ninety  days  after  the  submission 
of  lU  final  report  to  tbe  President  and  the 
Congress  the  Commission  shall  c«ase  to  exist. 
Kxr«jts»  or  rm  coMMxasioN 

8sc.  8.  Tbers  are  authorlMd  to  be  appro- 
prUted  such  sums  as  may  be  oaoeasary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills  Act. 


By   Mr.   BENTSEN    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Htjmphriy)  : 
S.J.  Rea.  267.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  special  deflclency  payment 
to  certain  wheat  farmers.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey*  and  I  Introduce  a 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  special  defi- 
ciency payments  to  wheat  producers  who 
will  receive  less  than  parity  on  the  do- 
mestic production  of  their  wheat  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  large  wheat  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Congressman  Graham  Purcell,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agricultural  Subcom- 
mittee on  Livestock  and  Grains  is  intro- 
ducing an  Identical  resolution  in  the 
House  to  make  this  a  Joint  effort.  The 
House  subcommittee  began  hearings  to- 
day on  the  impact  of  these  recent  sales 
on  farmers  and  others:  however,  some  in- 
jury is  already  apparent. 

Producers  who  sold  their  wheat  prior 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union  were  handicapped  In  making  mar- 
keting decisions.  Since  the  first  wheat  in 
the  Nation  is  harvested  beginning  as 
early  as  May  and  continuing  into  July,  a 
great  deal  of  production  was  harvested 
before  the  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
announced  on  July  8.  Traditionally,  most 
of  this  early  wheat  crop  is  sold  at  time 
of  harvest. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  at  the 
urging  of  the  Nixon  administration,  pro- 
vided that  the  wheat  certificate  paid  to 
farmers  on  their  share  of  domestic  con- 
sumption would  be  calculated  to  reflect 
the  difference  between  the  average  mar- 
ket price  for  the  first  5  months  of  the 
marketing  year,  July  1-November  30,  and 
the  parity  price  as  of  July  1 — $3.02  per 
bushel. 

The  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
has  resulted  in  increases  in  the  market 
price.  Everything  being  equal,  such  sui 
increase  is   good   for  wheat   producers. 
However,  since  the  Increase  in  wheat 
market  prices  will  reduce  the  amoimt  of 
the  certificate  paid  to  farmers  on  the  do- 
mestic portion  of  their  wheat,  only  those 
farmers  who  sold   at   or  above   the   5 
months'  average  market  price  will  receive 
the    parity    price    of    $3.02    per    bushel. 
Those   farmers   who  sold   below   the   5 
months'  average  market  price  will  re- 
ceive less  than  the  parity  price  by  what- 
ever amount  their  sale  price  weis  below 
the   5    months'    average   market   price. 
Farmers  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  other 
States  in  the  early  wheat  harvest  area 
sold  wheat  at  prices  below  the  antici- 
pated 5  months'  average  market  price 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  parity 
price  for  their  production. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  there  was 
heavy  early  selling  in  these  and  other 
wheat-producing  areas.  As  of  July  31, 
Q]^  59.4  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
imder  loan  for  support  price  purposes  as 
against  77.1  million  bushels  on  July  31, 
1971.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  where  the 
harvest  was  completed  by  July  31,  36,8 
million  bushels  were  under  loans  as  com- 
pared to  51.9  million  on  the  same  date  in 
1971. 
Let  me  cite  an  example  of  how  farm- 


ers who  sold  wheat  before  the  market 
prices  advanced  in  response  to  Soviet 
Union  wheat  sales  will  lose  unless  the 
current  provision  of  law  is  changed,  u 
provided  in  the  resolution  I  introduced 
today.  The  average  market  price  in  July 
was  $1.32;  in  August  $1,51.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  further  maitet 
price  increases  in  September,  October, 
and  November  which  could  result  In  an 
average  market  price  during  those 
months  of  $1.75.  Averaging  the  prices 
for  the  5 -months  brings  the  market 
average  for  wheat  to  $1.62  per  bushel. 

This  $1.62  per  bushel  price  under  the 
1970  Agricultural  Act  is  the  point  at 
which  the  USDA  begins  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  wheat  certificate.  Since  the 
parity  price  was  $3.02  on  July  1,  the 
wheat  certificate  paid  to  producers  on 
their  domestic  production  will  amount 
to  $1.42  per  bushel. 

But,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  these 
farmers  who  sold  below  the  estimated 
5  months;  average  market  price  of 
$1.62  per  bushel,  would  lose  the  differ- 
ence between  their  sales  price  and  the 
5  months'  average  market  price.  Let 
us  take  the  specific  case  of  a  Texas  farm- 
er who  sold  his  wheat  at  $1.32  per  bushel. 
Since  this  sales  price  is  below  the  average 
market  price  of  $1.62,  he  would  lose  30 
cents  per  bushel.  Instead  of  receiving  the 
parity  price  of  $3.02  per  bushel,  he  would 
receive  only  $2.72  per  bushel. 

Mr.  President,  the  Inequity  in  this  situ- 
ation is  apparent.  My  position  simply  Is 
to  bring  equity  In  the  payment  by  the 
Government  to  producers  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  wheat  certificates.  No  farmer  in 
this  Nation  should  be  penalized  in  the 
amount  of  the  wheat  certificate  he  re- 
ceives by  his  geographic  location  in  the 
Nation. 

In  summary,  the  resolution,  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  special  deficiency  payments  to 
whea<^  producers  who  sold  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  his  1972  crop  at  wheat  for  less 
than  the  average  price  for  the  first  5 
months  of  the  marketing  year— July  1- 
November  30,  1972.  The  deficiency  pay- 
ment would  be  calculated  as  I  have  indi- 
cated above— the  difference  between  the 
average  5  months'  market  price  and  the 
price  the  producer  received  in  the  sale  of 
his  1972  crop  of  wheat. 

The  effect  of  the  bUl  would  be  to  assure 
that  no  producer  receives  less  than  the 
parity  price  of  $3.02  because  he  was  not 
unaware  of  the  pending  Soviet  wh»t 
agreement  which  would  increase  the 
market  price. 

When  major  U.S.  exporters  were 
caught  in  a  somewhat  similar  bind  m 
August  of  this  year  a  special  export  sub- 
sidy payment  was  administratively  ap- 
proved. If  administrative  action  can  be 
taken  to  avoid  undue  loss  by  the  export- 
ing companies  in  a  surging  market  surely 
America's  wheat  growers  should  receive 
similar  relief. 
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tfl  revise  the  method  of  computing  wage 
Jutes  under  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^___^^^_^_^ 

SKNATE  RESOLUTION  363— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
COMMEND  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

8.   38S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gubkiy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr,  Stkvkns)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3827,  a  MU  to 
amend  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1W8 


(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  weekend  I  was  in  Oklahoma 
and  spent  considerable  time  with  Okla- 
homa wheat  growers.  I  was  greatiy  im- 
nressed  and  pleased  by  the  good  spirits 
and  optimism  which  this  group  now  ex- 
hibits in  Ught  of  the  healthy  improve- 
ment in  wheat  prices. 

Mr    President,  as  a  wheat  grower  I 
know  from  first  hand  experience  of  the 
disastrous  cost-price  squeeze  which  the 
American    wheat    growers    have    faced 
through  the  last  decade.  In  my  own  farm- 
ing operation  the  income  from  wheat  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  meet  costs  of  pro- 
duction for  many  years.  Therefore,  the 
improvement  in  wheat  prices  which  has 
occurred  since  the  signing  of  the  wheat 
agreement  with  Russia  on  July  8  is  vitally 
important  to  getting  this  basic  industry, 
which  provides  much  of  the  food  for  oiir 
Nation  and  the  worid,  into  a  profitable 

position.  ,         .,  J    ,.     1 

At  the  local  elevator  where  I  do  bu^ 
ness,  last  Saturday  the  price  for  hard 
red  winter  wheat  was  $185  per  bushel. 
This  is  up  roughly  50  cents  since  the  day 
in  June  when  I  sold  my  wheat  for  $1.37, 
This  healthv  increase  in  price  still  leaves 
the  price  of  wheat  well  below  the  parity 
price  of  $3.03.  However,  the  increase  may 
lift  wheat  growers  incomes  into  the  black 
when  combined  with  the  certificate  pay- 
ments. .  ^^    -.       i. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  long  bemoaned  the  plight  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  We  have  on  many  oc- 
casions undertaken  to  legislate  a  solu- 
tion to  the  farm  problem.  The  present 
farm  bill,  which  was  passed  in  1969,  is 
in  my  view  the  best  farm  legislation  Con- 
gress has  ever  passed,  but  even,  that  law 
had  not  been  able  to  improve  farm  in- 
come sufficiently  until  the  consummation 
of    the    Russian    grain    arrangements. 
There  are  many  additional  benefits  which 
are  likely  to  come  from  this  trade  be- 
tween these  two  nations,  and  I  believe 
those  who  successfully  concluded  these 
difficult  and  delicate  negotiations  deserve 
the  commendation  of  Congress. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  submit- 
ting the  resolution  of  commaidation.  In 
this  I  have  been  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr,  Hat- 
field), the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming    (Mr.    Hansen),    the    distin- 
guished   Senator   from   Nebraska    (Mr. 
Hrubka)  ,  Uae  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho   (Mr.  Jordan),   the  distlng\Ushed 
Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Piarson  and 
Mr.  Dole),   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youwc).  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  C<dor»do 
(Mr.  Dominick)  . 
Mr.  President,  the  resolution  states: 

.    S.  Rks.  363 
Whereas,  this  nation  has  long  been  trou- 
bled by  surpluses  of  farm  commodities  and 


Congress  and  past  admlnlstir»Uons  have  re 
peatedly  made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  bring 
supply  and  demand  Into  biOanoe;   and 

Whereas,  the  existence  of  these  agricultural 
surpluses  had  seriously  depressed  farm  In- 
come and  their  management  has  proved 
oosUy  to  American  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  sale  of  large  quantities 
of  wheat,  ocxrv  and  soybeans  to  Russia  has 
had  the  ImmedUte  impact  of  dramatically 
reducing  these  agricultural  surpluses  and 
improving  farm  prices;  and 

vniereas,  this  sale  was  possible  only  through 
the  skillful  and  tenacious  efforts  of  leaders 
In  the  Administration  and  In  the  agricul- 
tural  community:    Now.  therefore,  be   It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  erf  the  United 
States  hereby  commends  the  Administration 
and  American  agriculture  for  the  successful 
consummation  on  July  8,  1972  of  arrange- 
ments which  make  possible  these  transacUons 
which  hold  great  hope  for  permanent  im- 
provement of  Income  to  American  farmers, 
substantial  savings  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  sig- 
nificant reductions  In  the  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments, creation  of  thoiisands  of  new  jobs  for 
American  workers  and  normalization  of 
peaceful  relations  be<;ween  the  United  States 
and  the  U8SB. 


Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the   pop- 
ularity and  importance  of  the  Russian 
grain  sales  with  farmers,  I  am  greatly 
surprised  and  somewhat  confused  by  the 
attitude  being  expressed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic  Presidential   nominee.   His   crit- 
ical statements  and  unfounded  charges 
cannot  help  but  make  future  sales  more 
difficult.  Also,  they  raise  the  question. 
Does  Senator  McGovxrn  want  the  sale 
canceled?   Does   he   want   wheat,   feed 
grain,  and  soy  bean  prices  to  fall  back 
to  the  pre-Russian  sales  levels?  Is  he  tell- 
ing consumers  that  in  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  McGovern  victorj'  there  would  be  no 
large  exports  of  unneeded  surplus  Ameri- 
can farm  commodities?  I  believe  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern needs  to  make  clear  his  position 
to  both  farmers  and  consumers.  Does  he 
favor  export  sales  which  increase  U.S. 
farm    income,    decrease    the    U.S.    im- 
balance of  paymaits,  provide  thousands 
of  jobs  for  U.S.  workers  and  decrease 
the  cost  of  the  farm  program  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury?  ^,    __,,.        , 

Mr  President,  in  making  his  wild  and 
unfounded  charges,  the  Democratic  Pres- 
idential nominee  has  demonstrated  abys- 
mal   ignorance   of    international    grain 
trading.  Also,  he  has  shown  a  total  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  conditions  which 
led  up  to  this  particular  sale.  To  help  set 
the  record  straight,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Secretary  Butz, 
an    article    from    Feedstuffs    magazine 
dated  September  4,  and  a  memo  from 
Glenn  A.  Weir,  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  StebiUzation  and  Con- 
servation   Service    be    printed    in    the 
RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFPKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  .     .  , 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  highlight  this  information  for  the 
Senate.  In  his  letter.  Secretary  Butz  sets 
out  the  oonditiona  which  led  up  to  the 
Russian  grain  sales.  He  cites  three  major 

factors: 

1  A  warming  of  friendly  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  nations  with  a  mutual  ex- 
pression of  Interest  Ux  cooperating  In  cultural 
and  scientific  exchanges,  and  In  greater  eco- 
nomic trade  to  the  benefit  of  both  nations. 


This  was   greatly   accelerated   by   President 
Nixon's  visit  to  Russia  In  May. 

a.  A  commitment  Mi  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
government  to  Increase  the  protein  eompo- 
nent  of  the  diet  erf  its  people  by  2S  P«o«nt 
during  the  current  five-year  plan.  In  order 
to  achieve  that  goal,  the  Soviet  government 
has  Indicated  that  It  would  Import  food  and 
feed  grains  from  the  United  States. 

3  A  severe  winter  with  limited  snow  cover 
led  to  heavy  wlnterklU  of  fall-planted  grains 
in  Russia.  The  Soviets  planted  more  spring 
grains  to  compensate,  but  these  spring- 
planted  grains  ran  into  a  hot,  dry  summer 
No  one,  Including  the  Russians,  could  assess 
the  effect  on  their  grain  production  untU  the 
summer  weather  imfolded  day-by-day. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say : 

If  we  had  had  a  choice,  we  would  have 
much  preferred  to  have  reached  a  trade  agree- 
ment m  Moecow  m  early  April  during  my 
visit.  This  would  have  made  the  terms  avail- 
able to  all  U.S.  farmers  before  any  of  the 
wheat  harvest  had  started.  However,  the  only 
way  that  that  could  have  been  achieved 
would  have  been  for  the  United  States  to 
make  concessions  to  the  Soviet  government 
that  it  is  not  making  to  other  nations  that 
have  been  long-time  customers  for  our  wheat 
and  feed  grain.  We  did  not  want  to  do  that 
and  held  firm. 

The  next  move  was  entirely  up  to  the 
Soviet  government.  They  decided  to  agree  to 
our  terms  on  their  own  time  schedule,  which 
became  more  urgent  lor  them,  and  no  doubt 
moved  up  their  time-table  of  agreement, 
when  they  began  to  assess  the  damage  to 
their  grain  from  the  unusually  hot  and  dry 

summer  weather.  

As  the  severity  of  their  weathw  damage 
began  to  unfold,  the  Soviets  came  to  this 
country  In  late  June  and  early  July  to  nego- 
tUta  further.  At  this  time,  they  agreed  to 
our  regular  CCC  terms  of  credit.  As  soon  as 
this  agreement  was  reached,  and  was  signed 
on  Saturday.  July  8,  the  terms  were  an- 
nounced to  the  world  In  a  press  statement  by 
President  Nixon  from  the  Western  White 
House  and  then  at  a  joint  press  conference 
on  the  same  day  by  myself  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Peter  G.  Peterson  at  the  White 
House  in  Washington,  D.C. 

We  held  the  signlngs  and  made  the  an- 
nouncements on  a  Saturday  because  we  be- 
lieved that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  mak- 
ing the  Information  available  to  farmers,  to 
the  trade,  to  the  nation's  citizens,  and  to  the 
world. 


The  Secretary  further  states: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  only  knows 
how  much  the  Russians  are  booking  for  credit 
when  the  transaction  Is  completed  and  the 
commercial  paper  comes  to  the  Department 
for  credit.  The  purchases  for  cash  which  the 
Soviets  make  do  not  clear  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  until  the  private 
trader  applies  for  subsidy. 

It  is  accurate  to  say  that  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  purchases  caught  everyone  by  s\ir- 
prlse.  Including  the  Russians  themselves. 
Soviet  grain  purchasers  were  In  this  country 
dealing  with  the  private  export  trade  in  July 
and  went  home.  Unexpectedly,  they  came 
back  m  a  few  dav»— apparently  after  geUlng 
a  further  assessment  of  the  damage  that  had 
been  done  to  their  wheat  crop  by  the  hot, 
drv  weather. 

it  Is  unfortunate  that  some  Ufi.  farmers 
sold  their  wheat  before  the  tvHl  extent  of  the 
upward  Infiuence  on  price  was  known.  But  It 
should  be  clear  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture did  all  It  could  to  make  the  terms 
of  trade  available  to  farmers  promptly.  This 
la  something  that  the  Department  Insisted 
upon  In  making  the  agreement  with  tbe 
Soviets.  ^         ^^^   ,^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bu«laia  dldnt 
want  to  pay  more  than  they  had  to  for  grain, 
so  they  weren't  broadcasting  to  all  what  their 
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requirements  would  be.  And  In  mld-etream, 
they  had  to  hike  their  requirement* — which 
U  eometblng  that  they,  no  doubt,  would  have 
preferrvd  not  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  private 
traders  who  had  made  commitments  of  sale 
to  Russia  dldnt  want  to  pay  more  than  they 
had  to  for  the  grain,  so  they  weren't  broad- 
casting the  size  of  their  purchases. 

We  all  recognize  that  these  are  the  usual 
conditions  of  trade.  At  no  time  are  private 
traders  required  to  report  cvurently  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  what  they  are 
selling. 

Mr.  Prefiident,  the  Importance  ol  and 
the  popularity  of  this  transactiwi  with 
wheat  fanners  and  to  producers  of  soy- 
beans and  feed  grains  cannot  be  denied. 
Qraingrowers,  for  the  first  time  In  over 
a  decade,  are  optimistic  and  are  looking 
to  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence. 
Major  credit  for  this  new  attitude  must 
be  given  to  the  President  and  oflaclals  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  Their  diplo- 
macy and  skillful  negotiating  has  suc- 
ceeded In  bringing  a  new  day  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  the  charges  that  In- 
siders benefited  by  advance  knowledge 
of  this  wheat  sale  are  plainly  discredited 
by  a  review  of  the  grain  market.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table,  showing 
wheat,  com,  and  soybean  prices  before 
and  In  the  week  following  the  announce- 
ment of  this  sale  on  July  8  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Wheat 

July  7  (Chicago) — 1-60% 

July  10 —  1.49H 

July  11 - - 1.64 

July  12 1.49H 

July  13 1.48H 

July  14. — 1.48% 

July  17 —  1.48% 

July  18 1B3 

July  19 - - 1.64^ 

Soy- 

Com  heana 

July  7 1.33%  8.63% 

July   10 1.88%  8.60% 

July   11 1.26y4  8.40% 

July  12 1.34^4  3.61% 

July   13 1.35  3.47% 

July   14 1.34yg  3.52 

July  17-. -     1.24%  3.49% 

July   18 1.34  3.60% 

July   19 .-     1.34%  3.49% 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  plainly  shows  that  the  commodity 
markets  were  relatively  stable  during 
this  period,  so  that  even  if  an  individual 
had  advance  knowledge  there  would 
have  been  no  way  for  him  to  have  prof- 
ited by  this  information. 

The  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
grain  prices  shown  by  the  present  mar- 
kets occurred  long  after  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  this  sale  on  July  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  in  the  morning 
newspaper  that  apparently  mainland 
China  is  now  about  to  conclude  a  siz- 
able purchase  of  American  wheat  with 
this  country.  The  article  says: 

Aooordlng  to  the  Southwestern  MUler  Re- 
port, a  grain  trade  joximal  in  Kansas  City, 
which  reported  today  the  Imminent  opening 
of  grain  sales  to  China,  the  initial  sale  Is 
400,000  to  600.000  tons,  or  14.6  mlUion  to  18 
million  bushels. 


Thus,  it  appears  that  the  initiatives 
taken  by  the  administration  in  opening 
negotiations  which  led  to  sizable  grain 
sales  to  Russia  are  now  going  to  produce 
important  sales  to  China  and  again  result 
in  sizable  improvement  in  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  producers  of  American  grains. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  excerpt  from  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

from    the    article    was    ordered    to    be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Ptotn  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  14,  1972] 

Mainland  China  Rxpobtbd  Butuic 

FntST  D.S.  Whuit 

(By  K.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washxnoton.  September  13. — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce tomorrow  the  first  sale  of  American 
wheat  to  China. 

Representative  Graham  Pureell,  E>emocrat 
of  Texas,  said  that  he  would  not  be  surprised 
if  Mr.  Butz  announced  the  sale  at  the  open- 
ing of  hearings  tomorrow  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  into  possible  windfall  profits  by  ex- 
porters from  the  Soviet- American  wheat  deal. 
onlt  "tokxn  sale  now" 

According  to  The  Southwestern  Miller  Re- 
port, a  grain  trade  Journal  In  Kansaa  City, 
which  reported  today  the  Umnlnent  opening 
of  gi»ln  sales  to  China,  the  initial  sale  is  400,- 

000  to  500.000  tons,  or  14.6  mlUlon  to  18  mU- 
lion  bushels. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  resolution  which  I  have  to- 
day submitted  calls  attention  properly  to 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion £ind  to  the  negotiating  skill  of  those 
who  have  msule  this  transaction  possible. 

1  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  promptly 
and  approve  the  resolution. 

EzHisrr    1 

DKPARTMKNT  or  ACBICtrLTUSE. 

WaahiTvgton,  D.C..  Septtmber  6, 1972. 

Hon.  HXNST  BELLMON, 

US.  Senate,  i 

Wa3hington,  D.C.  I 

Dkak  Skmator  Bcllmon  :  Ttiis  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  Information  relating  to 
the  timing  and  significance  of  the  purchase 
of  grain  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  you  know,  a  marketing  team  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  accompanied  me 
on  a  trip  to  Russia  In  April  to  negotiate  terms 
of  trade  for  the  possible  sale  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  meeting  was  a  follow-up  to  the  grain 
sale  that  had  been  made  to  Russia  last  fall, 
and  It  followed  an  indication  of  interest  In 
further  trade  by  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Vladimir  Matskevich.  when  he  visited 
this  country  last  December. 

President  Nixon,  when  he  visited  Russia  in 
May.  further  enhanced  the  pro6p>ect  for  trade 
between  the  two  countries  as  a  result  of  the 
Sunmilt  Conference. 

There  are  three  major  factors  Involved  In 
the  sharply  Increased  grain  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union: 

1.  A  warming  of  friendly  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  nations  with  a  mutual  expres- 
sion of  interest  in  cooperating  in  cultural 
and  scientific  exchanges,  and  in  greater  eco- 
nomic trade  to  the  benefit  of  both  nations. 
This  was  greatly  accelerated  by  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  Russia  in  May. 

2.  A  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
government  to  increase  the  protein  compo- 
nent of  the  diet  of  Its  people  by  25  percent 
during  the  current  five-year  plan.  In  order 
to  achieve  that  goal,  the  Soviet  government 
has  indicated  that  it  would  Import  food  and 
feed  grains  frc»n  the  United  States.  . 


3.  A  severe  winter  with  limited  snow  cover 
led  to  heavy  winterkill  of  fall-planted  gralni 
In  Russia.  The  Soviets  planted  more  ^rlng 
grains  to  compensate,  but  these  spring- 
planted  grains  ran  into  a  hot,  dry  summer. 
No  one.  including  the  Russians,  could  assets 
the  effect  on  their  grain  production  until  the 
summer  weather  unfolded  day-by-day. 

That  was  the  setting  for  the  grain  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  countries.  In  April, 
the  Russians  did  not  appear  Interested  in 
our  regular  terms  of  CCC  trade,  Including 
three-year  credit  and  going  Interest  rates. 
They  virlshed  to  negotiate  for  better  terms. 

If  we  had  had  a  choice,  we  would  have 
much  preferred  to  have  reached  a  trade  agree- 
ment In  Moscow  In  early  April  during  my 
visit.  This  would  have  made  the  terms  avail- 
able to  all  U.S.  farmers  before  any  of  the 
wheat  harvest  had  started.  However,  the  only 
way  that  that  could  have  been  achieved 
would  have  been  for  the  United  States  to 
make  concessions  to  the  Soviet  government 
that  it  Is  not  nmking  to  other  nations  that 
have  been  long-time  cust4xner8  for  our  wheat 
and  feed  grain.  We  did  not  want  to  do  that 
and  held  firm. 

The  next  move  was  entirely  up  to  the  So- 
viet government.  They  decided  to  agree  to 
our  terms  on  their  own  time  schedule,  which 
became  more  urgent  for  them,  and  no  doubt 
moved  up  their  time-table  of  agreement, 
when  they  began  to  assess  the  damage  to 
their  grain  from  the  unusually  hot  and  dry 
summer  weather. 

As  the  severity  of  their  weather  damage 
began  to  unfold,  the  Soviets  came  to  this 
country  In  late  June  and  early  July  to  nego- 
tiate further.  At  this  time,  they  agreed  to 
our  regular  CCC  terms  of  credit.  As  soon  as 
this  agreement  was  reached,  and  was  signed 
on  Saturday.  July  8.  the  terms  were  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  a  press  statement 
by  President  Nixon  from  the  Western  White 
House  and  then  at  a  Joint  press  conference 
on  the  same  day  by  myself  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Peter  G.  Peterson  at  the  White 
House  in  Washington,  D.C. 

We  held  the  slgnlngs  and  made  the  an- 
nouncements on  a  Saturday  because  we  be- 
lieved that  there  should  be  no  delay  In  mak- 
ing the  Information  available  to  farmers,  to 
the  trade,  to  the  nation's  citizens,  and  to 
the  world. 

When  the  three-year  agreement  was  signed 
on  July  8,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  purchase 
no  less  than  $200  million  of  grain  during  the 
first  year.  United  States  farmers,  and  traders, 
knew  then  that  Soviet  piirchaaes  would  equal 
at  least  that  amount.  What  nobody  knew 
then.  Including  the  Riisslans.  was  how  much 
more  they  might  buy  In  the  first  year,  and 
of  which  grains. 

At  the  time  the  agreement  was  signed,  the 
Russians  were  already  actively  making  com- 
mitments with  private  United  States  traders 
to  cover  their  requirements.  I  emphasize  that 
nobody  knew  then — neither  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  nor  the  trade — Just  how  much 
the  Russians  would  buy.  The  export  traders 
were  not  telling  each  ovher  how  much  the 
Soviets  were  booking  with  them.  The  ex- 
porters did  not  tell  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Nor  were  the  Russians  tallting. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  only  knows 
how  much  the  Russians  are  booking  for 
credit  when  the  transaction  Is  completed  and 
the  commercial  paper  comes  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  credit.  The  purchases  for  cash  which 
the  Soviets  make  do  not  clear  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  until  the  private 
trader  applies  for  subsidy. 

It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  purchases  caught  everyone  by  sur- 
prise. Including  the  Russians  themselves. 
Soviet  grain  purchasers  were  In  this  country 
dealing  with  the  private  export  trade  in  July 
and  went  home.  Unexpectedly,  they  came 
back  In  a  few  days — apparently  after  getting 
a  further  assessment  of  the  damage  that  bad 


^,en  done  to  their  wheat  crop  by  the  hot, 

^Tt'u^SSortunate  that  some  VB.  farmers 
«.M  their  wheat  before  the  full  extent  of  the 
™«rd  influence  on  price  was  known.  But 
u  ^Id  be  clear  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  did  all  it  could  to  make  the  terms 
rtf  trade  available  to  farmers  promptly.  Thl« 
tt  something  that  the  Department  inslst^l 
^   m   making   the   agreement   with   the 

^'^"the  other  hand,  the  Russians  didn't 
«nt  to  pay  more  than  they  had  to  for  gr^. 
„  they  weren't  broadcasting  to  all  what 
A«ir  requirements  would  be.  And  in  mld- 
^m  they  had  to  hike  their  require- 
ments—which Is  something  that  they,  no 
doubt  would  have  prefered  not  to  do.  At  the 
ame  time,  private  traders  who  had  made 
-ommltments  of  sale  to  RussU  dldnt  want 
\oW  more  than  they  had  to  for  the  grain. 
„  they  weren't  broadcasting  the  size  of  their 

''"we  all  recognize  that  these  are  the  usual 
conditions  of  trade.  At  no  time  are  private 
traders  required  to  report  currently  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  what  they  are 

There  are  many  pluses  to  this  trade  with 
tije  Soviet  Union: 

1  Many  farm«8  have  already  benefitted 
from  higher  prices  for  their  grain  this  year; 
and  they  wUl  continue  to  benefit  In  the 
months  ahead  from  the  buoyancy  that  the 
aale  has  brought  to  the  market. 

Fanners  carried  over  415  mUllon  busheU  of 
old  crop  wheat  into  the  new  marketing  year 
on  July  1.  This,  added  to  the  expected  1973 
Harvest  of  1.643  blUlon  bushels  gives  total 
gupplies  of  1.968  bUUon  bushels.  Of  this 
amount,  It  is  esUmated  that  farmers  sold 
330  million  bushels  prior  to  July  16.  On  July 
15  farmers  still  retained  83  percent  of  the 
new  crop  and  old-crop  carryover.  The  In- 
creased market  value  of  this  amoirnt  of  wheat 
can  be  estimated  In  excess  of  $400  mUUon  for 

farmers.  

There  also  has  been  a  substantial  booet 
to  oom  prices  weU  In  advance  of  the  harvest 
of  the  crop.  Since  late  June,  cash  corn  has 
moved  up  15  cents  per  bushel.  Soybean  fu- 
tures prices  for  November,  which  In  the 
middle  of  June  were  at  $3.18  per  bushel  are 
now  $3.42.  These  Increased  prices  for  wheat, 
com,  grain  sorghiim.  barley,  oats  and  soy- 
beans will  add  significantly  to  farmers*  net 
income. 

a.  The  wheat  futures  market  has  moved 
up  sharply,  rr't^fing  It  possible  for  farmers  to 
either  contract  with  their  elevators  now  at 
favorable  prices  for  selling  next  year's  crop, 
or  they  can  use  the  futures  market  them- 
Mlves. 

3.  We  have  announced  a  wheat  program 
for  next  year  that  gives  farmers  added  fiex- 
IbUlty  In  their  planting,  management  and 
marketing. 

4.  We  have  demonstrated  to  the  Soviet 
government  that  we  do  have  the  supplies 
and  the  capability  to  provide  them  with 
grain  on  a  long-term  basis  and  In  whatever 
quantities  they  might  require. 

5.  We  have  Increased  the  amount  of  money 
that  United  States  grain  growers  get  from 
the  market,  which  Is  In  their  best  long-t«Tn 
Interests. 

8.  We  have  drawn  down  the  size  of  the 
surplus  supplies  of  grain  In  government 
hands  which  over  time  have  a  tendency  to 
depress  farmers'  prices.  More  of  the  future 
grain  supply  will  be  in  fanners'  hands  and 
under  their  nuixketlng  control. 

7.  We  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
grain  that  was  In  govemment-hrtd  stocks, 
which  has  reduced  the  cost  to  taxpayers  of 
our  government  farm  programs.  Rather  than 
n3.  taxpayers  subsidizing  the  sale  to  Rus- 
sia, the  subsidy  coet  of  wheat  exports  to 
Bussla  has  been  offset  almost  four  to  one 
in  reduced  treasury  costs  for  this  year  and 


next  year  as  a  result  of  the  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sincerely, 

Eael  L.  Btrrz,  Secretary. 


[Prom  Peedstuffs,  Sept.  4.  1972] 

Brunthavd:  USDA  Leajstd  No  iNFoaitATioN 

ON  Whxat  Sales 


(By  Jack  Klesner) 
Washtooton.— Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Dr.  Carroll  G.  Brunthaver  labeled  as 
"absolutely  not  true"  assertions  by  National 
Farmers  Union  that  large  UJS.  grain  exporters 
had  advance  information  concerning  the 
extent  of  government  subsidy  and  credit 
arrangemenU  on  recent  export  sales  of  wheat 
to  the  USSR.  NFU  said  the  exporters  were 
able  to  purchase  wheat  before  prices  went  up 
and  to  speculate  In  the  wheat  futures  market 
on  the  basis  of  advance  Information  they 

had.  ^  » 

Brxmthaver  told  Peedstuffs  that  the  exact 
details  of  the  USSR  grain  agreement  were 
made  pubUc  within  an  hour  of  the  time  the 
deal  was  signed  on  July  8.  Prior  to  that  time, 
no  information  had  been  made  available  to 
any  representatives  of  grain  export  firms,  he 
said.  Brunthaver  explained  that  there  were 
no  "Bide  agreements"  as  part  of  the  July  8 
pact  In  which  the  Russians  agreed  to  buy 
$760  million  in  grains  over  a  three  year  pe- 
riod, and  the  U.S.  agreed  to  extend  up  to 
$600  million  credit  at  any  one  time  for  Rus- 
sian grain  sales.  Since  that  time,  about  $1 
blUlon  In  grain  sales  have  been  made  to  the 
Russians  for  delivery  during  the  year  endmg 
next  June  30. 

"It's  possible   the   USSR  may  have  con- 
tacted some  individual  firms  before  the  July  8 
agreement,"  Brunthaver  said. 

On  another  point,  he  said  the  export  wheat 
subsidy   program   has   remained    unchanged 
since  1966,  and  open  to  any  buyer.  Por  the 
last  two  years,  wheat  for  export  has  been 
avaUable    few    $1.86    bu.    at    the    gulf.    This 
arrangement  was  changed  in  no  way  to  ac- 
commodate the  Russian  sales,  he  contended. 
It   is  known  that   several   of  the  exp<M^lng 
companies    asked    the    UB.    Department    of 
Agriculture  If  it  were  to  be  changed.  Brunt- 
haver said  they  vrere  not  given  advance  In- 
formation.   On    Aug.    26,    USDA    announced 
that  it  was  changing  Its  wheat  export  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  wheat  supply  and  price 
situation  created  by  the  sales  of  400  mlllKm 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  USSR  In  the  1973-73 
marketing  year.  USDA  said  It  may  no  longer 
be  able  to  hold  U.S.  export  prices  at  world 
market  levels  that  have  prevailed  so  far  In 
the   marketing   year   If   domestic   prices   in- 
crease further. 

Brunthaver  said  the  UB.  taxpayer  was  not 
subsidizing  the  USSR  food  bUl,  as  had  been 
alleged.  The  Russians  were  given  no  prefer- 
ence he  said.  "Por  every  $1  we  put  out  In 
an  export  subsidy,  we  get  back  $2-$3  In  tax 
savings."  He  said  the  value  of  commodity 
credit  corp  stocks  Is  enhanced  by  export 
sales  The  60<  runup  In  d«nestlc  wheat 
prices  also  allowed  CCC  to  sell  100  mUllon 
bushels  of  wheat  In  recent  weeks.  Brunt- 
haver said  vlrtuaUy  aU  of  the  CCC  stocks  of 
300  mUllon  bushels  wUl  be  sold. 

He  added  that  for  every  1  cent  the  farmer's 
market  price  is  Increased,  the  government 
saves  $6.3  million  in  certificate  costs. 

USDA  Indicated  that  wheat  supplies  are 
ample  to  meet  all  needs  during  the  present 
marketing  year  and  to  provide  an  adeqtiate 
carryover  next  year.  The  supply  available  lor 
the  year  is  estimated  at  2.4  bUllon  bushels. 
Domestic  disappearance  of  around  800  mil- 
lion bushels  would  leave  1.6  blUlon  bushels 
for  exports  and  carryover.  Even  If  exports 
reach  the  now-proJect«l  1  billion  bushels, 
carryover  next  June  30  would  be  about  800 
mUllon  bushels,  equivalent  to  a  one  year's 
domestic  food  use.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  large  export  sales,  the  value  of  the 


1972  wheat  crop  is  now  estimated  at  about 
$3.2  bUllon.  up  from  $1.9  billion  In  1988.  a 
year  when  the  crop  was  almost  identical  In 
size. 

If  the  USSR  buys  $1  billion  in  UB.  farm 
products  to  the  current  fiscal  year,  total  fann 
exports  should  approach  the  President's  goal 
of  $10  bUllon  a  year. 

Another  consideration  Is  that  as  the  market 
prices  escalate,  farmers  wlU  be  Inclined  to 
participate  less  In  the  1973  wheat  program. 
ASCS  estimates  It  wlU  spend  $200  million  lass 
than  orlgmally  anticipated  because  of  lower 
participation  In  the  1973  wheat  program. 

USDA  wUl  not  adjust  the  1973  wheat  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  higher  production. 
Brunthaver  said.  The  USDA  official  feels 
farmers  wUl  respond  In  their  production 
planning  to  the  higher  prices.  Some  will  drop 
out  of  the  program  completely,  or  perhs{>s 
participate  only  to  the  mlnlmTim  require- 
ments. 

Peed  grain  program  options  for  1973  will 
not  be  announced  by  USDA  until  October.  It 
is  likely  some  changes  will  be  made  to  en> 
courage  more  soybean  production  perhaps  on 
feed  grain  set-aside.  Observers  consider  it  un- 
likely that  the  department  will  increase  the 
1973  soybean  support  from  the  present  42.36 
bu.  ($3.36  bu.). 


Memo  Prom  thi  Administkatob — Thi  Okain 
BxposT  SrruATiON 

Auguat  20, 1972. 
To  State  Committeemen,  State  Kxecutlve  Di- 
rectors. 
Prom  Glen  A.  Weir.  Acting  Administrator. 
The   purpose   of   this   Memorandum   Is   to 
transmit  background  information  on  the  sale 
of  VS.  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  explain 
the  changes  In  the  wheat  export  payment 
program  annoiinced  by  USDA  on  August  36. 

A.      CKXZKAL      BACK.CmOXrKD      IKTOaHATIOIf AC- 
TIONS LXADING   TO  SAIX8  OF  CaAIM  TO  SX7B8IA 

a.  In  the  fall  of  1971  President  Nixon  re- 
scinded a  directive  requiring  60  percent  tise 
of  U.S.  fiag  vessels  In  exporting  grain  to  the 
USSR.  This  action  led  to  purchases  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  approxlntately  $160  mlUlon 
In  VS.  oom,  barley  and  osrts,  which  was 
shipped  to  Russia  in  late  1971  and  early 
1972. 

b.  In  April.  1972  Secretary  Butz  led  a  team 
of  USDA  ofllclals  on  a  trade  development  trip 
to  Moscow.  The  Soviets  were  seeking  favor- 
able credit  terms  and  assurance  of  substan- 
tial future  suppUes  of  feed  ingredients. 

c.  On  July  8,  1972  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced an  agreement  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. The  Soviets  agreed  to  buy  not  less 
than  $750  mllUon  worth  of  VS.  grain  (wheat, 
corn,  barley,  grain  SMghum,  rye  and  oats) 
during  the  period  ending  July  31,  1975.  and  to 
purchase  at  least  $200  million  of  UjB.  grain 
during  the  first  year  of  the  agreement.  The 
United  States.  In  turn,  agreed  to  make  credit 
available  under  the  CCC  Kxp<»t  Credit  Sales 
Program  up  to  a  maximum  of  $760  million,  of 
which  not  m<»^e  than  $600  mUllon  was  to  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

HOW  THX  SALES  WEXX  MAD* 

The  actions  sumimarlzed  above  set  the 
stage  for  private  negotiations  between  the 
buyers  and  the  sellers.  WhUe  the  trade  agree- 
ment was  made  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, govemment-to-govemment  sales  are 
not  involved.  AU  sales  are  being  made  by  VS. 
firms  dlrecUy  to  Exportkhleb.  the  Soviet  In- 
ternational trading  agency.  Under  the  CCC 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program,  the  VS.  Oov- 
emment  provides  credit  to  foreign  buy«8  at 
going  Interest  rates. 

After  the  UJ3.-8ovlet  Union  grain  purchase 
agreement  was  announced,  a  Russian  pur- 
chasing mission,  already  in  the  United  States, 
began  buying  gnOn  In  substantial  quantities. 
On  the  basis  of  registrations  under  the  CCC 
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credit  Program.  e«ly  sal«  *^^}*^^* 
least  3  mimon  tons.  The  RumUbb  had  been 
expected  to  buy  chiefly  fe«l  grain.:  however, 
wen  over  half  the  earlr  purcha«-  were  wheat, 
in  late  July  the  Russian  buying  inUs  on 
returned  to  Mo«ow.  but  was  back  In  the 
United  SUtes  In  dlrwst  contact  with  the  trade 
early  In  August.  It  soon  became  aPP"-«^t  |^ 
caui  of  Climbing  wheat  prices  -^^  because 
suppliers  began  booking  export  P»y^e»it«J" 
re^  volume,  that  the  Soviet  mission  wss 
placing  additional  large  orders  for  wheat  with 

'^'^^m  Ju^S*!  through  August  24  export«" 
booked  expert  payments  for  nearly  «»  °^1- 
llon  bushels  of  wheat— almost  equal  to  U.S. 
commercial  wheat  exports  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  total  wheat  exports  In  FY  ivu. 
Much  of  this  presumably  represented^!^ 
made  or  expected  to  be  made  to  the  USSR^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  booked  was  of 
the  class  Hard  Red  Winter. 


SALTS   MADK  BY  CCC 

With  wheat  prices  rising.  CCC  has  been 
selling  wheat  in  substantial  quantities  in 
order  to  maintain  ample  supplies  of  wheat 
stocks  in  the  free  market.  From  J^/^,  V*°i^n" 
gust  18.  CCC  sales  of  wheat  totalled  76  mU- 
llon  bushels,  chiefly  wheat  In  terminal  posi- 
tion and  readily  available  for  export  or 
domestic  use. 

CCC  has  a  substantial  inventory  of  wheat 
remaining  and  will  continue  to  offer  it  for 
sale  Government  stocks  on  hand  August  18 
totalled  375  million  bushels,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  Hard  Red  Winter  and  Spring 
Wheat  at  terminal  and  country  warehouse 
positions.  In  addition,  nearly  320  million 
bushels  of  wheat  remain  under  government 
loan  on  farms  or  In  warehotises,  and  stUl  fur- 
ther. IndlvlduaUy-owned  and  commercially- 
owned  stocks  are  on  hand. 

Present  Indications  are  that  wheat  supplies 
are  ample  to  meet  all  needs  during  the  pres- 
ent marketing  year  and  provide  an  adequate 
carryover  next  vear.  The  supply  available  for 
the  year  Is  estimatwl  at  2.4  bUUon  bushels. 
Domestic  disappearance  of  around  800  mll- 
Uon  bushels  would  leave  1.6  bUUon  bushels 
for   exports   and   carryover.   Even   If   exports 
reach  an  all-time  high  of  a  bUUon  bushels— 
which  now  seems  likely— we  should  end  the 
year  with  a  June  1973  carr>-over  of  600  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  which  has  long  been 
considered   a   subsUntlal   carryover,   and   Is 
equivalent  to  one  years  domestic  food  use. 
paosi'KCTS  roa  incr«a8«d  t«ad« 
While   the   great   bulk   of   sales   to  Russia 
to  date  has  been  wheat,  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  the   Rxisstan  population  for  live- 
stock   and    poultry    products    indicate    that 
Russia  mav  be  a  growing  customer  for  feed 
grains   The  Russians  are  also  recognizing  the 
importance  of  soyt>ean  meal  In  boosting  pro- 
duction efficiency  and  extending  grain  sup- 
plies  One  U.S.  flrm  has  already  publicly  an- 
nounced the  sale  to  Russia  of  a  substantial 
quantity  of  soybeans,  which  are  not  eligible 
for  credit  and  were  not  included  In  the  bi- 
lateral agreement. 

Prospects  for  increased  trade  In  feed  in- 
gredients are  also  good  with  other  East 
European  Nations,  notably  Poland.  Yugo- 
slavia and  Rumania.  All  are  believed  on  the 
verge  of  breakthroughs  in  livestock  produc- 
tion. This  means  these  nations  will  need  to 
import  Increased  quantities  of  feed  grains 
and  protein  supplements. 

WHAT    TH«    SALXS    M«AN    TO    FASMXaS    AKD   TH« 
■CONOMT 

The  RuMlan  lale  U  a  boon  to  American 
farmers,  offering  an  unexpected  market 
opportunity.  The  rise  In  wheat  price*  at 
harveset  time  means  subatantUl  additional 
farm  Income,  and  the  higher  market  prices 
reexUtlng  from  Increases  In  exports  are  en- 
abling farmers  to  secure  a  larger  portion  of 
their  income  from  the  market.  The  value  of 


the  1873  wheat  crop  U  new  ""^^  ** 
about  •3.2  bUllon.  compared  with  $1.9  bil- 
lion in  1968— a  year  when  the  crop  was 
almost  Identical  in  size.  .>,..   ^ar 

Realized  net  farm  Income  for  tb^  year 
IS  Jl^lmated  at  slightly  above  US  billion 
which  would  be  an  all-time  record  and 
approximately   »2   bUllon   higher   than   last 

^*^e  new  export  buslneas  with  Russia  is 
reducing  the  U.S.  grain  stocks.  Further,  gram 
that  might  otherwise  become  part  of  the 
government  Inventory  under  provisions  of 
the  Federal  farm  programs  is  now  moving 
directly  Into  export  market  channels.  This 
wUl  result  in  substantial  savings  in  storage, 
interest  and  handling  costs 

In  addition  to  these  direct  savings,  the 
RussUn  sale  will  add  a  substantial  plus  to 
the  U  S  trade  balance.  Last  year  our  favor- 
able balance  in  agricultural  trade  was  over 
S2  billion.  This  year,  it  should  be  stUl  higher 
For  the  month  of  July,  agricultural  exports 
set  a  new  record  of  »682  million— up  18  per- 
cent from  the  previous  record  In  July  last 

^*n  the  USSR  buys  81  billion  In  UB.  farm 
products  in  FY  1973,  our  total  farm  exports 
should  approach  the  President's  goal  of  $10 
billion  a  year 


STATEMENT    ON    WHEAT    SALES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  American  farmer  was  faced 
with  record  wheat  surpluses  and  contin- 
ued low  prices,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  fault  can  be  found  with  the  recent 
and  historic  wheat  sales  to  Russia. 

In  early  July  there  was  a  wheat  carry- 
over of  900  million  bushels.  This  will  be 
supplemented  by  the  estimated  1,450 
million  bushels  the  current  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  bring. 

With  sales  totaling  400  million  bush- 
els, surpluses  necessarily  will  diminish. 

TThe  increase  of  price  from  25  to  over 
40  cents  a  bushel  speaks  for  itself. 

Wheat  sales  at  these  quantities  and 
prices  wUl  benefit  not  only  the  farmer 
but  all  other  facets  of  the  American 
economy  as  well.  .^    ,   , 

Accusations  of  deals  and  inside  infor- 
mation are  absolute^  unfounded  and 
carry  poliUcal  overtones  of  the  worst 
sort  These  accusations  result  in  nothing 
more  than  poUUcal  and  economic  sabo- 
tage and  could  well  jeopardize  any  fu- 
ture grain  export  negotiations.  Failure 
of  such  future  negotiations  would  hurt 
everybody,  but  no  c«ie  worse  than  the 
American  farmer. 

The  agreements  to  sell  this  wheat  are 
good  for  the  American  farmer,  good  for 
our  balance  of  trade,  for  our  maritime 
workers,  for  the  public  and  the  taxpayer. 
They  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
farmers  crops  by  nearly  $1  billion.  That 
is  good  now.  Its  thrust  will  be  into  the 
future  by  enhancing  the  prospects  for 
stronger  prices  for  1973  and  future  years. 
The  altemaUves  are  not  to  aigage  m 
such  sales  which  would  mean  less  income 
to  the  farmer,  larger  surpluses,  lower 
farm  prices,  tighter  controls  on  farmers, 
higher  Government  costs  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer,  and  no  progress  In  the 
reduction  of  deficit  in  our  foreign  trade 

balance. 

In  fairness,  hasty,  intemperate  critics 
should  foUow  their  sniping  by  frankly 
approving  or  rejecting  such  alterna- 
tives. ,     _ , 

The  facts  are  that  the  general  and 


lasting  benefits  of  the  sales  are  a  credit 
to  those  who  worked  diligwitly  and  with 
foresight  to  gain  them  for  America. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  May  of 
this  year,  prior  to  President  Nixon's  Mos- 
cow trip,  I  spoke  before  this  body  in  sup- 
port of  Soviet-American  trade.  For  too 
long  we  have  been  locked  in  a  struggle 
which  led  to  the  polarization  and  division 
of  much  of  the  world.  As  I  said  then,  a 
degree  of  understanding  is  in  our  grasp 
through  trade  and  ecaiomic  development 
between  the  world's  leading  industrial 
powers. 

President  Nixon  actively  sought  this 
understanding  and  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion On  July  8  he  successfully  com- 
pleted negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Unicm 
for  the  purchase  of  at  least  $750  million 
of  U.S.  grain  over  the  next  3  years.  He 
secured  Russia's  agreement  to  our  credit 
terms  and  paved  the  way  for  purchase 
agreements  between  U.S.  firms  and  the 
Soviet  international  trading  agency— 
Exportkhleb. 

The  economic  benefits  are  clear  to  all 
who  will  take  the  time  to  look. 

The  sales  have  increased  the  value  of 
farmers'  crops  by  neariy  $1  billicxi. 

Government-held  stocks  have  been 
reduced.  This  enhances  the  prospect  of 
stronger  grain  prices  for  farmers  next 

year.  J       _, . ,         . 

The  sale  to  Russia  has  reduced  the  cost 
to  US  taxpayers;  the  export  subsidy 
pavments  which  equalize  high-priced 
U  S  wheat  in  competitive  world  markets 
with  lower  cost  wheat  from  other  ex- 
porting nations  is  now  offset  by  dollar 

savings.  ,  ,         ,  ... 

Efforts  to  discount  the  value  of  this 
agreement  are  totally  Irresponsible.  Al- 
though the  agreement  was  signed  aftw 
some  farmers  had  already  sold  their  1972 
wheat  crop,  estimates  indicate  that  by 
July  15  farmers  had  sold  only  330  million 
bushels  of  wheat  out  of  a  total  supply 
of  1.958  million  bushels  under  farmers 

'^°The  whole  world  should  rejoice  over 
this  historic  gram  sale.  "The  ^ey  to  the 
future  peace  and  political  stability  rests 
with     economic     interdependency.    By 
developing  peaceful  but  binding  trade 
links  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  can  accomplish  through  economic 
means  that  which  we  cannot  accompllsn 
with  force  at  the  present^a  reduction 
of  tension  and  an  increase  in  understand- 
ing Even  more  important,  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  pursue  this  process  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  principles  and 
values  of  America,  we  can  achieve  our 
most  fundamental  objective— the  ext«i- 

sion  of  freedom. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  oosponsor  of  Sena^ 
tor  BD-LMON-s  resolution  commending 
the  administration  and  America  s  farm- 
ers for  their  ability  to  negotiate  recent 
large  sales  of  American  wheat,  corn,  anfl 
soybeans  to  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  Im- 
proving the  economic  situation  for  UU8 
country's  farmers.  ,4*„«««i 

In  recent  years  as  we  have  witne^ 
the  decline  in  numbers  of  family  farms 
and  increasingly  difflcult  circunis»nc« 
for  agricultural  producers,  politicians 
have  become  adept  at  givtag  lipservice  to 


rural  problems,  but  devoting  their  ener- 
gies to  matters  of  impact  in  more  urban 
areas  where  there  are  more  people.  The 
recent  negotiations  for  the  sale  ot  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  Soviet  Union 
represent  a  concrete  and  important  ac- 
tion to  improve  the  lot  of  agricultural 
producers  in  this  country. 

The  Russian  sale  is  a  boon  to  Ameri- 
can fanners.  Higher  market  prices  re- 
sulting frcan  greatly  increased  exports 
have  given  farmers  a  definite  market  ad- 
vantage. The  value  of  the  1972  wheat 
crop  is  now  estimated  at  about  $2.2  bll- 
Uon.  compared  with  $1.9  billion  in  196a— 
a  year  when  the  crop  was  almost  identi- 
cal in  size. 

Any  reduction  in  the  pressure  on 
domestic  supplies  tends  to  strengthen 
prices  of  wheat  in  the  UJ5.  markets. 
Domestic  prices  have  moved  up  for  wheat 
more  than  40  cents. 

I  caimot  conceive  of  these  negotiations 
as  anything  but  a  plus  for  American 
agriculture,  and  I  think  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  some  have  attempted  to 
detract  from  this  important  and  valu- 
able transaction  by  naaking  unfounded 
charges  in  a  distinctly  sour-grapes 
fashion. 

INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS— AMENDMENTS 

AMBWDMENT  NO.   1526 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Aikkn, 
Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Javits) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  joint 
resolution  iS.J.  Res.  241)  authorizing  the 
President  to  approve  an  interim  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

AMZNOICKNTS  NO.  1537  AND  1S3S 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Crans- 
ton. Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Stevsnson,  and  Mr. 
SvMi.vGTON )  submitted  two  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  anj'  pending  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  241,  supra. 

AMKICDMXNT  NO.    1539 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  submitted  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  an  amend- 
ment perfecting  any  pending  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  241,  supra. 


LAND   AND   RESOURCES   PLANNING 
ACT  OP  1972— AMENDMENTS 


AMZND&IENTS  NOS.  1530  THBOUGH  ISSa 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (by  request) 
submitted  three  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  532) 
to  amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  (79  Stat.  244)  to  include  provision 
for  a  national  land  use  policy  by  broad- 
ening the  authority  of  the  Water  Re- 


sources Council  and  river  basin  cammls- 
sions  and  by  providing  flnancliJ  assist- 
ance for  statewide  land  use  planning. 

AKZNOIfXNT  NO.  1833 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  Uble.) 

AMINDMKNTS  TO  S.  633  JOINTXT  AOaXBO  TO 
BKTWTSM  THX  CHAIBIftM  Of  TKX  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  INTZalOR  COMMITTKBS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  to 
be  printed  are  the  product  of  2  years  of 
consultations  between  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  In- 
terior Committee.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  Chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  joins 
with  me  in  endorsing  these  amendments. 
The  first  amendment  would  effect  a 
major  change  in  the  sanction  provisions 
subsecticKis  (b)  through  <e)  of  section 
307 — of  S.  632  the  National  Land  Use 
PoUcy  and  Plarming  Assistance  Act  of 
1972.  No  longer  would  the  airport  and 
airway  development  rrogram,  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs,  and  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  program  be  selected 
out  and  identified  as  the  only  programs 
to  which  the  sanction — a  phased  with- 
holding over  a  period  of  3  years  of  a 
portion  of  each  program's  funds — would 
apply. 

The  concept  of  a  phased  withholding 
of  fimds  from  certain  programs  was  first 
included  in  the  orlc^nal  measure  (S. 
3354)  which  I  Introduced  in  the  91si 
Congress,  and  was  subsequently  dropped 
by  the  Interior  Committee  when  it  re- 
ported the  measure  in  December  1970, 
and  was  again  revived  with  the  adminis- 
tration's amendment  to  its  land-use 
policy  bin  (S.  992) ,  introduced  early  ihii 
year. 

Although   less   severe,    the   problems, 
first  identified  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee in  the  91st  Congress,  with  a  sanction 
which  proposes  phased  Tvithho'ding  of 
funds  for  other  programs  jpertain  as  well 
to  the  sanction  now  contained  in  S.  632. 
First,    there    exists    the    jurisdictional 
problem  of  specifically  identlfjrin*  pro- 
grams  under   tiie   aegis   of   committees 
other  than  the  Interior  Committee  and 
of  departments  other  than  the  Interior 
Department.  Second,  there  remains  the 
question  of  singling   out  these  specific 
three  progjams.  The  selection  is  reason- 
able— the  two  developmmtal  programs, 
of  all  Federal  programs,  have  the  great- 
est potential  impact  upon  lend  use  pat- 
terns  and  the  environmental  program 
ensures  that  a  balance  of  interests  will 
work  for  S.  632's  success.  However,  there 
are  numerous  programs  not  subject  to 
the  sanction  which  seriously  affect  land 
use  patterns.  It  can  be  said  that  too  great 
an  onus  is  placed  on  the  three  prograjns 
identified  for  the  sanction.  Finally,  there 
remains  the  difficult  task  of  insuring  that 
funds  needed  for  health  and  safety  pur- 
poses are  not  affected  by  the  sanction. 
The  administration  assured  us  the  21- 
percent  ceiling  on.  withholding  would  not 
lower  the  funding  level  for  airport  devel- 
opment   and    primary    and    secondary 
highway  work  sufficiently  to  Impede  any 
project  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is 
safety  or  health.  However,  even  if  these 


wlthh<^dlng  levels  have  been  cartfuUy 
selected  with  public  health  and  safety  In 
mind,  the  mix  between  safety  projects 
and  develoiHnental  projects  could  shift. 
And  such  a  shift  might  make  the  celling 
restrictive  enough  to  Interfere  with  safety 
projects. 

The  sanction  now  proposed  by  me  and 
endorsed  by  the  chairman  of  the  PuUle 
Works  Committee  is  similar  to  the  one 
contained  In  8.  3354.  as  reported  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  In  S.  632  as  intro- 
duced. The  new  sanction  would  provide 
for  a  freeze  on  all  new  Federal  actions, 
federally  supported  State-administered 
actions,  and  Federal  loans  and  loan 
g\iarantees  which  might  have  a  substan- 
tial adverse  environmental  Impact  or 
which  would  significantly  affect  land 
use.  The  sanction  would  apply  after  5 
fiscal  years  to  a  State  which  has  not 
been  found  eligible  for  8.  632's  grants. 
Tliis  freeze  would  be  lifted  for  any  proj- 
ect which  is  necessary  for  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  upon  request 
to  the  President  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  or  the  head  of  a  relevant 
agency. 

This  new  sanction  avoids  the  three 
problems  of  the  old  sanctions:  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  would  be  mitigated  as  no 
specific  program  Is  identified  and  as  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  not  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Is  the  final 
arbiter ;  the  sanction  applies  eqiUtably  to 
all  programs  that  have  major  land  use 
impacts  and  thus  no  pfograms  are  sin- 
gled out  for  special  onus;  and  a  special 
procedure  for  releasing  all  safety  and 
health  projects  from  the  sanction  Is  pro- 
vided. 

The  second  amendment  agreed  to  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee    and    ms^self    would    remove 
identification  of  specific  public  projects 
from  the  definition  of  key  facilities.  Iden- 
tified were  such  projects  as  airports,  In- 
terstate Highway  System  interchanges 
and  frontage  access  highways,  and  major 
recreational  facilities.  This  change  is  in 
the  spirit  of  the  act.  8.  632  is  written  so 
as  to  allow  the  States  to  identify  the 
specific  land  uses  which  are  of  distinctly 
more  than  local  concern  and  are  most 
troublesome.  For  one  highly -urbanized 
State,  highways  may  be  such  a  use;  for 
another    State    blessed    with    valuable 
scenic  beauty,  recreational  facilities  may 
be  critical ;  and  for  another  State,  yet  an- 
other set  of  public  faculties  may  be  of 
more   than    local    concern.    The    States 
must  undertake  the  task  of  identifying 
the  key  facilities;  this  amendment  will 
insure  that  they  will  do  so. 

Two  more  amendments  simply  sub- 
stitute the  Advisory  Commlasion  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  in  place  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  party 
responsible  for  conducting  the  2-year 
study  of  interstate  coocdlnatlnn  of  land 
use  policies  and  decisionmaking-  These 
are  partlctUarly  good  amendments  in 
that:  First,  they  avoid  the  Jurisdictional 
problems  of  having  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  study  Interstate  entitles  which 
participate  In  other  Federal  depart- 
ments' programs;  and  secaod.  the  Com- 
miiurirtn  has  already  proven  its  ability  and 
expertise  in  this  field  with  Its  recently 
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releMed  report  on  Interstate  entitles,  ax- 
titled    'Multlstate  RegtonalUm." 

A  Mth  amendment  specifically  Identl- 
fles  fiood-plaln  zoning  plans  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  (rf 
I960  as  amended,  among  the  plana  and 
programs  with  which  the  State  landuse 
planning  agency  must  coordinate  Ita  ac- 
tivities. 

A  sixth  amendment  adds  advisory 
members  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  IntersUte  and  intrastate  re- 
gional bodies  to  the  National  Advisory 
Boa  rd  on  Land  Use  Policy . 

The  seventh  and  most  Important 
amendment  concerns  the  relationship  of 
the  air  and  water  quality  and  other  en- 
vironmental laws  with  S.  632.  The  chair- 
man of  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  and 
I  are  agreed  that  S.  632  should  not  In- 
terfere with  the  effectiveness  of  those 
laws.  I  have  assured  the  chairman  that 
this  measure  would  in  no  way  adversely 
affect  those  laws,  rather  it  would 
strengthen  them.  The  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  gave 
strong  endorsement  to  this  view  In  his 
letter  to  me  of  August  1.  1972.  I  quote 
Mr.  Train: 

In  no  way  do  we  view  S.  632  as  conflicting 
with  existing  air  or  water  quality  legislation 
or  the  goals  of  other  environmental  legisla- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  la  fully  consistent 
with  and  supports  them,  and  I  am  Informed 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
concurs  in  theee  views. 

Specifically,  S»  632  as  reported  gives 
preeminence  to  the  air  and  water  quality 
and  other  environmental  laws  over  S. 
632  and  the  land  use  programs  prepared 
pursuant  to  it.  Clause  (E)  on  page  77 
and  clause  (4j  on  page  75  accomplish 
this. 

However,  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  I  have  agreed  to 
an  amendment  which  will  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  air  and  water  laws  and  other 
environmental  measures  shall  in  no  way 
be  altered  by  this  legislation  and  that, 
Instead,  an  important  purpose  of  S.  632 
is  to  lend  support  to  those  laws.  The 
amendment  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  make  no  grant  to  a 
State  after  5  years  If  that  State's  land 
use  program :  First,  Is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  goals  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
and  other  Federal  laws  controlling  pol- 
lution, or  second,  would,  during  the  next 
annual  review  period,  not  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  standards,  criteria,  emis- 
sion or  effluent  limitations,  monitoring 
requirements,  or  Implementation  plans 
required  by  those  laws.  The  determina- 
tion of  compliance  or  lack  of  compliance 
rests  not  with  the  Secretary  but  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

This  amendment,  stronger  than  S. 
632's  language  and  much  stronger  than 
the  Public  Works  Committee's  amend- 
ments to  the  other  major  land  use  bill 
already  passed  by  the  Senate — the  Mag- 
nuson  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act — 
will  Insure  that  S.  832  will  reinforce  all 
other  envlronmentaJ  laws. 

These  seven  amendments  jointly  sup- 
ported by  the  chairmen  of  the  Public 
Works    and     Interior    Committees    do 
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strengthen  S. 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcord  for  the  infor- 
mation and  convenience  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AvKroifXNT  No.  1965 

(1)  On  page  88.  between  lines  3  and  4. 
Insert  a  new  subsection   (e)   as  foUows: 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  have  as  advisory 
members  two  representatlvee  each  from 
State  governments  and  local  governments, 
and  one  representative  each  from  regional 
Interstate  and  Intrastate  entitles  which  have 
land  use  planning  and  management  respon- 
sibilities. Such  advisory  members  shall  be 
selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  and 
shall  each  serve  for  a  two  year  period." 

(2)  On  page  69,  Une  7,  strike  "Secretary" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  "Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations". 

(3)  On  page  89,  line  14,  strllte  "Secretary" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  'Advisory  Com- 
mission" 

(4)  On  page  75.  line  23,  after  "agencies: 
and  before  "the"  Insert  "flood  plain  zoning 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1980. 
as  em[iended:".  

(8)  On  page  81,  between  llnea  20  and  21. 
Insert  a  new  clause    (2),  as  foUows; 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  Act  until  he  has  ascertained 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Knvlronmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  Is  satisfied  that  the 
State's  land  use  program  is  in  compliance 
with  the  goals  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tlon  Control  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
other  Federal  laws  controUlng  poUutlon 
which  fall  within  the  jvirlsdlctlon  of  the 
Administrator,  and  that  those  portions  of 
the  land  use  program  which  wUl  effect  any 
change  in  land  use  wlthm  the  next  annual 
review  period  are  In  compliance  with  the 
standards,  criteria,  emission  or  effluent  limi- 
tations, monitoring  requlrsments.  or  im- 
plementation plans  required  by  such  laws. 
The  Administrator  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
satisfied  If  he  does  not  communicate  his 
views  to  the  Secretary  within  sixty  days  of 
submission  of  the  State  land  use  program 
to  him  by  the  Secretary." 

(6)  On  page  87,  line  23  through  page  91. 
line  9,  strike  subsections  (b)  (c)  (d)  and 
(e)  of  section  307  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  new  subsection   ( b ) ,  as  f oUowa : 

"(b)  (1).  After  five  fiscal  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  Federal 
department  or  agency  shall,  except  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  lands,  propose  or  undertake 
any  new  action,  financially  support  any  new 
State -administered  action,  or  approve  any 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  which  might  have 
a  substantial  adverse  environmental  Impact 
or  which  would  significantly  affect  land  iise 
in  any  State  which  has  not  been  found 
eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such 
actions  shall  be  designated  In  the  guidelines 
promulgated  pxirsuant  to  section  502  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  Upon  application  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  or  head  of  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  concerned,  the  President  may  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  operation  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
particular  action.  If  he  deems  such  suspen- 
sion necessary  for  the  public  health,  safety 
or  welfare;  Provided,  That  no  such  suspen- 
sion shall  be  granted  unless  the  State  con- 
cerned submlta  a  schedule,  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  for  meeting  the  requirements  for 
eligibility  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
ATid  provided  further.  That  no  subsequent 
suspension  shall  be  granted  unless  the  State 


concerned  has  exercised  good  faith  eCorts 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  sucfti  acheduls.'* 

(7)  On  page  100,  lines  6  through  22,  strlks 
subsection  (f)  of  section  501  and  Insert  la 
Ueu  thereof  a  new  subsection  (f) ,  as  foUows: 

"(f)  The  term  'key  facilities'  means  pub> 
Ho  faculties  on  non-Federal  lands  which 
tend  to  Induce  development  and  xirbanlsa- 
tlon  of  more  than  local  Impact  and  major 
facilities  on  non-Federal  lands  for  the  de- 
velopment, generation,  and  tnmsmlsslon  at 
energy." 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    ISSS    AHD    1537 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

THZ  BOLE  OF  U3CAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  S.  SaS 
AND  AMENDMENTS  JOINTLY  AGREED  TO  BT 
THE  CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  BANKING,  HOfSIMO 
AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS  AND  INTERIOR  COMMIT- 
TEES AND  ENDORSED  BY  THE  LEACmS  OF  CTIIXB 
AKD    CONFERENCE    OF   MAYORS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  S.  642. 
the  National  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act  in  no  way  abrogates  the  tradi- 
tional authority  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment to  zone  their  land.  The  State  land- 
use  program  to  be  developed  pursuant 
to  sections  303  and  304  of  this  act  will 
affect  local  land-use  decisions  and  con- 
trols only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The 
Interior   Committee   believes   that   the 
greatest  possibilities  for  effective  State 
land  use  decisionmaking  are  In  the  "op- 
portunity areas"  of  rural  or  lightly  de- 
veloped lands  on  or  beyond  the  urban 
periphery.  Furthermore,  the  State  land- 
use   program   in   no   way   concentrates 
land-use  decisionmaking  In  the  State. 
The  State's  program  is  specifically  lim- 
ited to  five  categories  of  critical  areas 
and  uses  of  distinctly  greater  than  local 
concern.   The   great   preponderance  of 
land-use  decisions  made  by  local  au- 
thorities are  of  only  local  concern  and 
have  no  Impact  beyond  the  jurisdictions 
of   those   authorities.   The   reporters  of 
the   American  Law   Institute   who  de- 
veloped the  Model  Land  Development 
Code  and  the  critical  areas  and  uses  con- 
cept have  estimated  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  public  land-use  decisions  are  of 
more   than   local   concern.    Thus   even 
should  State  legislatures  give  generous 
definitions  to  those  critical  areas  and 
uses  to  be  subject  to  the  State  land-use 
program,  easily  90  percent  of  all  local 
land-use  decisions  and  controls  would 
remain  untouched. 

However,  even  the  10  percent  of  de- 
cisions— that  is  the  potential  substance 
of  the  State  land-use  program  and  the 
statewide  land-use  process  which  pre- 
cedes it — is  not  regarded  by  the  com- 
mittee as  solely  the  province  or  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  but  rather  a  shared 
responsibility  between  State  and  local 
governments.  S.  632,  as  reported,  con- 
tains specific  provisions  in  sections  302, 
303,  and  304  for  participation  by  and 
cooperation  of  local  governments  In  all 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  process 
and  the  program. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  role  of 
local  governments  is  strengthened  fur- 
ther in  two  sets  of  amendments:  One 
agreed  to  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  and  me  and  one  I  have  de- 
cided to  offer  following  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  League  of  Cities 
and  the  Conference  of  Mayors. 
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Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  of  August  22,  1972,  to 
me  from  the  League  of  Cities  and  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  endorsing  those 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statements  and 
amendmaits  together  with  pertinent  let- 
ters from  the  President,  heads  of  Federal 
agencies,  other  Senators,  Conference  of 
Mayors,  AFL-CIO,  and  conservation 
groups,  and  with  editorials  from  several 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  major  ameidments  endorsed  by 
the  League  of  Cities  and  Conference  of 
Mayors  would  do  the  following: 

First,  they  would  provide  for  an  ad- 
visory body  to  each  State  planning 
agency  composed  entirely  of  the  chief 
elected  offlcials  of  local  government.  This 
advisory  body  would  have  a  significant 
voice  in  the  development  of  the  state- 
wide land  use  process  and  State  land-use 
program.  In  addition,  in  section  306, 
cities  making  applications  for  Federal  as- 
sistance would  file  independent  views  as 
to  the  consistency  of  the  activities  to  be 
financed  with  the  State  land-use  pro- 
gram. This  Insures  that  the  Federal 
agencies  wUl  not  make  determinaticais 
of  the  consistency  of  federally  assisted 
activities  with  State  land-use  programs 
solely  on  the  basis  of  State  views  on  the 
matter. 

Most  important  however,  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  section  303  has  been  rewritten 
and  a  new  subsection  added  to  give  stat- 
utory expression  to  the  committee's  in- 
tent that  land-use  planning  and  man- 
agement by  local  governments  is  to  be 
encouraged. 

These  subsections  deal  with  the  tech- 
niques of  implementation  of  the  State 
land-use  program.  Two  alternative  but 
not  mutually  exclusive  techniques  are 
given:  Local  implementation  pursuant 
to  State  guidelines  and  direct  State  plan- 
ning. However,  the  amendments  add  a 
^jeciflc  directive  that  local  government 
controls  are  to  be  encouraged.  This  gives 
dear  indication  of  the  committee's  pref- 
erence for  the  local  implementation  al- 
ternative. 

The  more  innovative  State  land-use 
laws  of  recent  years  support  this  local 
governments-State  government  partner- 
ship. The  authority  of  local  govern- 
ments— the  level  of  government  closest 
to  the  people — to  conduct  land-use  plan- 
ning and  management  is.  in  fact,  bolster- 
ed in  these  laws.  The  localities  are  en- 
couraged to  employ  fully  their  land-use 
State  administrative  review  Is  provided 
only  in  accordsince  with  State  guidelines 
relating  only  to  those  decisions  on  areas 
and  uses  that  are  ndeed  of  more  than 
local  concern. 

A  strong  role  for  local  government  is 
Important  as  it  Is  at  the  city  and  coxmty 
level  that  many  other  federally  assisted 
prt«rams  are  initiated  and  implemented, 
and  where  such  federally  funded  plan- 
ning programs  as  the  HUD  701  planning 
program  and  DOT  134  "3C"  urban  trans- 
portation planning  process  are  focused. 
It  is  essential  that  local  governments 
maintain  their  land  use  expertise  and 
responsibilities  so  as  to  ooordlnate  the 
Pbderal  planning  and  functional  pro- 
grams which  affect  them.  The  approach 


favored  tn  3.  632  would,  Indeed, 
strengthen  the  land-use  dedsionmaklng 
of  localities  while  protecting  the  wider 
oonstituency  represented  by  the  State. 

Finally,  consistency  with  the  State's 
criteria  and  standards  for  land  lues  of 
statewide  concern  would  be  assured 
through  an  administrative  review  proc- 
ess which  would  be  added  to  S.  632  by  the 
amendments.  Such  administrative  re- 
view would  include  the  authority  to  dis- 
approve local  Implementation  plans  or 
actions  subject  to  the  recommended  ad- 
ministrative appeals  mechanism.  It 
is  certainly  not  expected  that  disap- 
proval vrould  mean  preemption,  but 
rather  that  local  governments  would  be 
informed  as  to  the  reasons  for  a  finding 
of  inconsistency  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comply  with  the  State's  criteria 
and  standards.  This  type  of  procedure  is 
already  embodied  In  the  laws  of  some  40 
States  concerning  wetlands,  coastal 
zones,  flood  plains,  powerplant  siting,  et 
cetera. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that  S. 
632  would  preclude  direct  State  imple- 
mentation through  State  land-use  plan- 
ning and  regulation.  Hawaii  and  Ver- 
mont have  already  enacted  legislation 
which  in  part  calls  for  such  direct  State 
implementation.  Other  States  are  di- 
rectly engaged  in  land-use  planning  for 
vmincorporated  arew.  However,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  direct  State  Implementation, 
preempting  local  land-use  planning  and 
controls  in  certain  respects  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  exception  rather  than  be- 
come the  rule. 

Where  necessary,  the  State  would  «klso 
be  required  to  include  in  its  implementa- 
tion methods  the  authority  to  prohibit, 
under  State  police  power,  land  uses  in- 
consistent with  the  requiremente  for 
areas  and  uses  of  the  State  land  that 
has  been  identified  as  within  areas  or  for 
uses  designated  in  sections  302  and  402. 
In  addition  to  the  amendments  sup- 
ported by  the  League  of  Cities  and  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  local  governments  will 
benefit  from  several  amendments  agreed 
to  between  the  chairman  of  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  and  myself. 

In  briefest  form,  these  amendments 
clarify   both  the  Interior   Committee's 
and    the    administration's    intent    that 
guidelines  for  the  act  be  promulgated 
through  an  Interagency  process  with  the 
principal   duties   of   formulating   those 
guidelines  going  to  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  This  will  insure  that 
the  Interior  Department  will  be  limited 
to  program  administration,  not  policy 
formation,     duties.     In    addition,    the 
amendments  would  strMigthen  the  re- 
view authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  He  would  be  re- 
quired  to  indicate   that  the   statewide 
land-use  planning  process  or  State  land- 
use  program,  first,  has  been  coordinated 
with   relevant  comprehensive   planning 
assisted  under  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  including  the  provision  related  to 
functional  plans,  and  housing,  public 
facilities,  and  other  growth  and  develop- 
ment objectives,  and,  second,  meets  ttie 
requirements  of  8.  832  for  large-scale 
development,   development   of   regional 


benefit,  large-scale  subdivisions,  and  the 
urban  development  of  lands  impacted  by 
key  facilities. 

All  of  the  amendments  developed 
through  Joint  staff  efforts  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  In- 
terior Committees  and  tiirough  discus- 
sions with  the  League  of  Cities  and  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  strengthen  the  role  of 
local  governments  in  the  land-use  deci- 
sionmaking encouraged  by  S.  632. 1  com- 
mend these  amendments  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  RBCoaD  for 
the  Information  and  oonvenlenoe  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.    1536 


(1)  On  page  66,  imee  18  and  199,  strike 
"agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  602" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'BECcutlve  OlBce 
of  the  President. " 

(2)  On  page  80.  ime  15,  after  •participat- 
ing" and  before  'In"  ln»ert  "on  its  own  be- 
half". 

(8)  On  page  81,  strike  lines  6  and  7  and 
lna«rt  in  lieu  thereof  'the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary,  before  maiOng  a  State 
land  use". 

(4)  On  page  81,  Une  20,  strike  ":  and  ana 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period  '".". 

On  page  81.  line  21  through  page  82.  Une 
7,  strike  clause  2  of  subsection  305(b). 

(5)  On  page  82.  between  lines  7  and  8 
inMTt  a  new  aubMoUon  (c)  as  foUowa: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  make  any 
grant  pvirsuant  to  thla  Act  unleas  he  ha*  been 
informed  by  the  Seoretaiy  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  that  he  Is  satlifled  that 
the  statewide  land  uae  planning  prooeaa  or 
State  land  use  program  with  reepect  to  which 
the  grant  Is  to  be  made  (1)  has  been  co- 
ordinated vrtth  relevant  comprehensive  plan- 
ning assisted  under  section  701  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  Including  the  provisions  re- 
lated to  functional  plana,  and  housing,  pub- 
lic faculties  and  other  groirth  and  develop- 
ment objectives,  and  (2)  meeU  the  rwqulre- 
menU  of  this  Act  insofar  as  they  pertain  to 
large  scale  development,  development  of  re- 
gional benefit,  large  scale  subdivisions  and 
the  urban  development  a*  lands  impaeted 
by  key  facUltlea.  The  Secretary  of  Hou^ng 
and  Urban  Development  abaU  be  deemed  to 
be  satisfied  If  he  does  not  communloate  his 
views  to  the  Secretary  within  sixty  days  after 
the  statefwlde  land  use  planning  prooe«  ot 
State  land  use  program  turn  been  submitted 
to  him  by  the  Secretary." 

(6)  On  page  82.  line  8  strike  "(c)"  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

(7)  On  page  82,  Une  18,  strike  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "  (e) ". 

(8)  On  page  88.  Ux»«  a,  strike  "(e)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(f)". 

(9)  On  page  88,  Une  U,  strtke  "(f) ' 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(g)". 

(10)  On  page  101  strtke  llnea  17  and  18 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  abaU  Issue  guldaUnes  to  tioe  Fed- 
eral". 

On  page  101.  Une  20,  strike  "Such  agency 
or  agencloa"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Tbe 
Bxecutive  Office". 

Amendment  No.  15S7 

(1)  On  page  Tfl.  line  7,  stiike  "and". 

(2)  On  page  78.  line  10,  strike  the  period 
••"  and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof  ";  and". 

(8)  On  page  78,  between  llnea  10  and  11. 
insert  a  new  elatise  (7) ,  as  foUows: 


and 
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"(7)  b«  Mlvtaed  by  any  advl«ory  council 
which  shall  be  oompoaed  of  chief  elected 
offloUklB  of  local  goiyenmientt  In  urb*n  and 
nonurban  area*.  The  Oovernor  shall  appoint 
a  Chairman  from  among  the  members.  The 
term  of  service  of  each  member  shall  be  two 
years.  The  advisory  oo^mcU  shall,  among 
other  things,  comment  on  all  8t»te  guide- 
lines, rules,  and  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act,  participate  in  the 
development  of  the  statewide  land  use 
process  and  State  land  use  program  and 
make  formal  comments  on  annual  leports 
which  the  agency  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  It,  which  reports  shall  detail  all  actlvtUea 
within  the  State  conducted  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  local  governments  pursviant  to 
or  in  conformity  with  this  Act." 

(4)  On  page  78,  strike  lines  3  through  16, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  (A)  Selection  of  method*  of  Implemen- 
tation of  clause  (1)  of  thl»  subsection  (b) 
shall  b«  made  so  as  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  land  use  controls  by  local  govern- 
ments. 

(B)  The  methods  of  Implementation  of 
clause  (1)  of  thU  suljsectton  (b)  shall  In- 
clude either  one  or  a  combtoatlon  of  the  two 
foUowlng  general  technlquee — 

(I)  implementation  by  local  government* 
pursuant  to  criteria  and  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  such  implementation 
to  be  subject  to  State  administrative  review 
with  State  authority  to  disapprove  such  Im- 
plementation wherever  it  falls  to  meet  suoh 
criteria  and  guidelines;  and 

(II)  direct  State  land  use  planning  and 
regulation. 

(C)  Anv  method  of  Implementation  em- 
ployed by  the  State  shall  Include,  where 
necessary,  the  State's  authority  to  prohibit, 
under  State  police  powers,  the  use  of  land 
within  areas  which,  under  the  State  land  use 
prodfram.  have  been  identified  as  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern  or  designated 
for  key  faclUtlee.  development  and  land  use 
of  regional  benefit,  large-scale  development, 
or  large-scale  subdivisions,  which  use  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  requirements  of  the 
State  land  use  program  as  they  pertain  to 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern,  key 
facilities,  development  and  land  use  of  re- 
gional benefit,  large-ecale  development,  and 
large-scale  subdivisions. 

(D)  Any  method  of  implementation  em- 
ployed by  the  State  shall  include  an  ad- 
ministrative appeal  procedure  for  the  reso- 
lution of,  among  other  matters,  oonfUots 
over  any  decision  or  action  of  a  local  govern- 
ment for  any  area  or  use  under  the  State 
land  use  program  and  over  any  decision  or 
action  by  the  Governor  or  State  land  use 
planning  agency  in  the  development  of,  or 
pursuant  to,  the  State  land  use  program. 
Such  procedure  shall  include  representation 
on  the  appeals  body  of,  among  others,  the 
aggrieved  party  of  Interest  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment or  the  State  government  responsible 
for  the  decision  or  action  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  appeal. 

(6)  On  page  86.  line  3,  strike  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget". 

(8)  On  page  86,  line  8.  strike  "Secretary" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget". 

(7)  On  page  86,  lines  13  through  28;  page 
87,  lines  1  through  8.  strike  subsection  (b) 
and  Insert  a  new  subsection  (b> .  as  follows: 

(b)(1)  Any  State  or  local  government 
submitting  an  application  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  any  activity  having  slgnlflcant 
land  use  implications  In  an  area  or  for  a  use 
subject  to  a  State  land  use  program  in  a 
State  found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  transnxlt  to  the  relevant  fed- 
eral agency  the  views  of  the  State  land  use 
planning  agency  and/ or  the  Oovernor  and.  In 
the  case  of  an  application  of  a  local  govern- 
ment, the  views  of  such  local  government  and 
the  relevant  areawlde  planning  agency  desig- 


nated pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  and/or  Title  IV  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1988,  as 
to  the  consistency  of  such  actlTlty  with  the 
program:  Provided,  That,  if  a  local  govern- 
ment certifies  that  a  plan  or  description  of 
an  activity  for  which  application  is  made  by 
the  local  government  has  lain  before  the 
State  land  use  planning  agency  and/or  the 
Oovernor  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  without 
mdicatlon  of  the  views  of  the  land  use  plan- 
ning agency  and/or  the  Oovernor.  the  appli- 
cation need  not  be  accompanied  by  such 
views. 

(2)  The  relevant  Federal  agency  shaU, 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of 
this  section,  determine,  in  writing,  whether 
the  proposed  activity  Is  consistent  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  State  land  us*  program. 

(3)  No  Federal  agency  shall  approve  any 
proposed  activity  which  it  determines  to  be 
inconsistent  with  a  State  land  use  program 
in  a  State  found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 


ANNAPOI.IS,   Ms., 

Aug%3t  10,  1972 
Hon.  Hknbt  M.  Jackson. 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DzAS  Scoop:  I  am  writing  to  you  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  aovernors'  Conference 
on  b^ialf  of  all  the  Oovemors.  At  our  June 
meeting,  the  Oovemors  unanimously  called 
for  the  enactment  of  a  national  program  for 
land  use  management. 

It  la  my  bellof  that  the  lai:id  use  policy 
adopted  by  the  National  Oovemors"  Confer- 
ence Is  substantially  reflected  in  S.  632,  and 
that  this  bill  represents  the  beat  Interests 
of  the  Administration,  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  the  Oovemors.  local  officials,  and 
the  people  all  of  us  serve.  Unfortunately,  I 
understand  that  the  legislation  is  currently 
being  held  up  due  to  a  Senate  procedural 
question  concerning  committee  Jurisdiction. 

The  Oovemors.  in  cooperation  with  Mayors 
and  County  Officials,  are  ready  to  carry  out 
the  policies  set  forth  in  the  land  use  bill 
r»o<w  pending  your  decision.  I  hope  this  legis- 
lation can  become  a  reality  this  year,  and  I 
urge  your  support  for  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Makvin  Manuel, 
Chairman.  National   Governors' 
Conference. 


September  5.  1972. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Senator  Jackson:  Ttie  Senate  will 
soon  consider  S.  632.  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  This  meas- 
ure, the  product  of  three  years  of  extensive 
hearings  and  careful  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  is  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  both  a 
healthy  environment  and  a  healthy  economy. 
The  lack  of  wise,  democratic,  and  truly  ef- 
fective land  use  decislonmalBlng  and  proce- 
duree  has  resulted  not  only  in  a  diminution 
of  the  quality  of  our  environment,  but  also, 
through  delays  in  the  siting  of  important 
public  and  private  developments,  a  waste  of 
valuable  economic  and  human  resources. 
Better  land  use  planning  and  management 
can  and  should  reconcile  competing  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  social  goals  and  re- 
quirements. 

The  AFlr-CXO  belie vee  that  S.  632  will  lead 
to  the  development  of  State  and  local  land 
use  programs  that  will  meet  the  ever  increas- 
ing demands  being  placed  upon  the  coun- 
try's limited  land  resources.  S.  632  will  en- 
Skbile  the  oonununltlee  and  states  of  this  Na- 
tion to  plan  and  design  a  future  which  will 
provide  a  quality  life  in  a  quality  environ- 
ment for  all  Americans. 


The  AIIT.-CIO   endorses  S.  632  and   urges 
its  early  enaotment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ANDREW  J.   BXKimXER, 

Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

The  Whzts  Hottss, 
Washinuton,  DC,  April  24, 1972. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
C?ia*rman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,   U.S.   Senate,   Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaixkan;  There  are  three  leg- 
islative proposals  pending  before  your  (Com- 
mittee I  consider  particularly  important  In 
this  Nation's  conxprehenslve  eSort  to  pro- 
tect  oiir   environment.  They   are:   the  Na- 
tional   Land   Use   PoUcy   Act    (S.   993),   the 
Mined  Area  Protection  Act  (8.  993),  and  the 
National   Resource   Lands  Management   Act 
(8.  2401). 

The  first  two  proposals  were  among  those 
which  I  set  out  In  my  environment  message 
to   the    Congress   of   February   8,    1971;    the 
National  Resource  Lands  Management  Act 
was  submitted  by  the  Interior  Department 
later  In   1971.  In  my  environment  message 
in  February  of  this  year.  I  proposed  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  National  Land  Use 
Policy  Act.   I   am  encouraged  by  the  facts 
that  hearings  have  been  held  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  all  three  bills  and  that  all  three 
have  received  strong  public  support.  I  am 
also   pleased    to   note    that   the   Conunlttee 
has  held   several  executive  sessions  on  the 
Land  Use  Bill.  However,  none  of  these  bills 
has  yet  been  reported  out  of  the  Committee. 
Over  the  past  several  years  your  Commit- 
tee  has   consistently   played   an   Important 
role  in  this  country's  environmental  awaken- 
ing. I  know,  therefore,  that  you  share  my 
sense  of  the  significance  of  this  legislation. 
As  a  Nation  we  have  taken  our  land  re- 
sources  for  granted   too   long.  We  have  al- 
lowed   ill-planned    or    unwise    development 
practices  to  destroy  the  beauty  and  produc- 
tivity of  otiT  American  earth.  Priceless  and 
Irreplaceable    natural    resources    have    been 
squandered.  These  three  proposed  laws  are 
aimed  at  changing  all  this.  Their  common 
objective  Is  to  place  decisions  regarding  land 
vise   In  the   broader  perspective  of  environ- 
mental protection,  and  to  assure  maximum 
foresight  and  comprehensive  planning  in  the 
utilization  of  our  physical  resources. 

The  proposed  National  Land  Use  Policy 
Act  would  restructure  the  institutions  which 
govern  land  use  in  this  country  to  better 
reflect  reelonal  considerations  In  those  land 
use  decisions — the  great  majority — whose 
Impact  spills  over  local  Jurisdictional  bound- 
aries. It  would  require  States  to  control  large 
scale  development;  to  control  development 
in  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
and  in  areas  Impacted  by  such  key  growth- 
inducing  faculties  as  highways,  airports,  and 
major  recreation  facilities:  to  guide  the  sit- 
ing of  highways  and  airports:  and  to  insure 
that  development  of  regional  benefit  is  not 
unfairly  excluded  by  local  regulation. 

The  proposed  Mined  Area  Protection  Act 
would  make  land  reclamation  and  environ- 
mental protection  an  Integral  part  of  all 
mining  operations.  States  would  be  required 
to  establish  a  permit  program  based  on  ap- 
proval of  a  mining  and  reclamation  plan  in 
advance  of  operations. 

The  proposed  National  Resource  Lands 
Management  Act  would  establish  a  compre- 
hensive policy,  based  on  multiple  use  and 
environmental  protection,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  460  mUUon  acres  of  public  land  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Mansigement  in  the  De- 
oartment  of  the  Interior.  It  would  give  the , 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  broad  authority  to 
implement  the  policy. 

The    country    needs   these   bills   urgently. 
And  as  you  well  know  the  tbne  for  action 
by   the   92nd  Congress   is  growing  short,  i: 
urge  your  Committee  to  move  ahead  rapidly 
on   this   important   legislaUon.   The   stafl   of 


.  rvinartment  Of  the  Interior  and  the 
*•  ?f,'^^^^nmental  Quality  will  con- 
S  ',!o  S«^^  with  your  Committee  in 

•raTLK'Se  liberty  of  /^"^^  • 
Jiy^thls  letter  to  Senator  Allott. 

^^<^'^^y-  RICHARD   NIXON. 

ExECtmVE  OynCE^TKE  PmESmXNT 

Washington,  DC,  August  1,1792. 

?2SiS"c''o-mmeTon  Interior  and  In- 
^IZr' Affairs.   U.S.   Senate,   Washington. 

n^yjlR.  Chadiman:  Tou  have  requested 
m  TOUT  recent  letter  the  CouncU's  comment 
Tn  8  M2,  the  I^nd  Use  Policy  and  Planni^ 
^utance  Act  of  1972,  particularly  with  re- 
^t  to  its  consistency  with  other  envlron- 
SS^tal  legislation  and  the  Administrations 
nroDOsalfl  in  the  environmental  area. 
^T^u  know.,  S.  .632  incorporates  the  bas  c 


certain  questions  pertaining  to  8.  633,  the 
proposed  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  As- 
sistance Act  Of  1973. 

I  believe  that  8.  682  Is  baalcaUy  consletent 
with  the  President's  land  use  policy  recom- 
mendations, although  for  more  detaUed  com- 
mento  on  the  bUl  as  a  whole  I  would  defer 
to  the  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

With  respect  to  this  Department's  role  and 
programs,  I  was  most  pleased  to  see  that  pro- 
visions were  retained  in  the  bill  which  would 
allow  HUD  to  review  and  approve  certain 
major  elemenU  of  a  State  land  tise  program. 
I  note  that  the  provision  does  not  extend 
to  the  "key  faculties"  element  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  proposed  in  8.  992,  and  that  It  Is 
technically  operative  only  after  five  years 
have  elapsed  and  States  have  developed  their 
land  use  programs.  In  practice,  however,  we 
would  expect  to  have  a  voice  in  review  of 
State  program  development  efforts  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  our  approval  is  formaUy 


I  am  eatlBfled  that  the  agreements  rea<d>»d 
at  the  meeting  between  the  staffs,  as  repre- 
sented in  a  draft  amendment  which  I  have 
been  furnished  will  avoid  my  concerns  with 
S  633,  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  As- 
sistanise  Aot  of  1973. 

With  esteem  and  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Truly, 

Jbnntngs  Randolph, 

VS.  Senator. 

ATJOUST  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Henry  M  Jackson,  ^^ 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  DC. 
DEAR  Senator  Jackson:  The  major  con- 
cern of  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  UJS.  Conference  of  Mayors  throughout 
the  development  of  S.  633.  the  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1973, 
has  been  the  relationship  of  cities  to  the 
State  land  use  planning  process  and  pro- 
gram elements  of  S    632    A  contmulng  and 


"ZVon  know,  S.  632  mcorporates  the  basic      vance  of  the  time  our  ^rovai js  lor^y      ^'^^;^-^^^,  ^as  taken  place  between 
pr^ples  of  the^Adminlstrat^c^'s  prop^^^^      'tT^^i^^^Tr^^^'^.Trra^J^J'Z      C^^pective  stiff  members  conc^rn^  the 


fM^land  use  legislation  announced  In  the 
pw«ident's  Environment  Messages  last  year 
^  this  year.  This  Is  extremely  Important 
iselslatlon  on  which  the  Congress  should  act 
now  As  vou  know,  the  Administration  has 
worked  cioselv  with  you  and  Senator  AUott 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee  to  ar- 
^e  at  a  satisfactory  land  use  bUl.  Although 
8  632  in  large  part  now  conforms  to  the 
Administration's  proposal,  there  are  stui 
some  parts  of  the  bUl  to  which  we  wUl  urge 
ameadments.  for  example: 

1  The  Planni-ng  Process.  The  .'xpllcit  re- 
ouirements  of  S.  632  that  the  SUter  prepare 
a  complete  Inventory  of  their  resources,  com- 
nue  extensive  data  and  make  projections  of 
land  needs,  etc..  within  three  years  appears 
to  conflict  with  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion that  the  States  need  not  prepare  a  com- 
plete plan  but  Instead  simply  have  a  meth- 
od for  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process. 

2  Sanctions.  We  are  pleased  that  your 
Committee  adopted  the  Administrations 
recommendations  for  a  graduated  reduction 
of  funds  from  the  Federal  Highway.  Airport, 
and  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds  for 
States  without  adequate  land  use  programs. 
However  we  would  recommend  deleting  the 
•ad  hoc  hearing  board,"  and  also  providing 
imposition  of  the  sanctions  after  three  In- 
stead of  five  years. 

3  Funding.  WhUe  adequate  funding  is 
necessary,  we  feel  that  the  $100  mUUon  au- 
thorization is  far  In  excess  of  what  is  reason- 
ably needed.  We  recommend  that  the  au- 
thorization be  set  at  $40  mUUon  annually 
for  the  first  two  years  on  the  basis  of  a  two- 
thirds  Federal  share  and  $30  million  an- 
nuaUy  for  the  next  three  years  on  the  basis 
of  a  one-half  Federal  share. 

The  Administration  will  be  furnishing  you 
and  Senator  Allott  promptly  the  language  of 
the  specific  amendments  to  the  bUl. 

However,  despite  the  above  changes  to  the 
bill  which  we  consider  highly  desirable.  I 
wish  to  reemphaslze  that  your  Committee 
bas  made  great  progress  In  reporting  out  this 
important  legislation.  In  no  way  do  we 
view  S.  632  as  conflicting  with  existing  air 
or  water  quality  legislation  or  the  goals  of 
other  environmental  legislation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  fuUy  consistent  vsrlth  and  supports 
them,  and  I  am  Informed  that  the  Envlron- 
menUl  Protection  Agency  concurs  In  these 
views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RussEix  E.  Train, 

Chairman. 

WASHINOTON,   D.C, 

August  21.  1972. 
Hon.  Hen»t  M.  JACKflON, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  V.S.  Senate.   Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CJhadiman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  31  asking  for  our  conunents  on 


it  Is  important  that  Federal  emphasis  be 
placed  on  assuring  existence  of  an  equitable 
process  for  land  use  planning  and  to  avoid 
placing  in  the  Federal  Government  the  re- 
sponsibility for  specific  planning,  zoning  and 
variance  decisions  which  are  approprlatrty 
matters  of  local  concern. 

S.  633  Includes  provisions  relating  to  a 
State  "land  use  planning  process"  that  did 
not  appear  In  S.  993.  Soum  of  these  suggest 
actlvitlM  which  should  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  State  and  local  plimiUng  carried 
on  with  HUD  assistance  under  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  If  this  is  effec- 
tively done  I  see  no  special  problems  arising 
rnder  S.  632  that  would  adversely  affect  our 
program  responslbUltles. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  there   is  no  objection   to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Oeoeoe  Romnet. 


Washzncton,  D.C, 

August  11.  1972. 
Hon.  HENRY  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs,    U.S.   Senate,    Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Scoop:   I  have  your  letter  of  August  9, 
1972   with   reference   to   our   agreement   on 
an    amendment    to    S.    633    which    will    re- 
move my  principal  objections  to  the  bill. 

As  I  Informed  you  earlier.  Members  of  our 
Subcommittee  beUeve  that  the  major  con- 
siderations of  land  use  planning  Involve  ur- 
ban development  and  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  have  the 
principal  administrative  responsibility  un- 
der the  legislation.  However,  in  view  of  the 
President's  decision  to  place  that  responsl- 
bUlty  under  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  I  have 
agreed  to  support  the  bUl  only  If  HUD's 
specific  area  of  Jtirlsdlctlon  In  land  use  plan- 
ning Involving  ccxnmunlty  development  and 
related  urban  matters  U  properly  protected. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  amendments  referred 
to  in  your  letter  at  August  9  meet  this  ob- 
jective. 

This  is  eEtremely  significant  legislation 
and  I  commend  you  for  your  efforts  In  bring- 
ing the  blU  to  the  Senate. 

I  wish  you  weU  In  your  continuing  efforts 
toward  developing  a  naUonal  land  xiae  p<^- 
Icy  for  our  nation. 

With  best  virlshes  and  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

John  Sparkman. 

WABHrnOTON,  D.C, 

August  10.  1972. 
Hon.  Hknbt  M.  Jackbon, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Scoop:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  Augtist  7.  In  which  you  review  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  a  meeting  of  our  staffs. 


our  respective  staff  members  concerning  the 
most  effective  way  to  buUd  up  the  strengths 
of  local  government  to  initiate  and  imple- 
ment local  land  use  plans  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  develop  and  Improve  upon  the 
capacity  and  institutional  capabUlty  of  State, 
regional  and  local  government  to  initiate  and 
implement  cooperatively  a  land  tise  planning 
process  and  program  for  matters  which  are 
of  more  than  local  significance.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  Committee's  Intent,  as 
stated  In  the  Committee  Report,  that  purely 
"local  decisions  should  remain  within  the 
exclusive  provmce  of  local  public  offlclala  and 
local  citizens  "  and.  In  terms  of  our  concerns, 
the  important  role  of  local  government  In 
the  planning  procss  contemplated  by  6.  633 
has  not  been  at  iSSue. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  Inclusion  of  amend- 
ments  In   S.   632,   as   reported,   which    were 
recommended    in    our    Jvine    7,    1971    testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  this  measure, 
together  with  the  adoption  of  some  amend- 
ments  we   have  discussed   in  recent   weeks 
wUl   assure   that   local   government   wUl   be 
fuUy  Involved  In  the  planning  for  land  uses 
of  Statewide  concern.  With  the  adoption  of 
these   amendments,  S.   632   wUl   be   a  more 
effective  tool  for  coordinating  State  and  lo- 
cal Itind  use  activities  affecting  interests  of 
more  than  local  concern.  At  the  same  time, 
the  primary  responslbUity  lor  local  land  use 
decisions    would    continue    to    be    placed    in 
the  hands  of  elected  local  officials  at  the  level 
of    government    closest    to   the    people. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  VS. 
Conference  of  Mayors  wish  to  express  our 
apprecUtlon  to  you  for  your  leadership  and 
cooperation  in  seeking  a  positive  approach 
to  the  many  complex  issues  involved  in  land 
use  planning  We  hope  that  this  close  rela- 
tionship wlU  be  continued  In  the  future  on 
other  matters  of  mutual  interest  and  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Allen    E.  PmrrcHARD,  Jr.. 
Executive     Vice     President,     National 
League  of  Cities. 

John  J.  OtrNTHER, 
Executive  Director,  l/JS.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 


ACCUST  4,  1972. 

DBAS  Senator:  At  our  50th  Anniversary 
Convention  In  Chicago.  nilnoU,  July  19-22, 
1972  delegates  of  the  Ixaak  Walton  League 
of  America  addressed  themselves  to  the  ur- 
gent matter  of  a  National  Land  Use  PoUcy. 

Because  of  the  inunlnence  of  Senate  con- 
sideration of  such  legislation,  I  am  enclosing 
for  yotir  information  the  text  of  the  Oon- 
ventlon's  Resolution.  We  trust  it  wOl  be 
helpful  to  you. 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planwiwo  absmtawce 

"The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  a*- 
sembled  in  Convention  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 
July  19-22,  1972  enthusiastically  endorses 
and  commends  the  effort*  of  the  VA  Oon- 
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gren  and  th«  Admlnlatxatlon  to  provide 
ual>tano«  and  guidelines  to  the  States  for 
sound  environmental  planning  of  land  uses. 
Tlve  League  particularly  supporta  Senate  bill 
633  providing  for  such  a  program  under  the 
Department  oX  the  Interior  and  urges  the 
Department,  upon  enactment  ol  this  legis- 
lation, to  administer  the  program  in  a  multl- 
dlsclpllnary  and  multi-agency  direction.  As 
>  needed  complement  to  3.  633,  the  League 
also  urges  prompt  enactment  of  3.  921,  the 
Public  Domain  Landa  Organic  Act  giving 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  basic  statu- 
tory authority  to  manage  'national  resource 
lands'  under  multiple-use  principles. 

"The  Isaak  Walton  League  notes  that 
these  concepts  have  been  embodied  in  House 
bill  7211  but  regrets  that  It  must  strongly 
oppose  enactment  of  this  version  known  as 
the  National  Land  PoUcy  Planning  Act.  De- 
spite many  commendable  features,  the 
Lsa^ue  finds  the  public  land  provisions,  spe- 
cifically "ntle  IV  of  HJL  7211.  prejudicial  to 
the  pubUc  Interest  and  creating  potential 
for  set-baclu  In  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional ParlLB,  NaUonal  Forests,  National 
Monuments  and  National  WUdllfe  Refuges. 
In  lieu  thereof,  the  League  urges  the  n.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  adopt  the  Sen- 
ate approach  as  expressed  In  S.  632  and 
3.  921.' 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ratmond  C.  Hublst. 

Executive  Director. 

AUOTTBT  4,  1972. 
Dbak  Sknator:  In  response  to  widespread 
public  concern  over  the  protection  of  our 
natural  reeources.  Congress  has  enacted  far 
reaching  legislation  affecting  nearly  every 
asp>ect  of  the  environment — water  and  air 
pollution,  fisheries  and  wildlife  protection, 
noise,  toxic  substances,  and  many  others. 
Yet  our  most  important  and  basic  resource, 
ths  land  Itself,  has  gone  vlrtualy  unpro- 
tected In  the  face  of  vmoontpolled  abuse.  For 
three  years  now,  the  Senate  has  heard  over- 
whelming testimony  documenting  the  criti- 
cal need  for  prompt  development  of  a  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy. 

In  this  respect,  we  are  delighted  that  n^xt 
week  the  Senate  will  finally  oonslder  S.  632, 
the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance 
Act  reported  by  the  Interior  Committee  and 
pending  on  the  calendar  since  June  1972. 

The  Importance  of  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation by  the  Senate  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress cannot  be  over-stressed.  S.  632  la  the 
product  of  weeks  of  hearings  Involving  the 
broadest  range  of  environmental,  economic, 
social  and  governmental  interests  In  the  Na- 
tion: of  12  different  Committee  prints;  and 
of  years  of  oonaensua  building  In  support  of 
the   concept   that   the  Federal    government 
must  exercise  leadership  and  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  States  In  land  use  planning.  Con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  now  will  allow  for 
strengthening  amendments,  but  delay  of  this 
essential  measure  will  be  a  major  set-back. 
In  the  words  of  Chairman  Russell  Train  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  "It 
Is  a  matter  of  urgency  that  we  develop  more 
effective    nationwide   land   use   policies    and 
regulations  .  .  .  and  that  In  no  way  do  we 
(the  Council)  view  S.  632  as  conflicting  with 
existing  air  and  water  quality  legislation." 
We  view  thU  bill  as  an  essential  supple- 
ment to  the  effective  implementation  of  en- 
vironmental  legislation   already   enacted  by 
Congress  and  we  commend  and  urge  your 
oontlnued    efforts   to   bring   the   Land   Use 
PoUcy   and   Planning  Assistance  Act  to  the 
Senate    for    Its    prompt    consideration.    The 
following    organizations    have    advised    the 
Cltlaens  Committee  that  they  are  in  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  this  position: 
The  Sierra  Club. 
The  Sport  Fishing  Institute. 
Wilderness  Society. 


National  Audubon  Society. 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
National  WUdllfe  Federation. 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Association. 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 
WUdllfe  Management  Institute. 
Environmental  Policy  Center. 
Nature  Conservancy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SixNCXB  M.  SMrrH.  Jr., 

Executive  Secretary. 

Jui-Y  26,  1972. 
DxAK  Senator:  The  PubUc  Lands  Conser- 
vation Coalition  representing  every  major 
conservation  organization  has  assigned  num- 
ber one  priority  to  passage  of  3.  632.  the 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act 
of  1972.  ThU  bUl,  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  has  been 
pending  on  the  Senate  calendar  for  45  days. 
We  urgently  request  your  personal  support 
In  bringing  this  blU  to  the  floor  within  the 
next  week. 

Sincerely, 


Public  Lands  Conservation  Coalition. 
(The  Public  Lands  Conservation  Coalition 
represents  the  views  of  these  organizations: 
American  Forestry  Association,  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources.  Environmental 
Policy  Center,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  National  Parks  and  Conserva- 
tion Association,  National  WUdllfe  Federa- 
tion, Nature  Conservancy.  Sierra  Club.  Sport 
Fishing  Institute.  Trout  Unlimited,  the 
WUdemees  Society,  and  WUdllfe  Management 
Institute.) 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Aug.  15,  1972) 

ENViaONMENTAL    PElORrTT 

Rivalry  between  two  leading  Senate  Demo- 
crats threatens  to  kill  for  the  current  ses- 
sion a  major  piece  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion supported  by  the  Administration,  the 
National  Oovemors"  Conference,  environmen- 
talists and  a  probable  majority  of  Senators 
from  both  parties. 

Senator  Jackson  of  Washington,  Its  prime 
sponsor,    calls    the    ImperUed    measure — the 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act 
of  1973 — "the  moot  Importtmt  and  far-reach- 
ing environmental  bill  ever  to  be  considered 
by  the  United  States  Congress."  It  provides 
Federal  grants-in-aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  states  to  help  them  develop  land 
use   programs  for  non-Federal   lands.   Some 
such  revision  of  existing  land  iise  policies, 
based  on  haphazard  local  and  private  deci- 
sions,   la   essential    to   avert   environmental 
chaos  In  the  next  three  decades  when  the  na- 
tion Is  expected  to  build  as  many  new  homes, 
schools,   hospitals   and   other   structxires   as 
have  been  buUt  In  the  last  three  centuries. 
The  Jackson  bUl,  the  result  of  two-and- 
one-half -years  of  study  and  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  was  favorably  re- 
ported on  June  16  for  the  second  time  In  two 
years.  It  Is  finally  due  to  come  to  the  floor 
this  week  but  Its  fate  is  uncertain  because  of 
an    expected    move    by    Senator    Muskle    of 
Maine,  a  rival  environmental  champion,  to 
seek   the   measure's   referral    to   his   Public 
Works     Subcommittee     on     poUutlon.     Mr. 
Muskle  has  indicated  he  fears  the  Jackson 
measure  may  adversely  affect  air  and  water 
quality    legislation    he    has    sponsored.    But 
Russell  B.  Train,  chairman  of  the  President's 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  says  the 
pending  bill  "In  no  way"  conflicts  with  air 
and  water  quality  laws  now  on  the  books. 
"On  the  contrary,"  Mr.  Train  Insists,  "it  Is 
fully  consistent  with  and  supports  them." 

No  excuse  justifies  further  delay  In  enact- 
ing this  sound  legislation,  urgently  needed  to 
safeguard  a  growing  nation's  rapidly  dlmln 
lablng  land  resources. 


(From  the  Boston  Qlobe,  JiUy  3,  1973) 
Laws  for  the  Land  We  Love 

In  Maine  It  was  the  threat  of  a  203,000- 
barrels-a-day  oil  refinery  on  the  fir-clad 
shores  of  Penobscot  Bay.  In  Vermont  it  wis 
the  threat  of  a  20,000-acre  vacation  home  de- 
velopment. In  Massachuetts  It  was  the  near 
loss  of  an  (80  mllUon  shellfish  Industry  and 
the  danger  of  falling  Inland  water  tables. 

In  each  case  the  message  was  clear — that 
protection  of  the  land  Itself  Is  as  vital  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  nation  as  clean 
air  and  clean  water.  And  It  was  clear  that.  In 
a  nation  whose  population  Is  expected  to  In- 
crease by  100  mlUlon  people  in  30  years,  local 
zoning  boards  are  Inadequate  to  protect  the 
land  and  plan  for  Its  use  In  the  regional  and 
national  Interest. 

As  of  this  moment  some  25  states  have  en- 
acted legislation  that  gives  them  some  form 
of  control  over  land  management  within 
their  boundaries  above  ami  beyond  the 
municipal  zoning  function. 

Statewide  comprehensive  plans  are  called 
for  under  laws  passed  In  HawaU  In  1961  and 
In  Vermont  In  1970.  More  recently  Maine, 
Colorado  and  Florida  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  guidelines  to  govern  local 
planning  and  zoning.  A  more  flexible  s^- 
p  roach  Is  being  tried  by  18  states  which  con- 
trol land  use  In  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  such  as  flood  plains  and 
coastal  wetlands.  Critical  uses  of  land  for 
such  functions  as  waste  disposal,  strip  min- 
ing, scenic  easements,  mobile  home  siting  and 
the  siting  of  power  plants  and  transmission 
lines  are  under  state  control  elsewhere.  And 
In  Massachusetts,  under  the  1969  Zoning  Ap- 
peals Law,  the  state  is  technically  empow- 
ered to  overrule  local  regulations  on  the 
distribution  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing. 

But  this  la  not  enough.  At  best  these  reg- 
ulations cover  only  half  of  the  states  and, 
where  they  do  exist,  they  vary  widely  In 
range  and  approach.  Constitutional  questions 
have  been  raised  by  the  wide  scope  of  the 
Maine  legislation.  A  lO-acre  provision  In  the 
Vermont  law  footers  development  by  out- 
siders and  encourages  scattered  housing.  The 
Massachusetts  law,  now  three  years  old,  has 
yet  to  be  Implemented.  Thus  the  need  re- 
mains for  a  broad  national  policy  to  include 
non- federal  lands.  Two  such  proposals  wUl  be 
before  Congress  sometime  this  month. 

Far  and  away  the  better  of  the  two  bills 
Is  S.  632,  an  intelligent  meld  of  proposals 
made  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington in  January  1970  with  proposals  made 
by  the  Council  on  Environment  Quality 
(CEQ)  on  behalf  of  the  Administration  In 
February  1971.  This  bUl,  In  contrast  to  the 
bin  m  the  House,  has  the  support  of  leading 
environmental  grotips. 

Approved  June  5  by  a  vote  of  13  to  3  in 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  S.  632  au- 
thorizes state  grants  totaling  $100  mllUon 
each  year  for  land  use  planning,  with  an 
"incentive"  provision  that  such  grants  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  and  that  major 
highway,  airport  and  conservation  funds 
can  be  held  In  escrow  after  five  years  for 
faUva-e  to  comply. 

To  ensure  a  balance  of  goals  and  values,  the 
states  are  required  to  have  comprehensive 
data  on  social,  economic,  environmental  and 
recreational  needs  by  the  end  of  three  years. 
Then,  under  broad  guidelines  to  be  set  by  an 
executive  agency  (probably  the  CEQ),  the 
states  shaU  establish  the  machinery  for  sUte 
Jurisdiction  In  four  areas  of  critical  con- 
cern. These  are  the  environment,  key  facil- 
ities such  as  highways  and  airports,  large 
scale  development  (to  be  defined  by  the 
states) ,  and  development  of  regional  benefit. 
The  state  grants  would  be  issued  by  a  new 
Office  of  Land  Use  P<Aicy  Admlnlatratiwi 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
an  Interagency  advisory  board,  also  under  In- 
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t-lor  would  be  set  up  to  further  safeguard 
!Llnit  the  intervention  of  special  Interests 
Sd  to  minimize  conflict  and  duplication  by 
coordinating  all  existing  federal  land  pro- 

Amajor  difference  between  the  Senate  and 
House  blUs  is  the  pr<^>oeed  treatment  of  fed- 
eraUy-held  public  lands  which  account  for 
rtout  one-third  of  all  U.S.  land  and  up  to  90 
oercent  of  the  lands  in  some  Western  states. 
The  House  blU,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Wayne 
u  Asplnall  of  Colorado,  (a  charter  member. 
lacldentaUy,   of   Friends   of   Earth's    "Dirty 
Ooeen,")  would  review  all  such  federal  lands. 
This  could  seriously  endanger  existing  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  monuments  and  wildlife 
refugees  and  undo  the  recent  land  withhold- 
ings In  Alaska.  In  contrast,  the  Jackson  blU 
b«5ore  the  Senate  calls  for  cotwdinatlon  of 
federal  planning  for  existing  federal   lands 
with  state  and  local  planning  for  adjacent 
non-federal  lands  to  ensure  compatible  use 
pending  a  review  of  public  land  laws  later. 
The  state  grant  basis  of  the  Senate  land 
use  legislation  supports  positive  action  al- 
ready underway.  The  approach  based  on  crit- 
ical areas,  taken   from   the   Administration 
proposals,  gives  maximum  scope  and  flexlbU- 
Ity,  recognizing  the  need  for  continued  eco- 
nomic development  as  weU  as  environmental 
protection. 

As  such,  this  first  effort  at  an  overaU  na- 
tional land  use  policy  contains  the  real  In- 
gisdlents  for  the  salvation  of  the  land — a 
fixed  resource  that  Is  vmder  dire  threat  from 
the  conflicting  demands  for  more  power 
plants,  more  pure  water,  more  housing,  more 
open  space,  more  bUlboards  and  more  trees. 

Land  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  com- 
modity. It  Is  a  trust.  And  the  whole  nation 
shares  a  responslbUlty  for  Its  planning  and 
preservation.  Some  states  have  already  recog- 
nised this  responslblUty.  Now  it  is  high  time 
the  federal  government  did  Its  share. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  16.  1972] 
CoptKC  With  the  Habhi.iw 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  19708  is 
the  Increasing  amount  of  strife  that  swirls 
around  questions  of  land  use — where  to  put 
power  plants,  airports,  housing  developments, 
parks  and  the  like. 

A  sensible-sounding  bUl  that  would  en- 
courage better  state  and  local  level  plan- 
ning— and  hopeftiUy  reduce  the  chances  for 
monumental  hassles — Is  awaiting  congres- 
sional action.  It  would  seem  tc  be  a  worthy 
thing  u  the  Congress  would  overcome  some 
procedural  problems  and  make  a  special  ef- 
fort to  pass  the  bill  before  it  adjourns  this 
year  so  that  states  can  proceed  towards  a 
mote  orderly  and  uniform  handling  of  land 
UM  problems. 

The  proposed  legislation.  Senate  BUl  633, 
has  had  surprisingly  Uttle  substantive  oppo- 
sition considering  the  amount  of  controversy 
this  subject  usually  generates.  It  was  shep- 
herded through  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  by  Senator  Jackson 
(D.,  Wash.)   but  also  has  the  backing  of  a 
Republican    administration.    It    aK)ears    to 
have  the  support  of  most  environmentalists 
as  well  as  Industry  groups  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
National  Aissoclation  of  Electric  Companies. 
This  bi-partisan  backing  from  politicians 
and  lobbies  that  often  are  at  each  others' 
throats  suggests  that  there  is  a  growing  weari- 
oen  among  such  Interests  with  protracted 
hassles  over  the  siting  of  vital  services.  Such 
delays  are  costly  to  the  companies  Involved, 
particularly  if  they  are  blocked  from  using  a 
facility   after    they    have    already    invested 
heavUy. 

And  sometimes  tlie  public  s\iffera  as  weU. 
Objections  from  envlrorunentallsts  have  for 
10  years  blocked  the  Storm  King  pumped 
storage  hydroelectric  plant  that  New  York's 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  proposed  to  build  on 
a  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  delay  in 


adding  new  peak  load  capacity  has  contrib- 
uted to  New  York's  power  shortage. 

Moreover,  environmentalists  sometlmas 
have  won  battles  and  lost  the  war.  Such 
groups,  for  example,  managed  to  block  con- 
struction of  a  hydroelectric  plant  In  ttie 
Grand  Canyon  only  to  see  the  power  n«eds 
met  by  the  Four  Comers  power  plant  near 
Farmington.  NJi.,  which  uses  coal  and  af>ews 
out  fly  ash  over  the  scenic  landscape  of  that 
area. 

The  Jackson  bUl  would  bring  under  fed- 
eral and  state  planning  authority  any  pri- 
vate lands  that  are  to  be  used  for  activities 
of  more  than  local  concern.  It  wotild  direct 
states  to  establish  comprehensive  planning 
in  four  categories  Involving  regions  of  en- 
vironmental concern,  large-scale  develop- 
ments, key  faculties  such  as  utUltles  and 
airports  and  developments  of  regional  bene- 
fit An  "Ofllce  of  lAnd  Use  PoUcy  Adminis- 
tration" in  the  Interior  Department  would 
admlnUter  the  program  and  a  "National  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Land  Use  Policy"  would  co- 
ordinate the  program's  activities  with  those 
of  other  departments  of  government. 

Stephen  P.  Quarlee.  a  counsel  for  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  believes  that  the  main  benefit 
of  the  Jackson  bUl  would  be  to  set  planning 
guidelines  and  give  siting  questions  a  pub- 
lic airing  before  projecu  actuaUy  get  under- 
way. Once  approved,  the  project  presumably 
would  have  controversy  largely  resolved  and 
the  Btate'e  legal  power  behind  it. 

Mr.  Quarlee  also  estimates  that  the  bUl 
would  not  interfere  unnecessarUy  with  the 
zoning  and  planning  powers  of  local  govern- 
ments, although  It  wlU  necesaarUy  do  that  to 
some  degree.  He  estimates  that  some  90% 
of  planning  decisions  will  remain  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  local  governments  \mder  the 

bUl. 

Another  aim  of  the  bUl  Is  to  provide  a 
means  for  heading  off  a  lot  of  special  pur- 
pose land  use  laws  so  that  rational  planning 
would  not  be  blocked  by  new  legal  restric- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  200 
land  use  bills  of  various  types  in  various 
stages  of  deliberation  in  Congress  and  most 
of  them  are  aimed  at  specific  objectives, 
such  as  reserving  certain  lands  for  special 
ptirposes.  The  Jackson  blU  would  hope  to  pro- 
mote guidelines  that  wovUd  enable  states  to 
consider  aU  factors,  environment,  aesthetics, 
economic  need,  etc.,  in  land  \Me  plarmlng 
with  as  little  prior  restriction  as  possible. 

No  one  should  assume  that  the  Jackson 
bill  Is  going  to  solve  the  nation's  land  use 
problems.  As  population  expands  and  crowds 
into  urban  clTosters  these  problems  will  no 
doubt  be  severe.  But  a  start  towards  more 
rational  planning  should  begin  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Jackson  bUl  faces  a  Jurisdictional  dis- 
pute In  the  Senate  as  a  resiUt  of  efforts  by 
Sen.  Muskle  to  put  it  through  his  Public 
Works  Committee  before  it  »eaches  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  It  faces  trouble  In  the  House  from 
Rep.  Asplnal  (D.,  Colo.)  who  wants  to  pig- 
gyback a  highly  controversial  public  lands 
bUl  on  whatever  version  of  the  Jackson  bill 
comes  out  of  the  House. 

If  the  Jackson  bUl  f  aUs  to  make  It  through 
this  Congress  It  may  be  two  years  from  now, 
m  the  second  session  of  the  new  Congress, 
before  it  wlU  have  much  chance.  And  since 
It  will  take  the  states  some  five  years  to  work 
out  their  planning  procedures  under  the 
bUl,  final  implementation  would  be  seven 
days  away.  Judging  from  the  planning  has- 
sles that  already  are  taking  place  around  the 
country,  that  could  prove  to  be  too  long  to 
wait. 


atates  should  take  iW  first  historic  step  to- 
ward the  rational  use  of  land.  How  it  votes 
on  three  bUla  now  before  it  in  both  houses 
could  make  a  vast  dlfTsrwaoe  in  tha  shapa  of 
America  tomorrow. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  federal 
government  should  not  take  that  first  step 
at  all.  Th«e  are  ths  tradltlonaUsU  who 
hew  to  the  old  pioneer  ethic  that  a  man 
should  be  free  to  use  his  land  in  any  way 
he  pleases.  That  viewpoint  may  have  been 
excusable  In  an  era  when  the  vastness  of 
virgin  lands  to  the  West  seemed  Inexhaust- 
ible. Today,  when  environmental  degrada- 
tion and  urban  sprawl  have  become  a  naUon- 
aUy  recognlaed  threat,  and  when  current 
population  projections  show  the  need  to 
duplicate  In  the  next  30  years  aU  the  homes, 
schools,  and  hospitals  that  America  has  buUt 
In  the  last  300,  such  shorUlghtedness  Is  in- 
excusable. 

Therefore  the  importance  of  the  current 
legislation  now  before  Congress.  The  three 
bills  are  S.  632,  sponsored  by  Senator  Henry 
Jackson;  S  2401,  sponsored  by  Senators  Jack- 
son and  Gordon  AUott;  and  HR  7211,  spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Wayne  AsplnaU,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  S  632  and  22401  treat  non- 
federal and  federal  lands  Independently  and 
an  offered  for  separate  consideration.  The 
omnibus  Asplnall  bUl  lumpe  together  both 
federal  and  nonfederal  lands. 

There  is  no  great  difference  between  the 
Jackson  and  the  AsplnaU  bills  as  concerns 
regulation  of  nonfederal  (that  is,  state  and 
munlclpaUy  owned  lands) .  But  there  are  vital 
differences  between  the  two  versions  affecting 
federal,  lands.  The  AsplnaU  blU  opens  th« 
door  to  federal  disposal  of  lands  vrithout  prior 
requirement  to  consider  environmental,  man- 
agement and  public  object Ivee — a  stipulation 
specifically  made  In  the  Jackson-Allott  bUL 
Further,  and  even  less  acceptable,  the  Aspl- 
naU bUl  would  limit  the  abUity  of  the  execu- 
tive to  withdraw  public  lands  from  mineral 
and  other  resource  exploitation  to  28,000 
acres.  This  means  that  of  the  66  mUlion  acres 
of  federally  owned  land,  only  a  pltUiU  frac- 
tion would  be  forever  preserved  from  the 
threat  of  economic  exploitation.  With  the 
growing  pressure  on  the  country's  national 
resourcee.  the  wheeling  and  dealing  to  gain 
resource  rights  to  these  public  lands  would 
not  only  be  a  constant  environmental  threat, 
but  also  a  source  of  potential  corruption  to 
public  offlcials. 

We  reject  the  thnist  of  the  AipinaU  bill, 
based  as  It  Is  on  the  precepts  put  forth  In 
the  1970  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission.  "One  Third  of  the  Nation's 
Lands."  That  report  unabashedly  threw  Its 
weight  behind  the  interests  of  commardal 
miners,  farmers,  and  tlmbermen  who  eye  the 
vast  public  land  depositary  as  a  pork  barrel 
for  personal  profit.  The  report  also  rejactad 
the  principle,  accepted  as  sound  land-use 
policy  by  most  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion grouiM,  of  multiple  use,  rather  than 
dominant  use" — which  would  sacrifice  valnsa 
such  as  SOU,  water,  wUdlife,  and  aesthetics  to 
commercial  exploitation. 

In  our  view,  the  Congress  should  deal  sepa- 
rately with  the  nonfederal  and  the  federal 
land  portions  of  this  proposed  legislation.  And 
in  so  doing,  it  should  weigh  the  words  of 
Senator  Jackson,  whose  bUls  are  favored  by 
the  Nixon  administration:  "We  must  treat 
land  not  as  a  cononaodity  to  be  consumed  or 
expended,  but  as  a  valuable  finite  resource 
to  be  husbanded." 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  81,  1972J 

Fob  a  VwDwrnAL  Laito-Usx  Law 

Congress  finds  Itself  at  a  crucial  fork  In 

the   road   as   it   considers   how   the   United 


[From  Business  Week.  Aug.  26. 1973) 
When  the  Lamd  Rtnfs  Otrr 
After  300  vears  of  footloose  expansion 
across  the  continent,  the  U.S.  reluctanUy  Is 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  suffers  from  a 
land  shortage.  There  stUl  is  plenty  of  room 
out  where  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play, 
but  in  the  areas  surrounding  the  major  cities, 
there  simply  is  not  enough  standing  room  to 
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accommodfcte  Ml  the  people  and  the  faculties 
people    need    to    live    and    work    effectively 

^'fot  years,  developer*  of  both  realdentlal  and 

commercial  properties  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  liquidating  more  and  more  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  landscape.  They  have 
taken  over  the  wetlands,  mied  in  the  ponds, 
planed  down  the  hills,  put  the  streams  m 
pipes.  Now  the  nation  la  beginning  to  realise 
that  this  strategy  not  only  has  converted  the 
cltlee  into  mile  on  mile  of  squalid  brick  and 
asphalt  but  also  has  wiped  out  the  plant  and 
animal  life  that  keeps  the  natural  air  and 
water  processes  in  balance.  The  city  dweller 
literally  does  not  have  enough  room  to 
breathe.  __ 

The  only  answer  Is  the  obvious  one.  The 
U  S  must  develop  effective  controls  on  land 
use  and  it  must  begin  planning  on  a  regional 
basis  not  town  by  town  or  even  county  by 
county.  Good  planning  will  ptovlde  for  wet- 
lands and  greeiiapace.  It  will  also  provide  for 
supermarkets  and  shopping  centers  to  serve 
the  need  of  area  residents,  for  Industrial  sites 
to  generate  Jobs,  and  for  unwelcome  but  es- 
sential faculties  such  as  power  plants  and 
refuse  dumps.  It  will  deal  with  the  region  as 
an  economic  and  ecological  organism,  not 
as  bits  and  pieces. 

The  nation  Is  a  painfully  long  way  from 
this  sort  of  planning.  But  it  has  no  time  to 
lose  getting  started.  A  first  step  would  be  for 
Congress  to  adopt  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  s 
land  use  bill,  now  before  the  Senate.  The 
Jackson  bill  would  put  federal  money  and 
influence  behind  state  programs  for  develop- 
ing comprehensive  land-use  planning  and 
enforcement.  It  would  be  a  good  way  to  make 
a  beginning. 


ment  provisions  are  formldaHle.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  within  a  few  ye««  much  of  the 
land-botchlng,  for  both  commercial  and  gov- 
ernmental purpoeee.  would  oeaee.  and  more 
orderly  development  would  be  the  rule. 

Over  in  the  House,  Representative  Wayne 
N  Aaplnall  of  Colorado  is  guiding  similar 
legislation  towaxd  a  vote,  but  his  version  Is 
weaker  and  In  some  respects  retrogreeslve. 
He  has  lumped  a  national  land-use  measure 
together  with  public  lands  legislation,  and 
in  the  latter  category  his  ideas  are  anathema 
to  envlronmentallsU.  Quite  rightly,  too.  be- 
cause the  bill  would  permit  the  sale  of  fed- 
erally owned  lands  on  a  scale  that  could  be 
sizable.  There  will,  we  trust,  be  much  ob- 
jection to  auctioning  off  the  federal  domain 
to  Industrial  and  other  interests. 

This  could  be  quite  a  coUlalon.  since  Jack- 
son and  AsplnaU  chair  the  Interior  commit- 
tees in  their  respective  housea,  and  have  their 
committees  behind  them.  We  hope  that  Jack- 
son will  stand  fast  for  his  commendable 
product,  and  the  House  will  be  bold  enough 
to  deny  the  powerful  Asplnall  all  he  wants 
In  this  case. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
June  aa.  19721 
Pi^NS  roK  THE  Land 
The    public,    aoon    to    be   engroosed    in    a 
presidential  campaign,  may  not  be  easily  ex- 
cited   by   Congress's    upcoming   debate   over 
land-use  legislation.  But  this  Is  by  no  means 
as  diUl  a  subject  as  it  sounds.  It  has  to  do 
with  saving  the  remaining  open  lands  from 
wreckage  or  misuse,  and  hence  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the   whole  environmental  Issue. 

Moreover,  the  alternatives  that  have 
emerged  latelv  on  the  Hill  are  fuel  for  a  real 
fracas,  which  probably  will  break  out  soon 
after  the  national  party  conventions.  As  Is 
often  the  case,  the  good  and  the  objection- 
able propoa»la  threaten  to  cancel  each  other 
out  In  an  Impaase,  but  we  hope  Congress 
win  be  eUjle  to  rise  above  that. 

The  meaflure  which  deeervee  to  be  enacted 
IS  sponsored  principally  by  Senator  Henry 
M  Jackson  of  Washington,  and  recently  was 
approved  14  to  2  by  the  Senate  Interior  C<wn- 
mlttee.  TlUed  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act,  It  would  have  a  momen- 
tous Impact  on  the  national  landscape  in  the 
years  ahead.  For  It  would.  In  Jackson's  worda. 
"force  the  states  to  overcome  the  near-an- 
archy of  preeent  land-use  decision-making 
policy." 

ThU  present  disarray  stems  from  local 
autonomy  that  Is  uncoordinated,  often  Inef- 
fecUve  and  in  many  cases  totaUy  Inactive 
in  this  vital  field.  About  80.000  units  of  local 
government  now  go  their  separate  ways  in 
land-use  planning  and  regulation.  In  the 
process,  much  of  the  land  is  being  butch- 
ered m  crazy-quUt  patterns  as  the  tide  of 
development  rolls  on.  The  situation  Is  made 
to  order  for  quick-buck  land  exploiters  with 
no  view  of  the  future,  or  the  quality  of  Uvlng 
In  the  present,  for  that  matter. 

Jackson's  bill  would  require  every  state  to 
create  and  implement  a  statewide  land-use 
plan,  with  special  emphasis  on  environmental 
concerns.  Federal  funds  would  be  available 
on  a  9-to-l  matching  baaU,  and  the  enforoe- 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  June  14, 
1972! 
A  Bill  To  Eno  Anarchy  In  Land  Usi 
A  bin  which  could  have  a  monimiental  im- 
pact on  the  quality  of  American  life  and  on 
the  appearance  of   the   landscape   has   been 
approved  14  to  3  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee.   Sponsored    principally    by    Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  the  pro- 
posed Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  seeks  to  transform  the  far- 
reaching    decisions    on    land    use    from    the 
present    chaos    and    anarchy    of    conflicting 
local  governmental  and  individual  Initiatives 
to  a  more  rational  process. 

Recognizing  that  the  haphazard  develop- 
ment of  such  faculties  as  airports  and  high- 
ways, electric  power  plants  and  mass  transit, 
housing  subdivisions  and  Industrial  parks 
can  have  a  devastating  eftect  on  the  envi- 
ronment, the  Jackson  bill  would  set  up  In 
the  Interior  Department  a  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Land  Use  PoUoy  to  co-ordinate 
federal  and  federally  assUted  programs  that 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  land  use.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  also  be  em- 
powered to  establish  ad  hoc  advisory  com- 
mittees to  help  resolve  state-federal  land  use 
conflicts. 

The  environmental  thrust  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, would  be  exerted  through  Its  require- 
ment that  the  states  devise  complete  and 
comprehensive  plans  for  land  use  which  not 
only  provide  for  the  orderly  development  of 
building  projects  but  also  for  parks  and  for 
the  preservation  In  their  undisturbed  state 
of  areas  tar  recreation  such  as  rivers,  beaches 
and  woodlands. 

The  development  of  state  land  use  pro- 
grams would  be  aided  with  federal  funds,  on 
a  nine  to  one  matching  basis,  for  a  period 
of  eight  years  at  the  rate  of  $100,000,000  a 
year.  States  which  faUed  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  act  wlthta  five  years  would  be 
subject  to  a  cutoff  of  federal  planning  funds 
and  the  withholding  of  federal  highway, 
airport  and  land  and  water  conservation 
funds,  which  wotild  be  administered  by  a 
new  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administra- 
tion within  the  Interior  Department. 

Although  the  bipartisan  Jackson  bill  has  a 
good  chance  of  passing  the  Senate  In  six 
weeks,  the  proepect  for  final  enactment  of 
effective  land  use  legislation  Is  dimmed  by 
the  anticipated  emergenoe  from  the  House 
Interior  Committee  of  a  weaker  bill  which  Is 
being  shaped  by  Chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspln- 
Bl\.  who  Is  not  noted  for  his  sympathy  for 
environmental  goals.  Without  strong  pres- 
sure on  the  states  applied  through  federal 
standards  and  funds,  the  80.000  units  of  local 
government   which   now   make   most  of  the 


decisions  on  land  use  planning  and  managa. 
ment  are  likely  to  continue  the  present  trend 
of  profll^te  waste  and  destruction  of  latm 
resources. 

Land,  which  like  other  Ingredients  of  the 
American  economy,  Is  often  treated  as  a 
throwaway  commodity,  has  become  too  pre- 
cious a  resource  to  be  left  to  what  the  Sen- 
ate committee  calls  the  decisions  of  'selfish, 
short-term  and  private"  interests.  A  basic 
restructuring  of  traditional  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  for  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management  la  necessary  both  to 
preserve  a  viable  environment  and  to  im- 
plement social  policies  providing  equal  op- 
portunities for  hotislng  and  education. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  June  10,  1972) 
Toward  Rational  Lavd  Use 
The  lack  of  experience  which  this  nation 
and  Its  states  have  In  large-scale  land  use 
planning  makes  It  difficult  to  size  up  in  ad- 
vance the  effect  of  the  land  use  policy  bill 
reported  out  of  the  VS.  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  week.  But  it  appears  to 
have  the  chance  of  introducing  a  measure 
of  rationality  Into  a  baphaxard  and  often 
destructive  way  of  doing  business. 

Between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  Washington  Post  noted  last  year,  "We 
win  build  a  second  America  .  .  Every  10 
years  new  homes  and  apartment  housea, 
schools  and  hospitals,  factories  and  offices, 
roads  and  railroads,  shops  and  parking  lots, 
gas  stations  and  whatever  will  cover  some  S 
million  Eicres,  an  area  the  size  of  New  Jersey." 
Even  If  recent  birth  rate  figures  promise 
smaller  total  population  than  we  have  been 
expecting,  the  assault  on  the  land  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  Senate  committee's  bill,  a  reasonable 
combination  of  proposals  from  the  Nixon 
administration  and  Sen.  Henry  R.  Jackson, 
D-Wash..  would  provide  $100  million  an- 
nually to  the  states  on  a  90-10  matching 
basis  to  finance  development  of  state  land 
use  programs.  The  programs  would  be 
designed  to  exercise  control"  over  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern,  such  as  wet- 
lands, marshes,  beaches,  shorelands,  flood 
plains,  foresto  and  scenic  or  historic  areas; 
over  "key  faculties.  "  which  includes  airports, 
major  highway  interchanges  and  big  recrea- 
tional areas;  over  "development  and  land 
use  of  more  than  local  Impact,"  and  over 
large-scale  private  developments  such  as 
massive  housing  subdivisions  or  Industrial 
parks.  .. 

The  bill  Is  not.  Its  backers  cUlm.  anothM 
Invitation  to  produce  mere  color-coded 
maps.  Its  real  bite  Is  that  It  requires  the 
states  to  move  towards  implementation  oi 
the  programs  and  threatens  withholding  of 
various  federal  ftrnda  as  an  Inducement.  W« 
think  it's  worth  a  try. 
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AIRPORT    AND    AffiWAY    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT— AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  1838 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

tiie  table.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  make  cl^ 
that  Federal  financial  assistance  made 
available  to  the  States  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  is  not  af- 
fected by  this  sanction.  The  amendment 
is  necessary  because  one  of  the  major 
purposes  of  the  Airport  Development  Act 
Is  to  provide  safe  and  prtHwrly  instru- 
mented airports.  Imposition  of  the  sanc- 
tion could  have  the  effect  of  delaying  or 
even  preventing  necessary  work  on  m- 
ports  so  as  to  meet  present  safety  ana 
navigational  standards. 


aOCIAL  8EXJURITY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1972— AMENDMENT 

AKXNDKUrr  MO.   isss 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  1)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  benefits  and  im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  meth- 
ods under  the  OASDI  program,  to  make 
improvements  in   the  medicare,  medi- 
caid, and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams with  emjjhasis  on  improvements 
In  their  operating  effectiveness,  to  replace 
the  existing  Federal-State  public  assist- 
ance progTBtms  with  a  Federal  progrsun 
of  adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  benefits  to  low-income  families 
with  children  with  incentives  and  re- 
quirements for  employment  and  training 
to  improve  the  capacity  for  employment 
ol  members   of  such  families,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


have  indicated  a  strong  willingness  to 
debate  the  Eimendment  at  great  length 
in  order  to  help  gain  its  adoption  to  S. 
3970. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1972— 
AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    1B39 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TDNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8389)  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Saie  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  treatment  pro- 
grams for  certain  drug  abusers  who  are 
confined  to  or  released  from  correctional 
institutions  and  facilities. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION    ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMEMDMEMT  NO.    1BS4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tbe  table.) 

Mr.  ALLlilN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment makes  explicit  one  of  the  many 
implicitly  covered  substantial  interests 
of  consumers  of  reel  property  that  should 
be  protected  by  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  courts. 

It  concerns  the  purchase  or  renting  of 
a  residence. 

The  amendment  merely  adds  another 
example  of  the  "Interests  of  consumers" 
to  the  many  now  listed  in  section  401 
(11)  which  attempt*  to  define  this  term. 
It  malces  clear  that  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  consumers  of  real 
property  for  residential  use  is  the  avail- 
ability of  nearby  school  facilities  for  the 
use  of  their  children  and  the  protection 
of  such  children  from  the  delays  and 
dangers  of  forced  busing  to  schools  out- 
side their  neighborhood. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  substantial  interest  and 
concern  to  purchasers  or  renters  of  resi- 
dences, one  need  only  ask  any  real  estate 
agency  about  the  matter. 

Among  the  first  questions,  after  price, 
asked  by  potential  residence  purchasers 
are:  "Will  our  children  be  bused,  and, 
if  so,  to  where  and  how  long  will  it  take?" 
There  is  no  doubt — as  even  the  most 
avid  proponents  of  this  bill  know — that 
this  is  a  substantial  concern  of  con- 
sumers, and  therefore  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  covered  by  the  bill. 

This  amraidment  is  needed — and  I  say 
this  for  legislative  history — to  show  that 
busing  is  a  priority  concern  of  consumers 
who  are  in  need  of  priority  protection 
by  forceful  advocates  in  the  confused 
deliberations  of  Government  at  all  levels, 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  these  con- 
sumers can  organize  nonprofit  antibus- 
ing  groups  that  would  be  eligible  for 
Federal  funding  imder  title  in  of  S.  3970. 
Let  me  add  that  several  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  advised  me  of  their  deep 
interest  in  this  amendment,  and  they 


CONTEMPTIBLE  MESSAGE  OF  PRES- 
IDENT IDI  AMIN,  OF  UGANDA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  fabric 
of  ci'vtllzed  relations  among  nations  re- 
quires much  careful  attention,  and  Is 
easily  torn  by  violence.  The  community 
of  man  is  rendered  practically  helpless 
before  the  onslaughts  of  hate-filled  ren- 
egades. Witness  last  week's  disastrous 
events  in  Munich,  when  11  Israeli  hos- 
tages were  slain  by  their  Arab  guerrilla 
captors — five  of  whom  died  in  the  vio- 
lence they  touched  off. 

In  the  reaction  that  followed,  most 
nations  around  the  world  condemned  the 
guerrilla's  action.  Even  among  some  na- 
tions known  to  support  the  guerrillas, 
the  response  was  muted.  That  is  why 
it  is  especially  distressing  when  a  chief 
of  state  sets  out  to  deliberately  fan  the 
flames  of  hatred. 

I  am  referring,  Mr.  President,  to  a 
message  of  pure  hatred  and  bigotry  that 
was  sent  by  the  President  of  Uganda. 
Gen.  Idl  Amin.  to  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Kurt  Waldheim  and  Israeli  Pre- 
mier Golda  Melr.  Amin  not  only  praises 
Hitler  for  the  slaughter  of  6  million 
Jews,  but  suggests  that  the  State  of  Is- 
rael be  wip)ed  out,  and  all  Israelis  be 
shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  astounded  and 
shocked  at  the  blatantly  anU-Semltlc 
statements  of  this  man.  At  a  time  when 
leaders  of  the  world  should  be  striving 
to  improve  relations  among  peoples,  he 
contrives  the  most  vicious  attack  upon 
the  Jewish  people  since  the  holocaust 
perpetrated  by  Hitler. 

It  may  be  liKX>nceivable  that  any  na- 
tional leaMler  outside  the  Arab  bloc  could 
make  such  statements,  but  Amin  has 
made  them.  He  merits  a  hostile  reaction 
from  responsible  persons  throughout  the 
world.  His  remarks  are  disgusting  and 
contemptible. 


ROLE     OP     UNITED     NATIONS     IN 
ARRESTING  CAUSES  OP  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Seirtaxiber  IS. 
James  Reston  asks  some  very  pointed 


(luestiODS  about  the  causes  of  violence 
and  the  role  of  the  United  NatioM  In 
arresting  these  causes  In  the  interest  of 
world  peace.  I  highly  recommend  the 
article,  entitled  'Is  There  a  United  Na- 
tions"? to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«oo«d, 
as  follows: 

Is  Theki  a  Untted  Nations? 
(By  Janus  Reston) 
Untted  Nations.  N.Y.,  September  IS. — ^Be- 
ginning neit  week,  the  repreaentatlves  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  will  con- 
yene  here  for  the  27th  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  Nobody  is  paying  much 
attention  to  the  event,  but  somebody  has  to 
pay  attention  to  the  present  violence  and 
anarchy  in  ths  world,  and  maybe  the  United 
Nations  Is  tbe  place  to  do  It. 

The  new  Secretary  General  of  the  UJ»., 
Kurt  Waldheim  of  Austria,  made  the  main 
point  to  the  delegates  who  are  now  packing 
their  bags  for  New  York.  "The  United  Na- 
tions," he  said,  "cannot  be  a  mute  spectator 
of  the  Increasing  terrorism  in  the  world. 
It  is  up  to  the  General  Assembly  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem  and  to  take  the 
neoeaaary  daclslona." 

His  observations  were  almoet  totally  ig- 
nored. The  United  Nations  organization  has 
never  been  weaker  than  it  Is  now.  It  is  bank- 
rupt. The  permanent  members  of  Its  Secu- 
rity OouncU — the  United  States,  the  U£.8.B.. 
China.  Britain  and  Prance — are  aU  ignoring 
it  or  using  It  for  their  own  nationalistic 
purposes.  Yet  It  has  a  role  to  play,  and  much 
depends  on  how  Kurt  Waldheim  vises  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  General  to  insist  that 
the  poverty,  violence  and  anarchy  of  the 
world  be  recognized  and  debated,  even  If  they 
cannot  be  solved. 

Mavbe  It  is  unfair  to  put  this  burden  on 
the  Secretary  General.  He  cannot  defend 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  with- 
out seeming  to  crltlclae  the  major  powers, 
who  are  constantly  violating  the  UJ*.'s  prin- 
ciples, but  who  also  pay  most  of  the  UJJ.'s 
bUls. 

Even  so,  the  Secretary  General  is  author- 
ised under  the  Charter  of  the  world  orga- 
nization (Article  W)  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  its  members  "any  matter  which  In  his 
c^lnlon  may  threaten  the  malnten»x»ee  of 
peace  aiui  security, " 

The  "Increasing  terrorism"  and  anarchy  In 
the  world  are  only  a  generalization  of  thase 
matters.  SpeclflcaUy,  there  Is  the  Arab  "ter- 
rorism" at  the  Olyn^rtc  Oamee  and  the  an- 
archy of  the  skyjacking  on  the  airline  ol 
the  world,  to  mention  the  obvloua. 

More  Important,  thare  U  the  Inoreaaing 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations 
at  the  world,  the  conflict  between  the  uncon- 
trolled population  and  limited  resourcas  of 
the  world,  the  growing  dlvlslou  between  ths 
racee  and  between  the  northern  industrial 
Bocletlse  and  southern  agrlctatural  socletlss, 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  refog«ee  In  PalMtlne 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

These  are  really  the  "mattars"  which  may 
be  and  are  threatening  "the  maintenance  ol 
peace  and  security,"  and  they  cannot  be  left 
to  the  leaders  of  sovereign  nations.  For  each 
nation  opposes  the  use  of  vtolence  In  prm 
clple.  except  when  it  wants  to  use  vlolenoe 
In  its  own  national  intaresU,  as  Moscow  did 
in  Caechoelovakla,  the  Uiilt«l  States  doe*  In 
Vietnam,  India  did  in  Banglartaah.  the  Arab 
"Black  September"  movament  did  at  tha 
Olympic  Oamee  and  Israal  In  its  military 
counterattacks  did  against  Syria  and  laba- 
non. 

If  you  look  at  all  this  violence  and  muzder 
from  any  particular  ciM>ltaL  «  can  ba  made 
by  tha  arta  of  propaganda  to  look  raaaooable 
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and  •ven  honorable.  Moscow  tried  to  make  lt« 
Invasion  of  Prague  aeem  like  a  neceaaary  re- 
buke to  wUlful  and  mUgulded  children.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  expUlna  the  meet  devaatatlng 
bombing  of  North  and  South  Vietnam — the 
worst  of  this  century — aa  a  regrettable  necee- 

slty. 

But  sometimes,  somewhere,  somebody  has 
to  ask  whether  all  this  violence  and  klUtag  1» 
justified .  and  even  if  it  really  achieves  Its 
objectives,  and  that  U  clearly  the  reepon- 
slbUlty  of  the  United  Nations,  and  probably 
of  Its  Secretary  General,  smce  nobody  else 
wUl  state  the  plain  facts. 

Obviously,  the  repreeentatlvee  of  the  world 
won't  "take  the  necessary  decisions,"  as  Sec- 
retary General  Waldhelm  suggests,  to  deal 
with  the  anarchy,  terrorism  and  dangerous 
poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  human  family 
when  they  meet  here  In  the  coming  weeks. 
But  he  can.  aa  he  Is  authorized  to  do  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  at  least  Identify  and 
define  the  larger  problem  of  violence  and  ter- 
rorism m  the  world.  The  prime  and  foreign 
ministers  who  are  coming  here,  and  pre- 
tending to  support  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  not  like  It.  and  may 
even  withdraw  their  financial  8upp<Mrt  from 
the  world  organization. 

Still.  8omel>odr  who  Is  not  running  for  re- 
election and  considering  the  narrow  m- 
terests  and  prejudices  of  local  and  national 
constituencies,  has  to  raise  the  causes  of 
violence  and  anarchy,  and  talk  about  the 
underlying  reasons  for  war.  And  If  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  won't  do 
It,  and  bring  the  principles  of  the  Charter  to 
bear  on  the  larger  questions  of  world  pov- 
erty and  anarchy— even  If  he  has  no  chance 
to  find  a  solution — It  Is  hard  to  Imagtae  who 
will. 


REaOLUnONS  OF  KIWANIS  INTER- 
NATIONAI. 

Mr.  HRU3KA.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
hcxior  to  be  a  member  of  that  outstand- 
ing voluntary  service  organization,  Kl- 
wanls  International. 

EarUer  this  month  in  Atlantic  City,  the 
members  of  Klwanls  International, 
through  their  delegate  body,  approved 
an  outstanding  set  of  resolutions  to  guide 
their  actions  during  the  1972-73  Kiwanis 
year. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  resolutions  committee  of 
Klwanls  International  is  from  my  home 
State  of  Nebraska,  a  distingiiished  ju- 
rist. Judge  Harry  Spencer  of  Lincoln. 
Judge  Spencer  is  a  dedicated  Klwanlan 
and  a  past  governor  of  the  Nebraska- 
Iowa  Kiwanis  District. 

I  am  equally  proud  that  another  Ne- 
braska-Iowa Klwanlan.  Wes  H.  Bartlett 
of  Algona,  Iowa.  Is  president  of  Klwanls 
International  this  year  and  presided  at 
the  convention  during  which  these  reso- 
lutions were  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  of  Klwanls  In- 
ternational be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

RBSOLDTIONS    as     ADOnXD     BY    THE    DeLXOATBS 

TO  TH«  79th  Anwtjai-  Convmjtioh  or  Ki- 
WAMIB  International  in  Atuantic  Crrr. 
New  Jbcset,  Jttnx  21,   1972 

SPmrrUAL  BBSrONSIBILITT 

The  sharing  of  life  Is  a  celebration  of  the 
spirit.  Man  does  not  live  alone.  He  1*  a 
steward  of  all  that  has  been  entrusted  to 
Ulm.  However,  there  are  forces  at  work  seek- 
ing to  undermine  spiritual  strength  by  rid- 
iculing religious  belief  and  practice,  and  by 


placing     temporal     things    above     spiritual 
value*. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  Tliat  as  stewards 
of  God's  precious  gifts,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  o-ercome  these  forces  hy  placing  God  first 
In  our  lives,  by  obeying  HU  laws  and  by 
sharing  through  our  respective  religious  In- 
stitutions our  resources  of  finance,  time  and 
talent. 

PERSONAL  3EHV1C* 

Doing  for  others  as  we  would  have  others 
do  for  us  demands  the  sharing  of  our  time, 
our  talents,  our  experience,  our  love  and  our 
funds. 

The  raising  and  direct  distribution  of 
money,  although  essential.  Is  Increasingly 
becoming  the  predominant  approach  to  prob- 
lem-solving In  our  society.  "Itils  can  lead  to 
Impersonal  and  detached  service,  rather  than 
to  that  mutual  understanding,  respect  and 
love  among  all  peoples  which  results  from 
actually  sharing  our  lives. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  1.  That  Klwanls 
International  place  major  emphasis  In  Its 
1972-73  programs  on  projects  and  activities 
which  offer  every  Klwanlan  the  opportunity 
to  share  his  time,  his  talents  and  his  ex- 
perience with  those  whom  he  serves  through 
Klwanls. 

2.  That  Klwanls  clubs  continue  to  place 
emphasis  on  ways  and  means  by  which  every 
Klwanlan  can  experience  more  frequent  and 
more  purposeful  Involvement  with  the  mem- 
bers  of  Circle   K   and  Key  Clubs. 

3.  That  every  Klwanls  club  promote  the 
principle  of  life-sharing  among  all  youth 
and  adults  of  the  community. 

DRtTCS     AND    ENVIRONMENT 

Klwanls  Is  dedicated  to  tbe  Idea  that  to 
build  means  to  grow 

To  meet  new  challenges,  we  must  con- 
tinuously expand  our  horizons  while  promot- 
ing the  activities  and  programs  which  have 
been  the  measure  of  our  growth. 

While  we  have  made  excellent  progress 
with  Operation  Drug  Alert  and  a  good  be- 
ginning on  Project  Environment,  the  need 
for  and  Importance  of  these  programs  con- 
tinue. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  we  re-en- 
dorse the  sponsorship  of  Op)eratlon  Drug  Alert 
and  Project  Environment,  urging  all  Klwan- 
lana  to  increase  their  efforts  to  Implement 
these  programs. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  we  oppose 
the  legalization  of  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, or  use  of  marijuana  and  hashish, 
except  for  scientific  or  medical  purposes. 

And  further,  in  the  absence  of  self-imposed 
controls  by  the  legitimate  drug  manufac- 
turers, we  support  legislation  at  federal,  state, 
provincial  and  municipal  levels,  aimed  at 
controlling  the  production.  Importation,  ex- 
portation and  distribution  of  amphetEunlnes 
and  barbiturates  except  to  meet  the  realistic 
requirements  of  the  medical  profession. 

And  in  keeping  with  our  concern  for  our 
youth. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  a  youthful 
first  offender  who  Is  only  involved  In  posses- 
sion of.  or  use  of  less  than  one  ounce  of 
marijuana,  be  charged  with  a  misdemeanor 
offense  according  to  state  or  provincial  law. 
Be  It  further  resolved:  That  a  second  of- 
fender, a  grower,  a  transporter  or  a  proven 
pusher  or  seller  shall  be  file*  upon  as  a  felony 
and  be  held  tmder  the  felony  laws  of  each 
respective  state  or  province. 

ADULT    AND    TOUTH:     PARTNERS    IN    SKAHINO 

By  long  tradition.  Klwaiils  dubs  have  been 
working  in  projects  together  with  youth  and 
young  adults,  especially  members  of  the  Cir- 
cle K  and  Key  Clubs.  True  partnership  de- 
mauds  joint  commitment  ao  that  skills,  man- 
power and  energies  are  focused  on  providing 
for  human  needs  and  the  fostering  of  per- 
sonal sociological  growth. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  1.  That  each 
Klwanls  club  move  from  discussion  to  action 
in  sharing  with  youth  and  young  adults  In 


the  selection,  planning  and  Implementation 
of  commuolty  projects. 

2.  That  each  Klwanls  club  expand  the 
scope  of  its  programming  to  Include  all 
worthy  efforts  of  youth  and  young  adults  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  ovtr  society,  especially 
In  the  area  of  cooperation  with  Circle  K  and 
Key  Clubs. 
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SHARINO    OUR    LIVES    WITH    AQQ4G    cmaXNS 

Better  medical  care,  nutrition,  sanitation 
and  housing  are  responsible  for  Increased  lon- 
gevity to  the  point  where  ten  percent  of  our 
population  is  65  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
many  are  retiring  before  reaching  that  age. 

These  citizens  possess  an  abundance  of 
leisure  time,  experience  and  talent.  They  are 
In  need  of  greater  association  with  other  peo- 
frie  and  a  continued  Ufe  of  activity.  They 
represent  a  great  source  of  strength  to  our 
nations  and  to  their  fellow  man. 

Kiwanis  recognizes  both  the  needs  and  the 
potential  of  our  aging  citizens. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  1.  That  Klwanls 
clubs  enrich  the  lives  of  otir  aging  dtlzent 
by  sharing  with  them  Increased  opportuni- 
ties for  association,  recreation  and  spiritual 
fulfillment. 

2.  That  Kiwanis  clubs  utilize  the  talents 
and  experience  of  our  aging  citizens  through 
programs  and  projects  which  involve  them  in 
community  life. 

3.  That  Klwanls  clubs  stlnrulate  commu- 
nity action  to  provide  adequate  residential 
facilities  for  aging  citizens. 

CITIZENSHIP  RESPONSIBILITT RESPECT  rOR  LAW 

Without  order  there  Is  no  real  freedom.  The 
cornerstone  of  a  lawful  and  just  society  la 
the  Individual's  wllUngneas  to  respect  and  be 
governed  by  the  rule  of  law. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  1.  That  Klwanlans 
as  responsible  cltlaens,  reaffirm  support  for 
the  rule  of  law. 

2.  That  Klwanls  clubs  cooperate  with  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  reduce  crime. 

3.  That  Klwanls  clubs  implement  action 
programs  to  dispel  general  apathy  and  make 
the  public  more  knowledgeable  of  the  In- 
herent dangers  of  crime  to  o\ir  people,  to 
the  economy  and  to  the  future  progress  ot 
our  nations. 

ALCOHOLISIC 

Statistical  evidence  Indicates  that  the  dU- 
ease  of  alcoholism  U  a  widespread  problem 
and  that  the  number  of  chronic  alwAollcs  Is 

Increasing.  _       „,        .. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  1.  That  Klwanls 
clubs  cooperate  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies In  educational  programs  directed  toward 
the  prevention  of  alcoholism  and  the  re- 
habUltatlon  of  alcoholics  to  useful  lives. 

2  That  Klwanls  clubs  Institute  programs 
which  convey  to  the  pubUc  the  causes,  di- 
mensions and  characteristics  of  the  problem 
of  alcoholism. 

TRAITIC  SAFBTT 

There  Is  an  unnecessary  loss  of  life,  plus 
an  t^palimg  amount  of  dlsabUlty  and  suffer- 
ing resulting  from  the  Improper  and  unlaw- 
ful operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  car«l«*J 
drivers  and  those  under  tbe  Influence  of 
alcohol  or  drugs. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  1.  That  Klwanls 
clubs  intensify  partlclpatlcm  In  local  traffic 
safety  programs  and  work  more  earnestly  to 
maintain  an  aggressive  accident  prevention 

2  That  Klwanls  clubs  survey  and  bring 
to  tbe  attention  of  appropriate  authorities 
the  traffic  hazards  and  high  accident  loca- 
tions within  their  commtmltles. 

3  That  Klwanlans  urge  the  strengthening 
and  enforcement  of  laws  that  prohibit  driv- 
ing whUe  under  the  Influence  of  alcoJiw  « 
drugs. 

Tbe  alarming  spread  of  venereal  disease 
throughout  our  society  has  become  a  serious 
threat  to  the  quaUty  of  life  and  to  life  Itseli. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  Klwanu 
clubs  and  Klwanlans  actively  support  and 


Maosrats  with  health  authorltlas  and  organl- 
^osmterwtwl  in  hMXtb.  problem*  in  order 
to  eradicate  venereal  dlasaso. 

trMaaasrAMSXHO  THaocoH  kdticatxok 
An  educated  and  responalTe  cltlaenry  at  aU 
imUi  of  society  offers  the  best  hope  for  main- 
taining and  strengthening  a  government  of 
Sr^pl«.    by   the    people,    and    for   the 

**ll^  of  education  and  the  consequent  lack 
of  understanding  breed  strife,  yet  men  can- 
not brawl  their  way  to  either  economic  se- 
cu-ity  or  mutual  respect.  The  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  man  Is  essential  to  a 
productive  and  satisfying  role  In  society. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  tech- 
nology—developing so  rapidly  that  ulti- 
mately each  generation  lives  in  a  society 
vastly  different  from  that  Into  which  It  wa* 
born—places  constantly  Increasing  de- 
mands upon  educational  systems. 

While  education  has  become  Increasingly 
expensive,  once  properly  understood,  sup- 
ported and  energized.  It  remains  the  beet 
jfuarantee  for  the  development  of  worthy 
ideals,  preparation  for  satisfying  and 
remunerative  occupation*,  the  prevention  of 
crime,  the  fulfillment  of  civic  responsi- 
bilities and  the  opportunity  for  a  full 
and  productive  Ufe. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  Klwanls 
clubs  give  Increased  emphasis  to  education 
ait  every  level  so  that  youth  and  adults  may 
come  to  possess  the  career  training,  skUla 
and  civic  understanding  essential  not 
only  to  their  economic  security  but  also  to 
their  roles  as  responsible  citizens. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

Good  Will,  understanding  and  the  hope  for 
permanent  peace  rest  upon  person-to- 
person  attitudes.  With  the  expansion  of 
Klwanls  throughout  the  world,  Klwanls  cltibe 
and  Klwanlans  through  their  contacts  with 
people  have  distinctive  OM)ortunltlea  for 
manifesting  that  love  of  mankind  which 
undergirds  these  essentials  of  good  interna- 
tional relations. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  1.  That 
Klwanls  clubs  provide  maximum  opportu- 
nities for  continuing  social  and  cultural  con- 
tacts between  people  of  all  ages  from 
all  countries  through  locally  sponsored  Inter- 
national exchange  and  visitation  programs. 
2.  That  each  Klwanlan  serve  as  a  Klwanls 
Ambassador  of  Good  Will,  sharing  his 
enthusiasm  for  peace  and  understanding  In 
all  of  his  contacts  with  people  from  other 
countries. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS    IN    RANSOM 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  protest  the  latest  Soviet  actions  in  an 
attempt  to  block  the  emigration  of  Jews. 
Not  only  are  these  policies  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  but  they  flout  the  underlying 
precepts  of  respectability  in  a  govern- 
ment's relationship  with  its  citizenry, 
and  with  other  member  nations  of  the 
international  community. 

I  am  speaking,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
Soviet  discriminatory  decision  of  placing 
an  educational  tax  on  any  application 
for  emigration.  The  intent  of  this  policy 
Is  clear.  It  is  a  form  of  ransom.  The 
pawns  of  this  scheme  are  principally  the 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  desirous  of  emigrat- 
ing to  Israel,  and  other  minority  popu- 
lations who  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
emigrate  as  a  result  of  the  persecution 
they  suffer  at  home. 

While  I  am  not  shocked  to  discover  this 
kind  of  callousness  still  operating  in  the 
highest  circles  of  Soviet  leadership.  I 
am.  nevertheless,  disillusioned  by  it  all. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  kind  of  in- 


ternal threat  the  Jewish  population  pre- 
sents to  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
cause  it  to  react  with  such  draconian 
measures  as  the  ones  it  has  recently  Im- 
plemented. It  is  equally  dlfllcult  to  com- 
prehend how  the  Soviet  Union  can  attest 
to  its  faith  in  the  U JJ.  ca^rter,  which  is 
a  testament  to  humui  rights  and  dignity, 
and  yet  contravene  the  very  prlxicii>les 
set  out  in  the  preamble  of  that  Charter. 
In  May  of  this  year  the  Soviet  Union 
joined  with  the  United  States  In  express- 
ing its  dedication  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.  Then  in  August  we 
learn  about  an  education  tax,  which  can 
be  anywhere  in  the  range  of  $5,000  to 
$25,000.  an  exorbitant  exit  fee  for  any 
individual   and   certainly   for   soniM»e 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  where  savings  of 
this  scale  are  virtually  impoesible.  The 
contradiction  is  striking.  It  is  disillusion- 
ing and  the  United  States  must  do  what 
it  can  to  convince  Soviet  leaders  of  the 
negative  efTect  this  kind  of  policy  can 
have  on  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
Several    Senators,    including    myself, 
urged  President  Nixon  to  raise  the  en- 
tire issue   of   Soviet   Jewry  during  his 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  inform 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
public  about  what  he  accomplished  in 
this    regard.    Dr.    Kissinger    said    in    a 
press   conference   in   Vienna   that   the 
status  and  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  would 
be  raised  during  the  Moscow  talks  and 
that  is  the  last  we  heard  of  it.  We  have 
heard    plenty    about    upcoming   wheat 
deals  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
prospects  of  even  larger  trade  deals  but 
we  have  not  heard  so  much  as  a  rumor 
of  any  accomplishments  In  this  all-Im- 
portant area — the  field  of  human  rights. 
Admittedly,  the  issue  is  a  complex  one 
for  the  President  to  present  but  not  so 
complex  as  to  be  abandoned. 

Not  having  heard  of  any  positive  re- 
sults during  the  Moscow  talks  concern- 
ing Soviet  Jewry,  and  now  learning 
about  this  latest  head  tax,  I  have  once 
more  called  upon  the  President,  urging 
him  to  direct  Dr.  Blisslnger  to  Impress 
upon  Soviet  leaders  American  concern, 
and  serious  distress  at  this  flagrant  dis- 
regard for  the  basic  human  right  to 
emigrate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SEPTEMBER  8,  1972. 

The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  Because  of  the  forth- 
coming visit  of  Dr.  Kissinger  to  Moscow,  I 
am  prompted  to  write  you  at  this  time  and 
tirge  that  vour  emissary  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry  which  la  plaguing  the 
consciences  of  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  their  welfare,  their  freedom  and  their 
right  to  emigrate. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  established  a  sched- 
ule of  exit  fees  based  on  an  applicant  for 
emigration's  education  which  Is  nothing 
short  of  ransom.  Prime  Minister  Melr  of 
Israel  has  declared  the  Soviet  Union's  exit 
fee  poUcy  as  a  "cruel  and  shameful  decree 

.  .  antl-Jewlah  In  ^Irlt  and  Inhuman  In 
content." 

I  cannot  htip  but  concur  with  the  Prim* 
Minister's  remarka.  and  In  so  doing,  Impress 


upon  you  the  impact  that  Dr.  Klaslngar's 
visit  can  have  on  Soviet  leader*,  conveying  to 
them  the  extent  and  serlousnes*  of  the  con- 
cern of  American  leaders  and  public  opinion 
over  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  as  weU  a* 
other  minority  groups  living  within  the  So- 
viet Union. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Dr.  Klssmger  wlU  piees 
this  matter  during  his  visit  and  that  he  will 
inform  memt>er8  of  Congree*  of  his  dUotia- 
slons  upon  his  rettim. 
Slnoerely, 

HirBBtT  H.  HxrM»Hm«T. 


Mr.     HUMPHREY.     Mr.     President, 
while  I  have  not  yet  recttved  a  reply 
from  the  President,  I  think  time  is  of  the 
essence  in  this   case.   Dr.  Kisslzigar  is 
scheduled  to  return  today  from  his  trip 
to  Moscow,  and  hopefully,  he  and  his 
Russian  counterparts  addressed  them- 
selves to  this  crucial  matter.  It  would, 
ther^ore.    sexxa.    incumbent    upon    the 
President,  Dr.  Kissinger,  or  an  informed 
Oovemment  ofDcial  to  discuss  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  what  the  United  States 
has  done  to  represent  American  public 
cwicem  over  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
Furthermore,  it  is  important  for  us  in 
Congress  to  know  what  action  our  Oov- 
emment is  contemplating  should  the  exit 
fees,  which  are  subject  to  raXification  in 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, remain  in  effect. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  prefect  forum 
for  this  issue  to  be  discussed,  and  yet  our 
Oovemment  has  failed  to  take  recourse 
either  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly  or  the 
Security  OmuHUl.  Diplomatic  exchanges 
oecur  every  day  between  American  and 
Russian  officials.  Surely  we  can  use  this 
channel  to  prees  for  a  change  in  Soviet 
policies.  "Hiere  sure  other  Intematiocial 
forums  where  action  can  be  taken,  and 
unilateral  action  by  our  own  Oovem- 
ment such  as  Senator  Ruicorr  suggests 
should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

Finally,  the  President  can  have  a  con- 
siderable impact  if  he  so  chooses,  and  I 
urge  him  to  convey  to  Soviet  leaders  the 
profound  concern  which  exists  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  over 
their  policies  toward  Soviet  Jews.  I 
urge  him  to  join  with  Congress  in  this 
endeavor.     

FLIM  FLAMMING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  Webster's,  amnesia  is  an  affliction 
caused  by  brain  injury,  shock,  or  repres- 
sion. 

Whatever  the  reason,  amnesia  is  near- 
ing  epidonlc  proportions  among  far  too 
many  election  year  polls.  The  tragedy  of 
the  confused  and  often  confusing  pro- 
nouncements of  such  individuals  is  a 
wider  malaise  which  it  creates  among 
the  American  public.  Many  Americans 
are  fed  up  with  the  inconsistent  and 
mendacious  bantering  of  those  who  seek 
to  demean  the  record  achieved  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

These  individuals  are  barely  tolerable 
aa  third-rate  tragedians,  but  unfor- 
tunaiely  they  frequently  appear  as 
heroic  figures  In  the  journals  of  our 
(oiemy.  Perhaps  there  is  no  best  way  to 
counteract  their  Indiscretion;  yet,  oa 
balance,  a  normal  dose  of  cynicism  will 
protect  one's  sensibilities. 

On  a  recent  morning  I  took  my  anti- 
dote for  Shrivcr.  Salinger,  and  Clark  by 
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reading  a  column  by  Morrle  Rysklnd.  who 
reminds  this  trto  of  the  tranaparancy  of 
their  film  flam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R»co«b. 
as  follows: 

A    DAT    WrtH    TOT    KKTUT 

(By  Morrle  Rysklnd) 
I  am,  heaven  knows,  more  Walter  Mltty 
than  James  Bond  One  agonizing  day  recent- 
ly I  thought  myself  inside  the  enemy  llnea. 
and  wondered  If  I'd  ever  get  out.  Tet  all  I  was 
doing  was  listening  to  the  TV  news,  which 
focused  on  the  statements  of  our  foremost 

I  reached  two  conclusions:  (1)  Despite  the 
vaunted  supremacy  of  our  Madison  Avenue 
salesmen,  they  are  amatwirs  t1s-»-vU  ths 
hucksters  of  Hanoi,  who  get  their  message 
across  In  our  prime  time  without  paying  a 
cent  for  their  commercials.  And  (3)  Amnesia 
Is  pandemic  among  liberals,  who  cannot  re- 
member that  It  was  North  Vietnam  that  in- 
vaded the  South,  and  not  vice  versa. 

Sargent  Shrlver  made  the  airwaves  by  sud- 
denly remembering — after  four  years — that 
In  October  1968  Hanoi  had  offered  to  end  the 
war,  but  that  Nixon  spumed  that  golden  op- 
portunity. But  Nixon  was  only  a  candidate 
then— why  hadn't  Sarge  told  LBJ,  who  was 
still  commander-in-chief  and  would  hays 
given  his  eyeteeth  to  retire  with  such  a  feath- 
er In  his  cap?  Clearly,  Sarge  had  forgotten  the 
Constitution,  and  he'd  better  bone  up  on  It — 
It  might  come  In  handy  were  he  to  be  elected. 
Amnesia,  as  all  movie  fans  know.  Is  some- 
times cured  by  a  sudden  blow  on  the  head.  To 
Sarge  the  blow  came  when  he  baoams  Mo- 
Qovem's  runnUigmate.  A  shook  like  that 
could  make  a  fellow  remember  many  things. 
Including  thoae  that  never  happaned. 

Dean  Rusk,  then  secretary  of  state,  denies 
any  such  move  by  Hanoi — so  maybe  he's  the 
amnesiac.  StUl,  Hanoi,  ones  Sarge  mentioned 
It.  recalled  the  Incident  vividly  and  agreed 
Nixon  was  to  blame. 

Then.  too.  I  heard  the  testimony  of  Ram- 
sey Clark  to  the  effect  that  we  were  delib- 
erately bombing  dikes  and  killing  civilians. 
Tto  a  Senate  oommlttee,  he  exhibited  a  dead 
bomb  which  the  mayor  of  Hanoi  had  assured 
him  was  dropped  by  our  airmen  on  civilians. 
Confmnted  by  Pentagon  photos  showing 
Hanoi  weaponry  mounted  on  the  dikes.  Clark 
conceded  that  such  arms  might  have  been  re- 
moved in  preparation  for  his  "Inspection. " — 
but  he  had  seen  none.  And,  between  the  Pen- 
tagon and  Hanoi,  It  was  clear  whom  he 
credited. 

Clark  holds  a  law  degree — ^but  apparently 
has  forgotten  that  self-serving  hearsay  is  not 
admitted  as  evidence. 

.'Uso  on  that  day's  TV  menu  was  the  Salln- 
eer  caper  of  secretly  meeting  with  the  Hanoi 
team  at  Paris.  When  that  news  first  broke. 
McOovern  vigorously — 1000  per  cent — denied 
he  knew  anything  about  It.  But.  an  ho\ir 
later,  suddenly  recaUed  asking  Salinger  to 
confer  with  the  Reds.  With  him.  amnesia 
comes  and  ?oes  Juat  like  that. 

Well,  that  was  the  way  things  went  that 
day.  And  for  relief,  after  the  11  o'clock  news. 
I  turned  to  Johnny  Carson,  hoping  for  some 
chuckles.  But  on  came  Pete  Seeger.  the  emi- 
nent folk-baUadeer.  who  Is  an  ecology  bufl 
and  Is  almost  rabid  In  his  denunciation  of 
the  way  we  pollute  our  stT«axns.  But  he,  too. 
has  his  lapses:  as  when  he  was  arreoted  by 
the  New  York  police  for  emptying  reftise  from 
hla  houseboat  into  the  Hudson. 

But  If  h«  forgot  which  side  he  was  on  at 
the  time,  he  knows  where  he  stands  on  the 
war — with  his  brothers  in  North  Vietnam. 
And  to  prove  it  he  sang  a  ballad  about  w«j 
criminals,  which  said  in  so  many  words  that 
Nixon  and  Agnew  and  Thleu  should  be  tried 
at  Nuremberg.  Just  like  the  Hitler  crew. 


The  worst  of  it  was  that,  after  listening  to 
the  four  notable  amnesiacs,  I  couldn't  sleep — 
and  stUl  suffer  from  Insomnia.  Maybe  am- 
nesia isn't  so  bad— I'd  like  to  try  Just  a 
spoonful  to  forget  I  ever  heard  them. 


MANIPULATION  OP  PRICE  OF  PO- 
TATO FUTURES  ON  CHICAGO 
MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  PrsBident.  earlier 
this  week  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority Issued  a  complaint  against  17  In- 
dividuals and  companies,  charging  them 
with  manipulating  the  price  of  potato 
futures  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change. These  charges,  If  true  as  alleged, 
provide  the  strongest  possible  testimony 
on  behalf  of  my  bill.  S.  1947,  to  impose 
an   immediate   ban   on   the   trading   of 
potato  futures  on  commodity  exchanges. 
For  many  years,  the  great  majority 
of  Maine's  potato  farmers  have  opposed 
futures  trading  because  of  its  effect  on 
prices.  They  have  claimed,  in  part,  that 
the  mechanics  of  futures  trading  enables 
a  handful  of  speculators — who  are  in- 
terested In  a  quick  profit  rather  than  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  stable  and  healthy 
farm  economy — to  manipulate  the  price 
of  the  potato  crop.  The  alleged  action 
of  the  17  Individuals  and  companies  to 
depress  the  price  of  potato  futures  con- 
firms the  worst  suspicions  of  the  farm- 
ers. It  is  powerful  evidence  that  a  pro- 
hibition of  further  trading  should  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  compamon  measure  to  S.  1947  has 
been  favorably  reported  out  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  but  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  am  hopeful  that  this  unfortunate 
episode  will  encourage  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
to  give  immediate  attention  to  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  'Farm 
Agency  Charges  Groups  Tried  to  Rig 
Potato  Futures  Prices,"  published  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  12, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  article 
describes  in  detail  the  serious  violations 
of  law  which  are  charged  in  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority's  complaint. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PARM   ACXMCY    CHAiGBS   GROUPS  TRIED   TO    RiG 

Potato   Futures   Prices 


Washington. — The  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  charged  17  individuals  and  com- 
f>anies  with  having  participated  in  opposing 
■'power  plays"  to  rig  the  price  of  potato  fu- 
tures on  the   Chicago   Merr.antlle   Exchange. 

Among  those  named  In  a  complaint  Issued 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  agency  were 
Modle  J.  Spiegel,  retired  chairman  of  the 
Chicago-based  Spiegel  Inc.,  mail  order  con- 
cern, and  Jack  R.  Slmplot.  of  Boise.  Idaho, 
owner  of  one  of  the  nation's  largest  potato- 
processing  operations. 

According  to  the  charges.  Mr.  Spiegel  was 
part  of  a  "combination,  conspiracy,  agree- 
ment, arrangement  oi-  understanding"  to 
push  up  the  price  of  the  May  1971  Idaho 
potato  future.  Mr.  Slmplot.  on  the  other 
hand,  "was  acting  with  the  Intent  of  de- 
pressing or  preventing  a  rise"  In  the  market 
price  of  the  same  contract,  the  complaint 
saj-s. 

The  CEA  complaint  doesn't  represent  a 
finding  by  the  Agriculture  Department  that 
the  charges  are  true.  Nevertheless,  the 


one  of  the  largest  of  Its  type  in  recent  years, 
could  Jar  loose  a  pending  House  blU  thai 
would  do  away  with  potato  futures  trading 
altogether.  The  legislation  cleared  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  earlier  this  year,  but 
has  been  held  up  by  the  RxUes  Commlttse. 
During  hearings  on  the  bill,  producer  wit- 
nesses testifying  for  ttw  ban  cited  alleged 
past  manipulation  of  potato  futures  markets 
as  one   way  such   trading  hurts  farmers. 

J.  R.  Slmplot  Co..  Boise,  eoid,  Slmplot  East- 
ern Idaho  Produce  Co.,  Blackfoot.  Idaho,  both 
owned  by  Mr.  Slmplot,  were  the  only  other 
respondents  charged  in  the  complaint  with 
having  attempted  to  depress  the  potato  fu- 
tures price  or  prevent  It  from  rising. 

"SPXCULATIV*    TRAOIMG" 

In  Identifying  Mr.  Spiegel,  the  complaint 
iald  that  he  had  "engaged  In  speculative 
trading  ...  for  his  own  account."  Spiegel 
Inc.  Isnt  named  as  a  defendant  nor  Is  there 
any  allegation  of  wrong-doing  by  the  mall 
order  company,  a  unit  of  Beneficial  Corp., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Neither  Mr.  Spiegel  ncr  Mr.  Slmplot  could 
be  reached  for  comment.  In  Boise,  a  spwkes- 
man  for  Slmplot  Co.  declined  comment,  ss 
the   company   hasn't   yet   seen   either  press 
reports  or  the  complaint. 
Others  charged  in  the  complaint  were: 
Edward  Spiegel  of  Pasco,  Wash.,  and  Uni- 
versal Land-Snake  River,   a  potato-growing 
enterprise  in  which  Edward  Spiegel  is  a  part- 
ner and  for  which  he  directs  potato  futures 
trading  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 
Edward  Spiegel  Is  the  son  of  Modle  Spiegel. 
Peter  J.  Taggars,  Othello,  Wash.,  and  two 
of   his   companies,   P.   J.   Taggares   Co.   and 
Chef-Reddy  Poods. 

Kenneth  L.  Ramm,  a  potato  producer  in 
the  Othello  area  as  well  as  a  potato  futures 
"speculator"  for  his  own  account. 

Idaho  Potato  Packers  Corp..  Bronx.  N.T., 
and  an  affiliated  concern,  Idaho  Potato  Pack- 
ers of  Idaho  Inc.,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  and  their 
two  owners.  Robert  H.  Abend  and  Harold 
Abend,  hla  brother. 

James  Minor.  San  Jacinto.  Calif.,  and  two 
companies  owned  by  him.  San  Jacinto  Pack- 
ing Co.  and  Agrl-Emplre  Inc.,  both  also 
located  In  San  Jacinto. 

As  described  by  the  complaint,  Messrs.  Tag- 
gares, Ramm,  Minor,  the  two  Bplegels  and  the 
two  Abends,  "entered  Into  a  combination, 
conspiracy,  agreement,  arrangement  or  un- 
derstanding sunong  themselves"  to  purchase 
•a  substantial  amount"  of  long  contracts  of 
•he  May  1971  Idaho  potato  future.  They  also 
agreed  to  "establish,  maintain  and  keep  open 
Increasingly  large  long  positions  .  .  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  cause  au  arbitrary 
and  artificial  rise  In  the  price  of  such  fu- 
ture." the  complaint  states. 

In  commodity  trading,  a  "long"  contract 
Is  a  commitment  to  buy  the  commodity  in 
question,  usually  with  the  expectation  that 
the  price  will  rise  from  the  transaction  price. 
A  "short"  contract  Is  a  commtlment  to  sell, 
usually  in  anticipation  that  the  price  will 
fall.  \ 

In  addition  to  their  own  purchases.  the> 
respondents  were  "to  solicit  or  Influence  vari- 
ous other  Individuals"  to  join  them  In  buying 
long  on  the  May  1971  potato  contract  and  to 
Increase  such  positions  at  later  dates,  the 
complaint  alleges. 

On  May  10,  1971,  expiration  date  of  the 
May  1971  Idaho  potato  contract,  the  open 
Interest  on  the  Chicago  MercantUe  Exchange 
amounted  to  2.034  contracts,  each  represent- 
ing 50.000  pounds  of  Idaho  Russet  Burbank 
potatoes.  Of  the  total,  the  "long  respondents 
held,  controlled  or  Influenced"  1.820  con- 
tracts, or  approximately  90%  of  the  total 
open  Interest,  the  complaint  says.  Open  In- 
terest refers  to  contracts  that  aren't  closed. 
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.mis  soeculatlve  limit,  by  May  4,  according 
f  th^^^Uilnt  Acting  together.  It  say.. 
Scdte  SP^PJI  and  Edward  Spiegel  further 
iJSclt^  ^influenced  at  least  three  other 
.Xiduals"  to  take  an  aggregate  position  of 
UpSx^tely  na  open  contracts  by  the  Ma, 

^"STddftlo'^t^he  buying  Plan  "»•  ;io|^:; 
.iieaedlv  "Induced  many  of  the  short  traders 
S?to  ^k  and  ship  actual  carlots  of  po- 
tstoes  to  satisfy  their   short   commitments^ 
They  managed  this,  the  complaint  says,  by 

t^Tthat  were  to  be  'retendered,'  or  rede- 
mrered   to  the   long   respondents   In   Mttle- 
n«nt"  of  the  shorts'  commitments.  Subse- 
Stl^    however,  the  offer  w«i  ^"hdrawti 
bv  the' respondents  "despite  the  short  trad- 
m-  reliance  thereon."  the  complaint  states. 
*  According  to  the  ^ff P'^*"*,,  ^,f  f  P/**  ' 
alleged  role  dldnt  begin  untU  May  5^  '/l- 
when  he  began  to  increase  the  short  position 
of  Slmplot  Eastern  Idaho  Produce  Co.  from 
tbt  exiting  level  of  approximately  260    sell 
cSntracts.  By  May  7.  the  Slmplot  position 
X>unted  to  783  open  "sell"  l^l^^jf. 
remained  at  that  level  through  the  May  10 
close  of  trading.  TH.h«\ 

in  a  letter  to  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D.  Idaho) 
earlier  this  year,  Alex  CaldweU.  CEA  admin- 
Istrator.  described  the  potato  actions  as  ''an 
attempted  power  play  on  both  sides  of  the 
markst"  Mr.  CaldweU  also  credited  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  with  having 
taken  'all  possible  steps  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion at  the  time." 

James  Minor,  owner  of  San  Jacinto  Pack- 
ing Co  and  Agrl-Emplre  Inc..  was  the  only 
one  of  those  named  who  could  be  reached  for 
comment.  He  said:  "The  charges  have  no 
foundation  as  far  as  weTe  concerned.  The 
record  Is  quite  clear.  When  we  were  Investi- 
gated bv  the  commodity  exchange,  we  showed 
them  ail  of  our  records  and  it  showed  we 
were  well  within  the  limits  at  aU  times." 

Mr.  Minor  maintained  that  he  and  his 
two  companies  are  "absolutely  Innocent"  of 
the  charges.  "We  Intend  to  fight  the  case."  he 
sdded.  

PROSPECT  HALL,  FREDERICK,  MD.— 
EXPERIMENT  IN  INTERDENOMI- 
NA-nONAL  SCHOOLING 


GRADUAL     INCRXASX 

Modle  Spiegel,  for  example,  beginning  AprU 
21.  1971.  graduaUy  Increased  his  long  position 
to  150  open  contracts,  the  maximum  permls- 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Prospect 
Hall  is  an  experiment  in  interdenomi- 
national schooling.  It  is  an  experiment 
which  reflects  the  aspirations  of  parents. 
teachers,  and  civic  leaders  In  my  home- 
town of  Frederick.  Md.  On  Thursday. 
September  7.  the  Frederick  Maryland 
Post  published  an  article  which  gives  a 
fuller  picture  of  this  exciting  experiment. 
I  commend  the  article  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prospect  Hall  Opens  as  Independent  School 
Prospect  Hall  began  it's  first  year  as  in  m- 
dependent  interdenominational  private  day 
B^ool  when  students  reported  to  classes 
Wednesday  at  9  ajn. 

areetlng  the  students  was  the  new  admin- 
istrator. Dr.  Caledonlo  Ramirez,  who  prom- 
ised the  students  an  exciting  academic  and 
personal  experience. 

in  tne  opening  address  to  the  student 
body.  Dr.  Ramirez  reminded  the  young  men 
and  women  that  only  a  select  few  had  the 
prlvlledge  of  participating  In  the  founding 
of  a  new  school.  Noting  that  the  class  had  an 
advantage  In  the  fact  that  It  was  not  tied 
down  by  having  to  foUow  tradition.  Dr. 
Ramirez  said  that  It  would  be  up  to  the  stu- 
dents to  create  traditions  and  lay  the  ground- 
work upon  which  thoae  who  shaU  succeed 
you  must  build. 


The  new  studenu  wUl  attanU  the  school 
for  haU  a  day  this  week  and  begin  fuU  time 
schedules  starting  Monday. 

Dr  Ramirez  wUl  be  Joined  in  his  teaching 
duties  bv  13  teachers  including  the  Rev. 
Thomaa  "phUl^Js,  who  la  chaplain,  and  the 
Rev.  Kenneth  Powell,  assistant  chaplain. 

TEXT    OF    DR.    RAMIREX'    REMARKS 

"In  all  acts  man  \a  already  towards  being. 
He  U  the  shepard  of  Being."  Martin  Heldeg- 

^Welcome  to  Prospect  Hall,  and  to  an  excit- 
ing Academic  and  personal  experience.  Tou 
axe  a  very  prlvUeged  group  of  young  men 
and  women.  Only  very  few  individual,  and 
only   on   counted   occasions,   have   had  the 
privilege  to  participate  m  the  founding  of  a 
school  LUte  them  you  also  begin  to  share  in 
the    enormous    task    of    giving    birth    to    a 
center  of  learning  that  we  hope  wUl  endurt 
for   countless   years.   The   future   that   wtu 
emerge  from  what  we  do  at  present  wUl  t>e 
determined  in  a  large  measure  by  the  ambi- 
tion, the  enthusiasm  and  the  stature  of  thoae 
present  here.  I  am  sincerely  confident  that 
this  group  before  me  has  the  stature,  the 
ambition,  the  courage   and  the  strength  to 
make  Prospect  Hall   a   true  legacy  for  the 

future. 

There  are  definite  advantages  in  commg 
to  a  school  that  already  has  defined  "V'- 
tlons,  set  ways,  a  reputation  to  keep.  There 
are,  however,  greater  advantages  In  belongmg 
to  the  founding  class  of  a  school.  You  are 
not  held  down  by  traditions  whose  meaning 
have  become  sedlmented  and  Urelevant. 
Rather  It  Is  within  yotir  power  to  create  tra- 
ditions and  to  lay  down  the  groundwork  upon 
which  those  who  shall  succeed  you  must 
buUd.  As  It  is  a  divine  quality  to  create,  in 
establishing  traditions  you  participate  In  the 
divine  and  become  the  examplars  through 
whom  everything  is  measured  henceforth. 

Understandably  some  of  you  may  be  scep- 
tical of  these  creative  prerogatives  of  which 
I  speak.  Allow  me  simply  to  point  a  few 
areas  In  which  this  U  Indeed  a  reaUty: 

1  The  student  body  at  large  Is  Invited  to 
choose  the  school  colors  and  an  alma  mat«r 
which  you  believe  genuinely  represents  the 
oblectlves  of  this  school. 

2  The  students,  particularly  thoae  mvolved 
with  the  Newspaper,  the  Year  Book,  The  Lit- 
erary Journal,  the  BasketbaU  t«am.  and  the 
Baseball  team  are  likewise  invited  to  select 
names,  mottos,  mascots,  etc. 

3  When  I  look  at  you  I  choose  to  see  in  all 
of  you  responsible  individuals  who  desire  to 
.naUenge  themselves  to  achieve  the  limit  « 
your  potentialities. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  likewise,  that  aU 
of  you  deserve  the  opportunity  to  e^"« 
vour  freedom  and  demonstrate  your  abUlty 
^^^rresponslble  use  of  It.  With  this  Ui 
mind  we  are  not  obliging  you  to  take  every 
course  offered  Just  to  fill  your  schedule  or  to 
remain  in  yotir  classroom  even  though  you 
have  no  class.  Rather  we  are  offering  jo^}^* 
opptK^unity  during  certain  periods  to  elect 
to  take  a  course  or  not.  If  you  decide  not  to 
take  a  course  during  a  given  period  you  axe 
further  allowed  to  spend  this  period  In  the 
library  or  In  the  Cafeteria. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  tokens  of  the 
spirit  in  which  we  see  the  role  of  the  student. 
Help  us  then  to  create  together  something 
beautlfva  and  enduring. 

In  addition  to  your  abUlty  to  create  tradi- 
tions vou  wUl  also  be  exposed  to  a  very  excit- 
ing academic  and  activities  program  con- 
noted by  a  vigorous  and  ef  1»JJ«»*»^ 
faculty.  Not  only  have  we  put  at  yotu 
disposal  a  large  number  of  "l^itlve  couraes 
but^so  we  have  arranged  them  In  such 
manner  that  they  may  «>»»*fl»»lJ*«  **.*?• 
education  of  the  whole  person,  and  especlaUy 
to  your  orientation. 

I  believe  that  the  fundamental  goal  of 
education  Is  to  orientate  man  to  find  his 
bearings.  A  man  lost  In  the  sea  or  In  the 
woods  is  lost  because  he  lacks  a  frame  of 


refer«ice  a  beacon  by  which  h.  ^.jf^ 
tiimmtt  As  we  are  not  bom  already  In  fuU 
knowledge  of  our  destiny  but  must  instead 
learn  it  In  life  It  Is  the  task  of  education  to 
provide  the  orienting  frames  of  reference. 

Every  man  by  nature  desires  to  know  where 
he  comes  from,  where  ha  Is  going,  who  he  U, 
why  is  he  exteting.  Thwe  questions  «•  or 
ultimate  concern  to  each  and  every  man  be- 
cause they  refer  to  the  totaUty  of  W«  Uft 
and  they  seek  after  the  beacon,  the  frame- 
work, or  the  causes  through  which  a  man 
may  orientate  hla  whcrte  life.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose not  to  answer  these  questioni  for  you 
but  rather  to  help  you  answer  them  for  your- 
selves, so  that  they  may  poee  new  questloris 
and  these  In  turn  greater  challenges.  Man  is 
indeed  the  shepherd  of  being  because  unlike 
aU  other  animals  he  raises  these  questions, 
and    in    seeking    their    answer    he    becomes 
progressively    more    cognizant    of    his    own 

being. 

Tou  shall  be  exposed  to  man's  relentless 
qtisatlonlng  and  at  the  same  time  you  shaU 
be  guided  that  you  may  not  be  lost  In  Its 
many  labyrUiths.  The  Ardladne  thread  as  you 
pass  from  math  to  Science,  to  Languages,  to 
arts   to  social  studies  shall  be  the  unified 
unfolding  of  your  own  persons.  If  as  you  pro- 
gress through  the  years  at  Prospect  HaU  you 
find  yourself  more  responsive  to  life  to  other 
people  to  the  arts,  to  profound  Ideas,  and 
great  concepts  vou  may  consider  this  as  a 
sign  that  in  yoinr  being  itself  Is  taking  place 
the  greatest  change  of  aU-^ou  are  booming 
actualized— you  are   appro«u:hlng  each  mo- 
ment the  plentltude  of  men. 

NaturaUy  neither  you  nor  I  wUl  be  here 
looking  into  the  future  and  dreaming  of 
what  shall  be  If  It  were  not  for  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  a  group  of  educated  parents 
that  throughout  their  whole  summer  has 
given  of  themselves  to  make  this  poaalbls. 

Prospect  Hall  Is  a  work  of  love — the  lore  of 
parents  for  their  children— a  love  so  mtenae 
as  to  cause  them  to  give  up  their  comfcxt  and 
to  work  Innumerable  hours  to  make  this  poe- 
slble.  There  are  many  tokens  of  their  devo- 
tion and  dedication.  To  me  theU  spirit  baa 
been  perhaps  the  most  inspiring  human  •»• 
pMrlence  In  my  life. 

Tell  the  parents  that  have  worked  to  make 
this  possible  that  they  are  great  men  and 
women  and  that  we  shaU  have  succeeded 
with  our  education  if  we  can  produce  con- 
cerned citizens  like  themaelTee. 


CYCLAMATE  INDEMNIFICATION 

BILL 

Mr.  RrBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  H.R. 
13366.  a  bill  to  compensate  persons  who 
were   harmed   economically    by    HEW's 
banning  of  cyclamates  in  October  1969. 
The  bill  raises  issues  of  \ital  importance 
in  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  system 
of  food  and  drug  regulation.  Because  of 
the  concerted  campaign  being  conducted 
on  belialf  of  the  bill  by  Abbott  Labs,  the 
large  drug  company  which  would  be  the 
primary    beneficiary,    and    others    who 
would  profit  directly  by  its  passage.  I 
beUeve  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  number 
of  questions  about  the  very  serious  con- 
sequences that  could  f cdlow  from  Its  pas- 
sage. .„ 

In  1971.  the  Subcommittee  .on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  and  Government  Re- 
search held  hearings  on  Federal  repila.- 
tion  of  food  additivee  at  which  the  history 
of  the  cyclamate  ban  was  discussed  in 
some  detail.  Since  that  time.  I  have  be«i 
active  in  numerous  area*  to  Improve  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration's  reg\ua- 
tory  performance.  The  past  several  yeajre 
have  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  pub- 
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lie's  attitude  to^-ard  food  and  drug  regu- 
lation and  a  steadily  growing  public  de- 
mand that  potentially  dangerous  sub- 
stances be  kept  out  of  the  food  supply. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  food 
additives  has  grown  exponentially,  and 
the  Job  of  the  PDA  in  regulating  these 
additives  has  become  far  more  difBcult. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  scores  of 
substances  in  the  food  supply  which  are 
under  attack  as  potentially  dangerous  by 
substantial  and  responsible  segments  of 
the  scientific  commxmlty:  DES  in  beef 
livers,  nitrosamines  formed  from  nitrites 
in  smoked  meat  and  fish,  food  color 
additives  Red  No.  2  and  Violet  No.  2  in 
many  foods.  These  are  only  a  few  exam- 
ples. 

The  FDA  Is  being  called  upon  to  make 
very  difficult  decisions.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  agency  is  only  now  beginning 
to  give  proper  scientific  scrutiny  to  drugs 
and  food  additives  which  were  allowed  on 
the  market  in  previous  years,  before 
there  was  wide  public  awareness  of  the 
potential  danger  of  chemical  adultera- 
tion. ^    ,       . 

The  PDA's  Job  is  hard  enough  already. 
This  bill  would  make  it  harder.  No 
agency  can  protect  the  public  health  ef- 
fectively If  each  of  its  regulatory  deci- 
sions has  to  be  weighed  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  billions  of  dollars  in  claims 
against  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Should  the 
PDA  have  to  ask.  In  every  case,  whether 
the  U.S.  Government  can  financially  af- 
ford a  decision  It  knows  is  medically  and 
scientifically  right?  Should  the  saving  of 
lives  through  proper  regulatory  decisions 
have  to  be  balanced  against  the  saving  of 
dollars  through  the  avoidance  of  vigor- 
ous regulation?  Should  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tretisxuy  become  a  necessary  par- 
ticipant In  every  major  regulatory  deci- 
sion Involving  the  safety  of  food  and 
drugs? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  major  pub- 
lic health  issues  raised  by  this  legisla- 
tion. There  are  other  Issues  as  well — is- 
sues of  proper  economic  and  business 
policy.  How  far  are  we  willing  to  have 
Government  go  In  removing  the  risks  of 
doing  business  by  bankrolling  private  in- 
dustry? How  open-ended  Is  the  unfor- 
tunate precedent  of  the  Lockheed  loan 
which  its  sponsors  then  said  was  a  unique 
case?  How  much  will  the  principle 
of  this  bill  ultimately  cost  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who  would  benefit  most? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
easily.  At  the  very  least,  legislation  such 
as  this  should  not  be  adopted  until  all 
committees  whose  jurisdiction  Is  affected 
have  given  the  most  f\ill  and  searching 
consideration  to  all  its  consequences. 
Certainly  it  would  be  highly  unf  ortimate 
for  legislation  with  such  far-reaching 
effect  on  public  health  to  be  rushed 
through  any  committee — much  less  the 
entire  Senate — in  a  few  days  at  the  end 
of  the  session  without  receiving  the  bene- 
fit of  full  and  csu^ful  deliberation. 

If  and  when  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
long  and  extensive  debate.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  this  debate  should  take  place 
at  a  time  when  the  press  of  business  is 
such  that  the  bill  cannot  possibly  receive 
the  searching  examination  it  needs. 


No  amount  of  floor  debate,  however, 
can  substitute  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  all  the  issues  by  the  appropriate 
committee  or  committees  whose  Jurisdic- 
tions are  affected  by  it.  I  would  urge  the 
members  of  those  committees  to  look 
closely  at  the  consequences  of  the  bill  be- 
fore reporting  It  to  the  Senate  or  quickly 
adopting  any  compromise  solution  which 
might,  in  the  end,  compromise  only  the 
interests  of  all  Americans  in  having  an 
effective  protector  of  the  public  health. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  health 
consequences  of  the  bill  represent  too 
high  a  price  for  the  American  people  to 
pay  and  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sm  article  written  by  Morton 
Mintz  concerning  the  bill  and  published 
in  today's  Washington  Post,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bail-Ottt  Bills  Ake  Buroioniko 
(By  Morton  Mlctz) 
The  philosophic  dlfferenoes  between  most 
"conaervatlvea"  and  "liberals"  often  seem  to 
vanish  when  powerful  economic  interests 
seek  protection  on  Capitol  HUl  from  the  risks 
of  loss  suppKiaedly  Inherent  In  capitalist  en- 
terprises. 

Without  such  political  harmony  the  gov- 
ernment would  not  have  gxiaranteed  the  $260 
million  Lockheed  loan.  Imposed  Import 
quotas  on  Inexpensive  foreign  oil.  granted 
so  many  subsidies  or  exempted  the  separate 
ownerships  of  jointly  operated  newspapers 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Currently.  Congress  Is  being  all  but  en- 
gulfed by  a  new  wave  of  bull -out  proposals. 
If  pesticides  are  to  be  judged  Imminent  haz- 
ards to  health  and  banned,  their  producers 
contend  the  taxpayers  should  indemnify 
them.  If  factories  are  to  be  closed  as  unsafe 
for  workers,  the  owners  argue  that  the  gov- 
ernment shotild  reimburse  them.  And  a  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  recent  Stockholm  Con- 
ference on  the  Environment  would  have  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Indemnify  a  foreign  country  If 
n.S.  hecLlth  standards  blook  It  from  selling 
certain  raw  materials  to  TJS.  businesses. 

Lawyer  Anita  Johnson  of  Ralph  Nader's 
Health  Research  Oroup  cited  such  proposals 
last  week  when  she  appeared  before  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  to  oppose  the 
most  Inmiinent  ball -out  legislation:  A  blU 
that  would  cost  the  taxpayers  an  estimated 
9100  mlUion  to  9600  millloD.  that  the  Hotise 
already  has  passed  1 177  to  170)  and  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  expected  to 
act  upon  shortly. 

Starting  as  far  back  as  1951  there  were  In- 
creasingly ominous  public  warnings  that 
cyclamate,  in  laboratory  animals,  had  caused 
not  only  cancer  but  also  birth  defects,  gene 
mutations  and  other  adveree  effects. 

Yet  annual  consumption,  tn  the  six  years 
before  the  ban,  increased  from  5  million  to 
17  million  pounds.  Those  companies  that 
promoted  cyclamate  thus  were  on  notice, 
exercised  bad  judgment  and  ought  to  take 
the  consequences,  say  such  opponents  as  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Supporters  contend  the  government's  ban 
came  without  warning,  catching  them  with 
large  inventories  of  cyclamate-sweetened 
products.  They  say  they  had  placed  "good- 
faith  reliance"  on  the  inclusion  of  the  chemi- 
cal In  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's 
ORAS  (Generally  Regarded  As  Safe)  list  of 
food  additives. 

President  Nixon,  a  self-proclaimed  "con- 
servative." doesn't  dispute  them.  Indeed,  the 


Agriculture  and  Commerce  Departments  ea. 
dorse  the  bill.  HEW  and  Justice  liad  waattd 
to  oppose  it,  Senate  sources  say,  but  becaau 
non-resistant  under  White  House   preasur*. 

The  chief  cyclamate  supplier,  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories, estimated  by  Miss  Johnson  to  bavt 
made  "at  least  98  million  la  clear  proflti" 
from  the  chemical,  told  Kennedy's  Judiciary 
subcommittee  that  the  baU-out  bill  would 
net  It  93.3  mllUon  after  taxes.  Soft-drink 
spokesmen  estimated  they  would  get  930  mil- 
lion, a  figure  also  cited  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  But  in  1969  a  Pepel-Cola  execu- 
tive used  the  figure  of  9400  million. 

Large  firms  with  high  stakes  In  the  bill 
tend  to  keep  a  low  profile.  Abbott,  (or  ex- 
ample, testified  not  voluntarily,  but  at  the 
Senate  subcommittee's  request.  Meanwhile, 
supporters  of  the  bill  emphasize  the  losses 
suffered  by  farmers. 

Would  the  btU  "dampen  the  vigor"  of  reg- 
ulatory officials?  Kennedy  wondered  "Yes," 
said  lawyer  Johnson:  Such  officials  would 
"take  into  account  the  indemnity  cost"  to 
the  government.  Kennedy  also  wondered  If 
the  bUl  would  encovu«ge  business  "to  re- 
solve product  safety  doubts  ...  in  favor  of 
profits."  Such  doubts  existed,  well  before 
the  ban,  at  Campbell  Soups.  It  resolved  them 
in  favor  of  the  consumer.  It,  of  coiuse,  would 
not  benefit  from  the  bill. 

If  the  other  companies  ai«  balled  out  by 
the  government,  warns  Rep.  Leonor  Sullivan 
(D-Mo.),  It  will  be  "inviting  every  indus- 
try ...  to  come  in  and  ask  to  open  the  same 
cash  box  for  them,  too." 


THE  NATION'S  FIRST  SECRETARY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  recently  ran  an  excellent 
article  about  Rose  Mary  Woods,  entitled 
"The  Nation's  First  Secretary." 

Many  of  us  have  been  privileged  to 
know  Rose  Mary  Woods  through  the 
years,  in  victory  and  defeat.  I  can  well 
remember  the  time  I  called  on  her  after 
the  Republican  defeat  in  1960.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  offices  had  been  moved  to 
the  basement,  in  preparation  for  Lyndon 
Johnson's  move  to  the  principal  offices. 
All  payrolls  and  office  supply  allowances 
were  coming  to  a  dead  halt  within  24 
hours,  and  Rose  Mary  Woods  was  faced 
with  the  job  of  seeing  to  it  that  thou- 
sands of  letters  were  answered  while  no 
Government  allowance  was  available  to 
cover  any  of  the  costs.  She  should  have 
been  in  tears,  but,  characteristically,  she 
was  carrying  on  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

Many  of  us  in  public  life  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  competent  members  of  our 
staffs.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  been 
blessed  with  the  same  executive  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Nadlne  Jacobson,  in  business 
and  public  life  for  the  past  decade  and 
a  half.  Without  her  untiring,  efficient  and 
devoted  approach  to  problems  and  her 
undaunted,  charming  personality,  life 
would  be  much  harder  and  not  nearly  so 
productive  and  pleasant  for  the  Percy 
family,  staff,  and  myself. 

So  I  say.  great  tribute  is  due  to  "The 
Nation's  First  Secretary"  and  to  all  such 
distinguished  executive  secretaries  whose 
accomplishments  are  too  infrequently 
heralded,  but  without  whose  competence, 
judgment,  and  limitless  patience,  the  Na- 
tion's work  would  not  be  so  well  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  article  of  September  10, 
written  by  Mary  Daniels,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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Ibere  being  no  objeetioti.  the  article 
^n»  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoso. 
u  follows: 

juj.  HAM.T  Woods:  Tsk  Naxxoh's  Vtut 

(By  Mary  Daniels) 
Xm  whole  wwld  may  be  wondering  who 

II  eotng  to  be  the  next  President,  but  Rose 
11^  Woods  has  a  very  pereonal  Interest.  If 
tabard  mron  goes,  so  doee  she. 

As  his  personal  secretary,  she  is  as  close 
to  ttie  nation's  heartbeat  as  any  woaum;  con- 
Mqueatly,  she  has  probably  one  of  the  most 
(jetting  jobs  going. 

A  crispy-neat  blonde  in  her  early  flXtles, 
MQtle,  nnstT'i"''"g  Rose  Mary  sits  at  her 
^PiTi'n  a  small,  sunny  room  in  the  Wliite 
Boom,  she  smilingly  agrees.  "I  dont  think 

III  ever  get  over  feeling  I  am  sitting  in  the 
mUdle  of  the  world." 

Brery  one  must  know  by  now  how  the 
dadlcatsd  and  loyal  Miss  Woods  got  to  the 
White  House.  She  met  Richard  Nixon  when 
ibt  was  a  secretary  on  the  staff  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Education  Fotuidatlon  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  he  was  a  freshman  congress- 
msn  from  California  on  one  of  Its  commit- 

tsH. 

After  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  "He 
fm^mit  Christian  Herter  |  head  of  the  commit- 
tee which  was  drafting  the  Marshall  Plan] 
U  bis  recoUectlon  was  right  that  I  was  a  good 
aecretsry.  I  was  Impressed  because  he  dldnt 
uk  if  I  were  Republican  or  Democrat,  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant,"  she  remembers. 

Tho  she  has  known  him  for  a  long  time, 
was  she  awed  by  him  when  he  became  Presl- 
d«Bt? 

"I  wouldn't  say  awed.  I've  always  had  great 
ntpoct  for  him. 

"He's  so  kind,  so  thoughtful  of  his  family 
and  other  people  working  in  the  White  House. 

"He's  so  pleasant  when  he's  walking  from 
the  residence  to  the  office.  He  says.  'How  are 
you  doing  today?  Is  It  warm  enough  for  you?' 
i  think  It's  a  real  thrill  for  everyone." 

How  is  President  Nixon  as  a  boss?  Obvious- 
ly, she  thinks  he's  terrific.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  he  Is.  I  wouldn't  still  be  here  if  he 
weient,"  she  smiles.  "He's  very  considerate. 
If  something  has  gone  wrong,  be  never  takes 
on  a  staff  member.  He  doeent  waste  time 
worrying  about  things  he  cant  do  anything 
about.  The  Presldeat  Is  the  most  disciplined 
Individual  I've  ever  known,"  says  his  secre- 
tary. 

What  exactly  are  her  dtrtlee? 

ActiiaUy,  she  Is  more  an  executive  secre- 
tary with  her  own  three  secretaries,  who 
bare  an  office  adjacent  to  hers  and  between 
hers  and  the  President's. 

These  three  secretaries  perform  much  of 
the  same  function  between  her  and  would-be 
visitors  as  Rose  Mary  does  between  the  J^resl- 
dent  and  the  public.  I  caUed  for  more  than  a 
week  hoping  to  get  an  appointment  before 
an  Interview  finally  came  thru. 

"Personal  secretary  Is  sort  of  an  odd  title," 
Rose  Mary  explained.  "I  do  look  at  all  the  let- 
ters and  all  those  things  that  need  his  signa- 
ture." 

fl  could  not  help  noticing  a  letter  that 
read:  "Mr.  President,  Look  out!  Watch  your 
P8  and  Qs,"  and  was  signed  "Duke,"  Rose 
Mary  laughs  and  says  It  Is  attached  to  a  tele- 
gram from  the  American  Party  to  John 
Wayne  asking  him  to  be  Its  candidate  for 
President.] 

"I  get  a  lot  of  mall.  It's  amazing  how  many 
people  think  they'll  get  to  the  President  fast- 
er by  writing  me." 

Her  schedule  would  send  any  other  wom- 
wi's  blood  sugar  plummeting  to  coma  levels. 
She  says  she's  "here  at  7:30  every  mommg. 
and  I  leave  approximately  at  7.  The  tele- 
phones are  quiet  before  9.  and  I  accomplish  a 
lot  more  In  that  period.  ...  I  think  I've 
tssen  secretary  to  a  senator,  a  vice  prtesldent. 
a  candidate  for  governor,  a  New  York  lawyer, 
M  weU  as  to  the  President  of  the  United 


States.  Has  it  been  like  starting  anew  eaeb 

time? 

Over  the  years  she's  had  a  variety  of  Jobs, 
altho  she's  always  had  the  same  boas.  She's 
been  secretary  to  a  senator,  a  vice  president, 
a  candidate  for  goveriMr,  a  New  Tork  lawyer, 
as  well  as  to  the  President  of  the  TTnlted 
States.  Has  it  been  like  starting  anew  each 
time? 

"No,  It's  never  really  starting  over,  but 
each  time  it's  different." 

Are  her  duties  any  different  in  a  campaign 
year?  llils  is  her  third  campaign  and.  she 
says,  "It's  different  from  anything  else  we've 
ever  done.  There's  a  lot  of  typing.  As  Vice 
President  he  had  16  people  on  his  staff.  We 
used  to  work  long  hours.  But  now,  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  enough  people.  And  we 
have  a  campaign  conunlttee,  so  I'm  removed." 
In  the  first  presidential  cam;>algn  she  says, 
Nixon  had  only  "a  group  of  five  or  six."  and 
"for  a  long  time  I  was  the  only  employee  he 
had.  We  did  a  little  bit  of  everything  then. 
It's  never  been  dtiU,"  she  remembers. 

How  doee  she  feel  about  spending  four 
more  years  in  the  White  House? 

"I  think  it's  great.  I  don't  think  it's  impor- 
tant that  I  spend  them  here,  but  I  do  think 
It's  terribly  iii4>ortant  that  he  doee." 

Roee  Mary  la  often  referred  to  here  as  "a 
Chicago  girl,"  since  she  Is  the  sister  of  Joseph 
Woods,  fc«Tner  Cook  County  sheriff.  She  used 
to  visit  here  quite  often,  but  "I  havent  been 
to  Joe's  house  now  for  more  than  a  year." 
I  She  has  two  sisters  and  another  brother  who 
live  in  Ohio  and  arent  active  at  all  In 
politics.  ] 

In  fact,  she  doesn't  go  much  of  anywhere 
since  she's  been  secretary  to  a  President. 

With  such  a  hectic  pace,  she's  "organised 
In  the  work  I  have  to  do,  but  in  my  own  per- 
sonal life  I  get  behind  on  things." 

Her  tailco'ed,  smart  Irish  green  dress,  to 
match  her  ethnic  roots,  she  says  "was  bought 
by  a  friend  who  luckily  does  a  lot  ot  shopping 
for  me.  I'm  hardly  ever  in  stores.  I  certainly 
save  money  that  way,"  she  laughs  at  this 
strange  fringe  benefit  ot  her  Job. 

Despite  pressvu'es  that  sometimes  take 
their  toll  on  her  constitution,  [she's  had 
pneumonia  three  times  In  campaign  years, 
and  more  recently  got  a  salmonella  infection 
in  California,  eating  the  same  things  every- 
one else  did],  she  loves  her  Job.  She  says  she 
thinks  the  reason  she  can  work  so  hard  and 
long  is  that  she  feels  she  Is  contributing  to 
history.  "I  couldn't  do  it  on  a  dull  Job." 

She  says  she  never  planned  for  a  career. 
"I  probably  would  have  been  the  type  to  stay 
home.  I  certainly  never  thought  of  having  a 
career  like  this.  When  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington. I  cried  most  of  the  way  here." 

How  she  got  there  was  an  accident.  In  fact, 
Rose  Mary  came  close  to  not  going  anywhere 
at  all  ever.  VThen  she  was  graduated  from 
high  school  In  Sebrli^,  Ohio,  where  she  was 
born,  "I  weighed  83  ix>unds.  It  was  a  growth. 
It  may  weU  have  been  cancer.  Nobody  knows. 
They  X-rayed  It,  and  It  dlsa;q>eared.  I  wasn't 
able  to  work  when  I  first  got  out.  I  wasn't 
able  to  go  to  school." 

While  she  was  convalescing,  her  parents 
sent  her  on  a  famUy  mission  of  mercy.  'I  had 
a  sister  here  who  had  a  very  tragic  personal 
problem,  and  I  was  the  only  one  who  could 
come.  She's  loikg  since  been  back  there."  she 
laughs,  "and  here  I  am."  Now,  she  says,  "I 
love  Washingt(Mi.  It's  a  thrlU  to  be  back." 

Altho  she's  often  referred  to  as  "the  Nlx<»is' 
personal  secretary,"  Rose  Mary  says  she 
doesn't  really  do  any  work  for  Mrs.  Nixon. 
"Mostly  it's  the  other  way  around.  She  helps 
us.  In  Mew  Tork.  she  sat  back  In  a  corner  of 
the  little  <mc»  1  had  and  would  file,  draft  let- 
ters, type,  anything  to  help." 

What  doee  Roee  Mary  feel  has  been  her 
greatest  asset  In  her  demanding  job? 

"I  think  what  reaUy  brtps  most  In  any 
job  Is  a  feeling  of  security.  I  thank  ray  par- 
ents for  the  sense  of  security  that  existed 
In  my  home." 


What  does  she  plan  to  do  when  she  retlies. 
after  existing  on  a  hlgb  soeie  of  drama? 

She  sighs.  "I'm  always  saying  wlutt  I'd  Uks 
to  do  is  something  very  simple,  IQce  run  a 
hot  dog  stand  on  the  beach." 

She  plana  to  vinite  no  books.  "ITe  seen 
bo<AB  wbieh  came  out  after  other  admin- 
istrations that  I  f*i*r\)c  were  a  discredit.  I'd 
be  giad  to  help  someone  else  trying  to  write 
a  book. ...  I  mlglit  even  want  to  review  books 
other  people  write." 

Looking  back  at  her  career,  Rose  Mary 
doesnt  cotton  much  to  the  current  women's 
lib  notion  that  puts  down  being  a  secretary. 

"I  think  It's  a  great  mtst-ake  to  downgrade 
the  job.  I  think  It's  the  best  way  to  break  into 
any  field,"  says  Miss  Woods,  who  never  went 
to  college,  yet  nonetheless  was  named  one  of 
the  10  women  of  the  year  by  the  Los  Angeles 
TUnee  in  1961  and  one  of  the  78  most  Im- 
portant women  in  America  by  the  Ladlee 
Home  Journal. 

"I  think  starting  out  as  a  secretary  Is  a  fsod 
way  to  learn  anything  and  to  learn  about  the 
people  you're  working  with. 

"I  know  a  lot  of  women's  lib  people,  and  I 
doubt  If  any  of  them  has  a  Job  half  as  in- 
teresting and  important  as  mine. 

"I  think  they  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
title."  • 

This  Rose  by  any  other  name  would  etlU 
have  a  job  that's  sweet. 


DEATH  TOLL  PROM  HUMAN  EXPER- 
IMENTATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PresideDt.  an 
article  in  the  September  12  issue  ot  the 
Wadalngton  Post  reports  the  harsh  sta- 
tistics of  death  and  crippled  lives  result- 
ing from  untreated  ssrphills  in  the 
Tuskegee  human  ezperlmeotation  proj- 
ect conducted  by  the  UB.  Public  Health 
Service  since  1932. 

At  least  28  Alabama  black  men  died 
from  this  dread  disease — a  far  hither 
death  toll  than  originally  reported  by 
PHS.  But  even  this  revised  figure  may 
be  only  the  tip  of  the  icdserg.  for  It  bas 
been  reported  that  at  least  431  of  the 
participants  in  the  Tuskegee  study  were 
never  treated  for  syphilis.  And,  this 
leaves  open  the  question  of  how  many 
participants  suffer  the  terrible  effect  at 
syphlUs. 

On  August  24,  Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal, 
HEW  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientifle  Affairs,  announced  the  ap- 
polntmoit  of  a  nine-member  Toskeeee 
Syphilis  Study  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Panel,  to 
be  headed  by  Dr.  Broadus  N.  Bntler. 
president  of  Dlllard  University,  in  New 
Orleeins.  Composed  of  pn^esslcaal  per- 
sons in  the  fields  of  medicine,  law,  reil- 
gion.  labor,  education,  health  admlnls- 
tratioQ,  and  public  uflairs,  and  of  whom 
five  are  black,  this  panel  is  to  determine 
whether  this  study  was  Justified  and 
should  be  ooDtinued.  and  whether  exist- 
ing pedicles  In  health  research  conducted 
or  supported  by  the  Department  at 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
adequate  and  effective  or  what  policy 
improvements  should  be  recommended. 

While  this  panti  is  to  submit  its  report 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  within  90  days. 
I  Intend  to  give  close  attention  to  its 
required  earlier  report,  within  30  days, 
on  whether  the  Tuskegee  study  should 
be  continued  or  how  It  should  be  termi- 
nated in  a  way  consistoit  with  the  ri^its 
and  health  needs  of  its  remaining  par- 
ticipants. 

Although  the  appointment  of  tbls 
panel  is  a  welcome  response  to  serious 
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public  concern.  I  believe  It  is  an  action 
that  Is  long  overdue  and  that  cannot 
begin  to  addrett  the  extensive  and  com- 
plex Issues  of  health  experlmentaUon 
conducted  or  assisted  under  the  auspices 
of  a  number  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

It  was  to  meet  this  Immediate  and 
critical  need  for  national  guidelines  on 
all  human  experimentation  that  I  re- 
cently introduced  the  National  Human 
EScperlmentation  Standards  Board  Act, 
8.  3961.  I  believe  this  legislation  repre- 
sents the  only  method  by  which  this  pro- 
found national  problem  can  be  addressed 
effecUvely,  and  I  would  urge  that  Senate 
committee  and  lloor  action  on  this  meas- 
ure be  achieved  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  National  Human  Experimentation 
Standards  Board  Act  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Independent  agency  with 
professional  expertise  in  clinical  investi- 
gations. The  Board  would  have  subpena 
powers  and  the  right  to  hold  hearings, 
and  would  have  authority  to  obtain 
court-ordered  injunctions,  thereby  assur- 
ing that  every  himaan  experimentation 
project  financed  by  Federal  funds  is  sub- 
ject to  a  determination  at  the  highest 
level  of  Government  on  whether  it  is  in 
compliance  with  national  standards  or 
should  be  immediately  terminated. 

This  Is  also  the  only  way  that  demon- 
strated limlUtlons  In  any  procedure  for 
determining    a    participant's   voluntarj 
consent  to  an  experiment  can  be  over- 
come. Nor  is  It  siifBcient  any  longer  to 
leave  the  determination  of  human  ex- 
perimentation standards  and  oversight  to 
the  respective  organization  or  Federal 
agency  directly  involved  In  the  allocation 
of  Federal  assistance  for  that  experiment. 
These  facts  are  driven  home  sharply  in 
an  article  on  the  Tuskegee  study,  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  which  reveals  a  shocking  S3^- 
tem  of  rewards  and  pimishments  to  in- 
duce  participants   to   continue  In  the 
study,  and  which  suggests  clearly  that 
the  objectives  of  this  40 -year  project  had 
already  been  achieved  by  1936.  A  further 
article  in  the  September  12  issue  of  the 
Evening  Star  and  Daily  News,  published 
In  Washington.  D.C..  describes  the  re- 
wards of  a  social  club,  a  ride  in  a  Gtov- 
emment  car,  free  medicine,  and  burial 
cost  assistance,  ail  designed  to  play  di- 
rectly upon  the  abject  poverty  of  partici- 
pants as  Inducements  to  remain  In  the 

study. 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  take  informed 
and  decisive  action  on  this  basic  issue  of 
human  life,  which  the  Tuskegee  study 
has  brought  so  sharply  to  public  atten- 
tion. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  cited  in  my  re- 
marks, and  published  In  the  Washington 
Poet  of  September  12.  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  13.  and  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  and  Dally  News  of 
September  12,  be  printed  In  the  Rscohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
ts  follows : 

[From  tba  Waalxlogton  Poat.  Sept.  2,  1972] 

Toll  nf  Ttjwcwhee  Study  or  SrpHius 

Put  HiQHKa 

Reports  written  by  dooton  In  obarge  of  a 
federal  syphUls  ezpsrlsiant  show  that  »t  least 
38  of  tbe  Alabama  black  men  used  In  tbe 


study   died  as  a  direct  result  of   untreated 
syphilis. 

And  Ifs  poeslble  the  flgure  could  be  close 
to  100  men.  Officials  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  which  conducted  the  experiment 
called  the  Tuskegee  Study,  said  previously 
chat  seven  men  died  as  a  result  of  untreated 
syphUla.  ^  ^., 

tn  the  40- year  Tuskegee  3tudy,  at  least  431 
Macon  County.  Ala.,  black  m«i  were  denied 
treatment  for  syphilis  so  that  PH8  doctors 
could  determine  through  eventual  autopsy 
what  damage  the  untreated  disease  had  done 
to  their  bodies. 

After  one  group  of  autopsies.  PHS  doctors 
reported.  'In  28  i30.4  percent)  of  the  92 
syphilitic  patients  examined  at  autopsy, 
sj-phllitlc  involvement  of  the  cardiovascular 
or  the  central  nervous  system  was  established 
as  the  primary  cause  of  death." 

That  toll  could  be  much  higher  than  38.  Of 
some  431  untreated  syphllltlcs — and  that  fig- 
ure probably  U  higher  since  some  early  par- 
ticipants in  the  study  dropped  from  sight 
and  were  replaced— 74  survived,  meaning  at 
least  357  have  died.  ^   ^     .v. 

If  the  30.4  percent  syphUls-caused  death 
rate  found  for  the  first  92  men  autopeled 
held  true  for  the  entire  deceased  portion  of 
study  popiilallon,  the  toll  of  men  who  died  of 
untreated  syphilis  would  be  107. 

In  addition  to  the  high  death  rate,  the 
reporw  detaU  a  grim  series  of  side  effects 
sviffered  bv  participants  in  the  Tuskegee 
Study,  which  oegan  in  1832  and  continues 
to  this  day.  Prom  a  1946  report : 

"Examination  ...  did  reveal  evidence  of 
arterloeclerosls  (hardening  of  the  arteries) 
more  frequenUy  In  the  syphilitic  than  in  the 
control  (nonsyphUltlc)  group. 

"A  significantly  greater  percentage  of  the 
sv-philitlc  cases  than  of  the  controls  i?ave  evi- 
dence of  abnormal  condlttons  of  the  lymph 

nodea  ...  .  *     . 

The  syphllltlcs  exhibited  more  loes  of  vi- 
sion at  all  ages  than  did  the  controls.      . 

"It  la  clear  that  In  the  tbe  absence  of  treat- 
ment the  person  Infected  with  syphUls.  even 
though  he  mav  escape  the  late  crippling 
manifestations  which  lead  directly  to  death. 
stlU  runs  a  considerable  rUk  of  having  his  life 
span  shortened  by  other  fatal  conditions.  In 
addition,  he  can  expect  to  experience  more 
manifestations  of  ill  health  of  all  Idnds  than 
do  uninfected  persons." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13,  19721 
Syphh-is  SrcTDY  CoNTlNurD  Attek  Its 
ApPAJtENT  Success 
Washington,    Sept.    12    (API— After    only 
four  years  of  a  40-year  Federal  syphilis  ex- 
periment in  Alabama,  doctors  had  apparently 
gained  the  specific  knowledge  they  initially 

sought. 

But  Instead  of  ending  the  study  and  treat- 
ing the  participants,  the  doctors  continued 
the  experiment,  presumably  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  some  of  the  human  subjects  wotild 
suffer  potentially  fatal  diseases. 

The  experiment,  called  the  Tuskegee  Study, 
began  in  1932  and  eventually  involved  more 
than  430  syphilitic  black  men  from  the 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  area  who  were  given  no 
treatment  for  their  dtseases.  Also  included 
In  the  early  years  of  tftie  study  were  275 
syphllltlcs  who  did  receive  treatment  and 
201  non-syphllitics.  During  the  experlmeit. 
run  bv  the  Unltrd  States  Public  Health 
Service,  at  least  28  men  died  as  a  direct  result 
of  untreated  syphilis. 

Dozens  of  others  suffered  such  potentially 
fatal  side  effects  as  heart  and  central  nerv- 
ovis  system  deterioration.  Others  had  gland- 
ular and  vision  damage. 

"Morbidity  [physical  degeneration)  in  male 
Negroee  with  untreated  spyhlUs  far  exceeds 
that  in  a  comparable,  presumably  non- 
syphilitic  group,"  Health  Service  doctors  said 
in  a  1936  report  on  the  Tuskegee  Study,  the 
first  report  on  the  four -year-old  experiment. 

The  same  report  said  that  the  study  had 


been  undertaken  to  determine  the  affee,. 
tiveness  of  available  syphilis  treatment, 
which  then  consisted  of  Injections  of  m«taU 
and  arsenic.  The  doctors  said  they  wantM 
to  find  out  If  tbe  syphilitica  given  treatment 
fared  better  than  those  not  woelvlng  it. 

But  the  same  1936  report  that  posed  that 
question  also  seemingly  answered  It. 

"Among  68  individuals  who  were  a4e> 
quately  treated  during  the  first  two  yeaa 
of  their  Infection,  not  a  singla  one  returned 
with  any  of  tbe  manifestations  of  late 
syphilis."  the  report  said. 

"The  fact  that  none  of  these  patients  re< 
turned  up  to  the  15th  year  of  observation 
with  a  late  syphilitic  manifestation  lndlcat«s 
that  effective  treatment  has  definite  preven- 
tlve  value  against  tbe  crlj^ling  manifesta- 
tions of  late  syphilis."  the  report  continued. 

Doctors  were  able  to  observe  men  in  theb 
15th  year  of  syphilis,  although  the  Tuskegee 
Study  was  only  four  years  old,  because  some 
of  the  subjects  had  suffered  from  the  dlseaw 
for  as  long  as  1 1  years  when  the  study  began. 

MEMBERS   OF   A    CLUB 

Some  of  the  black  men  who  participated 
were  led  to  believe  they  had  Joined  a  popular 
type  of  social  club. 

Reports  written  by  doctors  in  charge  of 
the  experiment  describe  clearly  the  doctors' 
feelings  that  the  men  were  so  Ignorant  that 
they  had  to  be  rewarded  and  punished  like 
children  to  get  them  and  keep  them  In  the 
program. 

Among  the  rewards  In  the  program  was 
the  opportunity  for  the  men  to  ride  in  a  big 
chauffeured  car  with  a  government  seal  on 
It  for  all  their  friends  to  see.  Among  the 
punishments  was  a  threat  to  withdraw  a 
promise  of  government-sponsored  free  burial. 

Generally,  the  reports  say,  the  men  did 
what  they  were  asked. 

Those  In  the  program  Joined  what  was 
called  Miss  Rivers'  Lodge,  a  combination 
social  club  and  burial  society,  which  met  onoe 
a  year  when  the  "governmant  doctor"  came 
to  town  with  his  free  medicine. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star  and  DaUy  News, 

Sept.  12,  1972] 
Promised  Free  Burial  :  Syphilis  Study 
Called  Friendly  "Social  CLtrs" 
(By  Jean  HeUer) 
Over  the  years  of  a  federal  syphUls  study 
in  Alabama,  some  of  tbe  black  men  who  par- 
ticipated were  led  to  believe  they  had  joined 
a  popular  type  of  social  club. 

Reports  written  during  the  past  40  years  by 
US.  public  health  service  doctors  in  charge 
of  the  experiment,  called  the  Tuskegee  Study, 
describe  clearly  the  doctors'  feelings  that  the 
men  were  so  Ignorant  that  they  had  to  be 
rewarded  and  pvmlshed  like  chUdren  to  get 
them  into,  and  keep  them  in,  a  program  in 
which  the  men  weren't  treated  for  syphilis, 
but  were  used  as  a  study  group. 

Of  the  first  92  autopsies  performed  on  tbe 
untreated  svphllitlcs  in  the  experiment,  PHS 
doctors  said  they  found  28  had  died  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  untreated  disease.  And  doz- 
ens of  others  suffered  crippling  side  effects. 

Among  the  rewards  in  the  program  was  tbe 
opportunity  for  the  men  to  ride  in  a  big 
chauffeured  car  with  a  government  seal  on  it 
for  all  their  friends  to  see.  Among  the  punish- 
ments was  a  threat  to  withdraw  a  promise  of 
free  burial. 

Generally,  the  reports  say,  the  men  ciia 
what  they  were  asked. 

joined     in     "LODGE" 

Tliose  In  the  program  Joined  what  was 
called  Miss  Rivers'  Lodge,  a  combination  so- 
cial club  and  burial  society,  which  met  onces 
year  when  the  "government  doctor"  came  to 
town  with  his  free  medicine. 

Such  lodges  were  popular  in  the  -South  at 
the  time  among  poor,  r\iral  blsicks.  In  most 
lodges  a  memt>er  contributed  a  few  cents  a 
month  which  was  sa-^-ed  imtU  his  death  to 
help  his  family  defray  coats  of  a  funeral  and 
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w0Ma.  UntU  that  day,  the  lodga  could  be  the 
Mt  ixilnt  at  the  member's  social  Ufa. 

ir  -  I11-T— '  Lodga  was  named  for  EuDlc* 
■ipm.  a  Public  aaalth  Service  nurae  raapon- 
liile  for  keying  track  of  tba  man  In  th« 
Itukegee  Study. 

There  were  no  money  duea  In  that  lodge. 

•nt  members  paid  by  submitting  to  an  an- 

Boal  phvslcal  examination  for  PHS  doctors. 

A  FHS  report  from  1963  deBcr«>ea  the  ritual. 

MKETiNa  or  nixMOB 

"The  patients  congregated  In  groups  at 
ekiuvhes  and  at  croaaroads  to  meet  tbe 
nmaa's  oar  in  the  momtng.  As  the  newneaa  of 
tiM  project  ;wore  off  and  feaia  of  balng  hurt 
villi  Mllaved.  the  gathartoga  became  more 
lOCUl.  The  examination  became  an  opportu- 
nity for  men  from  different  and  often  lao- 
Ittad  parts  of  the  country  to  meet  and  ex- 
etiange  news. 

"later,  the  nurse's  small  car  was  replaced 
vtOk  a  large,  new  government  station  wmgon. 
Tbe  ride  to  and  from  tbe  hospital  In  this 
vdilcle,  with  the  government  emblem  on  tbe 
{Rfflt  door,  chauffeured  by  the  nurse,  was  a 
mark  of  dlsttoctlon  for  nuiny  of  the  men  who 
en^ed  waving  to  their  neighbors  as  they 

drove  by. 

"Because  of  the  low  educational  status  of 
the  malorlty  of  the  patients.  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  appeal  to  them  from  a  purely  solen- 
tlflc  approach.  Therefore,  various  methods 
ware  used  to  maintain  and  stimulate  tbelr 
Interest. 

"Free  medicines,  burial  assistance  or  In- 
surance, the  project  being  referred  to  els  Miss 
Btvtrs'  Lodge,  free  hot  meals  on  the  days  of 
emnlnatlons,  transportation  to  and  from 
tbe  hospital,  and  an  opportunity  to  stop  In 
towB  on  the  return  trip  to  shop  or  visit  with 
tbelr  friends  on  tbe  streets  all  helped." 

tMTEaBST    WAKED 

Nonetheless,  tbe  report  continued,  thara 
vera  times  when  the  interest  of  some  of  tbe 
partkilpants  waned,  an  attitude  which  "some- 
tlsMS  appeared  to  the  examining  physician  as 
rank  ingratitude." 

When  Miss  Rivers  detected  a  patient  los- 
ing interest,  "she  appealed  to  him  from  an 
unselfish  standpoint.  What  tbe  burial  assist- 
ance would  mean  to  his  family,  to  pay  fu- 
neral expenses  or  to  purchase  clothes  for  his 
orphaned  children,"  the  report  said. 

And,  the  report  added,  "Tbe  excellent  care 
gtvan  these  patients  was  important  In  creat- 
ing In  the  family  a  favorable  attitude  which 
eventually  would  lead  to  permissicm  to  per- 
form an  autopsy," 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972  IS  NEEDED  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  oa  «  topic  upon  which  I  have 
expoided  much  time  and  many  words 
during  the  last  several  years.  I  refer  to 
improvements  in  the  delivery  of  our 
frightfully  complex  system  of  Federal 
domestic  assistance,  l^ie  operation  of 
tUs  apparatus  of  intergovemmental 
aasifitaQce  has  made  it  ever  more  clear 
tbat  the  accomplishment  of  the  social 
goals  of  public  programs  is  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  tha  way  in  which  we 
admiDister  these  programs  day  to  day. 

My  support  for  S.  3140,  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1972,  in- 
tndnced  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskik)  and 
cowxisored  by  myself  and  other  Sena- 
tors is  rooted  in  several  studiee  I  have 
conducted  since  my  Section  to  Congress 
In  1M6,  These  studiee  Include  the  com- 
P*l4tton    of    the    first    oompr*ensive 


catalog  of  domestic  aisistance  progruns 
in  1969;  a  survey  of  tbe  degree  to  vrttteb 
Pedttal  agendes  evaluate  the  succeit  of 
their  grant  programs;  and  a  review  of 
the  extent  to  which  program  require- 
ments can  and  have  been  made  more 
uidfonn. 

S.  3140.  as  reported  by  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee,  would  provide 
for  the  rationalization  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  tlirough  the  following  provisions: 
First.  Permission  to  Federal  agencies 
to  place  greater  reliance  on  State  and 
local  audits  which  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards. 

Second.  Semileglslatlve  powers  to  the 
President,  with  adequate  ssifeguards,  to 
consolidate  overlapping  programs. 

TTiird.  Authority  for  agencies  to  set 
up  common  apphcatiqn,  management, 
and  funding  procedures  for  appropriate 
programs. 

Fourth.  Direction  to  the  committees 
of  Congress  to  periodically  review  grant 
programs  falling  within  each  committee's 
jurisdiction.  To  assist  in  this  task  a  new 
staff  position  of  program  review  special- 
ist is  authorized.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
legislation  of  this  sort  is  long  overdue. 
The  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  the  Nixcwi  adminis- 
tration. House  and  Senate  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittees  and 
their  staffs,  and  individutil  Members  of 
both  Chambers  have  supported  and  con- 
tributed to  this  measure.  The  number  of 
grant  programs  we  have — over  1,000 — ^the 
number  of  agencies  involved  in  suimlnis- 
tering  them;  and  the  complexity  of  the 
requirements  applied  to  grantees,  all 
contribute  to  an  aid  system  that  is  hotb 
hard  for  potential  State  and  locaJ  boie- 
flciaries  to  use  and  almost  impossible  to 
administer  and  coordinate  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

Ev«i  If  all  the  President's  goierally 
constructive  plans  for  special  revenue 
sharing  and  executive  reorganization 
were  put  Into  effect,  we  would  still  need 
this  legislation.  Currently  there  are 
something  like  172  housing  programs, 
considning  the  multiple  use  of  programs, 
handled  by  16  agencies  and  32  subagen- 
cles.  Special  revenue  sharing  and  reor- 
ganization would  likely  reduce  these  fig- 
ures to  155  programs,  13  major  agencies, 
nine  newly  created  administrators  and 
20  subagencles. 

The  Ihtergovemmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1972  would  be  one  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  making  Federal  grants-in-aid 
more  positive  contributors  to  our  Federal 
system.  I  highly  oHnmend  S.  3140  to  tha 
Senate  and  urge  its  passage. 


ELECTION  YEAR  DEPENtUB 
SPENDXNO 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mc  PresldMrt,  flf 
ures  released  by  the  Department  oC  De- 
fense show  that  defense  contract  awards 
increaaed  in  fiscal  year  1972  over  1971 
from  $34.5  blllioci  to  $38.3  billion,  a  rise 
of  $3.8  billion,  or  11  percent. 

In  the  first  6  mfloths  of  the  current 
calendar  yter.  Defense  purchaaee  of 
goods  and  servieee  Increaaed  from  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $71.9  UUloa  to  $7t.6  failUoD, 
a  rise  of  $8.7  bfBlQii,  or  9.3  pereeni. 

These  figures  rerrerse  a  4-year  trend  of 


defense  reductions  and  are  evidence  that 
the  administration  is  ptirsuing  Infltttnn- 
arar  Ug-spending  poOcles  with  regard  to 
the  military  sector. 

What  is  most  disturbing  is  tbe  way  de- 
fense contracts  an  btt^ig.  steered  in  the 
dlrecti(Hi  of  the  giant  awroapace  corpora- 
tions. 

The  largest  increases  in  ccntract 
awards  went  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
space  systems,  electronics  and  communi- 
cation eoutpment,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment. It  is  in  these  areas  that  the 
giant  aerospace  firms  are  dominant  and 
often  extract  excessive  profits  despite 
poor  performance  and  inefllciency. 

Competitive  contract  awards,  defined 
as  those  made  aSttr  formal  advertising 
and  lowest  price  bids,  dropped  to  only; 
10.3  percent  of  the  total,  the  lowest  lev^ 
of  competition  In  defense  contracting  in 
mcnre  than  20  years. 

Sole-source  procuranents,  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  negotiations  between  the 
Pentagon  and  a  single  firm,  increased  to 
58.8  percent  Pentagon  studies  have 
shown  that  sole-source  contracts  cost  25 
percent  more  than  competitively  bid  con- 
tracts. 

In  my  judgment,  by  Its  decisiooa  to  in- 
crease defense  ccMitracts  and  to  all  but 
eliminate  competition,  the  Pentagon  has 
made  election  year  gifts  to  the  aerospace 
industry  worth  billions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

HEROISM   OP  TWO   KENTUCKY 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  invite  the  attention  of  S«iatora 
to  Uie  heroic  act  of  two  citizens  of  my 
State  and  the  recognition  accorded  them. 

On  April  15.  1972.  Mr.  Leo  M.  Berison 
of  St.  Charles.  Ky.,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Pleas- 
ent  of  Dawson  Springs,  Ky.,  risked  their 
own  lives  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow  being. 

These  two  gentlemen,  who  are  em- 
ployees of  the  LoulsvlUe  d  Nashville  Rall- 
rocul,  saw  that  the  oncoming  train  of 
their  company  was  about  to  demolish  an. 
automobile  that  was  stalled  on  the  cross- 
ing while  the  father  and  two  older  chil- 
dren were  attempting  to  push  the  car  off 
the  track,  m  the  car  was  a  3-year-(dd 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Sydnor,  the 
driver  of  the  car.  When  the  front  of  the 
engine  was  about  20  feet  from  the 
car,  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Fleasent  acted 
swiftly  enough  and  at  great  risk  to  their 
own  Uvee,  to  snatch  the  girl  from  the 
car  b^ore  it  was  totally  demolished. 

This  heroic  act  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Benson  and  Mr.  Fleasent  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States,  and  hie  Tmpoum 
was  to  award  each  at  them  a  Presltentlai 
citation  and  a  letter  of  transmittal  wlikli 
reads  in  part — 

Tear  wintinn—  to  balp  otliMB,  evan  aS 
great  paraonal  rlak  and  yoor  Umaarj  in  tlM 
face  oC  danger  mertt  tb«  adaUraUon  and 
appr«otatloD  of  aU  our  fallow  Amaaloans.  In 
raoogaltloa  ot  your  outataodlas  eflOrta,  I 
want  yoB  to  bava  tba  enoloaad  owttBeate 
whUb.  oomaa  to  you  with  my  oongratulatloos 
and  vary  baat  vlsbaa  to*  tlM  fotura. 

Mr.  PresideDt,  I  am  iN-oad  that  tbis 
heroic  act  has  Iwen  noted  by  the  Resl- 
detA  and  that  theee  two  youxig  Kentodc- 
lane  have  draooastrated  such  rinwel,fWi 
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courage — In  an  age  where  we  have  seen 
so  much  crime  and  terrorism — that 
stands  as  an  Inspiration  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  understand  that  these  gentlemen 
are  also  to  be  nominated  for  the  Car- 
negie Medal  for  Heroism,  and  I  heartily 
endorse  that  nomination. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  8TEICHEN 
AND  ARTHUR  SMABY— TWO 
GIANTS  IN  FARM  CXX)PERATIVE 
WORK 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  of  my  dear  friends, 
Thomas  H.  Stelchen  and  Arthur  J. 
Smaby.  These  two  men,  who  setfleMly 
served  the  f auTiiers  and  rural  residents  of 
Minnesota,  have  recently  passed  away. 
We  mourn  them  and  we  honor  their  long 
and  energetic  efforts  to  build  two  small 
farm  cooperatives  into  modem  regional 
co-ops  noted  for  service  to  members. 

Tom  Stelchen.  who  was  president  and 
general  manager  of  Farmers  Union  Cen- 
tral Exchange,  suffered  a  heart  attack 
and  died  August  30.  Art  Smaby.  who 
s€r\ed  as  general  manager  of  Midland 
Cooperatives.  Inc..  for  more  than  20 
years,  suffered  a  stroke  and  died  earlier 
this  week. 

I  have  had  the  prlvUege  of  working 
closely  with  each  of  them  on  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  rviral  Americans  while 
I  was  attorney  general  of  Minnesota  and 
throughout  my  career  In  the  Senate. 
Both  Minnesota  and  the  Nation  will  sore- 
ly miss  their  guidance  and  leadership 
in  the  cooperative  movement. 

Tom  Stelchen  began  his  career  in  co- 
operatives in  1935  as  manager  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Oil  Co.  of  New  Richmond. 
Wis.  The  next  year  he  accepted  a  post 
in  the  credit  department  of  the  Central 
Exchange.  He  advanced  rapidly  within 
the  cooperative,  becoming  assistant  man- 
ager In  1938,  credit  manager  in  1951,  as- 
sistant general  manager  in  1955.  and 
general  manage  in  1957. 

Tom  Stelchen  was  bom  and  raised  on 
a  100-acre  farm  near  Watertown,  S.  Dak. 
He  was  educated  In  the  Watertown  school 
system,  including  Its  business  college. 

Thoroughly  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  cooperative  business,  he  was  a  lead- 
ing exponent  of  farmer  ownership  of 
farm  supply  sources.  During  his  tenure. 
Central  Exchange  increased  its  product 
line  to  more  than  23,000  different  items 
and  enabled  farmers  to  become  owners 
of  a  fully  Integrated  source  of  supply  for 
fertilizer  and  petroleum  commodities. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  president 
of  Central  Exchange.  Mr.  Stelchen  served 
on  the  boards  of  many  cooperative  orga- 
nizations and  was  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
in  Washington.  B.C.  Active  In  Twin 
Cities  organizations,  he  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Paul  Athletic  Club,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  South  St.  Paul  Rotary 
Club,  and  the  Southeast  Metro  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Stelchen  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Virginia;  two  sons,  John  T.,  Prldley, 
Minn.,  and  Nl<diola8,  South  St.  Paul; 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Kmneth — Mar- 
garet^Pedersoc  NaperrlUe.  HI.,  and 
Mrs,  Mlcha^ — ^Lynne — Lofthus  and 
MMry  Jean  Stelchen.  both  of  South  St. 
Paul:  and  nine  grandchildren. 


Art  Smaby  started  out  as  manager  of 
the  Trl-County  Cooperative  Oil  Associa- 
tion at  Rushford,  Minn.,  in  1932.  In  1936 
he  went  to  work  in  the  credit  department 
of  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale,  which 
later  became  Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc. 
In  1936  he  went  to  work  in  the  credit 
deptwtment  of  Midland  Cooperative 
Wholesale,  which  later  became  Midland 
Cooperatives,  Inc.  He  ser\'ed  as  Mid- 
land's credit  manager  for  2  years  and 
then  became  assistant  general  manager. 
In  1941.  he  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager at  age  32— the  yoimgest  chief 
executive  of  any  regional  cooperative  in 
the  United  States. 

Midland's  sales  when  he  became  man- 
ager were  $6,229,000;  by  1971  sales  had 
grown  to  $125.7  million  and  it  ranked 
647th  in  the  Fortune  magazine  directory 
of  the  top  1,000  U.S.  industrial  firms. 

In  the  late  1930's,  Mr.  Smaby  was  the 
originator,  with  Hans  Lahtl  of  Cooper- 
ative Auditing  Service,  of  the  "  Smaby - 
Lahtl"  measuring  rod  for  financial  and 
operating  statements.  The  system,  which 
set  up  a  simplified  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  financial  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  a  cooperative  attracted  nation- 
wide attention  in  cooperative  accounting 
circles. 

During  his  career  he  served  in  many 
civic  and  business  positions.  He  served 
as  a  director  of  the  Parm  Credit  Board 
of  St.  Paul  from  1953  to  1965  and  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  representative 
on  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  from 
1965  to  1969.  Mr.  Smaby  ser\'ed  as  a  di- 
rector and  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  a 
director  of  the  F\md  for  International 
Cooperative  Development,  a  trustee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation, 
and  a  member  of  the  central  committee 
of  the  International  Cooperative  Alli- 
ance. 

He  was  a  leader  in  adopting  and  ad- 
vocating modem  business  management 
methods  for  cooperatives  and  always  In- 
sisted that  cooperatives  work  hard  to 
live  up  to  their  reputation  as  people- 
minded  organizational. 

Mr.  Smaby  Is  survived  by  his  widow 
Alpha,  Minneapolis;  three  daughters, 
Marlt — Mrs.  Forrest  Nowlln.  Jr. — of  St. 
Paul;  Kfr^'""  and  Jan.  both  of  Minneap- 
olis, and  a  granddaughter. 

The  passing  of  tlaete  two  giants  In  co- 
operative development  Is  a  tremendous 
loss  to  Minnesota  and  to  farmers 
throughout  the  Upper  Midwest  and 
Northwest  region  of  our  Nation. 
Through  their  leadership,  two  fledgling 
regional  cooiieratlves  were  able  to  grow 
and  prosper  in  effortB  to  serve  the  needs 
of  family  farmers  through  local  cooper- 
atives. Tom  Steichen  and  Art  Smaby 
were  considered  two  of  the  ablest  co- 
operative administrators  in  the  Nation 
by  farmers,  farm  leaders  and  ofBcials  of 
other  farm  cooperatives.  They  were 
h^hly  respected  by  businessmen  and 
pubhc  officials  across  the  Nation.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  that  suddenly  they  are 
both  gone. 

Both  were  great  men  and  both  were 
Minnesota  giants:  both  wwe  blessed 
with  lovely  and  supporting  families,  and 
I  shall  feel  forever  blessed  that  I  could 
call  both  of  them  friends. 
In  behalf  of  all  Mlnnesotans,  I  rise  to 


honor  their  memory,  to  express  our 
profound  regrets  to  their  famllieB,  and 
to  express  our  deepest  gmtitude  for  thttr 
remarkable  and  lasting  contribution  to 
our  State  and  Nation. 
I  shall  never  forget  them. 


September  U,  1972  CONGMSSIQNAI.  BBCORD-SENATE 

'^  "  .J  ......  „^ ..^^-f,.-.'  «y*irtrui  rru»e  than     foil 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  LOSES 
TWO  OF  ITS  FINE8T  LEADERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  Senate  colleague  from 
Minnesoita  iMt.  Mokdalk)  in  paying 
tribute  to  Messrs.  Thomas  H.  Stetchn 
and  Arthur  J.  Smaby  who  recently 
passed  away.  The  death  of  these  two 
great  cooperative  leaders  will  be  deeply 
felt  throughout  American  agriculture. 
These  two  men  were  not  only  close  and 
dear  friends  of  mine,  bat  men  on  whom 
I  relied  heavily  for  advice  and  couMftI 
over  my  many  years  of  public  service. 
Arthiu-  Smaby,  who  was  named  general 
manager  of  Midland  Cooperative,  Inc.  in 
1941,  and  served  as  that  organ izatlaa'g 
chief  executive  officer  continuously  since 
that  time,  helped  buUd  the  sales  of  that 
cooperative  fnxn  $6  million  to  almost 
$126  million  In  1971.  He  was  a  pUlar  of 
strength  and  a  foimtaln  of  insptratioo  to 
the  cooperative  movement. 

Art  Smaby  made  many  contributions 
throughout  his  lifetime  to  advance  the 
cause  of  farm  cooperatives,  farm  credit, 
farm  progrsuns,  and  international  coop- 
eration among  world  farm  producers.  In 
addition  to  his  many  public  and  indus- 
try contributions,  he  also  was  a  devoted 
husband,  father  and  grandfather  and  a 
good  persons^  friend  of  mine. 

Tom  Steichen,  who  began  his  career 
in  1935  in  cooperatives,  wxjrked  his  way 
up  through  the  ranks  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Central  Exchange  until  he  became 
its  generaJ  manager  in  1957.  Tom  and  I 
shared  our  early  beginning  in  life  in  the 
open  coimtryside  of  South  Dakota.  Like 
his  colleague.  Art  Smaby,  Tom  Stelchen 
dedicated  his  life  and  work  to  further 
the  cause  of  American  agrlculttire  and 
farm   cooperatives.   He   served   on  the 
boards  of  many  cooperative  organlza- 
ticms.  Including  director  of  the  National 
Council    of    Farmer    Cooperatives    in 
Washington,  D.C.  These  activities  were 
aU  In  addition  to  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities  as   president  of   Central  Ex- 
change. His  devotion  to  his  work,  his 
community,  and  to  his  wife  and  lovely 
family  were  all  living  examples  of  the 
best  in  man. 

My  sincereet  sympathy  and  condo- 
lences go  out  to  the  wives  and  families  of 
these  two  fine  and  able  men.  We  honor 
their  memory  and  mourn  their  passlitf. 
We  are  deeply  saddened  by  this  sudden 
and  tremendous  loss  to  American  agricul- 
tture  and  the  farm  cooperative  movement 
They  both  set  high  standards  and  goals 
for  all  of  us  to  pursue,  and  the  inspira- 
tion they  have  left  behind  should  serve 
us  well  in  achieving  those  ends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  brief  biographical 
resumes  of  these  outstanding  citizens— 
one  prepared  by  the  Midland  Coopera- 
tives concerning  the  life  and  work  ol 
Arthur  Smaby.  The  other  the  Fanners 
Union  Herald,  reviewing  the  career  of 
Thomas  H.  Stelchen. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resumes 


^ere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
ntn  as  follows :  

^^HUIl    J.     SiiA.T,     MlDi.AND     COOP-ATIV- 
A«THU»    -.         p^^^jp^T,     DIM 

A-hur   J    Sm»by,   who   w»a   named   Mid- 
^  Sr.  <!»«<*  "^  Eltel  Hcpltal,  Mlnn-p- 

K-«t  suraerv  Aug.  1  to  repUca  a  de- 
JTnv'e^  v^  '^^^^  convalescing  at 
Kome^  wa.  hoepltallzed  Sept.  9  after 

-rsX'-«^*^SreS-  -e  portion 

t^^'^men  to  serve  aT  an  adv^r  untU  his 

rM^ement,  planned  for  May  1973. 

"^rn    at     Peterson.     Minn..     1^     Fillmore 

noWty   in  1908,  Mr    Smaby  attended  public 

SJ     n    Peterson:     Dunwoody    Instltut*. 

Si^^Po"^    *"d    Luther    college.    Decorah, 

Iowa. 


■^  began  his  business  career  In  1932  as 
m^er  of  the  Trl-County  Cooperative  Oil 
^ctotion,  Rushford.  Minn.  He  was  hired  In 
fSTto  work  in  the  credit  department  of 
jmiand  cooperative  Wholesale,  which  later 
^Ume  Midland  Cooperatives,  Incorporated^ 
^T^ecame  Midland's  credit  manager  In 
1937  and  was  named  assUtant  general  man- 
ager in  1939.  He  was  appointed  acting  general 
nuuiager  In  1940  foUowtng  the  retirement  of 
EOCort,  who  had  led  in  the  cooperative  s 
c^lzatlon  and  was  Its  first  general  man- 

*^en  Mr.  Smaby  was  named  general  man- 
ager on  Jan.  1,  19*1.  at  32,  he  became  the 
youngest  chief  executive  of  a  regional  co- 
operative wholesale  In  Aznerlca. 

Midland's  sales  that  year  were  $6,229,000, 
by  1971  sales  had  grown  to  $126.7  million 
and  it  ranked  647th  In  the  Fortune  Magazine 
dtectory   of   the   top    1.000   U£.   Industrial 

In  the  late  19308,  Mr.  Smaby  was  the  orig- 
inator, with  Hans  Lahtl  of  Cooperative  Au- 
diting Service,  of  the  "Smaby-Lahtl"  meas- 
uring rod  for  financial  and  operating  state- 
ments. The  system,  which  set  up  a  simpli- 
fied formula  for  determining  the  financial 
progress  and  welfare  of  a  cooperative  at- 
tracted nationwide  attention  In  cooperative 
accounting  circles. 

During  hte  career  he  served  in  many  civic 
and  businew  positions.  He  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Farm  Credit  Board  of  St.  Paul 
from  1963  to  1966  and  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  representative  on  the  Federal 
p«rm  Credit  Board  troax  1965  to  19«9. 

Mr  Smaby  served  as  a  director  and  as 
chairman  of  the  boftfd  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  USA.  a  director  of  the  Fund 
for  International  Cooperative  Development, 
a  trustee  at  the  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation, and  a  member  of  the  central  cotn- 
mlttee  of  the  IntemaUonal  Cooperative 
Alliance. 

la  November  1961  he  was  the  only  delegate 
from  a  mldwestern  cooperative  to  attend  the 
firet  mter-Amerlcan  conferenoe  <rf  coapvnr 
tlves  held  at  Bogota.  Colombia.  Out  of  that 
conference  grew  proposals  for  organizing  and 
expanding  cooperatives  In  Latin  Amerloa  to 
help  people  In  those  countries  Improve  their 
Uvlng  Btandardfl  and  rertot  the  advanoee  til 

communism.  ^ ^ 

A  taU  man— he  wae  6  fee*  4  inohee— with  a 
ready  smile  and  a  sincere  approach,  Mr. 
Smaby  was  known  nationally  and  Intema- 
tlonally  as  an  able  spokesman  for  ooopera- 
tlvee.  .         . 

He  was  a  leader  In  adopting  and  advooKt- 
ing  modem  buslneee  management  methods 
for  cooperatives.  He  also  Insisted  that  co- 
operatives work  hard  to  live  up  to  their 
reputation  as  people-minded  organlaatlona. 
He  hrtd  that  society  ae  a  whole,  not  the 
government,  gave  coop«ratlve«  the  license  t» 
operate  under  the  free  enterprise  system  and 


he  said  that  oooperaUves'  actions,  mere  than 
anything  else,  would  determine  eodety^  oon- 

tlntted  approval  and  rapport.  

•'Our  strength  cannot  reet  on  good 
merchandUUig  and  good  cost  control.  Aa  a 
cooperative,  our  strengtH  must  come  from 
living  right,  showing  aerrtce  and  Integrity 
that  gain  public  respect 'as  truly  serving  the 
public  Intereet,"  he  explained. 

He  enjoyed  sports  ol  aU  kinds,  eepeciaUy 
footbaU,  basketball  and  track,  and  he  found 

relaxation  in  fishing.  

A  long-time  member  of  the  Shakespeaie 
Club,  he  could  recite  passage*  from  Shake- 
speare or  Ibaen  or  the  Greek  classic  pUy- 
rlghts  with  the  same  ease  with  which  he 
analyzed  balance  sheet  figures. 

He  once  said  that  his  favorite  character 
was  Falstafl,  the  comlc-traglc  ^K^^^i^ 
Shakespearean  literature.  Not  Hamlet,  vrtto 
his  introspection  and  Irresolution,  but  Fal- 
staff,  gregarious  friend  of  the  human  race. 
who  spices  wisdom  with  wit  and  canrlee  the 
world's  burdens  with  a  bit  of  humor. 

FeUx  F.  Rondeau,  retired  president  of 
Mutual  Service  Insurance  Companies.  St. 
Paul  and  president  of  Service  Leasing  Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis,  knew  Mr.  Smaby  for 
38  years  and  was  one  of  his  very  closest 
friends.  ^  .,.    „  . 

Rondeau  described  Mr.  Smaby  aa  a  build- 
er of  cooperatives"  on  all  levels — local,  re- 
gional,  national   and   International. 

"If  there  Is  one  haUmark  of  his  beliefs  and 
dedication.  It  Is  the  cooperative  Idea  and  Its 
value  of  constant  grovirth  to  embrace  more 
and  more  cooperation  among  cooperatives," 
Rondeau  said  of  his  friend. 

"The  greatest  tribute  to  Art  Smaby  we 
could  possibly  make  would  be  to  advance 
that  kind  of  concept.  The  kind  of  concept 
that  means  vrorklng  for  something  that  la 
bigger  than  ourselvea,  bigger  than  any  one 
of  our  institutions." 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Smaby's  beUefs  m  de- 
veloping cooperatives,  memorials  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  Cooperative  League  Fund- 
Scholarship  Fund.  Checks  may  be  sent  to  the 
fund  at  1828  L  St.  N.W..  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20086. 

Mr  Smaby  Is  survived  by  his  widow  Alpha; 
three  daughters  Marlt  (Mrs.  Forrest  NowUn. 
Jr  )  of  St.  Paul,  Karlln  and  Jan,  both  of 
Minneapolis,  and  a  granddaughter.  Margaret 

Nowlln.  ^    o  _« 

A  memorial  service  was  held  at  Hope 
Luttieran  Church.  601  13th  Ave.  SJ:.,  Mln- 
neapoUs,  at  2  pjm.,  Wednesday,  Sept.  13. 

The  firm  Mt.  Smaby  headed.  Midland  Co- 
operatives, Incorporated,  la  a  broadly  diver- 
sified manufacturing  and  supply  cooperative 
serving  local  cooperatives  In  MUineaota,  Wla- 
consln.  Upper  Michigan,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota  and  Iowa. 


foUowlng    year    he    became    a    C"^^  f  * 
change  employe  upon  seoepttng  a  P?**  ^  ^^ 
company's  c»«Ut  department.  At  that  time, 
central  KxchMxge  was   but  a  fledgUng  co- 
operative, only  four  yesars  old. 

He  advanced  rapidly  wlthUi  the  oooapaay. 
becoming  assistani  credit  manager  In  1838, 
credit  manager  in  1961,  asslatant  general 
manager  In  1888  and  general  manager  in 
19S7.  In  1971.  the  title  of  the  office  waa  , 
cheaged  to  president  for  conalstency  with 

meet  other  buslneeaes.  «  .  ,nn 

Mr  Stelchen  waa  bom  and  ralaed  on  a  100 
acre  farm  near  Watertown,  South  Dakota. 
He  waa  educated  In  the  Watertown  school 
system.  Including  Its  business  coUege. 

Thoroughly  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
cooperative  bualneaa,  he  waa  a  leading  ex- 
ponent of  farmer  ownerahlp  of  farm  supply 
sources.  During  his  tenure.  Central  Exchange 
increaaed  Its  product  ime  to  more  than  23.000 
dlflerent  Items  and  enabled  farmers  to  be- 
come owners  of  a  fully  integrated  soxxroe  of 
supply  for  fertUlar  and  petroleum  com- 
modities. 

Central  Exchange  serves  a  ten -state  area, 
stretching  across  the  top  of  the  nation  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  West  Coast.  It  Is  owned 
by  the  more  than  1 ,000  local  cooperatives  It 
serves  and  their  cuatomera. 

In  addition  to  hla  duties  as  president  of 
Central  Exchange,  MT.  Stelchen  served  on 
the  boards  of  many  cooperative  organiza- 
tions and  was  a  director  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  In  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.C.  Active  In  Twm  Cities  organizations, 
he  waa  also  a  member  of  the  St.  Paul  Ath- 
letic Cltib,  Knlghta  of  Ctdumbua.  the  South 
St.  Paul  Rotary  Club  and  the  Southeast 
Metro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Stelchen  is  survived  by  hla  wife  Vlr- 
gUila;  two  sons.  John  T.  Frldley,  Mlnneaota. 
and  Nicholas,  South  St.  Paul;  three  daugh- 
ters. Mrs.  Kenneth  (Margaret)  Pederaon, 
NapervUle,  lUinols.  and  Mrs.  Michael  (Lynne) 
Lofthus  and  Mary  Jean  Stelchen,  both  of 
South  St.  Paul;  and  nine  grandchUdren. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Saturday  at  St. 
John  Vlanney  Chvu^di  in  South  St.  Paul. 
Interment  waa  In  Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 


Thomas  H.  Stkickbn 
Thomas  H.  Stelchen,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Farmers  Union  Central 
Exchange.  Inc.,  died  following  a  heart  at- 
tack Wednesday  evening,  August  30.  at  Di- 
vine Redeemer  Hospital  in  South  St.  Patil. 
Stricken  suddenly,  he  died  ahorUy  after  be- 
ing rushed  to  the  hospital.  He  was  60  years 
old.  . 

For  the  past  16  vews,  Mr.  Stelchen  served 
as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  regional  supply  cooperatives. 
He  was  oonaldered  one  of  the  ablest  coopera- 
tive administrators  in  the  land. 

Under  his  leadership  Central  Exchange 
sales  volume  grew  steadily  from  $76,790,000 
m  1957  to  more  than  $203  mUllon  last  year. 
Central  Exchange  Is  currently  ranked  460th 
among  the  500  largest  Industrial  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  by  Fortune  maga- 
zine and  is  the  third  largest  Industrial  com- 
pany headquartered  In  St.  Paul. 

Mr  Stelchen  began  hla  career  in  coopera- 
tives in  1936  when  he  was  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Farmers  Union  Cooperative  OU 
S)mpany  of  New  Richmond,  Wisconsin.  The 


MOBIL  OIL  CORP.  URGES  RETURN 
TO  BALANCE  IN  TRANSPORTA- 
TION PLANNING 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  a  former  member  of  the  highway 
lobby,  the  Mobil  OQ  Ctorp..  has  exhibited 
the  kind  of  candor  and  flexibility  that 
today's   conditions   require.   In  an  ad - 
vertifement  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  today.  MobU  urges  a  return  to 
balance  in  our  transportation  planning. 
They  recognize  that  so  long  as  we  spend 
70  percent  of  our  transportation  budget 
on  highways  and  only  5  percent  <hi  mass 
transit,  we  must  cwitlnue  to  ram  high- 
ways down  the  throats  of  cities  which 
do  not  need  them  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  desperate  for  better  mass  transit. 

I  wholeheartedly  commend  MobU  for 
Its  enilghtaied  attitude.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  as  we  approach  debate  on  the 
Kennedy-Welcker  and  Cooper-Muskle 
amendments  to  the  1972  highway  bill, 
the  other  members  of  the  highway 
lobby— the  construction  companies,  con- 
strucUon  unions.  State  highway  officials. 
oU  companies,  and  particularly  the  Amer- 
ican AutomobUe  Association— are  still 
Insistent  on  lining  their  own  pockets  with 
taxpayers'  money  while  continuing  to 
ignore  the  desperate  transportaUon 
nee(te  of  200  million  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  a»k  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  the  MobU  advertise- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  iu>  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Let's  End  thi  Highway  T»ust  Fund 
While  America  lna»  developed  a  superb 
highway  system  through  Highway  Trust 
*  F^lnd  revenues,  our  maaa  traxult  hae  slipped 
sadly.  We're  moving  people  better  by  car. 
but  people  who  try  to  get  from  one  place 
to  another  by  train,  bus.  or  subway  are 
agbtlng  a  losing  battle.  This,  in  turn,  rorces 
more  people  into  their  cars  and  onto  the 
highways.  And  this  puts  added  pressure  on 
even  to  the  beat  of  our  highways,  not  to  men- 
tion city  streets. 

F:.r  this  atid  other  reasons,  we've  been 
urging  publicly  that  Congress  get  moving 
with  a  national  program  to  improve  mass 
transit,  and  re-es&mlne  the  desirability  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  We  doubt  whether 
such  special  earmarlced  funds  represent 
sound  pubUc  policy.  Experts  in  public  h- 
n&nce  have  historically  opposed  trust-fund 
financing  becai.se  this  mechanism  mandates 
desUionmaklng  and  priority-setting  by  a 
bureaucracy  with  its  own  direction  and  mo- 
mentum, without  the  proper  annual  review 
of   proposed  expenditures. 

Some  i>eople  suggest  greater  diversion  of 
Highway  Trust  Fund  revenues  for  mass- 
transit  projects.  But  the  cost  of  truly  com- 
prehensive Improvements  In  all  forms  of 
mass  transit  will  far  exceed  the  revenues 
av.Ulable  from  the  Fund.  Robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  by  diverting  revenues  from  the 
Fund  will  ftlve  us  the  worst  of  both  worlds — 
poor  highways  and  jxsor  mass  transit.  We 
cannot  affcrd  either. 

Look  at  the  sorry  record  of  recent  years. 
Only  in  1970  did  Congress  appropriate  mass- 
transit  funds  on  a  scale  even  remotely  rec- 
ognizing the  need:  $3.1  billion  spread  over 
five  years,  or  an  average  of  $620  mllUon  a 
year  From  1984  through  1969,  a  total  of  only 
91  billion  was  spent  for  mass  transit.  The 
Highway  Trtist  Fund,  meanwhile,  generates 
revenues  of  abotit  $5.7  btUlon  a  year— or  five 
times  what  was  actually  spent  for  mass 
transit  over  .i  alx-vear  period. 

ThvM  the  problem,  largely  one  of  Imbal- 
ance. Is  that  hlghway-buUdlng  has  domi- 
nated federal  transportation  policy. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  the  formula  under 
which  the  federal  government  shares  rev- 
enues with  the  states  for  transportation. 
States  now  pay  only  10%  of  the  coat  of  high- 
ways under  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
But  the  states  have  to  pay  from  a  third  to 
a  half  of  the  cost  of  mass-transit  programs 
to  which  the  federal  i^orernment  contrib- 
utes. From  the  states'  viewpoint,  it's  Just 
plain  cheaper  to  ignore  mass  trtmslt  and 
simply  build  highways. 

But  the  need  for  Improved  mass  transit 
and  the  need  for  better  roads  amd  highways 
often  coincide:  Construction  of  special  ex- 
press lanes  for  buses  can  ease  commutation 
problems  and  unclog  other  highway  lanes 
for  faster  movement  of  peusenger  cars  and 
trucks. 

It  shouldn't  be  an  either/ or  situation. 
What's  ne«d»d  is  substantially  increased 
spending  by  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments for  construction  of  needed  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  all  kinds.  If  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  is  phased  out.  Congress  can 
make  appropriations  at  the  federal  level  for 
an  adequate.  Integrated  transportation 
system. 

Even  so.  we  don't  want  just  blindly  to 
build  more  of  what  we  have  had  for  the 
past  50  years.  We  must  Innovate,  and  we 
must  look  ahead  as  far  as  advanced  tech- 
nology can  take  us  In  meeting  both  present 
and  future  transportation  needs. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  can  be 
achieved  only  through  a  National  Master 
Transportation  Program,  financed  both  by 
existing   gasoline  taxes  that  would  go  Into 


the  ganaral  coffers  and  by  annual  appropria- 
tions large  enough  to  do  the  Job.  A  sound 
flrst  step  would  be  to  end  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
EXTRADITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  criticisms  repeatedly  advanced 
against  the  Gienocide  Convention  is  that 
it  would  subject  American  citizens  to 
extradition  outside  the  United  States  for 
trial  on  charges  against  acts  committed 
within  the  United  States.  I  have  received 
numerous  letters  from  persons  opposed 
to  the  treaty  who  hold  the  extreme  posi- 
tion that  this  treaty  would  result  in  in- 
dividuals being  extradited  to  Moscow  for 
trial  and  sentenced  to  forced  labor  in 
Siberia. 

Mr.  President,  such  concerns  are 
grounded  upon  absolutely  no  factual 
basis.  Article  VII  of  the  convention 
which  deals  with  extradition  does  not 
constitute  an  extradition  treaty  in  it- 
self. Rather,  it  obligates  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  grant  extradition  in  ac- 
cordance with  thetr  already  existing 
laws  and  treaties.  No  U.S.  law  and  no 
extradition  treaty  in  force  covers  geno- 
cide at  this  time. 

The  charge  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention could  result  in  extradition  of 
American  citizens  for  trial  in  foreign 
courts  without  the  protection  of  U.S. 
constitutional  guarantees  is  equally 
groundless.  Ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  merely  opais  the  way  for 
adding  one  more  crime — genocide — to 
the  list  of  crimes  for  which  Americans 
may  be  extradited  under  existing  trea- 
ties. Such  treaties  are  carefully  worded 
to  be  as  explicit  as  rossifcle  about  the 
definition  of  all  crimes  included  and  the 
procedure  for  extradition.  No  general 
sweeping  accusation  is  sufBcient. 

At  the  present  time  genocide  trials 
must  take  place  in  the  "territory  in 
which  the  act  was  committed" — subject 
to  extradition  treaties — simply  because 
an  international  penal  tribunal  does  not 
exi.st.  The  World  Court  le  not  empowered 
to  decide  guilt  or  innocence  in  genocide 
cases:  its  power  is  strictly  limited  to 
que.stions  of  interpretation  only.  Any 
implication  to  the  contrarj-  is  obviously 
a  distortion  of  the  actual  provisions  of 
the  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
I  urge  Senate  ratification  of  this  im- 
portant document  before  the  end  of  the 
current  session. 


STAMPING  OUT  POOR  MAIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
im;inunous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Stamping  Out  Poor  Mail  Service," 
published  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
September  10,  1972,  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stamping    Out    Poor    MaH,    Service 
(By  Cary  Schneider) 

AlttT  13  months  in  operation,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  effort  to  erase  the  old 


Poet  Office  Department's  pony  express  imate 
and  institute  corporate  management  t«A. 
nlques  Is  showing  promising  results. 

Faced  with  public  opposition  to  further 
rate  increases  and  the  growing  popularity  of 
private  mall  businesses,  the  fledgling  agaacy 
has  begun  a  campaign  to  cut  costs,  Increase 
the  productivity  of  Its  workers,  and  uW- 
mately  Improve  Its  service. 

Last  week  Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Tflesscu 
announced  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Postal  Service's  cost  control  measures  had 
prevented  an  anticipated  one  cent  an  ounce 
increase  In  first  class  mall  rates  next  year. 

The  most  visible  aspect  of  the  agencyg 
austerity  program  has  been  Its  freeae  on 
hiring  of  new  employes.  The  Chicago  Post 
Office,  the  nation's  largest,  has  reduced  Its 
workUig  staff  from  28.000  la  1968  to  33,000 
this  year. 

Despite  the  cuts,  the  post  office  continues 
to  handle  its  normal  rate  of  11  million  pieces 
a  day. 

The  Postal  Service  hsis  set  goals  guarantee- 
ing first -day  delivery  of  letters  air  mailed  be- 
fore 4  p.m.  In  spteclal  white-topped  airmail 
boxes  to  major  cities  within  600  miles  of 
Chicago,  and  second-day  delivery  to  all  other 
major  cities. 

Post  office  tests  In  Chicago  have  shows  a 
95  per  cent  level  of  success  In  meeting  these 
standards. 

However,  a  test  sampling  of  this  service  by 
Chicago  today  showed  mixed  results. 

Of  eight  letters  air  mailed  according  to 
Postal  Service  standards  to  cities  virithln  600 
miles  of  Chicago,  only  two  were  received  at 
the  one-day  delivery  goal. 

One  letter  to  Milwaukee,  only  90  miles 
away,  took  two  days  for  delivery,  and  an- 
other crept  to  Detroit  In  three  days. 

Deliveries  to  cities  outside  the  600  mile 
range  were  successful  with  eight  of  nine 
letters  delivered  by  the  second  day.  In  fact. 
one  letter  to  Salt  Lake  City.  1.664  miles  from 
Chicago,  was  delivered  one  day  earlier.  Only 
a  letter  to  Denver  was  late. 

Generally,  poor  service  can  be  attributed 
to  Inadequate  postal  facilities  at  airports, 
traffic  congestion  within  a  particular  city, 
and  a  lack  of  automated  equipment  within 
post  offices. 

Oreatly  aiding  the  malls  have  been  the 
use  of  automatic  canceling  and  sorting  de- 
vices. Optical  character  readers,  which 
sp>eedlly  process  bulk  business  mall,  have 
been  added  to  post  offices  la  many  cities  In- 
cluding Chicago 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  device  aiding 
maU  service  for  both  business  and  Individ- 
uals has  been  the  Zip  Code.  The  sorting  sys- 
tem whose  code  tella  a  postal  worker  exactly 
how  to  route  a  letter  Is  esesntlal  for  use 
with  new  postal  equipment.  Unfortunately 
28  per  cent  of  all  private  letters  and  7.8 
billion  pieces  of  business  nsatl  do  not  carry 
the  Zip  Code. 

The  telephone  book  contains  a  Zip  Code 
guide  for  Chicago  and  many  cities  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  Other  ZId  Code  Information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  post  office. 

MaU  within  Chicago  and  adjacent  areas 
runs  at  below  or  Just  at  96  per  cent  for  nest 
day  deliveries,  postal  officials  said, 

A  few  years  ago  the  delivery  rate  In  the 
city  had  hovered  around  the  90  per  cent,  said 
R.  C.  King,  a  postal  stipervlsor  at  the  central 
post  office. 

"The  primary  change  has  been  the  major 
emphasis  on  service,  tightening  up  sched- 
ules and  setting  production  guidelines." 
King  said. 

Machines  such  as  the  automatic  sorters 
have  been  around  for  a  few  years.  King 
said,  but  only  now  are  they  being  used 
efficiently. 

"Our  goal  la  3.600  pieces  per  hour."  pro- 
claimed a  sign  over  the  automatic  sorter.  It 
Is  manned  by  a  large  number  of  deaf  mutes, 
whose  digital  dexterity  and  compatibility 
with  the  noise  of  the  fioor  makes  them 
excellent  workers. 
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A.  more  machines  replaced  the  old  hand 
JSn^  Unique.  stUl  used  In  peak  maU- 
S^u«!^he  post  office  had  taken  on  a 
rJL  oppressive  factory  atmosphere. 
"^iSSTother  unionized  assembly  line  work- 
«,  Jrt^vances  over  safety  conditions,  poor 
ShtlS  unavauablllty  of  food,  Inadequa^ 
^tlng  and  lac"  °'  '^^'^  conditioning  could 
5^  ^easily  settled  In  the  old  Post  Office 

^'S^i^  from  some  of  the  constrictions 
„f  tSe  civil  service  and  obUgated  by  a  con- 
nJt  with  postal  unions,  steps  are  being 
Xi  to  m^e  post  office  Jobs  more  attrac- 

"'*We've  gotten  down  to  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals "said  carl  Carlson,  employee-rela- 
T  Tfan^er  who  joined  the  Postal  Service 
"Tear  agTaftefwoJklng  for  Dow  Chemical 
*,r  &rneral  Motors.  "Conditions  have 
mwkedly  improved.  Were  adopting  a  private 

^A^LntSonce  running  at  14  per  cent 

^^^^rs'Se!^---  Who  in  the  past  were 
aloof  from  their  workers,  are  now  required  to 
rtsTt  with  the  employes  to  discuss  problems. 
B^des  better  working  conditions  the  de- 
nressed  economy  has  given  a  post  office  job 
t^av  glamor  of  stability.  An  employee 
knows  he  cannot  be  laid  off  and  that  the 
Postal  Service  vAW  not  disappear. 
^ese  factors  have  certainly  been  promi- 
nent to  the  increase  In  production  which  has 
^nlTom  handling  850  weighted  pieces  of 
^per  hour  In  1971  to  almost  a  thousand 

'''corsumer  services  also  are  being  Improved^ 
Many  post  office  lobbies  a"*^  ba'^'^S  ^.h^^ 
^Lleum  motif  ^«Pl^««<l^ ''yj /^^1f 
decor.  Counter  service,  which  used  to  be  di- 
vided into  specialties,  such  as  stamps.  par«^ 
pSTand  money  orders,  wUl  have  shared 
functions  so  lines  can  move  smoothly. 

comer  mailboxes  which  do  not  Produce 
enough  mail  are  being  eliminated  a^d  re- 
placed by  mailing  areas  in  Bbopplng  centare, 
most  of  which  contain  stamp  vending  ma- 

•^^her  services  ^^'^^  ^"^'''^''^"''1^^ 
Umes  include  two  new  devices  both  geared 
toward  businesses  which  supply  86  per  cent 
of  the  daily  maU  load.  w*i»tern 

MaUgram  was  developed  ^^^^*^^^^ 
union.  A  message  can  be  sent  over  the  We^- 
em  Union  wire  to  a  poet  office  from  18  clues. 
After  being  received,  the  l"^"^:  *^'°^I*^^" 
bles  a  telegram.  Is  delivered  by  a  postman, 

usually  the  next  day.  Trvr^rMs 

The  Postal  Service  also  offers  an  Express 
MaU  Service  which  includes  a  ^nwney  b^^ 
guarantee  If  next  day  delivery  is  ^±^^^ 
The  service  operates  between  businesses,  post 
offices  and  airports  in  34  cities. 

The  Postal  Service  also  offers  a  s^^^J'^y  de- 
vice called  Controlpak  for  "-^^"..^^  "•^^ 
cards  and  other  valuable  items.  It-^a*  "« 
wrted  and  sealed  into  a  plastic  container 
S  is  delivered  to  a  local  Postniaster  or  su- 
perviaor  who  opens  the  packet  and  check*  the 

**An  elJerlmenUil  facsimile  mall  «»rvlce  has 
been  instituted  between  New  York  "id  Wash- 
ington. Transmission  over  telephone  wires  of 
liters,  charts,  drawings,  and  blueprmu  wUl 
provide  reproductions  at  the  receiving  end 
which  canbe  delivered  within  four  hours  by 

letter  carrier.  tj^»-+.i 

Businesses  like  the  Independent  Poetal 
Service  of  America,  United  Parcel  8*'^ Ice  the 
various  air  freight  operaUons  li*'«  V^''*^ 
away  work  from  the  go^*'-^^''^*'  ^il^,^! 
Postal  Service  appears  determined  to  retrieve 

It 

"I  think  It's  important  that  all  ot  us  un- 
derstand that  we're  playing  for  keeps,  that 
we  do  have  competition,  and  that  o^ J<>*f 
and  careers  are  at  stake,"  Klassen  told  his 
managers. 

"All  of  us  must  understand  that  the  sur- 
vival of  the  U.8.  Postal  Service  depends  upon 


evervone  giving  service,"  he  said.  "Service  Is 
the  only  thing  we  have  to  Ball. 


Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  Pr«i«i«?V^M-^^ 
islng  results  being  achieved  byUxe  Port 
Office  under  the  direction  of  Postmaster 
General  E.  T.  Klassen  are  to  be  com- 
mended. Many  P~blems  re^  but 
Postmaster  Klassen's  motto.  'Service  is 
the  only  thing  we  have  to  sell '  Is  gnA- 
tSiiy  r«u:hing  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  postal  employees.  New  machinery  is 
replacing  old  handsortlng  technlQU^  and 
Stte5  working  condiUons  are  betog 
achieved.  Employee-management  rela- 
tionships  are   hopefully   improving,   as 

''^commend  the  Postal  Service  on  its 
achievements  which  have  resulted  In 
cancellation  of  the  request  l^^Jf".^- 
crease  in  first-class  postage.  I  urge  that 
evIS  effort  be  made  to  take  similar  ac- 
Uon  with  respect  to  scheduled  s^nd 
class  maU  rate  increase  P«>P°^;;^j? 
would  be  even  more  damaging  if  ^f  Pres- 
ent projected  rates  are  put  toto  feet  We 

have   already   lo^^   s«Xf^„  °Sl^tS 
weeklv  magazines.  Look  and  the  Seiur 
5^  Evenmg  Post  to  mention  only  twa 
as  a  result  of  skyrocketing  costs,  and  the 
SiLe  of  other  periodicals  upon  which 
we  are  so  dependent  to  maintain  an  en- 
Ughtened  citizenry,  could  be  disastrous  I 
commend  the  Postal  Service  on  its ^- 
complishments,    and   Particularly    Post 
master  General  Klassen.  on  the  battle 
won  to  date.  The  war  agamst  mefflciaicy 
Sg  costs,  and  ever-increasmg  postal 
rates  can  and  must  be  won. 


In  fact,  no  committee  report  was  is- 
sued and  the  analysis  done  -by  Pro'ffp;; 
Bohl  did  not  presume  to  speak  for  the 
committee.  Instead,  a*  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  released  a  vohime  of  study 
paSS  analyzing  various  intemaUo^ 
subddies.  including  ^^^J^^^^ 
analysis  of  the  Exlmbank.  Pur^e™?^; 
both  the  letter  of  transmittal  conveytog 
the  study  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  press  release  of  tue 
study  to  the  pubUc.  contained  the  foUow- 
ing  caveat:  

The  views  expresswl  in  these  P»P«7  ?« 
not  neceasartly  represent  ^l»%7i*:^„^J^ 
memben.  of  the  commlttw  or  the  cominltt4»e 

staff. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  STUDY  STANDS 
ON  OWN  FEET 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  ^Economic  Com- 
mittee I  released  a  volume  of  studies 
Sailing     certain     International     sub- 

sidtis  on  June  11,  lJ^;',^"'=l^'JS''-Ex^rt 
by  Prof.  Douglas  Bohl  entitled  Export 
Oredlt  subsidies  and  U.S.  Exports:  An 
AiSysis  of  the  U.S.  Exlmbank/'  This 
volume  is  part  of  a  series  o/  about  40 
background  studies  done  in  an  efforts 
improve  the  committee's  and  Congress 
understanding  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  subsidies. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  pleased  at  the  favorable  response 
Sl  series  has  received  from  Member  of 
congress,  the  press,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic  With  Federal  subsidies  now  costing 
over  $63  bUUon  a  year,  many  of  which 
have  been  in  existence  but  unreviewed 
?or  years,  most  interested  Parties  have 
been  delighted  that  someone  has  flnaUy 
decided  to  study  the  many  ways  that  the 
S^Jemment  can  alter  private  market 
incentives.  The  enthusiasm  of  many  has 
no  doubt  been  stimulated  because  Uncle 
Sam  is  going  broke  with  $30  bUllon  plus 
annual  deficits. 

Today,  however,  I  want  to  respond  to 
some  criticism  from  the  distingui^ed 
Snator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spahkicm*)  . 
With  reference  to  Professor  Bohl's  sUidy 
of  the  Exlmbank,  Senator  Spabdcan 
made  the  following  statement  on  Sep- 
tember 5  In  the  R«cord:  ,^.„»^ 
iwL  gn*Uy  dUturb«l  when  I  learn^ 
that^e  ^ri  presumed  to  repreeent  the 
t^hliiking  of  the  f  uU  commltta*. 


The  Jomt  Economic  Committee  ha«.  *« 
my  knowledge,  never  released  a  commit- 
tee report  that  was  not  f  uUy  c«>rdto»t^ 
with  the  members  of  the  commltteeor 
the  appropriate  subcoonmittee.  The 
chairman  of  the  JEC  does  from  time  to 
time,  release  studies  that  hopefully  shed 
light  on  many  of  the  policy  issues  t^e 
committee  members  must  consider  The 
Bohl  analysis  was  such  a  study.  Ita  re- 
lease did  not  violate  committee  pro- 
cedure. ,  ,     .v,„ 

As   to   the   substantive   issue   of   the 
quaUty  of  Professor  Bohis  study,  it  is 
a  useful  analysis  that  takes  a  hard  look 
at   what    the    Exlmbank    accomplishes. 
Employmg  economic  and  statistical  anal- 
ysis it  systematicaUy  examine*  the  ob- 
jectives and  effects  of  Exlmbank  subsi- 
dies to  see  if  they  accomplish  anything 
that  serves  the  pubUc  interest.  For  years 
I  have  attempted  to  get  the  Exlmbank 
to  do  the  same  kind  of  study,  but  have 
met  with  no  success.  Rather  than  do  an 
analysis,  the  Exlmbank  has  simply  cited 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  subsidies  of  those 
subsidized   as   evidence   of   accomplish- 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Bohl  study  has  motivated  the  Exlmbank 
to  commission  Dr.  Howard  8.  Wquet  to 
also  analyze  what  the  Exlmbank  ac- 
complishes. I  will  carefully  review  Dr. 
Piquet's  work  to  determine  what  it  con- 
tributes to  our  understanding  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Exlmbank. 

Given  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bohl's  evalu- 
ation of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Etlm- 
bank  Is  quite  unenthuslastic.  whUe  Dr. 
Piquet's  is  a  glowmg  reafBrmatton  that 
Exlmbank  is  dotog  a  great  Job.  I  wiU  aleo 
do  what  I  can  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  develop  addlUonal  analyses  of 

the  Bank.  ..,.*_    ,^f„ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 

to  Senator  Sparkuan  explaining  thaie 

matters  and  the  press  release  of  the  study 

be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cow>. 

as  follows:  

Joint  Economic  CouMrrm. 
Waahington.  D.C.,  SeptemX>er  13.  1972. 

Hon.   JOKN   SPABltlftAN, 

UJS.  Senate, 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

DE4K  JOHN  I  want  to  clear  up  •^='»«- 
understandlng  about  the  <^l^^f-^*^^^ 
der  which  the  Joint  Economic  Commit^ 
r^ntlv  released  a  study  by  Professor  Doug- 
^E  Bohl^led  "Export  Credit  Subsidies 
and  U.8.  Exports  "  In  a  ^epf  mb«r  6  sta^- 
numt  for  the  R*cord.  you  sald^  I  was  gre^l^ 
disturbed    when   I    learned   that   the   report 
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praaumed  to  represent  the  thinking  of  tbe 
full  Committee." 

In  f»ct.  no  Committee  report  was  Ueued 
and  the  analysis  done  by  Professor  Bohl  did 
not  presume  to  spsak  for  the  Committee. 
Instead,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commntee,  I 
released  a  volume  of  study  papers  analyzing 
various  international  subsidies,  including 
Professor  Bohl's  analysts  of  the  Kxlmbank. 
Moreover,  both  the  letter  of  transmittal  con- 
veying the  study  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  press  release  of  the  study  to 
the  public,  contained  the  following  caveat: 
"The  views  expressed  In  these  papers  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  Committee  or  the  Committee 
staff." 

On  the  substantive  Issue  of  the  quality  of 
Professor  Bohl's  study,  I  would  only  say  that 
It  Is  a  useful  analysis  that  lakes  a  hard  look 
at  what  the  Exlmbank  accomplishes.  Em- 
ploying economic  and  statistical  analysis.  It 
systematically  examines  the  objectlres  and 
effects  of  Exlmbank  subsidies  to  see  If  they 
accomplish  anything  that  serves  the  public 
Interest.  Por  years  I  have  attempted  to  get 
the  Bxlmbank  to  do  the  same  kind  of  study 
but  have  met  with  no  success.  Rather  than 
do  an  analysis,  the  Exlmbank  has  simply 
cited  the  enthusiasms  of  those  subsidized  as 
evidence  of  accomplishment. 

I  am  therefore  quite  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Bohl  study  has  motivated  the  Exlmbank  to 
commission  Dr.  Howard  Piquet  to  also  ana- 
lyze what  the  Exlmbank  accomplishes.  I  will 
carefully  review  Dr.  Piquet's  work  to  deter- 
mine what  It  contributes  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Exlmbank.  I 
will  also  do  what  I  can.  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  to  continue  to 
develop  other  analyses  that  certainly  evaluate 
'  the  true  economic  benefits  and  costs  of  this 
and  other  Federal  subsidy  progranu. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WtLX,IAM  Proxmisz, 

Chairman. 


House  h&s  made  a  credible  record  in  this 
area  by  passing  a  welfare  reform  bill 
twice.  But  the  Senate  has  not  taken  fi- 
nal action  on  welfare,  although  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  has 
striven  hard  for  solutions. 

Revenue  sharing  as  an  Idea  has  been 
around  since  the  mld-1960's  and  we  have 
just  voted  on  this  Important  bill  In  the 
Senate.  Something  the  President  has 
been  trying  to  get  us  to  do  since  1969. 

Improving  our  health-care  system  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  along  the  lines 
discussed  by  the  President  and  others 
has  yet  to  be  considered  in  other  than 
the  most  fragmentary  fashion. 

With  respect  to  the  environment,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield's  assertions  do  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  received 
31  environmental  bills  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  has  only  brought  six  of  these 
to  a  final  vote. 

Finally,  none  of  the  proposals  for 
streamlining  the  Federal  bureaucrsuiy 
have  yet  to  emerge  from  congressional 
committees  for  a  final  vote. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  Congress  can 
hardly  be  proud. 


LEGISLATTVB  PROGRESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier  the 
distinguished  majority  lecwler  said  Pres- 
idoit  Nixon  and  members  of  his  staff 
were  wrong  in  faulting  Congress  for 
failure  to  pass  priority  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  some  critics  would  have 
you  believe  that  it  is  the  administration 
rather  than  Congress  which  has  failed  to 
bring  about  legislative  cu:tlon  in  a  num- 
ber of  key  areas.  Recognizing  the  Presi- 
dent's very  limited  responsibility  for 
what  happens  on  Capitol  HiU,  it  might 
be  instructive  to  review  the  progress  of 
the  six  major  items  which  the  President 
asked  the  Congress  to  vote  on  in  his  1971 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  first  of  the  six  items  was  a  full 
emplojrment  economy.  Here.  Congress 
has  its  best  and  its  worst  showing.  Con- 
gress csm  legitimately  claim  credit  for 
having  provided  stcmdby  wage/price  con- 
trol authority  which  I  notice  Senator 
McOovERN  wants  to  eliminate — and  it 
acted  promptly  on  the  President's  1971 
tax  reform  recommendations  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
record  of  Congress  in  increasing  spend- 
ing $4  billion  over  that  requested  by  the 
{utminlstratlon  may  well  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  inflationary  problems  which 
the  country  has  experienced. 

The  second  item  was  welfare  reform. 
Here  the  Nation  has  been  waiting  at  least 
since  1969  when  the  President  initially 
made  his  welfare  reform  proposals.  "Ilie 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  11.  1972.  President  Thieu  told  an 
audience  in  Quinhon,  South  Vietnam, 
that— 

(0)ur  Oovernment  has  allowed  us  to  en- 
Joy  too  much  democracy  too  soon. 

Eleven  days  later,  the  Saigon  regime 
addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of  "too 
much  democracy"  by  issuing  an  execu- 
tive decree  abolishing  popular  election  of 
officials  in  South  Vietnam's  10,775  ham- 
lets. Henceforth  those  officials  will  be 
appointed  by  province  chiefs  who  in  turn 
are  appointed  by  General  Thieu, 

The  man  whose  claim  to  the  presidency 
of  South  Vietnam  rests  on  a  rigged,  one- 
man  election  has  extended  the  tentacles 
of  totalitarian  rule  into  every  comer  of 
his  beleaguered  land. 

What  justification  has  been  forward 
for  this  brazen  move  to  strip  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  of  their  right  to  vote? 
The  Saigon  regime  has  apparently  of- 
fered none.  Instead,  the  Department  of 
State  undertook  to  explain  away  the  de- 
cree as  a  temporary  expedient  occa- 
sioned by  the  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive. This  was  the  position  taken  by 
State  Department  spokesman  Charles 
Bray  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  a 
September  7,  1972.  new  conference. 

Mr.  President,  every  tyrant  invokes  the 
doctrine  of  necessity  to  justify  his  re- 
pressive actions.  I  do  not  think  the  State 
Department  is  so  naive  as  to  believe  the 
decree  is  temporary — particularly  in  the 
light  of  published  reports  that  it  received 
intelligence  dispatches  indicating  that 
prior  to  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
Thieu  planned  to  abolish  hamlet  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  abolition  of  hamlet 
elections  coupled  with  other  recent 
events  including  Thieu's  efforts  to  emas- 
culate the  National  Assembly  and  rule  by 
decree.  Thieu's  arrest  and  persecution  of 
his  non-Communist  opponents,  and 
Thieu's  muzallng  of  the  press,  present  us 


with  a  clear  and  stark  choice:  will  w« 
help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  achieve 
a  measure  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation, or  will  we  aid  and  abet  a  military 
dictator  In  his  efforts  to  demolish  even 
the  rudiments  of  self-government? 

The  administration  has  again  chosen 
to  back  its  client  in  direct  contravention 
of  our  stated  policy  and  its  only  justifica- 
tion for  the  war:  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  When  we 
thus  aline  ourselves  with  the  petty 
tyrants  of  the  world,  we  subvert  our  own 
purposes — and  our  own  best  ideals.  We 
deflate  the  hopes  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  beings  who  yearn  to  be  free 
and  live  in  peace. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  a  regime 
we  put  in  power  destroys  the  liberties  we 
say  we  are  trying  to  safeguard.  For  that 
reason.  I  and  11  of  my  colleagues  have 
today  written  the  President  to  express 
our  concern  and  urge  that  the  United 
States  use  all  available  leverage  to  re- 
scind the  decree  of  August  22.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  our 
letter,  a  portion  of  the  transcript  of  Mr. 
Bray's  news  conference,  and  several  news 
stories  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skptentber  14,  1972. 
Ths  Prbsident, 
The  White  House. 
WaahiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Prcsidxnt;  We  write  to  express 
our  concern  about  the  Executive  Decree  is- 
sued by  the  Saigon  regime  on  August  22, 
1972.  That  Decree  abolishes  popular  elections 
of  local  officials  In  South  Vietnam's  10.775 
hamlets  and  provides  that  henceforth  such 
officials  shall  be  appointed  by  province  chiefs 
who  are  In  turn  appointed  by  President 
Thieu. 

The  Decree  represents  yet  another  Illicit 
step  toward  consolidation  of  power  In  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  popular  will.  The  abo- 
lition of  hamlet  elections,  ooupled  with  other 
recent  Thieu  actions  such  as  the  rigged  Pres- 
idential election  of  1971,  press  censorship, 
political  arrests  and  rule  by  decree,  make  it 
cleair  that  the  longer  we  fight  to  preserve  the 
difference  between  a  "free"  South  Vietnam 
and  a  "totalitarian"  North  Vietnam,  the  less 
of  a  difference  there  Is  to  preserve.  In  Its 
repression  of  peaceful  dissent,  its  aversion  to 
popular  self-government.  Its  expansion  of 
military  influences  into  aU  aspects  of  civil- 
ian life,  the  Thieu  regime  continues  to  ob- 
struct the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

We  reject  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  State,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Bray  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1972.  that  the  abolition  of  hamlet  elec- 
tions is  an  internal  matter  for  which  the 
United  States  bears  no  pespKjnsibUity  The 
stated  purpose  of  our  Involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  to  protect  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination tor  the  people  of  that  nation.  Be- 
cause Mr.  Thieu's  Decree  frustrates  that  pur- 
pose, it  is  not  an  "Internal  matter"  which  the 
United  States  can  Ignore. 

Rather  than  denouncing  Mr.  Thieu's  fla- 
grant usurpation  of  individual  liberties,  the 
Department  of  State  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain away  the  Decree  as  a  temporary  exi)e- 
dlent  occasioned  by  the  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive. By  thus  acting  as  an  apologist  for 
the  repressive  acts  of  a  totalitarian  regime, 
the  United  States  turns  Its  back  on  Its  own 
ideals  and  further  degraxies  Itself  In  the  eyes 
of  world  opinion. 

UJ3.  support  for  the  totalitarian  actions  of 
the  Thieu  regime  points  up  the  tragic  Irony 


*  „nr  Vietnam  poUcy :  both  the  Hanoi  regime 
IS  t^  ^oriovemmant   are  acting,*^ 
^^Jaion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  pe^le  s 
^to  govern  themselves,  yet  w.  bomb  the 
ojTand  subsidize  the  other. 
>or  aU  of  these  reasons  we  urge  yo«  ^  If" 
^ft  public  statement  dlsapprovmg  the  De- 
!!1  abolishing  hamlet  elections  and  to  use 
STavallftble  leverage  to  nacind  the  Decree. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  in.  Birch  Bayh,  Daniel 
K    inouye,  Prank   Church,  PhUlp   A. 
Hart.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Alan  Cranston, 
John  V.  Tunney,  Edmund  S.  Muakle. 
Stuart     Symington.     Claiborne     PeU. 
Frank  E.  Moss. 


EXCESPT  FROM  News  Conterence  of  Cha»us 
BlAT,  DlPAaTMKNT  OF  STATI.  SKPTEMBD  7. 
1972 

Q  Charles,  there's  a  report  In  the  Times 
this"  morning  from  Saigon  which  sUtes  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  has  dls- 
oenaed  entirely  with  the  process  of  elections 
at  the  hamlet  level  In  a  general  elimination 
o(  elections  In  the  South.  Vietnamese  sys- 
tem Does  this  accord  with  the  United  States 
viewpoint  concerning  the  development  of 
self-determination  in  South  Vietnam? 

A  Well,  this  decision  was  taken  entirely 
by  the  Vietnamese  Government.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  hamlet  elections  are  not  speclflcaUy 
provided  for  In  the  Constitution,  although 
those  at  the  village  level  and  province  level 
are  and.  as  I  understand  It,  are  not  affected 

I  suppose  one  must  assume  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  offensive  was  a  major  factor  In 
the  decision  taken.  The  North  Vietnamese 
are  using  not  only  what  I  suppose  you  would 
call  conventional  mUltary  forces  but  the 
whole  range  of  unconventional  warfare,  as 
the  story  Itself  noted.  And  I  assume  that.  In 
view  of  this  present  danger,  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  felt  constrained  to  do  what  they 
could  to  provide  stabUlty  at  the  extreme 
local  level  In  the  country. 

It  may  be.  as  we  hope  It  would,  that  when 
the  situation  Is  somewhat  more  normal  than 
it  has  been  In  recent  months  the  restrictions 
adopted  In  this  emergency  could  be  relaxed. 
I  don't  know  what  more  I  can  say,  Murrey. 
Q.  Tou  could  say  one  more  thing  If  you 
cai«  to.  Did  this  Government  have  advance 
notice  of  this? 
A  No,  we  were  not  consulted. 
Q.  Informed? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  but  I  cant  tell  you  off 
the  top  of  my  head.  Tad. 

Q.  Well.  I  believe  you  said  that  there  was 
no  change  In  the  elections  at  the  village 
and  province  level.  I  believe  the  story  does 
say  there  was  a  change  In  the  election  pro- 
oeduws  at  the  village  level.  th«t  the  order 
also  has  eliminated  many  of  the  elected 
offldals  at  the  village  level  which  the  United 
States  often  has  taken  pride  In  as  an  ele- 
ment of  democracy  in  South  Vietnamese  life. 
A  I  don't  know  that  we  can  flog  this  use- 
fully, Murrey.  As  I  said.  "a«  I  understand 
it  at  this  time."  and  that's  as  I  understand 
it.  I  think  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that 
South  Vietnamese  society  has  been  under 
extreme  pressure  in  recent  months. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  one  question  which  re- 
mains, at  least  In  my  mind.  Ambassador 
Porter  in  Paris  today,  I  understand,  in- 
formed the  North  Vietnamese  that  they  have 
already  lost  the  offensive.  If  this  Is  the  case, 

why.  In  yo\u-  judgment 

A  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  I'm  not  going  to  parse 
that  one. 

Q.  But,  Charlie,  if  you  are  explaining  It  in 
terms  of  this  extreme  preestire.  how  do  you 
reconcile  the  official  judgments  that  come 
out.  such  as  Tad  Just  alluded  to  today,  sug- 
gsstlng  that  the  communist  offeiaslve  bM 
sort  of  sputtered  out. 
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A.  It  h»»  not  be«n  suoowanil.  TbaX  is  not 
to  say  that  there  do  not  remain  eztnms 
prMStires  within  South  Vl»t-Kam  on  the 
social,  political,  mUltary  lafrartructtire.  I 
think  that  the  judgment  thsit  AmbMaador 
Porter  wa«  making  In  Parts  was  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  objective  has  not  been 
reached.  I  think  that  la  a  matter  ot  fact. 

Qi  In  what  way  doee  the  abandonment  of 
hamlet  elections  help  to  achieve  the  Amer- 
ican objectives? 

A.  1  am  Just  not  going  to  parse  this  any 

further. 
Q.  Another  subject? 
A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q,  Excuse  me,  before  we  go  on  to  the 
other  subject,  you  said,  OharUe,  that  thla 
decision  was  taken  entirely  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  Are  we  to  deduce 
from  that,  then,  that  there  Is  no  American 
influence  being  exerted  In  terms  of  what  has 
happened  or  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
terms  of  internal  politics  In  Sotith  Vietnam? 
A.  No  comment,  Ted.  I  must  say,  you  know. 
that  I  get  a  bit  impaUent  with  the  focus  of 
criticism  on  the  South  for  measures  they  are 
taking  in  the  wake  of  this  offensive  and  the 
absence  of  any  comparative  analysis  of  InsU- 
tutlons  in  the  North.  That's  all  I  have  to  say 
about  it. 

Q.  We  are  not  supporting  the  North,  are 
we?  Is  there  any  effort  by  the  Ambaseador 
in  Saigon  to  obtain  a  clarlfl-catlon  from  that 
Government? 

A.  I've  just  said  all  I  am  going  to  say  on 

the  subject,  Ted.  

Q.  Charles,  juBt  to  clarlly  a  question. 
Murrey's  question  was  whether  this  step 
was  in  aocord  with  the  V£.  viewpoint.  Now, 
you  have  given  what  you  iinderstand  to  be 
the   raUonale.  „     ^  ^  tv..* 

A.  And  I  said  at  the  close  of  that  that 
we  obviously  hoped  that  when  the  situ- 
ation  stabilized   Itself,   etc. 

Q  So  that  the  steps  are  not  as  permanent 

a  thmg  in  accord  with  the  U.S.  alms?  I'm 

trying  to  clarify  It.  ^.  ^ 

A.  Yes.  Ill  go  on  with  the  next  subject. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  S^t.  7.  19731 

Saigon  Dec«d8  End  or  Elections  on  HAiCLrr 

Levki. 

(By  Oralg  R.  Whitney) 

Saioon.  South  Vixtnam.  Sept.  6.— The 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  by  executive 
decree,  has  abolished  popular  democratic 
election  of  officials  at  the  most  basic  level- 
In  the  country's  ICTTS  hamlets. 

Under  the  new  system,  which  Is  going  Into 
effect  now  and  vsrlil  be  ccwaplete  within  two 
months,  nearly  aU  the  country's  administra- 
tive offlclalft— from  the  province  chiefs  down 
to  the  hamlet  level— wUl  be  appointed. 

The  decree  ends  six  years  of  popular  elec- 
tion at  the  grassroots  level  of  the  hamlets. 
It  was  Issued,  without  pubUclty,  on  Aug.  23 
by  Premier  Tran  Thlen  Khlem.  It  orders  the 
44  province  chiefs,  who  are  military  men  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  to 
reorganize  local  government  and  appoint  aU 
hamlet  officials  and  finish  the  job  In  two 
months.  

AmES    TO    BE  APPOrNTTD 

The  new  system  calls  for  either  two  or 
three  officials  In  each  hamlet,  depending  on 
Its  population.  They  are  the  average  Viet- 
namese citizens'  closest  contact  with  his 
government — the  men  he  complains  to,  goes 
to  when  he  needs  help,  or  hears  from  when 
the  Government  wants  to  enforce  its  laws. 

At  the  next  highest  level,  the  village— vU- 
lages  In  Vietnam  are  admlnlstraUve  group- 
ings of  hamlets,  not  villages  in  the  Ameri- 
can or  European  sense  of  the  word— vlUage 
chiefs  and  their  staffs  have  been  elected  by 
provision  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Constitu- 
tion But  now.  according  to  the  Premier's  de- 
cree their  deputies  and  stskffs  wlU  no  longer 
be  elected.  They,  too,  will  be  appointed  by 
the  province  chiefs. 


In  the  space  of  a  few  months — slnoePree-' 
Ident  Thieu  becan  rulings  by  decree  la 
June— he  has  centralleed  power  in  his  hands 
and  through  men  appointed  by  him  to  a  de- 
gree unknown  In  Vietnam  since  the  Ameri- 
cana came  hers  In  strength  in  the  nlneteen- 
slxtlee  and  gave  South  Vietnam  the  forme 
of  democratic  government  and  popular  elec- 
tions. ^. 
Slnoe  1967,  the  country  has  been  governed 
by  an  elected  President  and  a  two-chamber 
leglalatuxe.  Preeldent  Thieu,  who  ran  alone 
last  Oct.  3  and  won  94.3  per  cent  of  the  vote 
for  hlB  second  term,  controls  a  majority  of 
the  legislators  In  both  houses  but  has  been 
ruling  by  decree  slnoe  June  27.  On  that 
night  he  wrested  from  the  Senate  authority 
to  govern  by  flat  for  six  months  in  the  fields 
of  security,  defense,  economy  and  flnanoe. 

But  It  Is  clear,  from  this  latest  decree  as 
well  as  from  earlier  ones  by  President  Thieu 
that  placed  restrictions  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese press  and  stiffened  the  penalties  for 
common  crimes  and  for  dereliction  of  duty, 
that  the  forms  of  democratic  government,  are 
being  weakened  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Is  pulling  troops  out  and.  correspond- 
ingly, loelng  influence  here. 

SFKSCBXS  NOT  TaANSL.ATB> 

President  Thieu  has  been  saying  as  much 

in  recent  speeches,  which  his  Government 
has  not  been  translating  Into  English  or  dis- 
seminating to  the  foreign  press. 

Por  example,  on  Aug.  11,  in  a  speech  In 
QuUihon.  capital  of  Blnhdinh  Province  which 
the  United  States  Government  monitored 
and  then  translated  into  English  he  said: 

"I  have  never  denied  independence  and 
democracy.  As  Preeldent  of  South  Vietnam 
I  have  always  observed  democracy.  However, 
If  I  [may  speak  as]  a  cltlswn.  I  must  com- 
plain that  our  Government  has  aUowed  us 
to  enjoy  too  much  democracy  too  soon.  This 
Is  like — If  you  will  excuse  me  for  my  com- 
parison—a  smaU  baby  that  Is  given  an  over- 
dose of  medicine  or  lUte  a  weak  person  who 
takes  up  physical  exercise  so  that  his  health 
cannot  endure. 

•I  have  always  respected  the  people  s  demo- 
cratic rights  and  freedoms  as  baaloally  out- 
lined In  our  constitution.  However,  these 
rights  and  freedoms  must  be  properly  prac- 
ticed, such  as  simultaneously  respecting  the 
constitution  and  responding  to  the  demands 
of  our  nation." 


"W«    ASS    TOO    COMFIACINT" 

"The  Communists  try  to  infiltrate  our  an- 
ti-Communist political  parties,  which  are 
strong  and  which  they  cannot  topple."  Mr. 
Thieu  said.  '"The  Communists  try  to  in- 
filtrate our  antl-Oommunlst  religions  and 
our  political  parties.  The  Oommunlatt  are 
now  spending  money  buying  newsmen,  pub- 
lishing newspapers  and  taking  ad,vantags  of 
the  disorderly  and  broad  democracy  and 
freedom  In  the  south.  When  an  election  to 
held,  the  Communists  try  to  benefit  from 

It." 

In  a  key  pavage  he  told  his  audience  "Oar 
poUtlcal  parties  are  stlU  In  smaU  number  and 
are  not  united:  second,  we  are  too  compla- 
cent and  are  often  disunited,  and  third,  the 
most  Important  Is  our  disorderly  democracy. 
Our  democracy  presents  many  gaps." 

Mr.  Thieu  has  often  cited  the  extraordinary 
situation  created  by  the  Communist  offen- 
sive, which  l>egan  at  the  end  of  last  March, 
as  justification  for  restrictive  measures.  But 
the  move  to  abollBh  election  of  hanUet  of- 
ficials and  centralize  local  admlnUrtraUon 
under  the  appointed  province  chiefs  was  in 
preparation  even  before  the  offensive. 

An  American  Government  Interpretation 
of  the  Premier's  decree  says,  for  example. 
"These  changes  have  been  in  the  wind  for 
the  past  several  months"  and  were  noted  by 
the  Americans  In  reports  of  Feb.  38  and 
March  7. 

It  says,  of  the  effect  of  the  decree  on  the 
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only  loc»l  offlcl»l8  who  will  continue  to  be 
elected.  "The  village  chief,  though  rtlU  elect- 
ed wUl  be  in  »  much  lees  commanding  por- 
tion since  the  offlcUH  who  work  under  him 
wUl  now  be  appointed  by  the  provlnoe  chief." 
The  province  chiers  appointed  by  the 
president  are  military  men— u«ually  colo- 
nels—who owe  their  Jobs  to  Mr.  Thleu's  pa- 
tronage and  are  personally  loyal  to  him. 
Often  they  do  not  even  come  from  the  prov- 
ince* they  serve.  Last  year  Mr.  Thleu  said  he 
intended  to  gradually  put  into  effect  the 
popular  election  of  province  chiefs  beginning 
in  1973  but  this  has  not  happened. 

■'CCIDSUNM"    ALSO    ISStnSD 

Along  with  the  decree.  Premier  Khlem  alao 
issued  to  the  country's  province  chiefs  "gen- 
eral guidelines  for  the  explanation  and  im- 
plementation" of  It.  It  says.  In  the  American 
Government's  transUtlon,  "In  sum.  the  ad- 
ministration in  vlUages  and  hamleu  U  ad- 
vanced but  not  quite  adequate,  and  It  does 
not  satisfy  the  needs  ot  the  nation  In  the 
present  phase  of  the  struggle  against  the 
CommunUts.  ■ 

"You  must  use  your  authority  as  fixed  in 
Articles  3  and  6  of  the  new  decree  to  screen 
the  ranks  of  village  and  hamlet  officials  in- 
cluding hamlet  chiefs  because  now  they  will 
be  appointed  by  vou.  You  must  release  those 
who  are  unqualified,  negative,  or  who  have 
bad  behavior." 

EutcnoN  OF  OmciAi.s  at  the  Hamlet  Level 
"In  choosing  which  village  officials  and 
hamlet  chiefs  to  keep,"  the  Premier's  expla- 
nation says,  "you  have  to  consider  his  antl- 
Communlat  achievements,  services  and  train- 
ing courses  In  national  or  local  training  cen- 
ters. 

"Especially  to  cope  with  the  present  situa- 
tion if  localities  don't  have  enough  personnel 
and  there  are  no  clvUlan  candidates  after  the 
screening,  I  wUl  approve  the  use  of  popular 
forces,  regional  forces  (mUltla)  including 
lieutenant  officers,  in  the  village  and  hamlet 
administration." 

The  changes  Ui  the  vUlage  administra- 
tions—ther«  are  2,130  villages  In  South  Viet- 
nam— limit  the  number  of  officials  per  village 
to  a  maximum  of  eight.  Including  the  elected 
vUlage  chief. 

The  decree  also  provides  that,  where  there 
l3  a  police  station  In  a  vUlage,  the  police 
chief  will  assume  the  function  of  the  for- 
merly elected  deputy  village  chief  for  secu- 
rity, an  important  post  because  it  Includes 
such  powers  as  determining  who  in  the  vU- 
lage may  be  a  Communist  sympathizer  or 
a  member  of  the  Vletcong. 

The  Premier  drew  on  Article  70  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  his  autiiorlty  to  Issue  the  new 
decree.  It  provide  that  "the  organization  and 
regulation  of  local  administration  shall  be 
prescrlbad  by  law." 

Premier  Khlem's  explanation  to  his  prov- 
ince chiefs  says  that,  since  the  promulgation 
of  such  a  law  was  still  pending,  a  draft  hav- 
ing baen  sent  to  the  National  Assembly,  he 
was  now  Issuing  a  decree  superseding  the 
one  In  196«.  which  established  the  election 
of  hamlet  and  village  officers. 

The  Premier's  measure  goes  beyond  In- 
structions that  President  Thleu  Issued  to  the 
province  chiefs  &  few  weeks  ago.  Then  he 
told  them  that  they  oould  replace  elected 
vUlage  and  hamlet  chiefs  at  their  discretion. 
The  reason,  according  to  American  officials, 
was  the  discovery  during  the  offensive  this 
year  that  many  locally  elected  hamlet  chiefs 
were  In  fact  Communists,  who  voluntarUy 
provided  valuable  assistance  to  enemy  forces. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  8.  19721 

VtrtTB)  Statss  ADMrrs  Bi*i>  or  Vnrr  Hamlbt 

Vow 

(By  Stanley  Kamow^ 

The  Nixon  administration  has  confirmed 

with    apparent    embarrassment    that    South 


Vietnamese  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  has 
aboltahed  the  electoral  prooase  in  hu  coun- 
try's more  than  10.000  rural  hamleu. 

Reacting  to  the  Thleu  decision,  which  ef- 
fectively ends  six  years  of  democratic  activ- 
ity In  South  Vietnam's  lowest  administrative 
levels,  0.S.  Department  spokesman  Charles 
W  Bray  m  said  yesterday  that  the  United 
States  was  not  consulted  in  advance  about 
the  move.  He  added  that  the  US  government 
is  "not  responsible  for  the  Internal  affairs" 
of  foreign  states. 

But  another  U.a.  official,  who  declined  to 
be  identified,  described  the  degree  as  "a  step 
backward  in  terms  of  representative  institu- 
tions" in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Saigon  government's  decision,  which 
was  Issued  without  pubUclty  by  Premier  Tran 
Thlen  Khlem  on  Aug.  22  and  revealed  yester- 
day by  The  New  YorK  Times,  seemed  to  rebut 
assertions  by  Thleu  that  he  has  always  ob- 
served democracy." 

The  move  also  dealt  a  blow  to  contentions 
that  the  Thleu  regime  Is  encouraging  "self- 
determination"  whUe  the  Communist  threat- 
en totalitarian  rule. 

Bray  speculated  at  his  press  briefing  yes- 
terday that  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
against  the  south  was  "a  major  factor  in 
promoting  Thleu  to  put  an  end  to  hamlet 

election^..  " 

■■The  North  Vietnamese  are  using  a  whole 
range  of  unconvemtlonal  warfare  "  Bray  said. 
"I  assume  that  In  view  of  this  present  dan- 
ger thp  South  V!ptnr.me>=e  felt  constrained 
to  do  what  they  oould  to  provide  stability 
at  the  extreme  local  level  of  the  country." 
Bray  expressed  the  hope  that  "the  restric- 
tions adopted  in  this  emergency  could  be  re- 
laxed" when  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
is  "somewhat  more  normal." 

Other  U.S.  sources  voiced  the  belief  that 
Thleu  may  have  made  his  move  beca\ise  he 
anticipates  the  posslbUlty  of  a  cease-fire  and 
is  "trying  tc  put  himself  In  a  better  posi- 
tion." ,. 
While  acknowledging  that  the  decree  would 
tarnish  Thleu's  public  Image  Internationally, 
one  of  these  sources  suggested  that  condi- 
tions on  the  grotmd  inside  Vietnam  would 
probablv  not  change. 

The  source  explained  that  hamlet  chiefs  in 
areas  under  Saigon  government  control  have 
tended  to  be  elected  If  they  enjoy  the  favor 
of  senior  province  officials  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  popular  choice. 

Under  the  new  system  which  Is  going  Into 
effect,  nearly  all  of  South  Vietnam's  ad- 
ministrative officials  win  b?  appointed.  The 
decree  orders  the  country's  44  province  chiefs, 
all  of  whom  are  officers  responsible  directly  to 
Thleu.  to  reorganize  local  government  and 
appoint  hamlet  officials. 

Elections  will  no  longer  take  place  in  vU- 
lages.  which  are  groupings  of  hamlets.  VU- 
lage chiefs  were  formerly  elected  but.  like 
their  counterparts  at  the  hamlet  level,  they 
wUl  henceforth  be  appointed  by  province 
chiefs. 

"Thleu.  who  won  re-election  In  October  In 
an  uncontested  election,  has  been  ruling  by 
decree  since  June  27.  Within  recent  months, 
he  has  been  tightening  restrictions  on  press 
freedoms. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  while  denying 
that  he  is  seeking  to  stiffen  his  rule.  Thleu 
has  explained  that  South  Vietnam  cswinot  af- 
ford an  excess  of  democracy.  In  a  speech  de- 
livered on  Aug.  1 1  In  the  Blnhdlnh  province 
capital  ef  Qulnhon.  for  example,  he  said: 
"I  must  complain  that  our  government  has 
allowed  us  to  enjoy  too  much  democracy  too 
soon.  "This  is  like  a  small  baby  that  Is 

given  an  overdose  of  medicine  or  like  a  weak 
person  who  takes  up  phj-slcal  exercise  so  that 
his  health  cannot  endure." 

Thleu   went   on   to   argue   that   the   Com- 
munists were  infiltrating  South  Vietnamese 
political  parties,  religious  groups  and  news- 
papers. "When  an  election  is  held,"  he  added, 
"the  Communists  try  to  benefit  from  it." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8.  1972] 

VXvrMAMIZIMG    DBlCOaaACT 

The  abolition  of  popular  elections  In  SoutH 
Vietnam's  10.776  hamlets  by  the  stroke  of 
an  executive  order  from  Saigon  once  a^aln 
underscores  the  futiUty  of  the  war  and  the 
f atuotisnees — In  today's  contert — of  professed 
American  war  alms.  "The  blood  of  htmdreds 
of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  and  Americas 
soldiers  and  the  suffering  of  mUUons  of 
dvlllans  has  been  rationalized  by  lofty  com- 
mitments to  assure  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  the  right  to  democratic  self-govern- 
ment. In  explaining  his  war  policy.  President 
Nixon  has  Insisted  thait  when  the  United 
States  leaves  Vietnam,  it  must  be  '"In  a  way 
that  gives  the  South  Vietnamese  a  reason- 
able chance  to  survive  as  a  free  people." 

The  immediate  resiUt  erf  the  new  decree  U 
that  President  Thleu  wlU  determine  who  la 
to  be  in  charge  of  local  government,  from 
province  chiefs  to  the  officials  of  the  smallest 
village.  Tlie  extraordinary  lesson  In  democ- 
racy thus  continues.  President  Thleu,  hav- 
ing demonstrated  that  It  takes  only  one  can- 
dldate  to  stage  a  democratic  election,  has 
more  recently  Indicated  throtigh  stringent 
rules  controlling  the  jiress  that  in  his  version 
of  democracy  the  right  to  know  Is  as  unneces- 
sary as  free  political  choice— in  Saigon  no 
less  than  In  Hanoi. 

If  the  experiment  In  popular  government 
without  the  ballot  works  out  to  ^4r.  Thleu's 
satisfaction  In  the  local  communities,  he 
win  undoubtedly  "recommend"  It  for  the 
national  level  as  well,  further  ©mtUatlng  the 
democracy  to  the  North.  The  fact  that  the 
abolition  of  local  elections  In  the  South  is 
to  be  accompanied  within  two  months  Indi- 
cates that  Vletnamlzatlon  is  working  more 
smoothly  in  politics  than  in  defense. 
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WOMAN'S  SUFPTIAGE 

Mr.  GUBNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
giist  26,  the  National  Woman's  Party  held 
a  special  celebration  in  the  Capitol  to 
honor  Woman's  Suffrage  Day.  The  cere- 
mony included  memorial  tributes  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  Lucretta  Mott,  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

In  addition  to  commemorating  ratifi- 
cation of  the  19th  amendment,  this  cere- 
mony had  special  significance  in  view  of 
this  year's  congressional  passage  of  the 
equal    rights    amendment.    In    1923,   3 
vears    after    ratification    of    the    19th 
amendment,    the   equal   rights   amend- 
ment was  first  introduced  in  Congress. 
Now — ^nearly    50    years    later — we    are 
flnaUy    on    the    road    to    guaranteeing 
American  women  full  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  all  rights  and  privUeges  con- 
ferred by  our  laws  and  the  Constitution. 
As  a   strong  supporter  of  the  equal 
rights  movement,  I  am  ^ad  to  see  that 
20  States  have  already  ratified  this  Im- 
portant amendment.  By  virtue  of  their 
own  constitutional  requirements,  some 
State  legislatures  must  delay  action  until 
a  new  session  is  convMied.  I  sincerely 
hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  will  gain 
the  18  needed  votes  for  ratification  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  at  the  Woman's  Suffrage 
Day  ceremonies.  I  commoid  the  National 
Woman's  Party  for  sponsoring  this  event. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TRiBtrrE  TO  Three  Womkn 
(By  Elizabeth  L.  Chlttlck) 
It  seems  fitting  that  we  sho\Ud  celebrate 
Woman's  Suffrage  Day  In  this  Crypt  of  the 


nnlted  states  Capitol,  this  day  of  Augurt 
9a»i  bv  the  monument  of  the  three  greet 
SSers  Susan  B.  Anthony.  LuoretU  Mott, 
iZd  Bteabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  are  respon- 
se for  Its  birth.  The  l»th  Amendment. 
Ths  woman's  Suffrage  Amendment,  was  cer- 
S^  62  years  ago  today  by  the  "Ig^"" 
ofthe  then  Secretary  of  State,  Bainhrldge 
nolbv  at  eight  In  the  morning,  and  this 
swntog  took  place  m  his  home,  without  any 
r^remwiy.  The  best  information  we  have  is 
^t  the  secrecy  of  the  signing  was  necessary 
iTtbe  opponents  of  the  Amendment  had 
threatened  to  bring  legal  action  to  keep  him 
from  certifying  this  Amendment.  F^tually, 
nothing  happened.  That  evening  a  celebra- 
tion was  held  at  Ford's  Theatre.  A  tnily  big 
celebration. 

The  certifying  of  this  Amendment  ended 
a  long  struggle  which  started  in  1878.  the 
vesr  the  Amendment  was  first  introduced 
in  Congress.  This  simple  pragmatic  state- 
ment does  not  reveal  some  of  the  Interesting 
history  leading  to  this  great  event  for 
women.  To  refresh  our  memories  of  some  of 
this  Interesting  history  seems  most  appro- 
priate at  this  time. 

Women  first  began  to  organize  In  1848  at 
the  Seneca  PaUs  Convention.  They  passed 
the  Declaration  of  Sentiments.  "These  Senti- 
ments—If  read  today— would  sound  as  if 
they  were  written  today.  "This  listed  all  the 
rights  denied  women,  and  some  of  theee 
rights  are  stUl  denied  women  today.  Two 
of  these  great  women.  Lucretla  Mott.  a 
Quaker  and  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  Ellza- 
beih  Cadv  Stanton,  were  the  leaders  of  this 
Convention.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  had 
studied  law  and  she  wrote  the  Resolutions 
read  at  thU  Convention,  asking  for  Suffrage 
for  Women. 

.\boin  this  time  Susan  B.  Anthony  Joined 
Lucretla  Mott  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
m  the  great  crusade  for  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN. 
All  three  leaders  during  their  entire  life 
stood  fast  In  their  determination  to  achieve 
the  vote  for  women. 

The  15th  Amendment  was  adopted  In  1870 
after  the  Civil  War.  giving  the  vote  to  ne- 
groes. Miss  Anthony  and  her  co-workers  urged 
that  this  Amendment  should  give  nation- 
wide voting  rights  to  women  as  weU  as  to  the 
Negro,  but  the  women  were  pushed  aside 
and  told  to  wait — that  this  was  "the  negro's 
hour".  And  WAIT  they  did.  This  failure  to 
have  women  Included  In  the  15tb  Amend- 
ment only  made  Miss  Anthony  and  her  fel- 
low crusaders  turn  back  to  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, adopted  In  1868.  which  read  In  part- 
"No  state  shall  ..  .  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws." 

The  question  of  the  right  of  women  to 
vote  under  the  14th  Amendment  was  then 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  famous  case.  Miner  vs.  Hap- 
persett.  The  Court  held  that  the  14th  Amend- 
ment did  not  give  the  women  the  right  to 
vote. 

This  fired  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  to  proceed  and  have  Introduced 
In  Congress  a  new  Amendment  of  their  own. 
one  that  would  give  women  the  rl^ht  to  vote. 
Until  her  death  In  1906.  Susan  B.  Anthony 
went  each  year,  personally,  with  her  bill  to 
Connress  to  have  It  Introduced. 

We  have  Susan  B  Anthony  to  thank  for 
breaking  the  first  taboo  against  women  by 
daring  to  speak  at  a  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers  Association.  She  was 
allowed  to  speak  by  a  vote  of  men.  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one. 

Lucretla  Mott  was  a  Quaker  minister,  loved 
and  reverenced  by  all.  and  a  leader  In  the 
Abolition  Movement.  She  was  a  bold  thinker 
and  never  feared  to  speak  her  convictions. 
They  were  founded  an  the  principle.  "Truth 
for  Authority — not  Authority  for  Truth." 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  stated  'Lifting 
women  into  her  proper  place  in  the  scale  of 
b«tog,  Is  the  mightiest  revtrfutlon  this  world 


tiM  y«  known."  All  Ot  these  women  devoted 
their  lives  to  work  for  tbe  cause  of  women, 
to  work  for  hTiman  freedom,  and  equal  rights 
for  women. 

Shortly  before  her  death  in  l»oe  Susan  B. 
Anthony  wee  aodalmed  at  an  Inrtem&tloBal 
convention  of  women  "Susan  B.  Anthony  of 
the  World".  These  are  her  own  words  taken 
from  a  letter  signed  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  to 
a  dear  friend  on  February  16,  1900: 

"Perfect  Equality  of  Bights  for  Women— 
Civil  and  Polttioal— Moral  and  Social— In- 
dustrial and  Educational — Is  the  end  of  my 
effort.  Sincerely" 

Her  slogan  was:  "Principle,  not  policy:  Jus- 
tice, not  favor;  men.  their  rights  and  nothing 
more:  women,  their  rights  and  nothing  leee." 
Forty  years  after  the  death  o*  Lucretu 
Mott;  18  years  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  and  14  yean  after  the  death  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  Women's  Suffrage 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
on  August  26,  IMO.  But  from  1618  on  many 
other  events  transpired. 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  a  Quaker.  Joined  the  Suf- 
frage crusade,  and  she  and  her  followers  went 
to  Jail  here  In  the  United  States  for  their 
dauntless  determination  to  bring  the  vote 
to  women.  Miss  Paul  spent  the  longest  period 
of  time  in  JaU  and  led  the  women  in  a  hun- 
ger strike.  These  were  not  violent  women  at 
rioters.  They  simply  wanted  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  the  world  to 
their  demands  to  give  the  women  the  right 
to  vote. 

Miss  Alice  Patil  had  also  gone  to  Jail  In 
England  for  suffrage,  as  she  had  Joined  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  In  England.  Upon  her 
return  to  the  United  States  she  became 
Chairman  of  the  National  American  Wom- 
an's Suffrage  Association's  OongreselonAl 
Committee,  which  was  known  as  the  Congres- 
sional Union. 

In  1916  the  Congressional  Union  merged 
with  the  National  Woman's  Party.  Miss  Paul. 
the  leckder  and  founder  of  the  National  Wom- 
an's Party,  has  given  a  lifetime  of  dedication 
and  contribution  of  herself  to  the  cause  of 
the  Suffrage  Movement.  She  directed  all  the 
demonstrations  but  they  were  quiet  and 
peaceful,  conducted  In  a  colorful  manner, 
with  dignity,  a  great  display  of  showmanship, 
ar.d  great  beauty.  In  her  time  she.  too,  must 
be  honored,  as  It  was  during  her  time  and 
her  efTorts  that  the  Vote  for  Women  came 
to  reality. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  after  the 
passage  of  the  Suffrage  Amendme.it  in  1920. 
the  National  Woman's  Party  held  a  meeting 
In  1921  and  decided  then  to  work  toward  an 
additional  Amendment  to  remove  the  in- 
equalities which  women  stUl  had  under  law 
and  to  complete  the  Suffrage  Amendment 
which  did  not  give  equality  for  women  in 
civil  rights,  legal  rights,  and  economic 
rights.  A  nephew  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Con- 
gressman Dan  Anthony,  Republican  of  Kan- 
sas, introduced  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
in  the  House  in  1923,  and  Senator  ChM-lee 
Curtis,  Republican  of  Kansas,  later  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
it  in  the  Senate.  The  outlook  was  dim;  one 
sponsor  in  the  House,  one  sponsor  in  the 
Senate,  and  only  one  women's  organization 
behind  it— the  National  Woman's  Party.  The 
National  Woman's  Party  ha*  had  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  Introduced  In  both 
Hotises  of  Congress  ever  since  1923. 

Obviously,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
could  not  be  a  "Lib"  Amendment  as  the  Lib- 
eration movements  started  sometime  In  19*0 
and  other  organizations  (the  more  aggressive 
ones)  later — about  1968. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1923,  and 
we  have  every  right  to  beUeve  that  next  year 
this  long  struggle  for  equal  rights  will  be 
completed. 

This  beautiful  montunent  in  the  Crypt  of 
the  Capitol  was  made  by  a  woman,  Adelaide 
Johnson,  sculptress,  and  was  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  National  Woman's  Party  on 
Susan  B.  Anthony's  Birthday  Axmlvenary  on 


l^bruary  16,  1931,  one  year  after  the  Suffrage 
victory.  It  was  formally  received  on  behalf  of 
oongreae  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hooae  o* 
Reppesentatlvee.  Throughout  the  wtoole 
world,  this  is  the  only  monmnent  o<  women, 
to  women,  sculptured  by  a  woman,  presented 
br  women,  standing  in  any  National  Oapltol. 
'We  feel  humble  in  paying  this  Memorial 
Tribute  to  theee  three  great  women — Susan 
B.  Anthony,  Lucretla  Mott,  and  Elizabeth 
Cady  Eltanton.  and  \n  the  memory  of  their 
greatness  and  I  bellere,  their  Joy  in  our 
aeoompUMhments  In  ewuhing  the  work  they 
so  courageously  started,  let  us  pay  a  Joyful 
Memorial  Tribute  to  these  three  great 
women.  1  feel  sure  that  If  they  were  here 
today,  even  though  they  do  not  loc*  like 
shouting  women,  I  believe  they  would  shout 
with  Joy  with  w  for  all  womeni 

In  Joyful  tribute  I  win  ceil  on  each  or- 
ganization to  come  forward,  speak  a  word  or 
two.   and  place  a  carnation   in  the  wreath. 

WokkWb  Rmrtb  Day 

(by  Virginia  B.  Allan) 
We  come  to  our  Capitol  today  at  the  In- 
vitation of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 
We  are  grateful  to  Its  founder,  the  indomit- 
able Alice  Paul.  Chairperson  Elizabeth  Chlt- 
tlck, and  their  crusading  members  who  have 
shown  a  constancy  of  purpose  and  who  wlU 
be  portrayed  by  historians  as  women  of  vi- 
sion, women  of  conviction,  and  women  of 
courage. 

We  come  to  our  Capitol  today  to  proclaim 
August  36  a  historic  date  to  be  remembered 
as  Women's  Bights  Day. 

We  come  to  our  Capitol  today  to  honor 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucretla  Moct,  and  Elis- 
abeth Cady  Stanton  who  dedicated  their 
Uvea,  striving  to  make  the  Constitution  a 
document  for  all  the  people.  Their  "Decla- 
ration of  Senumente'  was  a  consciousness- 
raising  proclamation  oi  major  significance. 
It  prosieiled  the  Women's  movement  for  over 
70  years  and  resulted  in  the  ratification  of 
the  19th  Amendment.  Some  of  the  "Sen- 
timents" have  a  very  familiar  ring  In  our 
own  time. 

"He  has  monopolized  nearly  aU  tlxe  profit- 
able employments,  and  from  those  she  is 
permitted  to  follow,  she  receives  but  a 
scanty  remuneration.  He  closes  against  her 
all  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  distinction 
which  he  considers  most  honorable  to  him- 
self. As  a  teacher  of  theology,  medicine,  or 
law.  she  is  XK>t  known. 

He  has  created  a  false  public  semtlment 
by  giving  to  the  world  a  different  code  of 
morals  for  OMn  and  women,  by  which  moral 
delinquencies  which  exclude  women  from 
society,  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  deemed 
of  little  account  in  man. 

■'He  has  endeavored,  in  every  way  that  he 
could,  to  destroy  her  cxjnfidenoe  In  her  own 
powers,  to  lessen  her  self-respect,  and  to 
make  her  willing  to  lead  a  dependent  and 
abject  life.  ' 

Indeed  with  the  rebirth  of  feminism  in 
the  '60'8,  we  find  we  still  are  working  on 
many  of  the  objectives  set  forth  on  July  20. 
1848 — 124   years  ago. 

We  come  to  our  Capitol  today  to  keep  faith 
wUh  these  great  women  and  to  acknowledge 
our  obligation  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  the 
movemei^i  they  envisioned.  We  patise  Just 
long  enough  In  this  sanctuary  of  democracy 
to  demonstrate  our  appreciation  to  our 
benefactors  and  to  pledge  our  determina- 
tion to  stand  together  as  one  in  our  con- 
tinuing pursuit  of  unalienable  rights  for  53 
percent  of  our  population. 

The  number  one  priority  of  the  women's 
movement  today  is  "equality  of  right*  under 
the  law."  We  are  convlaced  that  the  hetdthy 
development  of  civilization  Is  dependent 
upon  first-class  citizenship.  Our  government 
which  derives  Its  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  is  entrusted  with  secur- 
ing the  "blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and 
for  posterity,"  not  Just  for  some  but  for  aU 
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tb«  people  It  eerret.  BQual  rlghtt  for  aU  U 
emarslng  M  an  MoeptMl  concept  wherever 
Its  true  Import  U  underttood. 

Tbe  moet  ine»nlngful  gift  we  could  give 
our  country  for  lU  bicentennial  would  be 
the  fuU  mpUmentation  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon  of  the  United 
State*.  In  order  to  make  our  "We  The  Peo- 
ple" preeent  become  a  reality,  we  murt  edu- 
cate for  ratincatlon  now.  

Twenty*  state  legislatures  have  approvea 
the  amendment — one  more  than  half  the 
total  of  the  38  states  needed.  However,  we 
need  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
forces  working  agalnat  the  ratification — for- 
midable forces  with  money  and  vialbUlty  and 
they  are  packaging  their  message  with  an 
emotional  appeal  and  half  truths.  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  all  of  us  to  have  the  facta 
and  to  be  ready  and  wllUng  to  undertake  a 
massive  educational  campaign. 

President  Nlron  said  In  hla  Foreign  Policy 
Statement  for  the  lOTO's:  "The  source  of 
America's  historic  greatness  Is  to  see  what 
has  to  be  done  and  then  to  do  It."  You  can 
count  on  the  American  people  to  take  fair. 
Just,  honest  action  once  they  understand  the 

We  all  know  that  the  proponents  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  are  not  advocat- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  abol- 
ishing the  family,  forcing  aU  women  Into 
employment  and  all  young  women  Into  com- 
baf  however,  ine  public  needs  our  answers 
to  these  serious  charges.  The  truth  Is  found 
in  the  legislative  history. 

It  obJecUvely  verifies  that  we  are  seeking 
through  the  ERA  to  bring  women  under  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution,  bo  strengthen 
famUy  life  through  partnership,  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  In  the  last  speech  she 
ever  gave  on  suffrage,  concluded  with  the 
words  "failure  Is  impoaalble."  Let  us  remind 
ourselves  that  It  was  14  years  after  her  death 
that  the  X9th  Amendment  was  finally  passed. 
Failure  Is  impoeslble  for  us  too.  but  our 
nation  for  Its  well-being  needs  to  utUlsse  the 
potential  of  all  cltlaens.  To  keep  our  momen- 
tum going,  we  should  remind  ourselves  of 
another  Anthony  statement:  "There  shall 
never  be  another  season  of  silence  until 
women  have  the  same  rights  men  have  on 
this  green  earth  " 

We  must  speak  out  for  ratification  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  We  already  have 
talked  about  a  Golden  Jubilee  in  1973  In 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Its 
Introduction  Into  Oongress.  There  la,  I  be- 
lieve an  additional  rationale  for  completion 
at  this  task  next  year.  December  10.  1973  will 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Unlveraal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  statement 
of  prtnclplee  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
as  a  standard  of  achievement  for  all  people 
and  all  nations. 

Two  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  are  particularly  pertinent  to  the 
cause  we  espouse : 

"Article  8:  Everyone  has  the  right  to  recog- 
nition everywhere  as  a  person  before  the  law 
"Article  7 :  All  are  equal  before  the  law  and 
are  enUtled  without  any  discrimination  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law." 

As  we  read  the  first  ••whereas"  of  the 
Preamble,  we  realize  that  It  expresses  elo- 
quently the  quest  of  the  women's  movement. 
"Recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  and 
of  the  equal  and  Inalienable  rights  of  all 
membea-8  of  the  human  family  is  the  founda- 
tion of  freedom,  Justice,  and  peace  In  the 
world." 

We  come  to  our  Capitol  on  this  August  26. 
1973  to  salute  the  women  responsible  for  the 
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ratification  of  the  19th  Amendnj«nt  at.d  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  leaderahlp  to  enact 
through  ratification  "equaUty  of  rights 
under  the  Uw"  as  the  27th  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

May  Helen  Keller's  words  guide  us  a*  we 
gird  ourselves  to  reeum*  the  responslblllUea 
necessary  for  ratification  In  tha  next  eighteen 

states.  ^  , 

"It  to  for  us  to  pray  not  for  tasks  equal 
to  our  powers  but  for  powera  equal  to  our 
I  asks."  God's  truth  la  mju^jhlag  on.  We  shaU 
prevail. 

LAND  USE  LEGISLATION 


•Alaska.  Colorado,  Delaware.  HawaU,  Idaho. 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentuoky.  lilaryland,  Maasa- 
chuaette.  IClchlgan.  Nebraska.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  J«aey.  Hew  York,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee.  Texas.  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin, 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  PresWent,  the 
enactment  cxf  land  use  legislation  la  aae 
of  the  most  urgent  needs  ol  thl«  Nation. 

We  need  not  look  far  to  find  abundant 
justification  for  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Land  Use  Planning  and  Assist- 
ance Act.  The  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  is  a  living  monument  to  poor  land 
use  planning;  and  every  person  who 
must  fl«ht  traffic  each  morning  to  get 
from  his  home  to  an  office,  and  reverse 
the  procedure  to  get  home  each  even- 
ing, can  bear  witness  to  the  shortsighted 
approach  we  have  too  often  used  in  lay- 
ing out  the  great  urban  centers  of  the 

Nation.  ^  ^    , 

Any  plan  that  clusters  all  the  jobs  in 
a  single  area,  far  removed  from  the  areas 
where  the  people  Uve,  is  actually  worse 
than  no  plan  at  all.  Inevitably,  govern- 
ment is  called  upon  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  find  a  way  and  to  provide  the 
means  for  moving  those  people  from  the 
places  where  they  live  to  the  places 
where  they  work.  We  are  doing  that  very 
thing  in  Washington  today. 

Yet.  even  today,  with  full  knowledge 
of  past  mistakes,  we  continue  to  cluster 
more  office  buildings  and  more  jobs  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  aggravating  exist- 
ing problems  still  further,  and  commit- 
ting the  same  mistakes  all  over  again. 
While  the  inadequacy  of  land  planning 
and  utilization  is  most  apparent  in  dense 
urban  centers,  the  problem  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  those  areas.  Land 
use  conflicts  and  demands  are  now  evi- 
dent in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  we  con- 
tinue   to    invade    the    flood    plains    of 
streams   and   rivers   with   housing   and 
commercial    developments— with    much 
of  the  construction  flnanced  by  Federal 
funds  and  the  mortgages  guaranteed  by 
the   Federal   Government.   Periodically, 
these   areas    are    inundated    by    floods, 
which  one  might  reasonably  anticipate 
within  the  flood  plain  of  a  stream.  The 
Federal  Government  is  then  expected  to 
put  up  the  money  to  pay  for  property 
losses  and  build  dams,  levies,  or  other 
flood   control   structures  to  protect   the 
property  built  in  a  place  where  it  never 
should  have  been  put. 

Another  glaring  example  of  poor  land 
use  planning  exists  in  Midwest  City,  a 
city  which  has  built  up  around  Tinker 
Air  POTce  Base.  With  the  aid  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  a  contractor  not  so 
many  years  ago  developed  a  large  hous- 
ing addiUon  and  the  dty  built  a  school 
directly  beneath  the  runway  approach  to 
the  alrforce  base.  Since  that  time,  two 
planes  have  crashed  in  the  residential 
area — one  narrowly  missing  the  school — 
and  now  officials  are  demanding  that  the 


Federal  Government  spend  millions  ot 
dollars  to  move  the  houses  and  the  school 
away  from  the  approach. 

These  are  but  Isolated  examples  of  the 
wasteful  and  abusive  misuse  we  have 
made  of  the  limited  land  resources  avail- 
able in  this  Nation. 

Our  land  is  our  greatest  single  re- 
source. Whether  it  be  In  f(»e«ts,  moun- 
tains, plains,  farmland,  ot  desert,  it  has 
sustained  life  and  enabled  tMs  to  become 
the  greatest  Nation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  helped  form  much  of  the  tradi- 
tion and  spirit  which  is  America — and  it 
produced  a  strong  and  pioneering  pec^le. 
In  just  a  few  decades,  the  population 
of  the  Nation  vnll  likely  double — and  so 
win  the  demands  placed  upon  the  land 
to  support  that  population.  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  In  preparing  for 
the  future,  the  time  is  now  to  embrace 
the  concept  that  wise  land  use  does  not 
occur  by  accident. 

The  concentraticai  of  job  opportunities 
in  urban  centers  attracts  more  and  more 
people  from  rural  areas  and  small  towns, 
further  intensifying  the  problems  of  the 
urban  center  and  leaving  rural  areas 
dying  and  devoid  of  populatiMi.  even 
though  the  quality  of  life  is  usually  much 
better  in  the  rural  areas.  The  Congress 
has  moved  to  correct  this  problem 
through  the  recent  passage  of  the  rural 
development  bill.  However  orderly  de- 
velopment will  be  enhanced  through 
land  use  planning. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  to  halt  the  abuses  of  our 
limited  land  resources,  and  to  assure  that 
the  land  will  continue  to  sustain  our 
population  and  afford  a  quality  of  life  to 
which  every  American  is  entitled,  it  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  adopt  a  National 
Land  Use  Policy  and  to  foster  adequate 
planning  and  sound  land  utilization 
through  assistance  and  guidance  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  bill  we  have 
under  consideration  will  serve  those  pur- 
poses welL 

Our  need  for  comprehensive,  areawide 
land  use  planing,  followed  by  effective 
implementation  of  those  plans,  is  criticaL 
Passage  of  the  Land  Use  Planning  and 
Assistance  Act  will  assm-e  adequate  plan- 
ning and  utilization  of  land  and  water 
resources.  This  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  disastrous  errors  of  the  past 
and  insure  reasonable,  controlled,  and 
balanced  growth  patterns  for  the  future. 
Mr   President,  I  Invite  the  attentlaa 
of  the  Senate  to  an  article  written  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton, 
and  published  in  the  August  issue  of 
Park  Maintenance  magazine,  in  which 
the  Secretary  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
the  enactment  of  land  use  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  Secertary  Morton's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 
as  follows : 

[From  Park  Maintenance,  August,  1972] 
A  DxPAKTMnrr  of  NATiraAi,  Rxsotracxs  and  a 

NATlOlf  At    LAITO   r«i    POLICT 

(By  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton) 

Each  year  the  United  States  moves  closer 

to  an  aU-urban  existence.  That  fact  alone 

brings  us  to  the  brink  of  deciding  what  to 

do  about  today's  helter-skelter  growth  policy. 
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T*nd  was  the  foundation  of  Amerioa'a  great 
nast  and  just  as  aurely  U  the  bulwark  ol  Ita 
tjture.  Land  use  planning  today  U  erehalc, 
to  say  the  leairt.  Use  of  our  land  ha*  been 
rtruBtured  around  a  growth  ethic.  We  need 
jiow  to  buUd  on  a  ooaiservafcion  or  environ- 
mental ethic. 

Prealdent  Nixon  aei  a  new  national  goal 
when  he  asked  Congreaa  for  a  National  Land 
Use  Policy  Act.  The  next  time  you  fly  over 
this  country,  look  carefully  and  youll  aee 
how  badly  that  policy  Is  needed. 

Once  when  our  resources  seemed  Umltiees, 
America  thought  It  had  to  conquer  nature. 
Consequently,  our  reeources  were  needlessly 
wasted.  We  know  now,  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  our  lands  and  resources  must  be 
Bianaged  carefully.  A  national  land  use  poUcy 
U  our  beet  hope  to  save  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

If  effective  land  use  planning  la  not  begun, 
the  next  generation  will  Uve  In  a  virtually 
unmanageable  svstem.  We  cannot  continue 
to  (trow  Uke  Topsy.  Planning  and  aonlng  con- 
trols must  be  regarded  as  gnarar** ~<* 

infringement*— of  property  ilgbte. 
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FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.  Mr.   Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
siich  time  as  Calendar  No.  961,  8.  2280, 
Is  called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  1- 
hour  limitation  thereon,  the  time  to  be 
equally    divided    between    tiie    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  ^Mr. 
Magnuson)    and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee;  that  on 
any  amendment  thereto,  time  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  such  and  the  dis- 
tinguished  manager   of   the   bill;    that 
time  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment or  an  amendment  In  the  second 
degree  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  offerer  of  the  amendment 
in  the  first  degree,  except  in  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  mover  of  the  basic 
amendment  favors  such,  in  which  in- 
stance the  time  In  opposition  thereto  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  or  his  designee;   that 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  except  in  any 
instance  in  which  the  manager  of  the 
bill  favors  such,  in  which  instance  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  be  under  the 
control   of   the   distinguished   majority 
leader  or  his  designee:    and  that  the 
agreement  be  printed  in  the  usual  form. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what'  the  Senator  Is  doing  about 
the  rule  of  germaneness  in  this  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  way  I  worded  that  request,  it 
would  be  very  satisfactory  to  him.  Now 
that  he  has  raised  the  question.  It  might 
be  that  some  Senator  would  want  to 

object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  agreement  being  in  the 
usual  form,  which  provides  for  ger- 
maneness to  amendments?  The  Chatr 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCnO!^  Or  OUTDOOR  KBC- 
REATIONAL  PACHJTHa.  1»7« 
WINTER   OLYMPIC:  GAMES 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  FretidBlt,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  conn1  deration  of  Caltmdar 
No.  982,  8.  3531. 1  do  this  so  that  tbe  taill 
will  become  the  pending  bualneas. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICBR.  Tbe  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (8.  3881)  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  participate  In  the 
planning,  design,  and  construction  of  out- 
door recreation  facilities,  In  connection  with 
the  1976  Winter  Olympic  Oames. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  coBslderation  of 
the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"in",  where  it  appears  the  second  time. 
strike  out  "1976"  and  insert  "1976,  as 
a  part  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Celebration." :  on  page  2.  af- 
ter line  2,  strike  out: 

S«c.  2.  There  la  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 

sum  not  to  exceed  t to  be  advanced 

as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  cities  or  coun- 
ties, or  both.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  to  be 
used  to  plan,  design,  and  construct  neceeeary 
facilities  in  connection  with  the  xn  Inter- 
national Winter  Olympic  Games,  such  f\inds 
to   remain   available  until  expended. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Tliere  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $16,500,000  (December 
1871  prices) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts, 
If  any,  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  or- 
dinary fluctuation  In  construction  costs  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  oonstructlon  In- 
volved herein,  to  advance  and  pay  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  to  cities  or  countiee.  or 
both,  In  the  State  of  Colorado  to  be  uaed  to 
plan,  design,  and  construct  necessary  fa- 
cilities In  connection  with  XH  Winter 
Olympic  Games,  such  funds  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  ProiMed,  however, 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  expended  upon 
the  adoption  of  an  Initiated  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Colorado  at 
the  November  7,  1972  election,  the  purpose 
of  which  iB  to  prohibit  appropriating  or  loan- 
ing State  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or 
furthering  the  1978  Wmter  CMymplc  Oamea. 

On  page  3,  line  1.  after  the  word  "to", 
strike  out  "advancing  "  and  insert  "pay- 
ing"; in  line  5,  after  the  w<a-d  "and", 
strike  out  "benefit."  and  insert  "bene- 
fit consistent  with  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  which  is  to  secure  the 
construction  at  reasonable  cost  of  neces- 
sary facilities  for  the  Xn  International 
Winter  Olympic  Games.";  and,  in  line 
10,  after  the  word  "Interior",  strike  out 
"a  sum  not  to  exceed  $ "  and  in- 
sert "such  sums  as  may  be  neeesMOT"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
RepreaentaUvet  of  the  rfMWt  Stutea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tke 
CcDgress  has  declared  it  to  be  desirable  that 


all  American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations  be  aaeured  adequate  outdoor 
raereatloa  reeources;  and  dertaiea  ttmt  the 
xn  Inteniatl8«al  Winter  Otymple  OaiOM 
which  are  to  be  held  In  the  United  Stataa 
In  1976,  a*  a  part  of  the  American  Beoolit- 
tion  BioeiUenniai  Celebration,  are  In  fur- 
therance of  stimulatlBg  an  awarenees  of  out- 
door recreation  activities. 

By*  a.  Thwe  la  sathorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
com  not  to  exceed  •16,fi(IOXX)0  (Decnsber 
1971  prlcea) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amoaats.  if 
any,  a*  may  be  justified  by  raeeon  of  ordi- 
nary fluctueAlon  In  oonatructloD  costs  as  in- 
dicated by  engineering  cost  Indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
herein,  to  advance  and  pay  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  cities  or  counties,  or  both,  in 
the  Stat*  of  Colorado  to  be  ueed  to  plan, 
daelgn,  and  eonatraet  neceeeary  faeUltlai  in 
connection  with  xn  Winter  Otynq^  Oamea, 
such  ftinds  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
peaded:  Provided,  however.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  eertlon 
ahall  be  expended  upon  the  adoption  of  an 
Initiated  amendment  to  tbe  canstltutlon  of 
the  Stau  of  ColcH^kdo  3.t  the  November  7, 
1973  election,  the  purpoee  of  which  Is  to 
prohibit  appropriating  or  loaning  State 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  further- 
ing the  1976  Winter  Olympic  Oamea. 

Sac.  3.  Prior  to  paying  any  funds  author- 
ised under  sectlcHi  3  of  thla  Act,  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  be  aatlaflad  that 
the  faculties  will  be  deelgned  and  con- 
structed m  a  manner  whlch  Will  assurc  max- 
imum continued  public  use  and  benefit  con- 
sistent with  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill 
which  Is  to  secure  the  constructlan  at  rea- 
sonable coet  of  necaeaary  faculties  for  the 
xn  IntematUMial  Winter  CHympic  Oamea. 
Sac.  4.  There  Is  also  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
such  stmu  as  may  he  necessary  for  admin- 
istration of  this  Act,  such  funds  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seoator  yield? 

BCr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  noticed  that  in  approximately 
5  minutes  the  Senate  has  passed  10  bills; 
and  the  whip  notice  brought  over  from 
yesterday  shows  some  15  bfils  that  the 
lead«^hlp  plans  from  time  to  time  to  call 
up  for  ocDslderation  by  the  Senate.  Ete  is 
not  going  to  prolong  the  discussion  this 
evening  but  he  would  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  whether  any 
progress  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  bringing  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Seoatc  HJR.  13915. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  wlU  recall  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  on  yesterday 
said  he  would  notify  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  If  any  progress  of  any  note  was 
made.  I  think  we  marde  some  progress.  I 
am  not  too  happT  or  too  winguiiw  about 
it.  I  would  Uke  to  work  on  the  matter 
farther  with  tbe  dtstinnrished  Btlnority 
leader,  with  whun  I  met  yestarday — not 
today,  because  we  have  been  too  busy — 
and  with  members  of  the  Conttnlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  this  report  and  for 
his  efforts  toward  bringing  up  the  bUl 
for  consideratiflci. 
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Mr.  UASSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  8.  750.  S.  33,  HJR. 
15883  and  HJl.  8389  be  printed  in  the 
usual  form.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spono  I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Representative  Wilbur  Mills,  in 
an  interview  today,  as  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  says  that  he 
is  grlving  up  the  fight  to  have  Congress 
enact  the  welfare  portions  of  H.R.  1.  He, 
of  course,  is  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  expressed  the  view 
today  that  H.R.  1  is  "as  dead  as  a  door- 
nail." 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  twice 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  for  2  years. 

Personally.  I  am  glad  to  note  the  state- 
ment by  Representative  Mills.  He  saiys 
further  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
pass  it  again  in  the  House,  that  support  is 
dropping  off.  He  implies  that  the  votes 
probably  will  not  be  forthcoming  to  en- 
act it  again. 

I  might  say  that  that  conforms  to 
statements  made  to  me  by  prominent 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  had  voted  for  the  legislation  but 
who  informed  me  that  If  the  Senate 
killed  it,  they  would  not  vote  for  It  an- 
other time. 

Mr.  President,  the  welfare  program 
which  has  been  pressed  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Rich- 
ardson, has  been  billed  in  the  public 
press  as  being  welfare  reform.  It  is  not 
welfare  reform.  It  is  welfare  expansion. 

During  the  long  delUieratlons  and 
considerations  of  this  measure  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  reached 
the  concliision  that  I  could  not  support 
this  legislation,  for  these  reasons: 

One,  because  it  Is  lacking  in  work  in- 
centives, 

Two,  because  the  additional  cost 
would  be  $5  billion  a  year. 

Three,  because  it  would  write  into  law 
the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  armual  in- 
come. 

Four,  because  it  would  reauire  80.000 
new  Federal  employees  to  administer. 

Five,  and  the  most  important  resison 
of  all,  I  cannot  support  this  legislation 
because  it  would  double  the  number  of 
persons  drawing  public  assistance. 

That  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

What  we  need  to  do  in  this  country  is 
to  provide  Jobs — to  make  Job  oppor- 
timiUes  available  to  the  people. 

We  want  to  take  people  off  welfare  and 
put  them  into  Jobs. 

H.R.  1,  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  would  not  tuxompUsh  that 
purpose. 

It  is  welcome  that  Chairman  Mills 
now  says  he  will  not  press  the  issue.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  people  of  this  coimtry 


would  not  support  it,  anyway.  Certainly 
they  would  not  favor  It  if  they  were 
aware  of  all  the  details  In  It. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Richardson  was  offered  an  op- 
portunity 2  years  ago  to  try  out  the 
program.  Such  a  suggestion  was  first 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  ^Mr.  RaicorF).  him- 
self a  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  He  suggested  that 
instead  of  Congress'  passing  this  gigantic 
new  program,  it  first  be  piloted  out. 

The  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  think,  imanlmoiBly,  offered  to 
support  whatever  appropriation  might 
be  necessary  for  such  pilot  projects,  to 
try  them  out  and  then  have  HEW  come 
back  to  the  committee  and  let  the  com- 
mittee know  what  parts  or  features  of 
the  proposed  legislation  had  proved  de- 
sirable as  a  result  of  the  pilot  projects, 
and  which  had   proved  imworkable. 

The  officials  of  HEW  refused  that  op- 
portunity. They  wanted  all  or  nothing.  So 
it  would  appear  that  they  will  get  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
has  saved  the  Ameircan  people  from  a 
very  bad  piece  of  legislation.  Certainly 
it  has  saved  them  from  a  costly  piece  of 
legislation.  It  has  saved  them  from  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  would  have 
doubled  the  number  of  welfare  recip- 
ients. 

What  the  Finance  Committee  plans  to 
do  is  to  report  to  the  Senate  not  a  new 
welfare  bill  but  a  new  workfare  bill.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  has  taken  the  leadership  in  this 
matter  and  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
working  out  a  package  to  present  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration,  namely  a 
workfare  program  to  guarantee  jobs. 

I  approve  the  concept  of  a  workfare 
program  but  I  shall  withhold  final  judg- 
ment until  I  get  better  cost  estimates 
and  until  I  can  consider  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  program.  It  will  not  be  greater 
than  HEW's  suggestion.  However,  It  still 
may  be  more  costly  than  I  am  inclined  to 
support  at  the  moment.  Nevertheless,  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  measure  and  work  its  will. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant  that 
Chairman  Mills,  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  declared  in  a  public  inter- 
view that  H.R.  1,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Repres^itatives,  is  dead  as  a  doornail. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  there  be  a 
reappraisal  of  the  present  welfare  pro- 
gram. However,  I  think  also  that  in  mak- 
ing any  chtinges  in  the  program  and  in 
substituting  another  program  for  it.  we 
wsmt  to  be  sure  we  sire  getting  something 
better,  rather  than  merely  an  expanded 
program  which  would  really  be  worse 
than  the  one  our  coimtry  s  operating  un- 
der at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Itie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.    JAVrrs.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectlMJ,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SOVIET  "RANSOM"  POLICY 
ON  JEWISH  EMIGRATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  reacted 
with  sadness  ubis  morning  when  I  read 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  the  Soviet 
Uhion  has  UAd  the  Soviet  iieople  about 
its  new  ransom  policies  concerning  its 
own  citizens — its  exploitative  emigration 
taxes  on  perstxis  who  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  the  press  report  points  out.  the  So- 
viet citizens  who  will  be  affected  primar- 
ily by  these  punitive  emigration  taxes 
are  people  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  right  to  deal 
with  Russian  citizens  and  the  law  of 
their  land  unless  it  refiects  in  some  in- 
terest of  ours  or  of  the  world  and  which 
the  Soviet  Union  aftlons  contravene. 

There  is  a  vital  interest  in  this  regard 
in  the  Charter  of  the  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  party  and  to  which  we  are 
party  in  international  law  and  interna- 
tional morality. 

Mr.  President,  this  development  has 
been  rumored  and  referred  to  in  the 
press  as  if  it  were  so.  However,  it  has  not 
actually  been  mentioned  imtil  the  story 
about  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  report  entitled  'So- 
viet Tells  Public  of  Emigration  Tax," 
published  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SovuET  TxLLs  PtTBLic  or  Emigkation  Taz 

Moscow,  Sept.  13. — The  SoTlet  tJnlon  told 
Its  people  tonight,  lor  the  first  time,  about 
its  new  high  emigration  taxes,  publishing  the 
rules  In  the  controlled  domestic  press. 

Publication  of  Information  about  the  taxes, 
ostensibly  intended  to  compensate  the  Soviet 
Union  for  free  higher  education  given  to  peo- 
ple who  want  to  emigrate,  was  taken  as  an 
indication  that  Moscow  did  not  plan  to  back 
down  In  the  face  of  pressure  from  western 
public  opinion. 

Although  the  education  taxes,  decreed 
Aug.  3,  apply  to  all  Soviet  citizens  seeking 
emigration  to  the  West,  they  now  primarily 
affect  Jews,  who  are  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated ethnic  group  in  the  Soviet  Union  £U3id 
who  now  account  for  most  of  the  relatively 
small  emigration. 

Western  diplomats  had  speculated  in  re- 
cent weeks  that  by  not  going  on  the  public 
record  with  the  new  levels,  ranging  from 
$6,000  to  as  much  as  $30,000,  the  authorities 
were  leaving  themselves  a  possible  choice  of 
abrogating  the  regulations. 

This  prospect  now  appears  to  have  been 
ruled  out  by  publication  of  a  defense  of  the 
new  rules  in  the  magazine  New  Times  an 
authoritative  foreign  affairs  weekly,  which 
is  published  in  several  languages.  Including 
English,  and  often  reflects  thinking  at  high 
levels  in  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  de- 
velopment comes  as  an  ironic  blow  at  this 
time  since  the  major  news  of  the  same 
day  also  concerns  the  substantial  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  working  out 
a  massive  trade  deal  with  the  Soviet 
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Onion  which  would  normalize  our  trade 
ojid  commercial  relations  with  the  So^et 
Union.  I  would  welcome  such  news  under 
different  circumstances. 

I  think  we  must  now  view  such  unpor- 
tant  and  good  news  against  the  back- 
ground of  international  morabty  and  vio- 
lations of  international  law  and  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  posed  by  the 
Soviet  action  in  relation  to  its  citizens 
who  wish  to  emigrate. 

I  also  note  that  there  have  been  state- 
ments indicating  that  the  Soviet  Union 
views  its  emigration  policy  as  an  eco- 
nomic question  and  I  take  the  U5S.R. 

*^it  iTmy  hope  that  the  highest  political 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
yet  made  a  definitive  decision  to  go  for- 
ward with  this  emigration  tax,  and  that 
some  lower  level  bureaucratic  bungling 
such  as  periodically  aflUcts  all  complex 
societies— including  our  owii— may  have 
resulted  in  this  publication  about  the 
new  emigration  rules  at  the  very  time 
when  the  White  House  was  annotmcing 
the  possibility  of  a  major  new  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  ^    ^  .^ 

But  if  this  publication  does  reflect  the 
political  will  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  it 
is  my  deep  feeling  that  the  individual 
elements  of  such  a  trade  agreement  could 
be  heading  for  trouble.  Congressional 
action  wiU  be  required  to  implement 
many  phases  of  the  agreement  and  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  I  am  sure, 
will  want  to  review  other  aspects  of 
Soviet  economic  policy  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  pass  judgement  on  trade 
agreement  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Senators,  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  two  Senators  from 
Minnesota,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


souri, the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  per- 
haps other  Soiators  have  already  spoken 
out  on  this  question. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  will  listen  and  that  it  will 
open  its  mind  and  its  ears  and  its  heart 
to  what  is  being  said  since  it  does  address 
itsfdf  to  a  basic  feeling  for  inalienable 
human  rights. 

It  is  one  thing  to  swallow  one's  feel- 
ings when  it  comes  to  limiting  arma- 
ments. No  one  has  rsiised  a  word  about 
this  issue  ^ith  respect  to  this  agreement 
approved  today  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  arms.  However,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  when  economic  matters 
are  before  the  Congress  since  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone. 

So.  I  hope  very  much  for  the  best.  And 
I  wish  to  indicate  that  at  a  moment 
when  it  might  count,  I  must  express  my 
deep  unhappiness  and  the  appalling 
feeling  that  I  had  when  I  read  this 
seeming  news  of  a  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  dreaded  as  Soviet  policy  move- 
ment regarding  emigration  timed  to  be 
read  throughout  the  world  the  very  same 
day  as  the  announcement  of  what  would 
have  been  otherwise  an  optimistic  de- 
velopment, namely,  the  expansion  of 
trade  between  our  two  great  countries. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  outraged  by  the  way 
the  Soviet  Jews  have  been  treated.  The 
Senator  raises  a  valid  point.  I  am  glad 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  highly  honored 
that  such  a  great  Senator  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  shotUd  find  his  remarks 
worthy  of  the  comments  he  has  made. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legi&laUve  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uncuiimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  business  to- 
morrow will  be  the  conference  report  on 
the  military  procurement  bill. 

Following  that,  it  is  the  intention  to 
take  up  Calendar  No  982.  S.  3531.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  particir»te  in  the  planning,  design, 
and  construction  of  outdoor  recreatiraial 
facilities  in  connection  with  the  1976 
winter  Olympic  games. 

It  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  the  treaty 
which  WAS  considered  up  to  final  read- 
ing today  may  be  voted  on  tomorrow.  So 
we  will  liave  a  heavy  schedule. 

There  will  be  some  votes  tomorrow, 
and  there  will  be  votes  on  Saturday  as 
well,  because  we  have  a  heavy  schedule 
for  that  day,  too 


RECESS     UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed;  and  at  5:20 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  untU  tomorrow, 
Friday.  September  15,  1972,  at  9  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Baruch  Schectman,  Congrega- 
tion Ner  Tamid,  Springfield,  Pa.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  by  wisdom  founded  earth, 
by  understanding  He  established  the 
heavens.— Proverbs. 

Wisdom  and  vmderstanding  are  the 
foundations  of  the  universe.  O  Heavenly 
Father,  in  these  Halls,  where  an  abun- 
dance of  these  qualities  is  required  every 
dav  where  the  dehberations  conducted 
and  the  decisions  made  so  greatly  affect 
the  fate  of  all  Your  children,  may  Your 
blessings  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
along  with  compassion  and  strength  be 
granted  continually  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  these  United  States ; 
wisdom  to  investigate  the  needs  of  their 
people,  imderstanding  to  find  the  solu- 
tions to  their  problems,  compassion  to 
consider  the  opinions  of  those  who  dis- 
agree and  oppose,  and  strength  to  carry 
out  what  these  qualities  teach  them  they 

must  do. 

For  this  blessing  may  we  be  ever  grate- 
ful. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stends 

approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  foUowing 
Utles: 

HJl.  6603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Claire  E.  Brou; 

H.B.  7701.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  or 
August  9.  1956,  to  muthorlM  longer  term 
leasee  of  Indian  lands  located  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Indian  reseryattons  m  New 
Mexico; 

HJl.  10702.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federsdly  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  m  trust  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Community: 


H.R.  13025.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
19.  1948,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  real 
property  for  wildlife  conservation  purposes; 

and 

H.  Con.  Bes.  698.  CtKJCurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  correct 
the  title  of  the  bill,  S.  3442. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14896'  entiUed  "An  act  to  amend  the 
National  School  Limch  Act,  as  amended, 
to  assure  that  adequate  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  conduct  of  summer  food 
service  programs  for  children  from  areas 
in  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist 
and  from  areas  in  which  there  are  high 
concentratlans  of  working  mothers,  and 
for  other  purposes  related  to  expanding 
and  strengthening  the  child  nutrition 
programs." 

l^e  message  also  announoed  that  the 
Senate  insists  u(>on  its  amendment£  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  4383)  enUUed  "An  act 
to  authorise  the  establishment  of  a 
system  governing  the  creation  and  opera- 
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tlon  of  advisory  committees  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
and  for  other  purpoees."  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
Mked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  MusKU.  Mr.  Humphriy,  Mr. 
Chilks.  Mr.  MiTCAU-,  Mr.  Pmcy,  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Brock  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  SeiMite. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HR.  12652)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  to  Include  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr. 
McClillan,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  PoNO.  and  Mr.  Scorr  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  suinounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  3337.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Bu«l- 
neaa  Investment  Act  of  1B68.  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

8.  3917.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  th«  completion  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  on  the  east  half  of 
■quare  726  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain  r«al  prop- 
erty In  square  734  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  initiate  and  conduct  a  study  of  alternate 
designs  for  a  vehicle  parking  garage  with 
limited  commercial  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed on  square  734  and  an  architectural 
design  compeUtlon  to  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  publicly  or  privately  owned 
property  contained  In  square  784  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  C<riumbU  as  an  addition  to  the  VS. 
Capitol  Orounda,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


continue   the   fine   work   that   he   has 
started. 

SOVIET  POLICY  ON  EXIT  FEES  FOR 
JEWISH  EMIGRANTS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Members  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  a  specisQ  order  today  to  ex- 
plore the  Impact  of  the  Soviet  policy  on 
exit  fees  for  Jewish  emigrants  on  the 
proposed  expansion  of  Soviet-American 
trade. 

On  September  19,  the  Supreme  Soviet 
will  meet  to  ratify  a  schedule  of  fees, 
ranging  from  $5,000  to  $37,000,  for  each 
Jewish  person  with  a  higher  education 
who  wants  to  go  to  Israel.  I  feel  it  is  very 
Important  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  know 
that  their  restrictive  emigration  policy 
will  cause  this  Congress  to  extensively 
scrutinize  any  proposed  Soviet- American 
trade  pacts. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  participate 
in  this  demonstration  ol  the  Congress 
concern. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  BARUCH 
SCHBCTMAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
\}^im»n  who  gave  our  opening  prayer 

this  morning  Is  from  my  own  hometown, 
Springfield,  Pa.  He  is  Rabbi  Baruch 
Schectman  of  the  Delaware  Coimty 
Jewish  Commimity  Center. 

Many  years  ago,  long  before  I  came 
to  Congress.  I  was  very  happy  to  see  the 
construction  start  on  the  Delaware 
County  Jewish  Community  Center.  Dela- 
ware County  presently  has  a  population 
of  604,000.  Back  in  those  days  it  was 
probably  about  300.000.  He  did  a  tremen- 
dous Job  of  building  a  building,  not  aaly 
to  service  a  synagogue,  but  also  as  a  rec- 
reation area  for  the  young  people  of  the 
community. 

Rabbi  Schectman  has  been  doing  a  tre- 
mendously outstanding  job  of  enlarging 
his  congregation  and  actually  taking 
care  of  problem  children,  going  out  of 
his  way. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  that  I  know 
of,  he  has  taken  problem  children  into 
his  home  with  the  consent  of  the  parents 
for  a  period  of  2  weeks  to  a  month  and 
has  overcome  their  problems. 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  coming  down 
here  today,  and  I  want  to  urge  him  to 


THE  HONORABLE  CARL  VINSON 

(Mr.  BTKVfi  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  one  of  the  aUtime 
great  Members  of  Congress,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia,  is  visiting 
with  us  and  he  is  holding  court  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  rooms  in  true 
"Admiral"  Vinson  style.  He  is  outstand- 
ing in  every  sense  of  the  word — we  are 
all  proud  of  him — we  all  love  him  and  I 
know  we  are  happy  that  he  is  back  to 
spend  a  little  time  with  his  beloved 
former  colleagues  at  the  scene  of  so  many 
personal  triumphs  and  so  many  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation's  defense. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  DR.  DURWARD 
G.  HALL 

^Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  wEis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute. • 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  62  years  ago 
there  floated  on  the  air  above  the  Ozark 
hills  the  familiar  sounds  of  an  infant 
making  his  way  into  the  world  of  the 
living. 

This  infant  of  those  many  years  ago, 
destined  to  become  known  as  Dtirward 
GoRHAM  Hall,  a  nationally  known  physi- 
cian pnd  surgeon  who  backslid  into  poli- 
tics, sits  among  us  today  as  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  will  be  the  last  birthday  that 
my  close  friend  and  personal  physician 
will  observe  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
for  he  is  volxmtarily  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  session.  He  seems  to  feel  that  at 
the  age  of  62  he  has  reached  the  point 
of  no  return — quite  overlooking  the  words 
of  wisdom  of  old  that —  , 


King  Solomon  and  King  David  led  merry, 

merry  lives, 
They  each  had  many  concubines  and  many, 

many  wives. 
Until  old  age  came  creeping  In.  then  with 

many,  many  qualms 
Solomon     wrote    the    proverbs    and    David 

wrote  the  psalms. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  with  so  many  of  our  colleagues  I  wish 
Durwaro  Gorham  Hall  a  happy  birth- 
day and  both  him  and  his  good  wife, 
Bettie,  many  years  of  good  health  and 
enjoyment  in  the  years  of  their  retire- 
ment that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I.  too.  would  like  to  wish  our 
distinguished  friend.  Dr.  Hall,  a  happy 
birthday. 

One  is  brought  into  the  world  with  a 
spanking  by  a  physician  and  makes  noise 
immediately.  In  the  62  years,  up  until 
today,  it  is  my  deep  convictton  that  "Doc" 
Hall  has  not  yet  ceased  making  noise.  I 
know  I  will  miss  him  on  a  personal  ba- 
sis— I  am  not  sure  I  will  miss  the  vir- 
tually Innumerable  walks. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I 
understand  that  on  occasion  he  goes  fish- 
ing with  Dr.  Hall? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  whenever  possible. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Would 
the  gentleman  describe  to  us  what  hap- 
pens when  one  or  the  other  of  you  is 
lucky  enough  to  catch  a  fish? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  bugle  blows  to 
summon  the  charge  for  the  capture  of 
another  fish.  However,  the  noise  usually 
drives  the  fish  to  deeper  and  more  dis- 
tant waters. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  see. 
In  order  that  he  can  continue  being 
noisy,  would  you  present  this  bugle  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  responded  vir- 
tually innumerable  times  to  his  bugle 
calls  here.  I  would  like  the  Rkcord  to 
show,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  bugle  was 
not  purchased  with  counterpart  funds. 
Thanks  to  "Doc"  Hall's  generosity,  I 
was  able  to  save  enough  of  my  own  funds 
to  invest  in  this  musical  Instrument  for 
my  beloved  friend,  Dr.  Hall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  carmot  tiiank  the  gen- 
tleman enough  for  his  gift.  Hereafter, 
our  mutual  friend  shall  be  known  as  the 
bulger  of  the  Ozarks. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate 
to  pit  my  talents  against  the  inimitable 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  in  try- 
ing to  describe  our  pill  peddler  from  the 
Ozarks,  who  is  really  a  man  of  unique 
qualification  as  a  legislator  and  a  phy- 
sician. He  has  played  a  role  in  this  House 
that  few  would  undertake  but  Is  sorely 
needed. 

Dr.  Hall  was  bom  62  years  ago  today. 
I  already  knew  how  to  talk  at  that  time, 
but  I  must  confess  he  has  caught  up  with 
me  long  since.  He  has  filled  pages  in  the 
Record  all  in  an  effort  to  see  that  our 
work  was  done  properly  and  in  the  peo- 
ple's interest.  We  will  miss  him.  We  join 
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In  wishing  him  a  happy  birthday  today 
aod  many  more  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

lii.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  hajs  many 
talents,  and  anaong  his  talents,  at  the 
very  top  of  the  list  is  that  of  an  M.D.  He 
Is  also  a  person  who  gave  much  as  a 
military  man  during  World  War  n  and 
has  served  with  exoerience  for  many 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  a  talent 
musically,  but  he  vrill  have  the  time  to 
perfect  that  ability  during  his  retire- 
ment. We  will  miss  him  while  he  is  prac- 
ticing and  hope  that  he  returns  often 
whether  he  is  a  proficient  bugler  or  not. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In 
the  very  complimentary  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  our 
leader  with  respect  to  our  dear  friend 
Dr.  Hall. 

As  the  majority  leader  and  one  who 
has  been  in  a  position  of  leadership  in 
this  House,  I  am  Just  Interested  in  know- 
ing who  the  gentleman's  new  ally  might 
be.  My  situation  during  this  Congress 
has  been  that  I  have  had  to  c<xif  er  with 
Leader  Gross  and  If  I  got  concurrence 
then  I  had  to  confer  with  Leader  Hall, 
or  the  other  way  around  at  times.  Some- 
times I  have  thought  there  was  a  degree 
of  connivance  which  could  have  existed. 

Happy  birthday.  Doc. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks.  I  sun  not  sure  everyone  who  is 
going  to  say  something  is  necessarily 
going  to  be  truthful  suid  they  ought  to 
have  at  least  time  to  examine  their  con- 
sciences. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  advises  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  the  first  time,  I 
believe,  since  the  present  occupant  has 
sat  in  the  chair,  that  he  has  stretched 
the  1 -minute  rule  except  for  memorial 
occasions.  The  fact  that  this  is  happen- 
ing now  is  only  a  coincidence. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
my  distinct  pleasure  on  the  first  day  I 
arrived  to  meet  the  very  eminent  Dur- 
WARD  Hall.  Later  I  found  out  I  was  living 
in  the  same  apartment  house  with  him. 
He  took  me  under  his  wing  and  advised 
me  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  some- 
body from  New  Jersey  who  wore  shoes. 
He  has  made  some  other  facetious  re- 
marks in  my  respect,  but  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  one  thing,  that  wh&a  Dr. 
Hall  was  bom  the  good  Lord  broke  the 
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mold,  because  he  Is  the  only  man  I  have 
ever  nm  across  from  the  Ozarks  who  has 
the  audacity  to  sound  the  clarion  call  in 
the  apartment  house  where  we  live  every 
morning  to  get  everybody  out  of  bed.  I 
shall  miss  him  I  am  sure  not  only  on  the 
House  floor  but  also  in  the  mornings 
when  he  would  be  blowing  that  horn.  I 
am  hopeful  someone  will  give  him  one 
that  has  a  different  chime  to  it  so  he 
can  get  a  different  call. 

Happy  birthday,  Doc. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  join  mj-  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  "Bugler  of  the 
Ozarks."  I  recall  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress the  gentleman  In  the  well  was  the 
Junior  Member  of  a  two-man  party  with 
Clare  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  who  has 
gone  to  meet  his  Maker;  and  now  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  being  abandoned 
by  the  now  jimior  member  of  his  two- 
man  party.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
whomever  the  gentleman  may  select  to 
replace  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  al- 
though that  would  be  a  very  difficult  Job. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  Dr.  Hall  well  filled  the  boots  of 
Clare  Hoffman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  rendered  a  tremen- 
dous service  to  his  country  in  the  watch- 
dog capacity  he  has  assimied  here  as  a 
member  of  the  two-man  party.  He  will 
be  missed. 

I  will  say  to  the  good  doctor,  he  being 
a  general  practitioner,  when  he  leaves 
I  hope  he  will  return  and  make  House 
calls. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  be  the  fate 
in  life  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to 
be  abandoned. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  is  really  going  to  be  abandoned. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Inslstfulness  in 
the  majority  leader's  voice,  when  he 
asked  the  question  as  to  the  successor  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  seemed  to 
be  suggesting  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  to  consider  him  to  replace  Dr.  Hall 
as  the  junior  member  of  this  famous  two- 
man  party.  This  should  be  very  carefully 
considered. 

Certainly  we  are  going  to  miss  the  dis- 
tinguished doctor  from  the  Ozarks.  He 
came  to  the  House  as  a  specialist  in 
curing  in  the  disease  of  profligacy.  He  is 
a  person  who  is  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  the  disease  can  be  treated  and 
stamped  out  of  this  particular  Chamber. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  very  fine  job  of 
treating  the  disease,  but  as  yet  I  have 
not  been  able  to  notice  any  great  upswing 
In  the  Incidence  of  the  serum  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  always 
proposed,  known  as  parsimony.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  what  the  good  Doctor's 
career  has  been  a  very  great  success.  He 
has  been  a  true  watchdog  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Also,  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  we  all 


wish  him  the  very  best  of  everything.  In- 
cluding man>'  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvsmla. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  certainly  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  disting^lished  colleague. 
Congressman  Dr.  Hall,  on  his  birthday. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  Uving  in  the  same 
building  with  Dr.  Hall  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  must  have  been  before  he  got 
his  bugle.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  had 
the  chance  to  hear  him  sound  off  on  that 
bugle. 

There  is  no  question  that  he  has  per- 
formed a  very  valuable  service  during  his 
time  in  the  House,  and  we  all  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  We  know  he  is  going 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  we 
hope  he  has  a  long,  prosperous,  and  very 
happy  retirement. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I,  too,  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  Dr.  Hall  a  very 
happy  birthday  today.  I  hope  that  he  en- 
Joys  many,  many  more,  and  I  hope  also 
that  he  enjoys  the  best  of  everything. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  caring  to 
do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  works,  and  bugling  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  Ozarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Durwaro  Hall,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  364] 

Abourezk  Erlenbom  PurceU 

Ashley  Evans,  Colo.  Qule 

Baker  Bvlns,  Tenn.  Rartck 

Baring  Pulton  Kees 

Bell  Gallagher  Retd 

BevlU  Goldwater  Boblson,  N.Y. 

Blanton  Grlflltlis  Booney.  N.T. 

Blatnllc  Hagan  Rosenthal 

Boiling  Hainen,  Wash.    Runnels 

Brotzman  Hawkins  Ryan 

Byrnes,  Wis  HlIUs  Scherle 

Caffery  Keith  Scbeuer 

Carey,  N.Y.  Koch  Skubltz 

Carney  McDonald,  Springer 

Celler  Mich.  Taloott 

Clark  McMUlan  Tea«rae,  Calif. 

Clay  Macdonald,  l^mpeon,  HJ 

Colmer  Mass.  Tleman 

Curlln  Mayne  Vander  Jagt 

Delaney  Meeds  Waldle 

Oellenback  Melcher  Wampler 

Etowdy  Mills,  Ark  WUsoni  Bob 

Dwyer  Nlchrjls  Tatrmi 

Eckbardt  PeUy 

Bdmondson  Pickle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  380 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1973 

Mr.  FLOOD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  bUl  (HJR. 
16654).  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1400)  which  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time  and.  with  the  accompanying  papers. 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  defense 
appropriations  bill.  .,       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1973 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Iteelf  into  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  16593>  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

IN  TH«  COMMrrTEE  OF  THt  WHOU: 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  16593.  with 
Mr   RosTENKOwsKi  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  line  7  on  page  1  of  the  bill. 

If  there  be  no  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  I 
MILITABY  PERSONNEL 
Mn.rr/uiT  Peksonnbl.  AiMT 
For   pay.   aUowances.  Individual  clothing, 
subelstence.  Interest  on  depoolta.  gratulUes. 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing  all   expenses   thereof   for  organizational 
movementa) .  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
trayel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Army  on  active  duty  (except 
member*  of  reserve  components  provided  for 
el9e-*here):  $7,488,481,000. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told  by  defense 
officials  across  the  board  that  the  com- 
mittee has  cut  too  deeply  Into  per- 
sonnel funds.  The  committee  has  made 
estimates  of  short  falls  tn  strength 
and  has  cut  appropriatlcxis  accordingly. 
The  services  Insist  the  cuts  are  too  severe 


and  they  will  cause  serious  funding  prob- 
lems. The  committee  attitude  seems  to  be 
to  let  the  matter  go  to  the  Senate  for 
adjustment.  I  do  not  thmk  this  proper. 
The  time  Is  short  for  reconsideration 
but  we  should  make  certain  of  our  facts 
and  make  corrections  if  they  are  needed. 

Each  of  the  services  disagree  sharply 
with  the  reductions  saying  they  will  have 
significant  adverse  impact  on  force  man- 
ning, training  programs  and  service  cap- 
ability. 

The  Air  Force  requests  that  5.246  oi 
the  man-year  cut  be  restored.  This  would 
require  a  funding  restoration  of  $51,956.- 

OOC. 

The  Navy  wants  $108,720,000  to  restore 

8.832  man-years. 

The  Armv  requests  the  restoration  oi 
$21.2  million  In  funds  and  2.642  man- 
years  for  personnel.  This  Is  less  than 
half  of  the  cuts  in  short  fall  personnel 
imposed  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  acted  in  good  faith 
in  making  reductions  but  the  committee 
is  not  infallible.  A  half  billion  dollar  cut 
in  personnel  has  been  made.  It  appears 
that  it  may  be  too  severe. 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemin  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  RHODES.  The  gentleman  has  set 
forth  the  problem  I  believe  very  clearly 
and  succinctly.  The  problem  is  simply 
that  we,  apparently,  in  the  computations 
have  made  an  error  in  the  number  of 
persormel  and  the  grades  of  personnel 
who  may  be  In  the  military  during  this 
next  fiscal  year.  I  believe  also  we  may 
not  have  realized  or  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  much  of  the  fis- 
cal year  Is  already  gone  and  more  of  the 
fiscal  year  wUl  have  elapsed  before  the 
bill  is  in  its  final  form  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  know  exactly  the 
pattern  it  will  have  to  set  fiscally  In  mili- 
tary personnel  for  the  next  year. 

The  figures  I  have,  which  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  agree 
with,  are  that  the  Air  Force  has  been 
shorted  some  5,246  man-years,  and  in  a 
total  amount  of  $51,956,000;  the  Army 
has  been  shorted  some  2,642  man-years, 
and  that  total  Is  $21.2  million;  and  the 
Navy  has  been  shorted.  8.832  man-years, 
with  a  total  in  financial  Involvement  of 
$108,720,000;  which  adds  up  to  a  total  of 
somewhere  near  $190  million. 

I  might  state  also  that  the  total  cut 
In  this  bill  in  military  personnel  is  some- 
thing near  $576  million  under  the  budg- 
et so  If  the  $190  million  were  restored 
there  would  still  be  a  cut  in  spending 
for  military  personnel  of  some  $386  mil- 
'     lion  below  the  budget. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  is 
simply  this:  If  the  services  are  able  to 
provide  conclusive  evidence  of  hardship 
In  numbers  of  personnel  imder  the  pro- 
posed committee  cuts,  can  It  now  be 
stated  that  the  committee  Is  prepared 
to  make  reasonable  restorations  In  con- 
ference to  Insure  a  satisfactory  force  level 
for  personnel  within  the  services? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  jield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  respond  by  say- 


ing to  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend  that  I  assume,  as  in  former  years, 
that  the  Defense  Department  will  ap- 
peal practically  all  of  the  reductions 
made  by  the  committee.  The  Defense 
Department  wants  the  figures  as  set 
forth  In  the  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Sikes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  certainly  believe  that 
the  House  conferees  should,  and  will  con- 
sider sympathetically  any  requests 
which  may  come  to  the  conferees  of  the 
House,  and  will  do  whatever  Is  reason- 
able and  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  am  not  concerned  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  knowingly  do  an  in- 
justice to  the  services.  We  have  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  $23.1  billion  for  person- 
nel. If  we  have  cut  too'aeeply  In  some 
areas.  I  think  the  comfldttee  must  and 
v^ill  consider  taking  any  action  that  Is 
reasonably  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances to  prevent  cutting  the  muscle 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's response. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  h:^BERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

I  want  one  thing  clearly  understood, 
because  it  is  rather  fuzzy  In  my  mind 
at  this  moment. 

The  authorizing  legislative  committee 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  fix- 
ing the  authorized  strength  of  the  various 
ser\ices.  In  discharging  Its  responsibility 
there  it  cut  back  the  strength  this  year 
to  I  number.  Does  this  appropriation  cut 
that  strength  back  further? 

Mr.    MAHON.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr   SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  understand  It.  the 
authorizing  committee  headed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
reduced  the  personnel  end  strength  to  a 
degree  that  their  total  would  be  43.000 
less  than  had  been  budgeted  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  xmanlmous  consent.  Mr.  Sikes  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.^ 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations recommends  In  this  bill  a 
reduction  of  some  12,000  additional  per- 
sonnel, not  from  the  combat  forces  but 
from  headquarters  persormel  and  other 
such  areas.  These  things  are  treated  in 
the  committee  report. 

I  thirJc  it  would  be  Impractical  at  this 
point  to  try  to  make  any  substantial 
change  in  the  bill.  I  would  hope  that  aW 
action  that  may  be  necessary  can  be 
taken  In  a  conference  with  the  other 
body  or  in  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental bill  to  come  up  early  next  year 
in  connection  with  military  personnel. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
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gentleman  from  Texas  he  has  not  defl- 
oltely  answered  the  question  I  asked. 
He  has  sort  of.  in  a  roimdabout  way. 
indicated  If  an  Injustice  has  been  done 
in  a  further  reductlMi,  he  will  do  some- 
thing about  it,  but  my  question  was  the 
action  of  the  Conunittee  on  Appn^ria- 
tions  does  cut  down  further  the  author- 
ized strength,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  does  cut  further  the 
authorized  strength. 

Mr.  HteERT.  That  is  the  point  I  want 

to  make. 

Certainly  the  authorizing  legislative 
committee  in  this  Instance  felt  It  had 
cut  to  the  bone  and  it  feels  such  action 
as  this  cuts  deeper  into  the  muscle  in- 
stead of  cutting  away  fat. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
win  give  his  assurance  that  it  shall  be 
given  sj-mpathetic  consideration  In  the 
conference,  that  will  satisfy  me  at  this 
time,  because  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position.  I  can  sympathize  with 
him  and  support  him  In  trying  to  legis- 
late on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  Of  course,  the  matter 
will  have  the  most  sympathetic  and  care- 
ful attention. 

Let  me  say  further,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  the  services  them- 
selves have  agreed  to  a  lower  average 
strength  figure  than  the  authorizing 
committees  which  dealt  with  end 
strength  would  enable  the  military  serv- 
ices to  obtain. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  services  have  pro- 
tested the  cuts  but  they  have  agreed  to 
accept  about  half  of  the  cut  made  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  They  have  agreed 
to  a  figure  below  the  authorized  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  M'VHON,  Mr.  Sikes  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  jield  further  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Loulsisuia. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  In  that  connection, 
while  the  gentleman  from  Texas  says 
that  the  services  have  agreed,  yet  within 
the  last  48  hours  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations has  not  agreed  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  because  he  has  complained 
to  me  about  the  cuts  and  he  says  It  will 
cut  25,000  bodies. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Chief  at  Naval  Op- 
erations has  not  agreed  to  the  action  by 
the  House,  but  he  sigreed  to  a  figure  be- 
low the  figtu-e  in  the  authorizing  bill. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  But  did  he  agree  to  a 
figure  as  low  as  the  figure  fixed  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  IlAHON.  He  opposes  the  addi- 
tional reduction  contained  In  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  That  Is  what  I  want  to 
get  understood.  He  does  not  agree  to  the 
figure  set  by  the  Conmilttee  oo  Appropri- 
ations. However,  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  says  he  will  give  some  sympa- 
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thetic  consideration  in  the  conference 
to  it.  of  course.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  personal  conversations  with  the 
heads  of  the  services  that  they  have 
agreed  that  while  they  will  not  be  happy 
about  it — they  will  attempt  to  live  with 
about  half  of  the  cut  that  Is  required 
under  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Now,  to  achieve  that  balance,  to  get 
half  of  the  military  personnel  back,  who 
will  have  to  be  dropped  as  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations, it  will  be  necessary  either  to 
adopt  an  am«idment  at  this  time  or  to 
adjust  the  matter  with  the  Senate  In 
conference. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
amendments  prepared  to  assure  these 
fimds.  but  I  think  that  In  view  of  the 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  matter  go  to 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Michigan,  the  minority 
leader. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  be 
extended  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  grateful  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  yielded  to  me. 

I  have  listened  to  the  colloquy;  I  have 
read  the  committee  report;  I  have  talked 
with  various  Individuals  from  the  De- 
partment, and  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
figure  for  personnel  in  the  bill  l)efore 
us  Is  too  low.  I  personally  would  not 
hesitate  to  seek  remedial  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  I  will  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  on  the  sub- 
committee. I  know  them  all,  because  I 
have  served  with  most  of  them  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  sul>commlttee. 

But,  you  cannot  maintain  the  rearend 
strength  that  has  been  projected  with 
the  kind  of  money  that  is  in  this  bill.  It 
is  just  impossible.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
hope  and  trust  that  the  other  body  will 
take  action  to  correct  what  was  done  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  this 
area  and  to  the  degree  that  I  can,  I  shall 
urge  those  In  the  other  body  to  take  this 
kind  of  action  to  correct  a  mistake  that 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  ranking  member  ol  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  colloquy  that  has  transpired 
I  tbiok.  It  is  very  wise  that  the  com- 
mittee wait  until  we  get  into  contervDce 
and  try  to  work  it  out  vrtth  the  Senate. 


We  will  have  more  facts  at  our  disposal 
and  be  able  to  act  much  more  Intel- 
ligently than  we  can  on  it  at  this  Ume. 
I  assure  you  that  on  this  matter,  we  will 
give  It  every  consideration. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  AiJproprlations  Committee 
and  its  talented  chairman.  Congress- 
man George  Mahcn,  for  disii^aylng 
great  wisdom  in  Its  consideration  of  the 
defense  appropriations  bill.  It  has  taken 
something  similar  to  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  to  trim  the  fat  from  the  budget 
request  while  not  afTectlng  the  muscle. 

The  American  taxpayers,  already  hard 
hit  by  some  urmecessary  Government 
spending,  have  been  saved  $4.3  billion 
as  a  result  of  the  committee's  action.  At 
the  same  time  oiu-  Nation  can  be  assured 
of  continuing  military  strength,  because 
the  committee  has  approved  the  high- 
est milltarj-  budget  since  World  War  n — 
$1.8  billion  above  last  year's  budget. 

There  are  some  who  will  criticize  the 
committee  for  not  approving  everything 
the  President  requested.  However,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  must  evaluate 
proposed  spending  programs  in  light  of 
the  serious  budgetary  deficits  with  which 
the  Nation  is  faced.  It  appears  that  the 
1972  actual  deficit  will  be  $28.9  billion 
and  the  President's  own  1973  deficit  pro- 
jection is  $36.8  billion.  The  committee 
must  stand  firm  and  call  for  a  ceiling  on 
Federal  spending.  At  the  same  time,  only 
unessential  requests  which  will  not  hin- 
der our  national  defense  have  been 
trimmed.  For  example,  $92  mllUon  was 
requested  to  hire  civilians  to  perform  KP 
duties.  The  committee  felt  this  was  an 
imnecessar>'  request  and  disallowed  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Till  be  criti- 
cal of  the  committees  action  feeling  that 
more  should  have  been  cut  from  the  Pres- 
ident's request.  To  those  I  suggest  that 
Congress  is  giver,  specific  responsibilities 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of 
our  Nation.  While  reasonable  men  may 
disagree  on  the  merits  of  various  weap- 
ons systems,  the  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  exercise  prudent  economy  in 
defense  spending.  The  sums  recom- 
mended for  appropriations  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  adequate  military  strengtii. 
The  administration  hsis  frequently  criti- 
cized Congress  for  adding  some  budget 
items  and  for  cutting  others.  However, 
this  is  the  precise  constitutional  function 
of  Congress.  What  other  body  in  America 
is  more  representative  of  the  American 
people  and  thus  has  more  of  a  right  to 
reorder  our  priorities  than  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  suppart 
the  committee  bill.  We  have  sptai  many 
long  weeks  in  very  tectmical  discussions 
in  preparing  it. 

I  alao  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  not 
create  undue  delay  through  tkxa  at- 
tempts to  place  a  terminal  date  certain 
on  the  war.  Tliere  are  at  least  three  rea- 
sons why  I  hope  the  action  win  not  oc- 
cur. First,  the  administraUon  has  re- 
duced troops  to  a  minimal  low  level  at 
the  present  time  and  is  concurrently 
engaged  in  Intense  delicate  negotlati<»8. 
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that  a.I.'^JJSt?  ItS>uld  serve  no  uue- 
t^'^XT^^^T^'  seriously  delay 

^?*Cha?^!at  a  time  wh^olce- 
,        h^th  .d^of  the  poUtlcal  spectrum 

JeSbfe  Sd  pertecay  adeQUat.  de- 

"is^sriK^'tsid^^ 

^   ^Tt  twu  time   but  yesterday  it 
f  thP  Rnecial  InvesUgating  Subcommlt- 

S".  *'  vSf  S;^t  of  our  .e^auve 
challenges  in  the  nexi  i5r/^  .    ..    gon- 

The  report  continues  that  the  insm 
laU?n  of  ^  Autodln  or  Autovon  svrttch 
l^^fiH  be  used  as  GFE-Government 
rum^he'SeS^ment-this  -  of  nojalue 
hirause  it  provides  no  capability  lor 
SS^ng  aSrthlng  except  the  old  sys- 

^S^o^TaS-^i'oi^Sjthat  in  t^e 
b^°nSiTour  investigation  I  too^wa. 
iPiTV  of  the  project  and,  Indeed,  asitea 
tSTqSestion  of  why  this  could  not  be 
2L  to  BeU  8  simulation  or  test  facill- 
S^<ra^«i^t  ba^.  The  diflerence. 
Fwill  say  to  the  Members,  between  test- 
b^  f  aciliUes  and  simulation  in  a  Systems 
SStaeertog   Facility    for   Communica- 
tion is  that  test  facilities  can  test  what 
we  have  in  hand,  and  simulation  facili- 
tlea  enables  us— with  the  use  of  com- 
puterB— to  forecast  what  we  can  do  with 
new  oncoming  or  foUowlng-on  systems 
or  BUCTestlons— Including  needed  techm- 
e«l  breakthroughs 
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It  has  been  agreed  by  everyone  from 
the  Commander  in  Chief  himself  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  down, 
that  our  greatest  lack  at  the  present  time 
Is  in  secure  voice  communications  to 
carry  the  function  and  decision  of  com- 
mand, to  the  troops  In  the  field,  or  the 
seamen,  airmen,  marines,  et  cetera. 

It  is  intolerable  to  think  that  we  should 
terminate  this  system,  as  Illegitimate  as 
it  might  have  been  in  concept,  as  er- 
roneous as  they  may  have  been  in  cer- 
tain points  of  acquisition,  after  we  have 
gone  over  these  plans  and  under  Uie 
guidance  of  the  legislaUve  committee 
have  assembled  albeit  slowly  the  best  pos- 
slLle  qualified  people— Including  the  BeU 
system— for  simulation  facilities  we  know 
we  need.  We  ought  not  to  tear  it  down 
at  this  particular  time. 

And  I  would  ask  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  in  the  same  spirit  that  they 
have  just  discussed  personnel  require- 
ments and  expected  service  reclamas,  li 
they  are  not  prepared  to  reread  the  legis- 
lative record  of  that  report  at  lea^t  to 
the  point  where  we  can  conttoue  this 
vital  and  essential  defense  work,  if  we 
are  to  get  the  function  of  command  to 
the  voice  of  our  troops  or  users  ? 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  .  ^  .,  , 
Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall)  for  yieldmg.  Certainly 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  made 
a  very  important  statement. 

The  matter  appears  at  pages  123  w  i^* 
of  the  committee  report,  and  in  the  last 
paragraph  dealing  with  this  subject,  on 
page  124.  these  words  are  stated: 

Tbe  committee  directs  that  the  Govern- 
ment-owned equipment  planned  ^or  "^f*"^" 
tlon  in  the  SEF  be  Installed,  and  If  that 
equipment  is  not  InstaUed  the  operation  of 
the  facility  be  terminated. 


I  have  discussed  that  wording  with 
members  of  the  staff  and  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  what  our 
committee  meant  to  say  was  that  it  was 
not  our  belief  that  at  the  present  ttme 
new  equipment  should  be  bought  The 
whole  idea  of  the  SEF  was  sold  to  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
on  the  basis  that  there  was  equipment  on 
hand  which  could  be  used  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  If  that  Is  not  the  .situa- 
tion then  certainly  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  come  to  the  subcommittee 
and  explain  to  us  why  they  need  new 
equipment,  and  what  new  equ'.;>ment 
they  need.  .    . 

You  will  also  note  on  page  124  that 
there  were  funds  used  which  were  ear- 
marked for  personnel  and  there  was  no 
request  for  reprograming.  We  think  there 
should  have  been. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(Mr  HAIX.  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,     was     granted     4     additional 

minutes.)  ,^^        ., 

Mr  RHODES.  The  committee  dis- 
agreed with  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  propriety  and  necessity  in  this  In- 
stance of  not  asking  permission  to  r^ro- 
gram  these  funds.  We  felt  the  orlgtaal 
representation,  under  which  the  com- 
mittee agreed,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to 
the  estobllshment  of  the  systems  engi- 
neering facility  wasno  Jwnored.  Instead 


of  using  regular  equipment  which  was 
on  hand,  and  which  had  been  promised, 
they  departed  from  that  procedure  and 
intend  to  purchase  equipment  which  is 
far  beyond  anything  that  we  had  con- 
templated. All  we  do  here  is  ask  them  to 
please  play  square  with  the  committee, 
tell  us  where  they  are  going  and  how 
much  money  it  is  going  to  cost. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  there  may 
have  been  some  errors,  honestly,  so  far 
as  coordination  by  the  executive  branch 
and  DCA  specifically  to  the  operating 
(appropriations)  committee;  or  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  committee,  pos- 
sibly made  because  we  went  to  see. 
changed  our  mtods,  became  enthused 
and  although  issuing  a  second  tuid  more 
complete  report — forgot  to  coordtoate. 

Our  committee,  chaired  by  Congress- 
man MoLLOHAN  of  West  Virginia,  has 
spent  a  lot  of  time  even  mterviewmg  per- 
sonnel, and  their  records;  and  the  differ- 
ence is,  if  we  use  this  old  Government- 
furnished  equipment,  we  will  have  a  test 
bed  and  that  will  only  test  what  we  al- 
ready have  on  hand. 

A  decision  was  made,  and  I  say  again 
perhaps  it  was  not  coordinated  properly, 
to  put  equipment  into  Uie  simulation  fa- 
cility other  than  the  Autodln  or  Auto- 
von switches  which  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  herewith  orders  to  be 
used,  except  as  explained  as  to  intent 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Then  there  is  a  seccmd  priority.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  reduction  of  $696,000  in 
the  $2.7  miUitwi  SEF  budget  is  directed, 
in  the  bill  and  according  to  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

If  possible,  I  thmk  this  amount  should 
be  restored.  I  am  certainly  not  known  as 
a  "big  spender"  in  Congress.  The  reasm 
I  think  this  so  important  is  because,  if 
not.  the  DCA  should  be  allowed  to  ap- 
portion the  reduction  throughout  the 
agency. 

A  cut  of  this  magnitude  in  SEP  alone 
would  drastically  affect  their  perform- 
ance. A  competent  system  engtaeering 
facility  is  necessary  in  order  for  the  fu- 
ture defense  communications  system  to 
meet  the  vital  command  and  control 
requirement. 

I  want  to  say  with  every  fervor  of 
energy  in  my  body  or  with  all  the  Shake- 
spearean drama  that  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  could  muster,  if  he  were 
m  the  well;  that  it  is  Intolerable  and 
completely  nonunderstandable  to  claim 
that  the  greatest  defect  of  our  armed 
services,  the  greatest  cause  of  ambush  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  the  lack  of  se- 
cure voice  control  commimications  on 
the  one  hand,  and  then  to  eliminate  a 
communications  system  simulation  fa- 
cility on  the  other. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  agree  this  can 
and  will  be  restored  In  any  manner 
whatsoever.  We  will  continue  careful 
guidance.  We  will  share  aU  of  our  infor- 
mation and,  indeed,  there  is  a  second 
report  which  Is  In  script  already  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  which  wm 
be  very  valuable  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  This,  I  consider  our 
legislative  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  for  emphasis 
portions  of  my  observations. 


n 
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The  language  of  the  report  wUl  severe- 
ly impact  on  the  abUity  of  the  Defense 
communications  Agency  to  Improve  our 
defense  command,  control,  and  com- 
mimications. 

AS  many  of  you  know,  Mr.  Molloh^ 
and  I  together  with  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  to  Investigate  Communi- 
cations, have  examined  very  critically 
toe  whole  area  of  defense  commimica- 
tions during  the  past  2ya  years  and  will 
DUblish  our  second  comprehensive  re- 
bort  on  this  field  to  the  near  future.  We 
have  participated  In  extensive  heanngs. 
visited  field  activities,  and  explored  ta- 
depth   problems   of    the    defense    com- 
munity. .    ,___  .__ 
Mr.  Chairman.  2  years  ago  before  un- 
dertaktog  this  extensive  tovestigation  I 
would  have  agreed  with  some  of  the  lan- 
guage tocluded  to  the  present  report  of 
ttie  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Today  based  on  our  extensive  activities. 
I  must  conclude  the  guidance  included 
therein  is   counterproductive   and   will 
severely  arrest  effort  to  improve  defense 
command,  control,  and  communications 
which  we  so  badly  need. 

AS  I  pomted  out  to  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  hearings  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Subcommittee  No.  l. 
the  Director  of  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency  has  made  a  believer  out  of 
the  subcommittee  as  to  the  necessity  of 
havtog  a  test-bed  facility  and  a  system 
engineering  operation.  In  addition,  we 
feel  that  this  type  of  activity  is  essential 
in  order  to  develop  an  operable  secure 
voice  and  data  transmission  system.  As 
you  know  this  is  one  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  our  national  defense.  I  reiterated 
my  position  to  March  of  1972  before  the 
same  committee: 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  all  fair- 
ness I  must  say  this  test-bed  facility  out 
there  although  we  looked  askance  at  it 
originally,  and  thought  we  were  delaying 
It  has  reached  such  proportion  that  our 
communications  priority  needs  have  got- 
ten so  high  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  has  to  Its  last  report 
reversed  itself  and  concurred  to  the  need 
for  such  a  facility  other  than  those  avail- 
able to  civilian  or  commercial  life,  and 
we  are  Just  as  anxious  for  the  success 
of  this  facility  as  the  general  or^the  De- 
fense Department  Ls  at  this  time." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  new  computer 
simulation    center   at    the    system   en- 
gineering facility— SEF— should  be  to- 
staUed  because   it  is  essential   to   the 
plannmg   of   the  future   defense   com- 
munications system.  Installation  of  an 
Autodm  or  Autovon  switch  would  be  of 
no  value  because  It  provides  no  capability 
for  analyztog  new  smd  pr<«>osed  system 
concepts.  This   type  of  facility  is  not 
available  to  any  commercial  or  Govern- 
ment laboratory.  To  carry  out  the  direc- 
tion todlcated  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  would  be  wasteful 
in  money  and  counterprodiKjtive  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Siretem  Engineering  Fa- 
cility. The  alternative  proposal  to  close 
the  SEP  is  inexplicable  and  totolerable. 
Without  talented  system  engineering,  we 
can  never  have  an  operable  defense  com- 
munication system. 

Ih  addition,  a  reductlwa  of  $896,000  to 
the  $2.7  million  SEP  budget  Is  directed. 
On  page  230,  reference  is  made  to  HASC 
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action  suggested.  In  fact  to  our  ftn^  re- 
port we  do  not  recommend  a  reduction. 
If  possible,  this  amount  should  be  re- 
stored. If  not.  DCA  should  be  allowed 
to  apportion  the  reduction  throughout 
the  Agency.  A  cut  of  this  magnitude  to 
the  SEP  would  drastically  affect  then- 
performance.  A  competent  system  en- 
gtoeering  facility  is  necessary  to  order  for 
future  DCS  to  meet  vital  command  and 
control  requirements. 

The  Defense  Communicaticos  Agency 
has  created  a  systems  engtoeering  facil- 
ity of  outstandtogly  competent  scientific 
personnel  whose  efforts  are  directed  to- 
ward the  future  design  of  the  defense 
communications  system.  Their  education 
profile  matches  tiiat  of  Bell  Laboratories. 
They  require  a  modem  computer  simula- 
tion faculty  to  do  their  work.  An  ap- 
propriate computer  has  been  Purchased 
based  on  competitive  bids,  and  will  be 
installed  to  November.  The  activities  of 
the  Defense  Communications  Agency  to 
create  this  systems  engtoeering  facility 
with   Its    attendant    hybrid   simulation 
computer  must  be  permitted  to  Proceed. 
In  a  second  and  hnportant  aspect  the 
report  restiricts  the  growth  of  the  Jotat 
technical  support  activity,  a  key  element 
to  the  Woridwide  Military  Command  and 
Control  System  ADP  program.  This  ele- 
ment must  be  effective  if  the  benefits  of 
the  program  to  terms  of  effectiveness  and 
dollar  costs  are  to  be  «^'^„^^'^^- 
ingly  the  modest  tocrease  in  civilian  per- 
sonnel for  that  activity  should  be  per- 

Plnally,  and  directly  related  to  im- 
prove Uie  effectiveness  of  our  command 
and  control  system  is  the  matter  of  direct 
expenditure  for  software  conver^  pro- 
grams for  the  new  ADP  system.  The  $1.9 
million  reduction  proposed  by  the  Ap- 
Dropriations  Committee  will  tocrease  the 
Defense  Communications  Agencr  over- 
all software  conversion  cost  over  the  next 
2  years  by  $11  million.  This  Is  not  econ- 
omv.  but  rather  waste  and  we  should  not 

permit  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
PRocmaMXirr  or  Anunuurr  akb  Mimixs. 

Navt 
For    conBtaTictlon.    procurement,    I*«*^- 
tlon.  modlflc»tlon.  and  modenil«tlon  of  i^- 
craft    mlssUes.    equipment.    Including    OTd- 
nance,  spare  parte,  and  acceesortes  therrfor: 
specialized  equipment;   expansion  of  public 
a^  private  plant*.  Including  the  land  nec- 
eeaary  therefor,  and  such  lajids  and  l^«f« 
therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  constructton 
proeecuted  thereon  prior  to  MJP*^!  of J™f 
ks  required  by  section  355.  Revised  8tatut«. 
as  amended:  and  procurement  and  tnstwo*- 
tlon  of  equipment,  appliances   and  «n*cWn* 
tools  In  public  or  private   Pl*R*«    •^•?~-C 
140  000    and  m  addition.   $40,000,000   which 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  ^'^^- 
ment  of  Aircraft  and  MlssUes    Navy.  1971, 
1973".  to  remain  avalUble  for  obligation  un- 
til June  30,  1075 


Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
direct  some  toquiries  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  at  the  Subcommtttee  on  toe 
Department  of  Defense  particularly  wltti 
reference  to  the  procuroaient  by  w» 
Navy  of  LC-130  Operation  Deepfreeze 
airlift  aircraft.  On  page  166  of  the  re- 


nort  1  note  the  committee  recommend 
ffi  toe  request  of  $31.6  n»i"*o"^  VSSl 
cure  LC-130  aircraft  ^  s'^'^Ant^ 
general  United  States  effort  to  Antarc- 

^^'^L'^^SStinguished   chairm«i,   toe 
gentleman  from  Texas  knows,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  was  given  re- 
sponsibility for  coordtoating  the  Antare- 
u'fprogram.  Operation  ^f^^.^^ 
year  toe  budgetary  responsibility  for  Uie 
annual  logistic  operattog  costs  ^  Ant- 
arctica were  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  Natton^- 
^ce  Foundation.  At  toat  time  toe  Pred- 
dent  decided,  for  several  reasons    toat 
toe  Department  of  Defense  should  con- 
tmue  to  budget  for  major  capital  equip- 
ment, and  specifically  toe  procurement 
of  airUft  aircraft.  „«a«i 

The  President  has  now  recommoidea 
that  five  new  aircraft  be  procured  to  toe 
1973  Defense  budget  for  this  program,  i 
think  all  of  us  to  this  Congress  recogntte 
the  importance  of  toe  Antarctic  pro- 
gram. Antarctica  domtoates  one-fifth  of 
the  area  of  the  worid,  tocluding  all  toe 
southern  oceans.  This  continent  has  a 
major  infiuence  on  worid  weather  and 
climate.  It  is  toe  worids  largest  area  to 
proteto  production.  It  contatos  poten- 
tially valuable  mtoeral  and  petroleum 
products.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  neu- 
tral conttoent.  „^  . 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  promulgated  four  vital  policy  ob- 
jectives wlto  reference  to  Antiuxtica. 
These  objectives  are  to  nudntato  toe  via- 
bility of  toe  present  Antarctic  treaty  to 
foster  extension  of  cooperative  scientific 
research,  to  insure  peaceful  and  equita- 
ble use  of  toe  natural  resources,  and  to 
protect  toe  VS.  rights  to  the  area. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  role 
and  a  responsibility  to  support  of  our 
general  national  effort  and  presence  to 
thiB  vast  neutral  area.  ,  ,     ^      .  . 

The  scientific  and  poUtical  leadership 
of  toe  United  States  stems  from  the  sta- 
gular  ability  of  toe  Umted  States  per- 
saaatl  to  move  about  and  concentrate 
resources  at  will,  a  capability  which  off- 
sets toe  Influence  of  strategically  located 
Soviet  stations.  This  United  States  capa- 
bility Is  totally  dependent  on  toe  avail - 
ability  of  long-range  ski-equipped  alr- 

^  There  are  now  only  (3)  aircraft  avail- 
able to  support  toe  Antarctic  program. 
This  is  down  from  tone  as  late  as  1967- 
They  are  more  than  10  years  old.  and 
you  may  draw  your  own  conclusions  for 
toeir  continuing  adequacy  and  safety  in 
the  Antarctic  environment.  Even  if  this 
Congress  were  to  approve  the  purchase 
of  new  ah-craft  in  tols  bill,  toe  scientists 
and  the  airport  personnel  would  still 
have  to  rdy  on  those  three  old  alrcraR 
for  at  least  2  more  years. 

I  hope  when  this  bill  is  considered  by 
the  otoer  body  and  action  is  taken  to 
insert  toe  $31.5  million,  that  toere  can 
be  some  agreement  by  toe  House  wlto 
reference  to  this  particular  item. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Impact  (rf  the  failure  to  procure  replace- 
nient  aircraft  will  seiterely  curtail  toe 
levd  at  the  TJJB.  effort  to  Antarctica. 

It  could  place  to  jeopardy  the  Uves 
and  toe  safety  of  the  personnel  who  are 
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operating  in  that  area,  and  those  who 
man  the  stations.  There  will  also  be  a 
dramatic  change  In  the  n.S.  posture  in 
Antarctica,  including  abandonment  of 
Inland  stations  at  the  South  Pole  and 
Byrd  if  aircraft  support  is  not  provided. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
agreed  to  fund  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  logistic  support  for  our  gen- 
eral national  effort.  This  has  previously 
been  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Etefense.  By  directive  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Depextment  of 
Defense  still  must  procure  the  airlift  air- 
craft necessary  in  that  operation.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  has  no 
capability  in  that  area. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  again 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  there,  is  a  very  direct 
national  defense  aspect  mcluded  In  this 
program,  for  these  airlift  aircraft  are 
operated  for  a  period  of  7  months  In 
Antarctica  by  Navy  personnel  in  support 
of  our  general  national  effort. 

During  the  other  5  months  of  the  year 
the  aircraft  are  used  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  for  other  military  purjxjses. 
So  there  is  a  national  priority  with 
reference  to  national  defense  that  is 
much  broader  than  the  responsibility  of 
th3  National  Science  Foundation. 

I  talce  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  that  this  committee  again 
look  at  this  item  when  they  go  to  con- 
ference. I  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
insert  funds  for  these  aircraft  into  the 
procurement  program  of  the  Navy,  and 
that  it  will  be  agreed  to  in  conference. 
These  aircraft  are  essential  for  the  oper- 
ational safety  of  the  Wavy  support,  and 
to  prevent  a  severe  curtailment  In  the 
level  of  the  U-S.  effort  in  Antarctica. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  re- 
mark by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  would  say  that  during  our 
hearings  we  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Navy.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
these  planes  are  needed  for  the  work 
of  the  National  Science  Foimdatlon.  We 
asked  Navy  witnesses  from  which  appro- 
priation these  planes  should  be  flnatvced. 
Admiral  Weisner,  when  asked  about 
whether  this  progrtun  should  be  financed 
by  the  National  Science  Poundatiwa  or 
the  Navy,  stated: 

I  would,  I  suppose  In  &U  candor,  have  to 
say  tbat  I  would  rather  not  hAve  thlnffB  not 
directly  related  to  our  objectives  and  our 
Navy  requirements  come  oat  of  the  Navy 
budget. 

But  we  do  agree  that  this  program 
must  be  financed,  and  I  feel  that  a  way 
can  be  foiuid  to  finance  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  distingxilshed  chairman. 

Ux.  BZNQHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: In  past  years  I  have  proposed 
amendments  to  strike  the  procurement 
funds  for  the  P-14  aircraft.  I  must  say 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  before 
us  today,  pages  22  and  23,  makes  clear 
that  we  are  in  what  might  be  described 
as  a  t»«tty  serious  mess  as  far  sis  the  P-14 
program  Is  concerned.  I  might  venture 
to  say  that  l  think  we  would  be  in  lees 


of  a  mess  today  if  my  amendments  had 
been  adopted  last  year  or  the  year  before 
to  cut  off  the  program  then. 

I  think  Grumman  Aircraft  would  also 
be  better  off.  Grumman  Aircraft  is  in 
terrible  difficulty  today,  and  I  think 
Grumman  AircrsLft,  which  is  a  major  in- 
dustry in  my  State,  would  have  been  in 
better  shape  if  the  F-14  had  been  can- 
celed 2  or  3  years  ago. 

This  bill  contains  $570  million  of  funds 
for  procurement  of  that  aircraft.  I  am 
not  proposing  an  amendment  at  this  time 
to  strike  that  amount  for  two  reasons. 
First  of  all,  as  I  understand  it,  the  avail- 
ability of  that  money  is  needed  if  the 
United  States  is  to  hold  Grumman  to  its 
contract.  Otherwise,  the  Government 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  contract, 
and  not  Grumman. 

The  second  reason  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose the  amendment  this  year  is  that  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  sum  of  $570 
million  is  not  going  to  be  spent,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
spent  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  in  the  authorization  bill. 

At  the  time  the  report  on  the  bUl  be- 
fore us  was  drafted,  the  final  language 
of  the  conference  report  was  not  avail- 
able. Yesterday,  however,  we  adopted  the 
conference  report,  and  the  conference 
report  makes  perfectly  clear  that  the 
amount  for  the  P-14  is  authorized  only 
pursuant  to  the  contract,  and  if  the  con- 
tract price  is  met.  If  that  cannot  be  done, 
then  the  Secretarj'  has  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  with  recommendations,  but 
It  is  clear  he  cannot  go  adiead  and  renego- 
tiate the  contract  and  pay  a,  higher  price 
for  these  planes  than  the  $16.8  million 
per  unit  that  is.  in  effect,  the  contract 
price. 

We  certainly  are  in  a  moet  unusual  if 
not  unique  situation.  The  $570  million 
that  is  included  in  this  bill  is  to  be  avail- 
able, the  committee  says,  only  in  accord- 
ance with  law — and,  of  course,  that  must 
be  so. 

The  conference  report  which  we 
adopted  yesterday  makes  very  clear  what 
the  law  is. 

Grumman  says  it  is  impossible  for 
them  them  to  go  ahead  under  the  present 
contract.  Gnunman  says  it  has  already 
incurred  a  large  loss — $65  million — on 
the  P-14.  The  figures  are  there  for  the 
Members  to  read  on  page  22  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Some  of  the  experts  predict  that  the 
Navy  is  going  to  give  in  to  Grumman  and 
come  back  to  ask  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  higher  price.  Certainly  that 
action  should  be  opposed,  if  it  happens. 

The  committee  has  said  clearly  in  its 
reports  that  the  existing  price  of  $16.8 
million  is  too  much  for  this  aircraft,  that 
it  is  not  worth  it.  Certainly  we  would  not 
want  to  see  a  higher  price  authorized. 

What  is  the  alternative,  then?  I  will 
say,  so  far  as  my  own  position  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  hope  the  Navy  and 
Grumman  would  work  to  negotiate  a 
termination  of  this  contract  on  some  fair 
basis  which  would  reimburse  Gnimman 
for  such  losses  on  the  aircraft  as  are 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  risk  that 
Grumman  might  go  bankrupt  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  situation  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  develop. 


If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  comes  back 
here  and  asks  for  an  authorization  for 
a  new  contract  which  would  provide  for 
the  termination  of  the  P-14  program  and 
reimbursement  for  Grumman  for  the 
losses  it  has  Incurred  to  date,  I  would 
be  for  it. 

In  many  respects.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Grumman  deserves  to  be  In  Its  present 
difficult  situation  and  hardly  deserves  to 
be  reimbiu-sed  for  its  losses.  I  believe  the 
company  and  the  Navy  have  deceived  the 
public  and  the  Congress — and  perhaps 
even  themselves — about  this  airplane. 
Grumman  shaved  its  bid  on  the  contract 
for  the  airplane  to  an  unreallstically  low 
level,  fully  expecting,  in  my  judgment, 
to  be  able  to  squeeze  more  money  out  of 
the  Congress  for  the  airplane  later  on. 
It  exaggerated  the  capabilities  and  dis- 
torted the  figTores  on  the  airplane  in  order 
to  make  its  capabilities  look  greater  and 
make  it  look  like  something  more  than 
the  warmed-over  F-lIl  which  it  is. 

Despite  all  this,  I  see  no  reason  to  make 
the  manj-  thousands  of  employees  of  the 
Grumman  Co.  suffer  for  the  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  of  company  oCQ- 
cials  with  regard  to  the  F-14.  Reimburse- 
ment of  Gnunman  for  its  losses  to  date 
on  the  F-14  should  put  the  company  back. 
on  a  sufficiently  even  keel  long  enough  to 
seek  other  contracts  and  hopefully  to  stay 
in  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  action  of  the  House  today  in  approv- 
ing $570  million  for  procurement  of  48 
more  F-14's  in  order  to  remain  in  com- 
pliance viith  the  Navy's  contract  with 
Grumman  is  the  beginning  of  the  final 
chapter  on  the  F-14.  The  sooner  we  ter- 
minate this  aircraft  the  sooner  we  can 
get  on  to  the  business  of  developing  and 
procuring  a  tactical  fighter  than  can 
meet  the  real  threat  that  our  tactical  air 
force  faces  and  will  face  in  the  latter 
1970s  and  1980's;  namely,  the  Soviet 
Foxbat.  At  its  best,  the  P-14  would  not 
have  that  capability  and,  iii  fact,  the 
F-14  is  not  sufficiently  greater  in  ca- 
pability than  the  F-4  to  justify  its  price 
tag,  which  is  more  than  five  times  that 
of  the  F-4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

RXSEAitCH.  DrVELOPMINT.  TEST,  AND 
EVALDATICN.    AlB    FOECX 

For  exp>ens«s  necessary  foe  basic  and 
applied  scientific  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  including  main- 
tenance, rehabilitation,  lease,  and  opera- 
tion of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  au- 
thorized by  law;  $3.080.940 .000,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  June  30.  1974. 

AMENDMENT  OFJXRED  BY  MR.  TATIS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  Page  28, 
line  6,  strike  out  "$3,080,940,000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$3,070,940,000". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  out  $10  mil- 
lion which  has  been  placed  in  this  bill 
by  the  committee  for  the  so-called 
ABRES  program  ABRES  is  another 
word  for  advanced  baUiEtic  reentry  sys- 
tems program.  It  is  a  program  that  does 
violence  to  the  SALT  agreement  by  pro- 
posing to  develop  a  hardened  warhead. 
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a  so-called  silo  killer.  It  Is  a  program 
that  was  imder  active  consideration  in 
the  authorization  bills,  both  In  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  decided  by 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  no  funds  be 
aUocated  for  the  ABRES  program. 

However,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee put  $10  million  into  this  bill  for  the 
program.  If  a  rule  had  not  been  granted 
on  this  bill,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  item  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  because 
there  is  no  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  SALT  program  intended  to  provide 
for  an  equality  of  deterrence  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  carefully  worked  out  formula. 
Neither  side  was  supposed  to  have  or 
develop  a  first-strike  capability.  It  was 
upon  that  theory  the  agreement  was 
signed  by  both  nations. 

Yet  here  is  the  first  effort  to  get  around 
that  purpose  and  thrust  of  that  agree- 
ment by  moving  to  find  a  way  of  over- 
coming the  ABM  installations  authorized 
under  the  SALT  agreement. 

Certainly  if  we  start  this  kind  of  a 
race,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the 
Soviets  will  do  the  same  thing.  What 
value  is  there  in  coming  to  an  agreement 
for  a  limitation  of  weapons  when  almost 
immediately  steps  are  taken  to  violate  it? 
Mr.  RHODES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  well  r^.ware  of  the  fact  that  the  SALT 
talks  dealt  with  the  deployment  of  weap- 
ons and  not  with  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  am  sure  he  is  aware  of  the  fact, 
also,  the  upgrading  of  existing  weapons 
systems  is  not  unauthorized  under  the 
SALT  agreement.  This  is  not  a  violation 
of  the  SALT  agreement  clause. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee debated  this  issue,  and  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  very  well 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  there  are 
certain  limitations  imposed  on  the  weap- 
ons systems  themselves,  but  this  Is  a 
move  to  break  down  the  first-strike  capa- 
bility agreement  entered  into  between 
the  parties. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  for 
research  and  development  is  at  a  certain 
level  or  amount  for  each  of  the  services. 
We  are  below  the  authorization  figure  in 
every  instance,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mittee is  not  out  of  order  in  providing 
funds  for  the  advanced  ballistic  reentry 
systems  program. 

We  have  not  instructed  or  mandated 
in  the  report  or  in  the  bill  any  specific 
warhead  development.  This  is  a  research 
and  development  program.  What  may 
come  out  of  it  we  do  not  know.  Certainly 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  any- 
one to  violate  the  SALT  agreement  or 
to  take  any  step  not  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  our  Govermnjeut. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Plorlda. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  add,  also,  the  fact 
that  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  have  been  cut  very 
decidedly  below  the  budget  level;  so  much 
so  that  the  military  services  are  quite 
concerned  about  their  ability  to  carry  on 
a  proper  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

A  research  and  development  program 
is  very  definitely  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant weapons.  We  depend  upon  re- 
search and  development  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  weapons  we  have  today 
and  the  weapons  we  must  have  on  tomor- 
row. We  are  always  short  in  numbers  of 
weapons  because  they  cost  so  much  in 
this  coimtry.  Therefore,  we  must  stress 
R.  &  D.  programs  in  an  effort  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  weapons  that 
we  will  require  on  tomorrow  to  stay  rea- 
sonably modem. 

There  is  also  the  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  the  Soviets  are  pushing  R.  &  D.  very 
vigorously.  They  do  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  breaks  available.  It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  make  any  further 
cuts  in  that  program. 
Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe    it   is   most   imusual   when    the 
signatuies  en  the  SALT  agreement  are 
hardly  dry  that  we  take  the  first  steps 
to  violate  that  agreement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  propose  that  we 
should  violate  our  agreements.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  report  or  in  the  language 
that  violates  that  agreement. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  response  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois'  statement,  I  would  say  this  in  no 
way  violates  the  SALT  agreement.  My 
good  friend  from  Florida  pointed  out  that 
this  is  a  research  and  development  Item. 
We  have  already  taken  out  of  the  re- 
search and  development  budget  of  the 
Defense  Department  in  this  bin.  nearly 
$1  billion  from  their  research  request. 
that  is  a  substantial  cut.  To  take  $10 
million  more  out  of  the  program  at  this 
time,  I  think  would  be  very  imsound  and 
ill-advised. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  POKD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  in  opposing  the 
Yates  amendment.  But,  I  wish  to  object 
more  broadly  concerning  the  R.D.T.  k  BL 
funding  as  well  as  make  some  observa- 
tions and  comments  about  the  bill  as  a 
whole. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  decision  In  the 
bill,  the  recommendation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  they  have  in  retaining  the 
funds  for  the  Trident  and  for  the  B-1. 
I  think  they  have  done  a  reasonably  good 
job  in  Navy  modernization.  In  general, 
they  have  made  recommendations  that 
coincide  with  the  President's  budget  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  current  military 
capability. 

But,  I  take  strong  exception  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee  In  reference  to 


R  D  T.  &  E.  As  I  read  the  committee  re- 
port, the  committee  cut  $974,839,000  out 
of  tixe  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  program.  I  think  that  cut  la 
too  substantial.  I  have  read  the  commit- 
tee report  It  indicates,  and  I  read  from 
the  report  on  page  202,  that  this  la  an 
approximate  increase  of  more  than  4 
percent  above  the  sum  provided  In  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

That  is  about  a  cost  of  living  increase 
in  the  last  12  months.  The  flgtire  for 
R.D.T.  &  E.  was  to  small  last  year,  and  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  committee  has 
not  made  available  sufficient  funds  in  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion field  for  fiscal  year  1973. 1  ttilnk  this 
cut  is  abnormally  large.  I  hope  the  other 
body  will  restore  it,  and  I  trust  that  In 
conference  the  error,  as  I  see  It,  In  this 
program  will  be  remedied. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  might 
say  concerning  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  he  has  served  on  this  sub- 
committee for  many,  many  years,  at 
which  time  he  left  to  assume  the  pres- 
ent position  which  he  now  has.  He  was 
the  ranking  nunority  member,  so  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania. 

I  know  that  during  the  height  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  services  were  called 
upon  to  curtail  or  reduce  many  of  their 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion programs.  That  was  understand- 
able, but  now  as  we  are  winding  down 
that  conflict,  it  is  my  judgment  that  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  kind  of  military 
capability  that  is  essentisil  in  a  strategic 
or  tactical  way  in  the  decades  ahead,  the 
investments  which  we  xa&ke  now  in  this 
area  are  essential.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand how  this  committee,  and  particu- 
larly this  subcommittee — and  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  that  group  since  I 
served  with  them  12  years — ^how  they 
could  take  such  unwise  action  in  this 
essential  area. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  the 
gentleman's  remarks  quite  interesting, 
because  I  assume  that  he  is  very  knowl- 
edgeable about  what  is  happening.  He 
said  that  we  are  winding  down  the  war. 
He  should  give  us  some  evidence  of  that. 
We  have  not  yet  had  any  evidence  of 
that.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  bombings.  I  say  the  re- 
marks  

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  answer  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York — and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  regular  order, 
and  I  refuse  to  yield  fmther. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
maxu  I  want  to  answer  the  question  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  asked  with- 
out the  gentlewoman  making  a  speech. 
On  the  evidence — if  I  can  speak  to  my 
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dear  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York,  the  evidence  1*  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  less  than  40.000  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  South  Vietnam.  There 
are  no  combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam, 
The  commitment  of  the  United  States  is 
quite  in  contrast  now  between  what  it 
was  when  this  administration  took  over, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
gone  from  over  540.000  US.  military  per- 
sonnel with  a  heavy  combat  commitment 
down  to  the  point  where  we  are  at  the 
present  time. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
ought  to  stlso  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  less  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
Vietnam  than  there  were  before,  Instead 
of  being  critical. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  go  on 
with  my  own  observations  and  comments 
In  further  reference  to  this  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Clmlrman,  we  And  ourselves  in 
a  very  interesting  situation.  While  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan  has  stated 
that  there  ia  not  enough  research  money 
provided  for  in  these  approprtatians, 
I  have  also  been  reading  a  great  deal 
about  the  fact  that  the  President  of  our 
country  is  talking  about  taking  Initi- 
atives to  settie  many  Issues  between  the 
nations  in  conflict  peacefully.  I  also  note, 
m  reading  very  carefully  the  committee 
report,  that  the  appropriations  we  are 
being  asked  to  act  upon  today  is  in  sup- 
port of  the  largest  defense  bill  in  history. 
and  that  includes  resetirch  and  develop- 
ment mcreases  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  more  weapons  of  destruction. 
These  facts  would  seem  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  policies  oiunclated  by  adminis- 
tration claims  that  It  seeks  to  calm  in- 
ternational tensions  and  to  find  a  way 
in  which  we  can  settie  disputes  peace- 
fully. 

It  is  not. true,  in  addressing  the  state- 
ments maide  by  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan,  that  we  only  have  40,000  men 
in  arms  in  Indochina  because  we  have 
150,000.  If  you  take  into  consideration 
the  kind  of  military  activity  that  we  are 
conducting  in  Indochina,  we  are  in  fact 
intensifying  our  effort  in  Vietnam.  Oiu* 
Armed  Forces  in  Indochina,  if  we  include 
the  members  of  our  naval  and  air  forces, 
are  150,000  men  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment in  history,  and  instead  of  winding 
down,  as  the  gentieman  has  indicated  we 
are  domg,  we  are  mcreasing  our  bombing 
and  our  military  activity  in  Indochina. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  serious 
conflict  in  the  statements  suid  the  deeds 
that  we  do. 

The  Eidmlnistration  on  the  one  hand 
claims  it  is  wmding  down  the  war,  and  on 
the  other  hand  its  representatives  are 
coming  in  here  requesting  support  for 
the  largest  defense  bill  \n  the  history  of 
this  country. 

I>e6plte  this,  the  spokesman  of  this  ad- 
ministration Is  asking  for  more  research 
and  development,  for  more  deadly  weap- 
ons systems,  instead  of  asking  for  more 
support  for  housing,  health  care,  child 


care,  and  for  public  service  jobs  and  all 
the  social  programs  that  we  need. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would 
like  to  respond  to  my  statements  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him.  Bvldentiy  the 
gentlemsm  does  not  desire  to  do  so.  I  see 
that  he  is  busy  doing  other  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  again  that  this  defense  appropriation 
is  the  largest  in  history.  The  statement 
that  we  are  winding  down  the  war  is 
untrue.  There  are  provisions  in  this  bill 
of  a  very  significant  nature  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  administration  has 
asked,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  an  in- 
crease in  its  funds  in  Vietnam  so  it  can 
continue  the  war.  and  accelerate  the 
bombing,  all  of  which  will  bring  about 
the  further  destruction  of  the  people  and 
land  in  Indochina  and  seriously  injure 
the  American  people  further. 

To  request  more  funds  for  research 
and  development  is  merely  another  way 
of  saying  that  we  seek  even  more  weap- 
ons to  destroy  the  Indochlnese  people 
which  in  the  end,  as  I  have  said,  will  lead 
to  the  further  disruption  of  the  American 
people  and  their  social  needs  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  AZBUG.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard 
the  genUewoman  say  three  times  that 
this  is  the  largest  defense  budget  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  For  the  gentle- 
woman's information,  in  terms  of  con- 
stant dollars  this  is  the  lowest  defense 
budget  since  the  year  1951.  There  should 
be  no  question  about  this  as  we  deUberate 
on  this  bill  today. 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatis)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
return  to  the  amendment  under  con- 
sideration which  was  to  strike  out  $10 
million  for  the  developmeot  of  a  hard- 
nosed  warhead.  I  will  read  from  the 
Washington  Post,  of  August  29,  1972.  an 
article  entitled  "Of  Senators  and  'Silo- 
killers.'  " 

The  article  says: 

There  has  been  a  proper  ooimnotlon  over 
reports  that  the  Defense  Department  wants 
to  develop  a  new  type  of  counterforce  tech- 
nology. By  enabling  U.S.  missiles  to  destroy 
hardened  targets.  Including  missile  silos. 

Which  is  what  this  proposes. 
The  article  continues : 

The  modernized  re-entry  vehicle  (BV) 
planned  by  the  Department  would  signifi- 
cantly erode  mutual  deterrence  on  which  the 
strategic  arms  agreements  re«t.  The  program 
would  directly  contradict  this  country's  as- 
surances that  it  did  not  intend  to  develop 
capabilities  which  the  Soviet  Union  co\Ud 
conatrxie  as  havmg  first-strike  potential.  To 
launch  so  provocative  an  endeavor  at  the 
very  moment  Congress  was  considering  the 
Moscow  agreements  seemed  a  reclcless  depart- 
ure from  the  prudence  and  restraint  which 
has  marked  the  administration's  approach  to 
stnttagic  matters. 

Now  oomes  the  good  news  that  Senate- 
House  conferees  on  the  defense  procurement 
blU  hav«  decimed  to  authorise  funds  for  de- 
velopment of  a  hard-target  RV.  How  this 
occurred  is  a  tale  worth  relating.  It  affords 
some  encouraging  glimpses  of  legislative 
scrutiny  of  military  programs,  and  It  sug- 
gests some  lmpK>rtant  ways  In  which  mem- 


bers of  Ckjngress  can  help  the  President  caa« 
trol  dubious  bureaucratic  ImpulMS. 

Now  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  conferees  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  refused  to  make  the 
money  available  to  develop  the  hard- 
nosed  missile,  this  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  now  asking  the  House  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  the  missile. 
Let  us  save  some  money  and  let  us  sus- 
tain our  pledged  agreement. 

My  amendment  would  strike  that  out 
and  continue  to  uphold  the  validity  of 
the  SALT  agreement.  I  urge  support  of 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Yates). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMXNT    OFFERKD    BY    ItA.    VATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 
28,  ime  6.  strike  out  ■'$3,080,940,000"  and  in- 
sert ■$2,636,440,000". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment would  strike  the  amount  of  $444.- 
500,000  which  the  committee  has  placed 
in  research  and  development  for  the  B-1 
bomber  program. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  cost  overrun 
programs. 

The  cost  of  building  the  three  B-1  pro- 
totypes has  risen  from  an  original  esti- 
mate of  $450  million  to  $875  million 
each — It  has  doubled — and  despite  this 
large  cost  mcrease,  the  Department  of 
Defense  claims  that  production  costs  per 
plane  will  be  held  to  $35  million.  I  do  not 
believe  it.  That  estimate  is  too  low,  and 
this,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  missiles  and  it  does  not  Include  the 
cost  of  the  warhead. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  B-l's  ad- 
vantages do  not  greatly  outweigh  those 
of  the  B-52  which  is  now  the  bulwark  of 
our  bomber  fleet.  The  United  States  pres- 
enUy  outnumbers  the  Soviet  umon  by  a 
ratio  of  4  to  1  in  bomber  strength.  The 
B-1  is  definitely  not  needed  to  maintain 
superiority  because  the  B-52  is  more  than 
adequate. 

Let  me  cite  these  figures  from  the  re- 
port by  the  Brookings  Institution: 

In  the  case  of  the  late  model  B-62's,  each 
of  approximately  100  planes  on  alert  at  any 
given  time,  when  newly  equipped,  will  be 
capable  of  carrying  20  nuclear  tipped  air  to 
siu-face  mlssUes  as  weU  as  high  yield  gravity 
bombs.  This  adds  up  to  a  payload  of  600 
megatons.  Assuming  that  only  one-third  of 
these  weapons  are  delivered,  this  part  of  the 
alert  bomber  force  alone  would  have  the 
capability  of  destroying  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  population  and  70  percent 
of  Soviet  Industry. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  Brookings 
Institution  report.  It  shows  the  B-52  is 
still  a  most  adequate  member  of  the 
triad.  The  B-1  capability  is  not  very 
much  greater.  Even  if  a  follow-on  to  the 
B-52  program  were  necessary,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  B-1  is  the 
correct  aircraft.  It  has  an  Inferior  range 
as  compared  to  the  B-52  and  it  has  few 
advantages  over  the  FB-111  and  the 
modernized  B-52. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  is  approved. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oMJOsition  to  the  amendmmt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  m  the  agreemoit  which 
the  President  made  with  the  Soviet 
Unicm  we  agreed  to  an  inferior  position 
from  the  standpomt  of  the  numbers  of 
Intercontmental  ballistic  missUes  and 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles. 
In  other  words  we  agreed  that  the  Soviet 
Umon  could  have  about  800  more  inter- 
contmental balUsUc  missiles  or  ship- 
launched  missiles  than  we  m  this  country 
have  or  will  have. 

This  concession  on  our  part  has  given 
some  concern,  but  there  was  no  agree- 
ment as  to  bombers,  and  we  are  superior 
to  the  Soviet  umon  m  bombers. 

The  B-52  is  being  extensively  used  in 
training  and  in  war.  It  is  an  old  plane 
and  is  of  coiu-se  getttog  older  by  the  day. 
We  need  to  work  toward  ha-vrng  a  re- 
placement for  the  B-52  some  time  in  the 
future. 

We  are  proceedmg  very  cautiously 
with  the  weapons  system.  The  Defense 
Department  is  following  a  true  fly-be- 
fore-you-buy  policy  with  respect  to  the 
plane.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  and  would  place  us  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  our  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  slow- 
ing down  the  arms  if  we  should  alter  the 
B-1  program. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  "triad"  of 
our  strategic  offensive  power  through 
the  years  has  been  the  following:  The 
ICBM,  the  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, and  we  have  about  600  fewer  lamd- 
based  ICBM's  than  the  Sovdet  Union;  the 
second  item  is  the  submarine-laimched 
missile:  and  third,  the  intercontinental 
bomber.  We  do  not  want  to  remove  from 
this  biU  one  of  these  three  sources  of 
military  strength  and  deterrence  to  war. 

So  I  believe  the  House  will  readily  con- 
cur that  this  amendment  should  be  voted 
down.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatks)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MEKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  today  which  -would  have 
prohibited  the  military  from  spying  and 
collectmg  dossiers  on  American  clttzens 
and  public  officials.  However,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  advised 
me  that  the  committee  would  oppose 
such  amendment.  I  would  hope  when  I 
am  through  with  my  remarks  that  he 
might  explain  his  reasons  for  that,  I 
think  they  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
House.  Even  though  I  might  not  indi- 
vidually agree  with  that  position,  I  think 
the  committee  and  indeed  the  whole 
House  ought  to  know  that  this  problem 
has  not  gone  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  nearly  2 
years  since  tlie  Army  spsrtng  actiTiUes 
were  first  exposed.  Members  •will  recall 
when  allegations  were  first  made  in  1970 
that  the  Army  intelligence  operation  -was 
keeptog  dossiers  on  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, tocludlng  a  large  number  of  public 
offlcijds,  the  Department  of  Defense  Ini- 
tially denied  they  were  engaged  in  any 
such  activities,  and  then  when  the  evi- 


dence became  overwhelming  they  prom- 
ised not  to  do  it  any  more.  I  regret  to 
say  that  their  second  assurance  was  just 
about  as  valid  as  their  first. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yaxcs)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  I  raised  this  p)Oint  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  when  I  had  a 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentieman 
from  Texas.  I  read  to  the  conunittee  an 
article  that  appeared  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  certainly  not  a  liberal  columnist, 
m  the  Star  on  September  7.  It  is  en- 
tiUed:  "Senate  Report  on  Army  Spying 
a  Chilling  Orwellian  Docimient."  It  Is  a 
most  appropriate  title. 

In  various  part  of  the  column  are  as- 
sertions that  really  reflect  upon  the 
Army.  I  quote  from  one  section  of  the 
colmnn.  He  said  this  about  the  r^jort  of 
the  conunittee: 

The  report  covers  some  famUlar  grotind. 
already  traversed  In  bearings  before  Senator 
Ervln's  subcommittee,  but  It  contains  much 
that  Is  new.  It  transpired  through  the  hear- 
ings last  year  that  over  a  period  of  decades, 
going  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Army  had  been  sys- 
tematically gathering  inteUlgence  on  civil- 
ians who  might  cause  trouble.  In  the  ensumg 
uproar,  thousands  of  files  and  doeslers  were 
destroyed,  or  so  It  was  said,  and  orders  went 
out  to  halt  the  surveUlance. 

Were  the  doeslers  In  fact  destroyed?  Has 
the  surveillance  ceased? 

These  are  the  questions  uiu^solved, 
and  we  will  not  know  the  answer  to 
them. 

The  pomt  I  am  making  is,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  that  I  sug- 
gested to  the  chairman  that  I  thought 
that  the  subject  should  receive  a  very 
thorough  investigation  by  the  staff  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Chair- 
man Mahon  at  that  time  stated  that 
such  an  investigation  woiild  be  made  by 
the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee. His  agreement  is  timely.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  is  long  overdue  that  we  find  out 
actually  what  the  Army,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  armed  services  which  have  been 
guilty  of  the  surveillance  of  civilians, 
iiave  been  doing  with  their  files.  Ha-ve 
they,  in  fact,  been  destroyed?  Is  this 
practice  still  going  on?  What  are  the 
services  doing  in  this  field.  We  ought  to 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

I  know  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  in 
the  well  was  one  of  those  who  was  the 
subject  of  Army  surveillance.  I  know 
that  the  distmgiiished  junior  Senator 
from  Himois  was  one  of  those  under 
Army  surveillance,  too.  I  wonder  how 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  under 
Army  surveillance,  or  how  many  Sen- 
ators are  xmder  Army  surveillance. 

Is  not  that  something  we  ought  to 
know? 

Yes,  the  matter  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated. I  am  grratef ul  for  the  assurance  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  his  staff 
will  conduct  a  thoroughgoing  Investlga- 
tkm  of  this  subject  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  these  abuses  do  not  continue. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  (Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MnrvA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 


Mr.  DONG  of  Maryland.  I  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  because  one  of  the  deposi- 
tories of  this  information.  Fort  Hola- 
bird,  is  m  my  congressional  district. 

I  should  like  to  a&k  the  gentieman  in 
the  well  or  the  gioitlenwn  from  niiiwis 
what  kind  of  assurance  we  can  get  that 
the  files  have  be«i  destroyed?  What  sort 
of  evldoioe  could  we  ask  for  that  would 
give  us  the  kmd  of  assurance  that  we 
want? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  that  the  evidence 
we  can  get  can  only  come  through  the 
investigation  of  a  good  staff,  and  there  is 
no  better  staff  in  the  Congress  than  the 
staff  of  the  Defense  Subconunittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  believe  that  that  staff 
should  be  authorized  to  look  into  this 
question  thoroughly  to  find  out  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions. 

What  has  the  Army  done?  What  is  it 
doing  now?  Etoes  it  have  these  files?  Are 
they  being  destroyed?  We  ought  to  know 
the  answers  to  those  questions. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  will  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Crhairman.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  been  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  for  quite  some 
time.  The  conunittee  abhors  any  thought 
that  the  Army  would  conduct  surveil- 
lance of  civilians,  and  the  information 
which  we  have  received  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  process  has  been  discontinued, 
and  that  all  of  the  files  have  been  de- 
stroyed except  certain  files  that  will  be 
needed  in  pending  court  cases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mahon,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mikva  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  mto- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  When  this  matter  was 
brought  up  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  advised  that  we  would 
have  an  in-vestigation  to  determine,  inso- 
far as  it  is  possible,  whether  or  not  the 
files  have  actually  been  destroyed,  and 
what  files  are  being  retaioed  for  court 
cc»e6.  I  also  stated  that  we  would  deter- 
mine whether  there  has  been  any  change 
in  the  program  since  we  held  a  rather  ex- 
tensive hearing  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject some  time  ago. 

The  article  by  the  columnist  that  has 
been  read  relates  to  things  that  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  The  gentieman  from 
nUnols,  of  course,  is  concemed  about 
what  is  happening  rxiw  and  what  may 
hapmn  in  the  future.  I  certainly  concur 
with  him  fully  that  this  practice  should 
never  have  been  started  and  mtist  not 
continue. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  other  body  who  conducted  hearings 
on  this  verj'  subject  determined  that  in 
fact  the  various  disconttouance  dates  (He 
Army  had  given  not  only  to  me  but  also 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
to  many  other  Members  of  the  House 
were  not  valid  dates. 

At  one  pomt  a  witness  from  the  Army 
was  questioned.  I  believe  this  involved 
the  Port  Holabird  Installation,  in  fact. 
"Hie  question  was  asked.  "Were  all  records 
destroyed?"  He  said,  "Oh,  yes."  He  said. 
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"Oh.  yes"  nve  times,  and  the  sixth  time 
he  said.  "We  did  keep  one  printout." 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  on 
computers  to  know  that  If  one  keeps  one 
printout,  he  has  not  destroyed  the  file. 
The  legislation  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  In  this  appropriation  bill,  and 
which  I  still  hope  the  other  body  will  put 
in.  Is  a  fiat  prohibition  which  says  that 
no  funds  shall  be  spent  for  spying  on 
civilians  or  public  officials. 

If  they  did  not  do  It  In  the  first  place, 
and  it  now  appears  they  did;  and  if  they 
stopped  when  they  said  they  did.  and  it 
now  appears  they  did  not;  and  if  they 
stop  now — It  seems  to  me  no  harm  could 
be  done,  and  a  great  deal  of  good.  If  the 
Congress  should  declare  as  a  firm  public 
policy  that  money  should  not  be  spent 
for  this  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Yatss.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mikva  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  further 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  beUeve  the  thing  to  do 
now  is  to  conduct  an  Investigation,  and 
then  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
give  complete  suid  absolute  assurance  as 
to  what  the  situation  is.  and  then  we  can 
determine  whether  or  not  we  need  the 
kind  of  proviso  the  gentleman  proposes 
incorporated  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  take  it.  from  the  chair- 
man's remarks  and  his  head  nodding, 
that  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  is  go- 
ing to  conduct  an  investigation  of  this 
matter.  The  tmswer  is  "yes". 

Mr.  MXBTVA.  I  am  glad  to  be  assured 
on  that. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  was  Informed  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  a  friend  of  mine  that  a  par- 
ticular Item  aa  me  was  in  a  dossier  of 
the  DmnocraUc  Study  Group.  Coxild  It 
be  possible  that  those  files  might  have 
been  turned  over? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana wants  to  see  any  dossier  on  him, 
I  will  use  my  good  offices  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  to  help  him  along. 
I  am  sure  that  any  reference  to  him 
would  be  flattering.  I  am  also  sure  no 
such  "dossier"  exists. 

It  has  been  nearly  2  years  since  the 
Army's  spying  activities  were  first  ex- 
poeed. 

In  the  early  months  of  1971,  Senator 
Sam  ERvnf's  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  held  historic  hearings  in  an 
effort  to  explore  the  history  and  the  ex- 
tent of  military  surveillance.  That  effort 
was  hampered  by  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Army  to  produce  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments which  would  cast  light  on  the 
policies  and  practices  involved. 

In  spite  of  those  obstacles.  Senator 
Ea vim's  subcommittee  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  staff  report  analyeing  the  docu- 


mentB  which  were  made  available.  The 
resulting  story  is  one  which  should  serve 
as  a  shocking  warning  to  all  Americans 
who  value  their  freedom. 

The  staff  report  on  Army  surveillance 
reaches  three  essential  conclusions.  Plrst. 
that  the  scope  of  the  military's  surveil- 
lance activities  was  considerably  more 
extensive  than  anticipated.  Second,  the 
lack  of  civilian  control  over  surveillance 
activities  was  matched  by  a  total  lack  of 
central  military  control  as  well.  And 
third,  the  enormous  amount  of  data  col- 
lected on  private  citizens  and  organiza- 
tlons  was  utterly  useless  even  to  the 
military  organizations  which  collected  it. 
"They  were  the  most  worthless  damn 
(fUes)  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life,"  said 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Army.  "It 
was  a  waste  of  paper."  Nevertheless,  the 
subcommittee  was  unable  to  assure  that 
these  useless,  potentially  injurious  flies 
had  been  destroyed  in  accordance  with 
instructions  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  read  the  staff  report, 
let  me  summarize  what  the  subcommittee 
found  when  it  looked  into  the  scope  of 
Army  surveillance  in  America. 

Nine  separate  data  banks  were  un- 
covered, each  of  which  maintained  de- 
tailed information  on  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations whose  primary  common 
traits  were  their  involvement  in  con- 
stitutionally protected  political  activities. 
First.  Fort  Holabird  "Mug  Books.  The 
mug  books  consist  of  six  volumes  of 
photographs  and  personal  data,  classi- 
fied "confidential"  and  entitled  "In- 
dividuals Active  In  Civil  Disturbances  " 
They  were  compiled  by  intelligence 
analysts  at  Port  Holabird  and  published 
by  the  Intelligence  Command  in  May  and 
October  1968.  More  than  1.000  individ- 
uals are  profiled  in  these  volumes — peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation.  An  example  of  the 
absurd  but  dangerous  character  of  these 
profiles  can  be  seen  on  page  7  of  the  staff 
report,  where  the  profile  of  one  nation- 
ally known  civil  rlphts  leader  Is  dis- 
played. He  is  described  as  "a  sex  pervert" 
with  a  "subversive  Communist  back- 
ground"— charges  which  are  demon- 
strably false  and  utterly  irrelevant  to 
any  legitimate  Informational  needs  of 
the  Army  In  connection  with  its  limited 
civil  disturbance  function. 

During  the  Senate  hearings  In  1971, 
the  Army  General  Counsel  conceded  that 
these  mug  books  were  not  necessary  to 
the  Army's  proper  mission  and  promised 
that  they  would  be  destroyed.  But  the 
Senate  staff  found  that  there  was  no 
supervision  or  reliable  documentation  of 
the  promised  destruction,  and  that  "It 
is  imllkely  that  46  percent  of  the  volumes 
actually  want  into  the  incinerators."— 
at  page  8. 

Second,  the  CIAB  compendium.  This 
is  a  two-volume  set  of  yellow,  vinyl- 
covered  looseleaf  binders  known  as  "The 
Compendium."  Classified  secret,  the 
volumes  are  entitled  "Civil  Dlstiu-bances 
and  Dlssidence"— volume  1  is  subtitled 
"Cities  and  Organizations  of  Interests" 
and  volimie  2  is  subtitled  "Personalities 
of  Interest. '  The  first  volume  lists  13 
political  organizations,  49  "racial"  or- 


ganizations, 16  antiwar  organizatlona, 
and  27  international  organizations  which 
the  Army  watched  for  stibverslve  activ- 
ity. Included  are  the  NAACP  and  the 
Urban  League.  The  descriptions  of  the 
organizations  are  loaded  with  uixsubsttm- 
tlated  insinuations  and  undocumented 
conclusions. 

Volume  2  contains  biographical 
sketches  on  435  personalities  of  interest. 
The  author  appears  to  have  been  espe- 
cially interested  in  people  who  partic- 
ipate in  demonstrations — In  accordance 
with  their  first  amendment  rights.  The 
Senate  staff  report  quotes  Secretary 
Fioehlke  as  saying  that  "The  destruction 
of  all  copies  lof  the  Compendium)  has 
not  yet  been  assured" — at  page  20. 

Third,  files  of  the  Army  Intelligence 
Command.  The  most  extensive  files 
maintained  by  the  Army  on  civilian  poli- 
tical activity  were  kept  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Intelligence  Command — USAINTC— at 
Port  Holabird.  Md.  The  central  core  of 
the  Intelligence  Command's  files  is  the 
investigative  records  repository  which 
contains  approximately  8  million  se- 
curity clearance,  criminal,  and  counter- 
intelligence dossiers.  A  number  of  files 
have  been  developed  specifically  to  keep 
track  of  civilian  political  activities  un- 
related or  only  indirectly  related  to  the 
investigation  of  persons  being  considered 
for  secui-ity  clearances. 

The  order  to  destroy  these  files  went 
out  in  late  June  1970.  Throughout  the 
simuner  and  fall  numeroiis  inspections 
were  conducted  to  encourage  compliance. 
Yet  one  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee described  how  an  officer  in  his 
unit  concealed  many  of  the  reports  in 
the  bottom  of  security  containers,  and 
advised  subordinates  in  other  offices  how 
they  could  circumvent  the  destruction 
order.  The  Senate  staff  concluded  that: 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Army's  lilgher 
officials,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  re- 
gional and  local  flies  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mand cannot  be  assured. ^At  page  43. 

Fourth,  files  of  the  Continental  Army 
Command.  Like  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mand, the  Continraital  Army  Com- 
mand— CONARC — maintained  a  nation- 
wide network  of  computerized  and  non- 
computerized files  on  civilians  unasso- 
clated  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  basic  noncomputerized  file  at 
CONARC 's  headquarters  at  Fort  Monroe. 
Va„  was  similar  to  the  subversives  file 
at  Fort  Holabird.  Its  primary  purpose 
was  to  check  on  the  loyalty  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  and  to  monitor 
"disaffection"  within  stateside  Army 
imits. 

Persons  described  in  the  computerized 
data  bank  range  from  members  of  clearly 
peaceful  "establishment"  groups  such  as 
the  Unitarian-Universalists.  Quakers. 
American  Prioids  Service  Committee, 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and 
SANE,  to  Individuals  alleged  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Communist  Party,  and 
personnel  from  Isvestia  and  the  KQB— 
Soviet  Intelligence.  Convicted  Soviet  spies 
Join  Nobel  Prize  winners  and  entries  from 
"Who's  Who. "  AcUvlties  described  vary 
from  peaceful  expressions  of  views  to 
espionage.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
individuals  were  included  solely  because 
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they  chose  to  exercise  constitutionally 
guaranteed  freedoms  of  speech,  assembly, 
and  petltlrai.  Some  are  cited  for  handing 
out  pamphlets,  making  speeches,  attend- 
ing rallies,  subscribing  to  periodicals, 
signing  political  advertisements,  advo- 
cating voter  registration,  calling  for  the 
reform  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  signing  an  election  petition,  and 
speaking  unfavorably  of  the  Army,  an 
officer,  or  the  President.  Others  are  in- 
cluded for  opposing  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
participating  in  sit  Ins,  sleep  ins,  and 
demonstrations,  picketing — in  one  case 
of  a  shoeshop — and  writing  letters  of 
support  to  Hanoi. 

Fifth,  files  of  the  CONUS  Armies. 
Each  of  the  continental  U.S.  Armies  con- 
ducted its  owTi  largely  redundant  but 
unsupervised  intelligence  operation,  con- 
taining files  on  dissident  and  subver- 
sive activity.  At  least  one  subordinate 
unit,  in  Corps  at  Port  Hood,  went  so  far 
as  to  computerize  its  files  on  national  ana 
local  dissenters.  Compared  to  the  na- 
tional data  banks  maintained  by  the  In- 
telligence Command  and  CONARC,  the 
Fort  Hood  operation  was  found  by  the 
Senate  staff  to  be  modest.  Nonetheless, 
the  independent  development  of  this 
data  bank — particularly  in  light  of  the 
huge  files  already  existing  at  Fourth 
Armj*  headquarters — demonstrates  how 
easy  it  was  for  domestic  intelligence  ac- 
tivities to  be  initiated  without  authority 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
without  consideration  for  eflficiency  or 
economy. 

As  with  the  Fort  Holabird  files.  Army 
civiUans  had  difficulty  assuring  the  de- 
struction of  the  Fort  Hood  data  bank, 
according  to  the  Senate  staff  report — at 
page  80. 

Sixth,  files  of  the  Counterintelligence 
Anaijsis  Branch,  OACST.  The  mission  of 
the  Counterintelligence  Analysis  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Intelligence  was  to  analyze  the 
mountains  of  data  collected  and  stored 
by  the  major  collection  agencies — 
CONARC  and  ASAINTC.  According  to 
one  witness  before  Soiator  Ervin's  sub- 
committee, the  major  part  of  the  in- 
formation wliich  fiooded  into  CIAB 
related  to  totally  civilian  political  activi- 
ties in  which  the  Armj*  had  no  legitimate 
interest.  Examples  include  black  groups 
devoted  solely  to  securing  better  hous- 
ing, vigil  groups  in  New  England  which 
met  regularly  to  light  candles  and  pray 
for  peace,  and  student  organizations  in- 
terested in  increasing  the  relevancy  of 
their  education.  Financial  Information, 
sexual  activities— especially  Illicit  or  un- 
conventional— personal  beliefs  and  as- 
sociations were  all  reported  in  great 
detail,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
former  Army  intelligence  agent  Ralph 
Stein. 

Seventh.  U.S.  Strike  Command  com- 
puter. The  U.S.  Strike  Command— 
UaSTRICOM— was  established  in  1961 
to  furnish  rapidly  deploy  able,  combat - 
ready  forces  in  an  emergency  situation 
anywhere  within  the  United  States  or 
overseas.  During  the  late  1960's  this  mis- 
sion included  stepped-up  efforts  to  assure 
rapid  deployment  of  riot  trained  soldiers 
In  times  of  civil  disorder.  To  facilitate 


this  effort  and  to  Insure  military  security, 
uaSTRICOM's  Director  of  Intelll«ence 
undertook  to  develop  his  own  computer- 
ized files  on  civilian  political  activity. 

As  was  the  case  at  Fort  Hood.  Fort 
Monroe,  and  Fort  Holabird.  the  MacDlll 
computer  oi>eraUaci  was  undertaken  in 
late  1967  and  early  1868  without  civilian 
authorization  of  any  kind. 

Eighth,  computerized  files  of  the 
directorate  for  Civil  Disturbance  Plan- 
ning and  Operations.  The  Directorate  for 
Civil  Disturbance  Plaxuiing  and  Opera- 
tions— DCDPO — was  created  in  April 
1968  when  the  Army  anticipated  that  it 
might  have  to  deploy  10.000  troops  In 
each  of  25  cities  simultaneously.  Accord- 
ingly, a  180-msai  unit  was  created  to 
command  Army  operations  on  the  home- 
front.  To  relieve  overcrowding  in  the 
Army  operations  center,  a  new  head- 
quarters was  carved  out  of  a  basenxent 
storeroom  under  the  Pentagon's  north 
mall.  Completed  In  July  1969  at  a  cost 
of  $2.7  million,  this  domestic  war  room 
was  equipped  with  extensive  teletype  net- 
vrorks  to  MI  group  emergency  operations 
centers  throughout  the  country,  situa- 
tion maps,  closed-circuit  television,  hot 
lines,  an  illuminated  switchboard,  and  a 
computerized  data  processing  center. 
DCDPO  published  a  computerized  survey 
of  recent  and  expected  political  protests. 
As  the  ssmiple  printouts  In  the  Senate 
staff  report  show,  no  demonstration  was 
too  peaceful  or  legal  to  be  Included.  No 
evidence  of  the  destruction  of  DCDPO's 
files  was  received  by  the  staff  investiga- 
tors. 

THE   NIEB   FOK  CONOKESSIONAL   ACTION 

After  discussing  the  Incredible  exten- 
siveness  and  uselessness  of  Army  surveil- 
lance as  doctunented  in  its  report,  the 
Senate  staff  investigators  conclude  with 
the  question  which  brings  us  full  circle: 
how  can  Congress  and  the  Americaji  peo- 
ple reassert  control? 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  will  ever  know 
the  full  story  of  Army  surveillance  or  to 
what  extent  it  has  been  cut  back.  Al- 
ready numerous  measures  have  been 
taken  to  tighten  security  on  counter- 
intelligence operations.  Short-term 
agents  have  been  r^laced  with  career 
personnel  who  are  less  likely  to  come 
forward  and  tell  what  they  know.  Others 
have  been  threatened  with  prosecution  if 
they  talked. 

Perhaps  the  most  realistic  way  to  pro- 
tect against  a  resurgence  of  Army  spying 
is  to  increase  the  cost  of  getting  caught 
by  strengthening  the  laws  prohibiting 
such  invasions  of  constitutional  rights 
by  the  military.  Appropri^itions  limita- 
tions can  be  useful  in  this  regard,  and 
ultimately  Congress  will  have  to  meet  the 
issue  head  on  by  enacting  legislation 
specifically  prohibiting  military  sur- 
veillance of  private  citizens  and  public 
officials.  Without  such  controls  written 
into  law,  there  is  littie  to  semrate  us 
from  totalitarian  military  states  otbo* 
than  our  good  intentions.  A  nation  which 
values  liberty  requires  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  that.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  take  the  first  step  by  writing 
into  the  bill  before  us  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting these  funds  from  being  used  to 
finance  the  netvrork  of  military  surveil- 


lance operations  uncoivered  by  Senator 
Elavw's  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  item  under 
title  V  entitled  "Research,  Development. 
Test.  Evaluatloii — ^Air  Force"  on  i>age  28 
of  the  bill,  the  committee  has  stricken 
(35.800,000;  requested  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  the  airframe  for  a  future 
advanced  medium  STOL — short  takeoff 
and  landing — transport  aircraft  but  has 
requested  the  appropriation  of  $16,000,- 

000  for  the  development  of  a  new  engine 
for  this  aircraft.  I  believe  that  this  was 
a  mistake  and  arose  from  a  misunder- 
standing by  the  conunittee.  The  commit- 
tee apparently  was  under  the  impreosion 
that  the  airframe  development  would 
require  a  new  engine  and  that  the  engine 
was  3  years  behind  the  airframe  in 
development  schedule : 

Yesterday  the  Air  Force  stated; 

The  Air  Force  will  seek  to  explain  more 
fully  to  clear  up  any  mlsundervtanding  that 
may  exist  as  to  Its  plan  relative  to  the  AlIBT 
transport.  The  prototype  aircraft  program  is 
not  dependent  on  enijglne  development.  It 
wUl  use  existing  engmea.  The  engine  develop- 
ment program  is  a  separate  technology  pro- 
gram which.  If  BucceMful.  might  later  pro- 
vide an  option  to  Improve  the  prototype  if 
a  decision  should  be  made  at  some  future 
time  to  go  into  production. 

I  contemplated  introducing  an  amend- 
ment which  would  restore  the  funds  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  airframe 
of  this  medium  STOL  transport  but  then 

1  decided  not  to  do  so  because  I  think 
that  the  committee  should  have  more 
opportunity  to  have  the  Air  Force  explain 
any  misunderstanding  that  has  taken 
place.  Accordingly,  I  hope  that  the  other 
body  may  be  able  to.  return  these  f  imds 
to  the  bill  and  that  the  conferees  from 
the  House  will  have  had  time  by  tben  to 
clear  up  a  misunderstanding  that  ap- 
parently exists  with  the  Air  Force  to 
regard  to  this  program. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  this  pro- 
gram is  most  important.  It  is  a  program 
which  requires  no  long-range  commit- 
ments and  no  great  outlav  of  funds. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  need  to 
demonstrate  applicable  new  technology' 
in  this  area,  it  is,  of  course,  essential 
to  understand  the  contribution  of  tac^cal 
airlift  to  our  national  security.  Funda- 
mentally, we  know  from  past  experience 
that  the  ability  to  respond  promptiy  to 
threats  against  our  national  interest  or 
that  of  our  allies  can  serve  to  deter  ag- 
gression, or  prevent  small  conflicts  from 
expanding  into  larger  ones.  In  this  con- 
nection the  design  goals  for  tbe  AMBT 
prototype  have  been  Influenced  in  a  ma- 
jor way  by  the  needs  of  both  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force,  and  reflect  much  of 
the  experience  gained  by  these  services 
during  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 
With  these  realistic  design  goals,  it  Is 
expected  that  an  aircraft  such  as  the 
AMST  could  eventually  improve  our 
rapid  reaction  capability  by  augmenting 
our  strategic  airlift  forces  during  an 
initial  deployment,  and  by  permitting  a 
mudi  more  rapid  buildup  of  tactical  air- 
lift capability  in  the  contingency  area 
Itself.  Moreover,  the  AMST  could  enable 
the  United  States  to  minimize  the  re- 
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Uance  on  U.S.  ground  forces  when  and 
where  appropriate  by  providing  for  Im- 
proved support  of  indigenous  ground 
forces  and  both  United  States  and  allied 
air  forces. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics  and  Space  Admlrdstration   are 
working  together  to  exchange  short  take- 
off and  landing — STOL — data;  this  co- 
ordination between  the  Air  Force  and 
NASA  should  produce  accelerated  prog- 
ress In  STOL  technology.  The  AMST 
prototsrpe     aircraft     will     demonstrate 
numerous  major  Improvements  such  as 
the  capability  to  operate  from  shorter 
fields,  greater  payload  capability,  lower 
cost  to  accomplish  tactical  airlift  work- 
loads, and  increased  survivability  against 
ground  fire  because  of  the  ability  to  fly 
steeper     approaches     and     departures. 
These  numerous  major  improvements  in 
STOL  technology  will  stand  this  coim- 
try  in  good  stead  as  our  civilian  airplane 
manufacturers  look  more  and  more  to 
this  field  In  an  effort  to  contain  our  con- 
stantly burgeoning  massive  commercial 
jetport    development,    jetport    develop- 
ment that  is  being  fought  by  local  resi- 
dences wherever  such  massive  jetports 
of  the  future  are  being  planned. 

I  trust  that  when  and  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  again  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  approving  this  prototype  me- 
dium STOL  transport  development  pro- 
gram, they  still  restore  these  funds  so 
that  we  may  get  on  with  the  job.  At  least 
Ave  aircraft  manufacturers  have  made 
proposals  for  this  project.  One  of  them 
is  Bell  Aerospace  Co.  which  is  located  in 
my  district.  If  the  program  were  re- 
stored and  Bell's  proposal  should  be  ac- 
cepted, it  would  do  wonders  for  a  serious 
unemployment  situation  existing  in  west- 
ern New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  for  jrielding  and  I  would  like  to 
comjnend  him  for  his  remarks.  I  rise  in 
support  of  his  very  articulate  position 
and  say  also  that  I  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship that  he  has  shown  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  capability  to  pro- 
vide responsive,  flexible  tactical  airlift 
within  a  theater  of  operations  is  an  In- 
tegral element  of  our  military  posture 
which  enables  us  to  reinforce  deterrence. 
In  this  regard.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
Is  essential  that  we  support  the  advanced 
medium  STOL  transport — AMST — pro- 
totype program — an  advanced  develop- 
ment program  which  is  part  of  a  long- 
term  effort  to  modernize  our  tactical  air- 
lift forces.  The  cost  to  support  this  im- 
portant STOL— short  takeoff  and  land- 
ing— development  program  is  relatively 
modest,  but  the  potential  payoff  is  (juite 
high. 

TodSLy,  the  bulk  of  the  tactical  airlift 
requirement  is  fulfllled  by  the  reelected, 
but  dated.  C-130.  The  C-130  is  based 
upon  the  technology  of  the  early  1960's. 
Although  it  has  been  continuously  modi- 
fled  and  improved  over  the  years,  the 
C-130  simply  will  not  be  able  to  respond 
as  effectively  to  future  contingencies  as 
could   an    AMST    based   upon   modem 


technology,  as  I  will  elaborate  upon  sub- 
sequently. This  Is  an  Important  consider- 
ation when  we  determine  the  develop- 
ment programs  we  should  support,  and 
when  we  look  ahead  to  the  future  of  our 
tactical  airlift  forces. 

The  objectives  of  the  AMST  prototype 
program  relate  in  an  indispensable  way 
to  these  considerations  I  have  mentioned. 
First,  the  AMST  program  will  demon- 
strate applicable  new  technology  which, 
after  additional  engineering  develop- 
ment, could  provide  a  medium-sized — 
that  is,  a  C-130  class — jet  STOL  trans- 
port. Next,  the  program  will  provide  a 
low-cost  development  option  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  tactical  airlift  force. 
Third,  the  program  is  designed  to  yield 
Increased  visibility  on  costs  associated 
with  short- field  performance.  Also,  the 
program  will  define  STOL  operational 
rules,  safety  margins,  and  related  design 
criteria.  All  of  these  objectives  have  di- 
rect, essential  applicability  to  the  long- 
term  effort  to  modernize  our  tactical  air- 
lift capability.  In  addition,  successful 
achievement  of  program  objectives  could 
well  benefit  to  some  degree — as  you  will 
recognize — broad  aviation  developments 
in  the  United  States  and  this  coimtry's 
future  position  in  world  aviation  tech- 
nology. 

The  potential  value  of  the  AMST  pro- 
totype program  can  be  illustrated  in  part 
by  some  examples  of  the  improved  capa- 
bilities which  would  be  made  possible  by 
the  program. 

The  AMST  will  be  the  first  tactical  air- 
lift transport  to  incorporate  the  wide- 
bodied  concept  now  used  in  virtually  all 
new  commerical  transport  aircraft.  This 
feature  will  permit  highly  eflQcient  use 
of  cargo  compartment  space.  Although 
both  the  C-130  and  the  AMST  will  be 
able  to  carry  cargo  and  wheeled  vehicles, 
the  AMST  also  will  accommodate  troops 
seated  alongside  the  cargo.  Moreover,  the 
AMST  would  have  the  capability  to  carry 
many  items  of  military  equipment — such 
as  self-propelled  artillery,  mobile  shops 
vans,  and  components  for  ground-to-air 
and  ground-to-groimd  missile  systems — 
which  are  too  heavy  and  or  too  large  to 
be  carried  in  the  C-130. 

Because  of  its  short  takeoff  and  Itmd- 
ing  capability,  the  AMST  could  operate 
into  many  airfields  not  useable  by  the 
C-130.  and  therefore  provide  much  more 
flexible  and  responsive  tactical  airlift. 
To  illustrate,  there  are  more  than  650 
runways  in  the  European  area  alone 
which  are  unsuitable  for  the  C-130  but 
which  ars  useable  by  the  AMST.  This 
becomes  particularly  important  when 
considering  factors  such  as  the  poten- 
tial denial  of  many  runways  due  to  hos- 
tile action,  and  the  effect  of  adverse 
weather  which  Is  common  in  Europe. 
Further,  the  AMST  would  be  capable 
of  providing  logistics  support  of  opera- 
tions at  dispersed  airfields  which  may  be 
used,  for  example,  by  the  Army's  heli- 
copters and  the  Air  Force's  A-X  close  air 
support  aircraft. 

Not  only  could  the  AMST  improve  our 
tactical  airlift  capability,  it  also  could 
do  this  in  a  highlv  coat-effective  man- 
ner. The  AMST  prototype  program  will 
emphasize   a  low   production-cost  air- 


craft which  is  simple,  reliable,  rugged, 
and  easy  to  maintain.  Moreover,  exten- 
sive analyses  have  shown  that  most  tac- 
tical airlift  workloads  can  be  accom- 
plished at  a  lower  cost  through  the  use 
of  the  wide-bodied  concept  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  AMST,  than  through  the 
use  of  the  current  narrow-bodied  de- 
signs. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years,  the  Air 
Force  has  actively  pursued  a  broad  spec- 
tnmi  of  study  and  research  efforts  in- 
tended to  provide  a  cornerstone  on  which 
to  base  a  confident  program  for  a  new 
STOL  transport.  It  is  evident  that  the 
potential  for  building  a  successful  STOL 
transport  is  now  in  hand.  Also,  the  basic 
design  goals  for  the  aircraft  will  permit 
a  prudent  design  approach  well  within 
the  state  of  the  art. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  another  ob- 
servation which  I  feel  is  particularly 
pertinent  to  our  deliberations.  Contrary 
to  some  misconceptions,  the  prototype 
aircraft  will  be  based  on  the  use  of 
existing  turbofan  engines.  Indeed,  not 
onlv  the  prototype  aircraft,  but  also  any 
eventual  production  version  of  the 
AMST,  could  use  currently  available 
engines.  The  Air  Force  does  have  a  sepa- 
rate advanced-technology  engine  devel- 
opment program  underway  which  could 
eventually  result  in  a  high  performance 
engine  suitable  for  use  on  a  future  ver- 
sion of  the  AMST — but  the  AMST  proto- 
type is  not  dependent  on  this  new  engine. 
I  wish  to  repeat — the  AMST  prototype 
will  be  designed  to  use  currently  avaU- 
able  engines. 

Also  of  importance  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Air  Force  is  maintaining  close  coordina- 
tion with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — NASA — with  re- 
spect to  STOL  technology  developments. 
This  close  coordination  should  prove  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  Air  Force, 
NASA,  and  industry,  and  provide  an 
across-the-board  boost  to  our  progress  in 
this  field. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  AMST 
prototype  program  is  a  well-conceived, 
soundly  based  element  of  the  long-range 
effort  to  modernize  our  tactical  airlift 
forces.  The  program  is  moderate  in  cost, 
and  will  permit  the  Air  Force  to  examine 
multiple  technological  options  designed 
to  provide  the  means  to  improve  our  tac- 
tical airlift  capabilities  in  a  cost-effective 
manner.  Moreover,  the  program  contains 
no  commitment  to  a  production  decision. 
In  consideration  of  these  factors,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  effec- 
tive, efficient  tactical  airlift  to  our  deter- 
rent posture.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  sup- 
port this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  include 
quotes  from  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  reports  on  the  AMST 
prototypes  which  I  feel  are  critical  to  the 
discussion  here  today.  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant to  establish  a  favorable  legislative 
history  for  this  program  in  the  House, 
notwithstanding  the  committee's  decision 
to  delay  the  program.  I'  feel  quite  sure 
the  Senate  will  have  time  to  clear  up  the 
misunderstanding  and  when  the  confer- 
ence report  comes  before  us.  we  can  all 
vote  with  confidence  for  the  restoration 
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of  funds  for  this  program.  I  want  to  take 
Si  opportunity  to  commend  my  dlstin- 
jSbSoolleague  and  neighbor  from  Ncr^ 
S^  H£NRY  SMXtH  for  his  leadership 
rt>le  in  educating  the  House  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  program  and  I  am  sure 
S^l  take  this  cause  to  the  Senate 
where  he  has  enlisted  the  active  suPPOJt 
S  our  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
senate.  Senators  Javits  and  B^ciuxr. 
The  Senate  and  House  report*  foUow. 

•taNATT    RKPOBT    ON     AUTHORIZING    APPROPIUA- 

*™n8  fob  fiscal  Yeae  1973  for  Mii.it*«t 

niOCtmlMKNT,  RESEARCH  AND  DWrXLOPMENT. 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE 
SArtCUARD  ABM,  AND  ACTT^E  DUTY  *»^8»- 
LECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTH,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PtTRPOSES 
ADVANCED  MEDIUM  SHORT  TAKEOrT  AND 
LANDING      TRANSPORT 

Committee  recommendationt 
The   committee   recommends   approval   of 
the  $51.8  mUllon  requested.  The  objective  of 
this  program  Is  to  design,  fabricate  and  eval- 
ua^^aToWtype  transport  which  wUl  dem- 
omtrati  new  technology  which    aft«  add^- 
tional   engineering    development     wlU    pro- 
vide   a     low     cost     development     for     the 
^emlzatlon      of      the      tactical      amift 
force    It   will    also   provide   data   and   costs 
aMOClated  with  short  field  performance  and 
define  short  takeoff  and  landmg  operational 
rules  and  related  design  crlterU.  Design  and 
performance  goals  rather  than  ^Igd  specif 
flktlon  requirements  have  been  established 
and  mclude  the  takeoff  and  landing  capabll- 
Itv  required  to  conduct  safe,  routine  opera- 
tions In  and  out  of  2,000-foot  airstrips  wth 
a  16-ton  payload  and  at  least  one-half  In- 
ternal  fuel    on    board,    normal    turbojet   or 
turbofan    power    transport    ff^^'^^^^^'fl^!! 
sneeds   and  s%iffilclent  Internal  fuel  for  a  500 
NMradlus  of  action.  The  program  «»i«o  In- 
cludes as  a  separate  effort  the  competitive 
development  and  test  of  an  «i^»f5fl*;jf.^- 
fan  demonstrator  engine  for  specific  applica- 
tion to  this  aircraft. 

Committee  oonaiderationa 
There  Is  a  major  deficiency  in  the  funding 
Identified  with  this  program.  The  request  in- 
cludes $36.8  million  for  the  *»^*  ^f  J^*' 
Air  Force  has  stated  that  an  additional  $84^2 
mUllon  is  required  In  fiscal  year  19^3  «>  "fP" 
^t  a  competition  to  satltfy  «ie  dlrectton 
of  the  House  Appropriation.  COTomltteM  Re 
port  No.  92-666  on  the  ?Y„1972  fpProprta 


position  of  the  United  States  In  the  Interna- 
tional commercial  uansport  marltet. 
HovsR  OF  Represtntativhb  Report  ow  Att- 
THORiziNO     AfMLoraxkTiom.     PiaCAI.     YK4R 
1973,  »««  MmTART  ntocuR*MK»rp,  Htwbsth 
AND  OxvtjjontxvT,   CHITAIN   CONWrRUCnOK 

FOR  thk  3ArniUAU>  AMTmAi.i.wnc  Mitn.* 
arsTiat,      Active      Dtrrr      and      Rxsbvx 
Strength,  and  for  Other  PtJRPoeES 
The  conceptual  and  preliminary  dwign  of 
the  Advanced  STOL  prototypes  will  be  com- 
pleted. These  efforts,  through  future  flight 
tests.  wUl  lessen  the  technological  rUks  and 
provide  decisionmakers  with  possible  produc- 
tion options  based  on  demonstrated  hard- 
ware. Also  Included  are  developments  involv- 
ing   airframas,    avionics.    BCM     (KF-lllA). 
power    plants    and    other    aircraft    related 
equipment. 


?^'isron  November  U.  1971.  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
competitive  effort.  There  was  sufficient  time 
befoVe  the  budget  was  submitted  to  tbe  Con- 
gress to  have  permitted  Inclusion  of  the  re- 
^ment  for  these  added  funds  In  the 
budget,  but  this  was  not  done.  The  Air  Force 

states  that  If  the  P«««^,  ^  JiPP'^^^^^  '!: 
programming  will  be  employed  to  proylde 
^hewiTmlUlon  If  needed.  An  examination 
of  contractors'  proposals  will  determine  if 
more  than  one  technical  approach  should  be 

^"l^T^committee    supports    this    advanced 
development   prototype   program.   T^'*  ^- 
mlttee  strongly  urges  a  P'-^P'^f^J^^^'^^j^^ 
slders  a  potential  application  of  this  develop- 
ment to  commercial  transport  use.  to  this 
regard,  the  tendency  In  the  mUltary  dej*art- 
ments  to  establish  performance  goals  which 
are  unique  but  not  essential  to  a  mUltary 
application  should  be  avoided.  The  Etepart- 
ment  of  Defense  should  coordinate  its  ef- 
forts with  those  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  which  Is  develop- 
ing a  smaUer  50.000-pound  STOL  transport 
for  clvUlan  use.  If  succesefuUy  developed,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Medium  STOL  Trans- 
port could  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
commercial  aviation  and  could  Improve  the 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  mentioned  earliw  the 
misunderstanding  on  the  AMST  pro- 
gram. In  the  September  13  and  14  issues 
of  the  Aerospace  E>aily.  this  subject  was 
discussed.  Since  I  am  very  hopeful  these 
funds  will  he  restored  in  ccaiference.  and 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  clear  up  the  mis- 
understanding, I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to 
the  debate  to  include  the  two  aforemen- 
tioned articles  at  this  point: 
AMST  Cut  Is  "Abusk  or  Protottpe  Concept," 

INDUSTRT  OFTICIAUI  3AT 

Cut  of  funds  for  continued  development  of 
the  Air  Force's  Advanced  Medium  8TOL 
Transport  ( AMST )  from  the  Pentagon's  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  'amounts  to  abuse  of  the 
prototype  concept. "  Industry  sources  close  to 
the  program  said  yesterday. 

The  sources,  stressing  that  AMST  Is  "an 
Ideal  prototype"  program,  were  miffed  by  the 
cut  and  said  It  seriously  hampers  U.S.  chances 
of  getting  an  economically  viable  fleet  of 
mUltary  and  civil  STOL  transports  to  replace 
aging  aircraft  now  In  use. 

They  said  commercial  STOL  •is  unlikely 
to  occur  before  mUltary  STOL, "  and  that 
"there  is  a  genuine  need  for  ^new*  military 
STOL  aircraft"  to  replace  the  Lockheed  C-130 
fleet.  The  conmilttee  members,  by  cutting  the 
Air  Force's  requested  $36.8  million  to  proceed 
with  AMST,  "are  denying  themsrtves  this 
development,"  The  DaUy  was  told. 

"We   should   go   with"    the  program,  the 
sources      said.      The      committee's      action 
amounts  to  abuse  of  the  prototype  concept,' 
Initiated  by  former  deputy  defense  secretary 
David  Packard. 

The  sources  said  several  aerospace  com- 
panies "had  perfectly  satisfactory  solutions" 
to  the  AMST  requirement  "and  then  the 
committee  abruptly  shuts  It  off."  The  com- 
panies met  "Department  of  Defense  and,  by 
implication,  congressional  desires  on  what 
kind  of  aircraft  it  should  be."  The  Daily  was 
told. 


The  Air  Force  apparently  agrees.  Yeeter- 
day,  It  issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  Air  Force  wUl  seek  to  explain  more 
fuUy  to  dear  up  any  misunderstanding  that 
may  exist  as  to  lU  pian  relative  to  the  AMST 
transport.  Tne  prototype  aircraft  program 
18  not  dependent  on  engine  deveiopment.  It 
wUl  use  existing  engines.  The  engine  devel- 
opment program  Is  a  separate  technology 
program  which,  If  succeesfuJ.  might  later 
provide  an  option  to  improve  the  prototype 
U  B  decision  should  be  made  at  some  future 
time  to  go  into  production." 

The  Air  Force  did  have  some  dilBcxilty  con- 
veying Its  ideas  on  the  program  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  when  It  testified 
March  22.  On  one  occasion,  a  reading  of  the 
testimony  reveals,  Lt.  Oen.  Otto  J.  aiaaser. 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  reeearcb  and  devel- 
opment, aaked  If  be  could  "start  over"  in  bU 
description  of  the  program.  "I  think  we  have 
gotten  way  off  the  track  .  .  .,"  he  said.  On 
another  ocasslon,  Air  Force  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  a&D  Grant  L.  Hansen  said,   "aome- 
how  or  other,  I  have  not  been  able  adequately 
to  portray  to  you  the  picture  that  this  ( new ) 
engine  is  on  option  for  Improvement  in  the 
prototype,  and  not  a  part  of  the  prototype 
program  itself 

TlM  oominltt«e's  decision  to  cut  the  air- 
frame portion  of  the  program  but  to  retain 
funds  for  work  on  an  advanced  engine  is 
reprinted  as  it  appeared  in  lU  report  on  page 
09  of  this  issue  of  The  DaUy. 


AIR  Force  Seeks  To  Clear  Up  Hill's  "Mib- 

rNDERSTANDINO"  ON  AMST 

The  Air  Force  said  yesterday  It  will  go 
back  to  Capitol  Hill  to  "clear  up  any  mis- 
understanding" on  lu  Advanced  Medium 
STOL  Transport  (AMST)  aircraft  program. 
On  Monday,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee released  its  report  on  the  Pentagon's 
fiscal  year  1973  budget.  In  which  It  cut  the 
AMST  proposal  by  $36.8  mlUlon  (DaUy.  Sept. 

12). 

Companies  participating  In  the  program 
objected  to  the  committee's  action,  indicat- 
ing it  was  confused  on  several  issues,  in- 
cluding the  engine.  The  action,  sources  said, 
amounted  to  "abuse  of  the  prototype  con- 
cept "  initiated  by  former  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  David  Packard   (Dally,  Sept.  13), 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlemsui. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  also  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  'With  the  gentleman  in  his 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  STOL  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MINBHALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  MINBHALL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  comn:iittee  that  this  matter  is 
discussed  in  some  detail,  the  STOL  air- 
craft, on  page  226  of  our  report.  I  -will 
not  take  the  time  now  to  read  the  section. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
oommlttee  action  on  the  advanced  medi- 
um STOL  prototype.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  we  have  been  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  inu)rovements  in  the 
process  whereby  weapons  sjrstems  are  de- 
veloped and  acquired.  'With  the  special 
encouragement  of  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Packard,  the  DOD  initiated  a 
number  of  actions  in  this  regard — one  of 
the  most  important  being  that  of  "proto- 
typing." In  brief  the  prototype  approach 
is  designed  to  avoid  msiny  of  the  problems 
eKperieoced  in  the  past  which  resulted 
both  from  excessive  reliance  on  paper 
studiee  and  from  concurrency  between 
development  and  production  of  weapons 
systems.  Hardware  prototypes  developed 
under  this  new  approach  wiU  confirm 
technical  feasibility  and  permit  evalua- 
tion of  the  utility  of  a  design  against 
requirements  before  any  further  steps 
are  taken  in  the  program.  This  appears 
to  be  a  laudable  approach  to  develop- 
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ment — one  we  should  encoxirage  when- 
ever possible. 

In  this  connection,  the  Air  Force  cur- 
rently Is  conducting  proiotype  programs 
for  two  aircraft — the  llghtw^ght  fighter 
and  the  advanced  medium  STOL  trans- 
port— AM8T.  Both  of  these  programs  an 
designed  to  yield  Important  technical  and 
cost  Information  early  in  the  develop- 
ment process.  And  both  of  thesa  pro- 
grams would  be  laying  the  groundwork 
for  possible  important  improvements  in 
our  defense  capabilities  at  some  time  in 
the  future — although  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  neither  program  now  involves  a 
production  decision  or  commitment. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  focus  my  re- 
marks on  one  of  these  two  programs — the 
advanced  medium  STOL  transport — 
AMST — prototype  program.  Some  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  concerning  the 
AMST  protot3T3e  program,  and  I  believe 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  review 
of  the  defense  bUl  to  fully  understand 
the  need  to  support  this  program.  Of 
course,  it  Is  evident  that  one  reason  we 
should  lend  our  support  is  to  demon- 
strate our  continuing  encouragement  of 
improved  DOD  management  processes, 
as  characterized  by  the  prototype  ap- 
proach. In  addition,  there  Is  another  very 
important  reason  for  support,  and  that 
is  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  any  even- 
tual modernization  of  our  aging  tacticfil 
airlift  forces. 

With  respect  to  this  latter  point,  I 
wish  to  note  that  the  current  work- 
horse of  our  tactical  airlift  forces — the 
C-130 — has  been  In  production  since  the 
early  IdSO's.  Its  record  hsis  been  an  ad- 
mirable one  and  we  certainly  can  expect 
it  to  remain  an  essential  element  of  our 
tactical  airlift  capability  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Nevertheless,  the  C-130  cannot  last 
forever,  and  It  is  inevitable  that  at  some 
time  in  the  not-too-distant  future,  the 
Air  Force  will  have  to  begin  replacing 
its  C-130S.  Furthermore,  technological 
progress  over  the  past  two  decades,  and 
also  technological  process  which  Is  Im- 
minent, will  permit  us  to  develop  a  new 
tactical  airlift  transport  with  capabilities 
noticeably  superior  to  those  of  the  C-130. 
The  AMST  Is  being  specifically  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  these  new  technolo- 
gies, to  yield  the  superior  performance 
which  is  now  achieveable.  and  to  provide 
technological  options  which  could  permit 
timely  and  cost-eflfective  modernization 
of  our  tactical  airlift  capability. 

Of  course,  as  I  inferred  earlier,  support 
of  the  AMST  prototype  program  does  not 
entail  any  commitment  to  production. 
This  is  a  key  Mpect  of  the  prototyping 
procedure.  We  can  provide  a  firm  basis 
for  any  eventual  modernization  of  the 
tactical  airlift  forces  without  undertak- 
ing undue  risks,  either  in  terms  of  tech- 
nical uncertainties  or  in  terms  of  un- 
known cost  factors. 

At  this  point,  a  few  words  are  in  order 
about  the  type  of  aircraft  which  can  be 
expected  to  be  developed  in  the  AMST 
prototype  program.  Briefly,  the  AMST 
wiU  have  a  gross  weight  of  about  150.000 
pounds,  which  means  the  AMST  aircraft 
will  be  in  the  C-130  class. 

It  will  be  designed  to  use  currently 
available  jet  engines — and  will  not  be 


dependent  on  the  development  of  new 
engines,  as  some  have  thought.  The 
AMST  will  be  able  to  carry  considerable 
payload;  in  fact,  it  will  b«  able  to  carry 
many  items  of  military  equipment  which 
cannot  be  carried  by  the  C-130  because 
the  items  are  too  heavy  or  too  large.  Also, 
the  AMST  will  have  short  field  perform- 
ance, which  means  that  it  will  be  able  to 
use  a  much  greater  number  of  airfields 
than  are  now  usable  by  the  C-130.  And 
it  will  have  a  wlde-bodled  design — simi- 
lar to  that  of  modern  commercial  trans- 
ports— thereby  increasing  airlift  effi- 
ciency, particularly  when  transporting 
mixed  loads  of  cargo  and  troops.  These 
and  other  features  in  combination  would 
permit  the  AMST  aircraft  to  increase  the 
overall  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  tac- 
tical airlift  movements.  In  Uus  regard,  I 
understand  that  the  AMST  is  expected 
to  have  low  operational  costs,  as  well  as 
low  unit-production  costs. 

In  summary,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
for  us  to  encourage  the  improved  man- 
agement processes  now  being  used  by  the 
DOD,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  essen- 
tial for  any  eventual  modernization  of 
the  tactical  airlift  forces.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  factors  lead  me  to  one  con- 
clusion— that  we  should  support  the 
AMST  prototype  program.  Accordingly, 
I  ask  you  to  give  this  important  program 
your  favorable  consideration  and  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ssuth)  has 
explained  the  circumstances  regarding 
the  short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft 
adequately. 

I  think  there  was  a  misconception  in 
the  report,  because,  as  was  brought  out 
in  the  colloquy  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  re- 
port being  proposed  by  the  Armed  Forces 
is  being  supported  by  this  group. 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  at  least 
gives  thought  to  this  STOL  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  attempt  to 
clarify  what  appears  to  have  been  a  mis- 
understanding in  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  on  the  advanced  medium 
STOL  transport — AMST— pi-ototype  air- 
craft. 

As  a  result  of  the  misunderstanding, 
the  committee  has  deleted  fimds  for  the 
project  and  has  referred  critically  to  the 
program  in  the  conunittee  report. 

The  advanced  medium  STOL  trans- 
port program  calls  for  a  prototype  air- 
craft. 

The  project  is  properly  authorized  and 
is  supported  by  the  Air  Force.  In  fact, 
the  Air  Force  currently  is  considering 
proposals  from  industry  to  carry  out  this 
developmental  program. 

During  subcommittee  hearings,  ques- 
tions were  raised  about  the  powerplant 
for  the  ahcraft.  This  area  apparently  is 
the  center  of  the  misunderstanding  be- 
cause it  was  not  made  clear  why  the  de- 
velopment of  the  aircraft  should  proceed 
before  the  decision  was  made  on  the  re- 
quired engine. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended funds  to  continue  development 
of  the  engine  but  has  deleted  the  funds 
required  for  the  development  of  the  pro- 
totype aircraft. 


The  Air  Force  is  emphatic  that  the 
prototype  aircraft  program  Is  not  de- 
pendent upon  engine  development  be- 
cause the  Air  Force  already  has  an  en- 
gine available  that  can  be  used  during 
the  prototype  stage. 

ENGINE    DEVELOPMENT    STPARATE 

At  the  same  time,  the  Air  Force  be- 
lieves the  engine  development  program 
should  proceed  as  a  separate  technologi- 
cal program  which  may  well  provide  an 
option  later  for  improving  the  capability 
of  the  prototype  aircraft  when  and  if  It 
is  cleared  for  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  considered  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill 
to  restore  these  fimds  for  the  prototype 
aircraft  but  have  decided,  instead,  to 
offer  this  brief  explanation  as  part  of 
the  legislative  history  in  the  House  de- 
bate and  to  make  an  appeal  for  restora- 
tion of  funds  to  the  Senate  Committee 
where  the  misunderstanding  miy  be 
clarified  with  expert  testimony. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  decision 
of  the  House  Committee  on  delaying  the 
advanced  medium  STOL  transport  pro- 
gram were  to  prevail  because  of  the  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding  about  the 
details  of  the  development  of  the  air- 
craft as  related  to  a  potential  future 
improved  powerplant. 

While  there  is  a  potential  future  rela- 
tion between  the  AMST  and  the  new  en- 
gine, that  should  not  delay  development 
of  the  AMST  because  the  engine  devel- 
opment is  running  at  a  slower  pace. 

In  fact,  the  Air  Force  tells  me  that  it  Is 
entirely  likely  that  the  AMST  would  go 
into  production  with  engines  that  are 
currently  available. 

This  background  is  provided  In  an  at- 
tempt to  respond  to  the  statement  in  the 
committee  report  which  says : 

The  Committee  does  not  beUeve  that  It 
would  be  useful  to  build  and  test  the  air 
frame  without  the  required  new  engine. 

INTEGRAL    TO    LONG    TEKM 

The  Air  Force  is  convinced  of  the  need 
and  Congress  has  approved  the  develop- 
ment of  the  AMST  as  part  of  a  long-term 
effort  :_  modernize  the  tactical  airlift 
forces  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  conmiittee  refers  to  the  possible 
extended  utilization  of  the  C-130  air- 
craft. The  C-130  is  based  upon  the  tech- 
nology of  20  years  ago  and.  despite  modi- 
fication and  improvements  over  the 
years,  the  aircraft  will  not  be  capable  of 
providing  for  future  contingencies  for 
which  the  AMST  is  designed. 

The  C-130  has  limitations  on  cargo 
space  which  cannot  be  overcome  but  for 
which  the  AMST  is  being  designed  spe- 
cifically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  I  express 
my  regret  that  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  delete  the  funding  for  the  AMST 
prototype  program  at  this  time. 

It  is  particularly  unf  ortimate  since  the 
rationalization  obviously  was  based  upon 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  capability  of 
an  existing  aircraft  and  the  Air  Force 
program  for  development  of  a  new  pow- 
erplant for  use  in  future  aircraft. 

Before  this  appropriation  bill  com- 
pletes its  journey  through  the  Congress, 
I  hope  sincerely  that  the  AMST  Item  will 
be  restored  and  the  program  will  be  al- 
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lowed  to  go  forward  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Congress  and  in  the  press 
«  to  the  characteristics  which  our 
flahter  aircraft  of  the  future  should 
oJssess  We  are  aU  aware  of  the  contlnu- 
STrepartee  between  advocates  of  multl- 
Durpose  fighter  aircraft  and  those  in 
favor  of  aircraft  designed,  developed, 
and  procured  to  perform  certain  tasks 
exceptionally  well.  I  do  not  wish  to  add 
to  this  rather  technical  discussion,  but 
rather  comment  upon  the  basic  reason- 
ing which  forms  the  foundation  of  our 
need  for  an  air  superiority  fighter— spe- 
cifically oiu"  need  for  the  F-16. 

To  have  a  better  understanding  of 
this  need,  we  must  first  recognize  that 
the  tactical  air  forces  are  an  essential 
element  of  the  general  purpose  forces 
which  the  United  States  maintains  in 
support  of  its  collective  security  com- 
mitments with  its  allies  throughout  the 
world.  Fiuther,  we  must  realize  that  the 
success  of  all  other  tactical  air  missions 
depends  upon  first  attaining  and  main- 
taining air  superiority — that  is,  elimi- 
nating effective  interference  by  the  op- 
posing air  forces.  Theaterwide,  or  even 
local  control  of  the  air,  permits  better 
use  of  friendly  tactical  air  forces,  while 
denying  the  enemy  the  opportunity  to 
use  his  air  forces  effectively. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  prospective 
adversaries  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
are  likely  to  be  equipped  with  Soviet- 
designed,     first-line     tactical     aircraft. 
Success  in  any  combat  which  may  occur 
with  these  adversaries  will,  therefore,  be 
dependent  upon  the  superiority  of  our 
aircraft  as  compared  to  those  produced 
by  the  Soviets.  In  this  respect,  current 
fighter  aircraft  of  the  Soviets,  and  those 
which  we  know  are  in  development,  con- 
tinue   to    emphasize     maneuverability. 
Analyses  of  simulations  and  combat  ex- 
perience have  shown  that  the  perform- 
ance of  our  best  current  fighter,  the  mul- 
tipurpose, proved  and  venerable  F-4E,  is 
marginal  against  the  best  current  Soviet 
fighters.  Soviet  fighters  Mig-23  Poxbats 
on  the  line  and  later  designs  now  in  de- 
velopment or  testing  would  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  maneuver  capability 
over  the  F-4E. 

Combat  experience  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  shown  that  encounters  between 
fighters  capable  of  high  altitude  and 
supersonic  flight,  normally  take  place  at 
subsonic  speeds  at  medium  to  low  alti- 
tudes. One  reason  is  that  positive  iden- 
tification, when  required,  can  often  be 
achieved  only  at  visual  ranges.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  turning  radius  is  so 
large  at  high  altitude  and  sustained  su- 
personic speed  that  multiple-pass,  visual 
combat— that  is,  dogfighting— is  im- 
possible. 

The  energj'  loss  associated  with  sharp 
turns  at  high  altitude  and/or  high  speed 
inevitably  drives  the  combat  to  lower 
altitudes  and  reduced  speeds.  Thus,  ac- 
tual combat  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  agility  in  the  air  at  medium  and  low 
altitudes  is  a  prime  requisite  to  success. 
To  provide  this  agility  an  aircraft  must 
have  a  low  ratio  of  aircraft  weight  to 


wing  area,  a  high  ratio  of  engine  thruat 
to  aircraft  weight,  good  visibility,  excel- 
lent flying  qualities,  and  endurance  in  the 
combat  arena.  These  are  the  qualities 
which  provide  good  acceleration  and 
climb,  short  turning  radius,  and  the  sta- 
bility needed  to  bring  the  airplane's  arm- 
ament to  bear  on  the  opposing  aircraft. 
Accordingly,  these  are  the  qualities  brtng 
designed  into  the  F-15.  It  is  here,  on  time, 
on  cost,  and  an  target. 

A  planned  orderly  production  flow  of 
this  aircraft  is  needed  to  assure  us  air 
.superiority  in  the  1975  time  frame.  The 
Air  Force  and  McDonnell  Douglas,  Inc., 
have  judiciously  worked  toward  that  end, 
and  in  my  opinion,  arrived  at  one  of  the 
best  production  schedules  I  have  seen. 
To  disrupt  that  plan  as  the  committee 
has  suggested  will  be  both  costly  and 
drastically  effect  the  operational  avail- 
ability of  this  much  needed  aircraft. 

Gentlemen,  from  these  comments,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  we  have  a  very 
substantial  need  for  the  F-15  as  con- 
ceived and  designed— to  provide  us  with 
the  abihty  to  attain  and  maintain  air 
superiority  in  the  post- 1975  time  period. 
We   must   plan   and   suit  presently   for 
now-needed  as  well  as  future  "foUow- 
ons"  are  concerned,  in  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  and  freedom  everywhere. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerit  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  713.  (a)  During  the  current  BBcal  year, 
the   President   may   exempt   appropriation*, 
funds,  and  contract  authorization*,  available 
for  military  functions  under  the  Department 
of  Defense,  from  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  3879  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  whenever  he  deems  such  action 
to  be  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense. 

(b)  Upon  determination  by  the  President 
that  such  action  Is  necessstry.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
cost  of  an  tilrbome  alert  as  an  excepted  ex- 
pense in  accordanoe  with  the  provisions  of 
Revised  Statutes  3732    (41  U.S.C.  11). 

(c)  Upon  determination  by  the  President 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
military  personnel  on  active  duty  subject  to 
existing  laws  beyond  the  number  for  which 
fund*  are  provided  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
oost  of  such  Increased  military  personnel,  as 
an  excepted  expense  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  3782  (41  U.S.C. 


11). 


(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  imme- 
diately advise  Congress  of  the  exercise  of  any 
authority  granted  in  this  section,  and  shall 
report  monthly  on  the  estimated  obligations 
incurred   pursuant   to  subsections    (b)    and 

(0). 

AMENDitENT      OPTEBED      BT      MB.      YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  try  Mr.  Yates:  Page  38. 
line  6.  strike  out  the  comma  and  Insert  the 
following:  "for  a  period  of  60  days." 

And  on  line  7,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "and  there  shall  be  no 
further  expenditures  for  said  purpose  beyond 
said  period  without  first  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress"  and  reinsert  the 
period. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
713  is  a  very  Interesting  section.  I  think 
it  covdd  be  called,  "The  Congressional 
Surrender  Section."  because  tmder  the 
provisions  of  that  section  the  Congreea 
surrenders  to  the  President  acting  ae 


Commander  in  Chief,  the  authority 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  Congress 
under  the  Constitution. 

Under  secUon  713-C  the  President  Is 
given  the  power  in  calling  up  members  of 
the  Armed  Foroe*  to  do  so  without  having 
to  come  to  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions to  pay  for  those  called  up.  In  other 
words,  the  President  may  call  up  thou- 
sands of  members  of  the  Reserve  and 
keep  them  on  active  duty  for  as  long  as 
he  wills,  without  asking  the  Congress  for 
money.  Paj^nent  for  the  troop's  salary  is 
automatic  under  the  operation  of  this 
section.  What  happens  to  Congress'  con- 
trol over  the  pursestrings? 

Last  year  after  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  the  Senate  placed  a  proviso 
into  section  713(b)  limiting  its  applica- 
bility to  limits  that  were  established  un- 
der the  Selective  Senice  Act.  Under  the 
Selective  Service  Act  there  are  limits  to 
the  numbers  of  personnel  who  can  be 
called  up  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force.  These  limits  cannot  be  brokMi 
by  the  President.  But  he  can  control  the 
Reserves.  Under  the  law  the  President 
now  has  the  authority,  after  he  declares 
a  national  emergency,  to  call  up  as  many 
as  1  million  members  of  the  Reserves.  If 
he  does  so  all  that  happens  under  this 
bill  Is  that  the  Secretary-  of  Defense  drops 
a  note  to  the  Congress  a  few  months 
after  the  President  has  issued  his  procla- 
mation, telling  the  Congress  that  the 
President  has  acted  in  this  way.  What 
my  amendment  does  is  to  restore  to  the 
Congress  the  power  that  Is  rightfully  in 
the  Congress,  and  says,  "Mr.  President, 
you  may  have  the  power  In  a  national 
emergency  to  call  up  the  Reserves,  but  at 
the  expiration  of  60  days  you  are  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  and  let  the  Con- 
gress review  yoiu-  action  by  reviewing 
your  request  for  fimds  to  continue  those 
reserxlsts  on  active  duty." 

This  restores  to  the  Congress  its  right- 
ful position  as  the  keeper  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' pm-se. 

My  amendment  would  review  the 
President's  awesome  power  to  call  up  the 
Resen-es.  It  would  give  the  Congress  the 
power  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
money  of  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  used  to  continue  the  reservists 
on  active  duty  and  to  pay  them.  Obvi- 
ously, If  the  Congress  thought  not,  the 
Congress  at  that  point  could  refuse  to 
make  the  money  available.  In  which  case 
the  resersists  would  be  deactivated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  mj-  distin- 
guished and  able  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates i  is  unduly  con- 
cerned about  the  language  in  section  713. 
This  provision  has  been  In  the  law 
since  1961.  It  certainly  has  never  been 
abused.  It  has  been  used  only  once,  and 
that  by  President  Kennedy.  I  think  we 
shotild  consider  what  the  provision  does 
not  do.  It  does  not  provide  any  authority 
to  increase  active  duly  strength  beyond 
that  that  Is  authorized  by  other  law.  The 
annual  provision  in  other  acts  which 
place  a  firm  ceiling  on  active  duty  per- 
sotmel  is  not  repealed  or  otherwise  af- 
fected by  this  language. 
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The  President  cannot  exceed  the  cell- 
ing by  tncreasing  the  draft,  or  by  accept- 
ing increased  enlistments. 

What  does  this  provision  accomplish? 
Why  should  it  remain  in  the  bill?  Why 
should  the  amendment  be  defeated?  Be- 
cause the  provision  simply  makes  possible 
and  provides  that  money  will  be  available 
for  paying  the  costs  of  those  additional 
reservists  whom  the  President  may  call 
to  active  duty  in  some  emergency  pur- 
suant to  existing  law. 

The  call  to  active  duty  of  the  reservista 
inevitably  results  in  personal  hardship 
and  flnancial  dislocation  to  the  Individual 
reservist.  In  fairness  and  equity  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  is  obligated  to 
assure  that  the  reservists  who  are  called 
to  active  duty  will  receive  their  justly  de- 
served pay  and  allowances  and  other 
entitlements. 

That  is  all  that  this  section  does,  and 
it  should  not  be  tampered  with.  I  ask  that 
the  amendm«it  be  defeated. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Under  section  713(c)  as  it 
presently  exists  the  problem  Is  that 
Congress  surrenders  by  this  section 
its  constitutional  power  to  oversee  ex- 
penditures. My  amendment  limits  that 
delegation  of  power  to  the  President:  The 
President  may  hold  the  reservists  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  an  indefinite  period  under 
this  section  without  congressional  ap- 
proval of  any  kind.  This  gives  excessive 
authority  to  the  President.  Congress  has 
a  proper  role  to  play  in  this  Government, 
too.  Congress  should  be  given  the  right 
to  review  the  President's  action  60  days 
after  the  President  acts. 

Mr.  SIKES  We  do  not  know  what  the 
future  ma,y  hold.  We  do  not  know  what 
emergency  may  develop.  This  section  has 
never  been  abused.  It  should  stay  in  the 
bill.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatxs)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates)  ,  there 
were — ayes  14.  noes  54. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 
Sk;.  715.  No  part  of  tile  »pproprl»tlonB  In 
tUls  Act  shall  b«  avaUaiJlo  for  any  expens* 
of  operating  aircraft  under  the  Jurladlctlon 
of  the  armed  forces  for  the  purpoee  of  pro- 
aclency  flying,  as  defined  In  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  1340.4.  except  in  accocd- 
a  loe  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
rf  tary  of  Defense.  Such  regulations  ( 1 )  may 
njt  require  such  flying  except  that  required 
to  maintain  proflolency  In  anticipation  of 
.\  member's  assignment  to  combat  opera- 
tions and  (2)  such  flying  may  not  be  per- 
mitted In  cases  of  members  who  have  been 
assigned  to  a  course  of  instruction  of  ninety 
days  or  more.  When  any  rated  member  la 
assigned  to  duties,  the  p«<onnance  of  wtilch 
does  not  require  ths  maintenance  of  basic 
flying  skUlB,  all  such  members,  while  so  as- 
signed, except  those  of  the  rank  of  colonel 
or  equivalent  oc  above  {0-9)  In  noncombat 
assignments,  sre  entitlsd  to  flight  pay  pre- 


scribed under  section  301  of  Utle  37.  TJnlted 
States  Code,  If  otherwise  entitled  to  flight 
pay  St  the  time  of  such  assignment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  Isist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  on  what  I  think  is  an  excel- 
lent bill  In  many  respect*. 

I  have  a  few  objections  which  I  intend 
to  raise  at  a  later  point. 

On  this  particular  question  that  we 
are  on  right  now,  section  715.1  think  It  Is 
a  very  Important  issue.  We  are  trying 
to  save  money,  of  cours«,  which  Is  the 
purpose  of  defense  oversight 

F1.YIN0  PAT  FOR  COLOKE1.S  AND  OINBRALS 

The  committee  has  said  that  paying 
flight  pay  to  senior  ofBcars  where  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  their  ever  return- 
ing to  a  position  which  requires  opera- 
tional flying  is  not  justified.  The  bill  as 
proposed  strikes  much  deeper  thsm  that 
statement  indicates.  It  establishes  a 
dangerous  precedent  by  denying  flying 
pay  to  rated  ofQcers  serving  in  noncom- 
bat rated  positions. 

Included  among  those  affected  are 
nearly  all  colonels  and  generals  in  air 
staff,  and  appropriate  admiral  coimter- 
parts  and  members  of  the  joint  staff, 
research  and  development,  and  other 
noncombat  positions.  Promotions  for 
most  lieutenant  colonels  and  assignment 
to  staff  duties  requiring  flying  experience 
would  result  in  a  reduction  in  pay.  I 
suggest  that  this  bill  Ignores  the  affect 
such  action  would  have  on  our  junior 
rated  officers — and  at  a  time  when  we 
are  taking  other  actions  to  make  a  mili- 
tary career  more  attractive. 

The  bill  as  written  will  directly  affect 
the  colonels  and  generals,  admirals  and 
commanders  most  likely  to  return  to  op- 
erational flying,  most  likely  to  be  combat 
commanders,  and  most  likely  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  air  staff  or  high  Navy  po- 
sitions. 

Experience  .shows  that  most  colonel.- 
who  become  combat  wing  commanders 
were  assigned  to  essential  staff  and  sup- 
port duties  prior  to  assumption  of  com- 
mand. Of  the  52  colonels  in  Southeast 
Asia  flying  combat  today,  37  were  in  non- 
flying  duties  prior  to  their  assignment 
to  combat.  Under  this  bill  each  would 
have  been  identified  as  not  likely  to  re- 
turn to  operational  flying. 

They  would  not  have  gotten  preference 
pay  and  they  would  not  have  been  flight 
efficient. 

A  total  of  1,150  colonels  and  62  gen- 
erals, removed  from  active  flying  by  the 
Air  Force  prior  to  the  Vietnam  conflict 
because  they  were  over  45  years  old  and 
had  more  than  22  years  rated  service, 
were  returned  to  operational  flying  in 
support  of  Ail-  Force  combat  activities  in 
Vietnam. 

Had  these  fliers  not  been  available, 
replacements  would  have  taken  12  to  18 
months  to  train  at  a  cost  of  $98  miUion. 
which  is  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  of 
their  flight  pay  for  30  years.  The  imme- 
diate savings  are  more  than  offset  by  the 
value  of  a  reserve  of  trained  experienced 
pilots,  available,  ready  and  willing  to 
serve. 

I  8km  not  offering  an  amendment  on 
this  section.  We  have  passed  the  money 
stage  and  we  are  just  at  the  limitation 


stage  so  clearly  an  amendment  on  just 
the  limitation  would  hot  be  practical.  But 
I  would  hope  the  committee  would  fur- 
ther review  this  particular  question 
with  the  Senate  and  that  the  Senate 
would  re-review  this  Issue  and  perhaps 
not  just  have  a  blanket  caJtegorical  lim- 
itation for  all  people  In  high  positlrais, 
but  would  use  peiiiaps  a  little  more  dis- 
cretion and  allow  a  little  more  flexibility 
such  that  we  can  keep  highly  technical 
qualified  people  with  some  kind  of  hand 
on  the  sticl^or  controls  of  the  aircraft. 
These  will  be  the  people  making  the  deci- 
sions in  the  navy  and  in  our  air  force 
in  the  future  and  I  think  that  many  of 
these  leaders  should  remAtn  flight  profi- 
cient. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee report  states : 

A  morale  problem  has  been  created  among 
nonrated  personnel  who  receive  less  pay  for 
doing  the  same  jobs  than  the  rated  personnel 
receive. 

The  services  have  no  evidence  a  morale 
problem  exists  among  nonrated  officers 
as  a  result  of  flying  pay  for  rated  officers. 
Conversely,  the  morale  of  flying  officers 
will  suffer  seriously  if  flight  pay  is  denied 
solely  on  the  basis  of  rank  and  assigned 
duties.  All  officers  were  aware  when  they 
chose  a  military  career  that  aviators  were 
receiving  and  would  continue  to  receive 
flight  pay  so  long  as  they  remained 
qualified. 

This  bill  will  reduce  the  attractiveness 
of  a  rated  career.  It  will  affect  the  In- 
centive for  a  young  officer  to  strive  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel  since  a 
promotion  will  result  in  a  loss  of  pay.  The 
bill  will  penalize  our  rated  people  for  ac- 
cepting responsible  jobs  in  planning,  re- 
search, and  other  critical  staff  positions. 
A  young  officer  who  is  considering  the  re- 
wards for  volimtarily  continuing  a  flying 
career  with  expected  family  separations, 
long  hours  of  alert  and  combat  flying, 
and  hours  of  practice  and  study  to  main- 
tain his  flying  skill,  cannot  help  but  note 
his  probable  reward  for  suf'cess  is  a  pro- 
motion to  colonel  accompanied  by  a  loss 
in  pay.  The  Air  Force  has  a  survey  which 
shows  that  82  percent  of  the  young  fly- 
ing officers  would  change  their  career 
plans  if  they  were  to  lose  flying  pay  when 
serving  in  staff  positions  at  later  stages 
of  their  careers.  When  we  consider  the 
cost  of  training  a  replacement  versus  the 
cost  of  an  individual's  flight  pay,  our  re- 
quired course  of  action  is  crystal  clear. 

Section  715  of  this  bill  is  not  a  cure  for 
real  or  imagined  morale  problems  among 
nonrated  officers.  It  is  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  flying  officer  who  has  voluntar- 
ily accepted  the  sacrifices  and  hazards 
attendant  with  fiying  and  expects  to 
continue  to  receive  flight  pay  when  as- 
signed to  noncombat  duties. 

This  bill,  if  passed,  may  result  in  a 
situation  similar  to  that  of  the  submar- 
iners where  large  bonuses  are  needed  to 
obtain  sufficient  volunteers.  The  money 
saved  by  denying  flight  pay  to  colonels 
and  generals  does  not  warrant  the  risk 
of  demoralizing  the  rated  force  and  jeop- 
ardizing the  services'  capability  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  volimteers  for  a  flying 
career. 

I  do  not  support  the  provisions  deny- 
ing flight  pay  to  colonels  and  generals  on 
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the  basis  of  present  duties.  These  provi- 
sions should  be  removed  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee report  asserts  that  fiying  pay  Is 
generally  justified  for  three  specific  rea- 
sMis:  Namely,  to  retain  yoimger  rated 
ofQcers;  to  induce  rated  officers  to  con- 
tinue with  a  career  In  the  service;  and  to 
reward  for  fiying  when  you  were  a  young- 
«  officer.  I  have  reviewed  the  discussions 
the  committee  had  with  the  service  wit- 
nesses during  hearings.  The  specific  rea- 
sons asserted  by  the  committee  are  there 
but  they  do  not  address  the  basic  reason 
for  flight  pay. 

Since  1913.  the  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  fiight  pay  to  recruit 
and  retain  qualified  volunteers  for  flying 
duty.  In  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  we  established  fiight  p>ay  as  an  in- 
centive for  individuals  to  enter  and  re- 
main in  a  flying  career. 

Annually  since  1954  we,  the  Congress, 
have  authorized  the  services  to  pay  fiight 
,  pay  to  certain  members  not  required  to 
participate  in  flying.  By  our  repeated  ac- 
tions— actions  which  the  services  did  not 
request — we  established  an  implied  con- 
tract with  each  rated  officer  in  the  mili- 
tary services.  If  we  deny  flight  pay  to 
colonels  and  genersds,  we  will  void  the 
implied  contract  we  have  with  thousan<is 
of  career  officers,  as  well  £is  create  chaos 
with  the  morale  and  retention  >.f  the 
rated  force.  I  believe  the  bill  before  us, 
which  would  break  faith  with  career  fly- 
ing officers,  is  an  affront  to  the  career  fly- 
ing officers. 

This  action  could  deter  some  from 
seeking  promotion  to  colonel  if  such  pro- 
motion will  mean  an  economic  bind. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  the  services 
predicted  In  the  late  fifties  that  such  ac- 
tion would  come  to  pass  and  proposed 
legislation  to  reduce  flight  pay  for  flying 
oflcers  during  the  latter  phase  of  their 
careers.  The  Congress  chose  not  to  en- 
act the  proposed  legislation — rather  we 
gave  the  services  a  broader  authority  to 
pay  ffight  pay  to  rated  officers  not  re- 
quired to  participate  In  aerial  flight. 

Obviously,  some  of  my  colleagues  feel 
flight  pay  needs  to  be  reevaluated.  I  will 
agree  to  a  reevaluation  but  also  believe 
a  precipitous  action  will  do  serious  harm 
to  all  military  fliers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

3k.  734.  poinds  approprlat«d  In  this  Act 
for  maintenance  and  repair  of  faculties  and 
lostallatlons  shall  not  be  available  for  ac- 
quisition of  new  facilities,  or  alteration,  ex- 
pansion, extension,  or  addition  of  existing 
faculties,  as  defined  in  Department  of  De- 
fense Directive  7040.2,  dated  January  18, 
IMI,  in  excess  of  MO.CXX):  Provi&ed,  That 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  amend  or 
change  the  said  directive  diirlng  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  consistent  with  the  purpose 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  I  would  like 
U)  ask  the  chairman  in  charge  of  the  bill 
a  question  with  respect  to  a  couple  of 
statements  in  the  committee  report  con- 
cerning the  B-1  bomber.  I  realize  that 
the  amendment  to  strike  the  fimds  for 
the  B-1  bomber  was  defeated,  which  I 
think  is  regrettable,  but  nevertheless, 
there  is  an  additional  question  raised  by 
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the  language  of  this  report  which  I  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  resolved. 

I  take  it  one  of  the  factors  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  amendment  Is  Indicated  in 
the  statement  on  page  42  of  the  com- 
mittee report  that — 

No  decision  has  been  noade  on  production 
of  the  B-1. 

In  other  words  we  are  merely  voting 
funds  to  buUd  a  prototype,  or  rather 
three  prototypes. 

But  thai,  Mr.  Chairman,  goins  over 
to  page  228,  the  statement  Is  made  in 
the  second  paragraph  that  "the  B-1 
long-range  strategic  bomber  is  to  replace 
the  present  aging  B-52  aircraft."  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  chalmuin  would  In- 
dicate whether  or  not  this  is  intended 
to  constitute  some  sort  of  a  verbal  in- 
dication that  we  will  eventually  go  to 
production  on  this  aircraft. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentieman  will  yield,  the  future  course 
of  the  arms  race  is  unpredictable  at  this 
time.  We  are  all  hopeful  that  ways  can 
be  found  to  slow  down  the  arms  race 
rather  sharply  and  safely  in  the  coming 
years. 

We  are  providing  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  development,  for  the 
research  and  development  fimds  for  the 
B-1  bomber.  It  is  the  expectation  that 
the  prototype  bomber  will  be  flown  at 
least  a  year  as  an  experimental  vehicle 
before  decisions  will  be  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  actually  shall  be  placed 
into  the  operational  force. 

So  there  is  no  decision  on  production. 
We  have  not  burned  the  bridges  behind 
us.  There  is  no  decision  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  B-1  bomber  and  that  decision 
will  have  to  come  later  and  will  have  to 
be  made  in  the  light  of  the  facts  at  that 
time  as  to  whether  it  is  an  acceptable 
weapon  and  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
needed  at  that  time. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  meeting  of  minds 
as  to  what  is  contemplated  here.  I  agree 
that  the  statement  reswl  last  by  the  gen- 
tleman might  tend  toward  a  different 
view,  but  that  is  not  intended. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. In  other  words,  it  is  not  Intended 
by  this  language  on  page  228  to  Indicate 
any  kind  of  commitment  to  go  into  pro- 
duction on  this  plane  beyond  the  pro- 
totypes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Thank  you  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  786.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
upon  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  such  action  is  necessary  In  the 
national  Interest,  he  may.  with  the  approval 
of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
transfer  not  to  exceed  $650,000,000  of  the 
appropriations  or  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  military  functions 
(except  military  construction)  between  such 
appropriations  or  funds  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the  same 
time  period,  as  the  appropriation  or  fund  to 
which  transferred:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  notify  the  Congress 
promptly  of  all  transfers  made  pursuant  to 
this  authority:  Provided  further ,  That  not 
less  than  $35,000,000  of  the  authority  granted 
In  this  section  aball  be  available  only  for  a 


program  to  substitute  civilian  personnel  for 
nilUtary  personnal. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oiler  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sokcs:  On  ps^s 
48  of  the  bill,  at  line  9.  In  Ssc.  736.  deteU 
--$06O,OOO.CKX)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thsreof 
"$760,000,000".  and  at  ilns  30  change  ths 
period  to  a  colon  ( : )  and  Insert  the  f  oUow- 
Ing;  "Provided  further.  That  not  lees  than 
$93,960,000  of  the  authority  granted  in  this 
section  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
clvUlanlzatlon  of  Idtchen  police  program  of 
the  Department  of  Defsnse." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  proposed  will  permit 
civilianlzation  of  kitchen  police  duties  in 
the  military  services  to  continue.  If  the 
amendment  Is  not  adopted,  the  Army 
will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  tlie 
civilianlzation  program  that  it  has  begun, 
and  the  other  services  will  have  to  drop 
contract  KP  which  already  has  been 
accomplished. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  also,  that  kitchen 
police  duties  for  military  personel  vXH 
continue  for  basic  trainees  and  for  troops 
on  field  assignments.  This  will  be  tr\ie 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  U 
adopted. 

The  amendment  will  not  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  Defense  program.  It  provides 
no  additional  money  In  this  bill.  The 
services  have  stated  that  they  want 
civilianlzation  enough  to  give  up  other 
programs  in  order  to  obtain  it.  My 
amendment  gives  them  authority  to 
come  back  to  Congress  for  reprogram- 
ing.  Thus.  Congress  retains  control. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  costs.  Figures 
which  were  quoted  yesterday  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  are  not  accurate. 
I  am  sure  my  good  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee have  no  desire  to  mislead  the 
House.  Let  us  say  they  Just  do  not  know 
any  better.  On  yesterday,  you  were  told 
it  would  cost  $250  million  a  year  to  carry 
on  this  program  and  that  eventual  costs 
would  be  a  half  billion  dollars. 

That  is  not  true.  The  $250  million  cost 
includes  all  types  of  civilianlzation.  My 
amendment  refers  only  to  KP  duties, 
and  the  actual  cost  given  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  about  $125 
million.  The  half  biUion  dollar  figure 
quoted  yesterday  apparently  came  out  of 
thin  air.  I  find  no  basis  for  It.  In  any 
event,  we  are  not  talking  about  addi- 
tional money.  The  services  will  take  this 
cost  out  of  their  hides. 

I  have  specific  cost  figures  for  the 
Army,  and  they  are  comparable  for  tht 
other  services.  The  Army  states  that  the 
average  cost  per  year  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  an  enlisted  man  at  the  grtide 
levels  which  perform  KP  is  $8,327  per 
person,  and  it  is  estimated  that  12,000 
man -years  of  KP  duty  are  performed. 
The  armywide  average  for  soldiers  who 
pull  KP  is  4  days  per  month;  1.1  civil- 
ians are  required  to  replace  each  soldier 
for  KP  duty.  The  average  annual  cost 
for  contract  personnel,  including  both 
contract  and  direct  hire,  is  $4,962.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  a  clvil- 
ianlsatlon  program  for  all  the  services 
wlU  be  $123.2  mlllon  per  year.  To  use 
military  manpower  will  cost  twice  as 
much,  Mr.  Chairman,  twice  as  much. 
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The  bill  which  Is  before  us  contem- 
plates the  use  of  civilians  for  KP.  The 
services  already  have  taken  cuts  In  mili- 
tary personnel  preparatory  to  using  con- 
tract KP.  If  ray  amendment  does  not 
prevail,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  add  ad- 
ditional military  personnel  for  KP  duties 
at  very  much  greater  cost,  or  to  cut  back 
on  military  training  progranas.  Pull  use 
of  the  military  personnel  for  tralnmg 
and  military  duties  have  been  projected 
without  KP  duUes. 

In  the  old  days,  an  enlisted  man  did 
his  KP  duties  because  he  could  not  help 
himself  but  he  did  not  like  it.  We  live  in 
a  different  age.  This  is  an  Important 
morale  factor.  We  are  trying  to  have  an 
all-volimteer  force.  Onerous  duties  Uke 
KP  are  resented  and  this  helps  to  keep 
people  out  of  the  services.  Kitchen  po- 
lice duty  interferes  with  training.  Any 
good  platoon  leader  or  company  grade 
ofQcer  wUl  teU  you  that  one  of  his  big 
problems  is  absences  caused  by  KP  as- 
signments. , 
Please  remember  that  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  already  have  substantially 
accomplished  clvllianizatlon  of  KP.  The 
Army  has  embarked  on  the  program. 
The  bill,  without  my  amendment,  would 
reverse  the  entire  process  and  require 
KP  duties  in  all  the  services. 

It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  the 
contract  KP  jobs  are  from  the  lowest 
level  of  employment  skills.  They  are  the 
people  in  whose  ranks  are  found  the 
highest    percentage    of   unemployment. 
Many  of  them  are  on  welfare.  Those  that 
are  taken  off  welfare  represent  a  double 
saving  to  the  Government.  In  this  pro- 
gram, they  can  be  given  jobs,  they  can 
receive  training,  they  can  begin  to  build 
hopes  for  the  future.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  elimination  of  clvllianizaUon  of 
KP  would  cause  approximately  70  small 
business  flnns  to  go  out  of  existence- 
small  business  firms.  These  are  consid- 
erations which  should  not  be  disregarded 
and  this  amendment  should  be  approved. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  wish  to  underscore 
his  emphasis  upon  the  approach  of  toe 
volunteer  army.  Failure  to  adopt  this 
amendment  would  cause  a  retrogression 
in  that  program.  It  is  very  essential  that 
this  be  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  consideration  is 
the  withdrawal  of  service  funds  and  lan- 
guage that  would  require  military  per- 
sonnel to  resume  all  KP  and  custodial 
duties.  I  rise  to  strongly  protest  this  ac- 
tion that  seeks  to  return  our  young  mili- 
tary men  and  women  to  dishwasher  and 
janitor  duties. 

All  services,  particularly  the  Air  Force, 
have  made  huge  strides  in  doing  away 
with  major  irritants  of  military  life. 
Since  KP  and  custodial  duties  ranked  at 
the  top.  they  have  received  priority  con- 
sideration for  elimination.  Without  these 
menial  and  extra  jobs,  service  life  is  more 
attractive  and  people  feel  they  are  doing 
the  job  for  which  recruited  and  trained. 
Without  a  draftr— we  ask  the  services 
to  compete  with  business  and  Qovem- 


ment  service  for  their  recruits.  In  delet- 
ing KP  and  custodial  funds,  we  are  say- 
ing that  peeling  potatoes  and  sweeping 
floors  are  'wholesome  and  character 
building  duties"  that  will  help  attract 
and  keep  an  all -volunteer  force.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  wUl  agree  that  the 
•'opportunity"  to  scrub  floors  or  latrines 
does  not  make  enlistment  more  ap- 
pealing. 

Besides  turning  away  many  young  peo- 
ple considering  voluntary  service,  those 
now  on  board  will  protest  loudly  and  re- 
consider their  career  plans.  For  exam- 
ple already,  over  250  airmen  from  one 
base  have  written  the  Air  Force  voicing 
very  strong  opposition  to  such  action. 

I  join  the  military  services  and  their 
members  in  their  opposition.  There  is  no 
reasonable  basis  to  put  our  military  peo- 
ple back  at  KP  and  custodial  jobs  and 
cripple  the  services'  dUigent  efforts  to 
reach  an  all-volunteer  force.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  restoring  KP 
and  custodial  funds  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar^•land.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  guess  that  in  mi'  congressional 
district  about  98  percent  of  my  taxpay- 
ers do  more  than  four  days  a  month  of 
menial  chores.  They  mow  their  own 
lawns.  They  help  their  wives  hang  out 
the  clothes.  They  help  do  the  dishes.  They 
help  sweep  the  floors.  They  do  all  kinds 
of  things  they  would  love  to  have  some- 
body else  do  for  them,  but  they  carmot 
afford  to  hire  it  done,  so  they  do  it. 

They  do  not  like  to  do  it  They  feel 
it  is  demeaning,  no  doubt,  but  they  do 
it,  and  tliis  includes  the  Congressman 
from  that  district  himself. 

Now  we  are  asking  the  taxpayers  not 
only  to  do  all  those  menial  chores  but 
also  to  pay  taxes  so  that  the  enlisted 
men  will  not  have  to. 

I  cannot  go  back  and  tell  my  tax- 
payers, since  most  of  them  have  served 
in  the  militery  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
other, that  the  average  fighting  man  in 
the  military  is  so  busy  he  cannot  find 
4  days  a  month  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 
We  are  trying  to  tell  the  taxpayers 
that  these  men  are  so  terribly  busy  that 
this  is  taking  them  away  from  work  that 
would  reallj-  be  a  part  of  professional 
duty.  They  are  not  going  to  believe  it, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  tell  them 

that. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  made  a  statement  that  those  who 
opposed  civiUan  KP  for  Uie  military 
services  did  not  know  what  we  were  talk- 
ing about  yesterday.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  What  is  in  the  record? 

In  this  budget  today  there  is  $99  mil- 
lion just  for  the  Army  civiUanization  of 
KP.  There  is  $22  milUon  in  here  for  the 
Navy.  There  is  $1.3  million  here  for  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  that  was  just  a  rough 
estimate,  and  it  will  go  up  to  $5  or  $6 
million.  For  the  Air  Force  it  is  $76  mil- 
Uon. That  is  a  total  of  nearly  $200  million 
in  this  budget  alone.  How  can  we  say 
that  this  program  is  going  to  cost  only 
$120  million  a  year? 
Furthermore,  it  is  only  about  80  per- 


cent Implemented.  We  have  put  this  $200 
million  in  this  program  so  ttiat  they  can 
close  the  program  down  and  fulfill  exist- 
ing contracts. 

However,  looking  down  the  road,  this 
program,  if  fully  implemented — and  the 
facts  are  there — will  cost  $250  million  to 
$300  million  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  var- 
ious military  installations  over  the  past 
year,  and  just  as  recently  as  2  weeks 
ago  i  sat  down  in  a  meeshall  with  some 
GI's  in  the  2d  Division  in  Korea  and 
talked  with  many  of  them.  I  said.  "Pel- 
lows  how  would  you  feel  about  it  if  you 
had  to  go  back  on  KP?"  They  have  clvU- 
ian  KP's  there.  I  think  they  are  paying 
for  it  themselves.  But  they  said.  "If  we 
have  to,  we  would  naturally  not  like  it. 
but  we  would  not  object;  we  would  do  our 
jobs."  That  is  the  way  the  average  QI 
feels  about  it  in  today's  Army. 

The  next  thing  you  know  we  wiU  have 
to  give  them  breakfast  in  bed. 

This  is  an  undue  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  using  $300 
million,  a  simi  which  I  think  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  should  have  back 
in  the  General  Treasury.  We  can  put 
some  of  this  money  back  if  this  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  learned  and  undeniable 
dedication  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, what  is  proposed  by  this  amendment 
is  wrong  in  several  respects. 

First.  It  seeks  to  do  something  that 
ought  not  to  be  done  a£  a  matter  of  basic 
policy;  namely,  to  remove  from  the  spec- 
trum of  military  service  a  little  drudgery, 
a  littie  unpleasant  duty,  a  small  measure 
of  the  realities  of  daily  life.  I  think  it  la 
good  for  people  to  have  a  cleanup  detail 
once  in  a  while,  whether  tbey  are  4-star 
generals  or  buck  privates  and  whether 
they  are  expert  pUots  or  apprentice  me- 
chanics. KP  duty  is  something,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  basic  military  policy,  we  ought  to 
require,  not  escape.  It  is  essentially  lim- 
ited in  practice  to  the  three  lower  grades. 
Second.    No    matter   the    fancy   talt 
there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  what  is 
involved  in  the  amendment  before  us  is 
approval  bv  this  Congress  of  civilian  con- 
tract funding  for  KP  that  wUl  approach 
in  cost  nearly  half-a-billion  dollars  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  1973. 1  do  not  believe  the 
people   of    our    separate    constituencies 
want  us  to  appropriate  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  hire  somebody  to  do 
the  military's  kitchen  details,  particu- 
larly when  the  services  have  no  such 
thing  as  an  8-hour  day.  and  the  argu- 
ment that  KP  detail  detracts  from  mili- 
tary specialties  is  contrary  to  the  realities 
of  militery  life  in  peacetime. 

Third.  The  amendment  suggests  that 
no  money  cost  is  involved  because  the 
services  may  come  back  to  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  requesting  reprograming. 
This  means  that  they  would  ask  to  take 
money  from  other  appropriated  lun^ 
and  use  it  for  civiUanization  of  KP.  The 
short  answer  to  this  is  that  such  repro- 
graming will  require  subcommittee  ap- 
proval and  the  subcommittee  is  already 
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strongly  opposed.  It  also  would  suggest 
that  there  are  ftmds  appropriated  to  the 
military  that  are  not  really  needed  and  I 
would  expect  that  the  funds  sought  to  be 
so  reprogramed  should  be  returned  to  the 
general  treasury  fvmds  and  that  the  com- 
mittee will  so  recommend. 

Fourth.  Last  and  perhaps  not  least  in 
the  consideration  of  this  amendment  is 
the  compelled  conclusion  that  if  a  man 
^rill  not  come  into  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
cause he  might  have  to  give  1  or  2  days 
out  of  the  month  to  KP  he  ought  not  to 
be  taken  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  on  earth  are  we 
coming  to  in  the  proposal  implicit  in  this 
amendment?  There  is  not  a  single,  valid 
reason  why  the  taxpayers  of  America 
should  pay  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  hire  civilians  to  do  KP  duty  for 
the  nulltary  in  any  service.  As  Indicated 
in  the  report  which  is  presently  before 
this  House,  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations has  recommended  the  ternilnatlon 
of  all  such  civilian  KP  at  the  end  of  April 
next  year. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  nay  col- 
leagues that,  in  the  public  interest  and  in 
their  own  political  interest,  they  mani- 
fest a  firm  determination  that  the  Con- 
gress declines  to  hire  housekeeping  de- 
tails for  the  UB.  militarj'  services,  psu-- 
ticularly  at  a  time  when  the  country  Is 
operating  at  a  huge  and  continuing 
deficit. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
The  argument  that  there  are  fiscal 
adrantages  in  dvilianization  of  KP  be- 
cause it  costs  less  to  hire  a  civilian  are 
inapplicable,  because  the  militsur  Is  not 
on  an  8-hour  day  or  a  5-day  week.  It  is 
a  matter  of  detail  and  assignment.  If 
they  are  assigned  to  KP  or  cleanup 
detail  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
correctly  said,  of  course,  they  will  under- 
take the  obligation.  It  is  an  obligation 
which  is  inherent  in  the  service.  We 
ought  not  to  go  so  far  soft  with  our 
military  as  to  approve  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  clarification  vath  respect  to  the 
cost? 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  KP  is  one  thing;  house- 
keeping details  are  another  thing.  The 
services  are  moving  toward  eliminating 
KP  and  also  the  housekeeping  detail 
work  at  posts,  camps,  and  stations.  If  we 
completely  civillanlze  KP,  it  will  cost. 
as  the  gentleman  said,  about  $275  mil- 
lion annually.  But  if  we  civillanlze  the 
housekeeping  business  of  maintaining 
the  camp,  post,  and  station,  that  will 
cost,  if  it  is  done  fully,  about  $210  mil- 
lion annually,  according  to  the  figures 
given.  So.  in  round  figures,  the  total 
amount  of  money  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  a  cool  approximately  $400  mil- 
llcm  or  $500  million. 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  As  the  chairman  says, 
the  annual  cost  is  almost  a  hall  billion 
dollars,  and  it  was,  of  course,  that  round 
figure  to  which  I  made  reference  in  the 
colloquy  In  general  debate  yesterday. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  graiUeman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
wholehearted  support  of  tiie  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida.  The  irresponsible  attempt 
to  force  the  Defense  D^artment  to  ter- 
minate the  assvunptlon  of  military  KP 
duties  by  civilians  must  not  be  endorsed 
by  the  Hoxise. 

At  a  time  when  oiu*  armed  services 
are  embarking  upon  a  commendable  pro- 
gram to  attract  and  retain  high  quality 
volunteer  personnel,  we  cannot  frustrate 
this  goal  by  directing  them  to  wash  dishes 
and  cut  grass  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  To  do  so  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  new  recruitment  cam- 
paign of  the  "new  action  army." 

Aside  from  the  serious  problems  of 
morale,  KP  duties  have  through  the 
years,  frustrated  training  objectives.  As 
General  Westmoreland  has  so  aptly 
stated : 

Every  single  day,  approximately  46,000  sol- 
diers axe  drawn  away  from  their  primary 
duties  to  perform  administrative  choree. 
This  confronts  the  soldier  with  tasks  not 
directly  related  to  his  readiness  mlsston,  and 
frustrates  the  efforts  of  his  lectders  to  buUd 
teamwork  and  a  sense  of  professional  excel- 
lence In  their  units. 

As  a  partial  justification  for  its  action, 
the  committee  in  its  report  implies  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  use  military,  rather  than 
civilian,  persixmel  for  KP  duties.  It  lists 
the  fcost  of  employing  a  lower-grade  en- 
listed man  for  KP  duties  at  $5,500  a  year. 

This  figure  ignores,  however,  the  cost 
of  commissioned  and  noncommissioned 
officer  time  in  training  that  man  and  co- 
ordinating his  activities.  It  also  ignores 
travel  time  costs,  payroll  costs,  and  medi- 
cal expenses,  among  many  others.  Indeed 
the  actual  cost  of  a  productive  enlisted 
man-year  is  closer  to  $20,000  than  $5,500. 
This  compares  with  the  civilian  employ- 
ment cost,  as  quoted  in  the  conmilttee 
report,  of  $13,200. 

Moreover,  studies  have  indicated  that, 
because  of  managem^it  efficiency 
achieved  through  specialization,  fewer 
civilians  than  militery  perscxinel  are  re- 
qmred  for  KP  duties.  Hius,  in  the  long 
run.  the  civilian  tekeover  of  this  pro- 
gram will  produce  significant  savings  for 
the  Depstrtment  of  Defense. 

Important  too  in  our  consideration  of 
this  issue  is  the  fact  that  many  thou- 
sands of  poverty  level  individuals  have 
been  hired  and  trained  imder  the  new 
program  to  perform  KP  duties.  We  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  of  providing  all 
who  are  willing  to  work  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  To  terminate  this 
program  would  rob  many  individuals  of 
their  dignity  and  condemn  them  to  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Moreover,  forcing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  phase  out  the  civUlan  taJceorer 
of  these  duties  would  result  In  almost  70 
small  business  firms  losing  their  entire 
market  and  going  out  of  bxisineBs. 

To  conclude,  the  committee's  acticm 
would  jeopardize  the  establishment  of  an 
all-volunteer  army,  raise  serious  morale 
problems,  frustrate  training  objectives, 
waste  the  taxpayer's  money  and  throw 
needy  persons  out  of  work.  Ttixa  for  com- 
pelling human  and  economic  reasons,  we 
must  reject  this  move  to  thwart  the  very 
practical  and  sensible  policy  that  has 
been  instituted  by  the  armed  services.  We 


can  do  so  by  endorsing  this  amendment 
which  will  not  involve  any  extra  appro- 
priation of  funds.  I  urge  my  coUaagues  in 
the  House  to  adopt  it. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the    gentleman   from    CaUfomia    (Mr. 

CORMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  ol  Mr. 
SxKEs'  amendment  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  to  permit  clvllianizatioa 
of  KP  duties  to  coQttnue. 

Under  authority  contained  in  section. 
8a  of  the  Small  Business  Act  the  SBA. 
becomes  the  prime  contractor  on  PederaL 
contracts  and.  in  turn,  subcontracts  to 
small  firms  owned  by  minorites  and  other 
disadvanteged  firms.  Should  Mr.  SncM'' 
amendment  not  be  adopted  30  black  con- 
tractors and  10.000  employees  working:, 
under  8a  contracts  would  be  unemployed. 
And.  approximately  70  small  buslnees 
firms  would  lose  their  entire  market  and 
go  out  of  business.  If  action  taken  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  stands. 
the  disadvanteged  of  our  country  will  be 
severely  affected.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  taken  jobs  and  been 
trained  under  this  program  would  be 
unemployed.  These  people  have  some 
moral  right  to  reascmable  continuity  of 
policy  by  Government  and  their  hopes 
should  not  be  destroyed. 

Additionally,  there  is  the  concept  of 
professionalism  among  members  of  our 
armed  services.  "Die  "new"  Army  haa 
placed  advertisements  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  yoimg  men  to  join  and  leam  a 
trade  that  wiU  benefit  them  in  civilian 
life.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  for  our  service- 
men to  perform  KP  and  Janitorial  serv- 
ices while  they  could  be  learning  skills 
essential  to  the  milittoT  service  while 
on  active  duty  and  useful  to  them  uiTon 
termination  of  their  service  career.  Mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  can  contribute 
far  more  to  our  Nation  by  doing  their 
best  at  the  job  they  joined  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman: 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  thing  that  intrigues  me  is  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  all  these  poteto 
peelers  and  fioor  sweepers  when  our 
armed  forces  get  into  combat  situation? 
Are  we  supposed  to  bring  those  potato 
peelers  and  floor  sweepers  onto  the 
battiefield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maaaachtisette  haa  ezptrad. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chalr^ 
man.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  hy  the  gentleman  from  Hortda 
(Mr.  SiKss) . 

During  the  past  year  it  was  my-pilTl- 
lege  to  serre  as  chairman  of  ttie  Ope- 
cial  Subcommittee  on  Recruiting  and 
Retention  of  Military  Personnel.  As  a 
major  porticm  of  our  Inquiry,  we  visited 
numerous  military  bases  for  the  express 
purpoae  of  determining  those  factors 
which  Influence  yoimg  men  to  enlist  or 
reenllst  in  the  Armed  Py>rces.  m  addlttan, 
we  held  formal  hearings  wherein  en> 
listed  perscHinel  representatives  of  each 
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of  the  services  were  encouraged  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  views  on  factors 
which  attracted  and  held  men  In  the 
service.  We  tallied  with  literally  hun- 
dreds of  servicemen— from  raw  recruits 
to  seasoned  command  sergeants  major. 
We  also  conducted  a  review  of  the 
surveys  and  studies  on  the  attitudes  of 
youns  people  toward  military  service 
over  the  past  several  years. 

As  we  completed  this  endeavor  one 
point  became  quite  clear — if  we  expect 
young  men  of  high  caliber  to  enlist  and 
remain  in  the  Armed  Forces,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  treat  them  in  a  more  profes- 
sional way.  If  we  are  to  retain  men  with 
the  capability  to  operate  euad  maintain 
sophisticated  machinery  and  weaponry, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  present  a  con- 
tinuing challenge  to  these  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  against  the 
principle  of  hard  work.  I  am  not  sigalnst 
a  man's  getting  his  hands  dirty  in  physi- 
cal labor.  I  am  not  SMlvocating  a  white- 
collar  Army.  But  I  see  no  reason  to  re- 
quire military  personnel  to  perform  tasks 
which  bear  absolutely  no  relationship  to 
their  primary  function,  which  is  to  be- 
come as  proficient  as  possible  at  their 
trade. 

An  Appropriations  Committee  staff 
member  was  quoted  in  the  press  the 
other  day  as  saying  that  some  Congress- 
■  men  still  wash  dishes  and  cut  the  grass, 
and  do  not  like  shelling  out  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  so  QI's  do  not  have  to  do 
the  ssune.  I  contemd  this  is  not  a  valid 
comparison.  No  Congressman  is  re- 
quired to  wash  dishes  or  cut  grass  as  a 
condition  of  his  basic  employment.  His 
wife  may  require  him  to  do  so. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
verse impact  this  bUI  can  have  on  mili- 
tary morale  If  this  amendment  la  de- 
feated. It  will  make  the  all-volunteer 
force  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion more  difficult. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  some  Mem- 
bers do  not  feel  that  an  all-volunteer 
force  is  feasible  or  desirable.  If  that  be 
the  case,  let  us  abandon  the  objective, 
because  it  Is  not  realistic  to  enact  ex- 
pensive programs  to  make  service  ca- 
reers more  attractive  on  the  one  hand, 
and  then  on  the  other  negate  that  action 
by  adopting  a  policy  which  runs  coxinter 
to  the  objective. 

Concern  has  been  voiced  about  the 
coddling  of  servicemen  by  removing 
these  duties.  I  share  the  concern  about 
coddling.  I  would  suggest  however.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  coddling  is  taking  place 
at  the  policymaking  level,  rather  than 
at  the  kitchen  level. 

Another  major  factor  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  in  this  bill.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  bill  calls  for  termination  of 
all  civilian  employment  in  KP  by  the 
end  of  next  Aprtt- 

Promises  have  been  made — and  in- 
ferred  ^that  these  duties  would  be  re- 
moved. To  reinstate  these  duties  and 
thereby  break  these  promises  to  poten- 
tial recruits  and  present  servicemen  alike 
will  have  a  decidedly  adverse  effect  on 
the  credibility  of  programs  which  have 
been  initiated  under  the  all-volunteer 
movement. 

There  is  one  final  point  related  to  cost. 
The  figures  which  we  have  been  fur- 


nished are  confllcUng.  However,  unless 
we  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  quali- 
fied men  to  meet  our  commitments  and 
deter  aggression,  cost  becomes  academic. 
My  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MrrcHXLL)  will  explore  yet  another  prob- 
lem which  will  be  created  by  removing 
the  civllianization  programs  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  He  is  gravely 
concerned  about  the  impact  on  a  nimi- 
ber  of  smsdl  businesses,  predominantly 
minority  owned  and  staffed.  His  points 
are  well  made,  and  I  share  his  concern. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  they  will  not  join  the  all-volimteer 
force  if  they  have  to  do  KP?  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  figures — concrete 
figures — to  support  that  statement? 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
which  enables  the  services  to  continue 
the  practice  of  hiring  civilians  to  perform 
KP  functions. 

During  yesterday's  debate,  I  was  in- 
formed by  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Coinmittee  that  the  cost  of  hiring 
a  civilian  to  perform  these  fimctions  is 
almost  double  that  of  using  military  per- 
sonnel. I  was  referred  to  the  committee's 
report  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
arguments  the  gentleman  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  issue  with  those 
cost  estimates  and  I  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  information  provided  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  the  Aimy.  The  commit- 
tee claims  that  the  cost  of  one  soldier 
for  1  year  is  $5,500.  According  to  the  in- 
formation provided  to  me,  the  cost  of  one 
soldier  in  the  grade  of  E-3  is  at  least 
$5,911.  and  this  figure — amd  I  want  to 
emphasize  this — includes  only  the  sol- 
dier's base  pay  and  allowances,  and  pos- 
sible incentive  pay.  A  more  realistic  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  one  soldier  for  1 
year  is  $8,328;  this  figure  Includes  the 
cost  of  PCS  travel,  training,  support,  so- 
cial seciirity  pajrmentB,  and  educational 
benefits,   but  it  omits  such   additional 
costs  as  health  care  and,  where  applica- 
ble, the  $1,500  combat  arms  enlistment 
bonus. 

But  cost  is  not  the  main  issue.  I  raise 
it  only  to  place  in  perspective  the  argu- 
ment presented  diuring  yesterday's  de- 
bate. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  1» 
whether  or  not  the  promises  that  we  have 
made  to  lower  ranking  military  person- 
nel will  be  fulfilled.  Qi  addition  we  must 
consider  the  Impact  on  morale  and  thus 
on  enlistment  and  reenlistment,  and  thus 
on  the  feaslbUity  of  an  all-volunteer  force 
if  we  were  to  reinstate  what  military  per- 
sonnel themselves  consider  the  No.  2 
irritant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  other  area 
of  employment.  Federal  or  private,  which 
utilizes  the  concept  of  performance  of 
extra  duties  above  and  beyond  those  for 
which  the  employee  is  hired.  For  in- 
stance. I  do  not  believe  General  Motors 
will  hire  and  train  a  man  as  an  auto- 


motive mechanic  and  then  use  him  ai  a 
dishwasher  after  hours.  I  do  not  bdievs 
IBM  would  train  a  computer  programer 
and  use  him  as  a  potato  peeler,  and  I 
do  not  believe  the  civil  service  would  aji. 
prove  of  utilizing  a  statistician  for  sling- 
ing hash.  In  each  of  these  cases  and  \n 
every  other  area  of  public  and  private 
employment,  except  the  military,  person- 
nel are  hired  for  specific  functions  and 
not  required  to  perform  additional  duties 
of  the  sort  we  are  talking  about  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  this  amendmrait. 
He  has  accomplished  an  unusual  feat. 
By  this  amendment  the  services  can  re- 
move a  serious  negative  morale  factor  at 
no  additional  cost  aix>ve  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended.  I 
commend  him  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  him. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SiKzs) .  The  committee  report 
on  the  KP  civllianization  program  states 
that  this  program  should  be  terminated 
because  it  is  too  costly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
simply  is  not  the  case. 

I  submit  to  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  program  is  actually 
cheaper  than  it  would  be  to  have  military 
personnel  perform  this  work.  I  base  this 
statement  on  figures  compiled  by  Maj. 
Gen.  John  A.  Kjellstrom,  Director  of  the 
Army  Budget,  who  has  been  kind  enough 
to  release  a  fact  sheet  on  the  KP  civilian* 
ization  program.  According  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  quote. 

The  average  man-year  cost  for  a  lower 
ranking  personnel  who  performs  KP  dutl«« 
is  about  $6,500.  The  clvUlan  man-year  cost 
is  about  $8,800. 
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But,  listen  to  the  figures  on  Major  Gen- 
eral Kjellstrom's  fact  sheet.  Again,  I 
quote: 

What  Is  the  total  cost  per  year  of  enlisted 
men  performing  KP?  Answer:  Total  cost  Is 
$8,328.  Wbat  is  the  average  annual  oo«t  ot 
contract  personnel?  Answer  $6313. 

If  you  multiply  the  $3,000-plus  differ- 
ence by  the  10,000  people  currently  em- 
ployed under  this  program,  you  win 
quickly  see  that  the  continuation  of  this 
program  would  mean  a  savings  of  more 
than  $30  million  a  year. 

But,  this  $30  million  r«>resents  only 
the  surface  savings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  the  civilian  contracts  are  re- 
tained. In  my  State  of  North  Carolina, 
at  Fort  Bragg,  approximately  1,000  civil- 
lEuis  are  employed  to  perform  the  KP 
work  there.  In  a  letter  written  by  Charles 
A  Burgess,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Fayette- 
ville,  N.C.,  office  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  of  North  Carolina,  to 
my  distingviished  chairman  and  friend, 
George  Mahon,  Mr.  Burgess  states  the 
following : 

All  of  the  initial  hiring  (for  the  Port 
Bragg  KP  CivUianizatioQ  Program)  was  done 
through  this  office,  with  the  majority  of  in- 
dividuals hired  falling  into  the  disadvan- 
taged category.  Additional  recruitment  has 
also  been  maintained  through  this  offlM. 
Salaries  paid  have  been  competitive  in  tM 
area  and  have  contributed  significantly  to 
a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  many  oi 
our  disadvantaged  applicants.  [The  con- 
tractors)  have  completely  met  aU  require- 
ments of   an  Equal  Opportunity   Employer. 


TiMlr  management  practices  have  been  ex- 
o^nt  This  area  ha»  been  fortunate  In  not 
having  suffered  a  significant  overaU  rise  In 
our  unemployment  rate,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  organization  has  contrlbutjKl 
to  the  high  employment  rate  existing.  The 
cessation  of  the  present  contract  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy. 


Now  if  this  contract  is  canceled,  what 
do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  to  these 
1 000  people  from  the  Fayetteville  area, 
as  well  as  those  from  the  Goldsboro,  N.C., 
area  where  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force 
base  is  located,  as  well  as  the  other  thou- 
sands of  individuals  employed  by  this 
service  across  the  country?  Most  of  these 
people  wUl  qualify  for  welfare  reUef  or 
some  other  federally  subsidized  program. 
Consequently,  there  would  be  a  further 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
approximately  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  per- 
son, or  a  total  of  $10  to  $20  miUlon  per 
vear. 

The  committee  report  also  states  that 
the  program  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee because  there  were  no  studies 
carried  out  on  the  effect  of  these  duties 
on  military  discipUne.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
all  fairness,  this  program  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  be  tested.  It  only  came  into 
effect  last  year.  In  fact,  the  Marine  Corps 
has  not  even  instituted  its  program  yet. 
This  program  was  planned  to  be  carried 
out  over  a  3-year  test  period. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  those  in  favor  of  cutting  un- 
necessary Federal  spending.  And  that  is 
precisely  why  I  am  voting  for  the  Sikes 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same  as  a  fiscally  responsible  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening  to 
some  of  the  statements  dealing  with  the 
question  of  KP.  I  assiune  that  many  of 
you  men  at  one  time  or  another  have 
served  in  the  armed  services  as  an  en- 
listed man  as  I  have.  I  served  for  a  good 
many  years  in  that  capacity  in  the  infan- 
try before  I  became  an  officer. 

I  can  tell  you,  in  my  opinion,  after  the 
basic  training  which  this  legislation  in 
no  way  affects,  because  individuals  wUl 
continue  to  do  KP  during  basic  train- 
ing—that after  that  period  the  job  of 
KP  is  an  absolute  minus  so  far  as  the 
advancement  of  military  training  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  for  years  been  one  of  ma- 
jor problems  affecting  morale  among  the 
troops  who  have  finished  basic  training 
and  who  are  developing  skills  in  the 
service. 

When  I  hear  someone  say  that  the 
average  GI  does  not  really  care  whether 
he  does  KP  or  not — I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  to  the  average  GI  because 
I  can  tell  you,  it  has  been  and  in  my 
opinion  still  is  one  of  the  most  hated  and 
resented  activities. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  not 
trying  to  build  an  Army  whose  capa- 
bilities to  fight  and  to  defend  this  coun- 
try rest  on  his  c««)abilities  of  cleaning 
the  grease  traps  and  scraping  frying  pans 
and  waiting  on  serving  lines. 

This,  to  me,  does  not  make  sense.  We 
have  worked  to  try  to  develop  a  Volun- 
teer Army,  and  I  support  this  concept. 


But.  you  are  not  going  to  develop  a 
volunteer  army  if  you  follow  a  course 
of  action  that  requires  a  trained  and 
skilled  fighting  man  to  spend  4  days  a 
month  getting  up  at  4:30  in  the  morning 
to  go  to  work  in  the  kitchen. 

Now  no  one  is  talking  about  active 
duty  overseas  or  in  combat  areas,  our 
men  will  have  to  serve  KP  there.  They 
will  know  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves by  their  work  in  basic  training. 
This  is  a  vote  against  the  volunteer  army. 
It  is  saying— Let  us  keep  the  diait  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  find  the  resent- 
ment is  tremendous  on  this  issue.  I  want 
the  draft  to  end.  This  speaks  nothing  to 
the  fact  that  50,000  civilian  jobs  will  now 
be    sacrificed,    if    this    legislation    goes 
through,  and  these  are  50,000  people  with 
low  skills  or  with  semi-skills  who  are  go- 
ing to  go  right  down  the  drain  and  I 
think  we  will  end  up  paying  for  them 
and  pay  far  more  for  them,  in  terms  of 
welf  Eu-e  and  other  support  programs  than 
we  are  paying  for  them  in  the  jobs  that 
they  presently  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  wonder  where  the  gentleman 
gets  his  economic  analysis  on  which  he 
bsises  the  idea  that  the  only  way  the  peo- 
ple on  welfare  can  get  jobs  is  by  having 
them  do  KP  for  the  troops.  Are  there 
not  any  other  ways  in  which  the  people 
on  welfare  can  go  to  work? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
there  are  50,000  men  and  women  who 
are  working  in  these  programs  who  will 
be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman not  think  they  will  get  any  other 
kinds  of  jobs? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  With  the  unemployment 
we  have  now,  to  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment 50,000  more  people  who  now  have 
jobs  of  cleaning  grease  traps  and  pots — 
those  jobs  do  not  require  a  great  many 
skills,  and  these  people  may  not  find  any 
other  jobs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman not  think  we  can  put  them  to 
work  cleaning  up  the  streams,  picking 
up  tires,  and  other  kinds  of  trash  from 
vacant  lots? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
on  page  28  of  the  report  It  says: 

Another  fact  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee was  that,  although  planning  to  imple- 
ment the  civllianization  of  KP  worldwide,  the 
services  did  not.  nor  do  they  intend  to,  reduce 
their  mlUtary  personnel  strengths. 


Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  think  the  point  is  the 
civilians  who  are  in  this  program  now 
are  going  to  be  terminated,  because  ob- 
viously if  there  is  no  money  and  no  al- 
location they  will  be  out  of  work. 

I  believe  the  main  thing  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  men  who  are  being  trained 
to  defend  this  country  should  not  be 
working  in  the  kitchen  as  a  method  for 
furthering  their  career  or  defending  this 
country. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  able  statement. 
Let  me  endorse  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram before  us  phs^es  out  military  per- 
sonnel for  KP  duty.  It  is  planned  to  use 
civilians,  which  cost  the  Government 
less  money. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chaimum,  I  rise 

in  support  of  the  amendment  and  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  A8PIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Sikes)  . 

I  believe  that  there  are  four  principal 
reasons  why  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  should  be 
adopted. 

First,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  not  Increase  the  Pentagon's  budget 
by  one  dime.  Iiastead  it  will  give  the  mili- 
tary services  the  opportunity  to  continue 
the  civllianization  of  KP  duty.  If  the 
military  sen-ices  are  really  serious  about 
instituting  this  program,  then  they  will 
have  the  option  to  continue.  If  not,  they 
can  stop  the  entire  program. 

Second,  the  continuation  of  the  civll- 
ianization of  KP  would  permit  more  time 
for  training  of  men  to  be  soldiers  and 
saUorc.  The  reason  that  we  have  an  Army 
is  to  train  men  to  fight,  not  to  be  kitchen 
boys.  More  than  45.000  military  per- 
sonnel waste  time  every  day  involved  in 
these  kinds  of  nonmilitary  duties.  The 
civllianization  of  KP  will  help  us  restore 
the  importance  of  training  for  combat 
roles,  rather  than  secondary  duties. 

Third,  if  thi«  amendment  is  not  ac- 
cepted, more  than  10,000  employees,  cur- 
rently working  as  civilians  under  con- 
tract doing  KP  duty,  would  lose  their 
Jobs.  Most  of  these  individuals  are  mao-- 
glnally  employable  and  many  members 
are  of  minority  groups.  Unemployment 
is  too  high  for  this  House  to  throw  an 
additional  10.000  workers  out  of  work. 
In  addition,  more  than  30  black-owned 
firms,  who  currently  have  KP  contracts, 
would  be  put  out  of  business  if  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  on  the  civllian- 
ization of  KP  is  adopted. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  this  House 
should  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  order  to 
make  Army  life  more  attractive.  Many 
of  us  have  doubts  about  going  to  an  all- 
volunteer  Army.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  now  will  occur.  As  a  result,  we 
must  take  those  steps  necessary  to  make 
Army  life  attractive  and  maintain  the 
high  retention  rates  needed  to  develop  an 
effective  all-volunteer  force. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment  and  give  the  military  serv- 
ices the  opportunity  to  continue  the  civll- 
ianization of  KP. 

Mr.  MTTCHEaLiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  cause  is  Just,  some  very  strange  coali- 
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tlons  are  made.  Even  though  those  coali- 
tions may  be  on  a  temporary  basis,  never- 
theless they  are  made  when  the  cause  is 
just.  Today.  I  am  acting  In  a  true  spirit 
of  bipartisanship.  I  left  my  eyeglasses  at 
home  and  I  borrowed  a  pair  from  the 
Republican  staff  member  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  So  not 
only  do  we  have  a  coalition — tempo- 
rarily— but  we  have  a  true  bipartisan  ap- 
proach insofar  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  circulated  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  on  this  amendment  be- 
cause, for  me.  It  is  terribly  important 
that  the  amendment  be  passed.  I  have 
heard  the  Members  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  in  private  conversation  lament 
the  astronomical  rates  of  imemployment. 
We  should  indeed  lament  those  astro- 
nomical rates.  I  have  spoken  on  this  floor 
about  the  black  rate  of  unemployment 
which,  on  the  national  average,  is  twice 
as  high  as  the  white  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. That  average  doe.s  not  reflect  the 
true  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  black 
commimitles.  Many  who  are  unemployed 
are  not  even  counted  because  they  have 
stopped  looking  for  jobs.  So  many  people 
have  simply  given  up  hope  and  do  not 
even  register  for  jobs  because  they  know 
the  jobs  are  not  there. 

If  the  committee  action  Is  permitted 
to  .stBnd,  what  we  shall  do  is  add  to  the 
rolls  of  unemployed.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  talking  about  finding 
jobs  elsewhere.  I  would  submit  that  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  as  well. as  in  your 
cities.  I  am  sure  you  have  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  seeking  em- 
ployment but  the  jobs  are  not  there  be- 
cause through  our  genius  we  have  auto- 
mated and  "cybernated"  many  people  out 
of  jobs. 

Let  1IS  ponsider  other  aspects  of  this 
amendment.  When  we  last  voted  on  the 
HEW  bill.  I  well  remember  the   acri- 
monious debate  directed  against  those 
who  are  on  welfare.  I  remember  all  of  the 
cruel   and   unkind   remarks   that   were 
made  about  "the  parasites  on  welfare," 
about  "those  who  do  not  want  to  work." 
Now  here  we  have  people  who  do  want 
to  work.  They  do  want  to  work  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  are  work- 
ing. If  the  action  voted  by  the  committee 
is  allowed  to  st«nd,  what  are  we  saying  to 
those  people?  We  really  are  saying  to 
them:  "Even  though  you  want  to  work, 
we  will  take  the  cuts  in  this  particular 
budget  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  you 
out  of  work  and  force  vou  onto  welfare." 
I  do  not  think  this  House  wants  to  do 
that.   Continuing  in  a  true  bipartisan 
spirit  today — motivated  in  part  because 
of  the  borrowed  eyeglasses — the  admin- 
istration has  put  out  many  statements 
about  its  interest  in  black  entrepreneur- 
ship.  Many  members  of  the  administra- 
tion have  indicated  that  in  this  area  the 
most  glowing  achievements  have  be«i 
made.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  is  true, 
but  some  efforts  have  been  made.  It  has 
been  indicated  that  70  small  businesses 
will  go  out  of  business  if  the  action  of 
the  committee  is  allowed  to  stand. 

May  I  add  that  of  those  70,  30  are 
black  businesses.  Thus,  in  effect,  what 
we  will  be  doing  is  stymying  the  effort 


that  the  White  House  is  so  very  proud 
of — spurring  blsuik  entrepreneurshlp. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  jleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  applaud  the  gentleman  for  ex- 
pressing an  articulate  statement.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  jleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  applaud  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Sikes  amendment. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
conclude  by  saving  hopefully  if  the  House 
takes  the  right  action  on  this,  then  may- 
be there  is  a  possibility  of  some  new 
coalitions  being  formed  in  the  future 
again,  when  the  cause  is  just. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  gladly  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Sikes^  .  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter.  I  also  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  his  persuasive  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  amendment. 

As  most  House  Members  know.  I  have 
been  working  toward  an  all-voltmteer 
armed  force  for  many  years.  Certainly, 
one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for 
rontinuing  the  program  of  civlllanizing 
KP  duties  is  that  it  enhances  consider- 
ably the  prospect  of  an  easy  transition 
to  a  completely  voluntar>'  force.  Members 
have  heard  the  comments  from  base 
commanders  across  the  United  States 
praising  the  effects  of  civlllanizing  KP 
on  the  morale  of  the  low-ranking  en- 
listed men. 

Even  those  with  reservations  about  the 
all-volvmteer  concent  .should  be  able  to 
support  the  KP  rivilianization  program. 
For  one  thing,  it  will  save  the  taxpayers 
monev.     Reductions     in     active     duty 
strenprth  can  be  made  where  civilians  are 
used,  in  increasing  numbers,  for  KP  and 
similar  nonmilitarv  duties.  If  the  mili- 
tar>-  is  forced  to  use  active  duty  person- 
nel to  rerform  these  tasks,  our  military 
size  will  be  forced  upward,  at  substantial- 
ly higher  cost.  The  higher  expenses  in- 
volved in  using  uniformed  personnel  are 
recognized  universally.  Furthermore,  the 
principle  purpose  of  the  clvillanlzatlon 
program  to  free  the  serviceman  to  return 
to  his  unit  for  training  and  performance 
would  be  served — so  would  the  most  cost- 
effective  wav  to  use  military  personnel. 
It   should   be  noted.   Mr.   Chairman, 
that   the   program   which   the   pending 
amendment    would    continue    does    not 
e'iminate  KP  duty  bj-  low-ranking  serv- 
icemen altogether.   Such  details  would 
still  continue  in  basic  training,  and  dur- 
ing periods  of  fields  training. 

A   further   consideration    which    the 
amendment  raises  is  the  matter  of  jobs. 


As  a  niunber  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out,  the  elimination  of  the  civil- 
ian KP  program  would  put  10,000  people 
out  of  work.  These  people  are  primarily 
unskilled,  drawn  from  poor  and  minor- 
ity groups.  To  eliminate  their  jobs  would 
not  only  force  them  back  into  depend- 
ency on  public  assistance,  it  would  also 
deprive  the  locsU  economy  of  their  sal- 
aries. In  Hawaii,  for  inatance.  two  sepa- 
rate contractors  employ  141  individuals 
in  the  performance  of  KP  -contracts,  and 
the  contracts  themselves  mean  about 
$1.5  million  to  Hawaii's  economy.  Are 
these  141  people  and  the  others  among 
the  10.000  now  employed  in  this  pro- 
gram to  be  ignored  as  they  stop  paying 
taxes  and  slip  back  onto  welfare? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  deserves 
mention  that  the  pending  amendment 
would  not  increase  the  Defense  budget 
by  a  single  dollar.  It  merely  permits  the 
reprograming  of  other  funds  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  meet  the  costs  of 
this  project.  In  effect,  Congress  would  be 
saying  to  the  Pentagon,  if  you  really 
want  to  continue  this  program,  then  put 
it  high  on  your  own  list  of  priorities. 

The  reasons  for  supporting  the  Sikes 
amendment  are  numerous  and  compel- 
ling, and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  it 
overwhelmingly  today. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Sikes  amendment. 

I  strongly  support  the  Sikes  amend- 
ment to  civilianize  nonmilitary  duties 
now  performed  by  military  personnel.  It 
will  make  the  hoped-for  all  volunteer 
military  more  attractive.  In  the  long  run 
it  will  make  our  military  more  effective 
and  economical.  It  can.  and  should,  re- 
sult in  reductions  in  total  active  duty 
forces. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  has  ably  pointed  out  a  sub- 
sidary  benefit  of  this  amendment.  Black 
contractors  will  be  prominent  among 
those  providing  these  nonmilitary 
services. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Sikes 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  history  we 
have  seen  that  defense,  as  assential  as  It 
is,  is  economically  a  drain  on  the  general 
economy.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  economy  of  any  na- 
tion ever  has  stood  over  a  long  period  of 
time  spending  over  50  percent  of  its  total 
income  on  defense  wiUiout  ruinous  infla- 
tion. That  is  what  we  are  threatened 
with  here  in  the  United  States  today. 
Whatever  our  feelings,  the  American 
people  are  tired  of  war.  and  if  they  are 
tired  of  war  and  we  see  evidence  of  that 
every  day.  we  are  going  to  find  it  awfully 
hard  to  get  sufficient  money  through 
the  Congress  for  necessary  defense. 

President  Eisenhower  was  right  when 
he  said  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
we  have  is  the  industrial-military  com- 
plex we  have  built  up.  Too  marvy  groups, 
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too  many  companies  are  making  profit 
out  of  national  defense,  for  us  to  get  an 
objective  analysis.  Just  as  here,  there  is 
ercat  pressure  from  the  contractors.  We 
have  let  too  many  miUtary  people 
retire  and  go  to  work  for  mUitary  con- 
tractors. Too  many  military  leaders  have 
eotten  to  where  when  they  think  of  de- 
fense, they  think  of  the  fringe  benefits, 
of  personal  comfort.  We  have  reached 
the  point  and  where  some  of  our  ships 
have  one  less  gun  than  the  Russians 
have  so  that  our  captains  and  admirals 
can  carry  aboard  their  cars  in  order  to 
have  them  to  drive  around  in  when  they 

dock.  ^    .  V. 

We  sUrted  the  move  presented  here 
some  years  ago.  We  hired  caterers  to 
serve  Boiling  Field  and  some  other 
Places  around  here.  We  stopped  the 
militarj'  from  doing  their  own  clothes 
cleaning  and  shoe  repairing  so  private 
enterprise  coUld  get  their  cut.  I  asked 
then  what  would  happen  when  our 
troops  got  beyond  the  delivery  limit  of 
the  local  bakery.  None  of  these  contracts 
we  deal  with  here  provide  for  supplying 
this  service   in   the   torward   or   battle 

areas.  , 

We  have  a  limited  amount  of  money 
and  I  think  are  going  to  have  even  less 
for  defense  in  the  years  ahead.  The  effect 
on  the  economy,  the  feeling  of  the  people 
are  going  to  force  it.  Now  we  have  infla- 
tion at  a  rate  of  about  10  percent  per 
year.  We  are  runnhig  $30  or  $40  biUion 
behind  in  our  tax  collections  against  ex- 
penditures. With  this  situation  should  we 
not  put  our  money  in  real  defense,  weap- 
ons and  esi-:entials  instead  of  spending 
these  billions  with  catering  contractors. 
Do  we  have  enough  money  really  for 
ships,  planes  and  giins. 

A  general  called  me  on  this  issue,  and 
in  an  hour  he  spent  55  minutes  talking 
about  the  necessity  for  keeping  this 
money  in  the  bill  so  we  can  have  some- 
body to  serve  them,  and  5  minutes  talk- 
ing about  the  need  for  the  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter which  would  need  to  defend  us  in 
time  of  real  need. 

My  friends,  we  are  going  to  be  battling 
with  the  military  from  now  on  trying  to 
get  them  to  use  the  money  that  we  can 
afford  to  provide  for  defense,  because 
they  are  always  going  to  be  here  support- 
ing the  fringe  benefits,  the  come-on  area. 
I  say  to  you  before  we  add  $94  million 
here,  let  us  realize  that  as  of  now — and 
I  am  giving  you  the  rough  figures;  it  is 
in  the  report— we  have  $42  biUion  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  unexpended. 

We  have  in  excess  of  $8  million  unobli- 
gated. Of  course,  if  we  tell  them  to  pay 
these  contractors  for  KP  or  catering 
services  if  they  use  their  own  money, 
they  can  do  it,  but  every  time  they  use  it 
they  will  be  using  money  that  could  be 
and  should  be  used  for  real  defense  which 
this  country,  unfortunately,  may  need  in 
the  f  utiure. 

My  friends,  let  us  start  now  to  tell  the 
military  about  American  public  senti- 
ment; about  the  American  economy; 
about  the  inflation  that  faces  us,  that 
we  must  insist  them  to  do  first  things 
first;  that  they  are  going  to  face  cuts  In 
the  money  available  and  should  help  us 
to  keep  the  money  we  can  get  to  do  the 


things  that  need  to  be  done,  not  only  the 
money  they  have  on  hand  but  also  the 
money  they  get,  for  real  defense.  We 
would  be  the  stronger  if  this  were  done. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  em- 
phasize the  personal  pronoun,  but  I  en- 
listed in  the  volunteer  military  service  in 
1916,  and  I  peeled  my  share  of  potatoes, 
onions,  and  carrots,  and  I  washed  my 
share  of  pots  and  pans.  I  even  made  my 
share  of  the  coffee,  with  plenty  of  salt- 
peter in  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  shooung  la 
all  about  here  today,  but  I  am  afraid 
there  are  too  many  former  military  of- 
ficers in  the  House.  I  enlisted  as  a  buck 
private  in  the  rear  rank,  and  I  did  not 
particularly  care  for  these  jobs  such  as 
kitchen  police,  and  that  was  an  incen- 
tive to  me  to  strive  to  obtain  the  rating 
of  a  corporal  so  that  I  could  get  away 
from  them. 

However,  to  serve  my  turn  on  the 
kitchen  police  force  did  me  no  harm,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

I  have  also  been  a  valet  to  a  horse  and 
as  a  so-called  dog  robber.  I  have  shined 
officers'  boots.  I  have  been  through  these 
things  and  never  did  I  feel  that  I  was 
the  scum  of  the  earth.  I  had  a  Job  to  do 
and  I  tried  to  do  it. 

Apparently  it  was  a  different  Army  in 
1916,  1917,  and  1918.  Is  it  now  proposed 
to  put  housemaids  on  destroyers  and 
other  warships  to  take  care  of  the  job 
of  peeling  potatoes  and  other  such  du- 
ties? What  is  proposed  to  be  done? 

What  is  wrong  with  a  private  or  an 
apprentice  seaman  peeling  a  few  potatoes 
and  onions  and  performing  some  of  these 
other  tasks  if  it  will  save— as  I  know  it 
will— the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars? 
I  repeat  that  It  is  a  good  incentive  for 
these  servicemen,  starting  at  the  bottom, 
to  seek  to  be  something  other  than  pri- 
vates and  first-class  privates  or  what- 
ever they  are  called  these  days. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  frentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  gentleman  was 
in  the  service  some  good  many  years  ago. 
I  am  sure  he  has  not  been  in  a  modem 
day  mess  hall.  I  have  done  my  share  of 
peeling  potatoes,  too.  The  modem  day 
mess  hall  has  dishwashers,  has  potato 
peelers,  has  electric  mixers.  There  is 
really  not  much  to  do  except  to  have  a 
cleanup  detail  today  so  far  as  KP  is  con- 
cerned.  There    is   nothing   wrong   with 

that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  if  we  ever  got  into  a 
shooting  war  with  Russia  whereby  we 
could  throw  our  fringe  benefits  at  their 
fringe  benefits,  we  would  win  the  war 
hands  down? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  would 
happen  in  another  war.  I  simply  say  that 
if  we  can  save  the  poor,  overburdened 
taxpajers  of  today  a  subsUntial  amount 


of  money  by  letting  these  newcomer*  to 
the  service  do  a  few  of  these  jobs,  that 
is  not  going  to  hurt  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  be  good  for  them.  If  the 
servicemen  of  today  and  the  future  are 
to  be  wet-nursed — if  there  must  be  civil- 
ians hired  to  blow  their  noses  and  tuck 
them  in  bed— then  this  country  is  going 
to  have  an  organized  mob  and  not  a  mil- 
itary force  worthy  of  the  name. 
This  amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Sikes  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  the  Sikes 
amendment  today  I  cannot  help  but  look 
further  down  the  legislative  road  to  a 
very  niajor  decision  we  must  nxake  next 
year,  and  that  is  whether  we  extend  the 
draft  or  depend  upon  an  all- volunteer 
military  service. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  person  in 
this  room  who  really,  truly,  deeply  wants 
the  dralt  to  be  continued.  So  as  a  nation 
we  are  doing  our  very  best  to  achieve  a 
volunteer  army. 

There  are  several  incentives  for  a  man 
to  make  a  career  of  militarj'  services.  One 
of  them  is  pay.  We  have  done  very  weU  in 
this  respect. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  1  million  less 
men  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  than  there  are  today.  Today,  4 
vears  later,  the  cost  for  personnel  is  $10 
billion  higher  than  it  was  4  years  ago- 
Obviously  we  have  done  very  well  by  the 
mUiUry  man.  and  I  do  not  think  he  need 
cite  inadequate  pay  as  a  reason  for  not 
wanting  to  make  a  career  of  military 
service. 

There  is  something  else,  though,  be- 
sides pay  that  we  have  to  consider.  The 
genilenoan  from  Iowa  made  a  very  fine 
statement  which  I  enjoyed  tremendously. 
However,  I  think  the  significant  point  of 
the  gentleman's  statement  is  that  though 
he  willingly  and  proudly  peeled  poutoes 
and  onions,  he  did  not  stay  hi  the  U.S. 
Army. 

He  became  a  radio  armouncer  and 
later  one  of  the  most  valuable  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives.  He  did 
not  make  a  career  of  service  in  the  TJ3. 
Army. 

We  do  not  have  the  same  kind  of  a  per- 
sormel  requirement  today  as  we  had  in 
World  War  I  or  in  World  War  n  or  in 
the  Korean  conflict  or  even  in  the  present 
conflict. 

Today's  military  unit  is  mechanised:  it 
is  a  highly  skilled  type  of  individual  that 
we  must  have  to  operate  these  highly 
complicated  weapons  systems.  We  need  a 
more  highly  skilled  type  of  personnel  than 
ever  before. 

So  the  second  thing  beyond  pay  that  a 
man  must  have  if  he  is  going  to  make  a 
career  of  anjthlng.  is  a  sense  of  pride, 
a  sense  of  professional  dignity,  and  the 
feeling  within  himself  that  he  commands 
the  respect  of  other  people  because  of  the 
job  he  holds  and  the  Job  he  does. 

I  served  on  a  subcommittee  several 
years  ago  when  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, our  former  colleague.  Congress- 
man Kowalski.  made  the  charge  that  the 
US  militan'  was  making  a  bunch  of 
servants  out  of  its  enlisted  men.  We  held 
extensive  hearings  on  that  subject  and 
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found  even  then  that  the  feeling  was  very, 
very  deep. 

Ask  a  OI  today  the  main  reason  why 
he  does  not  want  to  make  a  career  in  the 
military,  and  he  will  say  In  all  frankness, 
"I  am  sick  of  that  damned  Mickey 
Mouse." 
Mr.  WHITE,  wm  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUBSER.  I  cannot  yield.  I  am 
sorry. 

That  la  what  he  will  say  to  you  most 
every  time.  "I  am  sick  of  that  damned 
Mickey  Mouse."  And  KP  Is  a  part  of  It. 
He  wants  to  feel  dignified  and  that  he 
is  doing  a  job  which  commands  the  re- 
spect of  hts  fellowman. 

Every  hearing  that  we  ever  had  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  shows  KP 
and  the  indignity  of  the  work  enforced 
on  these  people  is  very  definitely  an  im- 
pediment to  making  a  career  of  military 
service.  It  will  very  definitely  be  an  im- 
pediment to  an  all-volunteer  service,  and 
it  may  very  well  put  us  in  a  position  next 
year  that  none  of  us  want  to  be  in.  It 
may  put  us  in  a  position  next  year,  if  we 
are  to  follow  a  course  of  responsibility, 
where  we  will  be  forced  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent standby  draft  authority  which  will 
encourage  enough  volunteers  so  that  we 
can  achieve  an  all-volunteer  service. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  in  that  position.  I 
say  let  lu  dignify  the  armed  services  and 
make  it  a  true  profession.  Let  us  adopt 
the  aikes  amendment  and  get  rid  of  this 
Mickey  Mouse. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  sounds  good 
to  say  that  this  will  release  enlisted  men 
for  more  professionalized  training.  I  have 
heard  that  we  have  a  lot  of  enlisted  men 
with  so  much  time  on  their  hands  that 
a  drug  problem  is  developing  of  major 
proportions.  Does  the  gentleman  want  to 
give  them  more  time  to  engage  in  this? 
Mr.  GUBSER.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman by  any  stretch  of  logic  can  asso- 
ciate the  drug  problem  with  leisure  time. 
I  suggest  we  take  the  leisure  time  and 
give  them  a  little  better  training  and 
more  training.  That  is  what  makes  the 
armed  services  click — training  and  lots 
of  it — not  peeling  potatoes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  most  of  us 
would  be  in  favor  of  this  amendment  If 
we  could  make  it  retroactive  to  about  30 
years  ago.  It  would  then  eliminate  a  lot 
of  KP  duty  which  many  of  us  did. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  keep  things  in 
perspective.  Just  what  members  of  the 
armed  services  are  affected  by  having 
to  be  on  KP?  Well.  actuiOly  the  only  ones 
who  are  affected  are  the  younger  ones 
who  are  in  the  lowest  three  grades.  By 
the  time  a  man  hsis  been  in  the  armed 
services  long  enough  to  have  progressed 
to  a  career  status,  he  will  no  Icmger  serve 
QQ  KP,  because  he  will  have  a  rank  above 
the  third  grade.  That  is  the  kind  of  man 
you  are  trying  to  keep  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  he  will  not  be  doing  KP.  So  let 
us  bury  the  ghost  once  and  for  all,  put- 
ting men  on  KP  for  the  first  years  of 
their  military  training,  it  will  hurt  the 
armed  services. 

You   are   not  really  doing   anything 
like  that. 


Now.  it  has  been  said  that  for  some 
reason  doing  KP  causes  a  man  to  leel  he 
is  not  respected.  We  certainly  have  won 
a  lot  of  wars  with  people  who  did  not 
have  self-respect  if  that  is  true,  be- 
cause members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
have  always  pulled  KP.  You  do  not 
equate  respect  with  doing  this  kind  of 
duty.  You  do  equate  respect  with  wheth- 
er a  man  feels  he  is  in  a  unit  of  which 
he  is  proud;  an  Army  of  which  he  is 
proud;  a  citizen  of  a  country  of  which 
he  is  proud,  and  is  doing  a  job  of  which 
he  is  proud.  Even  if  part  of  that  job 
consists  of  doing  KP,  there  is  nothing 
about  this  which  should  cause  him  to  be 
less  proud. 

There  has  been  disagreement,  as  to 
the  total  cost  of  the  program.  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  whether  It  is  $250  mil- 
lion or  $300  million,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
important  to  look  at  how  much  the  cost 
for  one  man  year  of  KP  is.  comparing 
the  civilian  with  the  military.  These  fig- 
ures came  to  our  subcommittee  staff, 
from  the  Armed  Services.  These  are  not 
figures  that  I  dreamed  up  or  that  the 
staff  dreamed  up.  These  came  from  the 
Pentagon. 

The  Army  says  that  in  order  to  hire 
a  civilian  for  KP,  it  will  cost  them  $6,300 
a  year;  the  Navy  says  it  wiU  cost  $7,000 
a  year;  the  Marine  Corps  says  it  will 
cost  $7,700  a  year.  The  Air  Force  orig- 
insdly  said  it  would  cost  $11,000  for  ev- 
ery person  they  hire  to  do  KP  on  a 
civilian  basis.  We  did  not  beUeve  that 
that  was  really  true,  and  we  were  not 
able  to  get  a  better  figure  out  of  them, 
so  we  assumed  it  might  be  as  high  as 
$10,000.  This  makes  the  average  of  all 
three  services  something  like  $7,750  for 
one  man  year  of  KP  on  a  civilian  basis. 
But  that  is  not  all.  There  are  benefits 
involved  which  are  equivalent  to  fringe 
benefits  of  other  employees,  such  as  in- 
surance and  the  like.  This  adds  $1,050 
so  that  the  actual  total  for  a  civilian 
man  year  of  KP  is  $8,800.  But  that  is 
not  the  whole  story,  because  while  the 
enlisted  man  works  a  full  day  of  about 
12  hours  on  KP,  the  civilian  works  8 
hours.  So.  if  you  paiy  the  civilian  over- 
time, you  have  a  cost  which  is  half  again 
as  large.  So,  you  have  a  figiu-e  of  $13.- 

000  for  every  man  year  of  KP.  As  against 
this,  it  costs  only  $5,500  for  a  man  year, 
employing  an  enlisted  man  of  the  three 
lowest  grades. 

So.  that  is  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned.  Now, 
if  it  were  really  important  in  getting  an 
all-volunteer  armed  services.  I  suppose 

1  would  agree  that  it  would  be  worth  the 
cost  to  do  away  with  KP.  But  it  Is  not 
that  important.  The  thing  that  is  impor- 
tant, as  I  mentioned  before,  is  whether 
or  not  a  person  has  the  job  which  was 
promised  to  him,  for  which  he  is  trained, 
which  he  feels  is  a  job  which  is  worth- 
while. KP  can  be  a  part  of  such  a  Job. 

Now,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  thoee  who  feel  that 
to  deprive  certain  civilians  of  this  type  of 
Job  is  a  terrible  thing. 

I  thought  that  in  this  country  we  were 
interested  in  retraining  people,  par- 
ticularly the  people  in  the  lowest  areas 
of  capability,  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
so  they  can  hold  good  Jobs.  So  just  an- 
swer me  this:  If  KP  is  such  a  terrible 


job  that  an  enlisted  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  It.  because  It  is  demeaning 
for  him  to  do  it,  because  it  tears  down  hit 
self-respect  to  do  it.  then  why  is  it  a 
proper  Job  for  anybody  else?  I  cannot 
see  that  type  of  reasoning. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the 
idea  of  spending  $300  million  for  this 
purpose,  in  a  year  in  which  we  will  have 
a  budget  deficit  of  vast  but  unknown 
proportions,  in  which  we  have  inflation 
still  with  us,  is  just  not  commensurate 
with  good  sense. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  presume  many 
Members  in  this  Congress  did.  I  did  KP 
duty  for  $21  a  month  in  World  War  II. 
I  had  been  a  practicing  lawyer  for  about 
10  years,  and  I  had  a  doctor's  degree  in 
law.  I  did  not  find  this  duty  something 
onerous  to  me. 

However,  we  are  not  faced  with  the 
same  situation  today  in  1972  that  faced 
us  back  in  the  1940's.  Today  we  are  faced 
with  the  situation  of  trying  to  get  a 
smaller  cadre  type  army,  or  a  cadre  type 
military  service.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
have  very  ably  trained  individuals  and 
able  persons  capable  of  being  trained. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  appeal  to  them 
to  enlist  mostly  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The 
problem  that  we  are  now  confronted  with 
is  how  to  get  people  who  are  highly  tech- 
nically trained  to  voluntarily  do  this 
type  of  work  when  they  can  attain 
more  useful  employment  in  the  private 
sector. 

It  is  going  to  save  money  to  do  this 
KP  work  by  civilisjis  in  my  opinion.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikis)  is  aimed  not  at 
adding  dollars  to  the  bill,  but  aimed 
instead  at  adding  to  the  ability  to  trans- 
fer funds.  It  is  not  going  to  add  a  penny 
to  the  bill.  It  will  let  the  services,  if  they 
feel  like  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do,  to  spend 
money  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wlU  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  later  if  I  have  the 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  finish  what  I 
wish  to  say. 

In  World  War  n.  when  I  first  realized 
there  was  no  adequate  cadre  in  the 
platoon  in  which  I  was.  I  also  realized 
the  difficulty  they  then  had.  Many  of 
these  people  had  been  highly  skilled  in 
civilian  life,  but  had  no  mUltary  skills. 
So  I,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  practicing 
law  for  10  years  with  no  adequate  mili- 
tary background  at  aU.  still  had  to  take 
over  that  platoon.  I  had  to  train  my  own 
platoon  in  basic  training,  In  addition  to 
doing  KP.  That  was  all  right.  That  was 
fine  for  the  early  1940's.  but  not  fine  for 
the  1970's  when  the  skills  required  are 
much  more  complex. 

In  1972  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  of  trying  to  get  able  people  to  enter 
the  service  who  will  know  all  about  these 
varioiis  new  weapons,  or  who  can  be 
trained  to  know  how  to  handle  them, 
and  who  will  be  career  service  people 
from  the  beginning,  not  Just  people  who 
may  enter  the  service  for  some  casual 
purpose  and  then  go  on  to  something 
else. 

The  fact  is  that  the  requirements  for 
the  entering  private,  and  as  to  his  po- 
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tentlal  attainments  as  a  specialist,  are 
vastly  higher  than  they  were  in  Worid 
War  I  or  World  War  H.  The  fact  is  also 
that  when  we  are  going  to  a  minimum, 
cadre-sized  military  establishment,  that 
such  smaller  and  voluntary  establlsh- 
ment  must  be  highly  capable  and  thfi 
volunteers  must  have  a  high  potential. 
Capable  youne  men  will  not  volunteer 
for  military  duty  when  large  portions  of 
their  working  time  Is  to  be  occupied  with 
duties  that  do  not  require  them  to  do 
a  work  which  challoiges  their  trained 
and  educated  abilities.  That  is  just  a  fact 

of  life.  _.„    ., 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Horida  is  making  a  very  help- 
ful statement,  and  I  am  impressed  by  it. 
I  have  asked  him  to  yield  because  there 
are  so  many  cost  figures  floating  around 
from  so  many  sources  and  there  has  to 
be  confusion.  I  have  figures  thst  were 
provided  to  me  on  yesterday  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  had  them  double- 
checked  and  was  assured  that  they  are 
accurate  figures. 

The  present  average  armual  cost  for 
an  enlisted  man  now  performing  KP  Is 
$8  328  per  year.  The  average  cost  for 
civilians  on  contract  KP  is  $4,962.  It  takes 
1 1  civilians  to  do  the  job  of  a  GI.  Even 
though  the  GI  may  work  longer  houre, 
the  contractor  uses  more  modem  and  ef- 
ficient equipment  to  accomplish  his  work 
and  the  personnel  requirements  are  about 
the  same.  The  savings  per  Individual  is 
$2  870  in  favor  of  the  contract  person- 
nd.  The  advantage  to  the  taxpayer  from 
contract  KP  Is  obvious. 

If  we  must  have  military  KP  rather 
than  contract  KP— we  will  have  a  re- 
quirement for  more  military  personnel. 
The  number  was  reduced  on  the  as- 
sumption that  we  would  have  contract 
KP. 

Each  of  the  additional  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  bill,  will  cost  $2,870  more 
than  his  coimterpart  on  contract  KP. 
The  Government  will  save  signifi- 
cantly on  contract  KP.  I  repeat  it.  I  have 
said  it  time  and  again,  there  are  no  re- 
liable figures  which  would  refute  this 
fact. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  that  apparently  no  con- 
sideration has  been  given  in  the  com- 
mittee's figures  to  veterans'  pensions  and 
wWows'  pensions  and  disability  service- 
connected  compensation  and  that  sort  of 
thing;  and  if  you  average  thoee  things 
in  as  a  cost  of  miUtary  personnel,  those 
figures  might  be  rather  considerable. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  fact  is  also  that  the 
figures  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SncEs)  gave — you  should  take  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  training  these 
men— the  amount  of  training  that  goes 
into  training  men  for  MOS  is  going  to 
be  delayed  before  he  finishes  his  KP. 
So  you  are  going  to  lose  more  money 
that  way. 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  RHODES.  I  think  the  figure  of 
ei^t  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars 
that  the  gentlemsui  from  Florida  men- 
tioned for  military  personnel  was  for  all 
grades  of  miUtary  personnel.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  only  the  first  three 
grades  have  KP,  so  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  use  that  figure. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  question 
has  been  rather  well  discussed  and  I 
think  I  sense  that  the  House  is  growing 
a  little  weary  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  What  the  services  are 
prwosing  is  to  civlllanlze  what  they  call 
kitchen  police  and  civillanize  the  house- 
keeping chores  on  military  bases. 

When  this  program  Is  completed.  If  we 
permit  them  to  complete  It,  it  will  cost  a 
total  of  approximately  a  lialf  billion  dol- 
lars annually — about  $257  million  for  the 
KP  program  and  about  $210  million  for 
the  other  programs. 

People  have  been  to  see  me  and  have 
urged  me  to  help  the  contractors  who 
are  involved— and  I  have  had  a  few  tele- 
phone calls  and  I  know  the  attitude  of 
the  Pentagon. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  the 
welfare  of  country.  If  we  should  pose  the 
Issue  to  the  American  pubUc  today— do 
you  want  to  raise  taxes  by  the  sum  of  a 
half  billion  doUars  to  eliminate  KP  and  a 
bit  of  work  around  military  bases— they 
would  respond  in  my  Judgment  with  a 
resounding  "no"  to  the  question. 

Army  officials  told  us  they  did  not  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  Army  in  seeldng 
funds  this  fiscal  year  for  the  civilization 
of  KP  duties.  ^  ^^  .. 

So  I  have  to  disagree  with  the  genUe- 
man'from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikm)  with  re- 
spect to  his  statement  to  that  effect. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  testimony  that 
will  bear  out  that  contention.  A«  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Secretary  of  tJie  Army 
indicated  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  cor- 
responding reduction,  or  any  reduction, 
in  Army  military  strength  as  a  condition 
for  the  congressional  approval  of  this 
pnx>gram. 

No-  you  know  we  have  a  tough  enemy 
in  the  world— lean  and  tough.  If  he  con- 
cludes that  we  have,  instead  oi  a  cor- 
respondingly strong  military  force,  a  wel- 
fare organization,  he  will  say,  'I  told 
you  so— they  are  fat  and  incompetent 
and  we  will  eventually  take  them  over." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  came  to 
me.   and  I  admire  him— and  said   he 
wanted  to  make  a  plea  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  menial  tasks  in  the  Army.  I  said. 
"Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  ah«ady  said 
too  much— stop  right  there.  There  are 
no  menial  tasks  if  work  needs  to  be  done. 
TWs  country  cannot  survive  if  we  lose 
respect  for  necessary  honest  labor.  That 
is  the  way  we  are  moving  and  we  are 
moving  that  way  rather  fast." 

I  have  grown  weary  of  those  misguided 
people  who  constantly  talk  of  avoiding 
menial  tasks.  We  probably  do  not  need 
people  in  the  Army  who  want  to  avoid 
the  facts  of  life  and  avoid  doing  the 
things  that  the  average  citizen  has  to  do. 
I  beUeve  in  the  American  work  ethic  and 
in  the  dignity  of  labor  and  I  would  like 
to  see  the  American  people  trample  un- 


der foot  the  idea  that  necessary  work 
Is  demeaning.  ^^    .^ 

Shall  the  Government  foster  the  idea 
that  essential  toll  is  demeaning  or  dis- 
honest? I  say — ^no.  Let  us  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Members  if 
you  would  want  an  Army  made  up  of 
people  who  have  been  taught  that  It  Is 
demeaning  to  soil  their  hands—or  pro- 
tect their  environment?  I  believe  that 
soldiers  want  to  be  challenged. 

I  b^eve  they  want  to  be  tough  and 
self-reliant    and    not   dependent    upoo 
ocani^boAs  being  im]x>rted  onto  the  baae 
to  take  care  of  tiie  facilities  provided 
them  by  the  American  people.  They  want 
to  be  treated  like   men   and   not  like 
children.  I  suspect  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  Is  here  today  because 
of  some  of  the  experiences  he  had  in  the 
military   service.   He  is   tough   and   he 
learned  early.  I  suspect  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  hall  today  are  here  because 
they  have  been  tough  and  Btnnig  and  sdf - 
reUant  from  the  days  of  their  youth.  That 
is  what  I  would  guess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  senricee 
undertake  to  wean  senricemen  from  the 
harsh  realities  of  life  and  put  them  into 
a  country  club  atmosphere?  If  we  have 
that  kind  of  Army,  we  have  lost  the  con- 
test with  thoee  who  oi;H>oee  us.  Our  op- 
ponents In  the  world  are  lean  and  tough. 
Shall  we  have  an  Armed  Force  which  has 
as   a   watchword   dependence   and   not 

self-reliance?  

There  Is  an  important  ingreolejit  m 
life  called  pride.  ShaU  we  take  steps  to- 
ward building  up  the  pride  of  our  fight- 
ing men  so  they  will  have  that  priceless 
Ingredient?  Will  we  do  it  by  trying  to 
pampw  them  when  they  really  want  to 
devel(V  s^-rellance  and  responsibility? 
I  was  Just  vrondering  this  morning, 
when  I  contemplated  the  debate  which 
would  take  place  today.  Just  how  long  It 
might  be  before  the  Penta«on  In  efforts 
to  entice  people  into  the  services  would 
ask  us  to  proTlde  our  stalwart  and  able- 
bodied  military  men  with  goif  carts  to 
convey  them  from  the  barracks  to  the 
mess  >T>^""  in  order  to  insure  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

Did  the  armies  of  the  past  succeed 
because  they  were  tough  and  self-reUant 
or  did  they  succeed  because  they  were 

soft?  _      ,  __ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  we 
do  not  call  upon  our  military  men  to 
perform  tasks  which  the  average  citizen 
does  not  perform.  The  average  cltiw» 
cleans  house  and  mows  his  lawn  and 
looks  after  his  environment.  The  average 
housewife,  although  she  may  have  a  col- 
lege degree  and  is  well  trained,  does  KP 
every  day.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
Members  asked  their  wives  how  they 
should  vote  on  this  measure  today? 

Have  our  people  forgotten  that  in- 
volvement in  the  environment  is  every- 
body's job?  This  appUes  to  our, miUtary 
installations.  I  hope  we  will  take  into 
consideration  what  the  people  of  the 
Nation  want  and  deserve.  They  want  a 
strong  and  reliable  and  dependable  mili- 
tary force.  ^  .  ,„ 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chauman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois.  " 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 
I  wonder  if  the  House  has  taken  into 
consideration  the  sUtement  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  »Mr.  Sixes)  just  made, 
that  these  men  are  drawing  $4,000  in 
W8«e6,  which  is  probably  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  Prom  time  to  time  we 
are  faced  with  bills  where  the  railroad 
workers  go  on  strike  and  then  we  are 
compelled  to  vote  on  compulsory  arbi- 
tration matters  to  put  these  people  back 
to  work.  I  wonder  if  the  committee  gave 
consideration  to  the  minimum  wage  and 
the  time-and-a-half  provisions  for  over- 
time and  the  double  time  for  working  on 
Sundays?  All  these  union  people  who  will 
be  working  to  serve  this  magnificent' all - 
volunteer  Army  might  some  day  decide 
to  go  on  strike  and  then  we  will  have  a 
bill  before  us  and  we  will  be  compelled 
to  vote  to  send  ihem  back  to  work,  and 
then  we  will  be  compelled  to  vote  for 
compulsory   arbitration.   Did   the  com- 
mittee   take    into    consideration    those 
matters. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  the  commit- 
tee did  not  take  into  consideration  all 
the  matters  the  gentleman  discussed. 
The  committee  took  into  consideration 
the  matter  of  having  a  strong,  lean,  tough 
military  force,  a  rmlltary  organization 
that  would  be  able  to  defend  its  coimtry 
and  portrai'  a  posture  that  will  help 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  MAHON.  During  my  discussion  of 
KP,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois   <Mr. 
Annunzio)  asked  me  to  jrleld  for  a  ques- 
tion. At  the  time,  I  was  not  clear  as  to  the 
import  of  the  question.  I  would  point  out 
that  if  organized  gro\«ps  should  be  hired 
to  serve  our  forces  on  military  bases  and 
should  decide  to  go  on  strike,  an  intoler- 
able situation  wo\ild  ariae.  Do  not  Mem- 
bers think  we  ought  to  have  our  military 
forces  more  self-reliant  and  independent 
and,  therefore,  in  a  much  better  position 
to  serve  the  public  Interests  in  time  of 
emergency?  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
makes  a  good  point. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  I  would  suppose, 
then,  there  are  also  many  other  civilian 
employees  who  ought  also  to  be  replaced 
by  soldiers. 

I  would  say  Also  if  there  is  an  additional 
cost,  we  have  something  significant  being 
accomplished  here,  and  if  there  are  Mem- 
bers who  feel  that  this  is  something  so 
important  to  the  taxpayers  that  we  ought 
to  do  it.  then  may  I  say  we  have  a  House 
restaurant;  we  have  a  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  who 
Is  trying  to  save  money  In  the  House 
Restaurant. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  did  not  succeed  to  the  rsnk  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahoh\  but  I  did  rise  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  most  of  my  time  In  duty  In 
those  14  years  was  occupied  In  training 
soldiers  for  combat  duty.  I  want  to  say 


one  of  the  most  difficult  tnlngs  to  do  is  to 
try  to  set  up  a  training  schedule  and  get 
people  into  combat  situations  when  they 
are  constanUy  required  for  menial  tasks. 
It  is  a  waste  of  training  time. 

I  wish  to  associate  mysdf  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman.  I  say  that  our 
job  in  the  infantry  and  armed  services 
is  to  get  men  ready  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. KP  does  not  do  anything  like  that. 
I  want  to  say  that  as  a  former  service- 
man I  was  only  able  to  achieve  a  rating 
of  marksman,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  ex- 
perience that  dishpan  hands  are  bad  for 
the  trigger  finger. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  contribution.  Serving  on  KP  accom- 
plishes no  military  purpose,  and  can.  in- 
deed, detract  therefrom,  as  he  indicates, 
in  my  judgment.  If  this  is  such  a  valu- 
able idea,  then  I  would  say  let  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  also  volunteer 
for  KP  and  save  the  taxpayers  some  more 
money  right  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  would  not  ask 
01  oui&eives,  let  us  not  a&k  of  our  military 
men.  and  for  their  sakes.  for  the  sake  of 
the  minority  enterprises  involved,  for  the 
sake  of  the  low-income  people  now  being 
utilized  in  the  program.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  Sikes  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  see  if  we  could  arrange  some  time 
limitation  at  this  moment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  con- 
clude in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no   objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  each  Member 
will  be  recognized  for  1  minute. 

<By    unanimous    consent.    Mr.    Sikes 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Henderson.; 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  ^Mr. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
Member   among   ver>-   many   here   who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  I  he€irtily 
support  this  KP  amendment,  and  I  ad- 
vocate that  it  be  expanded  to  include 
chauffeuring  services,  valet  services,  and 
liquor-serving  at  parties  and  the  like.  If 
we  did  expand  it.  perhaps  there  would 
be  a  few  more  lieutenants  and  captains, 
and  even   light  colonels,  driving  their 
own  cars  instead  of  being  chauffeured 
aroimd  by  GI's.  serving  drinks  them- 
selves, and  collecting  the  dirty  glasses 
at  party's  end.  I  doubt  that  the  national 
defense  capability  would  be  diminished 
one  iota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Jacobs) . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  a 
marine  always  a  marine.  I  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  brajnch  of  service  in 
which  I  served,  until  they  were  appar- 
ently dragged  kicking  and  screaming 
into  this  idea,  stood  up  strong  against  it. 
I  can  only  say,  "Chesty  Puller,  where 
are  you  now  that  we  need  you?" 

I  was  a  little  boy  when  'World  War  n 
started,  and  I  remember  a  song  which 
came  over  the  radio.  It  went  like  this: 


ThU  Is  the  Arn.y.  Mr.  Green. 
We  like  our  barracks  nice  and  clean. 
You  had  a  housemaid  to  clean  your  floor. 
But  she  won't  help  you  out  any  more. 

I  really  do  not  believe  the  Congress, 
considering  the  deficit  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  facing,  really  wants  to  put 
profit  into  KP.  This  could  become  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  American  civi- 
lization amendment. 

I  may  amend  the  amendment  I  am  go- 
ing to  offer  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  the 
limousines  I  want  to  eliminate  for  some 
of  the  higher  officers  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices might  be  made  available  to  privates. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thing  to  remember  in  this  debate  is  that 
what  the  action  of  the  committee, 
without  the  Sikes  amendment,  would  be 
doing  would  be  to  prevent  a  projected 
improvement  in  the  military  forces  that 
has  been  underway  for  some  time. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  colleague 
in  this  body  from  Connecticut.  Frank 
Kowalski,  who  pointed  out  that  a  lot  of 
military  people  were  being  drafted  to 
walk  dogs  around  the  park  and  to  mix 
martinis  for  generals.  The  public  was 
aroused  by  these  charges,  and  the  serv- 
ices took  steps  to  eliminate  menial  duties 
of  this  kind  that  had  no  bearing  on  the 
proper  performance  of  a  complicated 
and  challenging  military  assignment. 

Then  5  years  ago.  a  House  subcommit- 
tee found  on  a  trip  to  Korea  that  an 
Army  private,  who  had  $8  or  $9.  could 
get  a  Korean  to  do  KP  for  him,  but  the 
fellow  who  did  not  have  that  money 
available  had  to  perform  the  KP.  I  re- 
member objecting  strongly  to  the  De- 
fense Derartment  over  this  discrimina- 
tion and  they  eventually  came  back  and 
promised  to  eliminate  Army  KP  over  the 
next  5  years. 

Six  months  ago  the  Army  announced 
that  KP  would  be  eliminated  by  next 
year.  Now  the  committee's  action  would 
reverse  this  very  valuable  step  away 
from  Mickey  Motisc  assignments  in  the 
Army. 

If  we  want  a  volunteer  Army  to  really 
function,  then  we  need  to  get  people  into 
it  who  are  really  interested  in  their  jobs. 
Our  Subcommittee  on  NATO  visited  U.S. 
Army  installations  In  Oermany  last 
winter  and  we  fovmd  troops  who  were 
bored,  discouraged,  and  dissatisfied. 
Why?  Because  they  were  being  used  in 
wavs  that  did  not  really  call  on  their 
talents  or  abilities.  They  were  not  chal- 
lenged. They  were  just  killing  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  later  visited  a 
remote  Air  Force  installation  in  Turkey. 
It  was  a  dreary,  deserted,  cold  section. 
Yet  the  morale  of  the  men  there  was 
sky  high  Why?  Because  they  were  being 
used  in  a  job  they  knew  was  valuable 
and  necessary  and  exciting. 

The  way  to  get  a  voluntary  force  is  to 
keep  the  men  interested,  working  on 
mUitary  specialties,  not  menial  servant 
tasks.  I  support  the  Sikes  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

KING).  ,       ,         . 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.   I  should  like  to  ask 
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question.  DO  these  people  have  aright  to     used^he^todaj^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^_     ^jy^    ^^  ^^'^, 

'*^'^TKES  Yes  they  have  a  right  to    man  from  North  Carolina   (Mr.  Qali-    country  has  done  ^he  ™06t,  and  to  ^t 

svSSe^ri^s^  ^-s-^i-^oSr^KP-SLt  '^-^^r^^it-JpS^^^ 

Uons  I  am  toiQ  uui  uuc  which  is  not  in  mv  district,  but  this  com-     duty  away.  ,  .  w.      ^ 

:«°3%4lfir.  sSISarE  r£H?S"ISS3 

welfare  program.  ^ITwatoman    The  Chair  recoB-    vote  against  the  milltar, .  and  now  see- 


back  on  his  basic  training  and  his  field    Steiger)  . 


training  experience  and  do  the  job  him 

self. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Ichord;.  ,     .  ^,    , 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
thought  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  make  the  difference  between  a 
volunteer  Army  and  not  having  one,  I 
would  certainly  support  the  amendment, 
but  I  cannot  buy  the  argument  that  this 
is  going  to  save  money. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
going  to  cost  us  $94  miUion  which  we  do 
not  have,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  nation 
with  a  debt  of  $450  billion  already  can 
afford  to  spend  $94  million  for  this 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson). 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  debate  has  been  helpful  but 
verj-  confusing.  It  is  obvious  we  do  not 
know  what  it  costs  for  a  military  m£m 
to  perform  kitchen  police.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  costs  for  a  civilian  employee 
to  do  the  job.  I  would  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  page  32  and  commend 
them  with  regard  to  the  civiliax±zation 
program  generally. 

I  have  been  saying  for  years,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Manpower  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  that 
we  ought  to  be  doing  more  work  with 
cheaper  civilians  where  it  could  be  done. 
There  are  certain  jobs  that  obviously 
must  be  military  in  nature.  There  are 
others  that  may  be  done  by  civilian  em- 
ployees or  contract  employees. 

With  regard  to  KP  as  in  the  Sikes 
amendment,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  or  $25 
million  of  it  must  be  used  for  inhouse 
civilian  employees.  They  do  not  have  the 
right  to  strike,  and  it  can  be  done  cheaper 
by  them  than  it  can  be  by  the  draftees. 
I  believe  because  of  the  studies  that  we 
have  done,  that  kitchen  police,  in  the 
limited  respects  that  the  Sikes  amend- 
ment proposes,  can  be  done  cheaper  In 
that  way. 

Prom  all  the  figures  I  have  heard  today, 
I  would  ask  the  Members  to  make  their 
decision  on  one  basis;  namely.  Do  you 


•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conii 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Steigbr  of  Wis- 
consin. ) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  I  spoke  at  length  on 
the  importance  of  the  program  to  civll- 
ianize  nonmilitary  duties  in  the  Army. 
Today,  I  again  rise  in  support  of  the 
Sikes  amendment,  and  I  shall  make  my 
remarks  brief. 

I  was  intrigued.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
committee's  glowing  praise  for  the  vir- 
tues of  nonmilitary  duties : 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  such 
duties  do  not  detract  from  the  serviceman's 
Image.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Committee 
believes  that  these  are  wholesome  and  charac- 
ter building  duties  which  enhance  a  service- 
man's pride  la  the  services  and  facilities 
made  available  to  him  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
concerned  for  quite  some  time  whether 
all  Members  of  Congress,  and  our  staffs, 
have  been  taking  sufficient  pride  in  the 
services  and  facilities  made  available  to 
us  by  the  American  people.  It  might  be 
useful  for  the  committee  to  l(X)k  into  the 
possibility  o:  requiring  each  of  us  to  re- 
port once  a  week  at  5  a.m.  for  14  charac- 
ter building  hours  of  mopping  the  House 
kitchen,  cutting  the  west  front  lawn,  or 
cleaning  the  latrines  in  the  Longworth 
Bvilding. 

Of  course,  the  people  who  are  presently 
holding  these  ^obs  wculd  not  be  too 
pleased  with  being  thrown  out  of  work, 
but  I  am  sure  they  can  be  persuaded  to 
accept  their  sacrifice  as  essential  to  sus- 
taining the  wholesome  quality  of  the 
House.  Furthermore,  the  taxpayers  will 
welcome  the  reduction  in  expenditures 
for  House  administration,  since  one  14- 
hour-a-day  Congressman — already  on 
the  payroll— will  be  able  to  replace  two 
civilians. 

Naturally,  there  will  be  some  problems 
in  arranging  for  Members  to  perform 
these  duties  on  Mondays  and  Fridays — 
but  with  the  enhanced  image  of  the 
House  created  through  this  program. 
Members  will  easily  be  able  to  spend  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  time  in 
Washington. 

On  balance.  I  think  the  Sikes  amend- 
ment is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  achieve 


believe  vou  can  get  people  to  stand  in  a  a  volimteer  Army.  I  urge  its  support. 
KP  line  and  dish  out  the  food,  cook  it        The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 

and  peel  potatoes  cheaper  than  at  these  nizes  the  genUeman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 

salaries  we  have  been  talking  about?  You  Long). 
can  in  my  district.  You  can  do  this  work        Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chalr- 


groand  that  this  measure  will  take  people 
off  welfare.  It  loots  as  if  we  have  to 
broaden  the  term.  "miUtary-industrlal" 
complex  to  Include  the  "mllltary-indUB- 
trlal-wetfare"  complex. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  How  can  you  possibb'^ 
keep  your  mouth  shut  with  this  going  cm? 
Can  you  imagine  me  for  3  hours  saying 

nothhig? 

You  cannot  train  combat  troc^s,  hanh? 
You  cannot  train  soldiers  if  they  axe  on 
KP,  hanh?  You  cannot  train  airmen  or 
saUors  if  they  have  to  do  KP,  hanh?  You 
cannot  teach  pride  of  service,  hanh?  Tell 
that  to  the  Marines:  tell  that  to  the 
Marines.  Semper  Fidelis. 

This  unholy  alliance  of  these  shadowy 
doves  over  here  to  starboard  locking  arms 
with  the  chief  hawk,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Sikes  >  smells  to  high 
heaven.  Does  that  need  a  KP  washout? 

Tell  It  to  the  Marines.  Knock  this 
thing  douTi.  It  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  considerable  .smoke  in  the  form 
of  a  screen  of  iX)tato  peels  and  garbage 
that  has  be«i  thrown  at  us  this  after- 
noon. All  of  this  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Government  Contractors  Association 
who  have  a  very  vested  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  this  amendment. 

But  in  this  day  of  the  modem  army 
where  you  have  garbage  disposals,  potato 
peelers,  where  vou  have  diswashers.  all''' 
of  this  talk  about  KP  taking  away  or 
destroying  the  training  program  of  the 
GI's  In  the  ser\ice  is  so  much  hogwash. 

There  is  one  basic  Issue  in  this  whole 
debate  this  afternoon,  and  that  is  it  is 
going  to  save  the  taxpayers  $300  million, 
and  those  who  are  saying  that  this  de- 
fense bill  is  already  too  high,  just  keep 
in  mind  that  $300  milhon-plus  figure 
when  this  amendment  comes  to  a  vote. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog-  ■ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas    <Mr. 
Mahon  > . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a 
self-sufficient  and  self-reliant  military 
force  that  cannot  be  hobbled  by  some  la- 
bor dispute  on  military  bases.  We  need 
to  be  responsible  at  this  time,  and  we 
need  to  remember  that  it  would  be  dam- 
aging, at  this  strategic  moment,  to  put 
our  stamp  of  ajjproval  on  a  program  that 
will  cost,  when  fully  implemented,  about 
$500  million  annually  and  which  would 
not  promote  military  strength. 

Let  us  have  a  self-sufficient  army:  let 
us  vote  dowTi  the  Sikes  amendment. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 


can  in  my  district.  You  can  do  this  work        Mr.  luisu  oi  Maryi^m.  «xx.  v.».~.-        """---       ^^  aoorove  the  amend- 
for  less  than  $6,000  per  man-year.  We     man,  this  measure  is  an  attempt  to  get     urge  the  House  to  approve  tne  amena 
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ment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikis  t»  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  bill. 
To  discontinue  the  Armed  Forces  pro- 
gnxn  turning  KP  over  to  civilian  em- 
ployees, would  be  to  undermine  the  vol- 
unteer army  concept  By  removing  one  of 
the  most  attractive  incentlveB  of  the 
"new  army." 

The  Sikes  amendment,  which  has  the 
support  of  both  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  administration, 
would  allow  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  continue  to  civlllanize  these  nonmill- 
tary  duties. 

This  past  August.  I  visited  a  vmlt  of 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  tense  eastern  Medi- 
terranean smd  spoke  with  many  of  the 
young  men  serving  there,  including  a 
good  number  from  my  district.  I  was  moat 
Impressed  by  the  complicated  and  sophis- 
ticated Jobs  that  these  men  were  per- 
forming. I  visited  with  naval  and  msulne 
personnel  but  it  te  well  known  that  to- 
day's Army  also  relies  on  highly  trained 
and  skilled  men. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  comprehend  how 
we  can  expect  the  Armed  Forces  to  retain 
meo  of  this  caliber  unless  their  total  en- 
vironment is  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
their  peers  in  civilian  life. 

Currently  the  military  has  10,000  civil- 
ian employees  under  contract.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  are  poor  people  and  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  Forty-five  thou- 
sand military  personnel  are  engaged  In 
these  nonmilitary  duties  at  the  present 
time  and  as  the  civilianization  program 
proceeds  that  number  will  be  substan- 
tially reduced. 

The  Army  has  so  far  civillanlzed  only 
48  percent  of  its  KP  functions.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  very  harmfiil  to  the 
morale  of  our  OI's  if  we  were  to  go  back 
on  our  promise  to  end  KP.  In  addition,  I 
believe  it  would  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  all-volimteer  army  is  not  going 
to  get  the  full  support  of  Congress  and 
this  would  be  most  unfortunate  Indeed. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Sixxs). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 


TXLLXB   von    WITH    CUmKS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 

tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs. 
SiKZS,  McfSHALL,  PiRinK,  and  Long  of 
Maryland. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  265,  noes 
116,  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3661 

[Recorded  TeUer  Vote) 

AYES— 368 


Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Bucbanui 
Burke.  UsM. 
Burton 
Camp 
Carey,  NY. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
CtaamberUln 
CbappeU 
ChifilioUn 
aark 
Clauaen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 
ColUer 
CoUlna,  ni. 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Crane 
Culver 
Curtln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel  eon 
Davla.  Oa. 
Da  via.  S.O. 
Dellenback 
Delluma 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Drln&n 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
BUberg 
Erlenbom 
Bscb 

Eahleman 
Paacell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Foley 

Pord.  Gerald  R 
Pord. 

WUUam  D. 
Porsythe 
Pountaln 
Praaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Puqua 
Gallfianakls 
Oettys 
Olbbona 
GoldWBter 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Gubser 
Qude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 


Abourezk 

Absug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 


Aspln 

BadlUo 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beslcb 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betts 

Blaggl 

Blester 


Bingham 

Blatnlk 

BoggB 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bow 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Broomllald 


Hammer- 
BChmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Ve. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HlllU 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hiingate 
Hunt 

Johnson.  CalU 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kjrros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Uoyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McKevltt 
Madden 
MallUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Cam. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnlab 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Natch  er 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Hara 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Plrnle 
Poage  I 

NOES — 116 


Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rousaelot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

8t  Germain 

Sarbanes 

3aylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebelluE 

Selberling 

Shipley 

ah  river 

Slkes 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Taylor 

Thompson,  Qa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Toung,  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aqplnall 
Brooks 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Carlson 
Casey,  Tex. 
Oeller 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins.  Tex. 


Colmer 

Cotter 

CouKhlln 

Davis,  wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Ooodllng 

Green,  Greg. 

Orlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 


HaU 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hogan 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Karth 

King 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Long.  Md. 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McCulloch 


McOade 

O'Konskl 

Skubltz 

McKay 

Pelly 

Smith,  Cam. 

McKlnney 

Ptckle 

Sullivan 

Maodonald, 

Pike 

Symington 

Mass. 

Podell 

Teague.  Calif. 

Mabon 

Price.  Tex. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Mayne 

Rhodes 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Michel 

Roberts 

Thone 

MUls.Ark. 

Robinson,  Va. 

MlnshaU 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ware 

MlseU 

Rostenkowskl 

Whltten 

Mollohan 

RoiiRh 

Wiggins 

Monagan 

Roybal 

Williams 

Montgomery 

Ruth 

Wyatt 

Morgan 

Sandman 

Wyman 

Murphy,  HI. 

Satterfleld 

Yates 

Ned  Id 

Schmltz 

Obey 

Schneebell 

NOT  VOTXNO-i-Bl 

Adams 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Rees 

Baker 

Pulton 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Bell 

Gallagher 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bevlll 

Hansen,  Wash 

Runnels 

Blackburn 

Hawkins 

Ryan 

Blanton 

Kee 

acherle 

Brotzman 

Long,  La. 

Shoup 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

McClure 

Springer 

Caffery 

McBwen 

Talcott 

Carney 

McMlUan 

Terry 

Clancy 

Meeds 

Tleman 

Delaney 

Mlkva 

Vander  Jagt 

Denholm 

Miller.  CalU. 

Vlgorlto 

Dlggs 

Murphy.  NY. 

Waldle 

Dowdy 

Nichols 

WUaon,  Bob 

Dwyer 

O'Neill 

Yatron 

Edmondson 

Puclnskl 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  at  this  point  but  I  have 
decided  not  to  do  so.  I  did  this  partly 
out  of  deference  to  the  desire  of  Mem- 
bers to  terminate  this  debate  and  partly 
because  my  amendment  was  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  But  I  did  want  to  take 
the  opportimlty  to  briefly  discuss  its 
contents  in  the  hope  that  I  could  plant 
some  seed  here  for  future  growth  in  the 
minds  and  determinations  of  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  our  military 
perform  useful  tasks. 

We  have  just  heard  the  wisdom  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  operations 
that  the  military  normally  conducted 
and  which  now  seem  to  be  fit  for  civilians 
to  do  and  less  fit  for  the  military. 

My  amendment  was  directed  to  some- 
thing that  the  military  Is  very  well 
equipped  to  do  and  civilians  not  so  well 
equipped  to  do.  It  would  have  provided 
that  $25  million,  roughly  1/3.000  of  the 
moneys  herein  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  be  used  to  help 
cities  and  towns  handle  emergency  medi- 
cal situations.  We  lose  every  year  on  the 
highways  about  50,000  people.  PrequenUy 
a  person  dies  in  his  wrecked  automobile, 
because  of  rush  hour  trafBc  conditions 
and  the  inability  of  squad  cars  or  am- 
bulances to  get  there  in  time. 

The  Defense  Department  is  already  ex- 
perimenting in  some  five  locations  like 
Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Carson  with  the 
idea  of  providing  helicopter  ambulance 
service  to  an  emergency.  It  should  be  en- 
couraged to  expand  its  efforts. 

We  have  some  390  major  military  in- 
stallations In  this  country;  that  is,  those 
which  employ  more  than  500  persons — to 
provide  this  kind  of  service  to  the  com- 
munities around  them,  and  what  com- 
munity would  not  be  grateful  for  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned,  more 
than  50,000  Americans  die  each  year  on 
the  highways,  and  1  million  Americans 
die  every  year  of  heart  attacks.  It  is  esti- 
mated in  the  testimony  we  have  had  be- 
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fore  the  PubUc  Health  Subcommittee 
SS  one-half  of  those  1  mllll^  cou^d 
S^e  Uved  had  help  been  provided  In 

**^e  have  seen  the  military  very  effi- 
ciently perform  rescue  operations  in  the 
Jingles  of  Indochina.  We  have  seen  hun- 
dreds and  indet-d  thousands  of  men  lifted 
to  base  hospitals  from  the  sites  of  their 
wounds.  Why  can  we  not  do  that  for 
Americans  back  here  at  home? 

Why  could  this  not  be  made  a  part  of 
the  mission  of  the  military— not  the 
main  mission,  but  a  part  of  the  mission 
of  this  huge  MiUtary  Establishment, 
which  is  so  capable,  so  dedicated,  and  so 
anxious  to  earn  the  gratitude  and  sup- 
Dort  of  the  American  people?  This  would 
be  a  way  to  do  it.  We  preach  "dvU  action 
orograms  to  countries  which  receive  our 
militerj-  assistance.  Why  not  practice 
what  we  preach? 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  in  the  next 
Congress  authorizations  for  emergency 
medical  service  assistance  and  military 
assistance  for  safety  and  traffic  will  re- 
cdve  the  support  of  this  House.  As  we 
wind  down  the  war,  let  us  wind  up  the 
peacetime  usefulness  of  the  military 
back  here  at  home. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill.  I 
beUeve  in  a  strong  national  defense,  and 
particularly  I  beUeve  in  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  development,  test  and  evalu- 
ation. . 
Moreover,  I  recognize  the  force  ox 
what  has  been  said  about  the  size  of  this 
appropriaUon  when  it  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  constant  dollars.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  a  very  serious  financial  situation 
in  this  Government.  Expressed  in  any 
terms,  this  is  a  very  large  bill. 

Our  current  budgetary  deficit  is  esti- 
mated at  some  $25  to  $35  bilUcm.  We  are 
faced  with  a  situation  in  this  country 
where  the  Executive  insists,  chiefly,  as  I 
believe,  in  necessary  response  to  inter- 
national realities,  on  very  substantial 
appropriations  for  national  defense, 
while  the  Congress  insists  on  ever-in- 
creasing and  ever-proliferating  expendi- 
tures for  an  expanding  variety  of  social 
programs.  The  result  is  an  ever-increas- 
ing gap  between  inccwne  and  outgo  and 
an  ever-growing  and  inflationary  budg- 
etary deficit. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues, is  a  dangerous  situation  to 
which,  in  my  judgment,  neither  this  Con- 
gress nor  the  Executive  has  really  ad- 
dressed Itself  nor  has  either  branch  as 
yet  indicated  any  serious  disposition  to 
do  so. 

The  answers  are  not  easy,  but  I  believe 
that  as  we  prepare  to  pass  this  largest 
single  appropriation  bill  in  all  of  our  his- 
tory it  is  at  least  an  appropriate  time  to 
pause,  to  reflect,  and  to  note  that  our 
general  financial  irresponsibility  is  a 
vital  problem  which  we  will  ccaatinue  to 
neglect  only  at  our  national  peril. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  It  incredible  that 
after  the  strategic  limitation  SALT 
agreement*  President  Nixon  made  with 
Russia  and  after  President  Nixon's  cor- 


dial visit  with  Communist  Chinese  lead- 
ers that  the  defense  budget  request  Is 
$6  1  blUlon  higher  than  requeated  laet 
year    I   commend   the   Appropriations 
Committee  for  Its  action  In  removing 
$4  3   blUlon   from   that   hlstory-maktog 
budget  request.  Nevertheless,   the  pro- 
posed appropriation  for  military  outlays 
remain   the   largest   since    WorW   War 
n,  nearly  $1.8  billion  a'bove  last  yews 
expenditures.  The  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency of  these  expenditures  I  think  are 
best  illustrated  by  our  continued  unsuc- 
cessful Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia, 
we  can  invent  "smart  bombs."  but  we 
cannot  overcome  half  of  *  l^;«fc«^^; 
tiny    Asian   naUon    armed   with   punji 
sticks.  I  call  now,  as  I  have  caUed  before 
for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Servlc^.  II 
18    years,    over    56.000    dead,    303,000 
wounded,  539  prisoners  of  war,  and  1.128 
missing   m   action;    and   '^W^^^'^Z 
$109  7    billion    spentr-sinoe    1953— phis 
Mylal   and   secret   bombing    missions^ 
if  all  of  this  has  been  insufficient  to  pac- 
ify the  20  million  people  in  North  Viet- 
nam, is  not  it  time  to  InstaU  new  man- 
agement? If  we  must  contmue  losing, 
cannot  we  at  least  have  some  new  faces 
in  command?  „„„„„i 

About  $74.6  billion.  The  l^J^lf^S 
military  outlay  since  World  War  II- With 
half  that  money.  Adolf  HlUer  would  have 
taken  Milwaukee.  ,        ___, 

I  notice  several  other  Items  of  concern. 
The  committee  has  added  $60  million  for 
Grumman    to    build    extra    air^ft   to 
cover  "actual  and  anticipated"  Vietnam 
losses.  Also  added  was  $65  million  for 
LTV  for  24  more  attack  planes,  built  In 
Texas,  to  replace  "actual  and  antici- 
pated" war  losses.  _^_»»„* 
I  do  not  agree  with  these  important 
features  In  this  bill.  It  is  crystal  clear 
that  errors  could  be  corrected,  and  our 
national  defense  more  effectively  and  el- 
flclently  handled.  Therefore.  I  s^  ▼««» 
against  this  measure  and  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  bring  us  another  bill  t«»«?8 
enlisted  men  with  more  dignity  and  ttoe 
top  brass  with  less  deference.  It  is  not 
hard  to  spend  money  In  this  field.  Let  us 
seek  to  c»o  BO  more  wisely.  ^    ^     ^ 
All  of  us  are  equally  concerned  about 
our  POW's  and  MIA's.  I  submit  the  way 
to  help  them  is  not  by  creating  more  of 

them.  ,    ..  ^ 

Since  President  Nixon  resumed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  last  April, 
we  have  lost  93  planes  and  100  pUots  as 
POW's  or  MIA's — at  this  rate  of  continu- 
ation of  the  Nixon  Vietnam  poUcy  prom- 
ises is  the  loss  of  some  180  planes  and  200 
pilots  a  year.  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sw3   748   Of  th«  lunds  made  «v»U*bl«  in 
this  Act  for  tb«  alteration,   overhaul,   and 
repair  of  naval  veaaels,  at  least  36  per  oentum 
thereof   must   be   made   available   for   audi 
work  m  privately  owned  shlpyarda:  Proviaea, 
That  If  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae   to  he   InoonaUtent    with   the   public 
mterert  baaed  on  urgency  at  requirement  to 
have  such  vewela  altered,  overhauled,  or  re- 
paired as  required,  such  work  may  be  done  In 
Navy  or  private  shipyards  as  he  naay  direct. 
POINT  OF  oaniK 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 
a  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

jilr.  WYMAN.  My  point  oi  order  u 
that  section  743  as  presently  worded  U 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House  in 
ttaat  It  Is  legislation  upon  an  appropria- 
tton  bill  In  violation  of  rule  XXI,  sub- 
section 2.  The  section  contains  the  posl- 
ttve  amendment  hi  line  26,  page  51,  that 
a  certain  amount  of  work  must  be  made 
available,  and  on  page  52,  lines  3  end 
4,  there  is  a  specific  direction  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Paragraph  842  of  the  House  Rules 
Manual,  pursuant  to  rule  XXI.  subsec- 
tion 2.  provides:  'Propositions  to  estab- 
lish sifdrmative  directions  for  executive 
ofBcers,  even  In  cases  where  tiiey  may 
have  discretion  under  the  law  so  to 
do," — "are  subject  to  the  point  of  order, 
MEue  positive  requirements  In  such  leg- 
islation constituting  legislation  upon  an 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  section 
be  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  Is  conceded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  ROSTDOCOW- 
sKi).  Th&  point  of  order  is  conceded. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMXKDMXMT    OTTOMa    BT    MX.    DAVM 

odr  wiaooifaxM 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davn  of  WU- 
oonaln:  Page  61,  line  21,  Insert  a  new  sectioii 
748  as  follows: 

"Of  the  funds  made  avaUeble  by  thla  Act 
for  the  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair  of 
naval  veeseU,  not  more  than  •848,704,000 
«h^i  be  available  for  the  performance  at 
such  worlcs  In  Navy  shipyards." 

POUTT    OV    OXD^ 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  point  of  order  on  the  language 
of  the  proposed  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rosmntow- 
SKX).  Does  the  gentieman  reserve  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
simply  trying  to  protect  my  rights  on 
grounds  the  gentieman  from  Wiseon- 
sin 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  argue. 
I  wish  he  would  argue  it  and  not  take 
up  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentieman 
wish  'i/O  state  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  In  the 
form  In  which  it  is  preeentiy  worded  does 
not  constitute  a  limitation,  but  is  rather 
legislation  upon  an  appropriations  bill 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The    CHAIRMAN    (Mr.    Rostewkow- 

SKi) .  Does  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin 

care  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  do,  Mr. 

Chairman.  I  submit  to  the  Chair  that 

this   is   definitely   a   limitation   on   the 

amount  of  money  which  may  be  spent 

for  a  specific  purpose.  I  would  stiggest 

to  the  Chair  that  it  is  clearly  within  the 

rules  of  the  House  as  a  Umitatton  on  an 

appropriations  bill. 

The   CHAIRMAN    (Mr.   Rostenkow- 
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SKI  I .  The  Chair  has  examined  the 
amendment  and  feels  that  it  is  a  valid 
limitation  on  the  funds  made  available 
in  the  bill  and  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  DAV^S  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  language  which  seeks  to  do 
within  the  rules  what  the  amendment 
would  have  done  that  was  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  and  approved  by  the 
full  committee  of  this  House  and  that  is 
to  establish  the  mandate  that  not  more 
than  65  percent  of  the  funds  for  altera- 
tion, overhaul,  and  repair  of  naval  ves- 
sels be  done  in  Government  yards. 

This  is  to  deal  with  a  problem  which 
we  have  seen  developing  not  only  in  the 
shipyards,  but  in  ammunition  facilities 
and  In  other  defense  procurements  of 
the  Defense  Department  where  more  and 
more  of  the  money  is  being  spent  in 
Ckjvernment-owned  and  operated  facili- 
ties. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  to 
accomplish  two  objectives.  One  is  to  get 
more  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair 
done  for  the  funds  that  are  included  in 
this  bill  and.  second,  to  preserve  a  vital 
defense  capability  throughout  this 
country. 

I  think  the  record  is  clear,  and  we 
had  some  outstanding  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee,  that  we  can  get  more 
for  our  money  by  putting  It  into  private 
yards,  where  there  Is  an  obvious  capabil- 
ity to  perform  it,  than  we  can  through 
the  concentration  of  this  effort  in  the 
Government -owned  and  Government- 
operated  yards. 

We  had  the  testimony  of  Admiral 
Rickover,  a  Navy  man,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  to  us — and  I  use  his  exact 
words — that  poor  productivity  exists  and 
has  existed  for  a  long  time,  in  referring 
to  the  operation  of  the  naval  shipyards. 
We  had  a  distinguished  firm  of  ac- 
countants who  appeared  before  us  and 
made  it,  in  my  opinion,  incontrovertible 
that  we  can  get  this  work  done  more 
cheaply,  more  efficiently,  and  with  better 
returns  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
If  it  is  done  in  private  ysu-ds. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  just 
continue,  and  then  I  will  yield  a  little  bit 
later  it  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  do  what  the 
language  of  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire, we  are  going  to  see,  as  we  have  seen 
for  a  number  of  years  now.  a  smaller  and 
smaller  percentage  of  this  vital  navy 
work  done  in  the  private  shipyards  of 
this  country,  and  a  larger  and  larger 
percentage  of  it  done  in  the  Government 
yards. 

I  think  these  defense  facilities  are 
worth  keeping,  for  if  we  are  to  have  this 
concentrated  into  the  Government  yards 
we  are  going  to  lose  the  capability  of 
these  expandable  and  capable  private  al- 
teration, overhaul,  and  repair  facilities. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  this  base 
destroyed,  and  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  permit  these  yards  to  wither 
on  the  vine  and  finally  become  extinct. 

Then  the  question  is  going  to  arise 
where  are  we  going  to  go  when  we  need 
this  expanded  capability? 
So  I  suggest  to  you  this  Is  a  vital  part 


of  the  industrial  base  of  this  country 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
this  country,  and  specifically  for  this 
vital  work  that  we  need  to  have  in  time 
of  a  national  emergency . 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYAIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  his  amend- 
ment makes  the  bill  substantially  the 
same  as  the  bill  reported  out  by  our  full 
Appropriations  Committee  without  any 
dissenting  views. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  There  were 
no  dissenting  views  expressed  in  the  full 
committee,  as  I  understand  it.  although 
I  happened  to  be  away  and  could  not  be 
there.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  the  motion  was  made  for  the  chair- 
man to  seek  a  rule,  because  a  rule  was 
necessary  in  connection  with  this  bill 
and  only  when  the  appearance  was  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  the 
concession  made  with  respect  to  section 
743. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, T  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.     LEGGETT.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  D.avis>  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, only  when  the  appearance  before 
the  Rules  Committee  was  made,  as  I 
understand  It,  was  the  deletion  of  this 
particular  amendment  made  from  the 
general  authority  of  a  rule  relating  to 
this  legislation. 

Now  I  would  have  preferred  the  legis- 
lation as  it  did  come  from  the  subcom- 
mittee and  from  the  full  committee,  be- 
cause there  was  a  measure  of  flexibility 
which  was  provided  for  the  Secretary- 
of  Defense.  But  since  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  made  the  point 
of  striking  this  out  on  a  point  of  order, 
which  in  my  opinion  was  against  his 
own  Interests  as  an  advocate  for  the 
public — or  Government  shipyards.  This 
language  had  to  be  substituted,  because 
it  clearly  is  within  the  rules  as  a  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Then  do  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  leaves 
the  bill  substantially  the  way  it  was  as 
reported  out  by  the  full  committee? 

Mr.   DAVIS   of   Wisconsin.   Precisely, 
with  respect  to  the  35  percent  figure. 
Mr.  WYATT.  That  Is  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
made  the  statement  that  you  can  get  the 
work  done  cheaper  in  the  private  yarda. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  was  the 
clear  testimony  before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  testimony  nor  with  your 
statement. 

There  was  a  ship  called  the  Kitty 
Hawk  that  was  built  at  the  New  York 
Shipyard,  across  the  river  from  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard.  It  was  towed  into 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  it  cost 
the  taxpayers  $31/2  million  to  straighten 
out  what  they  did  not  do  to  it.  In  fact, 
they  overdid — they  built  a  bulkhead  and 
behind  the  bulkhead  was  a  machine  shop 
that  they  did  not  even  know  was  there. 

When  I  hear  these  remarks  that  you 
can  get  work  done  cheaper  in  the  private 
yards,  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  testimony  that  came  before 
our  subcommittee  and  I  think  there  was 
no  way  of  taking  away  from  or  damaging 
that  testimony. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  WYMAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DAVIS  OP  WIS- 
CONSIN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameudment  offered  by  Mr.  Wyman  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  V?l8con- 
sln:  Amend  the  amendment  after  line  4 
thereof  by  Inserting  immediately  prior  to 
the  word  "vessels"  the  word  "surface". 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
expect  to  take  the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, similar  to  the  language  in  the 
original  section  743,  failed  to  reflect  the 
testimony  and  consensie  before  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  that  the  limitation 
which  is  now  proposed  should  apply  to 
surface  vessels  only. 

At  the  time  the  matter  was  discussed 
in  subcommittee  the  word  "conversion" 
was  removed  because  there  was  never 
any  intention  to  have  the  requirement 
apply  to  submarines. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  simply 
to  reflect  that  fact.  Submarines  are  not 
subject  to  this  formula — and  should  not 
be.  There  was  not  testimony  before  us 
in  support  of  having  them  subject  to  it. 
Therefore.  I  have  offered  this  clarify- 
ing amendment  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  will  accept  it  be- 
cause it  reflects  what  was  done  in  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  I  remain  opposed  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment  whether  or  not 
my  clarifying  amendment  is  adopted,  and 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Davis  amend- 
ment as  a  limitation  on  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy  that  is 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  here  to- 
day— the  classic  65-35  issue  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  It  15  a  rigged  up 
program  to  really  have  the  private 
yards  gut  the  navy  shipyards  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  rather  slmplifled  lan- 
guage that  has  been  presented  to  the 
committee  and  would  have  the  effect  of 
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helping  out  a  few  of  the  larger  private 
shipvards— would  not  help  out  the  small- 
er private  shipyards— would  close  one 
naval  shipyard  on  the  west  coast  and 
close  one  naval  shipyard  on  the  east 
coast  If  you  look  for  Just  a  minute  at  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  and 
refer  to  the  charts  I  have  here  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
can  see — the  statement  have  been  made 


by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment  that 
we  have  to  keep  our  private  yards  and 
that  the  naval  shipyards  are  hogging  all 
the  business — that  we  have  to  keep  this 
viable  capabUity  that  has  grown  up  and 
it  would  cost  more  money  to  repair  and 
construct  ships  in  naval  shipyards. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  fight  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  private  yards  as 
to  where  we  have  done  our  best  jobs  and 
where  we  have  done  our  worst  jobs.  We 
all  know  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
private  yards  in  the  country  We  all  know 
about  the  Kitty  Hawk  and  the  Guiterr^ 
and  the  mistakes  they  have  made.  We 
know  of  some  of  the  100-percent  over- 
runs that  have  been  made  in  some  of  our 
private  shipyards. 

But  look  at  the  chart.  This  is  a  chart 
of  all  the  naval  ship  work  that  has  been 
apportioned  to  public  and  private  yards 
over  the  past  20  years.  As  we  can  see, 
naval  ship  employment,  according  to  the 
red  line,  in  1953  was  at  130.000  em- 
ployees. In  1961  it  was  at  98,000  em- 
plovees  in  the  naval  shipyards.  Today  we 
have  65,000  employees  in  the  naval  ship- 
vards. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  strong 
ly  opposed  by  the  Naw  Department. 
They  say  this  amendment,  which  would 
purport  "to  transfer  $110  million  worth  of 
work  from  the  naval  shipyards,  or  the 
remnants  of  the  naval  shipyards  to  the 
private  yards  would  not  work,  because 
the  private  vards  have  a  capacity  for 
onlv  $32  mUhon  of  that  $110  to  $112  mil- 
lion worth  of  work.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  lay  off  10.000 
to  12.000  employees  In  our  naval  ship- 
yards. 

We  might  be  able  to  do  it  by  cutting 
1500  men  out  of  every  shipyard:  By 
cutting  1,500  out  of  Boston,  by  cutting 
1.500  out  of  Portsmouth,  by  cutting  1,500 
out  of  Norfolk,  by  cutting  1.500  out  of 
Charieston,  and  by  cutting  1,500  out  of 
Pearl,  and  we  could  get  down  to  the 
numbers.  That  would  have  the  effect  of 
having  30,000  people  changing  jobs,  be- 
cause that  is  what  veterans'  preference 
means  when  you  take  12,000  people  out 
of  a  program  under  our  civil  service  sys- 
tem with  a  very  simplified  amendment 
like  this.  _., 

The   original   committee   section   743 
amendment  as  we  had  it  before  it  was 
struck  on  a  point  of   order  provided  a 
safeguard,  provided  that  the  Navy  could 
except  certain  provisions  and  certain  re- 
quirements In  emergencies,  but  that  was 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  Leg- 
islation is  handled  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  The  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  going 
in  just  exactly  the  opposite  dlrectlMi 
from  this  proposed  amendment,  because 
we  on  the  House  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee are  concerned  that  we  are  putting 
our  naval  shipyards  out  of  business.  The 


fact  that  we  have  only  some  65,000  peo- 
ple left  in  our  naval  shipyards  would 
substantiate  the  fact  that  we  are  more 
probably  right  than  the  allegations  that 
have  been  made  heretofore. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  the  chart 
further,  I  suggest  they  look  at  the  large 
black  line.  They  will  see  in  1953  there 
was  $1  billion  worth  of  Navy  work.  The 
blue  line,  which  represents  the  Navy,  in- 
dicates the  navy   yards  were  doing  at 
that  time  three-quarters  of  all  the  work 
and  the  private  yards  were  doing  one- 
qiJhrter  of  all  the  work.  Then  we  see 
howniB 'lines  have  changed  since  that 
time.  This  year  the  Navy  is  spending  $4.5 
billion  for  new  construction,  alterations, 
repairs,  and  conversions.  The  amount  of 
money   which  is   going  to  the  private 
yards,   which  it    has   been  alleged   are 
going  out  of  business,  is  right  here,  $3.5 
billion  worth  of  work.  More  money  is 
going  to  the  private  yards  this  year  than 
has  ever  gone  to  the  private  yards  in  the 
history  of  our  naval  shipbuilding.  They 
are  getting  73  percent  of  all  the  naval 
shipbuilding    dollars.   So   here   are   the 
navy  yards  with  65,000  employees.  There 
seems  to  be  a  desire  to  persecute  them 
further  and  run  them  down  to  50,000 
employees.  The  Navy  is  trying  to  survive. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leggett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
naval  shipyards  are  down  here  trying  to 
survive  on  about  $700  or  $800  million 
worth  of  work.  They  have  told  us  actually 
this  65,000  figure  is  too  low.  If  we  want 
to  operate  10  naval  shipyards,  which 
i-eally  constitutes  five  garages  for  our 
naval  capability  on  each  coast,  we  really 
should  have  72.000  employees  and  not 
65.000  employees. 

And  if  we  take  the  total  down  to  50,000 
employees,  believe  me,  Boston  is  going  to 
close,  or  Hunter's  Point  Is  going  to  close, 
and  we  are  really  going  to  have  the  fat 
in  the  fire.  There  is  a  massive  amount  of 
misinformation  which  seems  to  be  per- 
meating congressional  desks. 

I  received  a  letter  today  from  my  very 
good  friend.  Ed  Hood,  of  the  Shipbuilders 
Council.  He  said: 

Dear  Congressman  :  Prom  1966  to  1971  the 
volume  of  Navy  alteration,  overhaul,  and  re- 
pair work  placed  with  private  yards  dropped 
from  slightly  more  than  40  percent  to  about 
16.5  percent.  The  remainder  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  government-owned  and  oper- 
ated naval  shipyards. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  confusion  like  this 
that  has  moved  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin to  make  the  statement  he  has 
made,  because  if  you  look  at  the  statistics 
that  I  put  In  the  Rbcord  imder  date  of 
May  1  at  page  15053,  the  figures  show 
that  there  was  16.4  percent  of  alterations 
and  repairs  at  one  time  performed  by 
the  private  yards,  but  that  was  not  thlB 
vear  in  this  budget.  That  was  last  year, 
it  was  3  years  ago,  back  In  1971.  Since 
that  time  the  private  yards  last  year  Just 
finished  19.1  percent  of  the  alterations 
and  repairs.  This  year  in  this  budget 
they  get  24.2  percent  of  the  alterations 
and  repairs,  not  the  flguree  that  have 
been  sent  to  Members  of  Congress  al- 


legedly by  a  firm  that  has  got  expertise 
in  this  area. 

The  private  yards  are  going  to  get  $222 
million  worth  of  alterations  and  repairs 
alone  this  year,  which  is  the  fifth  largest 
aUocation  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
private  yards  in  this  category  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  private  yards  and  the  U.S. 
Navy.  They  are  also  going  to  get 
50  percent  of  the  conversions,  which  the 
amendment  author  verj-  cleverly  kept  out 
of  this  amendment.  The  private  yards 
are  going  to  get  $302  miUlon  to  conver- 
sions, and  that  figure  has  only  been  ex- 
ceeded one  time  in  naval  history. 

So  the  private  yards  in  the  complete 
history  of  all  Navy  alterations,  repairs, 
and  conversions,  will  receive  this  year 
34.6  percent,  the  second  largest  percent- 
age ever.  Over  the  past  10  years,  since 
the  Appropriations  Committee   became 
concerned  about  this,  the  private  yards 
received  better  than  36  percent  of  the 
total  of  alterations,  repairs,  and  conver- 
sions, so  the  35-65  request  has  been  re- 
spected. If  you  average  new  construc- 
tion— and  recognize  that  the  naval  ship- 
yards have  not  lam  a  keel  or  had  a  con- 
tract in  better  than   6   years — we  find 
that  the  private  yards  are  this  year  get- 
ting, I  said,  $3.5  billion,  they  are  actually 
getting  $3.66  billion,  the  highest  amount 
ever  awarded  to  the  private  shipyards  in 
the  United  States— 72.9  percent  of  the 
work. 

I  would  say,  'Do  not  take  my  word  for 
this."  Of  course,  I  argue  for  naval  ship- 
yards as  a  practical  matter.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  Navy  tells  me  that  my  par- 
ticular Naval  Yard  of  Mare  Island  is  not 
Jeopardized  by  this  amendment.  The 
cuts  are  going  to  come  from  some  place 
else.  What  they  say  in  their  analysis  of 
the  amaidment  is  that  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  requests  the  elimination  of 
the  proposed  section  743. 

The  Navy  in  the  past  has  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  comply  with  this  type 
of  statutory  provision. 

In  1963  the  Navy  had  to  transfer  from 
the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast  a  whole 
squadron  of  destroyers  In  order  to  com- 
ply. In  fiscal  year  1973  the  private  repair 
work   approximates   25    percent.   When 
conversions  are  added,  the  privates  get 
almost  35  percent.  When  they  add  new 
construction,  they  get  73  percent.  The 
Navy  confirms  that.  Then  they  say  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
transfer  $110  million  worth  of  shipwork. 
and  they  say  that  a  review  of  the  1973 
overhaul  schedule,  with  the  obJecUve  of 
determining   the   feasibility   of   assign- 
ment of  additional  work  to  the  private 
sector,  reveals  a  maximum  of  $31  million, 
for  which  private  yard  capability  defi- 
nitely exists,  which  means  that  $79  mil- 
lion worth  of  work  for  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, would  not  be  done  at  all.  accord- 
ing to  the  word  that  was  received  yes- 
terday by  my  office  from  the  Etepartment 
of  the  Navy. 

They  confirmed  that  better  than  10,- 
000  employees  would  have  to  be  laid  off. 
vrbich  I  do  not  think  the  President 
would  like  to  have  happen  before  elec- 
tion time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  00 
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thlfl  amendment  and  all   amendments 
thereto  close  In  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
TVxftfi? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this   amendment   and   all   amendments 
thereto  close  in  25  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 

In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

r  believe  to  imderstand  what  is  before 
us  here,  we  have  to  understand  the 
semantics  of  the  naval  shipyard  work. 
The  Davis  amendment  supplies  to  "re- 
pairs, alterations,  and  overtiauls,"  which, 
except  for  new  construction,  amount  to 
about  two-thirds  of  shipyard  work,  the 
other  one-third  Is  conversion  work. 

The  total  amoimt  of  money  In  this  ap- 
propriation bill  for  these  two  categories  Is 
about  $1.5  billion,  of  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  consistent  policy,  35  per- 
cent of  the  doQars  go  to  private  yards. 
In  this  bill  as  it  Is,  unamended,  of  the 
repairs,  alterations,  and  overhauls  cate- 
gory, 24  percent  goes  to  private  yards, 
and  of  the  conversions  category,  50  per- 
cent goes  to  private  yards.  Together  these 
amount  to  35  percent  of  the  ship-money 
dollars  going  to  private  yards. 

What  the  Davis  amendment  woiild  do 
is  to  assign  an  additional  $49,176,000 
to  private  yards  of  the  money  assigned 
to  navy  yards  for  repairs,  alterations, 
and  overhauls.  Now,  that  would  be  all 
right  except  for  the  exact  reason  that 
this  money  has  to  come  out  of  the  naval 
shipyard  money.  In  short,  converiaon 
money  cannot  be  used  to  compensate 
for  such  a  switch  because  ships  imder 
conversion  are  Eilready  in  the  private 
yards,  they  are  dead  ships,  they  cannot 
be  transferred  back  to  navy  yards  be- 
cause they  are  dead  ships,  unmanned, 
and  In  dry  dock.  One  simply  carmot  pull 
them  back  to  comply  with  this  rider  Mr. 
Davis  wants  to  put  on  the  bill. 

As  a  consequence,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Liggett),  pointed 
out,  this  would  cause  the  discharge  cxf 
a  large  number  of  employees  of  the  naval 
shipyards.  It  would  cause  a  tremendous 
perturbation  in  the  Navy's  work  and 
scheduling. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shipyards 
would  have  to  respond,  if  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  possibly  by  the  closure 
of  a  couple  of  yards. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done  by  a  rider  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  private  shipyards  are  already  get- 
ting over  $2  billion  worth  of  new  con- 
struction money  here.  If  this  switch  in 
allocating  work  should  be  done,  it  should 
be  done  in  an  orderly  fashion,  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  not  by 
a  sudden  rider  here  on  the  floor.  I  sug- 
gest that  is  the  proper  way  to  go  about 
it. 

The  reason  why  the  problem  came  up 
is  that  most  of  these  conversions  are 


being  done  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  where  the  50  per- 
cent of  the  conversion  dollars  mostly  go 
to  the  private  yards.  That  makes  it  a 
little  tough  for  private  yards  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  and  on  the  west  coast. 
They  are  short  on  conversion  business 
and  would  like  to  get  some  additional 
repair  and  alteration  money.  They  do 
have  a  problem,  and  it  should  be  met, 
but  it  should  not  be  met  with  a  hammer 
such  as  this  amendment  today  amoimts 
to.  It  would  shatter  this  bill  and  shatter 
the  naval  shipyard  structure. 

We  have  to  depend  on  these  naval 
shipyards  to  home  port  our  Navy  peo- 
ple. That  is  why  we  have  the  repair  and 
alteration  done  at  the  navy  shipyards, 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  we  can,  becaiise 
when  we  bring  the  men  back  from  over- 
seas, we  want  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
families.  Ships  under  repair,  alteration, 
or  overhaul  generally  stiU  have  their 
crews  aboard.  At  a  navy  yard  the  men 
can  be  where  their  families  live  and  wait 
for  their  return.  We  should  not  elect.  If 
possible,  to  send  them  to  private  yards 
where  the  men's  families  are  not.  Many 
times,  the  old  sailors  aroimd  here  know, 
such  yards  usually  are  way  out  In  the 
boondocks.  The  men  would  have  to  come 
back  from  Vietnam,  or  come  home  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  If  their  ship  Is 
not  sent  to  its  home  port  and  home  yard 
they  still  will  not  be  home.  They  will  be 
traveling  on  a  train,  airplanes,  and  auto- 
mobiles and  when  they  finally  get  to 
see  their  families,  they  have  to  start  back 
to  the  ship  the  next  morning  before  they 
have  a  decent  opportimlty  to  loots,  at 
them. 

That  Is  not  the  thing  we  want  to  do. 
We  want  an  all  volunteer  service.  We 
need  naval  complexes  where  men  and 
families  can  be  together  when  not  over- 
seas. Ships  being  converted  are  ususdly 
unmanned,  so  sending  them  to  private 
yards  for  this  purpose  Is  not  a  morale 
impairing  factor. 

The  thing  which  the  Davis  amend- 
ment would  Impose,  just  to  help  out  some 
private  shipyard  to  the  sum  of  $49  mil- 
lion, is  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be 
tremendously  costly  in  the  end. 

I  urgently  ask  that  this  sunendment  be 
defeated  and  that  the  matter  be  taken 
up  In  orderly  fashion  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  at  an  ^propriate  time. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  &nd  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Wn-LiAMS). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
thing  has  not  been  mentioned  here  to- 
day. Incidentally,  I  am  speaking  in  op- 
position to  both  amendments.  This 
country  has  a  fine  group  of  naval  ship- 
yards which  we  must  have  in  order  to 
maintain  our  defenses  properly  in  time 
of  national  emergency. 

Long  before  most  of  us  came  to  the 
Congress  the  Congress  invested  billions 
of  dollars  in  these  naval  shipyards,  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 


We  must  utilize  these  naval  shipyards 
to  their  best  ability. 

I  know  all  about  the  Ernst  ti  Ernst  re- 
port and  their  questions,  and  I  know 
that  the  naval  shipyards  have  had  to 
correct  the  work  of  private  shipyards  on 
numerous  occasions. 

I  say  to  you,  I  cannot  say  to  my  con- 
stituents that  we  should  close  down 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  even 
though  the  naval  shipyard  Is  not  located 
in  my  congressional  district,  and  we  have 
invested  biUions  of  dollars  in  that 
faculty. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  both 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Green). 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  both 
amendments. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania  yielded  hla  time  to  Mr. 
Leggett.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregcm 
(Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Davis 
amendment  for  two  main  reasons. 

The  testimony  over  a  period  of  years 
has  been  overwhelming  that  the  work 
can  be  done  cheaper  in  the  private  yards. 
Second,  In  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency this  Government  calls  upon  the 
private  yards  to  do  the  work  and  depends 
on  them.  If  we  do  not  give  them  a  fair 
share  of  the  repair  and  ccmversion  work 
during  other  years,  they  will  not  have  the 
capability  of  doing  the  work  in  time  of 
emergency. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  chart  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leg- 
gbtt)  submitted.  It  is  very  confusing.  It 
Includes  construction  and  repair;  we  are 
talking  about  reiialr.  One  of  the  lines  has 
to  do  with  the  number  of  employees  and 
the  other  lines  with  the  doUar  amounts. 
But  the  gentleman  has  admitted  that  in 
1971  the  private  yards  were  doing  only 
16  percent  of  the  work.  If  you  foUow  that 
green  line  and  lot*  at  the  other  years, 
you  can  see  it  must  have  been  a  much 
lower  percentage  that  was  done  In  other 
years. 

In  terms  of  the  national  interest.  I 
hope  that  the  Davis  amendment  wUl  be 
approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyatt)  . 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  in  the  first  place  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  here  that  has 
not  been  recognized  by  all  the  speakers 
between  new  ship  construction  and  alter- 
ation, overhaul,  and  repair  work.  What 
we  are  tallking  about  in  the  Davis  amend- 
ment is  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair 
work. 

The  reason  why  the  bulk  of  the  new 
ship  construction  has  been  in  private 
yards  is  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  do  it  there.  Our  private  yards 
are  starving  for  alteration,  overhaul,  and 
repair  work. 

It  is  very  clesu*  from  a  very  careful 
CPA  study  which  has  been  done  and 
other  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
that  the  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair 
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work  can  be  done  cheaper  by  the  private 

^  We  must  maintain  this  capacity  or  it 
will  dry  up  and  you  will  have  the  yards 

closing.  ,  -, 

This  is  an  economy  measure,  ana  i 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  the  Davis 
amendment  and  reject  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  mCKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  Leggett),  Euid  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  .  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  concur  that  this  legislation 
«hould  come  out  of  the  Armed  Services 
Cwnmittee.  Definitely,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  tried  to  legislate  when  It 
added  section  743  which  was  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

When  I  first  came  here  in  1965,  this 
subject,  35-65,  was  before  the  House,  and 
the  late  Mendel  Rivers  submitted  and 
succeeded  in  getting  enacted  Public  Law 
89-37,  section  303,  which  says: 

Sec.  303.  The  aaslgmnent  of  naval  ship 
converalon,  alteration,  and  repair  projects 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  economic  and 
military  considerations  and  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted by  requirements  that  certain  por- 
tions of  such  naval  shlpwork  be  assigned  to 
particular  types  of  shipyards  or  to  particular 
geographical  areas  or  by  similar  require- 
ments. 


That  is  the  law  right  now.  It  ought  to 
remain  the  law  and  to  go  back  again,  to 
again  establish  limitations  of  35-65  which 
the  Davis  amendment  in  effect  would  do, 
would  be  disastrous  for  naval  shipyards. 
The  Navy  has  found  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  comply  with  the  type  of  limi- 
tations required  by  the  proposed  Davis 
amendment.  To  attain  the  objective  of 
the  amendment  would  require  extensive 
rescheduling  of  shipyard  assignments  to 
place  an  additional  $110  million  in  pri- 
vate shipyards  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
Considering  that  we  are  2y2  months  into 
this  fiscal  year  and  the  advance  plan- 
ning lead  time  required  before  an  avail- 
ability can  be  started  in  a  private  ship- 
yard—it is  believed  that  it  would  be 
January  1,  1973,  before  additional  work 
presently  assigned  to  naval  shipyards 
could  be  shifted  to  private  yards,  such 
reassignments  will  have  a  serious  impEwt 
on  fleet  operating  schedules  due  to  loca- 
tion, start  date,  and  duration  of  over- 
haul. There  will  also  be  the  impact  on 
naval  shipyard  workload  requiring  ad- 
ditional rescheduling  of  fleet  work. 

The  naval  shipyards  have  suffered  a 
drop  in  employment  of  24,700—27  per- 
cent— since  June  1968,  and  are  now 
operating  imder  the  low  efficient  em- 
ployment level  for  the  navy  shipyard 
complex.  The  result  of  a  shift  of  the 
additional  $110  million  of  ship  overhauls 
to  private  shipyards  would  be  a  loss  of 
approximately  5,500  man-years  in  the 
naval  shipyard  workload. 

Since  this  loss  of  workload  would  be 
for  the  last  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
it  would  require  that  approximately 
10,000  employees  be  reduced  in  force. 
Reduction  in  force  notices  would  have 
to  be  issued  in  October  and  November 
1972  to  start  separation  of  employers  ta 
January  1973,  when  the  workload  will 
have  been  reduced.  Based  on  past  ex- 


perience it  Is  estimated  that  RIP  notices 
would  have  to  go  to  20,000  to  30,000  em- 
ployees in  order  to  remove  10,000  em- 
ployees from  the  rolls.  This  would  have 
a  devastating  effect  upon  naval  ship- 
yard employees. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  most  ships 
required  to  the  reassigned  to  achieve  the 
35-percent  split,  the  majority  of  the 
work  would  be  necessarily  assigned  to 
a  few  private  shipyards  who  had  or 
could  develop  the  capacity  to  do  the 
work.  Thxis,  the  assignments  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  work- 
load of  the  smaller  ship  repair  yards 
which  is  apparently  the  aim  of  the  Davis 
amendment.  There  exists  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  private  sector  could  de- 
velop the  required  capacity  in  sufficient 
time  to  accomplish  these  oveiiiauls  as 
currently  scheduled.  If  not,  there  would 
result  in  an  adverse  impact  on  Fleet 
readiness  and  deployment  schedules. 

One  other  negative  result  would  be  the 
serious  impacts  on  recrxilting  and  reten- 
tion for  the  proposed  all-volunteer 
Navy  of  having  these  ships  overhauled 
in  out-of-homeport  areas.  In  summary, 
all  matters  considered,  defeat  of  the 
Davis  smiendment  Is  liecessary  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion In  naval  shipyards. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin.  I  would  like  to  point  out  two 
instances:  No.  1,  the  private  yards  have 
been  handling  conversicms  which  go  in  as 
vmmanned  ships.  However,  the  overhaul 
and  alternations  of  manned  ships  which 
we  have,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
the  military  personnel  on  board?  Will  the 
faciUties  be  available  for  them? 

Second,  civilian  persormel  comes  to 
10,000  or  12,000  employees.  In  case  of 
nati<«al  emergency,  they  are  not  avail- 
able. We  have  seen  enough  loss  of  Jobs. 
This  country  cannot  stand  higher  under- 
employment or  imemployment.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  feel  it 
will  be  a  threat  definitely  to  the  Navy. 
The  naval  shipyards  are  doing  a  splendid 
job  of  repair  work.  They  have  been  cut 
tremendously  as  pointed  out  by  previous 
speakers.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Section  743  of  this  bill  will  cost  ap- 
proximately 10.000  to  12,000  people  their 
jobs.  It  will  decrease  the  capabilities  of 
our   naval   shipyards   to  maintain   the 
present  stature  of  our  fleet — which  pres- 
ently is  second  to  none.  The  naval  ship- 
yards presently  have  the  skilled  labor 
and  capability  to  work  on  our  naval  ves- 
sels. We  cannot  expect  to  lose  this  skill 
and  expect  it  to  be  immediately  absorbed 
by  the  private  sector.  We  do  not  want 
to  lose  track  of  the  fact  that  the  naval 
shipyards  have  been  the  primary  repair 
facilities  for  our  fleet.  It  is  impossible  to 
expect  private  yards  who  normally  han- 
dle commercial  vessels  to  be  geared  to 
accommodate  military  vessels.  It  shoxild 
also  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  imperative 
to  maintain  and  improve  our  present 
status  for  the  weU-being  of  the  sailors; 
because  most  of  the  naval  yards  are  adja- 
cent to  the  naval  bases  by  design  so  that 


the  men  can  be  with  their  families  while 
the  ships  are  undergoing  repairs.  Pri- 
vate yards  handle  most  of  the  conver- 
sion work  which  does  not  require  the 
men's  presence  on  board  ship.  I  believe 
we  must  consider  the  well-being  of  our 
men  and  their  families,  and  it  Is  our  ob- 
ligation to  fulfill  this  commitment  to 

them. 

In  my  estimation,  section  743  Is  ad- 
vocating the  elimination  of  some  naval 
shipysu-ds  which  is  sheer  folly  at  a  time 
when   we   must   maintam   our   defense 
stature.  I  would  advocate  increasing  the 
manpower   and   facilities   in   the   naval 
yards  so  that  they  can  undertake  new 
construction.  Approximately  90  percent 
of  all  new  construction  today  is  contract- 
ed to  private  yards.  This  construction 
could  be  done  as  economically  in  the 
navy  yards  if  we  would  assign  the  work  to 
them.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
work  would  reduce  our  imemployment 
which  would  spur  the  economy  and  im- 
prove our  defense  stature.  It  was  original- 
ly thought  that  new  construction  could 
be  done  cheaper  in  private  yards  than 
in  naval  yards.  However,   recently  we 
have  seen  where  large  cost  overruns  and 
unexpected  costs  have  greatly  increased 
the  costs   of   new   construction  far   in 
excess  of  its  original  estimates.  A  few 
facts: 

We  have  seen  naval  yard  employment 
reduced  from  95,000  in  1963  to  approxi- 
mately 68.000  today.  Section  743  of  this 
bill  would  caiise  an  additional  immediate 
reduction  of  approximately  10.000  to 
12.000.  Simultaneous  to  this  period  of 
navy  yard  redxiction,  the  private  yards 
were  increasing  significantly  from  w>- 
proximately  115,000  in  1963  to  approxi- 
mately 130.000  in  1971.  Last  year  alone 
a  shipyard  in  my  district  because  of  re- 
duction in  force  lost  approximately  612 
employees. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  secti<Mi  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  743  in  effect  is  telling  the  Navy 
how  they  must  spend  their  money.  You 
and  I  know  that  this  is  the  job  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  should  not 
have  to  point  out  the  folly  of  having 
people  upfi>m^i<«^r  with  the  problems 
trying  to  find  solutions.  This  will  only 
create  chaos  which  can  so  easily  be 
avoided  by  leaving  the  usage  questlcm 
up  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
£ure  the  experts  in  the  field. 

In  conclusion  while  we  are  presently 
proceeding  on  the  course  that  will  even- 
tually eliminate  naval  shipyards  which 
section  743  will  assist  in  doing.  I  feel  we 
miost  stop  and  reassess  our  position  be- 
fore we  have  gone  too  far  and  remember 
that  many  shipyards  are  presently 
staffed  below  the  efficiency  level  making 
them  unable  to  perform  even  their  main 
function  which  is  to  provide  emergency 
care  of  naval  vessels  and  to  provide  a 
strong  base  for  expansion  in  time  of  war. 
I  would  advocate  a  progtam  to  provide  a 
continuing  flow  of  woric  to  ateist  our 
shipyards  to  modemiM  and  retain  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  training  skilled 
craftsmen  while  maintaining  an  efflcient 
level  of  employment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing I  say  that  we  should  vote  against 
both  of  these  amendments.  It  is  said  we 
are  putting  private  ysoxls  out  of  business. 
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In  this  year  alone,  we  have  cut  employees 

from  naval  shipyards-Portsmouth.  458 

ob^  540  out  of  Boston;  500  out  of  every 

single    major   shipyard    In    the    United 

StTtes  including  1,000  from  Long  Beach^ 

If  you  look  at  the  private  shipyards,  in 

1962  tS?ere  were  114.000;  115^000  in  1963. 

116  000  in  1964.  This  month  they  have 

135.800     employees     according     to     EG 

Heads   figures  sent   to  my   office  this 

morning.  These  larger  private  yard  flg- 

S-es  ha?e  only  been  higher  for  2  Vietnam 

years  in  post-World  War  H  history.  Of 

course,  additionally  il  you  look  at  the 

orivate  work  under  the  merchant  marine 

legislation  passed  by  this  Congress,  there 

were  21  sliips  in  the  first  half  of  this 

year  awarded  alone.  That  is  more  ships 

than  we  have  awarded  in  any  3  previous 

years  of  the  past  20  years. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  amendments. 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornla.  Although  I  do  not  ha\e 
a  navy  yard  in  my  district  per  se.  this 
amendment  would  be  the  ruination  of 
Philadelphia  and  all  the  other  naval 
shipyards.  ^  .^  ^,  . 

It  is  about  time  that  we  began  to  put 
some  of  the  work  In  naval  shipyards  with 
those  people  who  have  the  expertise  of 
doing  the  work.  I  am  not  opposed  to  pri- 
vate shipyards  in  any  way.  but  we  have  a 
very  fine  shipyard  which  is  getting  down 
to  a  very  low  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford).  ,     ^,    , 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  and  this  debate 
brings  back  memories  of  comparable 
amendments  in  similar  debates  beginning 
about  1958.  and  running  through  1964. 
At  that  Ume  we  had  a  substantial  decline 
in  our  shipbuilding  program  and  a  de- 
cline in  the  funding  for  repair,  rehabili- 
tation and  overhaul.  Comparable  amend- 
ments were  approved  on  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bUls  In  those  years. 

I  think  we  need  both  the  private  ship- 
yards as  weU  as  the  Navy  shipyards.  It 
seemed  to  us  in  those  days,  as  it  seems 
to  the  committee  at  the  present  time, 
that  this  allocation  of  65  and  35  in  this 
area  is  a  fair  division  of  this  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  substan- 
tially we  have  Increased  through  the 
Congress  at  the  request  of  the  President 
the  new  shipbuilding  construction  pro- 
gram. I  am  told  that  In  the  bill  for  fiscal 
1973  we  have  $600  million  more  for  new 
construction  than  2  years  ago.  This  ought 
to  help  both  the  Navy  yards  and  the  pri- 
vate yards  when  you  combine  it  with  the 
formula  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  repair,  rehabilitation  and  overhaul. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleftian  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Davis  > . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hope  that  no  one  here  now  Is 
going  to  be  confused  by  this  chart  over 
here  which,  as  you  will  note,  includes 
ship  construction  and  repair,  and  also 
Includes  conversiMi.  We  are  not  talking 


about  those  matters  here  in  this  amend- 
ment; the  construction  and  the  conver- 
sion are  a  separate  part  of  these  funds, 
and  are  not  related  to  this  at  all.  We  are 
talking  about  a  limited  subject. 

So  as  I  say  I  hope  that  no  one  will  be 
confused  by  that  chart. 

We  have  been  told  here  that  so  many 
jobs  would  be  lost  here  and  so  many  jobs 
would  be  lost  there.  I  submit  that  in  the 
net.  only  to  the  extent  that  we  can  find 
greater  efficiency  per  man-hour  in  the 
private  shipyards  is  there  going  to  be 
any  net  reduction  in  employment.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
concerned  about  expanding  the  job  ca- 
pabilities in  the  private  sector  of  this 
country  than  we  ought  to  be  in  saving 
those  jobs  which  are  entirely  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

I  am  concerned— and  I  do  not  have  a 
shipyard  in  my  district,  and  I  do  not 
have  one  anywhere  near  my  district — 
but  as  a  member  of  this  committee  my 
concern  is  that  we  get  more  for  the  de- 
fense dollars  that  we  are  spending.  In 
the  current  atmosphere  in  this  country 
those  defense  dollars  are  getting  to  be 
harder  and  harder  to  come  by. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  here 
to  get  the  most  that  we  can  for  the  dol- 
lars that  we  will  be  spending.  Since  this 
does  not  reduce  the  number  of  total 
dollars  available  for  alteration,  overhaul 
and  repair,  it  means  that  we  can  get 
more  done  for  the  dollars  that  we  spend. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Davis)  . 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  Is- 
sue that  is  at  stake  here.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  work  loads  in  the  naval  re- 
pair yards  as  well  as  those  of  the  private 
shipyards.  With  a  shrinking  workload 
of  all  Navy  work  it  is  inherently  unfair 
and  seriously  destructive  in  the  long  run 
to  put  a  disproportionate  share  of  this 
shrinkage  into  the  private  yards.  To  keep 
the  majority  of  the  private  share  of  this 
work  restricted  to  conversion  work  un- 
necessarily rewards  some  yards  and  un- 
necessarily harms  others. 

I  sympathize  with  the  need  of  the  Navy 
to  keep  work  for  its  own  people.  But  such 
a  shortsighted  approach  can  do  nothing 
but  harm  our  Nation's  overall  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  repairing  capabilities.  We 
cannot  secape  from  the  fact  that  a  35/65 
ratio  of  Navy  work  given  to  private  yards 
and  to  Navy  yards  is  meaningless  as  long 
as  the  kind  of  work  that  is  open  for  bid 
effectively  restricts  numerous  firms  from 
bidding — whether  by  geographical  loca- 
tion or  by  the  type  of  work  offered. 

The  naval  strength  of  this  Nation  has 
rested  on  the  close  working  relationship 
between  the  Navy  and  private  shipbuild- 
ing and  repairing  yards.  I  am  fearful  that 
a  temporary  advantage  of  giving  as  full 
as  possible  workloads  to  naval  yards  and 
only  selected  prvlate  yards  produces  a 
long-term  detrimental  effect  on  the  ship 
repair  Industry  as  a  whole.  Without  work 
on  navy  ships  many  private  repair  yards 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  function- 
ing. This  policy  could  result  in  greatly 
limiting  private  ship  repair  services  and 
thereby  kill  the  capability  for  an  expan- 
sion of  repair  facilities  in  the  future — an 


expansion  dependent  on  the  private  re- 
pair yards.  We  all  hope  and  pray  that 
such  an  emergency  expansion  will  never 
be  necessary,  but  we  would  be  foolish  if 
we  consciously  eliminated  this  capabil- 
ity. 

My  own  personal  involvement  goes 
back  over  the  last  years  during  which 
time  I  have  met  with  the  past  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Chafee,  and  have  carried 
on  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
Department.  With  this  background  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  of  the  need  to  in- 
clude this  amendment  in  its  present  form, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  and  to  defeat  any 
move  which  would  alter  its  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahoni  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  approved  the 
so-called  Davis  amendment.  It  was 
stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  revised 
Davis  amendment,  and  ask  for  an  af- 
firmative vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wy- 
MAN>  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis). 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Tl;ie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Sec.  744.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  conversion  of  heating  plants  from 
coal  to  oil  at  defense  facilities  In  Europe. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo:  On 
page  52.  after  line  8,  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  745.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
for  United  States  forces  with  respect  to  mUl- 
tary  actions  In  Indochina  may  be  used  except 
for  the  withdrawal  within  four  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  of  all 
United  States  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces 
from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia:  Pro- 
vided. That  there  Is  a  release  within  the  four- 
month  period  of  all  Americans  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  all  forces  allied  with  that  Gov- 
ernment: Provided  further.  That  such  with- 
drawals shall  not  be  completed  until  there 
has  been  an  accounting  for  United  States 
servicemen  missing  in  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  or  any  government 
allied  therewith." 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would  end 
within  4  months  our  Nation's  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  straight- 
forward amendment.  I  would  doubt  a 
single  member  sits  here  today  who  is  un- 
familiar with  what  It  is  intended  to  do. 

I  would  hope  a  majority  of  Members 


could  see  fit  to  support  the  amendment, 
for  I  beUeve  there  is  no  more  serious  busi- 
ness to  be  considered  in  this  Chamber 
ttian  the  matter  of  war.  which  Is  really 
just  a  nice  way  of  discussing  death  and 

destruction.  v.  ^  4„  *v,ic 

For  too  long  now.  we  have  had  in  this 
country  serious  and  lingering  struggles 
over  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  And,  from 
the  beginning,  through  administrations 
of  both  parties,  the  Congress  has  let  the 
Presidents  have  their  way  with  Vietnam. 
Possibly,  the  Congress  was  correct  in 
doing  so.  but  I.  for  my  part,  believe  we 
would   have  alleviated   much  suffering 
had  we  acted  years  ago  to  interpose  the 
wUl  of  the  people  on  the  prosecution  of 
this  sorry  episode.  Must  we  forever  offer 
our  sons  as  sacrifices  to  international  up- 
heaval? Is  there  no  other  way  our  Nation 
can  compete  for  the  minds  of  allegiance 
of  other  nations  but  with  weaponry  and 
destruction? 

We  have  stayed  too  long,  and  paid  too 
great  a  price.  We  have  wanted  to  play 
doctor  to  the  world,  and  have  Instead 
suffered  infection.  It  is  time.  I  beUeve,  to 
come  home  and  heal  our  own  wounds. 

It  is  also  time  to  stop  being  hypocriti- 
cal Nothing  is  solved  in  squabbling  over 
who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong. 
All  of  us,  at  one  point  or  another,  were 
wrong  about  Vietnam,  and  we  are  all  the 
worse  for  it. 

If  there  is  anything  wTong  about  this 
amendment,  it  is  the  timing  of  it.  In  a 
few  weeks,  our  Nation  will  be  choosmg 
a  President,  and  politics  has  always  been 
closely  intertwined  with  the  agony  of 
Vietnam.  On  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
there  are  those  who  would  use  this  issue 
for  partisan  gain,  and  that  is  as  much  of 
what  is  wTong  with  Vietnam  as  is  the 
killing  and  destruction. 

My  own  attitude  is  this:  I  believe  that 
if  the  war  could  be  stopped  tomorrow,  a 
deadline  a  month  off  would  be  grossly  too 
much.  If  we  do  not  set  a  deadline  of 
whatever  date,  we  have  seen  how  pro- 
tracted withdiawal  can  be.  If  President 
Nixon  can  impose  a  cease-fire  tomorrow, 
he  will  have  my  enthusiastic  support,  and 
I  feel  confident,  the  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  we  have  seen  two  Presidents  in  a 
row  try  to  impose  their  own  views  on  the 
combatants  in  Vietnam,  and  we  have 
seen  each  fail,  at  lea^t  to  date.  We  have 
all  heard  the  debates  in  this  House  about 
similar  amendments,  of  varying  dead- 
lines; we  have  read  the  polls,  talked  to 
the  people  of  our  districts;  we  have  seen 
the  demonstrations,  watched  social  pro- 
grams disappear  for  lack  of  fimds — aU 
of  this  for  a  futUe  goal  of  bringing 
democracy  to  a  nation  whose  leaders 
now  appear  not  to  want  it.  Why  do  we  not 
act? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment not  to  withdraw  America  into  an 
Isolated  shell,  not  to  leave  the  South 
Vietnamese  unprotected  against  the 
savagery  of  their  northern  brothers.  II 
those  who  have  a  stake  In  the  future  of 
South  Vietnam  are  willing  to  fight  for  it, 
I  am  willing  to  offer  them  the  necessary 
arms  to  do  battle. 

But  I  am  imwllllng  to  continue  to  let 
America  be  her  brother's  killer:  I  am  un- 
willing to  let  her  sons  be  swallowed  up 


in  the  name  of  international  one  upman- 
ship. . 
We  have  poured  so  much  in  lives  and 
dollars  and  prestige  into  Vietnam.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  say:  "This  is 
enough.  We  have  done  more  than 
enough,  and  now  we  are  done  with  it." 

My  amendment  would  give  the  ad- 
ministration 4  months  to  fold  up  our 
tents,  bury  our  dead,  collect  our  prisoners 
of  war,  console  the  mEilmed  and  wounded, 
and  return  to  our  home  shores  for  some 
sober  reflection.  It  wUl  take  years,  per- 
haps generations,  before  the  stench  of 
Vietnam  leaves  our  nostrils.  Let  us  begin 
to  cleanse  ourselves  now  by  passage  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  m 
the  day  permission  was  granted  for  all 
Members  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, so  everyone  has  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  connection  with  the  amendment 
which  is  now  pending. 

This  is  an  end-the-war  amendment. 
We  have  voted  on  this  subject  many. 
many  times.  It  was  not  too  long  ago.  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  that  we  voted  a 
similar  amendment  down.  We  acted 
again  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  brought  before  the  House 
in  the  conference  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1973  Defense  Authorized  bill."  In- 
sofar as  I  know,  not  one  voice  was  raised 
in  the  House  in  opposition  to  the  fact 
that  an  end-the-war  amendment  which 
had  been  added  in  the  other  body  was 
deleted  in  the  conference.  It  seems  to 
me  everybody's  position  Is  well  known.  It 
would  be  most  ill-advised  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  Everyone's  is  on  record  on 
this  matter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  merely  want  to  emphasize  and 
reemphasize  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said.  This  has  been  debated  again 
and  again.  It  has  been  debated  smd  it  has 
been  over-debated  and  it  has  been  un- 
derdebated  and  it  has  been  redebated 
and  it  has  been  outdebated  and  it  has 
been  indebated  and  it  has  been  rebated— 
and  here  we  are  back  again  where  we 

As  of  yesterday  we  voted  on  the  amend- 
ment. Not  a  single  voice  was  raised  to 
adopt  it  in  the  conference  report  dur- 
ing the  general  debate. 
.  So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  sub- 
scribe to  what  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
fvom  Texas,  has  said.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  I 
would  urge  that  we  expeditiously  settle 
this  matter.  Oh.  I  know  it  would  not  be 
settled  once  and  for  sdl,  but  at  least  I 
urge  we  dispose  of  it  for  today. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  which 


would  end  U.S.  military  operations  in 
Indochina  within  4  months  of  enactment 
of  this  biU.  ,  ^ 

Mr  Chairman,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  Congress  to  take  the  initiative  in 
ending  this  war.  Despite  the  stated  in- 
tention of  the  present  administration  to 
"wind  down"  the  war.  casualties  continue 
to  mount  and  the  air  war  has  been  in- 
tensified to  an  unprecedented  level.  If 
we  do  not  act  to  stop  the  war  today  we 
will  almost  assuredly  be  here  again  next 
year  debaUng  the  same  old  arguments — 
only  next  year  even  more  men.  women, 
and  children  will  have  died,  more  of  our 
men  will  be  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action,  and  more  of  our  financial  re- 
sources will  have  been  squandered  on  a 
war  which  cannot  be  j  ustifled. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  ending  this 
war  by  continuing  our  present  poUcies? 
According  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1972.  intelligence  reports  by  the 
CIA  and  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  in- 
dicate that  the  bombing  wihch  the  Presi- 
dent began  last  April  has  not  been  ab.e 
to  slow  the  fiow  of  men  and  material  to 
South  Vietnam  from  the  north.  Accord- 
ing to  the  article,  the  North  Vietnamese 
can  sustain  their  present  rate  of  fighting 
for  the  next  2  years.  The  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  was  a  failure  under  the 
last  administration  and  it  is  a  failure 
now.  Have  not  we  yet  grown  skeptical  of 
the  absurdly  optimistic  predictions  of  of- 
ficials who  continue  to  see  an  end  tc 
this  war  "just  around  the  comer?    On 
May  9  of  this  year.  Presidential  Adviser 
Henry  Kissinger  said  in  a  news  confer- 
ence that  we  would  be  able  to  see  the 
effects  of  the  President's  renewed  bomb- 
ing   within    a    few    weeks.    Weeks    and 
months  have  gone  by.  What  does  Mr. 
Kissinger  say  now? 

Despite  the  contention  that  our  roie 
in  this  war  is  coming  to  an  end.  the 
facts  indicate  that  we  are  still  overly 
involved  in  this  confUct.  Since  January 
of  1969  91  U.S.  servicemen  have  become 
prisoners  of  war  and  467  have  been  clas- 
sified as  missing  in  action.  Almost  15,000 
US.  soldiers  have  been  killed  in  action 
since  this  present  administration  took 
office.  And  this  has  happened  despite 
the  administration's  stated  Intention  of 
bringing  this  war  to  an  end  UB.  8™^° 
troops  for  the  most  part  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Southeast  Asia.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  air  war  has  been  intensi- 
fied—a  course  of  action  which  will  almost 
certainly  not  lead  to  peace.  The  futility 
of  our  present  bombing  poUcy  is  obvious 
if  it  Is  intended  to  bomb  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  the  conference  table. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  year  we  will 
spend  about  >5.8  billion  on  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  In  this  bill  alone  there 
is  $2  5  billion  for  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  resources  of  our 
Nation  are  not  inexhaustible,  yet  we 
continue  to  feeglect  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lems for  which  this  money  could  better 
be  spent.  The  war  continues  to  drain  our 
wealth  and  deplete  our  energy.  It  is  up 
to  Congress  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end 
and  we  have  that  opportunity  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  congressional  action  at 
this  point  will  not  damage  our  nego- 
tiating posiUon.  The  North  Vietnamese 
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already  know  It  Is  already  our  Intention 
to  end  our  role  In  this  war,  setting  a  firm 
date  for  our  withdrawal  cannot  make 
much  difference,  for  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  are  not  likely  to  substantially 
change  their  negotiating  position.  The 
fact  is  that  our  interests  are  not  threat- 
ened by  what  happens  in  Vietnam  and 
the  cost  of  this  war,  both  in  human  and 
financial  terms,  has  been  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  could  ever  have  been  gained. 
If  our  actions  cannot  be  Justified  In 
terms  of  oixr  security,  they  most  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  rationalized  as  protect- 
ing freedom  or  self-determination.  The 
Saigon  regime  continues  to  imprison  Its 
legitimate  political  opponents  and  seems 
to  be  Infected  with  corruption  at  the 
highest  level.  Democracy  was  certainly 
not  enhanced  last  week  by  the  report 
that  the  South  Vletnsunese  Oovemment 
has  abolished  all  popular  elections  in  the 
country's  10.775  hamlets.  Now  nearly  all 
of  the  country's  administrative  officials 
from  the  province  chiefs  down  to  the 
hamlet  level  will  be  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  It  is  ironic,  to  say  the  least, 
that  we  should  seek  to  prop  up  this 
regime  in  the  name  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  both  the 
right  and  obligation  to  legislate  this  war 
to  a  close.  We  have  failed  to  exercise  this 
responsibility.  We  now  have  a  public 
mandate  to  end  a  war  that  has  never 
been  adeqiiately  justified  in  terms  of  our 
seciirlty  and  a  war  which  has  brought 
incredible  misery  to  millions  of  people. 
We  must  take  action  now. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  House.  I  presume  an  amendment 
is  something  we  should  debate.  I  have 
risen  in  support  of  this  amendment  sjid 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo).  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, for  his  excellent  presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  confronted  here 
today  with  a  cold,  hard  fact.  We  are 
confronted  here  with  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation which  makes  significant  pro- 
vision for  continuing  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget  for  the 
war  In  Vietnam  is  based  upon  an  increase 
requested  by  the  White  House  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  bombing  we  have 
been  conducting  in  Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  Members  have  been  very 
cynical  about  debating  this  amendment, 
saying  that  we  should  please  revise  and 
extend  our  remarks  In  the  Rxcord.  I 
sympathize  with  that.  The  hour  is  late. 
It  Is  5:30.  But  the  hour  is  much  later  for 
this  country  when  we  see  that  in  1972 
we  are  being  asked  to  appropriate  funds 
for  a  war  that  the  President  ts  telling 
the  American  people  he  has  stopped  and 
has  wound  down.  There  is  something 
very  hypocritical  and  very  wrong  and 
very  vicious  we  are  doing  to  the  Amer- 
Icsin  people  if  we  pass  a  defense  bill 
without  this  amendment,  because  we  are 
participating  in  a  giant  fraud  on  the 
American  people  and  a  great  travesty 
in  world  history. 

This  war  Is  going  on  and  this  war  Is 
not  being  wound  down.  The  bombing  in 
Indochina  Is  greater  today  than  ever  in 
the  history  of  this  war.  and  we  owe  it  to 


the  people  of  this  coimtry  suid  the  people 
of  Indochina  and  the  people  of  the  world 
to  say  to  the  President  of  this  country, 
whomever  he  may  be — now  sind  after 
November— that  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  body,  refiectlng  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  that  this  war  should 
be  ended  within  4  months  of  enactment 
of  tills  bill  and  that  any  moneys  herein 
contained  are  subject  to  that  war  being 
ended  within  4  montlis.  Otherwise  not 
one  Member  of  this  House,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  the  right,  whether  or  not  he  re- 
vises and  extends  his  remarks,  to  vote 
for  this  defense  bill. 

How  in  the  conscience  of  the  Members 
of  this  House,  as  you  are  all  nmning  for 
re-election  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— the  people  of  this  country  who  have 
begged  and  pleaded  to  end  this  war — 
can  we  pass  the  biggest  defense  bill  In 
history  without  saying  that  this  war  must 
be  ended  within  4  months  after  enact- 
ment, and  that  no  money  in  this  bill  can 
or  should  in  any  way  be  used  to  continue 
the  killing  of  the  people  of  Indochina 
and  the  killing  of  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  in  this  country? 

I  ask  you  aU  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  for  having  the  courage 
to  state  once  more  the  case  for  the  end- 
of-the-war  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  our  words  are  going  to  change 
any  of  the  actions  of  any  Members  of  this 
House.  This  has  been  debated,  as  the 
Chairman  has  said,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  the  principal 
issue  facing  this  country  at  this  time. 

The  people  of  this  country  bought  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  They  were  fraudulently  led 
to  believe  in  1968  that  the  Pre^dent  had 
a  secret  plan  to  end  the  war.  As  we  all 
know,  it  is  still  secret.  They  are  now 
being  given  the  false  Impression  that  the 
escalation  and  bombing  and  mining  Is 
going  to  end  the  war,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  If  we  go  ahead  and  buy  that, 
they  will  again  have  been  misled,  and  I 
think  it  is  right  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  and  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill  have  so  stated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Yates,  and  by 
unanimoiis  consent,  Mrs.  Abzttg  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

^dr.  .YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  remark  of  the  gentle- 
woman on  the  war  being  woimd  down, 
I  am  sxire  she  saw  in  the  papers  yester- 
day and  today  the  statement  by  our  Air 
Force  general  to  the  effect  that  even 
with  the  bombing  it  was  likely  the  war 
would  go  on  for  another  2  or  3  years. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I 
vowed  that  I  would  not  vote  for  smy  mil- 


itary funds  so  long  as  thlf  Nation  was 
Involved  in  making  war  in  Indochina. 
Although  there  are  supposedly  no  more 
of  our  ground  combat  troops  in  Vietnam, 
we  are  still  wreaking  death  and  destruc- 
tion upon  the  North  and  the  South  from 
the  air  and  sea.  A  Vietnamese  man,  wom- 
an, or  child  is  just  as  dead,  or  just  as 
-maimed,  whether  the  deed  Is  done  by 
bullets  fired  by  a  foot  soldier  or  by  na- 
palm dropped  from  a  plane.  Those  who 
say  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  kept  his  promise 
somehow  msmage  to  overlook  this  sim- 
ple and  tragic  tact. 

Yesterday's  newspapers  did  indeed  re- 
port a  new  administration  study  that  in- 
dicates that  evoi  with  the  present  high 
level  of  U.S.  bombing  activity.  North 
Vietnam  can  hold  out  for  2  more  years. 
They  are  no  longer  even  claiming  that 
they  can  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
timnel,  but  admit  that  it  is  a  good  2 
years  away.  Is  Mr.  Nixon — If  he  Is  re- 
turned to  office — planning  to  continue 
or  perhaps  even  increase  the  terrible 
bombing  of  Vietnam?  Maybe  he  is,  and 
that  is  even  more  reason  to  vote  down 
this  bill. 

Our  continuing  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china, then,  is  sufficient  to  compel  me  to 
vote  against  this  bill.  Were  Vietnam  no 
longer  an  issue,  I  would  still  have  to  vote 
"nay"  on  the  groimd  that  our  defense 
budget  is  much  too  large  and  contains 
much  money  that  should  be  in  various 
domestic  and  social  programs.  This  bill 
would  appropriate  the  sum  of  just  over 
$75  billion,  most  of  it  destined  for  the 
purchase,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
weapons  designed  to  kUl  human  beings 
and  to  destroy  whatever  in  this  world 
they  have  created.  In  a  year  when  our 
supposed  "winding  down"  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  should  be  reflected  in  the  de- 
f«ise  appropriation,  this  bill  provides 
$1.4  billion  more  than  last  year's. 

Just  1  month  ago.  President  Nixon 
vetoed  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  for  1973,  a  measure  which  provided 
for  critical  domestic  programs  such  as 
education,  health,  and  social  services  an 
amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  what  Is 
contained  in  the  bill  before  us.  The  Pres- 
ident vetoed  that  bill  because  it  exceeded 
his  budget  request  by  just  under  $2  bil- 
lion and  was  therefore  "a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  that  kind  of  reckless  Federal 
spending  that  just  cannot  be  done  with- 
out more  taxes  or  more  inflation." 

The  question  here,  as  with  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill,  Is  not  one  of  spending  per  se 
but  one  of  priorities.  The  proof  that  Mr. 
Nixon  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do  Is 
foimd  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  cut 
military  spending  by  that  $1.8  billion  in 
order  to  balance  off  the  addlticHial 
amount  appropriated  for  Labor  and 
HEW.  The  President  and  most  of  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  opposed  the 
Labor-HEW  conference  report.  I  assure 
you  that  they  will  flip-flop  completely 
when  it  comes  to  this  one.  The  fact  Is, 
to  put  it  as  plainly  and  as  directly  as 
possible,  that  they  beUeve  that  the  Wall- 
eye n  gUde  bomb,  the  Shrike  missUe, 
and  some  new  A-6  fighter  planes  are 
more  important  than  health  services 
planning  and  develc«)ment,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  and  social  services  lor 
the  disswivantaged. 

We  are  today  so  warped  and  backward 
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that  we  argue  In  favor  of  Increased  pro- 
duction of  weapons  because  it  will  create 
lobs  when  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  create  as  many  jobs  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing,  or  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  child  care  facil- 
ities, or  the  building  of  new  and  better 
mass  transit  systems. 

This  $75  billion  Is  being  voted,  we  are 
told  so  that  our  national  security  can 
be  assured.  I  say  that  what  is  endanger- 
ing our  national  security  Is  not  a  lack  of 
weapons,  but  a  lack  of  jobs,  a  lack  of 
decent  housing,  a  lack  of  sufficient  food, 
a  lack  of  good  health  care,  and  a  lack 
of  proper  educational  facilities.  That  Is 
what  is  jeopardizing  this  Nation,  and 
that  Is  where  we  really  should  be  spend- 
ing most  of  this  $75  billion. 
I  cannot  support  this  bill,  and  I  urge 

its  defeat.  

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of    the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
true  as  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  said,  this  matter  has 
been  dealt  with  in  this  precise  language 
several  times  before  in  this  Congress,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  Congress  will  catch  up  with  the 
American  people.  An  act  to  bring  down 
the  curtain  on  this  ghastly,  wasteful,  and 
futile  war.   A  war   that  has  produced 
nothing    but    bloodshed    and    tragedy 
abroad,    alienation    and    bitterness    at 
home,  and  which  has  confounded  and 
disillusioned    our    friends    aroimd    the 
world. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
AsDABBO.  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York.  The  amendment  calls 
for  an  end  to  all  American  military 
activities  in  Indochina  within  4  months, 
explicitly  prohibiting  the  use  of  any 
money  raised  in  this  bill  for  any  mission 
In  that  tormented  land  save  withdrawal, 
•nie  provisions  of  the  amendment,  of 
course,  are  contingent  upon  the  releases 
of  all  American  POWs  and  an  account- 
ing for  all  American  MIA's  within  the 
same  4-month  period. 

For  some  of  us — ^Indeed,  for  most  of 
us— the  debate  over  this  amendment  is  a 
wearing  process:  year  after  year,  month 
after  month,  we  have  skirmished  in  this 
Chamber  over  what  are  now  routinely 
termed  "end  the  war  amendments."  Still, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  horror  In  Southeast 
Asia  wholly  warrants  this  renewed  effort 
today.  Pursuing  a  cause  long  since  proved 
futile,  Americars  are  stffl  shedding  their 
blood  on  Vietnam's  battlefields  and  fall- 
ing captive  to  our  adversaries  there.  The 
wholesale  destruction  of  Vietnam  itself 
continues  imslackened,  terrorizing  its 
people  and  pummeltng  its  terrain  beyond 
recognition. 

I  wlD  be  brief  today,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  the  point. 

All  the  statistics  have  already  been 
marshaled,  all  the  arguments  drawn,  aU 
the  protests  uttered. 


We  know  that  military  escalation- 
each  new  step,  the  Pentagon  had  as- 
sured us,  would  beat  North  Vietnam  into 
humble  capitulation— has  merely  steeled 
the  enemy's  resolve  to  fight  on.  We  know 
that  the  Paris  peace  talks,  little  more 
than  a  show  of  mummery  and  mockery 
ever  since  they  opened,  have  yielded  vir- 
tually nothing  hi  the  way  of  a  political 
settlement.  We  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration, loftily  aloof  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people  at  large,  con- 
tinues to  press  for  something  akin  to 
"victory"— a  goal  as  illusory  now  as  it 
was  a  decade  ago. 

Our  young  men  are  still  dying,  mean- 
while, and  our  resources  are  still  being 
scattered  to  the  wind. 

I  say  it  Is  long  past  the  time  to  get 
out — time  to  end  the  bloodshed. 

Long  shunned  by  the  executive  branch 
the  Congress  must  reassert  its  legitimate 
constitutional  role  in  shaping  this  coim- 
try's  war  policies. 

I  urge — just  as  strongly  as  I  can— the 
adoption  of  this  sonendment. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support    of    the    Addabbo    amendment 
which  would  cut  off  further  funding  for 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  4  months  after 
enactment  of  the  bill,  conditioned  on  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  an 
accounting  of  all  men  missing  in  action. 
The  words  have  all  been  spoken  before. 
The   horror,   the   futility,   and   the   in- 
humanity of  continuing  to  destroy  lives 
and  property  halfway  across  the  world  in 
order  to  prop  up  a  corrupt  undemocratic 
regime— it  has  all  been  laid  before  this 
House  time  and  time  again. 

The  White  House  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  continue  to  wage  war  vigor- 
ously in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  most  re- 
cent intelligence  estimates  admit  that  no 
end  is  in  sight  for  at  least  2  years  more. 
But  the  war  cannot  continue  without 
congressional  complicity.  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  funds  to  buy  the  planes 
and  the  bombs  and  pay  the  pilots.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  vote  those  fimds.  The 
buck  stops  here.  I  urge  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  be  adopted.  We  must  end 
the  war  now. 


Dell  urns 

Denbolm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Doncbue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Emiskl 

I>wyer 

Edwards,  Calit. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

PasceU 

Praaer 

Prenzel 

OaydoB 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Oonzalez 

Qraaao 

Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Oreen,  P». 

GrlfflUia 

Qude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler 

Heinz 

HelstoaU 

Hicks, 

Hicks.  Wash 

Howard 

Hungatc 

Jacob* 


Kartb 

Kasteameler 

Kazen 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyroe 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

UcDade 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
MlUer,  Ohio 
MUU.  Ark. 

MlnlBh 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moas 

Murphy,  ni. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 

CHara 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Bangel 
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Held 

Reuaa 

Rlegle 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roaenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sarbanea 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 
StokM 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompaon,  VJ. 
Tleman 
UdaU 
nilman 
Van  DeerUn 
VanU 
Whalen 
White 
WldnaU 
Wolff 
Tates 


mxm  von  wtth  nkWKB 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand teUers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  (Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Addabbo,  Minshall.  Yatis.  and 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  160,  noes 
208,  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  366] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

ATES— 160 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addablx) 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadlUo 


Barrett 

Beglch 

Bergl&nd 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Carey,  W.T. 


Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

CurUn 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Danlelson 


Abbltt 

Anderson.  lU. 
Andrewa,  Al*. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
A^lnaU 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BetU 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Br(x>ks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleaon.  Tex. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CbAmberUln 
ChappeU 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
CoUlna.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Oa. 
DevU,  S  C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
dels  Garza 
DeUenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlcklnaon 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
duPont 
BdvardB,  Al*. 
Erlenbom 


E^sbleman 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuyien 

Frey 

Fuqua 

OarmatB 

Oettys 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 

Griflln 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubaer 

Hagan 

Haley 

H&U 

Hanley 

Hf  «*"  Idaho 

Haraba 

Hastings 

Hays 

H«b«rt 

Henderson 

muis 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Bull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

jarman 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jonee,  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Lu]an 

McClory 

McCoUlster 


Mcculloch 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McPaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Mabon 
MaUllard 
Mallary 


Msjtln 

Mathtas.  Calif. 

M»tbla,0*. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mms.Md. 

Mimahall 


Monagas 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

CKonskl 

Passman 

Patman 

PeUy 

Peyser 

Pike 

Plmle 

Powell 

iMce.  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

SchneebeU 

Soott 

SebelluB 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Skublts 

Smith.  Calif. 

Spenoe 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 

Stelger.  Art*. 
Stelgw.  WU. 
Stephens 
8tr«tton 
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Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Taylor 

Teague.  CalU. 
TtoompaoD.  Oa 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Veysey 
Waggonner 

Abernethy 

Baker 

Baring 

Bell 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Brotzman 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Caffery 

Carney 

Clancy 

Clark 

Delaney 

Dowdy 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Ford. 

William  D 
Forsvthe 
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Wampler 

Ware 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Ch&rles  H 
Winn 


Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 64 

Fulton  Bees 

Gallflanakls  Roblson.  N.Y. 

Gallagher  Roncallo 

Hammer-  Rooney.  N.Y. 

EChmldt  Bouaselot 

Hansen.  Wash.  Runnels 


Hawkins  Ryan 

Kuykendall  Scherle 

Link  Schmltz 

Long.  La.  Shoup 

McClure  Springer 

McMillan  Talcott 

Meeds  Teague.  Tex. 

Mlkva  Terry 

MUler.  Calif.  Vander  Jagt 

Mollohan  Vlgorlto 

Murphy.  N.Y.  Waldle 

Nichols  Williams 

O'Neill  WUscn.  Bob 

Pettis  Yatron 

Poage  Zwach 
Puclnskl 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     GOLDWATXR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooldwates:  On 
page  52.  after  line  8.  Inserted  the  following: 

"Sec  745.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  title  IV  or  V  of  the  Act  shall 
be  made  available  In  regard  to  contracts 
awarded  or  negotiated  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
first  find  that  all  persons  employed  under 
such  contract  or  subcontract  thereunder,  are 
covered  by  a  vested  retirement  pension  pro- 
gram approved  under  such  standards  as  the 
Secretan.-  of  Defense  shall  prescribe." 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER)  that  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  in  that  it  requires  ad- 
ditional duties  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if 
he  would  reserve  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  said  that  the  amend- 
ment itself  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  proclaim  additional  standards. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  reserve  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  reserve  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  reserves  his  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gold  water). 

Mr.  <}OLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill,  which  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Instire 
that  all  employees  working  on  a  defense 
contract  are  covered  by  a  vested  retire- 
ment pension  program. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary the  discretion  to  issue  standards 
for  these  retirement  plans.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  all  pension  plans  should  be 
vested  within  5  years,  and  that  an 
employee  should  be  able  to  transfer  his 
pension  between  contractors. 


To  illustrate  the  necessity  for  this 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  introduce  my 
colleagues  to  a  "composite  defense  work- 
er" from  my  27th  Congressional  District 
in  California;  he  does  not  actually  exist, 
but  represents  a  cross-section  of  many 
defense  workers  in  my  district.  He  is  54 
years  old;  married,  and  the  father  of 
three  children,  two  of  whom  are  still  at 
home.  He  has  held  seven  jobs  in  the  de- 
fense field  in  the  last  16  years.  He  is  a 
skilled  technician,  with  an  excellent  work 
record:  he  was  laid  off  from  six  jobs  due 
to  defense  cutbacks,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  Now  his  present  job  Is  in  Jeop- 
ardy. He  ha£  looked  for  more  permanent 
employment  for  almost  a  year,  but  no 
one  will  hire  him. 

He  is  not  old  enough  for  socisd  secu- 
rity, and  since  he  did  not  work  at  any 
one  defense  contractor's  for  more  than  a 
few  years,  he  has  no  pension  plan  to  help 
him.  Six  months  ago,  his  wife  took  a  job 
as  saleswoman  to  supplement  the  fam- 
ily income.  Then  too,  there  is  no  one 
home  when  his  two  young  daughters  ar- 
rive home  from  school. 

This  may  sound  like  a  likely  plot  for  a 
soap  opera,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  re- 
ceive mail  every  day  that  reflects  this 
problem. 

With  an  adequate,  equitable  pension 
plan,  these  loyal  Americaiis  would  not 
have  their  lives  shattered  during  what 
should  be  the  very  best  time  of  life  for 
them.  A  pension  plan  is  not  a  cure-all  for 
financial  ills,  but  it  certainly  would  be  a 
healthy  step  in  the  right  direction.  Some 
will  contend  that  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  solution— I  agree  and  add  it  is  also 
a  beginning.  The  Federal  Government 
can  prescribe  how  and  under  what  con- 
ditions Federal  moneys  can  be  spent. 
And  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  take  a  leader- 
ship role  in  correcting  a  great  injustice 
and  its  work  may  very  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  greater  effort  In  protecting  the 
pension  expectation  of  many  workers  in 
this  country. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amendment, 
which  would  give  our  defense  workers 
some  measure  of  security  that  is  right- 
fully due  them,  and  personal  dignity  as 


well. 


POINT    or    OBDES 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yat»s)  insist  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist. 
I  think  this  matter  should  go  to  the  legis- 
lative committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Goldwater>  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  language  of  the  amendment. 
The  language  does  place  additional 
duties  on  the  Secretary  and,  therefore, 
holds  that  the  amendment  is  legislation 
and  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  sunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  On 
page  52,  after  line  8.  insert: 

"S*c.  745.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shaU   be   vised  to   fumlah 


Oovemment-purchased  or  -iMsed  Ilmouslnea 
or  luxury  sedans  or  clvUlaxi  chauSeurs  for 
any  employee  of  the  United  States  other 
than  those  defined  In  5  UjB.C.  (312." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
described  in  the  citation  just  mentioned 
are  Cabinet  members.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  point  out  when  I  offered 
this  amendment  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the 
appropriation  bill  which  included  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President,  the 
amendment  clearly  excluded  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

Nonetheless,  when  the  teller  vote  was 
taken,  I  am  sure  with  good  intentions 
various  Members  who  arrived  on  the 
floor  were  told  that  this  amendment 
I  had  offered  was  to  take  the  limousines 
away  from  the  President.  That,  the  rec- 
ord will  show,  was  untrue. 

I  say  that  merely  to  point  out  in  the 
case  of  this  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
luxury  sedans  and  the  limousines  from 
this  appropriation,  it  does  not  cover 
military  personnel  who  may  drive  of- 
ficers in  other  than  luxury  sedans  or  in 
other  than  limousines. 

I  would  like  that  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing his  remarks  regarding  the  KP  con- 
troversy of  1972.  suggested  that  the  time 
might  come  when  golf  carts  would  be 
supplied  to  privates  to  ride  between  the 
barracks  and  the  mess  hall.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  to  use  luxury  sedans  and 
to  use  limousines  for  anyone  other  than 
Cabinet  members  or  for  the  President 
to  the  extent  that  he  might  require  such 
automobiles  in  his  own  judgment — or  the 
Vice  President  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House — make.s  excessive  demands  upon 
the  hard-pressed  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  regard  this 
as  a  very  serious  subject  beyond  merely 
the  dollars  involved — the  millions  of  dol- 
lars involved — across  the  whole  of  the 
Federal  E^stabllshment,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  a  cartoon  that  was  sent  to  me 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  order.  This 
is  a  joke  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  at- 
tention when  I  tell  a  joke. 

The  cartoon  showed  a  big  shining 
limousine  going  by  with  a  big  sign  on  it, 
and  the  sign  read.  "Not  In  politics— just 
rich." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jacobs),  there 
were — ayes  40.  noes  90. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    ME.  EIEOIE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Riecle:  On 
page  52.  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  745.  Money  approprUted  In  this  Act 
shall  be  avaUable  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 


,t  in  total  aegreeate  net  expenditures  of  we  just  are  not  able  to  make  the  kinds 
r'ienc^ef  p'^^ufed  for  ^"^^^^-^  of  specific  cuts  that  I  ^tWnkperhaPst^e 
amety-flve__percent    of   the    ^^^«f«'««-^ 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

Sr"«enclVs""p^vured    for    herein    beyond     of  specific  cuts  that  I  tmnK  pernapj.  .^-  ^'^Sf^reaaon    I    asked    the    genUeman 

^t7-flve  percent  of  the  total  aggregate     majority  of  US  would  like  to  make  U  we  Michigan  to  yield  was  that  the 

^expenditures  '^^^^^'t*^^°l .^.T^     ^^re  in  better  possession  of  the  fa«to  ^^^jg^'^ni  Michigan  predicated  his 

Sudget  for  1973  as  adjusted  by  budget  amend-     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^  to  do  so,  but  when  we  are  l^^fi^J'^  ^hat  he  said  was  the  Bow 

ment."  dealing  N^-ith  $79  billion  In  an  appropria-     amenameui.    _  ^ ^   ^^^  ^^^^^ 

tion  bUl  it  is  virtually  impossible  with 

the  way  we  do  business  in  the  Congress 

tndftv 
So,  in  the  bUl  before  us  which  comes 


Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  indebted  to  the  gentlemui 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Bow)  for  this  amend- 
ment because  historically,  as  most  peo- 


amendmeni  an  wnai  i«  ~""  ".'T  "^JT"  n 
amendment.  I  want  to  set  the  record 
clear  that  the  gentleinan  f fo^  OWo  (M^_ 
Bow) .  who  is  inadvertently  off  the  floor 
now    but  I  think  that  the  record  wiU 


mJnt.  because  historically.  ^  most  peo-         so.  in  the  bUl  before  "«  wWch  ^"^f^     show    that   he   never   offered   such   tm 
Sehere  know,  this  amendment  has  been     from  the  Appropriations  Committee,  it  ^^g^t  on  a  defense  appropriation 

?!.-til L  tv,»  Rnw  ext^enditure  Umitation     nUns    to    reduce   the    expenditures   by     ^« 


tao^  as  the  BOW  expenditure  Umitation  plans    to    reduce   the    expenditures   by 

Siendment  This  amendment  has  a  very  about  $2  billion  in  terms  of  dollar  impact 

soecial  quality  to  it  in  that  it  applies  <^  this  fiscal  year. 

Hirwtlv  to  the  actual  spending  contem-  This  amendment  which  I  am  onering 

SaSd  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  ^-ould  incorporate  that  $2  billion  reduc- 

Sds  flscal  year  and  as  such  in  a  signifl-  tion  and  add  to  it  another  $2  biUion 


cant  way  goes  beyond  the  amount  or 
money  contained  in  the  appropriation 
bill  which  is  before  the  committee  today. 
The  Members  will  be  interested  to 
toiow  for  example,  that  nearly  $20  bil- 
Uon  of  new  obllgational  authority  in  this 
appropriation  bill  that  is  before  us  repre- 
sents funds  which  will  not  be  spent  this 
year  and  in  fact  will  be  spent  m  some 
future  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  what  I  am  concerned 
about  and  what  this  specific  amend- 
ment goes  to  is  the  actual  amount  of  the 
dollars  spent  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  this  fiscal  year.  The  revised 
budget  estimate  at  this  time  is  approxi- 
mately $79.5   billion   of  spending  that 


reduction.  In  other  words  we  would  be 
saving  actually  $4  billion  in  this  fiscal 

Take  the  fiscal  situation.  Last  year  the 
budget  deficit  was  $29  bUlion.  The  best 
estimate  for  this  year  is  something  Uke 
$40  billion.  If  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
saving  any  money  in  terms  of  the  actual 
budget  deficit,  we  have  to  turn  to  an 
amendment  of  this  kind.  I  would  say 
from  my  experience  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress in  private  industry  that  there  is 
not  an  organization  in  America  that 
cannot  absorb  a  5-percent  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  refer  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  page  52  of 
the  report,  you  wUl  find  that  if  we  ap- 


\Ir  MAHON.  I  can  confirm  what  the 

^SS^'^^li.  Mr.  Chs^an.  if  ^ 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  "^^^"^.^^ 
Uie  gentleman.  In  fact  Mr.  Bow,  to  my 
knowledge,      never      did      offer      that 

amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Riegle)  . 
■nixxa  VOTE  wtth  cliuks 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 

tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.     RiiGLE,     Jonas,     Sikes,     and 

ROUSH.  V-      ^    11 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 


Ztelv  $79  5  bilUon  of  spending  that  thc"report  J^u  wUl  find  that  if  we  ap-  The  Committee  divided,  ^na  ^^^e  ^^«« 
Si  Scur  withS  the  fiscSl  year  1973.  prove  ^2  appropriation  today  wiUiout  reported  that  there  were-a5es  98.*noes 
Sh  ^me  sTo  bUlion  of  that  represent-     f^?.  Amendment,  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal     256.  not  votmg  78.  as  foUov^s . 


with  some  $50  billion  of  that  represent 
ing  new  money  in  this  appropriation  biU 
and  the  remaining  $29  bUlion  or  so  be- 
ing carryover  fimds  from  previous  years 
appropriations.  This  amendment  would 
require  the  Department  of  Defense  to  re- 
strict its  actual  spending  this  year  to 
95  percent  of  the  $79.5  billion  that  it 
anticipates  spending  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
which  means  it  would  have  to  absorb 
across  the  board  in  a  way  of  its  own 
choosing  that  kind  of  expenditure  re- 
duction. 5  percent,  but  it  would  create  a 
substantial  dollar  saving,  a  dollar  sav- 
ing in  an  amount  of  some  $4  billion 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
monev  will  that  make  available  to  the 
Defense  Department?  What  is  95  per- 
cent of  the  $79  billion;  does  the  gentle- 
man have  that  figure? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do,  but  let  me  get  to 
It  later  in  my  presentation,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  signifi- 
cant dollar  sa\'ing  that  we  can  ask  the 


this  amendment,  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  the  Defense  Department  will  have 
$42  billion  unexpended.  Just  think  about 
that  It  is  going  up  by  almost  $8  billion 
this  year,  based  on  this  appropriation. 
That"  is  $42  billion  that  nobody  is  ready 

to  spend.  ^  ,  _. 

I  think  we  can  ask  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  absorb  a  5 -percent  reduc- 
tion at  this  Ume,  and  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  cut  that  is  going  to  wreak  havoc  on 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  ask  support 
for  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able, and  I  think  in  light  of  tiie  fiscal 
crisis  facing  our  country  it  is  the  least 

we  can  do.  

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  explained  the  amendnient  m 
a  very  clear  way.  Let  me  explain  the 
situation  further.  The  estimate  of  the 
President  is  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment  this   year   will   spend   $77.7   bU- 
lion  In  this  bill  we  have  cut  in  appro-     ^^^^^ 
priations.  not  spending,  $4.3  billion.  That     Deiiums 
Sill  result  in  a  cut  in  expenditur^,  as     oenhoim 
pointed    out    by    the    genUeman    from 
Michigan,  of  about  $2  billion  from  the 


256,  not  voting  78.  as  foUows: 

Roll  No.  367) 

(Recorded  TeUer  Vote] 

AYES — 98 


AbourezE 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Beglch 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 

Brademas 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Danlelson 

DeUenback 


Esch 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Gaydos 

Green.  Oreg 

Green,  Pa 

orifnthB 

Gross 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrlnrton 

Hathaway 


Mitchell 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Moss 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

PodeU 

Pryor.  Ark. 

R&llsback 

Reld 

Be  use 

Riegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 


Hechler.  W  Va.  Rooney.  Pa 


cant  dollar  sa\'ing  that  we  can  asK  ine  Michigan,  ol  aooui  ♦^  omiui 

Defense  Department  to  absorb  in  this  ^77.7  billion  budget  estimate, 
fiscal  year.  The  gentleman  proposes  to  cut  spen,a 

Since  1964,  including  planned  expendl  -  ....i. 


Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 


Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hun  gate 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McConnack 

McKlnney 

M&cdonald, 

Mass 

Madden 

Melcher 


Rosenlbal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Sar  banes 

Scbeuer 

Selberllng 

Skubltz 

Stokes 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlemaa 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 


Since  1964,  including  planned  expenai-     ^^ig  by  an  additional  $2  billion.  In  other 
tures  for  this  year,  we  will  have  spent     ^ords,  he  would  double  the  expenditure 
on  defense  in  this  country  almost  $700     reduction  made  in  the  bill.  The  cuts  made     ^^^^^^ 
billion.  Think  about  that.  Almost  $700     ^  ^^^  ^^  ^ave  been  pinpointed  and  ap-     Aiexan 
Wlllon.  Anyone  who  wants  to  suggest     p^.^  where  it  was  thought  they  could     A^oer 

best  be  applied.  This  amendment  would 
be  a  meat  ax  reduction  in  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
We  have  been  up  this  road  and  down 


Bdwards.  CaUf.  Mlnlsh 
Ellberg 


uiiliuu.     iiiujii^     auuui     mcv.     A....——-    -r 

Wlllon.  Anyone  who  wants  to  suggest 
we  have  been  stingy  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  look  at  that. 
The  facts  just  do  not  bear  that  out. 

Some  object  to  the  Bow  amendment 
because  they  say  it  does  not  cut  the  budg-  -  -    h^fore 

et  line  Item  by  line  item.  I  must  say  I     *^^  "^i^£°/^_,endment 
would  prefer  line  item  cuts,  but  as  a        I  oppose  the  amendment, 
practical  matter  we  do  not  get  that  job 
done.  The  Members  know  as  well  as  I 
do.  whether  it  is  in  the  subcommittee 
or  in  the  full  committee  or  on  this  floor, 


1  oppose   UlC  ouiCi»»*"»^"- 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 


Alexander 
Anderson.  Ul. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
AsplnaU 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcber 
Bennett 
Betts 


Mink 
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Boggs 
Bcland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Maaa. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa. 


Byron 
CabeU 
camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlaon 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Ter. 
Colmer 
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Conoyer 

Cont« 

Oott«r 

CougbUn 

CT*ne 

Curlin 

Duilel.  Va. 

DMaeU.HJ. 

DaTU.a*. 

DkTls,  S.O. 

DavU.  WU. 

d«UO*n» 

Dennla 

Dent 

Dwwliukl 

Devlne 

Dlckliiaon 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Downing 

DulaU 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

■(twarda,  Ala. 

Xrlenbom 

Eableman 

Brana.  Colo. 

Paac«U 

Flab 

Plaher 

Flood 

Flowara 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Frellnghuyaen 

Fuqua 

Oartnata 

Oettya 

Qlbbonj 

Ooldwater 

Oonzales 

Qoodllng 

Oraaas 

Gray 

OrUBn 

OroTer 

Oubaer 

Oude 
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Haley 

Hall 

Eammei- 

scbmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Haraba 
Harvey 
Haatlnga 
Haya 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Maaa. 
Hlcka,  Waab. 
HillU 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 
Jarman 
Johnaon.  OalU 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonaa 
Jonea,  N.C. 
Jonea,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
King 

Kuykendall 
.  Kyi 
Landgrebe 
Landruxn 
LatU 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Long.  Md. 
McOdllster 
McDade 
McDonald. 
Iflcb. 

McSwen 

UcFall 

UcKay 

McKevltt 


MaUllard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathis.  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy.  HI. 

Myera 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nix 


Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

8t  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterneld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 


Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton. 

James  V 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calll 
Thompson.  Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Ullman 


Veysey 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
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Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

p«pper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyaer 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

P»urcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Barlck 

Rhodes 

Roberta 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogera 

Roatenkowskl 

Rousaelot 


Abemethy 

Baker 

BeU 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

BUtnlk 

Brasco 

Brotzman 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Caffery 

Carney 

CeUer 

Clancy 

Clark 

Delaney 

Dowdy 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Erlns.  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Pord. 

William  D. 
Foraythe 
Prey 


Pulton 

Gallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Olalmo 

Hansen,  Waab. 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kluczynakl 

Lent 

Link 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nichols 

O'Hara 

G'NeUl 


Poage 

Puclnskl 

Rangel 

Bees 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Springer 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

White 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Yatron 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  U 
the  11th  regular  appropriation  bill  con- 
sidered so  far  by  this  body  for  fiscal  1973. 
While  it  is  imder  the  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  it  neverthe- 
less contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
red  ink. 

This  is  so  because  the  aggregate  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  1973  lor  the  Federal 
Government  exceed  revenue  forecasts  by 
$25  billion. 

The  budget  request  for  this  appropri- 
ation was  $79,594,184,000.  The  committee 
recommendation  was  $75,227,048,000. 
This  was  a  cut  of  5.5  percent  or  $4,367,- 
136.000. 

To  bring  the  appropriation  bill  in  line 
with  anticipated  revenue  for  fiscal  1973 
would  have  required  a  14-percent  cut 
below  the  budget  request,  or  a  cut  of 
$11,143,185,760.  Making  adjustment  for 
the  5.5-percent  cut  actually  made  by  the 
Appropriations  Ccanmittee.  the  red  ink 
still  in  the  bill  amounts  to  8.5  percent  or 
$6,776,049,760. 

Assuming  that  the  House  eventually 
approves  this  bill  without  amendment, 
the  House  will  have  approved  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  in  the  amount  of 
$163,134,223,714.  The  budget  request  for 
the  same  purposes  totaled  $166,994,584,- 
504. 

The  amounts  I  have  referred  to  are 
summarized  in  a  table  which  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point  un- 
der permission  which  will  be  granted 
when  the  ccMnmittee  rises. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Apprepriatiea  Ml 


Budget  request 


Balinctd  budiet. 
14  percsntcut 


Amount  appnivsd 
by  House 


"Red  ink"  approved 
by  Houu 


L^j^^ $433,627,004 

Stite.lujIlM'ComaiixiViud'ieiiryrraUtodiiif^^ f—  JStS  ?S'nnn 

HUO.Sp»ea,Sdeiies,Vtltt«Bj,iBdsp«KtoBti«enei«s. -f—  ^•iS-iS,'^ 

TtwMpoitrtlss  sad  ntotsd  siiiicie*. I-—  ''Sl'SaiSn 

DidrietofCeluinWa -t-—  ,  SS'Sn'SS 

Intsriertndrsittadiftaeiss. r---  ,7?57  iS'SK 

Lsbor,HEW,iadr*tidi|»nc»ei.. 1— -  ^sS'sm'MO 

Imauj,  hiital  %Ttic».  lad  t***<*i  |B»«n»nitirt s  Si  nS'  2S 

ftiblle  Works  sod  AtomieEneoyCosimiatoa.-... ,yJ2'T7?'*nn 

AfrieMltMW,  EB»«m«ni»Btsl  end  Caniuiaer  Protection 1Z.95Z.  w/,wu 

TM^                                                        L...  87.400.400,504 

"■'— [II"" ]][""[[" "I" "[[["[" ["""lll[ll]ll'iiyil""..[ I—  79,  594. 184. 000 

T^ I—  166.994,584.504 


1372. 919, 224 
4, 031, 670. 196 

17,  348. 939, 100 

7,  247, 041, 120 

295. 243. 160 

2, 167, 492. 400 

23,  501, 498.  210 
4, 357, 278. 580 
4, 720.  Sn.  880 

11,138,872.564 


J427, 
4,587, 

19. 718, 

8.  316, 

332, 

2,529, 

28,603, 
5,057, 
5,437, 

12,  897 


604,714 
104.350 
490,000 
950.000 
306,000 
558.200 
179,500 
145,  QDO 
727,000 
,010,900 


68,450,998.240 


87,907.175,714 
I  75,  227. 048,  000 


$54,685,540 
555.  434, 154 

2,369,550,900 

1,069,908.880 

37,  062. 140 

362,065.800 

5. 101, 681,  290 
699,  866, 420 
717, 137, 120 

1.758,138,336 

12,  725.  531, 280 
>  6, 776. 049, 760 


163, 134,  223,  714 


19,  501.  581, 040 


I  Rscammended  by  coromittaa. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  Americans  have  been 
nervous  about  being  caught  militarily 
unprepared.  Since  1946.  we  have  spent 
more  than  a  trillion  dollars  on  the  mili- 
tary, at  the  expense  of  many  neglected 
needs  at  home. 

Everyone  wants  America  to  be  strong. 
But  in  the  debate  over  national  priori- 
ties— that  is.  how  much  money  should 
be  spent  on  domestic  programs  versus 
the  military — the  point  has  not  always 
been  made  that  more  money  for  the  mili- 
tary does  not  necessarily  mean  more 
strength. 

Budget  fat  in  the  military,  like  budget 
fat  everywhere  else,  does  not  buy  added 
benefits;  it  buys  added  inefficiency.  An 
expensive  weapons  system  which  does  not 
work  does  not  help  our  boys  if  it  back- 
fires on  the  battlefield. 

Today  we  sire  discussing  the  largest 
peacetime   defense   budget  in  our  hls- 


>  If  committee  recommendation  approved. 


I 


tory.  I  know  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  worked  hard  on  this  bUl 
and  I  would  commend  them  for  their  ef- 
forts which  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  $5 
billion  from  the  administration's  budget 
request.  Nonetheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  are  looking  at  a  figure  of  nearly 
$74.6  billion,  up  $1.7  billion  from  last 
year. 

Tliere  are  many  aspects  of  this  bill 
which  I  support.  I  certainly  believe  in 
pay  raises  and  other  benefits  which  will 
help  us  move  in  the  dlrecticai  of  a  vol- 
untary army.  I  believe  in  funds  to  harden 
our  missile  silos.  Certainly  we  must  do 
more  to  help  our  retired  military  per- 
sonnel Just  as  we  must  do  more  to  help 
all  of  our  citizens  on  retirement  Income 
who  have  been  so  cruelly  harmed  by  In- 
fiation.  Inflation,  incidentally,  which  Is 
caused  in  no  small  part  by  spending  such 
as  that  found  in  this  budget. 

Despite  these  aspects,  I  feel  that  I 
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must  oppose  this  blU  unless  it  can  be 
cut  further.  It  is  up  to  Congress  and  the 
people  to  decide  the  priorities,  to  police 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  to  decide  how 
many  dollars  are  best  spent  on  the  mili- 
tary stance  and  how  many  on  making 
America  strong  from  within  by  building 
houses,  hospitals,  roads,  schools,  and  the 
health  of  the  populace. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  American 
tro(H>  levels  are  being  reduced  as  our 
Vietnam  involvement,  all  too  slowly, 
winds  down.  We  live  in  a.  time  when 
world  tensions  show  promise  of  being 
reduced  as  the  SALT  agreements  make 
a  step  in  holding  the  Une  on  the  splral- 
ing  military  arms  race.  Yet,  despite  tliis, 
the  military  budget  is  still  going  up.  As 
military  manpower  levels  drop  below  the 
3  million  mark,  we  still  have  as  many 
or  more  generals  and  admirals  as  we  had 
during  World  War  n  when  force  levels 
were  closer  to  12  million  men. 


We  simply  must  find  a  way  to  put  a 
handle  on  military  spending  or  South 
Dakota  and  all  our  other  States  will  not 
be  able  to  achieve  that  quality  of  life 
which  should  be  the  American  dream. 
Schools,  hospitals,  roads,  homes — all 
these  are  part  of  our  national  strength, 

too. 

Patriotism  lias  many  parts.  One  of 
them  is  to  be  willing  to  risk  political 
attack  by  questioning  "conventional  wis- 
dom." We  have  a  duty  to  keep  our  coun- 
try strong.  But  an  overblown,  wasteful 
Defense  budget  is  not  the  best  road  to 
strength. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  debate  we  heard  some  wise  and 
penetrating  commentary  on  this  year's 
authorization  and  appropriations  request 
for  expenditures  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  These  comments,  some  favor- 
able and  some  critical  of  Defense  pro- 
grams, have  focused  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of  particular  weapon  systems  as  well 
as  the  total  level  of  the  Defense  budget. 
I  would  Uke  to  expand  on  one  element 
of  that  dialog — specifically,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  development  process  of  the 
Air  Force's  F-15  air  superiority  fighter — 
and  to  urge  your  support  to  include  the 
full  amount  of  fimds  requested  to  con- 
tinue the  planned  development  of  the 
P-15.  I  will  limit  my  discussion  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  pertinent  aspects 
of  this  program  in  the  context  of  the 
total  Defense  budget  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year. 

First,  the  need  for  the  F-15  must  be 
rdated  to  our  national  commitments  and 
our  ability  to  maintain  adequate  forces 
to  support  those  commitments.  The 
United  States  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
collective  security.  In  conjunction  with 
its  allies  throughout  the  world.  Tactical 
air  forces  are  an  essential  element  of  the 
general-purpose  forces  which  the  United 
States  maintains  In  support  of  these  col- 
lective security  commitments. 

Attaining  and  maintaining  air  super- 
iority—that is,  eliminating  effective  in- 
terference   by    opposing    sur    forces — ^is 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  all  tactical 
air   missions.    Without   air   superiority, 
friendly  forces — ground,  sea,  and  air — 
and  their  logistic  support,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  severe  aittrition  by  hostile  air 
forces,  while  engaged  enemy  forces  could 
operate  without  such  attrition,  and  would 
be  assured  of  timely  reinforcements  and 
sjff^xjrt.  Without  air  superiority,  om-  ef- 
forts   to    prevent    such    circumstances 
ttirough  effective  close  air  support  to 
friendly  ground  forces  and  interdiction 
of  enemy  logistics  and  reinforcements 
would    be    frustrated    further    through 
heavy  attrition  of  our  own  air  resources 
engaged  in  ccanbat  air  support  opera- 
tions. Prevention  of  hostile  air  attacks 
on  U.S.  and  friendly  forces,  installations, 
and  Unes  of  cc«nmunications  is  bcudc  to 
success  in  conflict  by  our  combined  arms. 
Thus,  attainment  of  air  superiority  is 
critical  to  the  mlssicNos  of  tactical  air 
warfare  and  the  operations  which  it  sup>- 
ports.  Theaterwlde  or  even  local  ccmtrcd 
of  the  air  permits  better  use  of  UJ3.  and 
friendly  tactical  air  forces,  whUe  deny- 
ing the  enemy  the  opportunity  to  use 
his  air  forces  effectively. 

In  its  report  on  the  defense  atfjpropria- 
tlon  bill,  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Appropris- 


tlons  expressed  si^ipCHi  for  the  F-15  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  the  oommlt- 
tee  recommended  a  reduction  of  $101.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973— not  because 
of  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  F-15 
program,  but  out  al  an  abundance  of 
caution  based  od.  experience  with  other 
military  hardware  programs.  The  com- 
mittee also  reparteA,  in  error,  that  the 
15  production  P-15  aircraft  deleted  from 
the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  can  be  added 
to  the  fiscal  year  1974  procurement  pro- 
grun  without  any  aiwreciaUe  increase 
in  the  overall  cost  oif  the  P-15  program. 
I  must  emphasize  that  the  committee 
based  its  decision  to  delete  15  F-15  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year   1973  on  an  over- 
abundance of  caution  and  on  inaccurate 
information.  For  example,  a  reduction  of 
$101.0  million  and  15  aircraft  in  fiscal 
year  1973  will  have  a  severe  cost  and 
schedule  impact  on  the  F-15  program. 
Execution  of  the  lower  contract  options 
with    McDormell    Douglas    and    Pratt- 
Whitney  will  result  in  a  $75  million  total 
program  cost  increase.  Research  and  de- 
velopment costs  will  also  increase  be- 
cause the  prime  and  subcontractors  will 
use  higher   overhead   rates   due  to  the 
lower  business  base  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
Other   programs,   now   contracted  with 
McDormell  Douglas  and  Pratt- Whitney, 
would  be  impacted  by  the  reduced  busi- 
ness base  as  well.  Adding  the  15  aircraft 
to  the  fiscal  year  1974  buy  of  77  aircraft 
would   result   in   a  less   than   optimum 
production  rate  buildup  through  fiscal 
year  1974. 

In  addition  to  these  cost  considera- 
tions, the  committee  also  expressed  cau- 
tion about  the  overall  F-15  development 
program.  However,  the  development 
process  of  the  F-15  has  been  thwough 
and  there  is  high  confidence  in  its  suc- 
cess. 

Test  data  indicates  static  thrust  of  the 
F-15's  series  2  engine  is  actually  higher 
than  required  by  the  contract  specifica- 
tions. Moreover,  even  though  the  cur- 
rent weight  of  the  Migine  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  specificaticsi,  the  engine 
currently  has  an  8.2  to  1  thrust-to-weight 
ratio,  which  is  a  major  improvement  over 
current  engines.  Further,  a  weight  re- 
ducticxi  program  is  being  pursued  to  ob- 
tain an  8,6  to  1  ratio. 

The  structure  of  the  P-15  program  is 
such  that  the  program  must  be  reviewed 
at   the   Secretary   of   Defense   level   in 
February   1973  prior  to  release  of  full 
procurement  funds  for  the  first  produc- 
ti(Hi  aircraft.  If  it  is  apparent  at  that 
program  decision  point  that  the  P-15 
system  cannot  achieve  its  pelormance 
requirements,  the  decision  to  produce  the 
aircraft  will  be' held  in  abeyance  until 
further  testing  provides  assurance  that 
the  F-15  will  meet  its  performance  goals. 
I  think  these  comments  serve  to  illus- 
trate that  the  committee's  decision  to 
delete  $101,000,000  and  15  aircraft  from 
the   fiscal   year    1973   F-15   program   is 
based  on  an  unnecessarily  overcautious 
estimate  of  the  P-15  develoiMnent  process 
and  on  an  inaccurate  smals^sls  of  the 
fiscal  impact   of  such  a  reduction  in 
funding.  Moreover,  this  reduction  in  fis- 
cal  year    1973   funding   will   delay   the 
overall  development  of  the  P-15 — and 
perhaps  Jeopardize  our  capability  to  pro- 


vide air  superiority  in  the  late  l»70's  and 
1980'8. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  your  support  for 
the  continued  orderly  progress  of  the 
P-15  development  program — spedflcally 
for  the  restoration  of  the  $101,000,000 
and  15  sdrcraft  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
request. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri«e 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Snos. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  have  had  innumerable  op- 
portimities  to  talk  with  military  pcnm- 
nel.  both  at  the  lowest  and  highest  levels. 
I  can  state  categorically  that  they  feel 
that  utilization  of  military  personnel  as 
kitchen  police  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
irritants  within  the  present  military 
system. 

Lower  ranking  personnel  are  irritated 
because,  in  their  words,  they  did  not  Join 
the  Army  to  wash  dishes.  More  senior  ser- 
geants are  irritated  because,  in  their 
opinion,  the  civilian  replacements  hired 
spedfically  for  food  preparatUm  and 
dishwashing  do  a  better  Job  than  enlisted 
men  who  do  not  want  to  be  there.  And 
senior  ofittcers  are  irritated  because  they 
see  80  many  man-hours  being  wasted  at 
these  menial  tasks  at  the  expense  of  in- 
vaduable  training  time. 

This  is  not  a  new  irritant.  Many  of  us 
can  remember  KP  from  our  service  dasrs. 
Others  can  remember  Bill  Mauldln's  car- 
toons depicting  the  drudgery  of  peeling 
potatoes  said  washing  dishes.  And  a  case 
can  be  made  that  such  activities  are 
character  building. 

But  I  contend  that  these  are  very  dif- 
ferent times  and  present-day  soldiers  are 
in  a  very  different  situation. 

In  those  days  it  was  believed  that  the 
best  way  to  make  a  young  man  a  soldier 
was  to  break  him  down,  declvillanlae  him, 
and  then  build  a  fighting  man  from 
scratch.  Today,  the  idea  seems  to  be  to 
start  with  the  young  man  as  he  is  and 
build  from  there.  There  is  no  l<mger  any 
need  or  desire  to  break  him  first.  And,  in 
this  regard,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for 
menial  tasks  that  are  unrelated  to  his 
professional  advancement. 

In  addition,  the  young  men  of  this  day 
are  not  interested  in  Joining  the  Army 
to  become  dishwashers  and  spud  peelers. 
They  want  to  be  electronic  terhniriane. 
nn>^hanir«,  ordnancemeiu  and  so  fortb — 
technical  skill  areas  requiring  long,  hard 
hoiu^  of  study.  KP  does  not  assist  them 
in  achieving  this  goal.  In  fact,  both  in 
mr"*^^"^^  attitude  and  physical  demands,  it 
hinders  their  ability  to  concentrate  on 
their  primary  functions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  makes 
it  possible  for  the  services  to  make  their 
own  Judgments  as  to  the  value  of  this 
dvillanlzation  of  the  kitchen  police 
force.  It  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  this 
bill  It  merely  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Defense  to  utilize  its  dlscretiaQ 
and  reprogram  fimds  from  other  areas 
^rtdch,  in  the  services'  opinions,  are  of 
a  lower  priority  than  this  morale  factw. 
Finally,  I  want  to  add  this  thought. 
WhUe  I  personally  believe  that  It  is  still 
too  early  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  all- 
volunteer  force  can  or  should  beoMne  a 
reality.  Presidential  statemmts  to  the 
contraiy  notwithstanding,  I  do  believe 
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that  the  premedlUted  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  continuing  a 
long-standing  irritant  will  greatly  de- 
grade the  validity  of  the  present  all- 
volunteer  force  trial  period. 

I  strongly  urge  the  awloptlon  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr  METCALFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  are  aaked  to  consider  a  bill  ap- 
propriating funds  for  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  Defense  Department.  We  are  be- 
ing asked  to  approve  the  largest  defense 
budget  since  World  War  H.  this,  at  a 
time  when  our  President  has  stated  that 
he  wants  to  stop  excessive  governmental 
spending  in  all  areas. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  which  will  enable  the 
Defense    Department    to    continue    its 
military    commitments    at    home    and 
abroad.  We  are  being  asked,  for  example, 
to  commit  $299  million  to  start  a  ttod 
Nimitz-class  aircraft  carrier  which  will 
cost  over  one  billion  dollars  when  It  is 
finished  This,  at  a  time  when  some  mlU- 
tary  men  question  the  utility  of  an  air- 
craft carrier.  Another  Interesting  item 
Is  the  request  by  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve for  increased  funding  so  that  it 
could  send  its   10  Reserve  generals  on 
100  tours  instead  of  15.  The  committee, 
noting  that  the  tours  were  used  for  tiie 
accumulation  of  retirement  points,  did 
not  see  the  need  for  any  additional  toi^s 
and    yet,   granted  money  to  raise  the 
number  of  tours  to  50.  This  is  an  added 
cost  of  some  $37,856.  At  the  same  time, 
the  administration  has  vetoed  the  Labor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation and  at  that  time  stated  that  we 
did  not  have  the  resources,  for  example, 
to   put   $2   million  into   the   physician 
■shortage     area     scholarship     program. 
There  are  some  140  counties  in  this  coun- 
try without  doctors. 

We  are  also  being  asked  to  approve  the 
purchase  of  23  8-3A  antisubmarine  war- 
fare patrol  aircraft.  The  cost  for  this 
minimum  purchase  Is  $378.8  million;  this 
Is  so  that  the  contract  will  not  be  broken. 
According  to  the  committee  report.  92- 

^3^9 

The  D«partm«it  of  Defense  has  already 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  over  thia 
oroKram  when  It  refused  to  permit  the  Navy 
to  exercise  the  Lot  m  (FT  1973)  production 
option  on  April  1.  1972.  These  funds  were 
later  released  on  April  28.  1972.  after 
three  meetings  on  the  program. 

The  report  also  stotes  that  the  Navy 
estimates  that  it  would  cost  "between  $75 
to  $125  million"  to  terminate  the  con- 
tract. The  committee  sees — 

The  storm  warning  of  experiencing  coat 
Increases  significantly  In  excess  of  those 
amounts. 

The  committee  further  states  that — 

It  is  questionable,  therefore,  whether  or 
not  the  S-3A  can  even  be  Justified  at  Its  tre- 
mendous cost. 
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Why.  pray  tell,  would  one  want  to  con- 
tinue such  a  program,  then? 

We  are  also  being  asked  to  buy  60  A-37 
attack  aircraft  to  help  sustain  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  This  is  an  appropriation  of  $32 
million.  We  are  also  being  asked  to  give 
the  South  Vietnamese  180  DH-lH  heli- 
copters. $53.3  million.  This  last  part  is 
somewhat  curious  because,  according  to 


reports,  the  South  Vietnamese  carmot 
protect  some  helicopters  on  the  ground. 
Seventy  were  recently  reported  to  have 
been  lost  on  the  ground. 

Today    we  are  asked  to  approve  ex- 
penditures of  some  $75  bUlion  to  take 
care  of  our  Armed  Forces  while  we  have 
venereal  disease,  at  an  epidemic  level,  a 
health  manpower  shortage,  a  doubling  in 
the  number  of  our  children,  ages  10  to 
14,  in  our  State  mental  hospitals  during 
the  past  decawle  and  no  room  for  the 
thousands   more   needing   care,   an   ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  alcohol  abuse,  too 
few  job  training  centers  for  the  unskilled 
and  unemployed,  no  nutrition  programs 
for  the  elderly.  These  latt«r  conditions 
exist  because  the  President  vetoed  the 
Labor-Health.  Education,   and  Welfare 
bill  which  would  have  remedied,  or  set  up 
remedies,  for  these  societal  ills.  Instead, 
the  executive  branch  is  asking  us  to  buy 
planes  that  are,  at  best,  unsound;  a  ves- 
sel, the  use  of  which  is  questionable;  and 
more  nuclear  warheads  so  that  our  over- 
kill ratio  can  climb. 

We  need  doctors  and  nurses,  not  tour- 
ing reservist  generals,  nor  do  we  need  a 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion   of 
Rifle  Practice.  We  need  more  hospitals 
and  job  training  centers,  not  B-1  bomb- 
ers. S-3A  aircraft,  and  CVN-70  carriers. 
I  ask  this  body  to  act  with  reason,  not 
ideological     rhetoric.     The     President's 
veto   of   the   Labor-Health.   Education, 
and  Welfare  bill  'H.R.  15417)    and  his 
support  of  this  piece  of  legislation  are 
inconsistent.  With  reason  we  can  have 
both  bUls.  this  one  with  less  money  than 
requested,  and  be  much  better  off  for  it. 
It  is  such  a  sad  time  when  the  people, 
those  who  give  us  the  confidence  and 
spirit    to    function    as    a    government. 
should  be  placed  so  far  down  on  the  list 
of  national  priorities.  How  much  longer 
must  we  suffer? 

We  must  reorder  our  priorities.  And 
this  is  an  appropriate  place  to  start.  This 
administration   has   vetoed   the   Labor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  bill  be- 
cause money  in  that  bill  was  in  excess 
of    what    tills    administration    thought 
should  be  spent  to  meet  the  human  needs 
of  our  citizens  and  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all.  And  then  it  has  the 
audacity  to  request  approval  of  a  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
would  be  the  highest  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  I  suppose  there  is  logic 
here   somewhere,   but  if   so,   it   is   only 
comprehensible  to  the  executive  branch. 
For   the   resisons  I  have   just  enum- 
erated, I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
Mrs.   HICKS    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  section  743  of  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill.  Section  743  of 
the  bill  could  have  the  effect  of  prac- 
tically  msuidating   the   closure   of   two 
naval  shipyards  over  the  next  year  and 
jeopardizes  every  single  naval  shipyard 
in  the  country.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
section  743  would  this  fiscal  year  strip 
almost  $110  million  away  from  the  navy 
yards.  It  also  would  cause  layoff  of  no 
fewer  than  10.000  skilled  navy  yard  em- 
ployees if   layoffs  started  immediately, 
and  as  many  as  12,000  men  if  they  do 
not  start  until  January  1.  The  result 
would  be  either  existing  navy  yards  op- 
erating at  grossly  inefficient  personnel 


levels  or  two  of  them  closed  on  a  crash 
basis.  By  arbitrarily  requiring  35  per- 
cent of  ship  repairs,  sdterations,  and 
overhaul  to  private  shipyards  irrespective 
of  the  dollar  value  of  the  item,  and  ship 
conversion  to  private  shipyards  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  private  yards 
get  almost  all  of  new  Navy  construc- 
tion dollars,  section  743  will  cause  dire 
economical  consequences. 

Mr.  QOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  Is  growing  late,  but  I  ask  for  this 
time  to  read  one  paragraph  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  serviceman,  a  constituent 
of  mine,  who  is  stationed  in  Saigon.  The 
dateline  was  August  31,  1972. 

The  letter  follows; 


THE  ONGOING  CIVILIAN  TOU  (AS  OF  AUGUST  1971) 


Sou*  „     ^^ 

VI«tB«iii  Laos      Cambodii 


Total 


Excerpt  Prom  Letter  or  Serviceman  n» 
3AIGON,  Vietnam 

We  have  gone  through  some  bad  times 
here  In  Vietnam  the  last  tew  months,  and 
face  some  more  bleak  months.  But  the  South 
Vietnamese.  If  bloodied,  are  unbowed.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  support  of 
the  President's  policy  In  Viet  Nam,  because 
It  coincides  with  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Viet  Nam  as  well  as  of  the  U.3.  We're 
going  to  win  (we  have  no  choice) ,  and  history 
wtU  justify  what  the  U.S.  has  done  here. 
Yours, 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  op- 
pose the  passage  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bill  because  it 
provides  further  moneys  for  the  tragic 
and  senseless  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Indeed,  several  U.S.  courts  have  now 
ruled  that  congressional  support  of  these 
Department  of  Defense  appropriatimis 
bills  is,  in  fact,  the  equivalent  of«  dec- 
laration of  war  by  the  Congress.  As  one 
Member  of  Congress,  I  do  not  want  to 
declare  or  validate  this  undeclared  war; 
I  want  to  declare  peace. 

I  will  support  amendments  to  this  Dill 
to  set  a  specific  date  for  the  termination 
of  our  involvement  in  Indochina.  Only 
if  such  an  amendment  is  accepted,  can  I 
support  the  bill. 

We  entered  the  Vietnam  conflict  with 
ideals  of  helping  and  even  "saving"'  the 
South  Vietnamese— but  we  are  dest™y; 
ing  them.  Over  the  last  year  and  a  haU 
our  level  of  casualties  has  dropped 
dramatically.  This  is  good— tiiough  the 
casualty  reports  still  come  in  as  more 
and  more  of  our  airmen  are  killed  or 
captured.  Yet  the  move  to  Vietnamlza- 
tion— the  reduction  of  the  American  role 
to  air  and  artillery  support  raises  the 
deepest  moral  questions.  Vietnan^- 
tion  has  meant  the  limitation  of  Vl^ 
namese  civUians  tiirough  the  intensified 
bombardment  of  Indochina. 

Prom  the  estimates  available,  it  ap- 
pears tiiat  more  Soutii  Vietnamese 
civilians  have  been  killed  and  wounded 
in  tiie  flrst  half  of  1972  than  in  either 
1971  or  1970.  The  cost  of  the  VieUiam 
war  to  people  of  Indochina  has  be«i 
stated  many  times.  The  deatii.  tiie  pain, 
the  suffering  created  by  this  war  is  so 
huge  as  to  really  be  beyond  human  un- 
derstanding—yet the  war  continues-as 
if  it  had  not  only  kUled  so  niany  of  our 
men  but  has  also  killed  our  sensitivities 
and  brutalized  our  minds. 

Several  studies,  such  as  the  Senaie 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  have  esti- 
mated tiie  cost  of  tiie  war  to  civilians  as 
of  August  1971. 


l^illeO  .  335.000 
W^na^..  7*0.000 
Rafugeei      5, 69S.  wt 


100.000  (')         450.000^ 

250,000  (')     1.252,000  + 

1,000.000    1.600.000      8.295.300 


Total. 


6,770.300    1,350.000    1.600,000-h  9. 755,300-r 


I  Tens  of  thoujandi. 

These  figures  do  not  include  estimates 
for  North  Vietnam  or  for  military  per- 
sonnel. Total  U.S.  deaths  in  the  war 
from  hostile  action  were,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1972.  45.856.  An  additional  10,265 
Americans  died  in  Indochina  from  causes 
other  than  hostUe  action-^nostiy  in  air- 
plane crashes.  Some  180,450  South  Viet- 
namese forces  have  been  killed  while 
5  172  other  Allies  have  been  killed.  The 
Defense  Department  states  that  some 
886,380  oX  the  enemy  have  been  killed— 
though  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  of 
these  dead  were  actually  innocent 
cirilians. 

Indochina  is  a  small  area  of  the 
world— much  too  small  to  survive  the 
continued  loss  of  life,  this  much  eco- 
nomic destruction.  The  flgvu-es  show  all 
too  clearly  that  we  are  not  saving  South 
Vietnam— we  are  only  assisting  in  its 
destruction. 

The  termination  of  our  commitment 
in  Indochina,  which  is  not  vital  to  the 
securitv  of  the  United  States,  is  clearly 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  Our  resources  are  needed  else- 
where; our  dollars  and  defense  posture 
should  be  more  wisely  committed.  But 
most  of  ail.  it  has  become  our  moral  duty 
to  end  this  bloodshed  and  achieve  a  po- 
litical peace  in  Southeast  Asia — a  peace 
that  can  help  ease  tensions  all  over  the 
world. 

Not  only  do  I  oppose  this  bill  because  it 
continues  the  Vietnam  war.  but  I  oppose 
the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  on  imnecessary  and,  in  some 
cases,  already  obsolete  military  weapons 
systems. 

While  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  reducing  the  ad- 
ministration's request  from  $79.6  billion 
to  $74.6  billion,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  still  a  number  of  questionable 
programs  being  fimded — and  that  as  we 
profess  to  winddown  the  Vietnam  war. 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget — 
which  this  year  is  larger  than  last 
year's — continues  to  "windup." 

I  also  find  it  ironic  that  during  the 
past  several  years  attempts  to  cut  cer- 
tain weapons  systems  or  to  delay  their 
acquisition  until  technical  problems 
could  be  resolved  were  always  opposed 
on  the  grounds  that  a  reduction  would 
hurt  cur  bargaining  position  with  the 
Soviets  during  the  SALT  talks.  But  now 
that  the  first  phase  of  the  SALT  talks 
are  completed  and  a  dramatic  arms 
limitation  agreement  reached,  we  are 
asked  to  provide  even  more  money.  We 
are  to.d  by  many  that  if  these  increased 
expenditures  are  not  made,  then  we 
should  withdraw  from  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. While  the  President  comes  before 
the  Congress  urging  us  to  act  on  these 
great  peace  initiatives,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  comes  before  us  asking  for 
new  weapons  of  war.  The  two  proposi- 
tions are  Irreconcilable.   If  we  are  to 


really  have  peace,  these  new  weapons 
systems  cannot  be  justified. 

Some   say   that   these   weapons   are 
needed  for  superiority.  Yet  it  is  un- 
contested that  the  United  States  has  the 
capability  of  destroying  the  Soviet  Union 
many  times  over — and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  do  the  same  to  us.  There  are  no  new 
weapons  systems  on  the  immediate  hori- 
7X)n  that  can  change  this  balance  of 
terror.  If  the  Soviets  begin  new  weapons 
activity,  we  will  be  able  to  determine  that 
through  satellite  reconnaissance  and  act 
accordingly.  The  fact  remains  that  we 
and  the  Soviets  are.  as  President  Ken- 
nedy   once    said,    two    scorpions    in    a 
bottle— poised  to  sting  each  other.  It  is 
time  that  we  acted  to  get  along  with  each 
other— not  to  destroy  each  other. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  a  few  more  minutes 
to  briefly  mention  several  of  the  weapons 
systems  which  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can 
support. 

A  classic  case  of  mismanaged  weapons 
procurement  involves  the  F-14  jet  fighter 
program.  This  bill  includes  $732  million 
for  the  development  and  procurement  of 
additional  F-14's.  Yet  time  delays,  pos- 
sibly  unresolved  safety  questions,   and 
escalating  costs  are  the  hallmark  of  this 
contract.  Last  year,  a  single  F-14  was 
estimated  to  cost  $16.8  million.  That  cost 
may  now  rise  to  $18.2  milUon  or  $18.6 
million  per  plane.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  entered  into  this 
program  to  obtain  a  few  F-14A's  and  a 
large  number  of  F-14B's — planes  which 
were  planned  to  have  engines  with  30 
percent  better  performance.  Yet  because 
of  problems  with  the  P-14B  engine,  the 
Department  is  settling  on  a  much  larger 
number  of  F-14A's;  in  fact,  the  entire 
contract  may  settle  on   this  model  of 
aircraft — thus  providing  the  Department 
with  much  less  than  was  planned  for. 
The  fantastic  cost  of  each  one  of  these 
planes  limits  the  number  which  can  be 
procured.  The  military  result  is  that,  in 
a  major  conflict,  these  sophisticated  Eiir- 
craft   could  be   overwhelmed  by  large 
numbers  of  much  simpler  aircraft  which 
have  been  developed  by  the  Soviets.  It  is 
time  that  we  developed  an  efflcient.  de- 
pendable aircraft  that  can  be  produced  in 
quantity — rather    than    a    few    flj'ing 
Cadillacs  which  may  in  fact  be  flying 
Edsels. 

Other  staggeringly  expensive  weapons 
systems  which  are  fimded  by  this  bill 
include  the  B-1  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft  bomber.  In  an  age  of  in- 
creasing missile  accuracy,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  manned  bomber — at  a  cost 
of  billions  of  dollars— is  highly  question- 
able. It  may  not  be  able  to  survive  a  flrst 
strike  by  enemy  forces  on  our  coimtry 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  could 
penetrate  the  air  defenses  of  a  major 
foreign  power. 

This  bill  also  includes  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion for  further  work  on  a  new  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier — a  type  of  ship  which 
is  increasingly  vulnerable  to  missiles  now 
in  place  on  Soviet  submarines.  Again,  we 
seem  to  be  spending  enormous  sums  of 
money  to  build  the  weapons  which 
worked  in  the  last  war,  but  which  would 
probably  be  useless  in  a  major  war  In 
the  decades  ahead. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
I  must  oppose  this  legislation. 
Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  total 


Defense  appropriation  recommended  by 
the  committee  is  a  post  Worid  War  n 
record  expense  of  over  $74  billion,  but 
it  is  $5  billion — more  than  6  percaat — 
under  the  budget  request.  On  balance, 
the  committee  has  done  a  conscientious 
job  of  expense  reduction,  because  much 
of  the  increase  is  expense  over  last  year 
occurs  in  personnel  cost  areas — payroU, 
pensions,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  still  prefer  military  spending 
at  a  lower  level  and  will  support' amend- 
ments to  reduce  spending  to  last  year's 
amount  or  less.  Many  times  I  have  stated 
that  I  feel  we  have  too  many  active  duty 
mlUtary  personnel.  Personnel  expense 
now  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  our 
total  miliUry  spending. 

We  need  up-to-date  weapons.  Our  new 
systems  have  been  held  back  long  enough 
by  excess  spending  in  Indochina  and 
for  more  persoimel  than  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  Nixon  Guam  doctrine  and 
provide  for  national  security. 

Our  enormous  deflcits,  our  urgent  do- 
mestic needs,  our  persistent  inflation, 
and  our  difficulty  in  expanding  sales 
abroad,  are  all  persuasive  arguments 
for  reduced  miUtary  spending.  I  do  not 
advocate  deep  cuts  which  might  imperil 
our  security.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
all  about  all  defense  systems.  I  do  feel 
stronglj'  that  we  have  too  many  men-at- 
arms  now,  and  I  suggest  that  defense 
expenditures  can.  and  should  be  held  to 
last  year's  flgures  of  just  under  $73  bil- 
lion I  will  support  the  so-called  "Bow 
Amendment"  to  reduce  this  bill.  Never- 
theless, I  again  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  its  work  in  expense  reduction 
and  will  support  this  bill  even  if  the 
amendments  I  favor  fail. 

Finally,  we  will  again  face  the  '  end- 
the-war"  amendment.  I  have  regularly 
supported  set-the-date  proposals,  con- 
tingent on  POW-MIA  release,  and  expect 
to  do  so  today.  _  ^. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  reported  by 
the    House    Appropriations    Committee 
for  our  consideration  contains  what  I 
believe   is   an  unfortunate   assessment. 
At  a  time  when  the  Air  Force  is  about  to 
acquire  its  flrst  air  superiority  aircraft 
in  15  years,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  recommending  that  we  approve 
only  half  of  the  30  aircraft  which  the  Air 
Force  had  requested  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Although  this  may  appear  to  be  soimd 
economics,  it  is  not.  It  is  unsound.  The 
committee  report  states  in  part  that  the 
15  aircraft  which  had  been  deleted  can 
be  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1974  procure- 
ment program  without  "any  appreciable 
increase"  in  the  overall  cost  of  the  F-15 
program   But  when  I  checked  with  the 
Air   Force   on    what   the   cost   increase 
might    be    I   was    informed   that   evai 
thou^  the  present  contract  would  re- 
main in  effect,  a  repricing  clause  would 
come  into  effect  which  will  add  over  $75 
million  to  the  overall  program,  an  In- 
crease of  over  $100,000  per  aircraft  for 
the  entire  projected  budget.  How  cen 
this  be  said  not  to  be  an  "appreciable 
increase"?  Seventy-five  million  dollars  is 
an  appreciable  sum. 

The  committee  report  also  hmted  at 
the  possibility  of  excessive  concurrency 
in  the  P-15  program.  But  the  record 
shows  that  the  entire  F-15  development 
and  procurement  program  has  been  one 
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of  utmost  conservatism.  Even  before 
contract  award,  the  Air  Force  required 
the  most  extensive  wind  tunnel  teste 
ever  conducted  for  this  type  aircraft. 
Similarly,  the  engine  contract  was 
awarded  only  after  actual  test  engines 
from  two  competing  contractors  were 
tested  and  evaluated.  The  radar  program 
was  subcontracted  to  a  single  contractor 
only  after  a  competlUve  flyoff  with 
equipment  from  two  competing  contrac- 
tors Considering  that  the  sophistication 
of  this  type  of  aircraft  makes  the  cost  of 
flying  competitive  prototypes  impracti- 
cal, it  would  seem  that  the  fly-before- 
buy  concept  was  followed  to  the  fullest 

extent.  ,    ^     ,xt.       u 

Let  us  also  remember  that  although 
we  are  talking  about  aircraft  funding 
now— the  Air  Force  will  not  make  a  pro- 
duction   commitment    untU    February 
1973    that  is  5  months  from  now,  and 
then'  only  after  the  Department  of  De- 
fense thoroughly  reviews  the  status  of 
the  program  and  agrees  that  release  of 
production  funds  is  proper.  Now  what 
will  happen  over  those  5  months?  One 
aircraft  Is  flying  now  and  in  the  past  6 
weeks  has  already  had  over  40  flighte.  By 
the  end  of  February  four  aircraft  will  be 
flying    accumulating  a  total  of  20  air- 
craft-months  of    flying   experience.   In 
addiUon,  the  low  rate  of  planned  pro- 
duction of  the  30  aircraft  requested  by 
the  Air  Force — only  three  per  month — 
minimizes    concurrency    and   efficiently 
uses  the  tooling  already  procured.  Should 
any  problem  show  up  during  the  flight 
test  program,  corrections  can  be  made 
to  the  production  line  before  a  signifi- 
cant nimiber  of  surcraft  are  produced. 

To  me.  the  F-15  is  as  much  a  fly-be- 
fore-buy  program  as  Is  possible  with 
this  type  of  aircraft— and  there  is  UtUe 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  development 
program  was  one  of  unprecedented 
thoroughness. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  address  the  sit- 
uation of  the  engine  for  the  F-15.  This 
engine  is  being  manufactured  by  one  of 
the  most  reliable  and  experienced  jet 
engine  companies  in  the  entire  world. 
Any  of  you  who  have  ridden  in  a  Boeing 
707    Douglas  DC-8.  or  Boeing  747  are 
trusting  your  lives  to  Pratt  &  Whitney 
engines.  I  believe  In  advertising  it  Is 
called  "A  Name  You  Can  Trust."  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  Pratt  &  Whitney  is  ad- 
vancing the  state  of  the  art  In  developing 
this  engine  for  the  P-15.  Current  jet 
engines  provide  a  thrust  to  weight  ratio 
of  about  5  to  1.  This  new  engine  in  Ite 
developmental  stage  Is  right  now  giving 
8  2  to  1— and  as  the  test  program  refines 
the  product  even  further,  the  company 
expects  to  provide  a  phenomenal  8.6  to  1. 
It  is  true  that  the  currently  flying  F-15 
Is  flying  with  an  early  prototype  engine 
which  Is  not  up  to  final  performance 
specifications  In  all  areas.  However,  this 
was    not    unexpected,    and    using    this 
engine  allowed  testing  of  the  airframe  in 
those  areas  where  maximum  perform- 
ance Is  not  required.  The  fully  rated 
engine  will  be  delivered  in  November 
1972  flying  in  December  1972  and  com- 
plete  military   qualification   testing   In 
Febniary  1973.  This  Is  before  a  final  deci- 
sion Is  made  on  the  production  option 
and  21  months  before  delivery  of  the  first 
production  aircraft.  I  cannot  see  where 
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there  is  a  great  degree  of  risk  anywhere 
in  this  program.  v,-*v,<.^ 

The  point  at  issue  here  Is  not  whether 
we  want  the  F-15.  That  \s  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee supporte  it  overwhelmingly.  Our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  also  given 
full  support.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  also  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  but  took  this  ac- 
tion, and  I  quote,  "out  of  an  abundance  of 

Gentlemen.  I  believe  this  cut  to  be  out 
of  an  overabundance  of  caution.  McDon- 
nell Douglas,  the  prime  contractor,  has 
kept  the  program  on  schedule.  Why  do 
we  not?  I  suggest  that  we  do  our  part  to 
keep  the  program  on  schedule  as  it  tms 
been,  and  give  our  pilots  the  worlds 
finest  fighter  with  the  least  delay  and  at 
the  least  cost  to  the  American  public.  As 
the  report  states  ■ 

The  committee  Is  pleased  with  the  progress 
made  thus  far  In  this  important  program  and 
support*  this  new  fighter  for  the  Air  Force 


I  hope  and  trust  the  House  will  have 
further  opportunity  to  underscore  this 
obsei-vation  by  restoring  the  cut  funds. 
Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations bUl.  For  the  fourth  consecu- 
Uve  year,  the  Pentagon's  oversized 
budget  is  characterized  by  waste  and  war. 
and  a  complete  distortion  of  what  should 
be  our  spending  priorities  m  a  time  oi 
serious  domestic  needs. 

The  Defense  Establishment  has  pro- 
duced another  record  high  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  totaUng  $74.6  bllllon-- 
the  highest  price  tag  for  naUonal 
defense  since  Worid  War  H.  This  is  noth- 
ing short  of  outrageous  in  Ught  of  the 
winding  down  of  our  ground  troop  cMn- 
mitment  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  recent 
arms  limitation  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  promises  from  the 
administration  about  conversion  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

The  amount  of  wasted  spending  in  this 
bill  is  less  than  the  Pentagon  would  Uke. 
due  in  part  to  the  refusal  of  the  House 
to  authorize  several  programs  requested 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  legislation 
passed  earlier  this  year.  But  HJl.  165»,J 
would  still  pour  milUons  down  the  drwn 
for  the  discredited  F-14  aircraft,  the  Tt\- 
dent  submarine,  the  ABM  system,  the 
virtually  obsolete  B-1  manned  bomber, 
and  the  C-5  transport  which  was  re- 
cently the  subject  of  a  scathing  audit  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

I  share  the  Pentagon's  concern  for  our 
national  security,  but  America's  defense 
capabUitles  are  hardly  advanced  by  the 
mUitary's  childUke  fetish  for  extrava- 
gant hardware  which  is  of  dubious  mili- 
tary or  cost  effectiveness. 

Only  last  month  President  Nixon,  m  a 
display  of  unparalleled  cynicism,  vetoed 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill  which  was 
half  the  size  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  and  called  it  "a  big-spending  meas- 
ure that  impairs  the  Nation's  economic 
health— a  perfect  example  of  that  kind 
of  reckless  Federal  spending  that  just 
cannot  be  done  without  more  taxes  or 
more  inflation."  Where  is  the  White 
House  today,  when  the  House  Is  asked  to 
appropriate  nearly  $75  bUUon  for  weap- 


ons of  death  and  destruction?  What  kind 
of  national  leadership  finds  it  prudent  to 
spend  billions  for  bombs  but  reckless  to 
spend  half  that  amoimt  for  schools  and 
hospitals? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  prepared  to 
countenance  the  waste  and  distorted  pri- 
orities this  bill  represents  if  the  House 
added  an  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York   (Mr.  Addabbo) 
cutting  off  fimds  for  continuation  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  without  such 
an    amendment,    H.R.    16593    includes 
nearly  $2.25  billion  for  the  war.  Those  of 
us  in  Congress  who  are  opposed  to  U.8. 
involvement  in   Southeast  Asia  cannot 
vote  for  these  funds  without  sharing  the 
responsibility  for  the  continued  loss  of 
civilian  lives  and  the  mounting  toll  of 
American  pilote  missing  in  action  and 
captured.  I  will  not  vote  to  continue  to 
pour   the  taxpayers'   money  down  the 
sinkhole  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  must  oppose 
H  R.  16593  and  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
once  more  to  speak  in  favor  of  an  end- 
the-war  amendment.  I  compllm«it  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
for  putting  forward  this  amendment, 
both  in  committee  and  on  this  floor. 

Other  speakers  have  stressed  the  hor- 
rible and  wasteful  cost  of  this  continuing 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  I  have  done  m 
the  past.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  go  over  this  ground  again, 
especially  as  I  feel  aU  Members  have  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds  how  they  are 
going  to  vote  on  this  amendment. 

What  I  do  want  to  stress  is  the  same 
point  I  made  the  last  time  I  spoke  on 
this  floor  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  and 
that  is  the  increasingly  clear  conclusion 
that  what  separates  the  President  and 
his  followers  from  those  who  reaUy  want 
to  bring  this  war  to  an  end  Is  this  issue: 
Do  we  or  do  we  not  want  to  continue 
American  involvement  in  this  war,  with 
all  that  it  coste  us  in  human  and  mate- 
rial terms,  and  in  terms  of  our  own  self- 
respect  and  our  reputation  in  the  world. 
in  order  to  preserve  in  power  the  Thieu 
regime  in  Saigon? 

The  issue  Is  stated  this  way:  Nixon  to- 
siste  that  the  Communiste'  Pnf^^o^ 
peace  is  an  interim  g^^ernm^t  that 
would  install  the  Communiste  in  power 
in  Saigon;  the  other  side  says  na  all  we 
ask  is  that  there  be  a  tripartite  w^Urai 
government,  consisting  of  PeoPle/nend- 
ly  to  the  present  regime,  people  iT^ea^a 
to  the  Vletcong .  and  those  who  are 
against  the  war  but  are  independent  ol 

""^out^^lrgue  all  night  about  ^e 
sieniflcance  of  these  differences,  but  botn 
sides  would  have  to  admit  that  in  the  end 
either  course  would  mean  the  departure 
of  Thieu  and  his  cronies  and  the  POf  IbU- 
ity  that  ultimately  this  might  lead  to  a 
pro-Communist  government  assuming 
power.  By  his  formula  Nixon  cannot 
guarantee  against  that,  and  cert,ainly 
neither  can  his  opponents 

What  Nixon  is  trying  to  do,  It  seen» 
clear  to  me,  is  to  frame  the  issue  in  such 
a  way  that  the  American  People  react 
against  the  idea  of  turning  over  Souto 
Vietnam  to  the  Communiste  and  in 
framing  his  terms  for  settlement  in  sucn 
a  way  that  he  knows  the  other  side  cM^- 
not  accept  them.  This  rigamarole  is  fol- 


lowed because  he  thinks  the  overthrow 
rSeu  would  be  regarded  as  a  def«»t 
for  the  United  States,  and  wants  atall 
coste  to  avoid  being  responsible  aa  Presi- 
dent for  such  a  defeat.  .^w  *  **.« 
rtit  latest  piece  of  evidence  that  the 
survival  of  the  Thieu  regime  is  a  must 
sof ar  as  Nixon's  thinking  is  concerned— 
ft  least  the  apparent  survival^mes 
?rom    the    President's    daughter.    Julie 
^Senhower.  She  was  quoted  today  in  an 
S  dispatch  from  Columbia  as  saying, 
to  answer  to  a  direct  question,  "yes.    she 
wo^  be  willing  to  die  for  the  survival  of 

^?,S'misf  "^Pect  the  young  lady's 
courage,  even  though  one  feels  that  coiu- 
M^U)  be  seriously  misguided.  So  far  a*  I 
Sow  no  polls  have  been  taken  on  this 
SSse  question,  but  I  would  venture  an 
opSm  that  the  overwhelming  m^ority 
of  the  American  people  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  die  for  the  Thieu  regime. 

But  the  most  interesting  point  is  this. 
Where  did  Julie  get  the  notion  that  say- 
ing the  Thieu  regime  was  so  imPO^**,    „ 
She  has  proven  manj-  times  fat  shels^ 
loyal  and  ardent  supporter  of  her  father, 
^e  would  surely  not  knowingU^^express 
rooint  of  view  different  from  ^■^'^ 
toS  the  fact  is  that  President  ^on 
regards  the  preservation  of  the  "niieu 
rSe  as  worth  the  loss  of  American 
iSr^even  if  he  has  not  said  that  he 
would  be  vrtlling  to  give  his  own. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Ccai- 
gress,'  and  I  think  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict know  of  my  past  strong  support  of 
this  Nation's  military  efforte  In  South- 
east Asia.  I  am  stUl  convinced  that  we 
were  not  wrong  to  come  to  the  aid  oi 
South  Vietnam.  It  was  necessary  because 
this  country  must  meet  ite  treaty  obll- 
gaUons  and  must  be  ready  to  stop  ag- 

^We°have.  however,  deeply  involved 
ourselves  in  Vietnam  for  over  a  decade . 
We  have  made  our  commitmente  and  J. 
beUeve  we  have  carried  them  out.  we 
have  paid  dearly  in  the  "^es  of  rrwoy 
thousands  and  in  terms  of  billions  of 
doUars  in  cost.  We  have  made  tois  sacrt- 
flce  because  we  felt  that  as  leader  of  the 
free  world,  we  must  do  our  part  to  help 
bring  peace  in  the  world. 

MteVa  decade  of  conflict,  I  think  the 
American  people  have  fulfilled  their  ob- 
ligation and  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple want  the  war  to  end,  our  POW  s  to 
come  home,  and  our  MIA's  accounted 
for.  Conditioned  on  these  factors,  i 
think  we  can  support  a  vote  now  to  ena 
the  war."  We  are  not  deserting  Vietnam^ 
I  beUeve  Vietnam  is  ready  and  prepared 
to  handle  the  job  from  now  on. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  plain,  however. 
that  I  do  not  like  the  use  of  the  word 
"Indochina "   in  the   pending   Addabbo 
amendment.  The  term  "Indochliia     is 
too  broad,  too  indefinite.  We  should  limit 
the    resolution    to    Vietnam    alone.    I 
do  not  think  we  should  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  for  the  President  aJone 
knows  best  where  our  troops  should  be 
sent  in  case  of  emergencies,  and  when. 
There  may  be  good  and  necessary  rea- 
sons why  we  should  have  troops  or  f  orc^ 
in  Laos  or  ThaUand  or  naval  forces  oft 
the  shores  of  Southeast  Asia  countries  or 
the  "Indochina"  area  as  a  whole. 
This  administration  has  made  a  val- 


iant effort  to  give  us  f uU  peace  in  South 
east  Asia,  as  did  President  Johnson  in 
his  adminstraticm.  We  have  given  Uiis 
administraUon   4   full   years   and   they 
promised  to  bring  the  confiict  to  a  halt. 
I  think  tiiey  have  tried.  I  have  supported 
them  for  4  years.  I  beUeve  the  time  has 
now  arrived  however,  to  turn  the  acUve 
fighting  and  administration  of  govern- 
ment over  to  South  Vietnam.  We  must 
and  should  continue  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam but  our  combat  forces  could  be  re- 
moved 4  months  from  now  if  we  have 
the    guarantee    of    the    return    of    our 
POW's  and  our  MIA's. 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  Davis  amendment  limiting  the  op- 
erations of  our  naval  shipyards  by  favor- 
ing the  private  companies  in  ship  repairs, 
alterations,  and  overhauls. 

I  opposed  section  743  of  HJl.  16593 
as  reported  by  the  committee  and  am 
pleased  it  was  ruled  out  of  order  as  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill,  to  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Davis  amendment  will  have  the 
effect  of  drastically  curtailing  e*nploy- 
ment  In  our  10  navy  shipyards,  either  by 
shutting  down  two  of  the  shipyards  or 
reducing  employment  at  each  by  a  sig- 
nificant amount.  At  a  time  when  our 
civilian  naval  shipyard  woricforce  is  al- 
ready experiwicing  cutbacks  and  other 
difficulties,  it  is  not  justified  that  a  fur- 
ther loss  be  sustained. 

Under  present  directions  from  wie 
Congress,  the  Navy  Departmcat  aUocates 
a  total  of  35  percent  of  all  Ite  ship  re- 
pair, ship  alteration  and  overhaul,  and 
shiQ  conversion  work  already  to  private 
yards.  Most  of  the  private  work  is  in 
conversions  because  of  high  navy  ship- 
yard competence  in  the  other  categones. 
In  addition,  shifting  a  high  proportirai 
of  ship  conversion  work  to  private  yards 
permite  Navy  personnel  to  be  near  their 
families.  _,     . ,,     _^ 

The  diips  remain  manned  wmle  re- 
pair   alteration  and  overhaul  work  is 
conducted  at  Navy  shipyards,  but  they 
are  unmanned  during  conversion  vrark. 
Since  virtually  all  of  ttie  Navy's  new 
ship  construction  funds  are  spent  at  pri- 
vate yards,  tiie  proportion  of  other  types 
of  work  going  to  these  yards  under  the 
existing    congressional    mandate   seems 
reasonable  under  existing  employment 
conditions.  Tlie  Davis  amendment  would 
require  that  no  matter  how  much  c^- 
version  work  is  done  by  the  private  yards. 
35  percent  of  ship  repair,  alteration  a^ 
overhaul  work  vrould  have  to  go  to  them 

as  well.  ,        .  . 

The  result  of  the  Davis  amendment  is 
estimated  to  be  Uiat  the  private  yards 
will  still  get  only  35  percent  of  tHe  total 
work,  but  It  might  be  distributed  dif- 
ferently  since  the  various  yards  have 
differing  capabilities.  It  would  be  quite 
harmful  to  tamper  witii  the  morale  of 
our  service  members  just  to  favw  one 
Private  shipyard  over  another.  During 
extended    repairs    and    overhauls,    per- 
sonnel would  have  to  stay  with  tiie  ^ 
at  the  private  yards  and  away  from  their 
home  ports  and  home  Navy  yards  where 

their  families  are.  ,„„„,rf-« 

I  have    received   numerous   inquiries 

from  employees  at  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 


Shipyard.  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  about  the 
Davis  amendment  and  agree  that  It  Is 
harmful.  It  must  be  defeated.  I  ask  the 
House  to  vote  it  down. 

Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
remained  on  hand  to  cast  my  vote  on  the 
Slkes  amendment,  because  I  believe  It 
is  a  significant  improvement  in  this  bill. 
Beyond  that,  while  I  am  not  completely 
pleased  with  the  measure,  believing  in 
general  that  $75  billion  and  more  is  too 
much  of  a  Defense  Department  budget, 
I  appreciate  the  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee in  reviewing  the  Executive's  re- 
queste  and  paring  the  expenditures  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation.  Were  I  able 
to  remain,  I  would  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  However.  I  have  Important 
business  pending  at  home  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  proposed  Polecat  Bench 
reclamatlctti  project— an  item  of  great 
importance  to  my  constituency.  So  rather 
than  remain  in  Washington  to  add  one 
more  vote  to  the  hundreds  which  I  know 
will  be  cast  in  favor  of  this  bill  later 
tonight.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  returning  to 

my  district. 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has 

long  since  passed  for  this  House  to  see  the 
President's  poUcy  In  Indochina  for  what 
it  is.  and  to  bring  American  involvement 
in  that  ghastly  confiict  to  an  immediate 

Old. 

Behind  the  facade  of  such  terms  as 
"Vietnamization"  and   •protective  reac- 
tion" the  facte  of  Vietnam  remain  as  cold, 
brutal  and  ugly  as  ever.  The  President  s 
much  vaimted  Vietnamization  program 
has  not  only  been  a  failure;  It  has  been  a 
fraud.  While  the  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  reassure  the  American  people 
with  a  scene  of  a  war  dwindlhig  away, 
the  tragic  truth  is  that  the  Presidoit  is 
engaged  In  a  massive  escalation  of  the 
conflict.  The  war  is  not  winding  down  it 
is  raining  down— raining  down  ton  after 
ton  of  devastation  dropped  from  Anaeri- 
can  war  planes.  No  amount  of  Presiden- 
tial rhetoric  can  mask  the  fact  that  this 
policy  is  not  one  of  peace  but  of  continued 
death  and  destruction. 

We  have  not  prevented  a  bloodbath  in 
Southeast  Asia;  we  have  created  one. 

This  dreadful  war  has  drained  our  re- 
sources and  stained  our  conscience.  It 
has  taken  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  most  precious  possession— our 
young  men.  Countiess  others  will  bear  the 
scars  of  this  immoral  conflict  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives. 

This  dreadful  war  has  warped  our  pri- 
orities. It  has  brought  the  twin  plagues 
of  inflation  and  unemployment  to  our 
economy.  It  has  brought  aUenation.  di- 
vision,  bitterness,   and   despair   to   our 

Yet,  as  each  day  goes  by.  the  war 
drags  on. 

ATwe  meet  here  today.  American 
bombers  are  ravaging  the  Vietnamese 
countryside. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  made 
their  position  clear;  they  haVe  demon- 
strated their  steadfast  <«)posltton  to  this 
war  in  the  public  opinion  polls,  in  the 
voting  booth,  and  in  the  streete.  They 
want  peace.  And  they  want  it  now. 

Y^  the  President— as  deaf  as  his  so- 
called  majority  is  sUent^-contlnues  to 
fuel  the  fires  of  war,  involving  us  ever 
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deeper  In  the  devastation  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Such  callous  disregard  for  the  will  oi 
the  people,  and.  indeed,  the  law  of  the 
land  cannot  be  countenanced. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again  since  I  stood  on  this  floor  and  cast 
my  vote  against  the  very  flrst  appropri- 
ation bill  to  support  American  militair 
intervention  in  Indochina  in  May  1965. 
It  is  the  Congress— and  only  the  Con- 
gress—which has  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility over  war  and  peace.  And  the 
Congress  must  exercise  that  responsibil- 
ity— now. 

This  House  cannot  close  Its  eyes  to 
the  desires  of  the  American  people  any 

longer.  ,...,„ 

This  House  cannot  turn  Its  back  on 
the  horrors  of  war  any  longer. 

This  House  cannot  shirk  its  responsi- 
bilities any  longer. 

Today  we  can  begin  to  Uve  up  to  our 
obligations  to  our  people,  to  our  Nation, 
to  ourselves.  We  can  do  it  by  passing 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  fMr. 
Addabbo).  Not  only  can  we  do  It,  we 
must  do  it.  And  finally  give  peace  a 
chance  _    ,  ,    ,  « 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  which 
would  permit  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram which  is  now  clvlllanlzlng  non- 
military  Jobs  within  the  Armed  Forces. 
When  we.  the  Congress,  gave  our  as- 
sent to  the  concept  of  an  all-volimteer 
military,  we  emphasized  that  the  pri- 
mary way  to  achieve  our  goal  was  by 
creating  Incentives  which  would  make  a 
career  In  the  Armed  Forces  attractive  to 
young  American  men  and  women.  One 
Incentive  is  higher  pay — pay  more  in 
line  with  that  offered  by  civilian  em- 
ployers— and  we  have  provided  that.  A 
second  incentive  is  more  challenging 
jobs— and  the  military  is  currently  de- 
veloping them. 

These  two  Inducements  are  tremen- 
dously important  If  we  are  to  make  our 
Armed  Forces  all-volunteer.  Even  to- 
gether, though,  they  cannot  bring  suc- 
cess if  we  do  not  also  try  to  Insure  that 
working  conditions  within  the  military 
are  improved.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant with  regard  to  our  lowest-ranking 
enlisted  men.  for  whom,  to  be  candid,  we 
cannot  always  provide  challenging  types 
of  work. 

In  its  present  form.  H.R.  16593  would 
terminate  clvlUanlzation  of  some  of  the 
nonmilitarj-  jobs — such  as  kitchen  po- 
lice—which  in  the  past  have  been  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  If  we  were  to  enact  the  bill  with 
this  provision,  we  would,  in  effect,  be 
telling  those  young  men  and  women  who 
are  thinking  about  careers  as  noncom- 
missioned officers  that  if  they  joined  the 
military,  they  would  be  required  to  do 
many  menial,  impleasant  jobs  which 
would  have  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  their  role  as  military  personnel.  We 
would  be  going  far  to  destroy  the  posi- 
tive Inducements  toward  creating  an 
all-volunteer  force  which  have  already 
been  established. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress remain  firm  to  its  commitment  to 
an  all-volunteer  military  and  adopt  the 


Slkes  amendment,  which  would  strike 
this  provision  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shaU 
vote  for  this  appropriations  bill. 

This  bill  represents  a  reduction  of 
$4.3  billion  of  the  amounts  requested  by 
the  President.  I  wish  that  the  reduction 
might  have  been  greater  and  I  still  be- 
lieve that  this  area  provides  fruitful 
ground  for  further  investigation  to  ob- 
tain meaningful  reductions.  When  the 
authorization  bill  was  before  us  I  voted 
for  some  of  these  reductions,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  isolate  these  Items. 

We  have  taken  a  marked  step  forward 
with  the  SALT  talks  and  with  the  in- 
terim agreement  which  we  passed  in  the 
House  and  which  I  supported.  At  the 
moment  we  must  keep  our  defenses  ade- 
quate even  though  the  same  dollar  today 
pays  less  in  salaries  and  buys  less  in 
materiel. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  the  next  phase 
of  the  SALT  talks  will  bring  us  to  a  re- 
duction of  armaments  rather  than  a 
continuation  of  the  status  quo  that  I 
vote  in  favor  of  this  appropriation  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  splen- 
did job  they  have  done  in  preparing  this 
measure.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  de- 
fense budget  which  combines  strong 
programs  for  national  security  with  a 
commendable  desire  for  cautious  fru- 
gality. 

There  is.  however,  one  section  of  the 
bill  which  has  given  me  some  cause  for 
concern  as  regards  both  our  national 
security  and  our  continued  advances  in 
science  and  technology. 

Under  "Procurement  of  aircraft  and 
missiles.  Navy."  on  page  21.  line  15  of  the 
bill,  the  committee  deleted  all  funds  for 
the  procurement  of  five  LC-130  aircraft 
to  be  used  in  support  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  Project  Deep 
Freeze  in  Antarctica. 
According  to  the  committee  report — 

The  Committee  considers  the  funding  of 
these  alrcmft  In  the  Navy  budget  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis,  aircraft  that  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  Navy  objectives  and  require - 
meuta  at  a  time  when  the  Navy  claims  It 
cannot  afford  the  appropriate  numbers  of 
combat  aircraft  It  requires,  to  be  Inconsis- 
tent with  national  defense  priorities. 


I  believe  this  omission  to  be  most  ser- 
ious. It  is  one  which  will  adversely  af- 
fect both  the  international  posture  of 
the  United  States  and  American  scien- 
tific efforts. 

I  would  like  to  refer  my  colleagues  to 
the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget 
circular  A-51,  which  implemented  a  na- 
tional security  decision  memorandum 
promulgated  in  July  1970.  That  circular 
directed  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  assimie  funding  for  the  annual 
logistic  cost  of  the  Antarctic  program — 
which  was  formerly  borne  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — but  also  specifically 
directed  ty  the  Department  of  Defense 
to: 

( 1 )  Plan  and  carry  out  logistic  support  re- 
quested by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  such  other  programs  and  functions  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  Poundatlon  or  the 
Antarctic  Policy  Qroup.  and  in  this  connec- 
tion assure  the  continuing  availability,  on 
a     mutually    acceptable    reimbursement    or 


non-reimbursement  basis,  ol  essential  logis- 
tic support  components. 

(2)  Fund  and  procure  all  aircraft  re- 
quired to  provide  the  logistic  support  or 
perform  other  programs  or  functions  re- 
quested pursuant  to  paragraph    c.(l). 

(3)  Procure  other  essential  logistic  sup- 
port components  for  the  tJ.S.  program  for 
Antarctica,  on  a  mutually  acceptable  reim- 
bursement or  non -reimbursement  basis,  as 
requested  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion." 

The  five  LC-130  ski-equipped  aircraft 
requested  in  the  Navy  budget  were  pur- 
suant to  this  order.  In  placing  them  in 
the  Navy  budget,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  CEU-rylng  out  a  DOD  respon- 
sibility in  the  national  Interest.  It  was 
not  Intended  that  these  planes  should 
compete  for  scarce  Navy  funds  needed 
for  combat  aircraft  procurement.  They 
were  intended  to  be  an  "add-on"  pur- 
suant to  the  OMB's  instructions  and 
those  of  a  national  security  decision 
memorandum. 

These  aircraft  are  considered  \1tal  to 
this  Nation's  continued  presence  in  Ant- 
arctica. They  were  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  replace  three 
aircraft  which  have  been  lost,  and  three 
that,  because  of  their  heavy  use  and  ad- 
vancing age,  have  been  or  will  be  removed 
from  Antarctic  service. 

History  ov  Antarctic  Airceaft  Invsntobt 
1966-72 

Season  1966-67— nine  total:  2.  C-121  J; 
1.  LC-47:  2.  LC-:i7D:  4.  LC-130F. 

Season  1967-68 — seven  total:  2.  C-121J: 
1   LC-117D:  4.LC-130F. 

Season  1968-69 — seven  total:  2.  C-121J; 
4.  LC-130F;  1,  LC-130R. 

Season  1969-70 — seven  total:  2,  0-121J; 
4  LC-130P;  1.  LC-130B. 

Season  1970-71— seven  total:  2.  C-121J; 
4,LC-130F;  1,  LC-130R. 

Season  1971-72— fotu-  total:  3.  LC-130F; 
1,  LC-130R. 

Season  1972-73— three  total;  2.  LC-130F*; 

1.  LC-130R. 

The  impact  of  failure  to  procure  the 
replacement  aircraft  requested  by  DOD 
will  mean  a  drastic  curtailment  in  the 
level  of  our  effort  in  Antarctica  and  a 
dramatic  change  in  this  coimtry's  posture 
on  the  continent  including  abandonment 
of  inland  stations  at  South  Pole  and 
Siple. 

For  example,  without  replacement  air- 
craft, the  loss  of  an  additional  LC-130 
will  mean:  First,  deferral  of  construc- 
tion at  South  Pole  and  Siple  stations  for 
an  indefinite  period;  second,  the  diver- 
sion of  remaining  aircraft  to  replenish- 
ment of  life  support  systems  at  inland 
stations;  third,  limiting  capability  for 
the  emergency  recovery  of  scientific  field 
parties ;  fourth,  closing  and  evacuation  of 
historic  Byrd  Camp;  and  fifth,  the  be- 
ginnings of  evacuation  of  service  and 
construction  workers. 

In  other  words,  the  failure  to  procure 
additional  aircraft  for  the  support  of 
Project  Deep  Freeze  will  be  the  begin- 
nings of  a  diminished  American  pres- 
ence in  a  most  strategic  quaiter  of  the 
world.  This  could  only  lead  to  specula- 
tion in  the  international  community  re- 
garding American  intentl^.ns  in  that  sec- 
tor. Other  exploratory  powers  will  have 
to  adjust  to  a  new  situation  in  which 
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•10   years  old— more  hours  on   airframes- 
than  any  C-130'8  ever  buUt. 


Treaty  obsolete  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  Soviets 
with  the  resultant  renewal  of  poUUcal 
rivalry  and  competition  to  the  detri- 
ment of  scientific  cooperation  and  peace- 
ful research,  and  eventual  dissolution 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

Mr  Chairman,  American  political  and 
scientific  leadership  in  the  Antarctic 
stems  from  our  unique  mobility  on  the 
continent  which  offsets  the  influence  of 
strategically  located  Soviet  stations.  This 
capability  is  totally  dependent  on  the 
availabiUty  of  long-range,  ski-equipped 
transport  aircraft. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  promulgated  the  following  U.S. 
policy  objectives  for  Antarctica: 

First.  To  maintain  the  viabUity  of  the 
Antarctic  Treaty. 

Second.  To  foster  extension  of  coop- 
erative scientific  research. 

Third.  To  insure  wise  and  equitable 
use  of  Antarctic  resources. 
Fourth.  To  protect  American  rights  in 

the  area.  ,    . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  in  my  mmd 
that  those  objectives  caimot  be  main- 
tained without  adequate  logistical  sup- 
port for  Project  Deep  Freeze  in  the  na- 
ture of  long-range,  ski-equipped  trans- 
port aircraft.  I  also  know  that  there  is 
an  understandable  desire  for  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  take  this 
bill  to  conference  with  the  Senate  hav- 
ing as  lean  and  demonstrably  fimctional 
a  defense  budget  as  possible.  However, 
I  understand   that  considerable   senti- 
ment is  building  in  the  Senate  at  this 
moment  to  restore  these  vital  aircraft 
to  the  defense  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 1  cannot  stress  strongly  enough 
"how  crucial  I  feel  these  few  aircraft  are 
to  the  future  of  American  scientific  ef- 
forts and  our  national  security.  In  the 
instance  that  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  in- 
clude these  five  aircraft  In  the  defense 
appropriation,   I   would   hope  that   the 
House  conferees  would  deem  it  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  recede  on  this  point. 
Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.   16593   which  would 
appropriate  funds  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  bill  is  yet  another  attempt  to  sad- 
dle the  American  taxpayer  with  unneed- 
ed  armaments  and  war  machines  which 
would  boost  oiu-  overkill  potential  to 
astronomical  proportions.  The  adminis- 
tration in  one  breath  teUs  us  that  we  are 
on  the  way  to  a  detente  with  Russia  and 
China  and  that  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam is  on  the  wane.  But  in  the  next  it 
asks  us  to  vote  approval  of  a.  defense 
budget  which  is  SI. 72  billion  above  last 
year's  already  exorbitant  expenditure. 

This  bill  contains  $444  million  for  the 
development  of  the  B-1  bomber,  $311  mil-. 
lion  for  the  Trident  submarine,  and 
$935.6  million  for  the  ABM.  All  of  these 
programs  represent  an  escalation  in  the 
arms  race  at  a  time  when  the  President 
assures  us  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  of  peace.  In  each  of  these 
programs  Congress  is  being  asked  to  ap- 
propriate millions  of  dollars  for  pro- 
grams which  have  not  been  fully  test- 


this  late  date— after  America  has  ah-eady 
wasted  so  many  American  Uves  and 
money— it  is  time  for  Congress  to  tell 
the  President  that  we  vrtll  not  supply 
further  funds  to  prop  up  the  corrupt 
Thieu  regime.  A  dictatorship  which  has 
abolished  all  popular  elections  in  the 
10,775  hamlets  that  make  up  the  coun- 
try. We  should  not  reward  that  country's 
leaders  by  now  passing  a  bill  which  will 
finance  further  U.S.  involvement  in  the 

war. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  biU  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Booos) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi,  Chsdrman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,    reported    that    the    Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR.  16593)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wajs  read  the 
third  time.         ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   question   was   taken:    and   there 
were yeas  322,  nays  41,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  67,  as  follows: 
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Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wla 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellenback 

Denholin 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala 

EUberg 

ESlenbom 

Esch 

Bshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Pascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 


Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jar  man 


Preyer.  N  C. 
Price,  m. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Purcell 
Qule 
QuiUen 
Railsback 


Johnson.  Oallf.  Randall 

Johnson.  Pa.       Rarlck 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Term. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 


Kyroe 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

Mcculloch 

UcDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  McFall 


Ford 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuyaen 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Oarmatz 
Oaydoe 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Grlffla 
Orlfflttas 
Gross 
Orover 
Oubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haiey 
HaU 
H&lpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 


McKay 

McKevitt 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
Mass. 

Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Mallary 

1ul*nn 

Martin 


Held 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Rouaselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

SB.rb&r.eB 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkec 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WiUlam 
Stanton. 

James  V 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Aria. 
Stelger.  Wis. 


vr.Thtan  Calif.    Stejdiens 
Matbls.  Oa.         Stratton 


Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlTiBhall 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Mooagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 


Hansen.  Idaho    Natcher 
Harsha  Nelsen 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

.\rends 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Belcher 


(RoU  No.  368) 

TEAS — 322 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betts 

Blester 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brtnkley 

Brooks 

Broonxfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Burlison.  Mo. 


Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Oederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Corner 
OolUns,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Corman 


Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Havs 

Hubert 

Heckler, 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash 

HtUis 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Hcrton 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Aspln 

BadiUo 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Burton 

cailahoUn 

Clay 

Conyers 

DeUums 

DlggB 

Dow 
Drlnan 


O'Konskl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

PoweU 


Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
SuUlvan 
Srmlnston 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teag;ue.  Tex. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson ,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

Udall 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Weggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

WhaUey 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 

wngbt 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Toung.  Pla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlcn 


NAYS— 41 

Edwards.  Calif.  Obey 
Ymet  PodeU 

Green.  Pa.  Beu^ 

Harrington  Roeenthal 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Roybal 


Helstoekl 

Hungate 

Karth 

Kartenmeler 

Koch 

MltcheU 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nedzl 


Scheuer 

Selberling 

Stokes 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Vanlk 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 
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AN8WKRED  "PRKaKNT"— 1 


Rlegle 
NOT  VOTTNO — 87 


Abemethy 
Baker 

Bell 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Brasco 

BrotzmaD 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Caffery 

Carney 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clark 

Collins.  111. 

Delaney 

Dowdy 

Eckhardt 

Bdmondaon 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Porsythe 


Prey 

Pulton 

Oallflanakl* 

Oallagher 

H*n*«n.  Waih. 

Hawklna 

Kluczynskl 

Link 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

McClure 

McMillan 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Murphy.  NT. 

Nlcbols 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Poage 

Puclnskl 

Rangel 


Boblson.  N.T. 

Roncallo 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Scberle 

Schmltz 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Springer 

Talcott 

Tarry 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

White 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Yatron 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced 


the  following 


pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr  OTJeUl  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 
Mr  Blaggl  for,  with  Mr.  Waldle  against. 
Mr  Meeds  for.  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 
Mr  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Mlkva  against. 
Mr  Carney  for,  with  Mr.  Metcalfe  against. 
Mr  White  for,  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 
Mr.    Bauczynaki    for,     with    Mr.    Bangel 

**&&^Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of  minoU 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  EvUis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Roblaon 
of  New  York.  

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr  Braaco  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Pcnrsythe. 

Mr.  0"Hara  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  MoClure. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Lu]an. 

Mr  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Zwach. 

Mr  Nichols  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Bdmondson  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  WlUlams. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Oallflnakls. 

Mr  McMillan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^___^_^^__ 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  whip  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  McPau.)  ,  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  If  any,  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McPALL.  The  business  of  the 
week  is  concluded  today. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  listing  of  the 
program  for  next  week,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  go  over  until  Monday. 
On  Monday  there  Is  scheduled  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar,  but  that  will 
be  all  of  the  business  for  Monday.  There 
will  be  no  bills  considered  under  sus- 
pensions because  of  the  religloiis  holiday. 
For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  will  be  the  following: 

Tuesday  will  be  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar. 

Thereafter  there  will  be  consideration 
of: 

H.R.  16654,  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1973 : 

HJl.  15003,  the  consumer  product 
safety  bill  under  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  debate ; 

The  move  to  go  to  conference  on  HJl. 
7130,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
amendments.  This  will  be  brought  up 
on  Wednesday. 

H.R.  10295,  cargo  secxuity,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  15859,  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices, also  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 
The  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1973,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted :  and,  lastly ; 

H.R.  16645,  the  Eisenhower  Memorial 
Bicentennial  Civic  Center,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  looking  over  this  program,  particular- 
ly with  no  business  except  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  on  Monday,  it  would 
appear  there  is  a  high  likelihood  of  a 
session  on  Friday.  Is  that  a  fair  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  this  is 
a  matter  on  which  we  will  have  to  see 
what  happens.  As  the  former  Speaker, 
Mr.  McCormack,  would  say,  "We  will 
play  this  one  by  ear."        ^ 

It  is  entirely  possible  we  may  be  able 
to  do  the  program  very  rapidly.  In  fact, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  the  program  is 
aruioimced  in  this  way  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible we  might  bring  up  the  foreign 
assistance  legislation  on  Wednesday,  if 
that  is  possible,  so  that  on  Thursday 
there  would  not  be  much  business  and 
the  Members  might  be  able  to  get  out 
earlier  and  go  about  whatever  they 
might  have  to  do  on  the  weekend. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  18,   1972 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that,  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
from  California  could,  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leadership  give  us  any  indica- 
tion as  to  when  this  session  of  Congress 


might  be  expected  to  end.  either  by  ad- 
journment sine  die  or  by  virtue  of  a  re- 
cess or  something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McPALL.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  such  information  as  I 
have.  At  the  whip  meeting  today  the 
Speaker  indicated  that  we  might  adjourn 
October  14.  Earlier  last  week  he  thought 
that  we  might  finish  our  business  by  Oc- 
tober 6.  As  you  know,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Manstiild,  is  aiming 
for  an  October  1  deadline.  That  is  the 
only  information  I  have  available  to  me 
at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  been 
here  many,  many  years  longer  than  I, 
and  he  knows  this  is  perhaps  an  edu- 
cated guess.  The  leadership  hopes  that 
we  get  out  of  here  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  could  that  be  clas- 
sified as  an  educated  guess:  "Get  out  of 
here  as  soon  as  we  can"? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  educated  guess  re- 
ferred to  was  the  date  ol  October  14. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  thinks 
we  will  be  out  as  late  as  October  14? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  certainly  hope 
we  would  be  able  to  get  out  of  here  by 
October  6.  I  think  the  leadership  on  the 
majority  side  also  hopes  that  this  is  pos- 
sible. I  think  the  leadership  on  the  mi- 
nority side  would  also  like  to  get  out 
sooner  than  October  14.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  might  have  some  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  couree.  If  there  are 
rules  required  on  four  of  these  bills  and 
no  rules  are  granted  on  those  bills,  then, 
according  to  this  schedule,  we  have  only 
one  bill  or  two  bills  certain  to  be  consid- 
ered next  week,  that  is,  the  Labor-HEW 
bill  and  the  consimier  product  safety  bill. 
Mr.  McFALL.  Also  we  have  the  sending 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill  to  conference. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  would  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  2  or  3  minutes,  I 
assume. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  majority  leader  of  the  other 
body — I  hope  and  trust  that  his  schedule 
for  getting  out  of  here  October  1  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  hope  that,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  not  provide  any  deterrent 
if  the  other  body  is  that  ambitious  and 
willing  to  get  out  of  Washington.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  provide  no 
impediment  to  that,  because  it  seems  to 
me  at  this  stage  we  are  well  ahead  of  the 
other  body  in  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Well,  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  think  we 
both  have  the  same  high  expectations, 
and  I  hope  they  are  not  dashed  by  future 
events. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  just  seems  to  me  it  is 
incredible  that  the  House  would  even 
entertain  the  idea  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year  and  with  every  Member  of  the 
House  subject  to  election  this  fall— it  is 
incredible  that  it  would  even  entertain 
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the  idea  of  adjourning  this  House  on 
October  14.  This  to  me  is  utterly  incredi- 
ble. .,        ..  i  • 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  what  m- 

formatlon  he  has  given  us. 
Mr  HALL.  WIU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  just  simply  rise 
to  ft  point  of  information. 

I  notice  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
Consent  Calendar  on  Monday,  but  no 
suspensions  or  other  bills,  because  It  is 
a  religious  holiday.  I  fancy  myself  to  be 
a  most  religious  man,  and  I  respect  the 
planning,  but  what  is  so  irreligious  about 
the  Consent  Calendar  that  does  not  carry 
over  and  pervade  to  the  other  bill?  This 
defeats  me  as  chairman  of  the  Consent 
Calendar  for  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  McPALL.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  is  Yom  Kippur  coming  on  Monday. 
I  am  advised  by  the  Speaker  that  It  Is 
the  tradition  that  we  not  have  votes  on 
Jewish  hoUdays.  We  have  not  met  on 
Christmas;  we  have  not  met  on  Good 
Friday;  so  that  we  observe  the  tradition 
ot  not  having  votes  on  Monday.  Ordi- 
narily, the  Consent  Calendar,  there  are 
no  votes.  It  Is  handled  efficiently  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  Mr.  Hall,  and 
ttie  other  Members  on  the  Consent  CsJ- 
endar  Committee  so  that  there  are  no 
votes.  For  this  reason,  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar was  left  on  for  Monday. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  great  a  respect  as  I  have 
for  Yom  Kippur  and  the  feelings  of  my 
colleagues,  if  possibly  they  care  to  make 
preparations  more  heartily  than  I  do, 
they  might  be  prepared  for  a  surprise 
as  we  call  the  Consent  Calendsu:  on  that 

day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Congress  to  restore  a  portion  of  the  pen- 
sion plan  which  military  persormel  have 
long  been  led  to  expect.  Indeed,  for  most 
of  the  present  retirees.  It  would  have  re- 
turned to  them  a  major  part  of  the 
retirement  system  which  was  in  effect 
for  most  of  their  military  careers.  Until 
1958  all  increases  in  active  duty  military 
pay  scales  brought  about  the  automatic 
adjustment — recomputatlon — of  retired 
pay  scales. 

While  I  regret  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  pass  that  amendment,  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  reasons  for  such  a  decision.  I 
compliment  the  House  conferees  for  not 
yielding  to  the  incredible  pressures 
which  must  have  been  brought  to  bear 
and  for  maintaining  the  position  that, 
vnthout  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  costs  associated  with  a  particular 
measure,  that  measure  should  not  be  en- 
acted. This  is  basic  fiscal  responsibility 
and  deserves  commendation. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  sincere  de- 
light to  learn  that  the  recomputatlon 
principle  is  alive  and  well  in  the  92d 
Congress.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able F.  Edward  HtBERT,  has  announced 
that  a  special  Subcommittee  on  Retired 
Pay  Revisions  has  been  appointed  and 
will  hold  hearings  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture— beiore  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  opportunity  tc 
give  this  subject  the  in-depth  study  it 
deserves.  And,  provided  that  ways  can  be 
found  to  fimd  it,  restitution  of  the  re- 
computation  principle  may  become  a  re- 
ality in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  It 
wiU  not  be  an  easy  victory,  however.  No 
matter  which  cost  estimates  one  accepts, 
and  there  are  many  versions,  recompu- 
tatlon is  a  very  expensive  proposition. 
Nonetheless  it  is  essential,  in  my  view, 
that  the  Congress  recognize  the  inequi- 
ties which  the  1958  Military  Pay  Act 
created  for  retired  mihtarj'  personnel, 

I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  on  mili- 
tary retired  pay  revisions  and,  if  granted 
the  opporttinity,  I  intend  to  appear  as  a 
witness  at  these  hearings  to  present  to 
the  committee  the  views  of  the  many 
miUtary  retirees  who  reside  in  my  dis- 
trict. 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


ON  RECOMPUTATION  OP  MILITARY 
RETIRED  PAY 

^Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

<^Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  which 
passed  the  House  yesterday  did  not  in- 
clude the  so-called  Hartke  amendment 
on  military  retired  pay.  Admittedly  a 
compromise  measure,  that  amendment 
at  least  offered  an  opportunity  for  the 
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The  SPEJMSIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podkll)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  gentleman  from  New  Yor.t 
(Mr.  Cellkr),  who  was  suddenly  called 
back  to  New  York,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  address  the  House  on  a  subject  which 
has  startled  many  of  us  In  recent  weeks. 

I  want  to  thank  my  ccdleagues  for  com- 
ing here  this  afternoon,  or  this  evening, 
rather,  to  participate  in  this  special 
order.  In  addition  to  the  colleagues  who 
are  here,  I  have  some  50  statements  of 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  joined 
with  us  In  supporting  our  position,  which 
is  critical  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
recent  position  on  the  charging  of  exit 
visas,  ransom  visas,  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  com- 
ing here  to  explore  today  Soviet-Ameri- 


can trade  relations  in  terms  of  the  prob« 
lem  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
guiahed  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boocs) . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  asked 
for  a  special  order  on  the  same  subject, 
and  my  remarks  will  be  in  the  Rkcowj 
along  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  express  to  the  gentle- 
man the  grave  concern  that  I  share  along 
with  I  think  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  on  the  action,  or  the  contemplated 
action  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  im- 
posing a  confiscatory  head  tax  upon  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith  for  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  this  is  a  dis- 
graceful act.  I  have  been  very  closely 
associated  with  the  efforts  of  promoting 
of  Soviet  Union  trade,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment this  action  very  seriously  jeopard- 
izes the  amity  which  Is  required  to  bring 
that  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conmaend  the  gentle- 
man on  making  his  statement. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  remarks, 
and  am  happy  in  the  expression  of  sup- 
port   from    the    distingiiished   majority 

leader.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  5-ield? 

Mr,  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commaid  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorit 
for  taking  this  special  order  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  those  who  are 
seeking  freedom^. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  appealing  for  suspension  of 
U.S.  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  until 
the  question  of  the  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews  is  resolved. 

I  want  to  pause  in  this  discussion  to 
present  the  case  of  one  Soviet  Jew  who 
next  week  faces  final  action  on  his  ap- 
peal to  avoid  being  sentenced  to  a  con- 
centration camp  in  Russia.  This  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mark  Katz, 
a  young  community  leader  in  the  27th 
Congressional  District  of  California. 

It  all  began  for  Vladimir  Markman 
when  he  presaited  papers  for  exit  visas 
to  Israel  in  1971.  For  almost  a  year  and 
a  half  he  was  fl.ghtlng  with  Soviet  officials 
for  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  other 
persons  for  free  departure.  On  April  29. 
1972,  he  was  arrested.  He  was  tried  in  a 
courthouse  and  found  guUty  of  anti- 
Soviet  activity  and  slander  of  the  Soviet 
state.  On  Avigust  9,  1972.  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  In  the  notorious  Potma 
Labor  champs.  During  his  trial,  he  was 
unable  to  secure  an  attorney  and  the 
only  evidence  submitted  was  a  satirical 
book  on  life  in  the  Soviet  Uhion  which 
was  written  in  1929. 

Markman  is  now  being  held  111  a  cell  In 
Sverdlovsk.  If  his  appeal  is  denied  and 
he  goes  to  the  Potma  Labor  camp — he 
will  never  svirvive.  He  has  a  very  bad 
respiratory  disease  and  is  severely 
crippled. 

I  have  made  urgent  pleas  to  both  See- 
retary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  and 
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Ambflssador  Anatoly  P.  Dobrynin  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  make  sure  this 
man  Is  given  every  possible  consideration 
by  the  Soviet  Oovemment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  thlB 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  submit  their  remarks  In 
the  Record  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vanik'  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
secuUon  of  Soviet  Jews  by  Moscow  Is 
well  known  and  well  documented  to  all 
of  us.  Recent  reports  make  It  clear  that 
the  situaUon  is  even  more  grave  than 
anyone  thought.  Following  on  the  heels 
of  the  ransoms  are  mass  arrests  and  show 
trials.  Telephones  are  disconnected  and 
radios  are  jammed. 

Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  connect  these 
pressures  and  new  harassments  direct- 
ly with  President  Nixon's  efforts  to  push 

detent.  . 

Thev  say  that  the  Soviet  Government 
apparently  thinks  that  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment will  ignore  even  severe  repres- 
sion and  outrageous  ransoms  all  in  tne 
cause  of  detente. 

I  stand  here  today,  as  a  Congressman, 
and  as  an  American,  and  as  a  Jew.  to 
say  that  Uie  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  ignore  Russian  antisemitism.  we 
must  not  trade  Jews  for  trucks  or  com- 
puters or  technology  or  gas  with  these 
modem  Nazis. 

I  for  one,  will  vote  against  any  trade 
concessions  for  the  Russians  until  they 
let  the  Jews  go— without  huge  ransom 
fees. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee not  to  pass  any  legislation  to  give  the 
Soviets  the  most  favored  nation  status 
they  want  so  much  until  the  Russians 
rescind  the  exit  fee  schedule  and  let  the 
Jews  go.  ^         ...^ 

I  urge  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  scrutinize  all  appropriations  legisla- 
tion for  research  grants  and  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  as  a  condition  of 
any  such  funding  the  removal  of  the 
«xit  fees. 

I  urge  tiie  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  in  their  deliberation  on  for- 
eign investment  and  trade  to  carefully 
consider  whether  their  actions  would 
encourage  Russian  persecution  of  Jews. 
I  urge  them  to  condition  expansion  oi 
American-Russian  trade  on  the  rescind- 
ing of  the  exit  fees. 

I  urge  the  Agrlcultiure  Committee  to 
consider  the  pUght  of  Russian  Jews  and 
this  latest  barbaric  fee  schedule  when 
they  look  into  the  wheat  deal  and  Into 
the  favors  our  country  is  granting  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Most  of  all.  I  urge  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment to  heed  the  warnings  deUvered 
in  this  Chamber  today  by  more  than 


50  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  carefully  consider  new  trade  initia- 
tives In  conjunction  with  the  situation 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  day  has  past  when  the  world  and 
the  United  States  averts  Its  attention 
when  Jews  are  persecuted.  It  Is  Wash- 
ington 1972,  not  Munich  1938. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  be 
silent  when  the  Soviet  Union  boldly  and 
without  shame  demands  a  ransom  for 
each  person  of   the  Jewish  faith  who 
wishes  to  emigrate  to  Israel?  A  schedule 
of  fees  is  placed  upon  a  hiunan  life  rang- 
ing   anywhere    from    $5,000    to   $37,000. 
Next  Tuesday  the  Supreme  Soviet  meets 
to  ratify  the  schedule  of  fees.  The  trans- 
parent excuse  is  given  that  the  fees  are 
based  upon  the  educational  cost.  Yet  we 
know  that  the  educated  Jew  is  not  per- 
mitted to  put  his  talents  to  use.  Should 
he  attempt  to  adhere  to  Jewish  religious 
and  cultural  Ufe,  he  is  faced  with  the  loss 
of  his  job,  forced  enlistment  in  the  army, 
and  forms   of   harassment   designed   to 
compel  Jews  to  deny  their  heritage. 

So  coldblooded  is  this  schedule  of  fees 
that  it  is  arrived  at  with  a  precision  of 
a  measuring  cup.  For  example:  4,500 
rubles  for  a  teacher's  degree;  5,400  rubles 
for  high  school  graduates;  5,500  rubles 
for  a  holder  of  a  BA  degree;  postdoctoral 
science  degree,  12,200  rubles. 

Keep  in  mind  that  these  fees  are  to  be 
culminative.  Thus  each  educational  at- 
tainment caiTies  with  it  an  additional 
fee  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  set 
for  each  advanced  degree. 

Are  we  helpless  in  the  face  of  such  in- 
humanity':' Cannot  the  Congress  assert 
itself  by  demanding  through  its  trade  or 
other  treaties  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries that  the  international  community 
recognizes  a  basic  principle  of  what  we 
term  civilized  behavior  and  that  is.  that 
human  freedom  is  not  for  sale. 

There  are  those  here  tonight  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  who  wish  to  be  heard. 
The  rising  voice  of  the  United  States 
Congress  will  let  the  Soviet  Union  know 
that  its  ofBcial  bigotry  and  tyranny  are 
not  "internal"  matters. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Drinank 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  and  Mr.  Podell  for  ar- 
ranging this  most  significant  and  ur- 
gently needed  special  order. 

I  think  we  all  should  know  that  on 
next  Tuesday,   September   19.  the  Su- 
preme Legislative  Body  of  the  U.S.SJI. 
wil  give  final  ratification  to  these  out- 
rageous fees  that  are  to  be  charged  to 
Soviet  Jews  who  desire  to  go  to  Israel. 
I  was  in  Israel  2  months  ago  and  I 
met  with  dozens,  even  hundreds  of  Jews 
who  have  left  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  essential 
thing  for  us  to  say  tonight  and  proclaim 
It  to  the  entire  world  is  that  the  new 
fees  to  be  ratified,  and  hopefully  not  on 
next  Tuesday— these  new  fees  are  de- 
signed to  bring    millions  of  dollars  in 
foreign  currency  to  the  Russian  nation — 


as  much  as  a  half-blUien  dollars  will 
come  in  according  to  some  estimates. 

We  must  be  very  blunt  and  say  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  contriving  to  finazice 
their  international  trade  agreements 
with  the  export  of  educated  Jews. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  Congressman 
Podell  and  with  the  more  than  50  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  will  participate 
in  this  special  order,  and  I  urge  every 
committee  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress not  to  give  the  grant  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  trading  status  that  is 
desired  by  the  Soviet  Union  until  Soviet 
Jews  are  allowed  to  go  to  Israel. 

I  will  vote  E«alnst  any  extension  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans 
necessary  to  complete  the  wheat  deal 
until  Soviet  Jews  are  allowed  to  go  to 
Israel. 

I  will  vote  against  any  extension  of 
Export-Import  Bank  credits  and  modi- 
fications by  overseas  private  Investment 
corporation  regulations. 

I  will  not  in  good  conscience  support — 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  people 
in  this  House,  and  hopefully  most  of  the 
people  in  this  House,  will  not  support  the 
new  Soviet-American  trade  initiatives 
imtll  and  unless  the  current  Soviet  visa 
fee  schedule  policy  is  reversed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  our  colleagues,  I  have  sought  this 
special  order  to  indicate  the  utter  seri- 
ousness of  our  concern  about  recwit 
Soviet  policy  developments  toward  Soviet 
Jews,  and  to  demonstrate  that  our  con- 
cern has  deep  implications  with  respect 
to  Soviet-American  trade  relations. 

So  far  this  year  approximately  20,000 
Soviet  Jews  have  received  permission  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  un- 
til recently  it  was  estimated  that  30,000 
or  more — more  than  twice  the  figure  for 
1971_would  leave  Russia  during  1972. 
In  the  month  of  June  alone  nearly  3.100 
Soviet  Jews  left  for  Israel.  _ 

In  a  desperate  attempt  to  halt  this 
long  overdue  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
to  Israel,  on  August  3  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  Soviet  Union  adopted  a  series  of 
regulations  governing  emigration  proce- 
dures and  establishing  new  exit  fees.  On 
August  14  these  new  fees  were  put  into 
effect,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  concemed  individuals 
throughout  the  world. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  these  new  laws, 
every  Soviet  citizen  wishing  to  emigrate 
had  been  forced  to  pay  fees  amounting 
to  900  mbles.  or  approximately  $1,080. 
The  old  laws  were  xmjust  and  repressive 
in  their  own  right.  But  the  required  pay- 
ment of  900  rubles  is  dwarfed  by  the  sav- 
age  and  utterly   outrageous   new   laws. 
These  laws,  which  allegedly  require  pros- 
pective  emigrants   to    'reimburse"   the 
Soviet  state  for  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion, have  resulted  in  an  astonishing  es- 
calation of  the  costs  of  emigration,  an 
escalation  that  singles  out  educated  Jews, 
and  in  effect  commits  them  to  a  modem 
form  of  slavery. 

This  is  really  slavery  upon  slavery, 
since  Soviet  policy  regarding  emigration 
of  Jews  has  for  years  been  in  llterw 
violation  of  the  Universal  Declaration  oi 
Human  Rights,  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union   Is   a  party.   That  International 
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agreement  guarantees  the  right  of  every 
citteen  to  emigrate. 

According  to  the  schedule  of  fees  es- 
tablished,  the  cost  of   emigration  can 
ZoK    from    5.500    mbles— $8.600— for 
those  who  have  only  finished  high  school, 
to  31.000  mbles— *37.00<V— for  those  who 
hold  a  doctor  of  science  degree.  The  fees 
are  Incremental.  TTius.  a  holder  of  the 
initial  Soviet  higher  education  degree, 
eouivalent  to  the  American  baccalaure- 
ate is  assessed  a  fee  of  6,500  mbles  in 
addition  to  the  5.500  mbles  for  his  high 
school  education.  A  graduate  of  Moscow 
University  who  held  the  equivalent  of  the 
American  Ph.  D.  would  be  required  to 
nay  12,000  mbles— $14,200— in  addition 
toUie  11,000  mbles— $12,800— required 
for  his  earlier  education.  Other  fees  are 
iBiposed  to  frustrate  emigration.  Includ- 
ing a  40-percent  penalty  on  those  who 
pay  in  foreign  currency— as  all  must. 
since  fees  invariably  exceed  savings  and 
average  5  to  8  years'  total  earnings. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  these  oppres- 
sive new  laws  are  specifically  directed 
against   Soviet   Jews,    and   particularly 
against  educated  Jews.  Jews  constitute 
the  largest  group  wishing  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  the 
most  highly  educated  of  the  ethnic  mi- 
norities in  Russia.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
adult  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
received  at  least  a  high  school  education, 
and  current  official  figures  show  that  3.15 
percent  of   the  Jewish  population   are 
university  students  compared  with  1.82 
percent  of  the  total  population. 

What  is  more,  even  Soviet  officials  ad- 
mit that  few.  if  any.  of  the  Jewish  in- 
dividuals and  families  wishing  to  emi- 
grate will  be  able  to  pay  these  fees.  Ac- 
cording to  one  published  report.  65  Jew- 
ish familes  were  stranded  in  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  first  6  days  in  which 
the  new  laws  were  in  effect.  The  total 
amount  of  exit  fees  owed  by  these  fami- 
lies alone — the   ransom   for   their   re- 
lease—is   approximately    one-half    mil- 
lion dollars.  To  expect  that  these  Rus- 
sian families  could  raise  this  sum  from 
their  own  savings  is  ludicrous:  the  aver- 
age monthly  income  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is   approximately    $153,    and    although 
professionals  and  scientists  are  some- 
what better  paid,  their  average  racmthly 
income  is  only  $240.  Moreover,  Soviet  of- 
ficials have  made  it  clear  that  only  cash 
is  accepted,  not  personal  property. 

But  unless  these  65  families,  wily  the 
Initial  group  to  suffer  this  great  Injus- 
tice, are  able  to  p>ay  their  ransom  they 
win  be  left  in  a  hellish  no-man's  land- 
stranded  in  Moscow  with  no  money,  no 
homes,  no  places  to  go.  no  papers,  and 
no  prospects. 

Soviet  officials  have  advised  American 
Jews  that  they  can  pay  the  costs  im- 
posed on  their  Russian  brethren.  AU  that 
is  necessary.  Soviet  officials  have  told 
American  Jews,  is  to  "transfer  through 
your  American  bank  the  necessary 
amount,  and  they — the  Soviet  Jews — 
will  leave." 

In  essence  the  Soviet  Union  Is  attempt- 
ing to  blackmail  the  world  Jewish  com- 
munity into  paying  the  ransom  of  each 
educated  Jew.  The  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  simply  extortion,  for  the  lamest 
of  reascxis  and  the  fUmalest  of  pretMOses. 


The  Soviet  Union  claims  that  these 
fees  are  Justified  because  of  the  State's 
investment  In  the  education  of  each  of 
the  emigrants,  an  investment  which,  we 
are  told,  is  wholly  in  forfeit  if  the  edu- 
cated person  leaves.  The  tmth  Is  differ- 
ent. In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  11,  Zev  Katz,  of  the  MIT 
Center  for  International  Studies,  thor- 
ou^ily  refuted  these  Soviet  claims.  He 
noted  that  according  to  Soviet  sources 
the  cost  of  education  for  a  full-time  uni- 
versity graduate  is  1,000  mbles  for  4  years 
of  precollege  education,  plus  4,500  mbles 
for  an  average  of  4Vi  years  o*  higher 
education,  a  total  of  5,500  rubles.  How- 
ever, the  Soviet  exit  fees  require  a  uni- 
versity graduate  to  pay  12,500  mblee — 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  his  educa- 
tion cost.  "There  is  obviously  no  correla- 
tion between  the  actual  costs  of  educa- 
tiMi  and  the  payments  sought, "  conclud- 
ed Mr.  Katz. 

The  Soviet  claim  that  their  action  is 
to  end  a  "brain  drain"  is  also  transpar- 
entiy  false.  Time  and  time  again,  even 
before  the  harsh  new  fees,  Soviet  scien- 
tists and  other  highly  educated  persons 
have  been  fired,  demoted,  and  silenced 
simply  for  making  an  application  to  emi- 
grate. Dramatic  evidence  of  this  repres- 
sion was  recently  supplied  by  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin Levich,  an  eminent  Soviet  Jewish 
physicist,  and  a  member  of  the  presti- 
gious Soviet  Academy  of  the  Sciences, 
who  has  apphed  to  emigrate.  In  a  letter 
to  the  International  Biophysical  Con- 
gress, Professor  Levich  told  of  what  hap- 
pens to  those  scientists  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate: 

The  ecientUts  who  apply  to  the  authorities 
for  the  permission  to  leave  for  Israel  are  mag- 
ically transformed  Into  outcaata  who  are 
deprived  of  any  right  of  continuing  a  scien- 
tific activity:  publications  forbidden,  even 
being  cited  forbidden. 

A  person  is  immediately  expeUed  from  any 
kind  of  scientific  councU,  editorial  boards, 
demoted  and  often  fully  discharged. 

A  person  Is  constantly  living  under  the 
conditions  of  permanent  preaaure  and 
anguish  for  the  fate  of  his  faoilly  and  him- 
self. 


Given  conditions  such  as  these,  the 
Soviet  claim  that  high  exit  fees  will  stop 
a  "brain  drain"  is  clearly  a  sham,  for 
the  actions  routinely  taken  against 
Jewish  scientists  deprive  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  talents  of  any  Jewish  scien- 
tist who  indicates  a  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  work  of 
all  Soviet  Jews  Is  hindered  by  fear— all 
consideration  of  emigration  aside.  In  hla 
letter  Professor  Levich  made  the  follow- 
ing profound  observation: 

The  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  scien- 
tists as  compared  to  other  people  and  the 
transformation  oif  scientists  Into  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Government  Is  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent. 

Today  It  Is  the  fate  of  perhaps  a  smaU 
group  of  scientists  at  a  certain  place  of  the 
world.  Tomorrow  it  may  h^pen  to  anybody 
and  anywhere.  The  brains  as  weU  as  the 
hands  of  any  human  being  are  his  personal 
property.  I  believe  as  weU  that  the  persecu- 
tion of  scientists  and  the  prohibition  of  their 
scientific  activity  as  a  punishment  for  their 
moral  and  conscience  oonvlctlona  Is  Inhu- 
man, Immoral  and  disgraceful 


Soviet  law  already  requlree  that  every 


Soviet  citizen  who  has  received  a  hlgbir 
educaticxi  is  obliged  to  spend  3  years 
in  service  of  the  government  at  wiMr 
signed  ministry  or  educational  port. 
ThiM,  required  "reimbursement"  pay- 
ments for  exit  visas  constitute  a  form  d 
double  Jeopardy  in  violation  of  tha 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights— article  13(1). 

In  view  of  these  f  acU.  the  tme  motives 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  clear.  The  new 
fees  are  yet  another  example  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  official  policy  of  harassing 
Jewish  citizens— a  poUcy  that  has  long 
been  demonstrated  and  which  Is  surely 
not  in  the  process  of  decline,  as  some 
might  have  us  beUeve. 

These  new  fees  divide  and  panic  the 
Soviet  Jewish  commimlty.  Educated  Jews 
are  divided  from  their  uneducated  breth- 
ren through  the  discrimination  of  the 
education  fees.  Jews  who  wish  to  remain 
in  the  Soviet  Union  become  resentful  of 
those  who  desire  to  leave,  fearing  that 
the  troubles  of  the  latter  group  will  re- 
flect on  the  already  victimized  Jews  who 
plan  to  continue  their  Uves  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Finally,  these  fees  force  a  cmel 
choice  upon  younger  Soviet  Jews.  They 
can  either  choose  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation, knowing  that  as  a  result  they  may 
never  be  able  to  leave  the  country,  or 
they    can   forgo    their    education,    stlu 
without  any  assurance  that  they  will  be 
able  to  leave  should  they  wish  to.  It 
should  be  noted  that  young  Soviet  Jews 
who  do  not  go  on  to  universities  are  ob- 
ligated to  spend  at  least  2  years  In  the 
military  service — and  for  those  2  years, 
and    5    years    thereafter,   neither   they 
nor  their  family  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  my  view,  there  is  something  even 
more  foul  than  antisemitism  implicit  In 
these  exit  fees.  The  Soviet  need  for  for- 
eign currency  Is  well  known,  and  this 
need  is  especally  critical  now,  in  view  of 
the  recently  negotiated  foreign  trade 
agreements,  particularly  the  $900  million 
wheat  deal  with  the  United  States,  with 
the  prospect  of  multlbUllon  dollar 
agreements  In  the  near  future. 

It  has  been  estimated  that   150.000 
emigration  requests  have  been  received 
from  Soviet  Jewish  families.  Thus,  as 
many  as  400.000  Soviet  Jews  wish  to  leave 
Russia,  and  recent  trends  indicate  that 
an  increasing  percentage  of  those  desir- 
ing to  leave  will  be  those  Jews  with  the 
higher  education  that  theae  new  fees 
penalize.  Jewish  spokesmen  have  indi- 
cated that  40  percent  of  those  Soviet  Jews 
living  in  Moscow,  and  one-quarter  of  all 
Jews  throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
be  affected.  Even  if  emigration  were  to 
remain  at  the  current  rate  of  30,000  per 
year,  these  new  fees  are  designed  to  bring 
in  millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  cur- 
rency— as  much  as  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars, according  to  some  estimates.  In  this 
light  the  reasoning  behind  the  Soviet 
Union's  decision  to  apply  a  40-percent 
surcharge  is  revealed  as  another  cruel 
device  to  extort  more  hard  currency- 
currency  that  could  be  used  to  pay  for 
American  wheat,  for  example.  Thus  the 
Soviets  contrive  to  finance  their  Inter- 
national trade  agreements  with  the  rat- 
port  of  a  most  unusual  quantity — edu- 
cated Jews. 
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The  lessening  of  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
vitally  Important  goal,  and  of  course  I 
applaud  all  actions  which  seek  to  pro- 
mote international  understanding  and 
harmony.  But  the  desire  of  our  coimtry 
for  uitemational  peace  must  not  blind  us 
to  injustice  where  it  exists  and  should  not 
inliibit  us  from  acting  to  eliminate  this 
injustice.  We  must  remember  that  there 
can  be  no  real  peace  when  nations 
ilout  international  agreements— the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in 
this  case— or  when  nations  barter  the 
freedom  of  human  beings  in  return  for 
some  perceived  economic  advantage. 

It  u  ly  belief  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  exit  visa  fees  policies 
depends  to  a  measurable  degree  on 
whether  the  United  States  takes  firm  ac- 
tion to  demonstrate  Its  outrage.  Soviet 
trade  policy  has  historically  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  political  consid- 
erations that  depart  from  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  the  agreements  enacted.  It  Is  a 
moral  imperative  that  the  United  States 
make  Its  condemnation  of  the  education 
visa  fees  known  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  strongest  possible  way. 

Therefore  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  make 
It  absolutely  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  tiae  successful  conclusion  of  the  re- 
cently negotiated  trade  agreements,  and 
other  upcoming  Soviet-American  trade 
developments,  is  dependent  on  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  acts  to  repeal  these  edu- 
cation exit  visa  fees. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  that  Con- 
gress can  deal  with  which  directly  affect 
American  economic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Among  these  are  the  grant- 
ing of  the  most- favored-nation  trading 
status  desired  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
extension  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loans  necessary  to  complete  the 
wheat  deal,  extension  of  Export-Import 
Bank  credits  and  modifications  in  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion— OPIC — regulations  which  would 
permit  insured  American  private  invest- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  cannot  In  good  conscience  support 
new  Soviet-American  trade  initiatives 
until  and  unless  the  current  Soviet  visa 
fee  schedule  policy  is  reversed. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
excellent  statement  and  his  wonderful 
support. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  BUCHANAM)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  repression  of  Jews 
within  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be 
growing  still.  Repeatedly,  we  in  the 
United  States  have  expressed  our  great 
concern  over  the  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Qovemment  against  its  Jewish  citizens. 
Recently,  we  were  deeply  shocked  by 
an  even  greater  harassment  in  the  form 
of  higher  fees  for  those  seeking  to  emi- 
grate. 

Shortly  after  these  new  fees  were  Ini- 
tiated, my  colleague  from  New  York 
(&fer.  Dow)  and  1  met  with  an  ofBcial  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  here  in  Washington 
to  express  our  concern  ajad.  that  of  many 


other  Members  of  the  Congress  over  the 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews. 

We  carried  with  us  a  letter  from 
nearly  100  Members  of  this  body  to  Com- 
munist Party  leader  Brezshnev  express- 
ing our  concern  that  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  might 
be  hampered  by  the  Soviet  Union's  pol- 
icy toward  its  Jewish  citizens. 

We  were  told  at  that  time  that  the 
problems  of  Jewish  cltlzais  of  the  So- 
viet Union  were  an  internal  problem  and 
of  no  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Our  response  at  that  time,  and 
it  is  the  same  today,  is  that  Americans 
are  concerned  about  human  rights  ev- 
erywhere. ^  ^  ,, 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  totally 
unrealistic  for  the  Soviet  Government  to 
think  these  actions  will  not  be  an  issue 
as  we  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Nation 
are  confronted  with  Soviet  desires  for 
trade  arrangements  with  and  conces- 
siou-i  from  the  United  States. 

The  repressions  of  which  I  speak,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  manifold.  They  Include 
prohibitions  against  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion suid  the  banning  of  books  in  He- 
brew. They  Include  job  discrimination, 
discrimination  in  educational  opportu/.!- 
cles.  and.  of  course,  discrimination  in 
emigration  policies. 

But  they  also  include  harassment  and 
arrests  of  those  who  seek  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  or  to  acknowledge  their 
Jewishness,  induction  into  the  military, 
job  loss.  Intensive  questioning,  discon- 
nection of  phone  lines,  and  travel  re- 
strictions. 

These  higher  fees  represent  a  further 
attempt  to  stifle  the  individual  free- 
doms and  human  rights  of  a  large  group 
of  Soviet  citizens. 

Because  these  actions  are  so  repugnant 
to  our  American  concept  of  the  inaliena- 
ble rights  of  man  and  the  limited  rights 
of  government  and  to  our  way  of  life  in 
this  free  society,  they  cannot  be  Ignored 
by  the  American  people  and  will  not  be 
ignored  bv  the  Congress  as  it  considers 
the  role  of  future  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

This  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  also 
gives  rise  to  a  great  question  of  credibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
but  refuses  to  live  up  to  tliat  declaration. 
At  the  same  time  that  government  ex- 
pects the  United  States  to  believe  that  it 
will  live  up  to  any  agreements  signed 
between  the  two  govemments. 

To  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
would  say.  we  in  the  United  States  are 
waiting  for  an  answer,  just  as  thousands 
of  Jews  within  the  Soviet  Union  are  wait- 
ing for  freedom  and  an  end  to  the  Soviet 
policy  of  ethnic  and  •ellgious  repression 
which  hangs  as  a  cloud  over  better  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mj'.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
President's  recent  trip  to  Moscow — a  trip 


hailed  as  both  necessary  and  welcome— 

the  United  States  has  entered  a  new  pe- 
riod of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  while  America  is  busy  selling  grain 
to  the  Soviets,  the  Soviets  are  busy  sell- 
ing bodies.  What  should  h»ve  produced 
a  new  high  in  human  relations  has  seem- 
ingly contributed  directly  to  further  de- 
stroying the  rights  of  milBons  of  Jew» 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Before  the  President's  arrival  in  Mos- 
cow, the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews  was 
bad — emigration  from  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
a  long  and  difficult  process;  Jews  were 
unable  to  study  their  history;  practice 
their  religion;  or  read  their  Hebrew 
books.  The  Soviet  state  was  continuing 
its  longstanding  efforts  to  destroy  Jew- 
ish culture.  Many  of  us  here  tonight 
wrote  the  President  and  later  telegraphed 
him  in  Moscow  urging  that  he  raise  the 
question  of  hiunan  rights — both  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  Lithuanian  Catholics — with 
the  Soviet  leadership.  But  after  the  Pres- 
ident's visit,  the  situation  further  dete- 
riorated. 

As  early  as  the  fall  of  1970  reports  in- 
dicated that  a  new  and  heavy  tax  would 
be  imposed  on  those  Soviets  wishing  to 
emigrate  and  that  the  amount  of  tax 
would  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  education  that  person  had  re- 
ceived. After  the  President's  visit,  and 
after  major  trade  agreements  were 
signed,  the  "ransom"  would  range  from 
2,000  rubles  to  25,000  rubles  or  even  as 
high  as  87,000  rubles  and  would  be  fur- 
ther computed  according  to  the  country 
to  which  an  individual — a  Jewish  indi- 
vidual— desired  to  go.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee that  these  ransom  rates  will  not 
rise  even  higher. 

With  an  average  income  of  140  rubles 
per  month,  it  would  take  most  Soviet  citi- 
zens 10  years  or  so  to  be  able  to  save 
the  necessary  ftmds.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment says  that  this  "exit  fee"  is  re- 
payment for  the  education  received  from 
the  Soviet  Government. 

For  many  people  who  had  been  expect- 
ing to  leave — for  many  who  have  gone 
through    the    entire,    complicated   exit 
permit  process  and  were  simply  waiting 
for  their  appointed  departure  date  to  ar- 
rive and  upon  whom  this  new  tax  was 
imposed — hope  turned  to  desperation.  In 
some  cases,  raising  this  amount  of  money 
may  violate  economic  laws  selectively  en- 
forced by  the  Soviet  Government.  Stu- 
dents have  begun  withdrawing  from  the 
universities  or  not  enrolling  at  all— be- 
cause the  more  education  one  has  re- 
ceived, the  higher  the  ransom.  But  young 
males  not  continuing  a  course  in  higher 
learning  are  subject  to  Soviet  military 
service   and   upon   completing  military 
service  are  prevented  from  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  period  of  up  to  5 
years — and  many  of  the  families  of  these 
servicemen  also  come  under  this  restric- 
tion. Scientists  and  those  with  highly 
sensitive  or  seciuity  jobs  may  be  pre- 
vented from  leaving  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Not  only  are  Jews  being  prevented 
from  leaving  the  Soviet  Union,  but  th^ 
are  also  being  systematically  prevented 
from  living  any  kind  of  "normal"  life 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  prior  to 
the  President's  visit,  and  still  in  effect  at 
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the  present  time,  all  radio  communica- 
tion from  foreign  cotmtrles  was  cut  off. 
giyylet  "citizens'*  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  American  Embassy  for  Infor- 
mation they  desired.  Telephone  service 
to  important  Jewish  leaders  was  cut  off. 
Jewish  people  have  been  subject  to  wlde- 
mread  interrogation  by  the  KGB.  During 
the  President's  visit,  Jews  were  not  only 
subject  to  house  or  city  arrests,  but  Jew- 
ish leaders  in  Moscow  were  actually  In- 
carcerated and  thrown  in  jails  several 
miles  from  Moscow— where  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  their  presenting  a  pro- 
test petition  to  our  President.  Upon  being 
released,  the  prisoners  were  toid  outright 
that  their  arrests  were  because  of  the 
President's  visit. 

Since  the  President's  trip,  arrests  have 
been  accelerated — especially  under  "Arti- 
cle 70,"  a  catch-all  subversion  clause  that 
would  indict  anyone  wanting  to  leave  the 
country. 

These  anti-Semitic  actions  have  not 
been  committed  only  against  Soviet 
Jews— which  is  outrageous  enough — ^but 
against  foreigners  as  well.  Americans 
were  shocked  at  learning  that  car  wind- 
shields were  brobai  and  tires  were 
slashed  on  cars  b^onging  to  American 
officials  in  our  Embassy,  but  few  people 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  offlcitLls 
all  happened  to  be  Jewish. 

The  United  States  miist  act  now  to  stop 
this  harassment  and  enslavemait  of  So- 
viet Jews.  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  a 
large  number  of  my  colleagues  earlier 
this  week  in  sponsoring  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to 
permit  Jewish  citizens  to  emigrate  from  a 
land  where  they  are  forced  to  live  with 
bigotry  and  repression  to  Israel,  which  Is  of- 
fering them  a  home;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  con- 
flscatlng  almost  all  of  the  possessions  of  those 
Jews  who  are  permitted  to  go  to  Israel;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  de- 
manding a  ransom  of  up  to  $2S,000  for  Jews 
who  have  an  advanced  education:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Oorem- 
ment  and  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  condemned  for  creating  a  class  of  slaves 
In  the  twentieth  century  by  forcing  thou- 
sands of  people  to  live  and  work  In  a  country 
which  they  want  to  leave,  because  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  ransom  themselves 
Into  freedom. 

But  resolutions  and  verbal  condemna- 
tions are  not  enough  in  this  situation.  It 
spears  that  the  Soviets  have  waited  to 
take  tills  action  until  certain  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  iiad  been 
completed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet 
economy  is  desperately  in  a  need  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  consumer  and  indus- 
trial goods.  It  is  even  more  obvious  that 
the  Soviets  face  a  constant  problem  with 
the  agricultural  sector  of  their  economy. 
Over  ttie  years,  they  have  had  repeated 
shortages  and  they  have  been  imable  to 
develop  the  feed  grain  supplies  they  need 
to  increase  their  meat  consumption. 

Therefore,  it  is  time  tliat  we  act  to 
limit  these  trade  agreements — until  the 
Soviets  agree  to  religious  freedom  and 
to  the  freedom  of  emigration  of  all  citi- 
zens. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  has  jurisdic- 


tion over  most  trade  matters,  I  have  been 
active  in  trade  legislation.  It  has  b«ec 
my  hope  over  the  years  that  trade  could 
help  Ux  American  economy  and  con- 
tribute to  a  lessening  of  world  tensions. 
As  a  reeult,  in  the  past,  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  provide  for  increased 
Bast-Weet  trade  and  to  extend  moet- 
favored-naUon  tradlnc  status  to  some 
Eastern  bloc  countries. 

A  nation  which  demands  ransom  for 
human  beings  must  not  be  rewarded  with 
a  favored  nation  or  preferred  trading 
status. 

I  would  like  to  aonouxkce  here  and 
now,  that,  though  I  am  cospoosor  of 
this  type  of  lee^laUon,  I  will  oppose  it  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Congress  imless  the  So- 
viets cease  this  hwassment  and  elimi- 
nate this  ransom  requirement — a  re- 
quirement that  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
Egj'ptlan  Pharaohs'  edicts  of  3,500  years 
ago,  or — more  recently — Hitter's  pdan  of 
trading  human  beings  for  trucks.  Basic 
human  rights  transcend  any  economic 
considerations. 

It  Is  time  now,  as  trade  breakthroughs 
are  annoimced  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  we  draw  the  line.  As  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  shall 
introduce  legislation  next  week  to  pre- 
clude any  further  consummation  of  trade 
agreements  unless  and  until  the  Soviet 
Union  ceases  the  harassment  of  its  Jew- 
ish citizens  and  recognizes  the  full  mean- 
ing of  its  own  constitution  on  freedom 
of  emigration  and  expression.  This  ran- 
som mtist  stop  and  our  trade  advances 
must  be  suspended  until  this  goal  is 
3,ch.iGvcd 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  oppose 
legislation  to  extend  credit  and  trade 
and  investment  insurance  to  the  Soviets 
untU  this  harassment  is  terminated. 

The  Soviets  have  recentiy  completed 
the  purchase  of  some  800  million  bushels 
of  wheat — the  most  massive  wheat  piu-- 
chases  ever  made.  They  may  still  be  pur- 
chasing additional  supplies  at  this  time. 
I  have  previously  criticized  these  sales 
on  a  number  of  grounds.  There  is  the 
strong  possibility  that  there  was  "in- 
sider" trading  information  between  cer- 
tain Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
and  the  major  wheat  exporting  com- 
panies. But.  principally,  this  wheat  sale, 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  "Russian  bread 
tax"  on  tjje  American  consumer.  When 
one  counts  all  the  costs  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  of  supporting  the  wheat 
subsidy  and  export  programs  and  higher 
prices  which  made  this  sale  possible,  It 
appears  that  the  ccst  of  this  wheat  sale 
to  the  American  public  will  exceed  $1.5 
billion.  Now  that  the  price  of  wheat  has 
risen  50  cents  a  bushel  and  there  are 
shortages  in  our  remaining  wheat  re- 
serves. I  believe  that  we  should  limit  any 
further  sales  of  wheat.  In  particular,  we 
should   prohibit    the   sliipment   of   any 
more  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  which 
is.  in  part,  purchsising  this  wheat  with 
the  ransom  currency  extorted  from  its 
own  citizens.  It  is  incredible,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Soviet  Union  is  expect- 
ing compassionate  Americars  to  pay  the 
ransoms  for  their  captive  families  and 
friends  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  generate 


cash  to  purchaae  American  wheat.  This 
Is  not  trade— it  is  extortion. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  Export  Control  Act  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  can  limit  the 
export  of  commodities  if  it  effects  the 
welfare  of  the  domestic  ecoiKsmy. 

Ilie  act  states  that  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  use  export  controls 
to  the  ext«at  necessary  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excesalTe 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce 
the  serious  inflationary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand. 

It  is  time  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce exercise  this  aitthority.  If  he  does 
not,  then  we  should  legislate  export  con- 
trols for  wheat  immediately — ^to  prevent 
a  Soviet  bread  tax  on  Americans — to 
prevent  trade  with  an  extortionist  na- 
tion. 

It  is  our  moral  duty  to  use  all  the  power 
at  our  command  to  influence  the  Soviet 
Government  to  stop  this  policy  of  ha- 
rassment and  persecution.  We  must  al- 
ways remember  that  eJI  men  and  women 
are  members  of  the  same  family — and 
that  the  denial  of  liberty  of  any  person 
is  a  danger  to  us  all. 

At  this  time,  these  moral  considera- 
tions of  freedom  and  human  rights  of 
the  Jews  and  othMs  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  particular  importance  u 
we  approach  the  highest  of  the  holy 
days — Yom  Klppur.  The  hatred  and  con- 
tempt represented  by  these  actions  ol 
the  Soviet  Union  against  its  own  citizens 
must  be  decried,  vigorously  opposed,  and 
halted  if  our  beliefs  in  these  basic  free- 
doms for  all  mankind  are  to  be  realized. 
We  caimot,  in  good  conscience,  allow 
economic  consideration  to  override  these 
basic  human  rights.  It  Is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  frcKn  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  excellent  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  to  yitlA 
to  Bella  Abzttg,  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  at  this  time.  However,  Mrs.  Abztto's 
aged  mother  fell  last  night  and  brcrtce 
her  hip.  a  very  serious  matter  for  an 
rfderly  individual,  and  the  gentiewoman 
left  for  New  York  as  soon  as  she  cast  her 
vote  on  the  defense  appropriations  bill. 
Congresswoman  Abzxtg  had  prepared  a 
statement  for  this  special  order,  and  I 
hand  it  in  for  inclusion  in  the  Rkcort  at 
this  point. 

Staitmint  bt  Congresswoman  Abztto 

Mrs.  Ahz-cc.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  House  and  chairman 
of  the  New  York  delegation.  Mr.  0«U«r,  for 
t.jtkiTig  this  special  order. 

.\»  we  celebrate  the  new  Jewish  year  of 
o733  we  must  again  reflect  on  the  condition* 
of  Jews  la  the  Soviet  UiUon.  We  have  re- 
cently learned  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  going 
to  require  all  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
pav  retroactively  for  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion. At  an  estimated  cost  or  between  »6,000 
and  $35,000,  this  Is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
ransom. 

The  right  to  emigrate  Is  one  of  the  basic 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Right*.  The  Soviet 
Constitution,  as  weU.  provides  for  a  free  edu- 
cation for  ail  ol  Its  citizens. 

I  hare  written  to  the  United  Nation*  Hu- 
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man  JUgbW  Oommttrton  to  protart  thU  new 
fttt*ck  on  baalc  hunum  freedom*.  The  Iwue 
of  Soviet  Jewry  ha.  been  n\M^  In  ,f  •  °«^ 
of  world  opinion  and  we  must  do  all  that  we 
oan  to  keep  It  before  that  body. 

There   la  a  considerable   amount  of  eco- 
nomic intercourse  going  on  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Unlt<»d  States  these  days, 
and    the    BussUn    government    U   obviously 
anxious  to  Increase  it  oven  more.  I  would 
have    serious    reservations    about    granting 
them  special  trade  treatment  and  providing 
the  M  bUllon  In  investment  guarantees  that 
American  corporations  are  seeking  through 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
for  investment  In  the  Soviet  Union  U  they 
are  going  to  attempt  to  extort  money  from 
Jews  who  desire   to  emigrate.  I  very  much 
favor  increased  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  think  that  It  Is  an  Important  way  of  in- 
creasing our  understanding  of  one  another, 
but  such  anUcs  as  seeking  to  ransom  Jews 
Klve  me  pause.  I  do  hope  that  the  Soviet 
lovemment  will  reconsider  this  Ul-advl«ed 
^lloy  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  ff^™"^ 
of  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Bights  and 
the  Soviet  Constitution  by  permitting  eml- 
CTatton  bv  those  who  desire  to  leave. 

we  must  remember  that  In  addition  to 
those  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  there  are 
many  who  wish  to  Identify  as  Jews  ^ut  re- 
main in  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  free 
access  to  Jewish  language,  cultural,  religious 
and  educational  institutions  and  publica- 
tions, which  flourished  during  the  early  yeare 
of  the  Soviet  government,  barely  exist  today. 
The  practice  of  rellgloxw  freedom  la  sup- 
posedly aUowed  under  Soviet  law,  but  In  ac- 
tuality, unlike  other  recognized  religious 
groups,  Judlasm  Is  not  permitted  any  an- 
tral or  coordinating  structure  In  the  USBB, 
and  pubUcaUon  of  prayer  hooka  Is  severely 

limited.  ^     .  ^  TT  1- 

AS  we  approach  the  highest  Jewish  Holy 
Day  Yom  Klppur.  I  urge  aU  people,  Jew 
and  non-Jew  alike,  to  make  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  part  of  their  prayere. 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dow) . 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  First  I  should  like  to  «Mn- 
mend  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
(Mr  Ckllkk  and  Mr.  Podell)  my  col- 
leagiies  from  New  York,  for  arranging 
tjTpft  80  that  we  may  express  ourselves 
on  the  great  proJ^lem  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  by  a  tyrannical  Russian 
Qovemment. 

Often  when  we  discuss  the  persecution 
of  our  fellow  man  we  can  only  relate  to 
unfortunate  events  from  new^>aper  ar- 
ticles or  third-person  accounts.   When 
stories    of    repressicm    and    persecution 
come  to  us  through  the  printed  word  or 
from  a  reporter  on  television,  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  gain  a  sense  of  empathy — which, 
of  course.  Is  essential  if  we  are  to  feel 
compassion  for  the  suffering  of  others. 
Tuesday  the  pain  of  religious  persecu- 
tion In  the  Soviet  Union  was  brought 
right  into  my  office.  I  had  a  7-minute 
conversatiCHi  with  a  woman  in  Moscow 
who  has  seen  unending  harassment  since 
rtie,  her  husband  and  her  two  daughters 
m>pUed  for  visas  for  Israel.  It  required 
37  njLUn  before  the  authorities  finally  put 

the  call  throufi^. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Koreofeld  was  an  inter- 
preter. Her  husband  was  a  mechanical 
engineer.  They  had  a  car  and  a  nice 
apartment.  Yet  when  they  asked  the  So- 


viet oovemment  if  ttiey  could  leave,  the 
answer  was  an  emphatic  "No."  Purther- 
more.  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Korenfeld  sub- 
sequently lost  Uieir  Jobs.  Neither  has 
worked  for  a  yesu*. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  transcript  or 
my  conversation  with  Mrs.  Korenfeld. 
She  must  be  a  very  courageous  woman, 
since  she  may  suffer  further  reprisals 
after  speaking  to  a  U.8.  Congressman.  I 
would  not  have  called  her,  but  that  her 
friends  in  the  United  States  urged  me  to 
do  so.  ,._  . 

Her  story  is  probably  not  far  different 
from  those  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  risked  aU  their  ma- 
terial possessions — and  even  arrest — in 
the  hope  of  gaining  their  freedom. 

The  transcript  of  our  phone  conversa- 
tion follows  below: 
Taawacaipr  o»  Cokv^satiom  BrrwsKK  R«p«x- 

sENTATiva  John  Q.  Dow  akd  Lydia  Koara- 

TKLD  IK  USSR 

JOD:  Is  thU  Mre.  Korenfeld? 

LK:  Yes.  „    . 

JOD:  Congressman  John  Dow  from  Wasn- 

Ington. 

LK-  Oh!  HeUo.  So  nice  to  talk  to  you. 

JOD-  This  is  the  flret  time  I'm  glad  to  talk 
to  you.  Now,  tell  me,  how  did  you  celebrate 
the  Bosh  Ha-shanah  holiday? 

LK-  WeU.  the  Bosh  Ha-shanah  holiday  was 
not  very  merry  here.  Mostly  because  we  could 
not  go  to  the  synagogue. 

JOD-  You  couldn't  go  to  the  synagogue. 

LK-  No  The  street  was  cleared  of  every- 
body starting  at  seven  o'clock  In  the  evening 
and  everybody  who  went  to  the  street  to  go 
to  the  synagogue  was  thrown  away.  There  was 
a  lot  of  police.  They  dldnt  permit  people  to 
go  to  the  street. 

JOD:  The  policemen  turned  you  away? 

LK:  What? 

JOD:    I    say   the   policemen   turned   you 

away?  I 

LK:  Yes  they  did.  f 


JOD:  That's  to  bad. 

LK ;  I  explained  to  them  that  it's  a  religious 
holiday  and  everybody  Is  entitled  to  go  to 
their  church.  They  said  .   .  .  "No,  you  won't." 

JOD :  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that. 

LK:  It  was  ver>'  bad. 

JOD:  How  are  you  living  now?  Do  you  have 
any  monev  to  live  on? 

LK;  Well.  I  don't  work  for  a  year  and  a 
half  and  mv  husband  doesn't  work  for  more 
than  a  year.  We  can't  find  any  kind  of  work 
anywhere,  nobody  .  .  . 

JOD:  Well,  then  how  do  you  get  along? 

LK:  Another  person  in  my  family  is  work- 
ing—my  daughter,  LudmlUa.  She  was  thrown 
out  of  coUege  when  she  applied  for  a  visa  for 
Israel.  Now  she  is  working  as  a  typist. 

JOD:  Yo\ir  daughter  is  working? 

LK:  Yea.  She's  the  only  one  In  the  family 
working.  She  Is  working  as  a  typist.  She  sup- 
ports her  father,  mother  and  sister. 

JOD:    She   must   be    your   daughter  Lud- 
mlUa— she's  working. 
LK:  Yes. 
JOD:  She  was  studying  electronics.  Is  that 

It?  ,       ., 

LK:  I  see  you  know  about  all  our  famuy. 

It's  very  good. 

JOD:  Yes.  I  heard  about  your  family.  Well, 
I  hope  you  have  better  luok.  Now,  do  you  have 
anv  message  to  tell  me? 

LK:  Well,  you  know  our  position.  You 
know  our  new  flnanclal  decrease  and  you 
understand  that. 

JGD:  Yes  I  do. 

LK :  It  puts  us  in  a  very  difficult  position. 

JGD:  Pardon? 

LK:  I  say  that  all  these  new  events  puts  us 
in  a  very  difficult  position  .  .  .  with  our  lives. 

JOD:  WftU.  there  are  many  people  in  Amer- 
ica that  are  concerned  about  you.  And  about 
other  Jewish  people  that  are  having  difficulty 


and  being  persecuted.  We  think  of  3rou  and 
we  don't  know  exactly  what  we  can  do,  but 
many  of  the  Congressmen  itfe  concemad 
about  it. 

LK:  It's  very  nice  that  ordinary  people  are 
concerned  and  even  more  nice  than  congrew- 
men  who  are  politicians.  It's  Tery  important 
that  you  think  about  us. 

JGD:  What  would  you  want  the  oongress- 
men  to  do  to  help  you? 

LK:   I'm  definitely  sure  you  know  much 

better  what  to  do.  I  Juat  want  to  teU  you  and 

all  your  friends  that  you're  friends  of  our* 

.  .  families  here  in  Moscow  .  .  . 

JOD:    Well   you  tell   your  friends  that  I 

called. 

LK:  Yes  I  shall  and  please  tell  your  frlentta 
that  we  hope  they  will  work  hard.  And  Do 
something  to  help  usl  Otherwise  our  situa- 
tion is  very  desperate. 

JGD:  Yes,  well,  don't  lose  your  spirit, 
LK:  We  try  not  to. 

JOD:  Don't  do  that,  because  X  think  the 
Russian  government  doea  listen  to  the  views 
that  are  expressed  arotmd  the  world. 

LK:  We  hope  so  because  now  the  attitude 
of  the  authorities  over  Jew*  who  want  to  go 
to  Israel  Is  very  severe. 

JOD :  Perhaps  I  better  say  good-bye  to  you 
and  I'll  call  again  sometime. 
LK :  Good.  Very  good. 
JOD :  You  know  they  were  going  to  arrange 
for  me  to  call  you  tomorrow,  but  apparently 
they  got  the  caU  sooner  so  If  you  get  wofd 
that  I'm  going  to  call  tomorrow,  you  teU 
them  that  I  did  call  today  and  that  111  call 
some  other  day. 
LK:  O.K. 

JGD:  Well,  give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Koren- 
feld and  to  your  two  daughtera. 

LK:   Thank  you  very  much  and  my  re- 
spects to  yoiir  family. 

JOD:  I  win  do  that.  I  hope  we  can  talk 
again  sometime. 
LK:  I  hope  so. 
JOD:  Yes.  Well,  good  fortune. 
LK :  Thank  you.  Good  luck. 
JOD:  Shalom. 
LK:  Shalom.  I 

JOD:  Bye.  f 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PODEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  thank 
him  for  his  excellent  statement.  I  should 
like  to  state  at  this  time  that  during  a 
recent  visit  I  had  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  during  the  dead  of  night  I  met 
with  Mrs.  Korenfeld  and  heard  her  story 
firsthand  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow) 
heard  it  when  he  spoke  with  Mrs.  Koroi- 
feld  by  telephone.  It  is  truly  a  tragic 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thanr 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yidd- 
ing  and  for  taking  the  time  to  give  the 
Members  of  this  body  the  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  on  several  matters  ol 
serious  concern:  Moral,  economic,  per- 
sonal, and  otherwise, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seriously  question 
whether  the  agreement  for  grain  and 
other  commodities  with  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment should  be  consummated  as  long 
as  the  ransom  for  Jews  is  being  ae- 
manded.  The  ransom  which  the  Soi^et 
Union  is  demanding  will,  in  my  )iW8- 
ment,  be  used  to  pay  for  a  good  portion 
of  the  grain  which  the  Soviets  will  w 
buying  from  the  United  States. 

The  grain  agreement  announced  JuU'o 
calls  for  the  United  States  to  seU  iTVt 
million  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


With  serious  wheat  shortages  there  this 
year,  that  amoimt  could  go  as  high  as 
$900  million  or  even  $1  billion. 

Since  the  ruble  is  not  an  International 
currency,  the  grain  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  with  dollars  or  some  other  hard  cur- 


On  August  3,  the  Soviet  Union  Im- 
posed an  "education  tax"  ranging  from 
$6  000  to  $37,000  on  each  Jew  granted  a 
visa  to  leave  that  country.  The  "tax"  iB 
based  on  the  degree  of  education  at- 
tained by  the  individual.  In  tiddltion, 
there  is  a  40-percent  surcharge  for  pay- 
ing the  "tax"  in  foreign  currency.  Since 
it  is  virtually  Impossible  for  a  Soviet  dtl- 
tea  to  save  such  large  amounts  of  money, 
the  "tax"  or  ransom,  as  it  Is  in  reality, 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  outside  sourcee. 
Prior  to  August  3,  the  Soviet  Union 
maintained  a  $1,000  fee  for  emigration 
permits  for  Jews  wishing  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  ransom  which 
will  be  paid  for  the  release  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  will  probably  come  from  Americans. 
Estimates  as  to  how  much  money  this 
will  entail  range  from  $85  to  $340  million. 
Thus,  nearly  half  of  the  grain  pur- 
chased by  the  Soviets  could  be  purchased 
with  money  provided  to  the  Russians  by 
Americans.  This,  In  effect,  puts  Ameri- 
cans in  the  position  of  buying  the  grain 
for  the  Soviets. 

This  may  have  been  a  good  financial 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets,  but  one 
that  is  unconscionable  for  the  United 
States  to  be  a  p»rt  of. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  urging 
him  to  take  positive  action  In  protest 
of  the  Soviet  demands  for  ransom  for 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate.  Specifically, 
I  urged  him  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Issue  a  formal  protest  to  the 
Soviet  Government  expressing  the  deep 
concern  of  the  American  people  and  urg- 
ing that  the  "tax"  be  rescinded  immedi- 
ately, and  to  instruct  our  permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  this  situation  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  and  the  General 
Assembly. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  the  elimination  of  the  ran- 
som on  Soviet  Jews  prior  to  beginning 
deliveries  of  wheat  and  other  ccanmodl- 
ties  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
frwn  Florida  for  his  excellent  statement. 
I  should  like  to  add  that  I  share  his 
views,  and  certainly  appreciate  the  won- 
derful statement  he  has  made. 

I  now  \ield,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  each  of  the 
individuals  who  has  requested  time  here. 
I  should  like  to  state  this  further 
thought,  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
made  aware.  These  statements  were 
gathered  within  the  past  48  hours.  The 
individuals  who  spoke  here  did  so  within 
48  hours.  More  than  50  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  expressed  their  thinking 
here  today. 

We  would  like  the  Soviet  Union  to 
know  if  they  expect  to  continue  free  and 
open  trade  with  this  country  they  are 
going  to  have  to  let  the  Jews  leave  with- 
out trying  to  sell  their  bodies,  because 
otherwise  this  covmtry  is  not  going  to 
trade  with  them. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ter- 
rorist activities  of  last  week  have  shaken 
the  conscience  of  the  entire  world.  Lives 
were  unjustly  taken,  families  were  sever- 
ed, and  great  suffering  has  tsOien  place. 
Yet,  we  all  recognize  that  terrorism  can 
show  Its  face  in  many  different  forms. 
Existence  can  be  stifled,  families  can  be 
unfairly  separated,  and  men  can  live  In 
fear  and  anguish  without  the  direct  use 
of  an  assassin's  bullet. 

The  recent  educational  ransom  which 
has  been  demanded  of  Soviet  Jews  wish- 
ing to  Immigrate  to  Israel  represents  the 
most  cruel  and  most  oppressive  form  of 
persecution  yet  to  be  inflicted  upon  these 
innocent  people.  In  a  discussion  early  this 
morning  on  this  crucial  situation  with 
Mr.  Leonard  M.  Schroeter,  the  principal 
legal  assistant  to  Israel's  attorney  gen- 
eral, attention  was  focused  on  the  scope 
as  well  as  the  deep  psychological  effect 
of  this  horrid  "brain  tax." 

To  begin,  150,000  Nlsa  applications  have 
been  sent  out  to  Soviet  Jewish  families, 
implying  that  approximately  400,000  in- 
dividuals are  presently  Involved  In  some 
area  of  the  immigration  process.  Judging 
by  the  educational  level  of  those  who 
have  already  Immigrated  to  Isrsiel,  about 
40  percent  of  those  applying  from  Mos- 
cow, about  35  percent  of  those  from  Len- 
ingrad and  In  general  about  25  percent 
of  all  those  who  have  made  visa  applica- 
tions will  be  subject  to  this  ransom  fee. 
Thus  the  sum  demanded  by  the  Soviet 
Qovemment  is  an  amount  exceeding  $0.5 
biUlon. 

Second,  a  university  graduate  earns 
approximately  128  rubles  per  month.  By 
an  average  estimate,   15.000  mbles  are 
now  needed  to  complete  the  requirements 
of  this  exit  fee.  It  would  involve  an  in- 
dividual's gross  income  of  between  10  and 
12  years  to  achieve  this  end,  and  in  a 
country    where   every    penny    must   be 
used  toward  food  and  other  vital  necee- 
sltles,  this  demand  is  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  answer.  An  individual  is  placed  in 
a  complete  state  of  helplessness.  As  a 
result,  families  may  panic  and  try  to  sell 
their  belongings  through  the  black  mar- 
ket— an  act  which  constitutes  an  eco- 
nomic crime  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
which   will   lead   to   immediate   arreet, 
Jewish  youth  have  responded  by  with- 
drawing from  the  imlverslties.  However, 
withdrawal  implies  immediate  induction 
Into  the  army  or  navy,  A  Jew  Is  there- 
fore forced  to  fight  and  to  swear  by  an 
oath  which  places  him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Suez,  making  him  a  direct  enemy 
of  his  own  people.  In  addition,  after  a 
2-  or  3-year  term  of  service,  one  must 
remain  in  Russia  for  an   additional  5 
years,  thereby  freezing  one's  possibilities 
of  immigrating  for  8  full  years. 

It  must  be  stated  again  and  again  that 
we  in  the  United  States  do  not  accept 
the  idea  of  human  bodies  for  sale.  Under 
no  circiunstances  should  money  be  raised 
to  pay  this  ransom  fee.  The  Soviet  ap- 
petite will  only  increase  to  levy  addi- 
tional fees  from  those  who  have  grad- 
uated from  secondary  and  from  tech- 
nical school  as  well,  and  who  knows  what 
other  demands  wlU  be  formulated.  Just 
ELS  we  cannot  give  in  to  the  demands  of 


terrorist  Mwaiifiin'  we  cannot  give  in  to 
the  demands  imposed  at  this  time. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Suboom- 
mlttee  on  Immigration  and  Natlonalltj, 
I  have  Introduced  a  tiUl  calling  on  the 
Preeiduit  to  take  all  possible  steps  to 
help  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  rescind 
the  recent  discriminatory  schedule  Ckf 
exit  fees.  Although  the  decree  apphee 
to  anyone  emigrating  from  the  Sonet 
Union  to  a  non-Communist  country,  ob- 
rtously  it  is  geared  specifically  toward 
further  harassment  of  Soviet  Jewa.  I 
stressed  in  this  bill: 

The  United  SUtea  has  tradltlooaUy  up- 
held the  free  nuxvement  of  aU  peoples  as  » 
basic  human  right,  and  the  impoaltloa  at 
this  brain  tax  is  in  effect  an  outright  case 
of  criminal  blackmail.  It  Is  unoonsclonaiito 
to  keep  men.  women  and  children  In  a  coun- 
try against  their  will  by  this  slnlater  de- 
vice, and  Russia  nuiat  be  made  aware  ttia* 
civilized  nations  throughout  the  world  will 
not  allow  this  blackmail  attempt  to  go 
unchallenged. 


On  previous  occasions,  I  ha've  urged  the 
President  to  aid  Soviet  Jewry,  speaking 
In  the  name  of  all  humanity.  On  May  9, 
the  State  Department  reported  that  the 
United  States  would  make  $2  million 
available  to  assist  Soviet  Jews  who  de- 
sired to  Immigrate  to  Israel.  This  an- 
nouncement came  only  3  weeks  after  I 
had  called  on  the  President  to  take  such 
action. 

In  the  present  session  of  this  Congress. 
I  urged  the  Attorney  General  to  permit 
certain  defined  refugee  groups  to  enter 
the  United  States  and  on  August  1971, 
responding  to  my  continued  efforts.  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  used  his  author- 
ity to  parole  all  Soviet  Jews  who  were 
able  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  who 
desired  entry  into  the  United  States. 

This  year,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
elected  chalnnan  of  the  Intergovem- 
mmtal  Committee  on  European  Migra- 
tion— an  orgwiization  which  has,  since 
the  close  of  World  War  n.  assisted  In 
reuniting  dispersed  and  separated  fami- 
lies and  in  giving  them  the  str«igth  and 
the  hope  to  rebuild  their  lives. 

I  am,  th»efore,  acutely  aware  of  the 
needs  and  rights  which  have  been  so  im- 
justly  taken  away  frran  Soviet  Jews.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  horrid  tax 
will  soon  be  lifted  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  realise  that  such  action,  se- 
verely condemned  by  all  those  in  this 
Chamber  tonight,  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  Yortc.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  add  my  voice  In  condrannation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  establishment 
of  a  schedule  of  exorbitant  visa  fees  for 
educated  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate. 
This  i»llcy  can  only  be  called  a  repre- 
honsible  form  of  extortion. 

For  those  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
engaged  in  a  constant  and  continual 
struggle  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  sustained 
for  such  long  periods  only  by  the  hope 
that  the  visas  would  be  granted,  this  new 
policy  means  the  end  of  hope. 

The  ransoming  of  human  beings  is  one 
policy  all  decent  men  must  absolutely 
refuse  to  accept.  Indeed,  the  response 
of  the  Jewish  leadership  In  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  that  under  no  circum- 
stances is  the  ransom  to  be  paid.  In  their 
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view,  according  to  Mr.  Leonard  W. 
Schroeter  who  just  returned  from  visit- 
ing Soviet  Jewish  leaders: 

The  Soviet  appetite  with  respect  to  this 
nutter  U  tinlimlted,  and  If  ransom  Is  paid 
It  will  only  encourage  further  Impoeltlon  (al- 
ready threatened)  with  respect  to  technical 
•cbooU  and  even  secondary  schools. 

Another  distressing  feature  of  this 
policy  Is  that  it  may  have  been  instituted 
at  this  time  in  order  to  obtain  much- 
needed  hard  currency  with  which  to 
purchase  Western  goods.  The  Soviets 
may  be  acting  on  the  premise  that  the 
world  Jewish  community  will  pay  the 
ransom  fee  to  help  Its  brethren  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

If  economic  gain  is  indeed  one  motive 
for  the  further  Soviet  harassment  of 
Jews,  then  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
United  States  link  the  moral  issues  in- 
volved with  United  States-Soviet  trade 
relations. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  the  establishment  of 
trade  relations  with  other  nations.  Most- 
favored  nation  and  other  forms  of  tariff 
treatment.  Ex-Im  Bank  credits,  and 
OPIC  guarantees  are  all  legislative  mat- 
ters which  the  Congress  will  consider. 

The  Soviets  have  already  made  it 
known  that  they  are  seeking  MFN  treat- 
ment as  an  important  priority  In  any 
futui-e  negotiations.  Legislation  granting 
such  authority  must  be  approved  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  putting  the  Soviet  Government  on 
notice  tiiat  if  it  persists  in  this  ransom 
declaration,  we  may  take  appropriate 
action  to  revise  our  trade  arrangements 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prospect  of  a  denial 
of  the  trade  terms  which  the  Soviet 
Union  desires  would  demonstrate  far 
more  clearly  than  any  political  pro- 
nouncement that  the  imposition  of  ex- 
tortionist visa  fees  can  prove  to  be  eco- 
nomically coimterproductlve  for  the 
Soviet  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  the  efforts  to  insure  that  the  spir- 
itual and  cultural — and  now  economic — 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews  are  not  extin- 
guished and  that  those  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate are  given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presiden- 
tial Adviser  Henry  Kissinger  wlU  leave 
Moscow  tomorrow  after  the  completion 
of  talks  which  have  accomplished  signifi- 
cant Soviet-American  trade  agreements. 
Three  days  after  his  departure,  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  will  meet  to  ratify  the 
schedule  of  fees  which  are  to  be  imposed 
on  educated  Soviet  Jews  who  are  seeking 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
thoroughly  condemn  these  extortionist 
Soviet  visa  fees  and  I  believe  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  link  the  issue  of  Increased 
trade  with  the  imposition  of  these  op- 
pressive ransoms. 

In  Moscow  alone.  40  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  visas  will  be  affected  by  the 
new  tax  requirement.  The  average 
amount  per  application  is  estimated  at 
15.000  rubles,  a  sum  that  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  10  years  of  gross  income. 
The  aggregate  amount  over  the  next  year 
or  two  would  be  675  million  rubles,  or 


upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 

dollars.  ^     _^ 

The  Soviet  Union's  placing   of   price 
tags  on  state-supplied  education  is  a  rep- 
rehensible form  of  extortion.  The  trans- 
parency of  the  Soviet  argument  that  they 
are  trj^ng  to  recoup  educational  expenses 
is  evident:   All  Soviet  citizens  produce 
far  more  than  they  consume.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  Russian  Government  is 
acting  to  end  the  brain  drain  is  equally 
fallacious,  because  once  a  Soviet  citizen 
announces  his  determination  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  he  is  fired  from  his  job  and 
must  find  menial  tasks  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood. Many  distinguished  Soviet  scien- 
tists, including  members  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Science,  have  been  forced 
into  unemployment  or  have  only  been 
permitted  to  work  at  menial  jobs  simply 
as  a  result  of  their  having  applied  for  an 
exit  permit. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
posting  of  a  price  list  on  human  beings. 
If  this  is  an  attempt  to  limit  the  number 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  higher  educa- 
tion, it  is  indefensibly  repressive.  If  this 
reflects  despair  on  the  part  of  Soviet  of- 
ficials that  their  efforts  to  intimidate  the 
Jews  have  not  worked,  then  it  is  an  ob- 
scene and  inhumane  desperation.  If  this 
is  an  attempt  to  obtain  much  needed  for- 
eign currency  by  blackmailing  the  world 
Jewish  community  Into  ransoming  its 
brethren,  then  Soviet  officials  have  made 
the  unforgivable  decision  to  ransom  So- 
viet citizens  for  foreign  exchange. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture  to  commence  a  "business  as 
usual"  approach  in  the  granting  of  trade 
cx>ncesslons  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
face  of  its  blatant  disregard  for  human 
decency.  We  must  absolutely  refuse  to 
accept  the  Russian's  repression  by  extor- 
tion. 

Our  Government  must  bring  all  pos- 
sible pressure  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
its  unjust  and  immoral  strictures  against 
Soviet  Jews.  We  cannot  be  a  party  to  a 
trade  of  lives  for  profits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  14.  the  free 
world  was  shocked  and  dismayed  to  learn 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  enactment  of  leg- 
islation requiring  huge  and  unrealistic 
sums  of  money  to  be  paid  in  order  for 
Jews  to  receive  permission  to  emigrate 
to  freedom. 

Yesterday  our  colleague.  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
urged  us  to  condemn  this  "extortionist 
Soviet  visa  fees." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming  Sunday 
morning  at  11  a.m.  there  will  be  a  large 
demonstration  protesting  this  Soviet 
blackmail  held  on  the  Ellipse.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  George 
Bush;  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver;  and  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Jacobson.  Director  of  the 
American  Section  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  encourage  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  join  in  this  protest  against  this 
most  recent  and  vicious  Soviet  anti-Jew- 
ish attack. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  it  is  expected  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  officially  ratify  its  outrageous 
and  inhuman  policy  of  charging  exit 
fees  to  those  wishing  to  emigrate  from 


the  Soviet  Union.  The  amount  of  the  fee 
will  depend  on  the  education  of  those 
leaving  and  these  fees  may  range  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000.  This  policy  is  clearly 
aimed  at  Soviet  Jews  who  have  found 
it  necessar>'  to  flee  their  country  in  order 
to  freely  practice  their  religion. 

This  is  just  one  more  obstacle  in  a 
series  of  barriers  which  have  been  raised 
against  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  leave  their 
country.  They  have  t>een  fired  from  their 
jobs,  drafted  into  the  army,  and  even 
committed  to  mental  institutions.  Now 
they  are  being  even  further  harassed 
simply  because  they  desperately  want 
the  right  to  be  Jews. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  course,  claims  that  all  Soviet  citizens 
are  affected  equally  by  the  exit  fees  and 
that  these  fees  are  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  paying  the  government  back 
for  an  education  which  the  Soviet  people 
financed.  This  is  an  obvious  shame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  other  reli- 
gions or  national  minorities  except  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  have 
been  applying  in  great  numbers  for  exit 
visas.  In  — "i.ctice,  and  clearly  in  its  in- 
tent, this  p->licy  is  aimed  at  Soviet  Jewry. 
Regarding  the  cost  of  receiving  a  public 
education,  all  Soviet  citizens  are  already 
required  to  repay  the  Government  by 
working  for  an  appropriate  ministry  or 
by  serving  in  a  Government-sponsored 
agency  for  up  to  3  years.  This  policy  was 
seen  as  adequate  by  Soviet  officialdom 
until  a  growing  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
realized  that  only  by  leaving  their  coun- 
try could  they  find  religious  freedom. 

Soviet  Jews  have  been  courageous  in 
their  opposition  to  these  repressive  meas- 
ures. More  than  70,000  affadavits  have 
been  sent  from  Israel  to  Soviet  Jews  seek- 
ing exit   permits — and  the   number  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  willing  to  risk  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Government 
is  growing  steadily. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry 
is  the  cause  of  humanity.  Soviet  Jews 
have  received  the  support  of  people  of  all 
religions — Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Cath- 
olic, and  it  is  now  a  most  favorable  mo- 
ment for  this  administration  to  show  its 
support  for  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
The  Soviet  Union  wants  something  from 
the   United    States.    At    this    time   the 
Soviet  Government  wants  trade  advan- 
tages from  us.  They  are  urgently  in  need 
of  trade  concessions  for  the  importation 
of  agricultural  commodities,  computers, 
and  other  products  which  they  can  now 
only  buy  in  this  country.  This  is  a  most 
appropriate  time,  to  review  thoroughly 
our  pending  trade  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  make  sure  our  Nation 
shows  its  support  of  basic  human  rights. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  violating  its  pledged 
word    in    the    Covenant    on    Human 
Rights,  and  its  own  Constitution,  for  that 
matter.  Both  these  instnmaents  proclaim 
the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  freedom  of  emigration  to  an- 
other land. 

The  use  of  international  trade  agree- 
ments for  eliciting  concessions  from  a 
trading  partner  is  not  new.  The  adminis- 
tration has  already  made  it  clear  that  the 
granting  of  most-favored-natlon  status 
to  the  Soviet  Union  is  contingent  upon 
their  repayment  of  the  lend-lease  loans 
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which  were  made  during  the  Second 
World  War.  To  require  other  concessions. 
Dftrticularly  when  they  involve  basic  hu- 
man rights,  is  entirely  appropriate  and 
should  be  fully  explored . 

The  Soviet  Gk)vernment  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  lowering  of  tariff  barriers 
and  the  extension  of  credit  so  that  trade 
between  our  countries  may  be  increased. 
^Vhile    I    certainly    welcome    increased 
trade  in  the  hope  that  it  wiU  lend  to  the 
relaxation  of  international  tension.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  grant  any  trade 
concessions  untU  the  Soviet  Government 
complies  with  the  United  Nations  Uni- 
ver'^al  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  Soviet  Constitution  itself.  I  think 
that  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  use  our 
leverage  in  the  pending  trade  agreements 
to  encourage  the  Soviet  Government  to 
end  its   official   discrimination   against 
religious  niinorities. 

In  the  debate  on  the  extension  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
stated  to  the  House  there  was  precedent, 
ample  precedent  for  considering  human 
rights  in  connection  with  trade  relations 
with  another  nation.  That  consideration 
makes  perfectly  appropriate  and  discus- 
sion in  the  pending  trade  negotiations  the 
inhuman  and  discriminatory  treatment 
of  its  Jewish  citizens  by  the  Soviet  Umon. 
Mr  MURPHY  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  when  a  degree  of  normalcy  was  re- 
turning to  Ihe  Uves  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
UniMi,  the  latest  move  to  stnp  them  of 
all  freedom  was  aimounced.  A  nation  of 
the  world  has  joined  the  ranks  of  kid- 
napers and  terrorists  currently  demand- 
ing ransoms  for  the  safety  of  hostages. 
Soviet  citizens  desiring  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  must  now  pay  a  fee  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  before   permission  to 
leave  can  be  granted. 

The  Soviet  Government  knows  these 
fees,  ranging  from  S5.000  to  almost  $40,- 
000  are  beyond  the  means  of  those  de- 
siring to  leave.  And  the  Government,  not 
wanting  any  Jew  to  escape,  made  this 
policy  retroactive  to  include  those  whose 
exit  visas  are  already  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  more  educated  you  are,  the  more 
you  pay  The  Soviet  explanation  is  that 
the  money  must  be  exacted  in  payment 
for  the  years  of  schooling.  The  world 
will  not  accept  this  thinly  veiled  excuse 
from  the  Soviets  nor  will  it  fail  to  react 
to  the  insidiousness  of  it  all. 

The    Soviets    know   where    the   sym- 
pathies of  so  many  Americans  lie.  Rather 
than  watch  friends  and  relatives  lan- 
guish in  a  country  not  of  their  choosing, 
Americans  would  pay  the  price  for  the 
freedom  of  those  being  held.  But  I  for 
one  do  not  want  the  United  States  to 
become  a  party  to  this  international  auc- 
tion of  human  flesh  to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  the  past  I  have  joined  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  appealing  to  the  Soviets 
to  permit  Jews  to  emigrate  freely.  Letters 
and  congressional  resolutions  have  in 
large  part  been  ignored.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  to  exercise  economic  leverage  in  our 
trade    arrangements    with    the    Soviets 
rather  than  continue  to  waste  our  words 
and  our  energies. 

Time  is  fast  running  out  for  the  Soviet 
Jews.  Each  day  of  harassment  and  abuse 
further  erodes  their  hope.  The  point  is 
daily  driven  home  to  them  that  the  coun- 
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tries  of  the  world  would  rather  stand  by 
helplessly  than  risk  any  sort  of  conf  ron- 
tatiwi.  We  must  assure  them  that  Amer- 
ica is  wiUing  to  risk  reprisals  rather  than 
condone  by  sUence  such  inhuman  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  naUon 
we  have  strongly  supported  the  right  of 
all  persons  to  emigrate  from  any  country 
and  are  committed  to  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  RighU  of  the  United 
Nations.  Repeatedly  during  this  Congress 
we  have  protested  the  barriers  against 
the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  noain- 
tained  and  now  worsened  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Now.  at  a  time  when  it  appeared  the 
Soviet  prohibition  against  emigration 
had  begun  to  relax,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
imposed  exorbitant  and  arbitrary  fees 
on  those  seeking  to  emigrate  from  the 
U.S.S.R.— fees  that  cannot  possibly  be 

This  new  policy  which  will  shortly  be 
ratified  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  must  re- 
ceive our  strongest  condemnation.  More- 
over, we  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Congress'  attitude  to- 
ward further  improvements  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.S.R.  wiU  be  strongly 
influenced  by  continued  Soviet  violations 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 

Rights. 

Mr      JAMES      V.      STANTON.      Mr. 
Speaker.  1  would  like  to  jom  my  col- 
leagues here  in  condemnation  of  the  in- 
credible poUcy  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
puts  a  price  tag  on  human  beings.  There 
is  a  situation  that  is  WTapped  in  histori- 
cal irony.  A  couple  of  generations  back,  a 
strong-willed  group  of  men  in  Russia, 
who  claimed  to  be  idealists,  started  a 
revolution      proclaiming      they      would 
create  a  paradise  on  earth.  Today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  see  what  iias  happened. 
Thar   paradise   has   become   a   prison. 
Jewish  citizens  of  that  naUon  are  trying 
to  get  out,  but  they  are  trapped.  Now  we 
hear  that  many  of  them  might  be  able 
to  get  a  parole,  so  to  speak,  but  if  they 
want  it.  they  wiU  have  to  buy  it.  I  can- 
not say  too  much  in  abhorrence  of  pubUc 
poUcy  of  that  type.  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  use 
whatever  influence  he  might  have,  in  an 
attempt  to  induce  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
treat  their  citizens,  whatever  their  reh- 
gion  and  nationality  background,  not  as 
chattel,  but  as  human  beings. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vmh  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  \igorously  protest- 
ing the  action  taken  last  month  by  the 
Soviet  Union  against  all  potential  emi- 
grants. The  imposition  of  a  head  tax 
based  on  education  has  created  a  de 
facto  class  of  slaves— people  who  must 
scrape  up  an  enormous  ransom  to  leave 
a  country  which  they  do  not  want  and 
which  does  not  want  them. 

Despite  its  application  to  all  citizens, 
this  latest  Russian  ukase  is  directed  al- 
most exclusively  against  Soviet  Jews— a 
portion  of  the  Soviet  populace  that  has 
consistently  tried  to  exercise  the  right  of 
emigration.  This  unending  harrassment 
of  Soviet  Jews  must  be  opposed  by  all 
people  who  deplore  man's  inhumanity  to 
his  feUow  man.  For  years  Soviet  Jews 
have  pleaded  for  their  basic  rights  of  re- 
ligion and  culture.  For  years  these  nghts, 


so  eloquently  guaranteed  by  the  Soviet 
ConstituUon,  have  been  subverted  and 

The 'soviet  leaders  know  that  citizens 
cannot  afford  the  $5,000  U>  $30,000  exit 
fee  demanded  by  the  new  decree,  and 
that  the  funds  must  come  from  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  Consequently,  this  lat- 
est decree  is  nothing  less  than  a  disgrace- 
ful attempt  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
accumulate  foreign  currency  through 
blackmailing  Jewish  people  around  tlie 
worid.  We  have  not  seen  such  attempts 
at  international  extortion  since  Adolph 

Hitler 

Mr  '  Speaker,  this  restrictive  emigra- 
tion policy  could  not  have  been  promul- 
gated at  a  worse  time  for  the  Soviet 
leaders.  It  proves  again  the  Jj^^'^^ 
intentions  of  the  Russian  leaders.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  indicate  a  desire  to  ease 
tensions  and  improve  relaUons  with  tne 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand  they 
have  created  a  situation  which  is  inimi- 
cal to  our  basic  values  of  freedom  and 
personal  hl>erty. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  decisions  affecting  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  credits  will  be  in 
jeopardy  if  this  cruel  and  inhumane  pol- 
icy is  continued.  The  determined  voice  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive  must  insist 
that  this  immoral  and  inhumane  black- 
mail is  repugnant  to  everyone  who  re- 
spects the  dignity  of  man  and  the  value 
of  the  individual. 

At  this  season  throughout  the  world, 
Jews  are  observing  the  high  holy  da.vs. 
It  is  a  fitting  time,  indeed,  to  ponder  m 
depth  whether  a  poUcy  of  trading  m  hu- 
man lives  should  be  rewarded  by  desired 
concessions. 

Mr  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  coUeagues  m  vocifer- 
ously objecting  to  the  inhumane  and  de- 
grading practice  of  charging  exorbitant 
emigration  fees  of  Soviet  Jews  who  w«h 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  c^^.t 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Soviet 
Union  requires  a  ransom  of  from  $5,000 
to  $37  000  for  each  Jewish  person  who 
wishes  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  This  ran- 
som is  pUed  upon  the  other  indignities 
Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet  Unicoi  must 

suffer.  „ 

On  September  19.  the  Supreme  So- 
\'iet  meets  to  ratify  a  schedule  of  fees  for 
emigration.  The  reason  for  tills  special 
order  is  to  demonstrate,  forcefully,  to 
the  Soviet  Union  tiiat  tiie  Congress  of 
the  United  States  wiU  not  sit  idly  by 
while  this  inhumane  practice  continues. 

Ttie  Soviet  Union  is  now  seeking  wider 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  plays  a  role  in  this  new  in- 
ternational trade  question. 

To  give  the  Soviet  Union  the  'most 
favored  nation"  status  it  would  require 
an  amendment  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  Further,  if  the  Soviets  need 
credit  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration or  Export-Import  Bank  credits, 
these,  too.  would  require  affirmative  con- 
gressional action. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  this  colloquy  is  not 
simply  an  expressional  of  congressional 
support  for  Jewish  persons  wishing  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  a  warning  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
unless  this  inhumane  practice  ends,  the 
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Congress  will  be  unwilling  to  legislate 
trade  legislation  that  will  help  the  So- 
viet Union  gain  access  to  U.S.  goods. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Soviet  Union  will  reconsider 
this  ill-advised  practice  and  that  people 
from  all  over  the  world  will  be  able  to 
emigrate  freely  to  countries  that  wel- 
come them. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
it  Is  my  duty  to  rise  in  protest  of  Soviet 
repression  of  minority  peoples — be  they 
Jews,  Ukranians.  citizens  of  the  Captive 
Nations  on  the  Baltic  Coast,  or  any  of  the 
other  similarly  oppressed  ethnic  groups 
in  Soviet  Union. 

Today.  I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  that 
we  here  in  Congress  bring  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world  to  the  Soviet 
policy  of  forbidding  Jews  desirous  of 
emigrating  to  Israel  that  right  until  a 
fee.  In  effect  a  ransom,  is  paid  to  the 
So\'iet  authorities. 

The  idea  of  depriving  human  beings  of 
the  right  to  leave  one  nation  for  an- 
other— leaving  one  they  have  come  to 
hate  for  one  that  welcomes  them  with 
open  arms — is  especially  distasteful  to 
me.  However,  the  idea  of  depriving  these 
individuals  of  this  right  pending  the 
payment  of  a  ransom,  which  I  under- 
stand can  approach  $37,000  per  person 
depending  on  educational  achievement, 
is  outlandish,  barbaric,  and  inhuman. 

There  are  an  estimated  400.000  Jews 
wishing  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  collective  ransoms  for  their  exits 
could  come  to  over  $.5  billion.  This  sys- 
tem of  personal  freedom  for  a  payment 
or  fee  Is  morally  indefensible,  and  we 
here  In  Congre.ss  must  explore  every  pos- 
sible means  of  persuading  the  Soviets  to 
change  their  policy.  I,  for  one,  pledge  to 
devote  my  efforts  to  that  objective. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  concern  and  personal  out- 
rage that  I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
strong  protest  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's recently  announced  policy  de- 
manding a  ransom  from  each  Jewish 
person  with  a  higher  education  wishing 
to  leave  the  coimtry  for  Israel.  This  ran- 
som, ranging  from  $5,000  to  $37,000  de- 
pending on  level  of  education  attained, 
will,  if  approved  bv  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
be  in  addition  to  the  now  "usual"  fee  of 
SI, 000  for  emigration  permits — not  to 
mention  the  loss  of  jobs,  forced  enlist- 
ment in  the  Army,  and  even  imprison- 
ment of  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate,  which 
have  become  common  practices  of  har- 
rassment  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
persecution  of  Russian  Jewry  by  the 
Soviet  Government — culminating  in 
their  restrictive  emigration  policy  with 
outrageous  ransom  demands — cannot 
help  but  have  an  adverse  effect  on  im- 
portant policy  decisions  facing  the  U.S. 
Congress  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  all  of  us  desire  improved  rela- 
tions with  our  Soviet  neighbors,  we  in 
the  Congress,  as  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  will  hardly  give  our 
favorable  consideration  to  such  pro- 
posals as  the  granting  of  most  favored 
nation  status,  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loans,  and  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  to  a  country  whose  practices  are 
in  such  flagrant  violation  not  only  of 


their  own  constitution,  but  of  any  moral 
code  of  civilized  men. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  at  Its  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  will  reconsider  this  immoral 
and  Inhumane  ransom  proposal,  and 
withhold  its  ratification.  Such  ratifica- 
tion could  only.  In  my  opinion,  do  seri- 
ous harm  to  Soviet -American  relations 
and  the  cause  of  peace  and  harmony 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly 
join  our  colleagues  in  this  bipartisan  ex- 
pression of  our  protest  of  the  inhumane 
ransom  of  human  beings  conducted  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  placing  of  ran- 
soms ranging  from  $5,000  to  $37,000  on 
Jewish  citizens  wishing  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  defies  the  common  humanity  of 
man. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  deplorable 
actions  threaten  the  trade  favors  they 
are  seeking.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  Congress  will  hardly  look 
with  good  will  toward  legislation  that 
would  give  the  Soviet  Union  the  status  of 
a  most-favored  nation,  or  to  extend  to 
the  Soviet  Union  the  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  they 
seek.  I  hope  that  these  protests  in  the 
House  today  will  be  reed  and  reasoned 
over  by  the  Soviet  leaders  responsible  for 
these  actions,  and  that  the  ransom  de- 
mands placed  upon  emigrating  Soviet 
Jews  are  removed. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  instltuteid  a  new  system  of 
heavy  exit  fees  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000  for  educated  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate.  Technically,  the  regulation  ap- 
plies to  anyone  seeking  to  emigrate  to 
a  non-Commimist  coimtry — Armenians 
trying  to  get  to  America,  Ukrainians 
wishing  to  go  to  Canada,  ethnic  Ger- 
mans seeking  to  reach  West  Germany. 
But  in  practice,  by  far  the  largest  group 
to  be  affected  are  Soviet  Jews. 

The  new,  steeply  graduated  fees  rep- 
resent a  drastic  increase  from  the  old 
general  fee  of  about  $1,000  per  emigrant. 
The  greater  the  level  of  education,  the 
iiigher  the  fee:  $5,400  for  a  graduate  of 
a  teacher's  institute:  $10,800  for  an  ap- 
plied arts  degree:  $13,200  for  a  university 
degree:  up  to  $26,400  for  the  Soviet  equiv- 
alent of  a  Ph.  D.  In  some  cases  the  new 
fees  are  applied  ex  poet  facto.  At  least 
20  families  who  had  already  been 
granted  exit  visas  were  told  by  officials 
to  produce  large  simis  to  "pay  back  the 
working  class"  for  their  State-financed 
education. 

Not  only  is  this  newly  instituted  sys- 
tem unfair  and  disingenuous  in  itself ;  its 
effects  are  far  more  important  than  a 
mere  restriction  of  the  emigration  proc- 
ess. 

Whether  or  not  he  pays,  by  the  mere 
act  of  asking  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Russian  Jew  signs  his 
own  political  and  economic  death  war- 
rant. 

Ever>-  Jew  who  asks  to  go  is  imme- 
diately fired  from  his  job.  He  is  blamed 
and  ostracized  by  hLs  colleagues  at  meet- 
ings called  especially  for  this  purpose. 

The  system  is  remarkably  cruel.  The 
Soviets  are  trying  to  keep  tiie  Jews  from 
emigrating  £ind  yet  the  Jews  are  perse- 


cuted for  remaining.  Theoretically  they 
have  the  right  to  leave  the  coimtry,  but 
the  authorities  are  actively  suppressing 
this  movement. 

By  demanding  this  dishonorable  ran- 
som, the  Soviet  Union  accepts  the  right 
of  the  Jew  to  emigrate.  The  Soviet  au- 
thorities do  not  tell  him  that  he  cannot 
go,  but  his  position  is,  In  practice,  that 
of  a  prisoner  because  these  conditions 
cannot  be  met. 

In  mld-19th  century  pre-Sovlet  Russia, 
the  buying  and  selling  of  human  beings 
was  a  normal  phenomenon.  Like  slaves, 
the  serfs  were  considered  commodities, 
the  property  of  their  owners.  Now  this 
practice  is  being  revived  and  Soviet  citi- 
zens are  once  again  serfs  whose  liberty 
can  be — in  theory  at  least — bought  for 
prices  that  rise  with  the  educational  at- 
tainments of  the  individuals  Involved. 

For  years  the  Soviet  Union  indignantly 
denounced  "lying  bourgeois  propagan- 
dists" who  depicted  Soviet  citizens  as 
slaves  of  the  state.  Now  the  Kremlin  it- 
self has  confirmed  what  it  used  to  de- 
nounce as  slander. 

These  ruthless  measures  have  shocked 
free  people  the  world  over.  This  venture 
into  the  slave  trade  harms  not  only  the 
objects  of  its  persecution.  It  also  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  Moscow's  attempt  to 
achieve  a  more  favored  place  in  inter- 
national life — in  trade  and  (Jlplomacy— 
that  the  Soviet  Government  seems  to 
have  been  actively  seeking  In  recent 
months. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
ask  my  colleagues  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  condemn  the  barbarous  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Government  toward  the 
Soviet  Jewish  minority.  World  opinion  is 
a  powerful  Instrument  of  change.  We 
must  do  all  in  our  power  to  right  this 
miserable  situation. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  condemning  the  heinous  discrimina- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  of  educated 
Jews  wishing  to  ■'migrate  to  Israel.  The 
proposal  of  a  king's  ransom  of  from 
$5,000  to  $37,000  in  addition  to  the  con- 
siderable costs — the  $1,000  fee,  renunci- 
ation of  citizenship,  loss  of  job — already 
extracted  by  the  U.S.3.R.  from  these 
maligned  people,  is  another  black  chap- 
ter in  the  continuing  persecution  of  the 
Soviet  Jews.  Already  schools,  synagogues, 
and  cultural  centers  are  closed  to  them: 
if  prevented  from  returning  to  their 
homeland,  they  will  be  denied  yet  an- 
other basic  human  right. 

The  Soviets'  defense  for  their  actions 
is  purportedly  to  prevent  a  "brain 
drain"  and  to  compensate  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  education.  Why  then  are 
educated  Jews  applying  for  visas  sum- 
marily dismissed  or  demoted  from  their 
jobs?  Why  this  reasoning  when  the  So- 
viet Union  has  alreadv  received  repay- 
ment from  its  graduates  in  the  form  of 
required  Government  service?  Certainly, 
the  Government  knows  that  families 
cannot  possibly  afford  these  outsize 
fees — which,  at  a  minimum,  total  at  least 
double  one's  amiual  salarv — without 
help  from  abroad.  Thus,  this  policy  is 
completely  cynical  and  calculated. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Munich  massacre 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  high  holy 
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days,  the  pUght  of  the  Russian  Jewry 
Is  evermore  poignant  and  deplorable. 
Por  in  this  case  thousands  of  people, 
longing  for  the  milk  and  honey  promise 
of  life  in  Israel,  are  hostages  of  an  in- 
human bureaucratic  poUcy  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  principles  of  human 

decency.  .  .,,  .       ,        * 

I  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
insensitive  to  world  opinion;  and,  with 
their  Government  anxious  to  receive  fa- 
vored trade  status  from  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  raise  its  voice  at  full  volume  in  repu- 
diating the  Soviet  emigration  policies. 
We  must  remind  Russia  that  if  such 
prejudicial  actions  are  implemented, 
they  will  not  be  forgotten  when  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  consider  those  trade 
poUcies  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
vital  stake. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  issues 
could  be  more  timely  than  the  subject  of 
today's  special  order.  We  meet  here  today 
at  a  time  when  the  systematic  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  reaches  new  levels  of 
barbarism  and  ironically,  at  a  time  when 
our  own  Government  appears  on  the 
brink  of  concluding  a  massive  new  trade 
agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  policy 
of  cultural  genocide  which  has  charac- 
terized the  Kremlin's  attitude  toward  So- 
viet Jews  for  decades.  In  the  past  year  or 
so,  we  believed  that  indications  of  an  end 
to  that  particular  barbarism  were  ap- 
pearing with  greater  frequency,  perhaps 
as  paat  of  the  overall  mood  of  concilia- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  this  latest  assault  on 
basic  human  freedom  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  basic  Inhuman,  cynical  policy 
regarding  Soviet  Jewry  remains  un- 
changed. 

How  tragic  it  is  that  just  as  the  dreams 
of  thousands  seemed  about  to  be  re- 
alized— just  as  the  mere  trickle  of  im- 
migrants to  Israel  was  about  to  become 
a  flood — the  Soviet  leaders  began  to  de- 
mand arbitrary,  exorbitant  fees  for 
permission  to  leave. 

These  ransoms — no  other  term  would 
be  adequate — range  from  $5,000  to  $37,- 
000  for  each  Jew  with  a  higher  education. 
That  is  in  addition  to  the  usual  $1,000 
fee  for  emigration  permits. 

According  to  expert  sources  \^ithln  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  are  presently  about 
150,000  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate.  Across 
the  countrj'.  some  25  percent  of  them  axe 
affected  by  the  educational  ransoms  and 
the  percentages  in  the  cities  run  even 
higher,  with  40  percent  of  the  would-be 
emigrants  in  Moscow  affected.  If  these 
ransoms  were  to  be  collected  In  full,  they 
would  total  about  half  a  billion  dollars. 
We  now  have  a  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  comparable  to  conditions  in  Nazi 
Germany  during  the  late  1930's  and  early 
1940's,  when  human  beings  were  offered 
for  sale  or  for  exchange  for  military 
hardware.  Thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  are 
being  held  hostage  just  as  surely  as  were 
those   Israeli   athletes   in   Munich   last 
week.  The  fact  that  the  captor  now  Is  a 
government,  instead  of  a  band  of  out- 
laws, is  perhaps  more  frightening  and 
deplorable. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  turn 
away  from  this  denial  of  essential  human 


dignltv.  We  cannot  adopt  a  "business  as 
usual''  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
however  desirable  the  goal  of  easing  ten- 
sions and  establishing  new  avenues  of 
communication  and  commerce. 

I  have  never  felt  that  the  United  States 
should  base  its  foreign  policy  on  short- 
term  poUtical  goals,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  here.  Freedom  for  the  Soviet  Jews 
must  be  a  continuing,  major,  long-term 
goal  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  any  pro- 
posed trade  or  cultural  agreement  should 
be  weighed  in  the  Ught  of  recent  actions 
against  the  Jewish  population. 

Ideally,  this  should  be  a  matter  for 
diplomatic  representations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  administration  to  take  greater 
initiatives  in  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Jews. 
Significantly,  it  appears  that  the  educa- 
tional ransom  policy  went  into  effect  in 
the  wake  of  President  Nixcwi's  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union — a  developmrait  which  de- 
serves investigation  to  determine  whether 
this  was  mere  coincidence  or  whether 
some  cause  and  effect  was  involved. 

But  if  the  administratlMi  continues  to 
treat  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  as  a  low- 
priority  item.  Congress  can  and  must 
take  the  initiative.  We  must,  for  exam- 
ple, vote  Ml  legislation  giving  the  Soviet 
Union  most-favored-nation  status  by 
amending  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  The  Soviets  also  need  credits  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as 
weU  as  from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  am  all  for  buUding  bridges  lietween 
our  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
hopes  for  peace  depend  largely  on  easmg 
tensions  between  East  and  West  and 
dealing  In  terms  of  those  goals  we  hold  in 
common,  rather  than  in  terms  of  our  dif- 
ferences. But  the  lives  and  hopes  of  the 
Soviet  Jews  simply  are  not  negotiable.  I 
trust  the  administration  reaUzes  this  and 
that  after  today's  discussion,  the  Soviet 
leaders  wiU  appreciate  the  depth  of  con- 
gressional concern. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Russia  has 
Jews  for  sale,  if  anyone  wants  to  buy 
them  Garden-variety  Jews  with  minimal 
educations  go  for  $5,000.  Advanced  edu- 
cations, up  to  and  including  doctorates, 
will  cost  the  purchaser  up  to  $37,000. 
Such  fees  are  being  charged  for  those 
seeking  the  chance  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  $1,000  fee  for 
emigration  permits  and  renunciation  of 
citizenship. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  loss 
of  employment,  forced  military  service, 
imprisonment,  and  a  variety  of  other 
forms  of  harassment,  which  often  in- 
cludes overt  violence  and  surveillance. 

On  September  19.  the  Supreme  Soviet 
meets  to  ratify  this  fee  schedule.  Now  the 
fate  of  Russia's  Jews  is  sealed.  No 
schools,  synagogues,  cultural  life,  or  op- 
portunity to  emigrate  to  free  land  of 
their  choice. 

Officially,  the  Soviet  regime  says  these 
exorbitant  fees  are  being  charged  to  pre- 
vent a  drain  of  trained  talent.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  any  educated  Jew  seeking  a 
visa  is  automatically  dismissed  from  his 
job. 

Simultaneously,  Russia  seeks  from  us 
most-favored-nation  status.  They  need 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans. 
Export-Import  Bank  credits.  and 
change  in  Overseas  Private  Investment 


Corporation  legislation  to  allow  Russian 
credits.  Without  such  favorable  trade 
concessions,  the  Soviets  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  follow  through  on  the  massive 
grain  deal  they  have  just  consummated 
with  the  United  States,  much  less  follow 
through  with  additional  ventures. 

This  Jews-for-sale  syndrome  is  not  a 
new  or  unique  idea.  In  1944,  when  Nazi 
Germany  saw  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  Adolph  Eichmann  arranged  a  secret 
series  of  meetings  with  Joel  Brand,  an 
official  of  a  major  Jewish  agency.  At 
these  meetings  he  put  forward  an  as- 
tonishing proposal.  He  was  willing  to  sell 
imprisoned  Jews,  all  slated  for  the  ex- 
termination camps,  for  trucks.  Such  ve- 
hicles, he  promised,  would  not  be  used 
against  the  western  allies.  Rather,  they 
would  be  employed  solely  on  the  eastern 
front  against  the  Russians.  The  price 
was  1,000  trucks  for  100,000  Jews.  A  total 
of  1  million  Jews  were  available  for 
trade.  ^       ^     , 

It  was  a  bargain.  Brand,  convinced  oi 
the  Nazi's  willingness  to  go  through  with 
the  arrangement,  frantically  sought  to 
close  the  deal,  only  to  be  thwarted  by  the 
British,  who  did  not  want  to  offend  their 
Russian  allies.  They  kidnaped  Brand  and 
held  h<m  in  Cairo  for  3  months,  mean- 
while refusing  to  bomb  the  steadily  work- 
ing gas  chambers  at  Auschwitz  for  "tech- 
nical reasons."  So  the  million  Jews  also 
perished.  ,     „ 

Today,  however,  the  Russians,  of  all 
people,  are  setting  up  shop  at  the  old 
stand  once  occupied  by  Eichmann.  If 
the  Nazis  could  peddle  Jews  for  trucks, 
why  can  not  the  Russians  sell  Jews  t<x 
good,  old,  hard  currency. 

In  1944  and  1945,  as  the  world  began 
to  understand  what  was  being  done  to 
the  innocent,  helpless  Jews  of  Europe, 
their  dilemma  was  the  same  as  it  Is  to- 
day. Jewish  leaders  raced  frantically 
from  one  world  capital  to  another,  beg- 
ging a  variety  of  leaders  to  do  some- 
thing anything  to  save  even  a  small 
portion  of  their  brethren.  The  world  de- 
plored, shrugged  and  did  nothing.  And 
the  hideous  work  of  the  extermination 
camps  went  forward  without  a  hitch. 

Today,  the  principle  is  the  same,  as  are 
the  actors.  Only  the  setting  differs.  If 
there  were  Arabs  for  sale  somewhere  and 
oil  was  involved,  no  doubt  a  good  num- 
ber of  governments  would  be  eager  to  do 
something. 

•Where  are  the  men  of  good  wlU? 
■Where  is  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
so  expert  at  deploring  while  doing  noth- 
ing? Where  is  the  conscience  of  man, 
while  still  another  generation  of  these 
tormented  human  beings  seeks  to  un- 
bend the  will  of  yet  another  unyielding 
Pharaoh  to  let  them  go  in  peace? 

The  world  turns  its  eyes  away  in 
shame,  because  it  •will  do  nothing.  Here 
in  this  Chamber  we  have  the  power  to 
do  something.  Here  is  the  only  chance 
anywhere  in  the  world  for  a  group  of 
people  to  do  the  right  thing  by  putting 
a  clamp  on  the  Soviet  economic  wind- 
pipe ^  , 

To  grant  the  Soviet  Union  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  would  require  an 
amendment  to  section  231  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  denying  MFN 
treatment  to  Communist  nations. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  show  the  Russians 
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and  the  world  that  before  we  will  do 
business,  we  will  take  a  stand  against  this 
treatment  of  these  helpless  people.  Just 
for  once,  would  not  it  be  an  act  of  Gk)d's 
justice  and  mercy  for  this  body  to  see 
to  it  that  just  one  time,  at  least,  a  gen- 
eration of  Jews  was  spared  the  agony 
reserved  for  them  by  an  oppressor? 

Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
time  of  outrages  against  humanity.  I  can- 
not condemn  too  strongly  the  action  of 
the  Soviet  (3overnment  in  proposing  to 
establish  an  official  ransom  schedule  for 
fees  to  apply  to  its  Jewish  citizens  who 
want  to  emigrate 

I  understand  that  the  Supreme  Soviet 
plans  to  meet  on  September  19  to  ratify 
these  fees  which,  in  essence,  are  ransom 
costs  of  Jews  who  want  to  leave  Russia. 
The  list  of  ransom  fees,  from  $5,000  to 
$37,000  for  each  Jew  with  a  higher  edu- 
cation who  wants  to  go  to  Israel,  is  an 
inhumane  and  reprehensible  blow  to  the 
Jewish  people  who  have  been  persecuted 
down  through  the  ages. 

While  the  sentiment  of  distressed  offi- 
cials and  citizens  throughout  the  world 
should  be  sounded  against  this  grave 
wrong.  I  fear  that  the  Soviet  Goverrunent 
is  immune  to  appeals  for  justice.  Moscow 
pursues  a  cynical  course  in  which  the 
American  Government's  efforts  at  a  de- 
tente are  used  while  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment continues  its  cruel  machinations  to 
resolve  its  "Jewish  problem." 

The  accelerated  pace  of  Russia's  offi- 
cl«d  actions  comes  after  a  major  wheat 
deal  with  the  United  States  and  talk  of  a 
significant  trade  agreement.  It  comes 
during  the  midst  of  an  American  presi- 
dential election  campaign. 

The  Soviet  ."Strategy  is  apparent. 
I  think  it  is  vital,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  Soviet  Jews,  that  we  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  let  the  Soviet  Government 
know — In  no  uncertain  terms — that  we 
are  prepared  to  deal  with  them  on  the 
only  basis  they  recognize.  We  will  not 
accept  their  repugnant  policy  of  "link- 
age" without  subjecting  them  to  "link- 
age" of  otir  own. 

The  Congress  must  let  the  Soviets 
know  that  we  do  have  a  role  to  play  in 
any  detente  involving  trade  and  com- 
mercr.  and  we  fully  intend  to  exercise  it. 
We  must  metlctilously  scrutinize  trade 
relatlon.s  with  the  Soviet  Government, 
especially  where  the  Congress  can  exert 
its  rightful  role,  to  call  Moscow  to  ac- 
count for  its  latest  evil  perpetrated 
against  the  Jewish  people. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr  Rreakcr.  T  am  arateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  register  mv  pro- 
test over  the  outrageous  educational  rsn- 
som  novr  being  imposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  Jews  who  want  to  emiaxate 
from  that  country.  These  levies  amoimt 
to  the  worst  form  of  human  and  eco- 
nomic crime — extortion,  using  human 
beings  as  the  pawns. 

In  May  of  this  year.  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  41st  special  s^s'-ion  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  on  Euro- 
pean Migration  as  the  renrerentative  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  At  that  time,  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  at  the  high  rate  of 
exodus  of  Soviet  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union — approximately  2,500  per  month. 
A  comer,  it  appeared,  had  been  turned. 
Then  on  August  15,  it  was  reported 


that  the  Soviet  Union  had  placed  a  price 
on  the  head  of  every  educated  Russian 
Jew  who  wants  to  migrate  to  Israel.  On 
that  day  it  was  first  reported  that  in  swl- 
dition  to  the  now  normal  $1,000  fee  for 
emigration  permits,  the  loss  of  jobs,  the 
threats  of  forced  enlistment  in  the  army, 
or  imprisonment  and  general  harass- 
ment that  the  Russian  Government  is 
now  demanding  a  ransom  for  each  Jew- 
ish person  with  a  higher  education,  who 
wishes  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  go 
to  Israel.  These  persons  must  pay  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $25,000,  depending  on 
the  level  of  education  attained. 

These  extieme  ransoms,  it  is  reported, 
are  being  required  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, on  the  basis  that  they  are  neces- 
sary fees  to  repay  the  Government  for  the 
rost  of  state-financed  educations.  What 
the  imposition  of  such  staggering  fees 
means  is  that  thousands  of  Jews  will  be 
forced  to  remain  in  a  country  they  wish 
to  leave  and  in  which  they  are  deprived 
of  ordinary  civil  rights,  because  they  do 
not  have  the  fortune  to  pay  their  own 
ransom.  What  it  also  means  to  these 
courageous  people  is  the  end  of  hope. 

Every  one  of  us  who  believes  in  freedom 
must  protest  this  action  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  Their  action  is  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  which  recognizes  the 
basic  right  of  emigration  from  one's  ovm 
country.  Their  tactics,  in  fact,  are  in 
contravention  of  article  121  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution,  which  grants  the  right  of 
free  education  to  all  Soviet  citizens. 

But  more  than  protests  are  necessary — 
mere  protests  are  not  enough.  It  is  clear 
that  this  educational  levy  is  part  of  a 
conscious  Soviet  effort  to  increase  the 
systematized  harassment  of  its  Jewish 
citizens.  Consequently.  I  urge  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  make  clear  our  strong  op- 
position to  any  trade  legislation  granting 
the  Soviet  Union  better  trade  terms  as 
long  as  the  ransom  decree  is  in  effect. 
Most-favored-nation  treatment.  Exim- 
bank  credits,  and  OPIC  guarantees  are 
all  legislative  matters  within  the  province 
of  the  Congress. 

While  I  personally  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  President  in  his  efforts 
to  ease  tensions  and  gain  detente  with 
the  U.S.S.R..  I  feel  that  we  still  must 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  accept  that 
idea  that  human  beings  are  for  sale.  If 
strong  economic  reprisals  are  the  only 
means  to  change  this  inhumane  and  un- 
conscionable ransom,  then  they  must  be 
used. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  blackmail,  ransom,  kidnaping 
are  techniques  that  have  been  used 
throughout  the  ages  by  imscrupulous 
people  in  trying  to  extort  money  from 
others. 

The  action  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  de- 
manding a  ransom  of  from  $5,000  to 
$37,000  for  each  Jewish  person  desiring 
to  leave  Russia  must  be  condemned  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms.  I  do  not  question 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  who  desire  to 
emigrate  from  Russia  are  highly  educated 
for  many  Americans  who  emigrated  from 
Russia  have  contributed  greatly  to  this 
country.  It  is  undersliandable  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  desire  to  retain  in 
their  country  people  with  the  intelligence 


and  backgroimd  such  as  the  Jews  who 
desire  to  leave  Russia.  However,  to  en- 
slave its  citizens  of  Jewish  heritage  and 
place  a  ransom  on  their  head  must  be 
condemned  by  all  civilized  countries. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  world 
Jewry  is  not  anti-Russian  and  were  the 
Soviet  Union  to  allow  their  citizens  of 
Jewish  heritage  to  be  treated  In  a  non- 
discriminatory maimer,  then  there  would 
not  be  the  "brain  drtiin"  confronting  the 
Soviet  Union  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  emigrate. 

The  Soviets  in  their  own  Constitution, 
prohibit  what  they  are  doing  to  the  Jews 
in  Russia.  Yet  the  Jews  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves  to  Soviet  courts  for  re- 
dress of  their  grievances. 

There  are  many  personal  and  family 
tragedies  caused  by  the  official  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  relating  to  Jews. 

For  us  to  simply  decry  the  action  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  sufficient.  What 
must  be  done  is  that  our  Government, 
through  the  United  Nations,  exercise 
every  possible  avenue  in  attempting  to 
get  the  Soviet  Union  to  ceEise  its  black- 
mall  and  adopt  a  policy  of  no  discrimina- 
tion against  people  of  Jewish  heritage 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
briefly  add  my  personal  sentiments  today 
to  those  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  question  of  the  repressive  fi- 
nancial penalties  being  imposed  upon 
Jews  wishing  to  emigrate  from  the  So- 
viet Union. 

We  are  all,  quite  naturally,  anxious  to 
achieve  a  lessening  of  cold  war  tensions, 
but  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  our  pro- 
found moral  responsibility  to  take  a 
stand  in  the  interest  of  human  justice. 

Congressional  resolutions  of  condem- 
nation are  most  certainly  appropriate  in 
the  face  of  the  Soviet  ransom  policy,  but 
they  are  not  enough. 

Accordingly.  I  applaud  the  sponsors  of 
today's  special  order  for  directing  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  Nation 
toward  more  concrete  actions  which 
might  be  taken  to  influence  the  Soviet 
Union  to  rescind  their  onerous  and  un- 
just restrictions  against  the  emigration 
of  Jews. 

Once  before,  the  free  world  hesitated 
too  long  before  facing  up  to  a  similar 
policy  of  bigotry.  In  1972,  the  world  is  a 
much  smaller  place.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  turn  our  backs  on  our  own  con- 
scicncGS. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  again 
to  protest  the  policies  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  v^'hich  further 
detain  humans  in  violation  of  a  universal 
declaration  of  their  rights. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  imposition  of 
.so-called  fpes  en  nerson-s  of  the  Jewish 
faith  who  desire  to  leave  Russia.  The  fees 
are  .so  high  that  the  Russian  Jews  are 
unable  to  depart  the  country.  Th^^y  range 
from  $5,000  to  $37,000.  far  in  excess  of 
the  earnings  and  savings  of  almost  all 
residf'nts  in  Russia.  Because  they  cannot 
pay  the  high  cost  of  emigration,  they.  In 
effect,  nre  being  held  prisoner. 

Considering  the  hue  and  cry  which  h^s 
gone  out  this  last  year— I  add  proudly 
that  this  Co'^f'-pss  has  pridpd  mpasnrably 
to  those  complaints — the  imposition  of 
these  fees  is  tantamount  to  Russian  de- 
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manding  a  ransom  for  Jews  desiring  to 
emigrate.  This  is  strictly  contrary  to 
article  13  of  the  United  Nation's  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  which  Russia  has 
agreed  to  and  which  would  allow  people 
to  move  to  nations  of  their  choice. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  Jews  wish  to 
leave  Russia  because  they  have  been  per- 
secuted for  years.  They  have  no  schools. 
Their  synagogues  were  closed.  They  are 
allowed"  no  cultural  life,  and  now  they 
are  forced  to  stay  within  the  boundaries 
of   the    country    which    imposed    these 
limitations  upon  them  and  their  beliefs. 
V/e  Members  of  Congress  in  this  land 
of  free  men   must   continue  to  oppose 
this  oppression.  We  here  can  do  more 
than  speak  out.   Our  votes   can   affect 
trade  relations  with  Russia.  They  would 
like  to  have  most  favored  nation  rtatus 
which   would    grant   preferential   tariff 
rates  to  Russian  pood?.  We  can   deny 
those  preferential  rates  Vy  denyinc  pas- 
sage to  an  amendment  ti  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 

The  Soviets  also  need  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance v.heat  imports.  Thev  want  credits 
uith  the  Export-Import  Bank.  And.  they 
would  like  large  investment  guarantees 
from  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation. 

The  U.S.  Congress  can  and  should  in- 
fluence disapproval  In  these  areas.  These 
can  be  blows  for  the  rights  of  a  people 
to  live  where  they  want  and  for  a  culture 
to  survive. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  interesting  to 
note  that  the  new  Soviet  fee  policies  are 
designed  to  imprison  the  most  educated, 
the  intelligentsia,  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities. The  more  education  which  a 
Soviet  Jew  has.  the  bigger  is  the  fee 
which  he  must  pay  to  get  out  of  the  coun- 
trj'.  It  is  as  If  the  Soviet  Government  Is 
selecting  and  designing  a  superior  race; 
it  is  trying  to  extinguish  the  Jewish  cul- 
ture but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  trjing  to 
retain  the  smartest  and  most  highly 
trained  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Yet,  those 
educated  Jews  who  persist  In  trj'lng  to 
leave  the  country  are  demoted  or  fired, 
and  their  education  and  training  are  de- 
nied to  the  Soviet  Government — at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

No  matter  how  you  approach  the  prob- 
lem, the  American  Congress  is  justified 
in  taking  a  position  arm-in-arm  with 
the  Soviet  Jews.  They  are  being  op- 
pressed. The  are  being  held  for  ransom. 
Their  culture  is  being  extinguished.  Their 
rights  to  living  as  a  people  are  being 
suffocated. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  efforts  of  my  coUeagues 
in  condemning  the  Soviet  Union  policy 
of  charging  exorbitant  fees  to  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate. 

This  policy  is  repugnant  t/)  all  who  be- 
lieve in  civil  liberties  and  human  dignity. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  itself  in  violation  of 
tile  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  to  which  it  is  a  party,  and  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
emigrate  freely. 

A  Soviet  Jew  who  wishes  to  emigrate 
is  harassed  on  his  job  and  shunned  by 
his  friends.  He  is  demoted  and  finally 
fired.  If  he  is  unable  to  obtain  employ- 


ment, he  is  considered  a  parasite  on 
society  and  subject  to  arrest  and  impris- 
onment. This  OrwelUan  poUcy  is  uncon- 
scionable and  should  be  condemned  for 
what  it  really  is — blackmail  and  20th 
century  slavery. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  well  aware  that 
no  Soviet  citizen  earns  enough  money  to 
be  ab'e  to  emigrate.  If  a  Soviet  Jew  were 
to  come  up  with  enough  money  on  his 
own  to  be  able  to  emigrate,  he  would 
undoubtedly  be  considered  a  black 
marketeer  and  subject  to  imprisonment 
because  it  would  take  virtually  a  lifetime 
to  pay  the  ransom  the  Soviets  demand 
for  exit  visas. 

Therefore,  the  burden  of  paying  this 
blackmail  falls  heaviest  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  Jewish  commimity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  has 
concluded  a  trade  deal  with  the  Soviets 
which  rims  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 
They  believe,  obviously,  that  the  United 
States  is  so  anxious  to  get  this  trade 
thai  hey  wU;  be  accorded  most-favored- 
nation  status  with  accompanying  credits 
at  any  cost. 

If  we  acquiesce  en  this  trade  pact 
without  a  protest  regarding  the  Soviet 
Jews,  what  is  to  prevent  the  Soviet  of- 
ficials from  raising  the  blackmail  ante? 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should  serve 
notice  on  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are 
not  so  anxious  to  trade  if  it  Is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  comprising  our  belief  in  the 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews  and  their  brethren 
to  emigrate  if  they  so  wish.  If  we  start 
abridging  our  belief  in  civil  liberties.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  the  rights  of  man- 
kind everywhere  become  abridged.  The 
eternal  hope  for  freedom,  liberty  and 
human  dignity  for  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  will  consequently  die. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  express  my  outrage  and  shock 
at  the  latest  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  deny  her  Jewish  citizens  their  basic 
human  rights.  The  sliding  scale  of  exit 
fees  ranging  in  price  from  $5,000  to 
$37,000  apiece  which  have  been  Imposed 
on  Jewish  emigration  permits  are  noth- 
ing less  than  unconscionable  ransom  fees. 
As  such  they  represent  just  one  more  in 
a  series  of  insults  and  repressive  actions 
aimed  at  the  Jew  Ish  minority  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  deserves  a  clear  and  im- 
mediate response  by  all  free  men. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  Munich 
tragedy  and  with  the  spectacle  of  the 
Leningrad  show  trials  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  world  public  opinion,  this 
latest  form  of  discrimination  is  ever  more 
disheartening. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  strong  show  of 
support  by  the  United  States  for  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  will  result  In  a 
removal  of  these  exorbitant  fees.  We 
should  put  the  U.S.S.R.  on  notice  that 
many  of  the  favorable  trade  and  credit 
policies  that  she  seeks  from  this  country 
will  be  impossible  so  long  as  this  prac- 
tice continues. 

I  feel  confident  that  in  the  face  of 
pressure  from  world  public  opinion  and 
in  the  face  of  financial  pressure  from 
the  United  States  the  day  will  come 
when  all  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate may  do  so  freely 


Those  of  us  who  have  long  shared  a 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Soviet 
Jewry  will  recall  that  at  this  time  last 
year  we  witnessed  a  marked  increase  In 
the  number  of  exit  permits  granted  to 
Jewish  citizens.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  this  was  due  mostly  to  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  world  public  opin- 
ion which  the  Leningrad  show  trials 
generated. 

At  that  time.  I  noted  the  improvements 
but  stated  my  suspicions  that  once  the 
focus  of  world  opinion  was  removed  we 
might  expect  even  greater  reprisals 
against  this  rehglous  minority.  Un- 
fortunately, the  events  of  the  past  few 
months  have  only  proven  those  sus- 
picions to  be  well  founded. 

Therefore,  it  is  time  once  again  for 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Jewry.  While  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  compensate  the  Soviet  Jewry  for 
the  years  of  oppression  and  penalties 
that  "they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
their  government,  it  Is  nevertheless  our 
duty  rnd  obligation  to  insure  that  It  does 
not  occur  In  the  future. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Jew- 
ish nation  continues,  sometimes  subtle 
and  sometimes  tragically  blatant,  but  al- 
ways designed  to  break  the  will  of  a  he- 
roic people.   - 

The  deranged  attack  on  the  Israeli 
Olympic  team  at  Munich  by  radical  ter- 
rorists hit  home  with  all  too  obvious 
clarity  that  Jewr,  are  net  safe,  whom- 
ever they  are  and  wherever  they  be. 

The  Jewish  people  have  been  con- 
fronted by  another  kind  of  harassment, 
unlike  the  brutality  of  Munich  but  care- 
fully designed  to  obstruct  them  in  their 
realization  of  a  centuries'  old  goal. 

While  freedom  and  civil  rights  as  we 
know  them  are  only  qualified  concepts 
to  the  Soviet  citizens,  they  are  virtually 
unknown  to  the  Soviet  Jew.  Culturally 
and  religiously,  he  is  restricted  from  ex- 
pressing his  heritage  and  practicing  his 
beliefs.  As  a  discriminated  against  and 
captive  part  of  society,  his  abilities  are 
used  by  the  Russian  government  lor  the 
furtherance  of  the  state.  Should  he  wish 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  the  political  as  well 
as  financial  price  to  be  pr.id  is  such  that 
few  are  able  to  leave.  Now,  the  Soviet 
Government  wants  to  increase  the  ran- 
som required,  making  it  virtually  impos- 
."ible  to  emigrate.  By  discouraging  even 
the  application  for  a  visa,  the  Russians 
can  mrdntain  their  exploit,  tion  cf  So- 
viet Jews.  If  a  visa  Is  requested,  the  ap- 
plicant is  banned,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, from  further  participation  in  Rus- 
sian society.  With  options  so  structured, 
the  blackmail  is  complete  and  the  vSoviet 
Jew  is  a  prisoner  in  a  land  he  does  not 
consider  home. 

In  a  few  days,  the  Supreme  Soviet  will 
meet  to  confirm  a  new  schedule  of  emi- 
gration fees,  a  schedule  which  is  clearly 
meant  to  prevent  Jews  from  leaving  the 
country.  The  outrageous  fees  demanded 
are  tied  to  educational  attainment 
which,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  are  in 
violation  of  Soviet  law  and,  quite  pos- 
sibly, the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Legal  provisions  such  as 
these,  as  we  have  come  to  leam,  can  be 
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overlooked  by  the  Soviet  Government  as 
circumstances  require. 

This  attempt  at  further  repression  of 
Soviet  Jews  Is  a  moral  outrage,  and  I 
join  with  my  other  colleagues  In  fer- 
vently urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  recon- 
sider its  proposed  actions. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  harsh 
plight  of  all  minority  groups  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  well  known.  Yet.  the  mis- 
treatment of  Soviet  Jews  is  particularly 
severe  because  Ihey  are  discriminated 
against  both  because  of  their  religion 
and  their  cultural  heritage.  Judaism  is 
not  permitted  any  central  or  coordinat- 
ing structure,  unlike  the  other  10  recog- 
nized religions  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
publication  of  religious  literature  and 
the  manufacture  of  religious  articles  are 
prohibited  Synagogues  have  been  closed 
in  t^lmost  systematic  fashion  as  a  result 
of  both  direct  and  indirect  governmental 
action— in  1956.  there  were  450  syna- 
gogues, in  April  of  1963,  100,  and  today 
the  figure  has  dwindled  to  less  than  60. 
And  unlike  most  other  nationalities,  the 
distinctive  language,  activities  and  com- 
munity institutions  of  Jews  have  been 
severely  restricted. 

This  intolerable  situation  is  even  more 
tragic  because  Soviet  Jews  are  not  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  countries  where  re- 
ligious and  cultural  diversity  are  toler- 
ated. They  are  not  permitted  to  exercise 
their  religion  and  sustain  their  cultural 
identity  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  thev  are  being  denied  the 
right  to  leave  the  very  society  that  is 
stifling  them. 

On  April  17  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  a  bill.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 461,  which  was  designed  to  bring 
to  bear  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jewish  mi- 
noritv  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Specifically, 
the  resolution  called  on  the  President 
to  request  of  the  Soviet  Government  that 
it  allow  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
to  the  countries  of  their  choice,  as  af- 
firmed by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Himian  Rights. 

Yet,  what  has  been  the  response  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  this  congressional 
action':'  The  imposition  of  exit  fees  which, 
in  effect,  prohibit  most  Soviet  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate  from  doing  so.  The 
schedule  of  fees  is  nothing  less  than  ex- 
horbitant,  for  the  range  is  from  $5,000 
to  $37,000,  depending  on  the  prospective 
emigrant's  level  of  education.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fees  are  incremental,  and  a 
holder  of  several  degrees  wovdd  be  obliged 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  each  degree. 
The  severity  of  this  situation  becomes 
even  more  apparent  when  we  look  at 
the  average  monthly  income  in  the  So- 
viet Union— the  equivalent  of  $153. 

Clearly,  Congress  must  speak  out 
against  this  deliberate  action  directed  at 
a  group  of  people  who  are  asking  nothing 
more  than  to  be  accorded  the  basic  rights 
to  which  all  men  are  entitled.  We  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  our 
concern  for  freedom  and  justice  does 
not  stop  at  our  borders  but  extends  to 
people  all  over  the  world.  And  we  must 
make  the  point  that  the  imposition  of 
these  exit  fees  will  negatively  affect  con- 
gressional action  on  issues  which  are  of 
vital  concern  to  the  Soviet  Union — the 


Soviets'  desire  for  most-favored-nation 
status.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans.  Export-Import  Bank  credits,  and 
change  in  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  legislation  to  allow  Soviet 
credits. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with   a   great   deal    of    sadness    that   I 
learned  of  the  new  Soviet  move  to  In- 
timidate and  persecute  some  of  its  Jew- 
ish citizens.  The  headtax  on  education 
for  Jews  trying  to  immigrate  to  Israel  is 
a  flagrant  and  malicious  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hiunan 
Rights.  Ftirther,  it  is  an  uncivilized  at- 
tack upon  the  basic  human  principles 
which  maintain  this  tenuous  interna- 
tional order.  Each  nation  depends  upon 
the  others  to  conduct  itself  in  such  a 
manner  that  does  not  violate  or  circum- 
vent the  primary  rules  of  international 
behavior.    Such    a    rule   is   the   general 
understanding  that  the  world  will  not 
tolerate  another  systematic  discrimina- 
tion and  persecution  of  a  people  because 
of  their  religion.  Indeed,  it  is  time  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  once  and  for  all  to 
set  a  policy  which  allows  those  Jews  who 
wish  to  stay  in  their  homeland  to  be 
free  from  intimidation  and  discrimina- 
tion and  a  policy  of  free  and  uninhibited 
exit  for  those  who  desire  to  leave. 

Surely  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  ex- 
pect the  rest  of  the  world  to  accept  this 
sham  that  it  is  only  trying  to  recover 
its  expenses  for  the  Jews  education. 
One  of  the  primary  functions  of  any 
government  is  to  provide  an  education 
for  all  its  citizens  who  shall  desire  It. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  basic  right  and  one  of 
the  guiding  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Furthermore,  individual  worth  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  rubles  or 
dollars  that  have  been  expended  to  edu- 
cate any  given  person.  Or  is  the  Soviet 
Union  now  saying  that  a  scientist  is 
superior  to  the  laymai:i?  If  so,  this  must 
be  the  most  fundamental  break  with  So- 
cialist principles  to  date.  However,  we 
all  know  this  is  not  the  case.  What  we  are 
witnessing  is  anti-Semitism  in  its  most 
cynical  form.  Also  it  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
tort sorely  needed  capital  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  balance  its  trade  deficit 
with  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  United  States  is  not  embarking  on 
these  trade  talks  with  the  Soviets  under 
the  pressure  of  an  imbalance  of  trade. 
It  wotild  be  my  hope  that  we  are  pursu- 
ing these  talks  with  the  objective  of  a 
freer  more  peaceful  world.  Hence,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  support 
a  further  relaxation  of  trade  if  I  thought 
the  Soviet  Union  was  not  also  moving  in 
this  direction.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
interference  in  internal  Russian  affairs. 
However,  it  is  plain  enough,  that  the 
Jewish  education  trick  is  an  attempt  to 
extort  money  from  Jews  and  their  sup- 
porters from  around  the  world. 

This  caper  must  siu-ely  fail,  for  it  is 
without  a  viable  purpose.  In  purely  eco- 
nomic terms  the  most  optimal  receipts 
could  not  propel  the  Soviet  economy  be- 
yond its  current  stage.  In  terms  of  ruin- 
ing the  Israeli  economy  and  thus  making 
it  unable  to  defend  itself  would  only  pre- 
cipitate an  international  crisis  with  the 


United  States  on  one  side  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  other.  The  only  way  Soviet 
interests  can  be  advanced  in  the  Middle 
East  is  by  the  peaceful  route.  Another 
war  will  not  serve  the  best  interests  of 
anyone.  Too,  it  is  foolhardy  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
dimunition  of  the  Israeli  nationalistic 
spirit.  The  victory  in  the  6-day  war  im- 
parted new  awareness  and  courage  into 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  supporters. 
It  is  only  natural  that  they  desire  to 
leave  a  system  that  continually  oppresses 
them.  I  would  strongly  recommend  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  rescind  its  recent 
imposition  of  an  education  tax  upon  Jews 
wanting  to  immigrate  to  Israel. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  who  are  concerned  with 
basic  human  liberties  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Government  with  respect  to  their  Jewish 
residents.  The  most  recent  illustration 
of  the  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews  is  the 
demand  that  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to 
go  to  Israel  pay  a  ransom  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $37,000  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent  fee  of  $1,000  for  inmiigration  permits. 
It  is  important  that  we  iii  the  Con- 
gress express  our  shock  and  concena  over 
this  kind  of  treatment  so  that  the  Soviet 
officials   may   not  escape   the   focus  of 
world  opinion.  The  continued  harassment 
and  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews  is  intoler- 
able tmder  principle  of  international  law 
for  it  violates  basic  international  rights 
of  unrestricted  travel.  The  ransom  de- 
manded by  the  Soviets  is  based  upon  the 
educational  achievement  of  its  citizens 
and  not  on  income  or  ability  to  pay.  It 
represents  religious  blackmail  and  must 
be  condemned  by  the  world  commimity. 
We.  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  legisla- 
tion beneficial  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
field  of  trade,  including  the  granting  of 
most-favored  nation  status   to  Russia, 
Commodity    Credit    Corporation    loans. 
Export-Import  Bank  credits,  change  in 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
legislation  to  allow  Soviet  credits.  I  will 
certainly  support  efforts  to  impose  the 
condition  on  any  such  legislation  that 
ransoms   for   prospective   emigrants  be 
abolished.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Soviet  which  meets  next  week  will  abolish 
these  practices  volimtary  and  in  response 
to  protests  from  aroimd  the  world. 

The  Congress  must  do  more  to  con- 
vince  other   nations   that   we   will  not 
grant  favored  legislative   treatment  to 
them  and  then  turn  our  backs  on  con- 
duct which  violates  basic  international 
principles.  Another  example  of  that  kind 
of  conduct  is  the  deliberate  failure  of 
some  nations  to  cooperate  in  cases  of 
international  terrorism.  The  recent  kill- 
ing  of   innocent   Israel   Olympic   team 
members  by  Arab  terrorists  in  Munich, 
Germany,  is  the  kind  of  international 
violence  which  must  be  stopped  through 
firm   and   tough  rules   of   international 
cooperation.   Those   nations   which  de- 
cline to  cooperate  must  be  punished  by 
the  withholding  of  beneficial  treatment 
in  other  areas  such  as  world  trade  or 
economic  assistance. 

It  is  time  to  make  it  clear  to  those 
nations  of  the  world,  particularly  those 
in  the  Middle  East,  that  decent  people 
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in  all  parts  of  the  world  wUl  no  longer 
tolerate  the  vicious,  destructive  acts  of 
international  madmen,  blackmailers,  or 
skyjackers. 

That  is  why  I  am  asking  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
nriations  on  which  I  serve  to  order  an 
immediate  review  of  aU  U.S.  assistance 
to  nations  in  the  Middle  East  which  har- 
bor or  give  help  of  any  kind  to  terrorists. 
Such  a  review  could  lead  to  legislation 
requiring  that  all  U.S.  economic  or  miU- 
tary  assistance  to  such  nations  be  ter- 
minated immediately  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  a  foreign 
country  has  failed  to  cooperate  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  prevent  terrorist  ac- 
tivities of  the  type  which  occurred  in 
Munich. 

I  hope  that  by  taking  this  action,  we 
will  shock  the  Arab  nations  into  reality 
and  cause  them  to  enter  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Israel  to  bring  about  a  just 
and  lasting  settlement  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis. 

The  Congress  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
speak  out  against  international  black- 
mail or  international  violence.  The  ran- 
som demands  of  the  Soviets  falls  into  the 
category  of  international  blackmail  and 
must  be  deplored  by  poeple  who  believe 
in  individual  freedom. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  people  of  Jewish 
faith  soon  celebrate  their  holiday  of  Yon 
Kippur,  I  join  with  them  in  their  prayers 
for  all  oppressed,  for  peace  and  for  the 
deceased  of  the  massacre  at  Munich  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  speak 
out  against  the  uajustices  of  the  Soviet 
Union  against  her  Jewish  citizens. 

Once  again  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  is  front  page  news  all  across  the 
country.  Once  again  we  feel  compelled 
to  meet  here  in  the  House  to  bring  to 
light  the  support  of  the  Congress  for  ef- 
forts to  allow  the  Soviet  Jews  to  elect  to 
leave  that  country-  and  its  oppression  be- 
hind and  seek  freedom  in  a  new  land. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  created  a  system, 
based  on  visa  fees,  conscription  and  Im- 
prisonment, that  denies  the  Soviet  Jews 
any  freedom  of  choice.  They  are,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  actions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  prisoners. 

Our  coimtry  is  seeking  to  reach  new 
levels  of  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  effort  should  be  applauded. 
But  it  is  the  responsibility  of  freedom- 
loving  people  around  the  world  to  speak 
out  against  these  injustices  and  let  it 
be  known  that  we  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  to  free  themselves  from 
bondage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  support  for  the 
efforts  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
who  continue  to  bring  to  light  the  tyran- 
nical actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Jewish  leader- 
ship around  the  world  to  help  the  people 
who  cannot  help  themselves  and  must 
bear  this  heavy  burden. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  his 
leadership.  I  beUeve  I  reflect  the  ma- 
jority of  ray  colles^ues  and  the  people 
we  represent  when  I  say  we  welcome  the 


moves  to  ease  the  tensions  between  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  SALT  treaty  we  have  approved, 
the  pending  proposals  for  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  and  trade  agree- 
ments, the  cultural  exchanges  and  the 
healthy  competition  between  the  ath- 
letes of  oiu-  two  nations,  dramatized 
during  the  Olympics,  are  encouraging 
signs  for  continued  peace  and  better 
understanding  in  our  time  and  in  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Still,  we  in  the  Congress  and  others  in 
America  are  being  constantly  reminded 
that  the  Soviet  Grovernment  is  behaving 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  detente  and 
civiUzed  behavior. 

Th'?  Soviet  policy  toward  the  Jews, 
manifest  in  daily  reports  from  the  So- 
viet Union  to  this  countrs'.  is  uncom- 
fortably reminiscent  of  the  Nazi  era. 

In  addition  to  the  $1,000  which  the 
Soviets  impose  for  an  emigration  per- 
mit, they  have  recently  begim  the  prac- 
tice of  extorting  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  "ransom,"  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $37,000  in  exchange  for  an  exit 
perrmt  for  each  Jew  with  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Along  with  the  practices  of  denying 
employment  to  those  seeking  emigration, 
forcing  them  into  military  service,  im- 
prisormient,  the  denial  of  Jewish  religiotis 
and  cultural  education,  and  other  ha- 
rassment, the  Soviet  Govenunent's  latest 
retrogressive  step  is  so  extreme  as  to 
connote  an  attitude  of  official  despair  of 
previous  efforts  to  intimidate  the  op- 
pressed Jewish  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  of  individuals 
to  emigrate  from  a  coimtry  is  among 
one  of  the  oldest  and  mo6t  important 
human  rights  known  to  Man.  This  right 
is  foimded  on  natm-al  law.  The  Magna 
Carta  incorporated  this  right  in  the  year 
1215.  The  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  all  F\)rms  of  Racial 
Discrimination,  ratified  by  46  nations,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  guarantees  the 
right  of  everyone  to  leave  any  countrj', 
including  his  owti,  and  to  return  to  his 
country. 

In  short,  authoritative  world  opinion 
and  international  law  clearly  define  the 
rights  to  leave  and  return  as  funda- 
mental rights  binding  on  all  govern- 
ments. 

In  the  face  of  such  opinion  and  law, 
the  Soviet  Goveriunent  is  clearly  using 
members  of  the  Jewish  minority  as  pawiis 
in  a  sinister  game  even  as  that  govern- 
ment seeks  concessions  from  the  United 
States. 

I  beUeve,  that  in  return  for  these  re- 
quested concessions,  that  we  must  seek 
freedom  for  our  fellow  human  beings 
from  Soviet  bondage  and  oppression. 

I  beheve  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  must  put  the  Soviet  Gov- 
emment  on  notice  that  if  it  persists  with 
its  uncivilized  and  oppressive  poUcles. 
that  we  must  take  a  new  look  at  their 
govenunent's  requests  to  enter  into  fav- 
ored nation  trade  agreements. 

While  we  are  discussing  this  cause  of 
human  justice.  I  alBO  beUeve.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  might  consider  linking  a 
North  Vietnamese  response  to  our  re- 
quest for  the  release  of  our  prisoners  and 


the  identification  of  our  missing  to  any 
pending  consideration  of  Soviet  request*. 
EarUer    this    year,    Mr.    Thomas    W. 
Teddy  Oleason.  the  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association, 
AFL-CIO.  informed  the  administration 
that      American      longshoremen      ^-111 
■gladly"  work  Soviet  ships  "If  for  every 
ship  we   work,   they  will   release  three 
prisoners  of  war." 
Mr.  Gleasonsaid: 


Wt  are  not  going  to  work  those  Communtet 
ships  unless  we  can  buy  something  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gleason  represents 
the  kind  of  standup  Americans  which 
we  in  Congress  must  applaud  and  sup- 
port in  attempts  to  win  something  for 
our  people. 

I  also  support  the  ILU's  effort  to  win 
an  agreement  to  ship  surplus  commodi- 
ties overseas  on  a  50-50  basis,  that  is  50 
percent  of  the  cargo  that  we  ship  over- 
seas should  be  on  ships  carrying  the 
American  flag. 

We.  as  free  men,  in  a  democracy  which 
puts  a  cherished  value  on  human  free- 
dom— freedom  for  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  Soviet  Jews  who  bravely  strive 
lor  their  God-given  freedom,  and  free- 
dom for  our  brave  servicemen  who  lan- 
guish in  enemy  prison  camps — must 
make  our  outrage  clear  to  the  Soviets 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joining  this  bipartisan  group  to  express 
my  deep  and  sincere  opposition  to  this 
intolerable  policy  that  has  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  American  history  text  by  Sam- 
uel Eliot  Morison  and  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager  they  tell  of  the  indented  servants 
who  sought  a  better  life  in  the  new  wx)rld 
by  selling  themselves  to  eventual  free- 
dom. 

These  were  the  main  soxirce  of  labor  In  the 
Chesapeake  colonies  throughout  this  pioneer 
period,  and  an  importam  source  In  other 
colonies.  Indented  servants  were  mostly  lads 
and  lasses  In  their  late  teens  or  early  twen- 
ties •  •  •  who  were  looking  for  a  better 
chance  than  the  overcrowded  trades  of  the 
old  country. 

This  type  of  human  bondage  was  not 
unique  to  America.  In  his  book.  "A  Jour- 
ney From  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow." 
Aleksandr  Radixhchev.  wrote  of  the  sell- 
ing of  Russian  serfs. 

There  are  always  a  lot  of  cusrtomers  for  a 
bargain.  The  day  and  hour  of  the  auction 
have  come.  Prospective  buyers  are  gathering. 
In  the  hall  where  It  Is  to  take  place,  those 
who  are  condemned  to  be  sold  stand  im- 
movable. 

We  all  thought  this  was  something 
from  past  history;  but  now  the  Soviet 
Government  has  Instituted  a  new  form 
of  indented  servitude  with  fantastically 
high  fees  imposed  on  prospective  emi- 
grants. The  schedule  of  fees  ranges  from 
$5,000  to  $35,000.  These  rates  far  exceed 
the  total  worth  of  the  potoitlal  emi- 
grant's property  and  equal  total  of  earn- 
ings over  a  period  of  5  to  8  years.  The 
average  monthly  income  in  Russia  is  ap- 
proximately $153  U.S.  dollars. 

The  Congress  in  the  past  has  protested 
the  persecution  of  Soviet  citizens.  For 
the  Soviet  Jew  this  is  but  another  in  a 
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long  chain  of  acts  to  take  away  his  re- 
Ugious  identity .  The  Soviet  Government 
has  stopped  Jewish  schools,  closed  sjma- 
gogues.  barred  cultural  events,  and  now 
thev  are  not  being  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  which  has  singled  them  out  for 
special  persecution. 

The  news  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  tnp  to 
Moscow  mdicates  that  the  Congress  may 
well  be  considering  new  trade  agreements 
in  the  near  future.  We  must  explore  the 
bearing  of  the  restrictive  emigration 
policy  along  with  the  other  problems  that 
will  be  Included  in  the  debate.  Past  his- 
tory tells  us  that  the  only  position  the 
Soviets  undersUnd  is  one  of  strength. 
We  in  the  Congress,  must  let  them  know 
that  we  do  not  expect  to  have  our  new 
policies  be  like  the  old  where  the  Rus- 
sians all  too  often  break  their  promises. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  cosponsored  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  694  which  re- 
solves : 

That  the  Government  and  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  condemned  for  creat- 
ing a  class  of  slaves  In  the  twentieth  century 
bv  forcing  thousands  of  people  to  live  and 
work  :n  a  country  which  they  a  ant  to  leave, 
because  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  ran- 
som themselves  into  freedom. 


Let  us  pass  this  resolution  and  let  us 
make  sure  that  we  carefully  study  any 
trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  removed  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
Communist  countries  from  the  status  of 
most  favored  nation.  If  we  are  to  re- 
examine our  positions  on  this  issue,  it 
should  be  a  lona:,  thoughtful  debate  and 
not  a  rubberstamp  decision. 

Mr  McKEVnT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
minds one  of  Nazi  Germany.  Only  today 
one  of  mv  staff  members  told  me  of  re- 
ports he  had  received  of  how  Jews  are 
beaten  on  the  streets  in  Soviet  cities,  of 
how  many  Soviet  Jews  have  lost  all  hope 
and  Uve  in  constant  fear.  The  report  is 
reliable.  It  came  from  a  young  man  who 
just  retiu-ned  from  tlie  Soviet  Umon  and 
told  the  story  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  It 
seems  as  though  history  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  repeating  itself,  and  once  again 
the  Jewish  people  are  the  victims. 

Also  shocking  and  absolutely  despicable 
is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  demanding  a  ran- 
som—that is  what  it  is,  ransom— of  from 
$5  000  to  $37,000  for  each  Jewisli  person 
who  wants  to  go  to  Israel.  This  is  m  addi- 
tion to  the  now  usual  ransom  fee  of 
$1  000  for  emigration  permits,  renuncia- 
tion of  citizenship,  loss  of  job,  forced  en- 
Ustment  in  the  army,  imprisonment  and 
other  forms  of  harassment. 

The  Supreme  Soviet  meets  on  Septem- 
ber 19th  to  ratify  these  ransom  fees. 
Does  anyone  doubt  what  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  will  be?  This  will 
draw  the  rope  around  the  necks  of  Soviet 
Jews  even  tighter.  They  have  no  schools; 
their  synagogues  are  closed  and  they 
have  no  cultural  Ufe.  Now  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  fantastic  ransom  demands  of  the 
Soviet  Union — I  refuse  to  call  them 
"fees  •— by  far  exceed  the  total  worth  of 
each  Jew  s  property  and  total  earnings 
over  a  period  of  5  to  8  years.  The  aver- 
age monthly  income  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  equivalent  to  about  $153. 


The  ransom  is  also  based  on  one's 
education.  A  Soviet  Jew  with  a  high 
school  education  must  pay  about  $6,000 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  One  with  a 
doctorate  must  pay  thousands  of  doUars 
more.  I  might  note  here  that  for  the  So- 
viet Jew  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
required  ransom  funds  sent  to  him  by 
someone  outside  Russia,  a  40  percent 
surcharge  is  placed  on  that  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evei-y  American  should  be 
made  aware  of  what  is  transpiring  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  oppression  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  am  fearful  that  history  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  repeating  itself. 

Mr    DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
essential   that  Members  of  the  House 
continue  to  voice  their  concern  over  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  'Union  which  are 
aimed  at  interfering  with  the  ability  of 
Russian  Jews  to  emigrate.  It  is  especially 
necessary    that    we    develop    a    proper 
record  so  that  our  diplomats  can  demon- 
strate   to    the    Soviet   Government    the 
strong  views  of  the  Congress  which  must 
be  taken  into  accoimt  If  there  is  to  be 
any   legislative    action  required  as  the 
Soviets  seek  to  expand  trade  and  eco- 
nomic contacts  with  the  United  States. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks  on  this  subject  the  language  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  699,  which 
I  introduced  on  September  12,  1972  and 
cosponsored  by  two  of  my  Illinois  neigh- 
bors.      Representatives       Crane       and 
Collier: 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  UnJon  has  refused  to 
permit  Jewish  citizens  to  emigrate  from  a 
land  where  they  have  suffered  bigotry  and 
repression  to  Israel,  whare  they  would  be 
welcomed  I 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Udlon  has  been  con- 
fiscating almost  all  of  the  possessions  of  those 
Jews  who  are  permitted  to  go  to  Israel;  and 
Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  begim  de- 
manding exorbitant  payments  from  Jews  who 
have  special  skills  and  professions:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concnming),  That  the  govern- 
ment and  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  condemned  for  interfering  with  the  desire 
of  Jews  to  migrate  to  Israel  and  for  im- 
posint?  the  new  financial  conditions,  which 
are  intended  to  restrict  migration  and  im- 
pose an  intolerable  burdan  on  Jews  through- 
out the  U.S.S.R."  I 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  shown  to  be  sensitive  to  sus- 
tained pressure  generated  by  public 
opinion  outside  the  Red  empire,  espe- 
cially in  periods  when  they  are  trying 
to  cloak  all  their  actions  with  respect- 
ability. The  purpose  of  this  special  order, 
in  which  so  many  Members  are  partic- 
ipating, will  not  be  lost  upon  Soviet 
observers. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  17.  this  body  vot«d  360  to  2  to  ask 
the  President  to  take  specific  steps  to  aid 
Soviet  Jews  and  to  allow  their  free  emi- 
gration. That  measure.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  471.  which  I  introduced, 
was  passed  with  the  President's  pending 
Soviet  visit  in  mind. 

Since  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
put  a  ransom  of  from  $5,000  to  $37,000  on 
the  head  of  each  educated  Jew  who  wants 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  This  is  over  and 
above  the  previous  $1,000  visa  fee.  renun- 
ciation of  citizenship,  loss  of  employment, 


forced  conscription  in  the  military,  im- 
prisonment, and  other  forms  of  harass- 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Soviet  meets  next  week 
to  ratify  the  ransom  plan.  It  is  vital  that 
this  Congress  once  again  show  its  strong 
and  determined  support  of  Soviet  Jews 
before  that  date. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Europe.  I  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  denial  of  human 
rights  to  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
hearings  resulted  in  Hovise  Concurrent 
Resolution  471. 

Jews  have  no  schools,  their  synagogues 
are  closed,  they  are  allowed  no  cultural 
life,  they  have  no  opportunity  to  emi- 
grate and  be  reunited  with  their  families 
m  their  homeland. 

My  resolution  calls  on  the  President  to : 
First.  Urge  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit    free    expression    of    ideas    and 
religious  exercises  by  all  its  citizens; 

Second.  Use  ■formal  and  informal  con- 
tacts with  Soviet  oiflcials  to  help  end 
religious  discrimination  in  the  Soviet 
Union ; 

Third.  Request  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  it  permit  its  citizens  the  right 
to  emigrate; 

Fourth.  "Raise  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  the  question  of  Soviet  human 
rights  violations  against  Jews  and  other 
minorities. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Soviets  know 
the  sentiments  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  and  that  they  un- 
derstand that  restrictive  anti-Jewish 
policies  will  cause  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tensively scrutinize  new  trade  relations 
and  wiil  be  a  part  of  any  debate  on 
change  in  our  present  policy. 

The  Soviets'  restrictive  emigration 
policy  and  ransom  cannot  but  have  a 
bearing  on  issues  the  Congress  will  be 
dealing  with— including  the  Soviets'  msh 
for  most-favored-nation  status.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans,  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits,  and  change  in 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
legislation  to  allow  Soviet  credits. 

It  is  time  to  remind  the  Soviets,  and 
othei-s  who  may  have  forgotten,  that  hu- 
man lives  and  human  freedoms  cannot 
be  bartered  for  trade  or  political  con- 
venience. Not  only  is  such  barter  im- 
moral and  rightfully  repugnant  to  our 
countrv's  best  traditions  but  no  arrange- 
ment—whether economic  or  political- 
has  any  lasting  value  when  so  purchased. 
The  Soviet  Union  must  be  brought  to 
realize  that  our  counti-y  will  not  long 
tolerate  such  expediency.  Congress,  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  people,  must  make 
that  conviction  clear  before  we  adjourn 
for  our  reelection  campaign. 

Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  14  that  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  first  time  told  its  people  about 
the  new.  high  emigration  taxes  for  all 
of  its  educated  citizens  who  wish  to 
emigrate  to  the  West.  These  taxes,  os- 
tensibly aimed  at  all  educated  Sonet 
citizens,  primarily  affect  Soviet  Jews,  who 
are  the  most  highly  educated  ethmc 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  who  ac- 
count for  most  of  that  nation's  emigra- 
tion. This  Soviet  policy  of  levying  "emi- 
gration taxes"  on  Jews  wishing  to  emi- 
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erate  to  Israel  is  despicable,  a  nagrant 
violation  oi  human  civil  rights,  and  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  have  our  Government  press 
this  issue  in  an  effort  to  have  this  per- 
secution halted  immediately. 

The  American  Jewish  Community,  is 
rightly  angered,  as  the  Soviets  have  also 
increased  their  use  of  sudden  callups  to 
military  duty  to  discovurage  young, 
tramed  Jews  from  leaving  the  country. 
Older  Jews  seeking  to  leave  Russia  are 
facing  various  forms  of  harassment,  in- 
cluding the  "head  tax,"  demotions  and 
discharges  at  their  place  of  employment, 
and  removal  of  telephone  and  police  sur- 
veillance. 

On  September  11,  I  was  pleased  to 
join  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoriiife  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
694  condemning  the  So\let  Union  for 
forcing  thousands  of  people  to  live  and 
work  in  a  country  which  they  want  to 
leave,  because  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  ransom  themselves  into  free- 
dom. .  . 

I  think  it  is  imperative  we  jom  to- 
gether to  make  it  clear  that  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  not  tolerate  this 
20th  century  slavery. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  deplore  the  recent  "education 
fee"  placed  on  those  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  real 
intent  of  these  fees  is  not  to  reimburse 
the  Soviet  Government  for  the  cost  of 
education,  for  the  Government  can  tax 
for  that  purpose,  but  rather  it  is  a  ran- 
som for  those  who  somehow  can  get 
enough  money  to  pay  for  their  release, 
and  worse,  it  is  a  deterrent  for  those  who 
cannot  ever  raise  the  $5,000  to  $40,000  it 
would  take  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
me,  it  is  purely  and  simply,  a  case  of 
selling  bodies. 

There  are  several  tragic  cases  where 
the  Soviet  Government  has  refused  citi- 
zens the  right  to  emigrate.  Yesterday,  I 
inserted  into  the  Record  the  transcript 
of  two  telephone  conversations  between 
Prof.   Herman   Branover.    a   world   re- 
nowned  magnetic   hydrodynamics   spe- 
cialist from  Riga.  Latvia  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Kohn.   member   of   the   Minnesota   Ac- 
tion  Committee   for   Soviet    Jewry.    In 
these  conversations  it  was  revealed  that 
the   Soviet   kidnapers   are   holding   Dr. 
Branover.  against  his  will,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  until  he  can  raise  $40,000.  Dr. 
Branover   has   been  in   bad   health   for 
many  years  and  he  cannot  possibly  raise 
that  sum  of  money. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet's  treatment 
of  Dr.  Branover  is  becoming  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  I  have  per- 
sonally talked  to  a  person  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  has  carefully  detailed  to  me 
the  cases  of  many  who  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  emigrate.  Each  is  a  per- 
sonal tragedy.  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  a  young  theoretical 
physicist.  "Victor  Yachot,  has  been  a  vic- 
tim of  the  abuses  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. After  Mr.  Yachot  applied  for  an 
exit  visa,  he  lost  his  job.  After  going  on 
a  hunger  strike  and  attempting  to  get 
permission  to  organize  a  protest  demon- 
stration, he  was  thrown  into  a  mental 
hospital  for  supposed  antisocial  behav- 
ior. Understandably,  Victor  Yachot  was 
not  content  in  the  mental  hospital  and 
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escaped,    only    to    be    discovered 
drafted  into  the  Soviet  Army. 

If  Mr.  Yachot  was  put  into  a  mental 
hospital  for  supposed  deficiencies,  how 
could  possibly  he  be  mentally  competent 
to  serve  m  the  Army?  However,  this  is 
what  the  Soviet  Government  did. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  hope  rose 
when  more  people  were  allowed  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  been 
speculated    that    President    Nixon    had 
reached  some  sort  of  arrangement  v,1th 
the   Soviet   authorities  on  this  matter. 
Although  I  deplore  the  setting  of  a  quota 
on  the  number  of  people  allowed  to  leave, 
it  is  imperative  that  an  understanding  be 
reached  so  that  all  citizens,  Jews  and 
non-Jews,  be  allowed  the  basic  nght  to 
live  in  whatever  country  they  choose  to 
live  in.  After  ovu-  hopes  were  raised  so 
high   because   of   apparent   relaxing   of 
emigration  requirements  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  and  speculation  over 
the  results  of  the  Moscow  summit,  it  is 
indeed  a  tragic  turn  of  events  to  find 
that  it  is  now  next  to  impossible  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  in- 
cludes those  people  who  hold  dual  Amer- 
ican-Soviet citizenship. 

The  United  States  must  not  allow  this 
sort  of  human  tragedy  to  continue.  Ac- 
tion must   be   taken   at  the  diplomatic 
level  and,  if  that  fails,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  use  other  means,  including  re- 
strictions on  trade,  to  force  the  Soviet 
Government  to  allow  free  emigration; 
both  in  numbers  and  in  monetarj'  terms. 
I  applaud  the  recent  agreements  reached 
by  President  Nixon  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  the  txnticipated  settlement 
of  lend-lease  agreements  made  during 
World  War  II.  However.  I  still  deplore 
the  abuses  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
I  question  if  we  can  go  further  toward 
liberalizing  trade,  travel,  and  other  forms 
of  cooperation  while  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment continues  to  hold  people,  including 
U.S.  citizens,  against  their  will. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Dina  Podoskaya 
which  gives  details  about  the  case  of 
Victor  Yachot.  This  is  but  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  abuses  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. It  should  be  a  top-priority  item 
of  the  United  States  to  see  to  it  that 
cases  like  this  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  letter  follows: 

June  1.  1972. 
I,  Dlna  Podolskaya.  age  19,  Jewess,  on  May 
18.  1972.  came  together  with  my  parents  to 
Israel  to  establish  permanent  residence  here 
(before  that  I  lived  In  Moscow.  U.S.S.R.). 
In  Russia  I  was  a  2nd  year  student  at  the 
Art  Pactilty  of  the  Moscow  Polygraphic  In- 
stitute. 

I'm  turning  to  you  for  help  and  hope  that 
you  wUl  use  your  influence.  The  matter  Is 
as  follows: 

The  Soviet  authorities  are  not  Issuing  him 
an  emigration  permit  for  Israel  for  the  last 
9  months  The  Moscow  OVIR  refuses  to  give 
a  motive  for  this  behaviour,  referring  to  the 
fact,  that  the  petition  of  Victor  Yachot  is 
being  studied  and  no  decision  has  yet  been 
made. 

Victor  Yachot  is  a  theoretical  physicist, 
age  28:  he  graduated  from  the  Moscow 
Physics-Engineering  Institute:  after  his 
graduation  he  worked  with  success  at  the 
Atomic  Physics  Institute  of  the  Academy  of 
Science.  He  published  a  number  of  scientific 
works  in  the  Soviet  UrUon  as  weU  as  in 
other  countries.  At  work  he  never  had  access 


to  any  secret  materials,  therefore  there  is  no 
basis  for  such  a  prolonged  and  painful  de- 
cision of  this  question.  Apparently  that  U 
why  OVIR  does  not  give  any  sensible  answer. 
Long  before  Victor  Yachot  submitted  his 
petition  papers  to  0\TK.  he  was  relieved  of 
his  lob  By  the  same  token  right  from  the 
beginning  they  started  to  break  the  law. 
With  great  difficulty  he  managed  to  get  a 
character  resume  from  his  place  of  work, 
without  which  the  Q-VIR  does  not  accept  any 
petitions  and  documents,  that  are  necessary 
for  an  emigration  p>ernilt. 

Victor  Yachot  has  turned  to  a  great  many 
highly  placed  Soviet  organizations  with  the 
plea  to  let  him  emigrate— but  there  was  no 
answer.  He  then  turned  to  the  KGB.  the 
offices  of  the  CK  (Central  Committee)  but 
the  endless  requests  did  not  bring  any 
answers.  To  symbolize  a  protest  Victor 
Yachot  announced  a  hunger-strike  and  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  the  CK— again  no 
answer  was  forthcoming. 

In  March  1972  Victor  Yachot,  together  wltn 
M  KUatchkln,  L.  Tsypln  and  A.  Slepak,  sub- 
mitted a  peUtion  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  Shchelokov  and  to  the  president  of 
the  MOSSOVIET  Promyslov  for  a  permit  to 
hold  a  iwotest  demonstration  on  the  Soviet 
Plaza  on  May  25.  from  10:00  A.M.  to  6:00 
P  M  The  aim  of  the  demonstration — to 
achieve  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
When  they  were  received  at  the  office  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  MOSSOVTZT.  they  did 
not  get  an  answer,  that  made  senae.  As 
further  developments  showed,  the  Soviet 
authorities  decided  to  apply  policies  of 
threats  and  repressions. 

From  the  end  of  the  month  of  April  the 
police  started  to  come  to  the  apanment  of 
Victor   Yachot   with   threats   and   orders   to 
behave  quietly  and  not  to  disturb  the  social 
order.    In    what    connection    and    for    what 
reason    were    such    seemingly    innocent    re- 
quests made?  But  all  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  an  earlier  planned  campaign.  Psy- 
chological pressure,  scare  tactics,  persistent 
provoking    telephone-calls,    threats,    notices 
lo  appear  at  the  police-station.  Punhermore. 
they  attempted  to  charge  Victor  Yachot  with 
•living  as  a  parasite,"  even  though  it  was 
well   known,  that  Yachot  gave  private  les- 
sons in  Phvslcs  at  his  home;  a  fact  that  was 
anticipated   by   the   Soviet   Legislature   and 
was  clearly  legalized  in  the  financial  Soviet 
organs.    AU    this    time    there    was    also    the 
continual  shadowing  by  the  GB  workers  and 
constant  threats.  .\ccordlr.,;ly  Victor  Yachot 
notified  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
that  he  decided  to  give  up  his  Soviet  citi- 
zenship, at  the  same  time  protesting  Egalnst 
the  arbitrariness  and  lewlessness.  In  the  fjst 
part  of  May  there  came  a  forced  drive,  that 
committed    him    to    a   psychiatric    hospital; 
again  an  attempt  with   methods,   forgotten 
since  the  Inquisition,  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic, that   Victor  Yachot   Is   an   irresponsible 
individual,  that  he  is  a  mentally  deficient 
person.  A  clear  case  of  a  polcy  of  venomous 
threats,  provocations  and  repressions.  Victor 
Yachot  managed  to  le^ve  the  mental  hftspltal 
without  a  passport.  But  a  person  living  In 
the   Soviet  Union   without   a  passport   is   a 
person  without  rights,  without   defense. 

All  this  happened  only  because  he  actively 
fought  for  his  rights  to  emigrate  to  the  State 
of  Israel,  where  he  has  close  relatives.  Does 
this  lawfvU  right  of  every  citizen  constitute 
the  breaking  of   international  standards? 

The  Soviet  authorities  decided  to  Isolate 
Victor  Yachot.  On  May  12,  1972,  In  the  apart- 
ment of  engineer  Slepak  he  was  afrested  by 
Th"  GB  and  sent  under  guard  to  the  military 
camp  in  Volsk,  district  of  Saratov,  'What 
served  as  the  basis  of  Victor  Yachofs  draft 
into  the  mUitary  service  with  the  aim  'to 
raise  his  mUltary  qualifications" — a  person 
who  was  suspected  of  mental  deficiency,  ac- 
cused of  living  as  a  parasite  and  disturbing 
Soviet  law  and  social  order'  Where  is  the 
elementary  logic  to  all  that? 
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1:\  tbe  official  statements  for  Soviet  gov- 
ernment servanta  It  la  stressed,  that  only  per- 
sons, who  are  exposed  to  government  secrets 
are  not  allowed  now  to  get  permission  to  go 
to  Israel  How  can  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
authorities  be  explained  in  this  case?  Isn't 
this  the  most  blatant  breaking  of  Soviet 
Laws,  which  the  authorities  are  attempting 
themselves  to  guard? 

My  address  Israel.  Jerusalem.  Mevasseret 
Zlon,  Merkaz  Kllta  60-A.  Tel.:  528444,  528910. 

DiNA     PODOLSK.ATA. 


Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  an  expression  of  dismay 
over  newly  revealed  Incidents  of  blatant 
persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  recent  months  the  Soviet  Union  has 
expanded  its  persecution  of  Soviet  Jewry 
bv  demanding  wh.it  are,  in  effect,  "ran- 
soms"  of  between  $5,000  and  $37,000  for 
e^ch  Jew  wiih  a  hieh^r  education  desir- 
ing to  go  to  Israel.  These  incredibly  fan- 
tastic fees  represent  another  escalation 
in  the  continual  haras-smenc  of  Russian 
Jews  desiring  to  le.\ve  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  past.  Jews  applying  to  emigrate 
have  lost  their  jobs,  been  forced  to  enlist 
in  the  Soviet  army,  and  have  even  been 
imprisoned 

This  latest  form  of  persecution  dashes 
the  hopes  of  the  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
been  systematically  cut  off  from  their 
heritage.  Their  synagogues  have  been 
closed,  religious  articles  and  even  matzos 
h  -ve  been  taken  from  them,  they  are  de- 
prived of  a  cultural  life,  and  now  they 
rre  being  denied  an  opportunity  to  be 
reunited  with  their  families  and  to  emi- 
grate to  their  homeland. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  justify 
these  exorbitant  fees  by  claiming  that 
tlie  fees  were  instituted  to  prevent  a 
'brain  drain."  But  this  claim  is  clearly 
fallacious.  Educated  Jews  who  apply  to 
emigrate  are  either  demoted  or  fired,  and 
thus  their  talents  are  clearly  not  being 
used. 

Already  the  effects  of  this  harsh  policy 
can  be  seen.  These  excessive  fees  far  ex- 
ceed the  earnings  of  most  of  those  who 
seek  to  emigrate.  In  the  first  6  days  that 
this  law  was  in  effect,  beginning  in  Au- 
gust, at  least  65  Soviet  Jewish  families. 
ready  to  emigrate,  were  stranded.  Six 
Jewish  families  were  stopped  at  the  Mos- 
cow Airport  and  are  now  totally  stranded, 
without  either  money  or  a  home. 

The  Soviet  Union's  actions  must  not 
go  on  unheeded.  Not  only  must  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  who  concern  them- 
selves with  human  justice  and  rights  for 
individuals  cry  out  at  this  policy  of  dis- 
crimination, but  in  addition,  both  na- 
tions and  individuals  must  consider  con- 
crete actions.  This  may  well  be  the  time 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  explore  our  trade 
policy  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  per- 
haps to  reevaluate  It  in  terms  of  these 
unreas<xiable  harassments  and  ransom 
demands,  should  they  continue. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  con- 
cerned citizen  I  must  thoroughly  con- 
demn this  unctMiscionable  treatment  of 
Russian  JewTy,  and  only  hope  that  on 
September  19  the  Supreme  Soviet  will 
vote  not  to  continue  this  reprehensible 
practice  of  massive  exit  fees,  but  rather 
will  vote  to  uphold  what  should  be  the 
right  of  all  hiunans,  regardless  of  their 
religion,  to  live  their  life  where  they 
want  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
their  beliefs. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues  for  bringing  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  persecutiwi 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  is  an  example 
of  dictatorship  by  a  bureaucracy.  Such 
dictatorships  often  have  little  regard  for 
human  dignity  and  personal  liberties 
when  such  freedoms  interfere  with  the 
supposed  goals  of  the  State. 

These  recent  increases  in  fees  for  Jews 
with  higher  education  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Unicm  for  Israel  is  an  example  of  po- 
litical repression  in  its  lowest  form.  This 
latest  action  is  another  chapter  in  the 
trasic  history  of  repression  against  Jews. 
Can  we  as  a  nation  condone  this  ac- 
tion of  holding  back  Soviet  Jewry  from 
emigrating  to  Israel?  I  think  not.  My 
colleagues  have  noted  that  these  exit 
fees  maj'  also  violate  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
by  imposing  double  jeopardy  on  Soviet 
Jews  trying  to  go  to  Israel. 

The  parallels  between  this  situation 
and  those  which  gave  birth  to  religious 
freedom  in  this  Nntion  are  obvio  :s. 

This  is  one  great  moral  reason  why 
we  carmot  allow  the  persecution  of  So- 
viet Jewry  to  go  unchallenged.  Too  often 
we  are  immi  ne  to  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  Let  us  not  be  in  this  case  of  ob- 
vious harassment  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Caliiorni3.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Septe-nber  19.  the  Supreme 
Soviet  will  meet  to  ratify  a  decision  to 
place  a  tax  on  Jews  wishing  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Ihis  tax  ranges  from  $5,000  to  $37,000, 
depending  on  the  prospective  emigrant's 
level  of  education. 

Since  the  average  yearlv  income  of  a 
worker  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  $1,836, 
this  ransom,  in  effect,  denies  the  Soviet 
Jew  the  right  to  emigrate  to  a  country 
of  his  choosing.  A  Soviet  Jew  with  a  high 
school  degree  would  have  to  save  100  per- 
cent of  his  earnings  for  nearly  3  years 
before  he  could  buy  his  way  out  of 
slavery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the  tax  wholly 
precludes  any  type  of  emigration  for 
most  of  those  Soviet  Jews  with  a  high 
school  education  or  above. 

While  a  few  Rmslan  Jews  could  pos- 
sibly amass  this  relative  fortune,  the 
Jewish  leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  taken  the  position  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  ransom  be 
paid.  In  their  view,  the  Soviet  appetite 
is  unlimited,  and  if  ransom  is  paid,  it 
will  only  encourage  further  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  we  dC  Do  we 
stand  by  passively  while  the  Russian 
Government  creates  a  class  of  slaves?  Or 
do  we  act  in  a  maimer  which  will  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Grovemment  that  we  de- 
spise this  immoral  and  unjust  practice? 
I  suggest,  in  the  strangest  language, 
that  we  choose  the  latter  course  of  ac- 
tion— that  we  bring  such  force  to  bear 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  yield  to 
our  pressure  and  let  the  Soviet  Jews 
emigrate  to  the  coimtry  of  their  choos- 
ing. 

Currently,    the    Soviet    Union    needs 
wheat.  They  also  need  credits  from  the 
Commodity    Credit    Corporation    to    fi- 
nance the  wheat  Imports. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  wheat,  and 


I  feel  that  it  is  our  "bargainmg  chip"  to 
put  the  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  refrain  from  ransoming  Soviet 
Jews. 

Even  beyond  the  moral  implications 
of  their  actions,  we  must  act  to  show  the 
Sui>reme  Soviet  that  it  is  in  their  best 
interests  to  allow  the  free  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  Israel.  For  the  Soviet 
Government  to  do  otherv.ise  would  not 
only  seal  the  vicious  circle  of  persecu- 
tion of  Russian  Jews,  but  would  also 
deny  the  Russian  masses  the  bread  they 
need  to  produce. 

I  would  like  to  comrr.end  Chairman 
Celler  and  Congressman  Peyser  for 
their  leadership  in  this  battle,  and  for 
bringing  this  problem  to  our  attention. 
I  endorse  their  efforts,  and  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  their  eloquent 
and  timely  remarks  in  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  protest  and  deplore  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  Soviet  Government  regard- 
ing the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
The  imposition  of  a  tax  for  exit  visas 
from  Russia,  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$37,000,  is  reminiscent  of  the  early  days 
of  Hitler,  who  also  at  one  time  offered 
to  trade  German  Jews  for  gold  or  trucks 
or  other  items. 

The  action  of  the  Soviet  Government 
is  in  effect  a  requirement  of  ransom  or 
extortion,  actions  which  are  deplored  by 
civilized  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
on  this  score  for  a  recent  article  in  a 
■Washington  paper  disclosed  that  the 
deputy  chief  of  the  visa  branch  of  the 
Interior  Ministry  in  Moscow  told  Dr. 
David  Korn.  Chairman  of  the  Soviet 
Jewry  Committee,  in  a  transatlantic  tele- 
phone conversation  that; 

Lt  you  want  your  relatives  to  leave,  trans- 
fer through  your  American  bank  the  neces- 
sary amount,  and  they  will  leave. 

Such  action,  if  It  is  not  now  so  con- 
sidered, should  be  in  the  same  category 
as  that  of  ransom  and  hijacking  of 
airplanes,  which  should  be  rated  an  in- 
ternational crime.  The  Soviet's  actions 
however  are  more  heinous  in  that  it  in- 
volves human  beings — human  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  August  there 
were  reports  that  the  President  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  emigration  by  Soviet 
Jews  duiing  his  Moscow  visit  and  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  the 
Soviet  Government.  I  would  doubt  that 
the  Prssident  would  have  envisioned  or 
agreed  to  anything  that  smacked  of  ran- 
som or  extortion. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  well.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  Soviet  Government  to 
recognize  that  approval  of  this  action  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  will  be  looked  upon 
with  more  than  extreme  disfavor  by  our 
Government  and  this  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress has  much  to  say  about  the  relation- 
ship between  our  Government  and  the 
Soviet  Government;  we  have  a  voice  in 
the  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries;  and  we  have  a  voice  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Let  the  Soviets 
be  aware  that  we  will  not  still  our  voice 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  my  voice  here  to- 
day not  only  for  myself  but  for  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district.  I  believe  that  I  also 
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_,^se  my  voice  for  all  the  decent  and 
^ioiUzed  peoples  of  the  world. 
•^^  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  to  demand 
Su-ge  financial  payments  from  its  Jewish 
Sens  who  are  trying  to  emigrate  to 

^That  demand  can  best  be  described  aa 
ransom.  Such  arbitrary,  unreasonable 
dffiiands  by  any  government  axe  not  to  be 
c^doned.  That  such  a  pohcy  is  in- 
stituted by  one  of  the  world's  most  In- 
itial nations  makes  it  all  the  more 

"^^Wt^e  I  beUeve  the  recent  U.S.  rap- 
nrochement  toward  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
a  wise  and  necessary  step,  I  believe  our 
administration  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  this  Nation  believes  their 
acUon  toward  the  Jews  is  an  action  that 
free  men  find  abhorrent. 

Mr    BURKE    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can   only   rise  in  strongest 
protest  over  recent  developments  m  the 
Soviet  Unions  continued  harassment  of 
Soviet  Jews.  It  is  incumbent  upon  this 
Congress,   the   administration   and  the 
Amencan  pubUc  to  convey  their  sense  of 
outrage  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  what  can 
only  be  described  as  holding  to  ransom 
each  Jewish  person  with  a  higher  educa- 
tion desirmg  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  being  asked  to  effect 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Umon  m 
the  form  of  most  favored  naUons  status, 
it  is  time  to  convey  our  feelings  over 
this  latest  restrictive  poUcy  loudly  and 
clearly.  On  September  19,  the  Supreme 
Soviet  will  meet  to  ratify  this  "head  tax- 
Soviet   Jews.   It   is   vital,   therefore. 


on 

that  we  join  in  a  unanimous  denuncia- 
Uon  of  this  policy  before  that  time;  that 
we  go  on  record  as  notifying  the  Soviet 
Union  that   their   repression   of   Soviet 
Jews  will  indeed  have  an  effect  on  any 
consideration    of    trade    relations    and 
change   in   foreign    policy.   "We    cannot 
afford  to  sit  idly  by  while  human  beings 
are  being  put  up  for  sale,  and  all  ac- 
counts verify  this  is  what  is  happening. 
The  Soviets'  own  constitution  states  in 
article  21  that  each  citizen  shall  have 
the  right  to  a  free  education  in  all  of  the 
schools.  The  Soviet's  latest  position  is 
clearly  contradictory  to  remarks  made 
in  the  influential  journal  of  the  Young 
Communist  League  which  just  1  year  ago 
stated  that  the  official  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  that  the  repayment  of 
expenses  involved  in  education  was  being 
satisfied  in  full  in  the  form  of  3  years 
required  service  in  some  branch  of  the 
Government.  If  one  examines  the  actual 
sums  that  are  demanded  by  the  Soviet 
Union  by  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate,  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  far  be- 
yond their  capabilities.  The  "head  tax" 
ranges  from  $5,000  to  $37,000  depending 
upon  the  level  of  education  completed. 
It  is  self  evident  that  no  one  earns  a 
salary    anywhere    near    that    simi.    no 
matter  how   highly   professional.   As   a 
matter  of  fact  it  would  take  from  5  to 
8  years  of  saving  all  of  one's  earnings  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  the  staggering 
payment.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  aver- 
age monthly  income  is  estimated  at  $153. 


How  then  does  one  manage  to  come  up 
with  this  astronomical  fee? 

Most  assuredly  we  have  entered  a  new 
and  welcomed  era  of  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union— one  which  I  applaud. 
But  we  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to 
gloss  over  the  illegal  and  immoral  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews,  to  sacrifice  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  these  people,  in  our 
efforts  to  seek  rapprochement.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  to  join  with  me 
in  expressing  our  strong  protest  over 
this  latest  repressive  treatment  of  Soviet 

Jews.  ,  ,  ^       ,^. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  In  this  spe- 
cial order  today  on  the  persecution  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  as  I  have  joined  in  this 
debate  in  the  past  when  this  issue  was 
before  the  House,  because  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  persecution  of  any  people 
is  and  must  be  the  concern  of  men  of 
conscience  everywhere. 

The  persecution  of   Soviet  Jews  has 
long  been  apparent  to  the  world  and  I 
need  not  catalog  the  events  of  the  past 
several  vears.  The  latest  demands  for 
unusual  exit  fees,  ranging  from  $5,000 
to  $37,000.  for  each  Jewish  person  with 
a  higher  education  who  wishes  to  go  to 
Israel    is    a    gross    violation   of   hiunan 
rights  which  cannot  be  silently  tolerat- 
ed. .„       ,  , 
This  Member,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  weigh 
this  issue  heavily  when  determining  how 
he  will  vote  on  the  variety  of  issues,  in- 
cluding liberalization  of  credits  and  oth- 
er economic  policies  which  will  come  be- 
fore the  House  and  which  affect  U.S.- 
Soviet relations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  September  19 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  will  not 
result  in  the  ratification  of  the  fee  sched- 
ule and  the  imposition  of  a  further  bur- 
den on  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  the  Supreme  Soviet  will  meet 
to  ratify  a  schedule  of  fees,  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $37,000,  for  each  Jewish  person 
with  a  higher  education  who  wants  to 
go  to  Israel.  I  feel  it  is  very  Important 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
show  its  strong  and  determined  support 
of  Soviet  Jews  before  that  date. 

I  want  the  Soviet  Union  to  know  that 
their  restrictive  emigration  policy  will 
cause  this  Congress  to  extensively  scru- 
tinize any  proposed  Soviet -American 
trade  pacts.  I  want  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  know  that  the  Congress 
must  amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  and  take  other  substantial  leg- 
islative steps  before  expanded  Soviet- 
American  trade  can  take  place. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  trade 
with  the  United  States.  I  beUeve  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  de- 
mand that  Soviets  honor  the  United  Na- 
tions Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  permit  the  free  unhindered 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jewish  citizens. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  abhorrence  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  recenUy  announced  Commu- 
nist policy  of  placing  a  huge  ransom  on 
the  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Jews  with  higher  education. 

■While  I  have  been  cautiously  pleased 


with  the  recent  easUig  of  tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia.  I 
have  also  warned  against  the  danger  of 
forgetting  the  atrocities  against  human 
rights  that  continue  to  be  committed  by 
the  Soviet  leadership. 

This  latest  outrage  serves  to  point  up 
once  again  the  total  disrespect  by  the 
Soviets  toward  the  dignity  of  individual 
human  beings.  In  short,  this  is  discrim- 
ination and  prejudice  in  its  crassest 
form. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  have  al- 
ways tried  to  prevent  the  emigration  of 
Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  through  in- 
timidation and  harassment.  But  the 
courageousness  of  Soviet  Jewry  was 
vastly  underestimated  by  the  Soviets  as 
the  number  of  Jews  who  have  braved 
these  reprisals  by  applying  for  emigra- 
tion permits  has  increased  by  vast  num- 
bers. In  an  attempt  to  halt  this  new  flood 
the  Sovrlets  have  now  instituted  this  pol- 
icy which  amounts  to  htmian  bondage 
reminiscent  of  the  days  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. 

■We  are  told  by  Soviet  propagandists 
that  those  exorbitant  exit  fees,  ranging 
from  $5,000  for  a  bachelor's  degree  to 
$37,000  for  a  doctorate,  are  in  payment 
for  the  education  provided  by  the  state 
and  to  prevent  a  "brain  drain." 

But  the  real  motives  of  the  anti-Semit- 
ic  dictators  are  threefold:    First,  they 
hope  to  halt  the  outflow  of  Jews  who 
wish  to  migrate  to  the  land  of  their  peo- 
ple. Second,  the  policy  is  aimed  at  Intim- 
idating young  Jews  who  wish  to  further 
themselves  through  higher  education.  In 
other  words,  it  is  an  attempt  to  relegate 
Jewish  citizens  to  the  lower  economic 
and  educational  status.  And,  third,  and 
perhaps  most  appalling,  is  this  new  Soviet 
plan  of  making  money  off  this  modem 
slave  trade.  The  low  wages  paid  to  Rus- 
sian workers  means  that  any  ransoms 
paid  for  the  freedom  of  Rtissian  Jews 
will  come  from  foreigners — chiefly  from 
American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  IsraeU  Knesset  has  adopted  a  res- 
olution appealing  to  all  nations  to  con- 
demn this  Soviet  act  of  human  degreda- 
tion.  Surely  the  United  States,  with  its 
long  heritage  of  freedom,  should  be  the 
first  nation  to  take  positive  action. 

I.  for  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  support  any  tjiie  of  trade 
policy  that  benefits  a  nation  which  prof- 
its from  dealing  in  human  exports.  Any 
concession  to  the  Soviet  Umon  while  it 
continues  Its  barbaric  smti-Semitlc  poli- 
cies are  clearly  contrary  to  American 
ideals  and  interests. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  in  the  well  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  wish  to  voice  the  strongest  possible 
di-ssent  against  the  United  States  grant- 
ing any  trade  concessions  or  other  ben- 
efits to  the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  pursues  the  unconscionable 
policy  of  levTing  blackmail  and  ransom 
upon  the  Jews  of  Russia  who  desire  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

It  is  shocking  that  any  nation  which 
claims  to  be  a  civilized  nation  would 
associate  itself  with  such  a  barbarous 
practice.  It  is  exacting  tribute  m  the 
most  unconscionable  way  from  people 
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\^ho  seek  to  realize  an  age-old  dream  of 
being  reunited  in  their  ancient  home- 
land with  their  own  people,  where  they 
can  enjov  freedom  and  live  in  dignity. 

I  hope  our  Government  will  not  sacri- 
fice the  principle  of  denouncing  and  at- 
tempting to  forbid  such  a  practice  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  exchange  for  some 
profitable  trade  transaction  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  contrary  to  the  char- 
acter and  the  history-  of  our  country  for 
us  to  ignore  such  unconscionable  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  we 
establish  intimate  relations  which  are 
advantageous  to  such  powers. 

I  hope  the  message  will  go  forward 
from  this  Congress  that  the  Congress  de- 
nounce.^  this  vicious  practice  and  wUl 
agree  to  no  concessions  or  lavored- 
nation  trade  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  until  the  Soviet  Union  stops  levy- 
ing such  foul  tribute  and  accords  to  the 
Jewish  people  the  free  right  to  return  to 
their  ancient  home. 

Air  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ran- 
som policy  announced  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  apoly  to  every  Jewish  person 
who  ^vishes  to  emigrate  is  an  into)erable 
injustice.  It  is  a  violation  of  commonly 
accepted  standards  of  human  rights  and 
digmtv  as  expressed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions "universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  It  cannot  be  mstified  on  any 
terms,  and  Soviet  officials  must  be  put  on 
notice  that,  particularly  when  added  to 
the  harassment  and  imprisonment  to 
which  Soviet  Jews  are  so  frequently  sub- 
jected, it  is  a  policy  which  is  as  much 
anathema  to  the  United  States  and  othei 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  ab^  for 
example,    the    policy    of    apartheid    in 

Africa.  ,      ^,        ..  „ 

In  the  wake  of  this  deplorable  action 
bv  the  Soviet  Government.  Mr.  Speaker, 
^■e  see  new.^paper  reports  of  -major 
breakthroughs"  in  negotiations  between 
the  Nixon  administration  and  Soviet 
leaders  on  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
prospective  trade  deals.  The  major 
breakthrough  has  apparently  bf"  o^^^he 
matter  of  the  Soviet  Unions  World  War 
II  debts  which  the  United  States  set  as 
a  precondition  for  successful  negotia- 
tions. ,     . 

It  is  outrageous.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
Government  should  be  engaging  in  trade 
negotiations  in  which  a  financial  matter 
like  war  debts  is  a  precondition,  while  no 
mention  or  consideration  whatsoever  is 
made  on  the  matter  of  human  rights  and 
human  decency  at  issue  in  the  new  So- 
viet policy  toward  Jews  who  seek  to  exer- 
cise their  right  to  emigrate. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  admmistra- 
tion  Mr.  Speaker,  immediately  to  set  re- 
peal of  the  Soviet  ransom  policy  as  a  pre- 
condition for  further  negotiation  on 
trade  and  no  further  trade  negotiations 
should  be  conducted  until  this  issue  has 
been  confronted.  That  the  administra- 
tion should  stress  financial  preconditions 
and  ignore  this  attack  upon  human 
rights  is  an  indication  of  the  desperate 
lengths  to  which  it  will  go  to  obtain  what 
it  undoubtedly  regards  as  a  political 
popular  set  of  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  o-.der  for  any  of  these  trade  deals 
to  be  ca  Jed  out.  action  by  Congress  will 
be  required  to  extend  most-favored-na- 


tion sUtus  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  certain- 
ly do  not  think  that  the  Congress  should 
extend  such  status  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  impose  ransoms  on 
Jews,  and  I  feel  the  Congress  must  and 
will  insist  that  thii  ill-conceived  and  un- 
just ransom  plan  be  rescinded  before  any 
serious  consideration  is  given  to  enact- 
ment of  legislation  giving  mcst-favored- 
nation  status  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  tlii  special  order 
on  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Berlin  Wall  luis  been  moved  to 
Moscow.  And  the  worl4  is  the  poorer 
for  it. 

A3  President  Kennedy  might  have  said, 
whatever  our  shortconiiDgs  a>  a  nation, 
we  do  not  have  to  build  a  wall  of  bricks 
or  taxes — to  keep  our  people  in. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
to  protect  the  Soviet  Union's  demand  for 
a  ransom  for  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate  from  that  country. 

The  Soviet  Union's  whole  attitude  and 
actions  in  dealing  with  its  Jewish  citizens 
have  been  despicable.  The  right  to  emi- 
grate is  basic  and  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  United  Nations  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  Yet  they  have 
continued  their  policy  of  harrassment 
and  abuse  and  nov.  ransom  against  those 
Jews  who  seek  to  exercise  their  rights. 

No'.v  the  Soviet  Union  ha.s  come  to  us 
witn  hat  m  hand  and  asked  for  favorable 
trading  arrangements.  They  are  seeking 
trads  credits  and  most-iavored-nation 
status.  No  deals  should  be  made  or  dis- 
cussed until  the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
is  settled. 

The  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
being  persecuted.  Let  us  make  no  bones 
about  it.  They  are  systematically  being 
exterminated  as  a  viable  religious  body 
by  a  totalitarian  state.  It  may  not  be  the 
mass  slaughters  and  concentration 
camps  of  the  Hitler  regime  in  World  War 
II,  but  the  goal  of  extermination  of  a 
group  01  people  is  the  same. 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  forgotten  what 
Hitler  did  just  a  scant  30  years  ago?  Can 
it  be  that  we  as  Americans  have  forgotten 
that  to  preserve  our  own  hiunan  rights 
and  freedoms,  we  must  fight  for  the 
nghUi  and  freedoms  of  peoples  the  world 
over. 

Hillel,  the  rabbi  and  teacher  of  great 
people,  said: 

If  I  am  not  for  myselt — who  will  be  for 
me?  If  I  am  only  for  my*ir — what  am  1? 

It  appears  that  too  many  Americans 
are  only  for  themselves. 

The  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  a  just  one. 
The  right  to  emigrate  is  an  international 
and  humanitarian  right  that  trans- 
gressed once  against  one  group  of  people 
is  a  transgression  multifold  against  all 
the  people  of  the  world.  No  ransom,  no 
harassment,  no  Intimidation  should  be 
permitted  to  snuff  out  this  right. 

We  here  in  America  cannot  stand  idly 
by  while  the  Soviet  Union  makes  crimi- 
nals of  the  Jews  in  theii  country  and 
then  puts  a  price  on  their  head.  The  only 
crime  the  Soviet  Jews  are  guilty  of  is 
that  they  desire  to  live  in  accordance 
with  their  heritage.  They  are  guilty  of 
daring  to  speak  and  write  in  their  own 
languages.  They  are  guilty  of  attempting 


to  transmit  their  culture  to  their  chil- 
dren. They  are  guilty  of  demanding  the 
right  to  live  with  dignity  as  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  are  guilty  of  these 
crimes  then  we  are  all  guilty  as  well. 

What  has  happened  to  the  great  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States?  In  1903 
tlie  b.ighest  government  of&cials  spoke 
out  against  the  infamous  Kishinev  po- 
groms. And  again  in  1940.  this  Nation 
went  to  war  to  protect  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  Why  the  silence  today?  Has 
America  abandoned  its  national  tradi- 
tion to  fight  for  freedom  everywhere  in 
the  world? 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  efforts 
here  today  will  put  the  Soviet  Union  on 
notice  that  Members  in  this  body  will 
not  stand  idly  by  while  they  persecute 
the  Jews  in  their  country.  If  they  expect 
to  receive  better  treatment  in  the  family 
of  nations  then  they  m.ust  start  first  by 
treating  their  own  citizens  in  a  dignified 
and  just  manner.  Let  them  let  the  peo- 
ple go. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  protesting  the  ransoms 
ex£icted  from  Soviet  Jews  seeking  emi- 
gration to  Israel.  These  extortionate  exit 
fees — ranging  from  $5,000  to  $37,000, 
forttmes  all  but  unheard  of  in  the  Soviet 
Union — are  demanded  of  each  Jew  with 
a  higher  education  who  wants  to  quit 
Russia  for  Israel.  On  September  19,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Supreme  Soviet  is  scheduled 
to  meet  to  ratify  these  ransoms,  to  cloak 
them  in  "legality." 

I  want  to  point  out  that  such  a  step 
will  mean  that  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
examine  more  closely — much  n^ore  close- 
ly— our  developing  trade  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  already  en- 
dure discrimination  in  virtually  every 
wav  conceivable.  All  but  institutiBnalized, 
the  Soviet  Government's  bigotry  strikes 
out  at  Jews  in  jobs,  housing,  education, 
travel,  cultural  activities  of  everj-  kind. 
More  th?in  2,300,000  Jews  now  live  un- 
der the  Kremlin's  yoke.  Yet  no  news- 
paper— indeed,  virtually  no  publication 
v.hatever — is  published  in  Yiddish.  No 
school  teaches  in  the  Jews'  tradition  or 
tongue.  No  theater  celebrates  their  cul- 
tural heritage.  No  central  organization 
binds  them  together  in  common  pur- 
pose. Even  food,  the  koslier  dishes  Jews 
have  savored  in  a  tradition  still  surviving 
after  thousands  of  years,  is  denied  them. 
Few  shops,  if  anj-.  carry  these  foods  or 
their  principal  ingredients. 

Soviet  Jews  endure  persecution  almost 
reminiscent  of  the  18th  centiu-y  czarist 
pogroms  that  left  hundreds  of  thousands 
hanged  and  pilloried  throughout  Russia. 
It  is  hardly  surprising.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  many  Soviet  Jews  want  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  But  the  Kremlin  grants  few 
exit  visas— perhaps  10  percent  of  those 
sought,  and  even  these  slowly  and  grudg- 
inglv.  Their  cost  is  nothing  short  of  ex- 
tortionate: $1,000  until  recently,  and  now 
as  high  as  $37,000. 

After  years  of  groping  through  the 
redtape  strewn  in  their  path  by  Soviet 
officialdom,  Jews  granted  visas  face  still 
more  vexing  obstacles.  Their  departures 
are  delayed — often  for  months,  some- 
times for  years.  And.  since  they  must  ex- 
plicitly renounce  Soviet  citizenship  to  be- 
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tame  eligible  for  visas  In  the  first  place, 
^'  are  suspended  in  a  kind  of  eerie  po- 
litical limbo— without  jobs,  without  per- 
manent living  quarters,  without  official 
Ttatus  of  any  kind.  They  become,  as  the 
newspapers   whimsically   say,     nonper- 

*'we  in  the  Congress  must  continue  to 
make  their  plight  known  to  the  world. 
We  must  continue  to  make  speeches.  We 
must  continue  to  sponsor  resolutlons^e 
must  continue  to  plead  with  worldwide 
organizations  like  the  United  Nations. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union,  no  matter  how 
glacially  aloof  to  the  world  community, 
cannot  ignore  public  outrage. 

Mr   MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  m 
strong  support  of  this  discussion  of  toe 
serious  obstacles  raised  to  Soviet-Ameri- 
can trade  expansion  by  the  vicious  and 
unrelenting     persecution     of     Russian 
Jewry   The  latest  ransom  demands  are 
stUl  another  of  the  special  restrictions 
uDOTi  Jewish  citizens  which  run  counter 
tothe  U  S  Declaration  of  Htmaan  Rights. 
This  Congress  had  repeatedly  voiced 
Its  concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  JeMO-y. 
It  is  well  that  we  do  so.  As  Rabbi  Zey 
Segal    chairman  of  the  Essex  County, 
New  jersey  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
stated  at  the  hearings  held  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Europe  last 
November: 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  new.  vigor- 
ous outspokenness  of  Russian  Jewry  has 
been,  at  least  in  part,  fanned  and  encour- 
ased  bv  demonstrations  of  support  and  con- 
cern voice  by  a  myriad  of  groups  "id  indi- 
viduals, large  and  small,  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  It  would  be  a  disaster,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  If  the  worldwide  outcries  In 
which  we  have  been  participating  were  to 
diminish  or  regress.  ,    ,  »      „h 

Its  inevitable  result  would  be  to  Isolate  and 
make  most  vulnerable  those  Russian  Jews 
who  are  now  demanding  their  human  rights. 


Those  human  rights  Include  free  emi- 
gration, but  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  entailed  many  compUcations 
and  frustrations  to  which  has  now  been 
added  a  ransom  of  from  $5,000  to  $37,000 
lor  each  Jewish  person  with  a  higher 
education  who  wants  to  go  to  Israel. 

This  new  schedule  of  fees  awaits  rati- 
fication bv  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  the 
Congress  should  protest  this  affront 
against  human  freedom  which  is  a  uni- 
versal cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  would  wel- 
come an  amelioration  of  tensions,  but 
Russia's  efforts  to  win  economic  advan- 
tages cannot  be  considered  in  a  vacuum. 
The   Soviet    ransom    demands    against 
helpless  human  beings  carmot  be  ignored 
in  anj-  disctission  of  economic  agree- 
ments. As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  Export-Import  Bank  legis- 
lation and  related  matters,  I  for  one  will 
have  to  view  siny  pertinent  proposals  In 
the  light  of  the  condemnation  to  living 
death  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Rus- 
sia. The  victims  of  Soviet  inhumanity 
cannot  be  forgotten  in  any  forging  of 
economic  agreements. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  here  and  millions  of  outraged 
Americans  across  this  land  to  protest  the 
barbaric  practice  that  has  been  adopted 


by  the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent  Jews  from 
emigrating  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  czarist  Russia,  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  human  beings  was  a  normal  phe- 
nomenon. Like  slaves,  the  Russian  serfs 
were  considered  as  chattel,  the  posses- 
sions of  their  owners.  The  price  fluctu- 
ated depending  on  the  serf's  abilities, 
skills,  and  education. 

This  form  of  human  meastirement  Is 
being  revived.  The  Soviet  Union  has  an- 
nounced that  its  citizens— especlaUy 
Jevrish  Russian— can  buy  their  exit 
visas— and  their  Uberty— for  prices  that 
rise  with  the  educational  attainment  of 
the  Individuals  involved.  A  Soviet  serf 
with  a  doctoral  degree  is  purchasable 
for  $37,500;  a  basic  college  graduate 
costs  $15,000;  the  trade  school  graduate 
can  be  had  for  under  $5,000. 

Soviet  Jews  seeing  emigration  to 
Israel  are  the  group  most  affected  by  the 
new  laws  and  price  scale.  Few  persons 
except  the  official  dlte  in  the  Soviet 
Union  having  savings  of  this  order.  The 
practical  effect  Is  to  bar  emigration  and 
presents  Soviet  Jews.  In  particular,  with 
a  situation  of  Intolerable  blackmail. 

In  Imposing  fees  on  professional  emi- 
grants, the  Russians  argue  that  the  state 
should  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  the 
higher  education  these  Individuals  re- 
ceived free  of  charge  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Not  only  are  the  new  fees  exorbitant. 
Even  If  applicants  are  not  ciUoweH  to 
leave  the  country,  the  mere  act  of  apply- 
ing for  exit  visas  is  considered  enough 
cause  for  them  to  be  stripped  of  their 
degrees  and  dismissed  from  their  jobs. 

I  believe  the  American  people  expect 
us  to  do  everytiiing  we  can  to  express  our 
abhorrence  for  this  new  Russian  serfdom. 
I  beUeve  they  expect  us  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  anticipate  no 
meaningful  expansion  of  trade  between 
our  two  coimtries. 

I   cannot   support   the   extension   of 
credits   or   the    consideration    of    most 
favored-nation  treatment  for  Soviet  ex- 
ports as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  treats 
people  as  "serfs"  to  be  bought  and  sold. 
There  can  be  no  extensive  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
regime  demands  ransom  for  Jews  seek- 
ing  to   emigrate  to  Israel.   We  carmot 
abandon  our  obligation  as  people  who 
love  freedom.  We  must  withhold  the  eco- 
nomic   cooperation    the    Soviet    Union 
seeks  until  it  respects  civilized  practice 
with  respect  of  the  rights  of  emigration. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Government  is   continuing  its  harass- 
ment of  its  Jewish  population.  The  latest 
form  of  discrimination  is  to  impose  ex- 
orbitant visa  fees  based  on  the  level  of 
the  person's  education.  These  fees  range 
from    $5,000    to    $25.000— much    more 
monev,  of  course,  then  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  lor  the  individuals' 
education.  In  fact,  the  norm  In  Russia  is 
for  the  avera.ge  citizen's  work  produc- 
tion to  be  about  twice  that  which  he  even 
earns,  a  fact  which  emphasizes  that  the 
Russian     Government     does    not    lose 
money  on  its  citizens.  'Whatever  the  rea- 
sons are  for  this  latest  form  of  discrim- 
ination, it  is  obvious  that  the  Russians 
are  desperately  seeking  to  end  emigra- 
tion of  the  educated  Jews. 
The  question  which  must  now  be  asked 


is  what  we.  as  Members  of  Congress  wn 
do  to  stop  this  barbaric  ransom  of  hu- 
mans? The  answer,  as  I  see  it.  was  stated 
very  well  by  a  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Schroet- 

er an  American  attorney  who  is  also 

principal  legal  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  Israel— who  recently  met  with 
the  top  Jewish  leaders  In  the  Rus^an 
community.  Mr.  Schroeter  stetes  that, 
according  to  these  leaders: 

The  only  hope  of  rescUidlng  the  tax  to  If— 
massive  political  and  economic  pressure  can 
be  mounted  in  the  West. 


These  Soviet  Jews  have  no  intention  of 
paying  the  ransom.  They  feel  that  if  the 
initial  money  is  paid,  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  furtiier  demands  made  on 
these  Jews  before  they  can  obtain  their 

visas.  ^  .   .,  ^ 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Schroeter  and  the 
Russian  Jews  he  spoke  with  when  they 
say  that  there  must  be  economic  reprisals 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  make 
it  clear  to  the  Russians  that  they  will 
receive  credits  and  new  trade  deals  only 
If  these  new  visa  restrictions  are  re- 
moved. I  will  not  vote  for  any  new  trade 
concessions  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  any  Members  of  Con- 
gress  can.   In   good   conscience,   do   so 
either,  as  long  as  these  high  fees  are 
Imposed  on  persons  wishing  to  emigrate. 
If  the  Russians  will  not  bow  to  world 
public  opinion,  perhaps  they  will  suhinlt 
to  economic  pressure.  Congress  has  the 
power  and  special  constitutional  respon- 
slblUtles  In  this  area.  Legislatively   we 
have  authority  to  deal  with  Exlmbank 
credits,  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
and  overseas  private  investment  corpo- 
rations. Perhaps   more   Important,   the 
House  and  Senate  have  already  passed  a 
measure.  Public  Law  92-412.  entltied  the 
Equal  Export  Opportunity  Act  and  to- 
temational  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972, 
which  places  some  restrictions  on  our 
trade  with  foreign  coimtries.  For  ex- 
ample, tltie  n  establishes  the  Council  on 
Interriational  Economic  Policy  and  states 
that     International      economic     poUcy 
should  be  developed  with  a  view  toward, 
among  other  things,  "achieving  freedom 
of  movement  of  people."  This  has  alrea^ 
become  law,  and  we  can  use  it  visa-a-vis 
the  Russians.  ^    ^  ^ 

The  Soviet  action  has  already  had  an 
effect  on  the  Russian  Jewish  community. 
Young  people  have  begun  withdrawing 
from  universities  and  are  refusing  to 
even  begin  their  studies.  For  the  men, 
this  means  army  duty  which  amounts  to 
and  8-vear  obligation.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  there  Is  no  chance  to  emi- 
grate elsewhere  lor  that  8-year  period. 
Also,  parents  whose  children  have  served 
are  frequently  prevented  from  emlgrat- 

The  United  States  Government  must 
take  steps  to  prove  to  the  Russians  that 
economically  it  wUl  be  counterprodirctlve 
to  continue  to  Impose  this  levy.  And,  we 
must  assure  the  Russian  Jews  that  we 
are  more  Interested  In  protecting  their 
Uves  than  we  are  in  selling  material 
commodities  to  the  country  holding  them 
hostage. 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  denouncing  the  Soviet 
Union's  latest  move  toward  repressing 
its  Jewish  people. 
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In  his  visit  last  May  President  Nixon  to  find  peace  In  other  countries  which  education,  who  wants  to  emigrate  from 

wi^a'Sfe'SVxTrac'f'promrses  from  the  have  indicated  their  wilUngness  to  accept  JJ^^f^^  J^^°^,^,,^:^  ^^f ..^^^^^ 

Soviet  leaders  to  Increase  the  level  of  them  as  immigrants.  thousands  of  Russian  Jews,  wno  are  try- 

P^li^ants  to  Lrael  to  2  500  a  month.  So  In     previous     months.     International  mg  to  go  to  ^rael. 

J^rSsvear   ai5mt20b(M)  Je^arere^  sentiment.    especiaUy    strong    pressure  This  decision  to  ransom  Russian  Jews 

nortld  to  hive  rSv^  clearan^^^^  to  emi-  from  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in  is  a  barbarism  which  can  only  be  com- 

gS^  froi^^tL^vlVt  u"on^^^^^^^^  calling  world  attention  to  the  plight  of  pared  to  Hitler's  offers  to  trade  Jews  for 

rtrn^lP  the  rate  of  1971  Soviet  Jews  and  resulted  in  some  tem-  trucks. 

Even  with  the  rate  tacrease  the  Jew-  porary  easing  of  the  harrassment  and  an  Now  we  learn  that  these  same  Russian 

'"T?.e'1^viS^eaSe?s^w??e'^?ace3^  with  ""S?^"  that  the  Soviets  have  been  forced  States  easier  and  more  profitable 

exSL^m?arrasSenrby  this  outmsh  to  yield  to  world  pressure  and  permit  It  is  time  that  our  Government  started 

of  cSi^    s^Twerrfac^  \dth  a  po-  some  Jews  to  leave,  they  have  decided  to  using  our  economic  power  to  help  op- 

^entiafSa^dbv  other  groups  to  leave  capitalize  on  the  situation  by  putting  an  pressed  peoples  such  as  the  Russian  Jews, 

under  Uie  SSe  D^Ucv    ^  the  Soviet!  exhorbiUnt  price  on  the  head  of  each  If  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  want 

^earthed  ^llloTal  anS  Ulegal  tool  person  who  applies  for  emigration,  based  special  favors  from  the  United  States  let 

^^^m  Se  maht  of  SvleWews  on  the  education  and  training  of  that  in-  them  start  acting  like  civilized  men  in 

1?S  August  3.  a  person  must  pay  off  dividual.  Thus,  an  engineer,  a  doctor,  or  a  their  treatment  of  people^ 

hisDubllc  wlucation  at  a  rate  set  by  the  technical  specialist  must  pay  as  much  as  it  Is  my  feeling  that  Congress  should 

soviet  union,  before  emigration  is  al-  !25.000_ln  addUlon  to  the  stendard  co^^^^  Il?L_^P?i?l  ^L!!^^,i'*'i2?.^!!lll  ^.! 


lowed. 


for  an  exit  visa  to  buy  his  way  out  of  the     Soviet  Union  favorable  credit  terms  for 


Needless  to  say  the  rate  exceeds  every  country,  while  a  teacher  or  lawyer  would  purchases    in    this    country,    low    tariff 

bodvs'  abilltv  to  imy  And  the  order  vlo-  Pay  a  lesser  "ransom."  privileges  to  Russian  products  entering 

lates  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of        Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the  realities  the  United  States,  or  which  establishes 

Human  Rights  which  the  Russians  have  of  Soviet  life  for  these  people,  and  the  investment    guarantees    for    American 

ajrreed  to  The  fee  effectively  blocks  emi-  limitations  on  their  income.  First  of  all,  companies  operating  in  Russia, 

eration  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  a  Rus-  The    resolution    I    Introduced    con- 

Tn  thP  nft.st  conKressional  orotests  has  sian  citizen  earns  on  the  average  the  dwnning  the  Russian  leaders  has  been 

evdeSryKsomrSuiveeKonthe  equivalent  of  only  $2,000  a  year.  With  the  coslgned   by  some   95   Members  of  the 

nolifv  Of  the  Soviet  Government  toward  confiscation  of  property,  and  loss  of  job  House.  I  urge  everyone  of  them  to  affirm 

ft°s  SwlLi  citSns  lUrhop^^  that  inevitably  follows  application  for  an  this  condemnation  by  taking  a  stand 

toici  tofav  ^  stojratmcauon  of  thTs  exit  visa,  the  chances  of  most  Soviet  ^^^,^,  ^     ting  the  Soviet  Union  spe- 

nnproiis  exit  fee  when  the  Supreme  So-  Jews  for  raising  the  required  "ransom  cial  economic  favors  until  this  demand 

^/f  m/pt?nn4n^mbLr  19  ^""^'^  are  obviously  minute.  And  for  those  few  for  ransom  of  the  Russian  Jews  Is  elta- 

^'ir  WoSf?.^  mT.  si'aker,   the  sad  Jews  who  are  fortunate  to  either  have  i^ated. 

niiffht  nf  thP  Jews  In  theSoviet  Union  is  some  personal  means  or  can  obtain  as-  Mr.    HALPERN.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 

Cv  no  meaiL  Sto?wn  tru^rM^mberl  distance  from  friends  in  other  countries,  time  of  year  is  most  solemn  for  the  Jew- 

S  S.is  bodT  ^o  The  citizenf  o?  thS  ^^e  resulting  oppression  of  these  people's  ish  people.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 

c°iuSry'who  cin  °alrJ^ost  dS  r°ead  of  !^«"^,-JJ<i  '^^'^  ^^^^"^^^  '^^"^  ^  year  and  we  pray  for  peace  and  good 

^                                                      -         tr,for,cifloH  health  throughout  the  coming  months. 


new   harassment    inflicted    by    the    So- 


intensified. 


viPt  ooverrmient  in  relentless  and  vicious  ^^^^  treatment  is  clearly  beyond  the  However  this  Rosh  Hashona  Is  marked 

nersSoT^fth^  reSm  aSd  eS  realm  of  human  dignity  and  compassion  ^th  sadness  as  well  as  solemnity  be- 

^inoruv                    religious  and  etnnic  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  condemn  the  latest  actions  cause  of  the  massacre  in  Munich  2  weeks 

Wf.  havP  watched  in  unbelievlnK  hor-  ^^  ^he  Soviet  Government  that  require  ago  and  the  Soviet  decree  of  August  15. 

ror^  R^lIS^e^s  hav^bSn  deprived  exhorbltant  and  unreasonable  exit  fees  This  decree  has  already  resulted  in  un- 

^  t^if^s^errlehtf^^oDertv  S  ^  ""«  "^^^^  intolerable  and  inhumane  told  human  suffering  and  has  sent  new 

thei?  f rSom   i  they  Stve  En  S-  ^^^  '"  ^^  ^^°'^  ^  dominate  and  destroy  ^^ves  of  fear  for  Russian  Jews  who  wish 

Sated  fr^mtheTr  Smilles  wiSout  tny  ^his  innocent  segment  of  its  population  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Russia's  brand  of 

^rfnr  J/rnTn^anri  thro^  into  ^"^  religious  life  generally.  20th  century  human  bondage  is  a  most 

S.  ip^J^^for  ^ksand^oie  often  for  ^"^^  ^Peaker,  we  saw  all  too  vividly  dispicable  act  and  should  be  condemned 

^n^hJ^^thnnt^nv    rh^?^es    leveS  "^^^^  happens  when  a  nation  is  allowed  by  men  of  good  conscience  everywhere. 

^^a^iS'th?mTLeLe?he  tactics  oS  to  carry  forth  its  policies  of  hate  and  de-  ^it  is  unconscionable  for  any  society 

?fn  ^ad  abSut  fn  thrbi^re  fiSSn  of  ^^"^^"^^  ^^^^^^  °"«  ^°"P  °^  ^^P^"'  to  place  price  tags  on  human  freedoms. 

Kafka    vet  ?hevaJe  also  the  macab?e  ^h^  ^''^^^^^  °^  Germany  s  ovens  and  gas  ^he  new  Soviet  policy  which  charges  ex- 

Smv  nf  lifp  in  the  Soviet  uSonfo^  chambers  Is  too  immediate  to  us  all  that  orbitant    exit    fees    for    educated    Jews 

reality  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  ^^  ^^^  accommodate  the  Soviet  Union's  ranging  from  $4,300  to  $37,400  is  just 

tt^  "TmS  '  n  emi Jra?e   to  Sel   or  *<^"°"^  °^  "^'''^'^  '""'"^  ^"^  ^^^^^^^  ^iX?  eXiple  of  how  hWan  free- 

their   de^sire   to  e"iigrate   to   Israel   or  g^^.^^    ^.^  ^^^^  learned  the  harsh  les-  doms   rights  and  values  are  reduced  in 

?rL°exl7vlsn  SviSTw  cS  expS  ^°"  °'  complacence,  and  have  seen  the  S?eU.S  I R  Slavery  has  been  abolished 

n  t^  ffril  flom  hS^^ob  or  at  le^t  d^  """"^^  °^  ^  "*^^°''''  disregard  for  human  ^o^e  than  100  years  ago  and  yet  new 

to  be  fired  from  his  job.  or  at  least  de-  ^^j^^^^    Therefore,  I  would  condemn  in  forms  of  Soviet  slavery  are  apparent  to- 

moted  to  menial  work,  especially  If  he  is  ..  „   k„-,.i,„.»   »«^.„o   fv,^   o^„<of   TTn,ir>r,'=  ^"^"^  "^  ouvict  aiavcij  a        ^t^ 


the  harshest  terms  the  Soviet  Union's 


day. 
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a  professional  with  an  accompanying  "ransom"  policies  and  join  with  my  "fn  the  oast  few  years  the  easing  of 
cut  in  wages,  without  regard  for  lus  edu-  eoUeagues  in  caUing  upon  that  govern-  teSloS  between  the  So^et  Union  and 
caUon  or  professional  skills.  At  best,  he  ^^^^  ^  ,.^3  ^  to  the  dictates  of  the  Jhe  Sed  Ss  h^L  l^me  more  ap- 
can  expect  to  be  evicted  from  his  home  ^^^^^^  g^i^ence  of  compassion  and  hu-  parenrThe  r^ent  slur^Seements  as 
and  deprived  of  his  personal  property,  ^^„  ^^  ^^^  ^.^t  those  Jews  who  ^^'^f  "^s  thrPiSldent'stlmely  trip  to  the 
and  if  he  is  lucky,  avoid  the  labor  camps  ^.j^^  ^^  j^^^  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  so.  J  g  S  R  h^^deS  deStrated  that 
or  prison  cell.  As  a  s«:ond-clas8  citizen  j^,  eilberG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  United  SteS^dRiSia  can  find 
already,  his  request  for  permission  to  j  introduced  a  resolution  condemning  the  common  ground  on  which  to  build  a  last- 
escape  the  source  of  his  persecution  sin-  Government  and  leaders  of  the  Soviet  ^f^Tce  eSTit  irdSstressing  to  note 
gles  him  out  as  an  object  of  even  greater  ^nion  for  creating  a  class  of  slaves  in  that  while  there  are  such  hopeful  signs 
persecution  and  "JJ^ery  and  what  s  ^^  20th  century  by  forcing  thousands  there  is  a  cloud  of  despair  of  future 
worse,  more  often  than  not,  the  visa  is  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  progress.  Unless  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
never  grantea.  rNmdn.  they  want  to  leave,  because  they  scinds  its  policy  of  harassment  and  per- 
Oo'^^"n1^Sr°/ot'?«  r  jl'Sah^St-  <io  not  have  .he  mo„.y  to  ran«,™  then,-  -u"ono<  Soviet  Jews  a  seriom  -^ 
,j^r\n  livp  in  neace  as  oroductive  citizens  selves  mto  freedom.  block  to  future  trace  ana  etuuumj 
S^^lrr^ci^unTr^'^Taftt^sS^e  tE  This  policy  of  putting  a  price  on  the  agr^n-^t.  lies^^ 
refuses  to  permit  these  tormented  people  head  of  every  person  with  an  advanced         To  many  Americans  the  latest  soy 


reaction  is  reminiscent  of  the  Nazi  era 
where  the  same  type  of  extortion  and 
repression  were  practiced  against  Ger- 
man Jews  who  sought  freedom. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  except  the  Russian 
contention  that  these  fees  are  necessary 
to  reimburse  the  State  for  expenditures 
made  toward  educational  purposes. 
Everyone  knows  that  under  the  Soviet 
system  people  are  paid  low  wages  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  produce  a  great 
deal.  Actually  what  the  state  "gives"  In 
benefits  it  takes  in  taxes. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the   evidence   is   quite 
clear    In  Moscow,  for  example.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  of  400  applications 
for  visas   almost   60   percent   would  be 
subject  to  this  high  exit  tax.  The  aver- 
age amoimt  per  application  was  esti- 
mated  at    15,000    rubles.    According   to 
many  sources  there  are  more  than  150,- 
000  applications  for  visas  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  we  estimate  that  there  are 
about  45,000  applicants  who  would  be 
assessed  an  average  of  15,000  rubles  each. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  Idea 
of    putting    a    price    on    freedom    will 
damper  the  hopes  of  those  who  seek  reli- 
gious and  spiritual  freedom.  This  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  an  intolerable  situation. 

Last  April,  I  returned  from  a  study 
mission  on  the  subject  of  the  Immigra- 
tion of  Russian  Jews  with  our  fine  and 
capable  colleague  from  New  York   (Mr. 
BmcHAM) .   We  observed  firsthand   the 
arrival  of  hundreds  of  Jews  from  the  So- 
viet Union  in  Vienna  en  route  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  We  saw  them  as  they  ar- 
rived. We  met  with  them,  talked  with 
them,  and  witnessed  their  reactions  as 
they  stepped  off  planes  and  trains  and 
touched  for  the  first  time,  land  other 
than  their  native  Russian  soil.  We  saw 
the  look  in  their  eyes  and  could  sense  the 
joy  in  their  hearts.  But  we  could  also 
sense  their  apprehension.  Nevertheless, 
their  determination  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  their  new  life  was  most  appar- 
ent. It  was  without  doubt  the  most  mov- 
ing experience  in  my  life. 

The  day  after  these  emigrants  ar- 
rived, we  visited  them  at  a  temporary 
shelter  where  we  sat  in  groups,  and 
through  interpreters,  talked  Informally 
about  their  plights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  ever  anyone  had  doubt  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
only  wish  they  could  have  listened  to 
these  refugees.  Among  them  were  doc- 
tors, engineers,  teachers,  journalists,  tai- 
lors, shoemakers,  fanners,  housewives, 
elderly  men  and  women,  children  and 
young  couples.  They  all  came  with  but 
one  goal:  to  And  new  life  within  the  con- 
cepts of  their  spiritual  and  moral  beliefs 
and  to  be  free  of  repression  and  fear. 

We  also  visited  an  absorption  center  in 
Israel  where  highly  sophisticated  pro- 
grams were  plarmed  for  the  constructive 
readjustment  of  Israel's  newest  citizens. 
We  saw  typical  housing  units  for  Rus- 
sian refugees  and  we  spoke  to  many  of 
the  residents.  Not  all  were  newcomers, 
some  had  lived  there  for  months;  others 
for  years. 

Later  on  in  our  mission  we  were  privi- 
leged to  be  on  hand  at  the  airport  in  Tel 
Av-iv  to  meet  the  plane  which  carried 
the  same  groups  we  met  at  the  train 
station  and  at  the  airport  in  Vierma  and 


at  their  temporary  residence  there  before 
they  embarked  for  Israel. 

Several  of  the  refugees  recognized  us 
as  they  stepped  off  the  plane  with  their 
bright  eyes  and  broad  smiles— surely 
more  outgoing  than  when  they  arrived 
in  Europe— more  confident  and  more  de- 
termined. We  exchanged  hearty  "sha- 
loms"  and  warm  handshakes.  This  was 
a  touching  scene,  one  that  I  wish  every 
Member  of  this  House  could  have  ex- 
perienced. ^  .  ,  . 
Our  hearts  were  enlightened  by  what 
we  saw,  what  we  learned,  and  what  we 
experienced.  This  experience  evidenced 
the  great  hope  ahead  for  people  who 
wish  to  be  free. 

The  Russian  Jews  we  met  were  uie 
fortunate  ones,  for  their  applications 
were  approved  by  Soviet  officials  based 
on  supporting  affidavits  from  relatives 
in  Israel.  There  have  been  an  average 
of  2  000  such  emigrants  a  month  coming 
to  Israel  since  the  beginning  of  this  year 
But  out  of  3  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  this  number  is  smaU  indeed,  yet 
It  is  a  good  begliming  and  points  to  Uie 
effectiveness  of  responsible  action.  The 
consensus  of  all  of  those  to  whom  we 
spoke  is  that  responsible  U.S.  attitudes 
and  worid  opinion  has  helped  motivate 
the  Soviet  Union  to  relax  its  pohcy  to- 
ward an  effort  to  allow  these  numbers 
to  migrate.  But  now  we  know  that  not 
to  be  completely  true.  ♦»„,««. 

Let  us  make  a  commitment  not  to  rest 
until  all  of  those  who  seek  reUgious  and 
cultural  freedom  are  able  to  achieve  it. 
We  know  that  life  for  Jewish  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  getting  more  dif- 
ficult Radio  communications  have  been 
cut  off  Radio  Liberty  has  not  been  heard 
in  Russia  for  more  than  4  months  and 
I  am  also  told  that  the  Voice  of  America 
and  the  British  Broadcasting  Co.  have 
been  jammed.  There  are  now  confirmed 
reports  that  during  the  President's  trip 
to  Russia  the  KKB  and  the  poUce  pro- 
hibited Jews  who  lived  in  Moscow  to 
leave  the  city  and  also  illegally  arrested 
many  prominent  Russian  Jewish  leaders^ 
We   in   the   Congress   must   make   it 
abundantly  clear  that  we  abhor  this  un- 
conscionable tax  and  we  must  do  all  that 
is  in  our  power  to  see  that,  for  the  sake 
of  human  dignity,  it  is  rescinded. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  of  this  newest 
discrimination  tactic  I  asked  the  acting 
US  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. ^    ..w    i.    *U<C 

Legal  scholars  have  agreed  that  tms 
new  policy  of  charging  unreasonably 
high  exit  fees  is  a  clesir  violation  of  arti- 
cle Xin  of  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

I  have  also  been  in  contact  with  our 
distinguished  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  George  Bush,  and  he  has  as- 
sured me  that  he  is  pursuing  every  avail- 
able avenue  to  help  remedy  this  injustice. 

But  now  we  as  a  legislative  body  must 
pursue  the  channels  open  to  us. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  the  So- 
viet Union  knows  how  damaging  their 
actions  are  to  future  detentes  between 
our  Government  and  theirs  and  that  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  I  will  have  serious 
reservations  of  giving  my  approval  for 


future  trade  and  economic  concessions 
while  this  slavery  exists  in  Russia. 

The  Congress  has  the  undisputed 
power  to  deny  a  most-favored-natlon 
status  to  Russia  by  not  amending  section 
231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1972. 
Clearly  Congress  also  has  the  power  to 
pass  on  Soviet  appUcatlons  for  future 
credits  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration as  weU  as  the  Export-Import 

Bank.  .„         ,  ... 

I  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  carefullj 
examine  future  trade  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  repressive  ac- 
tion of  its  government  clearly  in  mind. 
I  appeal  to  men  of  good  wlU  to  ratse 
their  voices  in  strong  protest  to  this 
latest  form  of  Soviet  injustice. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  impeUed  to  join  with  Mr.  Podkll 
and  my  other  distinguished  colleagues 
here  in  appealing  today  for  a  suspension 
of  U.S.  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  until 
the  question  of  the  Inhumane  treatment 
of  Soviet  Jews  is  equitably  resolved. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  was  appalled  upon 
learning  of  the  latest  move  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  impose  an  emigration  head  tax 
in  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars 
upon  Russian  Jews  desiring  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  This  inexcusable  outrage  re- 
flects a  complete  disregard  and  contempt 
of  basic  fundamental  human  rights  and 
it  arouses  the  fullest  public  condemna- 
tion of  all  decent  and  freedom-loving 
people. 

Because  of  the  barbarous  treatment  or 
Soviet  Jews,  I  was  very  pleased  to  join 
with  Representative  Eilberg  and  other 
concerned  colleagues  in  sponwrtag 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  706  de- 
signed to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  and  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  formaUy 
and  severely  censured. 

The  grave  injustice  of  past  Soviet  in- 
fringements upon  the  Jewish  people,  in- 
cluding the  levying  of  a  $1,000  fee  for 
emigration  permits,  the  loss  of  Jol», 
threats  of  forced  enlistment  in  the  army 
or  possible  Imprisonment  and  general 
harassment,  is  now  multiplied  niany 
times  over  through  the  almost  unbeUev- 
able  demand  that  a  ransom  of  from 
$5  000  to  $25,000  be  paid  for  each  Jewish 
person  with  a  higher  education  who 
wants  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Mr    Speaker,  this  action  \-iolates  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  United  National 
Declaration  of   Human  Rights  by  bla- 
tantly disregarding  the  universally  rec- 
ognized  right   to   emigrate   from   ones 
country  and  it  further  violates  the  values 
and  hopes  of  the  world  community  at 
large   In  joining  with  my  colleagues  in 
condemning  the  Government  and  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  perpetrating  this 
inhuman  and  discriminatory  outrage  on 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Jews  Uvtog 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  remains  my  most 
earnest  hope  that  the  Innocent  victims 
of  this  continuing  persecution  may  soon 
be  granted  a  full  redress  of  grievances 
and  permission  to  exercise  their  individ- 
ual rights  as  human  beings  and  toward 
these  objectives  I  will  continue  to  express 
my  convictions  and  exert  my  efforts. 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  with  my  many 
colleagues  from  constituencies  aU  across 
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this  Nation  to  protest  with  all  the  vigor 
at  mv  command  the  demand  of  the  So- 
viet Union  for  a  ransom  for  each  Jewish 
person  with  developed  skills  who  wish  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

On  September  19.  1972.  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  the  highest  legislative  body  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  meets  to  ratify  a  schedule 
of  ransom  payments  of  from  $5,000  to 
$37,000  for  persons  in  specified  cate- 
gories who  wish  to  go  to  Israel.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  I  shall  look  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  upon  a  liberalization  of  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  while  the  policy  is  con- 
tinued. To  put  it  as  bluntly  as  I  can,  I 
shall  simply  oppose  any  reg\ilarlzatlon  of 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviets  whUe 
this  policy  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  act  Is  simply 
a  continuation  of  a  long  standing  poUcy 
of  persecution  of  the  Jewish  people  by 
the  Soviets.  Jews  In  Soviet  Russia  are 
deprived,  are  forced  to  endure  all  sorts 
of  hardships  because  of  their  religious 
faith.  Jewish  schools  have  been  closed: 
only  a  few  synagogues  remain  open  aiKi 
Jews  who  practice  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  openly  are  subject  to  all  sorts  of 
implied  and  direct  reprisals. 

For  the  record,  the  schedule  of  ran- 
som payments  Is  as  follows: 

Graduates  of  Moscow  University:  12.- 

200  rubles. 

Graduates  of  other  imiversities :  6,000 
rubles,  although  all  universities  are  the- 
oretically equal.  The  state  invests  con- 
siderably more  in  terms  of  eminent 
faculty,  library  and  laboratory. 

Facilities  and  hvlng  quarters  for  the 
education  of  Moscow  University  students 
than  elsewhere. 

Diploma  holders  of  high  technological 
Institutions:  7.700  rubles. 

Agricultural  and  forestry  specialists: 
5,600  rubles. 

Physicians  and  pharmacists:  8,300 
rubles. 

Teachers  who  have  graduated  from 
pedagogical  institutes:  4.500  rubles. 

Graduates  of  Institutes  for  Foreign 
Languages:  6.800  rubles. 

Graduates  of  musical  conservatories, 
theater,  and  motion  picture  schools:  9.- 
600  rubles. 

Three  categories  of  persons  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  following  fees : 

Those  who  completed  graduate  studies 
but  have  not  received  a  graduate  degree : 
1.700  rubles. 

Holders  of  the  degree  "Candidate  of 
Science."  roughly  equivalent  to  an  Amer- 
ican Ph.  D. :  5,400  rubles. 

Doctors  of  science:  7.200  rubles. 
Accordingly,    the    maximum    possible 
payment  for  emigration  for  a  doctor  of 
science  who  is  also  a  graduate  of  Moscow 
University  would  be  20,300  rubles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  policy  has  to  be  re- 
versed and  I  call  upon  our  Government 
to  use  all  its  good  offices  to  see  that 
Soviet  Jewry  has  this  burden  lifted. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  both 
appalled  and  outraged  that  the  Soviet 
Union  places  a  fee  on  human  life.  Not 
only  &ie  the  Jewish  people  of  Russia 
being  prevented  from  emigrating,  but 
they  are  also  being  prevented  from  living 
a  "normal"  life,  because  they  can  no 


longer  consider  education  to  be  a  free 
learning  experience. 

The  Russian  Government's  specious 
and  transparent  excuse  for  the  fees — ed- 
ucational costs — commits  educated  Jews 
to  modem  barbaric  slavery.  Such  action 
clearly  violates  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights— to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  party— an  international 
agreement  which  guarantees  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  emigrate. 

I  believe  these  actions  are  official  big- 
otry and  tyranny  and  not,  as  the  Soviet 
Government  suggests,  an  "internal  mat- 
ter." With  respect  to  a  person's  chosen 
domicile,  I  find  this  unconscionable  ac- 
tion Inconsistent  with  20th  century 
values.  Therefore,  Congress  should  care- 
fully examine  continuing  trade  with 
Russia  as  long  as  such  callous  and  ruth- 
less behavior  persists. 


RESULTS  OF  1972  OPINION  POLL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vanik).  Under  a  previous  order  to  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  our  office  has 
always  benefited  from  the  annual 
opinion  poll  which  we  conduct  each  year 
among  our  constituents  in  Missouri's 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  When 
these  polls  are  returned,  partlcipsmts  fre- 
quently send  along  added  comments 
that  help  keep  me  abreast  of  the  think- 
ing of  the  citizens  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

These  results  of  our  1972  opinion  poll 
have  now  been  carefully  tabulated.  The 
reason  I  enter  these  results  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  viewpoints  expressed  by 
what  I  believe  are  the  straight-thinking 
people  of  America's  heartland— west 
central  Missouri.  I  have  always  admired 
their  forthright  expressions.  I  respect 
the  good  judgment  of  the  recommenda- 
tions they  make  for  coping  with  the 
problems  we  all  must  face. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  totals  in  this 
poll  have  been  arrived  at  by  careful 
reading  and  then  counting  the  answers 
on  every  single  ballot.  We  have  noted 
and  recorded  the  many  handwritten 
comments.  This  tabulation  Is  not  a  "sam- 
pling" or  just  a  rough  estimate  of  re- 
sults. Rather,  it  is  an  actual  and  exact 
count  of  all  the  responses  we  received 
which  was  compiled  this  summer  by  a 
student  intern  and  then  rechecked  by 
the  regular  staff. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fol- 
lowing highlights  from  the  tabulation 
of  responses: 

Fiftv-five  percent  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated consider  that  President  Nixon's 
trip  to  Peking  and  Moscow  was  an  ef- 
fective contribution  to  world  peace. 
Fifty-two  percent  believe  NATO  troop 
levels  should  be  reduced  only  after  agree- 
ment for  mutual  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions. On  the  current  subject  of  am- 
nesty, only  3  percent  favor  total  amnesty 
as  opposed  to  53  percent  against  amnesty 
and  37  percent  favoring  amnesty  upon 
agreement  to  serve  in  some  nonmilitary 
capacity. 


There  should  be  no  question  about  our 
constituents'  views  on  busing.  Plfty-elght 
percent  favor  attending  schools  nearest 
their  homes  with  32  percent  supporting 
"freedom  of  choice  assignment."  And  42 
percent  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  busing. 

Forty- two  percent  consider  wage-price 
controls  are  worth  continuing,  but  36 
percent  do  not  think  they  have  been 
fairly  administered.  The  administration 
continues  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Fourth  Missouri  District  on  Vietnam 
policy.  During  our  1970  opinion  poll,  58 
percent  supported  the  Vietnamizatlon 
policy.  In  1972  the  percentage  has  risen 
to  61  percent  who  favor  the  continuation 
of  the  present  troop  withdrawal.  Our 
constituency  continues  to  prefer  stiffer 
penalties  for  crimes  involving  firearms 
rather  than  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
sale  and  possession  of  firearms.  Eighty- 
four  percent  voted  in  favor  of  increasing 
such  penalties  and  62  percent  opposed 
legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  and  pos- 
session of  handguns. 

Our  constituents'  opinion  about  spend- 
ing priorities  proved  most  interesting. 
Seventy -nine  percent  favored  spending 
to  control  crime  and  narcotics;  64  per- 
cent favored  Increased  aid  to  the  elderly; 
49  percent  supported  increased  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  55  percent  believe 
more  money  should  be  spent  on  environ- 
mental protection.  The  space  program 
was  most  often  singled  out  as  the  agency 
that  should  be  reduced,  with  53  percent 
voting  for  less  money  for  that  agency. 

Other  interesting  highlights  were  the 
opposition  expressed  to  the  diversion  of 
highway  use  taxes  for  mass  transit  and 
to  the  proposed  value-added  tax.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  people  favor  a  national 
health  program  and  also  a  national  pri- 
mary for  the  selection  of  a  presidential 
candidate.  A  resounding  91  percent  in- 
sisted upon  work  requirements  for  all 
able-bodied  welfare  recipients  under  the 

age  65. 

The  complete  results  of  my  1972  opm- 
ion  poll  are  as  follows : 

Results  or  1972  Opinion  Poll 


1.  Was  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Peking: 
55.25%  An  effective  contribution  to  world 

peace. 

13.62 7o  Unproductive. 

26.83%  Undecided. 

4.30%  No  response  or  unascertalnable. 

2.  Was  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow: 
55.09%  An  effective  contribution  to  worid 

peace. 

13.43%  Unproductive. 

26.81%  Undecided. 

4.67%   No  response  or  unascertalnable. 

3.  NATO  troop  levels.  The  U.S.  should: 
18.39%  UnUaterally  reduce  number  oX  our 

troops.  , 

52.33%  Reduce  our  troop  strength  omy 
after  agreement  for  mutual  balanced  forca 
reductions. 

16.83%  Maintain  present  levels. 

10.09%  No  response. 

2.36%  Other. 

4.  If  you  believe  we  should  either  reauce 
our  forces  or  recall  them— do  you  thlnS  w« 
should  continue  to  provide  military  equip- 
ment to  our  NATO  allies? 

32.85%  Yes. 

19.91%  No. 

45.86%  No  response. 

1.39%  Other.  ^. 

5.  What  do  you  think  our  policy  shouM 
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.  «.rd«  thoee  young  men  Who  fled  thU  ^lauL  spckdino  niarl^r  stat*  convention  method. 

^  *°tl  to  iTd  S^ble  mUltary  aervlce?  Federal  expenditures  come  from  t«  d^-          ^ee,  67^2%. 

"'^^J    rtn^^ntee   total   amnesty.  lars   paid    by   each    con«tltuent    to   aU   the          no.  15.94%. 

^■^J'o,   tJ^^^v  cong^sslonal  dlstrlcta.  In  an  effort  to  pto-          Undecided.  11.11%. 

-^^^p^'il^^or^SrieV   Of  urn.  -       pend  more,  les.,  or  about  the  .ame  on  the      .^^-^^^^^^^^l^^^^^-^^: 

-f^-rL?p^s.-^-  "^°^^-      ..".-.  ^A^^:^^^^""'  °° 

fl-'on  me^'subject  of  busing  do  you  favor :  '  Z^         V^'^^l.T'' ' 

182%  Assignment  of  pupUs  to  schools  to  More       Less     Sam,     spons«  ^0.^2^7%^  ^^^^ 

'1^T-'^g^ent'*-of    chUdren    only    to  No  responsis,  2.86%. 

ti.Se'sch^i?-^st  their  homes.  K,ZT"'''. 17. «8     30.97     43.08      M7  

32  28%   "Freedom    of    choice    assignment  Education  (increased                                                                 ,^^     T>T?r)RI  FM      OF     THE     AMERI- 

/  ,t^no   rwviimlzlnK  the  existence  of  eome  Federal  aid  to  help                                                             THE     *^«'*-'^4^^L»™  T,yr^iry<mn>rKl KT. 

to  achieve  equaUy  high  quaUty  schools  lor  ^^^^^^^^^  ,p,,,  „■  »  «,  s,  «  v,  37  g  oo  COMMItoSsiuiN 

au  students.  pioration...      ...    ...  8.00  53.63  30.37  8.00  ^he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  tJnder  a 

4.00%  NO  response.                         .  ^^ogr'Smr'-^'"-"'^-  i?.5f  38-36  31.36  10.73  lou^  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 

^i^tSrevent  you  may  have  p^fen^  rn^na'sTart^eW  ||  1|  |^  T"  ^^^ '^fJ^n^^^^'' 

srto^t^ors^uni^rtheirS)  ^tr^rnrerr-  ''■''  '■''  "^  ^"  ^^^v^^^^^:^.  speaker  t^i^ 

Sfch  of  the  foilowtog  anti-buslng  measure.  ««%,""<"'">""""""'.  55.38  8.94  27.18  8.50  moming.  along  wlthot  her  Members  of 

would  vou  favor  to  guarantee  attendance  at  R.^tation  Vf  inner"  Congress.  I  received  a  "Special  BuUetin 

neighborhood  schools:  cities(urban  renewal)...  14.84  38.15  32.13  ii.w  ^o  the  Congress"  from  the  American  Rev- 

16.94%  congressional  moratorium  on  bus-  Rural  rev_^taiizat,on  ^^^  ^^  ^^  3^  ^^  j^  „  olutlon   Bicentennial   Commission.   Mr. 

tog.  ....     „♦♦„„»«      _1 snpaker    this  indicates  that  the  Com- 

"12.73%  constitutional  Amendment  to  pro-  .^^  o.  th.  «.n«LT  miSon    h^  iif  small    part    recognized 

^38 69%  ?fo  response.  Respondents  were  asked  to  list,  In  order  of  some  of  the  criticisms  of  Uie  Commission 

2  64/  Other  prlorliy.  four  Interest  areas.  In  scoring  this  ^^^y  ^^  ^ave  attempted  to  make  some 

8  On  the  subject  of  wage-price  controls,  section,  priority  points  were  assigned  to  each  gjjgj^t  improvement  and  for  this  I  am 

do  vou  believe  these  measures:  response  according  to  each  respondent  s  an- 

42  ^Or    Have  controlled  Inflation  and  thus  g^er.  Fovr  points  were  given  to  each  answer  »  „_^p™i.    Mr    Speaker,   as  I   note   the 

are  worth  continuing.  which  listed  a  «'^^^,i^^™^  ^*  ^^  hlSSTghte  of  the  American  Revolution 

J^f°\fnu^'"'  '^'^'"'  ScTndC?ri?rity"^etc"TtS^n''c?us^n  ff  mcS!S^    Commission's    action    to 

^,fifs°   No  response  ?^^s  exerci^    the  total  priority  points  as-  date,  I  cannot  help  but  note  from  th^r 

fsf-'o^her  sfgned  were  added  up.  and  the  percentage  of  q^  report  how  inadequate  the  Commis- 

s    Do  vou  think  the  wage-price  controls     t^e  total  assigned  to  each  Interest  area  Is  ^^^^  ^^^  ^een  to  date.  Also,  it  seems  to 

have  been  fairly  administered?  given  below.  This  Procedure  Insures  a  result  ^^       ^^^  making  certeln  claims 

22.46%  Yes.  which  indicates  relative  priorit^'-  ^^^^^^^  that  mav  not  be  the  whole  truth,  and  also 

36.23%  No.  What  the  question  was  Intended  to  deter-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^y  apparently 

40.20 %  No  response.  mine                   p^grams  are  involved  In  many  programs  which  are 

1.11%  other.                                               .  31.677c  Health  tTognuns.  ir.PiHpntAl  and  make  no  real  contribu- 

10   Which  of  the  following  best  expresses  22.71%  Housing.  incidental  *?_°JS^''-/^.  bicentennial 

your  feeung  about  Vietnam:  32.28%  Income  Maintenance.  Uon  to  the  objective  of  «»«^';!fj'*'^rtr: 

^  61  22-   Contmue  present  troop  withdrawal  13,34%  Transportation.  The  most  glaring  shortcoming  of  the 

and  vietnamizatlon  policy.  genzral  quxstions  report;  is  evidenced  now  in  writing  tnax 

6  91%   Commit  additional  United  States  j^^^u     ,our  opinion  please  on  the  follow-  they  have  not  enlisted  nor  soughi  me 

ground  combat  troops  to  sufficient  numbers  undecided  but  vital  issues  proposed  or  cooperation    of    the    historical    societies 

to  halt  the  current  tovaslon.  pending  before  Congress:  and  associations  nor  have  they  shown  an 

20.91%  Immediate  and  total  withdrawal  01  »-  ^    pi^grslon   of  highway  use  taxes  to  fi-  ^^gjest  In  and  a  cooperation  with  Instl- 

aii  United  States  troops.  nance  mass  transit  systems.  tutions  like  the  Library  of  Congress  and 

4.66%  other.  yes,  20.34%.  ^he  history   and   archives   program, 

if  we  h°av"r^ad  about  18  months'  ex-  ^^'/^.^J' 15  94%  The  greatest  tragedy  of  all  is  thefact 

perlen^e'  under  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1970^  ^f r'po'L   7?4%.                                        ,  that   the   PrestigioUS^erican   As«K^a- 

whlch  manv  thought  to  be  toadequate  for  ^   pj^rt,i   regulation   of   private   pension  tion  of  State  and  Local  History    under 

meeting  farm  needs;  to  your  optolon.  under  -^  ^  guarantee  portabUlty  and  vesting  to  ^iie    magnificent   leadership    Of    William 

this  present  farm  legislation,  are  farm  earn-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  workers,  when  laid  off  or  changing  ^Iderson,  has  not  been  sought  and  used, 

togs:  jobs,   receive   the   full  benefits   which   they  ^^    Speaker,   this   organization   Is   very 

18.33%  Better.  have  earned.  important  because  it  has  over  5.000  local 

11.13%  Poorer.  Yes.  64.55%.  .  Qx^te  historical  associations  and  so- 

41.72%  About  the  same.  no.  16.91%.  ^""       ^^^  ^  ^re  pari;  of  its  membership 

'kToZr""^'  TrZ:L''lf^:.  anS  program.  This  organization  could 

12  Do  you  favor  a  federal  law  prohlblttog  ^  without  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  ^    invaluable    in    every    program    tnai 

the  sale  and  possession  of  all  handguns?  various  proposals,  do  you  feel  we  need  a  sys-  .y^uld    enhance,    involve,    and    promote 

13.90%  Yes.  tern  of  national  health  insurance?  historv  at  the  grassroots  level. 

62.21%  No.  Yes,  46.15%.  Mr    Speaker,  I  have  repeatedly  said, 

23.89%  No  response.  No.  33.82%.  ^^^  t  repeat  today,  that  the  great  short- 

13.  Do  you  favor  new  and  strtogent  re-  Undecided.  12.60%.  romine  of  the  present  Commission  is  not 

rtrtctlons    on    the    sale    and    possession    of  no  response,  7.43%.                      _^  f°°^  r^^r^^Kntlt^  leadership    The 

handguns,  tocludtog  registration?  4.  conkltutlonal  Amendment  limiting  the  its  membersWp,  but  1^  eaaersnip_    ine 

48.68%  Yes.  President  to  one  six-year  term.  way  the  present   Comrnlssion  is  struc 

30.13%  No.  Yes,  28.23%.  tured.  It  has  Its  basic  loyalty  to  tne  ex 

21.19%  No  response.  No,  54.00%.  ecutive     department     of      Government 

14.  Should  penalties  for  crimes  tovolvlng          undecided.  11.36%.  where  I  am  sure  there  is  a  sincere  desire 
flrearmsbe  tocreased?                                                  No  response,  6.41%.  ^   .   where  there  is  also  a  great  lack  of 

84-41%  Yes.  5  The  Admtoistration-s  P™P°«,^  Pi*^'°'     pvnerience  id  certainly  a  lack  of  time 

3.28%  NO.  VAT  ^Value-added  tax  or  national  sales  tax) .     e^Ijrience^d^e^  ofTomotion.  and  so, 

12.31%  No  response.  Yes,  13  42%.  w*^  cT™.;.,.    .hppp  u  something  basic 

15.  Should   ,11  present  jun   control  l.m  No.  61.50%.  Mr.   Sicker,    tlwre   is   ^met^erasi 

"it'srr  r^'^'Ss.'.'TS.  ,^  „,_,,^^  Te%ShtSi^jrt"i:e°rs^.«.d 

ii:  SF^ponse.  ..•„„K'TnVo'n."rrlSS-.SS?'1iS    l^m  irom,  the  experience  o,  pi^ous 
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centennial  commissions.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  pursued  a  study  of  some  very  im- 
portant commissions  that  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  and  were  very  suc- 
cessful. In  the  future  I  will  be  placing  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  other  commis- 
sions, but  today  I  want  especially  to  call 
attention  to  the  U.S.  George  Washing- 
ton Bicentennial  Commission,  the  U.S. 
Sesquicentennlal  of  American  Independ- 
ence and  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Centen- 
nial Commission  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  U.S.  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission. In  each  of  the  commissions,  as 
in  others  that  will  be  noted  later,  the  act 
provided  that  the  Commission  elect  their 
own  chairman  and  vice  chairman.  This 
Is  a  great  and  important  difference.  It 
creates  a  situation  where  the  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  are  more  responsive 
to    the    wishes   of    the   Commission — a 
sound  arrangement.  Here  will  be  noted  a 
brief  summary  of  each,  including  their 
statutory  authority,  their  appropriations, 
and  their  principal  activities.  The  prin- 
cipal source  in  each  case  that  I  am  pre- 
senting  was   the  final   reports   of   the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  and  simimary 
follows: 

RiPORT  or  Centtn-nial  Commissions 

OEORGC    WASHINGTON    BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  U.S.  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Commission  was  established  by  authority  of 
Public  Resolution  No.  38  (43  Stat.  671-672). 
approved  December  2.  1924  (copy  enclosed). 
The  resolution  provided  that  the  com- 
mission consist  of  19  commissioners  (the 
President  of  the  U.S.,  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate.  Speaker  of  the  House  Ex  officio;  eight 
persons  appointed  by  the  President;  four 
Senators  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tern 
of  the  Senate:  and  four  Representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House).  The 
resolution  specified  that  the  commissioners 
would  serve  without  compensation  (except 
for  travel  and  hotel  expenses) .  and  that  they 
would  select  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
from  among  their  members. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission,  held  at  the  White  House  on 
Pebrviary  16,  1925,  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  secretary  pro  tempore,  and 
he  so  designated  Rep.  John  Q.  Tllson  of  Con- 
necticut. An  executive  committee  of  the 
Commission  was  authorized  to  look  after 
the  budget,  secure  headquarters  for  the 
Commission,  and  In  general  to  act  for  the 
Commission  between  full  meetings.  It  Is  un- 
clear  from  the  Commission's  final  report  who 
appointed  the  executive  committee,  but  It 
does  state  (on  p  602)  :  "Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  commission  at  Its  meeting 
February  16.  1925,  the  following  members 
were  appointed  to  constitute  the  e.xecutlve 
committee  of  the  commission  ..."  [the 
four  Senatorial  members,  the  four  Rep- 
resentatives, and  three  of  the  presidential 
appointees  1. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1925.  and  elected  President  Coolldge  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission.  Senator 
Simeon  D  Pess  of  Ohio  as  vice  chairman,  and 
Representative  John  Tllson  as  secretary- 
treasurer  In  subsequent  years  of  the  Com- 
mission's life,  both  Presidents  Hoover  and 
Roosevelt  also  served  as  chairmen  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission's  activities  ap- 
parently came  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  1933, 
although  it  had  originally  been  authorized 
to  continue  in  existence  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1934. 

Total  appropriations  to  the  Bicentennial 
Commission,      1925-1932.      were     $1,370,716. 


Profit  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  from  the 
sale  of  the  twelve  Bicentennial  commemora- 
tive stamps  (which  came  largely  from  collec- 
tors who  either  did  not  use  the  stamps  at 
all  or  put  more  stamps  than  necessary  on 
an  envelope)  with  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 
And  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  Definitive 
Writings  series  {explained  below)  was  esti- 
mated at  $71,170.  Thus,  the  final  report  of 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  estimated  that 
the  actual  cost  of  the  Commission  amounted 
to  $199,545. 

The  guiding  rationale  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  was  that  it  should  not  be  a 
"world's  fair'  kind  of  thing,  with  Industrial 
exhibits,  entertainment,  and  the  like.  Rather 
that  "a  new  form  of  Celetaration  was  to  be 
launched;  that  It  was  to  be  a  serious  appeal 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  women  and 
children;  that  It  was  to  be  entirely  devoid 
of  the  carnival  spirit,  and  was  to  be  essen- 
tiaUy  educational  .  .  .  (that  It  was  to  be  a] 
new  form  of  Celebration,  which  took  the 
Celebration  to  the  people  r»ther  than  bring- 
ing the  people  to  the  Celebration.  .  .  ."  (p. 
2  of  their  report) . 

One  of  the  major  projects  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  was  to  put  together  an 
accurate  life  history  of  George  Washington, 
and  this  three-volume  "Literature  Series" 
was  distributed  free  to  the  libraries  of  the 
country.  Another  major  effort  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  prepare  and  distribute  educa- 
tional materials  to  school  children,  to  or- 
ganize school  contests  in  essay  and  oratory, 
and  to  assist  young  people's  organl2;atlons  In 
every  state. 

Another  Important  project  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  the  compilation  and  publication  of 
the  "Definitive  Writings  of  George  Washing- 
ton." Authorized  by  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, it  was  to  be  published  In  approxi- 
mately 25-volume  sets  and  sold  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  The  series  Included 
all  the  available  Important  and  interesting 
documents  written  by  George  Washington, 
with  the  exception  of  his  diaries  which  had 
already  been  published. 

A  suggestion  that  a  Memorial  Highway,  to 
connect  the  home  of  George  Washington  at 
Mt.  Vernon  with  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge,  received  strong  support  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Bicentennial  Commission  and 
was  considered  a  project  of  the  Commission. 
The  road  was  authorized  by  Congress  and 
constructed,  and  of  coiu^e  we  know  It  today 
as  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way. 

Other  projects  of  the  Commission  Included 
support  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Wash- 
ington ancestral  estate  at  Wakefield.  Vir- 
ginia; the  publication  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Atlas  (maps  made  by  or  for  him  and 
maps  concerning  his  activities)  which  Is  In- 
cluded In  Volume  1  of  the  Literature  Series: 
and  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Historical  Loan  Exhibition  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  (pictures  of  George  Washington 
and  his  contemporaries  along  with  other 
Washlngtonla  loaned  by  varlovis  people). 

And.  of  course,  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion sponsored  or  assisted  In  sponsoring  a 
number  of  ceremonial  events  commemorat- 
ing George  Washington  during  the  bicen- 
tennial year,  1932. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  organization  of 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  will  give  some 
Idea  of  the  scope  of  Its  activities.  We  are 
also  Including  a  copy  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  final  volume,  because  it  outlines 
In  considerable  detail  the  activities  of  the 
Commission. 

At  the  height  of  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties In  the  early  part  of  1932,  about  175  peo- 
ple were  employed  by  the  Commission;  the 
staff  was  directed  by  Representative  Sol 
Bloom  of  New  York.  The  Commission  staff 
was  divided  into  major  departments  as  fol- 
lows: Publicity;  Women's  Activities;  States, 
Cities,   and    Towns    (to   secure    cooperation 


from  local  groups  for  bicentennial  actlvl- 
tlee);  Education  (educational  programs  for 
school  children) ;  Historical  (which  serred 
all  departments  of  the  Commission);  Special 
Activities  (including  commemorative  stamps, 
medals,  and  participation  of  foreign  coun- 
tries); and  Pageants  and  Music. 

SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 
AND  THE  THOMAS  JEFTERSON  CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION   or   THI   UNITED   STATES 

This  commission  was  established  on  a  con- 
siderably more  modest  scale  than  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commission.  It  was 
authorized  by  Public  Resolution  No.  20  (44 
Stat.  327-328) ,  approved  April  28,  1926  (cc^y 
enclosed).   Like   the   Bicentennial   Commis- 
sion, the  Sesquicentennlal  Commission  was 
to  consist  of  19  members,  appointed  in  al- 
most the  same  fashion  (the  President,  Vice 
President.  Speaker  of  the  House  ex  offlclo; 
eight    persons   appomted   by   the  President, 
four  Senators  appointed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident; four  Representatives  appointed  by  the 
Speaker) .  The  resolution  also  provided  that 
the    commisEloners    should    serve    without 
compensation     (no    specific    provision    was 
made  for  travel  or  hotel  expenses) .  and  that 
no    appropriation   should    be   made   by  the 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  moving  force  behind  the  Sesquicen- 
tennlal Commission  was  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  Foundation,  which  had  been 
Incorporated    in    1923    for    the    purpose   of 
establishing    Montlcello    as    a    memorial   to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the   author  of  the  Dec- 
laration   of    Independence.    Indeed,    In   the 
resolution  creating  the  Commission,  it  was 
directed  "to  prepare  a  plan  or  plans  for  s 
program  In  cooperation  with  the  officers  and 
board  of  governors  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Memorial  Foundation.  .  .  ."  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission,  called  by  President 
Coolldge  and   held  at  the  White  House  on 
May  13,  1926,  the  President  was  elected  hon- 
orary   chairman   and   Dr.   Bdwln   Alderman, 
president  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was 
elected   honorary   vice  chairman.  Stuart  G. 
Glbboney,  president  of  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  Foundation,  was  elected  chair- 
men of  the  Commission,  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  was  elected  vice  chairman. 

Also  at  the  first  meeting.  President  Coo- 
lldge asked  for  suggestions  from  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation,  and  reports 
were  received  from  the  National  Jefferson 
Centennial  Committee  and  the  National 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Foundation. 
The  Centennial  Committee  suggested  a  five- 
part  program  for  the  celebration  of  the 
American  Sesquicentennlal  and  the  Jefferson 
Centennial  as  follows:  (1)  Jefferson's  big 
pilgrimage  (automobile  parties  to  escort 
Jefferson's  one-horse  carriage,  in  which  he 
had  ridden  to  the  Continental  Congress,  from 
Montlcello  to  Philadelphia  where  the  Inter- 
national sesquicentennlal  exposition  was 
being  held);  (2)  observance  of  American  In- 
dependence week:  (31  commemoration  of 
Jefferson  memorial  day.  July  4.  the  centen- 
nial of  Jefferson's  death;  (4)  celebration  of 
the  sesquicentennlal  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  July  5;  (5)  United  States 
birthday  party  tour  to  Europe  (private  tour 
arranged  and  sponsored  by  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  Foundation).  The  educa- 
tional committee  of  the  Foundation  laid  out 
a  rather  detailed  program  for  celebration  of 
American  Independence  Week  from  June  M 
to  July  5,  1926.  The  program  for  American 
Independence  Week  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Sesquicentennlal  Commission 

Other  actions  taken  by  the  Commission  at 
its  first  meeting  were:  authorization  of  the 
chairman  to  send  letters  to  civic  officials  and 
patriotic  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  urge  observances  of  American  Inde- 
pendence Week:  provision  for  the  printing  of 
official  stationery  for  the  Commission  (whose 
cost  would  be  borne  by  the  Foundation) ;  the 
election  of  an  executive  committee;  and  the 
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-«itlon  of  a  subcommittee  to  prepare  an  ad- 
Stms  relatmg  the  reason  for  the  establlah- 
S  of  the  commission  so  that  It  might 
^promulgated  to  the  American  people. 

on  May  31.  1926,  President  Coolldge  ad- 
dressed the  American  people  '-caUlng  upon 
S^to  renew  their  fidelity  to  the  fmida- 
mental  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
^oendence.  while  according  to  Thomas  Jef- 
^n.  Its  author,  the  re«>B^"lo°jHf,*i^ 
bv  virtue  of  his  services  enumerated  by  the 
president  to  his  address"  ( p.  3  of  the  Com- 
mission's report).  j  „ 
The  celebration  of  American  Independence 
Week  was  carried  out  as  planned,  beginning 
with  the  ringing  of  bells  throughout  the 
countrv  at  11  a.m.  on  June  28  as  the  "Echo 
of  the  Liberty  Bell"  and  concluding  with  na- 
tional exercises  held  at  the  University  of 
Vlrelnia  and  Montlcello. 

Finally  the  Commission  submitted  four 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  con- 
sideration: (1)  that  AprU  13  of  each  year  be 
celebrated  as  Thomas  Jefferson's  birthday, 
(2)  that  the  Commission  conttaue  to  support 
the  nationwide  effort  to  raise  funds  for  the 
preservation  of  Montlcello;  (3)  that  an  ap- 
nropnate  shrtoe  be  established  and  dedi- 
cated as  a  memorUl  to  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
the  City  of  Washtogton;  and  (4)  that  the 
Commission  be  continued  to  office  to  follow 
through  on  these  recommendations. 

The  Commission  apparently  expired  with 
the  submission  of  Its  final  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  1.  1928. 

CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

The  ClvU  War  Centennial  Commission  was 
established  bv  authority  of  Public  Law  86- 
305  (71  Stat.  626-628),  approved  September 
7    1957   (copv  of  law  encloeed).  The  Com- 
mission was  to  consist  of  25  members   (the 
President,   Vice    President,    and    Speaker   of 
the  House  as  ex  officio  members;  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appototed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the   Senate;    four  Members  of  the 
House    appototed    by    the    Speaker    of    the 
House;  12  members  appototed  by  the  Presi- 
dent (2  of  whom  would  be  from  the  Depart- 
ment of   Defense);    one   member   from   the 
Department  of  the  Interior:  and  one  mem- 
ber from  the  Library  of  Congress) .  The  law 
provided  that  members  would  not  be  com- 
pensated,  except   for   travel   and   per   diem 
expenses.  ,^    . 

This  body  was  simUar  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  Commission,  for  it,  too, 
continued  In  existence  for  a  number  of  years 
(1957-1966),     and     the     celebration     Itself 
stretched  over  the  whole  four-year  period  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Civil  War  (1961-1965K 
The  law  creating  the  Commission  provided 
that  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice (the  Interior  member)    should  caU  the 
first  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electtog  a 
chairman.  This  meet  tog  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1957;   General  U.  S.  Grant.  3d.  was 
elected  chairman,  and   Representative   Wil- 
liam   Tuck    of    Vlrgtola    was    elected    vice 
chairman.  General  Grant  resigned  from  the 
Commission  In   1961   few  reasons  of  health, 
and  President  Kennedy  appointed  Dr.  Allan 
Nevins  to  Commission   membership  to  Oc- 
tober of  1961:  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Commission   at   a   December   meeting.   Rep- 
resentative Tuck  had  also  resigned  during 
the    summer    of    1961,    and    Representative 
Schwengel.  an  original  Congressional  mem- 
ber,    was     elected     vice     chairman.     Mr. 
Schwengel  also  served  as  executive  director 
from   September    through    December.    1961, 
because  executive  director  Karl  8.  Betts  re- 
signed shortly  after  a  controversy  developed 
concerning  the  holding  of  the  Fovurth  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina (explained  below) .  Historian  Dr.  James 
I.  Robertson  of  the  University  of  Iowa  was 
elected  executive  director  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  December,  1961,  and  he  remained  to 


office  through  Jtme  l9flB.  Asslatant  execu- 
tive director,  Bdmund  C.  Oaaa,  acted  to  that 
capacity  tmtU  19«6  to  order  to  wrap  up  the 
activities  of  the  Commlaalon. 

Accordtog  to  an  audit  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounttog  Office  lasued  July  18,  1987 
(UJ3  General  Accounttog  Office.  Report  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  audit  of 
Civil  War  Centennial  commlsalon  for  the 
period  September  7,  1967,  through  May  1, 
1968.  Washtogton,  July,  1907.  17  p. 
[B641,U586]),  total  appropriations  received 
by  the  Commission  from  1968  through  1966 
amounted  to  $840,750;  other  receipts  (sale 
of  booklets,  rovaltles  from  commemorative 
medals,  donated  funds)  totaled  $24,909. 
Total  expenditures  and  unllqulxlated  obliga- 
tions came  to  $775,741,  leaving  an  unobU- 
gated  balance  of  $89,918.  We  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  complete  GAO  report  for  your 
Information. 

The  first  task  of  the  Centennial  Commis- 
sion was  to  formulate  goeOs  and  programs 
for  the  centennial  celebration;  many  Idea* 
came  from  the  First  National  Assembly  It 
sponsored  In  early  1958,  which  was  attended 
largely  by  representatives  of  State  Centen- 
nial Commissions,  city  and  county  commit- 
tees,    and    patriotic    societies.    The    First 
Assembly   recommended   that   It   be   recon- 
vened the  foUowlng  year;  and  National  As- 
semblies were  held  each  subsequent  year  to 
various  cities  through  1965.  They  played  a 
large  part  to  planntog  centennial  activities. 
The    final.   Eighth   National   Assembly    was 
held    In    Springfield,   Illtools,   and   was   the 
largest  one  of  aU.  Accordtog  to  the  Com- 
mission's report    (p.  29)    It  was  "a  moving 
blend  of  drama,  music,  poetry,  art.  friendly 
badinage  and  serious  discussion  .  .   ."  and 
can  be  regarded  "as  a  culmination  of  the 
commemoration,   for   it   refiected    the   Cen- 
tennial's variety  of  expressions  to  ceremony, 
pageantry,  discourse  and  scholarhlp." 

One  of  the  principal  alms  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  awaken  the  country  to  the  cen- 
tennial and  to  Insure  widespread  public  par- 
ticipation. A  series  of  commemorative  stamps 
was  Issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  an  awards  committee  was  established  tc 
recognize  unique  contributions  to  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  effort.  At  the  same  time. 
It  was  acknowledged  by  the  Commission  that 
racial   feel  togs  In  the   nation  were  running 
hieh  during  the  early  1960's,  and  they  did 
not    want   to   undertake   anything   to   com- 
memoration of  the  ClvU  War  that  would  In 
fact  exacerbate  the  existing  situation.  One 
problem   did   arise   to   connection  with   the 
Fourth    National    Assembly    In    Charleston. 
AprU    11-12.    1961,   when   it   was   discovered 
that  several  officers  of  the  national  Commis- 
sion had  committed  themselves  to  using  a 
seeregated   hotel    as    their    headquarters    in 
Charleston.  Strong  protests  were  made,  ac- 
companied apparently  by  considerable  pub- 
licltv,   and   President   Kennedy   then   tater- 
vened  to  suggest  that  the  headquarters  be 
changed  to  a  US    r.aval  base  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Charleston.  Following  this  tocldent. 
there  was  some  change  to  the  Commission's 
makeup,  as  noted  above. 

There  was  also  some  change  In  the  direc- 
tion and  emphasis  of  the  Commission  fol- 
lowing the  appointment  of  Dr.  Nevins  to 
the  Commission.  He  said : 

"We  shall  use  our  energies  and  infiuence 
to  help  make  the  national  commemoration 
of  the  ClvU  War  both  Instructive  and  con- 
structive. To  this  end  we  shall  discourage 
observances  that  are  cheap  and  tawdry,  or 
that  are  divisive  in  temper  ...  We  shall  en- 
courage observances  which  will  assist  the 
American  people  to  understand  the  mingled 
tragedy  and  exaltation  of  the  war,  and  to 
draw  from  It  lessons  both  practical  and  moral 
commensurate  with  Its  Importance  ,  .  ."  (p- 
13  of  report) 
In   this   connection   the   Commission   felt 


that  whUe  some  commemorations  of  the  ClTll 
War  would  be  mUltary  to  nature,  at  least 
equal  attention  had  to  be  given  the  great 
political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  de- 
velopments of  the  war  years.  Some  sham 
battles  were  reenacted,  but  these  were  solely 
the  productions  of  State  and  local  centennial 
oreanlzatlcns.  ^ 

A  number  of  booklets  about  various  as- 
pects  of  the  ClvU  war  years  were  l»«u«|l  ^ 
the  Centennial  Oommlaslon  and  were  ^OAj 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  Begln- 
nina  in   1962,  the  Commission  tocreaslngly 
concentrated  Its  energies  upon  f<>^  J^3" 
undertakings    to    th*    "«»  ,1,  ^^,°^*f^- 
Two  of  theM  projects  Involved  the  coUec- 
tlon,  editing,  and  putoUcatlon  of  the  p^)«rs 
of  Ulysses  8.  Grant  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Rep- 
^n^ves  of  three  of  the  S^te  Centen- 
nial Commissions   (Ohio,  nilnola,  and  Nej 
York)    established  the  nonprofit  UlysM*  B 
Grant    Association    and    contributed    Initial 
ftinds   for   planning   and   organization.   Ul- 
timately headquarters  were  offered  to  the  As- 
sociation   by    Southern    Illtoois    University. 
The  national  Centennial  Commission  asalst- 
ed  by  publicizing  the  work  of  the  AasocU- 
tlon  and  helptog  to  make  working  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Archives  and  the 
National    Historical    PubUcatlons    Commis- 
sion.   A   simUar    Mnd   of    arrangement    was 
made  for  the  Jefferson  Davis  papers,  and  a 
Jefferson  Davis  Association  was  formed  with 
headquarters  at  Rice  University. 

A  third  scholarly  enterprise  was  one  for 
which  the  Commission  itself  assumed  pri- 
mary responslbliny:  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy, consisting  of  some  5.000  titles,  of  the 
most  useful  and  utUlsed  books  about  the 
Civil  War.  The  fourth  major  project,  the 
"Impact  Series,"  consisted  of  15  detaUed 
studies  tractog  and  analysing  the  Impact  of 
the  ClvU  War  on  as  many  nonmUltary  as- 
pects of  American  life. 

Two  special  programs  were  sponsored  by 
the   national    Centennial    Oommlsslon:    the 
commemoration  of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
the  issuance  of  the  Preliminary  Emanldpa- 
tion  ProcUmatlon  at  the  Llncoto  Memorial  to 
September,   1962.  and  a  symposium  on  the 
Gettysburg  Address  held  to  Washington  to 
January,  1964.  Other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  also  held  commemorative  events 
during  the  centennial  period,  and  innumera- 
ble activities  were  held  In  cities  and  towns 
throughout   the  country,  which  were  spon- 
sored by  State  and  local  centennial  organiza- 
tions. In  aU,  45  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia established  offlcUUy  sanctioned  com- 
missions. A  number  of  State  centennial  com- 
mittees as  well  as  one  local  committee  were 
recipients  of  the  national  Commission's  high- 
est award,  the  Centennial  Medallion,  for  their 
contributions  to  the  centennial  commemora- 
tion. 


STATEMENT        BY        AMBASSADOR 

GEORGE   BUSH   ON    THE    MIDDLE 

EAST  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Peyser)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  that  I  might 
support  the  action  taken  by  oiu-  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  George 
Bush,  on  the  Middle  East  situation.  There 
Is  no  question  of  my  Interest  and  dedica- 
tion to  see  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  agree  with  Ambassador  Bush 
when  he  said  that  the  resolution  he 
vetoed  was  one-sided  and  certainly  not 
in  the  best  Interests  of  peace.  Theloss 
suffered  by  Israel  in  the  Munich  mas- 
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sacre  cannot  be  overlooked.  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  Ambassador's  full  statement 
as  a  matter  of  record : 
Stat¥»«nt    bt    Ambassador    Gborge    Bush, 

UJ3.    REPIlSSrNTATIVr    TO    THE    VHTTZD    NA- 
TIONS 

Mb.  President:  ITie  Council  Is  meeting 
today  on  a  complaint  by  the  Syrian  govern- 
ment. The  Middle  East  has  again  been  the 
scene  of  violence,  as  It  has  so  often  Id  the 
past.  The  Council  Is  again  seized  of  a  prob- 
lem with  which  It  has  repeatedly  faUed  In 
the  past  to  come  to  grips  in  an  equitable  way. 
We  should  all  recall  that  until  a  few  days 
ago  the  world  had  again  dared  to  hope  be- 
cause a  climate  of  reasonableness  and  real- 
ism seemed  to  be  developing  In  the  area. 
There  were  grounds  to  hope  that  new  oppor- 
tunities for  progress  towards  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  were  opening  up  before  us.  Then 
came  "Munich" —  the  senseless  eu:t  of  terror- 
Ism  there  which  cast  a  pall  over  these  hopes. 
Yet  we  are  now  meeting  on  a  complaint  by 
Syria — a  complaint  that  stands  out  for  Its 
unreality.  It  makes  no  reference  to  the  tragic 
events  at  Munich.  It  gives  no  salve  to  the 
wounded  consclen<?e  of  an  agonized  world. 

There  Is  an  obvious  connection  between 
the  actions  of  which  the  Syrian  government 
now  complains  and  the  tragic  events  which 
took  place  in  Munich  this  past  Tuesday.  Did 
the  Syrian  government  Join  In  complaint  or 
expressions  of  outrage  when  terrorists  In- 
vaded the  Olympic  Village,  in  violation  not 
only  of  law  but  of  the  spirit  of  Olympic 
brotherhood,  and  murdered  Innocent  ath- 
letes? Did  we  hear  even  a  word  of  condemna- 
tion from  the  government  of  Syria  for  this 
despicable  act?  No,  quite  the  contrary.  The 
Syrian  government  continues  to  hswbor  and 
to  give  aid  and  encouragement  to  terrorist 
organizations  which  openly  champion  such 
acts. 

And  the  Syrian  government  Is  not  alone  In 
Its  encouragement  of  terrorism.  Certain  oth- 
er governments  in  the  area — whether  by 
word  and  deed,  or  by  silent  acquiescence  and 
failure  to  disassociate  themselves  from  the 
acts  of  a  minority  that  preaches  and  prac- 
tices lawlessness  and  violence — cannot  be 
absolved  of  responsibility  for  the  cycle  of 
violence  and  countervlolence  we  have  again 
witnessed  this  past  week. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  root  of  the 
problem  Is.  of  course,  the  absence  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  My  government  has  la- 
bored long  and  hard  In  this  cause;  In  the  ef- 
fort to  achieve  a  Just  and  durable  peace  the 
United  States  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  second  to  none. 

We  shall  continue  to  work  toward  the  goal 
of  peace,  but  the  absence  of  peace  cannot 
oe  exploited  as  a  pretext  for  violence  on  any 
Bide.  Those  who  preach  violence  and  em- 
ploy It  as  a  matter  of  policy  always 
begets  violence.  The  crimes  that  were 
carried  out  at  Lod  and  at  Munich  can- 
not but  breed  tragedy  for  their  perpetra- 
tors and  for  those  who  befriend  them.  States 
which  harbor  and  give  succor  to  terrorists 
cannot  then  claim  sanctuary  for  themselves. 
The  trreatest  tragedy  of  all  Is  that  when 
violence  Is  employed.  Innocent  people,  on 
all  sides,  are  almost  inevitably  made  to 
suffer.  Slain  Olympic  athletes  In  Munich — 
or  heartbroken  mothers  searching  for  dead 
under  rubble  in  Rafld — these  are  some  of 
the  Immediate  victims  of  terror.  But  Indeed 
the  whole  civilized  world  Is  the  real  vic- 
tim of  terror  Mr.  President,  we  deplore  the 
loss  of  lives  on  both  sides. 

Today  the  United  States  is  engaged  In  a 
major  effort  along  with  other  members  of 
the  international  community,  to  make  our 
airways,  our  sports  fields  and  our  other  gath- 
ering places  safe  from  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence. A  beginning  has  been  made,  in  various 


international  conventions  dealing  with  air- 
craft hijacking  and  related  problems,  to  es- 
tablish a  strong  framework  of  law  in  these 
matters  among  the  nations  of  our  Inter- 
dependent world.  Secretary  Rogers  has  urged 
rapid  and  mesinlngful  action  in  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  ICAO  now  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington. He  has  urged  rapid  action  in  ratify- 
ing existing  conventions  by  governments  that 
have  not  yet  done  so.  But  recent  events 
make  clear  that  the  problem  Is  much  broader 
and  more  pernicious  In  nature.  My  govern- 
ment urges  that  the  issue  of  terrorism  In  all 
Its  aspects  receive  the  highest  priority  when 
the  General  Assembly  convenes  later  this 
month.  The  commendable  initiative  of  the 
Secretary  General  In  placing  this  question 
on  the  Assembly's  agenda  ensures  that  the 
world  can  no  longer  close  Its  eyes  to  this 
pressing  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  one-sided  resolu- 
tions of  the  type  which  this  Council  has  so 
frequently  adopted  In  recent  times,  do  not 
contribute  to  the  goal  for  peace;  Indeed,  they 
create  an  atmosphere  in  no  way  conducive 
to  peace  by  encouraging  perpetrators  and 
supporters  of  acts  of  terrorism  to  believe 
they  can  escape  the  world's  censtire. 

Let  us  not  put  our  heads  in  the  sand  and 
perpetrate  the  notion  of  "unreality"  that  Ls 
otten  assigned  to  the  United  Nations. 

Munich  was  so  horrible,  so  vicious,  so  bru- 
tal, so  detrimental  to  order  in  the  world  and 
to  peace  In  the.>Ilddle  East  that  we  simply 
must  not  act  here  as  If  it  did  not  ejclst. 

We  believe  each  member  of  the  Council,  In- 
deed of  the  entire  international  community, 
should  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  acts 
of  terror  and  violence  practiced  against  In- 
nocent people  as  a  matter  of  poUcy  are  un- 
acceptable In  a  civilized  world.  Each  of  us 
has  a  responsibility  to  make  clear  that  those 
who  practice  such  acts,  or  aid  and  abet  them 
In  any  way,  are  the  ones  deserving  of  censure 
and  condemnation.  Only  then  will  we  begin 
to  eliminate  this  scourge  ttom  the  earth,  and 
with  it  the  acts  of  countarvlolence  to  which 
history  Inevitably  proves  It  gives  rise. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing,  I  would  like  to 
read  out  the  text  of  a  rescrtutlon  which  could 
be  helpful  to  address  Itsejf  to  the  thrust  of 
our  remarks  here  and  which  we  would  now 
like  to  introduce. 

"The  Security  Council. 
"Gravely  concerned  at  the  renewal  of  ter- 
rorist attacks  on  Innocent  persons. 

"Deploring  the  loss  of  Innocent  lives  on 
both  sides  and  the  outbreak  of  renewed  vio- 
lence m  the  Middle  East. 

"Convinced  that  acts  of  terrorism,  and  any 
encouragement  and  support  for  such  acts, 
are  totally  unacceptable  In  a  civilized  so- 
ciety and  are  inimical  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  ceasefire  In  the  Middle  East. 

■■1.  Condemns  the  senseless  and  unpro- 
voked terrorist  attack  In  Munich  on  Septem- 
ber 5  by  terrorists  of  the  so-called  Black  Sep- 
tember Organization  which  resulted  In  the 
loss  of  life  of  numerous  Innocent  victims. 

"2.  Calls  upon  those  states  harboring  and 
supporting  such  terrorists  and  their  activi- 
ties to  cease  their  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  terrorists,  and  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  bring  about  the  immediate  end 
of  such  senseless  acts." 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  ON  AID 
TO  CHURCH-RELATED  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  AshbrookI  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
currently  considering  a  variety  of  pro- 


posals which  would  attempt  to  legalize 
Federal  aid,  whether  direct,  indirect  or 
through  tax  credits  to  private  and  paro- 
chial schools.  Those  who  favor  this  ap- 
proach seem  bent  on  passing  legislation 
which  may  not  pass  a  constitutional  test. 
Others  would  seek  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution to  make  such  aid  constitution- 
ally permissible.  I  believe  that  the  lat- 
ter route  is  proper.  Let  the  people  decide 
but  do  not  endeavor  to  hold  out  the  false 
illusion  of  proffers  of  assistance  which 
cannot  be  constitutionally  implemented. 
Not  every  issue  breaks  down  into  a 
simple  pro  and  con  position.  I  have  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  the  concept  of  pub- 
lic funds  going  to  private  or  parochial 
schools.  In   12  years  on  the  Education 
Committee,  however,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  Is  a  decided  public 
good  to  be  served  by  giving  the  parent 
some  option  in  the  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  The  public  educa- 
tion  lobby  has   become  so   big  and  so 
powerful  that  the  only  check  we  can  now 
place  on  it — I  do  not  .««e  any  here  in 
Congress — is  the  simple  and  fundamental 
option   that   a   parent   be   accorded  in 
choosing  public  or  private  education.  I 
believe  there  is  a  national  purpose  to  pro- 
viding tills  choice.  It  is  obvious  that  thla 
choice    will    be   meaningless   if  private 
schools  close  and  this  segment  of  our 
total  educational   picture  diies  up  be- 
cause of  financial  reasons.  I  have  always 
thought  a  national  voucher  plan  would 
work.  In  this  program,  the  parents  would 
be  entitled  to  choose  the  school  their 
child  would  attend  and  the  Federal  funds 
available   would   be   credited,   as   in  a 
voucher,  to  that  school.  If  $250  dollars  is 
available   to    that   parent,    this   money 
would  go  to  the  public  school  or  to  the 
private  school  of  their  choice.  This  port- 
ability of  fimds  would  make  the  parent, 
not  the  school  system  supreme.  It  would 
operate  as  a  check  and  balance  on  the 
monolithic  educational  system  we  seem 
to  be  building.  The  individual,  not  the 
Government,  would  be  in  the  driver's  seat 
for  a  change. 

Under  any  proposal,  the  voucher  plan 
included,  there  are  serious  constitutional 
issues  which  cannot  be  brushed  aside, 
even  by  those  who  are  politically  inclined 
in   an  election  year  to  make  promises. 
There  are  many  cases  to  be  considered 
and  in  particular  some  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  would  seem  to 
present    some    pattern.    In    researching 
these  cases,  the  pitfalls  of  aid  to  private 
and  parochial   schools   would  seem  to 
mandate  a  clear-cut  necessity  of  amend- 
ing the  constitution  if  any  aid  of  this 
type  is  to  even  be  considered. 
"  Mr.   Speaker,   on  June   28,   1971,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  two  cases  involv- 
ing State  statutes  providing  assistance 
for  private  and  parochial  elementary  and 
secondary     education — Lemon     against 
Kurtzman:  Robinson  against  DiCenso— 
and  the  Federal  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963  which  assists  colleges 
and   universities — including   Church-re- 
lated institutions — in  the   construction 
of  academic  and  related  facilities — Til- 
ton  against  Richardson.  The  two  State 
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cases  were  combined  in  a  single  opinion— 
^mon  against  Kurtzman— holdiiig  the 
statutes  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island  unconstitutional  under  the  first 
amendment.  A  separate  opinion  In  TUton 
afarmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fed- 
eral statute,  except  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
vision permitting,  after  20  years,  unre- 
stricting  use  of  a  facility. 

The   division   against   the   two   State 
statutes  was  8  to  1— except  that  Justice 
Marshall  abstained  in  the  Pennsylvama 
case  making  it  7  to  1— and  the  constitu- 
tlonalitv  of  the  Federal  statute  was  nar- 
rowly upheld  by  5  to  4.  The  Court  was  so 
divided  in  its  opinions  in  the  cases  that 
it  could  best  be  characterized  as  frag- 
mented. Only  Justice  White  would  have 
sustained    the    constitutionality    of    all 
three  statutes.  In  Lemon  Justices  Doug- 
las and  Black   joined   in   the  majority 
opinion  but  also  issued  a  strongly-worded 
concurring    opinion    in    which    Justice 
Marshall  joined  in  part — Justice  White 
dissenting;  Justice  Brennan  delivered  a 
separate  opinion  concuri-ing  in  Lemon 
and  dissenting  in  Tilton.  In  Tilton  Jus- 
tice Douglas  delivered  a  fierce  dissent 
which  was  joined  in  by  Black  and  Mar- 
shall. ,     „      .       , 

These  divisions  within  the  Court  make 
it  more  hazardous  than  ordinarily  to  ap- 
ply what  the  Court  has  said  in  these  cases 
to  other  existing  legislation  or  proposed 
legislation  and  predict  what  might  be 
held. 

I.    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    STATU  lES 

Pennsylvania's  Nonpublic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act— 1968— 
and  Rhode  Island's  Salary  Supplement 
Act^l969 — both  involve  State  subsidies 
for  teachers  of  secular  subjects  in  non- 
profit, private  schools.  In  Rhode  Island 
the  payment  of  a  15-percent  salary  sup- 
plement, for  teachers  in  nonpublic 
schools  in  which  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  seculai-  subjects  is  below 
that  of  the  public  schools,  is  made  di- 
rectly to  the  teacher.  Eligible  teachers 
must  teach  only  courses  offered  in  the 
public  schools,  using  only  materials  used 
in  the  public  schools,  and  must  agree  not 
to  teach  courses  in  religion. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  is  author- 
ized to  purchase  certain  secular  educa- 
tional services  from  nonpublic  schools, 
and  to  directly  reimburse  such  schools 
for  their  expenditures  for  teachers  sala- 
ries, textbooks,  and  instructional  mate- 
rials for  courses  in  mathematics,  modem 
foreign  languages,  plij-sical  science,  and 
physical  education.  Textbooks  and  in- 
structional materials  must  be  approved 
by  the  State,  the  instruction  must  be 
devoid    of  .religious    content,    and    the 
schools  must  keep  books  subject  to  State 
audit  which  identify  the  separate  cost  of 
the  supported  secular  subjects. 

The  Federal  statute  provides  assistance 
in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans  for  quali- 
fied public  and  nonprofit  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  and  related  facili- 
ties, which  for  a  period  of  20  years 
may  not  be  utilized  for  religious  worship 
or  instruction.  The  U.S.  Commissioner 
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of  Education  enforces  the  limitations  on 
use  by  onsite  inspections. 

n.  BASIS  rOR  THI  DECISIONS 
A.    (LXMON  V.  KtlBTZMAN) 

The  two  State  statutes  were  consid- 
ered together  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger. 

The  opinion  abandons  earlier  and 
somewhat  threadbare  references  of  the 
Court  to  an  absolute  wall  of  separation 
between  church  and  state  and  openly 
acknowledges  that  judicial  caveats 
against  entanglement  must  recognize 
that  the  line  of  separation,  far  from  be- 
ing a  "waU"  is  a  blurred,  indistinct  and 
variable  barrier  depending  on  all  the 
circumstances  of  a  particular  relation- 
ship. At  the  same  time,  the  Court  re- 
affirmed that  the  establishment  clause 
rules  out  ^-ponsorship,  financial  support, 
and  active  involvement  of  the  sovereign 
in  religious  activity. 

The  Court  summarized  the  cumulative 
criteria  developed  by  the  Court  over 
many  years  for  judging  constitutionality 
of  statutes  in  this  area,  as  follows: 

First,  the  s'^atute  must  have  a  secular 
legislative  purpose:  second.  Its  principle  or 
primary  effect  must  be  one  that  neither  ad- 
vances nor  Inhibits  religion.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation v.  AUen,  392  U.S.  236,  243  (1988): 
finally,  the  statute  must  not  foster  "an  ex- 
cessive government  entanglement  with 
religion. 

The  third  criteria,  drawn  from  a  1970 
case — WaZz  v.  Tax  Commission,  397  U.S. 
664 — challenging  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment for  church  properties,  is  new  to  the 
school  cases  under  the  first  amendment 
and  is  the  one  principally  relied  upon  to 
decide  these  cases.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Court  obviously  was  unhappy  with 
attempts  to  rationalize  such  aids  as  bus 
transportation — Everson,    1947 — on    the 
grounds  that  their  main  purpose  is  secu- 
lar  or   designed   to   serve   all   children 
equally,  and  accordingly  sought  an  addi- 
tional standard  to  tighten  the  distinc- 
tion. Indeed  in  these  two  cases  the  Court 
conceded  that  the  statutes  had  a  secular 
legislative  purpose;  it  did  not  even  de- 
cide whether  the  statutes  were  success- 
ful in  avoiding  the  prohibition  against 
advancing  a  religion,  because  it  found 
that  the  very  mechanics  of  attempting 
to  avoid  advancing  religion  led  to  the 
entanglement   prohibited   by   the   Walz 
criteria.  Vital  as  this  entanglemerit  cri- 
teria is  to  the  outcome  of  all  three  'cases, 
it  must  be  considered  together  with  other 
and  equally  basic  views  enunciated  in  the 
opinions. 

For  example,  the  Court  quoted  with 
approval  the  finding  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  the  Rhode  Island  case  that  the 
parochial  schools  constitute  an  integral 
part    of    the    religious    mission    of    the 
Catholic  Church  and  that  the  character- 
istics of  the  schools  make  them  a  power- 
ful vehicle  for  transmitting  the  Catholic 
faith  to  the  next  generation.  The  Court 
also  observed  that  this  process  of  Incul- 
cating religious  doctrine  is — enhanced  by 
the  impressionable  age  of  the  pupils — 
and   concluded   that  parochial   schools 
involve  substantial  religious  activity  and 
purpose. 


Having  made  this  strong  finding  sis  to 
the    religious    character    of    parochial 
schools,  the  Court  proceeded  to  argue 
that  the  State  legislatures  had  them- 
selves recognized  this  "considerable  reli- 
gious activity  of  the  schools"  and  in 
attempting  to  guard  against  it  had  to 
provide  for  careful  governmental  con- 
trols and  surveillance  by  State  authori- 
ties in  order  to  insure  that  State  aid 
supports    only    secular    education.    The 
Court  concluded  that  it  did  not  have  to 
decide  whether  the  legislature  had  been 
successful  in  this  effort,  because  even  if 
the  State  were  successful  in  separating 
the  secular  instruction  from  the  reli- 
gious, the  accounting,  surveillance,  smd 
other  controls  would  create  an  intimate 
and    continuing    relationship     between 
church  and  state  which  constitutes  an 
impermissible   degree   of   entanglement. 
This  lei  Justice  White  in  hi.s  dissent  to 
observe  tiiat  the  standard  v.ao  one  where 
the  legislature  could  not  win:  If  there 
were  no  controls  the  law  would  be  void 
for  fostering  religion  and  if  there  were 
controls  it  would  be  void  for  excessive 
entanglement.  It  is  very  important  to 
note  here  the  stress  that  the  Court  laid 
on  the  form  of  the  aid  provided. 

The  opinion  states  that  decisions  from 
Everson,    1947;    Allen,    1968,    have   per- 
mitted the   States   to   provide   church- 
related  schools  with  secular,  neutral,  or 
nonldeological  sert'ices,  facilities,  or  ma- 
terials— and — bus  transportation,  school 
lunches,  public  health  sendees,  and  secu- 
lar textbooks  supplied  in  common  were 
not  thought  to  offend  the  Establishment 
Clause.  However,  In  Lemon  and  DiCenso 
the  Court  found  two  key  differences  In 
the  form  of  the  aiu.  First,  both  State 
statutes  involved  aid  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  the  Court  noted  that  teachers  have 
a  substantially  different  ideological  char- 
acter than  books — a  textbooks  content 
is  ascertainable,  but  a  teacher's  handling 
of  a  subject  is  not.  The  Court  said  it  did 
not  assume  that  teachers  in  parochial 
schools  will  be  guilty  of  bad  faith  but 
that  it  simply  recognized  the  great  diffi- 
culty  of   a  dedicated   religious   person, 
teaching  in  a  school  affiliated  with  his  or 
her  faith,  remaining  religiously  neutral. 
Second,  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Court  noted  that  the  statute  "has  the 
further  defect  of  providing  State  finan- 
cial aid  directly  to  the  church-related 
school  and  declared  that  this  factor  dis- 
tinguishes both  Everson  and  Allen,  for  in 
both  cases  the  Court  was  careful  to  point 
out  that  State  aid  was  provided  to  the 
student   and   hijs    parents — not   to   the 
church-related  school.  The  Court  again 
quoted  Walz.  citing  dicta  to  the  effect 
that: 

A  direct  money  subsidy  would  he  a  rela- 
tionship pregnant  with  Involvement  and,  aa 
with  most  governmental  grant  programs, 
could  encompass  sustained  and  detailed  ad- 
ministrative relationships  for  enforcement  of 
statutory  or  administrative  standards. 

Finally,  the  Court  took  note  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  entanglement:  That  of  the 
political  contro%ersy  surrotmding  aid  to 
parochial  schools.  It  stated  that  the  pres- 
siu-e  for  the  State  to  increase  its  ind  as 
costs  mount  and  the  need  for  continuing 
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annual  appropriations  would  aggravate 
the  potential  for  political  divlsiveness 
and  declared  that  political  division  along 
religious  lines  was  one  of  the  principal 
evils  against  which  the  First  amendment 
was  Intended  to  protect.  The  Court  also 
obsen-ed  that  we  have  no  long  history 
of  aid  to  church -related  education  as 
we  do  of  tex  exemptions  for  churches 
and  indicated  an  unwillingness  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  momentum  in  consti- 
tutional theory  toward  support  of  reli- 
gious enterprises. 

B.    TlLrON    AGAINST    BICHAKDSON 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Coxu^  was 
hard-pressed  in  applying  its  own  stand- 
ards to  uphold  Federal  construction 
grants  to  church-related  colleges  and 
universities.  Nevertheless,  it  managed  to 
do  so — in  an  opinion  by  the  Chief  Justice 
joined  by  only  three  others. 

The  Court  distinguished  construction 
aid  to  church-related  colleges  from  the 
support  for  parochial  elementary  and 
secondary'    schools    on    the    following 
grounds:  First,  college  students  are  less 
susceptible    to    religious    indoctrination 
and  religious  indoctrination  is  not  a  sub- 
.stantlal  purpose  or  activity  of  the  col- 
leges, which  reduces  the  likelihood  that 
Government  aid  will  in  fact  serve  to  sup- 
port religious  activity  and  correspond- 
ingly diminishes  the  necessity  for  in- 
tensive  Government   surveillance:    sec- 
ond, entanglement  between  church  and 
State  is  also  lessened  by  the  nonideolog- 
ical    character   of    the    aid — that    is.    a 
building;  and  third,  the  one-time,  sln- 
gle-pimK)se  construction  grant  creates 
no  continuing  financial  relationships  or 
dependencies     requiring     governmental 
analysis  of  the  Institution's  expenditures 
on  secular  as  distinguished  from   reli- 
gious activities.  The  Court  stressed  that 
no  one  of  these  factors  was  controlling, 
but  that  cumulatively  all  of  them  shape 
a  narrow  and  limited  relationship  with 
Government  which  involves  fewer  and 
less  significant  contacts  than  the  two 
State  schemes  before  us  in  Lemon  and 
DiCenso.  The  Court  felt  also  that  cumu- 
latively these  factors  substantially  less- 
ened the  potential  for  political  contro- 
versey  along  religious  lines. 

For  anyone  who  finds  these  distinc- 
tions diflQcult.  it  is  comforting  to  note 
that  a  majority  of  the  Court  rejected 
them:  one  Justice  —  White  —  spumed 
them  and  contended  that  all  three  stat- 
utes are  constitutional  while  four  oth- 
ers— Douglas.  Black.  Marshall,  and 
Brennan — rejected  them  and  argued 
that  all  three  statutes  are  equally  un- 
constitutional. 

As  previously  noted,  the  Court  did 
strike  down  that  part  of  the  Federal  act 
which  places  a  restriction  on  the  use  of 
the  buildings  for  a  religious  purpose  for 
a  period  only  of  20  years,  saying  that  the 
reetricUon  should  apply  for  so  long  as  the 
buildings  have  substantial  value,  because 
otherwise  the  structure  might  be  used  to 
promote  religious  interests.  The  opinion 
provides  no  giiidelines  as  to  precisely  how 
long  such  restrictions  would  have  to  ap- 
Oly  to  satisfy  constitutional  requirements. 


m.    IMPLICATIONS    FOR    FEBHLAl-    BDX;  CATION 
LEGISLATION 

The  Court  in  Tilton  reiterates  the  haz- 
ards of  attempting  to  apply  the  principles 
of  one  case  to  fact  situations  which  might 
be  presented  by  other  cases.  It  says  that 
"there  are  always  risks  in  treating  cn- 
teria  discussed  by  the  Court  from  time  to 
time  as  tests'  in  any  limited  sense  of 
that  word"  and  that  'the  standards 
should  rather  be  viewed  as  guidelines 
with  which  to  identify  instances  in  which 
the  objectives  of  the  Religion  Clauses 
have  been  impaired. "  Indeed,  as  Chief 
Justice  Stone  wrote  some  25  years  ago  in 
Federation  of  Labor  against  McAdory : 

It  has  long  been  |the  Court's)  considered 
practice  not  ...  to  formulate  a  rule  of  con- 
stitutional law  broader  iban  Is  required  by 
the  precise  facts  to  which  It  Is  to  be  ap- 
plied ....  or  to  decide  any  constitutional 
question  except  with  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular facts  to  which  It  Is  to  be  applied."  (325 
U.3.  450). 


Accordingly,  my  views  are  offered  cau- 
tiously and  it  might  be  the  better  course 
to  approach  all  questions  of  the  appli- 
cability of  these  rulings  with  equal  cau- 
tion. Nevertheless,  Members  of  this  body 
have  on  independent  responsibility  to  as- 
sess the  constitutionality  of  ever>-  pro- 
posed piece  of  Federal  legislation  and 
this  memorandum  is  intended  to  assist 
you  in  carrj'ing  out  that  responsibility, 
so  I  shall  have  to  engage  in  a  degree  of 
speculation. 

First.  In  my  judgment,  direct  financial 
aid  to  church- related  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  clearly  Is  ruled  out  by 
these  opinions  as  an  impermissible  aid 
to  religion,  and  some  proposals  which 
have  the  appearance  of  being  indirect 
aids  might  fall  on  the  groimds  of  doing 
by  indirection  what  cannot  be  directly 
accomplished. 

Second.  I  feel  that  a  serious  question 
Is  raised  with  respect  to  direct  aid  to 
church-related  collegee  and  universities 
which  goes  beyond  construction  grants. 

At  the  same  time,  It  is  my  view  that 
all    existing    Federal    programs — or    at 
any  rate  the  major  ones  with  which  our 
committee     is     most     concerned — fall 
within  constitutionally- -sanctioned  lim- 
its. It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the   court    in   Lemon   specifically   reaf- 
firmed to  validity  of  such  aids  as  bus 
transportation,    school    lunches,    public 
health   services,   and  secular  textbooks 
supplied  in  common  to  all  students.  I 
think 'it  is  also  reasonably  safe,  arguing 
from  obvious  analogies  and  applying  the 
entanglement  doctrine  of  these  cases,  to 
conclude  that  benefits  to  pupils  such  as 
shared   arrangements   with   the   public 
schools  for  instruction  in  secular  sub- 
jects— which  often  is  foimd  in  ESEA  title 
I  programs — and  the  loan  of  instruc- 
tional equipment — analagous  to  the  loan 
of  textbooks  and  library  materials  up- 
held in  Board  of  Education  v.  Allen,  and 
which  would  have  been  authorized  by 
the  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  514  in 
the  91st  Congress — are  valid.  I  feel  that 
the  name  standards  would  support  pro- 
grams such  as  institutes  and  fellowships 
for  teachers  under  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  which  treat  all 
teachers  equally  and  do  not  involve  a  re- 


lationship between  the  Government  and 
the  church -related  school. 

Moving   beyond  these  programs  the 
ground  becomes  a  bit  more  speculative. 
For  example,  I  see  little  in  these  cases 
which  would  apply  to  assistance  for  pre- 
school   programs    for    needy    children 
which    might — as    In    many    Headstart 
programs — be  conducted  by  churches- 
provided  that  the  programs  are  open  to 
all  children  who  fit  the  criteria  without 
regard  to  their  religion  and  provided 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  religious  in- 
struction or  worship  conducted.  There 
might  be  problems  here  in  two  respects: 
First,  governmental  siuveillance  of  the 
church  budget  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
grams could  present  a  problem,  and  sec- 
ond any  substantial  residual  benefit  to 
the    church    in    its    religious    activities 
which  might  accrue  from  extensive  re- 
modeling   of    facihties.    and    so    forth, 
would  be  a  concern.  However.  I  would 
think  that  the  fact  that  the  church  did 
not  run  preschool  programs  of  the  type 
supported  as  a  part  of  its  religious  mis- 
sion would  tip  the  scales  to  the  side  of 
constitutionality. 

Still  more  speculative — at  least  in  my 
judgment — are  some  proposals  to  indi- 
rectly aid  church  schools.  Perhaps  this  Is 
not  a  fair  description  of  the  so-called 
"voucher  plan"  which  is  in  the  early  ex- 
perimental stage,  but  to  the  extent  that 
it  might  be  so  regarded  the  proposal  is 
endangered.   As  Justice  Douglas  force- 
fully pointed  out  in  his  dissent  in  Lemon, 
a  long  line  of  cases  have  held  unconsti- 
tutional State  grants  to  students  where 
the  result  was  to  assist  private,  racially 
segregated  academies  and  thus  act  as 
tools  of  the  forbidden  discrimination.  It 
certainly  is  conceivable  that  a  voucher 
plan  of  grants  to  students  which  had  the 
effect  of  substantially  aiding  church-re- 
lated elementary  and  secondary  schools 
would  be  treated  similarly.  However,  the 
lack  of  governmental  entanglement  in 
such  a  plan  might  weight  the  constitu- 
tional balance  in  its  favor.  In  any  event 
the  voucher  plan  is  cast  in  a  constitu- 
tional "gray  area." 

Another  possibility  not  absolutely  fore- 
closed by  Lemon  would  be  the  employ- 
ment of  public  school  teachers,  tmder 
public  control  and  direction,  to  teach 
certain  secular  subjects  in  private,  non- 
profit schools — perhaps  in  schools  en- 
rolling without  regard  to  religious  affil- 
iation a  certain  percentage  of  pupils 
from  low-Income  families.  While  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  ruled  out  as  a  direct  aid  to  re- 
ligion, there  is  a  tenable  line  of  argu- 
ment that  it  would  involve  neither  re- 
ligious control  of  teachers  nor  the  type 
of  accounting  between  religious  and  sec- 
ular expenditures  which  the  Court  found 
entangling  in  Lemon.  Certainly,  neither 
this  kind  of  provision  nor  educational 
vouchers  would  be  so  patently  unconsti- 
tutional as  to  put  them  beyond  congres- 
sional consideration. 

One  result  of  all  these  doubts  may  be 
to  revive  widespread  interest  in  various 
plans  for  tax  relief  to  parents  on  account 
of  educational  costs — a  proposal  which 
falls  well  within  all  existing  constitu- 
tional guidelines. 
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Mr  Speaker,  at  the  higher  education 
level  I  think  these  decisicHis  also  leave 
existing  Federal  programs  intact.  Cer- 
tainly little  question  would  be  raised 
about  student  assistance,  including  fel- 
lowship assistance  for  faculty  members 
engaged  in  secular  studies.  Yet.  while  the 
opinion  in  Tilton  goes  far  to  distinguish 
between  degrees  of  chtirch  relatedness  at 
the  higher  as  opposed  to  lower  levels  of 
education,  it  also  asserts  limitations  on 
governmental  assistance.  One  must  keep 
in  mind  that  one  provision  In  the  Federal 
Construction  Act  was  stricken  because  it 
opened  the  possibility  of  religious  use  of 
a  facihty  after  20  years.  Accordingly,  I 
feel  that  an>-  scheme  of  general  institu- 
tional grants  at  that  level  must  be  ap- 
proached very  carefully.   Such  a  plan 
could  well  end  up  on  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma  posed  in  Lemon  where  the  ab- 
sence of  any  accounting  constitutes  an 
aid  to  religion  and  the  presence  of  ac- 
counting constitutes  an  unconstitutional 
entanglement.  It  would  appear  that  those 
who  favor  such  assistance  would  tie  it 
as  closely  as  possible  to  student  aid  in 
some  form  or  another— with  the  view 
that  the   closer   the   tie   the   safer   the 
measure  would  be  constitutionally. 

IV.    CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  as  a 
complete  analysis  of  these  decisions,  but 
rather  as  a  brief  guide  to  the  main  hold- 
ings and  some  thoughts  as  to  their  im- 
plications   for    existing    and    proposed 
Federal  programs  in  education.  As  such. 
I  hope  it  is  useful  to  you  in  answering 
correspondence  and  in  considering  legis- 
lation currently  before  our  committee. 
For  the  reasons  given  in  the  opinions  in 
these  cases,  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
reach  any  hasty  conclusions  about  what 
is  or  is  not  constitutionally  permissible 
in  the  wake  of  these  cases.  Whether  one 
is  pleased  or  not  with  their  outcome,  I 
think  that  we  are  left  with  a  better  idea 
of  where  the  lines  are  to  be  drawn  In 
what  the  Court  itself  described  as  this 
extraordinarily  sensitive  area  of  consti- 
tutional law.  Drawing  the  lines  will  keep 
a  good  many  lawyers  fully  employed  for 

a  good  many  years  to  come. 


For  Federal  disability  benefits  a  per- 
son must  still  be  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment. For  social  security  benefits  he  haa 
to  have  worked  for  5  out  of  the  last  10 
years  under  social  security.  The  cover- 
age he  had  ear  her  at  both  jobs  has  van- 
ished. This  is  unfair.  The  system  Is  at 
fault.  Anyone  who  has  worked  that  long 
deserves  better. 

The  present  law  is  also  unfair  to  wom- 
en who  work  before  they  marry  8ind 
then  return  to  work  later  in  life.  Sup- 
pose a  woman  works  for  10  years,  then 
she  marries  and  raises  children  for  10 
years.  If  at  that  time  she  is  widowed  and 
takes  a  job,  she  has  no  disability  cover- 
age for  the  next  5  years.  The  10  years  of 
social  security  covered  work  earlier  in 
her  life  are  completely  disregarded.  She 
is  no  better  off  than  the  18-year-old  go- 
ing to  work  for  the  first  time.  That  is 
not  right.  The  law  should  be  changed. 

The  person  who  works  for  the  Federal 
Government  for  most  of  his  life  has  to 
take  a  big  risk  to  leave  his  Government 
job.  For  the  first  5  years  in  private  in- 
dustry he  will  have  no  disability  cover- 
age at  a  time  in  his  life  when  a  dis- 
abling illness  is  more  likely  than  ever 
before.  People  should  not  be  locked  into 
Government  jobs  that  way. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  hard- 
working men  and  women  can  suffer  the 
harsh  consequences  of  our  inadequate 
disability  laws. 

My  legislation  would  correct  this 
situation.  It  requires  only  that  the  work- 
er have  contributed  to  social  security 
for  5  years  at  some  time  in  his  life.  Thus 
the  housewife  returning  to  work  wotild 
be  covered  immediately,  as  long  as  she 
had  worked  for  5  years  before  becoming 
a  full-time  mother. 

In  order  to  cover  the  individual  who 
leaves  Goverrunent  emplo>Tnent.  my  leg- 
islation would  extend  Federal  disability 
coverage,  once  that  has  been  esuTied.  for 
5  years  after  termination  of  Federal  em- 
ployment. At  the  end  of  that  time  social 
security  coverage  would  take  over. 

These  amendments  are  ^^tally  neces- 
sary to  give  workers  and  their  families 
the  continuous  protection  I  feel  they 
have  earned. 


BETTER  DISABILITY  PROTECTION 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  St  Ger- 
main)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  two  bills  to  ex- 
tend social  security  and  Federal  em- 
ployee disability  coverage  to  workers  who 
due  to  inadequacies  of  the  law  have  no 
disability  protection.  There  are  some  un- 
forgiveable  gaps  in  our  present  disability 
coverage  laws.  People  who  have  been  em- 
ployed for  30  years  without  missing  a 
day  of  work  can  end  up  with  absolutely 
no  disability  coverage. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  employed  for 
20  years  on  a  social  security-covered  Job. 
He  then  worked  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  10  years.  After  that  he  re- 
turned to  private  industry  under  social 
security.  Two  years  later  he  had  an  ac- 
cident which  permanently  disabled  him. 
He  had  no  disability  coverage  whatever. 


THE  POWER  CRISIS:  PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP  OF  UTILITIES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  'Mrs.  Abzuc)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  State  PubUc  Service  Conamission 
is  currently  holding  hearings  on  Con- 
soUdated  Edison's  latest  application  for 
a  rate  increase.  Con  Ed  is  presently  see- 
ing an  average  boost  of  16.1  percent,  for 
a  total  of  $181  million  per  annum;  in 
addition,  they  seek  an  immediate  In- 
crease of  10.6  percrait. 

I  have  had  the  opportimity  to  present 
my  views  to  the  PSC,  and  am  including 
my  full  statement  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks.  Briefiy,  in 
addition  to  opposing  the  requested  in- 
creases, I  call  for  an  Immediate  and 
permanent  moratorium  on  Con  Ed  con- 
struction for  power  production,  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  PSC  to  include  consumer 


representatives  as  at  least  half  of  its 
total  membership,  a  revamping  of  Ccm 
Ed's  "Inverted"  rate  systems  under  which 
homeowners  and  small  businesses  pay 
far  higher  ^ectric  rates  than  big  busi- 
nesses, and  a  return  to  bimonthly  bill- 
ing of  customers.  Finally,  I  state  that 
"the  time  has  come  to  provide  for  public 
ownership  of  electric  power  in  this 
State. ' 

The  full  text  of  my  statement  before 
the  PSC  follows : 

Testimony  Betobe  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Comiizssion 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  to  the  commission  with  regard  to  Con- 
solidated Edison's  request  for  a  rale  increaae 
averaging  16.1  percent  and  totaling  $181  mil- 
lion to  be  paid  for  by  New  York's  beleaguered 
consumers.  I  urge  you  to  reject  this  requast 
as  well  as  the  company's  bid  for  a  temporary 
increase  of  10.6  percent  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  company  does  not  deserve  it.  The  peo- 
ple of  New  York  City  cannot  afford  It.  The 
cost  of  living  In  our  city  is  already  the  high- 
est In  the  nation.  Despite  our  so-called  ra- 
tional   economic    stabilization    policy.    New 
York's    rent    control    machinery    has    been 
declared  exempt  from  national  guidellnee  and 
tenants  in  both  controlled  and  uncontrolled 
apartments  are  being  hit  by  rent  Increaaea 
of  15  iiercent  and  vip.  And  although  utilities 
payments   are   a   substantial   and  recurring 
part  of  the  monthly  budget,  the  Price  Com- 
mission declares  It  has  no  Jurisdiction  over 
rate  cases  pending  before  certificated  agen- 
cies such  as  the  PSC  and  wlU  not  inteivene. 
It  therefore  rests  with  the  PSC  to  scrutinize 
with  the  utmost  care  Con  Edison's  request 
and  to  consider  the  plight  of  the  consumer 
who  Is  expected  to  pay  more  and  more  for 
poorer  service  and  Inefllclent  management. 

My  office  flies  are  filled  with  letters  from 
constituents  complaining  of  overbllling  by 
Con  Edison.  In  9  out  of  10  complaints  which 
come  to  our  office  we  have  found  the  con- 
sumer to  be  right  and  utUlty  at  fault.  In  one 
recent  case  this  amounted  to  $1,500  In  over- 
billing  for  a  small  businessman  in  my  dis- 
trict, who  was  able  to  get  a  refund  only  after 
we  intervened. 

I  hope  the  testimony  developed  at  this 
hearing  wiU  lay  to  rest  the  myth  that  Con 
Edison  Is  New  York's  largest  taxpayer.  That 
Is  totally  untrue.  Con  Edison  pays  no  taxee 
at  all  Since  Its  money  accrues  from  the  sale 
of  electricity,  gas  and  steam.  It  passes  along 
to  Its  consumers  all  Its  operating  coeta.  in- 
cluding taxes. 

Con  Edison  claims  that  between  18  and  30 
percent  of  electricity  costs  axe  paid  for  op- 
erating taxes.  The  PSC  should  determine 
whether  appointing  Con  Edison  a  city  tax 
collector  is  an  efficient  way  of  collecting 
city  taxes.  If  Con  Ed's  rate  of  retuim  Is  baaed 
partlaUy  on  sums  coUected  for  city  taxee, 
then  clearly  the  consumer  would  enjoy  con- 
siderably lower  electrical  nutee  if  the  city 
became  Its  own  tax  collector.  And  the  taxes 
might  be  more  equitably  distributed  on  that 
basis. 

Although  the  payroll  accounU  for  only  17 
percent  of  the  company's  total  costs,  high 
labor  costs  are  cited  as  one  reason  for  need- 
ing a  rate  Increase.  This  Is  certainly  true  of 
at  least  one  segment  of  Con  Ed's  employeee — 
its  executive  staff.  In  1969  three  Con  Ed  ex- 
ecutives were  paid  at  least  » 120 .000.  which 
is  mo»e  than  the  chief  executive  of  the 
United  States  earns.  Charles  Luce,  ctiairman 
and  chief  executive,  was  paid  aiM.OOO  plus 
60.000  in  deferred  compensaUon.  Con  Bd 
says  It  'flgbts  to  reduce  coeu"  and  we  may 
well  ask  why  it  doe».not  bring  that  fight 
with  Its  executive  staff: 

Another  Con  Edison  practice  that  does  not 
benefit  the  consumer  is  the  recently  insti- 
tuted monthly  billing.  Indeed,  it  may  weU 
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contrlbut*  to  the  high  coat  we  pay  for  elec- 
tricity since  It  U  both  wasteful  and  ineffl- 
dent.  Billing  13  times  a  year  rather  than  sU 
tlmee  inquires  a  100  percent  Increase  in  com- 
puter printouts,  envelops,  postage  and  labor. 
It  requires  an  unnecessary  100  percent  In- 
cn&ae  In  the  load  of  the  postal  delivery  sys- 
tem. Bstlmatlng  the  alternate  month  con- 
sumption often  produces  unreasonably  high 
ertlmates  and  customers  have  complained 
that  no  reduction  is  shown  on  the  following 
month  s  blU.  I  prooose  an  Immediate  return 
to  semi-monthly  billings.  And  proper  blUlngs. 
including  the  overcharges  which  I  referred 
to  earlier,  result  from  computer  and  himian 
errors.  Bv  cutting  billing  In  half  management 
should  release  enough  personnel  so  that  a 
system  of  dealing  adequately  with  improper 
bUllng  can  be  established. 

Con  Edison's  Inverted  rate  stnicture  under 
which  large  users  pay  less  per  KWH  than 
small  visers  la  outmoded  and  should  be 
abolished.  It  was  instituted  at  a  time  when 
utilities  were  eager  to  Increase  power  con- 
sumption. That  Is  no  longer  the  case  and  for 
too  long  the  residential  consumer  In  New 
York  and  Westchester  has  been  asked  to  sub- 
sidize the  low  rates  paid  by  Industrial  and 
commercial  consumers. 

When  a  commercial  or  Industrial  group  can 
purchase  power  at  "bulk"  rates.  It  has  no 
mcentlve  to  conserve  power  to  cut  costs.  If 
rates  were  higher  for  industry,  they'd  stlU 
use  the  same  amount  of  electricity  because 
presumably  they  need  it  for  production  of 
goods  and  services. 

The  PSC  study  currently  being  prepared 
will  doubtless  make  recomendatlons  for  • 
drastic  changes  In  the  outdated  ln\-€rted 
rate  stmctiire.  which  mandates  that  the  poor 
subsidize  industrial  electrical  power.  Is  not 
only  unfair,  but  also  Ulegal.  Such  a  rate 
stntcture  discriminates  against  a  whole  class 
of  people — those  living  In  the  Inner  city.  In 
New  York  more  poor  people,  and  especially 
blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans,  live  In  the  center 
city.  It's  the  older  part  of  town  where  the 
pipelines  and  wires  have  already  been  laid 
and  have  been  working  for  years.  The  real 
cost  to  utUlties  lies  In  stretching  these  Unes 
to  the  growing  suburbs  or  to  new  office  and 
Industrial  buUdlngs.  But  the  rates  of  Con 
Ed  are  calculated  on  total  costs  to  the  whole 
area.  This  means  that  city  rates  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  and  Harlem  are  the  same  as  to 
outlying  districts. 

In  1969.  Mr.  Luce  reported  that  in  West- 
chester County  all  new  building  will  be  tor 
high  voltage  transmission  Itoes  underground 
and  that  this  Is  a  "ver>-  costly  bustoess".  Are 
people  to  New  York  City  now  stibsldlzlng  un- 
derground construction  to  Westchester?  The 
PSC  must  study  this  question  and  make 
changes  to  the  rate  structure  to  compensate 
for  It. 

Not  only  has  Con  Ed  refused  to  consider 
the  gross  toequlties  In  Its  present  inverted 
rate  structure,  but  It  seeks  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  these  inequities  through  an  to- 
verted  rate  increase.  In  its  present  request  for 
grossly  Increasing  rates,  Con  Ed  has  called 
for  a  18  per-cent  increase  for  residential 
users,  while  oroposlng  a  sliding  scale  of  11.8 
percent  to  23.7  percent  for  commercial  and 
Industrial  users. 

Who  are  the  "favored"  industrial  consum- 
ers whose  increai^e  will  amount  to  11.6  per- 
cent? .\nd  who  are  those  expected  to  pay  as 
much  as  23.7  percent? 

Con  Edison  Insists  It  needs  S3  biUlon  for 
construction.  In  1969  the  PCC  recommended 
that  Con  Edison  purchase  power  from 
the  Niagara  Authority  rather  than  continue 
to  produce  Its  own  power  at  a  cost  per  m. 
that  Is  considerably  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Even  without  the  1969  FCC  recommenda- 
tion, Con  Ed's  track  record  on  power  pro- 
duction doee  not  warrant  Its  continuation  In 


that  fleld.  Coats  for  power  production  at  In- 
dian Point  (a  Con  Ed  nuclear  installation) 
are  among  the  highest  In  the  nation,  runntog 
nearly  400  percent  of  "normal"  production 
costs. 

The  PSC  should  call  for  an  immediate  and 
permanent  moratorlimi  on  Con  Ed  construc- 
tion for  power  production,  and  order  the 
companv  to  enter  negotiations  with  Niagara, 
State  Power  and  smaller  producing  compa- 
nies for  the  piu-chase  of  power  to  meet  In- 
creased future  needs  and  for  present  needs 
now  being  supplied  by  inefficient  worn  out 
production  In  the  city. 

In  his  7-page  statement  setting  forth  hia 
reasons  for  the  rate  increase  request  Chair- 
man Charlee  Luce  says  the  additional  money 
is  needed  to  Improve  service  and  meet  in- 
creasing demands  for  electrical  power.  These, 
tocldentaUy,  were  the  same  reasons  set  forth 
when  they  requested  a  16  percent  increase 
In  1969,  just  three  years  ago. 

However,  in  his  latest  statement.  Mr.  Luca 
has  added  one  more  reason  to  his  outlandish 
demands.  He  says:  "The  same  financial 
squeeze  has  affected  Con  Edison  stockhold- 
ers ..  .  the  companv  has  not  Increased  com- 
mon stock  dividends  stoce  1965  and  cturent 
share  eamtogs  are  less  than  to  1965." 

PSC  should  question  Mr.  Luce  under  oath 
to  determine  whether  l>e  and  the  Con  Ed 
board  intend  to  use  some  of  the  proposed  rate 
increase  to  increase  dividends  for  common 
stock  holders.  Are  the  poor  and  middle  In- 
come people  of  New  YCrk.  already  paying 
some  of  the  highest  electrical  rates  In  the  na- 
tion, now  being  asked  to  pay  up  to  16  percent 
.  more  so  that  Con  Ed  can  increase  dividends 
to  Its  preferred  stock  holders,  many  of  whom 
are  already  among  the  w^ealthlest  men  in  the 
nation? 

I  note  that  Mr.  Luce  carefully  confined  his 
statement  to  "common  stock  dividends,"  but 
failed  to  mention  preferred  stock.  In  1969 
earnings  before  dividends  on  preferred  stock 
rose  to  nearly  897  mUllon  and  preferred  divi- 
dends amount  to  over  $25 'i  million.  Is  Mr. 
Luce  less  than  candid  In  his  report  on  the 
sad  plight  of  stockholders  when  he  conflues 
his  report  to  only  common  stock  holders? 

I  believe  there  are  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons why  immediate  and  drastic  changes 
must  be  made  In  the  rate  structure,  manage- 
ment and  even  the  ownership  of  Con  Ed, 
which  Fortune  Magazine  dubbed  In  1966  "the 
companv  you  love  to  hatte". 

Fortune  said  of  Con  Edison  in  1966:  "Much 
of  Its  plant  is  old.  Us  rates  are  high,  its  profits 
low,  its  growth  Is  meager  and  Its  customers 
are  furious.  But  at  Con  Edison  the  aging 
management  assumes  the  mantle  of  martvT- 
dom  and  trusts  that  everything  will  then 
turn  out  all  right." 

There  has  been  new  and  more  ejcpensive 
management  at  Con  Efl  stoce  that  Fortune 
article  was  written,  but  Its  plants  have  got- 
ten older,  its  rates  have  risen  higher  and  Its 
customers  are  growtog  more  angry  by  the  day. 
Instead  of  rewarding  mismanagement  with 
an  unjustifiable  rate  Increase,  the  PSC 
should  move  Into  a  full  scale  Inquiry  into 
the  entire  Con  Edison  rate  structure  and  the 
relationship  of  this  privately  owned  utility 
to  the  public  which  it  Is  supposed  to  serve. 

The  present  Con  Edison  board  of  directors 
is  made  up  of  big  business  and  financial 
representatives.  As  an  intermediate  step.  It 
should  be  required  to  restructure  Its  board 
so  that  at  least  50  percent  of  Its  members 
represent  consumers. 

But  this  Is  only  an  Interim  step.  I  thtok 
the  time  has  come  to  provide  for  public 
ownership  of  electric  power  in  this  state. 
New  Yorkers  cannot  exist  without  electricity. 
It  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  the  air  they 
breath,  the  water  they  consvime,  and  sub- 
ways and  other  mass  transportation.  To  con- 
tinue to  produce  and  distribute  a  necessary 
commodity  to  8  mlUlpn  New  Yorkers  at  a 


profit — and  those  profits  run  over  $100  mil- 
lion a  year — can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

I  propose  that  the  city  and  state  and  P80 
undertake  a  Joint  study  of  this  question  of 
public  ownership  and  present  a  public  re- 
port wlthto  no  more  than  a  year's  time  for 
action  by  the  necesssjry  city  and  state 
agencies  and  the  voters. 

In  the  Interim  I  call  on  Governor  Rocke- 
feller to  Institute  changes  In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Public  Service  Commission.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  present  PSC  members 
should  be  replaced  with  representatives 
from  the  consumer  sector  of  the  public  in 
order  that  the  needs  of  New  Yorkers  be  given 
effective  attention.  PSC  exists  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  and  only  with 
adequate  representation  to  that  body  can 
oonsiuner  Interests  be  guarded. 

New  Yorkers  must  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  a  group  of  greedy  Con  Edison  stock- 
holders who  have  profited  from  their  monop- 
oly position  over  the  years  and  made  con- 
sumers pay  for  it  with  "brown-outs"  and  in- 
creasingly higher  rates.  The  basic  answer  to 
the  power  crisis  In  New  York  Is  public  own- 
ership with  guarantees  of  strong  consvuner 
control  and  representation  In  the  public 
agency. 
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NEW  CHARGES  ON  LOCKHEED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  re- 
cognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  publicly 
releasing  today  a  new  series  of  docu- 
ments detailing  charges  that  Lockheed 
Aircraft  discarded  tons  of  metal  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  intended  to  build 
the  C-5x\  and  C-130  jet  transport  planes 
in  direct  violation  of  Air  Force  regula- 
tions. The  new  charges  of  waste  and 
gross  mismanagement  are  being  leveled 
by  Mr.  Henry  Durham,  a  former  Lock- 
heed employee  who  has  previously  at- 
tacked Lockheed's  performance  on  the 
C-5A  aircraft  in  congressional  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
chaired  by  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Peoxmire*  . 

This  latest  set  of  allegations  is  just  one 
more  chapter  in  what  must  be  called  the 
worst  and  most  blatant  robbery  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollars  by  a  giant  defense  con- 
tractor. Apparently  Lockheed  violated 
Air  Force  regulations  by  not  reporting 
that  it  was  scrapping  tons  of  metal  that 
had  been  multilated  by  Lockheed  work- 
ers and  intended  for  use  on  Air  Force 
planes.  U  Mr.  Durham's  allegations  are 
true,  then  Lockheed  is  covering-up  a 
multimilllon  dollar  program  of  misman- 
agement on  the  C-5A  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  Mr.  Durham  and  the 
documents  which  he  has  produced,  both 
Lockheed  and  Air  Force  regulations  were 
violated  when  Lockheed  employees  did 
not  file  discrepancy  reports  when  stock 
was  multilated.  Instead  Lockheed  em- 
ployees just  acquired  new  material  with- 
out notifying  the  Quality  Control  Divi- 
sion of  Lockheed  of  the  loss  of  the 
material. 

The  result  is  that  apparently  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  wasted,  but  may 
never  be  traced.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  some  replacement  metal  may  not 
have  been  heat  treated  to  improve  its 
strength  as  required  by  Air  Force  specifi- 


cations was  still  Installed  on  the  C-5A. 
If  this  allegation  Is  true,  then  Lockheed 
is  responsible  for  building  an  aircraft 
that  is  not  only  deficient  but  downright 

lam  requesting  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  thoroujiily  investigate 
^charges  outlined  by  Mr.  Durham.  I 
understand  that  the  GAO  is  now  Investl- 
eating  charges  similar  to  Durham's  new 
accusations  and  hope  that  they  will  in- 
vestigate the  specific  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  material  I  am  forwarding 

to  them. 

This  scrapping  of  tons  of  naetals  is  un- 
doubtedly a  significant  part  of  the  ap- 
proximate $2  billion  cost  overrun  on  the 
C-5A.  According  to  sources  at  the  GAO 
It  is  "reasonable"  to  assume  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  C-5A  cost  overruns  are  the 
result  of  material  cost  increases  such  as 
those  associated  with  scrapping  ex- 
pensive metals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  Lockheed's  secretly 
scrapping  tons  of  metals  it  is  no  surprise 
that  the  price  of  the  C-^A  skjTocketed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff >  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
too  weU  the  gravity  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  this  country  and  the 
compelling  need  to  stimulate  nonlnfla- 
tionary  economic  growth  so  that  we  can 
get  many   of   our   unemployed   back  to 
work.  While  we  are  striving  to  improve 
our  troubled  economy,  however,  we  can- 
not neglect  those  who  have  foimd  them- 
selves jobless  and  searching  for  a  way  to 
keep  their  families  clothed  and  fed.  This 
Is  why  Congress  Instituted  a  measure  like 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1971— Public  Law  92-224— 
and  why  the  House  recently  voted  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  this  law  for  an 
additional    6-month   period.    This   pro- 
gram, providing  an  additional  13  weeks 
of  100  percent,  federally  funded  unem- 
ployment compensation,  goes  into  effect 
If  a  State's  insured  unemployment  aver- 
ages 6.5  percent  for  13  consecutive  weeks. 
If  the  rate  falls  below  6.5  percent,  the 
program  is  cut  off. 

Unfortimately,  although  this  program 
was  created  with  the  right  Intentions,  it 
contains  a  very  serious  shortcoming. 
Generally,  labor  statistics  are  compiled 
on  a  regional  basis;  yet,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  92-224,  benefits  are 
granted  on  the  basis  of  a  State  unem- 
ployment rate.  Thus,  while  the  State  un- 
employment figure  may  faU  below  the 
qualifying  6.5  percent,  thereby  terminat- 
ing the  Federal  emergency  compensation 
program,  the  unemployment  rate  in 
areas  within  the  State  may  well  have 
risen  far  above  the  6.5-percent  level,  and 
yet  the  imemployed  In  these  areas  will 
still  be  ineligible  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  Federal  Government,  Let  me  illus- 
trate this  tragic  defect  with  an  example 
from  my  own  district  In  New  York  State, 
In  July  the  jobless  in  New  York  State 
received  their  last  unemployment  com- 
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pensatlon  check  under  the  Federal  emer- 
gency compensation  program,  because 
the  State  unemployment  figure  had 
dropped  below  6.5  percent.  However,  In 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  unemployment  rate  hovered 
well  above  6,5  percent  and  is  still  con- 
tinuing to  rise.  In  July,  when  the  emer- 
gency compensation  program  ended  in 
New  York  State,  the  jobless  rate  in  Nas- 
sau was  6.7  percent  and  in  Suffolk  a 
frightening  7.9  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  incon- 
gruous situation  exists  in  many  other 
areas  aroimd  the  coimtry.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  that  we  must  pro- 
vide relief  for  those  pockets  of  severe 
unemployment  where  help  Is  most  needed 
and  where  jobs  are  hardest  to  find.  To- 
day, I  am  introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  inequity  in  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment  Compensation   Act   which 
prevents  those  areas  with  severe  unem- 
ployment from  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance. My  bill  would  provide  that  if  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program  has  been  in  effect  in  a  State,  the 
program  will  continue  to  be  in  effect  in 
those  areas  within  the  State  which  have 
unemployment  rates  about  6.5  percent, 
even  if  the  State  figure  has  fallen  below 
that   level.   The   main   piupose   of   this 
legislation  is  to  insure  that  those  coun- 
ties    with     aggravated     unemplojTnent 
problems  will  continue  to  receive  assist- 
ance  for   as  long  as   they  need  it.   In 
addition,  my  bill  would  extend  the  emer- 
gency imemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram for  1  year.  The  present  program 
is  scheduled  to  terminate  this  coming 
Etecember;  a  1-year  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram will  serve  further  to  insure  that, 
until  we  can  alleviate  this  Nation's  im- 
employment problem,  the  jobless  in  our 
country  will  not  go  unprotected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  our  main 
effort  must  be  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
employment,  and  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  it  upon  itself  to  restore  to 
this  country  a  healthy  and  expanding 
economy.  But  until  we  do  see  a  significant 
improvement  in  this  Nation's  economy 
and  a  significant  reduction  in  our  unem- 
ployment rate,  the  Congress  must  also 
look  to  the  needs  of  the  thousands  who 
are  suffering  as  a  result  of  our  present 
economic  ills. 


SALE    OF    WHEAT    TO    THE    SOVIET 

UNION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Purceld  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Grains,  is  conducting  hearings  to 
study  the  impact  on  farmers  and  others 
who  may  be  affected  by  the  recent  large 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  aspect  of  the  grain  sale  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  involves  those  pro- 
ducers who  sold  their  wheat  prior  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  therefore  were  handicapped  in  mak- 
ing marketing  decisions.  Since  the  first 
wheat  in  the  Nation  is  harvested  In  Texas 
beginning  as  early  as  May  and  continu- 
ing into  July,  virtually  all  of  Texas  pro- 


duction was  harvested  before  the  sale  to 
the  Soviet  Union  was  announced  on 
July  8.  Traditionally,  most  of  this  early 
wheat  crop  is  sold  at  time  of  harvest. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  at  the 
urging  of  the  Nixon  sidministration.  pro- 
\'ided  that  the  wheat  certificate  paid  to 
farmers  on  their  share  of  domestic  con- 
sumption would  be  calculated  to  reflect 
the  difference  between  the  average  mar- 
ket price  for  the  first  5  months  of  the 
marketing  year,  July  1-November  30,  and 
the  parity  price  as  of  July  1 — S3.02  per 
bushel. 

The  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
has  resulted  in  increases  in  the  market 
price.  Everything  being  equal,  such  an 
increase   is   good   for   wheat   producers. 
However,  since  the  increase  in  wheat 
market  prices  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  certificate  paid  to  farmers  on  the 
domestic  portion  of  their  wheat,  only 
those  farmers  who  sold  at  or  above  the  5 
months'  average  market  price  will  receive 
the  parity  price  of  $3.02  per  bushel.  Those 
farmers  who  sold  below  the  5  months' 
average  market  price  will  receive  less 
than    the    parity    price    by    whatever 
amount  their  sale  price  was  below  the  5 
months'  average  market  price.  Farmers 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado. 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  other  States  in  the 
early  wheat  harvest  area  sold  wheat  at 
prices  below  the  anticipated  5  months' 
average  market  price  and  they  will  not 
be  able  to  get  parity  price  for  their  pro- 
duction. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  there  was 
heavy  early  selling  in  these  and  other 
wheat-producing  areas.  As  of  July  31. 
only  59.4  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
imder  loan  for  support  price  purposes  as 
against  77.1  million  bushels  on  July  31. 
1971.  In  Kansas,  for  example,  where  the 
harvest  was  completed  by  July  31,  36.8 
million  bushels  were  under  loan  as  com- 
pared to  51.9  million  on  the  same  date 
in  1971. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  how  farm- 
ers who  sold  wheat  before  the  market 
prices  advanced  in  response  to  Soviet 
Union  wheat  sales  will  lose  unless  the 
current  provision  of  law  is  changed,  as 
provided  in  a  resolution  I  will  introduce 
today.  The  average  market  price  in  July 
was  $1.32;  in  August  $1.51.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  further  market 
price  increases  in  September.  October, 
and  November  which  could  result  in  £in 
average  market  price  during  those 
months  of  $1.75.  Averaging  the  prices  for 
the  5  months  brings  market  average  for 
wheat  to  $1.62  per  bushel. 

This  $1.62  per  bushel  price  under  the 
1970  Agricultural  Act  is  the  point  at 
which  the  USDA  begins  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  wheat  certificate.  Since  the 
parity  price  was  $3.02  on  July  1.  the 
wheat  certificate  paid  to  producers  on 
their  domestic  production  will  amoimt  to 
$1.42  per  bushel. 

But,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  these 
farmers  who  sold  below  the  estimated  5 
months'  average  market  price  of  $1.62 
per  bushel,  would  lose  the  difference  be- 
tween their  sales  price  and  the  5  months' 
average  market  price.  Let  us  tsJte  the 
specific  case  of  a  Texas  farmer  who  sold 
his  wheat  at  $1.32  per  bushel.  Since  this 
sales  price  is  below  the  average  market 
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price  of  $1.62.  he  would  lose  30  cents  per 
bushel.  Instead  of  receiving  the  parity 
price  of  $3.02  per  bushel,  he  would  re- 
ceive only  $2.72  per  bushel. 

I  hope  the  fair-minded  Members  of  this 
House  will  see  the  inequity  in  this  situa- 
tion. My  position  simply  Is  to  bring 
equity  in  the  payment  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  producers  who  are  eligible  for 
wheat  certificates.  No  farmer  in  this  Na- 
tion should  be  penalized  in  the  amount 
of  the  wheat  certificate  he  receives  by 
his  geographic  location  in  the  Nation. 

The  producers  in  early  wheat  harvest 
areas  were  further  disadvantaged  by 
the  cloak  of  secrecy  surrounding  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  intend  to 
explore  fully  the  missing  links  in  the 
events  connected  with  the  sale  in  the 
course  of  hearings  of  my  Subcommittee 
on  Livestock  and  Grains. 

To  do  justice  by  wheat  producers  who 
stand  to  lose  income  under  conditions 
connected  with  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  special 
deficiency  payments  to  wheat  producers 
who  will  receive  less  than  parity  on  the 
domestic  production  of  their  wheat  im- 
der  the  present  procedure  of  figuring 
tile  amount  of  wheat  certificates. 

Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  is  introducing 
an  identical  resolution  in  the  other  body 
today  to  make  this  a  joint  effort  in  the 
Senate  and  Hoxise. 

In  brief  simunary.  the  resolution,  if 
enacted,  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  special  deficiency 
payments  to  wheat  producers  who  sold 
all  or  any  portion  of  his  1972  crop  of 
wheat  for  less  than  the  average  price  for 
the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year— July  1-November  30,  1972.  The  de- 
ficiency payment  would  be  calculated  as 
I  have  indicated  above — the  difference 
between  the  average  5  months'  market 
price  and  the  price  the  producer  received 
in  the  sale  of  his  1972  crop  of  wheat,  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
ducer's actual  sales  price  and  the  average 
actual  market  price  for  the  5  months  of 
the  marketing  year  July-November  1972. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  as- 
sure that  no  producer  receives  less  than 
the  parity  price  of  $3.02,  because  he  did 
not  have  the  market  intelligence  to  be 
aware  of  the  increase  in  market  price 
due  to  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
take  the  time  to  review  in  detail  the  in- 
equities that  have  been  created  in  the 
early  wheat  harvest  areas  of  the  Nation. 
I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
action  is  needed  to  bring  equity  where 
inequity  now  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  further  de- 
velop the  case  for  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  throughout  the  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains. 

EAST-WEST  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  a 
long  standing  Interest  In  foreign  trade. 
As    chairman    of   the    Joint    Economic 


Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy.  I  have  worked  over  the  years 
toward  improving  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nations 
with  whom  we  trade. 

The  matter  of  East-West  trade  has 
interested  me  particularly,  because  it  Is 
a  fact  of  history  that  bilateral  trade  can 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  im- 
proved political  relations  between  coun- 
tries. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  was  encouraged 
when  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Umon  agreed  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mercial commission  for  the  discussion  of 
ways  to  improve  economic  relations  be- 
tween our  countries.  I  am  still  hopeful 
that  the  conditions  for  trade  relations 
between  our  countries  will  be  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  commis- 
sion and  others  working  toward  that  end. 

Now  we  are  reminded  by  distinguished 
Members  of  this  Hoiise  and  of  the  other 
body  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  embarked 
upon  an  insulting  and  self-defeating 
"head  tax"  on  Soviet  Jews  seeking  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  The  imposition  of 
such  a  tax — ranging  up  to  $25.000 — is, 
as  Senator  Ribcoff  has  said,  "a  totally 
reprehensible  form  of  extortion." 

My  distinguished  colleagues  have  urged 
that  trade  concessions,  such  as  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  and  other  bene- 
fits, be  denied  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  long 
as  this  tawdry  levy  is  imposed.  We  are 
urged  to  reject  legislation  favoring  the 
U.S.S.R.  until  this  visa  fee  policy  is  lifted. 

I  agree  that  this  visa  tax  is  reprehen- 
sible. And  it  is  deplorable  that  a  nation 
seeking  improved  trade  relations  would 
so  crudely  seek  to  discourage  the  move- 
ment of  people  to  places  they  seek  to 
make  their  home. 

I  hope  the  Soviet  Union  will  discard 
this  vindictive  and  demeaning  tax,  and  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  those  who 
oppose  extending  trade  benefits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  so  long  as  such  a  policy  is  in 
effect. 


THE  GREAT  RIVER  ROAD— A  SCENIC 
HIGHWAY  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Culver)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  significant  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  up-coming  national  cele- 
bration of  the  Mississippi  Tricenten- 
nial — the  300th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi  River  by  Mar- 
quette and  Jollet. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  today 
would,  for  the  first  time,  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance,  to  the  10  States  con- 
cerned to  help  in  the  building  and  beau- 
tificatlon  of  the  Great  River  Road— the 
scenic  highways  that  America  will  build 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi— 
.scenic  roads  stretching  from  Canada, 
through  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Wisconsin.  Il- 
linois, Missouri.  Arkansas.  Kentucky. 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept  of  the  Great 
River  Road  has  been  discussed  since  the 
1930's.  Originally  it  was  hoped  that  a 
great  National  Parkway  would  be  located 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  After  all, 


it  is  the  most  significant  north-south 
scenic  corridor  in  the  Nation,  and  is 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  millions 
and  millions  of  American  families.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  rhapsodize  on  the 
beauty  and  diversity  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley — it  is  a  combination  of  the 
swift  Colorado,  the  tropical  and  delta 
Niles.  the  bluff-shadowed  Rhine,  the 
Blue  Danube  triumphant — and  all  be- 
ginning in  the  lake  country  of  Minne- 
sota as  a  clear,  fresh,  north-country 
stream. 

Over  8  years  ago  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  scenic  and  recreational  high- 
ways and  parkways.  The  Council  rec- 
ommended a  $4  billion.  10-year  program 
to  provide  the  American  people  with 
the  kind  of  roads  they  deserve,  if  they 
are  really  going  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
scenic  and  recreational  values  of  this 
vast  and  beautiful  expanse  of  America 
and  Its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  type  of  recreation  In 
this  coimtry  is  as  popular  as  pleasure 
driving.  Americans  drive  more  than  300 
billion  miles  a  year  for  pleasure — that  Is 
nearly  11,000  trips  down  the  entire  length 
of  the  Great  River  Road — from  Lake 
Itasca  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A  study  of  outdoor  recreation  in  Iowa, 
suggests  that  the  demand  for  decent, 
safe,  and  attractive  scenic  roads  is  far 
outpacing  the  roads  we  are  providing. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  Iowa, 
pleasure  driving  is  the  most  popular  out- 
door recreation  activity — ^78.7  percent  of 
all  lowans  average  18  days  of  such  driv- 
ing— or  a  total  of  more  than  28.1  million 
user-days  a  year. 

Driving  was  then  followed  by  other 
activities  closely  associated  with  and 
available  along  the  Great  River  Road— 
77  percent  picnicking:  59  percent  sight- 
seeing; 58  percent  hiking  and  walking; 
40  percent  fishing;  and  36  percent  boat- 
ing. 

Clearly  the  demand  for  the  access  and 
the  recreational  facilities  that  would  be 
provided  by  roads  such  as  the  Great 
River  Road  is  overwhelming  and  is  in- 
creasing almost  geometrically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  may  very  well 
come  when  we  will  see  stretching  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  the  parkway 
that  Americans  deserve.  Clearly  the 
need  is  there.  But  today,  in  consonance 
with  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  we  must  necessarily 
tailor  our  plans  to  the  financial  realities 
we  face.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  that  embodies  the  philoso- 
phy and  hopes  of  the  two  distinguished 
chairmen  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress.  Congressman  Blat- 
NiK  and  Senator  Randolph  and  yet  pays 
heed  to  the  economic  realities  of  the 
day. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
provide  a  begimiing  of  this  system  of 
scenic  highways  we  all  recognize  as  so 
necessary.  The  bill  I  introduce  would 
provide  $30  million  for  each  of  2  fiscal 
years.  It  would  help  States  begin  acquisi- 
tion of  properties  and  easements  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  environmental  and 
esthetic  values  on  the  Mississippi  banks. 
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It  would  also  provide  some  bfeBlnnlng 
help  in  constructing  and  reconstructing 
the  road  surfaces  themselves  and  the  at- 
tendant scenic  viewing  points  and  road- 
side parks  necessary  for  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  the  vistas  the  Mississippi  affords. 
Mr    Speaker,   we   must   begin   some- 
where  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Great 
River  Road  will  serve  as  a  worthy  proto- 
type of  the  national   system  of   scenic 
highways  we  will  eventually  enjoy.  I  can 
think  01  no  more  worthy  place  to  begin 
nor  a  more  auspicious  date  on  which  to 
begin  this  undertaking.  The  Mississippi 
is  an  integral  scenic  corridor— we  cele- 
brate the  300th  anniversary  of  its  dis- 
covery  this   coming   year — the  need   is 
recognized- modest      funds      are      re- 
quested—congressional   awareness    and 
support  are  promising. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  wiU 
take  this  opportunity  to  provide  all 
Americans  with  this  beginning— a  begin- 
ning too  long  delayed:  but  a  begin- 
ning whose  time  has  come. 

There  is  a  phrase  very  much  In  evi- 
dence today:  "Let's  make  driving  a  good 
thing  again!"  Mr.  Speaker,  let  we  in  the 
Congress  provide  a  place  for  that  to  hap- 
p«i— along  the  bea-itiful.  scenic,  and  his- 
toric banks  of  the  great  Mississippi  River. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  ver>'  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  for  spon- 
soring this  bill  with  me.  His  guidance  and 
encouragement    has    been    the    critical 
force  in  holding  out  hope  to  us  all  that 
this  long  delayed  dream  will  be  realized. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill  iH.R.  16687*    at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record: 

H.R. 16687 
A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  8tat«s 
Code,  to  provide  for  tHe  Federal  funding 
of  land  and  easement  acquisitions  and  the 
construction  and   improvement  of  neces- 
sary roads  and  scenic  vlewmg  facilities  In 
order   to   develop    a    national   scenic   and 
recreational  highway  program 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House- 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ccmgress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 1   of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  Inserttag  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

"I  145.  Development  of  a  prototype  of  a  na- 
tional highway  program. 
"(a)(1)   The  Congress  finds — 
"(A)   that   there    are    significant    esthetic 
and  recreational  \alues  to  be  derived  from 
making  places  of  scenic  and  natural  beauty 
and    historical,    archeologlcal,    or    scientific 
Interest  accessible  to  the   public; 

"(B)  that  there  Is  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  scenic  roads,  park- 
ways, and  highways  available  to  the  motor- 
lag  public: 

"(C)  that  with  Increase  population,  great- 
er leisure  time  and  higher  percentage  of 
privately  owned  automotive  vehicles,  more 
families  than  ever  are  seeking  suitable  areas 
In  which  to  drive  for  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion; 

"(D)  that  the  growth  of  cities  and  large 
metropolitan  centers  h£is  decreased  the 
quantity  of  open -space  and  recreational 
areas  available  to  the  general  public,  espe- 
cially urban  dwellers;  and 

"(E)  that  substantial  economic,  social, 
cultural,  educational,  and  psychological 
benefits  could  be  gained  from  a  nationwide 
system  of  attractive  roadways  making  pos- 
sible widespread  enjoyment  of  natural  and 
recreational  resources 


"(2)    It  Is   therefore   the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  provide  assistance   to  the  States 
and  to  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies having  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  lands 
open  to  the  public  in  order  to  develop  high- 
ways throughout  the  Nation  to  satisfy  such 
needs  and  to  prove  the  actual  national  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  system  through  direct  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  Improvement  and 
construction  of  the  Great  River  Road  and 
attendant  faculties  and  to  further  provide 
.or  Federal  participation  In  the  celebration 
Mississippi  River. 

■•(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  criteria  for  the  location  and  con- 
struction or  reconstruction  of  the  Great  River 
Road  by  the  ten  States  bordering  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  Such  criteria  shall  Include 
requirements  that — 

"(1)  priority  be  given  in  the  location  of 
the  Great  River  Road  near  or  easilv  acces- 
sible to  the  larger  population  centers  of  the 
State  and  further  priority  be  given  to  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  the  Great 
River  Road  in  the  proximity  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Wis- 
consin River; 

"(2)  the  Great  River  Road  be  connected 
with  other  Federal  aid  highways  and  prefer- 
ablv  vv'lth  the  Interstate  System; 

••(3)  the  Great  River  Road  be  marked  with 
uniform  identifying  signs: 

"(4)  effective  control,  as  defined  in  section 
131(c)  of  this  title,  of  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  will  be  provided  along  the  Great  River 
Road; 

■•(5>  the  provisions  of  section  129(a)  of 
this  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  bridge  or 
tunnel  on  the  Great  River  Road  and  no  fees 
shall  be  charged  for  the  use  of  any  facility 
constructed  with  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'construction'  includes  the  acquisition 
of  areas  of  historical,  archeologlcal,  or  scien- 
tific interest,  necessary  easements  for  scenic 
purposes,  and  the  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  roadside  rest  areas  ( including  appro- 
priate recreational  facilities ) ,  scenic  viewing 
areas,  and  other  appropriate  facilities  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

■■(d)  Highways  constructed  or  recon- 
structed ptirsuant  to  this  section  (except 
subsection  (g))  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
appropriate  state  or  local  Jurisdiction  and 
shall  remain  within  their  present  highway 
system  designation  except  with  respect  to 
such  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  not  consistent  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  Funds  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  (1)  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  ten  States  bordering 
the  Mississippi  River  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
for  payments  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  for  any  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion pursuant  to  the  preceding  subsections 
of  this  section  shall  be  80  per  centum  of  such 
cost. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
sult with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over 
Federal  lands  open  to  the  public  in  order  to 
enter  into  appropriate  arrangements  for  nec- 
essary construction  or  reconstruction  of  high- 
ways on  such  lands  to  carry  out  the  purpKsee 
of  this  section.  To  the  extent  applicable 
criteria  applicable  to  highways  constructed 
or  reconstructed  by  the  States  pursuant  to 
this  section  shaU  be  applicable  to  highways 
constructed  or  reconstructed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  Funds  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsection   (h)  (2)    shall  be   used  to  pay 


the    entUe   cost   of    construction   or   recon- 
struction pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(h)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Hlgh^*•ay  Trust  Fund  (1)  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
vears  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  1975.  for 
ailocatlons  to  the  States  pursuant  to  tms 
section,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  « 10.000000  lor 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30  1974. 
and  1975.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  bUb- 

sectlon  (g) ."  ..    I.     »_.  r 

Sec    2    The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  i 

of    title    23    of    th?    United    States    Code    Is 

amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following: 

•145  Development  of  a  prototype  of  a  na- 
tional scenic  and  recreational  high- 
way program.". 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

EMPHASIS  WEEK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana    'Mr.  Brademas.»    is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  a  significant  event  which  the 
National  Park  Senice.  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  is  initiating  next  week  to 
increase  the  environmental  awareness 
of  our  citizenrj'. 

I  refer  to  the  designation,  by  George  B. 
Hartzog.  Jr.,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Senice.  of  the  week  of  September 
17  through  the  23d  as  the  Environmental 
Education  Emphasis  Week— EEE  Week. 
It  is,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  particularly 
appropriate  that  next  week  be  recognized 
by  the  National  Park  Service  as  Environ- 
mental Education  Emphasis  Week. 

For  this  is  the  centenmal  year  of  the 
creation  of  otir  first  national  park.  Yel- 
lowstone, which  was  established  in  1862» 
and  which  initiated  a  broad-based  con- 
cern with  conservation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  America's  priceless  natural  re- 
sources. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Second 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks  ■will 
also  be  in  session  next  week  at  Yellow- 
stone and  Grand  Teton  National  Parks, 
and  will  bring  together  representatives 
of  more  than  100  nations  to  discuss  the 
common  goals  and  challenges  of  their  na- 
tional parks  and  reserves. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  manner 
of  drawing  to  the  pubUc's  attention  the 
centennial  of  our  first  national  park  than 
the  designation  of  the  week  or  Septem- 
ber 17  as  Environmental  Education  Em- 
phasis Week. 

During  this  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
gional offices  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice will  emphasize  the  three  major  en- 
vironmental education  programs  which 
the  Service  conducts  on  an  on-going 
basis: 

National  environmental  education  de- 
velopment— NEED — ^througrh  which  In- 
structional materials  are  prepared  for  use 
by  educators  who  wish  to  Incorporate  en- 
vironmental learning  Into  their  curricu- 
lums. 

National  environmental  study  areas — 
NESA — under  which  sites  are  provided, 
within  our  park  system,  for  use  by  schools 
as  "outdoor  classrooms." 

National  environmental  education 
landmarks — NEEL — which    are    recog- 
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nlzed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
superior  environmental  study  areas. 

Hopefully,  the  public  will  be  made 
more  aware  of  these  environmental  ed- 
ucation programs  through  such  activi- 
ties as  "show  me"  tours,  poster  and  essay 
contests,  environmental  awareness  talks, 
and  workshops  for  teachers  and  group 
leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee, which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act.  This  measure,  of 
which  I  was  sponsor  in  the  House,  au- 
thorized the  establishment,  within  the 
Office  of  Educaticai,  of  an  environmental 
education  office,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety 
of  educational  activities  including  the  de- 
velopment, the  training  of  school  teach- 
ers In  environmental  studies,  and  the 
planning  of  outdoor  ecological  study 
centers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  that  cham- 
pions of  clean  air,  aijd  land,  and  water, 
would  disagree  that  if  we  are  to  make 
even  minimal  progress  toward  solving  the 
ecological  crisis,  we  need  a  citizenry  edu- 
cated and  informed  about  the  whole 
spectrum  of  matters  we  call  environ- 
mental. We  are  going  to  require  as  well, 
changes  in  our  basic  attitudes  toward 
the  environment  and  man's  place  in  it. 

THE   ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION   ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  this  belief  that 
ran  through  13  days  of  hearings  which 
our  subcommittee  held  on  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act.  as  witness  after 
witness  declared  that  we  needed  basic 
changes  in  our  environmental  values,  and 
that  education  could  play  a  significant 
role  in  bringing  about  that  change. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Nixon,  which 
originally  opposed  passage  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Education  Act,  and  subse- 
quently opposed  appropriations  for  It,  has 
atill  shown  no  evidence  of  a  long-term 
commitment  to  adequate  financial  sup- 
port of  environmental  education. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  make 
this  comment  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  for  Congress  demonstrated  by  Its 
bipartisan  sponsorship  of  this  measiire, 
as  well  as  by  the  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port the  measure  received  on  the  House 
and  Senate  floors,  that  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  Congress  felt  envi- 
ronmental education  deserved  a  higher 
priority  in  our  list  of  national  needs. 

Indeed,  evidence  of  the  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support  which  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  enjoins  in  Congress 
is  the  vote  by  which  it  was  approved, 
228  to  28  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  Augxist  3,  1970;  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  68  to  0.  on  September  9.  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  liijht  of  the  inade- 
quate financial  support  which  this  ad- 
ministration has  seen  flit  to  give  to  the 
Envircaimental  Education  Act  of  1970, 
and  in  light  of  the  great  need  to  mform 
our  citizens  of  the  dangers  from  contin- 
ued environmental  deterioration,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  any  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment supplementing  the  environ- 
mental education  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

So  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  com- 
mend the  National  Park  Service  for  its 
effort  to  enlighten  the  public  on  ecologi- 


cal matters  by  designating  the  week  of 
Septemljer  17  Environmental  Education 
Emphasis  Week. 

We  can  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  efforts 
such  as  this  can  help  impress  upon  each 
of  us — to  use  the  words  of  Joseph  Sit- 
tler.  a  distinguished  theologian  from  the 
University  of  Chicago — that — 

When  man  so  uses  nature  as  to  deny  her 
Integrity,  deflles  her  cleanliness,  disrupt  her 
order,  or  Ignore  her  needs — the  reprisals  of 
Insulted  nature  often  take  a  slow  but  ter- 
ribly certain  form.  Nature's  protest  against 
defilement  Is  ecological  reprisal. 


through  September  18,  on  accoimt  of  of- 
flclal  business. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  from  noon  Monday, 
September  18,  1972,  until  noon  Wednes- 
day, September  20,  1972,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Sktjbitz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 18  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 


ROSE  MATZKIN.  PRESIDENT  OP 
HADAS8AH 

tMr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Rose  Matzkin.  of  Wa- 
terbiary.  Conn.,  has  recently  been  elected 
as  national  president  of  Hadassah,  the 
largest  women's  organization  in  the 
United  States.  Her  designation  is  an 
honor  for  our  city  and  we  are  indeed 
proud  of  this  recognition  which  has  come 
to  our  fellow  citizen.  At  the  same  time, 
anyone  who  knows  Rose  Matzkin  knows 
that  her  designation  is  not  an  empty 
honor,  but  has  been  made  because  of  her 
long,  devoted,  and  fruitful  service  to 
Hadassah  and  the  cause  which  It  serves. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  organiza- 
tion her  designation  is  not  simply  hon- 
orary because  its  members  are  well 
aware  of  the  magnificent  service  which 
Mrs.  Matzkin  has  rendered  for  many 
years. 

I  note  Mrs.  Matzkin's  official  elevation 
here  as  a  matter  of  national  interest  and 
as  a  fitting  tribute  I  Include  hereafter  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Water- 
bury  American  on  August  24, 1972: 

Mks.  Matzkin  Slxcted 
Waterbury  has  been  honored  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Rose  Matzkin  as  national  presi- 
dent of  Hadassah.  the  largest  women's  orga- 
nization In  America.  It  has  325,000  members. 
Mrs.  Matzkin  haa  be«n  prominent  In  Ha- 
dassah activities  on  the  national  and  Interna- 
tional levels  for  a  number  of  years.  She  has 
made  numerous  trips  to  Israel  in  connection 
with  the  organization  and  has  been  a  promi- 
nent speaker. 

She  haa  been  a  member  of  the  national 
group  for  more  than  35  years.  She  Is  a  ptkst 
national  vice-president  and  was  previously 
president  of  the  Waterbury  Ciiapter  and  of 
this  region.  She  Is  the  first  Connecticut 
woman  ever  to  lead  the  group. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  Matokln  Is  the  third  In 
a  series  In  which  women  from  this  area  have 
been  named  to  lead  major  national  and  Inter- 
national groups.  The  first  was  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Healey.  who  was  elected  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Quota  Club.  Then  Mrs.  Zabelle 
Kazanjlan  was  elected  and  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  Olrls  Clubs  of  America. 

These  women  have  set  an  example  of  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  the  public.  The  city  Is  hon- 
ored by  their  success. 

We  wish  Mrs.  Matzkin  a  most  successful 
term  as  president  of  a  distinguished  orga- 
nization. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  1  hour,  today,  immedi- 
ately following  the  special  order  by  Mr. 
Celler,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DU  Pont)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKevttt,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Peyser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ashbrook,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  St  Gerbiain,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abztjg.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aspin,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porcell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoGGS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CtTLVER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bradeuas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to ; 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald    R.    Ford),    for    September    14 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dow,  and  to  include  extraneoua 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $552.50. 

Mr.  Hall  to  follow  Mr.  Dtilski  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today,  with  re- 
gard to  F-15. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington,  immediately 
following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Daniel  of 
Virginia  on  the  Slkes  amendmrait  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  GuDE  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Slkes  amendment  on  H.R.  16593. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DU  Pont)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  four  Instances. 

Mr    Minshall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  I 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.   Findley. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Shoxh'  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 
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Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mayne. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia),  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ  in  three  instances. 
Mr  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  C^lay  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  DOWNING. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mrs.  StJLLIVAN. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  in  five  in- 
stances.   

SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  3337.  An  act  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  3917.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  completion  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  on  the  east  hall  of  square 
725  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize 
the  acquisition  of  certain  real  property  In 
square  724  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
Initiate  and  conduct  a  study  of  alterimte 
designs  for  a  vehicle  parking  garage  with 
limited  commercial  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed on  square  724  and  an  architectural 
design  competition  to  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  publicly  or  privately  owned 
property  contained  in  square  764  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  an  addition  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


there  are  high  concentrations  of  wOTklng 
mothers,  and  for  other  purpoees  related  to 
expanding  and  strengthening  the  child  nu- 
trition programs. 


other  purposes  (Rapt.  No.  92-1400) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Union. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  September  13,  1972: 
H.R.  7375.  An  act  to  amend  the  statutory 
celling   on   salaries   payable  to   U.S.   magis- 
trates; and 

H.R.   12638.   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt- 
Gary  L.   Rivers,   U.S.   Marine  Corps,  retired. 
On  September  14,  1972: 
H.R.   6503.   An   act   for  the   relief  of  Capt. 
Claire  E.  Brou: 

H.R.  9222.  An  act  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  law  relating  to  the  crimes  of  counter- 
feiting and  forgery; 

H.R.  10670.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
survivor  benefit  plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  14896.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended  to  assure  that 
adequate  funds  are  available  for  the  conduct 
of  summer  food  service  programs  for  chU- 
dren  from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  and  from  areas  in  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  working 
mothers,  and  for  other  purposes  related  to 
expanding  and  strengthening  the  child  nu- 
trition programs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p  jn.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  18, 
1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cs^t. 
Claire  E.  Brou,  and 

HJl.  14896  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  assure 
that  adequate  funds  are  available  for  the 
conduct  of  summer  food  service  programs 
for  children  from  areas  in  which  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist  and  from  areas  which 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2332.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  to  Improve  the  tujcuracy 
of  the  Air  Force  requirements  system  for  rep- 
arable parts;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2333.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  problems  In  identifying  and  remov. 
ing  from  the  market  products  which  violate 
the  law,  Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOOD-  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HJR.  16664.  A  bUl  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.   18664.  A  bUl  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,   and  Welfare,   and  related   agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
and  for  other  purpoees. 
By  Mr.  BEGICH : 
HJt.  16655.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeufl  Koecluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By    Mr.    BLATT^IK      lor    hlmsef.    Mr. 
Haksha.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
GaovER,  Mr.  Kluczvnski.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen. Mr.  Oray,  Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr. 
Ct-AKK.,  Mr.  Sntdeb.  Mr.  Edmondson. 
Mr.  ZiON.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.    McDonald    of    Michigan,    Mr. 
DoaN,     Mr.     Havimerschmidt.     Mr. 
Henderson.  Mr.  '•in.i.EE  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
ROBEBTS,   Mr.   MiZELL.   Mr.   KxE,   Mr. 
Terrt.  and  Mr.  Howard)  : 
H.R.   16656.  A  bill  to  authorize  apprc^jna- 
tlons  for   construction   of   certain   highways 
in   accordance   with   title   23   of   the   United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    BLATNIK     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thoni,    Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
CoLiiNs   of    Illinois,   Mr.    Roncalio. 
Mr.     Begich.     and     Mr.     James     V. 
Stanton i : 
HJt.  16657.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  Slates 
Code  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMA6: 
H.R.  16658.  A  bUl  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the  1972 
increase  in  such  benefits,  either  by  disregard- 
ing It  in  determining  their  need  for  assistance 
or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^  .,, 

By  Mr.  CABELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brothili.  of  Virginia)  ; 
HJi.  16669.  A  bill  to  provide  for  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority   of   the   mass  transit   bus 
systems  engaged  in  scheduled  regular  route 
operations  in  the  National  Capital  area,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CAMP: 
HJl.  16660.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     PRASKB    (for    himself.    Mr. 

BtTCBAMAN,    Mr.    CARNKT,   MTS.    CH»- 

HOLM,  Mr.  Koca,  Mr.  Lkjoktt,  Mr. 
McDabb.    Mr.     RAMTtfti.i.,     and    Mr. 

MOOBHXAD)  : 

HR  18881.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  8ocl*l  Se- 
curity Aet  to  make  oertidn  that  recipient* 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral-State public  BBSlHtanoe  and  medlc&Ul 
programs  (and  recipients  of  aeslstance 
luider  the  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion programs  or  any  other  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program)  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced 
becaiise  of  Increases  In  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By    Mr.    HATHAWAY 
HJEl.  leaea.  a  bUl  to  promote  development 
and     expansion     of      oMnmunlty     schoolB 
throughout  the  United  Statee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  BWucatlon  and  Labor. 

HR    16863    A  bill  to  create  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Environment  and  Technology 
Aaaeument:   to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  ^  „.     .   . 
By  Mr.  HBCHLER  of  Wert  Virginia: 
HSt    18664.  A  blU  to  further  the  piirposes 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  of  1M4  by  designating 
certain  lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  national 
wlldemesa    pre^rvatlon    system,     and    for 
other  pvirposes;    to  the    Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HKLSTOSKI: 
H.R.  16666.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Nation's  highway  system,  aUow  States 
and   localities   more    flexlbUlty   in   utilizing 
highway  funds,  and  for  other  purposes:   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
BvMr  HORTON: 
H.R.  16666    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  so- 
cial   security   benefit   Increases   provided   for 
by  Public  Law  92-336  be  disregarded  In  de- 
termining   eligibility    for    pension    or    com- 
pen.sfttlon  under  such  title:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  16667  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pa-ss 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who 
are  entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the 
1972  Increase  in  such  benefits,  either  by  dis- 
regarding it  in  determining  their  need  for 
assistance  or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  16868.  A  bill  to  authorize  pilot  field- 
research  programs  for  the  suopresslon  of 
agricultural  and  forest  pests  by  integrated 
con-rol  methods:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Bv  Mr.  MORGAN : 
HR.  16669.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for 
OH  Pollution  Damage  and  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil 
P(  llutlon  Damage:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  NTORPHY  of  New  York  (for 
"himself.  Mr  Hastinos.  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton.   Mr    Pepper.   Mr.   Nrjt.   Mr. 

.■\I.EXANL1ER.     Mr,     BOLAND.     Mr      GtlDE. 

Mr.    Mollohan.    Mr.    Rotbal,    Mr. 

Huncatb,    Mrs.    Heckler    of    Massa- 
chusetts.   Mr     Hooan.    Mr     Schet'ef. 
Mr      Gonzalez.     Mr      Corman      Mr 
Matstjnaca.   Mr    Pike.   Mr.   Yatron. 
Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vinla) 
H.R.  16670.   A   bin   to   provide   for  the   hu- 
mane care,  treatment.  hablUtatlon,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  mentally  retarded  In  residen- 
tial facilities  through   the  establishment  of 
strict  quality  operation   and  control   stand- 
ards and  the  support  of  the  Implementation 
of  such  standards  by  Federal  aseistance,  to 
establish  State  plans  which  require  a  survey 
of   need   for   assistance   to   residential   facili- 
ties to  enable  them  to  be  In  compliance  with 
such  standards,   seek   to   minimize  Inappro- 
priate admissions  to  residential  facilities  and 
develop  strategies  which   stimulate   the   de- 
velopm?nt  of  regloiial  and  community  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  which  In- 
clude the  Integration  of  such  residential  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self   Mr.    Hastings,    Mr.    Rees.    Mr. 
Clark.   Mr    Metcalfe,   Mr    Legcett. 
Mr   Sarbanes.  Mr   Rooney  of  P-nn- 
sylvanla.      Mr       Vanik.      and      Mr. 

BlESTCRI  : 

H.R.  16671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  humane 


care,  treatment,  hablUtatlon  and  protection 
of  the  mentallv  retarded   in  residential   fa- 
clltles   through   the   establishment   of  strict 
quality  operation  and  control  standards  and 
the  support  of  the  Implementation  of  such 
standards  bv  Federal  assistance,  to  establish 
State  plans  which  require  a  survey  of  need 
for  assistance  to  residential  facilities  to  en- 
able  them   to   be   In   compliance    with   such 
standards,    seek    to    minimize    inappropriate 
admissions  to  residential  facilities  and  de- 
velop strategies  which  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  and  community  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  Include  the 
integration  of  such  residential  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign i;ommerce. 
By  Mr.  (aUILLEN": 
HJl.  16672.  A  bUl  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the   1972 
Increase  In  such  benefits,  either  by  disregard- 
ing It  in  determining  their  need  for  assist- 
ance   or    otherwise;    to    the    Committee    on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL ; 
H.R.  16673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Interest  on 
certain  amounts  withheld  from  wages  and 
certain  estimated  payments  of  tax  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16674.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  a  study  of 
the  overwlthholdlng  from  wages  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  and  report,  with  legislative 
recommendations,  to  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sat- 
TERFUXD.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Preyeb  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Roy.   Mr.   Nelsen,   Mr.   Carter,   and 
Mr.  Hastings)  : 
HR.  16675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism   Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  to  extend  for  1  year  the  program  of 
grants  for  State  and  local  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs  for  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munltv  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  programs  of  assistance  for 
community  mental  health  centers,  alcohol- 
Ism  facilities,  drug-abuse  facilities,  and  fa- 
cltles  for  the  mental  health  of  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  | 

Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL:' 
HR.    16677.   A   bill   to   amend  the  Federal 
Insurance    Contributions    Act   to   provide    a 
method    for    assuring    that    social    security 
taxes    deducted    from    an    employee's    wage.s 
are  actually  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  such  employee's  account;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  16678.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  dis- 
regard certain  social  security  benefits  in  de- 
termining   the    need   for   certain   public   as- 
sistance;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  16679.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  disability  retirement 
benefits  to  employees  separated  from  the 
service  with  entitlement  to  deferred  annuity 
who  incur  disabilities  within  5  years  after 
separation  and  before  the  annuity  com- 
mencing date:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  16680.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  Indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  If  he  has 
20  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of  when 
such  quarters  were  earned  (and  regardless 
of  whether  he  is  fully  Insured) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  16681.  A  bill  to  provide  that  if  an 
emergency  unemployment  oomijensatlon  pro- 
gram has  been  In  effect  in  a  State,  such  pro- 
gram will  continue  In  any  region  within  that 
State  which  has  a  rate  of  unemployment 
above  6.5  percent  even  though  the  State  rat« 
has  dropped  below  that  level,  and  to  extend 
the  emergency  unemplojrment  compensation 
program  for  1  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 

"himself.   Mr.   Koch,   Mr.   Coughlin, 

Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mrs.  Aszuo, 

Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bak- 

rett,   Mr.    BiACCi.    Mr.    Biester,  Mr. 

Burton,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay, 

Mr.    Dantelson,    Mr.    Delanxy,    Mr. 

Dellums,   Mr.   Fish,  Mr.  Forstthi, 

Mr.  Phaser,  Mr.  FBELiNGHtrYSEN,  Mr. 

Qrxxn  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Halpbrn, 

Mr.  Hanna,  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 

H.R.  16682.  A  bill  to  improve  the  efficiency 

of  the  Nation's  highway  system,  allow  States 

aiid   localities   more   flexibility   in   utilizing 

highway   funds,   and   for  other  purposes;   to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Koch,   Mr.    Coughu.v, 
Mr.  OCDE,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mrs.    HicKs    of    Massachusetts,   Mr. 
Kyros,     Mr.     M.ailliard.     Mr.     Mc- 
Closkey,       Mr.       McKinney,      Mr. 
Mitchell.       Mr.       Moorhcad,      Mr. 
PODELL.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  S.\rbanes,  Mr 
Van      Deerlin.     Mr.      Waldie,     Mr. 
Whalley,   Mr.   CHARLES  H.   Wilson. 
and  Mr.  Y.atron  )  : 
H.R.  16683.  A  bill  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Nation's  highway  system,  allow  States 
and    localities    more    flexibility    In    utilizing 
highway  funds,   and   for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
HM.  16684.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  improved  educa- 
tional services  for  handicapped  chlldreu;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself  ar.d 
Mr.  Wyman)  : 
H.R.  16685.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  cer- 
tain lands  and  interests  therein  adjacent  to 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  addition  to  the  national  for- 
est sysitem,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  16686.  A  bUl  to  require  States  to  p&M 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the  1972 
Increase  In  such  benefits,  either  by  disregard- 
ing It  m  determining  their  need  for  assistance 
or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CUL'VER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Blatnik) : 
H.R.  16687.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Federal 
funding  of  land  and  easement  acqulsltloM 
and  the  construction  and  Improvement  of 
necessary  roads  and  scenic  viewing  facilities 
In  order  to  develop  a  national  scenic  and  rec- 
reational highway  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R.  16686.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  fund- 
ing for  accelerated  planning  purposes  with 
respect  to  the  creation  of  scenic  highways 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16689.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  an  Investigation 
and  study  with  respect  to  the  feaslbUlty  of 
establishing  a  national  system  of  a  scenic 
highways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bttrki  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Contx, 
Mr.  KYaos,  Mr.  Drdjan,  Mr.  Schnh- 
BiLi,    Mr.    Brasco,    Mr.    Rruss,    Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Goodlino.  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Boland,  Mrs.  Hicks 
of   Massachusetts,   Mrs.   Abzxto,    Mr. 
ROE,   Mr.   St   Germain,  Mr.   Cotter, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  MtiaPHY  of  New 
York,   and   Mr.   Macdonald   of   Mas- 
sachusetts) : 
HJl   16690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  to  provide  assistance  to  firms 
and  workers  which  suffer  serious  economic 
inlury  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  export 
conuols  on  agricultural  commodities  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

eans.^^  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  DoNOHtrE,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Cleveland,    Mr.    Wyman,    and    Mr. 

TiERNAN)  : 

H.R.  16691.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  to  provide  assistance  to  firms 
and  workers  which  suffer  serious  economic 
injury  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  ex- 
port controls  on  agricultural  commodities  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

HB..  16692.  A  bill  to  prevent  construction 
of  a  dam  on  New  River:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HR    16693.  A  blU  to  require  Statee  to  dis- 
regard certain  social  security  benefits  In  de- 
termining the  need  for  certain  public  assist- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Alexanske)  : 
H.R.  16694.  A  bill  to  amend  section  231  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1972  to  permit 
the  extension  of  trade  agreement  concessions 
on  a  selective  and  a  reciprocal  basis  to  prod- 
ucts of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv    Mr.    RABICK     (for    himself.    Mr. 
HtBERT.  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr. 
Waogonnie,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  Mr.  CArraiY )  : 
H.R.   16695.  A  bill  to  amend  section  98  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  place 
Tangipahoa  Parish  In  the  middle  district  of 
Louisiana:  to  the  (3oirunlttee  on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself.  Mr.  Danhl- 
soN.  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 
H.R.  16696.  A  bill  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy 
by  requiring  the  use  of  metal -detect  Ion  de- 
vices to  Inspect  all  passengers  and  baggage 
boarding  commercial  aircraft  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REID ; 
H  R.   16697.   A  bill  to  reduce  street  crime 
in    the   United   States    by    substantially    In- 
creasing police  manpjower  and  by  providing 
emergency  narcotics  treatment  in  areas  des- 
ignated    as     high     narcotics-related     crime 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL; 
H.R.  16698.  A  bill  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy 
by  requiring  the  use  of  metal-detection  de- 
vices to  Inspect  all  passengers  and  baggage 
boarding  commercial  aircraft  In  the  United 
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States:  to  the  CMnmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  16699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  th« 
waiver  of  certain  grounds  for  exclusion  and 
deportation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  16700.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  loan 
guarantee  assistance  for  certain  common  car- 
riers;   to  the   Committee  on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.J.  Res.   1300.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  special  deficiency  payment  to  certain 
wheat  farmers;    to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  Oon.  Res.  705.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  a  booklet  en- 
titled "The  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    EILBERG    ifor   himself.   Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Carney,  and  Mr.  Dono- 
HUX)  : 
H.  Con.  Res  706.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should   be   condemned  for   its 
policy    of   demanding    ransom    for   educated 
Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mrs.  MINK  presented  a  bill  iHJl.  16701) 
for  the  relief  of  Zacarlas  Gonzales  Tagamo- 
lUa,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  NEW  "DEFENSE"  POSTURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  absurd- 
ity of  our  "defense"  posture  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  our  Government  con- 
tinues to  send  American  fighting  men  to 
Germany,  presumably  to  contain  com- 
munism, yet  in  actuality,  our  soldiers  go 
to  school  to  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
each  other. 

At  the  same  time,  this  country  allows 
two  Soviet  reconnaissance  planes  to  fly 
within  50  or  60  miles  of  the  U.S.  main- 
land and  Soviet  vessels  to  call  in  our  east 
coast  ports. 

It  would  appear  more  reasonable.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  us  to  bring  our  men  home 
from  Germany  and  let  them  learn  to  get 
along  with  each  other  in  their  natural 
environment.  Furthermore,  they  might 
be  of  some  use  containing  communism 
here  in  America. 

The  Soviets  maintain  a  "peace  and 
progress"  embassy  here  in  Washington 
and  both  varieties  of  Communists- 
Soviet  and  Red  Chinese — are  within  150 
miles  of  the  U.S.  border. 

In  Haiphong,  North  Vietnam,  we 
mined  the  harbor  to  keep  the  Russian 
weapons  of  war  out,  while  at  Norfolk, 
Va..  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  we  welcome 
Soviet  vessels  to  load  U.S.  grain  to  feed 
the  Russian  people  who  make  those 
weapons. 


What  role  are  the  U.S.  military  men 
playing  in  Germany,  anyway  .- 

I  include  related  news  articles; 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  12.  1972] 
Army  Opens  School  in  Race  Relations 

OBERAMMERGAr,  WEST  GERMANY.  Sept.   11. 

The  United  States  Army  In  Europe  today 
opened  the  first  class  of  a  race  relations 
school  here  designed  to  correct  "an  unhealthy 
situation"  between  black  and  white  U.S. 
servicemen. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  I.  Hayward  told  an  open- 
ing ceremony:  "Equal  opportunity  for  all  In 
USAREUR  (VS.  Army  in  Europe)  does  not 
exist  at  this  time.   .  .  ." 

[From    the    Evening   Star    and    Dally    News, 

Sept.  13.  1972) 

Two  Soviet  Planes  Spend  12  Horras  Ott 

U.S.  Coast 
The  Pentagon  said  two  Soviet  TU96  Bear 
reconnaissance  planes  spent  about  12  hours 
Monday  flying  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
the  United  States,  approaching  as  close  as  50 
or  60  miles  to  the  mainland. 

The  Pentagon  said  two  U.S.  planes  from 
the  aircraft  carrier  Porrestal  were  sent  up  to 
track  the  Soviet  aircraft,  which  were  also 
monitored  by  radar  both  from  land  and  from 
the  carrier.  The  Soviet  planes  later  returned 
to  Havana. 

While  TU95S  have  made  nine  visits  to  Cuba 
In  the  past  few  years,  this  was  the  first  time 
any  of  them  had  flown  missions  along  the 
U.S.  coast  using  Havana   as  a  return   base. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  12.  1972) 
Eastern  Bloc  Ships  Under  Harbor  Ban 
Norfolk.  Va..  Sept.  11.— Eactern  bloc  ves- 
sels   are    being    barred    from    the    Hampton 
Roads  harbor  because  the  harbor  "poses  a 
serious  security  problem,"  says  'White  House 
aide  Peter  M.  Flanlgan. 


Flanlgan,  In  a  recent  letter  to  VS.  Sen. 
WlUlam  B.  Spong  Jr.  iD-Va.),  said  "the 
Navy  is  currently  conducting  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  the  area  to  learn  the  true  nature  and 
extent  of  our  vulnerabUlty  to  shlpborne  in- 
telligence collection." 

Spong  had  asked  why  Polish  vessels  had 
been  beirred  from  Hampton  Roads. 

The  ban  was  imposed  July  12.  About  two 
weeks  later,  the  Navy  said  an  electronic  emis- 
sions survey  of  the  harbor  had  been  com- 
pleted and"  that  the  ban  would  be  lifted 
■  shortly." 

The  survey  was  apparently  triggered  by 
an  Influx  of  Polish  and  Russian  trawlers  into 
the  harbor.  About  30  entered  between  Jan- 
uary and  July  and  the  Navy  suspected  that 
at  least  several  of  them  were  equipped  for 
electronic  sur\'elllance. 

Flanlgan,  assistant  to  the  president  for 
International  economic  policy,  wrote  Spong 
that  "Hampton  Roads  commercial  maritime 
interests  will  be  a  most  Important  consid- 
eration In  ovu-  decision"  regarding  the  har- 
bor. 

There  are  two  large  grain  companies  In 
Hampton  Roads,  each  with  Its  own  pier  and 
elevators,  that  had  expected  to  participate 
in  a  »750  mlUlon  deal  to  send  grain  to  Rvis- 

sla. 

Their  participation  seemed  ended  with  the 
ban  on  Eastern -bloc  vessels,  but  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads  Maritime  Association  reported 
Friday  that  two  Norwegian  ships  had  loaded 
grain  for  RussU  In  the  harbor  last  week. 

Flanlgan  wrote  Spong  that  "with  regard 
to  the  formula  for  the  carriage  of  grain  by 
national  flag  ships,  the  shipping  agreement 
currently  being  negotiated  with  the  UflBJt. 
would  cover  aU  maritime  trade  between  the 
two  countries. 

•In  all  o\ir  discussions  with  the  Soviets 
It  has  been  recognized  that  there  would  be  a 
balancing  of  American  and  Soviet  ship*,  l*^ 
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whatever  is  carried  In  Soviet-flag  ships,  a 
like  amount  will  be  carried  In  American-flag 
ships." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Po6t,  Tuae.,  Sept.  13. 
1972] 
SoviXT  Ship 
Baltimobk. — There    were    tearful    girls    at 
dockslde.    bidding    farewell    as    the    square- 
rigged  sailing  ship  headed  out  to  sea. 

In  a  scene  from  the  past,  clusters  of  teen- 
age girls  gathered  at  Pier  2  Sunday  to  see  the 
Soviet  training  ship  Tovartshch  set  sail  from 
Baltimore  after  a  nine-day  visit. 

"Some  of  them  stand  for  hours  at  a 
stretch."  said  a  Maryland  Naval  MUltla  cadet 
on  guard  duty  at  the  ship. 

"See  that  one  over  there  In  the  red?  She's 
been  over  there  for  four  hours  at  least.  It's 
amazing." 

The  160  Soviet  cadets,  for  their  part,  waved 
across  police  lines  smd  got  in  a  flnal  bit  of 
glrl-watchlng  before  ending  their  ceremonial 
visit  to  Baltimore. 

Their  schedule  since  arriving  last  week  had 
been  ftlled  with  touring  and  ceremonies 
marking  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  tJ.S. 
Frigate  Constellation,  a  floating  museum  an- 
chored next  to  the  Soviet  ship. 


ETHNIC  VOTE  PATTERNS  IN 
PRESrOENTIAL  ELECTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or    ILLINOIS 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  commentary  in 
the  press  over  the  voting  pattern  that 
seems  to  be  developing  in  the  presidential 
campaign.  Of  special  interest  to  many  re- 
porters In  all  forms  of  the  media  is  the 
ethnic  vote  which  has  suddenly  been  re- 
discovered. 

A  commentary  by  the  distinguished  in- 
ternational correspondent  for  the  Copley 
Press.  Dumitru  Danielopol,  in  the  Aurora, 
m..  Beacon-News  of  August  31,  expresses 
a  point  of  view  well  worth  analyzing. 

The  article  follows: 
Ethnics  Sat  It  Is  Hapfbning  in  the 
United  States 

( By  Dumitru  Danielopol ) 
Washington. — When  the  Republicans 
gathered  In  Miami  Beach  In  1968  to  nominate 
Richard  Nixon,  House  GOP  Leader  Gerald 
Ford  said  their  mission  was  to  save  the 
Republican  party. 

As  they  were  gathered  there  again  In  1972 
to  re-nomlnate  the  President,  Ford  said  their 
task  was  "to  save  our  country." 
Convention  rhetoric? 

Not  at  all.  K  anything.  Ford  understated 
the  problem. 

If  Sen.  McOovem  should  win  In  November 
the  future  of  the  whole  free  world  would  be 
In  Jeopardy — not  because  he  Is  an  evil  man, 
but  because  his  pulpit  view  of  the  affairs  of 
nations  simply  does  not  Jibe  with  reality. 

This  Is  not  an  ordinary  election.  The  Demo- 
crat party,  as  the  Republican  platform  puts 
it,  "has  been  seized  by  a  radical  clique  which 
scorns  our  nation's  past  and  would  blight  her 
future." 

Many  of  them  make  no  bones  about  It — 
they  want  to  destroy  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  bring  about  drastic  ahare-the-wealth 
socialism. 

Many  of  the  ethnic  leaders  of  Burop)«an 
descent  who  I  met  at  the  Republican  con- 
vention are  extremely  worried.  They  do  not 
take  a  complacent  "It  can't  happen  here" 
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attitude.   On   the   contrary,   they   say   It    Is 
happening  right  now. 

Some  ethnics  compare  the  Democratic 
party  take-over  by  a  ruthless,  detemUned, 
revolutionary  minority  to  the  take  over  of 
Russia  by  Lenin  with  his  Bolsheviks  in  1917. 
Lenin  surrounded  the  Duma,  (the  House  of 
Parliament)  with  the  revolutionary  troops, 
arrested  the  opposition  and  voted  himself 
Into  power.  Alexander  Kerensky,  the  premier 
president,  a  well-meaning  moderate  social- 
ist, fled  Into  exile. 

The  ethnics  also  remember  when  a  ruthless 
minority  led  by  Adolph  Hitler  took  over  Ger- 
many In  1933. 

A  McGovem  victory,  my  ethnic  friends 
say.  would  be  a  triumph  tor  radicalism.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  It  would  be  a  signal 
for  revolutionary  forces,  "national  libera- 
tion movements"  to  overthrow  legitimate  re- 
gimes. 

The  misgivings  of  ethnic  Americans  also 
are  shared  by  Nobel  Prize  winner  Alexander 
Solzhenltzln.  In  a  document  recently  re- 
leased, the  maverick  writer  said: 

"As  seen  from  the  outside,  the  amplitude 
of  the  convulsions  of  Western  society  Is  ap- 
proaching a  point  the  system  becomes  un- 
stable and  must  fall." 

McGovern's  positions  on  many  Issues  are 
suspect.  His  military  budRet  slashes,  his 
promises  to  withdraw  support  from  the  Sai- 
gon and  Greek  governments,  his  promise  to 
"normalize"  relations  with  the  Illegitimate 
Castro  regime  are  nothing  but  Invitations  to 
aggression,  and  continued  subversion. 

Even  If  he  tries  to  amend  his  stands  It 
Is  doubtful  that  his  supporters  would  let 
him. 

McGovern  Is  not  their  "Jlnal  answer,"  only 
a  stepping  stone  towards  a  United  States 
that  would  be  a  far  cry  fsom  the  nation  we 
have  known. 

McOovem  could  become  the  American 
Alexander  Kerensky. 

What  Is  most  disturbing  to  many  an  eth- 
nic leader  Is  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
Including  many  In  the  news  media  are  tak- 
ing the  1972  elections  for  granted  and  are 
now  discussing  who  Is  going  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent In  1976.  It  la  true  that  President  Nixon 
has  a  considerable  lead  over  McGovem  at 
this  time,  but  they  fear  complacency  and 
apathy. 

"If  we  don't  win  in  1972,"  said  one,  "for- 
get about  1976."  | 
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BANKING  COMMITTEE  APPROVES 
A  DIRECT  HOUSING  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  AVERAGE  INCOME 
FAMILIES 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 


or    MlSSOtJBl 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  the  Members  know  from  the  article 
this  morning  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
consumer  took  a  beating  yesterday  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  proposals  to  reform  settlement 
practices  in  the  closing  of  residential  real 
estate  transactions.  "The  vote  was  26  to 
10.  and  it  was  one  of  the  worst  defeats 
I  have  suffered  on  a  consumer  issue  in 
all  of  the  years  I  have  served  on  that 
committee. 

Today,  however,  the  committee  re- 
deemed Itself  somewhat  by  agreeing  14 
to  13 — with  13  Democrats  and  one  Re- 
publican voting  in  favor — to  an  amend- 
ment of  mine  adding   to  the  omnibus 


housing  bill  a  program  for  direct  home 
loans  for  average  income  families  unable 
to  obtain  mortgages  in  the  regular  mar- 
ket "at  reasonable  rates  of  interest." 

I  have  been  advocating  such  a  program 
since  the  tight  money  situation  of  19e&- 
70.  when  millions  of  average-income 
families  were  priced  out  of  the  housing 
market  by  soaring  interest  rates.  They 
just  could  not  afford  the  monthly  cost 
of  an  8' 2 -percent  or  9-percent  mortgage. 
Under  the  provision  agreed  to  this 
morning,  such  families — if  they  are  credit 
worthy  and  earning  no  more  than  $13,- 
000  a  year — could  go  directly  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  borrow  mortgage 
money  at  no  more  than  6"2 -percent  an- 
nual interest.  The  rate  could,  of  course, 
be  less,  depending  upon  market  condi- 
tions. Maximum  loans  would  vary  geo- 
graphically from  about  $22,000  to  $28,- 
000,  depending  upon  average  building 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  herewith  as  part 
of  my  remarks  a  press  release  I  issued 
today  explaining  the  new  section  of  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  which  contains  the 
proposed  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation  Act. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  issue  because  it  will 
certainly  be  one  of  the  major  controver- 
sies in  the  House  when  we  take  up  the 
housing  bill.  This  is  a  provision  to  aid 
the  solid,  substantial  citizens  in  this 
country  who  make  up  the  foundation  of 
our  economy,  who  do  the  hard  work  of 
the  country  and  pay  their  own  way  and 
are  not  subsidized  by  anyone,  but  who  are 
left  out  in  the  cold  when  interest  rates 
go  up  and  they  cannot  afford  the  mort- 
gage on  a  decent  home. 

REMEMBER    THE    HOLC    OP    THE    THIRTIES 

Just  remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
now  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  subsidizing  home  ownership 
for  the  poor.  The  new  HOMLC  is  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  opportunity  for  good 
housing  for  working  families  which  do 
not  need  a  subsidy  and  carmot  qualify 
for  a  subsidy,  but  who  cannot  afford  8!-2- 
and  9-percent  mortgages  during  tight 
money  situations. 

During  the  Depression  of  the  1930's, 
Congress  created  the  HOLC— the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation — to  save  the 
homes  of  moderate  income  families  from 
foreclosure.  It  saved  millions  of  homes 
for  their  owners,  and  ended  up  making  a 
profit  for  the  Government  when  the 
loans  were  repaid  with  interest,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  were  repaid.  The  HOMLC  can 
enable  the  moderate  income  family  to 
obtain  a  home,  and  this  agency,  like  the 
old  HOLC,  would  make  a  profit  for  the 
Government,  too. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    press    release   re- 
ferred to  is  as  follows: 
banking     commrrtee     approves     sullivaw 
Direct  Loan  Housing  Proposal 
The    House    Committee    on    Banking   and 
Currency  today  approved,   14  to   13,  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  pilot  program  of  direct 
loans     from    the    Federal    government    to 
"credit-worthy"    moderate    income    families 
which   cannot   obtain   loans   In   the  regular 
mortgage    market    "at    reasonable    rates    of 
interest." 

Offered  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan. Democrat,  of  St.  Ijouls.  Missouri,  the 
proposed  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Cor- 
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ooratlon  Act  was  added  to  the  omnibus  hou^ 
STblU  J^ow  in  the  final  stages  of  coinmlttee 
oonslderatlon  f  oUowtng  many  weeks  of  naark- 

%^'^mum  interest  rate  on  the  direst 
loaM  authorized  in  the  bUl  would  be  6% %. 
but  could  be  less.  Loans  could  be  extended 
to  famiues  with  Incomes  up  to  $13,000  a  year, 
to  Durchase  homes  costing,  in  some  areas 
S  ?^country,  up  to  about  $28,000.  "^ 
^-xlmum  mortgage  amounts  would  vary 
ScgnTphlcally  under  the  same  lonnula  ap- 
S!^  by  the  Committee  for  subsidized 
mortgages  for  low-Income  families  under  the 
action  235  home  ownership  program,  from 
about  $22,000  to  $28,000. 

However,  Mrs.  SuUlvan  stressed  that  there 
would  be  no  subsidy  involved  for  the  average 
r^ome  famUy  qualifying  for  a  direct  loi^. 
since  the  rate  would  reflect  the  government  s 
own  costs  of  borrowing  money. 

The  St  Louis  Congresswoman  has  been  ad- 
vocating a  direct  loan  program  for  moderate 
^me  famllle»-"the  maUman.  the  police- 
man, the  teacher,  the  bus  driver,  average  In- 
come families  which  are  priced  out  of  the 
mortgage  market  when  money  Is  tight  and 
rites  Ko  up"— ever  since  the.tlght  money  sit- 
uation of  19e»-70.  AS  orlglnaUy  Introduoed. 
aw  bin  would  have  established  a  $10  bUUon 
revolving  fund  buUt  by  five  annual  aproprla- 
^ns  of  $a  billion  a  year.  Alter  losing  on  this 
nroposal  In  the  Housing  Subcommittee  ewr- 
U«  tbls  year,  she  scaled  the  Initial  cost  down 
today  to  a  pUot  operation  of  $10  million  to 
get  the  program  started. 

An  independent  board  consisting  of  the 
THA  commissioner  and  eight  public  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
Armed  by  the  Senate  would  set  policies  for 
the  new  direct  lending  program.  Actual  loan 
operations  under  the  program  would  be  han- 
dled by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Under    a    revised    provision    suggested    by 
Chairman   Wright   Patman   of   the   Banking 
Committee  to  Mrs.  Sullivan's  proposal,  the 
Government  could  also  use  this  program  to 
make  direct  loans  to  families  qualifying  for 
Section  236  subsidized  loans,  thus  reducing 
the  cost  of  the  subsidized  loans  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Under  present  law.  the  family  purchas- 
ing a  subsidized  home  pays  as  little  as  I'l; 
Interest  on  the  mortgage  and  FHA  pays  the 
rest    In   1969.   when   rates   on   PHA-lnsured 
mortgages   reached   BVj^,   the   Government 
was  paying  7 ',4  %  Interest  on  these  Insured 
loans  for  low-income  home  buyers. 

■BventuaUy,  under  this  new  program,  we 
could  phase  out  the  subsldliaid  Insured  loans 
and  replace  them  with  direct  loans  at  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  Government,"  Mrs. 
Sullivan  explained. 

"But  prlmarUy,  this  Is  a  program  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  famUy  which  gets  no 
subsidies,  which  pays  taxes  and  pays  Its  own 
way,  but  which  Is  unable  to  afford  a  home 
when  Interest  rates  soar,  as  they  did  in  1909 
and  1970,"  Mrs.  Sullivan  said.  "We  have  for 
many  years  had  a  direct  mortgage  loan  pro- 
gram in  operation  for  farm  and  rural  fana- 
llles,  and  it  has  worked  successfully.  TWs 
would  bring  the  same  benefits  to  city  folks 
when  they  can't  get  mortgages  in  the  private 
market  at  reasonable  rates." 

The  Congresswoman  said  she  would  do  her 
best  to  hold  the  new  direct  loan  program  in 
the  blU  when  It  goes  through  the  House  and 
through  Conference  with  the  Senate. 

•Now  Is  the  time  for  aU  good  consiuners 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  themselves  by  letting 
their  congressmen  and  Senators  know  they 
support  such  a  non-subsidy  housing  assist- 
ance program  for  the  average  income  family, 
Mrs.  Sullivan  declared. 

In  the  showdovra  vote  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  this  morning,  one  Re- 
publican. Congresswoman  Margaret  M.  Heck- 
ler (R.-Mass.)  Joined  13  Democrats  in  provid- 
ing  the  winning  margin  of  one  vote.  Three 
Democrats  Joined  10  Republicans  in  voting 
against  the  Sullivan  direct  loan  program. 
CXVm 1941 — Part  23 


REGULATINQ  TELEVISION  PRIME 
TIME  RERUNS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORBSAN 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1972 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  of 
this  year  I  was  joined  by  several  of  my 
California  State  colleagues  in  urging  the 
Federal  Communications  Commisslan  to 
adopt  a  proposed  regulation  of  television 
prime  time  reruns.  The  glut  of  reruns  In 
recent  years  has  often  amoimted  to  more 
than  half  of  the  network  shows  during 
prime  time.  Repetitious  programing  does 
not  serve  the  growth  of  superior  viewing 
content  for  the  63  million  Americans  who 
rely  on  television  as  a  major  scnace  of 
their  entertainment. 

Following  is  sm  article  by  Art  Arthur, 
executive  coordinator  of  STOP— Save 
Television  Original  Programing— of 
the  Film  and  Television  Coordinating 
Committee  which  Is  composed  of  enter- 
taiimient  industry  guilds  and  unions. 
Also  included  in  these  remarks  Is  a  press 
release  by  STOP  concerning  their  recent 
survey  of  television  reruns  across  the 
country: 

[Prom  Screen  Actor.  July  1972) 
YTrrr  Million  Kkaoons  Cannot  B«  Wrong 
(By  Art  Arthur) 
There-s  nothing  happier  In  campaigning 
than  when  a  private  interest  and  the  public 
interest  coincide.  That's  the  utUmate  In  any 
drive  by  any  private  interest  for  public  sup- 

^And  that's  the  situation  we  are  flndmg  in 
circulating  the  petitions  to  amass  signaturw 
calling  on  the  PCC  to  act  against  excessive 
reruns.  The  film  and  television  unemployed 
sklUs  and  talents  have  a  vital  personal  stake 
In  stimulating  much  more  original  program- 
ming by  a  cutback  in  rerun  prime  time  poUu- 
tion^But  the  Great  American  Public  has  lU 
own  very  good  separate  reasons  for  wantmg 
action  against  reruns— reasons  such  as  bore- 
dom, tedium,  disgust,  frustration  and  anger 
at  what,  for  so  many,  is  their  major  form  of 
entertainment.  -^ 

Members  who  started  out  with  the  first 
petitions    at    shopping    centers   "^^    super- 
^kets    reported    that    P^P^'    Pf*^"^"^ 
snatched    the    papers    out    of    their    liands 
in     their     eagerness     to     sign.     They     were 
uncovering   an   enormous   and   unsuspected 
public   fury   and   resentment   o' Jhemun 
Klut— f ar  beyond  what  anyone  had  reallzea. 
indTt's  the  Great  American  Public  thatwU 
flnaUy  put  an  end  to  the  rerun  rabies  What 
we^  learned  U  that  they  don't  need  «uiy 
convlncing-they  Just  want  to  know  where 
to  register  how  they  already  feel.  The  lat- 
ter l7the  service  we  are  aU  very  ready,  wiU- 
ing  and  able  to  provide.  ^  ..  .,^ 

This  sense  of  strong  public  support  is  also 
recognized  by  the  many  formidable  allies 
^are  giving  the  "S.T.O.P."  campa^n  their 
important  backing— the  Los  Angeles  City 
CouncU.  which  passed  a  hard-hitting  resolu- 
tion without  a  dissenting  vote;  similar  ac- 
tion in  the  State  Senate  through  Senate  Ma- 
lorlty  Leader  George  Moscone;  the  KxecuUve 
CouncU,  California  Labor  Pederation.  APIx- 
CIO  as  weU  as  the  Los  Angeles  County  Ped- 
eration of  Labor— a  swelling  roster. 

There's  a  final  Irony  In  all  thls^we  are 
doing  the  networks  a  favor  for  which  they 
aren't  likely  ever  to  thank  us  but  from  whldi 
they  will  benefit  far  more  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  TIB.  The  public  response  makes  it  dejj 
that  the  public  has  Just  about  had  It  with 
overdone  reruns— and  that  this  network 
shortcut  to  super-profits  Is  alao  a  shortcut 
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to  viewer  oblivion— in  turn,  a  shortcut  to 
network  suicide.  ,_     ^,        ^   „ 

Network  aocountanU  can't  be  blamed  ii 
the  doUar  signs  perpetually  before  their  eyes 
produce  a  kind  of  Midas  myopia.  But  must 
the  rest  of  us  go  over  the  cliff  with  them— 
becaiise  aU  that  golden  glitter  makes  it  Im- 
possible for  them  to  see  ten  feet  past  their 
noses?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  heU,  no. 

In  our  own  interest  and  In  the  public 
Interest,  we'll  do  our  best  to  save  the  net- 
works from  themselves.  There  may  stiU  be 
time  .  .  , 

New  Pigtjrks  Disclose  Appalling  Nation- 
wide Jumps  in  Resttn  Ratios  bt  Networks 
Satb  PTCC — SuRvrr  Bxvkals  Pum  Tua 
rdltjn  Increases  Par  Hiohir  Than  Pn»r 
Sttspected  in  STOP  PMHT 
In  some  parts  of  the  nation,  reruns  oocnpy 
as  high  as  seventy-five  percent  of  network 
prime  time  viewing  hours. 

In  no  area  of  the  country,  inclomng 
major  cities  such  as  New  York  and  Loe  An- 
geles.  is  the  average  of  reruns  in  network 
prtme  time  less  than  fifty  percent  of  network 
total  prime  time  programing. 

And  the  general  nationwide  average  of  net- 
work prime  time  renins  Is  much  cloeer  to 
sixty  percent  than  to  fifty  percent. 

These  are  among  the  findings  dlacloaea 
today  following  a  nationwide  statistical  study 
of  the  hours  devoted  to  reruns  in  network 
prime  time,  carried  out  under  the  auspice*  of 
the  Pllm  and  Television  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  entertainment  Industry 
gxiilds  and  unions  which  have  banded  to- 
gether to  wage  the  "S.T.OJ'."  campaign  aimed 
at  curbing  excessive  network  prime  time  re- 
runs. ("S.T.OP."  is  an  acronym  for  "Save 
Television  Original  Programming.") 

The  statistics  revealing  network  prime 
time  hours  to  be  "virtuaUy  overrun  with  re- 
runs." also  brought  forth  a  new  phraee  to 
describe  the  network  retrogression  from  orig- 
inal programing  into  ever-increasing  repeat 
showings.  Previously  dewalbed  by  a  Cali- 
fornia legislator  as  "Titans  of  Entertalnm^t 
who  had  allowed  themsrtveB  to  become  Ti- 
tans of  Tedium — mere  merchants  of  monot- 
ony "  the  network  rerun  poUcy  nxakers  were 
labelled  by  an  PTCC  spokesman  today  aa 
"barren  Barons  of  Boredom." 

The  blue-covered  PTCC  study.  compUed 
into  sixty-seven  pages  for  presentation  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commlaslon,  wm 
undertaken  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  cov- 
ered seven  separate  sections  of  the  country- 
grouped  into  Southwest  Area.  Midwest  Area. 
Northwest  Area.  Southeast  area.  Northeast 
Area  Southern  Area  and  Central  Area. 

"These  flguree  convince  us  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission  shotUd  place  a  twenty-five  per- 
cent celling  on  aU  reruns  In  prime  time  hours 
on  the  networks.  The  abuse  Is  far  more  fla- 
grant than  anyone  has  suspected  and  consti- 
tutes a  dreadful  breakdown  In  network  pro- 
gram responslbUlty  to  the  American  people. 
Preah  new  programming  clearly  is  In  an  ever- 
Increasing  decline.  It's  a  shocking  dereliction 
of  their  PCC-llcensed  obligation  to  serve  'the 
DUbllc  mterest,  convenience  and  necessity, 
declared  Keith  R.  Williams,  co-chairman  of 
the    "ST.OP."   campaign   and    President    of 
Musicians  vuaion  Local  47.  American  Pedera- 
tion  of  Musicians.  "There  Is  more  Justifica- 
tion than  ever  for  the  description  of  this 
network  Ulneee  as  "rerun  rabdee.'  " 

The  new  figures  are  expected  to  put  re- 
doubled vigor  behind  the  drive  in  support 
of  a  petition  filed  with  the  PCC  by  f  Um  edi- 
tor Bernard  Balmuth  urging  a  28  per  cent 
network  prime  time  rerun  Umitation,  and 
strongly  backed  by  member -organizations  of 
the  Pllm  and  Television  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee—including Writers  GuUd  of  America, 
west.  Composers  and  Lyricists  GuUd,  Musi- 
cians union.  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  XSf 
HoUywood  AFL  Pllm  CouncU.  Already  on 
record   in  support  of  the  petition  are  tlie 
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Camornl*  State  Senate,  the  I/m  Angeles 
City  Council  and  other  major  public  bodies — 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  thovisands  of  private 
citizens  who  have  placed  their  signatures  on 
support  petitions  being  clrcuUted  all  over 
the  country 

In  one  sample  week,  deliberately  chosen 
because  It  was  typical  rather  than  exception- 
al, the  FTCC  ngures  showed  such  contrasts 
as  only  74  regular  programs  vs  337  regular 
program  reruns  on  a  single  network  In  the 
northeast  region  of  the  country — for  a  ratio 
exceeding  80  per  cent.  Another  network.  In 
the  same  week  in  the  southwest  region  of 
the  country,  showed  only  63  regular  programs 
m  Its  prime  time  periods  In  contrast  to  238 
reruns.  A  third  network  offered  297  reruns 
m  prime  time  In  the  same  week  while  pre- 
senting 110  regular  programs. 

By  regions,  the  FTCC  survey  revealed  that 
the  highest  number  of  network  prime  time 
reruns  occur  in  the  northeast  area,  which 
Included  cities  like  Washington.  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  much  of  New  England,  New  York 
State,  New  Jersey.  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Closest  rivals  In  rerun  abuse  within  network 
station  prime  time  were  the  Southern  region, 
taking  m  much  of  Texas.  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana — and  the  Southeast 
area,  including  Florida,  the  CaroUnas,  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia.  Least  afflicted  by  exces- 
.slve  reruns  was  the  Central  area.  Including 
Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

"But  the  difference  In  rerun  abuse  between 
one  section  of  the  country  and  another 
Is  hardly  enough  to  alter  the  fact  that  all 
of  It  i.s  a  disgrace,"  declared  Williams. 

The  FTCC  spokesman  expressed  doubt  that 
even  the  networks  themselves  realized  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  had  receded  from  original 
programs  to  repetitious  rerunning. 

"Our  study  reveals  that  it's  an  insidious 
creeping  process  which  evolved  so  gradually 
that  awareness  of  what  has  been  happening 
and  of  how  bad  It  really  Is  still  comes  as  a 
atartUng  realization,  '  said  Williams.  "It 
atartled  us.  U  will  certainly  startle  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission — and  my 
guess  Is  that  it  will  startle  the  networks,  too, 
when  they  fully  realize  how  much  they  have 
slipped  backwards.  These  figures  leave  no 
doubt  that  It's  high  time  they  took  a  hard 
look  at  where  they've  been — but  especially 
at  where  they  are  going! 

"Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  all  this 
13  In  what  it  reveals  of  how  far  the  net- 
works have  retrogressed  from  the  standards 
of  fresh  new  entertalninent  that  made  them 
America's  greatest  entrepreneurs  and  im- 
presarios for  the  millions.  Recently,  a  Cali- 
fornia legislative  leader,  in  pledging  sup- 
port for  a  twenty-flve  per  cent  network 
rerun,  celling,  commented  that  the  networks, 
which  once  were  our  Titans  of  Entertain- 
ment have  let  themselves  become  Titans  of 
Tedlum^mere  merchants  of  monotony. 

"This  study  clearly  establishes  that  we 
must  agree.  Once  they  were  America's  su- 
preme showmen — proud,  re8i)ected  and  ad- 
mired. 'What  pride  can  there  possibly  be 
for  them  In  reducing  themselves,  by  this 
sterile  policy  of  repeat  after  repeat.  Into 
barren  Barons  of  Boredom 

"They've  become  like  the  man  In  their 
own  commercials  who  can't  believe  he  'at© 
the  whole  thing.'  But  It's  the  viewing  pub- 
lic who  are  the  vlctlnuB  of  the  indigestion." 
The  general  average  of  around  sixty  per 
cent  shown  in  the  FTCC  study  sharply  raised 
the  figure  of  43!<2  per  cent  which  was  the 
basis  for  the  original  petition  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  protesting 
excessive  reruns,  flled  by  Balmuth. 

"When  we  first  began  to  challenge  this 
network  rerun  glut,"  said  wmiams,  "we  were 
under  the  Impression  that  43^2  P^r  cent 
of  network  prime  time  annually  was  devoted 
entirely  to  reruns.  And  that  was  bad  enough ! 
Now  we  find,  through  a  much  more  detailed 
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survey  than  Mr.  Balmuth  was  able  to  make 
as  an  Individual,  that  we  had  considerably 
underestimated  the  odious  extent  of  this 
ever-growing  paralysis  In  the  public's  na- 
tionwide viewing  pleasure — this  withering 
of  new  programming  in  favor  of  rerun  after 
rerun  after  renin — to  the  detriment  of  every- 
body concerned,  above  all  the  public. 

"If  we  thought  we  and  the  public  were 
being  short-changed  before,  you  can  Imagine 
how  much  more  strongly  we  feel  after  look- 
ing at  these  appalling  new  statistics.  It's 
worse  than  any  of  us  ever  believed.  No  won- 
der our  employment,  which  depends  so  heav- 
ily upon  original  programming,  has  been 
devastated." 

The  voluminous  FTCC  study  was  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  PauU-ne 
Golden,  comptroller  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  and  past  president  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando 'Valley  chapter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Accountants.  She  was  loaned  to  the 
Film  and  Television  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee by  SAG  to  act  as  the  PTCC's  Statistical 
Coordinator.  Working  with  her  was  a  staff 
which  included  others  with  equivalent  fi- 
nancial and  rerun  policing  duties  in  the 
Writers  Guild  of  America  and  other  member- 
organizations  of  the  FTCC. 

Basis  for  the  statistical  study  was  tele- 
\^lo.i  loigs  publiiihed  in  each  of  the  seven 
regions  blanketing  the  country,  cross- 
checked with  Individual  rerun  records  of  the 
member-organizations.  Representative  weeks 
were  chosen  and  balanced  to  provide  an  ob- 
jective fact-finding  approaching  between  net- 
work summer  rerun  maxim  tuns  (on  some 
evenings  as  high  as  one  hundred  per  cent) 
and  mld-wlnter  rerun  mlnlmums.  In  order 
to  assure  a  very  conservative  statistical  ap- 
proach, allowance  was  made  for  an  error 
ratio  of  at  least  five  per  cent. 

Each  half  hour  of  network  prime  time 
within  the  survey  periods  was  Individually 
recorded  In  one  of  three  classifications — 
"movie."  "regular"  and  ''special" — and  each 
program  within  the  classifications  was  iden- 
tified in  terms  of  whether  It  was  original  pro- 
gramming or  a  rerun.  Even  In  the  supposedly 
minimal  month  of  February,  the  ntmiber  of 
network  prime  time  reruns  was  stirprislngly 
high.  In  contrast  to  original  programming, 
said  Williams. 

Each  of  the  three  networks  was  studied 
separately  as  well  as  being  part  of  the  com- 
bined totalling  of  percentages.  FTCC  ofBclals 
stated  that  they  would  not  identify  "at  this 
time  '  which  of  the  three  networks  was  the 
greatest  rerun  offender.  "All  three  are  In  the 
'flagrant'  category."  was  the  comment.  "A 
twenty-five  per  cent  celling  on  network  prime 
time  rerun?,  such  as  ha«  been  propKJsed  to 
the  FCC.  would  be  equally  healthy  and  con- 
structive for  all  three." 


U.S.S.R.  INVADES  POLAND- 
SEPTEMBER  17,  1939 


September  lU,  1972 


armies  of  Hitler  in  the  west.  The 
gallantry  of  the  Poles  was  of  no  avail 
against  the  inhuman  terror  unleashed  by 
the  invaders. 

The  Polish  people  suffered  horribly  in 
that  war.  The  nation  lost  close  to  one 
quarter  of  her  population  and  the 
romantically  beautiful  city  of  Warsaw, 
the  Polish  capital,  was  leveled  to  the 
groimd.  Poland's  brief,  but  brilliant,  ex- 
periment in  independence  and  self-deter- 
mination w^as  ended  by  stark  terror  and 
foreign  occupation.  To  this  day,  the 
Polish  people  have  not  known  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  answerable  to  their 
wishes  and  ■svhich  respects  their  will  for 
democracy. 

The  entire  world  was  awed  and  in- 
spired by  the  almost  superhuman  cour- 
age displayed  by  the  Polish  people  during 
those  tragic  ■wartime  years.  It  is  this 
steadfast  spirit  and  energetic  drive  for 
freedom  during  the  subsequent  darkness 
of  Communist  misnole  that  have  earned 
for  the  Polish  people  a  special  heroism 
in  the  age-old  struggle  of  the  human 
race  for  dignity  and  justice.  The  mind- 
lessness  and  random  brutality  of  the 
commissar  will  never  conquer  the  Polish 
soul. 

As  we  again  observe  tins  anniversary 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
honored  to  join  the  Polish  Americans  of 
Chicago  in  their  hopes  and  prayers  for 
the  reentry  of  Poland  into  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  Freedom-loving 
people  the  world  over  are  watching  and 
the  Commimists  must  never  be  allowed 
to  forget  this  or  to  ignore  the  yearning 
for  liberty  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people. 


FIGURES  PROVE  VIETNAM 
MISTAKE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Septem- 
ber 17  marks  the  33d  anniversary  of 
the  brutal  and  improvoked  invasion  of 
Poland  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  on 
this  day  in  1939  that  Poland  was  forced 
to  begin  a  sad  era  of  history  under  the 
cynical  tyranny  of  communism.  Though 
the  Polish  forces  fought  with  incredible 
bravery,  independent  Poland  was  over- 
come in  a  matter  of  days  by  the  Soviet 
armies  on  the  eastern  front  and  £Ee 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
study,  compiled  by  the  Congressional 
Action  Fund,  concerns  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  stud>-  addresses  itself  first  to 
the  cost  of  the  war,  in  terms  of  loss  of 
human  lives,  damage  to  the  Vietnam 
environment,  possible  genetic  damage, 
and  a  shattered  culture.  Consideration 
is  given  likewise  to  the  financial  costs  of 
the  war,  both  in  direct  monetary  and 
militarj'  support,  and  the  effect  of  this 
war  on  our  own  economy. 

The  study  goes  on  to  discuss  the  key 
issues  in  negotiations  for  ending  the  war. 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment, American  prisoners  of  war.  and 
the  blood-bath  theory. 

The  information  contained  here  is 
more  evidence  that  American  policies  in 
South  Vietnam  have  no  real  rationale. 
There  is  httle  justification  for  oiu-  con- 
tinued involvement  in  a  part  of  the 
world  that  is  hardly  a  security  threat  to 
us,  and  in  a  conflict  that  is  essentially 
a  civil  war.  The  figures  given  here  tell 
in  very  concrete  terms  the  appalling  cost 
of  a  monstrous  mistake  that  we  would 
evidently    rather    perpetuate — at    more 
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eost-than  admit.  I  commend  this  study  ^^l^^^.^T'^^f^^^u^'^.T^^^^^^ 

tothe  attention  of  my  colleagues'.  —- " 

COST  OF  THE  WAR  TO  THE  VIETNAMESE 
1.  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  (MILITARY  PERSONNEL) 


30811 

3.  OVERALL  COSTS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


South 

Vietnamese 

deaths 


Enemy 
deaths 


South 

Vietnamese 

wounded 


2,223 
4.004 
4.457 
5.665 
7.457 
11,243 
11.953 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

.964  

1965 

!!SS 12.716 

llS::::::::::::::-     "^i^ 

1969 

1970 

1971 ,.,25 

1972' ^*'  ■^^^ 

1960-72 169.206 


21.833 
23, 346 
22,069 


5.669 

12,133 

21,158 

20. 575 

16, 785 

35, 436 

55, 524 

88,104 

181.149 

156,954 

103,  638 

98. 094 

54.310 


2,788 
5.449 
7,195 
11.488 
17,017 
23.118 
20. 974 
29.448 
70,696 
65.  276 
71.852 
59, 823 
40.449 


849, 529 


425, 574 


I  Throuih  May  31. 

2.  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  (CIVILIANS  ONLY) 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970 


1972'. 


If  not  impossible .  to  rectiltlvate 

6.    KNVaONMlINTia.    D» STB UCTION— HEMIC llWa 

In  addition  to  bombs,  the  United  States  hM 
sprayed  flitv  thousand  tons  of  herbicides  cm 
Indochina,  'in  all.  about  one-ftfth  ol  the 
forests  and  one-eighth  of  the  entire  land  area 
of  Vietnam  have  been  sprayed.  35 <c  of  South 
Vietnam's  14  mlUlon  dense  forest  acres  have 
been  sprayed.  Six  mUllon  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber have  "been  destroyed  in  South  Vietnam, 
equivalent  to  thirty  years  of  lumber  for  the 
county-  and  $500  mUllon  In  tax  revenues. 

7.   ENVIEONMENTAL   DESTKUCTION— LAND   CUtAK- 
ING 

Land  clearing  Is  accomplished  with  her- 
bicides (see  above!  and  with  20-ton  Cater- 
plUar  tractors  with  2.5  ton.  U-foot  wide 
^Rome  Plow"  blades  and  14  tons  of  armor. 
The  tractors  have  levelled  over  760,000  acres 
so  far  and  continue  at  the  rate  of  1.000  ^''^^ 
per  day.  According  to  one  scientist  (Artliur 
H  Westing  In  Environment.  11 '71)  "This  is 
the  most  intense  land-clearing  program 
kno'wn  to  history." 

8.  GENETIC    DAMAGE 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars:  Her- 
blcldes  can  cause  genetic  damage.  Within  the 
last  two  years,  there  have  been  numerous 
reports  of  increasing  buth  abnormalities 
throughout  South  Vietnam,  ar.d  photo^aaphs 
of  grotesquely  deformed  babies  have  begun 
to  appear  in  Vietnamese  newspapers. 

9.  CfLTntAL    DAM-^GE 

Dramatic  as  the  physical  destruction  Is,  It 
may  be  less  Important  In  the  long  nm  than 
the"  effect  of  the  war  on  Vietnamese  culture. 
In  his  Introduction  to  a  study  of  the  Impact 
of  the  war  by  a  Library  of  Congress  research 
team.  Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght  wrote: 
"the  war  statistics  merely  hint  at  the  vast 
destruction  of  Indochina  wrought  afi  a  con- 

sequence  of  this  tragic  war."  He  goes  on  to 

say  that  "there  Is  no  way  of  measuring  the 

2.400.000  true  cost  of  a  shattered  social  structure,  lost 

-----    .  5?^'2SS opportunities  for  development,  persistent  In- 

^'^-Z ::::::::::::::"-"-      nation,    Wack    marketing,    corruption,    and 

+2.666.000  ^^     prostitution." 

:': COST  OF  THE  WAR  TO  THE  AMERICANS 

1    KILLED  AND  WOUNDED   IN   INDOCHINA 
(DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  FIGURES) 


Fiacel  year 


Bud|«tw) 


Incrtmentai 


1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972'. 


$100 

{100 

5,800 

6,000 

20.100 

18,000 

26,500 

23,000 

28.800 

22.000 

23.050 

17.000 

15.300 

12.000 

13,000 

10,000 

1965-72. 


132. 650 


108.100 


1  Estimate  by  Cornell  University  Ait  Wat  Study  Group. 

rtew  The  air  war  costs  approximately  $15,000,000  to  wu.uw.wu 
nSrdav  Increinental  costs  exclude  the  expenses  ot  ships  and 
S'cran  wl,"ch  tTe  OOD  says  it  would  need  and  have  to  pa,  (or 

even  it  there  were  no  fighting. 


4.  PER-OAY  COSTS  OF  THE  AIR  WAR 


Operating 
costs  (daily) 


Cost    per 
sortie 


Deaths      Wounded 


Total 


B-52  bombers  i  cnn  mm 

Helicopters i'?Sn'fiJ« 

AidtoVNAPandRLAF 1.200000^ 


J12.300 
45.200 


25,000 
50,000 
60,000 
100. 000 
60.000 
30,  000 


5,, .         25,000 


50,000 


75,000 
100,000 
115,000 
200,000 
140,  000 
95.000 
75,  000 
100,000 


100.000 
150,000 
175.000 
300.000 
200.000 
125,  000 
100,  000 
150,000 


Total  costs 16,600.000 


Note  These  costs  do  not  mduCe  costs  ot  damage  to  aucrall. 
I  n  a  recent  18-day  period,  repai.  costs  pe.  day  averageo  $500,000. 
Data  IS  based  on  Cornell  cost  estimates. 


chairman 


JJJ5.72 400,000         900,000       1.300,000 

1  Through  June  30.       -    

3.  REFUGEES  GENERATED  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


South 
Vietnam 


Cambodia 


Laos 


196^66- 

1967 

IM 

loS 400,000 

IXli 150,000 

1972('toyuly3"l)..-     1.000.000 


8.   BXINOMIC   COSTS 

According  to  Loute  B.  Lundborg 
of  the  board  of  Bank  of  America: 

■"The  escalation  ol  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  seriously  distorted  the  American  econ- 
omy hw  inflamed  inflationary  pressures, 
^  drauaed  resources  that  are  desperately 
n,e,e<ied  to  overcome  serious  domestic  prcb- 
l^TfacUig  our  country,  and  has  dampcn«i 
[Tri^  of  growth  in  P^^^  ^{-^'^  '^■ 
lore  and  after  tax  basis."  .April  15,  1970) 

In  addition  to  accelerating 
has   added    two    bUUon 


war 


1964-72 '» 6, 385. 000      +2,000,000        1,000,000 


1  Recent  rates:  200.000  to  300,000  per  year.  

2  F  mm  US  A  ID  statistics.  Figure  does  not  include  subcom- 
mttVe  estimate  of  2  000,000  refugees  not  ofticially  registered 
mllfban  areas  SenatTKennedy  on  Aug.  3. 1971  repotted  over 
8,000,000  refugees  generated  in  Vietnam. 

4.  MUNITIONS  EXPENDED  IN  INDOCHINA  (IN  TONS) 


Deaths 

from 

hostile 

acbon 


Deaths 

from 

nonnostile 

action 


Wounded 

in 

hostile 

action 


Air 

1965 

1966    

315,000 
..      512,000 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1965-72-. 

..      932.763 
..  1.431.654 
..  1,387.237 
977.  446 
763. 160 
"..    »  504.  879 

..  6,824.139 

Ground 


Se« 


Total 


000 ...-.-;u,.-    ,  ?i5'??? 


590, 177 
1.203.530 
1.484.403 
1.405.823 
1,181.534 
832.  968 
3  308. 842 


5.000 
30.000 
50.500 
30.000 
13.000 
0) 

(') 


1,107.177 
2. 166. 293 
2. 966, 557 
2,823.060 
2,171,980 
1.596,128 
812,721 


1961  62. 

1%3     .. 

1964... 

1965.... 

1966... 

1967.... 

1%8.-. 

1969. 

1970-    . 

1971..- 

1972'.- 


42 

23 

81 

78 

36 

411 

147 

48 

1,039 

1  369 

359 

6.114 

5  008 

1,045 

30.093 

9  387 

1  680 

62, 025 

14  592 

1  919 

92, 820 

9.414 

2.113 

70,216 

4  221 

1,844 

30. 643 

1,380 

968 

8.997 

199 

205 

866 

1961-72. 


45.828 


10.240 


303. 305 


7.007,227    128,500    13,959,916 


'  Figures  not  available  since  Jan.  1, 1971. 
"Through  June  30. 
'Through  May  31. 

5.    ENVIRON  .MENTAL    DESTRUCTION CEATERS 

US.  bombing  has  created  over  20  million 
bomb  craters  \n  Indochina  (Washington  Post 
12/28/71)  and  over  10  million  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  craters  are  catised  by  standard  500 
pound  bombs  dropped  by  B-52s;  they  are  20 
to  50  feet  wide  and  5  to  20  feet  deep.  The 
crater  holes  together  would  cover  a  com- 
bined area  of  325.000  acres.  In  addition  to  the 
Interruption  of  agriculture,  these  craters  col- 
lect water  which  become  breeding  pools  for 
malaria  and  other  diseases.  Many  experts  be- 


i  Through  July  22,1972. 


2  PRISONERS  OF  WAR   MEN  MISSING  IN  ACTION  (DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT  FIGURES) 


POW's 


MIA's 


1964-. 

1965-- 

1966.- 

1%7.- 

1968 

1969.- 

1970- 

1971    - 

1972'- 


3 

74 
97 
179 
95 
13 
12 
U 
29 


1964-72 


513 


4 

204 
226 
294 
176 
86 
79 
121 

1  244 


I  Through  July  1. 


inflation,  the 
__  dollars    to    the 

balance  of  ti^e  deficit  forcing,  m  combina- 
tion with  other  factors,  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  „ 

6.    POaEIGN    POLICY    COSTS 

There  la  no  doubt  that  the  wax  ha^  eroded 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  abroad. 
While  the  response  of  foreign  governments 
has  been  muted,  public  opmion  in  most 
countries  is  opposed  to  ^"'^«f,„^^^'°^^^- 
ment.  As  long  b«o  a*  ^^^^'^^IPj^^^ 
.showed  that  a  majority  of  people  in  Western 
lEurope.  India,  and  Brazil  favored  an  Amer- 
lean  withdrawal  from  Indochina. 

Public  attitudes  are  evidently  havUig  some 
impact  on  government*  where  Amerlcanin- 
fluence  Is  not  predommant.  Norway  and  Den- 
mark have  recently  followed  Sweden  s  ex- 
ample  in  recognizing  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam.  IndU  has  done  so  as  weU. 
The  coherence  of  non-aligned  nauons  re- 
cenUy  accepted  the  NLF  a*  the  offlcml  gov- 
ernment ot  south  Vietnam.  SlgnificanUy, 
several  Asian  governments  mcludlng  Burma. 
Ceylon,  and  India  have  announced  their  op- 
position  to  American  intervention. 

7.    VIETNAM    VETERANS 

The  returnmg  veteran  faces,  according  to 
the  senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalrs^a 
15  a  unemployment  rate  and  an  increasing 
likelihood  that  he  will  be  addicted  to  hard 
drues  The  unemployment  rate,  almost  three 
times  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  may 
have  something  to  do  with  ^ he  high  inci- 
dence of  drug  addiction  From  1968  to  1971 
the  incidence  of  drug  dischargee  Increased 
seven-fold;  the  Veterans  Administration 
estunates  that  there  are  a  minimum  of 
10  000  veteran  addicts  In  New  -iork  City 
alone.  As  of  June  30,  1972  the  VA  was  treat- 
ing only  586  of  that  number. 
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a   cHEDiBiUTT  at  aov«NM»rr  release    could    be    simultaneous;    the    1972  ■'wind  It  down    and  those  which  really  end 

^      .'               ,^A    y.r.   H.=^ir.«i,rp    nf    the  proposal  hardened  the  U£.  poaltlon  by  re-  It?  How  can  he  evaluate  various  peace  inltla- 

The    issues    raised    by    disclosure    of    the  P     P                                           ^          complete  tlves  and  bombing  halto  which  may  give  the 

Pentagon  Papers,  the  Kissinger  Papers    and  ^""^'f*    *   withdrawal  appearance    that    the    war    has    ended,    but 

other   secret   dof^nients   '^^^'I'^'^'^^fj^^f-  ;,    the    President's    latest    proposal    likely  which  In  fact  give  only  a  temporary  respite 

For  example,  when  American  POWsj^re  re-  ^^  ^^  accepted  when  a  similar  proposal  was  before  the  war  flares  up  again? 

turned  In  January  to  the  V3      the  ^Jjor-  previously   rejected?    It   Is   always   possible.  We  suggest  these  five  critical  questions  to 

bade  newsmen  to  speak  with  them  oecau«  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^j  require  a  turnabout  in  North  be  posed  regarding  any  peace  proposal  made 

some   spolce   well   of  their  ^Ptore-      '^%~^-  Vietnamese  policy  of  major  proportions,  m-  by  candidates  for  the  Presidency  or  for  Con- 

mgtou  Post  January  16  )   This  has  cost  the  ^^^^^^^^Pt,    I    .^e  dest^ctlon  of  their  gress: 

American  people  their  faith  In  government,  ^     ^£    ^'^,^,^^3    ^here  seem   to  be  1-  Will  all  U.S.  and  alUed  combat  and  sup- 

It  has  cost  the  U.S.  diplomatic  credlbUlty  In  ^^^  primary  reasons  why  the  VB.  proposal  port  forces  be  withdrawn? 

International  negotiations.  ^^  ^^^^  acceptable  to  the  DBVN  in  the  pres-  2.  WUl  all  U.S.  air  and  naval  bombing  and 

9.  MORALz  IN  ARMTO  FORCES  ^nt  Situation.  blockading  be  ended  pennanenUy? 

According   to  an  article   In   Armed  Forces  First,  there  U  not  sugtcient  faith  in  U^.  3.  Will  alZ  military  aid  and  supporting  as- 

Magazlne    (June     1971)     "the    morale,    dls-  motives  by  the  DRVN  and  PRO.  The  latest  slstonce  to  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia.  Laos. 

clDllne    and    battleworthlness    of    the    U.S.  U.S.    proposal    asks    the   DRVN    to   give    up  and  •niaiiand  cease/                         ^h„  .««, 

Am^ed  Forces  are    with  a  few  salient  excep-  their    only    real    bargaining    chip,    the    UB.  *•  WUl  there  be  an  Indochina-wlde  setUe- 

^s    lower  Ind  worse  than  at  any  time  Tn  POWs.  be/ore  all  U£.  troops  are  out  of  South  Zn'J^Tt>.vTt'^7                  and  1^  a. 

this  century  and  possibly  In  the  history  of  Vietnam  and  whUe  the  VS.  Is  stlU  sending  well  ?i„^fjf/'|^,^^^^   estabUsh    eovern- 

thP  nmted   -states  ••   The   author    an  official  huge   amounts   of   mUltary   and   supporting  5.  Will    the   settienaent   estaousn    govern- 

Sok^sma^  fol' the  Crment' of'  Defense.  ass!stan«  to  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  -X'^^^^J-^^^^,^^^  TtA^^X^ 

attributed  much  of  this  decline  to  the  Viet-  Laos  (currently  this  amounts  to  some  $3.4  '°'^^^P^';%;,^fn'^J^^id^°^t^^£^^ 

nam  War  billion  a  year).  WhUe  many  Americans  can  ana  wmcn  receive  no  ouwiuo  muitaryaja/ 

see  no  reason  why  the  DRVN  and  Its  allies  political   skttlkment   ii»   south   vimiAM 

Key  Issvzs  in  the  Negotiations  should  not  accept  such  a  proposal,  and  past  ^^y   can't   the   United   States   and  North 

record  of  U.S.  relations  with  the  DRVN,  the  Vietnamese  negotiators  In  Paris  agree  on  a 


(By  Edward  P.  Snyder) 


massive    U.S.    bombing    of    the    North    now      political  settlement  for  South  Vietnam? 


There    is   much    speculation    In   the   press      going  on.  the  enigmatic  affair  of  Gen.  La-  1.  The  American  position,  one  which  seems 

that  an  end  to  the  fighting  In  Indochina  may  velle,  and  many  other  factors  are  not  con-  to  be  sacred  to  the  Nixon  administration.  Is 
be  m  sight  especially  in  view  of  the  ap-  duclve  to  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  North  that  we  should  not  abandon  President  Thleu 
proachlng  U.S.  presidential  elections.  What  Vietnam  to  trust  U.S.  motives  and  policies,  as  the  political  leader  of  South  Vietnam.  On 
are  the  chances?  Has  the  U.S.  bombing  been  Turning  the  matter  around,  would  the  Ad-  August  11.  Flora  Lewis  reported  In  the  New 
so  ferocious  and  the  blockade  so  effective  ministration  be  ready  to  accept  a  complete  york  Times  that  "both  American  and  South 
that  North  Vietnam  has  been  brought  to  Its  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam  Vietnamese  officials  made  clear  that  Mr. 
knees?  Has  the  Nixon  administration  sue-  before  U.S.  POWs  were  released  by  the  North  Thleu  retains  a  veto  on  any  political  agree- 
ceeded  In  Isolating  Hanoi  from  Its  allies  In      Vietnamese?  ment  that  might  be  reached." 

the  USSR  and  China?  What  Is  the  meaning  Second,  the  inclusion  of  the  requirement  2.  U.S.  commitment  to  Thleu  has  locked  us 

of  the  Kissinger.  Podgorny.  and  Le  Due  Tho  for  an  "internationally  supervised  cease-fire"  into  a  policy  of  Indefinite  continuation  d 
visits  to  various  capitals?  Will  there  be  a  brings  in  by  the  back  door  all  the  political  the  war.  In  a  speech  August  1.  Thleu  de- 
iiew  bombing  halt?  questions  this  war  is  being  fought  over.  But      clared   "We  must  destroy  the  enemy  at  the 

There  appears  to  be  emerging  the  possl-      there  Is  no  hint  the  administration  Is  ready      source.   The  Communists  must  be  attacked 
blUty  that  there  may  be  the  appearance  of      for  a  political  compromise  In  the  direction     so  that  the  economy  of  the  North  will  ccl- 
peace  In  Indochina  in  the  coming  months,      of  a  coalition  government.  Indeed,  since  the      lapse  and  Communism  will  be  destroyed." 
perhaps  through  some  sort  of  bombing  halt      Thleu  government  would  be  among  the  ne-  3.  Even  In  the  event  that  President  Nixon 

or  temporarv  ceasefire,  but  that  the  chances  gotlators  of  the  ceasefire,  that  possibility  Is  gave  up  his  commitment  to  retaining  Thleu 
for  real  peace  In  Indochina  In  the  near  fu-      excluded  for  all  practlOfU  purposes.  in  power.   It   might   be   difficult   for  him  to 

ture  are  very  dim.  given  the  present  policies  Negotiation  of  an  effective  ceasefire  would      obtain  a  settlement  of  the  war.  North  Vlet- 

of  the  Nixon  administration  and  those  of  need  to  settle  such  difficult  questions  as  namese  Premier  Phom  Van  Dong  recently 
Hanoi  and  the  PRO,  and  given  Congressional      these:  explained  to  columnist  Joseph  Kraft  why  the 

failure  to  cut  off  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  If   the   fighting   stops,   how  does   one   de-      DRV  hesitated  to  make  an  arrangement  slml- 

^g^j.  termine    who   Is    In    political    control   of    an      laj  to  that  made  with  the  French  In  1964: 

Why  this  pessimistic  view  when  there   Is      area?  "We  had  many  disagreements  with  Mendes- 

oDtlmlatlc  talk  at  the  moment?  Basically.  ^^^  e*'^^  ^l***  ^"P  *'•«  'weapons  In  place,  France  (the  chief  French  negotiator).  But 
because  there  Is  no  visible  readiness  on  the  ^'^y  ^  "^e?  Can  the  United  States  con-  when  he  said  something  was  black.  It  WM 
nart  of  the  NLxon  administration  to  accept  ""ue  to  supply  replacement  parts,  gasoline,  black.  When  he  said  somethig  was  white.  It 
L^e  Jort  of  c^Ul^ov^ent  In  Saigon  etc..  to  ARVN  forces?  Can  the  USSR  and  was  white.  We  trusted  him.  We  don't  trust 
and    no    visible    readiness    on    the    part    of      ^'^%  continue  to  do  the  same  for  DRVN/      Nixon." 

Hanoi  and  the  PRO  to  abandon  that  goal.  ^^°  ^Z'"^^  «  •>,«♦.,         *'  "^^  ^°"^  Vietnamese  position  remalM 

PT^ident  Nhcon  la  seeklnjt  to  rally  Dubllc  ^o^^'*   '^^^   ceasefire  permit   the  National      as   Intractable   as  the  American:    "The  VS. 

=,.^ir^v,.r^  th«  Tr^nia  nrnnL^  in  United  Front  of  Cambodia  to  organize  a  Government  must  really  respect  the  South 
hU  May  ?  9?2  ^^h  Then  "^the  m^nlnS  g°-"^'"«"'  '"  -«^«  °*  Cambodia  not  con-  viet  Nam  people's  right  to  ^seU-determlna- 
of  ^mhon^  Ind^er  ha^Soi^  w^  an!  trolled  by  the  Phnom  Penh  government?  tlon.  put  an  end  to  Its  Interference  In  the 
nou^id^at  formula-  wa^haUed^  new  Would  It  recognize  the  areas  currently  ad-  internal  affairs  of  Sputh  Viet  Nam.  cease  to 
and   R^er^s   by^any   commentator   and      "^In'stered  by  the  Pathet  Lao  In  Laos?  support  the  bellicose  group  headed  by  Nguyen 

C     J^men  commentators   ana  ^^^  supervises  the  ceasefire?  What  coun-      Van  Thleu  now  in  office  In  Saigon,  and  stop 

oongress  ,^.„,,   ,.,„t  »>,«„♦  „      tries   are    represented?    What    authority   do     all  maneuvers.  Including  tricks  on  elections. 

How  new  u,«  tne  proposaJ.'  Just  about  a  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^^^^  throughout  the     aimed   at   maintaining  the  puppet  Nguyen 

year  before    on  May  31.  1971    the  Admlnls-      ^^^^^^v  and  to  report  violations?  Van  Thleu." 

^™!l°"T^o^°"'H*T,»r7*4^      T  ^M^^i  Wha't  convincing  assurance  could  be  given  prisoners  of  wak 

to  the  DRVN  ana  PRO.  Tnen  in  secret  f mis  p    q  ^^  ^^^  Vietnamese  Gov-  t.^.^  nommunlst  treatment  of  our  downed 

talks  the  U.S.  proposed  to  withdraw  all  U.S.      „ „„. .. ^  „„„♦.„,,_  •*„  „,..^„,v,.  ^t         1^"  '  cxjmmunist  treaimeni  01  our  aowuw* 

arid  allied  for<»3  within  six  months  In  ex-  ^rnment  would  not  continue  Its  programs  of  u^ts  cruel  and  Inhumane?  What  wUl  hap- 
ana  aiiiea  rorces  witnin  six  montns  in  ex  identification.  Interrogation,  and  assasslna-  "l^n  to  our  POW's  if  we  withdraw  from  Indo- 
change  for  an  Indochina  ceasefire   and  the  Operation  Phoenix.  In  the  name      ^!t^,  ""^  ^^ '  "  ^"^  withdraw  from  inao- 

releaee  of  aU  prlaonere.  The  North  Vietnam-      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,  ^^^^^       ^,^^^l  prisoners      '=^'''^-  .... 

ese   rejected    this   May   31    offer   four   weeks  ^^  ^  more  opponents  of  the  ,   '  '     .       ,  *     ,  ,       '  „,  ' 

later  on   June  26.  eovernment  be  arrested'  ^-  *^^  remaining  In  Vietnam  Is  not  likely 

'^^".v,"*.,''"^^  '^a,r*'    differences    be-  ^^^    questions    and    many    others      1°  ^  ?1^^^^1*^  '°  ""^M^^^^n.^f  J*,!3 

'J'*"o  '^an^'^l  ^^-.^^V^  proposal  -.nd  the      ^^^  g^^j,     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ceasefire      |  ?°  °1  bombing  over  North  Vietnam  Is  only 

May  8.  1972.  offer.  On  the  plus  side,  the  6-      .„.  y^^,„tJt  tt  «    ™,^,,irt  =nii  >,.„«  ,,,,  tr^      likely  to  generate  more  POW's. 
mof  th  period  for  a  troop  wlthdra^l  offered      ?,^  ^^^^^^^^  w'^u'hd^^w  allies  tr^'^s"?^^     ,  ^^  There  has  been  no  indication  that  North 
In  1971  was  shortened  to  four  months.  How-      ,„„^v,„  „„o  „„,.,,.i„„  ^►^^oo  ,^,,i,i„„  „,^««       Vietnam  has  attempted  to  use  POW's  as    hos- 

^""'.b^   \l'\^.3'^nr  '''\  °TvX  meft"Ii^onTS:^in!:^rrcU^:?ITf  ^^^A?  ^T  ^^ ^t^thThTvrn^^' 

P^ss^mtyuiat  troop  withdrawal  and  POW  i,,^  1  Jthe      a£re           -^^^^^^^  "FTtSSXrs^'nr^dS.rn  ^hl'or^: 

an  inaochina-wtae  ceasefire  requirement  be-  *  I   .^,      .  ,_         ..,    .a.  j  , «„,>-«« 

•  "Once  prlsonere  of  war  are  released,  once  fore  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  is  a  formula  to  **^  activities  have  been  limited  by  concern 

the  mtematlonally  supervised  ceasefire  has  continue  the  war.  not  end  it.  ^°'„  ^°W  s.                         _.        ,.     ^   ,„  ,^<^t, 

begun,  we  will  stop  aU  acts  of  force  through-  .^„.„..,..„^    ,.,„....    ™^„    ^„.™                   ^-  ^*  ^*  normal  In  wartime  to  hold  prison 

out  Indochina,  and  at  that  time  we  wlU  pro-  separating    wh«at    fkom    chaff  eis.  Reports  actually  Indicate  that  American 

oeed  with  a  complete  withdrawal  of  all  Amer-  How  can  the  average  citizen  tell  whether  POWs    are    treated    rather    well,    given   tne 

loan     forces     from     Vietnam     within     four  p>eace   Is  really   coming   in   Indochina?   How  shortages  of  medical  supplies  and  food,  both 

months."  can  he  distinguish  between  proposals  which  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  DRV  as  a  whole. 
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4   Exchange    of    prisoners    usually    takes 
Dlace  after  a  war.  After  the  Korean  War,  for 
example,  aU  American  POWs  who  wished  to 
return  to  this  country  were  repatriated.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  French  prisoners  of  the 
Vletmlnh  after  1954.  despite  claims  by  the 
Nixon  administration  to  the  contrary.  Ac- 
cording to  the  First  Secretary  of  the  French 
embassy   in   Washington,   "the  last   French 
prisoners  (were)  returned  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese leas   than   three   months   alter   the 
Geneva   Agreements   In    1954."   There   is   no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  will  not  ha^jpen 
again  when  the  U.S.  piills  out  of  Southeast 
Mia.  The  POW's  will  thus  be  helped  by  the 
withdrawal  of  VS.  forces. 

5  All  American  indignation  over  our 
POW's  must  be  tempered  with  a  realization 
of  how  we  treat  Vletcong  POWs.  Moet  are 
elven  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  we  wash 
our  hands  of  responslblUty  for  them.  We  have 
also  created  refugee  camps  as  part  of  our 
pacification  program  In  which  Inmates  are 
treated  as  virtual  prisoners. 

THI  BLOODBATH  AWlCMENT 

Wouldn't  hundreds  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese,  especially  Catholics,  be  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Communists  If  we  withdrew 
and  let  them  take  over? 
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5.  The  NLF  has  guaranteed,  for  its  part, 
■to  prohibit  all  acts  of  terror,  reprisals  and 
discrimination  against  pec^le  having  col- 
laborated with  either  side,  and  who  are  now 
In  the  country  or  abroad,  as  provided  for  in 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on  Vietnam." 
And  although  It  would  be  naive  to  take  such 
a  guarantee  at  face  value.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  NTTi  wU  genuinely 
seek  reconciliation  and  try  to  win  support 
of  all  segments  of  the  population?  If  so.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  they  would  Indulge  in  maaa 
reprisals. 

6.  Finally,  let  no  one  forget  that  there  Is 
a  bloodbath  going  on  In  Vietnam  right  now. 


ARTICLE  BY  ALAN  8TANG  ON 
BREMER — ^PART  II 


There  is  no  compellng  reaaon  to  believe 
that  such  a  thing  would  happen,  and  a  num- 
ber of  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  it 
would  not : 

1.  The  Commvinlsts  took  over  North  Viet- 
nam in  1954.  In  the  next  two  years  only 
nineteen  complamts  about  political  reprisals 
were  filed  with  the  International  Control 
Ctommlsslon  for  all  of  North  Vietnam.  {Ten 
times  OS  many  were  filed  In  the  South.) 
When  a  land-reform  program  got  out  of 
hand  In  the  North  dtirlng  1965-66.  as  many 
as  ten  to  fifteen  thotisands  people  may  have 
been  kUled.  But  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  removed  the 
official  responsible  and  publicly  apologized. 
Moreover,  these  were  not  political  reprisals 
for  collaboration  with  the  French  as  Is  some- 
times alleged. 

2.  As  far  as  CathoUca  In  Vietnam  are  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
still  are  around  800,000  Catholics  living  in 
North  Vietnam.  They  have  not  been  mas- 
sacred. Many  others  moved  to  the  South 
after  1954.  but  this  was  probably  due  to  the 
pro-CathoUcs  sympathies  of  the  Diem  regime. 
Evidence  provided  by  the  International 
Ciontrol  Commission  (established  to  enforce 
the  Geneva  Accords)  and  by  French  Journal- 
ists who  were  In  North  Vietnam  In  1954  sup- 
ports these  conclusions.  In  fact,  the  ICC 
report  of  1956  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
difficulties  In  enforcing  the  Agreements  arose 
not  m  North  but  In  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Events  In  Hue  during  the  1968  Tet  offen- 
sive are  also  cited  by  those  who  fear  a  blood- 
bath, but  one  Important  point  should  be 
noted:  Hue  was  locked  In  a  savage  military 
battle  at  the  time.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  deliberate  "executions'  was  probably  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred,  most  of  the 
victims  being  members  of  regular  and  secret 
police  forces  widely  despised  by  the  people. 
There  is  growing  evidence  that  many  of  the 
political  murders  in  Hue  were  actually  per- 
formed by  South  Vietnamese  and  later 
blamed  on  the  Communists. 

A  recent  Rand  Corporation  study,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Defense  Department,  supports 
the  conclusion  that  "Normally.  Communist 
behavior  toward  the  mass  of  the  population 
Is  Irreproachable  and  the  use  of  terror  Is 
highly  selective." 

Thousands  of  Innocent  clvUlans  also  died 
In  Hue,  but  many  of  them  were  killed  In  the 
massive  attacks  launched  against  the  city 
by  the  Allies. 

4  Vietnamese  who  fear  reprisals  after  the 
American  withdrawal  can  be  given  asylum 
la  the  U,S..  just  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Cubans  have  been. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1972 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dla- 
tlriKuished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
CallfomiaiMr.  Schmttz)  held  a  press 
conference  today  In  which  he  presented 
a  former  police  imdercover  agoit  who 
revealed  that  he  had  attended  meetings 
of  the  Students  for  a  DemocraUc  So- 
ciety— SDS — with  Arthur  Bremer  who 
attempted  to  assassinate  George  Wallace. 
This  Informaticai  and  additional  back- 
ground are  contained  in  an  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  American  Opinion  by 
Alan  Stang. 

Without  drawing  suiy  conclusions  about 
this  subject,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what 
Mr.  ScHMnz  told  the  press  conference 
today: 

You  are  certainly  leaving  this  room  with 
more  information  than  when  you  came  In. 

While  I  have  not  documented  Mr. 
Stang's  allegations.  I  believe  that  this 
article  should  be  read  and  studied  closely 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  radical 

left. 

I  insert  at  this  point  part  n  of  the 
Stang  article  on  Arthur  Bremer: 

Article  by  Alan  Stang  on  Artht-h  Bremer — 
Part  H 

the    AJTERltATK 

On  May  15,  1972.  "lone  fanatic"  Arthur 
Herman  Bremer  stepped  from  a  crowd  In 
Laurel.  Maryland,  and  ended  Wallace's  polit- 
ical career,  at  least  temporarily.  Early  wire- 
service  reports  said  flatly  that  more  than  one 
suspect  was  Involved,  and  that  Maryland  and 
Peunsylvaula  State  Police  had  Issued  an  aU- 
pomts  bulletin  for  a  1971  light  blue  Cadillac, 
driven  by  a  white  male  with  light  blond  hair, 
about  62".  wearing  striped  trousers,  a  light 
blue  shirt,  and  a  yellow  tie.  The  suspect  was 
seen  near  Savage.  Maryland,  across  the 
Patuxent  from  Laurel,  changing  Georgia  for 
Maryland  plates  on  the  car.  There  was  no 
conspiracy,  of  course.  It  is  Important  to  keep 
that  in  mind. 

Immediately  after  the  atrocity,  as  you  will 
recall,  various  experts  in  the  press  discovered 
an  amazing  paradox :  The  attempted  assassin 
wore  a  Wallace  button.  For  there  to  have 
been  no  paradox.  Bremer  prestimably  would 
have  had  to  step  up  to  Wallace  wearing  a 
neon  Communist  Party  card  dangling  on  an 
electric  eel  from  his  nose,  and  would  have 
had  to  say:  "Good  afternoon.  Governor  Wal- 
lace. I  am  a  Communist  assassin,  here  to 
assassinate  you.  That  Is  why  I  am  holding 
this  .36!  Please  stand  still." 

What  else  would  you  expect  an  assassin  to 
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wear  at  a  political  rally,  but  a  button  back- 
ing the  candidate  he  is  there  to  kill? 

And  there  is  the  matter  of  Bremer's  sanity. 
As  usual,  we  are  told  that  It  doee  not  exist, 
and  therefore  that  there  was  no  conspiracy. 
The  Idea  seems  to  be  that  insanity  and  con- 
spiracy are  mutually  exclusive.  But  peychot- 
los  and  psychopaths  are  capable  of  elaborate 
plots,  and  participate  in  them  all  the  time. 
Indeed,  their  Insanity  may  well  be  the  reaaon 
for  their  participation,  and  doeen't  neoea- 
sarlly  excuse  it.  In  fact,  their  Insanity  may 
well  be  essential  to  their  participation.  Hitler, 
who  murdered  millions,  was  obviously  de- 
ranged. So  Is  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  has  murder- 
ed tens  of  mUllons.  No  sane  man  would  do 
such  a  thing.  The  fact  that  they  conspired 
to  enslave  and  murder  millions  Is  proof  of 
their  derangement,  which,  once  again,  doesnt 
excuse  them. 

Yee.  Arthur  Bremer  had  an  unhappy  child- 
hood. His  mother  hit  him.  His  toilet  training 
would  no  doubt  be  disapproved  by  Dr. 
Spock.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  Is  men- 
tally disturbed.  What  other  sort  of  person 
would  the  conspiracy  pick  for  such  a  Job? 
What  other  sort  of  person  could  they  find? 
It  is  because  Bremer  is  mentally  disturbed 
that  he  was  wllimg  to  do  It.  Instead,  we  are 
offered  the  theory  that  for  a  conspiracy  to 
be  possible,  an  assassin  must  be  president  of 
his  local  chamber  of  commerce  and  mental 
health  chapter,  who  attends  church  every 
Sunday  with  his  wife  and  no  more  than  two 
children,  subject  of  course  to  the  vrtsh  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  Bremer  is 
not  ae  crazy  as  we  are  told.  For  Instance,  Dr. 
Paul  Purtell.  the  court  psychiatrist  who  ex- 
amined him  after  his  arrest  for  carrying  a 
gun.  on  November  18.  1971.  found  that  Brem- 
er. In  his  opinion,  was  sane.  Needleos  to 
say,  television  interviewers  In  Milwaukee 
later  browbeat  the  doctor  for  It.  But  Timothy 
Bums  says  Bremer  was  definitely  "no<t  weird." 
Mrs.  Pemrlch  says  he  Is  "definitely  not 
crazy."  The  world-famotis  Incident  In  which 
Bremer  shaved  his  head,  she  passes  off  as 
his  attempt,  typloal  of  the  Juvenile  he  was, 
to  prove  he  was  crushed  when  her  daughter 
told  him  not  to  call  again.  "Art  loved  to  play 
games."  says  Mrs.  Pemrlch. 

It  is  also  intereetlng  to  note  that  according 
to  Intelligence  tests  Bremer  was  above  aver- 
age. He  got  some  A's  in  high  school,  and  was 
graduated  in  the  upper  half  of  his  class. 
Mechanic  Jerry  Stone  says.  "He  could  be 
brilliant  If  he  vi^nted.  Bremer  was  definitely 
a  leader,  not  a  follower."  Bums  calls  him 
"Steady"  and  "competent."  In  almoet  eigh- 
teen months  at  Stoiry  School  he  mlaeed  only 
two  days  of  work.  "He  could  do  whatever  he 
set  his  mind  to."  says  Bums.  For  Instance,  he 
spent  hours  reading  In  the  Story  School 
library  during  wot)l — exactly  as  Cullen  had 
told  him  to.  As  we  have  seen,  he  told  you 
only  what  he  wanted  you  to  know.  He  was 
calculating. 

Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
manufacture  of  his  reputation  as  cracy 
was  a  calculated  pert  at  the  plan.  Bums  re- 
calls Bremer  telling  him  after  his  arrest  on 
the  gun  charge  that  he  "put  the  cops  on." 
There  was  a  knife  on  the  table  when  Bremer 
was  being  fingerprinted,  and  he  asked  the 
policemen  present,  "Arent  you  afraid  111 
slash  my  wrists?" 

And  there  is  the  curious  tale  of  Mrs. 
Sharon  San^ieon,  who  is  a  woman  of  thirty. 
She  relates  that  she  and  another  woman 
were  hitchhiking  in  downtown  Milwaukee  on 
AprU  19.  1973,  and  that  Arth\u-  Bremer  picked 
them  up.  He  also  picked  up  two  teenage  girls 
and  a  young  man  with  long  hair.  There  were 
so  many  hitchhikers  in  the  car  there  was 
almost  no  room  for  Arthur.  The  car  was  a 
meae.  says  Mrs.  Sampson.  There  was  no  in- 
ternal door  handle  on  the  passenger  side. 
Arthur  had  to  open  the  passenger  door  from 
outside.  It  was  scary.  There  was  a  "peace 
symbol"    Inked  on  his  right  hand.   And  be 
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talked  funny.  "What  do  you  think  1«  stoiH>lng 
us  from  reaching  the  age  of  AquarUis?"  he 
asked.  He  answered  his  own  question:  "Yee, 
ifs  fear  and  doubt."  Aa  you  will  recall,  those 
were  the  same  words  Mike  Cullen  xised,  when 
he  and  Bremer  were  together  reading  the 
Communist  press  and  damning  Wallace  In 
the  Midget  Tavern. 

After  ten  minutes,  all  five  hitchhikers 
managed  to  get  out.  "It  was  a  short  rld«  but 
long  enough  for  us  to  know  that  he  was  dis- 
turbed." said  Mrs.  Sampson.  "We  all  walked 
away  and  agreed  that  this  was  the  Oswald 

typ* " 

What  amazing  foresight  and  talent  for 
diagnosis!  Her  story  appeared  In  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  of  May  25.  1972.  She  knew 
how  to  arrange  that,  because  her  husband 
James  (Who.  like  Arthur,  attended  the  Mil- 
waukee Area  Technical  College)  Is  a  dis- 
trict s.iles  manager  for  the  Sentinel's  sister 
paper,  the  yfilwaukee  Journal.  So  In  only 
ten  mlnxites'  work.  Arthur  had  .irranged  for 
five  -httchhlkers"  to  believe  him  to  be  crazy. 

The  Kiry.  as  vou  know,  did  not  believe  It. 
Could  It  be  that  the  diary  read  them  to 
prove  his  Insanity  had  been  manufactured 
by  Arthur  Bremer  and  others  for  that  pur- 
pose? Could  it  be  that  Arthur  Bremer  really 
went  to  Ottaw.%  to  trail  Richard  Nixon  In 
order  to  compare  Secret  Service  techniques? 

THE  MYSTERY  MAN 

Wliat  vou  have  read  so  far  has  been  un- 
avoidably incredible.  But  the  reader  is  here- 
by  warned  that  what  is  coming  now  dwarfs 
It. 

Mr.  Ear!  3.  Nunnery  Is  boss  of>  the  Mil- 
waukee station  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
ferry  which  crosses  Lake  Michigan  Every 
day  when  he  comes  home  from  work  he  finds 
his  wife  watching  soap  operas  on  the  tele- 
vision set  lu  the  kitchen.  And  every  day, 
In  an  understandable  demonstration  of  male 
chauvinism,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  turn 
off  the  set.  But  on  May  15.  1972.  he  hesitated. 
On  the  screer  was  a  familiar  face,  the  face 
of  a  young  man  who  had  been  at  his  ferry 
station  the  month  before.  Later.  Nunnery 
'earned  that  It  belonged  to  Arthur  Bremer. 
who  as  you  will  recall,  used  the  ferry  three 
times  in  his  travels.  Earl  Nunnery  went  with 
the  facts  to  the  authorities. 

It  seems  that  on  April  5.  6  or  7.  1972 — 
Nunnery  remembers  the  date  because  It  was 
either  on  his  daughter's  birthday.  April 
sUth.  or  the  day  before  or  the  day  after — 
Bremer  came  into  the  station  waiting  room. 
With  him  was  an  older  man  over  six  feet 
tall,  in  the  neighborhood  of  225  pounds, 
with  thick  black  hair  and  a  wide,  bushy 
moustache.  He  appeared  to  be  Greek,  or 
of  some  other  Mediterranean  tj-pe.  He  spoke 
with  what  Nunnery  calls  "a  Jolsey  brogue." 
He  was  well  dressed.  And  he  seemed  to  be 
the  boss  of  whatever  he  and  Bremer  were 
Involved  In. 

The  mystery  man  talked  volubly  of  some 
grandiose  political  campaign.  Many  people 
were  to  be  moved  from  Wisconsin  to  Michi- 
gan, some  across  the  lake  on  the  ferry.  The 
mystery  man  inquired  of  Nunnery  about 
reservations.  But  when  they  got  down  to 
cases  it  turned  out  that  only  Bremer  was 
to  go,  which  he  did.  once  again,  on  April  9, 
1972,  after  flying  to  New  York  and  back. 
Nimnery  characterlBes  the  mystery  man  as 
•a  former  athlete  and  political  science  teach- 
er, who  floppwd  at  both." 

Bremer,  the  "craey,  lone  fanatic."  wao  per- 
fectly 8elf-aa«ur«d,  Nunnery  recalls.  He  was 
perfectly  aw«re  of  what  was  going  on.  In- 
deed, he  WM  noticeably  annoyed  with  the 
mystery  man.  'I  toZd  you  I  know  what  to  do." 
he  said  shortly,  after  Nunnery  gave  them  the 
necessary  Information.  His  aUltude,  says 
Nunnery,  wa«  that  of  somebody  who  must 
"humor  the  boss." 


During  all  the  talk  about  politics,  neither 
Bremer  nor  the  mystery  man  had  ever  men- 
tioned their  candidate,  so  when  they  left 
Nunnery  looked  out  the  window  to  see 
whether  there  was  a  bumper  sticker  on  their 
car.  There  wasn't,  but  in  the  car  Nunnery 
saw  the  back  and  shoulden  of  a  slightly  built, 
long-haired  person  who  could  have  been  of 
either  sex.  And  the  car  wa«  a  two-tone  Amer- 
ican Motors  product,  white  on  the  bottom  and 
dark  on  the  top.  There  w«s  a  rust  streak  on 
It,  which  Nunnery  says  Is  characteristic  of 
tlie  product,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  he 
IS  not  an  American  Motors  fan. 

In  other  words,  the  car  the  three  were 
using  was  not  Bremer's  blue  Rambler. 

.American  Opinion  set  out  to  find  the 
mvstery  man.  Undercover  agents  gave  us 
several  names  of  persona  matching  his  de- 
scription. For  days  we  drcve  back  and  forth 
across  Milwaukee. 

Then  somebody  remen*>ered  the  name  of 
Dennis  Kushmann.  This  was  the  Weather- 
man described  only  as  "Dennis"  In  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  MUwatikee  Police  Depart- 
ment undercover  agent's  notes  on  the  SJJ.S. 
meeting  of  November.  1966.  which  Dennis  and 
CuUeii   both   attended — at  which   the  agent 
spotted  Arthur  Bremer.  Dennis  U  a  man  of 
murkv    background    and    connections.    Ap- 
parently he  provides  security  for  the  revolu- 
tlonarv  movement,  among  other  things.  Un- 
dercover  agents  report   he   has  always  been 
able  to  deliver  big  mona\   when  needed.  He 
also  uses  the  names  "Cousins"  and  "Guzman." 
He   has  attended   most  of   the   meetings  of 
both  S.D.S.  factions.  He  went  to  Cuba  as  a 
member  of  the  Venceremos  Brigade.  An  F3J. 
agent  reports  he  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Progressive  Labor  Party,  and  that  his 
Job   has  been   to  recruit  trainees  from  the 
New  Left.  His  Job  In  S.D.S.  was  to  weed  out 
the  "klcksters"  from  the  real  Marxist-Len- 
inists. On  January  12,  1972.  he  was  spotted 
at   Mitchell  Field.   In  Milwaukee,   buying   a 
ticket   on   North   Central   Airlines   for   New 
York.  This  time,  he  used  the  name  "Cosslnl." 
and  in  contrast  to  his  accustomed  proletarian 
garb  was  well  dressed.  On  the  next  day,  as 
you  will  recall,  Bremer  bought  a  .38. 

And  Dennis  Kushmann-Cuzman-Couslns- 
Cosslnl  perfectly  inatchee  Nunnery's  descrip- 
tion of  the  "boss"  man  with  whom  Bremer 
met  In  the  station  of  the  C.&O.  ferry. 

American  Opinion  began  asking  questions. 
Hotir  after  hour,  day  after  day.  we  laborious- 
ly tried  to  find  a  picture  of  the  suspected  mys- 
tery man.  The  F.BJ.  had  some,  but  these  of 
course  were  unavailable.  At  last,  however,  our 
painful  page-turning  was  rewarded.  In  early 
November  of  1969.  there  had  been  a  typical, 
revolutionary  demonstration  on  the  campus 
at  Marquette.  In  front  of  Joan  of  Arc  chapel. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  was  there  and  took  a 
picture,  which  appeared  on  the  first  page  of 
the  second  section  on  November  5.  1969.  And 
In  it  was  Dennis  Kushmann-Cuzman-Cous- 
Ins-Cosslnl,  the  Communist  operative.  The 
case  was  now  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nunnery. 

THE    HIT 

Whether  or  not  the  two  things  are  related, 
we  don't  know,  but  on  July  6,  1972,  less  than 
two  weeks  after  we  began  asking  about  him, 
Communist  operative  Dennis  Salvatore  Cos- 
slnl— apparently  his  real  ntime — was  found 
by  police  In  a  parked  car  In  Toronto,  and  he 
was  very,  very  dead.  The  cause  of  death  was 
an  overdose  of  heroin,  the  interesting  thing 
about  which  Is  that  undercover  agents  em- 
phatically assure  us  that  Cosslnl  was  no  Jun- 
kie, and  in  fact  did  not  use  the  sttifl  at  all. 
In  other  words.  Communist  operative  Dennis 
Cosslnl  had  been  mtu'dered. 

"Somebody  gave  him  a  hot  shot."  says  an 
agent. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  his  body  was 
picked  up  by  three  Americans,  who  according 


to  the  agent  may  be  from  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  which  Is  so  super-secret  that 
even  Congressmen  can  fl.nd  out  nothing 
about  It.  And  so  Communlst-rlddled  is  it 
that,  for  inatance,  when  Colonel  Mlchwl 
Oolentewskl,  who  defected  from  the  Polish 
secret  police,  went  there  to  expose  the  Com- 
munists  In  our  government,  one  of  the  C.I.A. 
men  who  came  in  to  debrief  him  was  among 
the  Communist  agents  he  was  there  to 
expose. 

Some  interesting  things  were  found  on 
Comrade  Cosslnl's  body.  There  was  a  draft 
card  for  each  of  his  names.  There  was  a  phony 
Wisconsin  driver's  license.  There  was  a  hy- 
podermlc  needle.  There  was  a  .45-callber  au- 
tomatic. And  there  was  a  list  of  five  tele- 
phone numbers  without  area  codes. 

Extensive  tracing  shows  that  (916)  487- 
2703  is  listed  to  a  John  J.  McCleary  in  Sacra- 
mento. California,  who  works  at  V  &  T  In- 
ternational, an  export-Import  company  in 
that  city  which  Cosslnl  telephoned  a  lot. 
■V  &  T  is  run  by  Robert  Lee  Van  Keuren,  of 
7810  Lorln  Avenue  in  Sacramento,  who  is  also 
employed  as  a  tote-bln  operator  by  Procter  & 
Gamble.  Mr.  Van  Keuren  is  said  to  be  export- 
ing water  purification  equipment  to  Aus- 
tralia. What  all  this  means.  If  anything  at 
all.  we  don't  yet  know. 

Then  there  is  (212)988-4834.  which  la 
listed  to  a  John  J.  Dugan.  of  500  East  77th 
Street,  in  New  York  City.  According  to  an 
P.B.I,  agent.  Cosslnl  had  a  contact  named 
Dugan,  who  is  said  to  be  a  straight,  "public 
relations  type,"  who  recently  moved  from 
Milwaukee  to  New  York.  It  may  mean 
uothiiig. 

In  Dallas  at  (214)426-6004,  there  is  a 
prostitute  named  Viola  Edwards,  known  pro- 
fessionally as  Tina,  who  lives  In  Apartment 
205  at  3005  South  Boulevard.  She  has  been 
reported  by  intelligence  .sources  to  associate 
with  the  Communist  Black  Panthers  and  to 
arrange  disappearances  for  the  Communist 
Party,  and  was  another  of  Cosslnl's  con- 
tacts. We  called  Tina  In  her  professional 
capacity  and  she  told  us  to  come  right  over. 
There  was  (414)342-9549,  which  is  listed 
to  our  old  friend  Mike  McHale.  at  2001  West 
Michigan  in  Milwaukee.  Mike,  as  you  wUl 
recall,  l.s  an  S.D.S.  enforcer. 

And    there    was    (201)248-3167.    which   to 
listed   to  a  gentleman   named  Leibei  Berg- 
man   (sometimes    spelled    Bergmann),    who 
lives  in  Apartment  2E  at  55  Osborne  Ter- 
race, in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Bergman,  fifty- 
seven,  has  been  a  Communist  for  years.  On 
July  13.  1960.  he  Invoked  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment rather  than  answer  questions  put  to 
him    by    the     House     Committee    on    Un- 
American  Activities.  He   has  lived  in  Com- 
munist China.  He  is  a  suspected  espionage 
agent.  And  he  was  a  founder.  In  California, 
of     the     Revolutionary     Union,    a    Maoist- 
Communist  terror  gang,  which  specializes  in 
firearms,  explosives — and  assassination.  Berg- 
man's Job  is  to  organize  R.U.  collectives  across 
the  country.  You  will  remember  that  Cosslnl 
flew  to  New  York  on  January  12.  1972.  Was  It 
Leibel  Bergman  he  went  to  see?  On  the  next 
day.  Arthur  Bremer  bought  a  gun.  And  on 
.'Vprll  7.  1972.  as  you  will  remember,  he.  too, 
flew  to  New  York.  Did   he.  too.  see  Leibel 
Bergman? 

Law  enforcement  authorities  in  Milwaukee 
have  been  asking  about  the  whereabouts  of 
Paris  Richard  Baldaccl  on  the  day  of  Com- 
munist operative  Cosslnl's  murder.  Baldaccl, 
about  thirty,  comes  from  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  now  lives  In  Apartment  18  at 
1333  North  Franklin  Place,  in  Milwaukee, 
where  his  telephone  ntunber  Is  (414)  27ft- 
3673.  At  one  time  he  lived  two  doors  away 
from  Mike  Cullen's  Casa  Maria.  He  Is  a 
member  of  R.Y.M.  II,  one  of  the  factions  of 
S.D.S.  He  Is  one  of  a  group  of  white  people 
close  to  James  Groppl.  An  undercover  agent 
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recaUs  that  he  once  bought  a  "clean'  shot- 
^  for  transmission  to  the  Black  Panthers. 
He  too  has  caUed  the  number  listed  to  Mc- 
Cleary in  Sacramento.  And  he  was  very  close 

to  Cosslnl.  J    ,_. 

Baldaccl  is  a  graduate  student  and  lec- 
turer in  the  Department  of  Theology  at 
Marquette.  His  faculty  advisor  is  Quentln 
Quesnell.  S.J.,  who  Is  Chairman  of  tlie  De- 
nartment  and  campus  advisor  of  S.D.&. 

Exactly  what  it  means,  we  don't  yet  know, 
but  an  S.D.S.  member  tells  us  that  two  of 
Groppis  N.A.A.C  P.  Commandos  have  recent- 
IV  been  staying  very  close  to  Baldaccl.  con- 
celvablv  either  to  watch  or  to  protect  him. 
During  the  last  year   or  so.  Baldeccl  has 
spent  much  time  wirh  Cullen.  McHale.  and 
John  Dolphin    Mr.  Dolphin   is  said  to  be   a 
••head'   sympathetic   to  S.D.S.   and   lives  on 
the   fourth    floor    at    2445    West    Wisconsin, 
which  Is  a  block  away  from  Bremer's  apart- 
ment and  Is  a  building  he  used  to  visit.  On 
the  same  floor  for  a  time  lived  a  gentleman 
named   Mark   Simos.    who   answers   the   de- 
scription   of    a    friend    who    helped    Bremer 

change  tires.  v.     ^     , 

On  July  26.  1972,  we  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Earl  Nunnery's  home.  He  opened  It.  lis- 
tened, and  shut  the  door  in  our  face — the 
same  thing  he  sensibly  had  done  to  the  Neu- 
York  Times.  We  went  to  a  telephone,  called 
him  and  told  him  who  we  were,  and  that  we 
had  a  picture  we  wanted  him  to  look  at. 
Later,  he  explained  that  the  press  had  given 
the  purser  on  one  of  his  boats  "the  works." 
The  Associated  Press  had  sent  Its  "hench- 
men" around,  from  the  Journal  and  the 
Sentinel.  The  press  had  put  words  in  his 
mouth.  „ 

"I  don't  want  to  put  words  in  your  mouth, 

I  said. 
"You  won't." 

Mr.  Nunnery  Is  a  man  of  strong  opinion, 
who  makes  up  his  own  mind  and  sticks  to 
it.  The  reader  may  well  Imagine  the  tension 
with  which  we  flanked  him  at  his  kitchen 
table,  as  we  presented  the  photograph  we 
had  worked  so  hard  to  get  for  his  verdict. 
HU  Judgment  could  well  have  made  irrele- 
vant the  last  few  pages  you  have  read.  He 
leaned  forward  slightly  and  studied  the  pic- 
ture. 

"There  is  a  tremendous,  striking  resem- 
blance," said  Nunnery  "This  picture  is  by 
far  the  closest  to  the  mystery  man  of  any 
I've  been  shown."  Indeed,  Nunnery  covered 
the  highlights  on  Cosslnl's  collar  with  his 
forefingers  to  study  the  face  further,  and 
found  the  resemblance  to  be  even  closer. 

So  there  It  is.  Communist  operative  Cos- 
slnl, who  was  at  the  S.D.S.  meeting  Bremer 
attended  In  November  of  1969.  was  the  man 
who  appeared  with  him  at  the  C.  &  O.  ferry 
station  in  AprU  of  1972— and  three  months 
later  was  found  murdered  in  Canada. 

Is  it  possible  that  all  of  this  is  a  coin- 
cidence? Yes.  It  Is  possible.  And  If  you  be- 
lieve it.  please  get  in  touch  with  me.  I  can 
get  you  a  good  deal  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Once  again,  the  facts  indicate  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  George  Wal- 
lace; that  It  was  a  Communist  conspiracy — 
and  that  in  some  way  It  may  Involve  Com- 
munist China  and  tlie  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

THI    MOTIVE 

Why  would  the  Conspiracy  decide  to  liqui- 
date George  Wallace?  Obviously  because  he 
does  not  fit  the  script  they  have  written  for 
the  elections  of  1972.  In  1968,  Wallace  said 
that  there  wasn't  '"a  dime's  worth  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  major  parties."  Today, 
after  four  years  of  Nixon's  Inflation,  there  Is 
less  than  two  cents'  worth.  This  year,  as 
usual.  Socialist  Party  A  confronts  SoclaUst 
Party  B,  a  fact  of  which  more  and  more  of 


the  taxpayers  who  work  In.  and  ^^^J^J- 
those  parties  are  becoming  aware.  Wallace 
would  have  rewritten  the  script  by  giving  the 
voters  a  real  choice,  which  of  course  is  some- 
thing the  conspirators  who  are  trying  to  en- 
slave us  are  afraid  to  permit.  And  the  results 
of  the  various  Democrat  primaries  made  it 
realistic  to  speculate  that  Wallace  might 
have  won.  So  somebody,  somewhere,  in  some 
smoke-filled  back  room,  gave   the  order. 

Some  observers  have  said  that  Bremer  s  at- 
tempt was  amateurish,  and  that  a  profes- 
sional would  have  used  a  high-powered, 
salperscope  rifle.  But.  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
professional  enough  to  prevent  the  Governor 
from  running  in  1972.  and  has  provided  fuel 
for  the  latest  attempt  to  ban  handguns.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  every  Commu- 
nist Party  act  Is  designed  to  serve  more  than 

°°U  is^mteresting  to  take  note  of  the  official 
response  to  the  shooting.  For  Instance,  tlie 
Special  Assignment  Squad  of  the  Milwaukee 
Police   Department   began   looking   for   pos- 
sible subversive  ties  to  Bremer,  but  the  in- 
vestigation   was    stopped    by    higher-ups.    A 
Milwaukee    Police    Department    intelligence 
officer   savs   that   the   Alcohol,  Tobacco   and 
Firearms  "Division   of  the  Treasury   Depart- 
ment sealed  the  Squad's  files  and  took  them 
awav    The   Squad   was   told   to   concentrate 
instead    on    possible    subversion    stemming 
from  Milwaukee  at  the  forthcoming  national 
conventions  in  Miami  Beach. 

Earl  Nunnerv  reports  that  the  F.B  I.  told 
him  thev  didn't  believe  him— that  he  was 
ivlng-and  that  they  also  disbelieved  two 
others  who  claimed  to  have  seen  Cossini.  The 
FBI  went  to  Nunnery's  neighbors,  he  says, 
and  tried  to  create  the  impression  that  he 
and   his   wife   are   "drunks,   who   have    lllu- 

slons." 

Then  there  is  Mary  Beth  Carlson,  a  secre- 
tar%'  at  Marquette,  whose  address  and  apart- 
ment number  were  found  on  a  piece  of  paper 
in  Arthur  Bremer's  apartment.  Miss  Carlson 
has  no  Idea  how  this  happened,  but  offered 
to  look  at  the  note  in  an  attempt  to  Identify 
the  handwriting.  The  Bureau  nevertheless  re- 
fused  to  show  it  to  her. 

And  there  are  Chicago  Tribune  reporters 
Ronald  Koziol  and  John  0"Brlen  who  went 
to  Bremer's  apartment  In  search  of  clues  and 
according  to  an  editorial  of  May  25,  1972, 
■found  that  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agents  had  come  and  gone,  leaving  the  place 

unguarded.  .„.„.„ 

•\s  a  consequence,  the  apartment  resem- 
bled a  circus.  Newsmen,  neighbors,  curiosity- 
seekers,  and   college  students  fresh   from  a 
nearby  beer  party  had  been  rummaging  thru 
the  place,  overturning  furniture,  pawing  thru 
clothes,  pocketing  bullets  and  other  souvenirs 
and  generally  tracking  up  the  entire  scene 
with  their  fingerprints  ^^^  footprints.  Brem- 
er"s   notebook,   which   might   have    proMded 
some  immediate  and  vital  leads  in  the  case, 
was  taken  awav  by  a  wire  service  reporter  .    . 
"The    FBI    agent    returned    a    few    hours 
later   and  only  then  began  putting  evidence 
into  boxes.  At  no  time  did  they  attempt  to 
seal  off  the  apartment  and  there  was  no  in- 
dication that  they  ever  made  an  effort  to  dust 
the  place  for  fingerprints. 

•Had  this  been  the  fault  of  the  local  police 
authorities.  It  would  have  been  bad  enough, 
but  for  so  professional  an  organization  as 
the  FBI  to  have  been  so  negligent  Is  doubly 
inexcusable..'"  wnri 

The  consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  F.B.1  is 
composed  of  some  very  courteous  gentlemen, 
but  that  in  this  case  for  some  reason  they  had 
been  told  not  to  find  the  facts. 

And  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  agent 
who  remembers  seeing  Bremer  at  that  8.D.8. 
meeting  in  November  of   1969,  has  recently 
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been  fired  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  Apparently  his  revelation 
was  not  In  the  script  either. 

It  vrtll  be  interesting  to  see  what  happens 
now  And  bear  In  mind  that  your  intrepid 
correspondent  has  no  immediate  plans  to  leap 
in  front  of  a  truck  or  from  a  window,  or  to 
have  a  fatal    heart  attack'  or  a  lobotomy. 


HON    CHARLES  SANDMAN'S  LATEST 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 
Mr  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  once  again  to  release  ihe  results 
of  mv  annual  orinion  survey  of  my  con- 
stituents in  New  Jersey's  Second  Con- 
gressional District. 

Just  before  this  past  summer.  I  sent 
my  poll  to  every  residence  in  my  six- 
countv  district  of  Atlantic.  Cape  May, 
Cumberland.  Salem,  and  portions  of 
Ocean  and  Burlington  Counties. 

Our  final  tabulation  by  county  tnis 
week  showed  that  22.275  persons  an- 
swered the  10  questions  I  posed  this  year. 
Responding  were  4.755  people  in  Atlantic. 
3  635  in  Cape  May.  5.300  in  Cumberland 
3.535  in  Salem,  and  5,150  in  Ocean  and 
Burlington  combined. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dil- 
ferences  between  counties  is  miniscule: 
the  people  of  south  Jersey  seem  to  have 
very-  consistent  overall  opinions  on  these 
issues 

Another  noteworthy  aspect.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  results  of  this  dis- 
trictwide  poll  answered  mostly  by  adults 
are  almost  identical  to  the  \-iews  ex- 
pressed in  an  earlier  poll  of  2.500  newly 
enfranchised  and  registered  18-  to  21- 
year-olds. 

The  tabulations  show,  for  example, 
that  95  percent  opposed  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance; 91  percent  favor  enactment  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  allow  vol- 
untary prayer  in  public  schools;  86  per- 
ment  say  the  United  States  should  claim 
jurisdiction  over  fishing  to  a  limit  of  100 
miles  from  its  shores;  and  82  percent 
think  18-  to  20-year-olds  should  be  legal- 
ly treated  as  adults. 

The  widest  disparity  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  counties  is  on  my  legislation 
that  would  have  the  Federal  Government 
intervene  in  professional  sports  to  solve 
problems  like  blackouts  and  strikes. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing say  Americas  exploration  program 
should  concentrate  on  inner  space — the 
oceans — rather  than  outer  space. 

In  my  other  poll  in  the  spring,  Mr. 
Speaker,  60  percent  of  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple responding  said  they  felt  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  Red  China  was  worth 
while.  That  opinion  is  now  mirrored  In 
the  results  of  my  district -wide  poll:  62 
percent  feel  it  was  worthwhile. 
It  is  Interesting  that  about  88  percent 
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of  my  constituents  feel  the  death  pen- 
alty for  murder  should  be  retained  de- 
spite the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision that  it  should  not  be. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked:  "Would 
you  favor  a  voluntary  option  under  So- 
cial Security  where  a  person  oould  pur- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

chase  double  benefits  by  paying  double 
premiums?"  Of  those  responding  50  per- 
cent said  "yes"  while  33  percent  said 
"no"  and  the  rest  were  undecided. 

These  evidences  of  opinion  are  very 
valuable  to  me.  They  have  a  great  bear- 
mg  on  my  votes  in  the  House  and  on  the 
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legislation  I  concentrate  my  energies  on. 
Those  who  participated  have  my  ap- 
preciation for  having  taken  the  time  to 
give  me  and  the  entire  Congress  the 
benefits  of  their  views. 

The  results  by  county  and  young  voter 
poll  results  follows: 


1972  OPINION  SURVEY-ATUNTIC  COUNTY,  N.J.,  PERCENTAGES 


Yes 


No 


Not 
sura 


Yes 


No 


Not 
sure 


1  Do  you  fawt  forced  busing  o(  children  away  from  their  neighbor- 

hood  schools  to  achieve  a  rjcial  balance?  -_^ :,V.i.. 

2  Now  that  they  have  the  right  to  vote ,  should  18-  to  20-vear  olds  be 

legally  treated  as  adults? • ,•-- "" 

3  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  voluntary 

orayer  in  puWic  schools? —   ^ 

4.  Do  you  feel  the  United  Nations  is  an  effKtive  peace-keeping  or-  ^^  ^^ 

5.  Do*you"eel"presidentNixon''rrecint  China  trip  was  worthwhile?  62  15 


6  Should  Congress  intervene  in  professional  sportsto  solve  problems 

like  blackouts  and  strikes'  .  -  vj      .■",-•■  V." 

7  Should  the  United  States  claim  jurisdiction  over  fishing  to  a  limit 

oIlOO  miles  from  Its  shores? " 

8  Would  you  favor  a  voluntary  option  under  social  security  where  a 

p«r»n  could  purchase  double  benefits  by  paying  double  pre- 
miums? - ^  v •■'_i;' 

9  Should   America's  exploration   program   concentrate  on  inner 

space  (the  oceans)  rather  than  outer  space?.      ^^ 

10   Should  the  death  penalty  for  m  urder  be  retained? »u 


60 

17 

7 

7 

33 

15 

15 
6 

28 

4 

1972  OPINION  SURVEY-CAPE  MAY  COUNTY,  NJ.,  PERCENTAGES 


Ym 


No 


Not 
sura 


Yes 


No 


Not 
sure 


1  Do  you  favor  forced  busing  of  children  away  from  their  neighbor- 

hood  schools  to  achieve  a  racial  balance?     . -  •  -^-  •>  =» 

2  Now  that  they  have  the  right  to  vote,  should  18- to  20-year-olds  be 

legally  treated  as  adults? ■■ -■- —         °' 

3.  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  altow  voluntary 

prayer  in  public  schools? -      . l"  "";' 

4.  Do  you  feel  the  United  Nations  is  an  effective  peace-keeping  ^^  ^^ 

5.  Do°you"fBil  p"e'sidentNi"xo'n'"s"re(»'nVChfna"Vrip  was  worthwhile?.         68  15 


6   Should  Congress  intervene  in  professional  sports  to  solve  problems 

like  blackouts  and  strikes? -  -       ----,-  '' 

7.  Should  the  United  States  claim  jurisdiction  over  fishing  to  a  limit 
of  100  miles  from  its  snores? -- :■-;.---■ 

8  Would  you  favor  a  voluntary  option  under  social  security  where 
■      a  person  could  purchase  double  benefits  by  paying  double 

premiums? - " 

9  Should  America's  exploration  program  concentrate  on  inner  space 

(the  oceans)  rather  than  outer  space? " 

10.  Should  the  death  penalty  for  murder  be  retained? o' 


1972  OPINION  SURVEY -CUMBERLAND  COUNTY.  N.J.,  PERCENTAGES 


Yes 


1  Do  you  favor  forced  busing  of  cNldren  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hood  schools  to  achieve  a  racial  balance?.     ...-. ::  :- 

2.  Now  that  they  have  the  right  to  vote,  should  18-  to  20-yearolds  b« 

legally  treated  as  adults? - ™ 

3   Would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  voluntary 

prayer  in  public  schools? •■-•: °* 

4.  Do  you  feel  the  United  Nations  is  an  effective  peace-keeping  orga-  ^^ 

5.  Oo"y?u'feerPresi"denVN'ixon's  "recerit  China  trip  was  worlhwhiie? . .         65 


No 

Not  sure 

94 

2 

IS 

4 

9 

3 

55 

23 

18 

17 

I 


Yes 


i  Should  Congress  intervene  in  professional  sports  to  solve  problems 

like  blackouts  and  strikes?.. vv---;--,--;:" 

7  Should  the  United  States  claim  jurisdiction  over  fishing  to  a  limit 

of  100  miles  from  its  shores? -  -  •- °^ 

8  Would  you  favor  a  voluntary  option  under  social  security  where  a 

person  could  purchase  double  benefits  by  paying  double  pre-  ^^ 

9  Should  America's  exploration  program  concentrate  on  inner  space 

(the  oceans)  rather  than  outer  space?    °' 

It  Should  the  death  penalty  for  murder  be  retained? " 


1972  OPINION  SURVEY-OCEAN  COUNTY.  NJ..  PERCENTAGIS  (INCLUDING  PORTIONS  OF  BURLINGTON  COUNTY) 


Yes 


No 


Not 
sura 


1    Do  you  favor  forced  busing  ot  children  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hood  schools  to  achieve  a  racial  balance?..        ^ r.,   k 

2.  Now  that  they  have  the  right  to  vote,  should  18- to  20-year-olds  be 

legally  treated  as  adults? —         °" 

3.  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  voluntary 

orayer  in  public  schools? - 

4.  Do  you  teel  the  United  Nations  is  an  effective  peace-keeping  ^^ 

5.  Do°you"f  eel'  President  Nixon '  s  recent  China  trip  was  worthwhile? . .         73 


96 
15 

6 

64 
23 


Yes 


Should  Congress  intervene  in  professional  sports  to  solve  problems 

like  blackouts  and  strikes? i   ■  {-  •■;• 

7  Should  the  United  States  claim  jurisdiction  over  fishing  to  a  limit 

ot  100  miles  from  its  shores? - v     "i.-''.' 

S   Would  you  favor  a  voluntary  option  under  social  security  where  a 

I  ■      person   could    purchase   double   benefits   by    paying   double 

premiums? - ---.- - 

9   Should  America's  exploration  program  concentrate  on  inner  space 

(the  oceans)  rather  than  outer  space " 

iO   Should  the  death  penalty  for  murder  be  retained? <" 


1972  OPINION  SURVEY-SALEM  COUNTY,  NJ.,  PERCENTAGES 


Yes 


No 


Not 
sure 


1  Do  you  favor  forced  busing  of  children  away  from  their  neighbor- 

hooJ  schools  to  achieve  a  racial  balance? .v:- 

2  Nowthatthey  have  the  right  to  vote,  should  18  to  20  year  olds  be 

legally  treated  as  adults? -„■•,--•, — 

3  Would  you  favof  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  voluntary 

prayer  in  public  schools? ;--■       -  ^' 

4.  Do  you  feel  the  United  Nations  is  aa  effective  peace-keeping  ^^  ^ 

5    Do°you"feel  President  Nixon's  recent  China  trip  was  worthwhile?.  62  15 


Yes 


6  Should  Congress  intervene  in  professional  sports  to  solve  problems 

like  blackoutsand  strikes? ^u-- ;-,„:,;<' 

7  Should  the  United  States  claim  jurisdiction  over  fishing  to  3  limit  ot 

100  miles  from  its  shores? . •        «' 

8  Would  you  favor  a  voluntary  option  under  social  security  where  a 
'      person   could    purchase   double    benefits   by    paying   double 

premiums' --       

9  Should  America's  exploration  program  concentrate  on  inner  space 

(theoceans)rather  than  outer  space?.......-- ■>-         ^f 

10   Should  the  death  penalty  for  murder  be  retained? 4-         00 


59 

14 

5 

7 

40 

13 

15 
9 

19 
6 

No   Not  sura 


26 

14 

7 

11 

36 

15 

17 
10 

22 
7 

Not 

No 

sura 

58 

13 

3 

5 

37 

13 

16 

19 

8 

b 

No 


64 


35 

19 
7 


Not 
sure 


12 
U 


22 
5 
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September  U,  1972 

RESULTS  OF  THE  1972  YOUNG  VOTER  POLL 

1972  YOUNG  VOTER  OPINION  SURVEY-TABUUTIori  OF  RESULTS 

IConducted  by  U.S.  Represenftive  Ch.rle,  W.  Sandman,  ir.,  2d  District:  Atlantic.  Cap.  May,  Cumbeh.nd,  and  Salem  Counties.  NJ.| 

|ln  percent}  
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Yes 


No  Not  sure 


1  00  you  favor  forced  busing  of  children  awav  „om  their  neighbor-  6 

/taftrLrtt'rr^hrtro  e^'.S  18:to  20-year-olds  be 

^  XX  treated  aVadilts  for  the  purposes  ot  contracts,  law  en-  ^ 

3  woryTlavorVconstitutionaramendmentto  ailow  voluntary  ^^ 

,ShSuir;e%'etal"5:e'rnment  be  allowedto  spend  morVthan-it-  ^^ 

,,  D„';Srf«l'trUn."d°Sltions  IS  anetfective-peace-keeping  orga-_  ^^ 

6  Wo"iiwTou'bewiliing  to  pay  more  for  products  and  utilities  ,f  they  ^^ 

;  nr::,:el"eLffN!^'-ecentChinatnpwa.wortl,vyhii.?^  60 

8  00  you  tti'nk  foreign  aid  should  be  drastically  reduced? 61 


88 


5 

9 

17 

7 

66 

17 

50 

20 

Yes 


No   Not  suri 


92 
80 
76 


16 
18 
23 


9   To  express  your  views,  have  you  ever  written  to: 

(a)  Your  mayor  or  other  local  official? '^ 

(b)  Your  county  freeholders?- " 

(c)  Your  State  senator  or  assemblyman? |" 

(d)  Your  Congressman  or  Senator; ^* 

10.  If  you  have  formed  an  opinion  already,  how  would  you  rate  the 

performance  ot.  g^^,  (^^    p^,      ^A' 

(a)  President  Nixon' ^^ 

(b)  Vice  President  Agnew' » 

12  I                (c)  U.S.  Senator  Williams? * 

22                  (d)  U.S.  Senator  Case? ' 

15                    (e)  Congressman  Sandman? " 


56 
32 
46 
46 

53 


6 
47 
12 
14 
11 


1  Na— No  opinion  given.  ^^^^-^-^— ^^^■^—  

ox,.T,TMr^  -RTT  T    A  they  will  run  over  $4  billion.  The  $1  bU-  The  report  foUows: 

REVENUE  SHARING  BILL  A  i\on  Senate  figure  would  cause  substan-  Jobs  a.nd  a  Healtht  Economt 

DISAPPOINTMENT  "on  °^        j^^*  ^^^  enlargement  of  these  There   has  been   a  great  deal   of   rhetoric 

nrnoT-aiTis  Bv 'sending  this  money  to  the  and  deceptive  arithmetic  to  hide  the  depth 

iirwvi     n/IIIIAM     I     KFATlNf.  p.     ^       *v.       fr»r,   fvT*.  «:*tAtPS  and  COUn-  of   our   unemployment   crisis.   One   top   Fed- 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.   KtAimU  cities  rather  ^han  the  States  a^(^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^    ^            dismissed  the  issue  a. 

OF  OHIO  ties  it  will  make  the  problem  o^cooroina  ^^^  ,.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  doughnut", 

T«  -T^TT  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  tion   more   difficult  since  ^P^  °^  if/^  However,  for  some  5  milUon  unemployed 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ki!-rKii,o  programs  are  administered  by  the  State,     across  the  country  who  wiu  not  receive  a 

Thursday,  September  li,  iv'ii  There  is  a  need  to  put  a  spending  lim-     paycheck  this  month,  unemployment  is  very 

xKr  T^-FATING  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rev-     ^x.&i\ovi  on  social  services  programs  but     much   a   tragedy   m   their   lives,   counted 

.r  sS?™S  th.t  h'as  be^n  pa.^     T  mnltatlon  should  not  be  below  I»7I     -o.y„-Oo..„  ^  6<x^o«  .n  c.,„o„.u> 

lZ.^r^  To-    MeL£J"o.    ^  '=1i%.an^n.  the  '""ow^^ "J--^  ^J^l^'S'^.Sr.  TJ^^'S'S'Sii^Z 

House  who  have  been  working  for  an  disturbing  pattern  seems  to  occur  wiui  ^^^  breaks  r-o  large  corporations,  has  spelled 

pffective  revenue  sharing  bill.  some  States  receiving  very   substantmi  jjigas^^j.  for  the  residents  of  East  Los  Angeles. 

Thp  House  bill  takes  the  criteria  of  gg^ns  over  a  fair  House  formula,  ine  Government  figures  i  Federal  and  city  i  show 

Tv^n  lation    urbanization,    and   relative  smaller,  less  urban  States  gain  at  the  ex-  that  during  the  period  from  1970  w  1971, 

tors  and  creates  an  inequitable  distri-  ^  conference  bill  that  c]of  ^^  J^fJ^"/^  the  Government  must  adopt  a  massive  pub- 

bution  of  funds.  the  House  version  in  that  i^^  Cieaw  is  me  ^^^    employment    strategy    particularly    for 

The  Senate  bill  dropped  the  urbaniza-  revenue  sharing  bill  that  is  neeaea  oy  those  groups  suffering  the  highest  unempioy- 

tinn  factor  and  multiplied  relative  per  gur  Nation's  States  and  cities,  ment.  This  action   would  renew  our  com- 

panit«    infome    times    tax    effort   times  j  am  adding  a  chart  showing  the  ad-  mitment  made  25  years  ago  to  promote  full 

MDuiatSn    By    multiplying   the   three  ^itions  and  reductions  in  revenue  shar-  employment  m  this  country. 

Srf  "Sgetlfer.    the" Senate    formula  ,^  ,^^  made  by  the  Senate  bill.  J.^or^u.,  ^o.-.ra^^--^^fJ^  >- ,J 

causes  great  distortion.  If  a  cijmmuruiy ^^^^^  Program,  designed  to  create  Jobs  by 

has  one  low  factor,  its  distributive  snare  Pari  of  financing   much    needed   public   works   proj- 

is  decreased;   if  a  community  has  two  ^^^^^^     lo^iai  m       ^^^^^^     ^^^    ^^    ^^^    communities.    The    President 

low  factors  the  reduction  in  the  distnbU-  "^^^^          totel     Services          figure  vetoed   this  legislation   in   favor   of  his  now 

tive  share  becomes  very  significant. discredited  tax-break  plan  for  large  corpo- 

Pr>r     in<;tanre      in     Hamilton     Coimty,  ,„  ,         ,40  5           55.  l           185.4  rations. 

^u,       i        l^   Do^^    VIV^P    under    the      ?^2,-V go2        1382          lO  6          136.6  This  vear  I  pushed  for  a  well  financed  at- 

Ohio,    Forest    Park    Village    imdertne      ,,  ^a       80  2        138.2        ^^^^  tack  to' end  high  unemployment  and  tran.- 

House  version  of  the  revenue  snaring     [^^^J^o^lf--;;;       532       138.9        u,'        124.8     ^^^^  ,^^    ojiiess  into   consumers.   First   i 

bill   would   receive    $306,881.   Under    tne      California 6IO.8        644.4         134.0  b20.4  ^^^^^^^    legislation,    now    pending    m    the 

Senate  version  it  would  receive  $45,5  U.      utah «■"         *"•'  House  Labor  committee,  to  provide   public 

The  citv  of  Loveland  under  the  House ^ . TTT"  p.  emplovment  for  more  than  1.1 5  miiUou  un- 

version"  receives     $112,562.     Under     the  Note:  Ctiairman  Long  is  from  Louisiana  and  Ranking  Ke-  ^       j^;,^^  workers.  Under  this  program,  one 

Senate    version   Loveland    receives    $21,-  publ.can  Bennett  ,s  from  Utah.  quarter  of  the  funds  is  earmarked   to  build 

507   I  choose  these  two  municipalities  as  ^^_^^^__^__  self -sufficient  economies  in  areas  with  6  "TV  or 

examples  of  the  tremendous  difference  above  unemployment,  including  such  low  in- 

between  the  House  and  Senate  versions,           rePORT  FROM  WASHINGTON  come  areas  as  East  ix>s  Angeles. 

The  Senate  bill  gives  the  impression  of  i  also  proposed  an  expanded  Public  Works 

e,S  S"n?,ud^  an  a^^i^^^J;^".        HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL        1-- r.r-/S'.',.'i:°S  Sr™ 

hon  tor  social  services  T6e  s^^'J'  J^^  „  c.,.n.»»u  mi°  .ppro.»  .  cem»e  ■>'  •'  "mo-  '»  ■"• 

In  1962,  Congress  created  open  ended  Thursday.  September  14.  1972  ^ddinonai  jobs  to  East  Los  Angeles, 

funding  of  these  programs  to  pe  Dimo,  r.oyBAL     Mr     Speaker.    I    am  President  Nixon  must  be  persuaded  not  to 

elderly,  disabled  and  dependent  chUdren  ^^^^^^^.^^^  to  the  Congrkssional  veto   this   vital   legislation   as   he   did    .he 

on  a  matching  basis,  £,             !:,,  cor^t^mhPr  1^72  reoort  from  recent  Labor-HEW   ApproprlAtlons  bill   and 

In  reality  these  social  security  moneys  Record  "^^SePtember  1972  repon  ^o^^  ^e    Economic    Opportunity    Amendments, 

are  not  n^  funds  for  revenue  sharing  Washington  to  the  re^dente  of  camor_  the     ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  unemployed 

but  already  existing  moneys  which  create  ma  s    30th   ^^F"^^^^^^^  J^H^y^lj,^  continuing  to  be  barred  from  our  country's 

an  illusion  of  equity  in  the  Senate  bill,  lights  ^e^^f  oVS^i^/conLdefi  by  the  prosperity' and  denied  the  right  to  a  pro- 

In  1972  these  programs  cost  $1.5  bU-  national  issues  being  considered  Dy  tne  ^^^^^^^^^ 

lion.  In  fiscal  1973  it  is  estimated  that     92d  Congress. 
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Equai.  I^ducation 
One  of  the  crucial  problems  for  parenis 
and  children  of  East  Los  Angeles  Is  the  lack 
of  adequate  educational  opportunities  Ail 
too  often  our  children  have  been  pro- 
grammed for  failure  under  the  present  school 
system  and  tlnanclng  method.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  East  Los  Angeles  three  out  of  four 
drop  out  of  high  school.  The  alarming  trend 
will  continue  unless  schools  receive  Federal 
aid  state  aid  to  tailor  the  baste  skills,  namely 
reading  and  math,  to  the  baclcground  and 
culture  of  the  student. 

Two  programs  of  particular  Importance  to 
my  District  arc  Title  I.  ESEA  funding  and 
bilingual  education.  Title  I  programs  are  de- 
signed to  assist  school  districts  in  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  low  Income 
children  Last  April  when  local  officials  at- 
tempted to  drop  several  of  our  schools  from 
the  program  under  a  new  funding  formula, 
I  Joined  with  parents  and  community  edu- 
cators to  reverse  this  action.  The  affected 
schools  included  Soto  Street.  Grlffln,  Cortez. 
10th.  and  Norwood— all  were  recently  re- 
funded. 

For  bilingual  education.  Congress  approved 
a  «25  million  increase  as  a  result  of  :iressure 
applied  bv  several  kev  Senators  and  myself. 
This  boost  provides  for  110  new  projects  .md 
assistance  to  90,000  more  children  The  pro 
gram,  however,  suffered  a  temporary  set  bad: 
when  the  President  vetoed  the  Labor-HEW 
budget  package  which  Included  the  increase. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  must  row  fashion  an-  . 
other  budget  which  can  withstand  the  threat 

of  a    eto. 

Ci\'tL  Rights  He.\rinos 

Earlier  this  year  I  testified  before  the  House 
Civil  Rights  Oversight  Committee  to  discuss 
Job  discrimination  against  the  Spanish 
speaking  bv  the  Federal  Government.  The 
data  that  I  presented  save  evidence  of  a  pat- 
tern of  exclusion,  of  an  occupational  caste 
system   within   the   Government. 

The  equal  employment  laws  of  1964.  1969 
and  1970  have  failed  to  end  Job  discrimina- 
tion in  the  Government.  Although  compris- 
ing 8'"  of  the  total  U.S.  population,  the 
Spanish  speaking  only  repre.sent  2.9  ^r  of  The 
Federal  work  force,  with  virtual  exclusion 
from  executive  Jobs. 

The  period  from  1966  through  1971  testi- 
fies to  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  speaking 
have  been  under-represented  by  over  50% 
with  no  slgnlflcant  improvement  this  year. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  population 
parity  should  be  used  as  the  only  yardstick 
in  evaluating  Federal  performance.  It  does 
provide  an  excellent  guide  to  whether  or  not 
Job  equality  has  been  achieved.  Given  pres- 
ent rates  of  Increase  In  Federal  employment, 
the  Spanish  speaking'  must  wait  well  over 
half  a  century  before  achieving  Job  parity 
with  all  other  groups. 

In  California  the  Spanish  speaking  make 
up  16 T-  of  the  population  but  hold  only  5.6% 
of  local  Federal  Jobs.  In  Los  Angeles  county, 
thev  comprise  18%  of  the  population  but 
only  6.2%  of  the  Federal  work  force. 

COUBT  ACTION 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to  Immedl- 
atelv  end  this  exclusion  prompted  various 
community  groups  to  file  civil  suits  against 
both  Federal  and  local  governments.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  Joined  with  the  na- 
tional League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens  and  the  American  G.I.  Porum  In 
suing  the  Federal  Government.  The  suit, 
filed  in  late  1971  and  now  under  appeals, 
seeks  an  order  requiring  the  Government  to 
develop  and  execute  an  employment  plan 
that  would  end  Job  discrimination  against 
the  Spanish  speaking. 

Similarly,  the  Lo6  Angeles  City  Employees 
Chicane  Association  proposed  and  won  City 
approval  for  an  advisory  affirmative  action 
committee  to  advance  equal  employment  In 
the  City's  work  force. 
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These  actions  are  positive  efforts  to  open 
up  opportunities  to  groups  traditionally  ex- 
cluded from  government  Jobs  while,  at  the 
same  lime,  maintaining  our  civil  service  and 
merit  system. 

The  representation  of  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing In  our  government  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  It  Is  an  important  key  to  gaining  a 
deeper  commitment  to  the  problems  and 
priorities  of  the  more  than  12  million  Spanish 
speaking  Americans. 

Aid  to  Dktbict 
Our  District  has  received  a  number  of  Im- 
portant Federal  grants  or  contracts  for  vari- 
ous programs.  Included  among  these  are: 

TOUTH    training 

A  $250,000  Department  of  Labor  contract 
to  the  East  Los  Angeles  United  Community 
Efforts,  Inc.,  for  basic  education  and  skill 
training  programs  for  youth. 

EARLY    EDUCATION 

A  $1.2  million  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District  to  administer  a  Pol- 
low  Through  Program.  The  grant  funds  an 
early  education  program  for  former  Head 
Start  and  other  pres<}hool  children  from 
low  income  areas. 

MARAVILLA    HOUSING 

A  $10  million  contract  from  the  Depart- 
ment ijf  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Housing  Authority 
to  modernize  and  rehabilitate  the  MaravlUa 
Housing  Project.  Also,  a  $50,000  OEO  grant 
to  the  East  Los  Angeles  Community  Union, 
Inc..  to  develop,  among  other  community 
projects,  a  relocation  program  for  MaravlUa 
Project  residents  displaced  temporarily  dur- 
ing Its  redevelopment. 

family  health 

A  $630,000  contract  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  the  East 
Los  Angeles  Health  Taek  Force  for  a  family 
health  center  to  serve  the  residents  of  East 
Los  Angeles  and  Montebello.  The  program 
would  offer  a  prepaid  family  health  plan  and 
would  eventually  enroll  over  10.000  members. 

HIGHER    EBtrcATION 

A  $105,000  Office  of  Sducatlon  grant  to  Cal 
State.  Los  Angeles  for  special  services  to  dis- 
advantaged students,  and  $78,000  to  Centro 
Joaquin  Murleta  de  Aztlan,  Inc..  for  a  Talent 
Search  program.  I 
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OUTLAW  THE  CRIMINAL  INSTEAD 
OP  FIREARMS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
in  my  office  relating  to  gun  control  legis- 
lation. There  is  a  recurring  theme  In 
most  of  them,  and  it  was  most  succinctly 
expressed  by  my  friend  and  constituent, 
Otto  Neubrand,  when  he  said: 

Outlawing  firearms  will  not  stop  crime; 
only  swift  prosecution  and  appropriate  pun- 
ishment will  have  any  effect  on  the  criminal. 

Legislation  which  I  have  Introduced 
would  strengthen  penalties  for  crimes 
committed  with  a  firearm  by  prohibiting 
the  suspension  of  sentences  and  proba- 
tionary sentences  and  by  providing  for 
consecutive  rather  than  concurrent 
terms  of  Imprisonment  for  criminals  con- 
victed of  using  a  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony. 


Following  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Gov.  George  Wallace,  Congress 
once  again  is  rushing  to  strengthen  gun 
control  laws.  If  stricter  gun  laws  would 
mean  that  guns  would  effectively  be  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  and  would 
constitute  a  meaningful  deterrent  to  the 
hideous  crimes  that  have  been  committed 
recently,  I  feel  certain  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  have  the  support  of  everj' 
Member  of  the  Congress.  Regrettably, 
past  experience  shows  that  this  lias  not 
been  the  case  with  restrictive  gun 
legislation. 

New  York  City  has  the  strictest  gun 
laws  in  the  country.  For  over  50  years 
they  have  had  the  famous  Sullivan  Act. 
Guns  are  illegal  if  they  are  not  registered 
or  if  they  are  not  registered  and  a  per- 
mit or  license  is  not  issued  to  owti  or 
carry  them.  In  recent  years,  registration 
and  licensing  requirements  have  been 
broadened  to  cover  the  entire  State.  Yet 
in  tliis  city  where  registration  and  a  per- 
mit are  required,  only  20,000  permits  for 
handgims  have  been  issued  out  of  an 
estimated  500,000  gims.  Some  estimates 
are  much  higher,  and  the  New  York 
Times  puts  the  figure  at  1  million  il- 
legal guns  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Not  only  have  the  antigun  laws  failed 
with  respect  to  registration  and  permits, 
but  statistics  show  that  States  which 
have  enacted  restrictive  laws  have  ex- 
perienced an  increase  in  homicide  rates. 
In  New  York  the  rate  has  been  steadily 
increasing — from  3.7  per  100,000  in  1960, 
to  6^5  in  1968.  The  homicide  rate  for  New 
York  City  is  nearly  2' 2  times  the 
national  average. 

This  month's  National  Review  maga- 
zine  carries   an  article   by   Miss  M.  P. 
Harvey  which  supports  the  contention 
that  only  certain  knowledge  of  strong 
and  swift  punistiment  will  effectively  de- 
ter an  individual  intent  upon  a  crime. 
The  article,  "They  Have  Gim  Controls  in 
England,"  follows: 
Letter  F^om  London— They  Have  Gun 
Controls  in  England 
(By  M.  P.  Harvey) 
The    attempted    assassination    of    George 
Wallace  has  put  the  issue  of  "gun  control" 
back  on  page  one — colncldentally,  at  a  time 
when  capital  punishment  Is  widely  believed 
to    be    on    the    way    out.    The   experience  of 
Britain,   which   has   no   capital   punishment 
and  lots  of  gun  control,  is  Instructive  in  this 
double  context.  In  1957   when  the  British  re- 
vised their  traditional,  and  very  stern,  homi- 
cide laws,  the  murderer  who  killed  with  a 
gun  was  still  liable  to  be  hanged:   but  the 
murderer  who  used  less  direct  methods  was 
more  likely  than  before  to  be  guilty  of  "non 
capital"    murder    (meaning    there'd    be    no 
death  penalty  for  him  I  or  he  might  even  be 
let  off  with  a  short  prison   term  for  man- 
slaughter. So  what  happened?  The  number 
of  murders  with  guns  declined,  but  there  was 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  killings 
by  beating,  kicking  and  other  means. 

Obviously,  It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  gun 
to  commit  murder.  But  poUtlceil  crackpots,  as 
well  as  common  criminals,  find  that  guns  are 
handler  and  more  efficient  than  other  weap- 
ons. Indeed,  the  posseeelon  of  a  firearm  can 
be  so  valuable  to  a  criminal  that  he  will  go 
to  great  lengths  to  obtain  one.  How,  then.  Is 
the  robber  or  would-be  killer  "deterred"  from 
getting  his  hands  on  such  a  weapon,  and 
from  using  it? 

For  many  years,  the  British  thought  they 
had  the  answer.  Unless  you  were  a  farmer, 
a  sportsman,  a  soldier  or  a  policeman  on 
special  duty,   it  was  illegal  to  possess  fire- 
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»rms    Since   no  law   will   make   all   citizens 
Unabiding  an  of  the  time  there  «/«•«  ^'^^^ 
it!h   vear,    a   certain    number   of   -flreanns 
offenses"  In  Britain.  The  Interesting  develop- 
ment In  recent  years,  however,  is  that  fire- 
Sr^  1  ave  become  virtually  uncontrollable  in 
bS    despite   the   fact   that   gun-control 
fa^s   have    become    more   sophisticated   and 
npnaltles  for  violations  are  far  more  severe. 
P'fo    exa'npl^-  In  1940-14  only  eight  hun- 
Hrld   oersons   were   "proceeded   against     for 
Sr^  t^olatlo:^  In  England  ar.d  Wales,  on 
a  vearlv  average.  More  than  a  decade  later. 
^■l956  the  figure  was  still  under  nine  hun- 
ted  Throughout  this  period,  the  penalties 
miDOsed  bv  the  old  Firearms  Act  of  1937  were 
rSely  Ught-mo6tly  fines  or  a  few  months 
mpnso'ment.   But   during   the   early    1960s 
flTearms  o.Tenses  Increasd  so  markedly  that 
the  1^7  Act  was  revised  and.  In  1965.  heavier 
fines  were  supplemented  by  up  to  ten  years 
Sprisonment  If  guns  were  used  in  the  course 
of  a  serious  crime  or  to  resist  arrest.  By  1965 
?he  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  for 
firearms  offenses  had  Increased  to  2,880    the 
figure    had    climbed    to    an    unprecedented 

^' The'' failure  of  the  1965  Firearms  Act  to 
control  the  Illegal  possession  "i<l,  ^  ^'^^^fj^^ 
m  Britain  became  apparent  during  a  period 
when  all  serious  crimes  In  England-includ- 
ing homlcldes-were  Increasing  at  a  stagger- 
ing rate.  When  did  this  Increase  start,  and 

**£  us  first  note  that  there  was  relatively 
little  change  from  1946  to  1956.  The  average 
WLal  of  aU  indictable  offenses  remained  o^y 
slightly  above  470,000  for  those  years.  But  by 
1960  ouly  three  years  after  passage  of  the 
1957  Homicide  Act,  Indictable  offenses  were 
UD  to  743,713— and  homicides  (excluding  ve- 
hicular homicides)  had  Increased  from  a  per 
capita  rate  of  1.8  convictions  per  mlUlon  to 
2,9  per  miUlon.  By  1965.  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Britain  was  experiencing  the  most 
shocking  crime  wave  In  her  history— Indicta- 
ble offenses  were  up  to  1,333,882  for  that  year 

*lone.  ,       ... 

But  statistics   did   not   prevent   the     hu- 
manists" and  the  doctrinaire  left-wingers  In 
Britain's  Labor  Party  from  voting  the  oom- 
plete  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  -mey 
krgued    that    non-appUcatlon   of   the    death 
peimltv    (as    modified    in    1957)    really    h^ 
nothing  to  do  either  with  the  new  ^creases 
in  firearms  offenses  or  with  the  remaxkable 
increase  in  crime  generally.  Apparently,  the 
Labor  Party  hoped  the  more  severe  penalties 
in  the  1965  Firearms  Act  would  help  prevent 
murder  by  gun.  just  as  they  hoped  murder 
wouldn't  "increase  once  the  death  penalty— 
already  weakened  by  the   1957  law— was  no 
longer  on  the  books. 

WHAT  really    happened? 

In  1965  the  homicide  rate  In  Britain  (com- 
bining convictions  for  both  murder  and  non- 
vehicular   manslaughter)    had    increased    to 
3.95  per  million  and  it  increased  again  to  at 
least,  5.8  (possibly  higher)  In  1970.  Now  It  is 
hard  for  anyone  to  argue  that  a  murder  has 
occurred— in     Britain     or     anywhere     else— 
simply  because  the  penalty  for  murder  has 
been  "lessened.  Not  even  the  wisest  Judge  or 
Jury,  or  the  cleverest  defense  lawyer  or  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  can  know  exactly  what  has 
gone  on  In  the  mind  of  the  murderer.  If  he 
claims  that    his   crime   was   unpremedlated. 
perhaps  he's  talked   himself   Into  believing 
this  even  if  the  judge  and  Jury  decide  that 
the  evidence   Is   all   against   him.   It   is   ex- 
tremely   difficult,    however,    to    argue    that 
armed  "robberies— whether  or  not  they  end  In 
murder — are  unpremeditated. 

In  every  armed  robbery,  there  is  a  certain 
amoimt  of  planning  on  what  sort  of  weapon 
to  obtain  and  how  to  use  It.  How,  then,  would 
moet  people  judge  the  evidence  if  It  could 
be  shown  that,  with  every  step  toward  the 
weakening    and    eventual    alx^ltlon    of    the 


death   penalty   In   Britain,   armed   robberies 

increased  along  with  homlcldee?  -^.^.^ 

In  the  October  1971  issue  of  the  Brit^ 

Police   Federation's  monthly   magazine,  fo- 

Ixce,    Chief    Inspector    Colin    Greenwood     a 
firearms    expert    from    Yorkshire,    publUhed 
such  a  study.  He  showed  that,  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  London,  armed  robbertee  from 
the  end  of  World  War  U  up  tmtll  1966  were 
relatively    few     (between    130    and    138    per 
ye«  !  But  fouowlng  the  1657  Homicide  Act 
Ihe  incidence  of  armed  robberies  In  London 
increased  as  did  homicides  generally  In  Eng- 
land   Bv   1965,  when  the  Labor  government 
declded'to  abolish  completely  the  death  pen- 
alty  for   murder,   armed    robberies    In   Lon- 
don numbered  702:  by  1969,  the  last  year  of 
Greenwood's  study,  they  had  Jumped  to  nine 
hundred  fifty.  The  use  of  firearms  in  these 
robberies— rather  than  other  weapons  such 
as    iron    coshes    or    knives,    increased    from 
nineteen  cases  in  1956  to  272  cases  by  1969. 
And  a  report  Just  released  shows  an  appal- 
ling increase  of  42  per  cent  in  murders    n 
1971   over  the   year  before— 177   murders  In 
1971  as  against  io6  in  1970. 

There  is  no  way  to  explain  why  conviction 
figures  both  for  murder  and  manslaughter  in- 
cr°eased    so    steeply    after    1957— along    with 
armed  robberies,  firearms  offenses,  and  an- 
nual figures  for  aU  indictable  offenses  Knovm 
to  the  police— without  noticing  that,  untu 
1957   the   killing   of   another   human   being, 
whether  in  cold  blood,  in  a  robbery  or  In  the 
heat  of  a  personal  passion,  always  meant  a 
■murder"  trial  and.  except  in  cases  of  Insan- 
ity a  strong  probabiUty  that  the  kUler  would 
haiie  After  passage  of  the  1957  Homicide  Act 
criminals     staved     rway     from     guns— and 
kicked  or  bludgeoned  or  knifed  their  victim 
to   death— only   untU   It   became   clew   that 
even  to  kUl  someone  with  a  gun  In  Brltam 
no  longer   meant   that   you   woult   have   to 
hang   for   murder.   Your   lawyer  might   now 
plead  manslaughter:  If  he  failed,  there  was 
now  always  an  appeal.  And  it  is  stlU  that  way 
in  Britain,  for  even  with  the  death  penalty 
completely  removed  from  the  books,  you  can 
appeal  to  have  vour  penalty  completely  re- 
moved from  the  books,  you  can  appeal   to 
lave    your    murder    conviction    changed    to 
■attempted  murder"  or  "wounding  wnth  in-- 
tent"— even    though    the    victims    are    ail 
dead— and  be  out  of  prison  again  In  two  or 

three  years.  „  ,»  ,      .„ 

The  failure  of  gun  controls  In  Britain  is 
probably    the    best   evidence    available    any- 
where in  the  world  to  demonstrate  that  It  Is 
only  capital  punishment— the  criminal's  fear 
of    "judicial    homicide"— which    deters    the 
predators  in  human  society  from  taking  the 
lives  of  innocent  victims  If  they  are  strong 
enotigh,  are  armed  with  firearms,  and  know 
they  won't  die   tor  the   mtirder  they  have 
committed.  These   British   figures   are  rela- 
tively unknown  in  the  U.S.  They  would  have 
had  relevance  in  the  congressional  debate  on 
gun   control   that  followed   In  the   wake   of 
the  Wallace  assassination  attempt. 
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The  following  editorial  by  radio  sta- 
tion WLW  in  Cincinnati  describes  Brig- 
adier William  Benton's  distinguished 
record  of  service : 

WLW  EnrroRLAL 

Dr  Albert  Schweitzer  once  said,  "Seek  al- 
ways to  do  some  good  somewhere.  Every  man 
has  to  seek  in  his  own  way  to  make  hU  own 
self  more  noble  and  to  realize  his  own  true 
worth  "  This  philosophy  has  been  a  way  oi 
life  for  Brigadier  William  Benton,  Director 
of  the  Men's  Social  Service  Center  In  Nor- 

""  Brigadier  Benton's  a  native  of  Cincinnati, 
and  he  has  spent  the  60  years  since  his  birth 
in  a  Salvation  Army  home  helping  his  lei- 

After  decades  of  devoted  service  through 
the  Salvation  Army  m  various  parts  of  the 
Midwest.  Brigadier  Benton  returned  to  Cin- 
cmnatl  in  1971  to  head  the  vast  service  cen- 
ter in  Norwood  .  .  and  now  the  Army  has 
called  him  again.  He  leaves  the  Queen  City 
this  week  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Men  s 
Social  Service  Centers  of  the  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, a  responsibility  that  covers  42  centers 
In  12  states. 

Cincinnati  will  miss  Brigadier  Benton  .  .  . 
a  soldier  for  God  who  fights  for  the  home- 
less, the  sick  and  the  misguided. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 

HEALTH  ACT  MUST  BE  AMENDED 


HON.  WILEY  MAYNE 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BRIGADIER 
WILLIAM   BENTON 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 


OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1972 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
woiild  Uke  to  pay  a  speciskl  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  citizen,  a  native  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  a  gentleman  who  has  con- 
tributed his  skills  and  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  Salvation  Army. 


OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^-ES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 
Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 13  I  testified  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Labor  in  support  of 
substantial  amendments  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  text  of  my  statement  before 
the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee: 

ST.'iTEMENT     OF    CONGRESSMAN     Wn,EY     MAYNC 

Betobe  the  Select  Labob  SuBcoMMrrrtE 
Mr   Chairman,  Members  of  the  Select  La- 
bor Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  your  afford- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
la   support   of   amending   the   Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  In  order  to  make  Its 
provisions     reasonable     ar.d     its     objectives 
feasible,  to  enable  the  Occupational  Safety 
and    Health    Administration    to    target    en- 
forcement through  a  rifle  rather  than  shot- 
gun approach,  to  exempt  small  farmers  and 
small    businesses    from    an    Act    and    from 
standards  and  regulations  designed  to  coun- 
ter safety  and  health  ha2ards  and  patterns 
in   big   industrlee,   and   to   enable   those   re- 
sponsible for  enforcement  of  the  Act  to  ne- 
gotiate consent  agreements  In  order  to  ob- 
tain reasonable  compliance  with  the  objec- 
tive  of   the   Act   rather  than   impose  auto- 
matic mandatory  penalties. 

I  support  strongly  the  objective  of  obtain- 
ing improved  conditions  of  safety  and  healtn 
for  aU  Americans— but  common  sense  and 
perspective  are  neoesaary  to  aooompllah 
theee  commendable  goals. 

It  is  not  common  sense  to  expert  a  smau 
farmer  or  small  buslneee  to  be  able  to  un- 
dertake the  same  type  of  record-keeping, 
supervision  of  employees.  Installation  of 
modern  safety  devices,  etc  as  could  be  rea- 
sonably ejcpected  of  gl»'^»  *^*^:  ,*^!1' 
talnly  the  clrctmunancee  which  might  re- 
aulre  such  measures  in  gUm  Industry  do 
not  neoessarUy  apply  to  the  smaU  firm  where 
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each  employee  is  awaxe  of  the  layout  aiad 
poaalble  dangers  and  can  be  expected  to 
avoid  them  through  his  own  efforts. 

When  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  was  before  the  House.  I  supported  adop- 
tion of  the  substitute  bill  and  was  pleased 
that  the  House  adopted  that  substitute. 
The  substitute  was  far  more  reasonable  than 
the  version  reported  to  the  House,  and  had 
It  become  law  in  that  form,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  problems  rising  dally  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  would 
have  been  avoided.  I  regret  that  In  the  late 
hours  of  that  Congreas,  the  Conference  re- 
ported a  version  that  accepted  many  of  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  that  that  version 
became  law  It  Is  not  too  late  to  correct  that 
mistake,  luid  to  enact  remedial  amendments. 
It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  regu- 
lations being  applied  under  the  Wllliams- 
Stelger  OSHA  Act  of  1970  are  more  far 
reaching  than  was  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. Many  Congressmen  who  supported  the 
act.  as  I  did,  believed  It  was  principally 
aimed  at  the  larger  employers  where.  In  total, 
the  hazards  to  the  safety  and  health  of  em- 
ployees was  greatest;  where  correction  of 
even  a  single  hazard  would  result  In  maxi- 
mum benefits  at  a  cost  the  employer  could 
afford. 

I  find  however  that  the  law.  as  Imple- 
mented. Is  equally  applicable  to  an  employer 
whether  he  has  one  or  thousands  of  em- 
ployees or  regardless  of  whether  the  worfc 
site  Is  permanent  or  one  that  changes  with 
the  completion  of  each  project. 

The  regxilatlona  as  drawn  are  groasly  ar- 
bitrary. Many  are  highly  Impractical,  If  not 
totally  Impossible  to  comply  with. 

In  principle  I  wholeheartedly  support  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions.  However, 
I  believe  there  la  a  vast  difference  In  the 
relationship  between  employer  and  employee 
depending  on  whether  the  number  of  em- 
ployees Is  few  or  many.  Ordinarily  there 
Is  a  more  personal  relationship  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  In  small  maniifactur- 
ing  and  farming  operations. 

Often  this  relationship  Is  so  personal  that 
namee  and  even  ages  of  members  of  each 
others  families  are  weU  known  to  both.  Not 
only  the  safety  and  health  but  the  entire 
welfare  of  each  family  Is  a  real  concern  to 
the  other. 

Furthermore  this  type  of  operation  does 
not  experience  the  turnover  in  employees 
Inherent  In  large  operations.  Consequently 
the  employee  Is  more  often  working  In  fam- 
iliar surroundings  where  Injury  incidence  Is 
less.  Verv  often  with  the  employer  at  his  side, 
subject  to  the  same  working  conditions.  This 
Is  particularly  true  of  those  engaged  In 
farming. 

Farmers  themselves  have  made  real  strides 
in  guarding  against  safety  and  health 
hazards  peculiar  to  their  occupation  even 
before  the  enactment  of  this  law.  Farm 
equipment  manufacturers  have  done  an 
enviable  Job  In  providing  safer  equipment. 
Farm  organizations  and  the  extension  serv- 
ice have  had  extensive  andleffectlve  educa- 
tional programs  to  reduce  farm  accidents.  It 
Is  highly  questionable  whether  this  act  with 
Its  maze  of  record  keeping  and  Impractical 
requirements  can  do  better.  It  may  well 
Buatagonlze  small  employers  to  the  point 
where  ears  may  be  closed  even  to  reasonable 
safety  requirements. 

The  cost  of  complying  with  OSHA  regula- 
tions Is  prohibitive  for  many  small  businesses 
and  manufacturing  plants.  Some  have  told 
me  that  they  will  be  forced  to  discontinue 
their  enterprises  rather  than  comply.  Older 
operators  are  more  apt  to  sell  out  than  i.,om- 
ply.  usually  at  a  loss  since  If  the  business  Is 
to  continue  the  new  owners  have  already  dis- 
counted the  purchase  price  by  the  amou-t 
of  the  cost  of  updating  facilities  to  meet 
safety  regulations.  By  far  the  majority  of 
these   people    can   point    to   years   of   doing 
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business  without  as  much  as  a  minor  acci- 
dent. Most  say  they  would  be  willing  to  spend 
the  money  If  they  were  convinced  that  they 
were  actually  buying  safety.  They  view  many 
of  the  rules  as  being  rldlctUous.  Let  me  point 
out  a  few. 

The  equipment  repairman  reporting  to  a 
farm  for  a  2V2  hour  repair  job  must  before 
starting  the  Job  ascertain  if  toilet  facilities 
are  within  200  feet  of  the  work  site,  gather 
Information  on  telephone  numbers  of  the 
nearest  fire  station,  hospital,  and  ambulance 
service.  If  he  has  a  crew  of  men,  no  work 
can  begin  until  this  Is  done.  But  the  time  of 
these  men  is  valuable  and  must  be  paid  for. 
Naturally,  the  customer  pays.  Now  let's  sup- 
pose this  repair  Job  Is  being  done  to  feeding 
equipment  in  a  feed  lot  with  a  few  hundred 
cattle  In  the  lots.  F^om  a  health  stand  point 
Is  It  reasonable  to  expect  that  with  tons  of 
animal  wastes  already  present  that  a  little 
additional  human  waste  Is  going  to  create 
a  health  hazard?  In  this  frame,  the  require- 
ment for  toilet  facilities  to  be  placed  di- 
rectly at  the  work  site  to  accommodate  the 
workmen  Is  highly  unreasonable.  This  kind 
of  arbitrary  requirement  Is  a  real  hardship 
on  the  livestock  producers  In  my  district  and 
for  the  people  that  service  their  equipment. 
In  such  circumstances  a  worker  who  wishes 
to  use  toilet  facilities  should  not  be  unwill- 
ing to  go  to  the  farmhouses  even  though 
It  may  be  more  than  200  feet  away.  Under  the 
rules  any  repair  Job  over  7  ft.  above  the  floor 
or  ground  requires  the  erection  of  scaffolding. 
Even  If  only  one  board  or  panel  Is  to  be  re- 
placed. It  likely  takes  a  half  hour  to  erect  the 
scaffold  and  ten  minutes  to  make  the 
repairs. 

Replacement  of  blower  pipe  on  a  silo  re- 
quires either  a  net  or  a  complex  system  of 
ropes  secured  every  five  feet.  Yet  the  same 
requirement  Is  not  made  for  linemen  climb- 
ing uiuity  poles.  A  safety  belt  should  and 
does  provide  an  ample  margin  of  safety  In 
both  cases. 

Wire  mesh  U  required  over  sky  lights, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  light  is 
made  of  glass  or  other  transparent  materials 
which  would  present  no  hazard  at  all  should 
It  break. 

Some  requirements  are  so  restrictive  as 
to  render  the  machine  or  equipment  to 
which  they  apply  Inoperative. 

If  compiled  with  the  rule  that  an  air 
gun  for  cleaning  purpoaes  be  limited  to  30 
pounds  per  square  Inch  (30  PSI)  renders 
this  tool  useless  as  a  cleaner.  The  restric- 
tion that  limits  main  line  air  pressure  to 
100  PSI  makes  most  air  powered  tools  in- 
operative. 

Some  modification  of  the  air  pressure  rules 
is  rumored  but  repair  shop  operators  In  my 
area  tell  me  that  it  Is  difficult  to  get  rule 
changes  In  writing.  It  seems  that  we  have 
been  successful  In  Entering  the  small  opera- 
tors In  my  district  to  the  new  regulations. 
We  should  be  equally  effective  In  notifying 
them  of  any  changes. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  I  am 
co-sponsoring  a  bill  that  will  exempt  farmers, 
small  businesses  and  manufacturers  with 
15  or  less  employees  from  an  Act  which 
Is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate  for  such 
small  operators.  Compliance  as  well  as  ad- 
ministrative effort  and  cost  are  completely 
out  of  reason  for  these  small  employers. 
Permit  me  to  suggest  that  an  Insurance  com- 
pany Insuring  the  employer  for  employee 
liability  Is  a  most  effective  persuader  In 
getting  employers  to  Eliminate  safety  and 
health  hazards. 

Among  the  bills  before  you  are  H.R.  13090. 
H.R.  13872,  and  H.R.  14408  which  I  sponsored 
or  cosponsored.  I  strongly  urge  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  these  bills  Into  whatever  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Amendments  legislation 
the  Committee  may  report.  They  Include 
the  following  provisions,  1.  the  exemption  of 
small  businesses  and  farms  with  IS  or  less 
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employees  from  the  Act,  2.  the  exclusion  of 
business  with  100  or  less  employees  for  one 
year,  3.  enabling  the  employer  to  establish 
a  safety  committee,  4.  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  exclude  classes  of  employers  from 
application  of  standards  he  determines  are 
unreasonable  to  apply  to  those  classes,  9. 
modification  of  standards  where  compliance 
Is  not  feasible,  6.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  require  physical  examinations  of 
employees  where  appropriate,  7.  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  afOrmatlve  defenses  which 
I  believe  are  fully  Justified,  8.  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  negotiate  compliance  agree- 
ments In  lieu  of  automatic  imposition  of 
penalties  for  violations,  9.  excluding  from 
coverage  exchanges  of  help  without  monetary 
compensation,  such  as  neighborly  farmer 
exchanges  of  help. 

I  also  strongly  favor  allowing  a  penalty 
free  abatement  period  for  those  employers 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  act  upon  de- 
termination of  deficiencies.  A  consent  order 
Including  a  time  table  for  correction,  should 
be  agreed  to  by  both  psirtles.  Only  when 
the  consent  order  Is  violated  should  a  penalty 
be  assessed. 

This  would  seem  to  be  more  In  keeping 
with  the  American  system.  In  addition,  In- 
spectors should  be  permitted  to  be  called  In 
for  consultation  by  employers  without  fear  of 
having  penalties  Invoked  should  the  In- 
spectors find  violations.  (As  the  law  stands 
now  Inspectors  cannot  be  used  as  consult- 
ants. If  they  enter  upon  the  premises  of 
an  employer  they  must  make  a  thorough  In- 
spection. If  they  are  Inveexlgatlng  a  com- 
plaint they  must  only  look  Into  the  com- 
plaint only).  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  reg\ilations  as  new  and  far  reaching  as 
those  being  Implemented  under  this  act  will 
meet  with  Instant  compliance.  The  best  way 
to  eliminate  safety  and  health  standards  18 
for  Industry,  business,  labor  and  government 
to  work  together  in  Informing,  educating 
and  then  being  reaaonable  In  enforcing 
standards. 

I  was  pleased  to  suppKjrt  amendment  of 
the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  bill  to  ex- 
empt small  businesses  and  farms  from  en- 
forcement of  the  Act.  and  Intend  to  support 
similar  amendments  to  the  Appropriations 
bill  when  It  Is  again  reported  to  the  House 
if  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
has  not  been  amended  in  the  meantime.  I 
am  also  pleased  that  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  apparently  will 
soon  put  Into  effect  the  proposed  regulation 
exempting  firms  with  8  or  less  employees 
from  recordkeeping  requirements  under 
OSHA,  and  that  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  issued  a  letter  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  farm  help  exchanges  without  com- 
pensation are  not  to  be  considered  as  cov- 
ered. However,  these  do  not  provide  the  per- 
manent changes  in  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute which  I  believe  must  be  made  If  this 
Act  Is  to  be  enforced. 


THE  NEW  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  latest  re- 
ports about  the  State  Department's  ac- 
tions in  the  United  Nations  raise  serious 
question  about  the  effectiveness  of  "new" 
diplomacy  and  the  ability  of  our  diplo- 
mats to  retain  old  friends. 

But,  then  under  the  new  alinement  of 
powers.  State  may  feel  that  we  do  not 
need    the    friendship    of    England    and 
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Prance  when  we  are  said  to  have  bought 
the  friendship  of  Russia  and  Red  China. 
I  include  a  related  newsclipping  follow- 
ing my  remarks  at  this  point: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  DaUy  News, 
'  Sept.  13,  19721 

TTNrrED  3TATM  ATTACKS  ANOLO-PRBNCH  VOTBS 

IN    U.N. 

(By  Kenneth  J.  Freed) 

Hlgh-ranktog    State    Department    officials 

called  the  British  and  French  votes  during 

the  latest  United  Nations  Security  CoxmcU 

debate  on  Mideast  violence  "an  outrage." 

The  United  States  vetoed  a  Security  Coun- 
cU  resolution,  aimed  at  Israeli  raids  on 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  because  It  did  not  In- 
clude condemnation  of  Arab  terrorist  acts 
which  provoked  the  retaliatory  attacks. 

"It  was  unconscionable  for  the  Western 
European  allies  to  support  that  resolution,"  a 
top-level  department  official  said. 

The  belated  denunciation  of  Great  Britain 
and  France — the  veto  came  Sunday  night — 
Is  acknowledged  by  administration  officials  as 
part  of  a  diplomatic  arm-twisting  aimed  at 
toughening  international  efforts  against  air 
piracy  and  other  terrorist  acta. 

TAVJVJX    WITH    rRANCE 

The  officials  claimed  some  success  for  this 
blunt  method,  but  they  conceded  faUure  m 
other  cases,  particularly  with  Prance. 

The  mixed  results  are  seen  In  the  current 
sessions  in  Washington  of  a  legal  subcom- 
mittee of  the  International  ClvU  Aviation  Or- 
ganization. The  group  was  convened  a  week 
and  a  half  ago  to  draft  proposals  for  enforc- 
ing existing  agreements  against  airplane  hi- 
jacking and  sabotage. 

The  France  delegation  has  refused  to  go 
along  with  American  demands  for  sanctions, 
including  denying  landing  rights  for  any  na- 
tion not  acttog  against  air  pirates. 

In  admitted  retaliation,  the  United  States 
this  week  canceled  a  meeting  with  the  French 
on  extending  American  landing  rights  for  air- 
lines operating  from  France. 

BRrnSH     MOVB     CLOBOI 

The  British  have  come  under  generally 
less  public  criticism  for  their  stand  at  the 
ICAO  meeting,  but  admtalstratlon  officials 
point  to  American  pressure  as  resulting  in  a 
compromise  stand  by  London — closer  to  the 
n.S.  view. 

Sources  attribute  the  British  position  to 
public  pressure  arising  from  the  Munich 
Olympics  incident  as  well  aa  to  the  American 
government's  expressions  of  dissatisfaction. 

However,  the  French  have  not  been  moved 
at  all  by  the  cancellation  of  the  meeting  on 
landing-rights.  GUbert  Gulllatime,  chairman 
of  the  French  delegation  at  the  ICAO  meet- 
ings, says  his  government  won't  give  in  to 
threats. 

The  Nixon  administration  focusing  atten- 
tion now  on  air  piracy  because  the  ICAO 
meeting  is  still  In  session.  But  officials  say 
this  is  just  part  of  an  over-all  effort  to  end 
such  terrorist  acts  as  the  Arab  commando  at- 
tack on  the  Israeli  Olympic  team. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

recent  shadow  of  death  which  fell  on 
Munich.  Violence  has  always  bred  vio- 
lence. And  today,  in  confirmation,  we  can 
only  look  back  in  disbelief  at  the  most 
terrible  event  in  Olympic  history.  The 
team  of  Israel  arrived  in  Munich  with 
dreams  of  fair  play,  hard  fought  in- 
dividual and  team  competition,  and — 
perhaps  for  a  few — gold  and  silver  med- 
als, honor,  and  respect  for  themselves 
and  their  coimtry. 

The  IsraeU's  tried.  But  they  soon  found 
themselves  involved  as  hostages  of  the 
Black  September  movement  in  an  act  of 
imnecessary  violence  that  dishonored  the 
entire  Arab  cause.  Eleven  IsraeU's,  five 
Arab  commandos,  and  one  German  po- 
liceman died  as  the  midnight  darkness  at 
the  Munich  Airport  exploded  into  small - 
arms  fire  and  detonating  hand  grenades. 
The  tactics  employed  by  the  Black  Sep- 
temberists  dishonored  the  millions  of 
Arabs  the  commandos  so  falsely  repre- 
sented. 

I  strongly  support  the  U.S.  veto  of  Sec- 
retary Bush  and  personally  condemn 
every  Arab  country  that  harbors 
criminals  and  groups  that  promote  in- 
ternational violence. 
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Sorority,  the  Cleveland  Urban  League, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Fair- 
fax Poimdation. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  a  charter  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
teachers'  sorority.  And,  just  prior  to  her 
death,  she  had  completed  purchase  of 
life  memberships  in  the  NAACP  for  her- 
self and  her  late  husband. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Emmie 
Lewis  means  the  loss  of  one  of  Cleve- 
land's greatest  educators  and  most  ac- 
tive civic  leaders.  I  join  with  the  Lewis 
family  in  mourning  her  passing  and  I 
consider  it  an  everlasting  privilege  to 
have  known  and  loved  her. 


MARVIN    JOHNSON    WINS    BRONZE 
MEDAL 


MRS.   EMMIE   LEWIS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 


MOST  TERRIBLE  EVENT  IN 
OLYMPIC  HISTORY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   I«ZW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  add  my  voice  in  indignation 
and  horror  to  the  chorus  of  anguish 
which  has  risen  from  my  colleagues  and 
the  people  of  my  district  concerning  the 


Mr.    STOKES.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    was 
deeply  grieved  on  Friday,  September  8, 
1972,  to  learn  that  Mrs.  John  H.  Lewis 
had  passed  away.  Her  absence  will  be 
felt   in  Cleveland   and  throughout  this 
Nation  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 
Mrs.   Lewis,   or   Emmie,    as   she   was 
known  by  her  friends,  is  survived  by  three 
children    whose    own    accomplishments 
are  Uving  testimony  to  Mrs.  Lewis'  deep 
dedication  to  the  Cleveland  community. 
Surviving  are  Mrs.  Anita  Lewis  Polk, 
deputy  director  of  the  Cleveland  Urban 
League;  Dr.  John  H.  Lewis,  a  pediatri- 
cian:  and  Mr.  F.  Wesley  Lewis  of  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

Emmie  Garllngton  was  bom  in  Athens. 
Ga.  Until  she  and  her  late  husband,  John 
H.  "Boss"  Lewis,  moved  to  Cleveland,  she 
was  active  in  the  field  of  education  in 
the  South.  She  served  as  a  teacher  and 
later  as  a  principal.  She  was  responsible 
for  developing  several  programs  for  the 
Jefferson  County  school  system  in  Ala- 
bama. While  in  the  South,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Monarch's  Social  Club 
auxiliary,  and  the  American  Teachers 
Association.  She  foimded  the  Progres- 
sive Thirteen  Club,  which  will  soon  cele- 
brate its  50th  anniversary. 

In  Cleveland  she  taught  at  the  Quincy 
and  Anton  Gardlna  elementary  schools. 
She  organized  the  Cleveland  chapter  of 
Tots  and  Teens,  and  established  oflBces 
along  the  eastern  seaboard,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  Baltimore,  and  in  Alabama. 
Among  her  other  activities  was  the 
founding  of  the  Novelettes  and  the  An- 
thropos.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Leisure  Hour  Ladies,  Sigma  Gamma  Rho 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 5  I  indulged  personal  pride  in  placing 
in  the  Record  mention  of  18-year-old 
Marvin  Johnson — along  with  his  coach 
and  trainer,  Mr.  Colin  "Champ"  Chaney, 
both  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Despite  the  tragedy  and  the  grave  tone 
on  which  the  international  Olympic 
games  ended— and  despite  the  fact  that 
Marvin  Johnson  earned,  for  himself  and 
this  coimtry,  the  bronze  instead  of  the 
gold  medal  in  middleweight  boxing  com- 
petition— my  own  pride,  and  that  of 
everyone  in  Indianapolis,  remains  un- 
diminished. 

So  in  gratitude  to  this  young  man— for 
his  achievement,  his  mature  and  sports- 
manlike conduct,  and  those  thrilling 
moments  he  gave  us  all — I  insert  here 
the  words  of  Thomas  R.  Keatlng's  col- 
umn in  last  Monday's  Indianapolis  Star: 

Marv's  Come  Long,  Long  Wat 
(By  Thomas  R.  Keating) 
In  a  small  house  at  1606  North  New  Jeraey 
Street  vesterday  afternoon,  a  family  gathered 
to  watch  on  television  as  one  of  their  own 
received  the  onlv  medal  won  by  an  Indian- 
apolis resident  in  the  20th  Olympiad. 

When  t«en-age  boxer  Marvin  Johnaon 
stepped  to  the  platform  to  receive  his  bronae 
medal  for  third  place  in  the  middleweight 
division,  someone  in  the  room  commented 
that  It  was  a  long,  long  way  from  16th  and 
New  Jersey  to  Munich,  Germany. 

The  distance  is  even  more  amaying  ^len 
you  consider  that  it  was  only  three  years  ago 
that  Marvin,  unsure  and  awkward,  appeared 
at  the  St.  Rita  PAL  Club  boxing  gyro,  and 
asked  Colin  i Champ)  Chaney  to  teach  him 
how  to  fight. 

Now.  although  defeated  by  a  Russian  boxer 
at  Munich.  Marv-in  has  proven  himself  one  of 
the  best  amateurs  in  the  world— and  he's  BtlU 
only  18  vears  old. 

Two  years  ago.  when  he  was  being  Inter- 
viewed for  his  first  newspaper  story,  he  had 
wondered  "if  in  10  years  when  I  look  back 
on  this  story  you're  going  to  write.  Ill  think 
that  was  the  best  Ume  of  my  life  or  Just  the 
beginning." 

According  to  Marvin's  father.  R.  L.  John- 
son a  tall,  50-vear-old  construction  worker, 
it  is  only  the  beginning.  There's  lots  more 
to  come. 

"I  can  tell  you  this  for  sure,"  said  the  elder 
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Johnson  "Marvin's  amateur  days  are  over. 
He'll  turn  pro  this  fall  along  with  my  older 
son  Henry  (a  156-pound  national  AAU  champ 
himself)  and  they  are  both  going  to  be  world 
champs  some  day. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  the  offers  I've  lis- 
tened to  In  the  last  year."  Johnson  contin- 
ued. "Why,  two  men  from  Port  Worth,  Tex., 
sat  right  here  in  my  living  room  sU  months 
ago  and  offered  to  put  $60,000  In  ttoe  bank 
In  my  name  If  I  would  sign  a  contract  for 
Marvin.  But,  I  didn't  because  Marvin  wanted 
to  fight  In  the  Olympics. 

"Both  my  sons  wea-e  born  and  raised  right 
here  in  Indianapolis  and  I  want  them  to  stay 
right  here  and  fight."  he  added.  "There's 
a  group  of  local  buslneesmen  and  doctors 
who  want  to  form  a  corporation  and  back 
Marvin  like  the  groups  that  backed  Casslxia 
Clay  and  Joe  Prazler.  That's  probably  what 
wUl  happen." 

"There's  only  one  thing  that  Marvin  In- 
sists on  In  any  contract  he  signs.  He  says 
that  as  long  as  he  ever  fights.  Champ  Chaney 
Is  going  to  be  In  his  comer.  Marvin  wouldn't 
take  a  mUUon-doUar  offer  unless  Champ  was 
a  part  of  It." 

Uke  all  mothers.  Ruth  Johnson  sees 
things  from  a  little  different  angle.  Right 
now.  she  mainly  wants  to  see  the  fifth  of  her 
nine  children  get  home  safely  from  Ger- 
many. 

"I  haven't  seen  Marvin  now  for  three 
months."  she  explained  "And  while  he  may 
be  ft  real  good  fighter,  he's  still  only  18  and 
with  all  that  trouble  over  there  at  the  Olym- 
pics. I'll  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  can 
see  him  home  being  fed  and  treated  right. 

"Of  course  I  was  very  sad  when  he  lost." 
she  said,  "because  It  meant  so  much  to  him 
to  win.  but  I  have  to  admit  I  was  glad  when 
the  referee  stopped  the  fight  because  Marrtn 
was  getting  hit  far  too  many  times  and  I 
didn't  want  him  hurt 

"If  I  had  my  way.  I'd  rather  see  Marvin 
trv  college  for  awhile  and  then  IX  he  wanted 
to  pursue  his  boxing  career,  all  right.  I  want 
him  to  have  something  to  fall  back  on.  But, 
Marvin  Is  well-known  now  and  I  guess  boxing 
Is  something  he  has  to  do. 

Outside  the  Johnson  home.  little  brother 
Penton.  a  13-year-old  who  has  ripped  oti 
eight  straight  wins  In  the  ring  as  a  112- 
pounder  was  basking  In  his  brothers  glory 
suid  dreaming  his  own  dreams. 

Down  the  street  about  half  a  block,  two 
stringy  youngsters  about  seven  years  old. 
were  squared  off  and  throwing  harmless 
punches  at  each  other,  drawing  air  on  most 
of  their  swings. 

"I'm  Marvin."  drawled  one  of  the  boys. 
"You're  Casslua  Clay." 

"I  am  not."  the  other  boy  replied.  "You 
was  Marvin  yesterday  and  I  alnt  going  to 
box  with  you  no  more  If  you  keep  cheating. 
You  is  Clay  " 

"OK,"  the  first  boy  said  reluctantly.  "But 
only  for  awhile." 
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when  the  Mexican  patriot.  Father  Miguel 
Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  proclaimed  to  the 
world  in  his  "Onto  de  Delores"  that  no 
longer  would  the  yolie  of  colonialism  be 
tolerated  by  the  people  of  Mexico. 

The  American  people  should  justly 
join  the  Mexican  people  in  celebrating 
Mexico's  Day  of  independence.  Of  the 
many  things  our  peoples  have  in  com- 
mon, none  is  so  pronounced  as  the  ideals 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice  vmder 
which  our  two  nations  were  founded. 

Many  are  the  fine  groups  that  proudly 
help  celebrate  the  Fiestas  Patrias.  I 
would  like  to  commend  one  in  particular. 
Since  its  inception  in  1921  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  by  Mr.  Eduardo  Ruiz, 
the  Comision  Honorifica  Mexlcana  has 
been  actively  promoting  cultural  and 
civic  participation.  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  La  Comision  Honorifica 
Mexicana  de  San  Jose  has  been  a  source 
of  civic  pride  for  the  second  largest 
"Colonia  Mexicana"  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia since  1937. 

I  salute  the  "Semana  Mexicana's" 
cultural  events  in  recalling  the  great  con- 
tribution of  the  Mexican  people  to  the 
American  culture.  I  am  proud  of  the 
civic  participation  of  the  commission  and 
join  with  its  leadership  and  m>'  fellow 
Americans  in  saying  "viva  Mexico". 
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TRANSPORTATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 

i 


COMMEMORATING  MEXICO'S  DAY 
OP  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAl-irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  my  fellow 
Americans  who  this  week  are  commemo- 
rating the  162d  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  free  and  independent  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Mexican  descent  are  proudly  re- 
calling the  day  of  Septemebr  16,  1810, 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
month  ago  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
businessmen  in  the  First  District  of  Mon- 
tana. It  dealt  with  modes  of  transport 
utilized  by  local  small  businesses.  The 
following  analysis  indicates  the  ques- 
tionnaire results  and  does  not  repre- 
sent any  particular  views  I  may  have.  It 
also  is  a  limited  sample  with  184  re- 
sponding out  of  the  1,140  that  were 
surveyed. 

The  questionnaire  included  two  types 
of  inquiries.  First,  the  businessmen  were 
asked  what  type  of  carriers  they  used 
and  then  the  extent  to  which  each  was 
utilized. 

As  one  would  guess,  very  few  western 
district  businessmen  rely  solely  on  any 
one  type  of  carrier  to  conduct  their  bus- 
iness. Only  11  percent  of  those  persons 
responding  said  that  they  used  any  one 
type  of  carrier  for  their  sole  means  of 
transportation  of  goods.  Some  93  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  said  they  never 
use  barges,  which  is  to  be  expected  since 
Montana's  rivers  are  rarely  used  in  such 
commerce. 

Unfortunately,  several  businessmen 
did  not  specify  what  type  of  carrier  they 
meant  when  they  marked  our  "other" 
classification.  Those  that  did.  however, 
mentioned:  First.  United  Parcel  Serv- 
ice, second,  a  shipping  association  oper- 
ating in  their  area;  or  third,  indicated 
their  business  had  it;s  own  transporta 
tion  facilities. 


About  85  percent  stated  that  they 
seldom  or  never  use  freight  forwarders, 
Railway  Express  received  a  similar  num- 
ber of  replies  with  86  percent  indicating 
"seldom"  or  "never"  used.  Air  service 
received  a  63  percent  rating  Indicating 
seldom  or  never  in  their  response;  51  per- 
cent of  the  businessmen  said  they  seldom 
or  never  use  railroad  services.  Finally, 
53  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that 
they  seldom  or  never  use  buses  In  their 
businesses. 

The  last  category  is  that  of  the  "fre- 
quently" or  "solely"  used  carriers.  Those 
in  this  division  were  trucks  with  80  per- 
cent and  the  Postal  Service  with  88  per- 
cent. 

On  rating  transport  quality  provided 
by  the  carriers,  only  one  of  the  cate- 
gories received  a  substantial  number  of 
replies  indicating  that  it  provided  ex- 
cellent service.  This  was  the  bus  industry 
which  received  an  excellent  rating  from 
31  percent  of  the  respondents.  The  others 
receiving  excellent  were  air  service,  15 
percent;  postal  service,  13  percent;  and 
trucks  10  percent.  On  the  other  extreme, 
30  percent  of  those  who  commented 
about  the  service  provided  by  freight 
forwarders  stated  that  the  service  was 
unsatisfactory.  REA  came  in  a  close 
second  wtih  28  percent,  and  the  rail- 
roads were  third  in  complaints  with  17 
percent. 

By  combining  "good"  and  "excellent" 
ratings  buses  received  a  vote  of  92  per- 
cent of  those  replying,  airways  received 
a  vote  of  90  percent,  the  Postal  Service 
received  a  vote  of  59  percent,  and  the 
railroads  received  a  vote  of  53  percent. 

In  summation,  it  would  seem  that  tiae 
railroads,  trucks,  buses,  and  Postal  Serv- 
ice are  the  services  which  are  most 
heavily  used.  Of  these  services,  trucks 
and  buses  are  well  liked  for  the  services 
they  provide.  Air  service  is  also  weU 
viewed  but  is  little  used.  The  other  serv- 
ices are  used  less  and  are  less  well  liked 
as  to  the  quality  which  they  provide. 


PROGRAMS    OF   PEACEFUL 
COMMUNICATIONS.    1972 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 
Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  years 
ago  the  Congress  approved  a  new  pro- 
vision in  the  foreign  aid  bill  entitled 
"Programs  of  Peaceful  Communications." 
section  220. 

The  provision  resulted  from  hearings 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity PoUcy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments into  the  use  of  modem  communi- 
cations technology  for  developmental 
purposes. 

Those  hearings  pointed  up  the  need 
for  a  focal  point  within  the  Agency  tor 
International  Development — AID — for 
programs  which  would  use  modern  com- 
munication methods  for  educational, 
health,  agricultural,  and  community  de- 
velopment purposes  in  less  developed 
countries. 


September  U,  1972 

For  the  past  3  years,  section  220  has 
nrovided  the  mechanism  whereby  funds 
could  be  directed  to  that  objective.  Each 
«ftr  I  have  asked  AID  to  provide  me 
with  a  report  on  the  implementation  of 
the  section  and  each  year  the  Agency 
has  complied  with  a  detailed  summary 
of  activities. 

The  current  report  is  cumulative 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  It  shows  that 
since  AprU  1970  the  number  of  projects 
designed  to  implement  section  220  has 
risen  from  14,  representing  a  commit- 
ment of  $4.5  milUon,  to  38  projects  with 
a  cumulative  commitment  of  $23.7  mil- 

During  this  period  of  growth  the 
Agency's  policy  has  been  one  of  caution 
and  experimentation  because  relatively 
little  is  yet  known  about  the  most  suc- 
cessful ways  in  which  these  modem  tech- 
nologies can   be  harnessed   to   develop 

There  has,  however,  been  measurable 
progress  in  the  field,  much  of  which  can 
be  credited  to  section  220  programs,  and 
the  future  should  see  even  greater  ad- 
vances. ^     .,.•  ,    * 
Because  of  the  significant  potential  oi 
the  programs  fimded  imder  section  220. 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  them  by  including 
in  the  record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
AID'S  director  of  congressional  liaison 
and  the  summary  of  the  larger,  29-page 
report  which  has  been  submitted  to  me 
by  the  Agency. 
The  items  follow ; 
Department  of  State.  Agency 
FOE  International  Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  5, 1972. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    National    Se- 
curity   Policy    and    Scientific    Develop- 
ments,   Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs. 
Hou.se   of   Representatives,    Washington, 

^■^-  _w 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  progress 

report,  cumulative  through  FY  1972,  on  Im- 
plementation by  this  Agency  of  Section  220 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  highlights  of  our  activity  are  con- 
tained In  the  Summary,  comprising  the  first 
three  pages  of  the  report.  We  believe  that 
gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  both 
the  number  and  quality  of  projects  which 
seek  to  develop  and  utilize  communications 
technology  for  development. 

As  Indicated  In  the  report,  since  April  1970, 
the  number  of  projects  designed  to  Imple- 
ment Section  220  has  risen  from  14,  repre- 
senting a  commitment  of  $4.5  million,  to  38 
projects  with  a  cumulative  commitment  of 
t23.7  million  through  FY  1972.  These  ac- 
tivities now  Involve  direct  funding  of  nine 
major  American  Institutions  and  six  develop- 
ing countries. 

The  number  of  developing  countries  as- 
sisted Indirectly  Is  much  larger  through  the 
outreach  of  the  U.S.  institutions  and  through 
A.I,D.  support  to  Regional  Centers  for  »'' 
catlonal  technology,  such  as  the  Center  for 
Educational  Technology  and  Innovation  in 
East  Asia. 

We  would  stress,  however,  that  In  spite 
of  '.ts  great  potential,  communications  tech- 
nology for  development  remains  in  an  ex- 
perimental state.  We  are  therefore  concen- 
trating on  field  trials  and  research  in  such 
areas  as  learning  effectiveness,  reaching  out- 
of-8chool  populations,  hlghei  quality  soft- 
ware, management  and  costs.  We  expect  to 
be  able  to  report  on  full  scale  applications 
In  a  few  countries  in  the  reasonably  near 
future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  continuing  support  of  your  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  of  great  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  us  In  implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  peaceful  communications. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Matthkw  J  Harvkt, 
Director,  Congressional  Liaison  Staff. 


AGENCY  FOR  International  Devslopmint 
report  of  progress  in  implementing  section 

220      FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT— ATJTHOHlZIlfG 
PROGRAMS     FOR     PE.ACETVL     COMMUNICATIONS 

FOR    DEVELOPMENT 

Summary 
section  220  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
(FAA)  authorized  funds  for  programs  of 
neaceful  communications  which  make  use  of 
lelevlfllon  and  related  technologies,  includ- 
ing satellite  transmissions,  for  educational, 
health  agricultural,  and  community  develop- 
ment pu^oses  m  the  less  developed  coun- 

"^•nie  report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affaire 
committee  of  November  6,  1969  elaborated 
uDon  this  section,  pointing  out  that,  while 
the  United  States  has  pioneered  In  technol- 
OKV  It  has  done  little  m  the  Important  area 
of  applying  the  technology  to  meet  develop- 
menf  needs  of  the  LDCs.  AID  was  dlrec^ 
to  emphasize  the  "software"  non-technical 
asnects  of  communications  systems. 

over  the  three  years  since  Section  220  was 
added  to  the  Act,  AID  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  enhancing  the  ^S-  capablUt> 
and  m  assisting  the  less  developed  countrtes 
in  the  use  of  communications  technologies 
for  development  purposes.  Whereas  In  April 
1970  we  reported  14  projects  in  this  ueia 
totalling  «4.5  million,  the  Appendix  to  th  s 
report  lists  38  projects  totalling  W3.7  mU- 
llon  cumulative  through  ^^cal  year  1972_ 

The  numbers  of  projects  and  the  dollar 
expenditures  In  these  reports  are  not  entirely 
comparable.  Though  there  have  been  sub- 
stantial additional  Investments  m  communi- 
cations for  development,  we  have  also  made 
more  refined  studies  of  projects  in  educa- 
tion agriculture,  health,  population  and 
community  development  which  tiave  Im- 
portant communications  components  as  ve- 
hicles for  achieving  the  primary  objectives 

°'p?og"ertSd  fulfilling  the  aims  of  Sec- 
tlon  220  cannot,  however,  be  measured  en- 
t^elv  in  terms  of  numbers.  The  true  measure 
ofthe  capability  must  be  made  In  quality 
tire  terms.  Over  the  three  year  period  AID 
has   strengthened   its  understanding   of   the 
potential  of  communications  techno  ogy^  At 
the  same  time  we  have  gained  new  Insights 
into  the  problems  related  to  its  use  In  de- 
veloping countries.  ,   J    „ „„H 
The  application  of  technical  knowledge  and 
systems  to  human  problems  of  development 
wUl  require  sustataed,  coordinated  efforts  by 
both  the  developing  countries  and  the   as- 
sistance agencies  for  at  least  a  decade^  In- 
stitutions supported  by  AID-lncluding  the 
Academy  for  Educational  Development,  Flor- 
ida Stati  university;  the  East-West  Center  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii;   U.C.L.A..  and  the 
University  of  Chlcag<^are  working  with  the 
LDC8  to  explore  the  potential  appUcatlon  of 
communications    technology    In    education 
population  and  agriculture.  Actual  testing  of 
the  possibilities  has.  however,  thus  far  been 
limited  to  pilot  educational  projects  Hi  such 
countries  as  El  Salvador.  Korea,  Brazil  and 
Ivory  Coast.  Work  in  the  field  to  date  has 
convinced  us  that  whUe  widespread  applica- 
tion of  the  technology  must  come.  It  can- 
not   and   should    not   be    undertaken    in    a 
vacuum.  A  television  m  every  village  school 
wlU  accomplish  little  without  accompanying 
reforms  to  curriculum,  teacher  training  and 
educational  administration. 

The  potential  uses  of  communications  me- 
dia to  spread  knowledge  in  education,  agri- 
culture, nutrition.  famUy  planning,  and 
health  are  enormous.  However,  effective  use 
outside  the  schoolroom,  as  well  as  In  the  for- 
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mal  school  svstem.  requires  commitment  by 
developing  country  leaders  to  a  broad  con- 
cept of  ediicatlon  for  development.  Th^com- 
prehenslon  and  determination  exists  today  in 
onlv  a  few  developing  countries. 

AID  has  recently  completed  a  comprehen- 
sive  review  of   its  programs  and  objectives. 
The  new  directions  resulting  from  this  re- 
view are  described  in  the  mtroductlon  to  the 
FY  1973  Development  and  Humanitarian  As- 
sistance  Congressional   Presentation.   "To   an 
mcreasmg   extent,    AID   wUl   concentrate   its 
resources   in   an   attempt   to   solve   a   select 
group  of  priority  development  problems  The 
prime  objective  will  be  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  development  to  greater  numbers  of  people. 
Implicit  throughout  this  restructuring  of  the 
AID  program  is  the  conviction  that  bold  new 
depJtures  must  be  made  if  both  the  fruits 
of  the  Green  Revolution  and  education  rele- 
vant to  the  needs  of  a  developing  society  are 
to  be  brought  to  the  majority  of  people  or 
the  developing  world  at  tolerable  costs. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  this  breakthrough, 
we   intend   to  place   greater  emphasis  upon 
communication  in  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  our  programs.  In  education  this 
wUl  mean  more  experimentation  with  modern 
communications  technolog>'  for  use  m  schools 
and   in  non-formal  education  programs.  In 
population,   it  will  mean  research  and  lest- 
me  of  new  wav^  to  communicate  positive  at- 
titudes  toward   family   planning   as   weU   as 
necessary  Information.  Since  lack  of  knowl- 
edge rather  than  lack  of  food  is  often  the 
cause  of  malnutrition  m  LDCs,  we  will  ex- 
periment  with   various   ways   to   spread   m- 
formatlon  to  improve  nutrition.  Similar  ef- 
forts   will   be   undertaken   to   teach    farmers 
how  to  capitalize  on  the  revolutionary-  new 
developments  in  agriculture. 

The  absolute  economic  necessity  of  bring- 
ing useful  education  and  information  to  more 
people  at  a  lower  cost  is  now  a  fundamental 
«net  of  the  AID  program.  With  AID  assist- 
ance systems  analysis  is  being  applied  to  a 
number  of  countries  to  determine  the  most 
economical  aUocation  of  scarce  resources.  For 
the  present,  much  more  needs  »  be  learned 
about  the  economies  of  scale  related  to  com- 
munications technology.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
already  clear  that  modern  conununicatlons 
techniques  will  play  an  mcreaslngly  impor- 
tant role  in  many  aspects  ol  our  program- 
ing for  the  future. 


JERSEY    CITY    SEEKS    TO   DEVELOP 
WATERFRONT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 
Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker.  Jersey  City's  most  important 
natural  resource  is  its  location  on  the 
Hudson  River  opposite  the  city  of  New 
York  Unfortunately,  for  too  many  years 
the  port  facilities  have  been  disintegrat- 
ing and  very  Uttle  has  been  done  to  re- 
vitalize the  waterfront. 

A  most  interesting  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hudson  Dispatch  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1972,  describing  Jersey  City  s 
efforts  to  effect  a  renaissance  on  the 
waterfront.  Because  the  Congressional 
Record  is  read  by  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant poUcy  makers  in  the  United 
States  I  wish  to  bring  this  fact  to  pubUc 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  include  this  article  so  that  all 
Members  of  this  House  as  weU  as  the 
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other   body   and   concerned   Americans 
everywhere  will  learn  that  Jersey  City  Is 
on  the  move. 
The  article  follows: 

RKBTJILDINa     or    WATKXVmONT JlXOKT     ClTT 

VXNTUKX 

"Aa  the  HudAon  RlT«r  flows  Into  New  Yorlc 
B«y,  the  landscape  adjoining  the  river  la 
marked  by  extreme  contrast, "  eu:cording  to 
a  report  describing  Jersey  City's  proposed  $3 
billion  waterfront  development  plan. 

"On  the  eastern  sliore  Is  the  powerful 
skyline  of  lower  Manliattan's  office  build- 
ings; to  the  west,  the  remains  of  a  once 
thriving  Industrial  area  now  characterized 
by  rotted  piers,  half  submerged  barges  and 
abandoned  rail  lines  and  obsolete  loft  build- 
ings." 

To  resurrect  the  waterfront,  once  the  life- 
hood  of  Jersey  City,  the  city  is  about  to  em- 
bark on  an  ambitious  venture  which  plan- 
ners say  wUl  bring  tbovisands  of  new  jobs  to 
this  city,  millions  of  dollars  in  new  tax 
revenue  and  poeslbly  as  many  as  60,000  new 
residents. 

Planning  Director  Abraham  Wallach  said 
the  proposed  development  will  be  done  In 
three  ptiases  over  the  period  of  a  decade. 
"This  Is  the  biggest  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  Jersey  City  since  the  first  railroad 
cut  was  made  here  to  allow  the  railroad  to 
come  through  Jersey  City  to  New  Tork," 
Wallach  said. 

WaUach.  his  predecessors  and  their  staffs 
have  been  working  on  plans  to  revive  the 
waterfront  for  more  than  eight  years. 

And  Mayor  Paul  T.  Jordan,  since  he  took 
office  last  November,  has  given  his  encourage- 
ment to  the  plan,  hoping  the  proposed  wa- 
terfront renewal  will  be  the  shot  in  the  arm 
this  city  of  260,000  people  needs. 

"This  represents  a  crowning  achievement 
for  this  administration,"  Jordan  said  this 
month  when  he  signed  a  contract  which  will 
result  in  a  1750,000  master  study  for  the 
waterfront.  The  city  will  only  pay  about  $60,- 
000  of  the  study's  costs,  while  the  two  de- 
velopers will  pay  the  bulk  of  the  difference. 
The  two  firms  signing  the  agreement  with 
the  city.  National  Blinney  Corp.  and  United 
Housing  Foundation  Inc.,  both  of  New  York 
City,  both  liave  proven  records  In  urban 
development,  according  to  Jordan. 

If  the  master  study  Is  adopted,  Kinney  will 
develop  some  1,100  acres  for  industry  and 
may  also  erect  residential  units  on  the  river- 
front site. 

United  Housing  Foundation  plans  to  build 
30,000  middle  and  high  income  housing  units 
on  the  remainder  of  the  a,300-acre  site, 
which  presently  is  owned  by  Jersey  City,  the 
federal  government  and  several  commercial 
Interest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It's  about  time  the  consumers  knew  ex- 
aictly  what  they  are  buying. 

Mrs.  Pam  Walters,  age  25,  commented: 
Of  course  it's  a  sound  Idea,  but  I  wonder 

how  easUy  It  will  be  for  the  manufacturer  to 

follow  through,  and  will  they? 

Roy  Julian,  age  34,  expressed  concern 
about  the  value  of  such  an  extensive 
effort  and  wondered  whether  the  added 
costs  will  be  worth  it  for  the  consumers. 
Richard  E)eane,  age  19,  said: 
Everything  In  this  booklet  I  agree  with, 
however,  there  are  some  points  that  I  can't 
see  that  they  are  Uylng  to  get  across.  Overall 
this  Is  a  very  meaningful  booklet. 

Sandy  Thompson  and  Peggy  Barta, 
both  age  24,  felt  greater  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
foods.  Both  commented  that  our  popu- 
lation is  overweight  and  undernourished. 
Sandy  recommended  that  nutritional  ta- 
bles should  be  included  on  more  products, 
written  in  terms  the  average  shopper  can 
imderstand.  She  added  that  caloric  val- 
ues should  be  clearly  indicated.  She  felt 
the  current  Information  is  too  incomplete 
and  technical. 

Rudy  Honkala,  age  52,  also  felt  some 
of  the  language  was  too  technical  and 
said  he  felt  there  is  a  lot  of  material  for 
the  shopper  to  digest  on  a  package. 

Jim  Redmond,  age  26,  said: 

Let  the  buyer  beware. 

He  feels  it  is  the  buyer's  responsibility 
to  insure  they  get  a  good  deal. 

Mike  Kilroy,  age  24,  said: 

It  Is  a  good  Idea  but  listed  two  things  to 
watch  out  for:  1.  All  Information  put  down 
must  be  done  In  such  a  manner  that  It  can 
be  understood.  2.  Shouldn't  have  so  much 
stuff  that  shoppers  wont  txjther  reading. 

Pam  DeGroot,  age  24,  said  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  nutritive  value  and 
that  it  should  be  easily  understood  by  the 
consumer.  She  said : 

Then  It  should  be  enforced. 

As  you  can  see,  this  packaging  and 
labeling  issue  is  met  •with  differing  reac- 
tions, even  by  my  staff.  I  reconmiend  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  csu-efully 
consider  the  comments  of  my  staff. 


September  lU,  1972 


GUIDTNO  PRINCIPLES  FOR  RESPON- 
SIBLE PACKAGING  AND  LABELING 
BOOKLET 


IRANIAN  ARMY  FIGHTS  IGNORANCE 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  "Guiding 
Principles  for  Responsible  Packaging  and 
Labeling"  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Peter  Peterson.  I  circulated  this 
publication  throughout  my  ofiBice  and 
asked  each  of  my  staff  members  to  com- 
ment on  its  contents.  This  is  what  they 
had  to  say: 

Jan  Brooks,  age  21,  said: 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  ru3KiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years 
ago  in  Iran  I  was  strongly  impressed  by 
the  obvious  efforts  to  improve  living  and 
working  conditions  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  The  Shah's  program  obviously 
Is  one  which  is  Intended  to  help  the  pop- 
ulace as  a  whole.  One  of  the  programs 
In  which  I  was  most  impressed  is  that 
of  education.  Iran  recognizes  the  fact 
that  it  has  far  to  go  toward  improve- 
ments in  education  and  the  elimination 
of  illiteracy  and  is  working  hard  for 
these  goals. 

I  have  noted  in  the  September  1972 
VFW  magazine  a  very  Interesting  arti- 
cle on  this  subject.  It  Is  entitled  "Ira- 


nian Army  Fights  Ignorance."  The  arti- 
cle, by  Stella  Margold,  a  U.N.  correspond- 
ent, spells  out  the  manner  in  which  the 
military  services  are  contributing  toward 
bringing  knowledge  to  the  ignorant  and 
enriching  the  lives  of  milhons,  particu- 
larly at  the  village  level.  It  is  well  worth 
reprinting  in  the  Record  : 

Iranian  Aemt  Fights  Ignorance 
(By  Stella  Margold) 
Iran's  Increasingly  Important  role  In  free 
world  defense  actuated  by  Britain's  with- 
drawal from  "east  of  Suee"  and  her  vast  oU 
reserves  have  focused  International  atten- 
tion on  that  Middle  Eastern  nation. 

Indicative  of  Iran's  heightened  prestige 
was  President  Nixon's  visit  last  spring  to 
Tehran,  the  capital  of  what  once  was  called 
Persia,  after  signing  the  arms  limitation 
treaty  in  Moscow. 

And  last  year  Iran  captured  world  atten- 
tion when  Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavl 
presided  over  the  2.500th  anniversary  of  tlw 
foundation  of  the  Persian  empire. 

A  veteran  of  the  World  War  II  Persian 
Gulf  Command,  which  handled  the  shipment 
of  lend-lease  supplies  through  Iran  to  Rus- 
sia, would  be  hard-pressed  to  recognize  the 
new  Tehran,  with  Its  Western-style  traffic 
Jams  and  the  modern  buildings  buUt  In  the 
past  few  years. 

But  even  more  striking  Is  the  emphasis 
on  education  and  the  elimination  of  Illiter- 
acy that  has  gripped  Iran  for  the  past  10 
years,  ever  since  the  Iranian  army  and  min- 
istry of  education  at  the  Shaji's  behest 
moved  to  bring  learning  to  every  comer 
of  the  country. 

Iran's  experience  Is  solid  evidence  that  a 
nation's  armed  forces  can  be  used  to  good 
peaceful  effect  by  benefiting  the  state  they 
are  pledged  to  defend  through  attacking 
some  of  Its  most  pressing  social  problems 
Under  Iran's  "war  on  Illiteracy,"  army 
training  Is  combined  with  a  program  of  com- 
batting Ignorance  by  providing  Iranian 
peasants  with  knowledge  of  economics,  pol- 
itics, health,  civic  activities  and  worthwhile 
recreation. 

Draftees  who  were  21  and  high  school  grad- 
uates made  up  the  first  "literacy  corps" 
personnel,  but  five  years  later  in  1968  wom- 
en of  the  same  age  and  educational  back- 
ground were  asked  to  volunteer  for  the  serv- 
ice to  expand  It.  Minimum  age  Is  now  18. 

Besides  enabling  the  draftees  to  help  their 
less  fortunate  fellow  citizens,  the  literacy 
corps  gives  them  a  chance  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing field  fuUtlme  after  they  leave  the  army 
and  to  further  their  own  education. 

When  the  program  was  begun  after  a  na- 
tional referendum,  only  24%  of  the  rural 
children  went  to  school  at  ail,  even  though 
70%  of  Iran's  28  million  population  lived  In 
50,000  vUlages.  Of  the  24%  only  a  fifth  were 
girls.  Rampant  illiteracy  in  the  past  decade 
has  been  cut  to  20  % . 

Only  a  fourth  of  Iranian  teachers  were  as- 
signed to  rural  areas  after  completing  no  mote 
than  the  sixth  grade,  although  the  country- 
side accounts  for  30%  of  the  nation's  pro- 
duction. 

If  any  world  leaders  were  aware  of  the 
problem  and  the  need  to  bring  their  country 
Into  the  20th  century.  It  was  the  Shah  and 
his  sister.  Princess  Ashraf,  who  have  become 
Internationally  known  for  their  advocacy  of 
literacy  and  their  cooperation  with  UNESCO 
in  furthering  education. 

When  the  program  began,  army  trainees 
were  given  military  and  education  courses  for 
four  months  before  spending  the  next  U 
working  in  the  field.  In  May,  1963.  the  first 
200  literacy  corpsmen  went  off  to  the  villages. 
In  1966  the  training  period  was  extended  to 
six  months  and  the  service  period  to  18 
months. 

An  Innovation  introduced  In  1965  was  the 
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-i^rtlnK  and  Uter  conunlssloning  of  college 
Sdi  as  school  inspectors  In  vUlages.  Be- 
KrT  that  inspectors  were  chosen  from  among 
;^  raking  high  school  graduates.  Their  en- 
^teS^e  delended  on  their  school  records 
^rpKnrni^e  In  training.  The  top  6% 
hAcame  first  sergeants,  for  exanyjle. 
'^Tslx  months'  basic  training  for  the  men 
consists  of  711  hours  of  mUltary  subjects  and 
Sfi  for  educational  and  professional  work  In 
fhe  vUlages,  but  the  women  receive  only  1*4 
houre  of  mllltar>'  training  and  792  for  their 
work  with  the  peasants. 

Besides  teaching  elementary  subjects  to 
the  vUlage  children,  corpsmen  now  work  as 
aCTlcultural  extension  agents,  marketing  pro- 
e?am  aides  and  advisors  to  farm  co-ops.  Then 
iMzt  are  Bov  Scout  troops,  with  camping, 
l^ndlcrafts,  «lucatlon  and  recreation  actlv- 

'"soth  men  and  women  in  the  corps  set  up 
smaU  libraries,  organize  recreation  for  the 
townspeople,  teach  games,  conduct  physlci^ 
education  contests  and  lecture  on  health  and 
sanitation.  ,, 

Formerly  the  young  men  were  sent  to  vu- 
laees  near  their  homes.  Now  they  usually  go 
w  remote  areas,  and  the  girls  are  assigned 
to  vlUages  near  cities  and  If  poeslble,  close  to 
home  Girls  also  receive  appointments  In 
urban  areas,  especially  where  coeducation 
has  been  Instituted.  In  the  rural  areas  pri- 
mary  and   secondary   schools   are   coeduca- 

^%>  far  1  208  corpsmen  and  3,808  corpswom- 
en  have  been  trained.  Some  316  professors 
instruct  them  for  the  education  program.  At 
least  5  000  who  have  served  in  the  corps  are 
about  to  be  placed  In  teaching  Jobs  or  wUl 
continue  their  education.  »„,„,„„ 

A  program  of  advanced  teacher  training 
for  outstanding  corpsmen  also  was  begun  In 
1965  Their  year  of  study  In  the  teachers'  col- 
lege at  KaraJ  Improves  the  quality  of  their 
i^  education  and  means  more  money  and 
a  higher  status.  On  Jan.  21,  1965,  two  hun- 
dred of  the  best  corpsmen  who  completed 
their  village  service  began  the  course  at 
Karat  Twenty  nearby  vUlages  were  selected 
as  areas  for  practical  field  work.  Students 
research  specific  problems  and  discuss  them 
with  village  authorities  to  improve  tech- 
niques in  their  handling.  Results  are  passed 
on  to  field  workers  In  the  education  corps. 
A  4,000-volume  library  at  the  school  Is 
stocked  with  texts  on  community  develop- 
ment, rural  sociology  and  education,  all  the 
result  of  this  research. 

After  completion  of  the  course,  graduates 
become  field   supervisors   In  the  education 
corps  organization.  The  top  60  are  selected 
for  further  study  in  rural  printtary  educa- 
tion and  may  go  on  to  study  for  doctorates 
in  education  in  major  universities  abroad. 
Another  program  Is  university  study  lead- 
ing to  a  bachelor's  degree.  Each  year  20  of 
the  best  corpsmen  and   corpswomen,  after 
completion  of  service,  are  admitted  to  the 
university  without  taking  the  competitive 
entrance    examinations    required    of    high 
school  graduates.  They  receive  a  stipend  for 
maintenance   and   tuition    whUe   In   school. 
Those  who  dont  make  this  program  or  the 
one-year  course  at  KaraJ  may  take  a  univer- 
sity correspondence  course.  If  their  marks 
are  good  enough,  they  too  may  receive  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  a  corresponding  teach- 
ing promotion.  In  one  respect,  they  are  at 
an  advantage    because    they    can    continue 
teaching  while  studying. 

When  schools  are  closed  for  the  summer 
and  the  farmers  and  their  children  busy 
with  harvesting,  corpsmen  usually  go  to  an 
army  center  for  additional  military  training. 
Yoimg  men  are  so  anxious  to  enter  this 
army  program  that  most  of  them  volunteer 
before  being  drafted.  In  1972  when  only  200 
were  appointed  there  were  a  thousand  ap- 
plications. The  total  number  of  corpswomen 
In  training  this  year  is  1,200. 


To  keep  records  of  the  accomplishments 
of  corpsmen  and  corpswomen,  tests  are  given 
at  the  end  of  their  training  period.  Results 
kept  in  the  fUes  of  the  research  and  evalua- 
tion section  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  are 
supplemented  by  the  rating  scales  for  evalu- 
ation of  education  and  social  effectiveness  of 
the  corpsmen  and  corpswomen.  They  are 
completed  at  every  three-  or  four-month 
interval  during  their  service.  A  final  rating 
Is  arrived  at  when  their  service  Is  concluded. 
An  annual  allocation  of  •20.000  Is  given  to 
the  corpsmen  and  corpswomen  who  perform 
best  in  adult  education,  literacy  training 
and  rur^  development. 

At  first  80%  of  the  corpsmen  stayed  on  as 
teachers,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  dropped 
to  about  60%.  All  yovmg  women  remain  in 
education. 

The  literacy  and  social  programs  of  the 
corpsmen  and  corpswomen  have  been  a  boon 
to  the  villages.  In  addition,  thousands  of 
formerly  vmemployed  high  school  graduates 
who  created  political  disturbances  and  en- 
gaged in  destruction  now  take  pride  in  con- 
tributing to  one  of  the  world's  most  con- 
structive programs — one  that  has  brought 
knowledge  to  the  Ignorant  and  enriched  the 
lives  of  millions. 


OBITUARY:   THE  NEWARK  NEWS 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
always  a  time  for  reflection  and  sadness 
when  we  note  the  death  of  a  great  news- 
paper. 

Such  a  newspaper  was  the  Newark 
News,  which  closed  its  doors  recently  for 
the  last  time. 

It  takes  a  very  talented  and  dedicated 
journalist  to  capture  the  essence  of  the 
demise  of  a  once-great  newspaper. 

Such  a  journalist  is  Mr.  Guy  Savino. 
who  recently  wrote  the  obituary  of  the 
Newark  News  for  the  News  Leader  of 
Rutherford. 

For  more  than  40  yesu^  Mr.  Savino 
worked  for  the  Newark  News.  During  this 
time  he  l)ecame  known  as  one  of  the  most 
respected  newspapermen  in  the  New 
Jersey-New  York  area.  His  competent- 
ness.  his  thoroughness,  his  fairness  and 
his  completeness  in  reporting  and  writ- 
ing are  widely  known  and  acclaimed. 

Only  a  man  like  Mr.  Savino,  who  had 
such  love  and  dedication  for  his  news- 
paper and  his  profession,  could  •write 
such  a  poignant  storj'  on  the  Newark 
News,  and  I  would  like  to  share  his  story 
with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Savino  follows: 

[Prom  the  Rutherford   (N.J.)    News  Leader, 
Sept.  7,  1972] 
OnrruART :  The  Newark  News 
(By  Guy  Savino) 
(Note. — Ouy  Savino,  Lyndhurst  newspaper- 
man. Joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The  New- 
ark News  on  July  6,  1929.  He  spent  the  last 
15  years  as  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
newspaper.  On  his  vacation  when  the  paper 
suspended   publication   August  31,   Mr.  Sa- 
vino went  directly  to  his  New  York  office, 
cleaned  out  the  accumulation  of  the  years 
and  wrote  the  following  brief  memoir  for 
The  Leader  newspapers.) 
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On  this  finite  planet  everything  has  an 
end  Even  newspapers.  'When  The  Newark 
News  (an  effort  to  dub  it  the  Evening  News 
never  was  successful)  printed  for  the  last 
time  on  August  31  I  had  been  associated 
with  it  nearly  half  Its  88  years,  about  two 
thirds  of  my  own  life. 

1  am  not  among  those  who  bewaU  the  P»f*- 
ing  of  newspapers  They  are.  after  aU,  but 
articles  of  commerce.  Because  of  their  na- 
ture they  have  a  tendency  to  attract  certain 
mvthlcal  qualities.  Like  mothers  they  ap- 
pe'ar  to  have  an  Invulnerability  and  inde- 
kructlbUlty  in  which  chUdren  Invest  the 
only  securltv  they  wUl  ever  know.  Like  moth- 
ers they  are  anything  but  invulnerable  and 
indestructible. 

In  anv  event  I  am  experienced  in  sopping 
up  inkv'tears.  It  had  been  my  duty  to  record 
the  deaths  of  the  Brooklyn  E^^gl*'  "^'J?*"^ 
Mirror,  the  New  York  American,  the  World 
Telegram  &  Sun,  the  New  York  Journal  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Thus  a  news- 
paper in  the  death  throes  was  no  novelty^ 

What  was  shocking,  however,  was  how  little 
ne^-spapermen  themselves  learned  from  the 
catastrophic  flaws  of  their  profession.  In  the 
past  I  had  heard  with  great  frequency:  TTie 
Groths  would  never  let  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
die."  "The  Scrlpps  Howard  Peopl* .. ^°iil^ 
never  let  the  World  Telegram  dle^  T^e 
Hearsts  would  never  give  up  their  New  York 
flagships,  the  Mirror.  Journal  and  American 
^ck  Whitney  would  never  allow  the  Hei^ld 
Tribune  to  go."  And.  of  course,  tliey^,**^'!^^^^ 
Any  wonder  that  I  began  to  tremble  when 
I  listened  to  confident  colleagues  of  mine 
on  The  Newark  News  say,  "Media  General  and 
the  Scudders  will  never  let  a  nevrepaper  as 
valuable  as  this  newspaper  pass. 

The  Newark  News,  like  all  the  other  Jour- 
nalistic ghosts  that  people  the  skl^^  ^^^^^^ 
metropolitan  area,  had  ceased  to  make  mon- 
^-la  cardinal  business  sin.  Yet  the  news- 
papermen who  make  their  living  by  sound- 
ing alarums  for  others  could  not  understand 
that    thev    were    challenging    the   most    Im- 
placable "and  cruelest  of  all  monsters  when 
they  tilted  with  a  business  running  r^  Ink. 
Newspapermen  disputing  over  a  /«'■  f^^" 
lars  in  ^iWy  is  an  exercise  in  direct  futility 
It  is  todav  one  of  the  worst  paid  of  prof es- 
slons^en  In  New  York  where  they  have  aU 
but  d^lmat*d   the   number   of   newspaper, 
the   reporters   are   not   yet   much   "^o^e   the 
scales  of  sanitatlonmen.  policemen  and  fire- 
^n.    schoolteachers,   of    <=ourse^«|e    on  ^ 
scale   far   above   the   average   newshawk.    As 
?^r   fringe   benefits   and    Job   securlty-weU. 
you  S  the  example  of  the  Newark  News^ 
^  If   a   reporter  does   not   have   the   dream 
of  public  service  he  Is  no  «Porter  at  a^L  F^r 
the  more  than  40  years  I  worked  for  the  New- 
ark News  I  was  happy  In  the  knowledge  that 
I  was  indeed  in  the  public  service.  I  never 
expected   to   become  rich:    there  had  to  be 
o^  returns.  At  The  Newark  News  I  found 

T^is  in  largest  measure  was  due  to  the 
type  of  operation  developed  and  maintained 
by  the  Scudder  family  during  the  years  of 
creation  and  greatness  of  the  ^^""^^^J^^^ 

I  loved  The  Newark  News  because  it  gave 
me  free  rein  to  work  In  my  own  '^T^^'^,^** 
I  considered  the  public  interest.  We  un- 
covered  scandals,  the  newspaper  »nd  L  with 
an  unrestrained  Joy.  convinced  that  some- 
how we  were  drafting  In  the  course  of  life 
r^th  a  little  stralghter.  a  "ttle  better  for 
thi  public,  we  pursued  the  villains  and 
commended  the  heroes.  That  al  too  often 
the  heroes  turned  out  to  be  villains  was  a 
hazard  we  Jovfully  risked.  We  realized  with- 
out question  the  safest  and  surest  *<llct  In 
government  is.  "Tum  the  rascals  out.  This 
we  succeeded  in  doing  on  Innumerable  oc- 
casions, even  if  the  public  weal  never 
Bcemed  the  better  for  it. 

I  remember  my  first  day  at  the  News    I 
was  a  Junior  in  college  eagerly  grasping  the 
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opportunity  to  hold  a  fuUtlme  Job  with  the 
newspaper.  John  H.  Shields  of  North  Ar- 
lington, then  West  Hudson  and  South  Berg- 
en editor,  gave  me  a  guided  tour  of  the 
huge  editorial  floor  and  then  of  the  me- 
chanical department  where  the  machines 
that  converted  the  poetry  of  the  writers 
into  leaded  plates  for  the  presses  were 
strewn  about. 

It  seemed  huge  and  It  seemed  permanent. 
Par    away    and    strange    those    days    now 
seem.    Yet   The    Newark    News    In   my    mind 
never  grew  smaller 

Splendid  days  flowed  by  without  number. 
Murders,  marriages,  suicides,  crime  Investi- 
gations, political  campaigns  on  every  level, 
theatrical  personages,  visiting  potentates,  the 
beginnings  and  demolitions  of  great  public 
facilities.  Innovative  planners,  riots,  the 
sampling  of  exotic  foods  and  becoming  privy 
to  the  secrets  of  great  chefs — they  made 
life  a  salad  exciting  moments. 

It  had  to  end,  of  course.  Either  the  News 
or  I  would  someday  expire.  The  News  died 
first. 

But  why  this  great  newspaper  had  to  die 
so  soon  Is  a  riddle  over  which  newspaper- 
men win  argue  for  years  to  come.  That  this 
vastly  prestigious  newspaper  could  be  van- 
quished by  the  economic  wars  In  Just  two 
years  seems  Incredible. 

A  dally  newspaper  Is  like  no  other  com- 
mercial product.  Its  life  Is  an  open  book 
since  It  reports  to  the  public  day  by  day. 

In  the  case  of  The  Newark  News  history 
shows  pretty  clearly  what  happened.  When 
Richard  B.  Scudder,  publisher  of  the  news- 
paper and  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward  W. 
Scudder  who  had  Inherited  the  News,  was 
seized  by  the  dream  of  recycling  newsprint 
the  first  faint  threat  to  the  newspaper  may 
have  been  sounded. 

Dick  Scudder,  whose  friendship  I  treasure 
and  for  whose  courage.  Imagination  and 
humaneness  I  have  enormous  respect,  de- 
voted a  full  two  decades  to  making  his  dream 
come  true.  Today  In  Garfield  stands  the 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable operations  In  American  Industry 
In  that  plant  Dick  Scudder  proved  that  It 
la  possible  to  take  old  newsprint,  scald  It. 
rinse  It,  reconstitute  It  and  make  It  re-use- 
able  on  the  high  speed  presses  on  which 
modern  newspapers  are  printed. 

Like  the  alchemists  of  old,  Dick  Scudder 
sought  to  convert  dross  Into  gold.  But  where 
the  Merlins  of  the  past  failed.  Dick  Scudder 
succeeded. 

Yet  the  genius  which  Dick  Scudder  poured 
Into  the  newspaper  mill  was  borrowed  from 
The  Newark  News.  Left  to  Itself,  the  great 
newspaper  glided  slowly  toward  the  brink 
The  mechanical  unions,  taking  advantage 
of  the  family  feeling  that  was  Inherent  In 
the  entire  Newark  News  structure  cruelly 
battered  the  newspaper  with  uneconomic 
practices. 

The  news  room  did  not  do  much  better. 
One    man    recalls    telephoning    the    news 
room   for  the  magazine  editor. 

"Oh."  was  the  airy  response,  "he  Is  in  the 
South  Pacific  doing  an  article  on  the  World 
War  II  battlefronts." 

"Let  me  speak  to  the  assistant  editor." 
persisted  the  caller. 

"Oh,"  the  answer  was,  "he  Is  In  Antarctica 
doing  a  special  story." 

The  amount  of  wasted  effort  and  money 
on  Lnconsequentlals  when  the  newspaper 
should  have  been  fighting  for  Its  lUe  was 
difficult  to  believe. 

At  one  time  there  was  an  effort  to  do  some 
belt  tightening.  The  editorial  staff,  then  at 
200,  was  considered  far  and  above  what  was 
ample,  particularly  since  the  rival  Star 
Ledger  operated  with  a  quarter  of  that  num- 
ber.  "No  more,"  went  out  the  order. 

Yet  when  next  a  check  was  made  33  new 
reporters  had  been  added. 

It  was  common  gossip  that  the  Newark 
News   mallroom  had   more   employees  than 
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the  rival  Star  Ledger  allowed  on  Its  print- 
ing fioor. 

The  Scudders'  sale  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  Garden  State  Paper  Co.  to  Media  Gen- 
eral, a  Richmond,  Va..  communications  con- 
glomerate, should  have  been  a  signal  for 
caution  and  hope. 

Caution  that  the  conglomerate  would  be 
zealous  In  Its  pursuit  of  profit  and  loss  figures 
but  hope  that  new  management  could  do  the 
pruning  and  the  tightening  up  that  the  old. 
comfortable,  friendly  owners  could  not. 

What  the  future  would  have  been  had  the 
Newspaper  GuUd  not  organized  and  struck 
the  newspaper  no  one  can  say.  CerCalnly  the 
old  days  could  not  be  recalled.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  Newark,  once  the  hub  of  the  state,  was 
a  tragic  blow.  The  dlsapjjearance  of  the  rail- 
roads, once  the  main  source  of  suburban  sup- 
fKDrt  for  the  News,  was  another  blow.  The 
growth  of  the  great  shopping  centers  and 
their  reliance  upon  the  small,  suburban 
newspapers  for  advertising  coverage  provided 
more  sharp  competition. 

Inflation,  the  most  Inaldlous  of  economic 
enemies.  Is  a  destrtictlve  disease  In  any  busi- 
ness: for  a  loosely  run  ship  It  Is  deadly.  It 
proved  so  at  the  Newark  News. 

Then,  too,  Newark  was  saddled  with  two 
competitive  newspapers.  New  York,  far  bigger, 
far  richer.  Is  barely  supporting  three — and  If 
by  next  week  there  were  only  two  It  would 
surprise  no  newspaperman. 

The  position  of  The  Newark  News  was  peri- 
lous In  the  extreme.  Yet  anybody  covUd  be 
forgiven  for  believing  the  product  was  Im- 
perishable. 

An  unforgettable  vignette  should  be  de- 
scribed to  help  complete  this  little  piece. 

I  was  at  my  desk  one  morning  early  In  my 
career  at  the  News  when  above  me  sounded 
a  small,  chirpy  voice,  like  a  squirrel  chewing 
through  a  nut.  Looking  sldewtse  I  saw  a 
baggy,  unpressed  pair  of  trousers,  alongside 
of  which  leaned  an  umbrella. 

Looking  up  I  peered  Into  one  of  the  kindest, 
finest,  most  remarkable  faces  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. It  was  a  pouchy  face,  lined  and 
full  of  the  greatest  good  will  any  face  could 
vousache.  There  were  a  pair  of  dancing  eyes, 
curious  and  Joyous  and  above  them  a  shock  of 
white-gray  hair. 

I  knew  without  ever  having  seen  him  be- 
fore that  It  was  Howard  R.  Garls.  creator  of 
the  Uncle  WlggUy  stories  and  hundreds  of 
children's  books. 

"I'm  coming  back,  Arthur,"  Howard  Garls 
was  saying  to  Arthur  Slnnott,  editor  of  the 
Newark  News.  "I'm  never  going  away  again." 
Like  so  many  others  Howard  Qarls's  fortune 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  Wall  Street 
crash.  He  was  returning  to  the  work-a-day 
world.  But  It  was  without  a  whimper. 

And  Arthur  Slnnott  understandlngly 
clapped  Howard  Garls  on  the  shoulder. 

"There  will  always  be  a  home  for  you  here, 
Howard."  he  said  confidently. 

But,  of  course,  Howard  Garls,  who  best 
epitomized  the  magnlflclent  spirit  and  de- 
cency of  The  Newark  News,  did  go  away  again. 
And  Arthur  Slnnott  and  many,  many  fine 
newspapermen  who  wrote  their  hearts  and 
their  souls  Into  the  fibers  of  the  newspaper 
and  Into  the  bone  and  sinew  of  New  Jersey 
have  gone  away. 

And  now  The  Newark  News  has  gone  away. 
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transcript  of  the  ad  hoc  hearings  on 
Junior  Village,  held  in  January  1971,  is 
in  my  office  for  anyone  to  consult. 

In  considering  how  to  make  this  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  and  the  public,  I 
requested  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  tax- 
payers of  placing  this  transcript  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  And  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  estimates  such  cost 
to  be  as  much  as  $8,500. 

Hence,  my  mention  here,  and  a  sin- 
cere invitation  to  anyone  interested  in 
perusing  this  information  which  bears 
importance  for  those  children  directly 
involved — and,  perhaps,  the  Nation,  in 
its  struggle  with  the  problems  of  raising 
"a  new  generation  of  Americans." 


ED'S  59,000  BOYS 


TRANSCRIPT  OF  HEARINGS  ON  JUN- 
IOR  VILLAGE    AVAILABLE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  a  complete 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nvzs 
Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
31,  1972,  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Ed  Jensen, 
retired  from  the  Georgia  State  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Services  after  25  years 
of  dedicated  and  effective  service.  Over 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Jen- 
sen has  given  unselfishly  and  untiringly 
of  himself  in  behalf  of  Georgia  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

The  September  5  edition  x)f  the  Macon 
News  carried  an  article  by' editor  Joseph 
Parham  which  ably  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  all  of  those  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  Ed  over  the  years.  This 
fine  tribute  to  Mr.  Jensen  and  to  his 
valuable  service  follows: 

Ed's  59,000  Boys 
(By  Joseph  Parham) 
His  eyes  smiled  at  the  memory.  "Sure,  nine 
years  ago  It  was  this  September.  Jimmy  Pow- 
ers was  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  we  had  all  gone  to  Miami 
Beach  for  his  convention." 

The  tall,  skinny  man  slapped  his  knee. 
"That  Pountalnebleau  Hotel  was  something 
else,  wasn't  It?"  I  had  been  there,  too.  cov- 
ering the  convention,  so  we  reminisced. 
That's  where  I  first  got  to  know  Ed  Jensen. 
Ed  retired  last  Thursday,  27  ye£irs  to  the 
day  since  he  went  to  work  for  the  State  Vet- 
erans Service  Department  on  Sept.  1.  1946. 1 
had  asked  blm  by  my  office  to  talk  about 
what  the  Job  had  meant  to  him. 

For  one  thing.  It  meant  feeling  like  a  big 
and  powerful  sergeant  when  he  was  able  to 
do  something  to  help  hla  veterans,  but  also 
feeling  low  as  the  newest  recruit  when,  as 
sometimes  happened,  a  veteran  had  a  prob- 
lem and  Ed  Jensen  couldn't  solve  It. 

Jensen,  who  served  In  the  Navy  In  World 
War  II  himself,  had  a  lot  of  veterans  to  look 
after.  As  manager  of  the  Macon  office,  he  had 
11  Middle  Georgia  counties — Bibb.  Houston. 
Peach,  Monroe.  Crawford,  Lamar,  Jones, 
WUklnson.  Twiggs.  Pulaski  and  Bleckley— 
under  his  supervision.  In  that  area  are  about 
69,000  veterans.  They  come  from  a  variety 
of  wars:  WW  I.  WW  n,  Korea.  Vietnam.  But 
the  last  Spanish  American  War  veteran, 
Macon  businessman  BUI  Hunt's  father,  died 
this  year. 

AS  EPILEPSY  PROBLJEM 

Nothing  was  too  much  trouble  for  Ed.  Pile 
claims  for  disability  compensations  or  for 
non-service  connected  dlsabUlty  pensions, 
death  claims  for  widows  and  children,  VA  In- 
stirance  problems,  state  hospital  forms.  Jobs 
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for  vets,  lost  discharge  papers  or  other  forms, 
Education  for  ex-GIs.  files  to  change  unde- 
Irrable  discharge  status  so  a  veteran  can  get 
"lob  (Ed's  particularly  proud  that  he  was 
successful  there  58  per  cent  of  the  time). 
Jensen  took  them  all  In  stride. 

An  Eagle  Scout  when  he  was  a  boy,  Jensen 
took  toThe  mUltary.  He  knew  the  MorseCode 
^A  how  to  read  the  stars  at  night,  so  the 
Navv  was  his  dish.  But  a  1944  service  accident 
caused  brain  Injury  and  gave  him  an  epUepey 
^oblem  He  feels,  however,  that  anyone  with 
ecllepsv  can  find  something  to  do. 

He  ran  the  Forsyth  office  of  the  State  Vet- 
erans Service  until  the  early  sixties.  When 
Powers  was  elected  Bibb  County  tax  conunls- 
sloner  Jensen  took  over  the  Macon  office.  But 
he  still  lived  In  Forsyth  where  he  had  raised 
a  son  and  daughter  of  his  own  and  two  foster 
children. 

NOT    ENOtJGH    JOBS 

About  1,500  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War 
are  now  In  various  coUeges  In  this  area,  but 
Jensen  feels  they  aren't  getting  enough  help 
from  Uncle  Sam  while  they  try  to  complete 
ihelr  schooling.  $175  a  month  for  a  single 
mln  $205  If  one  dependent.  $230  for  two 
dependents  and  $13  for  each  additional  child 
Vot  enough,"  says  Ed.  "They  can't  make  It 
so  they  go  to  school  awhile  and  then  have  to 
work  awhile."  ,         _,_ 

Finding  Jobs  for  his  boys  was  Jensens 
blcgest  headache  "Employment  for  Vietnam 
velerans  is  a  real  problem,"  he  says.  'We  can  t 
find  enough  Jobs  for  them  around  here  so  we 
have  to  send  a  lot  to  Atlanta  to  work  there 
He  found  vocational  training  very  helpful 
and  at  one  time  had  1.684  men  in  Bibb  Tech. 
What's  the  problem?  They  dont  have  the 
proper  training  or  education.  Most  of  these 
boys  went  right  out  of  high  school  and  served 
two  or  four  years  in  the  Army.  Ed  Jensen 
shakes  his  head  sadly.  "They  don  t  ^^owjiow 
to  do  anything  but  kill  an  enemy  efficiently. 


WHAT  HATH  MAN  WROUGHT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It 
appropriate  that  we  all  read — and  medi- 
tate upon— the  following  editorial  wnt- 
ten  27  years  ago  by  the  distinguished 
journalist,  David  Lawrence. 

Last  month,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port reprinted  this  provocative  editorial 
with  a  brief,  updating  postscript  by 
Lawrence.  It  appears  under  the  headline, 
•What  Hath  Man  Wrought!"  Lamenta- 
bly, Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinued warfare  in  Southeast  Asia,  we 
must  todav— 27  years  after  Hiroshima^ 
ask  ourselves  again,  "What  Hath  Man 
Wrought." 

I  insert  this  important  message  In  the 
Record : 

What  Hath  Man  Wrought! 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Note.— 'X>)i-enty-seven  years  ago — on  Au- 
gust 6,  1945— the  first  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Japan.  This  editorial  was  written 
a  few  days  afterwards  and  appeared  In  the 
Issue  of  August  17,  1945. 

Man  has  at  last  brought  forth  a  weapon 
that  reduces  war  to  an  absurdity. 

Man  has  discovered  that  a  means  of  de- 
stroying whole  nations  Is  available  out  of 
the  "minerals  of  the  earth  and  that  no  people 
can  hope  to  remain  secure  against  the  atomic 
bombs  of  another  people  no  matter  how 
distant  one  country  may  be  from  the  other. 
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A  single  airplane  riding  high  in  the  strato- 
sphere, unobserved  and  undetect«l  because 
of  its  great  speed,  propeUed  by  this  new 
energy  can  appear  suddenly  over  London  or 
Washington  or  Detroit  or  Pittsburgh  or  any 
city  in  a  peaceful  area  and  destroy  human 
lives  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  In  Just 
a  few  seconds. 

No  longer  are  armies  and  navies  or  even 
air  forces  bv  themselves  an  adequate  defense. 
Peoples  tiiroughout  the  world  feel  an  un- 
precedented urge  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  avoiding  war.  We  have  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  stark  reality— that  wars  cannot 
hereafter  be  tolerated  and  that  peoples  must 
never  again  allow  one-man  governments  to 
exploit  them  and  drive  them  into  war 

Greater  than  the  atomic  bomb  Itself  Is  the 
challenge  to  man  to  rise  above  this  new 
means  of  world  stUclde  and  to  implant 
throughout  the  human  race  an  understana- 
me  of  the  futility  of  combat  and  the  need 
for  removal  of  the  basic  causes  of  Interna- 
tional friction. 

IS  THIS  "crvn-izATioN"? 
God  did  not  provide  this  new  weapon  of 
terror  Man  made  It  himself  with  the  God- 
elven  brains  and  skill  of  the  scientist.  Pre- 
viously other  weapons  like  the  submarine  and 
the  airplane  had  been  introduced.  We  were 
permitted  to  defy  the  laws  of  gravity  and  fly 
ihrough  the  air  and  we  were  permitted  to 
move  men  and  supplies  under  water  But 
man  turned  those  inventions  Into  methods 
of  carrying  on  warfare  more  Intensive  and 
more  terrible  than  ever. 

A  few  decades  ago  man  did  not  think  n 
fair  or  sportsmanlike  to  attack  noncombat- 
ants  war  was  resen-ed  for  armies  and  navies^ 
Civilians  behind  the  lines  were  Immune^  At 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  we  were  hor- 
rified to  see  the  German  air  forces  murder- 
ing civUlans  in  Warsaw  and  later  at  Rotter- 

"^^T^en  came  reprisals.  The  single  action  of  a 
German  manlac-who.  by  skillful  propaganda 
aDoealliiE  to  those  In  economic  distress,  naa 
^ized  possession  of  the  minds  and  energies 
Tl  u^ole  people  and  had  djfe^ted  them 
along  the  paths  of  revenge  and  brutollty— 
causld  other  nations  to  follow  suit  and  bomb 

cit.l6S 

we— the  great.  Idealistic,  humane  democ- 
racies, on  the  so-called  ^l^;!"?,^,?^^'^^-^*" 
bombing  men.  women  and  chUdren  In  Oer 
many  Last  week  we  reached  the  cllmax-we 
Tstroved  tens  of  thousands  of  ^vUlans  m 
two  Japanese  cities  with  the  new  atomic 
bomb. 

A  DANGEROrS   PRECEDENT 

Perhaps  these  many  thousands  of  Japanese 
men.  women  and  children  who  ^^^J"^""^.^ 
bits  by  the  atomic  bombs  may  not  have  died 
in  vain.  Perhaps  somewhere  on  ^^^s  e»f^^  * 
scientific  experiment  of  ^be  magnitude  we 
have  lust  witnessed  had  to  be  tried  and  the 
reaction  of  all  mankind  had  to  ^^  l^^o^^f.^ 
impress  everybody  with  the  indescribable 
horror  of  man's  latest  achievement. 

Yet  we  had  already  been  winning  the  w^ 
against  Japan.  Our  highest  officials  have 
known  for  ^me  time  that  Russia  wm  plan- 
ning to  enter  the  war  In  the  Far  East  as 
soon  after  V-E  Day  as  she  could  deploy  her 
troops  and  supplies  over  the  long  stretches 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  RaUroad. 

The  surrender  of  Japan  has  been  Inevitable 
for  weeks.  It  has  come  now  as  anticipated. 
We  can  rejoice  that  hostUltles  are  to  cease  at 
last  But  we  shaU  not  soon  purge  ourselves 
of  the  feeling  of  guilt  which  prevails  among 
us  MUltary  necessity  will  be  our  constant 
cry  in  answer  to  criticism,  but  It  will  never 
erase  from  our  minds  the  simple  truth  that 
we  of  all  clvUlzed  nations,  though  hesitating 
to  use  poison  gas,  did  not  hesitate  to  employ 
the  most  destructive  weapon  of  all  times  in- 
discrlmlnately  against  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren   What  a  precedent  for  the  future  we 
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have   furnished   to   other   nations  even  less 
concerned  than  we  with  scruples  or  lde»U! 

Oiu-  guUt  IS  also  the  guUt  of  all  mankind 
which  faUed  to  find  a  way  to  ?>••'«*  ^^ 
The  dispatches  say  Germany  was  working 
feverishly  along  the  same  scientific  road  and 
that  Hitler  would  not  have  hesitated  to  use 
such  a  weapon  against  Britain.  But  Hitler  has 
been  killed  and  Germany  has  been  b«at.en^ 
Could  an  announcement  of  the  tests  of  the 
atomic  bomb  made  In  New  Mexico  recently 
have  been  used  as  a  dramatic  means  of  per- 
suading the  Japanese  militarists  to  release 
their  people  and  surrender? 

Surely  we  cannot  be  proud  of  what  we  have 
done.  If  we  state  our  Inner  thoughts  honestly, 
we  are  ashamed  of  It.  We  can  Justify  the 
bombing  as  a  means  of  saving  precious  Amer- 
ican lives  and  shortenUig  the  war.  Yet  we 
cannot  suppress  the  wish  that,  since  we  lately 
had  been  warning  the  people  of  Japan  against 
air  attack  on  certain  cities,  we  might  have 
warned  them  agaUist  staying  In  the  specific 
area  where  we  first  wished  to  demonstrate  the 
destruction  that  could  ensue  from  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  secrets  of  the 
atomic  bomb  cannot  long  be  withheld  froin 
the  scientists  of  nations  large  and  small _The 
tiniest  nation  with  a  laboratory-  and  certain 
raw  materials  will  have  a  weapon  that  can 
be  used  to  destroy  its  neighbors. 

All  nations  thus  wUl  In  time  become  equal 
in  potential  strength.  The  weak  wUl  stand 
alongside  the  strong  demanding  new  respect 
and  new  consideration. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  fur- 
nishes now  an  even  more  timely  means  ol 
collaboration  by  all  nations,  large  and  small. 
New  responsibility  has  been  imposed  on  the 
larger  nations  which  at  the  moment  can  so 
readUv  manufacture  atomic  bombs. 

But  we  shall  miss  the  entire  slgnUlcance 
of  the  new  discoveries  if  we  do  not  apply  a 
spiritual  interpretation.  It  Is  man  and  not 
God  who  must  assume  responslbUity  for  this 
devUlsh  weapon.  Perhaps  He  Is  remlndmg  aU 
of  us  that  man-made  weapons  can.  If  their 
use  is  unrestrained,  destroy  civilization,  and 
that  man  stUl  has  the  chance  to  choose  be- 
tween the  destructive  and  constructive  use 
of  the  findings  of  science. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  MANKINT3 

What  WUl  man  say  to  this?  WUl  he  fool- 
ishly toy  with  the  new  weapon.  buUd  huge 
facu>rle8.  and  husband  supplies  o^  "^^'^ 
energy  against  potential  enemies?  Or  wUl 
^^?hat  at  last  there  must  be  the  great- 
est surrender  that  has  been  known  from  the 
beclnnlng  of  time — a  surrender  to  reason 
and  the  processes  of  tolerance  and  forbear- 
ance, a  surrender  to  unselfishness  and  self-  . 
restramt,  a  surrender  to  conscience  and  the 
will  of  God  as  the  only  way  to  survive  In  this 

world '' 

WUl  man  see  at  last  how  he  has  been  ex- 
ploited by  the  seekers  of  so-called  glory,  the 
TOwer-mad  mUltarlsts  and  domUieermg  ego- 
tists who  get  possession  of  the  reins  of  ^v- 
emment.  sometimes  by  constitutional  and 
sometimes  by  unconstitutional  meaM,  while 
craven,  submissive  persons  sit  ^y  and  foUo^ 
a  course  of  what  they  deem  to  be  Individual 

The  challenge  of  the  atomic  bomb,  there- 
fore is  plain.  Since  individual  security  can 
vanish  in  an  Instant,  peoples  everywhere 
must  organize  their  national  life  so  that  no 
ruler  anywhere,  by  using  specious  pretexts,  by 
suppressing  or  intimidating  the  press  or  the 
radio,  can  seize  military  control  of  a  govern- 

™P^ples  must  be  alert  to  maintain  peace. 
Peoples  must  exercise  the  power  that  belongs 
inherently  to  them  and  must  reason  with 
each  other  through  free  governments  and 
God-controUed  statesmen. 

A  WORLD  or  LAW  AI«)  MORALS 

The  adjudication  of  aU  disputes  and  con- 
troversies  must   hereafter   be   submitted  to 
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tribunals  and  courts  of  Justice.  Man  must 
see  that  only  In  the  philosophy  of  Moaes  and 
Jesus,  Mohammed  and  Confucius,  who  have 
sought  In  their  time  to  teach  billions  of  per- 
sons a  universal  goodness,  can  there  be  an 
elevation  of  man  from  the  nadir  of  hla  bru- 
tality to  the  lofty  heights  that  so  long  have 
been  the  goal  of  a  righteous  civilization. 

The  world  of  tomorrow  must  be  a  world 
of  law  and  morals.  Centuries  of  exhortation 
have  In  vain  sought  the  same  result.  The 
world  has  Intermittently  listened.  Now  the 
world  must  listen  Incessantly  or  be  destroyed. 

There  must  be  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  between  factions  Inside  nations  as  well 
as  between  nations  themselves.  Conflicts  be- 
tween religious  sects  and  races  must  end  so 
that  our  spiritual  energies  can  be  concen- 
trated on  a  common  purpose — the  achieve- 
ment of  a  real  brotherhood  of  man. 

For  at  l£ist  It  has  been  demonstrated  to 
all  of  us  that  only  by  following  His  guidance 
In  our  dally  conduct  as  Individuals  and  as 
nations  can  we  hope  to  fulfill  our  true  mis- 
sion as  the  children  of  Qod  on  earth.  It  is 
the  only  road  left  now — the  rotwl  of  mutual 
forbearance.  It  Is  the  way  to  survival  and 
human  happiness. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENCY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOtJHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  common 
House  practice  for  Members  to  report  to 
their  constituents.  As  the  92d  Congress 
draws  to  a  close,  I  am  referring  to  con- 
stituents of  the  First  District,  this  simi- 
mary  of  positions  I  have  taken  on  the 
major  issues  which  have  come  before  the 
92d  Congress. 

During  this  term  of  ofiBce.  I  have  cor- 
reoponded  with  many  First  District  con- 
stituents assisting  in  problems  involving 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
responding  to  their  questions  and  com- 
ments relating  to  national  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  strived  always  to 
make  my  stand  on  the  issues  clear  and  to 
articulate  them  at  the  national  level  and 
to  report  to  my  constituency  on  a  regular 
basis. 

I  hope  that  the  following  summary 
touches  on  some  of  the  matters  which 
are  of  primary  Importance  and  interest 
to  my  constituency : 

StTKMAKT 
■CONOMT 

Any  talk  about  an  economic  recovery  must 
be  weighed  against  the  economic  disaster 
which  Anally  and  belatedly  provoked  the 
President  to  use  the  wage-price  control  au- 
thority given  him  by  Congress  four  years 
ago.  It  was  not  until  Inflation  was  com- 
pounded by  a  severe  recession  that  the  Ad- 
ministration acknowledged  any  real  problem 
in  the  economy. 

The  controversy  over  the  new  "game  plan" 
related  to  the  (^plication  of  those  controls 
over  the  past  two  years.  I  have  opp>oeed  the 
policy  whereby  the  working  man  who  suf- 
fered the  most  severe  damage  in  196&-70  was 
forced  to  "sacrlflce"  even  more  in  1971-72. 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  policy  brought  a 
bonanza  for  big  business  and  corporate  In- 
terests who  were  rewarded  by  federal  give- 
aways. It  Is  senseless  to  give  vested  monled 
Interests  more  money  while  telling  the  av- 
erage citizens  he  has  no  choice  but  to  tighten 
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his  belt.  Under  this  policy,  the  rich  have 
gotten  richer  and  the  poor  have  gotten  poorer 
In  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  problems  of  this  economy  were  not  In- 
herited. We  need  only  look  back  at  an  Infla- 
tion which  was  "uncomfortable"  and  compare 
It  to  the  Inflation  which  became  "unbear- 
able"— an  Inflation  and  a  recession  simul- 
taneously. 

Food  co3ts  ond  prices 

What  the  consumer  could  buy  In  1968  for 
•  104.00  now  costs  him  $125.00  In  1972.  The 
consumer  price  Index  Is  up  20  points  from 
the  1968  averEige. 

I  cannoi  comply  with  the  request  for  op- 
timism towards  the  economy  when  food  costs 
In  July,  1972  (latest  figures  available  at  this 
writing)  are  13%  higher  than  they  were  In 
July,  1971.  I  don't  believe  things  are  going 
to  get  better  Just  because  we  "think  and 
talk"  about  things  getting  better.  If  relief 
Is  coming,  It  hasn't  shown  Its  face  to  the 
American  housewife  who  is  trying  to  feed  her 
family  "frozen  wages." 

Unemployment 

It  the  working  man  has  anything  to  be 
thankful  for,  it  Is  that  he  hEis  a  Job.  I  have 
taken  strong  Issue  with  s  policy  which  took 
a  20  yecu:  low-unemployment  rate  of  3.3  per- 
cent and  raised  It  to  6.3  i)«rceiit-  ^  July, 
1972,  the  unemployment  rate  stood  at  5.5%. 

These  flgurec  don't  refiect  the  real  tragedy 
of  Jobless  Americans.  The  figures,  them- 
selves, do  not  take  Into  account  the  people 
who  have  given  up  looking  for  Jobs.  The  loss 
of  hope  for  the  families  who  have  suffered 
unemployment  cannot  be  measured  In  num- 
bers and  the  veterans'  bitterness  toward  a 
government  which  returned  him  to  a  na- 
tion where  he  could  not  find  employment, 
cannot  be  told  In  statlstlos.  The  country  suf- 
fers deeply  whenever  any  American  cannot 
sustain  his  family  or  contribute  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  society. 

I  maintain  that  a  government  which  finds 
high  unemployment  "tolerable  or  accept- 
able" does  not  represent  or  serve  the  people. 
The  callousness  of  this  Administration  to- 
ward the  human  tragedy  of  unemployment 
Is  unconscionable. 

I  have  supported  legislation  for  public 
service  employment  of  the  Jobless  and  other 
emergency  relief  measures  to  combat  the 
problem.  These  efforts — in  comprehensive 
forms — were  defeated  by  Administration  op- 
jxwltlon. 

Taxes 

Middle  Income  Americans  have  continued 
to  suffer  along  with  the  poor.  Since  January, 
1971,  property  taxes  have  risen  14.3  i)ercent  as 
of  May,  1972.  The  tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
was  opposed  by  this  Administration  and  the 
result  was  a  watered  down  version  of  what 
might  have  been  with  Executive  coopera- 
tion and  support.  Nevertheless,  It  did  bring 
tax  relief  to  working  Americans — If  only 
temporary. 

During  the  92nd  Congress,  the  President 
asked  and  received  approval  of  his  recom- 
mended Revenue  Act  of  1971  which  was  a 
part  of  his  total  economic  reform  p>ackage. 
This  Law  gave  corporations  the  largest  tax 
cut  In  history,  a  20%  reduction  which  cost 
the  taxpayers  88  bUUon.  This  giveaway  was 
financed  by  poetjKinlng  welfare  reform  and 
revenue  sharing.  The  tax  break  was  accom- 
panied by  other  Investment  "Incentives"  for 
big  business. 

This  measure  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 
increase  In  corporate  profits  and  we  are  told 
that  they  will  someday  "trickle  down"  Into 
the  pockets  of  the  working  man.  It  Is  my 
view  that  the  pockets  of  the  working  man 
will  be  ridden  with  holes  before  we  realize 
any  such  benefits  and  that  an  effort  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  at  Its  broad  base  would 
have  been  more  expedient,  more  equitable 
and  more  hvim&ne. 

I  have,  therefore,  advocated  and  supported 
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legislation  to  equalize  the  tax  burden  by 
closing  the  loopholes  which  enable  the 
prosperous  to  continue  to  pro6i>er  In  these 
very  bad  times.  By  eliminating  special  tax  ad- 
vantages, federal  tax  revenues  could  be  In- 
creased by  an  estimated  $77  bUUon — and  the 
uses  for  that  savings  axe  limitless.  But  tax 
reform  during  the  92nd  Congress  again  took 
the  back  seat  to  "tax  breaks  and  tax  Incen- 
tives for  the  tax -evaders." 


The  Congress  has  scored  some  success 
through  Its  increased  scrutiny  of  the  defense 
budget.  The  cuts  we  have  made  are  modest 
compared  to  total  defense  spending  which 
still  reaps  more  than  half  the  money  over 
which  Congress  has  annual  appropriation 
authority.  Cost  overruns  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  Infamous  and  the  production 
of  virtually  useless  and  obsolete  arms  and 
weaponry  continues. 

Vietnam 

Our  Involvement  In  the  tragic  conflict  In 
S.E.  Asia  Is  Immoral,  Illegal  and  insane.  Be- 
fore this  President  finishes  his  term  of  office, 
he  will  have  been  "winding  down  the  war" 
for  longer  than  It  took  us  to  fight  WW  n. 
Vietnamlzatlon  was  a  sham  and  the  corrupt 
government  of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  has 
shamed  the  honor  of  all  Americans.  There  is 
no  position  of  honor  for  this  country  until 
every  American,  Including  our  POW's,  are 
out  of  SE  Asia.  I  have  supported  all  legisla- 
tion to  curtail  funding  and  to  set  a  with- 
drawal date  for  American  Involvement. 

THE     rUNCTlONlNC     OF     GOVEKNMINT 

Secrecy,  scandal,  and  truth 
We  have  learned  over  the  past  two  years. 
It  is  not  enough  to  "expect"  truth  from  gov- 
ernment. The  Pentagon  papers,  the  ITT  af- 
fair, the  CBS  expose  on  the  Pentagon,  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects which  have  provoked  an  outrage  from 
the  White  House  threatening  "freedom  of  the 
press."  The  people  are  Justifiably  outraged 
by  the  facts  which  have  been  made  public 
by  the  press.  The  White  House  penchant  for 
secrecy  and  surprise  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  concept  or  practice  of  a  free  govern- 
ment for  a  free  people.  The  government  must 
not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  cenB(«  the 
news  or  to  hide  the  truth  about  American 
policy  from  the  American  public.  The  elec- 
torate has  the  right  to  know  and  Is  right 
In  Insisting  upon  It.  Those  who  Inform  the 
public  of  the  truth  should  not  be  punished 
In  a  free  society.  This  Is  a  real  threat  to  our 
security,  an  Insult  to  our  Intelligence  and 
a  challenge  we  must  not  overlook. 
Balance  of  power 
The  traditional  separation  and  balance  of 
power  has  been  an  Issue  during  the  92nd 
Congress.  The  Elxecutive  branch,  though  it 
is  the  highest  oflSce  of  the  land,  must  re- 
spon-l  to  and  abide  by  those  powers  and  re- 
sponslbUltles  delegated  to  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches. 

Instead,  the  White  House  has  taken  un- 
precedented Issue  with  the  Supreme  Court 
by  proclaiming  that  court  rulings  are  not 
binding  which  say  that  busing  may  or  must 
be  used  to  desegregate  the  schools  of  the 
Nation.  As  a  result,  the  persistent  efforts  of 
elements  In  the  Congress  traditionally  op- 
posed to  Integration  have  found  support  from 
the  Chief  Executive  sufficient  to  set  civil 
rights  back  by  fifty  years. 

Veto  and  impoundment 
The  President  found  an  effective  way  to 
circumvent  the  Congress  on  the  priorities 
Issue.  When  the  President  decides  not  to 
drop  an  outright  "veto"  on  congressional  ap- 
propriations, he  can  "Impound"  the  funds. 
By  revamping  the  President's  Office  of  the 
Budget,  there  Is  now  an  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  which  passes  Judgment  on 
every  penny  actually  spent  by  the  feHeral 
government. 
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This  Administration  ln4>ounded  more  than 
.1  bUUon  funds  last  year  rather  than  to 
Lend  this  amount  which  the  Congress  had 
Smroprlated  for  domestic  programs  to  bene- 
flV  the  country.  Since  the  Congress  does 
Insist  of  membere  who  were  elected  to 
Z!^nt  and  to  legislate  for  the  general 
«Bifare  of  the  people,  and  I  count  myself 
unong  those  who  Insist  that  monies  appro- 
priated to  finance  programs  of  public  poUcy 
be  spent  accordingly. 

ON  THK  HOME  FEONT 

Social  security 

There  are  20  million  Americans  over  66 
years  old  or  10%  of  the  population  whose 
iieeds  and  rights  have  been  sadly  neglected 
by  public  policy.  Approximately  one  out  of 
every  four  aged  couples  has  Income  below 
»3  000  or  less  than  $60  per  week.  Aged  women 
living  alone  have  a  median  mcome  of  only 
II  888  annually.  These  people  have  every  rea- 
soii  to  feel  thev  are  not  receiving  a  fair  share 
from  an  economy  they  worked  years  to  sup- 
port. 

The  Individual  cases  of  hardship  among 
the  elderly  are  cruel  and  they  are  brought 
to  my  attention  every  day  of  the  week.  I  am 
gratified  that  these  citizens  are  now  orga- 
nizing for  representation  In  this  society.  We 
need  a  whole  separate  "bill  of  rights"  for 
aged  Americans   to   declare   that   they   are, 

indeed,  an  Integral  and  essential  part  of  this 
soc  let  V . 

Efforts  to  Include  specific  tax  relief  for 
the  elderly  In  the  President's  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  failed  due  to  Administration  opposi- 
tion. The  President  also  opposd  the  20%  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  benefits  and  he 
signed  the  bill  into  the  law  against  his 
,rtslieE— probably  because  it  was  attached  to 
the  legislation  granting  him  an  Increase  In 
the  public  debt  celling. 

Social  Security  Is  not  enough.  I  favor  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Conference  on  Aging  which  would  ad- 
dress the  employment,  social,  health  and  eco- 
nomic needs  for  the  elderly. 
Health  care 
I  have  advocated  and  support  a  program 
of  national  health  care  and  services  which 
will  offer  every  American,  regardless  of   his 
ability  to  pay,  comprehensive  services.  When 
American  families  must  sacrifice  their  way 
of  life  on  the  altar  of  medical  bills,  some- 
thing is  desperately  wrong. 

In  this  country,  we  not  only  can't  af- 
ford to  get  sick — often  we  cannot  even  get 
the  care  and  treatment  required.  There  are 
too  many  sicknesses  for  which  we  have 
found  no  treatment — and  the  funds  for 
finding  the  answers  we  need  are  totally  In- 
adequate. The  United  States  trails  12  nations 
m  Infant  mortality  rates,  six  In  maternal 
mortality  rates,  17  in  life  expectancy  for 
males  and  10  in  life  expectancy  for  females. 
This  unnecessary'  and  steadily  deteriorating 
condition  of  health  care  In  the  United 
States  cannot  be  tolerated  by  a  "developed" 
nation  which  takes  prtde  In  Its  ventures  to 
the  moon. 

We  have  not  even  "begun  to  fight"  this 
situation.  We  do  not  have  the  health  man- 
power we  need  nor  the  facilities,  nor  are 
we  able  to  deliver  health  services  to  the  peo- 
ple in  need.  We  still  have  a  situation  where- 
by the  medical  profession  Is  dominated  by 
people  of  wealth.  Middle  Income  students 
cannot  afford  to  study  medicine.  The  private 
insurer  is  obsolete  In  terms  of  giving  Ameri- 
cans any  sense  of  health  security. 

This  is  a  system  which  must  be  drastically 
changed.  It  requires  that  we  change  the  very 
structure  and  organization  of  the  prevailing 
network  of  health  care  and  faclUtlee. 
Pcnol  reform 
It  Is  our  responsibility  to  remove  criminal 
elements  from  the  society.  It  is  not  our  re- 
sponsibility to  assume  that  every  person  con- 
victed of  crime  Is  Incorrigible.  At  the  present 
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time,  we  do  not  rehablUtate  the  criminal,  we 
Just  exile  him  In  an  environment  which  can 
only  generate  or  reinforce  a  pattern  of  be- 
havior which  deviates  from  the  norm.  There 
Is  no  better  testimony  to  the  failure  of  our 
penal  system  than  our  ability  to  predict  with 
accuracy  that  (60%)— check  this  figure— of 
the  prisoners  released  will  return  to  the  cells 
of  confinement. 

It  costs  us  far  more  to  "keep"  a  prisoner 
than  to  practice  rehabilitative  efforts  which 
have  been  advocated.  These  are  people — not 
animals— and  whUe  they  must  pay  a  debt 
to  society,  that  society  mtist  exercise  hu- 
manity in  administering  Justice.  The  pres- 
ent penal  svstem  not  only  defies  criminal 
Justice,  but"  moral  Justice  and  human  de- 
cency. 


MICHAEL  J.  NORTON 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Krw  hakpshiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1972 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  wsis  grat- 
ifying to  me  to  note  the  recent  an- 
nouncement from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration that  Michael  J.  Norton  has  been 
named  Administrator  of  GSA's  region  8 
with  headquarters  in  Denver.  I  have  had 
numerous  occasions  to  call  upon  "Mike" 
while  he  served  as  Director  of  Congres- 
sional Affairs  for  the  agency  and,  more 
recently,    as    special    assistant    to    the 
Deputy  Administrator.  He  is  an  excep- 
tionally responsible  individual  and  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  from  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana,  North 
DakoU,  and  South  Dakota  that  they  will 
benefit  from  having  this  able  young  man, 
who   has   performed   in   an   exemplary 
manner  in  Washington  for  the  past  4 
years,  assigned  to  the  responsibility  of 
operating  as  smoothly  as  possible  this 
major    governmental    agency    in    their 
area.  While  I  am  sorry  to  see  Mike  leave 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  the  Members  join  with  me  in 
this,  I  wish  him  well  with  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  I  know  that  his  fine 
service  to  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  will  reflect  well 
upon  his  administrative  duties  in  Den- 
ver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  already  seen  the  GSA  an- 
nouncement, I  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
the  press  relep-?e  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Record  for  their  consideration: 
Norton  Named  GSA  Rwsional  Administratok 
Michael  J.  Norton,  33,  a  high-level  staff 
officer  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion in  Washington  for  more  than  three 
years,  today  was  named  Administrator  of 
GSA's  Region  8  with  headquarters  in  Den- 
ver 

Arthur  P.  Sampson,  national  head  of  GSA, 
announced  the  appointment  of  Norton  to 
direct  the  agency's  activities  In  the  sU-state 
region  that  Includes  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Colorado. 
"Mike  Norton  has  been  a  valtiahle  asset, 
assisting  In  the  development  and  Implemen- 
tation of  agency  policy,  and  in  the  area  of 
Congressional  relations."  said  Sampson.  "I 
am  confident  he  wlU  perform  well  In  this  Im- 
portant regional  responsibility." 

Norton,  who  most  recently  w«8  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Administrator,  has 
held   several   high-level   poeltlona   with   the 
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agency,  including  Director  of  Congreiurtonal 
Affairs  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Administrator.  Prior  to  Joining  GSA 
In  AprU  1968,  he  was  Legislative  Officer  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Norton  has  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In 
economics  from  Colgate  University  in  Hamil- 
ton. New  York,  and  a  law  degree  from  Amer- 
ican University  In  Washington,  D.C.  He  U  af- 
filiated with  the  Virginia  State  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Bar  Association. 

A  native  of  the  region  he  will  head,  Norton 
was  born  in  Brookings,  South  Dakota.  He 
and  his  wife,  Sharon,  have  two  children.  The 
family  will  move  to  Denver  from  Vienna, 
Virginia. 


POLITICAL  TRIALS  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

HON.  IDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  Kxw  jxasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  brought  to  my  attention  an  editorial 
from  Americke  Usty.  a  Czechoslovakian 
weekly,  dealing  with  the  political  trials 
going  on  in  Czechoslovakia  at  this  time. 
Though  we  sometimes  tend  to  take  our 
system  of  justice  for  granted,  it  would  do 
us  well  to  reflect  on  the  sad  plight  of 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  are 
striving  to  live  as  free  men.  While  we 
have  a  judicial  system  that  is  designed 
to  protect  us,  these  people  are  forced  to 
exist  under  a  system  which  considers  the 
assertion  of  constitutional  rights  a  crime. 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  CotTBT  Is  in  Session 
In  the  middle  of  summer  Czechoslovak 
courts  began  to  deal  with  several  groups  of 
reformists.  The  trials  did  not  come  exacUy 
as  a  surprise;  everybody  was  expecting  them, 
but  it  seems  that  the  ultraconservatlve 
Communist  system  lacks  the  manpower  to 
prepare  legal  action  against  the  "devlatlon- 
Ists  and  rightist  opportunists"  fast  and  effi- 
ciently. 

The  old  patterns  dating  back  to  the  fifties 
cannot  be  followed  exactly,  for  fear  of  an- 
tagonizing the  Communist  parties  In  the 
West,  and  so  the  political  trials  must  be 
orchestrated  at  a  lower  key,  without  the 
spectacle  of  mass  executions.  There  are.  how- 
ever, more  ways  to  skin  a  cat.  Psychological 
pressure  and  harassment  can  destroy  a  man 
Just  as  effectively  as  the  noose  or  long  im- 
prisonment, and  that  is  the  method  applied 
against  the  defendants  in  the  current  trials 
In  Prague. 

Most  of  them  are  no  strangers  to  Com- 
munist prisons.  Por  example.  Jlrt  Mueller,  a 
student  leader,  was  arrested  for  the  first 
time  during  a  demonstration  In  late  1967. 
during  the  twilight  of  Novotny's  regime. 
Rudolf  Battek,  a  soclololgst  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Parliament,  was  in  and  out 
of  the  prison  ever  since  the  invasion.  Prof. 
lAdislav  Hejdanek.  a  philosopher,  was  ar- 
rested late  last  year  together  with  his  wife. 
She  was  later  released  on  ball,  but  charges 
against  her  were  not  dropped  and  both  she 
and  her  husband  are  subjected  to  grave 
psychological  pressures,  as  Is  the  family  of 
Rev.  Jaromlr  Dus,  a  Presbyterian  minister — 
who  Is  very  ill  and  whose  wife  and  two  small 
children  are  without  any  support. 

The  "crime"  of  all  these  defendants  con- 
sisted of  their  stressing  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Czechoslovak  citizens  before  the 
elections  in  November  last  year  They  said  or 
wrote  that  every  citizen  has  a  right,  but  not 
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a  duty  to  vote;  and  furthermore  that  a  vot*r 
may  support  or  oppose  any  candidate.  This 
could  be  done  by  crossing  out  certain  names 
on  the  list  of  candidates.  However,  under 
Husaks  rule.  It  Is  a  crime  to  repeat  the  words 
of  the  constitution  and  to  advise  citizens  of 

^"^Such^a^rlme  is  punishable,  in  the  case  of 
these  defendants,  by  arbitrary  sentences 
from  a  suspended  sentence  of  18  months  to 
seven  years  at  hard  labor. 

-another  facet  of  the  current  trials  Is  the 
exclusion  of  the  public  and  of  foreign  press. 
Only  the  closest  relatives  and  reporters  from 
certain    selected    Czechoslovak    Communist 
newspapers  are  admitted  Into  the  courtroom 
,ihls  offers  a  comparison  with  the  trials  of 
Angela  Davis  or  Daniel  Ellsberg,  both  widely 
publicized  and  criticized  in  Czechoelovaklaj 
The  reason   for  this  kind  of  secrecy  Is  the 
lack    of    due    process    and    particularly    the 
lack  of  legal  knowledge  of  the  Justices  who  are 
no  match  for  the  highly  educated.  mtelUgent 
and  eloquent  defendants,  among  whom  are 
many    members    of    the    Communist    ^rty. 
such    as   former   Ideologists   and   high   Party 
officials,    experts    on    Marx-Lenlnlsm.    etc. 
brief  individuals  well  prepared  to  argue  their 
case— and   to  confuse   with  facta   the  dlm- 
wltied  ultraconservative  Judges. 

Pour  such  trials  are  on  the  docket  or 
Prague  courts  during  July  and  August  and 
more  will  follow  as  soon  as  the  prosecution 
prepares  Its  flimsy  case  against  the  reform- 
ists The  sentences  are  already  prepared,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  ready  to  be  de- 
livered the  dav  when  the  Soviet  troops 
abruptly  eiide<i  the  Czechoelovak  Spring. 
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publicly  on  behalf  of  all  the  ciUzens  of 
Wayne,  for  an  honorable  and  most  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  service. 


HONOR  DUE  A  HERO 


RETIREMENT  OF  CHIEF  HENRY 
GOUDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1972 


Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Chief 
Henry  "Hank*  Goudy,  who  retired  from 
his  position  as  chief  of  the  Wayne.  Mich. 
Fire  Department  on  July  1.  1972. 

Chief  Goudy 's  retirement  marked  the 
end  of  a  distinguished  and  exemplarj- 
career  of  public  service  which  spanned 
nearly  half  a  century. 

It  began  in  1926  when  Henrj-  Goudy, 
then  only  15  years  of  age.  served  as  a 
volunteer.  Three  years  later,  in  1929,  he 
became  a  full-time  fire  fighter  after  his 
graduation  from  the  Wayne  Memorial 
High  School. 

He  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Wayne 
Fire  Department  in  1938  following  the 
death  of  his  father  who  served  as 
Wavne's  first  fire  chief,  and  he  continued 
In  that  position  for  34  consecutive  years 
until  his  retirement  on  July  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  career.  Chief 
Ooudv  witnessed  and  supervised  the 
growth  of  the  Wayne  Fire  Department 
from  a  two-man  rural  operation  to  a  19- 
man  force  complete  with  the  most  mod- 
ern flre-flghting  equipment  available. 

The  citizens  of  the  city  of  Wayne  will 
always  be  indebted  to  Chief  Goudy  for 
his  long  years  of  dedicated  public  service. 
Earlier  this  year  he  was  honored  by  the 
Michigan  Legislature  which  passed  a 
resolution  In  testimony  of  the  high  re- 
gard for  him  held  by  that  legislative 
body. 

Today  I  would  like  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  Chief  Henry 
Goudy.  and  I  would  like  to  thank  him 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PBNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1972 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 11  we  will  celebrate  the  great  contri- 
bution made  to  freedom  in  America  by 
Casimir  Pulaski,  who  died  fighting  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  great  up- 
surge in  the  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions by  "ethnic"  Americans  to  our  Na- 
tion's history  and  culture. 

However,  in  Philadelphia  we  have  been 
aware  of  the  debt  our  Nation  owes  to 
these  people  who  have  worked  and  fought 
to  make  America  great.  Our  recognition 
of  Pulaski's  contributions  dates  back  to 
1897.  Traditionally  the  festivities  honor- 
ing tills  great  freedom  fighter  are  held  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  October  so  this  year  it 
will  be  on  October  1. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
chronicle  of  the  Philadelphia  Polish  com- 
murUty's  activities  in  honor  of  Pulaski.  It 
was  written  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  S. 
Wnukowski,  commissioner  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and    it    was    published    in    "Gwiazda," 
Polish  Star,  on  September  7: 
Honor  Dtte  a  Hero 
(By  Joseph  WnukowskO 
Some  years  ago  I  did  some  research  on  the 
Pulaski  Dav   Observances  here   In  PhUadel- 
phla.  It  ended  In  a  manuscript,  which  was 
never  submitted  for  publication.  Now  that  I 
need  It    I  cannot  locate  the  manuscript,  nor 
the  notes  of  my  research.  And,  wouldn't  you 
know  it,  I  need  that  material  now. 

For  now  is  the  moment  to  make  an  appeal 
to  Polonla  for  participation  In  this  year's 
Pulaski  Dav  Parade  -to  make  this  year's  ob- 
servance of  Pulaski  Day  the  greatest  ever,  a 
day  to  add  still  brighter  luster  to  our  Polish 
Image  and  cause. 

Permit  me,  please,  to  trust  to  memory  la 
my  presentation  of  the  facts 

FIRST    PITLASKI    OBSERVANCE 

Somewhere.  I  recall,  I  found  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  a  Pulaski  Day  Observance  In  1897. 
There  was  no  detaU  as  to  when,  where  or 
who    was    involved.    Perhaps    someone's   ar- 
chives or  somebody's  atUc  holds  the  history 
of  that  time.  It  would  be  a  pity  If  this  in- 
valuable information  ware  lost  to  posterity. 
Records  are  silent  as  to  follow  up  of  such 
observances  until  the  first  years  of  the  new 
twentieth    centurv,   and   silent    again   untU 
after  World  War  I.  In  the  Inten-enlng  years 
between    the    two    horrendous    holocausts, 
there  appears  to  have  been  local  observances 
m   the   wav   of   parades  and   the   traditional 
Polish  "Akademja"  in  our  local  Polish  par- 
ishes.   The    largest    of   these,   seemingly,    in 
the  Richmond  area  under  the  aegis  of  St. 
Adalbert's  Parish   In  conjunction  with  area 
fraternal  and  patriotic  groups.  The  route  of 
such   parades   was   faithfully   chronicled   In 
early  issues  of  "Owlazda".  together  with  par- 
ticipants and  speakers  on  the  program.  On 
one  such  occasion.  festlTltles  were  conducted 
on  Pulaski  Pier,  although,  if  memory  serves 
me.  this  site  was  dedicated  to  Pulaski  some- 
what later,  perhaps  after  modernization  had 
been  done. 

It  appears  that  in  our  own  incomparable 
way  of  bickering,  the  growing  unity  of  pur- 
pose In  the  Richmond  idea's  observance  and 
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parade    was    emasculated    by    local    petty 
Jealousies.  And  then  came  World  War  n. 

PULASKI     PARADE     MOVES     TO     CENTER    CflT 

Seemingly  the  Pulaski  Day  Observano* 
was  resurrected  In  the  Richmond  awea  again 
In  1945,  although  the  records  would  seem  to 
Indicate  a  difference  of  opinion  amon^  the 
sponsors  and  supporters. 

It  was  In  1946 — again  I  wlah  I  had  my  re- 
search notes  In  hand — that  the  first  Pulaski 
Day  Parade  sponsored  by  Polish  American 
Congress  moved  down  the  streets  of 
Center  City  to  Independence  Hall.  Caslmli 
Przybylowskl  was  the  new  parade's  first 
Grand  Marshal. 

The  1973  parade,  then,  would  be  the  27th 
consecutive  year  of  observance  of  Pulaski 
Day  by  Polonla  under  the  aegis  of  Polish 
American  Congress. 

In  that  time,  too,  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  Interesting  history  of  ups  and  downs. 
Through  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties, 
the  observance  hit  Its  peak  with  the  Pulaski 
Ball  held  after  the  parade  and  other  official 
ceremonies  at  Independence  Hall,  growing 
in  stature  to  the  ultimate  ot  Polonla's  social 
function  of  the  year.  With  time,  the  tall 
began  to  wag  the  dog.  The  parade  came  to 
lose  Its  enthusiasm  and  excitement  m  the 
late  fifties  and  early  sixties.  Bickering  again 
reared  Its  ugly  head,  and  hair-dos  and  groom- 
ing for  the  Ball  became  more  Important  than 
parade  participation. 

Somewhere  In  the  mid-slxtles.  under  the 
guts  and  guidance  of  Henry  Wyszynskl,  there 
came  a  renascence — a  resurrection.  If  you 
will,  of  the  purpose  and  goals  of  the  Pulaski 
Day  Observance.  The  parade  was  returned 
to  'its  prominence  and  through  Wysz\-ii8kl'a 
efforts  and  fatigue  even  to  a  position  of  pres- 
tige, so  that  only  a  few  years  later  Mayor 
Tate  could  say  of  It:  "The  greatest  ethnic 
parade  of  all." 

NEW  PARADE    IMAGE 

Wyszynskl  was  not  alone.  There  were 
many  In  Polonla — too  numerous  to  mention 
here who  gave  of  their  time,  talent  and  sub- 
stance to  make  the  parade  Into  the  beau- 
tiful spectacle  tt  is. 

In  this  wav  are  traditions  built,  and  cul- 
ture Is  based  on  beautiful  traditions.  We,  of 
Philadelphia's  Polonla.  have  a  beautiful  thing 
going  for  us  In  the  Pulaski  Day  Parade  and 
the  attendant  ceremonies  both  at  his  statue 
behind  the  Art  Museum  and  at  Independ- 
ence Hall.  Many  luminaries  have  graced  our 
podium  to  add  luster  to  otir  efforts.  This 
years  guest.  Major  General  Joseph  E.  Pleklli, 
Commanding  General,  U.  S.  Tank-Automo- 
tive Command,  Warren.  Mich.,  Is  no  excep- 
tion. 

For  the  second  year,  our  eminent  archi- 
tect. Joe  Nowlckl.  is  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Pulaski  Dav  Observances.  His  Indefatig- 
able enthusiasm  Is  both  edification  and  m- 
spiratlon  to  the  men  and  women  serving  on 
the  Pulaski  Parade  Committee.  His  hard 
work  and  the  hard  work  of  his  committee 
people  augurs  to  make  i;hls  year's  observ- 
ance the  most  memorable  ever. 

I  am  honored  to  serve  as  Grand  Marshal. 
I  call  on  all  Polonla  to  join  us  In  this  our 
Polish  cause.  Support  the  parade.  Partici- 
pate In  all  the  observances.  Pulaski  died  for 
our  freedom.  Let's  use  the  allowance  of  thl» 
freedom  to  honor  him  on  Sunday,  October 
1st. 


THE  RUSSIAN  GRAIN  SALE  HAS 
IMPROVED  FARMERS  PRICES 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1972 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  aU 
the  political  chaff  over  the  Russian  graJB 
sale  blows  away,  what  remains  is  tne 
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hard  vital  fact  that  com,  wheat,  and 
soybean  prices  are  up. 

Senator  McGovern  obviously  is  short 
on  issues  and  is  fishing  furiously  trying 
to  come  up  with  something  smelly  out 
of  the  Soviet  grain  purchases.  He  is  do- 
me so  in  mighty  shallow  waters,  as  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  of  wrongdoing  or  im- 
□ropriety  has  come  to  light. 

Most  farmers  are  astute  businessmen 
and  knowledgeable  about  trade  matters. 
They  recognize  the  billion-dollar  busi- 
ness with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  historic 
development  that  has  had  already  imme- 
diate benefit  to  them,  no  matter  when 
thev  sold  their  1972  crop. 

Wheat  prices  are  up  about  50  cents. 
com  is  up  about  25  cents,  and  soybeans 
are  up  about  25  to  30  cents  over  a  year 

The  grain  sale  to  Russia  is  obviously 
moving  our  farmers  substantially  in  the 
direction  of  getting  their  income  In  the 
marketplace,  and  away  from  such  heavy 
dependence  on  Government  payments. 

Because  sales  of  American  grain 
abroad  benefit  all  our  Nations  farmers 
and  tiie  entire  country,  the  wild  and  ir- 
responsible charges  of  Senator  Mc- 
GoviRN  and  others  should  be  retracted. 


ARTHUR  BREMER,  THE  COMMUNIST 
PLOT  TO  KILL  GEORGE  WALLACE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 


Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
held  a   press   conference   dealing   with 
some  outstanding  investigative  reporting 
done  by  Alan  Stang  of  American  Opin- 
iMi  magazine.  As  the  article  written  by 
Mr.  Stajig  deals  with  some  facts  not  be- 
fore made  public  on  the  matter  of  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Gov.  George 
Wallace,  I  wish  to  share  the  contents  not 
only  with  my   colleagues  but  with  the 
.American  public.  Mr,  Stang  is  a  former 
business  editor  for  Prentice-Hall,  a  tele- 
vision writer,  producer,  and  consultant. 
He  has  done  extensive  writing  in  the  past 
for  Mike  Wallace's  TV  program  as  well 
as  others.  Mr.  Stang  is  the  author  of  two 
books,  has  a  masters  degree  from  Colum- 
bia University,  and  lectures  widely  in 
the  field  of  education.  The  first  half  of 
the  article  is  presented  here.  My  esteemed 
coUeague,  John  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio  has 
kindly  consented  to  insert  the  other  half 
of  Mr,   Stang's    article,   titled,    "Arthur 
Bremer,  The   Communist  Plot  To   Kill 
George  Wallace." 
The  article  follows : 
Abthtjr  Bremer:  The  Communist  Plot 

To  Knx  George  Wallace 
.Assassination  Is  becoming  as  American  as 
apple  pie,  to  paraphrase  H.  Rap  Brown.  Every 
iour  years  we  have  a  Presidential  election, 
and  at  almost  the  same  Intervals  the  assas- 
sins burst  from  the  crowds  and  do  their  work. 
In  1963,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  mur- 
dered. In  1968,  the  victims  were  his  brother 
Bobby  and  Martin  Luther  King.  In  1972, 
an  assassin  has  oonxe  within  a  spinal  cord  of 
Wling  Governor  George  C.  Wallace,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  ended  his  political  career,  at 
least  for  a  time.  Indeed,  assassination  ia 
becoming  so  routine  that  as  the  quadrennial 
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national   Insanity   approaches,   one   wonders 
who  will  be  murdered. 

And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  events  that  fol- 
low every  assassination  have  been  as  formal- 
ized as  Japanese  theatre.  Before  the  echo 
of  the  shots  has  completely  died  away,  be- 
fore anything  whatever  Is  known  about  the 
assassin,  the  "Literal"  press  Is  screeching 
that  he  was  a  "lone  fanatic."  Somebody  "m 
the  know"  says  he  was  Involved  In  "no  con- 
spiracy" A  social  worker  reveals  that  he 
comes  from  a  "broken  home."  And  a  pey- 
chlatrlst  explains  that  he  may  very  well  be 
schizoid,  and  that  he  did  what  he  did  be- 
cause he  is  a  failure  with  girls. 

The  attempt  on  the  life  of  Governor  Wal- 
lace followed  the  usual  script.  As  usual,  "there 
was  no  conspiracy"  There  never  Is.  Arthur 
Herman  Bremer  was  a  "lone  fanatic."  His 
mother  gave  him  an  inferiority  complex.  He 
did  what  he  did  to  become  a  Hollywood  star. 
And  as  usual  there  Is  a  psychiatrist.  In  this 
case  Dr.  David  Abrahamsen,  who  has  never 
met  Arthur  Bremer,  but  compares  him  as 
follows  with  the  earlier  assassins  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  soon  after  the 
attempt:  "There  Is  a  fantastic  similarity. 
This  man  Bremer  seems  to  have  had  much 
the  same  background.  Looking  broadly  at 
the  political  assassin  In  our  history,  we  see 
that  he  has  always  been  a  personal  failure, 
&D  Isolated  human  being.  Incapable  of  ex- 
hibiting genuine  human  relationships  and 
poesesslng  extraordinary  ambitions  that  were 
out  of  proportion  to  hls'lntellectual  and  emo- 
tional assets." 

In  other  words:  He's  all  mixed  up. 
Your  correspondent  has  since  gone  into 
the  underground  for  the  facts,  with  a  special 
American  Opinion  Investigating  team,  and 
the  facts  point  Inescapably  to  the  following 
conclusions:  The  attempt  to  kill  Governor 
George  Wallace  was  a  conspiracy.  It  was  a 
Communist  conspiracy.  It  could  well  Involve 
agents  of  Communist  China.  And  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  It.  Kite  are  the  facts.  Judge 
for  yourself. 

THE    BACKGROTTND 

Arthur  Herman  Bremer  was  bom  In  Mil- 
waukee on  August  21,  1950.  He  attended 
Kagel  Elementary  School,  Walker  Junior 
High,  and  on  January  28.  1969,  was  graduated 
from  South  Division  High  School.  That  fall  he 
took  photography  courses  at  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College,  but  dropped  out.  For 
a  time,  he  worked  as  a  Milwaukee  Journal 
newsboy.  On  December  23,  1969,  he  went  to 
work  as  a  busboy  at  the  Pieces  of  Eight 
restaurant.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  did  not 
show  up.  Beginning  In  March  of  1969,  he 
worked  Sunday  mornings,  off  and  on,  also  as 
a  busboy,  at  the  Milwaukee  Athletic  Club. 
And  on  September  1,  1970.  he  went  to  work 
at  Story  School  as  a  part-time  janitor's 
helper. 

What  does  Arthur  Bremer  think?  His  boss 
at  Story  School  was  maintenance  engineer 
Tlmothv  Burns,  with  whom  Bremer  would 
talk  from  time  to  time.  Bremer  wanted  all 
property  divided  equally.  Burns  recalls.  No- 
bodv  should  be  allowed  to  have  more  than 
anyone  else,  Bremer  said.  "That's  Socialism!" 
Burns  remembers  telling  him.  Indeed,  In  his 
living  room  some  weeks  after  the  shooting. 
Burns  told  us  of  Bremer :  "He  was  some  kind 
of  Communist," 

Then  there  is  Paul  V.  Peterson,  who  taught 
Bremer  In  high  school,  and  recalls  that  he 
was  strongly  In  favor  of  Socialism.  Indeed, 
says  Peterson,  the  only  time  Bremer  showed 
emotion  was  In  defending  Socialism.  In 
March  of  1972,  Bremer  wrote  to  Congressman 
Henry  Reuss,  asking  him  to  cut  the  "god- 
damned mintarv  spending"  and  "get  rid  of 
the  eensrals."  In  April  of  1972,  he  paid  $10 
to  Join  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
founded  by  the  Communists  for  the  original 
purpose  of  protecting  revolutlonarlea  who 
fell  afoul  of  the  law.  On  May  16,  1972.  the  day 
after  the  assassination  attempt,  an  Associated 
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Press  reporter  filed  a  dispatch  which  read  In 
part:  "A  source  close  to  the  investigation 
said  P.B.I,  agents  found  evidence  in  Bremer'i 
apartment  that  he  was  allied  with  'left  wing 
causes.'  The  evidence  was  mostly  m  hand- 
written notes  scrawled  on  scraps  of  paper, 
the  source  said."  And  investigators  found  an 
issue  of  the  Black  Panther  In  Bremers  apart- 
ment. The  Black  Panther  is  published  by  the 
openly  Communist  Black  Panther  Party,  and 
for  years  has  recommended  the  murder  of 
policemen. 

Where  did  Bremer  get  these  Ideas?  Con- 
ceivably during  "Operation  Jallbreak."  when 
the  Communist  gang  known  as  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  invaded  Milwaukee 
high  schools  to  propagandize  and  recruit  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  students  share  Bremer's  beliefs, 
and  vet  have  not  participated  in  any  con- 
spiracy. Unfortunately,  however,  there  is 
much  more. 

THE    trNDEHGROtTND 

One  day  in  late  1968,  in  a  street  outside 
Marquette  University,  in  MUwaukee,  a  young 
man  who  unfortunately  must  remain  name- 
less, stood  watching  one  of  the  endless  Com- 
munist demonstrations  that  plague  the  area. 
Suddenly,  he  was  hit  hard  In  the  head,  by 
whom  or  by  what  he  still  does  not  know,  and 
knocked    to    the    ground      An     automobile 
door     opened.     A     man     picked     him     up. 
pulled   him    In    and    patched    him    up.    The 
man  was  from  the  Milwaukee  Police  Depart- 
ment   and    asked    him    to    attend    a    Black 
Panther  meeting,  to  report  on  the  other  peo- 
ple who  were  there   The  young  man  did.  He 
was  asked  to  attend  other  Communist  meet- 
ings for  the  same  purpose,  and  did  so.  Then 
he  began  getting  envelopes,  containing  mo- 
nev.  In  the  mail.  He  had  become  a  profes- 
sional undercover  agent  for  the  Milwaukee 
Police  Department.  Later,  he  did  the  same 
work  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs. 

Among  his  assignments  for  the  Milwaukee 
Police  Department  was  infiltration  of  the 
openly  Communist  S.D.S.  He  attended  Innu- 
merable S.D.S  meetings  as  a  member  And 
at  "three  or  four"  of  them  he  saw  a  young 
gentleman  he  did  not  know  at  that  time, 
but  whom  he  now  identifies  as  Arthur  Her- 
man Bremer.  The  \indercover  agent,  a  pro- 
fessional police  observer,  is  "positive"  of  this. 
There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  In  his  mind. 
Indeed,  on  Page  7  you  see  a  reproduction  of 
his  original  intelligence  notes  on  one  such 
meeting,  held  in  November  of  1969,  In  which 
Bremer  is  Number  15  among  the  participants 
described. 

Among  the  others,  as  you  see,  there  were 
such  luminaries  as  Mike  McHale.  who  was 
responsible  for  security  at  the  meeting.  Mc- 
Hale has  been  a  student  at  Marquette  and 
secretarv  of  the  Revolutionary  Youth  Move- 
ment II,  an  S.D.S.  faction,  and  lived  untU 
recently  at  2001  West  Michigan.  His  telephone 
number  Is  342-9549 

There  was  Art  Heltzer,  a  well-known  local 
revolutionary  who  runs  the  Red  bookstore 
called  "Rhubarb."  There  was  Peggy  Ander- 
son, president  of  the  M.U.  campus  chapter  of 
S.D.S.  There  was  a  gentleman  Identified  only 
as  Dennis,  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee  chapter  of  Weatherman,  the  other 
S.D.S.  faction.  There  was  Dlsmas  Becker,  a 
revolutionary  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

And  there"  was  a  gentleman  named  Mike 
CuUen.  Michael  D.  Cullen  Is  no  doubt  the 
best  known  of  them  all.  since  he  was  one  of 
the  "Milwaukee  14"  convicted  of  pubUcly 
burning  draft  records  in  that  city.  He  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  and  has  been  fighting  de- 
portation for  vears.  He  runs  an  Indoctrina- 
tion center  known  as  the  Casa  Maria,  also  in 
the  general  Marquette  University  area.  And 
he  has  powerful  Communist  Party  contacts. 
In  a  recentlv  published  book  (A  Time  to 
Dance:  The  'Mike  Cullen  Story,  Messenger 
Press),  Mike  explains  as  follows:  "In  our 
times,    I    see    people    like   the   Father    Ber- 
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rtgana  *nd  the  Father  GropplB  aa  real  p«>- 
ple  who  are  noaklng  history,  who  are  shap- 
ing destiny.  •  Berrlgan,  of  course.  Is  a  revolu- 
tionary priest.  So  Is  Oroppl.  who  Uvea  In 
Milwaukee,  and  who.  for  Instance,  attended 
the  1968  Communist  Trt-Contlnental  Con- 
gress in  Montreal  where  he  entertained  girl 
friends.  ^.     ,. 

Cullen  explains  that  his  own  radlcallza- 
tlon  began  when  he  went  to  Mass  at  St. 
Boniface  Church,  and  heard  Groppl  "rap 
about  injustice  ...  the  poverty  of  the  city 
and  the  racism  In  the  schools."  Oroppl  and 
his  pals  apparently  Inspired  CuUen  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  "MUwaukee  14"  plot. 

Observe  that  at  the  time  the  undercover 
agent  did  not  know  who  Bremer  was.  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  should.  As  you  see, 
he  wondered  whether  the  new  boy  was  a  re- 
porter from  the  Marquette  Tribune,  or  wheth- 
er he  was  a  '■PCI" — a  potential  criminal  In- 
formant. By  the  next  day.  Thursday,  as  you 
see.  he  U  writing  that  "If  unknown  male  Is 
PCI."  he  IS  "being  covered"  by  McHale.  And 
by  Saturday,  he  Is  writing  that  the  "new  kid 
not  MU  Trib    McHale  still  on  trial.  .  .  .'" 

So  Arthur  Bremer,  the  future  "lone  fa- 
natic"—who  never  knew  anybody  nor  at- 
tended anything — was  already  getting  the  at- 
tention we  are  told  he  so  craved. 

Notice  also  on  the  same  page  of  the  notes 
that  someone  seems  to  be  making  exploslvea 
with  gM.  kerosene,  and  Duz  detergent,  and 
that  the  undercover  agent  writes  as  toUam: 
"200  to  be  sent  ahead  with  Crazy  Dave  to 
Chicago." 

And  along  these  lines  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  same  undercover  agent,  along 
with  some  Communist  Party  members  and 
Mike  Cullen  attended  an  S.D.3.  meeting 
late  one  night  at  which  the  participants 
*ere  taught  how  to  make  anti-personnel 
fire  bombs,  the  chemical  content  of  which 
was  designed  to  stick  to  the  skin  of  police 
officers  to  ensure  third-degree  burns. 

Now  let's  move   ahead   to  an  evening   in 
July  of  1971,  when  a  federal  agent,  who  also 
must  remam  unidentified,  followed  this  same 
Mike  Cullen  from  Casa  Maria  to  the  Midget 
Tavern  on  West  Wells.  The  agent  later  fUed  a 
four-page  InteUlgence  report.  You  see  that 
report  reproduced  on  Page   U.  As  you  see, 
Cullen  entered  the  tavern  and  immediately 
Joined  someone  else,  who  was  already  seated 
at   the  bar   drinking   beer.  The  other  man 
"was  approximately   21   years  of  age,  stood 
5'7',    150    Ibe.,    blond,    and    wearing    dark 
framed  glasses,  a  white  short-sleeve  pullover 
shirt  and  dark  blue  cotton  wash  pants  .  .  .  ." 
Cullen  addressed  him.  using  as  a  code  name 
•The  Don"  or  "The  Dawn."  The  other  ad- 
dressed Cullen  as  "Mister  Cullen."  They  be- 
gan  discussing    the    newspaper   CuUen   had 
brought  from  Caaa  Maria.  Mike  Cullen  re- 
ferred to  himself  in  discussing  It.  After  about 
an  hour,  a  uniformed  MUwaukee  police  officer 
entered  the  bar.  and  Cullen  and  his  young 
friend  went  to  the  men's  room  In  the  rear, 
leaving   the   newspaper  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing  on   a  bar  stool.   The   police   officer 
left,  and  the  federal  agent  took  a  look  at  the 
newspaper.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  Daily  World — 
official    newspaper   of   the   Communist   Par- 
ty— dated  September   10,   1968. 

So  professional  revolutionary  Mike  Cullen 
and  hlfl  young  friend  were  reading  a  Commu- 
nist newspaper  almoet  three  years  old ! 

You  see  the  front  page  of  that  newspaper 
reproduced  on  Page  11.  As  you  see,  there  Is  a 
picture  of  the  "MUwaukee  14,"  the  most 
prominent  convict  among  whom  is  the 
ublqultoiis  Mike  Cullen.  And  there  la  a  head- 
line: "Oeorge  Wallace— The  Tell-Tale  Rec- 
ord." Indeed,  the  Issue  Is  filled  with  horror 
stories  about  Wallace. 

Cullen  and  his  young  friend  came  back 
from  the  men's  room  and  continued  to  talk. 
CuUen  explained  that  "the  Fascists  are  suc- 
ceeding at  their  campaign  to  breed  fear  and 
doubt  and  distrust  among  the  people."  and 
that  "Faaclst  war-mongers  and  hate-mongers 
Ilk*  Humpbr«7  and  Wallace  havo  plans  for 


political  prisoner  camps  for  the  black  peo- 
ple." At  this  the  younger  man  apparenUy  be- 
came excited  and  said  very  loudly,  "These 
pigs  force  the  laborers  to  work  for  pennies, " 
and  force  young  people  to  choose  between 
"murdering  the  third  world  people  in  their 
racist  war"  or  going  to  prison.  CuUen  replied 
that  "If  I  must  go  to  prison  It  wUl  be  tar 
trying  to  destroy  Fascism  In  this  country." 
He  explained  that  'being  arrested  is  nothing 
to  fear  but  allowing  Fascism  to  destroy  the 
black  and  brown  Is  something  I  fear  greatly." 
So  Cullen  was  bragging  about  his  own  ar- 
rest record.  In  order  to  oonvlnce  the  younger 
man  that  he  should  not  worry  about  being 
arrested. 

Apparently,  they  went  on  for  about  an- 
other hour,  discussing  the  usual  Marxist 
jingoisms  and,  specifically  .  .  Oeorge  C.  Wal- 
lace. The  younger  man  said  he  had  been 
reading  a  great  deal  but  was  discouraged,  be- 
cause he  wanted  "to  lead  in  the  action,  not 
just  read  about  It."  Cullen  repUed  that  the 
Panthers  are  very  active  In  the  revolution, 
but  they  also  know  the  Importance  of  study 
and  reading. 

So,  what  Cullen  wa«  doing,  aa  we  have 
seen,  was  to  test  his  young  companion's 
Ideology,  to  instmct  him— and  to  prepare 
him  psychologically  for  some  unknown 
"great  deed." 

And  the  young  man  he  was  preparing  was 
Arthur  Herman  Bremer.  Notice  that  Bremer 
was  already  using  a  code  name,  standard  op- 
erating procedure  In  the  Communist  under- 
ground. 

InteUlgence  coUectlon  la  strange  work. 
Things  arrive  In  the  tnaU  with  no  return 
address,  and  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  who 
sent  them.  The  telephone  rings  and  some- 
one whispers  information,  but  you  dont 
know  who  he  Is — and  you  don't  ask.  An 
agent  posing  as  a  revolutionary  reports  on 
another  revolutionary  for  years,  and  then 
discovers  that  he,  too,  Is  an  agent — and  that 
they  have  been  reporting  each  other.  No  one 
knows  anyone  else's  real  name.  An  agent 
works  with  another  for  years,  but  doesnt 
know  for  which  agency  he  works.  Meettngs 
are  arranged  at  night  In  dark  places. 

Late  one  night  In  July  of  1972,  we  drove 
slowly  Into  WhltnaU  Park,  which  serves  MU- 
waukee. It  was  dark.  It  was  quiet.  Parked 
automobiles  stood  sUently  here  and  there 
on  the  road  shoulders. 

We  passed  a  parked  automobile  familiar 
to  my  guide.  He  told  us  to  stop.  He  got  out 
and  walked  back  along  the  shoulder  to  the 
waiting  federal  agent  who  had  seen  Bremer 
with  Cullen.  It  was  a  scene  straight  from  The 
Godfather.  Footsteps  returned,  the  doors 
opened  and  two  men  got  In.  So  dark  was  It 
that  although  the  federal  agent  sat  next  to 
me  I  could  not  Identify  him  now.  But  I  could 
see  that  he  wore  long  hair  and  a  head  band, 
and  appeared  to  be  a  typical  "freak."  All  of 
this — his  appearance  and  the  circumstances 
of  our  meeting — was  necessary  In  order  to 
protect  his  cover. 

How  a  man  keeps  going  In  his  line  of  work. 
I  dont  know.  He  expressed  disgust  for  his 
"style."  He  had  Just  come  from  a  "pot  party" 
and  would  have  to  return  soon.  He  spends 
all  his  time  in  the  underground,  and  said 
he  longs  for  the  day  he  can  quit.  He  main- 
tains his  surveillances  and  flies  his  reports — 
about  the  revolutionaries  who  are  trying  to 
destroy  our  country^and  the  reports  are 
filed  again  and  forgotten.  In  city  after  city. 
and  especially  In  Washington,  D.C..  pad- 
locked cabinets  sag  with  the  weight  of  such 
flies.  But,  as  we  all  know,  nothing  much  Is 
done.  One  wonders  why  such  agents  are  still 
asked  to  risk  their  lives. 

He  explained  that  Immediately  after  the 
attempt  to  klU  Wallace  he  had  realized  that 
CuUen's  disciple  at  the  Midget  Tavern  had 
been  Bremer 

"How  sure  of  that  are  you?"  I  asked. 
"Quite  sure."  he  said. 

I  played  defense  attorney  and  tried  to 
shake  him,  but  could  not.  Maybe  P.  Lee 
Bailey  can.  But  I  doubt  It. 
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"CoiUd  somebody  have  put  the  Idea  in 
your  mind?"  I  asked. 

He  chuckled.  "I've  been  at  this  business  a 
long  time,"  he  said. 

"How  sure  are  you  that  the  other  man  wm 
CuUen?" 

The  federal  agent  chuckled  again  and  re- 
plied: "One  hundred  peroent!  " 

"What  did  they  talk  about?"  I  asked. 

"WaUace."  he  said.  "Faeclsm,  oppression- 
all  that  Leftwlngs   •    •    ••" 

The  expletive  was  incongruous,  coming  as 
It  did  from  a  "freak." 


THE  PREPABATION 

In  January  of  1971,  Bremer  bought  a  .38- 
callber  revolver.  On  September  14,  1971,  soon 
after  his  meeting  with  CuUen  at  the  Midget 
Tavern,  he  bought  a  blue,  twxj-door,  19«7 
Rambler.  Jerry  Stone,  a  mechanic  at  a  service 
station  Bremer  patronized,  recalls  that 
Arthur  Bremer's  tires  Mrere  "always  bald." 
Bremer  came  in  twice  to  change  them,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  man  Stone  estimates 
as  age  twenty-four,  standing  5'8'  and  weigh- 
ing about  150,  wearing  a  brown  leather  Jack- 
et, a  pony  tall,  and  "looking  Uke  a  freak." 
On  one  occasion  a  girl  was  with  them.  Brem- 
er's friend  had  a  green,  1960  Rambler.  say» 
Stone,  which  matches  the  description  of  a 
car  Bremer's  mother  says  she  saw  following 
him  around.  The  car  contained  more  than 
three  young  people,  the  mother  says. 

So  Arthur  Bremer,  a  certified  "loner."  ^- 
parently  spent  time  with  so  many  people  he 
had  little  chance  to  be  alone. 

On  October  15,  1971,  Bremer  rented  Apart- 
ment 9  at  2433  West  Michigan,  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  Midget  Tavern.  On  No- 
vember 18,  1971,  Officer  John  Sworske  of  the 
Pox  Point  Police  Department  saw  Bremer  sit- 
ting in  his  car,  parked  in  a  No  Parking  zone 
on  a  street  In  Pox  Point,  at  9:45  pjn.  Of- 
ficer Sworske  Investigated  and  saw  two  boxes 
of  bullets  on  the  front  seat,  so  he  asked 
Bremer  whether  he  had  a  gun.  Bremer  said 
he  had.  and  that  It  was  In  his  coat  pocket; 
Sworske  frisked  him  and  found  the  .38  revol- 
ver. Bremer  said  he  had  been  target  practic- 
ing. Sworske  arrested  him  on  a  charge  of 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon,  the  charge  was 
reduced  to  disorderly  conduct,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1971.  Arthur  Bremer  was  convicted.  The 
police  kept  his  gun. 

Fox  Point  Is  a  wealthy,  northern  suburb 
of  Milwaukee,  a  long  drive  from  Bremer's 
apartment.  Why  was  he  simply  sitting  there. 
with  two  boxes  of  bullets  In  view?  Timothy 
Bums.  Bremer's  boss  at  Story  School,  told  us 
that  Bremer  was  very  calculating.  "He  Udd 
you  only  what  he  wanted  you  to  know."  And 
Mrs.  Alfred  Pemrlch,  the  mother  of  a  girl 
Bremer  dated,  says  the  same  thing  in  almoet 
the  same  words.  So  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  presence  of  two  boxes  of  bul- 
lets In  open  view  on  Bremer's  front  seat  (in 
a  No  Parking  zone )  was  no  accident;  that  for 
some  reason  he  meant  them  to  be  in  open 
view. 

An  undercover  agent  tells  iis  that  the  in- 
cident may  well  have  been  a  test — to  deter- 
mine whether  Bremer  was  willing  to  be  ar- 
rested. 

On  January  13,  1972,  George  WaUace  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  Democrat 
nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  same  day.  Arthur  Bremer 
bought  another  .38.  On  Februar\'  1,  1872. 
he  didn't  show  up  for  work  at  Storj"  School 
or  at  the  MUwaukee  Athletic  Club. 

In  early  AprU  of  1972.  Maurice  Sarfaty,  a 
Milwaukee  automobUe  worker,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  a  local  gun  club,  was  practicing  as 
usual  at  the  firing  range  In  the  basement  of 
FUntrop's,  a  gun  and  sporting-goods  store. 
It  had  to  be  a  Tuesday  night,  because  that  is 
the  night  Mr.  Sarfaty  goes  there.  On  that 
particular  Tuesday  night  he  was  using  lane 
one.  His  partner,  William  Brandt,  was  using 
lane  five.  Sarfaty  noticed  an  unknown  young 
man  watching  him.  He  said  Sarfaty  shot  very 
well.  The  unknown  young  man  was  holding 
a  box  of  the  sort  a  pistol  oomes  In  when  you 
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buy  It.  He  also  was  holding  the  pistol  Itself. 
It  appeared  to  have  a  short  barrel.  With  the 
voung  man's  hand  around  It.  Sarfaty  could 
not  ten  exactly  what  type  of  handgun  it  was. 
He  asked  the  young  man  how  well  he  shot, 
and  the  reply  was,  "Not  so  good."  Mr.  Sarfaty 
told  him  ihat  the  reason  might  be  the  short- 
QMB  of  his  barrel,  and  recommended  that  he 
trade  in  his  pistol  for  one  better  suited  to 
target  shooting.  The  young  man  said  he 
would  "hang  on  to  It." 

Sarfaty  says  he  was  uneasy,  because  the 
unknown  young  man  watched  him  so  in- 
tently Brandt  says  the  young  man  had  an 
"unusual,  blank  expression." 

After  the  attempted  assassination  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace,  Maurice  Sarfaty  realized  that 
the  unknown  young  man  was  Arthur  Herman 
Bremer. 

So  Bremer,  the  •'typically  impulsive,  lone 
f&natlc,"  had  already  been  practicing  with 
his  pistol  for  at  least  five  months:  at  least 
since  his  arrest  on  November  18,  1971.  By 
this  time,  he  had  also  bought  a  nlne-mlUl- 
meter,  fourteen-shot,  semi-automatic  Brown- 
ing pistol  at  FUntrop's. 

He  also  began  to  attend  political  rallies  and 
to  take  extended  trips.  On  March  1,  1972, 
he  was  at  a  WaUace  organizational  meeting 
at  Milwaukee's  Pflster  Hotel.  On  March  23, 
1972,  he  was  at  a  $25  a  plate  dinner  at  the 
Downtowner,  and  at  a  Wallace  Rally  at  the 
MUwaukee  Auditorium.  On  April  3,  1972,  he 
was  at  a  Humphrey  Rally  at  the  Capitol  Court 
shopping  center  in  MUwaukee.  On  the  next 
day.  he  was  at  a  Wallace  victory  party  In  the 
ballroom  of  the  Holiday  Inn-Mldtown. 

On  April  7  and  8,  1972,  Bremer  was  regis- 
tered at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York.  On  AprU  13  and  14,  1972,  he  was  at  the 
Lord  Elgin  Hotel  in  Ottawa.  On  the  next 
three  daj-s,  he  was  at  the  Sheraton  Motor  Inn 
i>  New  CarroUton,  MarylBUld.  On  May  10, 
1972,  he  was  at  a  WaUace  RaUy  In  CadUlac, 
Michigan.  On  the  next  day,  wrote  G.  C. 
Tlielen,  Jr.  and  Dick  Barnes  of  the  Associated 
Press  (May  19,  1972)  \ ,  he  was  reportedly  at  a 
Wallace  Rally  In  Landover,  Maryland.  On 
Mav  12  and  13,  1972,  he  was  at  the  Reld  Hotel 
m  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  for  another  Wallace 
RaUv. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  (May  29. 
1972)  that  at  the  Rally  In  CadUlac,  Bremer 
"sat  with  a  neatly  dressed  man  of  about  40. 
Newsmen  familiar  with  CadUlac  said  that 
they  did  not  recognize  the  man." 

In  Kalamazoo,  Bremer  waited  all  day  In 
his  car  next  to  the  armory  where  the  RaUy 
wotild  take  place.  A  policeman  questioned 
him.  but  Bremer  explained  that  he  was  wait- 
ing for  a  good  seat.  This  time,  there  were  no 
telltale  boxes  of  bullets  In  view.  When  the 
doors  opened.  Bremer  pushed  his  way  in  first, 
and  took  the  aisle  seat  on  the  left  In  the 
front  row  of  the  tmreserved  seats — where 
Wallace  would  have  to  pass  If  he  walked  out 
'.he  front  doors  of  the  armory.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Bleeker  cotUdnt  help  noticing  him. 
especiaUy  since  Bremer  wore  a  red.  white,  and 
blue  stripyed  shirt,  open  at  the  neck,  with 
a  red.  white,  and  blue  tie,  knotted  to  the 
Adam's  Apple.  On  Bremer's  face  was  his 
■Jsual,  sUly  grin.  Dr.  Bleeker  recalls  that 
Bremer  applauded  only  during  the  musical 
■*arm-up,  and  not  at  aU  during  Governor 
Wallace's  remarks. 

There  were  fifty  to  seventy-flve  hecklers  at 
"lie  raUy.  banging  chairs  and  shouting  ob- 
scenities. One  of  them,  a  girl  who  was  dis- 
tributing leaflets,  was  the  only  person  Brem- 
er spoke  to  at  the  Rally.  They  talked  cozUy 
for  several  minutes.  Dr.  Bleeker  went  to  them 
to  see  what  she  was  handing  out.  It  read  In 
part:  "George  WaUace  Is  the  cutting-edge  of 
the  drive  to  ttun  America  into  a  permanent 
■iillltary  state.  .  .  .  WaUace  pitches  his  appeal 
w  phony  patriotism  and  racism  as  well  as 
^Inst  taxes'  and  the  'establishment.'  Con- 
federate flags  with  Nazi  swastikas  are  his 
trademark.  His  friends  Include  the  Ku  Klux 
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Klan  and  the  John  Birch  Society."  Et  cetera 
and  so  on. 

The  leaflet  explained  that  for  further  In- 
formation the  reader  should  write  to  the 
Young  Workers'  Liberation  League,  in  Grand 
Rapids.  That  one  Is  the  latest  version  of  the 
Young  Communist  League,  and  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Communist  Party.  Its 
head  is  Jarvls  Tyner,  the  Party's  Vice  Pres- 
idential candidate  this  year. 

"Do  you  believe  this  stuff?"  Dr.  Bleeker 
asked  the  girl. 

"You  bet  I  do."  she  said. 
"Are  you  a  Communist?" 
"Yes.  lam." 

Her  name  turns  out  to  be  Laurie  McNally, 
she  is  Indeed  a  Y.W.L.L.  Communist,  and  at 
last  word  she  was  in  Florida,  hunted  by  the 
P.B.I.  Once  again,  she  is  the  only  person  at 
the  Kalamazoo  Rally  to  whom  Bremer  talked, 
which  makes  37,695  coincides  in  a  row. 

Because  of  the  hecklers,  security  officials 
took  Wallace  out  the  back  door.  If  they  had 
not.  It  Is  possible  that  Bremer  would  have 
tried  to  kUl  him  In  Kalamazoo. 

Because  of  all  this  traveling,  the  matter  of 
Bremer's  income  and  expenses  becomes  cru- 
cial. In  all  of  1971,  Arthur  Bremer  earned 
$3,016.44  at  hU  two  part-time  jobs.  By  way 
of  withholding,  the  federal  government  takes 
$349.85  In  income  and  F.I.C.A.  taxes  on  that 
sum,  which  woiUd  have  left  him  a  total  of 
$2,666.59.  In  1972,  as  you  wUl  recaU,  he  worked 
for  only  four  weeks.  He  earned  $315,  or  there- 
about, and  the  federal  government  would 
have  left  him  In  the  neighborhood  of  $287.22. 
Which  means  that  from  January  1,  1971,  untU 
his  arrest  almost  eighteen  months  later,  his 
entire  spendable  Income  was  $2,953.81. 

Let  us  compare  that  figure  with  what  we 
know  he  spent  In  that  time,  and  then  make 
some  educated  guesses. 

For  Instance,  Arthur  Bremer's  rent  on  his 
apartment  was  $138.50  per  month,  plus  $5.00 
for  the  use  of  the  parking  lot  In  the  rear,  or 
$143.50.  He  rented  it  for  seven  months,  so  It 
cost  him  $1,004.50.  His  automobUe  cost  him 
$795,  and  he  paid  for  it  in  cash.  Tbe  auto- 
matic cost  him  $114.50.  Two  .38s,  at  $80  each, 
comes  to  $160  even.  The  fine  for  his  disorderly 
conduct  conviction  was  $38.50.  Avln  Domnltz, 
his  attorney   in   the   matter,   says   that   the 
amount  of  his  legal  fee  is  prlvUeged  Infor- 
mation, but  he  does  agree  that  Bremer  paid 
a  fee.  Timothy  Burns.  Bremer's  boss  at  Story 
School,  says  Bremer  told  him  after  his  arrest 
that  legal  feels  would  cost  him  from  $200  to 
$250,  and  there  is  no  reason  In  this  case  to 
believe  that  Bremer  was  lying.  Indeed,  Bums 
expressed  surprise  when  told  what  Bremer's 
rent  was,  because  Bremer  had  told  him  he 
would   never  pay  more  than  $80.  So  let  us 
compromise  and  assume  his  legal  fee  was  $225. 
In  addition,  Bremer  made  three  trips  on  the 
C.   &  O.  ferry  across  Lake  Michigan,  on  at 
least  one  of  which  trips  he  rented  a  room — 
which  cost  altogether  in  the  neighborhood  of 
840.  He   flew  to  New  York  and  back,  which 
cost  $120.  He  stayed  for  two  nights  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  where  the  cheapest  room  is 
$28,  which  therefore  cost  him  at  least  $56. 
At  the  Lord  Elgin  Hotel  in  Ottawa,  the  cheap- 
est room  is  $15.  so  his  two-day  stay  there  cost 
him  another  $30.  Let's  assume  that  his  three- 
day  stay  at  the  Sheraton  in  New  CarroUton. 
Mar>-land.  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  an- 
other $45.  His  two-day  stay  at  the  Reid  Hotel 
In  Kalamazoo  probably  cost  another  $20  or 
so.  He  paid  $10  to  Join  the  American  ClvU 
Liberties  Union.  (It  turned  out  to  be  wasted, 
because  after  his  arrest  the  A.C.L.U.  refused 
his  request  to  defend  him.)  He  paid  another 
$50  or  so.  when  his  car  staUed  last  winter. 
He  paid  at  least  $15  for  buUets.  and  about  the 
same  in  electric  bills. 

During  the  period  we  are  examining, 
Bremer  also  bought  a  tape  recorder,  a  port- 
able radio  with  a  police  band,  a  pair  of  high- 
powered  binoculars,  and  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  expensive  cameras.  (As  I  pressed  my 
ear   to   her   securely  locked   front  door,   his 


m^  ■  r  shouted  to  me  through  It  that  Arthtir 
has  those  cameras  in  jail. )  Let  us  assume  con- 
servatively that  this  technical  hardware  co« 
$150.  Remember  too  that  he  had  his  own 
apartment  for  »ven  months  or  twenty-eight 
weeks:  Let's  assume,  very  conservatively  as 
edways,  that  he  spent  $10  a  week  for  food  or 
$280.  which  wiU  probably  cause  you  house- 
wives to  guffaw.  Adding  aU  this  up  produces 
a  sum  of  expenditures  of  $3,188.60.  And.  as 
you  wUl  recall,  he  had  but  $2,963.81  available 
to  spend. 

From  January  1.  1971,  to  October  15,  1971. 
Arthur  Bremer  had  no  car  and  lived  at 
home  with  his  parents.  Let's  assume  they  fed 
him  free,  and  therefore  that  his  only  ex- 
penses during  this  period  were  for  clothing, 
fllm,  carfare  to  and  from  both  his  part-time 
Jobs — and  entertainment  such  as  his  beer- 
drlnktng  party  with  Mike  CuUen.  Which 
means  that  he  paid  for  £ill  this,  and,  from 
October  15,  1971,  to  May  15.  1972.  seven 
months,  paid  for  clothing,  beer,  fllm,  a  date 
with  Joan  Pemrlch,  pornographic  maga- 
zines— and  the  gasoline  and  oU  necessary  to 
drive  his  car  thotisands  of  mUes  throughout 
the  East  and  to  Canada — when  he  had  al- 
ready spent  $214.69  more  than  he  had. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  suggest  that  when* 
Anhtir  Bremer  is  paroled,  in  fifteen  years  and 
nine  months,  he  immediately  be  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  fact,  we  oan't 
wait  that  long.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution to  prevent  his  appointment  now.* 
Whom  are  the  New  York  Times  and  Its 
satellites  trying  to  kid?  The  facts  of  Bremer's 
finances  are  good  enough  reason  alone  to  as- 
sume that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate George  Walltice. 


RESPONSE  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponses of  Sixth  District  residents  to  my 
second  annual  questionnaire  reflect  the 
deep  interest  and  concern  of  the  people 
of  the  district  in  national  affairs. 

In  many  instances,  letters  were  in- 
cluded which  provided  additional  insight 
in  the  dialogue  on  important  issues  be- 
fore the  Congress.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
responses.  They  have  been  helpful  to  me 
in  my  service  to  the  district.  I  am  m- 
cluding  in  the  Record  a  compilation  of 
the  views  expressed  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

Over  11,000  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned by  adults  and  high  school  stu- 
dents from  throughout  the  district.  Re- 
plies were  received  from  9.906  adults.  The 
number  of  high  school  seniors  respond- 
ing to  the  poll  totaled  1,104.  The  results 
of  each  poll  were  tabulated  separately. 
Several  questions  were  presented  for 
each  of  seven  major  issues  of  concern  to 
district  residents.  Answers  were  solicited 
in  a  "yes"  or  "no"  format  on  such  topics 
as  Vietnam,  wage  price  controls,  public 
school  financing,  amnesty,  jobs,  pensions, 
environment,  busing,  and  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

On  many  questions  both  district  adults 
and  area  high  school  seniors  returned 
similar  responses  within  a  few  percent- 
age points.  However,  on  several  ques- 
tions, differing  views  of  young  people 
and  adults  are  evident. 

•As  I  write,  he  stUl  must  be  tried  on  fed- 
eral charges. 
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The  complete  results  as  tabulated  foUaw:  ^^  ^^^^^^ 


September  U,  1972 


AdulU 


Youth 


Yw       No     Yes        No 


Wau'cnct  conlio's— Do  you  tsvoi 

1  Indelinite  extension  ot  phase  II  aconomic  program  

2  Immediate  removal  ot  wage  and  price  controls 

3  sttictet  Government  control  ot  prices     

4.  Controls  on  profits  lo  keep  prices  down 

Vietnam  -  Oo  you  lavor  .i  u«,.i. 

1.  Latest  Government  policy  in  Vietnam  including  mining  ot  North 

Vietnam  ports  ."VVi.'wV.;"' 

2   Small  US.  force  remaining  m  Vietnam  to  assist  South  Viet- 
namese tor  indefinite  period  ■-:,--  — ;r,;"„." 
3.  Military  and  economic  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  lollowing 

U.S.  troop  withdrawal         

Public  school  financing- Do  you  tavor:  „.,„.. 

I   Continued  puhlic  school  financing  through  property  ia«».     -- 
2'  Switching  burden  of  puhlic  school  support  from  local  to  State 


hnancing 

3   Substantial  increase  in  Federal  public  school  financing.. 
4.  Tax  credit  tor  parents  of  children  in  private  schools 


*'""l''Blankel"a"m*nMty  for  draft  evaders  following  end  of  mi  in 

2.  Amnesty"tor  draft  evaders  on  condition  alternative  service  is 
completed. — 

3    Immediate  amnesty  for  draft  evaders. --.. 

4]  Review  of  each  case  by  an  amnesty  board  with  provisions  for 
appeal  of  decision 
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14 
73 


67 

38 

56 

32 

61 
65 
41 

16 

51 
14 

35 


41  46 

86  28 

27  70 

32  83 


33 

49 

62 

30 

44 

48 

68 

52 

39 
35 
59 

60 
69 
54 

84 

59 

49 
8S 

51 
38 

65       56 


51 

70 
52 
48 


40 
31 
46 


Adults  Youtli 

Ye«      No    ~ui       Na 


September 


n 


1972 


J<  is— Do  you  favor: 

1.  Increased  Federal  funding  for  public  service  jobs  in  high 
unemployment  areas.. - 

2.  Lengthened  duration  of  present  Federal  assistance  for  unem- 
ployment compensation         ..   

3.  Substantial  increase  m  federally  funded  public  works  protects 
to  ease  unemployment 

Plnsions— Do  you  favor: 

1    Minimum  Federal  standards  for  pension  plans 

2.  Federal  Insurance  to  protect  private  pension  plans     

3.  Allowing  workers  to  change  jobs  without  losing  pension  credit 

In  private  plans. 

Etivironment- Do  you  lavor:  ,        ..  . 

1.  Taxing  individuals  and  corporations  who  pollute  our  water 

and  air     

2.  Environmental  protection  program  regardless  of  cost ... 

3.  Environmental  protection  plan  contingent  on  financial,  social 
cost  of  antipollution  program -- 

4.  Stricter  Federal  enlorcement  of  laws  requiring  antipollution 
devices  on  automob  lies -i 

9using  and  equal  educational  opportunity— Do  you  lavor: 

1.  Busing  tor  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance  within 

a  scTiool  district    

2.  A  moratorium  on  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 

I     3.  Substantial  increase  in  Federal  funding  to  help  provide  equal 
I  educational  opportunities  for  all  students 
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33 

77 
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41 
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48 
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28 

81 
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75 
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25 
29 

56 
71 

<4 

29 

86 

14 

79 

21 

87 
45 

13 
55 

84 
68 

16 
32 

71 

29 

68 

32 

80 

20 

79 

21 

14 
55 

86 
45 

23 
36 

77 
64 

76       24 


87 


A  continuing  dialog  with  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  is  a  most  important 
part  of  my  job.  Communication  between 
constituent  and  Congressman  is  the  key 
to  good  representation  in  Washington. 
This  questionnaire  has  served  its  pur- 
pose well  and  I  am  grateful  to  those  who 
shared  with  me  their  views  on  these  im- 
portant issues. 


WHO  ARE  IRISH  AMERICANS' 
REAL  FRIENDS? 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
here  in  the  House,  many  Members  par- 
ticipated in  a  1-hour  special  order  con- 
cerning five  men  who  have  spent  10 
weeks  in  a  Texas  jail. 

The  plight  of  these  five  men  has 
aroused  the  conscience  of  a  great  many 
Americans,  concerned  with  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  individuals.  As  was  said 
here  yesterday,  these  men  are  not  hard- 
ened criminals,  they  have  no  record  of 
violating  the  law.  they  have  never  been 
charged  with  offenses  against  the  State, 
yet  they  languish  in  prison. 

I  think  this  case  represents  a  gross  in- 
justice and  I  intend  to  continue  my  ef- 
forts, along  with  those  of  other  con- 
cerned Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  men  and  women  of  both  parties, 
to  free  these  five  Irish-Americans. 

In  accord  with  that  effort.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  insert  in  the  Record  a  column  from 
Wednesday's  Newsday  written  by  Jimmy 
Breslin.  I  commend  its  reading  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress; 
Who   Arb    Irish   Americans'    Real   Friends? 
(By  Jimmy  BresUn) 
On  June  28,  Thomas  Laffey  left  his  wife, 
three  children  and  home  in  WlUlston   Park 
and  flew  to  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  for  a  second  ap- 
pearance before  a  federal  grand  Jtiry  Inves- 
tigating  gun-running   to   Northern   Ireland. 
With  Laffey  were  four  others  from  the  New 
York  area,  Matthew  Rellly.  Kenneth  Tlerney, 
Daniel  Crawforf  and  Paschal  Morahan. 
None  of  the  five  ever  had  been  to  Texas 


before  the  grand  Jury  began  Its  hearings. 
The  only  connection  any  of  them  ever  had 
with  Texas  was  a  letter  Kenneth  Tlemey 
sent  to  Lyndon  Johoson  protesting  the 
bombiiig  of  North  Vietnam.  Further,  the 
Idea  of  any  authority  in  Texas,  from  town 
sheriff  to  federal  government,  even  discuss- 
ing the  questions  of  guns  seemed  ludlcrojis. 
But  Justice  Department  people  at  Fort 
Worth  openly  said  they  were  acting  after 
they  had  received  a  request  In  Washington 
by  British  authorities  asking  for  help 
against  the  IRA.  The  Nixon  government  con- 
sistently sides  with  English  requests.  This  Is 
based  on  the  sound  theory  that  the  Irish  In 
.'\merlca  are  too  preoccupied,  primarily  with 
blacks,  to  care.  Texas  w»s  chosen  as  the  loca- 
tion for  the  inquiry  because  perhaps  the  last 
Catholic  seen  alive  in  the  state  was  John 
Kennedy. 

On  the  first  day  in  court,  defense  attorney 
Prank  Durkan  became  concerned  when  he 
found  reporters  from  British  newspapers  al- 
ready admitted  to  the  hearing.  There  had 
been  no  official  notification  that  the  grand 
Jury  hearing  concerned  Northern  Ireland. 
Government  investigators  then  swore  under 
oath  that  no  illegal  wiretapping  had  been 
done  in  the  case.  Later,  in  a  brief,  the  U.S. 
attorney  admitted  an  "overhear"  of  one  of 
the  defense  lawyers.  The  government  said,  of 
course,  this  In  no  way  prejudiced  their  case. 
After  that,  the  government  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  "overhear '  was  an  accepted 
aspect  of  the  case  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  current  events. 

Durkan  then  inquired  about  guarantees 
that  the  five  New  'Workers  could  not  be 
extradited  to  England  on  any  possible 
charges  coming  out  of  the  investigation. 
Tierney  and  Laffey  are  U.S.  citizens.  Laffey 
an  Army  veteran,  and  the  three  others  all 
have  filed  declaratloti  of  Intent  to  become 
citizens. 

The  government  would  take  no  position 
on  the  chances  of  aaiy  of  the  five  being 
whisked  out  of  the  court  and  onto  a  plane 
for  Belfast.  Durkan  wondered  if  the  British 
newsmen  actually  were  newsmen.  The  Judge, 
a  man  i>amed  Brewster,  became  Irritated. 
Mr.  Durkan  is  of  the  Paul  O'Dwyer  law  firm 
lu  Manhattan.  The  firm  which  defended  the 
Berrigans.  The  Judge  referred  to  "lawyers  of 
the  type  who  would  be  sought  by  persons 
in  serious  trouble."  The  Judge  also  said: 
"We  are  not  going  to  make  an  Angela  Davis 
fiasco  out  of  it."  Durkan  advised  his  clients 
to  take  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  front  of 
the  grand  Jury.  All  were  cited  for  contempt. 
Durkan  requested  ball.  Brewster  denied  ball. 
He  mentions  the  possibility  of  terrorists 
killing  the  five  men.  The  Judge  had  the  five 


taken    to    a    county    jail,    where    they   s&t 

through  the  summer. 

Tierney  has  a  child  in  the  hospital  and 
Eileen  Laffey  took  their  oldest  son.  Phillip, 
6,  to  school  for  the  first  time  the  other  day. 
But  before  doing  so  she  had  to  sit  the  boy 
down  and  tell  him  of  the  oldest  and  saddest 
and  most  common  plight  of  the  real  Irish, 
a  man  in  prison  because  of  a  government. 

In  Wllllston  Park  and  In  the  neighborhoods 
the  four  others  come  from,  nearly  everybody 
with  an  Irish  name  is  extremely  cautious 
about  any  word  or  deed  which  might  offend 
constituted  authority.  They  have  an  irra- 
tional dislike  for  anyone  who  dares  defy 
authority  even  by  the  slightest  expressions. 
But  for  months  now,  Eileen  Laffey  has 
been  attending  meetings  of  Irish -Americans 
and  screaming  about  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Her  complaints  have  caused 
discussion  In  Irish  clubs  for  the  first  time 
about  civU  liberties  and  government  oppres- 
sion. Many  Irishmen  now  see  the  Berngaiis 
in  a  different  light.  Paul  O'Dwyer  says;  "It 
took  a  loss  of  liberty  by  those  we  know  to 
arquse  many  Irish.  Now  they  see  the  most 
scandalous  Justice  Department  since  Hard- 
ing." 

Eileen  Laffey  says:  "Sen.  Kennedy  and  my 
congressman,  Lester  Wolff,  and  20  congress- 
men had  a  meeting  scheduled  with  somebody 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  the  man 
called  up  and  canceled  the  meeting  and  my 
husband  stays  In  jail.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment does  whatever  it  pleases.  People  In  the 
government  steal  millions.  The  Justice  De- 
partment never  catches  anybody.  All  they 
can  do  Is  keep  people  with  no  money  In  jaU. 
Like  my  husband." 

And  in  Rockland  County,  the  Rev.  John  J. 
Keaveney  of  St.  Catherine's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
which  read: 

"I'm  writing  to  yovi  about  Matthew  Rellly. 
a  parlshlcner  being  held  in  IhU  in  Port  Wcrth. 
What  is  disturM"g  about  this  to  our  politi- 
cally conservative  people  is  ihat  we  all  heard 
charges  In  the  media  by  people  we  consider 
radicals'  that  the  United  States  is  turning 
Intj  a  police  state.  We  said:  'Well,  they  de- 
served it — it  served  the  weirdos  right.' 

"But  Matthew  Rellly  is  no  weirdo  or 
'fringe'  person.  He  Is  a  hard-wcrking  husband 
and  father  and  church-going  man.  When  we 
burled  his  Infant  son  the  whole  community 
shared  his  grief. 

"He  may  be  found  guilty  of  breaking  laws. 
For  which  he  should  be  punished.  But  when 
a  man  of  his  reputation  is  in  Jail  without 
trial  or  prospect  of  trial  and  bail  is  denied. 
I  and  others  wonder  if  the  'radicals'  are  really 
radicals  at   all— maybe  injustices  are  being 


committed  Maybe  everything  In  this  country 

nnt  as  fair  as  we  thought." 

t?ie  supreme  Court  Justice  overseeing  the 
Jn  worth  district  is  Lewis  Powell,  a  south- 
!rner  and  a  Nixon  appointee.  Durkan  s  appeal 
mr  bail  for  his  clients  had  to  go  through 
^weU   who  turned  it  down,  before  Durkan 

.Tm  take  it  where  he  wanted  to  go  in  the 
^m  pl^e  to  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  Ted 
K^nnedv  filed  an  amicus  curiae  ( friend  of  the 
court  bflefl  with  Justice  Douglas,  who  will 
Piamine  the  case  this  week. 
^God  but  we're  learning  who  otir  friends 
are."  EUeen  Laffey  said  yesterday. 


BUSING  IN  PRINCE  GEORGES 
COUNTY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 
Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prince 
Georges  County  schools  in  my  district 
have  been  involved  in  busing  litigation 
since  August  1971.  when  HEW  initiated 
its  administrative    proceedings   against 
the  board  of  education.  More  recently, 
action  in  the   U.S.   District   Court   was 
imUated  by  litigants  supported  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Coloi-ed  People  and  the  Amer- 
ican Civil   Liberties    Union.    Both   the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  district  court  actions 
are  pending  at  the  present  time. 

The  Prince  Georges  County  school 
system  is  the  10th  largest  in  the  Nation. 
The  governing  body  is  the  board  of  edu- 
cation which  was  headed  for  most  of  the 
period  of  litigation  by  A.  James  Golato. 
We  who  are  involved  in  school  matters 
hold  Mr.  Golato  in  high  regard.  However. 
the  Washington  Post  in  its  editorial  of 
August  23.  1972.  infers  that  the  school 
governing  body  is  "a  weak  and  inde- 
cisive board"  and  that  "the  vociferous 
Mr.  Golato"  offers  their  followers  "pro- 
foundly misleading  explanations"  of  bus- 
ing litigation. 

I  think  it  only  fair  that  others  have 
the  opportunity  of  reading  Mr.  Golato's 
remarks  \nd  determining  for  themselves 
whether  the  Post's  statement  is  accurate. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Golato  follow: 
Statiment  in  opposition  To  Busing  for 
Racul  Balance  by  A.  James  Gol.ato 
I  am  opposed — and  always  have  been  op- 
posed—to deliberate  official  segregation  and 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

My  conscience  therefore  requires  that  I 
be  consistent  with  those  moral  positions  on 
segregation  and  discrimination  by  voting 
against  any  scheme  to  deliberately  and  offi- 
cially assign  students  to  any  particular 
school  solely  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
I  do  not  wish  to  revive  what  civil  rights 
leaders  sought  so  long  to  abolish;  I»upil  as- 
signment on  a  racial  basis,  often  by  racial 
busing,  and  the  forced  uprooting  of  students 
out  of  their  neighborhoods. 

In  other  words,  we  must  not  again  turn 
to  the  misguided  and  futile  pursuit  of  the 
school  bus  as  a  panacea  for  solving  social 
problems.  And,  we've  got  to  stop  turning 
neighborhoods  topsy-turvy  by  forcibly  up- 
footing  students  or  constantly  threatening 
to  do  so.  Children  need  that  sense  of  "be- 
longing" to  an  identified  and  stable  entity. 
with  mutual  social,  cultural,  recreational,  and 
educational  activities  that  doctors  say  is  re- 
quired for  emotional  and  mental  health — 
**P«:lally  in  these  Insecure  and  mobile  times. 
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Neighborhood  schools,  as  well  as  the  family 
unit,  serve  Ideally  as  this  entity. 

And  I  believe,  as  the  Waahington  Kvemng 
Star  and  News  stated  recently,  "proximity  of 
school  to  home  ought  to  be  the  first  top 
priority  basis  of  school  assignments." 

To  close  the  doors  of  a  neighborhood  school 
to  a  neighborhood  child  soley  because  of 
the  color  of  his  skin,  la  no  less  abhorrent 
today  than  it  was  In  the  past. 

Some  may  say  we  are  now  under  court 
order  to  "do  something"  and  therefore  we 
have  no  choice.  Our  present  position,  in 
my  view,  is  little  different  than  it  was  all 
of  last  year  when  HEW  made  Its  unsuccess- 
ful and"  ambiguous  "do  something"  demand 
on  us  without  proving  its  case. 

We  have  not  yet  had  our  "equal  Justice 
under  law"  right  exercised  through  "our  day 
in  court"  for  initial  judicial  decision  based 
on  evidence  presented  during  a  full  public 
trial  A  majcritv  of  us  do  not  believe  that 
the  whole  Prince  George's  County  School 
System  is  'de  Jure"  or  deliberately  and  of- 
ficially segregated  What  racial  concentra- 
tion exists  Is  generally  a  result  of  housing 
patterns.  , 

This  Issue  that  so  badly  divides  us— and 
the  nation— cries  out  for  a  clearer  decision  by 
no  less  than  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the 
iise  of  forced  busing  and  its  limitations, 
when  the  objective  Is  not  merely  to  end  of- 
ficially established  racial  segregation,  but 
to  achieve   a  racial   balance  or  quota. 

We  also  know  that  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  F^dersLl  government— the  Executive 
and  Legislative— are  actively  considering  out- 
lawing busing  and  school  assignments  solely 
for  racial  balancing  purposes.  What  a  hor- 
rible irony  it  would  be  if  we  prematurely  bind 
ourselvee  to  such  a  disruptive,  polarizing 
and  costly  scheme  Just  before  it  clearly  be- 
comes no  longer  legally  required.  To  do  so 
would  make  us  appear  to  be  deciding  In  a 
vacuum,  disinterested  in  these  pending 
events  in  the  three  branches  of  our  Federal 
government,  and  deliberate  oppressors  of  the 
majority   of    the   people   of   our   county. 

Even  "with  the  legalities  aside,  the  seUlng 
of  a  forced  busing  scheme,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  neighborhood  school  policy,  In  the 
iiame  of  better  education — and  in  the  face  of 
research  conclusions  to  the  contrary— Is  a 
crass  exploitation  of  the  Involved  parents' 
anxieties.  It  mav  excite  Impatient  expecta- 
tions that  cannot  be  fulfilled  and  even  lead 
to  convulsive  explosions  of  frustrated  pas- 
sions. 

Finally,  moral,  legal,  educational,  finan- 
cial and  political  arguments  and  e\idence 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  a  few  re- 
lentless and  well-meaning  people  still  believe 
that  racial  busing  and  the  destruction  of 
neighborhood  .schools  is  "good  for  us."  To 
these  few  people — who  have  much  more  than 
a  one-man.  one- vote  weighted  representation 
on  this  Board  of  Education.  I  want  to  re- 
peat the  melancholy  advice  given  by  Solon 
thousands  of  vears  ago — and  often  quoted 
by  the  wise  and  just  Thomas  Jefferson— that 
"no  more  good  must  be  attempted  than  the 
people  can  bear." 

I  shall  therefore  vote  against  any  resolu- 
tion that  proposes  to  destroy  otir  neighbor- 
hood school  concept  by  student  assignments 
and  busing  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  person's 
race,  creed,  or  color— and  I  urg©  my  a»o- 
clates  to  do  likewise. 
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"Ho-w  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
ticaUv  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


JOHN  HEINZ  REPORTS 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14.  1972 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  com- 
ing to  Congress  last  November,  I  have 
sent  regular  newsletters  to  citizens  of 
the  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  I 
am  now  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  September  1972  news- 
letter: 

John  Heinz  Reports 

Septimbix.  1972. 
Dear  Friend:  Property  tax  relief  through 
revenue  sharing,  which  I  strongly  favor,  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  way.  with  the  House- 
passed  biU  now  moving  in  the  Senate.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  another  major  bill  aimed  at 
reducing  local  tax  burdens,  the  Water  PoUu- 
tlon  Control  Amendments  of  1972,  which  Is 
also  in  the  Senate. 

As  passed  by  the  House  with  my  support. 
This  legislation  would  provide  820  billion  over 
the  next  three  years  to  help  local  govern- 
ments finance  sewer  lines  and  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  as  well  as  provide  more  effec- 
tive anti-pollution  regulations.  If  passed  by 
the  Senate,  this  bill  would  help  reduce 
further  the  financial  difficulties  of  hard- 
pressed  local  communities  and  taxpayers. 

I  have  met  with  President  Nixon,  as  shown 
in  the  photograph  on  this  page,  to  discuss 
local  tax-saving  measures,  including  revenue 
sharing,  and  am  pleased  with  the  progress  of 
these  bills. 

My  mall  indicates  some  confusion  in  peo-^ 
pies'  minds  between  the  Water  Pollution"^ 
Control  BUI.  which  passed  with  my  whole- 
hearted support  on  March  29.  and  a  super- 
ficially simUar  bill,  H.R.  13853.  which  I  op- 
posed. This  latter  bill  had  no  provision  to 
help  communities  faced  with  financing  sew- 
age treatment  plants  and  had  totally  inade- 
quate pollution  safeguards.  It  was  quite  prop- 
erly defeated  by  a  bi-partisan  vote  on  July  19. 
If  you  care  as  much  as  I  do  about  provid- 
ing relief  to  the  individual  property  owner.  I 
urge  you  to  contact  your  senators  from 
Pennsylvania  and  urge  their  support  of  Reve- 
nue Sharing  and  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
bUls. 

"AGNES"'  PROVES  NEED  FOR  PREPAREDNESS 

The  devastation  stifiered  by  many  citizens 
of  Plttsbtirgh  and  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania 
In  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Agnes  pointed  out 
the  vital  need  for  a  tested  and  workable  state 
preparedneaa  pl&n  in  order  to  minimize  sucb 
losses  m  the  future. 

I  made  on-site  inspection  tours  of  McKeee 
Rocks,  the  upper  Allegheny  VftUey,  paru  of 
the  North  Side,  and  in  other  downrlTer 
Mcaa  such  as  Qlenfield.  to  see  flrBt-U»iMl  tb» 
damage  sufltered  by  many  of  you.  It  became 
apparent,  by  talking  with  fiood  victims  and 
through  observation,  that  the  lack  of  a 
public  warning  system  had  contributed 
greatlv  to  the  damage. 

As  many  of  you  already  know,  I  was  very 
concerned  at  the  time  of  the  storm  June  23 
because  I  felt  otir  Weather  Btireau  personnel 
m  Pittsburgh  had  neither  adequate  Informa- 
tion, time  nor  resources  to  spread  the  word 
that  the  flood  crest  posed  a  major  threat  to 
homes  and  businesses  along  our  rivers. 

For  this  reason,  my  Ctovemment  Actlvltlee 
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Subcommittee  inveotlgated  the  conditions 
that  had  produced  a  potentially  critical  situ- 
ation. Our  hearings  to  date  Indicate  that  al- 
though the  Weather  Bureau  staff  In  Pltta- 
burgh  performed  heroically  under  the  clr- 
cumBtancee.  the  fact  la  that  there  Is  no  ade- 
quate disaster  warning  system  In  our  area. 
On  August  10.  I  introduced  the  Safe  States 
Act  of  1972,  requiring  that  states  develop 
and  test  disaster  plans,  Including  warning 
systems,  or  risk  losing  Federal  disaster  relief 

aid. 

In  the  last  10  years.  46  of  our  50  states 
have  been  declared  disaster  areas,  yet  as  of 
right  now,  only  14  states  have  even  taken  the 
first  steps  to  develop  disaster  plans.  It  Just 
isn't  fair  to  ask  the  taxpayer  to  help  thoee 
who  make  no  effort  to  help  themselves.  I 
think  my  bUl.  if  enacted,  wUl  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  solution. 

As  an  Item  of  special  Interest  to  residents 
of  my  district  affected  by  the  flood,  the  Agnes 
Disaster  Relief  BUl  passed  both  the  Houae 
and  Senate  and  was  signed  Into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  August  16.  ThU  act  provides 
low  ( 1  "v  )  interest  loans  with  up  to  30  years 
to  repay  and  «5,000  forgiveness.  This  com- 
pares with  old  legislation  that  authorized 
a  5io'l  interest  rate  and  only  $2,500  for- 
elveness.  This  latter  Improvement  will  be 
ispeclally  helpful  to  those  hard-hit  people 
on  fixed  incomes. 

Might  I  suggest  that  If  you  are  a  victim 
of  Hvirrlcane  Agnes,  that  you  contact  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  Office  In  the 
Federal  Building,  Downtown,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  available  relief. 

The  Agnes  act  is  already  helping  many  in 
our  area  get  back  on  their  feet.  For  example, 
a  group  of  homeowners  In  Crelghton  in  East 
Deer  Twp  experienced  serious  damage  to 
their  homes  and  property  when  loosened 
earth  caused  a  massive  mudslide  behind 
their  houses  on  Route  28. 

After  vlstlng  the  site  with  East  Deer  Com- 
missioner Paul  R.  Ajak.  and  talking  to  resi- 
dents, including  Henry  Ostroskl  of  185  Free- 
port  Road.  I  worked  with  Federal  agencies  to 
find  a  quick  and  effective  solution. 

Work  Is  now  underway  to  restore  the  hill- 
side and  repair  the  homes.  I  was  pleased  to 
be  able  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

KSEPtNO    GOVEBNMENT    SPENDING    IN    LINE 

I  believe  we  must  keep  government  spend- 
ing within  reasonable  limits  and  direct  our 
resources  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

In  this  regard.  I  have  voted  to  cut  im- 
necessary  or  wasteful  government  programs 
In  many  areas.  Your  letters  and  answers  to 
my  questionnaire  make  me  believe  you  agree 
with  this  approach. 

I  recently  voted  to  trim  military  procure- 
ment costs  by  withholding  funds  for  several 
weapons  systems  of  doubtful  effectiveness 
when  the  Defense  Procurement  Bill  came  be- 
fore the  House.  _  ,..  , 

The  recent  controversy  over  the  F-14  is  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of  b€td  program 
and  wasteful  spending  we  can  become  In- 
volved in  without  a  proper  determination  of 
final   ooet  effectiveness  of  such  systems. 

While  I  oppose  drastic  wholesale  cutting 
of  the  Defense  budget  and  weakening  our 
national  defense.  I  personally  fee*  that  there 
Is  additional  room  for  further  trimming  in 
mUltary  expendlturee.  There  are  at  this  time 
over  2.300,000  men  under  arms,  and  I  feel 
we  should  tailor  our  military  manpower  to 
balance  our  defense  commitments  and  by 
so  doing,  cut  costs  accordingly. 

GUN   CONTROL 

We  are  beginning  to  get  returns  on  a 
questionnaire  I  am  now  sending  asking  spe- 
cific questions  about  the  need  for  gun  c»n- 
trol  legislation. 

The  results  are  running  two  to  one  In 
favor  of  regulations  on  short-barrelled  hand 


guns  (commonly  referred  to  as  "Saturday 
night  specials"),  and  for  repeal  of  the  .22 
caliber  ammtmltlon  registration  require- 
ments. 

The  questionnaire  has  been  sent  to  over 
200  police  chiefs,  law  enforcement  officials, 
gun  clubs  and  sportsmen's  groups  In  the  IBth 
Ertstrlct,  and  I  am  hopeful  these  replies  wlU 
be  helpfiU  In  guiding  me  when  we  consider 
the  Senate-passed  gun  control  legislation 
later  this  year. 

SELECT   COMPANY 

I  was  fortunate  enough  recently  to  Join  a 
select  group  of  politicians  and  statesmen 
who  have  received  hand-carved  gavels  from 
William  Gaul. 

The  World  War  I  veteran  from  Sprlngdale 
has  for  years  carved  and  presented  these 
magnificent  pieces  ot  art  to  presidents, 
mayors,  and  diplomats  and  I  am  pleased  and 
grateftU  to  now  be  among  those  who  display 
one  of  these  gifts  In  my  office. 

It  was  a  pleasure  Just  to  meet  the  delight- 
ful Mr.  Gaul,  as  the  photo  at  right  shows. 

MORE  JOBS  FOR   WESTERN   PENNSYLVANIA 

We  often  read  about  large  Federal  con- 
tracts going  to  big  oorporatlons.  Yet  over 
half  of  this  work  is  sub-contracted  to  small, 
independent     businessmen     In     the     United 

Unfortunately,  although  Pennsylvanlans 
pay  6.1 't,  of  all  Pedeml  taxes.  Pennsylvania 
businessmen  get  only  3.6 <7<  of  these  contracts. 
In  effect,  we  are  paying  our  fair  share  of  the 
bUls.  but  only  getting  back  a  half  of  what 
should  be  our  share  of  Jobs  and  benefits. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  co-sponsored  a  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Conference  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  in  Greentree  on  August  15  which  was 
attended  by  more  than  150  smaller  manu- 
facturers and  businessmen  from  the  metro- 
politan Pittsburgh  area. 

The  goverimient  buys  everything  from 
paper  clips  to  nuclear  reactors  and  many  of 
our  manufacturers  In  AUegheny  County 
should  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  more  of 
these  contracts. 

I  hope  that  this  conference,  which 
brought  together  the  buyer  and  seller,  will 
prove  to  be  an  Important  step  in  creating 
new  Jobs  and  Improving  the  general  econom- 
ic conditions  of  our  area. 
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vour  best  Interests  in  mind.  Your  letters  ar« 
helpful  in  that  they  give  me  the  benefit  oj 
your  tliinking  on  the  Issues  that  are  impor- 
tant to  you.  My  door  U  always  open 
Sincerely, 

H.  John  Heinz  III, 
Ycmr  Congressman. 


H.  R.  GROSS; 


CONSCIENCE  IN  THE 
HOUSE 


HELPING  TO  OCT  RICKY   HOME 


One  Of  the  most  satisfying  aspects  of  gov- 
ernment service  is  when  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  Just  that — ser^'e.  All  too  often, 
human  needs  and  frustrations  can  be  over- 
looked in  government  as  the  Congress  and 
its  members  work  diligently  on  national  and 
International  affairs. 

I  was  forttmate  enough  to  be  Involved  in 
a  situation  recently  which  included  both 
human  needs  and  international  activity. 

Ce^t.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Verona,  who  live  in 
Bridgevllle,  had  tried  for  several  months  to 
overcome  considerable  difficulties  posed  by 
Korean  officials  in  order  to  finalize  the  adop- 
tion of  a  little  Korean  boy,  named  Ricky, 
and  have  him  returned  here  to  live.  Our  in- 
tervention with  Korean  EmbEtssy  personnel 
in  Washington  paved  the  way  for  a  heart- 
warming reunion  one  recent  Saturday  morn- 
ing between  the  Veronas  and  their  new  son, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  participate  In  the 
happy  moment. 

WE'RE  HERE  TO  HELP 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  or  call  me  or  my 
staff  to  help  with  any  question,  be  It  about 
your  Social  Security  benefits,  a  consumer 
complaint,  or  a  relative  In  the  armed  forces. 
If  you  have  a  problem,  or  need  information 
about  a  government  program,  our  numbers 
are  (202)  225-2135  in  Washington,  and  562- 
0533  in  Pittsburgh. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  that  I  have  been 
elected  to  serve  all  of  you  In  the  18th  District 
and  that  my  work  on  committees  and  my 
votes  in  the  Cona-ess  will  always  be  with 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  criticlsin  is  often  made  of  legislators 
who  are  less  than  cx)nscientious  in  pur- 
suing the  people's  business,  'who  are  less 
than  frugal  in  dispensing  the  people's 
money,  and  •who  are  less  than  responsive 
in  putting  into  concrete  actions  the  peo- 
ple's deepest  concerns. 

It  is  only  just  and  proper  that  such 
criticism  should  be  voiced.  It  is  equally 
proper,  however,  that  those  who  do  pur- 
sue the  people's  business  with  honesty, 
integrity,  and  perseverence  be  honored 
for  their  work. 

One  such  outstanding  legislator  is  our 
colleague,  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa.  The  front 
room  of  his  office  contains  a  sign  which 
states: 

Nothliog  is  easier  than  the  expenditure  o( 
public  money.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong 
to  anybody.  The  temptation  is  overwhelming 
to  bestow  it  on  somebody. 

Recently  Representative  Gross  was 
honored  by  an  article,  "H.  R.  Gross: 
Conscience  in  the  House."  in  the  August 
1971  issue  of  the  Washington  Monthly, 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  August  1972 
issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

The  author,  Jacques  Leslie,  points  out 
that- 
Gross  is  the  only  Congressman  who  makes 
a  concerted  effort  to  read  the  entire  conleDt* 
of  everv  bill  that  reaches  the  Houae  Floor. 
He  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  wasteful 
appropriations,  self-serving  arrangements 
among  members  and  ambiguous  legislation. 
When  he  is  unclear  about  some  bill,  he  asks 
a  question  and  the  response  U  then  a  niatt«r 
of  record  ...  He  Is  well  prepared,  a  good 
debater,  and  expert  parliamentarian. 

In  1968,  to  cite  one  example  of  his  im- 
portant contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment, what  appeared  to  be  a  noncon- 
troversial  bill  boosting  State  Department 
retirement  benefits  actually  contained  a 
hidden  provision  calling  for  a  33-percent 
increase  in  congressional  retirement  ben- 
efits. Only  when  Representative  Gross 
exposed  the  retirement  boondoggle,  was 
it  killed.  ... 

Pulitzer  Prize- winning  joumaiisi 
Clark  Mollenhoff  has  said  this  of  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Iowa. 

No  House  member  In  the  last  20  years  has 
exposed  more  waste  and  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment than  H.R.  Gross.  Time  and  again 
his  mere  presence  on  the  floor  has  causea 
others  to  stand  firm. 


I  wish  to  share  with  my  coUeagues  the 
article,  "H.  R.  Gross :  Consci«ice  in  the 
House,"  as  it  appears  in  the  August  19v^ 
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issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  The  article 
follows: 

H.    B.    Gaoss:    Conscience    in    the 
House 

(By  Jacques  Leslie) 
The  front  room  of  his  office  gives  fair  wam- 
imr  of  what  lies  within.  One  sign  on  the  wall 
^g  "Nothing  is  easier  than  the  e3q)endl- 
une  of  public  money.  It  does  nort  appear  to 
tSong  to  anybody.  The  temptation  is  over- 
^elmlng  to  bestow  it  on  somebody.  An- 
other says,  "There  Is  always  free  cheese  in  a 

°^^le^by  some  the  "vsratchdog  of  the  fed- 
eral treasury"  and  by  others  the  "abominable 
no-man  of  the  House,"  Harold  Royce  (H.R.) 
Gross  Republican  Congressman  from  Iowa. 
has  biillt  his  reputation  on  uncompromising 
mteerlty,  a  rough-hewn  sense  of  humor  and 
an  imquestlonlng  belief  In  the  wisdom  of  a 
balanced  budget.  Estimates  of  the  amount 
Gross  has  pared  from  the  federal  budget  and 
has  therefore  "saved"  taxpayers  dunng  his 
23  years  as  Congressman  range  from  miUions 
to  billions  of  doUars. 

Gross  cultivates  the  Idea  that  he  is  a  prin- 
clDled  loner,  an  exception  among  men  who 
have  taken  to  heart  Sam  Rayburn's  maxim. 
••To  get  along,  go  along."  In  the  9i6t  Con- 
gress for  example,  he  voted  against  President 
Nixon  more  often  than  all  other  Congrees- 
inea  serving  a  full  two-year  term,  opposing 
him  on  58  percent  of  roll-call  votes.  (The  av- 
eraee  House  member  opposed  the  President 
29  percent  of  the  time.)  "If  I'm  convinced 
that  a  bill  Is  bad,  or  enough  of  It  is  bad  to 
overbalance  the  good  In  It,  why  TU  vote 
against  It,"  Gross  says.  "It  doesn't  bother  me 
to  be  m  the  minority." 

Among  the  programs  Gross  has  unsuccess- 
fully opposed  are  foreign  aid.  Peace  Corps,  all 
salary  Increases  for  Congressmen  from  the 
time  they  received  $12,500  a  year  (they  now 
get  $42  500)  and  the  United  Nations.  Occa- 
sionally, when  he  loses,  Gross  resorts  to  sar- 
casm. When  a  bill  passed  to  reimburse  New 
York  City  for  Its  expenses  during  Khru- 
shchev's 1960  visit  to  the  U.N.,  Gross  said  on 
the  floor  "I  swear  I  think  that  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  pass  a  bill  to  remove  the  torch  from 
the  hand  of  the  Statue  of  Uberty  and  insert 
a  tin  cup." 

Gross  is  a  slight  man  with  a  booming 
voice.  Bom  on  a  farm  in  Arlspe,  Iowa,  in 
1899  he  never  finished  high  school.  After 
serving  in  the  Army  at  the  Mexican  border 
and  In  Prance  In  World  War  I.  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal- 
ism but  did  not  receive  a  degree.  For  the 
next  15  years  he  worked  as  a  reporter  and 
editor,  then  as  a  newscaster  for  radio  station 
WHO  in  Des  Moines.  Known  as  the  "fastest 
tongue  in  radio,"  he  could  speak  200  words 
a  minute  In  a  clear,  solid  tone. 

Gross  flrst  ran  unsuccessfully  in  the  Re- 
publican prlmEiry  for  governor  in  1940,  then 
In  1948  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Iowa's 
Third  District.  He  has  been  there  ever  since. 
Some  observers  think  of  Gross  as  a  clown, 
who   "has  exploited  and  profited  from  every 
rigid  prejudice  in  Iowa."  A  look  at  the  news- 
letter he  sends  out  weekly  to  9000  Iowa  sub- 
scribers does  not  dispel  that  notion.  In  it, 
the  United  States  is  referred  to  as  "Uncle 
Sap."  "Uncle  Sucker"  and  "Uncle  Handout"; 
the  Pentagon  is  "Port  Fumble."  After  men- 
tioning   a    news    account    about    President 
Johnson  tossing  beer  cans  out  of  his  car  as 
he  sped  arotind  his  Texas  ranch.  Gross  sug- 
gested that  "Home  on  the  Range,"  be  changed 
to  "Foam  on  the  Range." 

Gross  himself  Is  the  frequent  object  of 
barbs  from  other  Congressmen.  Observing 
that  he  has  not  left  the  United  States  since 
World  War  I  and  Is  opposed  to  Congressional 
Junkets,  Reps.  John  Ashbrook  (R..  Ohio) 
and  Prank  Thompson  (D..  NJ.)  sponsored  a 
resolution  in  1970  to  create  a  committee, 
consisting  only  of  Gross,  with  the  task  of 
Inspecting  V3.  MMMailO  and  mUitary-ald 
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expenditures  throughout  the  world.  Junket- 
ing Congressmen  often  send  Gross  postcards 
from  the  countries  they  visit.  "Paris  is  great! 
Wish  you  were  here!"  Yet  for  ail  the  kidding 
he  receives.  Gross  Is  praised  by  a  large 
number  of  Congressmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

The  conventional  wisdom  among  Repre- 
sentatives Is  that  it  is  important  to  have  one 
person  like  Gross  In  Congress,  but  that  if 
Grosses  filled  the  House,  it  would  be  un- 
workable. He  introduces  few  bills  and  does 
not  plav  an  active  role  in  the  shaping  of 
legislation.  Instead,  his  function  Is  essen- 
tlallv  negative. 

Gross  is  the  onlv  Congressman  who  makes 
a   concerted   effort  to  read   the  entire   con- 
tents of  every  bill  that  reaches  the  House 
floor    (This  is  no  mean  feat:  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress,  for  example.   1415  bUls.  many  several 
hundred   pages   long,   were   reported   to   the 
floor.*    He  Is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
wasteful  appropriations,  self-serving  arrange- 
ments among  members  and  ambiguous  legis- 
lation. When  he  Is  unclear  about  some  bill, 
he  asks  a  question,  and  the  response  Is  then 
a  matter  of  record.  If  the  answer  does  not 
satisfy  him.  he  may  turn  to  procedural  gim- 
micks to  delay  or  prevent  the  bill's  passage. 
He  Is  well  prepared,  a  good  debater  and  ex- 
pert parllamentSLrlan. 

Tl-ie  most  famous  of  Gross's  techniques  is 
the  quorum  caU— it  takes  half  an  hour  to 
read  the  list  of  Representatives'  names.  Gross 
believes  that  a  Congressman's  first  respon- 
sibility is  to  be  on  the  floor  when  the  House 
is  in  session,  and  he  may  well  have  called 
for  quorum  more  often  than  any  other  Con- 
gressman in   history.   Once,  Rep.  Tom  Rees 
(D..   Calif. I,   angered  by   two   calls    (one   by 
Gross  1.  made  a  speech  on  the  House  floor 
against    ""capricious    and    senseless    use    of 
quorum  calls  which  have  little  or  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  important  matters  which  this 
Congress    has    at    hand."    As    soon    as    Rees 
flnlshed.  Gross  made  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present. 

Another  weapon  Is  objecting  to  unani- 
mous-consent requests  The  House  handles 
much  of  Its  business  by  this  means,  and  the 
objection  of  one  member  Is  enough  to  defeat 
a  unanimous-consent  motion.  Gross  employs 
this  technique  to  combat  the  "Tuesday- 
Thursday  Club"— Congressmen  who  arrange 
to  have  unimportant  business  scheduled  on 
Friday  and  Monday  so  that  they  can  go  home 
four  davs  at  a  stretch. 

Gross  has  made  himself  an  expert  on 
House  procedure,  which  Is  codified  In  four 
sources:  the  Constitution,  the  House  nUes, 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Manual  and  the  11  vol- 
umes of  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. "Some  Congressmen  who've  been 
here  for  several  terms  don't  even  know  the 
working  rules  of  the  Hotise,"  he  says.  "Some 
of  these  people  are  pitiful.  Nobody  can  teU 
me  that  the  country  wouldn't  be  better  served 
if  more  of  them  knew  what  the  hell  was  go- 
ing on." 

Because  of  his  willingness  to  use  all  the 
parliamentary    procedures    at    his    disposal, 
many  committee  chairmen  try  to  iron  out 
possible  differences  with  Gross  by  notifying 
him  of   their   intentions   in   advance.   Some 
Congressmen    have    changed    legislation    in 
committee  to  anticipate  Gross's  objections  on 
the  floor.  Thus,  though  Gross  rarely  has  the 
votes  to  back  up  his  convictions,  he  does  have 
a  veto  power  over  some  aspects  of  legislation. 
The  basic  article  of  Gross's  faith  Is  summed 
up  in  his  bOl.  HJt.  144   (a  gross  equals   12 
dozen),  which  he  has  introduced  annually 
for  more  than  a  decaide.  It  calls  for  a  tiel- 
anced  budget  and  the  gradual  retirement  of 
the  national  debt.  (The  bill  Is  Invariably  as- 
signed to  th»  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and    never   heard   from   again.)    Not  only   is 
deficit  spending  responsible  for  the  nation's 
present  economic  difficulties.  Gross  says,  but 
also,    "We're   plastering    the   generations   to 
come  with  mortgages  that  vrtU  never  be  paid 


ofT.  And  this  Is  having  its  effect  on  tlje  moral 
flijor  of  the  country.  The  main  reason  why 
we  will  go  into  a  crisis  wUl  be  financial." 

Certainly  some  of  Gross's  proposed  econ- 
omies are  reaaonable.  One  example  is  a  blU 
he  introduced  last  year  to  prohibit  Junkets 
by  lame-duck  Congressmen.  In  the  past  such 
trips  have  been  authorized  as  a  kind  of  fare- 
well present  to  non-retumlng  Congressmen. 
In  1969.  Gross  blocked  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  skip  a  House  session  on  the  day  of 
the  Apollo   11   launching  so  that  Congress- 
men  could    accept    free    government   trans- 
portation to  Cape  Kennedy.  Gross  said  he  was 
"unable  to  find  any  reason  at  all  why  a  sub- 
stantial amount  ol  money  should  be  spent 
to  transport  (Congressmen  and  their  families 
to    Florida.    Consequently,    the    House    was 
forced  to  mee-t  on  the  day  of  the  launching. 
Gross  Is  also  concerned  with  bigger  sums. 
In  1971,  he  voted  against  the  appropriation 
bUls  for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Interior.  Jus- 
tice    Labor.    Poet    Office.    State.    Transporta- 
tion   Treasury,  and  Health,  Education   and 
Welfare   He  voted  against  appropriations  Jor 
the  Office  of  Education,  foreign  aid,  the  Na- 
tional Potmdation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities   and  the  Smltlisonlan  Institution.  But 
he  did  vote  In  favor  of  the  largest  appro- 
priation bill  of  aU.  «71  bUllon  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.    'In  this  business. "  he 
said  "I  would  prefer  to  make  an  error  on  the 
side'  of    what    I    conceive    to    be    national 
security." 

Gross  gives  the  Impression  of  a  gruff, 
hard-bitten,  no-nonsense  curmudgeon,  but 
this  is  to  some  extent  a  self -protective  de- 
vice. He  Is  known  among  friends  as  a  gen- 
tle gracious  man.  Bv  Washington  standards 
he  leads  a  spartan  ejtlstence.  WhUe  he  labors 
on  Capitol  Hill,  his  wife  is  at  home  reading 
and  underlining.  By  the  time  he  returns 
home,  she  has  put  the  material  she  thinks 
he  should  read  next  to  his  easy  chair.  At  the 
end  of  the  evening,  if  there  Is  time,  the  cou- 
ple plays  a  game  of  crlbbage.  then  goes  to 
bed.  Gross  has  boasted  that  he  does  not  own 
a  tuxedo,  nor  his  wile  an  evening  gown. 

Rep.  Otto  Passman,  one  of  Gross's  admirers, 
accurately  describes  the  thrust  of  Gross's 
efforts  In  Congress:  "I  came  out  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system."  he  says,  ""but  It  seems 
that  now  we  are  on  the  road  to  socialism. 
Gross  has  slowed  down  the  trend  to  socialism 
from  a  run  to  a  walk" 

With  his  constant  attendance  on  the  House 
floor  his  careful  consideration  of  every  bill. 
and  his  desire  to  truly  debate  legislation  on 
the  floor,  Gross  probably  comes  closer  to  em- 
bodying the  grade-school  textbook's  con- 
cept of  a  Congressman  than  any  other  mem- 
ber. A  Uterallst,  Gross  believes  he  is  doing 
what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  to 
mtod.  We  have  gone  wrong,  he  thinks,  to  al- 
lowing an  aU-encompasstog  federal  bureauc- 
racy to  control  otir  lives  and  diminish  our 
freedoms 


GROSS  AT  His  Grandest 
While  much  of  H.  R.  Gross's  fame  comes 
from   his   role   as   Congressional    gadfly,   his 
record   is   replete   with   solid   legislative   ac- 
complishments. 

Last  October,  for  instance,  Democrats  were 
confident  they  had  the  votes  to  override  a 
■White  House  plan  to  delay  for  six  montlis 
a  *2.6-billlon  government  pay  hike.  But  Gross 
forced  the  vote  on  a  day  when  large  num- 
bers of  Democrats  were  Junketing  In  Europe. 
The  result  was  a  narrow  but  crucial  victory 
for  the  President's   new  economic  program. 
In  1968.  what  appeared  to  be  a  non-con- 
troversial bill  boosting  State  Department  re- 
tirement benefits  actually  contained  a  hid- 
den provision  calling  for  a  33-percent  increase 
in   Congressional   retirement   benefits.   Only 
when  Gross  exposed  the  retU-ement  boondog- 
gle was  It  killed. 

During  the  debate   over  the  elevation  of 
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Ascioclaie  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  Chief  Justice, 
Orcaa  detaUed  examples  on  the  House  floor 
of  the  Jurist's  alleged  conflicts  of  Interest. 
Even  after  the  Portas  nomination  was  with- 
drawn. Qrosa  kept  up  his  attack  and  threat- 
ened impeachment  proceedings.  Finally. 
Pr.rtas  resigned  rather  than  face  the  Con- 
greaalonal  Inquiry. 

For  years  the  late  Rep.  Mike  Klrwan  (D.. 
Ohio) .  chairman  of  the  pork-barreling  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  sought 
$10  mlUion  for  a  huge  aquarium  In  the  na- 
tion's capital.  Despite  Klrwan's  political 
clout.  It  was  never  built — thanks  to  constant 
ridicule  by  Groes. 

As-serts  Pulitzer  Prlre-wlnulag  Journalist 
Clark  Molleuhoff:  "No  House  member  In  the 
last.  20  years  has  exposed  more  waste  and 
corrupting  In  government  than  H.  R.  Gross. 
Time  and  again  his  mere  presence  on  the 
floor  has  caused  others  to  stand  Arm." — Thk 
Editobs. 


POLICE  CODE  OP  MORALITY 

ASSAULTED 
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have  a  sense  of  re^onslbillty  to  the  so- 
ciety he  is  charged  to  protect?  After  all, 
the  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  too  often 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  that  very 
society. 

I  include  a  related  news  clipping  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  14,  10721 
Police  Asked  To  Ease  Rules 

James  W.  Baldwin,  head  of  the  D.C.  office 
of  hiunan  rights,  has  asked  the  city's  police 
department  to  drop  a  regulation  that  bars 
the  hiring  of  a  fwospectlve  policeman  who 
has  fathered  more  than  one  IDegltlmate 
chUd. 

Baldwin,  In  a  letter  to  Police  Chief  Jerry 
V.  Wilson,  said  the  regulation  Is  discrimina- 
tory because  in  the  District  a  higher  per- 
centage of  black  children  than  white  children 
are  born  out  of  wedlock. 

According  to  Baldwin,  about  25  prospec- 
tive officers — most  of  them  black — were  re- 
jected last  year  by  the  department  because 
of  the  regulation. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1972 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tradi- 
tional American  concept  of  the  police- 
man is  of  a  man  unquestioned  honesty, 
mtegrity.  and  high  sense  of  responsibility 
to  society. 

As  such,  the  police  departments  across 
the  Nation  have,  generally  speaking,  es- 
tablished some  type  of  criteria  for  their 
recruits.  Mtev  all.  a  man's  record  over  a 
span  of  years  usually  gives  a  good  indi- 
cation of  his  basic  character. 

These  regulations  governing  the  rec- 
ord of  police  recruits  are  often  tempered 
with  some  degree  of  mercy.  After  all,  a 
man  may  make  one  mistake;  but  if  he 
continues  to  presevere  in  his  ways,  rea- 
son leads  average  men  to  conclude  that 
he  has  a  flaw  in  his  character  which 
renders  him  unsuitable  for  the  type  of 
work  required  of  a  policeman,  the  guard- 
ian of  society. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  here  in  Washington 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  its  way  to  set 
reasonable  standards  of  conduct,  tem- 
pered with  mercv  and  understanding,  for 
their  police  recruits.  One  such  regula- 
tion IS  that  they  will  not  hire  a  man  who 
has  fathered  more  than  one  illegitimate 
child  Certainly  by  any  standards  imagin- 
able this  would  be  considered  reasonable. 
Most  Americans  would  consider  it  too 
destructive  of  general  police  morality. 
Unfortunately,  the  head  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Office  of  Human  Rights  con- 
siders this  regulation  too  discriminatory 
because,  according  to  a  news  story  in  this 
morning's  paper,  "in  the  District  a  higher 
percentage  of  black  children  than  white 
children  are  born  out  of  wedlock. ' 

Civilized  society  is  constructed  on  a 
moral  code  of  conduct  generally  consid- 
ered sa^^isfnctory  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.  For  the  gu.irdians  of  so- 
ciety, the  policemen,  to  abandon  this 
code  of  conduct  would  be  disastrous. 
People  live  and  learn  by  example.  If  a 
man  has  nu  more  sense  of  responsibility 
ilian  to  continue  to  father  children  out 
of  wedlock,  how  can  he  be  expected  to 
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the  Record  are  among  the  finest  America 
has  produced  and  exemplify  well,  the 
redoubtable  position  that  the  youth  o( 
the  First  District  of  Iowa  have  taken  on 
behalf  of  a  greater  ecological  awareness. 
Certainly,  the  actions  of  these  young 
Americans  illustrate,  again,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Iowa's  motto  that  'In  all  that  ij 
good  Iowa  affords  the  best. " 

Those  participating  in  the  ecology 
walk  were: 

Patty  Rashld.  Pat  and  Pam  Bever,  Juii» 
Wlnkel.  Nancy  Bye,  Karen  LaValle,  Janet 
Qulsner,  Renee  bong,  Scott  Azlnger,  Greg 
Plckard,  Danene  Reeder,  Julie  Burton.  Carol 
Miller.  Ann  Langenbach.  Rich.  Gene  and 
Steve  Rathbun,  Mark  Bowman.  Kim  Chapin, 
John  Peltz.  Janet  Stein.  Steve  Stlgall.  Rachel 
Stewart.  David  and  Marcla  Pulaski.  Sue  Mor- 
ris, Charles  LaPrenz,  Greg  Schmidt,  from 
Fort  Madison. 

Ann  Schlerbrock  and  Patty  Harmeyer  from 
West  Point. 

Carla  Kappmeyer  from  Iowa  City. 

Ed  and  Dev  Kledalsch.  Bonnie  Barnes, 
Sherry  NefT.  Mlml  Kledalsch.  Howie  Sutllve, 
Mike  Walrath.  Ben  Marlon.  Katherlne  and 
David  Marion.  Laura  McCormlck.  and  Judy 
Timbers,  of  Keokuk. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past.  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
serious  environmental  crisis  besetting 
America.  In  this  Cliamber  and  in  exten- 
sive hearings  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee here  at  the  Capitol  and  through- 
out this  Nation.  I  have  proposed  and 
argued  on  behalf  of  stringent  legislation 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  waters,  to  construct  waste 
treatment  facilities,  to  develop  compre- 
hensive watershed  programs,  to  conserve 
large  areas  of  land  along  the  Mississippi 
River  for  an  upper  Mississippi  River  na- 
tional recreation  area,  to  prohibit  noise 
pollution  by  supersonic  transports,  and 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 

Always,  my  efforts  in  this  vital  legis- 
lative area  have  been  inspired  by  the 
fundamental  objective  of  developing  an 
environmental  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  shaping  of  a 
concerted  national  environmental  policy. 
In  recognition  of  at  least  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  these  objectives,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  a  large  group  of  young 
Iowa  citizens  in  Lee  County  of  Iowa's 
First  Congressional  District,  who,  on 
August  19,  1972.  demonstrated  their  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  Iowa's 
natural  beauty. 

On  that  hot  Saturday  evening,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  5  and  8  p.m..  they 
walked  9  miles  between  the  cities  of  Fort 
Madison  and  West  Point.  Iowa,  in  a 
cleanup  campaign  that  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  three  truckloads  of  trash. 
Such  an  undertaking  was  unprecedented 
in  Iowa's  history.  After  having  walked 
the  last  mil"  and  a  half  with  these  young 
adults,  I  can  proudly  testify  to  the  en- 
thusiasm and  uncommon  zeal  they 
brought  to  this  endeavor.  The  people 
whose  names  I  should  like  to  read  into 


BUSINESS  FOOTS  THE  BILL  FOR 
PROGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  business  is 
a  boogeyman,  that  business  is  interested 
in  profits  and  is  therefore  evil. 

To   paint  business   enterprise  as  the 
ogre  of  society  is  to  take  leave  of  reality, 
for  it  is  our  system  of  the  free  and  open 
marketplace  which  has  allowed  Ameri- 
cans to  build  and  create  the  greatest 
civilization  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living  for  its  people  in  the  historj-  of  the 
world.   Sadly.    Americans    are   so   blase 
about  the  luxuries  that  surround  them 
that  efforts  to  remind  them  of  their  en- 
viable and  unique  position  are  dismissed 
with  so  much  "ho-hum,   what-else-is- 
new."  The  fact  that  Americans  who  com- 
prise only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation  possess   nearly   half   the  world's 
wealth  escapes  far  too  many  of  our  citi- 
zens. They  are  so  busy  watching  their 
color  TV's,  driving  around  in  their  two- 
to-a-family  cars,  or  shopping  in  their 
ultramodern  shopping  centers  crammed 
to    the   walls   with   every   product  and 
gadget  dedicated  to  their  enjoyment  and 
convenience,  that  they  forget  that  over 
half   the   world's  people  are  concerned 
today  about  where  tomorrow's  next  meal 
will  come  from. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  multitudinous  bless- 
ings are  no  accident;  they  are  the  prod- 
uct of  generations  of  hard  work,  enthu- 
siasm, and  high  aspiration.  At  the  base  of 
our  progress  and  prosperity  has  been  our 
system  of  free  enterprise.  Regardless  of 
the  urgings  and  exhortations  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  socialism  and  "antiestablish- 
mentism, "  we  owe  our  economic  pre- 
eminence to  business.  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  most  cogent 
and  thoughtful  article  appearing  in  tbe 
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Aucust  28  Washington  Report  of  the 
cSimber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  which  offers  food  for  thought  as 
we  consider  the  future  goals  and  pros- 
pects of  our  Nation: 

PHAMBER       AT       CONVENTION       REMINDS       GOP 
BUSINESS    FOOTS    THE    BiLI.    FOR    PROOKESS 

This  country  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  source  of  progress  Is  America  s 
novate  economy  which  pays  the  hUls  for 
public  progress  and  private  progress  alllML 

That  central  thought  punctuated  the 
statement  of  the  National  Chamber,  present- 
ed b>  Arch  Booth  to  the  Republican  Platform 

^Sulrnmg  to  Miami  Beach  to  present  the 
viewpomt  of  the  national  business  federa- 
tton  to  convention  delegates,  officials  and 
news  media  in  a  repeat  performance  was  the 
^e  five-man  team  that  was  present  for 
the  Democratic  convention  In  July. 

The  way  to  "cure  Joblessness  and  poverty 
13  to  cure  what  aUs  the  source  of  J°bs  and 
wealth"— the  private  economy,  Mr.  Booth 
reminded  the  Republican  platform  writers^ 
Growth  of  the  private  economy  from  1969 
to  1971  helped  nearly  15  mUllon  persons 
climb  out  of  poverty.  Mr.  Booth  declared. 
This  result  was  achieved  by  that  growth  and 
not  through  "some  magic  governmental 
formula  for  the  redistribution  of   wealth. 

To  provide  the  proper  incentives  to  stimu- 
late the   private   economy.   Mr.   Booth   said 
these  four  things  must  be  accomplished: 
1    We  must  control  inflation. 
2.  We    must    have    a    fair,    equitable    tax 

'^3^We  must  re-establish  a  fair  balance  of 
power  between  labor  and  management. 

4  We  must  make  our  products  more  com- 
petitive In  world  markets.  ,  ,   ^  ^. 

Success  in  the  effort  to  control  Inflation, 
he  said.  "Is  basic  to  the  resolution  of  virtual- 
ly every  other  problem  facing  the  nation.  .     . 

■Obviously  there  is  only  one  way  to  curb 
it:  Spend  less  and  restrain  the  expansion  of 
the  money  supply  .  •  ■" 

The  relentless  rise  In  government  spend- 
ing must  be  halted  and  a  ceUlng  Imposed  on 
such  spending  by  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration, he  said,  advancing  the  five-part 
program  developed  by  the  Chamber: 

1.  Project  all  major  spending  over  a  five- 
vear  period. 

2.  Re-evaluate  all  spending  at  least  once 
every  three  vears. 

3.  Pilot  test  every  proposed  major  program 
before  It  is  put   Into  operation   nationwide. 

4.  Require  a  joint  Congressional  committee 
to  evaluate  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

5.  Subject  trust  fund  programs  to  the  same 
spending  controls  as  other  tax-supported 
programs. 

On  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Booth  said  we  may 
continue  to  work  for  freer  trade,  and  enjoy 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  goods  and 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

■  Or,  in  a  misguided  attempt  to  subsidize 
a  few  companies  and  a  few  unions,"  he  cau- 
tioned, "we  may  enaoi  something  like  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill;  admit  to  the  world  that 
we  are  afraid  of  competition." 
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weU  as  to  many  others  over  the  countp. 
It  was  an  announcement  by  Postal 
Service  officials  that  there  wiU  not  be 
any  international  postage  rat«  increases 
in  the  near  future. 

These  rates  have  risen  considerably 
in  recent  years,  along  with  domestic 
postage  rates. 

This  will  be  particularly  good  news  lor 
many  families  which  have  considerable 
correspondence  overseas,  as  well  as  for 
business  firms  which  do  a  lot  of  inter- 
national mailing. 

The  decision  by  Postmaster  General 
E  T.  Klassen  to  forgo  any  new  domes- 
tic postage  rate  increases  was  quite  well 
publicized— and  deservedly  so.  However, 
this  encouraging  development  regarding 
international  mail  rates  was  not  so 
prominently  mentioned  in  the  media  and 
it  may  not  have  been  noticed  by  many 
persons.  ^  , 

I  congratulate  the  Postmaster  General 
for  holding  the  line  on  international 
postage  rates  as  well  as  domestic  rates 
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Olympic  events  but  the  finest  athletes 
from  around  the  world  are  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  compete  against  each 
other.  Strict  standards  of  conduct  are  re- 
quired of  the  athletes  and  specific  rules 
forbidding    professional    athletes    from 
competing  against  amateurs  have  been 
offlciaUy  established.  A  few  of  America  s 
best  loved  athletes  of  past  years,  Jim 
Thorpe  for  example,  have  been  deprived 
of  their  medals  when  it  was  learned  that 
they  had  accepted  :-  few  dollars  for  semi- 
proifessional  sporting  events.  The  ath- 
letes entering  the  Olympic  games  are  to 
compete  for  the  honor  of  their  country 
and  the  glor\-  of  their  sports  in  the  spmt 
of  friendship,  peace,  and  sportsmanship. 
In   a   special    order   Tuesday,    I   an- 
nounced that  I  was  drawing  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  special  commisison  to  in- 
vestigate the  1972  Olympiad  and  report 
its  findings   to  the   Congress   and   the 
American  people.  I  feel  that  unless  dras- 
tic changes  are  made  in  the  framework 
and  guidelines  of  the  Olympics,  they  are 
destined  to  become,  once  again,  a  mock- 
ery of  their  intended  purpose. 


OLYMPIC  COMPETITION  DATES 
BACK  TO  776  B.C. 


HOLDING  THE  LINE  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL POSTAL  RATES 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 

Speaker,  a  little  noticed  news  item  at  the 

recent  Postal  Forum  VI  will  be  of  special 

Interest  to  many  of  my  constituents,  as 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1972 
Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  proud  history  of  Olympic  competi- 
tion dates  back  to  the  8th  century  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  first  recorded 
Olympic  race  took  place  in  Elis.  Greece 
in  the  vear  776  B.C.  Some  historians  ar- 
gue that  these  games  had  been  held  for 
several  hundred  years  before  they  were 
first   recorded.   As  time   passed   all   the 
Greek  city-states   gradually  joined  the 
Eleans  in  the  Olympic  games.  One  of  the 
outstanding  features  characterizing  even 
the  eariiest  games  was  the  oaths  taken 
by  the  officials  that  all  the  events  would 
be  judged  fairly  and  impartially  as  well 
as  the  oaths  taken  by  the  contestants 
that    they    vrould    uphold    the    highest 
standards  of  sportsmanship. 

After  the  collapse  of  most  of  the  Greek 
city-states  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  other 
countries  began  to  enter  their  athletes  in 
the  competition  of  the  Olympics.  As  time 
progressed,  the  original  purpose  of  hon- 
oring and  recognizing  the  individual  ath- 
letes for  their  skills  and  abilities  in  the 
various  games  was  lost.  The  games  had 
so  deteriorated  by  the  year  60  A.D.  that 
the  Emperor  Nero,   a  notoriously   poor 
athlete,   entered  the   games   making   a 
mockerv  of  their  purpose.  The  games  had 
become  so  political  and  so  devoid  of  their 
original  meaning  by  the  year  394  A.D. 
that  the  Christian  Emperor  Theodosius 
abolished  them  altogether. 

It  was  1,502  vears  later  before  the  first 
modern  Oljonpic  games  were  held  m 
Athens,  Greece  in  1896.  In  1896.  nme 
nations  participated  in  the  01>Tnpic 
games  in  Athens.  In  the  1972  games  just 
completed  September  11.  123  nations  en- 
tered some  10,500  contestants  in  the 
Olympic  competition. 

As  jxiu  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  nations  do 
not  officially  compete  against  nations  in 


PROJECT  ZAP:   AN  EXAMPLE  FOR 
THE  NATION 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1972 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  water 
poUution  has  been  a  matter  of  special 
concern  to  Rhode  Islanders  ever  since 
Samuel  Slater  built  the  Nation's  first 
cotton  mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Black- 
stone  River  in  1793  and  started  America  s 
industrial  revolution. 

Today  the  Blackstone  runs  through  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  most  heavily  indus- 
trialized areas  in  the  countrj'.  Efforts  to 
keep  the  river  clean  have  been  frus- 
trated by  thoughtless  citizens  who  used 
the  river  and  its  banks  as  a  dump. 

Angered  bv  the  endless  fiow  of  trash, 
Rhode  Islanders  took  things  into  their 
own  hands  last  Saturday.  Nearly  10,000 
volunteers  who  live  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  gathered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Blackstone  to  show  their  neighbors 
and  government  leaders  that  concern 
about  pollution  Is  more  than  lust  tau: 
in  Rhode  Island. 

Among  the  volunteers  were  people  of 
every  age  and  occupation,  from  first 
graders  to  grandmothers,  construction 
workers  to  government  officials.  With 
fingers,  rakes,  and  heav>-  construction 
equipment  they  picked  up  over  10,000 
tons  of  auto  tires,  papers,  and  other  trash 
that  had  littered  the  banks  and  waters 
of  the  river  for  decades.  The  cleanup 
stretched  for  more  than  10  miles  between 
Providence  and  Woonsocket.  The  project 
also  created  four  river  bank  mimparks  to 
encourage  people  to  enjoy  the  river  and 

keep  it  clean. 

But  the  most  significant  accomplish- 
ment of  this  effort  was  the  simple  fact 
that  anyone  who  has  spent  a  backbreak- 
ing  day  picking  up  someone  else's  trash 
will  think  twice  before  dumping  anj-thlng 
in  the  Blackstone — or  any  other  river— 
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again.  Project  ZAP  will  give  the  people 
a  new  respect  for  the  river,  and  give  the 
river  a  dignity  it  did  not  have  before. 

Project  ZAP  is  already  being  called 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  dramatic 
environmental  cleanup  efforts  in  New 
England.  It  was  a  major  battle  in  the 
war  to  clean  up  the  Nation's  waterways, 
and  I  am  confident  that  Rhode  Island's 
example  will  be  a  pilot  project  for  Amer- 
ica. Plans  are  already  underway  to  cre- 
ate a  documentary  film  for  the  Federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  help 
other  communities  interested  in  organiz- 
ing similar  cleanup  projects. 

The  project  took  its  name  from  the  old 
Buck  Rogers  comic  strip  in  which  the 
hero  used  a  "ZAP"  gim  to  make  villains 
disappear.  Project  ZAP  was  started  by 
the  Providence  Journal  in  an  effort  to 
make  debris  along  the  Blackstone  disap- 
pear just  as  quickly. 

Although  ZAP  was  a  1-day  demon- 
stration, it  is  obvious  that  cleaning  up  our 
rivers  cannot  be  a  one-short  effort.  If 
Saturday's  cleanup  encourages  people  to 
stop  dumping,  then  we  have  accomp- 
lished something  important.  Project  ZAP 
has  already  created  the  kind  of  concern 
that  will  bring  this  country  one  step 
closer  to  the  day  when  the  Blackstone 
and  other  rivers  will  be  clean  enough  to 
swim  in.  When  boats  will  once  again  sail 
its  waters,  fish  will  splash  in  the  river 
and  the  fishermen  who  catch  them  can 
take  them  home  to  eat. 

Here  is  an  account  of  Project  ZAP  from 
Sunday's  Providence  Journal : 
EIarkbst  Volunteees  Agree  Job  Was  Long 
OvERDtTE   First   Step 
(By  Joel  H.  Sekeres) 


Perspiration  dripped  from  Nurman  Beau- 
vals'  face  like  rain  as  he  guided  hla  small 
rowboat  against  the  bank  of  the  Blackstone 
River  behind  the  Old  Slater  Mill  In  Paw- 
tucket  yesterday. 

He  Jumped  ashore,  his  blue  Jeans  and  T- 
shlrt  splattered  black  with  river  muck.  and. 
with  weary  grunts,  began  tmloadlng  his 
boat's  sUmy  cargo  of  small  tree  limbs,  a 
discarded  aiito  tire,  a  large  piece  of  plywood 
and  a  car's  axle  assembly  with  a  tire  and 
wheel  attached. 

•People  are  fed  up  with  pollution."  he 
muttered,  "Government  hasn't  been  tough 
enough  and  the  people  just  had  to  take 
things  Into  their  own  hands  to  help  make 
the  river  clean.  It's  everybody's  Job." 

And  It  seemed  yesterday  that  everybody 
took  the  Job  seriously.  Mr.  Beauvals,  a  34- 
year-old  self-employed  contractor  of  72  New 
York  Ave..  Cumberland,  was  one  of  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  who  tolled  beneath  lead- 
en skies  and  Intermittent  rain  for  Project 
ZAP. 

He  was  part  of  an  unlikely  mixture  of 
construction  workers,  students,  housewives, 
music  teachers,  secretaries,  engineers.  Boy 
Scouts,  factory  workers,  truck  drivers  and 
a  multitude  of  others  who  labored  and 
sweated  together,  united  In  a  common  fight 
against  pollution. 

RIVERBANKS    LINED 

P*rom  Woonsocket  to  Providence,  knots  of 
humanity  lined  the  rlverbanks.  using  hoes, 
rakes,  shovels  and  gloved  hands  to  remove 
tons  of  paper,  dead  tree  limbs,  cans,  boxes, 
worn  tires  and  other  junk  that  had  been  so 
casually  discarded  there. 

Men  and  women  in  rowboats,  canoes  and 
rubber  rafts  hauled  up  any  debris  they  could 
get  a  grip  on. 

And  a  team  of  volunteer  scuba  divers,  often 
unable  to  see  more  than  six  inches  in  front 
of  their  faces,  went  beneath  the  surface  of 
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the  murky  waters  to  pry  engine  blocks, 
refrigerators,  bed  springs,  pipes  and  auto 
doors  from  the  mud  below. 

If  there  was  a  consensvis  among  the  volun- 
teers, it  was  that  Project  ZAP  was  an  overdue 
first  step  In  what  should  become  a  continuing 
statewide  effort  to  clean  up  all  of  Rhode 
Island's  polluted  rivere.  Every  one  of  nearly 
two  dozen  volunteers  interviewed  yesterday 
emphasized  that  one  day  of  involvement  Is 
not  enough,  that  sanitizing  rlverbanks  is 
helpful  but  still  not  enough  and  that  indus- 
tries and  institutions  must  be  stopped  from 
dumping  waste  into  the  rivers  If  marine  life 
is  to  be  saved. 

teacher  vrrcLDs  rake 
Miss   Donna   Jeffrey.    21,    of    84   Llttlefield 
St..  Pawtucket,  a  piano  teacher  in  a  private 
music    school,    paused    while    raking    debris 
from  the  Blackstone  bank  and  declared: 

"This  is  definitely  good.  But  it's  like  clean- 
ing the  rim  of  a  toilet  bowl  and  not  flushing 
the  dlrtv  water." 

She  said  that  unless  industries  "stop 
dumping  pollution  into  the  river,  there  Is  no 
use  cleaning  It  up.  TTie  river  will  still  smell 
and  support  no  marine  life." 

John  Mlhallc.  31,  of  12  Lewis  St..  Paw- 
tucket. a  carpenter  who  spent  yesterday  in  a 
rowboat  behind  Pawtucket  Cltv  Hall  and  the 
Old  Slater  Mill  hauling  Junk  from  the  river, 
said: 

"The  idea  of  cleaning  up  all  this  filth 
convinced  me  to  give  up  my  Saturday  day  off 
to  work  here.  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  bring  my 
bov  and  girl  to  the  river  without  having  to 
hold  my  nose.  If  they  do  this  again.  I'll  be 
part  of  It.  This  makes  you  feel  good  and 
proud." 

"THEY'RE    RB.\l.LY    SINCERE" 

Mr.  Mlhallc  swept  his  hand  in  an  arc, 
gesturing  toward  the  other  volunteers  work- 
ing purposefully  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
"These  people  arent  here  because  they're 
screwy  or  kooky,"  he  said.  "They  are  really 
sincere  about  cleaning  up  the  Blackstone 
River,  I  hope  the  politicians  take  notice  that 
we  mean  business." 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Riley  of  95  Roger  Williams 
Ave..  East  Providence,  an  inspector  at  the 
Pram  Corp.  in  that  city,  stooped  to  pick  up 
some  rusted  cans  lying  on  the  riverbank. 
Printed  on  the  back  of  the  powder  blue 
sweatshirt  she  wore  were  the  words  "No 
Sweat."  But  when  she  stood  up  and  turned 
around,  it  was  obvious  that  the  words  did 
not  apply  to  her. 

She  smiled,  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
her  forehead  and  said:  "I  just  wanted  to  do 
my  bit  for  the  environment.  I  want  to  see 
clean  rivers  again.  ZAP  is  wonderful  and  very 
necessary.  It  gets  the  community  working 
together." 

At  the  Central  Falls  ZAP  headquarters, 
Nell  MacDonald,  29.  of  12  Gale  Court,  Coven- 
try, a  computer  pn-ogrammer,  emerged  in 
black  scuba  gear  from  the  river's  turbid 
waters.  He  had  just  helped  remove  an  auto- 
mobile engine  block,  bed  springs  and  metal 
pipes  that  had  settled  in  the  mire  beneath 
the  surface. 
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rector  of  admissions  at  Roger  Williams  Col- 
lege. 

"You've  got  to  start  someplace."  he  said. 
"It's  too  etisy  to  stay  home  and  moan  about 
pollution.  You  have  to  commit  yourself  to 
do  something  about  it.  Hopefully,  this  win 
be  a  precedent  for  future  projects.  Now  that 
the  people  are  doing  their  part,  it's  up  to 
industry  to  find  a  way  to  avoid  dumping 
waste  into  the  river.  And  it's  up  to  the  tax- 
payers to  see  that  responsible  people  enforce 
antipollution  laws."        j 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ADDRESS  BY  ROY  D.  HUDSON. 
PRESIDENT  OF  HAMPTON  INSTI- 
TUTE, VA, 


SATS  RIVEBS  POLLUTE  BAT 

"I  like  to  dive  for  sport  in  Narragansett 
Bay,"  he  said.  "These  rivers  run  into  the 
bay  and  contribute  to  polluting  it.  By  helping 
to  clean  up  the  Blackstone  River.  I'm  also 
helping  to  clean  up  Narragansett  Bay." 

Mr.  MacDonald  declared  that  ZAP  "Is  a 
fantastic  thing." 

"But  it's  got  to  be  more  than  a  one-day 
project,"  he  said.  "You've  got  to  keep  the 
people  Involved  to  maintain  their  Interest. 
One  day  does  something,  but  not  enough. 
ZAP  should  be  extended  to  all  the  state's 
rivers  on  a  continuing  basis." 

Typifying  the  attitude  of  the  volunteers 
were  conmients  by  Serge  Beaudoin.  28.  of 
77  Tremont  St.,  Central  Palls,  associate  dl- 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  14,  1972 

Mr,  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  introduce  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  address  to  the 
freshman  students  of  Hampton  Institute 
in  Hampton,  Va..  by  the  president  of  the 
college.  Dr.  Roy  D.  Hudson. 

This  distinguished  college  is  entering 
its  second  century  of  providing  a  fine 
education  to  our  Nation's  young  people, 
and  as  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
will  witness  as  they  read  this  speech, 
Hampton  Institute  considers  higher  ed- 
ucation as  a  total  learning  environment. 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  benefit  from 
the  guidance  offered  by  the  president. 
I  have  read  his  speech  carefully,  and 
I  can  sense  through  the  words  the  deep 
feeling  of  respect  and  compassion  which 
Dr.  Hudson  holds  for  these  students  now 
entrusted  to  him.  He  presents  a  philos- 
ophy to  the  students  as  an  altemaUve 
and  a  challenge. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  to   Freshmen,   New  Students,  and 
Parents    by    Roy    D.    Hudson.    President 
OP  Hampton  Institxjte.  Hampton.  Va. 
Platform  colleagues,  parents,  student  lead- 
ers,  members   of    the    faculty,   friends,   new 
students  and  members  of  the  freshman  cla* 
of  1972. 

Welcome  to  our  "home  by  the  sea".  By  en- 
tering Hampton  Institute,  you  have  become 
a  part  of  a  very  special  and  privileged  group 
of  8.5  million  students  in  higher  education 
In  this  country.  To  narrow  it  down  still 
further,  vou  are  part  of  a  group  of  approx- 
imately 500.000  Black  students  in  college  to- 
day, approximately  250.000  of  which  are  on 
the  campuses  of  the  predominantly  Black 
colleges  of  this  Nation. 

Annually  there  are  thousands  of  deserving 
students  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
college  matriculation 

Why  are  you  here?  This  is  a  question 
which  each  of  you  needs  to  ask  yourself. 
We  like  to  think  that  you  are  here  to  obtain 
an  education  and  we  are  sure  that  this  la 
the  objective  for  mo3t  of  you. 

However,  we  also  must  realize  that  there 
are  other  reasons  for  the  presence  of  some 
of  you.  such  as: 

(1)  Parental  Influence,  as  well  as  trans- 
porting you  here; 

(2)  The  proper  place  to  meet  a  lues 
mate; 

(3)  The  prestigious  thing  to  do; 

(4)  Perhaps  the  question  of  the  draft_al- 
though  I  am  told  that  it  is  only  the  ROTC 
student  who  is  exempt  from  the  present 
draft  procedures; 

(5)  Easier  than  going  to  work.  For  those 
of  you  here  with  this  idea,  you  wUl  soon  oe 


very  much  dlsUlusloned .  For  college  Is  no 
oneer  a  serene  retreat  or  interlude  which 
one  takes  prior  to  entering  into  real  lUe— 

It  is  real  life. 

Regardless  of  your  reasons  for  being  here, 
we  welcome  vou  and  shall  work  with  you  on 
tne  assumption  that  you  are  desirous  of  an 
education.  However,  we  are  also  continually 
mindful  of  the  many  students  who  could 
nroflt  from  the  experience  of  a  college  edu- 
^lon  and,  therefore,  look  with  disfavor 
upon  the  willful  waste  of  time  and  oppor- 

*"you  are  now  In  college.  Society  will  expect 
nroportlonately  more  of  you  as  a  thinking 
nerson  as  an  Interested  citizen,  and  as  a 
Dotential  leader.  Only  you  can  answer  the 
Question  of  whether  you  wUl  assume  your  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  positive  contributor  to  this 
community. 

In  my  home  there  Is  a  bulletin  board 
where  each  member  of  the  famUy  can  place 
items  of  interest  which  he  or  she  wishes  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family  Not  so  long  ago,  I  found  the 
following  article  from  Ann  Landers'  column 
which  I  would  like  to  read : 

■Always  we  hear  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
teenagers:    What  can  we  do?  Where  can  we 

BO?' 

"I  can  make  some  suggestions.  Go  home. 
Remove  the  storm  windows.  Paint  the  wood- 
work Rake  the  leaves.  Mow  the  lawn.  Learn 
to  cook.  Scrub  the  floors.  Build  something. 
Clean  up  a  park.  Read  to  a  blind  person. 
Tutor  a  handicapped  chUd. 

■Offer  your  services  to  your  pastor,  the  Red 
Cross  the  Salvation  Army.  Assist  the  poor. 
Study  vour  lessons.  And  when  you're  through 
U  you 'aren't  too  tired— read  a  good  book. 

■Your  parents  do  not  owe  you  entertain- 
ment The  world  does  not  owe  you  a  living. 
Your  village  does  not  owe  you  recreation  fa- 
culties. You  owe  the  world  something.  You 
owe  It  your  time  and  energy,  and  your  tal- 
ents, so  that  no  one  will  be  at  war  or  in 
poverty,  or  sick  or  lonely,  ever  again. 

•In  plain  words;  Grow  up;  quit  being  a  cry 
baby;  get  out  of  yotir  dre*m  world  and  de- 
velop a  backbone,  not  a  wishbone.  Start  act- 
ing like  a  man  or  a  woman. 

"I'm  a  parent.  I'm  tired  of  nursing,  chaul- 
feurlng,  protecting,  pleading  and  begging, 
making  excuses  for  your  laziness  and  trying 
to  accommodate  to  your  endless  demands.  I 
am  also  tired  of  being  told,  'It's  your  fault 
I'm  like  this.  You  spoUed  me.'  If  you  don't 
like  yourself,  be  something  better." — Mrs. 
Omaha. 

As  vou  go  about  your  years  here  at  Hamp- 
ton, think  about  this  letter— think  about 
your  reasons  for  being  here.  In  this  process — 
think  for  yourself— not  as  the  "merchants 
of  discontent,"  which  you  will  meet  here, 
would  have  you  think.  You  cannot  afford  to 
aimlessly  nor  thoughtlessly  follow  Just  any 
Ideology. 

A  French  nattirallst  once  performed  an  ex- 
periment with  insects  called  "processlonary 
caterpiUars."  He  led  them  onto  the  rim  of  a 
large  flowerpot,  so  that  the  leader  found  it- 
self nose-to-tall  with  the  last  caterpillar  In 
the  procession.  Through  force  of  Instinct,  the 
ring  of  insects  circled  the  rim  seven  days  and 
nlghta.  They  all  died  of  exhaustion  and  star- 
vation in  spite  of  a  visible  supply  of  food 
nearby.  Thoughtlessly  following  the  beaten 
path  can  prove  disastrous  for  people,  too. 

If  you  have  not  already  started,  begin  now 
to  learn  where  to  place  your  values  and  do 
not  fall  victim  to  those  things  of  momen- 
tary satisfaction.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to 
be  misled  by  demagogues  who  are  only  inter- 
ested In  disruption,  destruction,  and  the  ulti- 
mate tragic  waste  of  your  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. It  wUl  take  courage  to  resist  the 
forces  that  would  push  you  toward  medioc- 
rity and  conformity.  However,  your  future 
greatly  depends  upon  your  ability  to  resist 
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these  pressures.  You  cannot  afford  to  deal 
on  a  retail  basis  with  yourselves  and  your 
school.  By  doing  so,  you  will  be  cheating  your 
parents,  vour  community,  and  your  nation  of 
the  typeof  citizen  you  should  be.  The  time 
Is  now.  and  the  place  is  here,  to  set  up  your 
markets  for  wholesale  dealing— 'wholesale 
dealing  in  quality"— putting  your  whole 
selvec  Into  the  process  of  making  Hampton 
Institute  and  yourselves  the  best. 

This  year  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  many  ways  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  this  institution  and  yourselves  si- 
multaneously. We  trust  that  you  wlU  take 
£id vantage  of  each  chance. 

During  the  past  year  the  constituents  of 
the  Hampton  Institute  community  have 
worked  dUlgently  to  reorganize  the  program 
of  the  college.  A  g'eat  deal  of  our  concern  In 
this  reorganization  was  taken  up  with  the 
anticipation  of  your  arrival,  the  freahman 
class  of  1972. 

Although  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  a  planning  for  you.  otir  concern  vtbs  ex- 
panded to  include  the  entire  student  body  as 
a  focal  point.  It  is  our  intention  to  make 
Hampton  Institute  a  model  teaching  .  .  . 
learning  .  .  .  living  center  that  will  give  top 
priority  to  good  teaching  and  place  the 
learner  at  the  center  of  its  planning,  while 
devoting  study  and  research  to  the  potential, 
needs,  and  learning  experiences  of  students, 
as  well  as  to  the  disciplines  to  be  studied. 

We  look  upon  the  primary  ptirpose  of  an 
undergraduate  education  as  the  motivation 
and  stimulation  of  Intellectual  and  personal 
development.  It  is  the  goal  of  this  Institu- 
tion to  estabUsh  an  environment  in  which 
these  processes  are  inseparable,  in  which  the 
advancement  of  one  fosters  the  growth  of 
the  other.  The  reorganization  concerns  Itself, 
therefore,  not  only  ■with  the  academic  dimen- 
sion of  the  student,  but  equaUy  with  the 
student's  personal  development — his  self- 
realization. 

You  will  remember  the  BlbUcal  story  of  the 
sower  who  sowed  seed. 

"Some  fell  by  the  wayside  and  the  fowls 
came  and  devoured  them  up.  Some  fell  upon 
stoney  places  where  they  had  not  much  earth 
and  forthwith  they  sprung  up  because  they 
had  no  deepness  of  earth,  and  when  the  sun 
was  up  they  were  scorched,  and  because  they 
had  no  root,  they  vrtthered  away;  and  some 
fell  among  thorns  and  the  thorns  sprung  up 
and  choked  them;  but  others  fell  Into  good 
ground  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  a 
hundredfold,  some  slxtyfold,  some  thirty- 
fold." 

Each  of  you  Is  Important  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  college  as  it  ven- 
tures upon  a  new  year  with  a  new  program. 
What  will  be  the  productivity  level  of  the 
"seeds"  that  fall  upon  you — only  you  can 
answer  that  question. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  one  of  my 
favorite  readings.  I  have  read  it  many  times 
in  this  community  and  probably  will  read  it 
many  more  times.  Its  meaning  never  seems 
outdated. 


Words  To  Livk  By 
(By  Max  Ehrmann) 
Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  the  ha«te, 
and  remember  what  peace  there  may  be  in 
silence.  As  far  as  possible  without  stirrender 
be  on  good  terms   with   all  persons.   Speak 
your  truth  quietly  and  clearly;  and  listen  to 
others,  even  the  dull  and  Ignorant;  they  too 
have  their  story.  Avoid  loud  and  aggressive 
persons,    they    are    vexatious    to    the    spirit. 
If    you    compare    yourself    with    others    you 
may  become  vain  or  bitter;  for  always  there 
will  be  greater  and  lesser  persons  than  your- 
self. Enjoy  your  achievements  as  well  as  your 
plans. 

•Keep  interested  in  your  own  career,  how- 
ever humble;   It  Is  a  real  possession  In  the 
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changing  fortunes  of  time.  Exercise  caution 
in  your  business  affairs;  for  the  world  la 
full  of  trickery.  But  let  this  not  blind  you 
to  what  virtue  there  is:  many  persons  strive 
for  high  ideals;  and  everywhere  life  Is  full 
of  heroism.  Be  vourseU.  Especially  do  not 
feign  affection.  Neither  be  cynical  about 
love:  for  in  the  face  of  aU  aridity  and  dis- 
enchantment It  Is  as  perennial  as  the  grass. 
Take  kindly  the  counsel  of  years,  gracefully 
surrendering  the  things  of  youth.  Nurture 
strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  In  sudden 
misfortune.  .    .   „ 

•But  do  not  distress  your  self  Imaginings. 
Many  fears  are  born  of  fatigue  and  loneliness. 
Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline,  be  gentle 
with  yourself.  You  are  a  chUd  of  the  uni- 
verse no  less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars; 
you  have  a  right  to  be  here.  And  whether 
or  not  it  is  clear  to  you,  no  doubt  the  uni- 
verse is  unfolding  as  it  should.  Therefore 
be  at  peace  with  Ood,  whatever  you  con- 
ceive Him  to  be.  And  whatever  your  labors 
and  aspirations,  in  the  noisy  confusion  of 
me,  keep  peace  with  your  soul.  With  all  its 
sham  drudgery  and  broken  dreams,  it  is 
still  a  beautiful  world.  Be  cheerful.  StrlTe 

to   be    happy."  ^  .  „         ,, 

Before  closmg.  I  would  like  to  briefly  call 
vour  attention  to  the  Information  sheets 
"which  were  passed  out  to  you  as  you  entered 
this  hall.  It  Is  our  objective  to  make  you  as 
knowledgeable  of  the  operation  of  this  In- 
stitution as  we  possibly  can. 

There  will  be  a  questlon-and-answer  ses- 
sion to  follow  for  parents.  We  Invite  you  to 
remain  and  participate  In  this  exchange. 

To  those  parents  who  are  stUl  with  us, 
we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  presence  at  Hampton  Institute  to- 
day We  are  pleased  that  you  and  your  sons 
and  daughters  have  chosen  our  college  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  education.  We  rec- 
ognize this  decision  on  your  part  as  an 
expression  of  confidence  In  our  capabUltles. 
We  shall  endeavor,  with  our  total  capacity, 
to  fulfill  that  confidence. 

If  you  have  any  questions  during  the  year. 
DleaM  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  these  to  our 
attention:  If  you  are  displeased  or  pleased 
by  something,  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  theee 
to  our  attention  also.  Our  sole  purpose  for 
being  here- is  to  serve  you,  your  sons  and 
daughters,  in  the  fulfillment  of  dream— 
the  acquisition  of  a  college  education. 

Finally,  to  the  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends,  we  vrtsh  a  safe  and  pleasant  Journey 
home,  and  to  the  class  of  1976  and  to  our 
new  students— vou  have  our  good  wishes  for 
a  successful,  productive,  and  Joyous  year— 
here  at  Hampton  Institute. 

ADDKKSS    TO    rRXBHMKN,    NIW    STTTDKNTB    ANT) 
FAKKNTB 

I.  Recognition 
Platform  colleagues,  parents,  student  lead- 
ers   members   of   the   faculty,  friends,   new 
students,    and    members    of    the    freshman 

class  of  1972. 

;;.  Welcome 

To  our  "home  by  the  sea".  By  entering 
Hampton  Institute,  you  have  become  a  part 
of  a  very  special  and  privileged  group  of 
8  5  mlUion  students  In  higher  education  In 
this  country.  To  narrow  it  down  stlU  fi^- 
ther,  you  are  part  of  a  group  of  approxi- 
mately 500.000  Black  students  in  college 
today  approximately  250,000  of  which  are 
on  the  campuses  of  the  predominantly  Black 
colleges  of  this  nation. 

Annually  there  are  thousands  of  deserving 
students  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
college  matriculation. 

;;/.  Why  are  you  here? 
This  is  a  question  which  each  of  you 
needs  to  ask  vounwlf.  We  like  to  think  that 
you  are  here  to  obtain  an  education  and  we 
are  sure  that  this  is  the  otojectlve  for  moot 
of  you. 
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AIDS  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1972 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  several  months,  the  largest  number 
of  inquiries  and  "casework"  letters  which 
my  office  has  received  relate  to  the  prob- 
lems of  financing  post-high  school  educa- 
tion. 

After  a  great  number  of  inquiries  by 
my  office  to  relevant  Federal  agencies  and 
public  information  offices.  I  have  found 
that  there  is  a  real  lack  of  concise  in- 
formation on  the  type  of  educational 
aids  which  are  available.  Therefore.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record  at 
this  point,  for  the  use  of  my  constituents 
and  others  throughout  the  Nation,  three 
tables  that  list  education  aid  programs: 
Veterans  Assist.^nce  for  EDrrAxioN 
Title:  (1)  VA  orphans,  wives,  and  widows 
education.  IncUidlne  POW-MIA  wives. 

Eligibility:  Sons  and  daughters  18  to  26. 
and  wives  aiid  widows  of  service-connected 
deceased  veterans  or  100 '"o  disabled  veterans. 
Assistance;  $175  per  month  for  full-time 
study— 128  for  3^  study — $81  for  14  time 
studv. 

Notes:  Pending  legislation  will  increase 
assistance  from  »175  month  to  somewhere 
between  $200  and  $250 — the  exact  figure  will 
be  determined  soon. 

Title:  (2)  Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of 
1972. 

Eligibility:  lat  Anyone  serving  more  than 
180  days  active  duty,  part  or  all  after  Jan.  31. 
1955.  discharged  on  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  or 

(b)  Released  from  active  duty  after  Jan.  31. 
1955.  for  service-connected  disability,  or 

(c)  Any  person  In  the  service  two  years 
and  continuing  on  active  duty. 

Assistance:  1 '2  months  of  assistance  for 
each  month  of  service  on  active  duty  after 
Jan.  31.  1955.  but  not  more  than  36  months 
assistance — however,  a  period  of  18  months 
of  such  active  du'v  will  qualify  a  veteran  for 
the  full  36  months.  Allowance-  $200  for  a 
full-time  student  with  no  dependents — $23* 
with  one  dependent— $262  with  two 
dependents. 

Notes:  This  legislation  Is  still  pending.  The 
benefits  Increases  are  conservatively  and  will 
probably  be  higher  In  the  final  version  of  the 
law. 

Health  Edt:cation  Assistance 
Title:    Nvu^lng  Student  Scholarship. 
Eligibility:   A  student  In  good  standing  at 
a  participating  school  of  professional  nurs- 
ing. 

Assistance:  Depends  on  the  general  avail- 
ability of  student  aid  funds  in  this  program. 
No  scholarship  may  exceed  $2,000. 

Notes:  FV>r  a  list  of  participating  schools 
and  further  information  wTlte:  Division  of 
Nursing.  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Edu- 
cation. National  Institute  of  Health.  9000 
RocltvlUe  Pike,   Bethesda.   Maryland  20014. 

Title:  Allied  Health  Professions  Trainee- 
ships  for  Advanced  Training. 

Eligibility:  For  those  who  have  completed 
the  basic  professional  training. 

Assistance:  TraJneeshlps  provide  for  stip- 
jnds.  tuition,  and  fees  Applications  should 
be  made  through  the  school. 

Notes :  Request  information  from  the  same 
address  as  above. 
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Title:  Health  Profession  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. 

Eligibility:  Available  from  participating 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry  osteopathy, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry  and  veterin- 
ary medicine.  Exceptional  need  must  be 
shown. 

Assistance:  No  scholanshlp  may  exceed 
$3500  for  any  academic  year. 

Notes ;  Request  information  from  the  same 
address  as  above. 

Title:  Professional  Nurse  Tralneeshlp  Pro- 
gram. 

Eligibility:  Available  at  participating 
schools  to  help  registered  nurses  prepare  for 
positions  as  teachers,  administrators  or  clini- 
cal specialists. 

Assistance :  May  receive  assistance  for  up  to 
23  months — Traineeships  provide  a  living 
stipend  and  tuition  and  fees  as  set  by  the 
participating  institution. 

Notes:  For  more  information  contact  the 
same  address  as  above. 

Title:  Nurse  Scientist  Graduate  Training 
Grant  Program. 

Eligibility:   A  graduate  nurse  who  desires 
to  be  a  research  scientist. 
Assistance:  None. 

Notes:  For  more  information  contact  the 
sr..ne  idr'rcss  a  j  above. 

Title:  Public  Health  Tralneeshlp. 
Eligibility:     Must    have    completed    their 
ba^lc  professional  education. 

Assistance:  Stipend  ttiltlon  and  fees. 
Notes:  Same  as  above. 

Title:  Military  Medloal  and  Veterinary 
Education  Assistance. 

Eligibility:  Senior  medical  and  Veterinary 
stvidents.  | 

Assistance:  2d  Lleutenfent  pay  and  allow- 
ances while  in  school. 

Notes:  Student  Incurs  S  years'  military  ob- 
ligation after  graduation  military  medical 
program  soon  to  be  expanded. 

Title:  Military  nursing  programs  and  as- 
sistance to  dieticians  and  occupational  and 
phvslcal  therapists. 

Ellglbilily:  Students  of  nursing  and  other 
specialized  hetath  profession  schools. 

Assistance:  Various  levels  of  assistance. 
Notes:  Student  incurs  1  to  4  years'  military 
obligation  after  graduation. 
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Special  Ohio  Programs 
Title:  State  Educational  benefits  for  chil- 
dren of  veterans. 

Eligibility:  16  to  20  years  of  age;  resident 
of  Ohio  for  1  vear;  veteran  parent — Including 
veterans  of  Ohio  National  Guard— died  In 
war  or  service  or  for  aoy  service-connected 
causes;  or  certain  other  forms  of  veteran- 
type  assistance. 

Assistance:  Free  tuition  and  fees  at  state- 
supported  colleges,  up  to  4  years'  study. 

Notes:  For  details  write  to:  J.  D.  Mlllett, 
Secretary:  War  Orphan*  Scholarship  Board; 
Ohio  Board  of  Regents;  B8  East  Broad  Street: 
Columbus.  Ohio  43215. 

Title :  Special  program  for  children  of  Ohio 
residents  who  are  POWe  or  MIAs. 
EllglbUlty:  None. 

Assistance:  Exemptions  from  fees  and  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  expenses  for  room  and 
board,  books,  laboratory  fees  for  a  maximum 
of  four  vears. 

Notes:  Contact:  Director  of  financial  aid 
at  the  college  or  university  selected  by  the 
student. 

Title :  Ohio  Instructional  Grants. 
Eligibility;  Ohio  residents  with  exceptional 
financial  need  as   undergradutes  In  an  eli- 
gible Ohio  Institution  of  higher  education. 

Assistance:  Grants  determined  by  school 
fee.  family  income  and  number  of  dependent 
children  In  family.  $50-»900. 

Notes:  For  more  information,  contact  high 
school  counselor  or  Institution  one  plans  to 
attend. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  supported  passage  of  the 
National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act- 
Public  Law  92-414. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  September  1  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago PNYX.  an  independent  semimonth- 
ly newspaper  whose  objective  is  to  inter- 
pret national  Hellenic  thought.  The 
article  states  that  the  Order  of  Ahepa— 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association— which  is  one  of  the 
largest  Greek-American  fraternal  and 
civic  organizations,  has  announced  as  its 
No.  1  national  project  an  educational 
campaign  on  Cooleys'  anemia.  AHEPA 
will  very  shortly  appoint  members  to  a 
special  committee  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  objective. 

The  article  from  the  Chicago  PNYX 
follows : 

ANNtJNZIO    ANNOrNCES    PASSAGE    OF    COOLETS 

Anemia   Control    Act^It    Also   Becomis 
AHEPA's  No.  1  Project 
Illinois  Congressman  Prank  Annunzlo.  last 
month,  released  a  statement  on  the  passage 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act. 

Following  Annunzlo's  announcement,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  at  Its  50th  Anniversary  Su- 
preme Convention  held  in  Atlanta  adopted 
a  resolution  presented  by  Its  National  Proj- 
ects Committee  headed  by  Lowell.  Mass.  at- 
torney Charles  P.  Tsaflaras:  "That  the  Sup- 
preme  President  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
appoint  a  committee  of  members  of  the 
medical  profession  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
and  recommending  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation conceiving  Cooleys  Anemia  and 
making  ot^er  pertinent  recommendations  to 
the  Supreme  Lodge  related  to  assistance 
that  may  be  rendered  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
In  educating  Hellenes  in  regard  to  Cooley's 
Anemia;  and  for  the  further  purpose  ol 
studying  other  medical  proposals  and  proj- 
ects referred  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa  for  con- 
sideration." 

Immediately  following  Ahepa's  convention 
and  during  the  first  meeting  of  the  Order's 
supreme  lodge  meeting  chaired  by  Its  new- 
ly elected  supreme  president  Dr.  Michael  N. 
Splrtos  of  Van  Nuvs.  Calif.,  it  was  announced 
that  Ahepa's  No.  :  National  Project  will  be 
an  educational  campaign  on  Cooley's  Ane- 
mia, and  the  supreme  president  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  pertinent  committee  for 
this  purpose  whose  members  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  supreme  lodge  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Washington,  DC,  on  September 
22,  23,  and  24. 

Congressman  Annunalo  (D-Ill)  in  his 
statement  during  a  House  Floor  debate  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  15474)  declared  that:  "The 
tragic  consequences  of  this  disease  have 
been  neglected  far  too  long.  Strong  support 
by  the  House  for  the  Cooley's  anemU  legis- 
lation will  show  that  our  country  has  the 
ability  and  the  concern  to  fight  against  this 
killer  disease.  Most  victims  of  Cooley's 
anemia",  he  explained,  "are  descended  from 
natives  of  countries  surrounding  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea— Italy.  Greece.  Ttjrkey.  France. 
Israel,  and  others.  As  a  result  of  generations 
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,  int.prmftmage.  It  is  also  found  among 
t^T^otrr^ny  other  racial  strains." 
.included  the  eight-term  Congreesman. 
■^Se  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  a 
Jron<^  Prog^'"  "^  r^^e^c-h  for  the  pre- 
«nt°on  and  treatBient  of  Cooley's  anemia. 
X,  bill  also  authorizes  support  of  screening, 
treatment,  and  counseUlng  programs. 

oomrressman  Annunzlo,  who  has  long  sup- 
norted  medical  research  programs,  stated 
SftTan  estimated  100,000  Americans  are  af- 
rt^Wd  by  the  disease,  the  majority  of  whom 

"*oSev's^anemia  Is  a  disorder  of  the  blood 
.^rTs  transmitted  genetically.  It  is  Inherited 
^hen  both  parents  cam'  the  disease  tralt^ 
Those  afaicted  with  the  disease  rarely  Uve 
mV>re  than  20  vears  and  must  have  regular 
Kwxl  transfusions  to  replace  red  blood  cells. 
Annunzlo  \\-a5  among  the  myriad  of  con- 
gressmen who  recently  lauded  the  Order  of 
Iheoa  on  Its  50th  annlversarv'  In  a  letter  to 
S^Ji^  of  the  Chicago  PNYX.  at  that 
ttoe  Annunzlo  wrote;  "All  of  us  recognize 
the  great  debt  the  world  owes  to  the  Greece 
of  old  as  well  as  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Greece  and  their  descendants  who.  by 
their  enerp\'.  enterprise  and  integrity,  have 
contributed"  so  much  to  the  culture  and 
prosperity  of  America." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAYOR  ANTHONY  M.  DiPINO,  OF 
WEST  NEW  YORK.  N.J..  SEEKS 
PENN  CENTRAL  LAND  FOR  TOWN 
IMPROVEMENT 
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THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  HAVE  A  VOICE 
IN  APPROVING  A  PERMANENT 
SALT  AGREEMENT 


Although  the  National  Cooley's  Anemia 
Control  Act  was  signed  into  law  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1972.  at  this  time  no  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  to  implement  this 
law  Consequently,  I  have  today  written 
to  Mr.  Frank  C.  Carlucci.  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  urging  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  immediately  sub- 
mit a  budget  request  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations  Committee   in   order   that 
this  committee  may  proceed  to  prepare 
legislation  allocating  the   funds   neces- 
sary- for  implementation  of  the  National 
Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act.  My  letter 
to  Mr.  Carlucci  follows: 

HovsE  OF  Representatives. 
Vfashington,  DC.  September  14, 1972. 
Mr  Ft^nk  Carl-cci, 

Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Management  and 

Btidget,   Execvtive   O^.ce   of   the   Presi- 

d'!-^t,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fr.wk:   As  you    know,  the  National 

Coolev's    Anemia    Control    Act    was    signed 

into  "law   bv    the    President    on    .August    29, 

1972  and  It   Is  r.ow   known   as   Ptibllc   Law 

93-414. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
informed  rae  that  to  date  It  has  taken  no 
acilo.i  in  formulating  legislation  to  allo- 
cate the  necessary  appropriations  to  Imple- 
ment the  National  Cooley's  Anenila  Control 
Act  because  the  Committee  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  budget  reque.-t  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Consequently.  I  am  wTltlng  to  ycu  today 
in  order  to  urge  that  you  forward  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee the  necessary  budget  request  In  order 
that  further  action  may  be  taken  toward  se- 
curing the  necessary  appropriations  to  Imple- 
ment the  Act  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
92Ed  Congress. 

Many   thanks   for   your   Interest   and    co- 
operation, 
with  every  best  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Prank  Anncnzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  assure  all  of  the  officers, 
leaders,  members  and  friends  of  AHEPA 
of  my  continuing  support  and  my  vigor- 
ous efforts  toward  securing  the  necessary 
funds  as  soon  as  possible  for  implementa- 
tion of  this  act. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  13.  1972,  the  Hud- 
son Dispatch,  a  leading  newspaper  in 
Hudson  County.  N.J..  published  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  industrial  devel- 
opment in  the  north  Hudson  cities  and 
towns.  I  think  all  Members  of  the  House 
would  be  interested   in   reading   about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  town  of  West 
New  York,  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated communities  in  America.  The  town 
government  is  eagerly  pursuing  the  land 
presently  controlled  by  the  receivers  of 
the    bankrupt    Penn    Central   Railroad. 
Town  officials  are  not  merely  sitting  on 
their  hands.  They  are  seeking  to  upgrade 
housing  in  West  New  York  in  order  that 
it  may  be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  to  work. 

The  article  follows: 
Most  Valuable  Property:  West  New  York 
Eyes  I»enn  Central  Land 
■West  New  York  has  "the  most  valuable 
piece  of  real  estate  In  the  country"  at  the 
commu;:ity's  doorstep,  according  to  Mayor 
Anthony  M.  DeFlno.  and  there's  little  the 
town  can  do  about  It. 

While  developments — commercial  or  resi- 
dential—are  kept  to  a  minimum  by  a  scar- 
city of  space  in  the  heavily  tirbanlzed  ai.d 
populated  conununlty  of  over  40.000  town 
officials  pj-e  eyeing  anxiously  more  than  IGC 
acres  of  waterfront  property  owned  by  Penn 
Central  Railroad,  presently  bankrupt  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  receivership. 

"Tl-iat  Is  truly  our  'last  frontier',"  says 
DePino  of  the  property,  now  In  virtual  dis- 
use. "And  the  ironic  part  about  the  thing  Is 
that  we  are  reduced  to  virtual  on-lookers 
while  outside  agencies  determine  property 
development."  DeFlno  said. 

"You  could  say  our  last  resource  Is  the 
waterfront."  said  Commissioner  James  Lan- 
gan,  director  of  revenue  and  fitmnce.  "We 
cannot  build  anyplace  but  out— toward  the 
Hudson  River." 


space  problem 
Langan  said  the  shortage  of  space  has 
forced  the  community  to  concentrate  on  up- 
keeping  and  maintaining  present  dwellings 
and  abandon  urban  renewal  prolects  such 
as  Overlook  Terrace  in  favor  of  smaller, 
neighborhood-oriented  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. 

The  plan  now  being  adopted  by  the  town  Is 
called  the  Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
gram. It  provides  low-cost  home  Improve- 
ment loans  guaranteed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment at  a  nominal  Interest  charge.  Slated 
to  start  sometime  next  year,  the  program 
operates  "block  by  block"  within  the  com- 
munity to  Insure  completed  work. 

The  upgrading  of  "what  Is."  In  the  com- 
munity, said  Langan.  "will  make  It  a  lot 
easier  to  accept  what  is  to  be.  mainly  the 
outcome  of  the  townt  last  frontier'." 

In  a  move  to  prod  the  bankrupt  railroad 
into  action,  the  town  attorney  was  authorized 
by  the  board  of  commissioners  last  week  to 
initiate  a  suit  against  the  corporation  to 
gain  11.4  acres  at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades. 
The  land  Is  to  be  used  for  a  terraced  park. 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent prolonged  debate  in  the  other  body 
over  approval  of  the  interim  agreement 
on  strategic  offensive  weapons  signed  in 
Moscow  last  May  invites  comparison 
with  the  efficient  and  expeditious  man- 
ner in  which  the  House  expressed  its 
approval  of  the  agreement. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  the  President 
asked  the  Congress  to  work  its  will  on 
the  SALT  pacts  before  September  1  in 
order  that  the  second  round  of  talks  with 
the  Soviets  might  begin  in  October. 

Acting  to  meet  that  deadline,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  E.  Morgan,  held  hearings, 
gave  ftdl  consideration  and  reported  the 
bill  to  the  House  in  time  for  it  to  be  acted 
on  before  the  August  recess  began. 

In  the  other  body,  however,  a  series  of 
amendments  and  conflicting  interests 
have  combined  to  staU  final  action  on  the 
approval. 

The  resulting  situation  casts  no  credit 
on  the  Congress  and  tends  to  degrade 
the  importance  of  the  Moscow  agree- 
ments. 

These  events  have  reinforced  my  be- 
lief that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  a  voice  in  approving  any 
oermanent  agreement  on  offensive  stra- 
tegic  weapons   which   may   be   reached 

during  SALT  U.  ^    ...  ^ 

If  .such  an  agreement  were  submitted 
as  a  treaty,  or  rourje,  it  would  go  only  to 
the  other  body  and  the  House  would  have 
no  direct  voice,  n,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
President  should  sent  such  a  pact  to  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  an  executive 
agreement  for  which  the  approval  and 
•authorization  of  both  bodies  was  ve- 
ouired.  then  the  House  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  wiU. 

I  believe  the  President  should  submit 
any     permanent     agreement     to     both 

Houses.  ^     ^    ,        J 

Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  requires  that  arms 
limitation  actions  must  be  approved  by 
Congress,  either  through  the  treaty 
power  or  "by  further  affirmative  legisla- 
tion   by    the    Congress    of    the   United 

otofpg  '* 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  act 
give.s  the  President  a  choice  of  submitting 
an  agreement  on  arms  control  either 
to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  or  to  both 
Houses  for  approval. 

When  the  President  chose  to  send  the 
interim  agreement  on  offensive  weapons 
to  both  Houses,  be  set  a  precedent  of 
seeking  authorization  from  this  body. 

That  procedure  should  be  maintained 
in  the  future,  even  if  a  follow-on  agree- 
ment is  of  a  "permanent"  rather  than  of 
an  "interim"  nature. 

Having  given  its  approral  to  the 
interim     agreement,     the     House     has 
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Incurred  a  responsibility  to  be  sure  that 
a  final  SALT  agreement  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  only  way  in  which  that  respon- 
sibility can  be  effectively  discharged  is 
through  a  House  vote  on  any  flnal  arms 
pact. 

Numerous  precedents  exist  for  con- 
cluding important  international  accords 
through  executive  agreements  which 
subsequently  are  submitted  to  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses.  The  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Division.  Congressional  Research 
Service,  at  my  request,  has  compiled  a  list 
of  some  precedents,  which  I  insert  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

List  of  Precedents 
S  J    Res.   131.  73rd  Congress.  Providing  for 
membership  of  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization.  48  Stat.  1182, 
June  19.  1934. 

H.J.  Res.  192,  78th  Congress,  To  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  In  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  relief  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon  organization. 

H.J.  Res.  146,  79th  Congress,  Providing  for 
membership  of  the  United  States  In  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  59  Stat.  529,  July  31.  1945. 

H.R.  3314,  79th  Congress,  To  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Monetary  PMnd  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment. 59  Stat.  512.  July  31.  1945. 

H.J.  Res.  305,  79th  Congress,  Providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Sclentlflc.  and  Cultural  Organization,  and 
authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor.  60 
Stat.  712.  July  30.  1946. 

S  J.  Res  77.  80th  Congress.  Providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  m  the  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor.  61  Stat.  214,  July  1.  1947. 

H.J.  Res.  233,  80th  Congress.  Authorizing 
the  President  to  approve  the  trusteeship 
agreement  for  the  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands    61  Stat.  397,  July  18.   1947 

S  J.  Res.  144,  80th  Congress.  Authorizing 
the  President  to  bring  into  effect  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  United  States  and  au- 
thorizing the  taking  of  measures  necessary 
to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  agreement,  and  for  other  purposes. 
61  Stat.  756.  August  4,  1947. 

H.J.  Res.  232.  80th  Congress.  Providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission  and 
authorizing  axi  appropriation  therefor.  62 
Stat   15.  January  28,  1948. 

H.J.  Res.  231,  80th  Congress,  Providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Caribbean  Commission  and  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  therefor.  62.  Stat. 
65,  March  4,  1948 

S  J  Res.  98,  80th  Congress.  Providing  for 
membership  and  pewticlpatlon  by  the  United 
States  In  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor.  62 
Stat.  441.  June  14.  1948. 

S  J.  Res.  117.  80th  Congress.  Providing  for 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  America 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  International  La- 
bor Organization  Instrument  of  Amendment, 
and  further  authorizing  an  appropriation 
for  payment  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  expenses  of  membership  and  for  expenses 
of  participation  by  the  United  States.  62 
Stat.  1151,  June  30   1948. 

S  J  Res.  212,  80th  Congress,  To  authorize 
the  President,  following  appropriation  of  the 
necessary  funds  by  the  Congress,  to  bring 
into  effect  on  the  party  of  the  United  States 
the  loan  eigreement  of  the  United  States  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

America  and  the  United  Nations  signed  at 
Lake  Success,  New  York,  March  23,  1948.  62 
Stat.  1286.  August  11,  1948. 

H.R.  5013.  82nd  Congress,  To  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea.  65  Stat.  406,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1951. 

S.  1928.  8eth  Congress.  To  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  73  Stat. 
299.  August  7,  1969. 

HJl.  11001,  86th  Congress,  To  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association.  74 
Stat.  293,  Jtuie  30.  1960. 

H.J.  Res.  384.  87th  Congress,  Providing 
for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  the  Agreement  for  the  Establishment 
of  the  Caribbean  Organization  signed  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Prance,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  BrltaUi  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America.  75 
Stat.  194.  June  30,  1961. 

H.J.  Res.  778,  88th  Congress,  To  provide 
for  participation  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Private  International  Law  and  the  Interna- 
tional (Rome)  Institute  for  the  Unification 
of  Private  Law,  and  authorizing  appropria- 
tions therefor.  77  Stat,  775.  December  30, 
1963. 

HJl.  6012.  88th  Congroes.  To  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  regulations  for  prevent- 
ing collisions  at  sea.  77  Btat.  194,  September 
24.  1963. 

HJl.  12563,  89th  Congress,  To  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  80  Stat.  71,  March 
16,  1966. 


September  1^,  1972 


EAST  LOS  ANGELES  HEALTH 
TASK  FORCE  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its 
inception  in  1969,  I  have  enjoyed  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  East  Los 
.Angeles  Health  Task  Force,  a  commu- 
nity-based health  organization  assisting 
barrio  residents  in  obtaining  needed 
health  and  social  services. 

The  task  force  began  its  career  with 
distinction — being  the  first  Chicano  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles.  And  in  the  3  short  years  of 
its  operation,  the  task  force  has  proved 
itself  more  than  equal  to  that  distinction 
and  most  worthy  of  the  original  faith 
and  trust  placed  in  its  expressed  com- 
mitment to  the  community. 

Aside  from  its  competency  in  the  de- 
livery of  general  health  care  services, 
the  task  force  has  been  instrumental  in 
creating  the  Community  Health  Foun- 
dation of  East  Los  Angeles,  recruiting 
Chicano  students  into  nursing  and  allied 
health  careers,  organizing  neighborhood 
health  coimcils,  as  well  as  obtaining 
funds  for  both  an  alcoholism  training 
program  and  a  mental  health  center. 

The  extent  of  their  accomplishments 
is  too  lengthy  and  diverse  to  fully  de- 
scribe here.  However,  their  activities  are 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
and,  as  an  expression  of  thanks,  a  day 
of  commemoration  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  been 
asked  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  fol- 


lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  East 
Los  Angeles  Health  Task  Force  and  pro- 
claiming Friday,  September  15,  "East  Los 
Angeles  Health  Task  Force  Day." 
The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLVTION 

Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  was  organized  Pebniary  1,  1969,  in  the 
Community  for  the  Community  and  by  the 
Community,  out  of  concern  for  the  Health 
problems  of  the  East/ Northeast  Health  Dis- 
tricts within  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  was  the  first  Chicano  Community  based 
health  oriented  organization  within  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  and 

Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  was  the  first  organization  Involved  in 
recruiting  Chicano  students  into  Nursing  and 
Allied  Health  Careers,  and 

Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force,  since  its  inception,  has  rendered  as- 
sistance to  Barrio  persons  In  pursuit  of  health 
and  social  services  thereby  remaining  rele- 
vant, and 

Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  has  established  credibility  within  the 
health  establishment  at  the  local  as  well  at 
state  and  federal  levels,  and 

Whereas ;  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  has  been  Instrumental  in  securing 
meaningful  positions  for  Chlcanos  in  the 
health  establishment  from  the  local  level 
all  the  way  to  the  office  of  Health  and  Scl- 
entlflc  Affairs,  HEW,   and 

Whereas ;  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  has  through  its  Community  Outreach 
Component  organized  nine  (9)  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Councils  within  its  target  area 
as  a  vehicle  for  meaningful  grassroots  partic- 
ipation, and 

Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  has  been  the  catalyst  in  organizing  and 
promoting  Community  Health  Fairs  and  en- 
couraging Neighborhood  Health  Councils  to 
follow  suit,  and 

Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  has  been  instrumental  In  obtaining 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funding,  and 
creating  the  Community  Health  Foundation 
of  East  Los  Angeles  whose  prime  charge  Is 
the  development  of  Primary  Care  Centers, 
and 

Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  was  the  lead  agency  and  Instrumental 
in  securing  a  Health  Service  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  HEW  contract  to  de- 
velop the  East  Los  Angeles  Health  System, 
Inc.,  and 

Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  has  been  Instrumental  In  securing 
funding  for  a  PamUy  Health  Center  Project 
to  provide  health  care  for  the  citizens  of  East 
Los  Angeles,  and 

Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  has  been  Instrumental  in  securing 
funding  for  an  Alcoholism  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Program,  and 

Whereas :  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  has  been  instrumental  in  securing 
funding  for  a  Mental  Health  Center  Initiation 
and  Development  grant,  and 

Whereas ;  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  has  established  and  maintained  posi- 
tive working  relationship  with  the  different 
governmental  entitles  charged  with  responsl- 
bUlty  in  health,  i.e.,  Los  Angeles  County  De- 
partment of  Hospitals,  Public  Health  and 
Mental  Health  Departments,  and 

Whereas ;  The  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  has  successfully  worked  within  the  sys- 
tem In  achieving  recognition  and  succeM 
while  maintaining  Its  firm  commitment  to 
the  Communltv.  as  Its  advocate  In  health. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  legisla- 
tive body  charged  with  the  governance  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  through  its  elected 
representatives,  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
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visors  officially  acknowledges  and  acclaims 
S^East  LOS  Angeles  Health  Task  Force  for 
IZ  excellence  with  which  it  has  performed 
^d  the  spirit  It  has  exemplified  and  may  it 

^^^ugaolxed.  that  In  recognition  and  apprecla- 
tlon^f  the  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force  for  Its  noble  endeavors  the  County 
anftTd  of  supervisors  officially  proclaims  Prl- 
^  September  15,  1972  as  "the  East  Los  An- 
«ies  Health  Task  Force  Day"  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 


THE  NEW  PATRIOTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  has 
now  reached  us  that  the  five  terrorist 
guerrillas  slain  by  German  police  fol- 
lowing the  Olympic  kidnapping  and 
murder  of  Israel  athletes  have  been 
given  a  heroes'  fimeral  in  Libya. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  similar  heroes' 
treatment  given  the  American  Commu- 
nist Angela  Davis  on  her  exhibition  toiu- 
of  Moscow  and  East  Germany, 

Apparently  the  definition  of  hero  and 
patriot,  like  that  of  peace,  differs  in 
Communist  public  opinion  from  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  those  terms  in  the 
United  States.  We  can  only  wonder  how 
the  term  murder  is  interpreted  in  the 
Communist  vernacular. 

I  ask  that  related  news  clippings  fol- 
low: 

I  Prom   the    Evening    Star    and   Dally    News, 
Sept.  13,  19721 

T.TBTA    GrvES    Five    Guerrillas    Heroes' 
Funeral  in  TRn>OLi 

Beikut. — Libya  has  given  a  heroes'  funeral 
to  five  Palestinian  guerlUas  killed  by  Munich 


police  after  they  had  slain  11  Israelis  at  the 
Olympic  games. 

The  Middle  East  News  Agency,  In  a  dis- 
patch from  Tripoli,  said  yesterday's  funeral 
was  a  "majestic  spectacle." 

The  guerrillas  were  klUed  In  a  shootout  at 
a  military  airfield  near  Munich  on  Sept.  6 
as   they   were   trying   to  escape   with  Israeli 

hostages. 

Three  other  guerrillas  were  captured  and 
are  in  separate  German  Jails. 

Large  numbers  of  mourners  marched  be- 
hind a  funeral  cortege  led  by  members  of  the 
ruling  Libyan  Revolution  Command  Cotm- 
cll.  The  agency  did  not  say  whether  Col. 
Mummar  Kadafy,  the  council's  chairman, 
took  part. 

Palestinian  guerrUlas  and  members  of  the 
Libyan  "Popular  Resistance"  also  took  part 
m  the  procession,  the  agency  said.  It  marched 
to  "Martyrs'  Square."  where  prayers  were 
offered,  the  agency  said. 

The  five  bodies  were  flown  In  from  Munich 
on  Monday. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  11,  1972] 
East  Germany   Gives  Angela  Big  Weu»me 

Berlin.  September  11 — Angela  DavlB, 
fresh  from  a  two-week  stay  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  greeted  by  50.000  youths  when 
she  arrived  at  East  Berlin's  Schoevefeld  air- 
port yesterday,  the  East  German  news  agency 
ADN  reported. 

The  U.S.  Communist — acquitted  in  June  of 
murder,  kidnaping  and  conspiracy  charges 
which  stemmed  from  a  California  court- 
house shootout — will  remain  in  East  Ger- 
many five  days.  'While  m  the  Soviet  Union, 
she  was  the  gueet  of  the  Soviet  Women's 
Committee  and  toured  several  cities  in  a  visit 
widely  publicized  by  Soviet  media. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Beacon,  Sept.  7, 19721 

Angela  Davis  Touhs  Commtjnist  Countrieb 

Angela    Davis,    under    the    protection    of 

American  citizenship  and  a  UJS.-lssued  rtsa, 

who    has    repeatedly    declared    herself    "an 

avowed    Communist,"    has    now    become    a 


literal  propaganda  mesaenger  for  Communist 
Soviet  Russia. 

Wildly  welcomed  recently  on  her  arrival  in 
Moscow    by    a    cheering    throng    headed    by 
Valentina  Tereshkova.  the  Communist  wom- 
an   astronaut,    who    greeted    her    with    "to 
everyone  In  our  coxmtry,  you   have  become 
very    close    and    very    dear,"    the    American 
communist    answered.      I    bring    solidarity 
from  the  black  people  of  the  United  States  ' 
In  further  comment,  she  said  that  this    "la 
rapidly    achieving    the    consciousness    which 
wUl  eventually  allow  us  m  the  U.8.  to  Join 
the  Soviet  people  in  the  ranks  of  socialism. 
Soon   after  declaring   that   "It   is   an   ex- 
preeslbly  wonderful  feeling  to  be  here  on  the 
sou  of  the  Soviet  Union."  the  atheistic,  anti- 
American  advocate  was  given  a  Lenin  Jubilee 
Medal.  Receiving  it  from  Yadgar  Nasrlddln- 
ova    chairman  of  the  House  of  NatlonaUtles 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  which  Is  the  USSR's 
supreme  legislative  body.  Communist  Angela 
replied,    "The   USSR   carries    the    banner    of 
socialism  all  over  the  world.  It  shows  an  ex- 
ample to  the   countries  of   Asia   and   Africa 
fighting  for  their  independence  and  social- 
ism.   We    American   Communists   are   strug- 
gling against  the  aggressive  policy  of  V3. 
imperialism." 

After  this  declaration,  the  Soviet  Embassy 
announced  the  following  day  that  the  Amer- 
ican Communist  woman  would  travel  to  the 
Communist  countries  of  Cuba  and  Chile.  En- 
route  to  these  countries,  the  embassy  officials 
said  that  she  would  carry  her  Communistic 
views  to  East  Berlin,  Sofia.  Bulgaria,  and 
Prague  in  Czechoslovakia,  before  returning 
to  the  U.S.  The  Soviet  embassy  also  quoted 
her  as  saying  she  had  to  be  back  In  New  York 
on  October  1  so  she  could  take  part  In  the 
flnai  weeks  of  the  VS.  election  campaign's 
Communist  goals. 

With  the  growing  denouncement  of  Com- 
munist Davis'  statements  and  actions  against 
the  United  States  as  well  as  strong  criticism 
of  the  State  Department  for  Issuing  a  pass- 
port to  a  person  for  such  anti- American 
tactics  In  foreign  countries,  charges  of  "trai- 
tor." "treason,"  and  "she  shoiUd  be  arrested 
at  her  re-entry  port  and  JaUed"  are  being 
sounded. 


SENATE— FWrfa^/,  September  15, 1972 


(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  September  12, 1972) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
•  Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God.  we 

thank  Thee  for  the  vitality  and  strength 

of  the  Nation  and  for  the  durability  of  its 

institutions.  We   thank   Thee   for   this 

body,  for  the  rules  which  regulate  its 

daily  life,  for  the  leadership  which  guides 

its  processes,  and  for  its  achievements  on 

behalf  of  the  people.  Undergird  all  who 

serve  here  giving  them  wisdom,  strength, 

and  courage  to  provide  for  the  Nation's 

needs  and  to  secure  peace  and  justice  for 

all  mankind.  In  the  end  give  them  a  good 

conscience,  the  satisfaction  of  work  well 

done,  and  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow 

citizens. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  one  who  is 
the  truth  and  the  way.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joiunal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 14,  1972,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce;  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol. Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works;  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECurrvE  session 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


UNITED  NATIONS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cler* 
proceeded  to  read  sundr\'  nominations  in 
United  Nations  Representatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  President  be 
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immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nommatioas. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  reiterate  a  statement  I  made  yes- 
terd-y  as  it  applies  to  future  legislation 
being  reported  from  committees. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  it  will  be  in  the  Record  again.  I  wish 
to  announce  tliat  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee— and  I  ui^.derstand  that  the 
Republican  Conference  also,  at  lunch  on 
Tuesday  last — considered  and  unani- 
mously agreed  that,  except  for  a  matter 
of  extraordinary  importance,  no  legisla- 
tive measure  reported  by  a  standing  com- 
mit tt--  alter  September  15  will  be  sched- 
uled for  Senate  action  during  this  ses- 
sion, other  than  those  items  that  can  be 
disposed  of  bv  unanimous  consent. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  if  there  is 
legislation  of  extraordinary  or  significant 
Iniportaace.  that  fact  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  j  oint  leadership. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  private 
bUls  and  other  noncontroversial  matters 
will  be  reported  and  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  Consent  Calendar  basis. 

ThLs  is  to  serve  notice  of  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  parties  on  Tuesday  last 
in  this  respect.  .    .,    ,        ,„ 

This  was  a  Republican  initiative  in 
which  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee 

''   Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  neces- 
sitv  for  disposing  of  such  "must"  legis- 
lation as  had  been  agreed  on  ongmally 
bv   the   majority   compels   the   minority 
leader  to  conclude  that  if  this  -must' 
legislation  is  to  be  passed,  there  must  be 
a  point  where  we  no  longer  report  legis- 
lation from  committees.  This  is  not  to 
sav  that  we  do  not  regret  all  the  meas- 
ures that  we  are  not  able  to  take  up,  or 
that  we  would  not  have  wished  to  take 
up  a  great  many  more,  but  if  a  certain 
list  is  agreed  on.  obviously  measures  such 
as    defense    authorization,    foreign    aid, 
and  other  such  measures  are  not  going 
to  be  disposed  of  if  all  sorts  of  miscel- 
laneous and  perhaps  less  important  leg- 
islation continues  to  be  ground  out  by  the 
committees. 

Thus,  since  we  are.  I  suppose,  nearmg 
the  end  of  the  legislative  session,  it  would 
seem  that  this  would  be  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  in  accordance  with  what  we  have 
done  in  previous  sessions  of  Congress. 

There  is  a  lot  of  legislation  I  would 
like  to  see  acted  on.  I  would  like  to  see 
action  on  the  welfare  biU.  Government 
reorg£mlzation.  health  bills,  and  pension 
bills.  There  Is  so  much  to  be  done;  but 
some  Senators  are  not  here,  some  of  the 
most  vocal  Senators  are  not  here,  and  we 
do  not  have  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom. 
Those  who  are  here  are  working  very 


hard  to  do  their  very  best  to  dispose  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  of  the  items 
that  we  hope  will  be  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  taken  up  in  the 
Senate  is  H.R.  1.  the  Welfare  Reform  Act. 
I  believe  that  we  owe  the  President 
that  courtesy  and  that  the  Senate  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  this 
measure  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree.  I  should  like  to 
see  it  passed. 

Mr.   ALLEN*.   Mr.   President,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  know  that  the  entire 
Senate  is  glad  to  get  this  report  from 
the  two  leaders  with  respect  to  bills 
still  in  committee  and  with  respect  to 
their  not  getting  on  the  calendar. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  wonder- 
ing whether  any  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  two  leaders  with  respect  to  reach- 
ing an  agreement  for  bringing  up  for 
consideration  in  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
has  been  on  the  calendar  for  some  days. 
I  refer  to  H.R.  13915,  on  wliich  we  have 
had  colloquies  here  for  the  past  8  days, 
I  believe,  this  being  the  ninth  day. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
to  use  an  expression,  has  been  getting  ofif 
scot  free  with  regard  to  these  colloquies. 
So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  wonder- 
ing whether  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  might  shed  some  light  on  the 
attitude  of  the  lesser  among  equals  of 
the  joint  leadership  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
is  an  expert  on  the  rules  and  customs  of 
the  Senate,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
placing  of  legislation  on  the  calendar 
is  a  fimctlon  of  the  majority — a  fimctlon 
in  which  the  minority  usually  works  very 
hard  to  coordinate  and  cooperate. 

I  believe  such  decu;ions  are  made  by 
the  majority  caucus.  I  have  no  criticism 
of  that  whatever  and  no  suggestions  to 
make  beyond  whatever  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  majority  they  feel  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  do. 

However,  we  do  have  some  very  im- 
portant legislation  and  I  would  not  want 
the  majority  to  bear  the  entire  onus  for 
not  bringing  up  any  particular  bill.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  important  legisla- 
tion to  coiosider,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  well  knows.  What  the  Senator 
is   referring  to   is   also  important,   and 
there  should  be  consideration  given  to  It, 
but  the  order  in  which  bills  are  taken 
up  is  not  the  function  of  the  minority. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  directed  his  question  to  me,  I  must 
say  that  the  minority  does  not  control 
the  direction  as  to  how  bills  come  up  for 
consideration.  I  would  think  that  the 
majority  would  agree  it  is  desirable  this 
bill   be   given   a   hearing,   and   to   that 
extent  I  am  very  glad  to  respond. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  The  position  of 
the  Senator  then  is  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection, as  Republican  leader,  to  seeing  a 
bill  called  up  for  consideration  if  that  is 
the  wish  of  the  majority  leadership. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  it  is  the  wish  and  the 
decision  of  the  majority  that  this  legis- 
lation be  brought  up.  that  is  a  decision 
with  which  I  would  cooperate,  because, 


in  fairness,  bills  on  the  calendar  ought 
to  be  brought  up  if  we  can  do  so.  Tlie 
timing  is  not  the  function  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  except  to  say,  in  all  fairness 
to  the  majority,  that  we  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  certain  legislation  and  it 
might  be  wise  not  to  Insist  on  a  given 
time  at  this  time,  although  I  am  even 
now  interfering  with  the  fimctlon  of  the 
majority  in  saying  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  notes  that  the  un- 
finished business  this  morning  is  a  bill 
having  to  do  with  the  1976  Winter 
Olympics.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  we  not  even  hold 
the  1976  Olympics.  This  bill  concerns 
further  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  Colorado.  If  that  meas- 
ure passes.  Colorado  is  not  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  Olj-mpics  and  this  au- 
thorization becomes  ineffective. 

I  was  wondering  why  that  bill  was 
placed  ahead  of  the  antlschool  busing 
legislation  which  affects  children  this 
very  morning,  not  in  1976. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
speak  as  an  expert  on  the  calendaring  of 
legislation  because  that  has  never  been 
my  responsibility.  We  have  long  been  the 
minority  here.  We  are  permitted  to  ven- 
tures hopes,  but  it  may  be  that  someday 
that  may  change. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator,  and 
I  know  he  will  miderstand  my  saying  this, 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  understand.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  be  v^illing  to  yield  for 
a  moment  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  do  so,  I  have  a  very  brief 
question  that  I  would  Mke  to  ask  the 
majority  leader. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  At  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  if  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Hruska)  who  has  an  order  immediately 
following  me  would  be  willing  to  do  so. 
We  could  yield  up  to  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  thankful  for  the  in- 
formation that  he  has  gleaned  thus  far 
with  respect  to  this  bill,  and  he  will  in- 
quire further  about  the  matter. 

At  this  time  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  PASSAGE  OF 
THE   PRESIDENT'S   WELFARE  RE- 
FORM LEGISLATION 
Mr.  PERCY.   Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  recognized  at  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  an  Inquiry  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Do  I  understand  that  if  -the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  is  able  to  report  Hit- 
1— that  is,  the  welfare  reform  legisla- 


.  «  that  legislation  would  then  be 
rc7d  on  the  calendar  for  consideration 
before  we  adjourn?  a„^  t 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  Aiid  I 
made  that  statement  on  the  basis  of  tiie 
fact  that  the  President  has  been  request- 
ng  this  legislation  for  the  past  3  2  years^ 
?he  House  has  passed  it  twice.  I  believe 
S  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  if  and  when  it  is  reported 
bv  the  committee,  it  should  be  taken  up 
on  the  senate   floor   for  whatever  dis- 
position the  senate  wants  to  make  of  it. 
Mr  PERCY.  This  is  a  very  urgent  mat- 
ter  I  commend  the  leadership  for  this 
decision.  I  trust,  now  that  the  reyenue- 
Sng  legislation  is  oV^L^Flnat'e 
as  far  as  the  members  of  the  Finance 
committee  are  concerned,  the  welfare 
reform  legislation  can  be  handled. 

I  am  particularly  interested  m  emer- 
gency welfare  relief  involving  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  retroactive  to  July  1. 
1971  that  the  administration  said  could 
be  attached  to  H.R.  1.  For  22  Governors^ 
?Sis  money  is  urgently  needed  becaiise  of 
the  fiscal  crisis  existing  in  many  of  these 

^%his  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency  and 
I  commend  the  leadership  and  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


THF  URGENT  NEED  FOR  ENFORCE- 
MENT  OF   LEGAL   REGISTRATION 

AND  VOTING 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hon- 
ored indeed  to  be  joined  by  my  colleague^ 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
judiciarv  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  .Mr.  Hruska  > .  I  think  it  is  also 
most  opportune  and  fortunate  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
E/^STLAND  I .  is  presiding  in  the  Senate  this 
morning  and  that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  assistant   majority  leader  aie 

in  the  Chamber.  .,f,,*i„„ 

Mr    President,   the  U.S.  Constitution 
begins,  -We  the  People."  We  the  people 
form  the   basis    of    our    representative 
form  of  government.  We  the  people  se- 
lect those  citizens  who  will   speak  lor 
us  in  the  councils  of  our  Government. 
We    the    people    exercise    our    powers 
through  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 
of  all  our  rights,  the  right  to  cast  an 
effective  ballot. 
In  Federalist  No.  22,  Hamilton  said: 
The  fabric  of  American  empire  ought  to 
rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  consent  of  the 
people.  The  streams  of  national  power  ought 
to  flow  immediately  from  that  pure,  original 
fountain   of   all    legitimate    authority. 

Put  in  another  way,  this  Government 
of  ours  is  Uke  a  house  built  of  bricks. 
The  sturdlness  of  the  house  as  a  whole 
depends  on  the  strength  and  durabiUty 
of  each  brick.  In  this  country,  every  vote 
of  ever\-  citizen  is  a  brick  which  provides 
the  foundation  for  the  Government  to 
stand  firm  and  unwavering.  When  any 
of  those  bricks  are  weakened,  the  entire 
structure  suffers.  If  too  much  weakness 
develops,  the  entire  structure  falls  apart. 
If  the  votes  of  our  citizens  are  weak- 
ened, then  our  Government  faces  a  grave 
crisis. 
It  is  my  sad  duty  this  morning  to  re- 


port to  the  Senate  that  the  right   to 
vote  has  been  seriously  undermined  in 
my  ovm  State  of  DUnois  For  some  time, 
there   has   been   a   saying   in   Chicago: 
••Vote  esrlv  and  vote  often."  The  humor 
of  this  disappears  before  the  fact  that 
this  is  indeed  what  has  been  happening 
in  Chicago  for  some  years.  In  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Chicr-go  Tribune,  re- 
porter William  Mullen  has  disclosed  how 
he  was  hired  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners   following    the   March   primary. 
For  3  months.  Mr.  Mullen  gathered  nnd 
compiled     evidence     of     massive     fraud 
from   public    records.   In   these   articles, 
case  after  case  is  dociunented  where  the 
power  and  the  right  of  every  ciiizen  to 
cast  an  effective  ballot  has  been  callously 
disregarded. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  reveaUng  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1 . 1 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  these  articles  the  office  of  the  U.S.  at- 
torney in  Chicago  has  expanded  its  in- 
vestigations of  voting  irregularities,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  which  have  al- 
readv  come  to  light.  Indictments  are  In- 
evitable, It  is  \ltally  necessary  that  these 
investigations  continue,  for  there  is  no 
crime  more  repugnant  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  Constitution  than  one  involving 
voter  fraud.  Should  these  allegations  be 
proven,  those  responsible  should  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533  a964> 
said  that — 


To  the  extent  that  a  citizen's  right  to  vote 
is  debased,  he  Is  that  much  less  a  citizen. 


The  actions  which  election  officials  are 
charged  with  threaten  to  debase  the  citi- 
zenship of  evei-y  citizen  in  Chicago,  every 
citizen  in  Illinois,  and  indeed,  every  citi- 
zen in  this  Nation. 

The  Federal  laws  which  deal  with  pre- 
serving and  protecting  the  right  to  vote 
focus  essentially  on  different  problems 
than  those  which  are  presented  by  voter 
fraud.  They  were  written  with  an  eye 
toward  preventing  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion and  in  preventmg  fraud  by  parti- 
sans. So,  though  the  law  is  clear  that  a 
person  cannot  be  denied  access  to  the 
polls  because  of  his  race  or  that  it  is  ille- 
gal for  votes  to  be  bought,  the  law  is  less 
specific  when  it  comes  to  situations  where 
voter  applications  have  been  left  blank 
and  then  later  forged,  where  dead  and 
sick  people  are  recorded  as  voting,  where 
blocks  of  people  are  listed  as  voting  when 
no  such  block  exists,  where  voting  judges 
who  are  supposed  to  protect  the  interest 
of  one  party  are  actually  members  of 
the  other  party,  and  take  part  in  acts  of 
malfeasance. 

It  appears  from  these  articles  that 
much  of  the  blame  for  this  situation  be- 
ing allowed  to  persist  is  the  fact  that  the 
Illinois  State  law  is  completely  inade- 
quate in  providing  checks  against  such 
malfeasance.  The  attorney  general  of 
Illinois  has  no  standing  to  go  Into  State 
court  to  remedy  these  acts  of  voter  fraud. 
I  compliment  Governor  Ogilvie's  initia- 
tive in  promising  that  this  wUl  be  an  is- 


sue of  the  highest  priority  in  the  next 
legislative  session.  The  fact  that  the  mi- 
nois  State  government  is  virtually  pow- 
erless to  get  at  the  roots  of  this  problem 
is  a  failure  of  the  State  legislature. 

However,  there  Is  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  matter  which  is  shared  by 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government. 
in  Oregon  v  Mitchell.  400  U.S.  112  0970^ , 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Congress 
does  have  a  role  in  the  electoral  process. 
Certainly  that  role  should  include  in- 
suring that  every  citizen  is  aUowed  to 
cast  an  effective  and  undUuted  ballot.  As 
the  Court  said  in  Gray  v.  Sanders,  s^^ 
U.S.  368  '1963)  : 

The  concept  of  political  equality  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  Lincoln  s 
Gettysburg  address,  to  the  Fifteenth.  Seven- 
teenth and  Nineteenth  Amendments  can 
only  mean  one  thing— cne  person,  one  vote. 

Yet  today  we  see  evidence  that  the 
•right  of  Pll  of  the  State's  citizens  to 
cast  an  effective  and  adequately  weighted 
vote"  has  been  denied— see  Reynolds 
against  Sims,  supra. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  takes  a 
solemn  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  more  basic  right  in  the 
Constitution  than  that  of  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  vote.  It  is  inherent  in  every 
section  of  that  great  document.  As  Mem- 
bers who  have  thus  pledged  to  protect 
that  right  we  should  immediately  begin 
the  task  of  investigating  this  matter  our- 
selves   In  particular,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  chaired  by  one  of 
the  most  honored  and  esteemed  Members 
of  this  body,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina    'Mr.  Ervin^    could  profitably 
study  the  allegations  and  determine  what 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  would 
be  appropriate.  At  the  outset,  I  would 
suggest  that  Congress  should  endeavor  to 
articulate  some  basic  standards  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which  our  citizens  are 
allowed  to  exercise  their  franchise.  These 
might  include  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  have  access  to  all  records  of  election 
machinen.'  so  that  private  citizens  them- 
selves can  determine  if  irregularities  are 
present,  instead  of  having  to  have  re- 
porters   secretly    infiltrate    the    places 
where  these  records  are  kept. 

Congress  should  guarantee  that  every 
citizens  vote  is  entitled  to  its  integrity 
and  that  that  vote  will  be  protected  from 
diminution  or  dilution. 

Congress  should  guarantee  that  every 
citizen  has  access  to  the  polls  and  that  no 
subterfuge  should  be  employed  which 
%vould  result  in  preventing  such  access 

In  addition,  there  should  be  multiple 
responslbiUty  for  the  enforcement  of 
these  rights  so  that  no  one  person  or 
bureau  would  have  the  dual  responsibUity 
of  both  administering  and  enforcing 
these  guarantees.  Simply  stated  the 
principle  of  checks  and  balances  should 
apply  to  the  protection  of  the  right  to 

vote 

All  of  these  standards  should  be  just 
that,  standards.  It  should  be  up  to  the 
States  to  pass  and  enforce  effecUve  laws 
which  would  effectively  prevent  anjtJhing 
like  what  has  been  charged  in  the  Trib- 
une But  the  Congress  should  consider 
going  on  record  as  to  what  It  believes 
should  be  the  minimum  standards  neces- 
sary to  protect  this  right. 
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For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, an  article  which  describes  some 
19th  century  legislation  which  dealt  with 
the  types  of  problems  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing today. 

The  article  describes  how  the  Congress 
acted  in  a  very  forceful  fashion  in  re- 
sponse to  the  vote  fraud  that  the  Tweed 
ring  produced  In  New  York  in  1868  and 
1871,  the  Congress  passed  a  law  which 
provided  that  Federal  supervisors  and 
deputy  marshals  would  watch  over  Fed- 
eral elections  to  make  sure  that  vote 
fraud  did  not  occur.  This  law  was  re- 
pealed in  1894  when  it  seemed  that  the 
necessity  for  it  had  faded  with  the  years. 
I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
so  that  they  might  have  some  historical 
perspective  as  we  look  into  these  latest 
Instances  of  vote  fraud. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  that  there  is  no  im- 
plication that  this  is  a  partisan  comment 
of  any  kind.  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  very 
common  knowledge  that  certain  sections 
of  downstate  Illinois  should  not  report 
their  election  returns  too  early,  because 
the  implication  is  made  that  they  have 
to  determine  the  extent  of  vote  fraud  in 
Chicago,  how  much  has  been  stolen,  so 
that  they  might  do  likewise  for  the  other 
party  downstate. 

When  we  call  for  studies  and  investi- 
gations. I  do  not  mean  of  any  one  party 
or  region  of  the  State;  it  should  be  so 
wide  that  these  practices  should  be 
stamped  out  wherever  they  are,  and  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  party  affiliation,  should 
be  prosecuted  if  they  are  guilty,  wher- 
ever they  exist. 

I  certainly  want  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues who  are  members  of  that  sub- 
committee, and  especially  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Hruska) ,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, to  hold  hearings  at  the  appro- 
priate time  so  that  this  matter  can  be 
fully  explored.  Whenever  I  have  had  the 
distinct  honor  of  appearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
and  its  distinguished  chairman,  I  have 
always  been  impressed  by  their  solic- 
itous concern  for  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  to  all  citizens  and 
their  practical  insight  as  to  how  to  ef- 
fectively insure  that  these  rights  are  not 
diluted,  forgotten,  or  abrogated. 

However,  any  direction  which  would 
be  forthcoming  from  this  subcommittee 
and  the  Congress  would  be  only  prospec- 
tive in  its  application.  We  are  still  faced 
with  the  very  serious  fact  that  a  pattern 
of  fraud  has  existed  for  years  in  Chicago 
elections.  In  the  past,  corruption  and 
fraud  have  come  to  light  but  little  has 
been  done. 

For  instance,  on  election  day  in  1966, 
poll  watchers  were  arrested  and  pre- 
vented from  performing  their  function 
when  they  asked  to  see  the  counting  on 
the  voting  machines.  In  that  instance, 
I  tried  to  do  what  I  could  to  insure  fair 
and  impartial  voting  procediu-es,  but  at 
every  turn,  fraud  and  mismanagement 
stood  in  the  way.  in  1966,  just  as  it  does 
today.  Who  can  tell  how  many  years  one 


would  have  to  go  back  before  a  truly  fair 
election  was  held  in  Chicago? 

I  have  been  observing  elections  in  Chi- 
cago and  in  Cook  County  for  many,  many 
years.    I   can   well    remember   my   own 
shock,  and  the  almost  cynical  attitude  I 
have  adopted  since  then,  when  I  ran  for 
Governor  in  1964  and  went  into  the  24th 
Ward  of  Chicago.  I  was  shocked  by  fla- 
grant abuses.  I  saw  people  being  advised 
by  precinct  captains  that  they  would  lose 
all  of  their  welfare  payments  unless  they 
voted  the  straight  Democratic  ticket.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  had  to  insure  that 
when  they  went  in  they  certified  they 
could  neither  read   nor   write,  whether 
they  could  or  not.  Dozens  of  people  in  a 
row  went  in  and  did  so,  because  when 
they    so    certified    the    precinct   judges 
would  permit  assistance  for  the  voter  in 
the  polling  booth.  There  is  supposed  to  be 
one  judge  from  each  party.  But  one  judge 
will  often  declare  his  loyalty  to  his  party 
by  declaring  himseLf  to  be  a  member  of 
the  opposing  party.  The  result  is  that  two 
members  of  the  same  party  can  then  go 
in  that  booth  to  make  sure  that  the  lever 
is  pulled  for  the  straight  party  vote. 

Indeed,  the  Tribune  has  not  been  the 
only  paper  which  has  exposed  this  type  of 
electoral  abuse.  As  early  as  the  1940's 
the  Chicago  Sun  Times  ran  pictures  of 
election  fraud.  In  the  1960's  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  also  carried  articles  which 
docvunented  cases  of  abuse  at  the  polls. 
Yet,  still,  little  has  been  done. 

Because  of  the  serious  charges  that 
have  been  made  and  due  to  the  docu- 
mented evidence  which  supports  these 
charges,  there  appears  to  be  a  definite 
possibility  that  thousands  of  the  citizens 
of  my  State  will  be  deprived  of  their  right 
to  cast  an  effective  ballot  in  the  next  elec- 
tion. Consequently,  there  is  a  need  for 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  to  insure  that  every 
voter's  right  to  cast  an  effective  ballot 
this  November  be  protected. 

I  have,  therefore,  written  to  Attorney 
General  Kleindienst,  setting  forth  the 
history  of  these  occurrences  in  Chicago 
and  I  have  requested  that  he  direct  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  take 
the  appropriate  action  for  the  November 
election  in  Chicago  to  insure  that  fair 
and  honest  conditions  are  maintained 
and  that  the  right  of  every  voter  is  pro- 
tected. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  3.i 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  asking  the 
Attorney  Greneral  to  direct  the  FBI  to 
investigate  these  charges  and,  if  neces- 
sary, act  to  prevent  voting  fraud  from 
occurring  at  the  polling  places  in  Chi- 
cago is  a  very  drastic  measure.  However, 
as  one  who  has  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and  defend  it,  I  cannot  sit  idly 
by  while  basic  political  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  are  eaten  away 
through  corruption. 

In  the  past.  Federal  courts  have  acted 
to  try  to  insure  that  elections  are  not  de- 
based through  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  court  order  dated  March  20, 
1972.  from  the  northern  district  of  IIU- 


nois  which  illustrates  how  Federal  courts 
have  been  forced  to  act  in  the  recent 
past. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  4.' 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  evidence  which  we  see 
today  though,  indicates  that  these  court 
orders  have  had  limited  effect  and  may 
have  been  completely  ignored.  What  is 
needed  is  an  active  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  see  to 
it  that  these  coming  elections  are  cajried 
out  properly.  Unless  these  immediate  ac- 
tions are  taken,  I  feel  that  all  of  our 
rhetoric  and  all  of  the  future  action  by 
Congress  and  the  Illinois  State  Legisla- 
ture will  be  too  late.  The  immediate 
concern  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
electoral  process  this  November. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  heartened 
by  the  response  that  has  been  forthcom- 
ing as  a  result  of  these  Tribime  articles. 
OflQcials  of  both  parties  have  vowed  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  clean  up  this 
mess.  This  is  only  proper,  because  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue  at  all.  What  is  in- 
volved here  is  not  one  party  pitted 
against  the  other.  Rather,  it  is  a  small 
group  of  people  who  are  so  insensitive 
to  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens  that 
they  have  attempted  to  bastardize  the 
electoral  process,  i  hope  that  the  public 
and  responsible  officials  of  both  parties 
will  continue  to  insist  on  effective  reform 
and  will  join  me  in  this  request  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  take  an  active  part  in  seeing 
to  it  that  no  citizen  will  be  deprived  of 
his  right  to  vote. 

Let  me  again  state  the  sorrow  that  I 
feel  that  this  despicable  situation  should 
come  to  hght  in  my  own  State.  It  is 
however,  a  disservice  to  infer  that  this 
iype  of  action  is  representative  of  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  or  of  the  citizens  of 
Illinois.  It  is  not.  And  that  is  why  im- 
mediate and  effective  action  must  be 
taken  to  rid  Illinois  of  this  festering  sore 
on  the  electoral  process. 

EXHIBFT  1 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  11, 1972| 
Tribune  Disclosures  Hailed 
(By  Ronald  Yates  and  William  Muller) 
United  States  Attorney  James  R.  Thompson 
said  yesterday  his  office   will   widen  Its  In- 
vestigation   of    voting    irregularities   to   in- 
clude all  wards  and  precincts  where  evidence 
complied  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  indicates 
fraud. 

Thompson  vowed  to  end  the  widespread 
vote  fraud  as  revealed  in  the  Tribune's  In- 
vestigation of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners. 

WOULD  BE  ASHAMED 

"Evidence  revealed  In  the  Tribune  is  an 
indictment  of  the  way  elections  are  held  in 
Cook  County — If  I  ran  my  office  the  way 
[Stanley  T.]  Kusper  runs  his."  Thompson 
said  In  a  press  conference.  "I  would  be 
ashamed   to   hold   office." 

Documents  and  other  evidence  compiled 
by  Tribune  Task  Force  investigators  after 
a  four-month  fraud  Investigation  have  been 
turned  over  to  Thompson  for  presentation 
to  a  federal  grand  Jury. 

Thompson  praised  the  Tribune's  Investi- 
gation of  election  fraud. 

CAST  aside  apathy 

"Bold  investigation  and  reporting  such 
as  this  are  in  the  highest  traditions  of  a 
free,  zealous,  and  crusading  press,"  he  said. 
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"I  hope  the  Tribune's  disclosures  will  spur 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  to  cast  aside  their 
traditional  apathy  to  vote  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion," he  continued. 

■I  hope  Chicago's  citizens  will  also  de- 
mand that  the  election  officials  of  this  city 
redeem  the  constitutional  right  of  aU  cit- 
izens not  only  to  have  their  votes  validly 
fast  and  counted,  but  to  Insure  that  their 
honest  votes  are  not  dUuted  by  those  false 
and  fraudulent  votes  to  which  no  candidate, 
Renublican  or  Democratic.  Is  entitled." 

Thompson  said  that  the  Tribune's  Task 
Force  reporting  team  has  been  working  close- 
ly with  his  office  since  a  reporter  was  placed 
in  the  Election  Board's  office  to  work  under- 

cover 

•The  Chicago  Tribune,  its  Investigative 
Task  Force  headed  by  George  Bliss,  and  In- 
vestigative reporter  Vfllliam  Mullen  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  Journalistic  enter- 
prise displayed  in  the  examination  and  re- 
porting of  how  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  conducted  the  March,  1972. 
primary  election,"  he  said. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  director  of  Opera- 
tion PUSH,  said  yesterday  his  organization 
supports  a  widened  federal  investigation  of 
the  election  commission. 

KNOWN  FOR  LONG  TIME 

■we  have  known  for  a  long  time  the  in- 
equities of  the  electoral  system  In  Chicago," 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  said,  "but  The  Tribune 
has  provided  us  with  documented  proof  of 
what  is  going  on  and  has  made  the  public 

He  said  the  widened  Investigation  should 
include  seizing  all  records  in  the  Election 
Board's  office  for  close  examination  and  the 
suspension  of  all  board  commissioners  pend- 
ing the  investigation. 

•Since  the  board  is  a  creature  of  the  court, 
we  recommend  that  the  entire  board  be  put 
into  some  sort  of  receivership  so  that  all 
records  are  Impounded."  he  said. 

SUGGESTS  temporary   BOARD 

"We  further  recommend  that  a  temporary 
board  be  established  to  better  reflect  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  said  his  group,  which 
has  been  conducting  voter  registration  drives 
;n  the  city's  predominantly  black  wards,  also 
has  compiled  evidence  of  irregularities  in  the 
board's  offices.  He  said  he  would  reveal  the 
evidence  at  a  press  conference  soon. 

EFFECT    OF    CROOKED    ELECTIONS 

Bernard  Carey,  Republican  candidate  for 
state's  attorney  in  the  November  election, 
said  The  Tribune  revelations  Illustrate  how 
crooked  elections  affect  not  Just  Chicago,  but 
the  rest  of  the  county  and  state. 

■The  [Tribune)  series  Is  recommended 
reading  for  suburbanites,"  Carey  said.  "You 
may  feel  that  vote  fraud  in  Chicago  where 
there  have  always  been  scandals  but  never 
any  reform  is  no  concern  to  you.  But  you 
must  realize  that  your  vot«  In  a  county  race 
is  diluted  by  those  stolen  In  Chicago  where 
the  motto  is:  "Vote  early  and  often.'  and  the 
Democratic  Party  has  their  votes  counted 
before  the  polls  open." 

He  said  the  polls  In  Chicago  are  officially 
open  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  election  day." 
but  the  heaviest  voting  Is  from  4  a.m.  to 
8  a.m.  when  the  machine's  people  vote." 
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(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  10. 
Reveal    Huge    'Vote    F^aud 
(By  George  Bliss  and  'WUllam  Mullen) 
Evidence  of  more  than  1,000  cases  of  elec- 
tion fraud  in  the  March  21  primary  election 
bas  been  discovered  by  a  Tribune  Task  Force 
reporter  who  worked   undercover   for   three 
months  in  the   Chicago  Board   of  Election 
Commissioner's  City  Hall  offices. 

This  newspai>er's  investigation  showed  the 
election  commission's  staff  has  Ignored 
wholesale  evidence  In  Its  own  record  files  of 
ballot  forgeries,  Inflated  vote  tallies,  phony 


election  Judges,  ghost  voters,  and  violations 
of  state  and  federal  election  codes. 

Information  gathered  by  The  Tribune  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Atty. 
James  R.  Thompson,  who  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  grand  Jury  InvestigaUon  on  vote  frauds. 
Thompson  assigned  a  team  of  three  prosecu- 
tors to  carry  out  the  Investigation.  They  are 
John  Simon,  chief  of  the  civil  division:  Rich- 
ard J.  Clecka,  deputy  chief  of  the  special  in- 
vestigations division;  and  Tyrone  Fahner,  as- 
signed to  special  investigations. 

The  evidence  compiled  during  the  unprec- 
edented behind-the-scenes  look  at  the  city's 
Democratic-controlled  election  machinery 
shows  that  only  a  token  effort  is  made  to 
stop  systematic  theft  of  votes. 

A      PERFTTNCTORY      CHECK 

The  commission's  considerable  staff  of  in- 
vestigators and  clerks,  headed  by  its  chair- 
man, Stanley  T.  Kusper  Jr.,  spent  thousands 
of  man-hours  after  the  primary  election  go- 
ing thru  a  perfunctory  examination  of  elec- 
tion records.  The  net  resiUt  was  the  removal 
of  a  few  dozen  election  Judges  who  voted  for 
candidates  in  the  opposite  party  for  which 
they  worked. 

At  the  same  time,  the  lone  reporter,  exam- 
ining the  records  of  only  a  fraction  of  the 
city's  3.205  precincts  while  performing  other 
duties  as  a  $20-a-day  clerk,  found  docu- 
mented evidence  of  the  following: 

Forged  ballot  applications,  often  so  crudely 
executed  that  they  were  impossible  not  to 
spot  even  under  the  most  superficial  exam- 
ination. The  forged  applications  were  used 
in  the  primary  election  to  ring  up  votes  of 
dead,  critically  111,  unregistered,  and  non- 
existent persons  and  of  voters  who  had  not 
gone  near  a  polling  place  on  March  21. 

Blank  ballot  applications  which  had  been 
used  by  crooked  election  Judges  to  cast  hun- 
dreds of  votes  for  Democratic  candidates. 

Phony  Republican  Judges  who  cast  their 
votes  twice,  once  as  a  Republican  and  once 
as  a  Democrat. 

Democratic  election  judges  who  rang  up 
multiple  votes,  either  by  simply  voting  more 
than  once  under  their  own  najne  or  by  voting 
for  members  of  their  families  who  did  not 
come  to  the  polls  on  election  day. 

Bogus  Republican  Judges  who  tried  to  hide 
their  true  party  affiliation,  either  by  altering 
official  voting  records  or  by  not  keeping  rec- 
ords of  their  own  votes. 

Precinct  poUlng  places  where  Democrats 
took  over  all  five  e'ectlon  Judge  vacancies  on 
election  day.  leaving  nobody  In  the  polling 
places  to  challenge  the  operation  of  the  polls. 
Democratic  precinct  captains  who  took  un- 
contested control  of  their  polling  places,  or- 
dering Judges  about  at  will.  The  same  Demo- 
cratic ward  bosses,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
all  laws  and  regulations,  appointed  hundreds 
of  Republican  election  Judges. 

The  list  of  Infractions,  violations,  and 
crimes  discovered  in  the  official  records  and 
through  extensive  Interviewing  of  Judges  and 
voters  covers  virtually  every  state  and  federal 
election  law  on  the  books. 

Precinct  5,  Ward  24 
One  of  the  worst  examples  of  Democratic- 
controlled  precincts  uncovered  was  the  5th 
Precinct  of  the  24th  Ward. 

During  the  March  primary,  the  regular 
Democratic  candidate  for  state's  attorney, 
Raymond  Berg,  received  304  votes  In  this 
precinct,  while  the  two  Independent  candi- 
dates. Edward  V.  Haurahan  and  Donald  Page 
Moore,  received  five  and  six  vot«s. 

Among  the  ballot  applications  used  to  cast 
votes  In  this  race,  the  undercover  reporter 
found  63  blanks.  They  had  no  voter's  name  or 
signature  on  them,  but  they  were  used  to  ring 
up  votes  on  Berg's  behalf. 

In  addition,  scores  of  ballot  applications 
which  had  been  flUed  out  contained  obvious 
forgeries  of  voters'  names.  After  handwriting 
experts  from  the  International  Oraphoanal- 
j'Sls  Society  of  Chicago  confirmed  the  for- 


geries, reporters  interviewed  numerous  vot- 
ers whose  names  had  been  forged. 

That's  not  even  my  name  there."  Mrs.  Ro- 
sle  Hanspard  said  when  she  saw  her  name 
misspelled  on  an  application  tised  to  cast  a 
vote  In  her  name. 

Mrs.  Hanspard.  3619  'W.  Grenshaw  Av..  said 
she  was  at  work  during  the  day  and  became 
111.  She  went  to  the  doctor  and  never  had  the 
time  to  vote. 

Fred  Tims,  606  W.  Grenshaw  A  v..  said  he 
has  not  been  able  to  vote  for  two  or  three 
years  because  a  severe  heart  aliment  keeps 
him  home.  He  said  he  was  surprised  to  see 
his  name  on  a  ballot  application. 

Sheila  Jones.  3715  W  Grenshaw  Av..  and 
her  neighbor.  Victoria  Matthews.  3713  W. 
Grenshaw  Av  .  also  confirmed  that  they  had 
not  vot«d  and  that  the  signatures  on  ballots 
using  their  names  were  not  theirs. 

GHOSTS    SHOW    UP 


Reporters  also  turned  up  numerous  ghost 
voters  in  the  precinct.  One  of  the  forged  bal- 
lot applications  bore  the  name  of  Erne  Stryn, 
3611  W.  Grenshaw  Av  .  but  when  repftrters 
tried  to  find  her.  they  found  that  there  was 
no  such  address  and  that  neighbors  had 
never  heard  the  name. 

In  other  cases,  reporters  found  on  ballot 
applications  names  of  people  who  had  never 
lived  in  the  precinct  or  had  moved  from  It 
long  ago. 

Some  of  the  "ghosts  "  Included  Dorothy 
Chllds.  3613  W.  Grenshaw  Av.;  Aaron  Wade. 
3601  W.  Grenshaw  Av  :  Rosa  Lotts.  3718  W. 
Grenshaw  Av.;  Jesse  Stiff,  3713  W.  Grenshaw 
Av.;  and  Irene  Humphrey  and  Spencer  Kirk, 
both  at  3701  W  Grenshaw  Av 

Such  extensive  use  of  ghost  voters  indi- 
cates that  the  precinct  canvassers,  who  also 
serve  as  election  Judges,  have  failed  to  do 
their  Jobs.  Before  the  election,  the  canvassers 
are  supposed  to  go  thru  the  precinct  with  the 
official  poll  lists  and  remove  the  iiames  of 
voters  who  no  longer  live  within  their  Juris- 
diction. 

ONE    JLTJOE    WAS  NONRESmENT 

One  of  the  Republican  Judges  in  this  pre- 
cinct whose  sworn  duty  is  to  protect  the  Re- 
publican Party  from  such  abuses,  was  her- 
self a  nonresident  with  a  Democratic  voting 
history  a  circumstance  which  should  have 
barred  her  from  serving. 

She  Is  Linda  Alcorn,  who  listed  her  address 
as  3719  W.  Grenshaw  Av..  even  the  resident* 
in  the  building  said  she  moved  from  the 
neighborhood  several  years  ago. 

Miss  Alcorn  not  only  served  Illegally  but 
also  voted  illegally,  voting  both  as  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  Democrat,  filling  out  ballot  appli- 
cations for  both  parties. 

Miss  Alcorn  could  not  be  contacted,  but 
two  other  judges  In  the  precinct.  Delores  and 
Mozell  Shavers,  used  to  share  their  apart- 
ment with  her  and  continue  to  live  there  at 
3719  W.  Grenshaw  Av. 

The  Shavers  are  sisters.  Delores  serving  as 
a  Democratic  judge  and  Mozell  as  a  Republi- 
can 

Reporters  located  Delores,  who  said  she 
knew  nothing  about  the  fraudulent  ballot 
applications  filled  out  during  the  election. 

"It  was  so  crowded  there,"  she  said  of  the 
polling  place,  "that  people  got  mixed  up  and 
started  to  vote  without  signing  the  forms." 

She  arranged  an  interview  with  her  sister, 
Mozell,  for  later  In  the  day.  but  when  re- 
porters returned  to  the  apartment,  they  met 
Delores  with  a  phone  In  her  hand  and  her 
attorney  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

The  attorney  Is  Chester  Blair.  431  3.  Dear- 
born St..  a  former  Democratic  powerhouse 
In  the  24th  Ward.  He  Instructed  the  Shavers 
sisters  not  to  answer  any  questions. 
Precinct  55,  Word  .?7 
Republicans  suffered  a  similar  fate  In  the 
55th  Precinct  of  the  37th  Ward,  where  all 
three  Republican  Judges  ttimed  out  to  be 
Democrats.   Again,  reporters  confirmed  nu- 
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merous  ballot  application  forgeries  and  found 
several  blank  ballot  applications. 

Two  of  the  Republican  Judges.  Mrs.  Anna 
L  Cannon.  431  N  Central  Av  .  and  Mrs 
Juanlta  Thompson.  4816  W.  Harrison  St. 
said  they  had  been  recruited  to  work  as  Re- 
publican's by  the  Democratic  precinct  cap- 
tain.   William    Peppers 

Mrs.  Thompson,  whose  sister  was  work- 
ing as  a  Democratic  Judge  In  the  same  pre- 
cinct, voted  twice,  once  as  a  Republican 
and  once  as  a  Democrat 

She  insisted   that  she  had  filled  out  and 
signed    her    Democratic    ballot    application 
■Inadvertently"   and   that  Peppers   told   her 
not  to  destroy  It. 


APPtlCATION    NOT    VOIDED 

■Mr  Peppers  told  me  It  would  be  confus- 
ing." she  said.  'I  thought  he  canceled  the 
ballot  on  the  back.'  Records  show  that  the 
ballot  application   had   not   been  voided. 

The  third  Republican  judge.  Alex  Wil- 
liams. 47  N  Central  Av  .  said  he  signed  up 
to  be  a  Judge  thru  a  program  at  Malcolm  X 
CoU^e  conducted  by  a  voter  reform  organi- 
zation. 

Williams  claimed  he  did  not  vote  that  day. 
but  when  reporters  produced  a  photographic 
copy  of  the  Democratic  ballot  application 
he  had  signed,  he  admitted  he  had  filled 
out  the  application 

••Oh.  yeah.'  he  said  •!  did  make  that  out. 
but  the  precinct  captain  said  that  I  had 
better  not  vote  because  I  was  working  as  a 
Republican.  So  I  ne-.er  did  use  the  appli- 
cation to  vote,  and  I  never  had  time  after 
that  to  vote  at  all.' 

He  said  that  Peppers  took  the  ballot  ap- 
plications and  told  him  that  he  would  have 
ar.oiher  Judge  take  care  of  It  and  void  It. 

HIS    N-AME    ON    .ML    FORGERIES 

Williams'  signature  appeared  on  all  the 
forced  and  blank  ballot  applications  used 
In  the  precinct,  but  he  said  he  didn't  know 
anything  about  them. 

He  recalled  that  he  had  signed  ballot  ap- 
plications as  the  witnessing  Judge  far  in 
advance  so  voters  wouldn't  have  to  stand 
In  line  waiting  for  him.  He  said  a  poll 
watcher,  whom  he  could  not  name  came  up 
to- him  and  claimed  he  had  been  signing 
the  applications  incorrectly,  so  he  put  the 
applications   aside. 

••A  little  while  later,  the  guy  came  back 
and  picked  up  the  applications  and  took 
them  away,  "  Williams  said.  "I  don't  know 
what  happened  to  them  after  that." 

.Apparently  the  ballot  applications  were 
used  to  forge  names  of  voters.  A  handwrit- 
ing expert  who  examined  applications  from 
the  precinct  said  the  forgeries  were  made  by 
one  person  and  had  beer,  done  badly. 

••How  the  hell  did  they  get  my  name  and 
address?^  asked  Leo  Jones.  Gl  N.  Central  Av., 
when  he  saw  his  name  had  been  forged.  "That 
ain't  my  signature.  That  ain't  even  my 
printing." 

•Who'd  I  vote  for?-  asked  Philip  Washing- 
ton. S501  W.  Washington  Blvd  ,  when  he  was 
told  that  his  name  had  been  forged  on  a 
Democratic  ballot  application.  "As  long  as 
they  vote  Democrat.  I  don't  mind." 

He  confirmed  that  the  signature  on  the 
forged  ballot  application  was  not  his,  but 
said  two  votes  must  have  been  cast  using 
his  name  because  he  had  voted  that  day 
himself. 

Earl  Thomas,  39  N.  Central  Av..  confirmed 
that  he  had  not  voted  that  day  and  that 
the  signature  on  the  ballot  application  was 
not  his.  Another  ballot  application  contained 
the  name  and  forged  signature  of  Michael 
Thomas  at  the  same  address. 

Earl  Thomas  said  that  he  had  rented  the 
apartment  last  December  after  a  Michael 
Thomas  had  moved   out. 

Two  other  applications  contained  the 
names  of  Otis  Ashley,  123  N.  Central  Av..  and 
Melvln  Jones,  129  N,  Central  Av.  According 
to  the  managers  at  both  buildings,  there  Is 


no  record  that  Ashley  or  Jones  ever  lived  at 
those  addresses. 

Precinct  7,  ^fard  24 

Republican  as  well  as  Democratic  ballot 
application  forgeries  turned  up  In  the  7th 
Precinct  of  the  24th  Ward. 

Handwriting  expert  Donald  Doud  noted 
that  the  same  person  committed  the  forg- 
eries on  the  Republican  applications,  appar- 
ently copying  the  names,  as  they  appear  In 
registration  records — last  name  first. 

One  of  the  forgery  victims,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Madison.  1917  S.  HanUln  Av.,  was  used  twice. 
once  as  a  Democrat.  th«  second  time  as  a 
Republican.  She  said  that  she  didn't  vote 
on  election  day  because  She  could  not  find  a 
babv  sitter. 

Willie  Madison  of  the  same  address  said  he 
voted  Democratic  In  the  primary,  but  his 
name,  too,  was  used  to  cast  a  phony  Republi- 
can vote. 

NAMES   MAtlGLED 

Other  forged  applications  contained  badly 
misspelled  names,  such  as  Corrlne  spelled  as 
Curold,  Louden  as  Luclnden.  ToUver  as  Tol- 
ver.  and  Hazel  as  Hazell. 

Two  forged  applications  contained  the 
names  of  L.  B.  WUllaniB,  1940  S.  Rldgeway 
Av.,  and  LUlie  Jones.  1941  S.  Hamlin  Av.  Both 
Mrs.  Jones  and  WUliams  were  In  hospitals  on 
election  day  after  suffering  strokes. 

The  forgeries  oil  the  Republican  applica- 
tions appeared  to  have  been  scrawled  with 
broad-nibbed,  felt-tlppad  pens. 

••My  hand'wrltlng  Isn't  very  good."'  said  Mrs. 
Tanzy  Watson.  4903  W.  Ohio  St.,  when  she 
saw  her  forged  slgnatuie,  "but  It's  not  that 
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bad. 

Nettle.  Addle,  and  Mel\ln  Dabbs.  of  1907  S. 
Hamlin  Av.,  all  showed  up  on  voting  records 
a^  having  voted  on  elecjlon  day.  tho  none  of 
them  went  to  the  polls. 

GHOSTS    HERE.  TOO 

Several  ghosts  apparently  slipped  Into  this 
precinct  also.  Those  confirmed  by  reporters 
were  S.  L.  Smith  and  Mourounce  Polk,  both 
of  1949  S.  Hamlin  .Av..  and  a  badly  scribbled 
name  which  appeared  to  be  Jerome  Duell,  at 
1941  S.  Hamlin  Av. 

Among  the  RepubUcen  Judges  protecting 
G.O.P.  interests  at  the  polls  was  Mrs.  Grade 
Curry,  1907  S.  Springfield  Av..  who  holds  a 
Democratic  patronage  Job'  as  a  records  clerk 
In  the  traffic  violations  bureau  of  the  ofiBce 
of  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  C3ourt. 

Mrs.  Curry  said  she  did  not  want  to  discuss 
the  irregularities. 

PreciTict  11,  Ward  24 
Mrs.  Berdella  Washington  of  1542  S.  Ked- 
vale  Av.  Is  a  tiny,  feisty  woman  who,  for  the 
first  time  In  30  years,  did  not  wcwk  as  an 
election  Judge  this  year. 

When  she  and  her  hxisband.  Paul,  went  to 
the  polling  place  for  the  11th  Precinct  of  the 
24th  Ward  on  election  day,  she  knew 
something  was  wrong  when  the  Judges  tried 
to  get  her  to  vote  without  signing  ballot 
applications. 

•■I  told  them  I  had  been  a  Judge  for  30 
ye«irs."  Mrs.  WashlngUon  recalled.  "I  know 
what's  going  on  here.  The  Judge  In  charge  of 
the  binders  said  signing  wasn't  necessary. 
but  I  Just  grabbed  them  (applications)  and 
said  to  my  husband.  'Here  Daddy,  \-ou  sign 
this,'  and  we  both  signed  them." 

The  reason  no  one  wanted  the  Washing- 
tons  to  sign  the  application  was  that  their 
immes  had  apparently  been  forged  on  other 
applications  earlier  In  the  day.  The  name  of 
Mary  H.  Washington,  the  Washington's 
daughter,  also  had  been  forged. 

WHOLE    BLOCS    FORCED 

The  forger's  mistakes  apparently  came  In 
trying  to  forge  whole  blocs  of  names  off  reg- 
istration records,  taking  a  series  of  names 
starting  with  "W"  and  "M." 

A  Tribune  Investigator  found  forgeries  of 
such  name*  as  Wallace,  Ware,  Weston.  Wll- 
llama,  and  Wilton;  and  Marble.  Mitchell,  and 


Moore.  Handwriting  experts  said  the  forgeries 
were  all  made  by  the  same  person. 

Mrs.  Rozetta  Williams.  1505  S.  Tripp  Av, 
said  neither  she  nor  her  husband  was  able 
to  vote  on  election  day  because  he  vras  out 
of  town  and  she  could  not  get  out  of  the 
house. 

"I'm  not  surprised,'"  she  said  when  she 
saw  the  forged  signatures  on  Democratic 
ballot  applications. 

"Somebody  came  by  the  house  about  a 
half  hour  before  the  polls  closed  and  asked 
If  I  was  going  to  vote." 

She  said  the  precinct  worker  seemed  satis- 
fled  with  her  explanation  of  why  neither 
she  or  her  husband  would  be  voting  and 
left. 

Leroy  Williams,  4302  W.  16th  St..  was  sur- 
prised  to  see  his  name  on  a  Democratic  bal- 
lot, and  misspelled  at  that.  He  couldn't  vote 
because  he  was  under  care  In  a  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  on  election  day. 

Among  the  ghost  voters  in  this  precinct 
were  Johnnie  WUUams.  1551  S.  Klldare  Av 
I  a  nonexistent  address];  Altonia  Wallace, 
1521  S.  Klldare  Av.;  Ernest  and  Henrene 
Mitchell,  1508  S.  Klldare  A  v.;  Wade  Moore 
Jr..  1507  S.  Keeler  Av.,  and  Annie  L.  Carter, 
1513  S.  Keeler  Av. 

Precinct  26.  I^ard  14 
"How  could  do  that?"  asked  an  angry  and 
Incredulous  Mrs.  Delores  Coluzzi  when  re- 
porters showed  how  her  name  and  the 
names  of  her  husband.  William,  and  their 
son,  Richard,  were  forged  In  the  26th  Pre- 
cinct of  the  14th  Ward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coluzzi.  5211  S.  Green  St.. 
were  not  amused  at  the  way  in  which  their 
last  name  had  been  mls^elled  on  the  three 
ballot  applcatlons.  variously  written  as  Ca- 
lozzl.  Colgy,  and  Coluzzlo. 

Neither  she  nor  her  husband  voted  In  the 
primary  election.  Mrs.  Coluzzi  said,  and  her 
son's  signature  was  a  forgery. 

The  Coluzzls  were  not  the  only  family 
In  the  precinct  who  fell  victim  to  forgeries. 

AFRAID   TO  VOTE 

"I  think  It's  terrible."  said  Mrs.  Walter 
Oruenholz.  857  W.  53d  St .  when  she  saw  the 
forged  signatures  of  her  and  her  husband. 
She  said  they  had  not  voted  because  they 
were  afraid  to  go  to  the  polling  place  on 
election  day. 

Cecil  Wood.  822  W.  53d  PL.  couldn't  get  to 
the  polls  because  he  la  severely  paralyzed 
as  a  result  of  a  stroke. 

"What  the  hell,"  he  told  reporters,  "I  can't 
even  get  to  the  polling  place.  I  couldn't  get 
there  unless  someone  carried  me  down  the 
steps." 

Nevertheless,  his  name  and  the  name  oi 
his  wife,  Edith,  and  his  daughter,  Diane, 
neither  of  whom  vefted,  were  used  on  the 
Democratic  ballot  applications. 

The  forger  used  the  names  of  four  persons 
in  one  family  that  no  longer  lives  In  the 
precinct.  Alice,  Marianne,  Mary,  and  Adrian 
Hajkowski  moved  from  5306  S.  Emerald  Av. 
two  years  ago. 

The  forger  misspelled  the  last  name  on 
three  of  the  Hajkowskl  applications,  siting 
It  as  Majkowskl,  then  tried  to  repair  the 
damage  by  penciling  In  correct  spellings 
over  the  signature. 

Mrs.  LllUe  Martin,  5219  S.  Emerald  Av , 
was  the  only  Republican  Judge  working  in 
the  precinct,  and  she  voted  Democratic.  She 
said  she  thought  she  was  going  to  work  as  ft 
Democratic  Judge,  but  v  hen  she  arrived  »t 
the  polling  place,  all  the  Democratic  Judge 
badges  were  being  worn. 

So,  she  said,  the  Democratic  precinct  cap- 
tain told  her  to  work  as  a  Republican  Judge^ 
Mrs,  Martin  said  she  knew  nothing  about 
the  forged  applications.  So  did  Mrs.  Mart« 
Simpson,  5206  S.  Green  St..  a  Democratic 
Judge  who  was  the  witnessing  Judge  on  many 
of  the  forged  documents. 

Mrs.  Simpson  maintained  to  reporters  in»» 


everv  person  who  signed  a  ballot  was  a  bona 
flde  "voter  who  showed  up  on  election  day. 

■•!  only  did  what  I  was  told  to  do.""  she  said, 
and  denied  knowledge  of  any  wrongdoing. 
Precinct   9.    Ward   29 
Mrs    Lurena   Jones.   4128   W.   Gladys   Av., 
died  of  cancer  March  22,  1972.  in  County  Hos- 
niul  after  she   had  been  admitted  to  the 
hospital's  intensive  care  ward  on  March  19. 
The  fact  that  she  was  on  her  deathbed  did 
not  deter   someone    In   the   9th    Precinct   of 
the  29th  Ward  from  usmg  Mrs.  Jones'  name 
for  a  Democratic  vote  on  election  day. 

Handwriting  experts  told  The  Tribune  that 
Mrs.  Jones'  forged  signature  was  written  by 
the  same  person  who  signed  at  least  four 
other  ballot  applications  In  the  precinct. 

The  four  other  applications  contamed  the 
names  of  Republican  judges  Mrs.  Karole 
Jones  4136  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  and  Mrs.  Dar- 
lene  Stewart.  4154  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  and 
those  of  their  husbands. 

Mrs.  Karole  Jones  has  since  moved  from 
the  precinct  and  could  not  be  located  for 
comment,  but  Mrs.  Stewart  admitted  that 
she  had  signed  the  ballot  application  for  her 
husband. 

She  denied  knowledge  of  the  ballot  con- 
taining the  name  of  Lurena  Jones,  however, 
and  of  the  other  signatures  the  handwTltlng 
experts  say  were  forged. 

Precinct   11,   Ward   1 
Oscar  Schwartz  and  his  sons.  Sidney  and 
Aaron,  live  on  the  far  North  Side,  but  their 
Democratic  votes  ended  up  In  the  11th  Pre- 
cinct of  the  1st  Ward  on  the  South  Side. 

Copies  of  three  ballot  applications  bearing 
the  Schwartz's  names  were  shown  to  Sidney 
Schwartz,  6100  N.  Caldwell  Av..  who  Insisted 
that  the  signatures  were  valid  and  that  all 
three  had  voted  In  the  1st  Ward. 

Schwartz,  who  lives  with  his  father,  Oscar. 
said  his  father  owns  the  building  at  1308  S. 
Wabash  Av..  the  address  used  on  the  ballot 
applications.  The  Schwartz  family  lived  In 
the  building  several  years  ago,  he  said. 

BROTHER   DENIES    SIGNATURE 

Aaron  Schwartz,  who  lives  at  5860  N. 
Keating  Av..  told  reporters  he  dldn^t  vote  In 
the  March  primary,  the  signature  on  the  ap- 
plication using  his  name  is  not  his.  and  he  Is 
reglsted  to  vote  In  the  73d  Precmct  of  the 
39th  Ward. 

•I  haven't  voted  In  the  1st  Ward  since 
1966."  he  said. 

Joyce  Williams  and  Brenda  Jarrell.  both  of 
1517  S.  Michigan  Av.,  and  Elaine  Nesbltt,  1258 
S.  Michigan  Av.,  three  of  the  Judges  who 
worked  in  the  precinct  during  the  election, 
denied  any  knowledge  of  how  the  Schwartz 
votes  had  turned  up. 

Brenda  Jarrell.  the  witnessing  Judge  on 
Oscar  Schwartz's  ballot  application,  said  she 
could  not  understand  how  the  name  could 
have  been  forged. 

If  I  knew  they'd  done  it.  I  would  tell  you." 
she  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  do  anything  that 
was  wTong.  I  don't  believe  In  that." 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  10,  1972 1 
Election    Board    Infiltrated    by    Teibune's 
Reporter 
(By  William  Mullen) 
Stanley  T.  Kusper,  Jr.  gathered  hts  loyal 
staff  of  payrollers  around  him  one  day  last 
May  In  the  rear   of  the  Board   of  Election 
Commissioners    office    and    reminded    them 
where  their  loyalties  lay. 

"Come  November,"  he  told  them  with  ris- 
ing anger  in  his  voice,  "there  aren't  going 
to  be  any  cracks  in  the  wall  of  this  office. 
Nobody  has  cracked  this  office  from  the  out- 
side." 

Kuper  had  spoken  a  bit  prematurely, 
however,  because  I  was  standing  only  about 
15  feet  from  hhn.  In  fact.  I  had  already 
spent  a  month  working  undercover  In  his 
ofBce  and  would  spend  two  more  months. 


And,  not  being  one  of  his  loyal  payrollers, 
I  had  to  agree  he  certainly  had  reason  to 
fear  a  stranger's  ••cracking"  his  office. 

•'HOTTEST    SEAT    IN    THE    CrFT" 

•'This  Is  the  hottest  seat  In  the  city," 
Kusper  went  on  to  say  at  that  meeting, 
occasionally  slamming  an  emphatic  fist  on 
the  table  at  which  he  was  seated 

•The  hottest  In  Cook  County — in  the 
country,  for  that  matter.  You  had  better 
believe  there  Is  a  man  m  Washington  right 
Kow  who  h,as  got  his  eye  on  this  office.  You 
had  better  believe  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  would  like  to  tear  this  office  apart  from 
the  inside  out." 

Kusper  kept  his  people  late  that  night 
because  he  wanted  to  impress  upon  them 
that  there  are  people  who  would  like  to 
snoop  and  pry  thru  his  office. 

That's  the  last  thing  In  the  world  he 
wants.  He  likes  things  the  way  they  are  now, 
thank  you. 

The  way  things  are  now  is  that  he  has  a 
staff  of  200  persons.  196  of  them  Democratic 
patronage  workers.  That  means  the  City's 
electoral  machinery — the  registration  of 
voters,  the  appointment  of  election  judges, 
the  records  of  past  elections — are  In  the 
hands  of  Democrats. 

DOESN'T    WANT    INSPECTION 

Kusper  does  not  want  an  outsider  to  see 
how  his  Democratic  staff  Is  handling  this 
machinery. 

He  doesn't  -want  anybody  to  see  how  many 
thousands  of  nonexistent  voters  are  regis- 
tered in  his  files — nonexistent  voters  who 
come  from  nowhere  on  election  days  to  ring 
up  Democratic  votes  and  victories. 

He  doesn't  want  anybody  t-o  see  how  loyal 
Democrats  are  appointed  as  Republican 
judges  of  election  year  after  year. 

In  short,  he  doesn't  want  anybody  from 
the  outside  to  see  how  vote  fraud  is  fost-ered 
and  protected  In  his  office,  Room  308  of  City 
Hall. 

But  I  sa'w  it. 

I  saw  it  and  worked  with  It  from  the  In- 
side for  three  months. 

HAD    KUCHARSKI    BACKING 

I  was  able  to  get  on  the  inside  thru  Ed- 
mund J.  Kucharskl,  chairman  of  the  Cook 
County  Republican  Central  Committee.  Ku- 
charskl seized  the  opportunity  of  a  vacancy 
for  a  Republican  clerk  in  Kusper's  office  last 
April  and  sent  me  In  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. 

In  applyUig  for  the  job.  I  used  my  real 
name  anci  address,  educational  and  work 
history,  failing  only  to  mention  my  present 
employment.  The  application  asked  only  for 
my  past  employment. 

I  was  hired  as  a  S20-a-day  clerk  over 
Kusi>er's  objections  and  went  to  work  in  a 
department  handling  judges  of  election.  At 
the  time,  only  two  of  my  editors,  my  co- 
workers on  this  paper"s  Task  Force  repon- 
ing  team,  and  Kucharskl  knew  what  I  was 
doing. 

Any  new  employe  In  Kusi>er"8  office  Is 
regarded  with  suspicion  at  first,  but  I  soon 
found  out  how  closely  a  new  Republican 
employee  Is  watched. 

VIEWED    WITH    SUSPICION 

••When  I  first  saw  you  around  here."  one 
payroller  told  me  during  a  coffee  break  on 
my  second  day  on  the  Job.  •'!  thought  you 
were  one  of  those  bastards  from  the  B.  G.  A. 
[Better  Government  Association]  or  the 
I.  V.  I.  [Independent  Voters  of  Illinois ). 

•But  then  I  found  out  you  are  even  worse. 
You  are  a  Republican." 

He  was  laughing,  but  he  was  serious.  He 
liked  to  call  me  the  "guy  from  the  I.  V.  I." 
after  that.  And  he  and  others  liked  to  sidle 
up  next  to  me  as  I  took  notes  on  my  ■work, 
"Just  to  see  what  you're   doing." 

In  hindsight.  I  7?ould  guess  now  that  I 
must  have  looked  rather  strange  taking  all 
those  notes.  I  took  so  many  notes  that  it  got 


to  be  a  crisis  each  night  to  discreetly  stuff 
them  Into  my  pockets  and  steal  them  out  of 
the  office. 

When  I  left  work  at  night.  I  found  myself 
being  followed  by  Kusper's  cronies.  They 
followed  me  to  Tribune  Tower  several  times. 
I  discovered  later,  but  Kusper  decided  I  was 
going  to  meet  a  girl  friend. 

'DATS"    WAS    TYPEWRITEK 

If  only  that  had  been  the  case.  The  only 
date  I  had  each  night,  tho,  was  another  eight 
to  10  hours  of  work  tranacrtblng  my  notes  of 
fraud  cases  Into  readable  form  for  my  news- 
pafjer  colleagues  to  work  with. 

The  fraud  cases  I  found  came  directly  off 
the  records  handled  day  in  and  day  out  by 
Kusper's  own  staff.  They  were  incredibly  sim- 
ple to  find,  conslderlJig  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  office's  filing  system,  yet  I  found 
them  while  Kusper's  staff  didn't  seem  to  look. 

The  most  graphic  example  I  encountered 
of  Kusper's  staff  skipping  over  obvious  fraud 
cases  came  when  I  began  examining  ballot 
applications  from  the  March  21  primary. 

When  I  started  looking  thru  the  applica- 
tions. Kusper's  people  had  been  thru  them 
only  a  few  days  before. 

V^HAT'S    REALLi     BEHIND    IT 

They  were  stacked  according  to  precinct  In 
a  storercom.  I  pulled  cut  several  stacks  of 
applications  one  day  and  seated  myself  next 
to  the  mound  of  cartons  containing  public 
relations  pamphlets  entitled  "What's  Behind 
Your  Vote.  " 

As  I  began  to  thumb  thru  the  ballot  appli- 
cations, I  began  to  see  what  is  behind  the 
vote  in  Chicago. 

I  came  across  hundreds  of  ballot  applica- 
tions  that  contained  such  obvious  fcrgenes 
they  almst  Jumped  up  and  knocked  me  off 
my  chair.  I  found  scores  of  applications  that 
had  been  left  blank,  but  had  been  used  to 
ring  up  Democratic  votes  anyhow. 

It  would  have  been  Impossible  for  anybody 
to  miss  seeing  the  fraud,  but  Kusper's  people 
either  missed  them  or  saw  them  and  never 
said  a  word. 

AND    DO    NO    MORE 

In  defense  of  the  people  who  work  for  Kus* 
per.  I  found  many  of  them  hardworking  and 
conscientious  as  far  as  their  jobs  would  al- 
low them  to  be.  The  rule  of  the  office,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  "Do  what  you  are  specifi- 
cally told  to  do,  and  do  no  more." 

"It's  hard  work,"  a  woman  In  the  office 
told  me  one  day.  "because  it's  so  exacting. 
It's  easy  to  make  mistakes,  but  you  can't 
make  anybody  understand  that  when  ail 
those  newspapers  start  writing  fraud  stories 
about  us." 

Indeed,  it  was  easy  to  find  mistakes.  But 
■A-hen  I  went  thru  the  office  files,  I  found 
patterns  of  such  massive  fraud  and  chicanery 
that  they  could  not  be  passed  off  as  mere 
clerical  errors. 

You  can't  pass  off  the  Democratic  voting 
records  of  hundreds  of  Republican  election 
judges  as  simple  oversight. 

You  can't  dismiss  the  scores  of  altered 
voting  records  as  the  slip  of  somebody's  pen. 

You  can't  Ignore  the  thousands  of  ghoet 
voters  who  remain  In  registration  files  by 
calling  it  sloppy  filing. 

CHECKED    ONLY    A    FRACTION 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  I  fotmd, 
and  I  found  them  by  looking  In  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  files  In  spare  moments  from 
my  regular  duties. 

That  fact  is  what  scared  me. 

Looking  thru  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  records,  I  found  more  than  1,000  cases  of 
fraud. 

And  when  I  left  Kusper's  office  for  the  last 
time,  I  was  not  so  much  Impressed  with 
the  numbers  I  found  as  with  the  numbers 
I  must  have  left  behind.  The  experience  left 
me  feeling  I  had  grasped  only  a  tip  of  an 
Iceberg. 
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(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  11.  1972] 

Forgery  Rampant  in  Seventh  Precinct. 
24th  Ward 

The  numerous  forgeries  found  in  the  7th 
Precinct  of  the  24  Ward  were  so  crudely  done 
that  In  manv  cases  names  were  misspelled  on 
the  ballot  applications.  Donald  Doud.  a  hand- 
writing expert.  Identified  17  ballot  applica- 
tions in  this  precinct  as  being  executed  by 
"We  same  writer. 

■It  win  be  noted  that  all  of  the  signatures 
In  the  last  group  described  (7th  Precinct 
24th  Ward)  are  written  in  reverse,  with  the 
second  name  first."  said  Doud.  -'This  con- 
stitutes strong  evidence  that  the  names  in 
question  were  copied  from  some  polling  list 
or  other  documents  containing  an  alphabeti- 
cal listing  of  the  surnames." 

Election  experts  said  that  It  was  evident 
that  the  forged  names  were  copied  from  the 
election  binders  In  the  polling  place,  which 
list  the  voters  with  their  last  names  first. 
Tribune  investigators  confirmed  15  forgeries 
among  the  many  others  In  the  7th  Precinct. 
The  following  are  some  of  them : 

The  signature  samples  are  not  printed  In 
the  Recobo. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  11,  1972] 

Probe  Shows  Plight  or  GOP  Poll  JtnacES 

(By  George  Bliss  and  William  Currle) 

No  one  denies  there  are  mare  Democrats 
than  Republicans  on  Chicago's  South  and 
West  Sides,  but  that  Is  not  the  only  re«iaon 
bona  fide  G.O.P.  Judges  are  hard  to  find  there 
on  election  days. 

The  Tribune  Task  Force's  Investigation  of 
election  records  In  the  March  primary  elec- 
tion has  ur.cc  vered  other  reasons  why  many 
precinct  election  twards  are  manned  only 
bv  Democrats. 

Historically.  Democratic  officials  have  coun- 
tered similar  revelations  by  saying  that  Re- 
publican officials  fall  to  provide  the  Board 
of  Election  Commissioners  with  enough 
G.O.P   Judge  applicants. 

TWENTY-TWO    REPORTERS    ON    LIST 

This  year,  however.  22  Tribune  reporters 
and  Better  Government  Association  Investi- 
gators were  among  528  applicants  submitted 
by  Republican  Party  bosses  to  serve  as  at- 
large  Judges  In  the  South  and  West  Side 
wards. 

The  applications  were  submitted  to  Ed- 
mund J.  Kucharskl.  chairman  of  the  couriLy 
Republican  Central  Committee,  who  approved 
them  and  turned  them  over  to  Mrs.  Barbara 
Watson,  a  secretary  In  his  organization. 

Mrs.  Watson  recalls  taltlng  all  the  applica- 
tions personally  to  the  office  of  the  Election 
Board  in  City  Hall  where  she  handed  them  to 
a  clerk. 

But  on  March  3,  Stanley  Kusper.  the 
board's  chairman,  aald  he  had  the  names  of 
the  Republican  applicants  but  no  such  ap- 
plications. He  disqualified  457  Republican 
applicants  who  the  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee had  hoped  would  be  working  the 
Democratic-controlled  wards.  These  Included 
The  Tribune  reporters  and  B.G.A.  Investiga- 
tors. 

Kucharskl  and  several  candidates  tried  to 
appeal  Kuspers  decision  in  all  levels  of  the 
court  system  but  failed. 

CEJ.TirY     THE     MISSING 

However,  within  two  weeks  of  the  elec- 
tion, Kucharskl  revealed  that  the  Election 
Board  had  been  certifying  some  of  those 
Judges  whoso  applications  were  among  the 
missing.  Six  Tribune  reporters  received  cer- 
tlficatloi^  cards  In  the  mall.  Most  of  the 
assignments  were  for  the  places  that  Repub- 
licans had  asked  to  put  them. 

One  of  those  reporters,  Dan  Egler,  was  as- 
signed to  the  23d  Precinct  of  the  34th  Ward 
as  a  certified  Republican  election  Judge. 
When  he  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
other  Judges  they  wouldn't  believe  him.  Nor 


would  they  listen  to  dofwntown  Election 
Board  employes  who  said  over  the  telephone 
that  Egler  was  certified. 

"I  don't  believe  It."  said  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Judges,  Mrs.  Annette  Bltoy,  10512  8. 
Peoria  St.  "Too  bad  for  you.  You'll  have  to 
leave." 

Egler  was  allowed  to  remain  In  the  polling 
place  as  a  poll  watcher.  He  had  the  legal 
right  to  remain  there  after  the  poll  closed 
to  watch  the  vote  count,  but  he  was  kicked 
out  at  6:05  p.m. 

BEEN   NICE,   GET   OtTT 

"It's  been  nice  working  with  you,"  said 
Grant  E.  Jackson,  a  local  precinct  captain. 
"Now  get  the  hell  out  of  hare." 

Records  In  the  Election  Board's  offices  show 
that  two  of  the  Judges  serving  In  that  pre- 
cinct had  been  swear-In  Judges,  tho  Egler 
saw  no  one  sworn  In  that  morning. 

Since  the  March  election.  Tribune  reporters 
have  Interviewed  others  who  were  barred 
from  serving  that  day  as  certified  Republican 
Judges. 

Douglas  Tibbie.  19.  of  2103  N,  Seminary 
Av..  presented  his  certified  credentials  to 
the  other  Judges  In  the  23d  precinct  of  the 
16th  Ward  and  was  immediately  told  to  leave. 

"I  called  the  Election  Board,  but  they  said 
that  I  wasn't  on  the  list  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done,"  Tibbie  Bald.  "I  didn't  see 
anybody  else  sworn  In,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  that  they  Just  went  to  work  without  such 
formalities." 

One  of  those  Republican  swear-In  Judges 
turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  a  Democratic 
Judge  and  local  party  stalwart.  The  other 
G.O.P.  swear-In  told  The  Tribune  later  that 
she  Is  a  "Democrat  by  heart." 

VOLUNTEERS    TO    BE    WATCHER 

Lee  Rankin,  22,  3027  Sunnyslde  Av..  Brook- 
field,  was  one  of  those  whose  application  to 
be  a  JudEte  had  been  lost.  So  he  volunteered 
as  a  poll  watcher  In  the  14th  precinct  of 
the  24th  Ward. 

Rankin  said  that  for  his  civic  efforts  two 
men  pulled  him  outside  the  polling  place 
and  started  punching  him.  "Anything 
wrong?"  the  poll  policeman  asked.  But  the 
pair  sped  away  In  their  Cadillac  before  any- 
thing was  done  about  tQe  Incident. 

Mis.  Colletta  Handle,  of  4030  W.  Congrees 
Pkwy.,  was  turned  away  by  the  five  other 
Judges  In  the  10th  Precinct  of  the  29th  Ward. 
Apparently  six  Judges  had  been  certified  to 
serve  In  that  polling  place. 

RECRUITED    BY    DEMOCRAT 

Meanwhile.  In  the  5th  Precinct  of  the  29th 
Ward  where  Mrs.  Handle  lives,  three  Judges 
had  to  be  sworn  in  that  morning — two  of 
them  Republicans  and  all  recruited  by  the 
Democratic  precinct  captain. 

Fabian  Rice,  19.  of  8026  S.  Merrill  Av.,  was 
one  of  the  many  Republican  Judges  certi- 
fied by  the  Board  of  Election  but  never  as- 
signed to  a  precinct. 

"I'm  walking  around  with  a  little  card  In 
my  pocket  that  shows  I  was  an  election 
Judge,"  Rice  said.  "But  I  never  got  the  chance 
to  serve  and  111  never  know  why." 


Two-Partt  System  Paralyzed  By  Political 

Machinations 

(By  George  Bliss  and  William  Mullen) 

Democratic  Party  bosses  have  seized  con- 
trol over  the  appointments  of  Republican 
election  Judges  In  hundreds  of  key  precincts 
and  have  destroyed  the  bipartisan  election 
system  In  large  areas  of  Chicago,  a  Tribune 
Task  Force  Investigation  has  disclosed. 

A  one-party  system  has  been  created  In 
at  least  21  of  the  city's  50  wards  with  the 
laws  covering  the  assignment  of  election 
Judges  being  violated  or  bypassed  In  a  sys- 
tematic preclnct-by-precinct  effort. 

The  four-month  Investigation  found  838 
violations  of  the  laws  and  reg:ulatlons  cover- 
ing the  assignment  of  election  Judges  alone. 


fraud  control  impossible 
Evidence  of  more  than  1.000  fraud  cases 
and  election  law  violations  in  these  precincts 
were  amassed  by  a  single  Tribune  reporter 
who  worked  undercover  as  a  clerk  in  the 
offices  of  the  Chicago  Election  Commission- 
ers. 

The  Democratic  Party  stalwarts,  without 
the  slightest  Interference  from  the  Board  of 
Election  CommLssloners.  have  made  fraud 
control  m  the  polling  places  an  Impossibility. 
They  have  placed  loyal  Democratic  followeni 
in  the  key  posts  of  official  Republican  elec- 
tion Judges. 

Legally  appointed  Republican  Judges  have 
been  locked  out  of  their  election  day  posts 
by  intimidation,  fear,  "lost"  application*, 
and  other  tricks.  Without  their  presence  in 
the  polling  places,  frauds  of  almost  every 
description  have  been  committed  without 
opposition. 

vote  one-sided 

The  Democratic  machine  has  rolled  up 
massive  majorities  for  favored  candidates  in 
these  precincts.  In  some  cf  the  precincts. 
Republican  candidates  haven't  received  a 
single  vote,  not  even  that  of  one  of  the  Re- 
publican Judges. 

There  are  precincts  In  which  pseudo-Re- 
publican Judges  are  assigned  where  the  vote 
count  has  produced  .such  Democratic  plural- 
ities as  209  to  1.  as  370  to  2,  and  253  to  0. 

In  many  of  these  solidly  Democratic  con- 
trolled precinct  election  boards.  Tribune  In- 
I'estlgators  discovered,  numerous  forgeries 
and  other  frauds  were  committed.  Votes  were 
cast  and  counted  for  people  dying  In  hos- 
pitals, dead  people,  cripples  who  were  un- 
able to  leave  their  homes,  voters  who  had 
moved  out  of  the  state  years  ago.  and  In 
some  cases  voters  registered  from  nonexist- 
ent addresses. 

ONLY    A    SAMPLING 

Each  precinct  is  entitled  to  five  election 
Judges.  In  even-numbered  precincts,  there 
are  to  be  three  Democratic  Judges  and  two 
Republican  Judges.  In  odd-numbered  pre- 
cincts, the  Republicans  are  to  have  three 
judges. 

The  extent  of  corruption  in  the  precinct 
election  boards  Is  highlighted  by  the  fact 
that  The  Tribune  Investigated  572  of  the 
city's  3.205  precincts  and  found  833  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing appointment  of  Judges. 

In  interviews.  83  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
Republican  Judges  from  sample  precincts 
readily  admitted  they  were  recruited  and  ap- 
pointed by  Democratic  ward  bosses.  More 
than  60  per  cent  said  they  were  Democrats, 
and  many  others  refused  to  comment  on 
their  party  affiliation  though  they  had  solid 
Democratic  voting  histories. 

JUDGES    HOLD    FULL    POWER 

Some  of  the  Judges  said  they  had  never 
voted  Republican  in  their  lives  and  had 
worked  hard  to  get  votes  for  Democratic 
candidates. 

Democratic  ward  bosses  Interviewed  by 
reporters  boasted  that  they  and  they  alone 
were  responsible  for  naming  the  Republican 
judges  while  they  knew  they  were  violating 
the  law  by  doing  so. 

The  Judges  of  election  are  In  full  power  In 
their  respective  precinct  polling  places  and 
are  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
election  and  for  detecting  any  fraud.  The 
Judges  are.  on  election  day,  officers  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  and  are  liable 
In  a  proceeding  for  contempt  for  any  mis- 
behavior In  office. 

Judges  usually  are  selected  from  lists  of 
names  submitted  by  either  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  County  Central  Committee. 
Over  the  years,  the  Democratic-controlled 
election  ho&rd  has  complained  that  it  never 
receives  erough  names  of  prospective  judges 
from  the  Republicans.  The  Republicans  con- 
tend that  one  of  the  reaeons  many  of  their 
"legitimate"  judges  are  never  able  to  serve 
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is  because  the  election  board  "loses"  their 

^^C^foUo^wlng  are  case  histories  of  Just  a 
few  of  the  precincts  m  which  The  Tribune 
found  corruption. 

Precinct  5,  Ward  29 
Mrs  Phyllis  Mason  of  3112  W.  Jackson 
Bivd  who  lives  in  the  32d  Precinct  of  the 
27ihWard.  admitted  to  Tribune  investigators 
tL  IS  a  Democrat  and  voted  Democratic.  She 
«,d  she  was  recruited  to  be  a  Republican 
ludee  in  the  5th  Precinct  of  the  29th  Ward 
bv  William  Davis  of  4007  W.  Adams  St..  who  Is 
Her  stepfather  and  the  Democratic  precinct 

"^^-Of  course  I  voted  Democratic,"  she  said. 
•I'm a  good  Democrat." 

Mrs.  Mason  was  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Davis  did  an  'outstanding  Job"  in  taking 
charge  of  the  polling  place  while  she  helped 
supervise  and  count  ballots.  She  said  she  was 
unaware  that  It  Is  a  violation  of  regulations 
to  allow  anyone  but  a  Judge  to  count  and 
handle  ballots. 

HE    NAMES    JUDGES 

Davis  was  exceptionally  candid  about  the 
role  he  plays  In  personally  naming  the  elec- 
tion Judges,  both  Republican  and  Democrat. 
"No,  I  never  have  any  trouble  getting 
my  Republican  judges."  he  said.  "I've  been 
appointing  them  for  more  years  than  I  can 
remember.  I  need  but  one  Republican  judge 
for  the  big  November  election." 

Davis  replied  that  it  was  "no  problem  what- 
soever" when  he  was  questioned  about  the 
legality  of  selecting  Republican  Judges.  He 
then  revealed  that  Lola  Quince,  one  of  the 
Democratic  Judges  In  his  precinct,  Is  his  wife 
and  that  Carolyn  Quince,  Republican  Judge. 
is  his  stepdaughter. 

Precinct  13.  Ward  22 
.Ml  three  Republican  judges  In  tnls  pre- 
cinct voted  Democratic  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion, and  two  admitted  they  were  recruited  by 
the  Democratic  precinct  captain. 

Jessie  Wilson.  4103  W.  16th  St..  who  voted 
Democratic  in  1972,  '71,  '70,  '68,  '67,  and  '66, 
said  she  signed  up  to  be  a  certified  Demo- 
cratic Judge  long  before  the  primary  and 
went  to  Judges'  school. 

"I  only  served  because  they  aaked  me  to 
serve."  she  said  when  asked  how  It  came 
about  that  she  served  as  a  Republican  judge 
after  being  certified  to  work  as  a  Democrat. 
switches  party  label 
Cora  Fair  of  1636  S.  Karlov  Av.  with  a 
four-year  Democratic  voting  history,  said  she 
became  a  Republican  swear-In  judge  several 
days  before  the  election  after  she  was  called 
by  the  Democratic  precinct  captain.  Patricia 
Jenktns,  1655  S.  Karlov  Av.,  who  also  voted 
Democratic,  could  not  be  reached  to  find  out 
how  she  became  a  Republican  Judge. 

Miss  Jenkins'  name,  however,  appeared 
as  the  witnessing  judge  on  ballot  applica- 
tions which  had  been  forged  in  this  precinct. 
The  forgeries  were  Identified  by  Donald 
Doud,  Internationally  known  handwriting 
expert. 

Among  the  names  used  on  the  forged  ap- 
plications were  those  of  Sell  Jones'  and  his 
daughter.  Cardie  Jones.  1609  S.  Karlov  Av., 
and  of  Ollle  Jones,  1851  S.  Komensky  Av. 

Sell  Jones  said  neither  he  nor  his  daughter 
had  voted  In  the  primary  and  the  signatures 
were  forgeries.  The  owner  of  the  building 
at  1851  S.  Komensky  Av.  said  she  had  never 
heard  of  an  Ollie  Jones  In  the  18  years  she 
had  lived  In  the  building. 

At  1843  S.  Komensky  Av.,  a  resident  said 
her  mother's  name  was  OUle  Jones,  but  she 
had  died  In  1957.  The  precinct's  poll  list 
shows  a  Mrs.  Ollle  Jones  living  at  1851  S. 
Komensky  Av..  but  Mrs.  James  moved  to 
1850  S.  karlov  Av..  many  years  ago.  Mrs. 
James  said  she  did  not  vote  In  the  primary. 
Precinct  43.  Ward  27 
Joeeph  Romano,  71,  of  1633  W.  Madison  St.. 
s»ld  he  "eruddenly  became  a  Republican"  after 


50  years  as  a  loyal  and  avid  Democrat.  He 
said  shortly  before  the  election,  a  Mr.  Costa, 
the  Democratic  precinct  captain,  "told  me 
I  had  to  work  as  a  Republican  election  judge. 

"Whatever  Mr.  Costa  says  I  should  do,  I'll 
do  "  said  Romano,  who  lives  In  a  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  high  rise  for  the  elderly. 

Romano,  with  the  credentials  of  a  certified 
Democratic  Judge,  said  he  was  notified  by 
the  election  commissioner's  office  after  the 
election  that  he  had  been  removed  from  the 
list  of  eligible  judges  "for  voting  the  vmsng 

wav."  ^  ,  . 

•But  Costa  told  me  not  to  worry,  he  would 
see  to  It  that  I  can  go  back  as  a  judge."  Ro- 
mano said.  "Costa  said  he's  going  to  square 
It  for  me  at  the  City  Hall,  and  he  can  do  It.' 
Precinct  17.  Ward  7 
In    some    instances.    The    Tribune    found. 
Republican  Judges  recruited  by  the  Demo- 
crats travel   as  much  as  40  miles  to  serve. 
Mrs    zona  Lugo,  of  4229  W.  Potomac  Av., 
on  the  far  West  Side  of  the  city,  said  she 
worked  in  the  17th  Precinct  of  the  7th  Ward, 
which  Is  at  the  southeast  end  of  Chicago.  She 
said  she  worked  as  a  Republican  judge  at  the 
request  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Shirley  Melendez, 
of  8939  S.  Commercial  Av..  who,  she  said.  Is 
the  "senior  Judge,"   a  Democratic  judge  In 
the  precinct. 

Mrs  Lugo  said  she  filled  out  a  Republican 
iudge  application  at  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners'  office,  where  her  voting  rec- 
ord is  on  file  and  reflects  she  voted  Demo- 
cratic in  the  1971  primary. 

Precinct  45,  Ward  16 
Antoinette  Baynes,  of  6748  S.  May  St.,  was 
quick  to  admit  that  she  Is  a  Democrat  and 
had  served  as  a  Republican  judge  in  the  pri- 
mary because  she  was  told  to  do  so  by  Ozzle 
Thomas,  her  Democratic  precinct  obtain  In 
the  45th  Precinct  of  the  16th  Ward. 

She  said  she  knew  so  little  about  her  Job 
as  a  Judge  that  Marilyn  Freeman,  another 
judge,  had  to  show  her  how  to  vote 

•Miss  Freeman  took  a  Democratic  ballot 
and  had  me  sign  It  and  took  me  to  the  voting 
machines."  she  recalled.  "She  pulled  all  the 
levers  for  me." 

Miss  Ba-^nes  said  she  knew  she  had  already 
voted  onci  as  a  Republican  and  decided  to 
vote  for  the  second  time  anyway  after  she 
informed  Miss  Freeman  of  her  first  vote. 

Miss  Freeman  of  6752  S.  Aberdeen  St.,  an 
admitted  Democrat,  also  named  Ozzle  Thom- 
as as  the  man  who  appointed  her  a  Republl- 

"I  wanted  to  ask  Thomas  how  It  was  pos- 
sible to  be  a  Republican  judge  when  I'm  a 
Democrat."  she  said.  "That  didn't  seem  fair. 
I  feel  kind  of  funny  about  It,  because  I'm 
always  a  Democrat,  even  now." 

She  said  her  father.  Coy  Freeman,  is  an 
assistant  Democratic  precinct  captam.  Miss 
Freeman  verified  her  signature  on  the  two 
ballot  applications  cast  by  Miss  Baynes,  but 
insisted  she  didn't  know  that  Miss  Baynes 
had  voted  twice. 

James  White.  6756  S.  Elizabeth  St.,  said  he 
had  been  working  as  a  Democratic  poU 
watcher  for  Ozzle  Thomas  when  a  Judge 
failed  to  show  up  and  Thomas  "appointed 
me  a  Republican."  He  said  he  voted  Demo- 
cratic in  the  primary  and  five  other  elections. 
Precinct  15,  Ward  28 
Eddie  Hopkins.  3534  W.  Lexington  St., 
voted  Democratic  In  1971  and  before,  but 
nevertheless  served  as  a  Republican  judge 
in  the  15th  Precinct  of  the  28th  Ward. 

••My  father  said  he  needed  a  Republican 
judge  so  that's  what  I  was,"  Hopkins  said. 
Hopkins  said  his  father  is  Charles  Hopkins 
of  3528  W.  Flournoy  St.,  a  Democratic 
precinct  captain,  and  his  mother.  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie Hopkins,  is  a  Democratic  judge. 

The  other  two  Republican  judges  in  this 
precinct  are  also  admitted  Democrats.  Their 
voting   histories,   which   should  have   made 


them  ineligible  to  serve  as  Republican 
judges,  are  recorded  at  the  election  commis- 
sioners' office.  The  Republican  alternate 
judge  In  the  precinct  also  has  a  long  Demo- 
cratic history. 

Oeraldlne  Luckles.  3500  W.  Flournoy  St„ 
said  she  became  a  Democratic  judge  In  1971 
and  a  Republican  judge  this  year  at  the  di- 
rection of  her  precinct  captam,  Hopkins. 
"I'm  a  Democrat,"  she  concluded. 
Mrs.  Wessl  Hawthorne.  3632  W.  Lexington 
St  a  certified  Republican  Judge  who  voted 
Democratic  in  the  primary  election,  said  she 
had  never  received  a  letter  from  the  board 
disqualifying  her  because  of  the  vote.  She 
said  she  Is  a  Democrat. 

Precinct  44,  Ward  34 
Wllhelmlna  House.  11404  S.  Elizabeth  St.. 
has  an  exceptionally  impressive  Democratic 
voting  hlstorv  in  the  records  at  the  election 
commissioners'  office  in  City  Hall.  The  same 
records  were  avaUable  at  the  polling  place  on 
election  day  when  she  served  as  a  Republican 
judge  in  the  44th  Precinct,  of  the  34th  Ward. 
She  voted  Democratic  In  1972,  '71,  '68,  '67, 
'66.  '64,  '63.  and  '62. 

"Of  course  I'm  a  Democrat."  she  said  In 
explaining  how  she  became  a  Republican 
judge. 

She  said  that  EmU  Jones,  executive  secre- 
tary to  Democratic  Aid.  Wilson  Frost,  asked 
her  to  be  a  Republican  judge  six  weeks  to  two 
months  before  the  primary  election  becatise 
•they  would  have  a  vacancy  for  me."  Jones 
was 'once  her  precinct  captain,  and  she 
worked  lor  the  Democratic  ward  organization 
for  years,  she  added. 

Precinct  17,  Ward  5 
Judge  Harry  G.  Comerford.  presiding  Judge 
of  the  countv  division  of  Circuit  Court,  has 
instructed  election  judges  that  the  precmct 
board  must  fill  the  vacancy  of  a  judge  if  It 
occurs  on  election  day.  He  also  has  ruled  that 
a  substitute  must  be  of  the  same  political 
party  affiliation  as  the  absent  member. 

But  It  was  six  weeks  before  the  March  21 
primary  when  Maury  Kolinsky,  the  Demo- 
cratic precmct  captam  In  the  17th  Precmct 
of  the  5th  Ward,  told  Mrs.  Etta  Robinson  of 
5210  S.  Woodlawn  Av.  that  she  would  be  a 
last-mlnute,  swear-in  Republican  Judge. 

Mrs  Robinson  claims  she  voted  Republican, 
but  records  state  she  didn't  vote  at  aU.  She 
said  she  has  been  a  faithful  Democrat  of  long 
standing.  _,,  .^ 

Julian  Williams  of  5338  S.  Woodlawn  Av. 
said  he,  too.  Is  a  Democrat  and  became  a 
swear-to  Republican  judge  thru  the  grace  of 
Kollnskv  the  day  before  election.  He  said 
Kolinsky  advised  him  that  "It  wouldn't  make 
any  difference"  if  he  voted  Democratic  while 
serving  as  a  Republican  judge. 

Another  admitted  Democrat  in  the  precinct 
who  worked  as  a  Republican  judge  was 
Prances  Woolrldge.  of  9268  S.  Bumslde  Av. 
She  said  she  became  a  judge  thru  her  job  as 
a  laboratory  technician  at  the  University  of 

Chicago.  ^     J  - 

Precinct  61,  Ward  7 

Jerome  Posv,  the  Democratic  precinct  cap- 
tato  of  the  61st  Precinct  of  the  7th  Ward, 
with  an  eve  to  the  future  began  rounding  up 
Republican  electlCK*  Judges  at  least  four 
months  before  the  March  21  primary  election. 
This  was  long  before  the  County  Republican 
Central  Committee  had  selected  Its  Republi- 
can judges  for  the  election. 

Alberta  Ollllam  of  2671  E.  78th  St.,  who 
said  she  was  recruited  by  Posy  to  be  a  certi- 
fied Republican  Judge,  claims  she  Is  an  inde- 
pendent who  frequently  splits  her  tickets. 

Mrs  Alice  Wilson  of  7806  S.  Kingston  Av., 
who  said  she  was  signed  up  by  Posy,  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  she  Is  listed  as  a  Q.  O.  P. 
swear-ta  at  the  election  commissioners'  office. 
She  voted  Democratic  In  1972,  '71.  and  '88. 

•■Youre  kidding."  she  said.  "I  worked  as  a 
Democratic  judge,  and  I  was  asked  by  Poay 
to  fill  a  vacancy  the  night  before  election. 
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Stat*  Ssts  Probe  of  Vote  Fraud 


(By  George  Bliss) 

A  special  Illinois  legislative  committee  was 
named  yesterday  to  probe  disclosures  of 
widespread  %-ote  fraud  In  Chicago  and  to  in- 
troduce sweeping  new  legislation  aimed  at 
curbing   'the  massive  vote  stealing  here." 

House  Speaker  W  Robert  Blair  (R..  Park 
Forest)  said  he  has  ordered  an  Investigation 
by  the  House  Election  committee  Into  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Task  Force  dlscloeures  of 
vote  fraud  in  the  March  primary  election. 

Blair  appointed  Rep.  Philip  Collins  (R.. 
Calumet  Cltyi  chairman  of  the  House  Elec- 
tion committee,  to  head  the  special  Investi- 
gative subcommittee.  CoUlns  said  the  first 
hearing  of  the  subcommittee  will  be  held 
Friday  in  the  State  of  Illinois  Building,  180 
N.  LaSalle  St. 


"IT'S    HIGH    TIME" 

"It's  high  time  Chicago  rid  Itself  of  one  of 
the  worst  reputations  In  the  nation  for  ballot 
Juggling."  Blair  said.  "The  disclosures  by  The 
Tribune  Task  Force  demand  a  full  public  air- 
ing and  prompt  legislative  action  In  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  prevent 
such  abuses  In  the  future." 

Ai  the  same  time  Blair  Indicated  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  a  federally  supervised  election  In 
certain  Chicago  wards  In  the  November  Pres- 
idential election.  He  said  such  an  election 
will  be  needed  unless  there  are  quick  steps 
taken  to  clean-up  the  present  Chicago  elec- 
tion processes 

Mayor  Daley,  questioned  briefly  In  an  im- 
promptu press  conference,  said.  'No  one  Is 
in  favor  of  vote  fraud." 

He  told  reporters  he  contmues  to  have 
confidence  in  Stanley  T.  Kusper.  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Election  Commission- 
ers, and  Kusper's  conduct  of  his  office. 

•We  alwavs  have  these  charges  about  this 
lime  of  year,"  he  said  "There's  a  lot  of 
difference  between  proof  and  Eiccusatlon.  If 
anyone  Is  guilty,  they  shouid  be  punished." 

THIRTT-ONE  WITNESSES  CALLED 

Collins  said  he  is  sending  telegrams  to  34 
people  named  In  the  Tribune  Task  Force  to 
appear  as  witnesses  at  the  hearings  He  said 
If  they  do  not  respond  to  the  telegrams  they 
could  be  subpenaed  to  appear.  Collins  added 
that  he  will  "Invite"  Stanley  T  Kusper  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election 
commissioners,  to  testify. 

The  aim  of  the  committee.  Blair  and  Col- 
lins said,  is  to  pass  legislation  creating  a 
strong  and  bi-partisan  State  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, which  could  closely  supen'lse  local 
election  boards  where  there  are  no  checks 
and  balances  and  only  perfunctory  attempts 
by  political  prosecutors  to  halt  election 
frauds. 

Collins  said  several  measures.  In  the  leg- 
islature because  of  the  "stubborn  refusal  of 
support  by  the  Chicago  Democratic  ma- 
chine," also  win  be  introduced  when  the 
General  Assembly  convenes  In  November.  He 
said  among  the  bills  systematically  beaten 
back  by  the  Democrats  over  the  past  three 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  are: 

Registration  flies  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion 

Restriction  of  methods  of  assistance  to 
voters  In  the  voting  booth. 

Prevention  of  the  arbitrary  replacement  of 
election   Judges  by  election  authorities. 

A  state  election  board.  Collins  said,  would 
place  election  processes  under  one  body  and 
not  broken  up  thruout  the  state.  If  there 
are  accusations  of  corrtiptlon  In  a  local  of- 
fice, the  state  board  would  be  able  to  step  in 
and  conduct  a  bipartisan  probe  and  take 
any  action  necessary,  he  added. 

S'urr  Sexks  U.S.  Court  Control  of  Election 
Board 
(By  William  Currle) 
Directors  of  Op>eratlon  Leap,  an  indepen- 
dent election  watchd^og  group,  yesterday  sued 


In  United  States  District  Court  seeking  fed- 
ederal  court  control  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Election   Commissioners. 

The  suit  seeks  an  injunction  barring  Stan- 
ley T.  Kusper.  Jr..  board  chairman,  and  board 
members  from  continuing  'unlawful  and 
pernicious  practices  which  have  helped  to 
give  elections  in  the  City  of  Chicago  a  na- 
tionwide. If  not  worldwide,  reputation  for 
fraud,  chicanery,  and  unfairness." 

At  a  press  conference  later  In  the  Dlrksen 
Building.  Forbes  Shepherd,  director  of  Leap, 
called  for  the  ouster  of  Kusper,  who,  he 
said,  runs  the  commission  as  "an  agency  for 
the  Democratic  machine  rather  than  as  a 
government  agency." 

Shepherd  said  It  Is  "necessary  for  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  take  over  the  election  to  the 
extent  of  having  at  least  one  honest  election 
Judge  In  every  precinct." 

The  14-page  brief,  scheduled  to  be  heard 
tomorrow  bv  Judge  Hubert  Will,  comes  In 
the  midst  of  the  current  Tribune  Task  Force 
series  revealing  thousands  of  election  rules 
violations  overlooked  In  Kusper's  office  and 
documenting  scores  of  uninvestigated  cases 
of  vote  fraud. 

LEAP    EVIDEMCE 

The  suit  Is  based  on  similar  evidence 
gathered  by  several  hundred  LEAP  volunteer 
election  Judges  and  poll  watchers  who  have 
worked  In  polls  during  the  last  year. 

Commenting  on  the  current  series,  Sheldon 
Gardner,  chairman  of  LEAP  said,  "this  Trib- 
une Information  acts  to  collaborate  what  we 
already  knew." 

Once  the  election  Is  oTer.  Gardner  said, 
■like  a  thief  In  the  night."  evidence  of  elec- 
tion fraud  disappears,  locHed  up  in  the  office 
of  the  city  election  board* 

"No  one  goes  in  to  see  what  happened, 
that  Is  what  is  so  Important  about  the  Trlb- 
tme  articles,"  he  said. 


ALLEGATIONS   tiSTED 

Charges  alleged  In  the  suit  Include  "dis- 
criminatory administration  of  elections"  that 
permit  unlawful  voters:  prsons  voting  more 
than  once:  unlawful  assistance:  electioneer- 
ing near  or  at  the  polls:  intimidation  and 
harassment  of  voters,  legal  watchers  and 
challengers:  and  vote  buying. 

The  brief  also  accuses  Kusper  and  the 
board  of  permitting  all  of  the  election  Judges 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
permitting  Democratic  party  officials  to 
dominate  election  Judges  bi  the  polling  places 
or  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Judges  on 
election  day. 

Other  plaintiffs  In  the  suit  are  Donald 
Page  Moore,  defeated  independent  candi- 
date for  state's  attorney  in  the  March  pri- 
mary, and  Donald  L.  Shakman,  chairman  of 
the  Independent  Voters  pf  Illinois. 


Oust  175  Pake  Poll  Judges,  GOP  Urges 
(By  Pamela  Zekman) 

The  Cook  County  Republican  Party  Com- 
mittee asked  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  to  prevent  175  allegedly  fake 
G.O.P.  election  Judges  who  served  In  the 
March  primary  from  serving  again  In  No- 
vember. 

A  G.O.P.  spokesman  said  he  had  been  as- 
sured the  Judges'  names  would  not  be  sub- 
mitted for  certification. 

Meanwhile  a  federal  grand  Jury  Investiga- 
tion of  vote  fraud  disclosed  by  The  Tribune 
continued  under  the  direction  of  U.S.  Attor- 
ney James  R.  Thompson.  Ten  witnesses  tes- 
tified yesterday  and  indictments  are  ex- 
pected this  week. 

FOLLOWS    TRIBUNE    REPORTS 

The  announcement  of  action  by  the  Re- 
publican Committee  follows  Tribune  Task 
Force  reports  that  scores  of  Judges  with  long 
Democratic  voting  records,  many  of  whom 
were  recruited  by  Democratic  precinct  cap- 
tains, served  in  the  March  primary  as  repub- 
lican   representatives.    They   served   In    pre- 


cincts where  reporters  uncovered  dozens  of 
cases  of  voting  Irregularltlee,  Including 
forged  ballot  applications. 

•  •  •  security,  said  the  Judges  to  be  re- 
moved served  in  the  prlmwy  by  "special 
appointment"  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Elec- 
tion Commissioners  without  court  certifica- 
tion. They  filled  vacancies  In  175  precincts  In 
17  city  wards. 

"They  were  among  the  people  who  worked 
In  precincts  where  our  files  showed  many 
Irregularities  in  the  primary.  On  that  basis 
we  want  them  removed."  Klnkade  saW, 

ASSITREO    BY    CLERK 

Klnkade  said  he  received  assurance  from 
the  board's  chief  clerk.  Dennis  Galvln.  that 
the  names  of  these  Judges  would  not  be  pre- 
sented for  court  certification  as  prevlotisiy 
planned.  He  said  he  has  submitted  a  new  list 
of  75  substitutes  and  that  the  party  will 
need  an  additional  100  legitimate  Republi- 
can volunteers  to  fill  the  remaining  vacan- 
cies. 

"We  want  desperately  to  fill  them  with  peo- 
ple we  are  sure  of,"  he  said.  'lOur  objective 
is  to  get  at  least  one  Judge  of  ours  in  each 
of  these  precincts  so  we  have  assurances 
that  our  Interests  in  an  hooest  election  will 
be  safeguarded."" 

The  Jtidges  to  be  removed  were  among 
some  400  would-be  Republicans  who  were 
appointed  by  the  board  after  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  457  applications  fcr  Judges 
submitted  by  the  Republican  Party  to  serve 
in  the  primary.  Because  of  the  11th  hour 
nature  of  their  appointment,  they  were  not 
court  certified  before  the  primary. 

Klnkade's  action  was  taken  to  abort  board 
plans  to  have  these  175  Judges  court  certified 
as  planned  on  Sept.  29. 

The  Office  Is  Cracked 

Chlcagoans    have   long   looked   upon   the 

cheating,  corruption,  and  crookedness  of  the 

city's    election    machinery    with    a    cynical 

tolerance.  The  time  for  that  tolerance  is  at 

an  end. 

■When  John  P.  Kennedy  won  minols,  and 
consequently  the  Presidency,  with  votes 
mysteriously  produced  in  Chlcago"s  river 
wards,  little  was  said  or  done  because  little 
could  be  proved.  The  same  Is  true  of  Repub- 
lican Bernard  Carev"?  narrow  and  mvsierious 
loss  to  the  Democrats  in  1970  sheriff "s  race. 

The  same  has  been  true  of  every  election  in 
which  West  Side  precincts  regularly  turned 
in  Democratic  votes  In  ratios  approaching 
300  too. 

Now  there  Is  evidence.  William  Mullen,  a 
reporter  for  The  Tribune  Task  Force,  spent 
three  months  working  as  a  clerk  in  the  Demo- 
cratic machine-controlled  Chicago  Board  of 
Election  Commissioners  He  uncovered 
enough  evidence  of  wholesale  vote  fraud  to 
sicken  the  most  cynical  and  startle  the  most 
apathetic— more  than  1.000  cases  of  ballot 
forgeries,  inflated  vote  tallies,  phony  election 
Judges,  ghost  voters,  and  flagrant  violations 
of  Just  about  every  state  and  federal  election 
law  on  the  books.  "The  files  were  crammed  full 
of  this  evidence.  No  employe  of  the  election 
board — least  of  all  its  chairman,  Stanley  T 
Kusper— could  honestly  pretend  not  to  know 
about  it. 

United  States  Atty.  James  Thompson  has 
promised  swift  and  sweeping  action,  and  'we 
may  expect  many  of  those  who  perpetrated 
the  fraud  and  committed  the  forgeries  to  be 
indicted  and  stand  trial. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Kusp- 
er or  his  lieutenants  committed  anv  crime  or 
broke  anv  law,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  thev  were  negligent  in  their  duties.  They 
failed  to  enforce  the  law  and  they  failed  to 
protect  the  honest  voter.  Mr.  Kusper  has  lost 
what  public  confidence  he  had,  and  therefore 
can  no  longer  perform  his  Job  satisfactorily. 
He  has  even  lost  the  confidence  of  his  polit- 
ical masters.  As  his  predecessor,  the  late 
Sidney  Holzman  would  have  said,  he  com- 
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,H*d    the    worst    possible    crime.    He    got 
°^^tJand  after  one  assuring  his  patron- 
'^w^k«s  that    -nobody  has  cracked  this 
«,..  from  the  outside." 

°  Rut  alT  the  indictments  and  ousters  In 
th^w-rld  must  be  changed.  Immediate  y  and 
"X  The  election  board  can  no  longer 
i?/e  the  political  purposes  of  Mayor  Daley's 
^mrw-ratlc  machine  or  of  any  party. 
°C^  will  r^ulre  legislative  action.  The 
new  state  constitution  requires  that  a  state 
Soard  of  Elections,  dominated  by  neither 
Wtor  party,  be  established  to  supervise  the 
^imi^tratlon  of  all  federal  and  state  elec- 
«on  laws  in  Hlinols.  The  legislature  has  the 
d^retlonarv  power  to  make  this  a  very 
S  board,  with  total  authority  over  the 
rhicwto  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  and 
every  local  election  board  m  the  state,  or  a 
weak  one.  with  little  authority  at  all. 

We  propose  that  legislation  be  Introduced 
nrovidlng  for  a  board  with  the  strongest  pos- 
sible powers.  Every  lawmaker  who  Icnows 
what  is  good  for  him  should  commit  himself 
to  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Every 
citizen  who  values  his  right  to  vote  should 
demand  this  of  those  who  would  seek  his 
support  In  November. 

When  election  reform  measures  have  been 
proposed  before.  Democratic  attempts  to  kill 
them  have  been  accompanied  by  charges  that 
there  Is  vote  fraud  In  downstate  Republican 
(Xiuntles,  too.  That  may  be  [and  It  should  be 
eliminated],  but  It  Is  no  excuse.  There  Is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  delay. 

Poll  Jitdce  Violations   Condoned  in 
Election  Office 

(By  William  Mullen  and  George  Bliss) 

Flagrant  violations  of  a  key  regulation  gov- 
erning the  appointment  of  election  judges 
has  allowed  hundreds  of  Democratic-spon- 
sored election  Judges  to  absorb  the  Jobs  of 
Republican  judges  at  polling  places  thruout 
the  city,  a  Tribune  Task  Force  investigation 
has  disclosed. 

Abuses  of  the  regulation  are  committed  or 
condoned  Inside  the  Chicago  Board  of  Elec- 
tion Commissioners'  City  Hall  offices.  They 
are  carried  out  in  the  precinct  polling  places 
where  solidly  partisan  boards  of  Democratic 
election  Judges  swing  thousands  of  votes  at 
the  direction  of  ward  bosses. 

The  result  is  that  bipartisan  elections  have 
been  virtually  destroyed  in  hvindreds  of  pre- 
cincts in  nearly  half  of  the  city's  50  wards. 

PROOF    IN    FILES 

Thousands  of  records  reflecting  the  parti- 
sanship and  vote  histories  of  phony  Repub- 
:;can  election  Judges  are  neatly  filed  In  the 
commission  office. 

It  takes  only  moment*  to  determine 
whether  a  Republican  Judge  applicant  has 
Toted  In  the  opposite  party  for  23  months.  If 
he  has,  he  cannot  legally  be  appointed. 

But  a  Tribune  Investigation  of  voting  ir- 
regularities uncovered  scores  of  persons  who 
served  In  the  March  primary  election  as  cer- 
tified Republican  Judges  tho  they  had  solidly 
Democratic  voting  histories. 

For  example,  three  persons  were  certified 
by  the  commission  earlier  this  year  to  work 
as  Republican  Judges  in  the  21st  Precinct  of 
the  27th  Ward. 

voting  records  ignored 
In  certifying  them  to  protect  Republican 
interests  In  the  precinct  on  election  day.  the 
commission  completely  Ignored  their  voting 
habits. 
The  Judges  and  their  voting  histories  were : 
Olivia  Brown.  2051  W.  Lake  St..  who  voted 
Democratic  In  1971.  '70.  "67,  "66,  '64,  and  '63. 

Elizabeth    Essex.   2029    W.    Lake    St..    who 
voted  Democratic  In  1971,  '70,  "67,  "64,  and  "63. 
Lonnle  Jones,  2029  W.  Lake  St..  who  voted 
Democratic  in  1971. 

None  of  the  three  had  a  record  of  voting 
Republican  even  once  in  their  lives  before 
serving  as  Republican  Judges,  yet  the  com- 


mission, which  is  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing such  records,  okayed  their  appointments. 
Mrs  Essex  told  the  Tribune  she  couldn't 
remember  what  kind  of  a  judge  she  was.  only 
that  a  ward  worker  had  asked  her  to  serve 
and  had  given  her  an  application  to  fill  out. 

"I  think  I  was  a  Democratic  Judge,"  she 
said.  "Anyway.  I'm  a  Democrat,  and  that's 
what  I  always  vote  as." 

Precinct  39,  Ward  24 
The  23-month  ruling  Is  circumvented  In  a 
number  of  ways. 

In  the  39th  Precinct  of  the  24th  Ward,  the  _ 
three  Republican  Judges  all  voted  as  Demo- 
crats  m   the   primary    election,   but    altered 
their  official  voting  records  to  make  it  look 
as  if  thev  had  voted  Republican. 

These  records  are  maintained  In  large 
loose-leaf  notebooks  called  "binders"  which 
contain  the  registration  records  for  each 
voter  in  everv  one  of  the  city's  3,205  pre- 
cincts On  the  back  of  each  voter's  registra- 
tion record  are  printed  boxes  to  record  how 
he  declares  himself  in  primary  elections. 

According  to  the  binder  In  the  39th  Pre- 
cinct, all  three  Republican  Judges  vot«d  Re- 
publican In  this  veax's  primary  thus  making 
themselves  eligible  to  serve  as  Republican 
Judges  again  this  November. 

finds  different  story 
However,  a  Tribune  reporter  who  worked 
undercover  in  the  election  commission  offices 
for  three  months  earlier  this  year  examined 
the  ballot  applications  used  In  this  precinct 
during  the  March  election.  He  found  the  Re- 
publican judges  actually  had  voted  Demo- 
One  of  the  judges,  Josephine  Jackson  of 
1509    S    Komensky    Av..    admitted   she    had 
voted  Democratic  In  1972.  '71.  and  '70.  She 
said  she  wanted  to  be  a  Democratic  Judge, 
but  her  precinct  captain  told  her    "some  of 
us  would  have  to  be  Republicans." 

"It  was  all  so  confusing."  she  said.  "I  was 
afraid  I  was  going  to  jail.' 

Regina  Hardman.  1525  S.  Komensky  Av.. 
also  said  she  was  a  Democrat  who  had  ended 
up  serving  as  a  Republican  Judge.  She  In- 
sisted that  she  had  voted  Republican  un- 
til she  was  shown  a  copy  of  her  Democratic 
ballot  application. 

"I  made  a  mistake,"  she  said.  "I  might 
have  goofed  up,  but  Ray,  our  precinct  cap- 
tain, was  there  giving  us  Instructions." 

Linda  Davis  of  1516  S.  Komensky  Av..  the 
third  Republican  judge,  insisted  she  had 
never  been  told  it  was  a  violation  for  her  to 
vote  Democratic  while  serving  as  a  Repub- 
lican. 

Precinct  24.  Ward  20 

Judges  also  try  to  avoid  declaring  their 
true  partisanship  by  simply  leaving  their 
voting  record  blank  on  their  registration 
cards,  to  make  it  appear  as  tho  they  have  not 
voted  at  all. 

Such  was  the  case  in  the  24th  Precinct  of 
the  20th  Ward,  where  Mrs.  Marie  Horton, 
6126  S.  Woodlawn  Av..  and  Mrs.  Thelma 
Riperton,  6124  S.  WoodUwn  Av.,  worked  as 
RepubUctui  Judges. 

The  undercover  reporter  found,  thru  bal- 
lot applications,  that  both  had  voted— as 
Democrats. 

"I'm  not  going  to  tell  no  He."  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton said.  "I'm  a  Democrat.  I  worked  the  Re- 
publican Party  became  they  didn't  have 
enough  Judges  " 

Precinct  4S,  Ward  5 

A  third  way  judges  attempt  to  hide  their 

party  affiliation  Is  by  placing  an  "X""  on  their 

voting  record   for   primary  elections,  rather 

than   declaring   themselves,   as   required   by 

Ielw 

This  is  the  way  the  two  Republican  judges 
took  in  the  48th  Precinct  of  the  5th  Ward, 
and  the  reporter  found  their  Democratic  bal- 
lot applications. 

Mrs.  Willie  A.  Hayes,  1419  E.  62d  St.,  said 


nobody  had  told  her  she  could  not  vote  Dem- 
ocratic even  tho  she  was  a  BepubUcan  Judge. 
"I  thought  you  could  pick  your  parties,' 

she  said. 

Mrs  Dora  Jones,  1417  E.  63d  St..  was  ve- 
hement m  insisting  that  she  could  vote  any 
way  she  wanted  to,  despite  the  fact  she  had 
served  as  a  Republican  Judge. 

■People  can  cast  their  vote  whichever  way 
thev  want  to."  she  said. 

Apparently  she  likes  to  cast  her  vote  In 
one  direction  only.  She  has  no  record  of  ever 
having  voted  Republican. 

Precinct  43.  Ward  7 
While  phony  Republican  judges  with  falsi- 
fied voting  records  remain  on  election  boards 
year  after  vear,  legitimate  Republicans  try- 
ing to  serve  as  judges  often  cannot  get  the 

Jobs.  , 

Mrs  Maxine  Morrison.  8739  8.  Manistee  Av.. 
wanted  to  serve  as  a  Republican  this  year  In 
the  43d  Precinct  of  the  7th  Ward,  and  she 
has  a  legitimate  Republican  background. 

She  made  out  an  application  to  become  a 
Republican  judge,  but  the  election  commis- 
sion never  sent  her  the  proper  credentials 

Shortly  before  the  primary  election,  her 
Republican  ward  ronunltteeraan.  hearing 
Mrs  Morrison  hadn't  received  her  credentials, 
asked  her  to  work  In  another  precinct  as  a 
last-minute,  swear-ln  Judge. 

Mrs  Morrison  said  she  showed  up  at  the 
other  precinct,  but  the  door  was  slammed 
in  her  face  because  she  had  no  credentials. 

"They  looked  at  me  like  I  was  crazy."  she 

said.  ,.     w   J 

Meanwhile,  in  the  precinct  where  she  had 
wanted  to  serve  in  the  first  place,  her  vacancy 
was  being  filled  by  Mrs.  Ellda  Q.  Jlmlnez  of 
8843  S.  Exchange  Av..  a  certified  Democratic 
Judge. 

Mrs  Jlmlnez.  who  voted  Democratic  In 
1972.  '71,  "70,  '63,  and  '64,  said  she  knew 
it  was  wrong  for  her  to  serve  as  a  Republican. 

"I  told  them  at  the  polling  place  it  was 
against  the  rules."  she  said,  "but  they  said 
they   were   short   of   help.   So  what   could   I 

do?" 

The  precinct  had  a  second  last-mlnut* 
swear-ln.  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Soltysinskl  of  8767 
S  Muskegon  Ave.,  who  showed  up  at  the 
polling  place  on  election  day  to  be  a  Demo- 
cratic poll  watcher. 

Mrs.  Soltvslnskl.  whose  voting  history  is 
Identical  toMrs.  Jlminez's.  said  that  she  was 
told  by  the  Democratic  precinct  captain  It 
would  "be  all  right  for  her  to  work  as  a  Re- 
publican. 

Precinct  21.  Ward  42 

Geneva  Hull.  941  N.  Cambridge  Ave  .  was 
also  certified  to  work  as  a  Democratic  judge. 
but  ended  up  working  as  a  Republican  In  the 
21st  P>reclnct   of  the  42d  Ward. 

"I'm  a  Democrat."  she  said,  "'but  Norman 
I  the  Democratic  precinct  captain)  told  me  I 
was  supposed  to  be  a  Republican." 

Mrs.  Hull  took  the  place  of  a  Republican 
ludge  who  hadn't  shown  up  to  work  on  elec- 
tion dav.  That  judge  was  Mrs.  Theresa  Potts 
of  940  N  Mohawk  St..  who  was  certified  to 
serve  as  a  Republican  by  the  election  com- 
mission, even  tho  she  had  voted  Democratic 
in  1971.  "70.  '68.    66.  and  '63. 

Precinct  1.  Ward  22 

Mrs  Phvllls  B^o^».•n.  2357  S.  Kenneth  Ave., 
was  vet  another  certified  Democratic  Judge 
who  Worked  as  a  Republican.  She  voted  Dem- 

CK^rft  tic 

She  worked  In  the  1st  Precinct  of  the  22d 
Ward  where  three  Republican  judges  shotild 
have  been  working,  but  only  two  turned  up 

on  election  day.  »»t<ii.»™ 

The  second  Republican  Judge  was  William 
Easlev  of  4343  W    Cermak  Rd  ^    ,     . 

Easley  was  sworn  In  as  a  Judge  at  the  last 
minuted  In  1971.  '68.  '67.  '64.  and  '63. 

Working  as  a  Judge,  he  voted  twice,  once  as 
a  Republican  to  satisfy  the  law,  and  a  second 
time  as  a  Democrat. 

Two   persons   had   been  certified   to  worK 
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as  Republicans  In  this  precinct,  but  did  not 
show  up  on  election  day.  They  also  had  aoUd 
Democratic  voting  records. 

Precinct  24.  Ward  34 

Even  when  Judges  with  proper  credential* 
show  up  at  the  polls,  they  sometimes  have 
trouble  getting  Inside  to  serve. 

Peter  Llslclch,  a  19-year-old  college  stu- 
dent who  lives  at  7349  W.  Hlgglns  Rd..  drove 
almost  25  miles  to  work  as  a  Republican 
Judge  in  the  far  South  Side  24th  Precinct. 
34th  Ward  polling  place. 

When  he  arrived  at  5:40  a.m.,  he  and  an 
official  Republican  poU  watcher  were  locked 
out  of  the  polling  place  by  other  election 
Judges. 

They  did  not  get  Inalde  untU  election  oi- 
nclals  at  City  Hall  ordered  the  other  Judges 
to  let  them  in. 

BATTLKD     BT     HOSTILrrr 

Once  Inside,  Llalclch  said,  he  was  surprised 
to  receive  the  most  hoetlUty  from  a  fellow 
Republican  Judge.  Mrs.  Linda  C.  Bradberry 
of  1081  W   108th  St. 

He  didn't  know  It  at  the  time,  but  Mrs. 
Bradberry  was  serving  the  Republican  Party 
In  name  only.  She  holds  a  Democratic  spon- 
sored patronage  Job  as  court  bailiff.  Further- 
more, since  the  primary  election,  she  baa 
become  the  DemocraUc  precinct  captain  of 
an  adjoining  precinct, 

Llslclch  charged  that  Mrs.  Bradberry  was 
so  hoetUe  that  at  one  point  she  pulled  a 
pearl-handled  revolver  and  threatened  a  poll 
watcher. 

She  denied  the  Incident  and  said  there 
had  been  some  trouble  during  the  election, 
but  insisted  she  had  only  had  a  watcher  re- 
moved by  a  policeman. 

Mrs.  Bradberry  was  suspended  from  her 
bailiff's  Job  several  weeks  after  the  election 
because  of  another  Incident  involving  her 
and  a  gun. 

In  that  incident,  a  woman  complained  to 
the  sheriff's  department.  Mrs.  Bradberry 
pulled  a  gun  and  threatened  her  after  a 
minor  traffic  accident  at  Stony  Island  Avenue 
and  Marquette  Road  on  June  28. 

SUSPINDBD    FOB     MONTH 

She  was  suspended  for  a  month  for  falling 
to  make  an  official  report  about  the  Incident. 

What  the  trouble  was  In  the  polling  place 
on  election  day  Is  not  clear,  but  Mrs.  Brad- 
berry's  Initials  appear  on  several  blank  ballot 
applications  vised  to  cast  Democratic  votes 
lllegaUy. 

Llslclch  said  that  the  blank  applications 
could  have  been  slipped  In  as  votes  while  he 
was  locked  out  of  the  polling  place. 

Mrs,  Bradberry  admitted  the  applications 
had  her  Initials  on  them  as  a  witnessing 
judge,  but  said  she  remembers  several  ballots 
were  spoiled  and  voided.  An  examination  of 
the  blanks  showed  they  had  not  been  voided, 
as  required  by  law. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  13,  1972] 

Loose    Controls    Permit    Votk    Judges    To 

SwrrcH  Pakties 

I  By  William  Mullen) 

Control  of  Chicago  election  Judges  has 
been  so  loose  In  past  elections  that  the  Judges 
take  turns  switching  parties  for  each  elec- 
tion, an  Investigation  by  The  Tribune  Task 
Force  has  disclosed. 

•Additional  evidence  of  election  fraud  and 
complete  Democratic  control  of  precinct  elec- 
tion boards  has  been  compiled  by  The  Trib- 
une since  its  revelations  of  election  Irregu- 
larities  began   last   weekend. 

The  new  dlscloeures  add  to  the  mounting 
evidence  of  the  destruction  of  the  bipartisan 
election  system  by  systematic  vote  stealing 
In  nearly  half  the  city's  50  wards. 

SWrrCH    BACK    AND    FORTH 

Conduct  of  elections  Is  monitored  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Election  Commissioners 
that  reporters  found  dozens  of  Judges  of  elec- 


tion who  said  they  switched  back  and  forth 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  from 
election  to  election. 

In  one  precinct,  the  35th  of  the  24th  Ward, 
reporters  found  a  mother»daughter  "swltch- 
hlttlng  "  team. 

Miss  Beverly  Reeves.  1219  S.  Lawndale  Av.. 
said  she  served  as  a  Democratic  Judge  In  this 
years  primary  election  while  her  mother, 
Mrs.  ,^1^  Reeves,  served  as  a  Republican.  Last 
year,   she  said,   they  sen-ed    In   reverse   roles. 

Though  Mrs.  Reeves  served  as  a  Republican 

Judge  this  year,  her  voting  record  shows  she 

•not  only  voted  Democratic   in  the  primary 

election,   but   she   also   voted   Democratic   In 

1971,  '70  and  '67. 

"We're  both  Democrats,"  her  daughter 
said,  adding  they  were  both  recruited  by 
their  Democratic  preclivct  captain,  Moses 
Brown. 

Precinct  25,  pard  2 

Agnes  Hartman,  533  8.  33d  Pi.,  made  a 
similar  switch  this  year  to  work  as  a  Republi- 
can Judge  In  the  25th  Precinct  of  the  2d 
Ward  after  working  as  a  Democratic  Judge 
In  other  precincts  for  several  years. 

Mrs,  Hartman  said  she  was  not  aware,  de- 
spite her  years  of  experience  as  a  Judge,  that 
It  was  illegal  to  vote  as  a  Democrat  while  serv- 
ing as  a  Republican  Judge.  That  Is  what  she 
did  In  the  primary. 

All  three  Republican  judges  In  the  precinct 
came  from  other  precincts,  a  direct  violation 
of  the  state  election  code. 

It  la  possible  under  the  law  to  appoint 
Judges  of  election  In  precincts  other  than 
their  own  when  there  are  Insufficient  appli- 
cants within  the  precinct.  Only  one  from 
each  party  may  be  appointed  from  outside 
the  precinct  In  each  prtclnct.  I  On  Being  a 
Judge  of  Election  In  1972-73,  published  by 
Chicago  Board  of  Election  Commissioners.] 

COMES    raOM    2  5TH 

Mrs.  Hartman  came  from  the  adjoining 
25th  Precinct  oi  the  2d  Ward. 

The  other  two  Republican  Judges  were 
Delores  W.  Dade,  2727n  8.  Indiana  Av.,  from 
the  20th  precinct,  2d  Ward,  who  voted  Demo- 
cratic In  1970,  '68,  and  '82.  and  Herman  Wal- 
lace, 7428  S.  Chappel  Av.,  from  the  40th  pre- 
cinct of  the  7th  Ward,  who  voted  Democratic 
in  1972. 

In  Its  InvesUgatlon,  The  Tribune  found 
54  precincts  with  slmllau-  violations. 
Precinct  23.  Ward  16 
Douglas  C.  Tibbie,  lo,  of  2103  N.  Seminary 
Av..  was  a  legitimate  Republican  ;udge  who 
traveled  out  of  his  home  precinct  only  to 
have  his  right  to  work  turned  down. 

Tibbie  was  certified  by  the  Election  Board 
to  work  In  the  23d  Precinct  of  the  16th  Ward 
on  the  South  Side  as  a  Republican. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  polling  place  well 
before  6  a.m.  on  election  day.  however,  he 
was  told  he  was  not  on  the  judges'  list  and 
could  not  work,  altho  he  showed  his  creden- 
tials to  the  other  Judges. 

BOARD  REBUFFS  QUESTION 

"I  called  the  Election  Board."  Tibbie  said, 
"but  they  said  I  wasn't  on  the  list  and  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do  about  It.  I  didn't 
see  anybody  else  sworn  In  and  It  appeared 
that  they  Just  went  to  work  without  such  a 
formality." 

Tibbie  never  served,  the  Election  Com- 
mission records  show  two  Republican  Judges 
were  paid  as  last  minute  swear-ins. 

One  of  them  was  Rcnald  J.  Denson,  7037 
S.  Laifl.ln  Av.,  the  son  of  Mrs.  WlUa  Mae  Brady, 
a  Democratic  Judge  in  the  precinct. 

Mrs.  Brady  was  described  by  another  Re- 
publican Judge.  Mrs.  Gertie  Johnson,  7040 
S.  Justine  Av..  as  the  "boss"  at  the  polls, 
who  used  Democratic  precinct  workers  to 
help  direct  the  polls  and  tally  votes. 

SERVES  AT  UAST   MINUTE 

A  third  Republican  Judge,  Juanlta  Rivers. 
6937  S.  Laflln  Av.  said  she  found  herself 
working  as  a  last-minute  swear-In  the  she 


has  worked  the  last  25  years  as  a  Democratle 
Judge. 

"I'm  a  Democrat  at  heart,"  she  said,  "but 
I  vote  Republican  when  Fm  a  Republican 
judge." 

Under  the  law  the  county  chairman  of  each 
political  party  certifies  the  names  of  those 
to  be  appointed  as  Judges  of  election.  [On 
Being  a  Judge  of  Election  In  1972-73,  pub- 
llshed  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election  Com- 
missioners. 1 

Precinct  11.  Ward  28 

Rose  Lee  Sloan.  3148  W.  Huron  St.  told  The 
Tribune  she  got  her  start  as  a  judge  of  elec- 
tions working  for  John  D'Arco  when  he  wm 
alderman  and  Democratic  committeeman  In 
the  1st  Ward. 

She  always  had  served  as  a  Democratic 
Judge  since  then,  she  said,  even  after  ah« 
moved  to  the  11th  Precinct  of  the  28th  Ward, 

This  year,  she  said,  she  was  informed  by 
her  precinct  captain,  Carl  Griffith,  that  she 
would  be  working  as  a  Republican. 

"I  served  as  a  Republican  because  the  pre- 
cinct captain  said  there  weren't  enough  Be- 
publlcana,"  she  said. 

One  of  her  fellow  Republican  Judges,  Ella 
Burton,  718  N.  Sawryer  Av„  found  herself  in 
the  same  predicament  altho  she  said  she,  too, 
Is  a  Democrat. 
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SHE  IS  UNHAPPY 

Mrs.  Burton  minced  no  words  expressing 
her  displeasiire  with  the  way  things  are  run 
In  her  precinct,  tho  she  serves  the  Democratic 
i^chlne  faithfully. 

'The  only  time  we  see  the  city  people  it 
right  before  the  election,"  she  said,  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  littered  streets  and  dlmly- 
llghted  alleys. 

The  third  Republican  Judge  In  the  pre- 
cinct. Miss  Rebecca  Taylor,  listed  her  addrea 
as  724  N.  Spauldlng  Av.,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  precinct  captain's  address. 

Griffith's  wife  explained  that  Miss  Taylor 
Is  her  sister  and  that  she  had  moved  from 
the  precinct  after  the  primary.  Miss  Tay- 
lor's voting  history  indicates  she  has  voted 
only  Democratic  In  past  elections. 
Precinct  43.  Ward  11 
The  Influence  of  Democratic  precinct  cap- 
tains on  selection  of  Republican  Judges  wm 
Ulustrated  dramatically  In  the  43d  Preclno 
of  Mayor  Daley's  home  ward,  the  llth. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Alylnovlch,  2901  S.  ParneU 
Av.,  said  she  recently  moved  into  the  pre- 
cinct when  she  found  out  appointments  of 
judges.  Including  Republicans,  do  not  go  thru 
untU  cleared  by  the  Democratic  precinct  cap- 
tain. 

"I  was  asked  by  Rose  Bonomo  [ another 
Republican  Judge]'  If  I  wanted  to  serve  as  b 
judge,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Bonomo  Instructed  her  to  call  tne 
precinct  captain,  she  said,  and  when  she  did, 
she  was  told  she  would  have  to  serve  as  & 
Republican, 

"I  don't  like  to  call  myself  anything,"  Mrs. 
Alylnovlch   said,   In   explaining   her   accept- 
ance  of    the    Republican   Judgeship   despite 
her  Democratic  voting  record  which  made  It 
Illegal   for  her  to  serve.   She   had   voted  as 
Democrat  In  1971,  '70,  '88,  '67.  and  '66. 
Precinct  38,  Ward  16 
Harriet  Knowles'  story  of  how  she  and  her 
sister  became  Republican  swear-In  Judges  in 
the  38th   Precinct   of  the    16th   Ward  shows 
the  danger  of  letting  Democratic  ward  bosses 
handplck  judges  from  both  parties. 

Miss  Knowles.   19.  of  6353  S.  Parnell  Av 
told  reporters  she  and  her  sister,  Carol,  22, 
were  asked  to  work  as  Republican  Judges  by 
James    Taylor,    the    Democratic    ward   com- 
mitteeman. 

Their  mother,  Josephine,  a  patronage  em- 
ploye of  the  Englewood  Urban  Progress  Cen- 
ter, worked  as  a  Democratic  Judge. 

Miss  Knowles  said  that  when  the  poll* 
closed,  Walter  Jefferson,  the  assistant  Demo- 
cratic precinct  captain,  began  counting  the 


hauots  altho  election  laws  specifically  state 
^t  only  Judges  can  handle  election  mate- 
rials and  tally  votes. 

Precinct  20,  Word  29 

The  same  thing  happened  In  the  20th  Pre - 
rinct  of  the  29th  Ward,  where  Rebby  Patton, 
3M9  W.  Flournoy  Av  .  worked  as  a  Repub- 
nran  swear-in  Judge. 

M^  Patton  said  she  was  recruited  to  work 
bv  Leonard  Glhbs,  the  Democratic  precinct 
csDtain.  who  handplcked  the  Judges. 

aibbs'  judges.  Mrs.  Patton  said,  allowed 
ribbs  to  read  off  the  vote  tallies  from  the 
hack  of  the  voting  machine  at  the  end  of 
eiwitlon  day  in  order  to  record  the  results  In 

^Tearuer'ftorles,  The  -mbune  outlined 
what  can  happen   in  precincts  where  such 

*'C"oi"t1.'e"w; S •  precincts  were  the  5th 
»nd  lltb  Precincts  in  the  24th  Ward,  which 
were  rife  with  forged  ballots,  ghost  voters, 
and  inflated  vote  tallies  because  of  question- 

^''smce^U'regularltles  In  these  precincts  were 
doctunented  by  stories  earlier  In  this  news- 
naner  reporters  have  returned  to  both  pre- 
cmcts'  and  found  more  confirmed  forgeries 
of  ballot  aopllcatlons. 

In  the  5th  Precinct,  Democratic  votes  were 
cast  bv  use  of  fictitious  names  and  names 
of  persons  who  long  since  had  moved  from 
:he  neighborhood. 

A  vote  was  cast  In  the  name  of  E.  L.  Brovm, 
3708  W  Grenshaw  Av.,  tho  no  such  name 
appears  in  the  precinct's  list  of  registered 

'°A  Brown  famUy  lives  at  that  address,  but 
they  are  Chester  Brown  and  his  wife  Anna- 
belle, 

LIVES  THERE    1 5   TEARS 

Brown  said  he  has  lived  In  the  two-flat 
building  for  15  years  and  never  has  heard 
of  an  E  L.  Brown  living  there.  He  said  the 
signature  on  the  ballot  application  using 
that  names  does  not  resemble  his  or  his 
wife's. 

Another  ballot  application  used  the  name 
of  Delores   Johnson,    1117   S.    Independence 

Blvd. 

The  owner  and  resident  of  the  home  at 
that  address.  Mrs  Omella  Young,  said  she 
has  lived  in  'he  house  for  four  years  and 
never  has  heard  of  Delores  Johnson,  tho 
the  name  remains  on  poll  lists  maintained 
'    by  the  election  board. 

FOBGERT     SURPRISES     HER 

A  third  ballot  In  the  precinct  used  the 
name  of  Rutha  Collins,  of  3713  W.  Orenshaw 
Av..  but  Mrs.  Collins  told  The  Tribune  she 
had  not  voted  in  the  primary  election  and 
the  signature  on  the  ballot  application  was 
not  hers. 

In  the  llth  Precinct,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Winfrey, 
1516  S.  Kedvale  Av.,  was  surprised  to  see 
her  name  forged  on  a  Democratic  ballot  ap- 
plication because  she  had  not  voted  on  elec- 
tion day.  The  signature  on  the  application 
definitely  was  not  hers,  she  said. 

Jerome  J.  Wardlow,  1511  8.  Keeler,  said 
the  same  thing  when  he  saw  his  name  on 
another  Democratic  ballot  application. 

He  said  he  had  not  received  his  registra- 
tion card  In  time  to  vote  In  the  primary. 

"My  handwriting  Is  better  than  that,"  he 
sniffed. 


TwENTT  Thousand  To  Petttion  United 
States  To  Supervise  Election 

(By  George  Bliss  and  William  Currle) 

The  signatures  of  20,000  Chicago  voters  de- 
manding federal  marshals  for  the  city's  poll- 
ing places  will  be  presented  at  the  'White 
House  Friday,  leaders  of  a  West  Side  coali- 
tion group  announced  yesterday  at  a  press 
conference. 

Despite  a  pressure  campaign  against  in- 
dependent  volunteers,   they   said,   petitions 


were  spread  thru  black  wards  calUng  for  a 
bipartisan  election  in  the  precincts. 

Wesley  Spragglns.  spokesman  for  Power, 
which  represents  21  community  groups, 
charged  that  the  workers  were  "threatened, 
beaten,  harassed,  and  intimidated,"  by  "or- 
ganized groups  In  the  community,  some  of 
which  may  be  political." 

The  conference  in  Power  headquarters,  802 
S.  Pulaski  Rd.,  came  in  the  midst  of  a  Trib- 
une Task  Force  series  doctimenting  the 
demise  of  bipartisan  elections  in  Chicago's 
black  wards,  and  presenting  evidence  of 
blatant  vote  fraud. 

"The  Tribune  has  a  fantastic  amount  of 
evidence,"  Spragglns  said.  "We  can  attest 
to  this  because  we  are  in  the  black  com- 
munity. 

"Vote  fraud  Is  a  way  of  life  on  the  West 
Side.  I'm  sure  that  every  black  person  In 
Chicago  has  had  money  offered  for  his  vote 
at  one  time." 

Leaders  of  other  politically  Independent 
organi2iatlons  In  Chicago  expressed  similar 
hopes  for  some  sort  of  federal  support  during 
the  November  Presidential  election.  The  or- 
ganizations are : 

Independent  Voters  of  Illinois:  Michael 
Shakman,  state  chairman  of  the  voters' 
group  said,  "if  we  can't  get  adequate  protec- 
tion thru  prosecutions  or  thru  court  suits, 
we'll  have  to  try  and  get  a  federally  super- 
vised election.  It's  worth  the  effort  if  we  have 
to." 

Operation  Ptish:  Thomas  Todd,  executive 
vice  president  said,  "If  a  federally  super- 
vised election  will  do  the  Job,  then  we  should 
have  that.  We  should  have  federal  watchers 
and  administrators  to  watch  the  election 
day  activities." 

Chicago  Urban  League:  James  W  Comp- 
ton,  president,  said,  'I  would  say  that  based 
on  the  apparent  evidence,  there  Is  a  basis  to 
have  federal  supervision  of  the  upcoming 
election.  I  think  it  would  be  greaUy  helpful 
because  of  oae  of  the  most  often  noted 
reasons  for  apathy  we  find  among  unregis- 
tered voters  is  that  votes  are  so  often  mis- 
counted or  uncounted." 

NAACP:  Andrew  Barett,  executive  director, 
said,  "The  fraud  that  has  been  exposed  is 
almost  frightening.  We  always  knew  it  hap- 
pened, but  I  never  knew  the  extent  of  it 
was  so  great.  I  think  the  only  way  to  get 
a  fair  and  honest  election  U  with  federal 
supervision." 

Better  Government  Association:  J.  Ter- 
rence  Brunner.  executive  director,  said,  "we 
think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  [federal  Inter- 
vention In  the  election],  but  we  don't  know 
how  it  can  be  done  under  existing  law.  We 
need  an  election  code  which  would  allow 
such  action  to  be  taken,  at  least  by  a  state 
board." 

Spragglns.  and  Dorothy  Baker,  a  Power 
leader,  said  that  the  original  60  volunteers 
gathering  signatures  In  the  black  community 
had  dwindled  to  15  In  the  last  year  after  all 
had  been  threatened  and  presstired  while 
working  in  the  community. 

She  said  she  received  several  threatening 
phone  calls  yesterday  morning  suggesting 
that  the  group  stop  Its  efforts  in  the  wards. 
In  another  development.  Forbes  Shepherd, 
director  of  Project  LEAP  [Legal  Elections 
In  All  Precincts],  blamed  shortages  of  pre- 
cinct Judges  in  yesterday's  7th  Ward  alder- 
manlc  runoff  election  on  the  "entirely  politi- 
cal system"  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners. 

The  official  of  the  watchdog  group  charged 
some  precinct  polling  places  opened  late  be- 
cause no  Judges  were  on  hand  at  the  outset, 
a  number  had  fewer  than  the  normal  comple- 
ment of  five  judges,  and  some  operated  Into 
the  afternoon  with  no  Republican  Judges, 

Seeking  election  were  Robert  S.  Wlllnskl, 
57,  who  has  Democratic  organization  back- 
ing, and  the  Rev.  Richard  A.  Lawrence,  35, 
an  Independent  and  pastor  at  Woodlawn 
Methodist  Church, 


KUSFER   PROBERS    "BLIND  "    TO    FRAUD 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners pavs  884,000  a  year  for  eight  full-time 
investigators  who  apparently  do  nothing 
much  more  than  administrative  work. 

The  board  offices  in  the  City  Hall  are  an 
investigator's  dream,  as  revealed  by  Tribune 
Reporter  WUllam  Mullen,  who  worked  under 
cover  there  for  three  months  and  by  him- 
self discovered  more  than  a  thousand  election 
irregtilarltlee. 

Mullen  found  that  the  evidence  Is  obvious 
to  anyone  with  access  to  the  records. 

TOO    MANY    FILES 

But  Stanley  T.  Kusper,  chairman  of  the 
board,  told  TTie  Tribune  in  a  recent  inter- 
view that  there  are  too  many  files. 

"It  would  be  an  impossible  job,"  he  said, 
because  his  Investigative  team,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  office.  Is  undermanned. 

Kusper  said  his  Investigators  are  kept  busy 
checking  cltv  demolition  lists  with  the  poll 
sheets,  serving  notices,  and  notifying  re- 
cently-convicted criminals  that  they  no  long- 
er will  be  able  to  vote. 

"They  have  to  check  the  names  to  make 
sure  the  person  convicted  is  the  same  one  on 
the  poll  sheet,"  he  said. 

NO   ROUTINE   QUIZZES 

The  investigators  have  been  working  re- 
cently on  the  charges  leveled  in  the  special 
alder'manlc  election  In  the  7th  and  2d  Wards. 
But  that  Is  because  someone  leveled  charges. 
There  Is  no  time  to  make  a  routine  in- 
vestigation, Kusper  said. 

Another  commissioner  put  it  another  way ; 

"If  one  of  our  Uivestlgators  should  make 
the  mistake  of  showing  any  Initiative  and 
develop  a  fraud  case  on  his  own,  he  would  get 
knocked  down  so  fast  that  he  wouldn't  know 
what  happened. 

"Our  approach  to  an  investigation  Is  nrst 
to  assure  the  accused.  We  don't  believe  you 
did  anything  wrong— not  intentionally,  any- 
way.' "  ,    ^ 

Kusper  brushed  aside  allegations  that 
some  Judges  and  poll  watchers  had  been  mis- 
treated during  election  day. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

"Mistreated?."  Kusper  said.  "I  don't  know 
what  that  means  We  don't  make  an  in- 
vestigation just  because  someone  says.  Hey 
vou  son  of  a  b   .   ■ 

On  May  16,  Kusper  released  a  six-page 
statement  detailing  "any  and  aU  charges  of 
voting  irregularities"  In  the  March  21  pri- 
mary. He  concluded  that  the  election  was  ex- 
oeptlonallv  clean  and  free  of  fraud. 

Kusper  also  lecttired  that  It  was  difficult 
"to  avoid  suggesting  that  unjustified  charges 
inevitably  add  to  disrespect  for  election 
laws,"  and  reasoned  that  LEAP  representa- 
tives and  other  certified  Judges  were  ousted 
on  election  day  because  they  faUed  to  ap- 
pear on  time.  LEAP,  which  stands  for  Legal 
Elections  in  All  Precincts,  is  a  watchdog 
group. 

NO   ONE   CHECKED 

The  rejected  Judges,  including  some  Trib- 
une reporters,  claim  they  were  there  on 
time,  and  assert  no  Investigator  from  the 
Election  Board  ever  asked  their  side  of  the 
story.  .     .. 

Kusper  admitted  that  before  he  made  the 
statement  he  did  not  make  sure  his  in- 
vestigators had  interviewed  the  judges  who 
were  summarily  dismissed. 

"Do  we  go  out  and  root  to  find  it?  |  election 
violations]"  Kusper  asked.  "No.  we  do  not." 


Voting  Law  Reform  Urged  bt   Ocilvie 
(By  John  Elmer > 

Springfield,  III..  September  12.— Gov. 
Ogllvle  today  renewed  his  demand  for  full 
scale  election  law  reform.  Including  a  state 
board  of  elections  to  supervise  local  boards 
and  prevent  vote  fraud. 

Ogllvle  also  called  for  "prosecution  to  be 
leveled  on  a  broad  front  against  aU  persons 
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responsible"  for  widespread  vot«  fraud  In 
Chicago  which  has  been  documented  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  Task  Force. 

The  Republican  governor  criticized  Demo- 
cratic legislators  for  holding  up  major  elec- 
tion reform  bUls.  including  hla  own,  during 
the  last  session  He  urged  voters  to  remember 
when  they  go  to  the  polls  on  Nov.  7  to  elect 
senators  and  representatives  that  election  re- 
form will  be  a  major  subject  of  the  1973 
legislative  session. 

APPLAUDS   BLAIR'S  ACTION 

OgUvle  pledged  that  he  will  make  elec- 
tion reform  a  ■'must"  part  of  his  legisla- 
tive program  for  next  year  U  reelected  In 
November. 

The  governor  applauded  House  Speaker  W. 
Robert  Blair  [R.  Park  Porestl  for  naming 
a  special  legislative  committee  to  probe  vote 
fraud,  saying  Its  hearings  will  lay  the  ground- 
work for  corrective  legislation. 

Since  the  fall  legislative  session  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  brief  one  and  will  not  con- 
vene until  after  the  November  election.  llUle 
legislation  Ls  expected  on  the  election  re- 
form Issue  until  next  year. 

OgUvle  challenged  Democrats  to  Join  him 
In  a  "top  to  bottom  restructuring  of  the 
state's  election  laws." 

PRESSES   FOR   OWN    PROPOSAL 

He  called  for  passage  of  his  own  election 
reform  plan  which  was  Introduced  in  the 
legislature  almost  a  year  ago. 

That  proposal  would  Implement  the  1970 
Illinois  constitution's  mandate  that  a  state 
board  of  elections  be  established  to  supervise 
administration  of  the  stale's  registration  and 
election  laws  The  legislature  has  yet  to  act 
on  that  constitutional  provision,  altho  It  has 
been  on  the  books  since  July  1.  1971. 

OgUvles  plan  calls  for  a  state  elections 
board  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  attorney  general,  treasurer,  and  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  party  state  chair- 
men. If  that  alignment  gave  one  party  a 
majority,  the  governor  would  appoint  enough 
members  from  names  suggested  by  the  mi- 
nority partv  to  balance  the  board. 

To  prevent  a  political  deadlock  and  assure 
representation  for  Independents,  the  gover- 
nor then  would  appoint  an  additional  mem- 
ber—someone who  had  not  voted  In  a  party 
primary  for  the  preceding  six  years. 

Because  a  new  board  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, the  state  electoral  board  established 
under  the  old  constitution  is  still  function- 
ing as  the  official  agency  on  election  Issues. 
Because  some  members  of  that  group  are 
candidates  themselves,  the  validity  of  that 
boards  decisions  are  being  challenged  In 
court 

Several  other  proposals  to  establish  a  state 
elections  board  still  are  pending.  Including 
a  compromise  Senate  measure  which  would 
also  streamline  the  state's  election  code 

OgUvle  praised  the  vote  fraud  probe  con- 
ducted by  The  Tribune  Task  Force,  saying  it 
was  "a  public  service,  not  only  to  Illinois 
politicians,  but  to  the  voters  whose  votes 
have  been  cancelled  by  vote  stealing 


KusPER  Bars  Press  From  Voter  Files 
(By  Pamela  Zekman  i 

Stanley  T.  Kusper  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Election  Board,  who  previously 
boasted  that  his  office  records  always  are 
open  to  press  and  public  scrutiny,  shut  the 
door  yesterday  on  reporters'  requests  to  ex- 
amine office  documents. 

It  was  his  first  face-to-face  confrontation 
with  William  Mullen,  Tribune  Task  Force 
reporter,  who  worked  undercover  In  Kusper's 
office  for  three  months  obtaining  evidence 
used  m  an  lnve6tigation  of  voting  irregular- 
ities in  the  March  primary. 

•Hello.  Mr.  Mullen."  Kusper  said  In  a 
rather  surprised  greeting. 


asks  about  father 
"How  Is  your  father?"  he  asked  with  a 
smile.  He  was  referring  to  the  ruse  used  by 
Mullen  when  he  departed  from  the  board's 
employment  as  a  $20-a-d«y  office  clerk,  claim- 
ing his  father  had  fallen  HI. 

Board  employes  lingered  at  the  door  of 
Kuspers  private  office  gawking  at  the  con- 
frontation between  their  boss  and  two  re- 
porters who  explained  they  were  there  to  pick 
up  public  information  they  previously  had 
been  promised. 

In  a  letter.  Aug.  2.  to  the  editor  of  The 
Tribune  after  Kusper's  discovery  of  Mullen's 
true  identity.  Kusper  said: 

"It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  continually 
so  conducted  myself,  that  reasonable  access 
to  material  information  or  documentation, 
except  as  to  that  speciflcally  excluded  by 
law.  Is  available  to  members  of  the  press 
and  the  communication*  media  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  professional  responsibilities 
to  the  public." 

SUPPORTER   OP   BIGHTS 

He  described  hlmsell  In  the  letter  as  a 
"staunch  supporter"  oC  the  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  claimed 
It  was  unnecessary  to  work  under  cover  In 
his  office  to  obtain  information. 

■The  public  has  the  right  to  know,  and 
in  this  I  fully  concur.  "  he  wrote 

Yesterday,  he  was  telling  a  different  story. 
He  referred  to  detailed  disclosures  of  vote 
fraud  running  In  The  Tribune  since  Sun- 
day, and  said  he  was  being  "bludgeoned  from 
behind." 

The  reporters  went  to  the  office  after  they 
were  promised  lists  of  election  Judges  and 
tally  sheets  for  the  7th  and  2d  Wards,  and 
asked  to  also  examine  ballot  applications  In 
a  precinct  reportedly  containing  voter  for- 
geries. 

WE'RE    USING    RECORDS 

"Those  records  are  being  used  by  this  office 
now  to  prepare  a  response  to  charges  in 
your  articles."  Kusper  said.  The  requested  In- 
formation concerned  precincts  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  articles. 

"After  our  office  has  completed  Its  Inves- 
tigation, vou  may  have  them,  but  only  those 
things  that  are  of  public  record."  the  report- 
ers were  told. 

Kusper  repeated  his  refrain  that  he  would 
answer  no  qeustlons  until  he  holds  a  press 
conference  In  response  to  charges  In  The 
Tribune. 

He  ignored  proof  prttited  In  the  newspaper 
that  his  office  repeatedly  had  violated  Its 
own  rules  In  appointing  election  Judges, 
and  passed  over  evidence  of  fraud  contained 
in  its  own  flies. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  14.  1972] 
Seventh  Ward  Vote  Fraud  Charged 

The  special  runoff  election  In  which  Robert 
WUlnskl,  57.  defeated  the  Rev.  Richard  Law- 
rence. 36.  for  7th  Ward  alderman  "was  a 
usual  election  for  Chicago  but  It  probably 
would  have  drawn  wild  charges  of  fraud  in 
any  other  Jurisdiction,"  Forbes  Shepherd, 
director  of  LEAP  [Legal  Elections  In  All  Pre- 
cincts) said  yesterday. 

Shepherd  said  the  violations  of  election 
laws  observed  by  Lawrence  poll  watchers  In- 
cluded electioneering  at  the  doors  of  several 
polling  places,  vote  buying  by  a  Democratic 
precinct  captain,  and  the  aiding  of  Inebri- 
ated voters  In  the  voting  booth  by  Demo- 
cratic precinct  captains. 

REPORT     IE     PROMISED 

Shepherd  said  the  violations  observed 
would  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners. 

The  board  met  yesterday  to  conduct  the 
official  canvass  of  election  results.  The  un- 
official tally  in  Tuesdays  special  runoff  gave 
WUlnskl  9.072  votes  to  5,800  for  Lawrence. 
The  results  of  the  official  canvass  are  to  be 
announced  today. 


Sherwln  Swartz.  a  staff  member  of  Inde- 
pendent Voters  of  Illinois  and  Lawrence 
supporter  who  attended  the  canvass,  sakt, 
"The  official  figures  for  each  precinct  wer« 
exactly  the  same  as  ours." 

Swartz  said  his  figures  showed  9.117  for 
WUlnskl  and  5.804  for  Lawrence.  "But  w 
might  have  made  a  mistake  In  the  confusion 
of  election  night  when  we  added  the  pre- 
cinct totals."  he  said. 

LOSER    flats    OPPONINT 

Following  the  election,  Lawrence,  a  pro- 
gram  officer  for  Cummins  Engine  Foundation 
and  pastor  of  the  Woodlawn  United  Metho- 
dist Church,  lashed  out  at  his  opponent. 
saying,  "He  won  by  dredging  up  fears  of 
racial  differences." 

Lawrence,  refusing  to  congratulate  WUln- 
skl. the  Democratic  organization  candidate, 
said.  "He  stole  It  by  getting  the  people  to 
forget  about  the  qualifications  of  the  candi- 
dates." 

The  runoff  In  the  racially  changing  wwd 
was  made  necessary  when  no  one  of  the  H 
candidates  In  the  Aug.  15  special  election 
received  a  majority.  The  election  was  called 
to  fill  the  seat  of  Nicholas  Bohllng,  who  re- 
signed as  alderman  last  December  to  become 
a  Circuit  Court  Judge. 

Lawrence,  a  black,  garnered  a  host  of  lib- 
eral endorsements  In  his  race  against  WUln- 
skl. a  white  Democrat  precinct  captain  of 
Polish  extraction. 

Three  Are  Indicted  in  Vote  Fraud 
(By  George  Bliss  and  Pamela  Zekman) 
A  46th  Ward  Democratic  precinct  captain 
his  wife,  and  his  assistant  precinct  captain 
were  Indicted  by  the  county  grand  Jury  yes- 
terday for  voting  from  a  precinct  where  they 
did  not  live  during  the  March  primary. 

Disclosure  of  the  illegal  voi,es  cast  by  the 
three  were  first  made  by  The  Tribune  on 
March  29  as  part  of  the  Task  Force  investiga- 
tion of  the  vote  fraud.  The  3  were  among  16 
persons  falsely  registered  to  vote  from  an 
apartment  buUdlng  at  4707  09  N.  Beacon 
St.  In  the  42d  Precinct  of  the  46th  Ward. 

LIVED  OUTSIDB  PRECINCT 

Those  Indicted  were  Jesse  English,  captain 
of  the  42d  Precinct,  and  his  wife  Barbara, 
now  residing  at  the  Beacon  St.  address,  and 
Lois  F.  Green,  wife  Of  assistant  capUln 
Thomas  T  Green,  now  residing  at  4722  N, 
Maiden  St, 

At  the  time  of  the  election,  all  three  lived 
outside  the  precinct.  The  Englishes  lived  at 
1535  W.  Barry  Av..  and  the  Greens  lived  a: 
3230  N.  Wilton  Av. 

If  convicted  of  the  felony  charges,  the 
three  could  be  sentenced  to  a  maximum  of 
three  years  In  prison  or  fined  $1,000.  English 
was  fired  as  a  garbage  collection  trainee  for 
the  Department  of  Streets  and  Sanitation 
after  the  March  disclosures.  Green  is  an  op- 
erating engineer  for  the  Department  of  "Wa- 
ter and  Sewers. 

The  Tribune  had  reported  earlier  that  the 
three  were  apparently  part  of  a  scheme  lu 
which  more  than  a  dozen  persons  were  to 
cast  Illegal  votes  from  the  Beacon  Street  ad- 
dress. Before  the  final  registration  day.  a 
pile  of  registration  applications  was  accepted 
from  a  maUman  by  the  building  owner,  a 
former  city  employe.  In  behalf  of  persons 
who  did  not  live  there.  As  a  result,  theii 
names  appeared  on  the  final  precinct  regis- 
try. 

TWENTY-ONE    HAVE    BEEN    INDICTED 

State's  Atty.  Edward  V.  Hanrahan  said  the 
action  means  21  persons  have  been  indicted 
since  Aug.  30  In  connection  with  his  con- 
tinuing Investigation  of  vote  fraud.  He  said 
his  investigation  has  been  conducted  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Sec- 
tion Commissioners,  which  has  assisted  in 
finding  records  and  developing  evidence. 
In  Federal  District  Court,  attorneys  for  » 
voter    watchdog    group.    Project    LEAP,  an" 


the  independent  Voters  of  Dllnols.  promised 
vesierdav  to  deliver  to  city  election  officials 
[Z&v  specific  detaUs  of  voting  irregularities 
jessed  by  their  watchers  and  Judges  in 
more  than  600  preclncta  during  the  March 
nnmary.  The  promise  was  made  in  an  effort 
lo  expedite  trial  on  their  suit  against  the 
Election  Board  so  that  hearings  on  the  com- 
plaint can  be  held  before  the  November  elec- 
tion. 

mJUNCTlON   IS  SOUGHT 

The  complaint  seeks  an  Injunction  order- 
ine  the  board  to  cease  permitting  vote  fraud 
and  other  irregularities  which  allegedly  fa- 
vor Democratic  Party  candidates.  Federal 
Judge  Hubert  L.  Will  crltlzed  the  com- 
Dlalnt  for  failure  to  contain  detaUed  In- 
{ormation  of  the  alleged  violations. 

Judge  Will  said  he  would  not  consider  set- 
ting the  case  for  trial  before  the  election, 
as  attorney  Robert  Plot  kin  requested,  untU 
the  board'  was  given  the  Information  and 
adequate  time  to  prepare  its  defense.  He  said 
he  favored  accelerating  pretrial  preparation 
of  the  case,  but  would  not  allow  the  matter 
10  be  handled  hastUy. 


DEMOCRATIC  Call  for  "Meaningful"  Vote 

Reforms 

(By  John  Elmer) 

Springfield.  III..  September  13.— The 
Democratic  State  Convention  today  approved 
a  1972  platform  callUig  for  meaningful  re- 
form In  Illinois  election  laws,  including  a 
bipartisan  state  board  of  elections  to  super- 
vise election  and  voter  registration  laws  thru- 
out  the  state. 

Altho  election  reform  was  a  major  plank 
in  the  platform.  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley  and 
other  Democratic  leaders  on  hand  for  the 
meeting  made  little  mention  of  widespread 
vote  fraud  In  Chicago  recently  uncovered  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  Task  Force. 

plea    for    VNIFORMirT 

The  Democrats'  election  reform  plank  also 

called  for: 
Mandatory    rereglstratlon    of    all    lUlnols 

voters. 

Voting  machines  In  all  nilnols  counties. 
with  state  financial  help  to  provide  them  If 
necessary. 

Uniform  state  registration  and  election 
laws  and  "increased  opportunity  for  registra- 
tion without  arbitrary  local  requirements." 

Standard  registration  forms  and  records 
statewide  to  simplify  transfers  of  registra- 
tion for  voters  who  move  within  the  state. 

Consolidation  of  elections  [so  that  local 
elections  are  held  at  the  same  time  as  state 
and  national  baUotlng]  to  "save  mUUons  of 
dollars  each  year  for  the  property  tax  payers 
and  to  promote  participation  in  all  elections 
by  all  people." 

GOP    called    HURDtE 

In  the  document.  Democrats  blamed  Re- 
publicans for  blocking  legislative  action  this 
year  on  creation  of  a  new  state  board  of 
elections. 

Yesterday,  Gov.  OgUvle  accused  Demo- 
crats of  preventing  passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

In  a  speech  to  about  500  delegates  and  al- 
ternates attending  the  convention.  Daley 
predicted  a  sweeping  victory  for  Democrats 
on  Nov.  7. 

"We  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  news- 
papers, television  and  radio."  Daley  said.  "If 
the  people  are  with  us,  I'm  confident  we  wUl 
have  a  tremendous  victory  for  all  Demo- 
crats." 

Walker,  who  had  attacked  Daley's  poUtlcal 
machine  before  his  March  primary  win  over 
Lt.  Paul  Simon,  noted  that  a  recent  maga- 
zine article  stated  that  OgUvle  spent  only 
19  per  cent  of  his  time  on  management  of 
state  government. 

MAYOR    A    MODEL 

"Nobody  ever  would  say  that  Mayor  Daley 
spent  only  19  per  cent  of  his  time  managing 


the  city  of  Chicago,"  Walker  said.  "And  Neil 
Hartlgan  [Walker's  running  mate!  and  I  wlU 
work  Just  as  hard  for  a  great  lUtnois  a«  Mayor 
Daley  has  worked  for  the  city  of  Chicago." 

The  platform,  entitled  "Priorities  for  Peo- 
ple." called  for: 

Action  by  Congress  to  prohibit  ownership 
and  possession  of  handguns,  except  by  police, 
and  mandatory  Jail  sentences  for  any  crime 
committed  with  a  gun.  It  did  not  mention 
Walker's  stand  for  repeal  of  Illinois'  stop  and 
frisk  law. 

Elimination  of  the  sales  tax  on  food  and 
medicine  and  repeal  of  the  constitutional 
provision  which  locked  in  the  present  state 
income  tax  ratio  on  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. 

State  aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools 
and  elimination  of  the  property  tax  as  a 
base  for  funding  of  public  schools. 

State  subsidies  for  mass  transportation. 
Limits    on    campaign    contributions    ajid 
spending,  but  no  mention  of  campaign  fund 
disclosure. 

Ratification  of  the  equal  rights  for  women 
amendment. 

The  convention  also  approved  a  slate  of  26 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  electors. 
In  a  speech  to  the  convention.  Rep.  Clyde 
Choate  [Anna],  House  minority  leader, 
referred  to  The  Tribune  as  "a  Republican 
paper"  and  asserted  that  Its  vote  fraud  docu- 
mentation was  "Just  something  that  comes 
along  every  two  years." 


Vote  Fraud  Product  of  Patronage 
(By  wnUam  Mullen  and  WUUam  Currle) 

It  Is  not  Just  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
Party  which  has  spawned  partisan  election 
boards  in  many  of  Chicago's  wards. 

More  often  than  not.  It  Is  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival for  the  local  Democratic  precinct  cap- 
tains and   patronage  employees. 

The  Tribune  Task  Force  uncovered  hun- 
dreds of  election  Judges  who  violated  election 
rules.  Many  did  so  out  of  Ignorance;  others, 
in  order  to  survive  in  the  competitive  patron- 
age system. 

In  many  cases  their  reasons  may  have  been 
a  combination  of  both.  Two  of  the  election 
Judges  In  the  39th  Precinct  of  the  28th 
Ward — one  certified  as  a  Republican,  the 
other  as  a  Democrat — were  illegal  Judges. 

MOVES  to  suburbs 

One  of  them.  Mrs.  Vera  M.  Rawllnson.  had 
moved  to  suburban  Hoffman  Estates  years 
ago.  but  was  registered  in  the  precinct  on 
Chicago's  West  Side  where  she  once  lived. 
Mrs.  Rawllnson  wcrks  in  the  Democratic 
controlled  office  of  State's  Atty.  Edward  V. 
Hanrahan  where  employees  recently  charged 
that   patronage  controls  their  Jobs 

Mrs.  RawUnson  admits  that  her  husband 
and  children  live  at  106  Auburn  St.,  Hoffman 
Estates.  And  her  lUinols  drivers  license  was 
changed  in  1970  to  show  that  address. 

In  an  interview,  Mrs.  Rawllnson  insisted 
that  she  still  was  registered  during  the 
March  election  at  643  N.  Harding  Ave.  because 
she  had  been  living  there  "part  time"  while 
caring  for  her  ailing  mother. 

If  Mrs.  Rawllnson  worked  illegaUy  as  a 
Judge  last  March  because  she  was  worried 
about  her  position  in  the  state's  attorney's 
office,  she  has  good  reason  to  worry. 

Reuben  Robinson,  the  new  Democratic  pre- 
cinct captain  in  her  old  neighborhood,  want* 
her  Job  or  at  least  one  like  It. 

Robinson  moved  to  North  Avers  Avenue 
when  fellow  blacks  began  moving  there  and 
whites  were  moving  out. 

He  had  been  a  precinct  captain  In  the  42d 
Ward  and  for  his  loyalty  was  rewarded  with 
a  Job  In  the  Bureau  of  Streets  and  Sanita- 
tion. 

Robinson  lost  that  Job  after  he  moved  to 
the  West  Side,  and  nobody  has  offered  him 
another  patronage  Job  which  he  wants. 

"They  want  me  to  mop  floors,"  he  said. 
■Im  not  going  to  take  a  Job  like  that." 


HI  IS   smTK 
Robinson  is  bitter  about  persons  like  Mrs. 
Rawllnson. 

"They  put  me  in  here  to  front  lor  the  white 
precinct  workers  who  used  to  be  here,"  he 
said.  "I  do  the  work  and  they  get  all  the 
Jobs." 

Like  so  many  Democratic  precinct  captains 
on  the  South  and  West  Sides,  Robinson 
looked  to  home  when  he  needed  help  in  the 
March  primary.  He  arranged  for  hU  sister, 
Edna  Botirn,  to  work  with  Mrs.  Rawimson  as 
a  Republican  Judge.  In  fact,  he  took  her  the 
proper  Republican  forms  to  fiU  out. 

Mrs  Bourn.  49.  of  644  N.  Avers  Av..  has  been 
a  Democrat  most  of  her  life,  but  for  her 
brother,  the  prlnclnct  captain,  she  vowed 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  Party. 

Mrs  Bourn  said  she  was  confused  in  the 
poUlng  place  o:j  election  day— so  confused 
that  she  voted  twice,  once  as  a  Democrat 
and  once  as  a  Republican. 

"They  told  me  I  could  vote  both  ways."  she 
said.  re"ferlng  to  Robinson,  Mrs,  Rawllnson. 
and  the  other  Judges  in  the  polling  place. 

Later,  she  said  that  she  thought  her  Re- 
publican ballot  application  had  been  voided 
The  records  show,  however,  that  it  had  not 
been  voided  and  she  could  not  explain  why 
a  Republican  Judge  wotUd  want  her  Repub- 
Ucan  ballot  application  voided  In  favor  of  a 
Democratic  one. 

Robinson  defended  her  confusion: 
"We  knew  it  was  a  mistake.  Edna  didn't 
know.  This  happened  tjecause  of  Ignorance," 
Precinct  24.  Ward  4 
The  Tribune  Investigation  found  at   least 
one   precinct  captain  who  believed  he   had 
such  complete  control  of  his   poUlng  place 
that  he  summarUy  "fired"  one  of  the  e.ccticn 
Judges  who  would  not  follow  his  orders  on 
election  dav, 

Mrs,  Hazel  Smith,  7421  S.  Ellis  Av.,  worked 
as  a  Republican  judge  In  the  24th  Precinct  of 
the  4th  Ward  In  the  primary. 

Several  weeks  afterwards,  she  called  the 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  to  complain 
that  she  had  not  received  her  check  for 
working. 

Mrs,  Smith  told  a  clerk  in  the  commission 
offices  that  she  had  exchanged  angry  words 
with  the  Democratic  precinct  captain.  Joseph 
Hart,  while  working  the  polls.  In  retaliation. 
Hart  crossed  off  her  name  from  a  pay  voucher 
that  each  Judge  signs  after  his  work  at  the 
polls  is  done. 

REFUSES    TO    OBEY 

"I  told  Hart  that  I  wasn't  going  to  do  what 
he  ordered  because  the  other  Judges  should 
have  been  doing  their  own  work."  she  said. 
"They  [the  other  Judges |  were  sitting 
around"  doing  nothing.  Two  of  them  were  so 
old  thev  couldn't  read,  and  were  misplacing 
things.  The  other  two  were  doing  something 
they  had  no  business  doing:  they  were  drink- 
ing and  causing  confusion  in  the  polling 
place." 

After  doing  some  checking,  the  clerk  In  the 
commission  office  found  out  Hart  had.  in- 
deed, crossed  off  Mrs,  Smith's  name  from  the 
voucher 

Mrs   Smith  received  her  830  belatedly. 

Precinct  61.  Ward  18 
Even  when  the  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee rejects  persons  it  does  not  want  to 
serve  for  them  as  election  Judges,  the  same 
persons  often  show  up  working  for  the 
O.  O.  P.  on  election  day. 

Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Shaw.  8213  S.  Oreen  St.. 
applied  to  become  a  Republican  Judge  but 
was  turned  down  by  the  Republicans  because 
she  had  voted  Democrat  In  1971. 

Mrs.  Shaw  said  tiiat  a  precinct  worker  for 
the  Democratic  precinct  captain  told  her  not 
to  worry,  that  if  a  vacancy  on  the  board 
turned  up  on  election  day  she  would  have 
the  Job. 

"Somebody  on  the  board  couldn't  make  It. 
she  said,  "so  I  was  called  In  as  a  swear-In 
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Republican  at  the  last  minute.  I  was  a 
Etemocrat  before,  but  I  switched  parties." 
Precinct  34.  Ward  29 
Mrs.  Sophie  E.  Corvlno.  1140  S.  Mayfleld 
Av..  said  she  was  surprised  when  she  heard 
from  a  Tribune  reporter  that  she  was  a  certi- 
fied Republican  Judge  despite  her  long  Demo- 
cratic voting  record. 

Her  records  In  the  election  commission  of- 
fices show  that  she  voted  Democratic  In  1972, 
•71.  '70.  '68,  •67,  '66.  '63,  and  •62. 

She  said  she  had  wanted  to  become  a 
Democratic  Judge  and  filled  out  Judge  appli- 
cations forms,  but  was  unable  to  serve  be- 
cause of  Illness  on  election  day. 

■'I  voted  Democratic."  she  said.  "But  I 
had  been  asked  by  the  Democratic  precinct 
captain  to  be  a  Democratic  Judge,  and  I 
can^t  figure  out  how  I'm  now  on  the  list  for 
Republican  Judges. 

Precinct  9,  Ward  2 
Goretta  B.  Greer,  4020  S.  Calumet  Av..  said 
she  knew  why  she  became  a  Republican 
Judge  despite  her  Democratic  voting  history. 
Her  Democratic  precinct  captain.  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine Crawford,  told  her  to  be  a  Republican, 
she  said. 

"I  never  voted  Republican  before  In  my 
life,"  Mrs.  Greer  said.  "I've  never  been  a  Re- 
publican In  my  life  until  the  precmct  cap- 
tain said  I  was  a  Republican  Judge. •' 
Prectnct  39,  Ward  17 
The  same  thing  happened  to  Mrs.  Marie 
Ferdinand,  227  E.  60th  St.,  who  said  she  had 
served  as  a  Democratic  Judge  In  the  previous 
two  elections  but  was  told  to  be  a  Republi- 
can by  Democratic  precinct  captain  Neal 
Stevens  this  year. 

■•It  seemed  unfair,"  Mrs.  Ferdinand  said 
of  her  Republican  service  In  the  39th  Pre- 
cinct in  the  17th  Ward. 

"I  don't  feel  right."  she  said.  "I  figured 
I  was  a  Democrat,  and  It  didn't  seem  right." 


Exhibit  2 
Fedebal  Regulation  of  Congressional  Elec- 
tions IN  Northern  Crnxs.  1871-94 
(By  Alble  Burke)  • 
I 
On    February    28.    1871,    President    Grant 
signed  Into  law  a  measure  that  made  pos- 
sible   the    appointment    of    federal    super- 
visors and  deputy  marshals  at  the  polls  at 
which    congressional    elections    were    being 
held.'  In  effect  for  a  total  of  eleven  congres- 
sional elections  before  being  repealed  In  1894 
under  Cleveland,  the  Federal  Elections  Law 
represents  the  moet  major  undertaking  of 
election    regulations    the    national    govern- 
ment has  assumed  to  date. 

The  law  was  unique  In  a  number  of  re- 
spects. First  of  all.  It  applied  only  to  cities — 
specifically    those    having    a   population    of 
20,000   or   more.   Secondly,   except   for   New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  It  was  hardly  used  at 
all  In  the  South.  Throughout  the  twenty- 
three  years  that  the  law  was  In  effect,  the  use 
of  federal  supervisors  was  concentrated  In 
eight    northern    cities:    Boston,    New    York, 
Brooklyn.  Jersey  City,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago  and  San  Francisco.^  The  under- 
taking was  not  trivial.  In  1890,  the  number 
Of  federal  officers  at  the  polls  In  New  York 
City  alone  was  over   10,000,  nearly  half  the 
numt)er  of  federal  troops  remaining  In  the 
South  when  reconstruction  ended  in  1877.* 
Thirdly,    the   law   was   not   a   civil   rights 
measure.  Perversion,  not  suppression,  of  the 
ballot  was  the  focus.  Instead  of  correcting 
those   conditions   where   persons   were   pre- 
vented  from  voting,   the  concern  was  over 
situations   where   p>«r8ons   voted   too   often, 
where  they  voted  when  they  were  Ineligible 
to  vote  or  where  votes  were  cast  In  the  names 
of  persons  who  did  not  exist.  Thus,  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Law  was  distinguishable  from 


other  legislation  passed  by  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  elections — the  Blnforcement  Act 
of  1870  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Act  of  1871 — 
directed  toward  safeguarding  the  privilege  of 
voting  Itself  and  preventing  the  denial  of 
the  Negro  vote.  Those  acts,  which  relied  upon 
a  broad  reading  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments  for  their  validity,  were 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  following  the  close  of  reconstruction.* 
The  Federal  Elections  Law.  however,  was  up- 
held as  constitutional  under  the  elections 
clause  of  Article  One.' 

Finally,  the  law  was  unusual  In  the  way 
It  was  administered.  Instead  of  a  branch  of 
the  national  executive,  responsibility  for 
executing  the  law  was  placed  with  the  nine 
federal  circuit  courts  scattered  across  the 
country.  Their  authority  was  not  complefe, 
however,  for  the  decision  on  whether  to  use 
supervisors  In  the  first  place  lay  with  the 
residents  In  the  area  concerned.  If  no  request 
for  supervisors  were  made,  none  could  be 
appointed. 

The  shift  to  centralism  in  this  Instance 
occurred  because  a  default  of  responsibility 
at  the  state  level  had  taken  place.  State  and 
local  election  laws  were  Inadequate  and  those 
which  were  In  effect  were  inadequately  en- 
forced. Admittedly  the  difficulties  were  over- 
whelming. Determining  who  were  eligible 
voters  In  a  newly  enlarged  electorate  under 
conditions  of  high  Immigration  and  rapid 
population  movement  to  an  open  frontier 
called  for  sophlstlcatec".  registration  and  bal- 
lot laws.  They  were  not  there.  Such  basic  pre- 
requisites to  a  fair  couin  as  the  presence  of 
bipartisan  election  Judges  were  not  provided 
In  many  cities  until  the  mld-elghties.  The 
Federal  Elections  Law  was  a  partial  response 
to  the  crisis  that  was  resulting  from  this  de- 
ficiency. It  was  In  effect  an  urban  reform 
measure  Instituted  on  a  national  level.  The 
fact  of  this  law  having  existed  at  all  has  been 
completely  overlooked  by  hlstorlaiis.  That 
has  been  unfortunate.  As  a  result  an  Im- 
portant aspect  of  post  ClvU  War  urban 
politics  as  well  as  constitutional  history  has 
been  neglected.  I 

Bringing  the  law  Into  operation  was  simple 
once  the  decision  to  use  federal  officers  had 
been  reached.  All  that  was  needed  was  a 
petition  signed  by  two  or  more  persons  al- 
leging a  fear  that  fraud  would  occur  In  either 
registration  or  at  the  polls  in  a  forthcoming 
3ongressional  election.  A  challenge  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  apprehension  ex- 
pressed or  to  the  reality  of  the  threat  present 
was  out  of  order.  The  court  was  bound,  under 
the  law.  upon  receiving  such  a  p>etitlon.  to 
appoint  two  superi-iaors  for  each  polling 
place — one  a  Democrat,  the  other  a  Republi- 
can. The  margin  of  discretion  that  the  court 
had  was  small.  It  was  free  to  reject  those 
applicants  for  federal  service  It  deemed  unfit 
and  It  could  also  decide  whether  the  entire 
city  or  Just  an  Individual  ward  would  be 
covered.  If  the  distance  was  considered  too 
great,  the  court  could  delegate  the  function 
of  hearing  the  original  petition  for  super- 
visors and  of  selecting  those  who  were  to 
serve  to  the  district  court  located  near  the 
city  requesting  the  application  of  the  federal 
la-*-. 

If  conditions  warranted  It,  the  United 
States  Marshal  under  the  statute,  with  or 
without  the  benefit  of  local  citizens  so  peti- 
tioning him,  could  appoint  any  number  of 
deputy  marshals  he  deemed  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  supervisors  would  be  able  to  carry 
out  their  functions  unhampered.  The  mar- 
shal was  not  required  to  appoint  deputy 
marshals.  If  a  request  were  made  for  them, 
unless  in  his  professional  Judgment  he  con- 
cluded they  were  essential.  In  addition,  he 
was  not  obligated  to  seek  a  bipartisan  bal- 
ance in  selecting  his  deputies  to  watch  the 


a  rale  of  five  dollars  a  day  was  provided  for 
supervisors  and  deputy  marshals  alike  up  to 
a  maximum  of  ten  days'  service.  Once  the 
ballots  had  been  counted,  the  federal  ap- 
pointments expired  and  the  election  process 
reverted  to  the  hands  of  the  slate. 

Federal  officers,  it  should  be  noted,  m 
not  take  command  of  election  machinery  nor 
assume  the  Initiative  In  scheduling  electlOM. 
That  remained  as  before  with  state  and  locaj 
officials.  Although  the  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting  elections  resided  with  state  officials 
the  authority  of  federal  officers  was  ptxi 
amount  in  every  way.  Supervisors  were  em- 
powered to  examine  registration  lists  before 
election  day,  check  the  qualification  of  voters 
at  the  polls,  scrutinize  the  count  and  par- 
tlclpate  in  making  up  the  returns  for  the 
precinct  involved.  To  that  end,  supervisors 
were  given  the  power  of  arrest  and  had  the 
backing  of  deputy  marshals  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Marshal.  All  violations  de- 
tected, whether  violations  of  state  or  federal 
election  law,  were  regarded  as  federal  of. 
fenses  and  were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts. 

Under  the  statute  each  circuit  court  was 
authorized  to  appoint  as  chief  supervisor 
a  United  States  Commissioner  cf  Its  own 
choosing  for  every  judicial  district.  This  was 
the  only  permanent  year-round  office  created 
and  It  was  this  supervisor  who  proved  to  be 
the  real  administrator  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Law.  He  received  all  applications  for 
the  position  of  supervisor  and  designated  to 
the  court  those  whom  he  deemed  qualified. 
Once  appointed,  the  supervisors  were  there- 
after completely  under  his  command  and 
direction. 

The  chief  supervisor  and  the  United  States 
Marshal  were  the  two  men  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  a  given 
district.  Each  was  accountable  to  superiors  In 
different  branches  of  the  national  govern- 
ment :  the  chief  supervisor  to  the  district  or 
circuit  court;  the  marshal,  as  a  result  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  Act  of  1870,'  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  General.  Nothing  In 
the  statute  provided  for  a  coordinated  effort 
on  the  part  of  these  two  men.  That  lay  at 
their  discretion.  In  New  York  they  worked 
together;  In  other  cities  they  were  at  odds. 
The  lines  of  authority  were  blurred  by  a  fur- 
ther factor.  The  marshal  was  the  budget 
officer  for  the  Judicial  district  to  which  he 
was  attached.  In  that  capacity,  he  passed 
on  all  requisitions  from  the  district  Including 
requisitions  for  supervisors'  fees." 

"The    character   of   federal   regulation  was 
determined  and  given  shape  by  the  chief  su- 
pervisor. Depending  on  the  temperament  and 
the   motivations  of  the  man   Involved,  the 
way  in  which  the  law   operated  could  vary 
greatly  from  city  to  city.  In  Boston,  as  In 
most  cities.  It  was  used  primarily  to  provide 
an   orderly   election   process   and   secure  an 
honest  count  of  the  vote  cast.  Only  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reg- 
istration list  was  made.  Discrepancies  found 
were  turned  over  to  local  authc5rltles  before 
election  day  to  do  with  as  they  wished.  Per- 
sons   whose    registration    was    suspect   were 
permitted    to   vote.    Although    their   ballots 
were  marked  for  future  challenge,  no  follow- 
up  action  was  taken.  The   appointments  of 
supervisors  and  deputy  marshals  expired  af- 
ter the  count  was  completed  and  the  staff  fa- 
cilities of  local  United  States  Attorneys'  of- 
fices  usually  did   not  permit    extensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  leads  established    Defer- 
ence to  local  authorities  was  complete.  Su- 
pervisors were  essentially  peace  officers  and 
poll  watchers. 

In  New  York,  federal  regulation  had  an 
entirely  different  face.  There,  in  addition  to 
the  purpose  to  which  It  was  put  elsewhere, 
the  elections  law  was  used  to  construct  an 
Independent  registry  In  which  were  listed  all 
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polls — a  weakness  In  the  law  which  proved  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city.  Accordingly 
to  be  a  great  source  of  conflict  as  deputies  the  guide  followed  on  election  day  on  the 
were  used  over  the  years.  Compensation  at      question  of  who  were  eligible  to  vote  was 


^^"                                                                                            _.«,^    ..t    ♦>,-    flffure    at  The  election  proved  to  be  another  victory 

..federal   registry"   and   not   the    city's.  ^^''^^  J^'^^'^^^^^f^KJ^^Jf^^^l.  for^e  Democrats,  but  greet  satisfaction  was 

""Ll  not  on  the  registry  were  denied  the  68,000.  The  '"»«,^  F^*^*^  of  ^l"  tt  t^en  In  the  fact  that  despite  an  mcrease  of 

'^:^unity  of  votlni  and  were  arrested  If  geratlon  and  P^^f*^  '^/^^^^f^^lectl^l  ^nd  Xu^aUon   and   a   larger  turnout,   the   1870 

'fP^^ried    The  namis  of  persons  found  to  mates    theirs   "as   the   most   objective    and  pop                          ^^   considerably   less  than 

f'l  defective  re^ratlons  were  entered  in  Probably  the  most  accurate. lo  \^^^    ^^    ,^^     ^^    Edition    two    Tammany 

\*nfei  before  llectlon  with  the  advice  to  At  the  <=o^f^«l°^^ 'li^  "P°'^-*^tt^i.  lieutenants,  as  a  result  of  the  surv-eUlance, 

'fthfr  correct  the  defect  or  stay  away  from  rence  Committee  recommended  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^a.  convicted  for  violating 

t'i.^^'^ter'^nceU^Xoc^omc^.ls.^non.  !^-^^-  |f-,J«,  "^"^^e*^^^^^^^^^^^^^  the    state    registration    laws    and    given    the 

'"^Z'n  was  Clear  that.  If  the  chief  super-  issuing  certificates  ^^^l^^^^.^'l,,'^^^  '^^^prop'^rfa'^^ess  of  national  legislation 

^2^  were  Sympathetic,  the  Federal  Elections  No  proposal   to  man   the   nations  elections  ^^  bee^^  demonstrated,  but  the  law.  to  be 

"^       ,iH  hP  used  to  aid  a  minority  party  was  made,  however.  efrectlve  for  regular  and  permanent  use.  was 

l";Jom.  .  cSw  to  .n  «tr=»cl.«l  or-  AUhougl.  m.  «''"°°  ""  "f°  H^o™  m~S  o  ii.T r.vls.oc'^Ar.o.Mr  a.s  nlgl. 

!«,,ri  the  Tweed  Ring  produced  In  the  New  design.                                    ^„„«..  -oni-n  the  RepreeentaUve    John    C.    ChurchUl    of    New 

Tc^t  S^tl^n   Of    18M.   under   its  auspices  Legislation  came  in  t-°  ^"'^^.^^  S«  To?k.  designed  to  strengthen  and  make  more 

lore  than  50.000  Ineligible  aliens  acquired  Enforcement    Act    of    lf7°    WM    Dei^ore  ^g^^^ye  national  supervision  of  congressional 

",ff7aee  status  through  highly  improper  Ju-  senate,    two    sections,    i^"°f ^^^^.^^    ^j^  elsctlons.-   ChurchUl's   measure   speUed   out 

diciL^  proceedings    and    brazen    under-the-  Sherman  of  Ohio  ^«^re  added  makl^cenam  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

hunter  distribution  in  the  months  preced-  abuses  associated  with  ^,^„^^°^'^°\^  had  merelv  suggested.  No  changes  were  made 
"^^eiection.  The  Ring's  effort  had  made  a     n^ultlple    voting^   T^fL^'^f  Te^s  u    ^t     In   It*  pro'vlsi^   and   the   bill  passed   bath 

^^-%:^::L:^.^'^^'^r:^  i^:^^^i^''^^^tf^£h  st  ^^r^r^^m^ad^Cu^i-ntr^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^"ork  for  V  ctorv  but  the  fraud  effort  had  of  the  Fourteenth  ^^\^^f  .^^wUh  ^uJ^^n  the  longest  run  to  dat*  of  na- 
olaced  a  Democrat.  John  T.  Hoffman,  In  the  ^.ents  that  applied  ^^^^^«  ^^o^ot  with  ^^  f^^.^,^^  of%lectlons.  Federal  of- 
^^te  house  illegally  and  shocked  the  nation     electoral   reform   in   g^f^^^^^fj^'^^^d  fleers  were  requested  for  the  election  of  1872 

,  i.rap  vailed,  however,  over  the  protesu  wagea.  ^^   thereafter   on   a   regular   basis   in 

NatWiization  is  a  judicial  proceeding  con-         several  months  later  in  July,  when  con-  Brooklra,  Jersey  City,  Baltimore, 

du^?^n^  individual  basis  and  Is  ti^ere-  g.ess  was  revising  the  laws  eo^^^^efj^^^^^;  SSJelphia  and  San  Francisco.  Chicago  and 
fore  a  siow  nrocess.  The  average  number  of  ailzation,  an  amendment  "^^*i^«f-*|^f  ^^n  folned  the  group  in  1876.  More  than 
SAons  who  were  naturalized  each  year  in  ^  the  Senate  under  the  ^P^^d  _P  SsOr'-  S^^d  one-half  Suion  dollars  was  appro- 
K^  New  York  municipal  courts  in  the      coe  Conkllng-glvtog  the  United  St^s  Or-      lo^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  elections 

twelve  nreceding  years  was  9200.  Court  rec-      cult  Courts  and  the  United  States  marsnais      p  for    tills    period.    One-haU    of    this 

S  from  1^   however,  revealed  that  more     authority  to  appoint  ^^^^''''^^'^.'^^.f'^''^      a^^t  went  to  New  York  state  alone,  where, 
Ssl  41,000  persons  had  gone  through  nat^     ^larshals  in  ''''^^f^l°''^^^T^^en\ln^     like  Massachusetts,  nearly  every  to»;n  meet- 
urallzatlon-in  one  court  at  a  rate  of  1800  to      quest   were   made   for   them.    J^^«^  P^'Tq      ing  the  population  minimum  of  20,000  used 
^lauy.  countless  other  people  bad  been      out  and  placed  ^^ether   the  arnendmants  w      '^       ^^^ ^^  ^        ^lar  basis.- 
given  papers  without  a  hearing  of  any  kind.'      both  biUs  comprised  the  sketch  °f  an  el«:  F^  ^^^  ^^^^     ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  development 

^  AS  the  stunned  city  tried  to  piece  together     tlons  law-the  forerunner  tfjhe  1871  Act  -^   ^^  ^^^  ^^  supervisors  and  dep- 

what  had  happened,  outraged  Grant  sup-  The  1870  version  was  sorely  ^^f^"»"'J'J'*^^  ^ty  nkrshals  increased  from  one  election  to 
^.  led  by  the  Union  League  Club  of  ever,  for  «"Pf"l^°^  J^«J«  -^ev  licked  the  another,  reaching  a  high  point  in  1892.  At 
N^ork,  demanded  action  on  a  national  this  law  poll  watchers.  ^^^  ^^f^^^^d  the  same  time,  however,  the  principle  of 
level.  Congress  was  nxseptlve  and  responded  power  of  arrest  and  ^»^,;  °  ^fj^'^'y  °^^  j*.  national  regulation  as  a  permanent  program 
by  appointing  a  special  committee  to  Inves-  role  or  authority.  ^^  ^^^"  ;^„^„^„Y  J^t"^ ^een  fell  Into  disfavor.  The  New  York  practice, 
tigate  ^       eligible  for  compensation  for  none  had  been      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    gradually  was  looked 

The  Lavsrence  Committee,  as  it  was  caUed,      provided.  ^-itu   disapproval    The   use   of   super- 

immediately  went  to  New  York.  It  held  hear-  New  Yorkers  were  °°^  P"\°^J/- ,^^, "^g  vSors  In  the  nations  emerging  cities  was 
tags  m  the  city  and  throughout  the  state      perfections,  however^earlng  a  repeat  of  the  ..Dovenportlsm"-a   derogaton-   ref- 

dtSng  December  and  January  rushing  i868  performance  '"^^e^^.f  ^-^?,^  the  Re°  e«n<=«  ^  ^^«  '^^^^  supervisor  in  charge  of 
through  a  lengthy  report  ^or  publication  In      f^U   from  power  untU  ^^^^  ^^^ni     the  Ke  ^^^^  operation.  Moreover,   in  the 

February  1869.  In  this  undertaking,  the  publican  party,  vmd"  the  1«^^«^'P  f  *^!  appointment  of  special  deputies,  marshals 
committee  received  extensive  assistance  from  umon  League,  petitioned  J^«^^^°^^^  ^.". .  ^^^e  revealed  to  be  heavily  partisan  In  their 
the  Union  League  Club  which  had  launched  cult  Court  for  supervisors  to  «)ver  thej«d^  selection.  THe  provision  for  bipartisan  officers 
its  own  private  Investigation  when  news  of  elections.  The  action  ^h*'*.  ^»!,^  .^;^'  P  [here  In  choosing  supervlsors-a  progressive  fea- 
the  fraud  broke.  The  evidence  produced  at  of  President  Grant,  who.  In  order  tbat  there  m  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^is  time  most  cities 
the  hearings-witnesses,  records  and  docu-  ^ight  be  reliable  "^e"  ^.  ^/"'y^ie^al  sudm-  did  not  provide'  bipartisan  election  Judges- 
ments-was  In  reality  a  presentation  of  the      publican   contingent   of   '^be   federal    super       am  p^  ^^^^^^/^  ^o  deputv  marshals.  In 

case  the  League  had  worked  up  and  prepared      visors   (Tammany  Hall  P'°\^^^  ^^^  ^^°-      ^^^  lo^g  run  the  political  questions  proven 
against  Tammany  Hall.  In  this  respect  the      cratic  quota) .  granted  ten-day  leaves  of  ab       [^^'^l^^ble     -The    constitution!    prob- 
Xlngs   took   on   the   character   of   an    ex      ^ence  at  the  end  of  October  to  all  federaJ      ^^^X^^^^^'^j^  ^   ,^^    though   compll- 
pcrte  proceeding  with  the  League  acting  for      employees  in  the  New  York  area.  Gjant  a^l^      ^^     wer^  relatively  simple  to  resolve. 
the  prosecution.  Tammany  officials  made  no      placed    military    weapons    from    a    nearby      cated,  were  reiativei>  p 

r«)ly  to  the    committee  and  cooperated  as      armory  at  the  disposal  of  the  deputy  marsnais  iv 

UtUe  as  possible.  Access  to  certain  records      ^ho  had  been  appointed  to  assist  the  super-         jj^  ^^^  ^^o  decades  that  followed  the  clos? 
was  refused  and  witnesses  scheduled  to  go      visors.''  of  the  Civil  War.  the  United  States  Supreme 

before  the   committee   were   sometimes   ar-  upon   learning    federal    officers    would    be      court  was  confronted  by  new  and  difficult 

rested  on  phoney  charges  and  removed  from  attending  the  polls,  Tammany  Hall  enlarged  problems  as  it  was  called  upon  to  decide  the 
circulation.  Instead,  It  appointed  a  grand  ^^e  citvs  police  force  and  ran  dally  notices  constitutionality  of  the  Cl\'ll  Rights  Acts  of 
Jury  of  Its  own  to  Investigate,  headed  by  j^  ^he'  press  advising  the  public  to  come  jggg  and  1875,  the  Enforcement  Acts  of 
Judge  Barnard,  the  very  Judge  whose  court  armed  to  the  polls  in  order  to  assure  them-  1870-71.  and  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth 
It  developed  had  -^riolated  Judicial  propriety  selves  the  opportunity  of  voting.  Bloodshed  ^^^^  Fifteenth  Amendments  in  general  In  the 
the  moet  where  naturalization  was  con-  seemed  Imminent  and,  as  a  precaution.  Grant  opinion  of  many,  the  Court  did  not  rise  to 
cemed.  Like  the  committee,  the  grand  Jury  ordered  1200  troops  to  the  outskirts  of  the  ^^^  challenge  of  advancing  human  rights. 
produced  its  findings  in  February  1869  as  ^Ity.  For  a  time  he  even  considered,  but  in  Beginning  with  the  Slaughter-HouSe  case  in 
well.  Characterlsticallv,  it  found  no  wrong  ^he  end  rejected,  the  suggestion  that  he  na-  jg^g  and  ending  with  the  Civil  Rights  and 
doing  In  the  election  of  1868.  iionallze  the  state  militia  unit  In  order  to      Harris   cases   ten    years   later,   the   Supreme 

The  fact  that  an  unprecedented  fraud  had  j^ggp  it  from  being  used  by  state  authorities,  court  made  short  work,  one  by  one,  of  the 
taken  place  was  fully  established,  but  opinion  violence  was  narrowly  averted,  however,  Just  new  legislation  and  the  new  amendments  '• 
on  the  number  of  persons  who  had  acquired  ^ours  before  the  polls  were  to  open.  At  the  By  1883  the  constitutional  revolution  that 
papers    either    Illegally    or    Inappropriately      behest  of  Grant's  personal  emissary,  Caleb      had  been  put  through  in  the  years  ibo»-'u^ 

. Gushing    both  sides  agreed  to  let  the  other      particularly  as  It  applied  to  civil  rights.  »as 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  perform  its  duties  uninterrupted.  at  a  standstill. 
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TABLE  l.i-ANNUAL  COST  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  LAW 


Yur 


Chief 
supervisors 


Suptfvisors 


Deputy 
marshals 


Estimate 
total 


1871                 »35.« 

1872::::::: 2954331 

laji                                    1,409, 7s 

i874:::::::::::::::::: 33,327.28 

1876  :::::::::::::::::"::::■"■  59.610.77 

ll's::::"::::::::""""!--'  «:98i:34 

\^^    '.":'  79:517:29 

IfV       ...  6.381.14 

1882 :;::::::::::". 68.309.88 

1883 


K  575.00 
91.660.00 


$4,  440.  70 
100, 830.  00 


105.  628. 00 

5. 195.  00 

117  454.00 


50.850.00 

2.  230.  00 

114.397.00 


$7.  851.  23 

222. 343. 31 

1,409.75 

189. 805.  28 

7,425.00 
291,461.77 


Year 


Chief 
supervisors 


Supervisors 


Deputy 
marshals 


Estimate 
total 


J180,970.00   $121,987.00   J367. 297.58 


siw: 


00 


106.  870.  00 
15.705.00 

158,122.61 
11,615.00 

148,914.00 


70. 078. 01 

7.  545. 00 

100,942,25 

2,250.00 

76, 865. 00 


226.  929. 35 
23,  250. 00 

338,  582. 15 
20.  246. 14 

294,088,88 


1884,   $64,340.58 

\m    ;:::::::::::'.:'-'.".""""»56;666:o6    131,271.75     65. 

ICtQT  

1888  ::::::::::::"::"-.-  moo,ooo.oo    258,365.88    i48,86o.oo     407,225.88 

1889  ::::: 

1890. ._: J 100. 000, 00 

IftQI  

892 '""...      127,185l23         80,587.10 

iwj::::::::::::: «i.26o.76 

1894 14.786.79 


143,927.65        190.470.00 
282;995:"5b 


246, 461. 75 


434,397,65 

490,767,83 

431, 260, 76 

14,786.79 


Total J770.752.02    2,506.000.52    1.339,930.46      4,616,683,00 


I  FKures  liven  in  odd  yean  should  bo  road  as  recording  costs  incurred  in  the  P'««'0^' •5ff"  »•',' 
Th,r;*:.n',om.  oH.,..r  .l«.rons  s.p_,rv,sed,  but  no,  man,  Paym.^ 


pt  2  1870   Data  tor  supervise 
Garlind,  June  4,  1888,  Letters 


tS~^HrHS?='ii5^      srES-lMi 


us  Congressional  Record,  53d 

K'^;xt;K,;^o:i'^8i:^;c^;r2rErD;c.24fpa,^  ^^^j^-^  '«»■ 

the  ywrj  1886-90  are  estimated,  tor  1892   U  S  Congressiona,  Record,  53d  Cong,  2d  sess  .  XXVI ,         -tstimatea. 

ferent  federal  election  law  for  every  state  In 
the  union,  A  law,  moreover,  that  could  differ 


rs  tor  1886;  Letter  from  the  First  Comptroller  to  Attorney  General 
Received  Box  257;  for  1888;  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Attorney 
U  S  Government  Printing  Office,  1884),  p  184;  for  1890-92:  from 
Cong    1st  sess  ;  XXV,  2024.  Data  lor  deputy  marshals  for  the  years 


The  elections  law  did  not  have  to  run  the 
same  legal  gauntlet.  And  that  was  because  a 
constitutional  development  of  a  different  and 
far  more  slgnlftcant  kind  was  taking  place.  As 
states  were  relieved  of  the  anxiety  of  hav- 
ing their  powers  curbed  by  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  the  Court  at  the 
same  time  was  providing  the  basis  for  larger 
claims  of  national  power  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment from  a  different  direction— the  origi- 
nal  Constitution.   The   extension  of   federal 
jurisdiction  under  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1875 
and  the  use  of  Its  power  to  regulate   Inter- 
state  commerce   In   making   land    grants   to 
railroads,  setting  up  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  administering  the  Sherman 
Act  are  examples.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Washington    Administration,    the    national 
government  laid  claim  to  the  powers  under 
the    1787    Constitution   which    the   Marshall 
Court  had  repeatedly  said  that  It  had.  The 
growth  of  national  power  from  this  source 
proved  to  be  far  more  significant  in  terms  of 
state  and  federal  relations  than  did  the  add- 
ing of  the  Civil  War  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Elections  Law  was  an  expres- 
sion of  this  new  nationalism. 

The  Federal  Elections  Law  came  tjefore  the 
Court  for  the  first  time  In  the  1879-80  term, 
when  it  decided  the  cases  of  Ex  parte  Clarke 
and  Ex  parte  Siebold  "  In  both  cases  the  de- 
fendants were  state  election  officials  appeal- 
ing federal  convictions  for  violating  state 
law  The  specific  offenses  cited  had  been  com- 
mitted during  the  fall  elections  of  1878 
Clarke,  an  election  Judge  working  In  one  of 
the  wards  of  Cincinnati,  was  charged  with 
failure  to  deliver  the  sealed  ballot  box  to  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  In  accordance  with 
Ohio  law  Siebold,  also  an  election  Judge 
functioning  In  the  fifteenth  ward  of  Balti- 
more, was  charged  with  violating  the  1871 
act  by  resisting  the  Interference  of  federal 
supervisors  who  attempted  to  prevent  him 
from  stuffing  a  ballot  box— a  violation  of  the 
Marylaiid  elections  laws  In  each  Instance  the 
essential  Issue  was  the  same;  the  relevance  of 
state  law  to  federal  Judicial  power 

Two  questions  were  raised  In  their  appeal 
One:  Did  the  elections  clause  permit  the 
appointment  of  federal  officers  to  attend  the 
polls  at  which  conpresslonal  elections  v/ere 
held?  Two:  If  It  did,  could  Congress,  In 
drafting  the  rules  the  officers  were  to  en- 
force, commandeer  all  existing  state  law 
governing  the  security  of  the  ballot  and 
make  It,  by  a  simple  declaration,  a  part  of 
the  federal  law  as  welP  Could  that  appro- 
priation be  so  complete  that  all  future  law 
passed  by  the  states  (the  Maryland  law  ap- 
plicable In  the  Siebold  case  had  been  passed 
iTi  1874  and  1876)  would  automatically  be- 
come a  part  of  the  federal  law  too?  If  so, 
the  result  was  somewhat  curious.  Since  elec- 
tion laws  varied  from  one  state  to  another. 
It  meant  that  Congress  was  providing  a  dlf- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


from   year   to   year   as   new   state   laws  were 
passed 

The  Court  found  no  difficulty  In  giving 
affirmative  replies  to  all  questions.  Speak- 
ing for  the  majority.  Justice  Bradley  said 
the  language  of  section  4  in  article  1  of  the 
Constitution  was  unique  in  that  the  states' 
power  to  control  congressional  elections  was 
concurrent  with  the  national  government's 
except  that  the  latter's  power  was  primary. 
•'The  State  may  make  regulations  on  the 
subject:  Congress  may  make  regulations  on 
the  same  subject,  or  may  alter  or  add  to 
those  already  made  The  paramount  char- 
acter of  those  made  by  Congress  has  the  ef- 
fect to  supersede  those  made  by  the  State, 
so  far  as  the  two  are  Inconsistent,  and  no 
farther.  There  Is  no  such  conflict  between 
them  as  to  prevent  their  forming  a  harmo- 
nious system  perfectly  capable  of  being  ad- 
ministered and  carried  out  as  such."  '■' 

On  the  question  of  Congress  adopting 
Slate  law  as  Its  own.  the  court  said: 

"The  state  laws  which  Congress  sees  no 
occasion  to  alter,  but  which  It  allows  to 
stand,  are  In  effect  adopted  by  Congress.  It 
simply  demands  their  fulfilment.  Content  to 
leave  the  laws  as  they  are,  It  Is  not  content 
with  the  means  provided  for  their  enforce- 
ment. It  provides  additional  means  for  that 
purpose;  and  we  think  It  Is  entirely  within 
its  constitutional  power  to  do  so."  >» 

A  state  election  officer  then  owed  a  duty  to 
two  sovereigns  and  "either  may  call  him  to 
account."  The  question  of  whether  punish- 
ment by  the  court  of  one  sovereign  (a  fed- 
eral court)  would  be  a  bar  to  punishment 
for  the  same  offense  by  the  court  of  the 
other  sovereign  (a  stat«  court),  the  Court 
said,  "need  not  now  be  decided."  It  hinted, 
however,  that  It  would  not. 

The  deciding  factor  for  the  Court  was  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to 
forbid  the  cooperative  effort  which  had  been 
established.  Justice  FleW  was  not  so  easily 
persuaded.  Writing  for  himself  and  Justice 
Clifford.  Field  vigorously  dissented  from  the 
holding  In  the  cases.  Unfler  no  circumstances 
could  federal  Jurisdiction  be  extended  to 
offenses  that  were  violations  of  state  law. 
Such  an  Eissertion,  he  said,  was  a  contradic- 
tion In  terms.  For  one.  It  made  the  national 
government  dependent  on  the  states — the 
principal  defect  of  the  confederation  period 
which  the  framers  had  tried  to  avoid  when 
they  met  in  Philadelphia.  Using  Marshall's 
words  from  the  McCulloch  case,  he  said  "no 
trace  is  to  be  found  In  the  Constitution  of 
an  intention  to  create  a  dependence  of  the 
federal  government  on  the  governments  of 
the  states  for  the  execution  of  the  great 
powers  assigned  to  It."  »  Moreover.  It  created 
consolidation  and  destroyed  the  Interde- 
pendence of  the  states.  The  states  have  a 
right  to  control  their  own  officers  and  en- 
force their  own  law.  he  said.  The  convictions 
should  be  set  aside. 


In  saying  this  Field  was  not  giving  a  brief 
for  states'  rights.  In  his  view  federal  author- 
ity on  the  matter  of  congressional  elections 
went  far  enough  to  place  supervisors  at  the 
polls  and  a  complete  code  on  election  regula- 
tion for  them  to  follow  as  well.  To  that  end 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Congress  from 
copying  the  terms  of  a  state  law  ( drawing  on 
the  wisdom  of  state  legislators)  and  writing 
them  Into  the  federal  stattites.  However,  a 
"cooperative  scheme  ...  by  which  the  general 
government   may   create   one   condition  and 
the  states  another,  and  each   make  up  tor 
and  supplement  the  defects  in  legislation  of 
the  other,  touching  the  same  subject,  with 
Its  separate  penalties  for  the  same  offense, 
and  thus  produce  a  harmonious   mosaic  of 
Statutory  regulation   .  .   .   (has  not  been]  a 
feature  of  our  system  of  governme'it  ' "'  Con- 
gress must  do  the  whole  Job  Itself  (spelling 
out    in   detail   in   the   federal   statute  books 
the  offenses  that  federal  courts  could  hear) 
or  not  do  It  at  all.  As  it  stood,  the  elections 
law  did  not  regulate  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing elections — Congress  was  still,  despite  Its 
legislation,  relying  on  the  states  to  do  that. 
Federal  supervisors  did  not  introduce  (when 
they  came  to  supervise   a  precinct)    a  new 
set  of  procedures  In  place  of  the  state's  reg- 
ulations already  In  existence.  What  they  did 
was   ensure    that    state    election    procedures 
were  followed  and  that  the  few  federal  rules 
governing   congressional    elections   were   not 
violated. 

The  rulings  In  Siebold  and  Clarke  meant 
that  an  old  doctrine  set  down  In  1842  In 
Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania  ^  was  being  set  aside. 
In  that  case,  which  involved  a  matter  of  cap- 
turing a  runaway  slave,  the  question  had 
been  what  the  duties  of  state  officers  were 
under  the  1793  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Were 
they  charged  with  an  obligation  to  assist  fed- 
eral officers  enforcing  the  federal  statute? 
The  Court  held  that  they  were  not.  Federal 
officers  alone  were  responsible  for  the  task 
of  enforcing  national  laws.  Here  was  Field's 
strongest  point.  Relying  on  what  had  been 
stated  In  Prigg.  Field  asked:  If  state  officers 
cannot  be  charged  with  enforcing  federal 
law.  how  can  the  federal  government  come 
in  and  Impose  a  duty  upon  a  state  officer  to 
enforce  state  law  and  make  It  a  federal  of- 
fense if  he  falls  to  do' 

The  Court  was  prepared  to  depart  from  its 
rule  In  Prigg  primarily  because  it  did  not 
read  the  elections  clause  In  article  I  as  being 
subject  to  a  federal  principle.  "If  the  two 
governments  had  an  entire  equality  of  .lurls- 
dlctlon,  there  might  be  an  intrinsic  difficul- 
ty In  such  cooperation.  .  .  ,  But  no  such 
equality  exists."  -' 

The  propriety  of  Congress  adopting  state 
law  for  Its  own  purpose  had  therefore  been 
settled."  A  sticky  question  on  federalism  re- 
mained, however.  It  was  agreed  that  Con- 
gress might  scrutinize  the  method  by  which 
ballots  were  cast  In  the  election  of  its  own 
members,  but  what  of  the  ballots  cast  the 


^e  day  for  the  election  of  state  and  local 
tJ^ermnent  officials?  Was  It  not  necessary,  in 
fSS  persoi^  with  misconduct,  to  show 
S^the  offense   related  solely   to   congres- 
^Ml  ballots  and  to  those  ballots  cast  for 
«?f  officers?  For  that  matter,  could  super- 
^rs  concern  themselves  at  all  unless  It  was 
M^that    a    congressional    ballot    was    In- 
volved' If  no  distinction  were  made  was  not 
S^ess  exercising  a  power  It  did  not  have 
nfr  the  elections   clause   of  article    1;    a 
Se    wh  ch  v^ould  require  a  defense  of  the 
Ceral    Elections    Law     on     constitutional 
Grounds  other  than  those  used,  such  as  the 
futhorfty    to    protect,    through    legislation, 
Se  c  vll  rights  associated  with  the  fran- 
rhSe  as  guaranteed  In  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth    Amendments,    for    example? 

The  difficulties  In  establishing  such  a  dis- 
tinction would  be  considerable,  and  If  en- 
^ced  It  would  limit  the  authority  of  super- 
•^5  and  reduce  appreciably  the  effective- 
ness  of  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  said  It 
wt^not  necessary,  however,  when  It  decided 
the  case  of  In  re  Coy  in  1888.»       .     ^  ,    . 

Simon  Cov  and  others  had  conspired  to  In- 
duce Indiana  election  judges  to  permit  them 
access  to  the  poll  lists  of  voters  and  the  certl- 
ficitlon  of  the  tally  papers  before  the  returns 
were  delivered  to  the  Board  of  Canvassers 
for  a  count.  Under  the  Indiana  statute  elec- 
tion judges  were  charged  with  a  duty  of  safe- 
Sng  of  these  papers,  a  duty  which  Coy 
h^^  obviously  failed  to  perform.  The  Court 
held  the  prosecution  need  not  show  that  tne 
defendant  intended  to  Influence  the  election 
of  congressmen  as  well  as  state  officials.  "The 
me'e  danger  of  falsification  as  a  possibility 
wa^  sufficient  to  justify  action  and  give  the 
federal  court  jurisdiction. 

"The  authority  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
poll  books  which  contain  the  vote  for  a 
member  of  congress,  from  the  danger  which 
might  arise  from  the  exposure  of  these  papers 
to  the  chance  of  falsification  or  other  tamper- 
ing is  beyond  question,  and  this  danger  is 
not  removed  because  the  purpose  of  the 
conspirators  was  to  falsify  the  returns  as 
to  sute  officers  found  In  the  same  poll  books 
and  certificates,  and  not  those  of  the  mem- 
ber of  Congress."  » 

Field  again  dissented,  repeating  substan- 
tially the  position  he  had  taken  In  Siebold. 
Field's  view  that  the  federal  government 
and    the    aggregate     states    should     occupy 
separate  and  exclusive  spheres  of  power  was 
one  that  gained  favor  after  the  Civil  War.*^ 
The  Idea  was  not  new.  It  had  been  inherent 
m  the   Judiciary   Act    of    1889    where    state 
courts    were    given    concurrent    Jurisdiction 
with   federal    courts.    The    post-war    period, 
however,  saw  a  bloom  of  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "dual  federalism"  with  the  recip- 
rocal tax  Immunity  cases  and  the  Increased 
use  of  the  Uitrastate  principle  as  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  development  of  a  broad  defi- 
nition of  national  powers  to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce.  Field's  dissents  were  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  development.  On  numer- 
ous Issues  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  dissents  grow  in  acceptance  and  become 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Court.  It  did 
not  prove  true  with  the  Elections  Law.  In  all 
Instances  the  federal  courts— lower  and  high- 
er—read the  statute  broadly  in  favor  of  the 
national  government  and  its  officers.  Super- 
visors were  presumed  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  election  machinery  vested  with   au- 
thority to  act  and  assured  of  being  upheld 
against  Interference  by  agents  of  a   state  '' 


With  these  three  cases  the  Elections  Law 
was  given  full  scope.  The  only  time  Its  pro- 
visions came  before  the  Court  again  was  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  Its  terms,  not 
Its  constitutionality. 

Despite  the  complete  endorsement  by  the 
Court,  the  life  of  the  Federal  Elections  Law 
had  by  1890  run  out.  What  had  once  ap- 
peared as  a  crisis  In  democracy  now  seemed  a 


remote  threat.  The  Australian  ballot  system 
was  sweeping  the  country,  having  been  Intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  LoulsvUle,  Ken- 
tucky, and  In  Massachusetts  In  1889.  Tweed 
had  long  been  disposed  of,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  New  York  had  undergone 
thorough  reform  under  Tllden  and  Cleve- 
land. Stirrings  of  a  nation-wide  tirban  re- 
form movement  offered  the  promise  of  new 
and  better  election  procedures.  The  need  lor 
a  federal  law  seemed  no  longer  there. 

In  addition,  the  Elections  Law  had  seri- 
ous defects.  Placing  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  the  courts  had  merged  an  execu- 
tive with  a  judicial  function  and  thereby 
thrtist  the  judiciary  unnecessarUy  Into  the 
political  life  of  the  nation.  The  noticeable 
presence  of  partisanship  In  the  selection  of 
deputy  marshals  was  another  complaint." 

The  one  remaining  reason  for  retaining  na- 
tional authority  in  the  area  of  elections— to 
prevent  the  disfranchisement  of  the  black 
man  In  the  South— was  being  abandoned. 
The  Lodge  force  bill  of  1890.  Intended  to 
counter  this  very  threat,  contemplated  an 
extension  of  the  1871  law  to  aU  congressional 
dUtrlcts  m  fuh  force.  If  passed,  It  surely 
would  have  been  upheld  as  constitutional,  for 
It  did  not  apply  to  sUte  elections  and  hence 
could  be  supported  on  the  elections  clause 
alone.*'  Efforts  to  aid  the  Negro  were  by  then 
out  of  fashion,  however. 

When  the  Lodge  nUl  faUed.  the  princi- 
ple of  federal  regulation  stood  repudiated. 
The  response  of  the  nation  to  repeal,  curi- 
ously, was  one  of  relief  .»> 

The  Federal  Elections  Law  constitutes  a 
unique  event  In  the  history  of  American 
federalism.  For  one.  It  Is  Important  to  realize 
that  federal  control  over  elections  has  not 
always  been  associated  with  reconstruction. 
For  another.  Its  history  can  offer  assurance 
to  those  who  look  with  concern  In  the  growth 
of  centralism  which  has  taken  place  In  re- 
cent years.  Much  of  that  has  come  about  be- 
cause state  governments  have  defaulted  on 
their  responslbUlty.  They  have  not  chosen  to 
recognize  the  needs  in  education,  housing 
and  transportation  nor  !-.&ve  they  heeded  the 
calls  for  social  Justice.  As  a  restilt,  the  serv- 
ice of  these  needs  has  been  assumed  by  the 
national  government. 

In  1871  there  was  a  default  by  the  state  In 
productlng  adequate  election  laws.  The  na- 
tional government  responded  with  one  of  Its 
own.  When  the  defect  had  been  remedied, 
however,  the  nation  saw  fit  to  remove  it. 
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•Assistant  Professor  of  History,  California 
State  College  at  Long  Beach.  The  author 
wishes  to  express  thanks  to  Professor  John 
Hope  Franklin.  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  History.  The  University  of  Chicago,  who 
supervised  a  dissertation  on  the  subject  on 
which  this  article  Is  based. 
1  16  Stat..  433-440. 

»In  1870  there  were  sixty-eight  cities  In 
the  United  States  which  had  a  population  of 
20,000  or  more — fifty-eight  In  the  North  and 
ten  m  the  South.  The  ten  southern  cities 
were  New  Orleans.  LoulsvUl^  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Memphis,  St.  Louis.  Mobile, 
Nashville.  Covington,  and  Savannah.  See 
Coi\,gressional  Globe.  41st  Cong.,  3rd  Sess., 
1871.  125.  for  a  copy  of  a  census  report  spe- 
cially prepared  and  entered  in  the  Globe 
during  the  debates  on  the  bill. 

'National  Archives,  Record  Group  60.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Attorney  General 
Papers.  Letters  Received  from  the  Southern 
District,  New  York.  Box  69,  U.S.  Marshal  J. 
Jacobus  to  Attorney  General  W.  Miller,  Jan- 
uary 21,  1893. 

•  United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U,S,  214  ( 1876) ; 
United  States  v.  Harns.  106  U.S,  629  (1883). 
^Ex  parte.  Clarke,  100  U.S.  399  (1880);  Ex 
parte  Siebold,  100  U.S.  871  (1880) ;  In  re  Coy, 
127  U.S.  731  ( 1888) ;  The  language  of  the  elec- 
tions clause  reads  as  follows:  "The  times. 
Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for 


Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed   in    each    State    by    the    Legislature 
thereof;   but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  Law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  Places  of  choosing  Senators." 
(U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  sec    4,  cl,  1,)   Before  the 
passage  of  the  1871  law,  the  authority  created 
in  this  clause  had  been  used  by  Congress  to 
set  the  dates  on  which  presidential  and  vlce- 
presldentlal  electors  were  appointed,  and  to 
define  congressional  districts.  There  is  today 
a  large  body  of  law,  most  of  It  passed  within 
the   past    seventy-five    years,    referred   to   as 
corrupt    practice    legislation,    governing    the 
conduct  and  expenditures  in  national  cam- 
paigns based  on  this  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.  See    Earl   R.   Slkes.    State    and    Federal 
Corrupt  Practice  Legislation  (Durham,  1928). 
"  Homer   Cummings   and   Carl    McFarland, 
Federal  Justice  (New  York,  1937),  p.  225. 

■  Efforts  were  made  by  the  Hayes,  Cleveland 
and  Harrison  Administrations  to  limit  the 
use  of  supervisors  and  deputy  marshals  by 
restricting  the  length  of  service  for  wnlch 
compensation  could  be  received  to  five  days 
Since  the  Statute  permitted  compensation 
for  a  maximum  of  ten  days  service,  the 
legalltv  of  this  action  was  highly  question- 
able. It  was  accordingly  criticized  severely  In 
Congress  and  challenged  In  the  federal  courts. 
The  practice  was  finally  discontinue  .  ir.  18W 
under  Harrison.  Berry  v.  United  States.  35 
Fed  Rep.  260  (1887):  Stockdale  v.  United 
States  39  Fed.  Rep.  62  (1889);  Williams  v. 
United  States.  34  Fed.  Rep.  25  (1888),  Alble 
Burke,  "Federal  Regulation  of  Congressional 
Elections  in  Northern  Cities,  1871-94"  (un- 
published Ph.D.  dlssortatlon.  The  University 
of  Chicago.  1968) ,  pp.  108-125. 

"  Btirke,  op.  cit,  supra  note  7,  at  pp.  167- 
204. 

»UB.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Committee  on  Alleged  New  York  Elec- 
tion Frauds,  Alleged  Neic  York  Election 
Frauds,  Report  No.  31,  40th  Cotig.,  3d  Sess., 
1869,  pp.  7-12. 

I'  Nation.  November  12.  1868.  The  Lawrence 
Committee  report  constitutes  the  most  com- 
plete study  that  was  ever  made  of  the  Tweed 
election  frauds  of  1868.  Because  of  its  par- 
tiality, however,  the  Committee's  conclusions 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  frauds  of  1868 
were  never  in  themselves  a  subject  of  a  ju- 
dicial   hearing.    Therefore,    there    exists    no 
official  legal   judgment  which   states  that   a 
given   number  of  certificates   Issued   In   1868 
were    Illegal.    Accordingly,    the    various   alle- 
gations that  were  made  were  never  subjected 
to  cross  examination  nor  was  the  testimony 
put  to  the  test  of  the  conunon  law  rules  of 
evidence.   While    the   Democrats   denied    the 
fraud  charges  in  1868.  In  later  years  they  did 
not:    and  the  Lawrence  report  came  to  be 
regarded  by  both  parties  as  the  official  state- 
ment   on   the   subject     The   Cox   Committee 
(Democratic)  Investigation  (1876)  of  the  use 
of   the   Federal   Elections   Law   In   northern 
cities,   for  example,   cited   the  Lawrence   re- 
port as  representative  of  conditions  In  New 
York   City   in    1868.   It  did   not   dispute   the 
estimates  of  Ulepal  certificates  that  the  Law- 
rence Committee  said  the  Tweed  Ring  had 
Issued    See   US    Congress.   House   of  Repre- 
sentatives, Elections  in  Northern  Cities.  Re- 
port No.  218.  44th  Cong..  2d  Sess  .  1877,  pp. 
5-7.  In   addition,   the  New  York   State   As- 
semblv   used   the    findings   of   the   Lawrence 
report  In  settling  a  disputed  election  in  1878. 
Official  notice  was  taken   that  a  number  of 
naturalization    papers    l.ssued    In    1868    were 
bogus  and  on  that  conclusion  It  declared  In- 
valid   the   majority    vote   which    one   of   the 
contestants  had  received.  See  UJ5.  Congress, 
Senate,  Alleged  Frauds  in  the  Late  Elections. 
Report  No.  916,  46th   Cong.,  3d  Sess.,   1880. 
p  692. 

11  16  Stat..  144-145;    Globe,  41st  Cong.,  2d 
Sess..  3663-5. 

"16   Stat.   254-66:    Globe.   41st   Cong.   2d 
Sess    43366-68 
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Department  of  Justice.  Attorney  Qeneral 
Papers.  Inatructiona  to  United  States  Attor- 
neys  and  MarshalU.  Book  A  Attorney  General 
Amos  T.  Akennan  to  U.S.  Marshall  George 
Sharpe.  October  19  and  20.  1870. 

"  House  Bill  No.  2634.  41st  Cong..  3rd  Sess. 

( 1870 ) 

•■'■  A  year  later.  In  Jxine  1872.  the  Federal 
Elections   Law   was  extended   to  rural   con- 
gressional districts  as  well,  but  the  exte^lon 
proved  Illusory.  For  example,  Instead  of  hav- 
me  two  citizens  make  the  petition  to  the 
courts  for  supervisors,  ten  citizens  were  re- 
quired, supervisors  received  no  pay.  had  no 
power  of  arrest  and  In  order  to  qualify  for 
appointment  had  to  be  qualified  '°^ '^JJ^^ 
precinct  where  they  were  to  serve^  ^^l     u! 
?^uced  to  being  observers,  with  authority 
onlv  "to  be  In  the  Immediate  presence  of  the 
officers  holding  the  elections,  and  to  witness 
an  their  proceldlngs.  including  the  counting 
of  the  votes  and  the  making  of  the  "turn 
thereof  "  This  was  even  less  than  what  had 
t^n  given   In   the  July   act  of   1870   where 
supervisors  had  the  right  to  challenge  voters 
and  affix  their  signatures  to  the  register  for 
subsequent    Investigation.   The    requ^ement 
that    federal    officers    must   come    fr°«^    "^^ 
district  in  which  they  would  serve  severely 
compromised  the  application  of  the  natlona^ 
elections  laws.  A  political  party  that  ^  so 
dominant  at  the  polls  that  It  provokes  a  re- 
quest   for    federal    Intervention    Is    usually 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  Intercession  of  all 
persoL    coming    from    within    the    d^tr  ct 
even  though  they  wear  the  temporary  label  of 
a  federal  officer.  17  Stat..  348-349. 

.•  It  was  In  New  York  City  where  the  elec- 
tions law  was  used  most  aggressively.  Under 
the  leadership  of  John  I.  Davenport  serving 
as  chief  supervisor,  the  law  was  used  to 
impose  a  check  so  thorough  that  In  1874, 
Ta^^y  Hall  purchased  for  Its  own  "««  a 
CODY  of  the  Federal  Registry  of  voters  that 
had  been  compiled.  Over  the  years  Davenport 
also  succeeded  through  questionable  legal 
means  In  confiscating  over  12.000  of  the  bo- 
gus certificates  of  naturalization  which  had 
been  issued  out  of  court  by  the  Tweed  orga- 
nization m  1868.  U.S.  Congress,  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Charges  ^9^^^^ 
John  1.  Davenport,  45th  Cong..  3rd  Sess..  1879 
Reoort  No.  135,  p.  237. 

'?£x  parte  Siebold.  100  U.S.  371  1880).  Ex 
parte  Clark.  100  US  399  (1880).  In  each  In- 
stance, appellants  were  seeking  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Their  allegation  said  In  ef- 
fect that  since  the  actions  complained  of 
were  violations  of  stat«  law.  the  charges 
made.  If  any,  ought  to  be  brought  not  by  fed- 
eral authorities  In  federal  courts,  but  by 
state  authorities  In  a  state  court.  U  gn-anted. 
their  request  would  result  In  extinguishing 
the  federal  indictment  against  them.  Sup- 
posedly an  indictment  could  be  reinstated 
against  Siebold  since  he  was  charged  with 
resisting  a  federal  supervisor  as  well— an  of- 
fense   specifically    prohibited    in    the    1871 

*'*'e?'  parte     Siebold.     100     U.S.     371.     386 

»Ex     parte  Siebold,     100     U.S.     371.     388 

t 1  Ago) 

^  Ex  parte  Clarke,  100  U.S.  399.  413  (1880). 
«  Ex  parte  Clarke.  100  U.S.  399.  413  ( 1880) . 
^Prigg    r.  -Pennsylvania.    10    Peters    539 

( 1842) 

«  Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.S.  371.  392  ( 1880) . 

"The  same  principle  was  applied  In  the 
Webb-Kenyon  Act  of  1913  and  In  the  "Hot 
OU"  Section  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  of  1933.  In  both  instances  Con- 
gress was.  In  exercising  Its  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  accommodating  state 
efforts  to  regulate  Intrastate  matters.  Such 
cooperative  arrangements  have  not  always 
been  accepted.  In  1836.  a  bUl  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  which  would  have  forbade  fed- 
eral postal  officers  from  distributing  certain 
Items  of  maU — In  this  case  abolitionist  litera- 
ture— in  those  statea  where  the  distribution 


of  such  mall  was  prohibited.  It  was  voted 
down  on   the  grounds  that   It   would   make 
federal  law  dependent  on  state  law.  Alfred  H. 
Kelly  and  Wlnfred  A.  Harbison.  The  Ameri- 
can Constitution  (New  York,  1963) .  pp.  356-7. 
«  In  re  Coy.  127  U.S.  731  ( 1888) 
»In  re  Coy.   127  U.S.  781    (1888). 
-•'Edward   Corwln.    'The   Passing   of  Dual 
Federalism."  36  Va.  L.  Rev.  1  (1950). 

»  Thus  It  was  held  that  supervision  of  reg- 
istration of  voters  was  Included  In  the  1871 
act-    In   re   appointment    of   Supervisors   of 
Elections  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  1  Fed.  1 
(1880)-  that  prohibitions  against  registering 
under  fictitious  names  included  registering  In 
the  name  of  a  real  person— t/n«ed  States  v. 
O  Connor.    31    Fed.    Rep.    449     (1887|;    that 
when  the  count  was  made,  supervisors  could 
hold  the  ballot  In  their  hands— United  States 
V    Clark.  22  Fed.  Rep    387   (1884);  that  fed- 
eral deputy  marshals  had  higher  authority 
than  did  the  local   police  If  a  conflict  be- 
tween them  ensued— United  States  v.  Con- 
way 6  Fed.  Rep.  49  (1881);  that  abusive  lan- 
guage   could    constitute    unlawful    Interfer- 
ence with  federal  election  officers— £i  parte 
Geisler  4  Fed.  Rep.  118   (1888);   and  that  a 
grand  Jury  Indictment  was  necessary  for  a 
prosecution  under  the   elections  law  to  be 
constitutional— United    States    v.    Afocfclin, 
117U.S.  909  (1885). 

a>The  office  of  United  States  Marshal  was 
a  patronage  position  belonging  to  the  party 
winning  the  presidency.  In  most  years  there- 
fore the  party  that  had  the  advantage  where 
deputy  marshals  were  concerned  was  the  Re- 
publican party.  Bipartisan  support  for  na- 
tional control  never  developed  during  the 
twenty-three  years  that  the  elections  law 
was  m  force.  The  law  remained  wholly  a 
Republican  undertaking.  Cummlngs  and 
McFarland.  op.  cit.  supra  note  6,  at  p.  230. 
»'  Lodge's  bUl  ran  over  eighty  pages.  In  all 
of  Its  particulars  It  constituted  a  stronger 
1871  law.  The  optional  feattire  of  permit- 
ting local  residents  the  final  decision  on 
whether  supervision  would  be  applied  was 
retained.  Administration  was  placed  with 
the  United  States  Treasury  Office,  however, 
and  a  canvassing  board  could  be  appointed 
by  the  circuit  court  to  prepare  the  return 
If  one  was  requested.  U.S.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord 8l3t  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  855. 

Ji  10  Stat..  321.  For  comment  on  the  re- 
peal see  Nation.  February  9,  1804  and  New 
York  Times,  February  9, 1804. 


ExHiBrr  3 

U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  14, 1972. 
Hon.  RICHAKD  G.  Kleindienst. 
Attorney  General. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  This  letter 
concerns  the  very  serious  allegations  which 
have  been  reported  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  other  Chicago  newspapers.  In  these  re- 
ports evidence  has  been  presented  which  In- 
dicates that  wide-spread  and  insidious  vote 
fraud  has  occi^jred  throughout  the  Chicago 
area.  These  reports  show  that  thousands  of 
Chicago  citizens  have  been  systematically  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  cast  an  effective 
ballot. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  these  articles 
which  allege,  among  other  things,  that  dead 
people  have  been  listed  as  voting,  non-ex- 
istent addresses  have  been  used,  and  slgna- 
tvires  have  been  forged  on  ballot  applications. 
I  have  personally  witnessed  through  the  years 
flagrant  and  wide -spread  voting  fraud  In 
our  elections  In  Illinois.  We  all  know  It  exists. 
We  all  know  it  must  be  stopped  If  we  are 
to  restore  faith  In  the  democratic  process. 

The  right  to  vote  Is  the  most  fundamental 
right  which  any  citizen  can  possess.  Without 
It,  the  Institutions  of  our  government  are 
mere  shams.  If  a  citizen's  vote  Is  diluted  be- 
cause of  actions  such  as  those  which  have 
been  reported,  that  vote  has  been  rendered 


useless,  and  that  voter  has  been  denied  t 
most  basic  right.  The  facts  which  have  come 
to  light  through  the  Tribunes  Investigations 
present  convincing  evidence  that  such  fla- 
grant deprlvlatlons  have  occurred  regularly 
In  the  past  and  are  likely  to  continue  in  the 
future  unless  something  is  done.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  thorough  and  careful 
Investigation  that  has  already  been  made 
should  provide  enough  hard  evidence  for 
Indictments  to  be  laid  down  In  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  deterent  to  local 
election  Judges  who  have  enjoyed  such  a  cloee 
relationship  with  the  Board  of  Elections  and 
the  local  courts  than  for  them  to  recognize 
that  vote  fraud  in  a  general  election  u  & 
federal  crime  punishable  by  a  fine  and  or  a 
prison  term,  and  also  that  election  Judges 
have  already  been  Indicted  by  the  Federal 
government  prior  to  the  coming  election. 

I  will  be  calling  upon  the  Congress  to  In- 
vestigate this  entire  sordid  matter  with  a 
view  to  developing  corrective  legislation. 
However,  any  action  that  the  Congress  takes 
could  not  take  effect  In  time  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  thousands  of  voters  who  will  go 
to  the  polls  In  Chicago  In  November.  In  order 
that  the  rights  of  these  voters  are  fully  pro- 
tected, I  believe  that  Federal  Intervention 
will  be  necessary. 

I  am  therefore  requesting  that,  pursuant 
to  Section  533  of  Title  28  oT  the  United  States 
Code,  you  direct  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  take  the  appropriate  action  to 
ensure  that  the  right  of  every  voter  to  cast 
an  effective  ballot  will  be  safeguarded  and 
preserved  In  the  upcoming  federal  election. 
The  evidence  which  has  come  to  light  so  far 
has  Indicated  that  violations  of  the  federal 
code  may  occur,  specifically  violations  of  18 
use  594  and  18  USC  595.  Thus,  prompt  action 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  prevent  these  and 
other  violations  which  would  result  In  Irre- 
parable harm  not  only  to  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  voters,  but  also  to  the  rights  of 
every  citizen  to  have  a  representative  form  of 
government. 

Because  of  the  wide-spread  character  of 
this  problem  In  Chicago,  you  may  want  to 
consider  working  with  the  lUlnots  state  police 
and  members  of  the  bar  so  that  sufficient 
personnel  will  be  available  to  ensure  that 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote  Is  protected. 
I  will  be  happy  to  render  any  help  to  you 
or  the  Department  that  you  feel  would  be 
appropriate.  j 

Sincerely, 

Cbakles  H.  Perot, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Exhibit  4 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Illinois.  Eastern  Division, 
No.  72  C  704 1 

Elliott  Epstein,  Plaintiff  v.  Stanley  T. 
KusPER.  Jr.,  Marie  H.  Suthers  and  Fran- 
cis P.  Canary,  as  thb  Chicago  Board  or 
Election  Commissioners,  Defendants. 

INJt;NCTION    writ 

The     President    of     the    United    States    of 

America, 
To:  Stanley  T.  Kusper,  Jr.,  Marie  H.  Suthers, 
Francis  P.  Canary  as  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Election  Commissioners,  and  to  all 
agents,  employees,  attorneys  and  all 
Judges  of  election  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election 
Commisioners 
Greetings : 

Whereas,  at  the  March,  1972  term  of  said 
Court,  held  at  C^hlcago.  In  said  District  and 
Division,  to  wit,  on  March  20,  1972,  the 
Court  entered  Its  Judgment  in  the  above- 
entitled  cause  directing  among  other  things 
that  you  and  each  of  you  be  enjoined  and 
restrained  as  prayed  for  In  the  Complaint 
flied  In  said  cause  against  you. 

Now  this  Is  to  command  that  you,  your 
agents,   employees,   associates,   servants  and 


thflw  in  active  concert  and  partlclpaUon  with 
^and  each  ol  you  do  ataJdutely  desist 

1  Acting  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
of  instructions  in  blue  print  from  the  CW- 
^o  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  to  the 
?Xes  of  Election  dated  March  21,  1972. 
J.iitlne  in  substantial  part  to  challengers 
ltd  watchers  and  containing  among  other 
Mtters  six  rules,  each  of  which  Is  Intro- 
duced "DO  NOT"  by : 

(»)  Refusing  after  challenge  to  allow  any 
^^uenger  to  examine  applications  for  bal- 
^TMeclnct  binders  or  other  forms  which 
h«  "desires  to  examine  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  question  of  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  vote. 

(b)  Refusing  after  challenge  to  allow  any 
chaUenger  to  compare  the  signatures  on  the 
iDoUcatlon  for  ballot  and  the  binder  cards 
ti  tbe  purpose  of  determining  the  question 
of  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote. 

2  Acting  In  any  manner  inconsistent  with 
aectlon  7-34  of  the  Election  Code  (HI.  Rev. 
Stat    Ch.  46.   §7-34)    which  provides: 

"5  7-34  The  candidate  or  candidates  of 
each  party  may  appoint,  in  writing  over  his 
or  their  signature,  two  party  agents  or  rep- 
resentatives who  shaU  act  as  challengers  or 
watchers  for  such  respective  candidate 
or  candidates  in  each  precinct. 

"The  challengers  or  watchers  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the 
primary  Judges  and  peace  officers  and  shall 
be  permitted  to  remain  within  the  polling 
place  In  such  position  as  will  enable  them 
to  see  each  person  as  he  offers  his  vote,  and 
the  challengers  or  watchers  may  remain  with- 
in the  polling  place  throughout  the  canvass 
of  the  vote  In  such  position  as  wiU  enable 
them  to  see  the  canvass  and  untU  the  re- 
turns are   signed.   All   challengers   shall   be 
qualified  primary  electors   within  their  re- 
jpectlve  precincts  or  wards  and  shall  have 
the  same  powers  as  challengers  at  general 
elections.  Watchers  may  serve  In  any  precinct 
or  ward  In  the  county  in  which  they  reside 
and  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  watchers 
at  general  elections;  provided  however  that 
where  any  candidate  has  two  watchers  one 
of  the  watchers  shall  reside  in  the  precinct 
or  ward. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  this  Injunction 
writ  Is  binding  upon  the  defendants  to  this 
action  and  their  officers,  agents,  servants, 
employees  and  attorneys,  and  upon  all  Judges 
of  election  and  other  persons  In  active  con- 
cert or  participation  with  the  defendants  or 
said  Judges  of  election  who  receive  actual 
notice  of  the  order  by  personal  service  or 

It  U  further  ordered  that  the  defendants 
8hall  deliver  forthwith  a  copy  of  this  writ 
of  injunction  to  the  Judges  of  election  at 
each  of  the  polling  places  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners. 

It  \s  further  ordered  that  attorneys  for 
plaintiff  may  cause  this  writ  to  be  served  by 
other  persons,  including  watchers  and  chal- 
lengers In  any  precinct. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  HRUSK.^)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  deserves 
high  praise  for  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  series  of  articles 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  regarding  elec- 
tion fraud.  And.  in  turn,  the  Tribune 
and  its  staff  should  be  commended  for 
the  innovation  and  Initiative  that  were 
used  in  compiling  the  evidence  of  mas- 
sive voting  irregularities  that  occurred  In 
Chicago  during  the  March  21  primary 
election. 

It  is  because  of  fraud  such  as  has  been 
tM^ught  to  our  attention  this  morning 


that  responsible  electicwi  ofQcials  have 
always  maintained  that  there  had  to  be 
sufficient  safeguards  In  effect  at  polling 
places  to  insure  that  each  man  who  was 
entitled  to  vote  was  given  that  oppor- 
tunity and  that  those  who  were  not  eli- 
gible were  denied  access  to  the  ballot. 
This  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  the 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote.  If  some 
of  our  citizens  are  denied  the  chance  to 
vote  while  others  are  voting  twice  or  more 
times,  we  make  a  mockery  of  our  pledge 
to  guarantee  suffrage  equally  for  all  citi- 
zens. 

Recently  the  Senate  had  before  it  for 
consideration  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  voter  registration  by  post- 
card. When  word  of  this  bill  was  received 
in  my  State  of  Nebraka.  I  heard  from  a 
number  of  election  officials  concerning 
the  possible  abuses  that  would  flow  there- 
from. And  I  was  also  given  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  very  stringent 
voter  safeguards  that  are  in  effect  in  Ne- 
braska; I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  siimilar  provisions  exist  in  most 
other  American   jurisdictions.   In  Ne- 
braska not  only   does  the  prospective 
voter  have  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  registration  officials  that  he  meets 
the  requirements  for  voting — such   as 
residence  suid  age — but  he  must  do  so  in 
person  so  that  the  official  can  identify 
him  and  the  veracity  of  his  statements 
physically.  Similar  procedures  are  uti- 
lized at  the  time  he  presents  himself  to 

vote. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  postcard  registration  bill  was  de- 
feated, but  one  of  the  major  ones  was  the 
increased  opportunity  it  provided  for 
voting  fraud.  The  catalog  of  abuses 
brought  to  our  attention  by  Senator 
Percy  reaffirms  the  Senate's  wisdom  in 
defeating  that  proposal. 

In  1970  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
came  up  for  renewal.  At  that  time  the 
President  proposed  a  complex  and  com- 
prehensive bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  1965  act  to  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  One  of  the  provisions  of  that  pro- 
posal was  to  grant  the  Attorney  General 
nationwide  authority  to  enforce  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  citizens  either  through  the 
use  of  voting  registrars  and  examiners  or 
by  way  of  Federal  voting  rights  lawsuits. 
Unfortimately.    the    Congress    did    not 
adopt  the  President's  suggestions  and  in- 
stead extended  the  1965  act.  as  originally 
approved,  for  an  additional  5  years.  I  re- 
gret that  the  authority  sought  by  the  At- 
torney General  was  not  approved  for  I 
feel  that  it  would  have  provided  num- 
erous additional  safeguards  which  might 
have  been  useful  in  preventing  the  type 
of  incidents  which  took  place  in  Cook 
County  last  March. 

All  people  who  have  been  in  public  life 
for  some  time  are  familiar  with  colorful 
yet  depressing  tales  of  voting  fraud.  Most 
recently.  I  recall  our  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  detailing  an  incident  he 
had  heard  about.  I  believe  he  said: 

I  had  a  man  tell  me  on  one  occasion  many 
years  ago  that  he  was  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
m  destitute  circumstances.  He  said  that  on 
election  day  he  went  to  a  party  headquarters 
m  a  certain  section  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
to  seek  a  Uttle  economic  sustenance  so  that 
he  might  keep  body  and  soiil  together  a  few 
more  days.  They  made  him  a  proposition  that 


they  would  give  him  a  dollar  for  each  vote 
that  he  cast  In  the  election. 

That  man  gave  me  his  solemn  assurance 
that  he  was  taken  to  17  different  precincts 
and  voted  17  different  times  under  17  differ- 
ent names  and  that  he  received  »17  for  so 
doing. 


This  Senator  recsdls  hearing  of  Inci- 
dents in  some  of  our  other  large  cities 
which  bear  a  similar  flavor.  I  also  recall 
that  in  the  1950's  an  investigation  was 
undertaken,   again   in   Chicago,   of  the 
techniques  used  by  political  bosses  to  in- 
sure that  his  position  and  his  candidates 
prevailed  at  the  polls.  Investigative  news- 
papers alert  the  public  to  these  prac- 
tices by  running  pictures  showing  vacsuit 
lots,  warehouses,  docks,  and  other  non- 
residential areas  with  the  caption:  "You 
cannot  see  it  but  155  people  live  here  ac- 
cording to  the  voting  rolls"  or  "You  may 
not  know  it  but   105  voters  listed  this 
empty  lot  as  their  residence."  And  we  all 
know  of  the  many  miraculous  resurrec- 
tions which  take  place  every  election  day 
to  permit  so  many  deceased  citizens  to 
cast  one — or  two — last  ballots  for  favored 
candidates. 

Some  of  these  incidents.  Mr.  President, 
appear  in  the  abstract  to  be  somehow 
amusing.  But,  they  are  not.  Instead,  they 
are  tragic  because  they  represent  a  fail- 
ure of  our  system  to  keep  faith  with  the 
people  on  one  of  the  most  fimdamental 
rights  of  our  citizens :  the  right  of  every- 
one to  be  able  to  vote  in  a  fair  election 
in  which  the  result  is  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  the  will  of  the  people. 

Again.  I  indicate  our  debt  to  Senator 
Percy  for  bringing  this  matter  once  more 
to  our  attention.  If  officials  and  citizens 
alike  are  continually  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  suid  the  occurences  of  elec- 
tion fraud,  they  will  be  more  vigilant  In 
their  efforts  to  prevent  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  election  which 
will  take  place  in  every  precinct  in  this 
country  on  November  7  will  be  the  most 
honest  in  our  history;  that  every  citizen 
who  Is  entitled  imder  the  law  wlU  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  and  that 
he  will  do  so;  aind  that  no  one  will  have 
a  chance  to  perpetrate  voting  irregulari- 
ties on  the  electoral  process.  I  know  that 
our  allegiance  to  this  principle  will  not 
be  100  percent,  but  let  us  try  to  make 
it  SIS  close  to  that  mark  as  possible. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  very  much  appreciate 
my  distinguished  colleague's  being  on  the 
floor  this  morning.  There  is  no  Senator 
from  outside  our  State  who  has  more 
respect  in  the  Chicago  community  and 
niinoLs  than  he,  not  only  because  of  the 
long,  affectionate  relationship  between 
our  late  colleague  Senator  Dihksen  and 
Senator  Hruska,  but  also  because  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
been  in  Chicago  many,  many  times.  I  re- 
peat that  it  Is  going  to  mean  a  great 
deal  to  our  people  that  whatever  influ- 
ence and  power  he  has  will  be  brought  to 
bear  in  this  matter. 

I  previously  mentioned  running  for 
Governor.  I  was  rather  shocked  when  In 
November  1964  I  woke  up  and.  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Chicago  Today  news- 
paper was  a  statement  by  a  fonner 
Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Board  at  Elec- 
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tlon    Commissioners — he    is    now    de- 
ceased— In  which  he  said : 

Any  precinct  captain  who  doesnt  buy  votea 
lent  worth  hla  ialt.  I  luiow.  I  was  one  my- 
Bell  once. 


That  was  an  open  invitation,  on  the 
day  of  election — a  charge,  really — that 
this  was  the  policy  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  thousands  of  precinct  cap- 
tains. That  is  just  an  example  of  the  cal- 
lous disregard  exercised  and  expressed 
by  a  former  chairman  of  the  election 
board  that  had  the  responsibility  for  su- 
pervising and  Insuring  the  integrity  of  an 
election. 

How  hypocritical  it  is  that  we  in  this 
country  presumed  that  we  woiild  go  to 
South  Vietnam  to  supervise  the  elections 
there.  I  had  to  remind  my  distinguished 
coUeague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, when  he  proposed  such  a  solution, 
that  it  was  a  rather  daring  thing  for  a 
politician  from  Cook  Coimty  to  propose 
that  we  would  be  able  to  give  advice  on 
how  to  run  a  fair  and  honest  election. 
Why  not  rebuild  and  remake  our  own 
institutions  here  at  home  and  see  that 
those  institutions  then  are  preserved  and 
protected? 

That  is  why,  in  my  letter  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  yesterday,  I  said  I  felt  there 
could  be  no  greater  deterrent  to  our  local 
election  judges  engaging  in  vote  fraud 
and  participating  in  it  and  planning  it 
and  plotting  it  and  conspiring  in  it  for 
the  next  Federal  election  than  If  we  took 
the  body  of  evidence  which  we  now  have, 
which  is  quite  substantial,  and  indicted 
those  judges  who,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
available  evidence,  appear  to  be  guilty  of 
fraud,  so  that  those  election  judges,  who 
have  enjoyed  such  a  close  relationship 
with  the  board  of  elections,  and  really 
with  the  local  courts,  would  recognize 
now  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
say  that  the  integrity  of  a  Federal  elec- 
tion must  be  preserved,  because,  after 
all,  the  names  of  candidates  for  the  oCBce 
of  the  United  States  President  are  on 
the  ballot. 

Candidates  for  Federal  office  have  their 
names  on  the  ballot  also.  This  is  not  just 
a  job  of  harmless  hanky-panky  that  has 
been  standard  in  Cook  Coimty  and  pos- 
sibly other  places  in  Illinois  under  the 
control  of  whichever  party  may  have  the 
majority.  Certainly  the  action  we  su-e 
proposing  be  taken  Is  prudent  and  wise 
and  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  protecting 
our  institutions  in  this  country. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wUl  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houees  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15495)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procxorement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  euid  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  Installations  In  con- 
nection with  the  Safeguard  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile system,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 


(Mr 


AtLEN ) .  At  this  time  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


MIUTARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS,  1973— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  15495.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  11.  1972.  at 
pp.  H8180-8188.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  in  brief  summary  that,  with  respect 
to'this  conference  report,  on  all  the  direct 
military  items,  certainly,  the  Senate's  po- 
sition was  well  sustained.  The  points  were 
met,  by  compromise  and  otherwise,  but 
the  major  points  with  reference  to  the 
military  part  of  the  bill  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate were  sustained  in  the  conference. 

There  are  two  amendments,  however, 
voted  by  the  Senate  that  were  not  main- 
tained.  One   was   the   Cranston -Brooke 
amendment,  the  so-called  end-the-war 
amendment,  that  had  been  voted  by  the 
Senate  by  an  appreciable  margin.  Al- 
though a  real  effort  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  to  sustain 
that,  we  were  not  able  to  get  the  Senate's 
language  adopted.  The  position  of  the 
House  was  supported  by  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  amendment  was  covered  by 
recent  law.  As  a  practical  matter,  they 
were  also  standing  on  the  vote  they  had, 
a  50-vote  margin,  in  favor  of  rejecting 
such  an  amendment.  By  the  way,  since 
this  conference  report  has  been  filed,  that 
vote  was  repeated,  by  substantially  the 
same  majority,  in  the  House  yesterday,  I 
believe. 

I  point  out,  Mr,  President,  that  this  re- 
port is  signed  by  all  the  conferees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
which  indicates  that  the  conferees  were 
satisfied  that  the  purposes  were  carried 
out  as  much  as  could  be. 

The  conference  report  together  with 
the  joint  statement  of  the  managers  is 
House  Document  No.  92-1388  and  has 
been  available  since  being  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  11, 
1972.  The  decisions  resulting  from  the 
conference  have  been  known  for  a  num- 
ber of  days  on  various  aspects  of  this 
legislation.  The  joint  statement  of  the 
managers  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
adjustment  of  differences.  The  House 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
September  13.  The  pending  Senate  ac- 
tion is.  therefore,  the  final  step  before 
Presidential  signature, 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 


move  expeditiously  in  agreeing  to  this  re- 
port. This  legislation  has  been  under 
consideration  in  some  form  since  Feb- 
ruary; all  issues  have  been  exhaustively 
debated.  Moreover,  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  Cot- 
gress  can  move  on  with  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  I>resident,  the  conference  report 
and  the  statement  of  the  managers  sets 
forth  in  detail  the  differences  and  the 
resulting  adjustments  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  shall  at  this  point,  however,  sum- 
marize the  major  results  of  the  confer- 
ence and  be  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  on  this  entire  legislation. 
FUNDING  DrrriaiENCEa — pkocurement 
In  summary,  the  total  funds  which  the 
conferees  recommend  for  authorization 
is  S20.9  billion.  This  is  $2.3  billion  less 
than  the  amended  admimstraiion  re- 
quest of  $23.2  billion. 

The  various  differences  have  been  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  and  I  will  not 
dwell  on  them  further  at  this  point  but 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  note  several  of 
the  principal  funding  adjiistments  in 
procurement. 

SAFEGUARD 

With  respect  to  Safeguard,  the  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  which  resulted 
in  total  fimding  of  $555.5  million  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  which  was 
S245.0  million  below  the  total  of  $800.5 
million  as  approved  by  the  House. 


airborne  command  post 
With  respect  to  the  Airborne  Com- 
mand Post,  the  House  receded  to  the  Sen- 
ate position  under  which  we  recommend- 
ed only  four  of  these  aircraft  as  con- 
trasted with  six  recommended  by  the 
House.  The  final  figure  agreed  upon  is 
$127  million  as  compared  to  $224.8  mil- 
lion recommended  by  the  House. 
harrier 

Another  example  of  a  funding  differ- 
ence was  the  Marine  Corps  close  air  sup- 
port aircraft,  the  Harrier,  which  had 
been  deleted  altogether  by  the  Senate, 
We  receded  to  the  House  and  restored 
these  30  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  $133.1  mil- 
lion. 

There  are  other  differences  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  discuss  at  the  request  of 
any  Member. 

FUNDING    DIFFERENCES R.    &    D. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  R.  &  D.  funds,  the  House 
receded  on  all  of  the  across-the-board 
percentage  reductions  approved  by  the 
House.  They  also  agreed  to  most  of  the 
line  item  cuts  made  by  the  Senate.  The 
final  R.  &  D.  authorization  is  $8.5  bil- 
lion which  is  $255  million  less  than  the 
budget  request,  representing  a  reduction 
of  2.9  percent  below  the  administration 
request. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  several  items  of 
special  Interest  with  regard  to  the  R.  &  D. 
funds. 

ATTACK    HELICOITER    PROGRAM 

With  respect  to  this  program,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  the  Senate  deleted  all  funds 
for  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  which  were 
contained  in  the  House  version.  Eniring 
the  period  of  the  conference,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  advised  the  conferees 
that  the  Cheyenne  program  was  being 
terminated  and  recommended  that  funds 


(n  the  amount  of  $40  million  be  author- 
Sed  for  a  new  attack  helicopter  program 
^  to  pay  for  termination  costs  for  the 

^e'^onferees  agreed  to  the  sum  of 

$33.5  million  in  order  to  initiate  this 
program. 

a.    ai    D.     ADD-ONS 

Another  group  of  R.  &  D.  items  which 
has  been  a  matter  of  special  interest,  Mr. 
President,  relates  to  the  so-called  SALT- 
related  R&D.  add-ons.  In  summary, 
^ere  was  a  total  of  $110  million  cover- 
ing four  programs:  First,  $60  million  for 
the  site  defense  program;  second,  $20 
million  for  development  effort  on  the 
submarine  launched  cruise  missile;  third. 
$20  million  for  ABRES  program  related 
to  an  improved  reentry  vehicle;  and 
fourth  $10  miUion  for  communications, 
command  and  control  capabilities.  These 
items  were  received  too  late  from  De- 
fense to  be  considered  by  the  committee 
prior  to  final  Senate  action  on  the  bill. 
For  that  reason  the  items  were  deleted 
by  the  Senate  without  prejudice. 

Our  committee  conducted  an  exhaus- 
tive review  of  these  items  which  served 
as  the  basis  for  discussion  in  conference 
with  the  House.  The  House  had  included 
the  entire  $110  mllUon  in  their  bill  but 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Senate,  the  conferees  agreed  to  deny 
the  $20  million  requested  for  the  new  re- 
entry vehicle,  and  approved  $60  million 
for  the  remaining  items  as  follows;  $40 
miUion  for  the  site  defense  program;  $10 
miUion  for  the  Navy's  submarine 
launched  cruise  missOe  program;  and  $10 
million  for  improving  military  communi- 
cations, command  and  control  capabili- 
ties. 

LANGUAGB     ADJTTSTMKNTS 

Mr.  President,  there  were  22  language 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  There  was  no  attempt  to  evenly 
divide  these  differences,  however,  the 
end  result  was  that  the  Senate  prevailed 
11  times  and  the  House  prevailed  11 
times. 

F-14 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Senate  committee  felt  very  strongly 
that  the  integrity  of  the  present  F-14 
contract  should  be  maintained  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  and  language  to  this  effect 
was  adopted  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  obligating  the  funds. 

Language  to  this  effect  has  been  re- 
tained with  the  exception  that  the  exer- 
cising of  the  Lot  V  option  may  be  on 
any  date  prior  to  December  31,  1972, 
rather  than  at  any  time  before  October 
1,  1972,  as  contained  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. This  modification  was  adopted  tn 
order  to  permit  the  Navy  more  flexibil- 
ity In  meeting  the  current  situation. 

SAFKGUARD 

The  Senate  language  on  Safeguard 
limiting  the  use  of  the  funds  for  this 
program  to  the  one  site  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  was  not  revised  by  the  conferees 
and  will  become  law. 

ADVANCED    AIRBORNE    NATIONAl.    COMMAND    POST 

There  was  extensive  discussion  on  the 
matter  of  the  authority  for  the  National 
Command  Authority  site  which  was  per- 
mitted under  the  House  version.  I  think 
it  was  made  clear  that  if  the  administra- 


tion again  reccMnmends  National  Com- 
mand Authority  for  the  next  budget,  it 
will  receive  appropriate  consideration. 
However,  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1973 
program,  the  matter  was  deleted  al- 
though it  is  fair  to  say  It  was  deleted 
without  prejudice. 

c-sa 
The  Senate  for  the  last  3  years  has 
adopted  language  regarding  the  C-5 
which  restricts  the  use  of  these  funds  to 
the  direct  cost  of  completing  the  C-5A 
program.  There  are  four  elements  to 
these  restrictions;  First,  direct  costs  of 
any  other  contract  or  activity  of  the 
prime  contractor;  second,  profit  on  in- 
ter-company transfers  of  materials,  sup- 
pUes,  or  services;  third,  bid  and  propossd 
costs,  independent  R.  &  D.  costs,  and 
similar  unsponsored  technical  effort; 
and  fourth,  depreciation  and  amortiza- 
tion costs  in  property,  plant,  or  equip- 
ment. 

The  House  receded  on  the  first  three 
of  these  items  and  these  will  remain 
blanket  restrictions  on  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  item,  how- 
ever, regarding  depreciation,  the  House 
would  not  agree  to  a  disallowance  of  this 
element.  After  extensive  discussion  the 
Senate  reluctantly  receded  to  permit  not 
more  than  $4.4  million  as  an  element  of 
cost  out  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  various  other  lan- 
guage matters  relating  to  procurement 
are  fully  explained  in  the  statement. 

PERSONNEL 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  did  agree  to 
the  House  recommended  change  that  the 
annual  authorizations  be  based  on  end 
strength  rather  than  average  strength 
which  was  the  law  heretofore. 

Moreover.  I  should  note  that  there  was 
a  compromise  in  terms  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  authorized  personnel  under  which 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  revised 
budget  end  strength  figure  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  the  added 
stipulation  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  allocate  a  further  total  cut  of 
16,000  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  in  such  a  manner  as  he  might 
determine. 

LAOS 

The  Senate  language  adopting  a  $360 
million  expenditure  ceiling  on  U.S.  efforts 
in  Laos  was  adopted  with  the  change 
that  the  ceiling  was  increased  to  $375 
million  and  furthermore,  combat  fidr 
operations  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  were  excluded  along  with  U.S. 
Eiir  combat  operations  which  had  also 
been  excluded  In  the  Senate  version. 

I  might  add  that  the  overall  authoriza- 
tion for  Southeast  Asia  was  agreed  to  at 
$2.5  billion  as  passed  by  the  House  rather 
th£uci  $2.1  billion  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  U.S.  FORCES  F^/B'SMNDOCHINA 

Mr.  President,  I  now  tui^  to  the  con- 
ference item  relating  to  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Indochina  which  is 
known  as  the  Brooke  amendment.  As  the 
Senate  may  recall,  this  language  pro- 
vides for  the  withdrawal  of  sJl  U.S.  forces 
from  'Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
within  4  months  of  enactment  of  the 
provision  provided  that  American  pris- 


oners of  war  were  released  within  that 
time  and  an  accounting  for  U.S.  service- 
men missing  in  action  had  been  provided 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  or 
any  government  allied  therewith. 

The  House  version  contained  no  such 
provision. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  provision 
along  with  possible  compromises  were 
discussed  at  great  length  by  the  con- 
ferees. Full  discussion  of  this  is  contained 
on  pages  26,  27.  and  28  of  the  joint  state- 
ment of  the  managers.  Both  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  Brooke  appeared 
tn  person  before  the  conference  and 
argued  in  a  most  admirable  way  for  the 
Senate  position.  I  can  also  say  that  all 
Senate  conferees  representing  the  Sen- 
ate made  every  effort  to  seek  to  have  the 
Hoxise  agree  to  either  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment or  some  other  meaningful  provision 
along  the  same  lines. 

Our  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The 
House  basically  stood  on  three  groiinds. 
First,  the  amendment  procedurially 
would  have  been  nongermane  which 
meant  the  House  would  have  had  to  seek 
approval  from  the  Rules  Committee  of 
any  new  language  that  might  be  sw:- 
cepted.  Second,  the  House,  as  a  body, 
on  Augtist  10,  1972,  rejected  a  so-called 
end-the-war  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
228  to  178.  Third,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  already  in  the  form  of 
permanent  law  two  provisions  relating 
to  termination  of  hostihties  in  Indo- 
china. 

One  of  these  provisions  is  contained 
in  the  Selective  Service  Act  enacted  last 
year  which  set  forth  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  and  the  other  was  set 
forth  as  title  "VI  of  the  procurement  au- 
thorization of  last  year  which  made  it 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  termi- 
nate operations  at  a  date  certain  fol- 
lowing the  release  of  all  prisoners  and 
the  negotiation  of  the  cease-fire  by  all 
parties  to  the  hostilities.  This  entire 
provision  is  set  forth  on  page  27  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  con- 
ferees were  not  able  to  bring  back  to 
the  Senate  a  meaningful  amendment 
along  these  Unes  but  legislation  is  the 
art  of  the  practical.  The  House  was 
adamant  in  its  position  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  sending  this  bill  forward,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  reluctantly  re- 
cede on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

ONE-TIME  RECOMPUTATION  PROVISION 

Mr.  President.  I  now  turn  to  the 
Hartke  recomputatlon  amendment 
which,  as  we  know,  was  adopted  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
This  amendment  provided  for  one-time 
recomputatlon  tn  that  those  retired 
prior  to  JanuEUT  1.  1972,  could  recom- 
pute at  age  60  their  retired  pay  based 
on  the  January  1,  1972  pay  scales  which 
are  the  current  ones.  In  addition,  those 
retired  for  at  least  30  percent  disability 
could  have  their  retired  pay  recomputed 
immediately  regardless  of  age. 

All  the  Senate  conferees  fought  hard 
to  sustain  the  Senate  position  and 
achieve  adoption  of  this  provision  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  overwhelming  Ben- 
ate  vote.  After  much  discussion,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  was  compelled  to 
recede. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  the  House  cjm- 
ferees  made  no  attempt  to  reject  this 
amendment  In  the  sense  of  making  a 
Judgment  on  Its  merits. 

The  House  pointed  out  no  hearings 
were  held  In  either  body  on  the  measure. 
Moreover,  the  total  lifetime  cost  carried 
from  $10  to  $19  billion.  Also,  there  were 
certain  ambiguities  and  drafting  ques- 
tions. ,  .         ., 

It  was   also  agreed  that  this  entire 
recomputation  matter  as  weU  as  the  en- 
tire matter  of  retirement  reform  must 
be  addressed  and  let  me  say  that  Chair- 
man   Hebert    has    not    only    promised 
hearings,   he   has   announced   the    ap- 
pointment  of    a    special   subcommittee 
to  be  chaired  by  Congressman  Stratton. 
During  floor  discussion  in  the  House  on 
the  conference  report,  it  was  indicated 
that  the  House  subconunittee  wUl  com- 
mence hearings  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
I  can  also  say.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
my   intention   that  the  Senate   Armed 
Services  Committee  will  also  address  this 
question  as  weU  as  the  other  complex 
problems  now  facing  the  miUtary  retire- 
ment svstem  including  cr?t.  early  retire- 
mrait.  and  various  other  issues.  I  do  not 
want  to  imply  that  legislation  wUl  be 
reported  during  this  session  of  Congress, 
however,  we  do  Intend  to  make  a  start 
with  backgrround  hearings  so  that  we  can 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  next 
year  with  respect  to  overall  legislation  od. 
this  matter. 

Mr  President,  there  are  a  number  or 
other  minor  provisions  I  have  made  no 
attempt  to  discuss. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  Cranston>  is  In  the  Chamber.  He 
Is  the  author  of  one  of  the  amendments 
we  did  not  get  accepted.  I  want  to  assure 
him  again  that  we  did  everything  we 
could.  That  provision  was  ably  espoused 
by  the  conferees,  as  he  knows,  since  he 
was  there  a  part  of  the  time,  and  we  are 
glad  that  he  was. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
without  losing  the  floor,  if  he  wishes  to 
respond.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen^  .    Without    objection,    it    is    so 

ordered.  .     ,.     t 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  yielding  to  me.  I  also 
thank  him  for  the  strong  effort  he  made 
on  behalf  of  the  end-the-war  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  was  not  an  easy  as- 
signment for  him.  because  he  did  not 
support  that  amendment  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  will  of  the  Senate  was  establishea 
in  a  recordmaking  series  of  12  rollcalls. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
conferees.  I  know,  made  a  real  effort  to 
persuade  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
something  along  the  lines  of  the  Senate 
position.  I  regret  very  much  that  they 
were  unsuccessful.  I  regret  that  they 
finally  felt  It  necessary  to  yield. 

I  recognized,  however,  that  their  posi- 
tion was  not  very  strong.  The  sunend- 
ment  prevailed  by  a  rather  slim  margin 
on  this  side,  and  a  similar  move  to  cut  off 
the  funds  for  the  war  was  deleted  by  at 
least  50  votes  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


I  note  that  just  yesterday  another  ef- 
fort along  those  lines  was  defeated  in  the 
House,  and  I  know  that  this  made  the 
position  of  the  Senate  conferees  rather 
difficult.  ^  ^ 

I  was  originally  dismayed,  and  I  am 
still  somewhat  disappointed,  that  the 
conferees  did  not  reflect  the  poUcy  posi- 
tion adopted  by  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence earlier  this  year.  That  position 
urged  that  on  major  Issues  the  conferees 
be  appointed,  insofar  as  it  was  possible. 
to  reflect  the  Senate's  will.  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  However.  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  him  when  it  was  too  late, 
after  he  had  chosen  the  conferees.  That 
was  my  fault:  I  was  so  deeply  involved  in 
the  Senate  floor  battle  that  I  simply  ne- 
glected to  bring  up  that  matter  as  early 
as  I  should  have. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  made  an  effort  to  make  some 
adjustments,  when  that  proved  difBcult, 
he  then  Invited  Senator  Brooke  and  me 
to  attend  the  conference,  and  I  deeply 
apnreciate  that. 

i  do  hope  that  that  Democratic  policy 
conference  recommendation  will  be  fol- 
lowed more  closely  in  the  future,  not  only 
by  this  committee  but  by  other  commit- 
tees. And  if  we  once  again  get  into  this 
sort  of  situation  over  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
hope  that  at  that  time  the  conferees  can 
be  appointed  with  a  greater  eye  to  the 
Senate's  will  on  this  subject,  that  was 
really  the  principal  issue  that  held  up 
this  bill  for  some  time  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  for  a  long  time  that  has  also 
been  a  burning  issue  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
country  as  well. 

I  have  considered  opposing  the  con- 
terence  report  because  it  does  not  contain 
any  provision  representing  an  effort  to 
oppose  the  Vietnam  war  or  to  cut  off 
funds.  However,  I  recognize  the  weakness 
of  the  Senate  position  in  view  of  both  the 
close  vote  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
position.  I  recognize  also  that  the  issue 
of  dealing  with  Vietnam  is  passing  for 
the  moment  from  the  congressional  arena 
to  the  arena  of  presidential  politics.  The 
choice  between  the  two  principal  con- 
tenders for  the  Presidency  made  by  the 
electorate  of  our  country  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  determining  what  will  trans- 
pire in  terms  of  the  Indochina  war.  Were 
a  strong  effort  made  to  force  a  position 
by  Congress  on  this  matter  now,  it  could 
not  take  effect  until  after  the  election  is 
over.  For  that  reason  I  shall  not  oppose 
the  conference  report. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  present  situation  in 
Indochina.  When  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  mining  of  the  harbors  in 
May.  he  stated  that  he  had  undertaken 
"decisive"  military  action  to  end  the  war. 
But  this  so-called  decisive  action 
was  accompanied  by  a  bankrupt  policy — 
more  bombing.  As  David  Broder  wrote  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post: 

Between  January  and  June  of  this  year, 
the  tonnage  of  American  bombs  dropped  on 
Laos.  Cambodia.  North  and  South  Vietnam — 
with'  none  of  which  we  are  at  war — Increased 
100  per  cent  from  56,000  tons  to  112.000 
tons. 

We  cannot  comprehend  what  that  means 
m  human  terms,  what  It  would  feel  like  If 
one  wer«  living  under  such  an  assault.  We 


can  only  guess  what  the  peauAt  or  vlllagir 
would  think  of  our  eflorte  to  jtistlfy  sutji 
deliberate  destruction  as  &  step  to  preserw  k 
remote  government  In  Saigon,  now  systemfttt- 
cally  denying  even  the  vestiges  of  demo. 
cratio  freedom  to  its  own  p>eople. 
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We  now  see  that  that  poUcy  Is  not  end- 
ing the  war.  The  current  reports  from 
Vietnam  are  deeply  disturbing.  Recently, 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  pub- 
lished on  the  first  day  of  this  month, 
quoted  high-ranking  American  oflaclala 
in  Saigon  as  now : 

Talking  privately  not  of  a  breakthrough  In 
the  peace  talks,  but,  rather  of  the  poaslbU- 
Ity  of  unending  the  war. 

More  recently,  a  report  appearing  In 
the  same  newspaper  on  the  13th  of  thl« 
month,  just  2  days  ago,  quotes  the  coun- 
try's two  principal  intelligence  agencleg 
as  having  submitted  to  the  White  House 
reports  that  Hanoi  can  sustain  the  fight- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  "at  the  present 
rate"  for  the  next  2  years,  despite  the 
heavy  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  have  heard  these  reports  that  may- 
be the  end  will  come  within  2  years  so 
often  before.  The  fact  is  that  the  end  is 
not  really  in  sight  in  an>'  way,  shape,  or 
manner,  at  the  present  time. 

If  George  McGovebn  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  believe  that 
American  Involvement  in  this  war  will 
end  within  90  days.  I  hope,  believe,  and 
trust  that  he  will  be  elected,  despite  pres- 
ent indications  that  his  campaign  faces 
an  uphill  fight.  I  believe  the  tide  is  turn- 
ing. 

If.  on  the  other  hand — and  I  am  con- 
ceding nothing  on  this  subject — Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  be  elected,  I  think 
that  is  a  prescription  for  an  everlasting 
war.  I  say  this  because  his  policies  are 
not  succeeding  in  winding  down  the  war. 
To  be  sure,  he  has  reduced  American 
ground  strength  in  Vietnam,  and  he  has 
substantially  cut  down  the  number  of 
American  casualties.  All  of  us  applaud 
those  steps.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
more  airmen  and  more  seamen  involved 
in  the  war  now  than  we  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  I  am  especially  dis- 
turbed at  a  recent  report  attributed  to 
high-level  U.S.  Air  Force  officials  sug- 
gesting that  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam — which   is   a   prescription  for 
more    Asian    deaths,    more    American 
deaths,  more  POW's  captured,  and  more 
Americans  missing  in   action— may  go 
on  for  2  or  3  more  years  at  the  present 

We  have  heard  this  before.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  told  to  wait  just  a  little 
longer,  and  yet  the  bombing  goes  on  and 
on  and  on. 

At  a  press  conference  on  August  z», 
the  President  branded  as  "quite  ridicu- 
lous" the  possibility  of  extending  Ameri- 
can  bombing,   for   2   or   3    more  years. 
Nobody  managed  to  ask  him  why,  InhU 
judgment,  it  was  "quite  ridiculous,    i 
ask  that  now:  Why  is  it  "quite  ridicu- 
lous" that  the  bombing  might  go  on  for 
2  or  3  more  years?  American  ofilclali 
have  recently  been  widely  quoted  tnM 
Hanoi  can  sustain  the  fighting  in  Soutt 
Vietnam  at  the  present  rate  for  at  least 
2  years.  The  President  has  not  come  up 
with   any   new   evidence   that  he  can 
totally  wind  down  that  war  and  end  oor 
Involvement.   Why.    then.   Is  it   "qinw 


ridiculous"?  What  evidence  is  there  that 
American  Air  Force  ofBcials  are  being 
ri^ulous  when  they  make  these  state- 

""mt  President;,  if  the  unfortunate  re- 
gnit  of  this  election  is  that  President 
Sixon  is  reelected.  I  believe  the  war  wm 
gtUl  be  going  on  when  this  same  bill  is 
before  us  again  next  year.  If  that  1b  so, 
and  if  the  Senate  position  remains  the 
same  I  and  others  vnll  be  determined  to 
gee  that  that  position  Is  sustained  In 
Congress.  If  after  the  election  the  re- 
Bponsibillty  is  passed  from  the  people 
back  to  us,  then  we  must  measure  op  to 
that  responsibility. 

Let  me  close  by  emphasizing  that  I 
hope  and  believe  that  will  not  need  be 
the  case.  By  the  time  next  year's  bill 
comes  to  us,  I  believe  that  President 
(^ORGB  McGovBRM  Will  havc  ended  the 

war. 

I  thank  the  dlsftinguished  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  thank  him  once 
again  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  California 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  sincerity  of  his  posi- 
tion and  his  efforts. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  comment 
upon  the  matter  about  which  the  Senator 
from  California  has  been  speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  yield  briefly. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  to  comment  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
comment  upon  the  end-the-war  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  a  comment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  know 
that  he  is  pressed  for  time.  The  point  is 
that  the  American  people  are  pressed  for 
an  end  to  this  war. 

One  of  the  remarkable  situations  in 
this  country  today  is  that  every  poll — if 
polls  can  be  believed — indicates  that  the 
American  people  want  this  war  over.  The 
President  says  he  wants  this  war  over. 
The  Senate  has  voted  a  number  of  times 
that  it  wants  this  war  over.  Yet,  the  war 
does  not  come  to  an  end. 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  is  not  just  a 
question  of  the  war  itself,  but  the  way  it 
is  cauterizing  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  generations,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  the 
moral  condition  of  this  country  has  been 
brought  to  its  knees  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  Vietnam.  It  has  taken  from  us  the 
type  of  moral  leadership  which  is  expect- 
ed from  a  nation  which  bases  itself  upon 
a  Judeo-Christian  philosophy. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world,  and  the  real  question.  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  American  people  is  how  we 
are  going  to  use  that  power.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  using  that  power  in  a 
method  which  indicates  that  we  believe 
in  the  old  theory  that  might  makes  right. 
Everyone  has  to  agree  that  if  somebody 
else  is  mightier  than  we  are.  they  would 
prevail.  What  we  have  been  saying  is 
that   might    means    might    and    power 


means  power.  The  real  question  Is  how 
you  are  going  to  use  power. 

I  hope  the  United  States  someday  can 
again  return  to  the  idea  that  we  are  the 
great  apostles  of  peace,  that  we  really 
believe  in  peace.  As  long  as  we  hold  our- 
selves out  verbally,  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
continue  to  wage  war,  no  one  is  going  to 
believe  us.  Our  children  are  not  going 
to  believe  us.  And  the  hope  of  this  Nation 
IS  that  somehow  we  can  give  them  some 
inspiration. 

The  conference  report  on  military 
procurement  dashes  the  hopes  of  most 
of  our  young  people.  When  we  see  vio- 
lence in  America,  let  us  remember  that 
we  have  sown  those  seeds  in  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  California,  who  is 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  with 
me,  knows  that  we  are  bringing  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers  home  every 
year.  We  do  not  give  them  just  benefits. 
Most  of  all,  we  give  them  no  hope,  no 
inspiration,  and  we  leave  this  Nation 
prostrate. 

One  thing  can  be  said:  If  anything 
destroys  America,  it  will  be  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  These  people  who  are  looking 
for  answers  to  our  social  ills  at  home  have 
to  look  to  this  conference  report  as  con- 
tributing, unfortunately,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  possible  destruction  of  America  as 
we  know  it  today. 

I  have  seven  childroi  myself.  I  do  not 
look  upon  this  very  lightly.  The  tragedy 
of  the  yoimg  today,  no  matter  what  they 
do,  is  that  they  may  be  feeling  the  sins 
of  their  parents  visited  upon  them. 

It  is  a  rather  severe  indictment  of 
every  man  and  womsoi  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House,  and  it  Is  a  severe  indict- 
ment of  this  President  and  the  one  who 
preceded  him  and  the  one  who  preceded 
him  and  the  one  who  preceded  him.  I 
am  tired  of  hearing  about  how  many 
Presidents  have  put  their  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  dashing  the  hopes  of  so 
many  Americans. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  a  beautiful 
expression  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  and 
dismay  of  many  millions  of  American 
citilzcns 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing our  discussion  of  the  conference 
report  as  a  whole,  I  refer  now  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  so-called  one- 
time recomputation  provision.  I  have 
discussed  it  and  explained  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  conference  on  it.  In 
the  remarks  I  have  already  made  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  Members 
were  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
amendment  at  all.  They  could  not  agree 
to  it.  from  their  position.  They  stood 
fast  but  they  did  agree  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee of  their  committee  to  pro- 
ceed immediately,  we  might  say,  to  ac- 
tive consideration  of  this  matter. 

Representative  Hebert.  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
already  has  appointed  that  subcommit- 
tee, to  be  chaired  by  Representative 
Samxtel  S.  Stratton,  of  New  York.  Serv- 
ing with  him  will  be  Representative 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Representative 
Lennon  of  North  Carolina.  Representa- 
tive O'KoNSKi  of  Wisconsin,  and  Rep- 
resentative PiRNiE  of  New  York.  I  have 


here  a  copy  of  Representative  H*b«ht'8 
aimouncement.  and  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
noimcement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hi:BEBT    Announces    Spbciai.    Subcommiitm 
To  Study  Mn.rrABT  Ritirkd-Pat  Recompo- 

TATION 

HouBe  Armed  Servicea  Committee  Chair- 
man P.  Bdwftrd  H*bert  today  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  special  suboommlttee  to 
study  recomputation  of  military  retired  p»y. 

Chairman  of  the  subconunittee  will  be  B«p. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D-N.Y.).  Serving  with 
him  will  be  Democrata  James  A.  Byrne 
(Pa.)  and  Alton  Lennon  (N.C.)  and  Republi- 
cans Alvln  E.  O'Konskl  iWU.)  and  Alejumder 
Plmle  (N.Y.). 

OtBclally  titled  the  "Subcommittee  on  H«- 
tlred-Pay  Revisions."  the  group  will  have 
authority  to  recommend  other  changes  in  re- 
tirement laws  m  addition  to  reviewing  re- 
computation proposalB. 

In  appointing  the  suboommlttee.  Hubert 
was  fulfllUng  a  pledge  he  made  to  retired 
groups  earlier  In  the  year  to  give  recompu- 
tation to  a  study  In  depth. 

Recomputation — that  Is.  lettmg  military 
retiree*  recompute  their  retired  pay  on  the 
latest  active-duty  pay  scales — ^has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  bills  introduced  In  the 
House. 

H6bert  said  the  subcommittee  will  review 
all  of  the  varlouB  recomputation  bUls  Intro- 
duced. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sw- 
tember  13,  Representative  Gubser  of 
California  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Representative  Sthattoh.  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has  al- 
ready announced  that  hearings  will  com- 
mence within  2  weeks.  So  there  is  no 
question  that  a  committal  has  been  made 
in  good  faith  and  is  being  carried  out. 
I  have  already  announced  on  the  floor 
that  we  will  also  have  a  subcommittee 
and  will  proceed  with  hearings.  But  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  matter  Is  so 
deeply  complex — so  much  has  to  be  de- 
veloped— that  we  could  not.  with  reality, 
suggest  that  this  all  could  be  done  In  this 
calendar  year.  It  would  be  started  and 
would  be  considered.  I  hope  and  expect, 
early  in  1973. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  pending  conference  report  occur  to- 
day at  12:30  p.m.:  that  at  12:20  p.m.  the 
conference  report  again  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  if  it  has  been  set  aside  prior 
to  that  time,  and  that  there  be  a  10- 
minute  limitation  on  further  debate  on 
the  conference  report,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis> 
and  the  distingmshed  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts 'Mr.  Brooke),  with  the  vote 
to  occur  at  12:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  Gambrell>  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings. )  ^^^^^^^^__ 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  order  on  H  R.  8389,  that  it  be  in 
order  for  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellan>  to  offer 
a  multiple-parts  amendment  dealing 
with  crime  and  crime  victims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS. 1973— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 


The  Senate  continued   with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  H.R.  15495,  to  author- 
ize appropriatlona  during  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  installations  in 
connection  with  the  Safeguard  anti-bal- 
Ustic -missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.  ,j     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  wishes  to  set  the  conference 
report  aside,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  3531,  the  1976 
Winter  Olympic  games  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  who  has  worked  dili- 
gently and  effectively  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

RECOMPVTATION     OF     RETIREMENT     PAT     OF     RE- 
TIBTD  MILITAUT  PERSONNSL  IS  LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hartke  amendment,  passed  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  4  is  a  strong  indication 
that  the  Senate  recognizes  the  need  for 
recomputation.  The  Hartke  recomputa- 
tion  amendment  would  have  taken  a  big 
step  toward  correcting  the  long-standing 
inequity  in  the  treatment  of  retired  mili- 
tary personnel.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  retired  officers  and  enlisted  men 
made  sacrifices  to  enter  their  country's 
service.  In  return  for  lower  pay  smd  the 
frequent  disruption  of  careers,  the  mili- 
tary services  promised  a  "recomputation" 
system  of  retirement  pay. 

For  100  years,  retired  military  pay  de- 
pended solely  upon  rank  and  years  of 


service.  Upon  retirement,  the  officer  or 
enlisted  man  received  a  certain  percent- 
age of  his  base  pay  as  a  retirement  bene- 
fit When  base  pay  was  increased  for  the 
active  dutv  military,  the  retired  military 
personnel  could  compute  their  retirement 
pay  using  the  new  base  rates.  The  system 
of  recomputation  was  a  basic  recognition 
that  you  treat  retired  military  persoruiel 
as  human  beings  and  not  as  antiquated 

tanks. 

Recomputation  was  rudely  suspended 
in  1958.  In  1963,  the  Senate  permitted  a 
one-time  recomputation  using  1958  base 
rates  of  pay.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sen- 
ate substituted  a  cost-of-llvng  adjust- 
ment factor  for  the  recomputation  pro- 
vision. As  a  result  thousands  of  retired 
military  men  and  women  were  left  with 
the  bitter  taste  of  forgotten  promises. 

The  Hartke  amendment  broke  a  logjam 
that  has  kept  the  issue  of  recomputation 
from  reaching  the  Senate  floor.  Under 
the  Hartke  plan,  retired  military  person- 
nel would  be  allowed  a  one-time  recom- 
putation of  their  benefits  using  January 
1,  1972.  base  rates.  Disabled  retirees  and 
retirees  60  years  of  age  or  older,  could 
recompute  their  pay  at  once.  All  other 
retirees  could  recompute  their  benefits 
upon  reaching  age  60.  The  Hartke  plan 
would  retain  the  cost-of-living  feature  to 
assure   the   retiree   of   future   increases 
along  with  the  expected  rise  in  the  cost 
of  providing  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
It  is  well  recognized  that  the  Hartke 
plan    does    not    fulfill    all    the    broken 
promises,  but  at  least  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  fact  is,  we  had  a  campaign  pledge 
from  President  Nixon  that  he  would  re- 
store recomputation.  He  made  that 
pledge  in  1968  in  a  telegram  sent  to  MaJ. 
Gen.  Preston  Corderman.  president  of 
the  Retired  Officers  Association,  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  1968,  in  which  he  said: 

Because  of  the  concern  of  your  organiza- 
tion with  the  issue  of  equalization  of  retired 
mUltary  pay  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  my  views  on  this  Important 
subject. 

For  the  past  several  years,  our  retired  mlU- 
tarv  personnel  have  been  unjustly  treated 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  administration 
and  the  Democratic-controlled  Congress  t-o 
remedy  the  growing  disparity  between  active 
duty  and  retired  mUltary  pay.  This  unfair 
discrimination  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  long 
established  principle  of  equalizing  retired 
pay  with  existing  active  duty  pay  for  the 
same  grade  or  rant  It  Is  a  breach  of  faith  for 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
patriots,  who  have  devoted  a  career  of  service 
to  their  country  and  who,  when  they  entered 
the  service,  relied  upon  the  laws  Insuring 
equal  retirement  benefits. 

The  retired  pay  of  some  of  our  older  re- 
tirees has  slipped  more  than  30-percent  be- 
hind that  of  their  younger  comrades.  In  a 
period  of  skyrocketing  cost  of  living  in- 
creases, it  Is  an  Intolerable  and  unfair  bur- 
den for  our  retired  military. 

I  intend  to  urge  the  Congress  to  remedy 
this  Injustice  at  tbe  earliest  possible  time  by 
passing  legislation  along  the  lines  of  that  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Tower  of  Te.xas.  chair- 
man of  my  Key  Issues  Committee.  General 
Elsenhower  and  I  worked  vigorously  to  seek 
legislative  relief  In  1960.  Now,  after  prolonged 
Inaction  by  an  administration  of  which  Vice 
President  Humphrey  has  been  a  part,  the 
time  Is  at  hand  to  do  simple  justice  and  to 
recognize  the  great  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion by  those  who  have  served  their  country 
with  honor  and  distinction. 
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Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  the 
President  is  certainly  one  which  would 
indicate  that  the  President  is  going  to 
move  forward  immediately  to  deal  with 
this  matter.  However,  no  such  measun 
was  ever  presented  to  the  Senate.  And 
never  was  there  an  Indication  from  the 
White  House  that  the  measure  introduoad 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town), 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  sho^d  be 
adopted  by  Congress. 

In  spite  of  the  fswJt  that  the  telegnun 
was  sent  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  almost  overwhelming  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  there  was  a  hegl- 
tancy  to  bring  the  measiu-e  to  the  fkw. 
Despite  the  assurances  of  the  chairmas 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  CcHnmltte 
that  there  would  be  timely  hearings,  the 
Senate  voted  83  to  4  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Yet  we  dropped  this  meat- 
ure  -n  conference,  a  measure  that  would 
affect  hundreds  and  thousands  of  mlll- 
tarv  retirees. 

Justice,  equity,  and  fairplay  demand 
that  we  restore  the  promised  benefits  to 
men  and  vromen  who  have  served  their 
country  so  faithfully.  By  breaking  the 
recomputation  system,  retirement  pay  no 
longer  depends  solely  on  rank  and  yean 
of  service.  The  manipulation  of  favor- 
able retirement  dates  will  surely  become 
a  sad  but  necessary  part  of  a  military 
career. 

The  assurances  that  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  will 
vote  on  the  military  recomputation 
measure  in  the  near  future  is  certainly  a 
welcome  change  from  past  inactivity. 

I  wish  that  some  legislation  could  yet 
be  passed  before  adjournment.  No  one 
can  honestly  expect  that  now.  however. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  takes  no  ex- 
pert in  military  affairs  to  know  that 
these  retired  military  persormel  cannot 
eat  hearings,  conference  reports,  and 
broken  promises.  It  Is  frequently  said 
that  man  cannot  live  on  bread  alone. 
Yet,  it  is  certainly  true  that  man  can- 
not live  without  bread.  For  many  retired 
military  individuals,  the  failure  to  re- 
store the  promised  right  of  recompute- 
tion  means  that  they  will  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  keep  going. 

One  of  the  Memt>ers  of  this  body  who 
has  toUed  with  me  to  restore  the  re- 
computation system  is  my  disting\iishefl 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

His  support  of  the  activity  in  this  field 
on  behalf  of  these  retired  military  per- 
sonnel should  certaiiUy  receive  support 
and  commendation.  His  work  in  this  re- 
spect was  outstanding.  Typically  his  «»■ 
cem  was  for  these  individuals.  It  was  for 
that    reason    that   he   took    a   position, 
which  under  normal  circiunstancee  he 
would  prefer  not  to  have  taken.  I  refer 
to  his  opposing  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  which  he  serves,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  congratulate  him 
for  having  done  so  and  for  his  work  on 
behalf  of  retired  military  personnel. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  tM 
Armed  Services  Committee,  what  is  « 
that  we  can  expect  on  the  Senate  side  m 
regard  to  the  ultimate  reporting  of  a  m. 
Will  it  be  in  line  with  the  recommenoa- 
tions  of  the  President,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Teacaa  (Mr.  Towkr)  ,  the  Hartke  positlM 


nr  will  this  bUl  take  some  other  forna? 
^t  I  am  asking  is  that  the  Senate  be 
riven  a  clear  understanding  a«  to  when 
the  issue  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
considered  on  the  Senate  floor? 

Ui.  STENNIS.  With  a  chance  to  be  on 
the  Senate  floor? 

Mr  HARTKE.  Yes.  I  am  certain  that 
If  we  can  get  any  kind  of  fair  bill  on  the 
aenate  floor,  we  can  pass  it  here.  After 
aU  the  Senator  knows  that  we  do  not 
vote  in  the  other  Chamber  and  we  can- 
not guarantee  what  they  wiU  do.  but  at 
least  we  should  be  able  now  to  have  some 
deflnite  understanding  as  to  what  can 
happen  in  the  Senate.        ^  ^  ^  ^  , 

S^  STENNIS.  Here  is  what  I  have  al- 
ready promised  in  earlier  debate  on  this 
subject,  and  what  I  have  in  mind  now.  I 
am  now  in  the  process  of  arranging  for 
someone  to  be  chairman  of  an  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  which  wlU  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter.  The  staff  is  al- 
ready working  on  the  subject.  I  expect 
to  appoint  that  subcommittee  within  the 
next  2  weeks  at  most.  It  does  take  some 
time  to  make  arrangements.  The  staff  will 
continue  to  work.  The  matter  will  rest 
m  the  control  of  the  subcommittee. 

My  reconunendaticai  would  be.  if  it  is 
at  all  reasonably  possible,  to  begin  hear- 
ings during  this  calendar  year,  n  not, 
then  hold  them  wh«i  Congress  is  reor- 
ganized in  January.  The  Senator  knows 
all  this.  Assuming  continuity,  the  hear- 
ings will  be  pushed  with  dispatch  and 
recommendations  will  be  made  to  the  full 
conunittee  as  soon  as  practicable.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that,  as  chairman — 
if  I  am  the  chairman  then— I  will  push 
for  the  consideration  of  this  measure.  It 
will  be  reported  by  the  full  committee  in 
some  form  and  to  the  Senate  floor.  When 
it  goes  on  the  calendar,  of  course,  it  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  leadership.  I  would 
favor  taking  it  up. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  give  me  any  kind  of  time  ref- 
erence whatsoever — can  we  anticipate 
such  a  bill  coming  to  the  Senate  floor 
by  March  1.1973? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  month  of  January  is  usually  largely 
consumed  with  inaugiiral  matters,  I 
would  think  perhaps  the  first  of  March 
would  be  a  little  premature.  I  would  say 
30  days  after  that— April  1— that  would 
be  a  reasonable  time — in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  appreciate  that  infor- 
mation. At  least  before  taxpaying  time. 
April  15. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  very  reason- 
able modification.  We  would  try  to  make 

that  our  goal,  to  get  the  bill  reported 

Mr.  HARTKE.  By  April  1. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  April  1  to  15— let  us  put 
It  that  way. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  appreciate  that  infor- 
mation very  much,  because  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  measure  which  the  Senate  would 
want  to  act  on  favorably  and  the  House 
as  well.  I  know  that  the  Senator  is  well 
aware  of  the  telegram  by  President 
Nixon,  which  was  severely  critical  of  a 
previous.  Democratically  controlled  Con- 
gress. I  must  say,  however,  that  to  me  the 
President  made  little  or  no  effort  to  carry 
out  his  own  pledge. 
I  hope  that  whoever  the  person  Is  In 


the  White  House  in  1973,  he  will  give  us 
more  than  telegrams  and  would  give  us 
support  on  the  Senate  fioor  and  on  the 
House  floor  toward  solving  this  most  im- 
portant problem. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator.  In  keeping  with  the  argu- 
ments— the  sentiments  expressed  and 
the  debate  In  the  conference — when 
these  hearings  start,  on  either  side  there 
will  doubtless  be  other  matters  with  ref- 
erence to  the  retirement  plans  that  will 
be  brought  up  and  brought  into  the  hear- 
ings. 

This  is  no  promise  concerning  this  bill. 
I  carmot  make  promises  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  bill  anyway.  But  this  subject 
matter  is  related  to  retirement  and  In- 
evitably questions  vrtll  come  up  that  will 
have  to  be  decided. 

Also  with  reference  to  what  I  said 
about  a  bill  coming  to  the  floor,  the  com- 
mittee itself  will  have  to  take  action  in 
saying  whether  or  not  the  bill  will  come 
to  the  floor.  But  that  will  be  on  the 
merits.  And  we  trust  the  committees,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
fuUy  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  cannot  at  this 
time  give  us  a  statement  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill.  However,  we  have  as- 
surances that  the  hearings  will  be  com- 
menced as  early  as  possible  and  that 
the  subcommittee  will  be  appointed 
within  the  next  2  weeks  and  that,  follow- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  subcoirunlttee. 
the  chairman  will  urge  them  to  consider 
this  matter  and  report  a  bill  not  later 
than  April  15.  That  is  now  the  intention 
of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  certainly  advise 
him  of  the  matter,  and  that  is  my  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  >neld 
at  this  time  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
Thurmond  ) . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  accompanying  HH. 
15495.  the  1973  fiscal  year  military  au- 
thorization bill. 

As  the  membership  knows,  the  Senate 
conferees  began  work  on  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed     military     authorization 
bills  August  8  and  continued  meeting  al- 
most dally  imtil  adjournment  for  the 
Republican   National   ConventlcHi.   The 
conference  then  resumed  in  early  Sep- 
tember and  was  completed  September  11. 
Mr.  President,  the  length  of  the  con- 
ference amply  demonstrates  the  efforts 
expended  by  the  Senate  conferees  in  be- 
half of  the  provisions  in  our  bill.  How- 
ever, for  any  conference  to  succeed,  it  is 
necessary  for  both  sides  to  give  and  take. 
As  one  of  the  conferees,  it  was  espe- 
cially dist^pointing  to  me  that  the  re- 
computation   amendment    approved    In 
the    Senate    by    an    82-to-4    vote    was 
dropped.  I  deeply  regret  the  conference 
did  not  accept  this  amendment,  but  feel 
encouraged  by  the  agreement  between 
the  respective  committee  chairmen  to 
hold  hearings  this  year  and  next  on  re- 
computation. 


Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  rvext  ye«r 
there  will  be  a  recoenputatlon  bill  passed. 
It  is  my  intention  to  follow  through  on 
the  efforts  beg\m  this  year  to  bring  the 
recomputation  issue  to  a  Just  conclusion. 
Military  retired  pay  inequities  must  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  approval  to  this  in«)ortant  l^ 
which  is  designed  to  provide  for  our  Na- 
tion's national  security, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  c^Jl  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFTEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tha*  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  OUTDOOR 
RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES,  1976 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate S.  3531,  which  the  clerk  will  read 
by  titie. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  titie.  as  follows : 

A  bill  'S.  3531)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  participate  In  the 
planning,  design,  and  construction  of 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  1976  winter  Olympic 
games. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  clerk 
will  report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

On  page  1.  line  7,  after  the  word  "In," 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike  out 
■1976"  ft"f^  Insert  '1976,  as  a  part  at  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Celebra- 
tion.": 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today  I  be  per- 
mitted to  have  my  legislative  assistant. 
Mr.  Jim  Sanderson,  present  in  the 
Chamber  at  aU  times  except  during  roll- 
calls.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
aU  deeply  saddened  by  the  recent  trag- 
edy in  Munich.  I  think  I  can  say  person- 
ally I  have  UteraUy  be«i  made  ill.  This 
monstrous  crime  was  an  act  of  barbar- 
ism and  a  crime  against  humanity  itself. 
While  we  grieve  the  loss  of  life,  we  must 
also  grieve  the  effect  this  act  ha^  had  on 
one  of  the  world's  finest  examples  of  com- 
petitive cooperation.  Tlie  spirit  of  the 
Olympians  has  been  broken  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  world  has  changed  to 
de6i>air.  frustration,  and  in  some  places 

hatred. 

Though  the  Olympics  have  continued, 
the  ideal  has  been  marred. 
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The  Ideal  of  the  Olympics  has  been 
aptly  described  by  my  colleagues  in  their 
statements  of  late  regarding  the  tragic 
sequence  of  events  in  Mimich. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Scott)  ,  in  his  remarks 
which  were  joined  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
said  that  the  "Olympics  present  an  op- 
portunity for  nations  to  put  their  differ- 
ences aside  and  bring  us  closer  to  lasting 
peace." 

My  distinguished  colle««ues  from  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  (Mr.  Ribicoff 
and  Mr.  Javits)  ,  spoke  of  the  concept  of 
brotherhood  which  characterizes  the 
Olympic  games. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr  BooGS)  described  the  Olympics  as 
"one  of  man's  greatest  cooperative  ven- 
tures." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  commended  the 
Olympics  for  "the  contribution  they 
have  made  to  increasing  International 
understanding  and  the  cause  of  world 
peace." 

The  distingiiished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brookji)  also  praised  the 
games  as  a  "symbol  of  peace  and  coop- 
eration among  nations,"  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  called  the  World  Olympics 
the  "finest  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion in  the  world"  and  noted  the  "new 
spirit  which  has  been  sweeping  the 
globe"  as  a  result  of  the  games. 

Other  distinguished  Senators  who  ex- 
pressed their  enthusiasm  for  the  Olym- 
pic Ideal  Include:  Mr.  Pracrr.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  RoBEST  C.  Byhd.  and  Mr.  Talmadge. 
And,  finally,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  described  the 
effect  of  this  tragic  event  when  he  said: 
The  act  Is  a  blemlsb  upon  an  Ideal  tbat  Is 
a  symbol  to  the  world — an  ideal  of  nations 
coming  together  every  four  years  to  compete 
In  fairness  and  good  sportsmanship.  The 
proud  history  of  the  Olympic  Games  has 
been  tarnished  by  a  monstrous  act  against 
all  those  who  compete  and  all  those  who 
observe. 


1884 


1888 

lags 

1896 
1887 
1898 


1902 
1003 


1904 
1905 
1907 
1009 
1014 


1015 


Mr.  President,  it  is  our  opportimity  in 
the  United  States  to  renew  the  spirit  and 
Ideals  of  the  Olympics  when  the  Olym- 
piad next  meets  in  1976  in  Colorado. 
With  the  passage  of  S.  3531.  the  United 
States  has  the  opportunity  to  host  the 
athletes  of  all  nations.  As  Mr.  Avery 
Brundage,  the  outgoing  president  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee,  said: 

We  cannot  allow  a  handful  of  terrorists 
to  destroy  this  nucleus  of  international  co- 
ooeratlon  and  goodwill  we  have  In  the  Olym- 
pic movement. 

And  West  CSerman  President  Gustav 
Heinemann,  In  a  similar  vein,  avowed: 

The  Olympic  idea  Is  not  destroyed.  We  are 
duty  bound  to  preserve  this  idea  more  than 
ever  before. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Septem- 
ber 7  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  I  believe  aptiy  places  the  Olym- 
pic games  in  context,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Qamis  Should  Oo  On 

Of  course  the  games  should  go  on;  at 
Munich  now,  and  In  other  places  In  other 
years.  The  fact  that  the  Olympic  truce  has 
been  violated  by  bigotry  and  violence  la  no 
reason  to  give  up  one  of  the  few  things  1390 
in  this  world  that  keep  alive  the  ideal  of  a  1901 
better  world  in  which  narrow  and  selfish 
nationalisms  are  put  askle  and  all  men  come 
together  in  peace  and  In  trust. 

The  brutal  and  stupid  violence  which  In- 
terrupted the  ciirrent  games  in  Munich  this 
week  actually  underlines  the  importance  of 
such  institutions.  The  Hague  Court,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Olympic  Oames  are 
the  most  important  though  not  the  only 
International  institutions  which  provide  in 
our  times  what  the  original  games  did  among 
the  Greek  city  states  of  classic  antiquity. 
They  pull  mankind  together  and  counteract 
to  some  extent  the  baser  motives  and  urges 
which  drive  them  apart.  More  than  ever,  we 
need  the  games. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Coming  in  the  wake  of 
the  recent  tragic  events  at  Munich,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  1976  winter  Olympics 
can  help  rekindle  the  flame  of  brother- 
hood between  nations  and  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  our  Nation  can 
also  symbolize  the  rebirth  of  friendly 
competition  between  athletes  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  colors  and  further,  that  the 
spirit  can  be  restored  to  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  symbols  of  peace  and 
understanding — the  Olj^mpics. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3531  is  a  simple  bill. 
It  authorizes  Federal  participation  in  the 
1976  winter  Olympics  which  are  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  the  host  city  of  Denver, 
Colo.  It  authorizes  a  Federal  grant  to 
cities  or  counties  of  $15.5  million  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  be  utilized  for  the  construction 
of  necessary-  facilities  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  games.  These  perma- 
nent facilities  will  then  be  dedicated  for 
public  use  thereafter,  thus  enhancing  the 
Nation's  legacy  of  winter  parks. 

On  February  3.  1970,  by  Public  Law 
91-191,  the  U.S.  Government  asked  the 
International    Olympic    Committee    to 
hold  the  games  in  the  United  States  in 
1976.  the  year  of  our  bicentennial.  The 
winter  games  have  been  designated  as 
an   oflBcial    bicentennial    event    by    the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. And,  most  recenUy,  on  January 
31,  1972,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  resolution   afflrmed 
their  support  for  the  continuing  desig- 
nation of  Denver  as  the  host  city  for  the 
xn  winter  Olympic  games,  by  Senate 
Resolution  246  and  House  Resolution  787. 
S.  3531,  which  has  the  support  of  the 
administration,  authorizes  an  expendi- 
ture commensurate   with  previous  ex- 
penditures for  international  events.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  which  I  have  prepmred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  Doint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows : 


Southern  Bxpoattlon 

(Louisville)    

Ohio  VaUey  Centennial. 
CTblcago  World's  Pair- 
Cotton  States  (Atlanta) . 

Tennessee  Centennial 

Trans-Missisaippl  (Oma- 
ha) -- 

Philadelphia  Bzposltlon. 
Pan  American  Bxposition 

(Buffalo)     

South    Carolina    Inter- 
state     

Ohio      Centennial      and 
Northwest      Territory 
Exposition   (Toledo)  — 
Louisiana   Purchase  Ex- 
position  (St.  Louis).. 
Lewis  &  Clark  Centennial 

(Portland)    

Jamestown      Tercenten- 
nial     

Alaska  -  Yukon  -  Pacific 

Exposition  (Seattle).. 

Exposition      of      Forest 

Products  (Chicago  and 

New    York) 

Panama  Pacific  Inter- 
national       Exposition 

(San    Francisco ) 

50th  Anniversary  Eman- 
cipation (Richmond). 
Mississippi      Centennial 

(Qulfport)    

International  Itade  Ex- 
hibition (New  Or- 
leans)     

PhUadelphla   Sesqulcen- 

tennlal    

International  Petroleum 

Exposition   (Tulsa)... 

Century       of       Progress 

((Chicago)     

Arkansas         Centennial 
Celebration  (Little 

Bock,  Ark.) 

CallfornU  Pacific  Inter- 
national       Exposition 

(San    Diego) 

Texas    Centennial 

Great   Lakes   Exposition 

(Cleveland)    

Pan  American  and  Texas 

Exposition    

1937-38  Northwest  Territory  Ses- 
qulcentennlal  celebra- 
tion   

Pan  American  Exposition 

(Tampa) 

CJolden     Gate     Intcma- 
natlonal    Exposition.. 
American  Negro  Exposi- 
tion     

Qalipolls,    Ohio    Sesqtil- 
centennlal       Otiebra- 

tlon    

Hudson-Champlaln  Cele- 
bration     

Squaw     Valley     Winter 

Olympics    

Century-21      Exhibition 

(Seattle)     

West    Virginia    Centen- 
nial     

1964-65  New  York  World's  Pair. 
1967         Alaska  Purchase  Centen- 
nial     

Montreal     Expo 

HemlsPalr  '68   (San  An- 
tonio)     

Miami  Interama 


1915 
1917 
1925 


1926 
1930 
1933 
1935 


1936 


1935 
1986 

1937 


10.000 

147,000 

«.788.8M 

300,000 

180.000 

340.000 
850,000 

1,015,000 

260,000 

600,000 
1.486,000 

476.000 
1,660,000 

637.800 

10,000 

1,374,004 
66,000 
73,000 

160.000 
2, 186, 600 

1, 176, 000 
76,000 


426,000 
3,011,600 

460,000 
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^     ..    1Q7C  h«  a  <;necial  slK-  ^  properly  promoted,  would  produce  a  sub- 
Mr.  President,  1976  has  a  spec^ai  sig  ^^^^^^'^^  q,  foreign  visitors.' 
niflcance  for  those  of  us  from  Coloraao.  According  to  the  Denver  Winter  Olympics 
SSfiis  the  centennial  of  our  Statehood  "*                                            -  — 


Summarj/  o/  Federal  participation  funds, 

international  events 
Year,  event,  and  total  Federal  funds: 
1876         Philadelphia  Centennial.  $2,044,350 
1884         Cotton  Centennial,  New 

Orleans   -         635,000 

1884         Cincinnati  fiidustrlal...  10,000 


$116,000 

100,000 

1,700,000 

76,000 

10.000 

76,000 

3,500,000 

9,  900.  000 

10,000 
17,000,000 

4,  600, 000 
9,  000, 000 

6,750,000 
6,  030. 000 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  you  re- 
view the  table,  one  sees  that  since  1960, 
we  have  supported  seven  events  of  an 
international  scope  ranging  in  a  finan- 
cial commitment  from  $3.5  million  to  $1" 
million:  thus,  in  this  recent  light,  the 
$15.5  million  authorized  by  this  bill  « 
most  appropriate. 


1939 
1939 
1940 
1940 


1959 
1960 
1962 
1962 


1967 
1968 


1968 


According  to  the  Denver  Winter  Olympics 
Committee,  foreign  visitor  attendance  at  the 
Olympics  in  1976  Is  estimated  at  a  minimum 
of  8.000.  Based  on  our  dollar  receipt  data,  this 
means  that  between  $1.6  miUion  and  $3.0 
million  could  be  generated  by  these  8.000 
foreign  visitors.  If  10,000  foreign  visitors 
actually  attended,  the  dollars  generated 
could  range   between   $2.0   million   and   $4.0 

conce'n^ng"  America's   bicentennial   era  By  way  of  comparison,  Japan  indicates  that  pj'^^^g  board,  the  Regional  Adminls- 

hP  <;D0ke  of  a  major  bicentennial  pro-  approximately  4,600  foreign  visitors  attend-  r_ator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 

^m    known    as    "Festival    U.SJ^.,"    he  ^d  the  1970  winter  Olympics  in  Sapporo  and                    j^      advised  me  that  a  minimum 

P^    *™°  spent  about  $1.4  mUllon.  Unofficial  estimates  AKency  nas  auvi^ru 

saiQ-  ., . *    ♦>,.     hv  the  Japanese  Embassy  Indicated  that  to- 


«  well  as  the  bicentennial  of  our  Na 
?on  The  winter  Olympics  are  planned 
S,  be  held  in  February  of  1976;  they  will 
^  the  first  major  event  of  the  blcen- 
SnS  year  and  promise  a  f^tive  kick- 
nfflor  our  bicentennial  celebration. 

in  tiie  President's  July  4, 1972,  remarks 
concerning  America's   bicentennial  era 
3ke  of 
knowi 


August  18. 1972,  entitled  "Plans  for  Stag- 
ing the  1976  Winter  Olympic  Qames  In 
Colorado."  An  audit  of  the  Committee  s 
expenditures  reveals  that  the  DOOC  ha« 
incurred  expenses  which  appear  reason- 
able and  proper  upon  examination,  m 
addition,  a  review  of  the  GAO  report 
convinces  me  that  the  cost  estimates  pre- 
pared by  the  DOOC  are  as  accurate  as 
they  can  be  at  ttiis  PO^f^  intoe 
Through  membership  on  the  ixxx-s 


Let  .\merlca  be  known  throughout  the 
^ii  as  the  "land  of  the  open  door^  to 
t^  near  future.  I  wlU  be  sending.  In  the 
^^e  of  all  the  people  of  the  tJnlted  Sta^- 
^^  and  official  invitations  to  the  gov- 
e?r^nt  of  nations  around  the  globe  M- 
tendlng  a  welcome  to  the  people  of  thoee 
iltuSs  to  visit  the  united  States  •  •  •  f^" 
^^e  Bicentennial  era-and  especiaUy 
during  the  year  1976. 

The  President's  policy  of  the  "open 
door"  promises  to  start  a  reversal  of  our 
current  "international  tourism  gap. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  signed  by  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Tourism  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

The  Assistant  Secretaby 

of  commescs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  8,1972. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  ^  i.  #  »v,=t 

DiAK  Senator  Aixott:  It  Is  our  belief  that 
the  Denver  Winter  Olympics  represents  one 
of  the  key  factors  in  Increasing  lorelgn  travel 
to  the  U.S.  in  1976. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  U.S.  is  suffering 
from  a  heavv  deficit  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments ledger"  and  the  travel  account  has  rep- 
resented over  50%  of  that  Imbalance  In  all 
but  three  of  the  last  ten  years. 

In  terms  of  beckground  data,  in  1971,  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row,  our  travel-dollar 
deficit  equaled  a  record  high  of  $2.5  bUllon. 
This  figure  Is  more  than  double  the  1960 
travel  deficit  of  $1,282  billion.  In  addition, 
since  1960  the  "gap"  In  our  travel  account 
has  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  al- 
most 7%. 

The  International  travel  market  repre- 
sents a  $20  bllUon  Industry,  of  which  last 
year  the  United  States  contributed  27.9% 
in  the  form  of  American  expenditures  abroad 
(estimated  at  $5.5  billion)  but  received  only 
15.4%  m  the  form  of  foreign  visitor  receipts 
(estimated  at  $3.0  billion) .  In  addition,  while 
we  supplied  13.0%  of  the  181  million  Inter- 
national trips  taken  In  1971.  we  captured 
only  7.6'-.  of  the  world  travelers.  Thus,  we  not 
only  have  a  dollar  deficit  but  a  "traveler- 
deficit  of  9.7  million  visitors. 

The  potential,  however,  for  Increased  travel 
to  this  countrv  is  tremendous— estimated  to 
range  between  70  million  and  80  million 
people— and  such  events  as  the  Winter  Olym- 
pics In  Denver  make  this  country  Increas- 
ingly promotable  abroad  in  that  we  would 
have  a  comparative  advantage  over  other 
countries'  promotions  for  1976. 

C.  Langhorne  Washburn,  in  his  statement 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee In  April  of  this  year  indicated  the 
foUowlng: 

■We  can  look  forward  to  having  In  1976 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Cele- 
braUon,  the  Winter  Olympics  In  Denver,  and 
the  Stmmier  Olympics  In  Montreal,  Just 
across  the  border.  Anyone  of  these  events, 
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tal  spectators  at  the  games  reached  900,000 
with  ticket  sales  alone  equaling  $2.6  million. 
Another  indication  of  the  potential  of  such 
events   as   the    Denver   Winter   Olympics   as 
dollar  earners  may   be  seen  in  the  Impact 
that  the  1967  Canadian  Exposition  had  on 
the  Canadian  economy.  Not  only  did  travel 
receipts  increase  tremendously,  up  57%  over 
the  previous  year,  totaling  $1.3  bUllon,  but 
also    expenditures    by    Canadians    traveling 
abroad,  actually  declined  by  over  $11  million. 
With  respect  to  Americans  alone,  more  than 
1  million  Americans  visited  EXPO  '67,  spend- 
ing over  $2  million.  In  that  year,  American 
travelers    spent    more    than    $1    blUlon    in 
Canad»— representing  a  58%    increase   over 
1966,  increasing  our  travel  deficit  with  Can- 
ada to  $495  mlUlon— more  than  five  times 
the  1966  U  S.,  Canadian  deficit  of  $92  million. 
Hence,  such  attractions  help  a  country's 
travel  deficit  in  two  ways:   (1)  by  increasing 
the  dollars  earned  from  foreign  tourists  and 
(2)   by  decreasing  the  flow  of  doUars  spent 
abroad  by  the  residents  of  the  country. 

in  addition  It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  wm- 
ter  Olympics  In  Denver  wlU  help  "establUh  ' 
the  Colorado  ski  area  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  Last  year,  In  conjunction  with 
United  Air  Lines  and  Pan  American  Air- 
ways USTS  sponsored  a  Colorado  Ski  Semi- 
nar which  brought  together  executives  of  the 
US  and  foreign  travel  Industries  In  Colo- 
rado to  discuss  methods  for  marketing  Its 
various  ski  areas  abroad. 

Programs  such  as  these  in  conjunction 
with  the  Olympics  will  have  lasting  favor- 
able effects  generating  economic  benefits  to 
Colorado  long  after  the  Olympics  are  over. 
This  was  the  case  In  both  Shapiro  and  Mon- 
treal and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  It 
will  also  be  true  for  Denver. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Denver  Olympics  represents  a  major  U.S. 
"tourist  attraction",  one  which  gives  this 
country  a  comparative  advantage  over  oth- 
er countries  in  1976,  one  which  can  be 
heavily  promoted  abroad  and  one  which  can 
help  the  VS.  increase  Its  share  of  the  vast 
and  growing  $20  mUllon  International  Uavel 
market. 

I  hope  this  information  Is  helpful  to  you. 
Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

CordlaUy,  ^^ 

James  L.  Hamilton  IH, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  ]or  Tourism 


Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  having  an 
event  such  as  the  winter  Olympics  earty 
in  1976  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
world  and  provide  greater  impetus  for 
citizens  of  other  nations  to  travel  to  the 
United  States. 

The  organization  charged  with  staging 
the  games  is  the  Denver  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee— DOOC.  The  progress 
they  have  made  thus  far  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  adequate.  The  Gener^ 
Accounting  Office  has  made  an  indepth 
study  of  the  organisation  and  operations 
of  the  DOOC,  and  the  results  of  this 
study  are  available  in  a  report  dated 


Agency  has  advised  me  that  a  mmlmum 
of  14  environmental  impact  statements 
will  be  required  in  connection  with  the 
staging  of  the  winter  games  to  assure 
the  protection  of  the  environment.  I  aalt 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Regional  Administrator  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ENVI»ONM«NTAl.  PK0T»CTI0N  AGENCT. 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  8,  1972. 
Hon.  C3k)»DON  KLLCrrt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka»  senator  Aixorr:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  our  commente  on  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  assure  that  en- 
vironmental considerations  are  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  preparation  for  the  1976  Winter 
Olympic  Qames. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Re- 
gion vm,  has  monitored  the  progress  of  the 
Olympic  Oames  planning  process  through 
frequent  contact  with  the  Denver  Organiz- 
ing Committee.  We  were  appointed  "  ad  hoc 
member  to  DOC's  Planning  Board  In  March 
1972  and  since  that  date  we  have  partici- 
pated on  a  regular  basU  In  Planning  Board 
meetings.  We  have  also  offered  our  full  coop- 
eration to  Governor  Love  to  assist  the  S^te 
in  environmental  protection  programs.  Fur- 
ther we  are  planning  otir  internal  actlvltiee 
for  future  years  to  provide  maximum  awlit- 
ance  in  connection  with  the  Olymplca. 

We  foresee  our  future  role  with  reepect  to 
the  Olympics  as  involving  a  number  of  activi- 
ties First,  we  shall  continue  our  liaison  with, 
and'  assistance   to.   the  DOC,   the   State  of 
Colorado,  the  City  of  Denver,  and  t^e  °^«;^y 
other  agencies  and  institutions  Involved  with 
the  Olympics.  Second,  we  shall  participate  in 
planning  studies  to  ensure  that   necessary 
environmental   protection  factore  are  built 
into  the  Olympic  program.  Our  .<»°«;'^  »^ 
this  area  include  protection  of  air  and  water 
quality,  ensuring  proper  solid  waste  manage- 
ment, providing  high  quality  water  supplies, 
and  related  matters  both  during  the  conduct 
of  the  Olympics  and  following  the  Olympics. 
Third    we  expect  that  a  minimum  of  four- 
teen Environmental  Impact  Statements  un- 
der the  National  Environmental  P^lcy  Act 
wUl   be   generated    in   connection   with   the 
Olympics  program.  We  ahaU  l«'^<i^"»Jf,^f 
in  preparing  these  statements  and  wm  per- 
form  a   thorough   review   of   the   draft   and 
final  statements.  Fourth,  we  shall  a«lst  to 
the  extent  possible  with  demonstration  and 
construction  projects  for  '^^.f*'^^*^! 
faculties  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Olympics.  We  feel  that  It  Is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance  that  waste  management  and  other 
faculties  be  located   and  constructed  m  ac- 
cordance  with   sound   environmental   pUM 
which   take   Into   account  both   short-teraa 
and  long-term  Impacts.  We  also  feel  that  the 
occasion  of   the  Winter   Olympics   and  the 
special  setting  of  the  games  affords  a  unique 
opportunity    to    demonstrate    new    and    aa- 
vanced  methods  of  waste  management  and 
treatment 
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In  summary,  we  are  giving  priority  atten- 
tion to  the  1976  Winter  Olympic  Program 
and  will  do  all  we  can  within  legislative  and 
resource  conatralnta  to  be  of  assistance  In 
this  endeavor.  The  scope  and  unique  nature 
of  the  Olympics  will  poea  problems  of  ap- 
plying our  traditional  program  authorities 
while  carrying  out  our  ongoing  activities.  We 
shall,  however,  direct  our  programs  to  the 
full  extent  possible  toward  the  end  of  pre- 
venting and  mlnlmlBlng  any  environmental 
problems  posed  by  the  Olympic  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  P.  Dttbois, 
Deputy  Regional  Administrator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Finally,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  committee  bill  that  I  do 
want  to  touch  upon.  The  staging  of  the 
Olympic  games  in  Colorado  has  been 
subject  to  some  controversy,  locally,  and 
the  question  of  continued  use  of  State 
funds  in  support  of  the  games  has  been 
placed  on  the  ballot  for  the  November 
election.  The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  accepted  my  amend- 
ment wtiich  would  make  any  Federal 
support  for  the  Olympics  contingent 
upon  the  favorable  outcome  of  this  No- 
vember vote.  The  committee  believed 
that  if  the  State  constitutional  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  thereby  prohibiting 
any  further  expenditure  of  State  funds 
in  support  of  the  winter  Olympics,  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  partici- 
pate. This,  I  believe,  is  the  situation  at 
this  time. 

I  had  contemplated  aslclng  the  com- 
mittee to  delay  its  consideration  of  the 
bill  until  after  the  November  vote;  how- 
ever, this  would  not  have  been  a  wise 
course  to  follow.  In  order  for  the  facili- 
ties to  be  completed  in  time  for  the  stag- 
ing of  the  games,  construction  must 
begin  in  the  very  near  future.  To  delay 
congressional  consideration  of  this  au- 
thorization measure  until  next  year 
would  make  it  impossible  to  complete 
the  facilities  in  time  for  the  games. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  valuable  need- 
ed time  will  not  have  been  lost  if  con- 
tinued State  support  is  approved  by  the 
Colorado  voters.  At  this  point,  I  should 
like  to  note  that  proponents  of  the 
Olympics  anticipate  that  the  Olympics 
will  be  approved.  The  most  recent  anal- 
ysis of  public  opinion  done  by  Bickert, 
Brown,  Coddington  &  Associates,  Inc., 
reveals  that  the  proponents  of  the  games 
are  in  the  majority  in  Colorado  by  a 
margin  of  60  percent  to  40  percent. 

The  committee  has  taken  a  prudent 
course  of  action.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  measiu'e. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  that  there  has 
noc  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  Colo- 
rado would  not  be  expressing  the  truth. 
At  the  hearings  we  held  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  hearings  were  advertised  widely 
in  Colorado;  and  there  are  two — par- 
ticularly two — yoimg  legislators,  at  least 
younger  than  I  am,  who  have  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  opposition  to  the 
Olympics  In  Colorado.  They  were  very 
active  in  circulating  the  petitions  which 
placed  the  constitutional  amendment  on 
the  ballot  for  the  November  7  election 
which  would  forbid  the  expenditure  of 
any  State  funds  for  the  1976  Olympics. 
In  order  that  these  people  not  be  over- 
looked, I  simply  want  to  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  wrote  personal  letters 


to  several  of  these  people;  and  two  of 
them,  the  two  chiefly  In  opposition  in  the 
State  legislature,  did  accept  my  invita- 
tion to  appear.  They  testified  against  the 
Olympics  and  also  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation at  having  been  invited  espe- 
cially to  attend  the  committee  hearing. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  simply  deciding  whether 
we  want  the  winter  Olympics  as  a  part 
of  the  bicentennial  in  the  United  States. 
A  further  delay  in  this  matter  into  next 
year  probably  would  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  do  the  construction  that 
needs  to  be  done  and  to  put  the  Olympics 
on  in  a  way  which  would  be  a  creditable 
part  of  the  bicentennial  celebration.  Such 
a  delay.  I  believe,  would  be  very  im- 
fortunate;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  S.  3631. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALXiOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Has  a  bill  like  this  one 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  answer  is  "no." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  does  the  Senator  feel,  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  element  he  discussed, 
that  It  is  possible  In  this  session  to  get 
an  authorization  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  an  appropriation 
made? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  have  serious 
doubts  about  appropriations.  It  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  schedule,  when  the 
Senate  and  the  House  adjourn.  We 
usually  pass  a  first  supplemental  at  the 
very  end  of  our  sessions  here.  Whether  or 
not  the  portion  that  would  be  necessary 
Immediately  would  be  put  in  the  first 
supplemental,  I  do  not  know.  The  second 
supplemental  is  usually  sent  up  when  we 
reconvene  in  January:  and,  depending 
upon  the  situation.  !t  Is  usually  2  or  3 
months,  sometimes  4  months,  before  that 
is  passed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  It  is  realistic  to  hope  the  House  of 
Representatives  might  pass  this  bill  or 
a  similar  biD  in  this  session? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
that.  I  know  that  Representative  Aspin- 
ALL,  chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee 
in  the  House,  made  an  announcement 
some  little  time  ago  in  Denver  that  he 
was  asking  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
immediately  after  we  returned  in  ses- 
sion. I  do  not  know  what  his  exact  in- 
tentions are.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
poll  the  committee.  The  way  I  feel  about 
it,  the  Olympics  are  not  the  private 
property  of  any  one  person.  Certainly 
if  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Congress,  do  not  want  the 
Olympics  in  Colorado  or  in  the  United 
States — and  that  is  where  it  will  be,  in 
Colorado,  if  anywhere  In  the  United 
States — they  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  so. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Neither  the  bill  nor  the 
committee  report  details  by  time  the 
purposes  of  the  expenditures  to  be  au- 
thorized in  the  amount  of  $15.5  million.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  could,  for 
the  Record,  and  for  the  benefit  of  other 


Senators,  give  the  items  that  make  up 
the  full  authorization. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First  of  all,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  papers  I  hold  In 
my  hand  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  wetc 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  u 
follows: 


Estimated  expenditures  under  S. 

Enclosed  speed  skating  rink $6, 

Refrigerated  luge  course  (bob- 
sled, not  approved  by  com- 
mittee)         3, 

Ski  Jumping  complex 2, 

Nordic  skiing. 

Biathlon   _.. 

EnvlronmenteJ  studies  and  proj- 
ect review 

Land  acquisition  for  arena  (con- 
struction costs  of  the  arena  to 
be  borne  by  the  city  of  Den- 
ver)       1,400.000 

Lighting    for    color    TV    In    the 

coliseum - 76,000 

New  coliseum  Ice  floor 360,000 


3S31 
800,000 


000. 000 
600.000 
800,000 
200,000 

300,000 
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Total  of  above  Items 15,535,000 

Compilation  of  Olympic  and  OlympiC'Telatei 
costs 

[In  mlUlons) 

Federal  (construction  of  specific  fa- 
culties)     $18.5 

State  (for  planning) 6.1 

City  and  county  of  Denver  (for  ad- 
ministrative and  other  related  ex- 
penditures)        1.0 

Steamboat     Springs     coUege     housing 

(normal  HUD  loan  program) 2.2 

Denver  housing  plans  (normal  HUD 
programs)'  16.5 

Currlgan  Convention  Center  (modifica- 
tions)   (from  revenue^TV  rights) 1.2 

Sports  arena  (city  bond  issue) 10.0 

Improvements  to  Mlle-Hl  Stadium 
(city  appropriations  and  bond 
Issue)   7.5 

Concert  hall-cultural  center: 

Bond  Issue 6.0 

Private    donations 6.0 

Operations — fiscal  years  1973  to  1976.  '  15. 0 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  is  my  own  estimate  of 
the  expenditures  based  on  the  figures  of 
the  DOOC.  Some  of  them  are  slightly 
modified  and,  of  course,  imtil  we  get  to 
the  time  when  we  are  assured  that  the 
Olympics  will  actually  go  forward,  we 
cannot  get  the  final  engineering  figures 
and  estimates. 

Item  1  is  the  enclosed  speed  skating 
course,  $6.8  million. 

The  refrigerated  luge  course,  $3  mil- 
lion. 

The  ski-jumping  complex,  $2.6  million, 

Nordic  skiing,  $800,000, 

The  biathlon,  $200,000. 

The  environmental  studies  and  project 
review,  $300,000. 

Land  acquisition 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Would  the  Senator  back 
up?  The  Nordic  skiing  was  $800,000? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Then  after  that— will 
the  Senator  proceed  again? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  biathlon 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  sir — how  much? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  $200,000. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes. 


1  So-called  press  housing  (Urban  renewal- 
normal  housing  assistance  allocations). 

2  Revenue  of  $10.3  million;  State  funda,  $4.7 
million. 


Trfr   ALLOTT.  Environmental  studiee 

Tru(r.n  for  the  arena,  $1,400,000. 
■•"Stn^Son  ^  of  the  arena,  by  the 
^tr™  to  be  borne  by  the  dty  of 

^Tmfffht  add  here  that  on  Tueaday  of 


Thus,  based  on  the  testimony,  1  recon- 
structed these  flguree  which  are  modified 
slightly,  but  In  substance  they  are  the 
same  as  the  DOOC  testimony,  but  re- 
duced to  these  figures. 

I  might  say  that  the  original  figure 
that  was  mentioned  here  at  the  hearing. 
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rcSo  at  whTch  time  there  were 
iSiSSS  issues  on  the  ballot  in  the 
3?f 'and  county  of  Denver.  One  of  toe 
Sis  was  a  bond  issue  for  a  sportearena 
^tw  is  the  item  I  just  referred  to, 
^a^^^bo^d  issue  of  $10  mm^  « 
Mxried  in  Denver  by  a  vote  of  55,000  to 

**ffe  next  item  is  lighting  for  color 
t,Sion  to  ttie  coliseum,  $76,000. 
^^  to^item.  new  coliseum  Ice  floor. 
«M0(»  Making  a  total  of  $15,535,000. 
*^S;^XrRIS.  What  was  Uie  figure  for 
lUhtlng  for  color  television? 
Mr  ALLOn.  $75,000.  ,     ,    ,^, 

Mr  HARRIS.  H  I  understood  the 
S^tor^rrectiy,  he  said  that  these 
Stes  he  has  just  read  are  h^  per- 
ST estimates.  Are  there  no  official 
Sa^  of  cost  other  tiian  the  Sena- 
STpSonal  estimate  that  he  is  now 
riving  to  tiie  Senate? 

m7  ALLOTT.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  i  have  made  no  personal  estimates 

of  the  cost  myself 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thought  that  is  what 
the  Senator  said. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  There  is  a  fine  distmc- 
tlon  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  these 
are  my  figures  based  on  the  testimony 
produced  in  the  hearings.  I  might  say 
thaX  they  follow  closely  the  DOOC  testi- 
mony also.  ^      _, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Could  the  Senator  ^ve 
U8  the  source  of  those  estimates  that 
he  has  related  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  get  It  for  you.  It 
is  In  the  hearings. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearing  was  for 
$17,900,000,  but  the  bobsled  has  been 
taken  out  and  the  temporary  buildings  at 
the  mountain  sites  have  been  taken  out. 
May  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  par- 
ticularly to  page  3  of  the  report.  If  he  has 
it  available  there.  ,   ,^„      . 

Page  3,  under  the  subhead  "Sports 
Facilities  and  Support,"  states : 

Thl8  blU  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
fnnds  to  plan,  design,  and  construct  faclUtlee 
and  sites  for  winter  Olympic  events  such  as 
8peed  skating,  figure  skating,  hockey,  Bltl 
Jumping,  cross-country  skiing,  and  luge;  in 
addition,  funds  would  also  be  provided  for 
modification  of  existing  faculties  to  Olympic 
standards  as  well  as  for  land  acquisition 
costs  for  an  Olympic  arena,  the  construction 
costs  of  which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver. 

The  testimony  Indicated  a  need  of  up  to 
119.9  million.  The  committee  haa  reduced 
this  amount  to  $16.5  mlUlon  because  of  In- 
formation to  the  effect  that  the  bobsled  event 
will  be  held  at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  the  construction  of  the 
bobsled  run. 

That  event  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  Olympics  so  that  that  particular  sen- 
tence is  not  applicable  now. 
Continuing  reading : 
The  committee  believes  that  with  this  sav- 
ing, plus  the  foregoing  of  planned  winter Iza- 
tlon  of  Denver's  MUe-Hlgb  Stadium,  coupled 
with  other  economy  measures,  the  $15.6  mil- 
lion will  allow  for  sufficient  funding  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  facilities. 
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A  closed  speed  skating  rink,  $6.8  mll- 
Uon;  combined  bobsled  luge,  $4,000,000; 
ski  jumps,  $2.7  million;  Nordic  skiing, 
$800,000;  and  $200,000  for  biathlon. 
I  am  roxmding  off  these  flg\ires. 
Environmental    studies    and    project, 
$314,000;    temporary    building    at    the 
mountainside,  $605,000;  land  acauisltion. 
$1  5  million;  lighting  for  color  television, 
$75,000;    $360,000  for  skating  floor   in 
coliseum;   and  $500,000   for  MUe-High 
Stadium.  ^    ^_    .  . 

The  total  of  the  figures  as  teetmed  to 
in  the  committee  hearings  Is  $17,934,965, 
plus  an  escalation  of  $2  million  to  take 
care  of  possible  Inflation. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  furtiier,  I  have  before 
me  the  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  under  date  of  August  18,  1972. 
They  undertook  to  look  into  this  matter. 
as  I  understand  it,  and  make  some  com- 
putations of  the  costs.  Appended  to  the 
GAO  report  was  cost  estimates  which 
apparently  conformed  to  the  request  of 
the  Denver  Olympic  Committee  and  to 
the  figures  that  the  committee  had  un- 
der consideration. 

It  showed  the  bobsled-luge 

Mr   ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tell  me  where  he    is  reading 

from?  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  GAO  report,  ap- 
pendix 2,  dated  August  18,  1972. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  it. 


Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  those  fig- 
ures seem  at  variance  with  the  Senator  s 
figures.  For  example,  the  cost  of  the  bob- 
sled-luge run  is  estimated  at  $4  miUion. 
I    understand    your    estimate    was    $3 

Mr°°ALLOTT.  I  would  like  to  go  bwk 
to  that  item.  The  committee  Itself  did 
not  approve  the  bobsled,  and  it  was  not 
contemplated  in  the  authorization  of  the 

committee.  „      „       *  _ 

Mr    HARRIS.  I  beUeve    the  Senator 

speaks  of  the  four-man  bobsled  contest. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  Uie  four-man 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  two-man  bobsled 
luge  is  still  in  it.  I  believe. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  am  also  informed  that 
the  two-man  bobsled  combined  was  not 
approved  by  the  committee,  either. 

Mr  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  is  correct, 
then  the  total  figure  in  tiie  bill  ought  to 
be  reduced  by  $3  million,  I  would  think, 
because  the  luge,  for  example,  is  listed 
on  page  3  of  the  report.  And  it  is  my 
understanding  from  the  committee  re- 
port—and that  is  all  we  have  to  go  by 
here-that   only  tiie  fo^r-man  bob^^ 
luge  was  eliminated  from  the  bill  either 
because  It  might  be  that  contest  could 
be  held  at  Lake  Placid  or  that  tiie  event 
might    be   dropped   altogettier   by   the 
Olympic  Committee  for  the  winter  games 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  bill 
that  the  committee  approved  funds  for 


tiie  bobsled-luge.  And  I  beUeve  that  thaX 
is  just  what  the  Senator  said  a  mo«nen» 

**The  second  item  the  Senator  read  was 
the  bobsled-luge  run.  $3  million.  Is  tiiat 

"'Sr  ALLOTT.  No;  the  figures  I  read 
had  only  the  luge  in  it.  What  I  read  wm 

luge,  $3  million.  »_    ,.  w  ,  ^ 

Mr  HARRIS.  Even  though  the  boDBlea 

may  'be  dropped  altogether,  we  would 
still  need  $8  million  for  the  luge  runs 

Mr  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  main  difference  of  cost  Is  the  length 
of  the  course. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  the  luge  not  a  two- 
man  bobsled?  ^   __     .,_ 

Ui  ALLOTT.  NO.  It  Is  not.  The  luge 
alone  would  be  $3  million.  The  luge  to  a 
sled,  but  it  is  a  one-man  sled.  And  it  U 
not  a  bobsled,  nelUier  two-man  nor  four- 
man  bobsled.  ^     «n_m-..„ 

Mr  HARRIS.  That  comes  to  $8  milllo^ 
Is  there  any  afteruse  for  that?  Do  a  lo« 
of  people  normally  do  that? 

^.  ALLOTT.  It  has  a  conceivable 
afteruse.  Hie  uae  of  a  luge  doee  no« 
constitute  a  sport  tiiat  ^,^, J^ 
ticipated  in  actively  In  thto J^iml^ 
among  winter  sportsmen.  It  consUtutee 
one  sled,  and  a  very  short  one.  In  fact. 
However,  the  sport  Is  very  popular  In 
Europe.  And  the  luge  is  used  very  widely 
in  Europe  during  the  winter. 

The  Senator  asked  if  there  were  an 
afteruse.  I  cannot  possibly  In  my  own 
mind  try  to  project  what  would  appeal  to 
American  sportsmen.  I  would  say  tho^ 
is  a  great  possibility  of  an  af  tmise.  Alttr 
aU,  it  is  a  very  thrilling  sport  for  sports- 
men. And  in  tiie  ^vestment  thathsj^to 
be  made,  we  want  to  confine  tiie  f  acUltlM 
to  the  point  where  we  will  allow  people  to 
participate  in  many  of  our  ^^er  sports. 
It  is  a  relatively  cheap  sport  to  partic- 
ipate in  for  the  individual. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 

the  Senator  a  furtiier  question  concern- 
ing  the  report.  In  GAO  report  costa  f or 
temporary  facilities  were  estimated  atSl 
million.  I  beUeve  Uiat  tiie  Senator's 
figures  raise  that  to  $1,400,000 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Which  item  is  that? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  it  is  ttie  slrth 
Item  the  Senator  read  ^^-f^'^^'^ 
for  temporary  faculties.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference and  why  Is  tiiere  a  variance  be- 
tween the  senator's  figure  and  the  ertl- 
mated  cost  by  GAO? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
if  I  Rive  him  a  copy  of  this  so  that  he 
would  actuaUy  have  my  figures  before 

^^ilr  HARRIS.  All  right.  I  jotted  tiiem 
down  as  the  Senator  read  theni. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  cost  of  the 
land  acquisition  for  the  arena  would  be 
$1  400.000.  As  I  understand  it,  whoi  that 
bond  issue  passed  for  tiie  construction 
of  the  arena,  the  city  of  Denver,  the 
bond  issue  was  sold  to  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  getting  a  national  hockey  team 
and,  also,  I  believe,  a  national  basketball 
team.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
preface  my  remarks  by  saying  tost  of ^ 
that  everything  in  tiiere  has  be^  de- 
signed for  a  public  afteruse.  And  the 
DOC  started  to  do  this  from  the  very 
first  I  was  not  aware  that  any  particular 
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selling  Job  was  done.  It  may  be  that  peo- 
ple did  say  this.  I  know  that  there  Is  a 
considerable  interest  in  Denver.  There,  of 
course,  has  been  a  basketball  team, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows — professional 
basketball. 

There  is  also  a  very  great  interest 
in  Denver  in  procxirlng,  if  po.sslble,  an 
ice  hockey  franchise  in  the  National 
Hockey  League.  As  the  Senator  knows  we 
have  had  two  schools  in  Colorado  that 
especially  have  been  ven'  active  in  ice 
hockev  for  many,  many  years,  Denver 
University  and  Colorado  College.  Al- 
though I  do  not  minimize  the  partici- 
pation of  other  colleges,  these  two  schools 
have  been  participating  in  ice  hockey 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in 
ice  hockev  in  Qolorado. 

Mr.  HARRIS.'^an  the  Senator  explain 
why  in  the  flgure^j  that  GAO  was  given, 
there  was  a  requeigt  for  $1  miUion  for 
temporary  faeilitie^  That  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  tITr' Senator's  present  fig- 
ures today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Sanderson,  who  has  worked  on  this  mat- 
ter for  a  long  time  on  behalf  of  the  staff 
that  the  $1  million  which  I  have  located 
m  appendix  2  for  temporary  facilities  is 
not  in  the  figures  I  gave  the  Senator 
because  this  was,  in  effect,  a  rental  prop- 
osition for  a  temporary  building,  and 
it  was  my  feeling,  as  well  as  the  feeling 
of  others,  that  this  rental  and  use  of 
these   buildings   could   be   obtained   by 
donation.  Therefore,  it  was  eliminated. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  today  esti- 
mates that  $360,000  is  the  cost  for  a  new 
coliseum.  In  Aufirust  that  was  estimated 
to  be  S400.000.  The  Senator  estimated 
$1.4  million  today  for  land  acquisition 
for  an  arena:  back  in  August  that  was 
$1.5   million.   On  whose  authority   are 
these  estimates  being  changed? 

Mr.   ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  the 
GAO  report  before  him. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  understand  it.  those 
are  the  figures. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  answer  the  question,  I  believe  the  $1.4 
million  is  the  figure  referred  to  by  GAO. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  GAO  reports  that  land 
for  purposes  of  an  arena  will  cost  $1.5 
million,  but  the  Senator's  figures  reduced 
that  by  $100,000.  Is  that  just  to  round 
things  off.  or  does  the  Senator  have  in- 
formation not  available  in  August  that 
would  indicate  the  land  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  like  to  read  from 
page  15  of  the  GAO  report: 

LAND    ACQUISITION     FOR    PROPOSD)    ARENA      ($1.5 
MILLION) 

The  City  of  Denver  proposed  to  construct 
KQ  all-purpooe  arena  to  be  used  as  the  pri- 
mary site  for  lee  hockey  and  skating  events 
other  than  speed  skating  during  the  games. 
(See  p.  19  for  proposed  arena  construction 
funding.)  The  city  requested  Federal  fimds 
needed  to  acquire  approximately  23  acres  of 
land  as  the  site  for  the  arena  which  would 
be  located  adjacent  to  Mile  High  Stadium  In 
Denver 

The  funding  request  showed  the  land  for 
the  arena  as  a  minimum  essential  item,  al- 
though It  classified  the  arena  not  as  mini- 
mum essential  but  as  highly  desirable.  The 
administrative  aaalstant  to  the  mayor  told  us 
that  the  land  for  the  arena  was  considered  a 
minimum  essential  Item  because.  If  the  land 
were  made  avaUable  through  Federal  funds, 
the  proposod  city  bond  Issue  for  financing 


construction  of  the  arena  was  almost  certain 
to  be  accepted  by  the  voters. 

We  found  that  the  $1,600,000  requested  for 
the  land  was  overstated  by  $100,000  because 
of  an  error  when  land  prices  were  taken 
from  the  cltv's  feasibility  study  for  the  arena. 
We  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
city  of  Denver  officials  who  agreed  that  the 
funds  requested  for  land  acquisition  should 
be  reduced  to  $1,400,000. 


Therefore,  that  is  the  figure  that  ap- 
pears in  appendix  2  of  the  GAO  report. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  clariflcatlcHi. 

I  wish  to  ask  about  the  $75,000  that  is 
being  asked  for  lighting  for  color  tele- 
\-ision  I  understand  that  lighting  would 
not  be  required  for  the  game  themselves, 
but  that  it  is  required  for  color  tele- 
vision. Is  thit  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  lighting  is  not  sufH- 
cient  in  the  stadium  for  television.  It 
would  not  be  particularly  sufficient  for 
color  television.  The  Senator's  surmise  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  network  or  the 
television  outlet  that  plans  to  televise 
games  in  that  coUseum  intend  to  do  so 
commercially  for  profit? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  might  say  I  am  sure 
they  do,  but  it  is  also  the  intention  of 
Denver  ofQcials  to  grant  these  rights  for 
profit  and  to  get  some  of  it  back.  The 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  the 
lighting,  however,  is  deemed  to  be  that 
of  the  committee  for  if  it  is  not  provided 
there  would  be  no  television  rights  to  sell 
to  any  broadcaster  for  television. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mj-  understanding  is 
that  television  revenues  are  estimated  to 
be  a  total  for  the  winter  games  of  be- 
tween $5  milUon  and  $8  milUon,  and  that 
color  television  will  be  commercially 
sponsored  for  profit. 

Therefore,  does  it  not  seem  strange  to 
ask  the  taxpayers,  rather  than  the  tele- 
vision people,  to  pay  the  extra  costs  for 
color  television? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
actually  how  it  occurs.  For  Ughting  in 
this  particular  facility  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  greater  amount  of  light- 
ing and  different  kinds  of  lighting  than 
presently  exists.  The  city  of  Denver  or 
any  other  city  would  have  to  provide 
"basic  facilities. 

The  Senator  is  also  correct  that  no 
matter  what  broadcasting  or  television 
system  would  broadcast  the  games,  they 
would  do  it  for  a  profit.  They  could  not 
afford  the  winter  Olympics  otherwise. 
The  Olympics  that  were  broadcast  from 
Munich  sold  time  to  help  reimburse 
costs,  which  are  quite  considerable.  In 
turn,  it  sort  of  comes  out  of  the  same 
pocket  because  the  city  would  be  ne- 
gotiating with  the  various  TV  systems 
to  try  to  get  the  highest  amount  of  re- 
venue to  help  lower  the  net  cost  of  the 
winter  Olympics.  So  it  really  comes  out 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility of  any  city,  whether  It  is 
Grenoble,  France,  Dsnver,  or  Squaw 
Valley,  or  any  other  place,  would  be  to 
provide  Ughting  for  television  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  ask  the  Senator  if  this 
is  correct.  GAO  sa>'s  there  is  no  way  to 
evaluate   these   cost   estimates   at   this 


time.  Further  architectural  and  engl- 
neering  studies  have  to  be  done,  ij 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well,  m  part.  I  do  not 
know  the  statement  the  Senator  is  r«- 
f erring  to.  What  page  is  the  Senator 
referrtog  to? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  suggestion  which  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  made  to  ttac 
committee.  This  is  chapter  8,  page  35, 
that  the  committee  restrict  and  limit 
its  initial  authorization  to  an  amount 
for  flnsmcing, 

(1)  the  architectural  and  engineering 
services  necessary  to  reasonably  determine 
the  estimated  costs  of  the  proposed  faclll. 
ties, 

(2)  the  studies  needed  to  determine 
more  specifically  the  environmental  Impact 
of  these  facilities. 
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Then  It  says  in  that  report: 

DOC  has  referred  to  some  of  the  estimates 
as  preliminary  and  to  others  as  conceptual 
E>OC  stated  that  better  cost  estlmatee  were 
not  available  because  of  the  lack  of  fund* 
for  A&E  .    .    . 

Whv  did  the  committee  go  ahead  and 
decide  to  authorize  expenditures  on  fig- 
ures  which  were  prelimmary  and  otben 
that  were  conceptual  and  reject  the 
GAO  suggestion  for  providing  initial 
fimds  only  until  we  knew  more  about 
what  we  were  doing? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well,  there  are  two  or 
three  answers  to  that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
report  I  have  just  quoted  was  done  for 
the  House  committee,  and  was  prepared 
before  the  Senate  committee  acted? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  detail,  that  is  cor- 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  answer  one  ques- 
tion at  a  time.  We  did  not  have  this  re- 
port because,  at  a  meeting  of  the  entire 
Colorado  delegation,  it  was  decided  to 
ask  the  GAO  to  take  a  survey  of  this  en- 
tire situation,  and  that  request  was  made 
by  the  senior  member  of  the  Colorado 
delegation,  Mr.  Aspinaul.  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  House. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  while  a  re- 
port of  the  GAO  ha*  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
asks  for  it,  the  report,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  always  goee  first  to  the  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  requested  it.  and 
Mr.  AspiNALL  requested  it.  We  did  not 
have   this   report   at  the   time  of  the 
hearing.   We  had   personally— my  staff 
and  the  Denver  people — discussed  it  in- 
formally. We  imderstood  that  the  report 
was  in  general  favorable,  but  we  had  no 
details  of  the  report  at  the  time  the 
committee  had  acted.  But  I  want  to  add 
further  that  we  felt  it  was  very  important 
to  move  ahead  because  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence,  and   the   time  is   now  to  decide 
whether   or  not   the  United   States  is 
going  to  continue  to  hold  up  its  end  in 
the  support  of  amateur  athletics  or  not. 
Second,  the  $15.5  million,  I  might  say 
to    the    Senator    from   Oklahoma,  was 
placed  in  the  bill  after  numerous— and  I 
do  mean  several — consultations  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
after  numerous  meetings  with  members 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in- 


rinding  the  Secretary  and  Assistwot  Sec- 
S^irson.  whom  Secretary  Morton 
dSated  as  being  primarily  responsible 

'"^Sr  d^Ssion  with  the  OMB.  the 
rJr^Vtment  of  the  Interior  was  selected 
Ksfof  the  financial  and  fiscal  cori- 
Ss  mey  f  elt  the  Department  had  avail - 
Se  to  it.  and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
fhe  OMB— and  I  do  say  suggestion,  not 
mandate-that  we  put  the  whole  cost  m 
an  authorization  bill. 

Not  all  these  funds  will  be  needed  this 
vear  or  next  year,  but  rather  than  go 
hack  for  rn  authorization  and  appropri- 
auon  each  year,  we  have  put  the  whole 
Sorization  in  one  bill  and  leave  the 
supen-ision  of  the  appropriation  subse- 
nuent  to  that  up  to  the  Appropriations 
committee,  which  is  headed,  by  the  way, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible)  . 

Mr  HARRIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
at  this  time  what  the  costs  would  be  of 
the  architectural  and  engineering  studies 
the  GAG  suggests  are  necessary  to  make 
proper  cost  estimates?  ,  ,^  ,  ,  ,v,„ 
Mr  ALLOTT.  I  will  get  that  for  the 
Senator  in  a  moment.  I  have  them  here, 
but  I  will  get  them  for  him. 

Mr   HARRIS.  We  will  come  back  to 
that.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  another 

^'^TTie  original  cost  estimates  included  $2 
million  for  inflation,  and.  as  I  understand 
it  the  committee  decided  not  to  put  that 
limit  of  $2  million  in  the  authorization, 
but.  instead,  it  just  added  a  phrase  "plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctu- 
ation in  construction  costs  as  indicated 
by  engineering  cost  indexes  as  applicable 
to  the   types   of   construction   involved 

herein."  _^        •        ■■  «„ 

Is  that  not  correct?  The  origmal  fig- 
ure had  a  limit  of  what  we  would  be  eU- 
gible  for— "we"  being  the  taxpayers— 
for  inflation.  That  limit  has  been  taken 
off  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  That  is  entirely  correct, 
the  reason  being  that  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  before  the  commit- 
tee,  the   Interior    and    Insular    Affairs 
Committee  for  several  years  now.  with 
respect  to  construction  costs  for  parks, 
such  as  accrue  in  the  Senator's  State, 
and  other  States,  and  other  projects  of 
like  manner,  has  put  a  stock  clause  in  all 
those  bills  simUar  to  this  language.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  same  language.  We  at- 
tempted to  take  the  same  language  and 
put  it  in  this  bill,  which  provides  for  an 
escalation  due  to  inflation.  "That  is  the 
reason  why  the  $2  million  limit  was  taken 
out  and  the  standard  clause  was  put  in. 
This  is  the  same  thing  we  would  do. 
for  example,  in  an  engineering  project 
in  the  Senator's  State,  or  in  a  reclama- 
tion project,  or  in  a  park  or  any  kind  of 
recreational  area,  a  national  monument, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  That  is  the  pol- 
icy the  committee  has  adopted  and  now 
uses. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
committee  was  imable  to  determine  what 
the  costs  of  administration  under  this 
authorization  would  be  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  that, 
even  without  those  costs,  the  commit- 


tee rather  reluctantly  went  ahead  and 
made  it  an  open-ended  authorization? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  will  also 
notice  that  we  put  some  very  admonish- 
ing words  in  the  report  as  to  adminis- 
tration. There  is   absolutely   no  way  I 
know  of  or  that  the  committee  could 
determine— and     the     chairman     (Mr. 
BIBLE)    was  very  frank  in  this,  too— 
what  the  administrative  costs  would  be. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  vers'  significant,  but  they  are 
doing  something  they  have  not  done  be- 
fore, and  there  was  just  no  way  of  de- 
termining what  the  actual  costs  would 
be.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
unable  to  supply  us  with  any  accurate 
costs.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  in  such 
a  situation  was  lo  take  a  good  guess  at 

it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  correct  that  it  is 
not  possible  at  this  time— or  at  least  it 
has  not  been  done— to  make  a  detailed 
assessment  and  evaluation  of  the  after- 
xose  benefits,  if  any.  that  will  accrue  as  a 
result  of  this  authorization? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  it  has  been  the  ideal  and  the  goal 
that  everj'thing  that  is  constructed  under 
this  Federal  money  will  have  a  pubUc 
afteruse.  Not  a  private  afteruse,  a  pub- 
lic afteruse. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Has  any  assessment  been 
made  of  what  kind  of  afteruse  there 
would  be  with  respect  to  each  of  these 
facilities  to  be  constructed  with  public 
fimds.  what  numbers  of  people  would 
make  use  of  them?  Is  there  some  detailed 
report  on  that? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  a  detailed  report  on  it.  I  have  in  my 
hand,  for  example — we  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  I  think  I  have  been  frank  and 
honest  about  this,  because  we  do  not 
know  exactly. 

Mr.  DeTemple,  the  President  of  the 
DOC.  testified,  as  shown  on  pages  79 
and  80: 

The  luge  course  wlU  have  a  viable  afteruse 
lu  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  only  one  in 
North  America.  It  will  be  appro.\lmately  like 
the  ones  In  Germany  now  that  have  extended 
use  of  over  150  days  per  year.  The  cost  to 
the  participant  is  minimal. 

It  Involves  a  sled  which  Is  something 
around  $100  which  can  be  purchased  for  $100 
or  rented.  Held  near  metrc^olltan  areas  such 
as  Denver,  we  can  have  a  viable  exciting 
program  for  the  youngsters  in  years  to  come 
in  this  particular  event. 


As  far  as  estimating  is  concerned.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  necessary,  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  estimate  in  dollars  the 
value  of  participation  in  winter  sports  to 
the  pubUc  at  large,  but  when  we  see  40,- 
000  and  more  participating  on  weekends 
in  the  Vail  area  generally  and  through- 
out the  Aspen  area,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
that  the  value  of  the  public  is  immense, 
because  it  is  not  exactly  a  cheap  thing  to 
buy  ski  clothes,  ski  boots,  ski  poles,  et 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
further,  could  the  Senator  say  what  other 
Federal  fimds  will  be  used  in  cormection 
with  these  winter  games? 

For  example,  I  understand  that  hous- 
ing funds  have  been  approved,  eventually 
to  be  used  for  low-Income  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  but  deelgned  in  such  a 


way  as  first  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
these  games.  Could  the  Senator  tcU  us 
what  that  la,  and  how  much  money  is  in- 
volved, separate  from  this  bill? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  First  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  housing  plans 
do  not  require  any  special  legislation. 
They  are  under  existing  legislation  and 
existing  appropriations.  It  involves  $15.5 
million  from  the  normal  HUD  urban  re- 
newal programs  and  housing  assistance 
allocations  to  the  Colorado  region. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Where  will  that  housing 
be  built? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well.  I  cannot  put  a 
map  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  within  the  city 
limits  of  Denver? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  are  two  contem- 
plated axe&s. 

To  try  to  do  the  next  best  thing  to 
putting  a  map  in  the  Record,  one  area  is 
on  the  southwest  side  of  Cherry  Creek 
and  south  of  Colfax,  in  a  predominantly 
Mexican-American.  Spanish -American 
area.  The  other  is  north  of  20th  Avenue 
at  23d  Avenue  and  Washington  Street, 
and  just  about  spUts  that  area  in  half. 
This  is  a  predomlnently  black  area  in 
Denver. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  correct  ttiat  this 
housing  is  being  built,  first,  for  use  for 
the  press  in  connection  with  the  games, 
and  then,  later  on,  will  become,  after 
they  are  through  with  it,  low-income 
housing? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  in  essence  true. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  press  would 
occupy  it  temporarily,  but  I  understand 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  a  rental  to 
the  housing  authority,  and  then  it  would 
become  immediately  available  to  low-in- 
come famines. 

I  might  say  that  as  far  as  I  know,  this 
has  the  support  of  the  Spanish-name 
people  and  organizations  in  Denver  as 
well  as  the  black  people,  because  they 
realize  how  important  this  low-income 
housing  will  be.  We  have  used  the  Olym- 
pics as  a  catalyst  for  it,  and  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  go  through  with  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Some  information  has 
been  given  me  to  the  contrary.  I  ask  the 
Senator,  specifically,  is  it  not  correct  that 
the  Housing  Relocation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Community  Advisorj'  Group  which 
was  i-equlred  to  be  set  up  under  these 
HUD  programs,  recently  voted  7  to  1 
against  approving  the  plans  for  low-In- 
come housing? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  did  not  tmderstand 
the  Senator's  question,  but  I  would  like 
to  complete  my  answer  on  the  other  one. 
Of  the  932  housing  units,  there  will  be 
a  little  more  than  200  which  will  be  con- 
ventionally financed,  and  a  net  gain  of 
900  housing  tmlts  for  Denver,  low-cost 
housing  units. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  temporarily  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Bible)  . 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  yielding.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  up  for  S«iate  consid- 
eration this  bUl,  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  cai  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs,  on  the  1976  Denver  winter 
Olympics.  I  sense  there  are  some  prob- 
lems with  It,  which  I  should  like  to  dls- 
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miss  a  little  further  later  In  the  day.  but 
I  rise  now,  not  for  the  purpoee  of  speak- 
ing on  the  1978  Denver  winter  Oljrmplcs, 
but  on  another  matter. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  FOSSIL 
BUTTE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 
WYO. 


disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  BiBLK.  and  Mr.  Hansen  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  a.  141. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicor?)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  <  3.  141 )  to  establish  the 
Fossil  Butte  National  Moniunent  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  to  .strike  out  all  Eifter 
the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That,  m  order  to  prtaerve  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations outstandUig  paleontologtcal  site* 
and  related  geological  phenomena,  and  to 
provide  for  the  display  and  interpretation 
of  scientific  specimens,  the  PossU  Butte 
National  Monument  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "monument")  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, to  consist  of  lands,  waters,  and  In- 
terests therein  within  the  boundaries  as 
generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
"A  Proposed  Possll  Butte  National  Monu- 
ment, Wvomlng."  Numbered  FBNM-7200. 
dated  .■\prU  1963,  revised  July  1964,  and 
totaling  approximately  eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  may  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  monument  from  time  to  time  by  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  to  that  effect  to  the 
Federal  Register,  except  that  at  no  time 
shall  the  boundaries  encompass  more  than 
eight    thousand    two    hundred    acres. 

SBC.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
monument  pursuant  to  the  Act  approved 
August  25,  1918  (39  Stat.  535;  16  'O.S.C. 
1,   3— t),    SIS    amended   and   supplemented. 

Sec.  3.  Within  the  boundarlea  oX  the 
monument  the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands 
and  toterests  In  lands  by  donation,  pu.'- 
chase  or  exchange,  except  that  lands  or 
Interests  therein  owned  by  the  State  of 
Wyoming  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 

S«c.  4.  (a)  During  the  period  ending  ten 
years  from  the  eflfectlvo  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  the  continuation  of 
existing  uses  of  Federal  lands  and  waters 
within  the  monument  for  grazing,  and  stock 
watering,  at  such  periods  and  places  where 
such  uses  will  not  conflict  with  public  use. 
Interpretation,  or  administration  of  the 
monument:  Provided,  That  the  use  of  lands 
within  the  monument  for  stock  driveways 
shall  continue  In  perpetuity  at  such  places 
where  this  use  will  not  conflict  with  ad- 
ministration of  the  moniunent. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  the  uses  set  forth 
In  8ul>8ectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  water  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  moniunent,  to  a  point  or 
points  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  monu- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  watering  stock. 

S«c.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $378,000  for  land  acquisition 
and  not  to  exceed  $4,489,000  (June  1971 
prices)  for  development,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
coats  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indices 
applicable  to  the  type  of  construction  In- 
volved herein. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  dlcagree  to  the  House  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  a  conference  on  the 


REMOVAL  OF  INJONCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY PROM  THE  CONVENTION 
FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  UN- 
LAWFUL ACTS  AGAINST  THE 
SAFETY  OF  CIVIL  AVIATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  removed  from  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts 
Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation, 
signed  at  Montreal,  September  23. 
1971— Executive  T.,  D2d  Congress,  sec- 
ond session— transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  convention  with  ac- 
companying papers  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 


creaslngly  serious  problon  for  civil  vA:. 
atlon  worldwide. 

This  Convention  and  the  Hlja<±la| 
Convention  are  vitally  Important  to 
achieve  safe  and  orderly  air  transport*- 
tion  for  all  people  of  the  world.  I  hope 
all  States  will  become  Parties  to  tbeac 
Conventions,  and  that  they  will  be  ap- 
plied universally.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore,  that  the  Senate  give  early  and  fav- 
orable consideration  to  this  Conventtot. 

Richard  Nkok, 

The  White  House,  September  IS.  1972. 
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To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Suppression  of  Unlaw- 
ful Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Avia- 
tion, signed  at  Montreal  on  September  23, 
1971.  The  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Convention  Is 
also  transmitted  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  problem  of  sabotage,  armed  ter- 
rorist attacks,  and  other  criminal  acts 
against  aircraft  and  air  travelers  poses 
an  increasingly  grave  threat  to  civil  avi- 
ation aroimd  the  world.  Events  have 
shown  that  no  country  or  area  Is  exempt 
from  the  human  tragedy  and  immense 
costs  which  result  from  such  criminal 
acts. 

At  the  International  Conference  on 
Air  Law  at  The  Hague  in  December  of 
1970,  the  Hijacking  Convention  was 
adopted.  It  contains  provisions  to  en- 
sure that  all  hijackers,  wherever  found, 
would  be  subject  to  severe  punishment. 
The  United  States  and  39  other  coun- 
tries have  now  ratified  that  Convention. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  States  will  join  in 
this  major  step  to  deter  the  peril  of  air 
piracy. 

The  work  of  applying  similar  provisions 
to  other  acts  directed  against  the  safe- 
ty of  civil  aviation  was  completed  by  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  at  Montreal  in 
September  1971.  The  Convention  which 
that  Conference  produced  and  which  I 
am  transmitting  today  covers  sabotage 
and  other  criminal  acts.  Like  the  Hijack- 
ing Convention,  it  requires  States  to  ex- 
tradite offenders  or  prosecute  them 
where  they  are  found.  It  Is  designed 
to  ensure  the  prosecution  of  saboteurs 
and  other  terrorists  who  attack  aircraft, 
and  it  can  help  serve  to  quell  this  In- 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  OUTDOOR  REC- 
REATIONAL PACILTnES,  1976  WIN- 
TER OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3531)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  partici- 
pate in  the  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  outdoor  recreation  facilities, 
in  coxmection  with  the  1976  winter 
Olympic  games. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  the  question  I  just  asked  is  thto: 
It  is  my  understsmding — and  I  should 
like  to  know  If  this  is  the  Senator's 
imderstanding — that  the  Housing  and 
Relocation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
munity  Advisory  Council,  set  up  by  HUD 
in  this  instance,  recently  voted  7  to  1 
against  approving  the  plans  for  low- 
income  housing. 

Mr.  ALLOIT,  I  am  not  able  to  state 
whether  or  not  this  Is  true.  It  has  not 
been  communicated  to  me. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  there  is  some 
question  about  the  plans  for  the  housing 
and  the  involvement  of  the  community; 
$15.5  million  in  addition  to  this  bill  is 
involved  in  the  housing  we  have  dis- 
cussed. Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  wUl  have  to  make 
expenditures  in  connection  with  these 
wmter  games — outside  this  bill's  au- 
thorization and  in  addition  to  it? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  Is  not  required  by 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  imderstand  that;  but 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  expected  to  provide  mili- 
tary personnel  to  help  with  the  games, 
costing  approximately  $4.6  million? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  would  be  entirely 
up  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  invite  the  Senator's 

attention  to  the  GAO  report 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  Will  read  what  the 
GAO  said  about  It  on  page  31 : 

Although  DOC  had  not  yet  requested  th« 
services  of  military  personnel  from  tb« 
Department  of  Defense,  the  latter  had  in- 
cluded the  1976  winter  Olympic  games  In  lt» 
planning  of  military  personnel  needs  for  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  <*!*'»'*: 
tlon.  DOC  estimated  that  about  188,000 
man-days  of  military  personnel  would  be 
needed  during  the  games.  At  a  standard  co« 
of  $30  a  day,  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  would  apply  to  mUltary  per- 
sonnel In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  value  of  thM« 
services  at  the  games  would  be  about  Mo 
mUllon.  No  estimates  were  available  f« 
equipment  costs. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  So,  my  statement  Is  cor- 
rect. And  is  it  not  correct,  as  the  Sena- 
tor just  said  in  the  closing  part  of  his 
statement,  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  be  requested  to  provide  equlp- 


nient  and  that  no  cost  estimates  are  now 
available  for  that? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  No  request  has  been 
made  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  I  do  not  know  of  any  na- 
tional event  that  has  been  put  on  in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense,  par- 
ticularly the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has 
Qot  participated.  It  is  an  active  part  of 
their  trainhig  program.  They  would  be. 
in  effect,  breaking  rocks  if  they  were  not 
enraged  in  a  positive  and  productive 
effort  This  has  been  true  with  respect 
to  the  New  York  fair,  the  Seattle  fah:. 
the  Houston  fair.  It  has  been  true  In 
every  fair  or  exposition  that  has  been 
nut  on  in  this  country.  I  might  say.  also, 
ttot  It  was  quite  true  in  the  Squaw 
Valley  winter  Olympics. 

Mr  HARRIS.  So,  we  could  expect 
those  additional  costs  for  military  equip- 
ment as  stated  in  the  GAO  report. 

The  report  also  points  out,  does  it  not, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wlU 
incur  costs  in  regard  to  this  event,  over 
and  above  what  is  authorized  by  this 

bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  did  not  understand  the 
first  part  of  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
GAG  report,  on  page  3,  says  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  incur 
costs  of  about  $140,000  to  Issue  and  ad- 
minister special  use  permits  for  the  pri- 
vate development  of  Forest  Ser\ice  land 
on  which  certain  skiing  events  would  be 
held,  and  that  those  costs  are  over  and 
above  what  is  authorized  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  this  really  is  not  applicable  to 
this  situation.  They  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  incur  costs  of 
$144,000;  but  those  costs  would  be  in- 
curred and  will  occur  whether  or  not 
the  Olympics  are  held  in  Colorado  be- 
cause it  is  related  to  the  extension  of 
present  ski  facilities  of  the  Vail  Associ- 
ates, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  to  incur  these  costs  under  any 
consideration. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  For  the  private  gain  of 
VaU  Associates? 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Not  for  the  private  gain 
of  Vail  Associates.  For  the  termination 
of  the  propriety  interests  and  the  issu- 
ance of  use  permits  to  Vail  Associates  In 
Colorado. 

This,  incidentally,  is  one  of  those 
things  people  do  not  stop  to  think  about; 
but  every  time  you  have  a  use  permit  in 
the  forest  areas,  it  does  involve  a  cost  to 
the  Forest  Service  for  investigation  along 
environmental  lines,  feasibility  lines,  and 
everything  else,  and  sometimes  it  puts  a 
considerable  strain  upon  the  personnel  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Record  should 
reflect  that  the  Forest  Service  will  receive 
a  percentage  of  receipts  at  the  ski  area, 
thus  yielding  a  net  profit  to  the  taxpayer. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  Senator  not 
have  the  information  I  asked  for  earlier 
in  regard  to  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing costs  that  wiU  be  necessary  to  arrive 
at  firm  cost  estimates? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  For  the  speed  skating 
rink,  the  environmental  inventory  and 
impact  statement  would  be  $50,000.  Plan- 
ning maps,  architecture  and  engineering, 
$175,612. 
On  the  luge,  the  environmental  Inven- 


tory and  impact  statement  would  be 
$50,000.  Planning,  maps,  design,  layout 
model,  architecture  and  engineering. 
$250,000. 

Biathlon,    environmental    Inventory, 
and  so  forth,  $20,000.  Planning,  maps, 
proiaies,  and  so  forth,  $6,600. 
That  is  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Could  the  Senator  give 
me  a  total,  if  he  has  it? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  not  added  It. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  We  will  add  It  In  a 
moment,  if  the  Senator  will  let  me  have 
his  figures.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  have  them  added 
for  the  Senator  in  a  moment.  They  ap- 
proximate $1.1  miUion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Last,  in  regard  to  out- 
side costs,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  says  that 
there  will  be  special  highway  costs  and 
airport  costs  to  improve  the  highways 
and  the  airport  facilities  in  cormectlon 
with  the  games,  but  that  that  will  not 
require  additional  money  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  look  at  the  state- 
ment. I  know  this  area  very  well. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  on  page  3,  imder 
•'Other  Possible  Federal  Assistance." 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  page  32.  they  say : 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Region  Planning  Ofll- 
cer  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
told  us  that  the  Administration  had  not  Iden- 
tified any  fvmdlng  demands  because  of  the 
Olympics.  He  said,  however,  that  the  games 
might  cause  an  adjustment  of  prlorttles 
within  the  region,  although  Improvement*  to 
the  Steamboat  Springs  and  VaU  airports  were 
already  considered  high-prlorlty  needs. 

Above  that,  under  "Federal  Highway 
Administration, "  I  had  better  read  that: 

The  Chief  Engineer,  Colorado  State  High- 
way Department,  informed  us  that  a  new 
bridge,  estimated  to  cost  about  »100,000, 
might  be  needed  across  the  Eagle  River  be- 
tWen  Interstate  70  and  U.S.  Highway  6  m 
Eagle  County  to  provide  better  access  to  the 
alpine  ski  site.  He  said  that  this  bridge.  If 
made  part  of  the  State  highway  system, 
would  be  eligible  for  about  $66,000  in  Federal 
funding  VPe  were  advised  by  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer Colorado  Division  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  that  the  gamee  would 
not  result  In  Increased  Federal  funding  de- 
mands and  that  Colorado  would  merely  re- 
structure Its  highway  construction  priorities. 

So  as  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge, 
it  is  a  matter  of  time  untU  that  bridge 
has  to  go  in,  anyway. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  GAO  says  that 
these  costs,  extra  costs  necessary  to 
complete  improvements  in  highway  and 
airport  faclUtles  for  the  games  would 
be  financed  by  rearranghig  priorities. 
That  means  that  some  communities  In 
Colorado  and  in  other  States  would  have 
to  wait  longer  for  their  facilities  so  these 
projects  could  go  to  the  head  of  the  list. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  wotdd  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  other  States  at  all. 
It  Involves  onlj'  Colorado. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  So.  that  is  Incorrect, 
then,  in  respect  of  Colorado,  is  it? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
State  government  will  rearrange  its 
priorities.  Certainly,  if  they  put  that  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  it  would  be  a  re- 
arranging   of    priorities    in    Colorado. 


which  is  done  constantly  and  contin- 
ually in  the  highway  department. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  GAO  specifically  recom- 
mended language  requiring  the  regular 
auditing  of  the  Denver  Olympic  Com- 
niittee — which  is  now  responsible  only 
to  the  city  of  Denver,  as  the  GAO  pointB 
out — ^by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Comptroller  General. 
They  suggested  that  proper  authority  be 
added  to  the  legislation  so  that  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  GAO  would 
regularly  examine  and  audit.  Why  did 
the  committee  decide  not  to  accede  to 
that  suggestion? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Because  we  did  not 
have  the  report  at  that  time.  There  is 
no  trouble  at  aU  as  the  Senator  would 
suggest.  We  will  be  happy  to  put  it  in 
the  bill,  if  it  will  make  the  Senator  any 
happier. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  it  would  make 
the  taxpayers  a  little  happier.  Would 
not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
that  this  is  one  reason  the  matter  was 
placed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
because  they  do  have  the  faculties  In 
the  Department  for  auditing  and  han- 
dling this.  They  do  it  routinely  in  the 
Bureau    of    Outdoor    Recreation.    This 
particular  suggestion  of  the  GAO  which 
of  course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  was  not 
available  to  us  until  after  the  bill  was 
referred,   certainly  causes  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  no  trouble.  The  last  thing 
I  want  to  see  are  any  funds  wasted  or 
mismanaged  either  in  this  or  any  other 
project. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Would  the  Senator  be  similarly  agree- 
able to  adding  a  provision  to  this  bill,  as 
we  have  done  in  others,  requiring  com- 
pliance with  the  environmental  laws.  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  suggestion 
which  was  available  to  the  committee  but 
which,  for  some  reason,  was  rejected? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior relating  to  the  environment.  We 
have  as  you  know  Public  Law  91-190.  the 
National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  bill  which  created  the 
Council  on  Environmentsd  Quality.  In 
NEPA,  section  102,  subparagraph  2(c) 
which  requires  environmental  lmp«w^t 
statements,  that  is  the  law  and  I  know 
of  no  way  to  avoid  it,  even  if  there  were 
a  desire  to  do  so.  I  have  already,  in  my 
chief  statement,  commented  at  length 
about  the  14  environmental  impact  state- 
ments which  will  have  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  suggestion  wa«  in 
the  Department's  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee and  is  printed  in  the  committee  re- 
port. I  thank  the  Senator.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther questions  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  RiB- 
icoFF).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask. 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  reserrhig 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  not  object  If 
it  were  added  to  the  requeat  that  the  bill 
then  be  considered  as  original  text  sub- 
ject to  further  amendment  as  such. 
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Mr.    ALLOTT.   That   is   perfectly    aU 

"^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection comes  too  late. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. Let  us  proceed  In  the  regular 
manner.  ,    ^  „„, 

I  withdraw  my  request.  Let  us  proceed 

In  the  regular  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment.  ^    T     V,   .,1H 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  generally  on  the  bill,  as 
was  its  pnncipal  proponent,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr    President,  this  bill  is  premature, 
as  I  think,  has  been  clearly  revealed  by 
the  colloquy  which  earUer  occurred  be- 
tween myself  and  the  author  of  the  biu. 
First  of  all,  as  was  just  pointed  out. 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  did  not 
even  have  available  to  it  the  lengthy  and 
detailed  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  regard 
to  the  bill  at  the  time  it  acted.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Senate  should  com- 
pound that  error  in  hasty  consideration 
of  this  bill,  because  it  is  unlikely,  based 
on  the  statements  made  here  and  the 
knowledge  that  Senators  have  on   the 
lateness  of  this  session. 

U  this  bill  is  going  to  be  passed  by 
Congress  during  this  session — and  I  think 
even  the  dLstinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  pretty  well  admits  that  if  It 
were  to  pass— it  is  not  overwhelmingly 
likely  that  appropriations  could  be  made 
In  this  session  under  the  authorization. 
So.  we  have  plenty  of  time  here  and 
we  ought  to  go  into  greater  detail,  and 
so  should  the  committee,  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress  concerning  the  seri- 
ous matter  of  the  costs  Involved. 

First  of  all,  it  is  highly  unusual,  to  say 
the  least,   that   the   Senate  should   be 
asked   to   authorize   appropriations   for 
specific    items  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
put  squarely  on  notice  today  that  the 
money  expenditures  are  projected  purely 
on  preliminary  estimates,  as  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  says,  and  that  some  are 
simplv  conceptual,  whatever  that  means. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  agrees  that 
Is  the  fact.  We  do  not  know  what  any 
of  the  actual  costs  are  going  to  be.  and 
the  details  Involve  a  considerable  series 
of  items  and  expenses  In  which  archi- 
tectural   and    engineering    studies    will 
first  be  necessary  and  on  which  environ- 
mental Impact  studies  will  be  necessary 
before  we.  or  anyone  else  can  have  any 
real  idea  of  what  the  actual  costs  will  be. 
That  is  a  matter  of  genuine  concern, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  all  of  us.  given  what 
has  been  the  situation  in  the  past  in  re- 
gard to  the  Olympic  games  that  have 
been  held. 

The  hearings  record  of  the  committee 
in  regard  to  this  provision  on  page  55  has 
an  exhibit  A  entitled  "Cost  Under- 
estimates of  Previous  Olympics." 

In  the  Squaw  Valley.  Calif..  Olympics 
In  1960.  the  original  estimate  was  $1 
million.  The  actual  cost,  according  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  of  April  5,  1971, 
was  more  than  13  times  that  original 
estimate— $13.5  million. 

In  Grenoble,  Prance,  in  1968.  the  orig- 
inal estimate  was  $50  million.  The  final 
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cost,  according  to  the  New  York  'Hmes  of 
October  13,  1968.  was  five  times  the 
original  estimate— $250  million. 

In  the  Sapporo.  Japan  Olympics  in 
1972,  the  original  estimate  is  not  known. 
However,  the  final  cost,  according  to  of- 
ficial publication  14  of  the  Sapporo 
Olympic  Committee,  was  SI. 3  billion.  I 
undedlne  the  billion.  That  is  not  million, 
but  $1.3  billion. 

For  the  Munich,  West  Germany 
Olympics  of  1972,  this  year,  the  original 
cost  estimate  was  $138  mUlion.  The  ac- 
tual cost,  according  to  Business  Week 
of  September  11,  1971,  was  $600  million— 
or  more  than  three  times  the  original 
estimate. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  folly  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  Senate,  representing  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  to  authorize 
appropriations  on  estimates  which 
ever^'one  agrees  are  totally  preliminary 
and  many  of  which  are  conceptual  in  na- 
ture. We  do  not  know  what  the  eventual 
costs  will  be.  As  we  all  know  from  past 
experience  and  from  the  facts  I  have 
•stated,  the  costs  will  continue  to  go  up 
and  up  and  up. 

We  have  heard  something  about  over- 
runs in  the  Defense  Department.  Yet, 
we  are  asked  to  send  good  money  after 
bad.  ^     ^. 

I  propose  that  we  not  get  into  the 
kind  of  mess  that  we  have  gotten  into 
so  many  times  and  concerning  which  so 
many  Senators  are  sick  and  tired.  There 
Is  plenty  of  time.  At  the  very  least,  the 
committee  should  come  back  to  us  with 
a  suggestion  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
.spend  anv  money  at  all  on  the  winter 
games  in  Colorado,  the  figure  should 
be  limited.  We  could  act  in  accordance 
with  one  of  the  avenues  of  approach 
suggested  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  in  regard  to  tlae  architectural  and 
engineering  costs  and  environmental 
study  costs.  And  only  then  would  we 
know  what  we  might  eventually  be  asked 
to  pay. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  $15. o 
million.  That  is  what  is  authorized  by  the 
bill.  The  people  of  Colorado  and  Denver 
are  being  asked  to  pay  a  lot  of  additional 
money.  And  they  are  going  to  vote  on  it 
in  Colorado,  as  to  whether  Colorado  will 
put  up  any  money.  They  will  vote  this 
November  1972. 

Since  we  are  not  in  a  hurry,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Senat*  of  the  United 
States  should  not  wait  untU  we  find  out 
what  people  of  Denver  have  to  say  about 
this  matter. 

I  want  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 

that.   The   distlngulBhed   Senator   from 

Colorado  has  sent  around  to  all  Senators 

a  letter  in  which  he  cites  the  results  of  a 

poll  taken  by  a  private  firm.  I  do  not 

know  for  whom  the  poll  was  taken.  The 

Senator's  letter  does  not  reflect  that.  As 

far  as  I  can  tell,  someone  authorized  a 

poll  to  be  taken  by   a  private  firm  in 

Denver.  And  the  Senator's  letter  said  that 

this  firm  found  the  proponents  of  the 

games  were  In  the  majority  in  Colorado, 

by  a  margin  of  60  to  40  percent. 

'  Information  conveyed  to  me  Is  directly 

at  variance  with  that.   Representative 

James    McKevitt,    U.S.    Representative 

from  Colorado,  whose  district  is  the  First 


District,  Denver,  annoimced  that  54.2 
percent  of  the  35.000  respondents  who 
answered  to  his  questionnaire  answered 
"No"  when  asked  the  question,  "Will  the 
1976  Winter  Olympics  be  good  for 
Denver?" 

Further.  Mr.  President,  a  poll  con- 
ducted by  State  Representative  John 
Carroll  in  his  district  showed,  as  he  an- 
nounced, that  80.5  percent  of  his  154  re- 
spondents were  against  Olympic  spend- 
ing. And  the  poll  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  a  major  Denver  newspaper,  showed 
that  62.4  percent  of  the  14,606  respond- 
ents opposed  holding  the  1976  winter 
Olympics  in  Denver. 

As  I  say.  there  is  some  disagreement 
in  opinion  about  what  Colorado  wants. 
I  am  persuaded  by  the  evidence  I  have 
just  cited.  But  the  Senate  does  not  have 
to  take  anyone's  word  for  this,  as  there 
will  be  a  vote  by  the  people  of  Colorado. 
Interested  citizens  gathered  enough  sig- 
natures to  put  this  matter  on  the  ballot, 
and  the  people  of  Colorado  will  vote  on 
the  question  of  whether  State  money 
should  be  spent  for  this  purpose.  They 
will  vote  in  November. 

It  Is  true  that  the  bill  says  that  our 
money,  the  Federal  money,  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  their  putting  up  their 
money.  However,  why  should  we  not  wait 
and  see?  Why  should  we  get  involved? 
That  is  the  same  old  game  that  so  many, 
and  particularly  conser\'ative  Senators  in 
this  Senate,  have  complained  about  and 
opposed  for  a  long  time.  That  is  the  old 
carrot  approach  of  subsidization  and 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

So  manv  conservative  Senators  and  I 
think,  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  have 
said  that,  when  the  Federal  Government 
oasses  these  grant-in-aid  programs,  say- 
ing to  the  States  and  communities,  "If 
you  put  up  some  money,  we  will  put  up 
some  money."  we  thereby  distort  what 
the  States  or  local  governments  might 
otherwise  do.  They  might  want  to  put 
money  in  a  hospital.  They  may  want  to 
put  money  in  schools.  They  might  want 
to  put  money  in  law  enforcement  or  in 
transportation,  or  something  else.  How- 
ever if  thev  can  get  a  better  deal  out  ol 
their  funds  through  Federal  grant-in- 
aid,  that  sometimes  causes  a  State  or 
local  government  to  distort  or  change 
their  plans,  to  do  something  they  might 
otherwise  not  do.  A  counter-argunient 
for  this  biU.  as  of  this  time,  is  certainly 
Uable  to. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  bill  ougni 
to  come  up  at  all  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
Congress  before  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  Colorado.  We  can  decide,  afterwards, 
whether  to  put  in  Federal  money.  There 
are  other  very  serious  questions  about 
this  bill. 
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,^rTOT?  TiTT  T   nTHiTPRRED  on  this  program  in  the  committee,  with 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED  on^  overwhelming  burden  of  proof  rest- 

The  bUl  'H.R.  16593)  making  appro-  ^^  ^^^  ^jie  Department  of  Defense  to 

nrlatlons  for  the  Department  of  Defen^  demonstrate  any  need  for  this  advanced 

*"'  ..      ^ 1  „/»or.  onrtine  .Tune  30.  1973,  ^.., ,„ —    t  ,„icV,  t^  «^tnTn(»nri  the  dis- 


for  Uie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
aSd  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
Jfits  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  16593 •  makuig 
appropriations  for  the  Department  oi 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  oi 
the  Senate. 


wn  TTARY  PROCUREMENT  ADTHOR- 
^ATi§NS,l973-<:ONFERENCE  RE- 

PORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  12  30  p.m.  having  arrived,  under  the 
previous  order  the  pending  business  will 
bTtemporarily  laid  aside  and  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  proceed  to  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
U495  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 

^iit  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

A  bill  (HR.  15495)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
traclted  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
•weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instaUa- 
tlons  in  connection  with  the  Safeguard  antl- 
ballistic  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive dutv  component  and  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  the  report  is  limited  to  10  minutes,  to 
be  equallv  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke) . 
Who  yields  time?  .  . 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  nsmg 
to  speak  on  the  conference  report  on 
HH.  15495.  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  bill.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self primarily  to  two  items  which  are  no 
longer  contained  in  the  bill. 

First  is  an  item  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  discussion  in   the  Senate 
yesterday ;    funding   for   a   hard   target 
warhead.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the 
military  procurement  authorization  con- 
tained funds   for   research   and   devel- 
opment of  an  improved  accuracy  MIRV 
warhead,  a  warhead  which  would  have 
the  capabUity  of  striking  a  hardened  silo 
and  thus  destroying  an  enemy  missile 
in  the  ground.  Such  a  warhead  could 
give  the  United  States  the  potential  for 
launching  a  preemptive  first  strike.  And 
this  potential  could  undermine  the  cli- 
mate for  negotiation   which  has  been 
generated  at  the  SALT  talks,  leading  us 
not  forward  into  a  new  generation  of 
peace,  but  backward  into  a  continuing 
and  ever  more  terrible  arms  race. 

The  amendment  which  I  introduced  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241.  and  which 
the  Senate  adopted  yesterday,  reinforces 
previously  stated  administration  policy 
that  this  countrj'  is  not  seeking,  and  will 
not  seek,  a  first  strike  capability. 

But  even  prior  to  the  Soiate's  action 
yesterday.  I  am  pleased  to  sa>'.  the  con- 
ferees for  the  Senate  had  succeeded  in 
having  funds  for  this  dangerous  pro- 
gram deleted  from  the  military  procure- 
ment bill.  What  is  more,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  full  hearings  will  be  held 


technology.  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  <Mr.  McIntyre'— who 
was  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment  yes- 
terday—for their  prompt  and  effective 
action  on  this  point. 

Second.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  my  Vietnam  amendment,  which 
was  contained  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate,  but  which  was  deleted  in 
conference  after  the  most  full  and 
lengthv  consideration.  This  amendment, 
as  mv  "colleagues  know,  provided  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Indochina  within  four 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment,  con- 
ditional only  upon  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting  of 
ovu-  missing  in  action. 

Mr  President,  only  one  of  the  Senate 
conferees  on  the  military  procurement 
bill  voted  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
when  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  47  But,  Mr.  President,  no  sponsor 
of  an  amendment  could  have  asked  for 
fuller  and  fairer  consideration  than  was 
given  to  the  amendment  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  other  con- 
ferees. Contrary  to  all  precedent,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr 
CRANSTON)  and  I  were  invited  to  present 
our  views  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee. The  conferees  weighed  our  con- 
siderations with  the  utmost  care,  to  Uie 
extent  that  It  is  my  understandmg  that 
this  was  the  last  measure  to  be  resolved. 
I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
to  the  chairman  of  the  conamittee  for  the 
consideration  which  he  extended  m  tms 
regard.  And  I  wish  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  though  the 
amendment  may  have  been  deleted  from 
this  bUl.  it  has  not  thereby  been  deleted 
from  further  Senate  consideration. 

I  have  reintroduced  my  amendment  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  16029,  the  new 
Foreign  Military  Aid  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. And  I  have  received  assurances 
from  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
(Mr.  Pulbright)  that  he  would  support 
a  move  to  Include  the  amendment  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  chances 
for  passage  of  my  amendment  in  the 
future,  and  in  view  of  the  commendable 
committee   action  on  the  hard  target 
warhead.  I  intend  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report.  ,     ^    ^     ... 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  amount  of  the  5  minutes  as 
I  may  use.  I  want  to,  first,  especially 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  very  generous  words  about  the 
Senate  conferees   in  discussing  his  ef- 
forts to  get  his  amendment,  or  at  least 
some    substantial    part    of    his    ideas 
adopted  in  this  bill.  It  was  our  duty,  and 
anything  less  than  that  would  have  been 
neglectful,  but  we  appreciate  his  com- 
mendation of  our  efforts.  We  thank  him 
for  coming  before  the  conference  and 
in  his  usual  forceful  way  explaining  the 
amendment  and  the  purposes  to  the  con- 
ference. There  was  an  impression  made 


that  was  favorable,  but  for  reasons  that 
were  outlined  this  morning,  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  House  confer- 

©Co.  , 

Mr,  President,  I  note  with  interest  the 
Senator's  remarks  about  the  reentrs*  ve- 
hicle. I  recall  his  long  years  ol  interest 
and  effort,  and  fight,  one  might  say.  in 
connection  with  that  type  of  weaponry; 
and  no  one  knows  better  than  I  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  contribution  in  that  field. 

The  Senator  is  correct  that  the  matter 
was  deferred  and  that  It  requires  in- 
depth  consideration.  It  would  take  in- 
depth  consideration  on  the  matter.  How 
it  might  come  out  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment for  indi\idual  Senators. 

I  thank  him  agam  for  his  attitude 
about  his  amendment,  which  is  another 
evidence  of  his  broad  understanding,  not 
only  of  the  subject  matter,  but  the  prob- 
lems and  compUcations  which  they  were 
legislating. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  veas  and  nay?  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
now   contains   what   I   think  is   a   very 
balanced  program — if  I  may  now  revert 
to  the  remainder  of  the  conference  re- 
port— in  weaponrA-  and  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  >-ear.  In  my  opin- 
ion no  essential  items  are  left  out;  no 
essential  items  in  our  weaponr>-,  present 
and  future,  are  left  out  of  the  bill.  Tliis 
has  been.  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly considered  military  procurement 
bills  that  has  ever  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  had  longer  debates,  but  we 
did  have  considerable  debate  this  time, 
•and  participation.  I  believe,  by  more  Sen- 
ators and  more  capable  staff  members, 
and  Representatives,  than  any  other  bill 
I   know  about.  This  conference   report 
does  not  represent  everything  that  every 
conferee  favored,  but  it  was  unammously 
brought  before  the  two  bodies  and  it  is 
here  today  with  a  tmanimous  report  of 
the  Senate  conferees.  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive ovenx-helming  support  here  at  otir 
hands. 

I  thank  everyone  who  contributed  to 
movmg  this  bill  along.  As  a  consequence. 
we  were  able  to  armoimce  the  money  fig- 
ures in  this  conference  report  to  our  Ap- 
propriations Committees  before  the  re- 
cess. 

They  were  given  time  to  mark  up  the 
bill's  appropriations,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  House  appropriations  bill 
is  alread>-  before  the  House  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  this  body  has 
almost  completed  its  consideration  ol  its 
bill.  That  is  a  major  point  with  me,  and 
with  all  our  committees,  and  with  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  \ield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port on  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion. I  want,  nevertheless,  to  make  known 
my  strong  objection  to  the  deletion  of  the 
antl -Vietnam  amendment  which  the 
Senate  version  of  the  procurement  bill 
contained.  I  joined  in  the  debate  of  this 
amendment,  and  made  every  effort  to 
secure  its  passage  because  I  thought  It 
provided  a  constructive  guideline  for 
American  withdrawal,  while  emphasizing 
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the  critical  concern  of  American  public 
opinion  over  present  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  Indochina. 

There  are  other  sections  of  this  re- 
port which  are  not  entirely  satisfactor>', 
particularly  with  respect  to  individual 
weapons  systems  which  may  in  fact  serve 
to  fuel  the  arms  race.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  stepped-up  funding  of  the  Trident 
submarine,  and  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  an  additional  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier. 

Balanced  against  these  negative  as- 
pects are  several  positive  points  in  the 
report.  I  would,  at  this  time,  like  to  single 
out  one  very  important  one,  although  in 
monetary  terms  it  would  appear  to  be 
relatively  insignificant.  A  $20  million 
item  for  a  hard-target  warhead  which 
was  originally  rejected  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  almost  was 
sUpped  into  this  bill,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Senate  conferees  and  pres- 
sure from  individual  Senators,  this  item 
was  deleted.  When  it  appeared  that  the 
Senate  deletion  of  funds  were  endangered 
in  conference,  I  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Senator  Stsnnis.  expressing  my  con- 
cern and  urging  him  to  impress  upon  all 
conferees  to  support  the  Senate  position. 
I  know  that  he  did  so,  and  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  chairman,  and 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
this  crucial  question  be  inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AtroiJST  10,  1972. 
The  Honomble  John  C.  .Stennis, 
Chairman,  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
D«AK  Mb.   Chaikman:    The   Senate   Armed 
Services   Committee    has    In    the    past   sup- 
port«d   and   helped   to   structure   a   defense 
program    In    keeping    with    our    traditional 
aeoond-strllce    nuclear    strategy.    The    Com- 
mictee  seemed  to  have  scrupulously  avoided 
a    oountecforce    oapabUlty    when    It    denied 
BAD   funds   for   modest   accuracy   Improve- 
ment   programs   In   earlier   budget   requests. 
This  year  I  noted  that  the  Committee  deleted 
(30  million  requested  for  the  ABRES  pro- 
gram on  the  btisls  that  the  request  had  been 
submitted  too  late  for  the  Committee's  con- 
Blderadon.  Aa  ..  result,  this  Item  was  never 
brought  up  for  dlscuaslon  dvu^ng  the  deba>te 
on  the  MlUtary  Procurement  bill. 

Since  the  Senate  vote,  a  number  of  re- 
porta  have  been  circulating  which  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  purpoees  of  this  particular 
line  Item  in  terms  at  our  overall  strategic 
poBture.  This,  In  turn,  raises  another  set  of 
questions  as  to  the  impact  that  a  new,  more 
accurate  and  powerful  warhead  would  have 
on  future  arms  control  talks. 

I  am  aware  that  Senator  Brooke,  who 
played  a  key  roJe  during  the  Initial  debate 
on  .\BRES,  and  Senator  Proxmlre  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  publicly  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  like  to  Join  them  In  this  effort. 
and  Impress  upon  yon  the  Importance  of  de- 
Istlng  the  funds  In  conference  for  the 
4wititH  program  as  approved  In  the  Senate 
vmrAon  of  HJl.  15495  and  as  approved  by 
your  own  dlstlngxUshed  Committee. 

If  we  aie  to  approve  at  the  ABRBS  option. 
ttM  Senate  must  have  a  chance  to  explore  Its 
full  Blgnlfloance.  A  study  must  be  under- 
taken of  the  strateglo  implications,  as  weU 
••  the  exact  nature  of  the  program  Itself. 
Siirely.  something  along  this  scale  can  only 
bs  undertaken  In  Committee  hearings. 


I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  press  In  confer- 
ence for  the  rotenUon  of  the  Senate  deletion 
of  the  ABRES  program,  and  to  schedule  at 
tbe  esJllest  possible  data  hearings  on  this 
queatton  In  the  c»ntert  of  a  review  United 
States  nuolettf  strategy,  both  present  and 
future. 

Your  assistance  in  this  regard  wUl  be  most 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Httbebt  H.  Humphkey. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  29.  1972] 
Hau-Told   TAii — Of    Sknatoxs    and    "Silo- 

KlLLEBS" 

(By  Alton  Frye) 
There  has  been  a  proper  commotion  over 
reports  that  the  Defense  Department  wants 
to  develop  a  new  t>T3e  at  oounterforce  tech- 
nology. By  enabling  U.a  missUes  to  destroy 
hardened  targets.  Including  missile  sUos,  the 
modernized  re-entry  ve'"de    (RV)    planned 
by  the  Department  would  significantly  erode 
mutual   deterrence   on   which   the   strategic 
arms   agreomenU   rest.   The   program   would 
dlrecUy    contradict    this    country's     asaxir- 
ances  that  It  did  develop  capabilities  which 
the  soviet  Union  could  construe  as  having 
first-strike  potential.  To  launch  so  provoca- 
tlve  an  endeavor  at  the  very  moment  Con- 
greee  was  considering  the  Moscow  agreements 
seemed  a  reckless  departure  from  the  pru- 
dence and  restraint  which  has  marked  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  strategic  matters. 
Now   oomes   the   good   news   that   Senate- 
House    conferees    on    the    defense    procure- 
ment bill  have  declined  to  authorize  funds 
for  development  of  a  hard-target  RV.  How 
this  occurred  Is  a  tale  worth  relating.  It  af- 
fords some  encouraging  glhnpees  of  legisla- 
tive  scrutiny  of   mllltar>'   programs,   and   it 
suggeets    some    Important    ways    in    which 
members  of  Congress  can  help  the  president 
control  dubious  bureaucratic  impulses. 

The  origins  of  this  particular  plan  to  de- 
velop a  hard-target  capabUlty  are  obscure. 
It  appears  that  In  executive  deliberations  on 
the  SALT  agreements,  the  President  agreed 
to  support  some  expanded  research  and  de- 
velopment activity.  One  Infers  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  guidance  to  the  Pentagon  was  quite 
general,  consisting  principally  of  a  willing- 
ness to  endorse  hedges  against  a  possible 
failure  to  reach  permanent  limits  on  offen- 
sive forces.  There  Ls  no  evidence  that  he  de- 
cided to  reverse  the  guidelines  against  pur- 
suing oounterforce  weapons  which  would 
Jeopardize  Moscow's  deterrent. 

In  consulting  Its  wish  list,  the  department 
found  relatively  little  t»  add  to  the  $8  bUUon 
R&D  program  already  moving  through  Con- 
gress. Beyond  accelerating  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  B-1  bomber,  It  recommended  an- 
other $110  mllUon  for  Eieveral  technologies; 
$20  million  was  Intended  to  start  develop- 
ment of  the  hard-target  killer.  In  the  haste 
with  which  these  proposals  advanced,  the 
President  probably  did  not  realize  that  the 
technology  violated  his  own  prohlbltlans 
against  destabilizing  oounterforce  systems.  A 
few  days  after  Mr.  Ntjcon's  return  from  the 
Kremlin,  the  Department  sent  Its  propweals 
to  Congress.  House  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  were  completing  the  fiscal 
1973  DOD  budget  authorization,  and  the 
Hoxise  approved  the  SALT  "Eidd-ons"  with 
little  study. 

In  the  Senate,  however,  the  hard-target 
program  and  other  elements  of  the  SALT 
package  arovised  concern  in  the  subcommit- 
tee R  &  D  Chairman  Thomas  Molntyre,  a 
shrewd  and  conscientious  legislator,  was 
skeptical.  The  New  Hampshire  Democrat  has 
grown  Increasingly  wary  of  the  ill-considered 
department  ratlonallae.  To  Dr.  John  Poster, 
director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, the  chairman  expressed  his  doubts  that 
the  department  had  made  the  case  for  the 
additional  programs. 
Momtyrs's  doubts  gained  strength  from 


mqtUrlss  by  staff  assistant  Hyman  Flos.  A 
quarter  century  of  servtos  In  the  executtvt 
and  legislative  branches  has  given  Fins  t 
sophisticated  Insight  Into  bureaucratic  op- 
erations. He  weU  understood  that  buTMn- 
cratlo,  rather  than  stratsglo,  conslderatloni 
could  be  decisive  In  spurring  the  haid-targtt 
system.  Departmental  ofllclals  would  later 
acknowledge  that  the  salient  reason  for  pro- 
posing the  effort  was  ths  fact  that,  unlUw 
previous  years,  there  was  currently  no  luge- 
scale  project  to  occupy  those  with  relevsat 
skUls. 

The  hard-target  proposal  troubled  Fin* 
and  Larry  Smith,  Mclntyre's  admlnlstratlv* 
assistant  who  had  played  a  crucial  role  la 
Senate  debates  on  the  ABM.  They  recog- 
nlzed  that  development  of  the  system  oontn- 
vened  not  only  executive  but  legislative 
declarations.  Two  years  ago  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  cut  funding  of  missile  n- 
entry  systems,  specifically  Unking  the  re- 
duction to  "any  future  hard-target  kill  caps- 
blUty."  A  conmilttee  report  noted  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  an  exclusively  second-rtrtki 
posture.  It  emphasized  that  the  objective  of 
maintaining  ample  retaliatory  forces  to  in- 
sure deterrence  "can  be  met  with  substan- 
tially less  accuracy  and  more  modest  yleldi 
than  needed  for  the  oounterforce  mlaslon." 
Now  the  Pentagon  proposed  to  abandon  that 
standard. 

Mclntyre  and  his  associates  were  perplexad 
that  such  an  undertaking  would  be  sug- 
gested after  agreements  governing  both  de- 
fensive and  offensive  deployments  had  rati- 
fied the  basic  principles  of  mutual  deterrraca 
Though  pressed  to  add  the  funds  to  the  au- 
thorization then  reported  to  the  Senate  In 
early  July,  the  R&D  subcommittee  thought 
the  Issues  warranted  close  analysis  and  de- 
ferred action  on  them.  By  early  August  Mc- 
lntyre had  examined  the  hard-target  pro- 
posal In  detail  and  concluded  that  no  ade- 
quate rationale  had  been  oifered  to  Justify 
so  drastic  a  shift  In  U.S.  policy. 

As  It  emerged  In  DOD  comment  to  the 
press,  the  purported  Justification  for  the  re- 
entry vehicle  was  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  air  defenses  mi^t  become  effective 
against  mlssUes.  Ofllclaas  did  not  explain 
why  they  \irged  such  a  program  against  tbH 
hypothetical  and  Improbable  contingency 
when  they  had  not  done  so  against  the  for- 
mer and  more  substantial  danger  of  an  ABM 
deolovment.  The  truth  Is  that  the  proposed 
RV  has  Uttle  value  for  the  stated  contin- 
gency: If  the  Soviets  Improve  their  defenete 
in  violation  of  the  treaty,  the  new  paylosd 
would  Itself  be  vulnerable. 

On  other  points  the  Department's  protes- 
tations were  unconvincing.  It  described  tht 
system  not  as  a  sllo-klller  but  as  an  optlOTsl 
capability  against  command  centers  and 
weapon  storage  facilities.  Yet  no  one,  Ameri- 
can or  Soviet,  could  believe  that  In  the  event 
of  war  the  United  States  would  expend  hard- 
target  weapons  against  stored  warheads  that 
could  not  threaten  this  country-  for  hours  at 
days,  Instead  of  against  ready  missiles  able 
to  destroy  American  cities  In  minutes. 

The  Department  contended  that  It  planned 
only  to  develop,  not  to  deploy,  the  system- 
But  It  Is  obvious  that  perfecting  a  payloed 
for  missiles  already  deployed  Invites  the  pre- 
sumption that  existing  launchers  wUl  he 
fitted  out  with  them.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
tests  a  hard-target  system  on  the  giant  S&-9 
mlssUe,  American  planners  will  thereafter 
credit  the  entire  SS-9  force  with  that  pay- 
load.  To  develop  such  systems  Is  to  deny 
diplomacy  a  chance  to  erect  workable  bar- 
riers against  their  deployment.  It  would  oe 
ludicrous  for  the  United  States  to  warn  the 
Soviets  against  threatening  our  deterrent, 
as  the  .administration  has  done,  and  simul- 
taneously to  move  toward  a  capabUlty  to 
threaten  theirs. 

The  press  disclosures  prompted  Sentvx 
Edward  Brooke  to  seek  a  Pf««*«**'°*^J!!! 
statement  of  the  ban  on  hard-target  we^xJW 
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-"..V-oorove  the  "ambiguous  techn<^ogy"  tee  and  supported  oti  the  floor  by  a  num- 

^te^olated  by  DOD.  To  Chairman  John  ^j.  ^f  other  Soiators.  I  ask  unanimous 

^nnis  Brooke  pointed  out  the  ominous  to-  (joQagnt  that  the  text  of  my  amendment, 

oucatlons  of  any  "suggestion  that  the  United  ^^    Qf^   ^f    tiie   Senate   bill,   be   In- 

|i.t«ihadwonaoelllngDn_ths8ovlet^ml^^  ^^^   ^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^U^t  ^ 


Lto  force  onlv  to  simplify  the  task  of  attack- 
toB  It  by  soine  evolving  hard-target  capabU- 
itf "  Stennls.  whose  innovations  and  con- 
itnictlve  leadership  have  energized  the  Com- 
mittee assured  Brooke  that  there  would  be 
M  precipitate  action.  In  the  conference  be- 
tween House  and  Senate,  StemUs  Joined  Mc- 
lntyre in  a  successful  effort  to  omit  the  funds 
for  the  program. 

For  the  present  at  least,  the  alert  efforts 
of  these  senators  have  saved  the  President 
and  the  countrv  from  the  folly  of  this  badly- 
oMicelved  and  counterproductive  technology. 
It  H  clear  that  any  attempt  to  press  the  pro- 
nn«al  wUl  face  formidable  obstacles  In  Con- 
Sees  The  proponents  of  sUo-klllers  will  have 
to  oroduce   far   more   persuasive   arguments 
than  any  heard  to  date.  And  they  vrtll  have 
to  disprove  the  sensible  axiom  voiced  some 
TMTs  ago  by  a  congressman  from  Wisconsin 
who  said:    -Obviously.  U  the  only  capabUlty 
we  are  serious  about  Is  a  second  strike  ca- 
nablllty  there  seems  to  be  no  logical  research 
tor  spending  vast  sums  of  moneyjor  first 
strike  weapons."  His  name  was  Melvln  Laird. 


my  remarks. 

This  measure  was  adamantly  opposed 
by  the  House  conferees  and  its  ddetlon 
was  reluctantly  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
conferees. 

Although  I  will  vote  for  the  conference 
bill,  I  am  very  disappointed  with  such 
unwise  action,  which  does  nothing  but 
hinder  the  executive  branch  in  its  com- 
mendable  pursuit   of    an    all-voiunteer 

army.  ^^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposk)  CoMMrrm:  Amendment  to  H.R. 
3108  BT  Mb.  aCHWUKK* 
Sec  604.  In  order  that  all  appropriate 
means  may  be  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  furthering  Its  efforts  to  achieve 
an  all  volunteer  nulltary  force  at  the  earUest 
practicable  date,  nothing  In  this  or  any  other 
Act  shaU  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any 
branch  of  the   Armed  Forces  of  the  United 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the     g^^  ^^^  expending  funds  for  the  pur- 
nrosoects  for   a  successful  and  smooth       j^^g^   ^f   advertising  m  any  type   of  news 


the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cvxra) . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qold- 
WATIH) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr. 
Orotin),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Haksek),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon <Mr.  HAxrnLD).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Millir),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Towir)  are  neoeesarUy 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominickj  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  'Mr,  Millkr),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebrsiska  (Mr.  Cuhtis),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towm) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGOB)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hattiixd).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  "would  vote  'nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  5.  as  follows; 

[No.  433  Leg.) 
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translUon  to  an  all-volunteer  military 
force  look  exceUent.  President  Nixon  has 
reaflrmed  his  strong  commitment  to  end 
the  draft.  Furthermore,  on  August  28, 
he  announced  that  he  would  not  ask  for 
stondby  authority,  thereby  returning  to 
the  Congress  an  important  measure  of 
ccmtrol  over  American  military  and  for- 
eign policy. 

This  should  make  extremely  clear  to 
all  concerned  with  implementation  of  the 
volunteer  military  force  that  there  is  no 
excuse  left  for  failure  to  achieve  the 
President's  stated  goal. 

We  in  Congress,  however,  cannot  ex- 
pect a  successful  volunteer  program  if 
we  continue  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  preventing  them 
from  reci-uiting  the  best  people  possi- 
ble. Last  year's  Defense  Appropriationfi 
conference  report  contained  a  hidden 
provision  which  did  just  that,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  Army  from  purchasing 
broadcast  advertising  time  for  recruiting 
purposes. 

This  provision  was  not  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill  of  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
report  language  of  the  conference.  It  was 
report  language  of  the  conference  It  was 
not  advocated  by  either  body  but  was  put 
in  by  report  writers  and  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  law.  It  was  a  most  unusual  pro- 
cedure hidden  in  the  wording  of  the  re- 
port itself. 

Not  only  does  such  a  prohibition  un- 
fairly discriminate  against  an  important 
sector  of  the  media,  but  it  precludes  en- 
tire^ the  use  of  the  most  effective  re- 
cruiting medium,  since  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly made  clear  that  public  service 
time  Is  not  sufficiently  available  and  can- 
not be  intelligently  managed  to  meet  re- 
cruiting needs.  The  case  for  the  use  of 
purchased  broadcast  advertising  time  has 
been  made  repeatedly  and  thoroughly. 
The  weight  of  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming. 
This  conference  report  language  pro 


media  If  the  purpose  of  such  advertising  Is 
to  attract  eligible  persons  to  enlist  or  accept 
oommlaslons  m  such  Armed  Forces  and  the 
funds  used  to  pay  for  such  advertUlng  were 
appropriated  for  recruiting  or  advertising 
purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  conference  report  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report 
of  the  ccanmittee  of  conference.  The  yeas 
ajid  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYTID.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntstri). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama  (Mr.  Sparkman)    are  necessarily 

absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  aimovmce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the 
Senators   from   Tennessee    (Mr.   Bakir 
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hibiUon  prompted  me  to  Introduce  an  and  Mr.  Brock)  .  the  Senate  from  om- 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Procurement  homa  (Mr.  Billmon).  the_f^*^ 
Wn  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to    from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Sena- 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa« 
agreed  to.       

CONSTRUCTION  OF  OUTDOOR  REC- 
REATIONAL FACIUnES,  1976  WIN- 
TER OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  Without  objection,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  bual- 
ness.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  aa 
follows: 

Ths  bill  (B.  8681)  to  authorl»  the  Ssers- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  participate  m  the 
planning,  design,  and  construction  of  out- 
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door  recreation  facilities.  In  connection  wltb 
the  1976  Winter  Olympic  GameB. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  motion  and  ask  that  It  Be 

The' PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

I  move  that  S.3531  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AI- 
fairs  for  further  study  and  hearings  particu- 
larly in  re<;ard  to  the  following: 

r  Detailed  and  reliable  cost  estimates. 

3^  Detailed  and  reliable  assessment  of  en- 
vironmental impact: 

3    Detailed  auditing  procedures; 

4.  Detailed  and  reliable  assessments  ol 
after-use,  il  unv; 

5  Detailed  .^nA  reliable  estimates  on  ad- 
ditional  Federal   funds,   other   than   author- 

Ized  bv  this  bill:  „...„, 

6.  international    Olympics    management 

operations;  and 

7.  Detailed  and  reliable  studies  of  alter- 
nate U.S.  cities  which  may  be  uvallable  at 
less  cost  and  with  less  environmental  dam- 
age. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  liave  al- 
ready discussed  two  or  three  points  that 
are  Involved  in  this  motion. 

First  the  enormous  costs  involved  in- 
clude not  only  the  $15.5  million  provided 
in  this  bill,  but  also  housing  and  urban 
development  funds  which  will  be  spent 
for  housing  and  facilities  for  the  press  m 
connection  ^^■ith  the  winter  Olympic 
games,  housing  later  to  be  converted  into 
low-income  housing.  As  I  have  pomted 
out  to  the  Senate,  there  is  considerable 
controversy  about  the  way  those  funds 
are  being  handled,  whether  or  not  the 
communities  involved  are  being  best 
served  by  this  expenditure  of  Federal 
housing  and  urban  development  funds. 
Further,  included  in  the  costs  of  these 
Olympics,  in  addition  to  the  sum  involved 
in  this  bill,  is  an  expenditure  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimated  at  $4.6 
million  for  the  use  of  military  personnel, 
and  an  additional  expenditure  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  equipment. 

As  the  GAO  report  has  pomted  out, 
we  do  not  know  what  that  latter 
amount  will  be.  because  no  cost  estimates 

are  available.  .  ^  ^i.  *  ..v,^ 

Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  to 
spend  $140,000  in  connection  with  the 
issuance  and  administraUon  of  special 
use  permits  on  pubUc  lands,  for  the  ski- 
ing in  connecUon  with  these  games,  and 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
win  change  its  prioriUes  on  Improve- 
ments in  highways  and  airports  in  Colo- 
rado—in other  words,  making  some  com- 
munities wait  longer  for  needed  facilities 
in  order  to  put  these  facilities  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 

Not  only  that.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
also  the  fact  that  in  this  bill,  unlike  the 
original  estimate  of  $2  million  for  infia- 
tion  in  construction  costs,  an  open-end 
authorization.  The  figure  authorized  is 
"plus  or  minus"  what  inflationary  rates 
may  be.  And  no  cost  estimates  are  avail- 
able in  regard  to  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration of  this  act  by  the  Department  of 
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the  Interior;  that  authorization  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  is  made  open  ended. 

Worst  of  all  in  regard  to  these  costs  to 
the  Federal  taxpayer  is  the  fact  that 
the  estimates  in  this  bill  are  totally  un- 
reUable,  everybody  agrees.  They  are  not 
based  on  any  specific  facts.  As  the  GAO 
report  says,  part  of  them  are  based  upon 
purely  preliminary  estimates  and  part 
of  them  are  conceptual  in  nature. 

The  GAO  suggested  that  the  authoriza- 
tions in  the  bill  might  be  limited  to  the 
costs  of  architectural  and  engineering 
studies  and  environmental  impact 
studies.  Then,  we  would  not  be  in  the 
dark  about  what  the  eventual  costs  may 
be.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  serious 
objection  to  this  bill:  because,  as  we  have 
seen  in  regard  to  other  Olympic  events 
held  around  the  world  and  in  this  coun- 
try, initial  cost  estimates  have  grossly 
underestimated  the  actual  costs. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  ought 
to  go  back  to  corrunittee  for  further 
study  because,  as  has  been  admitted  on 
the  floor,  when  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  reported  the 
bill,  it  did  not  at  that  time  have  the 
benefit  of  the  detailed  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

That,  it  seems  to  me.  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  before  we  are 
asked  to  act  upon  its  recommendations. 
This  vote  ought  to  Lo  jn'.t  off  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  bill  ought  to  go  back  for 
study,  pending  the  peopl?  of  Colorado 
making  up  their  own  minds  about 
whether  they  want  to  spend  this  money 
at  all  and  whether  they  want  to  have 
these  games  there  at  all.  I  have  cited 
evidence  that  a  ma,jority  of  the  people  of 
Colorado  do  not  want  to  spend  State 
funds  for  this  purpose.  There  is  some 
conflict  at)out  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fair  thing  to 
do  is  not  to  hold  out  this  carrot,  as  we 
have  done  in  many  other  grant-in-aid 
programs,  thereby  tending  to  distort 
what  might  otherwise  be  done  by  local 
and  State  people  with  their  money.  In- 
stead, we  ought  to  wait  until  after  the 
vote  which  is  going  to  occur  in  Colorado 
in  November  and  let  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado first  decide  whether  they  want  these 
games  at  all. 

In  addition,  as  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit suggests,  several  other  very  serious 
questions  are  not  settled  and  are  not 
capable  of  being  settled  at  this  time, 
until  we  have  further  study  and  con- 
sideration in  some  detaU  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  ha\e  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  GAO  report  asked  for  a  requirement 
in  this  bill  that  there  be  regularly  con- 
ducted audits  and  examinations  of  the 
people  who  receive  the  grants  under  this 
bill,  both  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
And  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  agreed  to  that.  It  is  now  an 
obvious  flaw  in  this  bill,  and  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  have  time  to  consider 
the  matter;  and  that  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  serious  questions  it  considers  before 
this  bill  is  brought  back  to  the  Senate,  if 
it  is  brought  back  at  all. 

Moreover.  I  think  most  people  would 
agree  that  very  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  management  and  procedures 
of  the  International  Olympics  Commit- 


tee have  been  raised  in  connection  with 
the  games  just  held  In  Munich. 

Obviously,  the  committee  did  not  have 
time  to  consider  those  matters,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  very  closely  inter- 
twined with  the  whole  question  of 
whether  or  not  Federal  taxpayers  should 
h?ve  to  pay  money  into  these  winter 
games  at  all. 

The  games  in  Munich,  of  course,  were 
held  after  the  committee  had  reported 
concerning  tlus  bill,  and  that  is  a  very 
serious  change  in  circumstances  whicii 
ousht  to  be  considered  by  the  committee 
in  some  detail,  it  seems  to  me.  before 
we  are  asked,  as  Federal  taxpayers,  to 
put  up  money  for  the.;e  winter  games. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  serious 
flaw  in  this  bill  in  that  it  does  not  require 
environmental  impact  studies  prior  to 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  Even  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  the  com- 
mittee's report  details,  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee and  suggested  that  that  was  an 
addition  which  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
bill.  The  Secretary  of  the  interior, 
through  his  Assistant  Secretary  Mr. 
John  W.  Larson  wTOte  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  June  9.  1972,  with 
respect  to  the  bill  and  said : 

We  therefore  recommend  that  there  be 
added  at  the  end  of  section  3  as  already 
amended  "The  design  acid  construction  of 
these  facilities  Is  to  be  undertaken  in  a  way 
that  Insures  appropriate  coiislderatlon  and 
protection  of  environmental  values." 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  rejected 
that  request  by  the  Secretary  ol"  the  In- 
terior. There  is  no  such  provision  in  the 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  provision 
recommended  by  the  Department  cf  the 
Interior,  is  far  too  weak.  What  we  should 
have,  as  the  Senator  irom  ^Visconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  and  other  Senators  pro- 
pose, is  a  statement  in  the  bill  that  strict 
compliance  with  environmental  laws  be 
required  at  all  stages.  Nothing  in  that 
respect  is  now  provided. 

Mr.  President,  Colorado  is  a  neighbor- 
ing State  to  mine.  As  have  many  Sena- 
tors. I  have  spent  considerable  time  in 
that  great  State,  of  great  beauty  and 
great  natural  resources.  We  are  all  cit- 
izens of  the  whole  country;  we  are  not 
just  citizens  of  one  State  within  the 
country.  We  are  a  Wghly  mobile  people. 
We  travel  all  over  the  United  States. 
Colorado  is  one  of  the  States  many  of  us 
enjoy  visiting  very  much.  But  today,  be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  boosteri^m  and 
chamber  of  commerce  philosophy  which 
has  afflicted  so  many  of  our  States  like 
California,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and 
many  others,  the  kind  of  pliilosophj-  that 
says,  "Watch  Denver  grow."  Or  'Let  us 
build  Tulsa"  or  "Watch  Los  Angeles 
grow,"  we  have  been  brought  in  many  of 
the  States  in  this  country  to  a  day  of 
serious  environmental  problems. 

Denver,  like  many  other  cities,  has  a 
tremendous  problem  of  air  pollution.  I 
was  appalled  lately,  when  I  v.-as  there, 
to  find  that  that  was  true.  It  has  one  of 
the  worst  cases  of  automobile  exhaust 
poUuUon  in  any  city  in  the  country,  out 
there  where  we  think  of  it  as  the  un- 
touched, wide  open  West,  open  country. 
It  is  also  true  of  my  State. 

When  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate  eight 
years  ago.  one  could  fly  arotmd  Okla- 
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homa  and  most  of  the  time  the  air  was 
clear  Today,  it  is  impossible  anywhere  in 
Oklalioma  to  see  the  horizon,  primarily 
because  of  automobile  exhausts  in  my 
SUte  There  is  no  clearly  defined  horizon 
when  one  flies  over  it.  That  is  true  in 
Colorado  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Many  people   have   awakened   to   the 
fact  that  in  many  States,  Colorado  being 
one  the  old  idea  of  trying  to  get  as  many 
people  crowded  into  a  State  or  a  city  as 
possible  is  not  a  very  good  idea.  That 
philosophy    has   brought   us.   in   many 
places,  to  the  edge  of  disaster.  Colorado^ 
beautiful  moimtains  are  bemg  ripped  otf 
by  real  estate  developers  at  an  incredible 
rate  Automobiles  already  are  a  tremen- 
dous problem  there.  The  influx  of  people 
presents  tremendous  ecological  and  other 
lands  of  problems  for  State  and  local 
governments.  Yet.  civic  leaders  m  Denver 
got  together  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
in  more   automobUes,    more   airplanes, 
more  people,  mining  more  land  for  park- 
ing lots,  ruining  more  land  for  ski  jumps, 
ruimng  more  land  for  ice  skatmg  arenas 
and  luge  runs,   building   places  where 
people  can  park  to  attend  the  ice  skat- 
ing arenas — bringing  in  more  developers 
in  a  State  which  has  already  begun  to 
realize  that  development  is  not  an  un- 
mixed blessing. 
Who  wUl  benefit.  Mr.  President? 
There  is  no  protection  in  the  bill  for 
taxpayers;  not  just  the  people  In  Colo- 
rado but  people  in  Oklahoma  and  else- 
where in  the  country. 
Who  will  benefit? 

Who  knows  who  owns  Vail  Associates? 
Who  knows  to  what  degree  there  is  over- 
lapping between  the  membership  of  the 
Denver  Olympic  Committee  and  others 
in  the  real  estate  and  development  busi- 
ness that  might  stand  to  gain  personally 
by  this  Federal  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
money? 

Those  are  serious  questions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  which  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
have  answers  before  it  is  asked  to  act 
on  the  bill. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  that 
the  Davis-Bacon  law  will  apply. 

What  sort  of  wages  will  be  paid  to 
those  who  construct  the  facilities? 

What  sort  of  wages  will  be  paid  to 
those  temporary  employees  during  the 
winter  games  that  will  be  employed  for 
a  short  time  in  connection  with  the  games 
themselves? 

There  is  no  provision  about  that 
specifically  in  the  bill. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill,  either 
for  requiring  strict  compliance  with  the 
civil  rights  laws  in  connection  with  the 
construction  required  by  the  bill  or  in 
connection  with  employment  in  regard 
to  the  games  themselves. 
Who  will  benefit? 

The  people  who  buy  the  land  to  specu- 
late will  benefit,  because  land  prices  will 
go  up  with  the  prospect  of  the  games 
being  held  there. 
How  much  is  it.  Mr.  President? 
We  do  not  know. 

How  much  has  land  in  the  area  gone 
up  in  value  already  because  of  the  hope 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
aU  this  money  to  build  the  facilities  and 
bring  in  these  new  tourists? 


We  do  not  know. 

How  much  of  that  gain.  Mr.  President, 
taxed  at  a  much  better  rate  than  most 
working  class  people  pay  on  incomes 
earned  from  working,  rather  than  on 
incomes  earned  from  investing— how 
much  of  that  gain  in  real  estate  values 
goes  to  whom? 

A  few  people.  Mr.  President,  are  in- 
volved in  some  of  these  real  estate  devel- 
opments and  in  the  tourism  groups  such 
as  Vail  Associates.  A  few  people  are  in- 
volved. 
What  is  their  gain? 
How  much  are  they  being  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  taxpayers? 

Again,  these  are  serious  questions  to 
which  we  do  not  know  the  answers. 

What  about  the  concessionnaires? 
Who  will  they  be?  How  few  will  be  in- 
volved? 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  here  is  spend 
the  Federal  taxpayers'  money,  not  for 
games  that  a  great  many  people  engage 
in.  but  for  winter  games  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  Americans  or  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  the  world,  for  that  matter, 
engage  in,  sports  which,  when  not  asso- 
ciated with  Olympic  games,  require  a 
considerable  personal  expenditure  by 
those  who  can  engage  in  them,  skiing, 
for  example.  That  is  a  costly  hidividual 
sport  and  one,  therefore,  not  available 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  American  tax- 
payers who  are  going  to  be  asked  to  pay 
for  the  games. 

How  many  people  will  actually  be  able 
to  see  the  games? 

Well,  a  rather  small  percentage  of 
people  will  be  able  to  get  in  to  see  the 
games  in  person.  There  are  too  many 
people  in  any  event  that  the  roads  and 
airport  facihties  and  parking  lots  and 
other  facilities  for  spectators  will  cause 
Irreparable  and  enormous  environmen- 
tal damage,  the  extent  of  which,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, we  do  not  yet  even  know. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  shoidd  ask: 
Who  will  be  able  to  see  the  games  on  tele- 
vision? 

My  understanding  is  that  those  in  the 
area  of  the  games  will  not  be  able  to  see 
them  on  television. 
Why,  Mr.  President? 
Talking  again  about  who  benefits  from 
the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  we  are 
asked  in  the  bill  to  spend  pubUc  money 
for  lighting  in  one  arena  so  that  the 
games  can  be  televised  in  color. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  games  will  be 
commercially  televised  for  the  profit  of 
the  networks  or  the  television  outlet  in- 
volved; yet  the  taxpayers  are  asked  to 
pay  for  the  extra  cost  so  that  television 
can  take  place. 
■Who  benefits? 

A  very  few  people  will  benefit.  The 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  will 
pay  for  it. 

What  this  amounts  to,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  most  gross  example  of  taxing  work- 
ing class  people  to  pay  for  rich  men's 
games  and  profit.  And  it  ought  not  to  be 
done  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  dark  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  which  we  now  know. 

Next,  Madam  President,  it  is  admitted 
that  certainly  most  of  the  afteruse  of 
these  facilities  will  not  be  for  many  peo- 
ple. Not  very  many  people  are  going  to 


use,  as  we  have  heard,  the  huge  course 
that  is  to  be  buUt  under  the  bUl. 

There  has  been  no  detailed  assessments 
and  no  attempt  to  find  out  what  benefits 
will  be  available  to  the  taxpayers  after 
these  games  of  short  duration  are  over. 
That  is  a  matter  of  record.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  possible  afteruse,  if  any. 
should  be  explained  to  the  Senate  in 
some  detail.  The  committee  cannot  do 
that,  as  of  now.  It  does  not  have  the 
facts,  nor  does  anyone  else.  Therefore, 
the  bill  should  not  be  acted  upon  at  this 

time.  ^  , 

Moreover,  we  ought  to  know,  before  we 
act  upon  this  biU,  about  the  alternate 
sites  which  are  available.  There  is  no  rec- 
ord in  the  committee  report  about  the 
consideration  of  alternate  sites.  If  these 
winter  games  are  to  be  held  at  all,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  seem  logical  that  one 
would  first  look  at  the  existing  facilities 
where  such  games  have  been  previously 
held.  Those  facilities  might  be  recycled 
at  less  cost  to  the  Uxpayers  and  with 
less  environmental  damage. 

We  can  take  Lake  Placid  as  an  exam- 
ple. The  committee  said  that  for  the 
four-man  bobsled  competition  that  was 
to  be  put  on,  the  Lake  Placid  facility 
might  be  used.  There  are  already  facili- 
ties there  for  that  event.  As  far  as  I 
know,  and  I  am  informed  by  people  from 
Lake  Placid,  no  contact  was  made  with 
them  as  to  whether  other  facilities  there 
already  in  existence  might  be  recycled. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  sponsor  the 
1976  Winter  Olympics,  it  might  be  held 
at  Lake  Placid.  That  would  involve  much 
less  cost  and  damage.  The  same  is  true 
in  regard  to  Squaw  Valley  in  California. 
Similar  events  have  been  held  there  in 
the  past.  Why  can  they  not  be  held  there 
again? 

If  they  were  held  at  Squaw  Valley  or 
Lake  Placid,  there  would  be  less  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  and  less  environmental 
damage,  since  such  games  have  been  held 
in  the  past  at  those  sites. 

These  are  serious  questions  involved  in 
this  bill,  and  they  are  unanswered  ques- 
tions. ^^     . 
Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  mentioned  a  bobsled  nm.  Will 
there  be  any  bobsled  run  event  created 
by  the  Olympics  Committee  in  1976? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  They  were  originally 
plaimed.  However,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  Inter- 
national Olympics  Committee  agreed  to 
drop,  at  least  at  this  site,  the  four-  and 
two-man  bobsled  events.  But  at  a  cost  of 
$3  million  to  the  American  taxpayers  we 
will  have  the  1-man  sled  event.  That  is 
called  the  luge.  I  am  informed  it  is  a 
l-man  sled  event.  Not  very  many  people 
that  I  know  of  will  engage  in  that.  How- 
ever, it  would  cost  us  $3  million  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Madam  President,  the 
bobsledding  has  not  been  eliminated 
from  the  competition,  has  it? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  true.  There  is  a  question  about 
those  events.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
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the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  might 
resix)nd  to  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  the  question 
If  the  question  ia  addressed  to  me.  I  do 
not  want  this  time  charged  to  me  imder 
the  bill.  However,  the  bobaleddlng  has 
been  eliminated  as  a  competitive  event. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  President, 
might  I  ask  one  further  question? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  President,  I 
jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  President. 
why  has  this  decision  been  arrived  at? 
E>oes  the  Senator  know?  Is  It  because  of 
the  lack  of  facilities  we  have? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  While  those  who  engage 
in  the  bobsleddlng  are  as  avid  as  any 
sportsmen  I  have  seen,  and  I  know  be- 
cause a  lot  of  them  have  tsdked  to  me. 
It  Is  not  a  sport  which  is  engaged  In 
widely.  There  Is,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
only  one  bot>sled  run  In  the  United 
States.  That  is  at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 
It  Is  an  expensive  sport.  And  the  cost  of 
building  a  new  bobsled  rtin  for  each 
Olympics  is  prohibitive.  I  think  that  all 
of  these  things  euid  probably  other  things 
about  which  I  do  not  know  figure  in  the 
IOC  decision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  President. 
I  certainly  appreciate  that  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive facility  to  build.  We  In  this 
country  only  have  one  facility,  and  that 
is  at  Lake  Placid.  However,  it  Is  certainly 
there  and  is  in  existence.  And  it  was  In 
use  until  it  was  shut  down  for  a  period 
this  past  winter  because  the  State  of 
New  York  foimd  that  it  did  not  want  to 
maintsdn  it.  I  believe  that  has  been  re- 
versed sund  that  facility  is  available. 
However,  it  has  been  eliminated  as  com- 
petition in  the  Winter  Olympics? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  both  Senators. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  President,  in 
regard  to  that  question  of  who  benefits; 
it  has  to  do  with  after-use  and  it  has  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  this  whole  proposal. 

I  refer,  Madam  President,  to  an  issue 
of  the  Straight  Creek  Journal  published 
Augtist  24,  1972.  It  is  the  first  informa- 
tion I  have  seen  about  who  owns  and 
who  is  involved  in  some  of  these  facili- 
ties and  who  might  stand  to  benefit  by 
the  use  of  the  money  of  working-class 
people. 

It  is  an  article  written  by  Ron  Wolf, 
copyrighted  in  the  Straight  Creek  Jour- 
nal. 

This  article  contains  the  kind  of  in- 
formation that  we  in  Congress  ought  to 
know.  It  contains  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions which  we  do  not  have  answers  to 
from  the  record  or  the  report  of  the 
committee.  I  think  that  the  Senate  is 
entitled  to  know. 
The  article  says : 

A  survey  by  Straight  Creek  Jovimai  of  the 
hierarchy  of  oommlttees  aaeoclated  with  the 
Olymptca  effort  reveals  that  theae  groups  axe 
dominated  by  a  bualneee  and  financial  elite 
which  comprise  a  virtual  Who's  Who  of 
wealth,  power  and.  influence  to  Colorado.  The 
Olympics  committee  membership  could  Just 
as  eefiUy  be  the  guest  list  for  a  $1000-a.-plate 
dinner. 

At  least  sixty  of  the  Olympics  blgshots  are 
In  th«  mUllon&lre  category.  Sixty-nine  of 
the  139  people  Included,  or  nearly  one-half. 


are  presidents  or  boaitl  chairmen  of  oorpors- 
tlons.  Of  these  60,  no  leas  than  16  are  bank 
presidents,  the  single  most  frequent  occupa- 
tional group. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  information  contained 
in  the  article  concerning  a  conflict  of 
interest.  It  is  a  matter  of  .serious  con- 
cern, it  seems  to  me,  for  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  seriously 
delved  Into  by  those  concerned. 

The  article  states: 

p.  George  Robinson,  who  slta  on  the  DOC, 
la  an  Investor  In  the  Asp«n  SU  Corporation 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  company.  Aspen  Ski  Corp.  owns  the  As- 
pen Highlands,  Buttermlllc,  Snowmase,  and 
Breckenrldge  ski  areas. 

Richard  H.  Olson,  Chairman  of  the  Colo- 
rado Olympic  Commission,  is  also  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  a  major  invested  In  Out- 
door Sports  Industries,  Inc. 

The  article  states: 

The  company  manufactures  sports  equip- 
ment, including  such  itsms  as  the  line  of 
Gerry  ski  parkas.  D.  U.  Chancellor  Maiirlce 
Mitchell,  a  DOC  member.  Is  also  on  the  Board 
of  Outdoor  Sports  Industries. 

Thayer  Tutt,  a  member  of  the  OOC  and 
the  Committee  of  76,  owns  the  Broadmoor 
Hotel  in  Colorado  Springs,  Including  the 
Broadmoor  ski  area. 

Edward  Carlson.  President  of  the  United 
Air  Lines,  and  Robert  Six,  President  of  Con- 
tinental Airlines,  boith  sit  on  the  National 
Advisory  Committee.  The  two  comptinlee  are 
the  largest  carriers  of  air  passengers  Into 
Denver  and  stand  to  benefit  from  any  addi- 
tional air  traffic. 

John  D.  Murchison  Is  also  simong  the 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Denver  Olympics.  His  name 
appears  on  the  list  with  the  word  "E>al- 
las"  and  no  other  identification.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est people  of  the  entire  group.  The  article 
states: 

In  fact,  Murchison  Is  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est people  of  the  entire  group  and  Is  the 
principal  investor  behind  the  development 
of  Vail,  Colorado.  Murchison  sits  on  the 
Board  of  Vail  Associates,  and  has  a  major  fi- 
nancial interest  in  the  company. 

The  article  points  out  that  Vail  is  one 
of  the  sites  for  sevwal  events  which 
the  taxpayers  of  America  are  asked  to 
invest  in.  ■ 

Continuing:  I 

similarly  Archie  K.  Davis  is  Identified  by 
the  DOC  as  "Chairman  at  the  board.  Wacho- 
via Bank  and  Trust  Company."  What  they 
dldnt  say  was  that  Archie  Davis  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  giant 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  half-a-doeen  smaller  corporations. 

This  list  of  rich  people  and  big  corpo- 
rations whose  oflScials  and  private  stock- 
holders are  involved  in  trying  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  taxpayers' 
money  to  build  and  promote  the  Denver 
Olympics  in  1976  Is  a  long  list. 

Appsu^ntly  from  what  we  can  tell  from 
the  committee  report  and  its  hearings, 
this  was  not  a  matter  the  committee 
looked  into.  I  believe  it  should  have 
done  so. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  article  that 
I  have  referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoib, 
as  follows : 

Who     Owns    the     Olympics  ?:     Colorado's 
Financial  Blttk  Plan  1076  Snow  Job  roi 

F>TTBL1C 

(By  Ron  Wtdf) 

If  you  want  s  voice  in  tbe  staging  of  ths 
1076  Winter  Olympics,  you  had  better  bs  a 
millionaire  and  a  corporation  president,  pref- 
erably the  president  of  a  bank.  It  also  helps 
If  you're  not  a  Chlcano,  not  Black,  not  a 
woman  and  not  a  member  of  a  labor  union. 

A  survey  by  Straight  Creek  Journal  of  the 
hierarchy  of  committees  associated  with  tbs 
Olympics  effort  reveals  that  these  groups  at* 
dominated  by  a  business  and  financial  elite 
which  comprise  a  virtual  Who's  Who  of 
wealth,  power  and  Influence  in  Colorado. 
The  Olympics  committee  membership  could 
Just  as  easily  be  the  guest  list  for  a  91,000- 
a-plate  dinner. 

At  letist  60  of  the  Olympics  blgshots  are  to 
the  millionaire  category.  Sixty-nine  of  the 
139  people  Included,  or  nearly  one-half,  an 
presidents  or  bosurd  chairmen  of  corporaUons. 
Of  these  69,  no  less  than  16  are  bank  presi- 
dents, the  single  most  frequent  occupaUonal 
group. 

The  Committees  Investigated  were  the 
Denver  Organizing  Committee  (DOC),  the 
Colorado  Olympic  Commission  (COC) ,  the 
Committee  of  76,  and  the  National  Advisory 
Committee. 

Also  uncovered  In  the  tovestlgatlon  were 
numerous  Instances  of  substantial  conflict- 
of-interest  and  possible  conflict  among  the 
Olympics  backers.  In  fact,  most  of  the  people 
associated  with  these  groups  stand  to  gato 
some  financial  benefit,  either  personally  or 
for  the  companies  they  represent,  by  holding 
the  games  in  Colorado. 

One  local  politician  looked  at  tbe  list  and 
said,  "Just  about  everybody  who  proflts  from 
a  crowd  Is  on  there." 

CONFLICTS    BY    THK    DOZKN 

The  conflicts  of  Interest  come  In  all  varie- 
ties: laiye  and  small,  direct  and  Indirect, 
open  and  concealed. 

One  example  of  ethical  Insensltlvlty  among 
the  Olympics  decision  makers  involves  Clar- 
ence (Arch)  Decker,  former  State  Senate 
Minority  Leader  and  current  contender  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress. 
Decker  Is  a  member  of  the  state-appototed 
Colorado  Olympic  Commission.  At  the  same 
time,  Arch  is  a  major  land  holder  and  sub- 
divider  In  the  Steamboat  Springs  area,  one 
of  the  primary  locations  for  Olympics  events. 

Through  the  Decker-Bishop  partnership. 
Arch  has  a  half  interest  in  the  Bluetall 
Mountain  Estates  subdivision.  The  project 
Involves  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Routt  County  about  13  miles  south  of 
Steamboat  Springs.  Any  major  influx  of  peo- 
ple Into  the  Steamboat  area  which  drives  up 
real -estate  prices  means  a  major  Influx  of 
proflts  for  Arch  Decker. 

Another  land  deal  Involves  DOC-member 
Richard  M.  Davis.  The  DOC  is  negotiating 
for  a  ski-Jump  site  with  Genesee  Associates, 
a  land-development  outfit  holding  about 
2,000  acres  In  the  Genesee  area.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  Interest  In  Genesee  Asso- 
ciates Is  owned  by  Oeorga  B.  Beardsley,  who 
Is  married  to  Davis'  daughter. 

Beardsley  has  stated  numerous  times  his 
personal  opposition  to  holding  the  Olympics 
here,  but  that  does  not  erase  a  possibly  com- 
promising situation  for  his  father-to-law, 
Davis,  on  the  DOC. 

Many  other  conflicts  of  toterest  are  much 
more  obvious.  F.  George  Robinson,  who  sits 
on  the  DOC,  Is  an  Investor  In  the  Aspen  Ski 
Corporation  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  company.  Aspen  Ski  Corp. 
owns  the  Aspen  Highlands,  Buttermilk. 
Snowmaae,   and  Breckenrldge  ski  areas. 

Richard  H.  Olson,  Chairman  of  the  Colo- 
rado Olsrmplc  Commission,  Is  also  Chairman 
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«f  the  Board  and  a  major  tovestor  to  Out- 
^Ir  R^^  Industries.  Inc.  The  company 
Slf^uf/ct^es  sports  equipment  Including 
"^h  «ms  as  the  line  of  Gerry  ski  parkas. 
iTu  cCce^or  Maurice  Mitchell  a  D^ 
^„,   IS   also   on   the   Board  of  Outdoor 

^TS"^  member  of  the  COC  and 
tiT^^lttee  of  76,  owns  the  Broadmoor 
aStel    to    Colorado    Springs,    including    the 

^'^K^cSl^  Presicleht  of  United  Air 
TfnTind  Robert  Six.  President  of  ConU- 
^Ul  Airltoes,  both  sit  on  the  National  Ad- 
°S^  Committee.  The  two  companlee  are 
Ziargest  carriers  of  air  passengers  toto 
Driver  and  stand  to  benefit  from  any  addi- 
tional air  traffic. 

GSOS8I.T  UNREParSENTATIVX  OF  TAXPATKSS 

The  elitist  nature  of  the  Olympics  person- 
Mi  is  Ulustrated  by  the  drastic  under-rep- 
Msntatlon  of  non-WASP  elements  in  their 
r-nks  Of  the  139  people  on  these  committees 
MaTntoe  are  women   (about  6%   percent). 

There  are  only  three  Blacks  on  the  various 
BTOUDs  which  represents  about  two  percent  of 
Se  total.  Also  there  are  only  six  Chlcanos 
included   representtog   4%    percent    of   the 

^Even  these  figures  are  deceptively  high  be- 
cause among  the  minority  members  chosen 
for  Olympics  participation,  some  are  con- 
sidered -safe"  for  the  establishment,  not 
truly  representative  of  minority  community 

"^mwample.  State  Senator  Roger  Cisneros 
lists  assets  to  excess  of  $2  million  and  Is 
president  of  a  land  company,  credentl^s 
which  are  hardlv  a  reflection  of  the  plight 
of  the  average  Chlcano  in  Colorado.  Two 
othere.  Dr.  Daniel  Valdez  and  attoiney 
Donald  Cordova,  usually  refuse  to  considM 
themselves  "Chlcanos,"  but  stress  Instead 
their  "Hlspano"  backgrounds. 

DOC-member  Paoo  Sanchez,  another  one 
of  the  six,  is  the  token  Chlcano  of  the  Colo- 
rado OOP.  Sanchez  made  a  secondtog 
speech  for  Gordon  Allott  at  the  state  Repub- 
liMin  convention,  has  a  vrtde  reputation  in 
the  barrios  as  a  "tlo  Taco'  the  Chloano 
equivalent  of  an  Uncle  Tom. 

One  Chlcano  community  leader,  an  elected 
official  not  connected  with  the  Olympics, 
Bald,  "With  the  exception  of  Father  Torres, 
the  Chlcanos  aren't  represented  on  there. 

Ft  Torres  got  on  the  DOC  as  a  result  of 
communltv  pressure  last  year.  When  local 
Chlcanos  and  Blacks  publicly  objected  to  the 
composition  of  the  DOC,  Mayor  McNichols 
agreed  to  additional  minority  representetlon. 
AppUcatlons  were  submitted  to  the  mayor 
by  a  number  of  people  In  the  Chlcano  com- 
munity but  Pr.  Torres  was  the  only  one 
appototed. 

Also  conspicuously  missing  from  tne 
Olympics  list  are  working  people  who  belong 
to  labor  unions.  Among  the  entire  139, 
Straight  Creek  could  not  find  one  person 
with  a  proven  union  membership. 

WHAT     BILL     DtoN'T     TELL 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  the  investiga- 
tion Is  that  many  of  the  most  important  and 
questionable  affiliations  were  not  included 
la  press  releases  from  the  Olympics  organiza- 
tion identlfytog  the  various  committee 
members  , 

For  example,  the  DOC  announcement  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  lists  John 
D.  Murchison  among  the  original  18  mem- 
bers, and  the  only  identification  to  appear 
alter  his  name  Is  "Dallas."  In  fact,  Murchi- 
son is  one  of  the  wealthiest  people  of  the 
entire  group  and  Is  the  prtoclpal  tovestor 
behind  the  development  of  Vail,  Colorado. 
Murchison  sits  on  the  Board  of  Vail  Associ- 
ates and  has  a  major  financial  toterest  in 
the  company.  Vail,  of  course,  Is  one  of  the 
sites  for  several  events. 

SlmUarly  Archie  K.  Davis  Is  Identified  by 
ths  DOC  as  "Chairman  of  the  board,  Wa- 


chovia Bank  and  Trust  Company.  VThat 
they  didn't  say  was  that  Archie  Davis  Is  a 
member  of  the  Bo*rd  of  Directors  of  the 
giant  American  Telephone  and  ToUigraph 
Company  and  half-a-dozen  smaUer  corpora- 
tions. ,     _4**«^ 

Probably  the  most  flagrant  case  of  omttted 
information  concerns  Oustave  L.  Levy,  *"•»- 
tlfled  by  the  DOC  as  "general  partner,  Gold- 
man Sachs  &  Co."  What  they  dldnt  say  was 
that  Levy  sits  on  the  boards  of  20  corpwa- 
tions  including  some  of  the  largest  to  the 

In  addition.  Levy  Is  an  old  crony  of  multi- 
millionaire Murchison.  Back  In  1961  and  62 
Murchison  was  waging  a  proxy  battle,  even- 
tually successful,  for  control  of  AUeghany 
corporation,  an  outfit  worth  about  •laa 
million  at  the  time.  The  guy  to  ^"8«  o^ 
discreetly  buytog  up  AUeghsny  stock  for 
Murchison  was  Qus  Levy.  ^.,„„„ 

After  winning  the  battle  and  Installing 
hlmseU  as  President  of  Alleghany.  Murchi- 
son boasted  to  a  Fortune  reporter.  "With  the 
organization  we  had.  we  could  have  taken 

over  Cuba." 

Another  member  of  the  Murchison  orga- 
nization now  circulating  to  Olympic  circles  to 
Bud  Wilkinson,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Conunlttee.  Wilkinson  Is  a  Vice 
President  of  SUco,  Inc..  a  DaUas  holding 
company  headed  by  Murchison. 

BtrSINESS    INTEEESTS    FORXMOST 

One  of  the  best  todlcatlons  of  the  extent 
of  business  domtoatlon  of  Olympic  afTalni  Is 
the  fact  that  16  people  among  the  Olym^c 
hierarchy  hold  positions  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Colorado  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  (CACI).  The  Associa- 
tion is  the  principal  bustoeas  lobbyist  to  the 
state.  Formed  through  a  merger  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  State  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, CACI  represents  more  than  a  thou- 
sand corporations  doing  bustoess  to  Colo- 
rado. 

The  organization  matotatos  a  full-time 
staff  of  legUlatlve  lobbyists  to  watch  out 
for  bustoess  Int«re3t8.  Carl  DeTemple.  Presi- 
dent and  General  Secretary  of  the  DOC, 
worked  for  a  while  as  one  of  CACI's  "legis- 
lative   representatives."    before    Jotolng   the 

DOC 

Another  organization  heavily  Into  the 
Olympics  hierarchy  Is  the  Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Four  people  who  have  served 
as  president  of  the  business  group  and  four 
more  from  the  Board  of  Dlreotors  are  now 
Involved  In  Olympics  affairs. 

StUl  another  major  connection  for  the 
Olvmplcs  group  Is  the  overlap  of  personnel 
with  the  United  Bank  of  Denver.  There  are 
s'x  people  sitting  on  the  board  of  United 
Bank  who  also  hold  poeltlons  on  the  various 
Olvmplcs  oommlttees. 

in  addition  to  the  16  bank  presidents  who 
hold  Olympics  poeltlons,  there  are  30  other 
people  who  hold  bank  dlreotorships  around 
the  state.  In  fact,  39  banks  and  four  bank 
holding  companies  are  represented  among 
the  committee  members.  These  banks  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  the  bank  deposits 
m  the  state,  something  In  excess  of  two- 
and-a-half  billion   dollars. 

PBIVATE    riTNDING    POSSIBLK 

The  incredible  wealth  of  many  of  the  com- 
mittee members  raises  the  poeslbUlty  that 
private  funding  of  the  Olympics  would  be 
possible.  Mayor  McNichols  has  been  claiming 
publicly  that  Colorado  voters  won't  cut  off 
his  funds.  He  has  been  saying  privately  that 
If  they  do.  the  games  can  be  staged  with 
monev  from  ohter  sources. 

John  Paar,  Co-ordlnator  of  Citizens  for 
Colorado's  Future,  asked  why  McNichols  was 
turning  to  the  taxpayers  for  money  If  the 
Mayor  feels  that  private  sources  can  be 
tapped,  said  Paar.  "He's  playing  toto  our 
hands  By  his  own  admission  It  Isn't  neces- 
sary for  the  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  tab." 


The  specter  of  a  privately -funded  Ol!^- 
plM  raises  additional  questions  about  the 
whole  project.  Pat  Schroeder,  candicl»t«tM 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  CongresB. 
potots  out  that  as  long  as  the  '76  games  are 
staged  by  the  government  there  Is  the  poten- 
tial for  adequate  enTlronmental  «>ntrca«- 
She  says  that  If  the  games  '^^^V^^'^^JT 
vately  the  little  governmental  control  that 
there  Is  would  be  lost. 

The  poeslbUlty  of  private  ^V.^<11'*„,"^,*° 
cn^afsVTrries  about  ^°»^*/'^"J"'! 
after  the  games.  Says  Schroedw.  It «  a 
question  of  whether  we  get  another  Winter 
Park  or  another  VaU. ' 


Mr  HARRIS.  Madam  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of   Senators  to   the  re- 
marks by  Colorado  State  Representative 
Charles  Undley,  who  appearwi  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.    He    stated    that    the    Denver 
Olympics  Committee  has  had  from  the 
first  an  unrealistic  and  extravagant  ap- 
proach; that  their  cost  estimates  have 
proved  almost  totally  unreUable.  That 
^  the  effect  of  his  statement.  He  Pointed 
out  that  the  committee  origip^ly  said 
it  would  spend  around  $2.2  or  $2.5  mii- 
Uon  on  speed  skating,  for  example.  Now 
they  have  Increased  It  300  percent,  so 
that  their  present  estimate  is^SJ^.^f" 
Uon.  The  same  thing  happened  ^ith  re- 
spect to  other  original   estimates.  Ski 
jumping  facilities  were  ong^^y  estt- 
mated  last  year,  in  1971,  to  cost  $*00  000 
to  $600,000,  but  by  1972, 1  year  later,  that 
Sttmate  had  gone  up  to  $2.4  miUlon^^,^ 
increase  of  400  percent  over  last  y«ar  s 
estimate.  The  same  thing  happened  wltii 
most  of  the  other  estimates.  _,„,„. 

For  this  ski  jump  there  is  no*  sufficient 
snow.  So.  the  committee  budgeted  $200,- 
000  for  snowmaklng  at  VaU,  Colo  and 
that  is  very  much  involvea  with  the 
wixole  question  here,  if  we  are  going  te 
have  Americans  pay  Uiis  bill.  Af  terwarote, 
it  is  said,  others  wUl  go  there  and  ski  on 
those  slopes.  Will  we  have  U)  continue  to 
nav  as  I  guess,  for  snowmaklng.' 

DOC  is  estimating  they  ^-ill  spend 
$500,000,  as  a  minimum,  for  parking  at 
Vail,  Colo.,  according  te  Mr.  Lindley.  AI- 
Jer  spending  $1,249,208  the  OU^mpic 
Committee  has  only  conceptual  Plans  on 
which  it  can  base  budget  estimates,  and 
nothing  concrete,  he  says. 

We^e  talking  about  a  State  v^ith  only 
2  mUUon  people,  a  small  tax  base.  It  is 
not  an  industrial  State,  as  Representa- 
tive undley  points  out  te  the  Conrnut- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  And, 
yet  we  are  asked  to  spend  aU  this  money, 
Ld  they  are  asked  to  spend  the^  mori«.. 
to  bring  in  a  tremendous  influx  of  \tsi 
tSrs.  when  they  already-  have  tremendous 
problems  in  taking  care  of  the  visitors 
who  now  go  to  Colorado.  „u„  jc 

State  Representative  La°^'^  ^^°,-J 
assistant  minority  leader  in  the  Ilouse 
also  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  theSen- 
ate  against  this  proposal.  He  Pointed  out 
that  organized  labor  in  Colorado  at  their 
last  convention  in  September  came  out 
against  local  and  State  spending  for  this 
purpose  and  that  the  State  Democratic 
Party  has  gone  on  record  against  the 
expenditure  of  any  public  funds  for  this 

'^'l^call  attention,  as  I  have«arUer  to 
the  vote  which  the  citizens  of  Colo- 
rado have  scheduled  in  November  this 
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year  to  decide  whether  they  weuit  to 
spend  any  money  for  this  particular 
project. 

This  Is  em  Ill-considered  project  by 
the  admission  of.  I  think,  everybody  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  their  ability  to  detail 
what  the  cost  will  be  and  to  detail  what 
the  environmental  impact  will  be. 

If  this  bill  is  to  be  taken  up  at  this 
time  and  considered  by  the  Senate.  I 
and  others  will  offer  several  amend- 
ments. I  think  the  bill  ought  to  go  back 
to  the  committee,  in  view  of  the  facts 
which  &re  not  now  available.  I  hope 
that  is  what  the  Senate  will  decide  to 
do.  As  I  Just  said,  if  the  Senate  decides 
it  wants  to  go  ahead  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  at  this  time,  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  a  number  of  amendments 
that  should  be  offered — the  first  of 
which  will  be  an  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  smd 
of  which  I  am  cosponsor.  that  would 
make  present  environmental  require- 
ments a  specific  part  of  the  bill. 

There  will  be  others  aa  well,  in  regard 
to  auditing,  and  in  regard  to  other  safe- 
guards that  otight  to  be  in  this  bill,  if  the 
bill  Is  to  be  passed  at  all.  I  think  that  if 
the  bill  is  passed  this  year,  funds  ought 
to  be  limited  to  architectural  and  engi- 
neering studies  and  environmental  stud- 
ies. In  accordance  with  one  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

I  hope  Senators  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  Is  not  the  time  to  bring  the  bill 
up.  It  is  premature.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  vote  on  it.  because  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient facts  to  do  so.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  TtrRT.Tj;  Madam  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  Winter  Olympics  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
further  study. 

I  have  before  me  the  grounds  which  he 
has  given,  eight  in  number,  directed  to 
his  reasons  for  recommitting  it  to  the 
committee. 

I  was  privileged  to  chair  these  hear- 
ings on  June  9  of  this  year.  I  was  of  the 
impression  that  we  went  rather  thor- 
oughly into  this  problem.  It  was  long  and 
involved.  I  think  it  was  a  full  day's  hear- 
ing, from  something  like  10  in  the  morn- 
ing until  whatever  time  we  adjourned, 
and  it  was  in  the  range  of  6  o'clock.  The 
hearing  record  would  speak  on  that  point. 
I  believe,  and  have  been  so  advised, 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  directed  his  attention, 
in  an  earlier  colloquy  between  Senator 
Harris  and  himself,  to  many  of  the 
points  that  were  raised  in  the  reasons 
for  the  recommittal. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  was  listed 
as  one  of  our  witnesses.  I  do  not  believe 
he  actually  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARHI8.  I  was  ill  that  morning 
and.  therefore,  had  to  be  excused,  but  I 
did  file  a  statement. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  I  knew  a  statement  was 
filed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Several  times  I  wrote  to 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  a  rather 
voluminous  file  from  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  this  subject.  I  knew  he 
had  filled  a  statement,  but  I  had  no  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  seeing  his  handsome 
face  in  front  of  us  on  the  witness  stand 
testifying  on  this  particular  bill.  I 
thought  my  memory  was  correct,  but. 
you  know,  the  aging  process  takes  place 
here  and  there,  and  you  forget.  I  knew 
he  had  filed  a  statement  on  it. 

In  any  event,  I  thought  we  had  a  fair 
hearing.  I  think  we  heard  those  that  were 
for  it  and  those  that  were  against  it.  I 
know  that  my  own  personal  mail  is  volu- 
minous on  this  subject,  and  it  continues 
to  come  in.  on  both  sides,  both  the  pros 
and  the  cons. 

I  think  we  have  well  considered  the 
case.  As  the  Senator  knows,  there  is  a 
condition  in  that  bill  that  if  the  people 
of  Colorado  do  vote  in  the  State  elec- 
tion—and I  have  been  advised  the  ques- 
tion is  slated  to  go  on  the  ballot  under 
a  referendum  or  initiative  which  operates 
in  Colorado  to  get  it  on  the  ballot — that 
the  State  cannot  participate  in  this,  then 
there  will  be  no  Federal  participation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  an  adequate  escape 
clause  in  that  particular  respect. 

I  thought  we  did  as  good  a  job  as  was 
possible  in  determining  the  construction 
costs.  We  could  not  reduce  them  to  an 
exact  determination.  In  any  event,  what- 
ever the  costs,  the  ultimate  participation 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  $15.5  mil- 
lion. That  is  the  real  issue,  as  I  see  it,  in 
this  particular  legislation. 

If  this  bill  were  to  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
that  I  see.  The  question  is,  do  you  favor 
the  winter  Olympics  in  Denver,  Colo., 
and  if  you  do  favor  them,  do  you  favor  a 
Federal  participation  to  the  extent  of 
$15.5  million?  It  seems  to  me  those  are 
the  questions  that  must  be  resolved. 

I  think  the  suggestion  of  an  audit  be- 
ing required  that  came  from  the  GAO. 
frankly,  is  a  good  one.  and  if  this  bill 
should  move  forward,  I  would  assume 
the  main  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
Allott),  would  have  no  objection  to  an 
amendment  requiring  an  audit  by  the 
GAO.  That  question  was  not  before  us  at 
the  time.  We  may  have  made  an  error  in 
not  providing  for  an  audit  in  there,  and 
if  so.  It  is  the  committee's  fault,  and 
perhaps  my  fault.  I  think  it  is  one  that  is 
easily  remedied  by  an  amendment  while 
we  are  considering  the  present  legisla- 
tion. 

The  next  point  is  one  of  environmental 
imnact.  and  I  think  the  testimony  was 
very  clear  that  every  environmental  Im- 
pact reqtilrement  in  the  laws  of  the  land 
will  be  met. 

The  question  of  after  use  I  think  has 
been  adequately  covered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado. 
There  will  be  after  use  of  these  facilities. 
I  know  nothing  whatsoever  about  the 
sixth  point,  that  we  look  Into  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  management  of  the 
Munich  games.  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator's  statements  on  that 


point.  I  have  been  in  and  out  of  the 
Chamber.  At  the  time  I WM  in  the  Cham- 
ber he  was  not  talking  to  that  particular 
point. 

That  the  taxpayers'  benefits  are  min- 
imal is  an  arguable  question.  The  last 
winter  Olympics  held  in  this  country 
took  place  at  Squaw  Valley.  Squaw  Valley 
is  actually  physically  located  in  the  State 
of  California.  It  is  just  a  few  miles  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  which  is  two-thirds  in  Cal- 
ifomia  and  one-third  In  my  State.  They 
are  arguing  even  now  whether  it  was  a 
plus  or  a  minus.  Personally  I  think  it  wu 
a  plus.  It  focused  attention  not  only  on 
the  winter  Olympics  but  on  what  we  con- 
sider one  of  the  greatest  outdoor  skiing 
areas  in  the  world,  at  least  equal  to  those 
in  Colorado.  Utah,  upper  New  York,  and 
other  places  in  the  continental  United 
States,  but  of  equal  quality. 

The  last  question  of  ultimate  sites  I 
think  was  explored  thoroughly  when  we 
considered  the  bill.  Frankly,  there  are 
many  areas  in  this  country,  and  many 
wonderful  areas,  that  would  be  adapta- 
ble to  the  winter  Olympics.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  any  better.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  exact  statistics — I  do  not 
remember  whether  the  record  reflected 
that — but.  of  our  own  knowledge,  we 
know  of  the  great  attractions  they  have 
in  Colorado  in  winter  sports.  Utah  has 
them.  My  own  State  of  Nevada  has  them. 
California,  on  the  Sierra  side,  has  them. 
New  York  State  has  them.  There  are 
many,  many  other  areas  that  could  be 
mentioned  on  that  one  point,  and  the 
staff  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  should  mention  that  the  Interna- 
tional Olympics  Committee  has  already 
selected  Denver,  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
not  about  to  change  that  designation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that,  in  my  considered  judgment, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  gained 
by  recommitting  the  bill,  and  particu- 
larly at  this  late  day  in  the  session,  when 
oiir  leadership  assures  us  that,  come 
Saturday  night.  September  30.  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  homeward  bound  to  our  respec- 
tive cities  and  States.  I  hope  they  are 
right  in  that  prediction.  We  have  a  great 
leadership,  and  if  we  are  to  do  that  we 
must  move  forward. 

I  see  one  of  the  distinguished  leaders 
(Mt.  Rorert  C.  Byrd>  standing  right 
here  before  me.  and  this  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  say,  before  God  and  ev- 
erybody, and  before  the  whole  country, 
how  proud  we  are  of  the  work  he  does 
and  how  he  moves  legislation.  All  he  can 
do  now  is  teU  me  to  sit  down  so  we  can 
vote. 

But  I  do  want  to  pay  him  a  tribute,  oe- 
cause  I  need  him.  With  that,  I  rest  nU 
case,  and  hope  that  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  Olympic  bill  will  be  defeated. 
Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  nw 
of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  distinguish«l 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  fuU  conxmittee  at 
the  time  when  we  had  hearings  on  the 
Denver  Olympics,  for  his  statement  aBQ 
also  for  his  very  great  support  »'  Y"? 
measure.  As  he  has  stated,  and  I  tluM 
it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  we  haa 
a  full  day  of  hearings.  If  any  criticism 
could  be  directed  toward  the  hearing 
perhaps  it  would  be  that  they  went  in» 
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too  much  detail,  rather  than  not  going 

"*?wOTUd  Uke  to  touch  on  just  three  or 
four  questions. 

A  question  has  been  raised  here  about 
Mtimates.  Madam  President,  we  cannot 
«tdetailed  planning  estimates  until  we 
n(  Federal  money  to  get  this  started. 
There  is  no  point  in  spending  the  money 
for  detailed  estimates  on  it  until  we  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  go  or  not. 

There  have  been,  and  I  would  not 
deny  it.  certain  people  in  Colorado  who 
are  opposed  to  this  project.  But  I  want 
to  say  that  the  best  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  what  the  city  of  Denver  did  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  when  they  passed  a  $10 
million  bond  authorization  for  the  sports 
arena  which  is  one  of  the  integral  parts 
of  the  1976  Olympics.  This  we  ought  to 

)teep  in  mind. 

We  have  been  chastised  a  little  bit 
because  we  did  not  provide  for  the  GAO 
audit  of  these  funds.  Actually,  that  is 
not  the  primary  function  of  the  GAO  ex- 
cept upon  request  by  Congress,  because 
QAO  is  the  arm  of  Congress  and  not  the 
arm  of  the  executive. 

Second,  that  QAO  report,  as  has  been 
stated  over  and  over  here,  was  not  avail- 
able until  after  the  biU  was  reported. 
PersaiaUy,  I  have  no  objection  to  having 
the  GAO  audit  this  matter.  The  last 
thing  I  want  to  be  connected  with  is  any- 
thing which  is  a  financial  disaster,  and 
particularly  anything  where  proper  ac- 
counting procedures  would  not  be  taken 
into  total  consideration.  But  we  have 
taken  the  precaution,  months  ago,  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  what  department  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  considered  to  handle  this 
matter  and  supervise  it.  so  we  had  gone 
to  that  extent,  and  we  know  that  if  the 
Interior    Department    handles    it.    the 
funds  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  audited; 
they  will  have  to  be  strictly  accounted 
for,  and  I  want  it  that  way.  I  do  not 
want  it  any  other  way . 

So  if  the  mover  of  this  motion  feels 
that  he  wants  that  amendment  in  the 
bill,  I  personally  have  no  objection  to  it, 
although  I  do  think  we  are  probably  ade- 
quately covered  the  way  we  are. 

With  respect  to  the  support  of  this 
project,  I  would  like  to  say  this:  The 
State  has  already  put  in  approximately 
$1.5  million.  The  legislature  this  year 
appropriated  over  $800,000  for  the  Olym- 
pics for  advance  funding;  the  city  has 
advanced,  I  believe,  $500,000  so  far  to 
support  the  DOC ;  and  certainly  there  is 
no  question  about  the  position  of  the 
Governor.  The  Governor  is  entirely  in 
support  of  it.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Denver  is  in  support  of  it,  and  every  city 
coimcilman  is  in  support  of  it. 

So  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  why  or 
how  the  opposition  reaches  such  pro- 
portioas,  but  we  have  to  recognize  the 
facts  for  what  they  are. 

The  positions  of  the  official  leaders  of 
Colorado,  as  evidenced  by  the  appro- 
priation by  the  State  legislature  and  as 
evidenced  by  the  official  positions  on  file 
here  from  the  city  council  of  Denver  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Denver.  I  think, 
are  pretty  adequate  as  to  what  the  actual 
situation  is. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  raised 


the  question  about  TV.  and  said  that  It 
would  not  be  available  in  that  area.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  source  of  that  state- 
ment Is.  because  the  DOC  has  stated  over 
and  over  again,  and  made  its  position 
perfectlv  clear,  that  TV  for  coverhag  the 
Olympics  will  be  avaUable  in  the  local 
area  as  weU  In  other  areas.  In  other 
words,  there  will  not  be  a  blackout  of 
TV  in  Colorado  when  it  occurs. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  other 
cities  holding  the  games.  On  page  167  of 
the  hearings,  we  were  having  as  a  witness 
Mr  Buck,  who  Is  president  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee.  In  response  to  a 
question  from  me  about  the  possibility 
of  the  games  going  anywhere  else  If  this 
legislation  did  not  become  effective,  he 
stated  as  follows: 

The  answer  to  such  a  question,  Senator, 
of  course  would  Ue  with  the  V£.  Olympic 
Oommlttoe  Board  of  Directors.  Obviously,  It 
would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  make  an 
unequlvocable  statement  as  to  what  decision 
the  board  would  make  on  such  a  question. 
However.  It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that, 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  board  mem- 
bers' views,  that  the  USOC  will  not  approve 
any  VS.  city  other  than  Denver  to  stage 
the  1976  winter  games. 

So  the  question  we  have  before  us,  Ma- 
dam President,  is  simply  this:  Are  we 
going  to  have  them,  or  not?  Is  the  United 
States  going  to  have  the  1976  winter 
Olympics  as  the  first  big  event  in  its 
bicentennial,  or  is  it  not?  The  question 
is  very  simple :  Do  we  want  to  support  it 
to  the  extent  of  $15.5  million,  or  such 
part  of  that  as  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee finds  appropriate,  or  do  we  not? 
It  is  not  a  complicated  question  at  all. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  in  response  to 
the  rather  emotional  appeal  made  about 
this  being  a  rich  mans  game  that  if  any- 
one ever  lived  in  Colorado  and  saw  the 
young  people  of  our  State  and  of  Okla- 
homa, Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  the 
surrounding  States  traipsing  in  there  in 
jalopies  on  Friday  afternoon  and  going 
back  home  late  Sunday  afternoon  by  the 
thousands,  he  would  hardly  consider  it  a 
rich  mans  game.  So  many  people  par- 
ticipate in  skiing  and  winter  sports  in 
Colorado,  and  in  particularly  skiing,  that 
I  do  not  think  the  thought  that  it  is  a 
rich  persons  game  would  occur  to  any- 
one. But  there  is  a  young  min  on  the 
Denver  City  Council  who  certainly  does 
not  represent  anybody  but  the  average 
person — a  young  black  by  the  name  of 
William  Roberts,  who  constitutes  one  of 
the  unanimous  votes  on  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Denver  in  their  support 
of  the  Olympics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment, which  appears  in  the  hearing  re- 
port starting  on  page  180  and  continues 
to  page  181,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  read  some  ex- 
cerpts from  this  statement,  because  it  is 
by  a  young  man,  a  black  man.  who  would 
be  considered,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  mi- 
nority people,  the  people  who  have  not 
had  every  opportunity  in  this  world. 

He  said: 

I  would  lUce  to  make  four  point*.  The  flxat 
one  Is  that  the  United  States  spends  several 


bUllon  dollars  annuaUy  to  P»^*«  ^«22^ 
goodwUl  overseas.  WhUe  the  list  « /-d"^ 
funded  organlMtlons  and  progrwns  In  charge 
o?^ur  pumicTelatlons  abroad  ^^J-^^^'' 
ble,  I'd  like  to  quote  the  budgets  of  three  ol 
otir  most  Influential  progrmme. 

He  refers  to  the  USIA,  a  cultural  ex- 
change, people  to  people.  Then  he  says 

this:  „ 

we  cannot  imagine  a  more  worthwhfle 
campaign  than  the  winter  games  playing 
h^  to  the  world,  we  beUeve  the  g"?«;/o[ 
what  they  can  offer  In  generating  goodwlU.  Is 
deserving  of  Federal  support.  ^„,^,_-, 

We  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  cultunO, 
phUosophlcal.  and  educational  ,^r*ntM9M 
thBt  an  international  sports  event  like  the 
winter  Olympics  offers  to  our  Nation  s  young 

^*^wuloualy.  young  people  are  beginning 
to  abandon  the  parochial  Identity  wWch 
Dlagues  our  older  clUaens  and  are  beginning 
to  think  of  themselves  as  citizens  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  ex- 
press the  whole  thought  and  concept  be- 
hind the  Olympics  better  than  those 
words. 
Then  he  say»: 

The  last  thing  I  would  like  to  say  for  the 
record  is  that  It  is  very  easy  to  tell  a  govern- 
ment or  to  teU  an  effort  what  is  wrong  wl^ 
It.  It  is  much  harder  to  get  in  there  and  make 

It  a  Kreat  event.  

There  are  those  of  us  who  do  not  wonr 
about  the  task  of  making  It  a  great  event, 
we  are  going  to  do  that.  We  would  «^«our. 
age  those  who  take  the  easy  route  and  who 
criticize  to  Join  with  us. 
Madam  President,  I  hope  the  motion 

is  rejected. 

ExKisrr  1 

STATEMINT  or  HON.  WnXlAM  ROBERTS,  DDfVM 

CrrT  CouNCn..  Deicvdi,  Colo. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  committee. 
AS  you  probably  know,  being  a  representative 
from  Denver.  It  Is  very  difficult  many  times  to 
pass  things  m  the  Colorado  Lefl»l»tUTe  and 
consequently  there  Is  quite  a  bit  of  frustra- 

I  am  glad  to  see  two  members  represent- 
tog  Denver  here  today  Jolnmg  In  something 
even  if  I  think  it  Is  the  wrong  cause. 

The  other  observation  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  this  team  of  L  ^'^'1,^  as  I  c*U  them 
there  Is  another  team  caUed  LAM  that  la 
not  supposed  to  melt  in  your  hand  but  I 
think  this  team  will  melt  as  we  move  towards 
holding  the  Olympics. 

I  would  like  to  make  four  points.  The 
first  one  Is  that  the  United  States  spends 
several  billion  dollars  annuaUy  to  proniot* 
American  goodwUl  overseas.  WThUe  the  list  of 
federally  funded  organizations  and  programs 
in  charge  of  our  public  relations  abroad  is 
inexhaustible,  I'd  Uke  to  quote  the  budgets 
of  three  of  our  most  Influential  programs. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  spends  more 
than  $20  minion  annuaUy  to  promote  Amer- 
ican goodwill. 

The  representational  aUowance,  travel,  and 
subsistence  funds  for  congressional  am- 
bassadors of  goodwill  averages  about  »1  mU- 

llon  per  year. 

The  educational  exchange  program,  a 
student  exchange  program,  had  a  1971  budget 
of  $37  mUllon.  In  1972.  the  program  expeote 
to  spend  $43  million;  $62  mlUlon  In  1973. 

The  Olympics,  whUe  classified  technically 
as  international  athletic  competition  Is,  in  a 
larger  sense,  a  goodwill  campaign,  one  which 
will  receive  worldwide  attention. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  more  worthwhile 
campaign  than  the  winter  games  playing 
host  to  the  world.  We  believe  the  games,  for 
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wh»t  they  can  offer  in  geueratiug  goodwill,  la 
daMTVlng  of  Federal  support. 

We  cannot  empbaalze  enough  tha  cul- 
tural, phlloaoptilcal,  and  educational  ad- 
vantages that  an  International  sports  event 
like  the  winter  Olympics  offers  to  our 
Nation's  young  people. 

Miraculously,  young  people  are  beginning 
to  abandon  the  parochial  identity  which 
plagues  our  older  citizens  and  are  beginning 
to  think  of  themselves  as  citizens  of  the 
world. 

Because  they  are  extremely  eager  to  meet, 
compare,  and  share  Ideas  with  their  peers 
overseas,  we  feel  it  Is  crucially  Important  to 
provide  young  people  with  opportunities  for 
increased  international  fellowship,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  the  atmosphere  generated 
by  worldwide  athletic  competition  is  certainly 
one  of  the  beat  opportunities  we  can  offer. 
What  our  young  people  can  accomplish 
In  cementing  friendships  between  people  of 
different  nations,  languages,  religions,  races, 
and  political  philosophies  must  surely  be 
the  foundation  for  tomorrow's  approach  to 
human  relations,  foreign  or  domestic. 

Colorado's  terrain  and  climate  make  our 
State  the  skiing  capital  of  the  world.  The 
1976  Denver  Olympics  promises  to  be  the  tru- 
est test  of  winter  Olympic  competition  ever 
held. 

We  suggest,  however,  that  the  United 
States,  not  Denver.  Is  hosting  the  1976  winter 
games  and  that  this  Nation  simply  desig- 
nated Colorado  as  the  gcround  on  which  the 
most  challenging  competition  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  games  would  be  held. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  pride  we  feel 
In  being  awarded  an  event  of  such  Inter- 
national magnitude  is  shared  by  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  and  we  hope  that  you,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  national  constituency,  will 
permit  all  Americans  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  games. 

I  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  Olympics  for  some  time.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  many  advantages  that 
the  winter  Olympics  will  offer  to  the  minority 
community  in  Denver. 

Among  these  are  development,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  transportation.  Develop- 
ment and  operation  of  restaurants  and  cater- 
ing services.  Development  and  operation  of 
novelty  shops,  fashion  boutiques,  arts  and 
crafts  centers,  beauty  salons,  child  care  facil- 
ities. Construction  of  housing,  resort,  sport 
and  spectator  facilities.  Translation  and  In- 
terpreting services,  and  entertainment. 

In  line  with  the  Federal  Government's 
stated  policy  to  encourage  minority  entre- 
preneurs, we  ask  that  Federal  funds  be  allo- 
cated to  assist  minority  contractors  In  meet- 
ing the  bond  celling  on  the  various  construc- 
tion projects:  to  finance  the  minority-con- 
ceived business  ventures;  to  subsidize  th» 
creation  of  management  advisory  groups  to 
counsel  minority  businessmen  In  adminis- 
trative procedures. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  the  DOC  has  encouraged 
any  persons  who  want  to  speak  before  the 
DOC  to  come.  The  meetings  are  open.  They 
are  open  now  and  to  my  knowledge  no  one 
has  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  come  and 
address  the  board. 

Personally,  groups  In  the  community  where 
I  live  have  asked  if  they  could  come  and  ad- 
dress the  board.  I  have  conveyed  that  mes- 
sage and  they  have  been  allowed  to  do  so. 
I  think  the  record  should  show  that  the 
observation  and  experience  that  I  have  had 
as  a  DOC  member  Is  that  all  persons  are 
encouraged  to  come  to  the  DOC  if  they  have 
something  they  would  like  to  contribute. 

The  last  thing  I  would  like  to  say  for  the 
record  is  that  It  is  very  easy  to  tell  a  govern- 
ment or  to  tell  an  effort  what  Is  wrong  with 
it.  It  Is  much  harder  to  get  In  there  and 
make  It  a  g^reat  event. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  do  not  worry 
about  the  task  of  making  it  a  great  STent. 


We  are  going  to  do  that.  We  would  encourage 
those  who  take  the  easy  route  and  who 
criticize  to  Join  with  us. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  take  2  or  3  minutes  to  reiterate 
one  or  two  key  points. 

First,  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
are  going  to  hold  these  games  in  1976  in 
Denver.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  is  going  to  vote  in  the  dark. 
Everybody  admits  we  do  not  know  what 
this  project  is  going  to  cost.  As  I  said 
earlier,  it  is  foolish  in  the  extreme  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  start  voting  money  for  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  other  enor- 
mous sums  that  will  be  necessary  for  it, 
without  knowing  what  the  total  costs  are. 
That  is  the  main  question,  Insofar  as  pro- 
cedure is  concerned. 

Second — this,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the 
main  question  philosophically — if  a  lot 
of  people  are  going  to  get  rich  out  of 
this,  why  should  they  not  bear  the  cost? 
Why  should  working  class  people  put 
up  the  money  for  these  events  of  ver>' 
short  duration  and  of  very  short  employ- 
ment for  a  lot  of  people  to  get  rich?  I 
charge  that  that  is  exactly  what  will  re- 
sult if  this  bill  is  passed.  I  say  that  this  is 
a  very  serious  matter  of  government 
philosophy  and  policy  that  ought  to  be 
considered  and  reported  on  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  likes  this  event.  Their  record 
is  not  very  good.  Some  of  their  top  man- 
agement is  in  virtual  disgrace.  Their 
practices  have  proved  to  be  highly  ques- 
tionable, at  the  very  least,  and  they  have 
been  shown  to  be  a  Commission — not  the 
Commission  itself,  because  it  has  not 
really  been  involved,  but  the  Commission 
as  an  entity — dominated  by  the  philoso- 
phy that  they  will  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of 
America's  Revolution  by  making  a  few 
big  corporations  bigger  and  richer. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  involved  with 
this  proposed  Federal  expenditure  as 
well.  If  people  like  John  D.  Murchison 
are  going  to  get  richer  in  Vail  Associates, 
if  the  value  of  their  real  estate  is  going 
to  go  up,  if  the  money  they  make  in- 
creases because  of  this  bill — and  I  charge 
that  that  is  what  will  happen — then  let 
men  like  John  D.  Murchison  put  up  the 
money.  Do  not  ask  the  working  class  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  to  do  so.  That  is  the 
main  question  involved  here. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
committee.  There  are  a  hundred  iman- 
swered  questions.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  be  asked,  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  ought 
not  be  asked,  to  pay  for  these  rich  men's 
games — and  I  mean  rich  men  such  as 
John  D.  Murchison  and  others,  the  real 
estate,  and  the  rich  banking  Interests  of 
Denver  and  elsewhere. 

Madam  President,  if  the  Senate  de- 
cides it  wants  to  go  ahead  with  this  bill 
now,  there  are  very  serious  environmen- 
tal and  other  matters  which  have  to  be 
considered.  Why  are  we  afraid  to  let  the 
people  of  Denver  and  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado vote  first?  They  are  going  to  vote 
in  November.  We  ought  to  send  this  bill 
back  and  let  the  committee  hold  it  until 


the  people  of  Colorado  decide  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  run  over  by  this 
continuing  boosterlsm,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, "let's  help  a  few  bsuikers  and  re^I 
estate  people  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  us"  philosophy.  I  tWnk  it  is  time  to 
stop  that,  and  this  bill  is  a  good  place 
The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  recommit  8. 
3531  with  instructions.  On  this  questioii 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
<  Mr.  DoMiNiCK) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay. "  If  i  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Graved  .  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McQovern)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absrait. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea," 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakei 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cotton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qoldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grit- 
fin),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowER)  are  necessarily  absoit. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  etich  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  7, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 
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NAYS— 64 


Pulbrlght 

Harris 

Hart 


[No.  434  Leg.] 

YEAS— 7 

Hughes 
Nelson 
Rlblcoff 


Tunner 


Eastland  Pastore 

Edwards  Pearson 

F&nnln  Percy 

Pong  Proxmlre 

Oambrell  Randolph 

Qurney  Roth 

Hartke  Saxbe 

HoUlngs  Schwelker 

Hruska  Scott 

Humphrey  Smith 

Inouye  Spong 

Jackson  Stafford 

Javlts  Stennls 

H^vP    Jr.     Jordan.  N.C.  Stevens 

B^Robert  C.  Jordan,  Idaho  ftevenson 

Sli,'  Magnuson  Symington 

9^ch  Malhlas  Taft 

S^^  McClellan  Talmadge 

^^rZer  Metcalf  Thurmond 

'^lon  Montoya  WlUlams 

^r  Moss  Young 

Eagleton  Packwood 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bayb 

BsaU 
Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 
Brooke 

Buckley 
Burdlck 
Byrd 


Into  session  twnorrow  at  9  o'clock  be 

vacated.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mansfield,  lor. 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Baker 

Belimon 

Boggs 

Brock 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dominick 

Ervln 


Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Kennedy 

Long 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 


Miller 

Mondale 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Pell 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Weicker 


So  Mr.  Harris'  motion  to  recommit  was 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

TIME   LIMITATION    ON   REMAINING 

VOTES     ON     PENDING     BUSINESS 

TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  agreeable  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris >  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  if  further  roUcall  votes 
this  afternoon  be  of  lO-mhiute  duration? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
votes  this  afternoon  be  of  10-minute 
duration.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  FOR  SENATE 
TO  MEET  TOMORROW.  SATUR- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  some  embarrassment — and  a  good  deal 
more  than  some.  Since  Tuesday,  last,  the 
Senate  has  been  on  notice  that  there 
would  be  a  Saturday  session  this  week,  at 
which  time  we  would  take  up  four  or  five 
crime  bills  on  which  there  would  be  roll- 
call  votes.  I  know  that  some  Members  of 
the  Senate,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, have  canceled  engagements  in  or- 
der to  be  here  tomorrow.  It  is  because  of 
that  that  I  am  most  embarrassed  and 
personally  embarrassed.  However.  In  or- 
der to  get  out  of  the  situation  which  is 
somewhat  sticky.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  calling  the  Senate 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18.  1972.  AT 
9  AJ^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today,  it  meet  on 
Monday  morning  next  at  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock,  and  that  Immediately  after  the 
special  orders  are  disposed  of  the  Senate 
move  to  the  consideration  of  the  four 
crime  bills  on  the  calendar  which  were 
to  be  considered  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  U 
any  Senator  is  embarrassed,  I  want  to 
apologize  to  him.  However,  these  things 
happen.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  disthigulshed  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  handling  these 
bills,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  and  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 
both  of  whom  have  shown  the  utmost 
cooperation  In  helping  out  the  leader- 
ship in  a  situation  about  which  it  knew 
nothing  until  about  45  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  em- 
barrassment here  is  certainly  mutual  be- 
cause we  have  been  saying  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  we  hoped  to  dispose  of 
these  matters  on  Saturday.  And  we  have 
been  discussing  It  since  Tuesday.  The 
majority  leader  made  it  clear  that  on 
subsequent  Saturdays  there  will  be  ses- 
sions and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
votes  and  that  it  is  important  that  we  be 
here.  There  are  many  situations  which 
require  Senators  to  be  away,  some  on  of- 
ficial business  and  some  necessarily  ab- 
sent, this  Saturday.  The  number  of  such 
absentees    creates    a    situation    which 
would,  it  seems,  make  it  more  advisable 
to  dispose  of  these  matters  on  Monday, 
particularly  since  some  of  the  matters 
may  well  be  controversial. 

I  wish  that  it  had  been  possible  to 
learn  and  also  to  advise  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion was. 

I  think  there  are  absentees  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  to  admit  that 
we  have  a  number  on  this  side. 

It  is  important  that  we  get  on  with 
the  legislation.  I  am  glad  we  wiU  be  able 
to  do  it  on  Monday. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  could  give  us  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  approach  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  later  in  the  afternoon 
to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  time 
limitation.  I  will  not  do  that  now,  but 
will  do  so  later. 


The  Senate  will  stay  on  this  bill  until 
It  Is  disposed  of  today  or  this  evening. 

On  Monday  there  will  be  five  roUcall 
votes  because  we  will  take  up  the  treaty 
at  that  time  as  well  which  was  reported 
out  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBiiicHT)  which  Is  now  in  its  final 
reading. 
That  is  about  all  I  can  say  at  this  time. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
for  their  cooperation  In  a  very  dlfflcmt 
situation  In  which  the  necessity  for  ob- 
taining the  largest  possible  attendance 
of  Senators  was  to  a  degree  thwarted  as 
it  will  be  on  Saturday. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  cooperation  In  this 
matter.  It  is  appreciated. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distlngtUshed  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  situation  that  has 
confronted  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  this  afternoon,  the  information 
ha\lng  come  to  him  only  a  lltUe  wWle 
ago.  which  necessitates  canceling  of  the 
work  tomorrow,  and  in  turn,  the  in- 
formation ha\ing  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  majority  leader  and  myself  in  only 
the  last  30  minutes. 

I  want  to  express  apologies  to  aU  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  any  In- 
conveniences that  may  have  been  caused 
them,  because  day  after  day  after  <^y  I 
have  assured  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  session 
on  Saturday,  because  if  we  really  mean 
what  we  say  when  we  say  we  are  going  to 
get  out  by  September  30  or  thereabouts, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  this  work 
sometime  and  we  may  have  to  fall  back 
on  some  Saturday  sessions.  No  com- 
plaints were  heard;  Senators  canceled 
some  of  their  meetings  on  Saturdays.  anO 
others  made  other  arrangements. 

So  I  apologize  to  them  for  the  incon- 
venience that  has  been  caused  them.  I 
sometimes  do  not  blame  them  for  saying 
that  the  leadership  just  says  "wolf.  wolf, 
and  nothing  ever  happens.  The  l^er- 
ship  says  we  are  going  to  come  In  on 
Saturday  and  we  do  not  come  In.  and 
then  when  something  reaUy  necessitates 
our  coming  in  on  Saturdays,  they  do 
not  beUeve  the  leadership.  I  do  not  want 
to  inconvenience  our  Members.  At  the 
same  time.  I  recognize  exigencies  occjur 
which  cannot  be  foreseen  and  in  this  in- 
stance,  at  least,   as  far  as  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  I  are  con- 
cerned, the  exigency  has  arisen  and  it 
was  unforeseen. 

We  have  a  good  many  very  trouble- 
some bills  left  to  confront  us.  If  we  do 
not  have  a  session  tomorrow  I  hope  that 
all  Senators  will  subordinate  their  own 
personal  problems,  and  If  they  cannot 
be  here  on  votes,  that  is  their  choice,  and 
if  they  cannot  be  here  to  offer  amend- 
ments, let  someone  else  offer  the  amend- 
ments, and  let  the  Senate  work  its  wiU, 
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and  they  can  do  whatever  they  wish 
about  their  own  arrangements  out  of 
town. 

I  send  out  a  whip  notice  several  times 
each  week.  I  like  that  whip  notice  to 
have  integrity,  and  if  It  loses  its  integrity 
I  might  as  well  stop  sending  It.  When 
it  indicates  a  Saturday  session,  Members 
should  be  able  to  place  confidence  In  it. 
I  hope  all  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  from  here  on  out  will  make 
their  plans  in  conformity  with  the  very 
real  possibility  that  the  Senate  will  have 
sessions  on  Saturday,  and  I  hope  that  If 
we  do  have  to  schedule  sessions  on  Sat- 
urdays we  will  be  here  to  do  business 
and  that  some  Senator  will  not  come  In 
and  put  in  live  quorum  Just  because  a 
number  of  their  colleagues  are  going  to 
be  away  for  some  reason,  as  has  been 
threatened  In  this  instance. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  expressing 
appreciation  to  Senators  mi  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who,  for  the  most  part,  co- 
operate daily,  and  I  want  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  for  the  xmderstandlng  we  cus- 
tomaxily  get  from  him.  But  let  me  not 
close  without  sasdng  this  final  word. 

The  leadership  does  not  schedule  bills 
and  votes  for  Saturday  just  to  go  through 
the  moticms.  and  make  a  show  of  working 
Saturdays.  The  bills  scheduled  for  this 
Saturday,  at  least  one  or  two  of  them, 
are  somewhat  controversial.  There  is 
going  to  be  opposition  to  them,  and  we 
had  hoped  to  get  other  work  done  in 
addition  to  thoee  me€isures.  But  last  of 
all  would  the  leadership  knowingly 
schedule  its  program  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deliberately  Inconvenience  the  Members 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  just  to  have 
votes  on  minor  bills  and  nothing  more. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to 


which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  greatest 
nimiber  In  the  Senate.  I  understand  at 
least  two  of  those  bills  will  be  controver- 
sial. Even  If  the  order  were  vacated  it  Is 
my  strong  feeling  that  another  Senator 
or  other  Senators  might  take  It  upon 
themselves  to  asfc  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Indeed,  they  might,  and 
that  Is  their  privilege  when  the  matter 
comes  on  but  if  they  do  not.  at  least  we 
have  not  already  foreclosed  the  other 
possibility. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  htm  a  live 
pair  on  every  one  of  those  bills  on  Mon- 
day next,  and  I  will  do  so  willingly. 

Mr,  MOSS.  I  thank  the  leadership  for 
that.  I  understand  the  situation  which 
changed  this  all  around,  but  up  until  1 
hour  ago  we  were  going  to  be  In  on  Sat- 


Crline  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  at  IMS, 
debate  on  any  amendment  In  the  first  degrw 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  tbe  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  euid  tlie  manager  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  McClellan,  and  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  tbe  second  degree,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  ao  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  and  tbe  manager  of  Um 
bill,  Mr.  McClellan:  Provided,  That  In  tbe 
event  the  manager  of  the  biU  Is  In  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  tn 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Majority  Leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further,  That  no  amendment  that  la  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provlslona  of  the  said  bill  abaU 
be  received,  except  a  m\Utlple  parts  amend- 
ment dealing  with  crime  and  crime  victims 
which  may  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  McClellan. 
Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
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urday  and  that  is  the  reason  for  all  the     the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 


change. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  Is  only  In  the  past  hour  that  the 
situation  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  want  him  to  bear 
a  burden  that  is  not  his.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  say  this,  but  it  Is  only  candid  to 
say  I  am  the  one  who  did  bring  up  the 
problem  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  In  complete  fairness,  it  is  likely 
we  have  a  number  of  Senators  who  can- 
not be  present  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
but  I  assume  responsibility  for  having 
brought  up  the  matter.  I  know  the  ab- 
sence of  a  number  of  Senators  Is  for  a 
good  cause,  but  I  am  responsible  for 
bringing  It  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  unanimous-consent  requests  fol- 


ask  the  majority  leader  if  the  order  for  low: 
rollcall  votes  on  all  of  these  four  crime 
bills  has  been  vswjated.  I  want  to  explain 
that  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  some 
of  them  are  controversial.  If  they  are 
and  roUcalls  are  asked  for  at  the  time 
they  c(«ne  up,  at  least  there  would  have 
to  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

My  personal  situation  Is  that  I  changed 
my  Saturday  plans  to  be  here  and  I  can- 
not be  here  on  Monday.  With  four  roll- 
call votes  then  it  puts  me  in  a  bad  situa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  two  or 
three  or  maybe  even  four  of  those  bills 
could  go  through  without  a  rollcall  vote. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  part  of  the  lead- 
ership on  tills  side  of  the  aisle  the  Sen- 
ator Is  well  aware  of  the  difBculties  that 
confront  the  leadership.  I  want  to  e.xpress 
to  the  Senator  my  personal  apologies  for 
the  inconvenience  caused  him.  and  oth- 
ers will  be  in  the  same  boat.  But  I  hope 
he  and  others,  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
understand  the  situation,  and  let  the  or- 
der stand  as  is. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Why  do  we  have  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  now,  this  far  in  ad- 
vance, when  it  Is  not  apparent  whether 
they  will  be  requested':' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  re- 
quests because  people  are  Interested  in 
those  bins,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Utah 
indicated  he  Is.  He  is  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  sacrifice,  which  Is  un- 
called for,  but  which  Is  the  result  of  try- 
ing to  bring  about  an  accommodation 


be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  McClellan,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Hruaka:  Provided,  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  tbe 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  tbe  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 

S.  33,  Group  Lite  Insurance  Phogram  roi 
liiw  Enfobcxmxkt  Otficths 
Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  33,  a  bill  to  authorl2a  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  to  provide  a  group  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  State  and  local  government  law 
enforcement  officers,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  ol  any  such  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  blU,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan. and  debate  on  any  eimendment  In 
the  second  degree,  debatable  motion  or  ^»- 
peal  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
McClellan:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  oppoel- 
tlon  thereto  shaU  be  controlled  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
That   no   amendment   that   Is  not 


S.  760,  Victims  or  Ckime  Compensation  Bill 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S    750.  the  Victims  of  Crime  Compensation 

BUI.  debate  on  any  amendment  In  the  first  tu-rther,  ■^"•"'  ""  ^"";;;r''"/  thT«aid  bill 
degree  shall  be  1  Jlted  to  30  minutes,  to  be  ^^^^  ^J^^^  P"'''^^^^  °*  '"^^  ''"'  ""^ 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  »"*"  "^  receivcu. 
of  any  such  amendment  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  McClellan.  and  that  time  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment  or  In  the 
second  degree,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  and  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree,  in  the  case 
of  amendments  in  the  second  degree:  and 
that  in  the  case  of  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
be  under  the  control  of  the  manager  of  the 
bin,  Mr.  McClellan:  Provided,  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  I'o  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  McClellan,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  EU'\iska:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may.  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  amy  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  motion  or 
appeal. 


Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  »aid  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl,  Mr.  McClellan,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Hruska:  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 


H.R.   8389.   Amendment   or   Omnibtts   Crime 
CoNTaoL  Act 
Ordered.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.   8389.   an   act   to   amend   tbe   Omnibus 


H.R.  15883.  Protection  of  Foreign  Officials 
Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  15883.  an  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded  protec- 
tion of  foreign  ofllclals.  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan. and  debate  on  any  amendment  In 
the  second  degree,  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal shall  be  Umited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
McClellan:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  tbe 
manager  of  the  bill  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Major- 
ity Leader  or  his  designee :  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 


^  provlalona    of   the    said    bill    ahaU   be 

^"'^^ed  further.  That  on  the  queirtlon  of 
♦„?^1  passage  of  the  said  bUl  debate  shall 
S'iStedTl  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
^  controlled,  teteptxsVi^Vj .  by  the  manager 
^the  bill  Mr.  McCleUan,  and  the  Senator 
^m  Nebr^ka  Mr.  Hruska:  Provided.  That 
£  said  senators,  or  either  of  them,  may^ 
f«;m  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
°?°~  of  the  said  bill,  aUot  additional  time 
?^  Senator  during  the  conslderaUon  of 
Jny  amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 


gTATEMENT      OF      SUPPORT      FOR 
UIQKLATION    PENDING    BEFORE 
THE  SENATE 
Mr    HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 

want  to  announce  my  strong  support  for 
a  series  of  law  enforcement  bills  which 
the  Senate  will  consider. 

Senate  bill  33  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  purchase  group  life  insur- 
ance contracts  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers I  have  long  support  the  Idea  of 
providing  life  insurance  for  poUce  and 
firemen.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
that  embodies  this  very  idea.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  proud  to  sup- 
port it. 

Senate  bill  750  establishes  a  program 
of  compensation  for  the  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime.  This  legislation  also  Is  long 
overdue.  I  have  been  a  strong  proponent 
and  sponsor  of  aid  to  the  victims  of 
violent  crime.  Several  of  our  States  such 
as  Marvland  have  programs  of  this  na- 
ture. Establishing  a  Federal  program 
with  Federal  fvmding  is  to  my  mind  a 
reasonable  way  to  help.  In  a  small  man- 
ner, to  relieve  part  of  the  suffering  these 
innocent  victims  of  crime  endure. 

I  also  support  two  other  bills — HJl. 
15883.  to  provide  protection  of  foreign 
officials  In  Washington  and  H.R.  8389 
which  make  certain  adjustments  in  the 
treatment  program  for  addicts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add 
my  support  for  H.R.  13025  which  would 
transfer  certain  property  for  wildlife 
protection.  I  was  an  original  sponsor 
of  wildlife  protection  legislation,  and  I 
plan  to  continue  my  interest  hi  and  ded- 
ication to  the  conservation  of  nature 
and  animals. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  OUTDOOR  REC- 
REATIONAL FACILrnES.  1976  WIN- 
TER OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  '  S.  3531 )  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  planning,  design,  and 
construction  of  outdoor  recreation  facil- 
ities, in  connection  with  the  1976  Winter 
Olympic  Games. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  committee  amendments  have  not 
been  disposed  of  and  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  only  be  in  order  by 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
minor  amendment  which  I  think  will 
probably  be  acceptable  to  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Colorado,  and  It 
only  provides  that  prior  to  the  expendi- 
txu^  of  any  fvmds  the  102  section  imder 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  be 
filed. 

A  preliminary  statement  has  already 
been  filed,  and  I  assume  it  would  be  pro 
forma. 

If  there  Is  no  objection 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator was  on  the  floor  this  morning  when 
I  discussed  this  particular  amendment. 
The  Senator's  amendment  does  what  the 
present  law  provides.  The  number  of  the 
law.  as  signed  by  the  President  Is  Public 
Law  91-190,  and  the  bill  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Jackson)  and  myself;  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (c)  of  the  act  has  to  be  com- 
phed  with. 

I  made  a  statement  this  morning  that 
the  assistant  regional  administrator  of 
EPA  stated  that  environmental  state- 
ments would  have  to  be  filed.  I  person- 
ally can  see  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

1  beUeve  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the 
committee  amendments  first,  unless  the 
Senator  wants  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  waive  that.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
committee  amendments  adopted  first,  if 
we  could  provide  that  the  bill  would  be 
treated  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendments. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  a  couple 
of  other  commitments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
do  it  by  unanimous-consent  request,  I 
shall  not  object. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  It  be  In  order 
to  call  up  the  amendment  I  have  sent  to 

the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  read  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reed  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following:  "and  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  piirsuant  to  Section  102  of 
the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of 
1969  U  filed  with  respect  to  the  actlona  au- 
thorized In  this  Act.  The  provlsioiu  of  thle 
Section  shall  not  apply  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  environmental  studlee." 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  I  have,  over  the  past  few 
years  or  so,  offered  amendments  to  au- 
thorizing legislation  attempting  to  make 
certain  that  section  102  of  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  is  compUed 
with.  We  have  had  a  number  of  histances 
where  it  has  not  been  complied  with,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  Congress  does 
authorize  a  piece  of  legislation,  we  have 
to  be  certain  that  the  act  is  not  being  cir- 
cumvented. 

The  Interior  Department  has  already 
filed  the  preliminary  environmental  im- 
pact statement.  I  assume  it  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  various  other  agencies  for 
their  comment.  I  assume  the  final  impact 
statement  will  be  filed  in  due  course.  So 
this  amendment  may  very  well  not  have 
any  impact. 


If  it  Is  acceptable  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado,  I  have  no  In- 
terest In  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Preeident,  has  the 
Senator  concluded? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  like  to  enter  Into 
a  small  colloquy  with  him,  then,  ]uit  M 
we  &n  certain  about  this.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  purpobe  of  the  amendment. 
However,  I  would  like  to  make  this  legis- 
lative history. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  woold 
not  apply  to  moneys  expended  for  engi- 
neering and  planning.  In  other  words, 
we  would  have  to  complete  the  engineer- 
ing and  planning  before  we  would  really 
know  what  we  are  doing,  and,  therefore, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  clear  under- 
standing that  this  amendment  does  not 
have  in  its  purview  limitations  of  such 
fimds. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  that  is  not  intended,  and  if  he  de- 
sires to  add,  after  the  words  "for  envi- 
ronmental studies,"  the  words  "engi- 
neering and  planning,"  to  the  amend- 
ment, that  would  be  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  offer 
that  language? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  to  that  effect,  after  the 
word  "studies"  on  the  last  line,  add  a 
comma  and  the  words  "engineering  and 
planning." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a  necessary 
one.  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  offering  it. 

There  Is  a  serious  fault  in  this  bill,  now, 
in  regard  to  environmental  impact.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended to  the  committee  that  the  bill 
have  a  provision  in  it  in  regard  to  the  en- 
vironment. I  support  this  amendment, 
but.  may  I  say.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  it  will  not  necessarily  cure — 
smd  probably  will  not  cure — environmen- 
tal issues  here,  and  that  serious  and  Ir- 
reparable damage  will  be  done.  I  think 
this  is  an  important  improvement  if  the 
bill  is  to  be  passed. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
committee    amendments   be   considered 

and  adopted  en  bloc.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection- 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Just  a  moment,  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  is. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  Slate  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  bill  would  not  be 
subject  to  amendment,  then,  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  imtil  the  committee 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of.  Is 

that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Floor 
amendments  are  not  in  order  until  the 
committee  amendments  are  accepted,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  floor  amend- 
ments are  ofifered  as  amendments  to  a 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
comrmltee  amendments  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  that  the  bill,  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding,  be  subject 
to  amendment  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier  today,  I  have  no  objection,  so  long 
as  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  considered 
original  text  for  the  ptupose  of  further 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  committee  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the 
bill  will  be  considered  as  original  text, 
subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUI  add  a  new  Section 
5  to  read  as  follows ; 

Sec.  5.  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shaU  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  (of  the  Interior)  shall  pre- 
scribe. Including  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  re- 
cipient of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  C06t  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
In  connection  with  which  such  assistance  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

The  Secretary  (of  the  Interior)  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  tJnlted  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  h*ve  access  for  the  pvirpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  assistance  received  under  this 
Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  the  exact  language  which 
the  Genersd  Accounting  OfiBce  recom- 
mended be  Included  In  this  bill.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Denver  Olympics  Com- 
mittee is  not  responsible  to  the  people, 
other  than  to  those  in  Denver,  yet  we 
are  asked,  here,  to  spend  Federal  tax- 
payers' money  in  considerable  amounts. 

The  Denver  Olympics  Committee  has 
already  spent  $126,000  on  advertising, 
public  relations,  and  promotion.  For  ex- 
ample, they  sent  54  people  from  Colo- 
rado to  the  Saporo  games  in  Japan,  com- 


pared to  fewer  than  10  by  both  Munich 
and  Montreal,  which  were  also  Interested 
In  sponsoring  future  games  So,  at  the 
very  least,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  this 
bill  is  to  be  passed,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
regularly  audit  the  expenditure  of  these 
public  funds.  I  hop*  that  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Senator  from  Colorado,  in  line 
with  our  earlier  colloquy,  may  be  able 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  address 
this  question  to  the  Senator:  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  amendment  but,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  is  the  same  language 
as  is  contained  on  pages  37  and  38 
of  the  GAO  report,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  order  to  be  careful  thit  the  lan- 
guage was  identic'riJ  to  that  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. I  simply  tore  that  sheet  out  and 
set  it  down  as  the  language  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
speak  ver>-  briefly.  I  am  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

As  I  pointed  out  this  morning,  the 
GAO  is  the  arm  of  Congress,  and  at  the 
request  of  Congre.ss  investigates  such 
various  matters  as  Congress  calls  to  its 
attention.  I  would  ju$t  like  to  say  for  the 
record  that  tliis  does  impose  another 
layer  of  audit,  even  though  the  GAO  rec- 
ommended it.  I  have  no  objection  to  it, 
but  I  think  the  record  should  be  clear 
that  the  books  and  records  and  the  other 
items  mentioned  in  the  amendment  are 
already  subject  to  scrutiny,  inspection, 
and  audit  by  the  city  and  county  of 
Denver,  by  the  Colorado  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. But,  as  I  say,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  Individuals  In 
any  construction  project  assisted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  to  the  employment  of  In- 
dividuals in  connection  with  the  Xn  Inter- 
national Winter  Olympic  Games. 

On  page  3,  line  0,  strike  out  "Sic.  4"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  5". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  that  there  be 
strict  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  laws 
with  regard  to  employment,  both  In  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  the  facilities 
that  taxpayers'  money  would  go  Into,  and 
also  In  actual  employment  In  the  games 
and  events  and  in  related  jobs  In  connec- 
tion with  the  winter  games  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  daresay  that  no  black 
person  or  no  Chicano  person  will  be 
among  the  contestants  in  these  games. 
Among    other    things,    the    economic 


threshold  for  entry  Into  these  winter 
game  sports  is  a  tremendoiis  barrier,  and 
I  think  there  may  have  been,  in  the  past, 
other  kinds  of  barriers  against  members 
of  minority  groups  being  involved. 

At  any  rate,  whether  or  not  any  minor- 
ity people  will  be  contestants  is  not  a 
thing  over  which  we  have  any  control. 
We  do.  Mr.  President,  have  some  control 
over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
jobs  that  are  to  be  created  because  of 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  will  be 
freely  available  to  members  of  minority 
groups. 

There  is  a  very  large  Chicano  popu- 
lation in  Colorado  and  in  the  city  of 
Denver.  There  is  also  a  large  number 
of  black  people  and  American  Indians 
there.  With  all  three  minority  groups,  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  members 
of  those  communities  are  experiencing 
very  high  rates  of  unemployment,  and 
consequently  very  low  amounts  of  family 
income. 

At  the  ver>-  least,  it  seem  to  me  that 
if  we  are  going  take  from  all  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  amounts  of  mcKiey 
and  spend  them  on  these  games,  it  ought 
not  to  be  just  the  hotel  people  or  the 
real  estate  owners  and  speculators  or 
those  who  owTi  outfits  like  Vail  Associates 
who  will  benefit  from  these  taxpayer 
funds,  but  that  a  lot  of  minority  people 
who  are  unemployed  .should  have  the  full 
opportunity  to  be  employed  in  connection 
with  the  construction  and  the  games 
themselves:  and  therefore  my  amend- 
ment, which  I  hope  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  would  require 
strict  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  laws 
in  regard  to  such  employment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  there  would  be 
two  sections  5  in  the  bill.  So  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  technical 
and  clerical  corrections  in  the  engross- 
ment of  S.  3531. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

just  examined  this  amendment,  and  it  is 

in  the  same  category  as  the  amendment 

offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

(Mr.  Nelson)  . 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  how  the  DOOC 
of  the  city  of  Denver  and  the  State 
of  Colorado  could  avoid,  even  if  they 
wished,  and  they  have  no  desire  to  do  so. 
the  provisions  of  title  Vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  wtmt  to  say  this.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa: I  think  I  have  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  as  much  civil  rights  legislation 
as  any  man  In  the  Senate,  barring,  per- 
haps, the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Javits^  . 

I  think  I  should  say,  also,  that  Colo- 
rado has  had  a  civil  rights  statute  on 
Its  books  since  1895  which  provided  not 
only  civil  relief  to  people  who  were 
deprived  of  equal  accommodations  but 
also  provided  a  criminal  penalty.  There 
were  two  separate  statutes  on  It. 

I  think  I  should  make  it  clear  for  the 
Record,  in  the  event  someone  might  mis- 
interpret this,  that  as  a  district  attorney 
in  Colorado  between  the  years  1946.  when 
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T  returned  from  the  South  Pacfflc  and 
L  through  1948,  when  I  did  not  nm 
S-T^,  so  far  as  I  know,  am  the  only 
SSrtct  attorney  I  have  ever  heard  of 
~^  enforced  those  sections  on  civil 
riahts  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
^le  people  of  my  own  State  know  my 
«!ctatl  in  this  respect,  but  I  think  it 
^t  be  well  to  state  it  here  in  the  event 
2ttit  some  Innuendo  might  occur  with 
-roect  to  this  matter. 

As  for  the  amendment.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
intait  of  the  amendment.  I  would  not 
Ualnk  of  doing  anything  that  would  avoid 
to  any  way  the  right  of  people  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  so  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr   HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 

It  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 

On  page  3.  between  lines  8  and  9.  Inaert 

the  f oUowlng  new  section : 

8k.  4.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractOTs  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
Art  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Ubor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276ar-276ar-6 ) .  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960 
(15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  a7ac). 
On  page  3,  line  9.  strike  out  "Sec.  4"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  5". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  makes  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  apphcable  to  the  con- 
struction jobs  that  are  involved  here. 
We  are  going  to  be  spending,  if  this  bill 
passes,  a  large  amount  of  Federal  money 
for  construction :  and  it  seems  to  me  only 
right  that  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  the 
jobs  that  will  be  created  by  these  ex- 
peiditures  should  be  jobs  that  pay  the 
prevailing  rate,  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  acceptable  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  vMr. 
RothK  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  amendment  which 
has  to  do  with  the  application  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  prevailing 
wages  on  similar  construction  in  the 
localities  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  under- 
stood what  the  situation  was  on  this. 
I  was  certain  In  my  mind  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  applies  to  this  anyway.  How- 


ever. I  have  checked  this  through  two 
sources,  the  legislative  counsel  and  coun- 
sel to  the  Labor  Committee  in  the  Hoxise. 
and  I  am  assured  that  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  does  apply  in  any  instance. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  sort  of 
moot  question.  I  cannot  see  any  objec- 
tion to  taking  in  the  amendment,  al- 
though, like  the  environmental  amend- 
ment, it  is  not  necessary,  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  putting  it  In. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

S.  3531  be  amended  to  add  a  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof,  numbered  appropriately, 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

Sec  — .  All  jobs  connected  with  the  events 
staged  m  or  on  faclUtles  for  which  funds 
under  this  act  have  been  expended  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  all  Federal  laws 
pertaining  to  minimum  wages  and  hours  of 
work. 


Mr.     HARRIS.    Mr.    President,    the 
amendment  which  we  have  just  agreed 
to  had  to  do  with  Federal  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  construction  jobs.  The  pending 
amendment  has  to  do  with  jobs  in  con- 
nection with  the  games  themselves,  with 
respect   to   the  events  and  the  games 
which  would  be  held  in  or  on  facilities 
that  would  be  built  with  funds  author- 
ized to  be  apprtHJriated  by  this  act  so 
that  those  people  who  might  get  jobs 
at  these  places,  if  they  were  built,  would 
be  fully  protected  by  the  minimum  wage 
laws  and  by  the  hours-of-work  provisions 
of  the  Federal  statutes,  I  think  it  Is  only 
right,  if  we  are  going  to  spend  public 
funds  for  these  purposes — and  these  jobs 
win  be  of  awfully  short  duration  in  any 
event — that  we  should  require  the  mini- 
mum wage  standards  and  that  the  hours 
of  work  be  governed  by  Federal  laws. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  this  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
address  2  or  3  questions  to  the  author 
of  the  amendment  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  I  know  what  he  has  in  mind.  Nat- 
urally in  an  imdertaking  to  do  this, 
whether  it  be  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere,  it  Is  anticipated  that  a  lot  of 
jobs  will  be  required  In  the  actual  op- 
eration of  the  Olympics.  I  refer  to  such 
jobs  as  translators.  Many  of  those  will 
be  voltmteer  workers. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  first 
whether  he  believes  or  whether  it  is  his 


Intention  that  this  would  apply  to  volun- 
teer workers^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  impression  that  any  people  who 
work  in  or  around  these  laciUties  and 
buildings  on  which  a  portion  of  these 
funds  are  to  be  spent — such  as  ushers, 
ticket  takers,  guards,  parking  lot  at- 
tendants, concession  workers,  ground- 
keepers,  sanitation  workers  and  those 
who  were  involved  in  that  kind  of  work, 
and  other  kinds  as  well,  if  they  were  paid 
anything  at  all.  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  their  hours  of  work  according  to  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  laws  and  hours 
of  work  laws. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  further  ques- 
tion. Let  us  assume  a  situation  of  a  stu- 
dent or  a  person  in  Colorado  or  else- 
where, for  that  matter,  who  wishes  to 
offer  his  services  as  a  translator  or  as  a 
courier  or  for  any  one  of  the  thousand 
different  jobs  that  go  along  with  any 
event  of  this  sort.  If  the  Olympic  Com- 
mittee offered  to  take  care  of  their  board 
and  lodging  wtiile  they  were  doing  this 
work,    would    those    people    fall    under 
the      restrictions      of      the      Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  thhik  the  couriers 
and  translators  who  are  paid  anything 
should  be  paid  the  minimum  wage. 

What  we  had  in  mind  is  that  these 
jobs  will  be  created  with  Federal  funds, 
and  they  ought  to  l>e  jobs  that  pay  a 
decent  amount  of  money  on  which  to 
live.  If  anything  at  all  Is  psdd,  the  Fed- 
eral law  ought  to  apply.  Payment  in 
kind,  in  my  view,  would  be  payment  that 
would  be  subject  to  Federal  law.  If  there 
is  no  payment  of  any  kind,  then  the  law 
should  not  apply. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.   Mr.   President,   if   the 
Senator  would  modify  his  amendment 
to  not  Include  those  people  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  would  have  no  quarrel  with  it. 
As  to  the  people  actually  working  and 
engaged  in  housekeeping  activities  in  a 
hotel  or  motel  for  the  Olympic  staff,  peo- 
ple engaged  in  that  maimer  of  work.  I 
would  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  laws  would  apply. 
But  according  to  the  Senator's  interpre- 
tation, no  person  who  had  even  a  por- 
tion of  his  expenses  taken  care  of  and 
who   wanted  to   voltmteer  his  services 
would  be  exempt  from  this  provision. 
Thousands  of  college  students  will  want 
to  voltmteer   their  services.   If   any   of 
their    expenses    are    reimbursed,    they 
would  have  to  be  paid  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

I  see  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  the 
floor,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I 
would  hke  to  ask  him  if  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  examine  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  answer  briefly  is 
no.  I  was  in  a  policy  committee  meet- 
ing. I  am  not  familiar  with  the  amend- 
ment. ^  _ 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  appreciate  it  II 
the  Senator  would  exsunine  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
offered  an  amendment.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  amendment  is  that  any  volun- 
teer who  is  paid  a  part  of  his  expenses — 
which  would  even  Include  transportation 
to  the  site — would  have  to  be  paid  under 
the  provisions  of  the  minimum  wage  law. 
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The  only  practical  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  double  or  perhaps  triple  the  actual 
crperating  costs  ol  the  Olympics. 

While  I  am  all  for  paying  a  minimum 
wage  for  anything  that  is  a  steady  Job,  I 
cannot  understand  how  we  can  operate 
the  Olympics  or  anything  else  of  thJ^ 
kind  if  anyone  who  receives  any  food, 
board,  lodging  or  transportation  would 
have  to  be  subject  to  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

A  lot  of  people  are  anxious  and  willing 
to  help  in  every  affair  of  this  kind.  A  lot 
of  the  services  are  gratuitous.  The  serv- 
ices are  offered  by  the  people  out  of  a 
spirit  of  community  action. 

Now  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  amendment,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  have  to  resist  the  amend- 
ment as  it  is  now  proposed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  asK 
the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  assuming 
that  a  group  of  people,  say  100  people, 
contribute  their  services  to  make  the 
winter  Olympics  a  success,  and  assuming 
further  that  their  services  would  nor- 
mally be  valued  at  $30  a  day.  we  will  say, 
would  they  then  be  authorized,  assuming 
they  pay  Income  taxes,  to  deduct  th^ 
value  of  their  services  in  the  amount 
which  they  would  have  cost  had  they 
been  paid  for? 

If  they  work  14  hours  a  day.  as  many 
of  them  do,  could  they  then  deduct  the 
overtime  value  for  the  excess  time  put  in, 
assmning  that  the  value  would  be  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  paid  in  wages  or 
salaries?  I  realize  that  Is  a  rather  com- 
pUcated  question,  but  we  ought  to  have 
an  answer  to  it.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  think  so? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  like  to  have  the 

ELIlSW6r> 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  that  question,  but  If  the  Senate 
will  put  off  consideration  of  this  bill 
untU  November  10.  I  will  promise  to  get 
a  response  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  very  generous. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Apparently  I  will  not  get 
an  answer  today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  had  an 
opportimlty  to  examine  this  or  whether 
he  has  any  comment  on  It  at  this  time  or 
not,  or  whether  it  Is  in  his  area  of  exper- 

*lse.  ^  .        .    ,, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  not  heard  all 
the  debate  Involving  the  amendment.  I 
understand  it  would  provide  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  where  people  were  em- 
ployed In  Olympics  activities,  and  the 
activity  was  an  activity  where  Federal 
money  was  the  source  of  their  compensa- 
tion. As  I  understand  It,  it  does  not  deal 
with  a  volimteer.  I  do  imderstand  It 
would  cover  areas  where  compensation 
might  not  be  money,  but  money  in  kind, 
perhaps  free  skiing,  perhaps  board  and 
lodging. 

Right  off  the  top.  at  this  point  I  could 
see  an  exception  for  compensation  which 
Is  not  to  be  earned  Income  but  would 


cover  the  fringes  such  as  board  and 
lodging  and  a  free  ride  on  the  ski  slopes. 
But  if  they  are  being  paid  money  I 
would  not  like  to  see  this  area  as  an  area 
of  substandard  wages,  where  the  money 
paid  is  to  be  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
in  that  respect,  if  we  could  eliminate  the 
reimbursement  in  kind,  describing  the 
minimum  wages  for  these  people  then 
we  would  be  in  a  different  boat  entirely. 
But  if  the  interpretation  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  applied  to  the  amend- 
ment, that  a  person  is  provided  trans- 
portation, for  example,  to  the  area  of 
events,  or  room  and  board,  or  If  he  is 
provided   transportation   or   room   and 
board,  but  where  they  are  donating  their 
services.  I  do  not  see  why  the  minimum 
wage  should  apply  to  those  people.  They 
may  be  working  14  or  15  hours  a  day  and 
sometimes  longer,  and  it  would  be  quickly 
computed  at  time  and  a  half  and  may  be 
double  time,  and  you  are  doubling  or 
tripling  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Olympics  and  would  increase  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayer.  Then,  the  women,  for 
example,  who  contribute  their  services  to 
serving  church  or  school  lunches;  this 
would  put  them  under  this  proscription. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   is 
there  an  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  expect  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  might  as  well  have 
the  rollcall  vote  now,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  do  not  have  a 
sufficient  nimiber  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  that  all  jobs  that 
are  compensated  for  in  money  or  in  kind 
and  are  connected  with  the  events  at  the 
winter  Olympics.  In  or  on  facilities  for 
which  taxpayer  funds  have  been  dis- 
bursed, must  be  subject  to  the  minimum 
wage  laws  and  the  rest  of  the  laws  under 
the  Federal  statutes.  That  means  it  would 
apply  to  translators,  couriers,  ground - 
keepers,  ushers,  ticket  takers,  guards, 
parking  lot  attendants,  maids,  janitors, 
cooks,  waiters,  waitresses.  The  idea  is  to 
respond  to  what  the  Winter  Olympics 
Committee  has  been  saying,  that  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  jobs  for  local  people  there. 
Now,  from  the  debate  there  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  about  whether  the  people  in 
Colorado,  will  actually  get  these  jobs, 
or  whether  they  will  bring  in  students 
and  give  them  the  right  to  ski  for  noth- 
ing, the  right  to  lodge  for  nothing,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  they  will  take  those  jobs. 
There  are  unemployed  people  in  Colo- 
rado; there  are  some  chicanes,  some 
blacks;  some  American  Indians,  some 
working  class  people  of  this  community, 


some  working  class  white  people  who  need 
jobs.  If  we  are  going  to  take  taxpayer 
money  for  these  winter  games,  then  let 
us  be  sure  there  are  some  jobs  available, 
and  that  not  Just  a  few  real  estate  opera- 
tors  and  others  will  make  money,  the 
concessionaires  and  hotel  people.  Let 
us  make  jobs.  Jobs  are  in  as  short  supply 
there  as  anywhere  else.  Let  us  give  the 
local  people  a  chance  at  the  jobs  and  let 
us  see  to  it  that  the  jobs  pay  a  decent 
wage.   That   is   what   this   amendment 

would  do.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  amend- 
ment. If  the  amendment  were  limited  to 
what  the  Senator  just  said,  I  would  be 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  it.  But  the 
amendment,  as  he  interprets  it  himsdf, 
would  require  that  anyone  who  offered 
or  donated  services  for  the  operation  of 
the  Olympics — I  am  talking  about  people 
who  hold  the  crowds  back,  the  guides, 
the  officials  of  the  Olympics  and  the  ad- 
visors* board  members  the  Senator  men- 
tioned earlier  themselves — if  they  receive 
any  kind  of  reimbursement  in  kind, 
whether  it  is  rooms,  a  bed.  transportation, 
then  the  minimum  wage  law  would  have 
to  apply  to  every  one  of  them. 

I  must  very  seriously  resist  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
(Cannon'*,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenotdy), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmas), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr, 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annomice  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annovmce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock)  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuhtis),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grietoi). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  H*»- 
SEN) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field),   the    Senator   from   Iowa    (Mr. 
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wnxKR)    and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
VurTowER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
UtrjTDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
DPlaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweh)  would 

vote  "nay."  ^  ,. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 

nays  55,  as  foUows: 

[No.  435  Leg.] 

YEAS— 14 


the  distinguished  Republican  leader,  I 
shall  announce  to  the  Senate  what  that 
memorandimi  contains. 

JOINT  MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDESSTANDlNO  BK- 
TWEEN  MNATOB  MANSFIELD  ANT  SENATOR 
SCOTT 


Bayh 
Brooke 

Caw 
Church 

HATTlS 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
ChUes 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Dole 
Eastland 


Baker 

Bellmon 

Boggs 

Brock 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dominick 

Eagleton 

Edwards 

Pulbright 


Hartke 

Hughes 

Mansfield 

Metcalf 

NelBon 

NATS— 65 

Krvln 

Pannln 

Pong 

Gambrell 

Gurney 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Ma;muson 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

Montoya 

Moss 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 31 


Pastore 
Rlblcoff 
Schwelker 

WUUams 


Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Svmlngton 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Young 


Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

McGee 

McGovern 

McIntyre 


Miller 

Mondale 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Pell 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Harris'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. , 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  (X)OK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— JOINT 

MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTAND- 
ING BETWEEN  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD AND  SENATOR  SCOTT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  rela- 
tive to  H.R.  13915,  the  so-called  anti- 
busing  bill,  the  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader  and  I  have  conducted  discussions 
to  see  If  something  in  the  way  of  an 
agreement  or  an  accommodation  could 
be  reached.  Finally,  we  took  the  bit  in  our 
own  teeth  ajid  prepared  a  joint  mem- 
orandum of  understanding  between  the 
two  leaders.  This  afternoon  I  met  with 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  read 
the  memorandum  of  imderstanding  to 
them,  and  secured  their  approval;  aad 
on  that  basis,  and  In  conjunction  with 


The  schedule  of  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Congress  will  require  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  entire  Senate.  It 
has  been  agreed  that  orUy  measures  or- 
dered reported  from  standing  commit- 
tees by  September  15,   1972— and  that 
would  Include  this  weekend  as  well— ex- 
cept measures  of  an  extraordintiry  nature 
that  must  pass  this  session — will  be  con- 
sidered for  scheduling  on  the  floor.  Any 
measure  reported  thereafter  will  be  con- 
sidered on  Consent  Calendar  basis  only. 
H.R.  13915.  the  so-called  antibuslng 
bill— and  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  is  in  the  room — was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  referred  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee. This  bill  is,  however,  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  and  is  eligible  for  floor  con- 
sideration. There  are  many  Senators  who 
wish  the  Senate  to  consider  this  bill. 
There  are  many  Senators  who  insist  that 
this  measure  should  not  be  considered 
since  the  Senate  has  previously  worked 
its  will  on  this  issue  earUer  in  this  session. 
The  joint  leadership  intends  to  permit 
the  full  Senate  to  work  its  will  on  this 
measure    by    scheduling    this    measure 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  this  session. 
In  view  of  the  agreement  of  the  joint 
leadership  to  assure  that  the  dispute  sur- 
rounding H.R.  13915  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  full  Senate  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment, it  will  intend  to  protect  the  orderly 
consideration  of  business  in  the  Senate 
by  making  a  joint  motion  to  table  any 
motions  to  consider  measures  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  if  made  to  bypass  the  in- 
tended schedule  of  business  agreed  upon 
by  the  joint  leadership  and  in  the  or- 
der determined  by  the  joint  leadership. 
When  H.R.  13915  is  scheduled  by  the 
leadership,  and  it  will  be  scheduled  this 
session,  the  leadership  anticipates  and  in 
fact  has  been  promised  that  the  measure 
will  be  subjected  to  extended  debate.  At 
the  very  least  the  leadership  intends  to 
keep  all  it.5  options  open  in  an  effort  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  resolution. 

The  question  of  timing  v,-ao  also  con- 
sidered in  the  policy  committee,  and  the 
policy  committee  unanimously  agreed  to 
allow  the  Senator  from  Montana,  in  his 
capacity  as  iiiajority  leader,  to  make  that 
determination  on  the  basiS  of  the  facts 
which  exist  at  the  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  that 
this  is  a  statement  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship. It  is  a  declaration  of  policy  by  the 
majority  policy  committee,  and  It  is  the 
only  resolution  available  to  us.  It  seems 
to  me,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
tried,    in    numerous    meetings,    with    a 
number  of  Senators  of  varying  views,  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  other 
than  this  one.  But  if  we  are  going  to  get 
the  business  of  the  Soiate  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation  concluded,  we  must 
do  it  In  an  orderly  fashion  and  we  must 
do  it  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  entirely  fair 
to  those  Senators  who  wish  to  see  favor- 
able action  on  this  bill  and  those  Saia- 
tors  who  prefer  no  action  on  the  bill  as  it 
win  presently  come  before  the  Senate. 
So  that  we  believe  that  we  have  acted 


fairly  and  prudently  here,  and  we  h*ye 
not  prejudiced  the  merits  of  the  bill  in 
coming  to  certain  procedural  decisions. 
I  am  in  agreement  tlmt  this  is  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  matter. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  patience  and  fair- 
ness, as  always,  in  working  out  this  mat- 
ter 

Mr    ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  in  order  that  I  might  get 
him     to     clarify— if      clarification      is 
needed— the  joint  memorandum? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  ALLEN.  It  would  seem  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that,  vmder  the 
joint    memorandum,    if    this    bill    were 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
on  the  very  day  that  the  leadership  de- 
termines would  be  the  day  of  sine  die 
adjournment,  that  would  comply  with 
the  memorandum  issued  by  the  joint 
leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  was  no  such 
intention  in  the  minds  of  the  joint 
leadership.  It  would  be  our  intention  to 
give  the  Senate  at  least  24  hours'  notice, 
and  the  Senator  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  no  hanky-panky  connected  with 

this. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama certainly  is  not  suggesting  that. 
He  is  just  trying  to  explore 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  hanky 


panky  if  we  attempted  to  do  that  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  with  no  other 
business  behind  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  disclose  at  what  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  when  what  bills  are  passed, 
he  would  bring  up  this  matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  would  prefer 
to  remain  flexible.  The  question  of  timing 
was  raised  in  the  policy  committee,  and 
various  suggestions  were  made.  But,  in 
the  end,  the  policy  committee  imanl- 
mously  gave  me  the  authority  to  use  my 
own  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  and  to  re- 
main flexible. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
if  anvthing  does  happen,  he  will  be  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  be 
informed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  the 
case.  I  am  not  charging  that  the  leader- 
ship would  do  anything  other  than  keep 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  advised. 

The    distinguished    majority    leader 
knows  full  weU  that,  in  all  Ukellhood, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  conference  com- 
mittee to  resolve  possible  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  with  respect  to  this 
legislation,  and  the  bill  should  be  brought 
up  several  weeks  before  the  anticipated 
sine  die  adjournment.  So  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  submit  that  this 
memorandum — submitted,  of  course,  in 
good  faith  by  the  leadership— still  does 
not  disclose  a  great  deal  about  the  lead- 
ership's plans  for  bringing  up  the  meas- 
ure in  order  that  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  the  bill, 
and  then  for  an  opportunity  to  resolve 
differences  between  the  Senate  version 
and   the   House   version — realizing   full 
well  that  the  conference  committee  re- 
port, when  it  is  finally  agreed  upon,  would 
also  be  debatable.  If  it  got  back  here  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  there  would  be  no 
chsmce  of  it  passing. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  allow  him  some  flexibility  to 
use  his  own  judgment,  as  the  policy  com- 
mittee has  unanimously  agreed  to  in  this 
matter.  This  is  a  delicate  matter.  This  is 
a  situation  in  which  the  feelings  run  high 
on  both  sides:  and  I  would  expect,  with- 
out question,  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  be  in  accord  with  what  the 
policy  committee  has  done. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  action  of  the  policy  committee 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama?      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr  ALLEN.  That  sounds  very  inter- 
esting, and  I  think  it  weU  that  we  close 
this  colloquy,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  concerned,  on  that  note. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  because  I 
think  what  we  are  saying  here  is  that  we 
are  allowing  reasonable  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate either  to  work  its  will  or  to  work  its 
"won't"  in  this  matter. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  on  my  own  time  for  5  min- 
utes? ,^    „ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized. 


A  REPORTED  STATEMENT  DEALING 
WITH  A  LIMITATION  ON  WAGES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  candi- 
date or  protege  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts — and  I 
beUeve  the  candidate  of  some  other  peo- 
ple as  well — is  reported  on  the  news  in 
the  last  5  minutes  as  having  made  a 
prodigiously  absurd  and  unwarranted 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  next  year— I  am  glad  he 
recognizes  that  President  Nixon  will  be 
President  next  year — to  impose  a  3.5- 
percent  lid  on  Increases  in  the  wages  of 
the  working  man. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  In  any 
suggestion  that  this  is  the  intention  of 
the  President  or  of  this  administration. 
Such  a  suggestion  is  woven  out  of  the 
whole  cloth.  It  Is  bom  of  desperation. 
The  suggestion  is  no  better  than  some  of 
the  remarks  we  hear  on  redistribution  of 
wealth — the  kind  of  crackpottery  that  is 
being  broken  faster  than  Aristotle 
Onassls  can  break  dishes.  And  that  re- 
distribution of  wealth  crackpottery  has 
been  condemned  even  by  some  of  the 
candidate's  own  supporters,  but  not.  I 
believe,  by  his  primary  sponsor  or  by  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  primary  sponsor. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  OUTDOOR  REC 
REATIONAL  FACIUTrES,  1976  WIN' 
TER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3531)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  plEuming,  design,  and 
construction  of  outdoor  recreation  facil- 
ities, in  connection  with  the  1976  Winter 
Olympic  games. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — this,  I  think,  has 


been  cleared  all  around — that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the 
remaining  amendments — there  will  be 
two,  possibly  three — and  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the 
bill,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Allott),  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  Is  that  30  minutes  on  all  amend- 
ments or  on  each  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thirty  minutes  on 
each  amendment  and  30  minutes  on  the 
bill,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided, 
and  with  time  on  the  bill  itself  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  use  this  method  of  making  one 
further  inquiry,  if  the  disting\iished  ma- 
jority leader  will  indulge  me  on  the 
memorandum,  when  he  says  that  the 
measure  will  be  brought  up  prior  to  ad- 
journment this  session,  would  that  cover 
a  situation  where  there  is  a  recess  of  the 
Senate?  Would  that  mean  that  the  meas- 
ure would  come  up  prior  to  the  recess,  if 
there  is  a  recess  for  some  weeks? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  recess  did  not  even 
enter  into  our  minds,  so  it  is  in  line  with 
adjournment  sine  die. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  if  there 
is  a  recess,  there  is  no  promise  that  it 
would  come  up  before  the  recess,  then, 
the  promise  is  prior  to  adjoununent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Prior  to  adjourn- 
ment. We  expect,  anticipate  and  hope — 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  hope — that  ad- 
journment will  come  well  before  Elec- 
tion Day. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

majority  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  would  it 

be  in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

on  final  passage  on  the  bill  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 

be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  jield.  does  he  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  yea  and  nay  votes  on  his 
amendments  to  be  offered? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
now  under  control.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  following  line  12,  add  the  fol- 
lowing title : 
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TOfDINOS 

Sbc.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 


( 1 )  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit, 
tee  was  created  as  a  Federal  corporation  by 
Act  of  Congreas  which  gives  that  Commit- 
tee responsibility  for  the  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  Olympic  games  taA 
which  requires  the  Committee  to  submit 
annual  reports  to  Congress; 

(2)  the  Federal  charter  granted  by  Con- 
gress  to  the  United  States  Olympic  Conunlt- 
tee  grants  to  that  Committee  excliulre 
Jurisdiction  o%-er  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Olympic  games; 

(3)  serious  problems  have  arisen  In  the 
conduct  of  Olympic  games,  both  summer 
and  winter,  which  have  led  to  widespreiil 
criticism  of  certain  aspects  of  the  g&mee 
and  of  the  manner  In  which  the  United 
States  administers  Its  preparation  for  and 
participation  In  the  games; 

(4)  an  evaluation  Is  required  of  the  form 
of  organization  and  the  means  by  which 
the  United  States  can  participate  most  ef- 
fectively In  the  Olympic  Games  and  provWe 
leadership  In  accomplishing  appropriate  so- 
tlon  which  will  assure  that  future  Oamee 
will  be  organized  and  conducted  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  contribute  to  the  high  Idesli 
of    the    Games;    and 

(5)  a  National  Commlaslon  on  the  Olympic 
Games  would  provide  a  means  of  determining 
constructive  action  toward  accomplishing 
these  goals  and  preparing  specific  legislative 
proposals  which  would  command  broad  pub- 
lic support. 

ESTABLISHlCKirr 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Olympic  Garnet 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion" ) . 

MZMBEBSHIP 

Sec.  203.  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  public  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Such  members 
shall  be  selected  with  the  purpose  of  assuring 
objective  consideration  of  all  viewpoints  and 
no  member  shall  be  an  ofBcer  or  director, 
past  or  present,  of  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Committee  or  any  national  athletic  as- 
sociation or  federation. 

AD  M INISTEATTVE 

Sec.  204.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  Any  vacancy 
In  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  pow- 
ers but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

DtTTlXS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  review 
the  participation  by  the  United  SUtes  In 
the  Olympic  Games  and.  If  it  recommends 
that  such  participation  should  be  continued, 
shaU  also  recommend  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion by  means  of  which  the  United  State* 
should  participate  In  the  Olympic  movement 
and  shall  present  specific  proposals  for  the 
legislative  action  required  to  carry  out  that 
recommendation. 

(b)  In  formulating  Its  specific  legislative 
proposals  the  Commission  shaU  take  Into  ac- 
count : 

( 1 )  the  objectives  of  the  modern  Olympic 
movement  and  the  extent  to  which  those  ob- 
jectives are  being  met; 

(2)  the  maimer  In  which  caymplc  Games 
are  administered,  with  partlculax  attention 
to  the  views  of  those  who  participate  In  those 
games  as  athletes,  coaches,  officials,  or  other- 
wise or  who  have  attended  such  Games  to 
any  other  capacity; 

(3)  tho  role  which  the  United  State* 
Olympic  Games  Committee  has  played  In  in- 
ternational sports  and  the  manner  In  which 
United  States  participation  to  the  Olympic 
Games  has  been  organized  and  adminlsteied 
by  the  Committee; 

(4)  the  policies  which  would  assure  the 
selection  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  of  the 
best   qualified   athletes,  coaches,  managers. 


trainers  and  other  offlclals  and  which  would 
^de  the  maximum  opportunity  for  per- 
LCto  develop  their  athletic  skill,  and  p*r- 
tidpft^   ^    totwnatlonal   athletic   compeU- 

^T^\  The  arrangements  which  wUl  best  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Uidlvldual  athlete* 
TfrtM  the  period  of  their  training,  travel, 
«id  Darticlpatlon  in  the  Games. 

rci  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
president   and  to   the   Congress   an   int«^ 


^rt  with  respect  to  Ita  findings  and  recom-  ^^d  nays. 

trrr^rtations  not  later  than  February  1.  1973.  . 


tlnguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
Harris)  definitely  wants  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  his  two  remaining  amendments. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that 
it  be  in  order  to  order  the  yea*  and  nays 
on  both  of  the  amendments  by  Mr.  Harris 
with  one  show  of  seconds  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 


m^datlons  not  later  than  February 
Tfinal   report   of   Its  findings   and   r^m- 
mendatlons  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Pres  - 
S^t  and  the  Congress  not  later  than  July 
31.  1973- 

POWERS 

Sic  206  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
reeulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mLslon.  the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power 

^i  appoint  and  fix  the  oonq^ensaUon  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  addlUon*! 
rtaff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  ^thout 
1^  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
^tes  Code,  governing  appointments  m  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
ehapwr  51  and  subchapter  m  of  ch«4>ter  53 
(rfTuch  title  relating  to  claeslflcatton  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maxUnum  rate  for  OS^IS  oi 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  oi 

fiuclx  title  i  ^^  , 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  »100  a  day  for 
Individuals;  and 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
ttmes  and  places,  and  administer  such  oeths, 
as  the  Commission  or  any  subcommittee  or 
member  thereof  may  deem  advisable 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies is  authorized  and  dU^ted  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman,  such  data,  repcx^,  and  other 
information  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
title.  The  Commission  Is  further  authorized 
to  request  from  any  public  or  private  orga- 
nization or  agency  and  to  obtain  from  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  any  in- 
formation deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

(c)  Poxir  members  of  the  Oommlsalon  abail 
constitute  a  quonim.  but  a  leseer  number 
may  conduct  hearings. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  207.  Members  of  the  Commlssior.  shall 
receive  $125  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  dutlee  vested  In  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  exi>ense8 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  208.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TERMINATION 

Sbc.  209.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  30  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Cook)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    TUNNEY.    Mr.    President,    this 
amendment  would  add  a  new  title  n  to 
the  bill  to  create  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  XX  Olympic  games  in  Mimicn, 
Germany,  have  ended,  leaving  behind  an 
atmosphere  of  bitterness,  frustration, 
and  despair.  The  finest  amateur  athletes 
of  the  world  came  together  to  test  them- 
selves in  friendly  competition,  yet  found 
their  efforts  hindered  and  overshadowed 
by  petty  bickerings,  partisan  judging, 
outrageous  blunders  and,  finally,  un- 
paralleled barbEU"ism. 

Califomian  Rick  Demont,  a  16-year- 
old  swimmer,  set  a  world  record  in  win- 
ning the  400 -meter  free  style  only  to  be 
disqualified  and  stripped  of  his  medal, 
because  team  physicians  failed  to  realize 
that  a  drug  which  Rick  had  used  routine- 
ly for  treatment  of  an  asthmatic  condi- 
tion was  on  the  list  of  medications  pro- 
scribed by  the  IOC. 

Two  of  America's  finest  sprinters. 
Eddie  Hart  and  Reynaldo  Brown,  were 
deprived  of  the  chance  to  compete  in 
their  specialty,  the  100-meter  dash,  by 
the  failure  of  their  coach  to  inform  them 
of  the  proper  starting  time  for  their 
qualifying  heats. 

The  U.S.  basketball  team,  apparently 
having  won  lt«  final  game  against  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  thrilling  50  to  49  fin- 
ish, found  Itself  suddenly  defeated  when 
a  Bulgarian  ofiaclal  gave  the  Russians  a 
second  chance  by  ordering  the  clock  set 
bsw;k  after  the  final  horn  had  sounded. 
Reggie  Jones,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  box- 
ing team,  was  ellmhmted  from  the  box- 
ing competition  by  a  decision  so  out- 
rageous that  at  least  one  of  the  officials 
rendering  It  was  subsequently  dropped 
from  the  list  of  Judges;  numerous  other 
boxers,  wrestlers,  and  divers,  some  Amer- 
ican and  some  not,  were  victiinlzed  by 
similarly  unconscionable  partisan  Judg- 
ing. 

But  the  most  telling  image  of  all  lies  in 
the  Juxtaposition  of  the  two  most  mem- 
orable events  of  the  games.  On  Mon- 
day. September  4.  Swimmer  Mark  Spitz 
stood  In  triumph,  having  firmly  estab- 
lished his  place  in  Olympic  history  with 
an  astounding  seven  gold  medals  and 
seven  world  records;  within  less  thtui  24 
hours  came  an  attack  on  the  IsraeU 
Olympic  quarters  by  Arab  terrorists 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  11  Israel 
team  members  and  left  a  shocked  world 
wondering  whether  the  Olympic  Ideal 
had  been  Irreparably  damaged.  What 
mlerht  eo'^lly  have  been  the  ,-nipreme  mo- 
ment of  the  games  was  dwarfed  by  bloody 
trapedy. 

It  Is  clear  that  substantial  changes 
must  be  made  by  the  IOC  if  the  1976 
games  are  to  have  any  hope  of  realizing 


the  atmosphere  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood which  they  are  Intended  to  pro- 
mote Meanwhile,  there  is  much  that 
must  be  done  to  revitalize  the  American 
Olympic  program. 

Reform  In  the  United  States  must  be- 
gin with  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  role  of  the 
UJ3.  Olympic  Committee,  which,  since 
1950,  has  been  entrusted  by  Congress 
with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  se- 
lection and  organization  of  our  CMymplc 
teams.  The  committee  can  properly  ful- 
fill its  rede  as  coordinator  of  the  VS. 
Olympic  effort  cwily  if  Its  membership 
Is  representative  of  the  total  spectrum 
of  those  Americans  who  are  deeply  en- 
gaged at  all  levels  in  the  (juest  for  ath- 
letic excellence. 

A  second  area  of  investigation  must  be 
the  sdection  process  through  which  the 
members  of  the  UJB.  Olympic  team  are 
chosen.  All  too  often  the  selectlflo  oS 
athletes  has  been  overshadowed  by  or- 
ganizational infighting,  with  various  in- 
dependent federations  and  associatioos 
engaging  In  a  competition  for  institu- 
tional prestige  and  Influence  which  takes 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  Individual 
athletes.  For  similar  reasons,  the  selec- 
tion of  coaches,  officials,  and  other  per- 
sonnel has  too  frequentiy  become  a  mat- 
ter of  political  or  personal  patroiiage. 
We  must  take  steps  to  insure  that  the 
best  possible  athletes  are  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States,  and  we  must 
then  insure  that  these  athletes  are  sup- 
ported  by   the  best  possible   group   of 
coaches,  officials,  physicians,  and  other 
sui>port  persoimd. 

A  third  area  of  inquiry  should  be  the 
manner  in  which  the  resources  available 
to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  are  al- 
located to  programs  f ot  the  development 
and  training  of  UJS.  athletes.  We  must 
be  certain  that  opportunities  for  athletic 
participation  and  instruction  are  maxie 
available  to  as  much  of  our  population 
as  possible;  we  must  also  be  certain  that 
once  our  athletes  have  reached  the  peak 
of  their  development  and  have  been  se- 
lected to  the  01>-mpic  team,  thej-  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  most  effective  training 
programs  and  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment which  we  can  possibly  provide. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  I  place  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  cm  the  Olympic 
games.  TTiis  commission  will  be  charged 
with  a  thorough  reassessment  of  the 
American  Olympic  effort.  It  will  begin 
with  an  evaluation  of  the  goals  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Olympic  games  them- 
selves. Within  this  framework,  it  will 
proceed  to  investigate  the  role  of  the 
U80C.  with  particular  attention  to  the 
procedures  used  in  selection  of  team 
members,  the  management  of  their  train- 
ing and  preparation  for  actual  OljTnplc 
competition,  and  the  programs  used  for 
development  of  amateur  athletes  at  all 
levels.  Based  on  these  findings,  the  com- 
mission will  submit  a  body  of  recommen- 
dations setting  forth  the  manner  in 
which  the  American  Olympic  effort  may 
be  continued  most  effectively. 

The  members  of  the  commission  shall 
be  free  of  ties  to  any  of  the  organiza- 
tions whose  policies  and  practices  may 
come  under  review:  thus  the  hearings 
should  be  free  from  the  overtones  of 
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organizational  rivalry  which  have  char 
aclerized  past  disputes  in  this  area. 

The  commission  shall  mate  every  effort 
to  insure  that  witnesses  wiU  represent  a 
wide  range  of  viewpoints  and  expertise. 
In  particular,  it  will  be  expected  to  draw 
on  the  experiences  of  those  who  have 
parUclpated  in  past  Olympic  games  as 
other  capacity.  ^    ^   ^,  ^a 

An  interim  report  on  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  commission  will 
be  made  by  February  1.  1973.  prior  to  the 
next  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee;  a  final  re- 
port WiU  be  due  by  July  31,  1973.  in 
order  that  our  action  on  these  recom- 
mendations may  sUU  leave  the  revised 
U.S.  Olympic  effort  with  adequate  time 
to  prepare  for  1976. 

Mr  President,  we  are  faced  with  se- 
rious quesUons  about  the  future  of  the 
Olvmpic  games.  The  high  hopes  and 
ideals  which  have  always  accompanied 
the  games  have  been  bnused  and  battered 
by  recent  events.  I.  for  one,  am  not  yet 
ready  to  abandon  the  idea  that  under- 
standing and  good  will  may  be  promoted 
through  athletic  competition;  but  if  this 
goal  Ls  to  be  realized  in  the  context  of  the 
1970s,  we  must  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  Olympic  ideals  and  the  maimer  m 
which  we  are  attempting  to  follow  them, 
on  both  a  national  and  an  International 

level.  ^^     _, 

A  National  Commission  on  the  Olym- 
pic Games  would  be  particularly  appro- 
priate mechanism  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  it.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late  I  want  to  sa>-  as  a  cospon&or  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  him.  I  think  it  represents 
a  very  excellent  amendment.  Unless 
someone  wants  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time.  ,  , , 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California.  (Putting 
the  question.) 
The  amendment  was  agreed  w. 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  „  __       .^ . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

On  p««e  2,  lino  11.  strike  the  figure  tis^ 
500.000  and  substitute  m  Its  place  »1 ,500.000. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mi'self  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  conform 
the  bill  to  one  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  its 
consideration  of  this  matter.  It  would 
limit  the  amount  of  funds  that  will  be 
authorized  under  the  bill  to  the  archi- 


tectural and  engineering  services  that 
need  to  be  performed  if  we  are  to  have 
any  kind  of  reliable  estimates  of  the  ul- 
timate costs  and  to  the  total  studies 
which  are  needed  if  we  are  to  know, 
as  we  do  not  now  know,  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  these  facilities. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  made 
this  suggestion  as  one  of  its  suggestions. 
And  earUer  today  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  ffom  Colorado.  I 
elicited  the  information  that  the  environ- 
mental studies  which  are  proposed  at  the 
present  time  and  the  architectural  and 
engineering  services  which  are  proposed 
to  be  contracted  for.  together,  add  up  in 
the  various  amounts  to  a  total  of  $1.1 
million.  So.  Mr.  President,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  and  to  be  sure  that  we  can  pro- 
vide for  those  services  and  studies.  I  have 
raised  that  amount  of  $1.1  to  $1.5  million 
in  this  amendment. 

I  caU  the  attention  of  the  Senate  again 
to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea  what  the  ultimate  cost  of  these 
facilities  will  be.  We  are  therefore  au- 
thorizing 0-  are  being  asked  to  authorize 
funds  in  the  blind. 

As  the  General  Accounting  Office 
pointed  out.  the  cost  estimates  for  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  facilities 
which  were  included  in  the  request  of 
the  Denver  Olympic  Committee  for  di- 
rect Federal  fimds  are  far  from  firm  or 
determinable.  The  Denver  Olympic  Com- 
mittee itself  has  called  some  of  its  own 
estimates  preliminary.  And.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  called  others  of  those  esti- 
mates conceptual. 

The  Denver  Olympics  Committee  it- 
self has  stated  that  better  cost  estimates 
will  not  be  available  and  cannot  be  avail- 
able, because  of  the  lack  of  architectural 
and  engineering  services  which  have  to 
come  first  in  regard  to  the  design.  We 
do  not  even  know  the  design  of  many  of 
these  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  not  to  authorize,  now, 
the  full  presently  estimated  costs  of  these 
facilities  involved.  We  ought  to  wait  untU 
the  money  can  be  spent  that  would  be 
provided  under  my  amendment  to  learn 
more  about  what  the  costs  will  actually 
be. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  en- 
vironment. The  Department  of  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  back  in 
June  prepared  a  draft  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  environmental  impact.  Basi- 
cally, what  It  said  waa  that  there  would 
be  environmental  Impact  as  a  result  of 
building  these  facilities  and  holding  these 
games  that  would  be  much  broader  in 
scope  and  importance  than  the  relatively 
small  acreage  on  which  the  events  them- 
selves  would   be   held.    However,    until 
more  detailed  studies  have  been  made, 
according  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  specific  environmental  impact 
of  these  facilities  proposed  for  Federal 
funding  will  not  be  known. 

.^gain,  as  to  the  flnal  costs.  I  say  in 
regard  to  the  environmental  impact  that 
we  ought  to  limit  what  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  vmder  this  act  to  those 
architectural  and  engineering  studies 
and  environmental  studies  alone. 
My  amendment  would  be  very  gener- 


ous in  that  regard.  Once  we  know  more 
about  the  environmental  impact  and  ac- 
tual costs,  the  Senate  could  at  that  time 
consider  what  funds  it  wanted  to  au- 
thorize, if  any. 

That  is  the  sense  of  my  amendment 
and  a  statement  of  its  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
strongly  disappointed  in  the  amendment. 
The  whole  concept  gives  no  opportunity 
for  future  planning  whatever. 

It  leaves  the  matter  entirely  in  limbo 
and  does  not  permit  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado or  the  city  of  Denyer  or  even  the 
Federal  Government  to  plan  intelli- 
gently on  the  future.  The  point  has  been 
raised  that  there  are  no  definite  cost 
figures.  That  is  true,  although  I  must 
say  that  these  figures  have  been  gone 
over  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  engi- 
neering firms  in  the  United  States, 
Steams-Roger  of  Denver,  and  they  think 
those  £u^  resisonably  accurate. 

The  committee  discussed  this  matter 
and  went  into  it  thoroughly.  The  com- 
mittee was  satisfied  that  the  figure 
should  be  $15.5  million  and  not  $1.5 
million. 

The  third  point  I  make  smd  I  make  it 
very  strongly  is  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
feels  that  the  matter  should  be  handled 
in  full  at  this  time,  and  that  the  full 
authorization  be  made.  We  are  trying 
to  comply  with  the  department  of  Gov- 
emmait.  no  one  of  which  will  have  to 
administer  all  these  funds. 

We  have  already  provided  for  their 
supervision  and  audit.  That  is  taken  care 

of. 

Last.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are 
following  the  precedent  entirely  in  doing 
this.  Since  1960  all  of  these  matters  have 
been  funded  or  authorized  in  full  in  one 
authorization.  It  was  true  in  cormecti(Mi 
with  Squaw  Valley.  The  Century-21  Ex- 
hibition in  Seattie.  the  West  Virgima 
Centennial,  the  New  York  World's  Fair, 
the  Alaska  Purchase  Centeimial.  the 
Montreal  Expo.  HemisFair  1968  in  San 
Antonio,  and  the  Miami  Interama. 

Therefore,  I  think  there  is  ample  prec- 
edent :  there  is  good  precedent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Nelson  amendment,  which  I  have 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
provides  no  money  can  be  spent  until 
these  environmental  studies  are  made,  so 
I  think  the  amendment  should  be  re- 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
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i«  yielded    back.    The    question    is    on 
agreeing  to  the  amraidment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that   the    Senator    from    Nevada    (Mr. 
CAJWONt,    the    Senator    from    Missouri 
^Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
jjjuia    (Mrs.    Edwards),    the    Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   (Mr,  Humphrey*,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr  McGovERN) .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota    (Mr.    Mondale).    the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark - 
MAS)    the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Sporg).  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis>  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frc«n  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the 
Soiator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick'  , 
the  Senators  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Bakir  and  Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  .  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs>, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Grdtin),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Gold  water),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  the  Sena- 
tor frwn  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr,  Pannin),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr,  Taet)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Muudt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
niLDi,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Miller  ),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr.  Tower)  would  eswh  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  4. 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Manafleld 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

Metc&lf 

Montoya 

Moss 


Baker 

BeUmon 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlntck 

Eagleton 

Edwards 

Fannin 


Nelson  Sialtb 

Packwood  Stafford 

Pastore  Stevens 

Pearson  Stevenson 

Percy  Symington 

Randolph  Talmadge 

Both  Thurmond 

Saxb€  Tunney 

Schwelker  WUUams 
Scott 

NOT  VOTING — 35 

Goldwater  Mondale 


Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Mc(jee 

McGovem 

McIntyre 

Mmer 


Mundt 

Muakle 

Pell 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Taft 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Pulbrtght 
BvrU 


MXta 
Allen 
AUott 

Anderson 
Bajh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Brooke 

BiinUck 


[No.  436  Leg,] 

TEAS— 1 
Proxmlre  Blblcoff 


NATS— 61 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr, 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Dole 
Eastland 


Ervin 

Pong 

Oambrell 

Gumey 

Hart 

Hartke 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 


So  Mr.  Harris'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  that  the  hot  lines  in  the 
respective  cloakrooms  will  put  out  the 
word  that  the  yea  and  nay  votes  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  Tvill  continue  to 
take  10  minutes.  On  this  last  one,  one  of 
the  hot  lines  was  not  working,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  we  went  beyond  the 
time  a  little. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  last 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3.2ri*&cd.  to 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendm«it  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
numbered  approprlateiy.  to  read  as  Tollows: 

"Sectton  — :  The  funds  authorized  by  this 
.Act  shall  constitute  the  entire  federal  con- 
tribution to  the  1976  Winter  Olympic  Gamee. 
except  as  may  be  expressly  authorized  here- 
after by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  sev- 
eral times,  in  argument  on  this  bill,  has 
said  this  is  the  full  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  winter  Olympics  of  1976. 
I  refer  to  the  Federal  funds  of  $15.5  mil- 
lion contained  in  the  biU.  This  amend- 
ment would  hold  us  to  that.  No  other 
fimds  could  be  used  as  a  contribution 
of  the  Federal  (jovemment  to  the  winter 
Olympics  of  1976  except  the  $15.5  million 
actually  authorized  in  this  bill  or  as 
might  be  hereafter  expressly  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

That  is  the  plain  statement  and  intent 
of  the  amendment.  I  hope  it  may  be 
adopted. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 

and  nays   have   been   ordered   on   this 

amendment. 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  deeply  feel  this  aimendment  is  not 

necessary  at  aU,  Mr.  President.  It  Just 

adds  words  to  the  biU,  because  what  this 

amendment     does,     as     several     other 

amendments  have  done,  is  state  what 

the  law  is.  This  Congress  cannot  bind 

the  next  one. 

I  oppose  it,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  on 


the  ground  that  it  garbles  the  legislation. 
That  is  all  it  does.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

With  reference  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  said  about  this 
amendment,  it  is  not  intended  to  bind 
the  next  Congress.  The  intent  is  to  bind 
this  Congress  and  this  adininisitrati<» 
so  that  it  carmot  take  money  out  of  the 
housing  budget,  it  cannot  take  money 
out  of  the  transportation  budget,  it  can- 
not take  money  out  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget,  it  cannot  take  money 
out  of  the  agricultural  budget,  except 
as  would  be  spent  anyway  in  connection 
with  these  games,  and  spend  it  as  an 
additional  Federal  contribution  to  these 
games  over  and  above  what  is  expressly 
authorized  in  this  act. 

That  is  what  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment Is.  I  want  to  put  a  lid  on  Federal 
expenditures  by  providing  tiiat  there  is 
no  intention  to  make  a  contribution  to 
these  games,  over  and  above  what  would 
otherwise  be  spent,  from  the  existing 
budgets  in  the  other  agencies. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Roth  ' .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris).  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  i  Mr.  Ca»- 
NON ' ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Eagleton  ),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mrs.  Edvv'ards),  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  'Mr,  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  *Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  <  Mr.  Pell  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  'Mr,  Sparkmaji  ) .  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  i  Mr.  Spqng  > ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stin- 
Nis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  Is  absent  cai 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  i  Mrs. 
Edwards)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  armounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick  ' .  the 
S^iators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock)  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
( Mr.  Bellmon  i  .  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware ( Mr.  Boggs  » .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  SenatCH" 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golbwatxr)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  'Mr.  GRimK),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Javrrs^ ,  the 
Senator  frcxn  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
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the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  MiLLra> ,  and 

the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxr)  are 

necessarily  absent. 

Also  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Pannik)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt).  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weickeh),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmc)  are  necea- 
sarlly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  .  the  Senator  frcan 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cvuns) ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DomwicK) ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatteeld),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn-LER) .  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  wo\ild  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  11, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Harris'  amendment  was  re- 
1  PC  ted 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  sunendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  unanimous-consent  requests.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Blckert,  Browne. 
C(xldington  &  Associates,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 
as  follows: 

BicKKKT.  Browne,  Codmngton 

&  AssociATSS,  Inc., 
Denver.  Colo..  May  22,  1972. 
Mr.  Cam,  DeTemple, 
President,  Denver  Olympic  Committee, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Cam.:  Within  the  paat  15  months 
there  have  been  numerous  efforts  directed  at 
gauging  public  opinion  regarding  the  1976 
Winter  Olympic  Games.  Some  of  those  efforts 
were  valid  surveys  of  opinion;  some  were  not. 
Some  were  conducted  8t»tewtde;  others  were 
limited  in  geographical  scope. 

Unfortunately,  there  exists  no  current. 
vaUd  measure  of  reactions  to  the  Games. 
However,  this  letter  wUl  attempt  to  review 
and  synthesize  the  existing  data  and  make 
an  informed  estimate  of  current  opinion.  The 
various  studiee  are  reviewed  in  chronological 
order  of  data  collection  and  not  In  order  of 
perceived  validity. 

COLORADO    STATE    REPUBLICAN    CENTRAL 
COMMriTEK JUNE    1971 

This  survey  covered  807  registered  voters  In 
Colorado  aged  18  and  older.  Two  questions 
pertaining  to  the  Olympics  were  asked: 

1.  "Do  you  agree  that  the  1976  Winter 
Olympics  are  basically  good  for  Colorado  and 
should  be  held  here?" 

2.  "Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  the  state 
should  provide  some  of  the  necessary  funds?" 

The  first  question  Is  heavily  biased  in  the 
direction  of  a  favorable  reply,  leading  one  to 
anticipate  a  more  favorable  response  than 
was  actually  obtained.  On  that  question  66 
percent  agreed,  27  percent  disagreed,  and 
eight  percent  had  no  opinion.  Generally.  Be- 
pubUcans  ( 74  percent )  were  mere  supportive 
of  the  Games  than  were  Democrats  (64  per- 
cent). Independents  were  least  supportive 
of  the  Games  (52  percent).  Support  was 
strongest  on  Colorado's  Western  Slope  and 
weakest  in  the  Denver  suburbs.  Individuals 
aged  60  and  older  were  more  negative  toward 
the  Games  than  any  other  age  group. 

The  overall  response  to  the  second  ques- 
tion is  more  difficult  to  determine,  since  the 
resvUts  were  reported  only  for  those  Individ- 
uals who  supported  the  Olympics.  Of  that 
66  percent,  84  percent  favored  spending  some 
state  money  to  prepare  for  the  Games. 

WHEAT    RffiGE   HIGH    SCHOOL    OLYMPIC   SORVET 

JANrAET     1972 

The  Distributive  Education  Club  of  Wheat 
Ridge  High  School   distributed   1,300  ques- 
tionnaires In  17  Colorado  communities.  The 
study,    although    an    excellent    high    school 
demonstration  project,  had  serious  method- 
ological flaws  when  judged  by  professional 
standards  for  public  opinion  research.  Those 
drawbacks   ranged   from   a   favorably   biased 
wording  of  the  main  question  (i.e.,  "Are  you 
m  favor  of  having  the  '76  Olympics  in  Colo- 
rado?")   to    a    non-sclentlflc    procedure    for 
selecting    respondents    le.g..    students    were 
permitted  to  choose  their  own  "random"  re- 
spondents from  a  quota  which  called  for  at 
least  25  of  every  100  Interviews  In   an  area 
to   be    conducted   with   high    school    seniors 
In  that  area,  and  the  remainder  of  the  100 
to    be    equally    divided    between    businesses 
and  homeowners  i . 

Of  the  921  persons  who  answered  the  above 
question.  64  percent  favored  the  1976  Winter 
Games  and  36  percent  opposed  them.  As  was 
found  In  the  earlier  :ioted  survey.  Republi- 
cans were  more  supportive  than  either 
Democrats  or  Indeptndents.  The  majority 
of  the  under-21  age  group  (39  percent  of  the 


sample)  opposed  the  Games,  principally  for 
ecological  reasons.  Pro-Olympic  attltudss 
were  most  heavily  concentrated  in  the  over- 
45  group,  roughly  20  percent  of  the  sample). 
Eight  other  questions  related  to  the 
Olympics  were  also  asked.  Generally,  the  re> 
sponses  were  favorable  to  the  Olympic  effort 
by  a  margin  of  six  to  four. 
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ROCKY     MOUNTAIN     NEWS     OLYMPIC     BALLOTT 

FEBRUARY     1972 

The  Sunday,  February  27  edition  ol  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  contained  a  ten  ques- 
tion ballot  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  its 
readership  regarding  the  1976  Winter  Olym- 
pics. Although  the  ballot  was  not  adveniaed 
prior  to  its  publication,  the  News  recognized 
that  the  procedure  was  not  a  valid  Indicate 
of  public  opinion  due  to  the  tendency  for 
Individuals  with  strongly  held  opinions  to 
respond  to  such  a  ballot.  For  that  reason 
the  telephone  survey  described  below  was 
conducted  concurrently.  However,  the  for- 
mat of  the  questions  In  the  ballot  was  un- 
biased (e.g.,  "How  do  you  personally  feel 
about  the  following  aspects  of  the  1978 
Winter  Olympic  Games:  Holding  the  1978 
Winter  Olympics  in  Colorado?  —  Favor  — 
Oppose") . 

The  results  were  nearly  opposite  those 
found  in  the  two  earlier  studies  reported: 
62  percent  opposed  the  Games,  while  37  per- 
cent favored  them.  Economics  rather  than 
environmental  Issues  appeared  to  account  for 
the  negative  response.  Opposition  was  great- 
est in  the  lowest  Income  bracket  and  de- 
creased among  the  upper  Income  categories. 
Negative  reactions  to  the  Games  were  strong- 
est among  registered  voters  In  the  18-20  and 
over-50  age  groups. 

TELEPHONE  SURVEY  CONUUCTED  BY  BICKMT, 
BROWNE,  CODDINOTON  *  ASSOCIATES  (BBC)  — 
MARCH    1972 

Due  to  the  recognition  of  the  potential 
bias  In  the  ballot  by  the  Rocky  Moimtaln 
News,  that  organization  commissioned  BBC 
to  conduct  a  telephone  nrvey  of  registered 
voters  In  the  five  county  metropolitan  area. 
Three  of  the  unbiased  ballot  questions  were 
used.  However,  the  survey  was  limited  la 
scope  to  the  Denver  Metropolitan  Area. 

Of  the  393  Individuals  interviewed,  57  per- 
cent favored  the  Winter  Games.  32  percent 
opposed  them,  and  11  percent  had  no  opinion. 
The  disparity  between  the  two  sets  of  results 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  op- 
ponents of  the  Games  seem  to  react  to  the 
Issues  more  Intensely  than  do  proponents. 
Therefore,  they  tend  to  be  more  vocal  and 
better  organized.  However,  the  telephone  sur- 
very  confirmed  the  News  finding  that  s 
majority  of  registered  voters  supported  & 
statewide  referendum  on  the  1976  Winter 
Olympic  Games. 

SUMMARY 

The  following  conclusions  regardmg  the 
current  state  of  opinion  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted: 

1.  Proponents  of  Games  are  In  the  majority 
In  Colorado,  probably  by  a  margin  of  60-40, 

2.  Opposition  to  the  Games  Is  greatest 
among  Democrats  and  thus  tends  to  be  high 
In  Denver  County,  where  registered  Demo- 
crats have  a  large  plurality. 

3.  Support  of  the  Games  Is  highest  In  the 
30^9  age  group.  Opposition  in  the  lower  age 
categories  centers  around  environmental 
reasons,  whereas  the  elderly  are  more  likely 
to  oppose  the  Games  for  economic  reasons. 

4.  There  has  been  a  public  attrition  of 
support  for  the  Games  In  the  past  year.  How- 
ever, opposition  may  have  peaked  several 
months  ago. 

5.  There  Is  general  support  for  a  state- 
wide referendum  on  the  Issue.  However,  with 
the  Information  at  hand  there  Is  no  reliable 
way  of  predicting  the  outcome  of  a  refer- 
endum which  has  as  Its  focus  the  continued 
spending  of  state  funds. 


iiMUtance 

Stocerely, 


Carl  von  E.  Bickert, 

Senior  Vice  President. 


ALLOTT.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 


Third,  there  has  been  no  real  assess- 
ment and  report  concerning  any  after- 
use  of  these  facilities.  They  are  mostly 
going  to  be  a  one-time  thing  for  a  very 
few  people,  causing  enormous  envlron- 

Mr    AioiAjix     «ju     iTx^o.- -   —     mental  damage,  spending  the  taxpayers' 

nn^imous  consent  that  a  statement  by     money,  and  of  not  much  benefit  there- 
mvcdaeague  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi-     after  for  anybody  else 
WICK »    be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  DOMINICK 

As  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  3531  with  my  col- 
league from  Colorado,  Senator  Gordon  Al- 
lott. I  urge  favorable  action  regarding  this 

^'xhe  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  authorize 
federal  funds  not  to  exceed  ilSYi  mlUion 
for  the  construction  of  necessary  faculties 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  12th  In- 
ternational Winter  Olympic  Games,  which 
are  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Colorado  In  1976. 
The  1976  Winter  Olympic  Gajnes  have  been 
designated  as  am  official  bicentennial  event 
by  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  are  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  February  1976.  The  games  wUl  provide 
one  of  the  early  events  La  our  nation's  200th 
birthday  celebration  and  the  bUl  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  plan,  design 
and  construct  faculties  and  sites  for  Win- 
ter Olympic  events  such  as  speed  skating, 
figure  "skating,  hockey,  ski  jumping,  cross 
country  skiing  and  luge. 

Mr.  President,  one  proviso  of  the  bill  de- 
serves particular  mention.  At  the  time  of 
the  general  election  on  November  7,  1972, 
there  will  be  on  the  ballot  In  Colorado  an 
liUtlated  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  which  if  adopted 
would  prohibit  appropriation  or  loaning 
of  state  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or 
furthering  the   1976  Winter  Olympics. 

S.  3531  provides  that  none  of  the  federal 
monies   appropriated   shall    be    expended    If 
the  initiated  amendment  is  adopted  by  the 
electorate  In  Colorado  on  November  7,  1972. 
Adoption  of  this  blU  wUl  allow  the  Denver 
Olvmplc   Organizing   Committee   and   Inter- 
national   Olympic    Committee    to    continue 
their    plans    for    a    successful    1976    Winter 
Olympic  Games.  With  the  spotlight  on  our 
nation  and  my  State  of  Colorado  every  ef- 
fort should   be   made   to   bring   together   in 
1978  the  Olympic  athletes  of  the  world  in 
a  peaceful  setting  In  furtherance  of  the  goals 
and  Ideals  under  which  the  Olympics  should 
continue.  Testimony  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee indicated  a  need  of  up  to  19.9  million 
dollars  in  federal  funds.  This  amount  was 
reduced  by  the  Interior  Committee  for  $15% 
million  on  the  basis  of  information  to  the 
effect  that  the   Bobsled   event  wUl   be  held 
at  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  thus  eliminating 
the  need  for  the  construction  of  the  bobsled 
run. 

Mr.  President,   I   urge   the   adoption  of   S. 
8531 


Mr,  HARRIS.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  wasteful  and  ill-considered  bill — 
first  of  all.  because  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado, in  a  statewide  referendum  in  No- 
vember, are  going  to  decide  whether  they 
want  to  put  any  money  in  it.  whether 
they  want  it  in  their  State  at  all,  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  majority 
do  not.  We  ought  to  wait. 

Second,  the  real  costs  have  not  been 
determined.  We  are  voting  on  estimates 
which  the  sponsors  agree  are  purely  pre- 
liminary and  in  some  csises  conceptual, 
not  based  on  design  or  anything  except 
conjecture  in  many  instances. 


Fourth,  I  believe  that,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from   Calif omia    iMr. 
TuNNKY)   said,  that  the  games  in  Mu- 
nich raised  very  grave  and  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  management  of  the  In- 
ternational Olympics  Committee;  and  I 
believe  the  Senate  ought  to  know  more 
about  that  before  we  proceed  to  put  Fed- 
eral money  into  other  Olympics  games. 
Fifth,  the  taxpayers'  benefit  will  be 
very  minimal.  We  are  being  asked  to  tax 
working-class  people,  who  are  already 
taxed  far  too  much  In  this  country,  while 
a  lot  of  rich  people  are  not  paying  their 
fair  share,  for  rich  men's  games,  so  that 
people  like  John  D.  Murchlson  of  Vail 
Associates  can  become   richer,  so  that 
the  land  speculators  in  Colorado  can  do 
better.  Working-class  people  are  asked  to 
foot  the  bill.  I  think  that  an  unjustified 
expenditure  of  their  funds. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know 
about  alternative  sites  that  could  be  used 
for  these  games,  if  they  are  to  be  held 
at  aU.  Sites  such  as  Lake  Placid  and 
Squaw  Valley  are  already  in  existence 
and  could  be  recycled,  with  little  environ- 
mental damage  and  at  much  less  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  in  the  view  of  many 
people. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  wasteful 

bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  all  the  points  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  OklaJioma  have  been 
made  during  the  debate  today.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  add.  All  those  points 
have  been  completely  laid  at  rest.  The 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  highly  recommend  that  it  pass. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  the 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon!  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGoverm)  .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mxjskik)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 


the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spono)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Mlasisslppl  (Mr. 
Stknnis  > ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQek)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel;,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HUMPHREY)  would  vote  yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards  )  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhom ) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louslana  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senators   from   Tennessee    (Mr.   Bakxr 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  Bellmon  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctthti8\  the 
Senator  in  Arizona   (Mr.  Goldwatee)  , 
the     Senator     from     Michigan      (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon    (Mr.    Hattield),   the    Senator 
from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Miller  > ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweh)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
(Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Pahniw ) .  the  Senator  from  nUnois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tatt),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youwg)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Seiator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtjndt)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs ^ .  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield*,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  'yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiwicK)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

I  No.  438  Leg.] 
TKAS — 60 


Aiken  Eastland 

AUen  Ervln 

Allott  Pong 

Anderson  Oambrell 

Bayh  Oxu^ey 

BeaU  Hart 

Bennett  Hartke 

Bentsen  HoUlngs 

Bible  Hruska 

Brooke  Hughes 

Burdlck  Inouye 

Byrd,  Jackson 

Harrv  P..  Jr     Jordan.  NC 
Byrd,  Robert  C   Jordan.  Idaho 


Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 


Pulbrlght 


Long 

Ma^nuaon 

Mathias 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Moss 

NATS — 3 

Harris 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Bandolph 

Both 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symlntrton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Williams 


Rlblcoff 


AS 


MuBkle 

Pell 

Percy 

Sparlcman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Taft 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 
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PRESKNT   AND    OIVTNG   A   LIVE   PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Mansfield,  against 

NOT  VOTING — 36 

Baker  Goldwaler  Mondale 

Bellmon  Grave!  Mundt 

Boggs  Orlffln 

Brock  Hansen 

Buckley  Hatfield 

Cannon  Humphrey 

Cotton  Javlts 

Curtis  Kennedy 

Domlnlck  McGee 

Ea«leton  McGovern 

Eflwards  Mclntyre 

Pannln  Miller 

So  the  bUl  (S.  3531)   was  passed,  as 
follows: 

3.  3531 
An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  dUburse  ftinds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  recreational  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  1976  Winter  Olympic 
Games 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  has  declared  It  to  be  desirable  that 
all  American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations  be  assured  adequate  outdoor 
recreation  resources;  euad  declares  that  the 
xn  International  Winter  Olympic  Games 
which  are  to  be  held  In  the  United  States 
In  1976.  as  a  part  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Celebration,  are  in  fur- 
therance of  stimulating  an  awareness  of 
outdoor  recreation  activities. 

Sec.  3.  There  1b  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
aum  not  to  exceed  •15,600,000  (December 
1971  prices) .  plus  or  minus  such  amiounts.  If 
any.  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordi- 
nary fluctuation  In  construction  costs  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  cost  indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
herein,  to  advance  and  pay  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  cltleo  or  counties,  or  both.  In 
the  State  of  Colorado  to  be  used  to  plan, 
design,  and  construct  necessary  facilities  in 
connection  with  xn  Winter  Olympic  Game*, 
such  funds  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  however.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  expended  upon  the  adoption 
of  an  Initiated  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Colorado  at  the  Novem- 
ber 7,  1972.  election,  the  pvirpose  of  which  Is 
to  prohibit  appropriating  or  loaning  State 
funds  for  the  purpoee  of  aiding  or  fvirtherlng 
the  1976  Winter  Olympic  Games. 

Sbc.  3. 1»rlor  to  paying  any  funds  authorized 
under  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secret€U7  of 
the  Interior  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  faclll- 
tles  will  be  designed  and  constructed  In  a 
manner  which  will  assure  maximum  contin- 
ued public  use  and  benefit  consistent  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  which  Is  to 
secure  the  construction  at  reasonable  cost  of 
necessary  facilities  for  the  xn  International 
Winter  Olympic  Games  and  an  environmen- 
tal Impact  statement  pursuant  to  section 
102  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  Is  filed  with  respect  to  the  actions 
authorized  In  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  environmental  studies,  engineering 
and  planning. 

Sec.  4.  Tbe  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  Individuals  In 
any  construction  project  Eisslsted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  to  the  employment  of  Indi- 
viduals In  connection  with  the  xn  Interna- 
tional Winter  Olympic  Games. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 
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including  records  which  fully  dlscloee  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In  con- 
nection with  which  such  assistance  Is  given 
or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nattire  of  that 
portion  of  the  coet  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(bt  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  doctmients. 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  assistance  received  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276ar— 276a-5) . 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
section  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 
Sec  7.  There  Is  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.  such  funds  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

TITLE     n— NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON 
THE    OLYMPIC    GAMES 

FINDIKOS 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 


Sec.   201 

(a)  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
was  created  as  a  Federal  corporation  by  Act 
of  Congress  which  gives  that  Committee  re- 
sponsibility for  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Olympic  Games  and 
which  requires  the  Committee  to  submit  an- 
nual reports  to  Congress: 

(b)  the  Ptederal  charter  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee grants  to  that  Committee  exclusive  Jvirls- 
dlctlon  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Olympic  Games; 

(c)  serious  problems  have  arisen  In  the 
conduct  of  Olympic  Games,  both  Summer 
and  Winter,  which  have  led  to  widespread 
criticism  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Games 
and  of  the  manner  In  which  the  United 
States  admlnlst««  its  preparation  for  and 
participation  In  the  Games; 

id)  an  evaluation  Is  required  of  the  form 
of  organization  and  the  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  participate  most  effectively 
In  the  Olympic  Games  and  provide  leadership 
in  accompllshmg  appropriate  action  which 
will  assure  that  future  Games  will  be  or- 
ganized and  conducted  In  a  manner  which 
wUl  contribute  to  the  high  Ideals  of  the 
Games:  and 

(e)  a  National  Commission  on  the  Olympic 
Games  would  provide  a  means  of  determining 
constructive  action  toward  accomplishing 
these  goals  and  preparing  specific  legislative 
proposals  which  would  command  broad  pub- 
lic powers. 

ESTABLISH  MENT 

Sec.  202.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Olympic  Games 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") . 

membership 

Sec.  203.  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
p>o8ed  of  seven  public  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Such  members 
shall  be  selected  with  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing objective  consldepatton  of  all  viewpoints 
and  no  member  shall  be  an  officer  or  director. 


past  or  present,  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  or  any  national  athletic  associa- 
tion or  federation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Sec.  204.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  m 
which   the  orlgmal   appomtment  was  made. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  review 
the  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Olympic  Games  and.  If  It  recommentls  that 
such  participation  should  be  continued,  shall 
also  recommend  the  form  of  organization  by 
means  of  which  the  United  States  should 
participate  In  the  Olympic  movement  and 
shall  present  specific  proposals  for  the  legis- 
lative action  required  to  carry  out  that  rec- 
ommendation. 

(b)  In  formulating  Its  specific  legislative 
proposals  the  Commission  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count: 

(1)  the  objectives  of  the  modern  Olympic 
movement  and  the  extent  to  which  those  ob- 
jectives are  being  met; 

(2)  the  manner  In  which  Olympic  Games 
are  administered,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  views  of  those  who  participate  In  those 
games  as  athletes,  coachee.  officials,  or  other- 
wise or  who  have  attended  such  Games  in  any 
other  capacity; 

(3)  the  role  which  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Games  Committee  has  played  in  in- 
ternational sports  and  the  manner  In  which 
United  States  participation  in  the  Olympic 
Games  has  been  organized  and  administered 
by  the  Committee; 

(4)  the  policies  which  would  assure  the 
selection  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  of  the 
best  qualified  athletes,  coaches,  managers, 
trainers  and  other  officials  and  which  would 
provide  the  maximum  opportunity  for  per- 
sons to  develop  their  athletic  skills  and  par- 
ticipate In  international  athletic  competi- 
tion; and 

( 5 )  the  arrangements  which  will  best  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  Individual  athletes 
dvuing  the  period  of  their  training,  travel, 
and  participation  In  the  Games. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  Interim 
report  with  respect  to  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations not  later  than  Februarj'  1. 
1973.  A  final  report  of  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  not  later  than  July 
31,  1973. 

powEms 

Sec  206.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power 
to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governmg  appointments  tn  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  IH  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-IS  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals:  and 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  administer  such  oaths, 
as  the  Commission  or  any  subcommittee  or 
member  thereof  may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,    including    Independent    agen- 
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cles  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  such  data,  reports,  and  other  In- 
formation as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
gary  to  carrv  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Utle  The  Commission  is  further  authorized 
to  request  from  any  public  or  private  orga- 
nization or  agency  and  to  obtain  from  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  any  in- 
formation deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 

functions.  ,    ,  _ 

,c)  Pour  members  of  the  Comnttlsslon 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  hearings. 

COMPENSATION 

Sbc  207  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  $125  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsidence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

AtTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC  208  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated' such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
earn-  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  209  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
final  report. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  r©*^- 
"A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  disburse  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  planning,  design, 
and  construction  of  recreational  facul- 
ties in  connection  with  the  1976  Winter 
Olympic  Games." 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table.  ^  ^, 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  appropriately 

amended. 

WINTER  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris;  for  undertaking  the  task  he  felt 
compelled  to  perform  in  opposition  to 
this  Winter  Olympics  proposal.  With  the 
memor>^  of  Munich  stUl  fresh  in  our 
minds,  it  is  easy  to  understand  his  deep 
(»ncem  for  such  a  proposal.  May  I  say 
that  however  unsuccessful  it  may  have 
been  in  convincing  Members  of  the  merit 
of  his  position,  the  advocacy  and  deep 
feeling  he  brought  to  the  debate  could 
not  have  been  more  forceful  or  sincere. 
He  is  to  be  commended. 

Deserving  similar  commendation  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  who,  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority committee  member,  managed  the 
proposal.  It  was  done  so  with  character- 
istic skill  and  ability.  Its  wide  accept- 
ance by  the  Senate  speaks  abundantly 
for  his  effectiveness. 


tlon  of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Defense.  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  Vice-President  Spiro  T  Agnew. 
the  Maryland  Congressional  Delegation  and 
the  Maryland  Veterans  Commission." 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate  the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Final  Determination   or  Claiu 
or  Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
Its  final  determination  in  respect  to  Docket 
No.   22-D.   the   San  Carlos  Apache   Tribe  of 
Arizona;   the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Port  Apache  Indian  Reservation;   the 
White  Mountalii  Apache  TMbe  or  Group,  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  or  Group,  the  Clbe- 
cue   Apache   Tribe  or  Group,  the  Northern 
Tonto  Apache  Tribe  or  Group,  the  Southern 
Tonto  Apache  Tribe  or  Group,  and  the  sev- 
eral bands  of  each  of  them,  plaintiffs,  against 
the    United    States    of    America,    defendant 
(with  accompanying  papers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Statisticai,    Supplement.    Stockphje   Report 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
statistical  supplement,  stockpile  report,  for 
the    6-month    period    ended    June    30,    1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report   on   Aik  Poece  Militart   Constettc- 
TioN  Contracts  Awarded  Without  Formai- 
Advertisement 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Air  Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  without  formal  advertisement,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1972 
( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transsw;- 


PETmONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   the   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  ASalrs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  64 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  acquire  additional 
land  within  the  State  for  tise   as   a  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

"Whereas,  Many  citizens  of  Maryland  are 
veterans  or  relatives  of  veterans  and  hereby 
entitled  to  burial  in  a  National  cemetery; 
and 

"Whereas,  National  cemeteries  are  rapidly 
becoming  overcrowded,  thereby  necessitat- 
ing a  curtailment  of  the  honor  of  being  laid 
to  rest  on  government  property;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  unfortunate  that  many 
qualified  persons  within  this  state  will  be 
denied  their  privilege  to  be  burled  In  a  Na- 
tional cemetery  by  reason  of  a  shortage  of 
available  space  set  aside  for  use  as  a  Na- 
tional cemetery;  and 

"Whereas.  There  are  several  veterans'  or- 
ganizations which  would  probably  be  willing 
to  donate  land  for  this  use  if  requested;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

■'Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  Department  of  Defense 
be  requested  to  acquire  additional  land  In 
Maryland  for  use  as  a  National  cemeterj-; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  send 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FANNIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  9032.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Havasupal  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  91,  and  for  other  purposes  (Kept 
No.  92-1128). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Conamlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  2186  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Liac  du  Flambeau 
Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians 
(Rept.  No.  92-1129). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  10436.  An  act  to  provide  with  respect 
to  the  inherttance  of  interests  in  restricted 
or  trust  land  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  ptirposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-1130). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  3266.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Aldo  Leo- 
pold Wilderness,  GUa  National  Forest,  N.  Mex 
(Rept.  No.  92-1182). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  16376.  An  act  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  revise  the  method 
of  computing  wage  rates  under  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1181). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  565.  A  bill  to  authortze  the  establish- 
ment of  an  older  worker  community  service 
program  (Rept.  No.  92-1133),  together  with 
supplemental  views. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments : 

8.  887,  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Sen'lce  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Gerontology  (Rept. 
No.  92-1184). 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Oommlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  ammd- 
mente: 

8.  3987.  A  bill  to  replace  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional and  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, to  authorise  supplementary  funds  for 
vooatlon&l  and  comprehensive  rrtiabllltatlon 
services  to  severely  handicapped  Individuals. 
to  expand  special  Federal  responsibilities  and 
research  and  training  with  respect  to  handi- 
capped tndlTlduals,  to  establish  an  Office  for 
the  Handicapped  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No.  93-1136). 

By  Mr.  SPONG.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion, protection,  and  propagation  of  species 
or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  that  &ie 
threatened  with  extlnctton  or  likely  within 
the  foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened 
with  extinction,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1136). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 
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H.R.  9756.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended  (Kept.  No. 
93-1137). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclar>',  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2589.  An  act  to  amend  section  1869  of 
title  38.  United  Stateo  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  InXormatlon  required  by  a  Juror  quallflcA- 
tlon  rorm  iRept.  No.  92-1144). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJa.  14974"  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
the  Federal  representative  on  the  Southern 
and  Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Boards 
(Rept.  No.  92-1146). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cass  County. 
N.  Dak.  (Rept.  No.  93-1143). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

3.  2373.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger  of 
two  or  more  professional  basketball  leagues, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1151) 
By  Mr  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2763.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 
lands  and  interests  therein  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Cache  National  Forest  In  the 
SUte  of  Utah   (Rept.  No.  93-1138). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

3.  1144.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
acquisition  of  certain  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  National  Forest 
In  the  State  of  Utah  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (Rept.  No.  92-1139). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

3.  2901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of  the 
Colorado  River  In  the  State  of  Utah  as  a 
component  of  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  (Rept.  No.  93-1140);  and 

S.  3466.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Lone  Peak 
Wilderness  Area  In  the  State  of  Utah  (Rept. 
No.  92-1142). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

3.  3113.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Bridgeport 
Indian  Colony  certain  lands  In  Mono  County, 
Calif.  (Rept.  No.  93-1141). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments : 

3.  3943.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  19S9,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  civic  center  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-1145) . 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
McCixLi-AN)  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment : 

3.  3452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trademark  Act 
to  extend  the  time  for  filing  oppositions,  to 
ellmlniate  the  requirement  for  filing  reaaons 
of  appeal  In  the  Patent  Office,  and  to  provide 
for  awarding  attorney  fees  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1149). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
McCusLLAK )  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, without  amendment: 

H.R.  6204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  8. 
Attlnello  (Rept.  No.  93-1148) ;  and 

5.  2501.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  H. 
Robblns  (Rept.  No.  93-1147) . 

By  Mr.  wnXJAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment : 

3.  3598.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 

the  protections  and  Interests  of  participants 

and  beneflclarlee   of  employee  pension  and 

welfare   benefit  plans   (Rept.  No.  93-1160T. 

By     Mr.     ROBERT     C.     BYRD     (for     Mr. 


MAONtJsoN)    from  the  Committee  on   Com- 
merce, with  an  amendment: 

S.  1911.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  expedite  the  making  of 
amendments  to  the  uniform  standards  for 
evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  Interstate 
operations  of  motor  carriers  (Rept.  No. 
92-1153). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Magnxt- 
soN)  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

3.  2962.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  construction  of  a  transit  line 
In  the  median  of  the  Dulles  Airport  Road 
(Rept.   No.  92-1153) ; 

3.  3843.  A  bin  to  authwlze  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to  certain 
railroads  In  order  to  restore  or  replace  es- 
sential facilities  and  equipment  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters 
during  the  month  of  June  1972  (Rept.  No. 
92-1164). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

3.  2362.  A  bill  to  restore  and  maintain  a 
healthy  transportation  system,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  encourage  Investment, 
to  Improve  competitive  equity  among  svirface 
transportation  modes,  to  Improve  the  proc- 
ess of  Qovemment  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1165.  together  with 
additional  views). 

By  Mr.  SPONO.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

3.  3994.  An  original  bill  to  assure  that  the 
public  is  provided  with  an  adequate  quan- 
tity of  safe  drinking  water,  and  for  other 
purr  ser.  (Rept.  No.  92-1156,  together  with 
supplemental  views) ;  and 

HJR.  14731.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  effective  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
therein  prohibiting  the  shooting  at  birds, 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  aircraft  (Rept. 
No.  92-1157). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Conmierce.  without  amendment : 

3.  3995.  An  original  bUl  to  provide  Federal 
loan  guarantee  assistance  for  certain  com- 
mon carriers  (Rept.  No,  93-1158.  together 
with  minority  views). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Sponc) 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
amendments : 

HH.  12186.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties Imposed  for  violations  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
Protection  Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-1159). 


vidual    views,    by    midnight,    Tuesday, 
September  19.  1972. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — the  origins^  House  bill  was 
subject  to  referral  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  its  consideration.  The  bill 
reported  yesterday  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  technically  would  not  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
but  I  am  sure  that  if  we  fotmd  out  that 
we  needed  to  have  just  one  meeting  or 
a  brief  period,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  committee  would  agree 
to  it. 

Pursuant  to  that,  after  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  files  its  final  report,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day morning  in  which  we  will  discuss  this 
matter  as  it  affects  the  aviation  part  of 
the  bill;  and  it  may  be  that  after  that 
discussion  the  committee  may  not  want 
to  have  a  referral,  or  they  may. 

I  just  wanted  to  announce  this  to  the 
Senate,  that  that  is  part  of  the  procedure 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, of  course.  specJcs  of  the  interests 
of  his  fellow  members  In  the  measure. 
That  is  why  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  for  filing  the  report  by 
midnight  Tuesday,  knowing  that  such  a 
meeting  was  to  be  held  on  Wednesday. 
We  did  order  the  bill  reported  yesterday. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  ITS 
REPORT  ON  S.  3342  BY  MID- 
NIGHT TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19, 
1972. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  September  14,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  ordered  reported  S. 
3342.  the  Environmental  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972.  This  is  a  major  piece  of  en- 
vironmental legislation  wliich  promises 
to  .substantially  reduce  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  noise.  This  bill  is  the  product  of 
hearings,  in  Washington  and  in  the  field, 
and  extensive  discussion  in  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  file  individual  views  on  this  bill 
and  have  asked  for  3  legislative  days  in 
which  to  do  so.  In  view  of  this.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  allowed  to  file  its 
report  on  S.  3342.  together  with  indi- 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15376 
BY  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  ordered  reported  H.R.  15376,  the 
Senice  Contract  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

I  therefore  report  the  biU  (HM.  15376) 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  file  the  report, 
by  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  FILE  BAS- 
KETBALL MERGER  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  the  so-called  basket- 
ball merger  bUl.  the  report  thereon  to  b^ 
filed  not  later  than  Monday  night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Sevi^''^^^^  ■^^'  ^^^^ 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  S.  3598  BY  MIDNIGHT  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  18,  1972 
Mr.   WILLIAMS.   Mr.   President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  ordered  reported  3.  3598,  the  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  for  Employees  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  report  the 
bill,  S.  3598,  and  ask  permission  to  Ale 


the  report  by  midnight.  Monday,  Sep- 
tAjnber  18,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  THAT  COMMITTEE  REPORT 
ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION  296  NOT 
.iVPFEAR  ON  THE  CALENDAR  UNTIL 
TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER    19.    1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  yesterday  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  ordered  reported 
Senate  Resolution  296.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  committee  report  not 
appear  on  the  calendar  until  Tuesday 

"^Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  8.  3818  BY  THURSDAY.  SEPTEM- 
BER 21,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  <Mr.  Sponc  ) .  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  have  until  midnight  to  file 
the  bill  S.  3818  with  accompanying  re- 
port, to  be  filed  no  later  than  Thursday, 
September  21.  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3989.  A  bUl  to  deduct  from  gross  ton- 
age  m  determining  net  tonnage  those  spaces 
on   board  vesseU  xosed  for  waste   materials; 
S.  3990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  ptirpoees; 

S.  3991.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  permit  not  more  than  thir- 
ty persons  at  a  time  from  foreign  countries 
to  receive  instructions  at  the  U£.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy;   and 

S.  3992.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  3993.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Parole  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPONQ,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 
S.  3994.  An  original  bill  to  assure  that  the 
public  is  provided  with  an  adequate  quan- 
tity of  safe  drinking  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce : 
S.  3998.    f^    bin    to    provide    Federal    loan 
guarantee  assistance  for  certain  common  car- 
riers   Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD    (for   Mr. 

McCl.El.LAN)  : 

S.J.  Res.  268.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  designate  the  first  week 
In  May  of  each  year  as  "One  Nation  Under 
God  Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
ON  S.  2952  AND  S.  1911  BY  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  AND  TO  PILE 
REPORTS  BY  SEPTEMBER  21,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Magnuson).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  S.  2952.  plan- 
ning of  transit  line  to  Dulles  Airport, 
and  S.  1911,  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  expedite  the  making 
of  amendments  to  the  uniform  stand- 
ards for  evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  in- 
terstate operations  of  motor  carriers,  by 
midnight  tonight  and  to  file  the  report  by 
September  21.  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


ADTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  PILE  A  REPORT  ON  S.  3987  BY 
MmNIGHT  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEM- 
BER 20. 1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  ordered  reported  S.  3987,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  report  the  bill,  S.  3987,  and  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  file  the  report 
by  midnight  Wednesday,  September  20. 
1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BTT.ia  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
ttons  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
*Dd,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
tow,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3989.  A  biU  to  deduct  from  gross 
tonnage  in  determining  net  tonnage 
those  spaces  on  board  vessels  used  for 
waste  materials.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  deduct  from  gross  ton- 
nage in  determining  net  tonnage  those 
spaces  on  board  vessels  used  for  waste 
materials,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sbcwttart  of  Tkanspobtation, 
WaaKington,  D.C.,  August  25,  1S72. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  0/  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Ma.  PREsmKNT:  There  U  transmitted 
herevrtth  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bUl. 

"To  deduct  from  groes  tonnage  In  deter- 
mining net  tonnage  thoee  spaces  on  board 
vessels  used  far  waste  ma.terlals." 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section  77 
of   Title  46,   United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  deduction  from  gross  tonnage  of  a  veseel. 
In     determining     net     tonnage,     of     certain 
spaces  used  for  carnage  of  slop  oil  mixture 
or  other  waste  materials,  including  sewage. 
and  machlnen-  used  exclusively  to  separate. 
clarify  or  purify  slop  oil  mixture  c*  sewage. 
In  May  and  June  of  1967.  certain  ameixd- 
ments  to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil, 
1954.   came   Into   effect.   These   amendments 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  areas  and 
zones  in  which  the  discharge  of  oU  and  oUy 
mixture  Is  prohibited.  Thus,  shipowners  now 
find  It  necessary  to  retain  slop  oil  on  board 
vessels  In  spaces  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  the  carriage  of  cargo.  In  similar 
vein,  recent  and  anticipated  antl-poUutlon 
statute©   and    regulations   Indicate    a   grow- 


ing trend  for  vessel  holding  tanks  for  the 
retenUon  of  sewage  and  other  liquid  wastes. 
The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bUl  would 
afford  an  additional  Incentive  for,  and  en- 
courage cooperative  efforts  on  the  part  of, 
shipowners  and  operators  In  behalf  of  the 
program  for  prevention  of  pollution  of  the 
seas  by  omitting  from  the  taxable  net  ton- 
2iage  spaces  which  would  not  be  revenue  pro- 
ducing because  thev  would  be  reserved  for 
the  carriage  of  slop  oU  and  other  wastes. 

A  similar  blU.  HSi.  11538,  but  not  includ- 
ing the  sewage  aspect,  was  Introduced  In  the 
89th  Congress,  First  Session.  It  was  subse- 
quently decided,  however,  that  since  the  en- 
tire problem  of  tonnage  measurement  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(IMCO)  on  an  International  basis,  the  pro- 
Dosal  in  Hil.  11533  should  not  be  dealt  with 
on  a  unilateral  basis  by  the  United  States 
but  should  be  referred  to  IMCO  for  considera- 
tion and  action. 

The  United  States  presented  a  P"^f^ 
containing  the  provisions  of  HJl.  11633  to 
IMCO  in  September  1966.  This  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  IMCO  Subcommittees  aa 
Tonnage  Measurement  and  OU  PoUutlon  and 
Maritime  Safety  Committee  and  flnaUy  by 
the  IMCO  Assembly  at  Its  Fifth  Session  In 
October  1967.  Accordingly,  It  was  dct«ffmlned 
appropriate  to  proceed  with  domestic  legisla- 
tion and  this  Department  propoeed  it  in  the 
9lst  Congress.  H.R  6970  and  S  1239  were  in- 
troduced but  were  not  subject  to  Congres- 
sional action.  The  current  proposal  has  been 
changed  to  Include  sewage  or  other  waste 
materials  spaces  as  within  the  admeasure- 
ment deduction,  to  provide  for  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions, and  to  clarify  the  regulatory  authority. 
It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  wou  d  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  S«na" ;.  ^  similar 
prop^al  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  propoeed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely,  ,.„,„ 

John  A.  \oli»». 


S.  3989 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
AfZrica  in  Congre,>  "^^^led.  That  section 
4163  of  the  Revised  SUtutea  (46  U.S.C.  77) 
18  amended  by  inserting  following  subsection 
( d)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

■•(e)    Space  occupied  by  machinery  U8«l 
exclusively  to  separate,  clarify,  or  purify  a 
ship's  own  slop  OU  mixture  or  tank-cleaning 
residue  or  other  waste  materials.  Including 
sewage,  and  space  occupied  by  any  tank  or 
tanks  used  exclusively  for  the  carriage  01 
such  slop  oU  mixture,  tank-cleaning  residue 
or  other  waste  materials,  but  not  to  exc««d 
a  maximum  space  deduction  establtehad  by 
regulation  hereunder.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department   in   which   the   Coast   Guard   18 
operating.  In  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator   of    the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency    shaU  issue  regulations  to  define  the 
^p    oU    mixtures,    cleaning    residue,    and 
WMte    materials,    estabUsh    the    maximum 
deductions  which  may  be  made,  define  the 
manner  in  which  the  spaces  shall  be  used 
and  marked,  and  as  necessary  otherwise  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.' 
S«c  2.  Section  4163  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46   use.   77)    Is   further   amend*d  by  re- 
designating existing  subsections  (e)  through 
(I)  as  (f)  through  (]). 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  iby  request) : 
S   3990   A  bill  t«  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  an  ad- 
ministrative housecleaning  measure  to 
simplify  th'  organization  of  the  fisheries 
and  wildlife  section  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  and  an  explanatory  statement 
from  the  Department  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  tliis  point. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3990 
Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  1120).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  742b),  is 
further  amended  by  striking  all  after  the 
second  .sentence  of  subsection  (a)  thereof, 
and  by  substituting  therefor  the  following: 
Mb)  There  Is  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  United  States 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Commissioner 
of  Pish  and  Wildlife  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(c)  Except  as  prescribed  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  the  United  States 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  shall  succeed  to 
and  replace  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  as  constituted  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  except  as  affected  by  said  Reorga- 
nization Plan,  all  laws  and  regulations  now 
In  effect  relating  to  nmtters  heretofore  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  as  constituted  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherles  and 
Wildlife  shall  remain  In  effect.  The  functions 
of  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice hereby  established  shall  be  administered 
under  the  supervl.slon  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary. 

"(d)  All  functions  and  responsibilities 
pIeK:ed  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
any  official  thereof  by  this  Act  shall  be  In- 
cluded among  the  function's  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is 
the  head  of  the  Deoartment,  and  shall  be 
carried  out  under  his  direction  pursuant  to 
such  procedures  or  delesatlons  of  authority 
as  he  may  deem  advisable  and  In  the  public 
Interest." 


U.8.  Dbpahtmbnt  or  th«  Intkriob, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  11. 1972. 
Hon.  Sptro  T.  Aokew, 
President  of  the  V.S.  Senate, 
Wnshinqton.  DC. 

Dbak  Mr.  PnESTiwifT:  There  te  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  consideration, 
and  that  It  be  enskCted. 

Section  3  of  the  P!sh  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1866  (70  Stat.  1120:  16  U.S.C.  742b)  provides 
an  administrative  framework  for  ♦^he  exer(;lse 
of  Departmental  responslbtlltv  In  the  area 
of  flsh  and  wildlife  resources.  There  was  <»«- 
tabllshed  by  that  Act  the  position  of  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary,  to  be  known  as 
the  Assistant  Secretarv  for  Pish  and  Wildlife, 
and  a  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, comorlsed  of  a  Bureau  of  Snort  Plsherles 
and  Wildlife  and  a  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Plsherles  The  functions  of  these  separate 
bureaus,  each  administered  bv  a  Director, 
were  to  be  supervised  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Pish  and  Wildlife  who  was.  In  turn,  sub- 
ject to  supervision  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Pish  and  Wildlife.  The  Directors  were  to 


be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  paid  a 
salary  equivalent  to  the  grade  of  GS-17.  while 
the  Commissioner  held  office  as  a  Presidential 
appointee,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  at  a  salary  le-  el  of  G8-18.  Except  that 
salary  levels  were  later  Increased  to  GS-18 
and  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  for 
both  Directors  and  the  Commissioner,  respec- 
tively, this  plan  remained  effective  until  the 
adoption  of  Reorganlratlon  Plan  No.  4  of 
1970. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970  provided 
for  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
"all  functions  vested  by  laws  In  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Plsherles  .  .  .  together  with  all 
functions  vested  by  law  In  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior which  are  administered  through  that 
Bureau  or  are  primarily  related  to  the  Bu- 
reau .  .  ."  and  the  marine  sport  flsh  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherles  and  Wild- 
life. Section  6  of  the  Reorganization  Plan 
abolished  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Plsher- 
les and  the  oflttce  of  Its  Director.  Thus,  the 
United  States  Pish  aad  Wildlife  Service  now 
consists  only  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherles 
and  Wildlife.  Though  technically  unaffected 
by  the  Reorganization  Plan,  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Flsh  and  Wildlife  now  en- 
tails the  exercise  of  no  responsibility  not  also 
assigned  to  the  Director,  Buerau  of  Sport 
Plsherles  and  Wildlife.  The  office  of  Commis- 
sioner has  remained  vacant  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  inctmibent,  shortly  after  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Reorganization  Plan. 

Our  proposed  amendment  to  section  3  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  would  con- 
form that  Act  to  the  reallenment  of  re- 
sponsibilities effected  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970.  while  placing  Increased 
emphasis  on  the  protection,  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's  sport  flsh 
and  wildlife  resources.  We  propose  that  (1) 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherles  and  Wildlife 
and  the  Office  of  Its  Director  be  abolished, 
(2)  responsibilities  for  sport  flsh  and  wild- 
life resources  vested  by  law.  Including  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  be  exercised  through  a 
newly  constituted  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Ser^-lce,  and  (3)  the  responsibilities 
nov.'  assigned  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Plsherles  and  Wildlife,  be  exercised 
by  the  Commlslsoner  of  Pish  and  Wildlife. 
The  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish 
and  Wildlife  would  be  unaffected  by  our 
amendment. 

We  believe  that  tbe  realignment  of  pro- 
grams resulting  from  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  provides  a  timely  opnortunlty  to 
modify  our  Internal  organization  for  flsh 
and  wildlife  programs  as  herein  proposed. 
By  providing  for  Presidential  anoolntment 
of  the  Commissioner,  and  by  providing  that 
the  Commissioner  succeed  to  the  direct  pro- 
gram responsibilities  now  exercised  by  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherles  and 
Wildlife,  the  Conere.ss  would  lend  added 
stature  to  this  Important  position,  and  place 
the  appointee  at  a  level  now  occupied  by 
most  other  heads  of  bureaus  within  the  De- 
partment. It  is  aoproprlate  that  the  person 
who  occuDles  this  position,  and  who  ad- 
ministers orograms  which  relate  directly  to 
our  quest  for  environmental  nualltv,  be 
nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  A  newly  established  United 
States  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service,  which 
would  succeed  to  the  resnonslbllltles  and 
authorities  of  the  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  as  now  constituted  and  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherles  and  Wildlife  ex- 
cent  as  prescribed  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No  4  of  1970,  could  address  with  new  spirit 
the  tasks  assigned  to  Its  predecessor  agen- 
cies. It  Is  anticipated  that  enactment  of 
this  draft  legislation  would  result  In  no 
additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 
Paragraph  (42).  section  5316.  title  5,  United 


States  Code  would  continue  to  provide  for 
compensation  to  the  Commissioner  of  j^hh 
and  Wildlife  at  the  rate  of  Level  V,  Bxecu- 
tlve  Schedule. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  hu 
advised   that   there    Is   no   objection   to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely   yotirs. 

Richard  S.  Bodman, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr,  MAGNUSON  i  by  request) : 
S.  3991.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  permit  not  more 
than  30  persons  at  a  time  from  for- 
eign countries  to  receive  instructions  at 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  lle- 
f erred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  permit  not  more  than 
30  persons  at  a  time  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  receive  instructions  at  the  U.S 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  and  statement  of  purpose 
and  need  be  printed  in  the  Record  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohb, 

as  follows : 

Secretart  or  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC.  Sept  5, 1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  blU — "To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  permit  not  mon 
than  thirty  persons  at  a  time  from  foreign 
countries  to  receive  Instructions  at  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy," 
together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  In  support  thereof. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  to 
the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  Q.  Peterson, 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

Statement  of  PtmposE  and  Need 
The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  permit  not  more  than 
thirty  persons  at  a  time  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  receive  Instruction  at  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point.  Such  students  would  be  sponsored  bT 
other  United  States  Government  Agencies 
which  would  pay  the  costs  of  such  Instruc- 
tion. Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
four  year  course  of  instruction  such  student 
would  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
In  the  past  Kings  Point  has  Included  spe- 
cial programs  for  small  numbers  of  foreign 
students.  These  have  been  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  other  Government  agencies  and 
at  their  expense.  These  programs  have  lasted 
for  not  more  than  3  years  and  have  not  led 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to  admit 
foreign  students  to  the  full  4  year  program 
at  Kings  Point  and  to  grant  such  students 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  If  they  qualify 
for  It.  This  program  will  fit  the  general  opera- 
tion of  the  Academy.  It  will  provide  these 
students  with  a  better  merchant  marine  edu- 
cation than  would  be  available  under  specla 
programs.  Since  the  sponsoring  agencies  wui 
pay  the  cost,  the  draft  bill  will  not  reduce 
the  enrollment  of  United  States  cltlaens  at 
Kings  Point. 


S.  3991 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in    Congress    assembled.   That   the 
secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized  to  per- 
mit  upon  designation  by  sponsoring  United 
States  Government  Agencies,  not  more  than 
thirty  persons  at  a  time  from  foreign  coun- 
tries   to   receive    Instruction   at   the   United 
SWtes  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  New   York.   Funds   for   such   Instruc- 
tion shall   be   provided    by   or   through   the 
sponsoring  United  States  Government  Agen- 
cies The  persons  receiving  instruction  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  receive  the 
same  pay,  allowances  and  emoluments  and, 
subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce    determines,    shall    be    subject 
to  the  same  rules  and   regulations  govern- 
ing admission,  attendance,  discipline,  resig- 
nation, discharge,  dismissal  and  graduation 
as    midshipmen    at    the    Merchant    Marine 
Academy  appointed  from  the  United  States; 
but  such   persons   shall   not   be  entitled   to 
appointment  to  any  office  or  position  In  the 
Armed   Forces   of   the    United    States   or    In 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  by  rea- 
son of  their  graduation  from  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 


The  Commlaelon  wotild  appreciate  consid- 
eration of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  by  the  Senate. 
If  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  to  which  this 
bill  may  be  referred  would  like  any  further 
information  on  it,  the  Commission  will  be 
glad  to  provide  it  upon  request. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  BtmcH,  Chairman. 


Bv  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FnCSAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  President. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
has  adopted  as  part  of  Its  legislative  program 
a  proposal  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  for- 
feitures. 

The  proposal,  which  bears  the  reference 
PCC  72-519,  wotild  unify  sind  simplify  the 
forfelttire  provisions  as  well  as  enlarge  their 
scope  to  cover  persons  siibject  to  the  Act,  but 
not  subject  to  forfeitures,  such  as  commu- 
nity antenna  (CATV)  systems. 

The  proposal  would  also  provide  for  more 
effective  enforcement  of  the  forfeiture  pro- 
visions. The  limitation  period  for  Issuance  of 
a  notice  of  apparent  UabUlty  would  be  ex- 
tended from  ninety  days  to  three  years  for 
non-broadcast  licensees  and  from  one  year 
for  broadcast  stations  licensees  to  one  year 
or  the  remainder  of  the  current  license  term, 
whichever  Is  greater.  All  other  jjersons  would 
be  subject  to  a  three  year  statute  of  limita- 
tions. The  maximum  amotint  of  forfeiture 
that  cotild  be  imposed  for  a  single  offense 
would  be  *2,000,  and  the  maximum  for  mul- 
tiple offenses  would  be  $20,000  for  brocwlcast 
licensees,  permittees  and  common  carriers, 
and,  CATV  systems.  The  maximum  forfeiture 
for  all  other  persons  would  be  $6,000. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
these  revisions  and  the  explanation  of  the 
draft  bill  have  been  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  their  consider- 
ation. We  have  now  been  advised  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  objection  to  our  submit- 
ting the  draft  bill  to  Congress  for  Its  con- 
<i<lsratlon. 


ExprjiNATioN   or   Proposed   Amendments   to 

THE  Communications  Act  or  1934  To  Unity 
AND  Strengthen   Certain   Provisions  for 
THE  Use  of  Forfeitures  and  Penalties 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
recommends   the   amendment   of   the   Com- 
munications   Act   of    1934,    as    amended,    to 
unify,  simplify  and  make  more  effective  the 
forfeiture  provisions  of  sections  503(b)    and 
510.  Section  503  provides  for  forfeitures  where 
a  broadcast  licensee  or  permittee  violates  the 
terms  of  his  license,  the  Commtinlcatlons  Act, 
a  Commission  regulation,  a  cease  and  desist 
order  Issued  by  the  Commission,  or  specified 
provisions  of   title   18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Section  510  provides  separately  for  for- 
feitures  applicable   to    non-broadcast    radio 
stations  where   any  one  of  twelve   specified 
offenses  occurs.  It  also  provides  for  the  Im- 
position of  a  forfeiture  upon  the  operator  of 
the  station  in  particular  cases.  It  Is  proposed 
to  amend  section  503(b)   and  repeal  section 
510  to  place  all  of  these  classes  of  forfeiture 
under  section  503(b),   which   would  be  ex- 
panded to  ^ply  to  all  persons   (other  than 
where  ship  or  common  carrier  forfeitures  are 
otherwise  provided  for)  who  violate  the  Com- 
munications Act,  a  Commission  rule  or  order 
prescribed  under  the  Communications  Act  or 
a  treaty,  the  terms  of  a  license  permit,  cer- 
tificate! or  other  instrument  of  authorization, 
or  the  obscenity,  lottery,  or  fraud  provisions 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  propoeed 
legislation  Is  to  unify  and  simplify  the  for- 
feiture provisions:  to  enlarge  their  scope  to 
cover  persons  subject  to  the  Act  but  not  now 
under  the  forfeiture  provisions — such  as 
cable  systems  (CATV),  users  of  Part  16  or 
Part  18  devices,  communications  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  others  also  subject  to 
Commission  regulations  who  do  not  hold 
licenses  Issued  by  the  Commission;  and  to 
provide  for  more  effective  enforcement. 

Prior  to  1960  the  Commission  was  em- 
powered to  revoke  station  licenses  or  station 
construction  permits  and  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  to  any  person  violating  the  Com- 
munications Act  or  a  Commission  rule  (see 
section  312  of  the  Act)  and  to  suspend  opera- 
tor licenses  (see  section  303 (m)  of  the  Act). 
There  was  no  provision  for  a  penalty  of 
lesser  magnitude  than  revocation  or  denial 
of  renewal  of  station  licenses.  Becatise  a 
penalty  affecting  the  license  was  not  war- 
ranted for  all  violations,  the  Commission 
needed  an  alternative  for  dealing  with  thooe 
who  should  continue  to  hold  licenses. 

Therefore,  In  i960  section  503(b),  74  Stat. 
889,  was  enacted  to  give  the  Commission  the 
enforcement  alternative  of  imposing  forfei- 
tures In  the  case  of  broadcast  licensees  or  per- 
mittees: and  m  1962,  section  510,  76  Stat.  68, 
was  added  to  permit  the  Commission  to  Im- 
pose forf  entires  on  non -broadcast  radio 
licensees  for  twelve  specific  kinds  of  miscon- 
duct. Ttiese  forfeitures  have  proved  to  be 
useful  enforcement  tools. 

However,  after  nine  >-ears  of  experience 
and  reevalTiatlon  under  this  enforcement 
scheme,  the  Commission  has  concluded  that 
common  procedures  with  uniform  sanctions 
for  common  carriers,  broadcast  entitles,  and 
other  electronic  communications  btislnesses 
subject  to  our  Jurisdiction  are  required  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  many  forms  of  mis- 
conduct that  Impede  the  policy  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Commtmlcatlons  Act.  Moreover, 
there  Is  a  need  In  addition  to  make  forfeit- 
ures applicable  to  the  many  forms  of  non- 
broadcast  radio  licensee  misconduct  that  are 


not  now  covered  by  the  twelve  categories  in 
section  510.  In  light  of  these  problems,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  non-broad- 
cast radio  licensees  no  longer  be  governed 
by  section  610.  which  should  be  repealed,  and 
that  they  be  governed  instead  according  to 
the  provisions  of  section  603(b).  which 
should  be  expanded.  This  comprehensive  and 
uniform  treatment  would  mean  that  the 
misconduct  which  Is  now  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure under  section  610  would  become  subject 
to  forfeiture  under  the  propoeed  section 
503(b). 

The  proposed  amendments  would  make 
three  additional  material  alterations  In  the 
Communications  Act's  existing  forfeiture 
provisions.  First,  the  forfeiture  sanction 
would  be  made  available  against  all  persons 
who  have  engaged  in  proscribed  conduct. 
Therefore,  the  amended  section  503(b)  would 
reach  not  only  the  broadcast  station  licensees 
and  permittees  now  covered  by  section  503 
(b)  and  the  other  station  licensees  and  op- 
erators now  covered  by  section  510,  but  also 
any  person  subject  to  any  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act '  or  the  Commissions 
rules  as  well  as  those  persons  operating  with- 
out a  valid  station  or  operator's  license, 
those  operators  not  required  to  have  a  li- 
cense, and  those  licensed  radio  operators  who 
are  now  subject  only  to  suspension  under 
section  303  (m). 

Second,  the  limitations  period  for  the  is- 
suance of  notices  of  apparent  UabUlty  would 
be  extended  for  br(5adcast  station  licensees 
from  the  present  one  year  to  one  year  or  the 
current  license  term,  whichever  is  greater, 
and  for  non-broadcast  radio  station  licensees 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  the  proposal,  the 
limitations  period  would  be  three  years. 

Third,  the  maximum  amount  of  forfeiture 
that  could  be  imposed  for  the  acts  or  omis- 
sions set  forth  in  any  single  notice  of  ap- 
parent liability  would  be  modified  as  follows : 
(1)  the  maximum  forfeiture  that  could  be 
imposed  for  a  single  offense  would  be  $2,000; 
and  I  2)  the  maximum  forfeiture  that  could 
be  Imposed  for  multiple  offenses  would  be 
(a)  $20,000  in  the  case  of  a  common  carrier  a 
broadcast  station  licensee  or  permittee,  or 
a  person  engaged  In  distributing  to  the  pub- 
lic broadcast  signals  by  wire  or  engaged  in 
distributing  to  the  public  other  program 
services  by  wire  If  such  activity  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  Commission  regulation,  and  (b)  $6,000 
in  the  case  of  aU  other  persons.  Exist- 
ing section  503(b)  provides  for  a  maximum 
of  only  $1,000  for  single  offenses  by  a  broad- 
cast station  and  $10,000  for  multiple  offenses. 
Those  persons  subject  to  existing  section 
510(a)  are  liable  only  for  $100  for  single  of- 
fenses and  a  maximum  of  $600  for  multiple 
offenses. 

The  propoeed  amendments  to  broaden  the 
Commission's  forfeiture  authority  would  al- 
leviate the  difficulties  caused  by  the  lack  of 
forfeiture  authority  against  CATV  systems 
(or  other  communications  btrslnesses  tha*' 
may  become  subject  to  our  Jurisdiction), 
users  of  Incidental  and  restricted  radiation 
devices,  users  of  devices  which  contain  ra- 
dio  frequency    oscillators,'    communications 


•'  A  person  subject  to  a  forfeiture  under 
title  II  or  parts  n  or  in  of  title  HI  or  sec- 
tion 507  of  the  Act  would  not,  however,  be 
subject  to  a  forfeiture  under  the  propoeed 
section  603(b)  for  the  same  violation  This 
provision  In  the  proposal  Is  similar  to  a 
provision  now  In  section  510. 

'  Part  1 5  of  the  Commission's  rules  governs 
the  tise  of  devices  which  only  Incidentally 
emit  radio  frequency  energy  and  restricted 
radio  devices  such  as  radio  receivers.  Part  18 
of  the  Commission's  rules  governs  the  use 
of  Industrial,  scientific  and  medical  equip- 
ment, such  as  industrial  heating  equipment, 
all  of  which  Incorporate  radio  frequency 
oscillators.  Such  devices  are  permitted  to  op- 
erate   without    Issuance    of    an    Individual 
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equipment  noAiiufftcturere,  person*  operating 
without  holding  a  required  Ucenae,  and 
others  subject  to  CJommlBBlon  regulatlona. 
Bxoept  for  the  Commlaelon's  oeaae  and  deslat 
authority,  which  1»  not  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  misconduct,  enforcement  ol  the  Act 
or  Commlaelon  rulee  or  orders  against  such 
persons  now  must  be  by  Judicial  action  under 
section  401  or  criminal  proeecutlon  under 
sections  501  and  502. 

In  extending  the  rorfeiture  procedures  to 
licensed  operators,  the  propoeed  amendment 
would  provide  an  administrative  alternative 
to   the  sometimes  unduly  harsh   penalty  of 
license  suspension  now  authorized  In  section 
303 1  m ) .  License  suspension  may  be  unduly 
harsh  If  It  denies  the  offender  his  customary 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  suspension  pe- 
riod. License  suspension  may  also  cost  the 
offender  permanent  loes  of  his  Job,  or  of  his 
customers    if    he    operates    a    mobile    radio 
■ervlce  maintenance  bxislness.  The  propoeed 
extension   of   the   section    503(b)    forfeiture 
provisions   to  licensed  operators  would   af- 
ford  the  Commission   an  effective  medium 
for  obtaining  compliance  by  operators,  but 
would   not   cause   the   secondary  detriments 
which  often  stem  from  license  suspension. 
The    administrative    penalty    of    forfeltxire 
would  also  provide  a  more  feasible  alterna- 
tive  to  cease   and   desUt  orders  or   Judicial 
enforcement  under  sections  401.  501  or  502. 
against   operators   who   are   not  required   to 
hold  a  license  and  against  whom,  therefore, 
a    license    suspension    Is    not    an    available 
penalty. 

Under  the  proposal,  forfeiture  liability 
would  arise  only  after  ( 1 )  a  person  has  been 
served  personaUy  with  or  been  sent  by  cer- 
tified or  registered  maU  to  hU  last  known 
address  a  notice  of  apparent  liability:  (2) 
he  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  show 
in  writing  why  he  should  not  be  held  liable; 
and  (31  If  he  has  submitted  a  written  re- 
sponse, the  Commission  has  considered  his 
response  and  Issued  an  order  of  forfeiture 
liability. 

In  addition  to  these  procedural  protections 
applicable  to  all  persons  subject  to  our 
Jurisdiction,  we  have  provided  special  pro- 
cedural protection  for  a  limited  group  of  In- 
dividual members  of  the  public  at  large  who 
may  be  presumed  to  be  unaware  of  the  Com- 
mission's reg\ilatlon  of  equipment  they  may 
be  operating.  For  example,  there  may  be  con- 
cern that  an  Individual  would  be  subject  to 
forelture  for  willful  maloperatlon  of  an  elec- 
tronic device  such  as  a  garage  door  opener, 
an  electronic  water  heater,  or  electronic 
oven,  when  he  may  be  unaware  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Communications  Act  or 
the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations.' 

For  this  limited  group,  no  forfeiture  coxild 
attach  unless  prior  to  the  notice  of  apparent 
liability  the  Commission  has  sent  him  a  no- 
tice of  the  violation  and  has  provided  him 
an  opportunity  for  a  personal  interview  and 
the  Individual  has  thereafter  engaged  in  the 
conduct  for   which  notice  of  the  violation 
was  sent.  The  Commission's  obligation  would 
be  limited  first  of  all  to  a  sole  natural  per- 
son, that  is  an  "individual"  as  distinct  from 
the  more  general  term    'person"  as  used  In 
section    3(1)     of    the    Communications    Act. 
Moreover,    that    Individual    would    not    be 
within  the  special  protection  provisions  If 
he  was  engaged  In  an  activity  that  required 
the  holding  of  a  license,  permit,  certificate, 
or  other  authorization  from  the  Commission 
or  was  providing  any  service  by  wire  subject 
to  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction. 


license  provided  that  they  are  operated  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  In  the  rules 
designed  to  minimize  Interference  to  regular 
radio  communications  services. 

'  Should  the  maloperatlon  of  any  such  de- 
vice create  hazards  to  life  or  property,  the 
Commission  would  still  have  authority  under 
section  312  to  Issue  a  cease  and  desist  order. 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  special  proce- 
dure would  not  have  to  be  accorded  a  second 
time  to  an  individual  who  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  the  same  conduct;  and  the  Individ- 
ual may  be  liable  to  a  forfeiture  not  only 
for  the  conduct  occurring  subsequently  but 
also  for  the  conduct  for  which  notice  of  a 
violation  was  sent  and  opportunity  for  a 
personal   mtervlew  given. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  the  statute, 
which  would  not  be  changed,  any  person 
against  whom  a  forfeiture  order  runs  may 
challenge  the  order  by  refusing  to  pay.  If 
the  United  States  institutes  a  collection  ac- 
tion the  Issue  of  forfeiture  UabUlty  would 
be  reheard  in  a  trial  de  itovo  in  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court. 

The  second  major  modification  in  tne 
Commission's  proposal,  the  extension  of  the 
present  time  limitations  for  the  issuance 
of  notices  of  apparent  liability  Is  necessary  If 
the  Commission's  forfeiture  authority  Is  to 
be  an  effective  sanction.  Because  of  increas- 
ing worlUoads  and  personnel  shortages  the 
ninety-day  limitation  in  the  non-broadcast 
services  and  the  one-year  limitation  in  the 
broadcast  services  are  often  substantial  im- 
pediments to  the  use  of  the  forfeiture  sanc- 
tion in  appropriate  cases.  The  Commission 
proposes  that  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
all  persons  holding  broadcast  radio  station 
licenses  under  title  HI  be  extended  to  one 
year  or  the  ctirrent  license  term,  whichever 
Is  greater:  for  all  other  persons,  the  statute 
of  limitations  wo  til  d  be  three  years. 

With    over    25.000    authorizations    in    the 
bn»dcast  services,  more  than  16.000  authori- 
zations In  the  common  carrier  services,  and 
almost  2,000.000  authorizations  In  the  safety 
and  special  services,  it  Is  impossible  for  Com- 
mission field  office  personnel  to  make  regular 
inspections  In  all  these  services.  Violations  of 
the  Communications  Act  or  of  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  m  the  non-broadcast  services  are 
sometimes  detected  by  station  Inspection  but 
more  generally  through  our  field  office  moni- 
toring.   Monitoring    usually    requires    tran- 
scription of  tapes  which  in  Itself  is  a  tlme- 
oonsumlng  process.  Thereafter,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  the  field  office  issues  a  notice  of  vio- 
lation to  the  licensee  and  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  him  to  comment  on  or  explain  the 
alleged  misconduct.  In  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  nattire  and  extent  of  the 
violation  or  the  licensee's  explanation  thereof 
are  such  as  to  require  no  fiu^her  action  and 
the  matter  Is  closed.  However,  these  notices 
of  violation  are  also  checked  through  the 
Commission's     office     In     Washington     and 
against   licensee   records,   and   In   those    In- 
stances where  the  licensee  has  a  hUtory  of 
repeated  misconduct  or  where  the   Instant 
misconduct  Is  wUlful  and  sufficiently  serious. 
It  may  be  determined  that  the  Imposition  of 
a  forefelture  Is  called  for  as  an  appropriate 
deterrent  against  future  violations. 

Our  experience  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Commission's  forfeiture  authority  in  the  non- 
broadcast   services   demonstrates   that   with 
the  Imbalance  between  the  number  of  viola- 
tion cases  and  the  number  of  staff  personnel 
to  review  them.  It  Is  often  Impossible  to  Issue 
the  notice  of  apparent  llabUlty  for  forfeitures 
within  the  ninety-day  period  provided  In  the 
present  statute.  Considering  the  very  great 
number  of  authorizations  in  the  non-broad- 
cast services,  plus  the  great  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  permitted  to  operate  radio  fre- 
quency equipment  In  accordance  with  our 
regtUatlons  but  without  holding  an  Instru- 
ment of  authorization,  wo  believe  a  three- 
year  statute  of  limitations  for  notices  of  ap- 
parent  liability   Is  entirely    reasonable    and 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  Invoke 
more    frequently    the    forfeiture    provisions 
Congress  has  provide*  and  thua  to  secure 
greater  compliance  with  the  Act. 

Similarly,  a  longer  statute  of  limitations 
U  necessary  in  the  broadcast  field  In  order 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  reach  violations 
of  the  Act.  The  existing  one-year  limitations 


period  Is  usually  sufficient  in  cases  arising 
from  regulEW  station  Inspection  by  field  office 
personnel.  However,  personnel  shortages  do 
not  permit  more  than  one  inspection  during 
a  three-year  license  term.  Although  violations 
may  be  disclosed  and  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission during  Its  review  of  license  renewal 
applications,  the  comparatively  minor  char- 
acter of  such  violations  does  not  warrant  de- 
nial of  renewal  and  often  the  one-year  period 
has  elapsed  before  a  notice  of  apparent  lia- 
bility can  be  Issued.  Further.  In  many  in- 
stances, misconduct  by  broadcast  licensees 
Is  not  uncovered  in  regular  station  Inspec- 
tions by  field  office  personnel,  but  comes  to 
light  as  the  result  of  complaints  and  other 
Information  received  by  the  Commission  staff 
In  Washington.  These  complaints  and  other 
information  may  require  detailed  and  time- 
consuming   Investigation   of   station  opera- 
tions before  a  determination  can  be  mads 
that  there  may  have  been  misconduct.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Investigation  the  licensee  has 
an   opportxinlty  to  comment  on  or  explain 
the  alleged  misconduct.  Thus.  It  Is  often  Im- 
possible for  the  Commission  to  consider  ques- 
tions as  to  apparent  culpability  and  appro- 
priateness of  a  forfeiture  sanction  and  then 
to  Issue  the  required  notice  of  apparent  lia- 
bility within  the  one-year  limitation  period 
now  provided  In  section  503(b).  Here  again 
the  legislative  objective  In  vesting  forfeiture 
authority  in  the  Commission  Is  often  frus- 
trated by  the  present  time  limitations. 

Pvirther.   the  one-year  limitation  for  the 
issxiance  of  notices  of  apparent  llablUty  In 
the  broadcast  field  sometimes  produces  re- 
sults which  are  self-defeating.  Thus,  in  one 
Instance  the  Commission  received  Informa- 
tion that  a  radio  station  broadcast  an  alleg- 
edly rigged  contest.  Field  investigation  of  the 
station  initiating  the  program  was  begun  as 
promptly  as  possible.  The  Intricacies  of  the 
alleged  misconduct  require  a  time-consuming 
Inquiry.   During  the   course   of  the  Inquiry 
Commission  investigators  unearthed  Infor- 
mation revealing  an  earlier  broadcast  of  an- 
other rigged  contest  concerning  which  there 
was  extensive  and  conclusive  evidence.  How- 
ever, upon  completion  of  the  field  investiga- 
tion! the  Commission  wae  able  to  impose  a 
forfeiture  for  only  the  most  recent  miscon- 
duct  because   the  earlier  violation  had  oc- 
curred more  than  one  year  before.  In  such 
a  case  It  Is  stUl  possible  of  course  to  desig- 
nate   the    license    renewal    application   for 
hearing  We  stress,  nevertheless,  that  because 
refusal   to  renew   the  license   was  the  only 
sanction  available  because  of  the  short  sUt- 
ute  of  limitations,  the  legislative  purpose  of 
section  503(b)  of  the  Act  could  not  be  fuUy 
implemented.  The  Commission  needs  to  be 
able  to  exercise  Its  forfeiture  authority  dur- 
ing the  entire  span  of  a  broadcast  license 
term  for  minor  violations  occurring  during 
that  license  term. 

The  CommlsBlon  is  therefore  proposUig  for 
broadcast  licensees  a  statute  of  limitations 
of  one  year  or  Its  current  license  term,  whlcn- 
ever  Is  greater.  The  proposal  would  permit 
the  Commission  to  Issue  notices  of  apparent 
UabUlty  to  broadcaat  station  licensees  (i) 
for  any  misconduct  which  occurs  during  a 
current  license  term  and  (2)  for  any  mis- 
conduct which  occturs  during  the  last  pari 
of  the  prior  license  term  if  the  notice  oi 
apparent  UabUlty  Is  Issued  within  a  year  oi 
the  time  of  the  alleged  misconduct. 

The  third  major  amendment  the  Commis- 
sion is  proposing  Is  an  increase  In  the  maii- 
mum  forfeitures.  The  currently  aja"'"' 
forfeitures  are  unrealistic  and  Inadequate^ 
in  many  situations  the  maximums  are  tco 
low  to  permit  the  Commission  to  fashion  an 
effective  deterrent  against  large  commum- 
catlons  businesses.  For  example,  the  current 
maximum  forfeiture  avaUable  against  » 
multlmilllon  dollar  broadcast  licensee  i» 
$1  000  for  a  single  violation  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $10,000  for  multiple  violations.  The  pro- 
posal would  provide  more  realistic  forfeiiui^ 
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nualmums  for  large  broadcast  Interests, 
Sree  common  carriers,  and  other  large  com- 
munlcations  businesses.  Other  persons  would 
^  su^lMt  to  lower  maximums.  With  the 
ZJooeed  maxUnums.  the  Commission  would 
amretaln  the  discretion  to  Impose  smaller 
forfeitures  for  offenses  of  lesser  gravity.  'The 
Smlsslon  fully  recognizes  the  necessity 
iyVallortug  forfeitures  to  the  nature  of  the 
°ffer^^  the  offender  and  has  done  so 
within  the  present  statutory  authority.  Fur- 
Thermore.  the  Commission  would  stUl  have 
the^thontv  to  mitigate  or  remit  forfeitures 
after  considering  a  request  for  such  relief 

one  relatively  minor  amendment  is  also 
heina  proposed.  By  deleting  section  510  as 
DTOoWl  the  Commission  would  be  relieved 
of  me  obligation  to  provide  a  personal  Inter- 
view at  the  request  of  a  non-broadcast  sta- 
tion licensee  or  operator  who  receives  a 
notice  of  apparent  liability.  Proposed  section 
503(b)(2),  which  incorporates  much  of  the 
substance  of  section  510,  does  not  Include 
the  interview  provision.  The  Commission's 
experience  is  that  only  ten  to  fifteen  percent 
of  the  persons  to  whom  a  notice  of  apparent 
llabUlty  has  been  Issued  avail  themselves  of 
the  interview  opportunity.  Furthermore,  sel- 
dom does  an  Interview  elicit  any  data  which 
the  licensee  has  not  already  furnished  to  the 
commission,  either  In  response  to  the  notice 
of  a  violation  or  to  the  notice  of  apparent 

llabUlty.  ,  ,     ^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Interviews  In  only  ten 
to  fifteen  percent  of  these  Instances  Impoee 
substantial  btirdens  upon  field  offices.  Criti- 
cal engineering  personnel  mtist  be  diverted 
from  regular  pressing  duties  to  Interview  the 
suspected  violator  and  must  then  submit  de- 
taUed  reports  to  the  Commission's  main  of- 
flce  in  Washington.  D.C.  Commission  person- 
nel at  the  Washington.  D.C.  office  then  must 
coordinate  all  of  the  documents  relevant  to 
a  given  notice  of  apparent  UabUlty  that  may 
hsve  been  acctimulated  in  several  field  offices 
and  transmit  the  documents  to  the  field  office 
where  the  Interview  Is  scheduled.  On  bal- 
ance, the  Commission  believes  that  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  non-broadcast  licensees  and  op- 
erators themselves.  wotUd  best  be  served  by 
the  deletion  of  the  field  office  interview  pro- 
vision from  the  forfeiture  section. 

Furthermore,  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
the  Commission  to  continue  Interviews  with 
non-broadcast  licensees  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  personal  interviews  to  members  of 
that  group  of  Individuals  who  would  now  be 
subject  to  forfeitures  for  the  first  time  and 
for  whom  special  procedural  protections  are 
betag  proposed  In  section  503(b)  (3).  As  be- 
tween the  two  groups  the  Commission  be- 
lieves the  public  interest  would  be  better 
served  by  the  Interviews  that  would  be  re- 
quired under  proposed  section  503(b)  (3) . 

Lastly,  the  Commission  Is  seeking  author- 
ity to  mitigate  or  remit  forfeitures  Imposed 
under  title  n  of  the  Communications  Act 
concerning  common  carriers.  The  Commis- 
sion now  has  no  express  authority  to  remit, 
mitigate,  or  otherwise  reduce  a  forfeiture 
Imposed  under  these  common  carrier  pro- 
visions, although  section  504(b)  provides 
express  authority  to  mitigate  or  remit  forfei- 
tures under  oarts  n  and  HI  of  title  HI,  and 
sections  504(b) ,  507  and  510.  Since  the  Com- 
mission has  this  authority  with  respect  to  aU 
other  forfeitures  which  It  can  summarUy  im- 
poee, there  Is  no  reason  not  to  Include  with- 
in this  authority  the  common  carrier  for- 
feitures In  title  II.  Moreover,  It  Is  reasonable 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  exercise  Its 
authority  to  mitigate  or  remit  on  Its  own  mo- 
tion rather  than  awaiting  an  application  for 
action.  The  Commission  should  be  able  to 
exercise  its  Judgment  before  Imposing  a  fine 
If  the  circumstances  warrant  a  reduction  or 
(*nceUatlon  of  a  forfeiture. 

In  conclusion,  the  more  uniform,  compre- 
hensive, and  higher  forfelttire  provisions  and 
the  related  modifications  which  the  Commis- 


sion now  seeks  should  contribute  substan- 
tlaUy  to  greater  compliance  with  the  law  and 
better  administrative  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

Adopted:  June  14.  1972. 

Commissioners  Hartley  and  Johnson  con- 
curring In  the  result:  Commissioner  H.  Rex 
Lee  absent;  Commissioner  Wiley  not  parti- 
cipating. 


S.  3992 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Skctton  1.  Section  503(b)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  as  amended  (47  U.8.C. 
5  503(b)),  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(b)(1)  Any  person  who — 
"(A)  wlUfuUy  or  repeatedly  faUs  to  oper- 
ate a  radio  station  substantially  as  set  forth 
in  a  license,  permit  or  other  Instrument  or 
authorization: 

"(B)  wUlfuUy  or  repeatedly  faUs  to  ob- 
serve any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of 
any  certificate,  rtUe,  regvUatlon,  or  order  of 
the  Commission  prescribed  under  authority 
of  this  Act  or  under  authority  of  any  agree- 
ment, treaty  or  convention  binding  on  the 
United  States; 

"(C)  violates  section  317(c)  or  section  509 
(a)  (4)  of  this  Act:  or 

"(D)  violates  sectloris  1304,  1343,  or  1464 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code; 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $2,000.  Each  act  or  omission  con- 
stituting a  violation  shaU  be  a  separate  of- 
fense for  each  day  during  which  such  act  or 
omission  occurs.  Such  forfelttire  shaU  be  In 
addition  to  any  other  penalty  provided  by 
this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  such  for- 
feiture shall  not  apply  to  conduct  which  Is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  title  II  of  this 
Act:  and  provided  further,  That  such  for- 
feiture shall  not  apply  to  conduct  which  Is 
subject  to  forfeiture  tmder  part  11  or  part  III 
of  title  in  or  section  507  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  No  forfeiture  lUbUlty  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  (b)  shall  at- 
tach to  any  person  unless  a  written  notice  of 
apparent  llabUlty  shall  have  been  Issued  by 
the  Commission,  and  such  notice  has  been 
received  by  such  person  or  the  Commission 
shall  have  sent  such  notice  by  registered  or 
certified  maU  to  the  last  known  address  of 
such  person.  A  notice  issued  under  this  para- 
graph EhaU  not  be  valid  unless  It  sets  forth 
the  date,  facts  and  nature  of  the  act  or  omis- 
sion with  which  the  person  Is  charged,  and 
speclficaUy  Identifies  the  partlciUar  provision 
or  provisions  of  the  law,  rtile.  regiUatlon. 
agreement,  treaty,  convention,  license,  jier- 
mlt,  certificate,  other  authorization,  or  order 
Involved.  Any  person  so  notified  shaU  be 
granted  an  opportunity  to  show  in  writing. 
within  such  reasonable  period  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  rtUe  or  regulation  prescribe, 
why  he  should  not  be  held  Uable. 

"(3)  No  forfeiture  UabUlty  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  (b)  shaU  attach 
to  any  individual  who  does  not  hold  a  license, 
permit,  certificate,  or  other  authorization 
from  the  Commission  unless  prior  to  the 
written  notice  of  apparent  UabUlty  required 
by  paragraph  (2)  above,  the  Individual  has 
been  sent  a  notice  of  the  violation,  has  been 
given  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  personal 
interview  vrtth  an  official  of  the  Commission 
at  the  field  office  of  the  Commission  nearest 
to  the  Individual's  place  of  residence  and 
thereafter  has  engaged  In  the  conduct  for 
which  notice  of  the  violation  was  sent;  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  requirement  of  this 
subsection  for  a  notice  of  the  violation  and 
opportunity  for  a  personal  interview  shaU 
not  apply  If  the  individual  is  engaging  In 
activities  for  which  a  license,  permit,  cer- 
tificate, or  other  authorization  is  required  or 
Is  providing  any  service  by  wire  subject  to 
the  Commission's  Juxisdlctlon;  and  provided 
further.  That  any  Individual  who  has  been 


sent  a  notice  of  the  violation,  has  been  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  jjersonal  Inter- 
view and  thereafter  engages  In  the  conduct 
for  which  the  notice  was  sent  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  a  further  notice  for  the  same  con- 
duct and  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture  for  the 
Initial  and  all  subsequent  violations. 

"(4)  No  forfeiture  UabUlty  under  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  this  subsection  (b)  shaU  attach 
for  any  violation — 

"(A)  by  any  person  holding  a  broadcast 
station  license  under  title  III  of  this  Act  If 
the  violation  occurred  (1)  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the 
notice  of  apparent  llabUlty  or  (11)  prior  to 
the  date  beginning  the  current  Ucense  term, 
whichever  date  is  eeirUer.  or 

"(B)  by  any  other  fjcrson  If  the  violation 
occurred  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  notice  of  apparent 
UabUlty. 

"(5)  In  no  event  shall  the  totaJ  forfeiture 
imposed  Tor  the  acts  or  omissions  set  forth 
In  any  notice  of  apparent  UabUlty  issued 
herevLnder  exceed — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  (1)  a  common  carrier 
subject  to  this  Act,  (11)  a  broadcast  station 
licensee  or  permittee,  or  (Ul)  a  pwrson  en- 
gaged in  distributing  to  the  pubUc  broadcast 
signals  by  wire  or  engaged  In  distributing  to 
the  pubUc  other  program  services  by  wire  if 
such  activity  is  the  subject  of  Commission 
regulation,  $20,000; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  person, 
$5,000." 

Sec.  2.  Section  510  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended  giT  USC  §  510),  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  504(b)  of  the  (Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (47  USC  S  504 
(b)i.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"parts  11  and  in  of  title  in  and  section  603 
(b),  section  507.  and  section  610"  and  sub- 
stituting the  words  'title  II  and  parts  n  and 
I  of  title  II  and  sections  503(b)  and  507". 
and  by  deleting  the  phrase  ".  upon  applica- 
tion therefor.". 

Sec.  4.  Any  tict  or  onUsslon  which  occurs 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and 
which  Incurs  llabUlty  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  503(b)  or  510  as  then  In  effect  wlU 
continue  to  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  503(b)  and  510  as 
then  in  effect. 

Sec.  5.  The  amendmenta  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  data  of  its  enactment. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  3993.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Parole 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  legislation  which  would, 
when  enacted,  replace  the  present  U5. 
Board  of  Parole  with  a  Parole  Commis- 
sion equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system  for  the 
1970s,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
decades. 

The  drafting  of  this  legislation  has 
been  a  diflBcult  task,  because  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  to  statutorj-  language 
some  concepts  of  the  correction  of  crimi- 
nal offenders  which  are  themselves  very 
complex. 

The  concept  of  parole  is.  in  a  very  real 
sense,  an  extension  of  the  process  of  sen- 
tencing. The  practitioners  of  parole  speak 
of  the  need  to  be  sure  that  each  ofifender 
appearing  before  them  has  properly  ac- 
counted to  society  for  his  ofTense.  In 
other  words.  "Has  he  done  enough  time?" 
Because  there  is  no  provision  for  ap- 
pellate review  of  saitences  imposed  in 
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the  Federal  system,  the  balancing  of  sen- 
tencing inequities  has  become  an  ac- 
knowledged function  of  parole. 

Accountability  and  balancing  of  in- 
equities are  legal  questions,  however,  and 
parole  should  not  be  a  completely  legal- 
istic system.  The  basic  reason  why  we 
should  have  parole  has  to  do  with  the 
treatment  and  correction  of  oflend^, 
and  the  whole  process  is  dlfTerent.  The 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  grant 
parole  to  any  inmate  becomes  a  predic- 
tion as  to  what  his  future  behavior  may 

be.  _ 

The  vast  majority  of  criminal  offenses 
are  not  offenses  against  the  person,  but 
against  property.  The  majority  of  offend- 
ers wUl  some  day  be  returned  to  society, 
but  the  question  is.  "When?"  This  is  a 
difficult  and  complex  question. 

From  the  standpoint  of  society,  the 
correctional  process  should  operate  so  as 
to  assure  that  only  those  who  will  never 
agam  offend  the  law  are  the  only  ones 
released.  As  a  practical  matter,  we  do  not 
have,  and  will  not  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture have,  the  tools  to  accomplish  this. 

We  are  stuck  with  a  system  that  must 
improve  the  chances  that  sentenced  of- 
fenders wUl  commit  no  new  offenses.  It 
is  our  job  to  provide  the  system  that  will 
be  wrong  the  smallest  possible  part  of 
the  time.  That  is  what  this  bill  is  about- 
providing  some  things  which  I  believe 
wUl  sharpen  the  tools  needed  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job. 

This  legislation  makes  four  major 
changes  in  the  Federal  parole  system: 

First.  The  Federal  parole  system  would 
be  divided  into  geographic  regions,  so 
that  the  parole  decisionmakers  can  bet- 
ter know  what  rehabilitative  resources 
are  available  in  the  institutions  and  the 
communities  of  the  area  they  serve,  and 
so  that  they  can  better  understand  the 
records  of  the  offenders  who  come  before 
them  seeking  parole. 

Second.  Sentenced  offenders  will  be 
better  able  to  make  responsible  plans  for 
their  own  future,  and  make  them  realis- 
tically by  knowing  where  they  sta'nd  In 
the  parole  system,  and  by  knowing  how 
others  evaluate  what  they  need  to 
achieve  to  live  in  a  lawful  manner. 

Third.  The  parole  decisionmakers 
would  be  better  able  to  evaluate  an  of- 
fender's chances  for  success  by  seeing 
their  family,  friends,  or  future  employers 
in  the  role  of  advocate. 

Fourth.  A  modest  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  responsible  for  the  over- 
whelming caseload  would  permit  deci- 
sionmakers to  be  better  informed,  and 
increase  the  chance  of  making  a  good 
decison. 

I  must  again  repeat  the  warning  I  have 
given  this  body  before — there  is  no  legis- 
lative act  which  will  be  a  panacea  for  the 
correction  of  criminal  offenders.  But  I 
think  there  is  legislation  which  will  per- 
mit us  to  do  a  better  Job. 

Rehabilitation  is  not  the  only  purpose 
of  the  correctional  system.  It  provides 
for  punisliment  and  deterrence,  as  well 
as  the  protection  of  society. 

This  legislation  is  a  request  to  im- 
prove the  methods  for  separating  violent, 
dangerous,  smd  recidivlstic  ofrenders"76r 
the  protection  of  society;  and  also  im- 


proving the  system  we  have  for  selecting 
offenders  who  can  safely  be  returned  to 
society  This  wiU  also  contribute  to  the 
protection  of  society. 

I  ask  tliat  the  bill  and  analysis  be  in- 
cluded at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  3993 
Be  it  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Parole  Com- 
mission Act  of  1972". 

(b)   Section  4201  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  4201.  Parole  Commission 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  created  as  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  a  United  States 
Parole  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  chapter  as  the  Oommlsslon') .  the 
members  of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  which  shall  exercise 
the  powers  granted  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  this  chapter.  The  term  of  ofHce  of  a  mem- 
ber (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  chapter 
as  •Commissioner')  shall  be  six  years,  except 
that  the  term  of  a  person  appointed  as  a 
Commissioner  to  All  a  vacancy  shall  expire 
six  vears  from  the  date  upon  which  such 
person  was  appointed  and  qualified.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  a  term  of  office  of  any  mem- 
ber, such  member  shall  continue  to  act  until 
a  successor  has  been  appointed  and  quallfled. 
The  President  shall  from  time  to  time  desig- 
nate from  among  the  Commissioners  one  to 
serve  as  Chairman,  five  to  ser^-e  as  National 
Parole  Commissioners,  and  such  others  as 
may  be  necessary  to  serve  as  Regional  Parole 
Commissioners. 

"(bt   The  Chairman  shall — 
"(1)   preside  at  meetings  of  the  National 
Parole  Commissioners; 

••(2)  in  the  absence  of  any  Commissioner 
from  any  meeting,  any  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mislon,  or  in  the  event  of  a  tie  vote,  vote  on 
any  matter  pending; 

"(3)  at  least  twice  annually  convene  and 
preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering,  promulgating, 
and  overseeing  a  national  parole  policy;  and 
"(4)  perform  such  administrative  and 
other  duties  and  responsibilities  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  The  National  Parole  Commissioners, 
by  majority  vote,  shall — 

" "  ( 1 )  promulgate  such  regulations,  adopted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter; 

"(2)  have  authority  to  accept,  reject,  or 
modify  any  decision  of  any  Regional  Parole 
Commissioner  upon  motion  of  any  National 
Parole  Commissioner: 

■■(3)  give  reasons  in  detail  for  their  de- 
cisions In  any  appropriate  case,  including  the 
review  of  any  decision  of  any  region; 

••(4)  transfer  to  themselves  the  authority 
to  grant,  modify,  or  revoke  an  order  paroling 
any  eligible  person  when  the  national  well- 
being  so  reqviires; 

■'  (5)  create  such  regions  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  cf  this  chapter,  but 
In  no  event  less  than  Ave; 

••(6)  provide  that  there  be  reasonable 
balance  in  the  workload  of  each  region; 

"(7)  appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of,  and 
assign,  parole  examiners,  who  are  empowered 
to  conduct  appearances,  make  recommenda- 
tions, act  upon  parole  applications  as  pro- 
viaed  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  will  aid  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter; 


(8)  provide  for  research  which  shall 
Include: 

"(A)  the  systematic  collection  of  the  data 
obtained  from  studies,  research,  and  the 
empirical  experience  of  public  and  prlvat* 
agencies  concerning  the  parole  process  and 
parolees; 

iB)  the  dissemination  of  pertinent  data 
and  studies  to  individuals,  agencies,  and  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  the  parole  process 
and  parolees; 

••(C»  the  publishing  of  data  concerning 
parole  process  and  parolees;  and 

"(9)  appoint  tuid  flx  the  compensation  of 
such  other  employees,  obtain  materials  and 
services,  and  exercise  such  other  powers,  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

■  (d)  A  Regional  Parole  Commissioner,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two  examiners  assigned 
to  such  region  and  subject  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  authorized  to — 

"(1)  grant  or  deny  any  application  or 
recommendation  to  parole  or  reparole  any 
eligible  person; 

"(2)  specify  reasonable  conditions  of  any 
order  granting  parole; 

"1 3)  modify  or  revoke  any  order  paroling 
any  eligible  person; 

■■(4)  establish  the  maximum  length  of 
time  which  any  person  whose  parole  has 
been  revoked  shall  be  required  to  serve,  but 
in  no  case  shall  such  time,  together  with 
such  time  as  he  previously  served  In  con- 
nection with  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
paroled,  be  longer  than  the  maximum  term 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  In  connection 
with  suoh  offense; 

■■(5)  re-parole  any  person  whose  parole 
has  been  revoked  and  who  Is  not  otherwise 
ineligible  for  parole; 

("6)  discharge  any  parolee  from  super- 
vision or  relesise  him  from  one  or  more  of 
the  conditions  of  parole  at  any  time  aft« 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  release  on 
parole.  If  warranted  by  the  conduct  of  the 
parolee  and  the  ends  of  justice;  except.  In 
those  cases  In  which  the  time  remaining 
to  be  served  Is  less  than  one  jrear,  In  which 
case,  such  actions  may  be  taken  at  any- 
time; 

"(7)  apply,  to  the  court  which  imposed 
sentence  on  a  person  who  is  not,  at  the 
time  of  application,  eligible  for  parole,  for 
a  modification  of  such  sentence  in  order 
to  make  him  so  eligible,  when  it  appears 
that  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
such  person  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  any  criminal  law.  sind  that 
release  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
welfare  of  society;  and 

••  (8)  exercise  such  other  poweirs  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thte 
chapter. 

••(e)  The  Conamlsslon  shaU  have  the  pow- 
er to  Issue  subpoenas  to  require  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  any  evidence  that  relates 
to  any  matter  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commlslon  is  empowered  to  make  a  deter- 
mination under  this  chapter.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned before  the  Commlslon  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  evidence,  may  be  required  from 
any  place  In  the  United  States,  at  any  des- 
ignated place  of  parole  appearance. 

In  CEise  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpoena  Issued  to,  any  person,  the  Com- 
mission may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  such  parole  proceeding  is  carried 
on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or  carries 
on  business.  In  requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence.  Such  court  may  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  member  or  officer  designated 
by  the  Conamlsslon,  there  to  produce  evi- 
dence, If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 


touching  the  matter  under  investigation  or 
\,i^tion  and  any  faUure  to  obey  such 
Sde'rof  the  coS^  ma'y  be  punished  by  such 
"T^  «  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In 
«^  "b  ci^  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial 
^''trict  whereof  such  person  Is  an  inhabitant^ 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found  or  may  be 
An\TiB  business.  ,    ,,  . 

•Z.  subpoena  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
«nred  In  the  manner  provided  for  subpoenas 
ZaU  bv  a  United  States  district  court  under 
tM  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  for  the 
united  states  district  courts. 

it)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section each  person  holding  office  as  a  mem- 
^r  of  the  Board  of  Parole  on  the  date  inune- 
d^ielv  preceding  such  effective  date  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  Commissioner  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  serve  as  such  for  the  remainder 
of  tbe  term  for  which  such  person  was  ap- 
Domted  as  a  member  of  such  Board  of  Parole. 
/a  nowers.    duties,    and    functions    of    the 


the  center  or  participation  In  its  program, 
or  both,  should  be  terminated,  because  the 
person  caxx  derive  no  further  significant  ben- 
efits from  such  residence  or  participation, 
or  both,  or  because  such  residence  or  partici- 
pation adversely  affects  the  rehabUltatlon  of 
other  residents  or  participants,  the  AttMTiey 
General  sh&U  so  notUy  the  Regional  Parole 
Commissioner  who  shall  thereupon  make 
such  other  provision  with  respect  to  the  per- 
son as  deemed  appropriate. 

■A  person  residing  In  a  residential  com- 
munity treatment  center  may  be  required  to 
pay  such  costs  Incident  te  residence  as  the 
Attorney  General  deems  appropriate. ' 

Sec.   3.   Section   4203   of   title    18.   United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
§4203.   Parole  appearance  procedures 

(a)  Any  appearance  by  an  eligible  person 
before  an  appropriate  Commissioner  or  an 
examiner  In  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion  of   an    application   of   parole    shaU    be 


son    be    deported    and    remain    outside   the 
United  States. 

••Such  person  when  his  parole  becomee  ef- 
fective, shaU  be  delivered  to  the  duly  author- 
ized   Immigration    official    for   deportation." 

Sxc.   5.     Section  4206  of  title    18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  4205.  Retaking     parole      \iolator      under 
warrant 

'•A  warrant  for  the  retaking  of  any  person 
who  is  alleged  to  have  violated  his  parole 
may  be  issued  by  any  Commissioner  within 
the  maximum  term  or  terms  for  which  such 
prisoner  was  sentenced." 

Skc.  6.  Section  420fi  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
5  4206.  Officer  executing  warrant  to  retake 
parole  violator 
■Any  officer  of  any  Federal  penal  or  cor- 
rectional institution,  or  any  Federal  officer 
authorized  to  serve  criminal  process  within 
the  United  States,  to  whom  a  virarrant  for  the 


Xrementloned   Board   of   Parole   shall,   on     conducted  In  accordance  with  the  following     retaking  of  a  parole  violator  Is  delivered,  shall 


such  effective  date,  be  deemed  to  be  vested 
in  the  Commission,  and  shaU.  on  and  after 
such  date  be  carried  out  by  the  Commission 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 

chapter.".  _„....  ^ 

ac  2.  Section  4202  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
S4aoa.    Persons  eligible 

■•(a)  A  person  committed  pursuant  to  this 
title  other  than  a  JuvenUe  delinquent  or  a 
committed  youth  offender,  wherever  con- 
flned  and  serving  a  definite  term  or  terms 
of  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  may  be 
released  on  parole  after  serving  one-third  of 
such  term  or  terms  or  after  serving  fifteen 
years  of  a  life  sentence  or  of  a  sentence  of 
over  more  than  forty-five  years,  except  to  the 
extent  otherwise  provided  in  Section  4208 
of  this  title.  Once  a  person  becomes  eligible 
for  parole  he  must  be  given  a  parole  appear- 
ance and  such  additional  parole  appearances 
as  are  deemed  necessary,  but  In  no  case  shall 
there  be  less  than  one  additional  parole 
appearance  every  two  years. 

"(b)  If  It  appears  from  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation by  the  proper  Institutional  officers 
and  upon  application  by  a  person  eligible 
for  release  on  parole,  that  such  person  has 
observed  the  rules  of  the  Institution  to  which 
he  is  confined,  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  such  person  will  live  and 
remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law, 
and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
such  release  is  not  Incompatible  with  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  the  Commission  may  author- 
ize release  of  such  p>erson  on  parole. 

"Such  person  shall  remain,  while  on  parole. 
In  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control 
of  the  Attorney  General.  untU  the  expiration 
of  the  maximum  term  or  terms  for  which 
he  was  sentenced. 

"(cl  In  Imposing  conditions  of  parole,  the 
Commission  shall  consider  the  foUowlng — 

"(1)  there  should  be  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship between  the  condition  Imposed  and 
the  person's  conduct  and  present  situation; 
"(2)  the  conditions  should  provide  for  only 
such  deprivations  of  liberty  as  are  necessary 
■or  the  protection  of  the  public  welfare; 
and 

"(3)  the  conditions  should  be  svifflclently 
specific  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  supervision  and 
conduct. 

Upon  release  on  parole,  a  person  shall  be 
given  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tions of  such  parole. 

"(d)  An  order  of  parole  or  release  may  re- 
quire a  parolee  or  a  person  released  pursuant 
to  section  4164  of  this  title  as  conditions  of 
P«KHe  or  release  to  reside  In  or  participate 
ih  the  program  of  a  residential  community 
treatment  center,  or  both,  for  all  or  part  of 
ttie  period  of  such  parole  or  release :  Provided. 
Thst  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  ade- 
quate treatment  facilities,  personnel,  and 
programs  are  available.  If  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eml  determines  that  the  person's  residence  In 


procedures — 

■•(1)  an  eligible  person  shall  be  given  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such 
appearance;  and 

■'(2)  an  eligible  person  shall  be  alloweC  to 
select  an  advocate  to  aid  him  In  such  ap- 
pearance. The  advocate  may  be  a  member  of 
the  institutional  staff,  or  any  other  person 
who  qualifies  under  the  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  4201 
(C)  of  this  chapter. 

••(b)  Following  notification  that  a  parole 
appearance  is  pending,  an  eligible  person 
and  his  advocate  shall  have  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  progress  reports  and  such  other 
materials  as  are  prepared  by  the  prison  ad- 
ministration for  the  use  of  any  Commissioner 
or  examiner  In  making  any  determination, 
except  that  the  following  materials  may  be 
excluded  from  inspection — 

••(1)  diagnostic  opinions  which.  If  made 
known  to  the  eligible  person,  would.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  prison  administration,  lead  to 
a  serious  disruption  of  an  Institutional  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation; 

'•(2)  any  document  which  contains  In- 
formation "which  was  obtained  by  a  pledge  of 
confidentiality:  or 

••(3)  any  part  of  any  presentence  report, 
except  upon  agreement  of  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  to  impose  sentence. 
If  any  document  Is  deemed  by  the  prison  ad- 
ministration to  fall  within  the  exclusionary 
jwovlslons  of  this  section,  then  It  shall  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  prison  administration 
to  summarize  the  basic  contents  of  the 
material  withheld  bearing  in  mind  the  need 
for  confidentiality  or  the  Impact  on  the  in- 
mate or  both,  and  furnish  such  summarr  to 
the  Inmate  and  his  advocate.  In  no  case  less 
than  four  days  prior  to  the  parole  appear- 
ance. 

••(c)  Any  Commissioner  or  examiner  con- 
ducting an  appearance  shall  prepare  a  sum- 
mary of  such  appearance. 

'•(d)  An  eligible  person  denied  parole 
shall  be  given  a  written  list  of  the  reasons 
for  such;  and.  If  possible,  a  personal  confer- 
ence shall  be  held  between  the  eligible  per- 
son and  the  Commissioner  or  examiner  con- 
ducting the  appearance.  In  the  case  of  a 
grant  of  parole  on  other  than  general  con- 
ditions (as  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 4201  (c)  of  this  chapter) ,  the  eligible 
person  shaU  be  given  a  statement  of  reasons 
for  each  such  additional  condition. 

"(e)  A  decision  by  the  Commission  to 
grant  or  deny  parole  must  be  decided  and 
the  eligible  person  notified  of  the  result 
within  15  days  of  the  appearance." 

Sec.  4.  Section  4204  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


§  4204.  Aliens 

•"When  an  alien  prisoner  subject  to  de- 
portation becomes  eUglble  for  parole,  the 
Parole  Commission  may  authorize  the  release 
of  such  person  on  condition  that  such  per- 


execute  such  warrant  by  taking  such  parolee 
and  returning  him  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General 

See.    7.    Section   4207   of    title    18,   United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
§  4207.    Parole    modification    and    revocation 
••(a)  A  p>erson  retaken  upon  a  warrant  is- 
sued by  any  Commissioner  shall  be  given  a 
hearing  before  a  United  States  magistrate  as 
soon  as  possible  subsequent  to  his  being  re- 
taken pursuant  to  such  a  warrant.  At  the 
hearing   before   the   magistrate,   the   alleged 
violator    may    be    represented    by    retained 
counsel:   If  he  is  unable   to  retain  counsel, 
covinsel  may  be  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3006A  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
TTie  alleged  violator  shall  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent witnesses  on   his  behalf   and  cross-ex- 
amine adverse  witnesses.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing,  the  magistrate  shall  prepare 
a  summary  and  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  Commission  based  on  the  facts  presented 
at  the  hear  tog. 

"(b)  The  United  States  magistrate  may  re- 
lease a  parolee  retaken  pursuant  to  a  war- 
rant Issued  for  an  alleged  violation  to  ball 
or  other  recognizance  pursuant  to  section 
3146  of  title  15.  United  States  Code.  Such 
baU  may  be  continued  untU  a  determination 
has  been  reached  by  the  Commission.  If  the 
magistrate  makes  a  recommendation  which 
Is  adverse  to  the  alleged  violator,  such  mag- 
istrate may  terminate  ball  at  such  time  If  in 
his  opinion  continued  release  will  not  rea- 
sonably assure  the  app>earance  of  such  per- 
son In  the  event  an  order  of  parole  Is  re- 
voked by  the  Commission. 

"(c)  Within  30  days  following  the  hear- 
ing before  the  magistrate  a  determination 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  each  allied 
violation  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Sec- 
tion 4201  (d)  of  this  chapter.  Such  deter- 
mlnsktlon  may  Include — 

"(1)    dlsmlssELl  of  revocation  proceedings; 
"(2)   a  reprimand; 

•'(3)   an    alteration    of   parole    conditions; 
"(4)  referral  to  a  residential  community 
treatment  center  for  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
mainder Ot  the  original  sentence; 

■•(5)    formal   revocation   proceedings   pxir- 

suaat  to  section  4201  (d)  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(6)    any  other   action   deemed   necessary 

for  successful  rehabilitation  of  the  violator. 

and  which  promotes  ends  of  justice. 

Sec.  8.  Section  4208  of  title  18.  UrUted 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■•§  4208.  Fixing  eUglbUlty  for  parole  at  time 
of  sentencing 
"(a)  Upon  entering  a  judgment  of  convic- 
tion, the  court  having  jurisdiction  to  Impose 
sentence,  when  In  its  opinion  the  ends  of 
justice  and  beet  Intereeits  of  the  public  re- 
qtilre  that  the  defendant  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prteonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
may  (1)  designate  In  the  sentence  of  imprts- 
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onment  imposed  a  minimum  term  *t  the  ex- 
piratlon  of  which  the  peroon  shall  become 
ellBlble  for  parole,  which  term  may  be  less 
Sin  but  sh^  hot  be  more  ^ban  one-third 
of  the  maximum  sentence  l^ipo-ed  bytoe 
oourt,  or  (2)  the  court  may  fix  the  ^urt- 
mum  sentence  of  Imprisonment  to  be  ser^ed 
m  which  event  the  oourt  may  specify  that 
me  person  may  become  eligible  for  pam^e 
at  such  time  as  the  Commlaelon  may  deter- 

°^"(b)  If  the  court  desires  more  detailed 
inlormation  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
sentence  to  be  imposed,  the  court  may  com- 
mit the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General,  which  commitment  shaU 
Se  deemed  to  be  for  the  maximum  sentence 
of  imprisonment  prescribed  by  law  for  a 
studv  as  described  in  subsection  (c)  hereof. 
The  ret^lts  of  such  study,  together  with  any 
recommendations  which  the  Dlxector  <^  th^ 
Bureau  of  Prisons  believes  would  be  helpful 
m  determining  the  dUposltlon  o  ^he  ^ 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  court  within  three 
months  unless  the  court  grants  time  not 
to  exceed  an  additional  three  m°^th8  =^ 
further  study.  After  receiving  such  reports 
and  recommendations,  the  court  may  in  Its 

discretion—^  the  person  on  probation  as  au- 
thorized bv  section  3651  of  this  title,  or 

°,?1  affl'rm  the  sentence  of  Imprisonment 
orlelnally  imposed,  or  reduce  the  sentence  of 
Sr^onment.  and  commit  the  o«e^"^^^^ 
der  any  applicable  provision  of  law.  The  term 
of  the  sentence  shaU  run  from  date  of  ori- 
ginal commitment  under  this  section 

••(C)     Upon    commitment    of    any    person 
sentenced   to   ^rnpriBonment  nndev J^T^^^ 
of  the  United  States  for  a  definite  term  or 
^rms  o?  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
^e  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prlsons^nder 
such    reimlatlons    as    the    Attorney    Oeneral 
mav  prel^rlbe.  shall  cause  a  complete  study 
w  be  made  of  the  person  and  shall  fum^ 
to   the   commission   a  summary-   «PO«-Jf- 
kjether  with  any  recommendations  which  in 
the  Director's  opinion  would  be  helpful  in 
deLrmmmg  the  suitability  of  the  prisoner 
for ^ole.    such   report   may   Include,   but 
shall  not  be  limited  to.  data  regarding  the 
prisoner's  previous  delinquency  or  crtolnal 
exoerlence.   pertment    circumstances   of    his 
"?lal  background,  his  capabilities,  h^  men- 
tal  and  physical  health,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors  as  miy   be   considered   pertinent.   TJ^e 
Commission  may   make   such  other  investi- 
gation   as    It   may    deem   necessary.    In    any 
case  involving  a  person  with  respect  to  whom 
t^  court  h^  designated  a  minimum  term 
in   accordance   with   subsection    (a)    o*   "lis 
action    such   report   and  recommendations 
E  be  made  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  minimum  terrn^ 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various  proba- 
tion officers  and  government  bureaus  and 
aeencles  to  furnish  the  Commission  informa- 
tion concerning  the  person,  and  whenever 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  ^terest, 
their  views  and  recommendations  with  re- 
soect  to  the  parole  disposition  of  his  case 
^^  9  section  5002  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
••!  5002.  Advisory  Corrections  Council 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  created  an  Advisory 
Corrections  CouncU  composed  of  two  Unlt«l 
States  judges  designated  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  ex  officio,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Parole  Commission,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  the  Chief  of 
Probation  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  united  States  Courts,  the  Actolnlstrator 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admmistra- 
tlon  or  his  designee  at  a  policy  level,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  his  designee  at  a  policy  level,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  his  designee  at  a  policy  level, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission or  his  designee  at  a  policy  level,  the 
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Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment or  his  designee  at  a  policy  level,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity or  hU  designee  at  a  policy  level,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  at  a 
policy  level.  The  judge*  first  appointed  to 
the  CouncU  shall  continue  In  office  for  temis 
of  three  years  from  the  date  of  appomtment. 
Their  successors  shall  likewise  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that  any 
Judge  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurrmg 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  such 
predecessor.  The  Chairman  shall  be  desig- 
nated annually  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  The  CouncU  shall  meet  quarterly  and 
special  sessions  may  be  held  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

■•(0)   The  CouncU  shall  consider  problems 
of  treatment  and  correction  of  all  offenders 
against  the  United  States   and  shall   make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  the 
President,    the    Judicial    Conference    of    the 
United  States,  and  other  appropriate  officials 
as  may  improve  the  administration  of  crlm- 
inal    justice    and    assure    the    coordination 
and   integration   of   policies    of   the   Federal 
agencies,  private   Industry,   labor,   and   local 
Jurisdictions      respecting      the      disposition, 
treatment,  and  correction  of  all  persons  con- 
victed of  crime.  It  shall  also  consider  meas- 
ures to  promote  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
delinquency  and  suggest  appropriate  studies 
in  this  connection  to  be  tmdertaken  by  agen- 
cies both  public  and  private.  The  members 
of  the  CouncU  shall  serve  with  compensation 
but    necessary    travel    and    subsistence    ex- 
penses as   authorized  by  law   shall   be   paid 
from    avaUable    appropriations    of    the    De- 
partment of  Justice. 

••(d)(1)  The  CoimcU  shaU  appoint  an 
Executive  Secretary  or  an  Administrative 
Assistant  and  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions.  The 
ExecuUve  Secretary  or  Administrative  Assist- 
ant shall  supervise  the  activities  of  persons 
employed  by  the  CouncU  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  CouncU  may  direct. 
•'(2)  The  Council  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  9.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  8100  per  day. 

"(ei  The  CouncU  la  authorized  to  request 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  independ- 
ent instrumentality  of  the  Government  any 
information  or  records  It  deems  necessary  to 
carrv  out  its  functions,  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  and  instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  CouncU 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  fur- 
nish such  information  and  records  to  the 
CouncU.  upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  by  any  member  when  acting  as 
Chairman. 

"(f)  The  first  meeting  of  the  CouncU  shall 
occur  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  „    „  ,^    . 

STC.    10.  Section   5005   of   title    18.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§  5005    Youth  correction  decisions 

"The  Commission  may.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  311  of  this  title, 
grant  or  deny  any  application  or  recommen- 
dation for  parole,  modify,  or  revoke  any  order 
of  parole,  of  any  person  sentenced  pursuant 
to  this  chapter,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  and  responslbUltles  as  may  be  required 
by  law  The  Attorney  General  shall  from  time 
to  time  designate  one  Commissioner  to  serve 
as  Youth  Corrections  Commissioner.  It  shall 
be  the  responslbUity  of  the  Youth  Corrections 
Commissioner  to  oversee  the  policies  pertain- 
ing to  offenders  sentenced  under  this  chap- 
ter, and  to  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Commission."  _   ...  j 

SEC     11    Section   5006   of   title    18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 


.  5006.  Definitions 

'•As  used  In  this  chapter— 

'•(a)  "Bureau"  means  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons; 

"(b)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  ihi 
Bureau; 

"(c)  'Youth  offender"  means  a  jjerson  un- 
der  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  at  the  ttm* 
of  conviction; 

"(d)  'Committed  youth  offender"  u  on* 
committed  for  treatment  hereunder  to  tli« 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
section  5010(b)   and  5010(c)  of  this  chapter. 

"(e)  'Treatment'  means  corrective  ana 
preventive  guidance  and  training  deslgneil  to 
protect  the  public  by  correcting  the  antl- 
social  tendencies  of  youth  offenders; 

"'(f)  'Conviction"  means  the  Judgment  on 
a  verdict  or  finding  of  guilty,  a  plea  of  guilty, 
or  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere." 

Sec.  12.  Section  5010  of  title  18.  UnMei 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowi; 

"5  5010.  Sentence 

"  (a)  If  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
opinion  that  the  youth  offender  does  not 
need  commitment,  it  may  suspend  the  Im- 
position or  execution  of  sentence  and  plMi 
the  youth  offender  on  probation. 

"(b)  If  the  court  shaU  find  that  a  con- 
victed person  Is  a  youth  offender,  and  the 
offense  Is  punishable  by  Imprisonment  undw 
applicable  provisions  of  law  other  than  ttu 
subsection,  the  court  may.  In  lieu  of  the  pen- 
alty of  Imprisonment  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  sentence  the  youth  offender  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General  for  treatment 
and  supervision  pursuant  to  this  chaptsr 
until  discharged  by  the  Commission  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5017(c)  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  If  the  court  shall  find  that  the  youth 
offender  may  not  be  able  to  derive  maximum 
benefit  from  treatment  prior  to  the  expln- 
tlon  of  six  vears  from  the  date  of  conviction 
It  mav.  in  "lieu  of  the  penalty  of  Imprison- 
ment "otherwise  provided  by  law.  sentence  th« 
youth  offender  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  treatment  and  supervision  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  for  any  further  period 
that  mav  be  authorized  by  law  for  the  of- 
fense or  offenses  of  which  he  stands  convicted 
or  until  discharged  by  the  Commission  aa 
provided  In  section  5017(d)   of  this  chapter. 
"(d)   If  the  court  shall  find  that  the  youth 
offender  wlU  not  derive  benefit  from  treat- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  then  the 
court  may  sentence  the  youth  offender  under 
any  other  appUcable  penalty  provision. 

"(e)  If  the  oourt  deslreo  additional  Infor- 
matlon  ae  to  whether  a  youth  offender  win 
derive  benefit  from  treatment  xmder  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  It  may  order  that  he  be 
committed  to  the  ctistody  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  observation  and  study  at  an  ap- 
propriate classification  center  or  agMfccy. 
Within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  order, 
or  such  addlUonal  period  as  the  court  in»y 
grant,  the  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
court  Its  findings."  , 

Sec.  13.  Section  5014  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"5  5014    Classification  studies  and  reports 

"The  Director  shall   provide   classification 
centers  and  agencies.  Every  committed  youtb 
offender  shall  first  be  sent  to  a  classification 
center  or  agency.  The  classification  cenwr  « 
agency  shall  make  a  complete  study  of  ewn 
committed  youth  offender.  Including  a  men- 
tal and  physical  examination,  to  ascertain  W» 
personal    traits,    his    capabUltles,    P^^tlaent 
circumstances  of  his  school.  famUy  life,  any 
previous  deUnquency  or  criminal  expeflence, 
and  any  mental  or  physical  defect  or  other 
factor   contributing   to   his  delinquency.  » 
the    absence    of    exceptional    circumstance 
such  study  shall  be  completed  within  a  perwa 
of  thirty  days.  The  agency  shail  pror^ 
forv^-ard  to  the  Director  and  to  ^he  C^nl^ 
sion  a  report  of  its  findings  with  respect  w 


the  vouth  offender  and  Its  recommendations 
TtThls  treatment.  At  least  one  Commls- 
^„ner  or  examiner  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
fiS  after  commitment,  interview  the 
vouth  offender,  review  aU  report*  w^afo^lng 
Mm  and  make  such  recotmnendatlons  to 
StTblrector  and  to  the  Commission  as  may 

'^^'^u'^tlon    6016    of    title    18.    United 
States  code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
...  5Q15   Powers  of  Director  as  to  placement 
of  youth  offenders 

•■(ft)  On  receipt  of  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  clawlflcatlon  agency 
the  Director  may — 

:,n  recommend  to  the  Oomlmsslon  that 
the  committed  youth  offender  be  released 
condltlonaUy  under  supervision; 

"(2)  aUocate  and  direct  the  transfer  of  the 
committed  youth  offender  to  an  agency  or 
institution  for  treatment:  or  ^     „      . 

"(3)  order  the  committed  youth  offender 
confined  and  afforded  treatment  tmder  such 
conditions  as  he  believes  best  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  public. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  transfer  at  any 
time  a  committed  youth  offender  from  one 
agency  or  institution  to  any  other  agency  or 

'"sTC^lS^^Sectlon  5016  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
••!  5016   Reports  concerning  offenders 

"The  Director  shaU  caxise  periodic  exami- 
nations and  reexaminations  to  be  made  of 
all  committed  youth  offenders  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  Commission  as  to  each  such  of- 
fender as  the  Commission  may  require. 
United  States  probation  oflloers  and  super- 
visory aeents  shall  likewise  report  to  the 
Commission  respecting  youth  offenders  un- 
der their  supervision  as  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion may  direct." 

SBC,  16.  section  5017  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"!  5017.  Release  of  youth  offenders 

••(a)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time 
after  reasonable  notice  to  the  Director  re- 
lease conditionally  under  supervision  a  com- 
mitted vouth  offender.  When.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Director,  a  committed  youth 
offender  should  be  released  condltlonallv  un- 
der supervision,  he  shall  so  report  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Commission. 

•■(b)  The  Commission  may  discharge  a 
committed  youth  offender  unconditionally 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  conditional  release. 

••(c)  A  youth  offender  committed  under 
section  50i0(b)  of  this  chapter  shaU  be  re- 
leased condltlonaUy  under  supervision  on  or 
before  the  expiration  of  four  years  from  the 
date  of  his  conviction  and  shaU  be  discharged 
unconditionally  on  or  before  six  years  from 
the  date  of  his  conviction. 

"(d)  A  vouth  offender  committed  under 
section  5010  (c)  of  this  chapter  shaU  be  re- 
leased conditionally  under  supervision  not 
later  than  two  years  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  Imposed  by  the  court.  He  may 
be  discharged  uncondltlonaUy  at  the  expi- 
ration of  not  less  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  his  conditional  release.  He  shall  be  dis- 
charged unconditionally  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  the  maximum  sentence  Im- 
posed, computed  uninterruptedly  from  the 
dale  of  conviction. 

"(e)  Commutation  of  sentence  authorized 
by  any  Act  of  Congress  shall  not  be  granted 
at  a  matter  of  right  to  commmltted  youth 
offenders  but  only  In  accordance  with  niles 
prescrioed  by  the  Director  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission." 

Skc.   17.  Section   6018    of  title   18.  United 

Sute  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"16018.  Revocation    of   Parole    Commission 

orders 

"The  Commission  may  revot©  or  modUr 

any  of  Its  prevloua  onlers  respecting  a  con*- 


mltted    youth   offender   except   an   order   of 
unconditional  discharge." 

Skc.   18.  Section  5019  of  title   18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  5019.  Supervision   of   released   youth   of- 
fenders 

'Committed  youth  offenders  permitted  to 
remain  at  liberty  under  supervision  or  con- 
dltlonaUy released  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  United  States  probation  officers, 
supervisory  agents  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  voluntary  supervisory  agents 
approved  by  the  Commlaslon.  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  voluntary  organizations  composed  i-.f 
members  who  wlU  serve  without  compensa- 
tion as  voluntary  supervisory  agents  and 
sponsors." 

SBC.   19.   Section   5020  of  title   18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
•  5  5020.  Apprehension  of  released  offenders 

"If.  at  any  time  before  the  unconditional 
discharge  of  a  committed  youth  offender,  the 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  youth 
offender  wUl  be  benefited  by  further  treat- 
ment m  an  Institution  or  other  faculty,  any 
member  of  the  Conunisslon  may  direct  his 
return  to  custody  or  if  necessary  may  Issue 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  and  return 
to  custody  of  such  youth  offender  and  cause 
such  warrant  to  be  executed  by  a  United 
States  probation  officer,  an  appointed  super- 
visory agent,  a  United  States  marshal,  or  any 
officer  of  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional  in- 
stitution. The  Commission  may  revoke 
parole  dismiss  or  otherwise  modify  such 
warrant  as  provided  in  section  4207  of  this 

title."  „    „   .^  J 

Sec  20.  Section  5021  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
••§5021.  Certificate  setting  aside  conviction 
••(a)  Upon  the  unconditional  discharge  by 
the  Commission  of  a  committed  youth  of- 
fender before  the  expiration  of  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  Imposed  upon  him.  the  con- 
viction ShaU  be  automatically  set  aside  and 
the  Commission  shaU  issue  to  the  youth 
offender  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

"(b)  Where  a  youth  offender  has  been 
placed  on  probation  by  the  court,  the  court 
may  thereafter,  in  Its  discretion,  uncondi- 
tionally discharge  such  youth  offender  from 
probation  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  max- 
imum period  of  probation  theretofore  fixed 
by  the  court,  which  discharge  shall  auto- 
matically set  aside  the  conviction,  and  the 
court  shaU  Issue  to  the  youth  offender  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect."  _  „  ,  .. 
SEC  21.  Section  5037  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'§  5037.  Parole 

"A  JuvenUe  dellnqtient  who  has  been  com- 
mitted and  who,  by  his  conduct,  has  given 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  has  reformed,  may 
be  released  on  parole  at  any  time  under  such 
conditions  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  proper  if  It  shall  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  Commission  that  there 
is  reasonable  probabUlty  that  the  Juvenile 
wUl  remaUi  at  liberty  without  violating  the 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  or 
otherwise  altering  the  provisions  of  sections 
401  and  405  erf  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  relating 
to  special  parole  terms. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  offense  for 
which  there  is  provided  a  mandatory  penalty. 

(c)  The  parole  of  any  person  sentenced 
before  Jime  29.  1932.  shall  be  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  or  terms  specified  In  his 
sentence,  less  good  time  allowances  provided 
t)v  law. 

Sk).  23.  SscUona  bOton,  SOOB.  and  6009  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 
Sic,  24.  Thers  U  hereby  autborteed  to  bs 


appropriated  such  sums  as  are  iiecessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  these  amendments. 

Sec.  25.  The  foregoing  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ninety-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  26.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
311  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows ; 


"Sec. 

•4201.  Parole  Commission. 

•'4202.  Persons  eligible. 

"4203.  Parole  appearance  procedxrres. 

•4204.  Aliens. 

"4205.  Betaking  parole  violator  under  war- 
rant. 

"4206.  Officer    executing    warrant    to    retake 
parole  violator. 

"4307.  Parole  modification  and  revocaticn. 

"4208.  Fixing  ellgibUlty  for  parole  at  time  of 
sentencing. 

"4309.  Young  adult  offenders. 

"4210.  Waxrants  to  retake  Canal  Zone  parole 
violators." 
SBC.  27.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 

402  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 

to  read  as  foUows; 


"Sec. 
•'5006. 
•6006. 
"6010. 
"6011. 
"5012. 

"6013. 
"6014. 
"5015. 

"6016. 
"6017. 
"6018. 
"6019. 

"6020. 
"5021. 
"5022. 
•5023. 

"5024 
"5026, 

"5026 


Youth  correction  decisions. 
Definitions. 
Sentence. 
TYeatment. 

CerUflcate  as  to  avaUabUity  of  facu- 
lties. 
Provision  of  faculties. 
Classification  studies  and  reports. 
Powers  of  Director  as  to  placement  of 

youth  offenders. 
Bep>orts  concerning  offender*. 
Release  of  youth  offenders. 
Revocation  of  Commission  orders. 
Supervision  of  released  youth  offend- 
ers. 
Apprehension  of  released  offenders. 
Certificate  setting  aside  conviction. 
Applicable  date. 

Relationship  to  Probation  and  Juve- 
nUe Delinquency  Acts. 
Where  applicable. 

Applicability  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Parole  of  other  offenders  not  affected.'" 


Section  bt  Section  or  the  Pasoue  Commis- 
sion ACT  or  1972 

Sec.  1.  (a)  This  section  replaces  the  present 
eight-member  Board  of  Parole  with  a  parol- 
ing agency  consisting  of  a  chairman  who 
Is  the  administrative  head  of  the  agency, 
regional  parole  commissioners  who  would 
have  original  Jurlsdlctlor  over  the  grant, 
denial  or  revocation  of  parole  of  any  Federal 
prisoner  m  a  particular  region  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  five-mentiber  national  parole  com- 
mission which  would  hear  appeals  from 
regional  parole  decisions  and  make  nation- 
-wide policy  for  Federal  parole. 

All  parole  commissioners  would  serve  slx- 
yesp  terms,  with  the  present  board  mem- 
bers to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  their 
terms  as  conunlBsloners. 

(b)  The  duties  of  the  chalrm»E  are  to 
preside  at  meetings  of  the  national  parole 
commissioners;  to  perform  the  administra- 
tive duties  and  responsibilities;  to  convene 
meetings  of  all  national  and  regional  paro'^e 
commissioners  at  leest  twice  yewly  to 
promulgate  and  oversee  a  n*tlonAl  parole 
policy,  and  to  vote  In  case  of  absences  or  tie 
votes. 

(c)  The  fire  national  parole  commissioners, 
who  operate  on  the  b*sl8  of  a  majority  vote, 
wUl  hear  appeals  of  Inmates  asking  for  re- 
view of  decisions  made  in  the  regions.  A 
screening  procedure  is  provided  to  make  sure 
that  every  appeal  can  be  evalu**ed;  and  the 
,^Y1T"-'  board  can  transfer  to  Its^  original 
jurisdiction  to  consider  parole  of  any  inmate 
when  '>.jaere  are  special  circumstances  which 
wmznatlt. 
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This  flve-man  natlon»l  commlaalon  win 
also;  promulgate  necessary  repUtlons.  draw 
regional  boundaries,  establish  a  pare  e  re- 
I^ll^h  arm,  and  appoint  various  employees 
and  regulate  their  compensation 

(d)  Regional  parole  commissioners  ^d 
exliiners^asslgned  to  the  reglonswUl  hear 
the  applications  of  Inmates  lor  Pf  °le  *nd 
a  decision  to  grant  or  deny  P«^l«  ^^! 
based  upon  the  concurrence  of  two  examln 
^  in  a^  region  with  a  commissioner  from 

'""TheTe^onal  commission  has  the  authority 
to  modify  or  revoke  any  order  of  P^roi"- «"" 
terXe  the  length  of  time  to  be  served  pj 
l^Tson  whose^  parole  has  been  revolted 
and  reparole  any  eUglble  person  who  has 
been  relmprlsoned  while  on  P^2''..tt*rhed 
Reasonable  conditions  may  be  "tt^chM 
to  any  order  of  parole  and  the  regional  com- 
Z^ln  retains  th^e  authority  to  either  sti- 
pend any  parole  conditions  or  superylrton 
over  a  parolee  who  has  been  rehabUltated. 

,e)  The  commission  controls  the  Issue  of 
subpoenas  for  witnesses  and  evidence^ 

,f)  The  current  Parole  Board  niembers  are 
transferred  to  the  new  position  of  Parole 
Commissioners. 

=ec  2  Section  2  leaves  unchanged  the  pres- 
ent law  as  to  persons  being  eligible  for  pa- 
role   whlTh   coLs  When  a  third  of  regulax 
adult    sentence    has   been   served    or   at   an 
earlier  point  In  time  If  the  court  so  det»r- 
muies.  Each  Individual  would  receive  an  ap- 
pearance   before    an    examiner   or    P'^Kf 
examiners  and  commissioners  ""^^^J""  °^ 
comes  eligible  for  parole,  and  ^t  least  once 
every  two  vears  after  that.  In  each  case,  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  would  make  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  parole  commissioners  as  to  how 
the    institutional    statf    feels    the    Individual 
should  be  treated.  The  conditions  of  parole 
which  could  be  imposed  are  limited  to  the 
following:     a.    things    that    are    reasonably 
related  to  the  Individuals  past  conduct.   (2) 
the  minimum  deprivation  o^J'^'erty  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  welfare.  (3)   that 
the  conditions  be  specific,  and  '*>   that  one 
of  the  conditions  can  be  residence  in  a  com- 
munity treatment  center. 

Sec    3    The  procedures  for  an  appearance 
Of  a  peKon  before  the  Parole  authority  are 
changed  to  provide  for:   (1)  written  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing;   (2)   that 
anyone   deemed  eligible  by  the  commission 
may  be  selected  by  the  prisoner  as  an  ad- 
volte  to  appear  with  hto;   (3)   that  the  U^ 
mate  and  his  advocate  have  access  to  certain 
information  from  his  file  that  Is  being  made 
available  to  the  parole  commission,  at  least 
four  days  before  the  hearing  except  that  cer- 
tain  sensitive  papers   can  be   withheld  If  a 
suinmarv  Is  provided;  (4)  that  the  presiding 
parole  official  prepares  a  summary  of  each 
appearance;  and  (5)   the  Individual  Is  given 
reasons  In  writing  and  also  a  persoiial  con- 
ference be  held  U  possible,  for  any  decision 
to  deny  parole  or  to  grant  parole  with  other 
than  normal  conditions,  and  this  shall  hap- 
pen no  later  than  15  days  after  the  session. 

Sec    4    Section   4204   Is  amended   and  re- 
enacted  to  reflect  a  change  m  language 

Sec    5    Section  4205  Is  amended  and  re- 
enacted    to    make    It    conform    with    other 

sections.  , 

Sec  6  Section  4206  Is  amended  and  re- 
enacted  to  reflect  a  change  in  language. 

Sec  7  Section  4207  provides  that  when- 
ever possible  the  hearing  on  a  warrant  to 
revoke  an  order  of  parole  shall  be  held  near 
the  place  where  the  parolee  Is  arrested,  ana 
that  the  hearing  wUl  be  conducted  by  the 
US  magistrate.  A  parolee  may  be  released 
on  bail  untu  the  time  a  determination  has 
been  made  as  tn  whether  or  not  his  parole 
will  be  revoked. 

The  parolee  may  be  represented  by  re- 
tained counsel  or  If  he  Is  Indigent,  counsel 
may  be  appointed.  The  alleged  vlolater  can 
cross-examine  adverse  witnesses  and  call 
wltnesaea  In  his  own  behalf.  The  magistral* 
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prepares    a    summary    of    the    hearing    and 
makes   a   recommendation   to   the   commis- 
sion    The    recommendation    of    the    magis- 
trate,  which   Is   based   upon   the   facts   pre- 
sented at  the  hearing,  goes  to  the  regional 
commission,    where     the    decision    will    be 
made.  ThU  decision   can  result   In  any  of 
the    following    actions:    revocation,    dismis- 
sal   reprimand,   a   change   In   parole   condi- 
tions,  referral    to   a   residential   connnunlty 
treatment  center,  or  any  other  action  need- 
ed to  successfully  rehabilitate  the  violator. 
Sec    8.   Section  4208   is   amended   and   re- 
enacted  to  conform  with  the  other  sections. 
Sec.  9.  Section  5002  of  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  is  amended  to  make  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Correction  Council  more 
nearly  parallel  to  the  present  membership  of 
the    Inter-Agency    Council    on    Corrections, 
and  to  specifically  provide  that  the  Council 
may  have  staff  and  may  conduct  studies  In 
order  to  carrv  out  its  duties. 

Sees  10  thru  21.  Amend  and  re-enact  all 
applicable  sections  of  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  to  make  the  language  conform, 
and  to  provide  that  all  of  the  procedures 
provided  to  adult  prisoners  are  available 
to  persons  committed  under  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act. 

Sec  22.  This  section  protects  the  present 
special  parole  language  In  the  drug  and 
other  statutes. 

Sec.  23.  This  section  repeals  three  sections 
of  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  which  would 
be  duplicative. 

Sec.  24.  Provides  authorization  for  appro- 
priation of  funds. 

Sec.  25.  Provides  an  effective  date  90  days 
following  enactment. 

Sees.  26  and  27.  Amend  the  tables  of 
sections   to   conform. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cospoiisor  of  S.  2977,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Springfield  Armory  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

S.    3410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  TmiR- 
MOND)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3410.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes.       

SENATE  RESOLiniON  364.  SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  CALLING 
FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  AMERICAN  ASSISTANCE 
TO  UGANDA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  shocked  by  the  outrageous  state- 
ment attributed  to  Gen.  Idl  Amin.  Presi- 
dent of  Uganda,  in  news  dispatches 
quoting  his  assertion  that  he  imder- 
stands  why  HlUer  kilL-d  6.000.000  Jews. 
General  Amin.  who  recently  expelled 
Israeli  diplomats  and  military  advisers 
from  Uganda,  has  now  suggested  that 
all  Israelis  be  expelled  from  the  Middle 
East. 

At  the  same  time.  General  Amin  is 
proceeding  with  the  expulsion  of  more 
than  50.000  Asians  residing  in  Uganda. 
He  has  announced  that  Asians  remain- 
ing in  Uganda  at  the  expiration  of  his 


90-day  expulsion  deadline  on  November 
8  will  be  rounded  up  by  his  security 
forces  and  interned  in  detention  campa, 
Mr.  President.  U^janda  in  the  past  IS 
years  has  received  almost  $36  millloo 
from  the  United  States  in  technical  as- 
sistance, education  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  aid.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves 
to  be  alined  with  General  Amin.  We  can- 
not  condone  or  ignore  his  disdain  for 
human  liberty  and  human  life. 

I  had  hoped  that  our  Government 
would  publicly  disassociate  itself  from 
the  deeds  and  words  of  General  Amin. 
But  an  administration  which  encourages 
the  PortuETuese  in  Africa,  continues  to 
support  President  Thieu's  repressive 
regime  in  South  Vietnam,  and  abets 
the  genocide  of  Yahya  Khan  in  East 
Pakistan,  may  no  longer  be  capable  of 
exercising  the  role  which  the  United 
States  once  played  as  a  moral  force  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  Introducing  a  res- 
olution calling  for  the  Immediate  sus- 
pension of  American  assistance  to 
Uganda.  I  commend  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  taking  the  initiative  in  sus- 
pending a  $3  million  loan  to  the  Amin 
regime.  But  planned  aid  to  Uganda  also 
includes  another  $5  million  in  loans  and 
$3.2  million  in  other  forms  of  assistance. 
As  long  as  there  is  any  American  aid  to 
General  Amin.  we  will  be  imable  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  support  for  his  policies. 
The  resolution  states: 

S.  Res.  364 
Whereas,  the  United  States  supports  the 
Inalienable   right    of   people   everywhere  to 
be  free  and  to  govern  their  own  affairs;  and 
Whereas,  the  foreign  aid  programs  of  the 
United  States  are  Intended  by  the  Congress 
to  work  In  support  of  self-determination;  and 
Whereas,  the  Government  of  Uganda  has 
sUted    Its    Intent    to    expel    at   least   fifty 
thousand  of  Its  Asian  residents,  threatening 
these  Innocent  humans  with  arrest,  deten- 
tion and  the  expropriation  of  their  posses- 
sions; and 

Whereas,  in  defense  of  these  actions  the 
government  of  Uganda  has  asserted  that 
i-enocide  is  Justified  when  a  minority  group 
does  not  serve  the  self-declared  needs  of  a 
state,  citing  with  approbation  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  National  Socialist  govern- 
ment of  Germany  against  the  Jewish  people 
of  Eturope:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  condemns  the 
repressive  actions  of  the  Government  ol 
Uganda  and  its  stated  approval  of  the  hor- 
rors infilcted  upon  the  Jewish  people  by  the 
Government  of  Adolph  Hitler. 

Sec  2.  The  Senate  urges  that  all  foreign 
aid  programs  carried  on  by  the  United  StatM 
Government  In  Uganda  should  be  suspended 
by  the  President  Immediately  and  untU  sucn 
time  as  he  determines  that  such  statements 
and  actions  have  ceased  to  be  the  po^cy  or 
the  Government  of  Uganda,  and  that  resump- 
tion of  foreign  aid  will  no*  ^upPort.  nor 
create  an  appearance  of  United  States  sup- 
port,  for  such   an   abhorrent  policy. 


LAND   AND   RESOURCES   PLANTNING 
ACT  OP  1972 — AMENDMENT 

AMEITOMElfT  NO.    1544 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 

the  table.)  ^  ..     ^„-~eMt 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  PurP^se 
of  this  amendment  is  very  simple:  K  is 
Intended  to  assure  that  the  membersoi 
the  pubUc  have  an  opportunity  to  exprras 
their  views  on  issues  arising  out  of  a  con- 


flict between  uses  of  Federal  and  related 
non-Federal  land.  Resolution  of  such  is- 
sues is  a  matter  of  vital  public  concern, 
cf  632  recognizes  this  by  providing  for 
^e  establishment  of  Ad  Hoc  Federal- 
State  Joint  Committees  to  review  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  gen- 
end  and  specific   problems  relating   to 
iurisdictional  confiicts  and  inconsisten- 
cies resulting  from  the  various  policies 
and  legal   requirements   governing   the 
oianning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands. 
But  the  bill  presently  does  not  guarantee 
that    interested,     concerned,     affected 
members  of  the  public  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  views  known  to 
the  joint  committee  at  an  open  hearing. 
For  under  section  405,  the  joint  commit- 
tee must  hold  a  hearing  only  when  it  de- 
jgnnines— apparently  in  its  own  discre- 
uoa-4hat  the  public  interest  warrants 
one  My  amendment  would  require  the 
joint  committee  to  hold  a  hearing  or  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  such  a  hearing 
before  making  its  recommendations  In 
any  situation. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
amendment  will  improve  the  biU.  whUe 
bring  wholly  consistent  with  its  purpose. 
First,  joint  conmiittees  will  come  into 
enstence.  according  to  the  report  which 
accompanies  the  pending  bill,  only  in  un- 
usually diflScult  or  important  situations. 
Let  me  quote  the  report : 

It  la  expected  that  most  conflicts  over  the 
uses  of  Federal  lands  and  adjacent  non-fed- 
•rtl  lands  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  or 
difficulty  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
these  committees  and  the  undertaking  of 
procedures  (established  for  them). 

It  Is  precisely  in  these  difficult  and  im- 
portant cases  that  public  participation 
IS  most  important.  Second,  experience 
abows  that  concerned  citizens  and  citi- 
zens groups  often  can  make  meaning- 
ful contributions  to  resolving  environ- 
mental dilutes  and  assuring  compliance 
with  mvironmental  p>rotection  laws. 
Their  expertise  should  be  presented  to 
the  Joint  committees.  Third,  experience 
also  shows  that  public  participation,  or 
at  least  the  opportunity  for  public  par- 
ticipation, increases  public  confidence  in 
the  governmental  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess, with  little  or  no  additional  burden 
on  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  make  the  decisions. 

Tills  is  why  so  many  of  our  environ- 
mental protection  laws — and  the  very 
bill  before  us  in  other  sections — see  for 
example,  page  88.  1.2;  page  92.  1.  8 — re- 
(julre  an  c^portunity  for  public  hearings 
a  similar  situations.  Indeed,  the  report 
Mcwnpanying  this  bill  states  that  one 
of  the  committee's  findings  was  that — 

all  those  effected  by  land  use  decisions 
should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ptatlci- 
paie  In  the  declslon-msiklng. 

Rnally,  i  fear  that  the  present  section 
405  would  lead  to  unnecessary  and  time- 
consuming  litigation  over  the  question 
irtiether  the  joint  committee's  decision 
rwJt  to  hold  a  hearing  was  arbitrary  and 
capricious  or  not.  Surely  no  purpose 
would  be  served  by  such  litigation — and 
the  easiest  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  reqxiire 
^  Joint  committee  to  provide  an  op- 
^*''*unity  for  a  public  hearing. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AUCNDMENT  No.    1644 

On  page  97.  line  12,  strike,  "when  the  pub- 
lic Interest  warrants." 

On  page  97,  Una  13.  after  "hearing"  add 
the  following:  "or  provide  an  opportunity 
for  such  a  hearing;" 

On  page  97.  line  16.  strike  the  word  "war- 
ranted" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"held." 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1972— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMKNDIUNTS  NOB.    1640   THKOtTCH    1543 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3970)  to  establish  a  Council 
of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive 
OfiQce  of  the  President,  to  establish  an 
independent  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy, and  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants, 
in  order  to  protect  and  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AIRCRAFT     PIRACY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1972 — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMXNT   NO.    154S 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  <S.  2567)  to  facilitate  prosecutions 
for  certain  crimes  and  offenses  com- 
mitted aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  A  CARILLON 
FOR  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY- 
AMENDMENT 

AUZNDMZMT    NO.    1040 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALL01T  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  can.  3786)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for 
the  use  of  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 


ment  whether  it  is  their  intention  to  aip- 
pear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be  sched- 
uled.   

NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 
ON  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  armounce  that  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 20.  1972,  the  Committee  an  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  will  hear  testlmonj- 
on  the  nominations  of  Mr.  Kay  McMur- 
ray,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Mediation  Board;  Mr.  Christo- 
pher M.  Mould,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  associate  director  of  AC- 
TION; Mr.  Colstrai  A.  Lewis,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission;  and  Mr. 
Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Assistant  Secrelaxy  for  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  committee's  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  4232,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  will  begin  at  10  ajn. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nomination  has  been  referred  to  and 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Thomas  R.  Holsclaw.  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for 
the  term  expiring  September  30.  1978, 
vice  William  F.  Howland.  retired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  tn  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  September  22.  1972. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 


NEED  ^^R  ADDITIONAL  PROBATION 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  judiciary  branch 
appropriations  last  June,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  pressing  need  for  additional 
probation  officers.  The  House  had  agreed 
to  100  new  positions  while  the  Senate  ap- 
proved 236  officers.  This  matter  is  still 
being  resolved  in  conference  with  the 
House.  The  judiciary  requested  348  new 
probation  officers  and  the  need  for  them 
is  very  great  if  we  are  to  make  any 
headway  at  all  in  correctional  reform. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  at  its 
armual  meeting  in  San  Francisco  last 
month,  formally  adopted  a  resolution  in 
support  of  additional  probation  person- 
nel. I  sisk  vmanimous  consent  to  place 
this  resolution  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ABSKMBLT  RBSOLXTTION  XIV  0»  THX 
AMDUCAN   BiM  ABSOCIATIOK 

Whereas,  There  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  Unlt^  StatM  H.  R.  14989 
making  appropriations  for  State.  Justice, 
Commerce.  Judiciary  and  related  agenclee, 
of  which  p.  4211.,  "Salaries  of  Supporting 
Personnel,"  desOs  with  appropriations  for 
probation  personnel;    and 

Whereas,  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
U.  S.  has  requested  Congress  to  authorize  an 
additional  348  probation  officers;  and 

Whereaa.  The  House-passed  version  pro- 
vided for  100  additional  and  the  Senate- 
passed  version  provided  for  236  additional 
probation  officers;  and 

Whereas,  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  affirmed  in  his  Annual  State  of  the 
Judiciary  message  on  August  14,  1972.  that 
at  least  348  and,  in  fact,  660  such  additional 
probation  officer  positions  are  tirgently 
needed;  and 

Whereas.  The  Chief  Justice  tirged  the  As- 
sociation to  give  a  high  priority  to  persuad- 
ing Congrees  to  provide  adequate  probation 
and  parole  personnel;   and 

Whereas,  The  ABA-approved  Standards 
Relating  to  Probation  recommend  that  legis- 
latures should  s^propriate  sufficient  funds 
for  adequate  nvunbers  of  prot>ation  person- 
nel; 
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Now.  Thereloiw.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
American  B*r  AMOclatlon  aupporU  pa««ge 
of  that  section  of  H.  R.  14989  (Salaries  of 
supporting  Personnel),  authorizing  an  addi- 
tional 236  probation  officers  or  any  similar 
legislation  which  would  authorize  at  least 
236.  or  more,  probation  officers. 

Adopted   by  the  Assembly  on  August   16. 

1973. 
Adopted    by    the    House    of    Delegates   on 

Augxist  17,  1972. 


o    ^      L      .-    .         I       <i6{>tember  15,  1972 
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EMIGRATION  OF  JEWS  PROM 
SOVIET  UNION 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalei.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  him  rel- 
ative to  a  mass  meeting  to  protest  So- 
viet policy  on  the  emigration  of  Jews 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EMiORA-noN  or  JEWS  Prom  Soviet  Union 

(Statement  of  Senator  Mono  ale) 
On  August  14  the  free  world  was  shocked 
and  dismayed  to  learn  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
intention  to  require  huge  and  unrealistic 
sums  of  money  to  be  paid  for  educated 
Jews   to  receive  permission  to  emigrate. 

On  Tuesdav  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft)  urged 
U3  to  condemn  this  form  of  extortion  and 
make  clear  the  link  between  removal  of  this 
ransom  decree  and  future  trade  ties  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Other  Senators  have  since 
voiced  their  agreement. 

This  coming  Sunday  morning.  September 
17  at  11  o'clock  there  will  be  a  mass  meet- 
ine  protesting  this  Soviet  blackmail,  held 
on  the  Ellipse  In  ■Washington.  Mr.  Sargent 
Shrlver,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  George  Bush,  and  other 
speakers  will  address  the  meeting.  I  take 
this  opportvmlty  to  encourage  Senators  to  be 
present  at  the  gathering  on  Sunday  to  show 
their  opposition  to  this  reprehensible  prac- 
tice or  to  speak  out  on  this  issue  that  Is  of 
concern  to  so  many  Americans. 


RICHMOND  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BUSING  CONTROVERSY 


Mr    TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday.  September   10,  combined  issue 
of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  and  the 
Savannah   Evening   Press   contains   an 
editorial  entitled.  "That  Double  Stand- 
ard "  The  editorial  relates  to  the  deci- 
sion recently  handed  down  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lewis  Powell   in  the  Richmond   Coun- 
ty   school-busing    controversy.    I    have 
already    voiced    my    criticism    of    that 
decision  in  a  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst. 

The  double  standard  to  which  this 
editorial  refers  has  been  around  for  quite 
some  time,  and  those  Americans  wh(3 
happen  to  live  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  SUtes  have  become  bitterly 
familiar  with  it.  It  is  the  same  double 
standard  which  allows  the  academic  com- 
munity at  Harvard,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  beacon  that  guides  the  liberal 
world  to  forget  momentarily  about  aca- 
demic freedom  when  Dr.  Da\id  Armor 
pubUshes  a  study  showing  that  forced 
school  busing  is  not  helping  the  people  it 
Is  supposed  to  help. 

The  editorial  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  for  the  South  to  get 


fair  and  equal  treatment  is  through  the 
enactment  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  completely  agree,  and  I  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  to  that 
effect.  ,   ^ 

Nothing  could  prove  this  point  more 
clearly  than  the  recent  decision  by  Mr. 
Justice  Powell.  We  can  be  indebted  to 
this  strange  and  remarkable  decision, 
however,  in  one  respect.  It  has  cleared 
up  some  confusion  in  the  area  of  de- 
termining exactly  what  legal  definition 
the  Supreme  Court  applies  to  the  term 
"de  jure"  segregation.  Apparently,  in 
the  Court's  eye.  de  jure  segregation  en- 
compasses all  segregation  which  can  be 
found  south  of  the  Mason-Dlxon  Line 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
commend    it    to    the   attention   of    the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That  Double  Standard 
Justice  Lewis  Powell's  action  In  the  Rich- 
mond County  schools  case  Is  being  cited  na- 
tionwide as  a  clue  to  the  attitude  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  take  toward  antl-buslng 
legislation. 

The  Richmond  County  case  draws  this  at- 
tention because  It  produced  an  interpretation 
of  the  so-called  Broomfleld  Amendment 
which  would  delay  all  busing  orders  to 
achieve  racial  balance  untU  appeal  routes 
are  exhausted. 

Hearing  the  Fifth  ClrciUt  case  alone  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Coxirt  is  In  recees,  Justice 
Powell  turned  down  a  plea  for  a  delay  In  a 
federal  busing  order.  He  said  the  order  was 
not  designed  to  create  racial  balance  but  to 
end  segregation. 

Justice  Powell  said  the  Broomfleld  Amend- 
ment Tequlree  that  the  effectiveness  of  a 
district  court  order  be  postponed  pending 
appeal  only  If  the  order  reqtilres  the  tranafer 
or  transportation  for  achieving  a  balance 
among  students  with  respect  to  race  .  .  .  not 
all  desegregation  orders." 

If  this  statement  reflects  the  views  of 
most  of  tho  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Broomfleld  Amendment  means  little  or 
nothing  at  aU  as  far  as  the  youth  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Jtistlce  Powell's  opinion  appears  to  revive 
the  old  double  standard  m  regard  to  school 
attendance  patterns  to  the  North  as  opposed 
to  the  South. 

It  appears  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  school  systems  In  the  South  which  have 
within  them  a  segregated  school,  or  a  school 
with  only  a  few  members  of  one  race  enrolled, 
are  practicing  de  Jure  segregation. 

But  the  fact  Is  the  de  Jure  segregation- 
segregation  by  law — has  been  ended  In  most 
states  of  the  South.  It  has  been  ended  In 
Georgia.  State  laws  requiring  segregation 
have  been  abolished. 

It  wotUd  appear  from  this  interpretation 
that  Detroit  and  other  Northern  schools  could 
get  staj-s  like  the  one  denied  Richmond 
County,  the  argument  being  that  In  the 
North  segregation  Is  de  facto  and  btislng  or- 
ders are  for  the  pu^oee  of  attaining  racial 

balance.  .  , 

De  facto  segregation,  of  course.  Is  suppo6e<l 
to  resiUt  from  residential  patterns,  not  from 
legal  structures  against  desegregation. 

Totally  Ignored  has  been  the  fact  that  In 
the  South,  Just  as  weU  as  In  the  North,  a 
school  predomlnanUy  attended  by  students 
of  one  race  can  also  be  the  result  of  resi- 
dential patteo-ns. 

And  since  In  the  South,  segregation  laws 
have  been  abolished  and  most  school  systems. 
If  not  some  individual  schools,  have  been  In- 
tegrated, where  segregation  exists  It  has  to  be 
considered  de  facto. 


Except,  apparently,  by  the  federal  oourti 

Justice  Powell's  ruling  Indicates  that  oia 
part  of  the  nation  Is  stUl  suffering  judlcUl 
treatment  different  from  that  of  other  re- 
gions because  of  laws  enacted  by  earlier  gen. 
eratlons  but  no  longer  in  existence. 

Besides  that.  It  might  be  pointed  out  thit 
at  the  time  the  laws  did  exist,  they  v«n 
completelv  legal  and  had  in  fact  been  caUeo 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Richmond  County  ruling  calls  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  busing  so  ibe 
South  Can  Get  a  Square  Deal. 


INCREASED  TRADE  WITH  SOVIET 
UNION  SHOULD  WAIT  UNTIL 
SOVIET  AUTHORITIES  REVOKE 
EXORBITANT  EXIT  TAXES  ON 
JEWS  EMIGRATING  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  promising 
new  era  In  Soviet-American  relations. 
The  initiatives  undertaken  by  the  Nixon 
administration  have  led  to  new  coopera- 
tive relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  military, 
diplomatic,  and  economic  realms.  The 
President's  historic  •visit  to  Moscow  in 
May  illustrated  a  growing  spirit  of  good 
will  between  our  two  nations,  one  that 
is  being  implemented  and  documented 
with  the  recently  approved  SALT  treaty 
and  the  interim  agreement  now  before 
the  Senate. 

It  is  with  considerable  regret,  there- 
fore, that  I  must  now  address  an  issue 
that  threatens  to  mar  this  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  lessened  tension  between 
our  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the  Issue  of 
emigration  by  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel,  and 
especially  the  recently  announced  Soviet 
policy  to  impose  an  exorbitant  tax  of 
from  $5,000  to  $25,000  on  each  educated 
Soviet  Jew  desiring  to  leave  for  Israel. 
Mr.  President,  on  August  25,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  protest- 
ing the  cynical  move  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  ,^  ^      __ 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  O.C..  August  25, 1972- 
Hon.  William  P.  RootRS. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 

Washinaton.  DC.  j       a 

D'-ar'mr.   Stretart:    I  am  shocked  a.ia 
angered  to  learn  that  the  Soviet  Unlpn  ^^as 
begun  imposing  an  exorbitant  tax  on  ed-i- 
cated  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
This  tax  IS  said  to  be  from  55,000  to  $37,000. 
depending  on  the  person's  level  of  educailoi. 
Supposedly,  this  la  to  reimburse  the  So.iei 
Government  for  the  oost  cf  their  educatxn^ 
This  cvniral  "tax"  :i  M  fact  a  ran--rm.  Tne 
comrjarlson  tbnt  com^s  t'l  m!"d  mort  r»8d  ly 
15  with  the  Nan  proposal  dnrl-->e  W.r'd  WW 
II    to    spare    Jewish   victims    :n   r:ti:r:i  i  r 
trucks.  I  have  long  puotested  the  S^vn.s  re- 
fusal to  p?nnit  m-re  tha-  a  Mm'ted  nMmft>.r 
of  Je*'B  to  emirrate  to  Israel.  But  v;lth  thB 
latest  "tax",  the  Soviet  Governmf-.t  'S'Uimg 
to  make  a'l  absolute  mtckery  cf  one  ci  me 
fundamental   h.iman  rights,  the  right  ol  » 
cit'zen  of   a  country  to  emigrate  in  peace. 
This  is  all  that  the  Soviet  Jews  ask. 

I  know  vou  already  are  engaged  in  address- 
ing yourself  to  this  issue  of  i'^ternation^ 
human  nghts.  I  will  stand  ftrmly  bem^ 
all  efforts  by  cur  Government  to  protest  ini» 


tvrawilcal  law  and  to  urge  the  Soviet  Union 
^^^ind  it  immediately. 

Sincerely.  

Richard  S.  ScHwirpaa. 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Presid«it.  this 
shocking  restraint  on  the  right  of  edu- 
cated Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  is  a  policy 
of  the  same  Government  with  which  we 
now  plan  to  make  agreements  for  broad- 
med  trade  between  our  two  countries. 

Mr  President,  I  am  one  Senator  who 
plans  to  oppose  any  legislation  or  Execu- 
tive action  to  increase  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
long  as  this  despicable  exit  tax  remains 
in  effect. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  divorce  our 
plans  for  increased  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Onion  from  the  c>'nic-al  "trade"  the  So- 
viet Union  now  proposes  to  the  world — 
•Give  us  your  hard  currency,  and  the 
Soviet  Jews  with  educations  v.ill  go  free." 
When  our  country,  after  a  long  period 
of  strict  limitations  on  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  lilts  those  limitations,  it  is 
notpurelv  for  economic  reasons.  We  want 
to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  so  as  to 
foster  a  better  overall  series  of  relation- 
ships with  that  country  and  its  people. 
How  then  can  we  consider  expanding 
these  trade  relationships  at  a  time  whoi 
the  Soviet   Union   is,   before   our   very 
eyes,    holding    thousands    of    Jews    in 
bondage  when  all  they  want  to  do  is 
emigrate  in  peace? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  it 
abundantly  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  condemn  what  it  is  doing  to  its 
Jewish  citizens  and  that  we  are  prepared 
to  back  up  our  words  by  holding  back  on 
trade  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  this  policy  is  revoked. 


NIXONOMICS :  THE  ROAD  TO 
DISASTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  September  12.  1972,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  published  a  lengthly 
analysis  of  the  Nixon  economic  policy. 
The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Walter 
Heller,  former  chairman  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Dr.  Heller  hits  at  what  I  think  is  the 
most  important  single  distinction  be- 
tween the  Nixon  economic  record  and  the 
perspective  put  forth  by  the  Democratic 
Party— what  is  and  what  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  unemployment. 

Dr.  Heller  clearly  shows  that  if  5  per- 
cent unemployment  becomes  the  accept- 
able figure,  as  Republicans  would  want 
this  Nation  to  accept,  then  our  Nation 
will  sacrifice  about  $35  billion  of  gross 
national  product,  SIO  billion  of  profits, 
and  $10  billion  of  Federal  tax  revenues. 
Furthermore,  if  the  5  percent  rather  than 
the  4  percent  becomes  the  level  of  ac- 
ceptability, jobs  will  be  denied  to  1  mil- 
lion persons. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  difference 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans — it 
is  the  difference  between  having  a  job 
and  looking  for  a  job,  between  having  the 
Federal  revenues  to  pay  for  programs 
and  huge  deficits,  between  a  growing 
gross  national  product  and  a  sluggish 
economy. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   Dr.   Heller's   article   entitled 
"The   Price    Tag    for    Nlxonomlcs,"    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  12,  1873) 

The  Price  Tag  for  Nixonomics 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Is  the  cup  of  recovery  half  full  and  filling 

rapidly?  Or  is  it  two-thirds  empty  and  in  no 

early  danger  of  running  over? 

One  school  of  thought  sees  the  economy 
reaching  its  capac.ty,  its  limits  of  inflationary 
tolerance,  at  a  lairly  early  date,  perhaps 
mid-1973.  Another  believes  that  the  ample 
slack  In  today's  economy  won't  be  taken  up 
until  some  time  in  1974. 

The  issue  is  far  from  academic.  The  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  at  a  stage  that  raises  this 
question:  Is  It  time  to  reach  i^r  the  fiscal 
and  monetarv  brakes?  And  the  political  cam- 
paign Is  at  a  stage  that  pits  the  two  schools 
uf  thought  against  each  other. 

The  Nixon  White  House  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  apparently  associate  the  US.  econo- 
my's potential  with  an  unemployment  rate 
of  5';  or  a  bit  below.  And  they  assure  tis 
that  in  a  booming  economy  5'?^  is  just  around 
the  bend.  So  they  are  raising  the  spectre  of 
an  early  renewal  of  excess-demand  Inflation 
and  calling  for  budget  belt-tightening  and 
monetarv  snugging  to  ward  it  off. 

Sen.  McGovern  and  his  economic  advisers, 
true  to  the  Kennedy-Johnson  tradition,  aeao- 
ciate  potential  with  an  unemployment  rate 
of  4%  or  a  bit  below.  And  unemployment,  as 
they  see  it.  won't  reach  even  5%  for  many 
months.  By  their  lights,  the  economy  has  a 
long  wav  to  go  before  It  bumps  against  its 
ceiling  and  overheat*.  So.  they  argue,  don't 
choke  off  recovery  by  trompmg  on  the  mone- 
tarv and  fiscal  brakes  prematurely. 

"fhia  critical  question  of  reasonable  full 
employment  targets,  of  realistic  limits  to  ex- 
pansion, has  been  overshadowed  by  the  more 
emotional  land  to  the  financial  community, 
more  personal)  Issue  of  fair-shares  tax  re- 
form and  redistributive  welfare  plana.  But 
for  the  ratlonta  reader  of  these  lines  "How 
high  is  up?"  Is  an  even  more  critical  issue 
than  "How  much  will  I  have  to  give  up?  Why? 
First,  because  the  perceived  limit*  to  expan- 
sion will  determine  the  course  of  near-term 
action  on  interest  rates,  money  supply  and 
the  budget,  while  the  actual  limits  will  deter- 
mine the  levels  of  prosperity,  profits  and 
taxes  In  the  longer  run.  Second,  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  White  House  have 
the  monetary  powers  and  much  of  the  budget 
power  they  iieed  to  accomplish  their  choeen 
full-employment  goals,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  structural  tax  and  welfare  reforms. 
where  a  balky  Congress  Is  not  highly  disposed 
to  do  what  the  President  proposes. 

What's  at  stake  in  thks  contest  between 
competing  concepts  of  the  power  and  flexibil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  economy?  Simply  this:  If  the 
country  lowers  its  sights  from  a  target  of  4% 
unemployment  to  one  of  5'f ,  It  will  sacrifice 
each  vear  about  $35  bUlion  of  GNP,  10  bU- 
Uon  of  profits  and  $10  bllUon  of  federal  tax 
revenue.  Settling  for  6%  Inatead  of  4% 
would  mean  denying  jobs  to  one  million  peo- 
ple and  denying  the  country — and  especially 
the  poor  and  non-white  who  are  at  the  end 
of  the  job  line — the  beneftts  erf  the  better 
living  standards  and  the  social  advances  we 
can  buy  with  that  $36  billion  of  added  out- 
put and  $10  blUlon  of  added  tax  revenues. 
NO  scnNnnc  akswmi 
Who's  right  and  who's  wrong?  Alafi,  as  In 
the  case  of  so  many  questions  of  political 
economy,  there's  no  whoUy  scientific  answer. 
Where  we  set  our  full -employment  targets  la 
in  considerable  part  In  the  realm  of  values 
and  policy.  It  depends  on  one's  relative  toler- 


ance for  inflation  and  unemployment — le., 
how  much  Inflation  one  is  willing  to  trade 
off  for  lower  unemployment — and  how  rigor- 
ous a  policy  of  wage-price  restraint,  public 
service  jobs  and  labor  market  reform  one  Is 
willing  to  pursue 

So  there  are  no  absolutes  But  there  are 
some  important  facts  to  start  with.  First,  we 
know  roughly  how  fast  the  U.S.  economy  has 
to  grow  Just  to  stand  still.  Just  to  absorb 
the  4  4"'.  annual  growth  in  labor  force  and 
productivity  and  to  allow  for  about  Z'^r  infla- 
tion, requires  a  7Vj  ^c  annual  rlae  In  money 
ONP.  At  current  ONP  levels,  that  require* 
an  $85-bi!lion-a-yeBr  advance  merely  to 
liold  our  own 

Second,  we  "know"  that  ONP  wUl  rise  by 
SlOO  billion  to  $105  blUlon  this  year.  And  the 
early  entrants  in  the  1973  forecasting  derby 
cluster  around  a  $105  billion  to  SllO  billion 
advance  for   1973.  Given  the  characterlrtlc 
lags  in  economic  actions  and  reactions.  It's 
safe  to  sav  that  this  outlook — unlike  that 
for  later  years — wlU  be  little  affected  by  the 
outcome  of  the  election.  By  the  end  of  1973. 
then.  ONP  will  be  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of   about    $1,300   binion.   some   $220   billion 
above  its  rate  at  the  end  of  1971.  Some  $»0 
bUUon  of  the  slack  in  the  U.S.  economy  will 
have  been  taken  up   How  much  will  be  left? 
The  answer  starts,  but  hardly  stops,  with  a 
•hlrd  set  of  facts,  namely,  how  much  more 
ONP  our  economy  delivers  at  4«i«-  unemploy- 
ment than  at  6'T-  or  e<Vr.  The  4'-  benchmark 
:8  the  basis  for  the  offlelal  Commerce  Depart- 
ment estimate  of  the  ONP  gap.  the  difference 
between  the  existing  and  the  potential  level 
of  output.  By  the  4<J'r  standard,  the  economy 
was  running  about  $76  bUllon  below  its  po- 
tential at  the  end  of  1971. 

But  If  you're  not  a  4-percenter — if  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  you're  willing  to  trade  more 
unemployment  for  less  inflation  and  govern- 
ment Intervention  (even  though  in  your  head 
of  heads  you  still  use  4^,  in  calculating  full- 
employment  tax  revenues) — the  $75  billion 
overstates  the  gap.  Lowering  one's  target  to, 


say,  4^4  *>  is  the  same  thing  as  lowering  the 
ONP  goal  and  the  gap  by  $25  billion 

So.  how  much  slack  will  be  left?  McOovern- 
omlcs.  faithful  to  a  target  ot  i<^c  or  better, 
says  in  effect.  "Recovery  Is  closing  about  one- 
third  of  the  ONP  pap  this  year  and  another 
third  next  year.  That  will  still  leave  us  $25 
bllUon  short  ot  a  full-employment,  full- 
prodnctlon,  full-profit  economy  by  the  end 
of  1973.  Don't  abort  recovery  short  of  full- 
term." 

Nlxonomlcs.  In  effect,  says.  "We  can't  get 
there  from  here  without  excessive  InflAtlon 
and  controls.  So  let's  settle  for  something 
close  to  6%  as  our  full-employment  goal.  By 
that  standard,  the  ONP  gap  was  more  like  660 
billion  at  the  end  of  1971.  Were  takli.g  up 
half  of  that  slack  this  year  and  the  other  half 
next  year.  Reach  for  the  brakes." 
SOME   spEcincs 

Since  there  Is  so  much  at  stake,  let  me  be 
more  specific  about  how  the  two  schools  of 
thought  differ  in  assessing  the  amount  of 
slack  in  the  U.S.  economy.  What  we  might 
call  the  "uptight  school"  stresses: 

That  today's  unemployment  rate  of  5.6% 
(a)  Includes  much  low-grade  labor,  <b) 
conceals  the  fact  that  lees  tl^ian  8%  of  adnlt 
married  m&les  are  unemployed,  (c)  ignores 
the  fact  that  It's  as  hard  as  ever  to  find  good 
m&lds,  gardeners  and  handyman; 

That  the  rtsing  proportion  of  teenagers 
and  women  among  the  unemployed  translates 
into  tighter  labor  markets,  a  worse  Phillips 
curve,  more  infiatlon  than  we  used  to  have 
at  4%  unemployment: 

That  with  business  and  labor  more  sen- 
sitized to  the  signs  and  significance  of  in- 
flation. It's  easier  to  get  caught  in  a  jKlce- 
wage  or  wage-wage  spiral  than  It  used  to  be; 

That  current  data  slowing  78%  operating 
rates  in  manufacturing  are  based  on  slippery 
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cap»city  numbars  and  Include  much  obsolete 
plant  and  equipment. 

In  contraat.  the  "lots-of-headroom  school 

That  today's  unemployment  rate  falls  to 
covint  mlUlona  of  (a)  hidden  unemployed, 
the  discouraged  dropouts  from  the  labor 
force  and  the  non-entranta  who  will  seek 
Jobs  as  the  economy  strengthens;  (b)  part- 
time  workers  who  want  full-time  work,  and 
ic)  skilled  laborers  and  professionals  forced 
to  accept  Jobs  well  below  their  capacities; 

That  the  trend  toward  more  youth  and 
women  among  the  unemployed  should  be 
dealt  with,  not  by  retreating  on  Job  goals, 
but  by  more  strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen 
manpower,  mobility  and  public  service  Job 
programs: 

That  the  dangers  of  cost-push  Inflation 
should  be  dealt  with  not  by  measures  to  cut 
back  aggregate  demand  and  thereby  deny 
jobs  and  incomes  to  the  economic  "under- 
class,"  but  by  wage-price  restraints  focuased 
on  the  business  and  labor  leaders  who  sit 
in  the  seats  of  market  power; 

That  even  It  nearly  half  of  Idle  manufac- 
turing capacity  (say.  10%  of  total  capacity) 
is  classed  as  obsolete  or  ineiBclent.  that  still 
leaves  12  percentage  points  of  alack  to  take 
up. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  I  find  the  defense  of 
the  4%  unemployment  target  persuaalve  In 
both  economic  and  human  terma.  Given  a 
reeponslble  fiscal -monetary  policy  and  some 
ingenuity  and  courage  in  wage-price  re- 
straint, there's  no  reason  to  deny  ourselves 
the  million  Jobs  and  the  $10  blUlon  each  In 
profits  and  tax  revenues  that  He  hidden  In 
the  gap  between  61,  and  4%  unemployment. 
What,  in  sum,  la  the  prudent  policy  path 
to  this  goal? 

First  don't  prematurely  cut  oir  the  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  llfeblood  of  this  expansion. 

Second,  recognizing  the  lags  In  reoponae 
to  monetary  and  budget  changes,  start  throt- 
tling down  by  mld-1973. 

Third,  recognizing  the  $17  billion  full- 
employment  deficit  for  flacal  1976  Implicit 
in  Mr.  Nlxon'8  present  programa  and  pro- 
posala,  plua  the  8ever«a  blUlona  that  CXingress 
wUl  tack  on.  put  a  alaeable  net  tax  Increase 
on  the  booka  to  take  effect  In  1974. 

Fourth,  since  coat-push  wont  wait  for  full 
employment  but  looms  up  next  year  when 
the  pace  of  big  labor  negotlatlona  steps  up 
and  the  productivity  surge  slows  down,  get 
ready  to  put  a  streamlined  Phaae  m  In  place. 

BOAJU)  OF  CONTRIBtJTOtB 

The  Wall  street  Journal  Is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce a  new  feature,  the  Board  of  Con- 
tributors, intended  to  present  a  broad  range 
of  viewpoints  on  current  topics.  Pour  distin- 
guished university  professors  have  been  in- 
vited to  contribute  regular  monthly  articles, 
and  each  has  agreed  to  write  eight  to  twelve 
tlmea  over  the  next  year.  The  contributors 

are: 

Walter  W.  Heller.  Regents'  Professor  of 
Economlca  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Covmcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

Irving  Krlstol,  Henry  Luce  Professor  of 
Urban  Values  at  New  York  University  and 
co-editor  of  the  quarterly.  The  Public  In- 
tereet.  

Paul  W.  Mccracken.  Edmund  Ezra  Day 
University  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advlaers  under  President  Nixon. 

Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.,  Albert  Schweitzer 
Professor  of  the  Humanities  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York  and  winner  of  PuUt- 
zer  Prizes  in  history  and  biography. 

Dr.  Heller's  article  la  the  first  in  the  seriea. 
Initial  articles  by  the  other  contributors  wtU 
appear  this  week  and  next. 


MEXICO'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
tomorrow,  162  years  ago,  Fr.  Miguel 
Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  a  parish  priest.  ralUed 
the  citizens  of  the  Uttle  town  of  Dolores 
in  Mexico  to  begin  the  Mexican  struggle 
for  independence. 

September  16,  1810.  It  Is  a  date  com- 
parable in  history  to  that  of  July  4,  1776. 
The  people  of  our  own  Nation  share  a 
great  deal  with  the  people  who  reside  on 
the  other  side  of  our  southern  most  bor- 
der and,  in  turn,  the  people  of  Mexico 
enjoy  close  ties  with  their  northern 
neighbors,  not  only  through  deep  and 
abiding  friendships,  but  through  a  com- 
mon heritage  growing  out  of  a  similar 
love  for  freedom  and  honor  and  through 
a  host  of  mutual  interests  in  such  diverse 
areas  as  security  and  social  Improvement. 
I  therefore,  today  pay  tribute  to 
Mexico,  to  her  people,  and  especially  to 
those  great  Mexican  patriots  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  behalf  of  Mexican 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century. 

The  United  States  Senate — all  of  us, 
RepubUcans  and  Democrats— join  in 
saluting  a  good  friend,  a  good  neighbor 
at  this  particular  time  in  this  particular 
year— the  Year  of  Juarez— the  bravest  of 
the  brave. 


CONSERVATION  /ENVIRONMENTAL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  caUed  upon  Congress  to 
put  aside  its  petty  differences  and  politi- 
cal rhetoric  and  start  moving  some  ol 
the  most  needed  conservation/environ- 
mental legislation  now  pending  before  it. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  land  use  bill,  S.  632.  and  the  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  amendments  are 
now  on  the  front  burner.  Both  of  these 
bills  are  essential  if  we  are  to  make  any 
real  progress  toward  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  restoration  of  our 
environment. 

The  fact  that  conferees  have  upheld 
the  principle  of  environmental  restora- 
tion could  never  be  better  illustrated 
than  through  the  hard-earned  agreement 
they  have  presented  us  with.  I  wish  to 
commend  those  members  of  the  conier- 
ence  committee  and  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  their  hours  of  labor  on  this 
vital  piece  of  environmental  legislation. 


CIOARETTE  SMOKING 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  new  study 
published  in  the  September  Issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion reveals  that  smokers  have  a  six 
times  greater  risk  of  developing  cancer 
of  the  mouth  than  nonsmokers.  and  the 
risk  for  women  speciflcaUy  is  nine  times 
as  great.  When  we  consider  that  the  inci- 
dence of  smoking  among  women  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  last  20  years,  we 
can  well  understand  the  alarm  expressed 
by  the  researchers  and  the  concurrent 
increase  in  mouth  cancer  among  women. 

According  to  the  researchers  80  per- 
cent of  the  cancer  patients  in  the  study 


were  habitual  cigarette  smokers.  Fortu- 
nately, among  those  who  quit  smc^dni 
only  7  percent  developed  a  second  oral 
cancer,  but  among  those  who  continued 
to  smoke,  36  percent  developed  addi- 
tional cancers. 

Mr.  President,  time  and  again  we  have 
discussed  the  health  hazards  of  cig- 
arettes. And  the  hazard  appears  to  be  as 
prevalent  as  ever.  Through  continued 
education  and  persuasion,  we  will  even- 
tually succeed  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  smoking  and  the  mortality  which  can 
be  attributed  to  smoking.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Trlbime  concerning 
the  JADA  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd, 
as  follows : 
Canck*    ot    Mouth    Risino    in    Womxn 

(By  C.  a.  McDanien 
Chicago. — Women  are  smoking  more  and 
getting  more  cancer  of  the  mouth  as  a  re- 
sult, two  CsUlfornla  dental  researchers  say. 

This  Is  one  of  the  findings  of  Dm.  Sol.  Sil- 
verman Jr.  and  Michael  Griffith  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  School  of  Dentistry,  San 
Francisco. 

Smokers  have  a  six  times  greater  risk  of 
developing  oancer  of  the  mouth  than  hod- 
smokers,  and  the  risk  for  women  is  nine 
times  as  great,  they  wrote  in  the  September 
Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Dental 
Aasn. 

'■alarming   incrkask" 

"The  cigarette  habits  displayed  by  th« 
women  In  this  study  may  account  for  tlM 
sudden  and  alarming  Increase  of  mouth  can- 
cer among  women,"  they  eald. 

Women  also  had  recurrence  of  cancer  of 
the  mouth  more  frequently  than  men,  prob- 
ably reflecting,  they  said,  "the  greater  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  women  to  reduce  or 
stop  smoking." 

Silverman  and  OrUnth  studied  104  men 
and  70  women  with  opH  canoer,  except  fof 
cancer  of  the  Up.  They  f<dlowed  these  pa- 
tients over  a  period  of  time  to  evaluate  their 
smoking  habits  and  the  oociirrence  of  seoond 
primary  cancers. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  oancer  patients  ha- 
bltuaUy  smoked  cigarettes  at  the  time  their 
cancers  were  diagnosed.  Of  the  116  who  were 
followed  for  a  year  or  more.  61  percent  con- 
tinued to  smoke. 

SECOND      CANCBW 

Of  those  who  quit  smoking,  seven  percent 
developed  second  oral  cancers. 

Of  thoee  who  continued  to  smoke  but  at 
a  reduced  rate.  18  percent  had  second  ortl 
cancers,  and  36  percent  of  thoee  who  did 
not  change  smoking  hablta  had  additional 
cancers. 

"A  reduction  of  smoking  from  any  previous 
level  reduced  by  half  the  risk  for  develop- 
ment of  a  second  primary  oral  canoer."  tbe 
researchers  pointed  out. 

Two  of  nine  cigar  smokers  and  two  of  nine 
pipe  smokers,  all  of  whom  continued  their 
smoking  ha,blts.  developed  second  P'"'™*'' 
dancers.  Two  of  16  nonsmokers  also  developed 
second  oral  cancers.        1 


ROBERT  C.  BAKER 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Down- 
town Progress  is  one  of  the  positive,  ctMj- 
tlve  institutions  In  the  National  Capital. 
In  the  13  years  of  Its  existence  it  toa 
grappled  with  the  problems  of  the  nioa- 
em  center  city  and  with  all  of  the  adoi- 


tional  difficulties  arising  from  Washing- 
ton's role  as  a  unique  national  and  Inter- 
national power  center. 

One  estimate  of  the  success  of  the 
iflftdership  of  Downtown  Progress  is  ex- 
DTKsed  in  a  letter  from  President  Nixon 
to  Robert  C.  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
board  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting 
ftftTller  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
saat  that  the  letter,  which  speaks  for 
itsdf.  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

rbcord.  ,       ,   .. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

"*  The  WHm  Housx, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1972. 
Mr.  ROBIKT  C.  Baker, 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  Downtown  Progress, 

National  Capital  Downtown  Committee, 

Inc.,  Washington,  DC. 

DIAR   Bob:    The    contribution    made    over 

the  last   twelve    years    by    the    members    of 

Downtown  Progress'  has  been  Invaluable. 

By  seeking  to  preserve  Washington's 
downtown  as  a  source  of  greater  strength 
both  economically  and  socially,  Downtown 
Progress  has  done  much  to  revitalize  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  lUe  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  The  support  It  has  given  to  Mayor 
Washington  In  his  effort  to  deal  with  city- 
wide  problems  Is  particularly  to  be  com- 
mended. ,  , 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  If  we  are  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  problems  of  urbanlza- 
tlcm.  It  Is  Imperative  that  an  Informed  and 
enlightened  private  enterprise  sector  par- 
ticipate fully  in  meeting  the  chaUenges  we 
face.  Downtown  Progress  Is  a  model  of  such 
participation. 

My  best   wishes   to    all   who   attend   your 
1972  meeting.  May  It  be  productive  and  re- 
warding for  each  of  you  personally  and  for 
the  City  you  continue  to  serve  so  well. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress,  city 
officials,  and  commxmlty  leaders  met  In 
the  Capitol  to  salute  Bob  Baker  upon  his 
retirement  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Downtown  Progress.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  was  privileged 
to  be  present  and  to  join  in  the  tribute 
paid  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Robert  C.  Baker  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  American  Security  &  Trust 
Co.  and  is  president  and  director  of  its 
affiliate,  American  Security  Corp.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  a  number  of  corpora- 
tions including  Peoples  Drug  Stores  and 
Peoples  Life  Insurance  Co. 

His  trusteeships  include  the  George 
Washington  University  and  Juniata  Col- 
lege and  he  is  a  trustee  emeritus  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Mr.  Baker  served  as  treasurer  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  until  this  month.  He  has  also  served 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Federal  City  CoimcU. 

This  Is  not  an  inclusive  list,  but  it  gives 
the  flavor  of  his  business,  educational, 
and  commimity  service  activities. 

The  principal  purpose  In  joining  to- 
gether today.  Is  to  recognize  him  pri- 
marily for  his  leadership  of  downtown 
progress  since  its  creation  13  years  ago. 
This  private,  non-profit  corporation, 
chartered  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Federal  City  CoimcU  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  has 
worked   to    plan    the    revltalizatlon    of 


downtown  Washington  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol  and  to 
work  to  make  sure  that  the  plans  be- 
come a  reality.  In  spite  of  tremendous 
obstacles,  the  job  Is  well  begim. 

Downtown  progress  has  been  the  cre- 
ator, initiator,  or  played  a  significant 
role  In  many  actions.  Including : 

Action  plan  for  downtown. 

Minibus. 

Downtown  central  library. 

METRO  subway. 

National  visitor  center. 

Tourmoblle. 

Ford's  Theatre  restoration. 

Lincoln  place. 

F  Street  Plaza. 

Mldl-bus. 

Private  redevelopment. 

Alr-rlghts  development. 

Downtown  uiban  renewal  plan. 

Special  business  relocation  assistance 
proposal. 

Bob  Baker  would  be  the  first.  I  am 
sure,  to  say  that  much  of  the  credit  for 
these  accomplishments  goes  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  downtown  progress 
Eind  to  many  others  In  the  community. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  each  of  them 
will  agree  with  me  that  his  leadership 
has  provided  a  key  element  In  the  suc- 
cesses to  date.  For  that  reason,  we  honor 
him  today  and  wish  him  well  upon  his 
retirement  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
downtown  progress. 


REPRESENTATIVE  RODINO  SPEAKS 
ON  EPILEPSY 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  growing  awareness  In  our  country  that 
we  have  failed  by  a  large  margin  to  re- 
spond adequately  to  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped Americans.  Msmy  Members  of 
Congress  are  actively  supporting  efforts 
to  remedy  that  situation,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  can  see  hopeful  signs 
that  we  wUl  remedy  It  In  the  near  future. 
One  of  those  who  are  Intensely  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  handicapped  Amer- 
icans is  Representative  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
from  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey.  Re- 
cently, Representative  Rodino  delivered 
a  fine  address  in  which  he  discussed  the 
problems  and  needs  of  epileptics.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticwn,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt   Congressiian  Peter  W.  Rodino, 

Jr.  to  the  New  Jersey  Chapter,  Efilepst 

Foundation  or  America,  August  6,  1972 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  board  of 

trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter,  EpUepsy 

Foundation  of  America,  dtetlngulshed  guests, 

ladles  and  gentlemen. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  invited  me 
to  Join  you  on  this  day  that  will  mark  the 
dedication  of  the  first  "Epilepsy  Service  Fa- 
culty "  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is  with 
a  feeling  of  pride  In  our  state  and  her  people 
that  I  cut  this  ribbon  across  these  doors  to 
open  them  wide  to  aU  thoee  Individuals  who 
are  afflicted  or  affected  by  EpUepsy  In  our 

state. 

Perhaps  It  Is  more  than  symbolic  that  the 
simple  procedure  of  cutting  a  ribbon  repre- 
sents a  step  that  has  taken  ub  four  himdred 
years  to  accomplish.  That  of  providing  direct 
health   services   to  the   more   than   seventy 


thousand  people  In  our  state  afflicted  with 

EpUepsy. 

I  have  foUowed  the  path  of  the  New  Jersey 
Chapter  since  Ita  inception  In  January  of 
1970  A  group  of  dedicated  volunteers  who 
felt  the  need  for  services  to  the  population  In 
New  Jersey  afflicted  with  EpUepsy  denoanded 
a  positive  approewih.  organJised  the  New  Jer- 
sey Chapter  of  the  EpUepsy  Foundatlxm  of 

This  handful  of  individuals  with  the  help 
of  dedicated  public  offlclala.  two  of  whom 
deserve  special  mention.  VS.  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  WUUams  and  Oov.  WUliam  T.  C»- 
hUl,  established  the  first  voluntary  EpUepty 
Service  FacUlty  In  New  Jersey.  Their  pro- 
grams of  "Satewlde  comprehensive  EpUepsy 
Services "  sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
magnitude  of  their  undertaking  as  weU  as 
their  stead-fast  determination  to  bring  Epi- 
lepsy out  of  the  dark  ages  In  New  Jersey. 

The  chapter  selected  Mr.  James  P.  White 
of  Union,  as  their  executive  director.  Mr. 
White  served  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  two 
years  and  is  currently  the  president  of  the 
chapter.  Mr.  Whites  extensive  background  in 
professional  health  agency  experience  added 
a  new  dimension  to  the  fledgling  group.  A 
former  official  In  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  White  provided  professional  services 
In  addition  to  furnlRhlng  office  space.  He  also 
assumed  most  of  the  expenses  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  EpUepsy  Service  Facu- 
lty's operation  because  the  chapter  had  few 
financial  resources. 

In  Uttle  more  than  two  years  from  that 
modest  beginning  the  EpUepsy  Service  Facu- 
lty U  providing  services  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Today,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  another  step  has  been  taken 
in  the  continuing  fight  to  overcome  EpUepsy 
and  Its  problems. 

What,  many  ask,  are  the  problems  of  epi- 
leptics? Why  do  we  need  a  faculty  such  as  the 
one  we  dedicate  thlB  day?  To  thoee  who  are 
afflicted  or  affected  by  EpUepsy,  the  answers 
are  all  too  obvious.  To  the  uninformed,  and, 
more  importantly,  the  mis-informed,  the 
answers  are  cloaked  in  a  veU  of  suspicion  and 
fear.  ^ 

The  basic  goal  of  the  EpUepsy  movement 
here   In   New   Jersey,   and  for  th»t  matter, 
throughout   the   nation,    is   to   free   persons 
with   EpUepsy   from  the  ravages  of  uncon- 
troUed  convulsions.  To  free  persons  from  the 
necessity  of  hiding  their  EpUepsy  and  living 
in  secrecy  and  fear.  To  eliminate  the  harsh 
stigma  of  "second-class  citizenship"  when  a 
person's  EpUepsy  Is  known.  To  eliminate  ex- 
clusion   from    school    programs    and    often 
school    I'self.    To    eliminate   exclusion    from 
vital  activities  of  daUy  living  such  as  eoclal, 
sports    group  pursuits,  campe,  driving  and  a 
host  of  other  activities  which  are  denlca  t: 
thoee  people  who  have  EpUepsy  now  simply 
because   of   fear    and    prejudicial    attitudes. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problenas,  and.  I 
am  certain,  many  of  you  here  today,  could 
add   to   this    list   from   your   own   personal 
experiences.  ,    ,.   „ 

However,  knowing  the  problem  Is  only  hair 
of  the  solution.  What  has  the  New  Jersey 
Chapter  accomplished  In  their  short  span  ol 
existence?  A  great  deal  I  am  pleased  to 
report.  _^ 

To  begin  with,  the  New  Jersey  Chapter. 
EpUepsy  Foundation  of  America,  under  Mr. 
White's  leadership,  avaUed  Itself  of  Public 
Law  91-617.  more  commonly  known  as  the 
"DeveloptnentAl  DlsabUltles  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1970."  This 
act  defined  Epilepsy  for  the  flrwt  time  and 
made  EpUepsy  eligible  for  funding  under  this 
federal  program  here  In  New  Jersey.  The 
New  Jersey  Chapter  obtained  a  $16,000  grant 
for  their  "BpUepay  Servioe  FacUlty."  The  fa- 
culty Is  part  of  the  "Statewide  Comprehen- 
sive Epilepsy  Servioe  Program."  This  ftind- 
ing  enabled  the  chapter  to  acquire  paid  pro- 
feealonal  services  in  addition  to  the  faculty 
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we  ar?  dedicating  today  From  the  Epilepsy 
Service  PacUUy.  resource  and  referral,  in- 
lormatloi,.  L-ounsellng  regarding  the  numer- 
ous questions  conceriilng  Epilepsy  are  pro- 
vided 

Not  satisfied  with  their  tremendous  ac- 
complishments In  such  a  short  period  of 
time  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  played  the 
key  role  of  supportive  services  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  of  the 
Physlcallv  Handicapped  Act"  signed  by  Oov- 
enior  Cahlll  earlier  tils  month  I  was  de- 
lighted to  aid  ai.d  assist  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Chapter  in  their  pursuit  of  this 
legislation. 

It  pleases  me  to  say  that  New  Jersey  is 
the  nrst  State  in  our  i.atlon  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  -.vlU  halt  dlscrlmlnatloa  against 
tlie  phy?;lca!ly  handicapped  I  am  confident 
all  prcgrecslve  states  will  paJ^s  slmUar  legis- 
lation. And.  I  hope  that  our  Congress  will 
do  likewise. 

Legl-laMon  that  prohibits  discrimination 
against  the  physically  handicapped  Is  a 
giant  step  toward  rehabilitation  of  such  per- 
sons It  win  help  them  to  attain  the  dignity 
of  birthright  and  become  contributors  to 
our  "ocletv  rather  than   recipients. 

This  legislation  Includes  ■EpUeosy"  as  a 
substantial  handicap  aid  to  my  knowledge. 
New  Jersey  Is  the  first  to  do  sr  In  the  na- 
tion. Wliat  the  passage  of  this  act  will  mean 
to  those  aff.lcted  with  Epl'.e;  sy  can.  <vt  this 
juixture.  be  only  speculative.  NP7e^t^eless. 
I  feel  that  this  "type  of  legislation  will  re- 
solve many  of  the  problems  many  epileptics 
have  encountered  over  the  years  In  terms 
of  pubUc  accommodation,  employment  and 
other  areas  defined  by  this  act. 

Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter,  what 
we  see  today  represents  n  small  but  sigi  ifl- 
cant  t-tep  In  the  cause  i  f  Epilepsy  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  When  I  say  small,  I 
do  not  mean  to  diminish  your  accomplish- 
meiUs  thus  far,  but  project  to  yo\'  a  view 
of  what  Is  yet  to  be  done.  Four  hundred 
yeais  of  neglect  cannot  be  rectlfipd  In  a 
short  time.  Four  hundred  vears  of  iT'orance 
cannot  be  instantaneously  reversed.  Our 
stride  S-ere  today  Is  the  beel  nilng  of  the 
end  oi  darkness  for  those  afflicted  with  Epl- 
lepsy  in  New  Jersey. 

I  am  prov.d  tj  have  been  a  part  of  your 
succ.-'So.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  your 
past  ai:d  present.  And  through  the  grace  of 
Otod  and  the  courage  of  your  membersi^lp 
and  usooclates,  I  wlU  be  a  part  of  your  bright 
new  future. 
Thaiik  you. 
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blackmail,  held  on  the  Ellipse  here  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver  and 
others  will  speak  in  the  program.  I  en- 
courage Senators  who  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington on  Sunday  to  be  present  at  this 
gathering  Sunday  to  show  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  reprehensible  practice.  Be- 
cause Congress  has  such  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  implementing  nny  trade  agree- 
ment, I  urge  those  who  have  not  yet 
spoken  out  on  this  issue  to  do  so. 


MEXICAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


SOVIET  RANSOM  AND  TRADE 


Mr.  niBICOi-F.  Mr.  President,  a 
month  ago  the  American  people  first 
learned  ol  the  Soviet  Union's  intention 
to  require  hu^ic  and  unrealistic  sums  of 
money  to  be  paid  in  order  for  educated 
Jews  to  receive  permission  to  emigrate. 
This  decree  has  now  been  made  public 
to  the  Soviet  Union — the  same  day  that 
negotiations  on  a  trade  deal  were  being 
earned  out  in  Moscow  by  Henry 
Kissinger. 

This  past  Tuesday  in  condemning  this 
Soviet  extortion  I  made  clear  the  link 
that  m'jst  be  made  between  removal  of 
this  ransom  decree  and  future  trade  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Other  Senators, 
on  both  sides  oi  the  aisie,  have  since 
voiced  their  agreement  with  my  position. 
Yesterday,  more  than  60  Members  of  the 
other  body  includmg  a  number  who  serve 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  ex- 
pressed their  views  on  this  subject. 

This  coming  Sunday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 17.  at  11  o'clock,  there  will  be  a 
mass    meeting    protesting    this    Soviet 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Septem- 
ber 16  is  a  date  of  great  importance  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  events  which 
launched  the  fight  for  Mexican  national 
independence  some  162  years  ago. 

The  people  of  Arizona,  especially  those 
of  Mexican  descent,  celebrate  this  occa- 
sion each  year  with  our  pood  neighbors 
south  of  the  border.  I  know  that  all 
Americans  recoeni/e  the  important  con- 
tributions that  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 
people  have  made  to  our  own  Nation  and 
to  civilization  in  general. 

The  history  of  Mexico's  struggle  for 
independence  is  not  dis.=imilar  in  spirit 
from  our  own  American  revolution. 

The  Mexican  revolutionary  movement 
may  be  said  to  have  b^ain  when  Father 
Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla  proclaimed  ab- 
solute independence  in  the  town  of  Do- 
lores, Gu.inajuato,  on  September  16.  1810. 
The  Napoleonic  invasions  of  Spain,  re- 
sulting in  the  imprisonment  of  the  Span- 
ish King  Charles  IV  and  his  son.  Ferdi- 
nand Vn.  had  given  rise  to  the  Mexican 
movement  for  independence  led  by  Fa- 
ther Hidalgo. 

Although  the  initial  effort  of  Hidalgo 
resulted  in  failure,  the  torch  of  liberty 
would  not  be  extinguished.  Independence 
came  in  1821. 

Over  the  years  the  two  neighboring 
nations — Mexico  and  the  United  States — 
have  benefited  from  an  interchange  of 
spirit,  ideals,  and  culture. 

The  cultural  tradition  of  Mexico  is  a 
unique  fusion  of  Spanish,  Catholic,  and 
Indian  influences. 

The  art  and  architecture  of  Mexico 
have  become  natural  components  of 
contemporary  America,  especially  in  the 
Southwest.  Perhaps  Mexico's  contribu- 
tion to  world  art  to  achieve  greatest 
prominence  is  mural  painting.  The  work 
of  three  great  masters  of  the  mural 
movement — Rivera,  Orozco,  and  Sl- 
queiros — appears  in  nimieroixs  public 
buildings,  including  some  in  the  United 
States. 

Mexican  music,  such  as  the  works  of 
Carlos  Chavez,  has  been  consistently  per- 
formed in  the  United  States. 

The  first  book  to  be  printed  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  published  in 
Mexico  City  in  1539.  and  reminds  us  in 
America  today  of  our  continuing  devo- 
tion to  learning  and  knowledge — a  devo- 
tion which  had  its  origin  in  Mexico 
nearly  a  century  before  Jajnestown. 

Most  important  is  the  common  devo- 
tion to  democracy  and  umversal  freedom 
which  characterizes  both  the  Mexican 
and  the  American  traditions. 

It  is  therefore  my  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  commemorate  the  Day  of 


Mexican  Independence — September  le- 
as an  anniversary  which  not  only  recalls 
the  glory  of  the  past,  but  also  suggests 
the  promise  of  the  future — a  future  rich 
in  hope  for  realization  of  the  ancient 
ideals  of  liberty  and  happiness  whlclj 
have  Inspired  mankind  since  the  begin- 
nlng  of  time.  The  people  of  Arizona  are 
especiadly  conscious  on  this  day  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Mexico  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  On  Sep- 
tember 16,  therefore,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  pay  tribute  to  their  neigh- 
bor to  the  south  and  wish  for  her  con- 
tinuing greatness  and  prosperity  in  the 
years  to  come. 


NOISE  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  I  placed  the  first  article  of  a 
two-part  series  on  noise  pollution  into 
the  Record.  After  6  months  of  careful 
consideration,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  reported  the  Noise  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1972,  S.  3342.  In  view  of 
the  committee's  action  I  feel  these  arti- 
cles to  be  especially  timely  and  impor- 
tant. I  ask  tinanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  second  part  of 
the  series  by  Gladwin  Hill  as  well  as  the 
second  article  on  the  subject  to  appear  In 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  this  week. 

Thsre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Riverside   (Calif.)    Press. 
Sept.  4,  19721 
The   Nation   Fights   B.ack   To   Contsol 
Noise  PoLLtmoN's  Rise 
(By  Gladwin  Hill) 
Washington.— Public  apathy  has  contrib- 
uted to   noise   mcrease.   A   recent  visitor  to 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  a  city  with  heavy  traf- 
fic    heard    an    automobile    horn   only  three 
times  In  three  weeks.  Yet  of  all  the  cities  in 
the  United  States  only  Memphis  has  achieved 
a  comparable  reputation. 

Memphis  In  1938  simply  banned  unneces- 
sary horn  blowing  and  began  Issuing  tickets 
for  It.  This  reduced  offenses  to  a  current 
rate  of  only  about  150  a  year.  This  has  won 
Memphis  numerous  "quietest  city"  awards 
although  some  Memphis  residents  say  that 
in  other  respects  It  is  not  notably  quieter 
than  other  cities. 

Until  recently  the  most  explicit  effort  to 
abate  din  was  the  action  of  a  number  of 
states  in  limiting  vehicle  noise  on  highways 
to  around  85  decibels.  But  here  also  en- 
forcement has  been  sketchy. 

Federal  officials  say  California  has  the 
most  comprehensive  vehicle  noise  law.  Its 
state  highway  patrolmen  handed  out  18.- 
000  tickets  last  year  for  noisy  cars  But  with 
only  six  two-man  teams  to  cover  162.000 
mUes  of  highways,  the  level  of  enforcement 
Is  admittedly  lew. 

The  first  comprehensive  state  noise  legis- 
lation was  enacted  by  New  Jersey  last  Jan- 
uary. The  law  made  excessive  noise  a  state 
offense  with  fines  up  to  $3,000,  and  directed 
the  state's  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  to  draw  up  antmolse  regulations. 
The  agency  is  now  in  the  process  of  imple- 
menting that  legislation.  A  i3-member  clU- 
zen  council  provided  for  in  the  law  to  review 
regulations  Is  Jtist  being  appointed. 

Illinois.  Colorado,  and  some  other  states 
are  In  simUar  preliminary  stages  of  noise 
regulation. 

In  July,  1971,  Chicago  put  into  effect  tne 
most  comprehensive  program  to  curb  noise 
of  any  American  city. 


It.  3  000-word  ordinance  seU  noUe  limits 
J^  dwen  categories  of  sources,  from  bull- 
i^rstTgarden  tools.  Tlie  limit*  range  from 
SSbe^  for  heavy  machinery  down  to  55 
dU^ls  as  the  maximum  that  may  emanate 
f!l  a  residence.  Progressive  reductions 
^,  the  limits  on  vehicles  and  machinery 
^Jl^  2  low  as  65  decibels  by  1980.  The  law 

°^r^nth  jail  term.  The  law  is  administered 
K  t^e  "Uy  s  Department  of  Environmental 
^ Jf^runder  a  novel  technique  designed  to 

^If^ement:  the  fact  that  police  officers  do 
n^iTavTthe  time  or  technical  knowledge  to 
f^ue  citations.  whUe  technical  people  gen- 
eraUy  do  not  have  police  power. 
^Chicago  three  man  teams  comprising 
two  noise  inspectors  and  a  police  officer  cruise 
IM  city  When  violations  are  spotted,  cita- 
tions can  be  Issued  on  the  spot.  .  ^„„„^. 
^der  this  system,  1.649  cases  were  brought 
to  court  in  the  year  ending  last  June,  Of 
Ihout  1  OOO  cases  completed  to  date  convic- 
tions were  obtained  in  809  and  compliance 
,-«s  obtained  in  most  of  the  others. 

Since  Chicago  instituted  its  program  au- 
nther  eroup  of  cities  has  adopted  or  moved 
toward  similar  legislation.  The  group  in- 
dudes  New  York,  Washington.  Baltimore, 
Kwsas  City,  Dallas,  St.  Paul,  mnneapoUs 
and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Tte  most  acute  single  source  of  noise  Is 
airolanes.  About  one  out  of  every  10  persons 
la  the  country  lives  close  enough  to  airports 
to  be  bothered  by  plane  lolse  and  the  num- 
bet  of  airports  and  the  amount  of  air  traf- 
fic are  expected    to    multiply    in    the    years 

^  Abatement  of  airplane  noise  Is  a  legal  puz- 
ile  that  has  lawTcrs  and  public  officials,  as 
airport  area  residents,  in  a  quandary. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
Jurisdiction  over  all  civilian  air  traffic  and 
over  many  aspects  of  airport  design  and  op- 
eration. In  1968  Congress  also  gave  the 
agency  the  authority  to  set  noise  limits  on 
planes  from  a  design  standpoint. 

In  November  1968  the  FAA  promulgated 
limits  of  102  to  108  decibels  as  "perceived'^ 
from  nearby  points  for  the  new  'generation' 
of  Jumbo  passenger  planes — the  74Ts,  DC- 
lO'sandL-lOU's. 

The  older  passenger  jets  produce  from  HO 
10  120  decibels.  Argument  has  been  raging 
for  two  vears  about  quieting  aircraft  engines, 
with  the  air  transport  Industry  saying  "retro- 
fitting" Is  impractical  because  It  would  cost  a 
bUUon  dollars.  The  FAA  Is  expected  to  Issue 
some  modification  requirements  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Meanwhile,  the  FAA  design  limits  on  plane 
noise  do  not  necessarily  match  the  amount 
of  racket  a  plane  may  make  flying  over  a 
community,  and  the  FAA  does  not  profess  to 
monitor  or  police  individual  flights'  nolse- 
maklng. 

This  appeared  to  leave  a  Jurisdictional  gap 
m  which  communities  could  set  noise  limits 
for  airplane  operations.  A  number  of  com- 
munities have  tried  this.  But  the  federal 
courts  have  repeatedly  Invalidated  such  ordi- 
nances as  an  Intrusion  on  a  federal  regula- 
tory area. 

A  Burbank  "curfew"  banning  Jet  traffic 
between  1  p.m.  and  7.  a.m.  Is  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  a  contested  Inglewood 
reg\]latory    ordinance    Is    headed    there. 

The  Jurisdictional  gap  has  left  airport 
operators  in  the  middle  California  courts 
have  awarded  several  million  dollars  In  prop- 
erty devaluation  damages  to  residents  around 
the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport  and 
the  Cltv  of  Los  Angeles  Is  faced  with  nearly 
15  billion  m  additional  suits.  Hundreds  of 
similar  suits  have  been  filed  In  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  jurisdictional  bind  was  made  particu- 
larly acute  In  May  when  a  California  court 
ruled  In  a  case  Involving  the  City  of  Santa 


Monica  that  an  airport  was  liable  not  only 
for  property  devaluation  but  also  for  com- 
pensation for  personal  annoyance. 

This  ruling  moved  Loe  Angelee  ofBclalB  to 
exclaim  that  on  that  basis  they  might  have 
to  close  down  the  Los  Angeles  airport,  second 
busiest  in  the  country,  lest  they  incur  astro- 
nomical damage  claims.  The  problem  re- 
mains unsolved. 

Meanwhile  the  State  of  Camornla.  which 
contends  it  can  legaUy  promulgate  aviation 
regulations  as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  existing  federal  enactments.  Is  prepar- 
ing to  put  into  eSect  In  December  flight  re- 
strictions aimed  at  reducing  noise.  The  state 
fully  expects  Its  regulations  wUl  be  challenged 
by  the  federal  government  and  the  airlines. 
The  mounting  concern  about  airplane 
noise  convinced  Congress  it  should  do  some- 
thing  about   noise   generally. 

In  December,  1970,  It  created  an  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control  In  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  directed  It  to 
itudy  the  problem. 

The  agency  turned  In  a  massive  report  last 
January.  The  House  of  Representatives  In 
February  passed  a  noise  control  bill  (HR 
11021)    drafted  by  Rep.  Paul  G.  Rogers,  D- 

Fla. 

It  directs  the  environmental  agency  to 
establish  national  noise  emission  limits  for 
four  kinds  of  machinery:  transportation 
equipment,  construction  equipment,  motors 
and  engines,  and  electrical  equlpmeat.  It 
authorizes  the  agency  to  assess  clvU  fines  up 
to  $25,000  lor  violation  of  these  standards 
by  manufacturers  and  distributors. 

"  In  regard  to  airplanes  the  measure  gives 
the  environmental  agency  only  an  advisory 
role,  leaving  authority  with  the  FAA. 

The  Senate  has  been  considering  a  more 
stringent  bill  (S.  3342)  sponsored  by  Sens. 
Edmtmd  S.  Muskle  of  Maine  and  John  V. 
Tunney  of  California,  both  Democrats. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  Senate  bill 
Is  that  It  would  give  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  comprehensive  Jtirlsdlc- 
tlon  over  aircraft  noise — even  though  the 
agency  has  demurred  at  accepting  this  re- 
sponsibility on  the  ground  It  lacks  technical 
expertise. 

The  Senate  has  completed  committee  hear- 
ings and  the  next  step  will  be  to  reconcile 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  legislation. 
Both  bills  give  the  states  leeway  to  for- 
mulate their  own  noise  control  regulations 
as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  federal 
standards.  The  laws  would  also  provide  states 
with  technical  assistance  from  the  environ- 
mental protection  agency  In  setting  up  or- 
gamzatlons  to  administer  noise-control 
regulations. 

Industry  began  sensing  the  public  unhap- 
plness  about  noise  several  yeara  back,  and 
doing  something  about  It. 

The  auto  makers  have  been  trying  to  make 
cars  quieter. 

inspired  by  European  progress  American 
manufacturers  have  been  designing  quieter 
air  compressors,  a  major  racket-maker  on 
construction  projects. 

Research  is  under  way  to  tone  down  the 
noise  of  dlesel  trucks,  whose  snorUng  often 
reaches   the   noise   level   of   Jet   planes. 

The  "leisure  time  equipment '  Industry  in- 
volving everything  from  snowmobllee  to 
hedgecllppers",  through  the  national  Indus- 
trial Pollution  Control  Council,  advanced  last 
year  a  nolse-reductlon  program  for  machines. 
Under  It,  equipment  noise  now  as  high  as  92 
decibels  at  a  distance  of  50  feet  would  be 
reduced  over  the  next  decade  to  a  maximum 
of  77  decibels. 

The  least-used  tactic  to  date  to  lessen 
noise  has  been  land  use  planning,  because 
most  of  the  nation's  communities  are  locked 
in,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  archaic 
layout*  In  which  noise  problems  were  not 
considered. 
Congress  has   before   It  several   proposals 


for  federal -state  collaboration  In  more  ra- 
tional land  use.  In  which  noise  woiild  be  a 
factor.  But  the  measures  have  been  bogged 
down  in  debate,  and  there  is  no  telling  when. 
If  ever.  leglslaUon  will  emerge. 


IProm  the  Loe  Angelee  Times.  Sept.  13,  1973! 
New  School  Year  Opens  to  Whine  or  Jrrs— 
Again 
(By  Jack  Jones) 
The    third   giant   Jetliner    in    six    nUnutes 
drowns   the   shouts  of   a   schoolyard   dodge- 
ball  game  with  a  whistling  roar  a«  it  angles 
toward  touchdown  at  Loe  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

"It's  getting  worse  every  year,"  says  Mary 
Llpsman.  Jefferson  Elementary  School  kin- 
dergarten teacher,  as  soon  as  she  can  make 
herself  heard.  Who  knows  what  the  chU- 
dren  miss  in  claas?  Ifs  incalculable." 

At  Felton  Junior  High  School,  so  close  to 
the  airport  that  landing  Jets  sound  as 
though  thev  are  coming  through  the  roof, 
students  conditioned  by  years  of  living  in 
the  neighborhood  do  not  even  look  up. 

But  social  studies  teacher  Nora  Brennan 
Is  forced  to  suspend  talking  until  the  roar 
subsides.  Then  she  gets  in  a  few  more  words 
before  the  next  thunderous  arrival 

"For  the  first  two  or  three  >ear3,  it  didn't 
bother  me  too  much,"  she  says.  "But  It's 
starting  to  get  to  me  now.  What  is  It  doing 
to  the  children?  If  they  grow  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  total  noise  pollution  they  find 
quiet  hard  to  take." 

With  the  fall  semester  Just  under  'way 
Tuesdav  not  a  teacher  interviewed  at  four 
schools"  In  the  Lennox  and  Inglewood  school 
districts  disagreed  with  a  recent  UCLA 
study  concluding  that  Jet  noise  is  hindering 
education  and  may  be  causing  permanent 
hearing  damage  at  15  schools  near  the  air- 
port. 

And  several  teachers  admitted  to  personal 
hearing  loss 

•What  did  you  say?  '  answered  John  Wil- 
son, an  English  teacher  with  more  than  18 
vears  at  Mornlngside  High  In  Inglewood, 
during  a  faculty  room  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

He  said  he  was  not  kidding.  He  had  not 
heard  the  question. 

Although  the  UCLA  report  said  testing  by 
school  nurses  at  Felton  Junior  High  had  re- 
vealed hearing  loss  In  virtually  aU  the  chil- 
dren, Felton  Principal  Edward  Walsh  said; 
"I  question  that.  Because  of  all  the  noise 
last  year,  we  were  unable  to  complete  the 
hearing  teste.  " 

Mrs.  Trudy  Underman,  formerly  the  nurae 
for  Jefferson  and  Felton,  agreed  that  by  laat 
vear  "It  Just  got  impossible  to  test." 
'  She  pointed  out  that  It  Is  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  Incoming  Jets  are  costing  the  chU- 
dren  their  hearing  without  some  long-term 

study. 

"But  my  personal  belief  Is  that  they  are,  • 

she  added. 

As  for  traumatic  responses  and  a  higher 
incidence  of  schoolyard  fighting,  which  the 
UCLA  study  laid  to  the  Jet  noise,  no  one 
seemed  certalrL 

"We  can't  reallv  compare  our  kids  to  those 
in  other  districts,"  said  Dr.  H.  W.  Colby,  Len- 
nox School  District  superintendent  whose 
own  office  is  right  under  the  east-to-west 
landing  path. 

He  said  Felton  Principal  Walsh  had  some 
•rather  startling"  flgtires  on  the  number  of 
fighte  last  year,  "but  we'd  be  hard-pressed  to 
prove  thev  "were  due  to  the  noise." 

Walsh  ifilmself  said,  "We  dont  know  If  Its 
the  planes.  But  we  do  have  a  great  deal  or 
physical  confrontation.  It's  tough  to  verballM 
with  all  that  noise.  If  somebody  pushes  you. 
you're  more  apt  to  push  back  than  wait  untU 
the  roar  Is  gone  to  talk  about  It." 

Superintendent  Colby  said  "Our  classes  are 
not  bedlam,  but  they  are  not  the  quiet  setting 
the  teachers  need  to  do  a  better  Job  than 
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they  un  already  doing.  One  of  the  blggeet 
problems  Lb  that  the  noUe  Is  a  ttrlng  thing 
tor  the  teacher." 

After  a  day  full  of  pauses  between  roars,  a 
teacher  can  feel  rather  frasBled. 

With  the  help  of  matching  funds  from  the 
Airport  Authority,  schools  in  both  districts 
have  a  few  sound-proofed  rooms. 

(Jefferson  has  eight  of  Ito  34  classrooms 

sound-proofed    and    alr-oondltloned    whUe 

Pelton,  closer  to  the  Airport,  has  only  one). 

Inside   a  protected   room   the   Jet   roar   Is 

audible,  but  not  disruptive. 

The  coat  of  soundproofing  all  the  rooms  In 
affected  schools  without  outside  funds  Is 
prohibitive,  say  school  authorities. 

Nora  Brennan'a  room  at  Felton  Is  not 
soundproofed. 

"I  tell  my  pupils  not  to  get  accustomed 
to  It — not  to  accept  noise  pollution,"  she 
said.  Indicating  her  fear  that  they  will  be- 
come acquiescent  automatons. 

In  her  classroom,  while  the  Jets  screamed 
down  overhead,  a  half  dozen  or  so  students 
said  the  noise  does  not  bother  them.  They 
have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  years.  It 
Is  nothing  new. 

Others  said  they  were  Irritated,  and  one 
girl  who  said  she  has  lived  under  the  flight 
path  for  13  years  told  of  having  frequent 
earaches  and  headaches. 

•Why  cant  something  be  done  about  It?" 
one  student  aslced. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Inglewood  Unified 
School  District  filed  a  $35,955,000  claim  with 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  over  airport  noise 
pollution  and,  says  a  school  district  spokes- 
man, got  no  response. 

It  may  now  file  again,  depending  on  the 
outcome  of  other  complaints  filed  by  Lennox, 
El  Segundo  and  other  school  districts. 

"We  can't  really  comment  medically  on 
hearing  damage,  and  It's  hard  to  say  whether 
schoolyard  friction  is  ca-ised  by  Jet  noise, " 
said  that  Inglewood  schools  official,  "but  the 
teachers  have  a  very  difficult  time." 

He  said  the  problem  increases  at  the  high 
school  level  because  the  racial  transition  In 
Inglewood  has  produced  problems  being  com- 
pounded by  the  constant  irritant  from  the 
skv. 

At  Mornlngslde  High,  a  group  of  teachers 
agreed   that   the   situation   is   worsening. 

"The  kids  are  so  used  to  It,  they  don't 
notice  It  as  much  as  we  do,"  said  Carmen 
Nleto,  a  Spanish  teacher  who  five  years  ago 
gave  up  trying  to  give  dictation  In  Spanish. 
Bob  Doyle,  who  has  taught  public  speaking 
for  17  years  at  the  high  school,  said.  "I  in- 
stinctively raise  my  voice  until  It  becomes 
Impossible.  If  a  kid  Is  speaking,  he  has  to 
wait  until  the  noise  passes.  You  lose  them." 
Doyle  added,  "It's  not  the  volume  of  the 
Jet  noise.  It's  that  whistle.  It  can  Just  cut 
through  you." 


SOCIAL  SERVICES:  TESTIMONY  OF 
MR.  HERSCHEL  SAUCIER  OF  THE 
GEORGIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  HU- 
MAN RESOURCES 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  13,  1972.  Mr.  Herschel  Sau- 
cier, director  of  the  Division  of  Family 
and  Children  Services  of  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Human  Resources  pre- 
sented a  statement  on  social  services  to 
the  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  program  Mr.  Saucier  administers, 
services  more  than  600,000  individuals 
and  expends  more  than  $226  million  of 
Federal  funds.  Like  most  social  service 
administrators,  Mr.  Saucier  is  concerned 
about  the  $1.6  billion  limitation  on  social 
services  contained  in  the  Senate-passed 
revenue-sharing  bill. 


That  concern,  I  believe,  is  more  than 
justified. 

I  was  pleased  by  the  preliminary  re- 
port in  the  press  this  morning  that  the 
conference  committee  considering  this 
legislation  reached  a  compromise  on  the 
social  service  question,  moving  from  the 
Senate-passed  position  to  a  reinstate- 
ment of  the  program  as  it  existed — a 
continuation  of  the  75  to  25  matching 
requirement  with  a  $2.5  billion  ceiling. 
It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President  that  in  the 
future  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  will  examine  the  social  service 
program  to  see  that  funds  are  being  ex- 
pended in  a  responsible  manner  and  that 
the  services  to  individuals  actually  get 
to  the  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  Mr.  Saucier's  testimony, 
because  I  believe  it  provides  an  explana- 
tion of  how  one  State  spends  social  serv- 
ice funds  in  a  responsible  manner.  Mr. 
Saucier  is  deeply  concerned  about  sound 
fiscal  policy  in  social  service  funding.  He 
agrees  that  money  expended  should  be 
justified — and  the  services  provided 
should  be  effective  in  reducing  welfare 
dependency  and  helping  adults  and 
children  who  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Saucier's  testimony  before  the  Fiscal 
Policy  Subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 
RECor.D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Prepared  for  the  Subcommi'itee 
ON  Fiscal  Polict  or  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  or  the  Congress  or  the  United 
States.  Wednesday,  September  13,  1972 

(By  Herschel  Saucier) 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  this  Committee  on  the  plan 
lor  funding  social  services  through  the  rev- 
enue sharing  bill  as  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  In  which  one  billion 
dollars  has  been  added  for  social  services 
(in  lieu  of  funding  social  services  under 
Titles  IV-A  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act), 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  revenue 
sharing  bill  only  provides  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia with  5.2  million  dollars  to  support  our 
many  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services 
for  poor  and  disabled  Georgians.  This  dras- 
tic reduction  in  social  service  funds  from 
those  provided  under  Titles  rv-A  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  will  wipe  out  Geor- 
gia's very  progressive  and  dynamic  program 
designed  to  prevent  permanent  destitution 
and  misery  on  the  part  of  thousands  of 
Georgia  citizens.  I  recognize  that  the  rapidly 
expanding  cost  of  social  service  programs 
to  the  Federal  Tl^asury  must  and  should  be 
controlled.  We  have,  however,  carefully 
planned  and  implemented  a  comprehensive 
social  service  program  for  Georgia  people. 
Passage  of  the  Senate  version  of  revenue 
sharing  will  destroy  these  programs  and 
plans.  This  statement  will  clearly  present 
our  position  In  regard  to  the  social  service 
Issue  and  provide  alternatives  to  those  made 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committees  version 
of  the  revenue  sharing  bill. 

On  June  30,  1972,  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Human  Resources  had  operating  programs 
and  specific  program  plans  designed  to  serve 
586,346  poor  Georgians  at  a  cost  of  $220,- 
325,051  in  Federal  social  service  funds.  On 
August  31.  1972,  our  program  commitments 
had  expanded  to  a  total  of  $226,522,205  Fed- 


eral dollars  serving  622,291  individuals.  Then 
social  service  programs  which  I  will  deecrlbt 
later  in  some  detail,  are  designed  to  prevant 
economic  dependency  upon  the  government 
and  to  assist  them  In  achieving  a  greattr 
degree  of  self  support  and  self  care.  Pro. 
grams  are  designed  to: 

1.  Remove  persons  from  the  welfare  rolU 
or  reduce  welfare  grants  through  training 
and  Job  placement. 

2.  Help  other  low-lnoome  persons  with 
problems  that  may,  without  services,  result 
In  their  becoming  welfare  recipients. 

3.  Provide  protective  services  to  children 
and  adults  who  are  abused,  exploited  or  neg. 
lected. 

4.  Provide  community  services  and  plaot> 
ment  alternatives  to  Institutionalization. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  fscton 
that  contribute  to  poverty  and  economic  de- 
pendency  are  many.  If  we  are  to  make  pro- 
gress In  combating  poverty  we  must  provide 
those  services  which  will  not  only  prevent 
to  the  maximum  degree  possible  the  condl> 
tlons  that  lead  to  poverty,  but  also  to  pro. 
vide  those  rehabilitative  services  that  will 
help  poor  people  move  toward  self  support 
and  self  care. 

Georgia's  programs  are  designed  to  help 
parents  who  are  neglectful  in  their  role  u 
parents  to  give  more  adequate  care  to  their 
children  so  that  they  may  develop  into  adult* 
who  are  more  self  sufficient;  to  assist  those 
youth  and  adults  with  adjustment  problems 
that  may  result  in  their  needing  institu- 
tionalization in  mental  Institutions  or  state 
and  federal  penal  institutions:  to  provide 
community-based  social  services  that  wlU  en- 
able families  to  continue  partial  responsibi- 
lity for  dependent  children  and  adults  while 
our  service  programs  work  toward  helping 
them  to  be  more  Independent  of  state  wel- 
fare assistance:  and  to  enable  the  handlcsp- 
ped  and  elderly  adults  remain  in  their  homes 
as  long  as  possible  and  avoid  placing  them  in 
expensive  nursing  homes  and  twenty-lour 
hour  Institutions. 

I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  serv- 
ices that  are  lunded  through  Titles  IV-A  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  through  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  and. 
when  more  feasible,  through  purchase  of 
service  from  local  public  and  voluntary  pro- 
viders. 


SOCIAL   service    programs  FOR   CHILCBBN 
AND    FAMILIES 

1.  Day  Care  for  Economically  and  Socially 
Deprived  Children : 

At  the  end  of  August,  Georgia  was  pro- 
viding quality  day  care  services  to  18.070 
children.  Day  care  is  provided  lor  chUdren 
ol  mothers  In  training  and  working  mothers 
who  do  not  earn  enough  to  provide  adequate 
chUd  care  for  their  children.  We  are  serving 
thousands  of  poor  and  socially  deprived  pre- 
school children  in  an  effort  to  provide  them 
with  a  better  chance  of  succeeding  in  public 
school  when  they  enter  the  first  grade.  Many 
of  these  children,  without  these  pre-schooi 
services,  are  school  drop-outs  before  they 
enter  school. 

2.  Extended   Day    Care   Before   and  Alter 

School : 

We  are  providing  day  care  and  other  serv- 
ices such  as  counseling  tutoring,  famUy  lue 
education  and  Job  Inlormatlon  and  referrsi 
to  more  than  200.000  children  and  youtn 
of  working  mothers.  In  addition  to  providing 
a  constructive  experience  for  these  children 
who  are  vulnerable,  we  are  preventing  «i- 
inquency  and  Improving  the  chances  of  toam 
children  and  youth  making  it  through  tne 
public  school  system.  „_i„i„, 

3.  Community  Child  Care  and  ^°J?« 
Centers  for  Retarded  Children  and  Youtn^ 

We  axe  serving  over  2,500  retarded  cnU'i"^ 
and  youth  In  community-based  ^•<=^"*'" 
whose  training  programs  are  designed  to  neip 
them  to  be  less  dependent  upon  pubUc  care. 


o,  orovldlng  community  programs  of  care 
lid  tralnln*  during  the  daytime  hours  par- 
!nu  are  wlUlng  and  able  to  continue  primary 
r-nonsiblllty  for  their  care  at  home  and 
yrWny  instances,  prevent  the  placement 
of  these  severely  retarded  Individuals  In  ex- 
Mnslve  institutions.  In  addition  to  provld- 
^  a  valuable  service  to  the  retarded  in- 
dividual,  we   provide   a   valuable   service   to 

^''4  Counseling  Services  for  Children  and 
Youth  with  Severe  Adjustment  Problems 
»nd  Crisis  Intervention  to  Deal  With 
Emergencies: 

We  are  providing  emergency  services  to 
more  than  2,000  individuals  each  month. 

5.  Voluntary  Family  Planning  to  Prevent 
Unwanted  Pregnancies: 

comprehensive  famUy  planning  services 
are  being  made  avaUable  to  all  welfare  recip- 
ients and  potential  recipients  throughout 
the  Stete  of  Georgia.  We  are  finding  welfare 
cUents  interested  In  participating  In  family 
nianning  services   made   available. 

8.  Planning,  EvaltiaUon,  Information  and 
Referral  Services: 

We  are  tislng  service  funds  to  develop,  on 
»  regional  basis,  a  planned,  raUonal  and  scl- 
enUflc  approach  to  social  service  planning. 
Beglonal  planning  commissions  are  now  pro- 
viding planning  services  In  73  cotintles  and 
by  the  end  of  FT-1973,  wUl  be  serving  aU 
159  counties.  „     .   ,     4. 

7  Legal  Services  to  Welfare  Recipients: 
Georgia  has  a  statewide  plan  for  making 
»»allable  to  welfare  appUoanta  and  recipients 
legtl  services  that  are  designed  to  help  them 
manage  their  own  affairs  more  adequately. 
litgal  services  are  available  to  assist  with 
consumer  problems,  housing  problems  and 
domestic  problems,  as  well  as  m  areas  relat- 
ing to  welfare  eUglblllty. 

8.  Services  to  Youth  with  Adjustment 
PKAlems  Who,  Without  Appropriate  Serv- 
ices. Might  Become  Dependent: 

Social  service  funds  are  being  used  to  pro- 
vide local  community-based  counseling  and 
treatment  programs  for  youth  with  adjust- 
ment problems  designed  to  prevent  their 
plscement  in  Institutions  and  to  help  them 
make  a  better  adjustment  to  the  community 
In  which  they  live.  Over  266  youth  com- 
mitted to  the  State  for  institutional  place- 
ment have  been  served  in  conununlty-based 
programs  through  Intensive  counseling,  day 
programs  of  counseling  and  training  and 
group  homes  which,  in  addition  to  saving 
many  dollars,  have  done  a  mart  effective  job 
of  helping  these  youth  live  in  the  com- 
munity without  offending  further. 

9.  Consumer  Services: 
We  are   providing   a   statewide   consumer 

service  program  designed  to  protect  the  low- 
Income  consumer  and  to  provide  counseling 
services  on  consumer  problems  that  will  as- 
sists them  In  getting  the  most  from  their 
limited  welfare  dollar.  We  have  trained  9,197 
consumer  counselors  to  provide  constimer 
counseling  at  the  community  level.  They 
hive  provided  counseling  services  to  222,727 
people.  Poor  people  are  alerted  to  schemes 
designed  to  exploit  the  poor. 

10.  Counseling  Services  to  Children  and 
PtmlUes  In  Every  County  Within  the  State: 

Social  services  through  local  Departments 
include  Inlormatlon  referral  services,  protec- 
tive services  to  parents  who  are  neglecting, 
abusing  or  exploiting  their  children  who. 
without  service,  will  result  in  more  severe 
dependency:  employment  services  for  youth 
»nd  parents,  assistance  in  money  manage- 
ment, and  counseling  in  family  living. 

U.  Diagnostic  Evaluation  and  Treatment 
Services  for  Children  and  Youth  with  Ad- 
justment Problems: 

Service  funds  are  being  used  to  develop 
»nd  expand  community  programs  accessible 
to  chUdren  and  lamuies.  to  assist  them  In 
^•aUng  with  complex  adjustment  problems 
that  may  result  In  Institutional  placement 
or  hospitalization. 
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SKBVICBS  TO  THX   BLIND,  ELDKU.T  AKD  DISABLB) 

1.  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Training  of 
Retarded  and  Handicapped  Individuals  De- 
signed to  Help  Them  to  be  More  SeU  Sup- 
porting : 

2.  Services  to  Enable  Elderly  and  Disabled 
Persons  Remain  In  Their  Own  Homes: 

We  are  providing  home-delivered  meals, 
hoznemaker  service  and  chore  services  to 
those  elderly  and  disabled  In  their  own 
homes  that  make  It  possible  for  them  to 
remain  at  home  when  otherwise  they  may 
require  nursing  home  care  or  placement  In 
some  other  kind  ol  facility.  Day  programs 
are  provided  for  the  elderly,  where  they  re- 
ceive health  education,  employment  counsel- 
ing, consumer  education,  credit  counseUng 
and  other  constructive  activities  that  help 
them  to  be  more  active  and  responsible  for 
their  own  care  and  well  being. 

3.  Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  Programs: 
We   are   providing    Individual   and   group 

therapy,  training  for  employment.  Job 
placement  and  referral,  few  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts.  Our  methadone  maintenance 
program  has  dramatically  reduced  the  crime 
rate  In  Metro  Atlanta.  Over  24,000  Individ tials 
are  receiving  drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
services. 

4.  Alternatives  to  Institutional  Care: 
Service  funds   are   being   used  to  develop 

famUy  homes  and  group  home  resources  tor 
retarded  and  emotlonaUy  disturbed  Indivi- 
duals who  may  be  able  to  leave  Institutions 
with  some  community  resource  available  to 
them.  The  average  cost  for  community  care 
plans  for  these  Individuals  Is  about  $7.00 
per  day  as  compared  to  an  average  cost  of 
$25.00  per  day  In  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  Since  the  cost  of  nursing  home  care 
for  welfare  recipients  under  Medicaid  is  one 
of  the  most  costly  programs  available  to 
the  poor.  It  Is  vital  that  we  find  alternatives 
to  nursing  home  care. 

5.  Community-Based  Services  to  the  Aged. 
Blind  and  Disabled : 

We  are  serving  over  58,000  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  potential  recipients  through  169 
County  Departments  of  Family  and  ChU- 
dren Services  and  communlty-btused  mental 
health  faculties.  The  whole  range  of  serv- 
ices. raxLglng  from  protective  services  to 
placement  services  are  being  made  available 
through  local  welfare  agencies. 

The  above  Is  not  a  complete  list  of  social 
services  being  provided  under  Titles  IV-A  and 
XIV,  but  should  serve  to  point  out  the  nature 
and  Importance  of  these  services. 

FUNDING  or  SOCIAL  SERVICES  THROUGH  REVENUE 
SHARING  WILL  CONTRXBtrTX  TO  FRAGMENTA- 
TION OF  SERVICES  AND  UNEQUAL  SERVICES 
THmOUOHOUT    THE    STATE 

Federal  funding  of  social  services  through 
revenue  sharing  rather  than  under  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  wUl  allocate  two- 
thirds  of  these  funds  to  county  and  city  gov- 
ernments and  only  one-third  to  the  State. 
This  win  greatly  limit  comprehensive  State 
planning  and  service  delivery  to  provide  hu- 
man services.  A  history  of  local  funding  of  so- 
cial service  programs  has  resulted  In  a  wide 
disparity  in  services  avaUable  throughout  the 
State.  Statewide  leadership  and  direction  Is 
vital  to  assuring  that  comparable  services  are 
made  avaUable  to  all  persons  In  need 
throughout  the  State. 

Georgia  Is  making  progress  toward  provid- 
ing services  to  every  citizen  In  need,  regard- 
less of  where  he  may  live.  Social  service 
money  meAe  available  to  county  government, 
rather  than  to  State,  will  tmdermlne  State 
leadership  and  equal  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices. Social  service  money  made  avaUable  to 
cities  wUl  not  be  spent  for  these  purpose*  as 
cities  within  Georgia  are  not  In  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  social  services. 

RXTRAL  TO  URBAN    MIGRATION 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  complex  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  many  of  which  are  compli- 


cated by  the  migration  of  unskilled  persons 
from  rural  to  urban  areas.  In  my  Judgment, 
we  must  deal  with  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems In  rtiral  areas  more  effectively  If  we 
are  to  reverse  the  migration  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation to  urban  centers.  To  effectively  deal 
with  the  statewide  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, a  great  deal  of  direction  and  leadership 
must  come  from  State  government.  Methods 
of  ftmdlng  through  revenue  sharing  do  not 
strengthen  the  State's  role  In  this  kind  of 
statewide  planning  and  service  delivery. 

THK    ECONOMT    OF    PRXVENIIVE    8KRVICI8 

For  many  years  we  have  given  Up  service 
to  the  "ounce  of  prevention"  theory,  but  only 
recently.  sUice  January  1971,  have  we  been 
able  to  develop  sound  programs  to  prevent 
Increased  economic  dependency.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  our  social  service  programs  are 
sound  and  productive  even  though,  as  yet, 
we  have  not  developed  an  adequate  system 
of  evaluating  effectiveness  of  service  history. 
Just  as  we  are  weU  underway  toward  provid- 
ing sound  preventive  services,  the  founda- 
tion of  our  plan  for  funding — federal  funding 
under  the  Social  Security  Act^ls  about  to 
be  withdrawn. 


EVALUATION    OF    GOAL    ACHUVEMKNT    IN     SOCIAI. 
SERVICES 

We  are  weU  on  our  way  toward  developing 
a  rather  sophisticated  system  of  service  re- 
porting and  evaluation  of  service  delivery 
based  on  achievement  of  established  goals 
for  Individuals  who  are  being  served.  We  are 
now  m  the  process  of  field  testing  prelimi- 
nary Instruments  for  an  automated  sert'loe 
reporting  and  evaluation  system.  Initial  find- 
ings In  the  field  test  are  encouraging  and  we 
are  hopeful  of  having  a  good  system  ol  serv- 
ice evaluation  In  place  by  January  1,  1973. 
Only  recently  has  HEW  given  any  assistance 
to  states  In  designing  a  service  reporting  and 
evaluation  system.  Most  of  what  we  have 
done  thus  far  has  been  done  with  awareness 
of  HEW  but  without  very  much  assistance 
from  them. 

LXADSMHIP     AND     DIRECTION     FROM     HXW     OK 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  DBLIVERT 

The  Social  Service  Amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  were  passed  In  1967,  but 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  not  yet  published  poUcles  and 
guidelines  for  the  purchase  of  social  services. 
All  states  have  as  directives  the  general  policy 
statements  released  describing  broad  areas 
of  social  services  that  may  be  provided  by 
states.  RecenUy  HEW  leadership  has  strongly 
criticized  the  states  for  rapidly  expanding 
their  social  service  programs,  accusing  us  of 
robbing  the  Federal  Treasury,  calling  social 
services  "revenue  sharing  through  the  back 
door."  Even  though  some  states  have  ex- 
ploited the  open-ended  funding  of  social 
services  to  refinance  state  government,  most 
states  have  acted  quite  responsibly,  using 
federal  social  service  funds  to  Improve  and 
expand  social  service  programs. 

SOtrWD  FISCAL  POLICT  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

FUND  INC 

Congress  has  cause  lew  concern  about  the 
increasing  cost  of  social  service  programs. 
Georgia  believes  that  the  open-ended  funding 
should  be  closed  with  a  specific  dcAlar  ceUlng 
that  is  adequate  to  continue  funding  proven 
social  service  programs.  The  lack  of  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare  has  resulted  In  In- 
equitable use  of  social  service  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  several  states.  We  have  had  appro- 
prlate  assistance  from  Region  rv  of  HEW 
In  developing  service  delivery  plans,  but  they 
have  often  moved  without  direction  from  the 
national  otHct.  Other  regional  offices  have 
given  varied  interpreUtlons  of  what  Is  poe- 
slble  vmder  present  law  and  policy  restUtlng 
in  some  states  not  making  use  of  social 
service  funds.  The  maldistribution  of  social 
service  funds  has  resulted  In  the  creation  of 
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three  classes  of  states  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  theee  funds 

1 1 )  States  who  were  able  to  plan  and  im- 
plement social  service  programs  fully. 

(21  States  who  have  recently  begun  to 
make  use  of  the  social  service  funds  but  do 
not  have  fullv  operational  programs. 

(3)  States' who  have  not  completed  plans 
for  an  adequate  social  service  program  for 
their  citizens 

Georgia  falls  into  the  second  category  or 
having  planned  and  contracted  for  programs 
which  are  not  fully  operational.  Our  ex- 
penditures for  FY- 1972  do  not  reflect  pro- 
grams that  were  operational  during  the  last 
quarter  of  FY-1972  and  the  first  quarter  of 
FY-1973. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  asked  for 
and  received  the  support  of  our  Congressional 
delegation  for  an  open-ended  funding  plan 
on  social  services  m  order  to  plan  and  Imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  social  service  system. 
This  system  is  now  being  vigorously  Imple- 
mented. We  feel  that  It  is  now  time  to  set 
a  reasonable  and  realistic  celling  on  social 
service  expenditures  and  develop  a  plan  for 
fair  allocation  of  these  funds  to  the  several 
states. 

Even  though  we  do  not  have  a  going  sys- 
tem for  getting  Information  and  evaluating 
service  delivery  on  all  services  rendered,  we 
have  established  an  effective  and  efficient 
monitoring  system  where  agency  staff  make 
on-site  visits  of  providers  of  services  and 
make  sure  that  contracts  are  being  Imple- 
mented approprlatelv  We  have  recently  had 
an  audit  by  the  Federal  auditors  of  portions 
of  cur  social  .service-purchase  of  service  pro- 
grams and  preliminary  reports  of  the  audi- 
tors s.\ve  ua  a  clean  bill."  Admittedly,  the 
auditors  did  have  some  difficulty  understand- 
ing what  was  proner  and  what  was  Improper 
since  HEW  has  yet  to  publish  guidelines  for 
purchase  of  services 

The  State  of  Georgia  agrees  with  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee's  position  that  fiscal 
restraint  and  accountability  are  Imperative 
and  stands  readv  to  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress to  establish  these  requirements.  We 
do  not  agree,  however,  that  this  objective 
can  be  best  achieved  by  imposing  an  arbl- 
trarv  level  on  spending  without  regard  for 
needs  or  commitments.  In  an  attemnt  to 
only  curb  the  rapid  growth  and  expenditure 
of  these  funds,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  closed  off  the  open-ended  social 
service  program  at  a  one  billion  dollar  level, 
an  amount  completely  Inadequate  to  con- 
tinue good  programs  in  operation. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  one  billion  dollars  In  revenue 
sharing  ( In  lieu  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  2.5  billion^  will  even  more  dras- 
tically affect  existing  Georgia  programs  and 
plans  which  our  Congressional  delegation 
helped  us  to  achieve 

ALTERNATTVK  TO  $1    BILLION  FOB  30CLAL  SERVICES 
AS     A     PART     or     RBVENtJB     SHARING 

During  recent  weeks.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  a  Governors  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Governors'  Conference  to  study  the  so- 
cial   service    Iseue   and    with    the    Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  State  Wel- 
fare Administrators.  Both  groups,  after  very 
critical  study  of  the  matter  of  funding  so- 
cial   services,    have    reached    agreement    on 
what  thev  believe  Is  the  soundest  approach 
to  funding  social  services.  I  embrace  their 
proposal  and  recommend  It  to  the  Congress. 
The  one  billion  dollar  supplemental  pro- 
vision In  Title  m  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
should  be  deleted.   In   the   event   that   some 
limitation  in  federal  funding  for  social  serv- 
ices expenditures  is  to  be  included  in  this 
legislation.  It  is  recommended  that  the  pres- 
ent authorization  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
be  retained  with  an  authorization  of  three 
billion  to  be  allocated  among  the  states  on 
the    basis    of    population,    with    additional 
amounts  estimated  at  600  million  dollars  be 


utilized  to  permit  a  state  to  receive  no  more 
than  1.85  times  the  amount  allocated  under 
such  formula  as  required  for  approvable  state 
plans  submitted  prior  to  July  1,  1972.  or 
Fiscal  Year  1972  expenditures,  whichever  Is 
greater.  . 

This  plan  will  challenge  states  who  have 
not  developed  social  service  plans  designed 
to  prevent  economic  dependency  to  do  so  and 
will  recognize  the  efforts  ard  sound  programs 
already  underway  In  states  that  have  taken 
initiative  and  provided  leadership  necessary 
to  get  sound  programs  to  people  in  need. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  conviction  that  states  are  In  the  best 
position  to  administer  social  service  pro- 
grems.  There  should  be  a  shared  respon- 
sibility for  funding  such  programs  between 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  with  the 
Federal  Government  setimg  broad  goals  and 
policies  for  the  provision  of  social  services 
and  challengmg  states  to  develop  the  leader- 
ship and  administrative  ability  to  deliver 
quality  social  services  to  their  citizens. 


States  Constitution,  and  consequently,  th* 
traditional  jurisdiction  of  the  several  8tat«» 
of  the  Union  with  regard  to  crime  is  in  no 
way  abridged. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  many  of 
the  objections  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion are  answered  by  these  "understand- 
ings". I  urge  swift  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  before  the  end  of  this 
session  of  the  92d  Congress. 


I^fTERPRETATION  OF  THE  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 


yi:  PF-OXMIP^.  ?vCr.  President,  on 
May  23,  1950,  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
ported the  Genocide  Convention  to  the 
full  committee  and  recommended  that 
four  specific  interpretations  and  one  dec- 
laration be  included  in  the  resolution 
consenting  to  ratiflcatjton  if  the  full  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  decided  to  rec- 
ommend approval  of  the  treaty. 

Those  interpretations  should  allay  the 
fears  of  many  opponents  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  imderstandings  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  that  article  IX  shall  be  under- 
stood in  the  traditional  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  another  sUte  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  nations  of  the  complaining 
state  in  violation  of  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  and  shall  not  be  understood 
as  meaning  that  a  state  can  be  held  li- 
able for  damages  for  injuries  inflicted  by 
it  on  its  own  nationals. 

Second,  that  the  U.B.  Government  un- 
derstands  and  construes   the  crime  of 
genocide,  which  it  undertakes  to  pimish 
in  accordance  with  this  Convention,  to 
mean  the  conunission  of  any  of  the  acts 
enumerated  in  article  n  of  the  Conven- 
tion, with  the  intent  to  destroy  an  entire 
national,    ethnical,    racial,    or    religious 
group  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  in  such  manner  as  to  affect  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  group  concerned. 
Third,  that  the  U.E.  Government  un- 
derstands    and     construes     the     words 
"mental  harm"  appearing  in  article  n 
of  this  Convention  to  mean  permanent 
physical  injury  to  mental  faculties. 

Fourth,  that  the  U.S.  Government  un- 
derstands and  construes  the  words  "com- 
plicity in  genocide"  appearing  in  article 
n  of  this  Convention  to  mean  participa- 
tion before  and  after  the  fact  and  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime  of  genocide. 
The  declaration  read : 

In  giving  Its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide, the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  does  so  considering  this  to  be  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  define  and  punish  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations,  sxpressly  conferred  by 
Article  I.  section  8.  clause  10  ol  the  United 


U.S.    AIR   BUILDUP   IN   THAILAND 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Encage,  a  monthly  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  contains  an  article  by  Michael 
Morrow,  entitled  'What  Kind  of  I  O  D 
Goes  With  Thai  Air  Buildup?" 

The  article  begins: 

A  cardinal  rule  of  international  relations 
Is  that  old  quid  pro  quo  Idea  that  you  don't 
give  or  get  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Morrow  goes  on  to  ask  what  .sort  of 
commitment  the  Thai  leaders  have  ex- 
acted from  the  United  States  in  return 
for  turning  their  nation  "into  the  focal 
point  of  American  military  power  In 
Southei^.st  Asia." 

The  questions  raised  in  this  article 
should  be  answered.  Afflrmations  of  con- 
tinuing U.S.  "commitments"  by  Pre-ident 
Nixon  and  the  statement  of  the  Thais 
following  a  meeting  with  Vice  President 
Agnew  .should  be  explored  by  Congress 
and  explaned  bv  the  administration. 
Talk  of  an  onen-ended  commitment  not 
openly  arrived  at.  following  years  of  an- 
other "commitment"  that  has  cost  us 
nearly  50.000  American  lives,  is  danger- 
ous and  alarming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mor- 
row's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


What   Kind   op   IOU   Goes  With   Thai  Ab 
BtnLDur? 
(By  Michael  Morrow) 
A  cardinal  rule  of  International  relations 
Is  that  old  quid  pro  quo  Idea  that  you  dont 
give  or  get  for  nothing.  No  one  knows  this 
better  than  the  shrewd  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ment  of   Thailand.   Since    1950.   when  they 
agreed  to  become  part  of  the    'Free  World," 
they   have    done    very    well    for    themselves. 
With   the   American   air   force   now   turning 
Thailand  Into  the  focal  point  of  Amerlc&n 
military  power  in  Southeast  Asia  it  is  time 
someone  started  asking  about  the  quo  that 
always  goes  with  the  quid. 

About  48.000  American  troops  are  now  In 
Thailand,  approximately  the  same  as  in  Viet- 
nam. While  troop  strength  In  Vietnam  is 
going  down,  m  Thailand  It  Is  going  up.  Mort 
American  troops  could  conceivably  soon  be 
based  In  Thailand  than  In  Vietnam,  more 
than  have  ever  been  stationed  here  In  the 
past. 

However,  American  troops  In  ThaUand  are 
not  armed  with  M-16  rifles  but  with  squadron 
after  squadron  of  some  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated jet  attack  aircraft  the  world  has  ever 
known,  capable  of  dropping  thousands  of  tons 
of  bombs  on  Thailand's  neighbors  each  day. 
Without  talking  about  future  build-up.  one 
can  still  say  that  ThaUand  Is  now  the  prin- 
cipal base  for  what  has  become  the  most  ex- 
tensive bombing  campaign  In  history. 

Unlike  the  United  States.  Thailand  cannot 
pull  out  of  Southeast  ABla.  Thai  leaders  have 
committed  their  country  on  the  American 
side  in  a  war  which,  regardless  of  who  wins, 


™«ans  devastation  m  nelghborUig  countries. 
uTunllkely  that  they  have  done  this  wlth- 
nurextractmg  promises  of  long-term  Ameri- 
cl!^  commitments  to  their  defense.  What  are 
these  commitments? 

XHS    1950    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    AGREEMENT 

US  eovernment  commitments  to  ThaUand 
date  to  1950  when  a  mUltary  assistance  agree- 
ment was  provided  to  new  right-wing  mUl- 
iirlst  regime  willing  to  take  the  first  steps 
loward  making  Thailand  a  pillar  In  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  global  containment  of  com- 
munism ThaUand.  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
American-arranged  SEATO  defense  pact  of 
1984,  was  the  first  country  to  send  troops  to 
Korea,  after  the  United  States. 

The  SEATO  treaty  did  not,  however,  com- 
mit the  US  to  Thailand's  defense,  but  only 
to  consultations  with  other  SEATO  members 
on  counter  measures  in  the  event  Thailand 
were  attacked.  Prom  the  Thai  government's 
pomt  of  view  this  was  Inadequate. 

As  American  Involvement  In  Indochina 
crrew.  Thailand  became  more  and  more  its 
rear  base.  Following  the  arrival  of  the  first 
.\merlcan  jet  aircraft  In  Thailand  in  1961, 
then-Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  visited 
Bangkok  to  consult  with  Thai  leaders.  In- 
cluding then-Thai  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khoman.  The  result  was  the  Thanat-Rusk 
communique,  putting  the  SEATO  agreement 
on  ft  bilateral  basis  and  committing  the  US 
to  Thailand's  defense  against  '•communist 
armed  attack"  and  "Indirect  aggression." 

With  the  major  build-up  of  American  air 
power  in  ThaUand  in  lf'64.  more  precise  as- 
sur8nce.s  were  given  the  Thai  government. 
When  U-tapao  air  base  was  constructed  In 
1966  the  Thai  and  Amerlctn  governments  en- 
gaged la  a  'joint  tise  and  defense  agreement." 
the  precise  nature  of  which  has  not  been  re- 
vealed. 

Testimony  given  by  the  US  Ambasspdor  to 
Thailand,  Leonard  Unger,  at  Senate  hearings 
m  1969.  however,  did  reveal  that  the  US  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  Thailand's  air  defense  "as 
long  as  there  is  a  serious  problem."  Unger  also 
revealed  that  this  was  only  one  of  several  un- 
derstandings reached  between  the  Thai  and 
.American  f^overnmrnts  In  connection  with 
the  air  force  buUd-un  during  this  period. 

A  close  look  at  the  record  shows  that  the 
Mlion  administration  has  never  attempted  to 
disengage  Itself  from  obligations  undertaken 
by  previous  administrations.  However,  with 
tlie  exception  of  the  vaguely  worded  SE.^TO 
collective  sectirlty  treaty,  none  of  these  have 
been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

•'Tm:  I'NITED  STATKS  WILL  STAND  PRODDLY  WITH 
THAILAND" 

In  Bangkok  July  28-29.  1969.  President 
Nixon  said,  "we  have  been  together  in  the 
past,  we  are  together  at  the  present,  and  the 
United  States  will  stand  proudly  with  Thai- 
land against  those  who  might  threaten  It 
rrom  abroad,  or  from  within.  .  .  .  We  will 
honor  those  commitments — not  only  because 
we  consider  theni  solemn  obligations,  but 
ecually  Importantly  because  we  fully  recog- 
nise that  we  and  the  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia  share  a  vital  stake  In  the  future  peace 
and  prosperity  of  this  region." 

An  official  Thai  government  statement  on 
Vice-President  Agnew's  meeting  with  Thai- 
land's National  Executive  Council  on  May  17 
of  this  year  reads: 

"The  U.S.  side  reaflrmed  Its  willingness  to 
honor  its  commitments  to  Thailand  under 
the  South -East  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  the  Communique  Issued  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  AfTalrs  of  Thailand  and  the 
DS  Secretary  of  State  on  March  6.  1962  as 
well  as  the  assurances  given  by  President 
Nixon  to  the  Prune  Minister  of  ThaUand 
during  his  visit  to  Bangkok  on  July  29, 
1966 " 

It  was  now  becoming  clear  why  the  Nixon 
administration  has  given  no  Indication  that 


It  would  prefer  to  reduce  American  involve- 
ment in  Thailand's  destiny.  American  bases 
In  Thailand  are  fundamental  to  providing  the 
air  power  component  of  the  administration's 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  project.  Locking  the  Thais 
into  the  Indochina  war  is  elementary  to  fiU- 
filllng  the  Aslans-to-flght-Aslans  tenet  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine. 

From  1969  imtU  this  Spring,  it  was  gen- 
eraUy  believed  among  Americans  that  the 
United  Stated  was  disengaging  from  Thai- 
land. The  number  of  troops  had  been  cut 
from  48.000  to  32.000.  Now,  however,  the  trocp 
withdrawal  has  ceased  and  more  troop  de- 
ployments are  expected  here  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. This  Is  happening  as  American  power 
in  Vietnam  becomes  weaker,  as  the  situation 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia  turns  more  favorable 
to  pro-communist  forces,  and  as  American 
officials  become  non-commltal  about  how  long 
American  air  bases  will  remain  In  ThaUand. 
By  "Thal-lzlng"  the  Indochina  War,  the 
UnltJd  States  is  using  the  Thai  government. 
But  Thai  leaders  are  obviously  too  cunning 
not  to  be  also  using  the  Americans. 


PROTECTION   FOR   REDWOOD   NA- 
TIONAL PARK,  CALIF. 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1968.  Congress  enacted  lepislation 
creating  the  magnificent  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  California. 

In  order  to  protect  the  park.  Congress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  interests  in  land  outside  the 
boundarv'  of  the  park  us  a  buffer  zone  to 
protect  the  park. 

Mr.  President,  for  4  years  we  have 
watched  the  park  logged  right  up  to  its 
outer  boundaries.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  reacted  by  saying  that  it  is 
a  very  lompltx  mattsr  in  need  of  studj'. 
This  do-nothing  position  has  been  reiter- 
ated earlier  this  week  by  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Interior. 

It  seems  to  me  thit  the  time  for  study 
has  passed,  not  once  but  many  times. 
The  time  for  action  has  arrived. 

It  seems  to  me  that  far  from  being 
complex,  the  matt«r  is  very  simple: 
Should  continued  logging  activities  be 
allowed  to  destroy  the  redwoods? 
The  answer  is  clearly  no. 
I  urge  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  release  immediately  all  of  its  studies 
on  the  Redwood  Park  and  allow  Congress 
and  interested  citizens'  groups  to  assist 
in  arriving  at  a  prompt  solution. 

If  the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior  con- 
tinues to  procrastinate,  a  decision  will  be 
made  for  them  by  accelerated  logging 
activities. 

In  fact,  I  certainly  hope  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  decided  to  delay  action 
until  lumber  firms  finish  their  work. 


SISTER  KENNY  INSTITUTE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Sep- 
tember 20  is  an  important  date  in  the 
history  of  mankind's  efforts  to  help  the 
chronically  ill  and  severely  disabled,  for 
it  commemorates  the  birth  of  Sister 
Elizabeth  Kenny  in  1886,  who  subse- 
quently achieved  world  reknown  for  her 
treatment  of  paralyzed  patients. 

This  is  a  paiticularly  important  oc- 
casion for  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  the 
home  of  the  Sister  Kenny  Institute,  and 
the  place  where  this  remarkable  nurse 


from  Australia  first  encountered  pro- 
fessional interest  and  ready  assistance  In 
America  for  demonstrating  her  theories 
and  treatment  in  fighting  polio  in  the 
early  1940's.  To  help  combat  what  was 
then  a  dread  disease  reaching  epidemic 
proportions,  the  city  of  Mirmeapolis 
provided  Bister  Kenm'  a  ward  in  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  And  it  was  from  this  be- 
ginning that  the  Kenny  Institute  was 
established  In  1942. 

It  was  my  great  privilege,  as  mayor  of 
Minneapolis,  to  know  and  work  closely 
with  Sister  Kenny  She  was  a  lady  of 
great  and  inspiring  character,  deeply 
committed  to  her  patients.  Subsequently 
honored  by  Congress  and  made  the 
heroine  of  a  Hollywood  film,  she  never- 
theless continued  to  live  simply  on  a 
modest  income  In  Minneapolis. 

With  strong  public  support,  the  Sister 
Kenny  Institute  has  carried  on  the  work 
of  this  wonderful   woman,   as  a   major 
center  for  the  i  eha'ulUtation  of  badly  dis- 
abled  and   chronically   111   patients.   In 
1971,  the  institute  treated  some  500  hos- 
pitalized   and    600    out    patients,    con- 
ducted 4,500  speech  and  hearing  sessions 
for  patients,   and  provided  services  to 
14.475  residents  of  the  Upper  Midwest. 
A  .significant  number  of  its  patients  had 
liad   strokes.   Others    were   treated    for 
rheumatoid    arthritis,    spinal    cord    in- 
juries,  cerebral   palsy.   Parkinson's   dis- 
ease, and  birth  defects.  In  addition  to  its 
own  intensive  research  program,  the  In- 
stitute has  been  the  advocate  for  chil- 
dren in  need  of  realistic  programs  to  help 
Folve  their  learning  or  behavioral  prob- 
lems, .^nd  rural  communities  have  come 
to  depend  upon  the  continued  expansion 
of  the  institutes  outreach  program  of 
consultative     services     on     specialized 
rehabilitation. 

Indi'iative  of  the  innovative  directions 
taken  by  the  institute  is  the  fact  that 
its  budget  allocations  place  training  and 
education  se'':ond  only  to  patient  care. 
Some  8,000  health  workers  came  last 
year  from  various  parts  of  the  countr>' 
to  46  educational  course  offerings  at 
the  institute.  And  its  nurse -educators 
went  out  to  community  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  in  a  five-State  area, 
training  more  than  12,000  emplo>-ees  on 
improved  nursing  services.  Utilizing  the 
printed  word  where  such  direct  contact 
is  not  possible,  the  institute  has  become 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  rehabUi- 
tatlon  publications. 

Of  particulai  significance  is  the  in- 
stitute's comprehensive  program  of 
treatment,  therapy,  and  further  serv- 
ices to  restore  a  patient's  maximum  po- 
tential and  return  him  to  his  commu- 
nity in  the  shortest  possible  time.  At 
the  institute  itself,  this  team  approach 
to  patient-care  has  cut  the  average  hos- 
pitalization stay  by  more  than  one-half 
over  the  past  decade. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  sincere  and  personal  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  Sister  Elizabeth 
Kenny  and  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  advanced  and  vitally 
important  work  of  the  institute  which 
bears  her  name  and  continues  her  com- 
mitment to  people  in  need. 
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DISABLED  VETERANS  AT  POVERTY 
LEVEUS 
Mr  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one 
of   the   fortunate  ones  who  receive   a 
check  for  a  10-percent  wartime  service- 
connected  dlsabUlty— fortunate  not  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  the  payment,  but 
because  the  disability  Is  no  worse.  There- 
fore   along  with  every  other  disabled 
veteran  in  the  United  States.  I  recently 
received  notice  that  my  dlsabUlty  pay- 
ment has  been  Increased  from  $25  per 
month  to  $28  per  month.  I  examined  the 
schedule  of  payments  and  two  things 
occurred  tome. 

First,  a  person  who  Is  100-percent  dis- 
abled receives  the  princely  sum  of  $495 
per  month.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  con- 
tributed all  his  health,  his  earning  capac- 
ity, and  much  of  his  physical  capability 
to  the  service  of  his  country  and  Is  com- 
pensated at  barely  poverty  level.  A 
toUUy  disabled  veteran  Is  required  to 
incur  many  additional  expenses  because 
of  his  disabilities.  These  are  expenses 
that  need  not  be  incurred  by  the  average 
citizen  who  earns  the  same  amoimt  or 
many  times  more.  This  is  the  thanks 
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given  the  totally  disabled  veterans  by  a 
grateful  nation  honoring  its  war  heroes. 
In  the  Senate  we  pay  oxir  pages  $7,660 
per  year.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  too  much. 
I  merely  equate  it  with  the  $5,940  per 
year  given  a  totally  disabled  veteran.  It 
would  seem  that  on  any  fair  basis,  totally 
disabled  veterans  should  be  compensated 
at  a  minimum  rate  of  at  least  $10,000  per 

year. 

Second,  a  person  rated  at  90  percent  or 
less  disability  does  not  receive  that  per- 
centage of  the  total  disability,  but  less 
than  half  the  disabUity  percentage.  A 
disabled  veteran  rated  at  90  percent  dis- 
ability is  entitled  to  $276  a  month  under 
the  new  law.  Ten  percent  disability  is  not 
10  percent  of  the  total  disability  rate,  but 
is  10  percent  of  the  90  percent  rate. 

By  administrative  decision  and  legis- 
lative manipulation  the  rate  has  been 
converted  to  a  range  of  5  to  50  percent 
disability  between  the  10  to  90  percent 
level.  The  rating  and  compensation  for 
service-cormected  disability  and  wartime 
rates  under  the  new  law  is  as  follows : 

Rated  at  10  percent,  $28. 

Rated  at  20  percent,  $51. 

Rated  at  30  percent,  $77. 


Rated  at  40  percent,  $106. 

Rated  at  50  percent,  $149. 

Rated  at  60  percent,  $179. 

Rated  at  70  percent,  $212. 

Rated  at  80  percent,  $245. 

Rated  at  90  percent,  $275. 

Rated  at  100  percent,  $495. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
alleviating  poverty  in  the  United  States 
to  insure  that  citizens  of  America  have 
at  least  a  minimum  level  of  income  with 
which  to  maintain  themselves.  We  should 
also  talk  about  the  man  90  percent  dis- 
abled in  his  coimtry's  service  who  re- 
ceives a  below  poverty  level  of  income. 
Congress  should  immediate  remedy  this 
inequity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  two 
schedules  for  disability  compensation 
rate  increases.  The  first  would  double  the 
present  rate,  the  second  is  a  rate  sched- 
ule proposed  by  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 


i. 


Disability 


Number  of 
Rats         vettrans 


Cost  per 
year 


Double 
rate 


Cost  per 
year 


10  percent J28  M6  "4 

20  percent 51  332.651 

JO  percent 77  307,  M« 

40  percent 106  173.405 

M  percent l«9  110,399 

60  percent 179  107.507 


$2M,  536. 224 
203.  582.  412 
284,137,392 
220,  571. 160 
197.  393.  292 
203.  925,  036 


$56 

102 
154 
212 
298 
358 


J569,  072,  448 
407, 164,  824 
568.  274.  784 
441,  142,  320 
394, 786  584 
461,850,072 


Ofsabillty 


Rate 


Number  of 
veterans 


Cost  per 
year 


Double 

rate 


Cost  tm 


70percent 212 

80  percent 245 

90  percent 275 

100  percent 495 

Total 


65.512 

34.001 

11,634 

127, 783 


$166, 662,  528 

99, 962,  940 

39.  592,  200 

759,031,020 


$424 
490 
550 
990 


J333.  325,  m 

199. 925.  no 

79. 184  400 

1,518,062.040 


2,449.394,194 


4,  898, 788. 388 


OAV  PROPOSAL 


OiubiljlY  Rate  Cost  per  year 

10  percent                    »  J863.770,680 

2oSJcJ" —  ■  '"  678  508.040 

X"m -—  255  940.974  480 

ioMfwn --—-  3*0  707.492  400 

SSJ^n ...  «25  563.034  900 

|SSS"nt 510  657,942.840 

^g!Sn 595  467.755,680 

\S,Z^nt -  680  277  448.160 

|SS!^n 765  106,800.120 

W^rt:::::::::::::.: sso  1.304.586,600 

Tom 6,568,414.900 


Note    It  rate  is  doubled,  increased  cost  is  $2,449,394,194; 
OAV  proposal,  increased  cost  is  $4,119,020,706. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
rate  is  doubled,  the  increased  cost  to  the 
program  would  be  approximately  $2.4 
billion  and  the  DAV  proposal  would  in- 
crease cost  by  approximately  $4.9  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  either 
increase  is  unreasonable  in  view  of  the 
^reat  sacrifices  these  disabled  veterans 
have  made  in  order  to  defend  our  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
Trident  submarine  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $1  billion,  a  CVN-70  aircraft 
carrier  $951  million,  and  many  other  de- 
fense items  more  than  $100  million  each, 
I  believe  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
veterans  to  have  priority  over  weapons. 


ENFORCEMENT    OP    THE    OCCUPA- 
TIONAL    SAFETY     AND     HEALTH 
ACT  OF  1970 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  when 

the  Labor-HEW  approprlaUon  bill  for 


fiscal  year  1973  was  before  the  Senate  on 
June  27,  an  amendment  was  adopted  on 
the  floor,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  41,  to  pre- 
clude the  expenditure  of  any  ftuids  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  inspect  firms 
of  15  or  fewer  employees  for  compliance 
with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970.  Due  to  the  President's  sub- 
sequent veto  of  this  bill,  the  matter  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  again  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  shortly,  and  I  assume 
that  the  question  of  exemption  of  small 
employers   from   inspections   imder   the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  will 
again  be  raised.  I  would  hope  that  this 
time  any  such  proposal  will  be  defeated. 
The  effect  of  the  exemption  amend- 
ment previously  adopted  by  the  Senate 
would  have  been  to  remove  15  million 
employees   from   the   protection   of   the 
act's    enforcement    process — no    matter 
how  blatantly  their  employer  might  be 
violating  the  act  or  how  hazardous  the 
working  conditions  that  might  exist. 

Not  only  do  employees  of  small  estab- 
lishments have  as  much  right  to  be  pro- 
tected from  safety  and  health  risks  as 
do  employees  of  larger  firms,  but  the 
fact  is  that  there  are  many  types  of  high- 
hazard  activities  which  are  very  com- 
monly performed  by  small  firms.  Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  lumbering  and  saw- 
mill operations,  farming,  and  construc- 
tion activity— all  of  which  have  acci- 
dent-frequency   rates    well    above    the 

In  addition,  a  variety  of  occupational 


health  hazards  are  regularly  found  in 
such  typically  small  establishments  as 
electroplating  shops,  welding  shops, 
stonecutting  operations,  automotive  re- 
pair shops,  foundries,  machine  shops, 
and  print  shops.  Indeed,  a  recent  occu- 
pational health  survey  conducted  by 
HEW  in  the  Chicago  area  disclosed  that 
firms  employing  8  to  19  workers  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  employees 
exposed  to  one  or  more  potential  occu- 
pational hazards,  and  that  such  firms 
had  the  fewest  safegtiards  and  the  least 
awareness  on  the  part  of  management 
of  the  dangers  existing  in  the  work- 
place. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  most  State  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  regulations  will 
be  preempted  by  the  Federal  law  with  re- 
spect to  any  hazards  covered  by  Federal 
standards.  Accordingly,  most  employers 
exempted  from  inspection  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill  will  be  free 
of  anv  meaningful  legal  restraints  re- 
garding the  safety  of  their  workers. 

This  consideration,  in  itself,  militates 
most  strongly  against  the  adoption  of 
any  exemption  amendment. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  during  tlie 
16  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  its  implementa- 
tion has  provided  a  constant  source  oi 
complaints  from  those  affected  by  the 
act.  Employers  have  objected  to  whai 
thev  consider  to  be  unreasonable  stand- 
ards, the  unavaUability  of  adequate  m- 
formation,  and  overzealous  enforcement 


of  requirements  that  have  little  relation- 
sbip  to  health  or  safety.  On  the  part  of 
many  employees  and  their  representa- 
tives, there  has  been  great  concern  that 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration—OSHA— has  been  giving 
undue  emphasis  to  relatively  trivlaJ  vio- 
lations, while  faUing  to  mount  a  truly  ef- 
fective effort  against  toxic  substances 
and  other  serious  hazards  to  health  and 
gafety  which  exist  in  many  workplaces. 

In  order  to  assess  these  charges  and 
complaints,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
has  begun  a  series  of  oversight  hearings 
to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  this 
act  These  hearings,  which  are  being  pre- 
sided over  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  began  by  fo- 
cusing on  the  problems  which  small 
businessmen    have    encountered    under 

the  act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has 
been  very  little  support  expressed  for  a 
small   business    exemption    during   our 
hearings.  Most  of  the  organizatiwis  ap- 
pearing,  including  those   whose  mem- 
berships encompass  many  in  the  small 
business  category,  recognized  that  em- 
ployees of  businesses  of  every  size  are 
subject  to  on-the-job  hazards  and  all 
are  equally  entitled  to  protection.  It  was 
also  recognized  that  in  some  work  situ- 
ations such  as  construction,  the  presence 
of  exempt  and  non -exempt  employers 
would  present   a  chaotic   situation.   As 
was  emphasized  by  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors,  an  organization  hav- 
ing many  members  with  less  than   15 
employees  as  well  as  many  with  more 
than  15: 

To  exempt  some  firms  without  exempting 
others  can  create  a  confused  and  unsafe  con- 
dition on  every  construction  project.  •  •  • 
Job  experiences  Indicate  that  the  small  Arm 
should  not  be  considered  a  "second-class 
citizen"  by  way  of  the  Inspection  exemption; 
such  arms  are  In  need  of  safety  assistance — 
frequently  more  so  than  large  firms. 

Many  of  oiir  witnesses,  however,  did 
stnMigly  urge  that  various  changes  be 
made  in  the  way  the  law  is  being  admin- 
istered. It  is  clear  from  our  hearings  thus 
far  that  the  great  majority  of  complaints 
asserted  by  business — particularly  small 
business — relate  to  three  or  foiu"  major 
areas  of  concern. 

A  very  basic  problem  is  that  the  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
have  been  published  in  such  fashion  as 
to  provide  very  little  indication  to  an 
ranployer  concerning  just  which  require- 
ments may  be  applicable  to  his  own 
particular  type  of  activity.  This  factor, 
together  with  the  failure  of  OSHA's 
informational  programs  to  reach  many 
employers,  has  left  a  great  number  of 
businessmen  in  a  state  of  confusion  in 
wtiich  they  quite  naturally  tend  to  fear 
the  worst.  As  the  National  Small  Business 
Association  pointed  out  to  us : 

The  business  community  has  fallen  victim 
W  a  great  many  rumors  and  scare-stories 
which  appear  to  have  little  foundation  In 
fact,  A  businessman  Is  probably  unduly  ter- 
rorized by  the  prospect  of  an  OSHA  Inspec- 
tion because  he  does  not  understand  the 
OSHA  laws. 

OSHA  has  now  advised  us  that  it  is 
preparing  guides  to  the  standards  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  a  businessman  to 


find  the  standards  applicable  to  his  work- 
place, as  well  as  detailed  subject  indices 
to  each  of  the  su-eas  covered  by  the  stand- 
ards. We  will  be  looking  very  closely  at 
this  effort  to  make  sure  that  it  is  fully 
responsive  to  the  legitimate  needs  of 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  act's  re- 
quirements. I  think  it  quite  clear  that 
failure  to  provide,  from  the  outset,  ade- 
quate guidance  to  the  standards  and 
their  application  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  shortcomings  in  OSHA's  adminis- 
tration of  this  act,  and  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  adverse  reaction  that 
employers  have  had  to  it. 

A  related  matter  is  that  a  number  of 
the  standards  issued  by  OSHA  have  been 
widely  regarded  as  having  no  real  rela- 
tionship to  advancing  the  cause  of  safety 
or  health,  thereby  putting  employers 
to  needless  expoise.  We  are  inquiring 
into  all  such  standards  which  have  been 
called  to  our  attention.  I  might  point  out 
that  OSHA  has  now  announced  that  it 
is  revoking  or  modifying  a  number  of 
these.  These  include — to  cite  a  few  in- 
stances which  have  been  particular  tar- 
gets of  criticism — the  standard  prohibit- 
ing ice  in  drinking  water,  as  well  as  the 
standards  relating  to  toilet  facilities;  the 
standards  relating  to  the  use  of  boom- 
angle  indicators,  loaxi  indicators,  and 
weight-moment  devices  on  cranes  and 
derricks :  and  the  Inconsistent  provisions 
relating  to  scaffcriding  which  are  now 
found  in  different  sections  of  the  stand- 
ards. 

In  the  area  of  enforcement,  a  great 
deal  of  resentment  has  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  employers  have  received 
citations  and  penalties  for  violations  that 
may  not  have  been  committed  knowingly, 
and  which  in  some  csLses  may  seem  rela- 
tively inccHtisequential  in  terms  of  the  real 
safety  and  health  problems  which  exist 
in  our  Natic«i's  workplaces.  This  has  led 
many — in  Congress  and  elsewhere — to 
suggest  that  the  act  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  no  employer  be  penalized  cwi 
the  first  inspection.  I  frankly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
course.  As  the  National  Safety  Council 
has  pointed  out  during  our  hearings,  in 
expressing  its  support  for  retaining  the 
provision  for  the  so-called  "first-in- 
stance" sanctions: 

The  rationale  behind  this  judgment  la  that 
such  a  provision  will  encourage  compliance 
with  the  OSHA  standards  at  a  date  sooner 
than  would  be  the  case  If  there  were  no 
"first-instance"  sanction.  The  mere  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  provision  encourages  and 
motivates  employers  to  allocate  reeources 
soon  for  whatever  changes  are  deemed  nec- 
essary for  compliance  before  any  OSHA  In- 
spection. To  eliminate  the  "first- Instance" 
provision  may  encourage  some  employers  to 
procrastinate  since  no  civil  penalty  would  be 
applicable  unless  the  employer  failed  to  abate 
an  alleged  violation  found  In  the  course  of 
an  OSHA  Inspection. 

In  emphasizing  that  the  elimination 
of  all  first-instance  citations  will  en- 
courage some  employers  to  procrastinate 
in  complying  with  applicable  safety  and 
health  requirements,  the  NatiMial  Safety 
Council  has  pointed  to  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  why  so  many  State  job  safety 
programs  have  proven  ineffective  in  the 
past,  and  why  Congress  concluded  that 


it  was  necessarj'  to  adopt  Federal  legis- 
latic«i  on  this  subject. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
first-instance  penalties  should  be  im- 
posed in  every  case,  nor  does  the  act 
require  that  penalties  be  assessed — at 
any  time — for  nonserious  violations. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  if  of  great 
interest  to  note  that  in  two  recent  deci- 
sions, the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission — the  agency 
provided  by  the  act  to  hear  appeals  from 
OSHA  citations  and  to  make  final  deci- 
aions  with  respect  to  the  assessment  of 
penalties — has  made  it  clear  that  in  the 
case  of  nonserious  violations  it  will  not 
approve  the  type  of  small  monetary  pen- 
alties which  many  employers  have  come 
to  regard  as  harassment  and  which  the 
commission  has  concluded  do  not  really 
serve  to  encourage  compliance  i  Secretary 
of  Labor  v.  General  Meat  Co..  Inc.. 
docket  No.  250;  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
v.  J.  E.  Chilton  MUlwork  and  Lumber 
Co.,  Inc..  docket  No.  123) . 

A  further  matter  to  which  a  great  deal 
of    oomment    was    directed    during   our 
hearings    was    whether    OSHA    should 
make  available  a  form  of  "consultative 
inspection,"  whereby  employers  could  be 
given    on-site    advice    regarding    com- 
pliance without  running  the  risk  of  cita- 
tions and  penalties  for  any  violations  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  such  visit  by 
OSHA  persoimel.  While  such  a  program 
obviously  has  great  appeal,  it  presents 
considerable  practical  problems.  Bear- 
ing in  minri  that  an  estimated  five  mil- 
lion establishments  are  covered  by  the 
act,  compliance  would  be  severely  Jeop- 
ardized if  every  employer  were  able  to 
feel  immune  from  enforcement  activity 
imtil  after  he  had  been  given  a  consulta- 
tive visit.  However,  we  will  be  exploring 
with  OSHA  possible  ways  in  which  such 
a  program  could  feasibly  be  conducted.  I 
would    point    out    that    any    efforts    by 
OSHA,   by   other  means,   to  make   the 
standards  more  comprehensible  to  those 
employers  who  do  not  have  expert  assist- 
ance available  should  serve  many  of  the 
same  purposes  as  would  be  accomplished 
through  on-site  consultative  tnspsections. 
The   foregoing   items   summarize   the 
major  concerns  that  small  businessmen 
in  particular  have  raised  with  us  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  this  act. 
There   are,   of   course,   other   objections 
which  have  also  been  expressed  to  us, 
and  the  Labor  Subcommittee  is  looking 
into  all  of  them  most  carefully.  I  would 
add  that  recent  decisions  of  the  Review 
Commission,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  appear  to  meet  some  of  the 
other  criticisms  we  have  heard.  Of  par- 
ticular interest,  because  they  bear  di- 
rectly upon  a  problem  raised  with  us  by 
many  employers,  are  two  rulings  that 
an  employer  is  not  subject  to  citation 
because  an  employee,  unknown  to  the 
employer,  violates  a  safety  requirement 
which  the  employer  has  made  every  ef- 
fort to  enforce   '  Secertary  of  Labor  v. 
Standard  Glass  Co..  docket  No.  259,  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  v.  Clements  Paper 
Co..  docket  No    419) .  A  further  ruling 
of  particular  interest  to  those  in  the 
construction  industry  Is  a  recent  hold- 
ing of  the  Review  Commission  that  a 
prime  contractor  on  a  construction  proj- 
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ect  Is  not  liable  for  a  violation  created 
by  a  subcontractor,  when  the  prime  con- 
tractor has  not  exposed  his  own  em- 
ployees to  the  violation  (Hodgson  v. 
C.  .V.  Harrison  Construction  Co..  doclcet 

No.  413>.  ^  , 

I  would  add  that  the  Review  Commis- 
sion which  itself  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  criticism  because  of  the  com- 
plexities of  certain  of  its  procedural 
requirements,  has  Just  announced  its 
intent  to  considerably  simplify  those 
procedures,  which  should  result  in  mak- 
ing an  appeal  a  less  difficult  matter 
than  it  may  sometimes  have  seemed  in 

the  past.  , 

WhUe  recognizing  that  some  verj-  real 
problems  have  been  encountered  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  act  has  been  ad- 
ministered, it  should  also  be  recognized 
that  there  have  been  a  grent  many  com- 
plaints and  "horror  stories"'  which  have 
little  or  no  basis  in  fact.  I  have  previously 
cited  the  statement  of  the  National  Small 
Easiness  A.^soci^tion,  which  pointed  out 
that  its  study  had  shown: 

That  ihe  buslnesa  community  has  fallen 
victim  to  a  great  many  rumors  and  scare - 
stories  which  appear  to  have  Uttle  fourda- 
tlon  In  fact. 
That  association  also  told  us  that: 
We  could  not  rind  any  substanilatlon  tor 
anv  of  the  many  stories  circulating  about 
arniii  being  forced  out  of  business  as  a  result 
of  OSHA  Inspections. 
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In  addiUon,  the  experience  of  many 
emplove.-:^  under  the  act  flatly  contra- 
dicts some  of  the  more  embellished  crit- 
icisms that  other  employers  have  ad- 
vanced. Particularly  interesting  in  this 
regard  is  the  statement  of  the  American 
Pulpwood  Association.  This  organization 
represents  employers  in  an  industry  that 
is  overwhelmingly  composed  of  very- 
small  firms  and  which,  as  a  '"target  in- 
dustrv."  has  received  particular  enforce- 
ment' attention  from  OSHA.  Its  experi- 
ence and  attitude  is  most  instructive,  and 
I  would  like  to  quote  at  length  from  Its 
statement: 

During  our  300   meetings   with   8.000   log- 
gers,   there    were    virtually    no    complaints 
about   the   economic    Impact    of   the   safety 
standards.  In  fact,  time  and  again  we  heard 
comments  to   the  effect  that  "these  safety 
standards  are  Just  telling  us  to  do  what  we 
should  have  already  been  doing."       ,^„„. 
We  get  reports  about  the  conduct  of  OSHA 
compliance    officers— and.    with    one    excep- 
tion, they  have  been  reasonable  and  fair — 
even  friendly.  One  employer  said  that,  al- 
though he  had  to  pay  a  penalty,  hed  learned 
a  lot  of  other  things  that  needed  doing— and 
he  felt  that  the  penalty  had  been  cheap  in 
comparison  with  the  safety  consulting  serv- 
ice he'd  received.  I  could  give  you  several 
other  stories  like  this. 

How  expensive  has  it  been  for  small  log- 
ging operators  to  get  their  logging  operation 
Into  compliance?  I  can't  give  you  exact  fig- 
ures I  do  know  that  we  haven't  received  any 
complaint*  about  the  coet  of  hard  hats. 
guarcU,  or  other  safety  equipment  and  we 
certainly  haven't  heard  of  anyone  going  out 
of  business  because  of  the  high  cost  of  OSHA. 
We  haven't  heard  any  adverse  comments 
about  the  level  of  OSHA  penalties  asaeaaed 
our  members  either.  One  logging  operator 
who  received  a  relatively  high  penalty 
(4600.00)    In    clrcumflt»nce8    surrounding    a 


fatality  on  his  Job  said  that  the  penalty  was 
minor  in  comparison  with  the  terrible  cost 
of  losing  a  valued  employee. 

The  humane  motivation  for  accident  pre- 
vention Is  the  naajor  concern  for  all  of  us. 
but  we  also  must  assess  the  economic  de- 
mands required  to  achieve  humane  goals. 
A  major  economic  concern  for  small  pulp- 
wood  logging  operations  1«  the  high  cost  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance,  cur- 
rently In  some  states  more  than  $20.00  per 
hundred  dollars  a  payroll.  If  the  leverage 
provided  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  can  Improve  the  Injury  experi- 
ence on  these  logging  operations,  the  cost 
savings  potential  from  reduction  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  Insurance  rates  is  far 
more  Important  than  the  cost  of  compliance 
with  OSHA. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  for  reducing 
direct  costs  of  Injuries  such  as  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  medlc&l  costs,  there  Is  a 
greater  potential  for  savings  through  reduc- 
tion of  the  indirect  costs  of  injuries  such  as 
lost  production,  work  Interruption  and  dam- 
age to  equipment  which  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  high  injury  rates.  These  Indirect 
costs  can  be  lour  times  higher  than  the  direct 
costs.  Accident  control  measures  taken  to 
reduce  direct  cost  of  injuries  automatically 
reduce  Indirect  costs. 

The  administration  of  this  very  Important 
legislation  Is  In  Its  Infancy.  Yet  already  we 
are  certain  that  It  has  had  a  constructive 
Impact  on  this  small  business  segment  of  our 
Industry.  More  logging  workers  are  wearing 
personal  protective  equipment  than  ever 
before,  more  safety  practices  are  being  fol- 
lowed, many  of  the  more  hazardous  aspects 
of  logging  equipment  manufacturers  are  im- 
proving the  safety  and  health  aspects  of  their 
machinery. 

We  agree  that  the  economic  Impact  of 
OSHA  must  be  watchefl.  analyzed,  an  re- 
viewed to  be  certain  that  firms  and  small 
businesses  are  not  Injured.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  surprised  to  see  so  many  bills 
proposed  to  exempt  certain  categories  of 
small  businesses  from  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  If  this  were  to  hap- 
pen a  real  opportunity  to  improve  logging 
safety  will  be  lost.  In  the  long  run,  these 
employers  are  certain  to  accrue  material 
benefits  from  compliance  with  the  Act  as 
their  cost  from  injuries  decline. 


This  reflects  a  most  constructive  atti- 
tude on  the  part  ol  small  employers 
regarding  the  act  and  its  impact,  and 
I  believe  it  should  be  given  serious  atten- 
tion by  all  who  are  advocating  exemption 
of  small  businesses. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that  while 
administrative  action  is  being  taken  to 
meet  many  of  the  complaints  advanced 
by  businessmen,  our  committee  will  be 
continuing  its  inquiry  into  the  extent  to 
which  the  administrators  of  the  act  may 
still  be  imposing  unnecessary  burdens  on 
employers    and,    in   particular,   will    be 
making  every  effort  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate informational  programs  are  car- 
ried out  so  that  we  may  put  an  end  to 
much  of  the  confusion  that  has  existed 
on  the  part  of  those  subject  to  the  act's 
requirements.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
also  be  looking  most  carefully  into  just 
how  effectively  the  research,  standards- 
setting,  and  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  act  are  being  Implemented  In  terms 
of  meeting  the  very  real  and  very  urgent 
health  and  safety  problems  which  Con- 
gress recognized  to  epcist  when  it  adopted 
this  legislation. 


TRADE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
frequently  hears  that  America's  unem- 
ployment problems  are  caused  by  cheap 
imports  produced  by  low-paid  laborers 
abroad.  It  is  also  said  that  U  S. -based 
multinational  corporations  compound 
the  problem  by  investing  abroad  anri 
then  importing  their  products  to  supply 
domestic  needs. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  looking  into 
these  matters  with  an  eye  to  the  un- 
employment problem  in  both  California 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  A  major  piece 
of  pending  legislation,  the  Hartke-Burke 
bill,  is  now  bringing  these  issues  to  the 

fore. 

California  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  job  cutbacks.  At  the  same  time, 
the  State  is  highly  dependent  on  foreign 
trade.  For  example,  California  accounts 
for  9.3  percent  of  all  U.S.  manufacturing 
exports.  Approximately  168,750  Califor- 
nia jobs  are  directly  or  indirectly  related 
to  these  exports.  A  further  89.437  jobs 
are  similarly  related  to  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Together  the  two  categories  total 
12.79  percent  of  all  jobs  in  the  State 
which  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
manufacturing. 

There  are  no  reliable  estimates  on 
corresponding  import-related  jobs.  Em- 
ployment in  this  area  affects  longshore- 
men, transportation  workers,  and  em- 
ployees of  insurance  comparues,  banks, 
retail  an  wholesale  trade  companies,  and 
other  service  industries. 

Given  this  setting,  do  the  protectionist 
and  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Hartke- 
Burke  bill  really  ease  California's  em- 
ployment problem? 

"To  answer  this  question  fully,  I  com- 
missioned a  professional  study  on  the 
subiect  of  trade  and  unemployment  in 
California.  Other  studies  of  the.se  sub- 
jects on  the  national  level  have  also  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  They  all  sug- 
gest that  exports  provide  more  jobs  than 
imports  remove. 

Specifically,  a  50-percent  decrease  in 
California  exports,  caused  by  foreign  re- 
taliation     against      new      protectionist 
measures,  would  probably  cut  the  num- 
ber of  export-related  jobs  in  half,  re- 
ducing emplovment  in  the  State  by  ap- 
poximately  129.093  jobs.  The  associated 
reduction  in  imports  would  probably  in- 
crease    emplo>-ment    by    only     107.800 
jobs — but  only   at   further   cost  to  the 
American  consumer.  The  net  difference 
is  a  loss  of  21.293  jobs.  This  figure  cer- 
tainlv  does  not  justify  support  for  re- 
strictive legislation  which  would  be  like- 
Iv  to  knock  holes  in  California's  $6  bU- 
lion  trade  business,  and  wipe  out  the 
jobs  which  depend  cm  it. 

On  the  national  level,  current  unem- 
ployment problems  have  created  the  dan- 
ger of  a  search-for-the-devU  approach 
which  seeks  to  blame  unemployment  on 
the  wrong  causes.  The  real  enemies 
are  not  cheap  imports  and  multina- 
tional corporation,  but  Inflation  and 
reduced  U.S.  competitiveness. 

The  Hartke-Burke  bUl  hits  hard  at 
multinational     corporations     investing 


overseas  Proponents  of  the  bill  say  that 
these  companies  hurt  domestic  employ- 
ment bv  relying  on  cheap  labor  abroad 
JS  then  importing  their  products  into 
the  united   States.  . 

Actually,  low-wage  rates,  are  not  sig- 
nificant factors  in  the  majority  of  for- 
Pien  investment  decisions,  nor  is  the 
riPsire  to  lead  cutthroat  forays  into  the 
American  market.  More  decisive  by  far 
iTthe  need  to  protect  a  company's  posi- 
tion in  a  foreign  market. 

Foreign  investment  brings  its  own  re- 
turn According  to  a  study  by  the  Emer- 
eency  Committee  for  American  Trade, 
foreign  direct  investment  in  the  United 
SUtes  between  1965  and  1970  increased 
at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  U^. 
tove^tment  abroad.  In  other  words,  the 
u-o-wav  flow  of  capital  and  technology 
benefits  both  sides.  In  fact,  during  the 
last  decade  the  domestic  operations  of 
American   companies   investing   abroad 
have  grown  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
domestic  economv  as  a  whole.  To  punish 
these  comnanies  would  amount  to  con- 
ricting  the  wrong  suspects.  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  of  course,  that  the  interna- 
tional community  should  take  steps  to 
insure   that    direct    foreign    investment 
neither  diminishes  competition  nor  cre- 
ates private  obstacles  to  trade. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Hartke-Burke  bill 
would  freeze  present  economic  distor- 
tions into  long-range  reality.  It  would 
do  so  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

Consumers  are  already  paying  artl- 
ficallv  high  prices  for  foreigii-made 
goods.  Existing  industrial  tariffs  average 
7  to  8  percent.  Oil  quotas  alone  raise 
prices  by  60  percent.  Such  items  as  tex- 
tiles and  watches  already  cost  the  buy- 
er extra  monev.  According  to  the  econ- 
omist C.  Fred  Bergsten.  existing  quotas 
and  so-called  voluntary  restraints  make 
up  15  to  20  percent  of  the  entire  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

The  average  American  family  already 
pavs  between  $200  and  $300  a  year  as  a 
hidden  subsidy  for  trade  restrictions. 
These  barriers — quotas,  tariffs,  "volun- 
tary" restraints,  and  discriminatory  cus- 
toms and  entry  procedures— take  money 
from  the  consumer's  pocket  but  fail  to 
solve  our  unemployment  problem. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those  hit 
hardest  by  these  restrictions  are  low- 
income  families.  They  are  both  most  sen- 
sitive to  small  price  hikes  and  most  likely 
to  buy  the  low-priced  items  against 
which  the  proposed  trade  restrictions 
focus  their  attack. 

Although  I  oppose  across-the-board 
restrictions,  I  am  deeply  Interested  in 
easing  the  severe  plight  of  specific  indus- 
tries which  are  particularly  hard  hit 
by  import  competition.  One  important 
step  has  already  been  taken.  The  recent 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  makes  our  ex- 
ports cheaper  and  our  imports  more  ex- 
pensive. Although  the  effect  of  this  meas- 
ure will  take  some  time  to  work  itself 
out  through  the  whole  economy,  it  should 
eventually  add  over  half  a  million  jobs. 
If  protectionist  legislation  is  not  the 


answer,  we  must  find  another  way  to 
ease  the  troubles  of  specific  industries 
and  workers  hurt  by  Import  competition. 
Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
some  provision  was  made  for  adjustment 
assistance,  but  present  qualifications  are 
too  stringent. 

In  March  of  this  year  I  introduced 
S.  3311,  the  Public  Service  Employment 
Act  of  1972.  This  bill  would  provide  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities 
and  assist  State  and  local  communities 
in  providing  needed  public  services.  It 
would  authorize  funds  for  more  than  1.15 
million  jobs.  Actually,  the  total  number 
of  futiu-e  jobs  would  greatly  exceed  this 
figure.  Because  of  the  so-called  multiplier 
effect,  1.15  million  new  jobs  would  breed 
many  more  new  jobs,  and  initial  expan- 
sion would  lead  to  further  growth. 

In  areas  of  especially  high  imemploy- 
ment,  S.  3311  would  make  funds  avail- 
able for  a  new  special  employment  and 
economic  development  program  aimed 
at  promoting  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Special  preference  would  be  given  to  Viet- 
nam veterans.  In  addition,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  imemployed  aerospace  work- 
ers welfare  recipients,  older  persons,  mi- 
grants and  those  of  limited  EngUsh- 
speaking  ability  be  given  a  fair  share 
of  vailable  jobs.  ^    „       .. 

A  bill  introduced  this  June  by  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut  is  both 
a  natural  companion  to  S.  3311  and  an 
excellent  alternative  to  the  Hartke- 
Burke  bUl.  I  strongly  support  the  basic 
thrust  of  Senator  Ribicoff's  bill. 

The  Ribicoff  bill.  S.  3739.  would  offer 
incentives  to  industries  about  to  re- 
locate to  stay  where  they  are.  It  would 
creat-e  an  Economic  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Commerce  De- 
partment which  would  hberalize.  expand. 
and  coordinate  existing  adjustment  pro- 
grams It  provides  for  an  early  warn- 
ing system  in  the  form  of  an  Economic 
Priorities  Advisory  Council  to  identify 
problems  before  they  reach  crisis  pro- 
portions. It  would  help  to  ease  the  con- 
version from  a  wartime  to  a  post- Viet- 
nam economy. 

Unlike  the  Hartke-Burke  bill.  S.  3739 
does  not  modify  existing  import  laws.  It 
does  not  set  restrictive  import  quotas  and 
so  avoids  the  possibihty  of  foreign  re- 
taliation. It  would  not  raise  the  prices  of 
imports  for  consumers.  Nor  would  it 
punish  American  companies  doing  busi- 
ness abroad;  it  would,  however,  seek  to 
prevent  American  companies  from  re- 
locating abroad  by  making  them  pay  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  various  forms  of 
assistance  for  their  displaced  workers. 

The  Ribicoff  bill  would  also  help  com- 
panies remain  competitive  by  lending 
technical  aid,  research  and  develop- 
ment funds,  and  low-cost  loans  in  order 
to  help  them  remain  competitive.  It 
would  simplify  and  liberalize  the  injury 
test  for  adjustment  assistance  and  take 
account  of  changes  in  Government  pro- 
curement patterns,  such  as  In  the  aero- 
space and  defense  industries.  Needless  to 
say,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
be  enormously  helpful  in  California. 


Early  passage  of  both  S.  3311  and 
S.  3739  would  be  of  vast  benefit.  I  see 
absolutely  no  reason  why  we  should  ac- 
cept a  national  unemployment  figtu-e  of 
6  percent,  or  5  percent,  or  even  4  percent. 
Comparable  figures  for  France  and  West 
Germany  in  1970,  for  example,  were  2.2 
and  0.6  percent  respectively,  Why  should 
we  tolerate  a  situation  in  which  hterally 
millions  of  people  are  unable  to  find 
work? 

I  advocate  planned  and  gradual  steps 
toward  expanding  our  trade  fiow.  But  in 
a  worldwide  and  long-range  sense,  the 
task  of  promoting  trade  while  cushion- 
ing disruptions  is  too  great  for  one  na- 
tion alone.  Maximizing  the  benefits  of 
trade  depends  on  sustained  international 
coordination.  Responsibility  for  swelling 
the  trade  flow  must  be  redistributed  to 
match  the  postwar  diffusion  of  economic 
power.  Because  of  the  global  nature  of 
our  trading  network.  I  believe  that  we 
must  pay  less  attention  to  bilateral  im- 
balances and  more  to  forging  multi- 
lateral remedies  for  adjustment  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared which  document  the  importance 
of  exports  to  California.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


TABLf  I      CALIFORNIA  MANUFACTURING  EXPORTS 
IDollsrs  in  millions| 


Year 

Value  ol 

erports  of 

manufactunnf 

industries  > 

Percent 
change 
(annual 

Percent  o( 

US.  total 

manutsctunng 

export] 

1960 

Jl. 386.2  . 

3:9' 

4.7 

15.1 

9.5 

1963    

1966 

1.555.2 
1.785.8 

9.4 
L4 

1969 

2.720.6 

9.3 

'  Ucludes  services,  transportations,  agriculture,  and  minint. 

Source  US.  Department  of  Comnnerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 
Survey  ol  the  Origin  of  Exports  by  Manutacluring  Establish- 
ments. 1969 


TABLE    II.— CALIFORNIA    MANUFACTURING    EXPORTS, 
SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 

[In  millions  of  dollarsi 


BY 


Industfy 


1960        1963        1966 


Food  and  kindred  products 164.8 

Textile  mill  products 2.6 

Apparel  and  related  products 5.3 

Lumber  and  wood  products 15.2 

Furniture  and  fixtures  2.  4 

Paper  and  allied  products 5.5 

Printing  and  publishing.  _ 5.0 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 75.2 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 82.6 

Rubber  and  plastic  products 10-0 

Leather  and  leather  products 1.  0 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 8.5 

Primary  metal  industnes 43.4 

Fabricated  metal  products 28. 9 

Machinery,  except  electrical 101. 4 

Electrical  machinery 59.3 

Instruments  and  related  products 42.  b 

Transportation  equipment 518.8 

Other 161-5 


206.2 

2.6 

5.9 

16.3 

2.1 

6.3 

6.3 

68.7 

75.0 

12.3 

1.1 

9.3 

29.8 

37.5 

113.0 

113.9 

64.0 

536.6 

187.3 


223.7 

4.2 

9.2 
22.2 

2.9 
10.9 

8.4 
95.2 
63.8 
24.0 

0. 

9. 
43. 

71. 
226. 
190. 

52.1 
475.5 
251.2 


Source:  US  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Survey  of  the  Origin  of  Exports  by  Manufacturing  EstaNisftments. 
1969. 
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Yur 


Exports  of         Percent  of 
agricultural      U.S.agncul-  - 
commodities     tural  exports 


Selected  commodities 


Fruits        Vegetables 


Nuts 


Cotton 


Diet 


I960... 
1966... 
1968  .. 
1970... 


392.1 
415.2 
413.3 
555.6 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

TABLE  IV.— CALIFORNIA  JOBS 


8.7  .. 
6.2  .. 
6.5  .. 
8.4 


194.8 


58.5 


53.2 


46.1 


75.4 


I  ELATED  TO  EXPORTS 


Year  1969 


Jobs  directly      Jobs  indirectly 

related  to  related  to         Total  export     Percent  ol  export 

Total  jobs  exports  exports'  related  jobs  related  jobi 


Manufacturing. 
Agriculture 


Total. 


1, 700, 000 
318,000 


75,000 
« 39,  750 


93,750 
49,687 


168,750 
88,437 


9.92 
2t.U 


2.018,000 


114,750 


143,437 


238, 187 


12.79 


I  Based  on  Department  o(  Ubor  estimates  ot  lU  jobs  in  indirectly  related  industries  per  every 
directly  related  )ob. 
>  Based  on  value  oi  California  exports. 


Source  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Survey  of  the  Origin  of  Exports  by 
Manufacturing  Establishments.  1969.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  o( 
th(  United  States. 


Tabl*  V. — California  employment  directing 
related  to  manufacturing  exports,  by  se- 
lected industries,  1969 

Number 
of  jobs 

Food  and  kindred  producta 3,900 

Textile  mill  products -   10O-249 

Apparel    and    related    producta 250-600 

Lumber  and  wood  producta 1.000-2.600 

Furniture   and   fixtures 100-249 

Paper  and  allied  producta.. 250-600 

Printing    and    publUhlng... —  260-500 

Chemicals  and  allied  producta 2, 400 

Petroleum  and  coal  producta 600 

Rubber  and  plaatlc  producta 800 

Leather  and  leather  producta 25-50 

Stone,  clay,  and  glasa  producta 400 

Primary    metal    Industries 2,100 

Fabricated  metal  producta 2,300 

Machinery,  except  electrical 12,000 

Electrical  machinery 13,500 

Instruments  and  related  producta —       3,000 

Transportation  equipment 1.250-1,500 

Other a.  500-5,  000 

Source  .VS.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  Surrey  of  the  Origin  of 
Exports  by  Manufacturing  Establishments, 
1969.  

MARTIN  AGRONSKY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Martin 
Agronsky  is  one  of  the  Nation's  best  tele- 
vision newsmen  and  commentators.  I 
have  known  Mr.  Agronsky  for  many  years 
as  a  friend  and  have  admired  and  re- 
spected him  for  his  work.  Today  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  Gwen  Dobson 
writes  an  article  based  on  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Agronsky.  The  article  is  most 
Interesting. 

I  ask  unanlmoLis  consent  that  the  in- 
terview be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News, 
Sept.  15,  19721 
LxTNCHEON  WrrH  Martin  Agronsky 
(By  Owen  Dobson) 
Mention  his   name   and   you   get   an   Im- 
mediate response. 

It  will  be  negative  or  positive  There  Is 
nothing  gray  about  Martin  Agronsky  except 
a  little  hair  and  a  lot  of  matter. 

He  keeps  some  of  the  best  company  In 
town,  at  least  some  of  the  moet  stimulat- 


ing and  their  Saturday  evening  "bull  session" 
on  television  Is  adrenalin  to  any  debate-lov- 
ing Washlngtonlan. 

And  breathes  there  a  Washlngtonlan  who 
doesn't  stand  at  some  given  point  from  which 
to  debate. 

There  sits  Martin  Agronsky  right  smack  In 
the  middle  of  four  top-flight  reporters  tak- 
ing swipes  from  the  left  and  the  right.  And 
It's  quite  believable  if  you  notice  the  chin, 
that  Martin  will  handle  It  all.  He  won't  even 
let  them  get  dull  or  bogged  down  Into  any 
one  line.  Deftly  or  sharply  he'll  bring  them  up 
to  scratch. 

And  onco  sigaln  the  viewer  will  wish  he 
could  dive  through  the  tube  and  Join  them. 
It's  an  "atta  boy,  go-get-em"  kind  of  show 
and  there's  somebody  for  everybody  .  .  .  Peter 
Llsagor.  James  Jackson  Kllpatrtck,  Carl  Ro- 
wan and  Hugh  Sldey,  plus  occasional  flll-lns. 
Martin  Agronsky  isn't  going  to  enjoy  the 
emphasis  on  "Agronsky  and  Company"  be- 
cause he's  most  earnest  about  his  real  work- 
a-day  Job,  his  five-nlghts-a-week  show,  "Eve- 
ning Edition,"  which  appears  at  10  o'clock  on 
WETA-Channel  26. 

That's  his  baby  and  he's  proud  of  It  and 
prouder  still  of  the  guests  he's  been  able  to 
snag  for  the  30-mlnute  show,  but  we'll  get 
back  to  that. 

Agronsky  doesn't  think  of  himself  as  a 
television  personality  or  even  as  a  radio  man, 
which  he  was  for  some  years.  He  thinks  of 
himself  first  and  foremost  as  a  Journalist. 
That  Is  the  profession  he  respects  and  it  is 
Journalism's  principles  that  he  adheres  to  In 
all  of  his  work. 

Looking  at  him  and  listening  to  him.  It's 
hard  to  believe  he  was  born  In  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.  In  fact,  he  thlnke  he  might  be  "the 
only  living  American  born  in  Atlantic  City." 
He  remembers  watching  the  Mafia  move 
Into  the  resort  city,  he  especially  remem- 
bers watching  "Carnation  Charlie"  drive  Into 
town  In  his  big  shiny  Pierce  Arrow  and  he 
recollects  what  a  beautiful  car  It  was. 

"I  went  to  school  with  a  girl  who  was  the 
sister  of  Charlie's  mistress.  Of  course.  I  also 
went  to  school  with  the  police  chief's  son. 
"And  I  remember  when  the  law  started 
cracking  down  on  the  Mafia  by  going  after 
them  for  tax  evasion.  There  was  a  guy  In 
Atlantic  City  who  owned  a  whorehouse.  They 
started  checking  his  laundry  and  counting 
the  ntimber  of  towels  and  sure  enough  they 
caught  him."  Agronsky's  father,  who  was  a 
ftirrler  In  Atlantic  City,  came  from  Russia 
In  1902.  He  had  been  a  social  democrat  and 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  he  had  several 
choices  .  .  .  the  Army,  Siberia  or  emigration. 
"My  father  was  one  of  five  brothers.  The 


youngest  one,  the  one  who  was  my  romantic 
hero,  I  guess,  was  a  writer.  He  was  also  a  dedi- 
cated Zionist.  He  founded  a  Jewish  legion  in 
World  War  I  and  Joined  the  British  Army  to 
fight  against  the  Turks  for  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem. 

"He  wrote  for  the  London  Times  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  when  Jerusalem 
was  freed,  he  organized  the  first  English  pa- 
per there.  The  Jerusalem  Post  (now  PalestlM 
Post)   which  Is  still  very  successful." 

MeanwhUe,  Martin  was  growing  up,  going 
to  school,  working  as  a  busboy  In  Ventnor. 
N.J.  and  finally  going  to  Rutgers  where  he 
studied  political  science  and  Journalism. 

During  college  he  worked  as  a  waiter  and 
dishwasher  In  his  fraternity  house. 

"Kids  today  wouldn't  believe  how  tough 
It  was  .  .  .  but  we  were  different.  Those  were 
hard  years  and  a  kid  had  to  learn  how  to 
make  a  buck." 

When  college  ended,  his  uncle  took  him 
on  the  paper  for  training.  "He  gave  me  my 
first  job  in  journalism  .  .  .  and  he  gave  me 
hell  and  he  gave  me  all  the  work  there  vu 
to  do. 

"But  It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity.  My 
uncle  was  In  a  very  strategic  position  and 
through  his  house  passed  all  the  Important 
writers  of  the  day.  John  Ounther,  Vlnee 
Sheehan,  Arthur  Kessler,  Bob  Consldlne  .  .  . 
I  met  them  all. 

"At  the  end  of  a  year,  my  uncle  said,  "There 
Is  nowhere  here  for  you  to  go  .  .  .  you  have 
learned  yottr  trade  .  .  .  now  go  make  a  living'." 
He  went  to  Paris;  he  free-lanced;  he  did  re- 
search. He  got  a  Job  with  the  International 
News  Service  (INS)  writing  leads  on  wire 
stories  and  doing  the  night's  digest  because 
"my  French  was  good." 

It  was  1937  and  Agronsky  wanted  to  go  to 
Spain,  but  INS  said  no,  so  he  went  anyhow. 
The  London  Times  used  some  of  his  stuff, 
particularly  on  the  concentration  camps  for 
Spanish  refugees.  That  encouraged  him  to 
go  to  London. 

"I  was  in  London  when  the  war  broke  out, 
writing  on  space  rate  for  the  New  York  Times 
and  I  stood  in  pretty  good  with  the  bureau 
chief  so  I  thought  this  might  be  my  break. 
Well,  he  had  a  family  and  he  wanted  out, 
so  he  went  back  to  New  York. 

"A  new  guy  came  In  who,  incldently,  had 
gone  to  Rutgers,  too.  The  first  words  he  said 
to  me  were,  "Don't  give  me  any  of  that  school- 
boy stuff. 

"  'There's  no  job  for  you  here.  We're  bring- 
ing people  over."  It  was  the  most  dreadful 
experience  of  my  life. 

"I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  new  Paris 
chief  and  so  I  gambled  and  went  to  Geneva. 


1  was  there  during  the  last  days  of  the  League 
if  Nations  and  then  In  January  of  1940  an 
Sbc  chief  called  and  aaked  me  to  do  some 
recasts  for  them.  I  had  never  done  any 
J^  before,  but  they  paid  me  eSO  a  broad- 
«^8t  I  couldn't  believe  It. 

••Then  in  April  of  that  year,  a  call  came 
from  Paris  that  the  New  York  Times  wotUd 
«^Tme  as  It*  Geneva  man.  Mean  whUe.  NBC 
-aUed  and  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  BalkMis 
iwas  at  a  real  crossroad.  What  really  clinched 
mv  eolng  with  NBC  waa  the  traveUng." 

Aeronsky  admits  tlmea  were  tough  and 
there  were  setbacka.  "but  I  waa  never  scared. 
one  wav  or  another.  I  knew  I'd  make  it  .  .  . 
that's  the  wonderful  arrogance  of  youth. 

From  the  Balkans.  Agronsky  eventuaUy 
worked  his  way  to  the  Pacific  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent for  NBC.  And  that's  where  he  met 
his  wife  "She  was  a  nurse,  one  of  the  first 
to  leave  the  United  States.  When  I  met  her 
,t  a  press  conference,  she  didn't  even  have 

her  uniform  yet."  

She  died  of  cancer  four  years  ago,  and  it 
is  very  obviously  a  painful  recoUectlon  lor 
Martin  Agronsky. 

There  are  four  children  from  that  mar- 
rtage  They  are  Marcla.  27,  who  waa  recently 
Mtfried  and  lives  In  San  Antonio;  Jonathan. 
25  who  went  to  St.  Alban'a  and  Dartmouth 
and  "is  interested  In  film-making;"  David, 
24.  who  works  on  Capitol  Hill  and  Julie,  22, 
a  registered  ntirse. 

Several  years  ago,  Martin  Agronsky  went 
out  to  Chicago  for  one  of  his  numerous  lec- 
tures and  met  his  current  wife.  Sharon.  I 
dont  know  how  or  why.  but  there  was  that 
gorgeous  girl  at  the  lecttire. 

'We  were  Introduced;  we  had  a  drink  to- 
gether, and  I  liked  her.  Can  you  Imagine,  she 
from  Muacateen,  Iowa  and  not  only  did  I 
get  a  bride  but  the  world's  greatest  Japanese 
gardener  You  should  see  what  she's  done 
at  our  house."  They  Uve  In  the  Tllden  Street 
house  Agronsky  built  21  years  ago. 

Currently,  most  of  Martin's  work  week  U 
Bpent  preparing  lor  his  nightly  show,  which 
u  timed  to  the  current  Issue  or  news  story 
of  the  day.  He  also  does  some  documentary 
work.  „ 

"I  am  very  proud  of  our  show.  Evening 
Bdltion."  I  am  proud  of  our  list  of  guests.  I'd 
put  them  up  against  the  'Today  Show." 

"MechanlcaUy.  though.  It's  a  very  difficult 
show  to  do  and  there's  no  dough  for  public- 
"But we  have  a  first-class  staff  and  we  do 
a  responsible  and  useful  Job.  I  am  a  great 
afflcionado  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  I  think 
one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  career 
was  the  Interview  with  Justice  Hugo  Black. 
"It  took  three  or  four  years  of  persuasion 
but  he  finally  agreed.  I  consider  It  my  great- 
est coup  and  I  think  It  wlU  matter  100  years 
Irom  now." 

Now,  about  the  other  show,  "Agronsky  and 
Company."  The  moderator  says.  "There  Is  an 
honesty  to  the  program.  People  know  we're 
not  pulling  any  punches.  It's  a  bull  session 
on  the  air  and  you  know  you  cant  organize 
a  bull  session.  It's  fun.  It's  free-wheeling  and 
everybody  gets  their  cracks  In  at  one  an- 
other. 

"I  understand  It  Is  the  highest  rated  pub- 
lic affairs  show  In  Washington.  Last  month 
it  was  eighth  in  the  ratings,  I  hear  that's 
great.  They  are  trying  to  syndicate  It  now. 
"That  show  Is  a  funny  thing.  It  had  no 
promotion,  no  advertising.  It  was  a  sleeper. 
It  sneaked  along  and  all  of  a  sudden  It  took 
off. 

"Usually  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  I  get  to- 
gether with  the  producer  and  we  decide  on 
the  topic.  Then  I  call  the  fellows  and  tell 
them  to  be  ready  to  talk  on  such  and  such. 
That's  the  beauty  of  the  show.  We  let  It  go. 
We  let  It  happen." 

Of  his  personal  and  professional  philoso- 
phies. Martin  Agronsky  Is  Just  as  candid. 
"Pair,  is  what  you  try  to  be.  But  you  do 


have  a  Job  to  do  .  .  .  you  have  to  ask  the 
tough  question.  You  have  to  ask  yourself,  if 
It  hurts  and  cuts,  la  It  going  anywhere? 
Sometimes  It's  distasteful,  but  a  responsible 
loumallst  has  a  reason  for  doing  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  feels  ooltimnlst  Jack 
Anderson  performed  a  Journalistic  service  by 
prlnttng  the  Pentagon  Papers,  "but  I  feel  he 
debased  the  currency  of  the  PtiUtser  Prize 
with  that  Eagleton  stuff.  It  was  irresponsible 
and  tigly.  I  would  have  checked  It  first.  Until 
you  can  prove  it.  you  can't  touch  It." 

Agronsky  believes  that  the  best  part  of  the 
American  tradition  Is  muck-raking.  "It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  know,  but  before  you  do  It, 
you  have  to  decide  how  much  good  will  come 
from  It  and  how  much  bad." 

On  a  personal  plane,  Martin  says  he  waa  a 
"premature  antl-Vletnam  War  type.  I  think 
the  whole  thing  was  an  Initial  mlsjudgment 
that  has  been  compounded  by  President  after 
President,  beginning  with  Kennedy. 

"The  one  big  mistake  people  make  la  equat- 
ing criticism  of  the  war  with  lack  of  patrio- 
tism. It  has  put  our  system  In  Jeopardy." 

Martin  Agronsky  enjoys  golf  and  small 
dinner  parties,  "where  all  too  often  we  have 
guests  with  the  same  vice  ...  we  all  talk 
politics.  Washington  Joiornallsts  are  too  In- 
bred: we  talk  to  much  shop.  You  can  tell  how 
we  stick  together  by  how  fast  stories  get 
around.  It  is  almost  Incestuous. 

"We  keep  saying  Washington  Isn't  the 
United  States  ...  we  say  It  but  we  don't 
really  think  Its  so.  People  on  the  outalde 
resent  this.  They  say  'you  may  be  on  the  in- 
side, but  you  don't  really  know  what's 
going  on.' 

"The  other  great  threat  to  a  Washington 
Journalist  Is  that  you  do  mix  with  the  estab- 
lishment. You  become  absorbed  Into  It.  You 
have  access  to  the  power  .  .  .  and  you  mtist 
fight  to  obtain  your  objectivity." 


CONNECTICUT  HISTORIC 
RIVER-WAY 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for  de- 
cades, the  National  Geographic  magazine 
has  been  a  window  on  the  world  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  The  September  issue 
examines  a  subject  of  particular  interest 
to  me — the  past  and  future  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  one  of 
my  prime  concerns  has  been  the  preser- 
vation of  this  beautiful  valley.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senate  has 
twice  approved  my  proposal  to  create  a 
Connecticut  Historic  Riverway  In  the 
southernmost  stretches  of  the  river.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  has  yet  to  approve 
this  important  legislation.  I  am  hopeful 
that  with  articles  such  as  this,  public  and 
congressional  support  for  preserving  the 
river  valley  will  continue  to  grow  and 
the  historic  riverway  will  become  a 
reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Charles 
McCarrys  article  entitled  'Yesterday 
Lingers  Along  the  Cormecticut"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Yesterday  Lingers  Along  the  CoNKZcnctTT 
(By  Charles  McCarry) 
Deep  In  time,  dinosaurs  browsed  where  the 
river  now  flows,  leaving  tracks  preserved  in 
rock  like  hands  on  the  clock  of  life.  Hands 
that  sweep  forward  through  eons  to  Indian, 
explorer,  and  our  own  history.  Scholars  and 
witches,  tycoons  and  evangelists,  gunmakers 
and  gentle  poets  have  abounded  in  Its  val- 


ley—and,   except   for   the   wltchee,    abound 
there  still. 

I  speak  of  the  Connecticut,  "the  long  tidal 
river"  that  flows  410  miles  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  Long  Island  Sound,  forming  the 
boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, then  winding  across  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  (map,  page  338).  In  canoe  and 
car  and  on  foot,  in  every  season,  I  have  fol- 
lowed thU  river.  I  have  traced  It  from  above 
the  lonely  Connecticut  Lakes  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  It  trickles  Into  the  swampy 
Fovirth  Lake  in  a  rivulet  no  larger  than  a 
chUd's  wrist,  to  Its  majestic  estuary,  where 
salty  Atlantic  tides  pulse  out  of  the  Sound 
against  the  flow  of  the  stream . 

The  North  American  Continent  offers  no 
lovelier  journey — and  none  that  more  vividly 
express  the  grim  conflict  between  God's  work 
and  man's. 

THE  WAT  THE  WORLD  SHOCTLD  BE 

In  its  northernmost  reaches,  the  Connect- 
icut flows  through  forest  and  meadows,  flUlng 
lake  after  upland  lake  with  sweet  water. 
Shielded  by  steep  wooded  banks  from  mill 
and  highway  and  hamburger  stand,  the  mod- 
em voyager  retains  the  Illusion  that  he  has 
stepped  back  Into  the  wUderness.  Like  my 
8-year-old  son  John,  he  can  traU  a  hand  over 
the  side  of  a  canoe,  look  upward  at  a  cloud 
of  migrating  birds,  and  cry,  "I  wish  the  whole 
world  was  Just  like  this." 

On  an  evening  In  September,  sitting  on 
the  shores  of  the  Third  Connecticut  Lake 
with  John  and  his  brother  Caleb,  age  10.  I 
could  look  back  on  a  happy  day. 

A  little  after  noon,  as  we  trudged  through 
woods  that  trembled  on  the  verge  of  autumn. 
we  had  come  upon  a  tall  man  dressed  In  the 
loose  bib  overalls  and  toU-stalned  fedora  of 
the  Yankee  farmer.  To  a  question  from  one 
of  the  boys  he  replied,  "I'm  trying  to  figure 
where  the  deer  wUl  be  when  the  season 
opens. "  He  poked  a  blunt  finger  Into  a 
cloven  footprint,  showing  hU  spellbound 
young  listeners  how  to  tell  It  was  a  buck's 
track  by  the  trailing  mark  made  by  the  tip 
of  the  hoof. 

"Venison's  stUl  the  best  eating  there  Is,' 
he'd  said  with  a  grin.  "You  come  back  when 
It's  legal  and  I'll  give  you  some — bet  you'll 
think  It  tastes  better  than  the  beef  your 
momma  cooks.  Why?  Because  It  tastes  natur- 
al ..  .  not  much  of  anything  does  anymore" 
Earlier,  the  chUdren  had  seen  their  first 
eagle,  coasting  downward  In  Its  hunt,  and 
Caleb  glimpsed  a  beaver  that  was  too  quick 
for  my  middle-aged  eyes.  Now,  on  the  wind 
that  blew  down  from  Canada,  we  could  smell 
the  North — that  hint  of  snow  and  tundra  and 
wild  flowers  that  stirs  the  blood  of  blond, 
blue-eved  types  like  us. 

The  pristine  quality  ot  the  river's  north- 
em  reaches  does  not  last  long.  In  Its  middle 
stretches,  great  mills  suck  up  the  water  and 
give  It  back  dyed  green  or  copper— the  color 
of  money.  Famous  colleges  shelter  the  rest- 
less young — Dartmouth  In  New  Hampshire; 
Smith,  Mount  Holyoke.  Amherst,  and  the 
University  of  Massachvisetts  (rising  from 
the  river  plain  like  some  Yankee  BrasOla) 
In  Massachuaetts:  Trinity  and  Wesleyan  in 
Connecticut. 

The  lower  reaches  of  the  river  are  nearly 
as  wild  as  the  upi>er.  Here  Its  marshlands 
and  salt  flats  hold  the  soup  of  life,  where 
unnumbered  species  spawn  and  feed.  Here, 
even  at  the  height  of  day.  when  the  20th- 
century  American  elsewhere  hears  the  clan- 
gor of  hla  changing  country,  there  Is  no 
louder  sound  than  blrdsong  or  the  wind. 
These  were  the  harmonies  heard  by  the  first 
humans  to  know  the  Connecticut,  and  the 
Indians  matched  the  pKjetry  of  nature  when 
they  called  the  river  "the  amlle  of  God." 

LADDER    or    DAMS,    DtntPINCS    Of    MAN 

Along  much  <rf  the  rtver  today  the  racket 
of  human  industry  threatens  to  drown  the 
mtislc  of  nature.  Only  mUee  from  Its  source. 
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the  Connecticut  la  captured  by  the  first  of 
17  dams;  the  dvnamoe  within  many  of  these 
structures  matte  the  electricity  that  helps  to 
light  New  England.  Soon  afterward  the 
fam-js.  factories,  and  towns  begin.  Countless 
pipes  and  ditches  discharge  human  ordure 
and  the  acrid   wastes  of  Industry  Into  the 

water 

Sidney  DuPont.  a  master  at  Becket  Acad- 
emy in'  Connecticut,  who  has  led  expedi- 
tions of  his  boys  from  the  river's  source  to 
Its  moutM,  out  It  well  when  he  told  me, 
••You  drink  the  water  from  cupped  hands — 
and  then,  a  few  miles  downstream,  curse  the 
fool  in  your  canoe  who  splashes  you  with 
his  paddle." 

DuPont  has  his  own  rule  of  thumb  for 
travel  on  the  river:  Where  there  are  trout, 
you  can  drink:  where  there  are  smallmouth 
bass,  you  can  swim:  where  there  are  carp,  you 
can  canoe.  Where  there  are  no  fish,  portage. 

All  the  fish  DuPont  mentions  live  happily 
in' the  Connecticut,  along  with  some  forty 
other  species.  But  the  sturgeon  has  been 
gone  since  the  late  18th  century,  and  the  sal- 
mon (SO  plentiful  in  colonial  times  that 
laws  prohibited  It  being  fed  too  often  to  in- 
dentured servants)  no  longer  runs  up  the 
river.  Its  path  to  cold-water  spawning 
grounds  was  blocked  by  dams  as  early  as  the 
1790's.  and  with  its  homing  Instinct  fnis- 
trated.  the  old  salmon  population  soon  died 
out. 

Against  the  day  when  dams  along  the  lower 
half  of  the  river  wUl  provide  swimways  for 
migrating  fish,  many  thoiuands  of  young 
salmon  are  Introduced  Into  its  waters  each 
year  by  the  fish  and  game  departments  of 
its  various  states.  Atlantic  salmon  go  to  sea 
and  return  to  breed  only  at  three  to  five 
years  of  age.  If  their  brief  experience  In  the 
Connecticut  proves  enough  to  trigger  the 
mysterious  memory  process  that  causes 
them  to  return  to  their  home  stream  to 
spawn,  these  noble  flsh  may  come  back. 
Provided,  of  course,  that  they  escape  the 
commercial  trawlers  at  sea. 

POWER     PLANT     CHANGES     FI=H      HABITS 

Besides  the  dams,  man-made  changes  In 
water  temperature  are  affecting  riverine  life. 
Heated  water  from  the  steam  generators  of 
the  ConnectlcMt  Yankee  nuclear-power  sta- 
tion at  Haddam  Neck  has  been  discharged 
Into  the  river  for  five  years,  raising  surface 
temperatures  by  ten  degrees  or  more.  The 
Essex  Marine  Laboratory  is  now  completing 
a  1  5-mllllon-dollar  research  project  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  this  water  on  flsh 

Barton  C  Marcy.  Jr  .  a  fisheries  biologist 
at  the  marine  lab,  is  cautiously  optimistic 
about  scientific  findings  to  date.  •There's 
been  no  major  disaster  for  the  flsh,"  he  told 
me.  "but  we've  noted  some  subtle  long-term 
effects. " 

Thousands  of  white  catfish  and  brown 
bullheads  no  longer  winter  In  the  bottom 
mud.  as  they  have  always  done,  but  Instead 
"He  like  cordwood"  in  the  unnaturally  warm 
water  The  flsh  feed  more  than  they  nor- 
mally do,  but  show  signs  of  emaciation:  the 
effect  on  their  spawning  habits  Is  still  not 
known. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Connecticut  flsh, 
the  American  shad,  still  frequents  the  river. 
In  colonial  times  It  was  salted  and  shipped 
m  hogsheads  to  Europe  as  one  of  the  Con- 
necticut's major  products.  Commercial  shad 
nshermen  continue  to  operate  In  the  estuary, 
and  sport  fishermen  often  pull  five-  and 
six-pounders  out  of  the  river. 

Like  salmon,  shad  live  In  the  Atlantic  but 
spawn  In  fresh  water.  Each  spring  hundreds 
of  thousands  enter  the  Connecticut.  They 
start  spawning  about  30  miles  upstream,  but 
many  swim  onward,  ascending  the  Enfield 
Dam.  by  means  of  its  sluiceway,  and  being 
lifted  over  Holyoke  Dam  by  an  elevator. 

The  thermal  barrier  at  Haddam  Neck,  ex- 
tending almost  across  the  river,  la  a  poten- 
tial  hazard   for   young   shad   headed    down- 


stream In  late  summer;  the  flsh  cannot  sur- 
vive temperatures  above  90°  F.,  now  often 
exceeded. 

■But  all  of  them."  Bart  Marcy  told  me. 
with  a  hint  of  pride  in  the  creatures  he  Is 
studying.  "And  a  cool  corridor  under  or 
around  the  effluent."  The  luimature  shad  by 
the  thousands  also  pass  right  through  the 
power  turbines  at  Holyoke  Dam  on  their  way 
to  the  sea. 

SrVER     GAINS     SOME     VEW     ALLIES 

Despite  the  dams  and  One  pollution,  the 
river  Is  so  hospitable  to  Ufa.  and  so  strong  In 
its  power  to  cleanse  Itself,  that  scores  of 
species — flsh  and  invertebrates  and  micro- 
organisms— flourish  m  Its  depths.  No  com- 
plete in.entory  of  rlvertne  life  has  even  been 
made,  so  recent  Is  man's  interest  in  the  life 
systems  of  his  planet.  But  according  to  Bart 
Ma^cy.  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  some- 
times are  so  glutted  with  alewlfe.  blueback 
herring,  and  young  menhaden  that  "a  strong 
man  can't  lift  a  seine  out  of  the  water." 

The  river,  long  regarded  primarily  as  a 
r.ource  of  waterpower  and  a  handy  place  to 
dump  the  wastes  of  progress,  has  lately  won 
some  human  allies.  In  the  early  1950's  a 
group  of  Connecticut  Valley  businessmen 
and  conservationists  fonneKl  the  Connecticut 
River  Watershed  Council.  Their  Idea  was  to 
cle»in  up  the  river,  preserve  Its  forests  and 
wetlaudi,  restore  Its  wildlife.  With  a  good 
deal  of  help — the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments together  pay  80  percent  or  more  of 
the  cost  of  local  sewage-teea'.ment  improve- 
ments— these  men  have  seen  the  beginning 
of  a  new  attitude  toward  the  Connecticut. 
Christopher  Percy,  the  council's  executive 
director,  told  me.  "Between  1955  and  1965. 
more  than  75  sewage-treatment  plants  were 
built  In  the  valley.  Some  towns  and  mills 
stUl  dump  raw  wastes  liit©  the  Connecticut, 
but,  what  with  new  laws  and  new  public 
concern.  Industry  has  made  significant 
strides.  The  river  Is  30  percent  cleaner  In 
Connecticut  today  than  It  was  six  years  ago. ' 
By  1974,  If  all  projects  for  the  control  of 
pollution  are  succesbful,  tnuch  of  the  river 
from  the  northern  border  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  Sound  will  be  clean  enough  for  swim- 
ming— not  oniy  for  people,  but  for  all  kinds 
of  flsh.  In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
target  date  Is  1976. 

In  a  sense,  the  pollution  of  the  Connecti- 
cut has  saved  It  from  an  even  worse  fate 
than  the  one  it  has  sullered.  Because  the 
river  Is  noisome  In  places  (and  because  much 
of  It  has  until  recently  been  all  but  Inacces- 
sible by  highway).  Its  banks  have  kept  much 
of  their  natural  beauty.  Little  of^the  honky- 
tonk  has  marred  their  appearancff. 

Nature  Itself  guaranteed  the  scenic  future 
of  the  river.  A  great  sandbar  lying  across  Its 
mouth  prevented  deep-draft  ships  from  en- 
tering, and  any  large  port  city  from  growing 
up.  On  the  peaceful  banks  of  Its  lower 
reaches  saltwater  villages — Kssex.  Haddam. 
Old  Lyme.  Old  Saybrook — recall  In  their 
graceful  streets  and  boatyards  the  seafaring 
past  of  the  region.  Around  them  lie  salt 
marshes  and  other  wetlands,  hatcheries  of 
fish  and  refuges  of  birds  and  aquatic  animals. 
Connecticut's  Senator  Abraham  Ribiooff. 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  Introduced  legislation  to  pre- 
serve the  valley.  His  bill  to  create  the  first 
part  of  a  projected  three-unit  Connecticut 
Historic  Rlverway  has  twice  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  has  not  been  acted  on  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  Initial  legislation 
would  halt  further  development  of  23,500 
acres  of  land  on  both  banks  of  the  river  be- 
tween Old  Saybrook  and  East  Haddam,  Con- 
necticut. The  other  units  would  be  In  the 
Mount  Holyoke  region  of  Massachusetts  and 
In  northern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
not  far  from  the  river's  source. 

"I  want  to  clean  up  this  great  river  and 
preserve  Its  valley  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future    generations,"    Senator    Rlblcoff    told 


me.  "I  love  the  Connecticut,  not  only  toe 
what  it  Is,  but  for  what  we  learn  atwut 
America  from  It.  We  must  save  what  is  t>eau- 
tlful  while  there  Is  still  time." 

PIONEERS    BOTH    FRUGAL    AND    HARDY 

Christopher  Percy  estimates  that  the  clean- 
up of  the  Connecticut  will  cost  as  much  as 
300  million  dollars  more.  Many  think  the  re- 
sult will  be  worth  every  penny. 

This  freehanded  mood  in  the  valley  might 
puzzle  the  ghosts  of  the  first  settlers,  who  put 
down  roots  along  the  river  almost  350  years 
ago.  For  one  thing,  those  pioneer  Puritans 
were  a  parsimonious  lot:  In  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  they  still  like  to  tell  of  the 
18th-century  farmer  who  stopped  his  clock 
when  he  went  into  the  fields,  "so  It  would 
last  longer."  For  another,  the  story  of  the 
early  settlements  is  one  of  almost  unrelieved 
struggle  to  subdue  nature. 

"Nature's  pretty  noticeable  a^ou•l^  here." 
said  a  Massachusetts  farmer  I  chatted  with 
one  diy.  "It's  Africa  In  the  summer  and  the 
North  Pole  In  the  winter — and  you've  always 
got  one  eye  on  the  river  In  springtime  for  fear 
it  might  wash  you  down  to  Long  Island.  But 
as  long  as  things  grow,  we'll  be  here." 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  settlers  attacked 
nature  with  Ingenuity  and  pious  certitude. 
"God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  He  might 
send  choice  grain  into  the  wilderness,"  thun- 
dered an  early  preacher  in  Hadley,  Massa- 
chusetts. Considerable  sifting  had  been  ac- 
compUshel  long  before  the  human  race  made 
its  appearance. 

Volcano  and  Ice.  rushing  water,  and  the 
brilliant  sun  changed  the  landscape  and  the 
climate  many  times  over  the  eons.  The  valley 
has  been  a  field  of  ice.  a  chain  of  lakes,  and 
even  earlier  a  hospltalable  swamp  where  dino- 
saurs grazed  on  water  plants,  leaving  their 
huge  three-toed  tracks  In  wet  muck  that  has 
since  hardened  Into  the  stony  sho-^ilders  of 
the  river  near  Holyoke.  Massachusetts. 

Finally,  it  became  what  it  was  when  Euro- 
peans first  saw  It  in  the  1600's.  and  what  it 
remains — one  of  the  most  productive  farm 
valleys  east  of  Iowa,  and  one  of  the  likeliest 
places  in  the  world  to  build  a  mill  From  its 
source  to  Its  mouth,  the  Connecticut  drops 
2,650  feet,  providing  abundant  waterpower. 
The  early  settlers  made  their  way  from  the 
coast  through  a  dense  forest  that  one  young 
emigrant,  fearful  of  Indians  and  wild  beasts. 
called  "a  boundless  contiguity  of  shade." 
They  were  dazzled  by  the  broad  meadows 
that  lay  along  the  river,  waiting  for  the  plow. 
The  early  comers  dotted  the  land  with  houses 
and  barns:  their  descendants  have  spread 
acres  of  suburbs  around  factory  towns  that 
make  prodigal  use  of  the  river's  waters. 

Still,  the  land  is  kind.  Its  fertility  Is  re- 
newed now  and  again  by  the  river's  flooding. 
But  a  farmer  has  no  guarantee  that  the  land 
he  tills  will  be  planted  by  hlE  grandson:  where 
the  river  turns  sharply  in  Its  great  meanders. 
It  transfers  soil  steadily  from  one  bank  to 
another,  so  that  a  cornfield  that  was  In  Had- 
ley a  hundred  years  ago  may  well  be  across 
the  river  in  Northampton  1»day. 

MACHINES   RAISE  OtJTPtJT  Or  VAIXEY  FAKMS 

Despite  another,  more  serious  loss  of  land- 
to  developers — the  valley  produces  almosit  as 
much  as  It  did  In  the  heyday  of  agriculture. 
Walter  Melnlck,  agricultural  agent  for  Hamp- 
shire County  in  Massachusetts,  told  me: 
"The  valley  grows  about  200  million  pounds 
of  potatoes  annually.  Thirty  years  ago,  on 
nearly  four  times  as  much  acreage.  It  pro- 
duced 300  million  pounds.  The  story  Is  the 
same  for  all  the  other  crops  that  earn  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  for  the  valley's 
farmers — sweet  corn  and  tomatoes,  lettuce 
and  onions,  hay  and  asparagus." 

One  or  two  men  with  modern  machinery 
can  raise  as  much  today  as  a  battalion  of 
brothers  and  cousins  could  coax  from  the 
soil  In  former  times.  The  land  and  the  ma- 
chine, long  twin  features  and  often  opposing 
forces  in  the  valley,  have  happily  married. 
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The  crop  that  stUl  depends  almost  wholly 
r,  the  human   hand   is   tobacco— the   most 


?^o^tant  one  in  the  valley  and,  IronlcaUy 
^fone  -hat  supports  many  a  factory.  The 
wrt  of  New  England  seems  an  odd  place  for 
m-  southern  plant  to  flourish,  but  many  of 
^erica's  famous  cigars  are  wrapped  In 
J^me  shade-grown   Cottnectlcut   Valley   to- 

"^Tobicco  has  been  grown  In  the  valley  since 
Tndian  days.  Today  it  's  the  premier  cash 
croi  prod^iclng  $24,000,000  a  year  in  Con- 
nec-icut  alone.  It  earns  more  money  per  acre 
than  any  other  crop  grown  In  the  U.S. 

From  mid-Connectlcut  to  northern  Massa- 
chusetts, huge  fields  of  tobacco  grow  under 
Muzt-  le-.is  that  shield   the  delicate  leaves 
from"  the  sun   (page  353..  In  the  late   19th 
reniurv  the  Dutch  aU   but  drove  American 
wraoD^r   leaf   oft   the   market   with   Imports 
from  Sumatra,   where   the   hot  sun,   filtered 
through  a  coiistantlv  cloudy  sky,  prcducod  a 
stretchy  aromatic  leaf  of  exceptional  quality. 
iMeuious    Yankees    reasoned    that    tobacco 
erown  under  tents  to  shield  It  from  the  val- 
levs  fierce   summer   sun   might   be   Just   as 
good  as  that  grown  In  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies The  experiment  was  first  tried  In  1900. 
After  sevsral   years   of   false   starts.   It   suc- 
ceeded with  Cuban  seed.  The  valley  has  been 
marketing  quality  cigar  wrappers  ever  since. 
Tobacco  Is  a  romantic  crop,  but  a  difficult 
one   Lorenzo  D.  Lambson,  whose  famUy  has 
been  growing    It   near   Sodom   Mountain   In 
Southwlck,  Massachusetts,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  told  aie  the  secret  of  the  val- 
ley's fine  tobacco:  "Our  soil  Is  pure— eight  to 
ten  inches  of  loam  on  top  of  a  thin  layer  of 
subsoil,  and  below  that  sand  and  gravel.  A 
lot  of  places  have   tried   to  grow  shade  to- 
bacco, but  most  can't  do  it— we've  got  the 

soil." 

On  Lambson's  33  acres  In  tobacco,  every 
plant  Is  set  In  the  ground,  hoed,  tied,  twisted, 
aad  flnallv  picked  by  human  hands — up  to 
a  hundred  pairs  at  harvesttlme. 

Lambson  showed  me  a  well-cured  hand  of 
tobacco— a  bunch  of  uniform-size  leaves  tied 
together.  He  stretched  a  leaf,  setting  cff  Its 
fine  vein  structure  and  flawless  brown  skin. 
"That's  what  a  leaf  should  be,"  he  said, 
"You  can  only  get  that  kind  of  leaf  by  using 
vour  hands — all  the  way." 
"  I  had  to  confess  (though  I  am  allergic  to 
tobacco  and  Immediately  had  a  paroxysm  of 
sneezing)  that  I  had  never  seen,  or  smelled. 
a  more  beautiful  product  of  the  soil. 

Lambson's  handiwork  pays  off.  He  pro- 
duces 1.600  pounds  o?  tobacco  per  acre,  and 
he  sells  it  for  50  cents  to  $7.50  a  pound. 

Lorenzo  Lambson  Is  one  of  the  few  inde- 
pendent tobacco  farmers  in  the  valley;  much 
of  the  growing  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
big  tobacco  companies.  About  80  percent  of 
Connecticut  leaf  goes  for  sorting  and  grading 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
where  labor  costs  are  much  lower.  Cigar 
makers  also  draw  wrappers  from  other, 
cheaper  sources.  This  and  other  factors  have 
reduced  tobacco  acreage  in  the  valley  from 
28,000  In  the  late  1940's  to  6,300  today. 

■Tobacco  wUl  survive  in  the  valley,  but  not 
at  anything  like  historic  levels,"  Dr,  Gordon 
S.  Tavlor  told  me.  He  heads  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Windsor, 
and  Is  widely  regarded  as  knowing  more 
about  valley  tobacco  than  anyone  else. 

All  their"  research,  he  confesses,  has  not 
disclosed  whv  dead  cigars  and  old  cigar 
smoke  smell  so  bad.  "I  sort  of  hoped  at  one 
point  that  we  could  please  the  ladles  by 
eliminating  smelly  draperies  and  stinking 
ashtrays."  he  smiled.  "But  we  never  did 
find  out  why  a  cigar,  which  Is  so  satisfying  to 
a  man,  has  to  be  so  annoying  to  his  wife." 

DUTCH     TELL     ENGLISH     OF    CONNECHUUr 

Long  before  Connecticut  matched  the 
Dutch  In  growing  tobacco,  the  first  explorer 
arrived  In  the  person  of  Dutch  mariner  Adrl- 
aen  Block    (Rhode   Island's  Block  Island   la 


named  for  him) .  In  1614  he  saUed  his  50-foot 
ship  Onrust  (in  English,  Vnrest  or  Restless) 
over  the  great  sandbar  and  uprlver  to  the 
Enfield  Rapids,  abotit  60  miles  from  the 
Sound.  He  traded  with  the  Sequin  and  Na- 
waa  Indians,  and  then  hoisted  saU  for  homo 
to  give  news  of  his  discovery  to  the  Amster- 
dam Trading  Company. 

What  the  Dutch  thereafter  called  New 
Netherlands  was  already  on  English  maps  as 
New  England.  Capt.  John  Smith,  at  about  the 
same  time,  had  sailed  along  Cape  Cod,  and 
in  the  name  of  James  I  laid  claim  to  what 
he  guessed  must  lie  beyond  It. 

The  Dutch  were  mainly  Interested  in  trade, 
the  English  In  colonUllzatlon.  With  com- 
mendable generosity,  the  Dutch  told  the  Eng- 
lish at  Plymouth  Colony  of  the  fertile  lands 
to  the  west.  The  Puritan  fathers  dourly  re- 
sponded that  Dutchmen  had  better  trespass 
with  caution,  if  at  all,  on  lands  that  belonged 
to  the  English  Crown.  .,     ^   „ 

The  Indians,  long  established  on  the  Con- 
necticut, not  unnaturally  regarded  the  val- 
ley as  their  own.  There  were  many  tribes 
along  the  river,  living  uneasily  with  one  aj:i- 
other.  Among  them  were  some  very  naive 
diplomatists.  In  the  early  1630b,  several 
Dands  of  valley  Indians— Podunks  and  per- 
haps Mahlcans,  whom  James  Fenlmore  Coop- 
er apostrophized  as  the  noblest  of  red  men, 
the  Mohicans— visited  the  Massachusetts 
colonies  and  Invited  the  land-hungry  settlers 
to  help  them  expel  the  ferocious  Pequots^ 

At  first  the  English  declined  these  offers 
of  alliance,  but  their  curiosity  about  the 
Connecticut  lands  was  further  stirred.  On 
September  26,  1633,  a  small  ship  carrying 
a  band  cf  settlers  from  the  Massachusetts 
colonies  sailed  uprlver  past  a  sign  claiming 
the  Connecticut  for  the  Netherlands,  as  \veU 
as  a  Dutch  fort  that  hailed  the  Intruding 
ship  but  faUed  to  fire  its  two  cannon.  The 
colonists  went  ashore  at  a  spot  that  Is  now 
Windsor,   Connecticut,    where    they    built    a 

^\he  English,  of  course,  outlasted  everyone. 
They  soon  founded  two  more  colonies,  at 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield.  After  the  harsh 
cllraatd  and  the  rocky  soil  of  the  Massachu- 
setts coast,  they  rightly  believed  that  tiiey 
nad  come  to  a  comparative  paradise.  To  their 
Puritanical  souls,  paradise  was  obviously  a 
theocracv,  and  this  they  established,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Hooker  in  1639.  They  described  their  purpose 
as  "to  maintain  and  preserve  the  liberty  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel  ...  and  also  of  the 
churches." 

Vallev  theocrats  later  promulgated  laws 
specifying  the  death  penalty  for  15  separate 
offenses.  One  provided  for  execution  of  dis- 
obedient sons  who  were  "stubborn  and  re- 
bellious and  wUl  not  obey  their  [parents  1 
voice  and  chastisement." 

In  the  1680s  the  witch-hunting  divine. 
Cotton  Mather,  accused  Mary  Webster  of 
Hadlev  of  murder  by  sorcery.  Witch  Webster 
was  h"anged  unsuccessfully  by  "brisk  lads"  of 
the  town,  then  left  In  the  snow  to  freeze.  She 
nevertheless  survived  11  years  to  a  natural 
death  Her  "victim."  a  farmer  named  PhUlp 
Smith,  had  died  from  what  Mather  described 
as  being  made  "very  valetudlnarlous." 

INDIANS    MASSACRED    VALLEY    NTWCOMEBS 

The  cross  and  the  rifle  played  equal  parts 
In  the  settlement  of  the  valley.  The  Massa- 
chusetts farms  and  towns,  particularly,  were 
subject  to  sudden  and  violent  Indian  attacks 
for  more  than  a  century.  Not  only  resentful 
local  tribes  contested  the  settlers,  but  also 
hostile  bands  from  uprlver  and  Canada.  In 
the  three  bloody  years  of  King  PhUip's  War 
( 1675-78) ,  230  persons  were  killed  and  nearly 
200  hotises  and  barns  burned. 

Gunpowder  was  often  stored  in  the  garrets 
of  fortified  meetlnghotises.  which  also  did 
duty  as  churches.  This  foiled  the  Indians 
but  sent  the  faithful  scampering  when  a 
thunderstorm  broke  out  during  services. 


On  February  29,  1704,  Deerfleld  suffered 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Indian  attacks  in 
New  England's  history.  A  French  officer, 
Hertel  de  Rouville,  with  a  force  of  340  Indians 
ar.d  French  soldiers  from  Canada,  attacked 
before  daybreak,  put  the  snow-covered  town 
to  the  torch,  killed  49  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  earned  off  109  captives  • 

Just  before  sunup  on  February  29.  1972, 
I  parked  my  car  outside  Deerfleld.  It  was  a 
windless  day,  and  the  town  dogs  did  not 
catch  my  scent  any  more  than  their  ancestors 
had  smelled  de  RouvUles  irregulars. 

Deerfleld  has  been  preserved  by  its  wise 
town  fathers  pretty  much  as  It  was  In  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  graceful  old 
houses,  looming  in  winter  mist,  looked 
enough  like  the  ones  de  Rouville  burned  to 
suit  my  purpose.  It  was  my  idea  to  walk  along 
the  river  as  the  captives  had  done— many 
of  them  StUl  in  their  nlghtclothes,  their  feet 
bare  or  bound  hastily  In  rags. 

I  floundered  through  the  snow,  and  not 
even  woolen  socks  inside  stout  boots  or  the 
goosedown  Jacket  my  wife  had  given  me  for 
Christmas  could  keep  the  cold  from  my  bones. 
Longing  for  warmth.  I  rounded  a  bend  In  the 
river  and  saw  a  small  fire  blinking.  Crouched 
beside  it,  over  a  hole  in  the  ice,  was  a  fish- 
erman in  red  plaid. 

He  Introduced  himself  as  Roger  Coe,  'from 
right  around  here,"  and  brought  out  a  Ther- 
mos. He  ha-ided  me  a  cup  of  coffee  laced 
with  something  more  warming.  I  told  him 
what  I  was  about,  and  asked  if  he  could 
believe  that  the  captives  of  Deerfleld  could 
have  survived  their  savage  ordeal  on  a  morn- 
ing worse  than  this. 

Roger  Coe  looked  at  the  rising  sun,  then 
at  me.  -They  had  to."  he  said.  "But  why 
anyone  else  would  po  for  a  walk  on  the  Ice 
at  6:30  on  a  Pe'oruarv  morning  unless  he 
w*s  tied  up  by  an  Indian,  I  can't  answer 
you!" 

FLOODS    MAY    BE    VITAL    TO    THE    RrVXH 

The  Connecticut  no  longer  figures  greatly 
in  the  conscious  daUy  lUe  of  valley  people. 
As  a  New  Hampshlreman  remarked  to  me. 
"There's  not  much  reason  to  pay  It  any  mind, 
like  there  used  to  be  when  It  ran  the  mills 
or  carried  the  barn  away." 

The  river  has  often  been  a  cruel  com- 
panion. Close  to  twenty  major  floods  have 
been  recorded  since  the  settlers  came,  and 
some  have  been  truly  devastating.  With  the 
Connecticut  now  controlled  by  dams  and 
dikes,  there's  little  likelihood  that  a  flood 
like  the  big  one  In  1936,  which  did  some  65 
minion  dollars  in  damage,  will  come  again. 
Professor  Lincoln  Brower.  a  biologist  at 
.\mherst  College  who  has  a  special  feeling 
for  rivers,  thinks  this  may  not  be  altogether 
a  good  thing.  "The  only  reason  flooding  Is 
mad,"  he  told  me,  "Is  that  man  has  been 
foolish  enough  to  build  on  the  floodplaln  I 
see  flooding  as  God's  gift.  RefertUizatlon  of 
land  is  responsible  for  civilization  in  the 
first  place — ancient  Egypt  being  a  prime  ex- 
ample" _ 

An  ecological  activist.  Professor  Brower  la 
opposed  to  dams.  In  his  view,  they  return 
a  great  deal  less  than  they  take.  According 
to  a  prellmlnarv  study  at  Amherst  College, 
the  action  of  the  dam  at  Ttirners  Pall.  Massa- 
chtisetts.  reduces  by  tenfold  the  number  of 
invertebrates,  such  as  Insect  larvae  and 
snails   for  several  miles  downstream. 

This  plunder  of  life,  which  takes  place 
when  the  dam  stops  the  flow  and  dries  out 
parts  of  the  stream  bed.  probably  also  affects 
the  river's  capacltv  to  cleanse  Itself.  It  Is  the 
life  In  the  river,  much  of  It  microscopic,  that 
breaks  down  sewage  and  wast«,  purifying 
the  water.  "If  man  were  enlightened.'  Pro- 
fessor Brower  declares,  "he  would  delndus- 
trlallze    many    areas    of    the    Connecticut 

Valley  " 

To  industrialists,  such  Ideas  aeem  extreme. 
'Man  deserves  as  much  consideration  as  the 
shad  or  the  aqtiatlc  snail,"  says  John  Hlckey 
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of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  In 
Massachusetts.  'The  new  pumped-storage 
facility  were  buUdlng  here  at  Northfleld 
Mountain  wUl  help  prevent  brownouts  by 
delivering  power  when  the  demand  Is 
greatest.  And  It  wUl  be  practically  invisible." 

Built  Inside  the  mountain,  the  facility  will 
pump  2'.,  billion  gallons  of  river  water  up  to 
a  reservo'lr  In  an  8-hour  period,  using  "bor- 
rowed '  power  when  overall  demand  Is  low. 
Then,  at  peak  demand,  the  water  will  flow 
back  down,  turning  generators  to  supply  a 
million  kilowatts. 

In  Proresscr  Brower's  view,  this  faculty 
will  hardly  be  "Invisible."  Part  of  the  flow  of 
the  river  will  actually  be  reversed  for  two 
miles  in  July  and  August  whUe  the  pumps 
lift  water  at  the  awesome  rate  of  5.4  million 
gallons  a  mlaute. 

It's  Impossible  to  Judge  for  certain  whether 
men  like  Brewer  or  men  like  Hlckey  are  the 
realists  with  regard  to  proper  use  of  the 
river.  One  thing  Is  certain:  They  wUl  hear 
from  each  other  for  years  to  come,  for  the 
construction  of  200  new  dams  on  the  Con- 
necticut's tributaries  has  been  projected  for 
the  next  50  years. 

Those  who  tinker  with  the  flow  of  the  river 
would  delight  their  predecessors  In  the  val- 
ley. As  much  as  any  place  on  earth,  it  has 
been  the  home  of  mechanical  genius.  I  called 
on  one  such  genius  In  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts He  Is  John  C.  Oarand.  who  invented 
the  Ml  rifle  (page  363).  As  Oarand  ex- 
plained, and  as  every  QI  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea  was  told,  this  rifle  Is  "a  gas-operated, 
clip-fed.  semiautomatic  Infantry  weapon — 
the  best  In  the  world." 

INVENTOR    COT    AN    EARLY    START 

Oarand  emigrated  from  Canada  as  a  chUd. 
By  the  age  of  12  he  was  a  mUlworker,  and  the 
Inventor  of  a  device  to  paint  bobbins  In  the 
cotton  mill  where  he  was  employed.  In  1933, 
as  an  obscure  worker  In  the  Springfield 
Armorv.  he  developed  the  prototype  of  the 
M-1.  then  called,  as  many  think  It  should 
alwavs  have  been,  "the  Oarand  rifle."  Oarand 
made  the  drawings,  designed  machines  to 
make  complicated  parts,  worked  up  formulas 
for  the  manufacture  of  special  kinds  of  steel. 
How,  I  asked,  did  a  man  with  so  little 
formal  education  know  how  to  do  such 
things? 

"Oh.  I  Just  knew."  Oarand  responded. 
His  rifle  was  carried  into  battle  by  millions 
of  Americans — not  a  few  of  whom  wrote  to 
him  to  thank  him  for  saving  their  lives.  For 
his  labors.  Oarand  received  a  pension  and 
the  one-mUUonth  M-1  manufactured  at  the 
Springfield  Armory.  Altogether,  more  than 
six  million  were  produced. 

He  bears  no  bitterness  that  he  never  shared 
In  the  huge  profits  earned  by  his  Invention. 
And,  on  occasion,  he  has  had  some  reward. 
Not  long  ago  Oarand  and  his  wife  were  In- 
vited to  the  White  House  for  a  Sunday  serv- 
ice. "As  we  went  through  the  reception  line, 
I  saw  that  President  Nixon  was  very  tired," 
Oaraud  recalls.  "A  man  told  him  my  name, 
but  It  didn't  mean  a  thing  to  him.  Then  I 
said.  'I'm  the  M-1  rifle.'  He  woke  right  up. 
smiled,  and  gave  me  a  real  handshake." 

Americans  won  the  West,  and  all  their 
past  wars,  with  the  help  of  firearms  manu- 
factured in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Samuel 
Colt's  factory  In  Hartford  still  turns  out  all 
sorts  of  six-shooters,  and  provides  most  of 
the  M-16  rifles  used  In  Viet  Nam.  Uprlver. 
In  Springfield.  Smith  &  Wesson  continues 
to  make  handguns. 

The  Springfield  rifle.  In  Its  various  forms, 
may  well  have  been  the  most  famous  of  all 
American  arms.  As  early  as  1777.  the  Spring- 
field Armory — on  a  hilltop  site  above  the 
river — made  ammunition,  and  from  1796  to 
1968  It  turned  out  millions  of  muskets,  car- 
bines, and  rifles.  Its  products  spoke  on  bat- 
tlefields from  Saratoga  to  Bull  Run  to  the 
Little  Big  Horn  to  Normandy  to  Viet  Nam. 

No  longer  does  the  armory  produce  these 
lnstr\iments  of  valor  and  suffering.  Except 


for  a  musetim.  Its  regimental  square  of  brick 
buildings  has  been  turned  over  to  a  commu- 
nity college.  I  reflected,  as  I  watched  boys 
of  mUltary  age  and  girls  old  enough  to  be 
widows  sauntering  across  the  handsome 
broad  quadrangle,  that  many  would  think 
they  had  found  a  better  use  for  the  armory 
than  their  forebears  had  done. 

FtlXTON   NO   HKSO   IN    HBW    HAMPSHIRE 

Valley  people  have,  of  course,  been  as  In- 
genious In  the  mechanics  of  peace  as  In  those 
of  war.  In  1793  Samuel  Morey.  a  farslghted 
tlnkerer  of  Orford,  New  Hampshire,  launched 
a  skiff  In  the  Connecticut.  The  small  boat 
carried  Sam  and  an  Invention  he  had  worked 
up  that  winter  in  the  Orford  blacksmith 
sbop — a  steam  engine  that  drove  a  paddle 
wheel  and  moved  the  skiff  uprlver  at  a 
steady  five  miles  an  hour. 

A  few  years  later.  In  another,  larger  boat. 
Sam  Morey  steamed  from  Hartford  to  Man- 
hattan. Robert  Pulton  vtelted  Orford,  talked 
to  Sam  Morey,  and  used  some  of  Sam's  de- 
vices In  his  own  more  famous  steamboat.  In 
New  Hampshire  at  least,  Robert  Pulton  still 
wears  a  villain's  black  moustache — for  no 
one  there  believes  that  anyone  except  Sam 
Morey  Invented  the  steamboat,  whatever  the 
history  books  may  say. 

The  steamboat  had  a  brief  but  glorious  day 
on  the  Connecticut.  In  1826  thet  Bamet 
negotiated  the  Enfleld  Eaplds.  helped  by  a 
crew  of  polemen.  and  docked  In  Springfield. 
Later,  when  a  canal  had  been  dug  around 
the  rapids,  steamer  service  between  New  York 
and  Springfield  became  commonplace. 

A  visitor  named  Charles  Dickens  was  less 
Impressed  by  these  rlvercraft  than  the  locals 
were.  Of  a  ride  between  Springfield  and 
Hartford  on  a  Pebruarj'  day  In  1842.  he 
wrote:  "Mr.  Paap,  the  celebrated  dwarf, 
might  have  lived  and  died  happily  In  the 
cabin.  ...  I  thln^  [the  engine]  might  have 
been  half  a  pony  power." 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  the  railroad 
had  whistled  the  death  knell  of  these  pic- 
turesque craft.  The  last  vestiges  of  commer- 
cial traffic  on  the  river  are  barges  that  carry 
several  mUUon  tons  of  cargo,  mostly  oil  and 
gasoline,  to  Hartford  each  year.  Coast  Guard 
Icebreakers  keep  the  channel  open  most  of 
the  winter.  North  of  Hartford  a  pleasure  boat 
Is  a  rare  sight,  but  off  the  Haddams  and  Old 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  on  any  summer  day 
the  river  Is  filled  with  sails. 

CONNECTICUT     PIONEERED     THE    ASSEMBLY     LINE 

If  Sam  Morey's  steamboat  ceased  to  be  use- 
ful In  the  valley,  other  Inventions  born  there 
have  literally  changed  the  world.  It  was  the 
armories  along  the  Connecticut  that  devel- 
oped the  system  of  Interchangeable  parts 
which  gave  birth  to  the  machine  tool — and  so 
to  the  techniques  of  mass  production  that 
turned  America  Into  the  complex  and  stagger- 
ingly rich  society  It  Is  today. 

As  early  as  1799  Ell  Whitney  proposed  set- 
ting up  a  plant  near  New  Haven  "to  make  the 
same  parts  of  different  guns  ...  as  much 
like  each  other  as  the  successive  Impressions 
of  copper  plate  engraving."  Forty-nine  years 
later  Samuel  Colt's  factory  at  Hartford  was 
mass-producing  guns.  Prom  then  onward 
men,  but  not  the  things  they  manufactured, 
could  properly  be  called  "one  of  a  kind." 

The  valley  has  had  Its  share  of  the  men 
and  women  who  were  one  of  a  kind.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  only  boy  In  a  family  of  11  (all 
his  sisters  were  six  feet  tall  or  more,  so  that 
his  father  Joked  he  had  sired  "sixty  feet  of 
daughters"),  preached  In  Northampton  for 
21  years,  beginning  In  1727.  He  made  that 
town  the  center  of  an  evangelical  movement 
called  the  "Great  Awakening." 

Noah  Webster  compUed  part  of  his  diction- 
ary whUe  living  in  the  valley,  and  helped 
found  Amherst  College.  That  fey  spinster, 
Emily  Dickinson,  wrote  some  of  the  finest 
poetry  In  English  In  Amherst.  Augustus 
Salnt-Gaudens  sculptured  his  standing  Lin- 


coln and  much  else  at  Cornish,  New  Hamp- 
shire; his  home  Is  preserved  as  a  national 
historic  site.  Rudyard  Kipling  married  a  girl 
from  Brattleboro.  Vermont,  built  a  houM 
shaped  like  a  ship  In  nearby  Dummerston. 
and  there,  gazing  upon  snowy  Monadaock 
across  the  river,  wrote  The  Jungle  Books. 

In  the  20  years  he  lived  at  Hartford. 
Samuel  Langhome  Clemens  WTOte  those  clas- 
sics— Lije  on  the  Mississippi,  Tom  Saxoyer, 
Huckleberry  Finn — that  made  the  Mississippi 
the  very  symbol  of  American  life.  M«rk 
Twain's  house.  Its  kitchen  In  front  "so  the 
servants  can  see  the  circus  go  by."  is  open 
to  a  public  stlU  enthralled  by  his  works. 

HARD  QUESTION  FOR  A  GHOSTLY  COMPANIOH 

Mark  Twam  Is  my  favorite  human  belog 
of  all  time.  When  I  set  out  upon  the  Con- 
necticut, knowing  that  he  had  spent  mucb 
of  his  life  on  its  banks  (dreaming  of  another 
river ) ,  I  should  have  lUced  to  Invite  him 
along. 

I  should  have  liked  to  stand  with  him  on 
Mount  Sugarloaf  above  Hadley  early  In  the 
day.  watching  the  sun  bum  away  the  ground 
mist,  hearing  the  tractors  In  the  fields  be- 
neath the  mist  even  before  It  lifted.  Of  float 
down  the  estuary  with  him  In  a  boat.  Or 
show  him  what  has  become  of  the  river  near 
the  factory  towns,  where  It  Is  browner  than 
his  muddy  Mississippi  ever  was. 

My  Journey  up  and  down  the  valley- 
through  the  clash  of  natural  beauty  and 
arrogant  despoliation,  through  the  history 
of  a  righteous  people  who  furnished  the  world 
with  guns  and  tobacco — filled  my  mind  with 
questions.  They  are  an  American's  questions, 
and  what  better  ghost  to  put  them  to  than 
that  of  Mark  Twain,  the  quintessential 
American? 

On  all  the  little  questions  I  would  have 
held  my  tongue.  Why  should  a  room  full  or 
old  guns  m  Springfield  stir  In  me  the  truest 
love  of  my  country?  How  can  men  live  In  aot 
of  the  most  perfect  landscapes  on  the  planet, 
and  seem  not  to  notice  it?  How  can  the  river 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  people  and  the 
towns  to  whom  It  has  given  wealth  and 
pleasure  for  fifteen  generations? 

Instead  of  all  these  small  questions.  I  would 
have  asked  the  big  one:  "Mr.  Twain,  why  Is 
It  that  man  spoils  whatever  he  touches,  and 
endears  himself  to  me  for  having  done  It?" 

Mark  Twain,  I  suspect,  would  have  an- 
swered me  as  he  did  annother  inqulsitcM'  to 
Life  on  the  Mississippi.  "I  was  gratified  to 
be  able  to  answer  promptly,  and  I  did," 
Twain  wrote.  "I  said  I  didn't  know." 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during  Uie 
recent  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy 
hearings  on  social  services,  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  excellent  testimony  of 
the  director  of  Illinois'  Department  of 
Public  Aid,  Edward  Weaver.  Recently, 
the  social  services  program  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  criticism,  too  much  of  It 
deserved.  There  is  little  question  that 
some  States  have  used  the  social  services 
subsidy  as  a  "raid  on  the  U.S.  Treasury." 
However,  there  is  also  little  question  that 
some  States  have  developed  legitimate 
programs  that  provide  vital  and  essential 
services  to  their  citizens.  I  believe  the 
testimonies  before  the  Fiscal  Policy  Sub- 
committee have  shown  that  to  be  true.  At 
a  time  when  Senate  and  House  conferees 
are  deliberating  the  fate  of  the  social 
services  program,  I  would  like  to  share 
this  excellent  testimony  from  the  State 
of  Illinois  with  the  Senate.  The  social 
services  program  deserves  a  fair  hear- 
ing. Properly  conceived  and  executed  It 
is  the  best  type  of  welfare  reform. 
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I  ask   unanimous    consent    that   the  ^^^^^^  TL'^^oTuo^'\^' :S.]o?Z^  ^  eslL^atLrUlTa^^c:^  mc^e^^m"-!-" 

Jti^  be  printed  in  the  RECOK..  ^^TJ^^T^T^^^^v^^n""^ X  -ted  -  ^^^^^^J^  -,  ^-^.^^w'^ 

There   being   no   objection,   the   tesU-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,„  ^e  national  and  for  which  <*'>"'^,°^  •^?*i^l'°^°J^^  Purees   ?^ls  left 

mony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  f^^  federal  government  has  refused  to  take  |^^"«^^^^ ' J,%^X 'C.S  ^  <^ver  the  In- 

RrcORD.  as  follows:  responsibility.                                              r.<riiv««  creasing   program   expenditures   cited   above 

«,TE  OF  ILLINOIS  SOCIAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM  It  Is  Within  thls  context  ^^at  the  OgU^  ^to  Ir^v^^r  all  other  state  programs 

^*"              SEPTEMBER  11,  1972  Administration   carried   out   »f  P«rt*nt   ipro-  "^,^^°^'^j^'    ^„  ^^  ^y  to  do  all  of  th«e 

3,.u  governments  have   come  under  m-  ^^^rt°^o^gaVm^asrJ?wouM'nor^  .^^  and  to^alance  the  budget.  The  op- 

-S  ^I'^arr;.  SStlS  fedS  ^^f^^^^^^^^           TtoS^^'J^Z  ^TcTt  Wk  general  state  programs  below 

Sents.'?S^%ederal  program,  authorized      -^^"^^^^-^^^^  ^^.P^^fd  I^^Z'^^s      clea^  wa.  -Itherfeasible  nor  desirable  In 

^^'^  ^ramSuTSa^gTdTrlT  e^     towSLp^entYon  of  dependency.  ^r^L^^  ^^n'e'S' state  taxes.  A  requeat 

led  to   <lramatlcall>    ^^^l^l^fJ^^^';^J^  The  major  thrust  of  this  strategy  has  been      .J\^^^^  Ye^  ^^^  ^wo  vears  following 

CmSmluKV?  19'1'r^^^^^  ^^«'^^^*^°P^"^^^^"^?^^7<L"^dS'      IZ^^nt^  the  largeai  revenue  pro- 

^72  and  to  estimated  claims  by  the  states      based  delivery  system  of  se"'!'^^"^^^;*^'^  '      gr»m    in    the   history   of   HUnols   was   not   a 

^-°"Sroro=ff^^^^^^                      n^ade  by  "^^  l^^n^P^^^  ^^  ^1^  r  ^  l^alT^  ^c^^r^-errg^rallowances.  This  was 

t.f:[:«sTsome''lx^t\^es   S'Spon  agencies:    Mental    Health^Correctlons,    and  J„^^  ^^^3^110^  adopted  by  a  nt^ber  of 

the    Lleeation     of     Irresponsible     behavior.  ChUdren  and  Family  Servlc^  ^^^^^    during    the    crisis    period.    Governor 

HoweSr   th^ls  not  uniformly  true,  and  In  With  the  emphasis  on  community-based  ^            ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^    while  stringent 

^fc;!lar  the  record  of  the  State  of  Illinois  services,  ■we  expected  to  circumstances  forced  a  delay  in  cost  of  Uvlng 

■^thte^ue  is  a  responsible  one.  I  would  Pirst-Reduce   the   then   current   InstUu-  j^^  ^.^^^  recipients,  the  Oover- 

on  this  '^^^.tf„f.^*%°'^'°'^  "  tlonallzed  population  by  decreasing  the  num-  J"      -fused  to  penalize  chUdren.  the  aged. 

'VlrllVn^lr^tlna  the  Impact  of  so-  ber  of  chUdren   ^^l^^^^^^^^^''^^  S^bTJd^^d'blSd  by  cutting  their  already 

^^h^  o^^^efle^  tr^re^co^^  '^of  Th^;  '^L^t!u.^n^11'i  tS  ^nSL^rVtT-  -----—»«  of  existing  federal  pro- 

^^     LminLstrluon  wMchTa^  been  one  mates  In  our  correctional  institutions.  These  *^\'t  °^t   time,  the   State   of  minola 

Xmc^SSresTe.TiwarSrooS^^  e/ects  should  have  been   and   were   Imme-  ^^^  f^^^y^Tware  of  the  commitment  of  the 

~,:nnnsib^  State  administrations  In  this  Na-      dlately  noticeable.                              congress  In  the  1967  Social  Security  amend- 

responsible  State  administra  lous  secondly-But   probably   more   Important,  ]^^  ^  support  the  development  of  com- 

In  1969   Illinois  had  a  system  of  taxes  and  we   expected   to   be   able   to  fet   up   an   ad-  j^^^gj^^  social  services  programs.  Accord- 

a  record   of    public    support    for    Important  mission   blocking    «y«^^J\»^^*°i^/,tri^e  ^gly.  "  ^«^  '^^^'^'^  ^  ^""'^  *^*  '^^^  ^,!P 

nr<^^   that    was    UttU^  cause    for    prld..  further  Instltutlonal^tlon  and  ^lf«*  de-  budget  on  the  assumption  that  proper  fe^- 

S^^d   local   twes    in   Illinois   were    the  pendency  by  correcting  social  and  physical  °    i^j^j^^lng  would  be  forthcoming  for  the 

m^^r«Ls°vf  Of  any  Stat^mthT  union,  deficiencies   at   an   early   «t««e   of   ^e^  de-  ^^^^„    «    g^^i   1971   and  fiscal   1972  for 

r,  thJ  ™  time    the  level  of  public  sup-  velopment.  These  rehabUltatlon  e^ort*  would  ^^^  ^^  children  and  Family  Services. 

Jrt  forTducaUon.    r^ent^   heX,   cortege-  largely  be  ^'^^^^l^J^J^'^'^^,^:  l^^ons.   and   Mental   Health   which   are 

^icL  famUv  services  and  supportive  welfare  Hvered  through  the  allied  *8e^'=  *f-,;^«  J™,  clearly  within  the  statutory  authorization  of 

Lr^cesT^  v?ry  l^w  pact  of  this  preventive  approach  In   ongt«m  ^  ^^    security    Amendments.    It 

cSr    w^     necessary     and     Governor  and  measurable  results  probably  wUl  not  ^e  t^  recognl«d  that  If  federal  funding 

oSte    upon^umS^ce  bit  the  bullet  aPPa^^t  for  some  time  to  ^me_^  ^^^    ^^^J^?^^.    then    those    programs 

rx^r^rpr^-ra^^--^  c.'^niX'T:^p^^''^'^-n!iz^  -^^^-:r^nr.tt.t'^nn?n'^''^^^^ 

^rofTsLtL'Umrr^'lnnflnl^Ta!      ^*^«^*  ^/*-^'-^,.^' ^^J^^r^^'l^      rea^   f eS^   social   service*   ^-ds   wej. 
S  r^=.  'T  ^L^l^      EoE^       EHrH^?Si^^-:     Se^r  ^f  tr^^?n?mlc-^l^onjr^ 

xrr;^-ircesT^^°a^"->  ^^E^^£B^^^  ^^^^-^™mE^i 

bringing  in  an  aggressive  young  manage-  f^^^J^'^^^^^.^^^'^'pr^^V^u^rour  abil-  that  was  within  f*^^  Ve  -^^  ^^^ 
ment  team  to  establish  order  and  priorities  to  our  ^^^P^^^^^^^^P  ^3  ^o  prevent  the  social  services  l^«f^^^^7^l.^^\^  ,"- 
in  the  use  of  State  resources.  probien^Trom  assuming  slgnlflcint  proper-  ll°o>»  '^'^  '^^^^  ^.^i^!!  ^r^fcL  L 
The  current  Administration  In  Illinois  f.'^^^^^^  i«="i^  "b  e  »-  *~  panslon  of  comprehensive  social  services  as 
started  off  to  deal  with  two  Immense  and  •  quarter  of  fiscal  y«ar  1971.  defined  In  this  legislation . 
costly  social  problems:  1)  the  welfare  roUs  n,,^_^L!!^j^  eflorTto  obtain  federal  sup-  Was  this  an  attempt  of  "11'^°^°^"'^*° 
were  burgeoning  at  an  uncontrolled  pace.  J^^^'^f^^^'fal^^i^  program.  At  thkt  subetltute  federal  <loUars  in  order  to  de- 
and  2)  there  were  far  too  many  people  m  P^^  °l^^^  ^vern^  Ogllvle%!nd  his  staff  creaae  state  doUar  outlays?  The  answer  la  no. 
the  State's  various  Institutions  Although  ^u^^j.^,^  t^eir  preview  of  state  budgwt  The  State  of  nilnols  had  begun  an  aggr«- 
the  causes  for  this  unprecedented  growth  ^^^^  jg^  1972  the  picture  appeared  as  give  program  whose  momenfum  was  clearly 
In  social  and  physical  dependency  are  many,  f^jii^^^.  '  endangered  by  the  current  fiscal  crisis.  The 
It  was  obvious  that  a  number  of  those  peo-  ^^^  major  initiatives  begun  with  the  re-  federal  social  services  funds  have  permitted 
pie  Institutionalized  were  victims  of  a  sys-  ^^^^^  provided  bv  the  Income  tax  In  fls-  ^j^^^  momentum  to  continue.  Prom  the  time 
tern  that  offered  the  aged  and  neglected  or  ^^  j^.^^  ^^  grown  substantially  In  fiscal  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  amendments  for  service*  de- 
abused  ChUdren  no  other  alternatives.  But  ^^^.^  j^  ChUdren  and  PamUy  Serrtoee.  addl-  ,,  _^  ^^  allied  agencies  were  introduced  (in 
in  addition  to  the  dehumanizing  effects  of  ^^^^^  ^^g  ^^^^  ^^ijer  resources  to  cover  grow-  nuarter  of  fiscal  1971  for  Correc- 
the  situation,  the  State's  entire  financUl  ^^g  caseloads  and  grants  for  care  of  children  ^f^^,!!,^  Mental  Health)  through  fiscal  1973. 
structure  was  being  threatened  by  the  poten-  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  budget  from  $46  million  to  tlons  and  ^^''"ai  Heai^n )  b 
tlal  fiscal  crises  created  by  the  magnitude  ^^lujon,  new  counseling  and  training  pro-  ^^«  ^'^^'^'^^'^.^.".^^i^^^^^lL^^^^^ 
of  the  dependency  problems.  ,^  m  Corrections  brought  that  budget  up  agencies   ^^PP°^"^  '^„^'^'e^^'^;i>j;uc 

Consider   the   Public   Welfare   Program,    a  ^^^    jg^    nilUlon    to    »61    million,   and    the  grams  outside  of  the  Department  01  r^ui 

program  the   national   government  has  re-  thrust  toward  improved  mental  health  and  Aid  Itself  Is  estimated  as  louows 

fused  to  reform.  The  magnitude  of  the  wel-  the  development  of  preventive  local  servlcea                                    [in  mlUlonsl 

fare  problem  has  been  almost  overwhelming,  had  produced  an  increase  from  $232  mUUon  ^j^y^pen  and  Pamilv  Services WO 

In  1969  alone,  the  State  of  nilnols  spent  $538  to  $259  mUllon,  a  combined  increase  In  the  (^^p^ctlons    — ^^ 

mlUion   on    welfare    of   which    $290   million  three  agencies  of  $53  million.  At  that  time,  j^g^tal    Health ^ 

represented  net  state  dollars  not  reimbursed  the  projection  for  these  programs  In   fiscal 

under  the   Public   Administration  titles.  In  1972    pointed    to   another   Increase   of   more                  .p^tal    '— -  ^^^ 

1973  the  budget  for  welfare   In  Illinois   Is  than  $65  mUUon.  The  State  of  lUlnols  had                                         Administration,  the  total 

11.6   bUllon    of    which,    exclusive    of    social  committed  Itself  to  developing  and  funding  ^^^^°fV^*^X/ j^^  these  agencies  has  In- 

-rvlces  funds,  $690  mUllon  wUl  be  federaUy  these  programs.  The  downturn  In  the  econ-  annu^  ',?^^  19^69  w  1973  bv  »175  milUon. 

reimbursed  leaving  $810  mUUon  as  the  net  omy  and  the  welfare  crisis  were  making  that  ^^'^J^^^'  ^^^  estimated  federal  social 

state  dollar  cost.   This   increase   in   annual  Impossible.  .services  funds  to  be  received  as  relmburse- 

.xpendltures  of  state  dollars  for  welfare  of  In  the  weakened  economic  situation   st^te  ^^;\'="^J^°°^J%r'^^    ui    1972    Is    $113 

♦520  mmion  is  one  half  of  the  total  current  revenue  growth  P^^J^^tedJor  fl^al  y«x  191^  ^uon     an   amount  ^^  ^   "^   ^^*°   '^* 

Held  of  the  Illinois  SUte  Income  tax.  Let  me  was  small,  estimated  to  be  $148  mlUlon  over  million,   an   amount   tna 
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total  growth  In  annual  spending  since  the 
plan  changes  were  made 

Of  considerable  importance  Is  that  those 
federal  funds  have  been  used  to  expend  the 
total  social  service  program  In  the  State.  The 
human  services  program  In  Illinois  Is  broader 
than  the  limited  definition  of  former  and 
potential  welfare  recipient*,  and  priority  has 
been  attached  to  developing  a  cojnprehensive 
aiate-wlde  program.  This  means  that  many 
social  services  are  provided  at  100%  state 
funds  for  persons  not  eligible  under  criteria 
approved  by  HEW  In  the  nilnols  State  SocUl 
Services  Plan. 

The  ongoing  services  supported  by  this 
$112  million  !n  1973  Include: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 

Poster  Care  Services  to  Dependent  and 
Neglected  Children:  DCFS  delineates  foster 
care  Into  three  categories:  adoption — provid- 
ing children  with  a  permanent  home  under 
new  legal  parentage,  with  the  same  mutual 
rights  and  respKinslbllKles  as  exist  In  natural 
parent -child  relationships;  group  home' 
foster  home — providing;  an  alternative  living 
arrangement  for  a  child,  or  group  c^  children, 
faced  with  an  unstable  home  environment: 
residential  treatment  facility — providing  in- 
tensive treatment  to  Individuals  who  are 
suffering  from  some  emotional  disturbance, 
are  unable  to  live  in  their  own  homes,  and 
need  a  controlled  p"Oup  living  situation. 

Protective  Services  for  Abiised  Children: 
Protective  sen.'lces  include  services  provided 
111  the  home  to  protect  children  from  fur- 
ther abuse,  neglect  or  exploitation:  removal 
of  the  child  to  a  temporary  alternate  living 
situation  In  times  of  emergency:  assisting 
families  wlih  planning  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  remain  In   thetr  own  homes. 

Family  Counseling  Services:  Family  coun- 
seling is  a  Joint  attempt  by  the  family  and 
the  counselor  to  Identlfv  and  alleviate  prob- 
lems which  may  have  a  detrtment.al  effect 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  family  unit. 

Services  for  the  Visually  Handicapped: 
Services  to  visually  handicapped  persons  are 
designed  to  alleviate  the  handicapping  ef- 
fects of  blindness  through  such  things  as 
mobllltv  training  counseling  for  caretakers 
of  blind  children  and  help  In  securing  talk- 
ing book  machines.  The  Department  of  Chil- 
dren and  Family  Services  provides  these  serv- 
ices both  In  centers  such  as  the  nUnois  Vis- 
ually Handicapped  Institute,  and  In  the  com- 
munltv. 

Dav  Care  for  Low  Income  Families:  Dav 
Care  service  Involves  the  provision  of  substi- 
tute personal  care  for  children  during  some 
portion  of  a  24  hour  a  day  to  allow  the  child's 
parent fs»  to  work  IncU'.ded  In  the  services 
are  activities  designed  toward  development 
of  the  child's  skills. 

Homemaker  Services:  Homemaker  services 
entail  the  use  of  a  trained  and  supervised 
homemaker  to  help  Individuals  in  their  own 
homes  to  overcome  specific  barriers  to  main- 
taining, strengthening  and  saleguardlng  their 
personal  functioning 

DEPARTMENT   OF    MENTAL   HEALTH 

Day  Treatment  for  Mentally  Retarded  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  and  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Children:  This  program  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide community  experiences  which  prevent 
the  necessity  of  future  Institutionalization, 
family  separation  or  dependency.  Individuals 
are  given  Intensive.  Individualized  attention 
on  an  ongoing  basis  without  separation  from 
their  families  Day  care  centers  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed 
child  up  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  mentally  retarded  adult 
aged  twenty-one  and  over,  are  the  operational 
core  of  those  services. 

Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Services:  The 
goal  of  this  program  is  the  treatment  said 
social    rehabilitation    of    drug    abusers.    It 


stresses  social  adjustment  through :  counsel- 
ing, legal,  vocational  and  recreational  serv- 
ices; and  various  work  activities.  These  serv- 
ices are  intended  to  help  aU  compulsive  nar- 
cotics users  become  law-abiding,  productive, 
drug-free  and  emotionally  mature  members 
of  society. 

Included  In  the  program  are  such  services 
to  the  general  public  as  drug-oriented  In- 
formation and  education,  emergency  services 
and  referral  activities. 

Comprehensive  AlcoholUm  Services:  The 
services  of  this  program  are  largely  directed 
to  the  treatment  and  social  rehablltatlon  of 
alcoholics.  Social  adjustment  Is  encouraged 
through  counseling  and  various  ancillary 
services  including  work  activities.  The  ob- 
jective of  these  services  Is  to  help  all  alco- 
holics become  productive,  alcohol-free  and 
emotionally  mature  members  of  society. 

Included  In  this  program  are  such  services 
to  the  general  public  as  drug-oriented  In- 
formation and  education,  tmergency  services 
and  referral  activities. 

Communltv  Mental  Health  Services  for 
the  Emotionally  Disturbed  and  Mentally  Re- 
tarded: The  Department  of  Mental  Health 
delineates  this  service  Int©  three  categories: 
services  to  the  general  public — Information, 
general  mental  health  education,  community 
development  and  improvement,  emergency 
services,  diagnostic  and  evaluative  services, 
and  referral  activities;  outpatient  services — 
deUver\-  of  psycho-social  counseling  and  re- 
lated scn'lces  to  clients  *nd  coUaterals  for 
the  purpose  of  restoration  or  enhancement 
of  social  and  vocational  functioning  and 
avoidance  of  the  need  for  resldentlally- 
based  services;  Intervention  care — Intensive 
but  short  term  therapeutic  and  rehabilltatlvp 
serv-lces  to  individuals  In  s  community-based 
residential  care  facility.  These  services  are 
provided  on  a  24  hour,  highly  structured 
basis,  designed  to  return  the  Individual  to 
the  community  In  less  th»n  two  years. 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  CORBECTIONS 
Vocational,  Technical  aod  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation for  Inmates  o£  Correctional  Facilities: 
The  Department  of  Corrections  provides  both 
basic  education  classes  siiid  vocational  and 
technical  training.  In  order  to  equip  adult  in- 
mates with  the  academic  background  and 
the  Job  skills  necessary  to  enable  him  to  be- 
come an  Independent  and  productive  mem- 
ber of  society. 

Delinquency  Prevention  Services  In  High 
Risk  Communities:  This  program  Is  com- 
prised of  organized  efforts  designed  to  detect, 
control  and  prevent  delinquent  and/ or  crimi- 
nal behavior.  Information  and  education 
services  to  the  community  at-large  are  major 
components  of  this  program. 

Transitional  Services  for  Individuals  to  the 
Correctional  System  Designed  to  Success- 
fully Integrate  the  Individual  Back  Into  the 
Community :  This  program  has  several  com- 
ponents. Among  them  are:  pre-release  activ- 
ities— the  use  of  community  resources  to  pro- 
vide potential  parolees  with  Information 
relative  to  employment,  financial  and  medi- 
cal assistance,  legal  aid  and  other  available 
resources  within  the  community;  work  re- 
leaie— a  work  oriented  program  at  the  pre- 
parole level  assisting  In  the  retntegratlcn  of 
the  client  Into  the  community  setting,  with 
the  emphasis  on  professional  and  supportive 
services;  community  centers — community 
faculties  fostering  retura  of  former  Inmates 
to  employment  possibilities,  and  re-es+ab- 
llshment  of  relationships  with  their  famUles 
and  other  elements  of  society. 

The  Increase  in  volume  of  services  since 
the  Illinois  plan  changes  is  shown  by  the 
following  data.  In  1972  in  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health.  13,879  persons  were  treated 
In  the  comprehensive  alcoholism  program, 
a  25  percent  Increase  over  1971;  5,737  persons 
were    treated   In    the    drug    abuse    program, 


about  50  percent  greater  than  the  number 
In  1971;  day  treatment  was  provided  to 
14.654  persons,  a  49  percent  Increase  over 
1971,  and  189.643  persons  received  care  in 
community  mental  health  centers,  an  18  per- 
cent Increase  over  1971  In  the  Department 
of  Children  and  Family  Services  certain 
types  of  day  care  (grant-in-aid  facilities; 
contractual  facilities.  centers  operatetl 
through  local  community  effort)  were  ex- 
panded in  the  period  June  SO.  1971  to  June 
30.  1972,  from  1.910  children  to  6.102  chil- 
dren, more  than  a  threefold  Increase:  foster 
care  services  were  provided  to  2.257  more 
children  in  1972  than  in  1971;  the  number  of 
families  receiving  homemaker  services  has 
Increased  by  63  percent  between  1971  and 
1972. 

The  ongoing  service  progranns  performed 
directly  by  the  Department  of  Public  Aid 
are  estimated  to  be  reimbursed  at  a  level  of 
$58  million.  These  Include  day  care  and  fam- 
ily planning,  services  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled,  services  to  members  of  families 
with  children  including  emflloyment  ser.lces. 
Finally,  continuing  adult  training  programs 
funded  through  the  Illlnote  Department  of 
Labor  are  estimated  to  be  reimbursed  at  a 
level  of  $10  million. 

In  addition,  Illinois  has  submitted  a  plan 
modification  to  HEW  for  development  In 
Fiscal  Year  1973  special  programs  comple- 
mentary to  elementary  and  secondan,-  educa- 
tion programs  for  current,  former  and  po- 
tential welfare  recipients.  These  program 
components  wotild  UicKide  for  example, 
pre-employment  counseling  workshops,  com- 
munity liaison  services  to  iden'-lfy  and  pro- 
mote resources  for  extended  education,  and 
special  supportive  services  for  educating  so- 
cially handicapped  children,  and  would  raise 
Illinois'  social  services  reimbursement  esti- 
mate In  1973  by  $25  million  above  the  esti- 
mate for  ongoing  programs.  Finally,  a  second 
new  Initiative  planned  for  fiscal  1973  Is  a 
project  undertaken  with  the  Chicago  Model 
Cities  agency  for  additional  welfare  recipient 
training  programs  that  will  lead  to  a  claim 
for  federal  reimbursement  of  $6  million, 
bringing  the  total  estimate  of  federal  funds 
for  Illinois  social  services  to  $211  million  In 
1973.  i 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  ot  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois to  pour  easy  money  Into  a  bottomless 
well.    Illinois   has   undertaken   an   Intensive 
effort  to  establish  program  accountability.  A 
totil  of  $850,000  has  been  allocated  in  fiscal 
1973  to  the  four  major  state  agencies— Pub- 
lic Aid.  Children  and  Family  Services.  Cor- 
rections and  Mental  Health— to  set  up  effec- 
tive cost  su:countlng  systems  and  to  establish 
program  effectiveness  measures.  To  facilitate 
the   State's   and   the   Department   of  Public 
Aid's  control  over  the  operation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  program,  an  Office  of  Social  Sen'- 
ice  Planning  has  been  established.  Although 
this  office  is  directed  and  Is  the  responsibility 
of  Public  Aid  as  the  single  s*ate  agency,  mul- 
tlagency  participation  has  been  built  Into  the 
organization  to  assure  unified  planning  and 
control.    As    a   first   order   of    business,   the 
State's  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  working  with 
the  Office  of  Social  Services  Planning  to  es- 
tablish   a    program    budget    for    all    social 
services. 

To  date,  a  comprehensive  documentation 
system  has  been  Implemented  In  each  of  the 
allied  agencies  which  is  not  onlv  providing 
the  information  necessary  to  Insure  compli- 
ance with  Federal  regulations  but  also  a 
much  needed  base  for  planning  and  evalua- 
tion. Already,  much  of  this  information  has 
been  formatted  into  a  program  structure  that 
Is  consistent  with  the  accountability  needs 
of  HEW.  Examples  of  the  scope  and  nature  of 
our  documentation  have  been  attached. 

Social  Services  funds  have  been  a  critical 
element  In  enabling  the  State  of  lUlnois  to 
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__y  out  important  Initiatives  In  combat- 
tmg  its  dependency  problem.  Severe  cut 
^ta  in  these  funds  in  the  coming  year  will 
have  ven-  serious  consequences.  Mothers  un- 
able to  obtain  dav  care  services  will  have  to 
!«iialn  on  welfare.  Children  not  able  to  be 
accommodated  in  state  programs  will  be  left 
in  destructive  home  situations.  InabUlty  of 
the  State  to  carry  out  Its  rehabilitation  pro- 
CTftms  in  Corrections  will  only  lead  to  re- 
peated offenders.  An  absence  of  effective 
screening  in  mental  Institutions  will  merely 
add  to  the  wasted  lives  and  costs  tied  to 
long  term  commitments  to  state  hospitals. 

The  State  of  Illinois  believes  that  preven- 
tion of  dependency  is  a  legitimate  objective 
not  only  of  State  governments  but  also  of 
the  Federal  government.  You  have  heard  us 
talk  about  the  Illinois  Plan  for  Social  Serv- 
ices, what  It  has  accomplished  and  what  Its 
long  range  expectations  are.  Interestingly, 
this  plan  Implements  the  concepts  of  the  re- 
cently introduced  allied  services  act;  that  Is, 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  services  In  a 
coordinated  and  rational  manner.  Federal 
funding  remains  an  essential  element  In  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  services. 

With  regards  to  future  federal  funding, 
the  present  HEW  reimbursement  mechanism 
Is  a  sound  one  if  the  proper  administrative 
controls  are  Instituted.  It  is  a  mechanism 
which  has  been  designed  to  have  neither  the 
looseness  of  the  Grant  System  nor  the  con- 
striction of  the  Categorical  Reimbursement 
System.  It  is  a  system  that  could,  with  some 
tailoring,  come  as  close  as  any  Federsil  pro- 
gram to  establishing  a  cost  effectiveness  ap- 
proach to  funding,  which  from  Congress' 
point  of  view  Is  most  desirous. 

In  contrast,  it  funding  is  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  revenue  sharing  only.  Illinois  as 
well  as  other  states  that  have  extensive  so- 
cial service  programs  will  have  three  options 
available   for   future   program    operations. 

Use  revenue  sharing  dollars  to  compensate 
for  current  federal  social  services  funds  and 
maintain  services  at  their  current  level. 

Use  state  dollars  to  compensate  for  current 
federal  social  service  funds  and  maintain 
services  at  their  level. 

Decrease  services  to  the  degree  dictated  by 
the  lack  of  state  funds  and  non-availability 
of  revenue  sharing  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

None  of  these  options  Is  very  satisfactory 
and  all  place  the  state  In  the  difficult  posl- 
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tlon  of  attempting  to  maintain  current 
operational  programs  with  less  support.  The 
first  option  and  probably  the  only  viable  one 
would  mean  that  the  so-called  "non-Bpeci- 
fled"  revenue  sharing  dollars  would  in  fact 
not  be  much  more  than  the  current  social 
service  dollars.  The  second  option  would 
place  additional  strain  on  an  already  over- 
burdened state  budget  and  the  third  option 
would  predicate  budget  cuts  In  Mental 
Health.  Public  Aid.  Children  and  Family,  and 
Correctional  services. 

Assuming,  however,  ttiat  specific  funds  for 
social    service    programs    were    appropriated 
under  the  revenue  sharing  bUl.  the  use  of  the 
revenue  sharing  funding  mechanism  (that  Is. 
where  one-third  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
would  go  to  the  state  government  and  two- 
thirds   of   the   funds   to   local    governmental 
units)    would    create    immeasurable    opera- 
ting difficulties  for  our  state.  This  formula 
does    not   take    into    consideration    the    cur- 
rent operating  mode  of  the  various   states. 
and  m  fact,  is  feasible  only  for  those  states 
that  have  decentralized  tlie  administration 
of  their  social   service   programs,   i.e..   Cali- 
fornia with   its  county-based   delivery   sys- 
tem. For  niincis  and  those  states  that  large- 
ly  utilize  a   central   or  state-wide   program 
structure,  the  direct  pass-on  of  two-thirds 
of    the    Federal    Revenue    Sharing    to    local 
units  of  government  would  mean  that  new 
administrative   and   delivery  systems   would 
have  to  be  designed  and  implemented.  Such 
a  task  would  not  only   be  time-consuming 
and  costly  but  also  has  questionable  merit. 
If,  en  the  other  hand,  the  appropriation 
for  social  services  is  maintained  in  HEW.  any 
cutback  of   funds   would  be   a  real    blow   to 
the    progressive    programs    initiated    by    the 
current  administration  In  Illinois.  And  they 
vv'ould  be  the  crowning  final  step  of  federal 
irresponsibility  on  welfare  reform.  There  Is 
much  rhetoric  on  the  importance  of  welfare 
reform  in  this  city,  but  little  action.  The  Con- 
gress    enacted     the     1967     Social     Security 
amendments,  and  their  intent  was  clear.  Now 
this  Congress  stands  ready  to  renege  on  that 
commitment   sund    in   particular   to   penalize 
those  states  that  liave  taken  initiative.  This 
is  Indeed  a  far  cry  from  LaFoUette's  labora- 
tory of  the  states. 

APPENDIX 

This  appendix  contains  an  Itemization  of 
costs   which   the   State   of  Illinois   incurred 


in  providing  Social  Services  to  its  citizens 
during  the  Inclusive  years  1971-1973.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  indicates  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents to  whom  these  services  were  provided. 
The  population  which  received  these  serv- 
ices is  divided  Into  three  broad  age  cate- 
gories. "ChUdren."  "AdtUts  and  FamUles." 
and    "Aged.  " 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  established  a  goal  struc- 
ttire  containing  four  general  programmatic 
goals.  These  goals  Indicate  approximate 
levels  of  Individual  dependency  The  State 
of  Illinois  program  for  delivering  of  Social 
Services  to  its  cltlezns  has  been  Uitegrated 
i:ito  this  HEW  goal  structure  The  goals  are 
listed  here  in  order  of  increasing  recipient 
dependence. 

HEW    GOAL    STRUCT  USE 

Self-support — Achieving  this  goal  wUl 
allow  an  Individual  to  reach  and  maintain 
a  self-sustaining  level  of  employment  and 
economic    self-sufficiency. 

Self-Care — Achieving  this  goal  will  aUow 
an  Individual  to  achieve  and  maintain  maxi- 
mum personal  Independence,  self-care  de- 
termination, and  security  while  remaining 
in  his  home.  For  youths  this  would  in- 
clude achieving  their  maximum  potential 
for  eventual   Independent  living. 

Community-Based  Care — Achievement  of 
this  goal  level  will  allow  an  individual  to 
secure  and  maintain  community-based  care 
which  approximates  a  home  environment 
when  living  at  home  Is  not  feasible.  This 
goal  level  includes  those  Individuals  who 
need  not  be  placed  in  an  institution  but 
who  require  more  care  than  is  available 
at  their  heme. 

Institutional  Care — This  goal  level  Is  In- 
tended for  those  Individuals  who  require 
the  level  of  complete  care  which  can  only 
be   provided   in   an   institution. 

Table  1  indicates  the  costs  of  social  serv- 
ice delivery  Itemized  by  HEW  established 
goal. 

Table  2  Indicates  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion receiving  the  social  services  itemized  by 
goal. 

Table  3  Indicates  the  costs  of  social 
service  delivery  itemized  by  State  of  Illinois 
strategy. 

Table  4  indicates  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion  itemized    by    strategy. 


TABLE  l.-STATE  OF  ILLINOIS.  COMPARATIVE  SOCIAL  SERVICES  DELIVERED  BY  ALLIED  AGENCIES,  GENERAL  REVENUE  COSTS  ITEMIZED  BY  GOAL 


IDollars  in  thousands] 


Children 


Adults  and  families 


A(ed 


TottI 


Goal 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Institutional  care 19,719 

Stlf-support-^     _     8.051 

Community-based  care 74,019 

Self-care 20.092 

Total 121,875 


20,831 

21.166 

123. 191 

147,  291 

12,119 

34,  448 

970 

1.064 

79.906 

88,847 

78,  553 

82,897 

22.894 

24,991 

33,290 

42.259 

143. 673 

1.152 

98,542 

50,346 


20,814 


32, 937 


43,064 


709 


1.675 


1.416 


163.721 

9.021 

152.  571 

54,091 


201,  057 
13.  183 

162. 8C3 
66.828 


207.903 
35.600 

187.388 
76.  762 


135,750 


169,452         236,004         273.511         293.712 


21.523 


34,611 


44,  480         379,  405         443, 872 


507.644 


TABLE  2.-STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  COMPARATIVE  SOCIAL  SERVICES  DELIVERED  BY  ALLIED  AGENCIES.  POPULATIONS  SERVED  ITEMIZED  BY  GOAL 


Children 


Adults  and  families 


Aged 


Total 


Goal 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Institutional  care-  2.463  2.522  2.537  41,515 

Community-based  care 40.821  42.531  40.708  39.170 

Self-care                       32.949  43.041  68.650  89,216 

Self-support.."."  y. 5,430  9,906  18,016  3,296 

Total 81,663  98.000 


41,854  38,406 

45.  695  49.  671 

127.688  156.234 

3.  562  3.  594 


6,193 
4,568 
3.305 


9.332 
5.007 
6.395 


9.980 
7.448 
8.272 


50.171 

84.559 

134. 470 

8,726 


53.  708 

93.  233 

177. 124 

13.468 


50.923 

97.  827 

233.156 

21,  610 


129,911    182,197    218,799    247,905 


14,066 


20,734 


25. 700    277. 926    337.  533 


403.516 
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TA  BLE  3.-STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  C-'FARATIVE  SOCIAL  Sf  RVICES  DELIVERED  BY  ALLIED  AGENCIES, GENERAL  REVENUE  COSTS  ITEMIZED  BY  STRATEGY 

IDollars  in  thousands)  { 


Children 


Adults  and  famillat 


Aged 


Total 


Strategy 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1S73 


Provision  of  s«fvic«s  to  th»  ,,  ■,•:, 

ganeral  public ''•'" 

Provision  of  services  which 

1,782 


jtrenjthen  the  family  unit 

Provision  of  an  alternate  home  or 

living  arrangement 

Prevention  of  mental  illness 

Rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  > 
Rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 

retarded- - 

Rehabilitation  of  the  drug  abuser. 

Prevention  of  alcoholism 

Rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic 

Prevention  of  crime  and 

delinquency 

Rehabilitation  of  offenders 

Correction  of  social  dysfunction 

through  special  education 

services 


21,747 

548 

18,  248 

29,339 
173 


5,338 

23,  459 

711 

21,016 

31,262 
120 


27, 035 

27, 517 
813 

22,172 

31,287 

143 


4,893 

3,604 
53,  674 

68,207 

46.015 

2.518 

201 

9,539 


13,735 

6,284 

3,776 
71,614 
72,  224 

50.268 

6.415 

203 

8,819 


15,019  . 

6.  555  . 

4,  538  . 
65, 037 
77, 270 

51,067 

9,507 

231 

19,  326 


20,814 
708 


32, 936 

1,675 


43,064 
1,416 


1,618 
26,275 


22,148 


1.496 
28, 219 


24,  130 


1,608 
27, 765 


31.112 


34,152 

1.447 


38,642 
1,531 


42.396 
2,766 


11,754 

6,675 

25.  352 
75.  035 
87, 165 

75.354 

2,691 

201 

9,539 

1,618 
60,427 

23.  595 


13.  735 

11,621 

27,  235 
105,  261 
94,915 

81.530 

6.534 

203 

8,819 

1.496 
66.861 

25,660 


15,019 

33,590 

32,055 
108,914 
100,858 

82,354 

9.650 

231 

19,326 

1.608 
70, 161 

33, 878 


Totals. 


121,  878 


135,750 


169,452  236,004  273,511  293,712 


21.  523 


34,611 


44,480 


379,  405 


443, 872 


507,644 


1  Rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill.  Costs  for  "Adults  and  Families"  and  "Aged"  for  1971  does  not  include  J19,644,916(purchase  of  care  by  DPA).The  figures  for  1972  and  1973.  however,  Indud, 
this  line  Item. 

TABLE  4.-STATE  OF  ILLINOIS.  COMPARATIVE  SOCIAL  SERVICES  DELIVERED  BY  ALLIED  AGENCIES.  POPULATIONS  SERVED  ITEMIZED  BY  STRATEGY 


Children 


Adults  and  families 


Aged 


ToUl 


Strategy 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


nn 


Provision  of  services  to  the 
general  public - 

Provision  of  services  which 
strengthen  the  family  unit". 

Provision  of  an  aJternate  home 
or  living  arrangement. 


3.243  7,240  15,822  11,025  15,756  18.770 

24,272  24,786  22.475  1.012  975  964 


14.268 
25,284 


22,996 
25. 761 


34,  M2 
21,43} 


26.690 


Prevention  of  mental  illness 

Rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 

ilM 

Rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 

retarded 12.198 

Rehabilitation  of  the  drug  abuser..  100 

Prevention  of  alcoholism.    .   

Rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic 

Prevention  of  crime  and 

delinquency iin- 

Rehabilitation  of  offenden 8,285 

Correction  of  social  dysfunction 

through  special  education 

services 6.875 


33.802 

15,611 
105 


44,749 

29,663 
135 


106, 613         135, 107         152, 102 


14,066 


20,734 


25,700 


147, 369         189, 643 


11,934 
3,941 


13.  537 
5,737 


15,555 
7,563 


24, 132 
4,041 


29.148 
5.842 


222.551 

45, 218 
7,698 


7.793 
8.663 


8.308 
8.759 


10.442 

31.684 
5.546 


13,879 

27.8213' 
5,988 


19.592  .. 
27.'3i8".".' 

6.041  .. 


10,442 
39.969' 

12.421 


13, 879 
35,'6i3 
14,651 


19. 5K 
35.'KS 

14.800 


Total. 


81.663 


98.000 


129.911         182.197         218,799         247,905 


14,066 


20.734 


25,700 


277, 926 


337, 533 


403  516 


1  Provision  ot  services  which  strengthen  the  family  unit.  Populations  for  "Children"  lor  1971. 
1972  and  1973  include  day  care  spaces  developed  and  maintained.  Homemaker  services  were 
annualized  b*  multiplying  the  average  number  ot  clients  served  monthly  by  12. 

1  Rehabilitation  of  the  menUlly  ilF.  Populations  tor  Adults  and  Families  and  Aged  tor  1971 
does  not  include  9,545  clients  (purchase  of  care  by  DPA).  The  figures  (or  1972  and  1973,  however, 
nciude  thisline  item. 


Note:  Individuals  who  are  involved  in  more  than  1  program  during  a  given  year  would  be  counted 
more  ttian  once  in  these  summary  statistics. 


THIKTY-TWO  STATES  TO  RECEIVE 
LOWER  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ADMINISTRATION 

UNDER  HOUSE-PASSED  FORMULA 
THAN  UNDER  ADMINISTRATION 
FORMULA 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  very  much 
ccmcemed  about  the  distribution  formula 
in  the  House-passed  bill  (H.R.  15657* 
extending  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
compare  the  allotments  for  each  of  our 
50  States  under  the  House  formula  with 
the  allotments  that  would  go  to  these 
States  under  the  formula  in  the  admin- 
istration bill  iS.  3391^ ,  which  would  con- 
tinue the  formula  that  has  been  in  effect 
up  to  now. 

These  figures  reveal  that  32  States 
would  receive  higher  allotments  under 
the  administration  formula  than  they 
woLild  receive  under  the  House  formula. 
In  addition,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 


Trust  Territory,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
would  also  receive  higher  allotments 
under  the  administration  formula. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  State  of  Hawaii, 
we  would  stand  to  lose  approximately 
$851,200  if  the  House-passed  formula  is 
used  instead  of  the  administration's 
formula  used  in  S.  3391.  Under  the 
House-psissed  formula  'HJl.  15657),  we 
would  be  entitled  only  to  $250,000. 
whereas  under  the  administration's  for- 
miila  (S.  3391)  we  would  be  entitled  to 
$1,101,200. 

The  administration's  formula  guar- 
antees each  State  an  initial  1  percent  of 
the  total  amount  authorized  and  appro- 
priated, plus  a  percentage  of  the  re- 
miainder  of  the  funds,  based  upon  the 
ratio  of  older  Americans — over  65 — in 
each  State  compared  to  the  total  nimi- 
ber  of  Americans  over  65  in  the  United 
States — 20  million.  Each  State  would  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  allotment  of 
$1,000,000,  based  on  the  same  $100  mil- 
lion authorization  that  is  provided  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  formula  in  the  House-passed  bill 


(H.R.  15657)  is  based  on  the  ratio  of 
Americans  over  60  years  in  each  State 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  Ameri- 
cans over  60  in  the  United  States— 29 
million.  Each  State  would  be  guaranteed 
a  minimum  of  $250,000. 

In  comparing  the  impact  of  the  two 
formulas,  a  total  authorization  of  $100 
million  for  the  entire  United  States  and 
its  territories  wsis  lised. 

It  is  clear  that  the  distribution  formula 
employed  in  the  House-passed  bill  favors 
18  States  at  the  expense  of  the  32  other 
States. 

These  32  States,  including  my  own 
State,  would  fare  far  better  under  the 
administration  formula  than  imder  the 
House-passed  formula. 

Mr.  President,  as  H.R.  15657  and  S. 
3391  are  currently  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  tables 
prepared  for  me  by  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Table   I 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  32  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Territories  which 
will  lose  funds  under  the  House-passed  HJl. 
15667  formula,  compared  with  their  allot- 
ments under  the  Administration  formula  In 
S  3391,  using  the  same  total  authorization 
of  $100  million. 

Amount  lost  under  H.R.  15657  formula  passed 
by  House 

Alabama $110,880 


Alaska 


763.  800 


Arizona   563.277 

Arkansas 386,476 


Colorado   513,576 

Connecticut 228,826 

Delaware »1, 076.200 

District  of  Columbia 803,  267 

Hawaii 861,200 

Idaho —  818,581 

Iowa 166,148 

Kansas 3*6-  ^^^ 

Kentucky    128,543 

Louisiana    158,916 

Maine 715,648 

Maryland    160,390 

Mississippi    402,958 

Montana 818,631 

Nebraska 654,054 

Nevada 819,000 

New    Hampshire 801,782 


New  Mexico ^■'^ 

North    Dakot* - —  -  •?!?■  ??5 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  ...— - • 

Rhode  Island III' In* 

south  Carolina- t^'^ 

South  Dakota ??r' rrr 

Utah 

Vermont   

Washington   

west  Virginia ^a  r^ 

Wyoming 819,000 

American    Samoa 4j>o.i>uu 

460,000 

466.178 


226,962 
412,  158 


787,246 
800,400 

151.366 


Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Trust  Territory 460.000 

Virgin  Islands 460.000 


TABLE  II. 


-THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  50  STATES,  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  AND  TERRITORIES  WHICH  SHOWS  THE  ALLOTMENTS  RECEIVED  UNDER  EACH  OF  THE  FORMULA 

ASSUMING  THE  SAME  AUTHORIZATION  OF  J100,000.000 


States,  District  of  Columbia, 

and  territories 


Alabami 

Alaska 

Arizona - 

Arkansas 

Calitornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ot  Columbia. 

FkKida 

Gaoriia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

IHInoii 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine , 

Maryland- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Allotment  Allotment  using  Loss  or  gam 
under  House-  administration  under  House- 
passed  H.R.  tormula  passed  bill 
15657  (S.  3391)  H.R.  15657 


States.  District  of  Columbia, 
and  territories 


Allotment  Allotment  using 

under  House-  administration 

passed  H.R.  tormula 

15657  (S.3391) 


Jl, 629, 720 

250.000 

804, 923 

1,152.724 

8.834.277 

914,233 

1,430.974 

250,  000 

357,743 

4,620,853 

1,868,216 

250,000 

337.  869 

5.  395. 964 

2.404,831 

1.639,657 

1,262,039 

1,639.657 

1,540.284 

546,  552 

1,520,410 

3.050,757 

3. 736. 432 

1.937,777 

1,103.042 

2,693,013 

337, 869 

864,546 


$1,740,600 
1.013.800 
1.368.200 
1,538.200 
4.098,600 
1.427,800 
1,657,800 
1,101,200 
1,161,000 
3,244,800 
1,837,200 
1.101,200 
1.156.400 
3. 488.  600 
2.122.400 
1,795,800 
1,607,200 
1,768,200 
1,699,200 
1,262.200 
1.680.800 
2.449.000 
2.715.800 
1.929.200 
1.506.000 
2.274,200 
1.256.400 
1,418.500 


-JU0.880 
-763.800 
-563.277 
-385.476 
4,753.677  , 
-513.567 
-226.826 

-1,076.200 

-803.257 

1.376,053 

31,016 

-851,200 

-818,531 

1,907,364 

282,431 

-156,143 

-345,161 

-128,543 

-158,916 

-715,648 

-160.390 

601.757 

1.020.632 

8.577 

-402.958 

481.813 

-818.531 

-554.054 


Nevada 

Nev»  Hampshire 

NewJersev 

New  Mexico -- 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio..   

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina - 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teus 

Utah 

Vermont — 

Virginia..   - 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico.  

Trust  Territory 

Virgin  Islands 


J250. 000 

377.618 

3.  468. 124 

357. 743 

9.659,075 

2,106,711 

317,994 

4,899,098 

1.450,848 

1.103.042 

6.290,323 

506.803 

983.  794 

377,618 

1,907,965 

4.938,848 

387.  555 

250.000 

1,848.341 


tl.  069, 000 
1,179.400 

2.  587.  OOO 
1.161,000 
5. 448.  200 
1.943.  OOO 
1.161,800 

3,  272,  400 
1,680.800 
1.515.200 
3.  893.  400 
1.234.600 


580.034 

953.  982 
,275.646 

250. 000 
50.000 
50.000 

884.421 
50.000 
50.000 


432.  400 
184.000 
869.400 

254,000 

174,800 

110,400 

..832,600 

1,731,400 

1,U1,600 

2,076,400 

1,069,000 

500.000 

500,000 

1,349,600 

500,  000 

500,000 


Lou  or  gain 

under  House- 
passed  bill 
H.R.  15657 


-J819.  002 

-801.784 

881.127 

-803.  255 

4  201.861 

163,716 

-833.808 

1.626.692 

-229.  958 

-412.153 

2,  396,  927 

-727,796 

-448,502 

-806.385 

38,568 

1,684.845 

-787,240 

-860,401 

16.746 

-151,368 

-487,616 

199,240 

-819,000 

-450,000 

-450,009 

-465.170 

-450,  OOS 

-450.000 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  FULBRIGHT 
AND  OTHER  SENATORS  ON  IN- 
TERIM AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  extend  the  gratitude  of 
the  entire  Senate  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptilbrightj  , 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  His  leadership  on 
the  so-called  Interim  agreement  measure 
was  exemplary.  Indeed,  Bill  Fm-BiUGHT 
is  unexcelled  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
mutual  relaxation  of  world  tensions  and 
to  bridge  the  East-West  gap — the  cold 
war. 

The  arms  limitation  agreement,  its  in- 
terim effect,  and  the  prospects  for  long- 
term  permanence  followed  even  by  arms 
reductions  are  all  matters  of  the  most 
\1tal  concern  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  achievement  yesterday  represents 
another  small  step  away  from  confronta- 
tion. It  was  largely  the  work  of  Bill  Fdl- 
BRiGHT  that  made  It  possible. 

I  wish,  too,  to  sinjgle  out  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  for  praise.  His  concern  for  the 
security  posture  of  this  Nation  is  widely 
known  and  recognized.  I  especially  wish 
to  commend  his  efforts  in  seeing  that  the 
proposal  was  disposed  of  as  eflBciently  as 
possible  imder  the  circumstances. 


Other  Senators  deserve  similar  praise. 
Senator  Aiken  is  again  to  be  thanked 
for  his  strong  assistance  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 
There  were  many  other  Senators  as  well. 
and  may  I  say,  finally,  that  the  Senate 
may  take  pride  In  tills  measure.  Its  pas- 
sage, together  with  the  treaty  ratifica- 
tion, will  signal  an  end  to  the  spiraling 
and  wasteful  arms  race. 


tion  of  the  four  bills  on  Monday  next,  S. 
750,  S.  33.  Hil,  15883,  and  Hii.  8389.  that 
the' Senate  go  into  executive  session,  to 
vote  on  Executive  J  '  92d  Congress,  second 
session) ,  the  Protocol  Amending  the  Sin- 
gle Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  1961. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  AND  SEN- 
ATOR CRANSTON  ON  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  18 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
*-he  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  for  15  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OP 
TREATY  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  upon  dlsposi- 


WELFARE  REFORM 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  state- 
ments have  been  recently  made  to  the 
effect  that  welfare  reform  is  dead  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  welfare  reform  is  far  too 
important  for  the  Congress  to  abandon. 
We  must  not  give  up.  I  do  not  think  we 
wlU. 
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I  have  been  assured  by  Senator  Long. 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  a  welfare  reform  bill 
will  be  reported  out  of  committee  this 
session.  I  will  work  as  hard  as  I  possibly 
can  for  approval  of  welfare  reform.  I 
know  that  is  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  Senate. 

No  one.  Mr.  President,  is  happy  with 
the  present  welfaca^rogram — not  the 
taxpayers  who  pay  ^r  it,  nor  the  peo- 
ple who  administer  it,  nor  the  unfortu- 
nate Americans  who  receive  it. 

The  United  States  is  m  the  midst  of 
the  worst  welfare  crisis  in  its  history. 
Nixonomics  have  placed  another  6 
million  Americans  on  welfare  during  the 
past  3'2  years. 

We  now  have  a  total  of  nearly  14  mil- 
lion Americans  receiving  welfare  checks. 
In  California  alone,  one  out  of  every  12 
persons  ycu  pass  on  the  street  is  on 
welfare 

In  1968  when  Nixon  was  telling  the 
American  taxpayer  that  he  had  a  solu- 
tion for  the  welfare  quagmire.  8.2  mil- 
lion Americans  were  receiving  an  aver- 
age of  S55  a  month  in  welfare  assistance. 
This  program  was  costing  the  taxpayers 
$9  4  billion  per  year. 

Today.  3' 2  years  later,  we  have 
the  result  of  Nixons  promise  to  stop 
welfare  from  bleeding  the  taxpayers 
dry.  Instead  of  8.2  million  Americans 
on  welfare,  we  have  nearly  14  million 
Americans  receiving  welfare  assistance. 
Cost  of  the  program  since  1968  has 
jumped  from  $9.4  billion  per  year  to 
$20.9  billion.  Yet  the  individual  welfare 
check  is  only  averaging  $9  per  month 
more  than  in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  who  are  these  14  mil- 
lion Americans  who  have  been  forced  to 
accept  welfare? 
They  include: 
The  sum  of  4.7  million  elderly  Amer- 
icans who  live  alone  or  in  institutions. 
People  who  have  contributed  their  work- 
ing lives  to  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
and  now  must  exist  on  a  medium  in- 
come of  $37  per  week. 

The  sum  of  750,000  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans who  came  back  from  the  most  dis- 
graceful war  ever  waged  by  America  and 
find  that  there  are  no  jobs  available  for 
riflemen  and  cannon-cockers. 

The  sum  of  518.000  aero-space  work- 
ers, some  100,000  in  California  alone: 
621.000  disabled  Americans,  many  of 
whom  are  anxious  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  society. 

The  sum  of  788,000  discouraged  work- 
ers, men  and  women  who  have  been  un- 
employed so  long  that  they  have  given 
up  hope  of  finding  a  job. 

These  are  some  of  the  people  the  Nixon 
administration  in  its  attacks  on  welfare 
recipients  calls  "lazy  and  unmotivated." 
The  unfortunates  who  do  not  fit  into 
Richard  Nixon's  plans  for  America. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  given  credit 
for  submitting  his  own  plan  for  welfare 
reform.  However,  the  administration  has 
put  priority  on  getting  other  legislation 
through  Congress  ahead  of  welfare  re- 
form and  has  not  made  the  necessary 
compromises  that  would  insure  passage 
of  his  legislation  by  the  Congress. 

Emring  the  Nixon  years  this  country 
has  more  than  doubled  its  yearly  expen- 


diture on  welfare,  or  an  additional  $10 
billion  per  year. 

Instead  of  simply  spending  more 
money  to  give  the  unemployed  subsist- 
ence income — and  a  meager  income,  at 
that — the  $10  billion  should  be  used  to 
generate  jobs. 


PROCLAMATION  OP  WOMEN'S 
RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S. 3490. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  iS.  3490)  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  Au- 
gust 26  of  each  year  as  "Women's  Rights 
Day,"  which  were  on  page  1.  line  6,  strike 
out  "annually." 

On  page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  "each 
year"  and  insert  "1972". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  armually  a  proclamation 
designating  August  26,  1972,  as  'Women's 
Rights  Day'." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  date  of  Au- 
gust 26  has  already  passed,  and  it  being 
ray  understanding  that  the  objectives  of 
the  measure  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  executive  department  in  the  mean- 
time. I  move  that  S.  3490  be  indefinitely 

postponed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  1  putting  the 
question  > . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  MULTIPART 
McCLELLAN-MANSFIELD  AMEND- 
MENT TO  H.R.  8389  EN  BLOC 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
multipart  McClellan-Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8389,  when  considered,  be 
considered  en  bloc.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  S.  632  TO  BE  LAID  BE- 
FORE THE  SENATE  NOT  LATER 
THAN  3:30  P.M.  MONDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 18.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  the  order  been  entered  pro- 
viding for  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  at  circa  3:30  p.m.  Monday,  S.  632? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it 
has  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  that  at  no  later  than  3:30  p.m. 
on  Monday  next  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  632. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  ON  AMENDMENT 
TO  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF 
1958,  AS  AMENDED  'S.  2280) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  re- 
spect to  S.  2280.  concerning  which  a  time 
agreement  has  already  been  entered  into, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  an  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
ScHWEn<KRi  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  able  mover  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  and  the  able 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson  ) .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  18,  1972,  AT 
9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  on 
Monday  morning  next.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TtJNNEYi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml".  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  next  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  ajn. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Proxmire)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes:  after  which 
the  distingtiished  senior  Senator  from 
CaUfornia  (Mr.  Cranston)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair,  at 
about  9:30  a.m.,  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  S.  750.  There  will  be  no  morning 
business. 

On  the  disposition  of  S.  750,  a  bill  pro- 
viding compensation  for  certain  victiins 
of  criminal  acts,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  33,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
vide a  group  life  insurance  program  for 
certain  law  enforcement  ofiBcers. 

On  the  disposition  of  S.  33.  the  Chair 
will  lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  15883,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  c  xtended  protection  of 
Federal  officials;   on  the  disposition  of 
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«hich  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Sen- 
afP  HR  8389,  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance I'or  treatment  programs  for  certam 
rime  abusers. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  each  of 
these  measures,  there  being  a  11/2  hour 
Itoitation  on  S.  750;  an  hour  Umitatlon 
onS  33;  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  H.R. 
15883.  and  a  1-hour  limitation  on  HJl. 

Qogrj 

There  is  a  time  limitation  of  30  min- 
utes on  amendments  in  the  first  degree 
In  the  case  of  each  of  these  bills.  The 
veas  and  nays,  moreover,  have  been 
ordered  on  each  of  the  four  bills.  At  least 
one  of  the  enumerated  measures  is  some- 
what controversial. 

On  the  disposition  of  the  four  bills  just 
stated,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  protocol  amending  the 
single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
1961  Executive  J,  92d  Congress,  second 
session.  This  will  be  a  yca-and-nay  vote. 

At  no  later  than  3:30  p.m.  on  Monday, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
Uon  of  the  land  use  bill,  S.  632,  with  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  1  hour  on  the 
bill  and  30  minutes  on  any  amendment 
in  the  first  degree.  Yea-and-nay  votes 
will  occur. 

On  Tuesday  the  Senate  will  complete 
Its  consideration  of  the  highway  bill,  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

there  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  there- 
on. There  is  a  time  agreement  on  the  bill 
and  on  amendments  thereto. 

EXPRESSION    or    APPRECIATION 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
forgotten  anything.  A  whip  notice  will 
be  gotten  to  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  forthwith. 

I  express  appreciation  to  the  pages,  to 
the  aides  of  the  Senate,  all  the  people 
at  tl»e  desk,  to  my  colleagues  and  our 
friends  of  the  fourth  estate  for  their 
patience. 
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U.S.  Postal  Se«vice 

Frederick  Ruasell  Kappel,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Oovernor  of  the  tJ.3.  Postal  Service  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  erplrlng  December 
8.  1974.  vice  Theodore  W.  Braun.  resigned. 

Robert  Earl  Holding,  oT  Wyoming,  to  be  a 
Oovernor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  8. 
1973,  vice  Frederick  Russell  Kappel. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M.,  MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  18,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  9  ajn.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5:25 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
September  18, 1972,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  15  (legislative  day  of 
September  12  >   1972: 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  15  (legislative  day 
of  September  12)    1972: 

UNrrED  Nations  Representativis 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
to  the  27th  session  ui  the  General  Assembly 
of   the   United   Nations; 

Qeorge  Bush,  of  Teias. 

Christopher  H.  PhiUlps.  of  New  York. 

Jewel  L*ifontant.  of  nunols. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Alter- 
nate Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  27th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

W.  Taplev  Bennett,  Jr..  of  Georgia. 

Julia  Rivera  de  Vlncenti,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Gordon  H.  Scherer,  of  Ohio. 

Bernard  Zagorln.  of  Virginia. 

Roben  Carroll  Tyson,  of  New  York. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  CASE  FOR  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1972 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
topic  of  tax  re<^orm  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  disctission.  I  have  recently  come 
acrosJs  an  item  which  makes  a  veiT  in- 
teresting case  for  reform  and  I  would  like 
to  share  it  with  you: 

The  Case  por  Tax  Reform 
It  has  been  widely  assumed  that  the  ex- 
tensive and  highly  complex  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  accomplished  the  fundamental  re- 
form which  otir  federal  tax  system  has  for 
many  vears  been  recognized  to  require.  Anal- 
ysis of  post-1969  data  discloses,  however, 
that  the  1969  Act  proceeded  only  a  very  small 
way  down  the  road  to  reform;  that  seriotis 
Inequities  continue  to  pervade  our  federal 
income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  laws;  and  that 
the  ca;,e  for  reform  remains  very  strong. 

K.    WE.\LTHY    individuals    WHO    PAY    NO    TAX 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  event 
leading  to  the  broad  scale  public  demand  for 
tax  reform  in  1969 — and  thereby  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act — was 
the  disclosvire,  by  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Joseph  Barr,  that  in  1967  155 
Americans  realized  adjusted  gross  incomes 
of  over  S200,000  without  paying  federal  in- 
come tax.  and  that  21  of  these  Individuals 
had  incomes  exceeding  $1  mlUlon  and  still 
paid  no  federal  income  tax. 

Data  for  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act  indicates  the  same 
phenomenon  persists  despite  the  1969  re- 
forms In  response  to  a  Congressional  In- 
quiry, the  Treasury  Department  recently 
stated  that,  according  to  Its  preliminary  fig- 
ures. In  1970  112  Individuals  had  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  exceeding  8200,000  and  paid  no 
Federal  income  tax.  Of  these  persons — •tax- 


pavers"  is  hardly  an  appropriate  label— 3 
filed  returns  showing  adjusted  gross  incomes 
in  excess  of  $1  million  but  no  liability  for 
tax. 

While  these  statistics  provide  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  departure  of  the  income 
tax  structure  from  Its  essential  obJectl\*e — 
the   raising   of   revenue   In   accordance   with 
the  abUltv  of  taxpayers  to  pay— they  repre- 
sent only  the  tip  of  a  very  large  Ic-berg.  In 
the  first  place,  they  include  only  individuals 
who  file  federal  income  tax  returns  showing 
adjusted    gross    incomes    In    excess    of    the 
$200,000  and  $1  million  levels.  Important  tax 
preferences  in  the  present  Internal  Revenue 
Code  exclude  certain  classes  of  income  from 
the  definition  of  "gross  income"  altogether. 
An  example  is  the  tax  exemption  for  interest 
on   state   and   municipal   bonds.   Because  of 
the  exemption.  Income  from  this  source  does 
not  appear  in  the  figures  on  "adjusted  gross 
Income."    Indeed,    taxpayers    whose    Income 
stems  entirely  from  this  source  need  not  even 
file  federal  income  tax  rettirns;  and  they  do 
not  appear  In  the  statistics  noted  above.  A 
weU-known    case    is    the    Michigan    widow 
whose  entire  fortune  was  invested   In  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  who  for  a  number  of  years 
realized  annual  income  In  excess  of  $5  mil- 
lion without  Incurring  any  federal  Income 
tax  UabUlty. 

More  Important  than  the  tax  preferences 
excluding  income  Items  from  "gross  income" 
are  those  which  result  In  reduction  of  a 
taxpayer  s  "adjusted  gross  Income"  by  means 
of  special  deductions.  Intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs  of  oU  and  gas  exploration 
are  in  this  category.  So  are  the  deductions 
permitted  by  the  percentage  depletion  aUow- 
ance.  Here  also  are  found  the  deductions  for 
real  estat«  depreciation,  which  provide  a 
major  tax  shelter.  Because  deductions  of 
these  kinds  reduce  taxpayers'  adjusted  gross 
income — the  figure  upon  which  the  Treas- 
ury's statistics  are  based— they  can  prevent 
the  statistics  from  Including  many  Indi- 
viduals who  in  fact  have  large  real  Incomes 
but  pay  no  tax. 

As  a  result  of  these  deficiencies,  the  Treas- 


ury statistics  for  1970  undoubtedly  consid- 
erably understate  the  total  number  of  such 
Individuals.  More  important,  because  the  sta- 
il&tlcfi  reflect  onlv  the  ntimber  of  individuals 
who  pay  no  federal  Income  tax  whatever,  they 
provide  no  measure  of  a  much  more  serious 
and  widespread  problem— the  payment,  by 
high  income  Individuals,  of  amounts  of  fed- 
eral income  tax  which  constitute  a  very  small 
proportion  of  their  incomes.  For  an  under- 
standing of  the  character  and  extent  of  this 
latter  problem,  we  must  look  to  a  different 
class  of  data. 

B.    EaTBCnVE   RATES    OF    INDIVIDUAL    INCOME    TAX 

One  gains  a  more  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  Impact  of  the 
various  tax  preferences  now  Incorporated  In 
the  Individual  Income  tax  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  actual  effective  rates  of  tax  paid 
by  various  classes  of  taxpayers. 

The  statutory  rate  schedule  for  the  Indi- 
vidual income  tax  has  a  sharply  progressive 
structure.  The  tax  rates  rise  from  14  percent 
to  70  percent.  For  married  taxpayers  filing 
joint  returns,  the  14  percent  bracket  applies 
only  to  the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  Income;  the 
70  percent  bracket  applies  to  all  taxable  in- 
come In  excess  of  $200,000. 

Data  on  the  rates  of  tax  which  taxpayers 
really  pay  manifests  a  marked  departure 
from'  the  statutory  rates.  Statistics  published 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  1969  Indi- 
cate that,  at  1969  income  levels,  28.2  percent 
of  the  tax  returns  showing  "amended  tax- 
able income  "  between  $500,000  and  $1  mU- 
llon  paid  tax  at  effective  rates  of  no  more 
than  25  percent.*   58.2   percent  of  the  tax- 


1  Tax  Reform  Studies  and  Proposals,  VS. 
Treasury  Department,  Joint  PubUcatlon  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
V  3  House  of  Representatives  and  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Febni- 
ary  5  1969  (Part  1 ) ,  page  80.  "Amended  tax- 
able income:  Is  taxable  Income  revised  (a) 
by  certain  deduction  changes  and  ^b)  to  In- 
clude excluded  capital  gains,  tax-exempt  In- 
terest, and  the  excess  of  percentage  depletion 
over  cost  depletion. 
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payers  In  this  Income  range  paid  tax  at  ef- 
fective rates  of  no  more  than  30  percent. 

Comparable  data  is  not  yet  available  for 
the  first  year  after  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

1968  became  effective.  However,  analysis  of 
the  data  In  Ugbt  of  the  sp«clflc  reforms  con- 
tained in  the   1969  Act  suggests  that  post- 

1969  statistics  would  not  show  substantial 
deviations  from  the  figures  set  forth  above. 

A  study  recently  completed  by  Joseph 
Pechman  and  Benjamin  Okner  of  Brookings 
affords  additional  evidence  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  upper  ranges  of  the  Individual 
Income  tax  syst«m  possess  very  little  real 
progressivlty. 

Computing  the  federal  Income  tax  paid 
under  existing  law  by  all  classes  of  Individ- 
uals as  a  percentage  of  so-called  "expanded 
adjusted  gross  Income."  the  study  finds  ef- 
fective tax  rates  rising  from  .5  percent  (for 
the  first  $3,000  of  Income)  to  29.5  percent 
(for  expanded  AGI  from  $100,000  to  $800.- 
000).  30.4  percent  (for  expanded  AQI  of 
$500,000  to  $1  million),  and  32.1  percent  (for 
expanded  AGI  of  $1  million  and  over)  .=  This 
data  is  based  upon  projections  of  1972  In- 
come levels  and  computations  of  tax  under 
the  law  as  amended  both  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  and  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 
Here  again,  then,  one  finds  clear  evidence 
that  the  1969  Act  did  little  to  Improve  the 
progressivlty  of  the  upper  ranges  of  the 
Individual  income  tax.  To  put  the  matter 
somewhat  differently,  the  fundamental  goal 
of  the  Income  tax  system — to  correlate  taixes 
paid  with  ability  to  p>ay — remains  unrealized 
despite  the  1969  Act. 

C.    IMPACT    OF     1969    ACT    ON     ILLUSTRATIVE 
CASES 

The  Treasury  Tax  Reform  Studies  and 
Proposals,  published  In  early  1969  and  pro- 
viding much  of  the  background  material  for 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  described  11  spe- 
cific cases  of  high  Income  Individual  tax- 
payers who  were  making  use  of  the  prefer- 
ential provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  pay  little  or  no  federal  Income  tax. 
The  minor  effect  of  the  1969  Act  can  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  results  of  the  post- 1969 
law  In  these  cases  with  that  of  the  pre-1969 
law.' 

One  of  the  Treasury  cases  concerned  a  tax- 
payer with  Income  of  $935,781.  consisting 
largely  of  capital  gains,  dividends,  and  Inter- 
est. Under  the  pre-1969  law  this  Individual 
paid  tax  at  an  effective  rate  of  14.7  percent. 
Under  the  post- 1969  law  he  would  pay  tax 
at  17.5  percent — bringing  him  to  an  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  0.5  percent  less  than  the  rate 
applicable  to  persons  with  Income  of  from 
$20.000-$50.000  In  1966. 

A  second  Treasury  case  concerned  an  indi- 
vidual with  Income  of  $1,284,718,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  capital  gains.  Under  the 
pre-1969  law.  his  effective  rate  of  tax  was 
0.03    percent.   Under   the   law   applicable    to 


^  See  "Why  Are  Income  Tax  Rates  So  High?" 
by  Joseph  A.  Pechman  and  Benjamin  A. 
Okner.  Brookings  Institution.  Statement  pre- 
pared for  Hearings  of  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economics  of  Federal  Subsidy 
Programs,  January  14,  1972,  Table  1,  page  13. 
"ETxpanded  AGI"  Includes  certain  items  of 
Income  (such  as  imputed  rent  on  owner- 
occupied  dwellings)  which  would  not  be 
Included  In  income  under  the  tax  reform 
program  outlined  In  Part  III  of  the  present 
paper  If  these  Items  were  excluded  from 
"expanded  .AGI,"  the  effective  tax  rates  for 
law  and  middle  Income  Individuals  would  be 
substantially  Increased,  but  the  effective 
rates  for  high  Income  individuals  would  re- 
main at  approximately  the  same  levels. 

'  We  have  prepared  a  memorandum  ex- 
plaining the  details  of  the  application  of  the 
po6t-l968  law  to  these  cases.  Because  of  the 
length  of  the  present  paper,  we  have  not 
appended  it.  However,  It  Is  available  for  use 
if  and  when  necessary. 
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1971,  his  effective  tax  rate  would  be  8.5  per- 
cent— hardly  a  dramatic  increase  If  one  bears 
in  mind  that  persons  having  Income  of  less 
than  $5,000  In  1966  paid  tax  at  an  average 
effective  rate  of  7.4  percent.* 

A  third  case  described  in  the  Treasury 
Studies  concerned  a  taxpayer  with  $1,469,179 
of  income  from  oil  and  gas,  $673,390  of  long- 
term  capital  gains,  and  $1 18,393  of  dividends. 
Interest,  and  miscellaneous  Income.  Under 
the  pre-1969  law.  he  paid  no  federal  Income 
tax.  Under  the  post-1969  law,  his  effective 
tax  rate  on  his  $2,260,962  total  Income  would 
be  6.7  percent.  That  rate  Is  less  than  half  of 
the  14  percent  rate  which  applies  to  the  first 
$1,000  of  the  average  working  man's  taxable 
Income. 

One  should  note  that,  tf  anything,  these 
Illustrations  understate  the  tax  avoidance 
possibilities  which  remain  in  the  post-1969 
income  tax  law.  The  computations  here  as- 
sume continuation  of  the  same  Investment 
patterns  which  the  taxpayers  had  chosen 
under  pre-1969  law.  The  1969  Act  made  some 
of  the  tax  preferences  outlined  here  less 
advantageous,  but  It  left  a  number  of  other 
tax  preferences  untouched:  It  opened  sev- 
eral new  loopholes;  and  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  opened  still  others.  Presumably,  sophis- 
ticated upper-bracket  Investors  will  shift 
their  investment  patterns  to  take  advantage 
of  these  new  possibilities — and  thereby  avoid 
or  reduce  the  effect  which  the  computations 
above  suggest  for  the   1969  Act. 

Two  hypothetical  examples  are  useful  to 
make  clear  the  tax  avoidance  possibilities 
which  remain  in  the  law  after  the  1969  Act. 

X  has  $1  million  of  tax-exempt  Interest, 
$200,000  of  dividend  income,  $100,000  of 
deductible  charitable  contributions  (Includ- 
ing $60,000  of  appreciation  in  donated  prop- 
ertv  1 ,  and  other  personal  deductions,  in- 
cluding interest,  of  $100,000.  Under  the  pres- 
ent Internal  Revenue  Code — Including  the 
1969  amendments — X  wUl  pay  no  federal 
income  tax  or  minimum  tax  on  his  total  In- 
come of  $1,260,000.' 

Y  Is  a  married  taxpayer  with  $300,000  of 
long-term  capital  gains,  $100,000  of  divi- 
dends. $50,000  of  salary,  $50,000  of  tax-exempt 
Interest,  $200,000  of  income  from  oil  and 
gas  production,  $100,000  of  percentage  de- 
pletion in  excess  of  cost.  $250,000  of  intan- 
gible drilling  and  development  costs.  $100,000 
of  real  estate  lasses  attributable  to  ac- 
celerated depreciation.  $25,000  of  deductible 
charitable  contributions  (including  $10,000 
of  untaxed  appreciation) ,  and  $25,000  of 
other  personal  deductions.  Under  the  present 
Income  law,  Y  will  have  no  taxable  Income. 
He  will  pay  a  minimum  tax  of  $32,000,  mak- 
ing his  effective  federal  Income  tax  rate  4.5 
percent  on  total  real  income  of  $710,000. 

D.    THE    MARKET   FOR   TAX   SHELTERS 

A  difference  class  of  evidence  further 
demonstrates  the  subsisting  need  for  reform 
of  the  income  tax  system.  An  active  and 
vigorous  market  In  tax  shelters — devices  by 
which  high  Income  Individuals  shield  their 
Incomes  from  tax — continues  despite  the  1969 
Act.  Corporate  executives,  doctors,  lawyers, 
other  high  Income  Individuals,  and  their  tax 
and  financial  advisers  are  bombarded  by  a 
steady  stream  of  sales  literature  advertising 
tax  shelter  arrangements.  The  advertise- 
ments are  attractively  packaged,  with  color- 
ful Illustrations  and  glossy  paper;  and  their 
tax  advice  Is,  unfortunately,  largely  sound. 

One  such  brochure,  addressed  to  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fortunate  Participant"  and  pre- 
faced with  the  observation  that  its  Informa- 
tion will  be  of  interest  only  to  persons  In 
the  50  percent  or  higher  tax  brackets,  tells 
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the  reader  that  he  may  "convert  a  portion 
of  [his]  tax  burden  Into  an  Investment 
which  will  provide  potential  Income  and  th» 
creation  of  a  capital  asset."  It  proceeds  to 
describe.  In  clinical  detail,  how  high  Inooms 
Individuals  can  utilize  cattl*  feeding,  oil  and 
gas.  cattle  breeding,  and  real  estate  invest- 
ments to  avoid  tax. 

A  second  pamphlet  urges  Investors  to  "Put 
tax  dollars  to  work  for  you"  by  Investing  in 
an  oil  and  gas  drilling  program.*  It  explains: 
"Individuals  Ui  high  tax  brackets  can  uti- 
lize the  Drilling  Fund  to  shelter  part  of  their 
Income  from  taxes,  starting  in  the  year  of 
Investment  and  continuing  as  long  as  oil  and 
gas  Income  is  received.  Much  of  their  invest- 
ment in  the  program  Is  made  with  dollars 
that  would  otherwise  be  paid  In  taxes  to  state 
and  Federal  governments.  Higher  income  tax 
brackets  enable  Limited  Partners  to  enjoy 
greater  tax  savings  than  would  be  possible  in 
lower  tax  brackets.  ..." 

An  advertisement  for  a  tape  cassette  en- 
titled "The  Big,  New  Tax  Beneflts  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971"  helpfully  addresses  it- 
self to  such  topics  as  "The  better-than-ever 
•7%  investment  credit"  that  actually  lets  you 
pay  less  than  the  price-tag  on  new  and  used 
equipment";  "The  revolutionary,  new  Class 
Life'  depreciation  system  that  pumps  extra- 
$$$  back  into  yovir  business";  "How  to  cope 
with  the  new  law  crackdown  on  family  in- 
come splitting  strategies";  and  How  to  cre- 
ate a  'Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion' (DISC)  and  cash  in  on  this  new  tax- 
shelter  for  export  profits."'  A  summary 
explains: 

"With  this  quick-listening  cassette  you'll 
cut  straight  to  the  core  of  great  new  tax  ben- 
eflts. You'll  see  how  you  can  profit  from 
brand-new  tax  credits  and  shelters  ...  get 
the  most  out  of  increased  deductions  and 
exemptions  .  .  .  make  powerful,  new  tax 
moves  to  put  yourself  $$$  ahead  in  1972." 

An  advertisement  for  a  program  on 
"Tax  Sheltered  Investments,"  to  be  held  in 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  and  Houston  in 
March  and  April  of  this  year,  explains  that 
the  program's  objective  is  "to  explore  and 
evaluate  the  ntunerous  Investment  opportu- 
nities which  offer  the  investor  reduced  or 
deferred  tax  llabUltles  under  current  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  regulations."  Noting 
that  "Tax  sheltered  Investments  are  by  defi- 
nition complicated,"  the  brochtire  points  out 
that  a  special  "faculty  of  tax,  legal,  account- 
ing, investing,  and  operating  management 
experts  will  work  vrtth  you  to  clarify  the  pos- 
sibilities for  profitable  participation  in  this 
field."" 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied  almost 
without  limit.  The  leseon  is  clear:  brokers 
and  dealers  In  tax  shelters  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  tax  avoidance  devices  which 
remain  available  after  the  1969  Act,  and  they 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  bring  that  infor- 
mation to  the  attention  of  high  income  tax- 
payers. 

E.    THE    CORPORATE    INCOME    TAX 

The  departure  of  our  income  tax  system 
from  the  measurement  of  taxes  according  to 
ability  to  pay  Is  not  confined  to  the  indi- 
vidual Income  tax.  It  extends  also  to  the 
corporate  Income  tax. 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Studies  and  Propo- 
sals contained  statistics,  based  on  1965  data, 
comparing  the  effective  tax  rates  of  various 
industries." 


•For  1972 .and  subsequent  years,  this  tax- 
payer's effective  rate  would  be  elevated  slight- 
ly, to  12.6  percent. 

'■  This  example  and  the  following  one  in- 
clude untaxed  appreciation  on  property 
donated  to  charity  as  an  Item  of  income. 


•  Emphasis  Is  that  of  the  original. 

■  Emphasis  is  that  of  original. 

8  For  ptirposes  of  this  computation,  corpo- 
rate net  Income  was  determined  after  dis- 
allowance of  excess  percentage  depletion,  the 
tax-exemption  for  state  and  municipal  bond 
Interest,  excess  bad  debt  deductions,  excess 
depreciation  on  buildings,  excess  exploration 
and  development  costs,  intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Trade  Corporation  deduction,  and  the 
special  treatment  of  capital  gains. 
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Tn  comparison  vsrlth  the  average  effective 
r.tt^f  43.3  percent  paid  by  manufactur- 
"^  md^^trles  generally,  the  petroleum  In- 
^^^^ald  211  percent,  other  extractive 
Tn^  mdustries  ^d  24.3  percent,  the  lum- 
S^t^iStry  paid  29.5  percent,  commercial 
^Jf^ld  2^4  percem.  mutual  savings 
H^  p^d  5.3  percent,  and  savings  and  loan 

"SoSr  ^TaV^-^^Act  lower^l  the 
J^^  depletion  deduction  from  27.5  per- 
•^^22    percent   and    restricted   certain 
^er  «.rporate  tax  preferences.  It  did  noth- 
?n^  to  thVexploratlon  and  development  de- 
^ct^on    the  deduction  for  intangible  drlU- 
:,i  wid  development  expenditures,  tax-ex- 
ImDt  interest,   capital   gains   treatment   for 
timl^r   and  the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade 
r^ratlon  deduction.  Furthermore   the  in- 
vS^t  credit  was  re-enacted  in  1971;  the 
r«e  Act  reforms   for   accelerated   deprecla- 
lon  on  residential  rental  property  were  quite 
Uior;  and  the  phase-out  of  excess  bad  debt 
Seductions  for  banks  does  not  reaUy  be(^ 
^U  1976  and  lasts  until  1988.  Accordingly, 
while  the  industry  effective  rate  percentages 
described  above  may  have  increased  slightly 
for   the    petroleum    industry,    the    effective 
rates  for  1972  should  reflect   approximately 
the    same     industry-to-industry     variances 
which  were  present  before  the  1969  Act. 

ESTATE  AND   GUT  TAXX8 

Uke  the  income  tax.  the  federal  estate  and 
gift  tax  system  badly  needs  reform.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of   1969  did  not  deal  with  the 
esUte  and  gift  tax  laws.  Indeed,  those  laws 
have  not  been  comprehensively  reviewed  for 
30  vears.  They  Include  broad  avenues  for  the 
avoidance  of  tax  in  the  transfer  of  wealth. 
By  reason  of  such  devices,  estates  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  can  in  some  cases  be  con- 
veyed from  one  generation  to  the  next  entire- 
ly without  the  payment  of  estate  or  gift  tax. 
In  other   cases,    very   large   aggregations   of 
wealth  are  transferred  at  effective  tax  rates 
which  are  a  fraction  of  those  applicable  to 
much  smaller  estates. 


SUBSroY  IS  NOT  A  POUR-LETTER 
WORD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    AXKANBAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sub- 
sidles  are  a  part  of  our  everyday  life,  so 
much  so  that  we  often  do  not  realize 
they  exist.  College  educations,  the  Postal 
Service — which  allows  us  to  receive  our 
periodicals    and    newspapers    at    lower 
costs— and  certain  aspects  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
Government  subsidized  activities  which 
we  encounter  daily.  We  take  these  serv- 
ices for  granted   and  seldom  criticize 
them,  at  least  for  their  subsidizing.  Yet 
if  anyone  mentions  the  word  subsidy  in 
connection  with  "farm,"  the  connotation 
Immediately  changes  and  in  the  minds 
of  too  many  people,  this  seven-letter 
word  becomes  a  four-letter  one. 

In  response  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post,  one  of  my  constituents 
and  friends.  Chauncey  Denton,  chairman 
of  the  National  Cotton  Council's  Pro- 
ducer Steering  Committee  wrote  this 
letter  to  the  editor  which  I  want  to  share 
with  you  here: 
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AUOT7ST  18.  1972. 

The  EDrroR. 
The  WaaMngton  Po3t. 

Washington,  DC.  _^w„.rt„i 

Dear  Sa:  With  reference  to  your  editorial 
of  August  11,  "Farm  Subsidies:  Another  Har- 
vest for  the  Rich",  I  am  reminded  that  with 
variations  of  facial  expressions  and  the  tone 
of  one's  voice,  a  spoken  word  can  convey 
many  different  meanings.  In  a  like  manner 
vour  editorial  writer  has  used  the  written 
word  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  integrity  or 
any  larger  farmer  who  was  forced  because 
of  economic  reasons  to  decrease  the  size  of 
his  farming  operation  after  the  application 
of  a  limitation  of  price  support  payments 
m  the  .'Vgrlcultural  Act  of  1970. 

A  predominantly  urban  Congress  stUl  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  farm  product  price  sup- 
port to  the  American  farmer,  who  has  to  buy 
in  a  "protected"  market    Inside  these  Unltwl 
States   and   vet  must  sell  at  world  market 
prices.  And  for  political  and  emotional  rea- 
sons a  payment  limitation  was  added  to  "get 
at"  the  larger  farms.  Since  the  proceeds  of 
cotton  from  the  open  market  are  less  than 
the  American  cost  of  production,  what  choice 
did  the  larger  operator  have  but  to  lease  out 
that  portion  of  his  farm  on  which  he  could 
not  produce  for  a  profit?  We  have  on  hand 
this  day  the  smallest  supply  of  cotton  that 
we  have  had  in  two  decadesi  The  U.S.  con- 
sumer should  be  glad  that  the  larger  farms 
did  lease  out  many  cotton  acree:  otherwise 
cotton  might  have  entered  the  luxury  class 
!n  availability. 

Your  writer  proposes  a  further  reduction 
in  the  payment   ceUlng.  The  taxpayer  vrtll 
save  tax  money  only  at  the  expense  of  re- 
duced production  and  reduced  supplies.  The 
death  of  a  cotton  Indtistry  could  be  the  re- 
sxilt    Is  this  what  your  writer  reaUy  wants? 
I  continue  to  be  perplexed  by  the  focus 
of  the  press  on  farm  subsidies  whUe  accept- 
ing without  prejudice  a  gamut  of  other  sub- 
sidles   in   our   society.   We   have   had  tariffs 
almost    since   our   founding    to   protect   in- 
dustry;    and    subsidy-like    programs    have 
helped  develop  U.S.  banks,  housing  groups, 
colleges    airlines,   merchant  fleet*,   etc.   Our 
written  news  media  participate  in  a  poetal 
subsidy   in  the  distribution  of   their  news- 
papers and  magazines  through  the  mail.  And 
yet  no  one  proposes  to  limit  you  to  a  certain 
amount  of  mailed  newspapers  or  niagazlnes. 
and  no  one  proposes  (for  Instance)  to  lUnlt 
General   Motors  or  Ford  to  the  number  of 
vehicles  on  which  they  wlU  get  tariff  pro- 
tection. _         . 
I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  of  tariffs  and 
other  subsidies,  as  they  have  helped  the  de- 
velopment of  many  of  our  industries.  And 
trade  unions  have  helped  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ing   man.    But   the   farmer — of   all   major — 
economic  groups— is  without  a  broadly  effec- 
tive  means   of   advancing   his   objectives   In 
the  arena  of  supply  and  demand.  The  farmer 
has   no   means   of   organizing   effectively   to 
regulate  prices  and  production,  as  indtis tries, 
labor,  and  the  professions  do.  So  he  has  to 
depend  on  government  sponsored  farm  pro- 
grams, the  two  basic  goals  of  which  are  fair 
income   for  farmers   and  a  balanced  abun- 
dance for  consumers.  There  Is  no  contradic- 
tion  between   the   two;    both  goals  must   be 
simultaneously  achieved.  A  farm  policy  which 
sought  one  and  not  the  other  woul'l  be  un- 
realistic. A  farm  policy  which  achieved  one 
and  not  the  other  would  be  a  failure.  And 
I  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  you  that 
you    cannot    successfully    maintain    a    farm 
i3rogram    If    you    deny   admittance    of   your 
larger  farms  by  an  arbitrary  payment  limita- 
tion. 

The  complexity  of  this  farm  problem  de- 
fies adequate  treatment  in  a  letter.  There  Is 
an  old  expression  that  "'Depressions  are  farm 
bred  and  farm  fed"'.  We  need  to  meet  this 
problem  with  wisdom  and  understanding. 
Very  truly  vours, 

C.  L.  Dknton,  Jr. 
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13-YEAR-OLD  EXPERIENCES   AG- 
NES FLOOD  DISASTER 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June, 
the  east  coast  suffered  one  of  its  worst 
flood  disasters  in  history.  Among  the 
many  areas  experiencing  severe  damage 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland  was  the  town  of  Keymar  in 
Carroll  County.  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  reading  a  personal  account 
of  the  experiences  of  13-year-old  Henry 
Deturler  of  Carbondale,  ni.,  who  was  vis- 
iting with  relatives  in  Keymar  at  the 
time: 

The  Flood 
I   was  visiting  with   my  grandparents  at 
Keymar.  Maryland  from  the  15th  to  the  30th 
of  June. 

On  June  21,  1972,  we  couldn't  play  out- 
side because  it  wius  pouring  rain.  Before  we 
went  to  bed,  Jamie  placed  an  orange  garden 
cart  on  the  sidewalk  In  front  of  the  cellar. 
He  did  this  so  we  could  see  how  much  rain 
had  fallen  the  next  day. 

A  few  minutes  after  4:00  ajn.  I  was  awak- 
ened by  voices  downstairs.  I  laid  around  for 
awhile  wondering  whether  the  creek  bad 
flooded.  I  was  becoming  so  curlotis  that  when 
the  doorbell  rang  a  few  minutes  later  I  loat 
no  time  rushing  dovnistalrs  and  answering  It. 
It  was  Mr.  Deal  who  had  come  to  tell  Grand- 
dad that  his  car  had  to  be  moved. 

As  soon  as  he  left,  I  turned  on  the  porch 
light  and  I  saw  that  the  creek  had  risen  to 
not  lees  than  two  feet  under  the  porch  floor 
boards.  The  water  was  niahlng  at  a  tremen- 
dous speed  through  the  meadow  In  front  of 
the  house. 

When  Jakinle  said  I  were  both  dressed  we 
went  out  on  the  brick  porch  and  looked  down 
the  stairs  into  the  cellar.  The  electricity  was 
stUl  working  although  we  expected  it  to  faU 
any  moment.  Grandma's  kUn  was  floating  as 
were  a  number  of  other  things. 

It  was  stlU  dark  and  raining  when  a  neigh- 
bor In  a  yellow  raincoat  came  and  offered  to 
take  us  In.  Grandma  declined  so  we  went  back 
to  our  watching.  We  were  not  allowed  to  go 
back  on  the  porch  though,  because  of  the 
danger  that  It  might  be  washed  away.  Grand- 
ma cooked  up  some  oatmeal  and  all  of  us 
listened  to  the  6:00  ajn.  news  on  the  radio. 
The  water  was  slowly  rising.  We  could  see 
It  on  the  steps  beside  the  porch  and  on  the 
wooden  ones  in  the  cellar.  Beside  the  porch 
It  was  lapping  the  last  step  and  in  the  cellar 
it  had  four  more  to  go. 

It  was  getting  light  and  we  could  see  the 
trees  and  logs  floating  past  the  porch.  One 
could  see  the  garage  roof  and  a  bit  of  the 
poles  Jutting  out  of  the  water.  Logs  and  fire- 
wood and  pieces  of  shed  were  piling  up 
against  Its  wooden  poles. 

Grandma  was  worried  about  whether  to 
leave  or  not.  so  when  our  neighbors  offered 
again  to  take  us  in.  she  accepted. 

In  the  morning  It  was  stUl  raming,  but 
nearly  as  hard.  After  eating  breakfast  we 
went  out  and  looked  around.  We  looked  first 
at  the  garage.  It  had  about  a  foot  or  two  of 
rock  washed  out  of  it  and  deposited  against 
the  cement  barrier.  One  of  the  poles  that 
support  the  roof  was  laying  In  the  middle  of 
the  garage  Several  others  were  leaning 
precariously  to  the  left.  The  rushing  water 
had  pUed  about  a  ton  of  wood  against  three 
or  fotxr  of  the  polee  at  one  corner  of  the 
garage. 

Next  we  looked  at  the  old  bridge.  The  flood 
waters  had  washed  away  most  of  the  weeds 
that  covered  the  asphalt.  They  had  also 
carved  out  a  section  of  the  bridge  and  where 
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our  garden  tool  shed  once  stood  were  three 
layers  of  asphalt.  One  of  the  many  tool  abeds 
that  went  astray  was  smashed  against  some 
of  the  trees  on  the  bridge.  When  It  was 
pulled  down  Mr.  Wolfe  the  owner  of  It  found 
a  lot  of  his  tools  In  between  Its  boards. 

There  used  to  be  a  tool  shed  beside  the 
garden  It  was  palmed  red  and  had  windows 
and  a  Hoor.  In  It  were  two  sets  of  snow  tires, 
a  gasoline  tiller,  two  bicycles  and  a  lot  of 
garden  tools.  The  flood  washed  the  whole 
thing  away  down  the  creek.  I  can  also  say 
that  1  win'  probably  never  again  lay  my  eyes 
on  the  orange  garden  cart  that  Jamie  put  out 
to  see  how  much  rain  would  fall  that  night. 


CONGRESSMAN  MINSHALL  TO  TAKE 
••TRAVELING  OFFICE"  TO  23D  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1972 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  represent  the  citi- 
zens of  the  23d  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  in  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  the  Representative  of  this  out- 
standing district.  I  make  every  effort  not 
only  to  keep  well  informed  on  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  through  personal  con- 
tact, but  also  attempt  to  be  of  the  great- 
est possible  service  to  those  who  have 
problems  Involving  Federal  agencies.  To 
help  accomplish  this.  I  maintain  a  year- 
round  congressional  office  at  2951  New 
Federal  OfBce  Building  in  downtown 
Cleveland. 

Throughout  my  nine  terms  in  Congress 
I  have  made  every  effort  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple informed  about  the  national  scene. 
My  newsletter.  Washington  Report,  peri- 
odically summarizes  major  legislative  ac- 
tivities of  Congress  and  other  issues  fac- 
ing the  Nation.  I  also  gain  great  Insight 
into  the  viewpoints  of  those  I  ser\'e 
through  the  Minshall  opinion  poll  which, 
like  the  newsletter,  is  sent  to  every  house- 
hold in  the  district. 

During  my  service  in  Washington,  I 
have  considered  it  of  primary  importance 
to  be  present  at  the  Capitol  whenever 
the  Congress  is  in  session  in  order  to  ful- 
fill my  heavy  committee  workload  and  to 
vote  on  important  legislation.  Because 
of  intensive  daily  schedules  on  Capitol 
Hill  and.  with  Congress  in  almost  con- 
tinuous session.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
return  to  Cleveland  as  often  as  I  would 
like 

My  Appropriations  Committee  assign- 
ments are  particularly  time-consuming. 
In  addition  to  holding  the  demanding 
respon-sibility  of  top-ranking  member  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee,  I  also  ser\e 
on  the  important  Transportation  Sub- 
committee. These  two  assignments  re- 
quire many  hours  of  work  on  an  almost 
year-round  basis  as  the  national  prob- 
lems involved  become  increasingly  com- 
plex. 

Because  so  much  of  my  time  must  be 
spent  in  Washington,  I  began  the  prac- 
tice when  I  first  came  to  Congress  of 
setting  aside  a  period  during  the  year 
when  I  could  tour  the  various  commimi- 
ties  in  the  district  with  a  traveling  ofBce. 
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This  proved  tremendously  effective  In 
getting  together  with  those  I  represent. 
Unfortunately,  congressional  adjourn- 
ment periods  have  been  so  brief  in  re- 
cent years  that  It  has  not  always  been 
possible  to  schedule  these  meetings  at 
a  mutually  convenient  time. 

This  year,  however.  I  plan  to  take  the 
traveling  office  to  the  district  on  October 
19.  20.  and  23,  to  meet  personally 
throughout  the  area  with  everyone  who 
wants  to  talk  with  me  about  issues  of 
national  concern,  problems  involving 
the  Federal  Government,  or  to  meet  those 
who  would  just  like  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the.se 
are  not  group  meetings — no  speeches,  no 
politics.  These  are  individual  confer- 
ences for  constituents  xv^o  want  to  pri- 
vately discuss  their  views  and  problems 

with  me. 

No  appointments  are  necessary  and  I 
not  only  welcome  but  urge  citizens  to 
meet  with  me  on  the  date  and  at  the 
scheduled  location  most  convenient  to 
them.  All  residents  of  the  23d  District 
are  cordially  imited  to  attend. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  fine  coop- 
eration of  the  city  ofBcials  who  are  mak- 
ing meeting  places  available  as  an  aid  in 
rendering  tliis  public  service. 

Following  is  the  traveling  ofQce  sched- 
ule, listing  times,  and  locations  of  the 

meetings : 

Communities.  Location.  Date,  and 
Time  (p.m.) 

Parma.  Parma  Heights.  Parma  Memorial 
Hall.  6617  Ridge  Road.  Thursday,  Oct.  19th. 
2  to  4  30 

Westlake,  Pain-lew  ParU.  Olmstead  Town- 
ship. North  Olmstead.  Bay  Village.  Westlake 
City  Hall.  Dover  Center  Road  and  HilUard 
Blvd.  Thursday.  Oct.  19th.  6:30  to  9. 

Lakewood.  Rocky  River,  all  of  Cleveland 
Ward  1;  Precincts  A.  D,  B.  O.  H.  P.  Q.  S.  T, 
W  In  Ward  4:  Precincts  A,  B.  P.  a.  L.  M.  N. 
O.  W.  X,  Y,  In  Ward  7  Lakewood  City  Hall, 
12650  Detroit  Avenue.  Friday,  Oct.  20th.  2  to 
4:30. 

StrongsvUle,  Mlddleburgh  Heights.  North 
Royalton.  Berea,  Olmstead  Palls.  StrongsvUle 
City  Hall.  18688  Royalton.  Friday.  Oct.  20th. 
6:30  to  9. 

Brecksvllle.  Broadview  Heights.  Brooklyn 
Heights,  Independence,  Seven  Mills.  Brecks- 
vllle City  Hall,  9069  BreckEvllle.  Monday,  Oct. 
23rd  2  to  4:30. 

Bedford,  Walton  Hills,  Valley  View.  Bed- 
ford City  Hall.  65  Columbus  St.  Monday,  Oct. 
23rd.  6:30  to  9. 
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TAX  REFORM  PROPOSALS 


MAN'S   INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW    LQNG? 

1- 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  ■•Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  previ- 
ously I  inserted  an  article  entitled,  "The 
Case  for  Tax  Reform. '  Today  I  would 
like  to  look  at  a  continuation  of  the 
article  which  makes  some  specific  sug- 
gestions for  reform. 

The  article  follows: 

II.  Reform  Proposals 

The  following  proposals  to  plr.g  tax  loop- 
holes have  been  made  by  Senators  Chufct, 
Eagleton,  Harris.  Hart.  Hughes.  Humphrey, 
Kennedy.  McGovern,  Metcalf,  Mondale. 
Muskle,  Nelson  and  Tunney.  They  are  In- 
cluded in  the  Nelson  Tax  Reform  Bill  which 
was  Introduced  March  21,  1972. 

1.     INTEREST    ON     STATE    AND     MUNICIPAL    BONDS 

a.  Issue — Unlike  any  other  form  of  inter- 
est— Including  Interest  on  obligations  of  the 
federal  government — Interest  on  state  and 
municipal  bonds  Is  exempt  from  all  federal 
Income  tax.  The  exemption  Is  defended  as  a 
means  of  helping  state  and  local  governments 
raise  revenue  at  low  cost  because  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  Interest  on  such  bonds  results  In 
their  being  marketable  at  substantially 
lower  Interest  rates  than  comparable  grades 
of  taxable  federal  and  corporate  bonds. 

However,  the  saving  in  Interest  costs  to 
state  and  local  governments  is  only  about 
70'-!,  of  the  revenue  loss  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, with  30 'r  of  the  funds  going  to 
high  Income  individuals  who  Invest  In  tax 
exempt  bonds.  Because  the  tax  advantage  of 
the  exemption  is  greatest  for  those  with  the 
highest  incomes — and  because  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  taxpayers  do  not  have  the  funds 
available  for  investment  In  such  bonds — 
the  exemption  benefits  upper-income  tax- 
payers almost  exclusively. 

b.  Proposal.  States  and  municipalities 
would  be  given  the  option  of  issuing  tax- 
able bonds.  To  those  that  do,  the  federal 
government  would  pay  a  subsidy  equal  to 
50%  of  the  Interest  rate  of  the  taxable 
bonds.  With  the  Interest  subsidy  fixed  at 
50%,  states  and  municipalities  would  likely 
move  entirely  to  the  Issuance  of  taxable 
bonds. 

c.  Revenue.  The  proposal  would  have  little 
overall  revenue  effect  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  subsidy  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments being  perhaps  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  revenue  realized  by  taxing  the  bond 
interest;  but  the  proposal  would  generate 
an  additional  $690  million  for  state  and  local 
governments  annually. 

2.    INTANGIBI.E    DEILLING    AKD   DEVELOPMENT 
COSTS 

a.  Issue — Most  of  the  costs  Incurred  in 
drilling  oil  and  gas  may  be  deducted  m  full 
in  the  year  incurred.  In  contrast,  the  cost  of 
constructing  buildings  and  other  capital  as- 
sets must  be  capitalized  and  can  be  recov- 
ered only  through  depreciation  over  what 
may  be  extended  periods  of  years. 

Usmg  the  combination  of  percentage  de- 
pletion and  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment deductions,  an  investor  in  oil  and 
gas  can  avoid  federal  income  tax  indefinitely. 
The  Investor  first  spends  enough  on  drUUng 
and  development  to  offset  his  current  in- 
come. When  the  wells  reach  production,  the 
Income  from  them  Is  partially  offset  by  per- 
centage depletion,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion can  be  offset  by  additional  expenditures 
for  intangibles. 

b.  Proposal — Require  the  capitalization  of 
intangible  drilling  and  development  costs. 
and  adopt  a  recapture  provision,  similar  to 


,^..  now  provided  for  machinery,  operative 
Zbea  oU  properties  are  sold, 
c   iJ°t'enue-$325  mlUlon. 

3     ASSET    DEPRECIATION    RANGE    SYSTEM 

Msue— The  ADR  system  which  the  Reve- 
t  Act  Of  1971  adopted  for  business  plant 
^nri  eaulpment  permits  businesses  to  com- 
mite  their  depreciation  allowances  by  refer- 
In^  to  general  industry  average«-entlrely 
iut  regard  to  the  actual  useful  lives  of 
♦•Kofr  own  assets. 

^ond  \r)R  allows  businesses  to  enlarge 
the? depreciation  deductions  further  by  em- 
nloYlng  depreciation  periods  20-,  shorter 
?han  the  industry  averages  which,  under 
nrtor  law  were  used  as  guidelines— and  the 
prior     guidelines     were     themselves     quite 

""■mrd  ADR  increases  depreciation  deduc- 
tions still  lurther  by  requiring  future  guide- 
line lives  to  be  determined  by  calculating 
overall  industry  replacement  experience  and 
then  utilizing  the  figure  representing  the 
experience  of  businesses  at  the  30th— not 
the  50th— percentile. 

The  overall  effect  of  ADR  Is  to  grant  a 
ma1or  tax  windfaU  to  businesses  which  utUize 
depreciable  assets  with  no  significant  bene- 
fit to  the  general  economy. 

b   proposa;— Repeal  of  the  ADR  system. 

c.  Revenue— i2.i  billion. 

4.  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

a  Issue — The  present  highly  favorable  tax 
rules  for  investors  in  real  estate  (such  as 
apartment  buildings)  have  made  Investments 
in  such  property  one  of  the  most  broadly 
used  tax  shelter  devices.  Although  deprecia- 
tion In  general  Is  a  means  of  recovering  the 
capital  costs  of  an  asset  as  it  is  consumed 
m  use  accelerated  depreciation  on  real  estate 
'esults  m  most  of  the  property's  cost  being 
recovered  in  the  early  years  of  its  life,  while 
It  Is  still  in  productive  use  and,  in  many 
instances,  while  it  is  increasing  in  value. 

Furthermore,  depreciation  is  computed  on 
the  fuU  cost  of  the  property,  not  the  owner's 
equity  interest.  The  result  Is  that,  with  a 
large  mortgage  loan,  accelerated  depreciation 
permits  the  owner  to  recover  not  only  his 
own  cost  but  also  the  lender's— and  to  do 
so  much  faster  than  he  is  obligated  to  repay 
the  lender. 

In  addition  to  the  depreciation  advantage. 
Investment  in  real  estate  allows  the  deduc- 
tion of  interest  and  taxes  Incurred  during 
the  construction  of  a  building.  These  provi- 
sions allow  the  ctu-rent  deduction  of  items 
that  are  essentially  capital  In  nature  as  a 
tax  shelter  for  income  from  other  sources 
during  a  period  when  no  income  is  being 
produced  from  the  building. 

b.  Proposal— il)  Depreciation  on  all  build- 
ings should  be  limited  to  the  straight  line 
method;  (2)  Interest  and  taxes  Incurred 
during  the  construction  phase  of  a  building 
should  be  required  to  be  capitalized:  (31  The 
useful  lives  for  buildings  should  be  short- 
ened. 

As  a  corollary,  a  full  recapture  provision 
should  be  applied  to  the  sale  of  buildings. 

The  federaJ  government  shotUd  accompany 
these  tax  reforms  with  direct  assistance  to 
stimulate  the  necessary  investment  in  resi- 
dential property. 

c.  Revenue. — The  revenue  yield  of  the  tax 
reforms  would  be  balanced  by  the  cost  of 
the  direct  programs  proposed. 

5.  DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  SALES  CORPORATION 

a.  Issue— The  DISC  provision  enacted  last 
year  permits  the  Indefinite  deferral  of  taxa- 
tion of  50  percent  of  the  income  of  a  cor- 
poration engaged  In  selling  goods  for  export, 
regardless  of  whether  the  export  sales  repre- 
sents an  increase  over  prior  years'  sales.  In 
fact,  the  tax  deferral  is  the  rough  equiva- 
lent of  a  tax  exemption  because  tax  is  not 
payable  as  long  as  the  DISC  compiles  with 
certain  requirements  and  the  untaxed  profits 
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can  t*  used  in  the  btislnees  of  the  parent- 
supplier  by  means  of  loans  from  the  DISC. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to 
encourage  expansion  of  U.S.  exports;  but 
there  is  no  factual  evidence  that  the  pro- 
vision win  expand  exports,  and  the  %'lew  of 
most  economists  is  that  It  will  not. 

b.  Propoaai— Repeal  of  the  DISC  provisions- 

c.  Revenue — $170  million 

e.    INCOME  OF  CONTROLLBD  PORnCN 
CORPORATIONS 

a.  Issue— By  operating  abroad  through  sub- 
sidiaries. U.S.  corporations  are  able  to  ob- 
tain deferral  of  U.S.  taxation  of  Income 
which  is  retained  in  low-tax  countries.  In 
certain  situations.  Subpart  P  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  taxes  the  undistributed 
profits  of  the  foreign  subsidiary  to  the  U.S. 
shareholders;  but  this  tax  can  be  avoided  by 
having  the  foreign  subsidiary  making  cer- 
tain minimum  distributions  to  Its  U.S.  share- 
holders. Consequently  under  present  law  U.S. 
businesses  operating  abroad  through  con- 
trolled foreign  subsidiaries  enjoy  a  major 
tax  advantage  which  is  unavaUable  to  busi- 
nesses   operating    only    within    the    United 

St&t-Cs 

b  Proposal— Eliminate  the  tax  deferral 
available  to  United  States  shareholders  of 
controlled  foreign  corporations  by  extend- 
ing the  present  provisions  which  tax  U.S. 
shareholders  on  thler  pro-rata  share  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  earnings  of  such  corporations 
to  encompass  the  full  yearly  profits  of  those 
entitles. 

c.  Revenue. — $615  mUllon. 

7.    DEDUCTION     FOR    STATE    GASOLINE    TAXES 

a.  ;ssue— Although  the  federal  gasoline 
tax  has  not  been  deductible  In  computing 
federal  Income  tax  liability  for  many  years, 
the  comparable  state  gasoline  taxes  are  de- 
ductible. Yet.  like  the  federal  tax.  the  state 
gasoline  taxes  are  essentially  user  charges  to 
finance  streets  and  highways.  Their  deducti- 
bility for  federal  Income  tax  purposes  has 
the  effect  of  shifting  part  of  highway  costs 
from  the  highway  user  to  the  general  tax- 
payer. Elimination  of  the  deduction  would 
place  that  cost  upon  the  persons  who  ought 
to  bear  it. 

b.  Proposa/— Repeal  of  the  present  deduc- 
tion for  state  gasoline  taxes. 

c.  Revenue — $700  million 
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8.    INTEGRATION   OF   ESTATE   AND   GIFT  TAXES 

a.  Issue — Under  present  law.  estates  and 
gifts  are  taxed  separately  so  that  an  Individ- 
ual may  transfer  portions  of  his  wealth  by 
gift  during  his  lifetime,  pay  whatever  gift 
taxes  are  due.  and  then  have  his  remaining 
estate  taxed  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
a  portion  of  his  wealth  has  been  transferred. 
The  effect  is  to  divide  the  Individual's 
wealth  and  tax  each  part  on  a  separate  rate 
schedule  with  separate  exemptions.  More- 
over, gift  tax  rates  are  lower  than  estate  tax 
rates,  and  the  gift  tax  Itself  is  excluded 
from  the  estate.  These  features  create  sub- 
stantial tax  savings,  particularly  to  the 
very  wealthy,  and  the  potential  for  savings 
through  lifetime  giving  Increases  as  the 
donor's  wealth  increases. 

b.  Proposal — The  establishment  of  a  uni- 
fied gift  and  estate  tax,  making  lifetime 
gifts  and  transfers  at  death  subject  to  tax 
under  one  rate  schedule  with  one  exemption, 
which  could  be  utUlzed  dtu-lng  life  or  at 
death. 

9.    GENERATlON-SKIPPrNG 

a.  Issue — The  very  wealthy  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  give  property  either  outright  or  In 
trusts  to  distant  heirs — grandchildren  and 
beyond — so  that  the  family's  wealth  Is  taxed 
only  once  every  several  generations,  rather 
than  once  each  generation  as  Is  more  com- 
monly the  case  for  less  affluent  descendents. 
These  arrangements  substantially  lessen  the 
Impact  of  estate  taxes  on  the  very  wealthy 
and  take  a  good  deal  of  progresslvlty  out  of 
the  system. 


b.  Propoiol— A  specUl  tax  Imposed  on 
generation-skipping  transfers.  In  general 
terms,  the  tax  would  be  levied  in  situations 
where  property  is  transferred  so  as  to  avoid 
tax  in  one  or  more  generations. 

The  following  additional  proposals  were 
made  bv  SenatA  Muakie  In  January.  1972. 
but  were  not  included  in  the  Nelson  bill. 
Several  received  considerable  attention  dur- 
ing the  primary  campaign  in  the  speeches  of 
Governor    Wallace    and    Senator    McGovern. 

10.  INVXSTMZNT  TAX  CREDIT 

a.  Issue — Reenacted  last  year,  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  gives  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals investing  in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment a  credit  against  their  federal  income 
tax  of  7';  of  the  cost  of  the  machinery  or 
equipment.  While  the  investment  cre<lit  has 
proved  under  certain  economic  conditions  to 
be  an  effective  tool  for  stimulating  invest- 
ment and  economic  growth,  current  studies 
show  that  It  has  failed  to  help  the  1972 
economy. 

The  Vaiilk  study  shows  that  the  top  100 
U.S.  corporations,  which  have  benefited  most 
from  the  tax  credit,  acttially  provided  fewer 
jobs  as  they  expanded.  In  1969,  the  .sales  for 
the  top  100  manufacturing  firms  was  $28  4 
billion;  in  1971  sales  amotinted  to  $31.2  bil- 
lion— an  Increase  of  12.5%  In  sales.  But  in 
these  three  years  employment  in  the  top 
100  corporations  dropi)ed  by  5.2'~r.  or  500.- 
000  workers.  The  last  100  companies  on  the 
Porttme  list  of  500 — that  is.  companies  401 
through  500 — increased  sales  by  16%  but  also 
increased  employment  by  1.4'.  .  In  other 
words,  those  who  benefited  most  from  the 
tax  credit  contributed  least  to  the  revltallza- 
tlon  of  the  economy. 

b.  Proposal — Repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

c.  Revenue — 93.6  billion. 

1  1 .  CAPITAL  GAINS 

a.  Issue — Under  present  law.  individuals 
who  realize  long-term  capital  gains  are  al- 
lowed a  deduction  of  50  percent  of  the  total 
gains.  Except  for  the  minimum  tax — a  spe- 
cial 10  percent  tax  applicable  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances— the  other  half  is  tax-exempt. 

Furthermore,  a  special  maximtim  limita- 
tion of  25  percent  is  plswied  upon  the  tax  rate 
applicable  to  the  first  $50,000  of  a  taxpayer's 
capital  gains.  Because  the  alternative  tax  ap- 
plies only  where  It  produces  a  lower  tax 
than  the  50  percent  capital  gains  deduction, 
the  alternative  tax  is  advantageous  only  for 
taxpayers  whose  tax  bracket  Is  above  50  per- 
cent—only, that  is,  taxpayers  in  the  very 
highest  brackets. 

The  capital  gains  preferences  permit  tax- 
payers who  have  sufficient  wealth  to  invest 
in  capital  assets  to  bear  far  less  tax.  for  a 
given  amount  of  Income,  than  individuals 
whose  economic  circumstances  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  compel  the  re- 
alization of  Income  in  the  form  of  wages, 
salaries,  and  the  like. 

b.  Proposal — (1)  Repeal  of  the  provision 
permitting  the  first  $50,000  of  capital  gains 
to  be  taxed  at  no  more  than  25  percent.  (2) 
Requirement  that  Individuals  Include  55  per- 
cent of  capital  gains  in  Income  in  the  first 
year  and  60  percent  of  capital  gains  in  in- 
come thereafter,  rather  than  50  percent  a» 
permitted  under  present  law. 

12.     PEP.CENTAGE     DEPLETION     FOR     MINERAL     T.E- 
SOURCES 

a.  issue — For  a  whole  range  of  minerals, 
the  producer  may  deduct  a  flat  percentage  of 
the  gross  Income  from  the  sale  of  the  min- 
erals. In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas.  for  example, 
the  percentage  depletion  allowances  is  22 
percent.  This  deduction  is  unique  in  the  tax 
law  because  it  does  not  require  the  taxpayer 
to  expand  or  Inveet  any  funds.  Every  other 
business  deduction  provided  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  limited  either  by  the  amount 
a  taxpayer  spends  currently — as  in  the  case 
of  the  deduction  for  ordinary  business  ex- 
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pense*— or  the  amount  which  the  taxpayer 
previously  invested— aa  In  the  case  of  the 
depreciation  allowance  for  Investment  In  a 
building  or  machtoery. 

b  Proposal — Uniform  reduction  of  existing 
percentage  depletion  rates  b^  20  percent. 

c    Revenue — »200  mUUon. 

13     CAPTTAL    GAINS    TRIATMENT    FOB    TIMBKB 

a.  Issue — Growers  of  timber  receive  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  from  the  sale  of  timber 
provided  they  retain  an  "economic  Interest" 
in  the  timber  (requiring,  generally,  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  purchaser  Is  al- 
lowed to  cut  a  specific  amoiint  of  timber  from 
the  property) .  In  addition,  businesses  which 
grow  timber  for  use  In  the  manufacture  of 
products,  such  as  paper  or  furniture,  can 
treat  the  cuttmg  of  the  timber  as  a  sale  to 
themselves  at  the  fair  market  value  of  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

timber,  thereby  obtalnmg  a  stepped-up  basis 
In  the  ultimate  finished  product  at  the  fav- 
orable capital  gain  rates  In  contrast,  per- 
sons engaged  In  most  other  businesses  are 
taxed  at  ordinary  income  rates  on  the  sale 
of  their  products'  regardless  of  whether  they 
retain  an  economic  Interest  In  the  property 
producing  the  product — and  they  are  taxed 
at  ordinary  rates  on  the  full  amount  by 
which  the  sales  proceeds  exceed  the  cost  of 
the  goods  sold. 

b.  PropoxaZ— Repeal  of  both  of  the  above 
provisions  extending  capital  gains  treatment 
to  timber.  1 

c.  Revenue — $130  million.  I 

1«.    GAINS    AT    DEATH 

a.  Issue— The  existing  Income  tax  structure 
falls  to  tax  unrealized  gains  In  assets  held  by 
a  decedent  at  his  death  whUe  at  the  same 
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time  allowing  a  step-up  In  basis  so  that  on 
a  subsequent  sale  this  portion  of  the  gain  Is 
not  taxable.  Very  large  amounts  of  capital 
gains  thus  escape  federal  Income  taxation  al- 
together under  present  law.  For  1966,  the  fig- 
ure was  approximately  $11  billion. 

b.  Proposal — A  tax  should  be  Imposed  on 
the  appreciation  In  assets  transferred  at 
death,  or  by  gift,  with  certain  exemptions  and 
exclusions.  The  tax  could  be  made  effective 
only  as  to  appreciation  occurring  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  Further,  by  permitting 
every  taxpayer  a  minimum  basis  for  all  his 
assets,  the  effect  of  the  tax  could  be  limited 
to  decedents  with  assets  having  substantial 
aggregate  value.  The  proposal  would  close  the 
massive  loophole  In  present  law  by  which 
large  amounts  of  appreciation  in  the  value 
of  investments  escape  Income  tax  entirely 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particu- 
lar film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  this  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in 
adjacent  "L-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  by  the  number  adjacent  to  the 
group  in  which  it  can  be  decerned  that  the  lii^s  are  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  As  an  aid  in  determining 
the  reduction  ratio  the  line  below  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and 
dividing  the  length  into  100  gives  the  reduction  ratio.  Example:  the  line  is  10  millimeters  long  in  the  film  image 
and  100/10  =10.  '  j 

Examine  the  "L-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  a  forty  power  microscope  and  note  the  number 
adjacent  to  the  group  in  which  it  is  possible  to  decern  that  the  lines  are  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  determine  that  there  are  lines  in  both  directions  regardless  of  the  number  of  lines.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  considered  that  the  group  in  question  is  resolved.  Example:  the  lines  in  7.9  group  are 
discernible  horizontally  and  vertically  while  the  lines  in  the  8.9  group  are  not  discernible.  Reduction  ratio 
is  10  and  7.9  X  lo  =  79  lines  fjcr  millimeter  recorded  satisfactorily.  8.9  X  JO  =  89  lines  per  millimeter  which 
are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  conditions  maximum  resolution  is  between  79  and  89  lines 
per  millimeter. 

In  order  to  check  the  camera  for  vibration  several  exposures  should  be  made  with  the  chart  in  the  center 
of  the  field  in  one  orientation  and  then  turn  it  through  an  angle  of  45°  and  make  several  more  exposures. 
If  the  lines  in   both  directions  at  botli  orientations  are  equally  resolved  the  camera  is  free  from  vibrations. 

Resolution  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  It  is  recommended  the  resolution  charts  be  placed  on  every  roll  of  micro- 
film, at  the  beginning  of  the  roll  or  pref^l^Iy  at  both  ends  of  the  roll.  This  practice  will  provide  a  con- 
venient means  of  continually  checking  both  the  operation  and  performance  of  the  system  which  ■  can  be 
referred  to  at  any  time. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clcxik  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  turn  my  face  to  the  Lord  God,  seek- 
ing Him  by  prayer  and  supplications 
with  fasting.— I>&nie\  9:    3. 

Eternal  Grod,  our  rock  of  refuge  in 
every  age  and  our  strength  for  the  pres- 
ent hour,  we  come  before  Thee  realizing 
that  we  have  mishandled  the  life  Thou 
hast  entrusted  to  us.  We  have  done  those 
thmgs  we  ought  not  to  have  done  and 
have  left  undone  those  things  we  ought 
to  have  done.  As  we  survey  our  past,  we 
are  filled  with  shame  that  we  have  fallen 
so  short  of  Thy  high  purposes  for  otu- 
lives  and  we  have  failed  to  use  wisely  the 
gifts  Thou  has  so  abimdantly  bestowed 
upon  us.  Humbly  we  make  our  confession 
to  Thee. 

Now  with  prayer  and  fasting  we  ask 
that  Thou  wilt  create  in  us  clean  hearts 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us. 
Strengthen  us  in  our  resolve  to  mend 
our  ways,  to  serve  our  country  more 
faithfully,  and  to  trust  Thee  more  fully. 
Thus  may  we  become  more  worthy  of 
Thy  love. 

We  pray  for  the  family  of  William 
FiTTs  Ryan  who  has  entered  the  larger 
life  with  Thee.  Comfort  them  with  Thy 
presence  and  strengthen  them  for  this 
hour  and  for  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 
May  the  memory  of  this  good  man,  our 
colleague,  linger  long  in  our  hearts. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  15577.  An  act  to  glv*  the  c»naent  of 
Congress  to  the  construction  of  certain  in- 
ternational brldgee,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
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Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Hoiise  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R  10243  An  act  to  establish  an  Office  ol 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congreas  as 
an  aid  In  the  Identification  and  consideration 
of  existing  and  probable  Impacts  of  techno- 
logical application;  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950:  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  11948.  An  act  to  amend  the  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  appropriations  for 
participation  by  ihe  United  States  m  the 
Hague  Conference  ou  Private  International 
Law  and  the  International  (Romei  Institute 
for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law; 

H.J  Res.  984.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  U.S. 
participation  In  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of   Industrial   Property; 

H.J.  Res.  1211.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
■ship  and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in   the   South   Pacific   Commission; 

H.J  Res.  1227  Joint  resolution  approval 
and  authorization  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  an  Interim  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  Btatee  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclallat  Republics 
on  Certain  Measures  With  Respect  to  the 
Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1257.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  for  the  annual  contribu- 
tions by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of 
the  International  Agency  for  Research  on 
Cancer. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15495)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
■search,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  installations  in 
connecUon  with  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reser^'e  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendment  to 
the  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1227)  entitled 
"A  joint  resolution  for  approval  and  au- 
thorization for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  an  Interim 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  Certain  Measures 
With  Respect  to  the  Limitation  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  Hotise  on  the  dia- 


agreemg  votes  of  :he  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Pttlbright,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Symington.  Mr. 
.^IKEN.  Mr  Case,  and  Mr.  Cooper  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  141)  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  the  Fossil  Butte  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 
and  appoints  Mr  Jackson,  Mr.  Bible, 
and  Mr.  Hansen  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  363.  An  act  to  authon»  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  O'NeUl  uiut.  Pick-Sloan  Mlsaourl 
Basin  program.  NebrasJui,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee; 

S.  2350.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
naalntaln  the  North  Loup  division,  Pick- 
Sloan  Mlaaourl  Basin  program.  Nebraaka,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3140.  An  act  to  Improve  the  financial 
management  of  Federal  aaalBtance  program* 
to  facilitate  the  conaoUdatlon  of  such  pro- 
grams; to  provide  authority  to  expedite  the 
processing  of  project  appUcattons  drawing 
upon  more  than  one  Federal  asslstajice  pro- 
gram; to  strengthen  further  oongreeslonal 
review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid;  and  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  law  relating  to  Inter- 
governmental cooperation; 

8.  3531.  An  act  to  authorlBe  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  dlahurse  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  planning,  design,  and 
construction  of  recreational  facilities  In  con- 
nection with  the  1976  Winter  Olympic 
Qames;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  relating  to  the  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  FEDBRAL  AC- 
TlVri'lifiH  IN  JTTVBWHiB  DKLIIf- 
QUBNCT.  YOUTH  DKVKLOPMENT. 
AND  RELATED  FIELDS— MBSBACT 
FROM  THE  PRESIDSNT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEMKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  tKscompanying 
pap^^.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congrms  of  the  United,  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  herswttta  the 
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annual  report  of  Federal  actlvlUM  In 
juTenlle  delinquency,  youth  devdopmenti 
and  relfttsd  flolds,  as  nqiulred  by  lectlon 
40t  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevcn- 
tloli  and  Control  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law 
90-^446). 

The  report  covers  the  period  f  rc«n  July 
1,  1970  to  June  30,  1971  and  evaluates 
activities  of  the  Youth  Development  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  He*lth.  Educatkn. 
and  Welfare.  It  also  Includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  of  other  Federal 
Agencies  and  Departments  in  the  field 
of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  careful 
attention. 

RlCHAKS  NrxoH. 

Thx  White  Housi,  Sevtember  18, 1972. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar  under  clause  4,  rule  xni,  be 
poetponed  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 19. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  it  the  Intent  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  simply  defer  the  Consent 
Calendar  as  is  listed  today  and  make  the 
call  other  than  on  the  third  Monday,  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  notwith- 
standing that  rule,  and  is  it  further  un- 
derstood that  there  would  be  no  rule  of 
suspension  Invoked  on  any  one  that  was 
put  over  or  objected  to,  and  that  this  In- 
volv-es  no  other  business  except  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  as  now  printed? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  request  involves  the 
very  simple  process  of  taking  up  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  scheduled  for  today  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
loss  of  our  colleague,  one  could  not  in 
good  heart  object  to  this  request. 

I,  therefore,  ^v-lthdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AND  RELATED  PROGRAM  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1973 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Mr.  SHRIVER  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bfQ. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
U.S.  AIR  PORCS 

(Mr.  8IKE8  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  Ttmsika  at  this 


point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  note 
with  pleasure  the  fact  that  September 
18.  1972.  Is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  This  great  fighting  force 
has  given  25  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  our  Nation.  Its  motto  "Pride  In  the 
past — faith  in  the  futiu-e,"  symbolizes 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  personnel  of  this  great 
organization  and  its  contributions  to  the 
security  of  America  In  the  free  world. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  was 
officially  established  on  September  18, 
1947.  when  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  W.  Stuart  Symington. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  was  established 
within  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
on  September  26,  when  Gen.  Carl  A. 
Spaatz  was  sworn  in  as  the  first  Chief  of 
Staff.  The  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended,  provides  the  legal  founda- 
tion and  mission  of  the  Air  Force  as  sepa- 
rate and  equal  to  the  other  U.S.  military 
services,  under  civilian  policy  control  and 
leadership. 

Thiis  began  a  new  era  In  which  air 
power  became  firmly  established  as  the 
nation's  first  line  of  defense,  chief  de- 
terrent to  war,  and  a  vital  national 
resource. 

The  1947  Air  Force  was  comprised  of 
about  300,000  people  and  was  equipped 
predominantly  with  World  War  11  pro- 
peller-driven aircraft.  Now,  almost  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  airmen  and  civilians  fiy, 
mskintaln,  and  support  complex  Jet  air- 
craft, missiles,  communications,  elec- 
tronic, and  other  technical  facilities 
around  the  world  and  around  the  clock. 

During  this  quarter  century,  the  Air 
Force  has  resi?onded  to  changing  U.S.  de- 
fense requirements  and  policy.  Follow- 
ing the  Korean  conflict,  which  confirmed 
the  tactical  air  warfare  lessons  of  World 
War  n  and  demonstrated  that  strategic 
alrpower  could  conilne  the  hostilities  to 
one  area,  the  Air  Force  entered  the  era 
of  the  1950's.  The  retaliatory  strategic 
deterrent  bomber  force  was  expanded 
and  modernized,  and  later  reduced  as  the 
ballistic  missile  force  was  increased  in 
the  1960's.  Strategic  defense  forces  were 
expanded,  in  cooperation  with  Csmada. 

While  maintaining  Its  strategic  deter- 
rent forces  in  the  1960's,  the  Air  Force  re- 
sponded to  the  tactical  warfare  chaDenge 
of  insxirgency  and  limited  war.  In  Viet- 
nam the  Air  Force  adapted  to  meet  the 
demands  for  close  sur  support  of  mobile 
ground  forces,  interdiction  of  jimgle  sup- 
ply lines,  and  nighttime  and  bad  weather 
operations. 

Although  the  Air  Force  Is  a  fighting 
force,  it  is  also  world-renowned  for  Its 
humanitarian  and  civic  actions  toward 
man  in  his  struggle  against  famine  and 
natursil  disasters.  During  the  1948-49 
Berlin  blockade,  the  young  Air  Force  air- 
lifted some  2.3  million  tons  of  food,  fuel 
and  supplies,  staving  off  starvation  for 
the  beleagured  Berliners.  Since  thai,  the 
Air  Force  has  been  in  Spain  during  the 
1962  floods:  in  the  Congo  with  lile-sup- 
porting  paradrops;  assisting  earthquake 
victims  tn  Chile.  Peru.  California,  and 


Alaska;  in  east  Pakistan  struck  by  a  dis- 
astrous tidal  wave;  and  In  Mississippi 
after  Hurricane  Camille  left  her  path  of 
death  and  destruction. 

Every  day,  in  many  ways.  Air  Force 
men  and  women  use  their  skills,  training 
and  dedication  to  peacefully  beneflt  the 
people  of  the  world.  That  Is  why,  this 
year.  Air  Force  people  look  to  the  pest 
with  pride  and  to  the  fut»u:e  with  faith 
that  they  will  continue  this  heritage. 


FEDB31AL  SHARE  INSURANCE  SAVES 
FLOOD  CLOSED  CREDIT  UNION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  tn  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  Con- 
gress not  enacted  Federal  share  insur- 
ance for  credit  unions  during  the  last 
Congress,  some  700  people  in  Kingston, 
Pa.,  woxild  have  lost  more  than  $500,000 
due  to  the  closing  of  their  credit  union. 
But,  because  there  was  such  insiu-ance 
on  the  statute  books,  the  members  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Cake  PederaJ  Credit  Union 
will  receive  every  cent  that  they  have  in 
their  savings  account  even  though  their 
credit  union  has  gone  into  liquidation. 

The  story  surrounding  the  closing  of 
this  credit  union  is  tragic  but  imlque.  Not 
cmly  was  the  credit  union  hard  hit  be- 
cause of  the  floods  resulting  from  Hurri- 
cane Agnes,  but  the  credit  union  sponsor 
announced  that  it  would  not  reopen  Its 
plant  following  the  floods. 

When  this  happened,  the  National 
Credit  Union  AdministraticHi  placed  the 
credit  union  in  involuntejy  liquidation 
because  without  jc*>s  the  borrowers  frcxn 
the  credit  union  could  not  repay  their 
loans.  The  board  of  the  credit  union  con- 
curred In  the  action  and  the  payout  of 
savings  accoimt  holders  began  almost 
immediately  with  much  of  the  paperwork 
and  redtape  being  bypassed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  legislation  was 
passed,  those  of  us  who  sponsored  it  knew 
there  would  be  a  variety  of  reasons  why 
credit  unions  would  be  closed;  but  cer- 
tainly we  did  not  foresee  that  a  disaster 
such  as  the  magnitude  of  Agnes  would 
provide  such  a  major  test  for  the  insur- 
ance. The  disaster  does  point  up,  how- 
ever, the  effectiveness  of  the  Insurance 
and  speed  with  which  claims  can  be  paid. 
In  summary,  I  can  only  wonder  what 
might  have  happened  had  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Cake  Federal  Credit  Union  not  had 
such  insurance.  The  August  13  edition  of 
the  Times-Leader,  Evening  News,  Record 
of  Wllkes-Barre  carried  an  outstanding 
story  describing  the  closing  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Cake  Federal  Credit  Union  and 
the  f»ayout  from  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Insurance  fund. 
After  reading  the  article,  it  can  clearly 
be  seen  that  the  Federal  share  insurance 
legislation  has  truly  been  a  noteworthy 
act  of  the  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 

MxMBXBs  OF  "A  Vebt  Good  Crsdit  Union" 
Sunk  by  ".\gnes"  Rbcovir  Pvlly 
The  National  Credit  Union  AsBoclatlon.  an 
agency  of  tba  Federal  government,  is  ex- 
pected to  expend  approxlniAtely  (188.000 
firom  Its  Insurance  fund  to  satisfy  claims 
from  members  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Cake  Ped- 
enJ  CTedlt  Union  wtK>  were  hit  both  by  the 
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flood  and  by  Intewtwte  Brands  Corporation's 
gUf^mtnn  to  close  Its  Kingston  i>l*nt. 

Joseph  BeUsngW.  Haxrlsbuxg-bssed  direc- 
tor for  the  NCUA'B  flve-«tate  region  wfafa* 
includes  the  Wyoming  VsUey  area,  ssld  the 
eBtlmated  $188,000  payout  frtwi  the  agency's 
lns\ip»nce  fund  wUl  be  ovsr  and  above  the 
liquid  aaeeU  of  the  now  Insolvent  Blue  Rib- 
bon Cake  Federal  Credit  Union. 

The  credit  union  became  Insolvent,  he  re- 
ported, because  members  hard-hit  by  the 
flood  and  now  out  of  work  because  of  the 
plant 's  closing  are  unable  to  pay  their  loans. 
Before  the  flood  hit  and  the  plant  dosed, 
Bellenghi  stated,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Cake  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  was  solvent  and  "a  very 
good  credit  iinlon." 

Statistical  Information  shows  that  tba  Blue 
Ribbon  Cake  Federal  Credit  Union  had  a  to- 
tal of  •606,803  In  720  savings  accounts,  in- 
cluding 644  regular  savings  aocounits  and  176 
Christmas  accounts.  Average  savtngs  per 
member  were  $932  or  well  above  the  national 
average  wtilbh,  according  to  NCUA  offlolaln,  is 
"Just  under  $600." 

The  credit  union  had  a  total  of  392  loans 
amounting  to  $356,196.  Total  assets  ot  the 
•redlt  union  were  listed  as  $636,632. 

nrVOLtTNTAKT   UQCTDATtON 

Bellenghi  said  ttie  Blue  Ribbon  Cake  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  wss  placed  into  Involun- 
tary liquidation  by  NCUA  Administrator  Her- 
man Nlckerson.  Jr.,  on  August  4  when  In- 
terstate Brands  Corporation  snrwmnced  the 
closing  of  the  Kingston  plant.  The  credit  un- 
ion's board  at  directors  concurred  with  the 
NCUA  administrator's  action. 

Notices  of  liquidation  were  prepared  by 
the  NCUA  local  staff,  working  out  of  the 
agency's  offices  at  361  W3romlng  Avenue, 
Kingston,  and  claim  forma  were  mailed  to 
approximately  95  percent  of  the  credit  ;in- 
lon's  members  by  Monday.  However,  since 
some  of  the  members  had  been  displaced  by 
the  flxxxl  and  forced  to  relocate,  the  NCUA 
staffers  decided  to  "hand  carry"  some  of  the 
claim  forms  to  the  members. 

In  addition,  to  expedite  payment  of  claims 
to  members  of  the  credit  union — some  of 
whom  are  In  need  of  ready  cash  because  of 
the  circumstances — the  local  NCUA  repre- 
sentatives have  also  made  provision  for  im- 
mediate handling  of  the  completed  claim 
forms  In  Washington,  D.C..  where  checks 
will  be  processed  through  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department.  These  checks  which.  In 
some  Instances  represent  aU  or  most  of  the 
savings  accrued  by  Individuals  over  the  years. 
wlU  then  be  "hand  carried"  to  the  Indivi- 
dual savings  account  holders. 

The  first  four  checks  were  delivered  Fri- 
day morning  to  credit  union  members  who 
had  completed  their  claim  forms  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.    Mr.    Bellenghi   said    the    claims 
forms  had  been  "walked  through"  the  var- 
ious processing  steps  at  the  direction  of  Ad- 
ministrator Nlckerson.  All  of  the  claims  from 
Blue    Ribbon    Cake    Federal    Credit    Union 
members    will    receive     this     same    "walk 
through"  service,  he  reported,  and  It  Is  ex- 
p>ected   all   checks  wUl   be   delivered   to  the 
credit    union    members    In    about    a    week. 
Bellenghi  said    the  Treasury  was  giving  its 
full  cooperation  to  the  project  and  noted, 
too,  that  the  checks  are  being  hand-carried 
to  the  Wyoming  Valley  area  Just  as  soon  as 
they  are  Issued. 
Recipients  of  the  first  four  checks  are: 
Edward  WUk,   23   E.  Hoyt  St..   Kingston, 
who  Is  currently  residing  in  a  HUD  mobile 
home  set  up  In  the  back  yard  of  his  brother's 
residence  at  942  W.  Main  St..  Plymouth  Twp. 
Mr.  Wilk,  who  had  completed  35  years  of  serv- 
ice with  Blue  Ribbon  on  June  3.  said  he  and 
his  wife  had  lost  "everything"   from  their 
Kingston  home  and  that  they  were  not  plan- 
ning   to   return   there.    The    money    savings 
In  the  credit  union,  Mr.  WUk  said,  was  ac- 
cumulated at  a  rate  of  $2  per  week  and  rep- 
resented the  bulk  of  the  couple's  savings. 
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Mis.  Hslsn  Plssko,  78  N.  OatM  Avs.,  Kings- 
ton, who  has  been  employed  as  a  flnlshw- 
packar  at  tba  Blue  Ribbon  plant  and  wfao 
lubd  been  a  member  of  the  credit  union  for 
about  20  years.  Both  she  and  her  husband. 
PaiU,  are  out  of  wiork  as  a  result  of  the  flood 
an/1  plant  closing.  Bfr.  Pesko  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Marvrt  Kltebsns,  Inc..  Wyoming. 
The  couple  estimated  fiood  damage  to  thslr 
dwelling  at  upwards  <tf  $30,000. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Broody,  10*  Barney  8t.. 
Wilkes- Barre,  who  had  completed  almost 
four  years  with  Blue  Ribbon  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  carton  packer.  She,  too,  said  that 
most  of  ths  fanxUy's  savings  were  represented 
by  the  money  In  the  credit  union.  She  and 
her  husband,  Paul,  along  with  two  sons,  Mi- 
chael and  John,  Jr.,  are  residing  In  a  camper- 
type  unit  pending  repair  of  the  family  home 
which  was  Inundated  almost  to  ths  second 
floor  bv  flood  water. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ducey,  60,  N.  Oates  Ave., 
Kingston,  who  was  employed  as  a  wrapping 
machine  operator  at  Blue  Ribbon  before  the 
flood  hit.  Miss  Ducey,  the  daughter  at  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Ducey,  is  to  be  wed  next 
month  to  a  former  co-worker.  Jerry  Roean- 
skl  of  109  Center  St..  Kingston.  The  couple 
has  had  to  schedule  their  wedding  for  St. 
ITiereee's  Church.  Shavertown.  since  their 
own  churches  In  Kingston  were  devastated 
by  the  flood. 

ACCOtrWTS  rNSXJILED 

It  was  pointed  out  that  members'  ac- 
coimts  In  the  credit  union  are  insured  by  the 
administrator  up  to  a  maxlmimi  of  $20,000. 
While  none  of  thoee  in  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Cake  Federal  Credit  Union  were  In  this  maxi- 
mum Insured  tunount.  It  was  stated  that 
there  were  some  savings  acco\mts  tn  the 
neighborhood  of  $15,000. 

Members  not  personally  contacted  by  the 
NCUA  representatives  were  Instructed  to 
mall  their  completed  claim  forms  to  the 
NaUonal  Credit  Union  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  20466,  for  Immediate 
processing. 

Regarding  the  loans  stlU  outstanding, 
NCUA  ofttclals  said  these  would  be  handled 
In  various  ways,  dependent  on  the  circum- 
stances. In  some  cases.  It  was  noted,  the 
loans  may  be  written  off.  Other  cases  may 
Involve  sale  of  the  outstanding  loans  to 
other  credit  unions. 

BeUenghl  said  the  flooding  caused  by 
Tropical  Storm  Agnes  was  the  worst  single 
disaster  ever  to  hit  credit  unions.  Although 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Federal  Credit  Union  was 
the  only  one  to  close  down,  there  were  21 
credit  unions  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  hit  by 
the  flooding. 

The  Job  of  reconstructing  these  credit  un- 
ions, the  NCUA  regional  director  reported, 
was  compUcated  by  the  fact  that  m  many 
cases  the  flood  not  only  "wiped  out"  the 
credit  union  Itself,  but  also  the  plants  which 
employed  the  credit  union  members  and  the 
members  themselves, 

Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  States  In  the 
nation  In  numbers  of  credit  xxnlons,  Bel- 
lenghi declared.  He  noted  that  Wyoming 
Valley  area  was  hardest-hit  by  the  disaster. 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  Ave  credit  imions  were 
"under  water"  was  the  second  hardest-hit 
area  In  Bellenghl's  flve-state  region. 

The  first  contacts  in  this  area  with  flood- 
affected  credit  unions  were  made  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  flood.  It  was  stated.  In 
many  cases,  local  NCUA  representatives,  in- 
cluding Francis  Muto,  the  agency's  examiner 
In  the  Wyoming  Valley  area,  assisted  In 
pulling  credit  unions  records  from  flood- 
affected  offices.  A  short  time  later,  with  an 
assist  from  the  office  of  Congressman  Daniel 
J.  Flood  of  Wllkes-Barre,  the  NCUA  estab- 
lished a  temporary  office  at  the  Mackln 
School,  city,  to  assist  In  reconstruction  of 
the  affected  credit  unions. 

Foster  Bryan  of  the  NCUA's  Washington, 
DC  office  has  been  named  by  the  agency's 


administration  to  serve  ss  agent  for  the 
liquidating  of  tb«  Blxis  Ribbon  Caka  Fed- 
eral Credit  union. 


WALTER  BASSANO  AND  BILL 
THOMPSON,  JOX7RNALIBTS  WHO 
MADE  HI8TORT— IN  WORD  AND 
DEED 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  giveD 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcoas  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  the  well-being, 
progress,  and  development  of  a  large  part 
of  northeast  Texas  have  been  eloe^ 
related  to  the  parallel  growth,  circula- 
tHnm  and  Influence  of  a  great  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  the  Paris  News.  This 
was  accomplished  under  the  forceful  and 
Inspiring  leadership  of  ite  publisher,  the 
Honorable  Walter  W.  Bassano,  ably  as- 
sisted by  his  editor.  Bill  Thompson,  and 
an  outstanding  sl&fl  oif  professlanal 
craftsmen  and  all  those  experts  and 
knowledgeable  people  who  have  a  hand 
In  turning  out  a  real  good  newspaper — 
7  days  a  week. 

Now  that  Walter  Bassano  has  come 
to  the  age  of  retirement,  and  Bill  Thomi>- 
s<Mi  has  finally  yielded  to  the  Induce- 
ment of  a  prestigious  position  in  the 
Dallas  office  of  one  of  Texas'  largest 
firms.  It  is  high  time  to  recognize  that  a 
glowing  chapter  of  American  history  has 
been  written  and  recorded  by  these  two 
great  journalists — Walter  Bassano,  ima^- 
tnative.  Innovative,  far-seeing,  and  crea- 
tlve.  and  Bill  Thompson,  consummate 
artisan  of  the  printed  word,  student  of 
human  nature  in  aU  its  phases,  and  al- 
w&ys  an  efficient  spokesman  for  good 
causes.  Such  massive  joumalistiic  cover- 
age could  possibly  be  considered  a  con- 
flict of  Interest,  but  a  conflict  of  Interest 
that  Is  woithy  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, because  much  of  the  community 
Improvement  and  community  aspirations 
about  which  they  wrote  were  of  their 
own   doing — a   great  merger  of  taleisti 
from  whldti  everyone  b«ieflted. 

The  Paris  News  will,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  prosper  as  a  splendid  paper — 
because  of  the  constant  generation-long 
Input  of  these  gentlemen,  and  because 
they  built  their  paper  so  remarkably  well. 
It  Is,  of  course,  only  to  be  expected 
that  Walter  Bassano  wUl  now  devote  all 
of  his  energies  without  any  time  out — 
since  there  is  no  vewiation  in  retirement — 
to  his  ever-expanding  vision  of  a  perfect 
environment,  like  the  Pat  Mayse  Reser- 
voir, whose  creation  over  the  past  20 
years  has  been  one  of  his  most  notable 
achievements.  And  It  can  come  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone  if  Bill  Thompson  from 
his  vantage  point  in  Dallas  is  found  to  be 
still  working  to  enhance  even  further  the 
amenities  of  daily  living  In  the  city  of 
Paris  and  Lamar  County — where  I  sus- 
pect he  too  will  choose  to  retire,  when 
the  time  comes,  in  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Gulf  Southwest. 

It  is  often  noticed  that  men  of  superior 
achievement  are  blessed  with  wonderful 
families.  Certainly  Mrs.  Walter  Bassano 
and  her  good  friend,  Mrs.  BUI  Thomp- 
son— known  as  Georgia  B  and  Jo  Ann — 
are  among  the  most  distinguished, 
charming   and    gracious    of    our    great 
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Southern  ladles.  In  the  world  of  today, 
where  newspapers  often  carry  nerve - 
Jarring  stories,  it  Is  Indeed  a -welcome 
task  to  salute  these  two  Texas  gentlemen, 
their  wives,  and  families,  and  to  honor 
their  constructive  accomplishments ; 
they  have  done  more  than  their  share  to 
bring  about  those  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  Preamble  to  the  U.S.  Constitution: 
to  'insure  domestic  Tranquility  •  •  * 
(and)   promote  the  general  Welfare." 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R  10243,  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  OF- 
FICE OF  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESS- 
MENT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  10243' 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  in 
the  identification  and  consideration  of 
existing  and  probable  impacts  of  tech- 
nological application;  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950: 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Miller  of  California,  D.wis  of  Georgia, 
Cabell,  Mcsher,  and  Esch. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4383,  FEDERAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  STAND- 
ARDS ACT 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unani.-nouj  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  bill  H.R.  4383,  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory- Committee  Standards  Act,  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

CONFIRENCE    RiPORT     (H.    RiJ>T.    No.    92-1403) 

The  committee  of  oonfereaee  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
4383)  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
system  governing  the  creation  and  operation 
of  advisory  committees  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Ek>uses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Us  dlsagree- 
me".t  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  foMows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act". 

riKDrNCS  AND  PtTHPOSIS 

Sec.  2.  (ai  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
are  numerous  committees,  boards,  com- 
missions, councils,  and  similar  groups  which 
have  been  established  to  advise  officers  and 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  that  they  are  frequent- 
ly a  useful  and  beneficial  means  of  fur- 
nishing expert  advice,  ideas,  and  diverse 
oplnloas  to  the  Federal  Ctovemment. 


(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  need  for  many  existing  advisory 
committees  has  not  been  adequately  re- 
viewed; 

(2)  new  advisory  committees  should  be 
established  only  when  they  are  determined 
to  be  essential  and  their  number  should  be 
kept  to  the  minimum  necessary; 

(3)  advisory  committees  should  be  ter- 
minated when  they  are  no  longer  carrying 
out  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  es- 
tablished; 

(4)  standards  and  uniform  procedures 
should  govern  the  establishment,  operation, 
administration,  and  duration  of  advisory 
committees; 

(5)  the  Congress  and  the  public  should 
be  kept  informed  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber, purpose,  membership,  activities,  and 
cost  of  advisory  committees:  and 

(6)  the  function  of  advisory  committees 
should  be  advisory  only,  and  that  all  mat- 
ters under  their  consideration  should  be 
determined.  In  accordance  with  'aw.  by  the 
official,   agency,  or  officer   Involved. 

DETINmONB 

Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(11  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
(2)  The  term  "advisory  committee"  means 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  council, 
conference,  panel,  task  force,  or  other  similar 
group,  or  any  subcommittee  or  other  sub- 
group thereof  (hereafter  in  this  paragraph 
referred  to  as  "committee"') ,  which  is — 

(A)  established  by  statute  or  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  or 

(B)  established  or  utUlted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or 

(Ci  established  or  utilized  by  one  or  more 
agencies,  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  advice 
or  recommendations  for  the  President  or  one 
or  more  agencies  or  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  that  such  term  ex- 
cludes (i)  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  (1!)  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement,  and  (ill) 
any  committee  which  is  composed  wholly  of 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(3)  The  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ln«  as  in  section  551(1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "Presidential  advisory  com- 
mittee" means  an  advisory  committee  which 
advises  the  President. 


Sec. 


APPLICABIUTT 

4.    (a)    The  proi-lslcns  of  this  Act  or 


of  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  Act  shall  apply  to  each  advisory 
committee  except  to  the  extent  that  any  Act 
of  Congress  establishing  any  such  advisory 
committee  specifically  provides  otherwise. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  any  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished or  utilized  by — 

(1)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency;  or 

(2)  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  any  local  civic  group  whose  pri- 
mary function  Is  that  of  rendering  a  public 
service  with  respect  to  a  Federal  program, 
or  any  State  or  local  committee,  council, 
board,  commission,  or  similar  group  estab- 
lished to  advise  or  make  recommendations  to 
State  or  local  officials  or  agencies. 

RESPONSIBrLrrtES    OF    CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMrrTEES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  its  legislative 
review  function,  each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  make  a  continuing  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  each  advisory  committee  under  its 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  such  ad- 
visory committee  should  be  abolished  or 
merged  with  any  other  advisory  committee, 
whether  the  responsibilities  of  such  advisory 
committee  should  be  revised,  and  whether 


such  advisory  committee  performs  a  neces- 
sary function  not  already  being  performed. 
Bach  such  standing  committee  shall  take 
appropriate  action  to  obtain  the  enactment 
of  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pi»- 
poee  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  considering  legislation  establishing, 
or  authorizing  the  establishment  of  any  ad- 
visory committee,  each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  determine,  and  report  such  deter- 
mination to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  whether 
the  functions  of  the  proposed  advisory  com- 
mittee are  being  or  could  be  performed  by 
one  or  more  agencies  or  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee already  in  existence,  or  by  enlarging 
the  mandate  of  an  existing  advisory  com- 
mittee. Any  such  legislation  shall — 

(1)  contain  a  clearly  defined  purpose  for 
the  advisory  committee; 

(2)  require  the  membership  of  the  advi- 
sory committee  to  be  fairly  balanced  in  terms 
of  the  points  of  view  represented  and  the 
functions  to  be  performed  by  the  advisory 
committee; 

(3)  contain  appropriate  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  the  B«lvlce  and  recommendations  of 
the  advisory  committee  will  not  be  inappro- 
priately influenced  by  the  appointing  au- 
thority or  by  any  special  Interest,  but  will 
Instead  be  the  result  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee's Independent  Judgment; 

(4)  contain  provisions  dealing  with  au- 
thorization of  appropriations,  the  date  for 
submission  of  reports  (If  any),  the  duration 
of  the  advisory  committee,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  reports  and  other  materials,  to  the 
extent  that  the  standing  committee  deter- 
mines the  provisions  of  section  10  of  this 
Act  to  be  inadequate;  and 

(5)  contain  provisions  which  will  assure 
that  the  advisory  committee  will  have  ade- 
quate staff  (either  supplied  by  an  agency  or 
employed  by  it) ,  will  be  provided  adequate 
quarters,  and  will  have  fimds  available  to 
meet  its  other  necessary  expenses. 

(c)  To  the  extent  they  are  applicable,  the 
guidelines  set  out  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  followed  by  the  President, 
agency  heads,  or  other  Federal  officials  in 
creating  an  advisory  committee 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate 
responsibility  for  evaluating  and  taking  ac- 
tion, where  appropriate,  with  resi>ect  to  all 
public  recommendations  made  to  hUn  by 
Presidential  advisory  committees. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  a  Presidential 
advisory  committee  has  submitted  a  public 
report  to  the  President,  the  President  or  his 
delegate  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress stating  either  his  proposals  for  action 
or  his  reasons  for  inaction,  with  reject  to 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  public 
report. 

(c)  The   President   shall,   not   later   than 
March  31  of  each  calendar  year   (after  the 
year  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted) ,  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities, status,  and  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  advisory  committees  in  existence  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year.  The  report 
shall    contain    the    name   of   every   advisory 
committee,   the  date  of   and   authcfflty  for 
its  creation,  its  termination  date  or  the  date 
it  Is  to  make  a  report.  Its  functions,  a  ref- 
erence to  the  reporte   It  has  submitted,  a 
statement  of  whether  it  is  an  ad  hoc  or  con- 
tinuing body,  the  dates  of  its  meetings,  the 
names  and  occupations  of  its  current  mem- 
bers, and  the  total  estimated  annual  cost  to 
the  United  States  to  fund,  service,  supply, 
and  maintain  such  committee.  Such  report 
shall   Include  a  list  of  those  advisory  com- 
mittees abolished  by  the  President,  and  In 
the  case  of  advisory  committees  established 
by   statute,   a   list   of   those   advisory    com- 
mittees which  the  President  recommends  be 
abolished  together  with  his  reasons  there- 
for. The  President  shall  exclude  from  this 


report  any  lnform»tlon  which,  in  hia  judg- 
m^t.  should  be  wlthhrtd  for  «««ona  of  na- 
tional security,  and  he  shall  Include  In  »uOh 
report  a  Btatement  that  micsh  information 
Is  excluded. 

a£SPON«BILJTlXS    or    THX    DIXKCTOX,    OFTICX    OF 
MANAGXKZMT  AND  BUDOXT 

Sk:.  7.  (a)  The  Director  ahall  establUh 
and  maintain  within  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  a  Committee  Management 
Secretariat,  which  ahall  be  responsible  for 
all  matters  relating  to  advisory  committees. 

(b)  The  Dlr«ctor  ahall,  Immediately  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  Inatltute  a  cotq- 
prehenslve  review  of  the  activities  and  re- 
sponslblUtles  of  each  advisory  committee  to 
determine —  

(1)  whether  such  committee  Is  carrying 
out  Its  purpose; 

(2)  whether,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  applicable  statutes,  the  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  It  should  be  revised: 

(3)  whether  It  should  be  merged  with 
other  advisory  committees;  or 

(4)  whether  It  should  be  abolished. 
The  Director  may  from  time  to  time  request 
such  information  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  subsec- 
tion. Upon  the  completion  of  the  Director's 
review  he  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  to  either  the  agency  head 
or  the  Congress  with  respect  to  action  he 
believes  should  be  taken.  Thereafter,  the 
Director  shall  carry  out  a  slmUar  review 
annually.  Agency  heads  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Director  In  making  the  reviews  required 
by  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  admin- 
istrative guidelines  and  management  con- 
trols applicable  to  advisory  committees,  and, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  provide 
advice,  assistance,  and  guidance  to  advisory 
committees  to  improve  their  performance. 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
subsection,  the  Director  shall  consider  the 
recommendations  of  each  agency  head  with 
respect  to  means  of  improving  the  perform- 
ance of  advisory  committees  whose  duties 
are  related  to  such  agency. 

(d)  (1)  The  Director,  after  study  and  con- 
sultation with  the  CivU  Service  Commission, 
shall  establish  guidelines  with  respect  to 
uniform  fair  rates  of  pay  for  cony)arable 
services  of  members,  staffs,  and  consultante 
of  advisory  committees  In  a  manner  which 
gives  appropriate  recognition  to  the  respon- 
sibilities and  qualifications  required  and 
other  relevant  factors.  Such  regulations 
shall  provide  that — 

(A)  no  member  of  any  advisory  commit- 
tee or  of  the  staff  of  any  advisory  committee 
ahall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  specified  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  such  members,  while  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  employed  Intermittently  in  the 
Oovemment  service. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent— 

(A)  an  individual  who  (without  regard  to 
his  service  vrtth  an  advisory  wMnmlttee)  la  a 
full-time  employee  of  the  United  States,  or 

(B)  an  Individual  who  Immediately  before 
his  service  with  any  advisory  committee  was 
such  an  employee, 

from  receiving  compensation  at  the  rate  at 
which  he  otherwise  vrould  be  oc«npens»ted 
(or  was  cc«np)ensated)  as  a  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  Include  in  budget 
recommendations  a  summary  of  the  amounts 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  ad- 
visory committees,  including  the  expenses  for 
publication  of  reporU  where  appropriate. 


■xsroNBiBiunxs  oj  aozitCT  kxabs 

Sec.  8,  (a)  Eacb  agency  bead  alian  estab- 
lish uniform  adminl*tr»tJTe  guldellnee  and 
management  oontrcAe  for  adrleory  eommlt- 
teea  eetabllshed  by  that  agency,  which  *all 
be  consistent  with  dlrecttves  of  tiie  Director 
under  section  7  and  section  10,  Bach  agency 
■hull  maintain  systematic  Information  on  the 
natiue.  functions,  and  operations  of  each 
advisory  committee  within  Ite  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  The  head  of  e€U5h  agency  which  has  an 
advisory  committee  ahaU  designate  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  Management  Officer  who 
shall— 

(1)  exercise  control  and  supervision  over 
the  establishment,  procedtiree,  and  accom- 
pllshmente  of  advlsMT  committees  estab- 
lished by  that  agency: 

(2)  assemble  and  maintain  the  reports, 
records,  and  other  papers  of  any  such  com- 
mittee during  Ite  existence;  and 

(3)  carry  out,  on  behalf  of  that  agency, 
the  provisions  of  section  662  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code  with  respect  to  such  reports, 
records,  and  other  papers. 

ESTABLISH  MEKT  AND  PUKPOSX   OF  ADVIBOaT 

COMMITTEXS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  advisory  committee  shall  be 
established  unless  such  establishment  is — 

(1)  specifically  authorized  by  statute  or 
by  the  President:  or 

(2)  determined  as  a  matter  of  formal  rec- 
ord, by  the  head  of  the  agency  Involved  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  Director,  with  time- 
ly notice  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of  duties  Imposed  on 
that  agency  by  law. 

(b>  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provid- 
ed by  statute  or  Presidential  directive,  ad- 
visory committees  shall  be  utilized  solely 
for  advisory  functions  Determinations  of  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  and  policy  to  be  expressed 
with  respect  to  matters  upon  which  an  ad- 
visory conunlttee  reports  or  makes  recom- 
mendations shall  be  made  solely  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  an  officer  of  the  Federal  Government 

(c)  No  advisory  committee  shall  meet  or 
take  any  action  until  an  advisory  committee 
charter  has  been  filed  with  ( n  the  Director 
In  the  case  of  Presidential  advisory  commit- 
tees, or  (2)  with  the  head  of  the  agency  to 
whom  any  advisory  committee  reports  and 
with  the  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hav- 
ing legislative  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency. 
Such  charter  shaU  contain  the  following 
information : 

(A)  the   committee's   official    designation; 

(B)  the  committee's  objectives  and  the 
scope  of  IW  activity; 

(C)  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  the 
committee   to   carry   out   Its   purposes; 

(D)  the  agency  or  official  to  whom  the 
committee  reporte: 

(E)  the  agency  responsible  few  providing 
the  necessajiy  support  for  the  committee; 

(F)  a  description  of  the  duties  for  which 
the  committee  is  responsible,  and.  If  such 
duties  are  not  solely  advisory,  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  authority  for  such  functions; 

(G)  the  estimated  annual  operating  costs 
In  dollars  and  man-years  for  such  commit- 
tee; 

(H)  the  estimated  number  and  frequency 
of  committee  meetings; 

(1)  the  committee's  termination  date.  If 
less  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
oommlttee's  establishment;  and 

(J)  the  date  the  chart«r  is  filed. 
A   copy  of  any  such   charter  shall   also  be 
furnished  to  the  Library  of  Oongrees. 
ASVisoBT  coMMTrrxx  paocxouxxs 

Sk:.  10.  (a)(1)  Each  advisory  committee 
meeting  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

(2)  Except  when  the  President  determines 
otherwise  for  rewons  of  national  security, 
timely  notice  of  each  such  meeting  shall  be 
published  in  the  Fedwal  Register,  and  the 


Director  shaU  preecrlbe  regtUaUons  to  provide 
for  other  types  of  public  nottoe  to  inaupe 
that  aB  lnt«<este«l  perwms  are  notUled  of 
such  meeting  prior  thereto,  ^^ 

(8)  Intererted  persons  shall  be  psrmlUM 
to  attend,  appear  before,  or  file  statemsnts 
with  any  advisory  committee,  sub)ect  to  sa^ 
reasonable  rules  or  regulations  as  the  Di- 
rector may  prescribe. 

(b)  Subject  to  secUon  662  of  tttie  6.  United 
States  Code,  the  records,  reporU,  transcrlptt, 
minutes,  appendixes,  working  papers,  d"^** 
studies,  agenda,  or  other  documente  which 
were  made  available  to  or  prepared  for  or  by 
each  advisory  committee  ahall  be  available 
for  pubUc  Inspection  and  copying  at  a  single 
location  in  the  offices  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee or  the  agency  to  which  the  advisory 
committee  reporte  until  the  advisory  com- 
mittee ceases  to  exist. 

(c)  Detailed  minutes  of  each  meeting  of 
each  advisory  committee  shall  be  kept  and 
shall  contain  a  record  of  the  persons  present, 
a  complete  and  accurate  description  of  mat- 
ters discussed  and  concliislons  reached,  and 
copies  of  aU  reporte  received,  issued,  or  ap- 
proved by  the  advisory  committee.  The  ac- 
curacy of  all  minutes  shall  be  certified  to  by 
the  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee. 

(d)  Subsections  (a)(n  and  (a)(8)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  advisory  com- 
mittee meeting  which  the  President,  or  the 
head  of  the  agency  to  which  the  advisory 
committee  reporte.  determines  Is  concerned 
with  matters  listed  in  section  65a(bi  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code.  Any  such  determina- 
tion shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  contain  the 
reasons  for  such  determination.  If  such  a 
determination  Is  made,  the  advisory  cc«n- 
mlttee  shall  Issue  a  report  at  least  annually 
■ettlng  forth  a  atummary  of  IM  activities  and 
such  related  matters  as  would  be  informative 
to  the  pubUc  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
section  562(b)  of  Utle  6.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  There  shaU  be  designated  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
chair  or  attend  each  meeting  of  ea<*  ad- 
visory committee.  The  officer  or  employee  so 
designated  Is  authorized,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  pubUc  interest,  to  ad- 
journ any  such  meeUng.  No  advisory  commit- 
tee Bhallconduct  any  meeting  In  the  absecoe 
of  that  officer  or  employee. 

(f)  Advisory  committees  shaU  not  hold 
any  meetings  except  at  the  caU  of,  or  with 
the  advance  approval  erf,  a  designated  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
in  the  case  of  advisory  committees  (other 
than  Presidential  advisory  committees) ,  with 
an  agenda  approved  by  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee.   

AVAiLAsn-rrr   of  raANScaiPTS 

Sic.  11  (a^  Except  where  prohibited  by 
oontractiial  agreemente  entered  Into  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  agendas  and 
advisory  committees  shaU  make  available  to 
any  person,  at  actual  cost  of  duplication, 
copies  of  transorlpte  of  agency  proceedings  or 
advisory  committee  meetings. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section  "agency  pro- 
ceeding" means  any  proceeding  as  defined  lu 
secUon  551  (12)  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code. 

nSCAL  AND  ADMIirtSTXATIVX  PBOVISIONS 

Sxc  12.  (a)  Each  agency  shall  keep  records 
as  wlU  fuUy  disclose  the  disposition  at  any 
funds  which  may  be  at  the  dl»po«l  of  ite 
advisory  committees  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  their  acUvltles.  The  General  Services 
AdminlstraUon,  or  such  other  agency  as  the 
President  may  designate,  shall  maintain  fi- 
nancial records  with  respect  to  Presidential 
advisory  committees.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  "the  United  State*,  or  any  of  his  au- 
thorized repreeentauves.  shall  have  access,  for 
the  pvirpoees  of  audit  and  examination,  to 
any  such  records. 

(b)  Each  agency  shall  be  responsible  for 
providing  support  services  for  each  advisory 
committee  established  by  or  reporting  to  it 
unless    the    establishing    authority    provides 
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otlMrwlM.  Wbare  uxy  such  AdTlaorr  com- 
mltu*  raportt  to  vaan  tban  on*  agency,  only 
o&a  agency  atiaU  b*  rMpon«U)l«  for  aupport 
aw  iliii«  »t  any  ooa  ttm*.  In  tbe  cm«  of  Preal- 
dCQtUl  MtTlaory  ooomattMa,  such  aarrloaB 
may  be  i»x>Tlcled  by  tbe  Oeneral  Servloea  Ad- 
mlniatraUon. 

UESPONSXBILJTXXS   OT   LJMUBT  OF  COMCMaS 

Sec.  13.  Subject  to  section  SSa  of  title  6, 
United  StAtee  Code,  tbe  Director  sb&ll  pro- 
vide for  the  filing  with  the  Ubrmry  of  Oon- 
greaa  of  at  least  eight  coplee  of  each  report 
made  by  every  adTlsory  committee  and,  where 
appropriate,  backgroiind  papers  prepared  by 
consTiltanta.  The  Librarian  of  Congrees  shall 
establish  a  depository  for  such  reports  and 
papers  where  they  shall  be  aTallable  to  public 
Inspection  and  use. 

TXBMINATIOM  OF  AOVISOaY   COMMITTKXS 

Skc.  14.  (a)(1)  Bach  advisory  committee 
which  la  In  existence  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  terminate  not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  two-ye«f  period  follow- 
ing such  effective  date  unless — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  an  advisory  committee 
eatabllahed  by  the  President  or  an  officer  c^ 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  such  advisory  com- 
mittee Is  renewed  by  the  President  or  that 
officer  by  appropriate  action  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  two-year  period:  or 

(B)  In  tbe  case  of  an  advisory  committee 
eatabllahed  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  Its  dura- 
tion Is  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 

(3)  Each  advisory  committee  established 
after  such  effective  date  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  two-year  pe- 
riod beginning  on  tbe  date  of  Ita  estabUah- 
ment  unlaea— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  an  advisory  committee 
established  by  the  President  or  am  c^Qoer  of 
tbe  Federal  Oovemment  such  advisory  com- 
mittee Is  renewed  by  the  Prealdent  or  each 
officer  by  appropriate  action  prior  to  the  end 
of  such  period;  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  advisory  conomlttee 
established  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  Its  dura- 
tion Is  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 

(b)(1)  Up>on  the  renewal  of  any  advisory 
oommlttee,  such  advisory  oommlttee  shall  file 
a  charter  In  aocortlanoe  with  section  9(c). 

(2)  Any  advisory  committee  establlstaed  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  shall  fUe  a  charter  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  section  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  each  tuoceeslve  two-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  tbe  Act 
eatabllshlng  such  advisory  committee. 

(3)  No  advisory  committee  required  under 
this  subeectlon  to  file  a  charter  shall  take 
any  action  (other  than  preparation  and  fil- 
ing of  such  charter)  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  charter  Is  filed. 

(c)  Any  advisory  oommlttee  which  Is  re- 
newed by  the  Prealdent  or  any  officer  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  may  be  continued  only 
for  successive  two-year  periods  by  appropri- 
ate action  taken  by  the  Prealdent  or  such 
officer  prior  to  tbe  date  on  which  such  ad- 
visory committee  would  otherwise  terminate. 

KITSCTTVX  DATS 

Sec.  15.  Except  as  provided  In  section  7(b) , 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  ninety  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

CHET    HOLiriXLD, 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Dantx  B.  Fascklx, 
Sam  Stzioer, 
Oakxt  Brown, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

BDMT7ND  S.   MT7BKIZ, 

Hubert   H.   HT7icpRarr, 
Lawton  CHn.xB, 
Lke  Mxtcalf, 
Chakixs  Pkrct, 
W.  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Bill  Bkock, 
ManageTS  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Kxpljj(atobt  &tat«mknt  of  thx 
OouxmxK  or  Contkexncx 

The  maaagera  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Houae 
audi  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  tbe 
dlaa^preelng  Totea  of  the  two  Houeea  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
4888)  to  authorize  the  establishment  at  a 
system  governing  the  creation  and  of>eratlon 
of  advisory  ooomiltteea  la  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  for 
other  purpoaee,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statemant  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
tbe  accompanying  conference  report: 

1.    SHORT    Tll'LE 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  changed  the  short 
title  of  the  House  Wll  to  the  "Federal  Ad- 
visory Oommlttee  Act".  The  conference  sub- 
stitute conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

a,    rlNDINCS    AND    FXrSPOSIS 

The  Senate  amendment  oontalned  a  mere 
lengthy  statement  of  findings  and  purposes 
than  did  the  Houae  bill,  but  did  not  differ 
substantially  from  the  Hoiise  bill.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  a  comprotnlae  be- 
tween the  two  provisions. 

3.  DsriNrnoNS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  defini- 
tions of  "agency  advisory  committee",  "Presi- 
dential advisory  committee",  and  "advisory 
committee",  while  the  House  bill  contained 
definitions  of  "advisory  committee"  and 
"Presidential  advisory  oommlttee". 

The  conference  substitute  adepts  the 
House  definition  of  "Prealdentlal  advisory 
oonamlttee"  without  aiiy  change  and  adopts 
the  House  definition  of  "advisory  commit- 
tee" with  modification. 

The  conference  substitute  definition  of 
"advisory  committee"  Includes  oommlttees 
which  are  established  or  utilized  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  by  one  or  more  agencies  or  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  conference 
substitute  excludes  from  tbe  definition  of 
"advisory  committee"  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
the  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment, and  any  committee  which  Is  composed 
wholly  of  full-time  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  definitions  of  "officer"  and 
"employee". 

4.    APPUC ABILITY    or    THX    PROVISION    Or    THX 
ACT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision setting  forth  the  applicability  of  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  while  the  House  bill  con- 
tained no  oomjMirable  provision.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  language  of 
the  Senate  amendment  with  modifications. 
The  conference  substitute  specifically  ex- 
empts from  the  applicability  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  any  advisory  committee 
established  or  utilized  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  or  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  persons  or  or- 
ganizations which  have  contractual  rela- 
tionships with  Federal  agencies  nor  to  ad- 
visory committees  not  directly  established 
by  or  for  such  agencies. 

5 .  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEIS 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  House 
bill  contained  minor  differences  regarding 
the  legislative  review  functions  of  the 
standing  committees  of  Oongress.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  language  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  House 
bill  differed  regarding  the  duties  of  the 
standing  committees  of  Oongress  when  con- 
sidering legislation  establishing  advisory 
oommlttees.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  bill  with  minor  modifica- 
tions. 


The  Houae  bill  provides  ttiat  when  the 
President,  any  agancy  bead,  or  any  other 
Federal  official  eatabllahaa  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, he  shall  follow  the  guidelines  which 
are  set  forth  In  the  Hou«e  bill  for  standing 
committee*  of  the  Congress  when  they  are 
considering  legislation  establishing  advi- 
sory committees.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  Ilie 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  House  bin. 
6.  RESPONsmiLrnEs  or  th*  paxsmzNT 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  House 
bill  differed  with  respect  to  the  reQ>onslbll- 
itles  of  the  President.  The  oonference  sub- 
stitute adopts  a  compromise  provision  which 
provides  that  the  President  may  deleflate 
responsibility  for  evaluating  and  taking 
action  with  respect  to  the  public  recommen- 
dations of  Presidential  advisory  committees. 
The  oonference  substitute  further  provides 
that  the  President  or  his  delegate  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  stating  his  pro- 
posals for  action  or  his  reasons  for  Inaction 
with  respect  to  such  public  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  House  bill  required  the  President  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  regard- 
ing advisory  committees.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  make  a  similar 
annioal  report.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  bill  with  modifications.  The 
modifications  Include  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  a  provision  contained  in 
the  Senate  amendment  excluding  from  such 
annual  report  information  which  shoiUd  be 
withheld  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

7.    RESPONSIBILITIES    OV    THE    OIBECTOR    OF    THE 
OmCE    or    MANAGEMENT    AND    BTTDOET 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  several 
differences  from  the  House  bill  with  respect 
to  the  responslbUltles  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

As  noted  above,  the  Senate  amendment 
required  the  Director  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  advisory  committees. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  that  the 
President  shah  make  such  annual  reports,  as 
did  the  House  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  other  duties  of  the 
Director,  the  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment  with 
slight  modification. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  the 
Director  to  include  In  budget  recommen- 
dations a  summary  of  amounts  necessary  for 
the  expenses  of  advisory  committees. 

8.    RESPONSIBrLITIES   OF    AGENCY    HEADS 

The  Senate  amendment  differed  from  the 
House  bill  In  that  it  provided  that  each 
agency  head  should  designate  an  Advisory 
Committee  Management  Officer  vrtth  speci- 
fied duties,  and  the  Honae  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  Senate  amendment  with 
slight  modifications. 

9.    ESTABLISHMENT    AND    PURPOSE    OV    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 

The  Senate  amendment  set  forth  a  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  when  advisory  com- 
mittees are  established  and  provided  that 
advisory  committees  be  utilized  solely  for 
advisory  functions.  The  House  bill  had  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  Senate  amendment  with 
modifications. 

10.    ADVISORY    COMMITTEX    PROCEDUKES 

With  regard  to  the  availability  of  the  rec- 
ords and  other  papers  of  advisory  commit- 
tees and  public  access  to  their  meetings,  the 
Senate  amendment  differed  from  the  House 
bill. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
publication  m  the  Federal  Register  of  time- 
ly notice  of  advisory  committee  meetings,  ex- 
cept where  the  President  determines  other- 
wise for  reasons  of  national  secvirtty.  The 
conference   substitute  further  provides   for 
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oubllc  access  to  advisory  committee  raeeti^ 
Sublect  to  restrictions  which  may  be  Impoeed 
bv  the  Preeldent  or  the  head  of  any  agency 
to  which  an  advisory  committee  reports.  Such 
restrictions  may  be  impoeed  »ft«r  it  is  de- 
termined that  an  advisory  committee  meet- 
ma  is  concerned  with  matters  listed  In  »ec- 
tlon  553 (b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
The  conference  substitute  also  provides  that 
subject  to  section  562  of  title  6,  United  States 
code  the  records  and  other  papers  of  advisory 
committees  shall  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  that 
each  advisory  committee  keep  detaUed  min- 
utes of  its  meettags.  .v.*  « 
The  conference  substitute  requires  that  a 
designated  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment attend  each  advisory  committee 
meeting.  No  such  meeting  may  be  conducted 
in  hU  absence  or  without  his  approval.  Kx- 
ceot  in  the  case  of  Presidential  advisory  com- 
mittees the  agenda  of  such  meeting  must 
be  approved  by  him. 

11.  AVAiLABiLrrT  or  transcripts 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
agencies  and  advisory  commltteee  should 
Doake  any  transcripts  of  their  P«>«^1^, «' 
meetings  available  to  the  public  at  actua^ 
cost  of  duplication.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  Senate  amendment  with 
modification. 

I  a.    COLLECTION    OF    INFORMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  contamed  a  pro- 
vision relating  to  procedures  followed  byJUae 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In  cariy- 
mg  out  its  duties  under  the  Federal  Reports 
Act.  The  House  bUl  contamed  no  such  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no  pro- 
vision on  this  subject. 

13.      FISCAL      AND      ADMINISTRATIVE      PROVIBIOKS 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  House 
bUl  differ  slightly  regarding  the  requirement 
that  records  be  kept  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
activities  of  advisory  committees.  The  oonier- 
ence  substitute  provides  that  each  agency 
shall  keep  financial  and  other  records  regard- 
injc  the  advisory  committees  under  Ito  juris- 
diction and  that  either  the  General  Serrtoee 
Administration  or  such  agency  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  shall  maintain  f^r^^}^ 
records  of  Presidential  advisory  committees. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  conoernlng 
support  services  for  advisory  committees. 

14.    RESPONSIBILrnES    OF    THE    LDBRARY    OP 
CONGRESS 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  House 
blU  differed  with  respect  to  the  responslbUl- 
tles of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  a  depoeltory 
of  the  reports  and  other  materials  of  advisory 
committees.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  House  bill  with  modifications.      

IB.  TERMINATION  OF  ADVISORY  COMMTTTEES 

The  Senate  amendment  differed  from  the 
House  bill  in  that  It  provided  for  the  termi- 
nation of  advisory  commltteee  created  by  Act 
of  congress  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill  and  further  differed  in  that  It  provided 
for  the  termination  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tees not  later  than  December  31.  1973.  The 
House  bill  provided  for  the  termination  of  aU 
advisory  committees,  other  than  those  created 
by  Act  of  Congress  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill,  within  two  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  bUl. 

The  oonference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  modifications.  An  Im- 
portant modification  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Is  the  substitution  of  a  termination 
date  which  occurs  two  years  after  the  eftectlve 
date  of  the  bill. 

18.    EFTECTrVE    DATE 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  House  bill 
differed  slightly  with  respect  to  effective  date, 
CXVIII 1951— Part  34 


The  conference  substitute  adopu  the  Senate 
amendment  with  modifications. 

Chxt  HoLiriBU). 

John  8  Monaoak, 

Dakte  B.  Fascslx., 

Bam  Steiger, 

Oarry  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae. 

Bdkckd  S.  Muskix, 

HuEBtT  H.  Humphrey, 

Lavtton  Chiles, 

T.gi  MrrcAur, 

Charles  Percy, 

W.  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

Bill  Brock, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


B  3531  An  act  to  authorize  the  8«:retary 
of  ihe  In«ertor  to  dl-burae  funds  wroj^- 
irt«l  by  Oongreaa  for  the  pHannlng,  da^gn. 

oanneotton  wtth  tb»  1976  Wln*«  CHW^ 
^^rr*^;   to  the  Oommictee  on  Interior  ana 

^"s'^n  Rea  82.  Concurrent  Reaolutlon 
authorizing  the  printing  of  addlUonalooples 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Sutooommlttee  on 
Chlld«m  and  Touth  reiattng  to  the  w^« 
infant  daatti  syndrome;  to  the  Committee  on 
Qouse  AdntnAatraition. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FoRSYTHE)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsm  in  two  m- 
stances. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 
Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitchell)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  GRirrrrHS. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri. 

Mr  Bennett  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in 
st-ances.  


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 
Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follaws: 

a  353  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
at  the  Intertor  to  construct,  operate,  and 
matotaln  the  O'Neill  unit,  Pick-Stoan  Mls- 
aourt  Basin  program.  Nei>raak»,  and  tcrOOitT 
purpoeee;  to  the  oommlttee  on  Imtertor  ana 
Insular  Affairs.  _ 

8  2360.  An  act  to  authorts»  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intwtor  to  oonetruot.  operate,  and 
Trx^iT»t«.in  the  North  Loup  division,  Pia- 
Sloan  MlsBotirl  Basin  program,  Nebraska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Intertor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  3140.  An  act  to  Improve  the  flnanc«»l 
nM«ii»Mmen(t  of  Federal  aaststanee  progrMBS 
to  taollttate  the  oonsoBdatton  of  sucto  pro- 
enms:  to  provide  authortty  to  expedite  tlie 
^roce^lng  of  project  appUcaAlooa  drawing 
upon  mow  tiian  one  Federal  asaUstance  pro- 
Sim-  to  strengtlien  further  congresalon*! 
i^vVBW  Of  Federal  grants-in-aid;  and  to  e«- 
tend  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  inter- 
govsmmental  ooopefwtJon;  to  the  Ootnmlt- 
tea  on  Government  Operattona. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enroUed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  f  oUow- 
Ing  title*,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

HJl  7701.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  act  of  Au- 
trust  9,  1966,  to  authorize  longer  term  leaaaa 
of  Indian  Iwids  located  outirtde  tha  boond- 
arlee  of  Indian  reservations  in  New  Me^: 
H.B.  10702.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federaUy  owned  land  is  held  by  the  tJaJ*^ 
StoteTln  trust  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Community;  _♦     # 

HJl    13025.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  oi 
May  19,  1948,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  real 
property  for  wUdllfe  conservation  purposes; 
HJl    16496.  An  act  to  authorlw  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1973   for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces   »J^„*o  •"- 
thorlze  construction  at  certain  InstaUatlons 
in  connection  with  the  Safeguard  antl-ballia- 
tlc-mlsMle  system,  and  to  prescribe  t^*  •■^ 
thortzed  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Beserve 
of  each  Beserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl  16677.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  oi 
Congress  to  the  construction  of  certain  in- 
ternational bridges,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 

F.  RYAN 

(Mr  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 

and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  sad  task  of  advising  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  our  distinguished  c^- 
league  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
William  Pitts  Ryah.  passed  away  laat 
night  at  8  o'clock  in  the  New  York  City 
Memorial  Hospital. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  Bnx 
Ryan  was  in  many  respecta  one  of  the 
most  courageous  and  conacientioos  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  We  can  aU  recall  Ja 
early  August  his  appearance  In  tWa 
Chamber,  in  spite  of  the  Illness  that  sirt>- 
sequenUy  was  to  take  hla  life,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  vote  m  the  vital  cna-tne- 
war  amendment  that  appeared  In  the 
foreign  aid  bill  pending  Jtist  before  the 

This  was  typical  of  Bill  Rtah  because 
whatever  he  set  his  heart  to.  whatw^ 
he  felt  was  important,  he  parroed  ttat 
end  and  objective  regardless  of  the  effort 
or  ihe  involveinent  tha*  might  be  to- 
curred.  In  fact,  one  of  the  remwicrtito 
things  about  Bnx  Rtah  was  that,  ejm 
during  the  rather  bitter  primary  contest 
thai  he  was  involved  in  earUer  this  y^ 
In  June,  he  maintained  that  rem^rttaWe 
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attendance  record  of  his  in  this  body  even 
during  that  time. 

In  fact,  all  of  \ia  who  knew  Bill  Rtam 
recognized  that  during  the  past  few 
years,  as  his  Illness  did  take  it*  gradual 
toll  on  his  health  and  his  great  capabili- 
ties, he  demonstrated  remarkable  cour- 
age, with  never  a  single  concern  for  him- 
self or  for  his  own  feelings.  In  spite  of 
the  limitations  that  his  illness  gradually 
placed  upon  him  and  the  special  efforts 
that  were  rcQuired  for  his  participation 
in  debate,  he  nevertheless  was  constantly 
on  the  Job,  constantly  following  through 
on  the  measures  in  which  he  believed,  in 
spite  of  the  demands  of  his  illness,  and 
the  pain  that  he  must  have  been  suffer- 
ing. 

Congreesman  Bill  Ryan  was  a  New 
York  City  man.  In  fact,  he  was  at  one 
time  the  reform  candidate  for  mayor  for 
the  city  of  New  York — and  yet  his  first 
home  was  In  my  part  of  tiie  State,  from 
upstate  New  York.  His  father  was  pre- 
siding judge  for  many  years  of  the  New 
York  State  Court  of  Claims.  His  birth- 
place was  in  Albion.  N.Y.,  where  he  was 
born  In  1922— In  Orleans  County,  a 
county  where  my  own  home  was  located 
for  many  years. 

Bill  Ryan  was  the  first  of  the  "re- 
formers" from  New  York  City  to  come 
to  this  body.  In  fact,  he  was  a  successful 
exponent  of  the  "new  politics"  long  be- 
fore anybody'  used  that  phrase,  or  even 
before  people  knew  just  what  the  "new 
politics"  really  meant. 

I  remember  first  meeting  Bill  Ryaw 
in  1958  at  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion in  Buffalo  when  there  was  then,  as 
so  often  marked  our  party  conventions 
in  New  York  in  subsequent  years,  a 
rather  bitter  controversy  in  connection 
with  the  nomination  for  U.S.  Senate  that 
in  some  sense  shaped  the  future  of  our 
pvarty  in  New  York  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Bill  Ryan  was  leading  the  so-called 
"reform"  delegation  from  New  York  City 
on  the  floor  of  that  convention  that  year 
in  what  proved  to  be  a  rather  historic 
battle.  I  remember  it  well,  for  I  had  just 
been  nominated  for  COTigress  myself  fol- 
lowing a  rather  difficult  primary  battle 
against  the  established  party  organiza- 
tion in  the  State  and  in  my  ovm.  five- 
county  district.  We  met  at  that  time  and 
found  we  shared  a  good  many  common 
interests.  Bill  told  me  then  that  he  in- 
tended   to    nm    for    Congress,    and    2 
years  later,  of  course.  In  1960  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  being  elected  to  Congress  as 
the  first  member  of  the  so-called  reform 
movement  from  New  York  City,  more 
exactly  called  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee for  Democratic  Voters.  That  com- 
mittee began  Its  effort  to  take  over  the 
representation   in   Congress   from   New 
York  State  In  1960 — and  we  are  well 
aware  that  today,  12  years  later,  It  has 
succeeded  in  winning  an  impressive  ma- 
Joftty  of  those  New  Yoiic  City  congres- 
sional seat«.  It  was  Bill  Ryan  who  set 
the  pattern  and  led  the  way. 

Bill  Stan  came  to  this  Chamber,  u 
we  are  all  aware,  as  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  sm  anttboss,  antl-EstabUsh- 
ment  Congressman,  and  a  strong- sup- 
porter of  the  fun  liberal  philosophy  In 
the  Democratic  Party.  In  this  House  he 


w£us  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group,  and  a  strong  believer  and 
strong  exponent  of  its  philosophy. 

He  WEis  also  one  of  the  most  tireless 
workers  in  Congress.  I  do  not  know  any- 
one in  the  years  I  have  been  here  who 
has  worked  harder  and  who  spoke  out 
more  frequently  in  support  of  the  things 
in  which  he  believed.  And  he  was  one 
Member  who  certainly  did  his  home- 
work. I  am  sure  you  recall  seeing  him,  as 
I  do,  sitting  in  the  forward  sections  of  the 
Chamber  even  late  into  the  afternoon 
during  the  special  order  period  writing 
out  his  remarks  by  hand  or  correcting 
his  Record  copy,  to  make  certain  that 
his  views  on  the  issues  in  which  he 
believed  were  properly  recorded  In  the 
Record.  He  was  certainly  not  hesitant 
about  standing  up  and  speaking  out  for 
the  things  In  which  he  believed. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
for  example,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  speak  out  in  opfjosltion  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  know  that  because  I  debated 
him  on  that  subject  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  He  was  one  who  we  remember 
also  took  his  "lumps"  in  this  Chamber 
for  opposing  the  established  organiza- 
tion. For  many  years  he  remained  on  a 
committee  which  was  not  his  first  choice. 
Even  though  he  watched  Members  who 
were  senior  to  him  achieve  membership 
on  committees  on  which  he  wanted  to 
be  a  member,  he  remained  on  that  com- 
mittee and  eventually  had  to  appeal  to 
the  Democratic  caucus  to  receive  from 
his  fellow  Democrats  the  committee 
assignment  to  which  he  believed  he  was 
entitled. 

Yet  it  is  also  true,  and  we  remember 
this  especially  today,  I  am  sure,  that  Bill 
Ryan  was  a  really  "sweet"  guy,  a  person 
whose  views  might  often  be  different  from 
ours  and  yet  one  who  alwaj-s  was  friendly, 
cordial,  pleasant,  never  nasty,  never  bit- 
ter in  debate,  never  belligerent,  a  per- 
son with  whom  one  could  disagree  and  yet 
invariably,  day  in  and  day  out,  would 
never  find  disagreeable. 

He  came  to  the  Congress  in  1961  as  in  a 
sense  a  political  outsider:  The  idea  that 
anyone  could  take  on  the  powerful  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  New  York  City  and 
upset  it  and  come  to  Congress  was  some- 
tliing  really  new.  Yet  in  the  12  years  that 
Bill  Ryan  served  here  we  can  truly  say 
he  won  the  respect,  admiration,  and  af- 
fection of  every  single  Member  of  this 
body. 

We  all  knew  last  August,  when  Bill 
Ryan  made  that  very  difficult  and  cou- 
rageous journey  down  here  from  New 
York  City  to  be  able  to  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion about  which  he  felt  so  strongly,  that 
except  for  a  miracle  he  would  not  be  com- 
ing back  to  this  Chamber.  Yet  I  know 
we  all  hoped  that  miracle  would  somehow 
occur.  Today  we  realize  that  miracle  did 
not  in  fact  occur.  And  so  in  sorrow  and 
yet  in  pride  we  salute  our  fallen  colleague 
and  friend,  who  can  be  truly  said  to  have 
died  in  the  service  of  his  country,  gal- 
lant and  courageous  to  the  end. 

As  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  said  of 
another  great  Democrat  in  New  York 
State,  Al  Smith,  I  believe  we  can  also  say 
of  Bill  Ryan: 

This  was  the  happy  wfjrlor;  this  was  he 
whom  every  man  in  arms  would  wish  to  be. 


Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  parents  and  to  his 
lovely  wile  Priscllla  and  to  his  four  won- 
derful children  I  extend  on  behalf  of  my 
wife,  Joan,  and  myself  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  this  very  dark  hour  of  their  loss. 
Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  There  is  very  little  one 
can  add  to  the  beautiful  statement  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  made 
about  our  late  beloved  colleague.  The 
words  that  he  has  used  are  words  I 
think  everyone  of  us  wovild  subecribe  to. 
Bill  Ryan  was  indeed  conscientious,  he 
was  Indeed  cour-ageous,  he  was  indeed 
dedicated,  he  was  indeed  probably  the 
hardest  working  Member  of  this  body. 
It  is  true  too  that  Bill  Ryan  was  vitally 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  he  was  also  equally  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation. 

Bill  Ryan  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  ways.  I  like  best  the  gentleman's 
description  of  Bill  Ryan's  ability  to  dis- 
agree quite  passionately  and  yet  never 
be  disagreeable.  All  of  los  will  miss  him 
here.  He  made  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  this  body.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said.  Bill  Ryan  did  his  home 
work  and  when  he  engaged  in  debate  he 
knew  about  the  subject  he  was  discuss- 
ing. 

He  died  as  I  presume  we  would  wish  to 
die — although  none  of  us  want  to  die — 
serving  his  country.  I  am  happy  that  his 
colleagues  and  his  constituency,  many  of 
whom  must  have  knou-n  his  life  would 
not  be  prolonged,  gave  him  the  great  dis- 
tinction of  returning  him  to  this  body 
despite  that  knowledge.  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  other 
Members  of  the  distinguished  New  York 
delegation  in  extending  to  Bill  Ryan's 
family  and  to  all  of  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him  our  deepest  sympathy  and  re- 
gret. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no 
one  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
whom  I  had  greater  respect  or  more 
affection  than  William  Fitts  Ryan.  No 
one  who  has  sat  In  this  body  during  the 
past  few^  years  could  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  fact  that  Bill  was  deteriorat- 
ing physically,  nor  could  anyone  have 
failed  to  marvel  at  his  unfiagging  spirit, 
courage,  and  good  humor. 

Bill  and  I  went  to  the  same  college 
at  the  same  time,  and  we  went  to  the 
same  law  school  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
never  really  got  to  know  him  until  we 
came  to  Congress  together  in  January 
1961.  We  fought  over  many  things  and 
we  frequently  laughed  together  that  two 
people  with  the  same  educational  back- 
ground. In  the  same  political  party,  from 
the  same  State,  could  have  held  such 
widely  divergent  views  and  philosophies. 
Bill  was  a  crusading  liberal  and  I  was 
not.  But  I  learned  many  things  from 
him.  First  of  all,  I  learned  to  respect 
him  as  a  fighter.  Bill  would  stand  up  lor 
the  underdog,  for  the  oppressed,  for  the 
poor,  for  the  minorities,  for  the  deprived 


and  condemned  on  this  earth,  lor  justice 
for  all  mankind,  even  if  he  had  to  stand 
alone  Fearsome  odds  never  deterred  mm, 
and  he  was  without  doubt  a  man  ahead 
of  his  time,  for  he  espoused  causes  which 
were  unpopular,  and  by  the  Ume  tiiey 
became  popular  he  was  ah^dy  espous- 
ing new  causes.  Again,  ahead  of  his  tune. 
Despite  his  faiUng  health,  Bill  main- 
tained one  of  the  best  voting  and  attend- 
ance records  in  the  entire  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  right  up  untU  the 
time  of  his  final  illness.  But  it  was  not 
only  his  presence  here  that  counted;  it 
was  the  things  he  was  doing  and  saymg. 
His  mind  was  such  that  he  made  all 
of  us  think  more  deeply,  and  his  manner 
was  such  that  even  when  we  disagreed 
with  him  wholly,  we  liked  him  and  re- 
spected him.  He  served  as  a  conscience 
foTihis  Congress,  and  he  did  it  without 
ever  putting  any  other  Member  of  this 
House  down,  or  downgrading  them  m  any 
way. 


He  probably  lost  far  more  battles  here 
than  he  ever  won,  because  he  was,  as  I 
said,  ahead  of  his  time.  Yet,  even  as  he 
wa.'^  losing  those  battles,  he  was  changmg 
the  thinking  of  a  nation.  Now  he  has  Ic^t 
one  more  battle  and  his  voice  will  be 
heard  no  more  in  this  chamber. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  the 
man  however,  will  always  remember  that 
voice.  When  it  was  younger  and  stronger 
it  spoke  out  loud  and  clear  against  the 
brutaUty  of  war  and  of  poverty  and  of 
hunger  and  of  disease,  and  as  it  became 
huskier,  it  conUnued  to  speak  out  against 
man's  injustice  to  man,  and  f©r  the 
rights  of  the  dowTitrodden.  And  finaUy, 
when  it  could  only  whisper,  it  whispered 
things  that  all  of  us  should  be  shouting. 
It  whispered  that  war  was  bad  and  peace 
was  good,  and  that  hunger  and  disease 
and  poverty  were  unnecessary  and  im- 
moral. ^    .       V-  l,il 

To  his  wife,  Priscllla,  and  to  his  cmi- 
dren  we  can  only  express  our  sorrow,  and 
be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  we  and  they 
have  had  the  privilege  to  know  and  live 
with  and  work  with  a  gentleman,  a  gen- 
tle man,  but  above  all.  a  man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Bill  Fitts  Ryan  came  to  Congress  his 
office  was  right  across  from  mine.  In  aU 
the  vears  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
never  known  any  other  Member  who  had 
the  admiration,  the  affection,  and  the 
respect  of  his  staff  that  Bill  Fitts  Ryan 
had  There  was  no  amount  of  work  that 
was  too  much.  They  were  there  from  the 
earUest  hour  of  the  morning  until  the 
latest  hour  at  night.  They  would  do  any- 
thli>g  for  him  that  he  asked,  and  they 
loved  him. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  real  marks 
of  a  fine  human  being  in  this  world  is 
that  the  people  who  know  him  well  love 
and  trust  and  respect  him.  The  people 
who  worked  for  him  loved  him.  In  this,  in 
my  judgment.  Bill  Ryan  stood  above  any 
other  person  who  has  ever  entered  this 
body. 
To  his  family  and  to  aU  of  those  who 


loved  him,  and  to  his  district  that  gave 
him  his  highest  tribute,  I  extend  my  sln- 
cerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  tiie  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan . 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Camy). 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  lor  yielding. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  City  delegation,  of  which  Bill  Ryan 
was  such  a  valued  member,  may  I  inform 
my  coUeagues  that  there  are  a  number  of 
our  Members  who  cannot  be  here  today 
because  they  are  observing  the  religious 
holiday  of  Yom  Kippur.  I  am  Informed 
that  the  dean  of  the  House,  Mr.  Emanuel 
Celler,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  on  which  Bill  served 
so  valiantly  and  so  well,  will  be  reserving 
a  special  order  later  in  the  week  so  that 
all  Members  who  wish  to  do  so  may  Join 
in  tribute  to  his  memory. 

I  believe  it  is  important  and  signli- 
Icant  that  we  here  today,  shocked  as  we 
are  at  the  news  of  his  passing  and  our 
loss,  express  ourselves  at  this  time  about 
William  Fitts  Ryan. 

Seeking  words  which  I  believe  would 
best  befit  his  character,  his  ability,  his 
courage  and  his  compassion,  I  would 
choose  these.  Willwm  Fitts  Ryan  was  a 
foremost  American,  a  foremost  man. 
When  he  had  to  stand  alone,  he  stood 
alone.  When  his  voice  was  crying  out  and 
giving  from  the  heart,  to  speak  to  the 
principles  In  which  he  beUeved-H?rinci- 
ples  of  peace,  of  justice,  of  dignity— it  did 
not  matter  to  Bill  Ryan  that  his  was  the 
only  voice  that  spoke;  it  mattered  that 
the  message  was  sincere  and  that 
the  issue  had  to  be  raised. 

Bill  Ryan  came  to  this  Congress  as 
well  prepared  as  any  man  who  ever  en- 
tered this  Chamber.  My  coUeague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  has  related  to  his 
career  of  academic  distinction. 

In  the  law,  as  he  learned  to  love  the 
law.  Bill  Ryan  had  served  with  great 
promise  in  what  some  have  called  the 
finest  law  office  for  Justice  in  our  coun- 
trv.  the  District  Attorney's  Office  of  New 
York   County    under   District    Attorney 
Frank    Hogan.    In    that    office    I    have 
learned   from   many   of   his   colleagues 
who  served  with  him  that  he  was  out- 
standing, that  his  knowledge  and  abUlty 
were  surpassing. 

Hence  he  came  here  prepared  to  know 
the  law,  to  write  the  law,  and  to  improve 
the  law  for  all  people. 

I  do  not  believe  it  needs  to  be  stated 
over  and  over  again  that  he  was  a  fore- 
most man,  because  before  most  of  us — 
in  fact,  before  any  of  us— he  began  with 
one  voice  to  try  to  teach  the  people  of  this 
country  what  he  believed  to  be  the  error 
of  our  ways.  Whether  it  be  in  the  organi- 
zation of  our  political  system,  so  that 
more  could  benefit  from  that  system,  he 
was  before  most  of  us.  "Whether  it  be  on 
the  need  for  peace — true  generation  of 
peace,  if  you  will,  a  lasting  peace — he 
saw  that  nonviolence  was  the  road  we 
had  to  travel.  He  was,  foremost,  before 
most  of  us. 
We  worked  together  in  many  cam- 


paigns in  New  York  City,  in  New  York 
State,  and  for  this  country,  and  Bill  was 
always  on  the  winning  side,  no  matter 
how  the  votes  were  counted. 

I  believe  we  all  know  now  his  support 
of  John  Kennedy  and  Robert  Kennedy — 
and  he  was  an  early  supporter  of  both— 
proves  he  was  on  the  winning  side,  no 
matter  what  was  the  result  of  the  vote 
as  it  was  coimted. 

He  was  on  the  winning  side,  the  aide 
that  must  and  will  win,  on  the  great  Is- 
sues of  our  times — on  the  need  for  more 
equality  in  housing,  the  need  for  decent 
standards  hi  employment,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  nondiscrimination  to  govern- 
ment policies.  That  became  the  winning 
side.  It  is  the  law  today. 

Bill  was  among  the  first  to  raise  that 
issue,  before  most  of  us — before  any  ol 
us,  in  terms  of  the  amendment  he  spon- 
sored. 

He  was  unfiagging  in  his  determina- 
tion to  seek  justice,  to  see  Justice  tri- 
umph through  the  halls  of  Congress. 

It  is  quite  correct  that  he  had  to  labor 
hard  to  get  to  a  place  where  he  could  be 
effective,  but  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee it  is  well  known  that  he  earned  his 
place  in  that  committee  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  great  record  of  that  com- 
mittee in  these  latter  years. 

There  may  be  a  memorial  which  we 
can  raise  to  Bill  Ryan.  He  dedicated  his 
years  lately  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  where  I  served  with 
him  to  the  hopes  ttiat  the  people  of  his 
great  city ;  in  fact,  the  people  of  our  great 
country  who  live  around  the  eastern  sea- 
coast  could  participate  in  great  recrea- 
tional opportunities  through  the  Gate- 
way National  Seashore.  That  is  the  Ryan 
bill,  and  I  hope  we  can  expedite  consid- 
eratiwi  of  that  bill.  I  recall  that  on  a 
previous  occasion  when  we  lost  Repre- 
sentative Clem  Miller  of  CaUfomia.  we 
pro^'ided  tliat  when  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  was  created,  we  made 
appropriate    recommendations    that    it 
would  in  some  way  serve  as  a  memorial 
to  Representative  Miller  of  California.  I 
would  hope  that  In  the  same  way  with 
Gateway   that  we  could  do  something 
about  it  in  memor>-  of  Bill  Ryan.  But,  no 
memorial,  monument,  nothing  that  we 
could  create  here  is  really  going  to  carry 
to  the  chUdren   of  Bill   and  Priscllla 
Ryan— in  fact,  to  all  of  the  children, 
young  people,  the  elderly,  the  people  of 
America,  the  people  of  New  York  City, 
the  people  of  all  worlds,  the  true  measure 
of  Bill  Ryan.  That  remains  yet  to  be 
written.  It  will  be  written  when  all  of 
our  people   know   peace,   know   jusUce, 
eliminate  discrimination  and  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  dream  of  America. 

Bill  died  In  pursuit  of  that  dream, 
he  did  not  lose  it.  Bill  Ryan  in  a  real 
way  did  not  lose  his  life;  he  won  his 
most  recent  battles.  The  record  will  show 
he  has  won  most  of  his  batUes  for  justice 
even  when  he  was  a  lonely  voice  raised 
in  its  behalf.  I  say.  he  did  not  lose  his 
Ufe;  he  gave  it  away.  He  gave  it  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  ours  to  honor,  to  cherish  and  to 
remember  for  the  love  of  God  and  His 
peace  and  His  justice  and  His  mercy. 
To  the  Ryan  family.  Bill's  parents. 
Priscllla  and  the  chUdren,  Helen  and  I 
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and  our  family  extend  our  admiration 
and  our  symi>athy. 

Mr.  BTRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

BCr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Strattoh)  and  others  who 
have  spoken  so  beautifully  about  our  col- 
league. Bill  Rtaw,  who  has  left  us. 

E^ren  though  Bill  and  I  were  poles 
apart  philosophically  and  poUtlcally,  I 
always  considered  him  my  friend.  I  knew 
Bill  when  he  was  an  assistant  district 
attorney  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As  has 
been  said  by  Mr.  Cariy.  that  was  the 
greatest  school  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
try. I  was  at  that  time  district  attorney 
in  my  own  county  of  Saratoga.  Bill  and 
I  came  to  Waahington  In  1961  and  were 
sworn  in  the  same  day  as  Members  of 
Congress. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  been  the  leader, 
as  has  been  Indicated  by  Mr.  Strattoh 
and  others,  in  reform  and  in  peace,  jus- 
tice, aid  to  the  downtrodden,  and  so 
forth.  None  of  va  have  disagreed  with 
most  of  his  aims,  but  we  disagreed  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
sought  to  have  them  accomplished. 

Bill  was  a  good  lawyer;  there  Is  no 
question  about  that.  He  was  eminently 
qimlifled  to  serve  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. He  was  a  good  father,  and  as  I 
have  indicated,  a  good  friend.  I  mourn 
his  loss,  and  I  know  that  those  of  us  who 
came  to  Congress  with  Bill,  and  those 
who  have  become  friends  with  him  after- 
wards, feel  the  same  way. 

I  would  like  along  with  Mr.  Stratton 
and  others  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
good  wife,  PrtsclUa,  and  to  the  rest  of 
his  family  at  the  time  their  great  per- 
sonal  grief. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Stratton  I  as  well  as  my 
other  colleagues,  for  their  very  moving 
statements  and  sentiments  today.  I  join 
with  them  In  extending  my  deep  feelings 
to  Bill  Ryan's  wife.  Priscllla,  and  to  his 
four  wonderful  children  as  well  as  to  his 
parents  and  friends  in  their  hour  of  great 

loss. 

Bill  Ryan,  of  course,  was  an  outstand- 
ing student  as  my  colleagues  have  point- 
ed out.  We  might  well  also  take  note  that 
in  the  global  conflict  of  World  War  U 
Bill  Ryan  served  as  an  oflacer  in  the 
field  artillery  throughout  the  campaigns 
in  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa.  He  was 
an  outstanding  soldier.  When  his  coun- 
try needed  him,  he  was  there. 

We  was  also  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
fight  against  crime  before  It  became  such 
a  glowing  legislative  Issue  In  Washington. 

He  was  in  the  forefront  as  prosecutor 
and  a  man  of  renown  who  was  well  re- 
membered in  the  office  of  the  New  York 
City  district  attorney.  In  fact,  he  was  fre- 


quently mentioned  as  a  successor  to  the 
district  attorney  of  New  York  County. 

He  was  a  fighter,  as  we  have  said,  In 
the  area  of  social  reform,  housing,  edu- 
cation and  civU  rights.  We  will  remem- 
ber his  stirring  campaigns  on  these  Is- 
sues. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  pointed  out  a  significant  fact. 
Bill  Ryan's  leadership  broke  the  ground 
in  the  early  days.  For  every  prophet 
there  are  certain  times  when  ideas  are 
not  too  popular,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  very  beginning  when  new 
concepts  are  in  their  gemination  stage. 
But  in  Bill  Ryan's  case  this  early  lead- 
ership prevented  him  from  serving  on 
some  committees  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. But  I  think  the  wisdom  of  this 
Congress  works  in  the  long  nm  for  the 
public  good.  Bill  Ryan  stayed  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

As  a  consequence,  today  his  Gateway 
legislation  will  probably  be  his  lasting 
memory.  New  York  and  the  Congress 
credits  him  for  this  splendid  Gateway 
concept.  A  Gateway  National  Parks  bill 
will  bring  to  millions  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  residents  open  water  and 
clean  air.  Those  people — Bill  Ryan's 
constituents  and  msuiy  others  as  well — 
because  of  history  and  the  confluence  of 
our  society,  do  not  enjoy  these  natural 
benefits  as  do  so  many  people  in  our 
south  or  west.  I  think  we  can  try  to 
correct  some  inequities  of  the  past  chang- 
ing Gateway's  name  and  by  establishing 
the  William  Fitts  Ryan  Gateway  Nation- 
al Park  8is  a  lasting  edifQce. 

This  Congress,  I  believe,  can  make  the 
change  in  the  next  week  or  two.  I  think 
the  William  Pitts  Ryan  National  Park 
would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  him.  The 
courage  of  Bill's  convictions  can  well 
be  an  example  to  us  all. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  excellent  sugges- 
tion, the  same  as  was  made  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Carey). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with  a  very  deep 
shock  that  I  learned  only  about  45  min- 
utes ago  of  the  death  of  Bill  Ryan.  Bill 
and  I  voted  together  many  times,  and  we 
disagreed  many  times,  but  I  will  say  that 
never  at  any  time,  when  we  were  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  debate,  when  it  was 
over  was  he  anything  but  cordial  and 
heart-warming,  and  friendly.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  attributes  that  I  will  always 
remember  about  him. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  he  was  on  the 
losing  side  In  many  a  battle  here,  but  it 
never  made  him  bitter,  never  made  him 
mad,  and  he  never  displayed  rancor.  He 
was  always  cheerful  and  friendly.  I  think 
that  actually  the  longer  he  staved  here 
the  m'^re  friends  he  won.  and  even  thnse 
who  dl«fleT«»«>d  •with  him  phlla«;ophlcPllv 
respected  him.  liked  him  and  admired 
him  becuse  he  had  tenacity,  he  had  du- 
rability, and  he  had  the  ability  to  stay 


with  an  idea  and  take  a  licking  on  it  and 
then  come  back  again  and  again  until 
finally  he  was  able  In  some  instances  to 
prevail. 

I  admired  him  very  greatly  for  these 
qualities,  although,  as  I  say,  philosophi- 
cally we  had  some  disagreements.  It  was 
a  privilege  for  me  to  contribute  to  his  last 
campaign  financially,  to  wish  him  weD, 
to  hope  for  him  the  great  victory  his 
people  gave  him.  I  think  that  his  death 
is  a  tremendous  loss  not  only  to  his  fam- 
ily, to  whom  I  extend  my  sympathy,  but 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gaitleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  there 
Is  some  special  sorrow  In  my  district  at 
the  passing  of  Bh-l  Ryan.  Bill  was  bom 
In  Albion,  N.Y.  He  was  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent jurist  who  was  the  chief  judge  of 
the  court  of  claims  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Bell  grew  up  in  our  area  and  later 
moved  to  New  York  where  he  so  ably 
represented  a  constituency  very  different 
from  the  constituency  from  which  he  had 
come. 

I  have  known  Bill  since  I  came  here 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  8  years 
£igo.  I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  courage  and 
absolute  dedication  to  the  principles  that 
he  espoused.  He  was  silso  a  worker  of 
great  diligence  and  imcompromlslng  In 
the  matters  of  hesut  that  he  brought  here 
to  the  floor  so  often. 

We  have  many  people  here  who  per- 
form their  function  as  an  intellectual 
exercise  or  as  a  political  exercise.  Bill 
always  was  a  Congressman  who  could 
be  characterized  primarily  by  the  heart 
and  soul  that  he  put  into  his  work. 

We  all  extend  sympathy  to  his  im- 
mediate family  and  the  family  he  has 
left  behind  in  Albion,  N.Y.,  also  has  our 
s3Tnpathy  at  this  time. 

I  know  the  Congress  will  be  a  differ- 
ent place  without  Bill  Ryan.  I  know 
there  will  be  others  who  will  try  to  take 
up  the  vsuious  causes  that  he  espoused, 
but  I  doubt  that  they  will  do  it  with  the 
enthusiasm,  the  courage,  the  hard  work, 
and  the  heart  that  Bill  Ryan  showed. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

msm. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  time  so  that  those 
of  us  who  knew  and  loved  Bill  Ryan 
could  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  feelings. 

I  think  history  will  record  the  con- 
tributions that  Congressman  Ryan  made 
to  this  body  and.  Indeed,  to  the  Nation. 
There  is  no  question  that  Bill  possessed 
the  courage  to  fight  for  impopular 
causes — to  be  there  to  speak  out  against 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia — to  work  to 
provide  medical  services  for  the  poor  and 
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for  our  senior  citizens — to  combat  lead 
paint  poisoning  which  really  strikes  down 
youngsters  from  minority  races — to  fight 
for  low-  and  middle -Income  housing. 
Certainly  the  record  is  very  clear  that 
Bill  Ryan  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  so  many  of  his  colleagues.  Here 
was  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
make  the  words  "equal  justice  under  law" 
a  reality  for  all  New  Yorkers,  for  all 
Americans. 

It  was  Bill  Ryan  who  pioneered  the 
struggle  in  Congress  for  peace  in  South- 
east Asia.  And  it  was  Bill  Ryan  whose 
voice  was  the  first  to  be  raised  In  this 
Chamber  to  condemn  the  Immorality  of 
the  war  In  Indochina. 

It  was  Bill  Ryan  who  authored  and 
fought  successfully  for  the  first  legisla- 
tion to  wipe  out  lead  paint  poisoning 
which  kills  and  maims  thousands  of  chil- 
dren each  year.  And  it  was  Bill  Ryan 
who  led  the  fight  to  require  the  adminis- 
tration to  provide  free  preventative 
health  care  for  millions  of  poor  children. 
We  have  lost  a  spokesman  for  peace. 
We  have  lost  a  spokesman  for  the  future 
of  our  children. 

But  I  think  that  a  discussion  of  the 
years  I  knew  of  Bill  Ryan  before  coming 
to  the  Congress  is  perhaps  where  I  can 
make  a  contribution  here.  In  the  so- 
called  melting  pot  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  none  of  us  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  simply  putting  a  label  on  Bill  Ryan 
as  being  a  'reformer, "  or  being  a  "regu- 
lar," because  on  the  question  of  morality 
or  what  was  right.  Bill  Ryan  was  always 
out  front  deserving,  and.  In  fact,  receiv- 
ing the  respect  of  all  those  who  ran  with 
or  against  him  in  our  country,  in  our  city, 
and  in  our  State. 

I  think  one  of  the  highest  tributes 
that  can  be  paid  to  Bill  is  to  study  the 
ethnic  composition  of  his  district.  'While 
we  read  that  Bill  Ryan's  forefathers 
rame  from  Ireland,  when  you  look  at 
his  district  you  see  both  economic 
wealth  and  poverty.  The  blacks,  the 
whites,  the  Jews,  the  gentiles,  the  Prot- 
estants, and  the  Catholics — nobody  but 
nobody  would  think  of  Bill  just  as  a 
fighting  Irishman  but  as  one  who  truly 
represented  all  of  the  people  In  that  dis- 
trict. I  know  this  so  well,  having  lived 
in  central  Harlem  all  of  my  life  which 
bordered  on  Bill  Ryan's  congressional 
district  since  he  came  down  here.  There 
was  absolutely  no  hesitation  on  my  part 
to  think,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  had  an  elected  Congressman,  that  I 
could  call  upon  Bill  Ryan  either  as  a 
citizen  or  as  an  elected  official  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  And  in  joining  him 
here  in  the  Congress,  his  hand  was 
always  out  to  help  me. 

I  think  Bill  really  raised  the  stand- 
ards of  those  elected  fn»n  the  city  of 
New  York  to  this  august  body.  Never 
have  we  fully  understood  how  Bill  Ryan 
was  able  to  keep  that  outstanding  con- 
gressional attendance  record  which  he 
held  so  sacred,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
only  make  the  community  meetings  in 
his  district,  but  in  other  districts  as  well. 
He  has  made  it  very  difficult  Indeed 
for  anyone  to  follow  him.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve, as  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out, 
If  we  are  in  fact  to  leave  some  type  of 
memorial  for  Bill  Ryan,  our  major  -wn- 


tributlon  would  have  to  be  flexible 
enough— if  we  did  in  fact  disagree  to 
leave  something  in  the  area  of  legislation 
and  say,  "We  did  this.  The  Congress  did 
this  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  memory 
of  Bill  Ryan." 

The  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  was  something  that  was  very  close 
to  him  and  was  very  close  to  the  poor 
people  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  solemn  contribu- 
tion we  could  make  than  to  say  that  Bill 
Ryan  deserves  to  have  this  legislation 
follow  him. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  say  goodby  and  espe- 
cially farewell  and  goodbye  to  a  friend. 
That  is  our  task  today  and  a  painful 
one  it  Is.  We  pay  our  last  A^'ords  of  tribute 
to  our  colleague,  who  recently  was  agsdn 
chosen  to  represent  his  party  in  the  No- 
vember election;  certainly  he  would  have 
won  his  seat  in  the  93d  Congress. 

If  I  could  find  language  to  character- 
ize Bill  Ryan  I  think  two  qualities  would 
be  overriding.  The  first  is  "conviction." 
I  have  never  seen  a  man  whose  convic- 
tions governed  his  political  acts  more 
than  Bill  Ryan's.  Second.  I  think  I 
would  use  the  word  "decency."  I  have 
never  known  a  man  who  was  more  de- 
cent, who  was  more  tolerant,  who  al- 
though he  frequently  stood  alone,  par- 
ticularly in  his  early  days  here,  always 
showed  respect  and  good  will  toward 
those  who  disagreed  with  him. 

I  think  if  Bill  were  here  today  he 
would  say  that  he  and  I  were  personal 
friends  from  the  day  he  first  took  his 
seat.  I  urged  him  to  be  a  little  patient 
about  getting  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  where  by  reason  of  background 
and  interest  he  belonged  and  where  he 
wanted  to  serve,  and  he  ultimately  won 
a  place  on  the  committee  of  his  choice. 
I  helped  him  as  much  as  I  could  in  that 
effort. 

Bill  was  a  highly  individualiatic  Mem- 
ber of  the  House;  he  was  not  just  an- 
other Member  of  a  large  body.  I  think 
most  Members  of  Congress  have  some 
personal  quaaities  that  give  them  seme 
measure  of  distinction,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  one  In  all  of  my  time,  particu- 
larly one  who  served  only  about  one  dec- 
ade, who  stamped  his  character  so  firmly 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  as  Bill 
Ryan.  He  was  good.  He  was  wmscien- 
tlous.  He  was  decent.  He  was  kind.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  examples  I  have  ever 
known  of  a  man  who  took  care  of  his 
myriad  duties  in  Washington  and  never 
forgot  his  constituents.  He  meshed  these 
two  roles  with  great  success  and  with 
steady  devotion  to  both.  Bill  did  his 
whole  job  as  a  Congressman. 

His  departure  is  a  great  loss  to  this 
House,  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  any 
of  his  political  points  of  view.  The  grief 
and  loss  suffered  by  Bill's  family  and 
tils  close  friend.  Is  also  shared  by  the 
House  of  R^resentatlves  and  the  Na- 
tion. We  shall  miss  our  able  colleague; 
we  Shan  miss  our  dear  friend.  We  ex- 


tend our  deepest  sympathy  to  all  hlfl 
loved  ooes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  dlstlnsulfibed  Speaker  tm  his  ek>- 
quent  remarks. 

Mr.  TA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  t»een  made.  Bill  Ryan 
was  a  gentleman.  Bill  Ryan  was  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  shall  miss  him.  He  served 
with  ability  and  distinction  rai  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Naticmal  Parks  and 
Recreation,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
chairman.  He  fought  hard  as  legislative 
matters  were  l)eing  considered,  but  he 
was  fair  and  he  was  always  pleasant. 

Bill  Ryan  had  a  philost^Jhy  of  gov- 
ernment and  he  was  true  to  that  philos- 
ophy. I  often  disagreed  with  his  conclu- 
sions, but  I  recognized  that  he  thought 
and  spoke  with  conviction  and  courage. 
He  stood  firm  even  though  he  stood  sdone. 
He  loved  people,  and  he  spoke  for  the 
downtrodden  and  the  neglected. 

Bill  Ryan   was  the  first  Member  of 
this  body  to  introduce  legislation  creat- 
ing the  Gateway  National  Seashore  or 
Gateway   National   Recreation   Area   in 
New  York  Harbor.  On  June  25,  1969,  he 
introduced  H.R.   12436  to  establish  the 
New  York  Harbor  National  Seashore  in 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  again  in  the  92d  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1971.  he  introduced  HH.   1121 
to  establish  the  Gateway  National  Sea- 
shore in   the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  He  was  the  first  person  to 
discuss  this  legislation  with  me  and  he 
mentioned  it  often.  Many  Congressmen, 
some  here  today,  had  an  important  part 
in  determining  and  guiding  the  Gateway 
recreation  legislation.  This  legislation  has 
passed  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  it  should  be  consid- 
ered on  the  House  fioor  soon.  However, 
no  person  contributed  more  in  promoting 
this  legislation  and  in  securing  a  sound 
bill  than  did  Bill  Ryan.  This  legislation 
should  be  a   fitting   memorial   to  Bill 
Ryan's  efforts  in  Congress. 

Our  personal  sadness  at  Bill's  passing 
cannot  be  diminished,  but  it  is  somewhat 
offset  by  the  knowledge  that  his  contri- 
bution to  life  and  to  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow  men  will  endure. 

Mrs.  Taylor  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing sincere  syini>athy  and  best  wishes  to 
Bill's  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  EKDN  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time. 

I  wsmt  to  associate  myself  fully  with 
all  of  the  remarks  that  he  has  made. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  o. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded me.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  North  Caro- 
Una. 

As  such.  I  had  the  prlvUedge  of  work- 
ing closely  with  Bill  Rtah  on  the  leg- 
islation to  create  the  Gateway  National 
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Urban   Recreation   Area   in   New   York 
which  is  also  known  as  Gateway  Eaat. 

As  the  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  aa  a 
symbol  to  the  immigrants  who  have  come 
to  this  great  Nation  to  make  it  the  Na- 
tion that  It  is.  I  believe  that  Gateway 
East  will  stand  equally  as  a  symbol  to  the 
great  dedication  of  our  lost  colleague, 
BiLt  Ryan,  who,  in  my  judgment,  con- 
tributed the  most  In  the  way  of  recom- 
mendations to  that  very  important  proj- 
ect that  I  hope  the  Congress  wUl  pass 
with  dispatch.  He,  in  fact,  was  the  ar- 
chitect of  Gateway  East,  and  we  on  the 
committee  foUowed  his  leadership  and 
his  recommendations,  as  our  chairman 
has  stated. 

I  am  going  to  miss  Bill  very  much,  as 
I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  miss  him.  But,  more  importantly, 
here  is  a  man  of  dedication,  courage,  and 
conviction,  and  I  say  this  with  all  of  the 
sincerity  at  my  command. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Hanley). 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  I  rt'^e  to  mourn  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Bill  Fitts  Ryan. 
In  1964.  immediately  after  my  election 
to  Congress,  the  first  Member  who  I 
heard  from  was  Bill  Ryan,  expressing 
his  congratulations  and  his  willingness 
to  help  me.  That  initial  communication 
was  the  beginning  of  a  warm  friendship 
which  we  both  enjoyed  through  the  years. 
He  was  truly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
human  beings  I  have  ever  met. 

BaL  was  a  man  of  conviction  and 
courage,  a  man  of  many  ideals  and  no 
illusions.  He  was  a  fighter,  first,  last, 
and  alwavs.  He  fought  against  over- 
whelming odds  all  his  life,  and  he  fought 
the  terrible  scourge  of  cancer  bravely. 

Bill  was  a  man  of  deep  principle,  and 
his  firm  adherence  to  his  beliefs  despite 
their  political  unpopularity  won  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  even  his  most 
ardent  foes.  Bill  was  not  only  in  the 
forefront  of  a  great  reform  movement, 
but  was  the  man  who  gave  that  move- 
ment its  leadership  and  its  spark.  It 
was  this  same  leadership  ability  and 
intense  work  that  marked  his  activities 
in  this  Chamber. 

The  respect  and  friendship  of  so  many 
Members  of  varied  philosophies  was  best 
exemplified  perhaps  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  New  York  primary,  when 
so  manj-  expressed  their  keen  Interest  In 
his  success.  Perhaps  this  was  because 
Bill  Ryan's  spirit  transcended  politics. 
He  embodied  qualities  that  could  be  ad- 
mired by  all  men,  regardless  of  their  per- 
suasion. Of  the  many  men  I  have  met,  he 
is  most  entlUed  to  the  phrase  "courage 
of  his  convictions." 

^•omeone  once  said,  "Most  of  us  are 
^roken  in  some  way  by  the  world,  but 
those  who  are  too  good  and  will  not  be 
broken,  the  world  kills."  Bnx  Ryan  was 
too  good,  and  we  are  all  the  less  at  his 
passing. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Bentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchkx)  . 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

We  stand  here  today  eulogizing  a  good 
and  decent  man,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  Bill  Ryan  was.  His  very  heartbeat, 
his  every  breath,  was  in  terms  of  that 
which  is  good  and  that  which  is  decent. 

When  I  came  to  this  Congress  Bill 
contacted  me  to  say, 

I  want  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can. 


And  he  meant  it.  There  were  times  he 
would  call  me  and  say, 

Parren,  I  see  you  are  interested  In  this 
particular  fight  or  this  particular  bUl,  and 
here  Is  some  advice  I  want  to  give  you. 

He  would  give  it  unsolicltedly  because 
he  believed  in  being  good  and  decent. 

This  man  was  so  unusual.  He  could  not 
hide  his  love  for  humanity.  He  just  loved 
people.  There  was'  no  w  ay  he  could  mask 
it.  There  was  no  way  he  could  hide  it.  I  do 
not  believe  he  tried  to  do  it.  But  even  if 
he  had  tried,  that  tremendous  surging 
love  for  humanity  would  have  demon- 
strated itself  at  all  times  in  all  places. 

I  have  seen  Bill  almost  weep  over  a 
photograph  in  a  paper  of  a  poor,  dejected, 
hurt  individual.  He  did  not  know  the 
person,  but  he  simply  would  say. 

This  should  never  happen  to  any  person 
In  our  country. 


I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  about  him.  It  seems  to 
me  that  almost  2,000  years  ago  a  kind  of 
message  was  delivered  which  became  the 
credo  by  which  Bill  Ryan  lived.  That 
message  was,  "What  does  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  me?  To  love  Justice,  to  show 
mercv,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  Thy 
God." 

That  Is  what  Bill  Ryan  did.  He  loved 
justice  with  a  passion.  He  showed  mercy 
with  compsission.  In  doing  both  of  them 
he  walked  humbly  before  his  God. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  most 
impressive  periods  of  service  in  this 
House  is  one's  first  term. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body 
I  took  up  an  ofBce  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Longworth  Building,  and  across  the 
hall  from  my  office  was  the  oCQce  of 
William  Prrrs  Ryan  of  New  York.  Be- 
ing as  impressionable  as  suiy  who  first 
come  here  to  this  great  body,  the  thing 
which  impressed  me  was  the  work  that 
W81S  being  done  in  that  office.  It  seemed 
that  no  matter  how  late  I  left  my  ofiQce, 
the  work  of  Bill  Ryan's  office  was  still 
going  on  full  force.  I  simply  could  not  get 
over  the  fact  that  here  was  a  place  where 
it  seemed  the  work  was  never  done. 

The  second  thing  that  Impressed  me 
was  there  were  so  many  young  people 
there.  I  learned  that  a  good  many  of 
them  were  volunteers  who  had  come 
down  from  New  York  City  on  their  own. 
at  their  own  expense.  Just  to  be  with  the 
man  who  had  made  such  an  Impact  on 
their  young  lives  that  they  wanted  to  be 
by  his  side  and  serving  in  his  cause. 
I  was  so  impressed  I  decided  I  should 


find  out  what  that  work  was  aU  about, 
and  I  learned  one  of  the  lessons  I  be- 
lieve every  (Congressman  should  learn; 
that  is,  that  being  a  Congressman  is  be- 
ing a  teacher. 

Much  of  the  work  that  was  going  on  in 
Bill  Ryan's  oCBce  consisted  of  messages 
to  his  people  to  try  to  educate  them  to 
the  issues  and  to  the  need  that  they  be 
aware  of  and  alert  to  the  things  that 
were  being  done  in  this  Congress  for 
their  good.  While  he  is  gc«ie,  he  has  left 
that  lasting  impression  with  me  that  I 
gained  in  my  first  weeks  here  as  a  col- 
league across  the  hall  from  Bill  Ryah. 
There  is  one  other  memory  that  will 
be  long  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  of  the 
figvu-e  of  Bill  Ryan;  somewhat  bent;  al- 
ways burdened  with  papers  under  (me 
arm;  intent  on  where  he  was  going  with 
a  cause  in  his  mind,  with  a  concern  on 
his  heart  that  indicated  tliat  he  should 
spend  time  in  that  day  to  do  something 
about  it. 

So.  he  is  not  gone.  His  memory,  his 
impressions  are  in  other  minds  as  they 
are  in  mine.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  gives  some  assurance  of  a  positive 
immortality — if  you  can  make  an  im- 
pression that  stays  beywid  your  years  on 
those  who  will  live  after  you.  I  know  that 
those  young  people  who  were  with  Bill 
Ryan  carry  an  ever  greater  imprint 
than  is  in  my  mind  and  in  my  memory. 
I  say  that  it  is  good  that  there  comes  to 
the  Congress  this  kind  of  man  who  can 
make  this  kind  of  contribution,  a  little 
bit  of  which  stays  with  each  of  us,  that 
we  might  carry  it  on. 

My  wife  and  I  join  with  others  who 
have  expressed  their  sympathy  to  Bill 
Ryan's  family.  I  count  it  an  honor  that 
I  was  here  in  the  years  that  Bill  Ryan 
served. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pro- 
foundly saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  William  Fttts  Ryan.  Mr.  Ryan  was 
one  of  the  inspirations  that  helped  to 
bring  me  to  this  Congress.  I  met  him 
many  years  ago  and,  of  course,  held  him 
in  the  highest  admiration,  because  he 
was  the  very  first  Member  of  this  House 
to  speak  out  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. He  did  that  in  1963  when  the 
thought  w£is  unthinkable.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  the  agony  and  an- 
guish he  had  over  that  war. 

Way  back  in  1965  he  spoke  out  once 
again  an  imthinkable  thought  calling  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  In  May  of  1972,  his  conviction  led 
him  to  a  very  bold  and  brave  expression 
of  his  conviction  in  which,  independent- 
ly of  any  political  consequences,  he  called 
for  the  impeachment  of  the  President. 
He  made  that  statement  after  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  was  announced  to  mine 
the  habor  of  Haiphong. 

He  was  brave  in  a  number  of  other 
things.  As  esurly  as  1961,  Bill  Ryan  called 
for  the  recognition  of  Communist  China. 
One  of  his  first  acts  in  coining  to  the 
Congress  was  to  join  a  group  of  four 
Members  to  initiate   action  to  cut  off 
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funds  for  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  now  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee.  Bill  Ryan  did  this 
because,  as  he  put  it  more  than  10  years 

ago: 

This  Committee  la  using  public  money  to 
humiliate  scores  of  loyal  American  citizens. 


Bill  Ryan  leaves  as  his  legacy  more 
than  a  hundred  people  in  this  House  who 
now  share  that  view. 

Tr>-ing  to  sum  up  all  that  he  has  done 
is  impossible.  He  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  alleviate  the  lead  poisoning  that 
afSicts  children  in  the  ghetto.  Another  of 
his  endeavovu-s  was  his  devotion  to  Soviet 
Jews.  I  went  with  Bill  Ryan  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  Voice  of  America 
to  carry  out  his  determination  to  have 
broadcasts  by  the  U.S.  Information  Serv- 
ice transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Jews  in  the 
Yiddish  language. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  lastmg 
memories  that  I  shall  have  oi  Bill  Ryan 
was  the  evening  at  midnight  when  I  went 
with  him  to  the  detention  centers  where 
the  Mav  Day  demonstrators  were  in- 
carcerated in  May  1971.  Bill  Ryan  gave 
me  courage  that  night.  He  stayed  with 
these  young  people  for  2  hours,  and  as 
we  drove  back  he  expressed  his  outrage 
at  the  way  that  these  youths  had  been 
treated.  Afterward  I  learned  that  he  had 
spent  from  1  a.m.  to  3  a.m.  on  the  phone 
with  the  parents  of  his  constituents. 

He  was  a  brave  and  a  good  man.  I  and 
all  of  us  weep  for  his  dear  wife  Priscilla, 
and  for  his  cliildren,  Priscilla,  Virginia, 
Catherine,  and  William  Jr. 

The  memory  of  William  Pitts  Ryan 
will  be  held  in  benediction  by  everyone 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  STR.ATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  also 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  making 
this  opportunity  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  happy  occa- 
sion nearly  a  year  ago  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary dinner  for  Bill  Ryan,  and  some 
of  us  sent  some  notes  in  at  that  time, 
and,  uncharacteristically,  things  were 
said  during  his  life  fully  as  complemen- 
tary to  his  devoticMi  and  service  as  are 
now  being  said  in  this  eulogy.  At  that 
time  I  srid  that  the  standards  that  he 
followed  could  best  be  described  in  the 
very  great  statement  of  Edmund  Burke 
as  to  the  standards  which  should  govern 
parliamentary  service,  and  almost  every- 
thing said  here  proves  that  to  be  so. 
Burke  said; 

Certainly,  gentlenMn.  It  ought  to  b«  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative  to 
live  In  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  cc«- 
respondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  com- 
munication with  his  constituents. 

And  that  is  what  has  been  said  here 
today,  and  no  language  could  more  ap- 
propriately described  the  service  of  Bill 
Ryan. 

He  then  said  that: 

Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  him:  their  opinions  high  respect;  their 
business  unremitted  attention. 

These  long  hours  that  have  been  de- 
scribed here  that  that  office  of  his  was 


open,  and  his  great  atteadance  record. 
that    deep    service    to    his   constituents 
proves  up  that  point  of  his  meeting  that 
ideal  of  a  Representative. 
And  then  Burke  said : 

It  13  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his 
pleasure,  his  satisfactions,  to  theirs — and 
^bove  all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases  to  prefer  their 
interest  to  his  own. 


He  worked  hard  and  long  hours 
throughout  his  tenure  in  office  and  even 
came  to  the  floor  to  cast  a  vote  which  he 
felt  of  too  great  importance  to  miss  even 
within  weeks  of  his  death. 

But  then  the  most  pertinent  portion  of 
the  quotation  is; 

But  his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature 
judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience  he 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or 
to  any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not 
derive  from  your  pleastire — no,  nor  from  the 
law  and  the  Constitution.  They  are  a  trust 
from  Providence  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  Is 
deeply  answerable. 

And  this  above  all  was  that  which  char- 
acterized Bill  Ryan.  He  had  a  conscience 
which  he  had  no  choice  but  to  follow;  he 
had  no  wish  but  to  follow. 

The  single  word  that  describes  him  best 
is  "courage."  He  had  absolute  courage  of 
his  convictions. 

I  remember  a  few  lines  from  Hilaire 
Belloc.  They  are  about  a  man  of  whom 
Belloc  says:  "He  kept  his  word,"  in  the 
sense  that  he  kept  his  word  to  his  con- 
science, to  himself.  He  hewed  to  his  con- 
victions. That  is  what  Bill  Ryan  did.  He 
kept  his  commitment  to  what  he  felt  was 
right. 

Often  he  stood  in  the  well,  lonesome 
and  unassisted  by  many  of  us  who  felt 
his  cause  was  right  but  too  unlikely  to 
prosper  to  justify  risking  oiu-  "parlia- 
mentary* reputations  for  effectiveness." 

But  Bill  Ryan  believed  that  to  leave 
unspoken  a  deeply  held  conviction  was 
"not  to  keep  his  word."  He  felt  that,  to 
express  one's  deep  conviction,  even  when 
"the  hour  is  late"  and  the  House  restive 
and  unsympathetic,  was  an  attribute  of 
character  not  to  be  forfeited,  and  that 
ones  word,  kept  and  preserved  intact 
throughout  one's  whole  life — 

.  .  imakea]  God  smile  when  It  [Is]  shown 
Unforfelted  before  the  throne. 

Therefore,  over  and  beyond  that  meas- 
uring up  to  the  Burkian  ideal  which  I 
have  described,  there  Is  Edso  this  to  be 
said  about  Bill  Ryan: 

He  kept  his  word  as  none  but  he 
Could  keep  it.  and  as  did  not  we. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  join  in 
this  observance  in  tribute  to  our  great 
colleague,  Bnx  Ryan. 

I  must  confess  I  cried  when  I  heard 
that  Bill  died.  I  will  not  be  able  to  do  that 
for  sdl  of  you.  I  am  afraid,  as  distin- 
guished as  our  gathering  is. 

Bill  Ryan  had  read  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  he  beUeved 
the  promise  that  Is  there — ^he  bdleved 
them  to  be  liTing  documents.  He  Bet  an 


example  that  few,  if  any  of  us.  follow, 
and  that  all  of  us  should  follow. 

It  has  been  mentioned  earlier  about 
the  assistance  Bill  had  given  to  some 
Members.  I,  too.  had  the  benefit  of  his 
help.  I  once  had  a  most  difficult  problem 
Ds  to  which  I  had  no  experience  at  aU. 
I  happened  to  be  talking  to  Bill  and  he 
knew  exactly  what  the  situation  was  and 
what  was  to  be  done  and  he  gave  unstlnt- 
ingly  of  his  time  and  advice  and  assist- 
ance—and all  of  us  know  that  because 
we  know  the  sort  of  man  Bill  Ryan  was. 
Bill  beheved  the  old  saying  that  one 
man  with  (3od  is  a  majority.  He  saw 
manv  things  where  he  stood  alone,  and 
virtually  alone,  but  he  lived  to  see  the 
day  tliat  that  position  did  become  a 
majority  position. 

Unlike  some  of  us  who  studj'  the  prob- 
lems and  test  the  wind  and  trim  our  sails 
and  soften  our  criticism— Bill  saw  what 
should  be  done  and  what  the  dream  of 
this  country  is  and  he  knew  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go  straight  ahead  and  speak 
his  mind.  All  the  people  of  this  country- 
had  a  champion  in  Bill  Ryan  and  when 
he  spoke,  you  knew  that  he  spoke  for  his 
conscience  and  for  the  conscience  of 
America.  He  had  seen  the  light  of  truth 
and  justice  and  thiough  him  it  burned 
brightly. 

M>-  wife  and  I  join  the  other  families 
of  Congress  in  expressing  to  Bills  widow 
and  his  children  our  sorrow  in  their  be- 
reavement at  this  time  and  in  saying  to 
them  that  we  loved  him  and  that  we  can 
only  hope  in  sharing  their  grief  that  we 
can  somehow  lessen  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. „       , 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wiil   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr,  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  eulogizing  our 
friend.  Bill  Ryan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  profound  sense  of  shock  that  I 
learned  of  the  passlfig  of  my  coUeague 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Bill 
Rtah.  Since  coming  to  the  Congress,  Bill 
has  been  known  as  a  man  totally  com- 
mitted to  the  concerns  of  his  constitu- 
ents. He  was  as  devoted  to  the  people  of 
New  York's  20th  Ccaigressional  District 
as  any  man  would  be  to  his  family.  In  a 
sense,  I  am  sure,  he  considered  the  20th 
District  of  New  York  to  be  a  very  real 
part  of  his  family,  and  it  vras  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  and  personal  involvement 
that  he  labored  day  after  day  her*  on  the 
Hill  in  their  behalf.  Though  the  political 
philosophy  of  Bill  Ryan  differed  greatly 
with  that  to  which  I  adhere,  he  was  al- 
ways most  gracious  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  al- 
ways willing  to  entertain  another's  point 
of  view.  In  many  ways.  I  found  his  «m- 
duct  befitting  the  deftaitioo  of  democ- 
racy itself,  in  that  he  was  always  wllhng 
to  defend  another  person's  right  to  ex- 
press their  opinion — regardless  of  Its  na- 
ture. 

The  Congress  has  of  t«itiine6  been  de- 
scribed as  a  melting  pot  of  ideas  azid  di- 
verse phllotophies.  Pew  can  argue  that 
those  who  congregate  here  are  as  differ- 
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ent  as  the  thouaanda  whoee  Interests  we 
repreeent.  If  we  were  to  all  agree  on 
every  point  without  debate  or  a  differ- 
ence of  views,  the  legislative  process 
would  probably  become  very  sterile.  For- 
tunately, we  have  had  the  chance  to 
consider  the  opinions  of  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  such  as  Bn.L  Ryak.  and  I 
am  convinced  that  this  Nation  Is  all  the 
better  as  a  result. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Bni. 
Rt AN— both  personally  and  politically. 
I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family,  for  we  too  share  In  their 
great  1068. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr     BURKE    of    Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  with  refer- 
ence to  my  close  friend.  William  Pitts 
Ryan,  one  of  our  own  who  up  until  the 
end  continued  to  work  day  and  night  for 
the    constituents    of    his    district    and 
countless  other  millions  across  the  Na- 
tion. There  was  not  one  of  us  In  this 
House  who  could  have  been  unaware  that 
for  some  time  our  colleague  was  In  great 
physical  pam  and  yet  that  did  not  in  any 
way  seem  to  give  him  pause.  Whatever 
he  knew  about  his  suffering  our  late  col- 
league chose  to  put  it  to  one  side  and 
work  up  until  the  end  on  other  people's 
problems.  The  whole  life  of  this  man  was 
a  tribute  to  what  hard  work  can  do. 
While  not  a  headline  grabber  In  the 
familiar  sense  of  the  word,  our  colleague 
knew  how  to  use  the  press  to  great  ad- 
vantage and  found  in  it  a  great  ally  in 
many  of  his  most  worthwhile  projects. 
Unlike  many  who  waged  their  campaigns 
in  the  press  our  colleague  knew  that  hard 
work  behind  the  scenes  had  to  work  with 
It  and  that  one  in  the  end  had  to  win 
needed  allies  if  one  Is  to  succeed.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  tribute  one  could  pay 
to  the  memory  of  William  P.  Ryan  is  to 
point  out  that  the  era  of  reform  which 
this  great  New  Yorker  ushered  in  and 
pursued  so  long,  so  valiantly  Is  In  no  dan- 
ger of  passing  with  the  man  himself,  but 
rather  like  his  memory  will  endure  and 
be  around  to  Influence  the  deliberations 
of  this  body  for  some  time  to  come.  This 
man  was  a  man  of  courage,  an  outspoken 
critic  of  popular  policies  which  he  ques- 
tioned long  before  It  became  fashionable 
to  do  so,  and  the  policies  themselves  be- 
came impopular.  Courage  such  as  this  Is 
always  admired,  probably  more  in  retro- 
spect than  at  the  moment,  but  that  Is 
why  I  want  to  mention  It  during  these 
moments  of  reflection.  I  only  hope  Bill 
Ryans  life  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
just  how  far  a  man  can  go  in  public  life 
even  today  on  such  simple  virtues  as 
honesty,  integrity,  commitment,  and  per- 
serverance.  It  is  also  a  chilling  example 
of  the  price  In  personal  terms  the  bur- 
dens of  political  life  can  extract  for  the 
man  who  gives  it  his  all. 

Bill  Ryaw  to  me  was  a  great  Congress- 
man. He  was  a  man  who  could  disagree 
with  you  without  being  disagreeable.  He 
backed  up  bis  views  and  his  philosophy 
by  taking  a  stand  right  out  in  the  open. 
He  never  ducked,  dodged  or  hid  on  any 


of  the  vital  issues  that  affect  the  people 
of  his  district  and  of  all  of  the  Nation. 

My  colleague  from  Texas  quoted  Ed- 
mund Burke,  and  I  also  feel  this  way- 
Edmund  Burke  said : 

You  should  always  place  your  Nation  above 
tbe  Interests  of  your  district. 

William  Fitts  Ryan  was  that  type  of 

man. 

His  record  indicates  that  he  covered 
the  span  from  the  old-style  elected  offi- 
cials and  the  new -style  of  elected  offi- 
cials. Yet  he  always  showed  great 
concern  about  the  people  in  his  o^^ti  dis- 
trict— and  his  staff  showed  that  con- 
cern— wording  late  hours  and  long  hours 
into  the  night. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  go  by  William 
Fitts  Ryan's  office  at  9  o'clock  at  night 
and  see  the  people  on  his  staff  working 
to  get  out  answers  to  the  constituents  for 
the  requests  they  had  made.  He  loved 
people  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  One 
had  to  love  him.  because  of  his  way  and 
his  consistency  in  fighting  for  the  causes 
he  believed  in. 

William  Fitts  Ryam  is  going  to  be 
missed  around  here.  We  need  men  like 
William  Pitts  Ryan  to  stand  up  in  the 
Congress  every  once  in  awlule  and  bring 
to  our  attention  things  we  might  not  be 
paying  sufficient  attention  to.  He  was  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  fight  on  many  Issues 
which  today  are  being  generally  recog- 
nized. We  find  some  people  who  opposed 
his  views  at  that  time  are  now  agreeing. 
In  other  words,  he  was  patient  and  he 
took  his  time  to  get  his  story  across.  He 
was  a  great  legislator  and  a  great  man. 

To  his  widow  and  his  children  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family  I  know 
we  send  our  condolences  and  our  best 
wishes  £ind  we  ask  God's  blessing  for 
them. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Ryan 
was  my  good  friend.  I  recall  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  this  Chamber  when  out  of  a  deep 
sense   of    commitment,    a   commitment 
which  characterized  his  Uf  e,  he  appeared 
here  on  this  floor  obviously  at  that  point 
a  man  with  but  a  brief  period  of  days 
remaining.  The  sense  of  loss  this  morn- 
ing was  very  real.  There  was  no  shock 
because  that  shock  I  think  occurred  in 
recent  months  as  one  could  see  the  slow 
and  Inexorable  ravages  of  one  of  the 
great  killers  of  mankind  and  the  consid- 
erable effort  that  Bill  Ryan  was  devoting 
to  the  kinds  of  programs  which  at  some 
future  time  might  make  the  premature 
loss  of  persons  from  such  diseases  less 
likely  to  occur. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  give  him  that 
measure  of  support  of  which  I  am  capa- 
ble In  his  last  effort  at  reelection.  I  was 
so  pleased  when  his  district  again  showed 
their  commitment  to  him  and  their  con- 
fidence in  him,  because  no  man  more 
richly  deserved  that  kind  of  confidence 
than  Bill  Fitts  Ryan.  We  will  not  see 
too  many  d  his  csJlber  In  this  or  any 
other  legislative  body.  We  have  many  dl*- 
tlngiilshed  colleagues  but  few  truly 
unique,  courageous,  totally  committed  in- 


dividuals. While  I  am  confident  that 
there  was  great  affection  for  Bill  Ryah 
from  all  of  us  and  from  all  who  came  In 
contact  with  him.  that  affection  could 
not  match  his  affection  for  all  living 

beings. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  for  his 
very  eloquent  remarks. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
I  could  be  here  to  take  part  In  this  eulogy 
to  praise  the  good  things  In  the  life  of  our 
departed  colleague,  Bill  Ryan. 

In    my    judgment     the     outstanding 
characters  of  Bill  Ry.an  was  his  courage. 
I   say    that   because    I    think    I    knew 
him  well.  It  was  our  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  Space  Committee  in  the 
golden  days  of  space,  when  the  first  sub- 
orbital flight  was  made,  by  Alan  Shepard, 
Jr.;  then  the  first  orbitl  flight  of  John 
Glenn  was  made,  followed  by  Gordon 
Cooper  and  others.  Bill  confided  in  me 
that  he  was  not  happy  on  the  Space 
Committee.  He  wanted  to  be  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  It  took  a  measure  of 
courage  to  confront  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  to  insist  upon  a  change  of 
committees.  We  all  remember  his  com- 
ments that  were  made  in  caucus  and  the 
fight  he  made  to  get  a  committee  he 
wanted.  It  was  a  courageous  fight.  He 
was  successful.  He  attained  his  objective. 
It  was  our  good  fortune  upon  several 
occassions   to  have   conversations  with 
Bill  when  we  would  have  dinner  together 
up  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  east  of  the 
Ubrary.  I  shaJl  never  forget  one  of  the 
comments  he  made  which  revealed  his 
personal  philosophy— let  me  interject  a 
word  to  say  we  were  in  sharp  disagree- 
ment on  many  issues.  Bill   was  very 
liberal.  I  was  more  conservative.  But  he 
said  to  me,  "Bill,  you  know  I  am  more 
concerned  about  representing  my  people 
as  I  think  they  believe  and  want  to  be 
represented  than  whether  or  not  I  am 
popular  among  my  colleagues."  He  said, 
•'I  am  not  involved  in  a  popularity  con- 
test down  here."  He  went  on  to  say.  "I 
hope  I  am  acceptable  to  the  district  that  I 
try  to  represent."  He  said  he  was  proud  of 
his  membership  in  this  House.  As  he  put 
It  this  is  the  people's  body.  "This  is  the 
body  that  really  represents  the  people  of 
this  country." 

One  evening  he  said  to  me.  "You  know, 
you  can  become  a  Governor  by  appoint- 
ment, or  you  can  become  a  Senator  by 
appointment,  but  you  can  never,  never 
become  a  Member  of  this  body  unless  you 
are  elected  by  the  people. '  He  said,  "For 
such  a  reason  I  am  obligated  to  serve  my 
people— but  I  am  gratefxil  to  my  people. 
I  will  always  do  my  best  to  represent  my 
people  as  I  understand  their  preferences, 
irrespective  of  how  unpopular  I  may  be 
or  become  among  my  colleagues." 

I  thought  that  sort  of  attitude  dis- 
played some  personal  characteristics 
that  many  of  us  would  do  well  to  emulate. 
We  are  going  to  miss  "old  Bill."  He  was 
a  great  guy.  A  good  man. 

I  thought  so  much  of  him  that  I  said 
to  him  at  the  time,  "I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  help  you  or  hurt  you.  but 
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I  want  to  help  you  in  your  campaign.  I 
will  go  to  New  York  and  speak  either  for 
you  or  against  you— whichever  you  may 
think  will  do  the  most  good."  He  did  not 
call  me  to  help  but  I  am  sure  most  of  us 
were  glad  to  see  that  Bill  survived  the 
chaUenge  that  resulted  from  redistrict- 
Ing  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  sur- 
vivors. He  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  was 
an  able  man,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress,  and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,    I    thank   the    gentleman    for 

yielding.  ^     ^^     .. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  later  in  the  week 
In  talking  more  about  the  loss  of  our 
dear  friend  and  colleague.  Bill  Ryan. 
As  one  of  his  close  personal  friends,  even 
though  coming  from  a  State  3,000  miles 
west  of  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
I  could  not  let  the  day  pass  without 
joining  with  my  colleagues  and  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  in  saying  to  his 
family,  PrisciUa,  and  their  four  children. 
his  father  and  mother,  all  of  his  many 
friends  and  constituents — and  indeed  it 
Is  a  constituency  throughout  the  United 
States  and  an  international  constituency 
that  Bill  enjoyed— that  It  Is  a  terrible 
loss  we  have  all  suffered. 

We  will  be  comforted  by  memories  we 
will  retain  forever — knowing  Bill, 
watching  him  work,  being  his  friends, 
being  comforted  by  him  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  It  is  a  great  loss,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
will  not  esLsily  recover  from  what  hap- 
pened yesterday. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  eloquent  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ss  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, the  distinguished  dean  of  our 
delegation,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Celler>  is  necessarily  absent 
today  because  of  the  Jewish  holiday, 
Yom  Klppur,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Delanfy)  has  just  suf- 
fered the  passing  of  his  wife.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney^  is 
engaged,  of  course,  in  a  primary  contest, 
and,  therefore,  the  respon-,ibility  for  in- 
forming the  House  today  fell  to  me.  Be- 
cause of  that  fact  Mr.  Celler  will  re- 
quest a  special  order  later  In  the  week 
so  that  other  Members  who  wish  to  do 
so  may  participate  in  paying  further 
tributes  to  our  late  colleague. 

Final  funeral  arrangements  for  our 
beloved  colleague  are  not  entirely  com- 
plete at  this  time.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  fimeral  service  itself  will  be  held  at 
the  Corpus  Christi  Church,  529  West 
121st  Street  in  New  York  City,  at  10 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
burial  will  take  place  in  the  afternoon 
in  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  ofliclal  funeral  commit- 
tee will  fly  up  for  the  service  in  New 
York  City,  and  that  the  committee  and 
any  other  Members  who  may  wish  to 
do  so  will  then  meet  the  csisket  when  It 
returns  to  the  Washington  area  and  ac- 
company it  to  the  burial  service. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  HonoraWe  William 
P.  Ryak  is  a  tragedy  for  the  Nation  be- 


cause this  was  a  man  whose  courage  was 
as  mighty  as  his  convictions;   It  Is  a 
tragedy  for  his  constituents  because  he 
was  a  generous  and  efficient  woriter  in 
their  behalf;  it  Is  a  tragedy  for  his  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  because  we 
have  looked  to  him  to  express  the  high- 
est aspirations  of  the  Congress;  it  is  a 
great   tragedj'    for   his    beloved    family 
with  whom  he  shared  his  nobility  and 
greatness  of  character.  And  beyond  this, 
the  passing  of  William  Ryan  has  de- 
prived the  world  of  what  it  needs  most, 
an  antidote  for  hate;  he  had  wisdom  to 
understand,  imagination  to  create,  and 
energy  to  brifig  about  a  world  of  justice, 
peace,  honor,  and  mercy.  This  is  the 
world  in   which  he   himself  lived   and 
sought  to  bestow  upon  mankind.  May 
he  rest  in  the  knowledge  that  his  days 
on  earth  have  brought  all  people  closer 
to  the  radiance  of  his  ideals. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  were  saddened  by  the 
news  that  our  colleague.  William  F. 
Ryan,  who  represented  the  20th  District 
of  New  York,  had  passed  away. 

Since  the  87th  Congress  Bill  Ryan 
has  ably  represented  his  district,  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  Nation,  and 
liis  services  will  be  missed  by  those  who 
were  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
him. 

During  his  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  I  can 
well  remember  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
.sources,  especially  as  it  related  to  the 
Redwoods  National  Park,  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Urban  Recreation  Area. 
in  the  State  of  California.  In  addition, 
he  introduced  the  Gateway  National 
Urban  Recreation  Area  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  played  a  major  role  in 
steering  these  important  bills  through 
the  committee. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife, 
PrisciUa.  and  their  children. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  our  late 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  Pitts 
Ryan,  of  New  York. 

His  untimely  death  leaves  a  special 
void  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  his  voice,  championing  the  cause 
of  the  underprivileged,  will  be  missed. 

Congressman  Ryan's  diligent  efforts, 
which  were  ahead  of  the  times,  often 
paved  the  way  for  future  actions. 

During  his  first  term  in  Congress,  in 
1961,  he  fought  to  end  school  segregation. 
Also  in  1961,  he  spoke  out  for  U.N. 
recognition  of  Red  China. 

In  1963,  he  spoke  out  against  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Hall  will  surely  miss 
Bill  Ryan.  The  people  of  New  York  will 
miss  him.  and  the  imderprivileged  of  our 
Nation  will,  indeed,  miss  his  able  leader- 
ship and  ability. 

Mrs.  Anderson  joins  me  in  sending  oiu' 
heartfelt  ctxidolences  to  his  wife  PrisciUa 
and  their  four  children. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  has  been  a  sad  weekend 
for  me  as  the  Grim  Reaper  struck  hard. 
This  weekend,  my  longtime  Dlstolct  Bxip- 
resentative  John  P.  QrlfBn  passed  away 


and  only  this  morning  I  found  that  our 
distinguished  colleague,  William  Pitts 
Ryan,  passed  away  at  the  untimely  age 
of  50. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  Member  ol 
this  House  more  high  minded  and  de- 
voted to  his  duty  than  Bill  Ryaw.  I  can 
think  of  no  one  In  this  House  or  out  who 
served  the  people  with  a  more  uncompro- 
mising sense  of  duty  than  Bill  Ryan.  A 
battler  for  peace  abroad  and  the  equality 
of  man  at  home,  he  was  In  many  ways 
the  conscience  of  this  House,  a  conscience 
who  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mrs.  Daniels  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sincerest  sympathy  to  his  widow,  the 
former  Priscilla  Marbury,  of  Upper  Marl- 
boro. Md.,  their  four  children,  WUllam, 
Jr ,  Priscilla,  Virginia,  and  Catherine,  his 
father,  retired  Judge  Bernard  Ryan, 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Claims. 
his  mother,  the  former  Hsurlet  Pitts,  and 
his  three  brothers.  Bernard.  Hewitt,  and 
Leonard  Ryan.  May  Almighty  God  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  our  colleagues,  and  countless  others 
throughout  the  coimtry,  to  mourn  the 
passing  of  one  of  our  most  able  and  dedi- 
cated colleagues,  and  a  close,  personal 
friend,  William  Frrrs  Ryan. 

Long  a  champion  of  human  rights  and 
civil  liberties.  Bill  Ryaw  actively  and  ef- 
fectively followed  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, which  often  required  him  to  take 
positions  which  were  not  popular.  In  the 
early  1960's  for  example,  he  had  the 
courage  to  vote  against  the  appropria- 
tions for  HUAC  and.  In  1981.  he  was  one 
of  only  two  Congressmen  to  urge  United 
Nations  recognition  of  Communist  China. 
Bill  early  recognized  the  serious  distor- 
tions of  our  national  priorities  and  the 
senselessness  and  illegality  of  continuing 
our  military  misadventure  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Almost  10  years  ago  he  became  the 
first  member  of  this  body  to  have  the 
fortitude  to  speak  out  against  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  Since  that  time 
he  was  in  the  verj'  forefront  of  efforts — 
both  within  and  outside  of  Congress — to 
end  the  war. 

Bill  Ryan  was  an  activist  in  the  finest 
sense  of  that  word  and  he  continually 
fovight  to  protect  the  rights  of  those — 
particularly    the    economically    disad- 
vantaged and  minorities — who  had  no 
effective  spokesman  or  whose  pleas  for 
aid  and  imderstanding  went  unheeded. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  Spanish- 
speaking  constituents  and  other  members 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  community  in 
New  York  City   are  particularly  note- 
worthy and  he  long  struggled  to  Insure 
that  Puerto  Ricans.  Cubans,  and  other 
Latin  peoples  received  their  full  and  just 
share  of  Federal  assistance  and  were  not 
denied  access  to  our  public  institutions 
and    programs.    He    was    an    especially 
forceful  advocate  for  increasing  and  ex- 
panding bilingual  education  programs  to 
assist  New  York's  Spantsh-speaklng  com- 
munity. 

Aside  from  his  dedication  to  ending 
the  Vietnam  war  Bill  Ryan  had  also  long 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  extending  medic- 
aid coverage  to  poor  children,  to  ending 
the  use  of  chemical  addttives  in  foods, 
and  to  terminating  the  use  of  lead  paint 
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which  has  taken  so  many  young  lives  In 
the  crowded  tenements  of  urban  America'. 
He  also  led  several  successfiil  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  and  needed  reforms 
in  our  immigration  laws. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  and 
work  closely  with  Bill  on  countless  proj- 
ects for  over  10  years.  I  will  deeply  miss 
his  counsel,  insight,  understanding,  and 
guidance.  We  are  all  better  for  having 
known  Bill  Ryan  and  his  mark  has  been 
left  indelibly  on  the  Congress.  The  record 
he  established  during  his  six  terms  repre- 
:ient5  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
productive  of  anyone  to  serve  in  the 
House  and  is  one  to  which  we  would  all 
do  well  to  aspire. 

Mrs.  Badillo  joins  me  in  extending 
GUI-  deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife,  Pris- 
cilla,  his  ijarents.  and  his  four  cliildren. 
I  am  hopeful  that  our  words  here  this 
afternoon  will  bring  them  some  sense  of 
comiort  and  will  help  sustain  them  dur- 
ing this  time  of  great  personal  loss. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Ryan 
wa.s  a  man  of  courage  and  sincerity.  He 
represented  his  constituency  diligently. 
conscientiouiily,  and  honestly.  Bill  and 
I  did  not  always  vote  alike,  but  I  re- 
spected him,  auid  had  to  admire  his  de- 
termination. This  Congress  is  diminished 
in  spirit  by  his  death.  While  we  did  not 
have  the  opportunities  to  become  close 
friends.  I  sincerely  say  I  grieve  his  pass- 
ing, and  offer  my  condolences  to  his  f am- 
ilj"  and  close  friends,  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  in  his  district  who  relied 
on  hmi. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  last  evening  of  our  colleague,  Wil- 
liam FiTTS  Ryan,  of  New  York,  this 
Chamber  has  lost  one  of  its  fiercest  and 
most  constant  battlers  against  injustice. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  many  stands  Congressman  Ryan  took 
over  the  years  against  actions  and  poli- 
cies he  viewed  as  misguided  or  immoral — 
his  early  rise  to  prominence  in  New  York 
as  the  spearhead  of  a  growmg  reform 
movement:  his  longstanding  opposition 
to  the  Vietnam  war;  his  constant  con- 
cern over  the  downtrodden. 

There  is  one  area,  however,  where  Con- 
gressman Ryan  never  received  the  credit 
that  was  his  due.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  very  involved  in 
the  move  to  ban  lead-based  paint. 

As  we  all  now  know,  lead  paint  has 
been  responsible  for  the  poisoning  of 
many  children  who  live  in  the  slums  of 
America.  When  legislation  authorizing 
programs  for  its  detection,  treatment, 
and  eliminati(»i  was  finally  adopted, 
credit  for  the  action  was  claimed  by 
many.  But  it  was  Congressman  Ryan 
who  was  almost  solely  responsible  for  its 
success. 

He  brought  to  that  issue  the  same  fer- 
vor w«  have  seen  him  exhibit  in  a  variety 
of  causes.  From  my  vantage  point  on  the 
committee  charged  with  fimding  that 
legislation,  I  know  that  it  was  William 
Frrrs  Ryan's  concern  and  determination 
which  was  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
protectioo  that  is  now  afforded  by  this 
ban  on  lead  paint. 

However  often  we,  as  individuals,  may 
have  agreed  or  disagreed  with  him.  Con- 


gressman Ryan  had  the  respect  of  this 
body  as  a  man  who  represented  his  con- 
stituents well  while  never  wavering  from 
the  positions  he  held  to  be  vital  to  the 
continued  greatness  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  this  Congress 
but  this  countrj'  is  diminished  by  his 
passing.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  his 
family. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  im- 
measurably saddened  today  by  the  death 
of  William  Fitts  Ryan.  I  wish  to  convey 
to  his  wife,  Prtscilla,  and  to  their  four 
children.  WllUam  Fitts,  Jr.,  Priscilla, 
Virginia,  and  Catherine,  my  profound 
sense  of  sorrow. 

The  death  of  William  Fitts  Ryan  will 
be  felt  by  many,  for  his  passing  repre- 
sents a  great  loss  for  the  Congress,  for 
the  people  of  his  district  whom  he  so  ably 
represented,  for  all  men  everj'where  who 
truly  care  about  decency  and  integrity 
in  government.  Death  is  never  easy  to 
accept,  how  much  more  difficult  when  it 
strikes  down  a  Bill  Ryan. 

He  will  be  missed,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  he 
came  to  symbolize  what  is  best  in  this 
body.  The  good  people  of  his  district 
will  elect  someone  to  succeed  him — they 
cannot  replace  him. 

I  think  John  Masefield's  words  fitting: 

Man  w-tth  burning  soul 
Haa  but  an  hour  of  breath 
To  build  a  ship  of  truth 
On  which  hi3  soul  may  sail — 
Sail  on  the  sea  of  death, 
For  death  takes  toll 
Of  beauty,  courage,  youth, 
Of  all  but  truth. 

Bill  Ryan  built  his  own  "ship  of  truth" 
and  now  death  has  taken  its  toll  of  his 
"beauty,  courage,  youth."  but  where  truth 
is  concerned  deaths  victory'  must  go  un- 
claimed. He  chose  to  sail  upon  that  "ship 
of  truth " — how  well,  how  very  well,  he 
sailed. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  join  with  Bill 
Ryans  many  friends  and  admirers  in  the 
House  to  express  our  saise  of  loss  at  his 
untimely  death.  Bill  Rtan  will  be  sorely 
missed — not  only  in  the  congressional 
district  he  represented  so  well,  but  here 
in  Washington.  His  likes  will  not  be  seen 
again  soon. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Bill 
many  years  ago  when  we  were  both  ac- 
tive in  the  reorganized  New  York  Yoimg 
Democratic  Club,  which  was  a  kind  of 
forerunner  of  the  broader  reform  move- 
ment which  followed  in  the  1950's. 

Bill  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
who  were  interested  In  democratizing 
and  modernizing  the  Democratic  Party  in 
New  York  as  he  took  on  one  seemingly 
impossible  challenge  alter  another  and 
won  them  all. 

After  my  own  primary  victory  in  1964, 
the  Representative  whose  advice  I  natur- 
ally first  sought  was  Bn-t  Ryan.  In  the 
years  that  followed  I  developed  enor- 
mous admiration  for  his  great  courage, 
his  remarkable  determination,  and  his 
willingness  to  hold  to  whatever  posi- 
tion he  felt  was  right  no  matter  how 
lOTiely.  Bill  never  behaved  in  the  addage 
about  Congress:  'to  get  along,  go  alMig." 
Indeed,  In  an  almost  unique  way  he 
represented  the  total  rejection  of  that 
position. 


In  my  years  in  the  House,  I  have  known 
no  Member  who  was  more  conscientious 
than  Bill.  He  would  bum  the  midnight 
oil  again  and  again,  not  only  preparing 
for  the  next  day's  action  on  the  many 
fronts  he  was  particularly  Interested  In, 
but  also  studying  seemingly  innocuous 
bills  for  some  hidden  provision  that  might 
prove  harmful. 

An  illustration  of  his  readiness  to  stand 
alone,  even  in  opposition  to  Members  he 
admired,  was  his  lone  dissent  from  the 
rest  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  1970 
on  a  bill  concerning  immunity  for  wit- 
nesses before  Federal  grauid  juries,  which 
was  later  included  in  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  In  his  mi- 
nority views.  Bill  vigorously  criticized 
the  provision  which  made  it  easier  for 
prosecutors  to  force  reluctant  witnesses 
to  testify  by  giving  them  immunity  from 
prosecution.  Bill  insisted  that  the  provi- 
sion was  "a  misguided  diminution  of  fifth 
amendment  rights"  and  was  open  to 
abuse.  His  opposition  to  It  has  been  fully 
justified  by  recent  cases,  such  as  that  in- 
volving the  so-called  Fort  Worth  Five  In 
which  witnesses  have  been  locked  up  un- 
der cruel  circumstances  for  indefinite  pe- 
riods for  refusing  to  testify  when  they  felt 
the  assurance  of  immunity  was  not  ade- 
quate. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  rehearse 
once  again  at  this  time  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  Bill  Ryan  was  out  In 
front  in  an  important  crusade — such  as 
for  peace  in  Vietnam  and  for  civil  rights. 
And  others  will,  I  am  sure,  recite  his 
notable  achievements — such  as  his  long 
and  effective  battle  for  the  concept  of  the 
Gateway  National  Park.  The  point  I 
would  like  to  make  in  conclusion  is  that 
to  a  remarkable  degree  he  served  as  a 
conscience  for  many  of  us  in  the  House. 
My  wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Bill's  wife.  Priscilla,  and  their 
children  for  their  great  loss.  In  spite  of 
their  grief,  they  can  be  very  proud  of  the 
record  he  made. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Bill  Ryan,  this  House  lost  one  of 
its  most  sincere,  dedicated,  and  con- 
scientious Members.  Bill  Ryan  was  a 
man  of  his  word,  and  in  his  associations 
with  his  colleagues  he  was  dependable, 
honest,  and  absolutely  forthright.  He  was 
a  dedicated  liberal,  and  he  championed 
the  liberal  cause  as  ably  as  any  leader  of 
our  time. 

Bill  Ryan  was  always  fair  and  re- 
spectful in  debate.  I  recall,  upon  one  oc- 
casion, debating  him  before  a  group  of 
interns  here  for  the  summer.  Bill  was 
representing  the  liberal  and  I  the  con- 
servative philosophy.  It  was  an  inspira- 
tion for  me  to  have  the  privilege  of  de- 
bating one  who  held  such  an  opposite 
point  of  view  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
who  was  so  respectful  of  another  opinion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Ryan  served  his 
country  with  great  honor  and  distinction 
In  the  battlefields  of  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  11.  He  came  from  a  distin- 
guished New  York  family  that  was  dedi- 
cated to  our  laws  and  system  of  justice, 
and  he  ably  ccHitinued  In  that  tradition. 
Reform  to  Bill  Ryan  meant  progress, 
equal  rights,  justice,  and  opportunity  for 
all — even  the  most  disadvantaged  and 
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underprivUeged.  He  exemplified  courage 

and  integrity  always.  ^  ,  ^  „„ 
Bill  Ryan  was  an  inspiration  to  us  aU , 
flKhting  back  after  debUitating  attacks  of 
imiess  I  feel  that  I  am  a  better  man  for 
having  known  him.  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
better  Congress  and  a  better  country  be- 
cause of  his  devoted  service.  Mrs.  Dorn 
joins  in  my  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs  Ryan  and  her  wonderful  family. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
our  colleague,  William  Fitts  Ryan. 

Having  known  Bill  Ryan's  father  for 
man>'  years  when  he  served  as  the  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Claims,  I  came  to  Congress  knowmg 
that  Bill  Ryan  was  a  good  man  and  I 
will  cherish  the  warm  friendship  that  we 
built  during  the  past  10  years. 

Bill  Ryan  could  always  be  counted 
upon  to  speak  with  candor.  There  was 
never  a  moment's  doubt  about  where  he 
stood  on  a  particular  issue.  Though  you 
might  have  disagreed  with  him  at  times, 
you  could  never  quarrel  with  his  consist- 
ency   or    frankness.    These    attributes 
made  Bill  Ryan  a  strong  force  behind 
the  causes  he  championed.  I  saw  first- 
hand the  tremendous  leadership  he  pro- 
vided in  the  battle  against  lead  poisoning, 
one  of  many  areas  where  Bill  Ryan  had 
a  profound  and  lasting  impact. 

We  have  lost  a  man  whose  strength 
and  compassion  were  unequalled  in  this 
Chamber.  To  his  wife,  Priscilla.  and  their 
four  children,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. ... 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  personal  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to 
eulogize  the  memory  of  our  colleague. 
William  P.  Ryan.  Last  night  I  lost  a  dear 
fiiend.  the  Congress  lost  an  inspiring 
colleague,  smd  his  constituents  lost  a 
noble  and  conscientious  public  servant. 

For  years  Bill  Ry.\n  provided  a  unique 
form  of  leadership  In  this  House.  He  was 
the  first  Member  to  speak  out  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam;  as  early  as  1961  he  urged 
Red  China's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations:  and  he  always  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties.  Usually,  he  was  ahead  of  the 
times,  but  his  spirit  was  indomitable,  and 
through  patience  and  hard  work  he  ulti- 
mately found  the  Congress  following  the 
paths  he  had  pioneered. 

Bill  Ryan  also  made  a  lasting  imprint 
on  New  York  politics.  He  was  an  initial 
member  of  the  reform  movement.  It  was 
during  this  time,  the  early  1960's.  that  I 
first  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Sn-L. 

At  a  moment  like  this,  however,  while 
one's  memory  recounts  his  accomplish- 
ments, one's  feelings  and  thoughts  cen- 
ter on  the  man.  Bill  was  such  a  dedi- 
cated and  charitable  person.  His  gen- 
erosity In  giving  of  himself  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  world  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind was  endless.  But,  perhaps  most  Im- 
portant was  his  deeply  carried  personal 
concern  onA  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings and  aspirations  of  others.  No  vaaX- 
ter  a  Member's  political  dlllerences,  none 
could  deny  Bill  his  friendrfiip. 

At  this  moment,  too,  our  thoui^ts 
must  turn  to  his  family  and  the  loss 
they  bear.  My  heart  and  sympathy  go 
to  his  wife,  Priscilla,  who  made  it  poesi- 


ble  for  BILL  to  give  so  much  to  this 
country  and  to  his  children  who  oft«a 
had  to  share  their  father  with  his  con- 
stituents. We  can  only  be  grateful  to 
them  as  we  are  to  Bill  for  his  service  and 
friendship. 

A  fitting  memorial  to  this  man  would 
be  the  naming  of  the  Gateway  Naticaoal 
Park,  the  William  Fitts  Ryan  National 

Park.  , 

Mr  RODINO.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
shock  and  sadness  that  I  learned  this 
morning  of  our  colleague.  Bill  Pitts 
Ryan's  sudden  death.  He  had  encoun- 
tered and  overcome  many  difBcult  ob- 
stacles with  a  great  degree  of  personal 
courage  and  determination.  He  was  a 
good  courageous  man  whose  loss  will  be 
felt  deeply  by  aU  who  labor  for  peace 
and  social  reform. 

I  knew  BILL  well  for  he  served  on  my 
committee  and  my  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonality    Subcommittee.    During    those 
yeai-s  I  learned  to  appreciate  and  to  ad- 
mire his  unwavering  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple he  represented,  and  for  his  single- 
minded  dedication  in  pursuing  causes  of 
compassion     and    humanity     that     he 
thought  were  right  and  just  for  ail  men. 
Earlier  in  this  session  Bill  Ryan  and  I 
worked  closely  together  on  immigration 
legislation  to  elimmate   inequities   and 
facilitate    immigration    to    the    United 
States  from  Ireland  and  other  European 
countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  fitting  memorial  we 
could  undertake  on  his  behalf  here  in 
the  House,  however,  would  be  to  enact 
his  biU  to  estabUsh  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation    Area,    a    project    that    he 
worked  for  tirelessly  and  one  that  will 
bring  an  enormous  amoimt  of  good  to 
the  people  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Our  committee,  the  Congress  and  the 
country'   has  lost  an  articulate  spokes- 
man of  the  people.  Bill  Ryan  was  never 
a  man  to  duck  an  issue.  He  could  always 
be  comited  on  to  stand  up  and  work  for 
what  he  thought  was   right  regardless 
of  the  controversial  nature  of  the  issues. 
He  carried  on  his  duties  with  a  great 
amount  of  zeal  and  oftentimes  while  en- 
during pain. 

Bill  Ryan  was  still  a  young  man  at 
his  death.  He  had  alreadj'  become  a  sea- 
soned legislator  and  would  have  been 
an  outstanding  leader  in  the  years  ahead 
had  he  not  been  tragically  struck  down. 
My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife 

and  famib'- 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Bill  Ryan  of  New  York 
served  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Nation  with  dedication  and  distinc- 
tion, and  his  death  is  a  sad  loss. 

During  the  12  years  that  he  served 
as  Congressman  for  the  20th  District 
of  New  York,  he  compiled  a  legislative 
record  that  will  be  remembered  with 
respect  and  gratitude. 

He  was  a  consistent  champion  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  and  he  was 
among  the  first  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  publicly  oppose  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Among  the  causes  he  espoused  were 
medicaid  coverage  for  poor  children,  an 
end  to  the  use  of  chemical  additives  in 
foods,  and  a  halt  in  the  use  of  lead- 
based  paints  which  studies  Indicate  con- 
tributes to  lead  poisoning  in  children. 


Bill's  courageous  and  steadfast  ad- 
vocacy of  causes  in  wlilch  he  believed, 
although  they  might  not  have  been 
popular  at  the  time,  marked  him  as 
being  far  ahead  of  his  time. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  oi  RepresentaUves  and  by 
his  constituents  whom  he  served  so  well 
for  12  years. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  symp;itiiy  to  his  devoted 
wife,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Ryan,  their  four 
children,  and  to  Bill  s  parents  on  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  the  House  of  R^>re- 
sentatives  learned  of  the  passing  of  one 
of  Its  best-known  Members.  Congress- 
man William  Fitts  Ryan  of  the  20th 
Distnci  in  New  York  State.  The  passing 
of  Congressman  Ryan  leave  a  void  ui  the 
House  which  will  not  be  readily  filled. 

As  a  colleague  on  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Bill 
Ryan  and  I  often  differed  on  legislation. 
But  his  dedication  to  the  pilnciples  he 
so  strongly  supported  continually  shone 
through  in  his  actions  on  the  committee 
and  on  the  House  floor. 

I  first  met  Bill  Ryan  in  1968,  2  years 
before  my  election  to  the  House.  Prom 
that  first  meeting,  through  our  efforts  on 
the  Interior  Committee,  the  impression 
was  never  diluted  that  Bill  possessed 
tremendous  skills  as  a  legislator  and  a 
representative  of  his  beloved  West  Side 
of  New  York  City. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  and  Columbia 
University  Law  School.  Bill  cut  his  po- 
Utical  teeth  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
New  York  Democratic  politics.  As  a 
young  assistant  district  attorney  in  New 
York  in  the  1950s.  Bill's  reputation 
reached  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
New  York  City. 

Bill  Ryan  did  not  lose  many  batUes. 
He  tenaciously  held  to  his  goals  until 
they  were  realized  or  he  was  able  to  enlist 
moie  supporters  for  his  cause. 

His  courage  in  the  past  few  weeks 
agamst  the  ravages  of  disease  are  but 
the  final  example  of  his  desire  to  give  his 
all  for  what  he  believed  in.  The  city  of 
New  York,  the  Empire  State  and  the 
entire  Nation  are  poorer  today  with  the 
passing  of  Bill  Ryan. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  saddened  by  the  untimely  passing 
of  our  colleague.  William  Firrs  Ryan. 
and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  profound  sorrow. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House 
with  Congressman  Ryan  who  demon- 
strated enthusiasm  and  sincerity  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  beliefs.  He  was  a  man  who 
served  his  district  and  his  country  with 
dedicaUon  and  gave  unstlntingly  of  him- 
self to  attain  the  goals  sind  objectives 
he  espoused. 

My  wife  Joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife,  PriscUla, 
his  four  children  and  his  parents.  May 
ttiey  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
knowledge  that  their  sad  loss  Is  shared 
by  his  many  friraids. 

Mr.  BBGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  are 
never  enough  to  convey  the  sense  of  loss 
we  feel  at  the  passing  of  a  man  like  our 
coUeague.  William  Pitts  Rtak.  I  know 
that  each  of  us  can  only  say  the  few 
things  that  are  most  Important  in  the 
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hope  that  our  words  will  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  man  and  his  Ideals. 

There  are  others  here  who  can  say 
more  than  we  about  Bn-i.  Ryah's  record 
in  the  House.  He  was  everyone's  leader 
on  the  Issues  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  U.N..  and  Innumerable  matters 
of  importance  to  this  Nation's  urban 
areas.  Although  there  is  much  talk  today 
about  "reform."  Bill  Ryan  was  there 
long  before  anyone,  when  the  going  wm 
the  hardest. 

All  of  these  accomplishments,  and 
many  more,  have  been  eloquently  spok- 
en of  here  today  by  Bill  Ryan's  col- 
leagues m  the  House.  If  I  may,  I  will  add 
one  further  credit  to  an  already  impres- 
sive list. 

To  many,  it  was  surprising  to  know 
that  the  Congressman  from  Manhattan 
was  a  vital  member  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee,  but  Bill  Ryan  valued 
this  committee  seat  and  filled  it  in  a  way 
which  will  be  impossible  to  replace.  For 
a  man  representing  an  area  like  New 
York  City,  with  the  problems  all  urban 
areas  have,  to  spend  so  much  time  on 
the  environmental  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion, it  meant  that  his  eyes  had  to  be 
lifted  to  the  broadest  of  horizons,  and 
Bill  Ryan  was  the  proper  man  for  the 
Job.  The  final  tribute  to  his  work  on  this 
committee,  and  to  his  environmental 
sensitivity,  will  be  the  Gateway  National 
Seashore,  a  project  which  contains  the 
vision  and  hard  work  so  typical  of  the 
man. 

Finally,  it  is  time  to  put  aside  the 
accomplishments,  which  were  many,  and 
the  leadership,  which  was  of  the  highest 
order,  and  to  simply  remember  the  man. 
In  this  remembrance,  I  believe  I  speak 
for  all  House  Members  in  saying  that 
William  Pitts  Ryan  was  our  finest. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  when  I  learned  last  night  of  the 
passing  of  our  friend  and  colleague.  Bill 
Ryan.  Bill  was  a  fine  man  who  gave 
much  of  himself  in  dedicated  service  to 
his  constituents,  the  cause  of  human 
progress,  and  to  his  country. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
who  was  not  afraid  to  stand  his  ground 
In  the  fsw;e  of  overwhelming  odds.  He  was 
profoundly  and  deeply  concerned  with 
the  things  that  affect  millions  of  people 
In  this  country. 

Many  times  Bill  Ryan  took  the  floor  to 
expound  his  views  on  a  cause  which  was 
not  popular  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Even  those  who  dlsagrieed  with 
thoee  views  respected  and  admired  the 
fortitude  and  courage  of  the  man  who  ex- 
pressed them. 

He  was  a  man  of  profound  convictions 
and  believed  the  views  which  he  ex- 
pressed. He  represented  his  district  ad- 
mirably and  Impressed  his  colleagues 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  represented 
his  district.  He  was  a  good  man  and  an 
able  Representative.  He  wUl  be  missed  by 
the  people  of  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

To  his  wife,  his  children,  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  Patty  and  I  ex- 
tend our  condolences  and  our  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  a  good  friend 


always  Is  a  s«m1  occasion,  but  the  passing 
of  the  friend  and  colleague  I  eulogize 
today  is  an  occasion  I  find  much  sadder 
than  most. 

Bill  Ryan  was  one  of  the  first  of  my 
colleagues  to  greet  me  when  I  came  to 
Congress  In  1963.  His  gracious  offer  of 
help  and  advice  was  one  I  accepted  on 
repeated  occasions  during  the  9  years 
since,  and  his  counsel  proved  invaluable. 

A  man  of  courage  and  conviction.  Bill 
Ryan  also  was  a  warm  and  loving  in- 
dividual who  was  deeply  devoted  to  his 
dear  wife  Phjllis  and  their  four  children. 
He  spoke  often  oi  the  many  pleasant 
weekends  spent  with  his  family  in  the 
Porono  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
of  his  favorite  places. 

Bill  Ryan  enioved  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues,  because  he 
earned  them  as  a  man  oi  reason  and 
conscience.  He  will  be  remembered  in 
the  annals  of  thLs  Hou.se  as  one  of  its 
truly  great  Members. 

The  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  Congress  was  clearly  evident  a  few 
months  ago  during  a  reception  in  his 
honor  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton Vlorst.  It  was  to  be  a  modest  group 
ol  fnends.  but  I  know  Bill  Ryan  was 
overwhelmed,  as  I  was.  by  Che  great  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  attended. 

Bill's  ho.<t  on  that  occasion,  Milton 
Vlorst,  shares  the  son-ow  all  of  us  feel 
and  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  thoughts  of  Mr.  ^~iorst  con- 
veyed in  a  note  I  received  today: 
Washington.  D.C, 
September  18.  1972. 

It's  hard  for  me  to  imagine  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States  without  BUI  Ryan.  He  was 
not  the  most  effective  member  of  the  House, 
or  the  moat  eloquent,  or  the  most  charis- 
matic. But  no  member  had  more  personal 
honesty  than  he  did.  And  no  member  was 
more  consistently  faithful  to  his  Ideals.  For 
a  dozen  years.  BUI  Ryan's  sensitivity  led  him 
unfailingly  to  the  right  positions  on  war 
and  peace,  on  children  and  the  eiged,  on  eco- 
nomics and  the  environment,  on  Federal 
power  and  civil  liberties,  on  human  equality 
and  human  potential.  He  wa8  the  conscience 
of  many  of  us — and  I  don't  think  he  ever 
failed  us.  Even  after  he  lost  his  good  health, 
he  gave  us  unremittingly  of  his  energy,  his 
Intellect,  his  dedication.  In  a  realm  that  is 
not  hospitable  to  saints.  Bill  Ryan  was  a 
saintly  man.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him 
sometimes  found  him  difficult .  but  we  loved 
him  for  that  extra  measure  of  Integrity  that 
miide  him  different  from  ua.  WUllam  Ryan 
was  very  special  In  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives. 'We  who  live  and  worS  in  this  city,  in 
this  country,  will  miss  him  very  much. 

Milton  'Viorst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Rooney  and  I  ex- 
tend our  deep  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Ryan 
and  the  children. 

Mr.  TTERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  witli 
miy  colleagues  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  mourning  the  passing  of  our 

fellow  Member,  Representative  William 
F.  Ryan  of  New  York.  We  are  saddened 
by  his  untimely  death  and  we  shall  miss 
him. 

In  paying  respect  to  his  memory,  I 
should  like  to  record  my  deep  and  sincere 
admiratiixi  for  liis  unusual  courage  and 
determination,  particularly  in  these  last 
2  years  when,  in  spite  of  a  dreadful  ill- 
ness, he  continued  to  function  effectively 
in  CcxiKress.  He  never  failed  for  a  mo- 


ment to  serve  his  constituency  with  fer- 
vor and  dedication. 

His  display  of  courage  was  visible  not 
just  in  these  last  years,  but  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  every  year  he  served  in  the 
Congress.  We  are  indebted  to  our  col- 
league for  his  keen  foresight  in  noting 
the  importance  of  events  in  the  1960's 
which  rightfully  earned  Bill  Ryan  early 
recognition  as  a  leader  of  social  reform 
and  peace.  This  unusual  ability  to  per- 
ceive the  needs  of  the  people  was  ex- 
emplified when  he  advocated  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  into  the  U.N..  as  he 
spoke  out  against  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  as  he  marched  through  the  South 
fighting  for  civil  rights.  He  was  truly  the 
founder  of  the  modern  Domocratir  re- 
form movement  and  a  spoke.sman  of  so- 
cial progress. 

We  can  pay  effective  tribute  to  Bill 
Ryan  if  we  in  this  Congress  will  vow  to 
do  all  we  can  to  provide  Federal  support 
and  assistance  to  combat  cancer,  the 
dread  disease  which  so  wrongly  claimed 
him  in  tlie  prime  oi  his  life  and  at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  career. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  the  family 
oi  our  courageous  colleague,  William  F. 
Ryan. 

Mr.  RAILBBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
great  legislator  and  statesman  with  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  colleague  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan,  of  the  20th  District  of  New 
York.  The  passing  of  someone  with  whom 
you  have  worked  and  shared  the  burdens 
and  sense  of  accomplishment  of  daily 
legislative  endeavor  toward  common 
goals  always  comes  as  a  tragic  shock. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Bill 
Ryan.  His  wisdom  and  dedicated  service 
to  the  public  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
the  people  of  his  district  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Chamber  for  years  to 
come. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, in  company  with  Bill  Ryan,  I  had 
occasion  to  watch  him  at  his  verj'  best, 
attempting  to  make  the  lawyers  see  the 
necessary  connection  between  legal 
phraseology  on  the  one  hand,  and  justice 
and  morality  on  the  other.  He  was  ever 
hard  at  work,  arguing  that  law  was 
worthless  if  it  failed  in  the  matter  of 
controlling  tiie  strong  and  protecting  the 
weak. 

As  a  reformer,  Bill  Ryam  began  re- 
forming in  his  own  backyard;  demand- 
ing honesty  of  the  Democratic  Party 
organization  in  the  New  York  20th  Dis- 
trict. He  pushed  the  matter,  accom- 
plished his  reform,  and,  when  the  battle 
was  over,  emerged  as  the  controlling 
force  within  the  district. 

Bill  Ryan  was,  first  and  foremost, 
the  leading  ^x>kesman  of  the  liberal 
cause  throughout  his  five  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  Congress- 
man Pike  explained  yesterday: 

He  whispered  thln^  we  all  should  be 
shouting.  I 

He  was  the  first  Congressman  to  rec- 
ommend the  entrance  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations.  He  was  the  first  Con- 
gressman to  partlcipAte  personally  in 
civil  rights  demonstrations  organized  by 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  He  was 
the  first  Congressman  to  vote  against 
fimds  for  the  war  in  'Vietnam.  For  these 
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and  other  activities  he  was  originally 
denounced  a£  a  radical— but  as  time 
went  by.  the  American  people  began  to 
adopt  more  and  more  of  hla  positions. 

Congressman  Ryan  was  courageous. 
Innovative,  and  concerned.  He  was  one  of 
the  finest.  We  will  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  saddens 
me  to  have  to  stand  here  today  and 
mourn  the  passing  of  my  good  friend, 
William  Pitts  Ryan.  He  will  be  long 
remembered  in  this  body  for  his  untir- 
ing work  and  dedication  to  the  causes 
of  the  little  people  of  America. 

Bill  Ryan  has  often  been  called  a 
man  ahead  of  his  time.  I  do  not  think  It 
W81S  so  much  he  was  ahead  of  his  time 
as  it  was  that  he  worked  so  dUlgently  at 
his  job  as  Congressman  that  he  saw  more 
clearly  the  problems  at  hand  and  the 
answers  to  them.  His  ability  to  fight  diffi- 
cult battles  was  proven  time  and  time 
again.  His  knowledge  of  the  Issues  made 
him  a  formidable  opponent. 

Bill  Ryan's  commitment  to  progres- 
sive causes  here  In  Congress  is  well- 
known.  The  people  of  this  coimtry  will 
remember  him,  too,  for  his  fight  to  end 
lead  poisoning  from  paint,  for  his  efforts 
to  establish  a  Gateway  National  Park 
and  his  constant  dedication  to  defining 
the  rights  of  all  people,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  or  black  or  white. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bill  Ryan  will 
be  missed  around  here.  He  could  always 
be  counted  on  to  keep  his  colleagues 
reminded  of  the  people  we  serve.  On 
the  fioor  and  In  oommlttee,  his  patience 
and  diligence  would  work  to  get  his  mes- 
sage across. 

In  this  melting  pot  of  divergent  ideas 
and  views.  Bill  Ryan  stood  out  as  a 
prominent  example  of  the  independent 
thinker  and  resolute  worker  for  new 
Ideas  and  Innovative  change.  While  in 
disagreement  with  many,  he  was  re- 
spected by  all  and  will  be  remembered 
for  years  to  come  as  a  man  who  chal- 
lenged others  to  chsmge  with  the  chang- 
ing times  and  who  In  changing  others 
answered  the  challenge  to  build  a  better 

world. 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  his  widow, 
his  children,  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  the  flags  over  the  Capitol  are  flying 
at  half-mast  today  in  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted colleague.  Representative  Wil- 
liam Prrrs  Ryan,  of  New  York,  permit  me 
to  join  with  the  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  and  others  in  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing legislator. 

Certainly  I  share  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  devotion  and  ded- 
ication of  this  hard-working,  sincere 
colleague.  Bill  Ryan  held  liberal,  pro- 
gressive, and  advanced  views  smd  served 
his  district.  State,  and  Nation  faithfully 
and  well. 

I  recall  his  pleasure  and  approval  when 
the  Subcomlttee  on  Independent  Offices 
and  Housing  Appropriations — which  at 
that  time  I  was  honored  to  serve  as  chair- 
man— secured  approval  of  fimds  for  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

He  worked  diligently  for  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  as  well  as  public  hous- 


ing and  other  programs  for  the  under 
privileged  and  disadvantaged. 

I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  his  passing 
and  I  want  to  take  this  means  of  ex- 
t«iding  to  members  of  his  family  this 
expression  of  my  deepest  and  most  sin- 
cere sympathy  in  their  loss  and  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIB8TKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  a  good  friend  is  sdways  a  great 
personal  loss,  but  the  passing  of  such  a 
•man  as  William  Pitts  Ryan  is  an  even 
greater  loss  to  America. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  and 
work  closely  with  Bill  Ryan  on  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee.  Those  qualities 
one  looks  for  in  a  Congressman  were 
exemplified  in  Bill  Ryan — diligence, 
sensitivity.  Intellect,  and  decency. 

He  was  a  maverick  to  many,  for  his 
convictions  were  too  deeply  held  to  re- 
main imsald.  And  when  few  others  would 
say  them.  Bill  Ryan  would.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  be  "unpopular"  so  long  as  he 
felt  he  was  right.  And  more  often  than 
some  people  cared  to  admit,  he  was  right. 
Whether  it  was  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
health  services  for  the  poor,  normaliza- 
tion of  relationships  with  China,  racial 
discriminaticm  or  the  civil  rights  of  the 
disadvantaged,  he  was  there  long  before 
others  climbed  aboard. 

No  single  person  can  ever  be  the  con- 
science of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  if  one  were  to  take  names  for  an  ap- 
propriate designee.  Bill  Ryan  would 
have  been  high  on  such  a  list.  He  would 
not  have  looked  upon  himself  as  such — 
he  was  not  that  kind  of  man — but  by 
word  and  by  deed  he  earned  that  honor. 
His  untiring  pursuit  of  what  is  right 
was  what  his  life  was  all  about.  Ctaigress 
was  honored  by  his  presence,  and  that 
presence  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
Member  of  this  House  dies,  it  is  standard 
practice  to  eulogize  him  or  her  with 
standard  adjectives. 

Run  of  the  mill  adjectives  are  not  ade- 
quate to  describe  our  departed  former 
colleague.  William  Pitts  Ryan,  of  New 
York. 

Many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  disagreed  with  him 
philosophically  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
This  was  because  he  was  constantly 
staking  out  forward,  ideological  posi- 
tions that  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  country  would  adopt  and  Members 
of  this  House  would  adhere  to  in  future 
years.  ^  ^^ 

He  never  lacked  the  courage  of  nu 
convictions.  Certainly  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  within  memory  every  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  dispossessed  more 
ardenUy  or  sincerely. 

Every  coimtry,  especially  if  it  espouses 
free  ideals,  needs  men  like  Bill  Pitts 
Ryan.  He  was  our  walking,  living  con- 
science, abrasively  reminding  us  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  promise  equality  to 
all;  rather,  we  hsui  to  make  it  a  reality 
by  our  own  acts. 

I  know  that  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
all  shades  of  the  political  spectrum  will 
mourn  ills  passing  for  different  reasons. 
He  was  an  honest  num.  compassionately 
believing  in  the  ideals  our  oountry 
espoused  on  paper.  You  sdways  knew 
where  you  stood  with  him.  and  he  never 


headed  for  the  cloakroom  when  a  dllBcult 
vote  ocmfroDted  this  body. 

He  took  his  job  seriously,  repreeenting 
his  constitueats  ardently  and  oonioieD- 
tiously.  I  believe  that  the  Ideals  he  stood 
for  and  the  convictions  he  poaeMed.  in 
a  somewhat  modified  form,  represrait  the 
finest  distillation  of  America's  ideals. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  in  the  Congraas 
will  retain  our  capacity  for  indlgnatlaii 
at  the  sight  of  injustice.  That  was  his 
hallmark. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
Pitts  Ryan  is  gone,  and  this  coimtry 
as  well  as  this  national  legislative  body 
is  i>oorer,  because  of  It. 

He  was  a  man  of  vision  and  he  has 
often  been  described  as  a  man  ahead  of 
his  time.  I  am  sure  that  his  critics  feel 
that  if  there  was  ever  a  man  who 
marched  to  the  beat  of  a  different  drum- 
mer, it  was  he. 

Yet.  what  he  did  was  to  live  his  life 
in  such  a  way  that  one  might  assume 
that  his  motto  was:  "To  thine  own  self 
be  true." 

He  was  true  to  himself  in  that  he  could 
see  himself  honestly  in  relationship  to 
his  fellow  human  beings. 

He  could  see  himself  clearly  enough 
that  when  given  the  opportunity  for 
power  and  position,  that  he  used  this 
power  for  the  betterment  of  his  con- 
stituents and  his  coimtrymen.  and  not 

for  self -centered  purposes.  

Bill  Ryan  preceded  me  to  Congress 
by  Just  1  year,  and  when  I  came  to  the 
House  for  the  first  time  in  January  1962. 
he  was  one  of  those  Members  who  helped 
me  And  my  way. 

I  saw  in  him  dedication,  aggressive- 
ness, and  courage,  yet  his  manner  was 
quiet,  gentie,  and  unassuming. 

He  worked  hard  for  historic  and  pro- 
gressive legislation,  and  it  was  he  who 
led  the  way  in  many  a  legislative  fight 
during  this  past  decade  which  resulted 
in  victory  for  the  people. 

I  join  with  Bill  Ryan's  family,  his 
friends,  the  people  of  the  20th  District 
of  New  York,  and  this  Congress  in 
mourning  his  death. 

There  will  never  be  another  quite  like 
him  who  will  come  our  way  again. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Spesiker.  this 
past  Simday,  Bill  Ryan,  a  good  friend 
and  colleague,  passed  away.  We  are  all 
saddened  at  such  a  great  loss. 

Bill  was  a  man  ahead  of  his  time  who 
believed  in  progressive  legislstton  and 
reform.  He  was  a  man  devoted  to  a  cause 
and  who  gave  unstlntliigly  of  his  time 
and  effort.  He  never  stood  by  merely  as 
an  observer.  He  was  in  the  arena,  fight- 
ing for  a  better  life  and  world  for  all  men. 
Bill's  courage  and  outstanding  career 
as  a  public  servant  reminds  me  of  those 
words  written  years  ago  by  llieodore 
Roosevelt  on  the  heroic  qilrit: 

The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  U  ac- 
tvially  in  the  arena:  whoee  face  la  mamd 
by  dust  and  sweat  and  blood:  wbo  strives 
v&Uantly;  who  errs  and  o(»nes  sbort  again 
and  again:  who  knows  the  gre«t  enthusUsms, 
the  great  devotions,  and  tpttoAM  blmself  in  a 
worthy  caiue;  who  at  the  best  know*  In  the 
end  the  triumph  of  high  acbievementa;  and 
who  at  the  worst.  If  he  falls,  at  least  falls 
while  daring  greatly:  so  that  hU  pUoe  shall 
never  be  with  those  cold  and  ttmld  souls 
who  know  neither  victory  nor  defeat. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  Uke  to  place  in 
the  RicoRJ)  today  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  ooncemlng 
Btll  RTAif '9  career. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  very 
deepest  sympathy  to  Bill's  family  and 
friends  We  will  all  truly  miss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 

JtrnxaarrATm  Wvliaam  Rtaw ,  50.  Dns; 

LlBKRAl.    AND    R«»ORM    LKAOKX 

R«p  Wllllaai  T.  Ryan,  a  founder  of  the 
Democratic  reform  movement  In  New  York 
City  and  »  l>«ro  to  many  llb«»la  for  more 
than  a  decade,  died  here  laat  night  at  the 

age  of  50.  ^ 

A  spokesman  for  the  congresaman  s  office 
said  death  was  caused  by  a  reciurence  of 
throat  cancer  following  an  operation  this 
summer  for  a  perforated  stomach  ulcer. 

The  spokesman.  Erlka  Teutech,  said  Rep. 
Ryan  was  "physically  exhausted"  from  a  pri- 
mary campaign  this  spring  against  Rep.  Bella 
Abzug.  whose  19th  Congressional  District  In 
Manhattan  was  redUtrlbuted  into  neighbor- 
ing districts  by  reapportionment. 

The  campaign,  described  as  a  "liberal  civil 
war,"  was  marked  by  charges  that  a  whlsper- 
Ir.g  campaign  was  being  waged  alleging  that 
Rep.  Ryan  was  fatally  Ul.  At  the  time,  he 
denied  any  Ulnesa  and  aides  said  he  was  In 
the  beat  of  health. 

He  was  admitted  to  Memorial  Hospital  on 
July  6.  Miss  Teutsch  said,  for  a  checkup 
which  disclosed  an  ulcer.  While  recuperating 
from  an  operation  on  the  ulcer,  she  said. 
the  throat  cancer  that  had  hospitalized  Ryan 
In  1970  reapoeared,  and  "his  weakened  con- 
dition made'  It  difficult  to  undertake  steps 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  poeslble  to 
remove  or  stabilize  the  cancer." 

It  was  not  Immediately  clear  how  a  new 
Democratic  r.cmlnee  for  Rep.  Ryan's  district 
would  be  chosen,  but  the  outspoken  and 
equally  liberal  Mrs.  Abzug  seemed  a  strong 
posslbtlltv. 

Officials  in  the  State  Democratic  Commit- 
tee and  the  New  York  Secretary  of  State's 
Office  said  a  nominee  would  probably  be 
selected  within  15  days  by  members  of  the 
Bronx  and  Manhattan  Democratic  County 
committees  from  the  20th  Congressional  dis- 
trict. ^ 

That  designee  wUl  meet  Conservative  Har- 
vey Mlchelman  in  the  November  election,  the 
Associated  Press  reported  today,  but  New 
York  sources  said  they  expect  there  will  be 
no  GOP  opponent  In  the  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  district. 

Mrs.  Abzug.  who  was  defeated  by  Rep. 
Ryan  in  the  primary  earlier  this  year,  said: 
"My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  BUI  Ryan's 
wife  and  famUv  He  was  a  good  and  coura- 
geous man.  His  passing  Is  a  great  loss  to  the 
cavise  of  peace  and  social  reform." 

In  Huntington.  W.  Va..  Sen.  Oeorge  Mc- 
Govem.  the  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date, said  Rep  Ryan  "was  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  artlctaate  voices  for  peace 
In  the  United  States  Congress." 

Rep.  Ryan's  liberal  poaltlon  on  many  Isaues 
coet  him  influence  in  Congress  but  won  nlm 
the  admiration  and  loyalty  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

He  was  the  flrst  congressman  to  vote 
against  funds  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
one  of  the  war's  earliest  crltlca.  He  was  at- 
tacked for  advocating  the  admission  of  China 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  he  was  deemed 
radical  for  marching  In  civil  rights  demon- 
strattons  throughout  the  South. 

On  those  Issues,  and  many  more,  events. 
lat«r  moved  pubhc  opinion  behind  him. 

DKniATHD    8T    LIKD6AT 

Rep.  Ryan  won  every  election  he  ever  ran 
In,  except  for  one  Ul-fated  campaign  for 
mayor  In  1965  agalnat  John  V.  Lindsay.  And 
he  eatabUshed  the  reform  movement  as  a 
force  to  b«  reckoned  with  as  he  became  the 
city's  flrst  reform  district  leader,  then  Its  first 


reform  aasemWyman  and  Anally  its  flrst  re- 
form oongre^xian,  in  1980,  be«Jng  Rep.  Her- 
bert Zelenko  In  a  primary. 

In  recent  years,  his  major  project  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Gateway  National  Urban 
Recreational  Area  m  New  York.  He  was  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  bUl  oomlng  up  for 
debaite  In  Congrees  this  week. 

But  whUe  many  m  Congress  considered 
him  among  the  "wild-eyed  liberals."  he  was 
reepected  by  even  the  bitterest  opponents. 

He  once  said.  "Many  who  disagree  with 
me  seem  to  respect  the  fact  that  when  I 
speak,  I  speak  out  of  conviction  and  sin- 
cerity." ^  _,  ..  _ 
Tall  red-haired  and  freckle-faced,  with  a 
wide  smile,  he  was  often  mkstakenly  called 
"WUUam  Pltzryan."  combining  his  middle 
and  la«t  names,  and  even  those  who  knew 
bettw  used  the  misnomer  aflectlonately. 

His  critics  said  he  saw  things  at  100  per- 
cent right  or  100  percent  wrong,  would  not 
compromise,  could  not  be  induced  to  relax 
and  found  It  difficult  to  delegate  authority. 
"Is  that  criticism?"  he  once  laughingly  re- 
Rep  Ryan  moved  from  a  comlortable  law 
practice  and  a  Job  as  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  New  York  County  Into  politics,  work- 
ing for  the  election  of  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  for 
president  in  1956  and  winning  the  admira- 
tion of  Stevensonlans  such  as  Gov.  Herbert 
L   Lehman  and  Eleanor  Rooaevelt. 

Manv  of  Rep.  Rvan's  colleagues  In  Congrees 
and  in  politics  issued  statements,  of  grief, 
resrec  and  svmpathy  tonight. 

Sen  McOovern  also  said  of  Rep.  Ryan; 
•He  was  one  of  the  earliest  thoughtful  critics 
of  our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  a  great 
champion  of  peace,  a  great  champion  of  arms 
control  and  a  tremendous  fighter  for  ordinary 
people  m  this  country." 

tTRGED  CHINA  IN  TJ  JT. 

In  his  flrst  act  after  election  In  1960.  Rep. 
Ryan  violated  both  the  traditional  silence  of 
a  Junior  congressman  and  the  prevailing  cold 
war  ethic  by  calling  for  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations.  He 
agitated  against  renewed  funding  for  the 
Hcuse  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  voiced  opposition  to  spending  for  nu- 
clear arms. 

In  succeeding  terms  he  served  on  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  he 
worked  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
against  Comsat — the  comiaunlcatlons  satel- 
lite orbited  by  the  government  and  then 
turned  over  to  a  private  corporation— and 
against  the  seating  of  Mississippi  congress- 
men he  considered  to  have  been  elected  Ille- 
gally. 

Among  his  actions  as  a  congressman,  be- 
sides his  opposition  since  1963  to  the  Viet- 
nam war,  Rep.  Ryan  was  proudest  of  his 
unsuccessful  1965  challenge  to  the  Missis- 
sippi's congressional  delegation,  he  told  a 
reporter  this  summer. 

Arguing  that  the  delegation  had  been 
elected  lUegaUy  because  blacks  were  excluded 
from  voting,  he  managed  to  collect  145  votes 
for  his  position  and  to  keep  the  matter  alive 
for  three  weeks  after  Congress  opened. 

A  leader  of  congressional  efforts  to  end 
racial  discrimination.  Rep.  Ryan  In  1968  In- 
troduced the  flrst  bUl  in  Congress  to  provide 
for  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  for  every 
American  family.  More  recently,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  dangers  of 
PCBs — polychlorlnated  blphenlys — a  class  of 
chemicals  found  Increasingly  in  animal  and 
human  tissues. 

Although  one  of  the  foremost  liberals  In 
Congress,  he  was  considered  something  of  a 
loner,  and  his  colleagues  were  frequently 
slow  to  warm  to  his  enthusiasms. 

Rep.  Ryan  was  born  in  Albion,  N.Y.,  the 
son  of  Bernard  Ryan,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  presiding  Judge  of  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Claims.  He  attended  Prince- 
ton University.  After  service  in  the  Army  dur- 


ing World  War  II.  he  earned  a  law  degree  at 
Columbta  University  In  1949. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Prlscllla  Marbury;  a  son.  William  Jr.;  daugh- 
ters, Prtscllla,  Virginia  and  Catherine;  his 
father  and  hla  mother,  Harriett;  and  three 
brothers,  Bernard  Jr.,  Dr.  Hewitt,  and 
Leonard. 

Rep.  Ryan's  body  was  to  lie  at  the  Prank 
E.  Campbell  Funeral  Home  tonight  and  Tues- 
day. Religious  services  were  scheduled 
Wednesday  at  Corpus  Chrlstl  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Burial  will  be  private. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress  in  1965,  one  of 
my  supporters  wrote  to  my  office  urging 
me  to  seek  out  and  befriend  Congress- 
man William  Pitts  Ryan  and  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  causes  for  they 
were  just.  This,  she  believed,  would  be 
the  right  way  for  a  freshman  Congress- 
man to  begin. 

As  it  turns  out,  she  was  right.  In  the  8 
years  which  followed,  I  came  to  know 
and  respect  Bill  Ryan,  and  indeed,  to 
share  with  him  the  many  causes  and 
battles  in  the  name  of  progressive 
reform.  He  was  so  deeply  dedicated  to  the 
Issues  that  he  was  often  appropriately 
called  "the  moral  conscienoe  of  the  Con- 
gress." Bill  Ryan  s  imtimely  death  at 
the  age  of  50  leaves  a  void  not  easily 
filled  in  the  Congress,  and  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  whom  he  knew  and 
served. 

Bill  Ryan  was  a  man  of  foresight  and 
conviction,  assets  which  earned  him  a 
superlative  voting  record  during  his  12- 
year  membership  in  this  body.  He  was 
more  often  than  not  a  man  ahead  of  his 
time  but  right  on  the  issues. 

He  proudb'  held  the  record  as  the  first 
Congressman  to  speak  out  against  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  that  in 
1963  was  no  small  measuie  of  courage.  In 
1965,  he  held  hearings  on  Vietnam  and 
advocated  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war  when  opposition  to  it  was  still  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  not  political  ex- 
pediency. And.  most  recently,  still  fight- 
ing for  peace,  he  joined  with  four  other 
colleagues  to  introduce  a  resolution  im- 
peaching the  President  for  his  role  in  the 
war. 

As  his  first  act  representing  New  York  s 
20th  District,  he  called  for  the  admission 
of  China  to  the  United  Nations,  a  posi- 
tion whose  justification  came  12  long 
years  later.  Ever  an  opponent  of  the  cold 
war  mentality,  he  agitated  against  re- 
newed fimding  for  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  and  voiced  op- 
position to  spending  for  nuclear  arms, 
positions  whose  time  has  only  recently 
come. 

Perhaps  the  position  for  which  I  re- 
spected Bill  "Fitzkyan,"  the  most  was 
his  early  and  unswerving  commitment  to 
end  racial  discrimination  in  this  country. 
To  that  end.  he.  with  a  minority  of 
others,  challenged  the  congressional  de- 
legation from  Mississippi,  arguing  that 
it  had  been  illegally  elected  because 
blacks  were  excluded  from  voting.  In 
1968.  he  introduced  the  flrst  bill  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  for  every  American  family.  Bill 
was  also  a  longtime  proponent  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  cham- 
pion of  school  desegregation,  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  medicaid  coverage  for  poor 
children. 
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The  passing  of  Bill  Ryan  is  more 
than  the  personal  loss  which  we  all  share. 
It  is  the  loss  of  a  fine  American  and  out- 
standing pubUc  servant  whose  death  can 
only  diminish  the  forces  and  cause  of 
Prform.  He  wUl  Indeed  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
deed saddened  by  the  death  of  our  col- 
league William  Pitts  Ryan. 

I  knew  Bill  for  more  years  than  I  care 
to  remember.  He  was  a  warm,  intelllgMit, 
and  thoughtful  human  being,  a  leader 
whose  absence  will  be  sorely  felt  by  his 
family  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States.  , 

BttL  was  a  true  leader;  a  man  who  was 
out  in  front  of  his  colleagues  on  a  great 
many  important  issues.  He  was  a  man 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  a 
man  who  spoke  out  when  others  were  too 
timid  to  do  so. 

He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  integ- 
rity who  refused  to  dissemble,  who  used 
tnith  as  his  guiding  principle.  He  was  a 
man  who  believed  in  service  to  his  con- 
stituents, who  kept  their  needs  foremost 
in  his  thoughts.  . 

He  was  a  man  who  was  a  keen  legis- 
lator, who  knew  the  Intricacies  of  the 
legislative  process  and  used  them  fairly 
to  accomplish  his  objectives. 

In  short,  he  was  a  model  Congressman; 
a  man  deeply  concerned  with  the  future 
of  this  country  and  with  the  needs  of 
his  constituents. 

It  is  true  that  the  good  a  man  does 
lives  after  him  and  on  this  basis  alone. 
Bill  Ryan  and  his  work  will  be  with  us 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
was  known  as  a  fighter,  but  he  was 
among  the  first  who  spoke  out  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  He  was  a  crusader,  but 
he  was  willing  to  move  on  to  new  causes 
as  those  who  came  later  took  credit  for 
the  old.  He  ferreted  out  issues  where 
others  discerned  none.  He  was  impatient 
that  the  eradication  of  social  injustices 
moved  so  slowly,  yet  he  was  tolerant  of 
those  who  could  not  agree  with  him. 
Such  a  man  was  William  Pitts  Ryan. 
Congress  was  where  a  person  of  Bill 
Ryan's  unique  endowments  belonged, 
and  for  12  years  he  demonstrated  these 
qualities  of  humanity,  service,  and  cour- 
8ige  as  a  member. 

It  was  in  Congress  that  I  first  met  and 
got  to  know  Bill  Ryan.  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  our  frequent  dis- 
cussions, whether  on  legislation  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
or  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  on  both  of  which  he  served  with 
distinction,  or  on  other  matters.  Bill  was 
always  ready  to  listen.  He  was  always 
willing  to  help. 

Being  elected  to  my  first  term  in  Con- 
gress from  private  law  practice,  I  re- 
member saying  to  myself  after  one  of 
our  early  talks:  Why,  Bill  Ryan  keeps 
his  word— just  like  a  brother  attorney. 

Bill's  untimely  passing  is  indeed  a 
great  loss  to  this  body.  But  he  leaves  to 
his  colleagues  and  to  those  who  will  fol- 
low a  priceless  legacy— his  indomitable 
spirit.  Many  will  be  kindled  by  it;  still 
others  will  benefit  by  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Ryan  has  gone  on 
to  greater  heights;  but  those  of  us  who 
remain  must  carry  on  the  unfinished 
business   that  his  -vision.   Insight,   and 


understanding  helped  to  delineate  and 
identify. 

As  one  who  was  prlvll«ed  to  know 
Bill  Ryaw  as  a  fellow  legislator  and 
friend.  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Ryan  and  their 
children  and  to  other  members  of  the 
family  my  deepest  sympathy  In  this  their 
period  of  sadness. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day a  beloved  friend  and  a  most  distin- 
guished Congressman  passed  to  his  eter- 
nal rest  Bill  Ryan  will  sorely  be  missed. 
He  was  a  beautiful  human  being,  a 
humane,  compassionate,  public  servant 
who  was  genuinely  devoted  to  the  well 
being  of  his  fellow  man. 

Bill  Ryan  was  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  miUlons 
of  people  who  needed  a  champion  in  their 
comer.  He  was  the  kind  of  champion  that 
never  feared  to  speak  out  for  his  heart- 
felt convictions  and  to  work  unceasingly 
and  indefatigably  on  the  issues  he  felt 
important  to  the  people  of  his  district 
and  to  all  America. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Bill  knew  him  to 
be  completeLv  dedicated  to  a  better  way 
of  Ufe  for  all.  He  tackled  each  task  with 
the  same  vigor,  determination,  and 
strength  as  he  devoted  to  his  pet  causes. 
He  was  without  question  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  and  genuine  public  servants 
I  have  ever  worked  with  or  observed 
in  ray  28  vears  of  legislative  activity. 

Bill  had  been  consistently  ahead  of 
his  time  in  his  advocacy  of  public  causes 
when  it  came  to  understanding  and  for- 
mulating these  issues  few  had  a  keener 
mind  and  a  better  sense  of  judgment 
than  Bill  Ryan. 

He  had  that  unique  capacity  to  grasp 
public  Issues  and  to  come  up  %vith  re- 
sponsible solutions.  He  fought  relentless- 
ly for  human  justice  and  dignity  and  his 
efforts  here  in  Congress  have  made  an 
indeUble  mark  in  helping  to  build  a  bet- 
ter America. 

Bill  was  a  native  New  Yorker,  born  in 
Albany,  the  son  of  New  York  State  Court 
of  Claims  Judge  Bernard  Ryan.  He 
served  his  country  durtog  World  War  n 
as  an  artillery  officer  in  the  Pacific  the- 
ater of  operations,  and  later  earned  a 
law  degree  at  Columbia  University  hi 
1949.  He  was  also  an  able  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  of  New  York  Coimty  from 
1950  to  1957. 

As  a  community  leader,  a  worker  from 
the  precinct  to  district  level  for  his  party 
as  well  as  a  stanch  advocate  of  a  re- 
sponsive democratic  political  structure, 
he  got  to  know  and  feel  the  grassroots 
problems  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas. 

Bill  was  that  kind  of  special  blend 
of  Congressman — knowledgeable,  hard 
working,  warm,  friendly,  but  above 
all,  a  gentleman,  who  never  let  the  heat 
of  congressional  battles  blur  his  vision  of 
the  essential  goodness  of  mankind.  He 
earned  the  respect  of  all  of  us.  and  I  Join 
Bill's  colleagues  In  the  Congress  in  ex- 
tending to  his  lovely  wife.  PrlsclUa.  his 
four  children,  and  his  dear  parents 
heartfelt  sympathy  at  this  time  of  tragic 
loss. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  devoted  servant 
and  we  will  aU  feel  his  passing.  But  we 
can  all  be  consoled  with  the  knowledge 
that  Bill's  contributions  have  brought  us 
closer  to  the  realization  of  a  better  world. 


Mr  GORMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
a  heartfelt  loss  has  fallen  upon  n^ col- 
leagues and  myself  in  the  absence  of  the 
late  WttLiAM  Pitts  Rtan. 

His  career  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Halls  of  Congress  consistently 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  rare  quaUties^ 
His  compassion  for  the  downtrodden  and 
disadvantaged  was  surpassed  only  by 
the  strength  of  his  com-lctions.  He  was 
respected  by  all  who  came  hi  contact 
with  him  whether  they  agreed  with  his 

views  or  opposed  them.  

Bill  Ryan  and  I  began  our  congrres- 
sional  service  in  the  same  year  and  on 
the  same  committee.  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. Shice  our  flrst  meeting  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  offer  his  valuable  ad- 
vice and  friendship. 

Throughout  Bill  Ryan's  12-year  serv- 
ice in  the  House  he  blazed  a  trail  ol 
leadership  in  many  areas  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  American  people.  He  was  one 
of  the  flrst  members  to  speak  out  a«^inst 
our  mvolvement  in  IndocWna  and  led 
airain  and  again  in  striking  blows  at 
segregation.  Hi.«=  record  on  promoting 
racialjustlce  Is  unparalleled. 

Prom  the  beginnhig  he  fought  and 
fought  hard  to  secure  health  care  and 
needed  social  services  for  the  sick,  the 
poor  and  the  elderly.  His  constituency 
comprised  not  only  the  people  who 
elected  him,  but  all  Americana. 

He  particularly  cared  about  children,  a 
traditionally  voiceless  group.  Bnx  Ryan 
championed  lead  paint  poisoning  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  death  and  sickness 
of  thousands  of  children  each  year. 

The  integrity  and  selflessness  of  BttL 
Ryan  made  It  an  honor  to  serve  In  the 
sam"  bodv  with  him.  I  shall  long  remem- 
ber his  achievements  and  long  mourn  his 
passing.  It  has  been  Pa^P^«^!j,  °[^ 
time'!  that  the  loss  of  one  man  diminishes 
all  humanity.  The  loss  of  Bill  Ryan  M) 
his  friends,  constituents,  and  the  Nation 
more  than  deserves  this  tribute^ 

To  his  wife.  PrtscUla  and  their  chil- 
dren. Carole  and  I  extend  our  deep  per- 
sonal svmpathy. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  conscience 
and  courage  have  become  overused  words 
in  tills  age  of  rhetorical  overkill.  But 
they  apply  ^vlth  undlmhiished  meaning 
to  William  Pttts  Ryan.  His  death  Is  a 
severe  loss  to  this  House  and  to  this  Na- 

For  more  than  a  decade.  Bill  Ryan 
was  a  spokesman  hi  tiie  Congress  for  tiie 
decent  and  the  humane.  Even  as  his 
•physical  voice  weakened  from  the  effects 
of  the  lUness  which  has  now  claimed  his 
life  his  moral  voice  kept  coming  through, 
loud  and  clear,  as  guide  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  rest  of  us . 

Bill's  initial  election— running  as  he 
was  as  a  founder,  along  with  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Senator  Herbert  Lehman, 
of  the  Reform  Democratic  movement  in 
New  York  City— gave  promise  of  for- 
ward-looking pubhc  senlce  to  come. 
He  soon  lived  up  to  tiiat  promise. 
As  early  as  1963.  Bn-L  Ryan  was  speak- 
ing out/— all  but  alone— against  our  disas- 
trous policy  in  Vietnam.  He  stayed  in  the 
forefront  of  the  growing  number  urging 
that  we  get  our  troops  out  rather  than 
compounding  the  original  tragic  mistake 
of  our  Involvement. 
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Domestically.  Bill  Ryan  was  a  sincere 
and  untiring  advocate  of  measures  to 
giiarantee  civil  rights  for  all  Americans. 
One  of  his  first  speeches  when  he  en- 
tered the  House  was  a  plea  for  a  legis- 
lative "war  on  discrimination."  More  re- 
cently. Bill  became  a  champion  of  the 
new  rights  battle— that  for  equal  rights 
for  women.  And  he  stood  up  consistently 
for  the  rights  of  the  workers  in  our  coun- 
try, whether  the  factory  employee  in  his 
own  Manhattan,  or  the  farm  laborer  In 
California. 

His  active  Interests  extended  from  en- 
larging our  national  park  areas  to  ex- 
panding equal  housing  opportunities, 
from  eliminating  poisonous  lead-based 
painte  to  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
accused. 

But  always  the  common  denominator 
was  people,  and  Bill  Ryan's  love  for 

them. 

We  have  all  lost  a  good  friend. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  lost  a  determined, 
dedicated  Member  In  the  passing  of  our 
colleague,  William  Pitts  Ryan. 

A  native  of  western  New  York  State 
and  the  son  of  a  distinguished  State 
jurist.  Bill  Ryan  left  behind  an  enviable 
record  of  public  service  and  devotion  to 
the  causes  to  which  he  believed. 

Bill  Ryan  often  faced  overwhelming 
opposition  to  his  views  and  yet  he  never 
was  deterred.  He  never  lost  faith.  Indeed, 
perhaps  one  of  his  most  outstanding 
characteristics  was  his  ability  to  dls.igree 
with  tenacity  and  intensity,  and  yet 
never  be  considered  to  be  disagreeable. 
This  Is  truly  the  mark  of  a  man. 

The  last  example  of  his  complete  dedi- 
cation and  determination  was  that  day 
last  month  when  he  got  up  from  his  sick 
bed  in  New  York  City,  and  traveled  to 
Washington  to  cast  his  vote  on  an  issue 
he  felt  critical. 

Although  fighting  for  his  health  for 
several  years — another  battle  he  was  to 
lose — Bill  Ryan  never  let  down  on  his 
work.  He  spent  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  In  behalf  of  his  beliefs  and  in 
personal  sissistance  to  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Ryan  has  gone,  but 
we  all  are  richer  for  his  having  passed 
our  way.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife  and  children,  his  parents  and 
others  in  the  Ryan  family. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
deeply  saddened  by  the  untimely  death 
of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Wn-LUM  Pitts  Ryan  of  New  York.  There 
Is  no  Member  to  whom  the  term  "Honor- 
able" could  be  more  suitably  applied. 

A  distinguished  legislator,  a  humani- 
tarian,  an   effective   battler   for  lonely 
causes.  Bill  Ryan  knew  no  peer  in  his 
dedication  to  service  and  principle.  He 
was  the  earliest  opponent  of  the  Vietnam 
war    and    to    the    end    remained     its 
stanchest   critic.   Had   his   words   been 
heeded,  many  thousands  of  fine  young 
American  boys  would  be  alive  today  and 
our  Nation  would  not  have  squandered 
Its  wealth,   spirit,   and   Integrity   on   a 
forlorn  and  fallacious  cause.  Bill  Rtaw 
knew  that  the  war  was,  at  bottom,  an 
affront  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  he  did 
his  utmost  to  end  it  and  thus  restore 


human   decency   in   place   of   senseless 
slaughter. 

Since  my  office  was  next  door  to  his  in 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  I  had 
many  occswlons  to  observe  Bill  Ryan 
working  tirelessly  at  hours  when  many 
other  Members  had  long  since  departed 
for  the  day.  As  a  comember  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  marveled  at  his  Immense  under- 
standing of  the  legislation  that  came 
before  us.  and  his  attentive  mterest  to 
sound  conservation  practices  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Truly,  Bill  Ry.\n  was  a  Member  whose 
loss  will  be  sorely  felt  in  this  House.  He 
represented  the  ideal  of  a  legislator 
whose  independent  thinking  and  judg- 
ment are  brought  to  bear  on  Issues  of 
national  importance.  Never  did  he  com- 
promise on  principle  or  bow  to  expedi- 
ency. In  bis  service,  politics  assumed  a 
new  proportion  of  integrity. 

We  can  all  Uke  a  lesson  from  liis 
example  of  courage  and  ability,  but  we 
can  never  regain  the  crusading,  idealis- 
tic spirit  which  he  brought  to  this  Cham- 
ber. That  was  unique  to  Bill  Ryan, 
whose  memory  we  will  long  cherish. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  lost  one  of  its  dearest  souls.  Bill 
Ryan  and  I  came  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  with  different  backgrounds, 
and  in  some  areas,  with  different  views 
of  government.  I  have  had  many  pleas- 
ant conversations   with  Bill,   however, 
and  never  once  did  we  have  any  dis- 
agreeable words.  Bill  Ryan  never  car- 
ried  his  legislative   fights   as   personal 
battles  against  individuals.  He  was  an 
axdent.  progressive  Congressman,  and  I 
suppose  he  was  as  near  a  reformer  or 
crusader  as  anyone  in  the  House.  His 
views  were  sincere.  He  worked  at  his  job 
as  hard  as  any  man  in  the  House,  con- 
stantly  driving   forward,    pushing   and 
shoving  his  bills  and  the  measures  he 
supported.  He  was  always  a  gentleman. 
We  all  must  admit  that  Bill  Ryan 
probably  had  as  uncanny  a  foresight  into 
things  to  come  or  changes  that  would 
come  about  as  any  man  who  has  served 
in  recent  times  in  the  House.  He  believed 
in  changes  and  worked  hard  for  them. 
Not  only  has  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  his  own  congressional  district 
lost  s   friend,  but  the  .\merican  people 
have  lost  a  good  friend.  Bill  Ryan  was 
the  kind  of  person  who  will  be  remem- 
bered for  what  he  stood  for  and  what  he 
did  more  than  for  what  he  said.  He  was 
a  good  man  and  a  good  Congressman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try and  the  House  have  Just  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  untimely  death  of  Con- 
gressman William  Pitts  Ryan  of  New 
York. 

Bill  Ryan  was  a  Democrat.  I  a  Repub- 
lican, and  we  represented  constituencies 
with  great  differences  in  opinions  and 
background.    As    the    years    passed.    I 
learned  to  know  how  very  sincere  and 
dedicated  Bill  Ryan  was  and  how  well 
he  represented  the  Interests  of  those  he 
was  privileged  to  represent.  It  wsis  my 
good  fortune  to  get  to  know  him  best 
through  his  very  earnest  efforts  on  be- 
half of  better  housing  for  the  low  income 
and  under-privileged  groups  in  our  econ- 
omy. 


He  constantly  pounded  home,  both  on 
the  House  floor,  and  in  appearances  be- 
fore our  Special  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, the  needs  of  those  he  represented 
and  the  great  numbers  of  people  in  the 
country  who  were  less  fortunate  than  the 
majority. 

I  believe  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
found  him  the  same  as  I  did,  a  man  of 
complete  integrity,  honesty,  sincerity 
and  a  great  dedication  toward  accom- 
plishing the  best  for  all. 

People  say  that  Bill  was  a  man  with 
vision,  that  he  was  first  on  many  issues, 
among  them  our  military  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  Well,  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  vision  with  nothing  to  lose,  but  it 
is  another  thing  to  have  vision  which 
could  prove  costly  to  oneself.  Bill  Ryan 
took  stands  that  were  unpopular,  that 
could  have  hurt  him,  because  he  believed 
they  were  right  and  he  had  the  coiu-age 

to  say  so. 

Bill  was  a  real  stand-up  man  who  I 
feel  had  the  respect  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  My  deep 
sympathy  goes  to  his  family  and  I  just 
hope  that  we  in  the  House  will  never  for- 
get his  fight  for  good  legislation  with  no 
selfish  results  in  mind. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  our  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
William  Pitts  Ryan,  who  had  unselfishly 
and  tirelessly  served  the  people  of  his 
district.  New  York,  and  the  Nation  for 
13  years  m  Congress. 

Bill  Ryan  began  his  public  service  as 
assistant  district  attorney  in  the  district 
attorney's  office  of  New  York  County. 
He  later  pioneered  the  establishment  of 
Democratic  reform  groups  on  New  York's 
West  Side. 

A  conscientious  representative  of  the 
people,  he  matatained  one  of  the  best 
attendance  and  voting  records  in  the 
House  untU  the  time  of  his  final  illness 
and  was  consistently  prepared  on  the 
issues  of  House  debate.  Bill  Ryan  cou- 
rageously fought  for  that  in  which  he 
believed.  He  was  the  first  Member  to 
declare  opai  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war  and  had  persisted  in  that  opposition. 
In  the  forefront  of  medicare  extension, 
efforts  to  curb  the  use  of  chemical  addi- 
tives in  food  and  the  use  of  lead-based 
paint  which  endangers  the  Uves  of  those 
children  who  might  Ingest  it.  and  civil 
rights  legislation.  William  Pitts  Ryan 
remained  the  progressive  reform  candi- 
date he  had  been  when  first  elected  to 
the  87th  Congress. 

I  shall  miss  our  interesting  conversa- 
tions while  awaiting  votes  in  the  Speak- 
er's Anteroom.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to 
his  wife  and  children  at  this  time  of  their 
great  personal  grief. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Wilijam  Pitts  Ryan. 

He  was  a  deeply  dedicated  and  sincere 
legislator  who  fought  with  skill,  vigor, 
and  intense  conviction  for  those  causes 
and  issues  he  believed  in.  While  often  in 
disagreement  with  Bill  Rtah'b  views,  I 
always  yielded  to  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  respected  his  deep  belief  in  the 
positions  he  advocated. 
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After  serving  with  distinction  during 
World  War  n  as  an  officer  in  the  Field 
ATtiUery  overseas,  he  became  an  out- 
standing prosecmtor  in  the  office  of  the 
New  York  district  attorney.  Following 
election  to  Congress  in  1980.  Bnx  gained 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  When  later 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary he  contributed  signiflcantiy  to 
shaping  much  of  the  important  legisla- 
tion reported  out  by  that  committee. 

Bnx  Ryan  vms  a  warm  and  friendly 
man  who  could  disagree  with  a  coUeague. 
but  never  be  disagreeable.  He  was  truly 
a  gentieman.  and  won  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  other  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  late  colleague  and 
good  friend  William  Pitts  Ryan.  I  knew 
him  well,  and  I  liked  him.  Like  so  many 
others,  I  admired  him  for  his  conviction 
and  his  dedication.  And  that  is  a  tribute 
paid  him  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 

I  will  miss  his  presence  in  these  Cham- 
bers. He  was  really  just  beginning  his 
work  when  he  died,  but  this  is  a  better 
place  for  his  having  been  here.  I  express 
my  deepest  feelings  of  sorrow  and  regret 
to  his  wife  and  his  family. 

The  House  of  Representatives  today 
named  Gateway  National  Seashore  in  his 
honor.  It  will  be  knovra  as  William  Pitts 
Ryan  Gateway  National  Seashore.  It  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Gateway  is  a 
fitting  memorial  to  a  man  whose  inter- 
ests were  with  the  people,  first,  last  and 
always. 

The  late  Congressman  initiated  the 
project  and  worked  relentlessly  to  make 
it  a  reality.  It  is  pure  irony  that  he  is 
not  here  to  see  his  work  come  to  fruition. 
It  is  appropriate   that   Bill  Ryan's 
memorial  be  bright,  associated  with  the 
better  things  in  life.  He  was  that  way. 
Still  a  young  man  at  his  untimely  death. 
Mr.  Ryan  was  a  leader,  often  described 
as  "ahead  of  his  time."  That  was  true. 
Much  of  what  he  advocated  was  novel, 
ahead  of  its  time.  He  did  the  right  thing 
by  Instinct,   and  was  relentless  in   its 
pursuit.  Some  critics  said  he  saw  things 
as    100-percent    right    or     100-percent 
wrong,  would  not  compromise,  could  not 
be    Induced    to    relax    and    found    it 
impossible  to  delegate  authority. 

To  that  his  response  was  "Is  that  a 
criticism?" 

Because  of  this  unswerving  dedication 
to  what  he  believed  m.  Bill  collected  a 
lot  of  lumps  along  the  way.  Some  saw 
him  as  an  outsider,  and  told  him  so.  But 
to  no  avail.  He  spoke  out  of  sincerity  and 
conviction.  He  was  imiformly  respected 
for  it. 

Beyond  that  tribute,  the  genuine 
respect  of  his  colleagues,  naming  Gate- 
way in  his  honor  will  cause  millions  of 
people  who  use  those  facilities  to  recall 
William  Pitts  Ryan,  and  the  dedication 
he  brought  to  making  the  Nation  Sea- 
shore possible.  They  will  remember  a 
man  who  cared. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives In  expressing  my  deep  re- 
gret and  personal  sadness  at  the  passing 
of  our  good  friend  and  coUeague.  Con- 
gressman William  Pitts  Ryan. 

Bill  Ryan  was  considered  by  some  as 
a  man  "ahead  of  his  times."  But.  I  per- 
sonally feel  he  is  more  aptly  described 
as  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  change 
with  the  times — even  if  It  meant  Initiat- 
ing the  change  himself. 

Not  a  man  to  find  comfort  in  the  se- 
curity of  numbers  or  the  knowledge  that 
his  views  were  generally  accepted,  he 
was.  many  times,  the  "first"  to  challenge 
established  policies  and  to  propose  In 
their  place  impopular.  and  seemingly 
radical,  alternatives.  During  the  years 
when  "liberal"  thinking  was  not  in  vogue, 
Bill  Ryan  was  always  a  leading  spokes- 
man for  liberal  causes.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  vision  and  insight  who  was  keenly 
attimed  to  change  in  a  swiftly  and  ever- 
changing  world,  and  his  unselfish  dedi- 
cation and  untiring  efforts  for  human 
betterment  have  been  responsible  for 
much  reform  and  social  progress. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  have  served  in  the  House  with  a 
mEin  of  such  unusual  foresight  and 
courage.  In  paying  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  outstanding  legislator  and 
man,  I  think  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  the  people  of  this  country  to  follow 
his  fine  example  and  never  become  com- 
placent or  fear  change. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
vears  I  have  served  in  the  House,  no 
thoughts  or  emotions  have  been  harder 
to  express,  no  words  have  been  more  dif- 
ficult to  form  than  those  I  speak  today. 
I  learned  of  Bill  Ryan's  death  m 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  while  I  was  travel - 
tog  with  Senator  George  McGovern.  The 
pain  of  this  devastating  news  was  re- 
lieved somewhat,  because  I  learned  it 
from  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  both  of 
ours  from  young  Democrat  days.  Paul 
Wieck. 

No  tribute  has  been  more  deserved. 
No  memorial  has  been  more  nobly  earned 
than  that  which  we  render  the  memory 
of  our  colleague.  Bill  Ryan. 

To  his  lovely  wife.  Priscllla,  and  to  his 
family,  we  extend  our  most  heartfelt 
svmpathy.  I  hope  that  the  knowledge 
their  loss  is  shared  by  those  of  us  who 
worked  with,  loved,  and  admired  this 
courageous  and  righteous  giant  of  a  man. 
is  of  some  comfort  to  them. 

Virtue,  righteousness,  courage,  and 
gentleness,  terms  we  do  not  often  see 
applied  to  20th-century  man  must  be 
used  when  remembering  Bill  Ryan. 

Bill  Ryan  was  a  dear  friend.  Our  rela- 
tionship dates  back  to  1957  and  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Yoimg  Democrats, 
when  the  "reform"  Young  Democrats 
led  bv  Bill  Ryan  were  challenging  the 
seating  of  the  then,  DeSapio  "organiza- 
tion" group.  Our  efforts  to  achieve  this 
goal  narrowly  faUed.  Little  did  I  know 
then,  that  this  was  to  be  the  begtoning  of 
a  warm  and  deep  personal  friendship  be- 
tween Bill  and  me.  To  me,  he  w8»  a 
symbol  of  all  that  Is  good  and  -loble  to 
American  political  life. 

In  this  Chamber,  he  voted  his  con- 
science when  time  and  time  again  that 
conscience  made  him  the  one  against 
the  many.  He  served  the  cause  of  hiiman 


dignity,  the  cause  of  peace,  the  twin 
causes  of  economic  and  social  justice 
with  the  last  ounce  of  energy  he 
ponnrfiBfid 

Bill  Ryan's  first  vote  in  this  House  wm 
a  vote  for  human  dignity  and  Jiistlce 
when  he  voted  to  deny  funds  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  despite  Uie  ex- 
pressed concem  of  liis  staff  and  family 
and  the  urgmg  of  some  of  us  that  he 
remain  in  bed  and  conserve  his  strength. 
Bill  Ryan  again  demonstrated  his  deep 
commitment  to  human  dignity  and  jus- 
tice by  leavtog  his  sick  bed  and  making 
the  difficult  journey  to  Washtogton  to 
cast  his  last  vote — one  to  end  the  war  to 
Vietnam. 

I  am  richer,  this  House  is  richer,  be- 
cause Bill  Ryan  walked  among  us.  The 
emotions  which  I  feel  today  defy  reduc- 
tion to  words.  I  personaUy  pledge  to 
honor  his  memory  not  with  words,  but 
by  conttoutog  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
justice  with  which  the  name  Bill  Ryan 
Is  synonymous. 

Etiripides  said : 

When  good  men  die.  their  goodness  does 
not  perish  but  Uves  though  they  are  gone. 

Bill  Ryan  was  a  good  man.  Bill  Ryan 
was  a  man  of  wisdom,  compassion,  and 
love.  He  has  touched  the  lives  of  many 
citizens  from  the  deltas  of  Mississippi  to 
the  battlefields  to  Vietnam,  frcKn  the 
West  Side  of  New  York  to  the  Hall  of  this 
Congress.  Bill  Ryan  will  live  on  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  knew  him. 

I  could  say  more  as  recollections  of 
my  association  with  this  giant  of  a  man 
flood  my  mind,  but  I  will  close  this  most 
deeply  felt  tribute  virlth  words  from 
Shakespeare  which  so  aptly  appl>'  to  Bill 
Ryan: 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,   and   sleeps   In 

peace. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  our  deceased  col- 
league. Bill  Ryan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  P.  RYAN 

Mr.  Speaker. 


I  of- 


Mr.  STRATTON. 
f  er  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows :  . . ,  „ 
H.  Res.  llie 

Re»oir>ed,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  aorrow  o*  the  death  c<  the  Hon- 
owkble  wmiam  F.  By^i,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  Yortt.         _,  ,„  „ 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  18  M«n- 
bera  of  the  Houee,  with  suoh  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arm*  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
auoh  swpa  «*  m*y  ^«  necewary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the«  rerolutlons  and 
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Cb*t  tb«  neoeonry  expenses  In  oonnecUoc 
tharevtth  b«  paid  out  of  the  contUigeiit 
fund  of  tbe  House. 

AeMlved,  Th*t  the  Clark  communicate 
DhsM  rwolutton  to  the  Senate  sajd  trans- 
mit »  oopy  tSiereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 


The  resolutions  were  agreed  to 


mittlng  a  report  for  flsaa  year  1973  on  Fed- 
aial  contributions  to  States  for  personnel 
and  administration  of  civil  defense,  pursuant 
to  section  306  of  the  Ped«ral  Civil  EJefense 
Act  of  1960,  as  amended  (60  U.3.C.  App.  2386 
(f ) ) ;  to  thB  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3340.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
CBiairman,  Rxport-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,   txansmlttlng  the  anniiai   re- 


3346.  A  letter  from  the  Secaretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  to  the  Oommlt)tee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Plsberlee. 

2347.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of   General   Services,  transmitting  a  re- 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chadr  appotote  as     ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Oscaiyear  1973;  to  the     quest  for  withdrawal  of  a  pr^pectus  on  the 
embers  of  the  funeral  committee  the     s!^^  on  Banking  and  Currtmcy.  post  office  and  courthoiue  in  aprtngfleld,  m.; 


members 

following  Members  on  the  part  at  the 
House:  Messrs.  Cillir,  Sthatton,  Ad- 
DABBO,  Carey  of  New  York.  King,  Hoh- 
TON,  Mttrpht  of  New  York,  Rkd,  Btsg- 

HAM.    CONABLI.    HANLITY.    WOLFT,    BRASCO, 

Hastings,     Dow,     Rancel,     Diggs     and 

HUWGAT«. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Committee   on   Banking 

2341.  A  letter  from  the  Oovemment  Af- 
fatra  Ofllcer.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
Unltad  atatee,  transnalttlng  a  report  of  the 
sotlvltleB  of  the  Bank  under  the  export  ex- 
pansion facility  program  diirtng  flsoai   year 


to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bbceivkd  Fbom  the  CoicPTBOu-ni  QxiraaAL 
2348.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUw 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  law  permlt- 


1973,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-390;  to  the     ^jjj^  ^jj^  salver  of  erroneoxis  payments  of  pay 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  <  at  1  o'clock  and  29  min- 
utes p.m.'  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  September  19.  1972,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  X33V,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2334.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  "Management  of  lands  and  re- 
sources. Bxireau  of  Land  Management."  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  a  need  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

2336.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Air 
Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  without  formal  advertisement  for 
the  period  January  1-June  30.  1973.  pursuant 
to  section  804,  Public  Law  90-110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2336.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Selective  Service  System,  transmitting  his 
semiannual  report,  covering  the  period  ended 
June  30.  1973.  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act;  to  fhe 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2337.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  the  statistical 
supplement  to  the  stockpile  report  for  the 
6  months  ended  June  30.  1972,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act,  Public  Law  620.  79th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  for  the  quarter  ended  June 
30.  1973.  on  Pederftl  contributions  to  States 
for  civil  defense  eqiilpmant  and  facilities, 
pursuant  to  section  301(1)  of  the  Federal 
Cini  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50 
US.C.  App.  22811):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2339.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense    Civil    Pr«iMtPednees    Agency,    trans- 


Committee   on    Banking    and    Currency 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Commission's  final  determination  In 
docket  No.  23-D,  The  San  Carlos  Apache 
Tribe  of  Arizona:  The  White  Mountain 
Apache  Tnbe  of  the  Fort  Apache  Indian  Res- 
ervation; The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe 
or  Group.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  or 
Group,  The  Cibecue  Apache  Tribe  or  Group, 
The  Northern  Tonto  Apache  Tribe  or  Group, 
The  Southern  Tonto  ApacKe  Tribe  or  Group, 
and  the  several  bands  of  each  of  them,  ex 
rel.  respectively  Clarenct  Wesley  {White 
Mountain).  Jess  J.  Stevens  ^San  Carlos). 
Nelson  Lupe.  Sr.  (Cibecue),  Harrington 
Turner  (Northern  Tonto ) ,  and  Ernest  Cutter 
{Southern  Tonto);  The  Western  Apache 
and  each  group  and  band  thereof,  ex  rel., 
Clarence  Wesley,  Jess  J.  Stevens,  Nelson 
Lupe,  Sr.,  Harrington  Turner,  and  Ernest 
Cutter.  Plaintiffs  v.  The  United  States 
of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  25 
0.S.C.  70(t);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Commission's  final  determination  In 
docket  No.  23-J.  The  Northern  Tonto  Apache 
Tribe  or  group,  each  grotip  a-nd  band  thereof, 
ex  rel..  Harrington  Turner:  The  Yavapai  and 
the  groups  and  bands  thereof,  ex  rel..  Cal- 
loway Bonnaha,   Harry  Jcne-i.  Fred  Beauty, 
and   Warren   Gazzam;    T)ie   Western   Apache 
and  each   group  and   band   thereof,   ex  rel., 
Clarence  Wesley,  Jess  J.  Stevens,  Nelson  Lupe, 
Sr..  Harrington   Turner  and  Ernest  Cutter: 
The  Yavapai- Apache  Indian  Community,  The 
Fort  McDowell    Mohave-Apache  Community, 
The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona,  The 
White  Mountain   Apache  Tribe   of  the  Fort 
Apache  Indian  Reservation,  each  on  its  own 
behalf,  on  behalf  of  the  several  bands  and 
groups  of  each   of  them,  respectively,  and 
each  on  behalf  of  the  Northern  Tonto  Apache 
Tribe  or   group,   and   each   group   and    band 
thereof.   Plaintiffs,   v.    The   United   States  of 
Am.erica,  Defendant,   pursuant  to  36  U.S.C. 
70(t):    to   the    Committee   on    Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2344.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  for 
public  affairs.  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corp.,  transmitting  reports  on  il)  the  aver- 
ago  number  of  passengers  per  day  on  bo«tfd 
each  train  operated  by  AMTRAK,  and  (2) 
the  on-time  pyerformance  at  the  final  deaitl- 
natton  of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and 
railroad,  covering  the  month  of  August  1972, 
p\u-suant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oonunerce. 

2345.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice:  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classlfl cation,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 


(Public  Law  90-616);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  protecting  Amer- 
ica's estuaries;  Puget  Sound  and  the  Straits 
of  Georgia  and  Juan  de  Fuca  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1401).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  16705.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1402).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD :  Committee  of  conference, 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4383  (Rept.  No. 
92-1403).   Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  fallows: 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mrs.  GRrprrrHS, 
Mr.     St     Qebmain,     Mr.     James     V. 
Stanton,  and  Mr.  Mosheb)  : 
HJl.    16702.   A   bill   to   amend  the   Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral-State   public    assistance    and    medicaid 
programs  ( and  recipients  of  assistance  under 
the    veterans'    pension    and    compensation 
programs  or  any  other  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  program)  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.    16703.    A   bill    to   establish   the   'Van 
Buren-Llndenwald  Historic  Site  at  Kinder- 
hook,   N.Y  ,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wro- 
NALL.   Mr.    Barrett,    Mrs.   Sullivan, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Annttnzio,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  Curlin.  Mrs.  Dwter, 
Mr.   Johnson  of  Pennsylvajila,  Mr. 
J.  Wnj-iAM  Stanton.  Mr.  WmLiAMS. 
Mr.  Wylie.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   Mr.    McKiNNEY,    and    Mr. 
F^enzel)  : 
H.R.  16704.  A  bill  to  consolidate,  simplify, 
and  improve  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
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By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
HR    16705.  A  bUl  making  approprtationa 
for  foreign  asalstance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Barrxtt)  : 
HJ   Res    1301-  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hotising 


and  Urban  Development  with  re^)*ct  to  ttoe 
insuimnce  of  1om»  and  mortgage  under  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ABOUKEZK: 
H.   Has.    1120.   Resolution   c»Ulng   for  the 
immediate   stiapension   of   American   M^^ 
anoe  to  Uganda;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

383  The  SPBAKXB  presented  a  petition  of 
the  National  AflK)clation  of  Regulatory  Com - 
nusaloners.  Washington.  UC  «•!»"▼•  *«  "f 
quaUty  standards  for  sulfur  dioxide  emU- 
ilons  which  was  referrnd  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  commerce. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Spirit  of  God.  descend  upon  this  place 
to  illuminate  Thy  servants  with  spirit- 
ual power  and  wisdom  beyond  their  own 
as  they  undertake  the  tasks  of  a  new 
week.  Spare  them  from  feelings  of  dis- 
couragement,   impotence,    cynicism,  or 
fear.  May  they  fear  only  divine  disap- 
proval. May  they  have  faith  in  what  is 
true  and  good.  Move  them  to  greater 
deeds  for  strengthening  the  Nation's  in- 
stitutions, serving  the  people's  needs,  and 
improving     the     prospects     for     peace 
throughout  the  world.  In  these  days  of 
hard  decision,  awaken  the  people  to  a 
new  and  elevated  patriotism  and  a  re- 
fined sense  of  civic  responsibility  which 
blesses  each  person  and  serves  the  needs 
of  all. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  15,  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE  DEL- 
AWARE TRIBE  AND  THE  ABSENTEE 
DELAWARE  TRIBE  OP  INDIANS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1089,  H.R.  14267. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  14267.  To  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket  No. 
298  and  the  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Western  Oklahoma,  and  others,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  72,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"manner",  strike  out  "99"  and  Insert 
"90";  and,  in  line  20.  after  the  word 
"and",  strike  out  "1"  and  insert  "10". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  ^vas  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


dent  at  Plttaburgh  earlier  in  the  day:  A 
woman  practicaUy  knocked  me  down  to  shake 
Sen  Kennedys  hand.  She  said,  'Oh,  Sen.  Ken- 
^y^ca^  hardly  wait  untU  1976.'  Then 
she  saw  me  and  said,  'Oh,  Sen,  McOoveni.  I  m 
sorry.  But  that's  Just  the  way  we  feel  out 

*How  many  voters  feel  that  way.  not  only 
in  PennsylvanU  but  across  the  nation,  is  one 
of  the  great  questions  of  this  election.  But 
surely  It  has  occurred  to  Sen.  McOovem.  as 
his  colleague  from  Massachusetts  traveU  with 
him  on  the  campaign  circuit,  drawing  en- 
thusiastic crowd  response  everywhere,  that 
there  can  be  no  Presidential  campatp  for 
Sen.  Kennedy  in  1976  unless  Sen.  McOovem 
losses  in  1972. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  VHI,  be- 
disp>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURINa 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  IRONY  OP  1976 
Mr.  SCOTT".  Mr.  President,  as  I  am  al- 
ways delighted  to  share  news  of  my  Penn- 
sylvania constituents,  however  temporary 
they  may  be,  I  ask  unanimous  conaent 
that  an  article  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  the  Iront  or  '76 
Whether  you're  for  or  against  him  as  a 
Presidential  candidate,  the  modesty  and  good 
humor  of  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovem  in  acknowl- 
edging the  undeniable  popularity  of  his  cam- 
paign stalwart.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  have  to 

be  admired.  ...    „      ^ 

The  McOovem  wit  sparkled  at  his  Broaa 
and  Chestnut  rally.  After  Sen.  Kennedy  had 
received  the  tremendous  applause  he  in- 
variably receives  when  introducing  the  Demo- 
cratic PreeldentUl  nominee.  Sen.  McOovem 
wryly  obsen-ed;  "There's  only  one  trouble 
with  this  arrangement.  He's  a  very  tough  act 
to  follow." 

Then  the  Soutli  Dakotan  told  of  an  Incl- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Mr.  Proxjcre' 
is  now  red§gnized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.      ^^^^^^_^__ 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  AND 
INFLATION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  Portland,  Maine.  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  made  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  important  speeches  in  the  campaign 
on  the  cost  of  Uving  and  the  inflation 
program  and  the  remarkable  and  dra- 
mattc  failure  of  the  administration  to 
stop   inflaUon   in   spite   of   its   control 

program.  _  ,        »i»„,.  4_ 

Mr  President,  the  figures  show  that  m 
the  4  years  since  President  Nixon  has 
been  in  office,  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
the  most  widely  accepted  figure  on  ir^- 
tion  has  risen  twice  as  rapidly  as  in  the  8 
years  before  President  Nixon  took  oflQce^ 
The  GNP  deflator  which  is,  for  most 
economists,  a  better  indicator  of  infla- 
tion has  also  risen  mora  than  twice  as 
fast  m  the  4  years  that  President  Nixon 
has  been  in  office  compared  to  the  pre- 
ceding 8  years. 

The  wholesale  price  index,  which  is  the 
best  indicator  of  what  will  happen  in  the 
future,  and  is  the  fairest  way  to  measure 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  anti-infla- 
tion program,  rose  three  times  as  fast  m 
the  4  years  that  President  Nixon  has 

held  ofBce.  ,         . 

Mr  President,  these  statistics  do  not 
mean  much  to  many  people.  What  I  am 
doing  this  morning  is  to  indicate  what 
this  means  when  the  housewife  goes  to 

the  store.  ^  ^  . 

In  January  1969,  when  she  went  to 
the  grocery  store  to  buy  a  1  pound  can 
of  sUced  peaches,  for  example,  it  cost  20 
cents  for  this  can  which  I  hold  in  my 
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hand.  Today  when  she  goes  to  the  store, 
It  costs  26  cents,  an  increase  of  30  per- 
cent. 

A  giant  can  of  kidney  beans,  when  she 
went  to  the  store  in  January  1969,  when 
President  Nixon  took  office,  cost  only  15 
cents.  Today  it  costs  21  cents,  a  rise  of 
40  percent. 

When  she  went  to  biiy  1  pound  of  ba- 
logna.  it  cost  63  cents  in  Jsuiuary  1969 — 
but  today  the  cost  is  89  cents,  an  increase 
of  41  percent — more  than  10  percent  per 
year  since  President  Nixon  took  office. 

On  frankfurters,  which  is  a  staple  on 
go  many  tables  throughout  America,  the 
cost  of  1  pound — and  I  hold  1  pound  of 
franicfurters  in  my  hand — was  69  cents 
in  January  1969,  but  today  the  cost  is 
$1.13,  £ui  increase  of  63  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  be  very 
careful  and  go  to  the  same  store  to  get 
the  same  prices.  We  took  the  January 
1969  prices  from  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  at  that  time.  We  actually 
went  to  the  store  on  Saturday  last  to 
make  these  purchases  and  these  were  the 
comparisons. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  these  are 
selective  but  they  are  demonstrable  rea- 
sons why  the  housewife  is  very  much  up- 
set. She  is  convinced  the  consumer  is  get- 
ting the  worst  of  it. 

While  these  sUtistics  to  wtiich  I  have 
J\ist  referred  really  make  good  sense 
when  we  dramatize  them  in  the  kind  of 
costs  which  the  housewife  has  to  pay, 
the  question  arises  whether  Senator 
McOovEKi*  would  have  a  better  program 
to  cope  with  this  than  President  Nixon. 
In  my  view,  he  would.  In  the  speech  that 
Senator  McGovsbn  gave  when  he  spoke 
in  Portland,  Maine,  on  inflation,  he  out- 
lined a  program  in  which  he  would  try  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  He  had  five  steps 
to  offer  In  his  prograni. 

First,  volxmtary  guidelines  to  restrain 
prices  not  Just  wages. 

Second,  that  we  should  set  profit 
guidelines. 

Third.  Senator  McOovxaw  pointed  out 
that  we  should  concentrate  on  those 
firms  and  unions — the  big  ones — wliich 
contribute  most  to  inflation. 

Fourth,  to  provide  for  a  review  board. 
Fifth,  after  the  present  controls  lapse 
next  April,  we  should  provide  the  Pres- 
ident  with    power   to    reverse    flagrant 
violations  of  the  new  guidelines. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  program  has 
been  attacked  by  the  administration  as 
being  weaker  and  softer  and  as  being 
a  volimtary  program  that  will  not  work 
because,  they  say,  voluntary  programs 
have  not  worked  before. 

The  key  to  the  McOovem  anti-infla- 
tion program — will  it  work  or  not,  and 
is  it  enough  to  stop  inflation — lies  in 
how  it  will  be  administered.  The  program 
coud  do  the  job.  or  it  could  be  too  weak. 
Success  or  failure  depends  entirely  on 
how  it  is  to  be  administered.  I  think  it 
will  do  the  job  the  present  program  is  not 
doing,  because  I  think  George  Mc- 
QovKRM  recognizes  wliat  a  President 
must  do  to  make  this  work. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  long,  limg 
time  since  any  candidate  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  by  a  major  politic£d 
party  was  as  free  from  obligations  either 


to  big  business  or  big  labor  as  Oiorge 
McOoviRH.  If  ever  a  President  was  free 
to  move  In  and  crack  down  on  whatever 
group  is  the  more  responsible  for  infla- 
tion, it  is  GiORCE  McGoviaN.  At  last  we 
have  a  candidate  who  wears  no  man's 
collar. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 's  re- 
ply to  the  McGovem  program  is  that  it 
will  not  work  because  voluntary  pro- 
grams have  never  worked.  Well,  the  ad- 
ministration could  not  be  more  wrong. 
The  only  time  a  voluntary  wage  price 
program  waa  tried  it  worlted.  And  it 
worked  brilliantly. 

This  kind  of  program  was  instituted  in 
1962  under  John  P.  Kennedy.  It  stayed 
in  effect  during  the  first  2Mj  years  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  And  what  hap- 
pened to  prices?  Price  increases  averaged 
less  than  2  percait  during  this  period. 
Mr.  President,  how  would  you  like  to  have 
only  a  2-percent  inflation  now?  Infia- 
tion  was  less  than  half  of  what  it  has 
been  under  the  Nixon  administration. 

How  about  those  who  charge  that  the 
only  way  prices  were  held  down  was  with 
rising  unemployment  and  idle  plant  ca- 
pacity? How  about  it?  During  this  period 
from  1962  to  1966  unemployment  was 
steadily  falling  until  it  fell  down  to  less 
than  4  percent,  far  below  today's  5V2  to 
6  percent.  We  were  enjoying  steadily  im- 
proving economic  recovery.  Our  factoiT 
capacity  was  not  operating  at  today's  re- 
cession level  of  78  percent.  Instead  it 
rose  steadily  up  to  85  percent. 

So  voluntary  controls  worked.  They 
worked  with  falling  unemployment.  They 
worked  with  rising  prosperity  that  used 
more  and  more  of  our  resources.  They 
worked  t)ecause  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  were  willing  to  bite 
the  bullet,  to  crack  down  cki  steel  and 
copper  and  aluminum  and  in  other  areas 
with  the  full  and  powerful  force  of  that 
gi-eat  office,  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration  has 
taken  over,  inflaticwn  has  been  far  worse 
than  it  was  when  unemployment  was 
lower. 

Why?  Any  economics  student  who 
wrote  that  this  could  take  place  would  be 
flunked.  The  economists  say  it  cannot 
be  done.  They  say  higher  unemployment 
means  lower  prices.  Well,  the  economics 
professors  are  wrong.  And  they  are 
wrong  because  they  ignore  the  im- 
mense effect  tliat  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  have  on  the  economy. 
President  Nixon  announced  promiPtly 
after  he  took  office  that  there  would  be 
no  guidelines,  no  presidential  jawbon- 
ing, no  power  plays  to  roll  back  unjxis- 
tifled  price  increases,  or  to  stop  infla- 
tionary-wage increase. 

So  what  happened?  The  big  business 
boys  and  the  big  labor  boys  got  the  signal. 
They  can  read,  and  they  pushed  up 
wages  and  prices. 

Then  about  a  year  ago  the  President 
decided  he  would  tr>-  to  stop  Inflation 
with  controls.  His  first  action  was  right 
and  it  worked.  He  called  for  a  manda- 
tory, legal  freeze  on  wages  and  prices 
for  3  months.  That  worked.  Inflation 
stopped — for  3  months.  Then  came 
phase  II. 
Phase  n  has  not  worked.  This  is  hard 


to  believe  but  the  facts  are  clear.  Pnces 
have  actually  risen  faster  since  phase 
n — when  the  ccmtrols  went  into  effect 
than  they  did  before  we  had  any  con- 
trols and  far  faster  than  they  did  when 
we  had  a  voluntary  wage  price  guideline 
system  of  the  kind  that  Geohgx  Mc- 
GovxsN  is  now  advocating. 

How  could  this  be?  How  could  prices 
rise  faster — actually  faster  with  controls 
than  without  controls? 

Does  this  make  any  sense  at  all?  Let 
me  again  repeat  for  the  Rbcord  that  the 
consumer  price  index  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product  indicators  have  all  risen 
far  more  rapidly.  Furthermore,  most 
prices  have  risen  more  rapidly  since  the 
controls  went  into  effect  in  November  of 
last  year  than  they  did  in  the  6  months 
before  when  we  had  no  controls  at  all,  6 
months  before  the  freeze. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  It  only 
makes  sense  when  we  consider  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  controls.  No  system 
is  any  better  than  its  administration.  And 
in  this  case  the  administration  of  price 
controls  has  been  weak.  Indecisive  and 
pathetically  ineffective.  Above  all  the 
price  control  system  has  been  a  failiure 
because  it  has  been  conducted  in  secret. 
Until  a  few  days  ago  the  law  passed  by 
this  Congress  calling  for  regular  hearings 
for  price  increases  has  been  deliberately 
violated  by  the  administration.  For  al- 
most a  f\dl  year  not  a  single  public  hear- 
ing on  a  price  increase  was  held.  Not 
one.  Virtxially  every  application  for  a 
price  Increase  was  approved  automatical- 
ly. Almost  none  were  rolled  back. 

Yesterday  the  Gallup  poU  reported 
that  the  American  people  want  stronger 
price  controls  not  weaker.  Frankly  some 
may  interpret  this  as  a  disagreement  with 
the  McGoviHN  so-called  volimtary  ap- 
proach. I  emphatically  do  not.  I  think 
the  people  are  right.  We  need  a  stronger 
system  of  holding  down  prices.  And  I  also 
think  McGovKRN  is  right.  His  so-called 
voluntary  system  can  be  and  I  am  con- 
vinced imder  McGovbrn  would  be  tough- 
er, stronger — more  effective  than  the 
Nixon  phase  II  system. 

This  all  means  President  McGovirn 
must  crack  down  as  Kennedy  and  John- 
son cracked  down.  He  must  roll  back 
price  increases.  He  must  stand  up  to  any 
inflation  action  by  business  or  labor  with 
the  power  of  the  great  office  he  would 
hold  as  President,  and  I  am  convinced 
that — as  a  man  who  wears  no  man's  col- 
lar— as  a  man  who  is  as  Independent  of 
economic  pressure  groups  as  any  candi- 
date nominated  by  either  major  party  in 
a  long,  long  time,  he  would  do  exactly 
that. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  is  aslting  for  a  power  that  neither 
President  Kermedy  nor  President  John- 
son ever  had.  And  this  Is  why  his  pro- 
gram is  really  a  far  stronger  proposal 
than  they  asked.  McGovern  is  asking  for 
a  shotgun  in  the  closet.  As  he  put  it  in 
his  Portland  speech : 

We  should  provide  the  President  with  the 
power  to  reverse  flagrant  Tlolatlons  of  the 
new  guidelines. 

Now  there  we  have  it.  This  exceptional 
legal  power — greater  than  either  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  or  Johnson  had  would 
mean  that  Senator  McGovbrn  could  not 
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only  call  for  price  roU  backs  when  Wg 
business  or  big  labor  got  out  of  line  he 
could  move  in  legally  and  stop  their 

**^He  could  not  only  plead  and  Jawbone, 
and  cajole  and  uae  the  power  of  his 
office.  He  could  act^legally— bo  reverse 
the  price  or  wage  increase. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  1 
think  the  prospects  for  reaching  price 
■tability  as  weU  as  full  employment  are 
fw  better  under  President  McGovsrw 
than  under  President  Nixon.  McGovMir 
would  mean  a  stronger,  surer,  swifter 
restraint  against  unjustlfled  price  In- 
increases.  The  McGovem  election  woiUd 
mean  that  this  pound  of  hot  dogs  would 
not  rise  63  percent  by  a  painful  43  cents 
as  it  did  under  President  Nixon  than  this 
can  of  kidney  beans  would  not  go  up  40 

^It  would  mean,  furthermore,  that  these 
eyeglasses  which  I  have  in  my  hand  that 
cost  $30,  4  years  ago,  including  the  cost 
of  consultation  with  the  physician,  would 
now  cost  $36. 

The  cost  of  painting  a  living  room-- 
and  we  get  this  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics,  and  it  is  not  something 
we  dreamed  up— is  now  40  percent  more 
than  it  was  when  President  Nixon  took 

In  my  view,  when  we  vote  for  Georgk 
McGovBRN,  it  will  be  a  vote  to  stop  the 
Nixon  tsrpe  of  inflation. 

I  think  that  the  McGovem  proposal, 
because  it  is  voluntary,  can  be  misunder- 
stood and  misinterpreted.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  tiiat  he  has  asked  for 
the  shotgun  in  the  closet,  the  power  for 
the  President  legally  to  roll  back  prices, 
means  that  he  will  be  able  to  crack 
down  on  pressure  groups  and  atop  this 
Nixon  inflation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  think  the  McGovem  proposal 
can  be  strong  and  effective. 

Mr  President,  I  am  now  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thanK 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  havhig 
enUghtened  us  on  the  fact  that  bologna 
is  inflated  37  percent  nowadays.  I  would 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  more 
than  that  in  view  of  the  McGovem  cam- 
paign and  rhetoric  generally.  That  is 
lower  than  I  thought.  ,    ,    ^,.  ..  i,io 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  feels  that  his 
candidate  wears  no  man's  collar,  al- 
though I  would  infer  from  that  that  his 
candidate  is  rather  loose  at  the  neck,  or 
perhaps  from  the  neck  up. 

The  claim  that  inflation  is  the  fault 
of  the  Nixon  administration  reminds  me 
again  of  the  ancient  story  of  the  man 
who  murdered  his  father  and  mother  and 
then  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 

orphan.  ,^     ,.      .,_ 

Inflation  occurs  and  results  directly 
from  spending  money  for  nonproduc- 
tive programs;  namely,  Vietnam,  which 
has  cost  at  the  rate  of  $30  billion  a  year. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Calllomla,  and 
I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tile  Senators. 

Vietnam  has  cost  at  the  rate  of  $30 
billion  a  year.  It  is  now  down  to  $6  bil- 
lion a  year.  And  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures have  always  come  after  the  la« 
built  up  without  reason.  During  this 
period  of  time  the  inflation  is  now  being 
controlled  and  checked. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  simply  this,  that 
the  S«iator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovraii)  voted  for  the  economic  con- 
trols in  phase  n.  He  also  made  the  point 
that  they  were  2  or  3  years  late.  Having 
criticized  the  fact  that  the  strict  con- 
trols were  not  put  into  effect  2  or  3  years 
earlier,  he  now  proposes  to  eliminate 
mandatory  controls  and  have  voluntary 
controls  and  let  the  economy  run  wild, 
adding  a  cost  of  up  to  $25  billion  a  year 
additional  by  havin*  taxes  on  mflation. 
He  calls  that  a  program.  I  call  that 
baloney.  And  I  do  not  call  It  40-percent 
baloney    I  would  use  the  1,000-percent 
multiplier  and  call  it  1,000-percent  in- 
flation. 

I    thank    the    Senator    for    having 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  wears  no  man's  col- 
lar I  consider  it  a  loose-neck  program. 
Mr    PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania   by   pointing   out   certain 
facts    One,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania did  not  and  he  could  not  refute 
the  fact  that  the  inflation  record  of  the 
Nixon  administration  has  been  twice  as 
bad  during  his  4  years  in  office  as  it  was 
during  the  8  preceding  years;  and,  two, 
the  war  Is  stiU  going  on,  the  war  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  he  would  end  when  he 
attacked  the  preceding  administration. 
He  has  had  4  years  to  end  the  war,  and 
he  did  not  end  it. 

Furthermore,  since  the  phase  n  pro- 
gram went  into  effect,  the  whole  purpo« 
of  which  Is  to  stem  inflation,  the  rise 
in  prices  has  been  almost  as  bad  with 
respect  to  consumer  prices  and  worse 
with  respect  to  wholesale  prices  than  it 
was  during  the  preceding  period  befoiw 
we  had  any  inflation  control  program. 

It  seems  to  me  the  case  is  just  over- 
whelming that  this  administration  has 
failed  and  failed  dismally  to  halt  infla- 
tion. It  has  gotten  worse,  not  better. 
What  I  have  not  mentioned  and  what 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  did  not 
mention  is  the  fact  that  during  this  en- 
tire period  unemployment  has  become 
almost  twice  as  bad  as  when  President 
Nixon  took  office  and  it  is  incredible  an 
economic  miracle  in  reverse  that  we  have 
a  combination  of  high  Inflation  and 
severe  unemployment  at  the  same  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  su*  we  in 
the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No. 
The  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 
nized under  the  previous  order  for  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
they  are  building  the  inaugural  platform 
once  again  on  the  Capitol  steps.  As  I 
pass  the  workmen  each  day,  I  am  re- 
minded of  Inaugural  Day  nearly  4  yean 


ago;  the  day  President  Nixon  began  his 
term  in  office. 

It  was  January  20.  1969.  America  was 
in  the  96th  month  of  the  graatest  period 
of  sustained  economic  expansion  In  his- 
tory. The  previous  month  unemploy- 
ment was  charted  at  3.3  percmt— the 
lowest  since  the  Korean  war. 

The  man  who  stood  on  the  platform 
had  piDmised  the  American  people- 
other  things — to  control  Inflation  and 
stabilize  the  economy,  without  imf airly 
burdening  any  one  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy and  especially  without  increasing 
unemployment. 

That  seems  like  long  ago,  indeed.  Since 
then  the  economy  lias  become  a  roller 
coaster  riding  through  still  higher  in- 
flation, soaring  prices,  record  high  wel- 
fare costs  and  spiraling  debt,  then  plum- 
meting into  the  valleys  of  sagging  in- 
dustrial production,  lower  wages,  a 
shrinking  tax  base,  and  rockbottom-low 
employment. 

"While  w£«e  earners  and  taxpayers 
went  through  the  wringer,  the  President 
adopted  a  hands -off  poUcy.  Those  first 
2»'i  years  of  Nixonomics  we  noted  these 
dubious  distinctions: 

Unemployment  reached  6.1  percent 
nationally.  In  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia it  hit  7.7  percent,  the  highest  since 
the  great  depression. 

Interest  rates  reached  their  highest  in 
100  years.  Interest  on  home  mortgagee 
hit  8.27  percent  in  1970.  Just  2  years 
earUer.  a  family  buying  a  hwne  borrowed 
at  6.83  percent. 

Wholesale  prices  were  leaping  at  an 
annual  rate  of  8.4  percent. 

The  Consumer  Pnce  Index  was  going 
up  7  percent  a  year. 

The  price  of  gold  in  the  international 
marlcet  was  climbing  steadily,  further 
eroding  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

The  second  quarter  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  1971  was  the  worst  in  the  Na.- 
tion's  liistory. 

Twenty -seven  percent  of  our  Nation's 
industry  lay  idle  in  1971. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration could  look  ahead  to  end  of 
the  year  projections  and  see  the  first 
balance-of-trade  deficit  in  this  century. 
In  August  1971.  with  his  economic  poli- 
cies totally  discredited,  the  President 
flip-flopped — doing  something  he  had 
sworn  he  would  never  do — and  imposed  a 
freeze  on  wages  and  prices.  He  also 
floated  the  dollar  on  the  international 
market  in  an  effort  to  rein  in  his  runaway 
economy. 

A  year  has  passed  since  then.  I  think  we 
all  know  who  has  profited  and  who  has 
lost  under  the  President's  lopsided  exer- 
cise of  economic  controls. 

Under  phase  n.  profits  went  up  20  per- 
cent m  the  first  quarter  of  1972.  ^ille 
real  wages  rose  at  the  annual  rate  of  only 
3  percent.  In  July  there  was  no  increase 
in  real  weekly  wages  for  workers. 

Price  controls  have  now  been  lifted 
from  three-quarters  of  all  retail  stores. 
according  to  the  AFL-CIO, 

Twenty-one  percent  of  aU  Items  on 
the  Consumer  Price  Ihdex  are  not  subject 
to  any  controls,  according  to  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

Pood  prices  Increased  5.4  percent  dur- 
ing the  6  months  prior  to  controls.  They 
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went  up  7.4  percent  to  the  5  months  that 
followed.  ,       ,  ,^ , 

In  the  month  of  July  alone,  food 
price*— especially  meat— Increaaed  an- 
other 0.9  percent.  There  Is  every  sign 
they  will  go  Btlll  higher.  And  what  does 
the  consumer  get  from  the  Nixon  admin- 
istraUon?  He  gets  Secretary  Butz  and 
his  Marie  Antoinette-style  condolences. 

Housing  costs,  spurred  by  high-Interest 
rates,  have  become  a  national  scandal. 

The  "floated"  dollar  was  coupled  with 
an  Import  surcharge  that  threatened  to 
touch  off  a  world  trade  war  and  damaged 
our  trade  relations  with  Japan  and  West 
Gtermany. 

WlndfaU  breaks  given  big  buainessr— 
with  the  intent  of  allowing  benefits  to 
"trickle  down"  to  the  pubUc— has  sent 
the  national  debt  skyrocketing  and  has 
abetted  evasion  of  price  controls. 

There  are  many,  many  more  examples 
of  economic  tojuatice  Inherent  In  the 
President's  poUcles.  My  mail  from  Cal- 
ifomians  Includes  endless  accounts  of 
Mr  Nixon's  broken  promises. 

A  cwistituent  from  Sherman  Oaks 
writes  that  his  health  Insurance  has  in- 
creased 25  percent.  He  was  advised  by 
the  agency  that  the  Increase  "has  been 
filed  with  the  proper  regulatory  author- 
ity " 

Rentals  in  a  Los  Angeles  apartment 
building  were  raised  30  to  f,  P^cent^ 
When  I  looked  into  it  I  was  told  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  the  build- 
ing "has  correctly  Interpreted  the  sta- 
bilization regulations." 

A  Costa  Mesa  man  advised  me  the  price 
of  a  Federal  Government  publicaUon  has 
gone  up  45  percent.  Federal  fees  and  serv- 
ices, I  learned  are  exempt  from  coiitec^. 
A  man  in  San  Francisco  was  surprised 
to  find  his  Blue  Cross  policy  Increased 
by  70  percent.  I  checked  with  the  Price 
Commission  only  to  fUid  that  Blue  Cross 
is  not  a  •prenotiflcaUon"  company  and  Is 
not  required  to  file  with  the  Commission 
before  setting  a  rate  Increase. 

It  may  be  that  some  form  of  controls 
or  wage-price  guidelines  will  be  necessary 
for  a  while  longer.  But  I  don't  know 
where  It  says  contrcds  or  guidelines  cant 
be  fair.  I  think  most  Americans  are  will- 
ing to  oadure  temporary  restraints  to  md 
inflaUon  as  long  as  the  burden  is  shared 

equally. 

These  are  not  the  most  distiirbing  let- 
ters I  get  from  constituents.  By  far  the 
most  heartbreaking  stories  are  those  told 
by  men  and  women  out  of  work;  forced 
out  of  their  jobs  in  a  misguided  and 
wrongheaded  attempt  to  balance  the 
economy. 

As  I  have  noted,  a  month  before  Mr. 
Nixon's  Inaugural  Day.  unemployment 
was  at  a  15-year  low— 3.3  percent,  or 
about  2.8  million  workers.  This  summer 
economists  marked  ofBciall  unemploy- 
ment at  5.9  percent,  or  more  than  52 
million  workers — an  increase  of  85 
percent. 

And  that  is  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
The  number  of  people  working  only  paxt 
time  for  economic  reasons  jumped  from 
1.7  million  in  1968  to  almost  3.2  million 
this  July.  Workers  on  unemployment  In- 
surance nearly  doubled.  Several  hundred 
thousand  are  forced  to  accept  jobs  far 
below  their  qualifications  and  potential. 
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StiU  more  have  stopped  looking  for  work, 
after  months  of  fruitless  search,  and  are 
no  longer  included  in  the  official  unem- 
ployment count. 

Hundreds  of  American  cities  and  u>wns 
are  officially  classified  ecMwxnic  disaster 

areas. 

But  there  is  more  than  statistics  here. 
There  are  whole  communities  depressed; 
families  shattered,  careers  cut  short  and 
hopes  obliterated. 

In  Califomia  there  are  aerospace  en- 
gineers: men  who  built  their  Uves  upon 
service  to  our  Nation  in  space  and  de- 
fense, who  are  now  exhausting  their  un- 
employment Insurance  and  are  finding 
themselves  driven  to  welfare — when  that 
is  available.  There  are  Slg.OOO  aerospace 
workers — 100,000  In  Califomia  alone — 
who  have  been  added  to  the  welfare  rolls 
during  the  Nixon  years  Their  children 
are  himgry.  their  pride  is  gc«ie,  and  their 
families  are  collapsing. 

Veterans  who  have  risked  their  very 
lives  and  often  lost  limbs  or  been  other- 
wise maimed  in  the  Nation's  service,  are 
unable  to  find  jobs  upon  returning  to  this 
great,  generous  Nation  There  are  750,000 
Vietnam-era   veterans  now   on   welfare 

rolls. 

The  staggering  unemployment  among 
blacks,  Mexican  Americans  and  youth  Is 
testimony  to  this  administration's  con- 
tinued inability  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
minorities. 

What  has  the  President  done  about  the 
unemployment  crisis? 

He  vetoed  the  1970  comprehensive 
manpower  bill. 

He  vetoed  the  poverty  bill,  with  its  child 
care  title  that  would  have  freed  welfare 
mothers   for  gainful   employment. 

He  vetoed  this  year's  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation including  $250  million  for 
public  service  jobs. 

In  fact,  the  President  has  resisted  every 
effort  to  stimulate  jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

He  has  gone  beyond  the  mere  power  of 
the  veto.  Programs  that  would  rebuild 
America  have  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  Into  law.  but  a  political- 
ly-hamstrung Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  impounded  the  necessary  op- 
erating funds. 

Not  only  Is  the  country  cheated  of 
needed  programs,  but  the  jobs  that  would 
be  created  and  the  sales  that  would  be 
boosted  are  also  under  Mr,  Nixon's  politi- 
cal lock  and  key. 

Mr  President,  our  country's  economy 
Is  still  In  very  serious  trouble.  This  ad- 
ministration can  play  a  good  numbers 
game.  It  will  try  to  cover  the  record  with 
a  few  short  months  of  mini -recovery. 
But  the  slogans  and  boosterism  are  not 
going  to  fool  working  people.  Instead  of 
inspiring  confidence,  this  administra- 
tion's chorus  of  patently  untrue  economic 
forecasts  will  only  bury  further  the  peo- 
ples' lost  confidence  in  their  Govern- 
ment. 

The  optimistic  reports  we  are  getting 
today  only  look  good  when  compared  to 
the  disastrous  statistics  of  the  first  SMz 
years  of  President  Nixon's  policies — 
policies  which  cost  the  American  econ- 
omiy  $160  billion  in  lost  productive  out- 
put. $70  billion  in  lost  Federal  revenues. 


and  over  $100  billion  to  lost  wages  to 
American  working  men  and  women. 

Even  as  the  economy  is  taking  the 
first  few  tenuous  steps  toward  recovery, 
the  administration  once  again  threatens 
to  reach  for  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
brakes,  and  deliberately  throw  still  more 
Americans  out  of  work  to  order  to  "cool 
down"  the  machinery. 

And  so.  after  S'a  years  of  Nlxonomics 
and  "game  plans",  with  the  Uves  and 
fortimes  of  millions  of  Americans  hang- 
ing to  the  balance,  this  is  how  the  ledger 
reads: 

Three  and  one-half  years  of  the  worst 
unemployment  to  a  generation. 

Three  and  one-half  years  of  contmued 
inflation. 

Three  and  one-half  years  of  more  and 
more  welfare,  and  more  and  more  taxes 
to  pay  for  it. 

Three  and  one-half  years  of  higher  and 
higher  prices. 

Three  and  one-half  yesws  of  lopsided 
"breaks"  for  big  bustoess  and  wealthy  to- 
dividuals  while  working  people  are  driven 
from  their  homes  and  off  their  farms. 

Three  and  one  half  years  of  broken 
promises. 

Pour  more  years  of  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? That  is  not  what  I  want.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  what  the  American  people 
want,  either. 

Let  me  say  the  people  have  a  chance 
to  answer  this,  and  that  Is  to  elect 
Gborci  McGovxrn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  an  excellent  speech,  and 
for  putttog  this  to  a  different  dimension. 
We  not  only  know  it  Is  a  fact  that  the 
cost  of  frankfurters  and  hamburgers  and 
almost  everythmg  else  one  has  to  buj'  has 
greatly  tocreased  under  this  administra- 
tion, but  also,  as  has  been  well  docu- 
mented by  the  Senator  from  Califomia. 
we  have  a  recession  level  rate  of  imem- 
plyoment.  A  5.5  percent  rate  of  unem- 
ployment Is  a  level  of  unemployment  that 
would  be  totolerabe  except  as  compared 
with  the  somewhat  worse  rate  of  un- 
employment suffered  earlier  to  the  Nixon 
administration. 

As  the  Senator  has  said  so  well,  it  is 
only  by  comparison  with  the  very  poor 
record  during  the  first  3  years  of  this 
administration  that  the  last  few  monttis 
look  good,  but.  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious standards,  certainly  as  compared 
with  the  Kennedy  admtoistration  or  the 
Johnson  administration,  or  what  I  think 
would  be  the  record  of  the  McGovem 
administration,  it  is  poor.  Senator  Mc- 
QovKRN  says  It  is  possible  to  have  stable 
prices  with  a  low  level  of  unemployment. 
He  is  right.  What  we  have  to  do  is  have  a 
firmly  administered  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram. That  is  exactly  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  he  is  In  a  position  to  do  It. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  wish  to  say  that  his  opentog  pres- 
entation was  most  effective.  This  is  the 
very  key  point  the  Senator  responded  to. 
Only  when  one  compares  it  with  the 
record  of  the  Nixon  administration  for 
the  first  3  years- 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routtoe 
morning  bustoess  for  not  to  exceed  15 
mtoutes.  with  a  3-mtoute  limitation  on 
statements  thereto,  and  tiiat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Califomia  be  recognised  for  3 

mtoutes.  ,„,>.i. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


THE    COST    OF    LTVING    AND 
INFLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsto.  We  have  made  our  case, 
and  I  am  perfectiy  content  at  this  pomt 
to  vleld  the  floor. 

■The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  to  the  fut\ire  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished mtoority  leader  advise  us,  so 
that  we  will  be  on  notice,  that  the  first 
half-hoiu-   or   45   minutes,   particularly 
when  we  meet  at  9  or  8:15  to  the  morn- 
ing, will  be  known  as  the  campaign  hour, 
and  particularly  the  campaign  hour  for 
Senator  Georgx  McGovun. 

It  Is  not  often  that  I  comment  on  such 
a  matter,  but  as  I  listoied  to  the  two 
speeches  we  have  just  heard,  I  found  it 
impossible  not  to  do  so. 

I  have  regard  for  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  head  of  the 
Jomt  Economic  Committee,  Senator 
Proxmire.  but  I  suggest  his  comments 
on  the  economy  would  be  much  better 
accepted  but  for  the  absolutely  partisan 
tone  of  his  campaign  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  morning.  The  Senator  has  a  right 
to  speak  as  he  pleases,  but  I  certainly 
would  not  classify  it  as  a  speech  on  the 
economy. 

Let  me  say— and  this  Is  a  brief  com- 
ment I  will  make — I  remember  to  1963 
the  rate  of  unemployment  was  exactly 
wtiat  it  is  today,  from  1962  through  1963, 
and  we  passed  the  kinds  of  bills  the  Sen- 
ators have  talked  about  as  necessary,  and 
1  year  later  the  unemployment  rate 
was  just  about  the  same.  The  war  came 
along  and,  of  course,  because  of  the  war 
machine,  unemployment  was  ended. 
Why?  Because  of  the  vast  nmnber  of 
men  drafted  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
because  of  the  necessities  of  a  war 
economy. 

The  Senator  also  referred  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  welfare.  I  remember 
heartog,  as  we  passed  welfare  bill  after 
welfare  bill,  increasing  the  cost,  doubltog 
them,  tripling  them,  quadrupling  them, 
the  cry  was  from  those  who  were  speak- 
ing on  the  other  side  as  well  as  this  side, 
that  it  was  a  compassionate  thtog  to  do, 
that  there  were  people  still  below  the 
level  of  poverty,  and  should  receive  aid. 
Now.  a  few  years  later,  to  a  campaign 
they  are  talktog  about  the  very  bills  they 
Initiated  and  supported  said  against 
compassion. 


I  Just  want  to  say  that  if  poUtlcal 
speeches  are  to  be  made  here,  let  us  have 
real  campaign  speeches  and  hear  from 
this  side  as  well.  The  statements  of  the 
Senators  are  patentiy  tocorrect,  and  they 
ought  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  his  3  minutes  stoce  he 
used  my  3  mtoutes? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsto  is  stocere.  but  I 
want  to  get  a  correction  to  here  first.  I 
said  earlier  the  Senator  from  South 
r>akota  had  voted  for  the  economic  con- 
trols. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  usual,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  absent. 
The  vote  was  86  to  4.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  four  voting 
against  it.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  not  only  did  not  vote  on  this  Im- 
portant matter  of  economic  controls  for 
the  United  States,  on  which  he  now 
speaks  as  an  expert,  but  he  offered  no 
amendment,  made  no  suggestions  ana,  as 
far  as  I  can  find  out.  took  no  part  to  the 
debate. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  a  wtod- 
fall.    What    is    a    wtodfall?    A    wtod- 
fall.  I  suppose,  is  somethtog  one  person 
gets  under  the  tax  laws  which  someone 
else  th<"k«  is  more  than  he  should  have. 
But  there  is  no  wtodfall  made  available 
by  the  exectitive  department.  If  there  is 
any  wtodfall  from  anyone.  It  comes  from 
the  tax  laws,  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsto,    the    Senator    from    South 
Dakota   (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania,  myself,  voted  for.  So 
if  there  are  windfalls,  there  Is  no  wtod- 
fall that  we  do  not  provide.  If  there  itfe 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers,  there  are  no 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers  that  we  did  not 
apply,  Euid  the  Senator  should  not  be  here 
trying  to  imply  that  the  administration 
somehow  is  givtog  benefits  of  the  tax  laws 
which  have  been  established  as  the  laws 
of  this  Union.  That  is,  of  course,  merely 
campaign    rhetoric,    and   nothtog   else, 
aside  from  be  tog  untrue. 

Now  to  come  here  and  say  that  they 
would  do  somethtog  about  It  makes  one 
wonder  why  nothtog  was  done  about  it 
by  the  critics  at  a  time  when  they  had  an 
opportimlty  to  vote,  smd  If  they  tried  to 
do  somethtog  which  was  defeated,  then  It 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate  that  nothtog  be 
done  about  It.  That  makes  me  think  the 
laws  are  fair  and  that  they  have  to  be 
adnunistered  by  the  word  of  the  law. 

We  have  heard  about  unemployment 
and  inflation  and  statements  about  them 
as  if  they  were  the  facts,  and  I  say  this 
because  someone  might  say.  "Oh,  I  read  It 
to  the  CoNORESsioNAL  Record,  and  it 
must  be  so."  Dear  reader  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  :  Be  warned.  Much  of 
it  is  not  worth  readtog  and  a  lot  of  It  is 
wrong.  If  it  is  right,  it  is  so  only  com- 
cidentally.  Make  your  own  Judgment, 
just  as  you  do  when  you  read  and  hear 
television  reports  and  radio  and  news- 
papers. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  real 
spendable  tocome  for  the  aversige  worker 
did  not  increase  at  all  between  1965  and 
1968  because  inflation  offset  wage  hikes. 
Since  the  totroduction  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic poiicy 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  h£is  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield  me  his  3  mtoutes? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Stoce  the  totroduction  of 
the  new  economic  pt^cy  last  August, 
which  we  voted  for,  all  except  four  of 
us — and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
as  usual,  was  not  here  to  vote — real 
earnings  have  risen  at  a  rf4>id  annual 
rate  of  four-tenths  of  1  percent,  and  this 
has  tocreased  buying  power — the  real 
test  and  the  real  tocrease  to  wages.  The 
Consvuner  Price  Index  has  risen  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  only  2.91  dtuing  11  mcmths 
of  phase  I  and  n,  continutog  Its  declto- 
mg  trend  stoce  1969.  Inflation  has  been 
cut  to  hail.  Unemployment  is  dropping, 
and  employment  has  tocreased  sharply, 
spurred  by  rapid  growth  of  output. 

In  July,  the  number  of  civilians  em- 
ployed was  2.4  million  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  We  are  adding  new  jobs  at  the  high- 
est rate  stoce  1955. 

Yes,  there  have  been  jobs  lost,  over  2 
million  of  them,  to  war-related  todustries 
and  among  the  Armed  Forces — if  you 
call  that  a  job.  But  to  that  same  period 
of  time.  4.5  million  new  jobs  have  b«en 
added,  and  the  objective  of  this  admin- 
istration is,  for  the  first  ttoie  to  modern 
times,  to  have  full  employment  to  peace- 
time, because  the  record  of  the  previous 
administrations  was  that  you  could  not 
have  full  employment  without  a  war. 

It  should  not  take  a  war  to  make  Jobs. 
It  Is  peace  we  want — peace  with  jobs  and 
jobs  with  peace. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consto. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized  to  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsto  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  there  is  no 
man  I  admire  more  than  he.  No  Senator 
Is  more  objective  nor  less  partisan,  by 
and  large,  than  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. But  I  potot  out  to  him  that  noth- 
tog Senator  Cranston  or  I  said  is  de- 
meantog  of  Presld«it  Nixon,  his  charac- 
ter, or  anj-thing  else.  We  said  nothing 
demeaning  of  the  President.  He  is  a  good 
man  or  a  man  of  good  cliaractei:.  I  ad- 
mire the  President's  character.  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  and  say  so  this  morn- 
ing. This  was  not  a  personal  attack  upon 
the  President  to  any  sense. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky asked,  'Why  we  do  not  do  this 
to  the  middle  of  the  day?"  I  would  love 
to  do  it  in  tiie  middle  of  the  day.  if  caily 
I  could.  Look  at  the  press  gallery;  There 
are  two  or  three  people  there  now.  When 
we  started,  there  was  (me.  Look  at  the 
other  galleries.  Look  at  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  would  love  to  come  out  here  at 
12  o'clock  or  1  o'clock  and  make  this 
ktod  of  speech.  I  cannot  do  It,  as  the 
Senator  very  well  knows. 

The  Senator  said  there  was  no  one 
here  to  answer.  Mr.  President  the  most 
effective  debater  to  the  Republican  Party 
Is  here  to  d^ate — the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Scott)  .  He  was  here 
every  moment  while  I  spoke,  and  he  has 
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answered  me  not  only  once,  bu*  two  or 
three  times  already. 

Furthermore,  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  ii  mifitalten  in  his  facte. 
It  was  not  the  Vietnam  war  that  ended 
the  high  level  of  unemployment.  Every 
study  shows  that  it  began  to  come  to  an 
end  in  January  1961.  and  from  that  pe- 
riod on  we  had  unintem«>ted  progress  in 
unemployment  dropping,  in  the  economy 
expanding  and  improving  right  along, 
steadily.  We  had  the  longest  period  oi 
uninterrupted  prosperity  we  h»ve  had  m 

this  century  from  19«J<>i»'^p-  .„  „^, 
Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  distinguiflhed  Sena- 
tor from  Peimsylvanla  that  it  is  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  or  I  should  say  the 
slowing  down  of  the  Vietnam  war.  that 
has  caused  the  increased  unemployment 
does  not  add  up  when  you  recognize  mir 
experience  in  the  two  previous  wars.  We 
can  even  be  bipartisan  in  this.  Both  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  President  EisenhowCT 
did  a  far  better  Job.  After  World  War  E^ 
we  had  16  million  people  in  the  armed 
services,  most  of  whom  were  immediately 
demobillied.  But  we  had  very  Uttle  un- 
employment, under  President  Truman 
we  held  that  down  to  a  levri  oi  4  percent 
or  so. 
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After  the  BU)r«an  war,  we  had  similar 
sudden  trunaltion  from  war  to  peace, 
with  f»r  less  imemployment.  Purther- 
nore  the  war  is  not  over.  Americans  are 
stiU  dying;  and  while  I  ttilnk  the  Pres- 
Uteit  deserves  credit  for  having  with- 
drawn many  of  our  forces  and  having 
cut  down  on  our  casualties,  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  still  spending  over  $6  billion 
In  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  his  3 
minutes? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCCyiT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  evidently  for- 
gotten 1961.  the  year  that  I  referred  to 
before,  when  we  got  involved  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  during  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy.  Before  that,  unem- 
ployment was  higher  than  it  is  today.  I 
believe  the  figure  was  5.7  percent.  It  was 
even  higher  than  that  at  one  point  dxir- 
ing    the    year.    But  unemployment  in 
peacetime  under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration was  higher  than  unemployment 
today,  while  we  are  winding  down  a  war. 
Unemployment    in     wartime    always 
falls,  because  we  send  people  to  war  and 
we  put  them  in  defense  industries.  My 
point  is.  the  objective  is  to  have  people 
not  at  war  and  working.  It  is  peacetime 
employment  which  we  ought  to  compare 
with  peacetime  «nployment,  and  war- 
ttni*  employment  should  be  compared 
with  wartime  enuiloyment.  It  is  just  as 
single  as  that. 

I  think  most  of  this  talk  we  are  hear- 
ing is  an  attempt  to  have  the  average  clt- 
iaen  forget  who  brought  us  Into  war,  who 
waged  the  wars,  and  to  take  credit  for 
the  employment  without  somehow  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  the  war.  I  do  not 
thiTik  you  can  have  it  both  ways. 

Both  pATttos  supported  that  war  in 
Congress.  Both  parties  gave  their  im- 
stlnting  support  for  many  years,  and 


then  gradually  various  members  dropped 
off  in  their  support.  But  we  cannot  say 
that  this  coimtry  is  worse  off  today  be- 
cause it  is  spending  $24  billion  less  a  year 
in  Vietnam.  We  cannot  say  this  coun- 
try is  worse  off  today  when  the  casual- 
ties  are   down  to   one   death   a   week, 
though  one  is  too  many,  as  against  250 
or  300  a  week.  We  cannot  say  this  coun- 
try is  worse  off  today  when  the  number 
of  miUtary  personnel  in  Vietnam  is  down 
from  543,000  to  39.000,  and  headed  for 
27  000    We  cannot  say  this  country  is 
worse  off  today  when  83  million  people 
are  employed— more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  history.  We  cannot  say  this 
country  is  worse  off  today  when  we  are 
employing  more  people  every  month,  at 
a  better  rate  and  a  higher  rate,  than  we 
have  been  doing  since  1955. 

No.  the  country  is  better  off,  and  we 
ought  to  face  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 

Mr!  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
first  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  in  stating  my  own 
admiration  for  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  for  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  concur  wholeheartedly  also  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  we  would  much  prefer  to  be 
doing  this  at  some  other  time  of  the  day. 
but  this  is  the  only  time  available  to  us. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  person- 
ally familiar  with  the  way  the  Senate  is 
now  operating.  If  you  want  time,  you  get 
15  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  day 
and  maybe  you  can  get  some  at  the  end. 
but  you  never  know  when  the  di«r  will 
come  to  an  end  under  the  present  levels 
of  Senate  business,  and  all  time  in  be- 
tween, under  the  effective  and  wise  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
Senator   from   West   Virginia,    and   the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania,  is  so  tightly 
scheduled  that  there  is  no  time  to  talk 
about  anything  except  the  measures  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Look  at  today's  schedule. 
There  is  no  other  time  for  our  "slipping 
in. '  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  used  that 
language,  because  wa  both  abide  by  the 
Senate   rules,   and   if   I  slipped   in   he 
slipped  in  this  morning. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  welfare.  Let  us 
read  the  record  on  welfare.  Instead  of 
8.2  million  Americans  on  welfare,  as 
when  President  Nixon  took  ofQce,  we 
have  nearly  14  million  Americans  receiv- 
ing welfare  assistance  today,  not  because 
of  changing  rules,  but  primarily  because 
so  many  more  people  who  want  to  work 
carmot  work,  have  been  put  out  of  work 
by  President  Nixon's  policies,  and  have 
had  to  resort  to  welfare.  The  cost  of  the 
program  has  jumped  from  $9.4  billion  a 
year,  as  It  was  when  President  Nixon 
entered  office,  to  today's  $20.9  billion. 

Has  this  been  because  of  Increased 
take  by  the  IndlvldTials  on  welfare?  No. 
it  has  not.  The  Individual  welfare  check 


is  averaging  only  $9  per  month  more 
than  it  averaged  in  1968.  The  answer  to 
this  plainly  should  be  not  more  welfare 
but  jobs,  and  that  has  proved  rather 
difficult  under  the  Nixon  administration, 
not  only  because  their  economic  policies 
put  people  out  of  jobs  but  also  becauM 
the  Nixon  administration  resists  pro- 
grams designed  to  create  jobs. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania or  the  Senator  from  Kentu^ 
can  challenge  any  one  of  the  figures  used 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  any 
one  of  the  figures  used  by  the  Senator 
from  California.  If  they  can  find  any 
inaccuracy.  I  would  be  very  Interested  in 
seeing  in  which  flgxire  they  could  find 
that  inaccuracy. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said 
that  the  objective  is  full  employment  in 
peacetime  under  President  Nixon.  I 
totally  agree.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  is  a  man  of  peace. 
I  know  that  we  must  have  full  employ- 
ment in  peacetime.  I  do  not  believe  the 
capitalistic  system  requires  war  in  order 
to  thrive.  If  it  did,  we  should  change  the 
system.  But  are  we  going  to  have  peace 
imder  Nixon?  There  is  no  sign  we  will. 
So  we  will  never  have  any  opportunity 
to  see  about  this  while  he  is  President. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU-  " 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Ovtroblioation  of  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Ofllce  of  the 
President,   reporting,  piirsuant  to  law.  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for    "Management  of  landa  and  re- 
souroea, "  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973.  had  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  which  Indicates  a  need  for  a  supple- 
mental  estimate    of   appropriation;    to  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatlona. 

rkport  on  Federal  Contributions — 
Personnel  and  Adhinistratxon 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Federal  Contribu- 
tions— Personnel  and  Administration,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Jvme  30,  1972  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Pinal  DrreaitiNATioN  or  Claim 
o»  Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
Its  final  determination  relating  to  Docket  No. 
22-J.  the  Northern  Tonto  Apache  Tribe  or 
group,  each  group  and  band  thereof,  ex  rel., 
Harrington   Turner;    the   Yavapai   and   the 
groups  and  bands  thereof,  ex  rel..  CaUoway 
Bonnaha.    Harry    Jones.   Fred   Beauty,    and 
Warren  Gazzam;    the  Western  Apache  and 
each  group  and  band  thereof,  ex  rel.,  Clar- 
ence Wesley.  Jess  J.  Stevens.  Nelson  Lupe. 
3r.,  Harrington  Turner  and  Ernest  Cutter; 
the  Yavapai-Apache  Indian  Community,  the 
Fort  McDowell  Mohave-Apache  Community, 
the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona,  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Apache  Indian  Reservation,  each  on  its  own 
behalf,  on  behalf  of  the  several  bands  and 
groups  of  each  of  them,  respectively,  and 
each  on  behalf  of  the  Northern  Tonto  Apache 
Tribe  or  group,  and  each  group  and  band 
thereof.  Plaintiffs,  v.  the  United  States  of 
America,    Defendant     (with    accompanying 


papers):   to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

BXPOKT  ON  Fkderal  CoHTRnroTXONs  Program 
Sqtupmxnt  and  FAcrLmts 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Federal  Contribu- 
tions Program  Equipment  and  Facilities,  lor 
the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HCPOBT  or  Export-import  Bank  or  thx 
United  States 
A  letter  frcan  the  Government  Affairs  Of- 
ficer. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  that  Bank,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  or  Amtrak 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  that  Corporation,  for  the  month  of 
August,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

REPORTS  or  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Operation 
of  the  Law  Permitting  Waiver  of  Erroneous 
Payments  of  Pay,"  dated  September  16, 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  secret  report  on  military 
assistance  and  commitments  in  the  Philip- 
pines ( with  an  accompanying  rejxjrt ) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
REPORT  ON  Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Pref- 

IXENCE  CLASSmCATION  FOR  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  aliens 
(With  fibccompanylng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Request  for  Withdrawal  or  a  Prospectus 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  requesting 
the  withdrawal  of  a  prospectus  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Courthouse  in  Springfield,  HI., 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  July  28,  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Regulatory  UtUlty  Commissioners, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  environment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Cheyenne-An^iaho  Tribe*  of  Okla- 
homa," approved  OotobM'  31.  1M7  (81  Stat. 
337)    (Bept.  No.  9»-1184) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfCalrs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resoxrrce  lands,  and  for  other  pvir- 
posee  (Rept.  No.  93-1168).  together  with 
minority  vlewa. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr.  Moaa) .  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
states  with  respect  to  the  future  regulation 
of  surface  mining  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1183) . 

By  Mr.  EABTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.B.  7614.  An  act  to  amend  titles  6,  10,  and 
33.  United  State*  Code,  to  authorize  the 
waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  states  arising 
out  of  certain  erroneoviR  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1166) ; 

HJl.  7616.  An  act  to  amend  section  716  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
application  of  local  law  In  determining  the 
effect  of  contributory  negligence  on  claims 
Involving  members  of  the  National  Guard 
(Rept.  No.  92-1166); 

HJR.  8215.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain prewar  Japanese  bank  claimants  (Rept. 
No.  92-1167); 

S.  Res.  178.  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bUl 
(S.  2721)  entitled  "A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Judge  P.  Oliver,  United 
States  Navy,  and  his  wife.  Thelma  F.  Oliver" 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon 
(Rept.  No.  92-1168); 

S.  Res.  367.  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bUl 
(S.  3963)  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Datronlcs  Engineers.  Inc."  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  report  thereon  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1169); 

S.  Res.  361.  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(S.  3969)  entitled  "A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
United  states  Porgecraft  Corporation"  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  Statee 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon  (H^t. 
No.  92-1170); 

S.  Res.  366.  An  original  resolution  opposing 
the  suspension  of  deportation  of  Jesus  Maria 
Guereca- Morales  and  Donall  Terrance  Todd 
(Rept.  No.  92-1171); 

HJl.  14173.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Walter 
Edward  Koenlg  (Rept.  No.  93-1172);  and 

HJl.  15868.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.   Krzyzanowski    (Rept.   No.  92-1173). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kuay  Ten 
Chang  (Kuay  Hong  Chang)  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1174). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2618.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Kol- 
brtasz  (Rept.  No.  92-1176) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominaUnns  vrert 
submitted : 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  report  favorably 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Quard 
whioh  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
CoNfiUMioMAi.  RsooRo  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominatioQS.  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Claud*  W.  Brook,  and  sundry  other  oflloers, 
for  promotion  In  th*  Coast  Guard;  and 

Paul  D.  Bridges,  and  sundry  other  Ooaat 
Guard  Reserve  officers,  to  be  permanent  com- 
mlsalaned  officers  in  the  Regular  Coast 
Guard. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Antooln  Sealla.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Admmistratlve  Conference  of  tb* 
United  States. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

3.  Res.  296.  Resolution  to  designate  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  as  the  "Richard 
Brevard  Russell  Office  BuUdlng"  (Rept.  No. 
92-1161). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

HJl.  6676.  .An  act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
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Introduction  of  bills  and 

JOINT  resolutions 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  AI'TDERSON: 
8.  3996.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  disre- 
gard the  amount  of  any  Increase  in  social 
security  cash  benefits  In  determining  eligi- 
bility of  social  security  beneficiaries  for  med- 
icaid. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  B0008: 
S.  3997.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  maUlng, 
free  of  postage,  of  certain  periodical  publi- 
cations to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Statee  serving  overseas.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  F>oet  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3998.  A  bUl   for   the   relief   of   Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Luis  R.  de  la  Torre.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

8.  3999.  A  blU  to  remove  the  prohibition  on 
the  conctirrent  payment  of  military  retired 
pay  and  Federal  employee  compensation  for 
work  injuries.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  4000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  In  order  to  protect  farm  property 
from  estate  taxation  based  upon  Its  valua- 
tion for  nonfarm  use.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Finance. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMI'I'l'EE 
ON  COMMERCE  TO  HAVE  1  EXTRA 
DAY  TO  file  its  REPORT  ON 
HIJACKING  BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  allowed  one  extra  day 
to  file  its  report  on  the  so-called  hi- 
jacking bill  (S.  2280). 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  and  I  subscribe  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  3997.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mail- 
ing, free  of  postage,  of  certain  periodi- 
cal publications  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  serving  over- 
seas. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  provide  free 
mailing  of  hometown  newspapers  to 
servicemen  stationed  overseas. 

As  anyone  who  has  been  far  from  his 
fsunily  and  friends  knows,  news  from 
home  takes  on  great  significance.  This 

I  »i-J  •ii^w    «.    t.«siiti- 
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Is  especlaUy  true  of  young  servicemen 
who  are  often  away  from  home  for  the 
flnrt  time.  _ 

For  servicemen  who  easily  feel  cut  off 
from  their  hometown  life  for  long  pjh 
rlods  of  time,  newspapers  can  help  flu 
the  voW.  They  are  a  vital  link  with  fa- 
miliar name*  and  places. 

I  believe  we  owe  this  small  Service  to 
our  servicemen.  It  would,  I  feel  sure, 
boost  their  more^e. 

Under  this  legislation,  newspaper  pub- 
llahem  would  be  permitted  to  mall  their 
publications  to  servicemen  with  over- 
seas addresses  free  of  charge.  The  ex- 
pense Uicurred  by  the  Postal  Service  as 
a  result  of  providing  this  service  would 
be  borne  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  short  bill  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
at  this  p<^t. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3997 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th*t  (») 
oli*pt«r  34  of  UUo  38.  Unltwl  States  Ckxle.  1« 
amended  by  adding  at  tiie  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aectlon: 

•■§  3406   Mailing  of  perto<llcal  pubUcatlon»  to 
members   of   Armed   Poroee   of   tli» 
United  States  In  OTersea*  aroM 
"(a)   A  copy  of  any  publication  published 
once  each  wertc  or  more  frequenOy.  and  en- 
titled to  a  periodical  publication  rate,  may 
be  mailed  by  the  publisher  of  the  pubiloatlon 
to   a   member   of    the   Armed   Porcee  erf   the 
United  States  on  acUve  duty,  at  no  coot  to 
the  sender — 

"(1)  IX  the  publication  Is  mailed  to  that 
member  at  an  address  of  an  Armed  Forces 
post  office  In  an  overseas  area;  and 

••(3)  If  a  substantial  portion  of  the  neiws 
or  information  of  the  publication.  a»  dtMr- 
mlned  by  the  Postal  Service,  relates  to  the 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  which  the 
member  Is  a  resident. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  ahaU 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  reve- 
nues, out  of  any  approprtaUons  or  fimds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
a  necessary  expense  of  the  approprtaUons  or 
funds  and  of  the  acUvltles  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Postal  Service,  for  matter  sent 
In  the  malls  under  authority  of  this  section." 
(b)  The  analysts  of  such  chapter  34  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"3406  Ifolllng  of  pertodlcal  publications  to 
members  of  Armed  Poroee  of  the 
United  States  In  overseas  areas." 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3999.  A  bill  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  concurrent  payment  of  mili- 
tary retired  pay  and  Federal  employee 
compensaUon  for  work  injuries.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees'  CompensaUon  Act — 
FECA.  As  the  following  background  In- 
formation explains,  my  proposed  bill 
calls  for  the  long-overdue  removal  of 
serious  Inequities  in  the  current  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Briefly,  my  bill  seeks  to  remove  the 
existing  prohibition  on  the  concurrent 
payment  of  military  retired  pay  and  Fed- 


eral employee  compensaUon  for  work 
Injuries.  Under  existing  law.  Federal  em- 
ployee compensation  cannot  be  paid  at 
the  same  time  as  any  other  type  of  re- 
mtmeration  from  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept pay  for  services  actually  performed 
and  pensions  for  military  service.  An 
injured  employee  is  permitted  to  elect 
between  compensaUon  and  any  other 
benefits  payable  for  the  same  injury. 

When  an  employee  is  entlUed  to  both 
compensation   and   milittuy   retirement 
pay.   the  Office   of   Federal  Employees' 
Compensation — OPEC— notifies  the  mil- 
itary    agency     that     compensaUon     is 
payable.  The  military  agency  then  de- 
cides whether  the  retirement  pay  is  sub- 
ject to  the  dual  payment  prohibiUon.  If 
so.  the  military  agency  then  gives  the 
employee  the  opportunity  to  elect  be- 
tween his  reUred  pay  and  compensation. 
In  practice,  the  employee  in  the  above 
situation  invartsOjly  must  choose  between 
retired  pay  and  compensation.  Restated 
in  other  words,  the  theoretical  exception 
for  pay  for  .services  actually  performed 
and  pensions  for  military  service  is  illu- 
sory in  practice.  The  exception  is  mis- 
leading because  a  controlling  court  de- 
cision holds   that  military   retired   pay 
simply  does  not  qualify  as  a  "pension"  for 
militajry    service.    Consequently,    former 
military  persormel  receive  their  benefits 
earned  by  previous  service — for  example, 
retired  pay.  VA  benefits,  compensation — 
only  so  long  as  they  work  full  time  under 
civil  service  and  remain  healthy.  As  soon 
as  such  personnel  are  injured  at  work 
and  begin  receiving  Federal  employees' 
disability  compensation,  they  forfeit  their 
benefits  due  to  prior  service. 

Exlstmg  legal  practice  compounds  the 
original  inequity,  since  retirement  pay 
and  other  related  benefits  often  are  not 
halted  immediately  upon  receipt  of  dis- 
ability compensation.  Thus,  imwary  In- 
dividuals often  discover  that  not  only 
is  there  military  retired  pay  unexpectedly 
terminated,  but  they  are  also  burdened 
with  a  debt  to  the  CJovemment  for  an 
overpayment.  This  unexpected  burden 
always  falls  hardest  upon  lower  rank- 
ing retired  enlisted  men,  who  have  rela- 
tively small  retirement  pay  and  low  Gov- 
ernment salaries. 

Mr.  President,  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  recent  years  to  allow  mili- 
tary retirees  to  receive  both  their  retire- 
ment pay  and  compensation  under  the 
FECA  at  the  same  time.  Several  of  the 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress: H.R.  719,  H.R.  2309,  H.R.  53541, 
H.R.  9714,  H.R.  9871,  and  H.R.  10096. 
Generally  speaking,  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral have  favored  such  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  think  the  above 
inequity  in  our  law  must  be  removed.  I 
am  now  introducing  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  4000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  in  order  to  protect  farm 
property  from  estate  taxation  based  upon 
its  valuation  for  nonfarm  use.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THS  FASl*  PaOPKRTT  ESTAT*  TAX  VALUATION  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  urban 
sprawl  and  Um  Federal  estate  tax  are 


combining  to  force  the  involuntary  sale 
of  family  farms. 

The  problem  siddressed  by  the  bill 
which  I  introduce  today  arises  where 
land  presently  in  use  for  fanning  has  a 
much  higher  value  if  employed  for  non- 
farm  use.  For  example,  land  worth  $400 
per  acre  for  farming  might  be  worth 
$10,000  per  acre  for  location  of  high-rise 
apairtments.  Often  this  is  the  case  where 
farm  property  is  located  on  the  outskiru 
of  a  metropolitan  area,  or  in  the  path  of 
a  corridor  connecting  metropohtan 
areas. 

Section  2031  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  for  inclusion  in  the  gross 
estate,  for  Federal  estate  tax  purposes, 
of  all  real  property  owned  by  a  decedent. 
While  Internal  Revenue  Service  regula- 
tions do  not  speak  specifically  to  this 
Issue,  IRS  practice  has  been  to  value 
property  for  estate  tax  purposes  at  "fair 
market  value" — its  value  on  the  open 
marketr— at  its  "highest  and  best  use  " 

Under  the  doctrine  of  "highest  and 
best  use,"  the  farmland  would  be  valued 
for  Federal  estate  tax  purposes  at  the 
higher  amount,  even  if  the  farm  has  been 
bequeathed  to  surviving  family  mem- 
bers who  want  to  continue  its  operation. 
Payment  of  the  increased  estate  tax 
would  certainly  cause  hardship  and 
might  require  the  heirs  to  sell  the  farm 

Section  6166  of  the  present  law  pro- 
tects closely  held  family  businesses.  In- 
cluding farms,  by  permitting  payment  of 
estate  tax  over  a  10-year  period,  so  long 
as  the  business  or  farm  rema^as  within 
the  decedents  immediate  family.  This  is 
helpful,  but  it  is  not  enough  where  farm- 
land has  been  subjected  to  high  valua- 
tion for  alternate,  nonfarm  uses. 

Retention  of  land  for  agricultural  use, 
and  preservation  of  the  family  farm,  are 
in  the  vital  interest  of  this  Nation. 

And  yet,  the  present  estate  tax  law 
throws  the  power  and  weight  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  balance  to 
force  the  sale  of  family  farms,  and  to 
convert  farmlands  to  nonagricultural 
purposes. 

A  law  which  encourages  farm  famines 
to  leave  the  land— or  requires  them  to 
suffer  through  lean  years  in  order  to  pay 
an  estate  tax  bill— is  Intolerable. 

Therefore,  the  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  provides  for  valuation  of  farm 
property  at  farm  value  for  estate  tax 
purposes. 

To  avoid  creating  a  tax  shelter  for 
those  retaining  farm  property  but  later 
converting  it  to  alternate  use,  the  blU 
defers  the  remaining  tax  which  would  be 
assessed  if  the  property  were  valued  at 
its  "highest  and  best  use."  This  deferred 
tax  would  be  assessed  when  the  land  is. 
first,  converted  to  nonfarm  use  or,  sec- 
ond, transferred  out  of  the  immediate 

family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

s.  4000 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Property  Es- 
tate Tax  Valuation  Act". 
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Sxc  2  Part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
2  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  as 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

•Sec     406.    BXAL    PBOPIBTT    USED    XK    FARMING. 

"(a)  Valttation  op  Farm  Propkrtt.— In  the 
case  of  real  property  used  In  farming  by  the 
decedent,  the  value  of  such  property  to  be 
included  in  the  gross  estate  shall  be  the 
value  of  such  property  for  farming  purposes, 
provided  that  the  executor  agrees  to  the 
nrovlslons  of  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  Spicial  Ruuis.— The  election  to  in- 
clude farm  property  In  the  gross  estate  at 
tbe  value  provided  In  subsection   (a)    shall 

apply  o»iy  i' — 

•■(1)  The  provisions  of  section  6166  apply 
to  the  farming  business  or  businesses  of  the 
decedent  and  the  executor  could  elect  to  pay 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001  attributable 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  value  of  such  prop- 
erty m  the  groae  estate  In  Installments,  and 
information  as  to  value  In  alternative  uses 
is  submitted  with  the  estate  tax  return;  and 
"(2)  the  executive  agrees  to  the  payment 
of  tax  computed  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1253  upon  the  dlspoeltlon 
of  the  property  (a)  in  any  manner  which 
would  accelerate  the  payment  of  tax  under 
section  6166  (a),  or  (B)  If  any  partnership, 
trust  or  corporation  to  which  the  farming 
property  may  be  transferred  ceases  to  use 
such  property  for  farming. 

'■(c)  Exception. — Where  an  Interest  in 
farming  property  (with  respect  to  which 
estate  tax  under  section  2001  has  been  de- 
termined using  the  value  provided  In  sub- 
section (a) )  Is  subject  to  transfer  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  death  of  a  person  described  m 
section  6166(h)(1)(D),  such  transfer  ^1 
not  constitute  a  disposition  under  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  and  the  amount  of  tax  with  respect 
to  such  earlier  transfer  of  such  property 
which  would  have  become  due  upon  dispo- 
sition of  such  Interest  shaU  not  become  due 
as  a  result  of  such  transfer  and  shaU  not 
thereafter  become  a  UabUlty  upon  subee- 
quent  transfer  of  such  Interest." 

Sec.  3.  Part  IV  of  Subchapter  P  of  Chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

•Sic  1254.  Gain  Prom  DisPosrrioN  or  Farm- 
ing Property. 
"(a)  Ctrcumstances  Undkr  Which  Sec- 
tion Applms.— This  section  shaU  apply  to  any 
transfer  of  property  valued  under  section 
2046(a)  which  Is  a  dtsposltlon  under  section 
2045(b)(2), 

"(b)  Tax.— In  Ueu  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  1,  there  is  hereby  Impoeed  upon  the 
disposition  of  property  to  which  section  2046 
applied  a  tax  which  shaU  consist  of  the  sum 
of  (1 )  the  amount  by  which  the  estate  tax 
determined  under  secUon  2001  would  have 
exceeded  the  estate  tax  determined  by  valu- 
ing farming  property  at  farming  value  had 
such  farming  property  been  valued  without 
regard  to  section  2046  or  at  a  value  at  date  of 
disposition  If  such  value  la  less  than  the  value 
without  regard  to  section  2046,  plus  (2)  If 
any  amount  Is  due  under  ( 1 )  and  If  the  dis- 
position would  be  taxable  vmder  other  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle,  an  amount  determined 
In  accordance  with  such  other  provisions  us- 
ing as  basis  the  value  for  making  the  deter- 
mination   under    ( 1 ) . 


Senator  Jordak  was  the  first  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  and,  therefore,  I  think  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  this  matter  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jor- 
dan) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2809. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS         OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    2809 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  learned  that  by  some  apparent 
Inadvertence,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  was  not  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2809,  the  Drug  Abuse 
Research  said  Education  Act,  which  I 
introduced  last  November. 


S.    3573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scitweiker.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Mc- 
lNTYRE>  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
3573,  the  State  Lotter>-  Exemption  Act  of 
1972. 

S.    3S14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3614,  the  Edu- 
cation for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act. 

S.    3869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastork), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3869,  a  bill  to  provide  for  civil  and  crimi- 
nal actions  to  prevent  or  restrain  physi- 
cal or  economic  intimidation  of  individ- 
uals engsiged  in  voting  or  activities  re- 
lated to  voting. 

SENATE  JOINT   RESOLUTION   2S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Manstield)  , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mi.  Young),  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka   (Mr.    CtTRTTs),    the    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastori)  .  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Virginia     (Mr.     Harry     P. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas    (Mr.     McClellan),     the     Senator 
from   Idaho    (Mr.   Church),    the   Sen- 
ator  from   Colorado    (Mr.   Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Qurney)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the    Senators    from    Tennessee     iMr. 
Brock   and   Mr.   Baker),   the    Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senators 
from  Illinois   (Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware   (Mr.   Roth),    the   Senator   from 
South   Carolina    ^Mr.   Thurmond),   the 
Senator     from     West     Virginia     (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javtts)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island    (Mr.   Pell),   the   Senator   from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota   (Mr. 
BuRDicK)   were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  264)   to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  a  week 
as  "National  Welcome  Home  Our  Pris- 
oners Week"  upon  the  release  and  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  366— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTING 
OPPOSING  SUSPENSION  OP  DE- 
PORTATION OF  J.  M.  GUERECA- 
MORALES  AND  D.  T.  TODD 

(Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not 
favor  the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  cases  of  the  Eillens  hereinafter  named 
in  which  cases  the  Attorney  General 
has  suspended  deportation  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8 
U.S.C.  1254;   76  Stat.  1247): 

A-2239018,  Guereca-Morales.  Jesus 
Maria. 

A-7917485,  Todd,  Donall  Terrance. 


FREE      ENTRY      OF      A      CARILIX5N 
FOR    MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY— 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  18*7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie 
on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  3786)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for 
the  use  of  Marquette  University,  MU- 
waukee,  Wis. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1548 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  AIKEN  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  3786,  supra. 


LAND  USE  POLICY   AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE.  ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  J54S 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  iS.  632)  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  Include  provision 
for  a  national  land  use  policy  by  broad- 
ening the  authority  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources CoimcU  and  river  basin  commis- 
sions and  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance for  statewide  land  use  planning. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

WHERE  IS  THE  OUTRAGE? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  not  so 
long  Ago  in  this  country,  a  scandal  was 
a  scandal.  People  in  pubUc  life  caught 
indulging  in  improper  conduct  were  held 
up  to  public  censure,  and  their  public 
careers  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

What  happened?  Where  is  the  outrage 
today?  The  Nixon  administration  is  be- 
set with  one  scandal  after  another — 
from  ITT  to  the  Watergate  affair — but 
nothing  happens. 

On  August  24,  a  small  weekly  news- 
paper in  Idaho — the  Messenger -Index  of 
Emmett — published  a  perceptive  edi- 
torial on  this  subject. 

Noting  scandals  of  past  decades,  and 
the  consequences  for  those  Involved,  the 
editorial  comments: 

Tboee  were  the  d»y«,  not  long  ago,  before 
the  moral  novocain  of  the  Vietnam  "Incl- 
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dent."  when  people  stUl  held  tb*  capacity  for 
motml  outrmge  uid  bellerwl  In  prlnelplea 
deeply  rooted  in  tbe  fabrlo  c€  the  ir»tion. 
Thoee  were  tbe  d»ya  of  Innooeooe.  How  dif- 
ferent It  U  today.  Tbeee  are  the  day*  of 
moriLl  ezbavutlon  of  proteetlve  ojnlclam. 

I  hope  that  these  attitudes  are  short- 
lived, and  that  the  American  people  will 
som^ow  recover  their  belief  In  pro- 
priety and  their  capacity  for  Indignation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Ricou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows : 

Two-Brr  Cavkmb 
When  President  Truman's  military  aide. 
General  Vaughan,  got  a  deefitreeae  from  a 
grateful  cUent,  the  scandal  rooked  Wash- 
ington and  an  entire  nation  waa  Incensed. 
When  President  Elsenhower's  aaslstant, 
Sherman  Adams,  received  a  Vienna  coat, 
there  wasn't  even  a  question  about  his  res- 
ignation.   He   resigned,   of  ooune. 

When  General  Douglas  MacArtbiir  disre- 
garded civilian  authority  In  the  conduct  of 
the  Korean  war,  he  was  reUered  of  com- 
mand. 

Those  were  the  days,  not  long  ago,  be- 
fore the  moral  novacaln  of  tbe  Vlatnast  "In- 
cident." when  people  stlU  held  tbe  capacity 
.for  moral  outrage  and  believed  In  principles 
deeply  rooted  Ln  the  fabric  of  tbe  nation. 
Those  were  the  days  of  innocence. 
How  different  It  Is  today. 
These  are  the  days  of  moral  exhaustion, 
of  protective  cynicism. 

Today  a  general  disobeys  military  orders 
and  explicit  civilian  authority  of  the  presi- 
dent by  bombing  hell  out  of  innooent  VI- 
etna>^i  peasants.  He  gets  full  retirement  hon- 
ors and  gratuities,  with  70  percent  dlsablUty 
thrown  In  so  that  some  $20,000  a  year  of  his 
retirement  pay  is  tax  free. 

Today  ITT  gets  a  favorable  out-of-court 
settlement  with  tbe  justice  department  and 
simultaneously  agrees  to  guarantee  9400,000 
for  tbe  Republican  national  convention. 

Today  Ave  men  wearing  rubber  gloves  and 
armed  with  electronic  bugging  devices  and 
sophisticated  camera  apparatus  are  arrested 
at  gunpoint  In  tbe  dead  of  tbe  night  in  Dem- 
ocratic national  headquarters.  *U  connected 
with  tbe  Conunlttee  to  Re-elect  the  Preel- 
dent.  The  FBI  suppoeedly  la  Investigating, 
but  It  Is  all  very  funny.  It's  tbe  Watergate 
caper,  a  big  laugh,  you  know. 

Head  of  five,  Bernard  Baricar,  turns  up 
with  989,000  apparently  from  CBP  In  a  pri- 
vate bank  account,  plus  t3S,000  from  a  cash- 
ier's check  apparently  Intended  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  campal^,  made  out  to  GOP 
national  finance  chairman  Maxulce  Stans, 
lately  tbe  secretary  of  commerce. 

Stans  says  he  gave  the  check  to  Q.  Gordon 
Llddy.  ex-FBI  agent,  counsel  to  tbs  CBP  fi- 
nance committee.  Llddy  refused  to  answer 
questions.  Hell,  that's  just  politics:  Ronald 
Zlegler.  'White  House  press  secretary,  termed 
It  a   third  rate  burglary." 

John  Mitchell,  of  ITT  fame  as  attorney 
general,  then  and  but  for  Martha  still  the 
Nixon  campaign  manager,  dismissed  the  Dem- 
ocratic $1  million  suit  over  tbe  Ci4>er  as  a 
"political  stunt." 

Laugh  It  up.  It's  all  very  funny.  There 
are  laws,  but  TIT  doesn't  even  register  under 
tbe  Federal  Lobbying  Act.  Dlta  Beard.  ITT 
lobbyist  whose  private  memo  declared 
"Mitchell  Is  definitely  helping  ua,  but  cannot 
let  It  be  known.  Plecise  destroy  this,  huh," 
reported  expenditures  for  all  of  1971  under 
tbe  lobbying  act  of  $7,0S0. 

Preeldent  Elsenhower  had  198  press  oon- 
ferenoas.  President  Truman  bad  82S.  They 
got  asked  about  deep  freeaes  and  vicuna 
coats.  President  Nixon  has  had  26  In  three 
and  one-half  years.  He  doesnt  get  Mksd.  U 
hs  wsre,  he  wouldn't  discuss  tbs  smuslng 


little  capers  of  his  hatchet  men.  The  Presi- 
dent is  above  such  mundane  affairs. 

There  are  some  p>eople  who  still  get  in- 
dignant over  2.500  tons  at  bombs  per  day, 
over  ITT  smd  Lockheed  deals,  over  Water- 
gate capers,  over  people  too  busy  to  answer 
questions. 

But  they  should  relax  and  pay  attention 
to  their  blood  pressure.  They  are  out  of  step 
With  the  times.  These  days  a  deep  freeze  or 
a  vicuna  coat  are  about  equivalent  to  a  two- 
bit  tip  for  the  waitress  who  serves  your  din- 
ner. 


NO  SECRET  PLAN 


Mr.  EHDLE.  Mr.  President,  occasionallj- 
a  bit  of  myth  or  incorrect  information 
becomes  injected  into  the  flow  of  public 
Information  on  a  given  secret,  and  once 
in  place,  it  takes  on  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  proven  fact — ^which  it  is  not. 
Often  these  false  ideas  linger  and  are 
accepted  for  a  considerable  period,  un- 
disturbed by  the  light  of  truth.  But 
sometimes  they  are  exposed  either 
through  the  efforts  of  a  disinterested 
skeptic  or  by  a  party  affected  by  the 
erroneous  material. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  disclosure 
of  an  accepted  myth  dealt  with  the  reve- 
lation by  an  enterprising  reporter  that 
the  widely  quoted  numbers  of  supposed 
Black  Panther  victims  of  alleged  police 
brutality  were  nothing  more  thsui  a  com- 
bination of  unsubstantiated  militant 
propaganda  and  careless  journalism, 
augmented  by  a  rather  understandable 
bit  of  human  inertia  in  accepting  things 
at  face  value.  These  numbers  had  re- 
ceived broad  circulation  until  they  were 
debunked,  and  convincingly,  by  a  bit  of 
solid  research  into  the  facts. 

Over  the  past  4  years  another  exam- 
ple of  myth-perpetuation  has  been  un- 
derway in  America,  this  time  dealing 
with  President  Nixon  and  the  record  of 
his  policy  regarding  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  myth  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "secret  plan"  to  end  the  war  which 
the  President  supposedly  proclaimed  in 
the  coxirse  of  his  1968  campaign.  The  fact 
is,  of  course,  that  at  no  time  did  the 
President  claim  to  have  any  sort  of  plan, 
secret  or  otherwise,  by  which  he  would 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  war;  but, 
through  the  fine  art  of  paraphrasing, 
stretched  inference,  and  repetition,  a 
"secret  plan"  was  devised  and  made  a 
part  of  history. 

A  clear  and  instructlye  rebuttal  of  the 
"secret  plan"  myth  appeared  in  an  article 
written  by  William  Saflre  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  September  12. 
It  traces  the  myth's  origins  Eind  history 
and  would.  I  believe,  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Thce  Sxcarr  of  Mb.  Nixon's  "Secret  Plan" 
(By  WlUlam  Safire) 
Washinoton. — "The   Old   Guard   dies,   but 
never  surrenders."  Those  ringing  words  were 
supposed  to  have  been  said  by  Gen.  Pierre 
Btlenne  de  Cambronne,  commanding  Napto- 
leon's    Imperial    Guard    at    Waterloo,    when 
called  upon  to  surrender. 

He  never  said  It.  A  reporter  named  Rouge- 
mont  Invented  tbe  remark  some  time  after 
tbe  battle,  and  General  de  Cambronne  went 


to  his  grave  firmly  denying  he  was  tbe  author 
of  the  famous  phrase. 

Could  that  happen  In  modern  times?  With 
tape  recorders,  press  conferences,  attributed 
quotations,  microfilm  records — Is  It  still  pos- 
sible to  Invent  and  then  perpetuate  a  quota- 
tion? 

Consider  this  one:  "I  have  a  secret  plan  to 
end  the  war." 

Who  said  It?  Why,  Richard  Nixon  of  course. 
When?  On  March  5.  1968.  In  Nashua.  NJS.  Or 
did  he? 

Everybody  says  he  did.  carefully  \utng 
quotation  marks  to  show  the  "secret  plan." 
was  right  out  of  the  1968  candidate's  mouth. 
At  George  McGovern  put  it  In  1971 :  "Three 
years  ago.  Richard  Nixon  campaigned  on  the 
pledge  that  he  had  a  'secret  plan  to  end  the 
war.'  .  .  ."  McGovem  returned  to  the  theme 
in  his  acceptance  speech:  "I  have  no  'secret 
plan.'  .  .  ." 

John  Lofton,  editor  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee's  weekly  publication.  "Mon- 
day," has  made  a  hobby  of  writing  a  polite 
query  to  everybody  who  quotes  Richard  Nixon 
directly  as  having  used  the  words  "secret 
plan."  Once  in  a  while  he  gets  a  reply. 

The  most  forthright  of  these  came  from 
Anthony  Lewis  of  The  New  York  Times,  who 
wrote  In  October  1969:  "I  think  you  have 
caught  me  in  a  mistake.  The  truth  is  I  wrote 
that  out  of  the  same  general  impression  that 
so  many  people  seem  to  have.  But  I  have  now 
checked  back  through  our  flies  and  agree 
with  you  that  I  cannot  find  the  precise  phrase 
'a  plaja'  in  what  Mr.  Nixon  said  during  1988." 
What  Mr.  Lewis  did  find,  and  what  Is  most 
often  cited  as  the  basis  for  "secret  plan."  was 
this  remark  of  Mr.  Nixon's  on  March  5.  1968. 
in  Nashua.  N.H.:  "And  I  pledge  to  you  the 
new  leadership  will  end  tbe  war  and  win 
the  peace  in  the  Pacific.  .  .  ." 

In  late  1970,  John  B.  Oakes,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  The  New  York  Times,  re- 
sponded to  a  new  query  on  another  use  of  the 
"plan"  by  citing  the  same  quotation  and  ask- 
ing: "How  could  he  make  such  a  pledge  If 
he  didn't  have  a  plan?"  The  Times  edltOT 
argued :  "It  seems  obvlotis  that  Mr.  Nixon  Im- 
plied that  he  had  a  plan  when  he  gave  his 
pledge.  But,  as  I  say.  It  was  doubtless  an  error 
to  put  the  words  in  quotes  and  If  that  is 
what  you  want  me  to  admit,  I  am  glad  to  do 
so,  and  to  state  that  It  won't  appear  that  way 
In  this  context  again."  Nor  did  It — In  The 
Times. 

Not  everyone  was  wlUlng  to  stop  using  the 
phrase  when  Its  unreliability  was  f>ointed  out. 
N3.0.'8  Edwin  Newman  replied:  "When  I 
spoke  of  a  secret  plan,  I  did  not  mean  It  as  a 
quotation.  It  was  shorthand,  which  Is  some- 
times unavoidable,  for  a  plan  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  had  and  tbe  particulars  of  which 
he  said  he  could  not  divulge  without  Impair- 
ing the  plan's  chance  of  success." 

Did  Mr.  Nixon  ever  say  he  had  a  "plan." 
secret  or  otherwise?  He  did  not;  nobody  who 
has  been  challenged  on  tbe  use  of  a  direct 
quotation  on  this  has  ever  come  up  with  the 
citation  of  time  or  place.  Mr.  Nixon  never 
said  It;  the  use  of  quotation  marks  Is  in- 
accurate, unfair  and  misleading.  But  It  con- 
tinues, error  feeding  on  error,  as  a  myth  be- 
comes accepted  as  truth.  The  question  then 
becomes — If  he  did  not  actually  say  it,  did 
he  Imply  that  he  had  a  secret  plan?  His  re- 
marks on  March  5,  1968,  In  Nashua,  Nil., 
were  a  pledge  "to  end  the  war  and  win  the 
peace."  He  continued  he  had  no  "push-button 
technique"  In  mind,  but  would  "mobilize 
our  economic  and  diplomatic  and  piolltlcal 
leadership." 

Not  surprisingly,  both  press  and  political 
opponents  came  back  with  the  question 
"How?"  Newsmen  pressed  for  details,  and 
when  no  plan  was  set  forth,  its  absence  was 
noted.  The  first  use  of  the  word  'plan  "  that 
I  could  find  was  in  the  March  11.  1968.  New 
York  Times  subhead:  "Nixon  Withholds  His 
Peace  Ideas/ Says  to  Tell  Details  of  Plan 
Would  Sap  HU  Bargaining  Strength  If  He's 
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Elected."  The  Associated  Press  lead  three 
days  later  added  to  the  Idea  of  a  specific  plan, 
necessarily  cloaked  in  secrecy:  "Richard  M, 
Nixon  says  the  reason  he  is  not  ready  to  spell 
out  the  detaUs  of  his  plan  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  because  he  is  reserving  his 
big  guns'  for  use  against  President  Johnson 
If  he  wins  the  Republican  Presidential  nomi- 
nation." 

In  that  A.P.  story,  Mr.  Nixon  stressed  that 
he  had  "no  magic  formula,  no  gimmick.  If 
I  had  a  gimmick  I  would  tell  Lyndon  John- 
son." The  furthest  he  would  be  drawn  into 
a  discussion  of  a  "plan"  was  this:  "But  I  do 
have  some  specific  ideas  on  how  to  end  the 
war.  They  are  primarily  in  the  diplomatic 
area." 

That's  as  much  as  the  clips  I  have  seen 
show  about  the  "plan."  Would  a  falrralnded 
person  say  they  constitute  the  basis  for  an 
inference  that  the  candidate  possessed  a  de- 
tailed, and  necesarily  secret,  panacea  for  the 
conflict?  I  think  not — no  more  than  one 
would  infer  that  Senator  McGovern  has  a 
"secret  plan"  to  fulfill  his  pledge  to  bring 
back  the  prisoners  in  ninety  days. 

Throvighout  the  campaign  and  on  Into  the 
years  ahead,  we  can  expect  to  hear  some 
orators  and  commentators  use  a  little  inflec- 
tion around  "secret  plan"  that  makes  it 
sound  like  a  quotation.  The  quotation  there- 
of Is  no  dark  media  conspiracy,  just  an  ex- 
ample of  how  some  writers  and  cartoonists, 
too  lazy  to  check  source  materials,  casually 
pick  up  and  perpetuate  an  error.  A  small 
but  hardy  band  of  newsmen,  with  no  con- 
stituency but  objectivity,  will  wince  when 
they  see  the  nonquote  quoted. 


TRIDENT  CHANGES  FOR  THE  THIRD 
TIME 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pentagon  has  secretly  approved  plans  for 
a  major  expansion  and  revision  of  the 
Navy's  accelerated  Trident  submarine 
program.  As  a  result  of  these  plans,  the 
Trident  program  will  be  significantly  re- 
vised for  the  third  time  in  less  than  a 
year. 

The  new  plans  should  be  publicly  dis- 
closed and  explained  now — before  rather 
than  after  final  congressional  approval 
of  a  $1  billion  downpayment  on  ac- 
celerated Trident  production. 

The  new  plans,  approved  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rush  in  an  August 
30  program  decision  memorandum  to  the 
Navy,  would  increase  from  10  to  16  the 
number  of  new  Trident  submarines 
which  Congress  woull  be  asked  to  fund 
during  the  next  5  years.  At  the  same 
time,  these  plans  would  scrap  the  pro- 
posed retrofit  of  Poseidon  submarines 
with  Trident  1  missiles  previously 
planned  for  the  late  1970"s. 

The  net  effect  of  the  new  plans  is  to 
kill  a  sound  missile  retrofit  program 
which  has  attracted  widespread  congres- 
sional support  and  to  expand  further  a 
dubious  submarine  construction  effort 
which  the  Senate  nearly  rejected  a  month 
ago. 

These  plans  would  save  a  few  dollars 
over  the  next  several  years,  but  they 
would  cost  us  billions  in  the  long  run, 
by  leading  to  the  premature  replacement 
of  our  Polaris-Poseidon  fleet. 

Not  only  are  these  plans  financially 
unwise,  they  are  also  totally  devoid  of 
sound  military  logic. 

If  the  Soviet  threat  to  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines Is  of  such  low  magnitude  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  a  relatively  inexpen- 
sive missile  retrofit  program  which  would 


improve  their  survivability  in  the  late 
1970's,  how  can  that  same  threat  be  used 
to  justify  the  crash  replacement  of  al- 
most half  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  fleet 
by  the  early  1980's? 

I  have  written  to  Deputy  Secretary 
Rush  to  demand  public  release  of  his 
Augxist  30  directive  to  the  Navy.  That  di- 
rective is  now  under  fire  by  some  Penta- 
gon insiders,  but  it  has  not  even  been 
mentioned  to  the  Congress,  which  haa 
been  wrapping  up  its  deliberations  on  a 
now  outmoded  Trident  budget  request. 
The  Rush  directive  Ls  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
supported  that  request  to  date,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  tied  to  a  well  con- 
ceived, thoroughly  plarmed  program. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  Rush  directive  constitutes  the 
third  distinct  set  of  official  Trident  plans 
adopted  by  the  Pentagon  in  the  past 
year. 

Both  the  Rush  plans  and  those  which 
immediately  preceded  them  call  for  a 
commitment  to  accelerated  production  of 
the  Trident  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

But  the  Navy  has  no  blueprints  as  yet 
for  the  final  submarine  design. 

It  does  not  know  how  many  submarines 
it  ultimately  wants,  or  whether  they 
should  really  carry  24  missiles  each  in 
light  of  the  recent  SALT  accords. 

It  has  requested  $14.3  million  for  a  new 
Trident  submarine  base,  but  it  does  not 
know,  or  refuses  to  tell  the  Congress, 
where  that  base  will  be  built. 

The  fact  Is  that  Trident  is  going  some- 
where fast  these  days,  but  nobody  knows 
just  where.  Unless  it  is  slowed  down  soon, 
it  may  be  headed  for  the  most  devastat- 
ing shipwreck  in  procurement  history. 

These  are  the  four  major  changes  in 
the  Trident  program  called  for  In  the 
Rush  directive: 

First.  Previous  plans  called  for  a  total 
of  10  Trident  submarines,  one  of  which 
would  be  funded  in  fiscal  1974  and  three 
more  in  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
These  submarines  were  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  bargaining  strength  during  the 
next  round  of  SALT  negotiations  and  as 
a  potential  replacement  for  our  10  oldest 
Polaris  submarines. 

The  new  plans  clearly  refute  the 
notion  that  Trident  is  just  a  bargaining 
chip  or  a  potential  replacement  for  a 
smaU  fraction  of  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  fleet.  They  call  for  continuing 
Trident  production  at  a  rate  of  at  leaat 
two  submarines  per  year  after  the  first 
10  ships  have  been  ordered.  They  would 
raise  to  16  the  number  of  submarines 
for  which  procurement  or  advance  pro- 
curement funds  would  he  budgeted 
through  fiscal  1978,  the  last  year  covered 
by  the  new  5-year  defense  pleui.  Under 
these  new  plans,  we  would  be  committed 
within  5  years  to  Trident  replacements 
for  almost  half  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
fleet. 

Second.  Previous  plans  called  for  de- 
velopment of  the  4,500-mile  range  Tri- 
dent 1  missile  on  a  schedule  which  would 
make  it  available  in  late  1977  to  replace 
the  2.800-mile  range  Poseidon  missiles 
in  our  late-model  Polaris  submartaes. 
Under  the  new  plans,  the  Trident  1 


would  be  developed  more  slowly,  so  that 
It  would  be  available  in  late  1978  for 
initial  deployment  in  the  first  new  Tri- 
dent submarine.  The  Trident  1  would  no 
longer  be  earmarked,  however,  for  a 
Poseidon  retrofit  program  in  the  late 
1970'8. 

Third.  Previous  plans  called  for  the 
development  of  a  6,000-mile  range  Tri- 
dent 2  missile  for  use  in  the  10  new  Tri- 
dent sulxnarlnes  sometime  in  the  mid- 
1980'6. 

The  new  plans  call  for  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  the  Trident  2,  so  that  it 
will  be  available  for  use  on  all  Trident 
submarines  deployed  in  1982  or  there- 
after. The  Trident  2  could  also  be  retro- 
fitted at  that  time  in  the  previously  de- 
ployed Trident  submarines,  an  action 
which  would  free  their  Trident  1  missiles 
for  possible  transfer  to  some  of  our  re- 
maining Poseidon  submarines,  if  such  a 
transfer  were  then  deemed  necessary. 

Pouirth.  Previous  plans  called  for  the 
development  of  a  maneuvering  reentry 
vehicle,  or  Marv,  technology  to  improve 
the  ability  of  the  Trident  I  to  penetrate 
a  possible  Soviet  ABM  defense. 

Plans  for  Marv  have  now  been 
dropped,  a  reasonable  decision  in  light  of 
the  limitations  on  ABM  defenses  in  the 
recent  SALT  accords. 

But  the  other  elements  of  the  new 
plan  are  not  reascHiable. 

They  move  us  much  closer  to  the  pre- 
mature replacement  of  a  Polaris-Posei- 
don fleet  which  has  many  more  years  of 
useful  life  ahead. 

The  Senate  still  has  time  to  avert  this 
potential  blunder.  It  can  follow  the  lead 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
whose  decision  to  trim  $135  million  from 
fiscal  1973  Trident  fxmdlng  is  at  least  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Senate  will  have  to  cut  deeper, 
however,  and  with  clearer  policy  guid- 
ance, if  it  seriously  hopes  to  provide  time 
to  readdreee  our  basic  options. 

A  sound  blueprint  for  such  action  is 
provided  in  the  amendment  offered  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Behtsdi)  .  That  amend- 
ment waa  rejected  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  an  8-8  tie  vote, 
and  oa  the  Swaate  floor  by  almost  as  nar- 
row a  margin. 

Surely  the  Rush  directive — the  latest 
in  a  laQg  line  of  constantly  changing  Tri- 
dent poUcy  pronouncements — provides 
ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  returning 
Tridait  to  the  unaccelerated  "plan  be- 
fore you  buy" — or  "saU  before  you 
sink" — schedule  proposed  by  the  Bentsoi 
amendmmt. 

Mr.  President,  after  I  had  prepared  the 
foregoing  remarks,  I  learned  in  this 
morning's  newspaper  that  Pentagon  pub- 
lic affairs  spokesman  Jerry  W.  Friedheim 
apparently  does  not  realize  that  the 
Rush  directive  Is  now  our  official  policy 
statement  for  the  Trident  program. 

According  to  the  newspaper,  it  is  Mr. 
Friedhelm'8  belief  that  there  are  "many 
pieces  of  pM>er"  on  Trident  ' 'floating 
around,"  but  that  no  final  decision  on  a 
new  Trident  policy  will  be  made  until 
Secretary  oi  Disf  ense  Laird  and  President 
Ntron  submit  the  fiscal  1974  budget  to 
the  Congress  In  January. 
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I  am  sure  that  this  is  rather  surprising 
news  to  Deputy  Secretary  Rush,  who  no 
doubt  assumed  that  his  Augiost  30  pro- 
gram decision  memorandum  wsis  more 
than  a  paper  shuffling  exercise.  I  am  sure 
that  it  Is  news,  too,  to  the  Navy,  which  no 
doubt  wonders  now  whether  it  Is  free  to 
Ignore  Mr.  Rush's  directives  on  those 
Navy  programs  other  than  Trident  cov- 
ered in  the  Rush  memorandum.  And  I 
am  sure,  moreover,  that  the  Prledheim 
statement  raises  some  eyebrows  in  the 
Trident  program  office:  Are  program 
managers  supposed  to  slow  down  Trident 
1  missile  development  in  fiscal  1973  as 
directed  by  the  memorandum,  or  are 
they  to  hold  tight  until  submission  of 
the  fiscal  1974  budget  to  the  Congress,  at 
which  time  it  would  be  impossible  to 
realize  the  $60  million  savings  in  fiscal 
1973  Trident  1  R.  k  D.  funds  predicted 
by  the  memortuidum? 

I  stand  by  my  contention  that  the 
Rush  memorandum  Is  an  authoritative 
policy  statement.  But  even  supposing  it 
were  nothing  more  than  one  of  many 
"pieces  of  paper"  on  Trident  "floating 
around"  these  days,  a  serious  credibility 
problem  would  still  exist.  If  the  old  plans 
for  Trident  are  really  firm,  why  are  so 
many  Pentagon  employees  spending 
their  time  at  public  expense  authoring 
variations  on  those  plans? 

Now  Ls  the  time  to  penetrate  this  latest 
Pentagon  smokescreen.  Only  the  im- 
mediate release  of  the  Rush  memoran- 
dum can  clear  the  air  and  permit  an  In- 
formed vote  on  Trident  funds  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  days  ahead. 


PRErOHT    CAR  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  are  awsj-e,  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  seeing  that  legislation 
is  approved  by  this  Congress  to  help  re- 
solve the  recurring  freight  car  shortages 
that  plague  msmy  areas  of  the  country. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commltteee  on  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Magntjson,  the  Senate  re- 
cently approved  a  compromise  version  of 
S.  1729,  legislation  which  I  cosponsored. 

To  date,  no  real  movement  has  oc- 
curred on  this  bill  in  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve all  Senators  from  States  where  car 
shortages  hurt  our  State  economies  be- 
lieve our  Senate  bill  is  a  good  one.  I  think 
we  all  hope  the  House  will  act  on  the  bill 
soon. 

Mr.  President,  three  Oregon  newspa- 
pers commented  in  editorials  about  S. 
1729,  and  I  think  their  comments  are 
worttiy  of  our  consideration  and  review.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  editorials 
from  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1972,  the  Portlsmd,  Oreg.,  Journal 
of  Sept«nber  1.  1972,  and  the  Salem, 
Greg.,  Statesman  of  August  28,  1972,  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  Sirnday  Or«gonl*n.  Sept.  3,  1972] 
FwDKMAi.  Fumar  Caib? 
The  fedanJ  govemment,  whleli  already  haa 
tAken  OTer  the  Intercity  rsUroMl  paeaenger 
aerrlce.  m«y  get  lato  the  tre^ht  buslneaa,  m 
iraU. 


A  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  early  last  month 
provides  that,  if  a  serious  freight  car  short- 
age still  exists  after  three  years,  Congress 
may  create  a  Rolling  Stock  Authority  which 
at  a  cost  of  $1  billion  would  form  a  pool  of 
50.000  to  75.000  freight  oars.  These  cars  would 
be  controlled  by  the  authority  for  use  where 
needed  most.  The  authority  also  would  at- 
tempt to  develop  better  methods  for  car 
pooling  and  utilization  of  cars  controlled  by 
the  railroads. 

Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  R-Ore.,  co-sponsor 
of  the  bill,  points  out  that  the  Rolling  Stock 
Authority  would  differ  from  Amtrak.  the 
passenger  train  operation.  It  would  control 
only  about  4  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  freight 
car  fleet  and  would  play  a  part  In  a  profitable 
railroad  operation  rather  than  an  unprofit- 
able one  such  as  the  pasaenger  service  the 
railroads  dropped. 

Meanwhile,  before  such  a  major  step  was 
taken  to  correct  the  freight  car  shortage,  the 
government  would  encourage  a  solution 
through  Increased  car  supply  and  better 
utilization  of  existing  cars.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  fund  to  Insure  up  to  $2  billion  of 
new  equipment  obligations  by  the  railroads. 
It  also  provides  for  a  rolling  stock  Informa- 
tion system,  costing  (35  million,  which  would 
pinpoint  the  location  of  cars  and  determine 
which  empty  cars  could  be  sent  most  quickly 
to  areas  In  need  of  more  cars. 

Sen.  Hatfield  reports  that  In  sitting 
through  many  hearings  on  the  bill  he  was 
amazed  to  leam  how  poor  the  utilization 
now  Is  of  freight  cars.  A  car  Is  loaded  and 
moving  only  7  per  cent  of  the  time.  The  aver- 
8ige  freight  car  moves  loaded  only  32  miles  a 
day.  The  current  car  shortage  of  130.000  cars, 
he  says,  represents  about  9  per  cent  of  the 
total  fleet  of  1.4  million  cars.  A  9  per  cent 
Increase  In  utilization  would  overcome  this 
shortage  and  still  would  raise  the  "loaded 
and  moving"  percentage  to  only  7.63  per  cent 
and  the  dally  mileage  to  34.9  miles. 

The  West,  which  ships  out  twice  as  much 
as  It  Imports  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
Is  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  freight  car 
shortage.  Western  railroads  build  cars  con- 
tinually, but  frequently  they  keep  rolling  on 
eastern  lines  while  lumbermen,  farmers  and 
others  yell  for  cars  in  the  West.  Penalties 
and  other  incentives  for  return  of  the  cars 
to  their  home  lines,  including  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  orders,  have  not 
solved  the  problem  that  has  plagued  this  area 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Maybe  the 
more  direct  govemment  intervention  pro- 
vided In  the  Senate  bill,  which  still  must 
pass  the  House,  won't  do  the  Job  either,  but 
It  should  be  worth  a  try.    1 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  Sept.  1,  1972] 
The  Baffling  Boxcab  Business 

One  of  those  problems  that  never  seems 
to  go  away  is  the  freight  car  shortage  that 
expands  to  crisis  proportions  In  the  west 
every  winter  and  every  fall. 

There  have  been  demands,  and  studies,  and 
legislation,  but  nothing  really  happens.  The 
malady  lingers  on. 

This  year  the  Senate  passed  another  bill. 
Incorporating  new  Ideas  and  holding  forth 
new  hopes.  The  bill  was  promoted  by  all 
western  senators  because  experience  has  long 
since  shown  that  western  states  suffer  the 
shortages  while  eastern  states  accumulate 
the  cars. 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  co-sponsor  of  a  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  81-0  In  compromise 
form,  explained  some  of  the  new  Ideas. 

Two  provisions  Involve  money  One  would 
bolster  credit  of  the  railroads  by  $2  bUUon 
to  acquire  new  cars,  because  car  ownership 
dropped  by  a  third  In  the  last  10  years,  to 
14  million  freight  cars.  The  other  would 
fund  an  Information  S3irBt«m  (935  million) 
to  keep  track  of  cars  and  dispatch  empty 
cars  to  areas  of  need. 

This  Is  the  most  lmpc«-tant  provision,  be- 
cause  the    most    distressing — and    unbeliev- 


able— element  in  the  box  car  shortage  is  the 
poor  utilization  of  existing  cars. 

Hatfield  calls  it  a  "scandalously  low  rate" 
and  so  it  appears  to  be.  A  special  Senate  sub- 
committee learned  that  a  freight  car  Is  load- 
ed and  moving  only  7  per  cent  of  the  time, 
and  when  it  does  move,  it  only  averages  32 
miles  a  day.  That  rate  of  progress  would  bt 
scorned  by  even  the  unlucklest  of  hitch- 
hikers. 

What's  more,  the  current  shortage,  esti- 
mated at  130,000  cars,  could  be  eliminated  If 
a  freight  car's  use  could  be  increased  just  1 
per  cent  and  its  distance  traveled  extended 
only  three  miles. 

For  some  reason  that  hasn't  been  possible 
In  the  past.  The  "national  rolling  stock  in- 
formation system"  would  "oe  the  new  tech- 
nique proposed  In  the  bill  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem. If  that  doesn't  work  In  three  years.  Con- 
gress could  be  asked  to  create  a  "Rolling 
Stock  Authority"  Which  would  opterate  as  a 
public  agency  and  control  a  relatively  small 
pool  of  cars  (50.000  to  75,000)  Independent  of 
Individual  railroad  managements.  It  could, 
in  theory,  operate  more  freely  than  a  rail- 
road, not  hampered  by  proprietary  Interests 
and  "home  road"  ownerships. 

But  that  Is  In  the  future,  and  so  is  the  bill 
Itself,  for  that  matter.  The  House  Commerce 
Committee  has  held  its  car  shortage  hear- 
ings but  produced  no  bill.  Whether  It  might 
act  on  the  Senate  bill  before  Congress  ad- 
journs Is  a  very  good  question  Indeed. 

[Prom  the  Statesman.  Aug.  26.  1972] 
BoxcAS  Bnx  Roixs 
The  chronic  railroad  boxcar  shortage  Is  one 
of   those  crlsls-orlented   subjects  most  peo- 
ple think  about  only  when  Oregon's  prod- 
ucts are  backed  up  on  shipping  docks. 

Sen.  Mau-k  Hatfield,  who  as  governor  fully 
xinderstood  the  Implications  of  the  boxcar 
shortage,  has  slowly  been  pushing  a  Plight 
Car  Shortage  Bill  through  the  Senate  this 
year.  Earlier  this  month,  a  favorable  Senate 
vote  sent  It  over  the  hump  and  rolling  down 
to  the  House  where  it  hopefully  will  receive 
attention  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Sen.  Hatfield  Is  cosponsor  of  S.  1729.  which 
Is  a  moderate,  compromise  measure  combtn- 
Lng  the  carrot  and  the  stick  to  encourage 
purchase  of  and  more  efficient  use  of  boxcars 
by  railroads. 

The  present  sluggish  system  results  from 
the  fact  that  boxcars  get  scattered  so  far 
afield  they  are  hard  to  keep  track  of  effi- 
ciently; the  penalty  which  railroads  must  pay 
for  not  using  cars  isnt  high  enough  to  com- 
pel the  rlalroads  to  use  them  more  efficiently; 
many  railroads  are  short  of  the  capital  needed 
to  build  sufficient  cars. 

S.  1729  contains  these  "carrots."  It  estab- 
lishes a  fund  to  Insure  up  to  $2  billion  In  rail- 
road purchases  of  new  equipment,  along  with 
bolstering  the  credit  of  the  railroads. 

It  provides  S35  million  to  establish  a  na- 
tional rolling  stock  Information  system,  com- 
puterized to  not  only  show  where  cars  are  but 
how  they  can  be  most  effectively  used.  A  re- 
port to  Congress  Is  required  within  two  years 
spelling  out  how  better  car  utilization  can  be 
achieved. 

As  for  the  "stick",  railroads  are  given  three 
years  to  modify  the  rail  car  crisis  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  If  they  do  not,  Con- 
gress threatens  to  establish  a  Rolling  Stock 
Authority.  This  would  create  a  government - 
controlled  boxcar  pool  of  between  50.000  and 
75,000  cars  (about  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
total )  to  reinforce  the  boxcar  supply  where 
needed. 

The  railroads  have  beeli  trying  to  avert 
such  outright  goverrmient  Interference. 

The  legislation  represents  a  victory  for  Ore- 
eon,  where  the  boxcar  shortage  hits  hardest, 
because  we  are  "at  the  end  of  the  line."  It 
now  becomes  Important  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
headed  by  Rep.  Harley  Staggers  (D-W.  Va.) 
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«t  favorably  on  this  bUl  within  the  next  few 

'*S^n  without  an  Immediate  crisis  to  a»«d 
inttrest  Oregon  chambers  of  commeroe  ana 
KSsei^  Should  deluge  «•?•  3*^"  ^"^ 
^^;«t8  to  keep  the  boxcar  bill  moving. 

rONVICTED  FELON  DECRIES  EASY 
AVAILABIUTY  OP  HANDGUNS 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
those'  who  oppose  restricting  the  avail- 
ftbiuty  of  handguns  claim  that  criming 
favor  gun  controls,  and  that  those  who 
seek  additional  firearms  legislation  have 
not  succeeded  in  taking  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  a  statement  fayor- 
InK  handgun  controls  which  was  written 
by  a  man  who  served  time  in  jaU  m  a 
convicted  felon.  He  believes  along  with 
many  miUions  of  Americans  that  gun 
controls  do  not  support  the  criminal  ele- 
ment in  our  society;  rather,  the  lack  of 
them  tends  to  create  new  criminals. 

Mr  President,  I  also  wish  to  oommend 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  for 
their  swift  action  in  reporting  a  handgun 
biU  almost  identical  to  the  Senate-passed 
"Saturday  night  special-  bill.  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  House  will  act 
quickly  on  this  important  matter  so  that 
these  dangerous  weapons  will  no  longer 
be  readily  accessible  to  criminals  and 
potential  criminals. 

We  are  all  by  now  familiar  with  the 
warning  that  advises  us  to  lock  our  cars 
in  order  to  prevent  young  people  who 
might  not  otherwise  do  so  from  becom- 
ing criminals.  In  the  same  manner,  we 
should  restrict  the  availability  of  weap- 
ons which  turn  amateur  thieves  into 
killers.  . 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend 
Hoberty  Doty,  of  Rochester,  N.Y..  for  his 
willingness  to  share  with  us  his  expe- 
rience with  handguns.  I  ask  vmanlmous 
consent  that  an  essay  by  Mr.  Doty,  en- 
titied  "The  Real  Argument  for  Gim  Leg- 
islation," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Real  Abottment  fob  Otw  Lboislation 
(By  Robert  Doty) 
The  victim  stood  frozen  In  fear,  his  hands 
raised,  trembling,  whUe  his  assailant  wal- 
lowed In  the  glorious  feeling  of  power  which 
the  snub-nosed  revolver  gave  him.  As  the 
victim's  fear  grew  he  panicked  and  tried  to 
grab  for  the  gun.  The  thief  lowered  his  arm 
and  fired  between  his  legs.  This  stopped  the 
resistance  and  the  robbery  concluded  with 
ease.  The  robber  took  the  money  and  the 
man's  car.  Twenty  minutes  later  he  was  ap- 
prehended at  a  ro««i-block. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  gtmman  stood  before 
a  stem  Judge  and  listened  Intently  while  the 
sentence  was  passed.  "Plve  years  to  Life.'"  It 
seemed  a  poor  exchange  for  the  few  moments 
of  that  feeling  of  Infinite  power  over  the  life 
of  a  fellow  human  being. 

The  Impact  of  that  sentence  did  not  be- 
come evident  until  the  sound  of  the  cell  door 
clanging  shut  had  become  an  echo  In  my 
ears. 
Tes.  this  Is  my  story. 

I  finished  the  ordeal  of  my  sentence  eleven 
years  ago  but  I  am  still  making  reatltutlon. 
Jobs  were  hard  to  find.  Friends  were  hard  to 
keep.  All  because  I  am  a  convicted  frton.  And 
It  all  begEOi  when  I  purchased  what  1»  now 
known   as  a   "Saturday   Night   Sp^Oal."   B 


there    had    been    a    law    then,    p«^i»pa    I 
wouldn't  be  sorry  now. 

Our  leglsUtlon  U  vital  to  the  safety  ot 
every  law  abiding  oltlawi.  P«leral  control  of 
hand  guns  would  reduce  crime  hy  a  large 
percentage.  It  stands  to  reawjn  that  If  the 
requirements  to  orwn  a  plstri  are  strict  and 
enforced  the  avaUabUlty  of  such  guns  to  the 
criminal  element  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
Such  laws  would  not  affect  organized  crime 
because  of  their  unlimited  arsenal  supply, 
but  these  laws  would  prevent  the  amateur 
thief  frtxn  launching  on  a  career  of  crtme 

and/ or  murder.  _..»,.  _^t 

For  it  Is  these  amateurs  who  are  the  gre*^ 
est  menace  to  society,  A  simple  purchase  of 
a  pistol  turns  them  into  potentlaUy  violent 
men.  I  mentioned  before  the  feeling  of  power 
that  the  poaeeeaion  of  a  gun  gave  me.  Sonc^- 
how  I  was  fortunate  that  I  did  not  decide 
to  take  my  victim's  life.  It  would  have  been 
equally  as  easy  to  have  shot  him.  Thank  Ood 
I  did  not. 

But  what  of  the  others  like  me?  Tte  many 
factors  which  exist  in  the  oommlsslon  of  a 
crime  together  determine  life  and  death.  la 
the  thief  high  on  drugs?  Drunk?  Panicky 
scared?  What  of  the  viotim?  Does  he  feel 
heroic?  Or  frightened,  as  my  victim  was? 
Sometimes  it  comes  down  to  a  word  or  ewn 
a  gesture.  . 

The  best  thmg  to  do  is  to  remove  the  one 
Item  that  U  predominant  in  the  hands  oX 
the  would-be  thief— his  gun.  Without  It  he 
must  either  find  another  method— or  hope- 
fully, give  up  the  venture. 


percent  borrowing  from  the  1973  Quota; 
This  "borrow-from-Peter-to-pay-Paul 
policy  exempllfleB  the  admlnlatration's 
refusal  to  place  the  public  interest  of 
New  England  comumers  over  the  ^- 
vate  interests  of  the  oU  companies.  For 
two-thirds  of  all  fuel  oU  burned  in  New 
England  in  a  heating  season  Is  burned 
after  January  1.  and  it  is  during  those 
last  months  of  winter,  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  that  the  real  shortages 

occur.  ,^     ^  -^. 

In  January,  a  new  President  may  ima 
himself  faced  with  a  new  fuel  oil  rtiort- 
age  as  a  result  ol  the  action  taken  today. 
It  is  time  for  the  President  to  understand 
that  adequate  supply  and  lower  Prtces  re- 
quire an  adequate  supply  of  imported 
fuel  oil  to  New  England.  This  means 
scrapping  oil  import  quotas  enttreiy  or 
permitting  in  at  least  100,000  barrels  per 
day  of  home  heating  oU  for  New  Eng- 
land—whether or  not  the  major  oil  com- 
panies like  it. 


HOME  HEATING  OIL  CRISIS 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  President  has  devised  a  piece- 
meal and  shortsighted  solution  to  the 
continuing  home  heating  oil  crisis  In 
New  England.  After  every  knowledgeable 
observer  had  warned  for  months  of  im- 
pending shortages,  the  President  finally 
decided  to  approve  a  very  slight  increase 
in  the  oil  that  can  be  imported  during  the 
next  3  months. 

The  5.000-barrel-a-day  increase  from 
45  000  to  50,000  barrels,  and  the  provi- 
sion permitting  a  10-percent  borrowing 
from  next  year's  quota  h(«>efully  will  re- 
lieve the  current  shortage  that  this  ad- 
ministration's poUcles  have  created.  For 
the  10-percent  decline  In  fuel  oil  stocks 
that  exists  today  is  a  direct  result  of  this 
administration's  refusal  to  permit  an 
adequate  supply  of  fuel  oil  to  be  im- 
ported. ^  ... 
And  it  Is  not  a  new  discovery  for  this 
administration  that  its  current  policies 
produce  hig^  prices  and  shortages. 

Every  year  that  President  Nixon  has 
been  in  office  we  have  found  ourselves 
threatened  by  a  home  heating  oil  short- 
age. And  since  he  has  been  in  office  the 
refusal  to  permit  an  adequate  supply  of 
imported  oU  has  meant  high  prices  to 
New  England  homes.  New  England  busi- 
nesses, and  New  England  hospitals. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  action 
today  still  fails  far  short  of  a  final  an- 
swer to  New  England's  fuel  oU  needs. 

And  the  President  has  demonstrated 
his  lack  of  understanding  of  the  problem 
by  virtually  insuring  that  we  will  have 
the  same  crisis  In  the  future. 

First,  he  has  decided  that  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  imports  only  will  apply 
to  1972.  Thus,  next  year,  the  same  inade- 
quate level  of  imports  win  be  in  exist- 
ence. 
Second,  he  has  decided  to  permit  a  10- 


NO  HUACKINQ  TREATY 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  16,  1972.  re- 
ports the  failure  of  a  subcommltteeof 
the  International  CTvil  A\'lation  Orga- 
nization to  agree  on  an  antihijacklng 
treaty.  The  group  instead  voted  to  refer 
the  entire  matter  to  the  ICAO's  Legal 
Committee  for  the  drafting  of  a  treaty 
and  then  the  convening  of  an  Interna- 
tional conference  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal   But  even  the  convening  of  the 
conference,  much  less  ratification  of  any 
treaty  that  comes  out  of  the  conference, 
is  at  least  a  year  away. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  this  lack  of  prog- 
ress unacceptable.  The  problem  of  hi- 
jacking is  so  acute  that  we  must  devise 
an  agreement  that  aU  nations  can  agree 
on  that  will  once  and  for  all  end  this 
problem.  I  strongly  urge  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  pressing  other  nations 
for  a  tough  treaty  to  stop  this  problem. 
My  preference  Is  for  a  treaty  that  would 
ban  all  international  air  service  to  a 
nation  that  harbors  hUackings  or  that 
refuses  to  sign  such  a  treaty. 

The  irony  of  this  latest  indecision  In 
tills  pressing  problem  Is  that  while  the 
ICAO  was  refusing  to  take  action  thU 
part  week,  another  aindane  was  being 
hijacked  in  Sweden. 
We  must  Insist  upon  action  and  have 

it  soon. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkjord. 
as  follows: 

Nations  Pah,  To  Aoxxs  oK  Treatt 
(By  Robert  L.  Samuelson) 

A  special  international  oonferenoe  ADdad 
two  weeks  of  meetings  yesterday  without 
agreeing  to  a  tough  antl -hijacking  treat^^ 

The  twaty.  pxiahed  strongly  by  the  t^nlted 
States  and  Canada,  would  eatabltsh-  stape  for 
tm^^t  joint  actlori— such  as  the  nupemtoD 
of  air  service  against  oountrisa  whWi  aid 
hljaokeca  or  air  aabotcurt. 

MegotUton  for  Ifi  nations,  ooxiStltaUng  a 
special  legal  subconunlttae  ot  the  Interna- 
tional cavil  Aviation  Organftlon.  did  de- 
velop a  oonsenaus  on  pwlHnlnary  prooaduie|i 
tor  detsrmlnlng  whether  a  country  had  awed 
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Ik  bljACker  or  sabotctir.  But  tbe  main  luue 
at  aanctlons  rem&lned  unsettled. 

The  group  Toted  to  refer  the  entire  matter 
to  ICAO'i  Le^kl  Committee — a  step  which 
coold  lead  to  tbe  drafting  of  a  final  treaty 
and  the  aummonlac  of  a  full'fledged  inter- 
national conference  to  consider  tbe 
proposal. 

•'Ifs  an  uphOl  fl«ht  all  tbe  way,"  Charles 
Brower.  chief  of  tbe  U.S.  delegation,  said 
at  a  press  briefing  yesterday.  "In  the  two 
years  (the  U.S.  first  propoaed  the  treaty  In 
1970).  we  got  absolutely  nowhere.  In  two 
weeks,  we^e  flnaUy  got  somewhere." 

Nevwretbeleee,  be  estimated  that  it  would 
be  at  least  a  year  before  tbe  diplomatic  con- 
ference could  be  called.  And  then,  even  If 
the  conference  adopts  the  treaty,  individual 
countries  would  have  to  ratify  It  before 
It  could  go  Into  effect. 
That  oould  take  another  year,  he  said. 
The  Airline  PUots  AssocUtlon  (AliPA) 
aald  that  "some  progress"  bad  been  made  at 
the  meetings,  but  was  highly  critical  of  tbe 
slow  pace. 

"Rather  than  demonstrating  a  firm  com- 
mitment that  the  international  community 
will  not  tolerate  such  <alr)  crimes,  most  of 
the  delegates  chose  asaln  to  pass  tbe  buck." 
an  ALPA  statement  said. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  strongly 
opposed  the  propoaed  treaty.  The  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  argued  that  collective 
action  against  any  country  should  be  taken 
Secxirlty  Council — "where."  as  one  U.S.  offi- 
cial  noted  privately,  "they  have  a   veto." 

France  has  also  argued  against  the  treaty 
on  legal  grouikds.  but  many  U.S.  observers 
have  atttibuted  tbe  restetance  to  France's 
doae  ties  with  many  Arab  nations,  wtalcb 
have  opposed  the  antl-bl}ackU)g  treaty. 

Tbe  conference  forwarded  a  specific  pro- 
posal, by  a  9-to-4  vote,  ou  sanctions  to  tbe 
full  Legal  Committee.  Backed  Jointly  by  the 
United  States.  Canada.  Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands,  tbe  proposal  calls  for  auto- 
matic suspension  of  a  country's  air  "rtghts" — 
that  Is.  Its  rights  to  fly  into  or  over  other 
oountrlea. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union,  Egypt,  Chile  and  Tan- 
zania voted  against  tbe  proposal;  Prance  and 
Spain  abstained. 

However,  tbe  draft  takes  no  position  on 
a  number  of  key  issues.  Spectflcally.  it  leaves 
open  tbe  question  of  whether  stiff er  sane- 
tloaoe — tbe  suspenslaci  of  all  air  service  into 
a  oountry — can  be  taken  against  countries 
that  dont  sign  tbe  treaty. 

There  are  already  treaties  against  air 
crimes  that  require  signatory  nations  either 
to  extradite  or  prosecute  anyone  connected 
with  a  hijacking  or  sabotage  incident.  How- 
ever, tbe  tnatles  dont  provide  for  any  pen- 
aUtes  against  ooontrlea  vbleb  fail  to  meet 
tbe  requirements. 

In  a  related  aotioa.  Prestdeat  NUon  yes- 
terday sent  tbe  latest  of  these  treaties — 
one  approved  last  year  In  Montreal,  which 
covers  air  saboteurs— to  tbe  8en»te  for  rati- 
fication. 

The  XJS.  campaign  for  approval  of  tbe 
oew  treaty  baa  apparently  caused  widespread 
resentment  among  many  nations,  Bartinr  tbie 
week,  for  example,  the  United  States  cus- 
pended  talks  wltb  France  on  establiabing 
new  French  air  routes  to  the  United  States, 
citing  French  opposition  to  the  treaty  as  tbe 


tremely  gung-ho  about  hijacking  for  domes- 
tic political  consumption." 


TRIAL  OP  PERSONS  CHARGED 
WITH  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  questions  often  asked  concerning 
the  Genocide  Convention  deals  with  the 
trial  of  persons  who  are  charged  with 
genocide.  Article  VI  of  the  convention 
states  that: 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  in  article  HI  shall 
be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State 
In  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, or  by  such  international  penal  tri- 
bunal as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  those  Contracting  Parties  which  shall 
have  accepted  Its  Jurisdiction. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  clarifled  article  VI  and 
recommended  a  specific  interpretation 
to  the  Senate.  A  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  follows : 

Executive  branch  and  other  testimony 
brought  out  that  the  negotiating  history  of 
the  convention  makes  It  clear  that  the  courts 
of  the  country  In  which  the  accused  has  citi- 
zenship can  likewise  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  crime.  This  theory  of  concurrent  Juris- 
diction— Jurisdiction  based  on  the  site  of 
t^e  alleged  offense  and  Jurisdiction  based 
on  the  nationality  of  the  offender — was 
thoroughly  explored  during  the  hearings.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  nations, 
particularly  colonial  powers,  have  consist- 
ently asserted  the  right  to  try  their  own 
nationals  for  crimes  committed  outside  their 
territory.  Even  the  United  States  In  certain 
limited  areas — counterfeiting,  theft  of  Gov- 
ernment property,  treason,  antitrust  viola- 
tions— has  exercised  Jxirtsdlctlon  over  Its 
citizens  for  acts  committed  abroad.  This 
concept  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction  no  doubt 
will  be  closely  examined  during  consideration 
of  the  Implementing  legislation.  However,  the 
U.S.  Government  should  make  It  clear  to 
the  other  contracting  parties  that  It  Intends 
to  construe  article  VI  so  as  to  permit  It  to 
try  Its  own  nationals  for  punishable  geno- 
cldal  acts  whether  committed  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Since  there  is  presently  no  interna- 
tional penal  tribunal  the  above  statement 
should  allay  the  fears  that  citizens  con- 
victed of  the  crime  of  genocide  under 
the  Genocide  Convention  could  be  sent 
outside  the  United  States  for  trial. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  con- 
sider this  most  important  treaty  at  once 
and  ratify  the  convention  without  fur- 
ther  delay. 


Ta  addition,  a  number  ot  btgb  State  De- 
partment oSdaU  have  been  quoted  anon- 
yosoualy  in  prees  iev**ts  as  erltielztng  both 
Brltkln  and  Franc*  for  not  embracing  tbe 
ti— ty  enttkttslasklcaUy,  British  officUls  b*T« 
nactMl  strongly  to  tbe  criticism — especially 
after  Britain  joined  tbe  United  States  and 
Canftda  earlier  thts  week  in  drafting  tbe 
new  proposal  on  saxtctlons. 

Ttje  latest  TT.S.  proposal,  tbe  French  of- 
fietai  said  yesterday,  was  "unrealistic,"  but, 
lul  added  "we  reoognlae  that  tbe  VS.  gov- 
ernment bas  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  ex- 


McGOVERN  REMAINS  VIABLE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Blackfoot.  IdEiho,  News  of  August  29, 
1972,  contains  an  editorisd  which  I  be- 
lieve puts  In  proper  pjerspective  the  cur- 
rent presidential  campaign  between 
Richard  Nixon  and  George  McGovern. 

Dniry  R.  Brown,  the  publisher  of  the 
News,  put  the  two  main  Issues  succinctly 
in  his  editorial:  Vietnam  and  the  control 
of  American  life  by  corporate  business. 

Despite  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of 
American  soldiers,  Mr.  BrowTi  notes : 

Our  contlnutDg  military  presence  In  tbe 
skies  above  and  the  water  siirroundlng  Viet- 
nam prevents  a  Vietnamese  solution  to  tbe 
civil  war  that  has  been  underway  there 
since  1954. 


As  for  corporate  control  of  American 
life,  Mr.  Brown  poees  the  issue  with  a 
questicQ : 

Shall  huge  business  corporations  control 
tbe  people  of  tbe  United  Statee.  or  shall  the 
people  control  tbe  corporations? 

The  editorial,  in  simi,  is  a  plain-spoken 
treatment  of  the  issues  involved  in  1972. 
I  commend  it  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McOOVXKN    RXMAINS    VlABL* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  us  whose 
hopes  for  tbe  future  of  tbe  countary  ride  In 
1972  with  Sen.  George  McGovem  are  be- 
latedly emerging  frc»n  a  state  of  temporary 
paralysis. 

We  have  been  embarraseed  by  tbe  mis- 
calculations and  mistakes  made  by  Sen. 
IilcGovem  and  his  staff  in  putting  together 
the  second  half  of  the  Democratic  national 
ticket.  Correction  of  these  mistakes  has  re- 
quired weeks  of  fence  mending  that  slowed 
tbe  momentum  wltb  which  the  Democratic 
convention  closed. 

Meanwhile,  the  electronically  computer- 
ized and  superbly  packaged  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  has  blitzed  tbe  nation. 
Preference  polls  at  tbe  present  time  show  the 
Nlxon-Agnew  ticket  to  be  tbe  overwhelming 
favorite  of  those  American  voters  who  were 
polled. 

Perspective  Is  becoming  more  clear  as  tbs 
national  conventions  recede  into  history.  It  Is 
now  apparent  that  McGovern's  preoccupa- 
tion with  winning  the  nomination,  which 
he  considered  he  had  won  under  preconven- 
tlon's  rules  but  could  not  be  secure  In  untU 
the  convention's  late  hours,  caused  the  diffi- 
culties In  conectlon  with  selection  of  a  run- 
ning-mate. 

The  picture  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  that  returns  la  a  picture  of  peo- 
ple participating  in  the  selection  of  a  party 
platform  and  a  candidate.  The  picture  of  tbe 
Republican  National  Convention  that  re- 
mains is  a  picture  of  corporate  management, 
decision  making  behind  closed  doors,  and 
planned  manipulation  of  the  American 
electorate. 

With  regained  perspective,  supporters  of 
Sen.  McGovem  should  welcome  a  compari- 
son of  his  Intelligence,  his  ability,  bis  per- 
sonality and  his  integrity  with  that  of  his 
opposite  number,  Richard  M.  Nixon.  If  the 
American  people  can  be  given  equal  ex- 
posure to  the  two  leaders.  McGovem  sup- 
porters should  not  fear  the  restilts. 

The  main  Issues  that  divided  the  nation 
before  the  convention  remain.  The  first  main 
Issue  Is  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Although  most  of 
the  American  foot  soldiers  have  been  re- 
moved, ovir  continuing  military  presence  In 
the  skies  above  and  the  water  surrounding 
Vietnam  prevents  a  Vietnamese  solution  of 
the  civil  war  that  has  been  underway  there 
since  1954.  Indiscriminate  killing  of  enemy 
units  and  hapless  non-combatants  in  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  by  stepped  up 
naval  and  air  power  is  being  pressed  with 
every  technical  advantage  at  our  command. 
The  second  main  issue  Is  difficult  to  state 
but  nevertheless  very  real  to  most  American 
people.  Perhaps  It  can  best  be  put  In  the 
form  of  a  question :  Shall  huge  business  cor- 
porations control  tbe  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  the  people  control  the  cor- 
porations? It  lends  Itself  also  to  a  second 
question:  Should  an  American  capitalistic 
surge  through  the  world  continue  while  the 
average  American  wage-earner  shoulders  the 
cost  of  protecting  that  stffge  with  a  military 
umbrella? 

Modem  risk  capital  now  wishes  to  elimi- 
nate the  factor  of  risk.  One  speaker  at  the 
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aeoubUcan  National  Convention  Polii<^°;f* 
T'^^ti,.  United  States,  which  occupies  six 
!^Unt  oY  t^e«tb-s  surface  and  Includes 
^x  oercent  of  tbe  world's  population,  owns 
s^per  cenTof  the  world's  wealth.  The  speak- 
er ^pointing  with  pride.  To  many  others 
the    statement    will    give    credence    to    the 
r^  frequently  beard  that  tbe  P««tit  ad- 
?;Xr^lon  provides  socialism  for  tbe  rich 
SfSte  on'^private  enterprise  for  tbe  poor, 
c/^me  new  Issues  are  appearing. 
^roo«M  America  is  providing  dollars  to 
JSt^'fmounts  for  the  re-election  of  the 
Sent.  Hundred,  of  thou«indsof  them 
r^ntly    were    secretly    routed    from    Texas 
tSrh    Mexico    to    Washington    for    that 
!,^^   pSent  Nixon  refuses  to  dl«:us8 
C^^gl«7of  Democratic   national  head- 
mfart^  bVflve  paid  henchmen  of  tbe  Com- 
1^^  to  L-Elect  the  President.  He  refusM 
^cZ^e^on  tbe  »10  mlUlon  dollar  sIt^ 
^ndlput  at  his  disposal  by  fundraisers  Jnst 
Sfore ^relation  of  contributor,  to  It  became 
ma^atory  under  the  election  laws  of  the 
^nd  That  is  one  thousand  times  the  amount 
rt'he'?u'nd''p°ut  at  his  dispos.^  ^''^^ 
promoted    bis    defense,    aimed    at    General 
Kb^errSiat  featured  his  dog  Checkers 
2.d^  NUon's  good  Republican  cloth  coat^ 
Tl^verage  American  voter  today  Is  much 

before.  The  election  may  prove  that  Amertcan 
men  and  women  18  years  of  age  and  older 
^^nt^tlcal  manipulation.  That  can  o^y 
n^ur  however,  if  McGovem  supporters  in- 
STde  inTVutslde  the  DemocraUc  Party  go 
tLwork  again  with  the  same  zeal  they  showed 
m  helDlng  him  win  the  nomination. 

•niev  should  remember  that  Sen.  McGovem 
confotinded  the  pollsters  and  political  pun- 
chy achieving  tbe  Democratic  nomination^ 

They  should  ^  reassured  by  tbe  knowledge 
that  two-thirds  of  tbe  registered  voters  of 
the  nation  are  Democrats  or  independent  of 

'''■^en  they  should  go  to  work  In  two  ways. 
A  mUllon  or  more  of  them  should  contribute 
from  one  to  fifty  doUars  apiece  to  the  M^- 
S^^m    Million-Member    Club    to     provide 
funds  that  would  permit  exposure  of  him  to 
the  people  of  tbe  nation.  (HalXof  '%lZf 
con^lbutlon  can  be  deducted  from  the  ^^^ 
trlbutor's  1972  federal  Income  tax  )  Immedi- 
ately thereafter  they  should  go  to  work  In 
support  of  the  Democratic  ticket  ^y   con- 
vincing their  friends  George  McGovem^  not 
Ibe  "rldlc-Ub"  pictured  by  the  Republican 
h^h  c^and.  Sut  a  decent.  InteUlgent  ^d 
strong  man  who  Is  a  real  alternative  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  ,        _».«  >^ 
These  are  things  that  any  of  us  wbfl  »»- 
llBve  in  George  McGovem  can  do.  If  all  or 
us  who  believe  In  him  enlist  In  such  a  pro- 
gram be  will  win. 


RETAIL  BEEP  PRICES 


Rumsfeld  advised  the  retailers  that  he 
has  directed  the  Internal  Revenue  Seir- 
ice  to  monitor  approximately  100  of  the 
largest  food  chains  in  the  Nation  so  that 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  the  pubUc  aware  of 
those  firms  which  have  reduced  their 

^"toa  related  action,  Rumsfeld  asked  the 
Price  Commission  to  consider  possible 
changes  in  existing  regulations  covering 
controls  c«i  retail  beef  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts 
of  the  telegram  and  the  memorandum  to 
the  Price  Commission  be  printed  m  tne 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Exxcm-ivi:   Orricx   or   thx    P«mi- 
DBNT.   Cost   or   Livirro   Cotiwcn. 

Nxws,  _  _ 

WashinQton,   D.a. 

Donald  Rumafeld.  Director  of  the  Co«  of 
Living  CouixcU,  sent  tbe  foUwwlng  telei^am 
to  Tier  I  and  Tl«  n  food  ret»ll»r»  on  Sep- 

On  August  4.  a  letter  w««  sent  to  you  *■ 
one  of  tbe  large  food  retailers  to  the  nation^ 
At  that  time.  I  potated  out  that  tbe  carcass 
price  of  beef  bad  begun  to  decline  during 
toe  week  ending  July  15.  and  that  theCost  of 
Llvtog  Council  expected  to  see  a  correspona- 
ing  reduction  to  retail  beef  prices  as  soon  as 

^e^'best  inform*tion  available  todlcates 
that  a  few  firms,  notably  Fisher  Foods.  Jewel 
Tea  Lucky  Stores,  and  Safeway  have  com- 
plied with  that  request.  Unfortunately,  many 

firms  have  not.  j.__»„ 

Although  preliminary  evidence  todlcates 
that  some  retaU  beef  prices  have  begun  to 
decltoe.  to  many  tastances  retail  prices  have 
remained  unacceptably  high,  to  spite  of  the 
fact  that  farm  and  carcass  beef  prices  are 
currently  at  a  10-month  low.  .„„,^ 

Preliminary  data  for  tbe  month  of  August, 
indicate  that  the  gross  msxgtobetween  the 
carcass  price  of  beef  and  the  retaU  prices  Is 
approximately  37t  per  pound.  A  year  ago.  m 
Avwust  1971,  the  spread  was  28.4*  per  pound. 
There  to  no  precedent  for  tbe  current  gK>  be- 
tween wholesale  beef  price  lf^«J»^*^«»  ^;! 
prices  being  charged  by  much  of  tbe  retaU 

food  indusrtxy.  

Retail  beef  prices  must  be  reduoei  I  have 
directed  StabUlzation  Officials  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  monitor  approximately 
100  of  tbe  larger  food  chains  to  the  natton  so 
that  the  cost  of  Llvtog  CouncU  will  be  taa 
position  to  make  the  public  aware  of  those 
firms  which  have  reduced  tbelr  pnc«. 
Stocwely.  

DOMAIJ}     'ELVMSnCLD. 

Director,  Cost  of  Living  Council. 


Preliminary  data  todicate  that  »om« 'I™* 
bave  begun  to  reduce  retaU  bert  prtoes.  ^ 
decltoe  to  both  wholesale  and  retail  Dew 
pricM  l»  wrtcome  news.  However,  tiiftre  we 
Srtato  aspects  of  tbe  situation  ^lich  con- 
ttoue  to  concern  me  and  which  I  believe 

merit  attention.  

Data  currently  avaUable  todicate  tbat  aver- 
age ret»ll  prices  acro«i  tbe  ^;*^J'*'*'^^^ 
at  a  high  level  longer  than  tbey  should  have 
ance^i^oU-aUi  price.  ^^^^^^f^J^.^T^^^ 
Tbe  average  caroMa  retaU  sprwd  lor  ewly 
August  was  approximately  37*  P«  PO^^d^  A 
ywtftgo  to  August,  1971  the  spread  was  only 
28  4«  per  pound.  Clearly,  there  is  little  Jus- 
tification for  tbe  gap  between  «»■«»  P^fT 
and  the  prices  charged  by  many  «^Jood 
Chains  to  the  aarty  part  of  Augui*.  Itony 
flpms  have  not  yet  mad*  any  substMitlal  re- 
ductions.   ._«•• 

The  Internal  Revenue  OvvUx  survey  to*"- 
oated  that  some  food  chains  may,  to  fact, 
bave  been  to  violation  of  existing  Price  Com- 
mission regulations.  In  those  ^l^TL  l^l 
IRS  is  collecting  ervldence  Mid  wiU  refsr  the 
caaes  to  tbe  JuiOlce  Departmant  for  pram- 
cutlon.  In  many  Instances,  bowevar.  »*  r^ 
pears  that  high  markups  could  be  Justified 
under  tbe  current  retaU  regulations. 

The  provUloft  of  tbe  regxilatlone  that  per- 
mits firms  to  select  a  markup  from  the  free« 
or  from  tbe  twelve  months  of  tbe  fiscal  year 
prior  to  tbe  tnom  apparently  makes  It  poe- 
ilble  for  many  firms  to  find  at  l»Mt  ^ 
month  during  which  their  markup  on  beef 
was  hl^.  AS  a  result,  ratber  than  having  to 
r*duce  tbelr  prices  aa  tbe  "l^ol*^*  jfj?* 
drops,  they  are  able  to  matotata  arttftdally 
blgh  retaU  bertr  prices  longer  than  would 
otherwise  be  tbe  case. 

UndM  the  clrcxunstances  I  believe  you 
should  consider  possible  changes  to  existing 
regulations.  In  considering  tbe  various  op- 
tions the  Price  Commission  may  want  to  k«^ 
In  mtad  that  a  date  ta  tbe  past  eboold  be 
iiaed  so  that  food  chains  are  not  able  or  not 
motivated  to  try  to  take  actions  now  that 
could  place  them  to  a  better  porttlxax  tt  tbe 
regulations  were  changwL  All  options  should 
also  avoid  penalizing  firms  which  bave  co- 
operated to  reducing  prices  as  wbolesaJe 
prices  decline.  It  would  be  desirable  to  tie 
?stail  prices  more  doeely  to  wboleeale  prloee 
so  that  when  wholesale  prices  do  decline,  as 
they  recently  have,  retail  prices  would  also 
decltoe  shortly  thereafter 

If  retaU  beef  prices  move  down  sharply  m 
tbe  next  few  weeks,  it  may  not  be  neceseary 
to  amend  tbe  regulations  at  this  «™V^ 
would,  hovrever.  appreciate  it  if  tbe  Price 
Commission  would  give  consideration  to  tbe 
alternatives  available  so  we  may  avoid.  U  pos- 
sible, a  similar  situation  to  tbe  future. 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  has  notified  food  retailers 
that  retail  beef  prices  remain  too  high 
and  that  they  must  be  reduced 

In  a  telegram  to  the  largest  retailers. 
Donald  Rumsfeld.  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Covmcil.  said  that: 

In  many  instances  retaU  prices  have  re- 
matoed  unacceptably  high,  to  lyite  of  the 
fact  that  farm  and  carcass  beef  prices  are 
currently  at  a  lO-montb  low. 

He  continued: 

Preliminary  data  for  the  month  of  August, 
todicate.  that  tbe  gross  margto  between  the 
carcass  price  of  beef  and  the  retaU  price  Is 
approximately  37«  per  pound.  A  year  ago.  to 
Xugust  1971,  the  spread  was  28.4<  per  pound. 
There  is  no  precedent  for  the  current  g«*> 
between  wholesale  beef  price  levels  and  the 
prices  being  charged  by  much  of  the  retaU 
food  todustry. 

CXVm 1963 — Part  24 


The  following  Is  the  text  of  a  memorandum 
from  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Director  of  tbe  Cost 
of  Llvtog  CouncU.  to  C.  Jackson  Greyson. 
Chairman  of  the  Price  Commlsalon.  sent  on 

September  6:                              ^              ^^.i. 
Memorandum  for:  C  Jackson  Grayson.  Chair- 
man. Price  Commission  

From:    Donald  Rumsfeld.  Director,  Cost  of 

Living  Council 
Subject:  Controls  on  RetaU  Beef  Prices 

AS  you  know,  the  Cost  of  Uvlng  CouncU 
bas  been  monitoring  retaU  beef  prices  closely. 
In  mld-Julv,  farm  and  carcass  prices  for  beef 
began  to  decltoe  and  now  have  reached  a  ten 
month  low.  _  .    ,_^_„ 

During  tbe  first  week  to  August,  letters 
were  sent  to  the  100  largest  foodchatos  en- 
couraging them  to  move  to  «<»^^.  2^"^ 
prices  correspondingly.  They  were  toformed 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  baen 
directed  to  undertake  a  nationwide  "urvey,  to 
twenty-five  cities,  of  retaU  markups  on  beef. 


AUTHORSHIP    OP    COMMITTEE 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Preeldent,  recently 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions reported   S.  3070,  the  Consumer 
Protection  Organisation  Act  of  1972.  and 
filed  its  report  on  the  bin.  In  compliance 
with  section  133  fd)    of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  and  rule  3(D)    of 
the  committee  rules,  the  report  disclosed 
the  votes  of  the  members  on  the  seven 
rollcall  votes  on  amendments  taken  by 
the   committee.    This   is   a   worthwhile 
improvement     In     Senate     procedur^- 
•mougji  the  new  rules  do  not  require  It, 
I  beUeve  the  authorship  of  these  amend- 
ments should  also  be  shown. 

Amendment  No.  1.  shown  at  pa»e  72 
of  the  report,  to  increase  the  authortea- 
tlon  for  the  Agency,  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Mttcalf.  He  also  sponsored  the 
second  amendment,  page  73.  to  Increase 
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the  authorteatlon  for  consumer  protec- 
tion franta. 

Amendment  No.  8.  page  78,  to  strike 
the  Agency's  Interrogatory  authority 
was  proposed  by  Senator  QxnmxT. 

Amendment  No.  4.  page  73.  to  delete 
judicial  review  of  the  listing  of  com- 
plaints by  the  Agency  was  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Javits  to  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  amstrr.  The 
original  Oumey  amendment  would  have 
provided  for  Judicial  review  of  the  list- 
ing of  complaints. 

Amendment  No.  5.  page  74.  to  reduce 
the  CPA's  authority  to  obtain  access  to 
Information  in  the  files  of  other  s^en- 
cles,  was  offered  by  Senator  Ervin. 

Amendment  No.  8.  page  74,  to  exempt 
the  TVA  from  the  provisions  of  the  bUl. 
was  sponsored  by  Senator  Allen. 

And  amendment  No.  7.  page  74,  the 
amicus  amendment,  was  proposed  by 
Senators  Allk*,  Ebvih,  and  Gumjit. 


COVERINa  McOOVERN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star-Dally 
News  contains  an  excellent  editorial  by 
Milton  Vlont  which  describes  his  feel- 
ing on  the  problem  with  the  press  cov- 
erage of  the  McCk>vem  campaign. 

Coverage  of  the  campaign  of  Senator 
McGtovxKN  has  dwelt  not  upon  the  dra- 
matic dash  of  Issuea  between  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  and  the  current  admin- 
istration but  upon  the  squabbles  In  the 
MeOovern  campaign  organization.  As  a 
result.  Viorst  points  out,  the  substance 
of  the  McOovem  campaign  is  going 
unnoticed. 

The  Viorst  editorial  certainly  Is  food 
for  thought  for  members  of  the  press. 
He  asks  quite  rightfully: 

VTbAt  hAppened  to  tbe  press  crttlcs  when, 
tor  wMjnple.  President  Nixon  oaAd  we  sup- 
port the  Greek  Junt*  as  part  of  our  delense 
of  Israel  (the  kind  ol  thing  both  right-wing 
and  Jewish  voters  are  meant  to  hear) — and 
a  Gte*ek  spokeoman  replied  that  Its  facilities 
would  never  be  used  against  Its  Arab 
mends? 

I  commend  Mr.  Viorst's  excellent 
analysis  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Hn>tifa  McOOTzaiT  Substance 


(By  Milton  Viorst) 

From  reading  the  newspapers,  one  gets 
the  impression  that  the  McOovem  camp«agn 
headquarters  is  an  armed  camp.  In  which 
•veryone  believes  that  the  enemy  sits  at  the 
next  desk  and  not  In  the  White  House. 

Last  week's  biggest  news  stories  did  not 
concern  George  McGovern's  position  on  the 
iBaJor  questions  of  the  day,  but  the  alle- 
gation that  two  major  members  of  his  staS 
bad  quit  in  a  huH.  As  n  hapfwned,  one 
did  and  one  dldnt. 

To  be  sure,  the  way  that  daUy  journalism 
la  conducted  In  America  makes  It  InevlUble 
that  the  pimgent  complaints  of  staff  mem- 
bers against  one  another  get  prominent 
display.  It's  called  *%uman  interest" — and 
ve  all  like  to  read  It. 

Meanwiille,  the  subatanoe  of  the  candi- 
date's speech  In  Seattle  or  the  response  of 
his  crowds  In  I>ubuque  gets  burled  in  the 
back  pagw— as  If  what  he  says  can  be  dis- 


missed   as    rhetoric    and    what    impact    he 
has  Is  only  showbiz. 

And,  certainly,  there  Is  no  sign  that  the 
press  Is  correcting  lu  monumental  goof  at 
the  primary  campaign:  Overlooking  the 
story  on  McOovem's  grassroots  network. 
Who  Is  to  say  that  this  network  will  not 
again  be  a  key  factor  In  the  returns? 

Of  course,  McGovem  has  made  Important 
mi.tjtkttii  He  can  scarcely  be  excxised  for 
hU  promise  of  "1,000  percent"  support  for 
Sen.  Thomas  Bagleton  or  for  stumbling 
over  his  own  statements  In  the  Pierre 
Salinger  mcldent. 

But  what  happened  to  the  press  critics 
men,  for  example,  Prealdent  Nixon  said  w« 
sui>port  the  Oreek  Junta  as  p€Urt  of  our  de- 
fense of  Israel  (the  kind  of  thing  both 
rlc^t-wlng  and  Jewish  voters  are  meant  to 
bear) — and  a  Oreek  government  spokesman 
replied  that  its  faculties  would  never  be 
used  against  Its  Arab  friends? 

We've  seen  virtually  nothing  In  the  press 
•toout  the  troubles  Inside  the  Nlxon  cam- 
paign—although the  National  Journal,  a  re- 
•peoted  weekly  at  news  research,  has  re- 
ported Inteoelve  squabbling  among  the  Re- 
publican National  Oommltftee.  the  Commit- 
tee to  Re-elecrt  President  Nixon  and  several 
state  oommltteea. 

This  report  seemed  to  be  siistalned  last 
week  by  the  orders  of  Clark  MacOregor,  the 
President's  oampalgn  manager,  that  no  staff 
memb^  Is  to  dlsouss  internal  dissension 
with  anyone  outside  the  Republican  cam- 
paign apparattis. 

MacOregor  would  be  a  happy  man  if  the 
eleotlon  were  hnight  over  the  Issue  of  Mc- 
Oovem's oampalgn  techniques — and  not 
over  such  issues  as  the  Vietnam  war,  tax  re- 
fonn,  Inflation  and  government  favoritism  to 
bustneos. 

The  fact  la  that  the  press  Is  riding  hard 
on  the  momentum  generated  by  McOovem's 
earlier  mistakes.  These  mistakes  have  cre- 
ated a  y^rirt  of  "on -going"  Brt»ry,  like  the  ma- 
jor-league baseball  season.  Bach  game,  how- 
ever unimportant  In  Itself,  makes  tte  own 
headline  and  helps  keep  tlie  story  eillve. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  struggle  -within 
the  MoOovern  organlzaticti.  It  can  be  traced 
to  the  bad  start  after  the  Miami  convention, 
whloh  became  a  sertoua  drag  to  fund  raising 
and  depressed  the  candidate's  standing  In  the 
polls. 

The  shorttige  of  money  has  forced  respon- 
sible campaign  officials  to  flght  for  what 
they  think  they  need — for  voter  registration 
or  television  oommercials  or  field  organiza- 
tions or  direct  mailings.  The  contest  has 
often  been  tough,  and  the  loeers  not  always 
gradouB. 

The  polling  fligiiree,  furthermore,  have  cre- 
ated tension.  They  have  generated  an  or- 
ganizational uncertainty,  which  Is  a  poor 
way  to  begin  a  campaign.  They  have  forced 
people  Into  mistakes  that  they  otherwise 
wouldn't  make. 

It  probably  1«  true,  too,  that  McOovem, 
by  temperament,  favors  a  loose  organiza- 
tional struoture,  where  power  Is  scattered 
and  more  than  one  person  thinks  he's  boes. 
The  method  Is  similar  to  Rooeevelt's  way  of 
running  the  New  Deal.  Critics  Inside  and  out 
think  there  are  better  ways  to  run  a  cam- 
paigrn,  but  MoOovern  is  committed  to  giving 
his  way  a  try. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  although  the 
troubles  of  the  McOovem  organization  are 
real,  they  will,  In  a  very  large  measitre,  be 
overcome  by  a  hefty  infusion  of  money  and 
a  ten-point  rise  In  the  polls.  Maybe  such 
happiness  will  oome  and  maybe  It  wont. 

Meanwhile,  we  ought  to  get  our  eyee  back 
on  what  this  campaign  is  about — oonfllctlng 
philosophies  of  government.  We'll  And  It  In 
the  record  and  the  statements  of  the  can- 
didates. This  conflict,  and  not  the  conflict 
ot  personalities  at  McOcvem  headquarters. 
Is  the  campaign  story  for  1973. 


INTERNA'nONAL  ASSOCIA-nON  OP 
MACHINISTS  AND  AEROSPACE 
WORKERS — DISTRICT  727 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 30, 1972,  one  of  Caltfomla's  major 
units  of  organized  labor  will  celebrate  its 
30th  anniversary  of  service  to  trade  union 
members  and  to  the  community.  Head- 
quartered in  Burbank,  District  727  of  the 
IntematioQal  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  APL-CIO, 
earned  its  charter  In  1942  when  it  gained 
the  right  to  represent  employees  of  fast- 
growing  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co. 

Answering  the  heavy  demand  In  1943 
for  military  aircraft,  workers  came  to 
Lockheed  from  every  State  and  almost 
every  strata  of  society.  They  made  up  the 
membership  of  the  union,  furnishing  a 
vigor  and  leadership  that  made  lAMAW 
District  727  an  Instant  success  In  Its 
field — ^that  of  bargaining  for  the  hours, 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  of 
aircraft  assembly  line  workers. 

The  vigor  of  this  union's  early  years 
has  carried  forward  uninterrupted  to  to- 
day where  it  stands  as  the  largest 
lAMAW  aerospace  district  in  the  Nation 
and  the  largest  unicai  of  any  trade  in  the 
million -population  San  Fernando  and 
Antelope  vallesrs. 

lAMAW  District  727  today  counts  20,- 
000  members  who  are  protected  by  con- 
tracts not  only  at  LocUieed  but  at  a 
dozen  other  area  plants,  including  Lock- 
heed-California Co.,  Lockheed  Electron- 
ics Co.,  Pacific  Ainnotive  Corp.,  Weber 
Aircraft,  Hydraulic  Research  b  Mfg. 
Co.,  Menasco  Manufacturing  Co.,  Aerol 
Co.,  Inc..  American  Can  Co.,  Bermite 
Powder  Co.,  Lane  &  Co.,  T  A  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  and  Air  Transport  Mfg.  Co. 
Perhaps  unique  in  labor  annals  is  the 
leadership  lAMAW  District  727  has  seen 
graduate  from  its  ranks.  The  district 
union  has  not  only  furnished  men  and 
women  to  high  places  in  the  labor  move- 
ment but  former  members,  many  of 
whose  names  are  household  words  today, 
have  moved  to  high  places  in  State  and 
local  politics. 

It  has  been  30  years  of  progress — of 
bringing  a  greater  and  greater  measure 
of  human  dignity  to  the  working  men 
and  women  of  the  aerospace  industry. 

The  20,000  members  of  lAMAW  Dis- 
trict 727  and  their  preoldait,  James  L. 
Quillln.  are  to  be  commended  and  can- 
gratulated  for  carrying  forward  the  work 
and  the  Ideals  bom  when  the  union  was 
chartered  In  September  1942. 


THE  SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  new  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  In  central  Idaho  was 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  Idsiho  and  the 
Nation.  I  was  honored  to  take  part  In 
the  ceremony. 

For  me,  the  dedication  represented  the 
end  of  a  12 -year  effort  to  secure  the 
needed  legislation.  In  that  effort,  I  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  whose  generous  sup- 
port and  wise  counsel  helped  immensely 
in  the  final  success  of  our  Joint  legislative 
program  for  the  area. 
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But  of  greatest  importance,  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recre- 
ation Area  is  a  victory  for  the  people.  It 
la  victory  of  pubUc  Interest  over  nar- 
row commercial  interests  which  sou^t 
to  despoU  the  magnificent  Sawtooth, 
White  Cloud,  and  Boulder  Mountains, 
.ad  to  exploit  the  long  and  lovely  val- 
ley that  lies  between. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
account  of  the  dedication  ceremony, 
published  in  the  Idaho  Statesman.  <rf 
Boise'  several  editorials  representative  of 
the  news  media  of  Idaho;  a  feature  ar- 
ticle on  the  NRA  from  the  Post-Register 
of  Idaho  Falls,  and  an  account  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  area  published  In  the  Times- 
News  of  Twin  Falls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Idaho  SUtesman,  Boise,  Idaho, 
'  Sept.  a,  1972] 

BdNic  Sawtooth  IUcriation  Avu  Didicatbd 
BT  Top  InaBO  OmciAia 
(By  Richard  P.  Hronek) 
Stanut.— The  Sawtooth  National  Recre- 
ation Area  was  dedicated  to  the  people  of 
Idaho  and  the  United  States  Friday,  only 
one  week  after  the  enabUng  legislation  was 
signed  by  the  President. 

The  dedicatory  oratory  from  Idaho's  five 
top  government  officials  and  the  chief  of  the 
UJB.  Forest  Service  flowed  eloquenUy.  But 
the  speeches  were  only  frosting  on  one  of 
those  warm,  deUghtful  late  summer  days  In 
the  Sawtooths,  an  area  dedicated  Friday  to 
wise  conservation  and  compatible  multiple 
principles.  ,  .     ,  . 

The  bright  sun  and  the  beautiful  alpine 
setting  of  Redflsh  Lake  lent  nature's  magic 
to  the  bunting-draped  speaker's  platform  as 
754  000  acres  of  Southcentral  Idaho's  choicest 
scenery  was  set  aside  lor  the  enjoyment  of 
this  and  future  generations. 

The  outdoor  settmg  at  the  lake's  visitor  s 
center  attracted  about  375  persons  for  the 
ceremony.  The  forest  service  directed  bus 
tour  for  vUltlng  dignitaries  and  guests  pre- 
ceded the  dedication. 

It  also  was  a  day  for  bipartisan  politics  and 
good  natural  ribbing  among  Idaho's  elected 
officialdom.  But  the  consensus  from  the  roe- 
trum  was  that  the  NRA  wovJd  not  have  been 
enacted  had  It  not  been  for  a  real  bipartisan 
effort  from  Idaho's  governor,  congressional 
delegation  and  the  people  of  the  state. 

Rep.  Orval  Hansen  told  the  gathering  that 
"all  who  have  an  Interest  In  this  area  have 
one  thing  In  common,  a  deep  abiding  love 
far  It.  But  even  with  the  differing  views, 
those  people  reached  compromise  and  that 
U  how  the  best  legislation  often  comes  about. 
"If  the  NRA  is  a  monument  to  anything,  It 
Ifl  a  monument  to  people  wllUng  to  compro- 
mise," Hansen  said. 

Perhaps  the  proudest  man  on  the  platform 
was  U.S.  Sen.  Frank  Church,  who  had  Intro- 
duced legislation  as  far  back  as  1960  to  create 

the  NRA.  ^  ^     ^ 

"Having  been  one  of  those  privileged  to  be 
at  the  take-off,  It  Is  nice  to  be  In  on  the 
landing  (of  the  NRA),"  Church  said.  "It  has 
been  a  long  flight."  Church  stated  the  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  In  the  "nick  of  time,  as 
witness  to  the  kind  of  development  going  on 
here." 

He  said  the  legislation  would  make  com- 
prehensive planning  possible  Including  zon- 
ing. 

Rep.  James  McClure  said  he  belleeved  that 
"ultimately  we  wlU  adopt  that  compromise 
of  park  and  recreation  status.  In  which  the 
alpine  peak  regions  would  become  a  national 
park.  "But  the  ultimate  answer  is  up  to  the 
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paopl*  of  Idaho, 

santatlv*  eald.  .       .. 

MoClure  addad  that  an  even  greaUr  chal- 
lenge than  the  NBA  isglalatton  lias  ahead  In 
efforts  to  s«Jur«  ad«iuate  flnanclng  from 
Oonsrass  to  Implemant  the  legislation. 

B«tlrla«  Sen.  lisn  Jordan  also  was  a  pic- 
ture of  satisfaction  as  b«  said  that  "we  in 
Washington  were  only  the  cutting  edge.  We 
tried  to  r»pree«nt  your  thinking  m  this  mat- 
ter of  the  NBA.  _.^^ 
"Today  we  can  see  with  our  own  ssoaes 
the  bsauty  and  grandeur  o<  this  area." 

Jordan  not«l  that  the  1973  passage,  after 
la  years  of  congressional  effort,  was  "an 
evolving  kind  of  thing."  It  was  not  until 
the  mid  1960b,  Jordan  said  that  the  Idea  for 
an  NBA  really  struck  a  note  ot  response  from 

Idaboana  _^    ^^      „ 

Oov.  Oecll  Andpus  said  the  Sawtooth  vaUey 
Is  a  magnificent  area,  exceeded  by  nooa  othar 
In  the  United  Statea.  He  oompUm«it«d  the 
VS.  Forest  Service  fw  an  "aggresalve  start" 
In  implementing  the  act.  But.  grinning,  h« 
said  "and  to  the  National  Park  Senrloe  rep- 
ressiitativee  hero  today,  I  can  only  say  Tte^ 
their  (Forest  Service)  feet  to  the  fire'." 

The  concluding  speaker,  John  B.  McOulre, 
chief  of  the  UJS.  Forest  Service,  oompllment- 
ed  the  Idaho  congresrtonal  delegation  for  Its 
bipartisan  effort. 

Two  of  the  land  management  programs 
that  wlU  receive  immediate  attention,  he 
said  are  (1)  minerals  management  and  (3) 
development  and  uae  of  private  lands. 

UcOulde  said  the  Forest  Service  wlU  in- 
ventory aU  existing  unpatented  mining 
ri^imn  and  discoveries,  determine  the  valid- 
ity of  each  and  challenge  those  found  to  be 
Invalid.  "The  entire  area  Is  permanentty 
withdrawn  from  further  mineral  entry." 

The  Forest  Service  chief  said  the  flrat  step 
Is  to  prepare  guidelines  for  private  land  de- 
velopment and  use. 

One  objective  will  be  to  maintain  as  much 
land  as  poaalble  In  private  ownership,  par- 
ticularly so  as  to  maintain  the  western  ranch- 
ing envlroiunent  of  the  valley  areas.  The  WU 
limits  fcMrest  service  acqxiisltion  tot  private 
land  through  purchase  to  flve  per  cent. 

Vem  Hamre,  Ogden,  Utah,  intennountaln 
region  forester,  said  the  "mood  of  most  ot 
MS  here  today  Is  that  of  JubUatioo"  during 
hU  open  remarks  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  crowd  was  welcomed  by  Ed  Foumler. 
superintendent  off  the  Sawtooth  National 
Forest.  Oray  Reynolds,  a  native  of  Burley,  Is 
superintendent  of  the  NBA,  which  has  tem- 
porary headquarters  three  mUes  south  of 
Ketchum. 

Forest  Service  spokesmen  said  they  were 
delighted  with  the  strong  NRA  law  that  was 
enacted  and  expressed  pleasure  with  the  flnal 

bUl. 

As  the  crowd  drifted  out  of  the  pine-sur- 
rounded amphitheater  and  the  last  busload 
of  guests  disi^peared  toward  Ketchum,  the 
highways  began  to  All  with  campers  and 
trailers.  , 

Idahoans  ■were  practicing  over  a  long 
weekend  what  the  speakers  had  been  preach- 
ing—that the  Sawtooths  are  a  prime  area  for 
recreation. 


some  areas  of  the  earth  are  better  left  as 
they  are.  Man  does  not,  after  aU,  Uve  by  bread 
alone  and  at  least  some  of  nature's  treasures 
should  claim  at  right  to  exist  undisturbed. 

Senator*  Frank  Church  and  Len  Jordan 
deserve  much  credit.  The  Senate  was  the 
first  to  pass  Sawtooth  leglaUtlon.  This  year, 
after  the  House  passed  a  weak  and  unsatis- 
factory bill,  that  left  the  door  open  to  more 
mining  claims,  the  stronger  Senate  version 
they  supported  prevailed. 

Bep.  Orval  Hansen  recognized  the  values 
at  stake.  Bep.  James  McClure  apparentiy 
recognized  public  sentiment,  but  held  out 
for  language  favored  by  the  mining  Industry. 
He  finally  capitulated  after  primary  cam- 
paign opponents  Olen  Wegner  and  Robert 
Smylle  made  an  Issue  of  his  stand. 

The  1970  election  removed  a  governor  who 
considered  recreation  uae  of  a  splendid  scenic 
area  a  "lock  up."  The  1972  primary  election 
helped  push  MoClure  from  his  pro-mining 
position  and  strengthened  the  bill. 

Numeroos  Idahoans  lent  their  support.  For- 
mer Parks  Board  Chairman  Kmest  Day  was 
amnng  the  most  pcrslstent  and  eloquent 
spokesman.  Hundreds  testified  at  a  Sun  Val- 
ley hearing  for  Sawtooth  protection.  The 
Sawtooth  ITeeervatlon  CouncU  worked  hard 
to  cloee  pro-mlnlng  loopholes  In  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  threat  of  mining  has  been  eased  over 
Idaho's  splendid  White  Clouds  mountains. 
The  meadow  below  Castle  Peak  Is  In  less 
danger  of  becoming  a  taUlng  pond.  The  sal- 
mon In  the  East  Fork  of  the  Salmon  Blver 
face  a  lessened  posslbUlty  of  poUutlon  In 
their  spawning  beds. 

Thoee  existing  mining  claims  remain.  But 
the  Forest  Service  Is  armed  ■with  authority 
that  goes  beyond  the  antiquated  1873  mining 
UW8.  It  should  be  able  to  Impoee  conditions 
for  "fining  that  would  make  the  cost  of  ex- 
tracting low-grade  ore  too  high.  Any  realistic 
conditions  to  provide  even  minimum  protec- 
tion of  the  area  should  do  that. 

The  struggle  Isnt  over.  Mining  spokesmen 
only  a  few  months  ago  were  still  Insisting 
upon  rights  to  mine  anywhere  In  the  Saw- 
tooth area. 

Aside  from  the  mining  Issue,  the  legisla- 
tion should  protect  the  Sawtooth  valley  from 
unsightly  developments.  It  should  assure 
permanent  protection  of  the  values  that 
miake  this  area  a  delight  to  Idahoans  and  to 
visitors. 

Idahoans  who  value  their  outdoor  heritage 
have  gained  an  Important  victory.  But  the 
continued  threat  from  the  existing  mining 
claims  should  not  be  forgotten. 


[Prom  the  Idaho  statesman,  Aug.  38,  1972] 
Thx  Sawtooth  Victobt 

Signing  of  the  Sawtooth  Recreation  Area 
bUl  Is  a  victory  for  Idahoans  who  would  pro- 
tect the  state's  highest  quality  areas.  The 
posslbUlty  of  destruction  from  mining  exist- 
ing claims  remains,  but  the  chances  are 
diminished. 

UntU  recently  In  Idaho  the  Idea  prevaUed 
that  nature  alvrays  had  to  give  way  to  re- 
source extraction.  Many  felt,  and  stUl  feel, 
that  If  a  mineral  Is  foxmd  It  should  be  mined, 
no  matter  what  the  consequences  to  a  scenic 

area. 

The  Sawtooth  legislation  recognizes  that 
at  least  some  areas  are  worth  protecting,  that 


[From  the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register.  July  81, 
1973] 
Thi  Sawtooth  Bill 
The  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  legUla^ 
tlon,  now  on  the  threshold  of  formal  passage, 
IB  a  legacy  of  long  dedication  on  the  part  of 
Sen.  Frank  Church  and  Sen.  Len  B.  Jordan. 
The   Sawtooth's   genesis   actuaUy   started 
with  Senator  Church  who  first  suggested  a 
national  park,  which  would  be  Idaho's  flnrt, 
and  then,  after  an  extended  dialogue  with 
Idahoans  and  several   hearings,   accepted   a 
recreation    area    proposal    for    this    Incom- 
parable land. 

That  first  recreation  area  proposal,  how- 
ever, was  flawed  with  too  much  suturing.  A 
plan  which  was  predominately  a  park  plan, 
with  environmental  and  conservation  orga- 
nizations over  the  state  the  principal  stand- 
ardbearers  for  ttke  plan,  then  emerged. 

Oov.  Cecil  D.  Andrus,  gave  the  park  plan 
momentum  with  hU  approval— but  It  was 
not  quite  enough  tor  the  "park  now"  cam- 
paign. . 
The  park-recreatlon  area  combination  of 
that  time  did  not  have  enough  Idaho  and 
Congress  committee  support,  apparentiy.  The 
Senate,  which  has  approved  both  park- 
accented  or  recreation  area-accented  plans 
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before,  tbla  time  waited  t<x  tbm  Boom,  where 
the  legislation  cUe<l  each  time,  to  act  first. 

The  Houae  svutaoed  with  some  at  Xh»  same 
flaws  of  former  years  but  with  (tocktod  im- 
provement. However.  It  was  noUoMkbly  weak 
In  what  It  accepted  In  mining  permlaalTe- 
ne«  In  this  fragUe  high  country,  In  leaving 
doubtful  whether  federal  or  State  would 
manage  the  game,  and  in  Installing  a  tem- 
porary instead  of  a  permanent  moratorliun 
on  mine  development. 

Senator  Church,  wearied  by  many  years 
of  debate  but  with  no  agreement  on  preserv- 
ing this  extraordinary  land,  quickly  targeted 
the  weaknesses  of  the  House  bill  and  declared 
his  Intent  to  remove  them-  He  w»e  Joined  by 
Senator  Jordan,  who  with  SeuAtor  Church, 
had  successfully  propelled  every  pleoe  of  Saw- 
tooth legislation  successfully  through  the 
Senate. 

What  emerged  In  the  Senate  venlon  was, 
as  this  newspaper  has  said  before,  a  clean, 
complete  and  final  preacrlptlaii.  And  this 
was  the  legislation  which  emetted  virtually 
unscathed  from  the  Senate-Houee  confer- 
ence committee. 

Cong.  James  McClure,  who  tn  the  past  has 
worried  more  about  the  dlffleultles  at  remov- 
ing mining  prerogatives  and  poaeible  court 
claims  than  In  pushing  thli  type  of  bill, 
apparently  persuaded  Cong.  Wayne  Asplnall, 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee 
to  abandon  his  reluctance  to  accept  such 
things  as  a  permanent  mining  moratorium. 
Election  year  pressure  was  also  undoubtedly 
mvolved. 

The  only  basic  change  coming  out  of  the 
conference  committee  was  the  refinement  In 
language  in  sustaining  the  state's  control 
of  game  and  In  eliminating  the  so-called 
"reverse  condemnation"  feature  whereby 
property  owners  of  the  area  could  force  the 
government  to  buy  their  properties.  Under 
the  bill,  the  forest  Service,  which  will  op- 
erate this  vast  recreation  area,  has  power  to 
condemn  up  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
deeded  or  private  In  Sawtooth  valley  and 
Stanley  Basin,  and  can  Insist  on  purchased 
scenic  easements  In  zoning  the  private  land 
to  achieve  the  preservation  objective  of  the 
legislation. 

Once  formaUy  passed  by  Oongreas  and 
signed,  the  Forest  Service  can  proceed  to 
hold  hearings  on  eonlng  standards  and  man- 
agement policies.  One  of  Its  stickiest  chal- 
lenges wUl  be  to  rescue  non -conforming  sub- 
divisions and  to  prevent  future  ones  from 
marring  the  area  with  this  kind  of  trans- 
planted suburbia. 

The  Sawtooth  legislation,  the  final  version 
as  well  as  both  the  House  and  Senate  pro- 
posals, sustains  a  Park  Service  study  of  the 
high  country  In  the  White  Clouds.  Boulders 
and  Pioneers  as  well  as  the  existing  Saw- 
tooth peaks  area.  What  Is  mystifying  some 
is  the  current  Forest  Service  wilderness  study 
of  these  same  areas.  The  queetlon  may  well 
become  whether  the  lower  recreation  area 
should  be  managed  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  higher  country  by  the  Park  Service. 
Or  vrould  It  be  Just  as  compatible  to  Install 
full  wilderness  status  of  this  high  country 
as  well  as  the  recreation  area  elsewhere 
\inder  Forest  Service  management? 

Conservation  groups,  which  have  fought 
hard  for  a  clean  Sawtooth  formula,  prefer 
the  Park  Service  because  of  what  they  feel 
Is  a  higher  order  of  protection  than  the  wil- 
derness act  accords  the  Forset  Serrlee  cur- 
rently. Wilderness  areas  outside  of  specific 
parks,  can  still  be  explored  for  mining,  for 
example,  at  least  until  IMI— and  this  wco*- 
rles  environmental  groups. 

There  Is  something  to  be  said,  however. 
In  the  nanM  of  consistent  management, 
where  the  authorities  are  not  divided  in 
management. 

But  the  great  strike  of  the  current  Saw- 
tooth legislation  Is  that  tt  takes  oare  of  the 
immediate  problems-^nlnlng  threats  in  the 
recreation  area  and  the  rapid  growth  el  non- 


conforming private  developments  on  the 
deeded  land — while  leaving  the  wilderness 
decision  on  the  back  coxtntry  for  more  lei- 
surely and  thorough  research. 

But  to  Senator  Church  partlcxilarly  is  this 
excellent  Sawtooth  prescription  a  deserving 
monument.  This  mountain-loving,  genera- 
tions-thinking Idaho  senator  especially  de- 
serves Idaho's  heartfelt  thanks.  It  has  been 
a  long,  relentless  and  wearing  battle  for  him 
to  give  Idahocuu  what  they  wanted  all  along. 

(From  the  Poet-Register,  Aug.  27. 1972] 

Sawtooth  National  RicaEATiON  Abza 

Idaho's  Nkw  Platorotjnd 

(ByBfichaelParfit) 

STAKI.KT. — The  signs  have  been  up  since  the 
beginning  of  July  on  the  highways  leading 
to  this  town:  Entering  the  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Area.  Each  sign  Is  qualified  by  a  single, 
tacked-on  word :  Proposed. 

Now  that  vrord  can  be  removed.  The  scenic 
gem  of  central  Idaho  has  become  an  official 
National  Recreation  Area  (NRA). 

The  Sawtooth  NRA  Is  a  big  one — 754,000 
acres,  about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  Its 
boundaries  encompass  a  wealth  of  mountain 
peaks,  lakes,  rivers  and  forests,  most  In  their 
raw,  natural  state.  As  one  of  the  few  Forest 
Service-administered  NRAs  In  the  country — 
the  concept  Is  little  over  a  decade  old — the 
Sawtooth  region  Is  one  of  the  grandest. 

Three  mountain  ranges  dominate  the  area : 
The  Sawtooths,  of  course,  the  White  Clouds, 
and  the  Boulders.  The  highest  mountain  In 
the  NRA,  Ryan  Peak  which  tops  the  mark  at 
11,900  feet.  Is  a  part  of  the  lesser-known 
Boulder  mountains. 

CASTLE  PKAX 

Not  that  the  other  two  ranges  have  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  Castle  Peak  In  the 
White  Clouds  climbs  Into  the  thin  and  frigid 
air  11,820  feet  while  Thompson  Peak  In  the 
Sawtooths  lifts  jagged  rocks  to  10.776  feet. 

In  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  are  the 
lakes,  probably  the  most  popular  feature  of 
any  alpine  country.  There  are  more  than  300 
of  them,  speckled  In  the  glacial  scoops  and 
smooth  meadows  below  Innumerable  banks 
of  permanent  snow.  Four  major  lakes  with 
road  access  draw  the  bulk  of  summer  traffic: 
Stanley.  Alturas.  Petit  and  Redfish,  with  the 
last  the  biggest,  five  miles  long. 

From  the  lakes  trickle  little  creeks,  and 
the  creeks  In  turn  form  streams  leading 
eventually  to  the  river:  The  Salmon,  a  bold 
and  boisterous  flow  that  runs  to  the  Snake 
River,  the  Columbia  River  and  the  sea.  Every 
year  the  lure  of  wide,  shallow  riffles  In  the 
Salmon  River's  highest  reaches  draws  thou- 
sands of  Chinook  salmon  and  steelhead  800 
miles  from  the  sea  to  spawn.  The  river's  main 
fork,  which  rises  within  the  NRA,  and  Its 
Middle  Fork,  which  flows  nearby,  are  known 
for  the  thrills  they  give  river  runners,  and  for 
the  occasional  life  lost  to  their  turbulence. 

FOLLOW  ItrVER 

The  pkineers  who  followed  the  river  up  to 
the  sagebrush  and  grassland  basin  in  the 
center  of  all  this  grandeur  came  first  for  gold, 
discovered  here  In  1863.  Later,  immigrants 
came  to  dig  out  other  minerals,  to  chop  and 
saw  timber  and  to  run  sheep  and  cattle  In 
the  fields. 

Mining  Is  still  a  big  Issue — the  molybdenum 
discovery  made  by  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Co.  In  the  White  Clouds  In  the  late 
19608  raised  a  national  fuss  and  accelerated 
the  development  of  the  recently-passed  legis- 
lation. Logging  and  ranching  also  remain  as 
Industries  within  the  NRA.  But  today  the 
focus  for  this  land  Is  on  recreation  and 
recreation  there  is,  gobs  of  It. 

Last  year  an  estlrr»ted  600.000  people 
passed  through  the  area  and  this  year  the 
Forest  Service  figures  that  there  have  been 
an  additional  10  to  12  per  cent,  all  drawn 
by  recreation. 


OUTDOOR     PUBStTTrS 

Most  of  the  opportunities  for  frolic  are. 
naturally,  outdoor  pursuits,  although  the 
three  bars  In  Stanley  offer  occasional  Indoor 
entertainment.  Depending  on  your  bent  In 
pleasure,  and  the  season,  you  can  water  ski 
fish,  hunt,  hike,  rock  climb,  ride  a  tossing 
raft  on  foaming  waters,  leap  snow  ridges  in 
a  snowmobile,  ski,  (winter  here  runs  from 
November  through  April) ,  or  sit  under  a  tree 
and  snooze.  There  are  about  BOO  miles  of 
trails  In  the  back  country,  and  the  south- 
western hunk  of  the  NRA  Is  a  216.000-acre 
wilderness  area.  Near  the  roads  are  30  camp- 
grounds with  1 ,020  family  units. 

History  buffs  can  wander  through  the  orig- 
inal Stanley  Basin  near  town  and  flnd  rem- 
nants of  settlers'  cabins  and  placer  mines. 
Several  miles  east  of  town,  adjacent  to  the 
NBA,  Is  the  Yankee  Fork  area,  a  region  once 
heavily  mined  and  now  the  site  of  two  ghost 
towns. 

The  abundant  forests  of  spruce,  pine  and 
fir  in  the  NRA  shelter  a  whole  zoo  of  wild- 
life. In  addition  to  deer,  elk,  bighorn  sheep, 
mountain  goats,  cougar,  coyotes,  weasels, 
field  mice,  and  all  the  other  common  beasts 
of  the  wood,  the  area  contains  several  rare 
and  endangered  species.  Among  these  are  the 
osprey,  the  Greater  Sandhill  Crane,  the 
Three-Toed  Woodpecker,  the  fisher,  the  wol- 
verine and  the  bald  eagle.  The  Salmon  river  Is 
home  for  a  few  river  otters. 

Also  In  the  river,  creeks  and  lakes  are  friv- 
olous schools  of  trout:  Cutthroat,  brook. 
Dolly  Varden,  golden  and  rainbow.  In  Redflsh 
lake  there  are,  naturally,  red  fish — Kokance 
(landlocked)  salmon. 

The  towns  still  thriving  in  the  NRA  are 
Sunbeam.  Lower  Stanley,  Stanley  and  Obsi- 
dian. Here  a  visitor  can  find  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices—motels, hotels,  restaurants,  gas  stations, 
grocery  stores — enough  to  handle  most  needs 
There  Is  even  a  new  medical  clinic,  staffed  by 
a  calm  and  competent  nurse  practitioner, 
who  treats  emergencies  with  the  telephonic 
aid  of  two  doctors  60  miles  away. 

The  towns  boom  In  the  three  months  of 
summer,  their  dirt  streets  thronging  with 
tourists,  then  slip  Into  somnolence  as  the 
leaves  change  and  heavy  snows  cover  the 
ground.  Although  Increasing  snowmobile  rec- 
reation enlivens  some  December  weekends, 
moat  of  the  winter  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  Is  an  isolated  place  with  a 
tiny  population. 

"You'd  have  to  count  a  few  dogs  to  get  a 
hundred  between  Smiley  Creek  and  Sun- 
beam," one  resident  says.  Stanley,  the  larg- 
est town,  has  a  winter  population  of  47. 


[From  the  Times-News,   Twin  Palls,  Idaho, 

Aug.  27,  1972) 

Long  Journbt  Over  for  Sawtooth  NRA  Bill 

(By  Ann  Dally) 

Sawtooth  Valley. — Turbulence  and  tur- 
moil mark  the  59-year  legislative  history  of 
the  national  recreation  area  In  Idaho's  se- 
rene and  aloof  Sawtooths. 

Prom  the  firart;  attempt  In  1913  to  the  final 
successful  effort  to  pass  a  bill  protecting 
Idaho's  great  forest  this  month,  the  Saw- 
tooths have  been  the  topic  of  debate  on  the 
floor  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  many  com- 
mittee meetings  and  several  hearings  both  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  in  Idaho. 

Public  Interest  has  ranged  from  semicoma- 
tose In  the  1950s  to  maln-toplc-of-conver- 
satlon  In  the  late  1960s. 

A  myriad  of  concepts  were  fused  Into  the 
final  bin  which  has  created  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area. 

It  all  started  In  late  May,  67  years  ago. 

The  Sawtooth  Forest  Reserve  was  created 
from  public  domain  by  proclsunation  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  May  29, 
1905.  The  original  area  Included  1.9  million 
acres. 

The  following  year  the  area  was  Increased 
to  3.3  million  acres.  The  supervisor's  head- 
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ouarters  was  established  at  Boise  In  that 
vear  In  March,  1907,  the  name  was  changed 
io  the  Sawtooth  National  Forest. 

This  national  forest  was  spUt  Into  the  Saw- 
tooth National  F<M»8t  (east)  with  super- 
visor's headquarters  at  HaUey  and  at  a  much 
later  date  moved  to  Twin  Falls,  and  the 
Sawtooth  National  Forest  (west)  vrtth  head- 
nuarters  remaining  at  Boise. 

On  June  26,  1908,  an  execuUve  order  cre- 
ated the  Challls  National  Forest  with  bead- 
Qxiarters  at  Challls,  A  second  executive  order 
on  July  1,  1808,  created  the  Boise  National 
Forest  with  headquarters  at  Boise, 

First  evidence  of  public  Interest  In  provid- 
ing safeguards  for  Sawtooth  range  came  In 
1911  when  a  group  of  Idaho  club  women  en- 
dorsed a  plan  for  action  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  area  began  on 
April  7,  1913,  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  diu-lng  the  63rd  Congress. 

Rep.  Burton  L.  French  presented  bill  HR 
1786  "reserving  from  the  public  lands  In 
Idaho  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  game,  fish, 
timber  and  other  natural  objects  therein,  a 
tract  of  land  herein  described  ,  .  ." 

According  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
the  bill  withdrew  the  land  from  settlement 
and  occupancy  or  sale;  placed  the  land  tn  the 
custody  of  the  secretary  of  the  Interior; 
closed  the  land  to  lumbering,  but  left  It 
open  to  mining  and  "places  of  entertain- 
ment" such  as  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  bin  died  a  natural  death  as  did  the 
many  bills  for  the  same  purpose  until  1972. 
Another  blU  was  presented  In  1916  to 
establish  a  national  park  and  tn  the  same 
year  certain  lands  were  withdrawn  from 
entry  to  aid  in  park  establishment. 

In  1921  more  lands  in  the  Sawtooth  area 
were  withdrawn.  The  necessary  action  had 
not  been  taken  to  establish  a  park  and  in 
1926  the  lands  withdrawn  in  1916  and  1921 
were  restored. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  began 
work  In  1933  and  continued  for  seven  years 
In  developing  and  protecting  national  forest 
resources.  Camps  were  located  at  Ketchum, 
Big  Smoky,  Redflsh  Lake,  Idaho  City  and 
Alexander  Plat. 

On  Jan.  4,  1936,  Sen.  William  E.  Borah 
presented  bUl  S2019  to  the  73rd  Congress 
"to  establish  the  Boise  National  Motmtain 
Park." 

It  was  to  be  a  public  park  and  campgrotmd 
In  Boise  County,  approximately  a  section  and 
a  half  In  size,  960  acres.  It  was  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  an  act  entitled,  "an  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  Aug.  26,   1916. 

Sen.  James  P.  Pope  presented  bUl  S3382 
to  the  74th  Congress  on  July  29,  1935,  to 
establish  the  Sawtooth  National  Park." 
Besides  setting  the  land  aside  from  settle- 
ment, occupancy  or  sale.  It  stated,  "that 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  may 
snter  upon  and  utilize  for  flowage  or  other 
purposes  any  area  within  said  park  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  government  reclamation 
project." 

It  affected  no  valid  existing  claim  of  home- 
steader or  miner. 

The  secretary  of  the  Interior  was  given 
executive  control,  which  Included  the  right 
to  execute  leases  for  visitor  accommodation. 
The  regulations  were  primarily  aimed  at 
the  tree  use  of  the  park  for  recreation  pur- 
poses by  the  public  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  conditions  and  scenic  beauty. 
The  secretary  could  arrange  for  the  re- 
moval of  mature  or  dead  or  down  timber  as 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  park. 

The  regulations  also  included  provisions 
for  the  use  of  automobiles  within  the  park. 
No  appropriation  for  the  maintenance, 
supervision,  or  Improvement  of  the  park  In 
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excess  of  (10,000  annually  would  be  made 
unless  It  was  first  expressly  authCHlzed  by 
law. 

A  Joint  resolution  was  presented  by  Sena- 
tor Pope  on  Feb.  8, 1937,  to  the  76th  Congress, 
"to  authorize  an  Investigation  of  the  pro- 
posed Sawtooth  National  Park."  In  S.J.  Res. 
9  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  was  "author- 
ized and  directed  to  Investigate  and  report  on 
the  economic  and  geographic  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  national  park  to  be  known  as 
the  Sawtooth  National  Park." 

"If  the  secretary  shall  find  the  creation  of 
a  national  park  feasible  and  desirable  within 
the  above  described  area,  he  shall  In  his  re- 
port describe  the  proposed  boundaries  of  said 
park  by  metes  and  bounds." 

Again  nothing  was  done.  On  Oct.  12,  1937, 
the  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  was  established. 
With  the  advent  of  World  War  U,  public 
Interest  in  the  national  park  concept  for 
the  Sawtooth  area  dimmed.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1960  that  a  legislative  proposal  was  Intro- 
duced which  did  catch  Congressional  atten- 
tion. 

Sen.  Frank  Church  introduced  biU  S3353 
on  AprU  7,  1960,  to  the  86th  Congress.  The  blU 
was  meant  to  "provide  for  a  study  and  report 
to  Congress  on  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  national  park  In  the  Sawtooth  Mountains." 
Three  years  later,  on  Sept,  30,  1963,  Sen. 
Church  Introduced  S2188  creating  a  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  National  Park.  He  told  the  88th 
Congress,  "The  site  is  convenient  for  that 
great  number  of  summer  travelers  who  at- 
tempt to  get  the  most  for  their  time  and 
money  by  visiting  several  national  parks  dur- 
ing one  vacation  trip." 

Sen.  Church  aald  the  Sawtooths  and  the 
new  park  would  "boost  the  economy  of  the 
state  and  region,  lnB\ire  the  Integrity  of  the 
upland  wilderness,  and  give  a  designation  of 
popular  appeal  to  phenomena  already  held 
in  awe  by  the  people  who  have  seen  them." 

It  was  not  until  August,  1965,  that  the  rec- 
reation area  concept  was  suggested  for  the 
Sawtooth  area.  At  that  time  the  Sawtooth 
Mountain  Area  Study  w&s  presented  jointly 
by  the  VS.  Forest  Service  and  the  Park 
Service. 

A  year  later,  on  AprU  28,  1966,  Sen.  Church 
Introduced  two  bills  In  the  Senate.  The  first, 
S3294,  was  a  bill  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Park.  The  second  bill,  S3295,  was 
presented  by  Sen.  Chtirch  and  Sen.  Len  Jor- 
dan to  establish  the  Sawtooth  Recreation 
Area. 

Hearings  were  held  by  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  June  13  and  14,  1966,  to  elicit  testi- 
mony from  area  citizens  on  the  two  bills.  The 
bills  were  not  acted  upon. 

On  March  14,  1967,  Son.  Church  and  Sen. 
Jordan  introduced  bill  S1287  to  create  a 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  Aug.  23,  1967,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  on  the  bill. 

This  legislation  passed  the  Senate  during 
the  90th  Congress  but  did  not  pass  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  and  thus  died  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  Congress. 

Rep.  Orval  Hansen  Introduced  bill  HR5999 
to  establish  the  recreation  area  on  Feb.  4, 
1969.  Also  early  In  1969,  bill  S853,  which  re- 
Introduced  the  recreation  area  legislation  in 
the  Senate,  was  presented  by  Sen.  Church 
and  Sen.  Jordan. 

Open  pit  molybdenum  mining  at  Castle 
Peak  in  the  White  Clouds  area  became  public 
knowledge  in  the  summer  of  1969  and  on 
July  2,  1969,  Sen.  Church  and  Sen.  Jordan 
moved  to  amend  S863  from  the  Senate  floor. 
The  amendment  Included  the  White  Clouds 
m  the  recreation  area  and  curtailed  mining 
at  Castle  Peak.  On  that  day  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill. 

On  July  10,  1969,  hearings  were  held  in 
Washington,  D.C,  on  HR5999  and  8853,  by 
a  Senate  subcommittee. 

On  Aug.  11,  1970,  four  bills  were  intro- 
duced at  the  9l8t  Congress.  BUl  S4212  and 
companion  bill   HB18900   were   to  establish 


the  Sawtooth  Mountains  National  Park,  and 
84213  and  companion  bill  HR18899  were  to 
temporarily  withdraw  certain  national  forest 
land  In  the  state  of  Idaho  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  mining  laws.  The 
companion  bills  were  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Hearings  were  held  on  Aug.  26,  1970,  at 
Sun  Valley  by  a  House  subcommittee  on 
HK6999,  BB18800  and  8853.  Testimony  was 
again  elldted  from  local  citizens. 

Early  In  1971  bUl  HR  6957  was  Introduced 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hearings 
were  held  on  this  bill  on  June  7  and  8,  1971, 
at  Washington,  D.C.  The  bill  created  the 
Sawtooth  Baoreatlon  Area  and  contained  con- 
trols on  mining. 

A  favorable  report  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
Dec.  18,  1071.  The  report  accompanied  HR 
6967.  Companion  bills  to  accomplish  the 
same  objectives  were  co-sponsored  by  23 
other  members  of  the  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives. These  bills  were  HB8834,  HB8931  and 
HR893a. 

In  January,  1972,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pessed  HB6967.  The  Senate  suboom- 
mlttee  held  hearings  In  Washington,  D,C.,  on 
two  bills,  81407,  and  House-passed  version 
HR6987.  The  Senate  passed  81407  In  May. 
Both  houses  had  then  passed  two  different 
bills  which  accomplished  the  same  basic  pur- 
pose, the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area. 
There  were  substantial  differences  In  the 
two  bills. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  conference 
committee  made  up  of  designated  members 
of  each  House.  The  committee  agreed  on  a 
bill  and  the  matter  was  referred  back  to  both 
houses. 

In  early  August  the  Senate  approved  the 
conference  oommlttee  version  which  was 
then  called  HBaB67.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives pssssri  this  version  in  mid-August. 

The  Prestdant's  signature  marks  the  end 
of  the  recreation  area's  legislative  journey. 


QUESnONB  ABOUT  THE   BOMBING 
OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  this  administration's  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Indochina  is  marked  by  ft 
series  of  coverups — from  the  tragic  air 
war  over  Laos  in  1969,  which  was  kept 
secret  from  the  American  people  and 
from  Concrees,  for  more  than  a  year,  to 
the  rain  of  terror  our  bombers  and  gim- 
ships  are  delivering  over  North  Viet- 
nam today. 

Again  and  again,  this  administration 
has  whitewashed  the  grim  facts  of  this 
war  tmd  of  America's  contribution  to  the 
human  tragedy  and  bloodbath  occurring 
throughout  Indochina.  It  has  repeatedly 
denied  information  to  Congress  on  the 
truth  about  American  military  practices, 
especially  the  no-holds-barred  air  war — 
first  over  Laoe  and  now  over  North  Viet- 
nam, 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees,  over  the  years  I  have 
repeatedly  attempted  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  impact  of  American  military  policies 
and  practices  on  the  civilian  poptUation 
of  Indochina,  Including  North  Vietnam. 
This  year  I  addressed  letters  of  inquiry 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  on 
May  3,  June  26,  and  August  9 — all  of 
which  hare  gone  unanswered. 

In  the  absence  of  any  response  to  my 
letters,  and  In  an  effort  to  obtain  this 
InformatioD — especially  on  North  Viet- 
nam— the  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
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August  16  and  17— the  36th  Mich  hear- 
ings on  war-related  civilian  problems  In 
Indochina  since  1965.  The  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  recent  American 
visitors  to  North  Vietnam— Including 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark— all  of  whom  related  their  ob- 
servations on  the  Impact  of  the  escalated 
air  war  on  civilian  areas  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

On  the  basis  of  their  testimony,  and 
addlUonal  InformaUon  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  on  August  19.  I  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  Secretary  lAlrd, 
requesting  aerial  photographs  of  civil- 
ian areas  and  dikes  in  North  Vietnam  al- 
legedly hit  by  American  air  strikes,  as 
well  as  other  information  on  w£u--related 
civilian  problems  in  North  Vietnam.  With 
my  letter.  I  submitted  for  comment  a 
communication    to    the    subcommittee 
from  Ramsey  Clark,  in  which  he  elabo- 
rated on  his  testimony  of  August  16.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  invited  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee    on   the    troubling   ques- 
tions raised  by  the  growing  evidence  of 
extensive  damage  to  civilian  populated 
areas  in  North  Vietnam. 

As  of  today,  we  have  had  no  response 
to  the  latest  letter  to  Secretary  Laird— 
and  the  administration  has  been  unwil- 
ling to  agree  on  a  date  for  its  testimony 
to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  President,  it  distresses  me  that  the 
administraUon  finds  it  so  easy  to  issue 
press  statements  critical  of  American 
visitors  to  North  Vietnam,  but  avoids  dis- 
cussing the  troubling  issues  raised  by 
these  visitors.  It  distresses  me  even  more, 
that  legitimate  inquires  about  American 
military  practices  in  Indochina— espe- 
cially the  President's  no-holds-barred 
alrwar  over  North  Vietnam — can  be  ig- 
nored by  the  administraUon,  as  If  the 
human  tragedies  of  this  senseless  con- 
flict, and  the  mounting  bUlions  of  dollars 
being  wasteliilly  spent  for  bombs,  are  not 
the  business  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

This  not  only  says  something  about 
the  low  priority  our  national  leadership 
attaches  to  the  human  tragedy  of  this 

yrtLT but  it  also  says  something  about 

our  leadership's  casual  attitude  toward 
the  Congress  and  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people,  and  about 
the  closed  character  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  issue  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  its  impact  on  civilian  areas, 
the  Department  of  Defense  cannot  hide 
behind  selected  photos  they  release  from 
time  to  time.  The  American  people  de- 
serve better  than  that.  And  so  the  sub- 
committee will  continue  to  press  for  ad- 
ditional photos,  and  a  full  response  to 
our  inquiries  about  American  policies 
and  practices  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  to  announce  public  hearings 
with  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State  within  the 
next  several  days. 

I  ask  imanlmoua  consent  that  the  text 

of  my  August   19  letter  to  Secretary 

Laird  and  the  oommunlcaUon  from  Mr. 

Ramsey  Clark  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows:  ,„   ,„__ 

AuouBT  19.  1972. 

Hon.  MiLViN  R-  Laod, 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  De- 
fense. Washington,  DC. 
Dkak  Mb.  Skcmtabt:  Aa  you  probably 
know  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugeea  re- 
sumed last  week  Ita  public  inquiry  Into  war- 
related  clvUlan  problems  In  Indochina, 
focusing  its  attention  on  conditions  within 
North  Vietnam.  ^     ..  .». 

In  connection  with   the  record  of  these 
hearings,  and  as  a  follow-up  to  my  letters 
of  May  3,  June  36,  and  August  9, 1  would  like 
to  request  the  current  rules  of  engagement 
govemmg   air   activities   and   naval   gunfire 
m   North    Vietnam,    and    a   series   of    aerial 
photographs  of  clvUlan  populated  areas  al- 
legedly subject  to  American  air  strikes.   It 
woiUd  be  helpful  If  theae  photographs  could 
include  shots  of  speclflo  locations  In  or  near 
these  areas,  both  before  and  after  the  date 
they  have  been  reportedly  hit.  It  would  also 
be  helpful  for  the  Department  to  Identify 
what  mUltary  targets  were  In,  or  near,  these 
civilian  populated  areas.  Hopefully,  materials 
forwarded  to  the  Subcommittee  wUl  Include 
photographs  of  the  sites  listed  In  the  testi- 
mony submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  by  the 
Honorable   Ramsey   Clark,   a  copy   of  which 
I  have  attached  to  this  letter,  and  of  the 

following:  ^  .      . 

1  Haiphong  C«v— photos  taken  prior  ana 
subsequent  to  the  AprU  15-16.  1972,  bombing 
raids  on  Haiphong,  particularly  the  Ngo 
Ouygen  district,  the  central  market  place 
(hit  on  July  31st),  and  the  so-called  Viet- 
namese-Czechoslovak mendshlp  Hospital. 
Western  observers  also  report  that  a  housing 
and  school  complex  consisting  of  three  four- 
story  apartment  buildings  and  one  two-story 
senior  high  school,  located  2V2  kUometers 
east  of  the  harbor  area,  was  struck  three 
times  on  April  16,  1972:  at  2:15  a.m.,  9:00 
ajn.,  and  4:00  pjn.  Is  this  Information,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Subcommittee,  correct,  and 
what  military  targets  were  in  the  area? 

2.  Nam  Din?i— photos  prior  to  May  23rd 
and  subsequent  to  June  23rd  showing  the 
central  dty  area,  specifically  the  hospital, 
and  the  Chung  Dang  Ling  secondary  school. 
3  Han  Gai— photos  before  and  after  June 
7th-9th.   showing   the   Ha  Long  quarter. 

4.  Hanoi— reports  to  the  Subcommittee 
report  heavy  bomb  dam.T.ge  since  April  18th 
to  such  civilian  installations  as  the  Bach  Mai 
hospital  (hit  on  June  27th);  the  Truong 
Dinh  workers  housing  apartments  (hit  on 
June  27th);  and  clvUlan  housing  on  Ming 
Khal  Street    (hit  on  July  4th). 

Your  asslsUnce  in  this  matter  Is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

Edwabd  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees. 


IRamsxy  Clark. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Edwakd  M.  K«ni»edt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  ...  ^  ^ 

Deak  Senator  Kennedy  ;  As  I  testified  be- 
fore your  Subcommittee  on  August  16.  I 
visited  North  Vietnam  between  July  29 
and  August  11,  197X  During  this  period.  I 
traveled  over  1200  kilometers  between  cities 
and  provinces  and  many  more  mllee  within 
thoae  places.  I  visited  sU  provlncee,  five  ma- 
jor clUee.  and  numerous  vUlagee,  towns  and 
dike  sites. 

Bomb  damage  to  what  appeared  to  be 
purely  clvUlan  targarts  was  extensive.  I  per- 
sonally observed  schools,  hospitals,  chxirches. 
residential  quarters  of  cities  and  whole  vil- 
lages. Uke  sections  and  water  control  facul- 
ties which  had  been  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  bombing.  I  also  visited  children  and  old 
people  in  hospitals  who  sUted  they  had  been 


wounded  by  bombing,  and  talked  with  othtr 
civilians  who  described  losing  members  ct 
their  families  because  of  bombing  raids. 

The  bombing  of  clvUlan  targets  m  North 
Vietnam  must  be  a  subject  of  great  con- 
cern to  every  American.  It  Is  Intolerabls 
that  a  rich,  powerful,  technologlcaUy  ad- 
vanced nation  should  bomb  villages,  hos- 
pitals and  dikes,  killing  women  and  chil- 
dren In  a  poor,  undeveloped  ooimtry  simply 
because  It  has  the  power.  It  Is  Incredible 
that  we  should  do  so  when  we  are  with- 
drawing ground  troops  and  say  we  an 
"winding  down"  the  war.  The  implications 
for  the  future  are  ominous. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  this  controversy  over 
whether  we  deliberately  bomb  clvUlans  b« 
resolved  In  a  way  which  will  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  facts  and  let  them  Judge  for 
themselves. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  attaching  a  partial 
list  of  structures  and  areas  which  I  person- 
ally observed  to  have  been  bombed.  I  Include 
here  but  a  few  of  the  more  striking  examples 
of  what  I  saw.  Of  course,  the  Department  ol 
Defense  knows  what  targets  It  Intends  to  htt 
and  what  targets  It  does  hit.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  disclose  the  facts  as  to 
these  places  I  list.  I  can  send  a  full  list  of 
what  I  observed  In  North  Vietnam  at  a  later 
date.  Extensive  aerial  photo  reoonnalssanos 
Is  made  of  North  Vietnam  and  often  planes 
on  bombing  missions  photograph  as  they 
bomb.  I  hope  you  vrtll  be  able  to  obtain  aerial 
reconnaissance  photographs  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  the  bombed  places 
listed  here.  Ideally,  every  existing  photo  of 
each  target  woiild  be  obtained.  The  most 
important  are  those  taken  on  the  day  of 
the  bombing,  then  the  days  before  and  final- 
ly the  days  after. 

The  disclosure  of  such   aerial   reconnais- 
sance photographs  to  the  American  people  U 
clearly  an  essential  step  to  open.  Informed 
consideration  of  our  bombing  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  Its  effects  on  the  civilian  population. 
Citizens    of    a    free   democratic    society   are 
entitled  to  such   data.   Indeed,   our  system 
cannot   work    vrtthout   an   Informed   pubUo. 
Of  this  list,  the  most  critical  set  of  targets 
are  the  dikes  because  they  sustain  the  agri- 
culture of  the  people  and  retain  waters  that 
could  drovtm  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  am 
therefore  appending  a  list  of  dike  sections 
which  have  reportedly  been  bombed,  some 
of  which  I  saw  and  some  which  I  did  not  see. 
In  view  of  the  world-wide  controversy  over 
the  bombing  of  the  dikes.   Administration 
officials  should  produce  aerial  reconnalssanoe 
photographs  of  these  specific  dike  sections, 
taken  both  before  and  after  they  were  re- 
portedly struck.  Their  faUure  to  do  so  will 
Imply  to  many  a  fear  of  the  truth  on  their 
part.  I  Include  here  a  United  States  Army 
map  to  aid  In  Identifying  these  dike  sections 
more  precisely. 

You  wUl  recall  I  showed  two  small  bombs 
to  your  Committee.  The  bomb   I   called  a 
penetrating  bomb  was  given  to  me  by  the 
Mayor  of  Haiphong.  He  said  It  was  found 
after  an  attack  on  hU  City  on  June  26  in 
Lach  Tray  Street  where  much  damage  was 
done.  The  round  bomb  I  described  as  an  anti- 
personnel bomb  was  given  to  me  by  the  Mayor 
of  Hanoi.  He  said  only  that  It  was  dropped 
on  the  southern  part  of  his  city  on  June  8, 
1972.  I  would  be  Interested  In  the  legal  Jus- 
tification by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
dropping   such    bombs    outside    of    combat 
zones  and  military  encampments  If  It  con- 
cedes these  bombs  were  dropped  as  described. 
I  hope  you  can  secure  an  early  response 
from    the    Department    of   Defense.   If   the 
American   people   and  the   Congress  are  to 
have  a  say   In   determining   this   coiintry^ 
policies,  they  must  have  the  facts. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
peace  and  humanity. 
Sincerely. 

Ramsky  Clakk. 
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Ptace  and  locition 


Date  reportedly 
struck 


Observations 


'■     ^  (1)  Ha  Ly  dirtrtet,  in  Haiphoni 
City. 

(2)  Truong  Chinh,  workers' 
quarters  and  secondary 
school,  in  Hanoi  City. 

II.  Villaies;  .  ,   ,, 

(3)  Ptiuc  Loc,  approximately  12 
km.  east-southeast  of  Het- 

(«?  Thieu  Hoa,  approximately 
25  km.  trom  Thanh  Hoa  City. 

(5)  Vu  Van,  approximately  20 
km.  southwest  from  Thai 
Binh. 

III.  Hospitals: 

(6)  Thanh  Hoa  hospital,  sp- 
approxlmately  6  Vm.  trom 
rtanh  Hoa  City. 

(7)  Vinh  Phong,  leprosarium, 
near  Vu  Van  village. 

(8)  Bach  Mai,  on  highway  to 
Ninh  Binh,  6  km.  south  of 
center  of  Hanoi  City. 


July  31  1972     Acres  o«  destruction  to  res»- 

dencM,  business  area; 
hundreds  allegedly  killed. 

May  (7)  1972    Total  destruction  of  l»rj« 

housing  development  and 
damage  to  nearby  school. 

Apr.l6,1972<03«))-  Meny  bomb  cratars,  much 
dMtruction  in  village. 

Apr  13  1972(02:45).  Totel  destruction  of  Xan  Al; 
damage  to  remainder  of  vil- 
lage; allegedly  23  killed,  33 
wounded. 

July  31  1972 Homes,  scliool,  dike,  hit  3 

churches  nearby  badly 
damaged 

Apr  27  1972(08:50).  C  buildings  demolished,  others 
extensively  damaged.  Facility 
out  of  operation. 

July  31  1872  .  -  Administration  building  and 
medical  treatment  facility 
destroyed;  barracks-like  hous- 
ing for  patients  damaged. 
Large  crater  in  a  courtyard; 
destruction  of  1  wing  of 
hospital:  damage  to  other 
wings  and  edjacent  building. 


Ptace  end  location 


Date  reportedly 
struck 


Observations 


IV.  Dikes: 

(9)  Un  Sluice  and  gates,  ap- 
proximately 25  km.  east- 
southeast  of  Thai  Binh  City 
within  several  km.  ol  see. 

(10)  Vu  Don|  dike,  approxi 


June  27, 1972, 
(09;06). 


matelv  10  km.  souoi  of  Thai 
Binh  City. 

(11)  NamSech  dike,  40  km. 
east  of  Hanoi. 


May  19,  24,  JuiM  15,    Extensive  damage  to  adjeesnt 
July2  8  11. 12,  diking  concrete  base,  de- 

Auauet  4.  stru<£on  Ol  lifts  heus  ng. 

gates,  superstructure. 

Jul*  20  1972 Extensive  demage  to  dike, 

'  bomb  craters  on  and  near 

dike.edlaesntkuti 
destroyed. 

June  (7).  1972 Extensiva  damage  visible 

^  '  though  largel*  repaired  by 

Aug.  6  This  is  the  dike 
location  which  the  French 
newspaper  reporter  Jeen 
Thorsval  says  he  sew 
attacked. 

"-  ^7l2J  Haiphong  (3)  in  July  12. 1972 D«troy«L 

(13)  if.W)?n  Hanoi  City....  M.ya),1972 ^^ ."^^i-^^^J.^.*'^' 

"tihXl ).•  ^""^  ""'  "' '"' '  ^^^»  ^•'^-  '**' 

VI.  Churchn:    ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^,^  jj  j,^^ *«  "H^n?*""**'^  *"^ 

within  2  km.  of  Vu  Van  bombing. 

village  in  Thai  Binh 

province. 


ALEX  HALEY  AND  BLACK  FAMILY 
HISTORY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wsish- 
Ington  Post  of  September  17  contained 
an  article  about  a  most  Interesting  and 
dynamic  individual  who  is  pursuing  a 
study  into  the  roots  of  his  family's  his- 
tory. This  investigation,  at  first  glance, 
might  not  seem  extraordinary,  but,  when 
this  family  study  is  recognized  as  also 
being  the  first  of  its  kind  for  an  entire 
race,  one  begins  to  understand  the  Im- 
portance and  significance  it  holds. 

Alex  Haley  and  this  generation  of  his 
family  could  be  the  subjects  of  a  unique 
story  of  personal  initiative  and  self-made 
success,  but  the  history  of  the  whole 
family,  from  today's  author,  architect, 
and  attorney,  back  to  preslavery  tribal 
Africa,  holds  the  promise  of  being  one  of 
the  most  intriguing  and  illuminating 
pieces  of  scholarship  undertaken  in  re- 
cent times.  Its  special  potential  Is  that 
it  may  open  the  doors  to  a  new  type  of 
black  history  and  to  a  wider  understand- 
ing of  the  contributions  blacks  have 
made  to  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
as  follows: 

A  Detehmined  Qtjxst  roa  Black  HKarrAOS 
(By  Dorothy  Qllllam) 
Walking  tleless  Into  a  downtown  restau- 
rant, his  Llberlan  shirt  topped  by  a  tailored 
Jacket.  Alex  Haley  earned  a  superior  sniff 
from  the  black  maltre  d'. 

But  the  man  who  wrote  the  bestselllng 
"Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X,"  as  unpreten- 
tious as  hominy  grits,  did  not  notice  the 
sUent  chastisement  directed  at  him  because 
he  wore  no  tie.  For  he  was  thinking  of  the 
lineage  he  shared  with  the  man,  and  with 
a  red-jacketed  black  waiter  who  now  ap- 
proached, deUcately  balancing  a  tray. 

"All  three  of  us  have  the  same  basic  story," 
Haley  said,  his  any-man's  face  emotlonlses, 
but  his  hand  sweeping  ezi>anslTely. 


"We  all  spoke  one  of  those  tongues.  We  aU 
were  captured  from  some  African  village.  AU 
our  ancestors  came  over  on  some  slave  ship." 
Haley,  who  has  ptirsued  his  own  family's 
history  for  eight  years.  Is  widening  his  search 
to  uncover  some  specifics  of  the  genealogy 
common  to  the  maltre  d'.  the  waiter  and  all 
black  Americans.  For  oenttirles.  this  Informa- 
tion has  been  hidden  beneath  clouds  of  his- 
torical lies  and  mythologies  of  Inferiority 
that  are  Jtjst  now  beginning  to  lift. 

Haley  has  traced  his  own  family  tree  back 
to  his  great-great-great-great-grandfather, 
from  Gambia.  West  Africa,  to  America.  It  la 
probably  the  most  extensive  black  family  his- 
tory ever  doctimented.  and  will  be  published 
as  a  book.  "Roots."  by  Doubleday  nert 
September.  C!olumbla  Pictures  plans  to  base 
a  film  on  It. 

Six  years  Into  his  search,  something  hap- 
pened to  him.  Haley  says. 

"I  began  to  feel  the  responsibility  for  hav- 
ing to  tell  through  a  single  famUy  what  was 
a  saga  of  a  people,  In  a  way  that  people 
would  feel  our  common  saga.  I  became  more 
and  more  aware  that  there  was  so  much 
lacking  for  us  as  black  people  which  was 
possible  for  tis  to  have.  AU  erf  the  60  states 
have  at  least  one  library  devoted  to  the  gene- 
lUogy  of  European  heritages.  We  dont  have 
one." 

To  remedy  that,  Haley  and  his  two  younger 
brothers,  both  Washlngtonlans — Oeorge  is 
chief  counsel  of  the  tJJB.  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
porUtlon  Administration  and  Julius  Is  a 
Navy  Department  architect — ^Incorporated 
the  Klnte  Foundation. 

Haley  thinks  of  the  Klnte  Foundation  as 
an  extension  of  what  his  life  has  shown  him: 
That  the  peoples  on  earth  have  the  poten- 
tials of  a  far  better  life,  a  far  better  world; 
that  every  Individual  In  his  Ills  Journey  Is 
challenged  to  do  the  beet,  the  most  that  he 
can. 

"The  Klnte  Fotmdatlon  hopes  to  be  my 
form  of  response  to  that  chaUenge.  From  the 
years  of  researching  'Boots,'  I  know  bett« 
than  most  how  much  biaclc  people  helped  to 
bviUd  this  covmtry,  and  make  It  great.  But 
otor  contribution  has  been  so  obscured  that 
even  today,  next  to  none  of  us — ^not  even  we 
blacks — genuinely  realize  and  respect  the  di- 
mension of  black  contributions  among  those 
of  the  other  cultures  here." 

The  Foundation,  named  tat  tiie  dan  of  his 


African  forebeeas.  has  two  goaU:  to  collect, 
to  preserve  and  to  publicly  present  the  Afri- 
can heritage  and  contrlbuUons  In  the  mak- 
ing of  Amwlca.  and  to  offer  Innovative  and 
creative  solutions  for  America's  racial  divi- 
sion. 

The  foundation's  library  wlU  gather  the 
oraJ  histories  of  black  Americans  who 
thought  nobody  cared  because  history  al- 
ways has  been  written  by  the  winners.  It  will 
seek  out  oenttirles-old  documents  In  ootnt- 
hotiaes  and  Ubrarles  from  South  to  North — 
plantation  slave  lists,  records  of  slaves  soM, 
botight,  hired  out  and  nm  away.  Also  slave 
travel  passes,  wills  giving  away  slaves  M 
property,  letters  and  personal  diaries  wlU 
be  coUected. 

Black  church  records  and  papers  frcnn 
those  whites  who,  as  Haley  puts  It,  have 
"black  skeletons"  in  their  closets  will  also 
be  sought.  The  special  wealth  ct  reoords  o* 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolutton. 
National  Archives  and  Library  of  Osngrees 
wlU  be  used.  _ 

Because  Alex  Haley's  life  has  been  almost 
an  Homtlo  Alger  story  from  CXaart  Ouard 
mess  boy  to  succeasful  author,  a  life  tbml 
only  a  few  blacks  could  hope  to  match,  his 
Is  a  posltlvlst  view.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the 
audience  he  hopes  tbe  foundation  and  the 
library  wiU  reach. 

"Who?  People,"  he  answers.  "Simply  that. 
People  1  Whatever  otoetructtons  we  races  Im- 
pose between  each  other.  It  remains  Ines- 
capable that  the  biggest  common  denomina- 
tor among  us  Is  that  we  are  people." 

Haley  and  his  twotiiers  are  trying — with 
a  lot  of  help  from  their  friends —  tn  achieve 
an  adequate  financial  base,  the  foundation's 
flret  priority.  Until  now,  Haley  himself  has 
largely  financed  It,  and  ths  several  thousand 
dollars  he  has  contributed  has  helped  set 
the  foundation  up  at  716  National  Press 
Building  In  Washington.  FoUowlng  two  arti- 
cles he  wrote,  he  received  scwnethlng  under 

$1,000  In  mall  contributions.  

Haley  wUl  divert  much  at  tHe  royalties 
from  "Rooto"  to  the  foundation  and  ths  U- 
brary.  And  hs  does,  In  fact,  feel  queasy  even 
talking  about  soliciting  oontrtbutlona. 

"I  am  just  having  to  face  the  fact  that 
what's  envisioned  for  the  foundation  to  ac- 
oompUah  Involves  costs  beyond  my  pi'Msnt 
ahllltlss,"  he  says.  "But  I  have  faith  It  wlU 
oof&e  through." 
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His  faith  extends  to  seeing  tbe  help  of 
his  home  town,  Hennlng.  TBnn.,  -where  Bister 
Win  Ada  Curry  was  known  as  the  beet  prayer 
around.  RecenUy  he  mailed  off  flOO— Jiist  to 
get  Sister  t?urry  wortlng  on  his  side. 

•And  I  have  to  tell  you,"  be  said.  "I  have 
a  tx>7hood  faith  that  Sister  Curry's  prayer 
U  golDC  to  rend  Heaven  asunder  in  behalf 
of  Klnte  Foundation." 


DISABLED  MILITARY  OFFICERS 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  In  recent 
days  the  disability  retirement  practices 
of  the  turned  services  have  come  Into 
question. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmirx)  has  raised  disturbing  ques- 
tions about  a  number  of  Air  Force  gen- 
erals who  have  retired  on  tax-free  re- 
tirement disability  pay  but  who,  prior 
to  retirement,  were  qualified  for  flight 
pay. 

Senator  Proxhirx  has  once  again  dem- 
onstrated his  vigilance  In  trying  to  ex- 
pose questionable  practices  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  urge  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  to  look  into  these 
allegations  to  see  if  abuses  have  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
published  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
September  5, 1972,  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 

OKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THOSX    DISABLKD    QtmRALB 

Sen.  WUllam  Proxmlre,  tbe  Wisconsin 
Democrat  who  likes  to  shoot  at  brass  targets, 
may  have  scored  a  bull's-eye  with  his  latest 
round.  He  had  been  looking  at  the  retire- 
ment practices  of  the  Air  Force,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  an  astounding  number  of  gen- 
erals were  "disabled"  when  they  retired. 

Citing  figures  gathered  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Proxmlre  said  that  In  the 
last  five  years  130  of  the  327  Air  Force  gen- 
erals who  retired  were  found  qualified  for 
disability  pay  of  30  per  cent  or  more.  Yet 
97  of  the  130  rated  disabled  were  able  to  fiy 
planes  and  qualify  for  bonus  flight  pay  la 
the  year  before  they  retired. 

Another  Interesting  fact  comes  Into  play: 
Retirement  disability  pay  escapes  taxes.  With 
a  30-per  cent  or  greater  disability  rating,  30 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  generous  pensions 
provided  to  generals  are  nontaxable. 

The  Air  Force  Is  conceding  nothing  at  this 
point.  It  says  that  a  general  who  has  an 
ulcer  or  similar  ailment  could  fly  a  plane 
and  stUl  qualify  as  partially  disabled.  But 
that  Isn't  likely  to  satisfy  civilian  question- 
ers. Even  If  It's  aU  right  for  disabled  gen- 
erals to  be  flying  those  expensive  planes 
around,  why  shoiild  an  ulcer  be  worth  30 
per  cent  off  the  top  of  the  tax  bill?  Civilians 
may  retire  with  an  ulcer,  or  worse,  but  try 
telling  the  tax  man  that  It's  a  "disability" 
deductible  from  the  pension  check. 

There  has  to  be  a  fair-sized  suspicion  that 
the  generals  are  scratching  each  other's 
backs  and  finding  disabilities  at  retirement 
age  where  none  existed  before.  Maybe  It's 
time  to  Introduce  the  Air  Force  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  see  how  the 
meeting  comes  out. 


capped  people.  Paul  A.  Strachan,  former 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped  and  pioneer 
in  spearheading  the  movement  for  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  was  a  familiar  fig- 
ure on  Capitol  Hill  for  many  years.  The 
hard  lines  on  Mr.  Strachan's  face  illus- 
trated that  no  one  knew  the  problems 
Involved  by  the  physically  handicapped 
more  than  did  he.  Although  he  was  to- 
tally deaf  and  suffered  many  ailments 
that  kept  him  hospitalized  for  more  than 
7  years,  Paul's  life's  work  was  dedicated 
to  helping  others. 

He  fought  imceaslngly  to  assist  the 
hsuidicapped  by  means  of  constructive 
legislative  in  their  behalf.  I  shall  never 
forget  House  Joint  Resolution  23  In  1945 
calling  for  an  armusil  observance  of  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week.  The  Joint  resolution  had 
passed  the  House,  but  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  the  Senate  had  not  acted.  I 
remember  clearly  the  words  of  Paul 
Strachan  on  that  day : 

We  knew  that  the  Senate  intended  ad- 
journment at  about  5;30  or  6  p.m.  and  were 
fearful  that  our  measure  would  get  lost 
In  the  shuffle.  If  so,  we  would  have  the  same 
dreary  business  of  having  It  reintroduced; 
action  by  both  House  and  Senate.  We  had 
already  spent  more  than  5  years  of  hard  work 
on  it  ...  so  our   anxiety  was  keen. 

The  joint  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously. Paul  Strachan's  uphill  fight  was 
won.  President  Truman  signed  the  bill, 
and  it  became  Public  Law  7&-176  on 
August  11.  1945.  When  the  President's 
Committee  on  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  was  organized 
In  1947,  Strachan  was  named  assistant  to 
the  Chairman.  He  understood  well  the 
purpose  of  National  Employ  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  Week,  and  he  effec- 
tively conveyed  that  purpose  as  an  effort 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Nation,  and 
especially  employers,  to  the  true  worth 
of  the  handicapped  as  valuable  members 
of  the  U.S.  work  force.  Paul  Strachan 
knew  the  necessity  of  educating  all  of 
us,  especially  employers,  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  give  disabled  persons  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  become  productive  citizens. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, I  know  of  the  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties in  convincing  people  of  the  value 
of  handicapped  persons  as  constructive 
employees.  But  thanks  to  persons  like 
Paul  Strachan,  our  Nation  is  moving 
forward  with  programs  of  opportunity 
for  the  handicapped. 

To  his  four  sons,  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathy. They  have  lost  a  wonderf-J  father. 
Our  Nation  has  lost  a  courageous,  per- 
severing, and  unselfish  worker  in  the 
cause  of  the  disadvantaged. 


PAUL  STRACHAN  DIES— HE  WAS  A 
GREAT  LEADER  OP  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOtLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
rain  outside  the  Senate  Chamber  sym- 
bolizes the  mourning  for  the  passing  of  a 
giant  and  true  friend  of  America's  handl- 


VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  S.  750,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  750)  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  pa3rment  of  such  compensation,  and 
for  other  piirpoees. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1972". 

COMPENSATION    FOR    VICTIMS    OF 
VIOLENT  CRIME 

DECLARATION  OF  PtTBPOSE 

Ssc.  101.  It  Is  the  declared  purpose  of 
Congress  In  this  Act  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting 
the  financial  needs  of  the  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime  or  their  surviving 
dependents  and  Intervenors  acting  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  crime  or  to  assist 
In  the  apprehension  of  suspected  criminals. 
Past  A — Federal  Compensation  Program 
Sec.  102.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  451  through 
455,  respectively,  as  sections  421  through 
425; 

(2)  redesignating  sections  501  through 
521,  respectively,  as  sections  560  through 
570; 

(3)  redesignating  parts  F,  O,  H,  and  I  of 
title  I,  respectively,  as  parts  I,  J,  K,  and  L 
of  title  I:  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  E  of  title  I, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part    F — Federal    Compensation    for   Vic- 
tims OF  Violent  Grime 
"dxfinitions 

"Sec.  460.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"(1)  'Board'  means  the  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Board  established  by  this 
part; 

"(2)  'Chairman'  means  tbe  Chairman  of 
the  Violent  Crimes  Comi>ensatlon  Board  es- 
tablished by  this  part; 

"(3)  'child'  Includes  a  stepchUd,  an 
adopted  chUd,  and  an  Ulegltlmate  chUd; 

"(4)  'claim'  means  a  written  request  to 
the  Board  for  comp>ensatlon  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  Intervener,  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them; 

"(5)  'claimant'  means  an  Intervener,  vic- 
tim, or  the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
of  either  of  them; 

"(6)  'compensation'  means  payment  by  the 
Board  for  net  losses  or  pecuniary  losses  to  or 
on  behalf  of  an  Intervenor.  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them; 

"(7)  'dependent' means — 

"  ( A)  a  surviving  spouse; 

"(B)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  dependent  of 
of  the  deceased  victim  or  Intervenor  within 
the  meaning  of  section  152  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.B.C.  152);  or 

"(C)  a  posthumous  child  of  the  deceased 
intervenor  or  victim; 

"(8)  'financial  stress'  means  the  undue  fi- 
nancial strain  experienced  by  a  victim  or  hla 
siorvlving  dependent  or  dependents  as  the  re- 
sult of  pecuniary  loss  from  an  act,  omis- 
sion, or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim  un- 
der this  psuit,  disregarding  ownership  of — 

"(A)  a  residence; 

"(B)  normal  household  Items  and  personal 
effects; 

"(C)  an  automobile; 

"(D)  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain gainful  employment;  and 

"(E)  all  other  liquid  asset*  not  In  excess  of 
one  year's  gross  Income  or  $10,000  In  value, 
whichever  Is  less; 

"(9)  'gross  losses'  means  all  damages,  In- 
cluding pain  and  suffering  and  including 
property  losses,  incurred  by  an  Intervenor  or 
victim,  or  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents of  either  of  them,  for  which  the  proxi- 
mate cause  is  an  act,  omission,  or  possession 
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enumerated  In  section  456  of  this  Pa^  or  ««» 
forth  in  paragraph  (B)  of  subsection  (18) 
of  this  section;  , 

"(10)  'guardian'  means  a  person  who  ifl 
.ntitled  by  common  law  or  legal  appointment 
w  care  for  and  manage  the  person  or  prop- 
irtv  or  both,  of  a  minor  or  Incompetent  In- 
tervener or  victim,  or  surviving  dependent  or 
dependents  of  either  of  tham; 

••(n\  'intervenor'  means  a  person  who  goes 
to  the  aid  of  another  and  Is  killed  or  In- 
Ziti  whUe  acting  not  recklessly  to  prevent 
he  commission  or  reasonably  suspected  com- 
mission of  a  crime  enumerated  In  section  456 
of  this  part,  or  whUe  acting  not  reckless^  to 
appreh«"l  a  person  reasonably  suspected  of 
hftvlnK  committed  such  a  crime; 

"(12)  'liquid  assets'  Includes  cash  on  hand, 
«Tin(?8  accounts,  checking  accounts,  certlfl- 
M^tes  of  deposit,  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  other 
personal  property  that  may  be  readUy  con- 
verted Into  cash; 

"(13)  member'  means  a  member  of  the 
Violent  crimes  Compensation  Board  estab- 
lished by  this  part;  

•■(14)  minor'  means  an  unmarried  person 
who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age; 

"(15)   'net  losses'  means  gross  losses,  ex- 
cluding   pain    and    suffering,    that    are    not 
otherwise  recovered  or  recoverable— 
"(A)   under  Insurance  programs  mandated 

bv  l&w* 

■•(B)'  from  the  United  States,  a  State,  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  for  a  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death  otherwise  compensable 
under  this  part; 

■'(C)  under  contract  or  insurance  wherein 
the  claimant  is  the  Insured  or  beneficiary;  or 
■■(D)  by  other  public  or  private  means; 
■'(16)   'pecuniary  losses'  means  net  losses 
which  cover — 
"(A)   for  personal  Injury — 
"(1)  all   appropriate   and   reasonable   ex- 
penses necessarUy  Incurred  for  medical,  hos- 
pital  surgical,  professional,  nursing,  dental, 
ambulance,  and  prosthetic  services  relating 
to  physical  or  psychiatric  care; 

•■(2)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarUy  Incurred  for  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  and  rehabUltatlon; 

"(3)  actual  loss  of  past  earnings  and  an- 
tlclpated  loss  of  future  earnings  because  of 
a  dlsabUlty  resulting  from  the  personal  In- 
jury at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $150  per  week; 

and 

••(4)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarUy  Uicurred  for  the  care  of 
minor  chUdren  enabling  a  victim  or  his  or 
her  spoxise,  but  not  both  of  them,  to  contmue 
galnfiU  employment  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
$30  per  ChUd  per  week,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
»75  per  week  for  any  number  of  children; 
••(B)   for  death — 

'(1)  aU  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarUy  Incurred  for  funeral  and 
burial  expenses; 

"(2)  loss  of  support  to  a  dependent  or  de- 
pendents of  a  victim,  not  otherwise  compen- 
sated for  as  a  pecuniary  loss  for  personal  in- 
jury, for  such  period  of  time  as  the  depend- 
ency would  have  existed  but  for  the  death  of 
the  victim,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
8150  per  week  for  all  dependents;  and 

"(3)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  compensated  for  as  a 
pecuniary  loss  for  personal  injury,  which  are 
incurred  for  the  care  of  minor  chUdren,  en- 
abling the  surviving  spouse  of  a  victim  to 
engage  in  gainful  employment,  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $30  per  week  per  chUd,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $75  per  week  for  any  number 
of  ChUdren; 

"(17)  'personal  Injury'  means  acttial  bodUy 
harm  and  Includes  pregnancy,  mental  dis- 
tress, and  nervous  shock;  and 

"(18)  'victim' means  a  person  who  is  kUled 
or  who  suffers  personal  Injriry  where  the 
proximate  cause  of  such  death  or  personal 

injury  Is — 
"(A)   a  crime  enumerated  In  section  456  of 

this  part;  or 


"(B)  the  not  reckless  actions  of  an  inter- 
venor in  attempting  to  prevent  the  commla- 
slon  or  reasonably  suspected  commission  or 
a  crime  enumerated  In  section  456  of  this 
part  or  In  attempting  to  apprehend  a  per- 
son reasonably  suspected  of  having  commit- 
ted such  a  crime. 


"BOARD 

"Sec.  451.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Board  wrlthln  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
be  known  as  the  Violent  Crimes  Compensa- 
tion Board.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members,  each  of  whom  shall  have 
been  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  State  for  at  least  eight  years,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent shaU  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(b)    No  member  of  the  Board  shall  en- 
gage m  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment. _  ,  ,    „, 
"(c)  The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal. 
"  (d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  taking  office  after  June  30.  1973. 
shall   be   eight  years,   except  that    (1)    the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking 
office   after   June   30.    1972,   shaU  expire   as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  eight  years,  after  June  30,  1972;  and 
(2)   any  member  appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for    which    his    predecessor    was    appomted 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

■(f)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be 
removed  by  the  President  for  mefflclency. 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"(g)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  m  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
the  Board  or  any  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  powers 

In  any  place. 

"administration 

"Sec.  462.  The  Board  Is  authorized  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  part 

to —  , 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  a  General  Coun- 
sel and  such  other  personnel  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Utle  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 
"(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
servlcee  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  Individuals; 

"(3)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part: 

"(4)  designate  representative*  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  advisory  committees  as  the 
Board  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  Federal  agen- 
cies and  with  State  and  local  agencies  devel- 
oping or  carrying  out  policies  or  programs 
related  to  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(5)  request  and  use  the  services,  person- 
nel, facilities,  and  information  (Including 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics)  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  those  of  State  and  local 
public  agencies  and  private  Institutions, 
with  or  without  reimbursement  therefor; 

"(6)  enter  into  and  perform,  without  re- 
gard to  section  529  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code,  such  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transactions  as 
may  be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  Its  func- 
tions, with  any  pubUc  agency,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
educational  institution,  and  make  grants  to 
any  public  agency  or  private  nonprofit 
organization; 

"(7)  request  and  use  such  Information, 
data,  and  reports  from  any  Federal  agency 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  require 


and   as  may  be   produced   consistent   with 
other  law: 

•■(8)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  its  functions  under  this  part  with  or 
without  reimbursement  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  delegate  and 
authorize  the  redelegation  of  any  of  its 
powers  under  this  part; 

"(9)  request  each  Federal  agency  to  make 
its  services,  equipment,  personnel,  faculties, 
and  information  (including  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics)  avaUable  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  Board  In 
the  performance  of  Its  functions: 

"(10)  pay  all  expenses  of  the  Board,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  of  the  Board  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  incurred  by  the  members  or 
employees  of  the  Board  under  Its  orders  on 
the  presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers  there- 
for approved  l^y  the  Chairman  or  his 
designate:  and 

'(11)  establish  a  program  to  assure  ex- 
tensive and  continuing  publicity  for  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  compensation  under  this 
part,  including  information  on  the  right  to 
file  a  claim,  the  scope  of  coverage,  and  proce- 
dures to  be  utUlzed  incident  thereto. 

"COMPENSA^nON 

"Sec.  463.  (a)  The  Board  shall  order  the 
payment  of  compensation— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  of 
an  Intervenor  or  victim,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  that  person;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  Inter- 
venor or  victim,  to  or  on  behalf  of  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  compensation  under  this  part — 
•■  (1)  In  the  case  of  claim  by  an  Intervenor 
or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dei)endent«,  by 
computing  the  net  losses  of  the  claimant; 
and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  by  a  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents,  by 
computmg  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the 
claimant. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  part  to  the  extent 
it  Is  based  upon  anticipated  loss  of  future 
earnings  or  loss  of  support  of  the  victim  for 
ninety  days  or  more,  or  chUd  care  payments. 
In  the  form  of  periodic  payments  during  the 
protracted  period  of  such  loss  of  earnings, 
support  or  payments,  or  ten  years,  which- 
ever is  less. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  part  to  a  victim 
or  his  survlng  dependent  or  dependents  held 
in  abeyance  untU  such  time  as  the  victim 
or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  has 
exhausted  his  liquid  assets 

'■(e)(1)  Whenever  the  Board  determines, 
prior  to  taking  final  action  upon  a  claim,  that 
such  claim  Is  one  with  respect  to  which  an 
order  of  comi>ensatlon  will  probably  be  made. 
the  Board  may  order  emergency  compensa- 
tion not  to  exceed  $1,500  pending  final  action 
on  the  claim. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  emergency  com- 
pensation ordered  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  any  final  order  for  compensation. 
"(3)  Where  the  amount  of  any  emergency 
compensation  ordered  under  jiaragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
final  order  for  compensation,  or  if  there  is  no 
order  for  compensation  made,  the  recipient 
of  any  such  emergency  compen»atl<ai  shall  be 
liable  for  the  repayment  of  such  compenaa- 
tlon.  The  Board  may  waive  aU  or  part  of  such 
repayment. 

"(f)  No  order  for  compensation  iinder 
this  part  ShaU  be  subject  to  execution  or 
attachment. 

"(g)  The  availabUlty  or  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  part  shall  not  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages 
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from  any  other  penon  by  a  civil  action  for 
the  Injury  or  death,  tubject  to  th«  limita- 
tions ol  thl«  part — 

"(1)  In  the  event  an  intarvenor,  a  victim, 
or  the  aurvlvlng  dependent  or  dependente  ol 
either  of  them  who  haa  a  right  to  file  a  claim 
under  this  part,  ahould  flrat  recover  damages 
from  any  other  source  t>ased  upon  an  act. 
omlMlon.  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part,  such  damages  shaU  be  first 
uaed  to  offset  gross  loaaes  that  do  not  qualify 
as  net  or  pecuniary  losses;  and 

"(2)  In  the  event  an  Intervenor,  victim,  or 
the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them  receives  oompenaaUoa  under 
this  part  and  subsequently  recovers  damages 
from  any  other  source  based  upon  an  act, 
omlMlon.  or  possession  that  gave  rise  to  com- 
pensation under  this  part,  the  Board  shaU  be 
reimbursed  for  compensation  previously  paid 
to  the  same  extent  oompensatlon  would  have 
been  reduced  had  recovery  preceded  compen- 
sation under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  reconsider  a  claim  at 
any  time  and  modify  or  rescind  prevloiis  or- 
ders for  compensation  baaed  upon  a  change 
In  circumstances  of  the  claimant. 
"uicrrATioNs 
"Ssc.  464.  (a)  No  order  for  compensation 
under  this  part  shall  be  allowed  to  or  on  be- 
half of  a  vlcthn  or  hU  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
such  a  claimant  will  suffer  financial  stress 
from  pecuniary  losses  for  which  the  act, 
omission,  or  possession,  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  was  the  proximate  cause. 

••  ( b )  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  unless  the  claim  has  been 
made  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
set.  omission,  or  poasesslon  resulting  In  the 
Injury  or  death,  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
the  failure  to  file  was  Justified  by  good  cause. 
"(c)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
tervenor,  victim,  or  the  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  of  either  of  them  unless  a 
minimum  pecvmlary  or  net  loos  of  $100  or  an 
amount  equal  to  a  week's  earnings  or  sup- 
port, whichever  la  less,  haa  been  Incurred. 

"(d)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  unless  the  act,  omission, 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim  under  this 
part,  was  reported  to  the  law  enforcement 
officials  within  seventy-two  hours  after  Its 
occurrence,  unless  the  Board  finds  that  the 
failure  to  report  was  Justified  by  good  cause. 
"(e)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  victim,  his  surviv- 
ing dependent  or  dependents,  as  the  result  of 
any  one  act,  omission,  or  possession,  giving 
rise  to  a  claim,  shall  be  In  excess  of  $80,000. 
including  lump-sum  and  periodic  payments. 
"(f)  The  Board,  upon  finding  that  any 
claimant  has  not  substantially  cooperated 
with  all  law  enforcement  agencies  Incident 
to  the  act.  omission,  ox  possession  that  gave 
rise  to  the  claim,  may  reduce,  deny,  or  with- 
draw any  order  for  compensation  under  this 
patrt. 

"(g)  The  Board,  In  determining  whether 
to  order  compensation  or  the  amount  of  the 
oompensatlon.  shall  consider  the  behavior 
of  the  claimant  and  whether,  because  of 
provocation  or  otherwise,  he  bears  any  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  act,  omission,  or 
possession  that  gave  rise  to  the  claim  for 
oompensatlon  and — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Board  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  the  claimant  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  asMssment  of  the  degree  of 
such  r«sponslbUlty  attributable  to  the  claim- 
ant, or 

"(3)  m  the  event  the  claimant's  behavior 
was  a  substantial  contributing  factor  to  the 
act.  omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a 
elAlm  under  this  part,  he  shall  be  denied 
cocnpensatlon. 

"(h)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  per- 


son engaging  In  the  act.  omission,  or  posses- 
sion giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  compensa- 
tion, to  or  on  behalf  of  his  accomplice,  a 
member  of  the  family  or  household  of  either 
of  them,  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
maintaining  continuing  unlawful  sexiial  re- 
lations with  either  of  them. 
"nocmD-atMB 
"Ssc.  465.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorlaed  to 
receive  claims  for  compensation  under  this 
part  filed  by  an  intervener,  a  victim,  ox  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them,  or  a  guardian  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  a  person. 
"(b)  The  Board— 

"(1)  may  subpena  and  require  production 
of  documents  In  the  manner  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  (18)  of  the  Act  of 
August  26.  1936.  except  that  such  subpena 
shall  only  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman,  and  application  to  any  covirt 
for  aid  In  enforcing  such  subpena  shall  be 
made  only  by  the  Chairman,  but  a  subpena 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman; 

"(2)  may  administer  oaths,  or  afllrmatlons 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Bo«tfd,  re- 
ceive In  evidence  any  statement,  document. 
Information,  or  matter  that  may.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chairman,  contribute  to  its  func- 
tions under  this  part,  whether  or  not  such 
statement,  document,  information,  or  mat- 
ter would  be  admissible  to  a  court  of  law, 
provided  It  is  relevant  and  not  prtvUeged; 

"(3)  shall.  If  hearings  are  held,  conduct 
such  hearings  open  to  the  public,  unless  In  a 
particular  case  the  Chairman  determines  that 
the  hearing,  or  a  portion  thereof,  should  be 
held  In  private,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
a  criminal  suspect  may  not  yet  have  been  ap- 
prehended or  convicted,  or  to  the  Interest  of 
the  claimant;  and 

"(4)  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man, appoint  an  impartial  licensed  physician 
to  examine  any  claimant  under  this  part  and 
order  the  payment  of  reasonable  fees  for  such 
examination. 

■•(c)  The  Board  shall  be  an  'agency  of  the 
United  States'  under  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6001  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  Immumty  to 
witnesses. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
to  adjudicatory  procedures  to  be  utilized  be- 
fore the  Board. 

"(e)(1)  A  claim  for  compensation  under 
this  part  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  member 
designated  by  the  Chairman  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Board. 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  disposition  by  a 
member  as  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  la  unsatisfactory  to  the  claim- 
ant, the  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  de- 
novo  heeirlng  of  record  on  his  claim  by  the 
full  Board. 

"(f)(1)  Decisions  of  the  full  Board  shall 
be  In  accord  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  and  shaU  be  based  upon  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

"(2)  All  questions  as  to  the  relevancy  or 
privileged  nature  of  evidence  at  such  times 
as  the  full  Board  shall  sit  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Chairman. 

••(3)  A  claimant  at  such  times  as  the  full 
Board  shall  sit  shall  have  the  right  to  pro- 
duce evidence  and  to  cross-examine  such 
witnesses  ais  may  ^pear. 

"(g)(1)  The  Board  «hall  publish  regula- 
tions providing  that  an  attorney  may,  at  the 
conclusion  of  proceedings  under  this  part, 
file  with  the  Board  an  appropriate  statement 
for  a  fee  In  coimectlon  with  services  rendered 
In  such  proceedings. 

"(3)  After  the  fee  statement  Is  filed  by  an 
attconey  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Board  shall  award  a  fee  to  such 
attorney  on  substantially  similar  terms  and 
conditions  as  Is  provided  for  the  payment 


of  represenUtlon  under  section  3006A  of  tltis 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Any  attorney  who  charges  cw  ooUeets 
for  services  rendered  In  connection  with  any 
proceedings  under  this  part  any  fee  In  any 
amount  In  excess  of  that  allowed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(h)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  review  all  final  orders  of  the  Board. 
No  finding  of  fact  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  shall  be  set  aside. 

"CRUCB8 

"Sac.  466.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
order  compensation  under  this  part  in  any 
case  In  which  an  Intervener,  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them  flies  a  claim  when  the  act,  omission, 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation occurs — 

"(1)  within  the  'special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States' 
within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code; 
"(2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 
"(3)  within  'Indian  country'  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1161  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "(b)  This  part  applies 
to  the  following  acts,  ooUsslons,  or  posses- 
sions: 

"(1)  aggravated  assault; 
"(2)  arson; 
"(3)  assault; 
"(4)  burglary; 
"(5)  forcible  sodomy; 
"(6)  kidnaping; 
"(7)  manslaughter; 
"(8)  mayhem; 
"(9)  murder; 
"  ( 10)  negligent  homicide; 
"(U)  rape; 
"(12)  robbery; 
"(13)  riot; 

"(14)  unlawful  sale  or  exchange  of  drugs; 
"  ( 16 )  unlawful  \ise  of  explosives; 
"(16)  unlawful  use  of  firearms; 
"(17)  any  other  crime.  Including  poisoning, 
which  poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal 
Injury;  or 

"(18)  attempts  to  commit  any  of  the  tan- 
going. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  op- 
eration of  a  motor  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft 
that  results  in  an  Injury  or  death  shall  not 
constitute  a  crime  unless  the  Injvirles  were 
Intentionally  infilcted  through  the  vme  of 
such  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  or  unless  such 
vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  Is  an  Implement  of 
a  crime  to  which  this  part  applies. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  a  crime 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  committed 
notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of  age.  in- 
sanity, drunkeness,  or  otherwise,  the  person 
engaging  in  the  act,  omission,  or  possession 
was  legally  Incapable  of  committing  a  crime. 

"BUBEOGATION 

"Sec.  457.  (a)  Whenever  an  order  for  cMn- 
pensatlon  tinder  this  part  has  been  made  foe 
loss  resulting  from  an  aot,  omission,  or  pos- 
session of  a  person,  the  Attorney  General 
may,  within  three  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  order  for  compensation  was  made. 
Institute  an  action  against  such  person  for 
the  recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  specified 
part  of  such  compensation  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial 
district  In  which  such  person  resides  or  Is 
found.  Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  In  any 
such  action.  Any  amovmts  recovered  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  established 
by  section  468  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  provide  to  the  At- 
torney General  such  Information,  data  and 
reports  as  the  Attorney  General  may  require 
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to  prosecute  actions  In  accordance  with  this 

section.  

••nroxMNiTT  ruNX) 

"Sec  468.  (a)  There  U  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Slt«  a  l^md  known  as  the  Criminal  Victim 
indemnity  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
toe  'Fund').  Except  as  otherwise  speclflcaUy 
rrovlded.  the  Fund  shaU  be  the  repository 
S  ri)  criminal  fines  paid  In  the  various 
Surts  of  the  united  States.  (2)  ^additional 
amounts  that  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
Fund  as  provided  by  law.  and  (3)  such  other 
.urns  as  may  be  contributed  to  the  Fund  by 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 

''""^T'Th*  Fund  ShaU  be  utUUsed  only  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"ABVTBORT    COTTNCn, 

"Sxc  459.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Victims  of  Crime 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Couiicll') 
consUting  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  various 
State  crime  victims  compensation  programs 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (10)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  301  of  this  title,  each  of  whom 
ahaU  serve  without  additional  compensation. 
"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  also 
serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(c)  The  CotmcU  shaU  meet  not  lees  than 
once  a  year,  w  more  frequenUy  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  and  shall  review  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  part  and  programs  under 
paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
«on  301  of  this  title  and  advise  the  Adminis- 
tration on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  their 
activities  thereunder. 

"(d)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, other  than  a  member  of  the  Board, 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  receive  $100  a  day,  includ- 
ing traveltlme.  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  Each  member  of 
the  CouncU  or  advisory  committee  shall 
also  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

"SEPOBTS 

"S«c.  460.  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  of  Its  activities 
under  this  part." 

COMPENSATION    OF    BOABD    MXMBESS 

SBC.  103.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: „ 

"(68)  Chairman,  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board."  „   .^  .. 

(b)  Section  6316  of  title  B  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(95)  Members,  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board." 

CKIMINAL    VICTIM    INDEMNITT    rUND    WUfSB 

SBC.  104.  (a)  Chapter  227  of  title  18  of  the 

United  States  Code  U  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"1 3579.  Pine   Imposed   for   Criminal   Victim 

Indemnity  Fund 

"In  any  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  poasesslon  of  the 
United  States,  upon  conviction  of  a  per- 
son of  an  offense  resulting  in  personal  Injury, 
propertv  loss,  or  death,  the  court  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  condition  of 
such  person,  and  may,  in  addition  to  any 
other  penalty,  order  such  person  to  pay  a 
fine  In  an  amount  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
and  such  fine  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  of  the 
United  States." 


(b)  The  analyaU  ol  chapter  837  of  title  18 
of  the  United  SUtas  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
Item: 

"3879.  Fine  Imposed  for  Criminal  Victim  In- 
demnity Fund," 
Past  B — Vkdolai.  GaAUT  Pbo(»am 
8ac.  106.  Subsection  (b)   ol  section  801  ol 
part  C  ol  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
teol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph :  ^  »,._» 

"(10)  The  cost  of  administration  and  tnat 
portion  of  the  costs  of  State  programs,  other 
t^^n  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  compen- 
sate victims  of  violent  crime  which  are  sub- 
stantlaUy  comparable  In  coverage  and  limita- 
tions to  part  F  of  this  title." 

SBC.  106.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  801  of 
part  O  (redesignated  part  K  by  this  Act)  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and"  the  second  time  It  appears,  strik- 
ing "or"  the  sixth  time  It  appears,  striking 
the  period,  and  Inserting  the  foUowlng:  ".or 
programs  for  the  compensation  of  victims  ol 
violent  crimes." 

Sec  107.  Section  601  ol  part  F  (redesig- 
nated as  part  I  by  this  Act)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1988, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  after  "501"  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Administration  shaU,  alter  con- 
sultation with  the  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board,  establish  by  rule  or  regulation 
criteria  to  be  applied  under  paragraph  (10) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  this  title. 
In  addition  to  other  matters,  such  criteria 
shall  Include  standards  for — 

"(1)  the  persons  who  shaU  be  eUglble  for 
compensation: 

"(3)  the  categories  of  crimes  fM  which 
compensation  may  be  ordered; 

"(3)  the  losses  for  which  compensation 
may  be  ordered;  and 

"(4)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation  as  the 
Administration  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

"Past  C Miscblxanbocs  Pbovisionb 

"Sbc.  108.  Section  669  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act, 
is  amended  by  inserting  '(a)'  ImmedUtely 
after  '669'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

•"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jrme  30. 

1973—  ,  . 

"•(1)    $5,000,000  for  the  ptirposes  of  part 

P:  and  . 

"  '(2)  $10,000,000  lor  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (10)  of  subsection  (b)  ol  eection  301 
ol  part  C  .  ^. 

"Sxc.  109.  UntU  specific  impropriations 
are  made  lor  carrying  out  the  p\ir- 
poses  ol  this  Act.  any  appropriation 
made  to  the  Department  ol  Justice  or 
the  Law  Enforcement  tovalld.  the  provisions 
of  the  other  parts  and  their  application 
shall.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  avaUable  for  payments  of  obligations 
arising  under  this  Act. 

"8«c.  110.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  ol 
this  Act  are  lound  mvalld  or  any  amend- 
ments made  thereby  or  the  application  there - 
ol  to  any  person  or  circumstances  be  held 
tovalld,  the  provisions  of  the  others  parts  and 
their  application  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sbc.  111.  This  Act  ShaU  l>ecoine  effective 
upKjn  the  date  ol  enactment." 


parvnjoe  or  thb  floor 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  additional  Ju- 
diciary Committee  staff  members  G.  Rob- 


ert Blakey,  Kenneth  Lazarus,  and  Mal- 
oolm  Hawk  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  and  votes  on  the 
foUowlng  bills:  8.  33.  8.  750.  HJl.  15883. 
and  HJl.  8389,  which  are  scheduled 
this  morning. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  aalc 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Herb  Jas- 
per have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing that  period,  excluding  the  voting. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  proceeds  with  Its  consideration 
of  S.  750.  the  "Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1972,"  I  take  this  opportimity  to  outline 
the  background  and  development  of  this 
legislative  proposal  over  the  course  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  reiterate  my  be- 
lief that  Congress  must  do  oil  that  Is  in 
its  power  to  strengthen  the  peace  forces 
within  our  society— the  police,  courts, 
and  corrections. 

But  In  our  efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system,  we  must 
not  forget  that  institutions  of  govern- 
ment exist  for  people.  In  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  means  by  which  we  iden- 
tify, apprehend,  and  convict  the  criminal, 
we  must  not  forget  his  Innocent  victim. 
For  it  Is  In  his  behalf  ultimately  that  the 
criminal  Justice  system  must  be  operated. 
Although  the  concept  that  society  haa 
an  obligation  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
crime  victims  has  roots  that  run  deep 
in  legal  tradition,  modem  law  has  sharp- 
ly distinguished  between  criminal  and 
civil  proceedings. 

The  criminal  is  thought  to  owe  a  debt 
to  society,  which  must  be  paid  in  the 
context  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  In 
order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  people 
through  the  sentencing  of  offenders.  In 
these  public  proceedings,  the  victim  him- 
self is  a  disinterested  witness.  The  vic- 
tim's personal  remedy  is  supposed  to  be 
found  in  private  action  In  tort. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  this  modem  dichotomy  begins 
in  recent  years  with  the  writings  of  the 
English  penal  reformer,  Margery  Pry.  In 
1954,  she  began  to  speak  up  for  the  In- 
nocent victims  of  violent  crime,  calling 
lor  the  establishment  of  a  more  effective 
remedy  for  the  victim  than  the  tradi- 
tional action  in  tort. 

Her  call  for  reform  was  answered  in 
New  Zealand  In  1963.  In  that  year,  the 
New   Zealand  Parliament,  imder  Con- 
servative leadership,  established  the  first 
Crime  Compensation  Tribunal,  with  dis- 
cretionary power  to  award  public  com- 
pensaUon  to  the  victim  or  his  depend- 
ents where  he  had  been  Injured  or  killed 
through  the  commission  of  certain  speci- 
fied offenses.  Compensation  was  author- 
ized for  out-of-pocket  expenses,  loss  of 
earnings,  and  other  financial  losses.  The 
trlbimal  also  empowered  to  order  the 
offender    to    reimburse    the    indemnity 
fund  from  which  the  award  was  made. 
In  the  following  year,  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment in  England  announced  a  simi- 
lar but  nonstatutory  program,  proposed 
by  the  Home  Secretary  and  put  Into 
operation  with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. Under  the  plan,  a  Criminal  In- 
juries Compensation  Board  was  estab- 
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llshed,  with  discretionary  power  to  award 
compensation  for  personal  Injuries 
caused  by  violent  crimes. 

The  first  American  Jurisdiction  to 
adopt  the  compensation  principle  was 
California.  Its  program  was  enacted  in 
1965  and  was  put  Into  operation  2  years 
later.  Since  that  time,  similar  or  related 
programs  have  been  authorized  in  New 
York  In  1966;  Hawaii.  1967;  Massachu- 
setts. 1967:  Maryland.  1968;  Nevada, 
1967:  New  Jersey,  1971;  Rhode  Island, 
1972,  and  most  recently  in  Alaska  in 

1972'.  ,    _,       . 

Legislation  has  also  been  Introduced 
and  considered  In  minols,  Ohio.  Michi- 
gan, and  other  States  as  weU  as  several 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces.  In  Arkansas, 
Dr  Calvin  R.  Ledbetter,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  poUtlcal  science  department  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little 
Rock,  Introduced  house  bill  175  in  the 
1971  regular  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. The  bill  would  have  established 
a  system  of  compensation  for  persons 
who  sustain  personal  injury  or  death  as 
a  result  of  crime,  or  for  their  siirvlvors. 

The  development  and  progress  of 
S.  750  In  the  Senate  during  the  current 
Congress  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First,  on  February  11,  1971,  S.  750  was 
introduced  by  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Mansitkld). 

Second,  on  June  17,  1971,  and  Novem- 
ber 30,  1971,  hearings  were  held  on  8.  750 
and  a  number  of  related  measures. 

Third,  on  December  11.  1971,  I  intro- 
duced, on  behalf  of  myself  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues.  S.  2994  which  in  title  I 
reflected  the  provisions  of  S.  750.  Forty- 
three  of  my  colleagues  Joined  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2994,  and  additional  members 
cosponsored  a  similar  measure,  S.  2995: 
Senators  Baker,  Bayh,  Beall,  Bennitt, 
Bible,  Boggs,  Buhdick,  Cannon,  Case, 
Cook.  Cranston,  Eastland,  Fannin, 
Gravel,  GRirriN,  Gurney,  Hansen,  Hakt, 
Harris.  Hollings,  Hruska,  Hughes, 
Humphrey,  Kennedy,  Mansfield,  Ma- 
THiAS,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Mondale.  Moss, 
MusKiE,  Nelson,  Pell,  Percy,  Randolph, 
RiBicoFT,  Roth,  Schweiker.  Scott. 
Stafford.  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Thur- 
mond, Williams,  and  Young. 

Fourth,  on  March  27,  1972,  final  hear- 
ings were  held  on  S.  750,  2994,  and  all 
related  measures. 

Fifth,  on  July  19,  1972.  S.  2994  cleared 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
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Procedures  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  bill. 

Sixth,  on  August  16,  1972,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  divided  S.  2994 
into  its  component  bills  and  ordered  re- 
ported 8.  16,  ■Civil  Remedies  for  Victims 
of  Racketeering  Activity  and  Theft;"  S. 
2087,  the  "Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits 
Act  of  1972;"  and  S.  33,  "Group  Life  In- 
surance for  Public  Safety  Officers." 
Thereafter,  on  September  6.  1972,  8.  16 
and  S.  2087  passed  the  Senate.  S.  33  yet 
awaits  floor  action. 

Seventh,  on  September  8,  1972,  S.  750, 
the  final  title  of  S.  2994,  cleared  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill, 
adopting  the  language  of  title  I  of  8.  2994 
as  it  cleared  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures. 

Although  8.  750  was  the  subject  of  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
bill,  its  underlying  rationale  was  not  dis- 
turt)ed. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  on  one 
level  establish  a  direct  Federal  program 
to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  innocent 
victims  of  violent  crime.  Through  the 
mechanism  of  an  independent  Federal 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board,  it 
would  provide  compensation  to  two 
classes  of  people — "\ictims"  and  "inter- 
veners"— or  the  surviving  dependent  or 
dependents  of  either  of  them,  when  the 
act  giving  rise  to  a  claim  occurs  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Federal  terri- 
torial or  maritime  jurisdiction  or  on  an 
Indian  reservation.  A  victim  is  a  person 
who  is  killed  or  who  suffers  personal  in- 
jury— but  not  propjerty  damage — where 
the  proximate  cause  of  such  death  or  in- 
jury is  a  violent  crime,  while  an  inter- 
venor  Is  a  person  who  goes  to  the  aid  of 
a  policeman  or  victim  to  prevent  a  vio- 
lent crime  or  to  apprehend  a  suspect. 

A  victim  is  eligible  for  compensation 
covering  his  "pecuniary  losses"  and  an 
intervener  may  be  compensated  for  his 
"net  losses."  Pecuniary  losses  generally 
include  hospital  and  medical  expenses 
and  loss  of  earnings  at  a  rate  of  $150  per 
week  up  to  $50,000.  Net  losses  are  gross 
losses,  excluding  pain  and  suffering,  that 
are  not  otherwise  recovered  or  recover- 
able by  public  or  private  means. 

Victims,  as  opposed  to  interveners, 
must  show  some  'financiEil  stress"  in 
order  to  qualify.  'Financial  stress"  means 
undue  financial  strain  as  a  result  of  the 
crime,  but  disregards  ownership  of  a  resi- 
dence, normal  household  items  and  per- 


sonal effects,  an  automobile,  tools  of 
trade,  and  liquid  assets  up  to  $10,000. 
This  concept  is  Introduced  not  to  serve 
as  a  "means  test,"  but  to  concentrate  the 
Board's  resources  in  the  area  of  greatest 
need. 

Other  limitations  include  a  requirement 
of  reporting  the  offense  within  72  hoiirs, 
a  duty  to  cooperate  with  law  enforce- 
ment, and  an  exclusion  of  those  who 
would  be  unjustly  enriched  by  a  paymmt, 
for  example,  an  accomplice  of  the 
offender. 

Payment  of  attorney's  fees  would  also 
be  authorized  on  terms  and  conditions 
paralleling  those  specified  under  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1965  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  indigent  accused. 

A  criminal  conviction  would  not  be  a 
prerequisite  for  recovery,  but  If  an  award 
were  made,  the  Board  would  become  sub- 
rogated to  the  rights  of  the  victim 
against  the  offender.  In  addition,  if  the 
offender  was  prosecuted,  convicted  and 
fined,  the  court  would  be  authorized  to 
direct  that  part  of  any  fine  paid  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  indemnity  fund  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board. 

On  a  second  level,  S.  750  would  amend 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1968  and  provide  for  a  new  grant  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
States  having  victim-compensation  pro- 
grams could,  upon  filing  appropriate 
plans,  receive  matching  grants  amount- 
ing to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  State 
program  for  compensation  of  victims  of 
crime. 

Costs  for  this  title,  including  the  direct 
Federal  program  and  the  LEAA  grant 
program,  assuming  eventual  100  percent 
participation,  would  scale  from  approxi- 
mately $6  million  in  the  first  year  of  op- 
eration to  a  stabilized  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $30  million  by  fiscal  year  1980. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  offer 
outlines  of  the  various  State  crime  com- 
pensation schemes  and  the  proposed 
Federal  statute,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  com- 
pensation for  the  innocent  victims  of 
violent  crime  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this 
measure. 


FEDERAL  CRIME-COMPENSATION  STATUTE,  MAJOR  FEATURES 
1.  GENERAL 


Authority 


Administration 


Jurisdiction 


Vkfims  of  Crim«  Act  of  1972  Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Bo»rd  (Department  of  Justice) Crimes  or  other  acts  giving  rise  to  the  claim  must  occur  (1)  within 

I  the  maritime  or  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  (Z) 

I  within  the  District  of  Columbia;  or  (3)  within  Indian  Country. 


2.  SCOPE  OF  COMPENSATION 


Claimants  recognised 


Lasses  recognized 


Need  requirement 


Maximum  compensation 


3-party  claimants 


01  Victim  0)  Net  losses  of  intervenors  ...  Victim  must  show  "financial  stress"...  J50,000  as  to  victims.  Not  applicable  to    Payments,  but  not  claims,  are 

^  intervenors.  authorized. 

(2)  Intervenor  or  their  surviving  (2)  Pecuniary  losses  of  victims Not  applicable  to  intervenors 

dependents. 


^ 
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3    LIMITATIONS 


Cnmes  covered 


Period  of  limitations 


Members  of  household 


Deductible  feature 


Collateral  recovery 


List  of  crimes  and  "any  other 
crime  which  poses  a  substantial 
threat  of  personal  injury." 


I  year   Extended  upon  showing  of 
"good  cause". 


No  claim  if  person  is  member  of  the 
family  or  household  or  maintaining 
continuing  unlawful  sexual  relabons 
with  offender  or  accomplice 


Loss  must  be  over  JlOO  or  2-we«ks 
earnings  or  support. 


■Net  losses"  reduced  by  amounts 
recovered  or  recoverable  from 
"public  or  private  means  " 
"Pecuniary  losses"  are  derived 
from  net  losses.  If  suit  gives  rise  to 
collateral  recovery,  amount  is_hrst 
deducted  from  "gross  losses." 


4.  REQUIREMENTS 


Duty  to  report 


Duty  to  cooperate 


Responsible  claimant 


Must  be  reported  within  72  hours,  but  not  necessarily  by    May  reduce,  deny  or  withdraw  compensation  if  claimant  does  not    Compensation  may  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  responsibility  of 
victim  or  claimant.  Waived  upon  showing  of  "good  cause.  '         substar  dally  cooperate  with  law  enforcement  incident  to  act       claimant  for  act  giving  use  to  claim,  oi  deny  compensitKm  if 

giving  rise  to  claim.  claimant's  behavior  is  substantial  contributing  factor 


5.  PROCEDURES 


Hearings 


Burden  of  proof 


Attorneys  fees 


Standards  of  review 


Initially  determined  by  1  member.  Hearing  en    "Preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is  burden  to    Authorized  in  accord  with  Criminal  Justice  Act.     "Substantial  evidence"  is  standard  for  sustaining 
banc  (of  record)  is  matter  of  right.  be  met  by  claimants.  Do  not  dimmish  recovery  and  are  not  subject        Board. 

to  ceiling. 

6.  MISCELLANEOUS  FEATURES 


Emergency  payments 


Subrogation 


Indemnity  fund 


Maximum  of  $1,500  which  is  subsequently  deducted  from  final    Claim  of  victim  against  offender  to  extent  of  compensation  mav  be    Fund  established  which  is  the  repository  of  (1)  fines,  (2)  appro- 
claim  0'   repaid  if  claim   is  denied.   Repayment  may  be        pursued  by  the  Attorney  General 'or  the  United  States.  pnateO  funds:(3)  suprogation  recovery,  and(4)contributions. 
waived 


STATE  CRIME— COMPENSATION  STATUTES,  MAJOR  FEATURES 
GENERAL 


States 


Authority 


Administration 


Jurisdiction 


Alaska 

California 

Hawaii 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Nevada 

New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Rhode  Island.. 


Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Act  of  1972 Violent    Crimes    Compensation    Board    within   State 

Department  of  Health  and  Welfare. 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1967 Board  of  Control  (part  of  state  welfare  system) 

Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act  of  1967 Criminal       Injuries       Compensation       Commission 

(independent). 
Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act  of  1968... Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Board  (independent). 

Compensation  of  Victims  of  Violent  Crimes  Act  of  1967..  District  Courts  of  the  Commonwealth 

Compensation  for  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1969 State  Board  of  Examiners  (workmens  compensation). . , 

Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act  of  1971 Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board  (independent)... 

Crime  Victims  Compensation  Act  of  1966 Crime  Victims  Compensation  Board  (independent) 

Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act  of  1972  (effective    State  Superior  Court  sitting  in  special  session  at  least 
120  days  following  passage  of  Federal  legislation        once  a  year, 
entitled  "The  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972"). 


Crime  covered  must  be  a  crime  against  the  State. 

Crimes  which  are  committed  >n  the  State  against  a 

resident-daimant  or  an  out-of-State  cnme  against  a 

domicilliary -claimant. 
Coextensive  with  junsdication  to  prosecute  crime  giving 

rise  to  the  claim. 
Situs  of  crime  giving  rise  to  the  claim  must  be  within  the 

State. 
Situs  of  crime  giving  rise  to  the  daim  most  be  wrthin 

the  Commonwealth. 
Cnme  covered  must  be  a  cnme  against  the  State. 
Crime  covered  must  be  a  crime  against  the  State. 
Situs  of  cnme  giving  nse  to  the  daim  must  be  within 

the  State. 
Situs  of  crime  giving  rise  to  claim  must  b«  within  (1 

physical  confines  of  State:  or  (2)  maritime  Junsdiction 

of  State. 


SCOPE  OF  COMPENSATION 


State 


Claimants  recognized 


Losses  recognized 


Need  requirement 


Maximum  compensation 


3d  party  claimants 


AUska 

California 

Hawaii , 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts. 
Nevada 

New  Jersey... 

New  York.... 


Victims  (including  interveners) (1)  Expenses;  ;2)  Loss  of  earn- 

— persons  responsible  for  Ing  power;  (3)  Pecuniary 

maintenance.  losses  of  dependents;  (4) 

— dependents.  Other  reasonable  losses. 

(1)  Victim Pecuniary  losses 

—family 
—dependent  persons 

(2)  "Private  citizens"  (intervenors) 

— widows 
— children 

(1)  Victim (1)  Pecuniary  losses;  (2)  earn- 

—dependents  ing  power;  and  i3)  pain  and 

— individual  bearing  loss  suffenng. 

(2)  "Private  citizens"  (intervenors) 

—individual  bearing  loss 

(n  Victim (1)  Out  of  pocket  expenses;  (2) 

(2)  "<ioo<l  Samantans"  (intervenors)       earnings,   3)  support 
their  spouses,  children  or 
dependents. 

(1)  Victim (1)  Out  ot  pocket  expenses; 

— dependents  (2)  earnings; '3)  support 

(l)Victm  (means  only  intervenors).  All  reasonable  loses. 

— dependents 
— person  responsible  for 
maintenance 

(1)  Victim (1)  Expenses,   2)  loss  of  earn- 

— dependents  ing  power;    3)  reasonable 

— person  responsible  for  pecuniary  losses, 

maintenance 

(1)  Victim (1)  Out  of  pocket  expenses:   ;) 

— spouse  loss  of  earnings  01,  i3)  sup- 

— child  port. 

— dependents 


A  consideration  but  not  a  re- 
quirement. 


Victim  must  show  "need" 
Not  applicable  to  "private 
citizen". 


JIO.OOO Claims  and  payments  are  au- 
thorized. 


J5,0(X).. Qaims  or  payments  not  au- 
thorized. 


None $10,000  plus  any  recovery  from     Authorizes  payments  "to  or  on 

cnminal.  behalt  of"  the  claimant 


"Serious  financial  hardship" 
requirement. 


None. 


"Need"  is  a  consideration,  but 
not  a  requirement 


In  accordance  with  state  work-      Claims  oi  payments  not  au- 
men's  compensation  stand-  thorized. 

ards. 

$10,000 Claims  or  payments  not  au- 
thorized. 

$5,000 Authonzes  payments  "to  or  tor 

the  benefit  of"  the  claimant 

$10,000 - Authorizes  payments  "to  or  tor 

the  benefit  of"  the  claimant 


"Serious  financial  hardship"  is     $15,000  as  to  support  or  income.    Authorizes  payments  "to  or  on 
a  requirement  No  ceiling  on  out  of  pocket  behalf  of"  the  claimant 

expenses,  including  medical 
expenses. 


None. 
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statu 


Autlwrtty 


Administntion 


jurisdiction 


Rkod*  liUnd. 


VleUm 

— fuardiin 

—persons  rssponsiblt  for  his 

msintsnsnca 
— dtptndsnts 
— dosast  niativt 
— I«fil  rapra**ntativa 


0)  Exptnsw;  (2)  pwajniary  None. 

losas  of  depandants;  (3)  p<in 
and  sufftring  of  victim;  (4) 
any  otl>»r  raasonabis  pt- 
cuniary  loss  of  victim. 


C5,000. 


Authorizes  MvmantJ  "to  or  on 
bahalt  of    claimant 


LIMITATIONS 


Stitts 


Crimes  covartd 


Pwlod  of  llmititions 


Members  of  household 


Deductible  feature 


Collateral  recovery 


;^l,ij,, Lists  Stite  crimee  of  violence 2  yeirs 

Ciifornie                          State  crime  apinst  resident  or  1  year  for  victims.  No  iiinita- 

'^"°™" out  of  State  crime  ageinst  a  tion  on  daim  by  "pnvate 

domiciliary.  ,.'^*''*I?  • 

)f,^l Lists  State  crimes  of  evidence 18  montlis 

MaiyUnd                state  crime*.  Motor  vehicle  crimes  Mdays 

are  covered  only  if  mtentional. 

Massachusetts                -  Crimes  of  force  committed  in  I  year  or  90  days  after  deatti, 

^^^          the  Commonwealth.  Motor  »»hichevef  u  eartief. 

vehicle  crimes  ire  covered  only 

it  Intentional. 
Nevada "A  crime" Zyears 

New  Jersey             List  of  crimes  plus  catchall    _  1  year 

"other  crimes  of  violence'  . 

New  Yojt                         Crimes  under  State  law.  Motor  90  days.  Extended  to  1  year 

vehicle  crimes  are  covered  it  upon  showing  of    good 

intentional.  =»"»•'  • 

Rhode  Island        List  of  crimes  plus  catch-all    any  2  years 

other  crime,  excluding  motor 
vehicle  offenses,  resultin^jn 
personal  injury  or  death.  ' 


hold  or  m^ntaining  sexual  pensanon. 

M/r^nlltinlf^  *•  '"''"''•'■          None                      Compensation  reduced  by  "In- 

No  restnctloB "one demnification  from  any  other 

source". 

NO  daim  allow^  if  p^son  .           None '=S3*ro,;1«rde''rT'"^ 

No  claim  allowed  if  person  is  a         Loss  must  be  over  JlOO  or  Compensation  f»<j""^„'^'j»:. 

■      member "f  the  family  or  house-       2-week$  earnings  or  covery  from  publ  ic  or  pnvate 

hold  or  mamtaining  sexual               support.  sources. 

No™c!Jlm7li:;*Sd'^f%''e""n"a         Lo«  must  be  over  JlOO  or  Compen»tionreduc.d^yJ^„. 

h"'rsrm^,j?i,:rg"^x°iar"-  i-.Tn'  •*"''"'' "  zxrz'^%^ 

^oM  0?  m.r.inr^'?e°xur"-  Spital  losis  recovered  -.. 

.  No'Sat^a^loJ^rfVef" 'r;  a        Lo»  must  be  over  ,100  or  Co:pens,tion^t.Kes  into^^^^^^ 

member  of  the  family  or  house-       2-weeks  earnings  or  ?,'^l""l'hir^u^ 

hold  or  maintaining  sexual               support  from  other  sources. 

N;'dtrrai:::Sd'?.%°e''rSn^'s  a        LOSS  must  b,  over  JlOO  or  Compensationi^educed  by 

member  of  the  family  or  house-        2  weel(S  earnings  or  collateral  recovery, 
hold  0.  maintaining  sexual              support 

to  offender.  ^^^^ 


REQUIREMENTS 


States 


Duty  to  report 


Duty  to  cooperate 


Responsible  claimant 


ki.,i^.  Must  be  report  of  crime  to  police  within  5  davs  of  time    None. 
when  report  could  first  have  been  reasonably  made. 


CeDfomia. 


No  personal  duty  for  claimant ^^^  ^^^^  compens«ion  if  claimant  does  not  cooperate 

with  police. 


H,,^!                      Must  be  arrest  or  report  of  crime  to  trigger  statute.  No  None . 

personal  duty  tor  claimant 

M-ru,-d                             Crime  must  be  reported  within  48  hours,  but  not  neces-  May  reduce,  deny  of  withdraw  cornpensation  it  claimant 

""^"'"' sarily  by  victim  or  claimant  does  not  cooperate  with  police. 

Massachusetts Crime  must  be  reoorted  within  48  hours,  but  not  neces-    None + 

sarily  by  victim  or  claimant  | 
Reoort  of  cnme  is  a    ■consideration"    in    deciding  Cooperation  with  police  Is  a  "consideration"  in  deter- 
whether  to  award  compensation.  mination   of   compensation. 


Nevada. 


Now  Jersey. 


Crimemust  be  reported  within  3  months,  but  not  neces-    None, 
sarily  by  victim  or  claimant 

New  York  Crime  must  be  reported  within  48  hours,  but  not  neces-    None.. 

sarily  by  victim  or  claimant  Waived  upon  showing 

of  "good  cause.  ' 
Rhode  Island None I^"""- 


No  compensation  may  be  awarded  if  victim  violated  a 
penal  law  of  State  which  violation  caused  or  contrib- 
uted to  his  injuries  or  death.  ,     u,    . 
Not  applicable  to  victims,  but  implicitly  applicable  to 

"private  citizens". 
Compensation  may  be  reduced  or  denied  in  proportion 
to  responsibility  of  claimant  for  act  giving  rise  to 
claim.  .. 

Compensation  may  be  reduced  or  denied  m  proportion 
to  responsibility  of  claimant  for  act  giving  rise  to 
claim. 
Compensation  may  be  reduced  or  denied  in  proportion 
to  responsibility  of  claimant  tor  act  giving  rise  to 
claim.  ,    , 

Merely  a  "consideration"  in  determining  amount  ol 
compensation  unless  claimant  is  criminally  responsi- 
ble for  act  giving  rise  to  claim  in  which  event  claim 
is  denied. 
Compensation  may  be  reduced  or  denied  in  proportion 
to  responsibility  of  claimant  tor  act  giving  rise  to 
claim.  ^  ., 

Compensation  may  be  reduced  or  denied  in  proportion 
to  responsibility  of  claimant  for  act  giving  rise  to 
claim.  ^      . 

Claimant's  behavior  is  always  a  consideration  in 
determining  amount  of  award.  No  compensation 
allowable  which  would  inure  to  benefit  of  offender. 


PROCEDURES 


States 


Hearings 


Burden  of  proof 


Attorneys  fees 


Standards  of  review 


W«ka Hearing  ^not  Of  record)  IS  matter  or  right None  set  forth  ,n  statute Upto^l5^.jcentof  compensation  and  considered    None. 


part  t. 

Calihrnia. Automatic  hearing  (not  of  record)  in  which    "Preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is  burden  to    XIX"ZHT'"'"'"°"  " 

„.„. ,^^i7,X^l^au,^U..u::^l^^T::Z. - UptWcrrwardbutsublecttomaxi.    None. 

martitwi initally  heard  by  one  member  Hearing  en  banc   None  set  forth  in  statute Not  authorized "one. 

Is  matter  of  right.  .  _.u        .  .  .^ 

Massachusetts  Proceeds  as  civil  action  in  which  State  At-    None  set  forth  in  statute. 

torney  General  defends  suit  ,  ^^      »-». . 

Ntvatja      Hearing  of  record  by  hearing  officer  with  right    None  set  forth  in  statute.. 

to  suosequent  hearing  en  banc. 


/ 


Up  to  15  percent  of  award  but  subject  to  maxi-    None. 

mum.  ,  .     ^ 

Up  to  10  percent  and  considered  part  of  award..  None. 
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States 


Hearings 


Bur«lenot  proof 


Attorneys  fe 


Standards  of  review 


New 


j,^ Hearing  conducted  if  member  of  board  so    None  set  forth  in  statute Up  to  15  percent  over  and  above  award None. 

K-York  H^ni"ptiot)al  with  disposition  by  individual    None  set  forth  in  statute Not  authorized Nw»^ 

"•"        member.  Matter  of  right  if  claimant  requeiB 

subsequent  hearing  en  banc.  cuhstantial  evidence  — -  Authorized  in  accordance  with  State  minimum    Court  decnion  is  final.  No 

Rhode  island Proceeds  a$  civil  suit Substantial  evidence TeTsdiedule  over  and  above  award.  review  but  may  petWoe 

for  reconsideration. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FEATURES 


States 


Emergency  payments 


Subrogation 


Indemnity  fund 


Alaska. 


Iteximum  of  ,500  It  "undue  hardship"  would  other- 
wise   result    Subsequently    deducted    from    final 
award  or  repaid  if  claim  Is  denied. 
California No*  aetkofized 


^,,y,lj Not  authorized. 


ii,~l,«H  Maximum  of  $500  which  is  subsequently  deducted  from 

'       final  award  or  repaid  if  claim  IS  denied. 

MatsachusstU Not  authorized 


ffffgda Not  authorized. 

New  Jersey Not  authorized. 


ij,«  York  -  Maximum  ol  W»  which  is  subsequently  deducted 

from  final  award  or  repaid  if  claim  IS  denied. 


Rhode  Island None. 


CUtn  of  victim  against  oilendar  may  be  pursued  by  the 
State  if  compensation  is  paid  and  any  surplus  re- 
covered goes  to  claimant  ^^    ^ 

Clann  of  victim  against  offender  may  be  pursued  by  the 
State  If  compensatioo  is  paid  and  recovery  is  to  tne 
State.  ^ ,_   ,. 

Claim  of  victim  against  oftender  may  be  pursued  by  the 
State  if  compensation  is  paid  and  this  is  all  paid  to 
deimant  ..  ^   ... 

Claim  ol  victim  against  offender  may  be  pursued  by  the 
Sttte  if  compenntion  ii  paid  and  recovery  is  to  the 
State.  ^  ^     ^ 

Claim  ol  victim  against  offender  may  be  pursued  by  the 
State  it  compensation  is  paid  and  recovery  is  to  the 
State.  ^  ^  ^^ 

aaiffl  of  vi«im  against  offender  may  be  pursued  by  Oie 
State  if  compensation  is  paid  and  recovery  is  to  the 
State.  ^ 

Claim  of  victim  against  offender  may  be  pursued  by  the 
State  if  compensation  Is  paid  and  any  surplus  re- 
covered goes  to  claimant. 

Claim  ol  victim  against  offender  may  be  pursued  by  the 
State  if  compensation  is  paid  and  recovery  is  to  the 

St»ta.  ^     ^    .. 

Claim  of  victim  may  be  pursued  against  the  offender 
by  the  State  if  compensation  is  based  on  criminal 
conviction. 


None  authorized. 

Fund  established  which  is  the  repoeltory  of  special 
authorized  fines  and  appropriated  funds. 

None  authorized. 

None  authorized. 

None  authorized. 

None  authorized. 

None  authorized. 

None  authorized. 

Violent  Crimes  Indemnity  Fund  is  repository  ol  criminal 
fines. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
bill  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill 
as  amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purposes  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCXiELLAN.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  oonsimied? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eight 
minutes.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  7 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  such  time  as 
he  may  desire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  8. 
750  is  designed  to  restore  the  rights  of 
tbe  criminal  victim  to  their  proper  place 
in  this  Nation's  system  of  criminal  jiis- 
tlce.  It  is  charged  that  the  institutions 
of  justice  have  become  more  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  than  with  the  need  for  stiffer 
action  against  lawbreakers.  Bift  to  me 
the  major  liability  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  is  its  utter  fail- 
ure to  consider  the  Innocent  victim.  This 
Is  the  whole  basis  for  urging  today  that 
the  concept  of  victim  compensation  be 
revived.  S.  750  at  long  last  recognizes 
that  the  victim  is  entitled  to  just  as  much 
pnytectlon  as  is  £w:corded  the  criminal 
under  the  Constitution.  Until  now.  it 
was  the  criminal  who  got  the  guarantee 
while  the  victim  most  often  went  ignored. 

May  I  say  also  that  S.  750  is  noi  the 
Mftn«fl«>ifl  blU.  Rather,  it  represents  the 
combined  efforts  of  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  exhibited  a  strong  and  last- 
ing Interest  in  providing  relief  for  the 
innocent  victim  of  violent  crime.  Senator 
McCuxLAN  embraced  such  a  concept  out 


of  his  deep  compassion  for  those  who  are 
made  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  crim- 
inal. It  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  lilnneeota  (Mr.  Mondalx)  who  pro- 
vided his  own  strong  leadership  on  this 
issue  with  S.  2817. 1  must  say  that  many 
of  the  features  of  the  Mondale  bill, 
8.  2817,  have  been  Incorporated  directly 
into  S.  750  as  it  has  been  r^wrted  by  the 
committee.  In  short,  the  record  shows 
that  providing  recognition  for  the  crim- 
inal victim  has  been  the  product  of  a 
joint  effort,  imdertaken  on  a  broad  bi- 
partisan basis,  cutting  across  the  entire 
philosophical  front. 

That  is  afl  it  should  be.  "Hie  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  out  millions  to  foreign 
nationals  injured  by  the  criminal  acts  of 
Americans  committed  abroad. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  paid  out  milllnns  to  foreign 
nationals  injured  by  the  criminal  acts 
of  Americans  committed  abroad. 

What  S.  750  would  achieve,  therefore, 
would  only  give  to  our  own  citizens  who 
suffer  criminal  injury  the  same  consid- 
eration already  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  citizens  of  other  nations. 

And  what  about  the  concern  this  Con- 
gress exhibited  for  the  victims  of  flood 
disaster?  Within  the  last  few  weeks  this 
Congress  provided  nearlj  $2  billion  as  I 
recall  for  those  who  suffered  from  recent 
flood  damage.  Should  we  be  any  less 
concerned  for  the  victim  of  violent 
crime?  It  should  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
gram here  proposed  for  victims  of  crime 
would  cost  about  1  percent  of  that  estab- 
lished to  aid  victims  of  flood  disaster. 

Incleed,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
compensation  programs  are  not  revolu- 
tionary concepts  by  far.  In  fact  there  Is 
much  similarity  in  rationale  and  origin 
between  notions  of  compensating  work- 
ers, assuring  them  of  a  reasonably  safe 


place  in  which  to  work,  and  campensat- 
ing  victims  of  crime,  assuring  them  a 
reasonably  safe  society  in  which  to  live. 
Just  as  the  worker  was  historically  frus- 
trated in  his  attempts  to  recover  dam- 
ages, so,  too,  has  the  victim  of  crime  to- 
day been  frustrated.  In  many  cases  the 
offender  is  not  apprehended.  When  he 
is,  he  is  often  destitute.  Further,  present 
penEil  methods  do  not  offer  the  offender 
an  ability  to  make  restitution  because  he 
cannot  earn  a  gainful  living. 

Along  with  the  worker  compensation 
concept,  other  steps  have  been  taken  In 
the  past  30  years  or  more  which  manifest 
society's  abtindonment  of  its  laiaeeB- 
falre  attitudes  when  facing  matters  of 
collective  commimity  need.  Social  secu- 
rity and  medicare;  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren; assistance  for  the  handicapped, 
the  aged,  and  the  blind;  notions  of  no- 
fault  Insurance  and  national  health  in- 
surance— all  reflect  a  recognition  of  col- 
lective responsibility. 

Fulfilling  this  responsibility  with  re- 
gard to  victims  of  crime  Is  no  easy  task. 
Senate  bill  750  attempts  to  face  the  prob- 
lem. Adopting  it  at  the  Federal  level  by 
no  means  represents  the  first  such  step 
taken  in  modem  times.  Within  tiie  last 
10  years.  New  Zealand,  TCngland.  particu- 
lar Provinces  in  Canada  and  Australia 
have  all  enacted  governmental  pro- 
grams of  compei^sation  for  Innocoit  vic- 
tims of  violent  crimes.  In  addition,  the 
States  of  California.  Hawaii.  Nevada, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
most  recently,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Alaska — all  have  enacted  some  type 
of  compensation  program. 

S.  750  provides  the  impetus  at  the  na- 
tional level  and,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  about  time.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrxll)  .  Who  yields  time? 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky!  minute. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kmtucky  is  recognized  for  1 
minute.  .     ^. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  oth- 
ers, we  who  support  the  bill  do  so  because 
it  is  just.  It  will  be  just  to  thoae  who  work 
to  control  crime,  our  law  enforcement 
officers,  those  who  may  die  as  a  result 
of  their  efforts  to  control  it.  Their  fam- 
ilies cannot  be  compensated  for  their 
loss,  but  should  be  compensated  as  far 
as  we  do  so,  for  the  loss  of  support. 

At  the  same  Ume.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  published  to  the  September  17. 
1972.  Sunday  Star-News  entitled  "Mc- 
Lean Gardens,  Brentwood — Link  Sought 
in  Pour  Slaylngs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Link  Sought  in  Pom  Slatings 
(By  Mary  Ann  Kuhn) 
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District  police  are  trying  to  determine 
whether  there  Is  a  connection  between  the 
recent  murder  of  a  McLean  Oardena  woman 
and  three  unsolved  slaylngs  earlier  this  year 
In  the  Brentwood  village  apartments  In 
Northeaat  Washington. 

Thomas  WUlls  Whalen,  29,  a  Janitor  at 
McLean  Gardens  since  March,  has  been 
charged  with  flrst-degree  murder  in  the 
■trangllng  oX  a  woman  tenant  there,  Rebecca 
Ann  Rieser.  26.  a  marine  biologist  for  the 
Flah  and  WlldUfe  Service  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Her  body  was  found  laat  Sun- 
day on  the  floor  of  her  room  In  a  woman's 
residential  dormitory  at  40  Plattsburg  Court 
NW. 

Before  working  at  McLean  Oardena.  Whalen 
worked  at  Brentwood  Village  apartments  for 
IV,  months  as  a  porter,  doing  such  tasks  as 
cleaning  haUwaya,  officials  said.  They  said 
he  worked  at  Brentwood  Village  from  Nov.  15 
to  Dec.  30  and  "left  of  his  own  accord." 

On  Jan.  30.  tHe  bodies  of  a  20-year-old 
District  woman,  ber  throat  slashed,  and  her 
2-year-old  daughter  wer«  discovered  In  a 
partially  filled  bathtub  In  th«lr  apartment  at 
Brentwood  VUlage,  according  to  police. 

Police  said  at  the  time  that  Vera  Pickett. 
and  her  daughter,  Theresa,  had  be«n  dead 
two  days  when  they  were  found  by  police  In 
thslr  apartment  In  the  2S00  block  of  14th 
street. 

About  two  months  later,  on  March  10, 
the  partially  decomposed  body  of  l8-year-old 
Joyce  PoUen.  who  had  been  stabbed,  was 
found  at  a  vacant  apartment  in  Brentwood 
Village,  police  said. 

Although  police  refused  to  provide  any 
details,  it  was  learned  that  detectives  are 
Investigating  a  possible  link  between  the 
Reiser  slaying  smd  the  three  Brentwood  Vil- 
lage deaths. 

Police  listed  Whalen's  address  as  In  the  200 
block  of  Rhode  Isltmd  Avenue  NE,  which  Is 
10  or  12  blocks  from  Brentwood  Village.  He 
and  his  wtfe  had  lived  there  one  week  before 
he  was  arrested,  according  to  court  records. 
He  was  recently  married,  sources  said. 

Three  months  earlier,  Whalen.  a  lifelong 
Washington  resident,  lived  alone  In  the  200 
block  of  3  Street  NE,  according  to  court  rec- 
ords. That  residence  Is  In  the  same  general 
area  as  the  Rhode  Island  Avenue  address. 

There  have  been  conflicting  repc«^  or.  the 
death  of  Elaabeth  Michaels,  whose  body  was 
found  hanging  In  her  room  at  BdcLean  Gar- 
dens on  July  3.  She  Uved  at  3831  Porter  St. 
NW  in  a  dormitory  adjacent  to  Miss  Rlaeer's. 
One  source  said  a  suicide  note  was  found 
In  Mrs.  Mlcbasls'  death.  However,  Lt.  Joseph 
O'Brien,  head  of  the  homicide  squad,  denied 


that.  He  said  the  case  is  listed  as  a  suicide 
and  has  not  been  reopened.  He  declined  to 
comment  further. 

Other  sources  said  that  even  though  the 
case  is  listed  as  a  suicide,  police  still  are  seek- 
ing to  find  whether  there  la  a  connection  be- 
tween Mrs.  Michaels'  death  and  the  Rieser 
slaying. 

Miss  Rlesers  death  was  originally  thought 
to  be  a  suicide.  Dr.  James  Luke,  D.C.  medical 
examiner,  said  an  autopsy  revealed  that  she 
had  been  manually  strangled,  although  her 
body  had  been  hanged  in  an  apparent  "mas- 
querade" to  make  her  death  lock  like  a  sui- 
cide. ^.  .,  , 
Authorities  said  a  girl  who  was  a  friend  or 
Miss  Rieser  and  lives  at  McLean  Gardens 
found  the  body  shortly  before  noon  last  Sun- 
day and  caUed  poUce.  They  said  the  friend 
and  Miss  Rieser  were  to  go  swimming.  When 
Miss  Rieser  didn't  show  up,  the  friend  went 
to  her  apartment. 

Whalen  has  also  been  charged  with  rape 
and  asault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  a  knife, 
m  an  attack  on  a  woman  last  Sunday  night 
In  the  2000  block  of  3rd  Street  NE.  Prosecu- 
tors are  not  pressing  these   charges  at  this 

time.  ,_      J         J 

Whalen  Is  being  held  without  bond  pend- 
ing a  coiirt  hearing  Tuesday  to  determine 
whether  his  parole  should  be  revoked.  He  has 
been  on  parole  in  a  1962  rape  and  robbery, 
according  to  court  records. 

In  1966  he  was  sentenced  for  rape  and  rob- 
bery to  six  to  18  years  and  was  paroled  on 
Sept.  10,  1971,  through  a  oommunity  halfway 
house.  The  parole  term  was  to  expire  In  1981. 
The  parole  board  has  Issued  a  warrant  for 
violation  of  pswxjle. 

Court  records  show  that  Whalen  was  a  psy- 
chiatric patient  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  be- 
tween 1956  and  1963  as  a  result  of  the  ham- 
mer slaying  of  a  75-year-old  woman  when  he 

was  13.  ,  ^  J   i_^ 

A  preliminary  hearing  has  been  3ched^lled 
Thursday  for  Whalen  on  the  flrst-degree 
murder  charge  relating  to  Miss  Rleser's 
slaying. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle deals  with  the  question  of  Parole 
of  todividuals  who  have  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  and  then,  in  a  short  time  after 
parole,  they  commit  the  same  offense  for 
which  they  were  originally  sent  to  prison. 
The  article  speaks  specifically  of  a  man 
who  had  been  convicted  before  of  rape 
and  robbery  and  then,  after  he  was  pa- 
roled, went  out  and  committed  the  same 
crime  plus  murder. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  tight- 
entog  up  of  parole  proceedings,  par- 
ticularly to  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  courts  should  be  more 
totent  upon  Justice  not  only  for  those 
who  are  charged  with  crime— and  they 
deserve  justice — but  also  justice  for  their 
victims  to  a  more  careful  consideration 

of  parole  ,     ^    ,  _,      4. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
perform  the  most  futile  task  which  a 
Member  of  Congress  can  perform  at  this 
particular  moment,  and  that  Is  to  express 
misgivtogs  concemtog  a  legislative  pro- 
posal under  which  money  wiU  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  legerdemato  of  deficit 
flnanctog  from  an  empty  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  order  to  finance  new  programs. 

To  be  sure,  the  pending  bill  proposes, 
for  the  time  betog  at  least,  that  com- 
pensation to  victims  of  violent  Federal 
crimes  shaU  come  out  of  fines  collected 
to  PedersJ  crimtoal  courts.  But  the  pend- 
tog  bill  also  contains  a  provision  under 
which  direct  appropriations  will  be  made 
from  an  empty  Federal  Treasury  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  embark  upon  new 
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programs  which  will  require  an  outlay 
of  vast  sums  of  money  on  the  part  of 
the  States. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
mgly  approved  a  so-called  revenue- 
sharing  measure  under  which  the  Con- 
gress would  give  to  the  States,  the  cities, 
and  the  counties  $33.5  billion  which  Con- 
gress does  not  have  because  Congress  be- 
lieves that  the  States  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient resources  to  perform  obligations 
they  have  already  assumed.  This  bilfun- 
dertakes  to  encourage  the  States  to  em- 
bark upon  new  programs  compensating 
the  victims  of  violent  State  crimes,  not- 
withstandtog  Congress  is  aware  of  the 
financial  toability  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  accept  the  doctrine 
that  one  should  be  Just  before  he  Is 
generous.  It  is  under  this  doctrine  that 
men  are  forbidden  to  give  away  their 
property  or  assets  before  they  pay  their 
debts,  ii  the  United  States  were  created 
to  be  an  eleemosynary  institution  and 
if  its  Treasury  was  full  of  moneys  instead 
of  containing  nothtog  except  a  hole  $450 
billion  deep,  a  better  case  could  be  made 
for  the  proposition  that  the  American 
taxpayers,  who  are  innocent  parties, 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  assume  the  ob- 
ligation of  criminals  and  compensate  the 
victims  of  their  crimes. 

Every  journey  to  an  unwise  end  starts 
with  a  single  step.  This  bill  is  merely  a 
first  step.  There  is  no  more  justiflca- 
tion  to  principle  for  compensating  vic- 
tims of  violent  crimes  than  there  is  for 
compensating  the  victims  of  fraudulent 
crimes.  A  man  who  is  defrauded  of  his 
property  suffers  a  loss  Just  as  much  as 
the  man  who  is  robbed  of  his  property. 
There  is  no  valid  distinction  between 
those  losses. 

I  would  like  to  exhibit  a  big  heart,  and 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  support  con- 
scientlDUsly  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  all  men.  However,  I  owe  a 
responsibility  to  my  country,  and  that 
responsibility  requires  me  to  say  that 
this  is  not  the  time  to  be  taktog  money 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  that  is  put 
there  either  by  fines  paid  by  criminals 
or  by  the  legerdemato  of  deficit  financing 
and  using  that  money  even  for  a  laudable 
purpose.  This  Is  true  because  we  are  near- 
ing  the  day  when  the  United  States  will 
be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  either 
confessing  its  total  bankruptcy  or  im- 
posing upon  the  people  of  this  Nation 
confiscatory  taxes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  a  day  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  to  the  financial 
plight  which  confront*  it  at  this  time, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  show  some  hesitation  to  adopting  new 
programs   which   require    expenditures 
from  an  impoverished  Treasury  to  fi- 
nance them.  Oh,  •we  are  told,  that  this 
is  just  one  little  step.  I  know  an  old 
lawyer  who  once  went  to  a  physician  be- 
cause he  suffered  extreme  nervousness 
The  doctor  said  that  he  should  take  one 
bromide  tablet  at  a  certain  time  each 
day.  The  old  lawyer  took  the  bromide 
tablet  and  it  made  him  feel  better.  He 
said  to  himself,  "If  one  bromide  tablet 
makes  me  feel  so  much  better,  then  two 
or  tairee  bromide  tablets  will  make  me 
feel  even  much  better."  And  he  began 
taking  more  and  more  bromide  tablets 


until  his  last  state  became  worse  than 

I  hope  that  my  good  friends  do  not 
consider  the  word  conservative  to  be  an 
epithet.  I  am  constrained  to  say,  how- 
ever that  when  my  good  friends  who 
ordtoarily  support  conservative  financial 
measures,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllaw)  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mahs- 
HKLD) .  embark  upon  a  campaign  such  as 
this  I  fear  for  the  future  of  my  coun- 
try This  is  true  because,  although  they 
do  not  totend  to  do  so.  they  aid  and  abet 
other  Congressmen  who  do  not  have  any 
compunction  about  taking  money  out  of 
the  empty  Federal  Treasury  and  giving 
it  away  for  any  purpose  that  can  be  de- 
vised by  the  Ingenuity  and  imagination 

of  man. 

I  have  expressed  my  conviction  that 
this  is  an  toopportime  time  to  embark 
upon  a  new  program,  and  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  just  before  it  is  gener- 
ous And  I  cannot  take  stny  satisfaction 
out  of  the  fact  that  in  a  few  days  Con- 
gress will  amend  the  hypocritical  re- 
stramt  upon  Federal  spendtog  by  to- 
creastog  the  national  debt  limit  to  the 
potat  when  this  new  program  and 
innumerable  other  programs  can  be 
financed  legally  by  the  legerdemato  of 
deficit  financtog. 

So.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
know  the  warning  is  useless,  I  do  wish 
to  suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  just  before  it  is  generous  and 
that  this  proposal  will  open  another 
Pandora's  box  which  will  serve  to  ac- 
celerate the  day  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  choose  between 
impostog  confiscatory  taxes  upon  the 
American  people  or  confess  national 
bankruptcy. 

I  wish  I  were  more  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  my  country  as  far  as  fi- 
nancial affairs  are  concerned.  I  cannot 
be  very  optimistic  because  we  now  have 
a  President  who  got  elected  by  promis- 
ing the  American  people  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  restore  fiscal  sanity  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  was  gotog  to  stop 
deficit  ftoanctog  and  was  gotag  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Yet.  his  performances 
are  far  inferior  to  his  promises,  because 
during  the  first  4  years  of  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  White  House,  the  national 
debt  will  be  increased  by  a  further  deficit 
spendtog  in  the  total  amount  of  $110.1 
billion. 

Mr.  HRUSBIA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  rise  to  share  to  the  misgivings  about 
the  wisdom  of  proceedtog  to  the  approval 
of  this  bill  at  the  present  stage  of  pro- 
ceedtogs  and  at  the  present  time. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  served  to  the 
other  body,  it  became  tocumbent  upon  me 
to  vote  against  a  farm  bill.  My  mail  and 
my  many  telephone  calls  from  constitu- 
ents brought  forth  such  great  anguish, 
imhappiness,  and  todignation  that  it  be- 
came my  duty  to  try  to  explato  my  vote  to 
those  who  were  protesttog  that,  oomlng 
from  a  farm  State,  comtog  from  a  State 
m  which  agrioultuxe  is  the  basic  todns- 
try,  and  ooming  from  a  State  which  Is 
basically  oriented  to  that  field.  I  should 
have  done  otherwise.  I  had  to  explain 


that  I  was  to  sympathy  with  the  farmers; 
I  wanted  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  them 
and  provide  such  legislative  measures  as 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them 
and  their  customers.  However,  the  con- 
clusion that  I  had  with  reference  to  the 
legislation  was  that  not  every  farm  bill 
is  a  good  farm  bill.  And  the  same  is  true 
as  to  a  bill  to  compensate  victims  of 
crime. 

Not  every  bill  for  the  benefit  of  victims 
of  crime  of  violence  is  necessarily  a  good 
bill,  nor  Is  it  necessarily  timely.  There  are 
at  least  two  major  reasons  why  we  ought 
to  tread  carefully  to  this  regard.  In  the 
first  place,  this  concept,  as  pototed  out 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  is 
a  new  one.  There  are  several  States  that 
have  it,  but  none  of  them  have  had  it 
more  than  6  years,  accordtog  to  my  recol- 
lection. There  has  not  been  a  suflicient 
seasontog  of  this  concept,  nor  sufficient 
experience  with  it  to  indicate  what  the 
frailties  or  the  limitations  are.  It  is  said 
the  cost  will  be  relatively  small  in  amount 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  to  document 
that  by  war  of  experience  because  it  is 
a  new  phenomenon  on  our  legislative 
scene. 

There  is  another  proposition  which  ties 
hand  to  hand  with  this.  I  know  of  no 
program  of  this  nature  or  any  similar 
nature  that  started  modestly  that  hsts 
not  grown.  There  is  much  logic  to  the 
argument  that  this  concept  should  not 
be  limited  to  crimes  of  violence  resultmg 
to  personal  injury. 

Suppose  a  person  is  ill  of  a  malignant 
disease,  for  example,  and  he  is  robbed  or 
defrauded  of  all  fimds  he  possesses  to 
this  world  whereby  he  could  purctiase  the 
type  of  treatment  he  is  supposed  to  have. 
That  is  indlrectiy  a  type  of  personal 
violence  that  that  victim  of  crime  suf- 
fered which  WiU  not  be  tocluded  under 
the  terms  of  S.  750. 

How  soon  will  it  be  before  we  have  a 
measure  that  we  will  be  debating  propos- 
ing that  the  scope  of  the  present  bill  be 
extended.  That  very  idea  is  the  first 
major  reason  that  I  would  suggest  that 
we  refrato  from  action  at  this  time.  The 
second  is  this : 

We  had  a  big  battle  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  matter  of  the  appropria- 
tions process  to  the  revenue  sharing  bill. 
In  my  optoion,  that  decision  was  a  far- 
reachtog  one.  It  drove  a  breach  toto  the 
text,  the  spirit,  and  letter  of  the  Budget- 
ing and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  of  which 
we  may  hear  reverberation  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  a  fundamental  proposition  to 
our  system  of  government.  We  are  com- 
mitting that  same  transgression  here— 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  earmark- 
ing of  funds — in  a  smaller  degree,  to  be 
sure,  but  nevertheless  we  are  committing 
it*  }iGr6 

There  was  testimony  before  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Revision  of  the 
Criminal  Code  on  this  concept  and  on 
this  idea.  It  Is  a  subject  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crimtoal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures should  discuss,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relatively  narrow  areas  em- 
braced to  this  bill,  to  reviewing  title  18. 
the  Criminal  Code,  but  rather  on  the 
concept  of  restitution  whenever  there  Is 
a  victim  of  crime,  and  that  is  a  broad 
subjects 


It  seems  to  me  a  measure  which  Is  not 
well  seasoned  and  not  well  processed.  We 
have  no  testimony  here  on  the  fashion  to 
which  this  advisory  board  will  function 
and  how  completely  the  provisions  of  the 
law  are  treated  to  the  area  of  maktog 
claims  and  the  payment  thereof. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  lias  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional mmutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognised. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  misgivings  would 
be  based  on  the  proposition  that  there 
should  be,  notwithstanding  the  grievous 
plights  of  many  victims  of  crime,  sea- 
soned consideration,  and  consideration 
on  a  broader  scale  than  has  been  em- 
bodied to  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  Ulti- 
mately perhaps  such  a  delay  will  be  of 
great  benefit.  Certainly  if  this  measure 
would  prove  to  be  so  toadequate  that  its 
practice  would  be  unfortunate  and  im- 
happy.  the  entire  process  would  be  soured 
to  the  legislative  mtod  and  to  the  public 
mtod  and  that  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive to  the  alms  of  those  who  are  so  well 
motivated  and  who  feel  something  should 
be  done  m  this  field:  and  it  may  prove 
to  be  an  irreversible  loss.  That  would  be 
unfortunate,  if  to  truth  and  to  fact  the 
concept  Is  good  and  should  be  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
and  not  for  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  vic- 
tims of  these  crimes  that  I  would  suggest 
we  act  a  little  more  deliberately  than  by 
approvtog  this  bill  at  this  time. 
I  reserve  the  rematoder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
someone  vield  to  me  for  5  mtoutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presidrait.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  pendtog  proposal 
S.  750,  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  which 
was  totroduced  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Mansfield).  This 
measure  is  long  overdue. 

During  my  years  as  attorney  general 
of  Mtonesota,  time  and  time  again  some 
of  the  most  desjierately  needful  cases 
that  came  before  me  were  Instances  to 
which  decent  citizens  and  fine  and  cou- 
rageo\is  law  enforcement  officers,  were 
victimized  by  violent  crimes.  Sometimes 
their  Uves  were  taken  and  other  times 
they  were  seriously  and  permanently 
disabled.  Then  they  and  their  families 
were  left  to  spend  a  lifetime  trytog  to 
deal  with  the  permanent  ravages  of  the 
acts  of  crimtoal  violence.  It  ne'ver  seemed 
to  me  that  ■was  just;  it  never  seemed  to 
me  that  society  could  to  any  sense  of 
humanity  permit  a  few  decent  people  to 
bear  the  full  burden  of  those  who  com- 
mit violent  crimes.  The  instances  were 
and  are  many. 

I  am  sure  we  could  spend  days  re- 
counting examples  of  what  this  bill  is 
trying  to  deal  with.  I  recall  an  instance 
to  which  law  enforcement  officers  were 
pursutog  a  fieetog  criminal  by  car.  The 
criminal's  car  went  out  of  control  and 
careened  toto  a  gas  station,  struck  the 
gas  station  attendant,  totally  and  per- 
manently disabling  him.  There  was  no 
lav  to  Minnesota,  and  to  my  knowledge 
there  still  is  none,  which  providBB  any 
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compensation  for  this  man  or  hl«  fam- 
ily. The  Injury  took  place.  I  think  about 
12  or  14  years  aco.  and  this  family  has 
had  to  live  with  that  devastation  all 
these  years. 

In  another  instance,  some  very  fine 
police  officers  In  Minnesota  were  track- 
ing down  some  crazed  killers,  and  one  of 
the  ofBcers  was  struck  In  the  back  with 
a  bullet.  This  law  enforcement  officer 
was  totally  and  permanently  disabled, 
and  we  had  a  situation  that  is  repeated 
in  commimlty  after  community  where  a 
law  enforcement  officer  is  struck  down 
by  a  criminal  and  has  to  appeal  to  the 
general  public  to  raise  funds,  almost  like 
a  welfare  recipient,  pleading  for  help  to 
keep  his  family  together. 

Of  course,  a  few  months  after  the 
much-publicized  cnme  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  pubUc  forgot  about  the 
crime  and  slowly  forgot  about  the  dis- 
astrous plight  of  that  law  enforcement 
officer.  That  Incident  likewise  took  place 
years  ago  and  this  valiant  officer,  con- 
demned to  life  in  a  wheelchair,  together 
with  his  family,  has  had  to  live  all  these 
years  and  face  the  years  to  come,  pay- 
ing the  full  cost  of  his  victimization. 

It  is.  I  think,  an  Intolerable  situation, 
and  this  legislation,  for  the  first  time, 
tries  to  come  to  grips  with  that  problem 
by  providing  compensation  to  victims  of 
crime  and  by  encouraging  States, 
through  a  grant  program,  to  adopt  a  sim- 
ilar and,  I  hope,  ftilly  sulequate  program 
of  compensation. 

I  consider  8.  750  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  measures  to  come  before  the 
Senate  in  this  Congress  and  I  am  pleased 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  molding  of  this  vitally  needed  leg- 
islation. Last  November,  I  Introduced  my 
own  proposal.  S.  2817.  As  the  majority 
leader  stated,  a  number  of  the  provisions 
In  that  bill  have  been  included  In  the 
amendments  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  S.  750. 

Compensation  for  victims  of  violence  Is 
not  a  new  concept.  It  has  been  practiced 
since  ancient  times.  Both  the  Mosaic  Law 
and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  provided  for 
public  reparations  to  victims  of  criminal 
assaults  under  certain  circumstances. 
Such  compensation  was  generally  award- 
ed only  when  the  criminal  was  not 
caught.  It  was  a  way  of  Inducing  the 
government  to  do  everything  possible  to 
apprehend  the  criminal. 

In  modem  times,  however,  the  victim 
is  the  forgotten  man  In  the  criminal  tri- 
angle. Criminal  cases  pit  the  State 
against  the  accused  suspect  with  scarcely 
a  mention  of  the  victim.  Yet  the  victim 
often  \&c\a  the  means  to  gain  Justice. 

We  know  that  individuals  without  re- 
soiures  and  without  insurance  are  often 
the  most  exposed  to  criminal  activity. 
Studies  show  that  typical  victims  of  vio- 
lent crimes  Include  the  physically  weak, 
the  young,  the  aged,  women  and  the 
handicapped.  In  addition,  persons  who 
are  poor,  nonwhlte  or  immigrants  are 
more  vulnerable  than  others  because  the 
majority  of  crimes  occur  In  the  deprived 
areas  in  which  they  are  forced  to  live. 
But  it  is  sklso  clear  that  violent  crime 
is  a  threat  to  all  of  us.  Tlie  threat  of  be- 
ing assaulted,  mugged,  robbed  or  raped 
hM  for  oiany  Americans  ruled  out  the 


pleasure  of  a  walk  or  other  evening  activ- 
ity outside  their  homes.  Others  have 
added  bars  and  extra  locks  to  windows 
and  doors  in  their  homes.  Bus  drivers 
in  major  cities  do  not  carry  cash  because 
incidents  of  robbery  have  been  so  fre- 
q\ient. 

Figures  available  from  the  FBI  Unl- 
from  Crime  Reports  indicate  that  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  violent  crime  rose 
a  frightening  156  percent.  In  1970  alone. 
731,402  acts  of  violence  were  reported  to 
the  police.  One  crime  of  violence  occurred 
every  43  seconds. 

What  happened  to  the  victims  of  these 
crimes?  If  they  lived  in  New  York  or 
California,  or  in  any  of  the  other  seven 
States  which  have  enacted  limited  com- 
pensation laws,  they  may  have  received 
some  assistance  from  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

If  they  did  not  live  in  these  States,  vic- 
tims could  try  to  collect  compensation 
from  their  insurance  companies.  But 
most  policies  do  not  include  adequate 
compensation  and  often  medical  costs 
alone  are  beyond  the  ability  of  a  victim 
to  pay.  We  also  know  that  42  percent  of 
fjunilies  with  incomes  under  $5,000  per 
year  do  not  even  have  insurance. 

So,  as  former  Gov.  Edmund  Brown  of 
California  once  pointed  out,  we  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  rehabilitate  crimi- 
nals in  correctional  institutions  but  we 
leave  the  victims  of  crime  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

It  is  a  mockery  of  justice  that  an  Inno- 
cent victim  should  t>e  forced  to  bear  the 
experience  of  a  crime  and  also  the  burden 
of  paying  for  It.  The  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  and  protection  of  the  society 
Is  a  primary  function  of  the  Government. 
Techniques  such  as  civil  suits  and  Insur- 
ance have  little  meaning  when  the  crimi- 
nal Is  without  assets  or  the  victim  too 
poor  to  pay  premiums  or  hire  a  lawyer. 
It  is  time  to  correct  the  situation.  The 
Federal  and  State  governments  must  at- 
tempt to  find  other  means  of  providing 
compensation  to  the  victims  they  have 
failed  to  protect. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  repre- 
sents a  major  step  toward  recogniticai  of 
the  obligation  of  our  society  toward  vic- 
tims of  crime.  The  idea  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.  Public  opinion 
poUs  have  also  shown  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  pubUc  favors  a  plan  for  com- 
pensating victims. 

Other  countries  have  preceded  us  In 
adopting  this  t>-pe  of  legislation.  Among 
them  are  New  Zealand,  which  has  been 
paying  victims  of  crinies  since  1963  and 
Great  Britain,  which  has  been  doing  so 
since  1964. 

This  legislation  authorizes  awards  of 
money  for  victims  of  assaults,  robb^ea, 
arson,  murder,  attempted  rape,  kid- 
naping, and  other  violent  crimes. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  prevent  abuses  of  the  system. 
For  example,  it  Includes  a  provision  in- 
cluded in  my  legislative  proposal,  which 
requires  reporting  of  a  crime  within  72 
hours  of  its  occurrence.  This  require- 
ment would  discourage  the  reporting  of 
Injuries  suffered  In  an  accident  as  tf 


they  were  the  result  of  a  crime.  There 
would  be  ample  opportunity  for  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  ascertain  whether 
a  crime  had  actually  been  committed. 

Another  provision  authorizes  criminal 
prosecution  for  fraudulent  applications 
for  compensation.  The  likelihood  of  false 
claims  is  also  sharply  reduced  by  ex- 
cluding property  dams^e  from  the  act's 
coverage. 

When  a  victim  reports  a  crime,  his 
claims  would  be  thoroughly  Investigated. 
He,  or  the  persons  responsible  for  his 
care,  would  receive  the  compensation. 
In  a  case  where  the  victim  Is  deceased, 
compensation  would  be  awarded  to  the 
dependents  or  closest  relative. 

Payments  would  cover  expenses  re- 
sulting from  injury  or  death,  loas  of  earn- 
ing power  and  pecimiary  loss  to  depend- 
ents of  the  victim.  The  Federal  payment 
would  be  reduced  to  reflect  compensa- 
tion received  by  the  victim  from  other 


sources. 

Policemen,  firemen,  other  public 
safety  officers  and  their  survivors  would 
be  eligible  for  all  of  the  benefits  author- 
ized in  the  bill.  But  In  addition.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  have  already 
made  special  provision  for  such  public 
servants  who  are  killed  by  violence  In 
the  course  of  their  duties.  The  Senate 
approved  recently  a  bill  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial $50,000  compensation  pasTnent  for 
dependents  of  personnel  who  die  in  such 
circumstances — a  provision  which  was 
also  included  in  my  bill,  S.  2817. 

The  bUl  before  us  today  contains  some 
significant  improvements  over  previous 
legislative  proposals.  Thus,  the  $50,000 
limit  on  total  compensation  to  a  victim 
and  his  dependents  will  cover  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  However,  it  will  not  al- 
ways provide  adequate  assistance — for 
example,  where  a  young  head  of  a  family 
suffers  a  permanent  disability.  That  is 
why  I  had  proposed  a  weekly  limitation, 
instead  of  an  overall  ceiling,  on  compen- 
sation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  seeks  to 
make  State  programs  substantially  com- 
parable to  the  new  Federal  program. 
This  was  the  purpose  of  one  of  the 
amendments  which  I  had  proposed  to 
S.  2994. 

I  also  proposed  in  my  blU  that  compen- 
sation be  authorized  for  those  injured 
as  a  result  of  the  flight  or  pursuit  of  a 
criminal  or  suspect.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
bill  contains  this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  and 
foreign  govemmenta  which  have  adopted 
a  compensation  plan  find  that  it  is 
achieving  its  purpose.  Awards  have  been 
used  to  keep  families  together,  to  avert 
foreclosures  and  evictions  and  to  pay  bills 
and  keep  victims  out  of  debt. 

Their  experience  shows  that  this  pro- 
posal is  not  only  desirable,  but  worttable. 
I  hope  that  the  "Victims  of  Crime  Act" 
will  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and  that 
it  will  also  be  speedily  adopted  by  the 
House. 

I  strongly  cwnmend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distlngutehed 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  their  leader- 
ship In  bringing  this  measure  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  two  concerns 
about  this  measme.  One  is  the  adequacy 
of  the  overall  UinU  of  emnpensation  un- 


der  this  Utie.  a  Umit  of  $50,000.  This  ^ 
^umificantiy  higher  than  provided  to 
Se  nSasures  and  I  tiilnk  will  be  si^- 
St  in  most  cases.  However  it  will 
siu-ely  be  taadequate  to  provide  mini- 
mum compensation  to  the  victims  of  vio- 
SS^crimes  in  a  small  number  of  cases^ 
Principally,  these  would  tovolve  young 
heads  of  famiUes  who  suffer  long-term 
or  nermanent  disability.  Their  assistance 
woKetermtoated,  under  the  bill,  after 

about  6  years. 

Second  I  am  concerned  about  whether 
State  programs  assisted  under  this  pro- 
Dosal  will,  in  all  instances,  be  established, 
^rbe  established  at  levels  which  provide 
adequate  assistance  to  the  victims. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  2  minutes.  .  ,     ^     _ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  MONDALE.  The  pending  legisla- 
tion says  that  the  State  programs  must 
be  substantiaUy  comparable  to  coverage 
and  limitations  to  part  F  of  this  titie.  But 
out  of  deference  to  the  States,  the  com- 
mittee report  interprets  this  to  such  a 
way  that  the  measure  does  not  require. 
in  my  opinion,  that  such  a  result  be  a 
necessary  condition  to  Federal  grant  sup- 
port In  any  event.  I  think  that  the 
measure  is  an  Important  step  forward. 

Havtog  expressed  that  concern.  I 
would  like  to  propose  an  amendment 
which  would  require  the  board  created 
under  this  measure  to  report  to  its  third 
annual  report— that  Is.  3  years  from 
now— its  flndtogs  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  over- 
all limit  on  compensation  under  section 
454(e)  of  part  P  of  this  titie.  and  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  State  pro- 
grams assisted  under  section  105. 

I  have  talked  to  the  floor  manager  of 
this  measure,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  would  hope  he  would 
accept  this  amendment,  requiring  that 
report  bv  the  board. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  let  it  be 

read-  ,     ^  ,        J 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

On  page  46.  Une  19,  delete  the  quota- 
tion marks  after  tl>e  period. 

On  page  46,  Itoe  19,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  Its  third  annual  report,  the  Board  shall 
Include  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  overaU 
limit  on  compensaUon  under  section  464(e) 
of  Part  F  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to 
the  adequacy  of  State  programs  assisted 
under  section  106 


Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  tiiis  amendment  could 
be  improved.  It  ought  to  require  the 
Board  to  make  a  study.  It  could  not  very 
well  make  a  report  without  some  study 
of  the  situation.  I  think  this  is  what  the 
Senator  had  in  mtod. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  assimied  when  we  required  a  re- 
port that  it  would  make  a  study. 


Mr  McCLELLAN.  That  may  be  im- 
pUed.  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  speci- 

fled 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
move  to  modify  my  amendment. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Senator  withdraw  it  and  sub- 
mit a  corrected  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  make  that 
modification. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Let  this  time  be 

taken  from  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  taken  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
ponents. 
The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Mr    ER"VIN.   Mr.   President,   the  re- 
marks of  the  eloquent  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  make  me  fear 
that  I  do  really  possess  prophetic  powers 
to  predict  the  future  action  of  the  Con- 
gress if  this  particular  legislative  pro- 
posal is  enacted.  Even  before  the  legis- 
lative  proposal   becomes  law   and  even 
before  a  stogie  second  of  experience  is 
obtatoed  under  it.  the  disttoguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mlimesota  voices  the  opto- 
lon  that  the  limit  of  $50,000  set  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  used  to  compen- 
sate the  victim  of  a  stogie  crime  for  which 
innocent  taxpayers  are  not  responsible 
legally  or  morally  or  flnanciaUy  is  too 
low  He  also  convtoces  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  tiiere  is  a  real  dan- 
ger that  tills  legislation  will  be  amended 
in  the  future  so  as  to  perpetrate  what  I 
call  legislative  coercion  on  the  States. 
The  legislation  will  be  changed  so  as  to 
require  the  States  which  desire  to  have 
legislation  of  this  nature  withto  their 
own  borders  to  submit  to  dictation  wid 
domination  by  tiie  Congress  as  to  what 
kind  of  legislation  they  shall  have  in  this 

area.  .       . 

This  is  another  entering  wedge  by 
which  the  Federal-State  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  the  constitution  was 
ordatoed  to  establish,  will  be  ultimately 

destroyed. 

For  some  strange  reason,  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  unable 
to     comprehend,     many     Congressmen 
shortly  after  they  arrive  on  the  Potomac 
River  succumb  to  Potomac  fever.  Those 
who  suffer  from  Potomac  fever  are  con- 
vtoced  that  the  people  who  sent  them  to 
the  Congress  do  not  have  sufficient  In- 
telligence to  manage  their  own  affairs 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
tell  them  exacUy  what  they  must  do.  So 
I  not  only  have  misgivings  about  this 
legislation  from  the  standpotot  of  the 
cost  that  It  is  ultimately  gotog  to  to- 
flict  upon  the  taxpayers,  who  are  just 
as  Innocent  as  the  victims  of  crime,  but 
also  about  its  toevltable  destructive  ef- 
fect upon  the  right  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  communities  to  which  they  re- 
side to  have  any  voice  to  respect  to  the 
Government  under  which  they  live. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.   Mr.   President.    I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  too  have  some  misgivtogs  about  the 
expendi'tixres  of  this  Oovemment.  the 
national  debt  and  deficit  spendtog.  and 
have  been  concerned  about  these  prob- 
lems for  a  long  time.  However.  I  believe 
that  the  merits  of  tills  program  justify 


the  relatively  mtoor  expendittues  which 
It  autiiorizes.  Similar  progranSTiave  not 
proven  expensive  to  tiiose  States  where  it 
has  been  tried.  . 

I  very  frequentiy  hear  the  word    jus- 
tice" used  here.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  moral  or  legal 
obUgation  on  the  part  of  innocent  tax- 
payers to  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  re- 
lief each  year  due  to  economic  reversals 
that  may  put  people  out  of  a  job.  rtie 
taxpayers  are  innocent.   However,  this 
Government  is  now  spendtog  a  total  oi 
nearly  $70  bUlion  annually  for  Income 
security,  welfare,  and  related  programs. 
We  are  spendtog  $10,335  biUion  for 
welfare  alone.  I  do  not  know  whether,  by 
the  strictest  toterpretation.  there  is  any 
justice  to  taxing  the  innocent  taxpayers 
to  pay  that  money.  However,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  if  an  economic  faUure  some- 
where warrants  the  taxing  of  American 
taxpayers  over  $10  billion  a  year  to  take 
care  of  people  who  may  be  to  some  tem- 
porary economic  distress  by  reason  of  be- 
tog  out  of  employment,  tiiere  is  also  Jus- 
tice   to    compensating    the    victims    of 
crime— crime  that  is  committed  against 
the  peace  and  safety  of  our  society- 
crime  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  law  enforcement  organizations 
to  try  to  prevent. 

I  know  this  wUl  marginally  tocrease 
the  burdens  of  our  taxpayers,  and  this 
gives  me  some  apprehension.  However, 
the  estimated  cost  of  this  program  at  Its 
full  operattog  level,  to  the  50  States  and 
withto  areas  of  disttoct  Federal  concern. 
Is  only  $30  nulUon  for  1980.  the  antici- 
pated year  of  stabilization.  Surely,  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  warrant  this  actlcnn. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  2  mtoutes  have  expired. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  1  mto- 
ute  If  this  program  does  a  fair  measure 
of  justice— and  I  think  Justice  is  the 
approoriate  word  to  tills  Instance-^o 
people  who  are  tiie  victims  of  crime— who 
suffer  deatii  or  injury  from  crlmtoal  at- 
cack— this  bill  is  a  step  to  the  right  direc- 
tion. i„i 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  control 
escalating  costs  in  the  future.  We  are 
gouig  to  be  just  as  practical  to  this  mat- 
ter as  we  have  been  to  any  other.  I  can- 
not see  the  proposal  as  somethtog  that  is 
inconsistent    with    the    obllga4ion8    Ol 

government.  ,.     ^    „4ii 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
mtoute,  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
tiiink  what  the  Senator  has  said  indi- 
cates it  wlU  take  a  modest  amount  to 
take  care  of  our  own  citizens,  and  It  \b 
far  better  to  do  tiiat  for  $30  mlUiai  tiian 
it  is  to  spend  $1.7  billion  on  for^  aid 
for  the  interests  of  citizens  of  other  na- 
Uons  outside  of  this  country. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  echoes  my  P^lowpjy 
wOh  regard  to  foreign  aid.  I  have  op- 
posed such  outiays  for  many  y«^^^ 
^  Mr  MANSFIELD.  And  furthermore. 
^  Government  does  pay  compensation 
to  victims  of  crime  to  foreign  countries 
where  an  American  serviceman  Is  to- 
volved.  What  is  good  enough  for  crime 
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victims  in  foreign  lands  is  certainly  at 
least  good  enough  for  us  I  think  we 
ought  to  start  looking  after  our  own  peo- 
ple, and.  instead  of  talking  alxiut  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  criminal. 
alleged  or  otherwise — and  in  some  cases 
we  spend  tilmost  a  million  dollars  pro- 
tecting their  rights — I  think  we  ought 
to  concern  ourselves  about  the  ones  who 
have  been  assaulted. 

Even  in  this  vicinity,  let  alone  through- 
out the  Nation,  eight  or  nine  girls  last 
week  in  the  Capitol  Hill  area  were  robbed, 
and  one  of  them  raped.  Persons  in  the 
employ  of  Senators  are  robbed  in  the 
Seimtors'  ofllces. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  Is  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Crimes  of  aggra- 
vated assault  and  rape  occur  on,  in,  and 
around  the  Capitol  grounds. 

I  am  making  no  special  plea  for  those 
people  who  work  up  here,  but  I  am  mak- 
ing a  special  plea  for  the  people  we  never 
hear  of  who  live  in  the  50  States  of  the 
Union,  and  who,  I  think,  are  entitled  to 
this  kind  of  consideration.  4 

Do  not  forget,  it  was  Just  about  a  week 
or  so  ago  that  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  $50,000  payment  to  the 
survivors  of  a  policeman  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  It  is  about  time  we  start 
thinidng  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  because  I  think  we  have  been 
too  coddling,  too  easy,  too  lenient  with 
the  criminals,  alleged  or  otherwise,  and 
what  I  say  goes  for  the  courts  of  this 
Nation  as  well. 

Mr.   ERVTN.   Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  time? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  the  amendment? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  amendment  has 
been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  some  respects.  I  take  to 
heart  the  scrlptual  admonition  that  he 
who  does  not  provide  for  those  of  his 
own  house  hath  denied  the  faith  suid  is 
worse  than  an  infidel. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  been  voting 
against  foreign  aid  bills  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate. 

I  also  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  with  people  who  murder,  rape,  and 
rob.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  emulate  the 
State  of  California  sind  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  this  nature.  I  have  been  doubt- 
ful of  the  wisdom  of  following  California 
ever  since  its  supreme  court  held  some 
time  ago  that  the  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  phrased  in  virtually  the 
same  words  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  the  point,  denies  its 
government  the  power  to  execute  such 
miserable  wretches  as  Chtu'les  Manson 
who  rob  many  human  beings  of  their 
lives. 

I  do  not  want  to  follow  the  exiunple  of 
California  In  respect  to  the  initiation  of 
a  program  of  this  nature  at  this  partic- 
ular time,  or  In  the  program  Initiated 
by  its  supreme  court  in  adjudging  capital 
punishment  of  those  who  murder  and 
rape  unconstitutional. 

I  am  Intrigued  by  the  predictions  as 
to  the  cost  of  this  program.  A  wise  man 


once  said  there  are  three  kinds  of  liars, 
in  this  ascending  order  of  mendacity: 
Plain  and  ordinary'  liars,  damned  liars, 
and  statisticians.  Every  statistician  who 
has  ever  made  any  prediction  about  the 
cost  of  any  Federal  program  initiated 
during  the  18  years  i  have  been  in  the 
Senate  has  proved  that  If  he  was  not  a 
liar,  he  was  totally  incompetent  to  pre- 
dict anything  of  a  financial  nature. 
Every  new  program  we  start  begins  like 
a  little  snowball  on  top  of  a  hill,  and 
grows  and  grows  as  it  runs  down  into 
the  Federal  TreasuiT.  In  the  form  of 
deeper  and  deeper  deficits. 

I  predict  that  that  is  exactly  what  Is 
going  to  happen  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram, because,  as  I  remarked  before 
there  is  no  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween requiring  taxpayers  to  compen- 
sate the  victims  of  violent  crimes  and 
requiring  taxpayers  to  compensate  the 
victims  of  fraudulent  crimes;  there  are 
as  many  fraudulent  crimes  in  this  land 
as  there  are  violent  crimes.  What  we 
need  to  do  to  stop  some  of  the  people 
from  becoming  victims  of  crime  is  to  put 
on  our  courts  judges  who  have  hard 
heads  as  well  as  soft  hearts. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.   The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  offer  an  amendment  on  his  own 

time.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  FOR  THE  VOTE 
ON  EXECUTIVE  -J.  92D  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION— PROTOCOL 

AMENDING  THE  SINGLE  CONVEN- 
TION ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS,  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
giaished  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  with  their  full  approval,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  the  vote  on  the 
pending  proposal  now  before  the  Senate, 
there  immediately  follow  a  vote  on  Elx- 
ecutive  J,  92d  Congress,  second  session,  a 
protocol  amending  the  Single  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotic  Drugs,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


■VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  ccmtinued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  750)  to  provide 
for  the  compensation  of  persons  injured 
by  certain  criminal  acte,  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  payment  of  such  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  offer  sm  amendment  on  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  I  yield 


myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment   will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

On  page  46,  line  19,  after  the  period,  delete 
the  quotation  marks. 

On  page  46.  line  19.  Insert  the  following: 

"In  Its  third  annual  report,  the  Board 
upon  Investigation  and  study  shall  Include 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  overall  limit 
on  compensation  under  section  454(e)  of 
Part  P  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  state  programs  assisted  under 
section  105." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
modified  the  amendment  that  I  previ- 
ously sent  to  the  desk,  to  add  the  phrase 
"upon  investigation  and  study."  That 
modification  was  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
pending  measure,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 
I  £isk  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  will  not  necessarily 
require  a  large  expenditure  of  fimds.  A 
study  wUl  be  made  of  related  State  laws 
to  evaluate  their  operation. 

The  Senator  from  Miimesota  ap- 
parently speaks  for  himself  and  not  for 
all  who  may  be  supporting  this  measure 
when  he  expresses  concern  over  whether 
or  not  the  compensation  authorized  here 
Is  adequate.  On  this  point,  I  can  only 
comment  that  I  do  not  think  you  could 
ever  pay  adequate  compensation  to 
someone  who  is  seriously  injured  or 
emotionally  scaired  for  life.  Adequacy 
in  this  sense  must  be  viewed  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  capacity,  ability,  and 
obligation  that  is  involved.  It  ought  not 
be  approached  in  the  sense  of  trauiitional 
tort  theory.  That  is  an  unrealistic  and 
unnecessary  application  of  the  notion  of 
crime  compensation. 

In  3  years  the  Board  may  provide 
some  helpful  Information  to  Congress 
that  will  be  of  assistance  in  evaluating 
the  program. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  unless 

there  is  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  no  other  Senator 
desires  time,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yidd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  further  requests  for 
time. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  requests. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yie^d  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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-ri^o  PRFsroiNG  OFFICER  All  time  would  be  able  to  apply  to  the  Violent  of  crime  to  justice  and  the  civil  courts 

K      ^iripdback  Crime  Compensation  Board,  and  be  reim-  handling  claims  for  injury  between  pri- 

^*^^r^  TCIJLAN  Mr  President,  some  bursed  for  whatever  losses  he  has  in-  vate  parties.  This  system  has  worked  weU 

^w^^^^ri^»fru,fv  hPre  forthe  curred  and  I  believe  this  bill  unnecessarily  blurs 

""tf  S^'the'L^nSSe  to^oSe^ed  tlSe  ^oney,  of  com-se,  will  not  always  be  this  distinction. 

^'°\r,Taht  nroceed  to  a  third  reading  of  sufficient  to  heal  the  wounds  of  an  at-        Second,   although  the  proponent*  of 

we  might  proceea  to  a  um^  tack,  but  it  will  pay  the  medical  bills;  it  this  measure  seem  to  beUeve  this  would 

'^^hp  PR^^mG  OFFICER  All  time    wiU  help  a  family  when  a  crime  victim     not  be  costly,  and  can  be  paid  for  in  large 

„„;Hn<.  iw'n  vlelded  back    the  question     is  unable  to  work  for  a  few  weeks.  measure  out  of  criminal  fines,  I  am  con- 

^  on  fjie  en  Jo^ment  and  third  reading         An  important  aspect  of  this  bill  is  that     fident  that  the  financial  burden  of  this 

f  th   hll  i^o'  °^*^y  are  provisions  made  for  the  vie-     legislation  will  very  quickly  come  to  rest 

°  -T^p  hill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed     tim  of  crime,  but  any  "good  samaritan"     on  the  already  overburdened  taxpayers. 

f      a  fhirri  readine  and  was  read  the     who  is  injured  whUe  trying  to  help  stop  a        Third,  I  believe  this  bill  will  create  a 

<i  t  crime  from  being  committed  or  who  is     large    amount    of    new    litigation.    We 

^^r    HOGGS   Mr   President   it  is  my     injured   while    trying   to   appreliend   a     should  bear  in  mind  the  remarks  of  Chief 

ri\riiP«rP  to  have  joined  with  tiie  distln-     criminal  from  escaping  wiU  also  be  eligi-     JusUce  Burger  in  his  speech  before  the 

mii^hed  majority  leader  as  a  cosponsor  of     ble  for  compensation.  annual  American  Bar  Association  Con- 

I  7^0  which  would  esUblish  a  new  pro-         Mr.  President,  It  is  way  past  the  tune     vention  in  San  Francisco  that  any  new 

am  to  comcensate  victims  of  violent     when  this  type  of  legislation  should  have     legislation  that  will  create  a  substantial 

*  >TiPs  under  Federal  law  become  law.  In  many  countries  and  in     amount  of  new  litigation  and  work  for 

'^'^o  weeks  ago    the  Senate  acted  to     several  States,  a  similar  type  of  plan     the   judicial    system   should   include    a 

rnvidp  comoensation  to  pubUc  safety     has  already  been  adopted.  Citizens  in     study  of  the  increased  Judicial  workload. 

nfflpprs  killed  or  seriously  injured  in  the     these  States  are  better  off  for  it,  and  I        Fourth,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 

linp  of  duty   I  beUeve  that  by  enacting    know  that  as  the  Congress  makes  this     the  administration  believes  this  legisla- 

rhis  leeislation  today  we  will  be  fulfilling     bUl  law,  all  of  our  citizens  will  be  the     tion  could  be  prematiu-e  and  has  asked 

n^obligation  to  another  group  that  has     better  for  it  also.  the  Congress  to  delay  passage  pending 

hPPn  too  long  neglected  in  our  war  on        It  is  important  to  look  at  where  the     the  final  report  of  the  National  Com- 

rrime— the  innocent  victims  money  for  the  criminal  indemnity  fund     mission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 

Under  tills  legislation  innocent  vie-  will  come  from.  I  am  glad  to  note  tiiat  Laws, 
tims  of  crime  imder  Federal  law  as  well  the  first  source  for  the  fund  wiU  be  crim-  Ms.  President,  I  recognize  the  concern 
aT  aood  Samaritans  who  suffer  injury  inal  fines  paid  in  the  Federal  courts,  of  the  Senate  and  indeed  of  aU  Ameri- 
OT  loss  while  trying  to  help  them,  would  This  means  that  money  used  to  bene-  cans  for  the  great  losses  incurred  by  both 
be  eUKible  to  receive  up  to  $50000  in  fit  those  persons  who  have  suffered  as  society  at  large  and  by  individuals  be- 
comoensation  Claims  would  be  handled  a  result  of  a  crime  will  have  comefrom  cause  of  criminal  acts;  however,  for  the 
by  an  independent  Violent  Crimes  Com-  those  who  have  violated  the  law.  This  is  foregoing  reasons  I  believe  this  bill 
oensation  Board  in  charge  of  administer-     only  appropriate.  should  be  defeated. 

imr  the  program  Compensation  would  be  I  liave  offered  legislation  which  pro-  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  sometimes 
aaid  from  a  Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  vides  for  employment  training  for  prison  Washington,  D.C.  is  referred  to  as  Pun 
Fund  financed  by  criminal  fines  paid  in  inmates,  S.  3922.  This  'Work  Your  Way  City  South.  Although  the  crune  rate  is 
Federal  courts  and  appropriated  funds.  Out  of  Prison  Plan"  would  provide  umon-  on  a  downward  swing  in  the  Nation's 
I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  would  pro-  scale  wages,  paid  by  an  employer  from  Capital.  Washington  is  like  every  other 
vide  for  a  grant  program  to  the  States  to  the  private  sector.  Out  of  the  inmates  city  in  this  country  in  the  respect  that 
encourage  tiiem  to  adopt  similar  compen-  wages  would  be  deducted  the  cost  of  his  crime  has  simply  gotten  out  of  hand,  and 
sation  programs  for  victims  of  violent  room  and  board,  taxes,  and  support  pay-  further  means  are  still  necessary  to  in- 
crimes  against  State  laws  The  Federal  ments  for  his  family.  But  a  very  impor-  sure  that  it  is  controlled.  One  should  be 
Government  would  pay  75  percent  of  tiae  tant  aspect  of  my  legislation  would  pro-  able  to  walk  down  the  street  without  hav- 
costs  of  State  programs  where  they  are  vide  that  up  to  10  percent  of  the  inmate's  Ing  to  run  a  gauntiet  of  murderers,  rap- 
substantially  similar  to  the  Federal  coun-  wages  would  be  designated  for  a  fund  ists.  muggers,  and  otiier  miscreants, 
terpart  ^o  benefit  the  victims  of  crime.  I  am  very        Yet  in  Washington,  D.C.  this  summer. 

Seven  States  currently  have  victims  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  be  dealt  i  can  recall  the  rape  of  a  housewife,  the 
of  crime  compensation  programs.  I  can  with  soon  by  the  Congress.  At  tiiat  time,  fatal  shooting  of  a  Vietnam-bound  naval 
readily  understand  the  reluctance  of  the  money  set  aside  from  the  earnings  officer  and  his  son.  the  shooting  and  re- 
States  In  the  past  to  adopt  this  proposal  of  the  inmates  wiU  be  added  to  the  crim-  suiting  injuries  to  a  "Good  Samaritan" 
on  a  wider  scale  A  proposal  of  this  na-  inal  indemnity  fund  established  in  S.  cab  driver  trying  to  assist  a  young  lady 
ture  was  debated  in  the  Delaware  Legis-  "50  to  help  pay  for  tiie  losses  suffered  by  being  robbed.  I  read  about  a  gang  sexual 
lature  several  years  ago  and  I  know  ttiat     crime  victims.  attack  by  20  youths  on  a  15-year-old  run- 

while  tiiere  was  much  sympatiiy  for  it,  Mr.  President,  t^e  bm  we  are  consid-  away  and  the  beatmg  robbery  and  at- 
the  lack  of  experience  of  other  States  in  ering  today  dovetails  witii  my  bill,  S.  3922^  tempted  rape  of  a  78-year-od  woman 
this  area  and  the  unknown  cost  factors  Botii  of  them  recognize  the  necessity  of  confined  by  artiiritis  to  a  wheelchair  and 
involved  were  obstacles  to  enactinent.  helping    the    crime    victim    recoup    his     a  walker.  ■     ,»,  ,    , 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  tiie  experience  losses,  and  botii  of  them  realize  the  We  cannot  accept  tiie  premise  tiiat  vio- 
of  a  number  of  States  wiUi  tiiis  type  of  propriety  of  having  tiie  funding  for  such  lent  crune  is  rather  like  the  weatiier; 
program  behind  us  and  with  the  Federal  a  program  come  from  those  who  have  that  everyone  talks  about  it  but  nobody 
grant  assistance  program  which  Uiis  leg-     violated  our  laws.  does  anythmg  about  it 

islation  proposes.  States  wlU  be  encour-  I  congratulate  Senator  Mansfield  on  Violence  Permeates  tiie  fabric  of  our 
aged  to  go  ahead  witii  programs  of  their  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation  and  Sena-  society  today.  Murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
own.  I  beUeve  tiiere  is  a  need  for  them  to  tor  McClellan  for  veir  fine  committee  bery,  and  aggravated  assault  are  crunes 
(Jq  gQ  work.  I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will     of  violence.  For  every  crime  of  violence 

Mr     PERCY     Mr     President     I    am    soon  be  signed  into  law.  there  is  a  victim.  And  for  everj'  victim 

pleased  to  be  able  tocosponsor  this  very  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  tiie  there  is  personal  loss.  We  must  do  some- 
far-reaching  and  important  legislation  pending  legislation  to  provide  compensa-  tiling  about  this  now  _ 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  dlstin-  tion  for  victims  of  crimes  involves  a  novel  I  am  supportmg  title  I  of  S.  750  today 
guished  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans-  concept  that  runs  counter  to  our  legal  because  I  beUeve  that  we  as  a  society 
FIELD).  For  the  first  time,  the  Congress  traditions.  I  have  concluded  that  this  have  an  obUgation  to  reduce  the  impact 
is  going  on  record  as  doing  something  is  an  unwise  bill  for  the  following  of  crime  on  those  victimized  by  its 
positive  for  the  victims  of  crime.                 reasons:                                                        cruelty. 

No  longer  will  someone  who  has  been  First,  our  legal  system  traditionally  As  Senator  Mansfikld  has  observed,  if 
robbed  on  the  street  have  no  way  to  re-  has  been  divided  into  criminal  and  civil  a  citizen  of  any  foreign  land  is  the  vic- 
coup  his  losses.  Under  the  plan  envi-  law  with  the  criminal  courts  having  the  tim  of  assault,  robbery,  rape,  or  any  other 
sioned  by  S.  750,  the  victim  ol  crime    responsibility  for  bringing  perpetrators     criminal  injury  by  a  military  or  civilian 
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employee  of  the  United  States,  he  la 
promptly  compensated  at  the  American 
taxpayer's   expense   under   the  Foreign 

Claims  Act. 

Do  we  not  care  as  much  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  who  la  mugged,  raped  or 
otherwise  victimized  by  a  criminal  in  his 
own  land?  By  what  values  do  we  operate? 
This  compensation  Is  consistently  ex- 
tended to  foreign  citizens  under  the  law. 
Surely  we  owe  the  American  citizen  the 
same  consideratiMi. 

Granted,  the  value  of  lives  and  limos 
lost  earnings  foregone,  the  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization. rehabUiUtlon,  and  mental 
and  physical  anguish  are  dlfQcult  to  as- 

scss 

Title  I  would  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the 
innocent  victims  of  violent  crime  to  the 
extent  of  personal  losses.  Property  losses 
are  not  included  in  the  realm  of  this 

proposal.  ,  ,      w  t-t 

For  some  time  now  this  unfair  plight 
of  the  victim  of  crime  has  been  of  con- 
cern to  me.  I  believe  In  the  principle  Uiat 
violent  crime  Is  a  three-party  affair 
which  includes  the  victim,  the  criminal, 
and  the  State.  For  a  citizen  Is  entitled  to 
protection,  and  if  such  protection  is  not 
adequate  or  for  some  other  reason,  falls 
to  afford  him  security.  I  believe  that  It 
wotild  only  strengthen  the  social  fiber  of 
our  Nation  to  be  ready  in  offering  com- 
passionate compenaaUon.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  cosponsored  S.  2994,  the 
bill  which  has  become  title  I  under  the 
Omnibus  Victims  of  Crime  Act  now  being 

considered. 

It  is  a  practical  matter  that  the  Gov- 
ernment  should   assume   the   principal 
burden   of   assisting   victims   of   violent 
crime  because  techniques  such  as  civil 
suits  or  insurance  have  little  usefulness 
where  the  criminal  is  without  assets  and 
the  victim  is  too  poor  to  pay  insurance 
premiums  or  hire  a  lawyer  to  prosecute 
the  suit.  In  real  terms,  this  situation  is 
most   frequenUy   the   case.   Individuals 
without    resources    and    insurance    are 
often  the  most  exposed  to  criminal  ac- 
tivity and  suffer  the  most.  Further,  the 
existing  methods  of  restitution  and  com- 
pensation are  inadequate  and  ineffective. 
Finally.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
could  help  In  controlling  crime  by  virtue 
of    encouraging    the   citizen    to   report 
crime.  When  we  have  knowledge  of  all 
crime,  and  only  then,  will  more  danger- 
ous criminals  be  apprehended. 

The  victim  has  been  the  forgotten  man 
in  the  criminal  triangle  for  too  long.  Let 
us  vote  today  to  afford  him  the  means  to 
gain  a  partial  degree  of  Justice. 

The  fear  of  violent  crime  is  real.  Worse 
yet  must  be  the  actual  shock,  the  per- 
sonal outrage  at  being  mugged,  or  raped, 
or  demeaned  as  a  person.  Today  as  we 
vote  on  this  legislation,  I  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  vehicle  to  ease  some  of  the  fear 
that  accompanies  a  stroll  down  the  block 
on  which  one  lives. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  two  very  worthwhile  and 
significant  pieces  of  legislation,  the  Pub- 
lic Safety  Officers'  Group  Insurance  Act 
of  1972  and  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1972.  which  are  before  us  today. 

Control  of  crime  is  one  of  the  moet 
severe  challenges  confronting  a  free  so- 


ciety such  as  ours.  No  society  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  free  when  ItB  citizens  are 
afraid  to  walk  the  streets  at  night  or  are 
imable  to  sleep  for  fear  of  criminal  at- 
tacks. While  we  are  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  programs  at  all  levels  to  identify  and 
combat  the  roots  and  causes  of  crime,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  we  face  an  im- 
mediate and  pressing  problem — that  of 
protecting  the  physical  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens in  their  daily  lives  as  we  proceed 
with  these  long-term  programs. 

It  is  tempting  to  reach  for  the  easy 
solution,  a  simple  equation  opposing 
force  with  greater  force;  but  such  a  pro- 
gram ultimately  constitutes  a  severe 
threat  in  itself  to  the  rights  and  Uberties 
of  all  citizens  in  a  free  society.  The  chal- 
lenge which  we  face  is  to  achieve  maxi- 
mim^  effectiveness  in  the  struggle  against 
crime  while  safeguarding  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

In  this  context,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation  presenting 
constructive  and  positive  solutions  to 
specific  problems  which  have  existed  in 
the  law  enforcement  area. 

The  first  of  these  bills,  the  PubUc  Safe- 
ty Officers'  Group  Insurance  Act,  which  I 
joined  in  sponsoring,  would  authorize  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration to  administer  a  program  of  group 
life,  accidental  death,  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  for  public  safety  officers. 
The  subcommittee  hearings  on  this  bill 
indicated  that  such  officers,  and  particu- 
larly those  engaged  in  more  hazardous 
lines  of  duty,  have  encountered  serious 
difficulties  in  obtaining  adequate  life  in- 
surance. 

Our  public  safety  officers  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  performance  of 
hazardous  and  exacting  duties.  It  is  im- 
portant that  their  minds  be  free  from 
any  cloud  created  by  the  fear  that  their 
death  would  result  in  severe  financial 
hardship  to  their  surviving  dependents. 
These  men.  who  daily  risk  their  lives  in 
the  protection  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
surely  deserve  benefits  commensiutite 
with  those  available  to  other  segments 
of  our  society. 

The  second  of  these  bills,  the  Victims 
of  Crime  Act,  would  establish  a  Violent 
Crime  Compensation  Board  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  both  of  victims  of 
violent  crimes  and  of  Interveners  who 
are  injured  or  killed  in  the  course  of 
attempting  to  aid  such  victims.  This 
program  will  fill  what  has  long  been  felt 
as  a  serious  shortcoming  of  our  system 
of  crlmlnsd  Justice — Its  failure  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  society's  inability  to  fully  con- 
trol criminal  activity.  The  Irmocent 
victims  of  crime  have  long  been  forced 
to  bear  almost  all  the  costs  of  their 
Involimtary  victimization :  it  is  past  time 
for  society  as  a  whole  to  begin  contribut- 
ing to  the  recovery  of  those  of  its  mem- 
bers who  have  suffered  injuries  at  the 
hands  of  criminals. 

I  sun  proud  to  note  that  California 
pioneered  similar  legislation  an  a  State 
level  in  1965:  State  programs  such  as  this 
will  be  continued  under  the  present  bill, 
with  a  portion  of  their  expenses  being 
met  with  Federal  grants  through  the 
LEAA.  However,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  problem  of  compensation  of  vic- 


tims Is  a  national  and  pervasive  one,  to 
be  met  by  remedies  on  a  national  level. 
For  these  reasons,  I  Join  in  voting  for 
both  of  these  bills  today  and  I  hope  they 
will  swiftly  become  law. 

I  Join  also  in  supporting  Senator 
Mansfield's  effort  to  speed  enactment 
by  including  both  bills  as  amendments  to 
H.R. 8389. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  must 
vote  against  this  bill.  I  fully  endorse  its 
objectives,  and  approve  of  the  Idea  of 
providing  compensation  for  the  irmocent 
victims  of  violent  crime  who  are  victim- 
ized within  the  territorial  areas  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  direct  re- 
sponsibility. The  bill  authorizes  author- 
izes $5  million  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  would  in- 
augtu-ate  still  one  more  categorical  grant 
program  which  would  provide  75  percent 
of  the  cost  Incurred  by  any  State  which 
has  enacted  a  comparable  program.  For 
this  purpose,  $10  million  is  to  be  author- 
ized. 

I  feel  that  every  State  ought  to  provide 
its  citizens  with  this  kind  of  protection 
against  the  failure  of  government  to  pro- 
tect them  against  crime.  My  own  State 
has  such  a  law  as  do  a  number  of  others. 
But  what  we  in  the  Congress  have  got  to 
learn  is  that  we  cannot  perpetually  in- 
trude our  jurisdiction  into  the  concerns 
that  are  first  and  last  those  of  State  and 
local  governments  without  fiu-ther  erod- 
ing the  Federal  system. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  legislation  precisely  because  I 
hoped  it  would  add  impetus  to  a  critical 
review  of  existing  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  would  encourage  a  moratorium  on 
new  ones. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ur. 
Stevenson  i  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  Executive  J  (92d  Congress,  sec- 
ond session) ,  tl\e  protocol  amending  the 
single  conventloi;  on  narcotic  drugs.  1961, 
the  vote  on  which  will  occur  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  for  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972. 
As  a  Senator  and  as  the  attorney  general 
of  his  State  before,  Waltkr  Mondale  has 
provided  strong  leadership  in  the  fight 
against  crime  and  violence.  Out  of  his 
deep  concern  for  the  victim  of  violent 
crime  has  arisen  that  same  strong  lead- 
ership. Indeed,  the  measure  on  which  the 
Senate  is  about  to  vote  represents  to  a 
great  extent  the  results  of  that  concern 
and  the  product  of  that  leadership. 

This  measure  proposes  to  compensate 
the  victim  of  violent  crime,  the  inno- 
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cent  victim  of  rape  and  robbery,  citizens 
fX^  by  riot  or  shot  down  as  they  walk 
SL^eete  to  their  doorstep.  May  I  say 
Sit  the  poor,  innocent  vlctun  of  crime 
S^  no  greater  friend  and  advocate  than 
SSator  MONDALE.  For  his  exemplary 
work  on  this  proposal,  for  his  many  con- 
faibutlons  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
Sm,  but  with  regard  to  the  underlyhig 
SSises  of  crime  and  to  crime  prevoit^on 
aenerally,  the  Senate  Is  deeply  grateful. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  S.  750.  as  amended 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  kindly  state  what  the  legisla- 

^°ie  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  title 
is  a  bill  S.  750,  to  provide  for  the  com- 
^nsation  of  persons  injured  by  certam 
criminal  acts,  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  the  payment  of  such  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  ,  ,^  „  . 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
Uve  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr  Moss),  who.  had  he  been  present, 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  after  having  voted  in  the 
afBrmatlve.   Therefore,   I  withhold  my 

vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that   the    Senator    from   Nevada    (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr. 
Gravel),    the    Senator    from    Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina   (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota   (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana    'Mr.    Metcalf),   the   Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MuskieK  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island   (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Ribicoff),   and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spahk- 
MAN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Rebicoff),  the  Senator 
from  Mlimesota  (Mr.  Htn«FHRKY).  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRK),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hou-ings) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMmicK) .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bakbr),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmow)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Curtis),  the 


Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qriffih), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Millxr)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvinb)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texaa  fMr.  Towir)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent,  because  of  religious 
observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (MT. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffiw),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrra), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Millke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  .  If  present 
£ind  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  60, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

I  No.  439  Leg.l 
TEAS — 60 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Be&ll 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

BrooJce 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 


Edwaras 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C 


Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Bandolpti 

Both 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smltb 

3pong 

Stafford 


Harry  P..  Jr.    Jordan.  Idaho  Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy  Stevenson 

Case  Magnuson  Symington 

Church  Mathlas  Tunney 

Cook  McClellan  Welcker 

Cooper  Mondale  Williams 

Cranston  Montoya  Young 

Dole  Nelson 

Eastland  Packwood 

NAYS — 8 

Brock  Pannln  Talmadge 


Buckley 
Ervln 


(joldwater 
Hruska 


Thurmond 


PRESENT  AND   aiVINa  A  LIVE  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED — 1 

Mansfield,  against 

NOT  VOTING — 31 


Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

ChUes 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Grlffln 


Hart 

Hartke 

Rollings 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Long 

McGee 

McOovem 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 

MUler 


Moas 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pell 

Ribicoff 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Taft 

Tower 


So  the  bill  (S.  750)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  760 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 

pensons  injured  by  certain  criminal  acta,  to 

make  grants  to  Statee  for  the  payment  of 

such  compenaatlon,  and  for  other  purpoeee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repretentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl« 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Victims  of  Crime 

Act  of  1972". 

COMPENSATION    FOB    VICTIMS    OP    VIO- 
LENT CBIMB 

DECLARATION  OF  PTTKPOSK 

Skc.  101.  It  U  the  declared  purpoae  of 
Congress  In  this  Act  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  by  eetabllshlng  a  me«infl  of  meeting 


the  financial  needs  of  the  innocent  victims  of 
violent  crime  or  their  surviving  dependents 
and  IntervenoiB  acting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crime  or  to  assist  in  the  appre- 
hension of  suspected  criminals. 
Pakt  a — PnwaAL  Cojcpknsation  Prooham 
Sec.  102.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  redesignating  sections  461  throxigh  466, 
respectively,  as  sections  421  through  426; 

(2)  r«de»lgnatlng  sections  601  through  521. 
respectively,  as  sections  560  through  670; 

(3)  redesignating  parts  P,  Q.  H,  and  I  of 
title  I.  respectively,  as  parts  I,  J.  K,  and  L  of 
title  I;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  E  of  title  I, 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  the  following  new 
part: 

"Fast    P — Pkdduli.    Compkwsation    tor    Vic- 
tims or  VlOLKNT  CBUCZ 

"DxnwTnoNS 
"Sec  460.  As  used  in  this  part — 
"(1)    'Board'    means    the    Violent    Crimes 
Compensation    Board    SBtabllahed    by    this 
part; 

"(2)  "Chairman'  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board 
established  by  this  part; 

"(3)  'chUd'  Includes  a  stepchUd.  an  adopted 
child,  and  an  Ulegltlmate  child; 

"(4)  'claim'  means  a  written  request  to 
the  Board  for  compensation  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  intervener,  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them; 

"(6)  'claimant'  means  an  Intervener,  vic- 
tim, or  the  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents of  either  of  them; 

"(6)  'compensation'  means  payment  by 
the  Board  for  net  losses  or  pecuniary  losses 
to  or  on  behalf  of  an  intervenor,  a  victim,  or 
the  Biirvlvlng  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them: 

•'(7)    dependent'  means — 
"(A)   a  surviving  spouse; 
"(B)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  dependent  of 
the  deceased  victim  or  mtorvenor  wlthm  the 
meaning  of  section  152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (26  U.8.C.  152):  or 

"(C)  a  poethumous  child  of  the  deceased 
Intervener  or  victim; 

"(8)  'financial  stress'  means  the  undue 
financial  strain  experienced  by  a  victim  or  his 
Btirvlvlng  dependent  or  dependents  as  the 
result  of  pecuniary'  loss  from  an  act,  omission, 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim  under 
this  part,  disregarding  ownership  of — 
"(A)  a  residence; 

"(B)  normal  household  Items  and  personal 
effects; 

"(C)  an  automobile; 

"(D)  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain gainful  employment;  and 

"(E)  all  other  liquid  assets  not  in  excess 
of  one  year's  gross  income  or  $10,000  In  value, 
whichever  Is  less; 

"(9)  'gross  losses'  means  all  damages.  In- 
cluding pain  and  suffering  and  Including 
property  losses,  incurred  by  an  intervenor 
or  victim,  or  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents of  either  of  them,  for  which  the  proxi- 
mate cause  Is  am  act,  omission,  or  possession 
enumerated  in  section  466  of  this  part,  or 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (B)  of  subsection  (18) 
of  this  section; 

"(10)  'guardian'  means  a  person  who  is 
entitled  by  common  law  or  legal  appoint- 
ment to  care  for  and  manage  the.  person  or 
proi>erty.  or  both,  of  a  minor  oor  Incompetent 
intervenor  or  victim,  or  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  of  either  of  them; 

"(11)  'intervener'  means  a  person  who 
goes  to  the  aid  of  another  and  Is  killed  or 
Injured  while  acting  not  recklessly  to  prevent 
the  commission  or  reasonably  suspected  com- 
mission of  a  crime  enumerated  in  aectlon  466 
of  this  part,  or  while  acting  not  recklessly  to 
apprehend  a  person  reasonably  suspected  of 
having  committed  such  a  crime; 
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"  ( 13 )  Uquld  MMta'  IncludM  c«Ab  on  bmtuX, 
sATlnga  •ccounta,  checkliig  Bccounta,  cartlfl* 
c*tM  of  daposlt.  atocks,  tx>nds,  tana  ftU  otber 
penon»l  property  that  m»y  be  readUy  con- 
verted into  cash: 

"(13)  'member'  meana  a  member  of  the 
Violent  Crimes  CompenaaUon  Board  eetab- 
luhed  by  thU  part; 

'•(14)  'minor'  meana  an  unmarried  peraon 
who  la  under  eighteen  yeara  of  «ge; 

"(16)  net  loaaea'  meana  groea  loaaea,  ex- 
cluding pain  and  Buffering,  that  are  not 
otherwise  recovered  or  recoyerable — 

"(A)  under  Insurance  programa  mandated 
by  law; 

"(B)  from  the  United  States,  a  State,  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  for  a 
personal  injiiry  or  death  otherwlae  compen- 
sable under  thla  part; 

"(C)  under  contract  or  Insurance  wherein 
the  claimant  la  the  insured  or  beneficiary;  or 

'(D)  by  other  public  or  private  means; 

"(16)  pecuniary  loaaea"  means  net  loeses 
which  cover — 

"(A)  for  peraonal  injury— 

"(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, surgical,  professional,  nuralng.  dental, 
ambulance,  and  prosthetic  services  relating 
to  physical  or  psychiatric  care; 

"(3)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses neceaearUy  Incurred  for  physical  and 
occupaUonal  therapy  and  rehabilitation; 

"(3 1  actual  loss  of  past  earnings  and  an- 
ticipated loss  of  future  earnings  because  of 
a  disability  resulting  from  the  personal  In- 
Jury  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $150  per  week; 
and 

"(4)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  for  the  care  of 
minor  chUdren  enabling  a  victim  or  his  or 
her  spouse,  but  not  both  of  them,  to  con- 
tinue gainful  employment  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  *30  per  child  per  week,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $75  per  week  for  any  number  of 
children: 

•'(B)  for  death — 

"(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses neceasajlly  Incurred  for  funeral  and 
burial  expenses: 

"(2)  loss  of  support  to  a  dependent  or  de- 
pendents of  a  victim,  not  otherwise  compen- 
sated for  as  a  pecuniary  loss  for  personal  In- 
jury, for  such  period  of  time  as  the  de- 
pendency would  have  existed  but  for  the 
death  of  the  victim,  as  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $150  per  week  for  all  dependents; 
and 

"(3)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  compensated  for  as  a 
pecuniary  loss  for  personal  injury,  which 
are  Incurred  for  the  care  of  minor  children, 
enabling  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  victim 
to  engage  In  gainful  employment,  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $30  per  week  per  chUd,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $75  per  week  for  any  num- 
ber of  chUdren; 

"( 17)  'personal  Injury'  means  actual  bodi- 
ly harm  and  Includes  pregnancy,  mental 
distress,  and  nervous  shock;  and 

"(18)  'victim'  means  a  person  who  is  killed 
or  who  suffers  personal  Injury  where  the 
proximate  cause  of  such  death  or  personal 
injury    la — 

"(A)  a  crime  enumerated  in  section  456 
of  this  part;  or 

"(B)  the  not  reckless  actions  of  an  In- 
tervenor  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission or  reasonably  suspected  commission 
of  a  crime  enumerated  in  section  466  of  this 
part  or  in  attempting  to  apprehend  a  per- 
aon reasonably  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted such  a  crime. 

"BOASO 

"Sxc.  451.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Board  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  be  known  aa  the  Violent  Crimea  Com- 
penaatlon  Board.  The  Board  ahall  be  com- 
[>oaed  of  three  members,  each  of  whom  shall 
have  been  members  of  the  bar  of  the  high- 


est court  of  State  for  at  least  eight  years, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(bi  No  member  of  the  Bocurd  shall  en- 
gage In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment. 

••(0)   The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  m.ember 
of  the  Board  taking  office  after  June  30,  1972. 
shall  be  eight  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  after  June  30,  1972.  shall  expire  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
one  at  the  end  of  six  yeara.  and  one  at  the 
end  of  eight  years,  alter  June  30,  1972;  and 
(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

""(ei  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

"(f)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  Inefficiency,  neg- 
lect  of   duty,   or   malfeasance    la   office. 

""(g)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board 
shall  be  in  or  near  the  Dlsttlct  of  Columbia, 
but  the  Board  or  any  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  powers 
In  any  place. 

" "  ADMINISTKATION 

■"See.  462.  The  Board  Is  authorized  In  car- 
rying out  Its  functions  under  this  part  to — 

""(1)  appoint  and  Ox  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  a  General  Counsel 
and  such  other  personnel  aa  the  Board  deems 
necessary  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  individuals: 

"  (3)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
a.-?  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part: 

"(4)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  advisory  committees  as  the 
Board  niay  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  Federal  agen- 
cies and  with  State  and  local  agencies  devel- 
oping or  carrying  out  policies  or  programs 
related  to  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

"1 5)  request  and  use  the  services,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  information  (Includ- 
ing suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics)  of 
Federal  agencies  and  those  of  State  and  local 
public  agencies  and  private  institutions,  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor; 

"(6)  enter  into  and  perform  without  re- 
gard to  section  529  of  tltla  31  of  the  United 
States  Code,  such  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  its  functions 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  {jerson. 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofltorganlzatlon; 

"(7)  request  and  use  such  information, 
data,  and  reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as 
the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  require  and 
as  may  be  produced  consistent  with  other 
law: 

"(8)  arrange  with  the  h«ads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agendas  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  Its  functions  under  this  part  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  and,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  delegate  and  authorize  the 
redelegatlon  of  any  of  its  powers  under  thla 
part: 

"(9)  request  each  Federal  agency  to  make 
Its  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  Information  (Including  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics)  available  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  to  the  Boeu-d  in  the 
performance  of  Its  functions; 

"(10)  pay  all  expenses  of  the  Board,  In- 


cluding all  necessary  travel  and  subststenc* 
expenses  of  the  Board  outside  the  District 
of  Colimabta  Incurred  by  the  members  or 
employees  of  the  Board  under  Its  orders  on 
the  presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers  there- 
for approved  by  the  Chairman  or  his  desig- 
nate;  and 

"(11)  establish  a  pro«ram  to  assure  ex- 
tensive  and  continuing  publicity  for  the 
provisions  relating  to  compensation  under 
this  part,  Including  information  on  the  right 
to  file  a  claim,  the  scope  of  coverage,  and 
procedures   to   be  utilized   Incident   thereto. 

"COMPINSATIOW 

"Skc.  463.  (a)  The  Board  shall  order  the 
payment  of  compensation — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury 
of  an  Intervenor  or  victim,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  that  person;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  tbs  death  of  the  In- 
tervenor or  victim,  to  or  on  behalf  of  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  compensation  under  this  part — 

••(1)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  by  an  Inter- 
venor or  his  sxirvlvlng  dependent  or  depend- 
ents, by  computing  the  net  losses  of  the 
claimant;  and 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  by  a  victim 
or  his  svirvlvlng  dependent  or  dep>endent8,  by 
computing  the  pecunlau-y  losses  of  the 
claimant. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  part  to  the  extent 
It  Is  based  upon  anticipated  loss  of  future 
earnings  or  loss  of  support  of  the  victim 
for  ninety  days  or  more,  or  child  care  pay- 
ments, in  the  form  of  periodic  payments 
during  the  protracted  period  of  such  loss  of 
earnings,  support  or  payments,  or  ten  years, 
whichever  Is  less. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment 
of  compensation  under  this  part  to  a  victim 
or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
held  In  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the  vic- 
tim or  his  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents has  exhausted  his  liquid  assets. 

•'(e)(1)  Whenever  the  Board  determines, 
prior  to  taking  final  action  upon  a  claim, 
that  such  claim  is  one  with  respect  to  which 
an  order  of  compensation  will  probably  be 
made,  the  Board  may  order  emergency  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  $1,500  pending  final 
action  on  the  claim. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  emergency  com- 
pensation ordered  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
thla  subsection  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  any  final  order  for  compensation. 

"(3)  Where  the  amount  of  any  emer- 
gency compensation  ordered  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  final  order  for  compensa- 
tion, or  if  there  Is  no  ordeir  for  compensa- 
tion made,  the  recipient  of  any  such  emer- 
gency compensation  shall  be  liable  for  the 
repayment  of  such  compensation.  The  Board 
may  waive  all  or  part  of  such  repayment. 

"(f)  No  order  for  compensation  under 
this  part  shall  be  subject  to  execution  or  at- 
tachment. 

"(g)  The  availability  or  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  part  shall  not  affect 
the  right  of  any  pterson  to  recover  damages 
from  any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for 
the  injury  or  death,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  this  part — 

"(1)  In  the  event  an  Intervener,  a  victim, 
or  the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
of  either  of  them  who  heis  a  right  to  file  a 
claim  under  this  part,  should  first  recover 
damages  from  any  other  source  based  upon 
an  act,  omission,  or  possession  giving  rise 
to  a  claim  under  this  part,  such  damages 
shall  be  first  used  to  offset  gross  loeses  that 
do  not  qualify  as  net  or  pecuniary  losses; 
and 

"(2)  In  the  event  an  Intervenor,  victim,  or 
the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them  receives  compensation  under 
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this  part  and  subsequently  recovers  dam- 
ages from  any  other  source  baaed  upon  an 
tct,  omission,  or  poeaeaalon  that  gave  rlae 
to  compensation  under  this  part,  the  Board 
aball  be  reimbursed  for  compensation  pre- 
vloxisiy  paid  to  the  same  extent  compensa- 
tion would  have  been  reduced  had  recovery 
preceded  compensation  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  reconalder  a  claim  at 
any  time  and  modify  or  reacind  previous 
ordera  for  compensation  baaad  upon  a 
change  in  circumstances  of  the  claimant. 

"LIMTTATIOICB 

"Sec.  464.  (a)  No  order  for  compensation 
under  this  part  ahall  be  allowed  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  victim  or  his  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
such  a  claimant  will  suffer  financial  stress 
from  pecuniary  losses  for  which  the  act, 
omission,  or  possession,  giving  rlae  to  the 
claim  was  the  proximate  cause. 

"(b)  No  order  for  compensation  under 
this  part  shall  be  made  unless  the  claim  has 
been  made  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  act,  omission,  or  possession  resulting  in 
the  injury  or  death,  unless  the  Board  finds 
that  the  failure  to  file  was  Justified  by  good 
cause. 

"(c)  No  order  for  compensation  txnder  this 
part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
tervenor, victim,  or  the  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  of  either  of  them  unless  a 
minimum  pecuniary  or  not  loss  of  $100  or  an 
amount  equal  to  a  week's  earnings  or  sup- 
port,  whichever  is  less,   has  been   incurred. 

"(d)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  unless  the  act,  omls&lon, 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim  under  this 
part,  wsis  reported  to  the  law  enforcement 
officials  within  seventy-two  hours  after  Its 
occurrence,  unless  the  Board  finds  that  the 
failure  to  report  was  Justified  by  good  cause. 

"(e)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  victim,  his  sur- 
viving dependent  or  dependents,  as  the  re- 
sult of  any  one  act,  omission,  or  possession, 
giving  rise  to  a  claim,  shall  be  in  excess  of 
tSO.OOO,  Including  lump-sum  and  periodic 
payments. 

"(f)  The  Board,  upon  finding  that  any 
claimant  has  not  substantially  cooperated 
with  all  law  enforcement  agencies  incident  to 
the  act,  omission,  or  possession  that  gave  rise 
to  the  claim,  may,  reduce,  deny,  or  withdraw 
any  order  for  compensation  under  this  part. 

"(g)  The  Board,  In  determining  whether 
to  order  compensation  or  the  amount  of  the 
compiensatlon,  shall  consider  the  behavior  of 
the  claimant  and  whether,  because  of  provo- 
cation or  otherwise,  he  bears  any  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  act,  omission,  or  posses- 
sion that  gave  rise  to  the  claim  for  compen- 
sation and — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Board  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  the  claimant  in  accordance 
with  Its  assessment  of  the  degree  of  such 
responsibility  attributable  to  the  claimant, 
at 

""(2)  In  the  event  the  claimant's  behavior 
was  a  substantial  contributing  factor  to  the 
act,  omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a 
claim  under  this  part,  he  shall  be  denied 
eomi...isation. 

"(h)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
person  engaging  in  the  act,  omission,  or  pos- 
session giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  comi)en- 
tlon.  to  or  on  behalf  of  his  accomplice,  a 
member  of  the  family  or  household  of  either 
of  them,  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  parson 
maintaining  continuing  unlawful  sexual  re- 
lations with  either  of  them. 

"PROCKDUBES 

"Sec.  45^  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
receive  claims  for  compensation  under  thla 
part  filed  by  an  Intervenor,  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
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of  them,  or  a  guardian  aictlng  on  behalf  of 
such  a  person. 

•'(b)   The  Board — 

•'(1)  may  subpena  and  require  production 
of  documents  in  the  manner  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conunisslon  as  provided  in 
subsection  (C)  of  section  (18)  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1935,  except  that  such  subpena 
sliall  only  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman,  and  application  to  any  court 
for  aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  shall  be 
made  only  by  the  Chairman,  but  a  subpena 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman; 

"(2)  may  administer  oaths,  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Board, 
receive  in  evidence  any  statement,  document, 
information,  or  matter  that  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chairman,  contribute  to  Its 
functions  under  this  part,  whether  or  not 
such  statement,  document,  Information,  or 
matter  would  be  admiaslble  in  a  court  of 
law,  provided  it  is  relevant  and  not  privi- 
leged; 

"(3)  ahall.  If  hearings  are  held,  conduct 
such  hearings  open  to  the  public,  unless  In 
a  particular  case  the  Chairman  determines 
that  the  hearing,  or  a  portion  thereof,  should 
be  held  in  private,  havlixg  regard  to  the  fact 
that  a  criminal  suspect  may  not  yet  have 
been  apprehended  or  convicted,  or  to  the 
interest  of  the  claimant:  and 

■■(4)  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man, appoint  an  impartial  licensed  physician 
to  examine  any  claimant  under  this  part  and 
order  the  payment  of  reasonable  fees  for  such 
examination. 

"(C)  The  Board  shall  be  an  "agency  of  the 
United  States'  under  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6001  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  the  purpose  of  granting  immunity 
to  witnesses. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to 
adjudicatory  procedures  to  be  utilized  be- 
fore the  Board. 

"(e)(1)  A  claim  for  compensation  under 
this  part  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  member 
designated  by  the  Chairman  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Board. 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  disposition  by  a 
member  as  authorized  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
claimant,  the  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  de  novo  hearing  of  record  on  his  claim  by 
the  full  Board. 

"(f)(1)  Decisions  of  the  full  Board  shall 
tje  in  accord  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  and  shall  be  based  upon  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

"(2)  All  questions  as  to  the  relevancy  or 
privileged  nature  of  evidence  at  such  times 
as  the  full  Board  shall  sit  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Chairman. 

"(3)  A  claimant  at  such  times  as  the  full 
Board  shall  sit  shall  have  the  right  to  pro- 
duce evidence  and  to  cross-examine  such 
witnesses  as  may  appear. 

"(g)(1)  The  Board  shall  publish  regula- 
tions providing  that  an  attorney  may,  at  the 
conclusion  of  proceedings  under  this  part. 
file  with  the  Board  an  appropriate  statement 
for  a  fee  In  connection  with  services  rend- 
ered In  such  proceedings. 

"(2)  After  the  fee  statement  is  filed  by 
an  attorney  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Board  shall  award  a  fee  to  such 
attorney  on  substantially  similar  terms  and 
conditions  as  Is  provided  for  the  payment 
of  representation  under  section  30O6A  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Any  attorney  who  charges  or  collects 
for  services  rendered  In  connection  with  any 
proceedings  under  this  part  any  fee  in  any 
amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

•'(h)   The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 


for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurla- 
diction  to  review  ail  final  orders  of  the  Board. 
No  finding  of  fact  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  shall  be  set  aalde. 
"cBiana 

"Sbc.  466.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
order  compensation  under  this  part  In  any 
caae  in  which  an  intervenor,  victim.,  or  tha 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them  files  a  claim  "when  the  act,  omiaslon, 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation occurs — 

"(1)  within  the  'special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurtadiction  of  the  United  States' 
within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

"(2)    within  the  District  of  Columbia;   or 

"(3)  within  'Indian  country'  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1161  of  tltla  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"  (b)  This  part  t^plles  to  the  following  acta, 
omlBslons,  or  possessions ; 

"(1)  aggravated  assault; 

"(2)   arson; 

"(3)  assault; 

"(4)  burglary; 

"(5)   forcible  sodomy; 

"(6)   kldnapmg; 

"(7)  manslaughter; 

"(8)   mayhem: 

"(9)  murder: 
"(10)   negligent  homicide; 

"(11)  rape; 

"(12)  robbery; 

"(13)  riot; 

"  ( 14)  unlawful  sale  or  exchange  of  drugs; 

"(15)  unlawful  use  of  explosives: 

"  ( 16)  unlawful  use  of  firearms: 

"(17)  any  other  crime.  Including  poisoning, 
which  poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal 
injury;  or 

"  ( 18)  attempts  to  commit  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
operation  of  a  m.otor  vehicle,  boat,  or  air- 
craft that  results  in  an  Injury  or  death  shall 
not  constitute  a  crime  unless  the  Injuries 
were  intentionally  Inflicted  through  the  use 
of  such  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  or  unleas 
such  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  Is  an  imple- 
ment of  a  crime  to  which  this  part  t^ipllee. 
"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  a  crime 
may  be  oonaldered  to  have  been  committed 
notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of  age,  in- 
sanity, drunkness,  or  otherwise,  the  person 
engaging  in  the  act.  omission,  or  possession 
was  legally  incapable  of  committing  a  crime. 

"8TTBBOCATION 

"Sbc.  467.  (a)  Whenever  an  order  for 
compensation  under  this  part  has  been  made 
for  loss  resulting  from  an  act,  omiaalon,  or 
possession  of  a  person,  the  Attorney  General 
may,  within  three  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  order  for  oompenaatlon  was  made, 
institute  an  action  against  such  person  for 
the  recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  specified  part 
of  such  compensation  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial  district 
in  which  such  person  resides  or  is  found. 
Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  In  any  such 
action.  Any  amovints  recovered  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Criminal 
Victim  Indemnity  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 458  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  provide  to  the  At- 
torney General  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  as  the  Attorney  General  may  require 
to  prosecute  actions  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"iNDBMjfrrr  ruwD 

"Sac.  458.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  fund  known  as  the  Criminal  Victim 
Indemnity  Pund  (hereinafter  referred  to  M 
the  'Fund') .  Except  as  otherwlae  specifically 
provided,  the  Fund  shall  be  the  repository 
of    (1)    criminal   fines   paid   in   the   various 
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amount*  that  may  be  ^PP'OP?*"**  ^^„,^« 
rund  a«  provided  by  Uw.  and  (3)  «"cj»  of « 
suma  as  may  b«  contributed  to  the  Fund  by 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 

^""bTxhe  PMnd  shall  be  utilized  only  for 
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the  purposes  of  this  part 

"XOVISOET    COUNCIL 

••8«c.  459.  I  a)  Ther.  to  hereby  ^taWlshed 
an  Advisory  Council  on  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Th«einaftir  ref«red  to  aa  the  ^^^<='l  » 
oonatoting  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
^n^T-entative  from  each  of  the  various 
8t*teTrlme  victims  compenaatlon  progra^ 
referred  to  in  paragraph  UO  of  »"t>f«<="°i^ 
<b)  of  secuon  301  of  thto  tlUe.  each  of  whom 
shaU  serve  without  additional  compensation. 
,  b )  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  also 
serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU. 

•ic)  The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than 
once  a  year,  or  more  frequently  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  and  shall  review  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  part  and  prognuns  un- 
der paragraph  ilO>  of  subsection  ib)  of 
»«:tlo.r301  of  this  title  and  advise  the  Ad- 
ministration on   matters   of   policy    relating 

to  their  activities  thereunder.  

■•(di  The  Council  is  authorized  to  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  

•■,ei    Each   member  of   the  advisory   com- 
mittee, other  than  a  member  of  the  Bo*rd^ 
appointed    pursuant    to    subsection    (di    of 
mis  section  shall  receive  $100  a  day,  includ- 
ing  traveltime.  for  each  day  he   Is  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a  member  of   the  committee.  Each  member 
oX  the  Council  or  advisory  committee  snail 
also    be    reimbursed   for    travel,   subsistence, 
and    other    necessary    expenses    Incurred    in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 
"BKPorrs 
"Sec     4«0     The    Board    shall    transmit    to 
the  Congrese  an  annual  report  of  Its  actm- 
tlea  under  this  part    In  its  third  annual  re- 
port  the  Bo«krd  upon  Investigation  and  study 
rtali  include  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect   to  the  operation  of  the 
overall  limit  on  compensation  under  section 
464 lei    of  part  I  of  thto  title  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  adequacy  of  State  programs  as- 
sisted under  section  106." 

COMPENSATION   OT   BOARD    MEMBERS 

Skc  103  lai  SecUon  5314  of  tlUe  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
pariigraph : 

•(58t  Chairman.  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board."  ^,    _     . 

(b)  Section  6316  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   paragraph: 

••,961  Members.  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board," 

CaiMlNAI.  VICTIM   INDEMNITY   FUND   FINES 

Sec  104  (a)  Chapter  227  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

••5  35TO.  Fine  imposed  for  Criminal  Victim 
Indemnity  Fund 
•In  any  oourt  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  upon  conviction  of  a  per- 
son of  an  offense  resulting  In  personal  In- 
jury, property  loss,  or  death,  the  court  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  such  person,  and  may,  in  addition 
to  any  other  penalty,  order  such  person  to 
pay  a  fine  In  an  amount  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  such  fine  shall  be  deposited  Into 
the  Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  of  the 
TTnlted  States." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  227  of  title  18 
of   the   United   States  Code   Is   amended   by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

•^679.  Pine  imposed  for  CrUnlnal  Victim  In- 
demnity Fund.". 
Part  B— Federal  Grant  Program 
Sec     105     Subsection    (b)    of   section   301 
of  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  f^^^^^^^ 
Control    and    Safe    Streets    Act    of    1^18,    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph :  ^  -„„, 

"(10)  The  cost  of  adminletratlon  and  that 
portion  of  the  costs  of  State  programs,  other 
than  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  com- 
pensate victims  of  violent  crime  which  are 
^bstantially  comparable  in  coverage  and 
limitations  to  part  P  of  this  title. 

3EC  106  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  601  of 
part  G  (redesignated  part  K  by  this  Act)  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
strUtmg  -and"  the  second  time  it  appeara. 
striking  "or"  the  sixth  time  It  appears.  strUc- 
ine  the  period,  and  inserting  the  following  |_ 
••.or  programs  for  the  compensation  of 
victims  of  violent  crimes." 

SEC    107    Section  501   of  part  P   (redesig- 
nated as  part  I  by  this  Act)  of  the  Omnibm 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  insertmg  '  (a) 
immediately  after  "501"  and  adding  at  the 
end   thereof    the    following   new   subsection: 
"(bt   In  addition  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  under  subsection  (a)   of  this 
section      the     Administration     shall,     after 
consultation  with  the  Violent  Crimes  Com- 
pensation Board,  establish  by  rule  or  regu- 
lation  criteria    to    be    applied    under    para- 
graph (10)   of  subsection   (b)   of  section  301 
Sf  this  title.   In   addition  to  other  matters, 
such   criteria  shall   include   standards   for— 
••(1)    the  persons  who  shall  be  eligible  for 
comf)ensatlon: 

■•(2)  the  categories  of  crimes  for  which 
compensation   may  be  ordered; 

••(3)  the  losses  for  which  compensation 
may  be  ordered:  and 

"(4)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  payment  of  such  ccwnpensatlon  as  the 
Administration  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate." 

Part  C — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
SEC.  108.  Section  569  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "569"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1973— 

"(1)    $5,000,000   for   the   purposes  of   part 

F:  and 

••(2)  810,000.000  for  tie  purposes  of  para- 
graph (10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  301 
of  part  C." 

Sec.  109.  UntU  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement 
invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other  parts 
and  their  application  shaU.  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  be  available 
for  payments  of  obligations  arising  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  110.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  are  found  invalid  or  any  amend- 
ments made  thereby  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  be 
held  invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other 
parts  and  their  application  to  other  per- 
sons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 

Sec.  111.  ThU  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 


ELIMINATION  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  admin- 
istration has   made  ,the   elimination  of 


drug  abuse  a  top  priority  item.  The  Pres- 
ident's attack  in  this  problem  has  been 
twofold,  with  first  and  primary  emphasis 
on  eUminating  the  major  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  these  narcotic  drugs.  As  early  as 
September  of  1968,  Richard  Nixon  real- 
ized that  this  sort  of  frontal  attack  would 
require  the  cooperaUor  and  support  of 
countries  throughout  the  world,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  worked  constantly 
and  persistently  to  formalize  working 
relationships  with  these  nations  m  or- 
der to  end  international  drug  traffic. 

The   Bureau  of   Narcotics   and   Dan- 
gerous Drugs  -vithin  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
within   the   Department   of   State  have 
been  the  principal  agents  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  effort*.  In  the  last  2 
years     the    United    States    has    signed 
treaty  agreements  with  nations  around 
the    world    outlining    an    international 
drug  offensive:  Mexico  in  March  of  1970, 
Prance  in  February  of  1971,  Turkey  in 
Jime  of  1971,  and  Thailand  in  August  of 
1971  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  the 
Bureau    of    Narcotics    and    Dangerous 
Drugs   will  have   123   agents  stationed 
around  the  world,  working  vnth  these 
countries  to  reduce  the  lUegal  traffic  in 
narcotic  drugs. 

Our  success  has  been  limited,  however. 
In   1971    the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  boasted  the  seizure  of 
some  4,936  pounds  of  heroin,  opium,  and 
morphine  which  did  not  make  it  onto 
the  streets  of  this  country.  But  that  was 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  vast  supplies  of  narcotic  drugs  con- 
sumed  by   the    500,000    addicts   in  the 
United  States  last  year.  Even  the  most 
optimistic  narcotics  agents  concede  tiiat 
80  to  85  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
drugs  targeted  at  Uiis  Nation  succeed  in 
evading    our    various    law    enforcement 
agencies.  New  sources   of   supply  open 
daily,  requiring  new  and  lengthy  efforts 
to  enlist  the  assistance  of  other  govern- 
ments in  our  fight,  governments  poorly 
equipped  to  provide  the  authority  and 
expertise  needed   to   effectively   control 
this  situation.  Only  last  week,  testunony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  on  Internal  Security  provided 
numerous  examples  of  the  extent  and 
evasiveness    of    the    international    drug 
problem.  As  a  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee and  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  to  Inves- 
tigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  which  han- 
dles much  of  the  drug  legislation  in  the 
Senate,  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
current  international  drug  situation. 

Our  efforts  to  date  have  been,  in  many 
respects,  haphazard.  We  have  focused  on 
those  sources  of  most  immediate  supply, 
making  gradual  progress  in  these  areas 
while  new  sources  of  supply  multiply  in 
others.  Our  current  offensive  has  made 
substantlEJ  headway  in  those  coimtries 
which  have  traditionally  been  the  major 
suppliers  of  drugs  for  the  illegal  inter- 
national traffic.  For  example,  in  todays 
Washington  Post.  John  E.  IngersoU,  Di- 
rector of  BNDD,  reported  that  the  recent 
arrest  of  Just  one  person.  Wan  Pen  Pen, 
in  Saigon,  has  driven  the  street  price  of 
just  one  vial  of  heroin  up  from  $1  to  $9, 
an  indication  of  the  organization  and 
concentration  of  both  power  and  supply 
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in  these  well  established  areas.  The  newer 
sources  for  narcotic  drugs  are  far  less 
organized  or  concentrated,  however,  de- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  arrests  and 
shipment  seizures  by  our  international 
agents.  The  scope  of  the  international 
drug  problem  has  increased  tremendously 
over  the  past  few  years  and  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  afford  to  work  in- 
dependently with  a  few  key  countries  m 
reducing    world    narcotic     trade.    The 
sources  are  too  varied  and  the  situation 
too  complex  for  anything  but  a  strong 
international  offensive  on  this  problem. 
The  amendments  to  the  single  conven- 
tion on  narcotic  drugs  were  first  pre- 
sented to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  by  John 
E.  In-^ersoll.  the  Director  of  BNDD,  and 
our  delegate  to  that  Commission,  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year.  The  combined  purpose  of 
these  various  amendments  is  to  strength- 
en that  world  body's  ability  to  act  effec- 
tively in  regard  to  the  international  nar- 
cotic   drug    supply    and    traffic.    These 
amendments   would  give  specific  quota 
setting  and  enforcement  powers  to  the 
International   Narcotics  Control   Board, 
transforming  that  body  from  a  simple 
recommendation  board  to  a  strong  regu- 
latory agency.  Since  the  signing  of  the 
single   convention   in    1961    the   boards 
authority  has  been  generally  limited  to 
monitoring  the  licit  production  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  trying  to  deter  leakage 
from  such  production  into  illegal  chan- 
nels. These  amendments  would  specifi- 
cally direct  the  board  to  take  strong  ac- 
tion in  eliminating  the  growing  interna- 
tional traffic  in  illegal  narcotic  drugs,  re- 
organizing and  enlarging  the  board  and 
giving  it  access  to  a  wider  range  of  infor- 
mation and  Government  assistance  in 
exercising  its  extended  authority.  These 
amendments  also  extend  the  legal  basis 
for  extradition  of  drug  offenders  to  all 
parties  of  the  single  convention,  an  im- 
portant step  in  effectively  stopping  those 
traffickers  and  suppliers  who  most  di- 
rectly affect  the  United  States. 

These  amendments  should  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  U.S.  efforts  in  regard  to 
international  drug  traffic  and  open  the 
way  for  further  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance for  all  countries  throughout  the 
world.  For  this  reasor  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  proposed  amendments. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
go  into  executive  session  to  vote  on  Ex- 
ecutive J.  92d  Congress,  second  session, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  cannot  hear  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  go  into  executive  session  to 
vote  on  Executive  J.  92d  Congress,  second 
session. 


PROTOCOL  AMENDING  THE  SINGLE 
CONVENTION  ON  NARCOTIC 
DRUGS,    1961 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  Executive  J,  second  ses- 


sion, 92d  Congress,  the  Protocol  Amend- 
ing the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  1961. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion? On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Can- 
non »,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Eagleton  I .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  i  Mr. 
Gravel  > .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
( Mr.  Hart  > .  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkej,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  tht  Senator 
from  MinnesoU  (Mr.  Humphreys  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  >  Mr.  Long  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  I .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr.  McIntyrei,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie*,  the  Senator 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld  .  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoffi.  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man'  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aruiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke>  is  absent  be- 
cause of  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  i ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Chiles  I.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Gravel  ) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern  » ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIn- 
tyre\  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  would  each  vote 
"yea. " 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  armounce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK ) ,  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CtrRTis).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin'). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller > ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  because  of  religious 
observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Griffin  i.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits).  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvknsi  .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  To'wbr)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  69, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

.^nderson 

Bavh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.  Jr. 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Eastland 

EMwards 
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"TEAS— 69 

En'in 
Pannln 
Pong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwaler 
Gumey 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hatfield 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan.  N.C. 
.  Jordan.  Idaho 
Kennedy 
Magnusun 
Mansfield 
Math  las 
McClellan 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Nelson 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Projcmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scotx 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

StennlB 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunnev 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


NAYS — 0 
NOT  VOTING— 31 


Allott 
Baker 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Grlffln 


Hart 
Hartke 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Long 

McGee 

McGovern 

McIntjTe 

Metcalf 

MUler 


Mo8« 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Taft 

Tower 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  TIME  ON  ROLLCALL 
VOTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imsuii- 
mous  consent  that  time  on  each  rollcall 
vote  for  the  remainder  of  this  day  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  with  the  warning 
bell  to  be  sounded  after  the  first  2V2 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC   SAFETY  OFFICERS    GROUP 
LIFE  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson.) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  33,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (S.  33)  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  a  group  life  Insurance 
program  for  State  and  local  government  law 
enforcement  officers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment 
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to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacUng  clause 
and  Insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Public 
Safety  Officers'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1973" 

DSCUOLATION  OT  PTJ«P08« 

8«c  101  It  ifl  the  declared  purpose  of 
Congress  In  this  title  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting 
the  flnancUl  needs  of  public  safety  officers 
or  their  surviving  dependents  through  group 
life  accidental  death,  and  dismemberment 
insurance,  and  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  such  insurance. 
iMax7»AWCx  noaa.AU  ADTHO«izn) 

S*c    103   The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe    Streets    Act    of    1988.    as    amended.    Is 

amended  by —  w  .ec 

1 1 )  redesignating  sections  451  through  456. 

respectively,  as  sections  431  through  435; 
(2)  redesignating  sections  601  through  631, 

respectively,  as  sections  660  through  570: 
,3)    redesignating  parts  F.  O.  H.  and  I  of 

title  I.  respectively,  as  parts  I.  J,  K.  and  L  oi 

title  I;  and  .  „    ,  »,»,.  t 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  P  of  title  I, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  foUowlng  new 
part: 

P/uiT  O— Ppblic  SArrrT  Omcxiis'  Group 
Lit*  lNstT»ANC« 


The  amount  of  group 
insurance  is— 

Accidtntil 

duth  Md 

dismembtf- 

Life  ment 


tlve  office  at  a  place  and  under  a  name  deslg-  lection   agency  or  office   far  such  contrlbu. 

nated  by  the  Administration.  tlons.  The  msurance  provided  under  thU  sub- 

••  I  c)   The  Administration  may  at  any  time  part  shall  take  effect  from  the  first  day  agreed 

discontinue    any    policy    which    It   has   pur-  upon  by  the  Administration  and  the  reapon- 

chaaed  from  any  insurance  company  under  slble  officials  of  the  State  or  unit  of  general 

thwsuboart  ^^^  government  making  application  for  par- 

"RErNstmAWC*  tlclpatlon  in  the  program  u  to  public  safety 

.    TT,-    A,4r„int«tr«.tion    shall  officers  then  on  the  payroU.  and  as  to  public 

•Sec     502.   (a)    The    Administration    snau  officers   thereafter   entering   on   fuU- 

arrange    with   each    l"«   fJ^"J*^^«  f^^P^^  t^e'^autv^^m  the  first  day  of  Inch  duty, 

issuing  a  policy  under  ^/f^^^'^P"^*^"'  ^"  ^  insurance  provided  by  this  subpart  ahii 

reinsurance,    under    conditions   ^PProved   by  ^^J^  ^^j^  public  safety  officers  un- 

the  Administration,  of  P0'-"°°«  °^,if«  *?**^  ^^ss  anv  si^h  officer  electa  In  writing  not  to 

amount  of  insurance  binder  the  P°"7'^«*^:  ^e  insuml  under  thU  subpart.  If  any  such 

mined  under  this  section,  with  other  life  in-  oe  i  insured   under  thU 

surance  companies  which  elect  to  participate  °«^J^f  ^^^^J^.^^reaf^er,  U  eligible,  be  Tn 

^  .^  w"  '^'^'^;,.«tr,.f  inn  shall  determine      sured  under  this  subpart  upon  written  ap. 
••(b)    The  Admlnlstratton  shall  determine        "  ,     ,         ^  health,   and   com- 

for  and   in  -^^'7"  °/  »  P^^^^,,^:^  ^^t     ?ance   with   such   other  terms   and   condl- 

ru?erand"^:'rounrof!Su:^«undlr     fons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 

a  policy  Which  is  "> -l^^-f^^^^Admln:  "brA  public  safety  officer  eligible  for  in- 

least  every  three  yea«  ^d  when  a  partlci-      '^^J^^^' ^ ^^^,  amount  ofVoup  accl- 

ance  retatoed   by   an   Issuing  company  after 

ceding  reinsurance,  and  the  amount  of  re- 
insurance ceded  to  each  reinsurer.  Is  in  pro-  ..|,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

portion  to  the  total  amount  of  each  com- 1 

panys  group  life  insurance,  excluding  insur-  ^^^  ^^ 

"DKnurrioNS                                      ance  purchased  under  this  subpart,  in  force  greater 

R/^n    wr,r  rhi.  numoses  of  this  parl^      in  the  United  States  on  the  determination  ^     ^^,  ,^,„_           ,han- 

^^"^   ^nH°    ^riud^^    Stepchild      an      date,  which  is  the  most  recent  December  31      

■■  * '  L    '^,H    a^  li^e/ltlmate^hild    and   a      for  which  information  la  available  to  the  Ad- 
adopted  child    an  Ulegltlmate   cnim,  ministration.  In  determining  the  proportions.     0^-^- WOgg 

posthumous  chlld^                                                           the  portion  of  a  company's  group  life  msur-      g;^;::"::::::::::         10, 000 
■•(3)    'month    means   a   month   tnaLi^  ance  in  force  on  the  determination  date  In     Jfo.OOO }1.™S 

'"m3,     public  safety  officer'  means  a  person  ••(3,   75  per  centum  of  the  third  $100,000,-      IIJ;^*:;;::::::::;:;         19.000 

wh^^iU^a^pioyed  fui  ume^^^^^^  r^-^^per^ntSm  of  the  remaining  e.-   |^;ggg::::::::::::::     M 

"^.rAT'Se'rrS.iSm^orh'f criminal  laws,  ces^-  Howe'ver.   the  amount  retimed  by  or  gl.ggg   •------;_:::  %,Z 

(A)   '^«f'^°'^™'"'l,  ceded  to  a  company  may  not  exceed  25  per  g^'^    -             __  24.000 

including  highway  patrol^ -„,„tv    or  nantimi   of    the    amount    of    the    company's      gj'^ '_ 25,000 

•MB,    a   cor^^tlonal   pre^^fWllity^^  ^^T^e   insurance   In  force   In  the  United      g^iooo: ::::::! 26  000 

institution  whe«  the  s^ctlv^yu^pote^^  ?tSes  on  the  determination  date.                          $26,000 ,^ 

''*^*!^«'"defend^t.pH^^8.  probationers.  "(d)   The  Admmistratlon  may  modify  the  ^^     --^^^        zS.OOO 

suspects,  defendants,  priaouers.  h  computations  under  thU  section  as  necessary      gg'ooo 

^'-M^Tcourt  having  criminal  or  juvenUe  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  section. . 

delinquent  Jurisdiction  where  the  activltyls  "ptosons  iNStmB.;  />^ot7Nt  ^rmiTf^ce  ahall  auto- 

potentially    dangerous    because    of    cooU^t  ..^^   5^3    ^^^  ^ny  policy  of  Insurance  pur-  ^*u^°Xc«Le  at  any  time  the  amount 

With  criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prison-  ^^^^^^^    ^y    the    Administration    under    this  °f  ""^^""^^  annual  basic  rate  of  pay 

ers.  probationers,  or  paroleea.  or  subpart  shall  automatically  Insure  any  pub-  "»                  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  bracket 

••(D)   ftreflghtlng.  uc   safety    officer   employed   on   a   full-tune  1^            schedule  and  any  necessary  adju«- 

but  does  not  include  any  person  '"glble  to  ^^^        ^  3,^^^  ^r  unit  of  general  local  gov-  °^ J^"^^  ^  ^^  contribution  to  the  total 

participate  In  the  insurance  Program  estab-  ^^.^^t  which  has   (1)    applied  to  the  Ad-  '^^^^^'^^  "^ '^ 

lished  by  chapter  87  of  title  5  of  tiie  United  ^j^jstration  for  participation  in  the  Uisur-  P'^f^.^^^bject  to  conditions  and  limitations 

States  Code,  or  any  person  Par"<=lP*^  ^  ance  program  under  this  subpart    and   (2)  Jl^'  ^     J  ^.^  Administration  which  shaU 

the  program  estabUshed  ^T  subchapter  m  of  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  j^om  such  officer's  pay  the  ^P^J^^^  ^^^y  p^u^y  purchased  by  it. 

Chapter   19  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  ^^^^  „f  g^ch  officer's  contribution   If  any.  °?„^';X^identel  dea^  and  dlsmember- 

Code.  and  forward  such  amount  to  the  AdmUals-  Jf^^fT^.P^ce  shall  provide  for  the  foUow- 

"Subpart   1-Natlonwlde  Program  of  Group  ^tlon  or  such  ot^er  ^ag^-^cy  or  office  as  is  ^^J^;^^°«  ^ 

LUe  Insurance  for  PubUc  Safety  Officers  designated  by  the  Administration  as  the  col-     ing  paymc                                                  

••KX-ICmlX    INStTKANCI    COMPANIES 

"Sxc  501  (a)  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized, without  regard  to  "ectlon  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statute,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5)  to  purchase  from  one  or  more  life  insur- 
ance companies  a  poUcy  or  policies  of  group 
life  insurance  to  provide  the  benefits  speci- 
fied in  this  subpart.  Bach  such  life  Insurance 
company  must  (1)  be  licensed  to  issue  life. 
accidental  death,  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance \n  each  of  the  fifty  States  of  the  United 
StatM  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  1 2 1 

as  of  the  most  recent  December  31  for  which 

information  is  avaUable  to  the  Administra- 
tion have  m  effect  at  least  1  per  centum  of 

the   total   amount  of   group   life   insurance 

which  all  life  Insurance  oompanles  have  m 

effect  in  the  United  States. 
"(b)   Any  life  inaxirance  company  Issuing 

such  a  policy  shall  establish  an  admlnlstra- 
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"Loss 
For  loss  of  life 

Loss  of  one  hand  or  of  one  foot  or  loss  of 

sight  of  one  eye. 
Loss  of  two  or  more  such  members 


The  aggregate  amount  of  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  that 
may  be  paid  In  the  caee  of  any  insured  as  the 
result  ot  any  one  accident  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  shown  In  the  schedtUe  In  subsec- 
tion (b)   of  this  section. 

■•  (d)  Any  poUcy  purchased  under  this  sub- 
part may  provide  for  adjustments  to  prevent 
duplication  of  payments  undw  any  program 


Amount  payable 
Pull  amount  shown  In  the  schedule  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 
One-half  of  the  amount  shown  In  the  sched- 

lUe  in  subsection    (b)    of  this  section. 
Pull  amount  shown  In  the  schedule  In  sub- 
section ( b )  of  this  section. 

of  Federal  gratuities  for  Wiled  or  injured 
public  safety  officers. 

"(6  1  Group  life  Insurance  shall  mcluoe 
provisions  approved  by  the  Administration 
for  continuance  of  sue*  life  insurance  with- 
out requirement  of  contribution  payment 
during  a  period  of  disability  of  a  public 
safety  officer  covered  for  such  life  Insurance^ 

••(f)  The  Administration  shall  prescribe 
regulations  providing  for  the  conversion  of 


other  than  annual  rates  of  pay  to  annual 
rates  of  pay  and  shall  specify  the  types  of 
pay  included  in  annual  pay. 

"TERMINATION   OF  COVEBACE 

•Sec  504.  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
suboart  shall  contain  a  provision,  m  twns 
approved  bv  the  Administration,  to  the  effect 
that  any  Insurance  thereunder  on  any  puD- 
Uo  safety  officer  shall  cease  two  months  after 
,ii  nls  separation  or  release  from  full-time 
duty  as  such  an  officer  or  (2)  discontinuance 
of  his  pay  as  such  an  officer,  whichever  Is 
earlier  Proinded,  however.  That  coverage 
shall  be  continued  during  periods  of  leave 
or  limited  disciplinary  suspension  if  such 
an  officer  authorizes  or  otherwise  agrees  to 
make  or  continue  to  make  any  required  con- 
tribution for  the  insurance  provided  by  this 
subpart. 

"CONVERSION 

•Sec  505.  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  shall  contain  a  provision,  in  terms 
approved    by    the    Administration,    for    the 
conversion  of  the  group  life  insurance  por- 
tion of  the  policy  to  an  individual  policy  of 
life  insurance  effective  the  day  following  the 
date  su'-h  insurance  would  cease  as  provided 
■  n  section  504   of   this  subpart.   During  the 
period  such  Insurance  is  In  force,  the  Insured, 
upon  request  to  the  Administration,  shall  be 
furnished  a  list  of  life  Insurance  companies 
participating  in  the  program  established  un- 
der this  subpart  and  upon  written  applica- 
tion (Within  such  period)   to  the  participat- 
ing  company   selected   by   the   Insured   and 
payment  of  the  required  premiums,  the  in- 
sured shall  be  granted  life  insiu^nce  with- 
out -  medical  examination  on  a  permanent 
plan  then  currenUy  written  by  such  company 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  of 
any  sum  less  than  the  face  value  thereof.  In 
addition  to  the  life  insurance  companies  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  established  under 
this  subpart,  such  list  shaU  include  addi- 
tional life  insurance  companies  (not  so  par- 
ticipating)   which   meet   qualifying   criteria, 
terms,  and  conditions  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  agree  to  sell  Insurance  to 
any  eligible  Insured  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

•'WTTHHOLDING    OF   PREMIUMS    FROM    PAY 

"Sec.  506.  During  any  period  In  which  a 
public  safety  officer  is  insured  under  a  policy 
of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  subpart,  his  employer  shall 
withhold  each  pay  period  from  his  basic  or 
other  pay  until  separation  or  release  from 
full-time  duty  as  a  public  safety  officer  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Administration  to 
be  such  officer's  share  of  the  cost  of  his  group 
life  insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance.  Any  such  amount 
not  withheld  from  the  basic  or  other  pay  of 
such  officer  Insured  under  this  subpart  while 
on  full-time  duty  as  a  public  safety  officer,  If 
not  otherwise  paid,  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  any  insurance  thereafter  pay- 
able. The  Initial  amount  determined  by  the 
Administration  to  be  charged  any  public 
safety  officer  for  each  unit  of  insurance  un- 
der this  subpart  may  be  continued  from  year 
to  year,  except  that  the  Administration  may 
redetermine  such  amount  from  time  to  time 
In  accordance  with  experience. 

"SHARING    OF    COST    OF   INSURANCE 

"Sec.  507.  For  each  month  any  public  safe- 
ty officer  Is  Insured  under  this  subpart.,  the 
Administration  shall  bear  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  Insurance  for  such  officer, 
or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  the  Administration  to 
be  a  practicable  and  equitable  obligation  of 
the  United  States  In  assisting  the  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  in  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  their  public  safety  officers. 

"INVESTMENTS    AND     EXPENSES 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  The  amounts  withheld  from 
the  basic  or  other  pay  of  public  safety  officers 
as  contributions  to  premiums  for  Insurance 


under  section  508  of  this  subpart,  any  stuns 
contributed  by  the  Administration  under 
section  507  of  this  subpart,  and  any  eumi 
contributed  for  instirance  under  this  sub- 
part by  States  and  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment under  section  616  of  this  part,  to- 
gether with  the  Income  derived  from  any 
dividends  or  premium  rate  readjustment 
from  insurers,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  a  revolving  fund  established  by  section  617 
of  this  part.  All  premium  payments  on  any 
Insurance  policy  or  policies  purchased  under 
this  subpart  and  the  administrative  costs  to 
the  AdmlnUtratlon  of  the  msurance  program 
established  by  this  subpart  shall  be  paid  from 
the  revolving'  ftind  by  the  Administration. 

"(b)   The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
set   aside   out   of   the   revolving   fund   such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  ad- 
ministrative coste  to  the  Administration  of 
the  program  and  all  current  premium  pay- 
ments on  any  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart.   The   Secretary   of   the   Treasury   Is 
authorized  to  invest  in  and  to  sell  and  re- 
tire  special   interest-bearing   obligations   of 
the  United  States  for  the  account  of  the  re- 
volving   fund.    Such    obligations    Issued    for 
this  purpose  shall  have  maturities  fixed  with 
due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  fund  and 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  av- 
erage market  yield   (computed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasun'  on  the  basis  of  market 
quotations   as   of  the   end  of   the   calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  issue)   on 
all    marketable    interest-bearing    obligations 
of  the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such  calendar  month;  except  that 
where   such   average   market   yield  Is   not   a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  interest  of  such  obligation  shall  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
nearest   market   yield.  The   interest  on   and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  obliga- 
tions, and  the  income  derived  from  dividends 
or  premium  rate  adjustments  from  insurers, 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  revolving  fund. 
•beneficiaries;  payment  of  insurance 
"Sec.  509.    (a)    Any  amount  of  Insurance 
In   force   under  this  subpart  on   any  public 
safety  officer  or  former  public  safety  officer 
on  the  date  of  his  death  shall  be  paid,  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor, 
to  the  person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date 
of  hU  death.  In  the  following  order  of  prece- 
dence: 

"(1)  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as 
the  public  safety  officer  or  former  public 
safety  officer  may  have  designated  by  a  writ- 
ing received  In  his  employer's  office  prior  to 
his  death; 

"(2)  if  there  is  no  such  beneficiary,  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  such  officer  or  former 
officer; 

"(3)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  such  officer  or  former  officer 
and  to  the  descendants  of  deceased  children 
by  representation  In  equal  shares. 

"(4)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parent 
or  parents  of  such  officer  or  former  officer,  in 
equal  shares;  or 

•'(5)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  officer  or  former  officer. 

Provided,  however,  That  If  a  claim  has  not 
been  made  by  a  person  under  this  section 
within  the  period  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  amount  payable  shall 
escheat  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
estabUshed  by  section  517  of  this  part. 

"(b)  A  claim  for  payment  shall  be  made 
by  a  person  entitled  under  the  order  of  prece- 
dence set  forth  In^bsectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tlon\wlthln  twoiwirs  from  the  date  of  death 
of  a  >ubUc,,«tfety  officer  or  former  public 

safety  o?!l^. 

"(c)  The  public  safety  officer  may  elect 
settlement  of  Insurance  under  this  subpart 
either  In  a  lump  sum  or  in  thirty-six  equal 


monthly  installments.  If  no  such  election 
Is  made  by  such  officer,  the  beneficiary  or 
other  person  entitled  to  payment  under  this 
section  may  elect  settlement  either  In  a  lump 
sum  or  in  thirty-slx  equal  monthly  UiBtall- 
ments.  If  any  such  officer  has  elected  settle- 
ment in  a  lump  sum.  the  beneficiary  or  other 
person  entitled  to  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion may  elect  settlement  in  thlrty-slx  equal 
monthly  installments. 
•basic    tables    of    premiums;    readjustment 

OF    RATES 

SBC.  510.  (a)   Bach  policy  or  polloea  pur- 
chased under  this  subpart  shall  Include  for 
the    first    policy    year    a    schedule    of    basic 
premium  rates   by  age   which  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  determined  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent   with    the   lowest   schedule   of    basic 
premium    rates    generally    charged    for    new 
group  life  Insurance  policies  issued  to  large 
employers,  taking  into  account  expense  and 
risk  charges  and  other  rates  based  on  the 
special    characteristics    of    the    group.    This 
schedule  of  basic  premium  rates  by  age  shall 
be  applied,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  to  the  distribution  by  age  of  the 
amount  of  group  life   insurance  and  group 
accidental    death    and    dismemberment    in- 
surance under  the  policy  at  Its  date  of  Issue 
to  determine  an  average  basic  premium  per 
$1,000  of  insurance,  taking  into  account  all 
savings  based  on  the  size  of  the  group  estab- 
lished by  thU  subpart.  Each  policy  so  pur- 
.<^as«d  shall  also  include  provisions  whereby 
the  basic  rates  of  premium  determined  for 
the  first  policy  year  shall  be  continued  for 
subsequent   policy   years,   except    that   they 
may  be  readjusted  for  any  subsequent  year, 
based   on   the   experience   under   the   policy, 
such  readjustment  to  be  made  by  the  insur- 
ance company  issuing  the  policy  on  a  basis 
determined    by    the    Administration    in    ad- 
vance of  such  year  to  be  consistent  with  the 
general  practice  of  life  Insurance  companies 
under  policies  of  group  life  Insurance   and 
group  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
Issued  to  large  employers. 

"(b)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  in- 
clude a  provision  that,  in  the  event  the 
Administration  determines  that  ascertain- 
amounts  of  group  lUe  insurance  in  force 
at  the  date  of  issue  of  the  policy  or  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  any  subsequent  year 
of  insurance  thereunder  would  not  be  pos- 
sible except  at  a  disproportionately  high 
expense,  the  Administration  may  approve 
the  determination  of  a  tentative  average 
group  of  life  premiums,  for  the  first  of  any 
subsequent  policy  year,  in  lieu  of  using 
the  actual  age  distribution.  Such  tentative 
average  premium  rate  may  be  increased  by 
the  Administration  during  any  policy  year 
upon  a  showing  by  the  insurance  company 
issuing  the  policy  that  the  aasrimptlons 
made  in  determining  the  tentative  average 
premium    rate    for    that    policy    year    were 

incorrect.  ^     ^  „ 

"(c)   Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  con- 
tain  a  provision   stipulating   the   maximum 
expense  and  risk  charges  for  the  first  policy 
year,  which  charges  shaU  have  been  deter- 
mined   by    the    Administration    on    a    basis 
consistent    wtlh    the    general    level    of   such 
charges  made  by  life  insurance   companies 
under  pollclee  of  group  life  insurance  and 
group  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
insurance  issued  to  large  employers,  taking 
into    consideration    peculiar    characteristics 
of  the  group.  Such  maximum  charges  shall 
be    continued    from    year    to    year,    except 
that   the   Administration    may   redetermine 
such  maxlmtun  charges  for  any  year  either 
by  agreement  with  the  insurance  company 
or    companies    issuing    the    policy    or    upon 
written    notice    given    by    the    Administra- 
tion to  such   companies  at  least  one   year 
m  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
which  such  redetermined  maximum  charges 
will  be  effective. 
"(d)   Bach  such  policy  ehall  provide  ror 
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an    accounting    to    the    Administration    not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each 
policy  year,  which  shall  set  forth,  in  a  form 
approved    by    the    Administration.    U)    the 
amounu  of  premiums  actually  accrued  un- 
der the  policy  from  iw  date  of  issue  to  the 
end  of  such   poUqy   year.    (2)    the   total   of 
all    mortality,    dismemberment,    ai:id    other 
claim  charges  incurred  for  that  period,  and 
(3)    the   amounw   of    the    Inarurers'    expense 
and  risk  charge  for  that  period    Any  excess 
of  Item  (1)   over  the  sum  of  Items  i2)    and 
(3)   shall  be  held  by  the  insurance  company 
Issuing  the  policy  as  a  special  contingency 
reserve  to  be  used  by  such  insurance  com- 
pany   for   charges    under   such    policy    only, 
such  reserve  to  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  In  advance  of  such  policy   year 
by  the  Insurance  company  issuing  the  pol- 
icy,   which    rate   shall   be   approved   by   the 
Administration    as    being    consistent    with 
the   rates   generally   used   by   such    company 
or  companies  for  similar  funds  held  under 
other  group   life   insurance   policies.   If   and 
when    the    Administration    determines    that 
such    special    contingency    reserve    has    at- 
tained an  amount  estimated  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  make  satisfactory  provision  for 
adverse  fluctuations   in   future  charges   un- 
der  the   policy,   any  further   excess  shall   be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  under  this  subpart.  If  and  when 
such  policy  Is  discontinued,  and  If.  after  all 
charges  have  been  made,  there  Is  any  posi- 
tive balance  remaining  in  such  special  con- 
tingency reserve,  such  balance  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund, 
subject   to   the  right  of  the  Insurance  com- 
pany Issuing  the  policy  to  make  such  deposit 
in  equal  monthly  installments  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  two  years. 

"BBNKrrr    CBKTtriCATKS 

"Sec.  511.  The  Administration  shall  ar- 
range to  have  each  public  safety  officer  in- 
sured under  a  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  receive  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
benefits  to  which  such  officer  Is  entitled 
thereunder,  to  whom  such  benefit  shall  be 
payable,  to  whom  claims  should  be  sub- 
mitted, and  summarizing  the  provisions  of 
the  policy  principally  affecting  the  officer 
Such  certificate  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  certif- 
icate which  the  Insurance  company  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  issue. 
"Subpart  2 — Assistance  to  States  and  locali- 
ties for  Public  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Programs 

"Sec.  512.  (ai  Aiiy  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  an  existing  program 
of  group  life  lnsuraiu:e  for.  or  including  as 
eligible,  public  safety  officers  during  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  part, 
which  desires  to  receive  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart  shall — 

■  ( 1 )  Inform  the  public  safety  officers  of 
the  benefits  And.  allocation  of  premium 
costs  under  both  the  Federal  program  estab- 
lished by  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  the  exist- 
ing State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
program; 

"(2 1  bold  a  referendum  of  the  eligible 
public  safety  officers  of  the  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  to  determine 
whether  such  officers  want  to  continue  In  the 
existing  group  life  insurance  program  or  ap- 
plying for  Inclusion  in  the  Federal  program 
under  the  provisions  of  subpart  1  of  this 
part;  and 

"(3)  recognize  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum as  finally  binding  on  the  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"(b)  Upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  such  officers  to  continue  in  such  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  program,  a 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
may  apply  for  assistance  for  such  program  of 
group  life  Insurance  and  the  Administration 
shall  provide  aaelstance  in  accordance  with 
this  subpart. 


"(c)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  premiums  attrib- 
utable to  the  public  safety  officers  enrolled  in 
such  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment program  or  such  assistance  as  would  be 
available  to  the  public  safety  officers  If  they 
were  enrolled  under  subpart  1  of  this  part, 
whichever  Is  less,  to  the  extent  the  amount 
of  coverage  under  the  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  program  Is  comparable 
with  the  amount  of  coverage  avaUable  under 


subpart  1  of  this  part. 

•(d)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
used  to  reduce  proportionately  the  contribu- 
tions paid  by  the  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  and  by  the  appropriate 
public  safety  officers  to  the  total  premium 
under  such  program:  PTOvided.  however, 
That  the  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  Insured  public  safety  of- 
ficers may  by  agreement  change  the  contri- 
butions to  premium  costs  paid  by  each,  but 
not  so  that  such  officers  must  pay  a  higher 
fraction  of  the  total  premium  than  before 
the  granting  of  assistance. 

Subpart  3 — General   Provisions 

"UTOJZATION     or     OTHER     AGENCIES 

"SBC.  513.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agencv  of  the  Federal  Government  or  a  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  com- 
pany from  which  Insurance  Is  purchased 
under  this  part.  In  accordance  with  appro- 
priate agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  serv- 
ices either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"ADVISORT  COUNCn-  ON  PUBLIC  SAFETY  OmCERS' 
GROUP     LIFE     INSURANCE 

"Sec.  514.  There  Is  hereby  created  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Group  Life  Insurance  consisting  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasup,'.  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  tind  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  each 
of  whom  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. The  Council  shall  meet  not  less 
than  once  a  year,  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, and  shall  review  the  administration  of 
this  part  and  advise  the  Administration  on 
matters  of  policy  relating  to  Its  activity 
thereunder.  In  addition,  the  .Admmistratlon 
may  solicit  advice  and  recommendations 
from  any  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment participating  In  a  public  safety  of- 
ficers' group  life  insurance  program  under 
this  part,  from  any  Insurance  company  un- 
derwriting programs  under  this  part,  and 
from  public  safety  officers  participating  In 
group  life  Insurance  programs  under  this 
part. 

"PREMIUM     PAYMENTS     ON     BEHALF     OF     PUBLIC 
SAFETY    OmCERS 

"Sec  515,  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  any  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  from  making  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  public  safety  officers 
to  the  premiums  required  to  be  paid  by  them 
for  any  group  life  instorance  program  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  part. 

"WAIVER    OF   SOVEEEIGN    IMMUNITY 

"Sec  516,  The  Administration  may  sue  or 
be  sued  on  any  cause  erf  action  arising  under 
this  part, 

"PUBLIC     SAFETY     OFFICIRS"     CROUP     INSURANCE 
REVOLVING    FUND 

"SEC,  17,  There  Is  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  fund  known  as  the  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Revolving  Fund  which 
may  be  utilized  only  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
part 1  of  this  part." 

Subpart  4 — Miscellaneous 

Sec.  103.  Section  569  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  Is 
amended    by    Insertliw    "(a)  "    Immediately 


after  "569"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  for  the  purposes  of  part  Q." 

Sec  104,  Until  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thli 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  grants,  activities, 
or  contracts  shall,  in  the  dlecretlon  of  the  At- 
torney  General,  be  available  for  payment* 
of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act, 

Sec.  105,  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amend- 
ments made  thereby  or  the  application  there- 
of to  any  person  or  circumstances  be  held 
invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and 
their  application  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  106.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
date  of  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  is 
limited  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute, 

Mr,  President,  S.  33  was  originally  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Kennedy  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1971.  It  was  subsequently  revised 
and  incorporated  as  title  II  of  S.  2994  as 
reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures  to  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  July  19, 
1972,  It  was  also  proposed  by  Senator 
Kennedy  as  amendment  No,  1402  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  33  on  August 
7,  1972. 

S.  2994  was  called  up  in  an  executive 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  August  16,  1972,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  break  the  bill  into  individual 
bills  by  title.  Thus,  title  n  again  became 
S.  33.  which  was  ordered  reported  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute bill, 

S,  33  proposes  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  establish  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  a  pro- 
gram of  group  life,  accidental  death,  and 
dismemberment  insurance  for  public 
safety  officers.  Our  concern  with  the 
crime  problems  of  our  society  should  cer- 
tainly embrace  our  obligation  to  help 
meet  the  special  needs  of  our  policemen, 
firemen,  correctional  oflQcers,  and  others 
who  daily  feel  the  brunt  of  the  violence 
that  has  become  all  too  common  in  our 
lives  today. 

During  our  hearings  on  this  subject  it 
became  clear  that  there  is  wide  disparity 
in  the  fringe  benefits  available  to  our 
public  safety  officers  from  one  jurisdic- 
tion to  another.  The  present  measure 
would  establish  an  optional  Federal 
group  life  insurance  program  imderwrit- 
ten  by  private  carriers  for  public  safety 
officers  who  are  not  presently  covered  by 
similar  State  or  local  prc^rams  and 
would  provide  a  one-third  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  premiums  due,  A  like 
contribution  would  be  available  to  State 
and  local  programs  already  in  operation 
or  established  within  the  year  following 
enactment. 

The  group  life  insurance  program 
would  be  patterned  after  the  present 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  pro- 


gram and  the  Federal  employees  group 
life  insurance  program. 

E^  officer  would  be  entitled  to  cov- 
Miuie  In  the  amount  of  his  annual  salary 
nius  $2,000,  with  a  minimum  coverage  of 
So  000  and  a  maximum  of  $32,000.  Cov- 
erage would  not  be  limited  to  ta-tiie-Une- 
S-duty  death,  and  the  policy  would  In- 
dude  a  double  indemnity  clause  fiw  ac- 
cidental death.  Uxs  al  limb  or  eyesight 
would  also  be  covered. 

Total  aimual  costs  under  S.  33  are  es- 
timated to  be  $20,000. 

I  urge  Itfi  adoption.  ^  ^  . . 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  WU 
as  thus  amended  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal  text    for    the    purpose    of    further 

*^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  _  _  ,  ., 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts •  Mr.  Kinnedy  ) . 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  very  much. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures (Mr.  McCLELLAN)  for  his  help  and 
assistance  in  the  hearings  that  were  held 
on  this  legislation,  and  for  the  support 
that  he  has  given,  not  only  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation,  but  in  the  whole  area  of 
policemen's,  firefighters',  and  correction 
officers'  security.  Whether  it  is  the  gra- 
tuity  approach    or    the   insurance   ap- 
proach, it  has  been  through  his  efforts 
and   energies    that   progress   has   been 
made,  and  hopefully  today  we  will  meet 
one  area  of  deficiency,  the  area  of  insur- 
ance for  those  who  are  on  the  frontline 
of  public  safety,  the  police  officers  and 
firefighters  in  this  country. 

So  at  the  outset.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
help  and  assistance  In  assuring  that  we 
in  the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  this  matter  this  year. 

Five  years  ago  the  President's  Cnme 
Commission  submitted  Its  comprehensive 
report,  which  spoke  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide our  police  with  more  adequate  bene- 
fits such  as  group  life  insurance.  In  that 
year  I  first  proposed  a  national  program 
to  make  such  coverage  available  to  all 
State  and  local  poUoe  officers.  Since  then 
the  public  has  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  life  insurance  for 
policemen,  as  the  rate  of  assaults  on  law 
enforcement  officers  has  risen  tragically. 
And  as  we  have  continued  to  work  on 
legislation  in  this  area,  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  many  officers 
encounter  in  getting  enough  Insurance 
at  regular  rates  and  conditions,  and  with 
the  low  coverage  for  which  many  are 
forced  to  settle. 

The  Senate  took  action  aa  this  prob- 
lem in  1970  when  It  passed,  as  part  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act.  a  law 
enforcement  officers'  group  life  insurance 
program.  Since  the  House  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  proposal,  the  House  members  of 
the  conference  committee  asked  that 
consideration  of  the  proposal  be  delayed 
untU  this  Congress.  Early  in  1971  I  re- 
introduced the  program  as  S.  33,  and 


the  correspandlng  House  bill  is  being 
sponsored  by  Chairman  Emakuil  Ciellir 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  There 
has  now  been  ample  wmsideration  on 
both  sides:  there  have  been  3  days  of 
Senate  hearings  and  two  in  the  House 
during  this  Congress,  The  Senate  Critn- 
inal  Laws  Subcommittee,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  McClillan,  has  now 
reported  a  much  improved  and  broad- 
ened bill  along  with  other  proposals  to 
aid  clviUan  and  governmental  victims  of 

S  33  In  Its  reported  form  would  estab- 
lish' a  nationwide,  federally  subsidized 
program  of  group  life,  accidental  death, 
and  dismemberm«it  insurance  for  State 
and  local  public  safety  officers,  defined 
to     include     firefighters,     correctional 
guards,  and  court  officers  In  addition  to 
poUce.   The   plan   is   patterned   closely 
after  the  highly  successful  Federal  em- 
ployees' and  servicemen's  group  life  m- 
surance  programs,  which  are  avaUable  to 
all  Federal  clvlUan   employees   and  to 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Tlie  law 
enforcement   assistance   administration 
would  buy  a  national  group  policy  from 
a    nationvylde    life    Insurance    carrier 
so  that  the  underijing  coverage  would 
be  provided— and  much  of  the  admin- 
istrative work  wovdd  be  handled— by  the 
private  sector.  The  standard  reinsurance 
formula,     favoring     small     companies, 
would  be  used  to  spread  the  risk  and  the 
income  beyond  the  principal  carrier. 

Any  imlt  of  State  or  general  local  gov- 
ernment could  apply  to  participate  In 
the  program.   Officers   In   participating 
units  could  elect  not  to  be  covered;  those 
remaining  In  the  program  would  have 
their  share  of  the  premiums  deducted 
from  their  wages.  Coverage  would  be  at 
a  level  of  the  officer's  annual  salary  plus 
$2,000.  starting  from  a  floor  of  $10,000 
coverage  and  rising  to  a  maximum  of 
$32,000.  Accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment  insurance   would   be   included 
with  the  usual  double  indemnity  fea- 
ture  LEAA  would  pay  up  to  one-third 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  premiums,  leaving 
the  remainder  to  be  covered  by  the  In- 
sured officer  or  the  employing  agency. 
Where  existing  State  or  local  group 
life  insiirance  plans  provide  coverage  for 
public  safety  officers,  or  where  It  was  de- 
sired to  establish  such  a  program  within 
a  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill, 
eligible  officers  would  choose  by  ballot 
between  the  Federal  and  the  State  or 
local  plans.  If  they  chose  the  State  or 
local  program.  It  would  be  eligible  for 
the  same  subsidy  which  would  go  to  the 
Federal  plan.  In  this  way  the  bill  re- 
spects existing  Insurance  programs  and 
allows  governments  and  insurance  com- 
panies a  reasonable  time  to  set  up  pro- 
grams of  their  own  if  they  want  to,  but 
It  still  protects  the  officers'  interests  by 
leaving  the  final  decision  in  their  hands. 
Yet,  by  also  having  avaUable  a  single 
Federal  program  In  which  many  officers 
wovUd  presumably  participate,  the  bill 
Insures  the  avaUabUty  of  coverage  to  all 
officers  without  regard  to  their  particular 
employer's  wealth  or  generosity  and  at 
mirUmum  cost  because  of  efficient  large 
scale  operation. 

TotaUng  the  four  categories  of  pub- 
lic   safety    officers — poUce.    firefighters, 


correctional  guards,  and  court  officers— 
the  bUl  would  make  iU  banfAts  avmilfttd* 
to  approximately  70».0»  to  900.000  pw- 
sons.  depending  on  tUe  admlnistrattve 
appUcation  of  its  deflnitlona.  LBAA's  »- 
tlmate  of  the  total  annual  coet  to  ttoe 
Federal  Government,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  highest  posalWe  fl«ure 
since  It  assumes  the  fuU  one-third  Fed- 
eral subsidy  and  100  percent  officer  par- 
ticipation, is  under  $22  mUUon  including 
all  Federal  administrative  coats,  which 
LEAA  estimates  at  just  over  $1  million. 
For  this  simi  it  is  estimated  that  insur- 
ance covUd  be  provided  to  ofRoers  at  a 
total  rate  of  less  than  70  cents  per  month 
per  thousand  dollars  of  coverage.  After 
the  Federal  subsidy,  the  cost  to  th»  of- 
ficer—even  assuming  no  State  or  local 
government  help— would  be  under  50 
cents  a  month  per  thousand  dollars,  or 
imder  $60  per  year  for  the  basic  $10,000 
coverage.  At  a  relatively  low  cost  to  the 
Govemmoit.  in  other  words,  we  could 
make  a  decent  amount  erf  life  insurance 
avaUable    at    very    reasonable   rates    to 
every  full-time  pubUc  safety  officer  In 
the  country. 

Tliere  are  many  reasons  why  this  pro- 
gram is  vltaUy  needed.  Most  tragically 
and  most  prominently  of  aU,  the  rate  oi 
crippling  and  killing  assaults  on  officers 
is  high  and  rising  alarmingly  fast.  The 
number  of  police  kUled  by  criminal  actt 
rose  from  86  In  1969  to  100  In  1970  and 
126  In  1971.  Firefighters,  too.  are  still 
subject  to  criminal  assaults  while  on 
tiieir  job;  from  1967  through  1969  In- 
juries during  clvU  disorders  averaged 
over  200  per  year,  and  in  1970  the  rate 
remained  almost  the  same  at  196. 

But  this  problem  is  only  part  of  a  much 
larger  picture,  and  measures  to  deal  with 
it  alone  wUl  ignore  much  that  should  be 
done.  For  In  their  service  to  protect  us 
aU  public  safety  officers  must  run  several 
other  unusual  risks  of  accident,  injury, 
and  death.  Among  police,  those  who  are 
in  situations  of  such  extraordinary  haz- 
ard Include  traffic  patrolmen,  motorcycle 
policemen,  and  police  heUcopter  pUots. 
Firefighters  are  of  course  In  constant 
danger  of  death  or  serious  Injury  from 
flame,  smoke,  and  collapsing  bulldlnss; 
in  1970,  115  died  In  the  line  of  duty. 
Prison  guards  and  court  officers  are  en- 
dangered by  riot,  jaUbreak,  and  violent 
suspects  and  defendants. 

Because  of  these  hazards,  some  puhuc 
safety  officers  find  regular  life  Insurance 
coverage  hard  to  come  by,  unusuaUy  ex- 
pensive, or  restrictive  In  the  benefits  of- 
fered. For  example.  In  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts  the  State  police  heUoop- 
ter  pUots  encountered  reluctance  to  Issue 
Insurance  at  all  and  higher  rates  as  weU. 
The  chief  actuary  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Association  of  America  told  our  CrtmlMl 
Laws  Subcommittee  that  rates  for  acci- 
dental death  and  dismemberment  cover- 
age for  policemen  could  run  up  to  100 
percent  above  ordinary  rates.  A  major 
national  life  insurance  company  wrote 
the  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee  that  It 
normally  charges  a  poUce  or  firefight- 
ers'  group  about  20  percent  extra  for 
group  life  insurance  and  up  to  2^  times 
Its  regular  rate  for  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  coverage. 
Yet,  if  a  pubUe  safety  oOott  tries,  even 
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though  he  may  run  into  such  obstacles,  to 
buy  as  much  inaurance  as  he  needs  for 
himself  and  his  family,  he  is  held  back 
by  the  disgracefully  low  salaries  we  so 
often  pay.  As  Quinn  Tanun.  executive 
director  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  PoUce.  told  our  subcommit- 
tee: 

Salary  modlakna  tor  police  ofDcars  lall  be- 
low Uie  pay  scales  for  tttoee  positions  which 
we  may  refer  to  as  aonprofeeslonal  seml- 
akUled  labor 


In  a  survey  this  year  of  300  New  York 
City  police.  95  percent  said  they  felt  thar 
salaries  were  too  low  for  them  to  afford 
adequate  life  insurance.  And  for  public 
safety  ofBcers  other  than  policemen,  the 
salary  situation  is  even  worse. 

Further,  employer-aided  group  plans 
to   remedj'   the   insurance   problems   of 
public    safety    ofBcers   differ   widely   in 
their  coverage  and  are  frequently  not  of- 
fered at  all.  Our  data  are  most  complete 
on  police  officers;  for  about  30  percent 
of  them,  employer-supported  group  cov- 
erage is  simply  not  provided.  For  almost 
40  percent  more,  coverage  is  in  the  very 
low  zero-to-$5,000  range,  meaning  that 
almost   70   percent  of   our   police  have 
State  or  local  group  life  insurance  no 
higher  than  $5,000.  8.  33  would  make 
avaUable  a  minimum  of  $10,000  coverage 
to  100  percent  of  our  police;  now.  fewer 
than  4  percent  are  in  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment programs  which  offer  as  much. 
To  offer  a  concrete  example,  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  basic  coverage  is  only  $2,- 
000  and  we  have  had  to  establish  an  or- 
ganization called  the  Hundred  Club  to 
help  tide  over  widows  of  slain  officers. 
When  I  testified  in  support  of  Chairman 
CsLLEH's  counterpart  bill  on  the  House 
side,  two    subcommittee  members  over 
there  mentioned  similar  organizations  in 
their  home  communities.  But  there  are 
not  a  great  many  such  programs,  and  a 
public  safety  officer  should  not  have  to 
rely  on  uncertain  private  charity  to  as- 
sure his  family  of  financial  security  in  the 
event  of  his  death. 

So  because  of  job  hazards,  low  salaries, 
and  employer  inaction — all  factors  which 
are  related  to  their  public  service  jobs — 
many  officers  and  their  families  are  in- 
adequately protected  against  death  or 
disability  on  or  off  the  job.  This  is  one 
important   problem   that   is   too    often 
overlooked — that  public  safety  officers' 
work  situations  make  it  difficult  or  im- 
pofisible  for  many  of  them  to  obtain  ade- 
quate life  Insurance    o  cover  them  on  or 
off  duty   In  other  words,  if  we  wish  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  risks  of  an  officers'  work,  we 
have  to  enact  legislation  which  will  help 
them  whether  they  are  killed  or  injured 
on  the  job  or  not,  whether  by  a  criminal 
act  or  by  accident  or  by  natural  causes. 
That  is  precisely  what  8.   33  would 
accomplish,  and  I  am  confident  that  is 
a  major  reason  why  the  bill  has  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  leading  police 
and    firefighters'    organizations    In    the 
country,     including     the     International 
Conference   of   Police  Associations,   the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  Intema- 
Uaaal  Association  of  Chief's  of  Police, 
the  Nationcd  Shedfls'  Association,  and 
the    Intematloaal    Association    of  Fire 
Fighters. 


To  summarize  the  situation  as  we  have 
seen  it  In  our  studies,  a  few  public  safety 
officers  are  offered  quite  good  benefits  at 
reasonable  rates,  but  man>-  more  have 
little  or  no  coverage,  high  cost,  or  un- 
favorable conditions.  Many  areas  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  provide  group  life  in- 
surance, which  is  important  both  to  offi- 
cers  personally   and   to   recruiting   and 
keeping  highly  qualified  personnel.  The 
Federal  Government  has  committed  it- 
self in  legislation  since  1968  to  providing 
major  financial  aid  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement,  in  an  effort  to  help  all 
law  enforcement  agencies  attain  a  20th 
century  level  of  performance.  The  basic 
rationale  behind   the  Federal   Govern- 
ment's assumption  of  this  limited  addi- 
tional role,  then,  is  like  that  underlying 
the  law  enforcement  assistance  program, 
which  we  created  4  years  ago  and  have 
generously  supported  since.  In  fact,  the 
small  Federal  administrative  role  under 
the  S.  33  Insurance  program  would  be 
handled  by  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance administration. 

Given  the  problem  as  I  have  described 
it  and  the  LEAA  precedent,  and  in  full 
recognition  that  public  safety  functions 
are  and  must  remain  a  local  responsibil- 
ity, I  suggest  that  the  best  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  is  making  available 
a  reasonable  minimum  nationwide  level 
of  life  insurance  protection. 

If  it  is  felt  that  particularly  outrageous 
situations   demand   additional  compen- 
sation,  as  the  Senate  recognized  with 
respect  to  killings  of  public  safety  officers 
when  it  passed  the  S.  2087  gratuity  bill 
earlier  this  month,  these  proposals  surely 
deserve  serious  consideration.  If  a  local- 
ity or  individuals  want  more  coverage, 
obviously  they  should  and  would  remain 
completely  free  to  arrange  for  it.  But  the 
national  floor  concept  of  S.  33  would  as- 
sure that  no  matter  how  much  IcKislators 
might  be  diverted  by  officers'  most  head- 
line-getting problems,  and  no  matter  how 
poor  or  miserly  an  officer's  area  in  con- 
trast to  its  neighbors  which  provide  good 
coverage,  no  public  safety  officer  in  the 
country  would  have  to  face  the  risks  of 
his  job  without  being  able  to  get  a  rea- 
sonable amovmt  of  full  life  insurance  cov- 
erage at  a  reasonable  rate.  All  of  this 
could  be  accomplished  at  low  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  because  the  Federal 
share  would  not  be  100  percent  or  any- 
thing like  it.  merely  the  one-third  or  less 
needed    to    keep    rates    within    officers' 
reach.  And  there  would  be  no  Federal  in- 
trusion into  the  numing  of  State  or  local 
public  safety  affedrs.  The  dealings  of  the 
officers  and  their  employers  would  be  al- 
most entirely  with  each  other,  and  with 
the    primary    insurance    carrier,    which 
would  be  a  private  company.  The  Federal 
Government's  role  would  consist  mainly 
of  a  small  administrative  operation  with- 
in LEAA  and  the  forwarding  of  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  to  the  primary  carrier.  Fi- 
nally, as  part  of  the  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance statute,  the  program  would  be 
governed  by  the  law  prohibiting  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  personnel  from  ex- 
ercising "any   direction,  supervision  or 
control  "  over  any  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

I  mentioned  earUer  that  there  are  some 
changes  in   this   bill   from   the   version 


that   passed   the   Senate   in    1970.   Tht 
most  important,  of  course,  is  the  addi- 
tion of  firefighters,  correctional  guards, 
and  court  officers.  In  the  course  of  our 
work  we  realized  that  the  reasons  why 
we  were  concerned  about  policemen's  life 
insurance  applied  to  some  other  public 
servants  as  well.  The  rationale  on  which 
we  made  our  carefully  limited  expansion 
of  eligible  groups  is  that  all  perform  a 
public  protection  function   at  unusual 
risk  with  inadequate  provision  available 
for  death  or  disabling  injury,  and  na- 
tional pooling  of  risks  can  help  here  to 
i-educe  administrative  costs.  I  call  our 
extension   a  carefully   limited   one.  be- 
cause it  does  not  even  double  the  num- 
ber of  persons  eligible,  though  it  adds 
three   important   groups.  The  basis  on 
which  these  groups'  inclusion  rests  should 
dispel  any  fears  of  uncontrollable  addi- 
tion of  other  hazardous  occupation  cate- 
gories. 

There  are  many  other  changes  which 
we  think  improve  the  bill  substantially, 
though  most  of  these  individually  are  too 
minor  and  technicaJ  to  discuss  here.  I  do 
want  to  mention  three  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant, however.  First,  the  till  now  in- 
cludes   the    same    reinsurance    require- 
ments as  are  written  into  the  Federal 
employees'  group  life  insurance  statute. 
Reinsurance  is  a  standard  industry  tech- 
nique by  which  the  business  and  the  risks 
of  a  large  policy  are  shared  among  in- 
surer,  and   this  statutory   formula   is 
drafted  to  favor  small  companies.  Since 
we  expect  the  program  will  raise  both  the 
number  of  insured  persons  and  the  aver- 
age   coverage    level    substantially,    and 
since  the  bill  also  contains  a  standard 
conversion  provision,  many   companies 
will  enjoy  business  that  no  one  would 
have  gotten  at  all  without  the  bill. 

Second,  the  permission  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  set  up  net  group  life 
insurance  programs  of  their  own  for  pub- 
lic safety  officers  for  a  year  after  the  bill 
takes  effect,  and  still  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral aid,  is  a  new  feature.  Before,  only 
preexisting  State  and  local  plans  were 
eligible  for  a  Federal  subsidy;  some  such 
cutoff  is  essential  for  the  viability  of  the 
nationwide  program.  But  the  cutoff  was 
moved  back  a  year,  which  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  lengths  of  which  the  bill 
goes  to  respect  the  desires  of  local  gov- 
ernments  and   officers   to   set   up   pro- 
-ams of  their  own  if  their  particular 
needs  will  thereby  be  better  served  than 
under  the  Federal  plan.  The  same  bal- 
loting protection,  to  give  each  group  of 
eligible    officers   a    choice   between    the 
State  or  local  plan  and  the  Federal  one. 
would  apply  to  new  State  or  local  pro- 
grams as  to  existing  ones.  Of  course,  any 
group  which  wanted  to  join  the  Fed- 
eral program  but  keep  or  add  a  State  or 
local  plan  without  Federal  subsidy  would 
be  free  to  do  so. 

Third,  the  subsidy  available  to  State 
and  local  plans  has  been  raised  from  75 
to  100  percent  of  the  portion  being  given 
to  the  Federal  program.  Again,  this  was 
done  to  respect  State  and  local  programs 
by  not  tipping  the  balance  against  them. 
Of  course,  there  would  have  to  be  some 
limitations  on  the  Federal  subsidy  avail- 
able to  these  plans.  Conslstaitly  with  the 
uniform  national  floor  concept  I  men- 
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tioned  there  would  be  a  Federal  subsidy 
only  for  amounts  of  coverage  up  to  the 
level  in  the  Federal  plan.  BlmUarly,  the 
Federal  subsidy  would  be  limited  to  the 
amounte  per  unit  of  coverage  available 
tor  the  Federal  program;  it  would  make 
little  sense  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  subsidize  the  inefficiently  expensive 
portion  of  a  State  or  local  plan  if  it  were 
providing  a  less  expensive  program  itself. 
Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention  how 
this  program  relates  to  the  S.  2087  gra- 
tuity  bill  which  the   Senate   passed  2 
weeks  ago.  That  bill  provides  $50,000  to 
survivors  of  a  public  safety  officer  kUled 
by  a  criminal  act  in  the  line  of  duty,  and 
a   lesser    amoimt    for    dismemberment. 
Some  of  the  two  bills'  relation  has  been 
covered  in  my  remarks  already.  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize  again  that  officers'  duty 
hazards  make  them  bad  general  risks, 
which  can  create  problems  for  them  in 
getting  insurance  to  cover  them  on  or  off 
duty.  TWs  fact  means  that  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  problems  which  public 
safety  officers'  hazardous  duties  create 
for  them,  we  caimot  be  satisfied  with 
measures  which  only  touch  on-duty  hap- 
penings. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  S.  33 
could  be  viewed  as  the  basic  vehicle  for 
Federal    benefits    in    this    area;    alone 
among  the  bills  on  this  subject  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  it  does  not  leave  off 
where  the  problem  continues.  S.  2087  can 
be  a  valuable  complement  to  the  broader 
S.  33  insurance  approach,  but  the  gratu- 
ity plan  does  not  even  cover  all  the  extra 
on-duty  hazards  of  the  public  safety  pro- 
fessions; for  S.  2087  allows  benefits  only 
when  death  or  dismemberment  resulted 
from  a  criminal  act,  and  we  do  not  need 
statistics  to  know  that  public  safety  offi- 
cers—police helicopter  pilots  and  motor- 
cycle patrolmen,  for  example,  but  above 
all  flreflghters — are  imusually  exposed  to 
accidents  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
criminal  acts.  Indeed.  S.  2087  would  do 
little  for  flreflghters  despite  their  inclu- 
sion in  its  eligible  categories;  although 
they  are  in  danger  from  arson  and  at- 
tacks, the  large  majority  of  their  deaths 
and  injuries  result  from  accidents  and 
fires  not  started  by  criminal  acts. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  regard 
this  bill  as  one  over  which  there  should 
be  no  partisan  division.  I  have  sup- 
ported— despite  some  reservations — all 
the  other  bills  in  the  victims  of  crime 
package,  some  primarily  democratic  in 
origin  and  others  primarily  republican. 
S.  33  itself  has  attracted  support  from 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals  and 
conservatives  alike.  It  is  also  supported 
by  the  major  public  safety  officers'  orga- 
nizations and  by  many  insurance  com- 
panies. It  will  help  with  morale  and  in 
recruiting  and  keeping  good  public  safety 
officers,  and  hopefully  it  wiU  thereby  im- 
prove the  protection  we  all  receive.  And 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  a 
serious  human  problem  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  act.  We  owe  these  men  and  women 
no  less,  and  the  time  for  action  is  now. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     "Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    I    yield    myself     10 
minutes. 


Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  measure.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  ad- 
ditional views  which  were  printed  in  the 
report,  this  opposition  is  not  because  of 
my  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  fine 
service  rendered  by  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers or  by  flreflghters  or  others  embraced 
in  the  bill.  It  is  not  for  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  fine  contribution  they 
are  making  in  the  fleld  of  law  enforce- 
ment fend  the  critical  situation  we  are 
witneilng  now  in  the  matter  of  law  en- 
forcerfcnt  on  the  National.  State,  and 
local  sc — ,. 

We  have  already  approved  in  this  body 
the  $5V^0  gratuity  to  police  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty;  and  that,  of 
coiu^e.  is  a  recognition  of  the  idea  that 
they  are  making  a  contribution  that  is 
in  the  national  interest  and  that  such 
beneflt  should  be  paid. 

To  show  my  appreciation  and  under- 
standing for  the  work  and  the  position 
of  law-enforcement  officers,  I  mention 
the  fact  that  that  bill  was  introduced 
by  this  Senator.  Hopefully,  the  other 
body  will  act  on  It  soon. 

Moreover,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  this  bill  is  not  sound  legislation. 
First  of  all,  such  life  insurance  protec- 
tion as  it  seeks  to  set  up  under  a  very 
complicated  and  specific  arrangement, 
is  readily  and  acceptably  available  at  the 
present  time.  Proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  68  percent,  approxi- 
mately 316,000  police  officers,  now  have 
life  insurance  coverage.  Some  of  it  is 
fully  paid  by  the  employer;  the  remain- 
der is  on  a  contributory  basis,  just  as  we 
have  In  the  case  of  the  bill  before  the 

Second,  the  protection  that  would  be 
afforded  would  be  not  only  for  line-of- 
duty  deaths  or  line-of-duty  dismember- 
ment but  also  would  cover  off-duty  haz- 
ards and  natural  events.  If  we  are  going 
into  the  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment affording  blanket  coverage,  on  a 
group  Insurance  policy  basis,  for  a  par- 
ticular class  of  public  servants,  what 
about  the  rest  of  the  public  servants 
who  are  on  the  payrolls,  helping  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  government  at  all 
levels?  Shotild  not  these  people  be  cov- 
ered as  to  these  off-duty  and  natural 
hazards  as  well?  Not  to  do  so  would  be 
discriminatory  in  that  sense. 

Another  reason  is  this:  Such  instu-- 
ance  is  for  the  State  and  local  agencies 
to  provide.  Law  enforcement  is  primarily 
a  non-Federal  responsibility.  That  is 
the  way  the  Goverrunent  has  been  set  up. 
We  know  that  and  we  recognize  it.  The 
chief  responsibility  for  law  enforcement 
rests  with  the  State  and  local  jiuisdic- 
tions.  It  is  not  a  Federal  responsibility. 
That  applies  to  recruitment,  employment, 
supervision,  assigiunent  of  duties,  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  retirement  plans  and 
other  features  of  that  kind. 

The  current  and  the  modem  approach 
of  the  goal  of  this  particular  type  of  bill 
is  to  be  found  in  the  raUonale  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Asslstsmce  Adminis- 
tration. There  we  have  a  system  of  block 
grants,  where  the  money  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities is  paid  to  them  and  th«i 
they  take  charge. 

We  found  approved  in  this  body  only 
last  week  a  revenue-sharing  bill  going 


into  multibillion-dollar  appropriations 
each  year  for  the  next  5  years.  That 
money  will  be  paid  Into  the  broad  cate- 
gory of  public  safety  and  other  priori- 
ties which  are  spelled  out  in  the  legisla- 
tion. The  modem  and  the  current  trend 
and  philosophy  may  be  politically  sound 
to  create  additional  narrow  categories 
but  this  bill  would  create  an  additional 
and  a  new  category  very  specific  and 
very  narrow  in  its  mission.  So  to  that 
extent  It  is  objectionable. 

The  Idea  of  each  State  and  agency 
undertaking  its  own  plan  has  great  merit 
from  two  standpoints:   First,  it  avoids 
the  tremendous  expense  of  a  national 
insurance  administrative  body  and;  sec- 
ond, there  is  a  flexibility  to  be  found  in 
each  State  and  agency  to  take  care  of 
its  own  needs.  That  is  desirable.  Cer- 
tainly the  needs  in  the  various  States 
are  different  in  character  and  dlfferait 
in  degree.  What  would  be  called  suffi- 
cient in  a  Western  State,  or  a  South- 
western State,  a  small  State,  or  a  sparse- 
ly  settled   State,   would  not  suffice  in 
metropolitan  areas  or  high-cost  areas. 
That  difference  should  be  accommodated 
by  each  community  and  each  unit  speak- 
ing and  providing  for  itself.  Dollars  will 
go  further  under  this  type  of  approach. 
They  will  do  a  better  job  of  accommo- 
dating to  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
the  members  of  their  law  enforcement 
units. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  it  is  suggested 
notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing the  important  part  that  the  law 
enforcement  officer  plays,  that  this  is 
not  a  bill  that  should  be  approved  be- 
cause it  is  a  non-Federal  responsibility. 
I  refer  again  to  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  the  poUcy  of  the  Congress  which 
is  to  get  away  from  specific  categories  of 
aid  and  assistance. 

It  is  in  the  category  now.  It  is  in  the 
poUcy  now.  to  get  into  broad  revenue 
sharing,  into  block  grants,  and  then  let 
the  mimiclpalltles  and  the  States  and 
other  Eigencies  with  law  enforcement 
persoimel  make  their  own  provisions. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  oppose 
approval  of  this  measure.  This  state- 
ment constitutes  a  summary  of  my  objec- 
tions to  S.33.  I  submitted  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  my  opposition  in  the  com- 
mittee report  cwi  this  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  its  complete  text  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADomoNAL  VirwB  or  Senator  Wmvsila 
I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  8.  33. 
This  opposition  does  not  stem  from  any 
lack  of  appreciation  or  understanding  for  the 
contributions  made  by  public  safety  officers 
to  all  citizens  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  this 
Senator  was  an  original  sponsor  of  S.  2087, 
the  Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  of 
1972  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
September  5,  1972  This  bUl  provided  a  W0,000 
gratuity  for  public  safety  officers  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  as  a  result  of  a  crime  and  a 
commensurate  gratuity  for  an  officer  suffer- 
ing dismemberment  under  slmUar  circum- 
stances. To  this  Senator  S.  2087  is  an  ap- 
propriate recognition  by  Congress  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  support  for  thoae  of 
our  cttlzens  who  are  In  the  front  line  of  our 
efforts  to  deter  crime  In  this  nation. 

My  oppoeltlon  to  8    33   Is,  rather,  based 
on  my  feeling  that  the  prorlslon  of  Itfe  to- 
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,ur»nce  for  public  safety  offlc4sr8  U  not  the 
reeponalbUlty  of  the  federal  government  L«t 
me  cite  several  factor,  which  back  up  thla 
statement. 

First  contrary  to  the  statements  made  by 
some  of  the  sponsors  of  3  33.  lUe  Insurance 
is  readily  available  to  public  safety  officers 
from  the  same  sources  that  provide  instance 
to  the  remainder  of  our  cltteen*.  The  evi- 
dence contained  in  the  aubcommltt*e  s  hear- 
ings on  thlB  bUl  document  In  instance  after 
instance  that  private  Lnaurance  companies 
to  this  country  are  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  supply  insurance  to  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Most  are  already  covered.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  coverage  hae  but  to  look  around 
him  to  find  numerous  inaurers  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  serve  him. 

Second,  many  of  theee  insurera  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  coverage  to  public  safety  per- 
aonnel  under  the  same  terms  and  at  the  same 
orlces  as  It  la  offered  to  cltlEena  In  other 
types  of  endeavor.  This.  too.  is  documented 
in  the  hearings.  Other  companies  which  feel 
that  there  la  a  certain  added  hazanl  In  In- 
suring this  type  of  occupation  charge  an  ad- 
ditional fee  amounting  in  meet  instances 
to  a  few  pennies. 

Third,  with  Senate  approval  of  S.  3087  to 
provide  protection  against  the  extraordinary 
rlaka    taken    by    these    officers,   aU    that   the 
adoption  of  3.  33  would  mean  Is  that  Con- 
gress Is  approving  the  purchase  out  of  fed- 
eral funds  of  ordinary  life  Insurance  to  pro- 
tect  against   off-duty   mlahaps   and   natural 
events  that  are  not  a  function  of  these  oc- 
cupations.   Having    provided   for    protection 
against  the  risks  that  are  a  function  of  the 
public  safety  professions,  why  should  these 
citizens    be    singled    out    for    federal    Insur- 
ance against  an  automobUe  accident  which 
occurs  on  the  way  to  the  grocery  store  or  the 
moTto.   a  fall  sustained  on  a   family  picnic 
or  even  simply  in  bed?  There  are  numerous 
other  cltlzena,  partlcuiarly  other  public  serv- 
ice employees .  who  legitimately  may  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration. 
Fourth,  recent  studies  indicate  that  more 
than  310.000  police  officers  are  already  bene- 
fiting from  life  insurance  programs  In  which 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  premiums  are  paid 
by  the  employer.  Thla  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 68  percent  of  the  state  and  local  po- 
lice  officers    In    the    nation.    Similar   figures 
pertain  In  the  other  professions  covered  by 
3.  33.  I  do  not  maintain  that  In  all  cases 
these  benefits  are  adequate  or  that  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  a  88  percent  figure.  However, 
theee  statistics  do  bear  out  my  contention 
that   Insurance   la  available  and  Is  already 
wtdely  In  effect.  In  addition.  It  la  apparent 
that  units  of  state  and  local  government  are 
recognizing  their  responsibilities  to  protect 
their    personnel    and    are    undertaking    pro- 
grams to  meet  this  duty. 

Fifth,  as  with  so  many  other  aspects  of  life 
in   this  country,   federal   assumption  of   re- 
sponsibility Is  not  the  answer.  Law  enforce- 
ment has  always  been  primarily  a  non-fed- 
eral responsibility  of  function  In  the  United 
States.  It  was  so  conceived  at  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  nation  and  It  has  remained 
so.  This  local  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment    has     been     an     Instrumental     factor 
throughout  our  history  In  preserving  Justice 
and    equality    during    periods    of    war    and 
peace.  Any  effort  to  establish  a  national  po- 
lice force  has  always  been  strongly  resisted 
by  Congress  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  citi- 
zenry. As  recently   as   the  establishment  of 
the    Law   Enforcement   Assistance   Adminis- 
tration In  1988  and  the  numerous  crime  bills 
approved  In  1970.  Congress  went  on  record 
as  approving  and  adhering  to  the  traditional 
allocation  of  law  enforcement  responsibility 
to  state  and  local  governments.  This  Senator 
does  not  contend  that  federal  life  insurance 
policies  win  ipso  /acta  result  to  the  creation 
of  a  national  police  force;  such  a  simplistic 
%aalysls  would  be  wide  of  the  mark.  How- 
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ever  we  should  be  mindful  of  the  maxim 
that  "he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune. 
A  federal  Insurance  program  as  envisioned 
by  3  33  Is  an  additional  step  away  from  tra- 
ditional policy  of  having  local  offlclaU  sup- 
ported primarily  by  local  funds  and  under 
local  control. 

Sixth  appropriate  beneflu  for  public  safety 
officers  wUl  differ  from  one  Jurisdiction  to 
another.  Costs  and  expenses  vary   from  re- 
gion to  region  across  the  country  and  are 
appreciably    different    In    rural    and    urban 
areas.   Rather   than    a   single    national   pro- 
gram of  life  insurance,  separate  ones  molded 
to  meet   the   specific   and   individual   needs 
of  the  state  or  community  would  be  far  more 
equitable,     workable     and     realistic.     Other 
aspects  of   public   safety   employment— pay. 
working    conditions,    pension    plans,    types 
of  hospitalization  coverage— are  allowed  dif- 
fering regulation  from  jurisdiction  to  Juris- 
diction. Why  should   life  Insurance  be  sin- 
gled out  for  special  national  treatment? 

Seventh.   In  addition  to  the   obvious  and 
substantial  cost  of  providing  the  insurance 
specified    in    the   bUl.   there    are   indications 
that  large  administrative  and  additional  ex- 
penses would  be   involved.  As  public  safety 
officers  are   now  defined   the   one-third   fed- 
eral   share    of    the    premium    for   all    public 
safety  officers  wo\ild  be  more  than  $20  mil- 
lion annually.  However,  this  figure  does  not 
Include  the  extra  expense  of  collecting  the 
premiums    from    state    and    local    units    of 
government    or     administrative    costs.    One 
estimate  of  this  cost  of  collection  and  ad- 
ministration  is  one  dollar    ($1)    per  month 
for  every  public  safety  officer  Insured.  Thla 
expense    would    have    to    be    borne    by    the 
employlHR    agency    or    the    federal    govern- 
ment  and   could   amount  to   approximately 
$8    mUUon    annually    for    the    more    than 
700.000  public  safety  officers  who  would  be 
eligible   for   insurance   under   this   bill.   The 
appropriation    necessary    to    carry    out    the 
purposes  of  S.  33  should  be  borne  In  mind 
as    the    Senate    considers   this   bill.    This    Is 
especially   true   In   view  of   the   fact   that   a 
revenue  sharing  proposal  to  assist  state  and 
local    governments    In    areas    Including    law 
enforcement    support    Is    under    review    by 
Congress  at  the  present  moment. 

I  believe  that  these  seven  factors  are  com- 
pelling arguments  which  require  opposition 
to  S.  33. 


Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 

the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      iMr. 
TuNNKY  I .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.   SCHWEIKER.    Mr.    President,   I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 

that  it  be  stated.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
"(a)    Chapter  51  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.    Is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
§  1116.  Assaults  on  State  law  enforcement 
officers,  firemen  or  Judicial  officers 
because    of   tiielr   official   position 
"(a)    Whoever   travels   in   Interstate   com- 
merce   or    uses    any    Inetrumentallty    of.    or 
facility  for.  Interstate  commerce.  Including. 
but  not  limited  to  the  mall,  telegraph,  radio 
or  television,  in  furtherance  of — 

"(1)  a  conspiracy,  attempt  or  solicitation 
to  assault,  injure  or  kill  any  law  enforcement 
officer,  fireman  or  judicial  officer  because  of 
his  official  position;  or 

■  (2)  a  killing.  Injuring  or  assault  upon  any 
law  enforcement  officer,  fireman  or  judicial 
officer  because  of  his  official  position; 
and  who  during  the  course  of  such  travel  or 
use  or  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  per- 


form any  other  overt  act  for  any  purpose 
specified  In  subparagraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  thU 
paragraph;  or 

■Whoever  assaults,  Injures,  or  kills  or  at- 
tempts  to  assault,  injure  or  kill  by  means  of 
any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  which  has 
been  transported  in  interstats  commerce,  any 
law  enforcement  officer,  fireman,  or  Judicial 
officer  because  of  his  official  position  as  a  law 
enforcement     officer,     fireman,     or     judicial 

officer;  or 

"Whoever  transports,  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported or  aids  or  abets  another  In  transport- 
ing or  receives,  causes  to  be  received,  or  aids 
or  abets  another  In  receiving,  in  toterstate 
commerce  or  through  the  use  of  any  Instru- 
mentality of  or  faculty  for  interstate  com- 
merce  any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  with 
knowledge  that  it  will  be  used  or  with  intent 
that  it  be  used  to  assault,  injure,  or  kill  any 
law  enforcement  officer,  fireman,  or  judicial 
officer  because  of  hla  official  position  as  a  law 
enforcement     officer,     fireman,     or     judicial 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both-  or  If  death  results,  shall  be  punished  as 
provided  under  sections  llll  and  1112  of  this 

title.  ^        ^^     ^ 

"(b)   As  used  In  this  section,  the  term— 
"(1 )  'dangerous  or  deadly  weapon'  Includes 
any  object,  item  or  device  which,  when  used 
as  a  weapon.  Is  capable  of  causing  physical 
Injury  or  death; 

"(2)  law  enforcement  officer'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  State  who  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  criminal 
laws  of  such  State; 

"(3  I  fireman'  means  any  person  serving  as 
a  member  of  a  fire  protective  service  orga- 
nized and  administered  by  a  State  or  a  volun- 
teer fire  protective  service  organized  and  ad- 
ministered under  the  laws  of  a  State; 

"(4)  'Judicial  officer'  means  any  Judge,  of- 
ficer or  other   employee  of   a   coiirt   of  any 

State; 

"(5)  'Interstate  commerce'  means  com- 
merce (A)  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
(B)  between  points  within  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  (C)  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(6)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  State 
or  commonwealth,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 

"(c)  Whenever  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
fireman,  or  judicial  officer  is  wlUfuUy  killed, 
injured  or  assaulted,  while  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  firemen  or  judicial  officer  Is  en- 
gaged in  his  official  duties,  and  no  person 
alleged  to  have  committed  such  offense  has 
been  apprehended  and  taken  Into  custody 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  com- 
mission of  such  offenses,  It  shall  be  presumed 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  that 
the  person  who  committed  such  offense  has 
moved  or  traveled  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  prosecution  or  custody 
under  the  laws  of  the  place  at  which  the 
offense  was  commit t«d. 

"(d)  This  section  shaU  not  be  construed 
to  evidence  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  prevent  the  exercise  by  any 
State  of  jurisdiction  over  any  offense  with 
respect  to  which  such  State  would  have  had 
Jurisdiction  If  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress." 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  oi 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"1116.  Assaults  on  State  law  enforcement 
officers,  firemen,  or  Judicial  officers 
because  of  their  official  poslUon. ' 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
assault,  injure,  or  kill  any  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  ofBcer,  fireman,  or  ju- 
dicial officer  because  of  his  official  posi- 
tion. Let  me  emphasize  that  this  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  apply  to  situations 
where  an  official  is  singled  out  and  at- 
tacked as  a  symbol  of  the  establishment 
because  of  his  official  position — for  ex- 
ample, killing  a  policeman  simply  because 
he  is  a  policeman. 

Increasingly  in  recent  years,  we  have 
witnessed  brutal  and  often  fatal  at- 
tacks on  State  and  local  policemen  by 
radical  revolutionaries.  These  attacks 
have  often  been  essentially  politically 
oriented,  conceived  by  the  twisted  minds 
of  individuals  bent  on  destroying  law  and 
order  in  our  society.  We  must  declare  in 
no  imcertain  terms  that  such  attacks  are 
Intolerable  and  that  we  intend  to  stand 
by  and  protect  the  loyal  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  these  capacities  in  our  gov- 
ernment. Existing  legislation  covers  Fed- 
eral employees  in  these  capacities,  but  no 
similiar  provisions  cover  State  and  local 
o£&cials. 

Under  my  amendment,  in  any  case 
where  an  individual  has  traveled  in  in- 
terstate commerce  or  used  any  instru- 
mentality of,  or  facility  for  Interstate 
commerce  with  the  intent  of  assaulting 
or  killing  such  officials,  or  where  a  dan- 
gerous or  deadly  weapon  which  has  been 
transported  in  interstate  commerce  is 
used  to  commit  the  crime,  Federal  of- 
ficials would  be  able  to  assist  local  au- 
thorities in  investigating  the  crime  and 
tracking  down  the  criminals.  The  crime 
would  be  punishable  imder  Federal 
statutes. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  a  bill  I 
first  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress.  S. 
4348,  and  reintroduced  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress as  S.  120. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  includes 
provisions  covering  conspiracies  to  kill 
or  injure  police  officers,  firemen,  and  ju- 
dicial officers. 

Furthermore,  my  amendment  includes 
provisions  similiar  to  the  "Lindberg  kid- 
napping law"  which  creates  a  presump- 
tion that  the  assailant  has  traveled  In 
interstate  commerce  if  he  has  not  been 
captured  within  24  hours  after  the  crime 
was  committed.  This  helps  to  assure  that 
very  little  delay  occurs  between  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  and  the  involvement 
of  the  Federal  law  enforcement  author- 
iUes. 

Although  the  FBI  can  now  enter  such 
cases  and  assist  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  my  amendment 
makes  such  entry  automatic  and  elimi- 
nates any  possible  confusion.  This 
amendment  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Police  Associations, 
the  International  Association  of  Fire- 
fighters, and  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General. 

The  number  of  police  officers  killed  has 
been  increasing  at  a  startling  rate  in  the 
past  few  years.  In  1961,  37  were  killed.  In 
1971,  125  were  killed— about  3»/2  times 
the  rate  only  10  years  ago.  In  1970,  100 
were  killed;  in  1969,  86.  Twenty  of  the 
1971  killings  resulted  from  ambush-type 


attacks.  So  far,  in  1972,  66  have  been 
kUled. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  the 
trend  is  clear.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
act. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  I  introduced,  as  well  as  sim- 
ilar bills  submitted  by  Senators  Eastland. 
Williams,  and  Dodd.  Witnesses  then  pre- 
sented convincing  evidence  of  the  need 
for  legislation.  Regrettably,  those  hear- 
ings were  held  late  in  the  91st  Congress, 
and  there  was  not  enough  time  to  get  a 
bill  out  of  committee  and  passed. 

We  have  that  opportunity  now.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  in  fact,  the  Senate  passed 
a  similar  amendment  to  S.  2507.  which 
was  offered  by  Senator  Humphrey.  How- 
ever, the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
deleted  that  amendment  from  its  version 
of  that  legislation.  The  problem  remains. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read  two 
telegrams,  one  from  Royce  L.  Givens. 
executive  director,  International  Con- 
ference of  Police  Associations,  which 
reads: 

OCTOBZH    2.    1970. 

Senator  Richabd  S.  Schweiker, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  International  Conference  of  Police  As- 
sociations appreciates  your  Introduction  of 
S.  4348  a  bill  to  prohibit  assaults  on  State 
law  enforcement  officers  and  others.  There  are 
other  bills  pending  that  are  similar  to  your 
bill.  We  are  100  percent  behind  such  legisla- 
tion. At  our  July  conference  we  passed  a 
resolution  on  this  subject  which  you  tocluded 
in  yovu-  remarks  the  day  you  Introduced  your 
bill.  This  resolution  expresses  our  sentiments. 
This  type  of  legislation  must,  we  feel,  be  ap- 
proved If  there  Is  any  hope  to  bring  back  re- 
spect for  the  policeman  that  lays  his  life  on 
the  line  each  day.  Just  the  other  day  officer 
John  Burke,  Atlantic  City,  N.J..  was  murdered 
when  he  stopped  vehicle  to  question  them 
about  a  traffic  violation.  He  was  murdered  by 
the  passenger  with  a  shot  gun.  This  must 
stop. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  tele- 
gram from  John  J.  Harrington,  national 
president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, reads: 

PHnjv.DELPHlA.   Pa..   October   2,   1970. 
Hon.   RICHARD   SCHWEIKER. 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Police  wholeheartedly  support  your  Senate 
bill  4348. 

John  J.  Harrinoton, 
National    President,   Fraternal    Order  of 
Police. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  points  that  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  Senator's  amendment,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that  most  of  the 
crimes  committed  against  local  police- 
men have  been  resolted  within  the  local 
jurisdiction.  As  I  understand  the  figures 
that  were  used  at  the  time  Mr.  Hoover 
testified,  he  said  the  figure  was  96  per- 
cent. 

Is  that  the  information  of  the  Senator 


from    Pennsylvania    or   does    he    have 
other  information  that  shows  that  the 
kind  of  resources  that  would  be  avail- 
able— the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion   and    other    national    resources — 
would  be  enormously  helpful  in  helping 
to  resolve  crimes  committed  against  po- 
lice and  firefighters?  Would  the  Senator 
talk  to  that  point  on  his  own  time?  I 
have  one  or  two  other  points  that  I 
would  be  interested  in  having  comments 
on. 
_Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
/'statistics  that  we  have  available  indicate 
that  for  1971.  125  policemen  were  killed. 
Of  these  125  who  were  killed,  exactly 
20  were  of  the  ambush-type  of  attack 
which  was  more  or  less  premeditated  and 
certainly  did  not  relate  to  a  crime  being 
committed.  So,  we  are  talking  probably 
about  15  or  17  percent  of  the  police  kill- 
ings at  which  my  amendment  would  be 
directed. 

My  thought  behind  this  is  that  I  am 
not  covering  all  of  the  killings  where 
the  local  police  have  responded  in  an 
important  way  to  a  crime.  However, 
where  we  have  a  plot,  where  we  have  the 
singling  out  of  a  police  officer,  where  a 
person  says  that  he  will  shoot  someone 
simply  because  he  is  a  police  officer.  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us. 
They  are  representing  all  of  us.  The 
killers  regard  them  as  enemies. 

My  measure  would  deal  with  the  case 
where  a  person  kills  a  policeman  merely 
because  he  is  a  policeman  and  not  be- 
cause he  is  committing  a  crime.  If  we  tell 
the  people  that  we  consider  this  to  be 
that  important.  I  think  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  killings  will  drop  rather 
dramatically. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  imderstandlng  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  apply  to  all 
crimes  against  policemen? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  his  own  time  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  My  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  all  killings,  onls*  those 
where  the  officer  was  killed  because  he 
is  a  policeman. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  merely  have  a  sum- 
mary of  the  amendment  here.  It  appears 
from  that  that  the  amendment  would 
apply  to  all  of  those  who  have  been 
killed,  firefighters  and  policemen.  If  I 
am  wrong,  I  would  like  to  be  corrected 
just  so  that  my  understanding  of  the 
amendment  is  correct. 

It  is  my  impression  from  reading  a 
summary  of  the  amendment  that  it  would 
apply  to  all  officers.  There  may  well  be 
good  resison  to  have  it  apply  to  all,  given 
the  kind  of  exeunples  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  mentioned  and  given 
the  fact  that  perhaps  in  recent  times  it 
has  become  more  and  more  complex 
and  difficult  to  resolve  murders  against 
policemen  and  firefighters. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
th«  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  jneld. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  This  language  was 

prepared  by  legislative  counsel  with  that 

very  specific  legislative  point  in  mind. 

That  was  their  Interpretation.  I  am  cer- 
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talnly  open  to  any  thoughta  the  Senator 
or  members  of  the  committee  might  have. 
.  so  that  it  means  what  we  believe  it  does 
mean.  We  think  it  means  what  I  have 
said.  However,  if  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts can  clarify  the  point  he  brings 
up,  I  am  certainly  open  to  suggestions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  imder- 
stands  that  ar«rone  who  Is  involved  in  a 
felony  against  a  public  safety  oflQcer 
and  flees  the  State  to  avoid  prosecution 
IS  covered  under  present  Federal  law. 
However,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  get  at  Instances  which  may 
take  place  locally  but  are  so  involved 
in  some  kind  of  conspiracy— the  Senator 
used  the  word  "sunbush"  or  "conspir- 
acy"  that  is  committed  solely  because 

the  pubhc  safety  officer  is  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  policeman  or  a  firefighter  or 
some  other  kind  of  pubhc  safety  officer. 
Mr.  SCHWEEKEK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  brought 
up  a  point  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  study. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  its  merits 
at  length  but  would  raise  an  inquiry. 
How  are  we  going  to  prove  that  a  homi- 
cide suspect  killed  a  man  'because  he 
was  a  poUceman"?  This  would  appear  to 
be  a  jurisdictional  element  that  would 
have  to  be  met  by  the  prosecution  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

This  seems  to  be  a  high  burden  to  place 
on  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  3  minutes  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Senator  from  North 

Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  attribute 
the  noblest  of  motives  to  the  offerer  of 
the  amendment.  Good  motives  do  not 
suffice,  however,  for  one  adoption  of  any 
proposal.  The  motives  behind  proposals 
are  good.  Even  those  who  burned  here- 
tics at  the  stake  were  activated  by  good 
motives.  They  wanted  to  save  the  souls  of 
others  from  eternal  damiiation. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  power  of 
punishment  for  crimes  of  violence  swe 
reserved  by  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
States  except  in  cases  where  the  Federal 
Constitution  requires  that  the  Federal 
Government  prosecute  crimes  to  protect 
some  functions  committed  to  it.  The 
amendment  invades  an  area  reserved  to 
the  States. 

This  amendment  undertakes  to  create 
a  crime,  which  can  never  be  proved,  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said,  to 
convict  a  man  of  transporting  a  deadly 
weapon  in  interstate  commerce  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  wlU  be  used  to  kill 
another  person,  the  prosecution  will  have 
to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
at  the  time  he  transported  it  in  inter- 
state commerce  he  was  gifted  with  the 
prophetic  power  to  know  that  the  weapon 
would  be  used  at  some  Indefinite  time  in 
the  future  to  kill  a  person  because  he  was 
a  law  enforcement  ofBc«r.  a  firearm,  or 


a  judicial  officer  of  the  State.  Manifestly 
the  facts  availablt  to  establish  this  will 
never  be  available  to  the  prosecution. 
Hence,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  not  only  Invade  an  area  reserved 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  States,  but 
would  create  a  crime  which  can  never 
be  factually  proved. 

We  have  enough  trouble  with  com- 
plicated laws  already  on  our  books  with- 
out adding  laws  that  are  so  complicated 
that  the  crimes  they  create  can  never  be 
proved.  In  closing,  I  wlah  to  empliaslze 
the  objection  to  an  amendment  which 
Invades  an  area  reserved  to  the  States. 
There  are  two  ways  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  hinder  the  States 
In  the  enforcement  of  their  criminal 
laws:  One  is  by  Interfering  with  State 
enforcement.  The  other  is  by  relieving 
the  SUtes  of  their  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing their  laws.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  Senator  who  offered  it,  is 
an  unwise  amendment  that  should  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  the  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  all  that  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  type 
amendment,  this  type  statutory  provision 
has  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Congress  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  recent  years.  Many  of 
the  specific  provisions  contained  in  this 
amendment  have  been  considered.  They 
have  been  rejected.  Some  of  the  grounds 
have  alreswiy  been  indicated.  One  is  the 
difficulty  of  proof;  it  is  a  highly  techni- 
cal matter. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  Congress  has  seen  fit  not  to  ac- 
cept a  proposal  of  this  kind,  and  that 
is  there  is  a  lack  of  need  for  the  taking 
on  of  Federal  jurisdiction  in  these  in- 

St£LnC6S 

On  November  1,  1970,  the  President 
issued  a  'directive"  authorizing  the  At- 
torney General  to  use  all  departments 
and  resources  at  his  disposal  to  investi- 
gate police  assaults  and  killings.  The 
investigation  was  to  be  on  the  request  of 
local  authorities  in  each  instance. 

On  June  3.  1971,  during  a  White  House 
meeting  with  the  FBI  Director  and  cer- 
tain police  chiefs,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  was  instructing  the  FBI 
to  conduct  investigations  of  police  kill- 
ings upon  the  request  of  local  authorities. 
This  was  the  meeting  that  was  the  im- 
mediate origin  of  S.  2087,  providing  the 
$50,000  gratuity  for  police  officers  killed 
In  the  line  of  duty. 

The  fact  is  that  with  a  combination 
of  the  efficiency  and  vigilance,  local  au- 
thorities, with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  have  brought 
about  the  result  that  approximately  96 
percent  of  all  those  involved  in  police 
killings  are  arrested  within  30  days  of 
the  crime — those  arrests  being  by  State 
and  local  authorities  already  charged 
with  enforcement  responsibilities  for 
these  offenses. 


Law  enforcement  is  a  local  and  State 
responsibility  In  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, absent  any  overriding  national 
reasons  and  requirements  otherwise.  No 
such  reasons  and  requirements  are  dem- 
onstrated here,  nor  are  they  demon- 
strable because  96  percent  of  aU  involved 
in  police  killings  are  arrested  within  30 
days. 

In  addition,  the  talent,  capability,  and 
manpower  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation are  available  to  local  author- 
ities upon  request. 

Similar  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed from  time  to  time  and  have  been 
rejected.  There  is  a  further  argimient 
that  this  would  put  the  FBI  on  a  man- 
datory basis  to  Intervene  with  resulting 
heavy  burdens  of  time,  fimds.  and  man- 
power. This  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  its  capabilities  to  pursue  the  more 
traditional  and  more  truly  Federal  ac- 
tivities which  are  assigned  to  the  FBI. 
It  would  be  at  the  expense  of  possible 
conflict  with  officials  of  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  where  the  FBI  entry 
in  the  case  is  on  a  mandatory  basis 
rather  than  optional  or  on  an  invita- 
tional basis. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  any  remains. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  the  language  of 
my  amendment  on  this  point.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  misunderstanding  about 
the  terms  of  who  has  the  authority  to 
go  in  in  a  crime  against  a  police  officer. 
The  wording  of  my  amendment  very 
specifically  states,  as  drafted  by  legis- 
lative counsel: 

■A  conspiracy,  attempt  or  solicitation  to 
assault.  Injiire  or  kUl  any  law  enforcement 
officer,  fireman  or  Judicial  officer  because  of 
his  official  position;  ' 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  key  word, 
the  important  word,  and  It  Is  the  word 
legislative  counsel  used  In  preparing  this 
legislation,  which  indicates  that  these 
crimes  ase  to  be  differentiated. 

In  response  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, who  is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
who  raised  the  question,  "Why  involve 
the  Federal  Government?"  I  think  the 
reason  is  obvious. 

The  hearings  brought  out  the  fact 
there  are  national  groups  who  conspire 
to  either  assault  or  kill  enforcement  offi- 
cials. It  could  not  be  made  much  plainer 
than  that.  There  are  people  planning  to 
conspire  as  a  matter  of  national  planning 
to  shoot  policemen  simply  because  they 
are  policemen;  not  because  the  police- 
man is  involved  in  the  apprehension  of 
burglars  or  bank  robbers,  but  just  be- 
cause he  is  a  policeman. 

There  is  a  national  conspiracy,  and. 
therefore,  we  need  a  national  law  In- 
volving a  national  priority,  and  a  matter 
of  national  concern.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence here. 

As  far  as  Interfering  with  other  juris- 
dictions, I  would  like  to  respond  to  one 
of  the  other  questions  raised.  We  have 
inserted  a  ptu-agraph  in  the  amendment 
that  would  make  it  very  clear  that  we 
are  not  abridging  the  authority  of  local 
governments  and  State  governments. 

Thla  section  shAll  not  l>e  construed  to  evi- 
dence an  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
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oess  to  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  State 
^  lurladlctlon  over  any  offenae  with  reapect 
to  which  such  SUte  woxUd  have  had  Jurlfldlc- 
tion  If  this  secUon  had  not  been  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   SCHWEIKER.    Mr.   President.    I 
feel  this  is  something  we  have  neglected 
for  2  years.  I  have  had  this  bill  before 
the  committee  for  2  years  and  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  my  good  friend  on 
the  committee  and  I  realize  this  partic- 
ular subcommittee  is  not  the  subcom- 
mittee that  It  was  before,  but  It  was 
before  the  entire  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. This  bUl  has  been  there  for  2 
years  and  during  the  course  of  time 
ix)llce  killings  have  gone  from  37  to  125. 
The  national  emergency   could  not  be 
more  clear.  Any  week  that  one  picks  up 
a  newspaper  he  can  see  something  that 
happened,  a  tragedy  that  occurred  where 
an  officer  is   not  even  performing   his 
duty,  but  just  because  he  is  there  repre- 
senting us.  This  is  a  very  serious  problem 
and  the  handwriting  could  not  be  more 
clear.  We  have   pussyfooted,   we   have 
delayed,  we  have  explained,  and  we  have 
excused,  and  still  the  police  killings  go 
up.  This  is  a  matter  of  national  concern 
and  a  national  emergency.  My  wording 
very  specifically  says,  because  he  is  a 
police  official.  That  was  the  legislative 
counsel's    draft    and   interpretation   of 
what  my  Intent  was.  I  think  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  act.  Two  years  is  long  enough  to  take 
some  action,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  the 
committee  will  consider  this  amendment, 
and  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  accept 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Time  is  running  equally  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  In  fair- 
ness to  all  parties.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  quonun  call  for  a  short  time 
be  in  order — not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let  it 
be  taken  out  of  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Permsylvania  has 
2  minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  no  time  left. 

Mr.   SCHWEIKER.   Mr.   President,   I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
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on  the  amendment  has  beoi  yielded  back 
or  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),   the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma    (Mr.    Harris),    the   Senator 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hahtke*.  the  Sen- 
ator  from   South  Carolina    iMr.   Rol- 
lings),   the    Senator    from    Minnesota 
(Mr.    Humphrey),    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator  from   New    Hampshire    (Mr.    Mc- 
Intyre),   the   Senator   from   Montana. 
(Mr.  Metcald.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
<Mr.   Moss),   the   Senator   from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKn).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island    <Mr.   Pell),   the  Senator  from 
Cormectlcut  <  Mr.  Ribicoff  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  ^  Mr.  Sparkman  ) .  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spohg)  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee),  is  absent  on 
offlclEil  business. 

I  further  armounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong;,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon;, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bakkrj  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cotton)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (^Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  because  of  religious 
observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  )  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[No.  441  Leg.] 
YEAS — 46 


Pearson 

Schweiker 

Talmadge 

Percy 

Soott 

T-.inney 

Proxmlre 

Smith 

Weicker 

Randolph 

StafTord 

Williams 

Roth 

Stevenson 

Young 

Saxbe 

Symington 
NATS— 23 

Allen 

Bastland 

Hrusk» 

Bennett 

Brvln 

Hughes 

Bentsen 

Pannln 

Inouye 

Brock 

I^lbrlght 

Kennedy 

Buckley 

CioldWBter 

McClellan 

Cooper 

Ourney 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Hart 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Allott 

Harris 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Baker 

Holllngs 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Humphrey 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Javlto 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Lon« 

Spong 

Curtis 

McOee 

Stevens 

Domlnlck 

McGovem 

Taft 

Bagleton 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

anffln 

Moss 

Aiken  Case 

Bayh  Chiles 

Beall  Church 

Bible  Cook 

Boggs  Edwards 

Brooke  Feng 

Burdlck  Gambrell 

Byrd.  Hatfield 
Harry  P..  Jr     Jackson 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jordan.  N.C. 


Jordan.  Idaho 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Math  las 

MiUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 


So  Mr.  SCHWEIKER 's  amendment  weis 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  at  the 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendments  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
know  of  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  tlme^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TUNNKY I .  All  remaining  time  haviiig 
been  jielded  back,  the  question  Is.  Shall 
the  bill  as  amended  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  was  on  his  feet  before  the 
clerk's  response,  requesting  recognition. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  .  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tuwney). 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  RANDOLPH!  be  added  as  cosponsors 

of  this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PONG  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  afflnnative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  who,  had  he  been  present, 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative.  Therefore.  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gr.\vel>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagletoni.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <  Mr.  Hartkb>  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Hollings  i  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  ( Mr.  McIntyre  i  .  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss> ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator frcm  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr', 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Spark- 
man),  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spongi  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I   further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,   the  Senator  from   Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon  > ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey >.  the  Senator  from 
New   Hampshire    (Mr.   McIntyre),   the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss^ ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Ribicoef), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings  I  would  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Colorado   (Mr.   Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton > .  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft*,  and 
the  Senator' from  Texas   (Mr.  Tower  > 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  because  of  religious 
observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuhtis).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[No.  443  Leg.] 

YEAS — 61 


Aiken 
Allen 
Anderson 


Bayh 
B«aU 
Bennett 


Bentaen 

Bible 

Bogga 


Brooke  Hatfield  Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Hughes  Randolph 

Byrd.  Inouye  Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr.     Jackaon  Saxbe 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jordan.  N  G  Schwelker 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho     Scott 

Chiles  Kennedy  Smith 

Church  Magnuson  Stafford 

Cook  Math  las  Stennls 

Cranston  McClellan  Stevenson 

Eastland  Miller  Symington 

Edwards  Mondale  Talmadge 

Ervln  Montoya  Thurmond 

Pul  bright  Nelson  Tunney 

Oambrell  Packwood  Welcker 

Ourney  Pastore  WUllams 

Hansen  Pearson  Young 

Hart  Percy 

NAYS — 6 
Brock  Dole  Ooldwater 

Buckley  Fannin  Hruska 

ANSWEaiED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Fong 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A    LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RBCORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 31 

Allott  Harris  Mundl 

Baker  Hartke  Muskle 

Bellmon  Hollings  Pell 

Cannon  Humphrey.  Riblcoff 

Cooper  Javits         I  Sparkman 

Cotton  Long  I  Spong 

Curtis  McGee  Stevens 

Dominick  McOovern  Taft 

Eagleton  McIntyre  Tower 

Gravel  Metcalf 

Griffin  Moss 

So  the  bill  (S.  33),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows :         ; 
s.  39 
An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  authorize 
group  Insurance  progr«ms  for  public  safety 
officers  and  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  such  Insurance 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   atsembled.   That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Safety  Offl- 
cers'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1972". 

DBCLARATION    OF    PtTRPOSI 

Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  declared  purpose  of  Con- 
gress In  this  title  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting  the 
ananclal  needs  of  public  safety  officers  or 
their  surviving  dependents  through  group 
life,  accidental  death,  and  dismemberment 
insurance,  and  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  such  Insurance. 

INStniANCI    PEOGRAM    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  102.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1&68,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  451  through 
455,  resp«ctlvely.  as  sections  421  through 
425; 

(2)  redesignating  sections  501  through  521, 
respectively,  as  sections  550  through  570; 

(3)  redeslgnatmg  parts  P,  G,  H,  and  I  of 
title  I,  reepectlvely.  as  parts  I,  J,  K,  and  L 
of  tiUe  I;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  F  of  title  I, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  following  new 
part: 

•Part    O — Pubuc    SArrrY    OmcERs'    Group 
Lite  Insurance 
"DETiNrnoNS 
"Sec.  500.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
"  (1 )  'chUd'  Includes  a  stepchUd.  an  adopted 
chUd,  an  illegitimate  chUd,  and  a  posthumous 
chUd; 

"(2)  •month'  means  a  month  that  runs 
from  a  given  day  in  one  month  to  a  day  of 
the  corresponding  number  In  the  next  or 
specified  succeeding  month,  except  when  the 
last  month  has  not  so  many  days,  in  which 
event  It  expires  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
and 


•'(3)  'public  safety  officer'  means  a  penoD 
who  Is  employed  full  time  by  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  in — 

"(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 
Including   highway   patrol. 

"(B)  a  correctional  program,  facility,  or 
Institution  where  the  activity  Is  potentially 
dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal 
suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probationen, 
or  parolees, 

••(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  JuvenUe 
delinquent  jurisdiction  where  the  activity  is 
potentially  dangerous  bscause  of  contact 
with  criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prison- 
ers, probationers,  or  parolees,  or 

"(D)  flreflghtlng. 
but  does  not  Include  any  person  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  Insurance  program 
established  by  chapter  87  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  any  person  participat- 
ing m  the  program  established  by  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  19  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 
"Subpart   1 — Nationwide  Program  of  Oroup 

Life  Insurance  for  Public  Safety  Officers 

'•eligible  insurance  companies 
"Sec,  501.  (a)  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized, without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C 
5 ) ,  to  purchase  from  one  or  more  life  Insur- 
ance companies  a  policy  or  policies  of  group 
life  Insurance  to  provide  the  benefits  specified 
in  this  subpart.  Each  such  life  Insurance  com- 
pany must  ( 1 1  be  licensed  to  issue  life,  acci- 
dental death,  and  dismemberment  Insurance 
in  each  of  the  fifty  States  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (3i 
as  of  the  most  recent  December  31  for  which 
information  Is  available  to  the  Administra- 
tion have  in  efTect  at  least  1  per  centum  of 
the  total  Eimount  of  group  life  insurance 
which  all  life  Insurance  companies  have  in 
effect  In  the  United  States. 

••(b)  Any  life  insurance  company  Issuing 
such  a  policy  shall  establish  an  administra- 
tive office  at  a  place  and  under  a  name 
designated  by  the  Administration. 

■•(c)  The  Administration  may  at  any  time 
discontinue  any  policy  which  It  has  pur- 
chased from  any  Insurance  company  under 
this  subpart. 

"RKINStTRANCE 

"Sec  502.  (a)  The  Administration  shall 
arrange  with  each  life  Insurance  company 
issuing  a  policy  under  this  subpart  for  fhe 
reinsurance,  tinder  conditions  approved  by 
the  Administration,  of  portions  of  the  total 
amount  of  Insurance  under  the  policy,  de- 
termined under  this  section,  with  other  life 
insurance  companies  which  elect  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  reinsurance. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  determine 
for  and  In  advance  of  a  policy  year  which 
companies  are  eligible  to  participate  as  re- 
insurers and  the  amount  of  insurance  under 
a  policy  which  Is  to  be  allocated  to  the  is- 
suing company  and  to  reinsurers.  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  make  this  determination 
at  least  every  three  years  and  when  a  par- 
ticipating company  withdraws. 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  establish  a 
formula  under  which  the  amount  of  Insur- 
ance retained  by  an  Issuing  company  after 
ceding  reinsurance,  and  the  amount  of  rein- 
surance ceded  to  each  reinsurer.  Is  In  pro- 
portion to  the  total  amount  of  each  com- 
pany's group  life  insurance,  excluding  in- 
surance purchased  under  this  subpart,  in 
force  In  the  United  Stat«s  on  the  determina- 
tion date,  which  Is  the  most  recent  December 
31  for  which  Information  Is  available  to  the 
Admmistratlon.  In  determining  the  propor- 
tions, the  portion  of  a  company's  group  lUe 
Insurance  in  force  on  the  determination  date 
m   excess   of   $100,000,000   shall   be   reduced 

by — 

"(1)   25    per    centum    of    the    first    $100,- 

000,000  of  the  excess; 
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"(3)   50  percentum   of  the  second   $100,- 
'^.f^l6%'"^^  of   the   tmxd   $100,- 

excess. 

However,  the  amount  retained  by  or  ceded 
ST  company  may  not  exceed  25  Per  (^e^tum 
^  the  amount  of  the  company  s  total  life 
Ssu^ce^  force  in  the  United  Stat«.  on 
the  determlnaUon  date. 

"(d)  The  AdmlnlstraUon  may  modify  the 
«r,mDUtatlon8  under  this  section  as  neces- 
2J^  »  <*rry  out  the  Intent  of  this  section. 

"PERSONS    INStmED;    AMOUNT 

••Sk;.   503.    (a)    Any   policy   of   l^^urance 
purchased  by  the  Administration  under  this 
Subpart  shall  automatically  insure  any  pub- 
JS  safety  officer  employed   on   a  fuU-tlme 
^is  bv  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
^ent  which  has   (1)    applied  to  the  Ad- 
ministration for  participation  In  the  tast^- 
^ce  program  under  this  subpart,  and   (2) 
r^reed  to  deduct  from  such  officer's  pay  the 
r^ount  of  such  officer's  contribution,  11  any. 
»nd   forward   such   amount   to   the   Admin- 
istration or  such  other  agency  at  office  as 
to  designated  by  the  Administration  as  the 
collection  agency  or  office  foe  such  contrlbu- 
tkMis.  The  insurance  provided  under  this  sub- 
nart   shall   take   effect    from   the   first   day 
kereed  upon  by  the  Administration  and  the 
rS^slble  officials  of  the  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  making  application 
for  participation  In  the  program  as  to  public 
safety  officers  then  on  the  payroll,  and  as  to 
nubile  safety  officers  thereafter  entering  on 
full-time  duty  from  the  first  day  of  such 
duty  The  Insurance  provided  by  this  subpart 
shall  so  insure  aU  such  public  safety  officers 
unless  any  such  officer  elects  in  writing  not 
to  be  insured  under  this  subpart.  If  any  such 
officer  elects  not  to  be  insured  under  this  sub- 
part he  may  thereafter,  if  eUglble,  be  insured 
under  this  subpart  under  written  appUcation, 
proof  of  good  health,  and  compliance  with 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administration. 

••(b)  A  public  safety  officer  eligible  for  in- 
surance under  this  subpart  is  entitled  to  be 
Insured  for  an  amount  of  group  life  in- 
surance, plus  an  equal  amount  of  group  ac- 
cidental death  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance, m  accordance  with  the  following  sched- 
ule;' 


ment  Is  made  In  his  contribution  to  the  total 
premium.  ,     ., 

••(c)  Subject  to  conditions  and  Umitatlons 
approved  by  the  Adminlatratlon  which  shall 


be  included  In  any  policy  purchased  by  It, 
the  group  accidental  death  and  dlacaembar- 
ment  insurance  shaU  provide  for  the  foUow- 
ing  payments: 


"Losa 


For  loss  of  life-.- 

Loss  of  one  hand  or  of  one  foot  or  loss  of 

sight  of  one  eye. 
Loss  of  two  or  more  such  members 


AMOUNT     PATA»LE 

Full  amount  shown  m  the  schedule  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

One-half  of  the  amount  shown  In  the  sched- 
ule In  subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

FuU  amount  slio'wn  In  the  schedule  m  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  sectloo. 


"If  annul)  pay  is- 


Greatsr  tban- 


But  not 

greatir 
than — 


Th«  amount  of  group 
insurance  is— 

Accidental 

death  and 

dismember- 

Life  ment 


O  $8,000  JIO.OOO 

«OOo 9,000  11.000 

g'ooo" ■  10,000  12,000 

SoMO 11000  13,000 

j?Sw- :::  12,000  m,ooo 

J  2  000 --  13.000  15,000 

Jn'ooo l^.OOO  16-«» 

JJ'OOO 15000  17,000 

Jj'ooo 16.000  18,000 

jiooS 17,000  19,000 

Inwo ::::  18.000  20,000 

iMo::::::::::::.-  19.000  21,000 

jianoo  20,000  22,000 

SS'ooo 21000  23,000 

gV'ooo 22  000  24.-000 

Si'OOO :  23.000  25,000 

gj'OOO 24.000  26.000 

Ba'ooo 25.000  27,000 

Bi'oOO 26,000  28.000 

SSMO 27000  29.000 

Wim 28.000  ^".000 

i«;ooo;;::::::::::::     29.000  31.000 

J29,000 32,000 


$10,000 
11.000 
12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 
16.000 
17.000 
18,000 
19.000 
20,000 
21.000 
22,000 
23.000 
24.000 
25,000 
26.000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
32,000 


The  amount  of  such  Insurance  shaU  auto- 
matically increase  at  any  time  the  amount  of 
Increase  In  the  annual  basic  rate  of  pay 
places  any  such  officer  in  a  new  pay  bracket 
or  the  schedule  and  any  necessary  adjust- 


The  aggregate  amount  of  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  that 
may  be  paid  In  the  case  of  any  insured  as  the 
result  of  any  one  accident  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  shown  In  the  schedule  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

••(d)  Any  policy  purchased  under  this  sub- 
part may  provide  for  adjustments  to  prevent 
duplication  of  payments  under  any  Vrognm 
of  Federal  gratuities  for  kUled  or  Injured 
public  safety  officers.  ,„^,„rt« 

"(e)  Oroup  life  insurance  shall  include 
provisions  approved  by  the  Administration 
for  contmuance  of  such  life  Insurance  with- 
out requirement  of  contribution  payment 
during  a  period  of  dlsabUlty  of  a  public  safety 
officer  covered  for  such  life  insurance. 

"(f)  The  Administration  shall  prescribe 
regulations  providing  for  the  conversion  of 
other  than  annual  rates  of  pay  to  annual 
rates  of  pay  and  shaU  specify  the  types  of  pay 
included  In  annual  pay. 

■TERMINATION    OF    COVERAGE 

"Sec  504  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  shall  contain  a  provision,  in  terms 
approved  bv  the  Administration,  to  the  effect 
that  any  Insurance  thereunder  on  any  public 
safety  officer  shall  cease  two  months  after 
(1)  his  separation  or  release  from  lull -time 
dutv  as  such  an  officer  or  (2)  discontinuance 
of  his  pay  as  such  an  officer,  whichever  is 
earlier  Provided,  however,  That  coverage 
shall  be  contmued  during  periods  of  leave  or 
limited  disciplinary  suspension  If  such  an 
officer  authorizes  or  otherwise  agrees  to  make 
or  continue  to  make  any  required  contribu- 
tion for  the  insurance  provided  by  this  sub- 
part. 

••CONVERSION 

"SBC  505.  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  shall  contain  a  provision,  in  terms 
approved  by  the  Administration,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  group  life  Insurance  portion  of 
the   policy   to   an   individual   policy   of   life 
insurance    effective    the    day    followmg    the 
date  such  Insurance  would  cease  as  provided 
in  section  504  of  this  subpart.  Dtirtng  the 
period  such   insurance   is   In  force,   the   m- 
sured    upon  request  to  the  Admmistratlon. 
shall  be   furnished   a   list   of   life   Insurance 
companies  participating  in  the  progranoes- 
tabllshed  under  this  subpart  and  upon  writ- 
ten application  (withm  such  period)   to  the 
participating   company   selected   by   the    m- 
sured  and  payment  of  the  required  premi- 
ums, the   insured   shall   be   granted   life   In- 
surance  without  a  medical  examination  on 
a   permanent    plan    then    currently    written 
by  such  company  which  does  not  provide  for 
the  payment  of  any  sum  less  than  the  face 
value  thereof.  In  addition  to  the  life  insur- 
ance   companies    participating    in    the    pro- 
gram established  under  this  subpart,  such 
list  shall  include  additional  111*   insurance 
companies  (not  so  participating)  which  meet 
qualifying  criteria,  terms,  and  conditions  es- 
tablished by  the  Administration  and  agree 
to  seU  insurance  to  any  eligible  insured  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"wrrHHOLDiNO  or  p««miums  fbom  pat 
■SEC.  506.  During  any  period  In  which  a 
public  safety  officer  is  insured  under  a  poUcy 
of  insurance  purchased  by  the  Administra- 


tion under  this  subpart,  his  employer  shall 
withhold  each  pay  period  from  his  basic  or 
other  pay  until  separation  or  release  from 
fuU-tlme  dutv  as  a  public  safety  officer  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Administration  to 
be  such  officer's  share  of  the  cost  of  his  group 
life  insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment  insurance    Any   such   amount 
not   withheld   from   the   basic   or  other  pay 
of  such  officer  Insured  under  this  subpart 
whUe  on  fuU-tlme  duty  as  a  pubUc  safety 
officer,   if  not   otherwise   paid,   shall   be   de- 
ducted from  the  proceeds  of  any  Insurance 
thereafter  payable.  The  Initial  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  to  be  charged 
any  public  safety  officer  for  each  unit  of  In- 
surance under  this  subpart  may  be  contlniied 
from  year  to  year,  except  that  the  Adminis- 
tration may  redetermine  such  amount  from 
time  to  time  In  accordance  with  experience. 

•SHARING  or  COST  OT  INSURANCl 

•Sec.  607.  For  each  month  any  pubUc  safety 
officer  Is  insured  under  this  subpart,  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  bear  not  noore  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  insurance  for  such  offioer. 
or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
to  be  a  practicable  and  equitable  obligation 
of  the  United  Stales  In  Mwlsting  the  States 
and  unit*  of  general  locskl  government  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  their  pubUc  aalet; 
officers. 


•'INVESTMENTS    AND    EXPENSES 

"SEC.  608.  (a)  The  amounts  withheld  from 
the  basic  or  other  pay  of  public  safety  officers 
as  contributions  to  premiums  for  Insurance 
under  section  506  of  this  subpart,  any  sums 
contributed    by    the    Administration    under 
section   507  of  this  subpart,  and  any  sunas 
contributed  for  Insurance   under  this  sub- 
part bv  States  and  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment under  section  515  of  this  part,  to- 
gether with  the  income  derived  from   any 
dividends    or    premium    rate    readjustment 
from    Insurers,    shall    be    deposited    to    the 
credit  of  a  revolving  Itmd  established  by  sec- 
tion   517    of    this    part.    All    premium    pay- 
ments  on   any   insurance   policy  or  policies 
purchased  under  this  subpart  and  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  the  Administration  of 
the    insurance   program   established   by   this 
subpart    shall    be    paid   from   the   revolving 
fund    by    the    Administration, 

••(b)  The  Administration  is  authorised  to 
set   aside    out    of    the   revoivlng   fund   such 
amounts   as   may   be   required   to   meet   the 
administrative   coets  to  the   AdmmtstraUon 
of  the  program  and  all  current  premium  pay- 
ments on  any   policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart.   The   Secretary   of   the   Treasury    Is 
authorized  to  invest  In  and  to  sell  and  ret^ 
special    interest-bearing   obligations    ol   ttoe 
United  States  for  the  account  of  the  revt^v- 
ing   fund.   Such   obligations  Issued   for  this 
purpose  shall  have  maturities  fixed  wtth  due 
regw^l  for  the  needs  of  the  fund  and  shall 
bear  mterest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
market   yield    (computed   by   the    S«a*tary 
of    the    Treasury    on    the    basis    of    market 
quotations  as   of  the  end   of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  ol  Issue)  on 
all      marketable      interest -bearing      obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  formlnc  a 
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part  of  the  public  debt  which  are  not  due  or 
callable  untu  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month; 
except  that  where  such  average  market  yield 
la  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such  obliga- 
tion shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum  nearest  market  yield.  The  In- 
terest on  and  the  proc«eds  from  the  sale  of 
these  obligations,  and  the  Income  derived 
from  dividends  or  premium  rate  adjustmenta 
from  Insurers.  shaU  become  a  part  of  the 
revolving  fund. 

"■KfKFICIAMXS;     PATMXNT    OF    INSUBANCI 

"Smc.  508.  (a)  Any  amount  of  Inaurance  In 
force  under  thU  subpart  on  any  public  safety 
officer  or  former  public  safety  officer  on  the 
date  of  his  death  shall  be  paid,  upon  the 
eeUbllahment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  to 
the  person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date 
of  his  death.  In  the  foUowlng  order  of  prece- 
dence: 

"(1)  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as 
the  public  safety  officer  or  former  public 
safety  officer  may  have  designated  by  a  writ- 
ing received  in  his  employer's  office  prior  to 
his  death; 

"(2)  If  there  Is  no  such  beneficiary,  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  such  officer  or  former 
officer; 

"(3)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
children  of  such  officer  or  former  officer  and 
to  the  descendants  of  deceased  children  by 
repreeentatlon  In  equal  shwes; 

"(4)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parent  or 
parents  of  such  officer  or  former  officer,  in 
equal  sharee;  or  ^^      ^    , 

"(6)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  office  or  former  officer. 
Provided,  however.  Tlvat  If  a  claim  has  not 
been  made  by  a  person  under  this  section 
within  the  period  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  amount  payable  shall 
escheat  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  617  of  this  part. 

"(b)  A  claim  for  payment  shall  be  made 
by  a  person  entitled  under  the  order  of  prece- 
dence set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  thU 
section  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
death  of  a  public  safety  officer  or  former 
public  safety  officer. 

"(c)  The  public  safety  officer  may  elect 
settlement  of  Insurance  under  this  subpart 
either  In  a  lump  sum  or  In  thlrty-slx  equal 
monthly  Installments.  If  no  such  election  Is 
made  by  such  officer,  the  beneficiary  or  other 
person  entitled  to  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion may  elect  settlement  either  In  a  lump 
sum  or  in  thlrty-slx  equal  monthly  Install- 
ments. If  any  such  officer  has  elected  settle- 
ment In  a  lump  sum.  the  beneficiary  or  other 
person  entitled  to  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion may  elect  settlement  In  thlrty-slx  equal 
monthly  Installments. 
"BASIC   TABi^rs   or  PRXMiuMs;    readjustment 

or    RATXS 

"Sk:.  610.  (a)  Each  policy  or  policies  pur- 
chased under  this  subpart  shall  Include  for 
the  first  policy  year  a  schedule  of  basic  pre- 
mium rates  by  age  which  the  Administration 
shall  have  determined  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  the  lowest  schedule  of  basic  premium 
rates  generally  charged   for  new  group  life 
insurance  policies  issued  to  large  employers, 
taking     Into     account     expense     and     risk 
charges  and  other  rates  based  on  the  special 
characteristic*  of  the  group.  This  schedule 
of  basic  premium  rates  by  age  shall  be  ap- 
plied, except  as  otherwise  provided   In  this 
section,  to  the   distribution   by  age   of  the 
amount  of  group  life  Insurance  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  tnstir- 
ance  under  the  policy  at  Its  date  of  Issue 
to  determine  an  average  basic  premium  per 
SI  .000  of  Insurance,  taking  into  account  all 
savings  based  on  the  size  of  the  group  estab- 
lished by  this  subpart.  Each  policy  so  pur- 
chased shall  also  Include  provisions  whereby, 


the  basic  rates  of  premium  determined  for 
the  first  policy  year  shall  be  continued  for 
subsequent  policy  years,  except  that  they  may 
be  readjusted  for  any  subsequent  year,  based 
on  the  experience  under  the  policy,  such  re- 
adjustment to  be  made  by  the  Insurance 
company  Issuing  the  policy  on  a  basis  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  In  advance  of 
such  year  to  be  consistent  with  the  general 
practice  of  life  insurance  companies  under 
policies  of  group  life  Insurance  and  group  ac- 
cidental death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
ance Issued  to  large  employers. 

"(b)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  In- 
clude a  provision  that,  In  the  event  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  ascertaining 
the  actual  age  distribution  of  the  amounts 
of  group  life  Insurance  In  force  at  the  date 
of  Issue  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end  of  the 
first  or  any  subsequent  year  of  insurance 
thereunder  would  not  be  possslble  except  at 
a  disproportionately  high  expense,  the  Ad- 
ministration may  approve  the  determination 
of  a  tentative  average  'group  life  premium, 
for  the  first  of  any  subsequent  policy  year. 
In  lieu  of  using  the  actual  age  distribution. 
Such  tentative  average  premium  rate  may 
be  Increased  by  the  Administration  during 
any  policy  year  ujwn  a  showing  by  the  Insur- 
ance company  Issuing  the  policy  that  the 
assumptions  made  in  determining  the  ten- 
tative averEige  premium  rate  for  that  policy 
year  were  incorrect. 

"(c)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  stipulating  the  maximum 
expense  and  risk  charges  for  the  first  policy 
year,  which  charges  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  the  general  level  of  such  charges 
made  by  life  insurance  companies  under  poli- 
cies of  group  life  insurance  and  group  acci- 
dental death  and  dismemberment  Insurance 
Issued  to  large  employers,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
group.  Such  maximum  charges  shall  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  except  that  the 
Administration  may  redetermine  such  maxi- 
mum charges  for  any  year  either  by  agree- 
ment with  the  insurance  company  or  compa- 
nlee  Issuing  the  policy  or  upon  written  no- 
tice given  by  the  Administration  to  such 
companies  at  least  one  year  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  year  for  which  such 
redetermined  maximum  charges  will  be  ef- 
fective. 

"(d)   Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for  an 
accounting  to  the  Administration  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each  policy 
year,  which  shall  set   forth,   in   a   form   ap- 
proved    by     the     Administration,     (1)     the 
amounts  of  premiums  actually  accrued  under 
the  policy  from  its  date  of  Issue  to  the  end 
of   such    policy    year.    (2)    the    total    of    all 
mortality,  dismemberment,  and  other  claim 
charges   incurred   for   that   period,   and    (3) 
the   amounts   of   the   Uisxirers'   expense   and 
risk   charge   for   that   period.   Any  excess   of 
item  (1)  over  the  sum  of  Items  (2)   and  (3) 
shall  be  held  by  the  Insurance  company  Is- 
suing  the   policy    as    a   special    contingency 
reserve  to  be  used  by  such  Insurance  com- 
pany   for    charges    under   such    policy    only, 
such  reserve  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  in   advance  of  each  policy  year 
by  the  Insurance  company  Issuing  the  policy, 
which  rate  shall  be  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istration as  being  consistent  with  the  rates 
generally    used    by   such    company    or    com- 
panies  for   similar   funds   held   under   other 
group  life  Insurance  poUoles.  If  and  when  the 
Administration  determines  that  such  special 
contingency  reserve  has  attained  an  amount 
estimated    by   the    Administration    to    make 
satisfactory  provision  for  adverse  fluctuations 
In  future  charges  under  the  policy,  any  fur- 
ther excess  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  revolving  fund  established  under  this 
subpart.  If  and  when  such  policy  is  discon- 
tinued, and  if.  after  all  charges  have  been 
made,  there  Is  any  positive  balance  remain- 


ing In  such  special  contingency  reserve,  such 
balance  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  revolving  fund,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  Insurance  company  Issuing  the  policy  to 
make  such  deposit  In  equal  monthly  Install, 
ments  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  two 
years. 

"BENEnX   CEBTinCATSS 

"Sec.  511.  The  Administration  shall  ar- 
range to  have  each  public  safety  officer  in- 
sured under  a  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  receive  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
benefits  to  which  such  officer  is  entitled 
thereunder,  to  whom  such  benefit  shall  be 
payable,  to  whom  claims  should  be  sub- 
mitted, and  summarizing  the  provisions  of 
the  policy  principally  affecting  the  officer. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  certif- 
icate which  the  Insurance  company  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  Issue. 
"Subpart  2 — Assistance  to  States  and  Locall- 

ties  for  Public  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life 

Insurance  Programs 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  Any  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  an  existing  pro- 
gram of  group  life  Insuranoe  for,  or  Includ- 
ing as  eligible,  public  safety  officers  during 
the  first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part,  which  desires  to  receive  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  subpart  shall — 

"(1)  Inform  the  public  safety  officers  of 
the  benefits  and  allocation  of  premium  costs 
under  both  the  Federal  program  established 
by  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  the  existing 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
program; 

"(2)  hold  a  referendum  of  the  eligible 
public  safety  officers  of  the  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  to  determine 
whether  such  officers  want  to  continue  In  the 
existing  group  life  insurance  program  or  ap- 
ply for  Inclusion  In  the  Federal  program  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subpart  1  of  this  part; 

and 

"(3)  recognize  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum as  finally  binding  on  the  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"(b)  Upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  such  officers  to  continue  In  such 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
program,  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment may  apply  for  assistance  for  such 
program  of  group  life  Insurance  and  the 
Administration  shall  provide  assistance  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subpart. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  premiums  attrib- 
utable to  the  public  safety  officers  enrolled 
In  such  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment program  or  such  assistance  as  would 
be  available  to  the  public  safety  officers  11 
they  were  enrolled  under  subpart  1  of  this 
part,  whichever  Is  less,  to  the  extent  the 
amount  of  coverage  under  the  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  program  Is  com- 
parable with  the  amount  of  coverage  avail- 
able under  subpart  1  of  this  part. 

"(d)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  proportionately  the  con- 
tributions paid  by  the  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  and  by  the  appropri- 
ate public  safety  officers  to  the  total  premium 
under  such  program:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
and  the  Insured  public  safety  officers  may  by 
agreement  change  the  contributions  to  pre- 
mium costs  paid  by  each,  but  not  so  that 
such  officers  must  pay  a  higher  fraction  of 
the  total  premium  than  before  the  granting 
of  assistance. 

•Subpart    3 — General    ProvUlons 

"UTILIZATION     OF    OTHER     AGENCIES 

"Sec.  513.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  utUlze  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  a  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  or  a 
company  from  which  Insurance  Is  purchased 
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under  this  part.  In  accordance  with  appropri- 
ate agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment. 86  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS' 
GBOUF     LIFE     INSURANCE 

"SEC  614  There  Is  hereby  created  an  Ad- 
vlsorj'  CouncU  on  Public  Safety  Officers- 
Group  Life  Insurance  consisting  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  each  of 
whom  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. The  Coimcll  shall  meet  not  less 
ihan  once  a  year,  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man and  shall  review  the  administration  of 
this  part  and  advise  the  Administration  on 
matters  of  policy  relating  to  lt«  activity  there- 
under. In  addition,  the  Administration  may 
solicit  advice  and  recommendations  from  any 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
participating  In  a  public  safety  officers'  group 
life  Insurance  program  under  this  part,  from 
any  Insurance  company  underwriting  pro- 
grams under  this  part,  and  from  public  safety 
officers  participating  In  group  life  Insurance 
programs  under  this  part. 

"PREMIUM     PAYMENTS     ON     BEHALF     Or     PUBLIC 
SAFETY     OFFICERS 

•Sec.  615.  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  any  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  from  making  contri- 
butions on  behalf  of  public  safety  officers  to 
the  premiums  required  to  be  paid  by  them 
for  any  group  life  Insurance  programs  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  part. 

"WAIVER     OF    SOVEREIGN     IMMUNITY 

"Sec.  516.  The  Administration  may  sue  or 
be  sued  on  any  cause  of  action  arising  under 
this  part. 

"PUBLIC     SAFETY     OFFICERS'     GROUP     INSURANCE 
REVOLVING    FUND 

"Sec.  17.  There  is  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
fund  known  as  the  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Revolving  Fund  which 
may  be  utilized  only  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
part 1  of  this  part." 

Subpart  4 — Miscellaneous 
Sec.  103.  Section  569  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by  thU  Act.  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Inamedlately 
after  "569"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated »20,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  for  the  purposes  of  part  O." 
Sec.  104.  Until  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  grants,  activities, 
or  contracts  shall,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  be  available  for  payments 
of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amend- 
ments made  thereby  or  the  application  there- 
of to  any  person  or  circumstances  be  held 
invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and 
their  application  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  106.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  107.   (a)   Chapter  51  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"j  1116.  Assaults  on  State  law  enforcement 
officers,  firemen  or  Judicial  officers 
becaxise  of  their  official  position 
"(a)   Whoever   travels   In   Interstate   com- 
merce  or   uses    any    Instrumentality    of.    or 
facility  for.  Interstate  commerce,  including. 
but  not  limited  to  the  mall,  telegraph,  radio 
or  television.  In  furtherance  of — 


"(1)  a  conspiracy,  attempt  or  solicitation 
to  assault,  injure  or  kill  any  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  fireman  or  Judicial  officer  be- 
cause of  his  official  position;  or 

"(2)  a  killing,  injuring  or  assault  upon 
any  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman  or  Ju- 
dicial officer  because  of  his  official  position; 
and  who  during  the  course  of  such  travel 
or  use  or  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to 
perform  any  other  overt  act  for  any  purpose 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
paragraph;  or 

"Whoever  assaults,  injures,  or  kills  or 
attempts  to  assault,  injure  or  kill  by  means 
of  any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  whlcn 
has  been  transported  In  Interstate  commerce 
any  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman,  or 
judicial  officer  because  of  his  official  position 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman,  or 
Judicial  officer:  or 

"Whoever  transports,  causes  to  be  trans- 
pKjrted,  or  aids  or  abets  another  In  transport- 
ing, or  receives,  causes  to  be  received,  or 
aids  or  abets  another  In  receiving.  In  inter- 
state commerce  or  through  the  use  of  any 
instrumentality  of  or  facility  for  Interstate 
commerce  any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon 
with  knowledge  that  It  will  be  used  or  with 
Intent  that  It  be  used  to  assault.  Injure, 
or  kill  any  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman, 
or  judicial  officer  because  of  his  official  posi- 
tion as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman, 
or  Judicial  officer — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both;  or  11  death  results,  shall  be  punished 
under  sections  1111  and  1112  of  this  title, 
"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term — 
"(1)  'dangerous  or  deadly  weapon'  In- 
cludes any  object,  item  or  device  which, 
when  used  as  a  weapon.  Is  capable  of  caus- 
ing physical  Injury  or  death; 

"(2)  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  State  who  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  crim- 
inal laws  of  such  State; 

"(3)  'fireman'  means  any  person  serving 
as  a  member  of  a  fire  protective  service  or- 
ganized and  administered  by  a  State  or  a 
volunteer  fire  protective  service  organized 
and  administered  under  the  laws  of  a  State; 
"(4)  'Judicial  officer'  means  any  Judge, 
officer  or  other  employee  of  a  court  of  any 
State; 

"(5)  'Interstate  commerce'  means  com- 
merce (A)  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
(B)  between  points  within  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  (C)  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"  ( 6 )  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  State 
or  Commonwealth,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
fireman,  or  Judicial  officer  Is  willfully  kUled. 
injured  or  assaulted,  while  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  fireman  or  Judicial  officer  is 
engaged  in  his  official  duties,  and  no  person 
alleged  to  have  committed  such  offense  has 
been  apprehended  and  taken  into  custody 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  commis- 
sion of  such  offense.  It  shall  be  presumed 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  that 
the  person  who  committed  such  offense  has 
moved  or  traveled  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  prosecution  or  custody 
under  the  laws  of  the  place  at  which  the 
offense  was  committed. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  evidence  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  State 
of  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  with  respect 
to  which  such  State  would  have  had  Juris- 


diction If  this  section  had  not  been  enacted 

by  the  Congress." 

(bi   The    section    analysis    of    chapter    51 

of   title    18   of   the    United   States   Code    is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  item : 

"Ilia.  Assaults  on  State  law  enforcement 
officers,  firemen,  or  Judicial  officers 
because   of   their   official   position." 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
authorize  group  insurance  programs  for 
public  safety  officers  and  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  to  provide  such 
insurance." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  FEDERAL  ACTIVnTES 
IN  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY, 
YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  RE- 
LATED FIELDS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE    PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Tun- 
NEY)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accompa- 
nying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  herewith  the 
annual  report  of  Federal  activities  in 
juvenile  delinquency,  youth  development, 
and  related  fields,  as  required  by  section 
408  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-4451. 

The  reiport  covers  the  period  from 
July  1,  1970,  to  June  30.  1971,  and  eval- 
uates activities  of  the  Youth  Develop- 
ment and  Etelinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  also 
includes  a  description  of  the  activities  of 
other  Federal  Agencies  and  Departments 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  careful 
attention. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  September  18.  1972. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing OflScer  (Mr.  Tunneyj  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILI£  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills : 

HJl.  7701.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leasee 
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of  Indian  landa  located  outside  the  bounda- 
ries of  Indian  reservations  In  New  Mexico; 

HJl  10703.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Port  BeUmap  Indian 
Community, 

HR  13025.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  oi 
May  19,  1948,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  real 
property  for  wildlife  conservation  purpoees, 

and  M 

HR  16677.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  or 
Congress  to  the  construction  of  certain  In- 
ternational bridges,  and  for  other  purpose*. 

The  enrolled  biVs  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


PROTECTION    OP    POREIGN    OFFI- 
CIALS AND  OFFICIAL  GUESTS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

TuNNEY  1 .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 

Chair  lavs  before  the  Senate  H.R.  15883, 

which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows 

A    bill    (HJl.    15883)    to    amend    title    18. 

United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded 

protection  of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other 

purpoees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments; ,  ,  ,._._, 

On  page  1,  line  4.  after  the  word  Offi- 
cials". Insert  'Offlclal  Guests  of  the 
United  States"; 

On  page  2,  Une  14,  after  the  word  offi- 
cials" Insert  "or  official  guests"; 

In  Une  16,  after  the  word  "official' . 
Insert  "or  offlclal  guest"; 

On  page  3,  after  line  24.  Insert: 

"(4)  'Official  guesf  means  a  citizen  or 
national  of  a  foreign  country  present  In  the 
United  States  as  an  ofRclal  guest  of  the  go\-- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
designation  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

On  page  4,  after  Une  12.  strike  out: 
"116.  Murder  or  manslaughter  of  foreign 
officials."; 

And  insert: 

"116  Murder  or  manslaughter  of  foreign 
officials  or  official  guests."; 

After  Une  12.  strike  out: 

"(b)  Whoever  willfully  Intimidates,  co- 
erces, threatens,  or  harasses  a  foreign  offlclal, 
or  willfully  obstructs  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  shall  be  flned  not  more 
than  $500.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
"(b)  Whoever  willfully  Intimidates,  co- 
erces, threatens,  harasses,  at  willfully  ob- 
structs a  foreign  offlclal  or  an  offlclal  guest 
shall  be  flned  not  more  than  »600.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

On  page  7.  Une  15.  after  the  word 
"government".",  strike  out  "and"; 

In  the  same  Une.  after  the  word  "or- 
ganization".' Insert  "and  'official  guest'  "; 

After  Une  17.  Insert: 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  or  applied  so  as  to  abridge 
the  exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

After  line  24.  strike  out 

"112.  Protection  of  foreign  officials." 
and  insert 

"112.  ProtectiMi  of  foreign  officials  and 
offlclal  guests."; 


On  page  8,  line  13.  after  the  word  "or- 
ganization",  strike   out  the  word  "or"; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "offi- 
cial", insert  "or  official  guest,"; 

In  line  17,  after  the  word  "govern- 
ment"," strike  out  the  word  "and"; 

In  the  same  Une.  after  the  word  "or- 
ganizaticMi'."  insert  "and  official  guest';" 

And  at  the  top  of  page  9.  insert  a  new 
title,  as  foUows: 

TITLE  V— FOREIGN  SERVICE 
GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part : 

"Part  J — Porxicn  Sekvici  Gbuvances 


"STATEMENT    OT    PTJKPOSE 

"Sec.  691.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  officers  and  employees  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  their  survivors,  a  grievance  procedure 
to  Insure  the  fullest  measure  of  due  process, 
and  to  provide  for  the  Just  consideration  and 
resolution  of  grievances  of  such  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  survivors. 

"BEOUXATIONS    OF    THE    SECBETAKY 

"Sec.  692.  The  Secretary  shall,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  stated  In  section  691  of 
this  Act.  implement  this  part  by  promulgat- 
ing regulations,  and  revising  those  regula- 
tions when  necessary,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration and  resolution  of  grievances  by 
a  board.  No  such  regulation  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  shall  In  any  manner  alter  or 
amend  the  provisions  for  due  process  estab- 
lished by  this  section  for  grievants.  The 
regulations  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  the  following: 

"(1)  Informal  procedures  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  part  shaU  be  established  by 
agreement  t>etween  the  Secretary  and  the 
organization  accorded  recognition  as  the  ex- 
clusive representative  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service.  If  a  grievance  Is  not 
resolved  under  such  procedures  within  sixty 
days,  a  grlevant  shall  b«  entitled  to  file  a 
grievance  with  the  board  for  Its  considera- 
tion and  resolution.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
regulations — 

"(A)  'grlevant"  shall  mean  any  officer  or 
emplovee  of  the  Service,  or  any  such  officer  or 
emplovee  separated  from  the  Service,  who  Is  a 
cltlzeii  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  the  officer  or  employee,  a  sur- 
viving spouse  or  dependent  family  member  of 
the  officer  or  employee;  and 

"(Bl  'grievance'  shall  mean  a  complaint 
against  any  claim  of  Injustice  or  unfair  treat- 
ment of  such  officer  or  employee  arising  from 
his  emplovment  or  career  status,  or  from  any 
actions,  documents,  or  records,  which  could 
result  In  career  Impairment  or  damage,  mon- 
etary loss  to  the  officer  or  employee,  or  dep- 
rivation of  basic  due  process,  and  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  actions  In  the 
nature  of  reprisals  and  discrimination,  ac- 
tions related  to  promotion  or  selection  out, 
the  contents  of  any  efficiency  report,  related 
records,  or  security  records,  and  actions  In 
the  nature  of  adverse  personnel  actions,  in- 
cluding separation  for  cause,  denial  of  a  sal- 
ary- Increase  within  a  class,  written  reprimand 
placed   In   a   personnel   file,  or  denial  of  al- 

"(2)  (A)  The  board  considering  and  resolv- 
ing grievances  shall  be  composed  of  Inde- 
pendent, dlstlnguUhed  citizens  of  the  United 
States  well  known  for  their  integrity,  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department, 
the  Service,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, or  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  The  board  shall  consist  of  a  panel  of 
three  members,  one  of  whom  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  Secretary,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  organization  accorded 
recognition  as  the  exclusive  representative  of 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service,  and 
one  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  other  two 


members  from  a  roster  of  twelve  Independent, 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
well  known  for  their  Integrity  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Department,  the 
Service,  or  either  such  agency,  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  and  such  organization.  Such 
roster  shall  be  maintained  and  kept  current 
at  all  times.  If  no  organization  Is  accorded 
such  recognition  at  any  time  during  which 
there  Is  a  position  on  the  board  to  be  flUed 
by    appointment    by    such    organization  or 
when  there  Is  no  such  rost«r  since  no  such 
organization  has  been  so  recognized,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  any  such  appointment  in 
agreement   with   organizations   representing 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Service.  If  mem- 
bers of  the  board  ( Including  members  of  ad- 
ditional panels.  If  any)   find  that  additional 
panels  of  three  members  are  necessary  to  con- 
sider   and    resolve    expeditiously    grievances 
filed  with  the  board,  the  board  shall  deter- 
mine the  number  of  such  additional  panels 
necessary,   and   appointments  to  each  such 
panel  shall  be  made  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  panel.  Members  shall   (1)   serve 
for  two-year  terms,  and  (II)  receive  compen- 
sation, for  each  day  they  are  performing  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  board   (Including 
traveltlme).  at  the  dally  rate  paid  an  in- 
dividual at  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  panels. 
grievances  shall  be  referred  to  the  panels  on 
a  rotating  basis.  Except  In  the  case  of  duties, 
powers,  and  responsibilities  under  this  para- 
graph (2i ,  each  panel  Is  authorized  to  exer- 
cise all  duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  board.  The  members  of  the  board  shall 
elect,  by  a  majority  of  those  members  present 
and    voting,    a    chairman   from   among   the 
members  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

"(B)  In  accordance  with  this  part,  the 
board  may  adopt  regulations  governing  the 
organization  of  the  board  and  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  Its  pro- 
ceedings. The  board  may  obtain  such  facil- 
ities and  supplies  through  the  general  ad- 
ministrative services  of  the  Department,  and 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  as  the  ixiard  con- 
siders necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
The  officers  and  employees  bo  appointed  shall 
be  responsible  solely  to  the  board.  All  ex- 
penses of  the  board  shall  be  paid  out  at 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  by  the  board. 
The  records  of  the  board  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  board  and  shall  be  separate  from  all 
Other   records  of   the  Department. 

"(3)  A  grievance  under  such  regulations 
Is  forever  barred,  and  the  board  shall  not 
consider  or  resolve  the  grievance,  unless 
the  grievance  Is  filed  within  a  period  of  eight 
months  after  the  occurrence  or  occurrences 
giving  rise  to  the  grievance,  except  that  If 
the  grievance  arose  prior  to  the  date  the 
regulations  are  first  prom\Ugated  or  placed 
into  effect,  the  grievance  shall  be  so  barred, 
and  not  so  considered  and  resolved,  unless  It 
Is  filed  within  a  period  of  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  part.  There  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  oosnputatlon  of  any 
such  period  any  time  during  which  the  grlev- 
ant was  unaware  of  the  grounds  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  grievance  and  could  not 
have  discovered  such  grounds  If  he  had 
exercised,  as  determined  by  the  board,  rea- 
sonable diligence. 

"(4)  The  board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  in 
any  case  filed  with  It.  A  hearing  shall  be  c^en 
unless  the  board  for  good  cause  determines 
otherwise.  The  grlevant  and.  as  the  grlev- 
ant may  determine,  his  representative  or 
representatives  are  entitled  to  be  present  at 
the  hearing.  Testimony  at  a  hearing  shall  be 
given  by  oath  or  afBrnnatlon.  which  any 
board  member  shall  have  authority  to  ad- 
minister (and  this  paragraph  so  authorizes). 
Bach  party  (A)  shall  be  entitled  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  wltneesee  at  the  hearty 
or  by  deposition,  and  (B)   ahall  be  entlUed 
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to  sene  interrogatories  upon  another  ^ty 
fnd  have  such  interrogatories  answered  by 
the  other  party  unless  the  board  finds  such 
mw^at^ry      irrelevant      or      Immatertal. 
V^TfeqnZt  of  the  board  or  grl^v^t',  the 
S^artment  shaU  promptly  make   avaUable 
STt^iV  hearing  or  by  deposition  any  witness 
uUer  the  control,  supervision,  or  responsl- 
hUltv  of  the  Department,  except  that  If  the 
^rd  determlnesthat  the  presence  of  such 
^ness  at  the  hearing  would  be  of  niaterlal 
townee,  then  the  witness  shall  be  made 
a^ffie  at  the  hearing.  If  the  witness  Is  not 
^e  avaUable  In  person  or  by  deposition 
^m  a  reasonable  time  as  determined  by 
The  board,  the  Tacts  at  issue  shall  be  con- 
S^Tln  favor  of  the  grlevant.  DePp«l"ons 
ff'Ttnesses   (which  are  hereby  authorized^ 
and  mav  be  taken  before  any  offlclal  of  the 
TrUted  States  authorized  to  administer  an 
^th  or  affirmation,  or.  In  the  case  of  wlt- 
^sses  overseas,  by  deposition  on  notice  be- 
fore an  American  consular  officer)  and  hear- 
ing shall  be  recorded  and  transcribed  ver- 

^^•mT)  Any  grlevant  filing  a  grievance,  and 
anv  witness  or  other  person  involved  In  a  pro- 
celling  before  the  board,  shall  be  free  from 
anV  restraint.  Interference,  coercion,  dis- 
crimination, or  reprisal.  The  grlevant  has 
toe  right  to  a  representative  of  his  own 
choosing  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings^ 
The  grlevant  and  his  representatives  who  are 
undw  the  control,  supervision,  or  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  shall  be  granted 
reasonable  periods  of  administrative  leave  to 
prepare  to  be  present,  and  to  present  the 
grievance  of  such  grlevant.  Any  witness  un- 
der the  control,  supervision,  or  responslbUlty 
of  the  Department  shall  be  granted  reason- 
able periods  of  administrative  leave  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  at  any  such  proceeding. 

"(6)  In  considering  the  validity  of  a  griev- 
ance the  board  shall  have  access  to  any 
document  or  InformaUon  considered  by  the 
board  to  be  relevant.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  personnel  and.  under  appropriate 
security  measures,  security  records  of  such 
officer  or  employee,  and  of  any  rating  or  re- 
viewing officer  (If  the  subject  matter  of  the 
grievance  relates  to  that  rating  or  reviewing 
officer)  Any  such  document  or  Information 
requested  shall  be  provided  promptly  by  the 
Department.  A  rating  officer  or  reviewing 
officer  shall  be  Informed  by  the  board  If  any 
report  for  which  he  is  responsible  is  being 
examined.  ^,      . 

"(7)  The  Department  shall  promptly  t\ii- 
nlsh  the  grlevant  any  such  document  or  In- 
formation ( other  than  any  security  record  or 
the  personnel  or  security  records  of  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government) 
which  the  grlevant  requests  to  substantiate 
his  grievance  and  which  the  board  deter- 
mines Is  relevant  and  material  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(81  The  Department  shall  expedite  any 
security  clearance  whenever  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  fair  and  prompt  Investigation  and 
hearing. 

"(9)  The  board  may  consider  any  relevant 
evidence  or  information  coming  to  Its  at- 
tention and  which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  proceeding. 

"(10)  If  the  board  determines  that  (A) 
the  Department  is  considering  any  action 
tlncludlng,  but  not  limited  to,  separation  or 
termination)  which  is  related  to,  or  may 
affect,  a  grievance  pending  before  the  board, 
and  (B)  the  action  should  be  suspended,  the 
Department  shall  suspend  such  action  until 
the  board  has  ruled  upon  such  grievance. 

"(11)  Upon  completion  of  the  proceedings, 
if  the  board  resolves  that  the  grievance  Is 
meritorious — 

"(A)  and  determines  that  relief  should  be 
provided  that  does  not  directly  relate  to  the 
promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  out  of 
such  officer  or  employee.  It  shall  direct  the 
Secretary  to  grant  such  relief  as  the  board 


deems  proper  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  resolution  and  relief  granted  by  the 
board  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  par- 

"(B)  and  determines  that  relief  should  be 
granted   that   directly   relates   to   any   such 
promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  out,  it 
shall  certify  such  resolution  to  the  Secretary, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  re- 
lief as  It  teems  appropriate  and  the  entire 
record  of  the  board's  proceedings.  Including 
the   transcript  of  the  hearing,  if  any.  The 
board's  recommendations  are  final  and  bind- 
ing on  all  parties,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  reject  any  such  recommendation  only  if 
he  determines  that  the  foreign  policy  or  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  will  be  adversely 
affected.   Any  such   determination   shall   be 
fully  documented  with  the  reasons  therefor 
and  shall  be  signed  personally  by  the  Secre- 
ury  with  a  copy  thereof  furnished  the  grlev- 
ant. After  completing  his  review  of  the  reso- 
lution   recommendation,  and  record  of  pro- 
ceedings  of   the   board,   the   Secretary   shall 
return  the  entire  record  of  the  case  to  the 
board  for  Its  retention.  No  officer  or  employee 
of  the   Department  participating  in  a  pro- 
ceeding on  behalf  of  the  Department  shall. 
In  any  manner,  prepare,  assist  in  preparing, 
advise.  Inform,  or  otherwise  participate  In, 
any  review  or  determination  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  that  proceeding. 

"(12)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  to 
insure  that  no  copy  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination to  reject  a  boards  recommenda- 
tion, no  notation  of  the  faUure  of  the  board 
to  find  for  the  grlevant,  and  no  notation  that 
a  proceeding  Is  pending  or  has  been  held^ 
shall  be  entered  In  the  personnel  records  of 
such  officer  or  employee  to  whom  the  griev- 
ance relates  or  anywhere  else  In  the  records 
of  the  Department,  other  than  in  the  records 
of  the  board. 

"(131  A  grlevant  whose  grievance  Is  found 
not  to  be  meritorious  by  the  board  may  ob- 
tain reconsideration  by  the  board  only  upon 
presenting  newly  discovered  relevant  evi- 
dence not  previously  considered  by  the  board 
and  then  only  upon  approval  of  the  board. 
"(14)  The  board  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Secretarv',  with  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action,  of  any  contra- 
vention by  any  person  of  any  of  the  rights, 
remedies,  or  procedures  contained  In  this  part 
or  m  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
part. 

"RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHEK  RKMEDtES 

"Sec    693.  If  a  grlevant  files  a  grievance 
under  this  part,  and  If,  prior  to  filing  such 
grievance,  he  has  not  formally  requested  that 
the  matter  or  matters  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  grievance  be  considered  and  resolved, 
and  relief  provided,  under  a  provision  of  law, 
regulation,  or  order,  other  than  under  this 
part    then  such  matter  or  matters  may  only 
be  considered  and  resolved,  and  relief  pro- 
vided, under  this  part.  A  grtevant  may  not 
file  a  grievance  under  this  part  If  he  has 
formally   requested,  prior  to  flUng  a  griev- 
ance   that  the  matter  or  matters  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  grievance  be  considered  and 
resolved,  and  relief  provided,  under  a  pro- 
vision   of    law,    regulation,    or   order,   other 
than  under  this  part. 

"JUDICIAL  BEVIKW 

"Sec  694.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  692  of  this  Act 
revisions  of  such  regulations,  and  actions  oi 
the  Secretary  or  the  board  pursuant  to  such 
section,  may  be  Judicially  reviewed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promulgate 
and  place  Into  effect  the  regulations  pro- 
vided bv  section  692  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section),  and  establish  the  board  and 
appoint  the  member  of  the  board  which  he 


is  authorized  to  appoint  under,  as  provided 
by  such  section  692,  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  remaUi  deeply  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  brutal  slaj-ings  at  the  Olympic 
games  In  Munich.  Many  of  my  coUeagues 
have  already  eloquently  spoken  of  the 
significance  of  this  tragedy.  Keeping  In 
mind  our  grief  and  indignation  over  these 
crimes.  I  today  urge  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  designed  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  such  an  act  of  violence  in  the 
United  States  against  foreign  officials  in 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  more  is  Involved  here 
than  a  basic  regard  for  human  life  or 
personal  security.  We  act  today  under 
a  special  obligation  of  international  law. 
As  the  Court  in  Frend  v.  United  States, 
100  F.  2d  691,  693  (DC.  dr.).  cert, 
denied.  306  U.S.  640  (1938)  put  It: 

As  In  war  the  bearers  of  flags  of  truce  are 
sacred,  or  else  wars  would  be  mtermlnable, 
so  In  peace,  ambassadors,  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  charged  with  friendly  national 
Intercourse,  are  objects  of  especial  respect 
and  protection.  .  .  .  The  law  of  nations,  there- 
fore, requires  every  government  to  take  all 
reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  [unlawful 
acts  directed  against  ambassadors  or  embas- 
sies]. .  .  .  This  responslbUlty  Includes  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  residence  of  our  am- 
bassador or  minister  against  invasion  as 
well  as  against  any  other  act  tending  to 
disturb  the  peace  or  dignity  of  the  mission 
or  of  the  member  of  the  mission. 

Mr.  President,  between  January  of 
1971  and  September  10  of  this  year,  there 
have  been  238  documented  threats  or 
Incidents  against  foreign  government 
personnel  or  exchange  groups  Ui  the 
United  Slates.  Such  acts  create  untold 
personal  loss  and  fear.  Such  acts  severe- 
ly impair  the  process  of  conducting  for- 
eign relations.  The  incidents  have  in- 
cluded mugging,  automobile  theft,  van- 
dalism, bombings,  assault,  and  rape. 
Such  acts  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

Yet  recent  events  have  made  it  alto- 
gether too  clear  that  we  face  continuing 
and  often  successful  attempts  on  the  part 
of  violent  extremist  groups  to  deUver 
their  special  "message"  to  the  world  by 
mercilessly  slaying  innocent  people,  peo- 
ple who  are  chosen  as  victims  only  be- 
cause of  their  nationality,  race,  religion, 
occupation,  or  simply  their  location  at 
a  particular  moment. 

Predictably,  these  targets  wlU  often  be 
official  representatives  and  employees  of 
a  foreign  government.  But  under  cur- 
rent law.  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
jurisdiction,  except  in  special  circum- 
stances, over  crimes  against  these  peo- 
ple. The  primary  responsibiUty  to  deal 
with  such  crimes  must  and  should  re- 
main in  the  several  Stetes.  This  is  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  our  federal  system. 
But  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  what  is 
happening  aU  around  us. 

West  Germany,  too,  operates  within 
the  framework  of  a  poUce  system  char- 
acterized by  federalism  and  strong  local 
control.  Its  role  in  the  recent  police  oper- 
ation against  Arab  guerrillas  in  Munich 
can  teach  us  a  lesson.  The  actual  opera- 
tion was  led  by  Munich's  police  commis- 
sioner. "What  happened  is  history.  Local 
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forces  are  not  trained  and  experienced 
enough  and  lack  the  full  range  of  re- 
sources to  cope  alone  with  crimes  in- 
volving an  international  terrorist  group 
and  embracing  sispects  of  international 
politics  and  diplomacy.  This  was  plain  for 
all  to  see  when  It  was  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, not  the  Bavarian  Premier,  let  alone 
the  Munich  Commissioner,  who  tele- 
phoned Arab  leaders  in  a  frantic  effort 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  Israeli  hos- 

The  winter  Olympic  games  will  be 
held  next  time  in  Colorado.  Should 
another  attack  occur,  it  may  weU  be 
planned  outside  our  country.  Overt  acts 
implementing  this  conspiracy  could  occur 
throughout  the  world  or  in  several  of  the 
States,  culminating  in  violence  in  one  of 
our  States.  Can  we  truly  expect  local  law 
enforcement  adequately  to  respond? 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  15883  was  intro- 
duced at  the  joint  request  of  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice  It  has 
been  drafted  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
international  violence  and  to  outline  our 
Nation's  responsibility  to  foreign  repre- 
sentatives within  our  country.  The  bill, 
as  amended,  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  August  7.  1972.  by  a  vote  of 
380-2.  Briefly,  the  House-passed  bill 
would  do  the  following : 

First,  make  murder  or  manslaughter  of 
a  foreign  official  or  a  member  of  his  fam- 
ily, or  conspiracy  to  murder  such  indi- 
vidual, a  Federal  offense  punishable  as  a 
felony. 

Second,  make  the  kidnaping  of  a  for- 
eign official  or  a  member  of  his  family, 
or  conspiracy  to  kidnap  such  an  individ- 
ual, a  Federal  felony  if  committed  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Third,  make  the  assaulting,  striking, 
wounding,  imprisoning,  or  offering  of 
violence  to  a  foreign  official  a  Federal 
offense  punishable  as  a  felony. 

Fourth,  make  the  intimidation,  co- 
ercion, threatening,  harassment  or  will- 
ful obstruction  of  performance  of  duties 
of  a  foreign  official  a  Federal  offense 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 

Fifth,  prohibit  certain  demonstrations 
within  100  feet  of  foreign  government 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  intimidat- 
ing, coercing,  threatening  or  harassing 
any  foreign  official  or  obstructing  hlra  In 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  make 
this  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 

Sixth,  make  the  willful  injury,  damag- 
ing or  destruction,  or  attempted  Injury, 
damaging  or  destruction,  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  within  the  United  States 
belonging  to  or  used  or  occupied  by  a 
foreign  government,  foreign  official  or 
international  organization  a  Federal  of- 
fense punishable  as  a  felony. 

Seventh,  make  several  changes  in  the 
Federal  kidnaping  law  as  it  will  apply 
generally.  In  this  regard,  the  law  is 
amended  to  make  the  thrust  of  the  of- 
fense the  kidnaping  itself  rather  than 
the  interstate  transporting  of  the  kid- 
naped person.  This  effort  to  clearly  dif- 
ferentiate the  question  of  what  Is  crim- 
inal from  the  question  of  what  criminal 
behavior  falls  within  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion not  only  makes  the  sanction  more 
rational,  but  also  has  the  practical  effect 
of  assuring  that  a  kidnaping  which  oc- 


curs in  a  hijacking  situation  is  an  extra- 
ditable offense  from  a  country  which  does 
not  recognize  an  offense  keyed  to  inter- 
state transportation.  j 
I  urge  its  adoption.  I 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  three  exhibits  as  follows: 

First,  a  chart  of  incidents  against  diplo- 
matic and  other  personnel  for  the  pe- 
riod January  1.  1972.  through  September 
10.  1972,  and  a  breakdown  of  incidents 
involving  foreign  personnel  occurring  In 
the  first  6  months  of  1971  which  is  illus- 
trative of  the  acts  which  pose  a  threat 
to  free  diplomatic  Intercourse. 

Second,  an  article  frcan  the  Evening 
Star,  Washington,  DC.  September  6, 
1972,  page  A9,  column  5,  noting  a  call 
for  retaliatory  assassinations. 

Third,  an  excerpt  from  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  of  September  18,  1972, 
entitled  "The  Grim  Toll  Taken  by  Arab 
Guerrillas." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

JNCIDENTS  Against  Diplomatic,  Quasi- 
Diplomatic.  AND  CONSrLAR  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS  AND   PEKSONNEL.   SEPTEMBER    11,    1972 

Threats  against  public  and  foreign  officials 

from    January    I    through    September    10, 

1972 

State  Depftrtmeat  Officials,  3. 

Foreign  Officials,  60. 
Incidents  for  the  Period  January  1  through 
September  10,  1972 

New  York  Area.  61. 
Washington  and  Elsewhere,  86. 
Incidents  Against  Cultural  Exchange  Groups 
for  the  period  January  1  through  Septem- 
ber 10,1972 

Nationwide,  31;  total  241. 
Incidents  affecting  diplomatic  consular  and 
quasi- diplomatic  establiahment  and  per- 
sonnel from  January  1,  1971  through  June 
30,1971 

January  8,  1971 — Explosion  at  the  Soviet 
Commercial  and  Inlormatlon  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  minor  damage. 

January  8.  1971 — Automobile  ot  an  Argen- 
tine Embassy  employee  was  stolen. 

January  12.  1971 — WlXe  and  daughter  ot 
the  Korean  Air  Attache  at  Washington,  D.C. 
were  victims  of  an  armed  robbery  at  their 
residence. 

January  14.  1971 — Two  bricks  were  thrown 
thru  the  window  of  the  Aeroflot  Office,  New 
York  City,  causing  minor  damage. 

January  17,  1971 — A  molotov  cocktail  was 
thrown  thru  the  glass  door  of  the  UAR  Mis- 
sion at  New  York  causing  minor  damage. 

January  22.  1971 — The  Latvian  Legation  at 
Washington,  D.C.  was  burglarized  and  equip- 
ment valued  at  $100  was  stolen. 

February  2,  1971 — The  tires  on  an  auto- 
mobile belonging  to  the  Vice  Consul  of  Ku- 
wait, New  York  City,  were  slashed. 

February  11,  1971 — A  member  of  the  Iran- 
Ian  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C.  was  assaulted 
In  the  Embassy.  Minor  Injury  sustained. 

February  17.  1971. — The  residence  of  the 
Charge  dAffalres  of  Mauritania  was  bur- 
glarized and  a  color  telcTlsion  was  stolen. 

February  19.  1971 — Three  automobiles  be- 
longing to  Soviet  Embassy  perscainel  were 
flre-bombed.  One  vehicle  sustained  serious 
damage  and  the  other  two  minor. 

February  25,  1971 — An  employee  of  the 
Iranian  ESnbassy.  Washington.  D.C.  was  as- 
saulted, however,  received  no  Injxirlee. 

February  25.  1971 — Two  vehicles  belonging 
to  Soviet  Embassy  personnel  were  broken 
Into  and  the  spare  tires  stolen. 


February  26,  1971 — Red  patot  was  thrown 
on  the  steps  of  the  Greek  Consulate,  New 
York  City. 

February    26,    1971 — A    Soviet    diplomat'* 

automobile  was  stolen  at  Washington,  D.C. 

March  2,   1971 — The   Chancery  of  Mexico 

was    burglarized    and    approximately    MOO 

worth  of  cash  and  Jewelry  stolen. 

March   2,   1971— Tbe  Iraq  Mission  to  the 

U.N.  was  flre-bcmbed  causing  minor  damage, 

March    14,    1971 — An    attempted    burglary 

was  thwarted  at  the  Embassy  of  Kenya;  how- 

ever,  the  tatruder  escajjed. 

March  16.  1971 — TTie  residence  of  a  Ger- 
man Embassy  employee  was  burglarized  and 
$2700  In  cash  and  personal  papers  were  stolen. 
March  23,  1971 — An  automobile  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Consulate,  New  York  City  was 
stolen. 

March  26,  1971 — An  automobile  belonging 
to  an  employee  of  the  Embassy  of  Chile  was 
vandalized  and  burglarized. 

March  29,  1971 — The  automobile  of  an 
Australian  Embassy  employee  was  broken 
Into  and   a  movie  camera  was  stolen. 

AprU  2,  1971 — An  automobile  belonging  to 
the  Albanian  Mission  to  the  U.N.  was  stolen. 
April    12,    1971 — The   South   African   Con- 
sulate General.  New  York  City,  was  bombed, 
minor  danwtge  resulting. 

April  12,  1971 — An  employee  of  the  Embassy 
of  New  Zealand  was  assaulted  and  robbed. 

April  12,  1971^The  automobile  belonging 
to  the  Counselor  of  the  Yugoslav  Mission. 
New  York  City  was  burglarized. 

April  14.  1971 — Three  Soviet  diplomats 
were  subjected  to  harassment  and  reported 
physical  violence  at  Washington,  D.C. 

April  14,  1971 — An  automobile  belonging 
to  the  Embassy  of  Ghana  wfts  vandalized. 

April  18,  1971 — Several  windows  at  the 
Mexican  Chancery  were  broken  by  a  group 
of  juveniles. 

April  19,  1971— A  South  African  TourUt 
Office.  New  York  was  bombed  causing  mod- 
erate damage  and  slight  Injury  to  one  per- 
son. 

April  20,  1971— The  automobile  belonging 
to  a  Soviet  diplomat  at  Washington  was  van- 
dalized. 

April  22,  1971 — A  bomb  exploded  at  the 
Soviet  Trade  Office,  New  York  City  causing 
moderate  damage. 

April  23,  1971— The  Viet  Nam  Embassy  was 
subjected  to  vandalism  causing  minor  dam- 
age. 

April  26,  1971 — The  Chancery  of  Lesotho 
was  burglarized  of  business  equipment. 

AprU  26.  1971— The  Chancery  of  Peru  was 
burglarized  of  business  equipment. 

April  26.  1971 — Two  automobiles  belong- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Mission  to  the  VJf.  were 
vandalized  causing  minor  damage. 

May  2,  1971 — The  wife  and  child  of  the 
Byelorussian  Ambassador  to  the  UJJ.  were 
subjected  to  harassment. 

May  3,  1971 — The  Counselor  of  the  I^sotho 
Mission  to  the  U.N.  thwarted  a  btirglar  in 
hlB  apartment  and  fired  three  shots  at  them. 
No  Injuries  sustained. 

May  7,  1971 — Two  stench  bombs  were 
thrown  Inside  the  South  Vietnamese  Con- 
sulate General  at  San  Francisco. 

May  8.  1971 — A  Soviet  diplomat  was  robbed 
of  his  wallet  In  Washington,  D.C. 

May  11,  1971 — The  residence  of  a  Syrian 
U.N.  diplomat  was  burglarized. 

May  18,  1971 — The  Jordanian  Embassy 
was  burglarized  and  Metropolitan  Police 
apprehended  the  culprit. 

May  20,  1971 — An  automobile  belonging  to 
the  Consulate  General  of  Argentina  was 
burglarized  In  Washington,  D.C.  and  the 
culprit  was  arrested. 

May  21.  1971 — The  automobile  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Embassy  of  Thailand  was 
stolen  at  Washington.  D.C. 

May  27.   1971— The  Peruvian  Air  Attache 

Office  at  Washington,  DC.  was  burglarized. 

June  1.  1971 — Three  suits  from  the  auto- 
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mobile  of  a  Nlcaraguan  diplomat  at  Wash- 
ineton  were  stolen. 

June  2  1971— The  Ambassador  of  the 
Netherlands  at  Washington  thwarted  an  at- 
tempted theft  of  his  automobile. 

June  13.  1971— The  Mexican  Tourist  Of- 
fice at  Los  Angeles  was  bombed  causing  ex- 
tensive damage.  ^  .    ,         ,  k 

June  22,  1971— A  bomb  containing  16 
sticks  of  dynamite  was  found  near  the  gate 
of  the  Soviet  Mission  residence,  Glen  Cove, 

New  York. 

June  23,  1971 — Eleven  alleged  JDL  mem- 
bers were  arrested  near  the  Soviet  Mission 
In  New  York  City  and  were  charged  with 
harassment  and  disorderly  conduct. 

June  24,  1971 — A  brick  was  thrown  thru 
the  window  of  the  residence  of  a  Soviet  dip- 
lomat in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

June  25,  1971— The  swimming  pool  at  the 
Minister  of  the  Italian  Embassy's  residence 
was  vandalized. 

June  27,  1971— A  heavy  glass  ashtray 
wrapped  in  JDL  literature  was  thrown 
through  the  wmdow  of  a  Soviet  diplomat's 
residence  In  Sliver  Spring,  Maryland. 

June  30,  1971— An  Italian  Embassy  Officer 
was  assaulted  and  robbed  of  $140  and  sus- 
tained minor  mjurles. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Sept.  6, 

19721 

JDL  CHIEF  Calls  for  Killing  Arab  Envoys 

IN   Retaliation 


New  York  —The  head  of  the  Jewish  De- 
fense League  says  retaliation  for  the  killing 
of  Israelis  at  the'  Olympic  games  by  Arab  ter- 
rorists "can  only  be  done  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Arab  diplomats  all  over  the  world." 
The  JDL.  a  militant  group  whose  activities 
have  been  mostly  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  alleged  mistreatment  of  Jews,  said 
retaliation  for  the  murder  In  Munich  "must 
reach  into  the  Arab  ruling  class." 

The  statement  was  Issued  by  Betram  Zwel- 
bon.  national  chairman  of  the  JDL  and  Its 
chief  counsel. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Mehdl,  secretary  general  of 
the  Action  Committee  on  American-Arab  Re- 
lations, condemned  the  murders,  but  blamed 
them  on  Zionism. 

•If  the  Zionists  had  not  Invaded  Palestine 
and  kUled  or  expelled  its  people,  there  would 
have  been  no  Palestinian  terrorism  and  no 
Invasion  of  an  Israeli  village,"  Mehdl  said. 
Hadassah,  the  Jewish  women's  organiza- 
tion, telegraphed  President  Ntxon.  demand- 
ing that  he  recall  U.S.  participants  from  the 
Olympic  Games  as  a  protest  to  the  Arab 
terrorism. 

Mrs.  Max  Natzkln,  Hadassah  president,  said 
in  the  telegram  that  It  represents  325,000 
American  Jewish  women. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  ordered  Increased 
police  security  at  Israeli  and  Arab  consu- 
lates. He  called  the  kUllngs  a  tragedy  that 
had  "cast  a  pall"  on  the  Olympic  Games. 

"We  can  only  pray  that  It  wlU  be  relieved 
and  ended  without  further  bloodshed,"  the 
mayor  said  at  a  news  conference. 

Militant  JDL  pickets  marched  outside  the 
Lebanese  mission  to  the  United  Nations  In 
New  York. 

Elsewhere,  a  continuous  prayer  service  was 
held  In  a  Cincinnati  synagogue,  and  there 
was  a  protest  rally  In  Madison,  WU. 

Rabbi  Albert  Goldman  in  Cincinnati  began 
a  continuous  prayer  service  at  11  p.m.  last 
night  after  receiving  a  flood  of  calls  from 
members  of  the  Jewish  community  wanting 
to  take  part  In  a  memorial  service. 

About  350  persons  gathered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Library  mall  In  Madi- 
son last  night  for  a  45-mlnute  rally  to  pro- 
test the  killings.  "The  terrorism  of  the  past 
few  years  vrtll  not  cease  until  It  is  made 
clear  that  no  country  wUl  give  refuge  to  these 
criminals,"  said  Madison  lawyer  Chalm 
Golden,  who  helped  organize  the  rally. 

Wisconsin  Gov.  Patrick  Lucey  ordered 
flags   on   all   state   buildings   flown   at   half 


staff  today  in  tribute  to  the  dead  and  called 
the  kUUngs  a  "brutal,  wanton  and  senseless 

-The  Most  Rev.  Humberto  S.  Madelros,  arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  said  In  a  statement  that 
the  "mtirderlng  and  taking  of  hostages  in  the 
limelight  of  the  Olympics  are  actions  that 
must  be  condemned." 

(Prom  U.8.  News  &  World  Report.  Sept.  18. 

19721 
The  Obim  Toll  Taken  By  Arab  GuraanXAS 
The  massacre  at  the  Olympic  Games  was 
one  more  in  a  growing  list  of  terrorist  acts 
by  Arab  guerrUlas  in  Just  the  past  two  years. 
Their  bloody  trail  across  Europe  and  the 
Mideast  is  traced  In  this  lUt  of  major  in- 
cidents : 

September.  1970— GuerrUlas  from  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
(PFLP),  In  concerted  operations,  hijacked 
three  airliners— U.S.,  BrlUsh  and  Swiss— to 
a  landing  strip  In  the  Jordanian  desert. 
After  being  held  captive  for  days,  passengers 
and  flight  crews  were  released,  and  the 
guerrUlas  blew  up  the  three  huge  planes. 
During  the  same  period,  another  U.S.  plane 
was  hijacked  to  Cairo  and  blown  up  on  the 
ground. 

November,  1971— GuerrUlas  of  the  Black 
September  group  assassinated  Premier  Wasfl 
Tal  of  Jordan  on  the  steps  of  a  Cairo  hotel. 
February,  1972— PFLP  brigands  hijacked 
a  West  German  airliner,  forced  it  to  land  at 
Aden  and  held  It  untU  the  West  German 
Government  paid  a  5-mlUlon-dollar  ransom. 
May.  1972 — Black  September  gunmen  took 
over  a  Belgian  airliner  en  route  to  Tel  Aviv. 
Upon  landing,  they  demanded  release  of  Pal- 
estinian Arabs  held  In  Israeli  jails  in  return 
for  safety  of  the  passenger.  Israeli  troops 
stormed  the  plane  and  killed  two  hijackers. 
A  passenger  was  fatally  wounded. 

May,  1972 — Three  Japanese  terrorists  hired 
by  the  PFLP  took  weapons  out  of  suitcases 
and  opened  fire  in  the  Tel  Aviv  airport,  kUl- 
Ing  26  persons  and  wounding  80.  Two  of  the 
gunmen  were  slain  by  police. 

August,  1972 — A  guerrtlla  plot  to  blow  up 
an  Israeli  airliner  faUed.  Two  Arabs  m  Rome 
duped  two  British  girls  Into  taking  aboard 
the  Israel-bound  plane  a  bomb  secreted  in 
luggage.  The  device  exploded  after  takeoff, 
but  the  pUot  brought  the  aircraft  safely  back 
to  Rome. 

Sept.  5.  1972 — The  day  of  horror  at  Munich 
ended  with  17  dead — 11  members  of  the 
Israeli  Olympic  delegation,  five  Black  Septem- 
ber terrorists  and  a  West  German  police- 
man. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  ' .  The  Chair  is  informed  that 
the  committee  amendments  are  pend- 
ing and  amendments  would  not  there- 
fore be  in  order  until  the  committee 
amendments  are  taken  care  of. 

Mr.    BAYH.    This    is    a    committee 
amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  all  col- 
leagues know,  on  two  previous  occasions, 
the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
has  passed  a  measure  which  has  become 
known  as  the  Foreign  Service  Grievance 
Act.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  were  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  this  particular  meas- 
ure, an  effort  to  try  to  provide  a  griev- 
ance procedure  for  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers which  is  now  available  for  all  other 
similar  employees  in  other  departments 
of  the  Goveriunent  save  the  State  De- 


partment. It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
been  faced  with  unalterable  opposition 
from  the  State  Department.  It  seems  to 
be  the  feeling  down  there  that  they  do 
not  believe  it  is  anyone  else's  business 
what  they  do  to  their  employees,  even 
faced  with  some  tragic  consequences  as 
a  result  of  what  I  would  caU  arbitrary 
and  unappealable  administrative  deci- 
sions. J   V-   . 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  debatmg 
H.R.  15883.  a  biU  for  the  protection  of 
foreign  diplomats  and  official  visitors. 
As  every  Member  knows,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  proposed  several  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 
However,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Inform  my  colleagues  that  I  do  not 
plan  to  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
part  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill  which 
provides  badly  needed  protections  and 
procedural  due  process  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  and  their  survivors. 

The  Senate  has  already  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  two  separate  rollcall  votes   this 
year,  showing  that  it  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  this  legislation  and  that  it  be- 
lieves that  these  vital  guarantees  of  due 
process  must  be  accorded  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  those  who  serve  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  However,  to  date  action  in  the 
House  has  not  been  forthcoming.  Last 
week  when  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
considering  H.R.  15883  a  report  was  car- 
ried in  the  press  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee.  Congressman  Wayne 
HAYS,  had  vowed  not  to  let  any  such  bill 
come  out  of  his  committee  during  this 
Congress.  In  addition,  I  had  been  ad- 
vised that  Congressman  Hays  would  es- 
pouse the  State  Department  position  of 
longtime  opposition  to  any  meaningful 
due  process  for  Foreign  Service  officers. 
Unfortunately,  I  did  not  have  time  to 
check  out  the  accuracy  of  these  reports 
personally  with  Congressman  Hays  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  last  Friday's  Judi- 
ciary Committee  meeting.  I  should  have 

done  so. 

Faced  with  what  I  thought  was  the 
reality  of  certain  defeat  for  the  bill.  I 
asked  my  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  the  other  day,  when  we  *ere 
discussing  the  measure  now  before  us, 
which  has  the  strong  support  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  if  we  could  attach  the 
Foreign  Service  grievance  bill  to  It  and. 
thus,  convey  to  the  House  our  determi- 
nation to  get  sictlon  on  this  measure.  It 
was  adopted  as  a  committee  amendment 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  iman- 
imous  vote  and  is  now  part  of  the  bill. 
As  the  committee  stated  in  its  report: 
Until   the  Congress  acts,   these  dedicated 
foreign   service   officers  will   continue   to   be 
routinely  and  systematically  deprived  of  one 
of  their  most  basic  rights — their  right  to  pro- 
cedural   due    process    in    the    resolution    of 
their  employment  grievances   The  State  De- 
partment has  failed  to  act  to  provide  the 
rights  for  26  years — now  it  Is  time  for  Con- 
gressional   action.    For    these    reasons,    the 
Committee  adopted  this  amendment. 


Normally,  I  am  opposed  to  bypassing 
normal  committee  procedures  unless 
such  a  step  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Therefore,  I  met  with  Chairman  Hays 
last  week  and  we  talked  about  the  future 
of  foreign  service  r  -evance  legislation 
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in  hla  committee.  He  assured  me  that  any 
reports  that  he  was  determined  to  kill 
grievance  legislation  were  absolutely  and 
categorically  untrue.  He  gave  me  his  per- 
sonal word  that  he  will  make  every  effort 
to  get  a  bill  out  before  adjournment.  We 
both  recognize,  however,  that  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  get  a  bill  out  of  sub- 
committee, through  the  full  committee 
and  through  the  House  and  conference 
before  sine  die  adjournment,  especially 
if  there  is  no  postelection  session.  How- 
ever, Congressman  Hays  suggested  that 
if  such  should  be  the  case.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice   grievance    legislation    guaranteeing 
basic  rights  of  due  process  to  all  griev- 
smts  would  be  the  first  order  of  his  com- 
mittee's business  in  the  new  Congress 
and  that  no  new  hearings  would  be  nec- 
essary. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  the  Senate  to  pass  this  same 
grievance  bill  yet  again.  8.  3722,  which 
is  identical  to  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
amendment,  was  passed  by  a  record  vote 
of  56  to  27  on  June  22.  1972.  Chairman 
Hays'  committee  Is  now  holding  hear- 
ings on  and  is  plEUinlng  to  mark  up  that 
bill.  Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  encumber 
or  delay  Senate  passage  of  H.R.  15883.  I 
do  not  plan  to  press  for  a  vote  on  these 
amendments. 

But  while  the  Senate  will  not  be  vot- 
ing on  foreign  service  grievance  legis- 
laUon  today  I  do  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  decision  in  no  way  alters 
the  strength  of  my  personal  commit- 
ment to  obtaining  final  enactment  of  this 
biU.  Nor  should  it  be  taken  as  a  dilution 
of  the  committee's  interest,  as  expressed 
in  the  report,  in  getting  prompt  action. 
These  Foreign  Service  ofiQcers  have  been 
waiting  far  too  long.  Since  the  Depart- 
ment refuses  to  act  responsibly,  the  Con- 
gress has  no  choice  but  to  act  Eind  to  EM:t 
now. 

Unlike  some  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Congressman  Hay's  past  efforts  to 
secure  justice  and  due  process  for  ag- 
grieved foreign  service  officers  on  an 
individual  basis.  I  believe  that  Congress- 
man Hays  shares  the  concern  of  aU  who 
desire  to  see  the  Americans  who  serve 
their  country  in  the  Foreign  Service 
treated  as  flrst-class  Americans.  Despite 
subtle  inferences  from  some  in  the  high- 
er levels  of  the  State  Department,  I  think 
Representative  Hays  will  be  a  leader  in 
the  effort  to  see  that  due  process  and 
justice  are  done.  Because  of  this  discus- 
sion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
amendment  No.  18,  title  V,  beginning  on 
page  9,  which  is  the  Foreign  Service 
Orlevance  Act,  as  amended  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  be  stricken  therefrom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  that  remain  In  the  bill  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  purposes  of 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCT.KTJ.AN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port  and   have   authored  most  of  the 


amendments  Nos.  1  to  17  to  the  bill  which 
have  just  been  adopted. 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  them  for  Just 
a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  15833,  as  drafted 
by  the  House,  recognizes  that  the  United 
States  as  a  host  coimtry  has  a  particular 
responsibility  to  protect  the  person  and 
property  of  foreign  officials,  Including 
ambassadors,    agents,    employees,    and 
their  families,   whUe  they   are  present 
within  the  United  States.  However,  the 
measure  would  not,  without  the  adoption 
of  the  committee  amendments,  offer  any 
expanded  protection  for  foreign  citizens, 
who  might  visit  our  shores  as  official 
guests  of  our  country  as  members  of  an 
Olympic  contingent.  Thus,  had  the  situs 
of  the  kidnaping  and  subsequent  murder 
of  the  Israeli  standard  bearers  been  Mil- 
waukee  rather    than   Munich,   our   re- 
sponse would  have  been  limited  to  State 
law  enforcement  resources.  No  Federal 
jurisdiction  would  exist  even  though  our 
responsibilities   would   at   least  parallel 
those  which  exist  vis-a-vls  visiting  diplo- 
matic personnel. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  the  actions 
of  West  Germany  in  response  to  the  Arab 
terroristic  lunacy  of  Munich.  However, 
it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  state  govern- 
ments of  West  Germany  now  realize  that 
their  Federal  Government  cannot  be  lim- 
ited to  a  mere  consultative  role  with  re- 
gard to  such  matters.  State  goverimients 
simply  cannot  cope  alone  with  crimes  in- 
volving international  politics  and  diplo- 
macy. 

Hopefully,  we  will  never  again  witness 
the  politictil  assassination  of  visiting  ath- 
letes in  any  country.  Nonetheless,  our 
criminal  laws  must  recognize  such  be- 
havior as  a  violation  of  Federal  as  well  as 
State  law  find  authorize  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  resources  in  such 
cases. 

The  amendments  now  under  disciis- 
sion,  sponsored  in  the  committee  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska^  and  myself  and  supported 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  the  State 
Department,  would  extend  the  umbreUa 
of  Federal  protection  to  cover  "officlsJ 
guests"  of  the  United  States  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  State  so  as  to 
include  visiting  athletes  in  international 
competition,  and  visiting  academic, 
artistic,  or  scientific  groups. 

I  am  glad  that  the  full  Senate  has  now 
given  its  approval  to  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator is  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  ^Mr.  McClellan)  in  urg- 
ing that  the  Senate  approve  H.R.  15883, 
as  amended,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Just  over  a  year  ago  this  Senator  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill.  S.  2436,  on  behalf 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  On  August 
7,  1972,  the  other  body  approved  H.R. 
15883  by  a  vote  of  380  to  2.  That  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  where  it 
was  under  active  consideration  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1972,  the  day  of  the  kidnaping 
and  killing  of  the  Israeli  athletes  in 
Munich.  In  light  of  that  tragedy  a  new 
urgency  for  approving  this  proposal  was 
felt,  especially  as  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  opens  in  New  York 
tomorrow. 


At  the  time  of  the  original  Introduc- 
tion of  this  measure,  I  commented  that 
new  authority  permitting  Federal  juris- 
diction in  cases  involving  foreign  officials 
was  needed  because: 

In  the  paat  the  Government  has  had  to  rely 
on  local  authorities  for  redreea  of  Instances 
of  this  type  with  no  guarantee  that  sufiBclent 
resources  were  avaUable  to  discharge  this 
responslbUlty  appropriately.  This  has  proved 
particularly  embarrassing  In  view  of  our  In- 
ternational obligations  as  a  host  nation. 

During  the  committee  discussion  of 
this  bill  it  was  noted  that  In  this  Nation 
law  enforcement  has  traditionally  been 
a  State  and  local  responsibility.  This  is 
absolutely  true,  and  I  would  have  it  no 
other  way.  This  bill  leaves  that  author- 
ity where  it  has  always  been. 

What  this  bill  would  do  is  to  promote 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  by  pro- 
tecting the  property  and  personnel  oi 
foreign  governments  while  present  in 
the  United  States.  This  responsibility  is 
under  the  Constitution  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  all  recognize  it  to 
be  a  matter  outside  the  control  of  State 
and  local  officials.  In  pursuit  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  host  nation  to  person- 
nel representing  foreign  governments, 
this  bill  would  grant  concurrent  juris- 
diction to  the  individual  States  and  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  prosecute  and 
punish  those  involved  in  acts  of  violence 
directed  at  foreign  officials,  including 
murder,  manslaughter,  kidnapping,  will- 
ful harassment,  and  wUlful  destructicm 
of  property. 

In  no  case  will  the  several  States  be 
ousted  from  whatever  jurisdicticxi  they 
may  now  exercise  over  such  offenses. 
Rather,  as  in  cases  of  assassination  or 
attempted  assassination  of  presidential 
candidates,  the  investigative  and  prose- 
cutorial resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  used  whenever  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  State,  thinks  such  action 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

Following  the  death  of  the  11  athletes 
in  Munich,  Senator  McClellan  and  I  felt 
that  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  House 
was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
cover  incidents  involving  foreigners  who 
were  not  officials  of  another  government 
but  who  were  in  the  United  States  as  our 
special  guests.  On  September  7  we  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  broaden  the  bill 
to  include  "official  guests."  At  the  same 
time,  the  Secretary  of  State  on  behalf  of 
the  administration  was  considering  this 
problem.  He  subsequently  wrote  to  our 
committee  indicating  his  full  support  for 
this  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  letter  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

September  7,  1972. 
Hon.  James  O.  E.\stland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  further  to 
my  telephone  call  yesterday  concerning  the 
urgency  of  the  blU  now  before  your  Com- 
mittee that  would  make  It  a  federal  offense 
to  commit  certain  crimes  against  foreign  of- 
ficials m  the  United  States.  This  bUl,  H.R. 
16883,  was  recently  passed  by  a  vote  of  380- 
2   m  the   House  of   Representatives.   Assist- 
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,nt  secretary  Abshlre  has  written  to  you  to 
Ttauest  prompt  action  on  it. 
'^e  recent  tragedy  at  the  Olympics  In  Mu- 
nich underlines  the  need  for  additional  ur- 
^int  action  by  the  United  States  Oovern- 
Ct^  understand  that  Senators  McClellan 
Z^  Hruska  are  considering  an  amendment 
roH  R  15883  which  would  extend  Its  cover- 
l^e  to  official  guests  of  the  United  States, 
^is  would  accord  protection  to  foreign  na- 
tionals who  visit  the  United  States  for  such 
s^lal  reasons  as  to  compete  In  International 
soorts    events. 

I  fuUy  agree  with  that  aim  and  hope  the 
Senate  wUl  act  on  this  matter  with  the  high- 
est sense  of  urgency   To  facUltate  your  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  my  staff  and  that 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  have  developed 
isneuage   that   would   extend   protection   to 
official  guests.  A  copy  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  enclosed.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  make  it  a  federal  crime  to 
murder    kidnap,  or  assault  an  official  guest 
who  is  'in  the  United  States.  The  term  "of- 
flclal  guest"  will  apply  to  foreign  nationals 
or  citizens  who  are  In  the  United  States  but 
not  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States, 
and  whom  I  have  designated  as  official  guests 
of  the  United  States.  This  wUl  aUow  me  to 
designate  individuals  or  groups  of  Individu- 
als who  are  here  for  important  international 
sports  or  other  events 
Sincerely, 

William  P.  Rogers. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  unanlmovisly  approved 
the  amendment  extending  the  coverage 
of  H.R.  15883  to  those  foreign  nationals 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  "official  guests"  of  the  United  States. 
In  granting  the  Secretary  this  authority, 
I  believe  that  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  designation  is  to  be  used  spar- 
ingly and  only  in  those  cases  in  which  a 
nonofflclal  is  in  this  Nation  on  special 
business,  such  as  the  Olympics,  and  not 
simply  as  a  tourist  or  businessman. 

The  bill  deals  at  some  length  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  112  with  the  har- 
assment of  foreign  officials.  This  Sena- 
tor feels  that  it  should  be  indicated  that 
this  provision  in  the  bill  should  In  no  way 
be  used  to  hmit  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected free  speech  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment.  A  provision  is  contained  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
22-1115,  which  prohibits,  among  other 
things,  the  intimidation  or  harassment 
of  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments or  intereference  with  their  peace- 
ful pursuit  of  their  duties. 

The  courts  have  accepted  that  provi- 
sion as  it  regards  harassment  of  foreign 
officials  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  Frend  v.  United  States,  69  App.  DC. 
281,  100  F.  2d  691  (1938),  cert,  denied, 
306  U.S.  640,  the  court,  in  upholding  the 
law,  noted  that  its  purpose  "is  to  protect 
foreign  diplomats  in  their  Embassies  and 
legations  from  harassment  and  annoy- 
ance." 100  F.  2d,  691  at  692.  Judge  Gal- 
lagher, in  a  concurring  opinion  of  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Zaimi  v.  United 
States.   261    A.   2d.   233    (D.C.   Ct.   App. 
1970),  noted  that  it  "would  not  comport 
with  the  rationale  of  this  statute  to  re- 
quire a  showing  of  such  factors  as  incite- 
ment to  violence  or  threatened  breach  of 
the  peace  as  required  frequently  in  pure- 
ly domestic  free  speech  cases.  To  require 
things  to  come  to  such  a  stage  prior  to 
arrest  under  this  statute  would  largely 
undo  its  clearly  valid  purpose  of  Insulat- 


ing foreign  dignitaries  from  harassment 
and    annoyance   whUe   in   their   resid- 
ences." 261  A.  2d.  233  at  234.  This  case  is 
presently  on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit.) _.  .  f 
In    United   States   v.    Tr avers,   Chief 
Judge  Harold  Greene,  citing  Frend,  noted 
that  one  purpose  of  the  District  of  Col- 
vimbia  law  was  "to  implement  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States,  under  the  Law 
of  Nations,  to  protect  foreign  diplomatic 
personnel  from  harassment."   D.C.   Ct. 
Gen  Sess..  Crim.,  No  U.S.  42935-69.  sUp 
opinion,  p.  5.  April  2.  1970     ^      ^^    ^     . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texi 
of  the  Travers  opinion  be  printed  in  the 
TIecord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. Criminal  Division,  Criminal  No.  U.S. 
42935-69  etal.) 

United  States  or  America 

V. 

John  Michael  Traveks.  et  al..  Defendants 


OPINION 

This  is  a  motion  to  dismiss  nineteen  In- 
formations chargmg  violations  of  D.C.  Code 
§22-115'   on   the   ground  that  the  statute 
violates  the  First  and  Fifth  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution."  The  Second  clause  of  sec- 
tion 1115 — which  is  the  provision  here  in- 
volved ^—prohlblU    anyone    "to    congregate 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  (a  bulldUig  oc- 
cupied by  a  foreign  government  for  official 
purposes    and   to)    refuse    to    disperse    after 
having  been  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  police 
authorities  ..."  The  informations  allege  a 
violation  of  this  provision  by  defendants  on 
November    17.    1969.   apparently    In   connec- 
tion vrtth  a  planned  demonstration  near  the 
Japanese  embassy  concurrenUy  with  the  visit 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  to  the  United 
States. 

I 

The  constitutionality  of  Section  1116  Is 
largely  determined  by  Its  scope.  The  United 
States  urges  upon  the  Court  a  broad  con- 
struction which,  It  is  suggtsted,  Is  com- 
pelled by  the  language  of  the  statute.*  De- 
fendants embrace  the  government's  inter- 
pretation and  go  on  to  argue  that,  as  so 
construed,  the  statute  is  unconstitutional.  In 
my  view.  If  the  construction  advanced  by 
the  United  States  Attorney  Is  correct,  the 
statute  could  not  withstand  constitutional 
scrutiny. 

Read  literally,  the  second  clause  of  section 
1115  constitutes  a  restraint  on  speech  and 
assembly  that  Is  neither  reasonable  nor  prop- 
er As  so  read,  the  law  is  not  concerned 
with  the  purpose  of  a  meeting  but  solely  with 
Its  geographical  proximity  to  a  foreign  em- 
bassy. Its  ban,  on  that  view,  includes  assem- 
blies' that  are  non-poUtlcal,  that  have  no  re- 
lationship to  any  foreign  nation  or  Its  poli- 
cies, and  that  are  concerned  with  purely 
domestic  American  affairs. 

Application  of  this  law  to  activities  In  no 
way  related  to  foreign  missions  Is  not  a 
matter  of  specuUtlon;  those  charged  with 
Its  enforcement  have  so  applied  It  on  at  least 
some  occasions.  Thus,  on  May  5,  1969,  an  In- 
dividual who  had  been  picketing  the  White 
House  in  protest  against  the  Vietnam  War 
was  arested  and  prosecuted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1115  because  his  activities  occurred 
within  500  feet  of  Blair  House  where  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia  was  then  stay- 
ing." 

More  recently,  on  March  14,  1970,  a  group 
of    demonstrators    who    were    picketing    the 


Gridiron  Club   banquet  on  account  of   tt« 
aUeged  discrimination  against  women  were 
dispersed  and  one  of  them  was  arrested  pur- 
suant to  section  1116,  the  theory  apparently 
being  that  that  demonstration   was   Ulegal 
because  the  site  of  the  banquet  (the  Statler- 
HUton  Hotel)   is  located  within  600  feet  of 
the    Soviet    embassy.'    If    the    construction 
advancwl  by  the  United  States  Attorney  Is 
correct  as  well  as  constitutional,   meetings, 
for  whatever  purpose,  may  be  held  In  a  large 
portion  of  Northwest  Washington  only  at  the 
sufTrance   of    the    poUce;    for    most    of    the 
public  and  private  meeting  places  In  that  area 
are  within  a  500-foot  radius  of  some  diplo- 
matic mission."  . 
Notwithstanding  the  Important  purpose  oi 
orotectmg  the  emissaries  of  foreign  nations 
(see  intra) ,  that  Is  too  broad  a  restriction  on 
First  Amendment  rights  to  be  constitutional- 
ly acceptable.' 

To  be  sure,  the  Police  Department  U  today 
largely  acquiescing  In  the  free  use  of  this 
arwk  by  a  faUure  to  disperse  meetings  or  to 
make  arrests.  But,  as  the  experiences  In  front 
of  the  White  House  and  In  connection  with 
the  Gridiron  dinner  demonstrate,  this  atti- 
tude  is   subject  to  change   In  selected   In- 
stances at  the  discretion  of  the  Police  De- 
partment or  individual  police  officers.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  many  times  that  a 
legislative  enactment  which  leaves  the  reg- 
ulation of  speech  or  assembly  to  the  unfet- 
tered discretion  of  law  enforcement  officers 
cannot  sUnd.  Coj  v.  Louisiana,  379  U£.  636, 
663    (1966);    Shuttesworth   v.    Birmingham, 
382  U  S    87   (1966);   Brown  v.  lAyuisxana,  383 
US    131   (1966);   Wright  v.  Georgia.  373  U.S. 
284  291  (1963);  Cleveland  v.  Baker,  167  N.E. 
2d  119  (Ohio  1960) .»  As  this  Court  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  in  United  States  v.  Sicholson 
,DC  Gen.  Sess.,  Crlm.  No.  20210-fl9A,  Greene, 
Ch.    J.)    affirmed.    -   A.   3d   -    (D.C    App^, 
March  13.  1970),  "In  a  government  of  laws, 
the  regulation  of  conduct— particularly  con- 
duct in  the  sensitive  area  covered  by  the 
First  Amendment— must  be  predicated  on  a 
set  of  deffnlte  rules,  not  on  the  opinions  ot 
poUce  officers"  (sUp  opinion,  p.  7). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  Xiit 
prosecution  and  the  defense  (though  for 
different  reasons)  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
^cond  Clause  of  section  1115^  "  ^^f  f/^^" 
necessary  nor  appropriate  to  adopt  the  literal 
construction   they  espouse. 

section  1116,  as  noted  In  Frend.  was  de- 
slened  to  Implement  the  obUgatlon  of  the 
Um^  Spates  under  the  Law  of  Nations,  to 
protect- foreign  diplomatic  personnel  from 
harassment,  indignity,  and  annoyance."  Art. 
1  Section  8.  CI.  10  of  the  Constitution.  This 
governmental  obligation  includes  the  duty 
W  protect  foreign  diplomats,  heads  of  state 
and  government,  and  other  foreign  repre- 
Lntatlves.  from  acts  tending  to  disturb 
their  peace  and  dignity  and  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  foreign  mission."  The  Un- 
portance  of  this  duty,  which  Is  reciprocal, 
is  even  more  clearly  apparent  today— in 
this  age  of  demonstration  and  protest  here 
and  abroad,  when  American  embassies  m 
foreign  countries  are  frequently  subjected 
to"  virtual  siege-than  It  was  In  1938  when 
section  1115  was  enacted. 

Yet  as  noted,  the  broad,  literal  interpreta- 
tion advocated  by  the  parties  goes  far  beyond 
the  int«raaUonal  obllgaUons  of  the  United 
States  and  the  purposes  of  the  sf^^Jf^  Jf 
effect  is  to  be  given,  therefore  to  legislative 
history,  to  obvious  congressional  intention, 
and  to  the  sututory  scheme  as  a  whole,  the 
oertlnent  provision  must  be.  and  under  law 
instruction  is  particularly  "PP^Py^.** 
may  be ''  read  somewhat  more  narrowly  than 
the  literal  language  would  suggest.  Such  as 
when,  as  here,  It  Is  necessary  to  sustain  con- 
stitutionality.'* 

Construed  In  accordance  with  these  canon* 
of  construction,  the  second  clause  of  sec- 
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tlon  1115  prohlblta  those  meetings,-'  held 
within  Ave  hundred  feet  of  »  building  occu- 
pied by  a  foreign  nation  for  ofBclal  purpoees, 
which  have  a  direct  relationship  to  that 
nation,  including  meetings  which  have  as 
their  purpose  an  expresalon  of  views  con- 
cerning the  government  Involved,  Its  per- 
sonnel, or  Its  policies.'* 

This  construction  of  section  1116  avoids 
both  an  overreach  into  unconstitutionality 
and  a  retreat  Into  meanlnglessness."  It  es- 
tabllshee  a  moat  around  foreign  embassies 
to  protect  them  from  public  pressure;  but 
It  does  not  fashion  a  device  for  the  control 
of  what  are  otherwise  protected  domestic 
assembly  and  dissent. 

As  so  restricted,  section  1116  is  constitu- 
tional. To  be  sure,  as  defendtuits  point  out, 
the  statute  represents  a  limitation  on  speech 
and  assembly.  But  this  limitation  Is  slight. 
There  Is  no  restriction  on  assembling  within 
five  himdred  feet  of  an  embassy  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  for  an  activity  having  a  di- 
rect relationship  to  the  policies  or  personnel 
of  the  particular  nation;  and  there  Is  no  re- 
striction on  discussing  or  demonstrating 
concerning  those  policies  and  that  personnel 
anywhere  else  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  view  of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  the  protection  of  the  security  and  tran- 
quility of  diplomats  and  official  visitors,  and 
the  potential  charm  from  demonstration 
against  foreign  dignitaries  which  become  un- 
controllable, the  minimal  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  section  1115  are  reasonable  and 
proper.  Cf.  Adderly  v.  Florida.  386  U.S.  39 
(1966). 

in 
The  motion  to  dismiss  the  Informations 
wUl  be  denied.  However,  In  order  that  the 
Court  and  the  defendants  may  be  advised 
whether  the  informations  state  offenses  un- 
der the  law  as  herein  construed,"  the  United 
States  shall  within  ten  days  file  amended  In- 
formations specifying  (1)  the  nature  of  the 
premises  and  the  foreign  government  which 
used  or  occupied  It;  (3)  whether  or  not  the 
assembly  had  a  direct  relationship  to  that 
foreign  government  or  Its  personnel;  (3)  the 
place  of  the  assembly  and  Its  approximate 
distance  from  the  premises. 

Hakold  H.  Qrexkk, 

Chief  Judge. 

Apsn.  a.  1970 

ToormoTts 

1  Section  1116  provides:  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  display  any  flag,  banner,  placard,  or 
device  designed  or  adapted  to  Intimidate, 
coerce,  or  bring  into  public  odium  any  for- 
eign government,  party,  or  organization,  or 
any  officer  or  officers  thereof,  or  to  bring  Into 
public  disrepute  political,  social,  or  economic 
acts,  views,  or  purposes  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, party,  or  organization,  or  to  Intimi- 
date, coerce,  harass,  or  bring  Into  public  dis- 
repute any  officer  or  officers  or  diplomatic  or 
consular  representatives  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  to  interfere  with  the  free  and 
safe  pursuit  of  the  duties  of  any  diplomatic 
or  consular  representatives  of  any  foreign 
government,  within  five  hundred  feet  of  any 
building  or  premises  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  used  or  occupied  by  any  foreign 
government  or  Its  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives as  an  embassy,  legation,  consulate, 
or  tor  other  official  purposes,  except  by,  and 
In  accordance  with,  a  permit  issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  police  of  the  said  District; 
or  to  congregate  within  five  hundred  feet  of 
any  such  building  or  premises,  and  refuse  to 
disperse  after  having  been  ordered  so  to  do  by 
the  police  authorities  of  the  said  District" 
(Peb.  15.  1938,  52  Stat.  SO  Oh.  29.  }  1  ) 

>  It  Is  also  claimed  that  the  Informations 
fall  to  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  of- 
fenses. 

^The  first  clause  of  section  1116,  with  Its 
more  specific  prohibitions,  has  been  held  to 
be,  and  clearly  la,  constitutional.  Frend  v. 
United  States,  89  App  DC.  281.  100  F.  2d 
691   (1938). 


•In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  the 
government  at  various  times  urged  upon  the 
Court  two  different  Interpretations.  On  oral 
argument,  evidently  hoping  thereby  to  pre- 
serve constitutionality,  the  United  States  At- 
torney suggested  a  veiy  narrow  construction. 
A  memorandum  filed  after  argument  advo- 
cates the  present  broad  and  literal  Interpre- 
tation. 

'  United  States  v.  Flanagan  (D.C.  Qen.  Sess. 
Crlm.  No.  ie283-«9A,  Kronhelm,  J.). 

•The  Sunday  Star.  March  15.  1970,  page 
A-10. 

■  For  example,  the  Dupont  Circle  area  could 
be  declared  off  limits  to  gatherings  because 
of  the  proximity  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  em- 
bassy: meetings  could  be  prohibited  In  Con- 
stitution Hall  because  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  located  across  the  street;  and  every 
use  of  the  large  meeting  and  banquet  facili- 
ties of  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  would 
be  dependent  upon  the  acquiescence  of  the 
police,  because  of  the  location,  within  500 
feet,  of  the  missions  of  Malta.  Burundi. 
Somalia,  and  Zambia. 

•The  United  States  Attorney  argues  that 
when  International  law  Imposes  a  duty  on 
government  "domestic  considerations  cannot 
operate  to  impede  or  Interfere  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  duty"  (Memorandum, 
p.  4).  This  far-reaching  statement  is  Incor- 
rect. International  obligations  cannot  over- 
ride the  prohibitions  of  the  BUI  of  Rights. 
Reid  v.  Covert,  354  U.S.  16  (1957);  Geo  fray 
V.  Riggs,  133  U.S.  258  (1890);  Afroyim  v. 
Rusk,  387  U.S.  253  (1967).  Were  It  otherwise, 
the  President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
could,  by  treaty,  accomplish  what  otherwise 
would  require  a  constitutional  amendment. 
International  obligations  like  any  other  le- 
gitimate considerations  (cf.  Adderly  v.  Flor- 
ida, infra) .  may.  of  course,  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  considering  the  reasonableness  of 
restrictions. 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  In  Frend  v.  United 
States  (see  note  3,  supra)  likewise  noted 
that  the  Constitution  requires  the  grant  or 
denial  of  a  police  permit  (under  the  first 
clause  of  section  1115)  to  be  governed  by 
definite  standards. 

"•Senator  Plttman,  sponsor  of  the  bill 
which  became  section  1115  said  during  Sen- 
ate debate  that  (81  Cong.  Rec.  8589)  :  "... 
under  the  Constitution,  anyone  has  a  right 
to  express  his  or  her  opinion  with  regard  to 
any  ruler  or  with  regard  to  any  government, 
but  I  say  that  they  have  not  the  constitu- 
tional right — If  prohibited  by  law — to  make 
an  offensive  demonstration  In  front  of  an 
embassy  or  In  front  of  a  legislation,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  diplomat,  who  is  our  guest  here, 
who  depends  on  us  wholly  for  his  protection 
not  only  against  murder,  not  only  against 
Insult,  but  against  any  character  of  annoy- 
ance or  Interference  that  will  bring  the  ha- 
tred of  the  people  of  his  country  against  our 
people." 

"  See  4  Am.  Jur.  2d,  Ambassadors  and  Con- 
suls S  4,  pp.  89-90;  Svarllen,  The  Law  of  Na- 
tions (1956)  p.  239.  Cf.  United  States  v.  Ar- 
joiux.  120  U.S  479,  484  (1887);  Article  22  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions. 1111  Cong.  Rec.  23773,  23783   (1965). 

"  Wilson  V.  United  States,  125  U.S.  App. 
DC.  153.  156.  369  F.  2d  198,  201  (1966): 
Schmiedgen  v.  Celebrezee,  245  P.  Supp.  825 
827  (D.  DC.  1965);  Markham  v.  Cabell,  326 
U.S.  404,  409   (1945). 

''Lynch  v.  Oi^erholser,  369  VS.  705  (1962): 
Rescue   Army   v.   Municipal   Court,  331   U5. 

549,  568-575  (1947);  Bolton  v.  Harris, 

U.S.  App.  D.C.  .  395  F.  2d  642  (1968) 

'•  Meetings  may  stlU  be  held  In  the  for- 
bidden area  for  any  purpose  upon  Issuance 
of  a  police  permit.  As  limited  by  the  con- 
struction supra,  the  power  vented  In  the 
police  authorities  Is  not  so  broad  as  to  of- 
fend the  rule  of  the  Nicholson  case  (p.  5, 
supra) . 

"  Unlike  the  first  clause,  the  second  Is  not 
restricted  to  Intimidation,  coercion,  harass- 
nwnt,  and  similar  acts 


"  One  Interpretation  that  has  been  sug- 
gested would  prohibit  congregating  within 
500  feet  of  an  embassy  only  if  those  In  the 
group  engaged  In  one  of  the  acts  prohibited 
by  the  first  clause  of  section  1115.  This  con- 
struction would  give  no  independent  effect 
to  the  second  clause  and  should  be  avoided 
for  that  reason.  United  States  v.  Bramblett. 
348  US.  503  (1955). 

'■The  Informations  describe  neither  the 
foreign  country  or  government  sought  to 
be  protected  by  these  arrests  and  prosecu- 
tions, the  nature  of  the  premises  (whether 
embassy,  consulate,  etc. ) .  nor  the  place  of 
the  assembly.  This  Is  Insufficient  both  In 
view  of  the  construction  of  section  1115 
adopted  herein  and  Rule  7  of  the 
Criminal  Rules  of  this  Court.  See  note  2, 
supra. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
15883  provides  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  means  of  avoiding  the  embar- 
rassment and  potentially  dangerous  re- 
percussions which  may  arise  from  a  for- 
eign government's  misvmderstanding  of 
our  national  Government's  motivations 
in  failing  to  respond  appropriately  to 
some  future  incident  involving  one  of  its 
officials. 

Because  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  organization  was  located  in  New 
York  at  our  request,  this  country  plays 
host  to  an  unusually  large  number  of 
foreign  diplomats  to  whom  we  owe  a  spe- 
cial duty  of  protection.  This  legislation  is 
intended  to  benefit  all  of  these  guests, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  our  oflScial  vis- 
itors. By  approving  this  legislation,  I 
hope  we  can  in  some  measure  prevent 
events  such  as  the  deaths  in  Munich. 
And.  if  they  cannot  be  prevented,  at  least 
we  will  have  the  authority  to  pursue  those 
who  commit  such  acts  and  see  that  they 
are  brought  to  justice. 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  approved. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  occupants 
of  congressional  seats  tend  to  suffer  from 
two  great  delusions.  The  first  is  that  Con- 
gress can  endlessly  extract  from  an  emp- 
ty Federal  Treasury,  by  the  legerdemain 
of  deficit  financing,  unlimited  and  unre- 
payable  sums  of  money.  The  second  is 
that  every  time  something  bad  happens, 
they  demand  that  Congress  pass  a  new 
law.  It  makes  no  difference  how  many 
laws  are  already  on  the  statute  books. 
Congress  must  pass  a  new  law. 

The  tragedy  of  Munich  was  one  which 
certainly  tugged  at  the  heart  strings  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  including  the 
heart  strings  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  but  it  ought  not  to  inspire 
Congress  to  adopt  a  new  law  which  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  offensive  to 
fimdamental  principles. 

This  bill  is  subject  to  several  grave  ob- 
jections. In  the  first  place,  the  Consti- 
tution was  ordained  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment of  men.  This  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion which  Is  totally  Incompatible  with 
that  principle.  It  provides  that  whenever 
the  Secretary  of  State  designates  any 
alien  within  our  borders  as  an  official 
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suest  of  the  United  States,  notwlthstand- 
tag  the  fact  that  he  Is  not  here  for  any 
official  purpose,  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  only  the  States  as  a  general 
oroposition  can  enact  and  enforce  crim- 
inal laws  which  prohibit  violence  shall  be 
suspended. 

To  me.  it  is  a  monstrous  notion  that 
one  man!  the  occupant  of  one  office,  out 
of  200  million  Americans,  by  merely  des- 
ignating a  particular  alien  who  is  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  as  an 
ofBcial  guest  of  the  Federal  Government, 
can  chanee  our  entire  legal  system  and 
extend  to  that  individual  alien  protection 
which  it  denies  to  all  American  citizens. 
The  proposed  law  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary because  State  laws  extend  to  all 
aliens  within  our  borders  all  the  protec- 
tions they  extend  to  citizens  in  respect 
to  crimes  of  violence,  and  these  laws  are 
sufficient  to  punish  those  who  commit 
crimes  of  violence  on  aliens.  The  bill  Is 
subject  to  another  grave  objection. 

It  is  not  only  incompatible  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  establish 
a  government  of  laws  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment of  men,  but  this  bill  also  con- 
tains provisions  which  under  a  multitude 
of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  offend  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  has  rec- 
ognized, and  rightly  so,  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  United  States  as  a  free 
society  is  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of 
first  amendment  rights,  and  among  these 
first  amendment  rights  are  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  to  assemble  and 
protest  and  the  right  to  assemble  and 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  real 
or  imagined.  Yet  this  bill  has  a  provision 
in  it  which  absolutely  denies  the  right 
to  exercise  first  amendment  freedoms  to 
Americans  if  their  exercise  disturbs  the 
peace  of  mind  of  aliens,  designated  by 
the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  guests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  provides  that  no  matter  where  one 
of  these  aliens  who  has  been  officially 
designated  by  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  to  be  a 
guest  of  the  Federal  Government  may  be 
residing— whether  in  an  embassy,  a  pal- 
ace, a  motel,  even  a  tent — no  American 
citizens  can  do  saiythlng  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  his  temporary  habitation  to 
exercise  their  first  amendment  freedoms. 
if  the  exercise  of  those  first  amendment 
freedoms  has  a  tendency  to  harass  him. 

What  does  the  word  "harass"  mean?  I 
am  sure  that  scxnetimes  when  I  get  up 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  express 
my  honest  views  on  public  questions, 
some  Impatient  Senators  think  I  am 
harassing  them. 

The  Supreme  Court  says  that  any  law 
which  infringes  upon  the  exercise  of  first 
amendment  freedoms  and  which  does  not 
specify  within  the  very  narrowest  of  lim- 
its what  It  condemns  as  a  crime  is  un- 
constitutional. 

The  word  "harass"  means  nothing  ex- 
cept to  annoy  people,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  in  a  number  of  cases 
that  before  one  can  Infringe  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  first  amendment  rights,  one  has 
to  prohibit  something  which  rises  far 
above  and  beyond  mere  annoyance  and 


which  really  imperils  stHne  overriding  na- 
tional or  social  Interest. 

Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  think  that 
it  would  be  nice  if  all  Americans  would 
abstain  from  anything  which  annoys 
anybodiy,  but  I  know  that  If  they  always 
do  that,  they  will  never  have  any  free- 
dom. Ours  would  not  be  a  free  society. 
Our  land  would  be  inhabited  by  a  pusil- 
lanimous population. 

I  cannot  bring  my  conscience  to  the 
point — and  it  is  pretty  tough.  I  might 
say — where  I  can  vote  for  legislation 
which  would  convert  our  Government 
even  partially  into  a  government  of  men. 
where  the  whims  and  caprices  of  public 
officials,  rather  than  laws,  rule  the  con- 
duct of  Americans.  And  this  is  particu- 
larly true  if  the  legislation  would  deny 
American  people  the  right  to  exercise 
first  amendment  freedoms  on  which  our 
very  existence  as  a  free  society  depends. 
The  motives  of  those  who  advocate  this 
bill  are  good.  The  motives  of  most  all 
me^  are  good. 

As  I  remarked  this  morning  in  dis- 
cussing another  matter,  the  people  who 
burned  heretics  at  the  stake  were  actu- 
ated by  good  motives,  because  they  were 
afraid  the  heresies  they  preached  were 
going  to  result  in  the  sending  of  many 
souls  to  eternal  damnation  in  hell.  They 
were  trying  to  save  them  from  that. 

The  motives  of  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  are  good,  but  I  do  not  care  how  lofty 
their  motives  may  be.  they  do  not  justify 
the  enactment  into  law  of  a  proposal 
which  substitutes  for  a  government  of 
laws  a  government  of  men.  or  which 
denies  American  citizens  the  right  to 
exercise  their  first  amendment  freedoms 
by  saying  they  carmot  engage  in  other- 
wise lawful  activities  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  temporary  residence  of  any 
officially  proclaimed  guest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  happens  to  be  an  alien  so  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  State,  if 
those  activities  harass  him,  that  is,  annoy 
him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  his 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  myself  5  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  novel  Instance  of  legislation  of 
this  character.  The  District  of  Columbia 
currently  has  a  similar  law  that  estab- 
lishes a  harassment  perimeter  of  500  feet. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  100-feet  rule 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
hibit certain  hostile  behavior,  within  100 
feet  of  premises  belonging  to  or  used  by 
foreign  government  officials. 

It  is  well  established  that  first  amend- 
ment freedoms  are  not  absolute.  The 
Government  clearly  has  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  presence  of  the  public  In  certain 
areas. 

This  exact  issue,  I  think,  was  settled  by 
Frend  v.  United  States,  100  P.  2d  691 
(D.C.  dr.),  cert,  denied,  306  U.S.  640 
( 1938) 

Prend  dealt  with  section  23-1115  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code.  Section  22- 
1115   Is   similar   to   subsection    112(c). 


There  the  court  considered  the  question 
of  whether  there  was  a  violation  of  first 
amendment  rights  and  noted  that  any- 
one could  continue  to  express  an  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  any  ruler  or  with  re- 
gard to  any  government.  Since  the  law 
only  prohibited  demonstrations  in  cer- 
tain limited  places,  the  court  concluded 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Code's 
500-foot  rule  was  a  reasonable  and  prop- 
er restriction.  Note  that  subsection  112 
(CI  only  prohibits  demonstrations  within 
100  feet  of  specified  areas,  so  it  is  nar- 
rower than  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
vision. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stated  in  his 
dissent  in  Adderly  v.  Florida.  385  U.S.  39 
'1966)  at  page  54: 

There  may  be  some  public  places  which  are 
so  clearlv  committed  to  other  purposes  that 
their  use  for  the  airing  of  grievances  is 
aiMjmalous.  There  may  be  some  instances  in 
which  assemblies  and  petitions  for  redress  of 
grievances  are  not  consutent  with  other 
necessary  purposes  of  public  property.  A  noisy 
meeting  may  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
serenity  of  the  state  house  or  the  quiet  of  the 
courthouse.  No  one.  for  example,  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  Gallery  is  the  proper 
place  for  a  vociferous  protest  rally.  And  in 
other  cases  It  may  be  necessary  to  adjust  the 
right  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  to 
the  other  Interests  Inhering  In  the  uses  to 
which  the  public  property  Is  normally  put. 
(See  Coi  V.  Neu  Hampshire,  [312  U.S  5691: 
Ponlos  V   Neu  Hampshire,  345  U.S.  395  ) 


This  tenet  of  constitutional  law  is  re- 
peated in  Coi  V.  Louisiana,  379  U.S.  559 
(19671   at  page  554; 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  m  our  democratic  society, 
still  do  not  mean  that  everyone  with  opin- 
ions or  beliefs  to  express  may  address  a 
group  at  any  public  place  and  at  any  time. 
The  constitutional  guarantee  of  liberty  im- 
plies the  existence  of  an  organized  society 
maintaining  public  order,  without  which 
liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  In  the  excesses 
of  anarchy. 

In  Coi  v.  New  Hampshire,  312  U.S.  569 
( 1941 » .  the  Supreme  Court  elaborates  on 
the  necessity  of  organization  within 
society  and  its  conclusion  that  certain 
types  regulation  by  Government  Is  a  use- 
ful tool,  not  a  denial  of  first  amendment 
rights.  A  page  574  the  Court  states: 

ClvU  liberties,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, imply  the  existence  of  an  organized 
society  maintaining  public  order  without 
which  liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  In  the 
excesses  of  unrestrained  abuses.  The  author- 
ity of  a  municipality  to  impose  reguUtlona  in 
order  to  assure  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  people  In  the  use  of  public  highways 
has  never  been  regarded  as  Inconsistent  with 
clvU  liberties  but  rather  as  one  of  the  means 
of  safeguarding  the  good  order  upon  which 
they  ultimately  depend. 

Cases  in  which  convictions  for  demon- 
strating have  been  reversed  were  in- 
stances in  which  the  statute  employed 
was  held  to  be  unconstitutionally  broad 
or  was  applied  discriminately  Cox. 
supra;  Edwards  v.  South  Carolina  372 
U.S.  229  (19631.  The  court  in  the  Ed- 
wards case  said,  at  p  263 : 

We  do  not  review  in  this  case  criminal 
convictions  resulting  from  the  even  handed 
application  of  a  precise  and  narrowly  drawn 
regulatory  statute  evincing  a  legislative 
Judgment  that  certain  specific  conduct  be 
Ilmlt«d  or  proscribed. 
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The  present  section  does  not  establish 
an  offense  so  generalized  as  to  be  not 
suscepUble  of  exact  definition.  It  clearly 
and  narrowly  defines  the  area,  not  exces- 
sive in  which  certain  activities  are  pro- 
hibited. The  language  of  the  Court  in 
Adderley.  supra,  at  p.  42.  is  applicable 
here: 

Th«  Florid*  treapaM  statute  under  which 
theae  peiilloners  were  charged  cannot  be 
challenged  on  |v»guenea»  ground  1.  It  U 
aimed  at  conduct  ot  one  limited  kind,  that 
U.  lor  one  person  to  trespaas  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  another  with  a  malicious  and  mls- 
chlevoua  Intent.  There  is  no  lack  of  notice  In 
this  law,  nothing  to  entrap  or  fool  the 
unwary. 

Section  112(c)  Is  far  more  circum- 
scribed than  the  general  trespass  statute 
upheld  In  the  Adderley  case. 

Subsection  112(C)  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect a  valid  and  important  Federal  In- 
terest, that  Is.  the  Federal  Government's 
vital  function  of  conducting  foreign  rela- 
tions. To  deal  with  foreign  nations,  the 
Government  must  protect  foreign  ofiBclals 
from  danger  and  tillow  such  officials  to 
work  In  peace.  Repeated  incidents  of  in- 
jury and  harassment  of  foreign  ofBcials 
are  proof  that  a  problem  exists  and  this 
prohibition  is  a  reasonable  measure  to 
allow  the  Government  to  conduct  its 
business. 

Proposed  subsection  112<b).  in  a 
similar  fashion  prohibits  the  willful 
intimidation,  coercion,  threatening  or 
harassment  of  a  foreign  official  or  the 
willful  obstruction  of  such  an  officer  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Any  argument  that  such  a  provision 
violates  the  first  amendment  right  of  free 
speech  is  not  consistent  with  legal 
precedent. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  even  pure  speech  may 
be  reasonably  restricted  given  a  compell- 
ing social  interest.  Feiner  v.  New  York 
340  US.  315  <1951>  ;  Chaplirisky  v.  New 
Hampshire.  315  U.S.  568  il942i.  The 
Chapllnsky  case  held  that  resort  to  per- 
sonal abuse  Is  not  the  communication  of 
Information  which  is  safe  gxiarded  by  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  noted 
that: 

[t]he  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  falsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theatre  .  .  ."  Schneck  y. 
United  States.  249  US   47,  52  (1919). 

This  would  apply  with  even  more 
force  where  conduct  is  mixed  with  the 
speech.  As  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
restated : 

This  Court  has  held  that  when  'speech" 
and  "nonspeech"  elements  are  combined  In 
the  same  court  of  conduct,  a  sufficiently 
Important  governmental  Interest  can  Justify 
incidental  limitations  of  first  amendment 
freedoms,  i  (/fitted  States  v.  O'Brien.  381  US. 
367,  376  (1868).  See  also  Walker  v.  City  of 
Birmingham.  388  U.S.  307,  316  (1867). 

The  Government's  interest  in  prohib- 
iting the  intimidation,  coercion,  threat- 
ening, or  harassment  of  foreign  govern- 
ment officials  clearly  outweighs  the  in- 
terest of  an  Individual  In  making  such 
an  utterance. 

The  type  of  speech  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 112(b)  can  serve  no  legitimate  func- 
tion. To  the  contrary.  It  is  disruptive 
and  interferes  with  peaceful  operation 


of  Government  business.  There  ought  to 
be  no  objection  to  this  measure. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional restriction.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  unreasonable.  The  right  to  assem- 
ble for  purposes  of  Government  is  a  right 
which  must  be  protected  as  well  as  the 
right  for  Individuals  to  express  their 
views. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  protect  our 
guests  and  officials  of  foreign  countries 
in  this  country  how  can  we  expect  them 
to  protect  our  officials  who  are  serving 
in  their  countries? 

I  think  this  is  just  a  matter  of  reci- 
procity. It  is  something  we  owe  them  and 
we  also  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  maintain 
law  and  order. 

Mr.  President.  100  feet  is  just  about 
the  width  of  this  Chamber.  Under  this 
bill,  a  person  could  still  stand  more 
than  100  feet  away  and  express  his 
views.  We  have  to  have  some  balance 
expressed  in  this  statute  respecting  these 
valid  competing  interests. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinction t)etween  the  Frend  case  and  the 
Cox  case  and  other  decisions  mentioned 
by  my  good  friend  from  Arkansas,  and 
the  legislative  proposal  now  pending  is 
as  wide  as  the  gulf  which  yawns  between 
Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  and  Dives 
in  hell. 

The  Prend  case  related  to  a  demon- 
stration near  an  embassy  Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  power,  in- 
deed, the  duty,  to  receive  ambassadors, 
and  it  has  the  obligation  to  see  that 
reasonable  protection  is  accorded  foreign 
ambassadors  whose  officials  duties  re- 
quire them  to  be  here. 

This  legislation  doe$  not  have  refer- 
ence to  anything  of  that  kind  whatever. 
It  undertakes  to  throw  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection we  have  given  ambassadors 
around  any  individual  alien  who  happens 
to  be  in  the  United  States.  Etnd  who  hap- 
pens to  have  been  designated  by  the 
whim  or  the  caprice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  an  official  guest  of  the  United 
States,  even  though  he  is  not  here  for 
any  official  purpose  whatever,  even 
though  he  is  not  here  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  any  governmental  func- 
tion whatever,  and  even  though  he  Is 
here  merely  for  his  own  pleasure  or 
for  purpose  of  picking  up  a  few  American 
shekels  by  athletic  activities  or  making 
lectures,  or  doing  anything  else. 

I  submit  the  authorities  cited  by  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas,  do  not  es- 
tablish the  constitutionality  of  this 
legislation. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  unwise  for  the  American  Government 
to  throw  any  such  protections  around 
an  individual  alien  because  the  Attorney 
General  may  have  falsely  designated  him 
as  an  official  guest  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  forbids  Congress  to 
put  such  protections  around  American 
citizens.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  defeat  this  measure.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect it  to  do  so  because,  as  I  stated  at 
the  outset  of  my  observations,  whenever 


any  tragedy  happens  or  anything  un- 
fortunate occurs,  we  have  a  demand  that 
Congress  pass  a  law  about  it,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  that  law  may 
do  violence  to  our  system  of  Government 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  laws 
have  already  been  piled  on  top  of  laws 
which  to  protect  everyone  within  our 
borders  against  similar  tragedies  or  un- 
fortunate events.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  demand  for  new  laws  which  are  not 
needed,  Americans  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  law-ridden  people  on  earth. 
Multiplication  of  laws  is  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  preservation  of 
human  liberty. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  158S3.  a  bill 
for  the  protection  of  foreign  officials  and 
official  guests  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  need  for  this  legislation.  The  recent 
tragic  events  in  Munich  are  yet  another 
example  of  rampant  terrorism  in  the 
world  today.  No  nation  is  free  from  this 
threat,  and  every  nation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  it  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively. 

With  international  anarchists  abroad 
in  the  land,  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  officials  in  the  United 
States  should  not  fall  solely  on  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  There  are  com- 
plex diplomatic  considerations  which 
must  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  dealing 
with  any  act  of  violence  against  foreign 
dignitaries.  The  Federal  Government 
must  assist  localities  in  protecting  them 
during  their  visits  to  our  country. 

I  particularly  welcome  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senators  McClellan  and 
Hruska.  incorporated  into  the  bill  as  re- 
ported, which  extends  this  protection  to 
all  official  guests.  The  tragedy  at  the 
20th  Olympiad  has  demonstrated  once 
again  that  the  danger  of  attack  by  des- 
perate terrorists  is  not  limited  to  heads 
of  state  and  ambassadors.  We  have  an 
obligation  as  a  host  country  to  protect 
persons  who  have  been  invited  by  our 
Government  to  participate  in  interna- 
tional events  taking  place  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  most  important  that  we  act 
now  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting our  official  guests. 

This  legislation  may  be  only  a  first 
step,  Mr.  President.  Hopefully,  it  will  be 
effective  in  preventing  any  acts  of  ter- 
rorism in  this  country  similar  to  that 
which  occurred  in  West  Germany.  But 
we  must  be  constantly  vigilant,  for  if  it 
proves  less  than  totally  effective,  we  must 
immediately  act  to  strengthen  it  in  any 
way  necessary.  All  nations  must  apply 
available  resources,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  to  stem  the  tide  of  political 
assassinations  which  is  sweeping  the 
world.  With  H  Jl.  15883.  the  United  States 
is  demonstrating  her  determination  to 

mount  that  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
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amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 

''^e  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

*^e  bill   (H.R.   15883)    was  read  the 

""xhe^'FRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
Question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  '  after  having  voted 
in'the  affirmative ) .  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss) .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea.    U 
I  were  i^ermitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nav  "  Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr    ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that    the    Senator    from    Nevada    (Mr. 
Cannon  >,    the    Senator    from    Missouri 
(Mr   Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas  I  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),   the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  GraveD,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana    'Mr.  Hartke)     the 
Senator    from    Minnesota     (Mr.    Hum- 
phrey I   the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
LONG)    the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr  McGovERN).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre*.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana   'Mr.  Metcalf).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie')  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PelD    the 
Senator   from    Connecticut    'Mr.   Ribi- 
coFF(    and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr   Sparkman)   are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming    'Mr.    McGee)    is    absent   on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr  Cannon ^  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre),  and 
the  Senator  from  Coimecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr  DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 'Mr.  Baker  I,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griftin).  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens>,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrsi  is  absent  because  of  religious 
observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits)  . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towsr) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  armounced— yeas   68. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

I  No.  443  Leg.l 
YEAS — 68 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dole 


Allen 


Eastland 

Edwards 

Pannln 

Fong 

Gambrell 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackscn 

Jordan.  N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McClellan 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NATS— a 

Ervln 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Pro  xm  ire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennla 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUUams 

Young 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDEI>— 1 

Mansfield,  against. 


NOT  VOTING — 29 


Allott 
Baker 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 


GrUBn 

Harris 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Long 

McGee 

McGovem 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 


Moas 

Mundt 

Muakle 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Taft 

Tower 


So  the  bUl  (H.R.  15883)  was  passed. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney    one  of  its 
reading    clerks,     announced    that    the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  15495)   to  authome 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for    procurement    of    aircraft    missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  veWcles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  instaUations  m 
connection  with  the  Safeguard  antlb^- 
listic-missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  e^ 
active-duty  component  and  of  tne  tie- 
lected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  other 

^^T^^^enrolled   bill   was   subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

PHrVH-EGE    OF    THE    FLOOa 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate on  S.  632.  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  be  present  in  the 
Chamber:  Jerry  Verkler.  Bill  Van  Ness. 
Steven  Quarles.  Suzanne  Reed,  and  Dan 

Dreyfus. _, 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 


HuGHis).    Without    objection,    it    is    so 
ordered.       ^^^^^^^_^_ 

OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  8389,  which  the  clerk 
will  state.  ,  ,, 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HR  83891  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  treatment  programs  for  certain  drug 
abusers  who  are  confined  to  or  released  from 
correctional   institutions   and  faculties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tne 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments. .  ,  .^,^ 
on  page  2,  line  4.  after  the  word  'pro- 
bation", strike  out  "and"  insert  "or'  ; 
in  Une  5.  after  the  word  "incarcerated  . 
strike  out  "and"  and  Insert  "or";  in  line 
9   after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  '  Ad- 
ministrator"   and    insert    "  Admin istra- 
tion"-  and,  in  line  17,  after  'January  1,  , 
strike  out  "1972"  and  insert  "1973". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, debate  on  the  bill  and  anaend- 
ments   thereto   is   limited.   Who   yields 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?   Without   objection,   it  Is  so 

ordered.  _      ,  .     »   tt  o 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  H.K. 
8389  is  entitled  "Narcotic  Treatment 
Programs  in  Correctional  Institutions. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  rav- 
ages of  drug  addiction.  Directly  or  In- 
directly it  touches  every  American^ tak- 
ing a  tragic  toll  in  Ufe  and  property.  It 
spurs  its  victims  on  to  victimize  others 
Because  drug  addicts  so  often  commit 
crimes  in  order  to  acquire  more  drugs, 
many  of  these  sad  but  dangerous  fig- 
ures end  up  in  jails  and  prisons  across 

the  land.  ^       , ,m^^ 

Few  of  these  institutions  have  facilities 
for  treating  drug  addiction:  so,  while  the 
addict  suffers,  he  may  not  be  cured.  By 
encouraging  the  development  of  (inig- 
treatment  facilities  in  correctional  in- 
stituUons,  we  would  aid  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  these  addicts  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  number  of  crimes  committed  by 
men  and  women  desperate  to  obtain 
more  drugs  at  ans'  cost  to  other  members 

of  society 

Mr  President,  tiUe  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968— Public  Law  90-351— estabhshed 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration—LEAA— which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  providing  financial 
assistance   to  State  and  local   govern- 
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ments  to  assist  them  In  the  control  of 
crime  and  violence,  and  the  Improvement 
of  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  The 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 — 
Public  Law  91-644 — amended  the  1968 
act  to  establish  a  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  State  and  local  correction- 
al facilities. 

States  which  have  created  a  compre- 
hensive plan  can  make  application  for 
correctional  facilities  grants  by  adding 
an  application  for  such  a  grant  to  the 
comprehensive  plan.  This  application, 
under  the  1970  amendments  must  con- 
tain a  plan  for  the  State's  correctional 
institutions  and  facilities  which  meet 
certain  minimum  requirements. 

H.R.  8389  adds  a  new  requirement — 
that  the  States  make  necessary  provi- 
sion for  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  narcotic  treatment  programs  in 
their  correctional  facilities  and  in  their 
probationary  and  parole  programs.  Thus, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  funding  available 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  for  correctional  institu- 
tions and  facilities.  States  must  submit 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  provide  treat- 
ment for  narcotics  addicts  who  enter 
their  correctional  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  immediate  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  enactment 
of  H  R.  8389. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  legislation  in 
the  91st  Congress  which  added  new  part 
E  dealing  with  corrections  to  the  1968 
Safe  Streets  Act.  this  Senator  is  pleased 
to  see  the  additional  language  suggested 
in  this  bill  added  to  section  453. 

As  all  of  us  know,  drugs  and  their  abuse 
play  a  crucial  role  in  much  of  the  crime 
that  is  committed  in  this  Nation  today. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  majority  of  those 
convicted  of  crimes  in  1971  were  drug  ad- 
dicts; the  great  bulk  of  the  burglaries 
smd  robberies  in  this  Nation  have  as  their 
root  cause  a  need  for  money  to  support  a 
drug  habit.  Therefore,  it  is  readily  under- 
standable that  many  of  the  inmates  of 
our  prisons  are  persons  with  a  drug  prob- 
lem. In  order  for  rehabilitative  efforts 
for  these  people  to  be  successful,  the 
question  of  drug  dependence  must  be  ad- 
dressed and  that  problem  solved.  H.R. 
8389  would  insure  that  is  done. 

I  note  with  approval  the  individual 
views  filed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  'Mr.  Bukdicki  and  endorse  his 
suggestion  that  State  correctional  insti- 
tutions address  not  only  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  but  alcoholism  among  in- 
mates as  well. 

H.R.  8389  would  require  that  before 
part  E  grants  are  approved  by  the  Law 
ESiforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
the  State  submitting  the  plan  must  pro- 
vide "necessary  arrangements  for  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  narcotic 
treatment  programs  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  facilities  and  in  connection 
with  probation  or  other  supervisory  re- 
lease programs  for  all  persons,  incarcer- 
ated or  on  parole,  who  are  drug  addicts 
or  drug  abusers." 


This  bill  was  previously  approved  by 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  360  to  2.  It  does 
not  authorize  or  call  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  additional  funds.  It  has  the 
complete  backing  and  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr  President,  that  H.R. 
8389  will  be  approved. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
charged  against  such  time  as  I  may  have 
after  offering  an  amendment. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert: 
Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe    Streets    Act    of    1968.    as    amended,    la 
amended  as  follows: 

ta)  Section  512  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "five"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "six"; 

(b)  Section  520  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "and"  In  the  flrst  sentence  thereof,  sub- 
stituting a  comma  for  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  and  adding  the  following 
thereafer:  "and  $1,750,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974. " 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  for 
12  months  following  its  expiration  on 
June  30,  1973.  There  will  have  been,  by 
the  time  we  complete  our  deliberations 
today.  Senate  approval  of  at  least  five 
major,  fundamental  amendments  to  this 
act,  as  amended.  In»  order  to  allow  the 
agency  time  to  adjust  itself  to  a  working 
basis,  taking  into  consideration  the  sev- 
eral amendments  that  are  involved,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  it  would  be  well  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  for  1  year,  so  that 
they  will  have  that  assiu-ance  of  con- 
tinued existence.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  will  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
personally  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
wants  LEAA's  authorization  to  expire. 
As  far  as  I  know,  the  program  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  positive  measure,  though 
it  may  need  some  modification  and  some 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  early  next 
year  there  will  be  a  Presidential  in- 
augxiration.    Following    that    occasion, 


many  other  things  will  arise  to  take  up 
the  early  days  of  the  93d  Congress.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  get  this  ex- 
tension at  this  time,  recognizing  that  it 
will  shortly  be  our  purpose  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures to  start  a  study  of  a  continuation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Street  Act. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  LEAA  expires  on  June  30  of 
next  year.  Could  we  not  extend  it  for  a 
year,  if  it  is  necessary,  in  February'? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  extending  it 
for  1  year  from  the  current  expiration 
date. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  will  give  us 
some  18  months  after  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  and,  in  my  opinion,  that 
length  of  time  is  appropriate  and  real- 
istic. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  reason  I  ask  this 
question  is  that  for  the  past  several 
months,  in  my  trips  to  California,  I  have 
been  meeting  regtilarly  with  police  chiefs 
and  sheriffs  and  other  law  enforcement 
officials  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
As  a  result  of  the  many  meetings  I  have 
had,  involving  probably  in  excess  of  200 
law  enforcement  ofiBcials,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  very  defi- 
nite need,  as  perceived  by  local  law  en- 
forcement agents  and  ofBcials,  to  amend 
the  law  as  it  relates  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  so 
that  there  can  be  a  better  ordering  of 
priorities  and  so  that  they  feel  that  there 
will  be  a  greater  impact  at  the  local  level 
than  presently  exists. 

One  thing  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  is  that  if  we  extend  the  LEAA  to- 
day by  a  year,  it  would  mean  that  it 
would  expire  on  June  30  of  1974.  Would 
we  be  able  next  year  to  make  some  of 
the  necessary  changes  which  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
would  have  no  objection  to  whatever?  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  he  would  find 
those  changes  to  be  necessary  as  the 
committee  gets  into  the  problem  of  over- 
sight hearings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Caltfomia  that 
this  extension  would  not  set  to  rest  any 
objections  to  the  act  in  its  current  form. 
As  I  said  earlier,  it  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  to  begin  early  next  year 
an  immediate  study  of  the  changes  that 
may  be  desirable. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Would  it  not  have  the 
impact,  if  we  extend  it  for  1  year,  to  put 
off  this  process  of  amending  the  law  by 
an  additional  year?  That  is  something  of 
considerable  interest  to  me,  because  I 
have  had  extensive,  Indepth  meetings 
with  law  enforcement  ofiBcials  in  my 
State;  and  I  can  assure  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  these  law 
enforcement  officials,  with  a  degree  of 
unanimity  that  is  rarely  found,  recognize 
that  there  is  a  need  for  amendments — 
not  that  they  all  agree  to  what  the 
amendments  should  be. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
nf  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Ur  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr  TONNEY.  They  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  changes  in  the  present 

^*Tam  concerned  today,  quite  irasMy, 
tuat  these  changes  will  be  put  off  by  at 
JSTyear  if  we  extend  the  Ufe  of  the 
t^AA  1  year  today,  because  the  law  ex- 
nires  on  June  30  of  next  year.  If  we  were 
S  fxSkd  it  to  June  30.  1974,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  those  necessary  changes 
^bably  would  not  take  place  untU  Jan- 
STry.  Ferbrary,  or  March  of  1974,  rather 
than  January.   February,   or  March  of 
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Mr  McCLELLAN.  One  of  the  purposes 
in  seeking  the  extension  is  tiiat  we  can 
have  time  to  give  consideration  to  the 
proposed  amendments.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, if  I  remain  on  as  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee— so  far  as  I  know.  I  will,  if 


!"^"'he^to  pr^ess  crime  bills  next 
vear  just  as  we  have  done  this  year 
Hopefully,  we  will  not  be  crowded  and 
can  take  up  such  amendments. 

I  said  earlier  today  in  my  remarks  on 
one  of  these  bills  or  with  respect  t»  one 
of  the  various  amendments  that  tne 
LEAA  is  a  measure  that  needs  continu- 
ing study.  That  will  be  one  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  subcommittee  next  year. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  It  will  be  9  months  be- 
fore the  LEAA  expires.  I  wonder  whether 
the  chairman  or  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  who  is  offering  the 
amendment,  could  expand  on  the  rea- 
sons for  the  need  to  make  this  extension 
now— why  we  cannot  wait  until  next 
year,  as  we  come  closer  to  the  date  of 

expiration.  ..  i.  ^  >,„ 

Mr    HRUSKA.  The  reason  stated  by 
me  is  this:  By  the  time  we  will  finish  our 
deUberations  today,  the  Senate  will  have 
approved  at  least  five,  and  perhaps  six, 
verv      substantial      and      fundamental 
amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act.  They  are  very 
fundamental.  They  are  extensive.  U  the 
agency  will  be  required  to  adjust  its  en- 
tire program  and  the  allocation  of  funds 
and  the   functioning  of   its   agency   to 
these  amendments  with  any  degree  of 
assurance   for   the   coming   fiscal   year, 
ihey  ought  to  know  now  and  have  the 
assurance  that  there  will  be  continued 
authority  following  midnight  of  June  30 
next,  when  the  authority  of  this  act  ex- 
pires Without  that  assurance,  they  will 
be  operating  in  Umbo,  very  likely,  for  the 
flrst  few  months  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  the  amendments 
we  are  adopting  to  the  bill  will  expire 
with  the  act.  and  the  LEAA  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  them  into 
operation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  a  matter  of  sound  administration 
that  the  authority  be  extended,  but  the 
extension  would  in  no  way  militate 
against  the  consideration  by  Congress 
next  year  of  any  type  of  amendment  as 
to  the  substance  of  the  act  itself.  It 
would  simply  allow  the  ordinary  routine 


of  the  agency  to  continue,  and  it  would 
allow  the  new  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1  of  next  year 
to  attach  as  soon  as  they  are  perfected. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  see.  I  appreciate  the 
distinguished  Senators  comments. 

I  certainly  feel  that  we  ought  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  LEAA  when  it  expires  next 
year,  and  I  would  not  want  to  see  the 
LEAA  living  in  limbo. 

However.  I  do  beUeve  strongly  that 
certain  amendments  should  be  made  to 
the  basic  authorization  which  would 
make  the  program  much  more  effective 
at  the  local  grassroots  level.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  this. 

In  my  State.  I  have  spoken  to  a  couple 
of  hundred  law  enforcement  officials  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  this  problem  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  This  has  made  me  rea- 
lize that  there  is  an  urgency  for  reform — 
not  that  all  the  law  enforcement  officials 
agree  as  to  what  the  reform  ought  to  be. 
I  would  not  pretend  to  suggest  that  that 
is  what  I  have  learned.  But  I  have  learned 
that  they  feel  that  the  program  could  be 
much  more  effective  than  it  presently  is. 
I  confess  that  I  am  concerned  to  see 
the  basic  authorization  extended  for  an- 
other 12  months,  which  would  put  off. 
it  would  seem  to  me.  by  at  least  8  months, 
the  kind  of  reform  that  I  ttiink  is  needed 
and  which  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  agree  to  in 
the  way  of  amendments. 

It  is  not  a  substantial  departure  from 
the  normal  procedures  of  our  committee 
to  bring  something  as  important  as  an 
extension  of  the  LEAA  for  1  year  to  the 
floor  without  any  discussion  in  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  believe  that  all  possible 
amendments  to  the  safe  streets  bill  can 
be  processed  and  enacted  before  the  au- 
thorization expires  next  June? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well.  I  would  think 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Unless  we  act  to  ex- 
tend it.  we  will  at  some  future  date  have 
nothing  to  amend. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  clear  that  the  LEAA 
should  have  a  continued  life.  It  would 
also  seem  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  it  ex- 
pires June  30  next  year,  we  would  have 
a  good,  solid  6  months  in  which  to  ex- 
tend it  as  simply  as  we  are  doing  it  here 
today,  if  it  appeared  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  have  the  necessary  oversight 
hearings  and  make  the  necessary  rec- 
ommendations for  amendments  prior 
to  the  expiration  date.  June  30. 

Mr.  McCLELLEN.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  another  thing  to  consid- 
er is  the  press  of  appropriation  measures 
that  we  will  face.  If  the  act  has  not  been 
extended  by  June  30,  there  would  not 
be  any  program  to  make  appropriations 
for.  I  do  not  believe  the  amendment  op- 
erates against  the  Senator's  wishes.  In- 
deed, it  will  likely  serve  his  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Who  has  charge  of 
the  time? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Al- 
len ) .  All  time  allotted  has  expired 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  the  proposed 
amendment?  _^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
asks,  who  would  yield  time?  Ten  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  9  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the  amend- 
ment, but  all  the  time  that  has  been 
allotted,  the  last  4  minutes,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  know,  who  is  handling 
the  time''  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  handling 
time  on  his  amendment  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  controlling  the  other 

side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  have  any  time, 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  it  to  the  Senator. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  Arkansas  has  9  minutes 

remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the   Senator   from   Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  concerns  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  California  >  Mr.  Tttnney  >    Here  is 
an  amendment  coming  up,  concerning 
what   is   perhaps   the   most   important 
weapon  to  meet  the  problems  of   law 
enforcement  in  this  country,  trying  to 
provide  some  kind    f  help  and  assistance 
to  the  local  communities  In  the  States, 
and  it  is  being  considered  here  almost 
by  a  voice  vote,  on  the  question  of  ex- 
tending It  for  2  years.  That  was  the 
InltiEJ  amendment,  as  I  understand  It, 
of   the   Senator   from   Nebraska,   for   2 

years? 
Mr,    HRUSKA.    Oh,    no.    One    year. 

Twelve  months. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  year.  It  was  not 
even  considered  In  the  committee.  No 
one  made  any  expression  that  It  would 
be  considered.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
particular  figure  will  be  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I.  too,  would  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  California  about  those  in 
my  State  and  In  the  New  England  area 
who  are  very  much  concerned  about  the 
whole  direction  of  the  LEAA.  This  Is  not 
only  said  by  those  who  are  involved  in 
the  program.  The  GAO  has  made  a  re- 
port CHI  the  LEAA.  It  has  raised  aU  kinds 
of   questions    and   problems    about   the 
financing   of   the   program.   The   House 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
held  hearings   on   It  as   well   and   has 
pointed  out  all  kinds  of  problems  con- 
nected with  it. 

I  also  share  the  concern  as  to  whether 
we  are  fulfilling  our  resfx>nsibillties  by 
deferring  action  for  1  year.  I.  for  one. 
think  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to 
hold  hearings  the  early  part  of  next  year 
If  we  get  Into  the  problem  of  extending 
the  time  there  is  adequate  time  that  will 
come  along  and  I  wlU  join  the  chairman 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  extend  it  and 
not  interrupt  the  orderly  workings  of 
the  agency. 
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All  of  us  understand  the  Importance 
of  this  legislation.  LEAA  has  faced  many 
problems  since  its  earliest  days,  especial- 
ly with  the  troika  setup,  in  the  war  on 
crime  in  this  country.  Now,  in  the  quiet 
of  the  siftemoon,  in  almost  routine  fash- 
ion, we  are  ccmsidering  extending  it  for 
another  year.  I  join  the  concern  of  my 
colleague  from  California  that  we  should 
find  out  about  the  whole  country's  crime 
needs  and  whether  addiUonal  kinds  of 
appropriations  and  authorizations  will 
be  needed.  If  they  are.  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  American  people  and 
make  that  request  by  justifying  it  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  If  not.  that  l.s 
another  matter.  But  deferring  this  kind 
of  action  on  it.  I.  for  one.  have  the  moet 
serious  kinds  of  reservations  about  it. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  fact  that,  as  the 
Senator  from  California  has  pointed  out. 
we  had  no  idea  that  this  would  come  up. 
Many  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  spent  long  hours  on  the 
development  of  this  legislation  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  all  be  interested 
and  concerned. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  the  Senator 
wsuit  to  abolish  the  LEAA? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  The  answer  to 
that  is  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  your  goal  is  short 
of  abolition.  I  point  out  that  there  Is 
nothing  to  keep  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts or  any   other  concerned  Senator 
from    offering    amendments    or    intro- 
ducing a  new  bill  now,  early  next  year, 
or  at  any  other  future  date.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  we  would  like  it  for  2  years. 
I  said  that  was  too  long  and  that  1  year 
would    be    long    enough,    because    that 
A-ould  give  us  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider legislation  and  amendments  which 
would  be  offered,  or  other  bUls  that  might 
be  brought  up  elsewhere.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  want  to  do  it  now.  then  get 
ready  to  do  it  next  year,  or  abolish  it.  It 
seems  to  me  no  one  is  trying  to  keep 
anything  from  anyone.  This  is  a  more 
orderly  procedure  to  follow,  and  it  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  work  on  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Obviously.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  program,  but  we  should  not 
renew  without  much  longer  considera- 
tion a  program  that  sends  huge  sums 
out  to  the  local  communities  when  all 
kinds  of  questions  have  been  rsused  about 
the  program.  The  GAO  has  raised  ques- 
tions and  problems  about  it,  and  so  has 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
in  the  House.  Rather  than  suddenly  ex- 
tending the  time  period  now.  I  feel  that 
this  matter  should  be  our  subcommittee's 
first  order  of  business  early  next  year. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  aids 
States  and  localities  is  as  important  in 
helping  and  assisting  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  State  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies through  the  LEAA. 

I  think  that  we  have  responsibility  on 
that  program  to  consider  whether  it 
represents  the  best  judgment,  and  that 
6  months,  or  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
all  the  time  that  it  takes  to  do  it,  should 
be  put  into  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
me  that  it  appears,  around  this  body — 
at  least  in  the  limited  time  I  have  been 
here.  10  years— that  nothing  really  gets 


done  until  the  legislation  has  already  ex- 
pired. I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  programs 
this  year  that  were  extended  for  1  year 
even  though  they  did  net  expire  until 
the  next  year,  but  we  cannot  get  support 
for  them  because  they  want  to  have  addi- 
tional studies,  additional  testing,  and  so 
forth.  I  feel  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
here  and  I  think  that  what  we  should  do 
is  be  about  that  business  the  early  part 
of  next  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
give  assurance  to  the  chairman  that  I 
will  consider  offering  amendments  that 
wiU  help  and  assist  the  chairman  in  this 
effort;  but  I  cannot  for  the  Me  of  me  see 
why  we  should  consider  extending  it  a 
year  when  so  many  serious  and  grievous 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
funding  and  the  administration  of  it, 
which  have  been  raised  by  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  as  well  as  by  the  GAO, 
let  alone  various  questions  of  employment 
raised  by  civil  rights  leaders.  So  I  would 
hope  that  rather  than  delaying  the  tune, 
what  the  chairman  should  do.  with  all 
the  various  responsibilities  he  has,  is  to 
see  that  this  will  be  the  first  order  of  bus- 
iness in  the  next  session. 

I  want  to  indicate  my  reservations 
about  this  amendment.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  withdraw 
it  After  the  hearings  are  over,  and  we 
are  unable  to  gee  about  the  business  of 
completing  the  legislation.  I  shall  join 
as  a  cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas in  extending  it.  U  we  are  unable  to 
do  it.  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
legislation,  obviously,  none  of  us  wants 
to  see  it.  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  a 
responsibihty  to  see  that  we  start  early 
hearings  on  the  most  important  Federal 
program  we  have  to  fight  the  problems  of 
crime  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  agree 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  this  IS  a  very  important 
program  for  law  enforcement.  But  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Senator  objects  to  ex- 
tending it  a  year.  Senators  can  offer 
amendments  at  any  time. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this 
amendment.  Certainly,  there  is  no  ul- 
terior motive  here  in  trying  to  get  it 
adopted  If  the  Senator  wants  to  cut  it 
off,  it  is  all  right  with  me.  I  would  not 
have  to  work  as  hard. 

The  Doint  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
get  time  so  that  we  will  have  time  m 
which  to  deliberate  and  offer  proper 
amendments  to  the  act. 

I   think   the   amencjment   should   be 

agreed  to.  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  2 

minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  law  establishing  the  LEAA,  and 
the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  was  enacted,  it  was  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  most  important  programs  in 
the  country  today.  I  fully  agree.  I  sub- 
scribe to  that. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  emphasizing  its 
importance  and  to  make  it  highly  ap- 
plicable in  the  interest  of  sound  adminis- 
tration that  the  amendment  is  proposed. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  no  harm  done. 
On  the  contrary,  a  lot  of  benefit  can  re- 
sult, because  LEAA  can  go  forward  with 
the  assurance  that  they  can  make  tenta- 
tive plans  for  the  allocation  of  fimds  and 
can  make  plans  for  the  following  year. 
In  the  meantime,  any  effort  to  revise  the 
program  or  amend  it  or  extend  it  fur- 
ther or  contract  it  so  as  to  make  it  less 
extensive  can  certainly  be  made.  We  are 
not  foreclosed  from  attempting  that.  We 
can  go  forward  in  any  way  we  choose. 

We  do  not  have  6  months  next  year 
before  the  expiration  of  the  authonty 
of  this  bill.  The  usual  procedure  is  not 
to  introduce  any  bills  in  this  body,  as  I 
remember  it,   until  after  the  President 
has  sent  down  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  I  do  not  remember  if  that  ap- 
plies in  inaugural  years.  However,  nor- 
mally  we  do  not  do  so,   and  \nth  the 
inaugural    ceremonies    and    everything 
else,  we  can  cut  off  the  entire  month  of 
January.  There  are  many  other  things 
we  have  to  do  in  the  remaining  months. 
We  should  not  lay  this  aside.  They 
can  plan  the  administration  of  many  of 
the  programs,  including  the  change  we 
are  proposing  here.  It  would  be  well  that 
we  do  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  all  time  remain- 
ing. Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  de- 
sire to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  back  his  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Tunney) 

and  myself.  „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senausr  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr 
Kennedy)  offers  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunneyi  and  himself 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska as  follows: 

In  line  4,  strike  the  word  "six"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  words  "five  and  one-half". 
In  line  8.  strUte  "tl, 750,000.000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$876,000,000". 

In  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "June  30,  1974"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1973". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  propose  his  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  It  can  be  of- 
fered as  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
my  amendment  as  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  amaidment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  ef- 
fect, this  amendment  would  change  the 
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l-year  extension  to 

"S^M^CLEIXAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it  if  the  sponsor  of  the 
^enin«°^  does  not.  though  I  thtok  the 
rvear  would  be  more  consistent  with  the 
fiscal  year.  The  point  I  make  is  that  I 
Stok  we  will  need  more  time  than  we 
h^e  We  have  5  months  after  inaugura- 
tion in  which  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
iems.  And  we  will  have  appropriatioi^ 
bills  coming  up.  I  was  trying  to  keep  it  on 
ft  fiscal  year  basis. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hone  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  consider   this  amendment.  This 
would  provide  for  ar  extension  of  a  period 
of  6  months  at  the  rate  contained  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. It  would  give  us  a  fuU  yearto 
consider  the  extension  of  the  LEAA  The 
Senator  can  be  assured  that  if,  at  the 
expiration   of  such  time,   the  subcom- 
mittee wants   to   consider   the   vanous 
ramiflcations  of  the  measure,  certainly 
the  Senator  from  CaUfornia  and  I  would 
urge  that  there  be  an  extension. 

Certain^  from  this  point  of  view.  8 
months,  a.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  pointed  out,  is  the  time  necessary  to 
consider  the  various  amendments.  It 
would  also  fulfill  our  responsibility  of  be- 
ing about  the  business  of  the  prompt 
consideration  of  the  most  important  sin- 
gle Federal  program  that  assists  State 
and  local  law  enforcement. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  see  only  one  ob- 
jection to  it,  and  that  concerns  the  fiscal 
year  Other  than  that,  I  do  not  see  any 
objection.  I  think  that  in  a  year's  time 
we  can  get  the  amendments  together  and 
handle  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  do  it  in  5  months. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  certainly  is  no 
intention   on   my    part   to   cripple   the 
LEAA.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  basi- 
cally the  LEAA  program  is  a  good  one, 
although  it  has  administrative  problems 
and  some  of  the  funding  mechanisms 
have  not  been  as  successful  as  some  of 
us  would  like  to  see. 

I  think  that  a  program  in  which  there 
is  the  funding  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  with  which  to  fight  crime  in 
this  country  deserves  to  be  protected. 
And  the  way  to  guarantee  that  would  be 
to  have  early  hearings  next  year,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  work  out  a  new  author- 
ization  bill   which    would   provide    the 
changes  that  some  of  us  feel  are  neces- 
sary. Obviously  with  any  bill  as  complex 
as  the  LEAA.  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
needed.  However.  1  year  from  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  adequate  time  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  law. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  he 
does  not  have  any  objection  to  the  6 
months'  period.  I  think  6  months'  addi- 
tional time  would  be  December  3.  1973, 
and  that  time  would  be  adequate  time 
in  which  to  hold  hearings  and  hold  exec- 
utive sessions  and  markup  so  that  we  can 
get  the  kind  of  legislation  that  we  all 
want. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr 
myself  3  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  does  not  have  ttoe_ 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5   or   7   minutes  to  the   Senator  from 

Nebraska.  tu„„i, 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  This 
would  result  in  conditions  that  would  be 
impracticable  adminlstraUvely.  It  would 
not  work.  The  way  the  funds  are  dis- 
bursed is  by  getting  the  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  LEAA.  Then  there  is  an 
allocation  of  funds  pursuant  to  that  ai- 
location.  The  basic  law  is  geared  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  is  also  geared  to  a  given 
percentage,  a  statutorUy  fixed  percent- 
age of  funds  For  instance.  I  think  it  is 
20  percent  with  regard  to  part  E  relat- 
ing to  corrections.  There  is  no  provision 
for  6  months  and  no  provision  for  divid- 
ing that  up  We  would  have  to  foUow 
the  basic  law  if  we  wanted  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  act  by  half  a  year  or 


months,  or  what- 


by  5' 2  months  or 

ever  it  is.  ,     ^ 

I  suggest  that  we  cannot  proceed  on 
that  basis.  Administratively  it  would 
not  be  possible.  The  clean-cut  way  to  do 
it  would  be  to  give  them  the  assurances 
of  going  forward  in  a  basic  way.  If  there 
are  any  amendments  that  should  be 
considered  Congress  can  stUl  consider 
those.  There  is  more  than  plenty  of 
time  to  consider  amendments  of  the  act 
itself,  I  urge  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment be  rejected  for  those  reasons. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
some  time  from  the  manager  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  KEIW^^EDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  only  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  just  gave  5 
or  7  minutes  to  the  opposite  side.  Could 
we  ask  someone  to  compensate? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  who  has  the  amendment  has 
control  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  time. 

Mr     McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
have  been  yielding  to  others.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 
Mr  BAYH.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
I  am  deeply  alarmed  not  only  by  the 
substance  of  this  proposal  but  also  by 
the  procedure  being  used  here.  I  say  to 
mv  friend  from  Nebraska,  who  always 
has  been  a  stickler  for  first  discussing 
matters  before  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  legislation,  that  the  committee 
has  met  regularly.  We  have  discussed 
all  types  of  legislation  in  the  crime  area. 
Four  such  bills  are  presently  before  us; 
and  here  at  the  last  minute,  on  the  floor 


with  no  notice,  we  are  presented  with  a 
crucially  Important  1-year  extension  of 
a  major  crime  control  act.  Yet  the  fuu 
Committee  on  the  Judicicary  was  not  ap- 
proached about  this  at  aU.  The  subject 
was  never  raised.  I  feel  this  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Senate, 
at  least.  Perhaps  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  a  com- 
promise I  would  be  willing  to  accept,  al- 
though  I   would   apply   the  same   basic 
criticiBm  to  that  as  I  do  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  which  ex- 
tends this  for  a  whole  year. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  feeU 
he  needs  6  months.  I  cannot  quarrel  with 
that.  But  I  hope  we  address  ourselves 
seriously  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  effort 
to  stop  crime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  that  I  need  6  months  or  that  any- 
body needs  it.  I  have  no  objection  if  they 
want  to  pass  the  whole  matter  over  for 
a  year.  I  said  I  have  no  objection  to  it 
and  I  do  not.  If  there  is  serious  objection 
to  it.  it  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  going  to  militate  against 
those  who  want  other  matters  in  the 
bill.  In  fact,  it  gives  more  opportumty 
instead  of  less.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the    full    committee    considering    it.    I 
thought   everybody   would   probably   be 
agreeable  for  the  act  to  be  extended,  but 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  if 
it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  theory  I  agree,  but  we 
all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate  to 
act  much  before  the  statutory  deadline, 
if  then.  It  concerns  me  that  there  are 
certain  programs  in  LEAA  which  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  fight- 
ing crime  and  estabUsWng  better  law 
and  order,  and  that  there  are  some  pro- 
grams that  are  self-defeating.  We  have 
to  start  thinking  and  planning  to  sepa- 
rate the  one  from  the  other. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
JuvenUe  Delinquency  I  believe  no  one 
can  argue  with  the  fact  that  we  can  do 
a  more  effective  job  with  that  juvenile 
by  trying  to  treat  him  when  that  first 
crime  is  committed,  or  by  trying  to  cre- 
ate a  certain  atmosphere  in  the  home  be- 
fore any  crime  is  committed;  then,  we  are 
making  an  impact  on  crime.  I  think  we 
should  start  focusing  the  attention  of 
LEAA  on  these  matters,  rather  than  on 
hardware. 

If  we  accept  the  full  year  extension  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  we  are  put- 
ting off  for  another  year  an  effort  to 
find  a  way  in  which  these  programs  can 
be  worked  together.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  be  diligent,  as  usual, 
in  trying  to  get  action  before  then.  But 
I  for  one  just  do  not  think  it  will  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  can  amend  it  now  or  in 
January,  June,  or  in  July.  The  bill  can 
be  amended  if  Congress  agrees. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  made  a  larger  contribution  to 
the  fight  against  crime  than  anyone. 
But  I  think  he.  too,  is  aware  of  what 
the  situation  is. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  They  can  consider 
amendments  to  LEAA.  H  the  Senator 
wants  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  it  is 
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all  right  with  me.  I  wa«  trying  to  do 
the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. My  purpose  is  to  try  to  help  those 
who  wanted  It  sunended.  I  have  some 
amendments  to  It.  also.  I  do  not  think 
all  of  them  can  be  considered  In  the  5 
months  we  will  have  after  Inauguration 
next  year.  There  will  be  other  things  to 
consider. 

Another  thing  is  that  it  takes  armual 
appropriations.  We  will  not  have  au- 
thority beyond  June  of  next  year.  I 
think  it  should  be  extended  at  this  time. 
However,  personally,  to  me  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  world.  That  is  the  way 
I  feel  about  it. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  feeling 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  It  is  al- 
most unbelievable  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  the  rest  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  heard  about  this 
1-year  extension  until  it  was  proposed 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  have  no  objection 

to  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  argument  about  be- 
ing a  stickler  for  germane  or  nongermane 
amendments  amuses  me.  Last  month  we 
witnessed  a  scene  in  this  Chamber  when 
we  took  a  whole  day  considering  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  well-known  Bicen- 
tennial Commission.  Seven-eighths  of 
that  time  was  devoted  to  nongermane 
amendments,  amendments  alien  to  the 
bicentennial  bill.  That  was  the  situation 
different  from  this  one.  With  five  or  six 
amendments  to  the  omnibus  crime  con- 
trol bill  which  alter  the  administration, 
the  degree  and  direction  of  their  swimin- 
istratlon.  and  expands  their  activities  a 
great  deal,  when  the  impact  of  that  ac- 
tion came  to  my  mind,  I  felt  it  should 
have  an  extension  of  1  year's  authority  so 
they  could  adjust  themselves,  and  ac- 
commodate themselves  and  the  program 
to  the  input  of  these  new  amendments, 
and  to  do  so  on  an  aimual  basis,  which 
they  have  to  do  under  the  basic  law. 

It  is  said  this  is  the  time  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  whole  concept.  Sure 
enough;  if  it  is  that  pressing.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  those  who  feel  there 
should  be  such  a  move  will  come  here 
with  their  legislative  capabilities  and  do 
It.  They  are  not  foreclosed  by  tills  ex- 
tension of  authority.  It  is  that  simple. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  should  be  rejected 
smd  the  main  amendment  for  an  exten- 
sion of  1  year  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  1  minute  more.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  infer  anything  personal,  but  I 
am  sure  as  that  commission  bill  was 
being  argued  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
was  against  all  those  nongermane 
amendments.  Be  that  as  It  may.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  knows,  having 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  on 
the  fiill  committee,  there  is  a  significant 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  experts 
on  T.ff.AA  as  to  how  much  onphasis 
should  be  given  to  dealing  with  youth 
problems  and  Juvenile  problems,  and 
crime   prevention   problems,    and   how 


much  attentiCHi  should  be  given  to  hard- 
ware. I  believe  we  can  reconcile  these 
differences  better  if  everybody  knows 
there  is  a  limit  and  the  bill  is  going  to 
expire,  than  If  we  delay  giving  attention 
to  some  of  these  problems  for  still  an- 
other year.  If  our  study  needed  more 
time,  we  could  always  pass  an  extension 
when  the  need  became  clear 

We  have  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
crime  prevention.  If  we  really  dealt  with 
first  offenders,  we  would  have  less  of  a 
problem  with  adult  criminals.  The  situa- 
tion would  be  helped  alao  if  we  decided  to 
do  something  about  the  70-percent  re- 
cidivism rate.  Seventy  percent  of  those 
whom  we  catch  and  incarcerate  are  right 
back  on  the  street  committing  those 
crimes  all  over.  I  would  like  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  problem  much  earlier  so 
we  have  some  chance  to  rehabilitate 
them.  That  is  why  I  am  concerned  about 
this  effort  to  put  off  this  debate  for  an- 
other year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  comment? 

Mr.  KRUSKA.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  make  a  further  comment.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill,  or  such 
time  as  I  may  need. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  observation. 
Nobody  is  being  delayed  from  doing  any- 
thing he  wants  to  do  about  this  bill.  No- 
body IS  being  delayed  1  minute  by  ex- 
tending the  bill.  We  have  today  adopted 
one  amendment  after  another.  We  are 
going  to  adopt  one  in  a  minute.  There 
can  be  no  delay  or  harm  extending  the 
act.  We  can  still  continue  to  amend  it. 
I  am  willing  to  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, and  that  next  year  let  those  who 
oppose  this  get  their  own  amendments 
adopted.  I  may  point  out  that  this  is  an 
argument  without  merit.  There  is  no  mer- 
it m  the  contention  either  way.  All  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  have  an  amendment 
adopted  to  accommodate  a  situation.  We 
all  say  we  are  in  favor  of  the  bill.  We  do 
not  like  certain  things  in  the  bill.  We  are 
going  to  amend  them.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  do  it.  But  next  year  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  budget  requests  for  fi- 
nancing the  very  proposals  certain  Sen- 
ators are  advancing  today.  Extending 
the  act  does  not  prevent  anyone  from 
proposing  amendments. 

It  is  all  right  with  me  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  then  have  to  face  the 
problem  next  year  gettmg  the  act  ex- 
tended. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  wants  to  repeal 
the  act.  They  do  not  want  it  to  expire. 
All  we  want  to  do  is  extend  it  for  1  year. 
Senators  can  offer  amendments  now. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

If  there  are  those  in  this  Chamber  who 
want  to  undertake  the  burden  and  the 
high  potential  jeopardy  of  obstructing 
and  even  delaying  and  impeding  the  pro- 
gram of  the  law  enforcement  agency  by 
splitting  the  fiscal  year,  and  visit  th^ 
kind  of  result,  that  is  their  responsibil- 
ity. This  Senator  is  not  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  know  there 


was  a  5 -year  original  authorization  for 
the  LEAA.  For  over  4  years  now,  the 
Senate  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view this  program.  Next  year  was  the 
year  we  were  to  have  it. 

Now,  all  of  us  want  to  provide  suffi- 
cient time  so  that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  full  review.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to 
extend  it  another  year.  It  would  be  the 
only  bill  that  I  know  of  that  would  have 
had  a  5-year  authorization  that  was  ex- 
tended 1  year  without  full  deliberation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  this  significance,  certainly 
should  have  the  first  priority.  So  I  would 
hope  that  the  6  months  substitute  would 
meet  the  objections  on  both  sides,  to  pro- 
vide suflQcient  time  for  a  hearing  and 
also  to  provide  early  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  1  minute  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  desire  to  yield 
back  his  remaining  1  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  it  back. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  cm  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  this  a  vote  on  the 
substitute   amendment   of   the   Senator 

from  Massachusetts?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is  a 
vote  on  the  perfecting  am«idment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
amendmaat  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  They  had  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  J .  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Eagleton  > .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Hartke  > .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <  Mr.  MclNTYRE ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcaif),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina   iMr.  Exvik)     are   necessarily 

Ifurther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McG«»)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

l£r  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the 
OMiator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ali^tt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BAKxa),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
iMr  BiLLMOw),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska <Mr.  CxTHTis).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  QHirrnt).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towih)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAVITS)  is  absent  because  of  religious 
observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuHST)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  (30LDWATER)  are  detained  on  ofBcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuhtis)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 

each  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  28. 

nays  43.  as  follows : 

I  No.  444  Leg.] 
TEAS — 28 


Anderson 

Bayh 

BmU 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

cmies 

cniurcli 
Cranston 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brock 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cook 
(Jooper 
Cotton 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Eastland 


Pulbright 

Hart 

Hugbes 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

lians&eld 

Matbias 

Nelson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

NAYS — 43 

Edwards 

Fannin 

Pong 

Oambrell 

Qumey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Uagnuaon 

McClellan 

MlUer 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Grtffln 

Harris 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Long 

McGee 

McQovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 


Saxbe 
Schwelker 
Scott 
Stevenson 

Symington 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Roth 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Young 

-29 

Moss 

Mundt 

Mviskle 

PeU 

Riblcoff 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Taft 

Tower 


(Mr.  Oravu.;.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrxy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIsTYRX),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr,  MrrcAur),  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  Irom  Maine 
( Mr.  MnsaaxJ ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Cormectlcut  (Mr.  Risicorr),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spahk- 
MAN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  <Mr.  McGce)  Is  absent 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrx)  would  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  armounce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bako), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkil- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  because  of  religious 
observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  >  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towih)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  63, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[No.  445  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 


So    Mr. 
agreed  to. 
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Hruskas    amendment    was 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hoose  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  comratmicated  to  the  Senate 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Williak  p.  Ryah,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10243) 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  in 
the  identification  and  consideration  of 
existing  and  probable  impacts  of  techno- 
logical application  to;  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  19d0; 
and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Miller  of  Oallfomla,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Cabell.  Mr.  Mobekr.  and 
Mr.  EscH  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


AUott 

Baker 

Bellmen 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Curtis 

Eagleton 

Krvin 

Qoldwat«r 

Qravel 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Hruska's  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock;.  The  question  now  recurs  mi 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  aod  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 

that   the    Senator    from   Nevada    (Mr. 

Cannon),    the   Senator   from   Missouri 

(Mr.  Eagixton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
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Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Hoggs 
Brock 
Burdlck 
Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Bobart  C. 
Ctall«s 
Church 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Dole 

Domlnick 
Eastland 
Edwards 


Ervin 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrtght 

Oambrell 

Guraey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

MagnuBon 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelson 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxinlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Wetcker 

Williams 

Young 


Bayh 

Brooke 

Case 


AUott 

Baker 

BeUmon 

Buckley 

Caxuaon 

CurtlB 

Eagleton 

Qoldwatar 

Qravel 

OrUfln 


NAYS — 9 

Cook 
Hart 
Kennedy 

NOT  VOTING— 28 


Mathlas 

Schwelker 

Scott 


Harris 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Ja-rtta 

Long 

McOm 

McOovam 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Moas 


Mtindt 

Muakle 

PeU 

Riblcoff 

Sparkman 

Stevene 

Taft 

TOWOT 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8389)  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for 
the  develt^ment  and  operation  of  treat- 
ment programs  for  certain  drug  abusers 
who  are  confined  to  or  released  from  cor 
rectional  institutions  and  facUlttes. 

AMBIfDMBirr    MO.     1639 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  m? 
my  amendment  No,  1539  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  

The     PRIB3IDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  2,  after  the  word  "programs" 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "Includ- 
ing community-based  progrsms,". 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  for  purposes  both 
of  clarijQcatloa  and  ^nt^msls. 

The  bill  requires  a  State  applying  for 
part  E  funds  for  correctional  institutions 
to  Include  in  Its  comprehensive  State 
plan  a  provision  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  drug  treatment  programs 
in  correctional  Institutions  and  facilities 
and  in  connection  with  probation  or  other 
supervisory  release  programs  for  addicts 
and  abusers  either  incarcerated  or  on 
parole. 

My  amendment,  by  adding  the  phrase 
"including  community -based  programs," 
would  prevent  any  possible  misinter- 
pretation of  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
and  at  the  same  time  emjphasize  the  de- 
sirability and  encourage  development  of 
programs  which  have  some  base  in  the 
world  outside  the  Institutiaii. 

It  is  well  recognized  by  authorities  on 
addict  rehabilitation  that  the  crucial 
time  in  the  process  comes  when  the  in- 
dividual leaves  whatever  Institution  he 
has  been  receiving  treatment  at — wheth- 
er prison,  hoapltai,  or  some  other  form 
of  structxired  program — and  returns  to 
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hla  own  community.  It  la  there  thAt,  he 
finds  the  same  old  set  oX  values  and  stim- 
uli which  contribute  to.  or  are  the  major 
cause  of.  his  drug  problem  and  Wa  citol- 
nai  propensities.  As  Norman  Carlson^e 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, te«tlfled  before  a  Senate  committee 
last  year. 

m  tne  flii*l  »n»ly»to.  o^y  through  suc- 
c«Mf  ul  retatagratlon  into  the  commujalty  c»ii 
UM  •x-offentUr  svold  beconUng  a  recidivist. 
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It  Is  all  very  well  to  keep  a  guy  moti- 
vated and  on  the  mend  while  he  is  direct- 
ly under  your  thumb,  bxit  certainly  the 
purpoee  of  this  legislation  and  of  all  the 
drug  abuse  treatment  legislation  we  have 
passed  In  recent  years  is  the  permanent 
rehabilitation  of  these  people. 

If  the  acid  test  is  commonlty  re-entry, 
then  I  think  we  have  to  emphasize  the 
desirability  of  treatment  programs  which 
pave  the  way  for  this.  Any  program 
which  involves  a  relationship  with  the 
world  outside  the  institution  should  be 
constructive  In  this  regard.  AdditiMially. 
there  is  probably  far  more  likelihood  of 
finding  imioTatlve  approaches  in  com- 
munity-based programs  than  in  those 
which  are  stricUy  institutional.  Use  of 
such  community-based  programs  will 
permit  the  Involvement  of  a  wide  range 
of  professional  and  paraprofessional 
talent  which  Is  necessary  to  successful 
efforts  against  drug  abuse. 

In  addition,  by  emphasizing  the  devel- 
opment of  community-baaed  treatment 
programs,  there  can  be  greater  assurance 
of  continuity  of   care  once  the  addict 
is  released  from  prison.  At  the  same  time 
the  rehabiliUtive  process  during  incar- 
ceration is  aided  by  the  strong  focus  of 
community  programs  on  the  needs  of  the 
addict  upon  his  release,  particuarly  the 
need  for  a  job.  The  great  strength  of 
existing  programs  where  there  Is  a  strong 
partnership  between  the  prison  and  a 
community  treatment  program  is  the  In- 
creased attention  and  resources  devoted 
to  training  and  employment  opportum- 
ties  and  the  supportive  measures  neces- 
sary to  help  the  addict  make  it. 

As  the  language  of  the  bill  now  stands, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  question 
that    it    covers    community-based    pro- 
grams outside  the  Institution  for  persons 
on  probation,  parole,  or  some  kind  of 
short  term  supervisory  release.  However, 
it  Is  not  clear  that  such  community- 
based  programs  could  be  used  within 
the  institution  themselves.  T  fear  that 
some  State  ofBcials  might  read  the  pro- 
vision as  requiring  operation  of  a  pro- 
gram by  the  Institution  itself,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  contracting  with  an  outside 
agency  to  bring  Its  expertise  Into  the  in- 
stitution. Adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  pr«clude  the  poesibillty  of  such  an 
interpretation  and  at  the  same  time  In- 
dicate the  strong  congressional  Interest 
in  the  use  of  available  community  re- 
sources where  It  Is  desirable.  It  Is  this 
latter  concern  which  Is  paramount  In 
my  mind.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  en- 
courage the  trend  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  community-based  programs,  and 
I  believe  this  am«idment  will  assist  in 

that  effort. 
Mr.   McCLKLLAN.  I  yield  myself  1 

minute. 


Mr  President,  I  have  examined  this 
amendment.  So  far  as  I  can  tell,  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  the  bill  and  perhaps 
would  improve  it.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  give  it  that  kind  of  thor- 
ough consideration  but.  at  the  moment, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  it  and  take  It  to  conference. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman- —  „  _,  u* 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  think  it  is  all  right, 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing,  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  Uke  it  to  conference. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.    I   yield   back   my 

time.  ...ni-,      /•»#, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BHOCK) .  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr  P«acT),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr  Stuart  Statler  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consideration  of  this  bUl. 
and  during  the  debate  and  vote  on  the 
next  bill,  the  Land  Use  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  __ 

The     PRESIDENa     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated: 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  section 

as   follows . 
That  the  last  sentence  of  section  301(c) 

ot    the    Omnibus    Crime    Control    and    Safe 

Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  striking 

out    "July    1,    19T2"    and    Inserting    m    lieu 

thereof  "June  30,   1974. ' 
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Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  drug  abuse 
is  one  of  our  most  pressing  domestic 
problems.  As  I  travel  throughout  my 
State  of  Virginia,  I  hear  concerns  about 
drug  abuse  voiced  again  and  again.  Yet 
some  of  our  most  .successful  programs  to 
combat  crime  and  drug  abuse  are  threat- 
ened. They  are  threatened  by  the  new 
hard- match  requirement  which  will  be- 
come applicable  to  the  action  grants  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration this  year. 

Where  previously  States  have  been  able 
to  provide  equivalent  goods  and  services 
in  lieu  of  cash,  the  amended  Safe  Streets 
Act  requires  that  effective  this  fiscal 
year,  at  least  40  percent  of  the  non-Fed- 
eral funding  be  in  money.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
added  about  $400,000  to  the  budget  for 
matching  purposes,  Virginia  still  stands 
to  lose  about  $1.5  million  over  the  next 
2  years  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
fight  against  drug  abuse. 

I  believe  this  hard-match  requirement 
should  be  delayed.  And  that  is  what  my 
amendment  would  do.  Shortly,  the  whole 
safe  streets  program  will  come  under 
congressional  review  for  reauthorization. 
That  is  the  time  to  recommend  changes 
In  the  program  bldA  not  In  the  middle  of 
the  planning  that  has  gone  forth  up  to 
this  point. 


Mr  President,  the  problem  my  State  ig 
experiencing  in  meeting  the  matchliig 
f  imd  requirements  of  the  LEAA  program 
is  shared  by  many  other  States  and  local 
communities  around  the  Nation.  A  receit 
survey  taken  by  Mr.  George  W.  Orr,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Ibwa  Crime  Com- 
mission, mdicates  that  fully  30  percent 
of  the  States  surveyed  were  pessimlitlc 
about  being  able  to  continue  their  safe 
streets  programs  at  present  levels  of  par- 
ticipation, while  another  8  percent  could 
go  either  way. 

States  indicating  that  they  would  have 
trouble  continuing  present  levels  of  par- 
ticipation in  LEAA  drug  and  crime  pro- 
grams were  Kansas,  Alabama.  Arizona. 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota.  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and 
Virginia.  ^  ^      ,       ^^  ^ 

For  the  record,  it  should  be  clear  that 
States  are  probably  more  deeply  con- 
cemed  about  the  new,  so-caUed  "buy-in" 
provisions.  My  amendment  would  do 
nothing  direcUy  to  ease  that  new  re- 
quirement: but  indirecUy,  by  delaying 
the  hard-match  requirement  for  1  year,  it 
would  make  it  easier  for  States  to  par- 
ticipate under  the  "buy-In"  provisions  in 
the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nationwide  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  not  only  on  the 
part  of  States,  but  also  by  our  ciUes. 
These  cities  are  coming  to  recognize  that 
they  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  their  State's 
being  unable  to  come  up  with  sufQcient 
money  to  take  full  advantage  of  full  Fed- 
eral compliance.  . 

They  are  the  innocent  pawns  m  this 
problem  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Even  if  cities  wish  to 
make  up  the  shortages  in  their  States' 
contribution,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
do  so  under  present  law. 

As  an  indication  of  the  support  for  re- 
laxation of  the  new  hard-match  require- 
ment I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
section  from  the  legislative  program 
adopted  by  the  National  League  of  Citia 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Hawaii  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  concluslcm 
of  my  remarks.  This  section,  which  deals 
with  the  Safe  Streets  Act  specifically,  en- 
dorses congressional  action  to  remove  the 
requirements  for  cash  match  before  it 
takes  effect  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  I 

(See  exhibit  1.)       ! 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
survey  was  made  of  major  cities  to  de- 
termine which  of  those  would  have  diCB- 
culty  meeting  the  matching  fund  re- 
quirement under  the  new  hard-ca^ 
provision.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
conclusion  of  that  study  conducted  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities.  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  I  ask  that  the 
complete  study  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  study 

concluded:  ,    ,^,_  ,„ 

In  general,  the  participation  of  cities  m 
LBAA    programs    th«rt    now    r«iulre    hard 


,cMMh)  match  l«  doubtful.  Nine  cities  defi- 
nitely say  that  their  participation  with 
LBAA  wUl  be  reduced  because  of  thU  re- 
nuirement.  Ten  give  no  answer  or  are  unde- 
cided but  when  taken  m  conjtmctlon  with 
the  other  answers,  their  participation  wUl 
»ljo  be  Ultely  to  decline. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  question  as  to  the 
type  and  amount  of  participation  of  the 
states  under  the  Buy-In  requirements.  Some 
cities  commented  that  they  stUl  expect  only 
in-kind  contributions  from  the  states;  oth- 
ers expected  the  SPA's  to  go  out  of  business 
If  they  are  required  to  come  up  with  caeh. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  against 
this  amendment  are  largely  fiscal  in  na- 
ture and  I  am  not  one  who  treats  lightly 
the  problem  of  Federal  overspending.  It 
is  true  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
funded  too  many  programs  and  that  Its 
expenditures  are  far  in  excess  of  ex- 
pected revenues.  I  believe  these  expend- 
itures should  be  cut  back,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  begin  these  econ- 
omies with  the  most  vital  domestic  pro- 
gram we  have.  It  was  not  many  months 
ago  that  President  Nixon  in  a  major 
policy  address  identified  efforts  to  com- 
bat drug  abuses  as  our  No.  1  domestic 
priority.  He  said: 

We  must  have  no  budget  cuts  in  waging 
total  war  on  drug  abuse. 


Some  have  argued  that  the  revenue- 
sharing  bill  which  recently  cleared  both 
Houses  of  Congress — although  it  is  still 
pending  in  conference — will  help  States 
and  cities  In  meeting  the  cash  shortages. 
It  is  highly  doubtful,  however,  that  the 
revenue-sharing  bill  will  assist  in  any 
way  with  the  problem  under  discus^on 
today.  First,  the  legislation  strictly  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  revenue-sharing  funds 
to  provide  matching  money  for  Federal 
grant  programs.  SecMid,  the  legislation 
contains  strict  language  concerning 
maintenance  of  effort  in  other  programs 
so  that  revenue  sharing  is  not  used  to 
substitute  for  previously  State  and  local 
funded  projects. 

My  amendment  does  not  ask  Increased 
spending  for  the  safe  streete  programs. 
E  does  not  ask  for  anjrthlng  new.  It 
merely  provides  that  States  and  local 
(xnmmmities  which  are  currently  en- 
gaged In  drug  education,  drug  preven- 
tion, drug  rehabilitation  programs  can 
continue  imder  the  same  ground  rules 
which  have  been  in  effect  since  the  pro- 
gram was  established  in  1968. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  this  program  wiU 
soon  be  up  for  review  and  reauthoriza- 
tion. If  at  that  time  It  is  found  that 
changes  should  be  made  In  the  program, 
fine.  I  will  support  them  If  they  are  jus- 
tifled.  But  let  us  not  now  tell  the  people 
and  the  communities  and  the  States 
which  have  taken  the  war  agiilnst  drug 
abuse  seriously  and  which  have  devoted 
their  efforts  and  their  money  to  this 
cause  that  we  are  now  going  to  up  the 
ante  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  That 
means  that  States  like  my  own  State  of 
Virginia  are  going  to  have  to  cut  back 
aa  their  programs. 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Harris,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Justice  and  Crime  Prevention 
for  the  State  of  Virginia,  says: 

The  situation  In  Virginia  rwnalns  tbe  same 
M  Indicated  In  my  letter  of  May  1,  1972.  ^pe- 
clfloaUy.  that  unleee  this  relief  Is  enacted 
by  OongresB.  Virginia  will  lose  a  minimum  of 


»1.5  mlUlon  of  Safe  8tr«eu  Act  action  grant 
Part  C  funds  for  which  we  wlU  otherwise  be 
eligible.  It  la  vital  that  Senator  Spong's  ef- 
forts to  delay  the  hard  match  provision  suc- 
ceed, and  we  in  Virginia  urge  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  aastue  that  the  blU  1* 

since  my  letter  of  May  1  to  you  I^ave  been 
contacted  by  a  number  of  other  SPA  direc- 
tors, and  more  recently  by  dlreotore  In  New 
York  and  Missouri,  all  of  whom  have  ex- 
pressed their  extreme  concern,  and  have 
urged  me  to  renew  efforts  for  passage  of  the 
legislation.  In  turn,  they  have  Indicated  that 
they  would  contact  their  own  Senators  and 
representatives,  and  I  Itnow  that  this  has 
been  done  In  the  case  of  New  York.  Missouri. 
Arkansas,  and  others. 

There  is  no  item  in  our  Federal  budget 
or  in  our  State  budgets  more  important, 
in  my  judgment,  than  programs  to  deal 
with  our  growmg  drug  problems. 

The  Virginia  State  Crime  Commission 
recently  reported  that  drug  abuse  in  Vir- 
ginia is  becoming  more  prevalent  at  a 
younger  and  younger  age  reaching  down 
to  the  high  school,  junior  high  school, 
and  sometimes  even  the  lower  grades. 
What  is  even  more  alarming,  the  report 
went  on,  is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  heroin 
is  becoming  more  prevalent  among  the 
youth  and  many  young  people  have  been 
found  to  be  involved  in  the  selling  of 
heroin. 

Against  this  background,  many  orga- 
nizations and  community  groups  in  my 
own  State  and  other  States  of  this  Na- 
tion are  organizing  efforts  on  a  volun- 
teer basis  to  do  something  about  drugs. 
This  is  very  encouraging.  I  believe  we 
need  more  of  it  if  we  are  ever  going  to  re- 
solve the  problem.  But  how  can  we  tell 
these  people  at  a  time  when  they  are 
moving  ahead  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  moving  backward  in  its  support 
of  their  efforts? 

Mr.  President,  the  official  position  of 
the  LEAA  is  that  it  has  no  objection  to 
this  amendment.  Unofficially,  however, 
the  position  of  LEAA  appears  to  be  some- 
what more  enthusiastic. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  11,  1972, 
to  the  National  League  of  Cities-U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  Mr.  Leonard 
wrote; 

I  might  suggest  to  you  parenthetically 
that  you  now  begin  consideration  of  a  re- 
versal of  some  of  the  1970  amendments  with 
respect  particularly  to  the  Buy-In  and  hard 
match  requirements  which  are  wreaking 
havoc  with  many  of  our  national  scope  pro- 
grams. Specifically  endangered  In  addition  to 
the  activities  that  you  are  conducting,  are 
work  being  done  m  the  court  reform  and  cor- 
rectional reform  areas.  We  Intend  to  dis- 
cuss this  further  with  you.  of  oourse.  in  the 
near  future. 


Mr.  President,  it  has  been  charged  that 
there  are  abuses  in  the  LEAA  program — 
that  some  States  are  not  doing  all  that 
they  can  to  supplement  Federal  grant 
money  in  this  area.  That  may  be  true, 
but  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  true  in  Virginia. 
In  any  event,  that  Is  a  problem  which 
can  be  dealt  with  administratively.  If 
there  are  abuses  in  crediting  goods  and 
services  toward  local  matching  funds, 
then  I  think  the  LEAA  is  equipped  with 
ample  authority  now  to  deal  with  those 
abuses.  It  is  not  necessary  and  I  believe 
it  is  harmful  for  the  Federal  Gov«m- 
ment  at  this  juncture  to  require  the 


States  and  cities  to  put  up  more  money 
than  many  States  have  to  put  up  in  or- 
der to  participate  in  our  most  vital  do- 
mestic program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that,  having 
extended  the  authorization  as  we  have, 
we  would  do  well,  in  view  of  the  concern 
being  expressed  even  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent about  drug  abuse,  to  continue  the 
law  as  It  has  existed  since  1968.  This 
means  delaying  the  hard-match  require- 
ment which  ctune  into  effect  on  June  30 
of  this  year. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
ExHiBrr  1 
7.006  Thb  OMNtBTTs  Crime  Conteol  and  Satk 
STUKrrB  Acts  or  1968  awd  1970 

A.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (LEAA)  of  the  VS.  Department 
of  Justice,  should  set  minimum  levels  at 
planning  funds  to  be  distributed  to  local 
governments  with  greatest  need. 

B.  A  major  purpose  of  the  Amendments 
of  1970  to  the  "Safe  StreeU  Act"  was  to 
insure  real  and  meaningful  participation  by 
local  governments  In  state -wide  planning.  In 
many  states,  this  has  not  happened.  The  fed- 
eral government  and  LKAA  should  take  steps 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  creating  appro- 
priate guidelines  for  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments, by  refusing  to  accept  plans  from 
states  using  only  "paper  participation,"  and 
by  refusing  to  grant  state  block  funds  for 
planning  or  action  In  all  cases  where  s'.ates 
have  not  met  their  obligations  In  this  area. 

C.  LEAA,  most  stat«s  and  most  local  gov- 
ernments agree  that  the  discretionary  part 
of  the  "Safe  Streets  Act"  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. In  Its  place,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  Institute  a  program  of  direct 
block  grants  to  cities.  At  least  fifty  percent 
of  the  appropriated  funds  under  the  Act 
should  be  directed  for  this  program. 

D.  The  experience  of  the  "Safe  Streets  Act" 
thus  far  has  been  one  of  many  layers  of 
bureaucracy  duplicating  each  other's  tsisks. 
Aa  many  as  twelve  reviews  of  each  propo- 
sal have  been  common.  To  aUevlate  this  sit- 
uation. LBAA  should  encourage  states  to 
make  block  grants  to  those  cities  which  op- 
erate large  numbers  of  projects  under  this 
Act. 

E.  The  Metropolitan  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ters (MCJC)  project  currently  being  con- 
sidered by  LEAA  is.  In  Its  general  outlines, 
consistent  with  the  needs  tat  direct  block 
grants  trom  LEAA  to  cities.  However,  if  this 
program  is  to  be  successful,  local  staff  ca- 
pacities provided  to  MCJCs  should  take  their 
dlre.:tlon  from  general  local  government,  and 
the  city  selection  criteria  should  be  such  that 
LEAA  Is  willing  to  fund  cities  of  great  need, 
even  where  the  city  and  Its  county  have  dif- 
ficult relationships. 

P.  The  "Safe  Streets  Act"  Is  a  particularly 
complicated  piece  of  legislation,  and  It  has 
a  complicated  legislative  history  and  Inter- 
governmental structure  through  which  funds 
and  information  shoxild  flow.  Por  a  "arlety 
of  reasons,  both  funds  and  Information  ac- 
tuaUy  reaching  local  government  have  been 
grimly  Inadequate  In  far  too  many  cases. 
Ouldellnes,  policy  regtilatlons  and  all  other 
pertinent  Information  on  all  parts,  of  the  Act 
must  be  Issued  on  time  and  directly  to  cities 
with  greatest  need.  To  participate  success- 
fully In  this  Important  Act.  cities  must  un- 
derstand the  guidelines  under  which  thelr 
states  operate. 

Q.  Since  Its  Inception,  LKAA  has  been 
enshrouded  by  a  cloud  of  secrecy  and  sus- 
picion which  has  prevented  eaaentlal  Infor- 
mation from  reaching  local  governments,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  action  funds  can  only  be  granted  to  lo- 
cal governments.  Whatever  organisational 
structure  It  chooses  to  operate  under.  LKAA 
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mvut  MtAbUftb  direct  Une*  of  communication 
lo  cltle«  with  gr»»t««t  need. 

H.  Tb«  curr«nt  bxidgetary  crUl»  In  th«  Na- 
tion's cltlM  and  states  require*  that  the 
Congrees  remove  the  requirement  for  caah 
match  from  the  leglaUtlon  before  It  takes 
effect,  that  the  Congress  reduce  the  oTerall 
matching  requirement  for  both  cities  and 
states  to  below  ten  percent  and  that  under 
the  state  •buy-in"  proTlslon.  If  a  state  de- 
clines to  buy  Into  the  LEAA  program  for  its 
local  governments,  the  block  allocation  for 
that  state  shall  become  available  to  that 
state's  local  governments  In  the  form  of  local 
block  grants. 

I.  LKAA  has  a  surplus  of  unfunded  pro- 
posals, while  it  has  never  sought  Its  full  ap- 
propriation. At  the  local  level  there  has  been 
a  severe  shortage  of  cash  under  the  Act. 
caused  by  the  procedures  of  many  levels  of 
bureaucracy.  To  combat  all  of  these  facta. 
LEAA  should  seek  Its  fuU  appropriation  In 
Congress. 

J.  Many  cities  and  counties  continue  to 
face  major  problems  In  working  through 
largely  rural  multi-county  regions  in  their 
states.  That  being  the  case,  cities  and  coxin- 
tles  should  not  be  arbltrarUy  placed  in  multl- 
county  regions  by  their  states,  without  their 
express  written  permission.  States  should, 
when  requested,  deal  directly  with  such  cities 
and  counties. 

K.  The  Congress  should  amend  the  S«^e 
Streets  Act  to  remove  the  "variable  pass 
through"  provision  (Section  303,  paragraph 
3)  and  continue  the  75%  pass  through  to 
local  general  government,  recognizing  that 
local  governments  have  already  over-bur- 
dened tax  resources. 

L.  LKAA  should  refrain  from  making  the 
block  grant  program  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram, and  should,  through  guidelines  and 
review  of  state  plans,  similarly  dlscoxirage 
states  from  moving  In  this  direction. 

ExKiBrr  2 

N.^TTONAL   LEAOTT*   OF   CTTTXS   UJB.   CONTKKXNCK 

or    Matoss — Cash    Match /Stat*    Birr-Iu 

QUZSnONNAIBX 


SUMMAST  QTTXSTIONNAniX  SHXXT 

(This  summary  does  not  Include  all  of  the 
answers.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  answers  are  impossible  to  sximmarlze 
either  because  of  length  or  because  of  In- 
complete answers.) 

I.  Ability  of  city  to  meet  cash  match  re- 
quirementa : 

A.  "In  the  past  years,  have  you  asked  your 
city  to  provide  cash  match  for  criminal  Jus- 
tice projects?"  Yes.  12:  no,  8. 

A.  3.  "Generally,  how  did  your  city  coun- 
cil react?"  8  gave  no  comment.  14  gave  the 
following  comments:  1  enthusiastically;  9 
favorably:  2  neutral;  1  unfavorably:  1  op- 
posed. 

The  comments  made  ranged  from  "hold 
the  line /scrutinize  closely,"  to  "they  are  to- 
tally opposed  to  cash  match." 

B.  3.  "For  PT  "73.  how  much  cash  match 
have  you  asked  your  city  coiincU  for?"  10 
cities  have  not  asked:  5  have  asked,  but 
have  not  been  notified  as  to  council's  final 
decision;  5  have  asked  and  received  approval, 
but  only  3  received  the  amount  that  they 
requested. 

n.  Procedural  issues  in  meeting  the  cash 
match  requirement: 

A.  a.  "Once  your  city  budget  is  approved 
do  you  believe  that  you  can  successfully  re- 
quest special  appropriations  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  matchlnu 
LEAA  programs?"  Yes,  11:  no.  6:  doubtful,  3 
(This  category  of  answers  included  such 
poealbilltles  as:  only  In  emergency;  depends 
on  size:  undecided.) 

A.  3.  "If  you  have  not  requested  a  specific 
appropriation  for  LEAA  matching  money,  do 
you  Intend  to  use  funds  from  th«  general 
fund  for  that  purpose?"  Yes,  B;  no,  6;  doubt* 


ful.  6.  Agam.  this  category  Includes  such 
answers  as:  emergency  only,  depending  <m 
size;   possible.) 

A.  4.  ■•Do  you  intend  to  meet  the  cash 
match  requirement  in  another  manner?" 
Yes,  7;  no,  9;  doubtful.  4.  ( Some  of  the  ways 
to  meet  it  that  were  suggested  in  this  ques- 
tionnaire .are :  only  with  surplus;  realloca- 
tion of  police  funds;  appropriated  State 
Buy-in  fimds:   sayings.) 

B.  1.  •'Do  you  intend  to  have  yovir  city 
council  appropriate  money  for  hard  match 
by: 

•Taking  each  project  before  the  council  on 
an  individual  basis: 

"Requesting  the  city  oouncll  to  appropri- 
ate a  specific  amount  fcr  several  program 
areas; 

"Asking  the  city  couneU  for  a  lump  siun 
of  cash; 

"Other." 

10  cities  said  that  they  will  have  to  take 
each  Individual  project  before  the  city  coun- 
cU. 

None  wlU  use  the  sereral  programs  ap- 
proach. 

5  will  use  the  lump  sum.  eipproach. 

3  wUl  use  their  "other"  category. 
2  gave  no  answer. 

B.  2.  "Why  have  you  chosen  this  particu- 
lar strategy?" 

8  cities  responded  that  it  was  their  city 
council's  policy  to  scrutinize  each  proposal 
on  an  individual  basis  before  awarding  funds 
for  It. 

5  bad  no  particular  reason. 

2  cities  that  chose  the  individual  review 
approach  said  that  it  is  easier  for  the  city 
coxincll  and  the  Mayor. 

4  cities  gave  answers  which  implied  that 
they  chose  the  lump  sum  approach  either 
because  their  city  required  it.  or  because 
they  lacked  stUBclent  inf onnation  from  the 
state  to  adequately  plan. 

B.  3.  "What  effect  do  you  believe  the 
strategy  you  have  chosen  will  have  on  the 
kinds  of  submissions  the  city  makes  for 
LKAA  programs  dxuing  the  foUowlng  year?" 

9  dtlea  stated  that  it  will  reduce  partici- 
pation. 

10  cities  were  undecided. 

1  city  stated  that  It  virlll  enhance  the  effort. 

C.  "To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  how 
much  money  do  you  expect  the  city  to  re- 
ceive as  a  result  of  the  state  buy-In  proce- 
dure: or,  what  do  you  think  the  effect  of  the 
state  buy- in  procedtira  will  be  on  LEAA 
funding  for  your  city  In  the  coming  year?" 

10  cities  have  no  idea  about  the  amotuxt  of 
monies,  nor  the  effect. 

6  cities  already  know  the  amount  they  are 
to  receive. 

2  cities  state  that  the  SPA  might  go  out 
of  existence. 

2  cities  still  expect  in-kind  contributlcois 
from  the  statss. 

1  city  expects  a  gieftt  deal  of  resistance 
from  the  state. 

D.  "In  general.  Jiist  how  tight  do  you  be- 
lieve your  city's  budget  Is  for  the  coming 
year  and,  as  a  consequence,  what  Is  your 
best  guess  as  to  the  ability  of  your  city  to 
cope  with  the  hard  match  requirements  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  in  the  coming  year." 

16  cities  stated  that  they  have  very  tight 
budgets  and  their  ability  to  cope  with  hard 
match  is  very  poor. 

3  cities  stated  that  they  did  not  know: 
however,  they  felt  that  their  city  could  meet 
the  hard  match. 

1  city  stated  that  their  budget  was  In  good 
shape  and  that  it  could  cope  with  the  hard 
match,  taken  in  light  of  the  general  pri- 
orities. 

CONCLtrSIOW 

In  general,  the  participation  of  cities  In 
LEAA  programs  that  now  require  hard 
(cash)  match  is  doub^ul.  9  cltlss  definitely 


say  that  their  participation  with  LEAA  vtU 
be  reduced  because  of  this  requirement,  lo 
give  no  answer  or  are  undecided,  but  when 
taken  In  conjunction  with  the  other  an- 
swers, their  participation  Will  also  be  likely 
to  decline. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  question  as  to  the 
type  and  amount  of  participation  of  the 
states  under  the  Buy-In  requirements.  Sonu 
cities  commented  that  they  still  expect  only 
in-kind  contributions  from  the  statss; 
others  expected  the  SPA's  to  go  out  of  busl- 
nees  if  they  are  required  to  come  up  with 
cash. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  delaying  it  for  1  year. 
This  idea  can  be  considered  along  with 
other  suggested  revisions  in  the  act  In 
the  conference. 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  am  delighted 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  At  least  we  will  take 
it  to  conference.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  there,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas  take  it  to 
conference,  he  will  do  everything  he  can 
to  see  that  it  stays  in. 

I  do  not,  however,  wsuit  to  fly  under  any 
false  colors 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  want  to, 
either.  I  will  say  that  we  will  take  the 
amendment  to  conference.  I  cannot 
guarantee  what  will  happen  to  it. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  know  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  do  everything  he  can 
in  conference.  I  simi^y  wanted  to  point 
out  that  I  modified  my  amendment  to 
make  it  comply  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  statement  made  b* 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  This  Is  » 
fundamental  problem  that  is  far  reach- 
ing and  will  undergo  v«ry  strenuous  de- 
bate next  year  as  to  the  several  alter- 
natives available  in  it.  It  would  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  accept  it  at  this 
time  and  go  into  the  rest  of  the  debate  a 
year  from  now. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.   I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Spong). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  abeence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


rWANGE  OP  TIME  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
we  are  suppoeed  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
rideration  of  the  unfinished  business  at 
3-30  this  afternoon.  I  ask  unanimoia  con- 
sent that  that  time  be  extended  untU  the 
nending  business  is  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     __    ^_,     .     .^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  a«ainst  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll  ,     ^  ,      , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

nuoi'um  call  be  rescinded.    

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  8389)  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  treatment 
programs  for  certain  drug  abusers  who 
are  confined  to  or  released  from  correc- 
tional institutions  and  facilities. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendments  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK)  and  myself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  2.  after  the  word  "nar- 
cotic" Insert  the  words  "and  alcoholism". 

On  Page  2,  line  fl,  delete  the  words  "or 
drug  abusers"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "drug  abusers,  al- 
coholics, or  alcohol  abusers". 

On  Page  2.  line  11,  after  the  word  "drug" 
insert  the  words  "and  alcoholism". 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BurdickK  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TtTNNEY) ,  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it.  H.R. 
8389  would  require  that  plans  for  nar- 
cotics programs  for  drtig  dependent  per- 
sons in  correctional  facilities  and  for 
those  on  probation  or  parole  be  Included 
in  the  comprehensive  plans  required  of 
States  applying  for  funds  from  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
Our  amendment  would  simply  Include  a 
similar  requirement  for  those  dependent 
upon  alcohol. 

I  know  of  no  reliable  figures  compar- 
ing the  numbers  in  need  of  help  for  dnig 
dependence  sunong  our  Jail  and  prison 
populations  and  those  out  on  probation 


or  parole.  Indeed,  we  are  now  finding 
that  drug  and  alcohol  dependence  in  the 
same  individual  occurs  frequently.  The 
best  current  estimates  are  that  in  our 
total  population  there  are  some  9  million 
persons  with  alcohol  problems  and  at 
least  560,000  persons  dependent  on  her- 
oin. While  the  heroin  abuser  is  more  like- 
ly to  be  involved  in  the  thefts  and  street 
crimes  which  have  become  the  focus  of 
national  concern,  no  one  knows  how 
many  alcohol  dependent  persons  have 
been  convicted  of  crimes,  such  as  bur- 
glary, assault  with  deadly  weapons,  or 
manslaughter  when  driving  while  in- 
toxicated. Commonsense  tells  us,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  be  at  least  as  many, 
and  almost  certainly  many  more,  oftend- 
ers  in  need  of  help  for  alcohol  than  for 
drug  dependence  problems.  Both  kinds  of 
programs  are  urgently  needed  within  our 
criminal  justice  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  investments 
our  Nation  could  make  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  We  have  known  for  too 
long  that  for  the  offender  who  is  de- 
pendent on  alcohol  or  drugs,  jail  Is  a  re- 
volving door.  He  serves  his  time  but 
emerges  with  his  addiction  intact.  With 
little  hope  for  honest  employment  and 
with  no  help  for  his  addiction,  he  will 
quickly  resort  to  further  crime,  at  a 
tragic  cost  for  himself  and  for  society.  It 
is  time  for  all  of  us  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  futility  of  our  failure  to  treat  the 
addicticm  promptly  and  continuously. 

Some  of  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties have  already  recognized  the  problem. 
They  are  working  out  ways  to  treat  the 
addicted  offender  while  he  is  incarcer- 
ated and  as  he  moves  into  probation. 
Some  cities  are  beginning  to  develop  sys- 
tems for  diverting  offenders,  when  appro- 
priate, out  of  criminal  justice  systems 
and  into  treatment  programs.  These 
States  and  cities  have  made  good  use  of 
LEAA  funds  for  such  efforts.  Unfortu- 
nately, other  States  are  wasting  LEAA 
funds  in  elaborate  law  enforcement 
hardware,  or  even  worse,  in  police  state 
techniques  for  spying  on  their  citizens  by 
methods  which  are  destructive  of  their 
perscKial  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

I  believe  it  would  be  far  more  effective, 
and  certaOnly  far  more  humane,  to  spend 
money  to  treat  the  addicted  offender 
who,  if  untreated,  is  certain  to  return  to 
a  career  of  crime. 

Every  State  should  be  required  to  plan 
for  the  treatment  of  both  drug  and  alco- 
hol dependent  offenders.  H.R.  8389.  with 
this  amendment,  would  accomplish  that 
objective.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  belabor  the  issue.  In  its  simplest  form, 
what  the  amendment  does  is  add  the 
words  "alcoholics,  or  alcoholic  abusers" 
in  relation  to  drugs  and  drug  abusers. 

If  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  hill 
would  see  fit  to  accept  the  amendment, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  First,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
estimated  to  be  between  500.000  and  600.- 
000  narcotic  addicts  In  the  United  States, 
In  addition  to  thousands  of  other  drug 


users.  But  there  are  more  than  9  million 
alcoholics  In  the  country,  and  alcohol- 
ism afflicts  a  far  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple. In  many  States  the  problems  of  alco- 
holism among  convicted  offenders  Is 
greater  than  the  narcotic  problem,  tn 
terms  of  numbers  of  people. 

The  relationship  between  crime  and 
alcoholism  is  not  as  clear  as  the  rela- 
tionship between  street  crime  and  heroin. 
However,  drugs  and  alcohol  do  afflict 
many  of  the  same  individuals,  and  there 
is  growing  evidence  that  many  may 
pass  back  and  forth  between  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction. 

States  should  have  no  difllculty  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  this 
amendment.  It  •will  require  planning,  but 
alcoholism  programs  can  be  easily 
meshed  with  existing  progrsuns,  if  they 
are  not  already  conducting  alcoholism 
programs. 

This  amendment  was  not  offered  In 
committee  because  in  itself  it  might  have 
created  a  need  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  bill,  H.R.  8389.  Since  other 
amendments  have  been  offered.  It  Is  of- 
fered now  as  a  meritorious  amendment 
which  should  be  considered  and  adopted. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendments. 
I  am  perfectiy  willing  to  take  them  to 
conference.  I  think  they  very  well  have 
a  proper  place  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  accepting  the  amendments 
and  having  a  voice  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  t  Mr.  Hughis  > 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  the 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  has  a 
request   for  time  in  opposition  to  the 

bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  chairman  know  of  any  other  amend- 
ment to  be  offered? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition  to  offer  a  substitute  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
McClillak),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kknnidt)  ,  myself,  and  the 
following  cosponsors: 


Senators  Allxs.  Bath,  Bbntbxk,  Biblk, 
BuaoxcK.  Cakwon,  Cask,  Crii.ks,  Chttbch. 
Cook,  Cxaitwtoii.  Eabtlawd. 

Senators  Geavil,  Gairm*,  OTrawrr.  Hab- 
HI8.  Hast,  Hastkx.  Hollinob,  Hughes,  Hr««- 

PHBBT,     INOTTTX,     JACKBON,     KkWWKDT,     MAlfB- 

nxLD,     Mathtas,     McCT.in.i.AN,     McQovxrn. 
MclNTTKX,  MrrcAi.^,  Mondalx. 

Senators  Moss,  Mubkix,  Nxlsow.  Pku., 
PncT,  Raitdolph.  RiBicorT.  Roth,  Schwxi- 

KIB,  Stxvxnson,  TUNNXT,  Wn.I.TAMS. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1972". 

grATBtrntrr  or  FiifDiifos  and  i»umpo«» 

The  Congress  finds  that:  (1)  there  is  aa 
inciwaae  In  crimes  of  violence,  racketeering 
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•ctlTlty.  theft  and  drugs:  (3)  the  tncreue  In 
•uch  cMmee  Increaaea  the  chances  of  «  person 
beoomlng  m  victim  of  such  •  crime:  (3)  on 
*n  Increasing  basis  crlnws  of  violence  are 
being  directed  at  public  safety  officers:  (4) 
the  perpetrators  of  crimes  of  violence,  when 
Identlfled,  apprehended,  and  convicted,  are 
not  financially  responsible;  (8)  the  victims 
of  crime*  of  violence,  or  their  surviving  de- 
pendents, are  often  themselves  unable  to 
bear  the  consequent  loaaes;  (0)  the  victims 
Of  Crimea  at  racketeering  activity  and  theft 
could  with  strengthened  civil  remedies  often 
help  themselves  to  meet  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  such  crimes:  and  (7)  the  victims 
of  drug  dependency  could  with  treatment 
programs  often  help  themselves  to  overcome 
their  dependency. 

It  la,  thersfore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  meet  its  moral 
obligation  to  assist  the  innocent  victims  of 
violent  crlnte  or  their  surviving  dependents 
within  the  area  primarily  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  bear  the  consequential  loeees  and 
to  assist  the  States  to  aid  those  within  the 
area  primarily  of  State  responsibility;  to  es- 
tablish Insurance,  death,  and  dismember- 
ment benefit  programs  for  public  safety  of- 
ficers or  their  surviving  dependents;  to 
strengthen  the  clvU  remedies  available  to 
victims  of  racketeering  activity  and  theft; 
and  to  assist  the  States  In  establishing  nar- 
cotic treatment  programs  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

titij:  I— compensation  for  victims 

OF  VIOLENT  CRIME 

DECLAKATION  Or  FUmPOSZ 

Skc.  101.  It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  Con- 
gress In  this  title  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Innocent  victims  of 
violent  crime  or  their  surviving  dependents 
and  Intervenors  acting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crime  or  to  assist  In  the  appre- 
hension of  suspected  criminals. 

Past  a — FKoniAL  CoiiraMBATioN  Pkogram 

Sxc.  103.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Bafe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  461  through  465, 
respectively,  as  sections  431  through  435; 

(3)  redesignating  sections  601  through 
Sai,  respectively,  as  sections  560  through  570; 

(3)  redesignating  parts  F.  O,  H,  and  I  of 
title  I,  respectively,  as  parts  I,  J.  K,  and  L 
of  tlUe  I:  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  E  of  title  I, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  following  new 
parts; 

'•Pa«T  F FKOnUi.  COMFXNSATION  FO«  VICTIMS 

or  Violent  Ckime 
"nu-tNrriowa 

"Skc.  450.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"(1)  'Board'  means  the  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Board  established  by  this  part; 

"(3)  'Chairman'  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board  es- 
tablished by  this  part: 

"(S)  'child'  Includea  a  stepchild,  an  adopted 
child,  and  an  Illegitimate  child: 

"(4)  'clAlm'  means  a  written  request  to  the 
BoAitl  for  compensation  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  an  Interveuor.  a  victim,  or  the  sur- 
viving dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them: 

"(5)  'claimant'  means  an  intervenor,  vic- 
tim, or  the  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents of  either  of  them; 

"(6)  'compensation'  means  payment  by  the 
Board  for  net  losses  or  pecunlsfy  loaaes  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  Intervenor,  a  victim,  or 
the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them; 

"(7)  'dependent'  means — 

"(A)  a  surviving  q>ouae; 

"(B)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  dependent  of 
the  deceased  victim  or  Intervenor  within  the 
meaning  of  section  153  of  the  IntemaJ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954   (30  U3.C.  163):  or 


"(C)  a  posthumous  child  of  the  deceased 
Intervenor  or  victim: 

"(8)  'financial  stress'  means  the  undue 
financial  strain  experlenoed  by  a  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  as 
the  result  of  pecuniary  loss  from  an  act, 
omission,  or  p>cieseeslon  glTlng  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part,  disregarding  ownership  of — 
"(A)  a  residence; 

"(B)  normal  household  items  and  personal 
effects: 

"(C)  an  automobile; 

"(D)  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain gainful  employment:  and 

"(E)  all  other  liquid  assets  not  In  excess 
of  one  year's  groes  Income  or  $10,000  in  value, 
which  iB  less; 

"(9)  'gross  losses'  means  all  damages.  In- 
cluding pain  and  suffering  and  mcludlng 
property  losses,  incurred  by  sin  Intervenor  or 
victim,  or  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
of  either  of  them,  for  which  the  proximate 
cause  is  an  act.  omission,  or  possession  enu- 
merated In  section  45fl  of  this  part,  or  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (B)  of  subsection  (18)  of 
this  section: 

"  ( 10 )  'guardian'  means  a  person  who  Is  en- 
titled by  common  law  or  legal  appointment 
to  care  for  and  manage  the  person  or  prop- 
erty, or  both,  of  a  minor  or  Incompetent  In- 
tervener or  victim,  or  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  of  either  of  them; 

"(11)  'Intervenor'  means  a  person  who  goes 
to  the  aid  of  another  and  U  Ulled  or  InjTued 
whUe  acting  not  reckleosly  to  prevent  the 
commission  or  reasonably  suspected  commis- 
sion of  a  dime  enumerated  In  section  456  of 
this  part,  or  while  acting  not  recldessly  to 
apprehend  a  person  reasonably  suspected  of 
hAvlng  committed  such  a  crime: 

"(13)  'liquid  asserts'  Includes  cash  on  hand, 
savings  accounts,  checking  accoxints,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  stocks,  isonds.  and  all  other 
personal  property  that  may  be  readily  con- 
verted Into  cash: 

"(13)  'member'  means  a  member  of  the 
Violent  Crimea  Compensation  Board  estab- 
lished by  this  part; 

"(14)  'minor"  means  an  unmarried  person 
who  la  under  eight   years  of  age; 

"(15)  'net  losses'  means  gross  losses,  ex- 
cluding pain  and  suffering,  that  are  not 
otherwise  recovered  or  recoverable — 

"(A)  under  Insurance  programs  mandated 
by  law: 

"(B)  from  the  United  States,  a  State,  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  for  a  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death  otlierwlse  compensable 
vmder  this  part; 

"(C)  under  contract  or  insurance  wherein 
the  claimant  Is  the  Insured  or  beneficiary:  or 
"(D)   by  other  public  or  private  means: 
"(16)    'pecuniary   losdes'   means  net   losses 
which  cover— 
"(A)  for  personal  Injury — 
"(1)    all   appropriate    and    reasonable   ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, surgical,  professional,  nursing,  dental, 
ambulance,  and  prosthetic  services  relating 
to  physical  or  pjsychlatrlc  care: 

'■i2>  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  for  physical  and 
ccctioatlonal  therapy  and  rehabilitation; 

"(3)  actual  loss  of  past  earnings  and  an- 
ticipated loss  of  future  earnings  because  of 
a  disability  resulting  from  the  personal  in- 
Jury  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $150  per  week; 
and 

"l4)  all  approprl-ite  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  the  care  of 
minor  children  enabling  a  victim  or  his  or 
spouse,  but  not  both  of  them,  to  continue 
galnftil  emnloyment  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
•30  per  child  per  week,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$75  per  week  for  any  number  of  children; 
"(B)   for  death — 

'iD  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  for  funeral  and 
burial  expenses; 

"  ( 3 )  loss  of  support  to  a  dependent  or  de- 
pendents of  a  victim,  not  otherwise  compen- 
sated for  as  a  pecuniary  loos  for  personal  In- 


jury, for  such  period  of  time  as  the  depend- 
ency would  have  existed  but  for  the  death  of 
the  victim,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
$150  per  week  for  all  dependents:  and 

"(3)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex. 
penses,  not  otherwise  compensated  for  as  • 
pecuniary  loss  for  personal  injury,  which  an 
incurred  for  the  care  of  minor  children,  en- 
abling the  surviving  spoiose  of  a  victim  to 
engage  in  gainful  employment,  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $30  per  week  per  child,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $76  per  week  for  any  number  at 
children; 

"(17)  'personal  Injury'  means  actual  bodily 
harm  and  includes  pregnancy,  mental  dis- 
tress, and  nervous  shock;  and 

"(18)  'victim'  means  a  parson  who  Is  killed 
or  who  suffers  personal  injury  where  the 
proximate  cause  of  such  death  or  personal 
Injury  Is — 

"(A)  a  crime  enumerated  In  section  466 
of  this  part;  or 

"(B)  the  not  reckless  actions  of  an  inter- 
venor In  attempting  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion or  reasonably  suspeciied  commission  of 
a  crime  enumerated  in  sactlon  456  of  this 
part  or  In  attempting  to  apprehend  a  person 
reasonably  suspected  of  bavlug  committed 
such  a  crime.  i 

"boasd  ' 

"3«c.  461.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Board  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  be  known  as  the  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board.  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members,  each  of  whom  shall  have 
been  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  for  at  least  eight  years,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  at  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"lb)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  en- 
gage in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment. 

"(c)   The  Board  shall  have  em  official  seal. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  taking  office  after  June  30. 
1973,  shall  be  eight  years,  except  that  (1) 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  after  June  30.  1973,  shall  expire  a* 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  eight  years,  after  June  30.  1973;  and 
(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  tibe  Board  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappjolntment. 

"(f)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be 
removed  by  the  President  for  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

"(g)  the  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  in  or  near  the  District  of  Coliimbla,  but 
the  Board  or  any  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its 
powers  in  any  place. 

"ADMINiaTKATION 

"Skc.  462.  The  Board  is  authorized  In  car- 
rying out  Its  functions  under  this  part  to — 

"  ( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  a  General  Coun- 
sel and  such  other  personnel  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(3)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  cf  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  individuals; 

"  (3 )  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Dart: 

"(4)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  advisory  committees  as  ths 
Board  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  Federal  agen- 
cies and  with  State  and  local  agencies  devel- 
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.„-  or  carrying  out  policies  or  programs 
^iftid^oXprTvlslons  of  this  part; 
•^'^  ^u»t  and  use  the  services,  person- 
'"^rJ^t^^  tSd  information  (inaudlng 
"^Li^,^ IstlWtes.  and  statistics)  of  »ed- 
'TSen^e,  aS^th^e  of  State  and  lo«U 
!Suf  S^"es^1  Prt'»^«  institutions,  with 
'^  -^?h^t  reimbursement  therefor; 
"  ^f -nLrinto  and  perform,  without  re- 

■^'L> Sou  ^29  of  title  31  of  the  United 
•^  r!^e  such  contracts,  leases,  cooper- 
s'*'** i^enw  or  other  transactions  as 
''''•.^^^S^'ln  thelouduct  of  lU  func- 

""  n  ftrm^ioclatlon,  corporation,  or  edu- 
•^nil^tn^n.  ani  nSe  grants  to  any 
^bUc  i^cy  or  private  nonprofit  organlza- 

''°f!'7,    request   and  use  such  Information 

*.tl    and  reports  from  any  Federal  agency 

?he^rd  may  from  time  to  time  require 

-  f^  ^y  Se  pr^uced  consistent  with  other 

''"ia)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
^  L^Z^toT  the  performance  of  any  of 
l^tZf'o^  under  thS^part  with  or  without 
SmCreement  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
S^trtP^^leKaM  and  autborlas  the  redele- 
"^fon  of  ani  of  Ita  powers  under  this  part: 
**'  9^  rlqult  each  Federal  agency  to  make 
It,  «^^  Equipment,  personnel.  facUmes, 
and  iSomiatlon  (including  suggestions,  ea- 
ttmatee  and  statistics)  av^ll'^ble  to  the 
^^t  practicable  extent  to  the  Board  In 
Sfperformance  of  Its  ^"^""^f'-,^  ^^. 
•Mio^    nav  all  expenses  of   the  Boara,  m 

,  iJ^I  Tit  neces^ytravel  and  subsistence 
'^^s^t  mf^  outside  the  District  of 
S^la  InSured  by  the  Members  or  am- 
gy^^  the  Board  under  1"  orders^^e 
presentation  of   Itemized   '">'^'=^.%^^^°' 

Approved  by  the  Chairman  or  his  designate. 

'°M11)  establish  a  program  to  "«^^«*^^ 
slve  and  continuing  pubUclty  for  me  pro- 
viS>ns  relating  to  compensation  under  this 
^.  including  information  on  t^'  ^ghtto 
me  a  claim,  the  scope  of  coverage,  ajid  proce 
duree  to  be  utilized  Incident  thereto. 

"COMPENSATION 

-Sk.  453.  (a)  The  Board  d»ll  order  the 
payment  of  compensation—  ,„,„„  of 

••(1)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  ot 
an  intervenor  or  victim,  to  or  on  behalf  of 

'"^^aT^n  ?ie°'case  of  the  death  of  the  inter- 
venor^ or'^tlm.  to  or  on  beh^  of  the  su, 
vtvlng  dependent  or  dependents  of  either  oi 

*^'' " )  The  Board  shall  determine  the  amount 
of  compensation  under  this  part— 

"( 1 )  to  the  case  of  a  claim  by  an  tateryenor 
or  his' surviving  dependent  o^  d»T«ndent8^by 
computing  the  r.et  losses  of  the  claimant, 

"^(2)  in  the  case  of  a  claim  by  a  vlcttm  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  deP*'^^'"',^^ 
computing  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the  clalm- 

*^"(c)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  part  to  the  extent 
It  is  based  upon  anticipated  loss  ^  J"*^ 
earnings  or  loss  of  si^jport  of  the  victim  for 
ninety  days  or  more,  or  child  <»"  P»y™f°i"' 
to  the  form  of  periodic  payments  during  the 
protracted  period  of  such  loss  of  earnlnga 
support  or  payments,  or  ten  years,  whichever 

Is  less.  .     , 

"(d)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment  or 
compensation  under  this  part  to  *  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  held 
in  abeyance  untU  such  time  as  the  victim  or 
his  survlvtag  dependent  or  dependents  has 

exhausted  his  liquid  assets.  

"(e)  (1)  Whenever  the  Board  determlna*. 
prior  to  taking  final  action  upon  a  claim  that 
■uch  claim  is  one  with  respect  to  which  aa 
order  of  compensation  will  probably  ba  mada. 
the  Board  may  order  emargancy  oompmm- 
tton  not  to  exceed  $1 ,500  pending  nnal  actloii 
on  tba  claim. 


••(3)  The  amouat  of  any  emergency  <»m 

penktlon  oidK«l  "^^da'^^T^Sf^L,^^  tS 
tibia  subaectlon  shall  ba  «J«»«cted  firom  ^ 
^ount  of  any  final  oniarlor  <«»p«u«««u 
"(3)  Where  tho  amount  of  any  amergancy 
oJJinaSSn  ordarad  undar  P»««»P^,  ^ 
^fSSu  subaectlou  excaeda  tHa  •nw;jJiV°' ^ 
SLaTordar  for  oompen-ation  or  if  th^ljno 
^  for  compensation  made,  t^«  "^J?* 
^y  such  emargancy  compansatlon  $h«Jl  &• 
SLS^  for  the  repayment  of  »uch  °«W~-^ 
Son.  The  Board  may  waive  aU  or  part  of  aucb 

""^r^^order  for  compansatlon  uud«^l» 
part  -ihaU  be  subject  to  execution  or  attacJi- 

°^i)  The  availability  or  payment  ofoom- 
p,n^n  under  this  part  shaU  not  <^ J^ 
P^^any  person  to  r^sover  damagea  from 

X  o"^er  pefson  by  a  <=i'll,f  ^'f,^  ^'.^^^.'^-f 
jury  or  death,  subject  to  the  llnUtatlons  of 

'^(fj'^the  event  an  Intervenor,  a  vlrt Im 
nr  tJiB  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
eltS?  oSmlrho  ha.  a  right  to  ««  a^^ 
^er  this  part,  should  first  recover  <lamag«i 
J^^^  other  source  based  upo«  an  act^ 
^^  or  possesalon  giving  rise  t«  a  claim 
S^  this  part,  such  damages  shaU  be  1^ 
;j^d  to  oflset  groa.  loaBas  that  do  not  qualify 
as  net  or  pecuniary  loaaes;  and 

"  (3^  in  the  event  an  Intervener,  victim,  or 
the  slir^l^K  dependant  or  dependents  of 
eUhe^STem  iScelve.  compensation  under 
?hS  part  and  subsequently  recovers  damages 
f^Lanv  other  sources  baaed  upon  an  act, 
Ssion'  or  Wesaion  tbat  ^avertse  to  ^xn- 
^«ition  under  this  part,  tha  Board  ahau  oe 
^i^u^Sd^r  aay  compensation  previously 

Save    been   reduced    had   "^'•7,  P"^?^ 
compensation  under  paragraph   (1)    of  this 

-?r  ^e  Boardmay  raconsld^a  c^  at 
m  circumstances  of  the  claimant. 

"LlMlTATlOWa 

"SEC    454    (a)   NO  order  for  compensation 
under  thTpart  shall  be  allowed  to  or  on  be- 

S  of  a  victim  or  his  ^^^^f  8  <i«P!^f.^^*  e" 
denendents  unless  the  Board  flndsthat  such 
J^f^nt  will  suffer  financial  stress  from 
necu^iary  losses  for  which  the  act,  omission^ 
Sr  pcSs^Slon.  glvtog  rise  to  the  clatoi  was  the 

""^TTo  l^rtoT  compensation  under  this 
par^  iaU  be  made  unless  tbe  claim  hasbeen 
S!ade  within  one  year  after  the  dat*  ct  tbe 
^omission,  or  possession  "siting  to  the 
toldwOT  death,  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
Se^U^e  to  file  was  Justified  by  good  «use^ 

'"""(c)  NO  order  for  ^^^^''''''Z^^lt^ 
r.art  Shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  an 
L"Srv?n^.  ^ctlm.  or  the  survlvtog Jep^-^ 
ent  or  dependents  of  either  of  th««i."^«*! 
rmtolmuS  pecuniary  or  net  loss  of  ^00  or 
L  a^unt  e^ual  to  a  ^^'"^^"^^Z^^' 
oort  whichever  Is  less,  has  been  ^^''i"^.. 
^WVo  order  for  cotnP''^*"''" '^^'^'L'^^ 
oart  ihall  be  made  unless  the  act,  omission. 
Sr  pot^ion  giving  rise  to  a  cl^m^r 
2hls  part.  w«i  reported  tt>  the  l»w j^*^ 
^t  officials  within  "evanty-two  hours  i^t«r 
^  occurrence,  unless  tha  Board  finds  that 
me^lSr*  to  m)ort  waa  Justified  by  good 

"^^i  No  order  for  oompensatloii  under  Uils 
part  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  victim,  his  Burvi'l^f 
dependent  or  dependents,  as  the  r««ilt  of  any 
one  act,  omission,  or  P^^"*^^'^^^*  ^. 
to  a  claim.  shaU  be  In  excess  of  $60,000  in- 
cluding lump-sum  and  periodic  payments. 

-Tf)  -STBoard.  upon  finding  that  any 
claimant  has  not  substantlaUy  o«»P«**^ 
with  aU  law  enJorcemant  '»««°':1«'«  5^^^ 
to  the  act,  omission,  or  possession  that  gave 
rise  to  the  claim,  may  reduce,  deny,  or  with- 
draw any  order  for  compensation  under  this 

"""^■g)  Tha  Board.  In  datarmlnlng  whether 


to  order  oompensaUon  or  the  amount  of  the 
^.SE«Utlon'!^shaU  conMdar  the  ^"^ 
tfiT^ialmant  and  whether,  bacauja  of  prov- 
ocation or  otherwise,  he  bears  any  ■»;««« 
?S>o^"'Ulty  for  the  act.  o«nl-l°f' " J^*' 
slon  that  gave  rise  to  the  claim  for  eompan- 

'"" Tu  ml^oard  shall  «duce  the  amount  of 
compen«itlon  to  tha  claimant  m  ^'x^^^^ 
„^  Its  a8ses«nent  of  the  degree  of  such 
^onMbUlty  attributable  to  the  clalm-it. 

°'"(3)  in  the  event  the  claimaot's  be^^jPf 
was' a  substantial  ««^*^r*^,f^7J°t?S 
act,  omission,  or  possession  f^^^8. '^.^  * 
claim  under  this  part,  he  shall  be  denied 

=°T)"n^  oMer  for  compensation  u„a.r  this 
part  ShaU  be  made  to  or  on  behaU  of  *  P^' 
9on  engaging  In  the  act.  omlaalon.  or  ytmm- 
Xn  glvSgrt»e  to  the  claim  for  oompenaa- 
tSn,  to^  on  behalf  of  his  J*-^'^^ 
member  of  the  famUy  or  houaahold  o*  "^ 
^them.  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  pan«i 
matataliilng  continuing  unlawful  sexual  re- 
lations with  either  of  them. 
"paocxDOXXS 
"SEC.  446.  (a)   The  Board  la  ^^^horlaad  to 
„crt7.  claims  for  «>«P«^«^,^JJ^'*^',  "^ 
part  mad  by  an  intervenor,  V^"^'/  J^tS^ 
Surviving  dapMident  or  dapendanU  of  elthar 
^^    or  Vguardlan  acUng  on  behalf  of 
such  a  person. 

of  io^uTelts  l^^e  manner  of  the  8^^ 
tiBB^Mid  Exchange  Commlaslon  as  Provided 
m  su^fScS^nTTof  section  (18)  «' t^*^ 
S  Augu*t  20.  19S5,  except  that  such  «*2«» 
shaU^y  be  issued  under  the  •>«n»*«* ,^ 
tSTchaJman,  and  application  »  anywurt 
for  aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  ^baU  be 
iLto  only  by  the  Chairman,  but  ^^pena 
^be  served  by  any  person  dealgnated  by 

^^(^j^l^'^mlnl.ter  oaths,  or  afflrm^Ums 
to  wttneaaes  appearing  before  the  Bo"^ J*- 
Sl^  m"deii^  any  statement,  «loc««»^ 
^formation,    or    matter    that    »fy-    ^^"* 

fSnctlons  under  this  part,  whether  or  not 
s^h  statement,  document,  infonnation  or 
'r^tter^ould  be  admissible  in  a  *^  ^fj^'' 
nrovlded  It  Is  relevant  and  not  P"^**^'  . 
^  "IsTshaU,  If  hearings  are  held,  cond^o* 
such  hearings  open  to  the  public,  u^f«  ^ 
r««Ttlcular  case  the  Chairman  determtoss 
KSe  bearing,  or  a  porl^lon  -bereof  ^^mUd 
be  held  m  private,  having  regard  vo  the  f^ 
^t  a  criminal  suspect  may  not  yet  have 
t^n  tpp^^e^ed  or'^aonvlct.d,  or  to  tha  In- 
t^rtMt  of  the  claimant;  and 

^4)  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chap- 
man appoint  an  impartial  ^^^^^Zl 
SSaii  to  examine  any  claimant  under  this 
p^an^  ^rt^the  peym.nt  of  ipeaaonable 
fees  for  such  examination. 

"(c)  TheBoetd  .hall  be  an  "aBWicy  ol^ 
united  States'  under  'mb'^f  »^<^>  %^ 
tlon  6001  of  title  18  of  the  mHUd  StiittB 
C^e  for  the  purpose  of  granting  immunity 

"^.^dr^e  provision,  of  chapter  6  of  tltl. 
5  J  lie  Unl?^  State.  Ood.  -^  "^^^ 
to  wljudlcatory  proceduiee  to  be  utlltoed  be- 

**'"(i??lTT*cla»in  for  compensation  under 
thla  part  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  member 
S^tSd  bf  the  Ch.ann«  to  act  on  J- 

'^(a^'X^-.ut  the  dispoaltlon  by  a 
member  as  authorized  ^'T^PW'jW^i  (D  J< 
thir  RTih^ctlon  is  unaatlafaotory  to  tM 
cSSn^^S^clalmant  shaU  be  f  ntlU^  to 
a^^o  hearing  of  record  on  hi.  claim  by 

'^(VfJlT^lalon.  of  the  fun  Boaxd^ 
be  m  accord  with  the  wUl  of  a  majority  ot 
^e   members   and   shaU   be   baaed   upon   a 
piaponderance  of  the  evl<»noe.    ^^^^ 
"(3)  An  quaatlona  aa  to  tha  ratovanoy  er 
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prtTUaced  oatuT*  of  •vlttence  at  »\ich  tUoM 
M  th«  f  uu  BoMd  »h«ll  alt  8h»U  b«  d«cld»d  by 
the  Chairman. 

••(3)  A  claimant  at  such  tlmea  a«  the  lull 
Board  ahaU  alt  ahaU  bava  the  rl«ht  to  pro- 
duce evidence  and  to  croea-examlne  auch 
wltseaaea  aa  may  appear. 

'•(g)(1)  Tl^  Board  •ball  pubUah  regula- 
tion* providing  that  an  attorney  dmT.  »* 
the  conclusion  of  proceedings  under  this 
part,  file  with  the  Board  an  appropriate  state- 
ment for  a  fee  in  connecUon  with  service* 
rendered  In  such  proceedings.  _.  ^   ^ 

"(3)  After  the  fee  statement  Is  filed  by 
an  attorney  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Board  shall  award  a  fee  to 
such  attorney  on  substantlaUy  similar  terms 
and  conditlona  a*  la  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  representation  under  section  3(X)flA 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

••{$)  Any  Attorney  who  chargee  or  collecta 
for  aervloeB  rendered  in  connection  with  any 
proeeedlnga  under  thU  part  any  fee  In  any 
Mnount  in  exces*  of  that  aUowed  under  thto 
subsection  ahaii  be  fined  not  more  than 
»1.(XX)  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
0*  both.  _  , 

"(h)  Tbe  trnlted  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  ahaU  have  Jurla- 
dtctVon  to  review  aU  final  orders  of  the  Board. 
No  finding  of  fact  supported  by  aubatan- 
tlal  evidence  shall  be  set  aaVde. 
"caiMXS 
••Bmc.  4M.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
order  compenaatlon  under  this  part  in  any 
caae  in  which  an  Intervenor,  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependaivt  or  dependents  of  either 
ot  them  files  a  claim  when  the  act,  omlaalon, 
or  pcaaeaslon  giving  riae  to  the  claim  for 
ocxnpenaatlon  occurs — 

"  ( 1 )  within  the  'fl)eclal  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial jurtadlctlon  of  the  United  States' 
within  the  meanlxkg  of  section  7  of  title  18 
of  the  United  Statee  Code; 

"(2)  within  the  DUtriet  of  Columbia;  or 
"(3)   within  'Indian  country'  within  the 
meaning  of  swstlon  llftl  of  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

••(b)  This   part  ^pllaa  to   the   foUowlng 
acta,  f'n*^*'""  or  poaaesslons: 
"(1)   aggravated  aaaault; 
"(2)  arson: 
"(8)  assault: 
"(4)    burglary 
"(5)   forcible  sodomy; 
"(6)    kidnaping; 
•■(7)   nMUialaughter; 
•'(8)  mayheoi: 
"(9)  murder; 
"  ( 10)  negligent  homicide; 
■■(11)   rape; 
"(13)  robbery: 
••(13)   riot; 

"(14)   unlawful  sale  or  exchange  of  drugs; 
-(15)  unUwtttl  vmt   ot  explcalTaa; 
"  ( 18)  unlawful  11M  ot  fiiMimi. 
"(17)  any  otlMr  ctIbm.  tmcliKllng  poUoo- 
ing.  which  poMt  a  robf  nttal  tbreat  of  p«r- 
aonal  injury;  or 

"(18)  attempts  to  commit  any  of  the  fore- 
gtdng. 

"(0)  For  tlM  purpoaaa  of  this  part,  the 
operatton  of  a  motor  TCblole.  boat,  or  alr- 
oraft  that  results  In  an  Injury  or  death  shall 
not  conatltute  a  crime  unleaa  the  InJurlM 
w«rs  Intentionally  InfMctort  through  the  uae 
of  sueii  Trtilcle,  boat,  or  aircraft  or  unleas 
■uoh  vehicle,  boat,  or  alreraft  la  an  tnpla- 
ment  of  a  crime  to  which  thla  part  applies. 
**(d)  Poe  the  purpoMS  of  this  part,  a  crime 
may  be  oonstdered  to  have  been  committed 
notwIUtftAxuUng  that  by  reaaon  of  age.  In- 
■anlty.  drunkenneas,  or  otherwtae,  the  per- 
son engaging  In  the  act,  omlaalon.  or  poa- 
•WBloa  was  lagaUy  locapable  of  committing 
«  crime. 

"goaftoOATXOM 

"Sic.  M7.  (a)  Vkanrvw  an  order  for  oom- 
paoiat.lon  under  ttUa  part  liaa  b«an  made 
for  loes  resulting  from  an  act,  omission,  or 


poMsaslon  of  a  person,  tHe  Attorney  Oeneral 
may,  within  three  yean  from  the  date  on 
which  the  order  for  compensation  was  nuute, 
Institute  an  action  against  such  person  for 
the  recovery  at  the  whole  or  any  specified 
part  of  such  compenaatlon  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial 
district  In  which  such  person  resides  or  la 
found.  Such  court  shall  ha^e  jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  In 
any  such  action.  Any  amounts  recovered  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  establlslied 
by  aactlon  4U   of  this  put. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  provide  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  require 
to  prosecute  actions  In  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"nrosMNrrT  rtrsv 
"Sic.  4i58.  (a)  There  la  hereby  created  on 
the  bootu  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  fund  luiown  as  the  CMmlnal  Victim 
Indemnity  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Fund' ) .  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  Fund  shall  be  the  repository 
of  (1 )  criminal  fines  paid  In  the  various 
courts  of  the  United  States,  (2)  additional 
amounts  that  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
Fund  as  provided  by  law,  and  (3)  such  other 
sums  aa  may  be  contributed  to  the  P^md  by 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
persons. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  utilized  only  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"ADVTSoaT  aovrsca 

"Sec.  459.  (s)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  OovmcU  on  tihe  Victims  of  CJrlme 
(hereinafter  referred  to  am  the  'Cooncll')  con- 
sisting of  the  members  at  the  Board  and  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  various 
State  crime  victims  compensation  programs 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (10)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  301  of  this  title,  e«M;h  of  whom 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. 

'■(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  also 
serve  as  the  (33ialiTnan  of  the  Council. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than 
once  a  year,  or  more  frequently  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  and  shall  review  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  part  and  programs  under 
paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
301  of  this  title  and  advise  the  Administra- 
tion on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  their 
activities  thereunder. 

"(d)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(e)  Each  member  cjt  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, other  than  a  nuember  of  the  Board, 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  receive  «100  a  day.  Including 
travel  time,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  bis  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  oocnmlttee.  E2Bch  member  of  the 
Council  or  advisory  comxnlttee  shall  also  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
neceeaary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

"BKPOs'rs 
"Sec.  *90.  The  Bockrd  shall  transmit  to  the 
CTongreee  an  aiuiual  report  of  Its  actlvltlee 
under  this  part.  In  Its  third  annual  report, 
the  Board  upon  investlgatlcMa  and  study,  shall 
Include  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  opsratlon  of  the  overall 
limit  on  compensation  under  section  454(e) 
of  part  F  of  this  title  and  with  respect  the 
adequacy  of  State  programs  under  section 
106" 

COMTSNSATION  OF  SOARD  BCEMBEXS 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(58)  Chairman,  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Statee  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"  (96)  Members,  Violent  Crimes  Compensa- 
tion Board." 

CSIMINAI.  VICTIM  INDEMirrrT  ITJND  niTXa 

Sxc.  104.  (a)  Chapter  337  of  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  u 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'•53579.  Fine  imposed  for  Olminal  Victim 
Idemnlty  Fund 
"In  any  court  of  the  United  Statee,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  upon  conviction  of  a  person 
of  an  offense  resulting  m  personal  Injury, 
property  loes,  or  death,  the  court  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  financial  condition  of 
such  person,  and  may.  In  addition  to  any 
other  penalty,  order  such  person  to  pay  a 
fine  In  an  amount  of  not  more  than  $10,0(X) 
and  such  fine  shall  be  deposited  Into  the 
Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  of  tha 
United  States." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  337  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  la  amended  b; 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
Item: 

"3579.  Pine  Imposed  for  Olmlnal  Victim  In- 
demnity fund.". 
Fast  B — Pkoxsai.  Gbant  Pbogbam 
Sec.  105.  Subsection   lb)    of  section  301  of 
part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(10)  The  cost  of  administration  and  that 
portion  of  the  costs  of  State  programs,  other 
than  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  com- 
pensate victims  of  violent  crime  which  an 
substantially  comparable  In  coverage  sad 
limitations  to  part  ?  of  thfc  tiUe." 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  601  of 
part  O  (redesignated  part  K  by  this  Act)  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and"  the  second  time  It  appears,  striking 
"or"  the  sixth  time  It  appears,  striking  the 
period,  and  Inserting  the  followtog:  ",  or 
programs  for  the  compensation  of  victims  of 
violent  crimes." 

8»c.  107.  Section  601  of  part  F  (redesignated 
as  part  I  by  this  Act)  of  the  Omnibus  OUns 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Im- 
mediately after  "501"  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  addition  to  tha  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Administration  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board,  establish  by  rule  en:  rsgula- 
tlon  criteria  to  be  applied  under  paragraph 
(10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  thti 
title.  In  addition  to  other  matters,  such  cri- 
teria shall  Include  standards  for — 

"(1)  the  persons  who  shall  be  eligible  for 
comi>ensatlon; 

"(2)  the  categories  of  crimes  for  which 
compensation  may  be  ordered; 

"(3)  the  losses  for  which  compensation 
may  be  ordered;  and 

"(4)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation  as  the 
AdmUUstr&tlon  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate." 

TITIiK  n — GROUP  LIFB   INSURANCE  FOR 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 
DBCt.AaA'noN  or  pttsposs 
Sbc.  201.  It  is  the  declared  piirpose  of  Con- 
gress  In  this   title   to  promote   the   public 
welfare  by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting 
the  financial  needs  of  public  safety  officers 
OK  their  surviving  dependents  through  group 
life,  accidental  death,  amd  dismemberment 
Insurance,  and  to  assist  Stats  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  such  insurance. 
n»STrKAif(3  raoGBAic  ArrrMOKOsxD 
Sec.  302.  Title    I    of   the    Omnibus   Crlms 
Control   and   Safe   Streets   Act   of   1988,   as 
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^     .      farther    amended    by    adding  insurance  ceded  to  each  reinsurer,  to  in  pro-  If  any  such  offlcw  elects  not  *o  be  Insurwl 

•^'^  w  i^UowJ^pa^:    ^^    *"  "*  portion  to  the  total  amount  of  each  com-  undsr  this    subpart  he   may  ^«^*«^ 

,^  part  F  the  io^°^  ^^,^.  q««„.  p^y's  group  life  Insurance,  excluding  insur-  eligible,  be  Insurwl  under  "^^^P^l^ 

"PMW  O-Prm-ic  SArrxT  0^c«s  Omonp  P^  J  p^chased  under  thto  subpart.  In  force  wrtttwi  application,  proof  of  good  ^^^^^-^^ 

LIFE  IKSURAKCE  ^<^P  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  d.teimtnatlon  compliance  with  such  other  «™*  »^  «^- 

"DErmmoNS  ^^^    which  Is  the  most  recent  December  81  dltlons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  toe  Aonuu 

"SEC  500.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part—  f^,  which  information  Is  available  to  the  Ad-  totratlon.                                        ,i„rtw,  for  in- 

..???■ 'child'     includes     a     stepchild,     an  nu^^iatratlon.    In    determining    the    propor-  "(b)  A  pubUcj^fsty  ofBoer  ei^W*  for  In- 

«i»ted  child,  an  Illegitimate  chUd,  and  a  y^ns.  the  portion  of  a  company's  group  life  euranoe  under  this  »^^P»f  ^,«"^^j^^ 

!Sbi^  cklld;  insurance  In  force  on  the  determination  date  insur^l  for  an  *««f°^°'  ^^^i^^^I 

^Hnonth-  means  a  month  that  runs  ^  ^^ess  of   $100,000,000   shaU   be   reduced  ancs.  plus  an  eq»ial  ;f^"f;l°l^,^J^. 

f^m  a  ^en  day  In  one  month  to  a  day  of  ^  dsntal    dsath    and    dlsmj^b««ment    msur 

STcorrespondlng  number  In  the  next  or  ^.(i)  a6  per  centum  of  the  first  $100,000,-  ancs.    In    accordance    with    the    followinf 

goeclfled    succeeding    month,    except    when  (xk)  of  the  excess;  schedule: 

^Tlast  month  has  not  so  many  days,   in  ..^^^  bo  per  centum  of  the  second  8100,000,-  ^^^^ 

Which  event   It  expires  on  the   last  day  of  oqo  of  the  excess;                                        ^„nn  m»  amount  of  group 

ths  month;  and  "(3)  75  per  centum  of  the  third  $100,000,-  "ifinnual  pay  i»-                     inaurancs  is- 

"(3)  •public  safety  officer'  means  a  person  qoO  of  the  excess;  and                                                  . .    ...     - 

who  Is  employed  fxUl  time  by  a  State  or  unit  ..^^^    gg  ^^  centum  of  the  remaining  ex-  ^SSTllnd 

of  general  local  government  in-  ^ess.  ^^                     di.n«nbw. 

"(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws,  ^^^^^   ^^e  amount  retained  by  op  oedsd  G«,urthan-          than-             Ufe             mant 

Including  highway  patrol.  company  may  not  exceed  26  per  centum . 

..,B)    a  correctional   P'«8;^,'/'«=i^„7'   °^  o?  thVakmLt  of  the  company's  total  life  „„, 

institution  where  the  «^"7"y  >»  P"^^^'^^!  SsurLce  in  force  In  the  Unlt«l  Statss  on     0       ;        »;gg8        »}?;S88 

dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal  ^- H-terminatlon  date.                                              bom 10  000          12.000 

.u,^,  defendants.  prl«,nars.  probations™.  ^.?(^*;*'^^2^°Cmtlon  may  modify  the  gat"::::::::::       U.MO         13.M0 

or  parolees.                          „„.^,„.,   „r  i,,vpntie  computations  under  thto  section  as   nsces-      ttl,000 l|-0™          [^  ^^ 

..(C)   a  court  having  crlmtaal  or  Juvenile  ^P                                 ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^      ^m. 3  goo          i^ 

delinquent    Jurisdiction    where    the    activity     '^"y  >"  ^-~'J'  ^^  Si'SS U  nno  17.000 

SrStentlally  dangerous  because  of  contact  "fmsons  msusH.;  sMOUirr                    »4,000 1|.0W         [^*g 

with  criminal  suspects,  defendanu,  prison-  "sec.  608.  (a)  Any  policy  of  insurance  pur-     •^•gjg IHI""        17,000          19.000 

ers  probationers,  or  parolees,  or  chased    by    the    Admintotratlon    under    thto     j^ygoo IJ.OOO         ZO.OTO 

..(D)  flreflghtlng.  subpart  shaU  automatlcaUy  Insure  any  pub-     |j8.000 is.^g         ^^^ 

but  does  not  Include  any  person  eligible  to  y^   safety   officer   employed  on   a   full-time     g9,OT ^ilooo         23.000 

participate    in    the    Insurance    program    es-  ^^^  i,y   a   State   or  unit    of   general   local     g[«g -■        22.000          2*,000 

tabllBhed   by   chapter    87   of   title    5   of   the  government   which   has    (1)    appUed   to   the     gz.ooo" «.000         ^^.ooo 

United  States  Code,  or  any  person  p&rtlcl-  Administration  for  participation  in  the  In-     gs.MC «.^          ^  g^j 

pstlng  in  the  program  established  by  sub-  gup^nce  program  under  thto  subpart,  and  (3)      W.WB ^^^^         ^yjg^ 

chapter  m  of  chapter  19  of  title  38  of  the  ^gy^od  to  deduct  from  such  officer's  pay  the     g-gg Z'."'".       27.000         3.000 

United  States  Code.  amount  of  such  officer's  contribution,  if  any,     ;^;oooll 2|.000         *,000 

"Subpart   1— Nationwide   Prorgam  of  Group  and  forward  such  amount  to  the  Admlnto-      gJ.OOO •               zi.v» 

Life  Insuraiice  for  Public  Safety  Officers  tratlon  or  such  other  agency  or  office  as  to  va,v*i 

"ELIGIBLE  msusANCE  coMPAKnss  designated   by   the    Admintotratlon    as   the 

V   ™^      .^    .   .  ♦^^i^r,  1.  a„  collection  sgencv  or  office  for  such  contrlbu-  amount  of  such  insurance  ahan  auto- 

■SEC.  501.  (a)   The  Admintotratlon  to  au-  ^       The   Insurance   provided   under   thto  I^i^^Six^ase  at  any  time  the  amount 

thorlzed.  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  J^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .jj^  from  the  first  day  ?f  J^^e  m  the  annui  basic  rate  of  pay 

r?;r»rsSo".TroS,',?^s.t5.  -^„s!ro^--,'^i,r°.°,'^t'^  ^^^.'^'^,':s^'^^- 

united  States  and  the  Dtotrict  of  ColumbU.  duty.  The  insurance  Pro^ded  ^^^J^^  ^,  p  accidental  death  and  dlsmember- 
and  (3)  as  of  the  most  recent  December  31  part  shall  so  insure  all  such  P^^^  »«"7  .^rinBurance  shaU  provide  for  the  f<^o.w- 
for   which    information    to   available   to   the      officers  unleas  any  such  officer  elects  «»  wm-      "»   o-vments: 

Admlatotratlon.  have  In  effect  at  least  1  per     mg  not  to  be  insured  under  thto  subpart.     i"b  v  j  ^^^ 

centum  of   the   total  amount  of  group  life  
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Insurance  which  all  life  Insurance  companies 
have  In  effect  In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  life  insurance  company  Issuing 
such  a  policy  shall  establish  an  admlnto- 
tratlve  office  at  a  place  and  tinder  a  name 
designated  by  the  Admintotratlon. 

"ici  The  Admintotratlon  may  at  any  time 
discontinue  any  policy  which  It  has  pur- 
chased from  any  Insurance  company  under 
this  subpart. 

"REINSURANCE 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Admintotratlon  shall 
arrange  with  each  life  Insurance  company 
Issuing  a  policy  under  this  subpart  for  the 
reinsurance,  under  conditions  approved  by 
the  Administration,  of  portions  of  the  total 
amount  of  Insurance  under  the  policy,  de- 
termined under  thto  section,  with  other  life 
Insurance  companies  which  elect  to  partici- 
pate In  the  reinsurance. 

"fbi  The  Admintotratlon  shall  determine 
for  and  In  advance  of  a  policy  year  which 
companies  are  eligible  to  participate  as  re- 
Insurers  and  the  amount  of  Insurance  under 
a  policy  which  to  to  be  allocated  to  the  Issu- 
ing company  and  to  reinsurers.  The  Admin- 
istration shall  make  thto  determination  at 
least  every  three  years  and  when  a  partici- 
pating company  withdraws. 

"(C)  The  Admintotratlon  shall  establish  a 
formula  under  which  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance retained  by  an  Issuing  company  after 
ceding  reinsurance,  and  the  amount  of  re- 
CXVm 1967— Part  24 


"Loss 


Ptor  loss  of  life 

Loss  of  one  hand  or  of  one  foot  or  loss  of 

sight  of  one  eye. 
Lose  of  two  or  more  such  members 


Amount  payable  ^  .     ,         ». 

PuU  amount  shown  in  the  schedule  In  sub- 
section  (b)    of  thto  section. 

One-half  of  the  amount  shown  m  the  sche- 
dule in  subsection  (b)   of  this  swrtion. 

PuU  amount  shown  in  the  schedule  in  sub- 
section  (b)    of  this  secUon. 


The  aggregate  amount  of  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  that 
may  be  paid  In  the  case  of  any  Insurwl  as 
the  result  of  any  one  accident  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amoxint  shown  In  the  schedule  in 
subsection  (b)   of  thto  section. 

'•  (d)  Any  policy  purchased  under  thto  sub- 
part may  provide  for  adjustments  to  prevent 
duplication  of  payments  under  any  program 
of  Federal  gratuities  for  killed  or  Injured 
public  safety  officers. 

"(e)  Group  life  Insurance  shall  Include 
provtolons  approved  by  the  Administration 
for  continuance  of  such  life  insurance  with- 
out requirement  of  contribution  payment 
during  a  period  of  dlsabUlty  of  a  public 
safety  officer  covered  for  such  life  Insurance. 

"(f)  The  Admintotratlon  shall  prescribe 
regulations  providing  for  the  conversion  of 
other  than  annual  rates  of  pay  to  annual 
rates  of  pay  and  shall  specify  the  types  of 
pay  Included  in  annual  pay. 


"T««MINATION    OF  COVERAGE 

"8»c  504.  Each  p<Alcy  purchased  under  thto 
subpart  shaU  oontain  a  provtoloa.  In  terms 
approved  by  the  Admintotratlon.  to  the 
effect  that  any  insurance  thereunder  on  any 
public  safety  officer  shaU  cease  two  months 
after  (1)  hto  separation  or  release  from  fuU- 
tlme  duty  as  such  an  officer  or  (3)  <11«»^- 
tinuancs  of  hto  pay  as  such  an  officer,  which- 
ever Is  earUer:  Prot'ldcd,  however.  That  cov- 
erage shall  be  continued  during  periods  of 
leave  or  limited  disciplinary  suspension  U 
such  an  officer  authorizes  or  otherwise  agrees 
to  make  or  conUnue  to  make  any  required 
contribution  for  the  insurance  provided  by 
thto  subpart. 

"coNviasioN 
"S»c.  506.  Each  policy  purchased  under  thto 
subpart  ahaU  contain  a  provtolon.  In  terms 
^proved  by  the  AdnUnlstraUon.  for  the  con- 
viersioB  oX  the  group  life  insurance  portion  of 
tlM  policy  to  an  individual  policy  of  life  la- 
«iusafie  effecUve  the  day  foUowlng  the  date 
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■uch  InsTirance  would  ce««e  u  provided  la 
Mcttoo  S04  of  tbU  subpart.  During  the  p«rlod 
•ocb  tncurkzic*  ta  In  torce,  tb*  liumred,  upon 
i«quMt  to  th«  Admlnlatr&tlon.  ahaU  b«  fur- 
nlabed   a   Uit   of   1U«   Ixuunuacc   companlea 
participating  In  tha  program  establlahsd  un- 
der thla  subpart  and  upon  written  applica- 
tion (wtthln  aucb.  p«rlod)  to  tha  participat- 
ing company  aelectad  by  the  Uumrad  and 
payment  of  the  required  premium*,  the  In- 
sured ahall  be  grajxted  life  Inmirance  without 
a  medical  ezamLoatloa  on  a  permanent  plan 
then   currently   written   by   such   company 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  oi 
any  sum  less  than  the  face  value  thereof. 
In  addition  to  the  life  Insurance  companies 
participating  ta  the  program  established  un- 
der this  subpart,  such  list  shall  toclude  addi- 
tional life  Insurance  companies  (not  so  par- 
ticipating)   which   meet  qualifying   criteria, 
terms,  and  condition*  established  by  the  Ad- 
mtalstratlon  and  agree  to  sell  Insurance  to 
any  eligible  Insured  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"wrrHKOLDiNo  or  paaMruMs  fsom  pat 
"Sbc.  80fl.  During  any  period  ta  which  a 
public  safety  officer  la  insured  under  a  policy 
of  insviranc*'  purchased  by  the  Admlnlatra- 
tioQ  under  this  subpart,  hla  employer  shall 
withhold  each  pay  period  from  hla  basic  or 
other  pay  until  separation  or  release  from 
full-time  duty  as  a  public  safety  officer  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Administration  to 
b«  such  officer's  shars  of  the  cost  of  hi*  group 
life  Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment Insurance.  Any  such  amount 
not  wlthhtfd  from  the  basic  or  other  pay  of 
such  officer  tnaured  under  this  subpart  while 
oo  full-time  duty  a*  a  public  safety  officer. 
If  not  otherwise  paid,  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  proceed*  of  any  Insurance  thereafter 
payable.  The  Initial  amount  detenntaed  by 
the  Administration  to  be  charged  suiy  public 
safety  officer  for  each  unit  of  insurance  under 
this  subpart  may  be  conttaued  from  year  to 
year,  except  that  the  Admtalstratlon  may 
redetermine  such  amount  from  time  to  time 
ta  acccvdance  with  experience. 

"SHUUNO    OF    COBT    OF    TUSTTTUk'NCC 

"flaa  807.  Vor  eaidi  month  any  public 
safety  officer  1*  Insured  under  this  subpart, 
the  Admlnlatration  shall  bear  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  insurance  for  such 
officer,  or  such  lesser  amoiint  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  detenntaed  by  the  Admtals- 
tratlon  to  be  a  practicable  and  equitable  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States  ta  assisting  the 
States  and  units  of  general  local  government 
iB  recruiting  and  retaining  their  public 
safety  officers. 

"mviwimrts  urn  xxvsnsss 

"8»c.  508.  (a)  The  amounts  withheld  from 
the  basic  or  other  pay  ot  public  safety  officers 
u  contribution*  to  premiums  for  Insurance 
under  section  004  of  this  subpart,  any  sums 
contributed  by  the  Administration  under 
section  S07  of  this  subpart,  and  any  sums 
eontrtbutad  for  Insurance  under  this  subpart 
by  Statea  and  units  ot  general  local  govern- 
ment under  section  016  of  this  peat,  together 
with  the  taoome  derived  from  any  dividends 
or  preml\im  rate  readjustment  from  Instirers, 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  a  revolving 
fund  ertabUahed  by  sectlMi  517  of  this  part. 
All  preml\un  paynMnts  on  any  insttranoe 
policy  or  poUdea  purchased  under  this  sub- 
part and  the  administrative  costs  to  the  Ad- 
ministration ot  the  tnsuzmnce  program  estab- 
lished by  this  subpart  shall  be  paid  from 
the  revolving  fund  by  the  Administration. 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  auttiorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  the  Administration  of 
the  program  and  all  current  premium  pay* 
ments  on  any  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Treamxry  Is 
Buthorlaed  to  tavest  in  and  to  sell  and  retire 
special   interest-bearing   obligations   of   the 


United  States  for  the  account  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund.  Such  obligations  Issued  for  this 
purpoae  shall  have  matuntlee  &xed  with  due 
regard  for  the  need*  of  the  fund  and  shall 
bear  tntereet  at  a  rata  equal  to  the  average 
maritet  yield  (computed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  market  quota- 
tions as  of  the  end  ot  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  of  issue)  on  all  mar- 
ketable tatenst-bearlng  obligations  of  the 
XTnitad  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  the  expiration  of  fo\ir  years  from 
the  end  of  such  calendar  month;  except  that 
where  such  average  market  yield  Is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  taterast  of  such  obllgatlan  shall  Im 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
nearest  maricet  yield.  The  Interest  on  and 
the  proceed*  from  the  sale  of  these  obliga- 
tions, and  the  tacome  derived  from  dividend* 
or  prwnlum  rate  adjustments  from  inauzeie, 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  revolving  fund. 

"BKNEITCIABIXS:    PATMBNT   OF   INBUHANCS 

"Sbc.  600.  (a)  Any  amount  of  insurance  In 
force  under  this  subpart  on  any  public  safety 
officer  or  former  public  safety  officer  on  the 
date  of  his  death  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  to  the 
person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date  of  his 
death,  ta  the  following  order  of  precedence: 
"(1)  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneflclarlea  as 
the  public  safety  officer  or  former  public 
safety  officer  may  have  designated  by  a  writ- 
tag  received  ta  his  employer's  office  prior  to 
his  death; 

"(2)  if  there  is  no  such  beneficiary,  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  such  officer  or  former 
officer; 

"(3)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
children  of  such  officer  or  former  officer  and 
to  the  descendants  of  deceased  children  by 
representation  In  equaJ  shares; 

"(4)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parent  or 
parents  of  such  officer  or  former  officer,  ta 
equal  shares;  or 

"(5)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
potated  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  officer  or  former  officer. 
Provided,  however.  That  if  a  claim  has  not 
beeu  made  by  a  person  under  this  section 
withta  the  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  amount  payable  shall 
escheat  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  517  of  this  part. 

"(b)  A  claim  for  payment  shall  be  made  by 
a  person  entitled  under  the  order  of  prece- 
dence set  forth  ta  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
death  of  a  public  safety  officer  or  former  pub- 
lic safety  officer. 

"(c)  The  public  safety  officer  may  elect 
settlement  of  insurance  under  this  subpart 
either  In  a  lump  sum  ot  ta  thirty-six  equal 
monthly  Installments.  If  no  such  election  is 
made  by  such  officer,  the  beneficiary  or  other 
person  entitled  to  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion may  elect  settlement  either  ta  a  lump 
sum  or  ta  thirty-six  equal  monthly  Install- 
ments. If  any  such  officer  has  elected  settle- 
ment ta  a  lump  sum,  the  beneficiary  or  other 
Ijerson  entitled  to  payment  under  this  section 
may  elect  settlement  In  thirty-six  equal 
monthly  installments. 

"ai^SlC   TABLES   OF    PREMIUMS;    BEADJU8TMKNT 
OF    aATES 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  Each  policy  or  poUcies  pur- 
chased under  this  subpart  shall  Include  for 
the  first  policy  year  a  schedule  of  basic  pre- 
mium rales  by  age  which  the  Administra- 
tion shall  have  determined  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  the  lowest  schedule  of  basic 
premium  rates  generally  charged  for  new 
group  life  insurance  policies  Issued  to  large 
employers,  taking  tato  account  expense  and 
risk  charges  and  other  rates  based  on  the 
^>eclal  characteristics  of  the  group.  This 
schedule  of  baislc  premium  rates  by  age  shall 
be  applied,  except  as  otherwise  provided  ta 
this  section,  to  the  distribution  by  age  of 


the  amount  of  group  life  insuranes  UM 
g^up  accidental  death  and  dismembermsat 
insurance  under  the  policy  at  its  date  ot 
issue  to  determtae  an  average  basic  premi- 
um per  91,000  of  Insurance,  taking  tato  ac- 
count all  savings  based  on  the  size  of  th* 
group  established  by  this  subpart.  ISach  pel- 
ley  so  purchased  shall  also  taclude  provlaion( 
whereby  the  basic  rates  of  premium  deter- 
mined for  the  first  policy  year  shall  be  con- 
tinued for  subsequent  policy  years,  except 
that  they  may  be  read]\i8ted  for  any  subse- 
quent year,  baaed  on  the  experience  under 
the  policy,  such  readjustment  to  be  made  by 
the  Insurance  company  issuing  the  policy 
on  a  basis  determined  by  the  Administration 
In  advance  of  such  year  to  be  consistent  with 
the  general  practice  of  life  tasurance  com- 
panies under  policies  of  group  life  insurance 
and  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment Insurance  Issued  to  large  employers. 

"(b)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  in- 
clude a  provision  that,  ta  the  event  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  ascertataing 
the  actual  age  distribution  of  the  amounts 
of  group  life  Insurance  In  force  at  the  date 
of  Issue  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end  of  the  first 
or  any  subsequent  year  of  Insurance  there- 
under would  not  be  possible  except  at  a  dis- 
proportionately high  expense,  the  Adminis- 
tration may  approve  the  determination  of 
a  tentative  average  group  life  premium,  for 
the  first  of  any  subsequent  policy  year.  In 
Ueu  of  using  the  actual  age  distribution. 
Such  tentative  average  premium  rate  may 
be  increased  by  the  .A.dmtalstratlon  during 
any  policy  year  upon  a  showing  by  the  In- 
surance company  Issuing  the  policy  that  the 
assumptions  made  In  determlntag  the  tenta- 
tive average  premium  rate  for  that  policy 
year  were  Incorrect. 

"(c)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  oon- 
tain  a  provision  stipulating  the  maximum  ex- 
pense and  risk  charges  for  the  first  policy 
year,  which  charges  shall  have  been  deter> 
mined  by  the  Administration  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  the  general  level  of  such  charges 
made  by  life  tasurance  companies  under  poli- 
cies of  group  life  insuranoe  and  group  accl- 
.  dental  death  and  dismemberment  Insurance 
Issued  to  large  employers,  taking  tato  consid- 
eration peculiar  characteristics  of  the  group. 
Such  maximum  charges  shall  be  continued 
from  year  to  year,  except  that  the  Adminis- 
tration may  redetermtae  such  maximum 
charges  for  any  year  either  by  agreement 
with  the  Insurance  company  or  companies 
issuing  the  policy  or  upon  written  notice 
given  by  the  Administration  to  such  com- 
panies at  least  one  year  In  advance  of  the  be- 
glnntag  of  the  year  for  which  such  redeter- 
mined maximum  charges  will  be  effective. 

"(d)  Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for  an 
accounting  to  the  Adnoinlstratlon  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each  policy 
year,   which  shall  set  forth.  In   a  form  ap- 
proved   by    the    Administration,     (1)     the 
amounts  of  premiums  actually  accrued  under 
the  policy  from  Its  date  of  Issue  to  the  end 
of  such  policy  year,  (2)  the  total  of  all  mor- 
tality,    dismemberment,    and    other    claim 
charges  tacurred  for  that  period,  and  (3)  the 
amounts  of  the  Insurers'  expense  and  risk 
charge  for  that  period.  Any  excess  of  item 
(1)  over  the  sum  of  items  (2)  and  (3)  shall 
be  held  by  the  Insurance  company   Issutag 
the  policy  as  a  special   oontlngency  reserve 
to  be  used  by  such  Insurance  company  for 
charges  under  such  policy  only,  such  reserve 
to  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined 
In  advance  of  each  policy  year  by  the  Insur- 
ance company  issuing  the  policy,  which  rate 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Administration  as 
betag  consistent  with  the  rates  generally  used 
by  such  company  or  companies  for  similar 
funds  held  under  other  group  life  insurance 
policies.  If  and  when  the  Administration  de- 
termines that  such  special  oonttogency  re- 
serve has  attained  an  amount  estimated  by 
the  Admtalstratlon  to  make  satisfactory  pro- 
vision   for    adverse    fluctuations    ta    futiire 
charges  under  the  policy,  any  further  excess 
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*ftll  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  revolv- 
S^  fund  J^tabllshed  under  thU  -ubpart^  « 
^d  when  such  policy  1«  dl«^'^«","»*i- *"^  ^ 
Ster  all  charges  have  been  made,  there  U 
^iv  positive  balance  reniatatag  In  such  ^e- 
!fal  o^tlngency  reserve,  such  balance  shaU 
Se  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving 
nuid,  Mibject  to  the  right  of  the  Insuranoe 
oompany  issutag  the  policy  to  make  such  de- 
Dosit  in  equal  monthly  installments  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  years. 

"BaNEFIT    CaS'ltl'lCATIS 

"8»c  511.  The  Administration  shall  ar- 
-nge  to  have  each  public  eafety  officer  ta- 
gniid  under  a  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  receive  a  owtlflcate  setting  forth 
the  benefits  to  which  such  offloer  Is  entlUod 
thereunder,  to  whom  such  benefit  shaU  be 
uayable,  to  whom  claims  sliould  be  sub- 
mitted and  summarizing  the  provisions  of 
the  policy  prtaclpaUy  affecttag  the  officer. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  ta  Ueu  of  the  certifi- 
cate which  the  Insuranoe  company  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  issue. 
"Subpart  2— Aaelstance  to  Statee  and  Locali- 
ties for  Public  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life 
jnsurance  Programs 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  Any  State  or  iinlt  of  general 
local  government  having  an  exietlng  pro- 
gram of  group  life  Insurance  for,  or  taolud- 
tog  as  eligible,  public  safety  officers  during 
the  first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part,  which  desires  to  receive  aasiatanoe  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  subpart  shall — 

"(1)  Inform  the  public  safety  officers  q4 
the  benefits  and  aUocatlon  of  premiums 
costs  under  both  the  Federal  program  es- 
tablished by  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  the 
existing  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment program; 

"  (2)  hold  a  referendum  of  the  ^Iglble  pub- 
lic safety  ofOoers  of  the  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eisa  local  government  t»  determine  whether 
such  officers  want  to  conttaue  ta  the  exlettag 
group  life  Insuranoe  program  or  apply  for 
inclusion  ta  the  Federal  program  under  the 
provisions  of  subpart  1  of  this  part;  and 

"(3)  recognize  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum as  finaUy  btadlng  on  the  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"(b)  Upon  an  afllnriative  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  such  officers  to  conttaue  ta  such 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
program,  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  may  apply  for  aseletanoe  for  such 
program  of  group  life  Insurance  and  the 
Administration  shall  provide  assistance  la 
accordance  with  this  subpart. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  premiums  at- 
tributable to  the  public  safety  officers  en- 
rolled In  such  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  program  or  such  assistance  as 
would  be  available  to  the  public  safety  officers 
If  they  were  eiiroUed  under  subpart  1  of  this 
part,  whichever  Is  less,  to  the  extent  the 
amount  of  coverage  under  the  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  program  Is  com- 
parable with  the  amount  of  coverage  avail- 
able under  subpart  l  of  this  part. 

■'(d)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
used  to  reduce  proportionately  the  contribu- 
tions paid  by  the  State  or  tmit  of  general 
local  government  and  by  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic safety  officers  to  the  total  premium  \mder 
such  program:  Provided,  hoioewer,  That  the 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government  and 
the  insured  public  safety  officers  may  by 
agreement  change  the  contributions  to 
premium  oosts  paid  by  each,  but  not  so  that 
such  officers  must  pay  a  higher  fraction  of 
the  total  premium  than  before  the  granting 
of  assistance. 

"Subpart  3 — General  Provisions 
"imuzATiON  or  othee  AGENCnCS 


"Sec.  513.  In  admlnistertag  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  a  State 


or  unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  com- 
pany from  wlilch  Insurance  Is  purchased 
under  this  part,  ta  accordance  with  appropri- 
ate agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  sw^oes 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  relmburse- 
nient,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"ADVTSOBT    COtTNCn-    ON    POBLIC    8AFBTT 

OFFicaim'  aaoup  ucrs  iMaTTKANCx 
"S*c.  514.  There  Is  hereby  created  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Group  Life  Instirance  consisting  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  each 
of  whom  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. The  Council  shall  meet  not  less 
than  once  a  year,  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman, 
and  shall  review  the  admtalstratlon  of  this 
part  and  advise  the  Administration  on  mat- 
ters of  policy  relating  to  Its  activity  there- 
itader.  In  addition,  the  Administration  may 
solicit  advice  and  recommendations  from 
any  State  or  tmlt  of  general  local  govern- 
ment participating  ta  a  public  safety  officers' 
group  life  insiu^nce  program  under  this  part, 
from  any  Insuranoe  company  underwriting 
programs  under  this  part,  and  from  public 
safety  officers  participating  In  group  life  ta- 
surance programs  under  this  part.     

"PREMTCrM    PATMENTB    ON    BXHAl*    OT   PUBUC 
8ATETT    omCTBS 

"Sk:.  615.  Nothtag  ta  this  part  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  any  SUte  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  from  making  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  public  safety  officers 
to  the  premiums  required  to  be  paid  by  them 
for  any  group  life  insurance  program  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  part. 

"WAIVEK    OF    SOVIEREIGN     IMMtTNlTT 

"Sec.  616.  The  Administration  may  sue  or 
be  sued  on  any  cause  of  action  arising  under 

this  part. 

"PtTBLIC    SAFETY    OFFICEBS'    OBOtTP    INStTRANCI 
REVOLVING    rtTND 

"Sec.  517.  There  Is  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasviry  of  the  United  States  a 
fund  known  as  the  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Group  Insurance  Revolving  Fund  which  may 
be  utilized  only  for  the  purposes  of  subpart 

1  of  this  part."  

Sbc.  203.  (a)  Chapter  51  of  title  18,  XTnlted 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtag  new  section: 
"I  1116.  Aaeaulte  on  State  law  enforcement 
offlcere,  firemen  or  Judicial  offioere 
because  of  their  official  position 
"(a)    Whoever  travels  m  tateretete  com- 
merce or  uses  any  instrumentality  of,  or  fa- 
culty for,  taterstate  commerce,  tacludlng,  but 
not  limited  to  the  maU,  telegraph,  radio  or 
television,  ta  furtherance  of — 

"(1)  a  conspiracy,  attempt  or  solicitation 
to  assault,  injure  or  kill  any  law  enforcement 
officer,  fireman  or  Judicial  officer  because  of 
his  official  position:  or 

"(2)  a  klUtag,  tajurtag  or  assault  upon 
any  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman  or  Ju- 
dicial officer  because  of  his  official  poelUon; 
and  who  durtag  the  course  of  such  travel 
or  use  or  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to 
perform  any  other  overt  act  for  any  purpoee 
specified  ta  subparagraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
paragraph;  or 

"Whoever  assaults,  injures,  or  kills  or  at- 
tempts to  assault,  injure  or  kill  by  means 
of  any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  which 
has  been  transported  ta  taterstate  commerce, 
any  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman,  or  Ju- 
dicial officer  because  of  his  official  poeltlon 
as  a  law  enforcement  offloer,  fireman,  or  Ju- 
dicial officer;  or 

"Whoever  transports,  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported, or  aids  or  abets  another  In  transport- 
ing, or  receives,  causes  to  be  received,  or  aids 
or  abets  another  to  recelvtag,  ta  taterstate 
commerce  or  through  the  use  of  any  instru- 
mentality of  or  facility  for  interaitate  com- 
merce any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  with 


knowledge  that  It  wUl  be  used  or  with  ta- 
tent  that  it  be  iiaed  to  assault,  tojure,  or 
iriM  any  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman,  or 
Jtidioial  officer  beca\ise  of  his  official  poattlon 
as  a  law  enforoement  officer,  fireman,  or  Ju- 
dicial officer — 

"ShaU  be  ftaed  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;  or  if  death  pesults.  shaU  be  punished 
as  provided  under  sections  1111  and  1113  of 
this  title. 
"(b)  As  \rBed  In  this  section,  the  term — 
"(1)  'dangerous  or  deadly  weapon"  tacludes 
any  object,  Item  or  device  which,  when  used 
as  a  weapon.  Is  capable  of  causing  physical 
tajury  or  death; 

"(2)  law  enforcement  officer'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  State  who  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  crimi- 
nal laws  of  such  State; 

"(3)  'fireman'  mean*  any  person  serving  aa 
a  member  of  a  fire  protective  service  orga- 
nized and  admtalstered  by  a  State  or  a  vol- 
unteer fire  protective  service  organized  and 
administered  under  the  laws  at  a  State: 

"(4)  Judicial  officer*  means  any  Judge,  of- 
ficer or  other  employee  of  a  court  of  any 
State; 

"(6)  'Interstate  commerce'  mean*  com- 
merce (A)  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof: 
(B)  between  potats  withta  any  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or  (C)  whoUy  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Bloo.  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"(6)  "State  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bloo, 
any  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  any  such  State 
or  Conomonwealth.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States," 

'"(c)  Whenever  a  law  enforcement  oCloer, 
fireman,  or  Judicial  officer  Is  wUlfuUy  kUled, 
tajured  cff  assaulted,  whUe  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  fireman,  or  Judicial  officer  is  en- 
gaged  ta  his  official  duties,  and  no  person 
aUeged  to  have  committed  such  offenee  has 
been  apprehended  and  taken  tato  custody 
withta  twenty-four  hours  after  the  commis- 
sion of  such  offense,  it  shaU  be  presumed  ta 
the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  that 
the  person  who  committed  such  offense  ha* 
moved  or  traveled  in  taterstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  proeecutlon  or  custody 
under  the  laws  of  the  place  at  which  the 
offense  was  committed. 

"(d)  This  section  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
evidence  an  tatent  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
grees  to  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  State  of 
Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  with  roajject  to 
which  such  State  would  have  had  Jurisdiction 
If  this  section  had  not  been  enacted  by  the 
Congreos." 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  or 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  Item: 


"1116.  Assaults  on  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, firemen,  or  Judicial  officers  be- 
cause of  their  official  position." 
TITLE  m— DEATH  AND  DISMKMBERMKWT 
BENEFITS  FOR  PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 
DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  the  public  welfare  by  establishing 
a  Federal  mtaimum  death  and  dismember- 
ment benefit  to  public  safety  officers  or  their 
survlvtag  dependents. 

Sec.  302.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1988,  as  amended. 
18  further  amended  by  addtag  after  part 
G  the  following  new  part : 

"Part  H — Death  and  Dismemberment  Beice- 
rrra  for  PtJBi-ic  Satett  Otficebs 

"DEFINITIONS 

•"Sec.  525.  As  used  ta  this  part — 

"(1)  "ohUd"  tacludes  a  stepchUd,  an  adopt- 
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cbUd,    and    a 


«<1    child,     an     lUegltlmat* 
poBthumoiu  cbild ; 

"(2)  criminal  act'  means  any  crime.  In- 
cluding an  act,  omiaalon,  or  po«»ea»lon  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  which  poeea 
a  subetantlal  threat  of  personal  Injury,  not- 
wlihatandlng  that  by  reason  of  age.  Insanity. 
Intoxication  or  otherwise  the  person  engag- 
ing In  the  act,  omission,  or  poseeaslon  was 
legally  Incapable  of  committing  a  crime; 

••(3)  'dependent*  means  a  person  who  was 
wholly  or  substantially  reliant  for  support 
upon  the  Income  of  a  deceased  public  safety 
officer; 

"(4)  dlamembermenf  means  the  loss  of  all 
or  a  substantial  portion  of  one  foot  or  one 
hand  or  legal  blindness  In  one  eye; 

"(5)  "Intoxication'  means  a  disturbance 
of  mental  or  physical  faculties  reaultlng  from 
the  Introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs  or  other 
substances  Into  the  body; 

"(6)  line  of  duty"  means  within  the  scope 
of  employment  or  service;  and 

"(7)  'public  safety  officer"  means  a  person 
serving  the  United  States  or  a  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government,  with  or  without 
compensation.    In   any    actlvltly    pertaining 


(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
including  highway  patrol,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  clvU  peace  by  the  national  guard 
or  the  Armed  Forces, 

"  (B)  a  correctional  program,  faculty,  or  In- 
stitution where  the  activity  Is  potentially 
dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal 
suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probationers, 
parolees, 

""(C)  a  court  havlnlg  criminal  or  Juvenile 
delinquent  Jurisdiction  where  the  activity 
Is  potentially  dangerous  because  of  contact 
with  criminal  sxispects,  defendants,  prisoners, 
probationers,  or  parolees,  or 

"(D)  flreflghtlng. 

"AWARDS 

"S«c.  526.  (a)  Upon  a  finding  made  In 
accordance  with  section  528.  the  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  the  following  benefits: 

•Lobs  Benefit  payable 
Death  or  multiple  dismemberment.  $60,  000 
Single   dismemberment 26.000 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Administration 
determines,  prior  to  taking  final  action,  that 
a  death  or  dismemberment  of  a  public  safety 
officer  is  one  with  respect  to  which  a  benefit 
will  probably  be  paid,  the  Administration 
may  make  an  interim  benefit  payment  not 
exceeding  teooo  to  the  public  safety  officer, 
dependent,  or  dependents  entitled  to  receive 
a  benefit  under  section  527  of  this  part 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  Interim  benefit 
paid  imder  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  any 
final  benefit  paid  to  such  public  safety  officer, 
dependent,  or  dependents. 

"(3)  Where  there  Is  no  final  benefit  paid. 
the  recipient  of  any  Interim  benefit  paid 
under  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  liable  for  repayment  of  such  amount.  The 
Administration  may  waive  all  or  part  of  such 
repayment. 

"(c)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  benefits  that 
may  be  due  from  any  other  source,  but  shall 
be  reduced  by — 

"(1)  payments  authorized  by  section  12(k) 
of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1916,  as  amended 
(4-531(1)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code) ; 
"•(2)  gratuitous  lump-svmi  death  or  dis- 
memberment benefits  authorized  by  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  without  contribution  by 
the  public  safety  officer,  but  not  including 
insurance  or  workmens  compensation 
benefits; 

""(3)  oompensatlon  made  pursuant  to  part 
F  of  this  title;  and 

"(4)  compensation  under  a  State  program 
funded  In  whole  or  In  part  under  paragraph 
(10)    of  section  301  of  part  C  of  this  title. 


"■(d)  No  benefit  paid  under  thU  part  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"aSCIPIXNTS 

"Sec.  527.  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification 
under  the  Attorney  General,  the  Oovemor 
or  the  highest  executive  officer  of  a  State  that 
a  public  safety  officer  has  l>een  killed  or  has 
suffered  dismemberment  in  the  line  of  duty 
and  the  proximate  oause  of  such  death  or 
dlamemlaerment  was  a  criminal  act  or  an  ap- 
parent criminal  act.  the  AdmlnlstraUon  shaU 
pay  a  benefit  as  provided  in  section  526  of 
this  part  as  follows: 

•"(1)    U  the  public  sfkfety  officer  suffered 
dismemberment,  to  the  public  saXety  officer. 
""  (2)  If  the  public  safety  officer  was  killed — 
"(A)    to  the  dependent  person  or  persons 
specifically  designated  In  the  pubUc  safety 
officer's  duly  executed  authorization  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  provided  for  In  this  part; 
"(D)    if  there  is  no  such  surviving  dealg- 
nsAed  person  or  persons  and  no  surviving  de- 
pendent child  of  such  officer,  to  the  surviving 
dependent  spouse  of  such  officer; 

"(C)  If  there  is  a  stirviving  dependent  child 
Off  children  and  a  surviving  dependent  spouse 
of  such  officer,  one-half  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendent child  or  two-thirds  to  the  surviv- 
ing dependent  children  of  such  officer  In 
©quad  shares,  with  the  remainder  to  the  sur- 
viving dei>endent  spouse  of  such  officer; 

"(D)  if  there  Is  no  such  surviving  de- 
pendent spouse,  to  the  dependent  child  or 
children  of  such  officer,  in  equal  shares; 

"(E)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  depend- 
ent parent  or  parents  of  such  officer,  in  equal 
shares;  or 

"(P)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  other 
dependent  next  of  kin  of  such  officer  under 
the  laws  of  domicile  of  such  State  of  such 
officer  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  equal 
shares. 

"LIMrrATlONS 

"Sec.  528.  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  tinder 
this  part — 

"(1)  if  the  death  or  dismemberment  was 
caused  by  the  intentional  misconduct  of  the 
public  safety  officer  or  by  such  officer's  in- 
tention to  bring  about  his  death  or  dis- 
memberment; 

"(2)  if  voluntary  intoxication  of  the  public 
safety  officer  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
such  officer's  death  or  dismemberment; 

"(3)  In  the  event  the  public  safety  officer 
was  killed,  to  any  person  who  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  part. 
If  such  person's  actions  were  a  substantial 
contributing  factor  to  ths  death  of  the  pub- 
lic safety  officer  or 

"(4)  If  a  notification  of  death  or  dismem- 
berment has  not  been  filed  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  public  safety  oOcer  under  this  part 
with  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Governor 
or  highest  executive  officer  of  a  State  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  death  or  dismem- 
berment, unless  the  Administration  finds 
that  the  faUure  to  file  was  Justified  by  good 
cause. 

"PROCEDtmr 

"Sec.  529.  (a)  .Awards  under  this  part  shall 
be  made  as  follows — 

"(1)  In  the  event  the  death  or  dismember- 
ment of  a  public  safety  officer  serving  a  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government,  the 
notification  of  such  death  or  dismember- 
ment shall  be  filed  with  the  Governor  or  the 
highest  executive  officer  of  the  State  of  serv- 
ice; or 

"'(2)  In  the  event  the  death  or  dismem- 
berment of  a  public  safety  officer  serving 
the  United  States,  the  notification  of  such 
death  or  dismemberment  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Attorney  General  or   his  designate. 

"(b)  The  Governor,  the  highest  executive 
officer  of  a  State,  or  the  Attorney  General 
upon  receipt  of  notification  of  the  death  or 
dismemberment  of  a  public  safety  ofllcer 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Administration  of 
the  pendency  of  a  certification,  and,  after 
due  Investigation,  shall  certify  to  the  Admin- 
istration all  facts  relevant  to  the    death  or 


dlsmsmben&snt  upon  which  the  benefit  will 
b«  paid. 

"(c)  The  Administration,  upon  receipt  c( 
certification  by  a  OoTemor  or  the  highest 
ezeoutlTS  officer  of  a  State,  or  the  Attorney 
General,  Indicating  that  a  benefit  Is  due 
under  this  part,  shall  pay  such  benefit. 

"(d)  The  adjudicatory  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  are 
not  applicable  to  the  procedures  authorized 
tinder  this  part."' 

TTTUE  IV — CIVIL  REMEDIES  FOR  VICTIMS 
OF  RACKETEERING  ACTIVITY  AND 
THEFT 

PURPOSS 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  by  strengthen- 
ing the  civil  remedies  available  to  the  victim 
of  racketeering  activity   and   theft. 

RACXTTEEB    crvIL    REMEDIES 
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Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  1964  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  ".  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  oontroversy,"  Im- 
mediately after    "Jurisdiction". 

(2)  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  "subsection 
(a)   of"  after  "under"  each  time  it  appears; 

(3)  striking  the  word  "action"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
ceedings";  and 

(4)  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
such  section  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

'"(c)  Any  person  may  institute  proceed- 
ings under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
In  any  proceeding  brought  by  any  person 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  relief 
shall  be  granted  In  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  granting  of  injunc- 
tive relief  from  threatened  loss  or  damage 
In  other  cases.  Upon  the  execution  of  proper 
bond  against  damages  for  an  injunction  im- 
providently  granted  and  shovirlng  of  immedi- 
ate danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  damage,  a 
temporary  restraining  order  and  a  prelimi- 
nary Injunction  may  be  Issued  In  any  action 
before  a  final  determination  thereof  upon 
its  merits. 

•'(d)  Whenever  the  United  States  Is  In- 
Jttfed  in  its  business  or  property  by  reason  of 
any  violation  of  section  1962  of  this  chapter, 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
and  shall  recover  the  actual  damages  sus- 
tained by  It.  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  is  injured  In  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  any  violation  of 
section  1962  of  this  chapter  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  threefold  the  ac- 
tual damages  sustained  by  him,  and  the  cost 
of  the  swtlon.  Including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee. 

"(f)  The  United  States  may  upon  timely 
application  Intervene  In  any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  brought  under  this  chapter.  If 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  In  his 
opinion  the  case  is  of  general  public  impor- 
tance. In  such  action  or  proceeding,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
relief  as  If  It  had  instituted  the  action  or 
proceeding. 

""(g)  A  fiiml  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
In  favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  criminal 
or  civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  estop  the  defendant  In  any  sub- 
sequent civil  proceeding  as  to  all  matters  re- 
specting which  said  Judgment  or  decree 
would  be  an  estoppel  as  between  the  parties 
thereto. 

"'(h)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
civil  action  under  this  section  shall  be  barred 
unless  It  Is  commenced  within  five  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued.  Whenever 
any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  proceeding, 
other  than  an  action  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section.  Is  brought  or  Intervened  In 
by  the  United  States  to  pirevent,  restrain,  or 
punish  any  violation  of  section  1962  of  this 


rhaoter  the  running  of  the  period  of  llmita- 
M^M  pr««:rlbed  by  this  subsection  with  re- 
^t  wZxy  cause  of  action  arising  under 
Kcuons  (c)  and  (e)  of  this  section. 
wW^  18  based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  any 
mTtter  complained  of  In  such  action  or  pro- 
S:^T?he  united  States,  shaU  be  sue- 
nanded  during  the  pendency  of  such  action 
Pjfr^eS^by  thVunlted  States  and  for 

'Tbf^ril^'of  title  18  o«  the  UnltM 

states  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subeectlon  (b)  action 
under  section  1984  of"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "civil  action  or  proceeding  under  ; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  in- 
gUtuted  by  the  United  States":   and 

(3)  inserting  in  sul>seotlon  (d)  "clvU  or 
crunlnal"    immediately    before    ""action". 

(C)  Section  1966  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  code  Is  amended  by  striking  '"any 
ClvU  action  instituted  under  this  chapter  by 
the  United  States"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "any  clvU  action 
or  proceeding  under  this  chapter  in  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party". 

(d)  Section  1967  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  code  Is  amended  by  striking  "in- 
stituted by  the  United  States",  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "or  proceeding". 

(e)  Section  1968  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "prior  to  the  Institution 
of  a  clvU  or  criminal  proceeding"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "before  he  institutes  or 
intervenes  in  a  dvll  or  criminal  action  or 
proceeding";  ..  _.     .        .♦ 

(2)  striking  out  "case"  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "clvU 
or  criminal  action"  In  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
seotlon  (f)  and  striking  out  "case"  each  time 
It  appears  thereafter  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "action"; 

(8)  striking  out  "case"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears In  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (f )  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "action";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "case"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "action"  in  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (f ) . 

THETT    crVH.    REMEDIES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  669  di  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lovra 


"§  669.  Interstate   or  foreign  shipments   by 
carrier;    State    prosecutions;    civil 
remedies  for  victims  of  theft 
"(a)   It  ShaU  be  unlawftil  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfvQly  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception 
obtain,  with  Intent  to  convert  to  his  own  use, 
any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattrts,  or  other 
property  which  is  moving  as,  or  which  is  a 
part  of,   or  which   constitute   an   interstate 
or  foreign  shipment  from  any  pipeline  sys- 
tem,  raUro«id    car,    wagon,    motortruck,    or 
other  vehicle,  or  from  any  tank  or  storage 
faculty,  station,  station  house,  platform,  or 
depot,   or   from   any   steamboat,    vessel,    or 
wharf,   or   from   any   aircraft,   air   twmlnal. 
airport,  aircraft  terminal,  or  adr  navigation 
facility,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  in  his 
possession  any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,    or    other    property,    knowing,    or 
having  reason  to  know,  that  It  has  been  em- 
bezzled,   stolen,    or    otherwise    unlawfuUy 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  olytslned. 
"(b)   It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception 
obtain,  with  Intent  to  convert  to  his  own 
tise,  any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property,  which  shall  have  come  Into 
the   possession   of   any   common   carrier   for 
transportation  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  to  b-  ak  into,  embezaae,  steal,  xin- 
lawfuUy  take,  carry  away,  or  conceal,  or  by 
fraud  or  deception    obtain,  with   Intent  to 
convert  to  his  own  use,  any  of  the  content* 
of   such   baggage,   goods,    chattels,   or   other 


property,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  in  his 
possession  any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  that  It  has  been  embez- 
zled or  stolen  or  otherwise  unlawfuUy  taken, 
carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 

"(c)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfuUy  take,  carry 
away,  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception  ob- 
tain, with  intent  to  convert  to  his  own  vwe. 
any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  oUier 
property  from  any  raUroad  car,  bus,  vehicle, 
steamboat,  vessel,  or  aircraft  operated  by 
any  common  carrier  moving  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  from  any  passenger 
thereon,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  in  his 
possession  any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  that  It  has  been  embez- 
zled, stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfiUly  taken, 
carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 

•(d)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section 
ShaU  in  each  case  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both;  but  U  the  amount  or  value  of  such 
money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property  does  not  exceed  $100,  he  shaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  •1.000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(e)    The    district    courts   of    the   United 
States   shaU   have   Jurisdiction,   without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy,  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  this  section 
by  issuing  appropriate  orders,  including,  but 
not  limited  to:  orderUig  any  person  to  divest 
himself  of  any  interest,  direct  or  Indirect, 
in  any    enterprise;    imposing  reasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  future  activities  or  invest- 
ments of  any  person.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  prohlbltUig  any  person  from  engag- 
ing  In   the   same  type  of  endeavor  as  the 
enterprise  engaged  In,  the  activities  of  which 
affect    interstate    or    foreign    commerce;    or 
ordering  dissolution  or  reorganization  of  any 
enterprise,    making    due    provision    for    the 
rights  of  Innocent  persons. 

•"(f)  The  Attorney  General  may  Institute 
proceedings  tinder  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  any  proceedings  brought  by  ttie 
United  States  tmder  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  court  shaU  proceed  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  hearing  and  determination 
thereof.  Pending  final  determination  thereof, 
the  court  may  at  any  time  enter  such  re- 
straining orders  or  prohibitions,  or  take  such 
other  actions  as  it  shaU  deem  proper. 

""(g)  Any  person  may  Institute  proceedings 
under  subeectlon  (e)  of  this  section.  In  any 
proceeding  brought  by  any  person  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  relief  shaU  be 
granted  In  conformity  with  the  principles 
which  govern  the  granting  of  Injunctive  re- 
lief from  threatened  loss  or  damage  In  other 
cases  Upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond 
against  damages  for  an  injunction  improvl- 
dently  granted  and  a  showing  of  Immediate 
danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  damage,  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  preliminary  In- 
junction may  be  Issued  in  any  action  before 
a  final  determination  thereof  upon  Its  merits. 
••(h)  Whenever  the  United  States  Is  In- 
jured m  Its  business  or  proi)erty  by  reason 
of  any  violation  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  a  district 
covirt  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shaU  recover 
the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 

■  (1)  Any  person  who  Is  Injured  in  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  any  vloUtlon 
of  this  section  may  bring  a  clvU  action  In  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  three-fold  the  actual  damages 
sustained  by  him,  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 
Including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

■"(J)  Any  ClvU  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  against  any  person  may  be  In- 
stituted In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for   any  district  In  which  such  per- 


son resides,  la  found,  has  an  agent,  or  trans- 
acu  his  affairs. 

"  (k)  In  any  clvU  action  or  proceeding  under 
thte  section  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
ends  of  Justice  require  that  any  other  party 
residing  in  any  other  district  be  brought 
before  the  court,  the  court  may  cause  su«Jh 
party  to  be  summoned,  and  prooese  for  th«t 
^uipose  may  be  served  in  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  by  the  muahal 
thereof. 

"(1)    In  any  dvU  or  crlmlnai  action  or 
proceeding  under  this   section  In  the  dls- 
CTlct  court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judi- 
cial district,  subpenas  Issued  by  such  court 
to  oonrnel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be 
served  In  any  other  judlclai  district,  except 
that  in  any  dvll  action  or  proceeding   no 
such    Bubpena    shaU   be   laroed    for   serrtoe 
upon  any  Individual  who  resldas  In  another 
district  at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred 
mllee  from  the  place  at  which  such  court 
is  held  'Without  approval  given  by  a  Judge 
of  such  court  upon  a  showing  of  good  caoae. 
"(m)     AU  other  proceee  in  any  cItU  or 
criminal    action   or   proceeding    imder   this 
section  may  be  served  on  any  person  in  any 
Judicial  district  in  which  such  person  resides, 
is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts  his  af- 
fairs, 

•"(n)  The  United  States  may,  upon  timely 
appUcatlon,  intervene  in  any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  brought  under  this  section  If  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  that  in  his  opinion 
the  case  is  of  general  pubUc  importance.  In 
such  action  or  proceeding,  the  United  States 
ShaU  be  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  If  be 
had  instituted  the  action  or  proceeding. 

'"(o)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
In  favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  criminal 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  section  shaU 
estop  the  defendant  In  any  subsequent  cItU 
proceeding  as  to  aU  matters  respecting  which 
said  Judgment  or  decree  would  be  an  eetopptf 
as  between  the  parties  thereto. 

'"(p)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
dvU  action  or  proceeding  tmder  this  section 
R^^l.^1  be  barred  unless  It  U  commsnced  with- 
in five  years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 
Whenever  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or 
proceeding,  other  than  an  action  under  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section.  U  brought  or 
intervened  In  by  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent, restrain,  or  punish  any  violation  of  thU 
section,  the  running  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tions prescrllsed  by  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  any  cause  of  action  arising  under 
subsection  (g)  or  (1)  of  this  section,  which 
is  based  in  whole  or  In  part  on  any  matter 
complained  of  in  such  action  or  proceeding 
by  the  United  SUtes.  shaU  be  suspended 
during  the  pendency  of  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding by  the  United  States  and  for  two 
years  thereafter. 

"'(q)  A  violation  of  this  section  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  been  committed  not  only 
In  the  district  where  the  violation  first  oc- 
curred, but  also  In  any  district  in  which  the 
defendant  may  have  taken  or  been  In  poeses- 
slon  of  the  said  money,  baggage,  goods. 
chattels,  or  other  property. 

"•(r)  The  carrying  or  transp«"tlng  of  any 
such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
knowing,  or  having  reason  to  know,  it  had 
been  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  tmlaw- 
fuUy  taken,  carried  away,  concealed.  »  ob- 
tained. ShaU  constitute  a  separate  violation 
and  subject  the  violator  to  criminal  penal- 
ties and  a  civil  cause  of  action  under  this 
section  and  the  violation  shaU  be  deemed 
to  have  been  committed  In  any  district  Into 
which  such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels, 
or  other  property,  shaU  have  been  removed 
or  Into  which  It  shaU  have  been  brought  by 
such  violator. 

"(8)  To  establish  the  IntersUte  or  foreign 
commerce  character  of  any  shipment  In  any 
crlmlnai  or  clvU  action  or  proceeding  tinder 
this  section  the  waybUl  or  other  shipping 
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document  of  Buch  shipment  shftll  b«  prim* 
f»cle  evidence  of  the  pl»c«  from  which  and 
to  which  Buch  ■htpmant  wm  made.  The  re- 
moval of  property  from  a  pipeline  syBtem 
which    extends    interetate    shall    be    prima 
tacle  evidence  of  the  interstate  character  of 
the  shlpnvent  of  the  property.  Proof  that  a 
person  was  found  in  unexplained  poeeeealon 
ol  any  money,  baggage,  goods.  chatteU,  or 
other  property,   recently  embezzled,   stolen, 
or  otherwise  unlawfully  taken,  carried  away, 
concealed,  or  obUlned  by  fraud  or  deception 
in  violation  of  thU  section,  shall  be  prima 
faole  evidence  that  such  person  knew  that 
such  property  was,  or  that  such  person  had, 
embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained 
by  fraud  or  deception  such  money,  baggage, 
goods.  ChatteU,  or  other  property  In  violation 
of  this  section.  Proof  that  a  person  bought  or 
received  ror  a  consideration  substantially  be- 
low Its  fair  market  value  money,  baggage, 
goods,  chattels,  or  other  property  embezzled, 
stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  taken,  car- 
ried away,  concealed,  or  obtained  by  fraud  or 
deception  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  such  person  knew 
Uiat  such  property  wa»  embezzled,  stolen,  or 
otherwise   unlawfully    taken,   carrl^   away, 
concealed,  or  obtained  by  fraud  or  deception 
in  violation  of  this  section. 

••(t)  A  Judgment  of  convlcilon  or  acquittal 
on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
Biiall  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal  prosecution 
under  this  section  for  the  same  act  or  acts. 
Nothing  contained  In  thU  section  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
provisions  of  this  section  operate  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  section 
be  construed  as  invalidating  any  provision  of 
State  law  unless  such  provision  is  Incon- 
sttient  with  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section  or  any  provision  thereof." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
for  section  669.  Is  amended  to  read: 
••669.  Interstate  or  foreign  shipment  by  car- 
rier;   State   proeecutlons;    clvU  rem- 
edies for  victims  of  theft.". 
TITLB    V— NARCOTIC    TREATMENT    PRO- 
GRAMS    IN     CORRECTIONAL    INSTTTU- 
TIONS 

S»c.  501.  (a)  Section  463  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (9)  as  paragraph  (10) ,  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8).  and  by 
inserting  immediately  after  paragraph  (8) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  provides  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  narcotic 
treatment  programs,  Including  community- 
based  programs,  In  correctional  InstltuUoiis 
and  faculties  and  In  connection  with  proba- 
tion or  other  supervisory  release  programs  for 
aU  persons,  Incarcerated  or  on  parole,  who 
are  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  or  drug  abus- 
ers and  alcohol  abusers:  and". 

(b)  Section  454  of  title  I  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"In  addition,  the  Administration  shall  U- 
sue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
concerning  the  standards  that  shall  be  met 
by  drug  treatment  programs  in  State  and 
local  prisons  and  those  to  which  persons  on 
parole  are  assigned." 

TITLB    VI— LAW    KNlKMaCEMKNT   ASSIST- 
ANCE   ADMINISTRATION     AUTHORIZA- 
TION AND  MATCHINa  REQUIREMENTS 
a»c.  eoi .  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  612  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "five"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "six". 

(b)  Section  620  U  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "and"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof. 


substituting  a  comma  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  adding  the  following 
thereafter:  "and  $1,760,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

Szc.  602.  The  last  sentence  of  section  301 
(c)  of  the  Onmlbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  19«8  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "June  30,  1974". 
TITLE  vn— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

AtJTHOaiZATIONB 

Src.  701.  Section  569  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "569"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973 — 

"(1)  $5,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  part  F; 
and 

"(2)  $10,000,000  for  the  p\.UT)ose8  of  para- 
graph (10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  301 
of  part  C. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  for  the  piirposes  of  part  O. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  for  the  purposes  of  part  H." 

U3Z   or   APPROPBIATIONS 

Szc.  702.  UntU  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  granu,  activities, 
or  contracts  shall,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  be  avaUable  for  payments 
of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 

SEVERABILnr 

Sec.  703.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amend- 
ments made  thereby  or  the  application  there- 
of to  any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  In- 
valid, the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and 
their  application  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


ETFECTTVE    DATES 

3X0.  704.  (a)  Titles  I,  II.  TV.  and  VI  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Title  in  of  this  Act  shaU  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  benefits  thereunder  shall  be  retroactive 
with  respect  to  any  dismemberment  or  death 
of  a  public  safety  officer  as  defined  In  part 
H  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  which  occurred  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967. 

(c)  Title  V  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  the  oompTehensive  State  plans  filed  with 
the  Administration  on  and  after  January  1. 
1973. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  compensation  of  in- 
nocent victims  of  violent  crime  in  need; 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation;  to  authorize 
an  insurance  program  and  death  and  dis- 
memberment benefits  for  public  safety 
officers;  to  provide  civil  remedies  for  vic- 
tims of  racketeering  activity  and  theft; 
to  provide  for  treatment  programs  for 
certain  drug  abusers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidrait,  this 
amendment  would  include  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1972  in  the  pending  meas- 
ure. Its  major  thriist  is  to  provide  an 
omnibus  program  in  behalf  of  victims  of 
crime.  This  is  a  single  amendment,  a 
complete  substitute  and  in  no  way  rep- 
resents a  Christmas  tree.  Its  provisions 
encompass  four  measures  already  ^?- 
proved  by  the  Senate;   The  compensa- 


tion program  for  the  criminal  victim;  the 
group  insurance  program  for  public  safe- 
ty officers — a  proposal  sponsored  chiefly 
by  Senator  Kennedy;  the  death  and  di»- 
abllity  benefit  program  for  public  safety 
officers,  a  proposal  of  Senator  McClei. 
LAN's  passed  earlier  this  month ;  and  the 
victims  of  racketeering  program,  also  au- 
thored by  Senator  McCleiaan  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  earlier  this  month. 

Let  me  read  from  the  statement  of 
findings  and  purposes  of  the  act: 

The  OongresB  finds  that  (1)  there  is  aa 
Increase  of  crimes  of  violence  not  only  la 
urban,  but  also  in  suburban  and  rural  areas; 

(2)  the  Increase  In  crimes  of  violence  is  dls- 
proportlona-te  to  the  Increase  In  populaUon; 

(3)  the  Increase  In  crimes  of  violence  In- 
creases  the  chances  of  a  person  becoming  a 
victim  of  crime:  (4)  on  an  Increasing  basis 
crimes  of  \'lolenoe  are  being  directed  at  pub- 
lic safety  officers,  including  policemen,  fire- 
men,  and  correctional  guards;  (6)  law  en- 
forcement Identification,  apprehension,  and 
conviction  of  perpetrators  of  crimes  of  vlo 
lence  is  decreasing;  (6)  the  perpetrators  ot 
crimes  of  violence,  when  identified,  appre- 
hended, and  convicted  are  often  not  finan- 
cially responsible:  and  (7)  the  victims  ot 
crimes  of  violence,  their  famlllee  and  de- 
pendents, are  often  themselves  unable  to 
bear  the  consequent  pecuniary  losses  with- 
out undue  hardship. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  meet  Its 
moral  obligation  to  assist  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime,  their  famlUes  and  de- 
pendents In  financial  need,  by  direct  aid  to 
those  within  the  area  primarily  of  Federal 
roBponslblUty,  by  assistance  to  the  States  to 
aid  those  within  the  area  primarily  of  Stau 
responsibility,  by  the  establishment  of  In- 
surance and  benefit  programs  for  pubUo 
safety  officers  and  their  families  and  depend- 
ents, and  by  the  strengthening  of  the  clvU 
remedies  avaUable  to  victims  of  racketeering 
activity. 

This  Victims  of  Crime  Act  substitute 
would  modify  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  as  would  the  pending  meas- 
ure. The  Victims  of  Crime  Act  substitute 
is  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
criminal  justice  as  is  the  pending  meas- 
ure. In  short,  the  pending  proposal, 
designed  to  provide  needed  Impetus  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal  drug 
user  serves  as  a  most  awaropriate  ve- 
hicle for  the  establishment  of  a  program 
that  provides  for  the  innocent  victim  of 
the  drug  user's  crime. 

Mr,  President,  the  Senate  has  acted 
affirmatively  with  respect  to  each  fea- 
ture of  this  proposal. 

Its  passage  in  this  f  adiion  provides  the 
only  prospect  for  the  enactment  of  an 
overall  program  in  behalf  of  the  crim- 
inal victim  during  this  Congress. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  now  turn  its 
back  on  the  criminal  victim,  the  police- 
man, killed  or  woimded  in  the  line  of 
duty,  or  the  innocent  citizen  bilked  a* 
the  hands  of  the  criminal  racketeer. 

To  repeat:  The  amendmait  imder  con- 
sideration would  combine  four  separate 
bills  which  have  already  received  Senate 
approval.  It  would  put  back  together  S. 
2994,  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972. 

S.  2994  has  as  cosponsors  44  Senators; 
McClellan,  Baker,  Bath,  Beall,  Ben- 
nett, Bible,  Boggs,  Burdick,  Cannon, 
Case,  Cook,  Cranston,  Eastland,  Fannin, 
Gravel,  GRiryiN,  GtrRNET,  Hansen,  Har- 
ris, Rollings.  Hruska.  Hughes,  Hum- 
phrey, Mansfield,  Mathias,  Metcalt, 
Miller.  Mondale,  Moss,  Muskie,  Nel- 


cnn   PKU.,  PwcT,  Randolph.  Rxbicoff. 

^       S^HWIIKER,      SCOTT.      STAITOW). 
aSTENS.     STEVENSON,     THURMONT.     WIL- 

T  TAMS  and  Young. 
This  represents  a  true  cross  section  of 

AS  S  2994  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  decision  was 
SdTto  separate  its  four  UUes  into  four 
SSate  biUs.  Since  then,  the  Senate  has 
S?2S^S  approval  to  S.  750,  providing  for 
S  compemation  of  the  financial  losses 
suffered  by  the  innocent  victims  of  vio- 
S  crime;   S.  33,  establishing  a  con- 
tributing group  life,  accld^tal  d^th fad 
dismemberment  program  for  public  safe- 
ty officers;  3.  2087,  authorizing  a  noa- 
wntributlng  death  and  dismemberment 
benefit  for  public  safety  officers  m  those 
situations  where  the  death  or  dismem- 
berment occurs  in  the  line  of  duty  as  the 
result  of  a  crime;  and  S.  16,  providing 
expanded  civU  remedies  for  the  victims  of 
certain  types  of  organized  crime,  or  theft 

The  92d  Congress  will  soon  become  a 
matter  of  history.  If  we  are  to  hold  any 
reasonable  expectation  of  final  conip-es- 
sional  actiwi  responding  to  the  various 
needs  of  criminal  victimization,  this  step 
is  essential.  ^         . 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  under 
consideration  followed  by  passage  of  H Jl. 
8389  will  allow  this  program  of  legisla- 
Uon  to  be  considered  in  conference.  I 
understand  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  be  willing  to  consider  this 
program  as  a  whole.  I  do  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  positive  step  to  take  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  who  fall  prey  to  criminal  be- 
txsivior. 

I  urge  its  adoption  cai  behalf  of  all  who 
suffer  the  ravages  of  crime  and  violence. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  purposes  of  clari- 
fication?         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  imderstand  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator would  add  to  this  bill  the  provisions 
of  S.  750,  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972 
that  we  passed  earlier  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Our  substitute 
would  do  that.  I  say  "oiur  substitute" 
because  we  are  cosponsors  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  also  in- 
clude the  gratuity  program  for  pubUc 
safety  officer— S.  2087. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    is 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  it  also  in- 
clude the  group  life  insurance  program 
for  public  safety  officer— S.  33? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Might  I  ask  if  it 
would  also  incorporate  the  civil  remedies 
provision  of  8.  16? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    Is 

CO  1*1*60  tj 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Those  bills  would 
be  added  here  as  part  of  this  bill,  and 
they  would  go  to  the  House. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    is 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  House  would 
have  the  opportvinlty  of  either  taking  all 
of  them  In  this  bill  or  acting  on  them 
independently. 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    Is 

correct.  ^         ^„     ,, 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   But  they   will   all 
go  to  conference  on  this  bilL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absoluteb". 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  them  enacted  into 
law  in  this  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  only 
chance  to  have  that  done  in  this  fashion. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wanted  everyone 
to  realize  that  that  was  the  purpose- 
to  try  to  get  the  will  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  enacted  into  law  in  this 
session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  commending  the  reconmendation  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  feel  all  the  programs  we  are  consid- 
ering today,  the  ones  we  passed  earlier, 
on  policemen  and  firefighters,  aU  refer  to 
the  very  central  concern  about  victims  of 
crime.  This  approach  is  consistent  with 
the  central  theme  of  the  bills  that  have 
been  passed  and  they  offer  us  the  best 
opportunity  to  meet  our  responsibility  to 
those  needs.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  the  initiative  he  has 
provided  in  this  area.  As  one  extremely 
interested  in  two  particular  parts  of  this 
package  and  in  general  support  of  the 
others,  I  think  this  Is  a  commendable 
step  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support 
the  majority  leader  in  this  approach.  I 
think  it  Is  the  best  way  to  provide  reUef 
for  those  who  are  the  victims  of  crime. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  I  caU  to  his  atten- 
tion that  he,  too,  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
substitute.  ,    ^^     _^ 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  ,      ,„  ♦w^ 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ^    „ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  bill  and  I  do 
so  very  reluctantly. 

There  is  a  mix  here  of  a  number  oi 
aspects  of  legislation  that  Congress  is 
considering  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  statutes.  There  is  a 
wide    mix    with   some   new    innovative 
ideas,  while  some  are  extension  of  things 
we  now  have.  It  has  been  suggested  it 
was  not  a  Christmas  tree;  it  is  not  a 
Christmas  tree  but  it  is  a  Christmas  tree. 
The  substitute  includes  several  bills  that 
have  been  considered  in  this  body  and 
that  have  been  debated  and  on  which 
there  have  been  hearings.  That  is  not 
true  as  to  the  other  body.  In  all  fairness 
to  the  other  body  there  should  be  op- 
portunity for  it  to  consider  the  several 
bills  severally  and  not  jointly.  This  is 
true  not  only  in  fairness  to  the  House 
but  also  in  fairness  to  the  President  be- 
came there  is  considerable  impairment 
and  there  is  dilution  of  his  veto  power 
when  we  get  an  omnibus  Christmas  tree 
bill  of  this  kind.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
miscarriage  of  legislative  purposes  here 
if  it  were  found  on  balance  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  Chief  Executive  to 


go  with  the  entire  bill,  and  that  he  would 
be  compelled,  if  that  were  his  final  de- 
clskxi.  to  turn  down  the  whole  package 
because  one  porticm  was  unacoeptaWe. 
What  we  are  doing  may  be  perfectly 
legal,  but  it  is  not  wise. 
We  witnessed  an  example  of  that  tech- 
niQua  on  the  extension  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, when  there  was  adopted  a  measure 
for  a  20-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity   benefits.    It    deprives    thoee    who 
wanted  to  vote  one  way  or  another  of 
their  right  to  choose,  and  the  President 
was  not  able  to  exercise  his  veto  power  ll 
he  chose  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  would  have,  but  it  Impaired  his  v^o 
power.  . 

There  is  sufficient  difference  on  each 
of  these  separate  tities  to  the  bill  for  a 
consideration  of  each  one  of  them  on  its 
own  merits  by  the  other  body,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  a  power  play,  and  I  say 
that  in  a  kindly  way,  not  In  a  way  that 
would  indicate  that  there  is  anything 
improper  about  it  parliamentarlly.  There 
is  not,  but  the  impact  of  it  Is  bad.  Mr. 
President,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  In  aU 
fairness  to  the  other  body  we  should  go  to 
them  with  these  bUls  on  a  several  basis,  a 
several  and  separate  basis,  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  take  part  in  this  process  or 
selection. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  and  not  because 
of  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  Indi- 
vlduai  basic  t^lls,  that  I  do  suggest  that 
the  substitute  bill  not  be  accepted,  but 
that  HJl.  8389,  as  amended  up  to  this 
time,  be  accepted  and  enacted  and  aj>- 

proved  by  this  body.    

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas   desire   further 
time  or  does  he  j'ield  back  the  time? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  frc«n  Indi- 
ana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  HtJMPHRXY).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  '  Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoU  (Mr.  McOov- 
ERN).  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
( Mr.  MclNTYRE) ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana <Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Utah    (Mr.   Moss),    the   Senator    from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pku-),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   fMr.  Rxbicoff).  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McOee),  Is  absent 
on  official  boalness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
smd  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nerada. 
(Mr.  Cannon)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GRAVEL),  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
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neaou  (Mk-.  Humpbuy),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Riw- 
corr) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Hauus),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovsEM) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montara  (Mr.  Mxtcaut),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  and  the  Sexuitor 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hastkx)  would  etu^ 
vote  "yea." 

MAHarTCLD   SLUWIllTTTS   MO.    440 

Mr.  fiJCOTT.  I  smnounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Bakkr), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  B«i.l- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CxTRTis) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Qvixrrnt).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
ST«vms).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowiK^  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 
rrs)  Is  absent  because  of  religious  ob- 
servance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MrmoT)  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
OoLowATis)  Is  detained  on  offlclal  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Town)  la  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuhtis).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wotild  vote  "nay." 

The  result  WM  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[No.  Mfl  Lag.] 
TKAS— 70 


Aiken 

Allen 

Andeiaon 

Bttyh 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bentacn 

Bible 

Bo«gs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bimllck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cu* 
CMles 
Churcto 
Cook 
Coopv 
Cotton 
Cr&nston 
Dole 


Krvln 
Fong 

AUott 

Baker 

BeUmon 

Cannon 

CurtlB 

Eagleton 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Grlffln 


Oominlck 

Eastland 

Edwards 

Fannin 

Pulbrl«ht 

Oambrell 

Oumar 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatneld 

Hoi  lings 

Hustaaa 

Inoiiys 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

tCatblas 

ICcCleUan 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NATS— 4 

Hruska 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Percy 

PToxmlre 

Bandolpb 

Botb 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Smltb 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symlntrton 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Sax  be 


NOT  VOmia— 38 


Harris 

Hartks 

Humphrey 

JavlU 

Long 

McOee 

McOovwn 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


t«OBS 

Mundt 

Pell 

Blblcoir 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Tatt 

Tower 


So  Mr.  MANsruLD's  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  u  substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  PresidaDt,  due  to 
eye  surgery  which  I  underwent  in 
Charleston  t>iig  morning,  I  was  unable 
to  have  my  votes  lecordad  cm  final  pas- 
sa^  of  S.  750.  tha  victims  of  crime  com- 
pensation bUl,  and  S.  33,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  provide  a 


group  life  Insurance  program  for  State 
and  local  government  law  enforcement 
officers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  announced  as  favoring  enactment  of 
these  bills  at  the  appropriate  place  in 
the  Record,  and  I  wish  to  note  that  I 
have  in  fact  voted  for  these  by  voting 
for  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
Ume. 
The  bill  (H.R.  8389)  was  read  the  third 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  0FPICE:R.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  All  remaining  time  having  beei 
yielded  back,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
bill  pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
now),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
( Mr.  Harris  > ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkei  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mbtcau)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff).  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  ftirther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  AlEiska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hahtke)  .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HmaPHREY) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  '  Mr.  McGovern  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRK),  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr. 
Mbtcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut 'Mr.  RiBicoFF) .  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  .  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon'  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  . 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Grif- 
fin), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens;  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr. 
Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits>  Is  absent  because  of  religious  ob- 
servance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 


The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  ofBclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Orifkn),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towra)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  447  beg.] 
TEAS— 74 
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Aiken 

Kastland 

Montoya 

Allen 

Edwards 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Krvln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Packwood 

BeaU 

Fong 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Pulbrlght 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Oambrell 

Percy 

Bible 

Qumey 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hart 

Roth 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Haxbe 

Buckley 

Hoi  lings 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Scott 

BjTd. 

Hughes 

Smith 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Spong 

Byrd.  Bobert  C.  Jackson 

Stafford 

Case 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennls 

CliUes 

Jordan,  Triahq 

Stevenson 

Church 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

CranRton 

McCleUan 

Welcker 

Dole 

Miller 

WUUams 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Allott 

Harris 

Moss 

Baker 

Hartke 

Mundt 

BeUmon 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javits 

Blblcoff 

Curtis 

Long 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Stevens 

Goldwater 

McGovern 

Taft 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Grlffln 

MetcaU 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8389)   was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  make 
such  technical  and  conforming  changes 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  engrossment 
of  the  substitute  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  original  bill.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McCTiELLAN 
AND  OTHER  SENATORS  ON  PASS- 
AGE OF  CRIME  RELATED  MEAS- 
URES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion that  I  commend  at  this  time  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLELLAN).  His  magnificent  rec- 
ord against  crime  and  violence,  as  proven 
today  beyond  question,  can  be  equaled 
only  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  wp- 
prehendlng  criminals — the  public  safety 
officer — and  those  who  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  criminal — the  innocent 
victim. 

It  was  Senator  McClellan's  outstand- 
ing advocacy  that  made  possible  today's 
successful  action  on  the  victim  aspect  of 


«ime  It  was  Senator  McClellan's  lead- 
^ip  that  has  provided  the  Impetus  for 
Sative  remedies  across  the  entire 
frSS  S  Uie  crhne  issue.  In  short,  JoffiJ 
KlSi^  deserves  the  deepest  thanks 
nf  a^ateful  Senate.  For  his  achieve- 
^ts  in  this  field  he  has  not  been  SUI- 
SSE For  his  steadfast  devotion,  he  is 

Selled.  His  already  ab^<i«f»^  T^S 
Sm  once  again  been  enhanced  and  ^e 
American  people  are  once  more  to  his 

^^^fwish  to  thank  also  Senator  Hruska^ 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  he  and  many  others  joined 
SWe  the  swift  and  efficient  disposi- 
tion of  all  of  these  highly  Important 
measures.  The  Senate  as  a  whole  may 
be  truly  proud. 

DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  \^- 
LLAM  P.  RYAN  OF  NEW  YORK 
^4^  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  on  House  Resolution  1119- 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate 
House  Resolution  1119.  which  was  read 

as  follows: 

a.  Rxs.  IIIB 

Resolved,  That  the  House  hM  heard  with 
Dfofound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able William  F.  Ryan,  a  Repreeentatlve  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  ^  .„  „  „v_^ 

Resolved,  That  a  oonunlttee  of  18  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  ^pointed  to  at- 
tend the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  rescdutlon  and 
that  the  neceesary  expensee  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved.   That    the    Clerk    communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  365>  was  read, 

as  follows: 

S.  Res.  365 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  WlUlam  F.  Ryan,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Preeidlng  Officer 
to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
famUy  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  R^re- 
sentatlve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  death  of  Repre- 


sentative William  Pitts  Ryah  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that  there  are  human  con- 
siderations that  often  transcend  the  po- 
litical imperatives  that  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  lives.  I  can  think  of 
no  man  in  Congress  with  whom  I  shared 
fewer  ptditical  beliefs  than  Bill  Ryan; 
I  can  ttiink  of  few  whose  quaUties  as  a 
human  being  has  commended  such  wide 
affection.  ,        , 

It  is  difficult,  at  times,  to  remember,  in 
the  heat  of  partisan  controversy  that  an 
opponent  is  not  an  ideological  abstrac- 
tion but  a  flesh  and  blood  creature,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  passions  and  often  the 
same   prejudices   as   ourselves.   Anyone 
who  knew  Bill  Ryan  knew  that  he  was 
a  man  who  was  deeply  devoted  to  his  po- 
litical principles,  but  who  never  let  his 
ideological  zeal  for  one  moment  interfere 
with  his  essentially  and  irrevocably  de- 
cent approach  to  others.  It  is  a  measx^e 
of  the  respect  he  engendered  in  aU  who 
knew  him,  especially  those  with  whom  he 
disagreed,  that  he  is  deeply  and  genuinely 
mourned  in  Congress  today. 

My  condolences  go  to  the  family  ol 
Representative  Ryan.  I  tiilnk  I  speak  for 
all  of  those  who  knew  him  when  I  say 
that  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  who 
combined  a  fierce  beUef  in  his  principles 
with  an  engaging,  amiable  personal  qual- 
ity that  vrill  long  be  remembered. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
regrets  that  he  cannot  be  here  to  express 
his  senthnents.  He  Is  detained  because 
of  the  Jewish  holidays  which  are  being 
celebrated  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  in  connection  with 
the  loss  of  Representative  Ryan.  I  knew 
Representative  Ryan,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press sympathy  cKi  this  sad  occasion. 
Both  on  behalf  of  myself  and  for  mem- 
bers of  my  family. 

We  are  grateful  for  all  of  the  assist- 
ance that  Congressman  Ryan  gave  to  my 
brothers.  To  President  Kennedy.  Con- 
gressman Ryan  was  a  dedicated  and 
faithful  stdvocate  for  causes  of  justice, 
himianity ,  and  equality . 

To  Robert  Kennedy,  Bill  Ryan  was  al- 
ways a  friend  and  close  adviser.  I  remem- 
ber the  many  hours  they  spent  cam- 
paigning together  in  1964.  And  later.  Bill 
gave  my  brother  some  of  the  strongest 
support  he  had  in  the  1968  campaign. 
All  of  the  time  that  I  knew  him.  Bill 
Ryan   blazed   trails   for   other   men   to 
foUow  Last  vear  in  Congress,  he  showed 
the  courage  he  always  had  by  standing 
firm  against  the  antibusing  tide  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  thereby  setting  a  mag- 
nificent example  for   aU  of  us  m   the 

We  know  his  brilliant  record  on  all  the 
leading  Issues.  Tltie  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964— the  school  desegre- 
gation title— is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of 
BILL  Ryan  in  Congress.  More  than  any 
other  shigle  person,  he  helped  to  raUy 
the  conscience  of  American  against  the 
brutal  kiUings  in  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  and 
to  lay  the  groimdwork  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful Civil  Rights  Act  of  them  all. 

He  led  the  fight  in  1962  against  the 
House  vm-American  Activities  Commit- 


tee and  ite  repressive  tactics.  He  led  the 
challenge  in  1965  to  the  seating  of  the 
Mississippi  delegation  in  the  House. 

He  led  the  fight  for  prison  reform  and 
his  Ufe  was  interrupted  as  he  fought 
vigorously  for  better  health  care. 

He  and  I  worked  closely  together  in  our 
long  and  successful  fight  for  decent  leg- 
islation to  end  the  blight  of  lead-paint 
poisoning,  and  thereby  protect  the  lives 
and  health  of  thousands  of  children  in 
counUess  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Above  all.  Bill  Ryan  was  there  at  the 
beginning  in  1965,  when  the  earliest 
voices  ol  protest  were  beginning  to  be 
heard  in  America  against  our  deepening 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  That  Is  where 
Bill  has  always  been,  leading  the  fight 
for  principles  and  the  things  that  are 
right — seeing  the  issues,  as  they  reallj-  are 
long  before  they  are  clear  to  others. 

If  a  man  doee  not  keep  pace  with  his  oom- 
panlons  perhaps  It  is  because  he  hears  a 
different  drummer.  Let  him  step  to  music 
which  he  hears,  however  distant  or  far  away. 


Throughout  his  public  career,  Bill 
Ryan  has  followed  that  wise  advice,  and 
again  and  again  the  causes  he  has  cham- 
pioned have  been  vindicated  by  the  his- 
tory of  events. 

The  west  side  is  strong  today  because 
you  have  able  men  like  Bill  to  lead  the 
way.  He  is  the  sort  of  Congressman  every 
district  needs.  He  knows  the  importance 
of  government  at  the  local  level,  and  he 
knows  the  issues  that  really  matter  to 
the  people.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  In  Congress,  and  I  wish  we  had  more 

like  him. 

He  was  an  extremely  committed  Con- 
gressman. He  left  his  stamp  on  a  host  of 
major  legislation.  He  was  in  the  forefront 
of  many  of  the  great  social  battles  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  many  of  which 
I  shared  his  views. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  capacity  and 
great  integrity  and  compassion  for  the 
people  he  represented. 

I  join  the  Senators  from  New  York  in 
expressing  a  very  deep  sense  of  loss  to 
the  members  of  Representative  Ryan's 
family  and  to  the  people  he  served  so 
well.  All  of  us  have  lost  an  outstanding 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Ml.l.    RYAN A     DEDICATED    PUBLIC     SIXVANT 

Mr.  SCHWEHCER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  grieved  to  learn  this  past  weekend 
of  the  untimely  death  of  Representative 
BiL^  Ryan,  of  the  20th  District  of  New 
York. 

Bill  Ryan  and  I  came  to  Congress  to- 
gether in  1960.  and  it  was  an  honor  for 
me  to  serve  with  him  during  my  four 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  continue  to  work  closely  with 
him  on  issues  \1tal  to  our  urban  areas 
after  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

During  the  last  two  sessions,  Congress 
has  made  significant  progress  in  enact- 
ing measures  to  detect  and  treat  lead- 
paint  poisoning  in  children,  a  dread  dis- 
ease that  strikes  primarly  in  low-income 
and  ghetto  areas.  Representative  Ryan 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  lead  poisoning  from 
paint  chips,  and  has  been  an  important 
leader  in  getting  Congress  to  act  to  pro- 
vide treatment  for  children  afllicted  with 
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the  diseaae.  and  eliminate  conditlona  In 
which  lead-paint  poisoning  occurs. 

RepresenUtlve  Ryai*  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  our  cities.  He  understood  the 
impact  of  technological  progress  on  the 
people  who  Uve  in  increasingly  crowded 
urban  areas  He  dedicated  his  public  life 
to  making  cities  more  livable,  and  to  solv- 
ing the  complex  problems  of  modem  life 
that  threaten  to  strangle  our  clUes. 

A  man  of  conscience,  a  man  of  convic- 
tion, and  a  dedicated  Congressman,  Bill 
Rtak  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  queB- 
tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  readutlon^^ 

The  resolution  w*b  unanimously  agreed 

to. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  Senatoin  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javtts  and  Mr.  Bucklxt) 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  oo  the 
part  of  the  House  of  RepreaentaUvee  to 
attend  the  fimeral  of  the  deceased  Rep- 
resentative. 


i 
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SENATOR  SPONG'S  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS ON  DRUG  ABUSE  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  Senate  completed  action  on 
two  measures  designed  to  combat  drug 
abuse:  It  agreed  to  the  protocol  to  amend 
and  strengthen  the  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  basic  interna- 
tional agreement  to  control  narcotics, 
and  it  adopted  an  amendment  to  facili- 
tate State  participation  In  certain  drug 
control  and  crime  prevention  programs 
authorized  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spowo), 
whose  strong  leadership  was  indlspenal- 
ble  to  the  success  of  both  items.  As  the 
only  first-term  Democrat  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he  pre- 
sided over  the  hearings  on  the  protocol 
with  the  greatest  distinction,  later  pre- 
senting It  for  ratification  to  the  Senate. 
In  turn,  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent 
were  tissured  because  of  Bill  Spoho's 
effective  advocacy.  Senator  Spoho's  sec- 
ond achievement  today  tn  the  war  against 
dnxg  abuse  was  as  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  delay  the  hard-match  re- 
quirement under  the  law  enforcement 
administration's  action  grant  program. 
It,  too.  was  greeted  with  success. 

In  all.  Senator  Spong's  efforts  today 
reflect  his  deep  and  longstanding  con- 
cern over  the  problems  of  drug  abuse; 
consistoit  efforts  put  forth  with  broad 
understanding  of  the  need  to  curtail  the 
lise  of  narcotics  and  other  dangerous 
drugs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chron- 
ology listing  Senator  Spong's  actions  to 
combat  drug  abuse  be  printed  in  the 

RICOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chro- 
nology was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcou),  as  follows: 
Cbbonoloot   or   Actions  bt   U.S.   Sknatob 

WnxjAM  B.  Sfoho,  Jb.,  on  Dkxto  Abtisb 

May  8,  1B67 — Voted  cm  r»tiry  U.S.  »com- 
slon  to  Single  ConT«iitlon  on  N&rcotto  Dnigs. 
the  beslc  multilateral  agreement  lor  control 
of  naxootlc  druft. 

May  33.  1908 — V^oted  for  Omnlbtis  Crime 
Oontrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  ot  1968.  Funds 
autboriaed  have  been  used  for  law  enforce- 
ment aiOtlTltlee  related  to  drug  controL 


June  17.  1868 — Speech  to  the  Virginia 
Pharmaceutical  Aaaoclatlon  urging  Its  mem- 
bers to  take  an  active  part  in  publicizing  the 
dangers  of  habitual  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  drugs  such  as  amphetamines  and  barbi- 
turates. 

March  25-26:  April  9-10-11,  1969 — Partici- 
pated, as  member  of  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  in  investigation  of  drug 
problems  In  Wsahington-Baltimore  area. 

J\ine  17,  1969 — Chaired  hearing  on  crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  schools,  which 
included  consideration  of  drug  problems. 

July  30.  1969 — Met  with  metropolitan  area 
police,  prosecutors  and  Federal  narcotics 
offlclala  to  discuss  cooperative  measures  to 
curb  narcotics  traffic  in  region . 

Jan.  21.  1870 — Reported  the  findings  of  the 
Young  Lawyers  Section  of  the  Virginia  State 
Bar  Association  to  the  Senate.  Figures  show- 
ed spread  of  Illegal  drug  use  In  the  state 
coupled  with  an  Increase  In  drug-abuse 
prosecutions.  Also  Introduced  Into  the  Con- 
gresaioTUil  Record  wae  information  developed 
by  the  Virginia  Beach  City  Public  Schools 
on  how  to  recognize  symptoms  of  drug  abuse. 
Oct.  7.  1970 — Voted  for  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970,  which  provided  for  expanded  programs 
of  rehabilitation,  ta-eatment  and  education. 
The  Act  also  stiffened  penalties  for  drug 
pxishers,  but  reduced  penalties  for  first  of- 
fenders possessing  or  using  marijuana. 

Oct.  8,  1970 — Offered,  and  the  Senate 
adopted,  an  amendment  to  delay  for  one 
vear  (July  1971  to  July  1972)  the  hard-match 
requirement  (matching  federal  funds  with 
money  rather  than  goods  and  services)  for 
states  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act.  This  meaxit  that  additional 
funds  could  be  made  available  to  the  states 
for  law  enforcement  activities,  a  number  of 
which  Involve  drug  control  programs.  Sen. 
Spong  then  voted  for  passage  of  bill  extend- 
ing Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  which  authorized  programs  operated  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LHAA). 

Nov.  17.  1970 — Voted  for  the  drug  abuse 
education  bill. 

March  19,  1971— Called  on  Sen.  Thomas 
Eagleton,  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  to  hold  early  hearings 
on  the  growing  abuse  of  the  methadone  pro- 
gram. He  expressed  concern  about  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  the  drug  to  Northern  Virginia  resi- 
dents from  sources  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

April  7,  1971 — Speaking  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council  hearing  on  methadone 
treatment  program,  commended  the  Council 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society 
for  actions  taken  to  deal  with  methadone 
abuse  and  urged  their  further  efforts  along 
these  lines.  (See  previous  entry) 

May  1971 — Report  to  constituents  Includ- 
ing a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  A.  Ward,  Dean 
of  Amherst  College,  In  which  the  tragedy  of 
the  drug  ctilture  Is  told  In  terms  of  wasted 
humsji  lives. 

Jime  9,  1971 — Voted  for  amendments  to 
authorize  a  program  for  Identifying  and 
treating  drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  submit  to  Congress  periodic  reports 
on  measures  being  taken  in  concert  with  for- 
eign governnaents  to  control  and  eliminate 
the  production,  processing  or  trafllcklng  In 
heroin  and  other  narcotic  drugs. 

June  23.  1971 — Statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate District  of  Columbia  Committee  calling 
for  a  regional  methadone  treatment  program 
Involving  Northern  Virginia  communities, 
suburban  Maryland  Jurisdictions  and  the 
IMstrlct  of  Columbia  to  coordinate  activities 
of  methadone  treatment  and  supervise  more 
closely  the  dispensing  of  methadone  (see 
April  7,  1971,  entry) . 

June  26,  1971 — Letter  to  Dr.  Charles  C. 
■dwards.  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  tirglng  the  PDA  to  require 


physicians  to  be  aasociated  with  some  com* 
prehenslve  drug  treatment  program  in  order 
to  dispense  methadone. 

July  1971 — In  his  newsletter  to  con«tltuenti 
pledged  full  support  of  programs  to  rehabili- 
tate American  OI's  who  become  addicted  to 
drugs  while  serving  In  Vietnam.  He  called  for 
a  cutoff  of  foreign  aid  to  countries  which 
refuse  to  cooperate  In  efforts  to  control  the 
illegal  drug  trafBc. 

July  1,  1971 — Testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  BelaUons  Committee,  supporting  as 
an  ultimate  sanction,  the  termination  of 
foreign  sUd  to  nations  which  refuse  to  coop- 
erate in  International  drug  control  efforts. 
Proposal  Included  In  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  passed. 

July  7.  1971 — In  a  news  release  on  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  expressed  the  need  for  research 
to  develop  alternatives  to  methadone,  ex- 
tensive educatlonsJ  programs,  and  vigorous 
action  to  shut  off  smuggling  of  Ulegal  drugs 
into  this  country. 

Aug.  14,  1971 — Speech  to  the  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth Attorneys'  Association,  calling  for 
a  single  federal  agency  to  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  all  programs  in  this  field,  for 
basic  medical  research  Into  the  causes  and 
cure  of  narcotics  addiction,  for  attention  to 
rehabilitation  as  well  as  detoxification  of 
American  GI's,  and  for  stronger  federal  efforts 
to  curb  the  international  drug  traffic. 

Nov.  24.  1971 — Voted  for  the  Senate  meas- 
ure to  create  a  national  institute  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse  problems  and  to  act  as  an  aid  to 
state  and  local  sigencles. 

Jan.  17.  1972 — Speech  to  the  Hopewell  Jay- 
cees.  calling  for  new  and  intensified  efforts 
to  combat  the  Illegal  International  traffic  In 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  and  presented 
supporting  figures  and  examples  of  where 
action  was  needed. 

Feb.  14.  1972 — Speech  to  Rotary  Clubs  of 
Clifton  Forge.  Covington  Bath  and  Alle- 
ghany declaring  that  reducing  funding  for 
drug  control  requirement  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) 
for  a  hard-match  for  federal  funds,  sched- 
uled to  become  effective  In  July,  as  placing 
a  greater  financial  burden  on  the  state  which 
could  previously  put  up  Its  share  in  equiva- 
lent value  goods  and  services.  (See  October 
8,  1970  entry). 

March  17.  1972 — Voted  for  conference  re- 
port on  bUl  to  create  a  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  In  the  Executive 
Office  to  coordinate  federal  drug  activities. 
March  21.  1972 — Letter  to  President  Nixon, 
requesting  the  President's  attention  to  the 
possible  negative  effects  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration's  new  re- 
quirements on  matching  funds,  which  were 
scheduled  to  become  effective  July  1.  (See 
February  14.  1972.  entry) . 

March  22,  1972 — Speech  at  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  Alexandria,  calling  In 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse.  He  said  that 
we  must  guarantee  that  in  opening  trade 
and  commerce  with  Mainland  China  we  do 
not  open  the  way  for  an  increased  flow  of 
opium  from  that  part  of  the  world. 

March  28,  1972 — Senate  floor  statement 
calling  for  action  on  his  bill  which  would 
delay  for  one  year  (July  1972-July  1973)  the 
new  matching  requirements  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration's 
federal  action  grants,  which  enable  many 
states  to  operate  drug  control  programs.  (See 
February   14  and  March  21,   1972). 

AprU  3,  1972 — Speech  In  Hampton  express- 
ing concern  about  the  vast  wasteland  being 
created  In  our  nation  by  drug  abuse  .  .  .  the 
deterioration  of  our  cities,  increased  rob- 
beries, destroyed  lives.  He  called  for  an 
attack  on  the  research  level,  the  educational 
level,  the  crime  level,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion level  to  help  overcome  drug  problems. 
AprU  14,  1972— Letter  to  Sett.  John  Me- 
dian, chairman  of  the  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  Stiboommlttee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  LKAA  requesting  ewly  attention 
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to  SDong  bUl  to  delay  the  i»rd-match  re- 
m,i«ment  for  statas.  (See  March  28.  1973). 
^  inrU  26  1972-Senate  floor  statement 
rtetSimg  the  need  to  delay  matching  re- 
J^S^nts  for  LKAA  programs.  (See  AprU  14, 

^^torU  27  1972— CosponBored  legislation  to 
lielp  stem  the  Ulegal  barbiturate  traffic  which 

"  ^v"24^f972— Senate  floor  speech  in  sup- 
nort  of  Authorization  of  *42.5  million  for 
mtematlonal  narcotics  control  programs,  as 
^mmended  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 

May  26  1972— Letter  to  Frank  Shakespeare 
of  the  U.S.  Informatloh  Agency  siiggestlng 
use  of  USIA  faciUties  to  educate  those  In 
noDDV-produclng  countries  to  dangers  of  drug 
abuse  and  to  reasons  for  U.S.  efforts  to 
restrict  Ulegal  trade.  „.  _,  .    -..4 

May  27  1972— Speech  to  the  Virginia  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional  Women, 
Sen.  spong  urging  additional  efforts  to  com- 
bat illicit  drug  use.  „  *„  ^ 
June  26,  1972— Called  for  an  all-out  attack 
on  drug  abuse  and  announced  that  he  would 
^mde^take  a  10-day  drug  study  tour  to  Ger- 
many. Prance,  Turkey  and  Iran  for  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on 
which  he  serves. 

June  27,  1972 — Chaired  hearings  before 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Protocol  to  amend  and  strengthen  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  1961,  the  basic 
International  agreement  for  narcotics  control. 
June  29,  1972 — Letter  to  Sen.  McClellan, 
Sen.  Spong  requesting  that  bUl  to  delay  the 
tard-match  requirement  be  attached  to 
H.B.  8389,  which  had  passed  the  House  and 
was  schediUed  for  consideration  by  McClel- 
lan's  Subcommittee.   (See  AprU  14,  1972). 

June  30-July  11,  1972 — Undertook,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, a  drug  study  tour  in  Heidelberg, 
Germany;  Marseilles,  France;  Ankara  and 
Afyon,  Turkey;  Tehran,  Iran;  and  London, 
England.  Accompanied  by  John  Rltch  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Lieutenant  Lewis  Hurst,  head  of  the  nar- 
cotics squad  of  the  Norfolk  Police  Force. 
July  8,  1972 — In  Ankara,  Turkey,  com- 
mended the  Ttirks  for  the  ban  on  poppy 
growing  and  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
current  crop  from  moving  into  illicit 
channels. 

July  18,  1972 — Statement  submitted  to 
the  Virginia  Crime  Commission  summariz- 
ing the  general  findings  of  his  tour  and 
urging  Increased  attention  to  the  law  en- 
forcement aspects  of  drug  control.  Copy  of 
statement  also  Included  In  Congressional 
Record. 

August  7.  1972 — Speech  to  Virginia  State 
Sheriff's  Association  calling  for  delay  of 
hard-match  requirement.  (See  June  29, 
1972) . 

September  14,  1972 — Statement  In  U.S. 
Senate  presenting  Protocol  to  amend  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  (See 
June  27,  1972) . 

September  18,  1972 — Voted  for  Protocol  to 
amend  and  strengthen  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs.    (See   September   14.    1972) 

September  18,  1972 — Offered  In  Senate 
amendment  to  delay  hard-match  require- 
ment under  LEAA.  Amendment  adopted. 
(See  Augttst  7,  1972) . 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


I 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  304.  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Termination  of  the  National  Emergoicy: 
Senators  Chttrch,  Hart,  P«ll,  SrrvnfSOH, 
Mathias,  Hawsbw,  Psarsow,  and  Cask. 


LAND-USE   POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  632, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (S.  632)  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  to  in- 
clude provision  for  a  national  land  use  pol- 
icy by  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  and  river  basin  commis- 
sions and  by  providing  financial  assistance 
for  statewide  land  use  planning. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Trisular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land 
Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistant  Act  of 
1972". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS.  POLICY,  AND 

PURPOSK 

FINDINGS 

Ssc.   101.    (a)    The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  there  Is  a  national  interest  In  a  more 
efficient  system  of  land  use  planning  and  de- 
cisionmaking and  that  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued growth   of  the  Nation's  population, 
expanding  urban  development,  proliferating 
transportation  systems,  large-scale  industrial 
and  economic  growth,  conflicts  In  patterns  of 
land  use.  fragmentation  of  governmental  en- 
titles exerclstog  land  use  planning  powers, 
and  the  Increased  size,  scale,  and  Impact  of 
private  actions,  have  created  a  situation  In 
which   land   use   management   decisions   of 
wide  public  concern  often  are  being  made  on 
the  basis  of  expediency,  tradition,  short-term 
economic   considerations,   and  other  factors 
which  too  frequently  are  unrelated  or  con- 
tradictory to  the  real  concerns  of  a  sound  na- 
tional land  use  policy. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  task  of  land 
use  planning  and  management  Is  made  more 
dlfflciilt  by  the  lack  of  xinderstandlng  of,  and 
the  faUxire  to  assess,  the  land  use  Impact  of 
Federal,  regional.  State,  and  local  programs 
and  private  endeavors  which  do  not  possess  or 
are  not  subject  to  readily  discernible  land 
management  goals  or  guidelines;  and  that 
a  national  land  use  policy  is  needed  to  de- 
velop a  national  awareness  of,  and  abUity  to 
measure,  the  land  use  Impacts  Inherent  In 
most  public  and  private  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

(c)  The  Congress  flnds  that  adequate  data 
and  Information  on  land  use  and  systematic 
methods  of  collection,  classification,  and 
utilization  thereof  are  either  lacking  or  not 
readily  avaUable  to  public  and  private  land 
use  decisionmakers;  and  that  a  national  land 
use  policy  must  place  a  high  priority  on  the 
procurement  and  dissemination  of  useful 
land  use  data. 

(d)  The  Congress  flnds  that  a  failure  to 
conduct  competent  land  use  planning  has, 
on  occasion,  resulted  in  delay,  litigation,  and 
cancellation  of  proposed  signiflcant  develop- 
ment, including  but  not  limited  to  facilities 
for  the  development,  generation,  and  trans- 
mission of  energy,  because  of  unresolved  land 
use  questions,  thereby  too  often  wasting  hu- 
man and  economic  resources,  creating  a 
threat  to  public  services,  and  invoking  deci- 
sions to  local  activities  in  areas  of  least 
public  and  political  resistance,  hut  without 
regard  to  sound  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  land  use  considerations. 

(e)  The  Congress  flnds  that  many  Fed- 
eral agencies  conduct  or  assist  activities 
which  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  \ase 
of  land,  location  of  population  and  economic 
growth,  and  the  quality  of  the  environment, 
and  which,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  consis- 


tent land  use  policy,  often  result  In  naadlsM, 
undesirable,  and  costly  conflicts  between  the 
Federal  agencies  and  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  thereby  subsidise 
undesirable  and  costly  patterns  of  develop- 
ment; and  that  a  concerted  effort  Is  necessary 
to  coordinate  existing  and  future  Fedaral 
policies  and  programs  and  public  and  private 
decisionmaking  in  accordance  with  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy 

(f )  The  Congress  flnds  that  while  the  pri- 
mary responsibility   and  constitutional   au- 
thority for  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  non-Federal  lands  rests  with  State 
and  local  government,  the  manner  In  which 
this   responsibility   Is  exercised   has   a  tre- 
mendous   Influence    upon    the    utility,    the 
value,  and  the  future  of  the  public  domain, 
the  national  parks,  forests,  seashores,  lake- 
shores,  recreation  and  wilderness  areas,  wild- 
life refuges,  and  other  Federal  lands;  and  that 
the  failure  to  plan  or.  In  some   cases,  the 
existence  of  poor  or  Ineffective  planning  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  poses  serious  prob- 
lems of  broad  national  or  regional  concern 
and  often  results  In  irreparable  damage  to 
commonly    owned    assets   of   great    national 
importance. 

(g)  The  Congress  flnds  that,  because  the 
land  use  decisions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Including  those  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral lands,  often  have  a  significant  Impact 
upon  statewide  and  local  environments  and 
patterns  of  development,  a  national  land  use 
policy  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the 
needs  and  interests,  and  invite  the  partici- 
pation of.  State  and  local  governments  and 
members  of  the  public. 

(h)  The  Congress  flnds  that  Federal,  re- 
gional. State  and  local  decisions  and  pro- 
grams which  establish  or  Influence  the  loca- 
tion of  land  uses  often  determine  whether 
people  of  aU  Income  levels  and  races  have 
or  are  denied  access  to  decent  shelter,  to 
adequate  employment,  and  to  quality 
schools,  health  faclUtlee.  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, mass  transportation,  and  other  pub- 
lic services;  and  that  such  decisions  and  pro- 
grama  should  seek  to  provide  the  maximum 
freedom  and  opportunity,  consistent  with 
sound  and  equitable  land  use  planning  and 
management  standards,  for  all  citizens  to 
live  and  conduct  their  activities  in  locations 
of  convenience  and  personal  choice. 

DECLABATION  OT  POLICT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  To  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  to  provide  full  and  wise  application 
of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  strengthening  the  environmental,  recrea- 
tional, economic,  and  social  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  de- 
clares that  It  Is  a  continuing  reeponslbillty 
of  the  Federal  Government,  consistent  with 
the  responsibUlty  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment for  land  use  planning  and  management, 
to   undertake    the   development   and   Imple- 
mentation   of   a    national   land    use   policy, 
which   shall  Incorporate  environmental,   es- 
thetic, economic,  social,  and  other  appropri- 
ate factors.  Such  poUcy  shall  serve  as  a  guide 
for  national  decisionmaking  In  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs  which  have  land 
use  Impacts  and  In  programs  which  affect  the 
pattern   of  usee  on  the   Federal   lands,  and 
shall  provide  a  framework  for  the  develop- 
ment of  State  and  local  land  use  policies. 

(b)  The  Congrees  further  declares  that  U 
Is  the  national  policy  to^ 

(1)  favor  patterns  of  land  use  planning, 
management,  and  development  which  are  in 
accord  with  sound  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  values  and  which  encourage  the 
wise  and  balanced  use  of  the  Nation's  land 
resources; 

(2)  assist  State  governments  to  develop 
and  implement  land  use  programs  for  non- 
P^deral  lands  which  will  Incorporate  envi- 
ronmental, esthetic,  economic,  social,  and 
other  appropriate  factors,  and  to  develop  a 
framework  for  the  formulation,  coordination. 
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and  implementation  of  Stat*  and  local  land 
via«  policies: 

(3)  aoalBt  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment* to  Improve  upon  their  present  land 
use  planning  and  management  efforta  with 
respect  to  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern,  key  facllltes.  development  and  land 
use  of  regional  benefit,  and  large  scale  de- 
velopment; 

(4)  facilitate  Increased  coordination  In 
the  administration  of  Federal  programa  and 
In  the  planning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  adjacent  non-Federal  lands  so  as 
to  encourage  sound  land  use  planning  and 
management;  and 

(6)  promote  the  development  of  systematic 
methods,  for  the  exchange  of  land  uae.  en- 
vironmental, economic,  and  social  data  and 
Information  among  all  levels  of  government. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
intelligent  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment can  and  should  be  a  singularly  impor- 
tant process  for  preserving  and  chancing  the 
environment,  encouraging  beneficial  eco- 
nomic development,  and  maintaining  condi- 
tions capable  of  Improving  the  quality  of  life. 

PX7V>08X 

8«c.  103.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  to  establish  a  natloiLal  policy  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  several  States  to  more 
effectively  exercise  their  conatltutlonal  re- 
sponslbUltles  for  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  their  land  base  through  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  State  land  use 
programs  designed  to  achieve  economically 
and  environmentally  sound  uses  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  resources; 

(b)  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  a«- 
slsi  State  and  local  governments  and  agencies 
to  hire  and  train  the  personnel,  and  estab- 
lish the  procedures,  necessary  to  develop  and 
Implement  State  land  use  programs; 

(c)  establish  reasonable  and  flexible  Fed- 
eral requirements  to  give  individual  States 
guidance  in.  and  to  condition  the  distribution 
of  certain  Federal  funds  on,  the  establlah- 
ment  and  Implementation  of  adequate  State 
land  use  programa; 

(d)  establish  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ad- 
minister the  grant-in-aid  program,  to  review 
statewide  land  use  processes  and  State  land 
use  programs  for  conformity  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  and  to  assist  the  coordination  of 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  with  SUte 
land  UM  programs; 

(e)  develop  and  maintain  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  federally  conducted  and  fed- 
erally assisted  projects  having  land  use  Im- 
plications; and 

(f)  coordinate  planning  and  management 
of  Federal  lands  and  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands. 
TITLE     n— ADMINISTRATION     OF     LAND 

USE    POLICY 
omCS    OF    LAND    VSK    POLICT 

AoicnnanuTxoM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  Office 
Of  Land  Use  Policy  AdmlnlBtration  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Office" ) . 

(b)  The  Office  shaU  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  be  compensated  ait  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Ratee  (5  U.3.C.  6315).  and  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  required. 
The  Director  shall  have  such  duties  and  re- 
sponslbUltlee  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
may  assign. 

Sbc.  202.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Office,  shall — 

(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
land  resource*  of  the  United  Statee  and  their 
use; 

(b)  cooperate  with  the  States  In  the  devel- 
opment of  standard  methods  $md  claaslflca- 


tlona  for  the  coUectlon  of  land  use  data  and 
in  the  eatabllahment  of  effective  procedures 
for  the  exchange  and  dlaeeminatlon  of  land 
use  dat*; 

(c)  develop  and  maintain  a  Federal  Land 
Use  Information  and  Data  Center,  with  such 
regional  branches  bi>  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate,  which  has  on  1i\»— 

(1)  plana  for  federally  initiated  and  fed- 
erally assisted  activities  which  directly  and 
algnlflcantly  affect  or  have  an  Impact  upon 
land  use  patterns; 

(2)  to  the  extent  practicable  and  appro- 
priate, ttie  plana  and  programa  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  enterprlsee 
which  have  more  than  local  significance  for 
land  use  planning  and  management; 

(3)  statistical  data  and  Information  on 
past,  preeent,  and  projected  land  use  pat- 
terns which  are  of  more  than  local  signlfl- 
oance;  . 

(4)  studies  pertaining  to  techniques  and 
methods  for  the  procurement,  analysis,  and 
evaluation  of  data  and  Information  relat- 
ing to  land  tise  planning  and  management; 
and 

(5)  such  other  Information  pertaining  to 
land  use  planning  and  management  as  the 
Director  deems  appropriate; 

(d)  make  the  information  maintained  at 
the  Data  Center  available  to  Federal,  re- 
gional, State,  and  local  agencies  conducting 
or  concerned  with  land  use  planning  and 
management  and  to  the  public; 

(e)  consult  with  other  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  land  use  planning  as- 
sistance programs  to  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  eligible  agencies  in  order 
to  coordinate  such  programs; 

(f)  administer  the  grant-in-aid  program 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

and 

(g)  provide  administrative  support  for  the 
National  Advisory  Board  on  Land  Use  Policy 
established   under  section  203  of  this  Act. 


NATIONAl.   ADVISOBT   BOARD  ON  LAND  DS«  POUCT 

Ssc.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Land  Use  Policy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Bo«jd  shall  be  composed  of: 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Land  Use 
Policy  Administration  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Director")  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman; 

(2)  representatives  of  the  Department*  of 
Agriculture;  Commerce;  Defense;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  and  Transportation:  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  appointed  by 
the  respective  heads  thereof; 

(3)  observers  from  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  appointed  by  the  respective 
heads  thereof:  and 

(4)  representatives  of  iuch  other  Federal 
agencies,  appointed  by  the  respective  heads 
thereof,  as  the  Secretary  may  request  to 
participate  when  matters  affecting  their  re- 
sponsibilities are  under  consideration. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  meet  regularly  at  such 
times  as  the  Chalma&n  may  direct  and 
ahaU— 

(1)  provide  the  Secretary  with  Informa- 
tion and  advice  concerning  the  relationship 
of  policies,  programs,  and  activities  estab- 
lished or  performed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
to  the  programs  of  the  agencies  represented 
on  the  Board; 

(2)  render  advice  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  602 
concerning  proposed  guidelines,  rules,  and 
regulations  for  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  agencies 
represented  on  the  Board  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  review  of  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning processes  and  State  land  use  programs; 


(4)  provide  advice  on  such  land  use  policy 
matters  as  the  Secretary  may  refer  to  ths 
Board  for  its  consideration;  and 

(5)  provide  reports  to  the  Secretary  on 
land  u«e  policy  matters  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  by  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  through  their  respective  representa- 
tives on  the  Board. 

(d)  Each  agency  representative  on  the 
Board  shall  have  a  career  position  within 
his  agency  of  not  lower  than  OS-16  and  shall 
not  be  assigned  any  duties  which  are  un- 
related to  the  administration  of  land  u« 
planning  and  policy,  except  temporary  house- 
keeping or  training  duties.  Bach  representa- 
tive shall — 

(1)  represent  his  tigency  on  the  Board; 

(2)  assist  In  the  coordination  and  prepa- 
ration within  his  agency  of  comments  on 
(I)  guidelines,  rules,  and  regxilationa  pro- 
posed for  promulgation  pursuant  to  section 
502,  and  (11)  statewide  land  use  planning 
processes  and  State  land  \ite  programs  re- 
viewed pursuant  to  title  HI  of  this  Act; 

(3)  assist  In  the  dissemination  of  policy 
information  and  in  the  Implementation 
within  his  agency  of  policies  and  procedures 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;   and 

(4)  perform  such  other  duties  regarding 
the  administration  of  land  use  planning  and 
policy  as  the  head  of  his  agency  may  direct. 

rNTTRSTATE    COORDINATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  States  are  authorized  to 
coordinate  land  use  planning  and  programs 
with  appropriate  interstate  entitles,  and  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  funds  made  avaU- 
able  to  such  States  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  therefor:  Provided, 
however,  That  an  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion in  the  coordination  process  by  Federal 
and  local  governments  and  agencies  as  well 
as  members  of  the  public  engaged  in  activi- 
ties which  affect  or  are  affected  by  State 
land  use  planning  and  programs  is  assured: 
And  provided  further,  That  nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
allotment  of  funds  as  provided  in  section  507 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress 
by  the  adoption  of  an  appropriate  Act,  Con- 
gress hereby  authorizes  such  States  which 
possess  coherent  geographic,  environmental, 
demographic,  or  economic  characteristics 
which  would  serve  as  reasonable  bases  upon 
which  to  coordinate  land  use  planning  and 
programs  to  negotiate  Interstate  compacts 
for  the  purpose  of  such  coordination,  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  them  seem 
reasonable  and  appropriate:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  such  compacts  shall  provide  for 
an  opportvmlty  for  participation  in  the  co- 
ordination process  by  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  as  weU  as  members  of 
the  public  engaged  in  activities  which  affect 
or  are  affected  by  land  use  planning  and 
programs:  Arvd  provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  allotment  of  funds  as  provided  In 
Section  507  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  review 
of  federaUy  established  or  authorized  inter- 
state agencies,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
river  basin  commissions,  regional  develop- 
ment agencies,  and  Interstate  compact  com- 
missions, and  prepare  recommendations  for 
revision  of  organizational  structures  and  Im- 
provement of  procedures  for  the  purpoee  of 
coordinating  land  use  planning  and  programs 
In  Interstate  areas.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  his  review 
conducted  under  this  subsection,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  recommendations  may  Include  pro- 
posals for  either  the  establishment  of  new 
entitles  or  the  use  of  existing  agencies  of  two 
or  more  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  coordinate  land  use  planning  and  programs 
In  Interstate  areas:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  entitles  or  agencies  and  the  procedures 
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rhereof  so  recommended,  provide  for  an  op- 
r^rtunlty  for  participation  In  the  ooordlna- 
fton  process  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
enunents  and  agencies  as  well  as  members  of 
the  public  engaged  In  activities  which  affect 
or  are  affected  by  land  use  planning  and  pro- 
grams. 

TITLE  III— PROGRAM  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  STATES 
Sec  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  annual  grants  to  each  State  to  assist 
each  State  In  developing  and  administering 
a  SUte  land  use  program  meeting  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  this  title. 

(b)  Prior  to  malting  the  first  grant  to  each 
State  during  the  three  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  be  satisfied  that  such 
grant  wUl  be  used  In  a  manner  to  meet  satis- 
factorily the  requirements  for  a  statewide 
land  use  planning  processes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 302.  Prior  to  making  any  further  grant 
during  such  period,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  State  is  adequately  and  ex- 
peditiously proceeding  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of  section    302. 

(c)  Prior  to  making  any  further  grants 
after  the  three  complete  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  five  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
State  has  met  and  continues  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  302  and  Is  adequately 
and  expeditiously  proceeding  to  develop  a 
State  land  use  program  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sections  303  and  304. 

(d)  Prior  to  making  any  further  grants 
after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  satisfied  that  the  State  has  met 
and  continues  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
secUons  303  and  304. 

(e)  States   receiving    grants   pursuant   to 
this  Act  during  the  five  ccanplete  fiscal  year 
period  following  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
submit  for  review  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  award  of  each  grant,  a  re- 
port on  work  completed  and  scheduled  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  State  land  use 
program  to  the  Secretary  for  determination 
of  State  eligibility  or  InellgibUity  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures    provided    in    section    306.    For 
grants  made   after   such   period,   the   State 
shall  submit  its  State  land  use  program  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  each 
award  to  the  Secretary  for  determination  of 
SUte   ellglbUlty  or   IneUglbUlty  for   grants 
pursuant  to  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  provided  In  section  306:  Provided, 
That  If  no  grant  Is  requested  by  or  active  In 
any  State  after  five  fiscal  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  State  shall 
submit  Its  land  use  program  vrtthln  ninety 
days  thereafter  to  the  Secretary  for  determi- 
nation erf  State  eligibility  or  InellgibUity  for 
grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  In  accordance 
with  the  proceduree  provided  in  section  306: 
Arid  provided  further.  That,  should  no  grant 
be  requested  by  or  active  in  any  State  during 
any  two  complete  fiscal  year  period  after  five 
fiscal  yestfs  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  State  shaU  submit  Its  land 
use  program  within  ninety  days  from  oom- 
pletlon  of  such  period  to  the  Secretary  for 
determination  of  State  ellglbUlty  or  Inellgi- 
bUity  for  grants   ptirsuant   to   this  Act   In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  provided  In 
section  305. 


STATEWIDK   LAND    USE   PLANNING   PROCKSBKS 

Sk.  302.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  continued 
State  grant  eUglbUlty  after  the  three  com- 
plete fiscal  year  period  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have 
determined  that  the  SUte  has  develc^>ed  an 
adequate  statewide  land  use  planning  proc- 
ess, which  process  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 


sion of  a  statewide  inventory  of  the  State's 
land  and  natural  resources: 

(2)  the  compUatlon  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  data,  on  a  statewide  basis,  related  to 
population  densities  and  trends,  economic 
characteristics  and  projections,  environmen- 
tal conditions  and  trends,  and  directions  and 
extent  of  tirban  and  rural  growth; 

(3)  projections  of  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  land  needed  and  suitable  for  recreation 
and  esthetic  appreciation;  agriculture,  min- 
eral development,  and  forestry;  industry  and 
commerce.  Including  the  development,  gen- 
eration, and  transmission  of  energy:  trans- 
portation; urban  development,  including  the 
revltallzatlon  of  existing  communities,  the 
development  of  new  towns,  and  the  economic 
dlversificatlcm  of  existing  communities  which 
possess  a  narrow  economic  base;  rural  devel- 
opment, taking  into  consideration  future  de- 
mands for  and  limitations  upon  products  of 
the  land;  and  health,  educational,  and  other 
State  and  local  governmental  services: 

(4)  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  an  Inventory  of  environmental,  geo- 
logical, and  physical  conditions  (including 
soil  types)  which  influence  the  desirabUlty  of 
various  types  of  land  use; 

(6)  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  an  inventory  of  State,  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  needs  and  requirements 
concerning  Federal  lands  within  the  State; 

(6>  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  an  Inventory  of  governmental  organi- 
zation and  financial  resources  avaUable  for 
land  use  planning  and  management  within 
the  State  and  of  State  and  local  programs 
and  activities  which  have  a  land  use  Impact 
of  more  than  local  concern; 

(7)  the  establishment  of  a  method  for 
Identifying  large-scale  development  and  de- 
velopment and  land  vise  of  regional  benefit; 

(8)  the  establishment  of  a  method  for  In- 
ventorying and  designating  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  and  areas  which  are, 
or  may  be.  Impacted  by  key  faculties; 

(9)  the  provision,  where  appropriate,  of 
technical  assistance  for,  and  training  pro- 
grams for  State  and  local  agency  personnel 
concerned  with  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  State  and  local  land  use  pro- 
grams; 

(10)  the  establishments  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  land  tise  planning  In- 
formation and  data  among  State  agencies  and 
local  governments,  and  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, among  the  several  States  and  inter- 
state agencies  and  with  members  of  the 
public; 

(11)  the  establishment  of  a  method  for 
coordinating  the  programs  and  services  of  all 
State  and  local  agencies  significantly  affect - 
mg  land  use; 

(12)  the  conducting  of  public  hearings, 
preparation  of  reports,  and  soliciting  of  com- 
ments on  reports  concerning  the  State  land 
use  planning  process  or  aspects  thereof: 

(13)  the  provision,  and  contlnxiatlon 
thereof,  of  opportunities  for  participation  by 
the  public  and  the  appropriate  officials  or 
representatives  of  local  governments  in  the 
planning  process  and  In  the  fcmnulatlon  of 
guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  planning  process;  and 

(14)  the  consideration  of  the  interstate 
aspects  of  land  use  issues  which  Involve  two 
or  more  States. 

(b)  In  the  determination  of  an  adequate 
statewide  land  use  process,  the  Secretary 
shaU  confirm  that  the  State  has  an  eligible 
State  land  use  planning  agency  established 
by  the  Governor  of  such  State  or  by  law. 
which  agency  shall — 

(1)  have  primary  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  a  State  land  use  program  provided 
for  In  sections  303  and  304: 

(2)  have  a  competent  and  adequate  Inter- 
dlsclpUnary  professional  and  technical  staff 
and,  whenever  appropriate,  the  services  of 
special  oonsultants; 


(3)  give  priority  to  the  development  of  an 
adequate  data  base  for  a  statewide  land  use 
planning  process  using  daU  avaUable  from 
existing  sources  wherever  feasible. 

(4)  coordinate  its  activities  with  the  plan- 
rUng  actlvlUee  of  all  State  agencies  under- 
taking federaUy  financed  or  assisted  plan- 
ning programs  Insofar  as  such  programs  re- 
late to  land  use;  the  regulatory  activities  of 
all  State  agencies  enforcing  air,  water,  noise, 
or  other  pollution  standards;  all  other  rele- 
vant planning  activities  of  State  agencies: 
the  planning  activities  of  areawlde  agencies 
designated  pursuant  to  regulations  estab- 
lished under  section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Deevlopment 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1266,  1262-3),  as 
amended;  the  planning  activities  of  local 
goverimients;  and  the  planning  actlvlUes  of 
Federal  agencies; 

(5)  have  authority  to  conduct  pubUo 
hearings,  with  adequate  pubUc  notice.  aUow- 
Ing  full  pubUc  partlcipaUon  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  land  use  program;  and 

(6)  have  authority  to  make  avaUable  to 
the  pubUc  promptly  upon  request  land  use 
data  and  information,  studies,  reporU.  and 
records  of  bearings. 

STATX    LAND    USX    PROGRAMS 

Src.  303.  As  a  condition  of  continued  State 
grant  eUglblUty  after  the  five  complete  fiscal 
year  periods  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have  determined 
that  the  State  has  developed  an  adequate 
State  land  use  program,  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

(a)  an  adequate  sUtewlde  land  use  plan- 
ning process  as  provided  for  in  section  803 
of  this  Act;  and 

(b)(1)    methods  of  implementation  for — 

(A)  exercising  determinative  State  au- 
thority over  the  use  and  development  of  land 
In  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
within  the  SUte; 

(B)  exercising  deurmlnative  SUU  author- 
ity over  the  use  of  land  in  areas  within  the 
SUte  which  are  or  may  be  impacted  by  key 
facilities,  including  a  method  for  exercising 
determinative  SUte  authority  over  the  site 
location  and  the  location  of  major  Improve- 
ment and  major  access  features  of  key 
faculties: 

(C)  aasurlng  that  local  regulations  do  not 
unreasonably  restrict  or  exclude  develop- 
ment and  land  use  of  regional  benefit; 

(D)  exercising  determinative  SUte  author- 
ity over  proposed  large-scale  development 
within  the  State  of  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance In  Its  Unpact  upon  tiie  environment; 

(E)  aasurlng  that  any  source  of  air.  water, 
noise,  or  other  poUutVon  In  the  areas  or  from 
the  uses  or  activities  listed  Ui  this  clause  (1) 
ShaU  not  be  located  where  It  would  result  in 
a  violation  of  any  applicable  air.  waUr,  noise, 
or  other  poUutlon  standard  or  ImplemenU- 
tlon  plan; 

(F)  regulating  large-scale  subdivisions  to 
insure  the  planned  maximum  beneficial  use 
of  land: 

(G)  perlodicaUy  revising  and  updating 
the  SUU  land  use  program  to  meet  changing 
conditions;  and 

(H)  assurmg  dissemination  of  information 
to  appropriate  officials  or  represenUtlvee  of 
local  governments  and  members  of  the  pub- 
lic and  their  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  and  subsequent  revisions  In  the 
SUU  land  use  program  and  in  the  formtila- 
tion  of  SUU  guidelines,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions for  the  development  and  admlnlstra- 
tton  of  the  program. 

(2)  The  methods  of  implemenutlon  of 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  (b)  shaU  In- 
clude either  one  ot  a  combination  of  the  two 
following  general  Uchniques — 

(A)  direct  SUte  land  use  planning  and 
regulation,  and 

(B)  SUte  administrative  review  of  land  use 
plans,     regulations,      and     implemenutlon 
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thereof  of  local  govemmenta  with  full  power* 
to  approve  or  dlaapprove. 
Such  techniques  or  any  combination  there- 
of shall  Include  the  State's  authority  to 
prohibit,  under  SUte  police  powers,  the  use 
of  any  land  In  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
any  provision  or  portion  of  the  State  land  use 
program. 

8k:.  304  As  a  further  condition  of  con- 
tinued State  grant  eligibility  after  the  five 
complete  fiscal  year  period  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
view the  State  land  use  program  and  deter- 
mine that — 

(a>  In  designating  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  the  State  has  not  excluded 
any  substantial  areas  of  critical  environmen- 
tal concern  which  are  of  major  national  sig- 
nificance and  require  special  planning  and 
management; 

(b)  the  State  Is  demonstrating  good  faith 
efiorts  to  Implement,  and,  In  the  case  of 
suooeealve  grants,  the  State  Is  continuing  to 
demonstrate  good  faith  efforts  to  Implement, 
the  purposes,  policies,  and  requlremttnts  at 
Its  land  use  program.  For  the  purpoeee  of 
this  subaeetlon,  the  InabUlty  of  a  State  to 
take  any  State  action  the  pxirpoae  of  which 
Is  to  Implement  the  State  land  use  program, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  and  which  la  en- 
joined by  the  iHuance  of  an  injunction  by 
any  oourt  of  competent  Jurisdlotlon  shall 
not  be  construed  as  f&Uure  by  the  State  to 
demonstrate  good  faith  efforts  to  Implement 
the  purposes,  ptollcles,  and  requirements  of 
Its  land  use  program; 

(c)  State  laws,  regulations,  and  criteria 
affecting  the  State  land  use  program  and  the 
areas  and  uses  and  activities  over  which  the 
8t*t«  exercises  authority  as  required  In  sec- 
tion 303  are  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title; 

(d)  the  State  land  use  program  has  been 
received  and  approved  by  the  Governor; 

(e>  the  State  has  coordinated  Its  land  use 
prograxn  with  the  planning  activities  and 
programs  of  Its  State  agencies,  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  and  loc«a  govemmeivte  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  title,  and  with  the  plan- 
ning processes  and  land  use  programs  of 
other  State*  and  local  governments  therein 
with  respect  to  land*  and  waters  In  Inter- 
state areas;  and  provided  for  the  participa- 
tion of,  and  dissemination  of  Information  to, 
appropriate  officials  or  representative*  of 
local  governments  and  members  of  the  pub- 
lic as  provided  for  In  this  title;  and 

(f)  the  State  utilize*,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  advice  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  whether  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  project*  are  consistent  with  the 
State  land  use  program,  procedures  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  125fi,  1262-3),  as 
amended,  and  title  IV  of  the  Intergovem- 
mantal  Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
1098  1103-4) .  and  Is  participating  In  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  pursuant  to  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  690,  640) , 
as  amended. 


FKDXBAL   EXyrrW    AND   DETERIflNATION   OF   QEXAT 
ELIdBILrrY 

Sxc.  306.  (a)  During  the  five  complete  fis- 
cal year  period  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary,  before  mailng  a 
grant  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  consult  with 
the  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  listed  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  all  other 
Federal  agencies  which  conduct  or  participate 
In  oonstructlon,  development,  assistance,  or 
regulatory  programs  significant  affecting  land 
use  in  the  State,  and  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Land  Use  Policy  pursuant 
to  Bubeectloo  (c)  of  section  203  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  consider  their  views  and  recom- 
mendations. 

(b)    After    the    five    complete    fiscal    year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)   the  Secretary,  before  making  a  State 
i%n/i  use  program  grant  pursuant  to  this  Act. 


shall  submit  the  State  land  use  program 
of  such  Stete  to  the  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  listed  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  all  other  Federal  agencies  which 
conduct  or  participate  In  construction,  de- 
velopment, assistance,  or  regulatory  pro- 
grams significantly  affecting  land  use  in  the 
State,  and  to  the  National  Advisory  Board  on 
Land  Use  Policy  pxirsuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  section  203  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  views  of  each 
agency  bead  which  are  submitted  to  him 
by  such  agency  hesul  no  later  than  thirty 
days  after  submission  of  the  State  land  use 
program  to  such  agency  head  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
pvirsuant  to  this  Act  until  he  has  ascertained 
that  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  satisfied  that  those  aspects  of 
the  State's  land  use  program  concerning 
large-scale  development,  development  and 
land  use  of  regional  benefit,  and  large-scale 
subdivisions  pursuant  to  clause  (F)  of  sub- 
section 303(b)  (1)  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  title.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  shall  be  deemed  to  be  satis- 
fled  if  he  does  not  communicate  his  views 
to  the  Secretary  within  sixty  days  of  sub- 
mission of  the  State  land  use  program  to  him 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretarj-  shall  determine  a  State 
eligible  or  Ineligible  for  a  grant  piirsuant  to 
this  Act  not  later  than  six  months  following 
receipt  for  review  of  the  State's  application 
for  Its  first  grant,  a  State's  report  on  Its  pre- 
vious grant,  or  the  State's  land  use  program 
pursuant  to  section  301. 

(d)  Pursuant  to  subsections  la)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
views  of  the  heads  of  the  following  Federal 
agencies — 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

( 5 )  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(6)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

(7)  the  Atomic  Energy  Canunlsslon; 

(8)  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and 

(9)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(e)  A  State  may  at  any  time  revise  Its 
State  land  use  program:  Provided,  That  such 
revision  does  not  render  tJbe  State  land  use 
program  Inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title :  And  provided  further.  That  any 
significant  revision  Is  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  determine  whether 
such  revision  would  render  the  State  land 
use  program  Inadequate  for  purposes  of  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  this  title, 
and  shall  Inform  the  State  of  his  determina- 
tion. 

(f)  (1)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  State  Is  Ineligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or.  having  found  a  State 
eligible  for  such  grants,  subsequently  deter- 
mines that  grounds  exist  for  withdrawal  of 
such  eligibility,  he  shall  notify  the  President, 
who  shall  order  the  establishment  of  an  ad 
hoc  hearing  board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"hearing  board"),  the  membership  of  which 
shall  consist  of: 

(A)  the  Governor  of  a  State  other  than 
the  State  the  grant  eligibility  of  which  Is  In 
question,  whoee  State  does  not  have  a  par- 
ticular Interest  in  whether  State  grant  eli- 
gibility or  Ineligibility  is  determined,  selected 
by  the  President  within  thirty  days  after 
notification  by  the  Secretary,  or,  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  such  alternate  person  as  the 
Governor  selected  by  the  President  may 
designate; 

(B)  one  knowledgeable.  Impartial  Federal 
official,  selected  by  the  President  within 
thirty  days  after  notification  by  the  Secre- 
tary, who  Is  not  an  official  of  an  agency 
listed  in  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  203;  and 

(C)  one  knowledgeabl*.  Impartial  private 


citizen,  selected  by  the  other  two  members: 
Provided,  That  If  the  other  two  members  can- 
not  agree  upon  a  third  member  within  twenty 
days  after  the  appointment  of  the  second 
member  to  be  appointed,  the  third  member 
shall  be  selected  by  the  President  within 
twenty  days  thereafter. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  specify  In  detail,  la 
writing,  to  the  hearing  board  his  reasons  for 
considering  a  State  Ineligible,  or  for  with- 
drawing a  State's  ellglbUlty,  for  grants  pur- 
suant  to  this  title.  The  hearing  board  shaU 
hold  such  hearings  and  receive  such  evidence 
as  it  deems  necessary.   The  hearing  board 
shall  then  determine  whether  a  finding  of 
ineUgibUity  or  withdra^l  of  ellglbUlty  would 
be  reasonable,   and  set  forth   In  detail.  In 
writing,  the  reasons  for  Its  determination.  If 
the  hearing  board  determines  that  ineligi- 
bility would  be  unreasonable,  the  Secretary 
shaU  find  the  State  eligible  for  granu  pur- 
suant to  thU  Act.  If  the  hearing  board  con- 
curs in  the  finding  of  Ineligibility  or  with- 
drawal of  ellglbUlty,  the  Secretary  shaU  find 
the  State  ineligible  for  grants  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  IneUgibUity  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  determined  by  the  hearing  board  If  no 
determlnaUon    In    writing    Is    made    by   It 
within  ninety  days  of  Its  appointment. 

(3)  Members  of  hearing  boards  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,  whUe  carrying 
out  their  duties  as  members,  be  entlUed  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  exceeding  »150  per  diem, 
mcludlng  traveltlme,  and,  whUe  away  from 
their  homes  or  regxUar  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  persons  Intermittently 
employed  in  Oovemment  service.  Expenses 
shall  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

(4)  Administrative  support  for  hearing 
boards  shall  be  provided  by  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

(5)  The  President  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

CONSISTKNCT   Of   FEDERAL   ACTIONS   WTTH   STATI 
LAND    TJSE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  306.   (a)   Federal  projects  and  activi- 
ties significantly  affecting  land  use,  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  grant,  loan,  or  guar- 
antee programs,  such  as  mortgage  and  rent 
subsidy  programs  and  water  and  sewer  fa- 
culty construction  programs,  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  State  land  use  programs  which 
conform   to   the   provisions   of   sections  303 
and  304  of  this  Act.  except  In  cases  of  over- 
riding  national    Interest,   as   determined  by 
the   President.   Procedures   provided   for  In 
regulations  Issued  by  the  SecreUry  pursuant 
to  the  criteria  specified  in  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1255.  1263- 
3).  as  amended,  and  title  IV  of  the  Inter- 
governmental  Coojjeratlon   Act   of    1968   (82 
Stat.  1098.  1103-4),  together  with  such  addi- 
tional procedures  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  utUlzed 
In    the    determination    of   whether   Federal 
projects  and  activities  are  consistent  with 
State  land  use  programs  funded  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  State  and  local  governments  submit- 
ting applications  for  Federal  assistance  for 
activities  having  significant  land  use  im- 
plications In  an  area  subject  to  a  State  land 
use  program  In  a  State  found  eligible  for 
grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  indicate 
the  views  of  the  State  land  use  planning 
agency  and/or  the  Governor  as  to  the  con- 
sistency of  such  activities  with  the  program. 
Prior  to  Indicating  such  views,  the  agency 
and/or  the  Governor  shall  consult  with  of- 
ficials or  representatives  of  the  appropriate 
local  governments.  Federal  agencies  shall 
not  approve  proposed  projects  that  are  in- 
consistent with  the  program,  as  determlnea 


nursuant  to  subsection   (a)   of  this  ■•cUon. 
W<d«J,  That.  U  a  local  government  cer- 
vZs  that  a  plan  or  de«;rlptlon  of  an  ac- 
tiVltv  for  which  application  Is  made  by  the 
1^  government  has  lain  before  the  Stat* 
S  ^  P^'^^^^^8  agency  and/or  the  Oov- 
i^or  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  without  Indl- 
Stlon  of  the  views  of  the  land  use  planning 
Sencv  and/or  the  Governor,  the  application 
Z^  not  be  accompanied  by  Buch  views  and 
UaTrelevant  Federal  agency  shall  make  an 
^dependent  appraisal  of  the  consistency  of 
the  activity  with  the  State  land  use  pro«r»m. 
(c)  Federal  agencies  conducting  or  assist- 
ing public  works  activities  in  areas  not  sub- 
ject to  a  State  land  use  program  in  a  Stat* 
found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  conduct 
mch  acUvlUe*  In  such  a  manner  as  to  mini- 
mize any  adverse  impact  on  the  environment 
resulting  from  decisions  concerning  land  use. 

rZDBL^     ACTIONS     IN     THT     ABSKNCK     0»     STATB 

d^jonsiLrrT 
8«c  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  have  au- 
thorltv  to  terminate  any  financial  assistance 
extended  to  a  State  under  this  Act  ah*  wjtb- 
draw  his  determination  of  grant  ellglbUlty 
whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  and  the  hear- 
ing board  concurs,  that  the  statewide  land 
use  planning  process  or  the  Stete  land  use 
program  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  „         . 

(b)  Where  any  major  Federal  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  use  of  non-Federal 
lands  Is  proposed  after  five  fiscal  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  in  a  Stat* 
which  has  not  been  fotind  eUglble  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  hold  a  pubUc  hearing  In 
such  State  at  least  one  hundred  eighty  days 
in  advance  of  the  proposed  action  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  action  on  land  use  tak- 
ing into  account  the  relevant  considerations 
set  out  In  sections  302,  303,  and  304  of  this 
Act.  and  BhaU  make  findings  which  shaU  be 
submitted  for  review  and  comment  by  the 
Secretarj-.   and    where    appropriate,   by    the 
Secretary   of   Housing   and   Urban   Develop- 
ment. Such  findings  of  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agency  and  comments  of  the  Secretary 
and,    where    appropriate,    the    Secretary    of 
Housing   and   Urban   Development   shall   be 
made  part  of  the  detailed  statement  required 
by  section  102(2)  (C)   of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  (83  Stat.  862,  863) .  This 
section  ShaU  be  subject  to  exception  where 
the  President  determines  that  the  Interests 
of  the  United  Stetes  so  require. 

(c)  Section  16  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  (84  Stat.  219,  226)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  Any  State  which  has  not  been  found 
eUglble  for  a  grant  under  the  Land  Use  Pol- 
icy and  Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1972  after 
five  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  that  Act  ShaU  buBct  a  withholding  of  7 
per  centum  of   Its  entitlement   to  Federal 
funds  apportioned  for  airport  development 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection   (a)  (2)   of  this  section  In  the 
foHowing  fiscal  year.  If  such  State  has  not 
been  found  eUglble  by  six  fiscal  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  that  Act,  It  shaU 
stiffer   a   withholding   of    14   per   centum   In 
the  following  fiscal  yesir,  and.  If  not  found 
eUglble  by  seven  fiscal  yetirs  from  the  date 
of  enactment    of   that   Act,   shaU   suffer   a 
withholding  of  21  per  centum  In  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  yeaur.  Funds  so  withheld  shall  be 
held  m  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  untU 
the  State  Is  determined  to  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  pursuant  to  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  Upon  such 
determination,  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  dlsbvirse  to  the  Stete  the  funds 
so  withhold." 

(d)  (1)  Section  104,  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  td- 
lowlng  subeeotion: 


"(2)  Any  Stete  which  ha*  not  been  found 
eUglble  for  a  grant  under  the  Land  Use  PoUcy 
and  Planning  Aasistence  Act  of  1972  after 
five  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  that  Act  ShaU  suffer  a  withholding  of  7 
per  centum  of  Ite  entitlement  to  Federal -aid 
highway  funds,  other  than  ftmds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  108  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1966.  as  amended,  or  funds  for  planning 
and  research,  which  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  in  the  following  fiscal 
year.  If  such  Stete  ha*  not  been  found  eUgl- 
ble by  six  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  that  Act,  It  ShaU  suffer  a  withhold- 
ing of  14  per  centum  in  the  foUowlng  fiscal 
year,  and.  If  not  found  eUglble  by  seven  fiscal 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  that 
Act    shall   suffer   a   withholding   of   21   per 
centum  In  the  foUowing  fiscal  year.  Funds 
so  withheld  shall  be  held  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  untU  the  Stete  U  determined 
eligible  for  a  gramt  pursuant  to  the  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Plajinlng  Assistance  Act  of 
1972.  Upon  such  detOTmlnatlon,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  shall  disburse  to  the 
Stete  the  funds  so  withheld." 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  109,  title  23 
of  the  United  Stetes  Code,  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "or  control  of"  In  the  first  sentence, 
(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1966  (78  Stat. 
897.  900) ,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  second  pwagraph  the  foUowlng 
paragraph: 

"Any  Stete  which  has  not  been  found  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  under  the  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act  of   1972  after 
five  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of   that   Act   ShaU    suffer   a   withholding   of 
7  per  centum  of  Its  entitlement  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsecUon  In  the 
fiscal  year.  If  such  State  has  not  been  foxxnd 
eligible  by  six  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  that  Act,  It  shaU  suffer  a  with- 
holding of  14  per  centum  In  the  foUowlng 
fiscal    year.   and.   If    not   found   eligible    by 
seven  fiscal   years  from  the   date   of  enact- 
ment of  that  Act.  shall  suffer  a  withholding 
of   21   per   centum   in   the   following   fiscal 
year.   Funds  so   withheld  shall  be  held   in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  unUl   the 
State  Is  determined  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
pursuant  to  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning   Assistance    Act    of    1972.    Upon    such 
determination,  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  disburse  to  the  State  the  funds 

so  withheld."         

TITLE  rv 


FEDERAL-STATI  COORDINATION  AND  COOPERA- 
TION IN  THE  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 
or      FEDERAL      AND       ADJACENT       NON-FEDERAL 

LANDS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  charged  with  responslbUlty  for 
the  management  of  Federal  lands  shall  con- 
sider Stete  land  use  programs  prepared  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  State,  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  needs  and  requirements 
as  related  to  the  Federal  lands;  and  shall 
coordinate  the  land  use  Inventory,  plan- 
ning and  management  activities  on  or  for 
Federal  lands  with  Stete  and  local  land  use 
inventory,  planning,  and  management  activ- 
ities on  or  for  adjacent  non-Federal  lands 
to  the  extent  such  coordination  Is  practicable 
and  not  inconsistent  with  paramount  na- 
tional policies,  programs,  and  Intereste. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
agency  proposing  any  new  program,  policy 
rule,  or  regulation  relating  to  the  Federal 
lands  ShaU  publish  a  statement  concerning 
the  consistency  of  the  program,  policy,  rule, 
or  regulation  with  State  and  local  land  use 
planning  and  management,  and.  where  in- 
consistent, the  reasons  for  such  inconsist- 
ency thirty  days  prior  to  the  estebllshment 
of  such  program  or  policy  or  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  rule  or  regulation,  and.  except 
where  otherwise  provided  by  law.  shaU  con- 
duct a  public  hearing,  with  adequate  public 


notice,  on  such  program,  policy,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the 
Dublloatlon  of  such  stetement. 

Stc  402  (a)  As  a  condition  of  continued 
Stete  ellglbUlty  for  grant*  pursuant  to  thU 
Act  after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  penp* 
foUowlng  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shaU  have  determined  that— 

(1)  the  Stete  land  use  program  developed 
pursuant  to  sections  303  and  304  of  this  Act 
includes  methods  for  insuring  that  Federal 
lands  within  the  Stete,  including  but  not 
limited  to  unite  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. wUdernese  areas,  and  game  and  wUd- 
llfe  refuges,  are  not  damaged  or  degraded 
as  a  result  of  inconsistent  land  use  patterns 
in    the    same    immediate    geographical    re- 

^  *(2)  the  State  has  demonstrated  good  faith 
efforte  to  implement  '^ch  methods  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  section  304. 
(b)  The  procedures  for  determination  of 
grant  ellglbUlty  provided  for  In  section  806 
shall  apply  to  this  section.  

AD     HOC     FEDERAL-STATE     JOINT     COMMirrEES 

SK.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  at  his  discre- 
tion or  upon  the  request  of  ^J^J^^'^^i 
any    Stete    involved,    shall   establish    an   Ad 
Hew  Federal-State  Joint  Committee  or  Com- 
mittees   (hereinafter    referred   to   as     Joint 
committee"  or  "committee*")  to  review  and 
make   recommendations   concerning   general 
and   specific   problems  reUtlng   to   Jurlsdlo- 
tlonal^nfllcte  and  inconsistencies  resulting 
from  the  various  policies  and  legal  require- 
ments governing  the  planning  and  manage- 
^nt  of  Federal  lands  and  of  adjacent  ^n- 
Federal  lands.  Each   Joint  committee  shaU 
include  representatives  of  ^^J^^.'Z^ 
cles  having  Jurisdiction  over  toe  Federal  lands 
involved,    representatives    of    affected    user 
S^upe.  deluding  recreation  and  conservation 
^^ts,  and  officials  of  affected  State  an- 
cles and  unite  of  local  government.  Prior  to 
appolnttog  representatives  of  ^^f^?^^ 
offlclals  of  local  govemmente.  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Governor  or  Oo'«; 
nors   of   the   State   or   Stete.  Involved  ^ 
with  other  appropriate  offlclaU  of  t^e  Stete 

or  Stetes  and  local  KO^'"'^'^"  ,i°''*il'2i 
The  Governor  of  each  Stete  Uivolved  ahaU 
IJpomt  the  officials  of  the  affected  agencies 

°'(bT  l^h  joint  committee  shaU  terminate 
at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
establishment.  .   .  _ 

(c)  Jomt  committee  members  may  each  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day 
each  member  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  \xx  the  3olDt«>?: 
mlttee.  Each  member  shaU  be  «toburs«l  for 
travel  expenses,  deluding  per  <ii^J^  ^^^ 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  67OT 
of  title  5,  united  Stetes  Code  ^o' Pf  "^^.f 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently: Provided,  however.  That  no  compen- 
sation except  travel  and  expenses  in  «l<lltlo° 
to  regular  salary  shall  be  paid  to  any  fuU- 
tlme  Federal  or  Stete  official. 

(d)  Bach  Joint  committee  shaU  have  avaU- 
able  to  It  the  services  of  an  executive  secre- 
tarv  professional  staff,  and  such  clerical  as- 
sistance as  the  Secretary  determtoes  Is  neces- 
sary. The  executive  secretary  shaU  serve  as 
staff  to  the  Jotot  committee  or  committees 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
administrative  work  of  the  Joint  committee 
or  committees. 

(e)  The  specific  duties  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee ShaU  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  and 

may  include:  ,.,   „ 

(1)  conducting  a  study  of  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing methods  for  resolving,  general  problems 
wUh  and  confilcte  between  land  use  Inven- 
tory, planning,  and  management  activities  on 
or  for  Federal  lands  and  Stete  and  local  land 
use  inventory,  planning,  and  management  •«- 
tlvltle*  on  or  for  adjacent  non-Federal  lands, 
including,   where   relevant,    the   Stete   land 
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uae  programs  developwJ  pursuant  to  sectlona 
303  and  304  of  thlB  Act; 

(3)  lnvo6tlg»tlng  spedflo  confllcta  oe- 
tween  the  plAnnlng  and  management  ol 
Federal  landi  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
ljLnd»  and  making  recommendatlona  to  th* 
Secretary  concerning  their  reaolutlon: 

(3)  aaelBtlng  the  Btatee  and  the  Office  or 
T^nri  Uae  Policy  Administration  In  the  devel- 
opment of  systematic  and  uniform  methods 
fcmong  the  Statee  and  between  the  StatM 
fcnd  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  ooUectlng, 
compiling,  exchanging,  and  utUlzlng  land 
use  data  and  Information;  and 

(4)  advising  the  Secretary,  during  his  re- 
view of  State  land  use  programs,  of  oppor- 
tunities for  reducing  potential  conflicts  and 
improving  coordination  In  Uie  planning  and 
management  of  Federal  lands  and  of  adja- 
cent non-Federal  lands. 

(f)  Upon  receipt  of  the  recommendation* 
of  a  Joint  committee  upon  a  oonfUct  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall: 

( 1 )  where  he  has  legal  authority,  take  any 
appropriate  and  neoeesary  acUon  to  mini- 
mise such  conflict; 

(2)  where  he  does  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  or  authority  concerning  the  Federal 
lands  which  are  Involved  In  the  conflict, 
work  with  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
or  agencies  to  develop  a  proposal  designed 
to  minimize  the  conflict  and  to  enhance  co- 
operation and  coordination  between  the 
planning  and  management  of  Federal  lands 
and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands;  and 

(3)  If  he  determines  that  the  legal  au- 
thority to  resolve  general  or  specific  land 
use  planning  and  management  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Federal  Oovemment  and  State 
and  local  governments  Is  lacking  In  the 
Sxecutlve  Branch,  recommend  enactment  of 
appropriate  leglslaUon  to  the  CXingress. 

(g)  In  taking  or  recommending  action 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  Joint 
committee,  the  Secretary  shall  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
not  resolve  any  conflict  between  the  plan- 
ning and  management  of  Federal  lands  and 
of  adjacent  non-Federal  lan*s  In  a  manner 
which  would  Impair  the  national  purpose  or 
objective  for  which  the  Federal  lands  In- 
volved are  being  managed. 

BBMIOAI.   RXJOST    ON   r«D«aAI.-8TATX 
COOaOINATXOM 

8«c.  404.  The  Secretary  shall  report  blen- 
nlaUy  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concerning — 

(a)  problems  In  and  methods  for  coordi- 
nation of  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  planning  and  management  of 
adjacent  of  Federal  lands,  together  with 
recommendations  to  Improve  such  coordina- 
tion; 

(b)  the  resolution  of  apeclflc  conflicts  be- 
tween the  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
lands;  and 

(c)  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  any 
State  involved,  any  unresolved  conflict  be- 
tween the  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
lanxla,  together  with  any  recommendations 
the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  or  Governors 
may  have  for  reaolutlon  of  such  conflict. 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Prior  to  the  making  of  recom- 
mendations on  any  conflict  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  403,  each  Joint  com- 
mittee shall,  when  the  public  Interest  war- 
rants, conduct  a  public  hearing  In  the  State 
on  such  conflict,  with  adequate  public  notice, 
allowing  full  participation  of  representatives 
of  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  governments  and 
members  of  the  public.  Should  no  hearing 
be  warranted,  the  Joint  committee  shall 
solicit  the  views  of  all  affected  parties  and 
submit  a  summary  of  such  views,  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  to  the  Secretary, 
(b)  Prior  to  the  making  of  recommenda- 
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tlons  or  the  taking  of  actions  pusuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  section  408.  the  Secretary 
shall  review  in  full  the  relevant  hearing 
record  or,  where  none  exists,  the  summary 
of  views  of  affected  parties  prepared  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
may.  In  his  discretion,  hold  further  public 
hearings. 

Sec.  406.  Upon  request  of  a  Joint  commit- 
tee, the  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  or  federally  established  or  author- 
ized interstate  agency  Is  authorized:  (a)  to 
furnish  to  the  Joint  committee,  to  the 
extent  permuted  by  law  and  within  the 
limits  of  available  funds,  such  Information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions and  as  may  be  avaUable  to  or  procurable 
by  such  department,  agency,  or  interstate 
a^ncy;  and  (b)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty 
with  the  Joint  committee,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  personnel  within  his  administra- 
tive Jursldlctlon  as  it  may  need  or  believe  to 
be  useful  for  carrying  out  Its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority. 
pay.  or  other  employee  status. 

TITLE  V — OENBRAL 
OErunnoNS 


Sec.  501.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  '"local  government"  means 
any  general  purpose  county  or  municipal 
government,  or  any  regional  combination 
thereof,  or.  where  appropriate,  any  other 
public  agency  which  has  land  use  planning 
authority. 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  lands"  means  any 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  without  re- 
gard to  how  the  United  States  acquired  own- 
ership of  the  land  and  without  regard  to  the 
agency  having  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment thereof,  except  lands  held  In  trust  for 
the  beneflt  of  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos. 

(d)  The  term  "non-Federal  lands"  means 
all  lands  which  are  not  "Federal  lands"  as 
defined  In  subsection  (c)  at  this  section  and 
are  not  held  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
trust  for  the  beneflt  of  Indians.  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos. 

(e)  The  term  "areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern"  means  areas  as  deelgnated 
by  the  State  on  non-Federal  lands  where  un- 
controlled development  could  result  In  Ir- 
reversible damage  to  Important  historic,  cul- 
tural,  or  esthetic  values,  or  natural  systems 
or  processes  which  are  of  more  than  local 
slgnlflcanoe.  or  ooiild  unreasonably  endanger 
Mfe  and  property  as  a  result  of  natural  haz- 
ards of  more  than  local  slgnlflcanoe.  Such 
areas  shall  Include — 

(1)   coastal  wetlands,  marahes,  and   other 
lands  mundated  by  the  tides; 
(a)   beaches  and  dunes; 

(3)  slgnlflcant  estuaries,  shorelands.  and 
flood  plains  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams; 

(4)  areas  of  unstable  soils  and  high  seis- 
mic activity; 

(6)   rare  or  valuable  ecosystems; 

(6)  slgnlflcant  undeveloped  agricultural, 
grazing,  and  watershed  lands; 

(7)  forests  and  related  land  which  require 
long  stability  for  continuing  renewal; 

(8)  scenic  or  historic  areas;  and 

(9)  such  additional  areas  as  a  State  de- 
termines to  be  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern. 

(f)  The  term  "key  facilities"  means: 

(1)  public  facilities  on  non-Federal  lands 
which  tend  to  Induce  development  and  ur- 
banization of  more  than  local  Impact  and 
Including : 

(A)  any  airport  that  la  designed  to  serve 
for  regular,  scheduled  air  passenger  service, 
and  other  airports  of  greater  than  local  slg- 
nlflcanoe; 

(B^  Interchanges  between  the  Interstate 
Highway  Systems  and  frontage  access  streets 


or  highways,  major  interchanges  between 
other  Umlted  access  highways  and  frontage 
access  streets  or  highways; 

(C)  frontage  access  streets  and  highways 
of  State  concern;  and 

(D)  major  recreational  lands  and  faculties; 
(2)   major  facilities  on  non-Federal  lands 

for  the  development,  generation,  and  trans- 
mission cA  energy. 

(g)  The  term  "development  and  land  use 
at  regional  beneflt"  means  land  use  and  prl- 
vate  development  on  non-Federal  lands  for 
which  there  Is  demonstrable  need  affecting 
the  interests  of  constituents  of  more  than 
one  local  government  which  outweighs  the 
beneflts  of  any  applicable  restrictive  or  ex- 
clusionary local  regulations. 

(h)  The  term  "large  scale  development" 
means  private  development  on  non-Federal 
lands  which,  because  of  Its  magnitude  or  the 
magnitude  of  Its  effect  on  the  surrounding 
environment.  Is  likely  to  present  Issues  of 
more  than  local  slgnlflcanoe  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  State.  In  determining  what  constitutes 
"large  scale  development"  the  State  should 
consider,  among  other  things,  the  amount  of 
pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic  likely  to  be 
generated;  the  number  of  persons  likely  to 
be  present;  the  potential  for  creating  en- 
vironmental problems  such  as  air,  water,  or 
noise  pollution;  the  size  of  the  site  to  be  oc- 
cupied; and  the  likelihood  that  additional  or 
subsidiary  development  will  be  generated. 

GTimELINES,  Btn.ES,  AND  RSGOLATIONS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  designate  an  agency  or  agencies  to  Issue 
guldeltoes  to  the  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
them  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  Such  agency  or  agencies  shall  sub- 
mit proposed  guidelines  to  the  Secrertary.  the 
Board,  and  the  heads  of  agencies  represented 
on  the  Board,  and  shall  consider  their  com- 
ments prior  to  formal  issuance  of  such  guide- 
lines. ,  ^ 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  appropriate  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  States 
and,  where  appropriate,  officials  or  represent- 
atlTM  of  local  govemment3.  and  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Board  and  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  represented  on  the  Board,  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment the  guidelines  formulated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  to  ad- 
minister this  Act,  except  with  respect  to  sub- 
section (f )  of  section  305  of  this  Act. 

BIENNIAL   RXPOBT 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Office  and  the  Board,  shall  report 
biennially  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  land  resources,  uses  of  land,  and  current 
and  emerging  problems  of  land  use. 

trrlLIZATION  OF  PERBONNEL 

Sec.  604.  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized: 

(a)  to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  Information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Office  and  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  or  procurable  by  such  agency,  and 

(b)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Of- 
flce,  on  a  reimbursable  basts,  such  personnel 
within  his  administrative  Jurisdiction  as  the 
Office  may  need  or  believe  to  be  useful  for 
carrytag  out  Its  functions,  each  such  detail 
to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other 
employee  status. 

TECHNICAl.   ASSISTANCE 

S«c.  605.  The  Office  may  provide,  directly 
or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other  ar- 
rangements, technical  assistance  to  any  State 
found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  assist  such  State  m  the  performance 
of  Its  function  under  this  Act. 


HEABINGS   AND   RECORDS 

Sec  506.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Director, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  may 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  re- 


ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
rtoroduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  the 
^Sings  and  reports  thereon  as  he  di«ms 

""^rm*  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths  when  he  determines  that  testi- 
mony  shall   be   taken   or   evidence   received 

""fcT  To"i.he  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Of- 
nce  shall  be  made  available  for  public  In- 
spection during  ordinary  office  hours. 

ALLOTMENTS 

SEC  507  (a)  Prom  the  sum  appropriated 
Dursuant  to  section  610,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorised to  make  grants  provided  for  In  this 
Act  to  States  found  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sUtance  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  proposals 
of  which  are  approved.  In  any  amount  not 
to  exceed  ninety  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  developing  the  State  land  use 
pre  grams  for  the  five  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Thereafter,  grants  may  be  made  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  es- 
timated cost  of  administering  the  State  land 
use  programs. 

(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  which  regulations 
shall  take  Into  account  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  each  State's  land  resource  base,  pop- 
ulation, pressures  resulting  from  growth,  fi- 
nancial need,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

(c)  Any  grant  made  for  the  puri>ose  of 
this  Act  siiall  Increase,  and  not  replace.  State 
funds  presently  available  for  State  land  use 
planning  activities.  Any  grant  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to,  and 
may  be  used  Jointly  with,  grants  or  other 
funds  available  for  land  use  pUnnlng  sur- 
veys or  Investigations  under  other  federally 
assisted  programs. 

(d)  No  funds  granted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  expended  for  the  acquisition 
of  any  Interest  In  real  properiy. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  508.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  such  period, 
such  estimate  to  be  based  on  such  records 
of  the  State  and  Information  furnished  by 
It.  and  such  other  investigation  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotments  available  therefor,  the 
amoujits  so  estimated  by  him  tar  any  period, 
reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under 
this  paragraph)  by  which  he  finds  that  his 
estimate  of  the  eunount  to  be  paid  such 
State  for  any  prior  i>erlod  under  this  Act 
was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  such  State  for 
such  prior  period  under  this  Act.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
at  such  times  and  In  such  installments  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

ITNANCIAL  RECORDS 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  make  reports  and 
evaluations  In  such  form,  at  such  times,  and 
containing  such  Information  concerning  the 
status,  disposition,  and  application  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  the  oi>eratlon  of  the  statewide 
land  use  planning  process  or  State  land  use 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulations  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  shall  keep  and  make  available  such  rec- 
ords as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  verification  of  such  reports  and  evalua- 
tions. 

(b)    The  Secretary  and  the   Comptroller 
General    of   the    United    States,    or    any    of 


their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  a  recipient  of  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  Act  which  are  pertinent 
to  the  determination  that  funds  granted  are 
used  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  510.  For  each  of  the  eight  full  fiscal 
years  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  grants  to  the  States  not 
more  than  H00,000.000  annually  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  511.  For  each  of  the  five  full  fiscal 
years  following  enactment  of  this  Act.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,- 
000  annually 'to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  administration 
of  this  Act.  After  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  and  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress his"  analysis  and  such  recommendations 
for  amendments  to  the  Act  as  he  deems 
proper  and  appropriate. 

KTFECT  ON  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  512.  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued—  ^       ... 

(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  Federal,  tater- 
state  or  State  Jurisdiction,  responslbUlty,  or 
rights  in  the  field  of  land  and  water  resources 
planning,  development,  or  control;  to  dU- 
place  supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any  m- 
terstate  compact  or  the  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibility of  any  legally  established  Joint 
or  common  agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
of  two  or  more  States,  a  State,  or  a  region  and 
the  Federal  Government;  or  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projects; 

(b)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  any  Federal  of- 
ficial in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  except  as  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(c)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repealing 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  authorized  to  devel- 
op or  participate  In  the  development  of  land 
and  water  resources  or  to  exercise  Ucensmg 
or  regulatory  functions  In  relation  thereto, 
except  as  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  or  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  Permanent  Engineering  Board  and  the 
United  States  operating  entity  or  entitles 
established  pursuant  to  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Treaty,  signed  at  Washington.  Jan- 
uary 17.  1961.  or  the  International  Boun- 
dary and  Water  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico. 


unanimous  consent  that  Leon  Billings 
and  Don  Alexander,  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff,  be  permitted  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 


Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
unanimous-consent  requests  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idsdio. 

PRIVILEGE    or   THE    rLOOR 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Charles 
Cook,  Ray  McGuire.  and  Ed  Webster 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  and  during  the 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I   ask 


COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1972— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  3442.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideratictti. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (6. 
3442)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Ser\'lce 
Act  to  extend  the  authorizatlton  for  grants 
for  communicable  disease  control  and  vac- 
cination assistance,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  ol  the  conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  their 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  118.  part  22,  pages 
29566-29568. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  bring  to  the  Senate  today 
the  conference  report  on  an  extremely 
important  piece  of  health  legislation,  the 
Communicable  Disease  Control  Act  of 
1972.  The  Senate  Health  Subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  extension 
of  this  legislative  authority  last  April.  At 
that  time,  aU  of  the  expert  witnesses 
who  testified  before  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  S.  3442  be  enacted  into 
law  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  groups 
included  spokesmen  for  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Health  Association,  the  New 
York   City   Department  of  Health,  the 
Action  Committee   for   ChUdhood  Im- 
munization, the  Tuberculosis  Association, 
and  the  State  health  officers. 

The  administration.  Mr.  President,  tes- 
tified against  the  enactment  of  this  vital 
piece  of  health  legislation.  The  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  the  Senate,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  conference  commit- 
tee reject  that  noUon.  Communicable 
diseases  do  not  respect  political  Jurisdic- 
tions. Accordinglj-,  they  are  not  amena- 
ble to  control  through  hit  and  miss  State 
aiwi  local  programs.  In  a  society  as  mo- 
bile as  ours,  the  only  way  to  effectively 
control  communicable  diseases  is  through 
a  coordinated  national  effort. 

The  Impact  of  communicable  disease 
control  on  our  Nations  history  is  per- 
haps nowhere  better  defined  than  In  the 
conquest  of  poliomyelitis.  A  generation  of 
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young  Americans  now  exist  to  which  the 
term  "infantile  paralysis"  is  essentiaJIy 
meaningless:  yet  less  than  two  decades 
ago  the  annual  arrival  of  summer 
brought  to  America's  parents  a  sombre 
fear  of  the  predictable  epidemics  of  polio 
about  to  begin. 

Only  sUghUy  less  dramatic  have  been 
the    changes    wrought    by    controlling 
tuberculosis,    diphtheria,    and    measles, 
by  preventing  the  devastating  late  se- 
quelae or  syphilis.  j,    „  » 
As  a  result  of  communicable  disease 
control  activities,  communicable  diseases 
have  long  since  given  way  to  chronic 
degenerative  diseases  as  major  causes  or 
death  in  the  United  States.  However.  tJie 
efforts    to    control    communicable    dis- 
eases In  this  country  have  also  brought 
with  them  repeated  lessons  In  the  harsh 
reality  that  without  persisting  vigilance, 
communicable  disease  control  is  a  some- 
time thing.  In  the  late  1950's  following 
curtailment  of  assistance  provided  under 
the  Poliomyelitis  Vaccination  Assistance 
Act  of   1955— extended  through  1957— 
epidemics  appeared  in  Providence.  Chi- 
cago, and  Detroit,  taking  a  needless  toll 
among  the  urban  poor.  A  special  appro- 
priation of  $1  million  in  May  1960  was 
necessary  to  provide  oral  polio  vaccine 
for  purposes  of  controlling  epidemics. 

The  apparent  need  to  continue  support 
for  polio  prevraition  led  to  passage  of  the 
Vaccination  Assistance  Act  of  1962  which 
provided  funds  to  combat  poliomyelitis, 
whooping    cough,    diphtheria,    tetanus, 
and  when  an  effective  vaccine  became 
available,  measles.  The  subsequent  years 
constituted    a    "Golden   Age"    of    gains 
against  diseases  preventable  by  Immu- 
nization. But  on  June  30,  196«,  the  Vac- 
cination   Assistance    Act    expired    and 
f  imds  appropriated  under  that  legislation 
were  exhausted  In  1969.  The  incidence  of 
measles   resurged  briskly   in   1969  and 
1970,  and  in  1971  reached  the  highest 
level  of  Incidence  recorded  since  wide- 
spread use  of  measles  vaccine  began.  Sig- 
nificant Increases  were  also  seen  in  the 
incidence  of  diphtheria  and  poliomyelitis. 
The  epidemiological  pattern  of  resur- 
gence in  all  these  diseases  was  remark- 
ably similar  to  the  earlier  experience 
with  poliomyelitis,  to  wit.  the  occurrence 
of  outbreaks  among  the  urban  and  rural 
poor  who  had  not  been  afforded  the  pro- 
tection of  vaccination. 

The  history  of  syphilis  control  activi- 
ties confirms  the  need  for  viewing  com- 
municable disease  control  as  a  long  t»'.nn 
commitment.   Following  World  War  II 
syphilis  Incidence  fell  sharply  under  the 
combined  Influences  of  the  introduction 
of  penicillin,  and  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral budget  support  for  State  and  local 
VD  control  projects.  With  syphilis  at  an 
all  time  low  level,  close  to  elimination. 
Federal    support   was    shsaply    reduced 
from  1952  to  1955.  In  1957,  syphilis  began 
briskly  to  resiu-ge  and  increased  steadily 
until  1966.  Increased  Federal  support  for 
syphilis  control  activities,  following  the 
report  of  the  surgeon  general's  task  force 
on  the  eradication  of  syphilis  In  1961. 
stimulated   an  intensified  commitment 
against  syphilis  and  again  the  incidence 
of  the  disease  fell.  However,  with  a  stable 
budget  during  the  early  mld-1960's.  »c- 
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companled  by  increasing  inflation  the 
available  effective  resources  declined  ana 
syphilis  Is  again  increasing.  The  other 
major  venereal  disease,  gonorrhea,  untu 
recently  was  never  the  target  of  a  nation- 
wide control  program.  Oonorrhea  has 
dramatically  increased  and  now  consti- 
tutes a  naUcwiwide  epidemic  of  immraise 
proportions.  Over  2V2  million  cases  are 
estimated  to  have  occurred  last  year  in 
the  United  States.  . 

m  tuberculosis  control,  irnder  the  m- 
fluence  of  Federal  project  support,  bei^- 
ning  in  1965  the  incidence  of  new  active 
cases  fell  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate. 
More  signiflcanUy,  evidence  of  new  in- 
fections among   our   Nation's   children. 
reached  a  nearly  irreducible  minimum. 
However,  the  termination  of  Federal  tu- 
berculosis control  project  support  in  1971 
has  already  forced  major  reductions  in 
preventive  services  for  tuberculosis  in 
many  areas.  The  recent  sharp  decline  in 
tuberculosis  case  rates  is  expected  to  be 
slowed  if  not  reversed.  Already  there  is 
evidence  that  tuberculosis  infections  are 
increasing  in  incidence  in  certain  groups 
of  the  urban  poor,  especially  nonwhite 

males.  ^    ^,  ^ 

A  further  lesson  learned  in  the  history 
of  disease  control  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  national  scope  of  the  threat  posed 
by  these  diseases.  By  their  very  transmis- 
sible    nature,     communicable     diseases 
know  no  geographic  boundaries.  Local 
control  efforts  are  futUe  in  the  absence 
of  a  nationally  coordinated  effort.  The 
natural  tendency  for  communicable  dis- 
eases to  spread,  particularly  among  ma- 
jor population  conglomerations,  has  in- 
tensified greatly  as  our  citizens  have  be- 
come more  mobile  in  search  of  personal 
and  occupational  satisfaction.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  argtunent  now  against 
continuing  Federal  responsibility  in  re- 
sponse to  communicable  disease  control. 
Mr.  President,  the  essential  elements 
of  the  Senate  bill  are  retained  in  the  con- 
ference report  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  The  conference  report  authorizes 
over   the  next  3   years   a   total   of   $33 
million  for  tuberculosis  control  programs. 
$18  million  to  combat  measles,  $15  mil- 
lion to  authorize  the  secretary  of  HEW 
to  control   any   epidemics   which   may 
break  out.  $187.5  million  to  combat  vene- 
real disease,  and  $69  million  to  combat 
other   communicable   diseases,  such   as 
polio,  DPT,  RH  disease,  and  mumps. 

Finally.  Mr.  President  the  conference 
report,  like  the  Senate  passed  bill,  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  other  authorities  con- 
tained within  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  such  as  section  314(e)  for  the  sup- 
port of  communicable  disease  control 
programs.  The  conferees  agreed  that  this 
restrictive  provision  was  essential  given 
the  actions  taken  by  the  administration 
in  respect  to  the  funding  of  communi- 
cable disease  control  programis  since 
those  programs  were  last  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  overwhelmingly  approved,  cm 
a  bipartisan  basis,  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  Last  week,  the  House  agreed  to 
the  conference  report.  Today,  with  the 
approval  of  the  conference  report  In  the 
Senate,  this  legislation  will  go  to  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  approval. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor 
of  the  conference  report  on  8.  3442. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  n- 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNINQ 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  632)  to  amend 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79 
Stat.  244)  to  Include  provision  for  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy  by  broadening  the 
authority  of  the  Water  Resources  CouncU 
and  river  basin  commissions  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  statewide 
land  use  planning. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  ^.^^^.^^      ,„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  Senator  from  Washington 
will  state  it. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  time  on  this  bill  is  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  myself  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  Re- 
pubUcan   Member   on    the    Republican 

side?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes;  that 
would  be  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott) .  _     ^ 

Mr  JACKSON.  But  in  his  absence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  . 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  mln- 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes.  ^    .^     ♦   c  a-jo 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  S.  632, 
the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972.  embodies  a  recog- 
nition that  our  country  is  experiencing 
a  land  use  crisis  which  has  been  caused 
by  increasingly  competitive  economic, 
social  and  environmental  demands  upon 
a  very  finite  land  resource.  S.  632  would 
provide  the  States  with  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  exercise  States 
rights  and  to  develop,  in  lull  partnership 
with  local  governments,  a  land  use  plan- 
ning process  and  a  State  land  use  pro- 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  previous  Congress.  It  has  been 
on  the  calendar  for  2  months  and  I  te- 
lieve  that  we  should  now  move  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  State  land  use  planning  process 
and  program  would  not  displace  land  use 
planning  functions  that  have  traditlon- 
aUy  been  made  by  local  government.  It 
would  strengthen  local  government  while, 
at  the  same  time,  assisting  the  States  to 
develop  the  capacity  to  make  decisions 
concerning  critical  areas  and  uses  that 
are  regional  In  character  or  of  more  than 
local  concern.  The  States  must,  and  C5an 
with  the  assistance  of  this  act,  assist 
localities  In  rendering  land  use  decisions 
which  have  an  impact  way  beyond  the 
jurisdictions  of  those  localities. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  been 
under  active  consideration  in  the  Senate 
for  over  2^2  years.  Late  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. S.  632's  forerunner  was  reported  to 


♦V,.  qpnate  but  not  formally  considered 
fftef  ?  days  of  hearings  in  this  Con- 
^_8  days  of  hearings  in  the  past  2  V, 
SS-numerous  executive  sessions  and 
g^ultations  with  representatives  of  toe 
SSinistration,  the  Governors'  Conler- 
JSce  the  League  of  Cities,  representa- 
S  of  industry  and  environment^ 
«x)ups.  S.  632  was  again  ordered  reported 
Si^june  5.  It  has  now  been  on  the  Senate 
Sendar  for  nearly  2  months.  The  time 
for  action  on  S.  632  is  now. 

1^  President,  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  Is  a  realistic  and 
^5ely  favored  proposal.  It  is  supported 
bv  the  Governors'  Conference,  by  nearly 
30  individual  Governors,  by  representa- 
tives of  county  and  city  government,  by 
all  the  major  conservation  and  environ- 
mental groups,  and  by  many  users  of  the 
land— industry,  forest  products  repre- 
sentatives, farm  groups  and  water  re- 
source associations.  The  need  lor  land 
use  poUcy  legislation  has  been  identified 
bv  the  Douglas  Commission,  the  Kemer 
Commission,  the  Kaiser  Committee,  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  Congress  recognizes 
and  must  respond  to  this  need. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planmng  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  is  of  critical  Impor- 
tance if  this  Nation  Is  to  meet  the  In- 
creasing pressures  of  industrializauon, 
technological       advances.       population 
growth   and  rapid  urbanization,  and  to 
attain  our  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental goals.  As  land  use  increasingly 
becomes  tiie  focal  point  for  conflicts  over 
national.  State,  and  regional  goals,  pub- 
lic officials  and   private   citizens   alike 
view  with  dismay  the  chaotic,  ad  hoc. 
shori;-term,  crisls-by-crlsls.  case-by-case 
land  use  decislorunaklng  employed  all  too 
frequently  today. 

Sobering  statistics  suggest  that,  unless 
our  land  use  decisionmaking  processes 
are  vastiy  improved  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
emment^local.  State,  and  Federal— the 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
emerging  land  use  crisis.  Over  the  next 
30  years   the  pressures  upon  our  finite 
land  resource  will  result  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  an  additional  18  million  acres  or 
28,000    square    miles    of    undeveloped 
land  to  urban  use.  Urban  sprawl  will  con- 
sume an  area  of  land  approximately 
equal   to   all   the   urbanized   land   now 
within  the   228  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas— the  equivalent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,    Vermont,     Massachusetts,     and 
Rhode  Island.  Each  decade,  new  urban 
growth  will  absorb  an  area  greater  than 
the    entire  State   of  New  Jersey.  The 
equivalent  of   2>2   times   the  Oakland- 
San     Francisco     metropolitan     region 
must  be  built  each  year  to  meet  the 
Nation's  housing  goals.  In  the  next  two 
decades,  one  industry  alone— the  energy 
Industry— will  require  vast  areas  of  land: 
New  high-voltage  transmission  lines  will 
consume  3  million  acres  of  new  rights-of 
way,  while  225  new  major  generating  sta- 
tions will  require  some  140,000  acres  of 
prime  indiistrial  sites. 

In  short,  between  now  and  the  year 
2000,  we  must  build  again  all  that  we 
have  built  before.  We  must  build  as  many 
homes,  schools,  and  hospitals  in  the  next 
three  decades  as  we  built  in  the  previous 


three  centuries.  In  the  past,  many  land 
use  decisions  were  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  those  whose  Interests  were 
selfish,  short-term  and  private.  In  the 
future— In  the  face  of  Immense  pressures 
on  our  linUted  land  resource — these  land 
use  decisions  must  be  long-term  and  pub- 
lic. 

it  is  the  view  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  that  to  avoid 
a  national  land  use  crisis — to  advance 
a  design  calculated  to  meet,  without 
dictating,  national  goals,  values,  and  re- 
quirements—there Is  a  major  need  for 
early  enactment  of  legislation  to  assist 
State  and  local  government  to  Improve 
their  land  use  planning  and  management 
capabUity.  This  view  Is  shared  by  the  ad- 
ministration, by  the  National  Governors 
Conference  and  many  individual  Gover- 
nors, and  by  almost  all  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  in 
the  last  2 1/2  years. 

RusseU  Train,  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  stated: 

It  18  a  matter  of  urgency  that  we  develop 
more  effective  nationwide  land  use  policies 
and  regulations  .  .  .  Land  um  le  the  single 
moet  Important  element  affecting  the  quality 
of  our  environment  which  remains  substan- 
tially unaddreased  as  a  matter  of  national 
poUcy.  Land  Is  our  moet  valviable  resource. 
There  will  never  be  any  more  of  It. 

Not  only  is  land  finite,  but  unlike  air, 
water,  and  many  minerals  and  materials, 
land  too  often  cannot  be  "recycled. 
Mountains  carved  by  strip  mines,  wet- 
lands dredged  and  filled,  or  streams 
channelized  frequentiy  carmot  be  re- 
turned to  their  former  use  or  beauty. 
Land,  once  committed  to  a  use  today, 
be  it  social,  economic,  or  environmental, 
may  be  unable  U>  support  uses  which  our 
children  will  find  preferable  in  the  fu- 
ture. As  President  Nixon  noted  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me: 

As  a  Nation  we  have  taken  our  Und  re- 
sources for  granted  too  long,  ^e  have  al- 
lowed Ul-planned  or  unwise  development 
practices  to  destroy  the  beauty  and  produc- 
tivity of  our  American  earth.  ...  The  coun- 
try needs  this  (legislation]  urgently. 

Future  land  use  planning,  however, 
should  serve  more  than  environmental 
values  alone.  It  should  not  be  viewed  as 
mission-oriented  either  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  fostering  a  specific  set  of  activi- 
ties or  in  the  larger  sense  of  pursuing  ex- 
clusively the  goal  of  environmental  pro- 
tection or  the  goal  of  Improving  social 
services.  Rather,  it  must  balance  com- 
peting envlrorunental.  economic,  ana 
social  requirements  and  values  to  avoid 
the  costiy  mistakes  of  both  thoughtiess. 
precipitate  development  and  unwar- 
ranted, dilatory  opposition  to  beneficial 
development.  , 

Many  of  the  most  crucial  problems  and 
confiicts  facing  all  levels  of  government 
in  the  areas  of  protection  of  environmen- 
tal quaUty.  siting  of  energy  facilities  and 
industrial  plants,  design  of  transporta- 
tion systems,  provision  of  recreational 
opportunities,  and  development  of  nat- 
ural resources  are  the  direct  result  of 
past  f  aUures  to  anticipate  pubUc  require- 
ments for  land  and  to  plan  for  its  use. 
The  economic  loss,  the  delays,  the  re- 
source misallocations.  and  the  social  and 
environmental  costs  which  this  faUure 
to  plan  has  cost  the  Nation  are  In  large 


measure    unnecessary    expenses    whl<^ 
could  have  been  avoided  had  appropriate 
plaiming  been  midertaken  earUer.  It  is 
the  committee's  view  that  adoption  of 
this  act  and  a  good  faith  effort  by  the 
States  to  exercise  responsibility  for  the 
planning  and  management  of  land  use 
activities  which  are  of  more  than  local 
concern  will  greatly  reduce  needless  con- 
flicts will  avoid  misallocations  of  scarce 
resources,  will  save  pubUc  and  private 
f\ind5.  will  insure  that  pubUc  facilities 
and    utilities— powerplants,     highways, 
airports    and    recreational    areas— are 
available  when  needed,  and  will  improve 
State-Federal  relations  In  aU  areas  of 
mutual  concern. 

S   632,  as  reported,  contains  the  best 
features  of  the  previous  land  use  poUcy 
bm  as  Introduced,  of  the  admlnl5ti:«tlon  s 
proposal   (S.  992).  of  the  proposals  of 
Senators  Allott.  Jordan,  and  Mathias 
(S    3175.  8.  3177,  S.  2554).  and  of  the 
many  recommendations  received  during 
the  2V2  years  of  committee  deUberations. 
The  central  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to 
provide  Federal  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  encourage 
them  to  exercise  States'  rights  and  im- 
prove their  knowledge,  Institutions,  pro- 
cedures and  methods  for  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management.  The  measure  also 
provides  Important  new  authority  de- 
signed to  Improve  coordination  between 
the  planning  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  governments. 

8  632'8  grant-in-aid  program  would 
provide  the  States  with  $100  million  a 
year  for  8  years.  The  grant  funds  would 
cover  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping the  State  land  use  programs  for 
the  flrst  5  years  and  66%  percent  of  the 
cost  of  administering  the  programs  for 
the  last  3  years. 

The  State  Is  required  to  develop  a  State 
planning  process  within  3  years  The 
process  must  include  a  data  and  Infor- 
mation base,  adequate  funding,  compe- 
tent staff,  and  an  appropriate  agency  to 
cordinate  planning  at  the  State  level. 

The  State  is  then  required  to  develop, 
within  5  years  of  enactment,  a  land-use 
program  which  focuses  on  four  categories 
of  critical  areas  and  uses  of  more  than 
local  concern.  These  areas  and  uses  are 
considered  to  be  of  State  Interest  because 
decisions  concerning  them  have  Impacts 
on  citizens,  the  environment,  and  the 
economy  toteUy  out  of  proportion  to  the 
Jurisdiction  and  the  interests  of  the  local 
zoning  body  or  land-use  regulatory  en- 
tity These  four  categories  of  areas  and 
uses  of  more  than  local  concern  are: 
First    areas    of    critical    environmental 
concern— for    example,    beaches,    flood 
plains.  weUands,  historic  areas;  second, 
key  facilities— major  airports,  high^ 
interchanges  and  frontage  acc^  high- 
ways   recreational  lands  and  faculties, 
and  faculties  for  the  development,  gen- 
eration   and    transmission    of    energy; 
third,  development  and  land  use  of  re- 
gional benefit;   and  fourth,  large-sc^ 
development— for  example,  major  sub- 
divisions or  industrial  parks. 

I  vrish  to  make  clear  that  the  act  does 
not  contemplate  sweeping  changes  in 
the  traditional  responsibility  of  local 
government  for  land-use  management. 
Decisions  of  local  concern  will  continue  to 
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be  made  by  local  government.  However, 
for  Isuid-use  decisions  which  would  have 
slgnlflcant  Impact  beyond  the  Jurlsdic- 
Uon  of  the  local  public  or  private  deci- 
sionmakers, the  act  provides  for  wider 
public  participation  and  review  by  the 
State,  as  representative  of  the  large  con- 
stituency affected  by  those  decisions. 

The  procedures  for.  and  the  nature  of, 
State  Involvemait  in  land-use  decisions 
are  left  lau-gely  to  the  determination  of 
the  individual  States.  A  State  may  either 
plan  directly  for  the  areas  or  uses  sub- 
ject to  the  State  land-use  program  or  it 
may  reassert  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  appropriate  levels  of  local  and 
regional  governments  to  plan  and  control 
these  areas  and  uses  and  simply  provide 
oversight  through  a  set  of  State  guide- 
lines and  an  appeals  process.  Certainly. 
meet  States  have  demonstrated  a  decided 
preference  for  the  latter  procedure. 

Another  point  which  should  be  empha- 
sized is  that  the  Federal  review  of  State 
land  use  programs  focuses  not  on  the  sub- 
stance of  those  programs,  but  on  whether 
each  State  has  authority  to  develop  and 
Implement  Its  program  and  whether  it  is 
making  good  faith  efforts  to  do  so.  This 
Is  in  keeping  with  the  act's  purpose  to 
encourage  better  and  effective  land  use 
decisionmaking  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  and  not  to  provide  substantial  new 
land  use  decisionmaking  authority  on  the 
Federal  level. 

To  administer  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram, the  act  establishes  a  new  OfBce  of 
Land  Use  Policy  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  separate 
from  any  mission-oriented  bureau. 

To  encourage  State  government  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  major  land 
use  activities  occurring  within  its  boimd- 
aries.  In  addition  to  the  grant-in-aid 
incentive,  the  act  provides  for  two  sanc- 
tions. Neither  sanction  may  be  Invoked 
without  an  express  secretarlsil  finding  of 
a  lack  of  good  faith  compliance,  an  op- 
portunity for  appeal  and  review  by  a  dis- 
interested panel,  and  Presidential  action. 
The  first  sanction  is  the  withholding  of 
grant-in-aid  money  authorized  under  the 
act.  The  second  sanction,  proposed  by  the 
administration    and    amended    by    the 
committee,  is  a  phased  withholding  over 
3  fiscal  years,  beginning  at  7  percent,  go- 
ing to  14  percent  and  ending  at  21  per- 
cent, of  funds  under  three  other  Federal 
programs — airport   development   funds, 
primary  and  secondary  Federal -aid  high- 
way funds,  and  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  moneys.  This  sanction  may  be 
Invoked  only  after  5  fiscal  years  and. 
when  the  State  land  use  program  again 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  act.  any 
funds  withheld  must  be  disbursed  to  the 
State.   The  three  programs  for  which 
funds  would  be  withheld  are  deemed  to 
have  the  most  significant  long-range  and 
irreversible  Impacts  upon  land  use  pat- 
terns because  of  the  exceptional  influence 
they  have  over  public  and  private  de- 
velopment. 

Certainly,  the  land  use  impacts  of  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  programs  ex- 
ert the  most  profound  influences  upon 
local.  State  and  national  land  use  pat- 
terns. Yet  these  programs  either  have 
conflicting  land  use  implications  or  the 
Federal  officials  administering  them  are 


not  fully  cognizant  of  their  land  use  im- 
pacts. S.  632  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  put  its  own  house  in  order" 
at  the  same  time  that  it  asks  the  States 
to  do  likewise.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  directed  to  consult  with  heads 
of  other  agencies  and  to  form  a  National 
Advisory  Board  on  Land  Use  Policy  to 
provide  interagency  communciation 
concerning  the  land  use  impacts  of  and 
policies  in  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs. 

The  act  also  encourages  coordinated 
planning  and  management  of   Federal 
lands  and  adjacent  non-Federal  lands. 
Both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  and  local  goverrunents  are  required 
to  provide    for  compatible  land  uses  on 
adjoining  lands  under   their   respective 
jurisdictions.  In  addition,  short  term  ad 
hoc     Joint    Federal-State    committees, 
composed  of  representatives  of  affected 
Federal   agencies.   State   agencies,   local 
governments,    and  user  groups,  may  be 
esUblished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  study  general  or  specific  con- 
flicts between  uses  of  Federal  lands  and 
uses  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  resolve  such  con- 
flicts or.  where  he  lacks  the  requisite  au- 
thority, to  recommend  legislative  solu- 
tions to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  chaotic  land  use  de- 
cisionmaking of  today  will  insure  an  un- 
sightly, unproductive,  and  unrewarding 
land  resource  for  future  generations  of 
Americans.  To  avoid  this  unforttmate 
tomorrow,  we  must  improve  our  land  use 
policy,  procedures,  and  institutions.  I 
commend  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  best  vehicle  to  achieve  this 
improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl 
act  expeditiously  this  afternoon  and  this 
evening  to  see  that  it  is  approved,  fi- 
nally, in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  John  Hussey 
of  oiu"  Subcommittee's  staff  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  be  extended  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  debate  on  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticai,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
same  point,  because  other  committees  are 
involved,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Carl  Coan  and  Robert  Malakoff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 

I  speak  in  support  of  S.  632.  the  Land 

Use  Policy  and  Plarming  Assistance  Act 

of  1972. 

The  langTiage  of  the  bill  wsis  refined 


and  improved  in  a  bipartisan  effort  in  the 
Interior  Committee  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Allott. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  emerge  from  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  this  session. 

I  am  sorry  thit  Senator  Allott  could 
not  be  present  today  for  this  floor  actioD 
on  S.  632.  Always  an  able  and  discern- 
ing legislator,  he  has  taken  a  leading  role 
in  parfecting  this  legislation  and  help- 
ing bring  it  to  the  floor  under  circum- 
stances which  forecast  Senate  approval. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  which  Senator  Allott  pre- 
pared in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Btatiuxkt  by  Sknator  Allott 
I  rise  in  support  of  8.  832.  a  bUl  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "lAnd  Use  Planning  BlU". 
Like  most  legislative  landmarks,  this  meas- 
ure has  undergone  substantial  evolution 
prior  to  arriving  at  this  point  In  the  legisla- 
tive process.  It  is.  I  believe,  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  the  bUl  has  been  totally  rewritten 
several  times.  It  Is  an  understatement  to  say 
that  land  use  is  a  thorny  problem,  Senators 
are  aware  of  the  many  bitter  battles  over  zon- 
ing decisions  at  the  local  level,  and  whUe  I 
believe  this  Is  a  good  bill.  It  Is  not  a  panacea. 
Land  use  decisions  In  the  future  are  likely 
to  be  hotly  contested,  but  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
this  measure  to  Insure  that  the  plaiuiers  and 
the  contestants  are  more  fully  Informed  as  to 
the  consequences  of  a  given  decision. 

It   may   well   be   that  deficiencies  In  the 
measure  v?Ul  manUest  themfielves  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  in  order  to  Insure  that  the  Con- 
gress would  be  required  to  review  the  admin- 
istration  of   this   measure,   the   Committee 
adopted  my  amendment  to  terminate  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  the  Secretary 
to  administer  the  program  at  the  end  of  five 
years  and  to  terminate  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  grants  to  the  states  at  the  end 
of  eight  years.  The  termination  of  these  ap- 
propriation  authorizations   provides  an   ac- 
tion forcing  mechanism  requiring  the  Con- 
gress  to  renew  and   extend  them.   At  such 
time  as  the  appropriation  authorization  Is 
renewed.  It  would  be  appropriate,  proper,  and 
anticipated,   that   Congress   would   make  a 
complete  review  and  hold  extensive  hearings 
on  the  measure  and  how  It  was  working. 

The   purpose  of  S.   632,  Is  not  to   Impose 
land   use   decisions  on   the  states   from  the 
national  level,  to  cloak  such  decisions  In  a 
mantle  of  emanating  from  a  superior  wis- 
dom, and  to  entomb  those  decisions  In  the 
bureaucratic  graveyard  never  to  be  exhimied 
and  examined.  Bather.  It  1«  Intended  to  be  a 
legislative    device    designed    to    establish   a 
mechanism  whereby  and  through  which  bal- 
anced and  relevant  land  use  decisions  may 
be  made,  reviewed,  and  appropriately  modi- 
fled  when  the  need  arises  and  discretion  dic- 
tates. Frequently,  In  hindsight,  we  tend  to 
point  to  the  "mistakes  of  the  past"  and  ex- 
press  our   determination   to  do   better   and 
avoid  such  mistakes.  The  danger  U  that  we 
could  cloud  our  vision  and  believe  that  deci- 
sions can  be  made  now  concerning  land  use 
that  will  always  be  "right"  decisions.  Those 
decisions    are    then    "set    In    concrete",    and 
are  considered   sacrosanct,   never  to  be  re- 
viewed. Land   classification   or   uses  should 
be     periodically     reviewed     to     determine 
whether  they  are  stUl  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  and  to  the  clrcxunstances  of 
the  present  and  foreseeable  future.  Only  by 
so  doing  can  we  Insure  that  "right"  deci- 
sions are  Indeed  "right",  and  thart;  the  "right" 
decisions  of  yesterday  are  still  "right"  today. 
8.  632  provides  for  several  review  prooediiree 
and  the  automatic  updating  of  planning  pro- 
grams. Such  review  and  updating  will  help  to 


—  that  land  use  programs  are  currwit 
j^    in    keeping    with    the  .needs    oi    our 

Siarin^-*^---^" 

SSlti^I^ave  been  »^«™^ly  »f' "^ 
hS^Colorado's  land  use  program  and  con- 
^TsSuct^e  would  quaUfy  under  the  provl- 
trol  ftf""'^  jj  ^^  now  constituted. 

•"'™  msldent  has  indicated  that  enact- 
„«^  of^nd  use  planning  legislation  is  one 
^hU  highest  priorities.  While  the  Admlnls- 
Itton  d<^  not  endorse  In  every  detaU  S. 
ffla  me  bm  does  incorporate  the  basic  prln- 
^ni,«  of  the  Administration's  proposal  for 
ff  u2  legislation  and  the  Administration 
'X\S^d  prompt  consideration  and  action 

°''T^^^ni.  I  am  sure  that  many  Sena- 
torTwOl  agree  that  In  the  past  land  use 
S^lslC  h^had  grave  undesirable  results 
S  not  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the 
d^on-maklng.  The  reason  for  such  er- 
^•^us  Ws^ns  has  frequently  been  -^ 
fn^uacv  of  relUble  data  upon  which  to 
STdlc'lsSn.  8.  633  would  address  Itself 
wthls  deficiency  and  would  assist  states  to 
develop  land  use  planning  data  and  ^forma- 
tton  »  essential  to  intelligent  declslon- 
maklnK  It  Is  hoped  that  this  legUlatlon  vrtll 
?S:  us  to  bring  order  out  of  the  present 
rhaotlc  land  use  conditions  without  unneces- 
sartly  impinging  upon  the  rights  of  the  In- 
Sual  cltLn  to  enjoy  fuUy  his  private 
property  rights 


Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  echo  the  statement  that  has 
been  made  many  times  that  a  National 
Land  Use  Policy  Act  is  an  idea  whose 
time  Is  come.  In  fact,  it  is  long  overdue. 
We  have  built  a  great  Nation  in  this 
country  and  we  are  proud  of  It.  We  have 
put  the  forces  of  nature  to  work  to  do  so. 
Unfortunately,  we  did  not  always  exer- 
cise the  maximum  foresight  or  planning, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  use  ol 
the  land— our  basic  natural  resource.  As 
the  population  grows  land  use  conflicts 
will   increase.    So,   having   successfully 
faced  the  challenge  of  acquiring  «];d  de- 
veloping what  was  orlglnaUy  a  wUder- 
ness  we  now  face  perhaps  a  more  dim- 
cult  challenge.  That  chaUenge  is  to  re- 
pair the  damage  we  have  already  to- 
fllcted  and  to  find  ways  to  meet  our  ever- 
growing needs   without   creating  more 
problems  and  conflicts  In  the  use  of  our 
land  resources. 

S  632  addresses  this  challenge  from 
what  I  consider  the  only  perspective.  It 
addresses  it  as  essentially  a  State  prob- 
lem It  offers  Federal  assistance,  finan- 
cial and  technical,  to  States  which  are 
willing  to  set  up  land  use  planning  pro- 
grams. It  does  not  attempt  to  encourage 
or  even  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  tell  the  States  how  to  use  their  land 
resources 

This  was  a  central  feature  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  National  Land 
Use  Policy  Act.  the  essential  elements 
of  which  we  refiected  In  S.  632  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Later  I  will  offer  some  amendments  to 
the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
myself,  and  my  colleagues.  At  this  point 
I  merely  want  to  voice  my  support  for 
the  bill,  and  to  state  that  although  the 
administration  feels  strongly  that  the 
bill  could  be  Improved.  It  has  also  stated 


in  a  letter  to  the  committee  chairman 
that  8.  632  now  conforms  In  large  p^ 
to  the  administration  proposal.  I  hereby 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord,  letters  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  bear- 
ing on  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

UB.  DXFABTMENT  OF  TH«  ImXB10«. 

Wathington.  D.C..  AuguMt  2. 1972. 

Hon.   H«NBT   M.   JACKBON, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  ana  in- 
sular Affairt.   U.S.   Senate.   Wathinffton. 

D.C. 

Dwoi  Mr.  CHAnatAw:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  31,  1972,  requesting  this 
Department's  comments  on  8.  683  as  re- 
ported. 

8.  632  as  reported  would  establish  a  na- 
tional land  use  program  administered  by  the 
individual  States.  It  is  similar  to  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  on  this  subject  to  many 
respects  and  conforms  In  large  part  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Administration's  proposal. 
There  are.  however,  some  areas  which  we  feel 
should  be  amended,  as  was  Indicated  In 
Chairman  Train's  letter  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject dated  August  1.  1973,  with  which  we 

You  have  asked  whether  this  bUl  would 
affect  this  Department's  abUlty  to  admlnU- 
ter  laws  and  programs  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 
We  have  previously  and  continue  to  note  our 
objection  to  much  of  title  H  of  the  blU  on 
the  ground  that  It  would  unnecessarUy  re- 
strict this  Department's  ability  to  admlnlater 
the  land  use  program  established  by  8.  633 
by  creating  an  unnecessarily  cumbersome, 
Inflexible,  and  expensive  organizational 
structure.  Including  a  National  Advisory 
Board  on  land  use  policy.  We  are  prepared  to 
furnish  language  to  remove  these  provisions. 
You  also  ask  whether  adeqxiate  provision 
is  made  for  this  Department  to  participate 
In  the  review  of  State  land  use  programs.  We 
feel  that  adequate  provision  has  been  made. 
We  urge  Congress  to  move  promptly  to 
enact  this  Importcuit  piece  of  leglsl«.tlon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Lamon, 
Assistant  Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 


to  conflict  with  the  AdmlnUtratlon's  position 
that  the  8t*t«s  ne*d  not  prepare  a  complete 
plan  but  insteAd  simply  have  a  methoA  for 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  planning 
process. 

2.  Sanctums.  We  are  pleased  that  your 
Committee  adopted  the  Administration's  rec- 
ommendations for  a  graduated  reduction  of 
funds  from  the  Federal  Highway,  Airport, 
and  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds  for 
States  without  adequate  land  use  programs. 
However,  we  would  recommend  deleting  the 
"ad  hoc  hearing  board,"  and  also  providing 
Imposition  of  the  sanctions  aft«r  three  In- 
stead of  Ave  years. 

3.  Funding.  WhUe  adequate  funding  Is 
necessary,  we  feel  that  the  $100  mmion  au- 
thorlzatldn  Is  tar  in  excess  of  what  Is  rea- 
sonably needed.  We  recommend  that  the  au- 
thorization be  set  at  »40  mUllon  annuaUy  for 
the  first  two  years  on  the  basis  of  a  two- 
thirds  Federal  share  and  $30  million  an- 
nually for  the  next  three  years  on  the  basis 
of  a  one-half  Federal  share. 

The  Administration  wlU  be  f  \irnlshlng  you 
and  Senator  AUott  promptly  the  language  of 
the  specific  amendments  to  the  bill. 

However,  despite  the  above  changes  to  the 
bill  which  we  consider  highly  desirable,  I 
wish  to  reemphaslze  that  your  Committee 
has  made  great  progress  In  reporting  out  this 
important  legislation.  In  no  way  do  we  view 
8.  633  as  conflicting  with  existing  air  or  water 
quality  legislation  or  the  goals  of  other  en- 
vironmental legislation.  On  the  contrary,  It 
Is  f\iUy  consistent  with  and  supports  them, 
and  I  am  Informed  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  concurs  in  these  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RT7SSXLL  E.  TRAIM. 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  OmCE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, COUNCn,  ON  Envikon- 
UENTAL    QXJALITT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Aitgtut  1,  1972. 

Hon.  Henbt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   You  have  requested 
in  your  recent  letter  the  Council's  comment 
on  S   632,  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act  of  1972,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  Its  consistency  with  other  environ- 
mental legislation  and  the  Administration's 
proposals  In  the  environmental  area. 

As  you  know,  S.  632  Incorporates  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Administration's  proposals 
for  land  use  legislation  announced  In  the 
President's  Environment  Messages  last  year 
and  this  year.  This  Is  extremely  important 
legislation  on  which  the  Congress  should  act 
now  As  you  know,  the  Administration  has 
worked  closely  with  you  and  Senator  AUott 
and  other  members  of  the  CcMximlttee  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  land  use  blU.  Although 
8  632  In  large  part  now  conforms  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal,  there  are  stlU  soine 
parts  of  the  bill  to  which  we  will  urge  amend- 
ments, for  example: 

1  The  Planning  Process.  The  expUclt  re- 
quirements of  S.  632  that  the  States  prepare 
a  com;d«te  Inventory  of  their  resources,  com- 
pUe  extensive  data  and  make  projwrtions  of 
land  needs,  wtc..  wlthto  three  years  appears 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  contend  that  this  legislation 
Is  the  answer  to  the  manifold  and  com- 
plex problems  facing  us  In  land  use 
planning,  but  It  Is  a  start. 

Fortunately.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
problem  areas  which  come  before  the 
Congress,   the  States   have   voluntarily 
taken  the  leadership.  A  number  of  States 
already  have  enacted  land  use  planning 
laws.  This  diverse  State  legislation  will 
help  those  farsighted  States  get  off  to 
a  fast  start  In  Implementing  the  Federal 
progrsun  proposed  here  today,  and  their 
efforts  to  solve  land  use  problems  on  the 
State  level  will  help  other  States  devise 
the  best  means  of  achieving  the  goals 
sought  In  this  legislation.  This  explora- 
tion and  testing  on  the  State  level  is  the 
genius  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  cherish  and  nurture  it  in  such 
State-oriented  legislation  as  this  offered 

todsiy.  ,   ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  comment  on  the  proposed  land  use 
management  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
chairman  and  I  recognize  the  diligent 
work  he  has  done  on  this  problem  of  na- 
tional land  use  management. 

My  reason  for  Joining  this  debate  to- 
day is  to  discuss  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  our  standing  agreement  on 
the  compatlbUlty  of  the  national  land 
use  bUl  and  8.  3507,  the  Magnuson  Na- 
tional Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
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1972  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  68  to  0 
on  April  25.  1972,  and  was  adopted  376  to 
6  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Augvist  2,  1972.  This  bill  Is  now  before  a 
committee  on  conference  which  expects 
to  report  out  a  final  version  before  this 
Congress  adjourns. 

The  coastal  zone  bill  has  been  before 
the  Congress  more  than  2  years,  follow- 
ing a  major  recommendation  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Marine  Science. 
Engineering  and  Resources  in  its  report, 
•Our  Nation  and  the  Sea."  The  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  which  I  am 
prlviieged  to  chair,  has  conducted  ex- 
haustive studies  and  numerous  public 
hearings  to  amass  a  staggering  record  of 
support  for  coastal  zone  management. 
This  record  i.s  consistent  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  about  the  condition  of 
national  land  use  management. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce recognized,  however,  that  the  sup- 
porters of  land  use  legislation  had  some 
genuine  concern  about  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  Coastal  Zone  Management  bill 
smd  any  conflicts  it  might  pose  once  a 
national  land  use  program  Is  achieved. 
In  an  attempt  to  accommodate  our  bill 
8.  632,  we  worked  out  a  series  of  changes 
In  S.  3507  proposed  by  Interior  Commit- 
tee members  in  exchange  for  an  under- 
standing that  these   two  programs  can 
work  together,  side-by-slde,  with  full  and 
complete  communication  and  coordina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  agencies  and 
States  Involved.  Through  our  negotia- 
tions,  the  definition  of  what   actually 
constitutes  the  "coastal  zone"  Is  limited 
to  those  lands  whose  use  has  a  direct, 
significant  and  adverse  Impact  upon  the 
coastal  waters.  The  effect  of  our  bill  is 
to    protect   the   waters   of   the   coastal 
zone— the  beaches,  salt  marshes,  sounds, 
harbors,   bays,   and   lagoons — from   the 
uses  of  the  adjacent  land.  The  Intent  of 
the  legislation  Is  not  to  infringe  upon  or 
take  Jurisdiction  over  any  national  pro- 
gram of  land  use  management,  or  any 
Federal  parks.  Federal  lands  or   lands 
imder  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.  Moreover,   should   the   States 
adopt  a  land  use  program,  there  Is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  program  could  not  be  fully  consonant 
with  a  coastal  zone  program.  The  two 
could  actually  be  operated  by  the  same 
State  agency.  Such  plans  could  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretury  of  Commerce — the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  respective  programs — 
through  some  congreasionally  approved 
consultation  and  coordination  formula, 
such  as  a  board  or  commission  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive OfBce  of  the  President. 

S.  3507  sets  up  such  a  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  "for  the  effective 
coordination  between  programs  of  the 
Federal  agencies  within  the  coastal 
zone  .  .  ."  and,  Mr.  President,  "in  the  case 
of  serious  disagreement  between  any 
Federal  agency  and  a  coastal  State  In 
the  development  of  the  program,  the 
Board  shall  seek  to  mediate  the  dif- 
ference." Finally,  this  Board  can  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  appeals  by  any  area- 
vide  planning  entity  or  unit  of  local 
government  from  any  decision  or  action 


of  the  Secretary   or  the   management 
agency  of  the  State  and  local  area. 

Personally,  I  recognize  that  our  nation- 
al gocds  must  include  care  to  protect  all 
of  our  lands  and  waters.  But  environmen- 
talists and  scientists  have  long  recog- 
nized the  special  xmique  nature  of  the 
coastal  zones.  Today,  there  is  a  crisis  at 
hand  in  our  coastlines.  S.  3507  will  pro- 
vide the  means  to  avoid  this  crisis  by 
creating  a  Federal  program  to  grant  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  to  pro- 
tect the  coastal  waters  and  shorelines. 
Many  States  have  alread>-  begun  to  act 
even  without  Federal  aid.  The  problem  is 
so  critical  that  these  courageous  States 
have  committed  Ux  revenues  from  hard- 
pressed  budgets  in  their  determination  to 
protect  this  irreplaceable  natural  asset. 
S.  3507  recognizes  this  need  and  will  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  States  to  help 
them  tackle  this  immensely  important 

job. 

Mr.  President.  S.  3507  Is  aimed  at  pro-, 
viding  orderly,  sound  growth  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  so  as  to  protect  the  water  of 
our  coastal  States,  Great  Lakes  States 
and   our   territories.    The    management 
program  authority   may  extend   inland 
only  so   far  as  is  necessary  to  protect 
those  waters,  and  the  bill  specifically  re- 
stricts it  to  land  which,  as  I  have  said, 
has  a  "direct,  significant  and  adverse  im- 
pact upon  coastal  waters."  So  one  can 
readily  see,  S.  3507  is  not  intended  to  en- 
croach upon  national  land  use  planning. 
By  the  same  token,  we  believe  that  the 
needs  of  the  coastal  zone  are  sufficiently 
different  to  demand  a  separate  manage- 
ment regime.  The  critical  and  special  na- 
ture of  these  needs  and  the  authority  of 
the  coastal  zone  management  program 
created  in  S.  3507  must  be  respected  by 
those  who  eventually  administer  S.  632. 
This    was   the    agreement   between   the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
when  S.  3507  passed  the  Senate.  I  am 
proud  of  this  coastal  zone  legislation, 
proud  because  it  is  among  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion ever  adopted  by  Congress.  It  wUl 
help  us  preserve  the  natural  beauty  and 
Eissets  of  a  nation  much  blessed  by  na- 
ture. And  I  am  doubly  proud  that  the 
Senate  continues  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship this  Nation  needs  to  sort  out  and 
solve  our  environmental  problems  now, 
before  it  is  too  late.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLDJcs)  on  the  statement  on  S. 
632  and  S.  3507. 

The  Senator's  discussion  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Commerce  Committee 
smd  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  concerning  these  two  major 
environmental  bills  is  accurate,  and  it  Is 
appropriate  that  this  agreement  be  re- 
flected in  the  legislative  history  of  S.  632. 
Let  me  further  say  that  I  have  always 
found  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
to  be  reasonable,  fair,  and  gracious  in  our 
negotiations  on  the  difficult  questions 
presented  by  these  two  measures.  It  Is 
my  judgment  that  the  two  bills  are  com- 
patible and  that  if  enacted  into  public 
law  they  can  be  administered  without 
conflict,   without   unnecessary   expense, 


and  without  placing  duplicative  require- 
ments upon  State  and  local  governments. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act 
which  we  consider  today  has  significant 
implications — perhaps  greater  than  any 
domestic  legislation  we  have  yet  consid- 
ered in  this  session  of  Congress. 

It  mandates  that  States  closely  super- 
vise or  control  land  use  decisions  which 
have  long  been  the  province  of  local 
goverrmient:  it  requires  States  to  coordi- 
nate all  State  and  local  services  which 
significantly  affect  land  use:  it  estab- 
lishes the  Federal  Government  as  super- 
visor of  these  newly  centralized  State 
responsibilities;  and  it  proposes  policies 
for  land  use  and  resource  conservation 
which  appear  to  be  oriented  towards 
development  and  may  conflict  with  en- 
vironmental legislation  we  have  enacted. 
These  proposals  will  have  significant 
ramifications  on  the  financial  structure 
and  sovereignty  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, on  the  relationship  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  States  m  the  fed- 
eral system,  and  upon  the  future  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

This  bill  creates  an  outline  for  na- 
tional land  use  policy  with  no  substance: 
declares  a  national  policy  but  concedes 
to  the  several  States  responsibility  to  de- 
termine what  that  poUcy  should  be.  sub- 
ject only  to  procedural  review  by  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

Federal  legislation  of  this  magnitude, 
with  far-reaching  impact  on  many  Fed- 
eral programs — at  least  112  by  the  Inte- 
rior Committee's  count — must  provide 
some  Federal  policy  guidance.  This  leg- 
islation provides  none.  It  is  my  Intent  to 
offer  amendments  to  assure  that  the  bold 
steps  taken  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  are 
not  set  back  by  seeming  conflict  and  in- 
consistency with  the  legislation  which 
we  consider  today.  I  would  also  hope 
there  would  be  little  controversy  as  to 
an  amendment  to  assure  that  States  and 
localities  continue  to  be  permitted  to 
adopt  strict  controls  on  development 
without  dilution  by  the  policy  provisions 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  the  Impact  on 
environmental  laws,  there  are  three  is- 
sues raised  by  S.  632  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss. I  discussed  these  issues  in  a  Senate 
floor  speech  on  August  16.  I  tried  to 
identify  the  deficiencies  which  I  felt  were 
inherent  In  the  reported  bill. 

I  discussed  these  Issues  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  a  speech  on  August  16.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Speech  bt  Sekatob  Muskie 

Mr.  Prealdent:  The  Land  Use  PoUcy  and 

PlAanlng  Assistance  Act  wlilch  we  are  about 

to   consider    has    significant    impUcatlons — 

perbape  greater  than  any  domestic  leglsla- 
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,uii  *l*or  °«  t*^*"*  '^''^y  centrallaad  state 

^irp^'pSTpoU?^  for  land  use  and  re- 
^^«  Snser^Uon  which  appear  to  be 
^nted  towards  development  and  may  con- 
Sr^h  environmental  legislation  we  have 

'°?5!S'  proposals  will  have  significant  raml- 
flcS^s  on  the  financial  structure  and 
Lverelgnty  of  staU  and  local  government, 
^n  the  relationship  of  the  Federal  govem- 
m«nt  and  states  In  the  Federal  system,  and 
,Ck  ?he  future  of  Federal  and  state  laws 
^^nretect  the  environment.  Yet,  despite  this 
^tentuS  impact,  thU  legislation  was  »ubjeci 
^  only  four  days  of  public  hearinpi  during 
^15  Jsslon  of  congress  during  which  little 
SttnU^n  was  given  to  the  key  Issues  relating 
t.n  our  Federal  system. 

T^J  bill  creates  an  outUne  for  naUonal 
land  use  policy  with  no  substance;  dwjlares 
i'Sstionalpoltcy  but  concedes  to  the  several 
states  responslbUlty  to  determine  what  that 
tSl^  should  be,  subject  only  to  procedural 
review  by  the  Department  of  Interior 

F^eral     legislation     of  thto     magnitude 
with  far-reaching  Impact  on  many  Federal 
DTOgram^at  least  112  by  the  InterlorCom- 
Ke'8  count-must  provide  some  Federal 
^llcy    guidance.    This    legislation    provides 

"^"l^  an  effort  to  meet  some  of  these  dlflclen- 
cles  and  highlight  this  area  of  concern,  I 
wUl  introduce  amendments  to  S.  632  to  set 
such  policy  goals.  These  policy  positions  If 
enacted,     would     provide     valuable     public 

benefits.  ,^    . 

I  propose  these  indices  or  criteria  as  a 
possible  direction  for  national  land  use 
DoUcy  I  urge  discussion  and  anoendment  of 
my  proposal  so  that  our  national  land  use 
program  Includes  a  true  national  policy— a 
clear  statement  of  statutory  Indices  to  estab- 
lish the  basic  elements  of  good  land  use. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  Und  use 
control  in  the  air  and  water  pollution  control 
acts  which  are  necessary  to  Implement  the 
control  standards  they  set.  Consequently,  It 
Is  absolutely  essential  In  any  and  all  legis- 
lation affecting  national  land  use  patterns  to 
Incorporate  as  a  first  element  the  require- 
ments and  land  use  controls  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended.  My 
amendment  would  do  this. 

In  reviewing,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight, 
the  causation  of  land  use  development,  it  Is 
possible  to  discern  patterns  where  human 
choice  is  completely  eliminated  as  a  factor. 
Consider,  for  Instance,  a  stylized  description 
of  water  resource  and  related  land  use  devel- 
opment Early  development  generally  oc- 
ctirred  on  flood  plains  for  easy  accesslbUlty 
to  water. 

Upstream  mismanagement  exacerbated 
natural  flooding  and  society  responded 
with  publlclr-supported  food  control 
measures,  generally  expensive  dams,  to  pro- 
tect private  property.  This  stimulated  fur- 
ther development  of  flood  plains  with  fur- 
ther need  for  flood  protection  and  so  the 
cycle  runs.  Land  iise  development  such  as 
this  cannot  continue. 

Flood  plains  are  highly  productive  lands 
dependent  on  flood  for  replenishment  and, 
to  the  extent  possible,  they  should  not  be 
urbanized  or  Industrialized.  National  land 
use  legislation  should  firmly  establish  this 
as  policy. 

One  of  the  moat  tmfortunate  national  land 
use  patterns  we  have  experienced  In  tbe  last 
several    years    Is   the   loss    of   high    quaUty 


sarlcultural   land   to  suburban   and   urban 
sprawl.  Any  analyals  of  the  future  reveals 
that  we  can  simply  not  tolerate  the  loss  of 
food  production  such  practices  cause.  There- 
fore another  important  element  in  land  use 
leglslaUon  should  be  the  preservation  of  the 
remaining    good    agricultural    land    In    the 
country.  The  amendments  I  propose  so  pro- 
vide,   with    the    reservation    that    develop- 
ment may  occur  when  a  Governor  deems  It 
essential  to  health  and  weUare  or  where  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  low  Income  housing. 
Current  patterns  of  land  use  development 
operate     generally     without     reference     to 
ecological  systems,  or  even  to  technical  sub- 
stitutes for  certain  ecological  systems  essen- 
tial for  Industrial  and  urbanized  communi- 
ties;   namely   water   supply,   energy   supply, 
and  solid  and  water  waste  disposal  and  re- 
cycling. Development  must  be  In  phase  with 
such  technological  systems  and  such  tech- 
nological systems  must  In  turn  be  compati- 
ble   with    the    environment    In    which    they 
are    located.    Technological    systems    cannot 
be    overlo«kded    nor    can    they   overload    the 
environment,  and  land  use  policy  must  In- 
corporate necessary  controls. 

Wetlands  like  flood  pUliis  are  extremely 
valuable  eccdogical  systems.  They  represent 
the  most  highly  productive  biological  sys- 
tems on  earth,  essential  to  the  entire  ocean 
ecosystem.  Clearly,  national  land  use  policy 
must  provide  for  the  protection  of  remain- 
ing wetlands. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  poUcles  con- 
trolling our  present  land  vise,  arrived  at,  I 
would  submit,  more  unconsciously  than  con- 
scloiisly.  Is  a  premise  that  land  vise  should  be 
developed  around  the  private,  four-passenger. 
Internal  combustion  automobUe.  The  prac- 
tices and  patterns  that  have  evolved  from 
this  presumption  appear  absvird.  For  In- 
stance, manv  municipal  buUdlng  codes  pro- 
vide that  m  the  construction  of  buUdlngs  so 
many  square  feet  of  parking  space  must  be 
provided.  And  yet  we  do  not  require  a  certain 
amount  of  open  space  or  recreational  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individuals  working  or  living 
in  such  buUdings.  What  we  provide  for  the 
automobile  we  do  not  provide  for  people. 

The  presumption  of  an  automobile-based 
socletv  must  not  be  allowed  to  thwart  the 
objectives  of  national  land  use  legislation 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  criteria  that  can 
be  written  Into  any  national  land  use  poUey 
U  the  reversal  of  the  premise  of  automobUe 
dependency  that  has  held  us  since  World 
War  n. 

A  present  land  use  practice  that  tends  to 
intensify  environmental  degradation  is  the 
faUure  to  use  existing  rights  of  way  for  mul- 
tiple purposes.  The  landscape  Is  literally 
crisscrossed  with  rtghts  of  way  for  highways, 
for  one  or  another  utiUty  service,  and  for 
gas  and  oU  pipelines.  We  cannot  continue  to 
spend  massive  amounts  of  money  and  set 
aside  land  for  new  rights  of  way.  We  must 
intensively  develop  existing  rights  of  way. 
Including  the  median  strips  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Svstem,  so  that  most  essen- 
tial services  can  be  located  on  such  rights  of 
way  in  or  on  the  ground  and  thereby  en- 
hance the  landscape  of  our  communities. 

One  of  the  paramount  factors  causing  the 
blight  and  the  ugliness  that  prevails  in  ovir 
urban  and  rural  areas  is  the  practice  of  sus- 
pending utUltv  and  communication  services 
overhead  on  poles  along  highways  and  road- 
sides. This  practice  simply  does  not  offer  the 
quality  of  the  environment  that  we  In  this 
country  should  have  if  we  are  to  preserve 
amenities  necessary  for  a  quality  of  life.  As 
a  national  poUcy  we  should  discovirage  such 
practices.  With  the  Impending  expansion  of 
community    antenna    TV    we    must    act    to 
avoid  the  perpetuation  of  this  ugliness  and 
leek  the  elimination  of  the  suspended  wires 
that  bavs  accumulated  over  so  many  years. 
One  of  the  growing  problems  with  munic- 
ipal waste  sewage  treatment  systems  Is  the 
InabUlty    to    process   storm    water   overflow. 


Consequently,  during  storms,  raw  sewage  In 
great  quantities  Is  dlacharged  Into  tlie  nat- 
ural waterwaya.  In  part,  this  problem  U 
caused  by  the  Increasing  practice  of  making 
impermeable  to  water  ever  larger  portions  of 
our  landscape— highways,  airports,  parking 
lots,  roof  tope — all  exacerbate  run  off  water 
problems.  It  Is  a  clear  example  of  shifting 
private  costs  to  the  pubUc  sector  and  should 
be  revised.  We  must  reqvilre,  as  an  element 
of  land  use.  that  those  responsible  for  mak- 
ing impermeable  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
landscape  must  prevent  the  storm  water  from 
running  rapidly  Into  the  public  sewer  system 
causing  storm  water  overflow  and  into  nat- 
ural waterways  cavislng  flooding. 

BeUted   to   the   problem   of   runoff   water 
from  paved  or  other  sealed  landscape  Is  the 
deterioration  of  upland  watersheds  through 
poor  agricultural  management  and  suburban 
spread   Upland  watersheds  must  be  restored 
and  maintained  to  perform  their  ecological 
functlMi  of  tempering  the  rate  of  water  flow 
in  the  hvdrologlc  cycle.  Consequently,  as  an 
•lement  of  national  land  use  policy  we  must 
establish    a    policy    of    preservation    of    the 
ecological   characteristics   of   upland   water- 
sheds and  control  development  accordingly. 
These   are   some   of   the   criteria  for  good 
national  land  use  policy  which  I  intend  to 
propose  as  an  amendment.  My  proposals  are 
intended  to  flll  the  void  of  8.  832  as  reported. 
I  would  hope,  after  discussion  of  this  amend- 
ment, that  the  Senate  could  approve  a  re- 
sponsible set  of  crlterls  to  serve  as  a  policy 
guide. 

But  lack  of  poUcy  direction  while  It  pur- 
ports to  set  Federal  poUcy  is  only  one  of  my 
concerns  with  8.  833. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  require, 
in  a  short  time,  great  strides  In  coordination 
and  consoUdatlon  of  land  use  planning  ef- 
forts, but  It  entirely  Ignores  the  other  side 
of  the  coin — ^the  excessive  dependence  of 
cities  and  counties  on  property  taxes  which 
has  led  to  the  haphaaard  and  confused  land 
use  patterns  of  today.  This  cannot  be 
ignored.  Tou  cannot  seriously  consider  land 
vMe  planning  reform  without  property  tax  re- 
form, for  they  are  inextricably  tied  together 
in  a  complex  series  of  relationships  dating 
back  to  the  earlv  days  of  the  Republic. 

Mandating  major  reform  of  land  use  plan- 
ning authority,  as  S.  632  does,  without  also 
addressing  the  local  property  tax  dependence 
Issue,  can  further  strangle  many  of  ovir 
major  cities  that  are  already  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

Todav  68 Tc  of  all  locally  generated  rev- 
enues come  from  the  property  tax — $38  bU- 

Uon. 

Today  about  40  states  set  maximum  limits 

on  the  "proper'^y  ^^  '■*^*«  '=^"**  "^^  charge 
and  set  limits  on  local  borrowing  which  re- 
late to  the  property  tax  base. 

When  a  cltv  reaches  the  limits  Imposed  by 
state  law— as'some  cities  such  as  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  have — its  only  recourse  Is  to  some- 
how influence  use  of  land  for  greater  tax 
productivity.  If  this  fails,  municipal  serv- 
ices— police,  fire  protection,  sanitation,  etc. — 
must  be  cut  back. 

S  632  would  require  states  to  strip  cities 
of  this  essential  revenue  raising  option — an 
option  which  has  created  weU  recognized 
problems— but  S.  632  suggesU  absolutely 
nothing  be  substituted  to  assure  that  local 
revenues  wiU  be  there  to  support  local  serv- 
ices If  control  of  the  property  tax  base  Is 
lost  or  Its  expansion  Is  restricted.  Further, 
this  blU  grants  supervisory  authority  for 
program  implementation  to  the  Interior 
Dep«urtment  which  has  no  experience  in 
cities,  no  experience  in  state  and  local  fl- 
nance.  and  no  experience  in  comprehensive 

planning. 

I  submit  we  cannot  act  so  casuaUy  and 
after  so  Uttle  conslderaUon  on  an  Issue  at 
such  vital  Impact  to  oxir  grassroots  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  local  level. 

Let  me  Bmr^"*"*  that  in  taking  this  po- 
sition. I  am  in  no  way  justifying  the  present 
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nrooMty  Ux  syBtom  which  U  often  r«gp»«- 
DtTthiip*'—"^  »n<»  unf»lr.  Nor  »m  I  down- 
oUkTlnf  the  ne«l  for  inor*  seMlbto  l»n<l  ««• 
punning  I  wn  only  »t*tln«  th«t  we  c*nnot 
h*ve  reform  of  one  without  reform  of  the 

LMt  year  my  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Hel»Uon»  published  •  study  en- 
UUed  ••Property  TaxaOon:  Bflecte  of  Land 
Uae  and  Local  Oovermnent  Berenuee".  Thl» 
ttudy  clearly  Jdentlfled  the  cloee  identity  of 
property  tax  and  land  use    It  stated: 

"The  low  taxaton  of  land  based  on  pres- 
•nt-uee  ralue  also  facllltatee  »p«:ulaUve 
holding  of  land  In  the  path  of  urban  devel- 
opment for  large  capital  gains.  An  added  In- 
cenUve  for  withholding  land  from  the  market 
for  large  price  rUee  comes  from  the  favorable 
capital  gain*  treMment  of  land  investment 
proflte  under  the  Federal  Income  tax  law*. 
Another  Federal  income  tax  feature,  the  al- 
lowance of  busUiese  buUdlng  depreciation, 
creates  local  preeeuree  to  aUocate  more  value 
to  building  improvement*  and  leas  to  non- 
depreciable land.  A  focus  on  building  im- 
provemenU  In  aaeeeaments  for  local  property 
«utation  inhibits  rehabUltatlon  of  older  resi- 
dential properties. 

"Large  acreages  of  vacant  cloee- In  subur- 
ban land  as  weU  as  rebulldable  centaral  city 
sites  are  withheld  from  the  market  for  large 
price  rlaee  under  the  present  property  tax 
system.  That  occurs  as  land  U  taxed  at  low 
effective  rates,  in  relation  to  realistic  market 
value  and  buUdlng  Improvements  are  sub- 
ject to  a  relatively  greater  tax  burden.  Con- 
sequently land  prices  are  high  In  urbanizing 
areas  and  builders  "leapfrog'-  further  out  to 
cheaper  lands  for  residential  development. 
Less  than  optimum  size  commiuiitlea  are  cre- 
ated, entaUlng  high  per-unit  coeta  of  services. 
Increased  dally  commutation,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  urban  sprawl.^' 

The  deadening  Impact  of  property  ta-xes 
on  land  use  in  central  cltlee  has  been  starkly 
Ultistrated  by  Mayor  Kenneth  Olboon  of  New- 
ark. New  Jersey,  who  stated: 

•We  must  rely  upon  our  local  property  tax 
for  65%  of  otir  revenues.  In  a  city  where  we 
already  have  one  of  the  highest  and  moat 
confiscatory  rates  In  the  country,  we  were 
forced  to  raise  the  rate  of  taxation  this  year 
by  almost  10%.  This  increase  means  that  an 
owner  of  a  »30.000  home  wlU  pay  about  $1,860 
m  annual  property  taxes.  We  have  reached 
a  point  where  our  property  tax  has  only 
hastened  the  flight  of  industry,  commerce, 
and  the  remaining  middle  class  homeowners 
out  of  Newark.  The  excessive  rates  we  are 
forced  to  Impoee  have  actually  been  the  cause 
of  abandonment,  deterioration,  and  a  decline 
In  OUT  tax  base.  The  stark  reality  finds  build- 
ings being  abandoned  at  the  clip  of  one  a 
day." 

I  shall  propose  amendments  to  face  the 
propertv  tax  Issue  as  part  of  this  land  use 
reform  package  if  it  to  to  be  adopted. 

Beyond  my  general  concern  that  major 
land  use  reform  without  property  tax  re- 
form may  be  ineffective  while  doing  severe 
harm  to  local  fiscal  structures.  I  have  several 
very  specific  questions  about  the  Impact 
of  this  legislation  which,  I  believe,  must  be 
answered  before  It  to  enacted : 

( 1 )  Will  the  state  assumption  of  land  use 
control  required  In  thto  bUl  shift  llabUlty 
for  damages  from  Incompatible  land  uses — 
such  as  airport  noise — from  local  govern- 
ments to  the  states?  Thto  to  no  small  mat- 
ter. It  will  mean  shifting  up  to  910  bUUon 
In  damage  claims  from  Los  Angeles  to  the 
State  of  CallfMTila.  As  states  are  specifi- 
cally required  to  assume  "determinative  "  au- 
thority over  land  uae  around  airports.  It 
would  appear  they  also  might  be  liable  for 
allowing  continuation  of  Incompatible  uses. 
(3)  WlU  the  uncertain  ties  of  Impending 
state  controls  compromlae  the  capacity  of 
municipalities  to  borrow  money?  The  bor- 
rowing capacity  of  munldpalttles  to  closely 
tlMl  to  ptopOTty  -niam  vaA  property  tax  In- 


come Changes  In  zoning  deslgnatlor^a  from 
agricultural  to  commercial  or  from  low  den- 
sity to  high  density  residential,  for  exam- 
ple, can  mean  thousands  of  dollars  of  reve- 
nue and  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even 
millions  of  dollars  In  increased  tax  base  on 
which  to  borrow.  Any  federally  required  state 
action*  or  potentui  actions  which  might 
restrict  use  designations  to  less  valuable 
uses  could  compromise  capacity  of  some  lo- 
calities to  sell  bonds  and  If  the  more  re- 
strictive use  designations  were  Imposed 
could  make  some  bond  sales  based  on  the 
higher  aaaeased  valuations  actuaUy  Illegal. 

( 3 )  If  a  state  assumes  major  responsibility 
for  land  use  control,  what  concurrent   re- 
sponalbUlty  does  It  assiune  to  pay  the  cost 
of  local  services,  particularly  In  those  com- 
munities   whose    leveto    ot    service    are    re- 
stricted   by    a    low    property    tax    base?    Al- 
ready In  three  major  casee,  Serrano  vs.  Priest, 
Van  DvMirtz  vs.  Hat  Held,  and   Rodriguez  vs. 
Edgar,  courts  have  held   that  dtoparltles   in 
the  level  of  educational  services  caused  by 
differing  property  tax  bases  are  a  violation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth .Amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  wUl 
consider  the  Issue  this  fail.  It  would  appear 
that  sasumptlon  of  a  major  state  role  In  de- 
termining  local   property   values   would    in- 
vite slmUar   rulings   relating   to   other   local 
services — police.  Are.  sanitation,  transporta- 
tion. Certainly  the  courts  would  not  permit 
states   to   keep   levels  of  local   services   per- 
manently low  In  some  communities  by  pro- 
hibiting higher  value  land  uses.  The  poten- 
tial Impact  of  thto  radical  reform  In  the  way 
we  pay  for  local  services  must  be  seriously 
contemplated  as  we  examine  the  ramlflca- 
tlona  of  the  bill  before  us. 

(4)  What  Is  Intended  by  the  requirement 
that  states  set  up  a  method  for  coordinating 
programs  and  services  of  "aU  State  and  local 
agencies  significantly  affecting  land  use"? 
Just  what  agencies  are  Intended,  and  what 
degree  of  coordination?  Almost  every  major 
state  or  local  function  has  a  "significant" 
effect  on  land  uae — police  and  fire  protection, 
welfare,  trash  disposal,  sewage  treatment, 
parka  and  recreation,  schools,  transportation. 
Are  all  of  these  activities  to  be  coordinated  at 
the  state  level?  Thto  broad  based  mandate  for 
coordination  In  section  302  Is  typical  of  the 
many  general  phases  of  potentially  severe 
Impact  which  are  unexplained  In  the  legtola- 
tlve  development  of  thto  bill. 

(5)  Is  thto  legtolatlon,  by  setting  policy  for 
equal  consideration  of  environment  and  eco- 
nomics and  for  "balanced"  land  use  and  by 
requiring  states  to  override  local  laws  de- 
signed to  restrict  development  Intended  in 
any  way  to  conflict  with  non-degradation 
policies  and  air  and  water  quality  Improve- 
ment mandates  of  other  Federal  laws  or  with 
state  laws  Intended  to  restrict  development? 
What  will  be  the  impact  of  these  new  Federal 
policy  positions  on  court  cases  Involving  those 
other  laws? 

(6)  Will  any  state  constitutional  changes 
be  required  by  thto  legislation,  and  if  so.  dqea 
It  give  states  time  enough  to  consider  and 
act?  It  would  appear  that  the  major  redirec- 
tion of  responslbUlty  S.  632  requires  will 
necessitate  some  constitutional  changes,  par- 
ticularly In  those  states  that  have  strong  local 
home  rule  laws. 

Further,  all  states  which  act  responsibly 
and  undertake  property  tax  reform  and  land 
use  reform  together  wUl  probably  have  to 
adopt  constitutional  changes.  But  they  may 
not  have  time.  Eighteen  states  require  that 
constitutional  changes  be  adopted  by  two  ses- 
sions of  the  legtolature  and  then  be  approved 
by  the  electorate.  Thto  would  be  a  three  to 
seven  year  process  at  best,  more  if  adequate 
consideration  of  these  vast  reforms  to  to  be 
allowed.  In  three  states  where  two-session 
approval  to  required — Nevada,  Tennessee  and 
Vermont — the  legislature  only  meets  bl- 
annually.  and  if  major  reform  was  not  ap- 
proved In  their  1973  session,  which  might  bo 


difficult,  P"*'  approval  woiild  not  be  possible 
untU  at  least  19r7  and  probably  1980. 

Just  what  to  Intended  by  thto  legtolatlon, 
and  what  the  ramifications  of  that  Intent  are 
must  be  examined  In  much  greater  detail  bo- 
fore  thto  bill  to  approved. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  tliat 
speech  I  tried  to  identify  some  of  the  key 
issues  of  this  legislation. 

Today  I  will  be  more  precise.  Today 
I  have  prepared  and  have  translated  Into 
legislative  language  amendments  which 
address  those  tliree  critical  areas.  I  think 
the  failure  to  adopt  these  amendments 
will  result  in  confusion,  lack  of  guidance, 
lack  of  leadership,  lack  of  effective  man- 
agement of  land  use  and.  without  ques- 
tion, subrogation  of  a  myriad  of  national 
policies  to  the  judgment  of  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  S.  632  as  reported  from 
committee  requires  that  Peders^  pro- 
grams which  affect  land  use  conform  to 
State  land  use  plans.  But  S.  632  does  not 
provide  any  mechanism  to  permit  a  Fed- 
eral substajitive  involvement  in  the 
nature  of  those  land  use  plans  nor  does 
the  legislation  as  reported  provide  any 
guidance  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
good  land  use  planning. 

A  State  is  permitted  to  establish  land 
use  policy  which  may  frustrate  national 
policy.  This  authority  could  be  devastat- 
ing in  a  creative  and  cooperative  fed- 
eral system.  I  do  not  think  that  States 
can  operate  without  guidance  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  without  sub- 
stantive involvement  from  the  Federal 
Grovemment.  There  are  obviously  too 
many  national  interests  involved  to  re- 
quire Federal  conformity  to  plans  in 
wtiich  the  Federal  Government  has  only 
a  procedural  involvement. 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  Fed- 
er8Ll  policy  guidance  may  quickly  develop. 
The  lack  of  Federal  policy  guidance  in 
S.  632  will  present  an  opening  for  those 
in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  impose 
their  individual  views  of  what  is  best 
upon  the  States.  Stating  a  national  pol- 
icy in  the  law  will  assure  that  States  are 
not  subjected  to  these  bureaucratic 
whinxs  and  assure  a  true  national  pol- 
icy. 

Land  use  policy  is  but  one  of  the  con- 
siderations which  must  be  identified  In 
making  public  policy.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  land  use  decisions  will  af- 
fect transportation,  energy,  and  the  en- 
vironment. And  yet  we  have  or  should 
have  a  national  policy  for  each.  To  im- 
pose one  on  top  of  the  other  without 
consideration  of  their  relative  impact 
would  be  irresponsible. 

Land  use  control  does  not  by  itself 
protect  the  public  health  even  though 
public  health  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  air  and  water  pollution  associated 
with  a  given  land  use.  But  existing  law 
provides  for  that.  The  Interior  Commit- 
tee does  not  argue  that  S.  632  is  public 
health    legislation.    Certainly,    no    one 
would  suggest  that  air  and  water  pol- 
lution laws  designed  to  protect  public 
health  and  welfare  should  be  subrogated 
to  land  use  decisions  which  may  only  re- 
late to  economic  development.  Therefore, 
it   is  essential  that  we  not  only  have 
guidance  as  to  land  use  but  also  have 
tbe  capacity  for  the  Federal  Government 


to  become  sufficiently  involved  in  the 
development  of  land  use  plans  to  assure 
that  other  equally  or  more  Important 
national  policies  wUl  not  be  upset  In 
Dursuit  of  land  use  decisions. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  initial  steps 
anticipated  by  this  legislation  will  lead 
to  a  substantive  Federal  presence  in 
State  land  use  decisions  in  any  event, 
whether  or  not  the  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation so  intend.  I  simply  intend  m  iny 
amendments  to  clarify  that  role,  to  estab- 
Ush  the  necessary  guidance  and  to  as- 
sure a  substantive  response. 

Repeatedly,    statements    which    have 
been  made  about  this  biU  argue  that  the 
Federal   Government  only   procedurally 
becomes  Involved  in  land  use.  But  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  under 
the  guise  of  procedural  involvement  with 
tlie  penalty  provisions  established  in  the 
legislation,  there  is  an  indirect  Federal 
Involvement  in  the  State  land  use  plans 
which  is  as  great  as  that  which  I  would 
propose,   without   the   guidance   of   the 
Congress  as  to  what  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  that  involvement  should  be.  Any 
Federal  nrogram  which  is  initiated  on 
the   presumption   that   failure   to   ade- 
quately perform  can  result  in  reduction 
of  Government  funds  must  necessarily 
leave  to  the  administrators  of  that  pro- 
gram the  determination  of  adequacy  of 
performance.     Such     a     determination 
without  policy  guidance  simply  means 
an  ad  hoc  judgment,  in  this  case  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  likes  a  land  use  plan  developed 
by  a  State. 

There  are  other  vital  areas  of  concern. 
No  land  use  policy  can  be  effective  in 
this  country  without  attention  to  and  re- 
form of  the  property  ba.«;ed  tax  system. 
The  degree  of  reliance  of  local  govern- 
ments on  the  property  tax  base  is  such 
that  no  meaningful  land  use  decisions 
can  be  made  without  first  focusing  on 
what  the  property  tax  will  permit.  This 
matter  is  not  addressed  anywhere  in  S. 
632  and  yet  it  is  integral  to  S.  832. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
policies  developed  under  this  legislation 
and  imposed  on  local  government' will 
take  into  account  the  need  for  tax  reform 
unless  the  Congress  insists  that  tax  re- 
form be  an  integral  part  of  land  use 
policy.  To  do  less  would  be  irresponsible. 
To  encourage  and,  in  fact,  require  the 
States  to  take  over  local  land  use  deci- 
sionmaking responsibility  without  re- 
quiring that  States  assure  continued 
availability  of  local  services  and  fulfill- 
ment of  all  local  government  financial 
obligations,  regardless  of  losses  associ- 
ated with  changes  in  value  of  property 
rezoned  to  meet  State  plans,  is  ridiculous. 
Mr  President,  we  have  today  an  out- 
standing example  of  how  foolish  it  would 
be  to  p#tnit  land  use  reform  without  tax 
reform.  The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  recently  held  a  hearing 
on  pollution  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

My  colleagues  know  that  the  Tahoe 
basin  is  a  unique  national  resource.  Its 
ecology  is  fragile  and  it  is  being  de- 
stroyed. If  current  development  plans  for 
that  basin  were  permitted  to  proceed 
unchecked  Lake  Tahoe  could  be  written 
off  now.  In  recognition  of  this,  the  States 
of  California,  Nevada,  and  the  Congress 


enacted  an  interstate  compact  with  the 
power  to  make  determinations  as  to  how 
best  to  use  the  land  in  that  area  in  order 
to  protect  that  fragile  environment. 

The  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 
has  developed  a  land  use  plan  and,  as 
should  have  been  expected,  has  changed 
entirely  the  property  tax  base  for  the 
political  subdivisions  which  operate  in 
that  area.  Land  formerly  valued  at 
speculative  rates  because  of  anticipated 
development  has  been  devalued  because 
the  fragility  of  the  land  surface  will  not 
permit  8u:iy  development  whatsoever 
And  yet.  the  poUOcal  subdivisions  within 
that  basin,  anticipating  developmeit  and 
responding  to  the  needs  created  by  that 
development,  have  invested  heavily  In 
improvements  such  as  water,  sewer, 
waste  treatment  plant,  so  on.  to  meet  the 
needs  of  anticipated  growth. 

Today  those  comimunitles  are  desper- 
ate. Debt  service  must  be  retired  or  the 
communities  in  question  will  face  severe 
fiscal  crisis.  But  there  are  no  funds 
There  has  been  no  reform.  There  is  no 
mechanism  to  compensate  those  com- 
munities for  the  loss  associated  with  re- 
zoning  requirements  which  have  been 
determined  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  basin. 

Mr.  President,  this  example  alone 
should  serve  as  warning  to  the  Senate 
of  the  need  to  mandate,  as  a  part  of 
this  legislation,  an  absolute  requirement 
tiiat  property  tax  reform  accompany,  if 
not  precede,  any  land  use  policy  deci- 
sions at  the  State  level.  Today,  I  shall 
propose  amendments  to  assure  consider- 
ation of  these  matters  as  part  of  the  land 
use  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act  would  rest 
responsibility  for  procedural  review  of 
State  land  use  plans  in  an  OflSce  of  Land 
Use  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  question  this  viability  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  provision.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  a  long  and  distinguished  his- 
tory of  involvement  in  development  of 
public  land,  wilderness  areas,  and  na- 
tional parks. 

Unfortunately,   the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  no  broadbased  planning  re- 
sponsibility as  would  be  established  under 
S.  632.  The  Interior  Department  has  no 
awareness  of  issues  relating  to  State  and 
local  tax  patterns.  The  Interior  Depart  ■ 
ment  has  had  no  involvement  or  experi- 
ence in  the  Nation's  urban  areas  where 
70  percent  of  the  population  lives  and 
where  the  major,  critical  land  use  plan- 
ning problems  exist.  Because  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  limited  experience 
in  these  areas,  I  am  concerned  that  solu- 
tion to  urban-based  land  use  problems, 
at  worse,  may  be  misjudged  and  at  least 
delayed  or  complicated.  Soimd  evaluation 
of  public  policy  requirements  argue  that 
an    Interior    Department    traditlonaJly 
oriented  toward  public  lands  and  rural 
areas  will  not  comprehend  other  issues, 
including  the  host  of  problems  which 
confront  urban  areas  In  50  States. 

An  argument  can  be  made  for  charg- 
ing several  Federal  agencies  with  the 
lead  agency  role  in  land  use  planning.  But 
any  fair  evaluation  of  the  Federal  stroc- 
ture  demands  the  conclusion  that  no  sin- 
gle agency  has  either  the  t^lllty  or  the 


breadth  to  do  the  job.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  for 
example,  has  experience  In  comprrtieB- 
slve  planning  In  urban  areas  but  has  lim- 
ited understanding  in  such  matters  as 
watersheds.  Irrigation  rights,  wilderness 
needs,  and  mineral  exploration  which 
affect  many  important  land  use  decisions 
outside  of  urban  areas. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
with  knowledge  of  enviromnentaJ  issues, 
has  but  little  Involvement  with  the  so- 
cial and  fiscal  implications  which  affect 
land  use  planiung  in  urban  areas  or  the 
land  management  issues  which  must  be 
recognized  in  nonurban  aresw. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that. 
should  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  role  in  guiding  development  of  State 
land  use  planning  programs  assigned  by 
S.  632,  coordinating  it  must  occur 
through  an  agency  with  the  breadth  to 
recognize  a'l  of  the  broad  issues,  with 
capsMJity  to  bring  together  all  of  the  ex- 
perience of  Federal  agencies  relating  to 
the  land  use  planning  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  narrow  line  agencies.  Only 
the  Executive  Oflice  of  the  President  has 
the  overall  capability  to  coordinate  this 
responsibility 

My  amendment  would  vest  responsl- 
bihty  for  implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  I  admit  that  this  is  an  im- 
perfect solution,  but  land  use  is  so  com- 
plex— land  use  mvolves  so  many  facets 
of  public  activity— land  use  involves  the 
programs  of  so  many  Federal  agencies — 
that  land  use  must  be  within  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  Federal  office  which  has  the 
capatoiUty  to  bring  to  bear  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  President 
would  have  to  establish  an  Office  of  I  .and 
Use  Planning  m  the  White  House.  That 
ofHce  should  be  able  to  draw  immediately 
the  best  talent  available  from  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Transportation, 
and  Agriculture  as  well  as  EIPA.  inde- 
pendent agencies,  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  the  private  sector.  I  do  not 
expect  this  office  to  be  political.  Like 
the  Office  of  Management  and.  Budget. 
it  should  be  an  agency  composed  of  civil 
servants  dedicated  to  a  specific  resix)E- 
sibility. 

And.  ttie  White  House  which  has  ulti- 
mate responsibility  of  implementation 
and  coordination  of  those  national  poU- 
cies  to  wtiich  I  have  referred  is  the  only 
logical  location  for  the  responsibilities 
proposed  by  this  bill  and  the  amendments 
thereto. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  change  jurisdiction  over 
t-.hJK  land-use  program  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  White  House  itself. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Elwtn  L.  Sklles, 
Jr.,  minority  counsel  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urtnn  Af- 
fairs, and  Thomas  Ndson,  assistant  mi- 
nority counsel  of  the  Committee  mi  In- 
terior and  TnfPi'w  Affairs,  be  permitted 
to  be  on  the  floor  during  the  conaKtera- 
tlon  of  tbe  pending  measure. 
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Th«  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  K)  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  PreBident,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
none  of  us  disagrees  with  the  objectives 
that  are  sought  to  be  achieved  by  this 
legislation  before  us.  I  think  a  great 
many  of  us  have  some  very  serious  mis- 
givings as  to  the  ability  of  the  bill  to 
deliver  these  goals  and  to  do  it  in  a 
fashion  that  is  acceptable  to  the  kind 
of  government  we  have  had.  I  want  to 
say  that  initially  one  of  the  principles  we 
have  had  great  regard  for  is  embedded  in 
the  Constitution  and  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  most  of  the  laws  that  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time — the  ownership 
of  private  property. 

This  bill  as  it  appears  before  us  now, 
unamended,  threatens  an  invasion  of  the 
right  to  the  ownership  and  the  manage- 
ment of  private  property.  I  do  not  deny  at 
all  that  a  great  many  things  have  taken 
place  In  our  country  by  owners  of  private 
property  which  obviously  have  not  re- 
dounded to  the  public  good.  Yet  I  think 
the  whole   network   of   laws   regarding 
condemnation,    eminent    domain,    and 
public  appropriation  have  been  passed 
recognizing     that     government     shoiild 
have  the  ability  to  step  in  when  neces- 
sary and  to  exercise  Its  sovereign  right. 
But  Inherent  hi  this  philosophy  Is  the 
right  of  a  person  to  his  day  in  court.  A 
citiaen  shall  have  a  right  to  present  his 
potot  of  view,  and  that  if  his  rights  are 
minimized  or  diluted,  or  diminished  in 
any  way  in  his  right  to  full  exercise  of 
prlTate  property,  that  he  shall  be  rec- 
canpensed  for  whatever  diminution  may 
result  from  abridgment  of  those  rights. 
As  I  read  this  bill  as  it  is  presently 
drafted  no  provision  Is  made  for  this 
sort  of  consideration.  I  think  It  would 
be  an  unfortunate  thing  if  in  the  inter- 
est of  trying  to  advance  the  public  good 
we   were   to   Invade    this   very    greatly 
cherished  landmark  in  our  Government 
and  say  It  is  perfectly  all  right  If  most 
people  feel  that  a  landowner  should  not 
do  something  with  his  land  and  then  not 
provide  the  landowner  the  right  to  go 
to   court. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  not  too  long  ago 
that  America  changed  from  a  rural  to 
an  urban-oriented  commimity.  City  Ufe 
brought  with  It  a  rash  of  new  social  and 
economic  problems. 

To  meet  the  influx  of  imdesirable  spin- 
offs of  an  urban  society,  the  courts  rec- 
ognized a  new  concept  which  had  been 
hidden  under  the  umbrella  of  the  legal 
repoeitory  of  state  police  power.  This 
cozurept  was  zoning.  Zoning  has  been 
used  time  and  time  again  during  the  last 
hundred  years  in  an  attempt  to  relieve 
the  socio-economic  pressures  of  this 
country. 

The  problems  which  face  virtually 
every  urban  center  in  our  Nation  today 
bear  simple  witness  to  the  success  of  zon- 
ing meeting  the  lite  of  urban  expansion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  zoning  in  cer- 
tain local  Instances  has  led  to  a  more 
(Ktitred  and  proper  evolution  of  commu- 
nities resulting  in  improvement  of  the 
environment,    health,    safety,    comfort, 


tuid  welfare  of  its  citizens.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  record  attests  to  the 
tBLCt  that  zoning  has  proven  not  to  be  a 
sure  remedy  of  urban  plight. 

As  time  has  passed  and  local  zoning 
has  apparently  proven  unable  to  do  Its 
job  of  solving  and  expanding  society's 
problems,  the  solution  has  seemingly 
been  to  isolate  the  planning  decisions 
further  and  further  from  the  local  com- 
munity— to  rely  on  some  higher  govern- 
mental entity  to  resolve  local  problems. 
I  would  remind  Senators  that  only  last 
week  we  were  discussing  trying  to  return 
government  to  the  people.  The  whole 
concept  behind  revenue  sharing  was  that 
local  people,  understanding  local  condi- 
tions, with  full  understanding  of  local 
problems,  know  better  than  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  what  should  be  done. 
Local  decisions  shoiUd  we  made  a*  the 
local  level. 

This  legislation,  on  the  other  hand, 
seeks  to  turn  that  concept  around  and 
say  that  the  overall  omnipotence  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  exercised 
so  as  to  say  to  the  States,  "If  you  do  not 
come  up  with  a  plan  acceptable  to  us 
we  will  impose  the  Federal  will  on  you." 
To  that  extent  I  am  siire  that  I  must 

take  exception.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  the  ranking  member  today 
on  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  worked  diligently  on 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
Report.  I  am  also  a  member  of  that  group 
and  worked  for  a  number  of  years — I  did 
not  serve  on  the  Commission  for  the  full 
time  of  its  life — to  bring  about  a  program 
that  would  result  in  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  land  of  our  States  and  com- 
munities. This  was  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion whereby  we  could  coordinate  to  have 
a  program  in  which  there  woidd  be  com- 
plete coordination  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  to  accom- 
plish this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  what  Pres- 
ident Nixon  stated  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject: 

Our  ultimate  purposes  are  many:  To  re- 
store to  the  States  their  proper  rights  and 
roles  la  the  Federal  system  with  a  new  em- 
phasis on  and  help  lor  local  responsiveness; 
to  provide  both  encouragement  and  the  nec- 
essary resources  for  local  and  State  officials 
to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their  own 
problems;  to  narrow  th«  distance  between 
people  and  the  government  agencies  dealing 
with  their  problems;  to  restore  strength  and 
vigor  to  local  and  State  governments;  to 
shirt  the  balance  of  political  power  away 
from  Washington  and  back  to  the  country 
and  the  people. 


My  capable  colleague  from  Wyoming 
has  brought  out  this  desire,  and  the  in- 
tent we  had.  as  the  committee  was  work- 
ing on  the  bill,  when  we  were  seeking 
this  goal,  but  when  we  talk  about  this 
under  the  reported  bill,  the  loss  of  State 
control  may  not  be  readily  apparent  up- 
on its  enactment;  but  It  has  happened  so 
ofto:  Eis  to  almost  be  an  established  rule 


that  once  a  State  is  placed  under  a  Fed- 
eral program  involving  approval  of  State 
plans  by  an  official  in  Waahlngton,  upon 
pensQty  of  the  loss  of  Federal  funds,  the 
autonomy  of  the  State  has  been  compro- 
mised. After  that,  the  "natural"  course  of 
events  seems  to  be  more  and  more  direc- 
tion from  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
less  and  less  input  by  State  and  local 
officials  until  virtually  100-percent  Fed- 
eral control  evolves. 

This  is  my  great  concern — that  we 
have,  in  writing  this  bill,  brought  about 
a  circumstance  which  makes  it  very  hard 

to  give  the  authority  to  the  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  May  I  have  2  minutes? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN  ^continuing) .  Authority 
to  the  States  whereby  they  can  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  having 
orderly  development  of  its  lands,  and  in 
accordance  with  that,  to  have  also  the 
development  of  Federal  lands  compatible 
with  this  intent. 

The  bill  which  has  been  reported  con- 
tains pimitive  provisions  for  UiTSse  States 
which  do  not  submit  acceptable  land 
use  plans  for  those  areas  aad  covering 
those  uses  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

So  this  is  a  demand  upon  the  Federal 
Grovenmaent  to  the  States  that  I  do  not 
think  carries  out  the  intent  of  the  work 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion. 

Congress  finds  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility and  the  constitutional  au- 
thority for  land  use  planning  on  non- 
Federal  lands  rests  with  State  Eind  local 
governments. 

That  is  stated  In  one  section  of  the  re- 
port. Then  it  states  later  that  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  land  use 
planning  within  a  State  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  States  which  should  not  be 
usurped  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  if  Congress  en- 
acts a  law  which  only  gives  lip  service 
to  this  principle  and  then  turns  around 
and  forces  the  States  to  submit  to  what 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  may  decide  Is 
best  for  them,  then  we  sincerely  believe 
that  one  of  the  last  remaining  vestiges 
of  State  police  power  will  have  been 
usurped. 

So  when  we  see  the  basis  upon  which 
the  incentives  will  be  allowed,  the  grants 
would     provide     a     large     amount    of 

money 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  May  I  have  1  more  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  grant  program 
would  provide  $100  million  annually  for 
8  years,  but  still  there  is  not  a  definite 
basis  upon  which  the  States  and  coni- 
munities  can  depend,  because  with  this 
vast  amount  of  mctfiev  being  available 
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fHim  the  Federal  Government  and  with- 
cS^certain  policy  or  certain  formula 
S^rebv  the  states  know  exactly  what 
SrSuld  expect  or  what  would  be 
SSer  sSd  f  aSl  think  this  would  lead 
toagreat  deal  of  difficulty. 

■nSt  is  my  concern,  and  I  hope  that 
we  can,  while  this  bill  is  being  considered, 
adopt  amendments  that  will  correct  this 

"^Se'^PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

vldds  time?  ,  .     .    _.„ 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield  me  2  minutes  for  a  ques- 

*^   JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Section  202  directs 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  newly 
created  Land  Use  Policy  AdministraUon 
to  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  land 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  their 
use  I  was  hoping  such  a  continuing  study 
would  include  information  on  the  owner- 
ship of  land  by  the  type  of  organtea- 
tion— corporate,  partnership,  or  public 
body  and  the  like— similar  to  the  in- 
formation which  is  now  provided  by  the 
census  Bureau  for  agricultural  land. 
This  kind  of  Information  would  be  help- 
ful In  projecting  future  land  uses.  Would 
this  in  the  Senator's  opinion,  be  en- 
vifiioned  by  this  bUl? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  it  is  indeed  the 
Intention  of  this  provision  that  informa- 
tion such  as  he  suggests  be  included  In 
the  study.  Rational  land  use  planning 
would  be  impossible  without  knowledge 
of  patterns  of  land  ownership  within  a 

given  area. 

Mr  STEVENSON.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  for  yielding  and  for  giving 
me  that  assurance.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  rational  land  use  planning  in 
the  country  and  for  helping  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  xmanimous 
consent  that  a  member  of  my  staff,  Mr. 
Harold  Wolman,  be  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  floor  during  the  debate  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEND MXNT8    NO.    1836 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  1536  and  ask  for 
their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

(1)  On  page  68,  between  lines  3  and  4, 
insert  a  new  subsection  (e)  as  follows; 

"(e)  The  Boartl  shall  have  as  advisory 
members  two  representatives  each  trom  St»t« 
govermnents  and  local  govemmentB,  and  one 
representative  each  from  regional  Inteestate 
and  Intrastate  entitles  which  have  l*nd  use 
planning  and  management  re^onalbllltles. 
Such  advisory  members  shaU  be  selected  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  and  shall  each 
serve  for  a  two-year  period," 

(2)  On  page  69,  ime  7,  strike  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  "AdvlsoiT  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  BMatlons". 

(3)  On   page    69,    line    14,    strike    '"Sftcre- 


tary"  and  insert   In  lieu  thereof   "Advisory 
Commission". 

(4)   On  page  75,  line  28,  after  •agencies; 
and  before    "the"  Insert  "flood  plain  zoning 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretarj-  ol  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  i960,  as 
amended;". 

(6)    On  page  81,  between  lines  30  and  21. 
Insert  a  new  clause  i2),  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  Act  until  he  has  ascertained 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  EnvlronmenUl 
Protection  Agwicy  Is  satisfied  that  the  State's 
land  use  program  is  in  oompllanoe  with  the 
goals  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
.Act.  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  other  Federal  laws 
controUlng  pollution  which  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator,  and  that 
those  porttons  of  the  land  use  program  which 
will   effect   any   change   In   land   use   within 
the  next  annual  review  period  are  In  oom- 
pllanoe with  the  standards,  criteria,  emission 
or  effluent  limitations,  monlto*-lng  require- 
ments, or  Impiementatlon  plans  required  by 
such  laws.  The  Administrator  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  satisfied  If  he  does  not  communicate  his 
views  to  the  Secretary  within  sixty  days  of 
submission  of  the  State  land  use  program  to 
him  bv  the  Secretary." 

(6)  On  page  87.  line  28  through  page  91, 
line  9.  strike  subsections  (b(,  (c).  (d).  and 
(e»  of  section  307  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
a  new  subsection  ( b  i .  as  follows : 

•(b)(1)  After  five  fiscal  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall,  except  with  respect  to 
Federal  lands,  propose  or  undertake  any  new 
action,  financially  support  any  new  State-ad- 
mlnlstered  action,  or  approve  any  loan  or 
loan  guarantee  which  might  have  a  substan- 
tial adverse  environmental  Impact  or  which 
would  significantly  affect  land  um  In  any 
State  which  has  not  been  found  eligible  for 
grants  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  actions 
shall  be  designated  In  the  guidelines  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  602  of  this  Act. 

'•(3)  Upon  application  by  the  Governor  of 
the  SUte  or  head  of  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  concerned,  the  President  may 
temporarily  suspend  the  operation  of  para- 
grf.ph  (1)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  particular  action.  If  he  deems  such  sus- 
pension necessary  for  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare:  Provided,  That  no  such 
suspension  shall  be  granted  imleas  the  SUte 
concerned  submits  a  schedule,  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary,  for  meeting  the  requirements 
for  eligibility  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act : 
And  provided  further,  That  no  subsequent 
suspension  shall  be  granted  unless  the  State 
concerned  has  exercised  good  faith  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  such  schedule." 

(7)  On  page  100  Mnea  6  through  22.  strike 
subseotlon  (f)  of  section  601  and  InsM^  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  new  subseotlon  ff ) .  as  follows: 
•'(f)  The  term  "key  facilities'  means  public 
faculties  on  non -Federal  lands  which  tend  to 
Induce  development  and  urbanization  of 
more  than  local  impact  and  major  facilities 
on  non-Federal  lands  for  the  development, 
generation,  and  transmission  of  energy." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc  and,  if 
agreed  to,  treated  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  1536  consisting  of  seven  amend- 
ments, Is  the  product  of  2  years  of  con- 
stiltattons  between  the  staffs  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Interior 
Committee.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  chairman  of  the  I^bUc  Works 
Committee  joins  witti  me  in  endorsing 
these  amendments. 


The  first  amendment  would  effect  a 
major  change  in  the  sanction  provi- 
sions— subsections  'bt  through  (e)  of 
section  307— of  the  act.  No  longer  would 
the  airport  and  airway  development 
program,  the  primary  and  secondary 
Federal-aid  highway  programs,  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  pro- 
gram be  selected  out  and  identified  as 
the  only  programs  to  which  the  sanc- 
tion—a phased  withholding  over  a  period 
of  3  years  of  a  portion  of  each  program's 
funds — would  apply 

The  concept  of  a  phased  withholding 
of  fimds  from  certain  programs,  first 
included  in  the  original  measure  'S. 
3354)  which  I  introduced  in  the  9l8t 
Congress,  was  subsequently  dropped  by 
the  Interior  Committee  when  it  reported 
the  measure  in  December  1970,  and 
was  received  with  the  administration's 
amendment  to  Its  land  use  policy  bill  'S. 
992^ ,  introduced  early  this  year. 

Although   less   severe,   the   problems, 
first  identified  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee in  the  91st  Congress,  with  a  sanction 
which  proposes   phased  withholding  of 
funds  for  other  programs  pertain  as  well 
to  the  sanction  now  contained  in  S.  632. 
First  there  exists  the  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lem of  specifically  Identifyhig  programs 
under  the  aegis  of  committees  other  than 
the  Interior  Committee  and  of  depart- 
ments other  than  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. Secondly,  there  remains  the  ques- 
tion of  why  single  out  these  specific  three 
programs.  The  selection  Is  reasonable — 
the  two  developmental  programs,  of  all 
Federal  programs,  have  the  greatest  po- 
tential Impact  upon  land  use  patterns 
and  the  environmental  program  insures 
that  a  balance  of  interests  will  work  for 
S.    632    success.    However,    there    are 
numerous  programs  not  subject  to  the 
sanction  which  seriously  affect  land  use 
patterns.  It  can  be  said  that  too  great 
an  onus  is  placed  on  the  three  programs 
identified  for  the  sanction.  Finally,  there 
remain*  the  difficult  task  of  insuring  that 
fxmds  needed  for  health  and  safety  pur- 
poses are  not  affected  by  the  sanction. 
The  administration  assured  us  the  21- 
percent  ceiling  on  withholding  would  not 
lower  the  funding  level  for  airport  devel- 
opment   and    primary    and    secondary 
highway    work    sufficiently    to    impede 
any    project    the    primary    purpose    of 
which  is  safety  or  health.  However,  even 
if   these   withholding  levels   have   been 
carefully  selected  with  public  health  and 
safety  In  mind,  the  mix  between  safety 
projects    and    developmental    projects 
could  shift.  And  such  a  shift  might  make 
the  ceiling  restrictive  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  safety  projects. 

The  sanction  now  proposed  by  me  and 
endorsed  by  the  chairman  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  is  stmilar  to  the  one 
contained  in  8.  38S4,  as  reported  In  the 
last  Congress,  and  In  S.  682  as  Intro- 
duced. "Itoe  new  sanction  •would  provide 
for  a  freeze  on  all  new  Federal  actions, 
federally  supported  State-administered 
actions,  and  Federal  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees which  might  have  a  substantial 
adverse  environmental  Impact  or  which 
would  significantly  affect  land  use.  The 
saacUon  would  apply  after  5  fiscal 
y«ars  to  a  State  which  has  not  been 
Comd  eligible  f<»'  ».  682  grants.  This 
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freeze  would  be  Ufted  for  any  project 
which  is  necessary  for  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  upon  request  to  the 
President  from  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
or  the  head  of  a  relevant  agency. 

Thia  new  sanction  avoids  the  three 
problems  of  the  old  sancUons:  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  would  be  mitigated  as  no 
specific  program  Is  identified  and  as  the 
Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President,  not  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  is  the  final 
arbiter;  the  sanction  applies  equitably  to 
all  programs  that  have  major  land  use 
imi>acts  and  thus  no  programs  are  singled 
out  for  special  onus;  and  a  special  pro- 
cedure for  releasing  all  safety  and  health 
projects  from  the  sanction  is  provided. 
The  second  amendment  agreed  to  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee   and   myself   would   remove 
identification  of  specific  public  projects 
from  the  definition  of  Icey  facilities.  Iden- 
tified were  such  projects  as  airports.  In- 
terstate Highway   System  interchanges 
and  frontage  access  highways,  and  major 
recreational  facilities.  This  change  is  in 
the  spirit  of  the  act.  S.  632  is  written  so 
as  to  allow  the  States  to  identify  the 
specific  land  uses  which  are  of  distinctly 
more  than  local  concern  and  are  most 
troublesome.  For  one  higtily  urbanized 
State,  highways  may  be  such  a  use:  for 
another    State    blessed    with    valuable 
scenic  beauty,  recreational  facilities  may 
be  critical;  and  for  another  State,  yet 
another  set  of  public  facilities  may  be  of 
more  than  local  concern.  The  States  must 
undertalte  the  task,  of  identifying  the  key 
facilities;    this   amendment   will   insure 
that  they  will  do  so. 

Two  more  amendments  sunply  substi- 
tute the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  in  place  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  party 
responsible  for  conducting  the  2  year 
study  of  uiterstate  coordination  of  land 
use  policies  and  decisionmaking.  These 
are  particularly  good  amendments  in 
that :  First,  they  avoid  the  Jurisdictional 
problems  of  having  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  study  interstate  entities  which 
participate  in  other  Federal  deptirtmcnts' 
programs;  and  second,  the  Commission 
has  already  proven  its  ability  and  ex- 
pertise in  this  field  with  its  recently  re- 
leased report  on  interstate  entities,  en- 
titled   'MulUstate  Regionalism." 

A  fifth  amendment  specifically  identi- 
fies flood  plain  zoning  plans  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960. 
as  amended,  among  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams with  which  the  State  land  use 
planning  agency  must  coordinate  Its 
activities. 

A  sixth  amendment  adds  advisory 
members  from  State  and  lociil  govern- 
ments, and  interstate  and  Intrastate  re- 
gional bodies  to  ttte  National  Advisory 
Board  on  L*nd  Use  Policy. 

The  seventh  and  most  Important 
amendment  concerns  the  relationship  of 
t^e  air  and  water  quality  and  other  en- 
vironmental laws  with  8.  632.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Puhbc  Works  Committee  and 
I  are  agreed  that  S.  632  should  not  in- 
terfere with  the  effectiveness  of  those 
laws.  I  have  assured  the  chairman  that 
this  measure  would  in  no  way  adveneiy 
aflect  thoee  law*.  r*ther  it  would 
strengthen  them.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  gave 


strong  endorsement  to  this  view  in  his 
letter  to  me  of  August  1,  1972.  I  quote 
Mr.  Train: 

In  no  w»y  do  we  view  8.  833  as  conflicting 
with  existing  air  or  water  quality  legislation 
or  the  goals  of  other  environmental  leglala 
tion.  On  the  contrary.  U  is  fully  consistent 
iMth  and  supports  them,  and  I  am  Informed 
that  the  Hnvlronmenial  Protection  Agency 
concurs  In  these  views 


Speciflcally,  S.  632  as  reported  gives 
preemmence  to  air  and  water  quality 
and  other  environmental  laws  over 
S.  632  and  the  land-use  programs  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  it.  Clause  (£>  on  page 
77  and  clause  (.4)  on  page  75  accom- 
plish this. 

However,  the  ciiairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  I  have  agreed  to 
an  amendment  which  will  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  air  and  water  laws  and  other 
environmental  measures  shall  in  no  way 
be  altered  by  this  legislation  and  that, 
instead,  an  important  purpose  of  S.  632 
is   to  lend  support  to  those  laws.  The 
amendment  states  thart  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  make  no  grant  to  a 
State  after  5  years  if  that  State's  land- 
use  program,  first,  is  not  in  compliance 
with   the   goals   of   the  Federal   Water 
Pollution  Control   Act,   the  Clean  Air 
Act.  and  other  Federal  laws  controlling 
pollution,  or,  second,  would,  during  the 
next   aiuiual   review   period,   not   be   in 
compUance  with  the  standards,  criteria, 
emission,  or  effluent  limitations,  moni- 
toring requirement-,  or  implementation 
plans  required  by  those  laws.  Th*>  deter- 
mination of  compliance  or  lack  of  com- 
pliance rests  not  with  the  Secretary  but 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental ProtectiOTi  Agency. 

This  amendment,  stronger  than  S. 
632's  language  and  much  stronger  than 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee's  amend- 
ments to  the  other  major  land-use  bill 
already  passed  by  the  Senate — the  Mag- 
nuson  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act — 
will  insure  that  S.  632  will  reinforce  all 
ottier  environmental  laws. 

These  seven  amendments,  submitted 
en  bloc,  jointly  supported  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  Piiblic  Works  and  Interior 
Committees,  do  strengthen  S.  632.  I 
commend  them  to  nxy  colleagues. 

Mr.  HANSEN  and  Mr.  COOPER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  some  of  the  amendments  be- 
ing cor\sidered.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Richard  Hellraan  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee  staff  be  permitted  to 
be  present  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
what  effect  ttiis  amendment  would  have 
on  my  Amendment  No.  1520,  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <  Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr. 
Famnin),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Mr.  CooPEBi  and  myself. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  will  not  affect  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  shall  be  offering 
an  amendment,  or  Senator  Magnuson 


may  offer  the  amendment,  in  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Ca- 
noH),  which  will  be  pertinent  to  tlie 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  that  will  be  offwtd 
at  the  end  of  the  series  of  amendments.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  remind  the  Senator  when 
that  amendment  will  be  coming  up  if  he 
wants  to  offer  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  have  one  further  question. 
Does  this  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
imply  that  a  State  falling  to  come  up 
with  a  land  use  plan  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  denied  funds, 
for  airport  expansion,  highway  exten- 
sion, or  almost  anything? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  that  is  not  in- 
volved. We  speciflcally  changed  that  pro- 
vision in  this  amendment. 

Mr  HANSEN.  How  cjoes  the  Senator's 
amendment  change  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  relates  entirely  to 
programs  which  would  affect  the  en- 
vironment or  land  use  patterns.  This  does 
not  deal  with  the  general  sanctions.  'We 
are  also  dealing  here  with  the  question 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  statutes  and 
their  relation  to  this  measiu-e. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield    for   a   question   at   that 

point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLK  Would  the  Senator  mind 
detailing  the  various  programs  against 
which  the  sanctions  would  run?  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  they  would  run  only 
against  air  and  water  pollution.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shKll  be  offering  an- 
other amendment  concerning  the  sanc- 
tions, or  Senator  MACwrsoN  will  offer  it. 
This  amendment  will  run  to  those  pro- 
grams which  will  have  a  substantial  en- 
vironmental impact  on  other  activities. 
Instead  of  singling  out  three  programs 
as  subject  to  the  sanctions  as  we  did  m 
the  reported  raeasture,  we  have  now  con- 
fined  the  sanction  to   those  programs 
which  would  have  a  substantial  or  sig- 
nificant environmental  Impact  or  signifi- 
cantly affect  land  use.  I  suppose  that  very 
clearly  that  would  include  the  building  of 
certain  facilities  of  a  certain  kind  that 
would  have  a  substantial  impact  on  land. 
It  is  now  required,  of  course,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act.  that  there  be  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  filed  in 
those  cases. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  am  just  trying  to  see  tbe 
extent  of  the  breadth  to  which  the 
amendment  the  Senator  is  offering  woiila 
reach,  and  I  hoped  he  would  list  the 
programs  involved.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  it  would  affect 
large  construction  programs.  Such  un- 
dertakings, in  the  future,  would  signifi- 
cantly affect  land  use. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Would  that  include  a  high- 
way program,  for  example,  the  building 
of  an  interstate  highway  across  the  Sen- 
ator's State  or  mine? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  interstate  highway 

programs  are  deleted  from  the  sanction 

by  this  amendment,  as  the  Senator  may 

recall. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  because  of  the 


.mfairness  that  could  result  from  one 
SSte^omplylng  and  another  SUtead- 
f^Tot  complying  and  the  lack  of 
'cSLice  of  the  latter  State  could  ^e- 
S  the  interstate  highway  from  com- 
ing into  the  former  Stete. 
^  BIBLE.  Would  this  apply,  then 
to  the  primary  highway  system,  which 
is  not  interstate,  or  the  secondary  road 

''''m?°JACKSON.  It  could  apply  to  pri- 
marv'  and  secondary  roads  which  would. 
S  f  act  have  a  substantial  environmental 
Sioact  as  they  would  affect  the  land. 

M^  BIBLE.  Well,  would  it  apply  to 
the  construction  of  a  large  airport? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  meant  to  ask.  and  I 
thought  I  did  ask,  the  quesUon  just  posed 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada;  and  I 
thought  the  chairman's  response  was 
that  it  would  not  apply  to  airport  expan- 
sions and  highways.  Do  I  now  under- 
stand that  it  does?  ^    ,v,» 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  was  referrmg  to  the 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  in  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Cannon  >  by  Senator  Magntjsoh.  He  is  of- 
fering an  amendment  which  would  ex- 
empt airports,  as  I  recall. 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  was  wondering,  u  the 
Senator  will  yield  further— maybe  I  am 
interrupting  here .  ^^    ^ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  perfectly  all  right.  I 
interrupted  the  Senator:  turnabout  is 
fair  play.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  sure  we  had  the 
same  piu-pose  in  mind.  Mr.  President, 
and  that  is  to  understand  clearly  what 
the  amendment  proposes  to  do.  We  are 
talking  about  amendment  1535.  Is  that 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 

This  key  language  is  on  page  3,  be- 
ginning on  line  6 : 

After  five  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  no  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall,  except  with  respect  to 
Federal  lands,  propcse  or  undertake  any  new 
action,  financially  support  any  new  State- 
admlnlstered  action,  or  approve  any  loan  or 
loan  guarantee  which  might  have  a  sub- 
stantial adverse  environmental  impact  or 
which  would  significantly  affect  land  use  In 
any  State  which  has  not  been  found  eligible 
for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  it  is  my  understanding,  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  thaX  almost  any 
activity  that  one  can  think  of  has  been 
construed  by  some  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  courts  to  have  an  environ- 
mental impact.  We  are  talking  about  ex- 
panding the  airport  in  Jackson,  Wyo- 
ming, approximately  1.700  feet. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  courts  very 
dearly  are  not  going  to  place  within  the 
purview  of  the  language  I  have  referred 
to,  "substantial  axiverse  environmental 
impact" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  have  to  be 
a  large  project.  It  is  one  that  would  have 


a  substantial  impact  on  the  land,  the 
use  of  the  land.  It  does  not  apply  to 
smaller  projects.  Although  tliese  things 
cannot  be  described  by  metes  and 
bounds  or  in  terms  of  dollars,  we  are 
talking  about  very  large  projects. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Park  Service,  I 
think,  is  laboring  under  the  Illusion,  In 
Grand  Teton,  that  this  does  have  a 
major  environmental  impact.  Is  the 
Senator  saying  that  It  does  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  not  apply  at 
an  if  the  State  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  is  eligible. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Assuming  that  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Assiuning  that  it  does 
not,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  apply  to 
a  small  airport,  unless  it  was  in,  shall  we 
say,  a  pristine  area,  which  obviously 
could  have  a  serious  environmental  im- 
pact.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  shotild  like  a  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  way  the  Senator 
describes  it,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Park  Service  feels 
it  is  of  critical  environmental  concern. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  this  going  to  be  in 
a  park? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  in  a  park. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  In  which  park? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Grand  Teton. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Under  existing  policy, 
I  do  not  know  that  there  can  be  an  air- 
port in  a  national  park.  I  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.   BIBLE.   My   memory  is  that  we 
normally  do  not,  but  I  think  we  passed 
special  legislation — and  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars to  go  with  the  legislation — to  put  an 
airport  there. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  already  there. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  it  is  an  exception. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Based  on  what  I  now 
find,  that  it  is  In  the  Grand  Teton,  I 
would  say  that  it  Is  Federal  land,  and 
that,  therefore,  this  bill  does  not  apply. 
The  pending  measure  does  not  apply  to 
Federal  land.  We  have  a  provision  about 
joint  coordination  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  government 
to  bring  about  a  more  compatible  ad- 
joining use,  but  the  requirements  of  the 
act   relate   specifically    to   non-Federal 
lands. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  This  has  been  suggested 
to  me  by  Elmo  DiRico.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  knows  him.  He  is 
director  of  our  department  of  conserva- 
tion and  natural  resources.  He  wants  to 
know  what,  if  any,  effect  the  sanction 
provision — I  am  calling  It  that  for  want 
of  a  better  name — has  upon  land  and 
water  conservation  funds.  Does  it  have 
any  effect  whatever?  If  the  State  does 
not  come  into  complete  conformity  with- 
in the  periods  prescribed,  do  you  hold 
back  on  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion funds? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  be  my  judg- 
ment that  it  would  not  apply  to  the 
land     and     water     conservation    fund. 


That  was  In  the  previous  bill.  It  has  been 
taken  out  now.  In  light  of  that  legislative 
history,  it  would  not  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Would  that  apply  in  cases 
where,  imder  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  there  might  be  some  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  environment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  situation  that  would  be.  because 
the  moneys  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  are  used  to  enhance  the 
environment  for  psurk  and  recreational 
purposes.  I  suppose  the  environmental 
impact  statement  requirement  under  ex- 
isting law,  the  National  Environmentel 
Policy  Act,  would  apply,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  just  want  to  clear  that 
up,  so  that  I  can  answer  the  Director 
properly. 

Mr.  JACE:S0N.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  raised  a  very  proper  question.  It 
would  be  my  judgment,  as  the  author  of 
this  amendment,  that  it  would  not  apply. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  lias  10  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
no  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
penaltj-  provision  of  this  bill  is  designed 
to  put  teeth  into  it  after  5  years.  That  is. 
if  a  State  does  not  come  up  with  an  ade- 
quate land  use  program  after  5  years, 
then  funds  in  these  various  programs  can 
be  withdrawn  or  withheld,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain maximimi. 

My  concern  about  the  penalty  pro- 
vision written  into  the  pending  bill  is 
that,  in  effect,  it  gives  the  administra- 
tive agency,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  authority  to  impose  his  own 
judgment  about  what  is  an  adequate 
land  use  program;  and  if  his  personal 
judgment  is  not  agreed  to  by  the  State, 
he  can  implement  ttiat  personal  judg- 
ment by  withholding  program  fimds. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  tliat 
has  been  offered,  the  penalty  would  be 
broadened  to  include  not  just  those  pro- 
grams mcluded  m  the  bill — that  is.  the 
highway  programs,  the  airport  programs, 
and  the  park  programs — but  also  any 
one  of  the  112  Federal  programs  which 
are  covered  and  whicli  involve  grants  or 
potential  grants  to  the  States.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  understanding  is 
ttip.t  before  the  Secretary  could  act.  there 
has  to  be  a  hearmg  before  the  ad  hoc 
board  set  up  by  the  President.  In  addi- 
tion, the  head  of  EPA  and  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  join  m  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  ad  hoc  board 
which  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  the  penalty  provi- 
sion is  to  be  broadened  to  include  smy 
one  of  these  112  programs  which  involve 
grants  to  States.  Any  one  of  these  can 
be  cut  back  for  fall'dre  of  the  State  to 
conform  to  the  land-use  policy  require- 
ment in  the  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  such  programs  iiave 
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a  substantial  adverse  environmental  Im- 
pact and  therelore  would  significantly 
affect  land  u«e.  Of  course,  there  is  an 
exception:  It  is  provided  that  health  and 
safety  matters  are  exempt  from  this 
sanction. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  may  be  conlused  on 
this  and  I  want  clarification  because  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand  the  penalty  provision 
of  the  act,  this  sanction  could  be  applied, 
under  the  pending  bill  and  under  this 
amendment,  if  a  State  failed  to  produce 
an  adequate  land-use  program,  period. 
This  sanction  could   be  held   up  as   a 
threat  to  a  SUte  to  force  it  to  adopt 
what  the  Secretary,  and  whatever  other 
agency  Is  involved,  consider  an  adequate 
land-use  program.  Am  I  in  error  on  that? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  whole  question  is 
whether  or  not.  as  the  Senator  knows, 
on  land  use.  a  plan  has  to  go  through 
the  stated  procedures  in  the  Mt.  There 
is  an  appeal  from  that.  There  is  adequate 
opportunity  for  States  to  be  heard.  Be- 
fore any  sanctions  can  be  Imposed,  there 
has  to  be  the  ad  hoc  hearing  committee 
set  up  In  which  the  head  of  the  EPA  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate.  It  does  not 
deny  all  Federal  programs.  It  only  ap- 
plies where  such  programs,  no  matter 
what  they  are,  other  than  those  affecting 
public    health    and    safety    or    welfare, 
where  the  Governor  of  the  State  inter- 
venes and  asks  for  a  suspension  on  that 
ground.   It  has   to  be  of   a  substantial 
adverse  type  of  environmental  impact. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Here  is  another  clause 
Let  me  read  it  from  the  amendment — 
part  6  on  page  2  if  I  am  referring  to  the 
same  page.  It  has  to  do  with  this  par- 
ticular   language    we    are    discussing — 
page  2.  halfway  down  is  No.  6  on  page 

87 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  key  language 
sUrts  on  page  3.  hne  6.  of  the  pending 
amendment  No  1535  that  we  are  using 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  refer  to  the 
printed  amendment,  then,  which  con- 
tains the  same  language.  Page  3,  lines 
11  and  12 — the  Senator  has  said  that  the 
program  funds  can  be  withheld  in  the 
event  the  pa-oject  would  have  a  substan- 
tial and  adverse  environmental  impact, 
but  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  xyext  line, 
"or  which  would  significantly  affect  land 
use  In  any  State."  Almost  any  one  of  the 
112  programs  would  affect  land  use.  This 
language  does  not  suggest  that  the  effect 
must  be  deleterious  or  harmful.  It  simply 
says  if  it  affects. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Significantly  affects. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  a  State  has  not 
adopted  a  satisfactory  land-use  program. 
as  I  re«ul  line  12  of  the  Senator's  printed 
amendment,  or  there  is  failure  to  deal 
with  such  programs.  It  would  give  the 
administrator  the  authority,  whether  he 
would  exercise  it  or  not,  to  withhold  the 
funds. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  to  have  a  sig- 
nincant  effect.  It  is  just  not  any  effect. 
It.s  use  Is  disjunctive. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  might  affect  the  pro- 
jtrams  involved  for  the  Airport  and  Alr- 
wav  Development  Act.  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act.  the  Demon- 


stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  ElemenUry  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act,  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  so 
forth.  Every  one  of  these  programs  has 
a  significant  land  use  Impact,  Intention- 
ally if  not  in  fact,  in  every  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  another  15  minutes 
to  continue  discussion  on  this  Issue 
which.  In  my  Judgment,  in  many  ways  is 
one  of  the  key  elements  in  this  leglsla- 
tlOTi.  The  time  will  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kin- 
NiDY).  Is  that  15  minutes  total  or  on 
each  side? 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Fifteen  minutes  total 
because  the  discussion  should  Involve 
both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
about  3  minutes  In  total'  in  wtiich  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  It  might 
take  a  minute  and  a  half  for  the  ques- 
tion and  another  minute  and  a  half  for 
the  answer.  Could  I  be  permitted  to  get 
that  total  of  3  minutes  within  the  15- 
minute  period? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  no  objection.  We 
are  flexible  enough  here,  to  get  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  total  would  be  about 
3  minutes.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.   MUSKIE.  My   concern  with  the 
penalty  provisions  is  not  so  much  that 
there  are  penalties — they  seem  to  con- 
cern other  Senators — but  the  fact  that 
the  penalties  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  a  substantive  impact  on  land 
use    programs    developed   by    the    State 
without  any  gxiidelines  written  into  the 
law.  Those  penalty  provisions  give  him 
some  clout,  in  my  opinion  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  to  tell  the  States  what  they  should 
do  with  land  use  policy.  Because  of  my 
concern  with  that,  which  I  will  raise  later 
in  an  amendment,  I  wonder  whether  I  am 
ready  to  agree  at  this  point  in  effect  to 
increase  the   penalties.  That  Is  what  I 
would  do.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are 
112  Federal  programs  which  can  be  aif- 
fected  by  implementation  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  already  referred  to  a  number, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
some  of  the  major  ones  which  I  began  to 
read  from  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows : 


Some  of  the  major  programs  whose  plan- 
ning and  funding  processes  or  licensing  prac- 
tices wUl  be  slgnlflcanlly  affected  by  S.  832— 
the  land-use  bUl — are 

Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 

Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act. 

Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Federal    Aid    Highway    Act, 

Federal  P»ower  Act, 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Flood  Control  Act. 

Higher  Education  Act. 


Hotislng  Act.  ' 

Hill-Burton  Act  (hospital  conatructlon) . 

LAnd  aiLd  Water  CoiVB«rvatlon  Fund  Act 

National  Housing  Act. 

Public  Worlu  and  Economic  Developmaat 
Act. 

River  and  Harbor  Act. 

Rural  Electrification  Act. 

Public  Land  Sale  Act. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 

Chapter  12  of  Title  23.  U,8.  Code  ( Reclama- 
tion and  Irrigation  of  Lands  by  the  Fedeial 
Oovemment) . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  If  there 
is  a  penalty  provision  and  it  should  be 
broad  enough  to  include  all  programs 
which  have  a  significant  land-use  impact, 
then  I  would  not  have  any  dlflerencee 
with  it,  but  until  the  question  of  whether 
the  legislation  Itself  has  guidelines  for 
the  establishment  of  land  use  policy  is 
settled,  I  am  not  ready  to  agree  to  an  In- 
crease In  the  penalties.  That  Is  what  is 
troubling  me.  I  feel  that  the  cart  Is  be- 
fore the  horse  here,  because  of  my  con- 
cerns in  debate  on  this  legislation.  So  the 
one  question  I  want  to  have  answered 
relates  to  line  12  because,  as  I  read  It  In 
the   Senator's   printed   amendment,  on 
page  3,  what  it  says  is  that  if  the  State 
fails  to  produce  overall  land  use  pro- 
grams satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  whatever  agencies  or  boanls 
advise  him.  grants  under  all  the  programs 
can  be  withheld  from  the  offending  Stale 
until  it  produces  an  overall  land  use  pro- 
gram that  is  satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Could  I  clarify  one 
point  here  which  I  think  is  the  main 
point  the  Senator  is  making.  First  of  all, 
no  sanctions  can  be  invoked  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Rather,  the  ad  hoc 
hearing  board,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  made  up  of  a  neutral  head  of 
a  Federal  agency,  and  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  States  appointed  by  a  neutral 
Governor,  and  an  unbiased  prominent 
citizen — three  members — make  the  deci- 
sion. So  It  is  not  a  case  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  trying  to  dominate  other 
departments. 

I  would  point  out  that  on  page  83  of 
the  bill,  beginning  on  page  83  line  11  It 
states : 

In  the  event  the  Secretary  determlnss  Ux« 
a  State  la  Ineligible  for  grants  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or.  having  found  a  State  eligible  for 
such  grants,  subsequently  determines  that 
grounds  exist  for  withdrawal  of  such  ellgl- 
bUlty.  he  shaU  notify  the  President,  who 
shall  order  the  establlahment  of  an  ad  hoc 
hearing  board  (hereinafter  referred  to  M 
"hearing  board") .  the  membership  of  ■wblct^ 
shall  consist  of: 

( A )  the  Governor  of  a  State  other  than  the 
State  the  grant  ellglbUlty  of  which  la  to 
question,  whose  States  does  not  have  a  par- 
ticular Interest  In  whether  State  grant  ell- 
glbUlty or  Ineligibility  is  determined,  se- 
lected by  the  President  within  thirty  dayt 
after  notlflcatlon  by  the  Secretary,  or,  within 
ten  days  thereafter,  such  alternate  person 
as  the  Oovernor  selected  by  the  President 
may  designate — 

Then  the  next  part — 
one  knowledgeable.  Impartial  Federal  offlclal, 
selected  by  the  President  within  thirty  days 
after  notification  by  Um  Secretary,  who  1» 
not  an  offlclal  of  an  agency  listed  In  clauses 
(1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
203;  and 

(C)  one  knowledgeable.  Impartial  private 
cltiaen,  selected  by  the  other  two  members: 
Provided.  That  if  the  other  two  members  can- 
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not  agree  upon  a  third  member  within  twenty 
S2v.^^r  the  appointment  of  the  B«orul 
Xber  to  be  appolnt«l.  thethlrd  member 
SaU  be  selected  by  the  President  within 
twnntv  days  thereafter. 

ToT  The  Secretary  shaU  speclly  la  detail, 
in  writing,  to  the  hewing  board  hU  reasons 
tor  considering  a  State  ineligible,  or  for  with- 
drawing a  State's  ellglbUlty.  tar  grants  pur- 
Zuaito  thU  title.  The  hearing  board  shall 
hold  such  hearings  and  receive  such  evidence 
M  it  deems  necessary.  The  hearing  board 
ShaU  then  determine  whether  a  finding  of 
mellglbUlty  or  withdrawal  of  ellglblUty  would 
M  reasonable,  and  set  forth  In  detaU  in 
writing,  the  reasons  for  Its  determination. 
If  the  hearing  board  determines  that  Inell- 
irlbUltv  would  be  unreasonable,  the  Secretary 
^laU  find  the  State  eligible  for  grants  pur- 
guant  to  this  Act.  If  the  hearing  board  con- 
curs in  the  finding  of  InellglbUlty  or  with- 
drawal of  ellglbUlty  the  Secretary  shaU  find 
the  State  Ineligible  for  grants  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 


affect   land   use    in    any 


Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  my  point 
is  that  the  Senator  refers  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  which  provides  for  a  re- 
peal or  a  review  and  the  Secretary  deter- 
mining that  a  State  is  ineligible  for  a 

grant. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  establish  is 
whether  the  eligibility  for  grant  applies 
to  ail  112  programs  and  whether  or  not 
it  depends  upon  a  State's  being  within 
the  land  use  program  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  pending  legislation. 

If  the  answer  to  my  question  on  those 
two  points  is  in  the  afarmatlve,  then  I 
gather  that  the  language  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  reading  from  on  page  83  of  the 
legislation,  in  that  respect  says  yes.  that 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State 
is  ineligible  for  grants,  he  makes  that 
determination  after  the  board  it  estab- 
lished and  set  up. 

So  the  State  must  then  defend  itself 
against  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  in- 
eligibility for  a  grant  tmder  112  pro- 
grams, sifter  the  board  sustains  the  Sec- 
retary. And  if  it  does  so  within  the  four 
comers  of  this  legislation  and  within  the 
four  comers  of  the  policy  laid  down  by 
this  legislation,  then  a  State  Is  ineligible 

for  112  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  an 

additional  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  that  he  seems  to 
be  saying  that  only  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  do  this. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  I  am  not.  I  am  try- 
ing to  focus  not  on  that  aspect.  However, 
the  Senator  only  referred  to  that  lan- 
guage. I  am  trying  to  get  two  questions 
answered. 

The  first  is  whether  a  State's  eUglbility 
for  grants  imder  112  programs  depends 
upon  the  broad  language  of  the  program 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  to  that 
specific  question  is  no.  It  is  a  selective 
program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then,  I  would  like  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  language  on 
page  3,  line  12,  and  If  eUglbility  Is  de- 
pendent upon  these  words,  "which  would 


significantly 

In  my  Judgmepnt.  at  least,  the  20  to  21 
major  programs  which  I  have  listed  be- 
fore all  signlflcaxrtiy  affect  land  use  in 
any  State  ii  grants  are  made  to  such 
State  under  such  a  program,  and  all  of 
the  States — and  tiiere  are  21  of  them— 
would  have  a  significant  effect  upon  land 
use  in  any  State. 

I  take  it  that  would  be  acroaa  the  board 
if  the  State  Is  declared  ineligible  by  the 
Secretary.  After  review  by  the  Land- 
Use  Board,  in  all  of  the  ra^?ect«  which 
the  Senator  referred  to,  a  State  would 
be  ineligible  for  grants  acroes  the  board 

in  112  programs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer to  that,  of  coiurse.  is  no.  The  ad- 
ministering Federal  agency,  as  provided 
in  the  amendment,  will  make  a  deter- 
mination which  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  ad  hoc  board  being  set  up  and 
everything  else.  It  will  have  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  project  in  question 
might  have  a  substantial  adverse  en- 
vironmental affect  or  would  significantly 
affect  the  use  of  the  land. 

This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  stgencies 
in  question.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
question  of  ineligibility  must  be  estab- 
lished first  by  the  heads  of  the  agencies 
involved,  who  are  not  only  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  but  also  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA.  And 
these  are  conditions  precedent  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  ad  hoc  board  which  I 
referred  to  earlier  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  and  which  makes  the  final 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
when  we  adopted  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  back  in  1965,  I 
believe  it  was,  we  stiptdated  that  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  getting  procure- 
ment grant-in-aid  funds,  a  State  had 
to  establish  a  statewide  park  and  recrea- 
tion plan.  A  good  number  of  States  did 
not  like  this  pltmning  requirement.  How- 
ever, this  is  something  that  all  the  States 
should  have  done  over  the  years,  but  did 
not  do.  And,  they  have  since  compiled 
with  that  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSC««.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  this  legislation  had  the  States 
seen  fit  to  go  ahead  with  the  kind  of  land 
use  planning  which  would  have  resolved 
the  great  confilcts  over  land  use,  whether 
they  relate  to  saving  land  for  park  and 
recreation  use  or  other  conservation  pur- 
poses or  to  using  land  for  development 
purposes — or  whether  it  is  the  proper 
location  for  a  plant  or  whether  or  not  a 
powerplant  ought  to  be  located.  In  most 
cases,  the  States  have  not  been  8*le  to 


en- 


accomplish   this.   This   bill   would 
courage  the  States  to  do  so. 

We  are  trying  here  very  simply  to  set 
up  a  forum  in  which  we  can  deal  with 
the  critical  problems  that  face  us  re- 
solving environmental,  social,  and  de- 
velopmental Issues  as  they  relate  to  the 
land. 

There  Is  no  such  fonmi  today  where 
one  can  go  and  get  a  land  use  matter 
considered  and  have  a  resolution  of  these 
adverse  Interests.  What  happens?  Land 
that  ought  to  be  destrojred  Is  being 
preserved,  and  land  that  should  be  uti- 
lized for  development,  for  power,  and  for 
various  economic  purposes  is  not  being 
put  to  those  purposes.  We  have  black- 
outs; we  have  brownouts;  we  have  pick- 
eting, we  have  litigation,  we  have — to  put 
it  simply — confusion.  All  of  this  stems 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  80,000  gov- 
ernmental entitles  in  the  United  States 
involved  in  land  use  planning. 

This  is  why  the  Governors'  Conference 
unanimously  endorses  the  pending  meas- 
ure. The  Governors  need  help  In  trying 
to  get  the  States  that  they  represent  to 
recognize  the  need  to  use  their  police 
power  and  engage  in  the  kind  of  sensible 
land  use  plarmlng  that  will  achieve  both 
goals:  Economic  development  smd  the 
conservation  of  our  resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  observation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ,    ^  , . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Maine  Is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President.  I  regret 
that  time  is  so  restricted  on  this  legisla- 
tion. However,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  penalty  pro- 
visions as  I  understand  them,  having 
read  the  pending  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment. They  do  not  have  the  effect  that  I 
have  suggested.  And  I  think  that  am- 
bigtilty  exists. 

I  cannot  support  the  pending  amend- 
ments. They  are  being  considered  en  bloc. 
Other  amendments  are  included  which  I 
have  no  difficulty  with.  However,  until 
this  matter  is  clarified.  I  cannot  support 
the  pending  sunendments  in  that  respect. 
I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  indi- 
cate their  position  on  the  matter  if  they 
think  my  interpretation  is  wrong.  How- 
ever I  have  read  them  carefully  and  as  I 
understand  It.  what  this  would  do  is  give 
the  Secretary  authority,  subject  to  hear- 
ings, to  ellndnate  the  grants  right  across 
the  board  in  as  many  as  1 12  programs  u 
he  feels  that  they  have  failed  to  produce 
land  use  progranM  satisfactory  to  tn« 
Secretai-v     of     the     Interior— without 
guidelines  in  the  biU  to  protect  a  State 
undertaking  In  good  faith  to  do  its  Job. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wtan 
to  propoimd  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER-  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  no  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  min- 
utes in  order  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

lilr.  NI1J30N.  Mr.  President,  In  1968, 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly  held  hearings  on 
the  movement  of  corporations  into  farm- 
ing. In  1989.  the  full  committee  Issued  a 
report.  Senate  Report  No.  91-628,  sum- 
marizing the  hearings  and  the  principal 
recommendations  received  from  wit- 
nesses. One  of  the  problems  that  was 
noted  was  the  shortage  of  reliable  in- 
formation on  corporate  ownership  and 
control  of  agricultural  land.  In  the  list 
of  remedial  proposals,  recommendation 
No.  8,  on  page  24  of  the  report,  read  as 
follows ; 

8.  Bequlw  f*rm  and  ranch  ownership 
raglAtratlon  (owner's  name  and  address,  prop- 
erty alae  and  location,  acquisition  date  and 
type  of  ownership)  with  farm  companies  re- 
quired, in  addition,  to  U»t  stockholders  with 
more  than  a  5-p«reent  intereat  and  report 
any  ties  to  farm  supply,  procwsslng  or  mar- 
keting firms. 

As  I  read  section  202  of  S.  832,  as  re- 
ported, it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  new 
Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration 
will  have  authority  to  carry  out  that  rec- 
ommendation in  full.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  to  me  virtually  impossible  for  that 
office  to  carry  out  its  assigned  func- 
tions, its  mandatory  functions,  under  the 
section,  unless  it  developed,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  standard  methods 
of  obtaining  and  classifying  informa- 
tion on  the  ownership  of  land,  including 
but  not  limited  to  agricultural  land. 
Would  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs agree  with  that  interpretation  of 
the  scope  and  unavoidable  effect  of  sec- 
Uon  202? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator's  interpre- 
tation   is    correct.    The    Senator    from 
Illinois  *Mr.  Stevenson  i  asked  a  similar 
question,  and  I  answered  that  question 
the  same  way.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administra- 
tion to  develop  and  make  available  to 
governments  at  all  levels,  and  the  public, 
"statistical    data    and    information    on 
past,   present,   and   projected   land   use 
patterns,  which  are  of  more  than  local 
signifloance."  The  office  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  develop  and  maintain  flies  on 
the  plans  and  programs  of  State  and 
local    governments    and    private   enter- 
prises which  have  more  than  local  signif- 
icance for  land  use  plarming  and  man- 
agement." It  would  obviously  be  impossi- 
ble to  develop  aiul  maintain  and  make 
pubUc  files  of  information  on    plans  and 
programs  of — private  enterprises  which 
have  more  than  local  significance  for  land 
use  plannmg  and  management"  without 
identlf>ing  the  private  enterprises  that 
own  or  control  the  land  and  make  the 
plans  and  programs.  It  seems  not  only 
probable,  but  inevitable  that,  among  the 
many  other  benefits  of  this  legislation, 
the  country  may  expect  to  obtain  fairly 
soon  a  system  of  identifying  and  classify- 
ing the  ownership  and  control  of  land, 
wherever  the  amount  and  use  of  the  land 
in  question  is  of  more  than  local  signlfl- 
oance. 

Mr.   NBLBON,   I   thank   the   distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  a  question. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr  President. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
3  of  the  amendment,  paragraph  (b)  (1). 
it  states  that  no  agency  shall  approve 
any  loan  or  guarantee  which  might  have 
an  adverse  environmental  impact  or 
which  would  significantly  affect  land  use 
in  any  State  which  has  not  been  found 
eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  the  act. 

Would  that  not  put  the  Small  Business 
Administration  pretty  much  under  the 
SecretauTT  of  the  Interior  or  whatever 
agency  is  decided  upon  to  run  this  pro- 
gram, because  that  agency  would  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  of  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  or  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Rural  Development  Act. 
which  has  just  become  law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  I  see  what  the 
point  the  Senator  is  making.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  go  back  to  line  7  on  page  3  it 
states. 

No  Federal  agency  shall  undertake  any 
new  action.  .  .  Which  might  have  a  sub- 
stantial adverse  envlronmantal  Impact  or 
which  would  significantly  affect  land  use.     . 

The  initial  decision  as  to  whether  a 
State  land  use  program  complies  with 
the  act  is  shared  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  HUD  and  Administrator 
of  the  EPA ;  and  the  ultimate  decision  of 
eligibility  rests  with  the  ad  hoc  hearing 
board,  which  I  referred  to  earlier,  which 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
ad  hoc  hearing  board  would  be  made  up 
of  a  three-man  board  consisting  of  a  rep- 
resentative from  one  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  a  Governor,  and  the  third  se- 
lected by  the  first  two.  and  if  not,  se- 
lected by  the  President. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wonder  If  the  adminis- 
tering agency  would  malK  the  final  de- 
cision and  could  overrule  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  final  decision,  if  it 
is  an  appesil  from  an  inltiEd  decision  of 
ineligibility,  would  be  made  by  the  ad 
hoc  hearing  board.  They  have  to  be 
found  ineligible — first  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  or  HUD  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA.  The  final  decision  would 
bo  made  by  the  ad  hoc  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  make  sure  the 
Pa^rmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
rural  development  program  are  not  sub- 
ordinated to  this  super  agency  being  set 
up  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  would  not  be.  As 
the  author  of  it  I  can  assure  you  of  that. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  does  not  in- 
tend that  they  would? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  intend  that  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  read  the  language 
on  page  87,  section  307.  It  seems  to  me 
the  Secretary  does  have  the  final  author- 
ity. In  every  case  where  a  question  is 
raised  and  it  Ls  not  objected  to  by  the 
board  within  a  certain  number  of  days, 
the  ad  hoc  board  hears  the  question  and 
then  the  Secretary  has  to  make  final 
determination.  It  is  well  that  we  know 
that. 


I  know  the  objectives  of  the  bill  are 
fine,  but  I  think  the  Senator  has  to  rec- 
ognize he  is  plsMjing  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  perhaps  the  largest  grant  of  power 

ever  given  to  any  man  in  the  world. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  page  87.  line  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr  JACKSON.  On  hne  16.  page  87  of 
the  bill  before  us  it  states : 

The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  any  financial  assistance  extended 
ro  a  State  under  this  act  and  withdraw  hla 
determination  of  grant  eligibility  whenever 
the  Secretary  finds,  and  the  hearing  board 
concurs,    .    .    . 

The  hearing  board  is  the  one.  as  I  men- 
tioned, the  ad  hoc  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  would  be  one  member  from 
the  Federal  agency,  one  from  one  of  the 
Governors,  and  the  third  to  be  appointed 
by  the  first  two,  and  if  they  cannot 
agree,  the  President  will  select  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  so  the  Secretary  does  not 
have  any  such  authority. 

That  section  applies  only  to  the  $100 
million  of  grant  funds  provided  by  the 
act.  The  Senator  was  reading  from  the 
one  that  applies  to  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
ciam,  which  is  $100  million  a  year  is  for 
8  years. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  Senator  an- 
ticipate the  hearing  board  would  reverse 
the  finding  of  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
make  such  a  judgment.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  elements  of  impartiality 
are  there.  First,  the  States  are  repre- 
sented on  the  hearing  board,  and  sec- 
ond, the  representative  of  a  neutral  Fed- 
eral agency  would  sit  on  the  board.  It 
would  have  to  t)e  a  neutral  Federal 
agency  that  had  no  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem  

Mr.  AIKEN.  Are  Presidents  always 
neutral '? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  do  have  the  prob- 
lem of  the  administering  of  our  laws  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  On  page  2  of  the 
amendment  on  lines  15  and  16,  the  Sen- 
ator refers  to  the  goals  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  other  Federal  laws  con- 
trolling pollution,  and  then  it  goes  on. 
For  purposes  of  clarification,  what  does 
the  Senator  mean  by  the  goals?  What  is 
intended  by  the  goals?  How  could  we 
determine  what  is  intended  by  that  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  intent  of  It 
is  to  establish  that  there  Is  a  good  faith 
showing  of  intention  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well,  I  just  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  would  make  that 
interpretation?  Who  would  make  this 
determination? 

Mr,  JACKSON.  In  this  case,  in  the  area 
of  pollution,  it  would  involve  a  deter- 
mination by  the  head  of  EPA.  That  would 
be  a  condition  precedent.  Of  coiu^.  ^ 
each  case  an  ad  hoc  committee  would  be 
established,  which  would  have  to  take  the 
final  action,  as  I  outlined  earlier. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  just  say  that  the 
Secretary  is  given  this  authority,  accord- 
IM  to  the  reading  here,  starting  on  page 
12  Is  the  Director  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  then  going  to  overrule 
the  Secretary,  or  how  would  they  make 
that  determination? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  I  covered  that 
earlier  by  saying  that  a  State  caimot  be 
ruled  ineligible,  except  after  approval  has 
been  given  by  the  ad  hoc  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  No  agency  can  do  it, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  when  he  says  the  goals,  that  is  an 
interpretation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  a  good  faith  bit 
of  language  and  it  involves  the  question 
whether  there  is  a  good  faith  compliance. 
Mr  FANNIN.  I  think  it  could  be  a  very 
troublesome  matter  if  we  are  going  to  say 
it  is  good  faith  and  do  not  tie  it  down  to  a 
formula. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Words  are  very  diffi- 
cult at  best  to  provide  for  that  kind  of 
inclusion.  We  have  to  couch  the  language 
in  rather  broad  terms  in  order  to  achieve 
what  we  have  in  mind  here  and  so  that 
there  will  not  be  a  manifest  abuse  of  dis- 
creUon  or  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  act 
upon  the  part  of  the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? _    ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There  is 
no  time  left  on  the  amendment. 
Mr   JACKSON.  One  minute? 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  ask  the  question  in  1  minute 
on  a  bUl  of  this  magnitude. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, despite  the  previous  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement — how  much  time  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  is  going  to  take.  I  want 
to  try  to  get  an  understanding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  may  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  ,^,,, 

Mr.  HARRY.  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
am  not  clear  as  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington's  response.  As  I  recollect; 
the  Senator  from  Maine  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether,  if  a  State  did  not  have 
what  a  Washington  board  would  con- 
sider Eui  adequate  land  use  program,  the 
board  in  Washington  could  withhold 
grants  from  any  one  or  all  of  a  multitude 
of  programs.  Would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  requirement  ba- 
sically centers  upon  a  plan  that  the 
States  must  submit. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Suppose 
they  do  not  submit  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  the  right  of 
appeal.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator.  It  deals 
with  the  critical  areas,  and  I  outlined 
them  in  my  opening  statement.  There 
are  areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern which  they  must  plan  for,  such  as 
flood  plains,  wetlands,  becMihes  and 
dunes,  shorelands.  flood  plains,  and 
scenic  or  historic  areas. 

CXVin 1959— Part  24 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Suppoee 
they  do  that,  but  in  doing  that  do  not 
satisfy  the  Individual  or  Individuals  here 
in  Washington  who  must  suljsequently 
pass  on  it.  If  they  do  not  satisfy  the  in- 
dividuals in  Washington,  can  they  then 
loee  or  stand  to  lose  all  the  entitlements 
of  the  various  programs  involved? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  make  It  very,  very 
clear.  This  is  not  a  subjective  thing  where 
the  Federal  Government  can  intercede 
and  substitute  its  subjective  judgment 
for  the  State's  Judgment. 

As  long  as  the  plan  covers  the  four 
principal  areas  that  I  have  mentioned, 
then  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
quired to  accept  It.  They  do  not  have  to 
go  into  all  the  details,  but  they  have  to 
deal  with  the  substantive  issues  that  I 
have  mentioned  and  that  can  be  foimd 
in  the  bill.  I  will  give  the  Senator  the 
citation  in  just  a  moment. 

Secondly,  let  me  point  out  the  safe- 
guards here.  Number  one  is  the  one  I 
just  mentioned,  that  the  States  do  not 
have  to  satisfy  the  Federal  Government 
in  every  detail,  but  they  have  to  wrestle 
with  these  four  areas  I  have  mentioned. 
They  have  to  show  they  have  made  a 
good  faith  effort  with  a  plan  to  deal  with 
those  principal  environmental  problems 
that  do  have  a  very  wide  range  of  im- 
pact. 

Then  if  there  is  a  dispute  on  this  and 
the  agencies  say  that  it  does  not  comply, 
the  President  appoints 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Regard- 
less of  who  appoints,  it  still  rests  with  the 
board  in  Washington,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  board  in  Wash- 
ington, though,  is  made  up  of  three  in- 
dividuals. One  is  from  the  Federal  de- 
partment, one  is  a  Governor,  and  the 
third  one  would  be  selected  by  the  first 
two:  so  the  States  also  would  be  in- 
volved in  this. 

I  thought  that  was  very  necessary,  and 
if  the  first  two  cannot  agree  on  the 
third  one.  then  the  President  can  ap- 
point a  third  person,  who  is  an  impar- 
tial, disinterested  citizen,  who  cannot  be 
out  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  So  the 
States  are  involved,  as  I  mentioned,  in 

this  board. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  if  that 
board  is  not  satisfied,  then  under  the 
proposed  amendment  that  particular 
State  which  is  involved  could  lose 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Could  lose 
funds  that  otherwise  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  in  a  multitude  of  programs  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  land  use:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Oh,  no.  The  point  is 
we  do  not  want  to  be  granting  ftmds  for 
programs  that  will  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  land.  The  programs  that 
would  be  affected  would  only  be  those 
programs  that  significantly  affect  land 
use  in  any  State.  Look  on  page  3  of  the 
amendment.  Does  the  Senator  have 
that? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  I  have 
the  amaidment. 

Mr.   JACKSON.   If   the   Senator   will 


look  dovra  on  line  12,  it  reads  "which 
would  slgniflcantly  affect  land  use  in  any 
State",  that  is  the  key  language.  For 
example,  we  run  into  the  classic  case  of 
providing  grant-in-aid  funds  for  a  park 
to  a  State  then  flndhig  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  undo  the  park  by  using  adjacent 
land  for  some  other  purpose  involving 
the  Federal  grant  of  funds. 

We  have  the  case  of  the  Everglades  in 
Florida,  where  we  were  going  to  build  a 
commercial  airport  adjacent  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  that  we  are  also 
supporting;  we  also  had  a  Federal  en- 
gineering project  that  would  take  water 
away  from  the  Everglades,  all  of  this  in- 
volving Federal  funds.  This  is  what  we 
want  to  avoid, 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  But  Is  it 
not  correct,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine 
brought  out,  that  there  are  112  programs 
that  could  be  affected 

Mr.  JACKSON.  One  hundred  twelve 
Federal  agencies  could  be  affected,  only 
where  those  agencies  have  large  proj- 
ects, substantial  projects,  that  have  a 
substantial  adverse  environmental  im- 
pact— that  is  on  line  11 — or  which 
would  significantly  affect  land  use  in  any 

State. 

It  seems  that  we  have  to  decide  here 
if  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  ol  co- 
ordinated Federal  help  that  wUl  not  go 
one  way  in  one  program  and  an  adverse 
way  in  another. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is  not 

the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  There  is 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  think  this  is  important.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed  on 
this  amendment  for  another  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  .  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  is  in 
control  of  the  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  yield  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator. ^     ^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to 
section  307(a;  of  the  bill,  on  page  87.  Une 
16.  That  language  would  be  left  in  the 
bill  if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to.  It 
reads   as  follows : 


The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  ter- 
minate any  financial  aaalsianoe  extended 
to  a  Stat*  under  this  Act  and  with- 
draw his  determtnatton  of  grant  eUglblUty 
whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  and  the  hear- 
ing board  ooncura,  that  the  statewide  land 
use  planning  prooeas  or  the  State  land  uae 
program  does  not  meet  the  requlrein«nt»  of 
this  Act. 

The  Senator  must  have  that  language 
in  mind  in  order  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage on  page  3  of  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Waahlngton. 

Mr,  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  will  yield,  what  the 
language  actually  says  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  authority  to  termi- 
nate any  financial  assistance, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  We  can  debate  the 
meaning  of  the  section,  but  the  section 
applies  to  States  which  do  not  meet  the 
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requlremento  of  thla  act  In  tenns  of  land 
use  planning  poUcies.  It  \a  theme  8Ute», 
and  no  others. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  li  tne 
Senator  win  yield  this  section  307  appUes 
only  to  the  grant-in-aid  programs  to  the 
States  which  Involve  1100  million  a  year. 

Mr  MU8KIE.  Oh.  but  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  on  page  3  of  the  Senator's 
pending  amendment 

Mr.  JACKSON.  SecUon  307(a) .  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr  MU8KIE.  On  page  3  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  language  we  have 
been  discussing  now  for  some  time- — 

Mr.  JACKSON  That  is  entirely  differ- 

Mr  MU8KIE.  Wait  a  minute.  That 
section  applies  to  "any  SUte  which  has 
not  been  found  eligible  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  Act."  _     __ 

I  agree  that  section  307  terminates 
eligibility  for  grants  under  this  act.  but 
the  Senator's  pending  amendment,  by 
having  left  that  reference  in.  applies 
these  sanctions,  these  broad  sanctions, 
to  States  which  are  denied  eligibility 
under  this  act. 

Mr.     JACKSON.     But     in     addition, 
though,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor—and  we  have   gone  through   this 
until  It  is  getting  repetitious— that  In 
connecUon  with  section  307 (a>  and  in 
connection  with  section  307(b)— and  I 
request  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  on  this  point — both  of  these 
pro\-lsions  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
hearing  board.  That  is  the  board  that  I 
referred  to  earUer.  which  is  appointed 
by  the  President,  which  is  made  up  of  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  Governors 
or  the  Oovemor  and  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  a  distinguished  third 
citizen,  whomever  they  choose  to  agree 
upon.  So  the  States  are  tied  into  this.  No 
one  agency  can  do  anything  to  detract 

from  It. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  quite  broad.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  is  get  a  better  understanding 
than  I  have  ol  it. 

As  I  tmderstand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, it  would  eliminate  from  the  bill 
subsections  (b) .  (c) .  (d) .  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  bill. 

In  doing  that,  the  Senator  would  elimi- 
nate public  hearings.  W^at  is  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  public  hearings, 
which  are  provided  for  as  a  part  of  the 
bill  which  was  submitted  by  the  commit- 
tee to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  must  say  the  public 
hearings  provision  remains.  That  is  not 
eliminated. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  As  I  read 
the  amendment,  on  page  3,  it  says: 

On  p»ge  87  lines  23  through  page  91.  line 
9,  strike  subsections  (b) .  (c) ,  (d) ,  and  (e)  of 
section  307. 
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It  is  subsection  (b),  on  page  88.  that 
provides  for  the  public  hearings.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  does  not  appear  to  provide 
for  public  hearings,  unless  I  missed 
something  there. 

Mr.  JACacsON.  There  is  a  public  hear- 
ing provision  elsewhere.  I  will  state  the 
section. 

Sections  302  and  303  cover  that,  and 
the  language  was  changed  simply  to 


malte  it  conform  with  the  other  pro- 
visions in  the  act.  TTie  right  of  a  hearing 
still  applies;  that  has  not  been  taken 

away. 

In  addition,  I  might  say  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIR.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  here  since  10  o'clock  this  morning. 
We  have  been  walking  back  and  forth  all 
day  from  our  offlces  over  here.  I  would 
like  to  know  from  the  leadership  how 
long  we  are  going  to  be  here  tonight. 
This  bill  came  up  an  hour  and  a  half  ago, 
and  we  have  not  completed  work  on  one 
amendment.  It  strikes  me  that  anyone 
who  has  a  case  to  state  can  state  it  in  15 
or  20  minutes.  This  Is  no  reflection  on 

anyone.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so 
only  because  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island   raised   the  question,   I   thoxight 
we  hswl   reau:hed  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  all  the  way  around  last  week 
that  we  would  spend  1  hour  on  the  bill 
and  one-half  hour  on  amendments.  I  did 
hope  there  would  be  no  further  exten- 
sions on  the  bill,  that  if  Senators  wanted 
to  speak,  they  would  offer  amendments  in 
good  faith,  and  in  that  way  help  the  bill 
along,    because,    as    the    Senator    from 
Rhode   Island   has   indicated,   we  have 
been  in  session  since  9  o'clock,  it  has  been 
a  long  day,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  long 
days  ahead  of  us.  and  I  would  hope  the 
Senate  would  take  this  statement  in  good 
faith  and  pay  some  heed. 

I  shall  not.  at  this  time,  object  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Neither  will  I. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  a  party  to  the 
time  limitation  agreement  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to  indicate  the  reser- 
vations I  had  about  a  time  agreement. 
I  have  been  ccaicemed  about  this  legis- 
lation, its  complexity,  and  its  difficulty 
for  some  weeks.  I  agreed  to  a  time  limi- 
tation agreement  because  I  was  aware  of 
the  leaderships  desire  to  expedite  the 
work  of  the  Senate.  I  was  willing  to  be 
cooperative,  but  it  was  understood  that 
because  the  time  on  this  particular  legis- 
lation  was    restrictive   there   would   be 
flexibility   on   the   giving  of   additional 
time.  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  that,  and  I 
have  not,  except  in  one  Instance,  asked 
for  additional  time,  not  for  my  purposes. 
but  for  the  purpose  of  undertakmg  to 
explain  a  matter  to  a  Senator  who  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  this 
legislation,  in  response  to  a  serious  ques- 
tion he  had. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  unani- 
mous consent  agreement*,  there  must  be 
some  flexibUity  with  respect  to  Senators 
who  do  not  study  particular  legislation 
as  closel>-  as  others.  This,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  is  one  of  the  most  comphcated 
pieces  of  domestic  legislation  the  Senate 
will  consider  this  session,  I  do  not  Intend 
to  filibuster  it,  stall  it,  or  delay  it,  but 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  a  particular  question,  and 
o\ight  to  have  the  right  to  pursue  it. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  might 

help  to  expedite  matters  here- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJectiOTi?  Without  objection,  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S«i»tor  yield? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  In  the  interest  of  try- 
ing to  expedite  action  on  the  pending 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
delete  from  my  amaidment — which,  by 
the  way.  I  worked  out  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  iMr. 
Randolph) — that  language,  starting  on 
page  3,  line  3,  which  is  the  area  in  con- 
troversy. Does  the  Senator  have  that? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  1 
have  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  page  3,  line  3.  strike 
all  the  language  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page — that  is.  subsection  8 — to  and  in- 
cluding line  2  on  page  4.  That  matter  can 
be  dealt  with  at  another  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  page  3,  line  3,  of 
the  pending  amendment,  strike  all  the 
language  through  line  25  and  lines  1  and 
2  on  page  4. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senat<3r  a  question? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  it  the  Senator's  in- 
tention to  offer  that  part  of  his  amend- 
ment later  in  the  discussion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  may.  I  want  to  re- 
serve judgment  on  that.  But  in  the  in- 
terest of  expediting  the  matter — I  think 
this  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  question  the 
Senator  raised  and  other  Senators  have 
raised — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  request  be  granted. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object — I  want  to  ssiy  that  this 
is  a  very  far-reaching  piece  of  legisla- 
tion: 50  pages  are  involved.  It  deals  with 
a  subject  of  importance  to  every  citizen 
of  our  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  just 
called  my  attention  to  some  very  impor- 
tant points  in  this  bill  that  I  do  not  have 
an  answer  to,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  does,  and  perhaps 
many  other  Senators  do  not.  I  think 
we  ought  to  devote  an  adequate  amount 
of  time  to  understanding  Just  how  far- 
reaching  this  legislation  is. 

Mr.    BAYH.    Mr.    President,   will   the 
Saiator  yieki? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  whatever  time 
I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  colloquy— I  just  came  to  the 
Chamber  after  attending  to  some  com- 
mittee business — and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  matter  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  with  respect  to  hearings. 
At  an  appropriate  time,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  offer,  which  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Washington  is  pre- 
pared to  accept,  so  far  as  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  public  hearing  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  JAC!KSON.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  am  aware  of  it. 
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ur  President,  I  ask  for  a  voU  on  the 

tha  mxAindse  of  my  time. 
'^f^T^ANSEN.  Mr.  Presl^mt,  I  art:  for 
aie  yeas  and  nays.  

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

S  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
auwtion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ammd- 
^^Tai  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
M  modified.  On  this  question  the  yew 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

*Mr   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bxnt- 
sgg)  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Can- 
-OK)'    the  Senator  from  Missouri   <Mr. 
Eaclttowi.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
,Mr     Ptjlbright),    the    Senator    from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma    'Mr.    Harris),    the   Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hahtke)  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   'Mr.  Humphriy).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  XjOnc)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Mc- 
GovsRN^ .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <Mr.  MclNTYRE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana   vMr.   Metcalf).   the   Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island   (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   (Mr.  RibicoffK  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  '  Mr.  Spark- 
man)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
iMr.  MclNTYRE)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <Mr.  Allott*,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bell- 
mom*,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Taft)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr 
Javits'  is  absent  because  of  religious 
observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT  >  is  absent  because  of  iUness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Brock*  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  71, 
nays  0,  as  follows; 

I  No.  448  L«g.l 
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So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNOKBttT  I«0.   1S«« 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1544  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei*  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  97,  line  12,  strike  "when  the  pubUc 
Interest  warrants,". 

On  page  97,  line  13,  aft«r  "hearing'  add 
the  foUowing.  "or  provide  an  opportunity 
for  such  a  hearing;".  _, 

On  page  97,  line  16,  strike  the  word  war- 
ranted" and  Insert  In  Ueu  tiiereof  the  word 
"held". 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Fred  Kraft 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  ]VIicha$lr  Heifer 
also  be  permitted  the  ^Hty^ege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  on  this  legislation. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
this  amendment  now  because  of  the  col- 
loquy and  discussion  among  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
relative  to  the  matter  of  public  hear- 
ings. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  dis- 
cussed this  measure  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  I  understand  that  there  is 
general  agreement  on  it. 

I  do  not  desire  to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  accept  it. 

For  the  sake  of  saving  time,  let  me 
briefly  describe  what  the  amendment  will 
do. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  very  simple :  It  is  intended 
to  assure  that  the  members  of  the  public 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  on  issues  arising  out  of  a  conflict 
between  uses  of  Federal  and  related  non- 
Federal  land.  Resolution  of  such  issues  is 
a  matter  of  vital  public  concern.  S.  632 
recognizes  this  by  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of: 

Ad  Hoc  Federal-state  Joint  Commltteea  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing general  and  specific  problems  relating  to 
Jurladlctlonal  conflicts  and  InconBlstenclea 
resulting  from  the  varloua  policies  and  legal 
requirementa  governing  the  planning  and 
management  of  federal  lands  and  of  adjacent 
non-federal  lands. 


But  the  bill  presently  does  not  guaran- 
tee that  Interested,  concerned,  affected 
membera  of  the  public  win  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  tlxelr  vlewB  known  to 
the  Joint  committee  at  an  optn  beadng. 
For  under  section  406,  the  Joint  commit- 
tee must  hold  a  hearing  only  when  it 
determines — wparently  In  it&  own  discre- 
tion—that "the  public  Interest  warrants" 
one.  My  amendment  would  reonlre  the 
Joint  conunlttee  to  hold  a  hearing  or  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  such  a  hearing 
before  Triftiring  Its  recommaidations  in 
any  situation. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
amendment  wiH  improve  the  bill,  while 
being  wholly  consistent  with  Its  purpose. 
First,  Jotnt  committees  will  come  into 
existence,  swicordlng  to  the  report  which 
accompanies  the  pending  bill,  caaly  In  un- 
usually difficult  or  Important  situations. 
Let  me  quote  the  report : 

It  la  expected  that  moat  conflicts  over  the 
uaes  of  Federal  landa  and  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands  are  not  of  sufflclent  magnitude 
or  difficulty  to  warrant  the  establlahment  of 
theae  committee*  and  the  undertaking  of 
procedures — eatabllahed  for  them. 

It  Is  precisely  in  these  difficult  and 
important  cases  that  public  participation 
is  most  important. 

Second,  experience  shows  that  con- 
cerned citizens  and  citizens  groups  often 
can  make  meaningful  contributions  to 
resolving  environmental  disputes  and  as- 
suring compliance  with  environmental 
protection  laws  Their  expertise  should 
be  presented  to  the  joint  committees. 
Third,  experience  also  shows  that  public 
participation,  or  at  least  the  opportunity 
for  pubhc  participation,  increases  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  governmental  de- 
cisionmaking process,  with  Uttle  or  no 
additional  burden  on  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  make  the  decisions. 
This  is  why  so  many  of  our  environ- 
mental protection  laws — and  the  very  bill 
before  us  in  other  sections — see,  that  is, 
page  88,  1.2;  page  92.  1.8 — require  an  op- 
portunty  for  public  hearings  in  shniliar 
situations.  Indeed,  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill  states  that  one  of  the 
committee's  findings  was  that: 

All  those  affected  by  land  use  decisions 
should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  partlc- 
Ip-.te  In  the  decisionmaking. 


Finally,  I  fear  that  the  present  section 
405  would  lead  to  unnecessary  and  time- 
consuming  litigation  over  the  question 
whether  the  joint  committee's  decision 
not  to  hold  a  hearing  was  arbitrary  and 
capricious  or  not.  Surel>-  no  purpose 
would  be  served  by  such  litigation — and 
the  easiest  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  require 
the  joint  committee  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  J.\cKscNi  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues win  join  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Let  u*  not  leave  anything  to  chance. 
Let  us  just  state  that  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  public  hearings. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana. What  he  is  doing  is  making  man- 
datory the  need  for  hearings  in  public 
situations.  What  he  has  done — and  that 
was  the  original  intent  of  the  commit- 
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tee — U  to  provide  for  public  participa- 
tion In  land  use  decisionmaking. 

I  commend  the  Senator.  I  think  It  is 

very  helpful.  I  am  delighted  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 

of     Uie     distinguished     Senator     from 

Washington. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  the  introduction  of  his  amend- 
ment. That  was  one  point  which  con- 
cerned me  about  the  previous  amend- 
mei.t  before  it  was  changed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  It  appeared  to 
cut  out  the  public  hearings  which  were 
contained  on  page  88  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  where 
his  amendment  is  placed  in  the  bill  or 
Is  It  all  inclusive. 

Mr  BAYH.  On  page  97.  line  12.  we 
strike  out  "the  public  interest  warrants." 
The  question  is:  When  does  the  public 
Interest  warrant  it?  We  think  there 
ought  to  be  public  hearings  and  not  let 
the  board  determine  in  what  instance 
the  public  interest  warrsmts  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  fine  improvement  in  the 
bill.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  applies  specifically  to 
Federal-State  land.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Jackson*  whether  the  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  one  section  of  the 
bill  or  to  all  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  section  405.  found  on  page 
97  of  the  bill,  applies  only  to  the  situa- 
tion involving  a  conflict  between  Federal 
land  and  non-Federal  land. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  fair 
to  say — if  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  permit  me  to  interject  one  thought — 
that  it  was  the  impression  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  that  the  measure  cov- 
ered all  other  aspects  of  the  bill  as  far  as 
public  riearings  were  concerned.  I  quoted 
in  my  statement  the  references  to  public 
hearings.  However,  it  was  in  this  one 
place  where  we  felt  that  it  had  been  in- 
advertently omittPd.  And  it  was  confined 
to  that  portion  alone  lor  that  reason. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  .Another  section  provides 
for  all  hearmgs  on  o'h^r  aspects  of  the 
bill.  That  is  why  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment only  ran  to  the  particular  problem 
where  Federal  land  is  adjacent  to  non- 
Federal  land. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  is  only  section  405  on  page  97 
that  uses  the  phrase  "when  the  public 
interest  warranto."  It  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  ether  areas  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr  H^RRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
hcs  been  yie  ded  hack.  Ihe  question  is  on 


agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXKDMKin     NO.      1«40 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 
amendment  No.  1440  which  I  submitted 
on  August  15  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Coopir.  Muskh,  and  TtmwiY. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a« 
follows : 

On  pAge  72,  line  24.  ln«ert  the  foUowlng: 
Before  the  word  " agriculture,"  insert  "con- 
servatloQ  and  preservation  ot  natxiral  re- 
sources;". 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose and  content  of  this  amendment  is 
very  simple  and  direct.  It  is  intended  to 
assure  the  States  that  they  can  and 
should  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
portion  of  their  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  and  ccMiserving  natural  re- 
sources for  the  future. 

Title  ni  of  S.  632  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  annual  grants 
to  assist  the  States  in  developing  and  ad- 
ministering a  State  land-use  program. 

Section  301  lays  out  the  basis  for  de- 
termining if  a  State  is  in  a  positicwi  to 
initiate  such  a  program. 

Section  302  establishes  conditions  for 
evaluating  the  process  under  which  a 
State  develops  its  land-use  plan. 

If  a  State  is  to  receive  continued  Fed- 
eral support  for  land-use  planning  after 
3  full  fiscal  years  followmg  enactment  of 
this  bill,  the  conditions  of  section  302 
mu5t  be  met. 

The  Federal  Government's  determina- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  the  State's  plan- 
ning process  is  made  on  a  number  of 
points,  the  third  of  which,  beginning  on 
page  72,  line  22,  of  the  bill,  reads  as 
follows; 

•'(3)  projections  of  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  land  needed  and  suitable  for  recrea- 
tion and  esthetic  appreciation;  agriculture, 
mineral  development,  aod  forestry:  Industry 
and  commerce,  including  the  development, 
generation,  and  transmission  of  energy; 
transportation;  urban  development.  Includ- 
ing the  re  vital  ization  of  existing  commu- 
nities, the  development  of  new  towns,  and 
the  economic  diversification  of  existing  com- 
munities which  possess  a  narrow  economic 
bSLse;  rural  development,  talcing  Into  consid- 
eration future  demands  for  and  liniltatlons 
upon  products  of  the  land;  and  health,  ed- 
ucational, and  other  State  and  local  govern- 
ment services;" 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleagues  would 
insert  an  additional  phrase  in  that  list. 
After  the  word,  "appreciation."  which 
ends  on  page  72,  line  24,  of  the  bill,  the 
amendment  would  insert  the  phrase 
"conservation  and  preservation  of  nat- 
ural resources." 

The  subsection  requires  that  the  state- 
wide Isoid-use  process  include  projections 
on  the  natural  and  quantity  of  land 
needed  and  suitable  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. We  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  add 
language  that  will  assure  the  considera- 
tion of  the  "conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  natiu-al  resources"  in  making  such 
projections. 

As  reported,  paragraph  '3)  of  section 
302  a ' ,  relating  to  preparation  of  state- 


wide projections  of  the  natmv  and  «ib1. 
Ity  of  land,  seema  to  be  liBiited  to  pnMM 
or  future  uses  of  land  for  develotNaant 
for  ptirposea  such  as  reerMition,  truupnr- 
tation.  or  urbanlzatlsa.  An  Inwntary 
and  evaluation  that  fails  to  Inciude  oqd- 
sideration  of  conservatloct  and  proKrrv 
tion — land  set  aside  for  no  derelop- 
ment — would  be  inade<}tt»te,  we  b^tve. 
It  is  our  view  that  the  ocxiBerTatioQ  aod 
preservation  of  natural  resources  mwt 
be  weighed  in  any  such  evaluation  at 
land-use  poUcy. 

I  believe  this  option  is  vital  to  awire 
a  proper  balance  that  will  allow  growth 
while  protecting  our  environment  for  t\x- 
ture  generations.  As  paragraph  3  of  sec- 
tion 302(a)  is  now  proposed,  it  appean 
to  me  that  a  no- use  classification  could 
not  be  considered  as  an  alternative  by 
the  State.  This  amendment  would  make 
clear  that  pomt  that  States  may  establlah 
such  "no-use"  classifications,  if  the  State 
wishes. 

The  intent  of  the  entire  bill  is  to  create 
a  reascHiable  standard  for  future  naticHial 
growth.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  seeks  to  assure  such  a  bal- 
ancing test. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson),  may  see  lit 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plesised  to  accept  the  aunendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  The  amend- 
ment is  in  accord  with  the  intent  of  the 
act  and  with  the  intent  of  section  302 
<  a,"  i3> . 

It  was  the  conmiittee's  view  that  the 
language  in  section  302  ( a  m  3 )  concern- 
ing recreation  and  esthetic  appreciation 
covered  the  concerns  the  Senator  has 
expressed.  Adoption  of  the  clarifying  lan- 
gut'ge  the  Senator  proposes  will,  how- 
ever, make  the  intent  clear. 

I  commend  and  approve  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  thani 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remamder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yleW 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  cm 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    IfO.     1439 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  sunendment  No.  1439. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  t>e  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Any  person  having  a  logal  Interest  In  laud, 
of  which  the  State  has  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof, 
may  petition  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  prohlbltioD 
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,ujoiBiMXim  ttore   use   of   the   pn*«ty  ao  *» 

T^ixn  compensation  for  th,  loss  and 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  awawled 
therefor 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  ver>-  simple  amendment.  The 
Durpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  naake 
^buadantly  clear  that  in  implementmg 
fiand-use  plan,  a  State  cannot  deprive 
an  individual  of  his  property  without 
due  process  and,  if  warranted,  com- 
pensation. 

Title  situation  may  arise  where  a  lana- 
use  plan  will  impose  limitaUons  or  pro- 
hibitions upon  the  use  of  private  prop- 
erty short  of  condemnation.  For  ex- 
ample a  State  in  endeavoring  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  measure  could 
make  a  determination  that  a  particular 
tract  of  land  was  in  am  area  of  critical 
environmental  concern  within  the  State. 
That  would  have  the  effect  of  severely 
limiting  and  prohibiting  the  tise  to  be 
made  of  that  land  which  could  in  turn 
cause  economic  hardship  of  the  land- 

A  limitation  of  the  use  of  land  should 
be  compensable  even  though  such  lim- 
itations do  not  amount  to  outright  con- 
fiscation. The  amendment  provides  the 
landowner  with  the  right  to  go  to  court 
and  have  a  determination  made  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  a  diminution  in 
the  use  of  his  property  and  the  amoiuit 
of  compensation  to  be  awarded  there- 
for. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Senators  and 
the  dlstingiiished  chairman  and  man- 
ager of  the  bill  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  here 
again  the  amendment  that  is  offered 
would  strengthen  and  clarify  the  bill.  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

It  is  my  position  and  the  position  of 
the  committee  that  S.  632  in  no  way 
diminishes  any  person's  right  to  go  to 
court  and  to  receive  compensation  if  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  his  property  has 
been  so  restricted  as  to  constitute  a  tak- 
ing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  address  my  question  to 
the  Senator.  As  I  read  the  language  it  is 
to  reflect  the  right  of  any  citizen  under 
existirvg  law  to  compensation  where  his 
land  is  taken  for  public  purposes  and  it 
is  not  to  substantially  add  to  present  law. 
It  should  be  clear  in  the  Record  that  this 
measure  does  not  endorse  payments  for 
speculative  land  values,  that  may  be  lost 
because  of  rezoning  or  because  of  land 
use  limitations  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  Senator  has  offered  a  clari- 
flcation  I  would  accept. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  understand  It. 
and  the  author  of  the  amftndment  agrees, 
it  does  not  add  to  nor  detract  in  aiiy  way 
from  any  law  that  now  apidles,  as  it  per- 
tains to  private  property. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  understood  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  to  recognize  that 


zoning  could,  indeed,  adversely  affect  the 
property     owner. 

I  live  in  an  area  that  is  largely  In  Fed- 
eral ownership.  Mj-  county  of  Teton  is  97 
percent  in  Federal  ownership.  Presently 
theie  aie  some  remaining  cattle  ranches 
in  the  area.  If  it  became  impossible  to 
continue  a  livestock  operation  there  or 
economically  infeaslble  to  continue,  and 
a  landowner  chose  to  make  some  other 
use  of  his  property.  It  would  be  •^old  to 
lauid  deveioteis  and  it  would  then  be 
subdivided. 

My  question  is;  According  to  the  clar- 
ification by  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
would  this  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  imply  that  if  the  zoning 
board  or  Land  Use  Planning  Board  said 
there  could  be  no  further  subdivisions  In 
an  area,  that  that  would  be  it  and  the 
owner  of  the  liiiid  would  not  be  entitled 
to  any  relief? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
court  to  decide. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington  because  he  cited  the  illtis- 
tration  of  a  zoning  board  action  which 
affected  the  landowner  because  of  a  zon- 
ing ordinance. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  complicated  discussion  as  to  what 
the  law  is.  Zoning  is  a  ver>-  confused  area. 
The  courts  have  held  that  the  St'dte.'^  in 
subdivisions  have  the  police  power  to 
zone  land.  The  courts  have  held  this  is 
not  a  taking  of  property.  We  are  not 
trying  to  undo  the  law.  Counsel  says  I 
am  correct,  and  I  think  I  am. 

To  rezone  retroactively  gets  into  seri- 
ous constitutional  questions  of  taking 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 
But  when  they  zone 


Mr.  HANSEN.  'Wliat  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  "zoning  retroactively"? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Exactly  that.  I  am 
talking  here,  however,  about  a  zoning 
ordinance  that  goes  into  effect  prospec- 
tively. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Then,  let  me  cite  an  ex- 
ample. Let  us  assume  that  within  this 
area  there  may  be  some  large  apple  or- 
chards. As  I  read  the  bill,  on  page  99. 
section  501.  subsection  (e)  provides: 

(e)  The  t«rm  "areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern"  means  areas  as  designated 
by  the  State  on  non-Federal  lands  where  un- 
controlled development  could  resiUt  to  Ir- 
reversible damage  to  Important  historic,  cul- 
tural, or  esthetic  values,  or  nattiral  systems 
or  processes  which  are  of  more  than  local 
significance,  or  could  unreasonably  endanger 
life  and  property  as  a  result  of  natural  hae- 
ardfi  of  more  than  local  significance.  Such 
areas  shall  Include  significant  undeveloped 
agricultural,  grazing,  and  watershed  lands. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distmguished  Senator 
if  it  could  not  very  well  be  that  through 
imposition  of  a  zoning  ordinance  that 
that  land,  those  apple  orchards  could  be 
declared  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern,  and  that  it  might  be  determined 
there  should  be  no  subdividing,  no  devel- 
opmental efforts  undertaken  to  do  any 
building,  or  anything. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bin — and  I  am  violently  opposed  to 
any  Federal  zonmg — this  is  up  to  the 
local  jurisdiction. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  bill  does  not  in  any  manner. 


shape,  or  form  change  any  existing  law, 
%Ai\  to  it  or  detract  from  it;  it  nxain- 
t^<n,s  the  status  quo.  whatever  it  is. 

There  are  lawyers  who  practice  zon- 
ing law  exclusively.  I  would  not  pretend 
to  know  the  law  on  property  rights  under 
a  given  set  of  facts.  I  can  only  say  that 
we  are  not  telling  them  what  to  do  by 
Federal  zoninfe.  This  is  up  to  the  local 
entity  which  would  have  Jurisdiction  of 
propertv  under  the  law  in  "Wvomlng. 

Ivlr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  argue  that. 
What  concerns  me  is  what  results  if  the 
SUte  authority,  acting  in  conformance 
with  this  legislation,  works  up  a  State 
plan  wherein  certain  uses  and  develop- 
mental activities  may  be  preclselj-  pro- 
hibited, and  in  the  course  of  events  It 
becomes  economically  unsound  further 
to  continue  a  dairy  operation  or  an  apple 
orchard. 

Then,  obviously.  I  can  see  where  a 
landowner  could  be  put  at  a  verj-  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  for  reasons  entirelj' 
beyond  his  control.  Maybe  the  property 
goes  into  an  estate.  It  may  be  that  he 
would  want  to  make  other  use  of  it. 

I  thought  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  was  to 
recognize  the  inequity  that  would  other- 
wise result  from  that  situation  and 
afford  relief  to  the  property  owner  to 
go  into  court  and  say,  "I  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  my  apple  orchard.  I 
could  sell  this  land  for  i  dollars,  but 
that  use  has  been  denied  me  by  action 
of  the  State  in  its  land  plan,  so  I  mtist 
think  of  other  uses." 

That  would  involve  the  difference  in 
value  from  the  use  on  the  one  hand  that 
would  yield  the  greatest  economic  re- 
turn and  the  use  on  the  other  hand  which 
would  be  countenanced  by  State  land 
planning  action  would  be  so  much  less. 
I  assiune  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
was  to  say  to  that  landowner  that  either 
the  Federfil  Government  or  State  would 
recognize  that  landowner's  right  to  seek 
relief.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ma>- 1  answer  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  happy  for 
the  Senator  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  make  it  very 

clear.  This  is  up  to  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  fully  agree.  I  do  not 

argue  that  p)oint.  I  am  not  saying  who 

has  the  authority. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Wait  a  minute.  Look, 
I  can  give  the  Senator  some  cases. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  just  want  a  simple 
answer  to  a  ver>'  simple  question. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Give  me  the  question. 
Mr.  HANSEN.   All  right.  I  thought  I 
did,  but  let  me  state  it  again. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Suppoae  I  lire  in  Vir- 
ginia and  I  have  a  thousand-acre  apple 
orchard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  rli^t.  and  it  has 
been  zoned  cxily  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  the  persons  Involved,  the  people  who 
own  it,  want  to  get  a  better  price,  and 
they  want  to  subdivide  it,  and  they  sub- 
divide it.  This  bill  does  not  change  any- 
thing. I  submit  that  is  the  case  over  and 
over  «»g«^n  that  is  going  on  in  America. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  situation.  Farmlands 
are  being  gobbled  up  for  subdividing  and 
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the  queaUon  Is.  can  the  State,  through 
Its  local  subdivision,  make  a  determlna- 
Uon  that  that  land  shall  be  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  only? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  shall  be  happy 

^  ^^^-  ^  ^  ^A 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing each  State  must  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  a  land  use  plan.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Suppose  the  State 
submits  a  land  use  program. 

Mr.  JACBISON.  It  Is  the  program  as  a 

whole.  ^    ^       ^    . 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  And  has  broken 
down  various  areas  within  the  State,  and 
particular  area  should  be  restricted  for 
agricultural  purposes  only;  does  the  bill 
authorize  that?  ^     ^^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  State  makes  the 
determination  that  certain  areas  should 
be  assigned  for  agricultural  purposes 
only,  they  would  be  conforming  to  the 
plan' authorized  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  And  then  how  could 
that  be  changed?  Suppose  it  was  an  area 
of  tremendous  growth,  taxes  have  shot 
up  so  high  until  It  was  confiscatory  to 
continue  for  agricultural  purposes,  peo- 
ple want  to  come  In  there  and  buy  land 
to  build  homes,  and  things  of  that  nature. 
How  would  that  plan  then  be  changed 
from  agricultural  purposes  to  some  other 
higher  use  value? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  a  continuous  proc- 
ess of  changing  the  plan.  Under  this  bill 
the  State,  as  it  can  do  now.  would  not  be 
affected  In  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 
It  could  change  it  and  say  this  area  now 
Is  wtthln  a  large  metropolitan  area  and 
this  land  can  be  subdivided  and.  ot 
course.  In  most  States,  the  taxes  sky- 
rocket. 

Mr.    TALMADOE.    Will    the   Senator 

Yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  want  to  empha- 
size to  the  Senator,  this  is  a  completely 
flexible  plan.  It  is  not  a  static  matter. 
It  is  an  ever- changing  situation. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Would  the  State 
make  that  determination  or  the  local 
zoning  authority  do  it  under  existing 

1ft  w' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  .would  be  entirely 
up  to  the  States,  and  if  the  States  per- 
mitted local  zoning  authorities  to  do  It, 
they  could  do  it. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  What  I  am  trying  to 

get  at 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  left  to  the  States 

-entirely. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  So  far  as  I  know, 
xmder  existing  law  virtually  all  zoning 
authority  Is  regulated  by  ?»nhag  boards 
•within  specific  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment. 

Now  we  are  introducing  a  new  area. 
to-wlt,  the  States,  and  the  States  must 
submit  plans  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, so  we  have  two  new  layers  of  au- 
thority over  the  local  Hjnlng  authority. 
We  have  the  State  authority  and  finally 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  have 
pyramided  two  more  soDlng  authorities 
over  local  aonlng  authorttlee.  so  how  Is 
that  going  to  affect  the  local  zoning  au- 
thorities In  the  future  in  making  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  a  filling  station  could 


be  located  here  or  a  schoolhouse  can  be 
located  here  or  a  hospital  can  be  located 
here  or  some  other  section  that  has  been 
traditionally  a  local  decision  by  local 
people?  ^  ^     . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  say,  to  get  back 
to  the  basic  authority,  that  is,  that  the 
authority  to  set  out  these  plans  resides 
within  the  police  power  of  the  respective 
States.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me.  The  States,  of  course,  will  vary 
on  this  point. 
What  we  are  really  wrestling  with,  I  will 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Oeorgla,  Is 
what  the  Governors  complained  about — 
that  in  the  50  States  today  we  have 
some  80,000  governmental  entities  with- 
in the  States  that  are  involved  in  land 
use  planning,  and  there  is  overlap,  there 
is  conflict,  so  that  the  decisionmaking 
process  Is  breaking  down. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  Is  to 
assist  the  States  in  bringing  about  a  more 
orderly  procedure. 

I  know  that  the  State  of  Georgia  con- 
trols the  zoning  over  certain  critical 
areas.  That  is  what  we  are  referring  to 
here,  where  the  States  are  involved,  such 
as  coastal  marshland,  and  I  think  there 
are  certain  other  proposals  under  con- 
sideration now. 

In  other  words,  in  all  States — not  in 
all  States,  but  in  the  States  that  are 
moving  forward  on  this  problem— they 
identify  critical  areas  that  need  atten- 
tion by  the  State  government,  that  go 
beyond  the  purely  local  problem  that  the 
Senator  has  been  talking  about,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  see  any  interference  with 
that. 

The  problem  is  to  deal  with  these  very 
large  regional  decisions,  that  can  have  an 
impact  on  the  local  communities  with- 
out their  being  able  to  participate  in  it. 
which  can,  indeed,  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  State. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  basic  is- 
sue here.  I  do  not  argue  with  the  police 
powers  of  a  State  to  exercise  authority  to 
the  areas  of  zontog,  but  what  this  bill 
does  is  to  use  both  a  carrot  and  a  stick 
approach.  It  can  withhold  up  to  21  per- 
cent of  the  funds  that  are  available  to 
airports.  It  can  withhold  up  to  21  per- 
cent of  the  money  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  expansion  of  primary  high- 
ways   and    secondary    highways.    That 
could  be  a  vital  importance  In  every  city, 
and  to  every  citizen  in  this  coimtry.  It 
can  withhold  up  to  21  percent  of  the  Land 
and   Water   Conservation    Fund.   Then 
the  bUl  turns  around  and  tells  the  States 
they  do  not  have  the  choice  of  deciding 
whether  they  want  to  do  those  things, 
whether  they  intend  of  their  own  voli- 
tion to  exercise  their  poUce  powers;  but 
it  says  to  effect  to  the  States  they  have 
to  do  it.  and  that  is  why  I  think  the  ques- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  very 
relevant  to  this  question. 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  gotog  to 
go  that  far.  if  it  is  going  to  go  that  far 
to  saying  the  Statee  have  to  do  these 
thtogs.  then  it  seems  entirely  appropriate 
to  me  that  the  bill  ought  to  recognize  the 
injustice  that  can  be  done  to  a  private 
landowner 
This  Is  precisely  the  question  that  con- 


cerns people  to  the  State  of  Wyondng; 
the  fact  that  taxes  escalate,  land  valuM 
rise,  boards  of  county  commissioners  and 
equalization  boards  raise  the  property 
values,  taxes  can  tocreaae  until  old  vmt 
no  longer  can  yield  any  return  and  the 
land  has  to  be  disposed  of. 

I  thought  what  the  ameidment  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  proposed  was  that 
realistically  and  fairly  this  is  sometiiinf 
we  have  to  consider.  It  gives  a  landowner 
the  right  to  go  toto  court  and  petition 
the  court  to  make  a  determlnatic«  If  he 
has  been  hurt,  and  if  he  has  been  hurt, 
then  I  siispect  it  would  give  him  aome 
reUef .  I  do  not  see  anythmg  wrong  with 
that.  I  am  amazed  we  would  say  this  has 

no  place  to  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
remaintog  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  expired.  Twelve  mtoutes  remain 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  I  can  answer— 
I  hope  I  crfn  answer — the  Senator  from 
Wyomtog.  I  gather  the  Senator  is  asking 
whether  the  Federal  Government  can 
toterfere  in  these  local  zontog  problems 
and  say.  "You  caimot  do  this." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No.  just  to  give  them  the 
right. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  right? 
Mr.    HANSEN.    The    landowner    the 
right? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  the  landowner 
has  all  the  rights  he  had  before. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  can  cite 
one  example  where  so  far  a  landowner 
has  been  able  to  go  toto. a  court  and  peti- 
tion that  he  has  been  adversely  affected 
and  has  been  entitled  to  a  judgment  co 
account  of  a  zoning  ordtoance,  I  would 
be  toterested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  min- 
ute has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Look,  we  are  not  in- 
volved to  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  a  landowner,  I  am 
involved  to  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  this  denial  is  given 
by  State  law,  then  it  is  a  question  of 
State  law.  It  is  a  State  edict. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Right. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  It  Is  not  Federal. 
Mr  HANSEN.  But  this  bill  emphasizes 
the  responsibility  of  the  States  to  make 
these  edicts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  will  lose  21  percent 
of  the  highway  funds.  21  percent  of  air- 
port expansion  funds.  That  is  the  way 
I  read  it. 

Look  at  page  99  of  the  bUl. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  As  I  understand  it,  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Senator  from  Washtogton  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Matoe,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  retains  State 
jurisdiction.  Am  I  right  or  wrong? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  respond  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyomtog?   This  bill  does  not  require 
State  zontog.  It  simply  requires  that  the 
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states  come  to  with  an  overaU  program. 
?lie  States  may  delegate  It  all  locally  to 
the  cities  or  the  counties  subject  only 
to  review  under  State  guldeltoes.  And,  as 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  pototed 
out  if  people  have  been  deprived,  to  Uieh: 
lud'gment,  of  theh-  property  by  zontog— 
and  as  we  all  know,  Uie  law  books  are  full 
of  questions  on  the  potot  of  whether  you 
have  taken  property  by  zontog— then 
that  is  a  matter  that  the  States  have  ac- 
complished, and  nothtog  else. 

For  example,  take  the  farm  situation. 
Some  States  have  said,  "You  can  only 
use  this  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 
It  is  zoned."  The  facts  are  that  if  you 
could  subdivide  it,  it  would  be  worth  five 
times  as  much.  So  you  go  toto  court  and 
say.  "I  want  to  subdivide  it."  Well,  the 
local  judge  will  tell  you,  and  the  courts 
have  so  ruled,  "That's  too  bad,  you  are 
zoned.'  We  all  know  there  have 
been    some    terrible    scandals    to    this 

country 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Indeed  there  have;   I 

would  agree. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (conttouing).  About 
changes  to  zoning  to  order  to  enhance 
the  value  of  property.  But  is  all  at  the 
local  level.  For  the  most  part  we  are  not 
changtog  local  zontog,  addtog  to  it  or  de- 
tracttog  from  it. 

I  cannot  solve  the  Senator's  problems 
concerntog  the  environment  dealing 
strictly  with  local  situations  and  prob- 
lems by  this  bill.  I  would  not  attempt  to, 

Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  a  matter  of 
getttog  the  States  to  exercise  States' 
rights. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
as  much  time  as  the  Senator  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  have  time  on  liis  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  provoked  dis- 
cussion along  the  whole  broad  range  of 
issues  related  to  this  bill.  I  would  like 
to  put  a  question  to  relation  to  Ills 
amendment. 

Does  the  Senator,  to  offering  this 
amendment,  intend  to  create  a  cause  of 
action  which  does  not  now  exist  under 
present  law?  As  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  in  his  reply  to 
me,  stated  his  belief  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  create  a  cause  of 
action.  Is  it  the  Senator's  intent,  as  one 
of  the  authors,  to  create  a  cause  of  action 
which  does  not  now  exist  under  current 
zoning  law? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  responding  to  the 
Senator  from  Matoe.  let  me  observe  that 
credit  must  first  be  given  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
eunendment;  I  endorsed  it,  and  I  think  It 
has  great  merit.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  may  speak  more  knowledge- 
ably  than  I  can,  but  it  Is  my  xmderstand- 


tog  that  what  this  amendment  propoaes 
to  do  ia  to  recognize  that  under  the  Fed- 
eral coercion  that  this  bill  imposes  upon 
State  governments,  situations  may  arise 
where  a  landowner  would  be  adversely 
affected,  and  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide him  with  the  only  possible  redress. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  If  that  does  help 
clarify  the  Senator's  understanding  as  to 
my  totentions,  I  am  delighted. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say,  as  one  who 
was  once  a  lawyer — it  has  been  a  long 
time,  but  I  have  been  tovolved  to  that 
profession— as  I  read  the  Senator's  lan- 
guage, it  does  not  do  what  he  thinks  it 
does.  I  think  that  is  what  has  projected 
this  disagreement.  The  Senator  may  dis- 
agree with  me,  but  as  I  read  this  lan- 
guage it  does  not  create  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion, but  simply  recognizes  that  what- 
ever causes  of  action  exist  under  current 
law  will  continue  to  exist  without  any 
dimimltion  under  this  bill.  That  is  what 
I  wanted  reassurance  about  from  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  gather  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyomtog  understands  this 
language  to  do  somethtog  it  does  not  do. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Well,  I  suspect  we  must 
leave  it  to  the  courts  to  determtoe  what 
was  totended  by  Congress.  I  assimie  that 
the  Senator  from  Matoe  endorses  the 
concept  of  the  amendment  as  he  inter- 
prets it :  am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  had  questions  about  the  meaning  of  the 
language. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Then  I  take  it  he  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  as  far  as  the  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  the  interpretation 
which  I  take  to  be  that  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  is  the  toterpretatton  I  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  had  a  verj-  interesttog  discussion 
about  the  language  of  the  bill  generally, 
but  I  think  we  had  better  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  as  stated: 

Any  person  having  a  legal  Interest  In  land, 
of  which  the  State  has  prohibited  or  restrict- 
ed the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof,  may 
petition  a  court  of  competent  Jurladlctlon 
to  determine  whether  the  prohibition  dimin- 
ishes the  uses  of  the  property  so  a«  to  re- 
quire compensation  for  the  loss  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  awarded 
therefor. 


As  an  example  that  I  did  not  previously 
state,  but  I  will  state  now,  of  how  an  in- 
dividual might  suffer  an  economic  hard- 
ship: A  State,  on  its  own  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  might  desig- 
nate a  moimtato  area,  a  lake  area,  or 
a  beach  area,  as  an  area  of  critical 
environmental  concern.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr.  X,  a  man  nearing  retirement  age 
who  has  purchased  land  to  one  of  these 
areas  totendlng  to  construct  a  retirement 
home  for  himself,  construction  of  resi- 
dences is  now  prohibited  under  the  man- 
agement plan  for  such  area. 

Mr.  X  has  made  a  substantial  tovest- 
ment  to  a  building  site,  but  he  can  no 
longer  build,  and  as  land  withto  an  area 
of  critical  environmental  concern,  his 
land  has  lesser  value.  He  has  suffered  an 
economic  hardship,  and  is  entitied  to  re- 
dress from  the  courts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 


Mr  PASTORE.  As  a  very  distinguished 
former  Governor  of  his  State,  the  Sen- 
ator certainly  would  not  tolerate  deny- 
ing an  todlvldual  that  right.  Prom  what 
the  Senator  has  read,  it  is  very  clear  that 
this  is  what  the  State  is  doing. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  That  ia  exactly 

right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  potot  I  am 
making:  Why  do  we  fault  the  Federal 
Government?  We  should  not  fault  the 
Federal  Government,  because  that  Is  the 
doing  of  the  State,  and  any  Qovemor  who 
tolerates  that  is  not  worth  his  salt. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wheth- 
er or  not  that  particular  Governor  may 
be  worth  his  salt,  may  I  say,  because  I 
think  what  he  is  doing,  and  I  am  Inclined 
to  want  to  extend  the  colloquy,  if  we 
could,  relative  to  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Matoe,  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  setting  to  a  second 
level  between  the  right  of  a  property 
owner  to  use  his  property  as  he  desires 
and  the  right  of  emtoent  domain,  and  be- 
tween there,  we  now  see  that  we  are  not 
going  to  exercise  this  right  to  acquire,  but 
we  are  going  to  exercise  the  right  to 
determine  that  somethtog  is  to  a  serious 
envirorunental  area,  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  acquire  it.  yet  we  are  going  to  com- 
pensate if  to  fact  there  is  a  decision  made 
that  a  loss  has  resulted. 

So  I  think  in  fact  we  have  established 
something.  If  the  Senator  does  not  think 
so,  I  am  rather  amazed,  because  I  think 
we  do  have  this  problem,  and  I  think 
this  amendment  may  cure  the  problem, 
but  I  worry  about  the  phrase  "a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction."  I  worry  about 
questions  such  as  we  have  in  many  en- 
vlrormxental  bills,  as  to  whether  one  has 
a  right  to  briiig  this  action  either  to  a 
State  court  or  a  Federal  court,  or  whether 
or  not  this  is  clear  to  the  amendment 
and  the  ramifications  thereof,  and  I 
think  it  does  present  a  problem. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  itoan- 
imous  consent  that  the  colloquy  noay 
continue  for  another  10  mtoutes. 
Several  Senators  suidressed  the  chair. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  object.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
time  may  be  yielded  from  the  bill  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  time  on  the  bUl  to 
any  Senator  on  any  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  me  2  mtoutes  on  the 

bin? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  I  have  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  On  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  2  mtoutes  on  theblU? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  mtoutes  remaintog. 

Mr.  COOK.  Then  I  will  object  to  that, 
Mr.  President. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
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jection  was  untimely:  unanimous  consent 
had  been  granted. 
Mr     JACKSON.     Mr.    President,     a 

parliamentary  Inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr    JACKSON.  How  much  time  do  I 

have  or  the  bill?  

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  California,  and  tiien 
I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  did  not  have  any  time  on  the  amaid- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  can  only  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  If  there  are  real  problems  on 
this  bill  and  we  cannot  debate  them  and 
are  going  to  be  kept  within  a  time  limit, 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  do :  We  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  vote  for  or  against 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho  if  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  create  a  new  cause  of  action. 
That  was  the  question  that  was  posed  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  it  was  my 
understanding  that  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  was 
that  If  this  amendment  were  accepted, 
it  would  not  create  a  new  cause  of  action. 
Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  it  would  create  a  new 
cause  of  action  that  does  not  presently 
exist  by  State  law? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  My  under- 
standing of  this  amendment  is  that  It 
only  asserts  what  should  be  a  litigant's 
right  In  the  flrst  place.  If  he  Is  dam- 
aged by  some  State  action  that  has  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  for  full  use  and  en- 
joyment of  his  property,  he  should  be 
entitled  to  go  to  court. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  It  would  not  create 
a  new  cause  of  Mtlon.  Under  existing 
State  law,  a  claimant  would  have  the 
right  to  go  to  court  If  he  felt  that  he 
were  Injured:  but  it  would  not  create  a 
new  cause  of  action  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  if  this  amend- 
ment is  Included  therein. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  No  rights  are 
taken  away. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
taking  away  rights.  It  is  a  question  of 
giving  a  new  right  that  does  not  exist. 
As  I  read  the  amendment,  my  inter- 
pretation Is  that  it  would  not  create 
a  new  cause  of  action.  But  I  am  curious 
to  know  whether  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  feels  that  it  would  create 
an  additional  cause  of  action  that  would 
exist  In  addition  to  those  causes  of  ac- 
tion that  presently  exist  under  State  law 
where  there  Is  a  taking  by  zoning. 

Ttoe   PRESIDINa   OFFICER.   The   2 
minutes  have  expired. 

The    question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendmoit. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  QD  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Josdah). 
On  this  question  the  yeas  eind  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bxnt- 
sxH),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CamnohI  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EAGLrroM),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Qbavkl)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Hahrm  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkb)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtxphrxy),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lonc  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  DaOcota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE) .  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  MKTCALn,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  '  Mr.  Moss ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pklli.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  I ,  are  necessfirily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  <Mr.  McGeei  is  absent  on  ofiQ- 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyrk>  .  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  SCOTI.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Allott.^  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  frcan  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bill- 
mon\  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Curtis)  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gritfin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stxvxns).  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towbr.i  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  because  of  religious 
observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bknnktt),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Brock)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Cjoldwatkr)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  iMr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays   14,  as  follows: 

[No.   449   Leg.) 
YEAS— 58 


HarrU 

Rartke 

Humphrey 

Javlta 

Long 

McGee 


McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metckir 

Moas 

Mundt 

Pell 


aiblcoff 
Sp&rkman 
Stevens 
Tower 


1 


-Mken 

Edwards 

Packwood 

Allen 

Ervln 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Beall 

Pong 

Percy 

Bible 

Pul  bright 

Randolph 

BoKKS 

Gambrell 

Roth 

Brooke 

Oumey 

Saxbe 

B  ickley 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Hatfleld 

Scott 

Bvrd. 

HolUngs 

Smith 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Stafford 

Case 

Jackson 

Stennis 

Church 

Jordan.  N  C 

Symington 

Cook 

Jordan, Idahc 

>     Taft 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Matblas 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Young 

BMtland 

Montoya 
NAY3— 14 

\ 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranaton 

Mondale 

Tun  nay 

Hart 

Muskie 

Williams 

Hughes 

NelBon 
NOT  VCITNC 

h— 28 

Allott 

Bentsen 

Eagleton 

Baker 

Brock 

Ooldwater 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Gravel 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Orlffln 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   1&20 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1520  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  62.  strike  lines  11  through  15.  On 
line  16,  change  "(d)"  to  "(c)".  On  Une  22, 
change  "(e)"  to  "(d)".  On  line  26,  change 
•■(f I"  to  •'(«)". 

On  page  87,  strike  out  all  of  section  307 
and  add  the  following  new  section : 

■'FEDESAL    ACTIONS     IN     THE    ABSENCE    OF    STATE 

ELiciBn-rrT 
■'Sec.  307.  Where  any  major  Federal  action 
significantly  affecting  the  use  of  non-Federal 
lands  is  proposed  after  five  flBcal  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  a  State 
which  has  not  been  found  eligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  responsible  Federal 
agency  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  in  such 
State  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
In  advance  of  the  proposed  action  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  action  on  land  use  taking 
into  account  the  relevant  considerations  set 
out  in  sections  302,  303,  and  304  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  make  findings  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  review  and  comment  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  where  appropriate,  by  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Such  findings  of  the  responsible  Federal 
agency  and  comments  of  the  Secretary  and, 
where  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  shall  be  made  part 
of  the  detailed  statement  required  by  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (83  Stat.  852,  863).  This  section 
shall  be  subject  to  exception  where  the 
President  determines  that  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  so  require." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  very  sim- 
ply my  amendment  would  alter  section 
307  of  the  pending  legislation  so  as  to 
delete  those  portions  of  the  section  deal- 
ing with  economic  sanctions. 

As  now  proposed,  section  307  contains 
the  "stick"  provision  of  the  mythical 
"carrot-stick"  approach  encompassed  In 
S.  632  as  reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. The  section  provides  that  upon 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary  or  a 
hearing  board  established  under  this  act, 
a  State's  land  use  plan  can  be  deemed  un- 
acceptable. Consequently,  a  State  could 
lose  up  to  21  percent  of  Its  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  funds,  L3nd 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  funds,  and 
certain  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  project 
funds.  My  amendment  would  delete  these 
economic  sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  bill  which 
would  encourage  land  use  planning — tliis 
bill  requires  land  use  plaruiing  by  the 
imposition  of  certain  pimitive  provisions 
for  those  St-'tes  which  do  not  submit  ac- 
ceptable land  use  plans  for  those  areas 
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and  covering  those  uses  which  are  agree- 
Si  to  SeSecretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
.rTa' growing  number  of  land  use  prob- 
Ss  SSig  created  coincidental  U,  the 
SLS  of  our  population.  If  the  States 
need  help  in  meeting  these  problems,  un- 
rtermy  amendment,  the  Federal  Govem- 
S^could  still  play  a  proper  role  m 
Sting  with  these  difficulties  by  making 
funds  available  to  the  States. 

Land  use  regulation  and  zonmg  are 
tools  which  have  long  been  used  to  meet 
^  expansion  problems.  The  pUght  of 
tbe  urban  sprawl  which  characterizes  so 
much  of  America  today  testified  that 
zoning  has  not  proven  to  be  the  answer 
to  all  of  our  domestic  problems. 

As  time  has  passed  and  local  zoning 
has  not  been  able  to  meet  with  all  the 
oroblems,  there  has  been  a  trend  to 
niigrate  to  some  higher  level  of  govern- 
ment for  assistance. 

This  bill  forces  this  trend  to  the  State 
and  Federal  level.  This  bill  not  only  takes 
zoning  out  of  the  realm  of  local  deter- 
mination, it  puts  at  the  Federal  level 
what  areas  will  be  zoned  or  planned. 

The  pending  land  use  legislation  pro- 
vides a  cumbersome  superstructure 
whose  authority  lies  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  those  private 
lands  which  must  be  the  subject  of  land 
use  planning.  According  to  the  bill,  the 
States  must  submit  a  plan  for  use  of 
designated  areas  of  "critical  envh-on- 
mental  concern"  to  include: 

First,  coastal  wetlands,  marshes,  and 
other  lands  inimdated  by  the  tides; 
Second,  beaches  and  dimes; 
Third,    significant    estuaries,    shore- 
lands,  and  flood  plains  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  streams : 

Fourth,  areas  of  unstable  soils  and 
high  seismic  activity;  that  could  be  areas 
around  Denver,  Colo.  They  had  seismic 
activity  down  there.  It  could  also  Include 
much  of  Alaska. 

Fifth,  rare  or  valuable  ecosystems:  I 
would  defy  almost  anyone  to  point  out 
an  ecosystem  that  is  not  considered  by 
someone  or  another  to  be  either  rare 
or  valuable. 

Sixth,  significant  imdeveloped  agricul- 
tural, grazing,  and  watershed  lands:  I 
think  that  cuts  across  the  interests  of 
every  single  Member  of  this  body.  There 
is  not  a  single  State  that  does  not  have 
sieoiflcant  areas  of  undeveloped  agricul- 
tural, grazing,  and  watershed  lands. 

Seventh,  forest  and  related  land  which 
require  long  stability  for  continuing 
renewal: 
Eighth,  scenic  or  historic  areas:  and 
Ninth,  such  additional  areas  as  a  State 
determines  to  be  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern. 

In  other  words.  Madam  President. 
what  this  biU  demands  of  the  States  is 
that  they  shall  come  up  with  a  plan 
which  satisfied  not  the  people  in  the 
State  government,  not  the  State  legis- 
lature, not  the  Governor,  not  the  coimty 
commissioners,  not  the  city,  not  the 
school  board,  but  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  because  he  is  all  wise,  all  know- 
ing, and  knows  best.  It  Is  up  to  the  States 
to  satisfy  him. 


PaUing  that,  21  percent  of  the  fimds 
available    for    airport    extension    and 


safety,  land  and  water  oomervaUon 
funds,  and  Federal  aid  to  highway  funds, 
which  includes  the  primary  and  second- 
ary highway  systems  so  essential  to  the 
cities,  all  can  be  withheld. 

Under  this  definition,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  determine  that  any  private  land 
within  any  State  is  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  and  necessarily  a  part 
of  a  State  land  use  plan. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  bill  that 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  many  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  more  urban 
States  is  that  while  the  definition  of 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
is  apparently  oriented  to  the  more  rural 
environment  of  our  country,  the  penalty 
provisions  would  penalize  the  cities.  The 
extension  of  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems, airport  development  and  service, 
as  well  as  important  \irban  recreational 
facilities,  woiild  be  cut  If  the  State  did 
not  submit  an  acceptable  plan.  It  is  the 
State  that  would  submit  the  land  use 
plan,  but  it  is  the  cities  that  would  be 
largely  affected, 

Mr.  President,  if  my  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted, the  States  would  stlU  be  encour- 
aged to  submit  an  acceptable  land  use 
plan.  However,  if  the  State  determines 
that  the  problems  do  not  warrant  state- 
wide planning,  or  if  the  determination 
is  made  that  land  planning  matters  are 
better  left  to  the  local  people,  my  amend- 
ment would  honor  this  decision. 

Briefly,  my  amendment  allows  the 
flexibility  for  a  State  to  use  Federal  as- 
sistance if  it  determined  the  need  for 
such  help.  The  amendment  would  delete 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  that  would 
penalize  the  cities  for  failure  by  the 
States  to  submit  a  plan  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior. 
I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 
Madam  President,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to  because  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  tryhig  to  return  gov- 
ernment to  the  people,  the  whole  idea 
back  of  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  hope,  in  view 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  that  the 
pending  amendment  would  go  over  and 
be  the  pending  business  tomorrow  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  we  may  be  able  to 
work  out  an  alternative  solution  by  the 
time  we  take  up  the  matter  tomorrow. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleague  would 
join  with  me. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, we  have  been  imposing  on  the 
good  natiu^  of  a  lot  of  Senators  this 
afternoon.  I  think  this  matter  is  of  pro- 
foimd  importance  and  requires  more  at- 
tention. We  should  take  a  fresh  start 
and  consider  it  fiuther  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  propose  be  given  to  this 
amendment  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  collo- 
quy not  be  taken  out  of  the  time  on  the 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Madam  President,  I  am 


happy  to  yield  back  my  time  and  vote 
right  now. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  let 

us  do  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Madam  President.  1 
would  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  work- 
ing out  the  best  possible  solution,  we 
go  over  it  thoroughly  tomorrow.  The  able 
mtmager  on  the  minority  side  concurs  in 
that.  And  I  think  this  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
a  long  day.   We  have  had   12  roUcall 


votes.  And  I  believe  that  we  will  all  be 
better  off  if  vw  defer  the  matter  until 
the  morning.  We  do  not  need  to  take  a 
vote  on  it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.    HANSEN.    Madam   President.   I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friends, 
the  chaliinan  of  the  conunittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  In  whatever 
they  wish.  However,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  would  be  happy  to  vote  now. 
Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  have  an  amendment  that  I  propose  to 
offer  to  the  bill  which  would  touch  at 
least  one  facet  of  what  the  Senator  is 
talking  about.  It  would  make  It  clear 
that  funds  from  the  airway  and  airport 
trust  funds  shall  not  be  withheld  in  case 
a  State  does  not  meet  the  standards  on 
land  use  under  this  legislation.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  would  be  Included  in  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Madaun  President.  I 
must  ask  the  forgiveness  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
I  did  not  hear  his  full  statement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
at  least  one  facet  of  my  bill  deals  solely 
with  airways  and  airport  trust  fund. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Madam  President.  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  that,  if  this  amendment  is 
approved,  as  I  earnestly  hope  it  might 
be,  there  will  be  a  continued  expansion 
of  airports  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  see  a  continued  output  of 
the  products  made  in  the  city  of  Seattle 
throughout  our  land. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  covers 
what  I  was  doing  imder  the  airways  and 
airport  trust  fund.  However.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  look  at  It. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  does.  I  fully  appreci- 
ate what  the  distinguished  Senator  says, 
I  think  it  is  equally  Important  that  we 
recognize  that  the  way  the  bill  is  written 
now  it  would  deny  highway  fimds  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  cities  of  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  talked  about  the  airways 
and  airport  transport  fund.  I  think  it  is 
included, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  included. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  what  hap- 
pens if  an  airport  is  in  one  State,  but 
the  business  is  across  the  border  of  an- 
other State  and  that  State  does  meet 
the  requirements.  They  win  get  cut  off 
because  the  State  in  which  the  airport  is 
located  fsdled  to  comply  with  ttoe  re- 
quirements. 
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Mr     ROBERT     C.     BYRD.     Madam 

President.  In  view  of  the  statement  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  concurred  in  by 
the  very  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  who  is  help- 
ing to  manage  the  bill.  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  there  will  be  no  more  roUcaU 
votes  and  no  more  action  on  the  bUl 

today.  , .     4 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Madam  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  vleld  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  other  Senators  provided  I  may  retain 
mv  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

AMENDMBNT     NO       1849 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Madam  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lay  over  until 
tomorrow.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  make  It  absolutely  certam 
that  nothing  In  this  act  will  deny  exist- 
ing State  and  local  authority  to  zone  land 
in  accordance  with  existing  law . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
wish  that  his  time  not  be  charged  against 
the  pending  amendment? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
time  'be  charged  against  either  side  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  considerable  amount  of  mail 
from  my  constituents  concerning  S.  632. 
the  land  use  biU.  Leading  conservation 
and  citizen  groups,  especially,  have 
stronglv  supported  the  bill  as  reported 
arguing  that  despite  some  weaknesses,  it 
offers  a  needed  first  opportunity  to  pro- 
tect our  land  from  exploitation  and  to 
assure  orderly  growth. 

However,  before  any  legislation  is  en- 
acted no  matter  how  noble  in  Intent,  it 
is  essential  to  consider  its  likely  impact 
on  work  which  Congress  has  already  un- 
dertaken. In  order  to  assure  adequate 
examination  of  certain  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  signed  a  letter  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  in- 
sist that  certain  basic  issue  be  thor- 
oughly debated.  After  participating  In 
the  committee's  examination  of  the  leg- 
islation, I  have  concluded  that  certain 
provisions  have  far-reaching  implica- 
tions which  were  scarcely  considered  in 
the  ofBcial  record. 

I  am  most  pleased  with  the  Interior 
Committee's  acceptance  of  an  amend- 
ment I  had  planned  to  introduce  to  S. 
632  which  would  give  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
direct  and  specific  authority  t/>  review 
and  certify  State  land  use  plans  to  as- 
sure consistency  with  Federal  environ- 
mental laws.  However,  I  am  further  con- 
cerned with  the  appropriateness  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  adequately  han- 
dle the  many  facets  of  land  use  plan- 
ning by  Itself.  Because  of  the  Inherent 
intimacy  between  issues  respecting  land 
use,  environment,  housing,  and  so  forth, 


I  feel  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  have  the  responslbiUty  for  the  land 
use  program.  This  would  assure  that  all 
aspects  of  land  use,  by  they  acquisition, 
environment,  or  housing,  are  considered. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  cospon- 
sored  amendment  1621  which  would 
shift  responsibility  for  the  program  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

I  am  concerned,  also,  that  the  'deter- 
minative State  authority  •  provision  in 
section  303,  might  have  the  unexpected 
and  unwelcome  effect  of  allowing  a  State 
land  use  planiung  agency  to  override  the 
decisions  of  State  pollution  control  agen- 
cies established  pursuant  to  Federal  law. 
As  written  the  bill  seems  to  leave  open 
the  possibility  that  air,  water,  and  solid 
waste  pollution  control  regulations  could 
be  reversed  or  modified  almost  at  will  by 
the  statewide  land  use  planning  "super- 
board.  "  As  amended  by  Senator  Muskie, 
the  "determinative  State  authority'  pro- 
vision will  be  replaced  by  a  requirement 
that  environmental  control  regulations 
be  consistent  with  the  State-established 
land  use  policy.  This  -wtll  produce   the 
desired  result  without  jeopardizing  ad- 
ministration of  our  environmental  pro- 
tf&cLiori  l&ws. 

Each  of  the  other  amendments  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Muskie  J  has  offered  approaches 
similar  potential  problems  with  the  hope 
of  preserving  both  the  principles  of  the 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance 
Act.  and  the  progress  bemg  made  under 
Federal  environmental  legislation.  They 
have  my  fuU  support.  With  these  amend- 
ments I  am  confident  that  we  can  pro- 
duce legislation  that  will  deal  effectively 
with  the  problems  of  land  use  planning 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  progress 
we  have  already  made  in  environmental 

areas. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation,  I  want  to  add  my  endorse- 
ment of  S.  632. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  legislation 
is  needed.  The  haphazard  patchwork  of 
land  use.  which  may  have  answered  the 
needs  of  our  expanding  frontiers  ana 
population,  is  no  longer  acceptable  in  a 
society  suddenly  aware  of  the  limitations 
of  its  environment. 

Following  2V2  years  of  study  and  hear- 
ings, our  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  come  up  with 
what  I  consider  a  good  bill  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  to  improve  on 
land  use  planning  and  management. 

The  measure  provides  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  to  suicom- 
pllsh  two  major  objectives:  First,  develop 
a  statewide  land  use  planning  process 
within  3  years,  and  second  within  5  years 
establish  and  administer  a  State  land  use 
program.  I  believe  this  is  ample  time  in 
which  to  get  the  job  done,  and  I  believe 
this  legislation  will  be  welcomed  by  nearly 
all  of  our  States. 

Under  provisions  of  the  bill.  $100  mil- 
lion annually  would  be  provided  for  8 
years.  In  the  first  5  years,  funds  would 
be  disbursed  to  the  States  at  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  developing  these  land  use  pro- 


grams. And  then  for  3  years,  66%  percent 
of  the  cost  of  implementing  and  admin- 
istering the  programs  would  be  received 
by  the  State. 

This  is  not  simple  legislation,  but  It  1b 
constructive  suid  dramatic  when  you  con- 
sider the  problems  that  It  attacks,  and  the 
great  strides  it  will  take  toward  intelli- 
gent, planning  for  future  land  use. 

I  will  not  attempt  further  detail.  The 
committee  report.  No.  92-869,  on  the 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Asslrt- 
ance  Act  of  1972  is  a  good  one,  and  I 
recommend  it  as  an  excellent  explana- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation. 

There  Is  an  urgency  In  our  acting  on 
this  bill,  and  moving  It  for  House  con- 
sideration, and  I  hope  we  can  pass  it 
today. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
terest in  land  use  reform  legislation  goes 
back  to  1961  when  I  introduced,  as  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  H.R.  6702,  a 
bill  to  foster  the  creation  of  tax  sup- 
ported public  recreation  parks  and  re- 
lated facilities.  Again  in  1963  I  offered  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic    Allotment    Act    in    order  to 
sw:hieve  a  more  balanced  land  use  policy 
within  our  urbsui  areas.  In  1963  I  offered 
for  consideration  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill,  HJR.  553.  which  had  as 
its  objective  the  preservation  and  acqui- 
sition of  open  spaces  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. My  Interest  in  systematic  land  use 
development  and  management  was  re- 
flected most  recently  in  the  introduction 
of  Senate  bill  2554  on  September  21, 1971. 
Although  modeled  after  S.  632  as  origi- 
nally introduced,  it  did  in  my  mind  con- 
tain many  new  and  practical  amend- 
ments, which  I  am  told  were  flnaEy 
adopted  by  the  Interior  Committee  in 
their  reported  committee  bill  which  we 
are  today  considering.  Due  to  the  popu- 
larity of  this  bill,  its  limited  supply,  and 
the  numerous  requests  which  I  have  re- 
ceived for  it.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  appear 
In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2654 
A  bill  to  establish  a  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive national  land-use  policy 

Be  it  en4tcted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Land- 
Use  Policy  Act  of  1971". 
TITLE  I— A  NATIONAL  LAND-USE  POUCT 

AND  PROGRAM  OP  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 

STATES 

Pabt    1 — Findings,    Policy,    and    Ptjrposi 
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FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  find* 
that  there  is  a  national  Intereet  In  a  mo« 
efficient  and  comprehenslye  system  of  na- 
tional, regional,  statewide,  and  local  land- 
use  planning  and  deolslonmaking  and  that 
the  rapid  and  continued  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  expanding  urban  develop-  | 
ment,  proliferating  transportation  systems, 
large-scale  Industrial  and  economic  growth, 
conflicts  In  emerging  patterns  of  land  use. 
the  fragmentation  of  governmental  entitle* 
exercising  land-use  planning  powers,  and  the 
Increasecl  size,  scale,  and  impact  of  prlvat* 
actions  have  created  a  situation  in  which 
land-use  management  decisions  of  national, 
regional,   and   statewide   concern   are  often 


h«in«  maae  oa  the  baais  of  expwIlwKy, 
t^tlon  «bort-t«rm  economic  conaUtom- 
Si^k  "her  factors  which  are  Qft«a  un- 
^1^  to  the  real  concern,  of  a  sound 
n»tion»lland-uM  policy. 

ih\    The   Coagrem   further   ftxul«   tn»t   a 
fiuure   to  conduct   competent,   ecologically 
!^und  land-use  planning  has,  on  occasion, 
gutted   public   and    P'»vate   enterpria*   to 
SX    Htlgaf .   and   cancel   propoe«l   publte 
^ity  and  industrial  and  conunerclal  devel- 
oSen«    bwause    of    unr«K>lTed    land-use 
oSns.   thereby   causing   an   unn«*e8»ry 
iilte  of  human  and  economic  reeources  and 
r  threat  to  public   services  and  often   re- 
sulttog  in  decisions  to  locale  utmtl«  and 
industrial  and  commercial  actlvitlee  in  the 
wea  of  least  public  and  political  resistance 
but   without    regard    to   relevant    •«>1<^°»1 
and  environmental  land-use  considerations. 
Id  The  CongWBS  fxirther  finds  that  many 
Federal  agencies  are  deeply  Involved  In  na- 
timTal    regional.   State,    and    local    land-use 
Dining  and  management  activities  which 
^usTof   the   lack,  of   a  consistent  policy 
often    result    in    needless,    undesirable,    and 
coeily    conflicts    between    agencies    of    Fed- 
eral  State,  and  local  government;   that  ex- 
tsimK  Federal   land-use   planning   programa 
have  a  significant  effect   upon  the  location 
of  Dopulatlon.  economic  growth,  and  on  the 
chaVacter    of    Industrial,    urban,    and    rural 
development;  that  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
CTamTare    frequently    In    conflict,    thereby 
subsidizing  undesirable  and  costly  patterns 
ol  land-use  development;    and  that  a  con- 
certed effort  13  necessary  to  Interrelate  and 
coordinate  existing  and  future  Federal,  State, 
local    and  private  declslonmalclng  within  a 
system  of  planned  development  and  estab- 
lished priorities  that  Is  in  accordance  with 
a  national  land-use  policy. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  while 
the  primary  responslbUlty  and  constitutional 
authority   for   land-use  planning  and  man- 
agement   of    non-Federal    lands    rests    with 
State  and  local  government  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  Is  increasingly  evi- 
dent  that    the    manner    In    which    this    re- 
sponslbUltv  is  exercised  has   a  tremendous 
influence  upon  the   utUlty.   the   value,   and 
the  future  of  the  public  domain,  the  na- 
tional  parks,   forests,    seashores,   lakeshores. 
recreation,  and  wilderness  areas  and  other 
Federal  lands;  that  the  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic   In    State    and    local    decisions    affecting 
these  areas  extends   to  the   citizens  of  all 
States:  and  that  the  failure  to  plan  and.  In 
some  cases,  poor  land-use  planning  at  the 
State   and    local   level,    pose    serious    prob- 
lems of  broad  national,  regional,  and  public 
concern  and  often  result  In  Irreparable  dam- 
age   to    commonly    owned    assets    of    great 
national  Importance  such  as  estuaries,  ocean 
beaches,  and  other  areas   In  public  owner- 
ship. 

(e)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
land-use  decisions  of  the  Federal  Oovem. 
ment  often  have  a  tremendous  Impact  upon 
the  ecology,  the  environment,  and  the  pat- 
terns of  development  In  local  communities; 
that  the  substance  and  the  nature  of  a  na- 
tional land-use  policy  ought  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
State,  regional,  and  local  government  as  weU 
as  those  of  the  Federal  Qovernment.  private 
groups  and  Individuals;  and  that  Federal 
land-use  decisions  require  greater  participa- 
tion by  State  and  local  government  to  insure 
that  they  are  In  accord  with  the  hJgheirt  and 
best  standards  of  land-use  maxuigement  and 
the  desires  and  aspirations  of  Stat*  and  local 
government. 

(f)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
Is  a  national  Interest  In  encouraging  the 
States  to  exercise  their  fuU  authority  over 
the  planning  and  regulation  of  non-P*deral 
lands  by  assisting  the  States,  In  cooperation 
with  local  governments,  In  developing  land- 
use  plans  including  unified  authorities,  poli- 
cies, criteria,  standards,  methods,  and  proc- 


esses for  darling  with  land-use  <leet8toiiB  of 
more  thwn  loo«l  algniflcanoe. 

(f )  The  OopgniM  further  finds  that  oect- 
sk>as  about  ths  use  of  laad  signtfteantly  la- 
fluence  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
that  present  8tat«  and  local  Institutional 
arrangements  for  planning  and  regulating 
land  use  of  more  than  local  impact  are  in- 
adequate, with  the  result  that  the  Imple- 
mentatton  of  standards  for  ths  oontrol  ot  air, 
water,  noise,  and  other  pollution  Is  imp«ded. 
DKCuvaanow  o»  folict 


Src.  loa.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral  welfare  and  to  provide  full  and  wise 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Qovernment  In  strengthening  the  environ- 
mental,   recreational,    economic,    and    social 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  a  continuing 
responsibility   of   the   Federal    Oovemment, 
consistent   with   the   responslbUlty  of   State 
and  local  government  for  land-use  planning 
and  management,  to  undertake  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  policy,  to  be  known  as  the 
national  land-use  policy,  which  shall  incor- 
porate   ecological,    environmental,    esthetic, 
economic,  social,  and  other  appropriate  fac- 
tors. Such  policy  shall  serve  as  a  guide  In 
making   specific    decUlons   at    the    national 
level   which   affect   the  pattern   of   environ- 
mental, recreational,  and  industrial  growth 
and  development  on  the  Federal  lands,  and 
shall  provide  a  framework  for  development 
of  regional.  State,  and  local  land-iise  policy. 
(b)  The  Congress  further  deolaree  that  It 
Is  the  national  land-use  policy  to— 

(1)  favor  patterns  of  land-use  planning, 
management,  and  development  which  are  in 
accord  with  sound  ecological  principles  and 
which  encourage  the  wise  and  balanced  use 
of  the  Nation's  land  and  water  resources; 

(2)  foster  beneficial  eoonomlc  activity  and 
development  in  all  States  and  regions  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  favorably  influence  patterns  ot  popu- 
lation distribution  in  a  manner  such  that  » 
wide  range  of  scenic.  environmenli»l.  and 
cultural  amenities  are  avaUabto  to  the 
American  people; 

(4)  contribute  to  the  revitaliaation  of  m- 
isttng  rural  communitlee  and  encourage, 
where  appropriate,  new  communities; 

(6)  assist  State  government  to  assume 
land-use  planning  responsibility  for  activi- 
ties within  their  boundaries; 

1 6)  facUltate  Inca-eased  coordination  In  the 
administration  of  Federal  progr»m8  so  as  to 
encourage  deelrable  patterns  of  land-use 
planning;  and  

(7)  systematize  methods  for  th»  exchange 
of  land  use.  environmental,  and  ecological 
information  in  order  to  assist  all  levels  of 
government  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  national  land-use  poUcy. 

( c )  The  Congress  further  declares  that  in- 
teUlgent  land-use  planning  and  management 
provides  the  single  most  important  institu- 
tionai  device  tor  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  environment,  for  eoologicaOly  sound  de- 
velopment, and  for  maintaining  conditions 
capable  of  supporting  a  quality  life  and  pro- 
viding the  materua  means  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  national  standard  of  living. 


and  adminiflter  a  sUrtewids  laad-uM  plan 
which  meets  Federal  guidelines  and  which 
will  b«  r«eponslv«  and  ea«cUve  in  decUng 
with  Xtot  growii«  pressuis  of  con fl,lr ting  d«- 
m.^>ij  on  »  flAlM  lAnA  resource  baas; 

(c)  to  MtAtoUah  reaaonabU  and  fl*xible 
Fedaral  guidelines  and  requiremanta  to  give 
IndlTtdual  SUtea  guidance  la  tha  davelop- 
maat  of  statewide  l&nd-usa  plana  and  to  con- 
dition the  distribution  of  oerlala  Fadaral 
funda  on  the  eatabUahment  of  an  adaquate 
stAtawlda  land-use  plan; 

(d)  estatollsh  the  authority  and  raapon- 
slbiUty  of  tha  Sacratry  of  tha  Interior  (hara- 
inafter  referred  to  aa  the  "aecretary  " )  to  ad- 
miniaur  tha  Fedetai  grand- ln-*ld  program, 
to  review  tha  statewide  Uad-uae  pUas  for 
oonlormlty  to  the  provloions  of  tkds  tlUa,  and 
to  assist  m  the  coordination  oX  Fadaral 
agency  acUvUies  with  statewide  Und-use 
plans; 

(e)  to  develc^  and  mainUla  a  na.tlon»l 
policy  with  respect  to  federally  conducted 
and  federally  supported  projects  lun-lng  land- 
use  implications;  and 

(f)  to  coordinate  planning  and  manage- 
ment relating  to  Federal  lands  with  plan- 
ning and  management  relating  to  non-Fed- 
eral lands. 


PtJSPOS* 

Sec.  103.  It  Ls  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
(a)  to  estahlish  a  national  policy  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  several  States  to  mOTe 
effectively  exercise  their  constitutional  re- 
sponslbUltles  for  the  planning,  management, 
and  administration  of  the  NaUon's  land  re- 
sources through  the  develc^ment  andlm- 
plementatlon  of  comprehensive  statewide 
land-use  plans  and  management  programs 
designed  to  achieve  an  ecologically  and  en- 
vironmentally sound  use  of  the  Nation's  land 
resources;  ^^ 

(b)  to  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program 
to  aaals*  State  and  local  governments  to  hire 
and  train  the  personnel  and  eetabllsb  the 
prooedtire  neoeaaary  to  develop,  implaxnant. 


Part  2 — Statiwhi*  akd  IinxasTArr  Laito  U»« 
PUlMNINC  Okants 
Skc.  104.  la)  la  order  to  carry  out  pur- 
poeas  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  land  use  pUnning  grants  to  an 
appropriate  single  State  agancy.  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  or  eatabllsbed  by 
law,  which  has  statewide  land  use  planning 
reeponaibUltiee  and  which  meeu  the  guida- 
llnes  and  requlremarta  set  out  in  section 
106  ot  this  title;  and 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  make 
land  use  planning  grants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  tlU*  to  assist  and  en- 
able eligible  State  and  interstate  regional 
Eigencles — 

( 1 1  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  the  State  e 
or   region's   land  and  related   resources; 

(2)  to  compUe  and  analyze  information 
and  data  related  to— 

( A )  population  densities  and  trends; 

(B)  economic  ajid  characteristic  and 
projections; 

(C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban  and 
rural  growth  and  changes; 

(D)  public  works,  public  capital  improve- 
ments, land  acquisitions,  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs,  projects,  and  associated 
activities; 

(E>  ecologlc«d,  environmental,  geological, 
and  physical  conditions  which  are  of  rele- 
vance to  decisions  concerning  the  location 
of  new  communities,  commercial  develop- 
ment, heavy  Industries,  transportation  and 
utUlty  faculties,  and  other  land  uses; 

(F)  the  projected  land-use  requlremenU 
within  the  State  or  region  for  agrlciilture. 
recreation,  urban  growth,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, the  generation  and  tranamlaslon  of 
energy,  and  other  important  'oses  for  at  least 
fifty  years  In  advance; 

(Q)  governmental  organization  and  finan- 
cial resources  available  for  land-vise  planning 
and  management  within  the  State  and  the 
poUtlcal  ffubdlvlslonB  thereof  or  within  the 
region;  and 

(H)  other  information  necesaary  to  con- 
duct statewide  land-use  planning  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

<8)  to  provide  technical  asalsUnfe  and 
training  programs  for  spprofHrUte  mtaratata. 
State,  and  local  agency  peraonnal  on  the  de- 
velopmant,  implamantattooL.  and  maaaga- 
ment  of  statewide  land-uae  planning  pco- 

grama; 

(4)  to  arrange  with  Federal  agandaa  for 
the  cooperative  planning  of  Fedatal  lands 
located  within  and  near  ttoa  Stake'a  or  re- 
gion's boundariea; 

(6)  to  develop,  uae.  and  encourage  com- 
mon Information  and  data  baaea  foe  P*d- 
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ona.  r«flonml.  Bt»ibe.  *na  local  l»«il-tMe  pl«- 
nlmr 

l«)  to  Mtablltti  »rr»ng«ment«  for  th*  «■- 
change  at  land-xMe  pUunln«  Infoimatloii 
among  8t»l»  agencler,  and  among  the  varl- 
ooa  govwrnnents  within  eaeh  BUte  and  their 
agvnetaM:  between  the  goremnientB  Kid  agen- 
cies of  dlffWent  atatee:  and  among  State* 
and  interstate  compact  agenciea  and  regional 
cornxniaoiona : 

(1)  to  eetabUah  arrangemento  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  for  uae  by  the  aecretary  and  the 
State  and  Interstate  agencies  in  dlacharglng 
their  reaponslbllltlee  under  this  Act; 

(8>  to  conduct  heartngs.  prepare  report*, 
and  solicit  oomments  on  reports  concerning 
specific  portions  of  the  plans  and  the  plans 
in  their  entirety;  and 

(9)  to  conduct  such  other  retoted  planning 
and  coordlnaUon  functions  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

r«DK«AL     0tjn)«l-IN«8     AND     MQTJ IMMXNTS     rom 
gTATKWmS   LAND-USa  PLANS 

SBC.  106.  (a»  A  state  agency  specified  In 
secUon  1041  a)  must  meet  or  give  assurancwi 
Uiat  it  wiU  meet  the  following  requirements 
m  the  development  of  a  statewide  land-use 
plan  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  be  eligible  for  statewide  land-use 
planning  grants  under  this  title — 

(Da  smgle  State  agency,  designated  by  the 
Ooverncr  or  established  by  law.  shall  have 
primary  authority  and  responaiblllty  for  the 
development  and  admmistratton  of  the  state- 
wide land-use  plan; 

(31  a  competent  and  adequate  interdlscl- 
pUnary  professional  and  technical  stafl  as, 
well  as  special  consultants,  will  be  avaUable 
to  the  State  agency  to  derelop  the  statewide 
land-use  pUm; 

( 3 )  to  the  maximum  extent  feaalble.  perti- 
nent local.  State,  and  Federal  plans,  studies, 
information,  and  data  on  land-use  plannmg 
already  available  shall  be  utUlzod  In  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  of  effort  and 

expense. 

lb)  Durmg  the  Ave  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  Initial  publication  of 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  Implamentlng 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  State  agency 
must,  as  a  condition  of  continued  grant 
ellglblUty.  develop  a  statewide  land-use  plan 
which — 

( 1 )  Identifies  the  portions  of  the  SUte  sub- 
ject to  enforcement  of  the  statewide  land-use 
plan,  which  shaU  include  aU  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  except — 

(A)  lands  the  use  of  which  la  by  law  sub- 
ject solely  to  the  discretion  of  or  which  Is 
held  m  trust  by  the  Federal  Qoveriunent,  Its 
officers  or  agents;  and 

iB)  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  agency, 
lands  located  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
Incorporated  city  having  a  population  In  ex- 
cess of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
or  in  excess  of  20  per  centum  or  the  State's 
total  population,  which  has  land-use  plan- 
ning and  regulation  authority; 

(2)  Identifies  those  areas  (within  the  State, 
except  where  otherwise  Indicated)  — 

(A)  where  ecological,  environmental,  geo- 
logical and  physical  conditions  dictate  that 
certain  types  of  land-tiae  activities  are  un- 
desirable; 

iB)  where  the  highest  and  best  use,  baaed 
upon  projected  local.  State,  and  National 
needs,  on  the  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan  required  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  and  upon  other 
studlee,    is    recreatlonal-orlente*    use; 

(C>  which  are  best  suited  for  agricultural, 
mineral.  Industrial,  and  commercial  develop- 
ment: 

(D)  where  transportation  and  utility  facili- 
ties are  or  It  appears  should,  In  the  future, 
be  located: 

(■)  wblcb  furnlab  the  amenltlea  and  the 
basic  essentials  to  the  development  of  new 
towns  and  the  revltallcatlon  of  existing  com- 
monttles: 


(P)  whloti,  notwithstanding  Federal  own- 
ership or  Jurladlotlon,  are  Important  to  the 
State  for  Industrial,  commercial,  mineral. 
agricultural,  recreational,  eoologlcal,  or  other 
purposee;  and 

(Q)  which  although  located  outside  the 
State,  have  substantial  actual  or  potential 
impact  upon  land-use  patterns  within  the 
State:  and 

(H)  which  are  of  unusual  national  signifi- 
cance and  value. 

(3)  includes  appropriate  provisions  de- 
signed to  insure  that  projected  requirements 
for  material  goods,  natural  resource*,  energy, 
housing,  recreation,  and  environmental 
amenities  have  been  given  consideration; 

(4)  includes  provisions  designed  to  insure 
that  the  plan  is  consUtent  with  applicable 
local.  State,  regional,  and  Federal  standards 
relating  to  the  maintenance  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
the  conservation  of  public  resources; 

(6)  provides  for  assuring  orderly  patterns 
of  land  use  and  development; 

(6)  includes  provisions  to  Insure  that 
transportation  and  utility  faclUtles  do  not 
interfere  with  congressional  policies  relating 
ui  the  status  and  use  of  Federal  lands,  and 
are  established  m  compliance  with  regional 
and  State  needs.  State  policies,  and  policies 
and  goals  set  forth  in  other  Federal  legisla- 
tion; .     _ 

(7)  provides  for  measures  such  as  buner 
zone*,  scenic  easements,  prohibitions  against 
nonconforming  uses,  and  other  means  of  as- 
suring the  preservation  of  esthetic  qualities, 
to  insure  that  federally  designated,  financed. 
and  owned  areas,  including  but  not  limited 
to  elements  of  the  national  park  system, 
wilderness  areas,  and  game  and  wildlife 
refuges  are  not  damaged  or  degraded  as  a 
reeult  of  Inoonslsieut  or  incompatible  land- 
use  patterns  in  the  same  immediate  geo- 
graphical region; 

(8)  provides  for  flood  plain  Identification 
and  management: 

(9)  provides  for  other  appropriate  factors 
having  significant  land-uje  implications; 

(10)  provides  a  method  for  assuring  that 
local  regulations  do  not  restrict  or  exclude 
development     and     land     use     of     regional 

benefit;  . 

(11)  includes  a  policy  tor  Influencing  the 
location  of  new  communitiee  and  a  method 
for  assuring  appropriate  controls  over  the  use 
of  land  around  new  communities; 

( 12 1  provides  a  method  for  controUlng  pro- 
posed, large-scale  development  of  more  than 
local  significance  In  Its  impact  upon  the 
environment;  and 

( 13  Includes  a  system  of  controls  and  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  areas  and  develop- 
m«ital  acttvltlee  previously  listed  In  this 
subsection  which  are  designed  to  assure  that 
any  source  of  air,  water,  noise,  or  other  pol- 
luUon  wlU  not  be  located  where  It  would 
result  in  a  violation  of  any  applicable  air. 
water,  nolae,  or  other  pollution  standard  <x 
implementation  plan. 

(c)  To  retain  eligibility  for  statewide  land- 
use  planning  grants  after  the  end  of  five 
complete  fiscal  vears  from  the  begiimlng  of 
the  first  fiscal  year  after  the  initial  pubU- 
catlon  of  regulations  by  the  Secretary  Im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
statewide  land-use  plan  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
the  State  land-use  planning  agency  must 
meet  the  following  Federal  guidelines  and 
requirements — 

(1)  the  statewide  land-use  plan  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  section  106: 

(3)  the  agency  must  huve  authority  to  im- 
plement the  approved  plan  and  enforce  its 
provisions; 

(3)  the  agency's  authority  may  include  the 
power  to  acquire  interest*  In  real  property: 

(4)  the  agency's  authority  must  include 
the  power  to  prohibit,  under  8t»te  polloe 


powers,  the  use  of  any  lands  In  a  manner 
wnieb  18  Inconsistent  with  tbe  proTlatons  o( 
the  plan; 

(6>  tbe  agency  must  have  authority  to 
conduct  public  hearings,  allowing  full  pul»- 
llc  participation  and  granting  the  right  of 
appeal  to  aggrieved  parties,  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  of  any  area  of  the  State 
as  an  area  subject  to  restricted  or  special 
use  under  the  statewide  land-uae  plan;  and 

(6)  the  agency  must  have  established 
reasonable  procedures  for  periodic  review  of 
the  plan  for  purpose*  of  granting  variances 
from  and  making  modifications  of  the  plan, 
including  public  notice  and  hearings.  In  or- 
der  to  meet  changed  future  conditions  and 
requirements. 

(7)  the  statewide  land-u»e  plan  shall  be 
coordinated  with  metropolltanwlde  plana 
developed  by  an  areawlde  agency  designed 
pursuant  to  regulations  established  under 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1968  and 
existing  on  January  1  of  the  year  In  which 
the  State  land-use  plan  Is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary: 

(8)  the  statewide  land-use  plan  shall  be 
coordinated  with  appropriate  neighboring 
State*  with  respect  to  lands  and  waters  in 
interstate  areas: 

(9)  in  the  development  of  such  statewide 
land-use  plan,  there  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count the  plans  and  programs  of  other  State 
agencies  and  of  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

(10)  the  State  shall  utilize,  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  advice  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  as  to  whether  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted projects  are  consistent  with  the  stale- 
wide  land-use  plan,  procedures  established 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966.  and  title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  preclude  a  State  from  planning  for  land 
use  or  from  Implementing  a  statewide  land- 
use  plan  In  stages,  with  reject  to  either  (1) 
particular  geographical  areas  including  but 
not  limited  to  coastal  zones,  or  (2)  particular 
kinds  of  uses,  as  long  as  tbe  other  require- 
ments of  this  Act  are  met. 

le)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
preclude  the  delegation  by  the  State  agency 
to  local  governmental  entitles  of  authority 
to  plan  for  land  use  and  enforce  land-use 
restrictions  adopted  pursuant  to  the  state- 
wide land-use  plan,  including  the  assign- 
ment of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act.  to  the 
extent  available,  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  State  agency  shall  have  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  approval  and  coordination  of 
local  plans  smd  enforcement  procedures: 

(2)  only  the  plan  submitted  by  the  State 
agency  will  be  considered  by  the  Secretary: 

(3)  the  statewide  land-use  plan  submitted 
by  the  State  agency  must  be  consistent  with 
the  guidelines  established  by  this  Act;  and 

(4)  the  State  agency  shaU  be  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  management  and 
control  of  any  Federal  funds  assigned  or  dele- 
gated to  any  agency  of  local  government 
withm  the  State  concerned. 


REVIEW  or  STATEWmt  LAND-USE  PLANS 

SEC.  106.  (a)  Upon  completion  of  each 
statewide  land-use  plan — 

(1)  The  State  agency  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  plan  shall  submit  it  to 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  plan 
for  review  and  comments  to  those  Federal 
agencies  the  Secretary  considers  to  have  sig- 
nificant Interest  In  or  Impact  upon  land  use 
within  the  State  concerned.  A  period  of 
ninety  days  shall  be  provided  for  the  review. 

(3)  Upon  completion  of  the  review  period 
established  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
Uon.   the   Secretary    shall   review   the   plan 
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along  vrtth  the  agency  comments  and  approve 

th»  Dlan  if  It — 

,A)  conforms  with  the  policy,  guidelines. 
Mid  requirements  declared  to  this  title: 

fB)  IS  compatible  with  the  plana  and  pro- 
noMd  plans  of  other  States,  so  that  regional 
and  national  land-use  consideration*  are 
accommodated;  and 

(C)  does  not  conflict  with  the  objectives  of 
Federal  programs  authOTlzed  by  the  Congres*. 
,4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsecUon.  the  Secre- 
Iwv  shall  not  approve  such  plan  unless  he 
has  first  ascertained  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  satisfied 
that  those  aspects  of  the  plan  dealing  with 
larce-scale  development,  key  faculties,  de- 
velopment and  land  use  of  regional  benefit, 
and  new  cMnmunltles  meet  the  requirements 
of  clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  105.  paragraphs  (10),  ill). 
12)  and  (13)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
105. 'and  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (O)  of 
section  105,  of  this  Act. 

(5)  After  December  31,  1974,  or  the  date 
the  Secretary  approves  a  grant  under  this 
Act  whlrhever  is  earlier.  Federal  agencies 
sub'mittmg  statements  required  by  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  shall  Include  a  detailed  sutement 
by  the  responsible  offlcUl  on  the  relationship 
of  proposed  actions  to  any  appUcable  State 
land- use  plan  which  has  been  found  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  this  Act. 

(b)  A  State  may  at  any  time  make  mod- 
ifications of  or  grant  variances  from  its  state- 
wide land-use  plan;  Provided,  That  such 
modification  or  variance  does  not  render  the 
statewide  land-use  plan  inconsUtent  with 
the  policies,  guidelines,  and  requirements 
declared  in  this  Act:  And  proi;ided  farther, 
That  such  modification  or  variance  Is  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  Its  eflec- 
tlve  date.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the 
modification  or  variance  unless  it  causes  the 
plan  to  no  longer  meet  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a). 

(C)(1)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mmes  that  grounds  exist  for  disapproval  of 
a  statewide  land-use  plan  or,  having  ap- 
proved such  a  plan,  subsequently  determines 
that  grounds  exist  for  withdrawal  of  such 
approval  pursuant  to  section  114,  he  shall 
notify  the  President,  who  shaU  order  the 
establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  hearing  board, 
the  membership  of  which  shall  consist  of: 
(A»  The  Governor  of  a  State  other  than 
that  which  submitted  the  plan,  whoee  State 
does  not  have  a  particular  interest  In  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  plan,  selected  by 
the  President,  or  such  alternate  person  as  the 
Qovemor  selected  by  the  President  may  des- 
ignate: 

(B)  One  knowledgeable,  Impartial  Federal 
offlclal.  selected  by  the  President; 

(C)  One  knowledgeable,  impartial  private 
citizen,  selected  by  the  other  two  members: 
Provided,  That  if  the  other  two  membem 
cannot  agree  upon  a  third  member  within 
twenty  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
second  member  to  be  appointed,  the  third 
member  shall  be  selected  by  the  President. 

(2)  The  hearing  board  shall  meet  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  all  three  members  have 
been  appointed.  The  Secretary  shall  specify 
in  detaU  to  the  hearing  board  its  reasons  for 
considering  disapproval  or  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  the  plan.  The  hearing  board  shall 
hold  such  hearings  and  receive  such  evidence 
as  It  deems  necessary.  The  hearing  board 
shall  then  determine  whether  disapproval  or 
withdrawal  of  approval  would  be  reasonable, 
and  set  forth  in  detail  the  reasons  for  Its 
determination.  If  the  hearing  board  deter- 
mines that  disapproval  would  be  unreason- 
able, the  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan. 

(3)  Members  of  hearing  boards  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employee*  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  carrying  out 
their  duties  as  members,  be  entitled  to  re- 


ceive compensation  at  a  rat*  fixed  by  the 
Pr**ld*ot.  but  not  e*o*ed>ng  »160  p«»  dJ«na, 
including  traveltlme.  and  while  aw»y  from 
their  homa*  or  regular  piace*  oi  hualnea* 
they  may  be  aUowed  Uavei  expense*,  laolutl- 
lag  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subatotenoe  a*  author- 
ized by  law  foe  persons  in  aovernment  serv- 
ice employed  lnt«mlttently.  Expenses  shaU 
be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  ExecuUve 
Office  of  the  President. 

(4)  AdministraUve  support  for  hearing 
boards  shall  be  provided  by  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

(5)  The  President  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subeectlon. 

COOaDINATlON   OF  rmMAi.   paooaAM* 

Sec  107  (a)  All  Federal  agencies  conduct- 
ing or  supporting  activities  Involving  land 
vise  In  an  area  subject  to  an  approved  state- 
wide land-use  plan  shall  operate  to  accord- 
ance with  the  plan.  In  the  event  that  a 
departure  from  the  plan  appears  necessary 
in  the  national  Interest,  the  agency  shall 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  approve  a  federally  conducted 
or  supported  project  a  portion  or  portion*  of 
which  mav  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  If 
he  finds  that  ( 1 )  the  project  is  eesentlal  to 
the  national  interest  and  (2)  there  Is  no 
reasonable  and  prudent  alternative  which 
would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  an  approved 
statewide  land-use  plan.  In  the  event  that 
the  Secretary  falls  to  approve  the  project,  the 
project  mav  be  undertaken  only  upon  the 
express  approval  of  the  President  The  Presi- 
dent may  approve  projects  toconslstent  with 
a  statewide  land-use  plan  only  when  over- 
riding considerations  of  national  policy  re- 
quire such  approval. 

(b)  State  and  local  goveriiments  submit- 
ting applications  for  Federal  assistance  for 
activities  having  significant  land-use  Impli- 
cations in  an  area  subject  to  an  approved 
statewide  land-use  plan  shaU  Indicate  the 
views  of  the  State  laud-uae  planning  agency 
as  to  the  consistency  of  such  activities  with 
the  plan.  Federal  agencies  shall  not  approve 
proposed  projects  that  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  plan. 

(c)  All  Federal  agencies  respwnslble  for 
admlnUterlng  grant,  loan,  or  guarantee  pro- 
grams for  activities  that  have  a  tendency  to 
influence  patterxis  of  land  use  and  develop- 
ment. Including  but  not  limited  to  home 
mortgage  and  Interest  subsidy  programs  and 
water  and  sewer  facility  construction  pro- 
grams, shall  take  cogntoance  of  approved 
statewide  land-use  plans  and  shall  admto- 
Ister  such  programs  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
support  controlled  development,  rather  than 
administering  them  so  as  nierely  to  respond 
to  uncontrolled  growth  and  change. 

(d)  Federal  agencle*  conducting  or  sup- 
porttog  public  works  activities  In  are**  not 
subject  to  an  approved  statewide  land-use 
plan  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  conduct 
those  activities  In  such  a  manner  as  to  mini- 
mize any  adverse  Impact  on  the  environment 
resulting  from  decision*  concerning  land  use. 

(e)  Official*  of  the  Federal  Oorernment 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  federally  owned  lande  shall  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  planning  efforts  of  State  land- 
use  planning  agencies  of  States  within  which 
and  near  the  boundaries  of  which  such  Fed- 
eral lands  are  located,  and  shall  coord toate 
Federal  land  use  planning  for  those  lands 
with  State  land  use  planning  to  the  extent 
such  coordination  is  practicable  and  not  to- 
cons  latent  with  paramount  national  poUcles, 
programs,  and  Interests. 

Pabt  3 — Administkation  or  Land  Use 

PlANNXNO    OBAKTS 


p«r  centum  of  the  estimated  coat  of  the 
ptan^tng  for  the  five  fuU  fl*cal  year*  after 
the  initial  publication  by  the  Secretary  of 
regulations  lmpl*m*nUQg  the  provUlons  o. 
this  title.  Th«re*ftei.  granU  may  be  mMla  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
SUte  agency's  planning  and  operating  costs 

( b )  Land  uae  planning  grants  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  th*  State*  with  approved  programs 
based  on  reguUtlon*  of  the  Secretary,  which 
shaU  take  into  account  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  State's  land  resource  bM*.  pecu- 
lation, pressures  resulting  from  growth,  fl- 
a*nclal  nead.  and  other  relevant  factors. 

(c)  Any  land  use  planning  grant  made  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Utle  shall  increase,  and 
not  replace  Staie  funds  presently  avaUable 
for  State  land  tise  planntog  activities.  Any 
grant  made  pursuant  to  this  title  shaU  be  in 
addition  to,  and  may  be  used  Jointly  with. 
grants  or  other  funds  available  for  land  use 
planiUng  surveys,  or  investigations  under 
other  federaUy  assisted  programs 

(d)  Not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  any 
funds  granted  pursuant  to  any  State  plan 
tmder  thU  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  ai.y  interest  in  real  property. 

PAYMXNTS 


AU/OTMZIiTB 

Sec  110.  (a)  Prom  the  sxmi  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  tfie  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  State  land  use  planning 
grants  to  agencies  the  proposal*  of  which  are 
approved  to  any  amount  not  to  exceed  ninety 


Sec  ill.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounu  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
glnntog  of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him.  estimate  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  for  such  period,  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  such  records  of  the 
State  and  information  furnished  by  it.  and 
such  other  investigation,  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotments  avaUable  therefor,  the 
amounts  so  estimated  by  him  for  any  pe- 
riod, reduced  or  increased,  as  the  ca*e  may 
be.  by  anv  sum  inot  previously  adjusted 
under  this  "paragraph)  by  which  he  finds  that 
his  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such 
State  tor  any  prior  period  under  this  title 
was  greater  or  less  than  the  amotmt  which 
8ho\ild  have  been  paid  to  such  State  for 
such  prior  period  under  this  title  Such  pay- 
ment* shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing 
faculties  of  the  Trea*ury  Department,  at  such 
times  and  In  such  Installmenu  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

riNANCIAL    RECORDS 

Sec  112.  (a)  Bach  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Includtog  r«Ks- 
ords  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  the  fund*  received  urxler  the 
grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  pro>ect  or 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  the 
grant  was  made  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources.  ai»d 
such  other  records  a*  wUl  facUitate  an  ellec- 
tlve  audit. 

(b)  Such  other  records  shaU  be  kept  and 
made  available  and  such  reports  and  evalua- 
tions ShaU  be  made  a*  the  Swaretary  may 
require  regarding  the  status  and  application 
of  Federal  funds  made  avaUable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorised  representatives,  shall  have 
aoeeas  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  doeuaaenU.  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  th*  grant  that  are 
pertinent  to  tbe  determination  that  funds 
granted  are  used  in  accordance  with  this 
Aot. 

SANCTIONS    roa    NONOOMKiANCS 

SBC.  113.  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  termtoate  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended to  a  State  agency  for  land  use  plan- 
ning under  this  title  and  withdraw  bis  ap- 
proval of  a  sU*«wlde  land  use  pl»n.  when- 
ever, after  the  State  concerned  hM  been  given 
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notlc*  of  •  proposed  tennln*tlon  and  an  op- 
portunity ror  hearing,  th«  Bacnfrj  flx»«I» 
tbat — 

( I)  tb«  (SM>gi»t«d  State  land  vm  planning 
agsncy  haa  failed  to  adbara  to  the  guldellnea 
and  requlremenU  of  thU  title  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  land  uee  plan; 

(3)  the  SUte  hae  not  enacted  leslalatlon 
which  allows  the  State  agency  to  mee*  the 
requlremenw  of  subeectton  (c)  of  section 
106;  or 

(3)  the  plan  submitted  by  such  State  and 
approved    under    section    lOfl    hae    been    so 
changed  or  eo  administered  that  It  no  longer 
oompllaa  with  a  requirement  of  such  section. 
Ssc.  114.   (a)    After  the  end  of  Ave  flecal 
yean  from  the  begtnnlng  of  the  flret  fiscal 
year  after  the  Initial  Issuance  of  regulations 
by  the  Secretary  Implementing  the  provisions 
of  thU  title,  no  Federal  agency  shall,  except 
with   respect   to   Federal    lands,   propose   or 
undertake  any  new  action  or  financially  sup- 
port   any     new    State-admlnlstered    action 
Which  may  have  a  substantial  adverse  en- 
vironment*! Impact  or  which  would  or  would 
tend  to  irreversibly  or  Irretrievably  commit 
aubetantlal  land  In  any  State  which  has  not 
prepared    and    submitted    a   statewide    land 
use  plan  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  0pon  application  by  the  Oovernor  of 
the  State  or  head  of  the  Federal  agency  oon- 
cemed.  the  Preeldent  may  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  operation  ot  paragraph  ( a )  with  re- 
spect to  any  partlciilar  action.  If  he  deems 
such  suspension  necessary  for  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare:  Prortded,  That  no 
such  suapenalon  shall  be  granted  unleae  the 
State  concerned  submits  a  schedule,  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary,  for  submlaalon  of  a 
statewide  land-use  plan:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, That  no  subsequent  suspension  ahall 
be  granted  unless  the  State  concerned  has 
exercised  due  dUigence  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  that  schedule. 

TTTLE  n — GENERAL 

UISCXlXANXOUa 


Sec  201  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  WO.OOO.OOO  for 
each  fiscal  year.  1972  through  1976,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  amount  as 
the  Congreee  may  hereafter  provide,  for 
grants  authorized  by  this  Act.  such  funds  to 
be  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  202.  (a>  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ahall— 

(1)  prepare  an  Inventory  and  maintain  a 
continuing  study  oi  the  land  resouroee  of  the 
United  States,  and  report  biennially  to  the 
Preeldent  and  the  Congreee  on  land  re- 
sources and  uses,  projoctloo*  of  development 
and  ueee  of  land,  and  analyaee  of  current 
and  emerging  problems  of  land  use; 

(3)  maintain  a  oontlnulng  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  adnatolstrattve  and  statutory 
OMans  of  the  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grama  which  have  an  impact  upon  land  use 
and  of  the  compatlbUlty  of  such  programs 
with  State  and  local  land-use  planning  and 
managemeni  actlvltlea;  It  ahall  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  existing  and  propoeed  Federal 
poilctes  and  programs  which  affect  land  use; 
and  U  shall  maice  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  such  policies  and 
programs;  and 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain an  Information  muX  data  center,  with 
such  r^lonai  branches  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, which  baa  on  file — 

(a>  copies  o(  all  approved  statewide  land- 
use  plane,  including  approved  modlficationB 
and  variances; 

(b)  copies  of  all  federally  Initiated  and 
federally  awtftted  plans  for  activities  which 
directly  aSect  or  Involve  land  use; 

(c)  to  the  extent  practicable  and  appro- 
priate, the  plans  of  local  government  and 
private  enterprise  which  have  mora  than  local 
significance  for  laikd-us«  plaixaang: 


(d)  statistical  data  and  Information  on 
paec,  present,  and  projected  land-use  patterns 
which  are  of  national  significance; 

(e)  Btudles  pertaining  to  techniques  and 
methods  for  the  procurement,  analysts,  and 
evaluation  of  information  relating  to  land- 
use  planning  and  management; 

(f)  such  other  information  pertaining  to 
land-use  planning  and  management  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

a»c.  203.  (1)    All  Federal  agencies  are  re- 
quired, as  a  part  of  their  planning  procedures 
on  projects  involving  a  major  land-use  ac- 
tivity, to  consult  with  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  propoeed 
activity  would  conflict  In  any  way  with  the 
plana  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agen- 
cies. In  the  event  a  conflict  is  discovered,  the 
matter  shall  be  reported   to  the  Secretary. 
If  the  conflict  Is  not  resolved  by  the  agen- 
cies Involved  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  the  Secretary  shall  Investigate  the  oon- 
fllct  and  report  his  findings,  along  with  his 
reconunendatlon  concernmg  the  proper  reso- 
lution  of    the    Issue,    to    the    Congress,    the 
President,  the  State  agency  or  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  land-use  planning  and  enforce- 
ment of  any  approved  statewide  land-use  plan 
in  the  State  concerned,  and  any  other  State 
or  local  agency  involved. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  Informa- 
tion maintained  at  the  center  available  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  mvolved 
In  land-use  planning  and  to  members  of  the 
public,  to  the  extent  practicable.  The  Secre- 
tary may  charge  reasonable  fees  to  defray  the 
expenses  Incident  to  malclng  such  Informa- 
tion available. 

FEOBRAI.  ACTION  IN  THE  .\BSBI*C*  OP  STATE  LAND- 
USE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  Where  any  major  Federal  action 
significantly  affecting  the  use  of  non-Federal 
lands  Is  proposed  after  December  31.  1974. 
m  a  State  which  has  not  been  found  eligible 
for  a  land  planning  grant  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  the  responsible  Federal  agency  shall  hold 
a  public  hearing  In  that  State  at  least  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  In  advance  of  the 
proposed  action  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
action  on  land  use  taking  into  account  the 
relevant  considerations  set  out  In  section 
106  of  this  Act,  and  shall  make  findings  which 
shall  be  submitted  for  review  and  comment 
by  the  Secretary,  and  where  appropriate,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Such  findings  of  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agency  and  comments  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  be  part  of  the  detailed  state- 
ment required  by  section  102(2)  (C^  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4321  et  seq.) .  This  section  shall  be  subject 
to  exception  where  the  President  determines 
that  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  so  re- 
quire. 


agenclee  allocated  a  portion  of  such  grant, 
shtkll  make  reports  and  evaluations  In  such 
form,  at  such  Umee.  and  containing  such 
Information  concerning  the  status  and  appll. 
cation  of  Federal  funds  and  the  operation  of 
the  approved  land-use  plan  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  and  shall  keep  and  make  avaU. 
able  such  records  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  verlflcatloa  of  such  re- 
ports anid  evaluations. 

MI8CXIXANXOt7B 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
interpreted  to  extend  the  territorial  Juris- 
diction of  any  State. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  imply  Federal  consent  to  or  ^>- 
proval  of  any  State  or  local  actions  which 
may  be  required  or  prtrfilblted  by  other 
Federal  statutes  or  regulations. 
snmixB 

S«c.208.  The  Secretary  may,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  make  studies  and  publish  in- 
formation on  subjects  related  to  State,  re- 
gional, and  national  land-uae  planning. 

aOIXS    AND    RW3TJ1.ATIONS 

Sec.  210.  The  Secretary,  except  with  re- 
spect to  subsection  (c)   of  section  106— 

( 1 )  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  admmistratlon  of  title  I,  mcludlng 
the  detailed  terms  and  conditions  xmder 
which  grants  may  be  made; 

(2)  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
shall  prescribe  such  rules,  establish  such 
procedures,  and  make  such  arrangements 
and  provisions  relatmg  to  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  title  I  and  the  use 
of  funds  available  therefor,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary m  order  to  assure  tA)  coordination 
of  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act  with 
related  Federal  planning  assUtanoe  pro- 
grams. Including  the  program  authorized 
under  section  701  of  the  Hotiemg  Act  of  1954 
and  (B)  appropriate  utilization  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  admlnlstermg  programs  which 
may  contribute  to  achieving  the  piuposes  of 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall  make  such  other  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  It  may  deem  neoessary  or  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  ' 


AVAILABtLITY    OF    FEDEEAl.    EXFEBTISE 

Sac.  206.  la)  Federal  agencies  with  data  or 
expertise  relative  to  land  use  and  conserva- 
tion shall  take  appropriate  measures  to  make 
such  data  or  expertise  available  to  States 
for  use  In  preparation.  Implementation,  and 
revision  of  State  land  plans  approved  under 
this  Act. 

(b)    The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
aaaietance  to  any  eligible  State  or  Interstate 
agency  to  assist  It  In  the  performance  of  Ite 
functloiis  under  this  Act. 
oxnnxL  iNTs 

8«c.  206.  The  Domestic  Council  (established 
m  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  pur- 
suant to  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  2 
of  1970)  Is  authorized  to  issue  guidelines 
to  Federal  agenclee  to  assist  them  In  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

EXPORTS   AND   EVAI.tJATION8 

Sac  a07.  Any  Sfete  recolvtog  a  grant  under 
this  Act,  the  agency  designated  by  the  Oov- 
ernor to  administer  such  grant,  and  State 


DTBCT    ON    EXISTINO    LAWS 

SEC.  ail.  Nothing  In  this  Act  ahall  be  con- 
strued—  _  _, 

(1)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  Jurledlctlon.  responBlbllity,  or  rights 
to  the  field  of  land  planning,  development, 
or  control;  nor  to  displace,  supersede,  limit, 
or  modify  any  Interstate  compact  or  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any  legally 
established  Joint  or  common  agency  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  of  two  or  more  States  and 
the  Federal  Governnxent;  nor  to  limit  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projects; 

(2)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority or  re^onslbillty  of  any  Federal  offi- 
cial In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  except  as  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  and 

(3 )  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repealing 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
or  participate  in  the  development  of  land 
resoiurces  or  to  exercise  licensing  or  regula- 
tory functions  In  relation  thereto,  except  as 
required  to  carry  o\it  the  provisions  of  thU 
Act;  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  or 
prerogatives  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. United  States  and  Canada,  the 
Permanent  Engineering  Board,  and  the 
United  States  operating  entity  or  entitles  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Treatv.  signed  at  Washington  January 
17.  1961.  or  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commiaslon,  United  States  and 
Mexico. 
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DETINinONB 

age  212.  For  the  purposes  ofthU  Act— ^ 


fr?  the  term  "State-  means  a  State,  the 
nl^oi  Columbl*,  the  commonwealth  of 
^Elco,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 

"^art^e'^t^'r^-lnter.tate  agency"   xo^ 
•'Untale  compact  agency  eetabllshed  In 
!S)rdance  with  Federal  law;  .  .     ^ 

^i^e  term  'new  action",  as  used  in  sec- 
,Jn  114    mewis  any  action  whloh  has  not 
t^n  previously  authorized  by  the  Congr««: 
,4»  the  term  "key  faculties"  means  public 
,Ju  ties  which  tend  to  Induce  development 
'^fXnlzatlon  of  more  than  loca^    mpact 
JSd  includes  (A)   any  major  aln>ort  that  is 
SJd  or  designed  to  be  used  for  ^^^'^J' 
^ing-  (B)  interchanges  between  the  Inter- 
SrHighway  system  and  frontage  acosss 
sSeet.  or  highways;  major  Interchanges  be- 
^n   other    limited    access    highways    and 
frontage  access  streets  or  highways;  and  (C) 
S?or  recreational  lands  and  faculties.^  and 
(6)   the  term  "development  and  land  use 
of  regional  benefit"   Includes  land  use  and 
ortvaw  development   for   which  there   Is   a 
demonstrable  need  aflectmg  the  IntereaU  of 
constituents  of  more  than  one  local  govern- 
ment which  outweighs  the  benefits  of  any 
applicable  restrictive  or   exclusionary  local 
regulation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
held  hearings  throughout  the  State,  con- 
ducted workshops  and  had  many  dis- 
cussions calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  the  essential  need 
for  sound  land  reform  and  land  manage- 
ment. Most  recently  I  sponsored  a  land 
use  conference   in   Columbia,   Md.,   on 
March  16,  1972,  attended  by  land  use 
planners,  citizens,  and  elected  officials 
from    those    cotmties    making    up    the 
Prederick-Baltimore-Washington   corri- 
dor.  Mrs.    Connie    Finney   of    Howard 
County  volunteered  her  services  to  sum- 
marize the  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  findings  of  the  conference.  Her 
efforts  are  most  appreciated.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  workshops  coincide  with  the 
legislative  recommendations   which  we 
are  now  considering.  At  the  heart  of  the 
conference's  recommendations  is  the  cr^' 
for  the  respect  for  our  land.  One  specific 
recommendation  of  one  workshop  is  the 
creation  of  a  national  land-use  policy,  of 
the  type  which  we  are  today  considering. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support  Sen- 
ate bill  632  and  I  pledge  my  support  to 
see  that  it  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  ask  unariimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire summary  as  prepared  by  Mrs.  Fin- 
ney appear  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Mathias'  Conference  on  Preserving 
Open  Space  and  Nattjral  RBSotmcES  in  the 
Developing  Areas 

On  March  16.  1972.  a  group  of  professional 
people  and  concerned  citizens  representing 
the  seven  Maryland  counties  undergoing  the 
most  rapid  urbanization  in  the  State— the 
counties  of  Howard.  Montgomery,  Prince 
George's,  Baltimore,  Ann  Arundel,  Frederick 
and  Carroll — met  at  the  Urban  Life  Center  m 
Columbia,  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  frank 
discussion  on  ways  to  preserve  the  natural 
reeources  and  open  spaces  within  their  geo- 
graphical boundaries. 

After  registration,  the  conference  was  con- 
vened by  Mr.  Howard  Crist  of  the  Howard 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Welcoming  addresses 
were  given  by  the  Howard  County  Executive, 
Omar   J.   Jones   and   Senator    Charles   McC, 


Mathlaa,  Jr.  The  group  then  adjourned  Into 
the  five  working  workshops  for  the  morning 
and  part  of  the  afternoon  sesalona. 

Before  adjournment  to  the  worktfho^. 
Maryland  State  comptroller,  Louis  M.  a<rtd- 
steln  was  called  upon  for  some  remarka  in 
which  he  urged  the  group  to  work  objeotlrely 
to  establish  sound  land  use  management. 

What  the  workshops  hoped  to  aooompiuai 
at  this  initial  meeting  or  at  any  future  gath- 
erings can  best  be  suinmarl«>d  In  «»eee  re- 
marks made  by  Senator  Charlee  MoC.  MathJae 
in  his  opening  address  to  the  conference. 

We  meet  to  discuss  the  growing  prob- 
lems that  are  related  to  land,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  our  diminishing  open  space. 

There  was  a  time  when  cltlee  like 
Elilcott  City,  Maryland,  were  built  on  rock 
because  developers,  citizens,  and  govern- 
ments wanted  to  preserve  the  rich  vaUeys  and 
farm  land  for  agricultural  production.  To- 
day fm  afraid  we  tend  to  save  the  rocks  and 
bulldoze  our  best  soU.  We've  lost  respect  for 
the  farmer  and  for  his  contribution  to  Amer- 
ica We've  prostituted  our  land— sold  it  to  the 
highest  bidder  without  regard  to  Its  limited 
supply.  We've  dug  up  the  rich  mmerals  and 
hunted  the  wild  life  as  if  generations  to 
come  have  an  unlimited  supply. 

I  think  we  must  begin  to  listen  to  each 
other.  Although  some  problems  can  be  cor- 
rected by  formal  governmental  actions. 
others  can  still  be  solved  merely  by  under- 
standing the  difficulties  that  we  have  in 
common  with  our  neighbors. 

States  and  counties  can  no  longer  buUd 
and  develop  without  regard  to  their  neigh- 
bors We've  so  often  seen  high  density  de- 
velopment along  the  borderline  of  neighbor- 
ing counties— bad  land  use  planning  which 
might  have  been  avoided  merely  by  commu- 
nication or  by  an  Interest  In  the  welfare  of 
our  neighbor. 

I  think  that  today,  with  the  ownership 
of  land  comes  responsibilities  as  well  as 
rights  There's  a  right  to  develop  only  If  the 
development  Is  met.  There  Is  a  right  to 
destroy  only  If  what  Is  destroyed  does  not 
destroy  the  environment  for  others 

Time  Is  very  short.  We  have  only  a  day  to 
do  the  work  that  generations  demand  of  tis. 
A  short   summary  of  the  workshop  rec- 
ommendations follows : 


WORKSHOP    1 

Preserving  water  reeources  and  stream  val- 
leys plus  storm  water  managements.  Chair- 
man James  Shay. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Counties  should  encourage  planning  on 
a  water  shed  level,  using  a  systems  ap- 
proach and  Incorporating  this  approach 
Into  county  master  plans. 

2.  The  Maryland  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources should  make  their  resources  avaU- 
able  to  local  governments  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  respective  master  plans. 

DISCtJSSION 

Each  of  the  counties  represented  had  an 
established  soil  control  program  as  weU  as 
engaged  In  varymg  degrees  of  storm  water 
management,  channel  control  and  flood 
plain  management.  There  was  overall  agree- 
ment that  preservation  of  stream  valleys 
can  be  most  successful  when  It  depends 
on  criteria  established  by  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  planners,  developers,  soil  conser- 
vationists and  political  leaders.  Once  basic 
and  general  criteria  Is  eetabllshed.  It  should 
then  be  the  responsibUlty  of  the  counties  to 
set  and  implement  programs  suited  to  their 
Individual  needs. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  economic  fea- 
sibility of  any  stream  valley  plan  In  Its  initial 
stages,  so  as  not  to  be  hampered  subsequent- 
ly by  a  lack  of  support.  Systematic  planning 
was  emphasized  throughout  the  workshop's 
discussions. 
Activities  of  the  Surface  Water  Manage- 


mmnt  Dlvlalon  of  the  M*^l*^°2r^JSt 
of  Natural  Reeources  It  was  reported  consist 
of  U-uing  p^^its  for  the  oonstruction  ^ 
SLm  ^rSatwl  water-ways. -euunglo^ 
subdlvlaion.  in  dealing  wttto  "fo*^^"^ 
aeement  and  sediment  oontrol  programs,  td» 
X'^ment  is  asking  for  new  1«K^J*"<«  "\» 
year  to  better  define  their  responslbUltlealn 
(he   area   of   flood   plam   ^'^'^^^'^^'^^^J^ 
workshop  members  support  such  l«Rl«»»"7 
efforts  and  wouiA  further  recommend  bet- 
ter  criteria   in   sediment   control    P"f"<^- 
The  members  of  the  workshop  also  1«*  for- 
ward to  a  departmental  progress  'X'r  °^<^ 
reeearch  program  on  de»«loPl'^,°^'?^^  for 
handling  storm  water.  It  was  noted  that  the 
M^ls^  National  Capital   Park  and  Plan- 
ning commission  U  researching  what  can  be 
done  in  terms  of  altering  the  scheme  laud  a« 
within  in  a  master  plan  for  that  land  which 
effects   storm    water    run-off;    the    workshop 
members    were    most    anxious    to    see    the 
product  of  this  reeearch.  ,  ,^,^i,r,    for- 

workshop  2— Preeervation  of  wildlife,  for- 
ests and  natural  areas.  Chairmen— James 
Coulter  and  Spenoer  Ellis. 

RECOMMENDATlONe 

1  The  development  of  a  comprehensive 
land  use  development  policy  and  operative 
phUosophy  tnat  should  be  nationwide,  state- 
wide and  county  wide.  ,,.„,. 

2  The  development  of  an  Inventory  of  land 
including  its  present  uses  and  beet  possible 
uses  for  each  parcel.  .         ,.,».- 

3  A  .set  of  reasonable  priorities  should  be 
established  to  control  the  use  of  land  in  the 
future.  These  priorities  should  benefit  the 
maximum  number  of  people  and  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

DISCUSSION 

The  major  objectives  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  workshop  in  this  area  are ; 
preserving  wildlife,  forest  and  natural  areas, 
decreasing  pressuree  upon  the  land  from  ur- 
banization. laclUtatlng  the  pasalng  of  re- 
straining legislation  and  r«£f»"°?»„,*^f 
the  creation  of  conservation  oriented  gulde- 
Unes  for  developers.  It  was  noted  that  ten 
percent  of  the  forest  land  in  Maryland  Is  In 
public  ownership;  the  rest  is  privately  owned. 

Incentives,  assessments,  tax  credits,  ease- 
ments  and  deeding  of  lands  were  some  of 
the  means  of  implementing  a  land  use  policy 
that  were  discussed.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  vltaUty  of  the  urban  areas  was  es- 
sentia to  restore  In  order  to  establish  »nd 
maintain  a  balanced  scheme  of  land  aUooa- 
tlon  and  planning.  .    _  ,  ^„ 

Citizen  involvement  and  meaningful  par- 
ticipation was  deemed  eeeentlal  toward  sound 
and  realistic  land  use  development  and 
planning. 

Workshop  3.  Presersing  agricultural  land. 
Chairman- Herbert    Rice 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  planning  and  zoning  laws  need  to 
be  reevaluated  m  order  to  beet  suit  their 
orlemal  objective.  _, 

2  The  tax  laws  as  they  relate  to  property 
and  inherlt*nce  taxes,  need  a  complete  ov«- 
baul  in  order  to  make  them  more  equitable, 
fair   and  conducive  to  good  land   manage- 

"^3"^  The  farmer's  economic  investment  must 
be  carefully  considered  In  any  K0"^«5^|^°^ 
policy,  for.  It  is  the  farmer  who  has  tolled  the 
land,  and  preserved  it  and  moot  often  with 
Uttle  economic  benefits. 


DISCtrSSIOM 

This  workshop  was  unable  to  come  up 
with  a  means  of  permanently  protecting  <x 
preserving  agricultural  lend  partlcularty  •"  « 
relates  to  land  that  will  be  engulfed  by  ur- 
banization. It  was  recommended  that  a  smau 
task  force  be  established  to  study  and  pro- 
pose legislation  that  would  have  as  Its  objec- 
tive the  preservation  of  the  agricultural 
economy  vrtthln  a  growing  urban  state.  The 
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t%rmar  mu«t  always  b«  involved  in  th«  pl»M 

and  letl«l»*''«  propo"»l"  ^  t***^  **•*•  ^"^  " 
wu  agreed  without  con»id«rlng  him  theee 
propoMU  would  b«  denying  a  voice  and  vote 
to  an  important  Mgment  of  the  conununlty 
and  thus  nj*ke  any  remedy  void  ol  reaUty. 

WOKJUHOP    4 

Preservation  of  future  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  Chairman — John  P.  Hewitt 

MtCCMMSNDATIONS 

1  That  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State  prepare  and  adopt  a  Master  Plan  of 
Parka.  R«:reatlon  and  Open  Space  thAt 
would  be  integrated  with  related  state  and 
federal  Master  Plans  of  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Open  Space  The  master  plan  should  indi- 
cate the  acquisition,  development,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  such  parcels  and 
clearly  spell  out  their  method  of  funding. 

3  A  continuing  committee  on  preservation 
pf  open  space  and  natural  reeourcee  in 
developing  areas  should  be  established  and 
hosted  by  the  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  which  would  meet  quarterly  to 
review  and  consider  further  recommenda- 
tions to  implement  preservation  policies 

3.  The  requirement  for  matching  funds 
under  the  Maryland  State  Open  Space  Pro- 
gram should  be  eliminated.  In  lieu  of  the 
matching  fund  requirement  we  recommend 
that  grants  from  the  Open  Space  Program 
fund  be  direct  grants  to  foster  the  preserva- 
tion of  parks,  recreation  and  open  space  for 
the  political  subdivisions  In  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

DISCX'SSION 

It  was  remarked  that  with  regard  to  park 
development,  the  quldellne  of  35  acres  of 
parkland  per  1,000  population  Is  as  good  a 
standard  as  Is  today  possible.  Some  of  the 
needed  parkland  Is  acquired  through  de- 
velopers but  the  majority  of  It  comes  from 
public  funds,  thus  It  was  felt  that  the  gen- 
eral public  should  be  kept  Informed  and  sen- 
sitized to  all  stages  of  parkland  acquisition. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  rate  of  park  acquisi- 
tion should  now  be  accelerated  due  to  spiral - 
Ing  land  prices  and  urban  sprawl. 

WOBKSKOP    5 

Preservation  of  aesthetics  and  historic 
Sites.  Chairman— Mrs.  Connie  Plnney 

KECOMMEMOATIONS 

1  Article  66B  of  the  Maryland  Code  should 
be  amended  to  state  that  it  Is  the  policy  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  allow  zoning  for 
aesthetic  purposes. 

2.  Each  county  should  continuously  review 
the  crlterU  set  forth  by  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  with  regard  to  deelgn  and 
planning,  for  often  Its  guidelines  are  out 
of    step    with    contemporary    practices. 

3.  All  counties  should  consider  creating  the 
necessary  legislation  to  enable  them  to  have 
a  Historic  District  Zone. 


basts,  for  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
whole  field  of  aesthetic  preservaUon  la  new 
and  undeveloped. 

The  Nattonal  Registry  Act  has  allowed  par- 
cels to  be  Included  on  a  National  Registry  in 
order  to  be  preserved  for  historical  slgnlfl- 
eance.  As  this  can  be  a  lengthy  process.  It 
was  racommended  that  there  be  local  groups 
pushing  and  guiding  the  registration.  Some 
dlscusaion  centered  on  the  Idea  of  having  a 
Blaryland  Registry  that  would  be  supplemen- 
tal to  the  functions  of  the  NaUonal  RegUtry. 
In  any  historic  preservation  attempt,  the 
means  of  ImplenMsnting  the  actual  site  res- 
toration and  preservation  Is  unclear  and 
uncommunlcated.  I^)r  Instance,  who  pays 
U  always  a  problem?  A  Maryland  Registry  It 
was  thought  might  remedy  some  of  the  pres- 
ent Inadequacies. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  nr*t 
step  m  historic  preservation  of  sites  should 
always  be  the  Inclusion  and  identification  of 
such  on  a  oounty  master  plan. 

Enacting  local  ordinances  such  as  sign 
control  bills  was  considered  a  necessary  step 
In  controlling  development  through 
aesthetics. 


DISCCSSION 

Sound  land  use  policies  on  national,  state 
and  local  levels  must  be  given  immediate 
attention.  There  should  be  a  complete  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  priorities  we  now  have, 
based  on  the  growing  information  the  en- 
vironmental movement  has  provided  for  us. 
Preservation  and  beauty  should  be  consid- 
ered as  Important  as  economics  In  subdi- 
vision regulations,  aonlng,  planning  crltera 
and   public   agency   regulations. 

There  was  agreement  that  political  leader- 
ahlp  was  vital  to  aeathetlc  preservation  and 
that  Input  from  local  cltteens  must  be  In- 
creased. There  was  diactisslon  on  recom- 
mending citizen  review  panels  for  the  capital 
Improvement  programs  In  the  counties.  Per- 
haps even  more  Important  It  w«*  felt.  Is 
the  existence  of  local  environmental  groups 
to  act  as  overseers  to  county  and  related 
governmental  action. 

It  was  considered  necessary  to  communi- 
cate ideas  and  actions  on  an   Inter-county 


A  hlghUght  of  the  conference  was  the 
luncheon  speaker  Ian  McHarg.  Professor, 
Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  author  and  landscape  archi- 
tect. 

Following  the  afternoon  sessions.  Senator 
wnuam  Philip  Goodman  was  introduced  to 
give  a  brief  synopsis  of  hU  bill  on  develop- 
ment rights.  He  described  the  plan  contained 
in  the  bill  as  one  akin  to  treating  the  mas- 
ter plan  of  an  area  as  a  corporation  that  al- 
lows property  owners  within  the  land  to  own 
shares  in  the  development  rights  of  that 
land.  Thus,  when  the  master  plan  Is  adopted, 
stock  (the  development  rights i  is  Issued.  In 
order  to  develop  the  t\-pe  of  activity  that  has 
been  designated  for  the  area,  development 
rights  would  have  to  be  bought,  transferred, 
sold,  etc. 

The  government  could  receive  at  no  cost, 
open  space  for  use  by  the  Public. 

Aiter  the  workshop  chairmen  reported 
briefly  on  the  day's  findings  and  recommen- 
daUons,  Mr.  Dale  Malsel  of  the  Howard 
County  Farm  Bureau,  chairman  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  for  the  conference,  was  Intro- 
duced. Bringing  the  conference  to  a  close. 
he  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  from  those  who 
felt  the  day  had  been  a  success  and  worth 
repeating.  The  response  was  unanimous  In 
favor  of  another  conference.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned.  | 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  list  of 
those  invited  to  the  conferences  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  time.  I  am 
deeply  Indebted  to  Mr  Dale  Maisel  of 
Howard  County  who  acted  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  steering  committee  that  or- 
ganized the  conference.  Without  his  ef- 
forts it  would  not  have  been  the  success 
it  was. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
names  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MONTGOMERT    COUNTT 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Wteland,  9517  Georgia 
Avenue,  Silver  Spring,   Maryland  20910. 

Hlsha  C  Freedman,  Chief  Administrative 
Officer.  County  Office  BuUdlng,  RockvlUe. 
Maryland  20860. 

Mr.  David  O  Sobers  Office  of  Program  Co- 
ordination, County  Office  BuUdlng,  Rock- 
vlUe. Maryland  20860 

Mr.  Donald  L.  McCathran,  Chief,  Division 
of  Deelgn.  2361  Shady  Orove  Road.  Rockvllle. 
Maryland  20850. 

Mr.  Richard  Tustlan.  Assoc.  Director  of 
Planning,  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  & 


Planning  Commission,  8787  Georgia  Avenue, 
SUver  Spring.  Maryland  2080T. 

Mr  Jamee  Oelgerlch,  Envlionmental  PJan- 
ner.  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  ft  Plm- 
nlng  CommlBBlon,  8787  Georgia  Avenue.  8U- 
ver  Spring.  Maryland  20©O7. 

Mr.  Gordon  B.  Lamb,  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  &  Planning  Commission.  8787 
Georgia  Avenue,  Sliver  Spring,  Maryland 
20S07 

Mr.  Robert  C.  McDonell.  Staff  Dlrectcr, 
Montgomery  Oounty  Council.  County  Offlce 
BuUdlng.  RockvUle.  Maryland  208SO. 

Mrs.  Idamae  Oarrott,  Montgomery  County 
CouncU.  County  Office  BuUdlng.  Rockvllls, 
Maryland  20850. 

Mr.  David  C.  Smith,  President,  Suburban 
Maryland  HomebuUders,  9617  Georgia  A?»- 
nue,  SUver  Spring.  Maryland  20910. 

Mr.  William  H.  Huaamann,  Deputy  Chtof 
Administrative  Officer.  County  Office  BuUd- 
lng. RockvUle,  Maryland  20660. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Lynch,  Director  of  Public 
Works,  2361  Shady  Grove  Road,  RockvlUs, 
Maryland  20850. 

Mr.  H  Clay  Ervlne,  Chief,  Division  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Services.  Montgomery 
County  Government,  County  Office  BuUdlng, 
RockvUle,  Maryland  30860. 

Mr  John  A.  Conway,  Chief  of  General  Plan, 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  &  Planning 
Commission.  8787  Georgia  Avenue.  SUver 
Spring,  Maryland  20907. 

Mr  Cameron  Wlegand.  Environmental 
Planner.  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  k 
Planning  Commission,  87arr  Georgia  Avenns, 
SUver  Spring.  Maryland  20907. 

Mr  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital  Park  &  Plaixnlng  Commission, 
8787  Georgia  Avenue,  SUver  Spring,  Marylsnd 
20907.  ^„ 

Mrs.  Frances  L.  Abrams,  Planning  Policy 
Coordinator.  Montgomery  County  Council, 
County  Office  BuUdlng,  RockvUle,  Maryland 

208&0 

Mr  Sidney  Kramer.  Montgomery  County 
CouncU.  County  Office  BuUdlng,  RockvUls, 
Maryland  20850. 

Mr  James  P.  Gleason,  Montgomery  County 
Executive,  County  Office  BuUdlng.  RockvUle, 
Maryland  20850. 

Mr  John  A.  Hansman,  Assistant  Director. 
Office  of  Program  Coordination.  County  Of- 
fice BuUdlng.  RockvUle.   Maryland  2O8S0. 

Mr.  James  Sayre.  Chief.  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering. 2351  Shady  Grove  Road.  RockvUle, 
Maryland  20860. 

Mr  John  P.  Hewitt.  Executive  Director, 
Maryland -National  Capital  Park  &  Planning 
Commission.  8787  Georgia  Avenue.  SUver 
Spring,  Md  20907. 

Mr.  John  J  Broda.  Development  CoOTdlna- 
tor  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  ft 
Planning  Commission,  8787  Georgia  Avenue, 
SUver  Spring,  Maryland  20907. 

Mr  Robert  E.  Brennan,  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  &  Planning  Commission.  8787 
Georgia    Avenue.    Sliver    Spring.    Maryland 

20907  ,  . 

Esther  P  Oelman,  Maryland-National  cap- 
ital Park  k  Planning  Commission.  8787  Geor- 
gia Avenue,  Sliver  Spring.  Maryland  20907. 

Mr.  Dlckran  Y.  Hovseplan.  Montgomery 
County  CouncU,  County  Office  Building. 
Rockvllle.  Maryland  20860. 

Mr.  Neal  Potter.  Montgomery  County 
CoimcU,  County  Office  Building.  RockvUle, 
Maryland  20860. 

Mrs.  Ellzageth  L.  Scull.  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty CouncU.  County  Office  BuUdlng,  BocK- 
vUle.  Maryland  20860. 

Mr.  AchUles  M.  Tuchtan,  Mayor.  City  « 
RockvUle.  County  Office  BuUdlng.  RockvUls. 
Maryland  20860.  . 

Mr  Sanford  W.  DaUy.  City  Manager  m 
Galthersburg.  City  HaU.  Galthersburg,  Mary- 
land 20760.  , 

Mr.  Grover  K  Walker,  6  RoUlng  Knou 
Court.  Galthersburg,  Maryland  20760. 

Mr.    WUllam    Sher,    Montgomery    Couniy 
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CouncU.   county   Office   BuUdlng.   RockvUle, 

»^''?S.rd   Foote.   City   Manager   of 
JSvi^e.  Coimty  Office  BuUdlng,  BockvUle, 

'^'^^^:  WUllams.   Montgomery   SoU 

i^tlon.  District^  ^,,^,'^^T''  ^'^ 
n„-    Galthersburg.   Maryland   20760. 
to   Chester  M.  Lelshear,  Monrovia,  Mary- 

^^Sllam  H.  WUlcox.  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty^omicu,    county   Office    BuUdlng.    Rock- 

^^^S^C.  Mo??is,  Mayor,  City  of  Oalth- 
erSirrae  N.  Summit  Avenue.  Galthersburg, 

*'S'^Ue'y°'3°  Orlfflth,  6010  Olney-Laytohs- 
X  S    Galthersburg.   Maryland.   20760. 

HOWAKD    COUNTT 

Mr     Paul    R.    Parragut.    5417    HUdebrand 
rourt  Columbia.  Maryland  21043. 
'^T  Alston  Specbt,  Jennings  Chapel  Road. 
nmokevnie.  Maryland  20729. 
^'f   Leonard  Dunn.  10522  0'-«^«  foun- 
tain Circle,  Columbia,  Maryland  21043. 

Sr  Oiarles  E.  Wehland.  6451  Lawyers  HIU 
R<ikd,  EUtridge.  Maryland  21227. 
^  James  R.  Moxley.  Jr.,  Route  144,  West 
syiendshtD,  Maryland  21794. 

to    Robert    S     Norton.    Jr..    Driver   Road. 
Marrtottsvllle,  Marvland  21104. 
"^^  Robert   E.   Stansfleld,   10122    Century 
nrive  Elllcott  City,  Maryland  21043. 
°^-  Gerald    W.    VonMayer,    10384    Barcan 
rircle  Columbia.  Maryland  21043. 
^  £  Omar  J.  Jones.  County  Executive,  4075 
Colmnbla     Road,     EUlcott     City,     MaryUnd 

"to'  Lewis    S.   Nlppard,    Route    144,    West 
Friendship,  Maryland  21794.  r,,,rtr« 

Dr    Aelred  D.  Gels.  Trotter  Road,  Clarks- 
yiUe,  Maryland  21029.  /^k»t-i 

to    William    P.    Brendel,    Union    Chapel 
Softd.  Woodbine,  Maryland  21797.  

to.  Robert  E.  Watson.  Summer  HUl  Farm, 
Qlenelg.  Maryland  21737.  -,„,♦ 

to  WilUam  Jefferson.  10944  Rock  Coast 
Road'  Columbia.  Maryland  21043. 

to.  John  Shallcross.  11362  Hcmewood  Road. 
Elllcott  City,  Maryland  21043. 

Mrs.  Doris  Thompson.  The  Times.  Co- 
lumbia Man,   Columbia,   Maryland   21043. 

Dr  M  Thomas  Ooedeke.  2637  Turf  Val- 
ley Road.  Elllcott  City,  Maryland  21043. 

to  Edgar  C.  KUbourne,  6713  Carllnda 
Avenue.  Elllcott  City,  Maryland  21043.^ 

to  Michael  Vlscontl,  Community  Devel- 
opment. The  Rouse  Company.  Columbia 
Maryland  21043.  -„^,,. 

to.  Michael  D.  Spear,  10381  Barcan  Circle, 
Columbia,  Maryland  21043. 

Dr.  John  Sundstrom.  Route  32,  aarksvllle. 
Maryland  21029  .-^^ 

to  Albert  Dlehl,  Regional  Planning  Office. 
701   St.   Paul    Street,    Baltimore,    Maryland 

21202. 

to.  Roger  Holtman,  306  N.  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore.  Marvland  21201. 

Mrs.  Helen  Ruther.  5001  Green  Mountain 
Circle.  Columbia,  Maryland  21043. 

to.  Rldgely  Jones.  Old  Frederick  Road, 
Svkesvllle,  Marvland  21784. 

to.  Jack  Helm.  4321  Hartwlck  Road,  Col- 
lege Park.  Marvland  20740. 

to.  Frederick  K.  Schoenbrodt.  3702  Llgon 
Road,  Elllcott  City.  Maryland  21043. 

Mrs  Cmthla  Croce,  The  Columbia  Filer, 
9033C  Red  Branch  Road,  Columbia,  Mary- 
land 21043. 

to     J     Gordon    Warfleld,    MarrtottsvUle. 

Maryland  21104. 

Mr  P  Grove  Miller.  Route  1.  North  Bast. 
Marvland  21901. 

Mr.  Jesse  Smith.  Slayton  House.  Columbia, 
Maryland  21043. 

Mr  Robert  Dorenberger.  Contee  Sand  & 
Gravel.  PO.  Box  460,  Laurel.  Maryland,  20810, 


Mr  Wallace  L.  HaU,  Route  1,  Box  277. 
HughesvUle,  Maryland  30687. 

Mr  David  CarroU.  Richard  P.  Browne  Aaao- 
clates.  American  City  Building.  6th  Fl.,  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  Uoyd  O.  Knowles.  Wa2  Pepple  Drive, 
ElUcott  City.  Maryland  210«. 

Mr.  WlUlam  A.  Altman.  9710  Owynn  Park 
Drive,  EUlcott  City,  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  Melvln  E.  Srtiledt.  Highland,  Maryland 

20777.  ..  _ 

Mr.  T.  AUan  Stradley,  Chestertown.  Mary- 
land 21620.  ^       ,.  _i   „ 
Mr.   N.   Thomas  Whlttlngton,   Jr.,   Marlon 
Station.  Maryland  21838. 

Mr.  WUllam  R.  RusseU.  Jr..  Vlce-Prealdent. 
First  National  Bank  of  Maryland.  Light  & 
Redwood  Streets.  Baltimore.  Maryland  21203. 
Mr  Jack  Anderson,  Regional  Planning 
CouncU.  701  St  Paul  Street.  Baltimore,  i«ary- 
land  21202.  „     _^ 

Mrs.  Rldgely  Jones.  Old  Frederick  Road, 
Svkesvllle,  Maryland  21784 

"Mr  John  H.  Gibson.  USDA  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  4321  Hartwlck  Road.  CoUege 
Park.  Maryland  20740. 

Mr  John  Mathias,  Richard  P.  Browne  As- 
sociates. American  City  BuUdlng.  6th  Fl.. 
Columbia.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  Claude  Kruhni,  Route  32.  ClarksvUle, 
Maryland  21029. 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Browne,  Richard  P  Browne 
Associates,  American  City  B\iUdUig,  6th  Fl., 
Columbia,  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  George  Lechllder,  23200  LaytonsvUle 
Road    Galthersburg.  Maryland  20760. 

Honorable  Frederick  C.  MaUtus.  Cam- 
bridge, Marvland  21613. 

Mr.  Dale  "z  Malsel.  12789  FoUy  Qtiarter 
Road,  EUicott  City,  Maryland  21043. 

Mr  Lawrence  Nelson,  Frederick  Coimty 
Planning,  Winchester  HaU,  East  Church 
Street.    Frederick,   Maryland   21701. 

Mr.  Charles  Osbourn.  in,  436  W.  Bel  Air 
Avenue,    Aberdeen.    Maryland   21001. 

Mr.  James  Rouse.  10354  Wlndstream  Drive. 
Columbia,  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  David  Shaw,  Westminster,  Maryland 
21157. 

Dr.  Prank  L.  Bentz.  University  of  Mary- 
land. CoUege  Park.  Maryland  20742. 

Honorable  James  Clark.  Route  108,  Elllcott 
City,  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  Henry  PosteU,  Richard  P.  Browne  As- 
sociates, American  City  Building.  6th  FL. 
Columbia.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  E.  Rankin  Lusby,  Maryland  Farm  Bu- 
reau, Inc.,  Box  337,  RandaUstown.  Maryland 

21133 

Mrs.  Marlon  McCoy,  Director  of  Planning, 
Anne  Arundel  County  Office  Bldg..  Annai»Us, 
Maryland  21404. 

Mr.   Keith   Myers,    Sharpstaurg.   Maryland 

21782. 

Mr.  J.  Hiigh  Nichols.  6117  Sebring  Drive, 
Elllcott  City,  Maryland  31043. 

Carolyn  D.  Price,  Frederick  County  Plan- 
ning Com..  Winchester  HaU,  East  Church 
Street,  Frederick,  Maryland  21701. 

Mr.  WUmer  Sanner,  3109  Edgewood  Road. 
EUlcott  City,  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  David  Shaw,  6972  Turnabout  I*ne. 
Columbia.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  Hugh  Burgess,  S999  CoUege  Avenue. 
ElUcott  Cltv,  Maryland  21043. 

Dr  Edward  Cochran.  PindeU  School  Road. 
ClarksvUle.  Maryland  21029.  ^  _^  v. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Haas.  8©01  Old  Frederick 
Road,  ElUcott  City.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  E  Marcum  Lynch.  9036  Dunloggln 
Road.  Elllcott  City.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  CUflord  Mclntyre.  Director  of  Natural 
Resources.  American  Farm  Bureau.  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20004. 

Mr  Charles  E.  MUler.  Gray  Rock  Farm. 
Frederick  Road,  EUlcott  City,  Maryland 
21043. 

Mr.  G.  WlUard  Oakley,  Route  5,  Salisbury, 

Maryland  21801. 


Honorable  George  A.  Prle«,  PhoenU.  Mary- 
land 21181.  „         __  . 

Mr.  John  SchUUnger.  New  Cut  Aoad. 
Severn.    Marvland    21144. 

Dr  Theodore  Sldor.  3428  AdminlstraUon 
BuUdlng.  Office  of  the  S«»etary.  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.C.  20260. 

Dr.  Gordon  Calms.  8628  Ptneway  Drive. 
Laurel.    Marvland    20810. 

Mr    Edward   H    Covell.    Baaton.   Maryland 

21601 

Mr  Howard  Crist.  Jr..  Burnt  Woods  Road. 
Glenelg.  Maryland  21737. 

Mr.  W.  Scott  Ditch.  10985  Swansfleld  Road, 
Columbia.  Marvland  21043. 

Mr.  WUber  Dove.  Woodbine.  Maryland 
21797 

Mr.  Thomas  C  Duley.  Box  246.  Upper  Marl- 
tx>ro  Maryland  20870. 

Mrs.  James  PlUpczak.  9190  Wlnteroom 
Lane,   Columbia.   Maryland   21048. 

Mrs.  CofirUe  Finney.  3409  Pleroe  Drive,  El- 
Ucott City.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  George  E.  Gavrells,  Baltimore  County 
Planning.  301  Jefferson  BuUdlng,  Towson, 
Maryland  21204. 

Honorable  William  J.  Goodman.  3811  River- 
dale   Road.  Riverdale.   Maryland  20840 

Mr.  WUUam  Hanna.  St.  Johns  Lane,  ElU- 
cott Cltv,  Maryland  21043. 

Honorable  John  Haj-greaves,  Federalsburg, 
Maryland  21632.  ^  ,, 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Harris,  10513  WUllam  TeU 
Lane.  Columbia.  Maryland  21043. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hlggtos.  3788  Church  Road. 
EUlcott  City.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  James  Hoi  way.  6215  Lawyers  HIU  Road. 
Elkrtdge.  Marvlai»d  21227. 

Mr.  Young  D  Hance,  Prince  Frederick, 
Maryland  20678. 

Mrs.  Ernie  A.  Honlg,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

2O034 

Mr  Lawrence  Johnson,  Director.  Frederick 
Oounty  Planning,  WlnchesWr  HaU.  Eas* 
Church  Street.  Frederick.  Maryland  31701. 

Mr.  John  Jones,  Underwood  Road.  Sykes- 
vUle,  Maryland  21784. 

Dr.  James  Carpenter.  3906  McAlplne  Road. 
EUlcott  City,  Maryland  21043. 

Dr.  Robert  Waller,  5467  HUdebrand  Court. 
Columbia,  Msu-vland  21043 

Mr.  Frank  CockreU,  Route  108,  Clarks- 
vlUe,  Maryland  21029 

Dr.  Erik  Rlfkln  5306  Slipper  Court.  Colum- 
bia. Marvland  21043. 

Mr.  Lee  McParlane.  5645  Montgomery 
Road  Elllcott  Cltv.  Maryland  21043. 

Dr.  Bernard  Nebel.  10407  May  Wind  Court. 
Columbia.  Marvland  21043. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Keeton,  10989  Swansfleld  Road. 
Columbia.  Maryland  21403. 

Mr.  Richard  TaUcln,  Suite  117,  Teachers 
Bldg    Columbia.  Maryland  21043. 

Mrs.  Anita  Irlbe  Mink  Hollow  Road.  High- 
land, Marvland  20777 

Mr.  Robert  Malloy,  AUvlew  Inn.  Route  108. 
EUlcott  City,  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  Norman  Winkler  1017  Paaturegate 
Lane.  Columbia.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr  John  E.  Cooper.  8896  Town  and  Country 
Blvd .  EUlcott  City.  Maryland  21043. 

Glnl  Edwards.  10662  Green  Mountain  Cir- 
cle, Columbia.  Maryland  21403. 

Mr  Palmer  WUie.  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, county  Office  BuUdlng.  3460  OJurt 
House  Drive.  Elllcott  CUy.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr  John  Antenucci.  9397  Indian  Camp 
Road  Columbia.  Maryland  21043 

Mr.  Tom  Brlzynskl.  Bryant  Woods  School, 
Columbia.  Maryland  21048 

Mr.  RuBseU  Sadler.  9893  Postwlck  Road. 
BlUoott  Cltv.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr  Staniev  Bovd.  Human  Ecology  Center, 
Suite  400,  wilde  Lake  VUlage  Green,  Colum- 
bia, Maryland  21043. 

Mrs.  John  Ennls,  9410  Crosby  Road,  SUver 
Spring,  Maryland. 
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CAMMOLL  COUNTV 


Mr.  Herbert  O.  Rice,  Board  of  County  Oom- 
ml«loner«,  County  Office  BuUdlng,  We«t- 
mlnater,  Maryland  31167. 

Mr.  Crtlu*  L.  Brown,  Ch*lrm»n,  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commlaalon,  c/o  SykeevUle  State 
Bank,  SykeaTllle.  Maryland  31784. 

Mr.  C.  Rogers  Hall.  Attorney,  Court  Street. 
Westminster,  Maryland  311S7. 

b4r.  J.  Norman  Oraham.  Board  of  County 
Commissioners.  County  Office  Building,  West- 
minster, Maryland  31187. 

Ui.  Charles  Shaffer,  Director,  Carroll  Coun- 
ty-Westminster Chamber  of  Commerce,  Box 
871.  Westminster.  Maryland  31157. 

Mr.  James  Shrlver,  Jr.,  Route  1,  Westmin- 
ster, Maryland  21157. 

Mr  Oeorge  A.  Orler,  Administrative  Aaalst- 
ant.  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  County 
Offlc*  BuUdlng.  Westminster,  Maryland  31157. 
Dr.  James  P.  Earp,  Director.  Economic  De- 
Telopment  Commission,  County  Office  BuUd- 
lng,  Westminster,   Maryland  31157. 

Mr.  Francis  Staley,  Route  3,  Westminster. 
Maryland  31167. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Wachter.  Home  Bullden  Assn. 
of  Maryland,  763  Falrmount  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland  31304 

Mr.  John  Sanders,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Post  Office  Building,  Box  196,  Westmln- 
st«r.  Blaryland  31157. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Jones,  County  Extension 
Agent,  County  Office  Building,  Westminster, 
Maryland  31167. 

Mr.  James  D.  Norvell,  Planner,  Oounty  Of- 
fice Building,  Westminster,  Maryland  31157. 
Mr.  Frederick  Klein,  o/o  The  Homestead. 
Route   3.   Umon  Mills.   Westminster,   Mary- 
land 31157. 

Mr  Wayne  Kurtz,  District  Soil  Conserva- 
tion AasUtant,  County  Office  Building,  Weet- 
mlnster,  Maryland  31167. 

Mr.  Edmund  R.  Cueman.  Planning  Direc- 
tor. Oounty  Office  BuUdlng.  Westminster, 
Maryland  31157 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Wlshart,  Zoning  Administrator, 
Ctounty  Office  Building.  Westminster,  Mary- 
land 31157. 

Dr.  Oeorge  Thomas,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  County  Office  BuUdlng,  Westminster, 
Maryland  21157 

Mr.  Robert  B»lr,  Parks  and  Recreation, 
County  Office  Building.  Westminster,  Mary- 
land 31157. 

Mr.  Walter  Bockmlller.  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  and  Parks,  Westminster, 
Maryland  31167. 

Mr.  James  Scbwvrtz.  Manager,  C  and  P 
Telephone  Company,  Bast  Main  Street,  West- 
minster, Maryland  31157. 

rSZDKEICK  COONTT 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Lakln,  Chairman,  Catoctln 
Sou  Conservation  District,  Jefferson,  Mary- 
land 31766. 

Mr.  Ken  WlUett,  SUte  Forester,  1198  East 
Street,  Frsderlck,  Maryland  31701. 

Mr.  Robert  Klein.  Chairman.  Frederick 
County  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission, 
Rose  HIU  Maiusr.  N.  Market  St..  Frederick. 
Maryland  31701. 

Mrs.  Charles  Banner,  33  Kline  Boulevard, 
Predsrlck,  Maryland  31701. 

Mr.  Richard  Oroasnlckle,  Route  1.  Union 
Bridge,  tlaryland  31701. 

Mr.  Paul  Edwards.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 11 W  East  Street,  Frederick,  Maryland 
31701. 

Mr  Edward  F.  Bolter,  Chairman,  Frederick 
County  Planning  Com.,  Winchester  Hall, 
Frederick.  Maryland  31701. 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Musselman,  Municipal  Plan- 
ning Consultant.  Frederick  County  Planning 
Com.,  Winchester  Hall,  Frederick,  Maryland 
31701. 

Mr.  John  A.  Derr,  President,  Frederick 
County  Commissioners,  wmcheeter  Hall, 
Frederick,  Maryland  21701. 

Mrs.  NeUle  Roby,  9  North  Third  Avenue. 
Brunswick,  Maryland  31716. 

Mr     James    H     GUford,    Delegate    to    the 


O  te  O  Canal  Park  Planning  Committee.  1198 
Bast  Street,  Frederick,  Maryland  31701. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Wight.  Frederick  County 
Planning  Com.,  Winchester  Hall.  Frederick. 
Marjland  31701. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Bowers,  Chairman,  Frederick 
Historic  District  Commlttse,  121  North  Court 
Street,  Frederick,  Maryland  21701. 

Mr.  Donald  L.  L«wla,  Frederick  county 
Commissioners,  Winchester  Hall,  Frederick 
Maryland  31701. 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  Morrison.  106  North  Court 
Street.  Frederick,  Maryland  21701. 

Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Dorsey.  Frederick  County 
Commissioners,  Winchester  Hall,  Frederick, 
Maryland  31701. 

Mrs.  Karl  Larsen,  President,  ticague  of 
Women  Voters,  Route  1,  Frederick,  Mary- 
land   21701. 

Mr.  Raymond  Kellholts,  Route  2,  Emmlts- 
burg.  Maryland  21727. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Broslus.  Llnganore  Corpora- 
tion, P.O.  Box  651,  Frederick,  Maryland 
21701. 

PRINCE   GEORGES   COUNTY 

Mr.  John  Lancaster,  Jr.,  Extension  Service, 
16209  Main  Street.  Upper  Marlboro,  Mary- 
land   20870. 

Councilman  Francis  White,  Court  House, 
Upper  Marlboro.  Maryland  20870. 

Mr.  Ken  CoUlns,  Planner.  Office  of  Chief 
Administrative  Officer.  Court  House,  Upper 
Marlboro.  Maryland  20870. 

Mrs.  Johanna  S.  Norrta.  Washington  Sub- 
urban Sanitary  Commission,  4017  Hamilton 
Street.    Hyattsvllle,    Maryland    20781. 

Mr.  George  Valladares,  Park  and  Planning, 
Court  House.  Upper  Marlboro.  Maryland 
20870 


Mr.  Warren  Kershaw.  Park  and  Planning. 
Court  House,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland 
20870. 

Mr.  James  K. Extension  Service, 

15209   Main   Street,   Upper   Marlboro,   Mary- 
land 20870. 

Mr.  Ken  Duncan,  County  CouncU,  Court 
House,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland  20870. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Chen.  Office  of  Chief  Ad- 
ministrative Officer.  Court  House,  Upper 
Marlboro,  Maryland  20870. 

Mr.  Huffman,  Washington  Suburban  Sani- 
tary Com.,  4017  HamUton  Street,  HyattsvlUe, 
Maryland  20781. 

Mr.  John  F.  Downs,  Jr.,  Park  &  Planning, 
Court  House,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland 
20870. 

Mr.  Lester  Smith,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland  20870. 

Mr.  Mike  Davis,  Planner,  Office  of  Chief 
Administrative  Officer.  Coxirt  House.  Upper 
Marlboro.  Maryland  20870. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Edwards,  Office  of  Chief  Ad- 
mlnUtratlve  Officer.  Court  House,  Upper 
Marlboro,  Mar>land  20870. 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  O'Leary.  10110  Livingston 
Road.  Oxen  HlU,  Maryland  20022. 

Mr.  Robert  Arclprete,  Park  &  PlannUig, 
Court    House,    Upper     Marlboro,    Maryland 

30870. 

BALTUfoac  cotmrr 


Honorable  Francis  C.  Barrett.  Baltlmon, 
County  CouncU,  County  Office  BuUdlng,  Tow- 
son.  Maryland  31304. 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Kaltenbacb.  Department  of 
Public  Works,  County  Offioe  BuUdlng,  Tow- 
son,  Maryland  31204. 

Mr.  Ual  Dutterer,  Citizens  Planning  and 
Housing,  600  E.  Joppa  Road.  Towson,  Mary. 
land  21204. 

Mr.  Steve  CoUlns,  Baltimore  County  of 
Public  Works,  County  Office  BuUdlng,  Tow- 
son.  Maryland  31304. 

Mr.  Otto  Koelllng,  Maryland  Department  of 
Forests  and  Parks,  Baltimore  Agricultural 
Bldg.,  CockeysvUle.  Maryland  31030. 

Mrs.  Solmon  Rogers,  7800  Seven  MUe  Lan«, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21208. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hartllne,  Long  Green  Com- 
munity CouncU,  Baldwin,  Maryland  21013. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Allen,  Chairman,  Recreation 
and  Parks  Bo«u^,  412-A  Jefferson  BuUdlng, 
Towson.  Maryland  31304. 

Mr.  Walter  Kratzmeler,  Baltimore  County 
Planning  Office,  Room  301,  Jefferson  BuUdlnj, 
Towson,  Maryland  21304. 

Mr.  WUllam  Trimble,  8r.,  Oakdene,  VaU«y 
Road.  BrooklandvUle,  Maryland  21022. 

Honorable  G.  Walter  Tyrle,  Baltimore 
County  CouncU,  County  Office  BuUdlng,  Tow- 
son, Maryland  31304. 

Mr.  George  Pry  or,  Baltimore  County  Plan- 
ning Office,  County  Office  BuUdlng,  Towson. 
Maryland  31204. 

Mr.  MaiUey  Gately,  Home  BuUders  Assocls- 
tlon,  762  Falrmount  Avenue,  Towson,  Mary- 
land 21204. 

Mr.  Stoney  Fraley,  Open  Space  Planner, 
Baltimore  County  Office  of  Planning,  301  Jef- 
ferson Bldg.,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  McKean,  Caves  Road,  Route  J, 
Owlngs  Mills,  Maryland  31217. 

Mr.   Wallace   Knight,  Oounty  Agricultural 
BuUdlng,  CockeysvUle,  Maryland  21030. 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Price.  Stockton  Farm,  Phoe- 
nix. Maryland  21131. 

Mr.  Hubert  I.  Snyder,  343  Old  TraU,  Balti- 
more, Maryland  21212. 

Mrs.  Judy  Baer,  CPHA  Planning  Commit- 
tee, Box  346,  JarrettsvlUe  Pike.  Monkton, 
Maryland  31111. 

Honorable  Dale  Anderson,  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty Executive,  County  Office  BuUdmg,  Towson, 
Maryland  21304. 

Honorable  C.  A.  Porter  Hopkins,  Falls  Rosd, 
Glyndon,  Maryland  21071. 

Mr.  William  C.  McDonneU.  The  Valleyi 
Planning  CouncU.  212  Washington  Avenue, 
Towson,  Maryland  31304. 

Mr.  Oeorge  A.  WUls,  President,  Maryland 
Environmental  Trust.  8  E.  Mulberry  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21202. 

Mr.  Thomas  Devlin.  Director.  Baltlmor* 
County  Health  Dept..  Jefferson  BuUdlng, 
106  W  Chesapeake  Avenue,  Towson,  Mary- 
land 21304. 

Mr.  James  Keelty,  Developer,  61  E.  P»- 
donla  Road,  Tlmonlum,  Maryland  21093. 

Mr.  Richard  Moore.  Gaylord  Brooks.  Inc., 
Glen  Arm  Road  near  Manor  Road,  Glen  Arm, 
Maryland  21057. 
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Dr.  John  W.  Foerstsr.  Professor.  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Sciences.  Goucher  College. 
Towson.  Maryland  31304. 

Mr.  Harry  Coulter.  Baltimore  County  De- 
partment of  Recreation  and  Parts,  301  Wash- 
ington  Avenue,  Towson,  Maryland  31304. 

Mr.  Paul  Helm,  Baltimore  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  County  Office  Build- 
ing, Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

Mr.  Paul  Solomon,  Baltimore  County  Office 
of  Plan.,  Room  301.  Jefferson  BuUdlng,  Tow- 
son, Maryland  31204 

Mr.  WUUam  J.  Tlerney,  Director.  Baltimore 
Oounty  Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks, 
301   Washington'  Avenue,  Towson,  Maryland 

31204. 

Mrs.  LeUa  Kaufman,  Chairman.  Cockeys- 
vlUe  Recreation  CouncU,  226  Warren  Road, 
CockeysvUle,  Maryland  21030. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Beck,  Architect,  203  Wash- 
ington Avenue.  Towsqp.  Maryland  31304. 


owsop, 


Akk*  AaxJHDKi,  County 
Mr.    Daniel    Tsamotiraa.    Assistant    Chief 
Engineer,     Department     of     Public    Worta, 
County  Office  BuUdlng,  Annapolis,  Maryland 
21404. 

Mrs.  Florence  Beck  Kurdle,  Office  of  Plan- 
ning &  Zoning,  County  Office  BuUdUig,  An- 
napolis. Maryland  3140*. 

Mr.  John  MakeU.  Director,  Anne  Arundel 
Oounty  Department  of  Becreatlon  and  P»r^ 
County  Office  Building,  Annapolis,  MarylaM 

21404. 

Mr.  Sergio  Rodrlguea.  Offioe  of  Planning 
&  Zoning,  Oounty  Offlc«  BuUdlng,  Annapolto, 
Maryland  21404. 

Mr.  L.  Marshall  Dowllng.  Pres.,  S«Mn» 
River  Association,  c/o  Mrs.  Marlon  McCoy, 
County  Office  BuUdlng,  Annapolis,  Maryland 
21404.  ^, 

Mr.   Charles   Hancock,   Anne  Arundel  8«i 


n-n-«rvation  Dtetrtct,  County  Offlcs  Bufld- 

^^^^jiioous,  Maryland  31404, 
^J^^^k.  Blbrlch,  Jr..  Office  of  Plan- 
Ji'^^Zis^.  county  Offlc.  BuUdlng.  An- 
rjikis,  Maryland  31404.  .„,„^„ 

W^WUllam  P.  Doepkens,  Anne  Arundel 
mTmtv  Forest  Conservancy  Board,  County 
K  BuUdmg,  Annapolis,  Maryland  81404. 
°^  ^i^N.  Oaudh,  Office  of  Planning 
ft  boning,  oounty  Office  BuUdlng,  Annapolis. 

**S'*StJirM.  Love.  Archlt«>t.  c/o  Mrs. 
Marion  McCoy.  County  Office  BuUdlng,  An- 
n^olls,  Maryland  31404. 

SrPFlXlilNTAL   UST 

Mr  James  B.  Coulter,  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources,  SUte  Office  BuUdlng,  Annapolis, 
Maryland  21401. 

The  Honorable  Louis  L.  Goldstein,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  State  of  Maryland, 
Annapolis,  Maryland  31404. 

Mr  Spencer  Ellis,  Assistant  Secretary.  Stot* 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  State  Office 
Building.  Annapolis.  Maryland  31«)l. 

Mr  Richard  Pelskl,  Mayor  of  Greenbelt, 
106  Rosewood  Drive,  Greenbelt,  Maryland 
20770. 


Mr.'  Ralph  Chare,  1129  N.  Calvert  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  31202.  .   ,  ^    , 

Mr  Richard  Stelner,  School  of  Social  Work 
Mid  Community  Planning,  University  of 
Maryland,  525  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21201.  .  „,    ,        ^ 

Mr  Ray  Borom,  School  of  Social  Work  and 
Community  Planning,  University  of  Mary- 
land, 525  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21201. 

Mr  Richard  Alpher,  President,  Sprlnghlll 
Lake  Civic  Assoc.,  6308  Breezewood  Drive, 
Greenbelt,  Maryland  20770. 

Mr  Jack  L.  Polklns,  Deputy  Supervisor  of 
Assessments.  Court  House,  Upper  Marlboro, 
Maryland  20870. 

Dr  Fred  Miller,  Agronomy  Department, 
CoUege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Mary- 
land, CoUege  Park.  Maryland  20740. 

Mr  Nell  Solomon,  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  301  W.  Pres- 
ton Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21301. 

Mr  CarvlUe  Akehurst,  Chairman.  Regional 
Planning  CouncU,  701  St.  Paul  Street,  Balti- 
more .  Maryland  2 1 202 . 

Jeanne  Greene,  Regional  Planning  Council, 
701  St.  Paul  Street.  Baltimore.  Maryland 
21202. 

Mr.  Stanley  Knock,  Chairman,  Community 
Housing  &  Development,  410  S.  Monroe 
Street,  Baltimore,   Maryland   31233. 

Mr.  Herman  Stelngraph,  School  of  So- 
cial Work  and  Community  Planning,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  525  W.  Redwood  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201. 

Gloria  Lewis,  School  of  Social  Work  and 
Community  Planning,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 525  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21301. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Mathes,  Central  Atlantic  En- 
vironmental Service.  1717  Massachusetts 
Ave  ,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

Mr.  John  Meyer,  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners. County  Office  BuUdlng,  West- 
minster, Maryland  31167. 

Mr.  Vladamlr  Wahbe,  SecreUry,  State  De- 
partment of  Planning,  301  W.  Preston  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21301. 

Mr.  Jacob  Kamlnsky,  Reglnal  Planning 
CouncU,  701  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21202. 

Mr.  James  Glese,  City  Manager  of  Green- 
belt. Greenbelt,  Maryland  20770. 

Mr.  George  Laurent.  BaltUnore  Neighbor- 
hoods, Inc..  25  W.  25th  Street.  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21218. 

Mr.  Leonard  Simmons,  Chairman,  Commu- 
nity Orgalzatlon  Dept.,  University  of  Mary- 
land. Baltimore  Campus.  626  W.  Redwood 
Street,  Baltimore.  Maryland  21201. 

Barbara  O'BanUn.  HUD  Regional  OfBoe, 
State  Office  BuUdlng,  301  W.  Prseton  Street, 
Baltimore.  Maryland  21201. 


Mr  HarrtBon  Wsymouth,  Boonomlc  Ds- 
TOlopmsnt  Dept.  Owrtsr  BuUdlng,  3700  Bast- 
West  Highway.  HyattsvlUe.  Maryland  30783. 

Mr  Bdmond  M.  Presen.  Planner,  Planning 
CoordinaUon.  Covirt  Btouse.  Upper  Marlboro. 
Maryland  20870. 

Mr.  Wlnfleld  M.  KeUy,  Jr.,  Chairman- 
County  OouneU,  Court  House,  Upper  Marl- 
boro, Md    30870. 

Mr  Charles  B.  Callow.  County  Council. 
Court  House.  Upper  Marlboro.  UA.  30870. 

Mr.  John  J.  Oarrlty.  County  CouncU.  Court 
House,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  20870. 

Mr.  Ronald  R.  Reeder,  County  CouncU, 
Court  House,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  20870. 

Mr  Jack  Jones,  Plper-Marbury,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdmg.  Light  and  Redwood 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

Mr.  James  L.  Fisher,  President,  Towson 
State  CoUege.  Towson,  Md.  21204. 

Mr  Richard  L.  Hlllman.  HUlman  and  HUl- 
man.  Attorneys  at  Law.  Annapolis,  Md.  21404. 

Mr  John  Burcham,  Vice  Chairman— County 
Council,  Court  House,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md 

20870.  „ 

Mr  Francis  B.  Francois.  County  CouncU. 
Court  House,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  30870. 

Mr  Royal  Hart,  County  CouncU,  Court 
House,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  30870. 

Mr  Jones  Dickinson,  Sherwood  Feed  Miue, 
500  President  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  31302. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Bassler,  4994  Sheppards  Lane, 
ElUcott  City.  Maryland  21043. 

Mr  WUllam  A.  Arnold.  Charles  H.  Stei- 
fey,  Inc..  18  E.  Lexington  Street.  Baltimore, 

Maryland  21203.  

Mr.  Kent  MuUlkln.  79  Market  Street,  An- 
napolis, Maryland  21401 

Mr.  Samuel  Bogley.  County  CouncU,  Court 
House.  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  20870. 

Gladys  Noon  Spellman,  County  CouncU, 
Court  House.  Upper  Marlboro.  Md.  20870. 

Lucille  B.  Potts,  County  Council,  Court 
House,  Upper  Marlboro.  Md.  20870. 

Mr.  Klngdon  Gould,  1726  De  Sales  Street, 
N  W    Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Mr.  James  Shea,  104  Spring  Street,  Galth- 
ersburg.  Md.  20760. 

Dr  Robert  McCan,  President,  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  CoUege,  432  DuPont  Circle  BuUd- 
lng  Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

Mr.  John  W.  Steffey,  Charles  H.  Stefley, 
Inc.,  18  E.  Lexington  Street,  Baltlm<»e, 
Maryland  21202. 

Mr     Jack    Anderson,    Regional    Planning 
CouncU,  701  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 21202.  _  ^     .  ^   „     ^ 
Mrs.   Rldgely   Jones.   Old   Frederick   Road. 
SykesvlUe,  Maryland  21784. 

Mr.  John  H.  Gibson,  Acting  State  Conserva- 
tionist, U8DA  Sou  Conservation  Service,  4321 
Hartwlck  Road,  College  Park.  Mar>land  30740. 
Mr  John  Mathias.  Richard  P.  Browne  Asso- 
ciates, American  City.  Bldg..  6th  Fl..  Colum- 
bia, Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  Henry  Fostell,  Richard  P.  Browne  Asso- 
ciates, American  City  Bldg..  6th  Fl..  Colum- 
Maryland  21043. 

Mr  Albert  Dlehl,  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cU. 701  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

21302  .      „^ ^ 

Mr.  Roger  Holtman,  306  N.  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore.  Maryland  31202. 

Mrs.  Helen  Ruther,  6001  Green  Mountain 
Circle,  Columbia,  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  Robert  Tannenbaum.  Richard  P. 
Browne  Associates,  American  City  Bldg..  ett 
Fl.,  Coliunbla,  Maryland  21043. 

Mr.  Robert  Dorenberger.  Contee  Sand  & 
Oravel.  P.O.  Box  No.  460,  Laurel.  Maryland 
20810  ^       „ 

Mr.  Wallace  L.  Hall.  Route  No.  1,  Box  No. 
277.  Hughesvllle.  Maryland  20637. 

Mr.  David  Carroll,  Blchart  P.  Browne  Asso- 
ciates. American  City  Building.  6th  Fl., 
Ccdumbla,  Maryland  21043. 

Mr  Richard  P.  Browne  Associates.  Amer- 
ican City  Bldg..  6th  Fl..  Columbia,  Maryland 
21043. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  time  when  cities  were  built  on  rock 


bscause  developers,  citizen*  and  govern- 
ments wanted  to  preserve  the  rich  val- 
leys and  farmland  for  agricultural  pro- 
ductioo.  Today  I  am  afraid  we  t«nd  to 
save  the  rocks  ajid  bulldoze  our  best  soil. 
We  have  lost  respect  for  the  farmer  and 
his  contribution  to  America.  We  have 
prostituted  our  land  and  sold  it  to  the 
highest  bidder  without  regard  to  its 
limited  supply.  We  have  dug  up  the  rich 
minerals  and  hunted  the  wUdllfe  as  If 
generations  to  come  have  an  unlimited 

supply.  _,  _ 

The  bill  which  we  are  today  consider- 
ing will  do  a  great  deal  in  helping  these 
problems,  but  it  ^-111  not  solve  them  all. 
We  must  begin  to  encourage  our  govern- 
ments to  listMi  to  one  another  and  talk 
to  one  another  so  they  may  be  able  to 
coordinate    the    development    of    land 
which  affect*  citizens  of  their  respec- 
tive poUtical  Jurisdictions.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  have  one  Jurisdiction 
designing  and  building  without  regard  to 
the  effects  upon  its  neighbors.  How  often 
have  we  seen  high  density  development 
along    the    borderline    of    neighboring 
counties — such  bad   land-use   planning 
could  have  been  corrected  and  prevented 
by  mere  communication  and  a  spirit  of 
understanding.  It  could  be  prevented  by 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  people, 
not    Just    those    within    their    narrow 
Jurisdiction. 

And  this  is  really  what  this  bill  does 
today.  The  bill  has  as  its  objective  the 
creation    of    certoin    land-use    pohcles 
which  are  to  be  applicable  throughout  the 
entire  Nation.  It  does  not  prohibit  each 
city,  or  each  county  from  building  what 
is  in  its  best  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  its  constituents,  but  it  does  say  to 
these  counties  and  cities  that  when  you 
do  develop  and  build,  you  should  con- 
sider national  land-use  policies  and  di- 
rectives. It  also  encoiu^ges  each  State  to 
approach     the     development    of    land 
within  its  borders  on  a  systematic  level. 
No  longer  should  land  be  developed  with- 
out regard  to  the  consequences  of  iU  de- 
velopment or  subsequent  development 
which  might  affect  its  original  purpose. 
The  Federal  Government  also  shares 
the  blame  for  the  present  state  of  poor 
land-use  management.  How  many  times 
do   we   see   Federal   buildings,   PWeral 
projects  which  are  buUt  in  contravention 
of  some  local  land -use  policy  or  some 
other  Federal  policy?  Ckm&lder  the  build- 
ing and  development  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park  in  Dade  County.  PU.  Here 
the  Congress  made  a  decision  to  preserve 
thousands  of  historic  and  beautiful  open 
lands  for  the  generations  to  come  only 
to  be  followed  by  another  Federal  deci- 
sion to  construct  a  Jet  airport  which 
threatened  the  life  of  the  park.  That  was 
simply  bad  land-use  planning  on  the 
part  of   the  Federal  Oovemment--an 
error  which  wasted  thousands  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  many  of  these  mistakes.  We 
simply  do  not  have  enough  land  for  these 
kinds  of  errors.  ,     ^   .  ^ 

With  the  ownership  of  land  today, 
come  responsibilities  as  well  as  rights. 
There  Is  a  right  to  build  and  develop  only 
if  the  responsibility  to  consider  the 
affects  of  the  development  on  others  is 
met;  there  Is  the  right  to  destroy,  only 
if  whitt  Is  destroyed  does  not  destroy  the 
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environment  for  others.  We  need  cooper- 
ation when  It  comes  to  land  dev^pment. 
We  need  understanding.  We  need  preaer- 
vatlon.  With  our  Increasing  population 
and  our  fixed  supply  of  land  we  must 
learn  to  cooperate  with  others  to 
preserve  that  which  is  common  and  es- 
sential to  us  all.  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  a  greater  under- 
standing will  prevail  across  this  Nation. 
I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  a 
contrlbuUon  to  this  legislative  iMwposal. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In 
complete  agreement  with  those  who 
argue  that  there  is  an  acute  and  urgent 
need  for  more  thoughtful,  judicious  con- 
sideration of  the  impact  of  private  and 
governmental  decisions  aflecttog  land 
use  on  our  natural  resources  and  on  en- 
vironmental values.  I  fear,  however,  that 
this  legislation  will  totrude  the  Federal 
presence  far  beyond  the  line  which  ought 
to  divide  Federal  areas  or  responsibility 
and  those  \n  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  argument  is  made  that  unless  leg- 
islation is  enacted  this  year,  too  much 
time   will   be  lost  In  getting  States  to 
accept  their  responsibilities  for  land  use 
decisions  having  greater  than  local  im- 
r>act.  I  would  coimter  that  In  view  of 
existmg  or  pending  Federal  legislation 
designed  to  protect  watersheds  and  wet- 
lands,  and   to   control   powerplant  sit- 
ing,  the   most   pressing   needs   will   be 
met  whije  we  take  the  mmimum  time  re- 
quired that  we  emerge  with  legislation 
which  makes  the  proper  balance  between 
national   and   local   interests.   Further- 
more, I  thmk  that  we  tend  to  underesti- 
mate     the      extent      of      the      public 
government    for    more    effective    land 
use    planning    at    all    levels    of     gov- 
ernment.  I   believe   we    are   witnessing 
a    rapid    development    of    the    public 
consciousness    to    the    need    for    a    far 
less   haphazard   approach   to   land   us- 
age.    This     consciousness     will     cause 
more     and     more     State     legislatures 
to  enact  appropriate  measures  for  the 
Inventory  of  such  lands  and  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  police  powers  over  the  uses 
of   those   lands    In    the   comprehensive 
manner   envisaged   by   this   legislation. 
This  growing  interest  is  reflected  in  the 
National  Symposium  on  State  Environ- 
mental   Legislation,    sponsored    by    the 
Council  of  State  governments,  which  was 
held  in  March  of  this  year  and  which 
developed  reports  and  model  legislative 
language  for  State  land  use  planning. 
There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President, 
but  that  there  are  a  number  of  areas 
where  there  is  a  legitimate  Federal  con- 
cern in  the  use  to  which  private  and 
State-owned  lands  is  put.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  legislation  under  consid- 
eration will  take  us  far  beyond  the  line 
which  ought  to  divide  State  and  Federal 
responsibilities.  Pnuthermore.  It  will  brtag 
pressures  to  bear,  backed  by  economic 
sanctions,  which  may  erode  to  an  unde- 
sirable degree  the  lines  which  now  divide 
State  and  local  responsibilities. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  as 
to  who  is  to  make  the  ultimate  Judgment 
as  to  whether  the  State  land  use  pro- 
grsuna  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  win  In  fact  meet  the  objectives 
of  this  legislation.  The  committee  staff 
tried  to  be  reassuring  on  this  potot  In 


the  memorandum  prepared  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  describing  the 
bill.  The  memorandum  stated  that  "  •  •  • 
the  (Federal)  review  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
(State)  program  will  be  effective,  not 
whether  it  is  'good'  or  'bad'."  I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  would  in  fact  be 
the  result  m  practice.  Is  it  really  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  a  Secretary  would 
not  find  some  procedural  reason  for  dis- 
approving a  program  which  he  In  tact 
believed  to  be  bad?  Based  on  all  experi- 
ence to  date  with  respect  to  other  leg- 
islation, I  fear  that  It  is  not.  Perhaps  my 
concerns  will  be  put  to  rest  during  the 
course  of  the  balances  of  this  debate  and 
my  amendments  to  be  adopted. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  may  proceed  with  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  a  3-mmute  limitation  on 
statements  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
8:30  A.M. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  today. 
It  stand  In  adjournment  until  8:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  In- 
form the  distinguished  majority  whip 
what  my  problems  are.  We  have  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  the  Polecat  Bench 
project  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  Senator  Is  qverly  con- 
cerned when  there  Is  no  need  for  it. 
The  Senate  will  come  m  at  8 :  30  tomorrow 
mommg.  Six  Senators  want  to  speak 
for  15  minutes  each.  That  will  require 
l'/2  hours.  There  will  then  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business.  That  will  take  us  beyond  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  Is  precisely  why  I 
am  concerned,  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  fact  is  that  we  have  scheduled 
a  hearing  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing on  the  Polecat  Bench.  It  will  be  the 
Intention  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
to  be  in  attendance  at  that  hearing.  This 
project  is  very  important  to  my  State. 
I  must  be  present  there.  That  is  another 
reason  that  I  would  hope  that  we  might 
have  action  on  my  amendment  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  we  could  not  do  it  this  evening. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  all  Senators 
will  demonstrate  the  fairness  character- 
istic of  them  and  will  recognize  my  pllglit 
in  wanting  to  be  here  during  the  debate 
on  my  amendment,  and  yet  having  to  be 
present  at  the  committee  hearmgs. 

Mr.     JACKSON.     Madam     President, 

would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.   Madam  President,  I 

vovHd  be  delighted,  and  I  am  sm-e  that 

the  Senator  from  Idaho  representing  the 


minority  side  will  be  delighted,  to  accom> 
modate  the  Senator.  We  can  all  wort 
together  on  this  matter.  We  could  set 
aside  the  Senator's  amendment  until  the 
hearing  Is  over,  because  I  do  not  think 
we  will  be  able  to  finish  the  other  amend- 
ments m  the  meantime.  And  when  the 
hearing  is  over,  we  will  then  take  up  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  will  the  hearing  require? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  will  require  until  12 
o'clock.. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  that  would  be 
fine. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
will  be  delighted  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  be  delighted  to  work  out  aa 
accommodation  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyommg. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, are  we  operatmg  under  morning 

business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis  ) ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes;,  and  I  be  ex- 
cused from  tomorrow's  session  because 

of  oflacial  business.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat 
during  the  consideration  of  the  lana  use 
bill,  Mr.  John  I.  Brooks,  of  my  staff,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFPICER. 
further  morning  business? 


Is  there 


ORDERS     FOR     RECOGNITION     OP 
SENATORS    CHURCH,    CRANSTON, 
TUNNEY,      MONDALE,      RIBICOFF. 
AND  SCOTT  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers tomorrow  under  the  standing  order, 
the   followmg   Senators   be   recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and 
in  the  order  stated:   Senators  Church, 
Cranston,  Tunney,  Mondale,  Ribicoff, 
and  Scott. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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.nwnER     FOR     PERIOD     FOR     THE 

^^SrSACTION        OF        ROUTINE 

;^;^0  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presl 


Only  three  amendments  are  in  order 
on  S.  3939,  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Weickir,  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Cooper.  These  amendments  are  un- 


dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  ^^^  ^.j^j^g  limitations.  Yea-and-nay  votes 

the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the  rec-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  amendments  and  final  pas- 

ojmiUon  of  Senators  on  tomorrow,  there  ^^^  qj  ^Yie  highway  bill. 

be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine  j^  CASE.  What  Is  the  request? 

morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  16  ^^   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  Is  no 

minutes  with  the  usual  3-mmute  llmlta-  request.  I  was  stating  the  program, 

tion  on  statements  therein.  Mr.  CASE.  And  no  amendments  are  to 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  ^^der. 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OP 
LAND  USE  BILL    (S.   632)    ON  TO- 


Mr.  COOK.  There  was  no  statement  by 
the  Senator  as  to  any  time  limitation  on 
roUcall  votes  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  Is  a 
time  limitation  on  amendments  to  the 
land  use  bill  of  30  ndnutes.  There  is  a 


MORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi-  time  limitation  on  the  Cooper  amend 

dent   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  rnent  to  the  highway  bill  of  2  hours 

the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busl-  There  is  a  time  limitation  on  the  amend*     ^^  ^^ ^ _    

ness  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  turn  to  ttie  ment  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  1  hour  and  a     tiorT'ancJ  ^Teiopment  for  a   term  of  five 

consideration  of  S.  632,  the  land  use  bill,  time  limitation  on  the  amendment  of     years;  United  states  Alternate  Governor  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Mr.  Wejcker^ of  one-half  hour  -"     •-— '-—  '  "— -  '" 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  18. 1972: 

[>IPL,01L4TIC    AHO    POKXICN    SHVICC 

C.  Bobart  Moore,  of  Washington,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career  Min- 
ister now  serving  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  PUnlpotentlary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Republic  of  Camer- 
oon, to  serve  concurrently  and  without  ad- 
ditional oompcnsatlon  as  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Equa- 
torial Qumaa. 

INTDINATIONAL     MONTTABY     FOKD,     iNTKaif*- 

NATioMAL  Bank  pob  Reconstbtjctiok  ahtd 
Development,  Inter-Ameeican  Devxlop- 
KCNT  Bank,  and  Asian  Devxlopmknt  Bank 
John  N.  Irwin  n.  of  New  York,  to  be  United 
States  Alternate  Oovernor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  five 
years  and  United  States  Alternate  Governor 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reoonstruc- 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
HIGHWAY  BILL   (S.  3939)    ON  TO- 
MORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 


Mr.  COOK.  Is  there  a  thne  limitation 
on  the  Weicker  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  there  Is. 
I  secured  it.  I  will  ask  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.    CASE.   Mr.   President,    will  the 


dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on     senator  jrield 


the  disposition  of  the  land  use  bill  (S. 
632 1 ,  the  Senate  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  highway  bill,  S.  3939. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk- 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the     erence  to  germaneness. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Are  the  amendments  the 
Senator  listed  to  the  highway  bill  sub- 
ject themselves  to  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  there  a  time  limitation  on 
such  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  .rule  of  germaneness  is 
applicable? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
rule  requiring  gehnaneness  of  amend- 
ments in  the  Senate.  The  consent  agree- 
mtot  on  the  highway  bill  made  no  ref- 


the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  for 
a  term  of  five  years  and  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed;  and  United  States  Al- 
ternate Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  vice  Nathaniel  Samuels. 

UJ8.  Navy 

Vice  Admiral  Walter  H.  Baumberger.  VS. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral,  when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10,  United  States  Coda.  8ec> 
tlon  5233. 

I  nominate  the  following  named  officers 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  In  the  line 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 


order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  8:30  ajn. 
The  following  Senators  will  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  in  the  order  stated :  Senator  Church, 
Senator  Cranston,  Senator  Tunney, 
Senator  Mondale,  Senator  Ribicoff,  and 
Senator  Scott. 

There  will  then  be  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  ndnutes. 
with  the  usual  3 -minute  limitation  on 
statements  therein. 

Followmg  morning  busmess.  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of  S. 
632,  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act  of  1972.  There  will  be 
votes  on  amendments  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Upon  disposition  of  that  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the  high- 
way bill,  S.  3939. 


Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  provide  that  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments  must  be  ger- 
mane? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  request 
does  not  so  provide. 

Mr.  CASE,  That  is  something  that  al- 
ready has  been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  unanl- 
mous-consent  agreement  was  entered  in- 
to last  week. 


Adair.  Frederick  B. 
Adams.  Billy  J. 
Addams,  John  F. 
Alies,  John  W.,  IV 
Allen.  James  A. 
Allen,  John  B. 
Allen.  Wlnfred  P. 
Altmeyer,  John  M. 
Ammsrman,  Clell  N. 
Anaston,  Tommy  K.. 

Jr. 
Anderson.  Aiden  B. 
Armel.  Lyle  O.,  11 
Aston,  William  J. 
Austin,  Robert  C. 
Bademan,  Harold  W. 
Balderston,  Buele  O. 


Brunlng,  Richard  A. 
Burdon,  Eugene  R. 
Bush,  James  T. 
Butcher,  Paul  D. 
Cameron,  Kenneth  R. 
Cameron.  Norman  A. 
Campbell,  James  B. 
Canon,  George  A.,  Ill  • 
Cantacuzene,  Rodlon 
C&relll.  Francis  L. 

Carter,  Powell  F.,  Jr. 

Cassldy,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 

Chesser,  Samxwl  L. 

Clemont,  William  J., 
Jr. 

Cloughley.  William  D. 

Coaltley,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 


Ball,  Courtland  D.,  Ill  Cobern.  Ernest  L. 


Banks,  Sidney  M. 
Barnes,  James  P. 
Bath,  Alan  H. 
Bathurst,  Robert  B. 
Bayne,  John  P. 
Bekkedahl,  CUSord  L. 
Bender,  Albert  F.,  Jr. 


CockeU,  WUllam  A.,  Jr. 
Colem&n,  James  O. 
CoUlgan,  Thomas  R. 
Collins,  Philip  K. 
Connors,  Eugene  T. 
Cooper,  Tommy  G. 
Coskey.  Kenneth  L. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  busmess  to 
oome  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution 
365,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Hon.  William 
P.  Ryan,  late  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  8: SO  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:28 


Benero,  Manuel  A.,  Jr.  Coston,  Stanford  W., 


Bergesen,  Andrew  J. 
Berry,  Joel  H.,  Jr. 
Best,  Eddie  F. 
Bird,  Charles  F. 
Blackadar,  Paul  F. 
Blackwood.  Jack  D. 
Blackwood  Robert  Q. 
Blandlne.  Robert  E. 
Blandlng,  Robert  L. 
Bodensteltier, 

Wayne  D. 
Booth,  Roger  O. 
Bowers,  Henry  H. 
Boyd,  Jolm  H.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Jacob  C. 
Brown,  Robert  M. 


pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor 

row    Tuesday,  September   19,   l»7a,  at     Brownley,  John  H. 

8:80  a.m.  Bruce,  Owjrge  W.  Jr 


Jr. 
Cotten.  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 
Cromwell,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Curran,  Robert  W. 
Daniels,  Verlyne  W. 
Dapogny,  Robert  J. 
Davis.  George  W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Russell  E. 
Delgludlce,  David 
Denbigh.  Robert  8.,  Jr. 
Denton,  David  N. 
DewlspelsM-e,  Earl  L. 
Dick,  JoMph  Ii. 
Dlmon.  Chaiiea  G.,  Jr. 
Donaldson,  Robert  8. 
Donovan.  Jamas  F. 
Dowse.  Herbert  B.,  Jr. 
Dudley,  Paul  !>..  Jr. 
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Dyer,  0«orge  T..  Jr. 
Edwards,  WUU»m 

R..  Jr 
Eggert.  Lowell  P. 
EaBter,  JaiiM»  M 


I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


)  ; 
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BoSmAB.  Robert  B. 
Hog»n,  Edwanl  J.,  Jr. 
Holmberg,  Lennart  O. 
HockOTec,  wmum  B. 
Howmrd,  Albert  W.,  Jr. 


Emerwn,  Je««  R-  HI  Howe,  mch*rd  B 

Bngl»n<ler,  Owen  Hubbwd.  SMnuel  W.. 
Engleh*rt,  Han?  J.  ^    _  ^  . 

p»mh»m.  Chwlee  O.  Hull.  Pred  A. 

Feeks.  Kdmond  M.  Humber.  M*ro«l  B. 

Fenn.  D»n  B.  Hyde.  Rol>ert  A. 

Perguson.  Andrew  C  UMck".  Marton  H. 

Pemande..  Jam*.  E.  J..per.  Cb^  R. 

Plnney.  Jack  L.  Johnaon.  ^«lck  C. 

PJeeeon.  Richard  J  Johnaon.  Oforg*  "• 

Pong.  Chong  S.  Johnaon^Phlllp  E- 

Praaer  Robert  B.  Jonea.  Donald  S. 

Praenum.  Robert  W.  Jones,  Richard  H. 

Prick.  Joeeph  P.  Jonee.  Robert  C. 

Prteee.  Oeorge  A.  Kehoe.  J»»««  ^    Jr. 

FroJrt.  John  P..  m  KeUogg.  Bdward  8.. 

O^utbler,  John  O.  ^^     , 

Oavaaal,  Robert  R.  KeUy.  James  P. 

Oeronlme,  Kugene  L.  Kownela^  ^^^J  I' 

Oiovanettl,  WlUlam  C.  Kraft.  Frederick  W. 

Olaves.  Robert  H.  Kugler.  Kenneth  D. 

Oolde.  Morton  Lage.  Robf^^  L. 

Good   Ronald  P.  Lanam.  WUllam  A. 

Ooodin  Richard  O  Latham.  WilUam  B. 

Oraffam.  larl  H.  Latt*.  Robert  L. 

Oray.  Harvey.  Jr-  UbUnc.  0«)rges  E.. 

Green.  WUllam  C  Jr-         „,  .    _     ,, 

Grelwe.  William  H.        Leedom.  Clair  E.  Jr. 

Grlch .  Richard  J  Len&han ,  Robert  P^ 

Oroder,  Robert  E  Leverone.  Robert  M. 

Oroeahueach,  David  K.  Lewis.  Robert 

Hamel.  Jamea  K.  Limerick.  Christopher 

Hamilton.  Leroy  A.  J..  Jr. 

Hannegan.  Prank  N.     Locke.  Walt^^M 

Hams.  John  H.  Lo«g»n.  Wilfred  J^ 

Harp  Robert  M.  Lumaden.  Richard  E. 

Helms  Ronald  L.  Lyon.  Peter  W. 

Henry,  Albert  L..  Jr.      Lyons,  Thomas  W.   Jr. 
Herring,  Edwin  L  Mains,  Homer  O..  Jr. 

Hippie.  WlUlam  J.        Mallory.  John  8. 


HhXoaey,  Peter  M. 
Mann,  Horace  D.,  Jr. 
Marshall.  Robert  M. 
Martin.  Alan  P. 
Martini.  Richard  A. 
Mau.  Oeorge  W..  Jr. 
MoCardell.  James  E. 

Jr. 
McCoy,  Roy  E. 
McCrlmmon,  Douglas 

R. 
McCune.  Joe  D. 
McDonald.  Raymond 

T. 
McOathy.  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
McOrath.  William  D. 
McLuckle.  James  D. 
McMurtray,  Robert  A 

Jr. 
McPadden,  Donald  P. 
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Metzler.  Donald  M. 
Meyer,  WUllam  P. 
Miner,  Richard  J. 
Mitchell,  Joseph  S. 
Montgomery,  Stephen 

C. 
Moody,  Thomas  J. 
Moran,  Clifford  D. 
Moredock.  WUllam  J. 
Morford,  Dean  R. 
Morgan.  I^eroy  W.,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Houston  M. 
Morris,  Henry  C.  Jr 
Mullane,  Thomas  P. 
Muncy,  WUllam  E. 
Murray.  Joseph  E.,  Jr. 
Mustln.  Henry  C. 
Nlelson.  Donald  E 
Nordtvedt.  Ernest  R, 
Norton.  Richard  J. 
Numbers,  Earl  W. 
O'Brien,  Austin  C,  Jr. 
O'Connell,  JohnF. 


O'Connor,  John  E. 
O'Connor,  Joseph  E 
Oldham,  Albert  W. 
Orell,  QulnlanR. 
Ortega,  Joseph  J. 
Osborne,  Arthur  M. 
Paddock,  Charles  O. 
Par  Cher.  Stuart  M 
Parker.  John  T..  Jr. 
Parkhurst,  David  C. 
Passantlno,  Sebastian 
Pattee,  Arthur  W. 
Paul.  John  E 
Payne.  Douglas  W. 
Peebles.  Edward  M. 
Peelle,  Morris  A. 
Perry.  Lowell  E. 
Pohll,  Richard  R. 

Polatty.  Donald  B. 

Poling,  WUllam  E. 

Pope.  Daniel  K..  IV 

Pressly,  Oeorge  B 

Prlddy.  Clarence  L  .  Jr. 
Prosaer,  Walter  R. 

Ralthel.  Albert  L,  Jr. 

Randolph,  Joseph  L. 

Reeg,  Frederick  J. 

Rhodes.  Randolph  L. 

Rlcardo.  Benny  J. 

Rich.  Rlcherd 

Ruling,  Alexander  W. 

Robinson,  Kirby  L. 

Rodgers,  Thomas  A. 

Rogers,  Robert  B, 

Rorle,  Conrad  J. 

Rose,  WUllam  R. 

Runyon,  Richard  E. 

Sanders,  Ben  T. 

Saver,  William  D. 

Schaub,  John  R.,  Jr. 

Schrader,  Harry  C,  Jr. 

Scott,  Avistln  B.,  Jr. 
Self,  David  L. 

Semple.  WlUlam  C, 
III 


Sesow,  Anthony  D. 
Sewell,  Robert  L. 
Shaw,  John  H. 
Sheehy,  Eugene  E. 
Sheets,  Roger  E. 
Shelton.  Donald  C 
Shine,  Maurice  J. 
Simons,  Donald  W. 
81m,  GelzerL.,  Jr 
Slavrson,  Ralph  L. 
Smevog,  Herbert  W. 
Smith,  David  G. 
Smith,  John  V. 
Smith.  Richard  C. 
Snyder,  Fred  D. 
Snyder.  James  M, 
Snyder.  Ned  C. 
Spencer.  Robert  W. 
Sperling.  David  J. 
Stanley,  Thomas  A. 
Stein,  Normtu[i  F. 
Stevens,  Jack  D. 
Stewart,  Douglas  A. 
Story.  Warren  L. 
Sudduth,  Roger  M. 
SuUlvan,  Walter  F. 


Turk,  Herman  L. 
Turner,  Sherman  W. 
Veach,  Clarence  E. 
Wages,  Clarence  J.,  Jr. 
Walker,  WUllam  B. 
Wallace,  Cedrlc  8. 
Ward,  Conley  R 
Warren,  Tommy  H.,  Jr, 
Warthea,  Donald 
Wasson,  John  E. 

Webber,  Gene  D. 

Weeks.  Alan  L. 

Weeks.  Robert  H. 

Welshar,  Charles  F. 

Westphal.  Lloyd  M,  Jr. 

Whltaker,  Robert  M. 

Whitley.  Clyde  T. 

Wight.  Roy  R. 

Wilder,  WUllam  E. 

Wiley,  Kenneth  R. 

WUhelml,  Quentln  E. 

Williams,  Douglas  A. 

WUllams.  James  G..  UI 

WllUams.  Louis  A. 

Williamson,  Robert  L. 

WUllard.  Bobble  D. 


SulUvan,  William  W.     Wilson,  Donald  K. 
Sweet.  WlUlam  J.  WUson,  Edward  W. 

Tallet.  Arthur  J.  WUson,  Samuel  B. 

Tetreault ,  Paul  J .  Wolff .  William  M . ,  Jr. 

Tmompaon,  Arthur  R.,  Wyatt,  WlUlam  C,  HI 

Jr  Wynn,  CarlE.,  Jr. 

Thompson,  Clifford  E.  Yoder,  Dwane  P. 
Tolg,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 

Commander  Frederick  R.  Ellis,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  quall- 
ncatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Commanders  Cella  L.  Barteau  and  Mary 
E.  DonneUy,  United  States  Navy,  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor^  as  provided  by 
law. 
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POSTMASTER  GENERAL  REVIEWS 
GOALS  AND  PERFORMANCE  OP 
THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    orLAWARX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  18,  1972 
Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  Postmaster 
General  Elmer  T.  Klassen  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Sixth  Annual  Postal  Forum 
on  the  performance  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice In  the  14  months  since  It  was  created, 
its  goals  for  the  future,  and  its  deter- 
mination to  provide  efficient  service.  I 
believe  his  remarks  are  of  general  In- 
terest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RXMAKKS    OF    POBTMASTni    GiaTKaAl, 
E.   T.   KUiBBDf 

The  U.S.  Poatal  Service  began  operations 
on  July  1.  1871,  as  an  Independent  agency  of 
the  Pedsral  govenunent. 

The  14  months  since  then  have  represented 
the  aret  pbaae  of  a  new  reeponslbUlty  for  the 
Bocml  of  Govemore  and  the  Poetmaater  Gen- 
eral. 

This  new  way  U  postal  life  U  est  forth  In 
the  Postal  Regorganlzatlon  Act  of  1970. 

This  stewardship  requires  the  malls  to  be 


operated  In  accordance  with  a  law  which  holds 
that  the  maU  service  shovOd  be  paid  for  by 
the  users  of  the  maU  and  not  by  the  tax- 
payers. ,    . 

This  Is  a  little  like  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 
Because  they  are  new.  they  occaslonaUy 
pinch,  and  cries  of  protest  and  distress  are 
dearly  heard  from  many  quarters.  The  truth 
Is  that  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
necessary — If  sometimes  uncomfortable — ad- 
justment to  the  Act's  specific  goals  and  re- 
quirements. ,    „ 

Nevertheless,  the  task  of  Postal  Service 
management  Is  clear.  Our  Uwful  duty  Is  to 
honor  the  binding  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
to  pursue  the  valid  objectives  and  procedures 
set  forth  In  the  Act. 

This  historic  legislation,  supported  by 
two  Presidents  and  adopted  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Is  a  fair 
law  and  fuUy  merits  the  support  of  us  all- 
postal  management,  postal  employees,  postal 
unions,  postal  customers  and  citizens  every- 
where. 

The  more  you  are  fanUliar  with  the  Act  s 
key  provisions,  the  more  you  can  accurately 
relate  our  current  programs  and  policies 
to  the  reqnlrements  of  the  law.  Remember, 
these  requirements  are  clear,  specific  and 
real.  They  are  binding  on  all  of  us. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  author- 
ised and  required  to  do : 

1.  We  shaU  have  as  our  basic  function  the 
obligation  to  provide  postal  service  to  bind 
the  nation  together. 

a.  We  shall  provide  prompt,  reliable  and 
afflclent  service  to  customers  tn  all  areas 
and  shall  render  postal  service  to  aU  com- 
munities. 

3.  We  shaU  achieve  and  maintain  compen- 


sation for  our  officers  and  employees  com- 
parable to  the  rates  and  types  of  compensa- 
tion paid  In  the  private  sector. 

4.  WO  shall  put  particular  emphasis  upon 
opportunities  for  career  advancement  of  all 
employees. 

5.  We  shall  provide  compensation,  work- 
ing conditions  and  career  opportunities  that 
wUl  assure  the  attraction  and  retention  of 
qualified  and  capable  supervisory  and  other 
managerial  personnel,  and  establish  and 
maintain  a  program  for  all  such  personnel 
that  reflects  the  essential  Importance  of  » 
well-trained  and  well-motivated  force  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  postal  opera- 
tions. 

6.  We  ShaU  give  the  highest  consideration 
to  the  requirements  for  the  most  ejcpedltlous 
coUectlon,  transportation  and  delivery  of  im- 
portant letter  mall. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  gives  full  and  care- 
ful protection  to  the  legitimate  interests  of 
aU  concerned. 

But  to  carry  out  these  provisions  is  not 
easy,  and  we  are  constantly  encountering  new 
obstacles. 

Nonetheless  the  objectlvee  of  the  Act  are 
clearly  stated  and  together  we  must  meet 
them. 

Under  no  circumstances  we  can  stand  pas- 
sively aside  or  blink  at  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  let  this  opportunity  to  serve 
America  better — be  destroyed  by  those  Who 
would  have  us  retreat  Into  an  entagllng  web 
of  politics,  bureaucracy  and  waste. 

As  Postmaster  General.  I  Intend  to  put  to- 
gether the  best  management  team  we  can 
assemble,  and  we  pledge  to  work  dUlgently  to 
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,,,-  vou  and  all  other  maU  users  the  kind  of 
•Ji«l  efficient  maU  service  that  you  are  en- 

titled  to  have. 

^8  is  being  done— and  at  the  same  tUne 

«.  are  eliminating  waste  and  unnecessary 

riaoower  cosw,  as  part  of  our  national  com- 

Zjtient  to  learn  to  live  wlthUi  our  Income. 

I  would  lUte  to  have  you  go  away  from  thU 

forum  with  accurate  information  on  a  few 

kev  examples. 

These  fall  under  four  principal  headings: 

Better  service  for  postal  customers 

Better  employment  conditions  for  posUl 

oeople 
Better  facilities  and  equipment 
Better  control  over  postage  costs  and  rates 

BirTKK  SKEVICK  FOR  POSTAL  CUSTOMERS 

The  name  of  the  postal  game  Is  service- 
not  Up-servlce,  but  actual  performance  that 
can  be  measured  and  Improved  as  we  go 
along.  We  can  never  forget  that  service  Is  all 
we  have  to  sell. 

We  are  now  operating  under  a  clear-cut 
service  standard  for  local  first-class  mall.  We 
have  some  soft  spots— but  we  know  where 
they  are— and  we  wUl  fix  them.  Right  now,  In 
most  locations,  we  are  delivering  96%  of  local 
maU  addressed  to  local  destinations,  on  a 
next-day  basis.  This  service  standard  is  bind- 
ing on  postal  people  throughout  the  country 
and  performance  must  be  Improved. 

The  same  goes  for  air  mail.  We  have  in 
ooeratlon  a  service  standard  that  calls  for 
next-day  delivery  to  designated  cities  within 
800  mUes.  and  m  some  Instances  for  much 
greater  distances.  If  the  air  maU  is  In  our 
hands  by  4:00  p.m.  For  other  points  our 
target  Is  delivery  no  later  than  second-day. 

Our  experience  shows  that  we  are  capable 
of  achieving  a  96%  rellabUlty  rate,  when  aU 
of  our  employees  give  all  air  maU  the  right 
kind  of  attention.  We  expect  them  to  do  ex- 
acUy  that.  And  another  thing  —our  test 
maUlng  system  Is  now  not  tamper-proof  and 
will  be  revised  and  carried  out  much  more 
expertly,  because  I  am  not  going  to  take  any 
chance  that  any  postal  manager  or  employee 
wUl  get  away  with  misleading  us  by  giving 
our  test  letters  faster  handling  than  Is  given 
to  customers'  maU. 

Our  arrangements  for  better  service  for 
bulk  maU  and  parcels  are  beglnnUig  to  show 
tangible  results.  Short-term  Improvements 
such  as  fast  all-mall  traln<i  and  new  truck- 
train  feeder  networks  have  cut  one  to  two 
days  off  the  previous  transit  time.  Looking 
further  ahead,  you  know  we  have  firm  con- 
struction plans  underway  that  wUl  equip  us 
with  a  nation-wide  system  of  bulk  mall  fa- 
cilities which  I  wlU  come  back  to  a  little 
later. 

We  are  giving  particular  attention  to  par- 
cel post,  right  now.  We  have  taken  a  real 
beating  here — as  Is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  lost  half  this  buslneoe.  We  Intend  to 
be  competitive  euid  we  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  get  It  back. 

Special  delivery  naaU  service  has  been 
highly  unreliable  for  a  long  time — really  a 
disgrace.  So  for  six  months,  we  have  been 
testing  a  seif-ldentlfylng  plastic  "speedy 
bag"  that  keeps  specials  from  losing  their 
way  among  mUUons  of  other  pieces  of  maU. 
■nxls  test  program  has  shown  a  rellabUlty 
rate  In  the  high  90's. 

We'll  have  It  In  use  all  over  the  country 
In  October.  We  do  need  help,  though,  to  en- 
courage public  understanding  that  specials 
to  distant  cities  move  faster  If  they  are  sent 
•Ir  maU.  Many  seem  to  think  specials  auto- 
matically go  by  air — ^but  that's  true  only  If 
air  mall  Is  paid. 

We're  now  working  on  another  promising 
service  Improvement  program — to  make 
stamp  buying  easier.  It's  called  "Stamps  by 
Mall"  and  wUl  permit  small  purchase*  to  be 
made  with  payment  by  check,  and  delivery 
of  the  stamps  by  mall.  Our  tests  Indicate  this 
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oonc^t  to  be  of  re«a  value  to  the  elderly, 
the  handicapped  and  many  others. 

Prom  these  examples,  you  can  see  that  we 
view  our  operation  as  your  Postal  Servloe. 
We  are  responsive  to  customers'  needs.  We 
are  pledged  to  provide  courtesy,  oare  and  re- 
llabUlty. 

Above  all.  we  v?ant  yoxir  Ideas,  your  sug- 
gestions, your  good  advice — even  your  com- 
plaints, where  we  need  to  do  better  or  do 
things  differently.  To  paraphrase  the  Army: 
The  Postal  Service  wants  to  Join  you — for 
progress,  for  improvement,  for  our  mutual 
abUlty  to  make  new  things  happen.  Speak 
up — and  we  will  listen. 

BKTTEB  CONDmONS  FOR  BMPLOYM8 

By  any  Impartial  standard  of  measure- 
ment, the  new  Postal  Service  has  brought 
dramatic  improvements  to  pxjstal  managers 
and  employees  at  aU  levels. 

Our  pioneer  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment with  postal  unions  Is  a  model  In  this 
field.  It  Includes  a  fast-action  grtevance  pro- 
cedure and  provision  for  binding  arbitration 
of  unsettled  cases.  An  equally  advance*} 
grievance  procedure  for  managerial  person- 
nel Is  also  In  the  final  stages  of  development. 
Pay-wise,  all  levels  of  postal  employees  are 
being  given  Improvements  that  bring  them 
Into  line  with  the  private  sector 

Postmasters,  rural  carriers,  and  all  other 
appointments  and  promotions  are  now  made 
on  a  strict  merit  basis.  More  than  6.200  poet- 
masters  have  been  apj)o4nted  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  Consequently,  thousands  of 
other  career  people  have  been  moved  up. 

As  we  go  about  the  tasks  laid  out  for  us 
In  the  Reorganization  Act,  we  would  welcome 
your  help  and  support  In  off -setting  the  wUd 
and  unfounded  claims  made  by  some  people 
that  the  maU  service  Is  being  threatened  or 
Impaired. 

In  general,  all  the  problems  we  might  ex- 
perience as  we  go  along  can  be  licked,  with 
integrity,  and  with  a  willingness  by  every- 
one— from  top  to  bottom — to  recognize  that 
our  nmll  customers  expect  the  best  possible 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  coste.  This  Is  a 
re^onslbUlty  of  every  postal  employee. 
BXTTER  rAciLrrns  and  rqtjipmxkt 
The  Reorganization  Act  mandates  us  to 
balance  revenues  with  c^>eratlng  coets. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  It  gives  us  help  on 
equipping  ourselves  with  Improved  ma- 
chinery and  faculties,  through  access  to  the 
money  market. 

We  project  $6  billion  In  capital  funds  to 
be  spent  In  this  way  during  the  next  five 
years.  This  outlay  wUl  mean  better  service, 
more  efficient  service.  It  will  permit  us  to 
gain  better  control  over  coets. 

Our  bulk  maU  network  la  one  example.  We 
wUl  spend  roughly  a  billion  dollars  to  com- 
plete It  by  1975. 

We  are  planning  a  parallel  preferential 
maU  faculty  expansion  program  costing  four 
bUUon  dollars  over  a  six-year  period. 

We  wUl  upgrade  the  work  environment  In 
existing  faculties  at  a  cost  of  fo\ir  hundred 
mUllon  dollars,  by  1976.  More  than  10.000 
faculties  wUl  be  upgraded,  and  at  least  2,000 
wUl  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 

Otir  whole  thrust  In  this  equipment  and 
facilities  area  is  to  provide  better  tools  and 
buUdlngs  to  work  with — to  support  trained 
and  wUllng  hands  with  the  best  management 
help  and  technological  help  that  our  country 
can  provide. 

BXTTXS  CONTROL  OVXR  POSTAOK  COSTS  AND  RATB6 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Reorganization 
Act  Includes  the  commitment  that  the  Postal 
Servloe  should  leam  to  Uve  within  Its  In- 
come— to  balance  annual  costs  against  an- 
nual revenues. 

Annual  revenues  must  oome  from  postage. 

Our  success  In  living  within  our  Income 
means  relatively  stable  postal  rates. 
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Xscalatlng  costs  can  only  be  balanced  by 
rate  Increases — or  from  taxpayers'  pockets. 

We  don't  want  to  loee  further  revenues  and 
more  postal  Jobs  by  permitting  coets  and  rates 
to  rise  unoontroUably.  We  don't  want  postal 
customers  like  yourselves  to  turn  elsewhere — 
to  competitors — for  the  services  we  provide. 
We  also  want  to  keep  our  commitment, 
under  the  Act.  to  provide  you  with  compe- 
tent, economical  service.  We  are  deternxlned 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  re- 
quiring us  to  become  self-supporting. 

Therefwe.  five  months  ago.  I  placed  a  ban 
on  new  hiring,  to  gain  control  of  ovir  largest 
cost  Item:  manpower. 

Our  labor  agreement  prohibits  the  layoff 
of  any  employee.  We  have  falthfuUy  observed 
this  pledge.  We  have  relied  only  on  attrition, 
retirements  and  the  like  to  help  reach  a 
better  utUlzatlon  of  manpower. 

Along  with  this  manpower  control  pro- 
gram, we  asked  postal  managers  everywhere 
to  look  for  other  ways  to  control  annual 
overhead.  Labor  and  benefits  cosu  us  86  cents 
of  every  dollar  we  spend.  That  other  16  cents 
Is  overhead  and  we  are  determined  to  re- 
move the  fat  there  also. 

The  hiring  freeze  and  other  cost  control 
programs  have  been  carried  out  with  a  de- 
termination to  live  up  to  the  requirement 
that  we  shall  become  self-supporting  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  quality  service  to  our 
customers. 

Prior  to  the  corrective  steps  we  took,  our 
cost  estimates  and  budgeu  required  us  to 
ask  for  a  »460  mUllon  postage  rate  Increase 
to  become  effective  next  Janviary. 

Today,  the  Postal  Servloe  Is  able  to  bring 
good  news  to  maU  users  everywhere. 

We  wlU  not  need  to  ask  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  to  provide  us  with  that  $460  mU- 
llon. 

We  can  do  without  It  and  stlU  do  a  good 
Job  of  delivering  the  mall. 

We  believe  this  achievement  Is  historic   It 
demonstrates  that  the  goals  established  by 
the  Reorganization  Act  are  reasonable — that 
they  are  feasible. 
They  can  be  met. 
They  are  being  met. 

They  wUl  continue  to  be  met  If  we  can 
count  upon  the  determined  support  and  co- 
operation of  aU  postal  people  and  the  co- 
operation of  postal  customers,  large  and 
small. 

To  do  this  Is  more  than  a  chaUenge.  It  Is 
a  national  obligation. 

Let's  move  forward  together — and  get  It 
done. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Soviet  Union  cannot  expect  the 
United  States  to  pursue  a  policy  of  So- 
viet-American trade  expansion  while  So- 
viet Jews  are  being  subjected  to  ofBclal 
harassment,  the  most  recent  being  the 
visa  fee  policy.  We  must  not  engage  in 
trade  which  is  financed,  in  part,  with 
the  ransom  of  educated  Jews  and  T  sin- 
cerely hope  that  each  of  our  colleagues 
will  take  every  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  the  Soviets  our  sense  of  Indignation 
and  determination  to  avoid  any  act  that 
could  be  construed  as  compliance  with 
their  outrageous  visa  fee  policy. 
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"THE  $1,000  FOR  ALL'  IS  STILL  AN 
ISSUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
member last  spring  when  candidate 
George  McGovern  was  seeking  the 
Democratic  nomination.  He  had  proposed 
a  $1,000  for  everj'body  plan. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression from  reading  the  various  news 
accounts  that  Senator  McGovern  had 
relinquished  thoughts  of  $1,000  for 
everybody  and  was  submitting  a  new 
plan. 

Richard  Wilson,  columnist  for  the 
Washington-Star.  In  an  article  of  Thurs- 
day, September  13.  says  that  Sargent 
Shrlver  attempted  to  deny  that  George 
McGovER.v  ever  proposed  a  $1,000  for 
everybodi-  plan.  According  to  Shriver,  it 
was  just  a  figure  used  in  a  "study  paper." 
Wilson  has  done  a  good  job  of  bird  dog- 
ging and  says  that  Shriver  apparently 
does  not  believe  the  literature  of  his  own 
campaign.  The  McOovem  for  President 
Committee's  voluminous  summary-  of 
"McOovem  on  the  Issues"  contains  an 
outline  of  an  "Income  distribution  plan" 
with  an  annual  payment  "that  might  be 
as  much  as  $1,000  per  person  or  $4,000 
for  a  family  of  four. " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  append  the  article  of 
Mr.  Richard  Wilson  of  September  13. 
which  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  resMl: 

SHRtvER  EaKS  IN  His  DrNiALS  or  $1,000 
roB   All 
( By  Richard  WUson^ 
Vice  presidential  candldaU  Sargent  Shriver 
deulea  that  George  S.  McGovern  ever  pro- 
posed hia  $l,000-for-everybody  plan,  It  was 
Just  a  figure  used  to  a  "study  paper,"  accord- 
ing to  Shriver. 

McGovern's  running  mate  evidently  does 
not  bell«ve  the  literature  of  his  own  cam- 
paign. The  McGovern  for  President  Commit- 
tee's voluminous  summary  of  "McGovern  on 
the  Issues"  contains  an  outline  of  an  "Income 
distribution  plan"  with  an  annual  payment 
•that  might  be  as  much  as  $1,000  per  person 
or  $4,000  for  a  family  of  four."  Shrlver's 
denial  thus  takes  on  the  same  plauslbUlty  as 
his  charge  that  President  Nixon  "blew"  a 
chance  to  settle  the  Vietnam  War. 

McGovern  speaks  no  more  of  the  controver- 
sial $1,000  Idea,  leading  to  the  perhaps  er- 
roneous conclusion  that  he  has  dropped  It. 
He  has  not,  however,  dropped  his  references 
to  President  Nixon's  "secret  plan"  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war  although  It  Is  amply  proved 
that  Nixon  never  said  he  had  a  "secret  plan," 
in  fact  had  none,  and  did  not  pretend  to 
have  one. 

The  only  "secret  plan"  was  In  the  Imagina- 
tion of  those  who  wished  to  decide  Nixon's 
commitment  to  end  the  war.  and  Is  now  being 
repeated  endlessly  in  campaign  orations, 
newspaper  advertisements  and  television 
broadcasts. 

WUllam  Saflre.  a  presidential  speechwrlter 
and  tireless  researcher  of  political  lore,  has 
exploded  the  myth  of  the  Nixon  "secret  plan" 
In  an  analysis  which  defies  challenge.  Con- 
fronted by  the  analysis,  various  perpetrators 
of  the  myth  have  admitted  their  error,  but 
not  McOovem. 

The  sotirce  of  the  "secret  plan"  myth  was 
apparently  Nixon's  speech  In  the  presidential 
primary  campaign  of  1968  at  Naahau,  N.H.: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"And  I  pledge  to  you  the  new  leadership  (evi- 
dently a  Republican  administration)  will  end 
the  war  and  win  the  peace  In  the  Pa- 
cific .  .  .  ."  Tills  statement  was  translated  by 
reporters  and  politicians  Into  the  Idea  that 
a  plan  existed,  although  Nixon  said  he  had 
"no  magic  formula,  no  gimmick"  and  If  he 
did  would  tell  Lyndon  Johnson. 

He  said  he  had  some  specific  Ideas  on  how 
to  end  a  war,  and  "they  are  primarily  in  the 
diplomatic  area  '  That,  la  the  beginning,  was 
the  area  In  which  Nlion  moved  and  he  sent 
his  representative.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  to 
Paris  with  a  new  diplomatic  Initiative  that 
failed 

In  September  of  that  year  I  lunched  alone 
with  Cabot  Lodge  In  his  suite  at  the  Crlllon 
Hotel  m  Paris.  Lodge  said  then,  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  repeating  now,  that  Nixon's 
confidence  In  new  diplomatic  moves  had  been 
unrealistic.  NLxon  had  learned  there  would 
have  to  be  much  more  than  that. 

The  'plan.'  If  It  can  be  called  that,  which 
then  developed  was  the  unilateral  withdrawal 
of  American  groui>d  coml^at  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, at  first  experimental,  and  soon  becom- 
ing Irreversible  policy. 

There  Is  nothing  secret  about  anything 
Nlxou  did  th  realter.  Ha  undertook  a  com- 
bination of  military  and  diplomatic  pressures 
to  force  Hanoi  to  a  settlement  accepting  an 
Independent  South  Vietnam.  Military  pres- 
sure was  applied  In  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
through  air  support  of  South  Vietnamese 
ground  operations,  heavy  bombing  of  the 
North  and  mining  Hanoi's  harbors.  Diplo- 
matic pressure  was  applied  In  Moscow  and 
Peking  In  direct  person»l  contact  with  the 
leaders  of  Hanoi's  main  supporters. 

Little  of  that  could  have  been  planned  In 
advance  Prince  Sihanouk's  ouster  In  Cam- 
bodia had  not  yet  created  the  opportunity  for 
an  allied  incursion.  Hanoi  had  not  yet  begun 
Its  outright  Invasion  ot  the  South  which 
created  the  opportunity  and  justification  for 
heavy  bombing  and  mining  the  harbors.  Chou 
En-lal  and  Leonid  Brezhnev  had  not  yet 
agreed  to  rscelve  Nixon. 

On  the  evidence,  the  "secret  plan"  Idea 
falls  on  Its  face,  joining  there  on  the  floor 
Sargent  Shrlver's  pretense  that  McOovem 
never  proposed  $l,000-for-everybody. 

In  point  of  fact,  McOoyern  has  not  repudi- 
ated $l,000-for -everybody.  This  Ls  another 
Journalistic  construction  on  his  opening 
campaign  speech  In  New  York  but  the  speech 
Itself  can  be  examined  In  vain  for  a  direct 
repudiation. 

The  idea  Is  still  there  but  obscured  now  by 
proposals  Increasing  taxes  on  the  long-term 
gains  of  Investors  In  stocks  and  real  property, 
and  of  prlmajy  concern  to  at  least  30  million 
such  Investors. 

"Secret  plan"  there  was  not,  a  plan  for 
Income  redistribution  there  certainly  Is.  And 
so  the  campaign  rocks  along  with  somewhat 
more  than  Its  share  of  hyperbolic  nonsense. 


ADDRESS  BY  ACTING  FBI  DIRECTOR 
L.  PATRICK  GRAY  ELI 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18.  1972 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  Isist  Friday  morning  to  attend 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  90th  ses- 
sion of  the  FBI  National  Academy.  The 
occasion  also  feattu"ed  the  dedication  of 
the  acaulemy's  new  educational  facilities 
at  Quantico,  Va.,  to  "the  service  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation." 

The  fact  that  wnUam  M.  Nail,  Jr. 
of   the   Asheville.   N.C.,   Police   Depart- 
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ment,  a  constituent  of  mine,  who  wat 
among  the  200  graduate$.  emphasized  to 
me  the  great  service  rendered  by  the  FBI 
by  providing  intensive  training  to  enable 
oCBcers  to  serve  more  effectively  in  their 
home  cities,  towns,  and  communities. 
Studies  have  shown  that  public  respect 
for  law  enforcement  personnel  rises  in 
accordance  with  their  training  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  zeal  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  during  48 
years  as  Director  of  the  FBI  for  profes- 
sionalism at  all  levels  of  law  enforcement 
has  improved  police  procedures  through- 
out the  country. 

The  main  address  at  the  graduation 
exercises,  delivered  by  Acting  FBI  Di- 
rector  L.  Patrick  Gray  III.  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  better  law  enforcement  through 
dedication  and  service.  I  recommend  this 
address  tc  my  colleagues  in  Congress: 
Address  by  FBI  Director  L.  Patrick  Gray  III 
Mr.  Attorney  General.  General  Keller,  Dr. 
Shannon.  Captain  Jones,  dlstingulBhsd 
guests,  members  of  the  90th  Session,  ladlM 
and  gentlemen : 

This  morning  we  have  the  honor  to  dedi- 
cate a  national  educational  Institution  and 
to  celebrate  the  graduation  of  the  90th  Ses- 
sion of  the  FBI  National  Academy. 

This  class  Is  unique.  While  It  is  the  90tJi 
Session  to  be  graduated  from  the  PHI  Na- 
tional Academy,  it  Is  the  first  class  to  enjoy 
the  advantages — as  well  as  the  disadvan- 
tages— of  pioneers  in  these  new  facilities. 

Almost  forty  years  ago,  John  Edgar  Hoover 
blazed  a  pioneer  trail  when  he  took  the  first 
steps  to  establish  the  FBI  National  Academy. 
One  man  and  his  staff  looked  to  the  futun 
and  they  believed  In  a  concept — the  concept 
that  study  and  training  In  the  police  science* 
would  enhance  the  professionalism  of  our 
law  enforcement  officers  and  enable  them  to 
serve  their  communities  more  effectively. 

The  student  police  officers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Session  oould  not  have  been 
expected  to  foresee  a  day  when  two  hundred 
law  enforcement  officers  from  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  would  be  gradu- 
ating from  the  FBI  National  Academy. 

Nor  could  they  envision  the  gradustee  of 
t^e  90th  Session  receiving  college  credit  from 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  universities— The 
University  ot  Virginia — for  their  studies  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

Very  few — If  any — students  at  these  early 
Sessions  could  have  visualized  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  facilities  of  this  nature 
or  of  this  magnitude  to  train  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

Plant,  property,  and  equipment  are  suf- 
ficient to  create  a  magnificent  educational 
institution.  Words  alone,  however,  will  not 
suffice  to  dedicate  this  Academy  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  people  of  our  Nation.  To  dedicate 
such  an  Institution,  more  Is  required. 

Over  the  years,  the  staff  and  the  grad- 
uates of  the  FBI  National  Academy  have  . 
through  their  own  personal  dedication  and 
service  .  .  .  breathed  life  and  spirit  Into  the 
concept  advanced  so  long  ago  by  Mr.  Hoowr. 
The  trust  and  the  responsibility  were 
placed  In  their  hands.  Throughout  the 
years,  the  staff  and  the  graduates  have 
poured  much  of  themselves  into  the  wock 
of  this  great  Institution.  By  their  conduct 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  they  have 
more  than  justified  the  vision  and  foresight 
of  Mr.  Hoover. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  each  member  of  the 
sUff  and  each  graduate  has  contributed 
heavily  to  our  presence  here  this  marDing- 
They  have  raised  the  FKI  National  Academy 
to  a  pdace  of  honor  In  our  society. 

In  hU  "Reflections  on  the  French  B«to- 
lutlon,"  that  great  English  statesman,  M- 
mund  Burke,  wrote: 
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•  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  road  to 
««inence  and  power,  from  ohecure  condl- 
!^  oi^ht  not  to  be  made  too  easy,  nor  a 
X',  ^  much  of  course.  If  rare  merit  be 
^farwt  of  all  rare  things.  It  ought  to  pu» 
S^^h  some  sort  of  probation.  The  temple 
^^or  ought  to  be  seated  on  an  eminence. 

O^  is  a  chaUenglng  and  a  continuous 
^riment  in  self-government.  One  can- 
^T«ad  that  superb  ooUectlon  of  essays  rec- 
S^lSCthe'ldoptlon  of  the.Constltu- 
tto^"The  Federalist  Papers"— without 
toowmg  that  the  Founding  Fathers  saw 
the  ereat  blueprint  for  self-government  as 
I  continuous  test  of  the  honor  and  seU-con- 
trol  and  capability  of  an  entire  people. 

That  chaUenglng  thought  Is  Implicit  In 
the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  first  essay: 
"It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  It 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  people 
of  this  country  by  their  conduct  and  example 
to  decide  the  important  question  whether  so- 
cieties of  men  are  really  capable  or  not  of  es- 
tablishing good  government  from  refiectlon 
and  choice,  or  whether  they  are  forever  des- 
tined to  depend,  for  their  political  constitu- 
tions, on  accident  and  force." 

In  effect,  the  Creators  of  the  Constitution 
were  saying  to  the  American  people : 

•You  have  buUt  a  temple  of  honor,  ir 
vou  prove  you  can  rule  yourselves,  you  will 
raise  that  temple  to  an  eminence  which  wUl 
attract  all  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

The  whole  world.  Indeed,  saw  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  as  a  test  of  man's  capac- 
ity to  rule  himself.  Many  viewed  It  optl- 
m'lstlcallv.  Some  did  not.  As  much  as  68  years 
after  its  adoption.  Lord  Macaulay  set  forth 
his  conviction  that  purely  democratic  In- 
stitutions must  "...  sooner  or  later,  destroy 
liberty  or  civilization,  or  both." 

In  a  letter  to  an  American  friend  detail- 
ing all  of  his  many  reasons  why  he  felt  tills 
was  so.  he  said : 

"There  Is  nothing  to  stop  you.  Your  Con- 
stitution is  all  saU  and  no  anchor." 
He  forgot  the  challenge  of  honor. 
Our  entire  system  of  government  Is  found- 
ed on  a  moral  basis  that  predates  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  founded  on  the  Ideals  of  vir- 
tue, self-control,  and  honor  on  the  part  of 
individual  citizens.  It  Is  founded  on  a  re- 
spect for  the  law  .  .  .  the  law.  with  roots 
reaching  deep  into  English  history. 

It  IB  not  the  Constitution — the  written 
document^-that  has  held  the  American  peo- 
ple together.  The  American  people  have  held 
the  Constitution  together.  True,  as  MacauUy 
observed,  the  Constitution  laid  down  the 
rules  for  self-government,  but  It  offered 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  indulging  in  the 
worst  kind  of  excesses.  What  has  always  pre- 
vented excesses  and  has  kept  us  on  the  road 
to  reach  for  the  stars  has  not  been  found 
Inside  a  document,  but  Inside  ourselves. 

The  field  of  law  enf(H«ement  Is  a  micro- 
cosm of  that  which  the  Creators  of  the  Con- 
stitution envisaged. 

Is  not  everything  that  is  required  of  the 
American  citizen  demanded.  In  an  intensified 
version,  of  the  peace  officer?  Certainly, 
Burke's  belief  that  ".  .  .  the  road  to  emi- 
nence and  power,  from  obscure  condition, 
ought  not  to  be  made  too  easy"  speUs  out 
the  route  which  the  law  enforcement  officer 
must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

None  of  you,  I  feel  sure,  reached  your 
present  station  In  life  without  effort. 

Society  expects  you  to  be  a  phUosopher.  a 
sociologist,  a  criminologist  and  possessing 
the  nicest  sort  or  sensibilities;  yet  at  the 
same  time  you  are  expected  to  have  the  cour- 
age and  toughness  of  a  Hon  and  detU  fairly 
but  firmly  with  brutes,  sadists,  and  felons  of 
the  worst  sort  who  prey  upon  humanity.  This 
Is  a  rather  broad  and  demanding  expectation, 
yet  very  real. 

Unquestionably,  the  path  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  Is  not  made  too  easy.  Any 
person  today  who  does  not  know  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  officer — to  say  nothing  of  hla 
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life Is  at  risk  day  after  day  after  day  Is  liv- 
ing In  a  vacuum. 

The  peace  officer  is  the  Tlslble  symbol  o< 
the  law.  It  Is  In  his  person  that  the  avenf* 
citizen  first  encovinters  governmental  author- 
ity. It  is  in  such  encounters  that  the  law 
enforcement  officer  gives  credibility  to  his 
own  profession  and  to  the  Idea  on  which  this 
government  was  founded. 

And  the  American  peace  officer  measures 
up  to  hlB  trust  .  .  .  not  Just  because  It  is 
required  of  him  by  the  law,  but  because  he 
Ifl  Imbued  with  honor.  Integrity,  and  a  sense 
of  duty  that  transcend  the  law. 

I  offer  my  warm  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  the  90th  Sesalon  oft  completing 
this  training  course.  During  the  brief  period 
in  which  I  have  served  our  Nation  as  Acting 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. I  have  met  many  peace  officers  I  have 
been  deeply  Impressed  by  their  professional- 
ism. I  have  been  even  more  deeply  impressed 
by  the  personal  quallttes,  which,  almost 
without  exception,  they  exhibit. 

The  graduates  of  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy.   In    particular,    have    impressed    me   as 
being  remarkably  dedicated  men,  I  find  them 
imbued  with  an  exemplary  sense  of  duty. 
Duty  and  honor. 

They    are    simple    words,    but    they    speak 
volumes. 

No  man  had  a  greater  sense  of  duty  than 
the  founder  of  this  Academy.  John  Edgar 
Hoover  looked  upon  the  law  enforcement 
profession  as  a  temple  of  honor — and  he 
raised  that  temple  untU  It  was.  In  truth,  in 
Burkes  words.  '■.  .  .  seated  on  an  eminence," 
As  we  dedicate  the  FBI  National  Academy 
today,  we  honor  the  memory  of  John  Edgar 
Hoover  whose  tireless  effort,  superb  leader- 
ship, and  incredible  vision  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  Its  very  existence. 


CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 
ANNOUNCES  RESULTS  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1972 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit by  unanimous  consent  as  official 
business  the  results  of  a  poll  which  I 
conducted  recently  to  obtain  the  opin- 
ions of  citizens  residing  in  selected  areas 
of  Chicago,  Including  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  on  Issues  of  na- 
tional significance  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

■We  know  that  the  strength  of  our 
Government  is  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
change of  views  between  Government 
officials  and  the  citizens  of  America. 
The  congressional  questlormaire  is  one 
way  in  which  to  involve  our  citizens  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  and  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  all  who  replied. 

Twelve  questions  were  asked  relating 
to  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy  Is- 
sues. These  Issues  covered  the  economy, 
health  Insurance,  the  Vietnam  war,  bus- 
ing, social  security  benefits,  the  Israeli- 
Arab  dispute,  the  tax  structure,  environ- 
mental pollution,  revenue  sharing,  law 
enforcement,  and  similar  matters. 

The  volume  of  response  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire has  been  most  gratifying. 
Slightly  more  than  21  percent  of  those 
polled  not  ©nly  replied,  but  many  at- 
tached   to    the    queetloniuare    detailed 
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letters  to  explain  the  positions  they  took 
on  issues  and  problems.  Others  placed 
cogent  frT>(<  concise  remarks  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Questionnaire,  and  8<Hne,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  report,  took  the  time  to 
analyze  a  major  pending  tax  reform  bill 
and  let  me  know  specifically,  section  by 
section,  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of 
this  bill. 

All  of  the  questionaires  which  have 
been  returned  have  been  tabulated  by 
computer,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
I  have  received  has  been  of  Invaluable 
aid  to  me  in  formulating  my  position  in 
the  legislative  considerations  confront- 
ing us  during  the  92d  Congress. 

Before  listing  a  nimierical  summary  of 
the  responses  to  the  questions  that  I 
posed,  I  want  to  point  out  some  signif- 
icant' reactions  to  several  Important 
issues. 

Inflation  was  listed  as  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem confronting  our  Nation,  with  the 
Vietnam  war  listed  second  in  Importance, 
and  the  law  enforcement  problem  listed 
in  third  place. 

A  total  of  81  percent  felt  that  improve- 
ment was  needed  in  the  President's  wage 
and  price  control  program  in  order  to 
make  it  more  effective  and  more  e<jult- 
able.  I  share  this  view,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  area  of  law,  I  have  led  the  fight  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  entire  Is- 
sue with  the  objective  of  enacting  legis- 
lation that  would  Insure  that  prices  are 
held  to  line — particularly  the  cost  of  rent, 
food,  transportation — and  the  other  es- 
sentials which  the  wage  earner  must  meet 
despite  a  paycheck  that  is  relatively 
frozen. 

Seventy-seven  percait,  or  more  than 
three-fourths  of  those  who  responded, 
wanted  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war,  ■with 
48  percent  favoring  total  withdra'wal  by 
a  fixed  date,  and  29  pcrc«it  favoring 
gradual  wlthdrawaJ  vrtth  continued  air 
and  sea  support  for  South  Vietnam.  I 
have  personally  supported  the  proposal 
for  total  withdrawal  by  a  fixed  date  con- 
tingent on  release  of  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  North  Vietnsunese. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  loss  of 
more  American  lives  in  a  tragic  and  fu- 
tile conflict,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do 
all  that  I  can  in  the  Congress  to  help 
bring  about  our  total  disengagement 
from  this  war  and  the  safe  return  of  our 
POW's. 

In  recent  months,  the  issue  of  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren   out  of  their 
neightwrhoods  to  achieve  racial  bsdance 
has  been  of  great  concern.  Fully  86  per- 
cent of  those  who  responded  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire were  opposed  to  forced  busing 
of  schoolchildren.  My  own  poedtlon  has 
been  against  forced  busing.  During  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Cwigress,  four 
recorded    votes    on    major    bills,    five 
recorded  votes  on  amoidments,  and  20 
vmrecorded  votes  on   the  busing  issue 
were  taken  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Each  time,   I   voted  consistently 
agednst  forced  busing.  My  position  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  responses  I  have 
received  and,  therefore,  I  shall  continue 
to  oppose  forced  busing  whenever  legis- 
lation relating  to  this  issue  receive*  the 
consideration  of  the  Ho\»e  of  R^preeent- 
atives. 
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Over  and  over  again.  In  notes  and  let- 
ter* I  received,  along  with  responses  on 
the  questionnaires,  a  total  dlssatlsTaction 
was  expressed  with  our  current  tax  laws. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
draft*  tax  legislation,  has  Indicated  that 
broad  and  extensive  hearings  will  be  held 
early  In  the  93d  Congress  on  this  Issue  In 
order  that  present  inequities  in  the  tax 
structure  may  be  eliminated. 

It  is  m^  Arm  conviction  that  action  Is 
long  overdue  on  plugging  tax  loopholes, 
such  as  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  and 
other  •special  interest"  tax  breaks  which 
permit  high-income  individuals  and 
large  companies  to  escape  their  fair 
share  of  taxation.  The  Increased  Federal 
revenues  derived  from  plugging  tax 
loopholes  could  then  be  used  for  more  ef- 
fective pollution  abatement,  for  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  our  coimtry,  and 
for  reducing  property  and  Income  taxes 
of  the  overburdened  middle-Income  wage 
earners.  I  shall  continue  my  vigorous 
support  of  bills  In  the  Congress  to  cor- 
rect Inequities  and  abuses  in  our  tax 

An  overwhelming  88  percent  favored 
automatic  adjustment  of  social  security 
benefits  to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost- 
of-living  index.  I  supported  this  proposal 
when  a  vote  was  taken  on  H.R.  1  on  the 
House  floor  last  year.  The  Senate  is  ex- 
pected to  take  action  on  this  measure 
soon.  In  the  meantime,  because  I  felt 
that  there  was  too  much  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  on  passing  a  much 
needed  increase  in  social  securl^  bene- 
fits for  our  senior  citizens,  who,  too  often, 
are  treated  as  forgotten  citizens.  I  sup- 
ported a  20-percent  increase  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  in  order  to  close  the  gap 
caused  by  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing that  has  taken  place  since  the  last 
social  security  benefits  Increase  almost 
2  years  ago.  This  20-percent  Increase 
has  now  become  public  law  and  will  be 
Included  In  social  security  benefit  checks 
delivered  In  October  1972. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  those  who  re- 
turned my  questionnaire  rated  law  en- 
forcement as  the  third  most  urgent 
problem  facing  our  country  today.  They 
were  not  concerned  with  enactment  of 
new  laws  aimed  at  reducing  crime,  but 
were  primarily  Interested  in  seeing  that 
the  courts  strictly  followed  the  laws  that 
have  already  been  enacted.  They  felt 
that  by  so  doing,  crime  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  because  repeat  of- 
fenders would  be  taken  off  the  streets  and 
law  enf*"  wement  procedures  would  there- 
by also  become  more  effective.  In  the 
days  sihead.  as  I  have  done  In  the  past, 
I  shall  continue  to  support  proposals  and 
programs  aimed  at  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  plurality  of 
the  citizens  who  responded  felt  that  the 
i^ederal  Government  was  not  moving  fast 
enough  in  pollution  control  for  Lake 
Michigan  and  its  tributaries  including 
the  Chicago  River.  Seventy-eight  percent 
of  the  respondents  felt  that  more  should 
be  done,  and  reflecting  this  view,  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  passed 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  a  comprehensive  water 
pollution  abatement  Mil  which  Is  far 
more  stringent  than  any  other  passed 
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to  date  by  the  House.  I  wsis  gltwi  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  and  presently,  I  am  ac- 
tively engaged  in  trying  to  secure  con- 
gressional approval  for  special  authority 
and  funds  to  insure  cleanup  of  the  Chi- 
cago River  at  reg\ilar  Intervals. 

It  Is  also  of  Interest  to  note  that  of 
those  who  returned  the  questionnaire, 
57  percent  were  men,  36  percent  were 
women,  and  6  percent  gave  no  Indication 
of  sex.  As  far  as  age  groups  are  con- 
cerned, the  greatest  number — 46  per- 
cent—were in  the  45-  to  64-age  category, 
and  the  lowest  nimiber — 1  percent — were 
in  the  18  to  21  category. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  the  com- 
pleted questionnaire  tabulation  accord- 
ing to  percentages; 

QxjxarrioNHJizax  Tabulation 

How  do  you  feel  about  Phase  n  of  the 
Prealdenfs  wage  and  price  control  program? 

43  percent  support  stricter  and  fairer  price 
controls. 

13  percent  support  stricter  and  fairer  wage 
controla. 

26  percent  support  bota  stricter  and  fairer 
price  and  wage  controls 

6  percent  support  the  elimination  of  wage 
and  price  controls. 

6  percent  feel  the  program  Is  working  well. 
Do  you  oppoae  busing  of  children  out  of 

their  neighborhoods  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance? 

86  percent   oppoee   forced   busing. 

10  percent  do  not  oppoee  forced  busing. 

3  percent  are  undecided. 
Should  social  security  benefits  be  adjiiat- 

ed  automatically  according  to  changes  in 
the  coat  of  living  Index? 

88  percent  support  the  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  social  security  benefits. 

7  percent  do  not  feel  social  security  bene- 
flta  should  be  adjusted  automatically. 

4  percent  are  undecided. 
Would   you  favor   using  money  set  aside 

under  the  highway  trust  fund  to  Improve 
mass  transit  systems? 

64  percent  would  favor  using  this  money 
for  mass  transit  systems. 

26  percent  would  oppose  using  this  money 
for  mass  transit  systems. 

8  j)ercent  are  undecided. 
Which  of  the  following  Indicates  your  po- 
sition on  health  care? 

45  percent  support  a  federal  system  to 
provide  care  for  all  Americans. 

34  percent  support  a  federal  system  to 
provide  care  for  major  Ulneas  or  long-term 
treatment  only. 

15  percent  feel  the  present  system  Is 
adequate. 

Which  of  the  following  best  Indicates  yotir 
position  toward  the  Vietnam  War? 

48  percent  support  total  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  forces  by  a  Oxed  date. 

21  percent  support  gradual  withdrawal 
of  troops  with  continued  air  and  sea  sup- 
port for  the  Thleu  Regime. 

18  percent  support  continued  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  an  attempt  at  mUltary 
victory. 

What    policy    should    the    United    States 
take   In   regard   to   the   Israeli-Arab   dispute 
In  the  Middle  East? 
51  percent  favor  a  hands  off  policy. 
35  percent  feel  we  should  sell  arms  to  Is- 
rael. 

5  percent  feel  we  should  be  more  friendly 
to  Arab  nations. 

2  percent  favor  active  military  support  of 
Israel. 

Many  taxpayers  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  our  current  tax  structure  Which 
of  the  following  tax  reform  proposals  do 
you  favor? 

68  percent  support  teuclng  eommerclal 
property  owned  by  religious  organizations. 
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36  percent  support  reducing  the  oil  deple> 
tlon  allowance. 

31  percent  support  taxing  Interest  Income 
from  state  and  municipal  bonds. 

26  percent  support  taxing  capital  gains  u 
ordinary  income. 

7  percent  support  the  adoption  of  a  na> 
tlonal  sales  (value  added)  tax. 

Do  you  believe  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments are  moving  fast  enough  In  ptrtlu- 
tlon  control  for  Lake  Michigan  and  Its  trlbu- 
tarles   Including  the   Chicago  River? 

78  percent  do  not  feel  the  governments  art 
moving  fast  enough. 

18  percent  feel  the  governments  are  mov- 
ing about  right. 

2  percent  feel  the  governments  are  mov- 
ing too  fast. 

Do  you  favor  an  all-volunteer  armed  force? 

67  percent  favor  an  all>volunteer  armed 
force. 

28  percent  do  not  favor  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force. 

12  percent  are  undecided. 
Do   you    favor   returning   a   percentage  of 

Federal  tax  money  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  use  as  they  see  fit  (Federal 
revenue  sharing )  ? 

66  percent  favor  Federal  revenue  sharing. 

28  percent  oppoee  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

13  percent  are  undecided. 
Which  of  the  following  would  you  rate  m 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  biggest  problems  facing 
our  coxintry  today  (write  1,2,  and  3  Indicat- 
ing choice )  ? 


Percent 

1st 

2d 

M 

Inflation 

Vietnam 

Law  entorcefnent       .  ........ 

22 
17 
13 

16 
S 

12 
11 
9 
7 
7 
8 
4 
5 
1 

11 
11 

Unemployment 

PoMution  abatement 

11 

Reduce  military  spending 

Health  care 

1                ( 

Consumer  protection .. 

:::  i    J 

Education 

Other 

...  1       3 

Sex:  67  percent  male;  36  percent  female; 
and  6  percent  did  not  answer. 

Age  46  percent  are  45-64;  31  percent  ue 
30-44;  18  {Mrcent  are  65  aiKl  over;  11  peroeat 
are  31-29;  1  percent  Is  18-21;  and  3  percent 
did  not  answer. 


THE  NEW  POLITICS— AN  HISTORIC 
FIRST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  manipu- 
lating international  politics  for  votes 
here  at  home  can  produce  bizarre  ef- 
fects. 

Last  week  at  the  United  Nations,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador,  George  Bush,  cast  our 
Nation's  second  veto  in  the  history  of 
that  body  to  kill  a  resolution  which  sup- 
posedly called  for  the  Immediate  cessa- 
tion of  all  military  operations  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  week  at  a  religious 
rally  in  Washington.  D.C.  our  U.N.  Am- 
bassador denounced  a  Soviet  law  that 
imposes  immigration  fees  on  Soviet  citi- 
zens seeking  to  flee  fron.  Russia. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  adminis- 
tration, through  our  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Is  praising  itself  for  credit  sales 
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nf  erain  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  feed  the 
MODle  of  that  country.  All  of  this,  while 
SVmlne  the  approaches  to  the  Haiphong 
harbor  to  prevent  the  entry  of  Soviet 
weapons  and  food  to  feed  the  North 
Vietnamese  mUitary  machine  which  is 
killing  American  boys  and  the  sons  of 
our  South  Vietnamese  and  South  Korean 

Yet  in  Baltimore  last  week  the  Soviet 
frigate  Tovarisch  was  made  welcome  to 
narticlpate  in  the  anniversary  of  the 
American  ship  Constellation.  This  we  are 
told  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  welcome 
extended  to  all  ships  of  the  Soviet  navy 
and  fleet  at  our  various  U.S.  ports.  In 
fact,  to  make  the  Soviet  Captain  and  his 
crew  especially  welcome.  President  Nixon 
sent  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Julie  Elsenhower, 
to  participate  in  the  festivities. 

All  of  this  we  are  led  to  believe  is  nec- 
essary in  the  name  of  peace.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  told  to  ignore  the  constant 
"hammer  and  sickle"  rattling  by  the  So- 
viets who  claim  that  we  are  the  aggres- 
sors all  over  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
acts  of  counterterrorism  go  uncondemned 
as  justifiable  revenge  or  retaliation. 

The  new  politics  of  people  control  cre- 
ates strange  situations,  but  as  usual,  the 
American  people  continue  to  come  last 
I  Insert  several  related  news  articles. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  11.  1972) 
UHTrxD   States   Blocks   U.N.    ANn-Isaxxi. 
Move 
bosh  casts  amxaica'b  second  vbto 
Unttxd  Nations,  N.Y..  September  10.— Am- 
bassador Oeorge  Bush  tonight  oast  the  sec- 
ond American  veto  In  United  Nations  history. 
Bush  vetoed  a  resolution  that  would  have 
called  for  the   Immediate   ceesatlon  of   "all 
mUltary  operations"  In  the  Middle  East  with- 
out relating  the  Israeli  attacks  of  the  last 
four  days  to  the  terrorist  attack  that  took  1 1 
Israeli  lives  in  Munich. 

The  packed  gallery  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil chamber  gave  a  gasp  and  then  broken  Into 
muffled  applause  as  Bush  cast  his  vote.  The 
first  UJ3.  veto  came  on  a  Rhodealan  resolu- 
tion In  1970. 

"By  adopting  this  resolution."  Bush  ex- 
plained afterward,  "the  council  would  have 
Ignored  reality,  would  have  spoken  to  one 
form  of  violence  but  not  another,  would 
have  looked  to  effect  but  not  to  cause." 

Israeli  Ambassador  Yoaef  Tekoah  praised 
the  US.  veto  which  blocked  the  adoption  of 
what  he  called  an  "Inequitable  draft." 

He  said  the  U.S.  action  would  be  "applaud- 
ed by  the  people  of  Israel  and  peoples  who 
desire  to  see  the  end  of  violence  and  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  In  the  Middle  East." 

Tekoah,  who  Issued  a  statement  to  the 
press  after  declining  to  participate  In  the 
council  debate  because  of  the  Jewish  New 
Tear  holiday,  said  Israel  was  determined  to 
halt  "the  barbaric  warfare"  Initiated  by  the 
Arab  states  and  waged  by  Arab  terror  orga- 
nizations. 

In  an  earlier  round  of  voting,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  vetoed  a  series  of  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Britain,  Belgium,  France 
and  Italy. 

The  four  western  countries  had  sought  to 
broaden  the  resolution  before  the  council 
to  deplore  all  acts  of  terrorism  and  violence 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Like  the  United  States,  China  bad  exer- 
cised Its  veto  power  only  cnce  before  Rus- 
sia, however,  ran  Its  string  of  vetoes  to  109. 
Referring  to  the  complaint  hy  Syria  and 
Lebanon  about  Israeli  reprisal  attacks  Fri- 
day and  yesterday,  which  the  council  met  to 
consider  this  morning.  Bush  warned  that  "the 
fabric  of  violence  In  the  Middle  East  U  Inex- 
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trloably   mterwowen   wltto   the   masaacre   in 
Munich. 

"By  our  sUence  on  the  terror  In  Munich  are 
we  Indeed  Inviting  more  Munlchs?'  Biish 
asked. 

The  resolution  had  been  submitted  by 
Somalia,  Guinea  and  Yugoelavla.  After  voting 
on  It,  the  Security  CouncU  adjourned  with- 
out setting  a  date  for  Its  next  meeting.  But 
no  Imminent  councU  action  was  considered 
likely  unless  Israel  resumed  lU  attack  on  Its 
Arab  neighbors. 

Bush,  supported  by  four  European  delega- 
tions, two  LAtln  Americans  and  Japan,  had 
fought  to  avoid  the  veto  with  a  compromise 
resolution  that  would  have  called  on  all  par- 
ties concerned  to  take  all  measures  for  the 
immediate  cessation  and  prevention  of  all 
military  operations  and  terrorist  activi- 
ties .  . 

But  the  drive  fell  one  vote  short  of  the  nec- 
essary majority  of  nine  on  the  15-natlon 
council,  and  would  have  come  up  against  the 
stone  wall  of  Chinese  and  Soviet  vetoes  In 
any  caise. 

Syrian  ambassador  Halssam  Kelanl.  the 
first  speaker  called  by  councU  President 
Huang  Hua  of  China,  charged  that  the  Is- 
raeli air  strikes  on  "several  areas"  In  Syria 
were  "without  provocation  or  Justification." 
He  said  that  "many  peaceful  civilians  were 
kUled  and  wounded." 

The  Lebanese  ambassador.  Edouard  Ohorra. 
said  that  16  civilians,  mcludlng  10  chUdren. 
had  been  kUled  in  Israeli  raids  on  three  Leb- 
anese vUlages  ou  Friday.  He  called  the  at- 
tacks "unprovoked  by  any  action  from  our 
side  In  Lebanon." 

But  reports  from  U.N  military  observers 
who  had  Loured  the  three  sites  Indicated  that 
"non-regular  forces"  had  been  occupants  of 
a  hospital  In  the  village  of  Rachalya  and  a 
house  In  Rafld. 

Bush  denounced  Syria  for  falling  to  con- 
demn the  Munich  attack  and  for  continuing 
to  "harbor  and  give  aid  and  encouragement 
to  terrorist  organizations  which  openly  cham- 
pion such  acts." 

Btish  charged  that  certain  other  govern- 
ments In  the  area  "cannot  be  absolved  of 
responsibility  for  the  cycle  of  violence"  be- 
cause of  their  words  or  deeds  or  their  silent 
acquiescence 

It  was  the  first  time  the  United  States  had 
gone  ao  far  in  defending  the  Israeli  position 
at  the  United  Nations  and  this  was  attrib- 
uted by  diplomats  to  the  wide  gulf  between 
East  and  West  In  their  reactions  to  the  Mu- 
nich disaster,  and  to  American  election-year 

(JOUtlCS. 

The  final  vote  on  the  draft  resolution  was 
13  to  one  (the  Unulted  States!  with  one  ab- 
stention. Panama.  The  main  Western  amend- 
ments to  Insert  two  references  to  terrorism 
Into  the  resolution,  each  obtained  eight 
votes.  One  amendment  received  four  nega- 
tive votes  and  three  abstentions,  and  the 
other,  seven  negative  votes. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  18,  1973] 
"Ransom"  of    Jrws    DwrRiK) — Mas.  SHKivia, 
BtTSH  Score  Sovtet  Law 
(By  Alice  Bonner) 
Eunice  Kennedy  8hrlT«r,  wife  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic vice  presidential  nomlnM,  and  0«org« 
Bush,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  UJI.,  dsnounoed 
at  a  rally  yesterday  a  recent  Bovlst  law  that 
Imposes   heavy   emigration   fees   om   Soviet 

J*W8.  ^   ^  ^». 

The  rally,  held  on  the  Ellipse,  preceded  the 
celebration  of  Torn  Klppur,  the  Jewish  Day 
of  Atonement,  which  began  at  sundown  yes- 
terday. Park  police  estimated  the  size  of  the 
crowd  at  3,000. 

Bush,  introduced  as  ofllclal  spokesman  for 
the  Nixon  administration  for  the  rally,  said 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  "must  not  be  made 
a  partisan  Issue." 

"Your  government  cares  and  It  acts,  he 
said.  The  administration  has  demonstrated 


Its  "oommltment  to  the  elimination  of  dU- 
crimination  against  minorities  everywhere." 
through  lncrea»ed  Voloe  of  America  broad- 
casu,  more  economic  aid  for  resettlement  of 
Jews  in  America  and  In  many  other  ways. 
Bush  aald. 

The  ambassador  did  not  acknowledge  or  re- 
spond to  the  frequent  shouts  of  "Stop  Soviet 
trade!"  from  the  audience  during  his  30-mto- 
ute  speech.  Loud  applause  answered  hU  con- 
cluding statement,  "AU  people  should  have 
the   fundamental   right   to  emigrate,   to  go 

home."  ^     ..     J 

Mrs.  Shrlver.  there  to  replace  her  husband, 
said  he  was  confined  to  bed  with  an  ear  in- 
fection. She  spoke  briefly  of  the  need  for 
"love,  wisdom  and  compassion."  regardless  of 
religious  faith. 

"What  an  Individual  has  learned  belongs 
to  him.  not  to  his  government,"  she  said  In 
protest  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Aug.  3  adoption 
of  a  law  requiring  Jews  who  wish  to  leave  the 
country  to  reimburse  the  government  for 
their  education. 

"This  persecution  must  stop,"  she  said. 
She  ended  with  a  prayer  In  Hebrew  "for  for- 
giveness of  sins  we  have  committed  by  being 
sUent  on  this  " 

Charlotte  Jacobson.  president  of  the 
American  Section  of  the  World  ZlonUU  Or- 
ganization said,  "Never  again  wUl  Jews  and 
those  who  support  tis  be  silent."  She  de- 
plored the  Soviet  Union's  IndUferenoe  to  the 
lives  of  people"  and  "the  selling  of  Jews  to 
the  market  place." 

The  Jewish  Community  CouncU  of  Great- 
er Washington  organized  the  demonsrtratlon 
to  protest  what  It  called  the  "ransom"  and 
"blackmail"  of  Soviet  Jews  who  want  to 
leave  the  country  permanently. 

Moscow  announced  last  month  that  Jews 
wishing  to  emigrate  would  have  to  reimburse 
the  Soviet  government  for  their  education. 
A  SI. 080  fee  for  an  exit  visa  would  be  to- 
creased  to  amounts  up  to  »38,000  according 
to  the  extent  and  discipline  of  tadlvldual 
tratolng.  It  was  armounced. 

Dr.  Isaac  Franck,  the  councU's  executive 
vice  president,  caUed  on  the  demonstrators 
to  bombard  the  President,  their  congressuoen 
and  senators  with  telegrams,  letters  and  res- 
olutions of  protest. 

The  Kremlin  Is  "not  impervious  to  the 
moral,  political  and  totellect\ial  pressures  of 
the  world,"  he  said  and  urged  them  to  send 
cables  of  protest  to  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Soviet 
Commxinlst  Party  chairman. 

The  crowd  stood  to  the  86-degree  heat  for 
over  an  hour  to  hear  the  speakers,  then 
staged  an  o«lerly  march  around  the  White 
House  and  dispersed. 

"Jews  are  not  for  sale,"  "Soviet  trade  not 
kosher."  and  "Freedom  should  be  free"  were 
among  the  slogans  on  the  ntimerotis  placards 
they  carried. 

Dr.  David  Kom,  Soviet  Jewry  chairman  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Cotmcll  said  to  a 
telephone  totervlew  that  he  had  called  Jew- 
ish activists  to  Moscow  touned  lately  after 
the  rally. 

He  said  they  told  him  their  requests  to 
hold  similar  outdoor  observances  for  Yom 
Klppxir  had  been  denied,  and  that  four  of 
the  leadeie  had  been  ordered  to  appear  before 
the  KQB,  the  Bortot  secret  poUoe. 


IFrom  the  Kvenlng  Sun,  Baltimore,  Sept.  6, 
1978] 

IM       CAPRALIBT       BALTnCOKS— RtTBS       Sailou 

Spssao  Oooowtu. 
(By  Thomas  Hasler) 

Armed  only  with  picture  poetcards  of  Mos- 
cow and  their  ship's  photo,  the  men  of  the 
Rtisslan  training  ship  Tovarisch  yesterday 
ventured  forth  to  spread  goodwill  In  capi- 
talist Baltimore. 

A  burly  truck  driver  stopping  for  a  red 
light  alongside  the  Russians'  tour  bus  on 
East  Monument  street  was  all  smUes  and 
curiosity  when  out  of  the  blue  he  received 
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hla  UlUe  photogrmph  ot   the   veM«l.  ilocked 
out  in  full  rigging. 

But  tot*lly  fluiit«re<l  was  Rlcbara  Swwwr. 
a  worker  »t  the  Pepel-Cola  plant  on  FalU 
road,  who  oouldnt  recall  hU  addreea  when 
Chleir  Mat«  Valentla  Llchanaky  asked  a  few 
questions. 

qrcuxs  on  iatm  sttix 

The  Russian  officer  had  broken  away  from 
the  tour  group  to  find  out  how  much  Mr. 
Swelter  earns,  what  sort  of  housing  he  has, 
and  how  many  hours  he  works. 

Earlier  at  official  welcoming  ceremonies 
on  Constellation  Dock,  the  Husslans  used  a 
more  varied  arsenal  of  goodwUl 

As  the  top  officers  were  Introduced,  they 
clapped  back  at  the  1.000  onlookers,  a  Rus- 
sian custom  Mayor  3chaefer  said  he  partic- 
ularly liked. 

And  after  the  speeches,  when  the  guts  were 
being  exchanged,  the  crowd  partlciUarly  ap- 
preciated the  gift  of  a  bottle  of  Russian 
vodka— complete  with  Maryland  tax  seals— 
in  exchange  for  a  bottle  of  bourbon. 

MCSICAL,    paOGSAM 

After  the  welcoming  ceremony  the  cadets 
brought  on  a  musical  ensemble  which  wooed 
the  audience  with  songs  of  love,  the  sea,  and 
wide  open  spaces. 

When  the  old  international  favorite 
Kallnka  Kallnka"  was  played,  a  few  people 
in  the  audience  really  got  Into  the  spirit, 
clapping  to  Its  strong  beat. 

But  otherwise  the  audience  seamed  re- 
strained in  Its  welcome. 

SOME    SHAKE    HANDS 

After  the  ceremonies  were  over  a  few 
people  went  up  to  the  Russians  to  shake 
hands,  to  get  the  Tovarlsch  pictures  auto- 
graphed and  exchange  lapel  buttons. 

The  oiUy  actual  opposition  to  the  visit 
came  from  about  100  pickets  led  by  Dr.  Carl 
Mclntlre.  president  of  the  International 
Council  of  ChrlsUan  Churches,  a  fundamen- 
talist organization.  .     J     , 

Dr  Mclntlre  had  brought  a  bus  load  of 
elderly  protesters  from  Cape  May.  N.J..  to 
loin  local  dissenters  In  opposing  the  govern- 
ment's •■hyproclsy"  In  allowing  a  Soviet  visit 
while  at  the  same  time  blockading  Haiphong 
harbor. 

(Prom  3«a  Power,  July/Aug.   19721 

AN     IN-DIPTH     iNTOlVirW     WrTH 
SECRlTAaT    WAaNXa 

(By  Heather  David) 
Twenty  years  ago.  John  WlUlajn  Warner 
pledged  to  himself  to  give  seven  years  of  his 
me  to  paying  back  a  debt  to  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  The  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  now  three  and  a  half  years  Into  realiza- 
tion of  his  promise,  with  three  and  a  half  to 

«° 

In  two  two-hour  Interviews  with  SKA 
POWER,  hla  first  such  sessions  with  the  press 
s'.nce  taking  the  conn  as  Secretary,  Warner 
made  these  things  clear : 

As  a  staunch  advocate  of  President  NUon  s 
Bra  of  NegoUationa,  Warner  wUl  continue  to 
work  with  Soviet  naval  leaders  on  subjects 
of  mutual  interest.  He  saya  he  has  hopee  for  a 
future  agreement  to  exchange  port  visits  by 
Soviet  and  American  warships. 

He  bellevee  that  the  UB.  Navy  must  be 
kept  strong  and  that  the  United  Statee  must 
be  able  to  negotiate  from  strength.  But  as  an 
official  Involved  in  oonUniilng  discussions 
vith  the  Soviet*  related  to  the  Incidents 
at  Sea  Agreement  he  will  not  be  heard  mak- 
ing potentlaUy  dlsrupUve  sUtementa  about 
the  Soviets. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rently  freelancing,  baaed  In  Waahlngton.  She 
la  the  author  of  several  books  including 
Operation  Rescue — the  story  of  the  attempt 
to  free  POWs  in  the  Viet  Nam  War.  She  is 
currently  working  on  a  book  on  China. 


September  18,  1973 


HOBOKKN.  N.J..  IS  ON  THE  MOVE- 
BOOM  SEEN  BY  REALTORS  IN  THE 
•MILE  SQUARE  CITY" 


Heather    David,    former    Pentagon    cMre- 
^)ondent  for  FalrchUd  PubUc»Uon«.  la  cur- 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NIW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1972 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker.  Hoboken.  N.J..  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  United  States.  Lilte 
many  older  cities,  it  has  problems — 
serious  problems.  Many  professional 
purveyors  of  gloom  and  doom  have  pre- 
dicted a  dire  future  for  the  city  on  the 
Hudson  which  we  in  northern  New  Jer- 
sey know  as  the  '-mile  square  city." 

Contrary  to  these  predictions,  Hoboken 
is  on  the  move  and.  in  fact,  is  enjoying 
a  building  boom  as  investors  are  learn- 
ing that  Hoboken  with  its  location  on 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  rivers  across 
from  Manhattan  has  great  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  13,  1972, 
the  Hudson  EXspatch,  a  leading  editorial 
voice  in  New  Jersey,  published  an  ex- 
cellent article  describing  the  boom  in 
HoDoken.  Because  I  wish  to  bring  this 
fact  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  as  well  as  deci- 
sionmakers throughout  the  Nation,  I 
insert  the  article  from  the  Hudson  Dis- 
patch Immediately  following  my  re- 
marks : 

Boom  Seen  by  realtors  :n  Hoboken 
The  climate  for  real  estate  transactions  is 
Improving  and  should  get  better  in  the  com- 
ing year,  says  LouLs  M.  Tamarln.  president  of 
the  Hoboken  Board  of  Realtors. 

Tamarln  said  he  and  other  realtors  have 
great  faith  In  the  future  of  Hoboken.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  real  boom  could  restUt  If 
the  John  J  Orogan  Marine  View  Plaza  would 
become  a  reality. 

•Regardless,"  Tamarln  said,  "the  last  year 
has  been  a  very  active  one.  This  Is  evidenced 
by  90  transactions  from  one  office.  And  this 
is  an  excellent  sign  for  tlie  future." 

TamarUi  emphasized  that  optimism  among 
realtors  is  high  because  of  the  construction 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  In  New  York  City. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  centers  completion 
could  mean  a  great  deal  to  Hoboken  which 
Is  close  to  it. 

Tamarln  said.  "Everv-thlng  is  pointing  to 
an  upsurge  in  the  real  estate  field.  Realtors 
are  looking  forward  to  the  future  with 
anticipation  and  believe  the  city  la  on  the 
move." 

The  board  persldent  pointed  to  another 
factor.  Washington  St.,  the  shopping  area  as 
a  plus  for  the  future. 

FEW    VACANCIES 

"There  la  only  a  two  per  cent  vacancy  of 
stores  on  Washington  St.,  and  that's  great. 
The  percentage  was  a  great  deal  higher  a 
few  years  ago.  And  this  is  an  excellent  in- 
dicator of  what  the  future  holds,"  Tamarln 
said. 

The  city,  according  to  Tamarln  is  awaiting 
federal  funds  totaling  t33  mlUlon  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  buildings.  He   added  that 


thU  program  should  do  a  great  deal  to  tv 
vitalize  Hoboken. 

"Another  sign  is  the  sale  of  Todd  Ship- 
yards to  an  oil  company.  This  transaction 
should  bring  the  city's  waterfront  alive.  And 
that's  what  we're  talking  about — a  Hoboken 
that  once  again  wUl  be  vibrant, "  Tamarta 
said. 

Tamarln  also  points  out  that  this  has  been 
the  best  time  for  cooperation  from  local 
banks  on  mortgages  and  home  improvements. 
He  added  that  in  the  past  these  banks  did 
not  serve  the  needs  of  the  community. 

"Sales  of  homes  have  been  extremely  ac- 
tive Most  people  are  buying  to  build  equity 
for  the  future.  So  you  can  see  that  thcM 
Indicators  are  pointing  to  a  bright  future 
and  poesibly  a  new  Hoboken,'  Tamarm  said. 


THE  LATE  LT.  GEN.  GEORGE  B. 
SIMLER 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  SeptcmbeT  18,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  Lt.  Gen  George  B.  Simler  was 
a  tragedy  of  matjor  proportions.  He  was 
rated  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
most  capable  men  in  the  entire  Air 
Force.  Replacements  for  men  like  Gen- 
eral Simler  are  not  easy  to  come  by. 

To  Mrs.  Simler  and  other  members 
of  the  faraUy  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  editorial  which  appewed  in 
the  September  12  issue  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Light.  It  follows: 

Lieutenant  General  Simler 
The  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs 
was  the  setting  for  today's  final  rites  In 
memory  of  Lt.  Gen.  George  B.  Simler,  whose 
brilliant  career  ended  In  a  jet  trainer  crash 
at  Randolph  AFB. 

The  commander  of  the  Air  Training  Com- 
mand and  his  aide.  Capt.  Oil  L.  Gillespie 
of  San  Antonio,  were  to  be  burled  In  the 
Academy  cemetery. 

At  51.  Gen.  Simler  not  only  had  a  remark- 
able service  record  but  was  about  to  be 
promoted  to  fuU  general  at  the  head  of  the 
Military  Aircraft  Command. 

He  had  served  two  tours  of  combat  flying 
In  Europe  in  World  War  11.  and  had  escaped 
after  being  shot  dow  n. 

As  director  of  operations  of  the  Seventh 
Air  Force,  he  flew  combat  missions  Ln  Viet- 
nam in  every  type  of  tactical  strike  air- 
craft assigned  there 

An  equally  Important  aspect  of  Gen.  Sim- 
ler's  career — one  for  which  many  a  young 
airman  is  grateful  today— was  his  success- 
ful campaign  to  Improve  conditions  and 
human  relations  In  the  Air  Force. 

His  "Accent  on  Youth"  program  resulted 
m  an  extraordinary  Increase  In  reenllst- 
ments  becatise  his  sweeping,  factual  Inves- 
tigation had  revealed  weaknesses  that  needed 
prompt  corrections. 

Before  coming  to  Randolph.  Gen.  Simler 
had  served  as  director  of  operations  at  Head- 
quarters, VS.  Air  Force,  and  as  vice  com- 
mander-in-chief, UB.  Air  Force  In  Etirope. 
Hla  career  also  included  three  years  as 
athletic  director  at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
The  Light  salutes  this  outstanding  officer 
and  patriot,  and  offers  respectful  sympathy 
to  his  family. 
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HOW  18  THE  ACCEPTED  TIME 

HON.  WU  D.  BURLISON 

or  mssoiTRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1972 
Mr  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Sneaker  public  education  is  becoming 
m^aiid  more  important  in  American 
Me  Dr.  George  8.  Reuter,  Jr..  Buperln- 
toident  of  schools  of  New  Madrid  County 
R^I  Enlarged  School  District,  addreased 
his  teachers  on  August  24  and  used  as 
his  topic,  "Now  is  the  Accepted  Time.' 
The  article  was  later  carried  by  the 
Portageville  Missourian.  I  would  like  to 
bring  Dr.  Reuter's  remarks  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members: 

Now  Is  the  Accepted  Time 
(By  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

INTKODUCnON 

As  a  new  school  year  begins,  we  must 
reflect  on  the  past  and  look  ahead  to  the 
future.  A  topic  of  continuing  debate  these 
days  is  whether  the  quality  of  life  is  Improv- 
ing or  deteriorating.  A  vast  range  of  Issues 
now  confronting  us  bears  on  the  matter, 
from  ecology  to  crime,  from  the  youth  cul- 
ture to  the  war. 

We  live  in  an  age  that  has  been  character- 
ized by  many  titles.  It  has  been  called  the 
Atomic  Age— the  Jet  Age— the  Space  Age— 
the  Computer  Age.  Euch  of  those  titles  sym- 
bolizes a  giant  step  in  science  and  technology. 
That  is  the  common  characteristic  of  all 
those  names:  they  revolve  around  things, 
rather  than  people.  Gadgetry  is  Important. 
but  the  basic  purpose  which  gadgets  must 
serve  is  man. 

J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  father  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  once  compared  the  danger  of 
nuclear  stalemate  between  America  and 
Russia  to  that  of  two  scorpions  in  a  narrow 
bottle.  Each  one  is  wary  that  the  other  might 
strike  first  unexpectedly  and  is  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  eliminate  the  dangerous  situation. 
Treaties  to  ban  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  a  subject  of  widespread 
Interest  since  the  middle  1950'8.  A  compre- 
hensive test  ban  would  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward terminating  the  strategic-arms  race 
The  largest  earthquakes  have  a  body-wave 
magnitude  slightly  in  excess  of  7  and  a  sur- 
face-wave magnitude  slightly  in  excess  of  8.5 
On  the  average,  there  are  one  or  two  such 
earthquakes  a  year.  Underground  explosions 
In  the  megaton  range  can  have  a  body-wave 
magnitude  of  6.5  to  7. 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  our  times  is 
that  as  the  danger  of  major  international 
wars  recedes  and  the  standard  of  living  rises, 
the  level  of  domestic  violence  and  crime 
increases  at  a  frightening  rate 

People  scoffed  at  the  Kemer  Commission's 
prediction  in  1968  that  we  were  beconUng  a 
divided  nation — one  black  and  poor,  the  other 
white  and  wealthy.  All  the  evidence  In  the 
intervening  four  years  has  only  shown  this 
warning  to  be  true. 

A    FEW    MAJOR    CONCEHNS 

One  of  the  most  felicitous  developments  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  Green  Revolution. 
The  work  of  the  plant  breeders  Is  producing 
new  productive  varieties  and  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers and  pesticides  hare  yielded  exceptional 
Increases  in  the  production  of  cereal  grains. 
The  Green  Revolution  sometimes  encounters 
second  generation  problems  Problems  such 
as  susceptibility  to  new  plant  diseases  requir- 
ing new  measures  to  control  them  and  new 
research  to  develop  resistant  varieties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BavlQg  been  concerned  with  ecology  for  a 
long  time,  1  abotUd  be  exceedingly  pleaoed  by 
the  sudden  ruah  of  Interest  In  the  environ- 
ment. In  a  way  I  am,  but  I  am  alao  rather 
perturbed.  I  see  an  enormous  amount  of 
busyneas  and  an  enormous  amount  of  h«ad- 
Unee  and  an  enormous  amount  of  rhetoric, 
but  the  only  thing*  I  dont  aee  are  reaulti. 
Three  critical  concerns  ahould  be  em- 
phasized— early  chUdhood  education,  educa- 
tion of  diverse  disadvantaged  groupe,  and 
programs  for  career  develc^iment.  In  the  first 
area.  Israel  recently  made  kindergarten  free 
and  compulsory  for  all  five -year -olds.  We 
stlU  have  only  about  three -quarter*  of  our 
chUdien  In  America  In  kindergarten.  In  the 
second  area  of  concern,  Israel  haa  an  eape- 
clally  fine  program,  too.  She  has  attracted  an 
Influx  of  immlgrante  from  underdeveloped 
neighboring  and  distant  reglona,  people 
whose  tradlUonal  cultures  have  placed  them 
at  a  disadvantage  In  contributing  and  com- 
peting In  a  modem  technological  land. 
Finally,  Israel  has  done  well  In  the  third 
area.  All  of  their  vocational-technical  sec- 
ondary schooU  are  actually  comprehensive 
high  schooU. 

As  good  citizens  and  educators,  we  are  also 
Interested  in  higher  education,  because  qual- 
ity education  is  attained  only  when  the  In- 
put is  superior  at  all  levels 

The  conclusion  of  the  Jellema  Report, 
studying  the  flnancUl  status  of  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  sponsored 
by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  has 
become  almost  too  well-known:  "Private  col- 
leges and  universities  are  apprehensive  and 
thev  have  reason  to  be  .  .  .  Taken  coUec- 
tlve'ly.  thev  will  not  long  be  able  to  serve 
higher  education  and  the  Nation  with 
strength  unless  significant  aid  is  soon  forth- 
coming." 

Of  course,  we  expect  great  things  from 
dedicated  educators  like  you  are.  This  Is  the 
"high  road."  and  not  the  "low  road"  as 
reflected  by  Keynes.  One  recalls  Keynes's 
description  of  Uoyd  George:  ".  .  rooted  in 
nothing:  he  Is  void  and  without  content;  he 
lives  and  feeds  on  hla  immediate  surround- 
ings; he  is  an  instrument  and  a  player  at 
the  same  time  which  plays  on  the  company 
and  IS  plaved  on  them  too;  .  .  with  six  or 
seven  sensee  not  available  to  ordinary  men. 
Judging  character,  motive,  and  subconscious 
Impulse,  perceiving  what  each  was  thinking 
and  even  what  each  was  going  to  say  next. 
and  compounding  with  telepathic  instinct 
the  argument  or  appeal  best  suited  to  the 
vanity,  weakness,  or  self-interest  of  his  Im- 
mediate auditor." 

CONCLUSIONS 

Most  of  us  are  eager  to  give  to  our  students 
the  best  quality  of  education  possible.  Two 
ideas  come  to  my  mind  at  this  point. 

First,  only  If  we  can  restore  a  fervent  al- 
legiance to  the  ethic  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  there  hope  that  we  might 
repair  the  deep  divisions,  disapprovals,  and 
distrust  which  have  been  sown  throughout 
the  land  by  the  "U  you  are  not  for  me  you 
are  against  our  country"  rhetoric.  Second,  In 
dealing  with  critics,  I  think  all  would  do  weU 
to  keep  in  mind  the  words  of  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  a  master  of  Judicial  sum- 
mation. "We  must  sail  sometimes  with  the 
wind,  sometimes  against  it,"  he  said,  "but  we 
must  saU  and  not  drift  or  lie  at  anchor." 

Finally,  according  to  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  California  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion. msB  is  a  verb,  not  a  noun.  This  kind  of 
thinking  is  going  Into  the  making  of  the  new- 
school.  Think  about  it.  Man  is  a  verb,  not  a 
noun.  Then.  I  stop  with  this  sentence — 
"Great  men."  wrote  ESnerson.  "exist  that 
there  may  be  greater  men  " 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  EXEMPTION  OP 
SMALL  BUSINESSES  PROM  OSHA 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wucoNSUi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  carefully  reviewed  all 
the  testimony  of  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
in  June  as  well  as  the  hearings  now 
going  on  before  the  House  Select  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  occupational  safety 
and  health  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  testimony  from  Members 
of  Congress,  small  businessmen  them- 
selves, as  well  as  that  of  the  larger  em- 
ployers, does  not  support  an  exemption 
for  smaller  firms  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  employees. 

The  case  against  the  Flndley  amend- 
ment to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill,  exempting  firms  of  25  or  fewer  em- 
ployees, is  a  strong  one.  I  will  be  ad- 
dressing this  issue  in  greater  detail  to- 
morrow during  the  floor  debate,  but  I  did 
want  to  share  with  the  House  some  ex- 
cerpts of  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  small 
businessmen : 

Excerpts  or  the  Testimony 

THE  HON<m.*KLE  WILLIAM  L.  HrNCATE  OF  MIS- 
SOL-RI.  CHAIRMAN,  SL-BCOMMlTTEr  CN  EN- 
VTEONMENTAL  PROBLEMS  .ArrECXlKC  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

•It  is  Interesting  to  note,  too,  that  nearly 
all  of  the  witnesses  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee were  of  the  oplnlcn  that  small 
businesses  should  not  be  categorically  ex- 
empted from  the  .'ict  Everyone  agreed  that 
aU  businesses,  both  large  and  small,  should 
provide  a  sale  place  for  their  employees,  even 
those  Industries  with  as  few  as  five  employees 
where  risk  to  safety  and  health  is  high." 

THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  B    ANDERSON  OP  ILLINOIS 

"Safety  should  be  Irrelevant  to  size,  and 
as  statistics  sho-.v,  90",  cf  Americas  employ- 
ers employ  less  than  25  employees,  v.ho  com- 
prise 30 '"t  cf  the  60-minion  wcrkers  cov- 
ered under  this  Act." 

THE  HONORABLE  OKVAL  HANSEN  OT  IDAHO 

"As  you  know,  Mr.  Chalnnan.  the  cut-off 
level  as  accepted  by  the  Senate-House  Con- 
ferees was  for  businesses  with  fewer  than  15 
emplovees  Although  the  bUl  'was  vetoed, 
there  will  be  an  effort  to  attach  a  similar  ex- 
emption to  the  Labor-HE'W  apprcprlatlon 
bill,  to  be  considered  In  the  next  fe.v  days. 

The  letters  which  I  have  received  concern- 
ing 06HA  show  that  this  amendment  Is  very 
popular  in  Idaho  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  those  who  have  written  me  do  seem  to 
agree  with  the  primary  puipose  or  OSHA. 
which  is  obviously  to  protect  the  lives  and 
safetv  of  all  of  Americas  80  million  workers. 
Since  many  deaths  and  injuries  occur  to 
workers  who  are  employed  by  small  firms  with 
less  than  15  employee.^;,  to  exclude  small  busi- 
nesses would  defeat  one  of  the  major  objec- 
tives of  the  Act. 

* ..  .  I  believe  that  the  proposal  to  .totally 
exempt  such  firms  is  undesirable  The  cri- 
teria of  15  employees  is  arbitrary,  and  if  im- 
plemented wUl  serve  to  frustrate  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  lives  and  safety  of  Ameri- 
can workers.  Instead.  I  believe  that  we  should 
more  objectively  and  selectively  correct  the 
deflclencles  In  the  Act." 
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tot.   8TANL«T    WAKANCH.   PaMIMtNT  0»  THE  WA- 
TTONAI.   AMOCIATION    OF    H01«    BOIUIKM 

■  We  are  without  re«erv»Uon.  In  complet* 
agreement  with  the  objectives  of  occup»tlonal 
safety  and  he*lth  leg^lUtloiv  We  b«Uev*  every 
reaeonable  step  should  be  taken,  to  aaaure 
that  the  working  environment  of  employees 
in  all  Industrie*  la  aa  free  and  clear  as  poe- 
slble  from  hazaxds  to  employee's  health  and 
safety  We  recognize  that  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  should,  and  does  in 
fact,  apply  to  us.  as  well  a»  to  aU  other 
busliiesaes  in  this  country  We  do  not  seek, 
nor  have  we  ever  sought,  to  exempt  light 
residentUl  construction  from  the  application 
of  the  Act  What  we  do  seek  Is  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  standards  that  prop- 
erly reflect  the  hazards  and  work  conditions 
In  our  industry  " 

THX    HONO«ABL«    BOS    BESGLAjn)    OF    MINNSSOTA 

•A.  second  and  equally  pragmatic  reason 
for  amending  the  law.  Is  the  almost  certain 
resurrection  of  the  PVndley  Amendment  on 
the  Floor  of  the  House  when  the  Labor-HIW 
Approprtatlona  BUI  comes  up  for  a  vote.  I 
have  talked  with  a  number  ol  our  Colleagues 
on  this  subject.  a:id  !t  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  Plndley  Amendment  will  be  unnecessary' 
or  defeated,  provided  some  kind  of  relief  is 
granted  to  small  businesses  and  farmers. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Flndley  Amendment 
In  principle  So  are  most  small  businessmen 
and  farmers  Everyone  agrees  that  employees 
should  have  a  safe  and  healthy  place  to 
wcrk — even  small  shops  with  only  three  or 
four  employees  where  there  is  possible  high 
risk,  should  be  covered  by  the  law. 

■  Cate«5or1cal  exemption  wUl  be  disastrous 
for  the  small  business  community  as  well  as 
for  the  employee  safety." 

MR  CH.\RLES  A  HAGBERG,  ADMINISTRATOR.  IN- 
CCSTRIAL  SATTTY  \ND  BITn.DINCS,  WISCONSIN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRY,  LABOR,  AND  HU- 
MAN   RILATIONS 

It  Is  wrong,  by  any  means  whether  by 
budget  cr  amendment  to  the  law  to  exclude 
anv  class  of  worker  All  workers  should  be 
covered  A  study  In  Wisconsin  of  how  many 
Industries  employ  15  or  fewer  employees  In- 
dicates that  80  T  of  our  workers  would  not 
be  covered  If  such  an  exemption  were  to  be 
made.  If  in  the  budegt  such  an  exemption 
were  made  for  even  one  year  at  the  federal 
level  to  allow  small  employers  to  get  their 
house  in  order  It  should  not  be  forced  upon 
states  that  have  good  coverage  and  good 
programs  Federal  funds  for  state  programs 
should  not  be  limited  for  use  where  there 
are  more  than  15  employees." 

TH*    HONORABLK    TENO    RONCALIO    OF    WTOStING 

•X  want  to  repeat  I  will  not  support  an 
amendment  exempting  an  employer  of  any 
number  because  the  philosophy  of  this  law 
was  all  employers  shall  have  a  safe  premises 
for  their  employees  and  none  can  quarrel 
with  that." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

jjH.  BAUIT  BROWN,  PtMBWKtTT.  INTHU«ATI01«AL 
AaaOCIATION  OF  GOVIRNMENTAL  LABCX  OFFI- 
CIALS 


MR  VXaNIZ  O.  LINDSTROM.  JR..  CHAIRMAN,  NA- 
TIONAL SAFTTT  COMMlrm  OF  TKX  ASSOCIATKD 
CKNXBAL  COIfTVACTOBS  OF  AMERICA 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  AOC 
Is  opposed  to  the  Flndley  appropriation  bill 
amendment.  This  bill,  as  you  know,  would 
exclude  employers  with  less  than  39  em- 
ployees from  08HA.  Most  general  contrac- 
tors have  more  than  26  employees  and  would 
naturally  have  been  enforcing  safety  as  we 
have  for  years  as  I  stated  In  the  beginning 

"We  do  see  serious  problems,  though,  with 
the  subcontractor  who  has  less  than  36  em- 
ployees who  would  not  be  required  under 
this  amendment  to  enforce  safety  on  the 
same  Job  where  the  general  contractor  would 
be  required  to  do  so. 

"I  think  that  Is  on*  of  the  most 
hazardous  aspects  that  we  have  incurred — 
that  you  can  exempt  people  because  the  gen- 
eral contractor  on  the  Job  Is  responsible  for 
the  general  construction  on  that  project,  and 
he  has  to  coordinate  all  the  employees." 


"t78lng  the  cost  argument  prlnclpaUy, 
there  are  those  who  havt  appeared  before 
you  who  have  contended  that  because  of  their 
small  size  or  because  of  their  previously  un- 
regulated industry,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  coverage  of  OSHA.  I  do  not 
feel  that  they  c»n  Justify  their  request  for 
exclusion.  For  example,  a  modular  or  pre- 
Bssembled  home — one  which  Is  produced  In 
a  kind  of  Industrial  assembly  line  setting — 
will  clearly  be  under  the  scope  of  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  law  Thus  It  wo\Ud 
seem  unfair  to  allow  a  competitor  who  builds 
a  house  in  a  different  way  In  a  different  loca- 
tion to  escape  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

"Secondly,  if  a  manufactiirer  which  employs 
26  employees  is  caused  to  guard  his  machines 
or  to  handle  his  product  in  a  certain  way 
that  adds  to  the  cost.  It  Is  clearly  unfair  when 
a  slightly  smaller  competing  employer  down 
the  road  Is  not  subject  to  the  regulations.  I 
think  that  whatever  Is  adopted  as  a  federal 
level  of  exemption,  many  of  the  states  will 
continue  to  develop  and  enforce  standards 
that  will  apply  to  all  employers  within  their 
boundaries,  regardless  of  the  employer's  size 
or  Industrial  classification. " 

MR.    JXFFERSON    D.    KEITH.    MANAGING    DIBZCTOR, 
AMSBICAN    MKTAL   STAMPIWO  ASSOCIATION 

"Another  Justifiable  concern  of  this  in- 
dustry s  managers  Is  the  effect  the  safety 
law  will  have  upon  their  ability  to  compete. 
This  18  a  highly  competitive  industry.  The 
difference  between  a  successful  quote  and  a 
losing  quote  often  bolls  down  to  fractions 
of  a  cent.  As  a  result,  unequal  or  dlsslmUar 
enforcement  of  this  law  makes  competing 
even  more  difficult.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  cannot  support  the  exemption  being  pro- 
posed for  smaller  firms. 

"Nor  can  we  support  the  recent  tlndley 
amei.dment,  although  this  gives  indications 
of  an  awareress  of  a  problem.  For  that  rea- 
son we  are  pleased  with  It.  But  I  also  should 
point  out  that  many  companies  in  this  In- 
dustry employing  over  24  people — up  to  sev- 
eral thousand  in  some  cases — compete  direct- 
ly with  some  companies  employing  leas  than 
25" 

MS.  JAMKS  R.  TARR,  BILLINGS,  MONTANA 
CONTRACTORS    COUNCIL 

"In  our  Indvistry  we  oould  very  easily  be- 
come a  25  employee  or  less  firm  by  Just  pleoe- 
worklng  more  segments  of  the  projects,  and 
we  would  not  have  to  comply  merely  by 
subcontracting  more  elements  if  we  so  de- 
sire. 

"And  I  can  assure  you  that  If  we  have  to 
hire  a  group  of  noncompller  to  work  with 
us  on  the  same  project.  It  is  going  to  be 
awfully  difficult  to  have  another  group  that 
has  to  comply  It  is  going  to  create  confusion 
as  to  responsibility.  Who  is  going  to  pay  or 
provide  for  the  handrail  or  the  guardraU  or 
whatever  safety  device  Is  required?  Some- 
body may  be  liable — when  we  get  a  sum 
total,  maybe  there  are  150  people  on  the 
one  project  site,  and  they  deserve  the  pro- 
tection of  the  standards." 

MR.     XLMER     A.     FIKS.    PSBSIDKNT    OF    FtKX 
CHSMICAtS.    INC. 

"A  study  made  In  the  chemical  Industry 
by  Oorbell  .  .  .  showed  that  small  plants 
with  less  than  300  employees  have  accident 
frequency  rates  ten  times  higher  than  oper- 
ations having  5,000  employees.  There  are 
many  reasons  some  of  which  are  given.  The 
small  operation  does  not  have  adequate 
financial  or  personnel  resources.  The  nature 
of  the  small  business  often  requires  short 
runs  and  frequent  changes  which  makes  Job 
hazard  analysis  and  correction  difficult  If  not 
impossible. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  the  small 
business  is  exp>erlenclng,  we  think  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  exclude  them  from  coverage." 

I  would  also  like  to  add  to  my  remarks  the 
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following  excerpts  of  a  lett«r  from  Mr.  Oaorii 

F  Hutter  of  Hutter  Construction  Company 
of  Fond  du  Lac.  Wisconsin,  which  I  reoMmi 
on  AaffuBt  7.  1073.  concs'nlag  exemption  ot 
small  business  from  OSHA. 

"This    Is    very    definitely    discriminating 
against  large  employers  and  your  oomnMnta 
are    very    apropos    that   safety    and   health 
standards  are  most  important  for  every  em- 
ployer and  every  employee,  regardless  of  stie. 
and  In  an  accident  or  death  caused  in  a  nuu 
shop  due  to  exemption  from  these  raquln- 
ments  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  overall  In- 
tent, I  believe,  that  the  Congress  had  in  pus- 
Ing  this  law.  If  tbU  Is  put  Into  eSeet,  It 
would  exert  an  extreme  hardship  on  us  u  t 
General  Contractor  due  to  the  fact  that  In 
some    cases    we    will    have    subcontractort 
working  on  our  projects  who  employ  leai  than 
twenty -five  or  less  than  fifteen  empUiyBM, 
and  It  would  not  be  clear  to  me  as  to  whoit 
responsibility   this   would  be  for  these  em- 
ployers complying  with  OSHA  requirements. 
We  as  general  contractors  would  stirely  not 
have    to    be    liable    or    responsible    for   the 
smaller  subcontractors  of  ours  who  would  be 
exempt  by  this  change  in  the  law. 

"I  sincerely  believe  that  this  exemption 
which  some  of  the  Congressmen  are  support- 
ing has  many  more  far-reaching  oonM- 
quences  than  they  are  aware  in  several  pot- 
slble  hardship  cases  that  may  have  bean 
brought  to  their  attention.  X  think  that  th« 
consequences  are  most  severe  and  that  thla 
particular  change  in  exempting  some  em- 
ployees is,  as  I  said  before,  discriminating 
and  most  of  all  putting  the  employees  of 
these  smaller  employers  in  the  same  boat  u 
they  were  before  OSHA  became  law,  with 
minimum  or  no  standards  requiring  safe 
places  for  them  to  work." 
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HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Septeiriber  14.  1972 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the    House    to    protest    the    restrictive 
policies  against  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  wish  to  go  to  Israel.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  fee  of  $1,000  for  emigration 
permits,  the  Soviet  Union  is  demanding 
from  $5,000  to  $37,000  for  each  Jewish 
person  with  a  higher  education  who  de- 
sires to  emigrate  to  Israel.  On  Septem- 
ber 19.  the  Supreme  Soviet  Is  scheduled 
to  meet  to  ratify  this  schedule  of  fees. 
Supposedly,  the  high  fees  have  been 
instituted  to  prevent  a    'brain  drain', 
but  in  reality  they  serve  as  still  another 
form    of    prosecution    Eigainst    Russian 
Jews.  The  "br«Lin  drain"  argument  can 
be  nothing  but  an  absolute  lie  when  in- 
dividuals  in   high   poeitions   requesting 
permission  to  leave  Russia  not  only  are 
denied   this   permission   but   thereafter 
forced  out  of  their  jobs.  It  is  always  of 
interest  while  Communist  coimtries  con- 
tinue to  proclaim  their  desirability,  so 
many  of  their  people  seek  to  leave.  We  all 
know  why  the  Berlin  Wall  was  built.  It 
stands  today  as  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
uments in  the  world  to  the  desire  for  hu- 
man freedom. 

The  right  of  any  person  to  emigrate 
should  be  an  Inalienable  right.  This 
policy  by  Russia,  involving  persecution 
of  a  people  who  have  borne  untold  suf- 
fering, does  little  to  foster  human  under- 
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standing  and  only  serves  to  deter  prog- 
i«ss  in  the  world. 

1     m 

ANTHIFE  MOVEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SOIMITZ 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1972 
Mr  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  I  have  often 
spoken  out  against  what  I  have  described 
aTthe  antiUfe  movement  In  our  country 
today  most  obviously  evident  in  the  leg- 
islation and  rapid  Increase  in  the  number 
of  abortions,  more  subtly  and  perhaps  in 
the  long  run  even  more  dangerously 
manifested  in  the  continuing  propaganda 
about  a  "population  explosion"  in  the 
United  States  which  Government  is  sup- 
posed to  take  action  to  stop. 

The  more  closely  this  antillfe  move- 
ment is  examined,  the  more  frequently 
the  investigator  encoimters  the  name. 
the  money,  the  influence,  and  in  general 
the  "long  arm"  of  what  is  probably  the 
wealthiest  of  all  American  families,  per- 
haps the  wealthiest  family  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

It  is.  to  say  the  least,  disturbing  that 
such  a  family  should  be  expending  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  its  energies 
and  almost  unlimited  financial  resources 
in  denying  the  right  to  life  and  in  chal- 
lenging the  right  of  other  families  to 
grow. 

When  a  member  of  this  family,  who  is 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
vetoed  the  bill  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  which 
would  have  saved  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  unborn  babies.  Father  Al- 
bert J.  Nevins  explained  the  background 
in  his  colunrn  published  in  Our  Sunday 
Visitor.  I  present  his  column  to  you  for 
your  most  serious  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

Wealth  is  power,  and  power  is  wealth. 
Their  misuse  has  darkened  the  whole 
history  of  mankind. 
The  article  follows: 

Odds  and  Ends 
(By  Father  Albert  J.  Nevins) 
Latest  proof.  Some  weeks  ago  we  wrote  a 
column  called  "The  New  Malthuslans."  In  It 
we  documented  the  closeness  of  the  Rocke- 
feller famUy  to  the  Planned  Parenthood  As- 
sociation, the  major  contributions  made  for 
population  control  by  the  RockefeUer  Broth- 
ers Fund  and  the  RockefeUer  Foundation.  We 
showed  how  President  Nixon's  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  Americtin  Fu- 
ture was  headed  by  John  D.  RockefeUer  EH, 
who  Is  a  pro-abortionist,  winner  of  the  Mar- 
garet Sanger  Award  and  the  Lasker  Award 
of  the  Planned-Parenthood  Federation  of 
America. 

The  Rockefellers  are  a  strange  famUy.  They 
do  nothing  by  accident.  They  have  hired  the 
best  brains  In  the  country  to  control  the 
poor  in  the  interests  of  the  wealthy. 

Examine  some  of  the  things  that  they  have 
done.  Nelson,  who  has  been  elected  and  re- 
elected at  the  cost  of  more  millions  than 
many  state  budgets,  is  the  political  power; 
his  monstrous  New  York  State  Mall  dwarfs 
anything  the  Egyptians  could  have  thought 
of.  David  Is  the  money  suppdler  (at  interewt, 
of  course)  as  head  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank;   Lawrence  plays  at  conservation,  but 
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hla  beauUfloatlnn  (Puerto  Hloo,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  HawaU.  etc.).  always  wind*  up  with 
luxurious  hotels  which  the  Rockefellers  h6ld 
untU  the  tax  write  off  ends. 

Nelson  has  long  had  Interasta  In  Venezuela 
and  Brazil — partly  due  to  Creole  Petroleum 
Co.,  and  also  due  to  to  the  opportunity  to 
rr.itir«  more  money.  He  bought  the  8,000-acre 
Hacienda  Bolivar  and  the  20.000-acre  Agua 
Blanca.  He  began  to  raise  catUe  and  vege- 
Ublea  opened  a  mUk  company,  built  the 
luxurious  AvUa  Hotel  (later  sold  for  »800,- 
000) ,  founded  a  grocery  chain  that  developed 
aupermarkeU  all  over  the  country.  'TBBC 
(Venezuela  Basic  Economy  Corporation)  alms 
"to  monopolize  food  and  its  distribution  in 
Venezuela  ...  to  become  dictator  of  the  mar- 
ket," said  El  Nacional,  largest  Oaracaa  dally. 
"Why,"  asked  El  Universal,  "does  he  (Rocke- 
feller) come  down  here  to  destroy  the  anall 
corner  grocery?" 

Romulo  Betanoourt,  oalled  the  best  of 
modem  Venezulan  presidents,  had  this  to 
say  about  Nelson.  "After  looking  over  his  vast 
oil  properties  In  the  West  and  In  the  East  he 
will  return  to  his  office  atop  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter, to  the  wsLim  shelter  of  his  home,  to  re- 
sume hU  responslblUtles  as  a  phUanthroplst 
and  Art  Maecenas. 

"Behind  him  will  remain  Venezuela  pro- 
ducing 180  million  barrels  of  oU  for  the 
Rockefellers  .  .  .  Behind  him  will  remato 
Venezuela  with  Its  half  mUllon  chUdren 
without  schools,  Its  workers  without  ade- 
quate diets  ...  Its  20.000  mostly  living  In 
houses  that  the  Department  of  Development 
states  should  better  be  caUed  overgrown 
matchboxes';  Venezuela,  with  Its  three  mU- 
llon pauper  inhabitants,  victims  of  frightful 
epidemics.  Such  Is  the  meaning  of  Rocke- 
feller's exploltmg  our  country  with  his  spe- 
cious hypocritical  maxim." 

Besides  Standard  Oil  and  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter, the  commonly  known  RockefeUer  Inter- 
ests, the  brothers  have  or  had  (they  always 
know  when  to  get  out)  Interests  In  North 
American  Aviation.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  So- 
conv-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  McDonneU  Aircraft. 
Piaseckl  Helicopter,  N.T.  Airways,  Qlen  P 
Martin  Co.,  Island  Packers  (FIJI),  African 
textiles,  housing  in  El  Salvador.  Colonial  WU- 
Uamsburg,  Phelps  Manor,  and  more  sub- 
companies  than  thU  paper  has  room  to  print. 
The  Rockefellers  learned  their  hard  lesson 
in  Colorado's  Ludlow  Mine  Massacre.  Ever 
stace  then  they  have  been  public  relations- 
conscious,  hiring  the  best  firms  to  present  a 
phUanthroplc  image  to  the  public. 

How  come  the  famUy  wlU  spend  mlUlons 
upon  mUUons  of  dollars  to  get  Nelson  elected 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $60,000?  Phllanthrophy?  The 
desire  of  being  useful  to  the  people?  Who  Is 
kidding  whom?  We  have  no  evidence  of  how 
the  New  York  State  bond  Issues  are  financed, 
particularly    for    the    bUUon-doUar-gulplng 
MaU.  but  It  would  be  Interesting  to  find  out. 
Now  Nelson  Rockefeller  shows  his  love  of 
the  poor  again  and  his  fearless  defense  of 
human  life  by  vetoing  the  lAortion  reform 
law  which  would  have  ended  New  York  as  the 
abortion  capital  of  America.  The  State  Leg- 
islature, both  Senate  and  Representatives  re- 
pealed the   Uw  that  had  been  adopted  m 
1970.  Cardinal  Cooke  haUed  the  Legislature's 
act:  "It  was  encouragmg  to  see  the  Legisla- 
ture recognizing  that  a  government's  respon- 
slbUlty  is  to  protect  life,  not  to  allow  Its  de- 
struction."  But.  alas,  for  the  good  Cardinal's 
optimism.    The    Rockefellers    true    to    form 
acted  through  brother  Nelson  and  vetoed  the 
blU.  The  governor  had  tried  a  last  minute 
ploy  by  saying  he  would  sign  the  amendment 
by  changing  the  time  of  abortions  from  24 
to  18  weeks.  But  murder  Is  murder  even  at 
one  week  and  the  legislature  called  his  bluff. 
The  tragedy  Is  that  the  governor  was  not 
bluffing  and  he  kiUed  the  amendnaent.  So 
New  York  remains  the  world's  abortion  cap- 
ital, thanks  to  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
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OBSERVES   30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
DEATH  MARCH 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

OF  noJMOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1972 
Mr.  COLUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following: 

OBsxavxs  30th  AnNivxaaA»T  of  Dkath 

MAacH 
(By  Congressman  Habold  R  Collieb) 
Mr.  CoixiM.  Mr.  speaker,  on  Sunday. 
September  10,  the  reeldente  of  my  oongree- 
slonal  district  obeerved  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  Bataan  deatti  march.  Thousands  of 
reeldente  Itoed  the  route  of  a  mammoth 
parade  m  which  scores  of  service,  veiterana, 
and  dvlc  organizations  participated.  In- 
cluded among  thoee  taken  prieoner  were  98 
men  from  Maywood  and  s\irroundlng  sub- 
urbe  of  Chicago. 

The  harsh  and  bitter  memories  of  Bataan 
are  doubtlMs  Uidellbly  Impreoeed  upon  tbe 
minds  of  thoee  who  have  survived,  hut  for 
most  of  their  contemporaries  recollections  of 
the  fall  of  Bataan  have  been  crowded  out  by 
a  never-ending  serlee  of  other  eptoodee,  and 
for  the  90-eome  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  been  bom  since  1942.  Bataan  may  have 
little  meaning.  That  la  why.  as  yo\ir  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statee,  I  have  again  introduced  a  measure 
that  would  help  keep  green  the  memory  of 
the  gallant  men  who  gave  their  lives  \n  the 
defense  of  Bataan,  as  well  as  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  heroism  of  thoee  who 
fought  and  bled  with  them. 

My  reeolution  calls  on  the  President  of  the 
United  BXMbee  to  proclaim  the  second  Sun- 
day in  September  of  each  year  as  Bataan 
Day  in  memory  of  the  courageous  defenders 
of  the  Bataan  Peninsula  and  the  fortrees  of 
Corregldor  during  the  early  days  of  World 
War  n  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  soon  be 
adopted  by  both  the  House  of  Repreeent»- 
tlves  and  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  narrate  the  story  o*  Bataan  and 
Corregldor,  as  well  as  the  events  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed.  To  thoee  who  lived 
through  thoee  stirring  days,  thle  will  be  a 
mere  rereadmg  of  an  old  chapter  from  your 
book  of  memorlee.  but  perhaps  it  wUl  m«pU?e 
the  young  people  who  wUl  be  hearing  f,  tar 
the  first  time. 

America  was  unaWe  to  defend  the  PhUlp- 
plnee,  as  the  treacherous  Japaneee  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1»41.  had  Im- 
mobUlzed  her  Pacific  Fleet  and  made  It  Im- 
poeslble  for  her  to  get  remforoement*  axad 
supplies  to  the  7,000  American  and  76,000 
PUlplno  troops  that  were  commanded  by  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  These  forces  were  con- 
centrated chiefly  on  the  Island  of  Lueon. 
which  was  the  keystone  of  the  Common- 
wealth's defense  system. 

Because  of  Its  devastating  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  its  highly  successful  raids  on  our 
airfields  m  the  PhUlpplnes.  Japan  had  air 
and  naval  supremacy  She  was  all  but  Im- 
mune from  naval  or  aerial  attack  as  her 
troops  invaded  the  FUlpmo  Archipelago. 
While  MacArthur's  army  could  not  win  and 
could  only  postpone  the  day  of  inevitable 
surrender,  such  delay  would  help  America 
and  her  aUlee  by  slowing  down  Jean's  ad- 
vance elsewhere. 

The  Japaneee  landed  on  Luzon  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1941.  Two  of  their  armies  which  drove 
toward  ManUa  had  as  their  objective  the  en- 
circlement of  MacArthur's  graatly  outnum- 
bered units.  He  avoided  the  trap  by  evacuat- 
mg  Manila  and  withdrawing  his  forces  to 
Bataan  Pen'nsula.  The  fall  of  the  PhUlppme 
capital  took  place  on  January  2.  1942. 

The  defense  of  Bataan  s  rugged  terrata 
began  on  the  followmg  day.  Despite  the  fact 
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that  they  were  outnumbered  by  S  to  1.  the 
Americana  and  their  FUlpmo  comrades  were 
in  an  excellent  poetllon  for  a  prolonged  de- 
fenM  of  the  penUiaul*. 

MacArthur  ikUlfuUy  parried  an  attack  on 
hla  right  flank  on  January  1 1  and  the  Japa- 
nese suflered  heavy  leases.  Eight  days  later 
he  crushed  another  attempt  to  break  through 
bis  lines.  On  the  asth.  fierce  artUlery  fire 
broke  up  headlong  Japanese  Infantry  aasaulta 
against  both  flanks  simultaneously  On  Feb- 
ruary 2,  an  Invading  force  which  assembled 
opposite  Corregldor  was  smashed  by  a  sudden 
bombardment  from  the  forilflcatlonB,  and 
the  followmg  day  small  American  motor  tor- 
pedo boaU  attacked  a  warship  and  torpedoed 
Japanese  transports 

MacArthurs  lines  held  from  throughout 
February  and  March,  but  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  send  relnforcemenU  Into  the  re- 
gion of  Bataan.  The  defenders  of  the  penin- 
sula had  suffered  heavy  casualtlea.  their 
remaining  equipment  consisted  of  a  few 
tanks  and  cannon,  and  the  men  were  ex- 
hausted by  almost  3  months  of  constant, 
fighting  without  air  support.  A  few  patched 
up  pursuit  planea  constituted  their  air  force. 
Even  If  they  had  beer  able  to  obtain  aerial 
reinforcements,  there  were  no  airfields  In  the 
Bataan  sector,  neither  were  supplies  of  gaso- 
line bombs,  or  other  ammunition  available. 
Supplies  could  not  be  brought  In  from  out- 
side as  the  American  fleet  was  stUl  out  of 
commission  as  a  result  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

General  MacArthur  was  ordered  to  Aus- 
tralia and  Oen  Jonathan  M  Walnwrlght  suc- 
ceeded him  Late  to  March  Oen.  Tomoyukl 
Yamashlta  demanded  that  Walnwrlght  sur- 
render. The  demand  was  refused  and  the 
Battle  of  Bataan  contmued. 

The  Japanese  general  began  the  effort  to 
dislodge  the  defenders  on  March  28  with 
a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  American  lines 
On  the  31st,  enemy  Infantry  units,  who 
were  protected  by  a  barrage  shellflre  from 
offshore  warshipe.  forced  a  breach  In  the 
Bataan  lines  The  gap  was  widened  by  tanks. 
while  enemy  aircraft  harried  Walnwrlghfs 
rear  lUies  and  disrupted  communications.  In 
the  flrcest  attack  of  the  campaign,  on  AprU 
8.  waves  of  enemy  shock  troops  poured 
through  the  crumbling  defense  lines.  Waln- 
wrlght's  eastern  flank  collapsed  and  on  the 
9th  the  Japanese  overran  the  entire  Bataan 
sector. 

Of  Walnwrlghfs  entire  force  of  43.000. 
some  36.000  were  captured,  killed,  or  wound- 
ed In  thl*  batUe.  The  general  himself,  lead- 
ing a  force  of  7.0O0  soldiers,  marines,  and 
sailors,  along  with  3.000  clvUl*n  refugees. 
escaped  to  Corregldor.  which  was  less  than  5 
mUes  away.  Gen.  Masaharu  Homma's  80.000 
troope  held  Manila  and  the  entire  rim  of 
ManUa  Bay. 

In  a  10-mile  trUngle  left  to  Gen  Edward 
P.  King,  Jr..  now  In  command  on  Bataan. 
were  13.500  American  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  mostly  army;  66.600  PhUlplne  army 
men:  6.000  FUlplno  clvUlana,  employees  of 
the  army;  and  about  30.000  refugees,  many 
of  them  women  and  children.  Hoepltals  and 
aid  stations  had  34,000  patients  and  disease 
was  spreading,  aided  by  bad  diet  and  bad 
water.  Pood  was  almost  gone.  Bataan's  de- 
fenders had  eaten  the  peninsula's  600  water 
buffaloes,  as  weU  as  the  350  hor«es  and  48 
mules  of  the  cavalry. 

"We  have  no  further  means  of  organized 
resistance."  General  King  told  his  officers. 
He  had  orders  not  to  surrender,  but  the  al- 
ternative was  slaughter  The  general  refused 
to  accept  the  alternative  and  12.500  Ameri- 
cana and  66.500  FUtplnoe  were  surrendered 
to  the  Japanese. 

General  Walnwrlght  was  determUied  to 
hold  out  as  long  as  possible  on  the  Island  of 
Corregldor.  but  the  poeltlon  of  the  fortress 
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was  hopeless  It  was  surrounded  by  a  huge 
force  which  was  supported  by  a  heavy  con- 
centration of  air  power.  There  was  no  hope 
of  reinforcement  m  men,  gtuia,  ammunition, 
food,  or  medicine.  The  eihausted  garrison 
was  subjected  to  dally  bombardments.  The 
Japanese  attack  on  the  fort  began  early  In 
May.  Corregldor's  beach  defenses  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  terrific  bombardment  from 
heavy  guns  emplaced  La  the  mountains 
on  Bataan  Peninsula.  Enemy  landing  parties 
which  stormed  the  fortraes  captured  It  in 
an  all-out  assault  on  May  6.  After  having 
held  out  for  26  days,  the  sick  and  starving 
garrison  capitulated. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  eloquent  words  of  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur : 

"Corregldor  needs  no  comment  from  me. 
It  has  sounded  its  own  story  at  the  mouth 
of  Its  guns.  It  has  scrolled  Its  own  epitaph 
on  enemy  tablets,  but  through  the  bloody 
haze  of  Its  last  reverberating  shots,  I  shadl 
always  seem  to  see  the  vision  of  its  grim, 
gaunt,  and  ghostly  men,  still  unafraid." 

After  the  fall  of  Bataan,  nearly  200.000 
people  were  herded  together  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  peninsula — the  advancing  Japa- 
nese army,  the  defeated  Amerlcan-PUipLno 
army,  and  thousands  of  clvUlans.  General 
Homma.  whose  bag  of  prisoners  was  twice  the 
size  he  had  anticipated,  had  barely  suflicient 
food,  medicine,  and  transport  for  his  own 
army  and  was  unprepared  for  the  thousands 
In  the  hospitals,  for  other  thousands  hardly 
able  to  walk,  and  for  thousands  who  had  no 
food.  The  Japanese  general  wanted  Bataan 
Peninsula  cleared  of  his  er.emies  and  took 
care  not  to  ask  how  It  was  accomplished. 

The  first  of  the  survivors  began  to  walk 
out  of  Bataan  on  the  morning  of  April  9. 
Although  they  did  not  know  It  at  the  time, 
they  were  destined  for  Camp  O'Donnell, 
which  was  65  miles  to  the  north.  After  the 
marchers  had  covered  31  agonizing  miles  on 
foot,  they  traveled  25  miles  by  rail,  and  then 
marched  the  final  9  miles  to  their  prison. 

Many  of  them  failed  to  make  It.  Anyone 
who  was  caught  with  Japanese  money  in  his 
possession  was  assvimed  to  have  taken  it  from 
a  Japanese  he  had  killed  and  waa  himself 
killed.  At  one  point,  nearly  400  Filipino  sol- 
diers were  marched  into  the  woods,  tied  to- 
gether, and  beheaded  with  sabers.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  emaciated,  hungry, 
and  HI  men  marched  are  almost  too  horrible 
to  relate. 

General  King  estimated  that  9.300  Ameri- 
cans   had   reached  Camp   O'Donnell   by   the 
end  of  May  and  that  between  600  and  650 
Americans  had  died  on  the  march.  Probably 
10.000  FUlplnoe  also  died,  while  6,000  escaped. 
Throughout  the  pages  of  our  history,  brave 
men   have  written  their  names  In  blood  so 
that  their  descendants  could  read  about  their 
heroic  deeds  and  be  inspired  to  emulate  them. 
Valley  Forge,  Lake  Erie.  Chapultepec,  Gettys- 
burg. San  Juan  Hill,  the  many  battles  of  the 
two  World  Wars,  and  tt»e  wars  In  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  axe  all  accounts  of  brave  men  who 
fought  to  obtain,  preserve,  and  extend  free- 
dom. Let  us  reserve  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
for  those  who  fell  in  the  defense  of  Bataan 
and  Corregldor  and  thus  paid  with  their  lives 
for    the    precious   time    that    enabled    other 
brave  men  to  keep  the  enemy  from  extend- 
ing his  conquests. 

Let  us  pause  on  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
each  and  every  year  to  pay  reverent  tribute 
to  these  fallen  heroes  and  to  salute  those 
who  survived  the  sieges  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regldor and  the  infamous  death  march.  How 
grateful  we  are  that  many  of  them  have 
assembled  here  today.  30  years  after  they 
experienced  a  living  hell.  Let  us  hoi>e  that 
they  will  have  many  hi^jpy  and  useful  years 
sihead  of  them  and  that  the  Nation  for  which 
they  dM  so  much  will  never  forget  them. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHAU 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
in  the  Record  my  September  newsletter: 
Washington  Rkpobt 
(By  Congressman  WnoJAM  E.  Minshau.) 

SXPTEMBEX,  1B72. 

Capitol  HUl  isaueo  are  bolUng.  heavily 
spiced  with  poiitlos,  as  Elsctlon  Day  draws 
closer — the  economy,  tax  reform,  general  rev- 
enue sharing,  health  insurance,  welfare  re- 
form, school  busiiig.  school  fiaancing,  child 
development.  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
amendments,  housing.  ma«8  transit,  urban 
development,  crime,  gun  control,  consumer 
protection,  environmental  problems,  defense 
spending,  arms  limitation,  annnesty.  Final  de- 
cisions are  not  expected  on  all  or  even  many 
of  theee  issues  this  year,  but  Congrees  will 
keep  them  hot  on  the  front  burner  as  the 
session  runs  into  October. 

$5  billion  cut  from  1973  defense  budget  by 
my  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
continues  our  crusade  a^lnst  waste  and 
over-funding.  This  latest  reduction  brings  to 
a  total  of  $22.6  bUllon  the  amount  my  sub- 
committee has  eliminated  from  mUitary 
budgets  over  the  last  six  years  .  .  .  Many  bU- 
Uons  more  will  be  saved  in  future,  too.  be- 
cause of  our  insistence  that  the  Pentagon  fol- 
low the  "Fly  Before  You  Buy"  concept  of  pro- 
curement that  I  have  long  urged.  Design, 
development  and  competitive  testing  of 
major  new  weaponry-  will  take  place  before 
committing  our  tax  dollars  to  any  equip- 
ment. No  more  gambling  billions  of  dollars 
on  unproven  drawing-board  sketches  that 
resulted  in  such  costly  fiascos  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  years  as  the  F-111.  the  Main  Battle 
Tank  and  the  C-5A. 

Having  peeled  my  share  of  G.I.  potatoes, 
I  can  svmpathlze  with  those  who  wanted  to 
turn  over  "Kitchen  Police"  duties  In  the 
Armed  Forces  to  civilians,  but  not  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  «300  miUlon  a  year  in  salaries!  I  voted 
to  strike  these  funds  from  the  budget.  A  lit- 
tle K.P.  for  our  servicemen  might  at  least 
have  the  merit  of  preparing  them  for  the 
matrimonial  front  some  day,  as  well  as  sav- 
ing taxpayers'  money. 

Crime  and  crime  again  .         Law  enforce- 
ment officers  at  all  levels  of  government  are 
domg  an  heroic  job,  yet  crime  rates  continue 
to  rise.  There  are  limits  to  what  even  the 
most  efficient,  well-funded  law  enforcement 
agencies   can   accomplish   when   continually 
frustrated    by    permissive   courts   that   turn 
criminals  back  on  the  streets.  I  strongly  feel 
a  thorough  review  of  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  must  be  a  first  order  of  Congressional 
business.   Such   a   review  should   cover  pos- 
sible   revision    of    laws    governing    appoint- 
ment and  tenure  of  judges,  modernization  of 
federal   and   state   rules   of   criminal   proce- 
dures and  laws  of  appeUate  review  of  crimi- 
nal convictions,  parole  regulations,  and  penal 
reform,    including    rehabilitation    programs 
.  The  Senate  Is  due  to  consider  a  bill  to 
provide  compensation,  up  to  $10,000.  in  cases 
where  crimes  Involve  injury  or  death  of  in- 
nocent victims.  Similar  legislation  is  pend- 
ing in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Seven 
states  already  have  such  laws  on  their  books. 
School  busing— Although  the  long  struggle 
over  this  Issue  Is  not  finally  resolved  by  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act,  it  does 
seek  to  bring  some  order  out  of  court-created 
chaos.  The  bill  stipulates  that  no  busing  can 
be  ordered  beyond  the  school  closest  or  next 
closest  to  the  student's  home,  and  It  would 
permit  re-openlng  of  school  busing  suits  In 
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-hich  dedslona  alr^dy  have  been  Qlfd  I 
•^  forUUa  measure  when  it  paaawl  the 
'•*  o«  JiM  in  August.  It  now  awaits  S«i- 
^•"il^^uSi.  At  Xume  It  swma  unlikely 
^  floor  acU^At^^        a     conaUtutlon»l 

'^°''*^ent^  pw^lf  busing.  Of  which  I 
T^^glnS  s^I^-or.  but  thU  may  be  the 

take. 


^I«king  at  loopholes— "CToalng  tax  loop- 
H„W'  hM  much  appeal  until  you  examine 
^kII^iiiTow  pending^  the  Ways  and  Means 
r^it^  aSd  «ndo«.«i  by  the  McGovem 
S^^m  Here  are  some  of  the  loopholes 
Sts  biUwS  Tose;  the  right  to  deduct 
!! J«t  oald  on.  a  home  mortgage  .  .  .  de- 
S^'^atate  and  local  t^e^unle^you 

rnTsic?;?y'^"'^educ^«-      • '  '  ^^^' 
:^°l^emen    ci^U  for  people  over  65  Includ- 
me^thelr   right   to   exclude   from   taxes   the 
'^ounfthel  receive  if  they  must  sell  their 
'^^^          deductions    for    child    care    for 
^r,a    mothers         .  personal    exemptions 
rfhe'bimd  ^d  aged^.  .  .  medical  deduc- 
!?,^„c  for  everyone  .  .  .  deductions  for  losses 
uffered  frorTe.   accident,   flood  or   other 
rSs         .  deductions  for  moving  expenses. 
oTTe  commercial  and  business  level,  the  so- 
a^led  "loophole"  bUl  would  terminate  many 
^the  complex  tax  provisions  that  encourage 
smlf  ^d  big  businessmen  alike  to  expand 
S  nTw  stores,  new  factories,  new  equlp- 
ment^all  the  incentives  that  build  a  strong 
Lnomy    and   encourage    ^jgh   employment 
Certainlv  a  review  and  revision  of  the 
Tax  Code  is  overdue,  aimed  at  greater  equity 
lor  all  and  including   lower  property  taxes. 
T^e  meat-axe  approach  of  the  "loophole    biU 
would  severely  penalize  middle-income  clti- 
zens  and  would  not  be  good  for  them— or  the 
nation. 

IS  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  WORTH 
FREE  ADVERTISING? 
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can't  they  pay  the  new»paj)er?  We  give  lo« 
Tfrw^S»«  to  public  agencle..  but  thl.  la 

jiurt  wentea  to  let  you  know  ^»^hafs  going 
on.  Hope  to  aee  you  eoca. 
Slnosrely. 

(Mlas)  Maboautt  WooLFOut. 
P  S   And— If  they  dont  have  funds  budg- 
eted for  advertielng.  why  do  they  hare  a 
•director  of  advertlelng"? 


Omc*  aw  THB  PoKMAflm  a«NxaAi^ 

Waahington,  D.C.,  August  15,1972. 

DIRICTOR  or  PtTBLIC  Attaieb. 

Dka«  aa:  The  Postal  Sendee  wlU  soon  be- 
gin its  1073  Zip  Code  campaign.  Tour  help  la 
vital  in  preeentlng  thla  material  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Each  year  the  need  for  Zip  Code  increases 
with  the  volume  of  mall  we  process.  This 
vear  we  anUclpate  handling  more  than  90 
billion  pieces  of  mall.  Each  piece  that  Ifl  not 
Zip  Coded  requires  special  handling.  As  a 
result,  the  costs  of  proceeslng  maU  are  in- 
creased, and  the  entire  mall  system  la  slowed 
down  Your  assistance  in  support  of  this  cam- 
paign can  help  to  reduce  these  coeta  and 
smooth   the  flow  of  maU  throughout  your 

community.  

Enclosed  for  your  use  are  reproduction  ma- 
terials and  proofs  of  Zip  Code  advertisements 
in  three  slzee : 

1000  lines — 5  columns  X  200  lines 
600  lines — 4  columns  -^  150  lines 
399  lines — 3  coltimns  X  133  lines 
We  hope  vou  vrtll  use  this   material  fre- 
quently and  feel  free   to   call   upon  ua  for 
assistance  or  additional  information  at  any 
time   Please  consider  these  ads  as  a  replace- 
ment for  any  Zip  Code  material  you  may  have 
retained  from  earlier  campaigns. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and  that  of  your 
newspaper.  It  Is  greatly  needed  and  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely. 

Jamks  L.  Schorr, 
Director  of  Advertising. 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1972 
Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  previ- 
ously I  shared  with  you  a  typical  letter 
from  a  constituent  complaining  about 
the  Postal  Service.  She  said  she  did  not 
receive  her  newspapers  until  "the  flies 
were  in  them."  The  newspaper  also  re- 
ceive these  complaints  from  their  mail 
subscribers.  A  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Woolfolk.  editor  of  the  West  Mem- 
phis Evening  Times,  got  her  chance  to 
show  the  Postal  Service  that  she  for  one 
did  not  think  they  were  doing  a  good 
enough  job  to  warrant  the  free  pubUc 
service  advertising  in  her  paper. 

Miss   Woolfolks    correspondence    re- 
garding the  Postal  Service  follows: 
CRrTTKNDKN  Publishing  Co.. 
West  Memphis.  Ark.,  August  18,  1972 
Dear  Bd-l:  Despite  our  postal  service  get- 
ting  worse   and   our   ne'wspaper   subscribers 
complalnUig,  we  are  called  upon  to  give  ad- 
vertising to  the  Postal  Service. 

While  the  attached  letter  doeen  t  say  it  • 
wanted  FREE,  we  are  not  stupid  enough  to 
expect  payment.  However.  Just  for  the  fun  oi 
it.  I've  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schorr— copy 

attached.  _ 

Mats  and  sUcks  were  provided  ua.  We  won- 
der if  the  Postal  Service  paid  for  theee  or  If 
thev  were  donated,  too.  If  they  paid  for  this 
material,  which  wUl  go  In  the  Pile  13.  wnf 
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CRrrrENDEN  Publishino  Co.. 
West  Memphis.  Ark..  August  IS.  1972. 
Mr.  JAMia  L.  Schorr. 

Director  of  Advertising.  Office  of  the  Post- 
master General,  Washington.  D.C. 
DEAR  Sa;  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  three 
Zip  Code  advertisement*  relative  to  the  1972 
campalEn.  , 

The  Idvertlslng  rate  In  our  newspaper  Is 
Uc  per  line.  This  would  make  your  LOOO-ltae 
spa<^co6t  mO.OO  per  Uiaertlon:  the  600-Une 
ad.  •66.00  per  Inaertlon.  and  the  398-llne  ad, 
S43.89  per  Inaertlon. 

Please  advlae  the  Insertion  dates  you  would 
Uke  and  to  whom  bUling  should  be  made. 
YovuTS  truly. 

MABGARKI  WOOLTORIt. 


MAN-S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Monday,  September  18.  1972 
Mr    SCHERJLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks    "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
•How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


SCRAMBLING  FROM  McGOVERN 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

Of    IIXINOIS 

IN  THB  HOTTHB  OF  BKPBK8KNTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1972 
Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
It  Is  a  good  time  to  Uke  a  look  around 
at  wliat  is  happening  In  the  various 
States  on  the  presidential  election  front. 
Helen  Dewar,  Washington  Poet  staff 
writer    has  written  an  excellent  article 
tiUed.'  "Scrambhng    From    McGovem," 
with  reference  to  what  is  going  on  in  Vir- 
ginia. According  to  her  report,  one  repu- 
table poll  shows  President  Nixon  leading 
McGovKRN  by  3  to  1. 

In  VlrglnlA.  the  desertions  from  the 
Democratic  Party  have  been  more  formi- 
dable than  in  most  States.  Former  Dem- 
ocratic Governor.  Mills  E.  Godwin,  has 
recruited  more  than  1.200  members  to 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  reelection 
of  the  President.  The  most  surprising  of 
this  was  the  joining  by  Sidney  S.  Kellam. 
a  former  Democratic  national  commit- 
teeman who  headed  up  the  1964  reelec- 
tion committee  of  President  Johnson. 

What  Is  surprising  is  the  intensity  of 
the  feeling  of  Democrats  in  the  State  for 
Nixon.  A  recent  poll  in  the  Richmond 
area  indicated  even  stronger  than  the 
3  to  1  margin  for  Mr.  Nixon  as  stated 
above.  Some  of  this  has  been  due  to  the 
controversial  busing  situation  existing  in 
and  around  Richmond. 

I  attach  here\)iith  also  an  article  by  Mr. 
R  W  Apple.  Jr.,  special  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 17.  UUed,  "Even  His  'Best  State'  Wav- 
ers on  McGovem."  It  had  been  antici- 
pated that  G«oRGE  McGovKRic  would  have 
no  trouble  can7.'ing  Massachusetts.  In 
past  elections.  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  done 
too  well  in  Massachusetts.  Polls  taken  for 
Gerry  Studds.  the  Democratic  candldata 
for  the  House  of  FlepresentaUves  in  the 
Cape  Cod  area  reportedly  show  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  behind.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  A.  A.  Michelson.  the  POlittcaj 
editor  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  reported 
■no  sense  of  bouyancy  at  all"  in  the  Mc- 
GovERN  campaign. 
The  articles  follow: 

SCRAMBLIMG    PBOM     McOOVERN 

(By  Helen  Dewar ^ 

Even  the  late  Harry  Flood  Byrd  Sr   would 

have  marveled  at  the  way  his  hallowed  old 

oollcy  of    "golden  silence'  has  thrived  undw 

George  McOovern's  presidential  campaign  Ui 

Virginia.  ,       „. 

Embellishing  upon  the  silent  treatment 
that  Sen.  Bvrd  gave  his  party's  presidential 
candidates.  Democratic  regulars— including 
some  prominent  party  moderates  who  alwaye 
used  to  support  their  national  ticket— are 
bolting  m  record  numbers. 

The  situation  In  Virginia,  where  at  lea« 
one  reputable  private  poll  shows  President 
Nixon  leading  McOo%em  by  nearly  3  to  Ija 
probably  more  extreme  than  it  la  In  mo« 
other  states.  ....„ 

But  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  Democrmoc 
nominee  s  nationwide  plight  aa  he  struggles 
to  recover  the  momentum  that  helped  him 
win  the  nomination  but  has  since  been  lort 
to  the  Eagleton  affair,  the  nose-diving  pom 
and  internal  campaign  dlfflcultla*. 
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In  Virginia.  »o  far.  only  one  atatewlde 
•l0ct«(l  official  baa  announced  his  aupport 
for  tba  MoOtwern-ahrtvtr  tUkst  axMl  k*  is 

both    Independent    and    liberal:    Lt.    Qov. 
Henry  E.  Howell. 

UB.  S«n.  WlUlam  B.  8poog  (D-V».).  who 
faces  a  potentially  tough  race  for  re-election 
this  fall,  claimed  fundamental  dlflTerenoes  of 
opinion  with  MoOovem  on  ksry  Issues  and 
a«ld  he  wUl  run  bis  campaign  Independently 
of  the  national  ticket. 

None  of  the  «t»te'»  four  Incumbent  Demo- 
cratic congressmen,  three  of  whom  are  seek- 
ing re -ei action ,  has  publicly  associated  him- 
self with  the  presidential  aUM. 

Four  of  the  10  Denvocratlc  congressional 
candidates.  Including  Northern  Virginia 
suburban  candidates  Robert  7.  Horan  In  the 
Eighth  District  and  Harold  O.  Miller  In  the 
10th,  have  endorsed  the  ticket,  but  only  Mil- 
ler Is  actively  campaigning  for  McQovem. 

Two  Independents,  WUllam  R.  Durland  In 
the  Bghth  and  Roy  White  in  the  Sixth,  are 
cAmpalgnlng  for  McOovem  but  they  an 
coosldered  to  have  little  chance  of  winning. 
With  the  governorship  held  by  Republican 
Unwood  Bolton,  the  top  Democratic  state 
official  Is  Attorney  General  Andrew  P.  Mil- 
ler, and  he  too  h«s  expressed  reservations 
about  McOovem. 

That  Ie«ves  VS.  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr. 
(Ind.-Va.),  who  Is  upholding  the  family  tr»- 
dltlon  of  silence. 

The  Democratic  presidential  candidate's 
1972  campaign  In  Virginia  can  be  broken 
down  Into  two  periods;  the  preconventlon 
push  for  McOovem  by  many  Democratic  lib- 
erals; and  the  poetconventlon  flight  from 
McOovem  by  many  party  moderates  and 
oonservattves. 

Although  the  phenomenon  Is  shared  by 
other  states,  the  peculiarities  of  politics  In 
Virginia,  Including  Intraparty  convulsions 
that  have  forced  temporary  realignment  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties, 
have  produced  one  of  the  strangest  political 
scenarios  of  a  strange  political  year. 

McOovem  was  able  to  capture  a  solid  ma- 
jority of  Virginia's  53  votes  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  both  because  of  the  en- 
thusiasm, hard  work  and  organizing  abilities 
of  his  ovra  backers  and  because  antl-McOov- 
em  forces  were  unable  or  reluctant  to  Join 
behind  any  other  candidate. 

People  turned  out  for  local  delegate-selec- 
tion meetings  in  April  who  had  never  been 
seen  before  at  Democratic  gatherings.  Bdany 
of  them  were  recently  enfranchised  young 
people.  In  meeting  after  meeting,  they 
routed  the  party  regulars  and  took  control. 

The  McOovem  people  benefitted  from  an- 
other drive — that  of  the  Virginia  Democratic 
Party's  liberal  wing  to  capture  control  of 
the  party  apparatvis  from  the  moderate-to- 
conservatlve  coalition  that  had  held  the  reins 
of  Democratic  power  since  the  demlss  of  the 
arch-conservative  Byrd  Organization  some 
years  ago. 

Together  they  triumphed.  Liberals  took 
control  of  the  party  and  McOovemltes  took 
control  of  the  state's  delegation  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention,  giving  the 
South  Dakotan  two-thirds  of  Virginia's  vote 
In  Miami  Beach. 

But  the  delegation  was  hardly  home  be- 
fore the  rumbles  started.  While  it  was  gone, 
former  Democratic  Oov.  Mills  E.  Ooodwln.  a 
NUon  convert,  was  busily  recruiting  more 
than  1.300  members  to  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  statewide  Committee  to  Re-elect 
the  president  in  Virginia.  Many  members 
were  prominent  Dentocrats. 

Since  the  delegation  returned,  at  least  30 
of  the  106  Democratic  members  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  are  openly  supporting  the 
NUon-Agnew  ticket.  A  poll  of  Democratic  leg. 
Islators  show«d  that  more  than  half  of  them 
plan  to  vote  for  the  President's  re-election 
this  fall. 

Symbolic  of  the  depth  of  the  defections 
Is  Sidney  S.  Kellam,  a  former  Democratic  Na- 
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tlonal  Committeeman  and  "boas'*  of  Virginia 
Beach.  Although  a  key  lieutenant  of  the 
elder  Byrd,  Kellman  sometimes  opposed 
Byrd's  wishes  through  his  loyalty  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

But  now  Kellam  has  Joined  Godwin's 
group  and  la  a  member  of  the  national  Dem- 
ocrats-for-NUon  Committee,  headed  by 
fbrmer  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally. 

Unlike  Kellam.  many  of  Godwin's  Demo- 
cratic recruits  have  covertly  supported  the 
OOP  stanOardbearer  during  the  past  five 
elections,  foxir  of  which  were  won  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  Virginia  (the  exception  being 
the  Johnson  landslide  In  19«4 ) . 

But  if  the  extent  of  open  defections  Is  un- 
precedented, it  la  "Just  the  tip  of  a  great  big 
iceberg,"  said  one  prominent  Democratic  leg- 
islator who.  for  the  first  time,  la  adopting 
"golden  silence"  for  himself. 

Why  the  massive  dive  for  cover?  Politicians 
cite  many  reasons — McGovern's  stands  on 
defense  cuts,  the  Vietnam  war.  busing,  wel- 
fare reform  and  other  Issuee.  as  well  as  anger 
on  the  part  of  party  regulaxs  at  the  liberal 
takeover  of  the  pa[rty.  "It's  a  cumulative 
thing."  said  one  Democrat,  "It  was  Just  too 
much  to  swallow  all  at  one  sitting." 

A  leading  Democrat  from  the  traditionally 
Democratic  First  Congressional  District 
(Hampton.  Newport  News.  Williamsburg  and 
many  rural  counties  to  tlie  north,  plus  the 
Eastern  Shore)  described  McGovern's  prob- 
lems m  his  area  this  way ; 

"We've  got  an  Industry  that  employs  36,- 
000  people  i  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Co.) ,  and  Sea.  McOovem  wants 
to  cut  out  the  aircraft  carriers.  That's  Jobs. 
"We're  the  headquarters  for  the  nation  for 
the  Tactical  Air  Force,  and  he  advocates  cut- 
ting out  nine  tactical  wings.  That's  Jobs. 
"In  addition  to  that,  we've  got  a  NASA 
laboratory  and  he  wants  to  cut  out  the  space 
program.  More  Jobs. 

"Look  across  Hampton  Roculs  and  you've 
got  the  same  thing,  only  It's  the  Navy  over 
there." 

During  the  1960  campaign,  he  said,  word 
got  out  that  John  Kennedy  favored  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  over  Newport  News  for 
construction  of  ships.  "Just  like  that,  he  lost 
the  First  District." 

McOovem  strategists  In  the  state  say  they 
can  coxinter  such  talk  with  plans  for  con- 
version of  defense -related  facilities  to  peace- 
time usee.  Just  as  they  did  in  his  successful 
Caltfomla  primary  campsUgn. 

The  First  District  Democrat  Is  skeptical. 
"How  do  you  convert  the  largest  private  ship- 
yard m  the  country?  They've  been  trying  to 
diversify  for  50  years,  but  shipyards  are 
unique  things.  The  only  things  they  can  con- 
vert to  are  giant  turbtaes  for  dams,  and  how 
many  dams  do  we  need?" 

As  of  now.  McOovem's  Virginia  organizers. 
Including  Harley  Daniels,  who  is  on  leave 
from  the  congressional  staff  of  DC.  Del. 
Walter  Fauntroy  to  coordinate  the  campaign 
In  the  state,  concede  that  McOovem  began 
the  campaign  trailing  the  President  by  about 
2  to  1. 

Discounting  the  defections,  they  say  they're 
getting  a  good  Initial  response  from  ctmi- 
palgn  volunteers  and  anticipate  a  successful 
voter  registration  effort. 

"It's  been  far  more  successful  than  I  would 
have  anticipated."  said  Daniels  as  he  said  In 
the  statewide  McOovem  headquarters  In 
Richmond,  a  mux  of  rooms  atop  a  small  Chi- 
nese restaurant. 

Daniels  drew  encouragment  from  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, bucking  a  long  tradition  of  presidential- 
year  neutrality,  endorsed  the  ticket.  Outside 
of  Kellam,  he  said,  the  defections  haven't 
hurt.  Local  chairmen  have  been  chosen  In 
almoot  all  the  state's  134  counties  and 
cities — not  Just  names  but  "good  caliber 
workers."  said  Daniels. 

"Virginia  Is  not  a  state  where  the  campaign 
wUl  be  made  or  broken,"  he  added,  "but  it 
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Is  a  state  where  a  serious  effort  will  bs 
made." 

State  Democratic  Chairman  Joseph  T. 
Fltzpatrlck  puts  heavy  emphasis  on  the  votsr 
registration  drive,  which  is  being  condoctMl 
by  Jessie  Rattley,  a  black  city  councUwoman 
from  Newport  News.  "I  felt  all  along  that 
In  any  given  election  the  basic  Democratic 
vote  la  at  least  31  per  cent,"  he  said.  "If 
our  registration  efforts  are  successful,  we've 
got  a  chance." 

Former  Del.  Edgar  Bacon  of  Southwestern 
Virginia,  the  only  party  mxxierate  In  the 
McOovem  high  conunand,  said  It  Is  "dlffl- 
cult  to  get  the  broad-baaed  support  that  «• 
need"  but  he  says  he  has  found  fewer  de- 
fections among  moderates  than  he  originally 
expected. 

If  there  are  any  jitters  at  Nixon  head- 
quarters, they  &n  not  appartnt.  But  they  are 

aiming  not  JUSt  for  VlCtory,  but  a  umiuihtTig 

one.  "Anything  short  of  86  per  cent."  aald 
a  NUon  strategist,  "will  be  an  organizational 
disaster." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17, 1972] 

EvxN  His  "Best  Stati"  Wavkbs  on  McGovuh 

(By  B.  W.  Apple,  Jr.) 

Boston,  September  16. — By  all  odds.  Mas- 
sachusetts should  be  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern's best  state  In  the  November  elec- 
tion— or  at  least  one  of  his  best. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  liberal  state  In  the 
country,  with  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratlc  parties  oriented  to  the  left.  It  Is  a 
mlUtantly  antiwar  state.  It  is  the  home  sute 
of  the  Kennedy's  of  whoee  political  tradi- 
tion Senator  McOovem  partakes. 

And  it  Is  a  state  whose  voters  and  public 
officials — including  the  Republican  Govemca', 
Francis  W.  Sargent — have  never  had  much 
use  for  President  Nixon.  Mr.  Nixon  got  only 
a  third  of  the  vote  here  In  1968,  and  party 
registration  is  still  running  two-to-one 
Democratic  at  the  moment. 

So  a  visitor  is  somewhat  startled  when 
he  Is  told  by  Republican  and  Democratic 
politicians  alike  that  If  the  alectlon  were  held 
Tuesday — when.  In  fact,  Massachusetts  will 
hold  Its  local  primaries — Richard  Nixon 
would  probably  'win. 

Nearly  everyone,  conditioned  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern's smashing  Presidential  primary  vic- 
tory here  last  April,  expects  the  Senator  to 
rally  sufficiently  to  win  Massachusetts  in 
November.  But  the  fact  that  even  here  he  is 
faced  with  turning  a  bad  situation  around 
provides  an  insight  into  the  problems  the 
South  Dakotan  faces  nationally. 

Representative  Michael  Harrington  of 
Beverlv  said  today  that  no  single  Isaue  had 
caused  Mr.  McGovern's  predicament.  Instead, 
he  argued.  Massachusetts  voters  need  to  be 
convinced  anew  that  Mr.  McOovem  "really 
knows  his  mtnd — that  he  la  competent  to  run 
the  national  government." 

Mr.  Harrington,  a  liberal  Democrat,  de- 
tects no  passion  for  the  President  in  his  North 
Shore  district.  Mr.  McOovem  Is  no  better 
than  even  with  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  polls,  the 
Congressman  said,  "because  McGovern's 
campaign  has  been  so  confxised  and  contra- 
dictory the  people  who  are  looking  for  Just 
one  reason  to  vote  for  him  aren't  getting  It." 

Senator  McGovern's  local  campaign  man- 
ager. John  McKean,  does  not  disagree. 

"People's  fears  have  been  played  upon,"  he 
said,  "and  the  candidate  hae  not  done  a  good 
Job  of  dispelling  them.  He's  got  to  come  In 
here  and  change  the  way  people  see  him — 
change  It  back  to  the  McGovem  they  saw  this 
spring,  as  the  man  who  would  end  the  war 
and  help  them  with  economic  problems,  in- 
stead of  as  a  man  who  makes  mistakes  and 
can't  make  up  his  mind  any  more." 

Mr.  McOovem  has  promised  to  spend  two 
days  here  In  October — a  sign  that  his  staff 
knows  there  is  work  to  be  done.  He  will  prob- 
ably emphasize  economic  Issues,  which 
should  count  for  something  In  a  state  with 
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•  ■»  oer  cent  unemployment  and  In  a  city 

Z^Z^  by  •23— to  •198  per  •1,000. 
''^p^lims  are  not  localize!,  as  far  as 
rtot  check  could  det«mlne.  Polls  taken  for 
Srrv  Studds,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
tie  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Cape 
rod-New  Bedford  area  reportedly  show  Mr. 
McOovem  behind.  In  ths  western  part  of 
tte  state,  A.  A.  Mlchaelson,  the  canny  po- 
litical editor  of  The  Berkshire  Eagle,  re- 
norted  "no  sense  of  buoyancy  at  all. 

In  Dorchester,  an  Irish  working-class  area 
where  Intenriews  to  April  showed  surprls- 
imr  McOovem  strength,  random  canvaartng 
frtday  turned  up  sbc  of  IS  McOovem  voters 
who  said  they  now  favored  the  President. 

There  have  been  some  organizational  prob- 
lems despite  an  impressive  unity  breakfast 
of  Democratic  leaders  two  weeks  ago  Mon- 

dftV 

Jerome  Grossman,  a  leading  contributor 
to  antiwar  candidates  and  a  strong  McOov- 
em backer,  has  been  eased  out  of  the  cam- 
paign and  shows  some  bitterness.  Some  Mc- 
Oovem supporters  are  Irritated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Mayor  Kevta  White  of  Boston,  who 
la  traveling  in  Europe  with  Team  Canada-— 
the  aU-star  National  Hockey  League  squad. 

Some  ethnic  politicians  are  unhappy  that 
Massachusetts'  four  national  committee 
members  now   toclude   three   Jews  and   one 

black. 

But  such  difficulties  amount  to  little.  It 
would  seem.  Mr.  McKean  speaks  for  many 
when  he  says,  "It's  not  a  question  of  or- 
ganization, it's  a  question  of  the  candidate 
himself  turnmg  this   around." 

If  Mr.  McOovem  can  do  so.  a  Boston  Globe 
poll  showing  young  people  here  favoring  him. 
83  per  cent  to  27.  suggests  that  he  has  not 
alienated  the  big  college  population.  Fund- 
raising  has  gone  well.  Including  he  will  have 
substantial  assets,  $2,500  a  week  from  sell- 
ing campaign  buttons.  And  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  has  promised  to  do  all  that  he 
possibly  can. 
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should  exproM  Its  revulsion  at  the  80- 
■vrlet  action,  and  should  express  Ite  views 
explicitly  to  the  Soviets.  The  CongreBs 
should  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  rulers 
that  the  brutal  and  restrictive  policy 
about  to  be  miwle  official  win  cause  Con- 
gress to  examine  closely  our  relations 
with  a  country  which  follows  such  a  pol- 
icy The  Soviets  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  their  desires  for  pref- 
eroitial  trade  treatment  by  this  cotm- 
try  and  their  hopes  for  extension  of 
commerelal  credits  may  well  be  jeopard- 
ized If  this  unforglvsOile  harassment  of 
helpless  Russian  Jews  continues.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  express  this 
sentiment    in    the    strongest    possible 
terms. 


THE  IMPROVED  ORDER  OF 
RED  MEN 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  EXPRESS  RE- 
■VTULSION  AT  SOVIET  ACTION  TO- 
WARD JEWS 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day being  Yom  Klppur,  it  Is  fitting  to 
note  that  tomorrow  the  ruling  body  of 
the  Soviet  Union  meets  to  ratify  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  which,  in  effect,  holds  to  ran- 
som every  Soviet  Jew  who  wishes  to 
emigrate. 

With  a  cynical  disregard  for  world 
opinion,  and  an  even  more  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  welfare  and  wishes  of  vast 
numbers  of  Its  o'wn  citizens,  the  rulers 
of  Russia  demand  that  every  Jew  who 
wishes  to  leave  the  country  paj'  an  ex- 
orbitant exit  fee. 

The  Soviets,  who  have  denied  to  their 
Jewish  citizens  a  cultural  and  religious 
life,  who  have  made  it  all  but  impossible 
for  most  of  them  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion and  a  decent  living,  who  have  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  they  have  no 
use  for  Jews  within  their  borders,  para- 
doxically are  now  making  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  vsist  majority  of  Jews 
to  leave  the  coimtry  in  which  they  have 
become  virtual  prisoners. 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  this  Congress 
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OF    CALXFOaNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  reflect  on  the  events  of 
the  past  few  months,  all  of  us  express 
concern  for  the  future  of  our  country 
and,  indeed,  the  world. 

Will  warfare  plague  mankind  as  it  has 
in  the  past? 

Will  our  children  surmount  the  prob- 
lems which  we  have  failed  to  eliminate? 

As  I  look  to  the  future,  I  am  optimistic, 
as  I  recall  those  fraternal  and  civic  or- 
ganizations which  have  added  so  much 
to  our  society,  to  our  moral  fabric,  and 
to  our  standing  in  the  community  of 
nations. 

THS  IMPROVED  ORDEK  OF  RKD  MXK 

One  such  organization,  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men— a 
fratemitv  that  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  member  of  for  most  of  my  adult  life. 

The  Red  Men  and  its  sister  sorority, 
the  Degree  of  Pocahontas,  make  up  the 
American  origin.  These  two  groups, 
aiong  with  the  two  junior  organiza- 
tions—the Degree  of  Hiawatha  for  the 
oldest  patriotic  fraternity  of  purely 
boys  and  the  Degree  of  Anona  for  the 
girls— comprise  one  fraternal  organiza- 
tion called  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men. 

HISTOBY 

The  history  of  the  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men  is  so  linked  and  Interwoven 
with  that  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica that  one  is  hardly  complete  without 
the  other.  Our  fraternity  can  claim  to 
have  had  a  major  part  in  building  this, 
the  greatest  repubUc  the  world  has  ever 

known.  ,     _       , 

In  the  years  that  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  patriots  found  it  necessary 
to  conceal  their  identity  and  work  "un- 
derground" to  keep  their  plans  and  prep- 
arations secret  in  order  to  establish 
freedom  and  liberty  for  all  people  hvme 
in  the  Colonies. 

Early  in  1765.  there  came  into  exist- 
ence. In  and  around  Boston,  a  number  of 
secret  societies  known  as  Red  Men,  Sons 
of  Uberty,  and  Sons  of  Saint  Tamani. 
These  patriotic  groups  met  secretly,  and 
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oftaa.  they  would  disguise  themsrives  as 

red  men  of  the  Great  Confederation  of 
the  Iroquois.  ,     ^, 

By  adopting  Indian  names  as  further 
disguise,  these  patriotic  Americans  were 
able  to  outmaneuver  the  auihoriUee  of 
the  F"gi'«h  crown  and  lay  plans  for  the 
forthcoming  revolution. 

Since  our  colonial  forefathers  had 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  Iroquois 
League  its  mode  of  government,  dem- 
ocratic'principles  and  institutions,  they 
turned  to  these  people  for  guidance  as 
they  organized  their  secret  societies. 
Thus,  it  is  from  this  early  federation  of 
Tnrtian  tribes  that  the  order  has  derived, 
not  only  its  customs,  but  also  its  ritual, 
ceremonies,  sign  language,  mannerisms, 
and  tribal  government  as  well. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  members  of  these  secret  so- 
cieties took  up  their  muskets,  and  joined 
the  Continental  Army  to  wage  an  8-year 
war  for  freedom. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  tne 
patriotic  societies  were  reestablished, 
not  only  in  New  England  but  through- 
out the  several  States.  Then,  In  1813, 
representatives  of  the  various  societies 
met  at  Old  Fort  Mifflin  on  the  Delaware 
River  and  consoUdated  all  groups  under 
the  name  of  "Red  Men." 

On  March  14.  1835,  the  Maryland  Leg- 
islature granted  a  charter  to  Tribe  No.  1 
of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  This  tribe  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  order  as  it  is  known  today. 
In  1847  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
first  session  of  the  Great  CouncU  of  the 
United  Stetes  was  held.  -  „  ^ 

Todav.  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men  one  of  the  few  organizations  to 
attain  such  an  honor,  operates  under  a 
charter  granted  by  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  This  charter 
was  approved  on  April  15,  1906.  and  bears 
the  signature  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

TH«   DEGRSI    OF    FOCAHOWTA8 

In  September  1885,  at  Elmira.  N.Y., 
the  Great  CouncU  of  the  United  States 
adopted  legislation  that  permitted  the 
establishment  of  councils  of  the  Degree 
of  Pocahontas,  the  sister  sorority  of  the 
Red  Men.  The  Degree  of  Pocahontas, 
through  its  mans-  charitable  and  civic 
activities,  has  brought  great  pride  to  the 
fraternitv  and  brought  weU-deserved 
honor  and  recognition  to  the  member- 
ship. 

PUWOSES   OF  THZ    1M.PBOVKD   OEOSB    OF   EED    MEN 

The  fraternity  Is  designed  with  the 
specific  purpose  to  preserve  our  Nation, 
that  had  its  beginning  with  the  patriotic 
Red  Men  of  colonial  days,  by  defending 
and  upholding  Uie  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment so  that  these  principles  may  be 
handed  down  to  those  who  follow  the 
American  way  of  life  which  has  come  as 
a  heritage  from  the  past. 

In  addition,  the  order  perpetuates  the 
beautiful  legends  and  traditions  of  a 
vanishing  race  and  keeps  ahve  those 
customs,  ceremonies,  philosophies,  and 
beliefs. 

Through  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men  the  members  establish  and  buUd 
permanent  friendships  at  regular  meet- 
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lng«  and  at  a  variety  of  other  fraternal 
and  aoclable  events. 

A  prime  purpose,  also,  is  to  aid  and 
assist  fellow  members  in  times  of  need 
and  to  rive  support  to  recognized  na- 
tional and  kKal  charttable  causes. 
AcriviiiKS 
The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  is  an 
active  member  of  the  All  American  Con- 
ference. The  purpose  of  the  conference 
is  to  strengthen  American  democracy  and 
thereby  demonstrate  its  moral,  spiritual, 
and  economic  superiority  over  any 
totalitarian  regime,  whether  It  be  Com- 
munist or  fascist. 

The  Freedom's  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  made  a  study  of  various  fra- 
ternal organizations  and  approached  the 
order  to  participate  In  the  construction 
of  the  Hall  of  Patriots  Chapel.  Recogniz- 
ing that  such  a  building  would  honor 
our  patriotic  forefathers  and  knowing, 
also,  that  such  a  structure  would  reflect 
the  patriotic  spirit  and  dedication  of  the 
order,  the  members  contributed  gener- 
ously to  this  project.  On  April  29,  1967. 
the  Chapel  of  the  Paith  of  Our  Fathers 
and  Hall  of  Patriots — magnificently  sim- 
ple in  design  and  construction — was 
dedicated  on  Freedom's  Foundation's 
100 -acre  American  Freedom  Center  cam- 
pus on  the  western  edge  of  Valley  Forge 
State  Park.  It  is  a  living  memorial  to 
American  patriots  and  serves  as  a  sym- 
bolic recognition  of  the  order's  contribu- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  American  ideals 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

An  annual  national  pilgrimage  is  made 
to  the  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Chapel"  in 
the  spring  each  year  with  services  at 
the  large  memorial  marker. 

In  addition  to  the  patriotic  activities, 
the  membership  distributes  bumper 
stickers  for  automobiles,  posters  in  at- 
tractive colors,  and  eye-catching  mottoes 
to  place  in  public  places,  all  stressing 
highway  safety. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men  has  also  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  the  foresight  of 
caring  for  orphans  without  an  Institu- 
tion, finding  homes  for  parentless  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  retaining  a  real  home  life 
for  the  children  Brother  Theodore 
Fioosevelt.  President  of  the  United  States, 
recommended  to  Congress  the  Red  Men's 
plan  for  caring  for  orphans. 

Many  of  the  Red  Men  of  the  50  States 
have  as  their  foremost  charity  project, 
the  raising  of  funds  for  retarded  chil- 
dren, mainly  for  the  financing  in  the  field 
of  research-  Plans  are  underway  to  make 
this  a  national  charity  work  for  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men.  The  name  of 
St.  Tamina — or  Tammany — chief  of  the 
Delawares  and  patron  saint  of  the  early 
patriots,  has  been  written  in  the  Red 
Men  calendar  as  May  12.  St.  Tammany 
Dav.  On  this  date  each  year,  fimds  are 
raised  for  the  retarded  children  program. 
CONST*  ucnoN 

The  League  of  the  Iroquois  is  consid- 
ered by  some  authorities  to  have  been 
the  finest  example  of  a  true  democracy 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
structure  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
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Men  Is  that  of  its  predecessor  in  redman- 
ship.  A  local  unit  is  a  tribe 

A  State  organization  is  a  State  Great 
Council,  the  membership  of  which  is 
composed  of  past  Sachems.  The  national 
organization  is  the  Great  Council  of  the 
United  States,  the  membership  of  which 
is  confined  to  past  Great  Sachems  of  the 
State  Great  Councils. 

Great  chiefs  of  State  Great  Coimciis 
and  the  Great  Council  of  the  United 
States  are  elected  by  the  accredited  rep- 
resentatives of  those  Great  Councils  and 
all  are  raised  to  their  stumps  according 
to  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  "People  of  the  Five  Nations."  The 
executive  head  of  the  Great  Council  of 
the  United  States  is  the  Great  Inco- 
honee,  a  title  derived  from  two  Iroquoian 
words  "Ongue  Honwe,  '  signifjrlng  "su- 
perior to  all  others. ' 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LOCAL  TRIBES 

Tribal  chiefs  are  elected  by  the  mem- 
bersiiip.  The  elective  leadership  of  a  tribe 
are:  Sachem,  senior  sagamore,  junior 
sagamore,  prophet,  chief  of  records,  col- 
lector of  wampum,  and  keeper  of  wam- 
pum. 

The  appointed  leadership  are:  Two 
sannaps,  four  warriors,  four  braves,  and 
two  guards. 

MFMBEESHTP 

An  applicant  for  admission  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  not  under 
18  years  of  age:  a  believer  in  a  Supreme 
Being  or  Great  Spirit;  of  good  moral 
character;  sound  in  mind  and  body; 
and  have  a  reputable  mean.s  of  support. 

Freedom  of  thought  and  action  is  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men.  It  makes  no  distinction  as  to 
creeds,  racial  heritage,  or  political  philos- 
ophies. 'As  you  enter  the  wigwam,  so 
you  depart — a  free  man.'  Its  member- 
ship is  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Upon  its  rolls  are  names  of  tillers  of 
the  soil,  artisans,  men  of  the  professions. 
Judges.  Congressmen.  Governors,  and 
Presidents.  The  names  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Warren  G.  Harding,  suid 
Franklin  EJelano  Roosevelt  are  inscribed 
thereon. 

CONCLUSIOM 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  my  duties  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  have  confined  my 
participation  in  the  Ceminella  Tribe. 
I  am  proud  of  my  membership,  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  many  civic  and  char- 
itable activities  of  my  brethren  in  the 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

It  is  through  such  fraternal  orga- 
nizations as  this  that  we  cam  look  to 
the  future  with  hope,  and  with  optimism 
for  a  better  tomorrow 
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Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Labor  Day  is 
a  very  special  day  in  this  country,  a  time 
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for  pronouncing  the  policy,  aims,  and 
goals  which  are  ail  a  part  of  the  labor 
movement.  They  are  all  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
also  to  the  people  of  the  United  StatM. 
It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  insert 
into  the  Recoko  at  this  time  the  text  of 
a  very  fine  address  made  by  presidait 
George  Meany  over  CBS  on  this  past 
Labor  Day:  | 

Labob  Oat    ' 

(FoUowing  Is  t;lie  text  of  a  specUtl  XjUxv 
Day  radio  broadcast  by  AFL-CIO  prMldem 
O«orge  Meany  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
Ing  Syst«m  at  9:15  p.m.  (EDX)  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 4.  1972:  )  I 
This  Is  Labor  Day.  1973.  | 
It  Is  a  day  we  have  been  celebrating  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century— since  1894. 

For  the  trade  union  movement,  this  is  not 
only  a  well -deserved  holiday  for  working  peo- 
ple and  their  famUle- — It  la  also  a  time  to 
take  stock. 

What  Is  the  labor  movement,  really?  What's 
It  all  about?  What  are  Its  purposes  and  gocUs? 
How  far  have  we  come,  and  how  far  have 
we  yet  to  go.  In  meeting  these  goals? 

First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  labor' 
movement  Is  not. 

It  Is  not  a  political  party — although  to 
hear  some  politicians  talk,  you'd  think  we 
were.  We  are  not  the  property  of  any  political 
party,  and  we  are  not  the  proprietor  of  any 
political  party 

So.  while  we  are  not  tied  to  any  party,  we 
want  to  see  men  in  office  who  care  about  the 
needs  and  problems  of  working  people — and 
who  do  something  about  them. 

Nor  does  the  labor  movement  represent 
everybody .  We  do  not  represent  bankers,  cor- 
poration executives.  Wall  Street  brokers,  or 
coupon -clippers  We  represent  those  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  selling  their  labor— 
whether  it's  muscle  power  or  brainpower — 
to  others. 

But  this  does  not  mean  we  represent  only 
a  small  self-interest  group.  Wage  earners  and 
their  families  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  our 
fjopulation.  And  the  record  will  show  that  the 
achievements  of  the  labor  movement  have 
benefitted  our  entire  society^not  Just  imlon 
members. 

And.  finally,  the  trade  union  movement  was 
not  created  by  a  handful  of  leaders  with  a 
bright  idea.  It  Is  profoundly  rooted  In  the 
conditions  of  modern  society  Wherever  some 
men  must  sell  their  labor  to  other  men,  they 
have  of  necessity  organized  Into  unions  of 
one  kind  or  another.  This  is  a  universal  rule, 
which  applies  to  all  workers  everywhere— ex- 
cept where  they  are  physically  prevented  from 
orgsmizlng  by  brutal  government  repression, 
as  under  Commtmlst  and  faclst  regimes. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  workers  and  their 
unions  have  always  been  the  staunchest  ene- 
mies of  all  forms  of  totalitarianism — whether 
of  the  left  or  the  right.  For  the  first  victim 
of  such  regimes  has  always  been  the  trade 
union  movement. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  only  Americans 
are  worthy  of  free  institutions  and  democra- 
tic government — while  dictatorship  and 
backwardness  should  be  the  lot  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  We  think  that  Asians  and  Afri- 
cans ard  Latin  Americans  and  Europeans 
are  all  worthy  of  free  Institutions  and  demo- 
cmtic  government. 

And  so,  for  us  In  the  labor  movement,  the 
triumph  of  totalitarianism  anywhere  la  » 
setback  for  labor  everywhere — and,  indeed, 
a  setback  for  the  whole  human  famUy. 

There  axe  great  dlfTerencos  among  nations 
ap.d  among  the  various  labor  movements  of 
the  world.  Yet  the  Impulse  toward  unionism 
is  universal. 

There  Is  a  great  difference  between  life 
In  America  today  and  life  in  America  back 
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in  1894  when  Labor  Day  was  estabUahed. 
TBt^'  need  for  unlona  has  endurwl.  Why? 
Because  the  principle  upon  which  the  la- 
KoT^vement  is  baaed  is  dynamic.  It  does 
not  ao  out  of  operation  when  we  reach  a  cer- 
^  hourly  wage  rate,  or  a  work  week  of  so 
manv  hours,  or  a  given  set  of  fringe  benefits. 
Twlay  the  average  wage  earner  bears  far 
more  tha;i  his  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden- 
while  corporations  and  wealthy  lamiUes  bear 
far  less  than  theirs. 

His  wages  are  tightly  controlled  while 
nrlces  and  profits  are  allowed  to  sk\Tocket 
MUUons  of  workers  are  unable  to  find 
^ort_at  a  lime  when  there  Is  so  much  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  make  life  better 
for  all  of  our  people. 

Meanwhile,  workers  are  being  told  today 
that  their  wages  must  be  sacrificed  to  fight 
inflation,  that  their  factories  have  to  be  shut 
down  to  flght  poUutlon.  and  that  their  jobs 
have  to  be  exported  to  low-wage  countries 
so  that  consumers  may  purchase  supposedly 
cheaper  imported  goods 

In  short,  workers  feel  that  they  are  getting 
a  bad  deal.  And  In  this  election  year,  they're 
gomg  to  see  to  It  that  Congress  knows  the 
way  they  feel. 

We  are  going  to  do  everything  that  we  can 
between  now  and  November  to  elect  a  Con- 
gress that  will  redress  these  grievances  of 
working  people — no  matter  who  Is  In  the 
White    House. 

First,  we  want  tax  Justice.  We  want  a  sys- 
tem that  Is  not  rigged  against  wages  In  favor 
of  unearned  Income. 

Today  the  average  American  supporting  a 
family  cf  four  on  wages  of  $10,000  wUl  pay 
$908  in  federal  Income  taxes.  But  if  he  re- 
ceived the  same  $10,000  as  interest  on  state 
or  local  bonds  he  would  pay  no  Income  tax 
at    all. 

This  Is  not  fair.  And  obviously,  there's 
something  wrong  with  a  tax  system  which 
last  year  let  U.S.  Steel  get  away  without  pay- 
ing a  single  penny  In  federal  Income  tax — 
even  though  they  did  $5  billion  worth  of 
business — while  the  steel  worker  had  his  taxes 
deducted  from  his  paycheck. 

Along  with  tax  Jtistlce,  America  needs 
jobs — more  Jobs  at  decent  wages  for  all  Amer- 
icans able  and  willing  to  work. 

America  needs  25  mUUon  new  housing 
units.  We  need  schools  and  hospitals,  parks 
and  recreation  areas.  We  need  mass  transit 
systems  in  nearly  every  major  city.  We  need 
a  vast  expansion  of  health  services.  We  need 
new  environmental  and  antl-poUutlon  proj- 
ects, and  public  service  programs  of  all  kinds. 
These  needs  are  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions— and  yet  we  have  over  five  million 
people  who  cant  find  Jobs.  What  a  waste  of 
manpower 

We've  got  to  get  moving.  But  most  of  the 
Job  cannot  be  done  by  private  industry  or 
private  investors.  The  real  answer  Is  public 
investment,  on  a  massive  scale. 

This  Isn't  "wasteful  government  spending." 
This  is  an  Investment  In  America — In  her 
future  and  In  her  people.  This  would 
strenghen  the  economy,  Incresise  purchasing 
power.  Improve  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans. 

When  we  talk  about  putting  our  people 
back  to  work,  we  mean  at  decent  wages.  So 
we  will  continue  our  flght  against  substand- 
ard wages  and  for  a  realistic  minimum  wage 
for  everyone  who  works  for  a  living,  without 
any  exceptions.  Pull  employment  at  decent 
wages  Is  still  the  best  weapon  to  flght  poverty. 
We  want  action  from  the  new  Congress  to 
stop  the  export  of  American  Jobs  to  low-wage 
countries  and  to  halt  the  erosion  of  the 
nation's  industrial  base. 

We've  got  to  bring  our  trade  policies  Into 
line  with  modern  economic  realities.  WhUe 
we  go  on  repeating  cUchee  about  "free  trade," 
other  countries  have  set  up  barriers  against 
American-made  goods.  At  the  same  time,  they 
offer  subsidies,  tax  benefits,  and  other  induce- 
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ment*    to    attract     American    capital    and 
technology. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Job  opportunities 
have  been  lost  to  American  workers  becaxisc 
of  our  outmoded  19th  Century  trade  policies. 
We  In  the  AFL-CIO  are  not  IsolaUonUts.  We 
favor  more  foreign  trade.  But  we  insist  that 
It  be  fair  trade.  So  we  ar»  urging  Congress  to 
pass  the  Burke-Hartke  blU,  which  would  go 
far  toward  achieving  that  objective. 

We  also  expect  the  next  Congress  to  take 
steps  to  restore  the  American  maritime  In- 
dustry. vi-:-lch  \:as,  been  all  but  destrcyad  by 
short-sighted  policies. 

American  cargoes — certainly  all  govem- 
ment-flnanced  cargoes — should  be  carried  in 
American  ships,  built  in  American  yards  with 
American-made  materials  and  manned  by 
.\merlcan  seamen.  Congress  must  stop  mak- 
ing it  more  profitable  to  American  shipowners 
to  evade  U.S.  safety  and  labor  standards  by 
registering  under  foreign  flags. 

The  next  Congress  must  also  face  up  to 
the  unfairness  of  the  present  one-sided  sys- 
tem of  wage  and  price  controls. 

We  do  not  demand  special  treatment  for 
workers.  As  long  ago  as  1966.  before  any 
other  group  spoke  out.  the  APT..-CIO  agreed 
to  accept  wage  controls — provided  that  there 
was  across  the  board  control  of  all  prices, 
profits.  Interest  rates,  dividends,  and  every 
other  form  of  Income,  as  well  as  wages. 

But  what  happened''  Every  worker  and 
every  housewife  knows.  Wages  were  held 
down,  but  prices  and  profits  were  allowed  to 
go  up. 

So  we  are  asking  Congress  to  end  this  dou- 
ble standard.  Our  message  is  very  simple; 
Either  control  prices  and  profits — Just  as 
wages  are  controlled — or  scrap  the  whole 
control  system.  We  think  that's  only  fair. 

And  workers  expect  the  next  Congress  to 
protect  the  right  and  gains  won  In  previous 
sessions — rights  and  gains  that  are  now  un- 
der attack. 

Congress  must  reject  all  efforts  to  under- 
mine free  collective  bargaining  and  to  Im- 
pose compulsory  arbitration. 

It  must  also  reject  efforts  to  erode  voting 
rights,  civil  rights  and  clvU  liberties.  It  must 
put  teeth  In  the  Equal  Housing  Act. 

Congress  must  go  to  extend  education  op- 
portunities on  a  free,  equal  and  Integrated 
basis  for  both  children  and  adults. 

There  must  be  action  to  protect  consum- 
ers— action  on  no-fault  insurance,  on  prod- 
uct safety,  on  fair  consumer  credit,  on  truth 
m  advertising  and  labeling. 

There  must  be  action  to  combat  air  and 
water  poUutlon;  to  create  a  new  national 
land-use  policy  and  a  national  energy  policy 
There  must  be  action  on  welfare  reform 
to  ensure  Justice  both  for  those  In  need  and 
for  the  taxpayers  who  pay  the  cost. 

These  are  some  of  the  Issues  that  Amer- 
ican workers  wUl  have  In  mind  when  they 
go  to  the  polls  next  November  7. 

They  are  \ts  no  means  labor  Issues  alone. 
They  are  Issues  of  overriding  Importance  to 
all  the  American  people,  for  there  Is  nothing 
narrow  or  self-serving  about  labor's  legisla- 
tive goals. 

We  are  verv  proud  of  the  title  labor  has 
earned  as  the  people's  lobby"  We  have 
fought  for  every  single  major  piece  of  social 
legislation  passed  by  Congreee  in  the  30th 
Century,  and  we  intend  to  keep  on  doing 
Just  that. 

So  In  this  election  year,  as  always,  we  In 
the  AFL-CIO  Intend  to  do  •▼•rythlng  In  otir 
power  to  help  elect  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  share  our  goals  of  Jttstlce,  equality 
and  progress  for  all  Americans. 

We  intend  to  do  everything  In  our  power 
to  defeat  those  who  seek  greater  privilege  for 
the  few — and  greater  burdens,  lower  Incomes 
and  fewer  opportunities  for  the  many. 

Union  members  are  well  aware  that  Amer- 
ica and  Its  Institutions  are  not  perfect.  The 
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history  of  the  trade  union  movement  U  tlie 
hiatory  of  a  continuing  struggle  to  improve 
condltUjus.  to  make  governmaat  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
We  will  continue  that  effort  to  the  best  of 
our  abUlty.  But  we  will  not  Join  In  destroy- 
ing America  or  its  Institutions  of  goveru- 
ment.  We  will  not  abandon  our  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  men  and  all 
nations — or  our  cwnmltment  to  national 
security . 

In  the  final  analysis,  each  union  member  , 
win  base  his  or  her  decision  on  a  personal 
Judgment.    No    union   member's    vote    is    In 
anybody's  pocket.  It  never  will  be. 

That's  why  the  ATL-CIO  urges  all  union 
members,  their  families  and  their  friends  to 
register  to  vote,  to  study  the  issues  and  the 
voting  records  aiid  platforms— and  to  vote 
on  Election  Day. 

We  have  complete  confidence  In  the  Judg- 
ments working  people  wUl  make  In  the  vot- 
ing booth.  They  have  never  yet  short- 
changed America.  And  they  are  not  about 
to  now. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHJSENTATIVSS 

Monday.  September  18.  1972 
Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  was  privileged  to 
appeeu-  before  the  Select  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  testify  on  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  I  was  greatly 
aided  in  the  preparation  of  this  testimony 
by  the  results  of  an  uiformal  survey  of 
interested   parties   in  my   congressional 
district.  In  response  to  my  invitation,  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike  wrote  to  me 
offering  their  specific  comments,  sugges- 
tions, and  experiences  with  OSHA.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  these  respondents  for 
their  full  cooperation  and  most  useful 
and  informative  comments.  If  I  were  to 
generalize  from  these  comments,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  are 
in  full  agreement  with  the  goal  of  the 
act  to  provide  a  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing environment  for  all  employees,  but  at 
the  same  time,  there  Is  strong  feeling  that 
a  little  more  commonsense  and  flexibility 
should  be  applied  in  the  implementation 
of  the  act.  On  the  basis  of  these  com- 
ments  and   suggestions.   I   have   today 
mswie  four  specific  proposals  to  change 
the  act  relating  to  construction  industrj- 
regulations,      consultation,      alternative 
means  of  compliance,  and  court  costs  for 
appeals. 

At    this    point    in    the    Record.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Include  the  full  text  oi  my 
testlmaziy: 
STAXxxsm    or   no    Hoitobasu    Jokk    B. 

T^  oar  T-*'''^!  HoTTSi  OoiuczmB  om  Bioca- 
nmr  &in»  I<abob,  Smvifaa  IS.  1B79 
Mr.  Obalrmon  and  Members  of  this  Sub- 
committee, I  am  most  grateful  to  ycru  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  testify  on  the  Oocupatlooal  SaXety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  and  I  eepeclaJiy  want  to 
oomtmend  you  on  holding  theee  hearings  dur- 
ing this  seesloo  of  Oongre«.  I  am  sure  your 
own  malL  like  mine,  reflects  the  great  con- 
oem  many  of  our  oonstltuents  have  atwut 
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the  linpl«ment»tton  of  th«  Act,  »nd  thl«  to 
furthOT  wttocted  In  th«  Horea  of  bill*  wWea 
b»7e  l)««n  introducwl  to  unend  tb«  Act.  80, 
your  wUlln«neM  to  hold  these  oversight  btv- 
ings  this  l»te  In  the  see^on  la  •  mort  «o- 
cour««lng  development  and  a  cle^  indica- 
tion ot  ytmr  oonaclenUoua  eflocta  to  •x«rcl«« 
your  oT«»lght  reaponalblUtlM  md  r^pond 
to  thU  growing  concern. 

When  I  learned  ot  your  intention  to  hold 
thwe  hearlnga.  I  lent  letters  out  to  vfcrtoufl 
interested  parties  In  my  OongreeBlonal  Dis- 
trict requesting  their  specific  comments,  sug- 
geetlons  and  experiences  with  06HA.  As  a 
result  of  this  Informal  survey.  I  do  not  fe«l 
a  majority  of  the  respondents  believe  the  Act 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  defeat  Its  original 
intent  of  providing  a  safer  working  place  for 
all  employees.  However,  the  consensus  of 
those  responding  was  that  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Act  has  ignored  the  spirit  of  the 
law  Perhaps  as  the  many  letters  from  em. 
ployees  and  employers  alike  indicate,  all  that 
is  reaUy  needed  is  a  little  common  sense. 

More  specifically,  though.  I  am  making 
four  proposals  on  the  basis  of  these  letters 
in  an  attempt  to  make  06HA  a  more  respon- 
sive and  effective  program. 

First.  I  think  06HA  regulaUons  should 
make  a  distinction  between  light  and  heavy 
construe  c  ion  mdustrlee  as  originally  proposed 
by  CongTsesaian  Thone  In  a  Nil  which  I  have 
cosponsored 

Secondly,  employers  should  be  permitted 
to  request  that  06HA  officials  oome  into  their 
facilities  to  advise  and  consult  with  them 
concerning  any  changes  required  by  OSHA. 
This  I  beUeve  would  clear  up  much  of  the 
amblgvaty  and  frustration  surrounding  the 
Act  by  allowing  employers  to  obtain  advance 
warning  about  potential  violations  of  health 
and  safety  standards  In  their  plants.  It  la  my 
understanding  that  Congreeaman  William 
Stelger  has  Introduced  an  amendment  along 
these  lines  (HR.  16«08)  which  would  apply 
to  firms  having  50  or  leas  employees. 

Third,  employers  should  be  allowed  to  file 
for  a  variance,  that  U.  alternative  means  of 
compliance,  immediately.  As  It  stands  under 
the  present  Act.  an  employer  must  first  pay 
the  penaltv  for  a  cited  violation  and  then 
file  for  the  variance  Allowing  a  variance 
initially  sho'ild  encoiurage  greater  flexlbUlty 
in  the  application  of  06HA  regulations. 

And  finally.  OSHA  should  be  required  to 
pay  the  court  costs  and  reasonable  legal  fees 
should  an  employer  appeal  and  win.  This 
would  protect  particularly  those  small  busi- 
nessmen for  whom  the  appeals  process  can 
be  a  prohibitory  expense. 

Now  I  would  like  to  elaborate  briefly  on 
each    of    these    four   suggestions,    beginning 
with  the  proposed  distinction  In  regulations 
between  light  and  heavy  construction.  Ob- 
viously, there  la  a  need  for  safe  standards  for 
the   entire   construction    Industry,   yet    It   Is 
equaUy   obvious   that   the   engineering   and 
safety  requirements  are  considerably  differ- 
ent for  a  two  and  a  twenty  story  building. 
Just  as  the  equipment  used  m  light  and  heavy 
construction   la   considerably   different    For 
these  reasons  I  have  coeponsored  Congress- 
man Thons-s  bUl  (HJl.  1229C)  which  would 
require  such  a  dtottnctlon  be  made  in  the 
regulations    Since   I   am   sure  Congressman 
Thone  wUl  have  much  to  say  about  this.  I 
wUi  not  take  anymore  of  the  Subcommittee's 
time  la  discussing  it;  suffice  It  to  say  that  I 
fully  back  this  bill  and  urge  favorable  action 
on  It. 

In  cormectton  with  this,  however,  there  are 
also  distinctions  between  small  and  large 
buslneases  which  I  feel  should  be  given 
greater  consideration  to  implementing  the 
Act  As  an  example,  a  machinist  In  Rockford, 
IlUnols.  employing  two  fullttme  employeeB, 
was  forced  to  lay  both  of  them  off  to  order 
to  avoid  the  Impact  of  oeHA.  which,  as  you 
know,   only   applies   to  firms  employing   at 


least  one  person  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
OSHA.  this  machtalst  had  purchased  two  re- 
conditioned machtoes  for  •60.000  and  had 
mortgaged  his  home  and  bustoess  at  $1,000 
a  month  to  pay  for  them.  Both  machines  have 
open  running  shafts  prohibited  by  OSHA, 
and  the  price  of  compliance  would  have 
meant  bankruptcy  The  prlct  for  the  nation, 
and  Rockford.  was  two  unemployed  machin- 
ists I  might  add  that  the  owner  Is  looking 
into  a  loan  under  Section  28  of  the  Act  which 
authorizes  SBA  assistance  In  such  cases,  but 
Ui  the  meantime  he  was  left  with  no  alter- 
native but  to  flre  his  employees. 

Similarly,  OSHA  comes  down  hard  on  small 
businesses  which  have  machinery  that  may 
be  in  violation  of  the  Act's  standards,  yet 
which  they  use  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 
One  letter  I  received  from  Bochelle,  nitools. 
cites  the  example  of  manllfts  or  ladders  In 
some  older  grain  elevators  which  do  not  meet 
stringent  06HA  requirements.  These  are  used 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  lubricate  and  service 
the  drive  units  on  grain  handling  legs.  The 
letter  goes  on  to  explain  that  many  small 
businesses  are  locked  Into  long  term  leases, 
and  thus  are  forced  to  Uaprove  and  alter 
buildings  they  do  not  even  own.  OSHA  also 
states  that  any  spray  painting  requires  a 
ventilated  room.  No  doubt  this  is  appropriate 
In  most  cases,  but  It  essentially  prohibits  a 
small  business,  which  only  infrequently 
spray  paints,  from  doing  so. 

Another  letter  which  I  received  was  from 
the  W.  E.  Kautenberc  Company  In  Freeport, 
niinols,  which  employs  60  persons  to  manu- 
facture sponge  mops,  spring  level  mop  sticks, 
brooms,  etc.— work  which  involves  stamping 
metal    parts.    In    October.    1971,    as    part    of 
a     modernization     process,     the     company 
purchased    a    newer   building    and   planned 
to     move     their     present     operation     there 
by   June   of   this   year.   However,   they   have 
postponed   their   move   at   least   a   year  be- 
cause of  OSHA.  It  seems  that  under  Section 
1910.217(a).    concerning   "Mechanical   Power 
Presses."  all   n»w  Installations  are  required 
to   immediately  comply   with   these   regula- 
tions while  existing  installations  have  untU 
August  31.  1974.  to  comply.  However.  OSHA 
directive  .;:?  100-6.  issued  Jilarch  23,  1972.  de- 
flues     new     InstaUatlons    as    "any    existing 
machine     Installation     moved     to     a     new 
plant.  .   .  ."  In  this  particular  Instance,  the 
regulations  have  served  to  slow  down  mod- 
ernization which  would  have  substantially 
Improved  the  overaU  safety  program  of  that 
company. 

The  above  Is  not  cited  with  the  thought 
m  mind  that  exemptions  should  be  made  for 
specific  bustoess  sizes  or  activities.  The 
issue  Is  not  as  defined  as  It  Is,  to  say.  the 
construction  Industry.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
It  Is  obvious  that,  more  often  than  not.  It 
Is  the  cost  of  compliance,  not  the  penalty, 
which  Is  the  true  burden  which  Is  borne  by 
small  businesses.  Safety  should  be  irrelevant 
to  size,  and  as  statistics  show  90%  of 
America's  employers  emploiy  less  than  25  em- 
ployees, who  comprise  30%  of  the  60-milllon 
workers  covered  under  this  Act.  Yet,  as  the 
plight  of  the  above  businesses  vividly  demon- 
strates, flexlbUlty  and  discretion  are  neces- 
sary when  applying  like  standards  to  US 
Steel  and  a  local  machtoe  shop.  And,  as 
you  will  note  from  the  examples  I  have  cited, 
the  cost  of  compliance  may  be  prohibitive 
In  tarms  oX  necessary  reflovation  and  mod- 
eriUzatlon — somethinig  which  surely  was  not 
totended  by  the  authors  at  this  Act. 

I  would  like  to  move  on  now  to  the  matter 
of  consultation,  the  second  proposal  which 
I  have  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  providing 
for  onslte  consultations  would  further  an  ex- 
plicit tatentlon  of  OSHA  as  expressed  to  Sec- 
tion 21(c)  (2),  that  Is,  "t©  consult  with  and 
advise  employers  and  employees  as  to  effec- 
tive means  of  preventing  occupational  to- 
Jurtes     and     Illnesses."     puch     constUtatlon 


could  help  to  break  down  a  major  barriar  to 
the  effective  implementation  of  the  Act  thin 
far,  and  that  Is  a  lack  of  communication  ud 
Information  flow.  As  one  buatoessman  wrota 
me: 

"We  can  (only)  call  the  Beglonal  Office  and 
talk  to  a  technical  advisor  as  I  have  dcms. 
Results  are  very  poor  and  most  confuatng, 
I  asked  seven  pototed  questions  with  full  ex- 
plematlon    of    conditions.    I    received    two 
straight  answers  and  five  answers  that  tlUi 
office  believes  you  can  do  this,  but  an  Inspec- 
tor may  not  and  still  give  you  citations.'* 
Another   executive   wrote   that,   "In  many 
cases,  these  standards  require  companies  to 
toterpret   requirements,   causing  many  un- 
needed  cash  outlays  because  of  errors  com- 
mitted In  good  faith.  This  situation  is  under- 
standable to  a  certato  extent  when  consider- 
ing the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Act,  but  on- 
site  consultations  would  essentially  provide 
an    toterpretatlon   of    these   rules.   Further- 
more, onslte  advice  would  foster  the  volun- 
tary compliance  basic  to  the  program's  suc- 
cess. Consultation  would  be  strictly  a  privi- 
lege and  option  of  an  employer.  Once  official- 
ly Inspected,  the  terms  should  remain  as  they 
are  today — citations  and  a  period  of  abate- 
ment with  dally  penalties  foUowtog  If  the 
employer  has  not  complied. 

No  doubt,  It  would  also  be  reasonable  to 
make  fines  a  little  stlfler  at  the  official  In- 
spection If  the  employer  had  had  onslte  con- 
sultation about  the  problem.  Thus,  the  In- 
centive would  be  retained  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  If,  for  example,  employers 
were  given  a  period  of  grac«  to  correct  the 
violation  and  avoid  the  fine.  This  would  only 
lead  employers  to  wait  until  Inspections  to 
act  and  consequently  destroy  the  overall  ob- 
jectives of  uniformity,  voluntary  compliance 
and  equal  competition  under  safe  working 
conditions. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  discuss  my  third  pro- 
posal  on   variance.  An  additional  meems  of 
increasing  flexibility  and  reducing  resistance 
to  the  Act  would  be  to  allow  a  reasonable 
variance  as  an  alternative  to  abatement  of  a 
cited  violation.  Assuming  the  goal  of  OSHA 
Is  to  develop  better  health  and  safety  prac- 
tices and  not  rote  obedience  to  a  digest  of 
regulations,  it  se«ns  to  me  It  is  Impractical 
to   require   an   employer   to   first   come  into 
compliance  by  abating  the  violation  and  then 
appeal   on   the   basis  of   another   method  of 
achlevtog  the  same  end.  Moreover.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  little  more  administrative  flexi- 
bility on  the  variance  Section  (6)  of  the  Act. 
According  to  the  President's  Report  on  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health.,  as  of  the  end 
of   1971,  the  Department  of  Labor  had  re- 
ceived 108  applications  for  variances  but  had 
rejected  all  but  two  on  either  substantive  or 
procedural   grounds.   Applications  have  ap- 
parently continued  to  Increase  this  year,  but. 
as  of  yet.  the  Department  has  not  been  par- 
tlcularly  liberal  regardtog  the  "other  man's 
way  of  doing  things."  By  allowing  immediate 
variance  appeals,  the  process  might  become 
a  little  more  complicated,  yet  It  would  also 
be  proportionately  more  responsive  to  todl- 
vldual  situations. 

Finally.  I  am  recommending  that  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion should  pay  court  costs  and  reasonable 
legal  fees  If  the  government  loses  on  an  ap- 
peal of  a  cited  violation.  Albeit  somewhat 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  legal  system  to  the 
coiontry.  this  would  help  minimize  some  of 
the  risk  and  expense  of  the  appellate  procees 
which  could  easily  have  a  chlUtog  effect  on 
a  small  business.  If  the  government  prevails 
on  an  ^pesU.  the  burden  would  remain  on 
the  employer,  thus  discouraging  frivolous  ap- 
peals but,  by  the  same  token,  my  proposals 
would  make  the  employer's  right  of  appeal 
more  realistic. 

m  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  add  that  06HA  Is  a  new  program  and  an 
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inmrovlng  one.  George  Ouanther,  the  Aa- 
St  Secretary  for  OSHA,  is  to  be  oom- 
l!rS«i  1  think,  for  his  administration  of 
^u  new  program  and  for  already  taking  the 
mltlatlve  m  modUying  some  of  the  more  frlv- 
Mous  r«iulr«nents,  including  the  now 
n^rtouB  split  toilet  provision  and  ice  water 
h^  I  applaud  his  flexibility  and  believe  that 
^  ,ie  changas  X  have  «peclil-d  today 
OSHA  can  become  an  effective  and  beneflclal 
program. 
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or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1972 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time ago  I  commented  on  the  work  and 
talent  of  a  constituent  of  mine,  a  man 
of  letters,  author,  distinguished  citizen, 
and  founder,  director,  and  solicitor  of 
funds  for  the  University  of  Iowa's  Inter- 
national Writing  Program,  Paul  Engle. 
Recently,  Wayne  Rindels  of  the  Uni- 
versity News  Service  prepared  an  article 
which  more  fully  describes  the  work  and 
contribuUon  of  this  great  lowan,  this 
great  American,  and  this  great  scholar. 
Included  is  an  article  by  Genevieve 
Stuttaford  of  the  San  Francisco  Sunday 
Examiner,  entitled  "Renaissance  Man  In 
Conference." 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  all  who 
read  the  Record  will  take  note  and  read, 
as  I  have,  with  avid  interest  this  display 
of  talent  and  dedication. 
The  article  follows: 

Engle  Hrrs  $1  Million  Mark  in 
Writers    Aid    PaoJkCX 
(By  Wayne  Rindels) 
Pretty  exciting  stuff.  Picking  up  and  pass- 
ing out  a  mUllon  dollars  to  the  best  writers 
in  the  world,  buytog  sanctuary  for  them,  a 
chance  to  produce  without  pressure. 

"You  gotta  be  a  tough  old  goat — which  I 
am — or  you  get  very  discouraged.  You  begto 
to  thtok  the  world  doesn't  love  you — for  sure 
tlie  world's  money,"  said  Paul  Engle,  poet, 
Rhodes  scholar,  founder  of  the  Writers  Work- 
shop at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  most 
recently  founder,  director  and  sollcltor-of- 
funds  for  UI's  IntemaUonal  Writing  Pro- 
gram (IWP). 

A  recent  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  $100,- 
000  to  IWP  marked  one  million  dollars'  worth 
of  "cajoling,  pleading,  threatening  and  play- 
ing my  violin." 

All  of  the  money  hsis  gone  toto  the  hands 
of  American  and  foreign  writers. 

Life  was  a  bit  less  astronomical  when  he 
began  raising  money  for  the  workshop  13 
years  ago;  he  averageid  about  »46.000  a  year. 

"Which  went  to  American  writers  who  be- 
came very  distinguished — James  Tate.  Wil- 
liam Stafford.  W.  D.  Snodgrass — to  name  Just 
three.  I  picked  up  a  recent  issue  of  Esquire 
and  found  seven  contributors  who  have  been 
In  the  workshop.  That's  a  lifetime  invest- 
ment— and  It's  been  a  good  one." 

But  this  new  baby — the  International 
Writing  Program — is  a  big  eater.  About  $160,- 
000  a  year. 

When  Engle,  63.  retired  from  the  Workshop 
Ave  years  ago.  he  totended  to  teach  a  little 
Mid  write  a  lot,  but  he  believed  too  strongly 
In  an  toternatlonal  writing  program  to  slow 
down. 
So  he  speeded  up. 


EXTENSIONS  OS  REMARKS 

Including  tha  current  school  year,  he  baa 
made  Iowa  a  creative  sanctuary  for  116  writ- 
ers from  almost  50  countries,  predomtoantly 
in  Asia  Latin  America  and  Eaat  Europe. 

"I  wanted  to  make  the  whole  thln«  a  co- 
operative toternatlonal  program,  where  we'd 
pay  part  of  the  coat  and  the  sponaorlng  ooim- 
try  paid  part.  I  figured  oU  companies  to  the 
Near  East,  for  example,  would  be  delighted 
to  sponsor  writers.  Turns  out  oil  companies 
are  bored  with  writers. 

"I  went  to  see  Volkswagen  in  Oermany 
and  Olivetti  to  Italy — each  of  them  ought 
to  send  a  writer  here." 

But  the  only  way  Engle's  been  able  to 
spread  his  brand  of  International  good  will 
Is  by  pounding  on  a  lot  of  doors,  most  of 
them  In  the  Unnlted  States. 

"Many  of  them,  surprisingly,  are  corpora- 
tions," Engle  said.  "John  Deere  gives  us  a 
generous  regular  sunount  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Maytag  contributes,  so  does  Sears- 
Roebuck.  Northern  Natural  Gas  and  Mere- 
dith to  Des  Moines. 

"U.S.  Steel  agreed  to  contribute  the  same 
week  President  Kennedy  said  ■no'  to  their 
price  raising— I  can  tell  you  their  thoughts 
were  not  on  poetry  Just  then. 

"If  you  wax  your  floors,  use  Johnson's;  If 
you're  to  the  market  for  road  equipment.  I 
recommend  Iowa  Manufacttirlng.  There  are 
a  lot  more  restrictions  I  could  put  on  your 
shopping  list." 

Contributors,  past  and  present,  number 
50.  The  largest  gift  was  made  by  a  retired 
woman  in  California,  about  $175,000.  The 
HUl  Foundation  has  given  »125,000  and  the 
State  Department  gives  about  $75,000  an- 
nually. 
And  Paul  Engle  pays  for  his  own  travel. 
"Much  of  our  money  goes  for  writers' 
transportation  expenses.  Round-trip  travel 
from  Tokyo  costa  about  $1.360 — which 
doesn't  toclude  the  writer's  fanaUy.  We  give 
e<tch  writer  $500  a  month  to  Uve  on  here. 
In  short,  about  $8,000  per  writer  per  year. 
"That  means  we  need  about  $160,000  an- 
nually to  keep  going,  and  since  UI  has  no 
funds  available  for  foreign  writers,  I  have 
to  drum  up  all  of  It." 

Writers  dont  usually  catch  the  fancy  of 
money  people,  Engle  said. 

"It's  so  much  easier  for  a  foundation  to 
give  money  for  urban  problems.  I  fall  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  time.  Man.  do  I  fail.  On  a 
majestic  scale,  I  once  sent  out  80  requests 
to  a  Ust  of  organizations  who  contribute  to 
fine  arts;  65  said  no  and  the  rest  didn't 
answer. 

"I  spent  four  years  courting  a  foundation 
rich  enough  to  support  the  entire  program — 
and  their  stated  purpose  Is  to  advance  toter- 
natlonal study.  Not  a  penny." 

But  pessimism  has  never  been  Engle's  bag. 
"Last  year  was  very  good.  Hector  Llbertella 
of  Argentina  finished  a  novel  here  that  won 
the  largest  literary  prize  to  Latto  America. 
Qozo  Yoshimasu  of  Japan  was  a  similar 
award  to  his  country  for  work  done  here. 
Artur  Mledzyrzcki  won  the  annual  P.E.N. 
translation  prize  In  Poland. 

"John  Batkl.  a  Hungarian,  won  flrst  prize 
In  the  O.  Henry  Short  Story  Contest  this 
month.  Hua-llng  Nleh.  of  Taiwan,  now  asso- 
ciate director  of  IWP.  will  have  a  book  writ- 
ten here  published  to  New  York.  Aflonso 
Romeo  de  Sant'aana  won  the  biggest  literary 
prize  to  BrazU  for  a  book  he  wrote  here." 

Engle  said  members  of  IWP  were  not  im- 
pubUshed  young,  aspiring  writers. 

"I  have  nothtog  against  them,  mind  you — 
I  probably  helped  more  young  writers  than 
anyone  to  this  country.  But  on  an  toterna- 
tlonal scale.  It's  Just  too  expensive.  We  have 
to  be  sure  our  people  are  writers. 

"The  most  important  reason  they're  here 

Is  that  for  the  flrst,  maybe  only,  time  to  their 

lives,    they    have    untoterrupted   leisure    to 

write. 

"We  do  meet  every  we^  where  each  mam- 
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ber  will  talk  once  about  some  aspect  of  writ- 
ing In  his  country — what  It  mean*  to  be  an 
African  writer,  for  example.  And  a  t&w  peo- 
ple take  olasses — but  the  focus  is  on  writing. 

"Another  reason  the  IWP  Is  important  U 
to  give  articulate  people  a  look  at  Amsrloa, 
and  a  part  of  it — Iowa— which  is  largely 
passed  over  by  foreign  visitors.  They  get  to 
see  a  university  dlsttogulshed  In  fine  arts. 
Artists  have  a  very  respectable  position  at 
UI." 

"I  don't  know  of  another  university  that 
support*  artists,  flnanr.ially  and  moraUy.  like 
this  one. 

"And  third,  they  gato  from  knowing  each 
other.  Many  of  their  countries  don't  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  each  other.  If 
soiOBone  from  East  Europe  wants  to  meet 
someone  from  Taiwan,  he  comes  to  Iowa 
City. 

"Even  If  the  political  barriers  weren't  there, 
most  writers  can  not  afford  to  travel.  And 
surprising  friendships  are  made — a  Korean 
and  a  Japanese  for.  example — that's  un- 
heard of!" 


[Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Sunday  Examtoer 
Chronicle.  July  18.  19711 
Renaissance  Man  in  Contekence 
(By  Genevieve  Stuttaford) 
The  poet  Paul  Engle  may  not  be  the  only 
non-Jewish  Jewish  mama  in  the  world,  but 
with  him  It  probably  works  better.  As  direc- 
tor of  the  Internationally  famous  University 
of  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop   over  the  ye«Lrs  he 
has  he^sd  nurture  the  -caleiite  of  Tennessee 
WlUlama,   Flannery   O'Connor,   H    V.   CassU, 
Wallace    Stegner    and    Philip    Roth    among 
others. 

Last  week.  Engle's  alchemy  was  In  full 
throttle  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara 
Writers'  Conference  held  at  AsUomar.  "He 
was  a  touch  of  divinity,"  is  how  one  of  tlie 
partlclpantB,  a  toughened,  cynical  former 
bush  pilot  turned  poet,  described  him.  "He's 
a  renaiasance  man,"  another  student  added. 
It  would  have  helped  to  have  at  least  a 
pair  of  skatee  to  keep  up  with  Sngle  at  this 
conference.  At  63,  he's  stUl  accelerating  as 
swiftly  as  a  ten -speed  bicycle,  scattermg  love 
and  knlshes.  concern,  peanuts  olives  and 
radishes  to  all  directions,  along  with  gentle 
tough  criticisms  of  his  students'  manuecripts. 
"You've  got  to  put  In  an  honest  day's  work 
around  here,"  Engle  laughed  as  he  sat  on  the 
floor  of  his  room  hosting  a  picnic  with  his 
beautiful  wife  of  one  month.  Hau-Llng  Nleh. 
"Have  another  sandwich,"  he  ui^ged,  "you're 
not  eat  tog  enough,"  and  was  already  sUctog 
toto  a  crusty  loaf  of  Prench  bread  before 
anybody  had  a  chance  to  refuse. 

"People  who  come  to  these  writers'  con- 
ferences want  BO  much,  need  so  much,"  he 
expUlned.  "And  there's  so  little  time.  Just 
these  few  days  with  these  strangers  to  try  to 
persuade  them  not  to  be  too  tender  about 
their  work. 

UKF    BT    LINE 

"I  take  a  practical  view  of  teaching.  It 
shouldn't  be  Just  talk  and  theory.  'What  It 
comes  down  to  Is  the  individual  work  on  the 
page,  line  by  line  criticism.  I'm  always  con- 
crete and  I'm  always  honest.  No  potot  to 
my  kidding  these  students." 

That  talent  Is  rare,  even  at  creative  writ- 
ing conferences,  doesn't  particularly  trouble 
Engle.  There  are,  he  feels,  other  spto-off 
benefits  for  writers  who  discover  they  aren't 
talented.  It  gives  them  the  chance  to  come 
to  a  clear  confrontation  with  their  difficul- 
ties to  decide  they  can  be  "happy  Just  plant- 
ing a  garden,  or  Just  to  produce  a  good  child 
Is  better  than  to  write  a  bad  poem." 

"But  the  principal  value  of  a  conference 
like  this."  Engle  conttoued,  "Is  that  poten- 
tial writers  suddenly  reallM  that  tbare  are 
others  with  the  same  problemi,  that  we're  all 
stumbling   over  the  same  stones.    Moet  of 
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Umm  p9op\»  b»'«  b^n  working  In  ^]*}^ 
Now  tSy  g^  to  Me  th*t  the  n*tuM  of  th^ 
nrobUms  U  not  aU  th*t  muin»te  or  p«non»l. 

A»ld»  from  working  with  Ui«  participant* 
bar*  to  private  conXerancaa.  Xngla  raad  aloud 
maO.  rawrota  their  manuacrlpU  In  •emlnar^ 
Such  public  encounter,  he  noted,  haa  a  point. 
••If*  very  heailby.  you  know.  Tou  bacoma 
lorever  alighUy  more  aware  after  that  elbow 
In  the  eye!" 

BBLr-canncxaM 

••The  moat  difficult  attribute  for  beginning 
writers  to  acquire  la  self-crltlclsm.  They 
must  learn  to  commit  a  critical  act  on  their 
own  work,  develop  that  sense  of  the  differ- 
ence between  "interesting  material  and  crea- 
tive art  Too  often  writers  feel  that  the  sub- 
lect  U  enough  But  Its  what  happens  to  the 
material  when  an  imaginative  Intelligence 
works  with  It  that's  Important.  The  focused 
eye  of  the  talent.  Writers  must  learn  that  art 
Is  something  made,  not  revealed." 

He  calls  that  ••Engle's  first  law.  and  has 
devoted  35  years  hammertog  It  Into  poten- 
tial writers,  years  that  have  cut  drastically 
mto  hla  own  wrlttog  time.  He  teaches  writ- 
ing he  said,  because  of  a  aenae  of  "owing. ' 
the'  n*«l  to  give  back  some  of  the  things 
Klven  him  aa  a  young  poet  by  writers  such 
L  Archibald  MacLelsh  and  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet  and  the  EngUsh  poet  Edmund  Blun- 
den.  hlB  tutor  at  Oxford  when  Engle  studied 
there  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar 

••When  I  returned  to  thia  country  after 
that  experience.  I  waa  ao  excited  at  the  Idea 
that  wrltera  ought  to  be  teaching  writers 
that  I  went  back  to  my  own  school,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  and  started  a  program." 
Engle  explained.  "Not  Just  a  creative  writing 
course,  but  a  total'  program. 

"For  instance,  we  did  the  seminar  on 
Proust  that  the  French  department  wasn't 
doing  And  we  studied  Tang  poetry.  It  all  ties 
together  thU  continuity  of  Imagination.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  all  teaching  of  lit- 
erature ought  to  begin  with  creative  writing 
Students  should  learn  aU  they  can  about 
wrlttog   Then  move  on  to  literature." 


I 
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tog  how  he  has  managed  to  raise  •!  million 
for  the  International  Wrttlng  Program  ao 
far;  -rhls  Is  done  by  fluttering  tycoon*. 
cajoUng  the  Department  of  State,  threaten- 
ing old  ladles.  pUylng  my  vlolto  to  corpora- 
tions (who  are  aatonlahlngly  sympathetic)." 

"That's  the  charming  and  revolting  thing 
about  this  new  effort. 

•However."  he  remtolsced.  "It  la  curious 
for  me  to  look  back  and  see  what  an  Intense 
effort,  commitment.  I  have  made  all  my  life, 
so  much  time  for  my  own  books,  and  yet  I  leel 
lucky  that,  unlike  so  many  people,  my  life 
was  spent  dotog  something  which  seemed  to 
me  Important  to  the  culture  of  the  time  and 
to  this  country,  which  at  the  moment  Is  tak- 
ing more  of  a  beating  than  It  shoiUd." 
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CAMOUFLAGING   RACISM    WITH 
CODE    WORDS 


woaiD  wamaa 
Through  the  year*  Engle  has  built  the  pro- 
gram's reputaUon  to  such  a  degree  that  writ- 
ers from  around  the  world  consider  It  an 
honor  to  be  tovlted  to  study  and  teach  there. 
About  six  yaars  ago  he  began  to  develop  the 
notion  of  expand  tog  a  separate  International 
WrlUng  Program  which  now  gets  moat  of  his 
enthualaam  and  time. 

To  date  writers  from  Qbana,  Hong  Kong, 
Roumanla.  Hungary,  YugoalavU,  Mexico. 
Poland,  Sweden  and  Japan  have  come  to  the 
Unlveralty  for  a  years  study. 

Unlike  the  regular  program  the  foreign  one 
Is  concerned  only  with  published  writers. 
••We  bring  them  too  far  not  to  know  before- 
hand whether  or  not  they  have  talent,"  Engle 
said  Because  of  the  language  dUBcultlea— 
even  though  those  Invited  are  required  to 
have  at  least  some  knowledge  of  English — 
Engle  has  to  rely  on  the  recommendations 
and  Judgment  of  foralgn  frlenda. 

The  red-tape  Involved,  especially  with  the 
Eastern  European  countries.  Is  extraordi- 
nary, and  that  brings  the  State  Department 
Into  the  picture.  "We  need  them.  At  first 
It  was  difficult,  but  now  the  Oovemment  has 
become  much  more  sympathetic.  I  guess  we 
bad  to  prove  ourse:<e8  first.  I'm  not  a  prop- 
sgandlat  for  any  political  party,  but  now 
It  has  become  easier  for  us.  But  always  we 
ratato   the   right   to   choose   whomever    we 

want." 

"Tbrn  foreign  writers  tovlted  are  provided 
with  round-trip  transportation  for  them- 
selvea  and  tbetr  families,  as  well  as  some 
extra  U.  8.  travel  and  •600  a  month  for  liv- 
ing expenaea. 

It  all,  ot  courae.  adds  up  to  a  great  deal  of 
moD«7.  The  estimate  for  the  eomtog  year's 
program  la  $160,000.  And  that's  where  an- 
other facet  of  the  Engle  mystique  surfaces. 

The  poet-flnancler  take*  glee  to  explain- 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Sevtember  18,  1972 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  this  is  the  year  of  code  words.  First 
we  had  "law  and  order";  then  there  was 
"busing."  Now  we  have  "quotas."  Differ- 
ent as  they  may  appear  at  first  glance, 
these  code  words  are  identical  in  mean- 
ing and  intent.  They  all  provide  official 
justiflcaUon  for  efforts  to  curtail  the 
basic  constituUonal  rights  of  minority 
American  citizens.  The  attempt  to  hide 
behind  the  facade  of  "quotas  '  is  the  most 
recent  and,  certainly,  the  most  flagrant 
of  the  three. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Philip  E.  Hoffman, 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, informed  both  presidenUal  candi- 
dates of  his  view  that  quotas  in  Federal 
programs  must  be  eliminated.  Presid«it 
Nixon  replied  to  Hoffman's  letter: 

I  do  not  believe  these  are  appropriate 
means  of  achieving  equal  employment  op- 
portunity 


The  President,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  haa  not  always  been 
candid  with  the  American  people,  went 
on  to  stress  his  support  of  the  concept 
of  equal  opportunity. 

Later  in  August  the  President  in- 
structed his  Cabinet  «i  the  discontinua- 
tion of  all  quota  guidelines  in  Federal 
hiring.  And  then,  on  September  3,  it  was 
learned  that  the  Philadelphia  plan  was  in 
jeopardy.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
remember  that  this  important  plan,  in- 
augurated in  1969,  said  that  construc- 
tion firms,  carrying  out  Federal  con- 
tracts, were  to  hire  minority  employees 
in  proportion  to  that  group's  percentage 
of  the  population  in  the  area  where  the 
construction  was  being  carried  out. 

As  an  interesting  sidelight,  we  learned 
on  September  7  that  the  proportional 
guidelines  would,  in  all  probability,  still 
be  used;    but  instead   of   measuring   a 
group's  percentage  of  the  population  of 
the    immediate    surrounding    area,    the 
area  would   be   expanded.   Since   much 
Federal  construction  occurs  in  large  met- 
ropolitan su^as,  where  large  numbers  of 
blacks  are  concentrated,  the  percentage 
of  blacks  will  be  severely  lowered  if  the 
PhllAdelphla  plan  Is   modified   in   this 
manner.  But — and  this  Ls  extrwnely  im- 
portant— quotas  will  still  be  in  use.  This 
says  to  me  that  the  problem.  In  the  Pres- 


ident's mind,  is  not  with  quotas  at  »n, 
but  rather  with  the  number  of  blacks  ta 
a  particular  field.  The  problem  is  racial. 
In   my   research   on   the   subject  of 
quotas,  I  found  that  the  percentage  of 
blacks  in  Federal   jobs  has  never  ex- 
ceeded the  11  percent  th»t  we  count  for 
in  the  population — except  in  service  and 
clerical  jobs.  Black  employees  comprise 
25.4   percent   of   the  Government  em- 
ployees who  earn  less  than  $5,000  a  year; 
among  employees  earning  $30,000  and 
over.  1.6  percent  are  black  and  97.5  per- 
cent are  white.  I  learned  that  as  of 
May  31.  1971,  all  minority  groups  taken 
together  represented  only  2.7  percent  of 
the  Federal  employees  at  the  GS-16-17 
level:  3.9  percent  of  the  GS-14-15s;  5 
percent  of  the  GS-12-13'3;  and  8.6  per- 
cent of  the  GS-9-ll's. 

While  this  controversy  was  growing, 
an  8-month-old  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  came  to  light.  That  report 
contained  conclusive  proof  that  black 
employees  are  underutilized  in  the  De- 
partment :  that  they  are  concentrated  in 
the  lowest  civil  service  grades,  regardless 
of  educational  attainment,  length  of 
service  and  the  desire  to  advance;  that 
little  effort  Is  made  to  encourage  over- 
qualified  minority  employees  to  advance 
to  challenging  positions.  For  example, 
the  Department's  EEO  Task  Force,  which 
compiled  the  report,  learned  that.  'Three 
departmental  upward  mobility  programs 
have  affected  only  45  out  of  3.500  non- 
professional employees  over  the  past  5 
years." 

The  report's  authors  concluded,  after 
presenting  elaborate  statistical  data  to 
support  their  findings,  that  quotas  were 
not  only  an  acceptable  means  of  making 
equal  employment  opportunity  a  reality, 
they  were  absolutely  essential.  They  went 
so  far  as  to  recommend  specific  percent- 
ages as  acceptable :  12  percent  for  blacks, 
8  percent  for  nonblack  minorities  and 
31  percent  for  women — on  all  levels  of 
the  departmental  bureaucracy. 

Thus,  while  President  Nixon  maintains 
that  quotas  are  unnecessary  and  unfair, 
at  least  one  Federal  agency  admits  to 
having  a  poor  record  and  offers  concrete 
suggestions  about  how  to  improve  that 
record. 

Colunmist  Carl  T.  Rowan,  who  never 
fails  to  add  insight  and  compassion  to 
national  events,  has  written  an  outstand- 
ing column  about  quotas.  He  called  his 
article,  '  'Lucky'  Blacks  and  Job  Quotas.' 
It  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
on  September  6,  1972.  His  first  sentence 
sums  up  the  compounded  irony  of  the  en- 
tire situation: 

It  Is  going  to  come  as  a  wry  shock  to  mil- 
lions of  hungry,  miserable  black  Americans 
that  thev  have  been  getting  so  many  of  the 
goolles  "of  American  life  that  the  while 
majority   feels   discriminated   against. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  to  read  Mr.  Rowan's  im- 
portant column.  I  further  urge  them  to 
abandon  code-words  and  hypocrisy,  in 
an  honest  effort  to  solve  the  terrible 
problems  that  confront  minority,  poor, 
and  disadvantaged  Americans. 

The  article  follows: 

"Lucky"  Blacks  and  Job  Quotas 
(Bv  Carl  T.Rowan) 

Washington.— It  is  going  to  come  as  a 
wry  shock  to  millions  cf  hungry,  miserable 
black  Americans  that  they  have  been  get- 
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«„B  SO  many  of  the  goodies  of  American  life 
^'tThe^hlte  majority  feel.  dl«:rimlnat«l 

••C'that  IS  exactly  what  President  Nixon  Is 
«!^  ^  as  he  prohibits  job  "quotas     to 

'•S  Ta'S^r^lyear,  and  th.  Pr«iid.nt 
.  ^  fhat^ll  sorts  of  whites  (tocludtog 
■"^  i^the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
Sl^ls'iepo^t^diamay,   are  yeUtog  about 
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floor  consideration  toward  the  end  of 

this  week. 

At  that  time  we  can  expect  to  be 
bombarded  by  letters  from  people  with 
good  intenUons  who  support  foreign  aid 
because  they  feel  either  that  this  is  the 
only  way  poor  countries  can  defeat  pov- 
erty or  stagnation,  or  that  foreign  aid 
is  necessary  to  prevent  an  ever-widen- 
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to  this  '••P°f*4»^^^^d  the  political  wis-     ing  gap  between  per  capita  incomes  of 
2"m  nf  Mr   Nixon's  gambit,  even  while  de-     ^g  countries  of  the  worid. 


,  Hnii  it  as  abysmal  leadership 
P'C^ problem Ttixat    mlUlons    of    white 
AScr  Who   do    not    remotely    consider 
^I.rr,«.ives    racists    know    of    some    instance 
„pTa  bUcKot  somethtog  they  thtok  their 
^hUd  orTTrlend   was  entitled  to.   So   they 
have  swaUowed  the  notion  that  "the  govern- 
t  u^iviM  everythtog  to  blacks."  Or  they 
STt^    wllL  bltl^r^r^iish  "the  cliche  that  •'the 
w,   „  Tn  be  today  is  black— and  a  woman. 
%°^e   of   mT^lu^ntog   coU«igues  put   it 
.Ltiv  riientlv  when  he  deplored  racial 
*"";^bv  s^X     "n  has  reach^  the  potot 
Tm^lvUtSs  Where  a  black  of  toferlor 
Si^mcatlons  IS  preferred  to  a  white   with 
^rior  ones.   A  black  with  a  modest  aca- 
K  record  can  frequently  take  his  cho  ce 
o?  half  a  dozen  prestigious  coUeges:  a  white 
^t^  me  same  or  better  grades  often  wUl  have 
to  settle  for  a  state  university.  ,    ,    .  , 

"'smce  whites  usually  decide  who  i«  mferlo 
and  who  is  superior,  that  la  an  easy  allegation 
JS-  a  white  man  to  make,  although  he  can 
a^elTteU  vou  who  the  Inferior  black  is  who 
?^a  job  from  which  superior  wblte  person^ 
The  Civil  Service  Commlaalon.  which  Is  to 
enforce  Mr.  NUons  ban  on  quotas,  has  put 
out  a  report  on  mtoorlty  employment  to  gov- 
ernment that  the  president  ought  to  read, 
so  should  my  columntog  friend.  It  sbows  that 
of  aU  government   Jobs   paying   more    than 
•20  000  a  year,  blacks  hold  a  mere   2  ,<. .  ui 
those  paid  less  than  $5,000,  blacks  hold  25.4% . 
Is  that  dlscrlmUiatlon  against  whites?  Tne 
only  effective    -quota"   for  blacks   Is   to  the 
messenger,  janitorial,  menial  categories. 

AU  the  mtoorltles  to  the  nation— blacks, 
Orientals,  Spanlsh-sumamed,  etc..  which 
make  up  about  20  7c  of  the  population— hold 
a  mere  2.7%  of  the  top-level  (GS  16-18) 
lobs  to  government. 

That  report  proves  that  It  la  a  blooming 
outrage  for  people  who  ought  to  know  better 
to  feed  white  paranoia  with  this  malarkey 
suggesttog  that  mtoorltles  are  getttog  Jobs 
that  whites  are  entitled  to. 

You  read,  or  listen  to,  this  nonsense  about 
"quotas"  and  all  you  can  thtok  of  Is  that 
one  black  American  to  three  lives  to  poverty; 
that  blacks  are  unemployed  at  twice  the  rate 
of  whites;  that  the  normal  black  family  must 
make  do  on  60%  of  the  tocome  of  the  nor- 
mal white  famUy.  You  wonder  how  long  you 
can  preach  responsible  struggling  wlthto  the 
system  In  the  face  of  such  cruel,  cynical, 
dumb  talk  about  "quotas." 

Honest  officials  have  simply  noted  that  the 
bureaucracy  does  not  respond  to  general  or- 
ders to  end  dlscrlmtoatlon.  You  have  to  spell 
out  a  "goal."  Only  then  will  personnel  de- 
partments cut  out  the  nonsense  where  a  black 
coUege  graduate  is  adjudged  scarcely  capable 
of  cleaning  spittoons. 


FOREIGN  AID:  AN  INTERNATIONAL- 
IST INSTRUMENT  TO  DESTROY 
PROGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUnXAXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 


These  argxmients  simply  do  not  hold 
water  according  to  P.  T.  Bauer,  orofes- 
sor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
London.  His  book,  "Dissent  on  Develop- 
ment "  points  up  the  fallacies  in  the  ar- 
gument for  foreign  aid  and  shows  that 
it  is  not  a  requisite  for  economic  devel- 
opment of  a  backward  country  and  may, 
in  fact  be  harmful  to  the  country's  devel- 
opment by  imposing  a  "managed  econ- 
omy" on  its  society. 

Professor  Bauer  argues : 
Economic  achievement  and  progress  de- 
pend largely  on  human  aptitudes  and  at- 
titudes, on  social  and  political  tostltutlons 
and  to  a  leaser  extent  on  external  con- 
tacts market  opportunities  and  natural  re- 
sources. If  these  factors  favorable  to  mate- 
rial progress  are  present,  societies  will  not 
stagnate. 

Professor  Bauer  goes  cwi  to  say: 
If    the    mainsprings    of    development    are 
present,    material    progress   will    occur    even 
without   foreign   aid.   If  they  are   absent.   It 
will  not  occur  even  with  aid. 

Why,  then,  we  may  ask,  do  we  have 
foreign  aid?  Professor  Bauer's  comments 
are  incisive: 

The    pursuit    of    certain    unacknowledged 
political    objectives    seem   to   be    present   to 
much   of    the    development    literature.    .    .    . 
What  appears  supeTflcially  to  be  con;!lcf  be- 
tween  developed  arid  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  more  nearly  one  aspect  of  a  campaign 
against  the  tvest:  there  are  many  people  tn 
the  west  who  for  various  reasons  have  come 
so  to  dislike  major  institutions  of  western 
society    especiaUy  the  market  economy  and 
its  corollaries  such  as  private  property,  that 
they  regard  the  radical  weakening  of  these 
institutions  as  a  major  objective  of  policy. 
Many  of  these  people,  influential  in  the  uni- 
versities, the  mass  media  and  the  interna- 
tional organizations,  consider  the  underde- 
veUyped    countries    as    allies,    or    rather    as 
instruments,  in  the  promotion  of  their  aims. 
(Emphasis  mtoe.) 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  related  edi- 
torial from  Barron's,  September  18,  1972. 
following  my  remarks,  along  with  a 
related  newsstory : 

[Prom  Barron"s.  Sept.  18,  1972] 
Dissent  on  Development — A  BarnsH  Schol- 
ar Dkstbots  the  Case  fob  Pobeign  Aid 

(By  David  A.  Loehwtog) 
Washington,  even  with  the  candidates  out 
on  the  hustings,  won't  lack  for  spectacle  n«rt 
week   Envoys  from  123  countries  wlU  gather 
there    for    a    meettog    of    the    International 
Monetary  Fund,  hoping  to  make  a  start  on 
patching  together  some  kind  of  world  mone- 
tary  order    to   replace   the   Bretton    Woods 
Agreement,  shaken  a  year  ago  last  August 
when  the  U.S.  went  off  gold.  The  outlook,  ad- 
mittedly, lBn"t  too  bright.  For  one  thing,  the 
U.S.  stlU  is  dragging  Its  faet.  Insisting  that 
accord  on  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  be 
part  and  parcel  of  any  monetary  pact.  Equal- 
ly disconcerting  will  be  the  dto  set  up  by  the 
have-not,    or    "developing."    nations,    whoee 
representatives  outntimber  thoee  of  the  "af- 
fluent" countrlee  by  almost  flve-to-one.  Their 
shtick  Is  that  they  want  any  new  monetary 
system  to  give  them  permanent  aid.  lodeed, 
they  demand  theirs  right  off  the  top.  SDRa. 


replacing  gold  to  the  world  monetary  syeteaa. 
would  not  be  ttaued  by  ta»e  IMF  on  the  basla 
of  each  nations  subscription,  as  la  now  the 
caae,  bocaxiae  that  way  they  would  aimply  go 
Into  the  same  old  affluent-nation  coffers.  And 
thafa  a  bore.  Instead,  tbay  would  be  chan- 
nalad  to  the  developing  nations,  presumably 
the  largest  aums  ticketed  for  the  moat 
poverty-stricken.  The  lucky  rwjiplants  could 
svrap  the  SDBjb  lor  real,  honest -to -goodneaa 
merchandise  from  the  rich. 

Advocated  by  a  Belgian  econcwalat  at  last 
spring  8  UN  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment to  Santiago.  Chile  (where  eiae? » ,  the 
foregoing  proposal  had  to  be  watered  down 
before    adoption,    because    some    have-nots 
feared  it  would  be  used  by  the  weU-to-do  as 
an  excuse  to  cut  back,  rather  than  step  up. 
foreign  aid    The  widespread  support  It  re- 
ceived, nevertheless,  Uluatratea  the  attitude 
of  the  developing  nations  toward  help  from 
the  'developed'"  countries.  Simply  put,  the 
beneficiaries  insist  It's  a  permanent  arraiige- 
ment;   It  s  theirs  by  right;   Ifa  not  enough. 
Nor  Is  It  surprising  that  they  should  grab  for 
the  handouts  so  ungraciously  when  they  are 
constantlv  betog  assured  by  economist*  and 
other  self-styled  experts  from  the  todustrUl- 
Ized  nations  that  aid  Is.  to  effect,  permanent, 
rightfully  theirs  and  too  parsimonious.  This 
view   amounts  to  a  consensus   to  the  tight 
little  circle  of  jei-set  economists,  anthropui- 
oglsts.  diplomats  and  clvU  servants  who  ao- 
mtolster  relief  on   a  global  scale.  Somehow 
they  have  won  acquiescence  from  otherwise 
rational   statesmen.  Nothing  to  public  lUe, 
however,   is  as  suspect  as  a  conaensua,  and 
forttmatelv  an  able  iconoclast  has  emerged  to 
chaUenge  this  one   He  Is  P.  T.  Bauer,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Umdon, 
who  seu  forth  his  unorthodox  views  to  a 
book  entitled  "Dissent  on  Development." 

Over  the  past  quarter -century,  accordtog  to 
former  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally 
Jr..  the  US.  has  paid  out  about  $150  biUlon  in 
foreign  aid.  outlays  which   to  some   extent 
are  responsible  for  the  balance  of  payments 
deflclU  that  wrecked  the  toternatlonal  mone- 
tary system.  Most  of  the  other  todustrlall«ed 
countrlep   now   are  caught   up   to   the  same 
fruitless    phUanthropy,    to    such    an    extent 
that  the  flow  of  financial  resources  to  the  de- 
veloping countries — about  66  %  of  which  is  to 
the  form  of  grants,  the  rest  loans— amounts 
to  $18  blUlon  annually,  up  from  $9  billion  a 
decade  ago.  Far  from  contributing  to  world 
peace    and    harmony,   this   vast   outpouring 
tends  further  to  divide  the  world.  Witness 
last  week's  holdup  of  a  U.S.  loan  to  Uganda 
after   the    president   of   that    coimtry,    to    a 
letter  to  the  UN.  lauded  the  Nazi  slaughter  of 
six  minion  Jews.  Indeed,  the  very  concept  of 
development,  as  propagated  by  the  foreign  aid 
specialists,  Is   beUlgerent.  It  holds  that  the 
poverty  of  the  poor  countries  has  been  caused 
by  the  wealthy  ones;  foreign  aid.  therefore 
Is  merely  a  form  of  compensation  for  past 
exploitation.   Moreover,   were   It  cut  off.   the 
poor  would  rise  up  and  overwhelm  the  rich. 
By  subjecting  such  axioms  to  critical  exami- 
nations. Professor  Bauer  destroys  the  argu- 
ment tor  foreign  aid. 

The    foundations   on   which    the    case    for 
development    grants    and    loans    rests.    Pro- 
fessor Bauer  says,  are  two  hypotheses  which 
experts  have  stated  so  often  and  so  positively 
they  are  taken  for  granted.  One  Is  that  the 
poor  countries  are  caught  to  a  vicious  circle 
of  poverty  and  stagnation;  they  cannot  gener- 
ate the  capital  necessary  to  pxUl  themselves 
out  of  their  predicament,  because  doing  so 
would  mean  cutting  consumption  below  the 
subsistence  level.  In  other  words,  as  one  oft- 
quoted  scholar  puts  It.  "a  country  Is  poor 
because  It  Is  poor."  The  other  key  postulate  la 
that  of  the  ever-wldentog  gap.  It  holds  that, 
because   the    poor   countries   cant    advance. 
they  wlU  toevltably  lag  or  retrogress,  while 
the  wealthy  ones  will  forge  ahead;  the  dispar- 
ity between  per  capita  incomes  therefore  wUl 
grow.  Logically,  If  theae  two  statements  are 
true,  the  only  way  out  is  conttouing  large- 
scale   financial   support  of   the   poor   by   the 
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rlcta  oAtlou.  PTof«Hor  Bftuar.  txowsTer.  mar- 
■b&la  p«numatT«  erUlazuse  to  th«  contrary  on 
bott>  acores. 

The  tbeory  of  the  vlcloue  circle,  he  not^.o 
rune  counter  to  the  facte.  AU  weeithy  i  n- 
cione  once  were  poor;  If  poverty  prevenw 
capital  accumulation,  how  did  they  make 
the  grade?  The  PlUrlma.  to  be  »ure.  got  some 
technical  asaUtance  from  the  Indiana,  who 
told  them  to  plant  &ahheads  under  the  oora 
stalk*,  but  otherwlae  the  US.  started  from 
scratch.  lu  succees,  moreover,  is  being  emu- 
lated in  Doany  parte  of  the  world.  The  econ- 
.:»nlea  of  Mexico  and  Bradl  are  growing 
raster  than  that  of  the  U.S.  Nigeria  s  exports, 
mainly  of  ground  nuta  and  cocoa.  Increased 
100-fold  In  the  flrat  half  of  this  century, 
although  foreign  capital  input  was  practi- 
cally nil.  Hong  Kong,  a  barren  rock  with 
no  appreciable  reaourcee  other  than  Ita  peo- 
ple, has  become  a  manufacturing  center  so 
competitive  that  weetern  countries  have  put 
up  trade  barriers  to  protect  their  domestic 
industries.  'Economic  achievement  and 
progress,"  says  Professor  Bauer,  "depend 
largely  on  human  aptitudes  and  attitudes, 
on  social  and  political  Instltutlona  .  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  on  external  contacts,  mar- 
ket opportunities  and  natural  resources  If 
these  factors  favorable  to  material  progress 
are  present,  societies  will  not  stagnate 
As  for  the  thesis  of  the  widening  gap.  It  ts 
largely  based  on  statistical  aberration.  If 
the  average  Income  in  Ethiopia  Is  really  $40 
per  year,  how  do  Ethiopians  not  only  survive. 
but  multiply?  Actually,  per  capita  incomes 
in  many  parts  of  the  Third  World  are  In- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  those  in  industrial 
countries,  but  the  gains  are  obscured  by 
lumping  them  together  with  the  slow  growth 
rates  of  India  and  Indonesia.  The  latter's 
problems,  obvloualy,  have  little  In  conunon 
with  those  of  Peru  or  Nigeria. 

The  H^ngllsh  economist  contends  that  for- 
eign aid  Is  not  a  requisite  for  economic  de- 
velopment of  a  backward  country  "tf  the 
mainsprings  of  development  are  present. 
material  progress  will  occur  even  without 
foreign  aid."  he  saya.  "If  they  are  absent.  It 
will  not  occur  even  wtlh  aid."  Sometimes 
foreign  aid  is  detrimental,  especially  when 
Its  administration  saddles  a  poor  country 
with  a  "managed  economy."  On  that  score 
he  points  to  the  goverrunent  export  monop- 
olies m  West  Africa,  which  drain  off  peas- 
ants' profits  from  cocoa  and  coffee  planta- 
tions to  support  dubious  social  schemes, 
and  to  the  once-proeperous  Indian  province 
of  Kerala,  now  Impoverished  by  Inflation. 
Frequently,  too,  foreign  aid  Induces  govern- 
ments to  launch  grandiose  and  111 -conceived 
industrialization  schemes  while  neglecting 
agriculture,  normally  the  best  hope  for  rais- 
ing living  standards  In  a  developing  country 
Unaccountably,  financial  help  from  abroad 
also  seems  to  foster  xenophobia.  Hostility 
toward  "expatrlatee,"  as  foreign  managers 
and  employes  are  called,  has  been  a  factor 
In  the  decline  of  tea  plantations  in  India  and 
Ceylon;  Burma's  rice  economy  nose-dived 
after  the  forced  departure  of  Indian  land- 
lords: Uganda's  economy  certainly  will  suf- 
fer from  expulsion  of  people  of  Asian  descent. 
India,  of  course.  Is  guilty  of  the  worst  mis- 
use of  foreign  aid — the  military  buildup 
for  Its  attack  on  Pakistan. 

If  foreign  aid  is  not  needed  and  In  some 
cases  actually  Is  harmful,  why  is  Its  perpet- 
uation advocated  by  so  many  economists 
of  International  repute?  Says  Professor 
Bauer:  "The  pursuit  of  certain  unacknowl- 
edged political  objectives  seems  to  be  pres- 
ent in  much  of  the  development  literature. 
.  .  What  appears  superficially  to  be  a  con- 
flict between  developed  and  underdeveloped 
countries  la  mora  nearly  one  aspect  of  a 
campaign  agaln&t  tba  west:  tbara  are  many 
peopla  In  the  wast  w1k>  (or  various  rMisons 
have  ooma  so  to  dislike  major  'oiatltutlons 
ol  weatarn  aoclety,  aapeclally  the  market 
economy  and  Ita  corollaries  such  as  private 
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property,  that  they  regard  the  radical  weak- 
ening of  these  Instltutlona  as  a  major  objec- 
tive of  policy.  Many  of  these  people.  Influen- 
tial m  the  universities,  the  mass  media  and 
the  International  organizations,  consider  the 
underdeveloped  countries  as  allies,  or  rather 
as  Instruments,  In  the  promotion  of  their 
alms. " 

Is  anyone  at  the  IMF  listening? 

[From  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News. 
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Population  GaowTH  Kkn»iNG  Povhitt  Up, 

Woau)  Bank  Says 

(By  Leo  M.  Cohn) 

Poverty  Is  Increasing  In  underdeveloped 
countries  despite  their  gains  In  total  produc- 
tion and  Income,  partly  because  their  popu- 
lations are  growing  too  fast,  according  to 
the  World  Bank. 

Total  output  and  Income  In  these  countries 
have  advanced  by  more  than  8.5  percent  an- 
nually during  the  last  10  years,  and  the  pace 
has  accelerated  recently,  the  bank  said  In  Its 
annual  report  yesterday. 

It  estimated  a  production  Increase  of  6.9 
percent  In  the  underdeveloped  countries  last 
year,  compared  with  4  percent  In  the  Indus- 
trial nations. 

While  the  total  gains  in  the  underdevel- 
oped world  have  been  'impressive,"  the  re- 
port said,  aggregates  and  averages  hide  "the 
grim  realities  of  how  life  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  Is  lived  by  the  poorest  among  na- 
tions and  the  poorest  within  nations." 

For  example,  it  said,  the  totals  are  raised 
by  especially  sharp  advances  In  a  small  num- 
ber of  countries.  Including  the  oil  producers. 
while  other  countries  are  making  little  head- 
way. 

"As  a  geiaerallty.  It  Is  probably  true  that 
the  world's  burden  of  poverty  Is  Increasing 
rather  than  declining,"  the  bank  said,  blam- 
ing the  backsliding  partly  on  "the  continued 
rapid  rate  of  population  growth,  which  di- 
lutes the  benefits  of  devdopmeut." 

The  117-natlon  bank  makes  loans  to  assist 
developnient  In  underdaveloped  countries, 
and  provides  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance. It  Issued  the  report  In  advance  of  its 
annual  Joint  meeting  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  here  starting  Sept.  25. 

The  bank  and  Its  affiliates  for  the  first  time 
appro\.ed  loans  and  Investments  exceeding  (3 
billion  In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30, 
the  report  said. 

This  total  Included  $1.97  billion  In  loans 
by  the  bank,  up  from  $1.92  billion  the  year 
before;  $1  billion  In  credits  by  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  which  makes 
loans  on  "soft"  terms,  up  from  $684  million: 
and  $116  million  In  investments  by  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corp.,  up  from  $101 
million. 

INDUSTKT  AND  POWKK 

Because  the  United  States  again  deferred 
confirmation  of  its  scheduled  three-year  con- 
tribution of  $860  mllUoa  to  the  IDA.  that 
bank  afilllate  had  to  rely  last  year  on  volun- 
tary advance  contributions  of  $448  million 
from  15  countries  to  finance  Its  operations. 

The  bank  raised  funds  by  borrowing  $1.74 
billion  last  year,  an  increase  of  21  percent 
over  the  year  before  which  raised  its  total 
debt  outstanding  to  $6.95  bUllon. 

In  another  report  anticipating  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  bank  and  IMF,  the  Atlantic 
Council  yesterday  recommended  a  program 
for  reform  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem and  for  interim  measures  to  hold  the 
system  together  during  the  reform  negotia- 
tions. 

rowi-sa  aipoKT 

The  council  is  an  organization  of  leading 
Americans  in  Industry  finance  and  diplo- 
macy. Its  monetary  conuulttee,  which  Issued 
the  report.  Is  headed  by  Henry  H.  Fowler,  who 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  Johnaon 
a^T"*"  istratlon . 

Prooapt.  small  and  If  necessary  frequent 
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changes  of  currency  valuaa  should  be  n- 
quired  to  adjust  balanca-of-payments  sur- 
pluses and  deficits,  the  report  said.  It  recom- 
mended the  lodging  of  authority  in  the  HIF 
to  propose  these  changaa. 

Countries  persistently  rafualng  to  maka 
necaaaary  devaluations  or  ravaluatlons  could 
be  subjected  to  penalties,  such  as  denial  of 
credit  to  deficit  nations  and  trade  restric- 
tions against  surplus  nations,  the  repon  aald. 

When  the  new  monetary  sjrstem  Is  estab- 
lished, the  report  recommended,  countries 
with  excessive  holdings  of  dollars  should  be 
allowed  to  turn  them  In  to  the  IMF  In  ex- 
change for  "currency  deposit  credits,"  which 
would  be  used  as  reserves.  The  IMF  would 
invest  these  dollars  In  U3.  Treasury  debt  se- 
curities. 

asoEEMEO  Bir  tmrrKD  states 

Dollars  accumulated  abroad  after  this  ini- 
tial exchange  would  be  redeemed  directly  by 
the  United  States  through  payments  of  gold 
and  other  reserves. 

Special  drawing  rights — reserves  created 
by  the  IMF — gradually  should  become  the 
basic  International  monetary  reserve  al- 
though gold  would  retain  a  diminishing  re- 
serve role,  and  dollars  and  other  currencies 
still  would  be  used  in  market  operations,  the 
council  recommended. 
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Monday,  September  18,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  per- 
haps it  is  time  to  take  a  look  at  another 
of  the  public  opinion  researchers,  Samuel 
Lubell.  Samuel  Lubell  has  had  remark- 
ably accurate  predictions  and  analyses 
of  election  patterns  and  returns  since 
1952  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
at  this  point  that  Mr.  Lubell  is  less  ac- 
curate than  he  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
impwrtant  findings  of  Mr,  Lubell  indi- 
cate that  his  Interviews  in  19  States  of 
former  supporters  of  Humphrey  and 
Wallace  many  of  the  voters  are  shifting 
to  Nixon. 

The  surprising  two  points  found  out 
by  Mr.  Lubell  are  that  the  voters  are 
reinforced  by  two  rather  strong  beliefs: 
one,  to  halt  Government  pressure  on  be- 
half of  blacks  and  second,  to  assert  a 
new  competitive  sense  of  individualism 
that  would  press  the  voter's  self-interest 
to  the  limit. 

As  most  of  us  know,  this  would  virtu- 
ally overcome  the  New  Deal's  basic 
philosophy  that  active  use  of  Govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  all  people  often  bene- 
fited to  repress  racial  antagonism. 

The  final  conclusion  that  Mr.  Lubell 
comes  to  Is  that  the  Nixon  landslide  Is 
building  up  across  the  country  because 
of  a  remarkable  feat  of  psychological 
warfare  on  the  part  of  the  President.  I 
herewith  append  the  findings  of  Samuel 
Lubell  as  printed  In  the  Simday.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1972,  issues  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News: 

Nixon  Ttjawa  Votbe  Wbath  Aqainst  Foe 
(By  Samuel  Lubell) 

Churning  away  behind  the  Nixon  landslide 
bunding  up  acroes  the  coimtry  is  at  least  one 
remarkable  feat  of  psychological  warfare. 

None  of  the  presidential  elections  I  have 
oovered  since  1962  haa  generated  such  in- 
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,««-  voter  resentments,  and  over  eo  total  a 
^e  ofdlscontenta-from  the  war  and  rla- 
^piSes,  to  welfare,  taxea,  school  bualng. 
!^h  Lnd  retirement  fears. 
^  However,  Nixon.  Inatead  of  becoming  the 
J^TtoVti^^  wraths^^  usually  befaU.  a 
^dent  in  oflloe— haa  managed  to  turn 
S^^t^ers    against    the    Democrat,    with 

^ar-"^e  S«iaent  may  actually  be 
nn  hto^way  to  eatabllshlng  a  "new  HepubU- 
^'"r^j^fty,"  but  It  will  hardly  be  the  quiet 
^wn^  majority  that  was  seen  on  TV  at 
the  Miami  convention. 

M?mwrvlews  In  19  states  with  former  sup- 
porters of  Hubert  Humphrey  and  George  W^- 
S^mdlcate  that  many  of  the  voters  who 
j^  shifting  to  Nixon  wUl  be  bringing  with 
them  at  least  two  fierce  drives: 

T^halt  government  pressures  on  behalf  of 
blacks  even  to  the  extent  of  pushing  some 
^^"l^ues  such  as  busing  and  Job  prefer- 
eTcM  out  of  effective  national  politics^ 

TO  assert  a  new  competitive  sense  of  in- 
dlvlduallsm    that    would    press    ones    self- 
interest  to  the  limit.  • 
How  he  can  tame  these  two  drives  wll    be 
the  constant  problem  confronting  Nixon  In  a 

^Tcwally^these  drives  were  linked  polltl- 
oallv  by  Nixon  more  than  by  that  master  me- 
chanic of  discontent,  George  Wallace. 

When  Wallace  entered  this  year's  Demo- 
cratic  primaries,  he  did  what  seemed  like  a 
simple  thing:  he  wired  together  Into  one 
exSve  circuit  the  school  busing  issue  with 
stlcKs  of  T.N.T.  labeUed  "tax  relief." 

The  result,  wherever  he  campaigned,  was 
virtually  to  blow  up  the  New  Deal's  basic 

^^•m'Kevelt  coalition  had  been  built  on 
a  belief  In  the  active  use  of  government  in 
behalf  of  all  people,  the  benefits  often  serving 
to  repress  raclaJ  antagonisms. 

Since  every  use  of  government  Is  P^J°^ 
in  taxes,  Wallace's  clamor  for  tax  relief  dis- 
credited all  government. 

In  the  past  the  argument  that  "the  gov- 
ernment has  its  hands  In  too  many  things" 
has  usually  been  advanced  to  Justify  a  freer 
hand  for  business.  Had  this  message  come 
directlv  from  Nixon,  one  doubts  whether  It 
would  "have  been  received  so  warmly  by  work- 
ers complaining  that  "Nixon  is  the  tool  of 
business'  or   "he   froze   our   wages   but   not 
prices  "   Wallace,   however,   has   always  been 
seen  as  Uie  "real  voice  of  the  working  man." 
George    McOovern    and    other    Democrats 
apparently  did  not  appreciate  how  antlgov- 
ernment  In  Its  thrust  Wallace  s  "populism 
was.  not  that  such  a  credo  could  stimulate 
racial  resentment. 

Currently  one  of  McGovern's  tougher  hand- 
icaps is  that  he  stUl  comes  through  to  many 
voters  as  a  champion  of  further  black  pres- 
sures by  the  government  at  a  time  when 
many  are  reassessing  the  "work  ethic"  In 
envisioning  society  for  the  future. 

A  typical  reaction  was  expressed  by  a  sales- 
man and  his  wife  In  a  Jewish  neighborhood 
In  Queens,  N.Y.  They  had  never  voted  for  a 
Republican  president  before  but  were  shifting 
to  Nixon. 

"Minorities  are  getting  everything  now 
and  they're  squeezing  out  the  middle  class, " 
he  complained.  "We  were  poor  but  worked 
our  way  up  and  never  asked  for  help.  They 
want  everything  for  nothing  and  won't  work 
for  It." 

His  wife  added,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  tired 
of  It.  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  their  prob- 
lems any  more." 

That  McOovern  faces  a  complete  shut-out 
In  the  south  Is  not  surprising.  The  forging 
of  racial  angers  with  an  antlgovernment  phi- 
losophy has  been  developing  In  the  south 
since  the  Supreme  Court's  1963  desegrega- 
tion decision. 

In  one  worker  neighborhood  in  Richmond, 
Va..  where  Wallace  drew  40  percent  of  the 
vote  In  1908,  every  white  person  interviewed 


was  going  for  Nlxon.  The  prevaumg  senti- 
ment, voiced  by  the  wUe  of  »  casket  sales- 
man, was,  'The  only  issue  I  foUow  to  bualng 

To"  her  that  issue  was  "the  government 
wants  to  tell  us  what  to  do  with  our  chUdren. 
Ill  raise  them  the  way  I  want  to." 

So  intense  was  this  antlgovernment  antag- 
onism that  many  parents  balked  at  proposals 
that  federal  funds  be  given  to  private  segre- 
gated schools,  or  even  that  tuition  grants 
be  made  directly  to  parents. 
Typical  comments  ran : 
"I  wouldn't  be  obligated  to  the  govern- 
ment for  anything." 

"The  government  Jtist  wants  a  toehold  on 
u^  to  do  what  they  want  with  us.  I  don't 
trust  'em." 

On  economic  issues,  outside  me  south, 
the  antlgovernment  philosophy  stUl  has  not 
gained  general  acceptance.  My  Interviews 
do  show,  however,  that  the  squeeze  of 
continued  Inflation,  mounting  war  and  wel- 
fare costs  and  rising  taxes  have  spurred  an 
every-man-for-hlmself  scramble  to  protect 
or  advance  his  own  self-interest. 

Some  surprises  emerge  When  one  Isolates 
the  interviews  of  those  who  voice  the  strong- 
est attacks  on  government,  these  voters  gen- 
erally are  doing  better  economically  than  a 
year  "ago  They  also  are  the  shifters  to  Nlxoii. 
Those  who  are  most  hardpressed  tend  to  stick 
with  McGovern. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  as  yet  that  eco- 
nomic recovery  appeases  the  "I  want  more" 

Some  vrorkers  are  clearly  fighting  to  be  able 
to  spend  more  of  their  higher  earnings. 
Near  Baltimore,  a  21 -year-old  electronics 
technician  pointed  to  a  new  car  and  motor- 
cycle that  he  had  bought  during  the  past 
three  mot^ths.  He  argued  against  social  secu- 
rity taxes,  saying,  "we  shouldn't  have  to  pay 
It  'if  we  don't  want  to.  The  government 
doesn't  use  It  all  for  people  on  social  secu- 
rity." 

He  paused  and  added,  "to  be  honest,  I 
don't  know  where  the  money  goes.  I  Just 
resent  them  taking  It   away  from  me." 

With  older  workers.  Inflation  Is  the  dread 
insecurity.  Among  the  complaints  recorded 
In  my  Interview  notes  are : 

"You  save  over  the  years  and  then  see 
your  money  dropping  In  value  aU  the 
time.  ..."  . 

"When  the  man  of  the  house  retires  he 

shouldn't  have  to  pay  property  taxes.  .  .  ." 

"Social  security  should  be   dropped  to  60 

vears  of  age   ..."  

"A  $650  deduction  for  a  dependent  isn  t 

enough.     .  " 

"You  shouldn't  have  to  work  at  the  same 
place  for  40  vears  to  get  a  decent  pension. 

Almost  no'  one  seems  to  feel  at  ease,  that  he 
or  she  has  enotigh. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  these  taxes  are 
pure  stealing,"  protested  a  Michigan  truck 
driver.  "I  work  15  hours  a  day  and  make 
>400  a  week,  but  I  pay  $100  a  week  in  taxes." 
Still,  he  argued  strongly  for  an  increase 
In  defense  spending  and  accused  McOovern 
of  "cowardice"  in  wanting  to  pull  out  of 
Vietnam. 

To  sum  up,  with  inflation  still  out  of  con- 
trol it  probably  Is  unavoidable  that  every 
individual  should  be  driven  to  push  any 
I'lse  in  anv  of  his  costs  onto  someone  else. 

StUl,  after  four  New  Deal  decades.  It  seems 
clear  that  a  real  surge  of  aggressive  Indl- 
duallsm  would  come  to  us  as  a  new  form 
of  government.  It  might  become  easier  to 
shed  excesses  and  abuses;  it  could  also  serve 
aa  an  excuse  for  shrugging  off  unwanted 
or  unmanageable  social  burdens. 

Individualism  also  appears  to  generate  Its 
ovm.  want-more  dynamics  and  psychology, 
which  are  not  neceaearUy  self-correcting.  In 
fact,  curious  changes  In  policy  can  be  forced 
as  has  happened  with  Nixon's  family  welfare 
plan,  once  his  No.  1  priority  and  now  ap- 
parently shelved. 


ABOLinON  OF  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUT 

OF    KISSOUBI 

IN  THJt  HOUaS  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVIS 

Monday,  September  18,  1972 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
historic  decision,  abolished  regular  use 
of  the  death  penalty,  on  the  grounds 
that  It  is  a  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment, to  be  used  only  in  connection  with 
the  most  heinous  crimes. 

Many  people  have  commented  on  this 
decision,  and  the  potential  effect  It  will 
have  on  our  system  of  Justice.  All  seem 
to  agree  that  It  is  a  momentous  one,  and 
one  that  deserves  great  examination  by 
lawmakers  and  private  citizens  as  well. 
In  St.   Louis,   a  loctd   radio   station, 
KMOX  radio,  broadcast  an  editorial  op- 
posing the  Courts  decision,  and  request- 
ing comment  from  qualified  community 
representatives.   Mr    Eugene  Bruder  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Eastern  Missotni  took  that  opportunity 
to  express  the  position  of  that  organiza- 
tion of  the  subject  of  capital  punishment. 
Mr.  Bruder  particularly  emphaslMB  the 
discriminatory  appUcation  of  this  form 
of  punishment  against  black  and  poor 
people   convicted   of   serious   crimes.   I 
believe  his  arguments  reflect  a  true  sit- 
uation, one  that  exists  not  only  in  the 
South,  but  all  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Si>eal6er,  the  comments  by  Mr. 
Bruder,  bear  relevance  for  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  justice.  There- 
fore, I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leag\ies.  and  include  it  in  the  Record  of 
today's  procedings: 

Kmoxkad  Oliao — EDrrOBlAi.  Rxflt 
Subject:  All  the  Help  we  Can  Get 
SDokesman:  Mr  Eugene  H  Buder. 
Broadcast:  Aug.  3.  1972,  8:50  A,M..  5:20  p.m. 
(Recently.  KMOX  Radio  broadcast  an  edi- 
torial criticizing  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  death  penalty  The  foUowlng 
is  a  statement  opposing  the  station's  edito- 
rial stand  bv  Eugene  H.  Buder   Mr   Buder  is 
an  attorney  and  member  of  the  Legal  Panel 
for   the   American  ClvU  Liberties  Union   of 
Eastern  Mlaaourl.)  „   . 

We  of  the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union 
of  Eastern  Missouri  applaud  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  abolishing  the 
death  penaltv  for  murder  and  rape,  and 
tlghtlv  constricting  Its  future  use.  if  any. 
to  speclBllv  selected  heinous  crimes,  we 
think  that  Congress  and  the  statee  should 
foUow  through  by  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ment altogether. 

Two  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  voted 
for  total  abolition,  on  the  grounds  that  capi- 
tal punishment  causes  great  physical  pain 
and  suffering,  and  denies  human  dignity, 
that  It  Is  arbitrary  and  capricious.  In  no 
way  limited  to  the  worst  offenses;  that  it 
hai  in  actual  fact  been  rejected  by  the 
American  people;  and  that  It  ts  not  demon- 
strablv  necessary  In  order  to  deter  crime. 

Three  other  Jtwtloee  voted,  only  that  as 
now  imposed,  capital  punishment  Is  unoon- 
stitutlonal  because  it  hlta  In  an  arbitrary, 
capricious,  freakish  and  irrational  way,  tt 
rarely  invoked,  but  tends  t»  dlaortmlnate 
against  blacks,  males  and  the  poor,  the 
Ignorant  and  the  underprivUeged.  We  sub- 
mit that  all  five  majority  Jtistloes  are  right 
as  far  as  they  go. 
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KMOX  docB  not  dUcusa  r»pe.  but  caaes  of 
the  demth  sentence  for  rape  »re  extr*ordl- 
nwlly  r*re.  and  are  moatly  cases  In  the  South 
In  which  blacks  have  been  singled  out  for 
raping  white  women  aonae  would  approve  of 
this  dJao-UnlnatloQ.  but  It  Is  profoundly  un- 
just. 

KMOX  complains  mainly  of  the  convicted 
murderers  who  are  and  will  be  turned  looee 
on  society.  But  of  aU  criminals,  murderers  are 
the  least  likely  to  repeat.  True,  parole  can 
be  granted  very  early  in  a  prisoner's  term. 
but  not  untu  the  parole  board  U  satlafled 
that  It  U  in  the  best  Interest  of  society.  As  for 
the  mase  murderers,  they  are  generaily  In- 
sane, and  hence  not  subject  to  the  death 
penalty  anyway. 

KMOX  savs  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion Is  a  lawyer's  delight,  but  Instead  It 
should  be  called  the  lawyer's  relief  There 
have  been  no  executions  since  19«7.  and  the 
public  actually  demands  that  every  legal 
avenue  open  to  a  condemned  man  be  ex- 
plored When  a  lawyer  gets  such  a  case  he 
has  to  drop  everything  else,  and  work  and 
worry,  uaually  without  any  fee.  Such  busi- 
ness we  lawyers  are  glad  to  lose,  and  to  that 
extent  KMOX  is  right 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  CITY 
GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  n-LiTJOis 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  mail  brought  a  letter  from  the 
National  League  of  Cities  to  which  are 
detailed  the  problems  city  governments 
win  face  If  Congress  adopts  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate-passed  minimum 
wage  bill,  H  JR.  7130: 

First.  Extending  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  municipal  em- 
ployees, as  the  Senate  version  proposes, 
would  mean  that  Congress  would  be  im- 
posing decisions — decisions  that  should 
be  made  at  the  bargaining  table — upon 
elected  local  government  officials. 

Second.  The  adoption  of  those  pro- 
visions of  S.  1861  which  relate  to  fire- 
men's hours  and  overtime  pay  would 
completely  disrupt  all  existing  labor  con- 
tracts and  could  force  local  governments 
to  choose  from  several  options,  all  of 
which  are  unsatisfactory. 

Third.  If  cities  must  pay  students  $2 
or  more  an  hour,  as  would  be  the  case 
In  the  Senate  bill,  the  league  estimates 
a  loss  of  approximately  1  million  sum- 
mer jobs — in  city  governments  alone — 
for  minority  young  people. 

The  complete  text  of  this  letter  fol- 
lows, and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues' 

attention. 

National  Lxaqus  or  Crnxs. 
Waatiington.  DC,  September  15.  1972. 
Hon.  John  N.  Eai,zNaoaM, 
education    and    Labor    Committee,    Cannon 
Hou*e  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
VxAM  CoNOBESSMAN  Bblbmbobn  :    It  !•  our 
understanding  that  tome  time  In  the  next 
few  days  either  the  subject  of  confereea  on 
the  minimum  wage  bill  will  again  be  before 
the  House  of  Repraaentatlves  or  some  com- 
promise wUl  be  worked  out  between  oppos- 
ing viewpoints  In  the  House.   We'd   like   to 
take  tills  opportunity  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  problems  city  govern- 
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EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

ments  will  face  If  coverage  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  extended  to  mxmlclpal  em- 
ployees as  provided  m  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
First  and  foremoet,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  Policy,  which  Is  reviewed  and  revised 
annually  by  city  ofllclals  representing  15.000 
municipalities,  quite  clearly  opposes  any  ex- 
tension of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  cover 
municipal  employees.  This  objection  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  elected  local  govern- 
ment officials  should  not  have  these  types  of 
decisions  forced  upon  them  by  elected  federal 
officials.  The  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  local  government  employees 
should  be  settled  at  the  bargaining  table 
and  not  in  the  United  States  Congress.  We 
therefore  have  advised  and  urged  our  mem- 
bers to  support  the  Erlenborn  substitute. 

However,  if  the  concept  of  full  coverage  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is  absolutely 
non-negoclable.  may  we  suggest  some  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  that 
might  lend  themselves  to  compromise.  Our 
most  overriding  concern  is  extension  of  the 
overtime  provisions  to  certain  categories  of 
municipal  employees,  as  tor  example,  fire- 
men, police  and  part,  time  or  seasonal  em- 
ployees such  as  students  and  summer  recre- 
ation personnel 

The  traditional  terms  of  employment  for 
firemen  provide  for  a  56-hour  week,  (often 
24  hours  o.n  duty.  24  hours  off  duty) .  an  ar- 
rangement which  firemen  have  always  pre- 
ferred to  a  straight  40-tovu-  week  utilized 
for  most  other  municipal  employees.  By 
accepted  standards,  fire  department  person- 
nel spend  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
their  on-duty  time  In  response  to  flre  calls 
and  a  far  greater  part  of  their  time  In  non- 
productive activities  such  as  eating,  sleep- 
ing and  recreation.  The  adoption  of  those 
provisions  of  S.  1861  which  relate  to  firemen's 
hours  aud  overtime  pay  would  completely 
disrupt  all  existing  labor  contracts  and  could 
force  local  governments  to  choose  one  of 
several  options,  all  of  which  are  unsatisfac- 
tory: 

(1)  increase  tremendously  the  property 
tax  burden  or  find  some  other  source  of 
revenue: 

(2)  reduce  the  level  of  service  provided  by 
fire  departments  by  simply  reducing  man- 
power on  duty  and,  or  equipment  and  fire 
station  houses:  this,  of  course,  would  dras- 
tically Increase  flre  Insurance  rates  for  the 
public; 

(3)  revert  paid  ftre  departments  to  volun- 
teer flre  departments  with  Just  enough  paid 
flxemen  to  drive  the  trucks  to  the  fire;  and 

(4)  reduce  the  level  of  service  lu  some 
other  function  of  municipal  government  to 
make  funds  available  for  Increased  per- 
sonnel costs  In  the  fire  department. 

Extei^lou  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  firemen  wUl  cause  additional  prob- 
lems lu  terms  of  policemen.  Most  cities  have 
attempted  to  maintain,  at  the  very  least,  a 
degree  of  parity  between  police  and  flre  per- 
sonnel salaries.  Coverage  of  firemen  under  the 
Act  would  In  most  Instances  mean  a  salary  in- 
crease In  excess  of  14%.  Even  If  law  enforce- 
ment persoauel  were  specifically  excluded, 
they  would  hardly  e.xpect  less.  But.  more  Im- 
portantly, extending  the  overtime  provisions 
to  police  could  seriously  jeopardize  public 
safety  since  many  cities  lack  the  financial 
capacity  to  call  law  enforcement  officers  back 
on  duty  In  crisis  sltuatlon.s  If  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  time  and  a  half. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  on  flre  and  police 
services  and  costs,  passage  of  the  Senate  bill 
would  undoubtedly  put  an  end  to  the  efforts 
of  our  cities  to  employ  a  larger  number  of 
local  young  people  needing  earning  power 
and  a  constructive  Job  experience  diarlng  the 
summier  months.  If  the  provision  Including 
summer  or  student  help  Is  retained,  the 
result  will  be  a  substantial  reduction  and 
In  many  cases  a  total  abolition  of  student 
hiring.  There   Is   no   city   In  our  experience 
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that  would  be  wUllng,  much  less  ^ble  to 
afford,  paying  $2.00  or  better  an  hout  for  a 
towel  boy  at  the  swimming  pool:~~We  estl- 
mate  a  loss  of  approximately  1  million  sum- 
mer Jobs  for  nUnorlty  young  people. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  those  provisions  of 
S.  1881  which  extend  coverage  to  municipal 
employees;  but  If  this  Is  not  possible,  we 
strongly  urge  you  to  seek  an  amendment 
to  exclude  firemen  from  coverage  or  to 
modify  the  formula  so  as  to  recognize  the 
traditional  5«-hour  work  week.  We  further 
urge  you  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
eliminating  inclusion  of  part,  time  or  tem- 
porary student  personnel.  It  makes  little 
sense  from  our  perspective  for  the  federal 
government  to  urge  youth  employment 
through  such  programs  as  NYC  on  the  one 
band  and  to  make  Implementation  of  local 
Initiatives  In  this  direction  Impossible  on 
the  other. 

Sincerely, 

Allin  E.  Pritchard.  Jr.. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


HUD'S  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  HUD's  $235 
million  program  purchasing  existing 
housing  for  occupancy  by  low-income 
people  is  a  gigantic  flop.  These  huge  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds  have  done 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  Nation's  housing 
shortaige  or  reduce  the  number  of  people 
living  in  substandard  housing. 

In  addition,  the  Government  some- 
times pays  too  much  for  some  private 
housing  that  it  purchases  according  to  a 
General  Accounting  Office  report  re- 
leased last  week. 

The  Federal  Government  has  assisted 
local  housing  authorities  in  the  purchase 
of  more  than  16.000  housing  units  In 
multiple-miit  complexes  which  do  not 
need  repsurs  and  are  intended  for  low-in- 
come families  and  the  elderly.  This  pro- 
gram Is  distinct  from  sections  235  and 
236  housing  programs  which  build  new 
homes  and  rehabilitate  other  dwellings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  $235  million  has  not 
built  or  rehabilitated  any  new  housing  at 
a  time  when  we  need  millions  of  new 
homes.  It  costs  approximately  the  same 
— $18,000 — to  build  a  new,  low-income 
unit  or  purchase  an  existing  housing  unit. 
But  rather  than  build  new  housing  or  re- 
habilitate old  housing,  HUD  seems  more 
interested  in  permitting  big,  private  own- 
ers to  unload  apartment  buildings  that 
are   probably   low-profit   operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  investigate  further 
the  purchsise  of  private  apartment  build- 
ings with  Federal  funds  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  purchases  were  in 
fact  notiiing  more  than  bailouts  for  big 
property  owners  who  were  losing  money 
on  these  buildings. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  30  per- 
cent of  the  people  living  In  housing  pur- 
chased through  HUD  were  Ineligible  be- 
cause of  excessive  income.  In  addition.  32 
of  152  families,  permitted  to  move  into 
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the  housing  projects,  were  Ineligible  for 
occupancy. 

The  GAO  concludes : 

It  seems  inappropriate  for  the  LHA  (the 
Local  Housing  Authority)  to  have  admitted 
152  ineligible  famUles  when  so  many  eligible 
families  were  waiting  for  housing. 

Mr  Speaker,  more  than  135,000  eli- 
gible low-income  families  are  on  a  wait- 
ing list  in  New  York  City  for  low-rent 

^^As'  a  result  of  either  bureaucratic 
bungling  or  some  form  of  political  she- 
namgans,  these  ineUgible  people  are  get- 
ting public  housing  units. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  Washing- 
ton where  30  percent  of  the  residents  of 
one  project  purchased  with  Federal  funds 
are  ineligible  for  low-income  housing. 
In  Cleveland,  HUD  has  permitted  a  local 
housing  authority  to  pay  10  percent- 
over  $70.000— more  than  "fair  market 
value"  for  an  apartment  building. 

Over'all,  the  GAO  concludes  that 
HUD's  program  has  "not  resulted  in  sub- 
stanUally  reducing  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies or   persons   Uving   in   substandard 

housing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  HUD  program  also 
robs  local  communities  of  millions  of 
doUars  in  property  taxes.  The  GAO  found 
that  in  10  projects  studies,  more  than 
$310,000  of  property  tax  revenues  were 
lost  as  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty from  private  ownership  to  pubUc 
housihg  authorities. 

One  possible  solution  to  this  tax  loss 
would  be  a  program  of  leasing  property 
from  private  owners  for  use  as  low-in- 
come housing,  which  would  keep  these 
units  on  the  tax  rolls  and  alleviate  the 
already  crushing  burden  of  property 
taxes  on  the  average  homeowner. 


JOSEPH  GEORGE.  JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1972 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each  of 
our  lives  we  learn  to  know  persons  who 
are  very  special.  To  me  one  of  these  men 
was  Joseph  George,  Jr..  an  unselfish 
benefactor  of  mankind,  who  did  much 
for  me  as  he  did  for  thousands  of  others. 
Recently,  Mr.  George  passed  away  and  I 
have  the  honor  of  placing  certain  bio- 
graphical material  concerning  him  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcord.  As  a  very  excep- 
tional man,  he  deserves  this  specisJ  trib- 
ute. 

The  biographical  material  that  fol- 
lows was  prepared  by  his  friend  and  my 
friend.  George  H.  BurchiU: 

Joseph  Geobge.  Jk. 
In  the  past  thirty-five  years  many  men 
have  come  to  San  Jose  and  dramatically  af- 
fected the  lives  of  thousands  of  Individuals 
with  their  kindness,  thoughtfulness,  humani- 
tarian and  other  civic  causes.  But  no  one  has 
been  more  helpful  to  lndlvld\ials.  big  and 
small,  than  Joseph  George.  Jr.  Close  to  1.000 
saddened  Individuals  attended  the  services 
when  the  Reverend  Dr.  Philip  Barrett  and 
the  Rabbi  Joseph  Oltln,  D.D.  spoke  to  his 
memory  on  Sattirday  July  1,  1973. 
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"  B«:ause  of  hla  concern  tor  his  fellow  man 
regardless  of  hlfl  faith,  hi*  work,  and  kind 
dMdfl  he  win  always  be  ramembered  as  one 
of  our  moet  remarkable  figures. 

His  greatest  concern  was  for  hi*  wife.  Baltn, 
whom  he  married  In  1929,  his  son,  Glenn, 
who  18  following  in  hla  foouteps,  hi*  daugh- 
ter-in-law Bobbe.  and  the  three  grandchil- 
dren Kevin,  Mlndy  and  Bert  ages  14,  12  and 
11  respectively. 
But  here  his  story  begin*: 
Born  July  7,  1890  m  Valdoeta,  Georgia,  one 
of  four  children.  His  father  was  Joseph 
George,  Sr.  and  his  mother  Sarah  George. 

His  early  education  was  received  In  'Val- 
dosta,  Georgia.  It  was  Interrupted  when  he 
enlisted  In  World  War  I  at  the  age  of  17.  He 
served  his  country  In  chemical  warfare  In 
Hawaii.  After  receiving  his  Honorable  Dis- 
charge Ui  San  Francisco,  he  became  a  sales- 
man for  Glaaer  Brothers  Candy  and  Tobacco 
Distributors.  During  the  depression  he  moved 
to  San  Jose,  where  he  opened  a  branch  for 
their  comijany. 

In  1940,  he  took  his  big  step  by  buying 
Koerber  Distributing  Company  which  em- 
ployed 25  people.  The  business,  with  Its  ups 
and  downs,  grew  and  prospered.  In  1946  he 
mcorporated,  changing  the  name  to  Joseph 
George  Distributors.  They  now  have  250  em- 
ployees. The  thing  that  gladdened  his  heart 
was  his  relaUonshlp  with  his  employees.  He 
took  pride  In  the  fact  that  they  were  his 
friends,  as  well  as  faithful  coworkers.  Their 
problems  and  those  of  their  famUles  became 
his  problems,  and  he  was  never  too  busy  to 
listen  and  help. 

He.  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  did  not  belong 
to  anv  specific  church.  His  church  was  In 
the  marketpUce  of  life.  AU  the  men  of  the 
cloth  were  his  friends.  Back  in  1964.  a  Meth- 
odist Minister  was  hospitalized  with  a  heart 
attack  and  no  medical  insurance.  A  citizens' 
group  got  up  a  green  back  bouquet.  When 
Joe   heard   of    it,   he   immediately    sent   his 
check,    which    was    well    Into    three   figures, 
with  a  special  request  to  have  the  Minister's 
wife  send  all  of  her  household  bUls  to  him 
for  payment  for  the  duration  of  the  lUness. 
During   hla  39   years  of  community  serv- 
ice, he  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
thousands    of    his    feUow    citizens,    and    his 
many  efforts  wUl  be  forever  remembered.  He 
served  as  President  of  San  Jose  Rotary— made 
Man  of  the  Year  by  San  Jose  Klwanls  Club— 
a  32  Degree  Mason — Member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents    Santa    Clara    University- Foreman 
Santa   Clara    Grand    Jiiry — honored   for  hU 
record  of  service  in  the  c»u*«  of  Brother- 
hood by  the  National  Conference  of  Chrl»- 
ttans  and  Jews  arid  by  Temple  Emanuel,  be- 
cause he  was  the  exemplar  of  brotherhood — 
Member  of  Santa  Clara  County  Board  of  Pa- 
role    Commissioners — received     the     Distin- 
guished Citizens  Award — President  of  the  old 
Community   Chest,   the   Alum   Bock   School 
District  names  an  Elementary  School  In  hlfl 
honor. 

Members  of  City,  Covmty.  State,  and  Na- 
tional OoTemment.  the  Judicial,  Profes- 
slonal  Bankers,  Educational-Businessmen, 
and  Men  of  the  Cloth  felt  that  they  lost  a 
dear  and  loyal  mend  whose  advice  and  in- 
spiration wUl  be  missed.  Usten  to  these  tes- 
tlmentals  from  some  of  the  thousands  whose 
lives  have  been  affected  by  this  outstanding 
individual. 

j>r«d  J.  Oehler,  retired  Vice  President, 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  said:  "He  was  a  man  of 
high  integrity,  generous  with  a  concern  for 
the  weU-belng  of  his  feUow  man  " 

A.  P.  (Dutch)  ^•^rr.c^nn  vice  Ppssident  of 
the  University  of  Santa  Clara  and  former 
manager  of  the  City  of  San  Joee  said:  "Ha 
was  the  most  charitable  and  most  honorable 
man  I  have  ever  known." 

Ray  Blackmore.  former  San  Jose  Chief  of 
Police  said:  "Many  times  Joe  a^ed  me  to 
take  money  for  someone  needing  assistance 
or  a  person  that  needed  help  to  eraee  hi* 
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dtffleultlMi.  He  was  always  ready  and  wUUng 
to  abare  a  probleoa." 

Rabbi  Joseph  Gltln,  of  Temple  Basanuel. 
aald:  "Joe  was  a  man  of  stelUr  character. 
HI*  word  was  W*  bond  and  integrity  was  the 
hallmark  of  his  Ufe.  He  Uked  people  and 
looked  for  their  essential  goodness.  They 
nked  him  for  what  he  was,  a  man  who  cared 
and  was  ooncemed." 

"Father  Waltw  «.  Schmidt.  San  Joee  Senior 
Vlo*  PresUlint  of  the  University  of  SanU 
Clara  and  tounder  of  the  Santa  CUira  Youth 
Canter  said:  "Jos  was  one  of  my  first  board 
members.  Through  his  efloru  the  arst  »16,000 
was  obtained  for  our  new  youth  building 
where  youngsters  profited  greatly  from  hU 
kindness  and  generosity  " 

Reverend  PhUlp  W  Barrett.  D.D..  Pastor  of 
FoothlU  Community  Preabyterian  Churoh, 
said:  "We  wUl  always  be  grateful  to  Alml|^ty 
God  for  his  generosity  in  putting  Joe  In  this 
area,  where  he  touched  so  many  lives  and 
made  them  much  better. 

"Marshall  Hall,  Presiding  Judge,  Superior, 
Court  said:  ""His  efforts  built  a  monument 
which  wUl  live  forever  as  an  example  for 
others  to  follow  "' 

Mae  Drew,  widow  of  Fred  Drew,  former 
President  of  U.S.  Products  Corporatton  said 
•Joe  married  the  right  girl,  he  and  Edith  had 
something  rare  and  intimate  between  them. 
a  blend  of  fidelity,  pride  and  humor,  but. 
more  than  that,  a  deep  concern  for  the  other 
person  with  a  problem.  " 

Joe  Levitt,  President.  KXBX  Broadcast- 
ing Company  said:— ""In  this  world  of  give 
and  take,  Joe  gave  much  more  than  he  took, 
his  advice,  assistance  and  guidance  was  an 
Inspiration  to  the  hundreds  of  us  who  were 
blessed  by  knowing  him." 

Henry  J.  Down,  Sr.  President  Keystone 
Company  said:— "While  a  group  of  us  gath- 
ered after  the  Memorial  Service.  Paul  Davles 
(retired  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Food 
Machinery  Corporation)  said  —"'We  lost  one 
of  our  most  generous  members  of  our  so- 
ciety." to   which    ■v.-e    all    agreed." 

victor  Corsiglla.  President,  Gsu-den  City 
Disposal  Companv  said  this— "Joe  was  a 
great  person  who   did  not  know  the  word 

No." 

Oliver  M.  Johnson,  Industrialist,  said: 
"We  worked  together  as  Rotartans  for  many 
years.  His  fine  co-operation  and  spirit  will 
live  with  us  forever  " 

Finally,  to  again  quote  our  famous  Rab- 
bi:  "may  the  43  years  Joe  shared  with  hla 

loving  wife  Edith,  his  loyal  son  Olenn.  and 
his  loved  ones,  become  cherished  memories 
that  will  comfort  and  strengthen  them  In  the 
manv  vears  to  oome.  In  the  words  of  the  poet 
"to  live  m  the  hearts  of  those  we  leave  be- 
hind Is  not  to  die  "in  those  in  whom  he 
blessed,  he  lives  again,  and  shall  live  through 
the  years  of  eternal  life  and  grow  each  day 
more  beautiful." 


DRUG  ABUSE  AND  YOUR  CHILD 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEVr    JKaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1972 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  years,  there  ha«  been  a 
growing  Interest  at  all  levels  of  society 
in  the  expanded  use  of  drug  prodtict* 
among  our  citizens. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
dangerous  drugs  and  the  probiBins 
related  to  their  use.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  constituents  and 
coUeegens  toformatlonal  material  pre- 
pared by  the  Proprietary  Aasodatlon. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  very 
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loaowledgeable  consultant  on  tbl>  mate- 
lal  waa  Dr.  Nathan  Kllne  of  "Xeanaok.  a 
consUMent  of  mine. 

It  te  my  hope  that  with  Um  distrlbutlan 
of  thte  material,  we  can  edncate  aa  many 
people  as  possible  to  the  natxire  and  con- 
sequences of  the  use,  abuse,  and  misuse 
of  drugs,  especially  concentrating  upon 
the  prerlsk  group  of  youth  of  elementary 
and  secondary  age;  that  we  can  Inhibit, 
reduce  or  eliminate  drug  abuse  within 
the  community:  and  that  we  can  safe- 
guard the  community  against  further 
incidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Rxcord  at 
this  point  the  very  informative  material, 
"Drug  Abuse  and  Your  Child."  The 
material  follows: 

Dkuo  Abtthi  Aim  Tottb  Child 
•• ..  .  she  gave  me  a  little  red  candy  type 
thing  and  told  me  to  go  home,  take  it  and 
listen  to  some  groovy  music.  .  .  I've  been 
feeling  great  all  anernoon.  feeling  like  living 
again.  I've  washed  my  hair  and  cleaned  my 
room  and  Ironed  and  done  all  the  things 
that  Mom  has  been  nagging  me  to  do  for 
days.  The  only  problem  is  that  now  It's  night 
and  I  can't  seem  to  turn  the  energy  off  ...  I 
guess  ni  Just  have  to  waste  one  of  my  good 
sleeping  pills  to  stop  it.  That's  life."— Diary 
of  a  ftfteen-year-old.* 

"All  I  heard  was  how  I  had  to  malce  it  .  .  . 
make  grades,  make  a  team,  make  a  good  Im- 
presalor,  make  this  .  .  .  make  that  .  .  .  (but) 
none  of  it  was  for  me.  It  was  ail  for  my 
parents.  (Finally)  I  escaped  through 
drugs." — A    twenty-year-old. •• 

You're  a  parent.  You  have  school-age  chil- 
dren. There  seem  to  be  illegal  drugs  every- 
where. You're  deeply  concerned.  What  can 
you  do? 

We  of  the  Proprietary  Association  (manu- 
facturers of  non -prescription  medicines) 
share  that  concern.  But  we  believe  that  some 
positive  steps  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
spread  of  drug  abuse  among  our  young.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  early  edu- 
cation In  the  proper  and  Improper  uses  of 
drugs. 

And  we  believe  that  the  best  drug  educa- 
tion effort  Is  a  calm,  informed  disciiaeion 
between  parent  and  child. 

We  urge  you  to  take  ten  minutes  of  your 
time  to  read  the  following  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  rapreeents  the  thinking  of  many 
doctora,  psychologists,  and  expwts  on  dr\ig- 
abuae  education.  It's  Important  reading  for 
•very  parent. 

DO   NOT  DUCK  TUB  ISBtTE 

Flret,  you  should  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
that  every  child  in  America  is  probably  going 
to  hare  at  least  one  friend  who  is  experi- 
menting with  drugs,  and  who  may  attempt 
to  txxfluence  him. 

A  parent  makes  a  dangerous  mistake  If  he 
says,  "My  child?  Never  I" 

STAAT   DBT7C   SDTJCATION    TOUNO 

Take  time  to  reach  your  chUdren  about  the 
use  of  ine<tlcin«s  at  a  young  age.  as  clearly  as 
two  or  three.  This  can  ostabUsh  healthy  at- 
titudes toward  all  drugs  that  will  help  when 
they  are  older  and  confronted  with  illegal 
drugs. 

Set  a  good  example  yourself.  Whenever  you 
take  medicine,  or  give  any  to  your  chUdren, 
stress  why  you  are  doing  It.  and  how  care- 
fuBy  you  follow  the  label  InstnKytions.  Im- 
[n  Mill  upon  them  the  Importance  of  never 
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swallowing    anything    if    they    don't    know 
what's  in  It  or  where  it  came  from! 

Put  all  medicines  and  dangerous  substances 
out  of  reach  of  small  children,  on  a  high  shelf, 
or  la  a  locked  cabinet.  Than  take  a  moment 
to  tell  them  why  you  &re  doing  it. 

gypiRin  that  it's  the  same  as  not  wanting 
them  to  croea  the  street  without  you.  There 
are  hidden  dangers  m  both  situations  that 
you  must  guard  them  against. 

Explain  about  the  different  usee  of  drugs. 
Proper  drug  use  Is  when  prescription  medi- 
cine Is  taken  strictly  according  to  your  family 
Proper  drug  use  is  when  prescription  medi- 
cine taken  when  needed,  exactly  as  directed 
on  the  label  or  as  recommended  by  your  doc- 
tor, is  also  proper  drug  use.  Proper  use  of 
drugs  can  benefit  you  and  your  family  by 
relieving  pain,  discomfort,  or  other  symptoms 
of  Illness. 

Improper  drug  use  often  starts  with  drugs 
obtained  Illegally.  Improper  drug  use  can 
also  be  the  use  of  legally  available  medi- 
cines In  ways  that  differ  from  doctor's  In- 
structions or  label  directions.  Discuss  with 
your  young  child  the  dangers  of  using  any 
product,  drug  or  otherwise,  in  ways  that  differ 
from  the  label  directions. 

INVOLVE  TOURSKLT   WITH  TOTTH  CHILDHBN 

".  .  .  (my)  mom  Is  such  a  devoted  club 
and  dvlc-mlnded  woman  that  the  whole 
town  would  probably  fall  flat  on  Its  face  If 
she  took  an  evening  off  to  listen  to  her 
daughter.  Mom's  the  'pUlar  of  society'  In  this 
town.  .  .  She  holds  up  everybody  and  every- 
thing but  me.  and,  man.  have  I  been  let 
down." — A  sixteen-year-old.* 

The  parent  who  involves  himself  with  his 
children  fand  this  doesn't  mean  Just  sitting 
and  watching  TV  together)  will  have  less 
trouble  dlscussln?  drug  abiise. 

This  kind  of  real  Involvement  has  to  in- 
clude an  attempt  to  understand  their  view 
of  the  world.  It  means  a  lot  of  time  spent 
together.  And  a  lot  of  that  time  has  to  be 
spent  really  listening. 

Try  to  And  out  their  problems.  Then  try 
to  help  them  understand  the  different  ways 
to  cope  with  them.  Dlsctws  how  various  peo- 
ple react  to  stress,  so  that  they  can  l)etter 
understand  their  own  feelings. 

Your  discussion  of  drug  abuse  should  start 
naturally  In  the  course  of  talking  about  other 
Important  things.  Eight  or  nine  is  not  too 
early  an  age  to  begin. 

DO  NOT  IMAGINE  SYMPTOMS  THAT  AKXN'T  THESE 

You  should  know  tha  symptoms  of  drug 
abuse.  But  you  should  remember  that  many 
of  these  symptoms  will  also  be  found  In  a 
teenager  suffering  thro\igh  an  adolescent 
romance,  or  having  problems  in  school. 

If  you  should  notice  a  sudden  mood 
change,  or  see  some  bad  school  grades  and 
falsely  acctise  your  teenager  of  drug  abuse, 
you  could  do  great  harm.  Keep  In  mind.  too. 
that  long  hair  and  sloppy  drese  don't  neces- 
sarily have  anything  to  do  with  drug  use. 

"Last  night  was  the  bitter  end.  Mom  and 
Dad  flowed  tears  and  flowers  about  how  much 
they  love  me  and  how  worried  they've  been 
about  my  atutude.  .  .  .  They  hate  my  hair 
and  they  talked  and  talked  and  talked, 
but  never  once  did  tliey  even  hear  one  thing 
I  was  trying  to  say  to  them." — A  flfteen-year- 
old.* 

BE  SORE  OF  YOUR  FACTS 

Don't  assume  that  yovr  children  are  using 
Illegal  drugs.  But  assume  that  they  know 
something  about  them. 

So  don't  start  to  talk  to  your  children 
tinless  you  know  the  names  of  most  drugs 
(Including  the  slang  names),  their  cate- 
gories, and  a  little  about  the  effects  of  each 
one.  You  probably  shouldn't  try  to  use  the 
slang  terms,  but  you  should  know  what 
they  are. 

To  many  parents,  ^1  Illegal  drugs  are 
equally  evil.  So  they  often  make  the  error 


of  referring  to  drugs  which  are  as  different 
as  marijuana  and  heroin,  in  the  same  tennt. 
This  kind  of  mistake  Is  a  s\ue  way  to  destroy^ 
a  child's  confidence  in  your  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

AVOID  THE  TWO  EXTSEICKS 

T^ere  are  two  extremes  that  probably 
should  be  avoided  when  discussing  drugi. 
with  your  children.  One  Is  the  "I'm  yovir 
pal"  approach,  which  has  led  some  parents 
to  go  so  far  as  to  smoke  marijuana  with 
their  children  to  show  them  they're  not 
completely  "out  of  it."  A  parent  loses  stand- 
ing with  his  children,  when  he  tries  to  act 
their  age  and  breaks  the  law  in  their  pres- 
ence. The  other  extreme  la  when  you  become 
strict  and  Inflexible,  baaed  upon  your  su- 
perior  age  and  knowledge.  This  can  foster 
resentment   and   rebellion. 

Understanding  grows  when  you  give  your 
children  credit  for  having  tiie  ability  to  rea- 
son  and  figure  out  things  for  themselves. 
Then  you  must  show  them  that  you  have 
the  same  ability.  Concentrate  on  major 
things  and  let  little  ones  alone. 

No  matter  how  much  you  disagree,  listen 
seriously  to  what  they  have  to  say.  Remem- 
ber that,  when  you  were  that  age,  you  didn't 
want  to  be  exactly  like  your  parents  In  aU 
your  beliefs  and  behavior. 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  you  always  ataj 
"cool,  calm  and  collected."  Emotional  ma- 
turity means  feeling  some  things  deeply, 
having  a  range  of  moods,  but  always  re- 
maining In  control  of  yourself.  The  child 
who  sees  and  understands  this  range  in  you 
Is  helped  to  learn  to  cope  with  his  own 
emotions. 

BE  PRANK  ABOUT  YOUE  OWN  DRUG  tISE 

If  the  point  Is  raised  that  your  own  record 
or  that  of  your  friends  is  not  too  good  in 
the  use  of  alcohol,  admit  that  this  may  be 
a  problem.  Don't  try  to  avoid  the  subject 
If  you  state  that  you  are  against  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  or  drugs  by  anyone.  Including 
yourself,  you  may  open  the  door  to  a  new  kind 
of  respect. 

MARIJUANA,  THE  TOTJOH  SUBJECT 

The  specific  dangers  of  heroin.  I^D. 
"speed. "  and  most  other  drugs  are  fairly 
easy  to  point  out.  However,  marijuana  is 
the  tough  subject,  because  few  facts  are 
known  about  it.  Most  Important,  verj-  few 
scientific  conclusions  have  been  drawn  about 
long-term  effects. 

Some    researchers    claim    that    repeated 
marijuana     use     destroys     motivation    and 
Judgment.  Others  disputs  this. 

If  you  stress  too  many  unproved  dangers 
of  marijuana,  your  children  may  come  to 
feel  that  they  have  been  lied  to,  especially 
If  they  or  a  friend  should  try  It  once  or 
twice  and  find  the  experience  fairly  tame. 
They  may  then  draw  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  been  lied  to  aliout  the  risks  of  all 
drugs,  and  make  the  dangerous  mistake  of 
trying  to  find  out  the  f  actB  about  other  drugs 
Sot  themselves,  by  experimentation  with 
them. 

The  best  answer  is  perhaps  to  say  that, 
until  conflicting  reports  are  resolved.  Its  use 
is  as  risky  as  the  taking  of  any  drug  which 
has  not  been  scientifically  checked  out  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Another  point  that  should  be  raised  Is 
that  the  child  who  "turns  on"  whenever  he 
has  a  problem  is  denied  the  basic  learning 
experience  of  coping  with  reality. 

Most  young  people  condemn  "copping 
out.  '  If  they  can  come  to  see  that  most 
drug  abuse  la  Just  that,  then  you  will  have 
reached  an  Important  understanding. 

Tour  children  may  use  the  common  argu- 
ment that  marijuana  use  is  no  worse  than 
alcohol.  One  answer  to  that  is  that  alcohol 
abuse  Is  an  equally  serious  problem.  And  its 
tise  by  the  young  is  prohibited  by  law.  You 
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^uldnt  want  them  drinking  wheneife*  they 

"^e^rTl^  "^*'o«»»*'  '«^  **'"  ""*"' 
^^rtC^^S^'^pxedlctably,  marijuana 
distorts  tune  and  depth  perception.  There- 
foffT  Its  use  by  the  driver  of  any  vehicle 
could  endanger  all  thoee  in  or  near  It. 

swondly.  since  the  original  source  of 
-Sjuana  U  always  an  Ulegal  one.  the  child 
^  no  protection  against  contaminated 
marijuana  even  if  he  gets  It  from  a  friend, 
^nnally  marijuana  is  Ulegal.  A  criminal 
record  Is  a  hard  thing  for  anyone  to  carry 
throughout  his  life.  And  some  states  still 
have  Mvere  penalties  for  simple  possession. 
Manv  other  countries  have  even  stricter  laws 
which  include  long-term  JaU  sentences. 

If  you  should  find  out  that  your  child  has 
experimented  with  marijuana  once  or  twice, 
don't  panic.  Above  aU.  don't  let  him  assume 
that  he's  now  a  "hardened  drvig  user"  and 
must  go  and  try  everything. 

Experimentation  in  even  a  healthy  child  Is 
not  something  to  get  unduly  upset  about. 
However,  a  well-informed  and  well -counseled 
child  who  continues  to  experiment  may  be 
giving  evidence  of  some  other  more  deep- 
seated  problem. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IT  TOUR  CHILD  HAS  A  DRTTG 
PROBLEM 

There  Is  always  the  possibility  that  you 
may  discover  that  one  of  your  children  is  in 
serious  trouble  due  to  the  use  of  drugs.  He 
may  be  psychologically  dependent  on  them 
or  even  physically  addicted. 

The  chances  are,  he  will  be  relieved  at  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  somebody  about  it. 

Assume  he's  scared.  He  got  into  the  thing 
himself.  But  now  he's  In  over  his  head.  Don't 
let  your  anger  and  distress  over  what  the 
child  has  done  move  you  to  condemn  the 
child.  Recriminations  or  acctisstlons  at  this 
point  are  useless.  Remember,  what  he  needs 
most  Is  your  love,  support  and  help. 

WHERE  DO  YOU  TURN? 

Different  communities  have  different  kinds 
of  agencies  that  offer  help  with  drug  prob- 
lems. But  perhaps  your  best  source  of  that 
help  Is  your  family  doctor.  He  can  usually  be 
counted  on  to  give  medically-sound  advice 
in  the  confldence  of  a  patlent-physlclan 
relationship.  Do  not  be  upset  If  your  child 
would  rather  talk  to  a  doctor  than  you.  And 
dont  press  for  all  the  detaUs. 

ASSUME    YOtJR    RESPONSIBILITT 

In  the  last  anadysis,  however,  the  responsi- 
bility is  yours.  We  urge  you  to  remember 
these  simple  guidelines : 

Teach  your  young  chUdren  the  proper  uses 
of  all  medicines.  Start  early,  when  they  are 
two  or  three. 

With  your  older  children,  eight  or  nine  Is 
not  too  early  to  start  some  very  simple  dls- 
cusolon  of  illegal  drugs.  Dont  assume  that 
the  Job  will  be  done  by  their  school  or 
church,  or  well-meaning  friends.  You  must 
do  it.  And  that's  a  crucially  Important  task 
for  all  parents  today. 

With  teenagers,  the  key  thing  Is  to  be  calm. 
Don't  panic.  Show  your  children  where  you 
stand.  They  want  to  know.  They  will  respect 
honestly,  and  firm,  loving  guidance. 

This  parent-chUd  dialogue  can  be  the  most 
effective  drug-education  effort. 
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"sticks."  "reefers, "  pipes,  eatwi  in  food;  eu- 
phoria, inoreaswl  pulse  rate.  High  do^e  may 
lead  to  reduced  motivation,   Unpulslve  be- 
havior, anxiety,  bring  on  psychotic  reaction. 
Hashish:  Hash;  smoked,  eaten:  like  mari- 
juana, but  about  six  times  as  strong.  Ten- 
dency to  hallucinate  after  high  doses. 
Hallitcinogen* 
LSD,    Mescaline,    PsUocybln:     Acid,    Sun- 
shine.   Peyote.    Meec.;    swallowed    (capsules, 
liquid,  sugar  cubes),  Uiject«d;  hallucination, 
dilated    pupiU,    unusual    hUarlty,     Intense 
anxiety,    paranoid    reaction,   impairment    of 
normal  motivation,  some  prolonged  peychotic 
reactions.    Occasional   recurrence    of    hallu- 
cinations with  no  new  drug  taken. 
Stimulants 
Amphetamines,  Me thamphetamlnes:  Speed, 
Bennies,    Dex,    Hearts,    Greenies,    Pep    PUls. 
Crystal;  swallowed  (tablets),  sniffed  as  crj's- 
tal,    injected;    Abnormal    alertness    and    ag- 
gressiveness, loss  of  appetite,  paranoid  ac- 
tivities,  acute   depression  as  dose   wears   off 
("crashing") ,  rapid  tolwanoe  buUd-up. 

Cocaine:  Coke,  C,  Dust,  Snow,  Speedballs 
(When  mixed  with  heroin);  sniffed  or  in- 
jected, hyperactivity,  paranoid  activities, 
possible  con^'ulslon8. 

Depressants 
Barbiturates:  Reds,  Yellows,  Blue  Heavens. 
Barbs,  Downs;  swallowed  (tablets  or  cap- 
sules). Injected;  sluggishness,  faulty  Judg- 
ment. Physically  addictive.  Danger  of  death 
from  overdose,  especially  In  combination  with 
alcohol  or  from  unsupervised  withdrawal. 

Alcohol:  Booze;  swallowed  (liquid);  pos- 
sible acute  and  chronic  Intoxication,  cir- 
rhosis, physical  dependence  and  addiction, 
with  serious  withdrawal  symptoms.  Including 
convulsions  and  delirium. 

Tranquilizers:  Quleters.  Downers;  swal- 
lowed (capsules);  drowsiness,  nausea.  Pos- 
sible physical  dependence  from  use  of  exces- 
sive doses  over  long  periods  of  time,  with 
withdrawal  symptoms,  including  convul- 
sions. 

Narcotics 
Opium:  Poppy.  Black  Stuff,  Tar;  smoked; 
euphoria,  then  drowsiness. 

Heroin,  (opitim  derivative) :  H.  Horae,  Skag, 
Junk,  Stuff;  sniffed,  injected  Just  under  the 
skin  ("skin  popping")  or  inte  vein  ("main- 
lining"); euphoria,  then  drowsiness.  Ukell- 
hood  of  physical  addiction  with  painful  with- 
drawal or  death  from  overdose. 

Morphine  (opium  derivative)  :  M,  "White 
Stuff.  Dreamer;  same  as  heroin;  same  as 
heroin.  Slower-acting,  longer-lasting. 


Some  Drugs  or  Abuse 

DBUO  NAME.    SLANG   NAME.    HOW   USED.   AND 
EFFECTS     AND     DANGSIS* 

Cannabis 
Marijuana:     Pot,  Tea,  Grass,  Mary  Jane, 
Weed,    Smoke.    Boo;     smoked    in    "Joints," 


ADMINISTRATION  COVERUP  OF  RED 
CHINESE  HEROIN  CONTINUES 


•The  effect  of  any  drug  depends  on  the 
amount  used,  manner  and  frequency  of  use, 
and  the  strength  of  the  drug. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Lewis  Walt,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  August  14.  1972.  mi 
the  soiirces  of  heroin  in  Asia,  said : 

All  of  thU  Just  doesn't  make  ssnae  from 
the  standpoint  of  criminal  economics.  It  does 
make  sense,  however,  if  the  operation  was 
political  m  carlgln,  because  then  It  would  only 
be  natural  for  the  organlaers  to  want  to  hook 
as  many  G.I.'s  a«  poeeible,  as  hard  aa  poMlble, 
and  as  fast  as  possible — and  to  hook  them, 
moreover,  on  a  habit  so  expensive  that  thsy 
would  have  to  engage  in  far  more  crime  than 
the  ordinary  addict  to  feed  the  baUlt  o<noe 
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they  returned  home.  The  CommunUU  had 
so  much  to  gain  froon  such  an  operation — 

Special  report  No.  112  "China  and 
Drtigs."  prepared  by  the  Strategic  In- 
telligence Office  of  the  Bureftu  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD). 
says: 

In  each  case  the  (opium)  traffickers  were 
people  engaged  in  criminal  activity  for  the 
usual  profit  motive. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  complete 
contradiction  than  in  these  two  state- 
ments, one  by  a  Marine  General  of  un- 
questioned integrity  and  long  service  in 
the  Feu-  Elast,  the  other  by  bureaucrats  of 
an  administration  which  has  staked  its 
prestige  on  trade  and  friendly  relations 
with  an  avowed  enemy.  Red  China,  Most 
Americans  Tn-ill  find  it  hard  to  disbelieve 
General  'Walt  on  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance especially  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  BNDD  has  not  told  the  truth  in  its 
spfrclftl  rcDort. 

Evidently  alarmed  by  the  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating evidence  of  massive  Red  Chi- 
nese involvement  in  the  heroin  traffic — 
see  my  newsletters  72-17,  72-19  and  72- 
21 — and  stung  by  the  persistence  of  those 
who  will  not  keep  quiet  about  it.  the 
Nixon  administration  has  now  gone  so 
far  as  to  deny  officially  that  any  signifi- 
cant amount  of  the  killer  heroin  that  is 
blasUng  the  lives  of  600,000  Americans 
today  comes  from  the  poppy  fields  of  Red 
China.  This  almost  incredible  statement 
has  to  be  branded  for  what  it  is;  an 
outright  lie.  Reasonable  men  may  differ 
as  to  the  percentage  of  the  heroin  sold  to 
drug  addicts  which  comes  out  of  Red 
China,  but  in  %'iew  of  the  fact  that  this 
percentage  Is  reliably  estimated  as  high 
as  80,  to  say  that  there  is  no  significant 
amount  cannot  possibly  be  true. 

The  BNDD  special  report  states  un- 
equivocally that: 

Not  one  inveetlgatlon  Into  heroin  traffic  in 
the  area  I  Southeast  Asia)  during  the  past 
two  years  indicates  Chinese  Communist  in- 
volvement. 

m  almost  the  next  sentence  the  cover- 
up  begins  with  this  statement: 

The  origin  of  the  raw  opium  can  also  be 
traced  to  the  producing  area  of  the  Golden 
Triangle,  little  of  which  is  under  Commu- 
nist control.  

This  statement  is  also  a  lie.  The  "Gol- 
den Triangle '  refers  to  that  part  ol 
Southeast  Asia  where  Laos,  Thailand  and 
Burma  come  together.  "Hie  readily  as- 
certainable facts  show  that  most  of  this 
area  is  under  Communist  control.  In  Laos 
virtually  the  entire  region  where  opium 
poppies  are,  or  easily  can  be  grown,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese  Coixununists,  as  two  men 
who  are  probably  more  thoroughly  and 
personally  acquainted  with  this  area  than 
any  other  Americans — ^Dr.  Charles  L. 
Weldon  and  Edgar  "Pop"  Buell— have 
both  teetifled  this  year  before  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee.  If  there  is 
dope  coming  from  there,  it  is  Communist 
dope  and  BNDD  knows  It. 

m  Burma,  the  3NDD  line  Is  that  the 
poppy  producers  are  simply  tribes  that 
caimot  be  controlled  by  the  Burmese 
Government.  What  they  do  not  say  is 
that,  according  to  the  area  handbook  of 
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Burma  published  by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  last  year,  the  rebellious  trlbea  In  the 
opium-growing    parte    of    Burma — pri- 
marily upper  Shan  sUte — are  Commu- 
nist-led. and  armed  and  equipped  by  Red 
China.  A  refugee  from  Red  China,  whom 
my  staff  and  I  have  personally  ques- 
tioned, reports  that  those  Burmese  rebels 
are  paying  for  their  weapons  by  sending 
their  opliun  crop  to  Red  China  for  re- 
fining. She  also  reports  that  she  person- 
ally saw  Red  Chinese  Army  units  har- 
vesting opium  in  the  southernmost  prov- 
ince of  China.  Yunnan.  The  late  Francis 
E.  Walter,  former  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
pointed  out  on  September  21.  1961.  that 
It  was  in  Yunnan  Province  many  years 
ago  that  Mao  Tse-timg.  then  head  of  only 
a  small  band  of  conspirators,  "conceived 
the  Chinese  Commxmlst  policy  of  nar- 
cotics peddling  or  "soul  poison."  " 

On  July  27  President  Nixon  asked  for 
$135  million  more  to  fight  drug  abuse. 
Including  funds  for  a  major  new  office  of 
national    narcotics    Intelligence    to    be 
headed  by  WUliam  C.  Sullivan.  The  late 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  dismissed 
this  man  from  a  top  FBI  position  after 
he  made  speeches  all  over  the  countrj' 
denying  that  organized  Communist  ac- 
tivity presents  a  significant  danger  to  the 
internal  security  of  the  United  States. 
Apparently  this  is  regarded  as  good  back- 
ground and  preparation  for  the  work  of 
this  new  office.  It  reminds  me  of  a  state- 
ment I  once  heard  Tom  Anderson  make: 
They  have  Jusi  luvented  a  new  deodcrant 
called  'Stereo. ••  The  smell  Is  the  same,  but 
you  cant  tell  where  It  s  coming  from. 
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pr*p*i«<l  to  give  two  years  ol  service  la  Peace 
Oorpa.  as  weU  as  to  the  developing  ooxmtrle* 
that  were  b«lng  helped  by  the  personal  ef- 
forte  of  these  Americans. 

Shrlver  baa  batUy  tarnished  hU  own  Image 
with  thoee  of  us  who  believe  the  Peace  Corps 
can  and  should  be  apoUttoU.  AddltlonaUy. 
his  willingness  to  distort  the  facU  for  a 
political  expediency  makes  us  more  skepti- 
cal of  other  Issues  he  Is  raising. 

KrviN  OTDONNIXL, 
Form^  Asaociate  Director  of  Action  for 
International  Operations  (Head  of  the 
Peace  Corps ) 


SHRIVER  DISTORTS  FACTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1972 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing "Letter  to  the  Editor"  from  the 
Sunday.  September  3.  1972,  Plain  Dealer, 
speaks  for  itself: 

Peacb   Coaj»8   Kx-AiDE   Says;    'SHRivEa   Dis- 
torts  Pacts" 


As  one  who  served  In  the  Peace  Corps,  I 
have  had  high  esteem  for  Sargent  Shrlver 
because  of  the  many  wise  policies  and  tradi- 
tions he  established  as  Its  arst  director. 
Among  these  was  the  •apolitical"  concept  of 
Peace  Corps,  keeping  it  free  from  partisan 
politics  and  developing  bipartisan  support 
In  Congress  for  its  programs. 

To  wltnees  Shrlver  now  using  the  Peace 
Corp*  as  a  political  laaue  Is  disappointing. 
Furthermore.  hU  statement  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  failed  to  prosper  under  the  Nixon 
admlnlstraUon  Implies  a  neglect  by  Nixon. 
Shrlver  should  know  better  than  most  people 
that  President  Nixon  saved  the  Peace  Corps. 
This  past  spring  he  transferred  badly  needed 
funds  to  It  by  executive  authority  after  the 
Democratlc-contr<Hled  Congress  failed  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  money  to  keep  Peace 
Corps  a  viable  agency. 

If  President  Nixon  had  not  taken  thl« 
extraordinary  action  using  executive  author- 
ity to  provide  more  money  to  Peace  Corps. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  bring  home 
prematurely  over  2,300  volunteers  who  were 
serving  In  about  4S  oountrtes.  ThU  would 
have  abrogated  commitments  made  In  good 
faith  to  those  idealistic  Americans  who  were 


THE  EXPORT  OF  U.S.  JOBS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1972 
Mr.  DENT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  present  at 
this  time  two  statements  by  the  executive 
council  of  the  AFL-CIO.  One  deals  with 
the  export  of  U.S.  jobs,  the  other  with 
Workman's  Compensation.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  these  reports  because  of  their 
timeliness.  With  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  a  few  short  weeks 
away,  it  is  very  important  for  all  of  us 
to  reaUze  that  the  issues  being  discussed 
in  the  press  and  other  media  by   the 
candidates  are  not  striking  at  some  of 
the  very  serious  root  causes  of  this  Na- 
tion's problems.  The  exportation  of  jobs 
has  been  the  subject  matter  of  many 
discussions  by  myself  and  others  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  We  have  attempted 
to  awaken  the  Congiess  and  the  people 
to  the  serious  threat  to  our  economy  in 
the  area  of  job  opportunities.  In  answer 
to  the  problem,  apparently  the  only  thing 
being  done  is  a  coverup  of  spectacular 
maneuvers  and  red  herring,  high  level 
meetings  here  and  abroad. 

Recently  the  President  journeyed  to 
Hawaii  and,  like  the  mountain,  he  labored 
hard  and  brought  forth  a  mouse.  He  met 
with  the  new  Japanese  Premier  who 
graciously  agreed  to  purchase  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  American  goods  and 
products  in  order  to  cover  up  this  admin- 
istrations  very  sad  record  of  the  expor- 
tation of  jobs  through  the  importation 
of  Japanese  products. 

Usually,    the    freetraders    have    some 
answer  which  is  baaed  upon   an  out- 
dated  philosophy   which   overlooks   the 
dangers  of  unlimited  imports  into  our 
consumer  market.  However,  I  ftad  it  hard 
to  get  satisfaction  out  of   any   of  the 
answers  that  they  give  when  I  look  at 
the  serious  facts  which  have  developed 
in  the  last  10  years.  Imports  into  the 
United  States  moved  from  $16,500,000.- 
000  to  an  annual  rat«  of  $53,800,000,000 
in  1972.  Automobiles  are  up  from  $433 
million  to  S6  billion,  iron  and  steel  up  379 
percent,  computer  and  office  machines 
up  790  percent,  radios  and  TV  sets  up 
927  percent,  footwear  up  574  percent, 
clothing  up  354  percent,  machinery  up 
740  percent  and  last  but  not  least  one  of 
the  greatest  job-killing  products  that  Is 
imported  is  transportation  equipment — 
buses    and    trucks — up    1,284    percent 
from     $719,000,000     to     $10,000,000,000. 
The  source  of  this  information  is  the 
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U.8.  Department  of  Commerce.  Some  of 
us  have  predicted  that  the  increase  dur- 
Ing  this  10-year  period  has  been  destruc- 
tive to  the  American  economy,  bat  I 
know  of  no  person  who  dared  to  estimate 
that  the  growth  would  be  anywhere  near 
this  tremendous  volmne  in  these  and 
other  products  which  are  now  pouring 
into  the  American  marketplace.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker,  the  timely  action  of 
the  APL-CIO  in  this  regard  certainly 
should  be  given  more  ccwisideration  by 
the  Congress. 

Closer  to  home,  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington,   D.C.,    the   ne^    Metro   system, 
which  will  cost  approximately  $1  billion 
before  it  is  completed,  keeps  right  on 
buying  and  contracting  for  foreign-made 
products.  In  a  recent  bid  for  an  earth 
turmel  on  the  Carrollton  route,  the  Wd 
form  was  written  in  such  a  way  that 
options  gave  the  bidder  the  choice  of 
American  products  or  foreign  products.         I 
Apparently,  the  successful  bidder  is  buy-         f 
ing  cast  iron  lining  for  the  tunnel  that  is         | 
no  longer  made  in  the  United  States  in 
any  form  and,  therefore,  the  entire  proj- 
ect will  be  supplied  by  Great  Britain. 

In  that  way  American  taxpay»s' 
money  is  flowing  directly  out  of  the 
coimtry  and  taking  with  it  hundreds  of 
man-hours  of  work.  As  a  result,  Ameri- 
can workmen  will  continue  to  beat  their 
paths  to  the  welfare  offices  to  get  their 
handouts. 

The  Metro  tried  to  put  in  the  Buy 
American  provision,  but  were  ordered  by 
the  administration  to  repeal  the  resolu- 
tion. This  would  have  guaranteed  that 
the  work  and  millions  of  dollars  of  other 
work  the  Metro  will  do  would  have  re- 
mained   here    for    domestic    labor.   At- 
tached, Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  two  resolu- 
tions. The  first  one  covers  the  matter  of 
the  export  of  U.S.  jobs  and  the  second 
one  deals  with  the  great  necessity  of 
Federal  action  on  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  helpful 
to  the  Members. 
The  resolutions  follow : 

Statement  by  the  APLr-CIO  Executtve 
CouNcn.  ON  THE  EXPORT  or  U.S.  Jobs, 
Chicago,  III.,  August  28.   1972 


The  AFL-CIO  has  repeatedly  called  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  regulate  and  curb 
the  acceleratmg  US.  export  of  jobs,  pro- 
duction, technology  and  capital  to  subsidi- 
aries and  other  afBllates  abroad. 

One  clear  example  Is  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion. Today  there  are  about  360  assembly 
operation  plants  under  the  B<»der  Indus- 
try Program  In  Mexico,  employing  more  than 
46.000  workers  at  wages  of  30  to  58  cents 
hourly.  An  Increase  of  1,000  new  jobs  per 
month  has  been  reported  In  the  last  sU 
months  In  these  Industries.  Total  employ- 
ment in  the  Border  Program  Is  expected  to 
reach  60.000  by  1973. 

But  the  so-called  "Border  Program"  hat 
been  extended  to  a  "Mexican  Industry  Pro- 
gram" with  plants  operating  throughout 
Mexico.  Some  of  these  plants  have  multi- 
national connections  around  the  world 
Japanese  companies  are  already  firmly  en- 
trenched in  Mexico,  assembling  components 
used  in  their  U.S.  production  facilities  In 
California,  where  the  labor  force  is  largely 
Mexican  nationals. 

The    security    of    American    workers    ana 

their   families   Is   clearly   adversely   affected 

by   Mexican   workers   who   commute   to  the 

US,  to  work,  returning  to  Mexico  at  night. 

Mexico    remains    a    non -consumer    based 
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economy,  highly  managed  by  government 
!^tion  and  closed  to  Imports  that  It  de- 
S^m^  a^  not  neceswiry  for  Mexican  de- 
^tooment  V£.  and  foreign  firms  have  in- 
vS^mmons  of  dollars  In  subsidiaries  and 
ofhw  afailatee  to  produce  In  Mexico,  largely 
?„f  export  back  to  the  United  States,  caus- 
[^  a  widespread  loss  of  job  opportunities 
in  this  country. 

Haiti  too.  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  haven  for 
njB  businessmen  seeking  low  wage  labor, 
some  15  000  Jobs  have  been  created  in  hun- 
dreds of  light  manufacturing  and  assena- 
blv  plants  m  Haiti,  mostly  American -owned. 
The  products  are  returned  prtnclpally  to 
the  US,  market.  Wages  in  Haiti  are  70  cents 

'^Similar  business  Interests  now  propoee 
making  Costa  Blca  another  haven  for  run- 
ftWfty  firms. 

The  AFLr-ClO  opposes  the  practice  by  U.S. 
Embassy  officials  of  brokering  cheap  labor 
markets  and  poor  worktag  conditions  In  Mex- 
ico Haiti  and  elsewhere  at  the  expense  of 
American  taxpayer,  worker  and  consumer. 

Adoption  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bUl  Is  a  ne- 
cessity to  stop  the  special  tax  advantages  and 
import  privileges  of  American  companies  op- 
eratmg  abroad.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
U  S  Government  to  end  the  disastrous  condi- 
tions it  Is  creating  In  the  American  economy 
through  the  award  of  undesen-ed  tariff  and 
tax  privileges  for  runaway  capital  and  tech- 
nology. Should  these  disastrous  practices  not 
be  halted  Immediately  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, a  crisis  of  tragic  proportions  can  de- 
velop In  this  country. 

The  AFLr-CIO  again  urges  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  In  the  Interest  of 
national  economic  security  and  the  jobs  of 
American  workers. 


STATEMENT       BY       THE       AFL-CIO       EXECtrnVE 

Council    on    Workmen's    Compensation. 
Chicago,  III..  August  29,   1972 
The  National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's   Compensation    Laws,    established    by 
Congress  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
and  evaluation  of  state  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  in  order  to  determine  If  such  laws 
provided  a  prompt,  adequate,  and  equitable 
system  of  workmen's  compensation  for  Amer- 
ican workers  and  their  families,  recently  re- 
ported to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  Commission  report  states : 
The   Inescapable   conclusion   Is  that   state 
workmen's  compensation  laws  In  general  are 
Inadequate  and  Inequitable. 

This  emphatic  conclusion  was  unanimous. 
without  a  single  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion— 18  todlvlduals  representing  every  major 
Interest  group  concerned  with  workmen's 
compensation  Issues — expressing  a  dlssentmg 
view. 

The  Commission  report  reinforces  in  almost 
every  Instance  the  AFL-CIO  position  of  the 
need  for  sweeping  changes  to  modernize  the 
present  system  of  compensating  the  victims 
of  work  Injury  and  disease. 

The  Conamlsslon  report,  in  general,  found 
that  coverage,  weekly  benefit  amounts,  medi- 
cal benefits  anad  rehabUltatlon  benefits  were 
Inadequate,   In  many   Instances  these  same 
elements   of   workmen's  comf)ensatlon   were 
also  found  to  be  Inequitable,  The  report  was 
critical  of  the  faUure  of  state  admmistratlon 
of  workmen's  compensation,  and  the  lack  of 
Interest  In  the  program  by  state  legislators. 
The  Commission  was  appalled  at  the  existing 
low  level  of  wage  replacement  benefits  pro- 
vided by  state  programs.  It  was  also  critical  of 
the  failure  of   the  state  programs  to  cover 
all  occupational  Injury  and  diseases,  the  faU- 
ure of  many  states  to  permit  injured  work- 
ers to  select  their  own  doctor  for  treatment. 
and  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  and  unrealis- 
tic limits  on  benefits  and  medical  care.  The 
Commission  report  Included  numerous  rec- 
ommendations   for    Improving    the    existing 
program  and  the  enactment  of  federal  man- 
dates In  1976  If  the  states  failed  to  establish 
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programs  conforming  to  their  recommenda- 
tions. ^    ,      ^. 

Major   recommendations   outlined   in   the 
Commission  report  include : 

WoaKMKN'S    COMPKNSATION 

'Compulsory  coverage  of  ail  wage  and 
salary  workers  without  numerical  or  occupa- 
tional exemptions — agricultural  workers, 
domestic  workers,  and  public  employees 
should  be  extended  the  fuU  protection  of 
workmen's  compensation  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  workers  In  the  labor  force. 

•  Complete  coverage  of  all  work  related  In- 
juries and  diseases, 

"Full  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices without  limit  as  to  time  or  dollar 
amounts. 

"Weekly  benefit  amounts  should  be  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  worker's  spendable 
weekly  earnings, 

"The  benefit  structure  of  the  entire  work- 
men's compensation  program  should  be  sub- 
stantlallv  Improved  by  Increasing  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  to  200  percent  of  the 
state  average  weekly  wage, 

The  200  percent  maximum  benefit  level 
to  be  reached  in  periodic  Increases  between 
July,  1973  and  July,  1981, 

"Free  choice  of  physician  by  Injured 
worker, 

"Injured  worker  should  be  given  a  choice 
and  permitted  to  file  a  claim  In  the  state  of 
Injury,  state  of  hire,  or  state  where  employ- 
ment Is  principally  located. 

■Workers  receiving  benefits  based  on  for- 
mer wage  levels — those  injured  years  ago — 
should  have  their  benefits  adjusted  to  cur- 
rent wage  levels  through  establishment  of 
a  special  fund  for  this  purpose." 

The  AFL-CIO  has  been  urging  the  states 
to  make  improvements  similar  to  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  for  many  years 
Our  experience  demonstrates  that  the  states 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  modernize  work- 
men's compensation  programs.  Federal  legis- 
lation Is  needed  now  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  Commission  recognized  this  need, 
but  recommended  a  delay  of  three  years 
before  federal  action  Is  taken. 

The  AFL-CIO  cannot  support  this  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  make  enactment  of  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  standards  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  priority  In  1973. 


OUR  EN\^mONMENT 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1972 


Mr,  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  as 
legislators,  as  well  as  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  face  a  problem  which 
no  other  society  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  had  to  face.  We  are  running 
out  of  clean  land,  clean  air,  clean  water. 

Look  at  Lake  Erie  with  its  slimy  shores 
and  wasted  waters,  supporting  ever  fewer 
forms  of  life.  Stand  on  a  hill  overlooking 
one  of  our  major  cities  and  watch  the 
mustard-colored  haze  drifting  every- 
where. In  my  own  Chicago  area.  Lake 
Michigan  is  being  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction and  its  tributaries  are  being 
clogged  with  waste  materials.  These  are 
not  isolated  examples,  but  reflect  wide- 
spread  conditions   across  America. 

Our  Nation,  as  the  industrial  leader 
and  example  to  the  world,  must  take  the 
initiative  in  finding  ways  to  heal  these 
ravages  on  our  en'vironment.  We,  as  In- 
dividual citizens,  must  bring  to  manage- 
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able  terms  the  waste  materials  of  our 
dally  lives. 

In  the  last  few  years,  many  pollution 
abatement  bills  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  and  as  a  result,  we  are  beginning  to 
witness  tangible  results  In  the  struggle  to 
protect  our  environment.  I  have  actively 
supported  every  piece  of  effective  en- 
vironmental legislation  brought  before 
the  Congress,  including  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act,  the  En\'lron- 
mental  Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  Elnvironmental  Pesticide  Control  Act, 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act,  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Wildlife 
Protection  Act,  the  Resource  Recovery 
Act  which  provides  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, and  other  landmark  legislation. 

Additionally,  the  Noise  Control  Act  re- 
cently was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtivee,  and  h<H)efully.  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  92d  Congress,  it  will 
also  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed 
into  law.  This  bill,  which  I  supported, 
would  coordinate  Federal  noise  control 
and  research  activities  as  well  a£  estab- 
lish noise   emission  standards  for  new 
products  and  streamline  enforcement  of 
noise  abatement  laws.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing to  alleviate  the  noise  problem  in  the 
areas    surrounding     airports    such    as 
O'Hare  International  Airport  In  Chicago. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  Federal  funds 
authorized  by  this  Congress  are  now  be- 
ing utilized  to  clean  up  the  north  branch 
of  the  Chicago  River.  The  Corps  of  Army 
Eiigineers  is  expected   to  complete   re- 
moval of  debris  from  the  north  branch 
by  December  and  in  order  to  keep  this 
waterwaj-  clean  thereafter.  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  provide  for  mainte- 
nance on  an  annual  basis — so  the  north 
branch  may  stai'  clean  and  may  be  uti- 
lized, as  it  once  was.  for  recreatioiml  pur- 
poses by  the  residents  of  the  northwest 
side  of  Chicago. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. No  single  committee  pres- 
ently exists  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  in  the  Senate  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  anticipating  and  planning  for 
the  many  changes  taking  place  In  the 
total  ecological  system.  It  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  we  devrtop  tlie 
ability  to  plan  ahead  and  maintain  con- 
ditions under  which  man  and  rkature 
can  exist  in  harmony.  Establishment  of 
the  joint  committee  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  go  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  this  objective. 

We  have  made  substantial  advances  in 
the  field  of  water  quaUty  by  establishing 
nationwide  standards  for  ptire  water  and 
pro'viding  money  to  local  axv&s  to  help 
them  achieve  these  standards.  Liability 
has  been  established  for  cleanup  costs  of 
oil  spUls  and  controls  have  been  specl- 
ned  on  acid  mine  drainage.  Since  most  of 
our  air  pollution  is  caused  by  automo- 
biles strict  standards  have  been  set  by 
the  Congress.  Industrial  poUuUon  is  be- 
ing reduce,  and  certain  dangerous  pes- 
ticides have  been  banned.  We  have  made 
considerable  progress,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

In  our  democratic  society,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  development  of  policies  which 
insure  maximum  individual  freedom  and 
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human  development.  These  worthy  ob- 
jectives cannot  be  achieved  in  a  decay- 
ing and  overburdened  environment.  We 
mu£t  devise  policies  that  take  full  ac- 
count of  the  Impact  of  technological  de- 
velopment on  the  environment  and  we 
must  continue  to  provide  the  programs 
and  the  funds  necessary  to  eliminate  en- 
vironmental pollution.  As  I  have  done 
in  the  past,  I  shall  continue  to  work  for 
the  enactment  of  the  strongest  possible 
environmental  laws  and  shall  continue 
to  support  full  funding  for  our  existing 
programs. 


NIXON  HAS  STRONG  EDGE  AMONG 
CATHOLICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 


or   ILLINOIS 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE3 
Monday.  September  18.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  generally  are  not 
Interested  in  religion  as  a  factor  in  poll- 
tics.  However,  the  amount  of  space  that 
has  been  given  to  it  this  fall  certainly 
indicates  that  among  some  Catholics, 
there  has  been  a  decided  shift  at  the 
Presidential  level. 

A  recent  poll  of  the  New  York  Tlmes- 
Yankelovlch  survey  of  voters  shows  that 
the  President  has  a  24-polnt  lead  over 
Mr  McGovERN  among  Roman  Catholics 
nationally. 

The  surprising  part  of  the  Tlmes- 
Yankelovlch  survey  is  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  a  lead  over  Mr.  McGovkri*  of  35 
points  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey.  This  represents  an  11 -point 
stronger  lead  for  the  President  among 
Catholics  in  those  three  States  than 
nationally. 

Former  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner,  who 
is  serving  as  chairman  of  McGovern's 
New  York  State  campaign,  frankly  ad- 
mitted it  In  an  interview  and  attributes 
it  to  the  NlxcHi  stand  on  abortion  and  aid 
to  parochial  schools.  I  attach  herewith 
the  article  by  Mr.  WllUam  E.  Parrell  in 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  titled  "Nixon  Has  Strong  Edge 
Among  Catholics  in  Area." 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17,  19721 
NXxoif  Has  STmoNo  Book  Amono 
Catholics  in  Akka 

(By  WUltam  B.  ParreU) 

President  Nixon's  edge  over  Senator  Oeorge 
McOovem  In  tbetr  race  for  President  la 
great«r  among  Roman  Catholics  in  New 
York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  than 
«.nrinng  Boman  Cathollcs  nationally. 

Tbat  la  "Jwring  the  findings  of  a  recent 
New  York  Tlmea-YaaJwlovlcU  survey  of 
voters,  which  showed  the  President  with  a 
24-polnt  lead  over  Mr.  McOovem  among 
Roman  Catholics  nationally.  In  the  trlstate 
area,  Mr.  Nixon's  lead  over  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  35  points. 

Persons  associated  with  Mr.  McOovam's 
campaign  are  aware  of  Mr.  Nixon's  popular- 
ity with  trlstate  Catholic  voters,  and  they 
explain  It  In  various  ways. 

A  basic  clue  to  the  different  figures  In  the 
poll  was  that  a  larger  proportion  of  trlstate 
Catholics  Identified  themselves  as  Republi- 
cans than  did  In  the  national  sampling, 
while  fewer  of  them  said  they  were  Inde- 
pendent. 
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"What  lies  beneath  all  this  is  suburbanlaa- 
tlon  of  the  Cathollcs  In  the  last  20  years," 
said  Richard  C.  Wade,  a  City  University 
urban-affairs  professor  and  former  chairman 
of  Mr.  McOovem's  campaign  organization  in 
New  York  State.  'That  differential  looks  like 
a  suburban  differential." 

BLOC  TtXttD  COT 

A  major  migration  in  the  last  decade,  Mr. 
Wade  said,  has  beeu  the  movement  of  Catho- 
lics, mainly  Irish  and  Italian,  from  the  cities 
to  the  suburbs. 

Once  these  Democratic  urban  enclaves  are 
broken  up,  the  long-time  pattern  of  bloc 
voting  Is  diminished. 

Once  scattered  through  the  suburbs,  "they 
vote  less  like  a  bloc  and  tend  to  take  on  the 
dominant  views  of  the  community  In  which 
they  live,"  Mr.  Wade  said. 

Former  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner,  who  Is 
serving  as  chairman  of  Mr.  McGovern's  state 
election  campaign,  said  in  an  Interview: 
"Frankly,  at  this  stage  It's  Nixon  getting 
Into  the  abortion  battle — Nixon's  speeches 
on  aid  to  parochial  schools." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  President's  un- 
usual action  last  May,  when  he  enunciated 
his  support  In  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Cooke  of 
a  campaign  to  repeal  the  state's  liberalized 
abortion  law. 

The  letter  was  made  t^ubllc  at  about  the 
time  the  Legislature  was  oonslaerlng  repeal 
of  the  controversial  liberalized  law.  Both 
houses  voted  to  repeal  the  measure,  but  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  vetoed  the  repeal  bill. 

Similarly,  the  President  has  committed 
himself  to  extending  Federal  aid  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  the  issue  of  govern- 
mental aid  to  parochial  schools  has  been  en- 
meshed In  trlstate  politics  In  recent  years, 
particularly  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Wagner  and  others  said  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Oovem's views  on  these  and  other  Issues  close 
to  Cathollcs  were  not  well-enough  known. 

Mr.  McOovern  has  said  that  the  Federal 
Qovernment  should  not  bs  involved  In  leg- 
islation regarding  abortion  and  that  it  Is  up 
to  Individual  states  to  deckle  the  Issue. 

Like  Mr.  Nixon,  he  feels  that  a  constitu- 
tional means  can  be  found  to  provide  funds 
for  financially  strapped  parochial-school 
students. 

"BECOME    CONSEBVATTVi:" 

Uke  Mr.  Wade.  Mr.  Wagner  said  that  the 
growth  of  the  suburbs,  which  are  predomi- 
nantly Republican,  was  a  major  factor  for 
the  Catholic  sentiment  for  the  President. 

"They  become  more  prosperous  and  tend 
to  become  a  little  more  conservative,"  Mr. 
Wagner  said.  "At  this  stage  a  lot  of  them 
don't  know  McOovem." 

As  Catholic  voters — mainly  of  Italian  and 
Irish  extraction — moved  from  the  cities  they 
tended  to  loes  their  identification  with  the 
Democratic  party,  said  Paul  O'Dwyer,  a  lead- 
ing reform  Democrat,  and  "they've  become 
very  conservative." 

Mrs.  Jean  Westwood,  the  new  national 
Democratic  chairman,  said  that  the  r«a8on 
for  the  large  Catholic  margin  for  Mr.  Nixon 
was  that  "Oeorge  McOovorn  hasn't  been  In 
there  [the  state]  much." 

"As  Oeorge  McOovem  appears  In  the 
state,"  Mrs.  Westwood  said,  and  makes  his 
"true  position"  known,  the  margin  will 
shrink. 

"It's  a  volatile  vote  this  year,"  she  said. 


REVENUE  SHARING— WHAT 
REVENUE? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtJISIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18.  1972 

Mr.   RARICK.   Mr.   Speaker,   as  the 
President  reports  to  the  people  that  he 
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will  not  seek  tax  increases,  he  asks  Ceo. 
gress  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  by  $15 
billion  to  a  historic  new  first  of  |M6 
billion,  and  Congress  prepares  for  the 
up-coming  national  election  by  enact> 
ment  of  a  revenue-sharing  bill. 

The  American  people  should  simply 
ask :  If  our  Nation  is  further  in  debt  than 
ever  before,  and  if  the  President  is  not 
going  to  incresise  taxes,  what  revenue 
will  be  shared? 

Many  Informed  working  people  have 
now  learned  that  the  Government  has 
no  money  that  It  does  not  deduct  from 
their  individual  paychecks.  Revenue 
sharing  comes  only  as  deductions  from 
paychecks. 

Several  newspaper  clippings  follow: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star  and  the  Dally  News, 
Sept.  18.  1972] 
Sharing  What  Revenue? 
The  federal  budget  Is  running  so  far  In  the 
red  that,  at  present  tax  rates.  It  will  be  along 
about  1977  before  the  federal  government  has 
some    disposable    money   to   start   new  pro- 
grams. 

For  all  that,  the  Congress  is  well  on  It* 
way  to  passing  a  revenue-sharing  bill,  on* 
that  will  pass  along  more  than  $30  billion 
to  state  and  local  governments  over  the  next 
.Ive  years.  The  money  obviously  will  repre- 
sent deflclt  spending,  and  it  wUl  increase 
the  pressure  for  new  federal  taxes. 

We  won't  belabor  the  point  too  much.  Tor 
it  looks  as  if  nothing  at  this  point  can  stop 
the  revenue-sharing  bill.  It  has  the  Inevi- 
tability of  a  glacier  on  the  move.  President 
Nixon  long  ago  gave  it  his  support,  which  he 
is  not  about  to  change  in  the  middle  of  an 
election  year.  The  House  passed  the  bill  in 
June.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  63-20,  passed 
a  similar  measure  last  week.  How  could  they 
dare  not  to?  With  great  expectations,  gov- 
ernors, mayors  and  county  commissioners 
have  been  waiting  for  the  money  so  long  they 
had  begun  to  count  the  cash  as  already 
theirs.  Some  of  them  even  had  budgeted  it 
for  the  current  flsctd  year. 

Since  the  two  versions  of  the  bill  differed 
on  several  Important  points,  the  opportunity 
WM  there  for  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee  to  make  the  legislation  more 
palatable.  On  balance,  the  conferees  fum- 
bled the  opportunity. 

The  Senate,  moving  to  halt  a  run-away  pro- 
gram for  welfare-related  social  services,  had 
attached  the  program  to  revenue  sharing 
and  had  stipulated  a  $1  billion  celling.  Some- 
thing like  that  was  essential,  for  without  it, 
the  federal  government  would  have  been 
obligated  to  spend  on  social  services  alone 
nearly  »6  billion  this  year.  It  also  promised 
to  ease  the  task  of  redrafting  the  big  HBW- 
Labor  appropriations  bill,  which  President 
Nixon  recently  vetoed  as  too  expensive, 
largely  because  it  Included  the  unchecked 
social-services  subsidies.  Confereee  from  the 
House,  which  did  not  address  the  problem 
in  Its  own  revenue-sharing  measure,  did  go 
along  with  the  Senate,  as  they  should  have. 
But  then  the  conferees  casually  raised  the 
subsidy  limit  from  81  billion  to  $2.5  billion, 
more  than  twice  the  amount  the  adminis- 
tration considers  fiscally  defensible. 

On  a  second  point  of  major  difference,  the 
Senate  had  changed  the  House-approved 
formula  for  distributing  revenue-sharing 
money  to  favor  rural  states  over  large,  in- 
dustrialized states  and,  within  the  states, 
to  favor  central  cities  over  suburbs.  It  was 
a  tricky  combination  but  on  the  whole  a 
backward  step.  The  conferees  should  have 
adopted  the  House  formula  but  Instead  took 
a  middle  course  between  the  two  bills. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  certain  to  become  a 
fixed  part  of  government  operations.  But  It 
remains  a  question  as  to  where  Uncle  Sam 
will  get  the  revenues  to  share  with  the  states 
and  cities. 
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A15  BILLION  U.S.  DEBT  RISE  ASKED 

"^    ^A  Means  Committee  yesterday,  will 
:^l  the  c^  "  a  hearing  before  the  com- 

n^"**'  ,  .^,,  tn  ftsk  for  a  $15  blUlon  In- 
'^'  ffb'a^  on^vla^  estimates  of  the 
crease  is  ^*ffj  °  ^^-i  1973  the  year  ending 
""^rinTS,  '^e^it  rLnt  ^clal  estl- 
""  "^Hv  the  administration.  In  June,  pro- 
■^li  J  »27bm^n  deficit,  but  independent 
i^^^«  e*xJeclTdeficlt  of  »30  bUllon  to  saC 

''"Resident  Nixon's  demand  l^or  a  rigid  ^^^^ 

^Ta^bly'SroveS^  the  S   celling 
P'°      -^e  M^n^nlstratlon  wants  the  spend- 

J'°^!"^^t^e  otherwise  the  present  limit 

S  cSg  ■  Jab^oriaf^^lUon  and  rising. 


MCGOVERN  CREDIBILITY 

HON.  JOHnITaNDERSON 


or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1972 
Mr      ANDERSON     of     HUnois      1^- 
sneaker  Richard  Wilson  writing  in  la^t 
pSTn^s   edition   of    the    Evemng    Stax 
SrSseslome   popular    myths    which 
mosrpeople  believe  t^  be  factu^.  One  is 
Sie  wen-known  attribution  to  President 
Nixon  of  a  claim  to  have  a  "secret  pl^ 
To  e?d  the  war.  As  Mr.  Wikon  points 
out    WiUiam   Safire   has   carefully    re 
Searched  the  subject  and  has  been  able 
Tnnd  neither  am'  documentation  o 
this  claim  nor  any  person  who  believes 
that  Mr  Nixon  made  the  claim  who  can 
dcJument   it.   Yet   Senator   McGovern 
Su2  to  perpetuate  the  mytii^a^'^ 
to  deride  the  President  for  faiUng  to  re 
^e^  "he  nature  of  this  "secret  plan 
which  never  existed  I  cha^f^^e^Sf,^: 
tinguished  Senator  to  point  out  toe  oc 
cSSfon  which  the  President  made  such 
a  claim,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so  it  wojQd 
seem  to  me  to  be  appropriate  for  toe 
Senator  to  discontinue  this  libel. 

Mr.    Speaker,    Mr.   Wilson   conUnu^ 
along  the  same  lines  to  potot  out  that, 
contrary  to  popular  belief.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern has  never  specifically  wltodrawn 
his  pledge  to  institute  a  $1,000  p;ant  for 
everybody  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
impracUcaUty  of  this  scheme  has J>e^ 
amply  demonstrated,  not  lea*t  by  the 
detailed  study  performed  by  the  staff  or 
the  House  RepubUcan  confererice    Ana 
in  checking  on  Mr.  Wilson.  I  find  that  he 
is  quite  correct,  that  at  least  m  his 
speech  before  toe  New  York  Society  of 
Security  Analysts,  there  is  no  specific 
mention    of     a     withdrawal    of     that 
proposal.  ,    „ 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  challenge 
Senator  McGoverw  to  inject  some  hon- 
esty into  his  treatment  of  the  voters. 
Does  he.  too,  flnaUy  recognize  theim- 
practicality,  and  if  so  is  the  $1,000  Dem- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ocrat  grant  on  which  he  conducted  his 
entire  primary  campaign  now  to  be  con- 
sidered officially  withdravm? 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  Wilson  column 
from  toe  September  15  Evening  Star, 
and  the  Safire  letter  to  toe  editor  from 
toe  September  12  New  York  Times: 

IProm  the  Evening  Star.  Sept.  16,  19721 

SHRIVEK  ERRS  IN  HiS  DENIALS  OT  H  ,000  FOR 

All 
(By  Richard  WUson) 
Vice  presldentUl  candidate  Sargent  Shrlver 
denies  that   Oeorge   S.  McOovern  ever   pro- 
posed his  •l.OOO-for-everybody  plan    It  was 
just  a  flgxjre  used  m  a  -study  paper,    accord- 

''^LcOovern'B  running  mate  evidently  does 
not  believe  the  literature  of  his  own  cam- 
naien  The  McOovern  for  President  Commlt- 
?^TvoWlnous  summary  of  ■McOovern  on 
the  Issues"  contains  an  outline  of  an  in- 
come distribution  plan"  with  an  ann^ 
pavment  "that  might  be  as  much  as  $1^ 
^,r  person  or  $4,000  for  a  famUy  of  four 
Shrlver's  denial  thus  takes  on  the  same 
pVauslbUltv  as  his  charge  that  PresWeru 
Nixon  -blew"  a  chance  to  settle  the  Vietnam 

McOovern  speaks  no  more  of  the  contro- 
versial $1,000  idea,  leading  to  the  P«h*P^ 
erroneous  conclusion  that  *»«  ^"  ^°PJP!?^\ 
He  has  not.  however,  dropped  his  references 
to  President  Nlxons  "secret  plan  to  end  the 
Vietnwa  war  although  it  Is  amply  proved 
that  Nixon  never  said  he  had  a  'f  ^'f  P^^f^;^ 
m  fact  had  none,  and  did  not  pretend  to  ha%e 

"''^e  only  "secret  plan"  was  in  the  Im&glna- 
tloTof  th'ose  who  wished  to  deride  NUon^ 
commitment  to  end  the  ^^'a^;  a^^  Is  now 
being  repeated  endlessly  In  campaign  ora- 
tions    newspaper    advertisements    and    tele- 

^"wulUmTafire%  presidential  speechwriter 
and  tlTeless  researcher  of  poUtlcal  lore,  has 
explc^ed  the  myth  of  the  Nixon  "secret  plan 
in  an^  analysis  which  defies  chaUenge.  Con- 
ro^ed  by  the  analysis,  various  perpetra«>rs 
of  ?he  myth  have  admitted  their  error,  but 

"^^T^tl^of  the  'secret  plan"  myth  was 
apparently  Nixon's  speech  In  the  Pref fential 
nrlrnarv  c^palgn  of  1968  at  Nashau.  N.H 
?*^  7  nl^«  to  vou  the  new  leadership 
(ev^dentl'y'f  l^publlcan  admlnlstrationl  will 
end  the  war  and  win  the  peace  in  the  Pa- 
cmc  ."  This  statement  was  translated  by 
renorters  and  politicians  Into  the  Idea  that 
rpirn^xUted,%lthough  Nixon  said  he  had 

no  magic  formula,  no  gimmick"  and  If  he 
did  would  tell  Lyndon  Jobn^m. 

He  said  he  had  some  specific  Ideas  on  now 
»„  «nri  the  war    and    they  are  primarily  m 

^^'■n  ^f^o^mber  of  tiiat  year  I  lunched  alone 
wih^£^t"S^g?in  hJsulte  at  the  CrUlon 
Sotel  in  Pans.  Lodge  said  tben^d  I  l^e 
the  liberty  of  repeating  now,  that  Nlxons 
'cSnfldenJ  in  new  '^P^^^^^'l^^^T  ^ 
b«en   unrealistic.   Nixon  had  learned   there 

from  Vietnam,  at  first  experimental,  and 
soon  becoming  irreversible  policy, 
^ere  is  nothing  secret  about  ^T^ 
Nixon  did  thereafter.  He  undertook  a  oom- 
Slnauon  of  mlllUxT  and  diplomatic  prea- 
;^  t^  fSce  Banc*  to  a  «t"ement  aoo^ 
tS^n  independent  South  Vietnam.  MU  W 
p'Lure  waTappUed  ^^  ^^abodla  and^ 
Ihrough   air  support   of   South  Vietnamese 
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eround    operations,    heavy    bombing   of    the 

matlc  pressure  w»»  "f**       _,..„,  i^t   with  the 
Peking  in  direct  personal  contact  wun  ^ 
iMden  of  Hanoi's  main  supporters, 
^tue  of  ISa  could  have  been  planned  In 

roTan  aUled  Incursion.  Hanoi  ^^J.^'^ 
t^rn^  It*  outright  invasion  of  the  aouin 
^^  ^Z^.  o^pon^-^^y '^i^^^: 
^^^fnr  heavv  bombing  and  mining  the  bar 
^.'2^^;^-^anTLeonid  Brezhnev  had 
not  yet  agreed  t^r^lveNlxon^ 

On  the  evidence,  the  »f<^*\  l~r.  --nj. 
f  Jl.  on  lU  face,  joining  tl^erf  ^'^  tl^fl«^ 
Sargent  Shrlver's  pretense  that  McOovem 
Mver  proposed  tl,000-for-everybody. 

SLr^SS'^oT^'e^"-  -^-  -  ^ 

^^IXT^tUl  there  but  obscured  now 
by^roio^s  increasing  taxes  on  the  lox^ 
tJnS^M  of  investors  in  stocks  «f  J^*^ 
^^.  .od  of  primary  concern  to  at  least 
30  million  such  investors.  „  _i-n  for 

•^secret  plan"  there  was  not,  »  Pl*»  "' 
lac^.U.trlbutlon  there  crMjlnly  U.  j^ 
^^camnalgn  rocks  along  with  somewhat 
^e  t^W^i^  of  hyperbolic  nonsense. 

.From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12, 19721 
THi  SK»xT  or  ME.  NIXON  8  Szcm  Plam 
(By  William  Safire) 
WARMiNGTON  — "The  Old  Ouard  dies,  but 
WASHINGTON.       ^±L        rtnglng  words  were 
never  surrenders.    Those  ""»"^  pierre 

caUed  upon  to  surrender.  „^^^  Rouae- 

H*.  never  said  it.  A  reporter  named  »o^« 

to  his  Save  firmly  denying  he  was  the  author 
'^'^S^^XTh^a^n  in  modern  times.  With 

tape  recorders,  press  <=o'^^*if/^tf 'it  stm^- 
ouotauons,  microfilm  records---la  It  "am  P« 
slbtrto  invent  and  then  perpetuate  a  quota- 

"  consider  this  one:  "I  have  a  secret  pl«i  to 

theme  in  his  aoceptanoe  ^)e«ai .     i  om^ 

wrote  In  October   X»«»-     '■  ''"     ~   ;    .  —-nt* 
\.«^  in  a  mistake.  The  truth  is  I  wrote 

^SToir^.^  ^^.  rtTS^ -w 

mn  manv  oeople  seem  to  have.  But  i  °»/*' 

^^  ^tT^oT  nT  thrp^S 

^SJ^pu"^-  in  wir^llr.  mxon  -aid  dur- 

""USf  Mr.  Lewis  did  find,  and  what  U  most 
of^cit^l  as  the  b«U  for  ••-«'»P^'  .^ 
tii.  T*mark  of  Mr.  Nixon's  on  March  5.  1»W. 
TnI^  N*H.:  "And  I  pledge  to  you  ^^ J« 
;^w  leadership  wUl  end  the  war  and  win  the 
peace  in  the  Pacific 
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In  Imt*  1970.  John  B.  Oakea,  editor  ot  tba 
eiUtorUl  p«f«  ot  Th«  N«w  Tort;  Tlm«8.  re- 
■pond«d  to  A  new  query  on  another  uae  of  the 
"pUm"  by  eltln«  tb»  wuatb  quotation  and  aak- 
Inc :  "How  could  b«  make  eviofa  a  pledge  U  be 
dldnt  have  a  plan?"  The  Times  editor 
argrued:  "It  seema  obTtouB  that  Mr.  Nlzon 
Implied  that  be  had  a  plan  when  be  gare  bla 
pledge.  But,  as  I  aay,  It  wae  doubtless  an 
error  to  put  the  worda  In  quotes  and  U  that 
Is  what  you  want  me  to  admit,  I  am  glad  to 
do  so,  and  to  state  that  It  wont  appear  that 
way  In  this  context  again."  Nor  did  it — In 
The  Times. 

Not  everyone  was  willing  to  stop  using  the 
phrase  when  Its  unrellabUlty  was  pointed 
out.  N.B.C.'s  Edwin  Newman  replied :  "When 
I  spoke  of  a  secret  plan,  I  did  not  mean  It 
as  a  quotation.  It  was  shorthand,  which  la 
sometimes  unaToldable.  for  a  plan  that  the 
President  said  he  had  and  the  particulars 
sometimes  unavoidable,  for  a  plan  that  the 
President  said  he  had  and  the  particulars 
of  which  he  said  he  could  not  divulge  with- 
out Impairing  the  plan's  chance  of  suc- 
cess." (Italics  mine.) 

Did  Mr.  Nixon  ever  say  he  had  a  "plan," 
secret  or  otherwise?  He  did  not:  nobody  who 
htis  been  challenged  on  the  use  of  a  direct 
quotation  on  this  has  ever  come  up  with  the 
citation  of  time  or  place.  Mr.  Nixon  never 
said  it;  the  use  of  quotation  marks  Is  Inac- 
curate, unfair  and  misleading.  But  it  con- 
tinues, error  feeding  on  error,  as  a  myth  be- 
comes accepted  aa  truth.  The  question  then 
becomes — If  he  did  not  actually  say  It.  did 
he  imply  that  he  had  a  secret  plan?  His 
remarks  on  March  &.  1968,  in  Nashua,  N,H., 
were  a  pledge  "to  end  the  war  and  win  the 
peace."  He  continued  he  had  no  "pushbut- 
ton technique"  In  mind,  but  wotild  "mobilize 
our  economic  and  diplomatic  and  political 
leadership." 

Not  surprisingly,  both  press  and  political 
opponents  came  back  with  the  question 
"How?"   Newsmen   pressed  for   details,   and 


when  no  plan  was  seft  forth,  its  ataaence  was 
not«d.  The  &rst  uaa  of  the  word  "plan"  that 
I  could  find  was  In  the  March  11,  1068.  New 
York  TUnaa  subhead:  "NUon  Withholds  His 
Peace  Ideas.  Says  to  Tell  Details  of  Plan 
Would  Sap  HU  Bargaining  Strength  If  He's 
Elected."  The  Associated  Press  lead  three 
days  later  added  to  the  ld««  of  a  specific  plan, 
necssarUy  cloaked  In  secrecy:  "Richard  M. 
Nixon  says  the  reason  he  la  not  ready  to  spell 
out  the  details  of  his  plan  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  la  because  he  is  reserving  his  'big 
guns'  for  use  against  President  Johnson  if 
he  wins  the  Republican  Presidential  nomina- 
tion." 

In  that  AJ>.  story,  Mr.  Nixon  stressed  that 
he  had  "no  magic  formula,  no  gimmick.  If  I 
bad  a  gimmick  I  would  tell  Lyndon  John- 
son." The  furthest  he  would  be  drawn  Into 
a  discussion  of  a  "plan"  was  this:  "But  I  do 
have  some  specific  ideas  on  how  to  end  the 
war.  They  are  primarily  In  the  diplomatic 
area." 

That's  as  much  as  the  clips  I  have  seen 
shown  about  the  "plan."  Would  a  falrmlnded 
person  say  they  constitute  the  basis  for  an 
Inference  that  the  candidate  possessed  a  de- 
tailed, and  necessarily  sacret,  panacea  for 
the  conflict?  I  think  not^^o  more  than  one 
would  Infer  that  Senator  McGovern  has  a 
"secret  plan"  to  fulflU  his  pledge  to  bring 
back  the  prisoners  In  ninety  days. 

Throughout  the  campaign  and  on  Into 
the  years  ahead  we  can  expect  to  hear  some 
orators  and  cotnmentatore  use  a  little  In- 
flection around  "secret  plan"  that  makes  It 
sound  like  a  quotation.  The  quotation  there- 
of is  no  dark  media  conspiracy,  Just  an  ex- 
ample of  how  some  writers  and  cartoonists, 
too  lazy  to  check  source  materials,  casually 
pick  up  and  perpetuate  an.  error.  A  small  but 
hardy  band  of  newsmen,  with  no  constit- 
uency but  objectivity,  will  wince  when  they 
see  the  nonquota  quoted. 


TRIBUTE   TO  THE  HON.   DURWARD 
Q.  HALL 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JXSSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Thursday,  September  14,  1972 

Mr.    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey.   Mr. 

Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  have  paid  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri,  Dr.  Hall,  on  his 
62d  birthday,  the  last  which  he  will  enjoy 
Eis  a  Member  of  this  House.  Very  rarely 
have  the  good  doctor  and  I  agreed  on  leg- 
islative matters,  but  we  have  shared  a 
common  love  for  this  country  and  a 
common  desire  to  make  America  a  better 
place.  Our  only  differences  have  come  on 
the  means  to  arrive  at  these  goals. 

For  many  years.  Dr.  Hall  has  care- 
fully scrutinized  legislation  and  caused 
all  of  us  who  advocate  a  larger  role  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  surf 
that  all  our  "i's"  are  dotted  and  our 
"t's"  crossed,  because  if  we  fall  short  in 
this  area  we  are  sure  to  hear  about  it 
from  Dr.  Hall  and  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa,  the  other  half  of  the  Hall-Gross 
team.  But  In  this  role  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  uke  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  will  miss  Dr. 
Hall  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
I  wish  him  all  the  best  in  the  years 
ahead.  He  is  a  very  great  American  and 
this  House  and  this  Nation  are  better 
for  having  him  come  this  way. 


SENATE'-Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  freshness  of  the  morning,  for  the 
promise  of  the  new  dav.  and  for  the  hope 
of  high  accompUahinent  in  so  many  areas 
of  need.  In  the  heat  and  burden  of  these 
an.xious  days,  which  drain  our  strength 
and  demand  our  best,  we  remember  Thy 
Word,  "in  quietness  and  confidence  shall 
be  our  strength."  While  we  work  for  the 
things  which  must  be  done  now.  keep 
ev«r  before  us  the  vision  of  Thy  eternal 
kingdom.  With  the  benediction  of  the 
morning  prayer  upon  us  may  we  face  the 
toQ  of  the  day  with  real  for  the  truth, 
with  honor  held  bright,  with  hatred  of 
all  deceit  and  hjrpocrisy,  and  ^ith  the 
knowledge  that  all  great  and  noble  serv- 
ice is  based  on  magnanimity,  patience, 
and  self-giving.  Thus  may  we  have  a  part 
in  bringing  a  redeemed  world  into  the 
fullness  of  Thy  kingdom. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  went  about 
doing  good.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Piesident  pro  tempore 

^Mr.  EASTLAND'  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

u.s.  sznatb, 
Presujent  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC  ,   September  19.  1972. 
To  the   Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofBcial  duties.  I  apfjolnt  Hon.  James  B. 
Allcs.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  ol  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pre  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  state  the  first 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  the  nomination  of  Antonin  Scalia, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  18,  1972.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ON 

■  IN 


THE 
THE 


NOMINATIONS      PLACED 
SECRETARY'S       DESK  - 
COAST  GUARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Routine  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk,  In  the  Coast  Ouard. 


September  19,  1972 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
«,re  Without  objection,  the  nomlna- 
ttom  will  be  considered  and  confirmed 

"^Mr°MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
Quest  that  the  President  be  inunedifttely 
aotifled  of  the  confirmation  of  the  noml- 

^•^rACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


Nixon  administration's  intentions  to 
cloud  the  facts  surrounding  the  enact- 
ment of  a  20-percent  social  security  in- 
crease this  summer. 

Social  security  checks  now  scheduled 
for  deUvery  on  October  3  will  incorporate 
that  20-percent  increase. 

But.  along  with  the  checks,  the  social 
security  beneficiaries  will  receive  a 
printed  notice  which  will  say: 

HiGHKB  Social  SkCtmiTV  Paymewtb 
Your  social  security  payment  has  been  In- 
creased by  20  percent,  starting  with  this 
month's  check,  by  a  new  statute  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  President 
Richard  Nixon  on  July  1,  1973. 

The  President  also  signed  Into  law  a  provi- 
sion which  will  allow  your  social  security 
benefits  to  Increase  automatically  If  the  cost 
of  living  goes  up.  Automatic  benafli  increases 
will  be  added  to  your  check  to  future  years 
according  to  the  condition  set  out  In  that 
law. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. , 

iThe  remarks  Mr.  Mansfield  made 
at  tills  point  when  he  introduced  S.  4001 
are  printed  in  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness section  of  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CHURCH)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Pamela  Duffy 
may  be  en  the  floor  to  assist  me  during 
the  time  through  the  morning  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiectlon,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  was  the  request? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  a  person  named  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  be  allowed  to  stay  on 
the  floor  during  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Chair 
means  through  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Through  morning  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 


MISLEADING  THE  PUBLIC  ABOUT 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  ad- 
ministration should  be  criticized  when- 
ever it  attempts  to  mislead  the  public. 

And,  when  it  plans  to  use  public  funds 
for  such  a  purpose,  it  should  be  prevented 
from  doing  so. 

Today  I  intend  to  offer  a  resolution 
dealing  with  just  such  a  situation. 

The   resolution   is   prompted   by   the 


This  message  is  a  shameless  attempt 
to  create  the  impression  that  somehow 
the  20 -percent  increase  is  the  result  of 
Presidential  leadership. 

Actually,  the  20-percent  increase  was 
enacted  over  vigorous  and  persistent  ad- 
ministration opposition. 

I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  social  secu- 
rity recipients  should  be  misled  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  prevent  this  deception 
upon  the  28  million  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries who  will  receive  the  armounce- 
ment. 

Throughout  1972  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration persisted  In  attempts  to  keep  a 
lid  of  5  percent  on  social  security  in- 
creases, despite  growing  congressional 
sentiment  for  a  raise  that  would  deal 
more  adequately  with  the  rising  cost  of 

living. 

The  resistance  of  the  administration 
hardly  came  as  a  surpise.  It  was  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  admlnistratlan's 
record  on  social  security.  Instead  of  pur- 
suring  realistic  goals  for  adequate  retire- 
ment income,  the  administration  has 
consistently  tried  to  prevent  sensible  so- 
cial security  increases  from  being  passed. 
In  1969.  his  very  first  year.  President 
Nixon  threatened  to  veto  the  15-percent 
boost  in  social  security  which  Congress 
enacted.  He  was  willing,  at  first,  to  settle 
for  only  7  percent. 

In  1971  Congress  was  again  concerned 
about  the  widening  gap  bet-ween  social 
security  and  the  cost  of  living.  Its  mem- 
bers voted  for  a  10-percent  Increase,  even 
though  the  Nixon  administration  insisted 
that  5  percent  was  enough. 

And  so  the  sta«e  was  set  for  1972. 
Would  the  Nixon  administration  finally 
acknowledge  the  following  facts: 

That  one  out  of  every  four  older  Amer- 
icfiins  live  In  poverty? 

That  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  by 
more  than  17  percent  during  the  last 
3^2  years? 

That  among  the  worst  increases  in  liv- 
ing costs  are  goods  and  services  vitally 
needed  by  the  elderly?  Medical  care,  for 
example,  has  gone  up  by  21  percent  since 
1969,  and  medicare  now  covers  only  42 
percent  of  all  health  care  costs.  And 
property  taxes — which  hit  so  hard  at  the 
incomes  of  those  70  percent  of  the  elderly 


who  own  their  own  homes— have  gooe  up 
by  32  percent. 

That  the  number  of  elderly  living  in 
poverty  aotuaUy  Increaaed  by  100,000 
during  the  first  2  years  of  Uie  Nixon 
administration  ? 

No,  the  Nixon  administration  shut  its 
eyes  on  such  harsh  realities.  It  kept  in- 
sisting that  a  mere  5 -percent  increase 
would  be  enough. 

But  in  Congress,  a  diffwent  evaluation 
of  the  situation  was  developing. 

We  knew  that  ia  1971  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  had  looked 
closely  into  the  funding  of  our  social  se- 
curity system.  That  council,  incidentally, 
was  chaired  by  Arthur  Flemming,  now 
special  adviser  on  aging  to  President 
Nixon. 

The  council  took  a  fresh  look  at  the 
actuarial  assumptions  upon  which  the 
payment  system  was  based  and  they  saw 
that  those  assumptions  were  outdated. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  an  increase 
of  at  least  20  percent  could  be  enacted 
without  a  major  increase  in  the  payroll 
tax  and  with  no  ill-effects  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund. 

With  that  information  in  hand— and 
with  the  vigorous  support  of  national 
organizations  concerned  about  the  Na- 
tions  elderly — I  Introduced  legislation 
calling  for  the  20-percent  increase. 
Senators  of  both  parties  joined  me  in 
this  effort.  In  all.  17  Republican  Senators 
and  43  Democrats  cosponsored  an 
amendment  of  mine  originally  meant  to 
be  added  to  H.R.  1. 

When  it  became  evident,  however,  that 
action  on  H.R.  1  would  be  delayed  or 
even  deferred  beyond  1972.  I  decided  to 
offer  the  20-percent  Increase  as  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  biH.  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  late  in  June.  Here 
again.  Republicans  joined  the  effort.  The 
final  vote  of  82  to  4  included  34  Repub- 
lican votes.  The  House  vote  was  302  to 
35. 

In  the  face  of  such  congressional  re- 
sponse, what  was  the  adminlstraticoi's 
role''  Outright  opposition  and  misleading 
arguments.  The  administration  tried  al- 
most to  the  moment  of  passage,  to  defeat 
the  amendment. 

That  emissary  wag  Clark  McGregor, 
then  director  of  congressional  liaison. 
He  now  heads  up  the  committee  to  re- 
elect the  President. 

Even  after  passage,  the  President 
apparently  could  not  accept  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  acted  to  make  social  secu- 
rity more  adequate.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  charge  that  the  money  for  the  20- 
percent  increase  would  have  to  be  taken 
from  other  Gtovemment  programs.  He 
ignored  the  fact  that  Congress  had  dis- 
played sound  fiscal  responsibility  in  en- 
acting my  proposal.  The  amendment 
contained  not  only  the  20-percent  In- 
crease, but  also  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  social  security  taxes  to  pay  for 
that  increase. 

■Why,  then,  did  he  pretend  that  Con- 
gress had  acted  irresponsible?  And  If  he 
so  disapproved  our  action,  why  does  he 
now   attempt  to  claim  credit  for   it — 
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through  28  million  announoementa  now 
ready  for  mailing?   ^      ,   ^      ^  ...  .. 

In  fairness,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
practice  of  enclosing  a  Presidential  no- 
lle* with  raised  social  security  checks 
began  in  1968,  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Perhaps,  objection  should 
have  been  voiced  then. 

But  there  was  neither  deception  nor 
hypocrisy  Involved  in  President  John- 
son's case,  for  he  had  requested  the  in- 
crease covered  by  the  notice.  Unlike 
President  Nixon,  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
not  attempting  to  claim  credit  for  a 

raise  he  opposed.  .      ,    ,    „  ♦k^ 

Still  no  one  benefits— least  of  aU  the 
elderly— when  the  social  security  maU- 
ing  process  Is  used  for  narrow,  partisan 
advantage  And  this  practice  should  stop 
immediately  to  prevent  social  security 
from  becoming  a  political  footb&U. 

President  Nixon  has  no  entiUement 
whatever  to  try  and  grab  the  credit  for 
increases  in  social  security  benefits  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  The  truth  is  that 
nearly  1.5  million  older  Americans  would 
have  added  to  the  poverty  roUs  If  the 
Nixon  policies  on  social  security  had  pre- 
vailed over  the  past  3V2  years. 

Mr  President,  the  following  resolution 
speaks  for  itself.  It  offers  a  means  for 
dealing  with  the  present  deception  whUe 
preventing  similar  hypocrisy  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  resolution  reads: 
S.  Rn.  307 

Where*-  the  Social  a«<=^ty  "y" J^^  "^f^ 
ptotKtM  workers  and  their  famUlee  Jrom  lo« 
or   earnings   because   of   retirement,   death. 

°'5?Siili*^'a8  mliuon  individuals  receive 
Social  Security  beneflta.  including  18  mU- 
llon  individuals  age  86  or  older; 

Wherea.  the  Social  Security  »?»»•  J^^^^P- 
10  million  Americans,  who  would  otherwUe 
live    in   poverty,   to   live   above   the   poverty 

^^^^«M  19  out  of  20  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries wouJd  be  unable  to  achieve  a 
moderate  standard  of  living  without  their 
Social  Security  payments: 

Whereas  94  million  workers  are  engaged  in 
employment  that  Is  covered  under  the  Social 
Security  system; 

Whereas  28  mUllon  Social  Security  bene- 
flclanee  will  receive  a  20  percent  l^c^ea*.  m 
their  cash  benefits  payable  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  92-338.  which  was  enacted  on 
July  1. 1972;  ,  . 

Whereas  a  notice  of  such  Increase  m 
monthly  cash  benefits  wUl  be  Included  with 
the  October  3,  1972  payment; 

Whereas  the  Inclusion  In  the  noUce  of  the 
name  of  any  candidate  for  public  elective 
office  Is  likely  to  inject  partisan  politics  Into 
the  Social  Security  system; 

Whereas  the  incumbent  president  strongly 
opposed  the  pasaage  of  the  20  percent  Social 
Security  cash  benefit  Increase; 

Whereas  any  notice  of  such  Increase  that 
makes  menUon  of  the  incumbent  president, 
who  la  a  candidate  for  public  office,  wUl  result 
in  an  erroneous  impression  that  he  supported 
the  enactment  of  such  Increase;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Retolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  S*nate 
that:  WTienever  any  official  notice  U  given 
to  any  Social  Security  beaaflclary  which  an- 
noimces  or  explains  any  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  cash  benefits  payable  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  the  result  of  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  02-888.  or  any  sub- 
sequent law,  such  notice  shall  not  contain 
the  n»me  of.  or  refer  to — 

(1)  any  individual  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
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public  elective  office  at  the  time  such  notice 
la  given; 

(2)  any  Individual  who  holds  a  pubUo 
elective  office  at  the  tlma  such  noUce  la 
given;  or 

(3)  any  public  elective  office. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  resolution  to 

the  desk. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bintsen). 
in  support  of  the  resolution,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Statement  by  Senatok  Bentsen 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  having  this  dis- 
cussion thU  mornmg  to  sec  the  record 
straight  on  Social  Security. 

The  Social  Security  checks  to  be  mailed 
in  October  wUl  reflect  a  20%  Increased  voted 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Congress.  Attached  to 
these  checks  the  Administration  plans  to  have 
a  message,  signed  by  the  President,  reveal- 
ing to  the  recipients  that  Richard  M.  NUcon 
signed  that  increase  into  law.  as  well  as  the 
earlier  16%  mcrease  also  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  Congress.  The  Implication  Is 
that  the  President,  through  forceful  advo- 
cacy, has  succeeded  in  channeling  a  more 
adequate  retirement  mcome  Into  the  pockets 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Republicans  hope  that  message  will 
be  translated  mio  mUUons  of  votes  for  their 
party  In  November. 

What  are  the  facts?  Has  the  Republican 
Party  been  the  champion  of  the  elderly  In 
their  efforts  to  achieve  a  standard  of  living 
which  at  least  approachea  the  poverty  line? 
The  answer  must  be  a  resounding  "No." 

The  Administration  record  on  Social  Se- 
curity, as  on  a  myriad  of  Issues  confronting 
the  elderly,  has  been  to  oppose,  oppose,  op- 
pose, and  then  to  take  credit  when  the  Con- 
gress acts. 

On  June  26.  1971.  PresKJent  Nixon  declared 
that  "the  generation  over  66  Is  a  very  special 
group  which  faces  very  special  problems — It 
deserves  very  special  attention.  That  Is  why 
we  have  been  moving  to  Insure  that  our  older 
citizens  get  that  special  attention  that  they 

Mr.  NUon's  leadership  in  providing  "spe- 
cUl  attention"  led  him  to  oppose  a  16% 
Increase  In  SocUl  Security  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  he  threatened  to  veto  the  In- 
crease, suggested  only  T% .  and  then  signed 
the  bill  Into  law  only  because  the  Congress 
made  It  a  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  bill,  which 
he  badly  wanted. 

When  over  60  members  of  the  Senate 
Joined  as  co-sponsors  of  a  20%  Increase  In 
benefits  this  year.  Mr.  Nixon  promptly  la- 
beled It  "Irresponsible."  Was  that  the  "spe- 
cial attention"  he  referred  to  In  1971? 

Now.  of  covirse,  the  President  is  trying  to 
sell  the  Idea  that  he  was  behind  the  20% 
Increase,  but  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  buy  that  kind  of  showmanship. 

Getting  adequate  Social  Security  Increases 
from  Mr.  Nixon  Is  like  pulling  teeth;  he 
kicks  and  screams  during  the  operation  and 
then  after  It's  over,  he  brags  how  good  he 

And  of  course.  Social  Security  Is  not  the 
only  field  affecting  the  elderly  which  has 
received  the  Administration's  hand  of  "spe- 
cial attention." 

It  took  three  years  for  the  President  to 
send  Congress  his  message  on  the  aging. 

It  took  three  years  for  the  Administration 
to  end  Its  opi>osltton  to  major  funding  In- 
creases needed  for  the  Administration  on 
Aging. 

It  took  two  years  for  the  Administration 
to  drop  Us  opposition  to  nutrition  for  the 
elderly  legislation. 


And  the  Administration  opposes  to  tMi 
day  my  bUl  outlawing  dlsorUolnatlon  in  Oo*. 
emment  employment  despite   an  88-0  toU 

for  It  In  the  Senate. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  advances  m 
have  made  over  the  last  several  years  for 
elderly  Americans  have  been  achieved  largely 
through  constant  prodding  from  the  Con- 
gress with  the  Administration  supplying  the 
rhetoric  and  then  stepping  In  to  claUn  credit 
for  measures  It  has  originally  opposed. 

Older  Americans  are  too  Intelligent  to  be 
deceived  by  maneuvers  like  these. 

They  want  to  see  action,  and  they  are 
seeing  It  from  the  Congress— from  men  like 
Senator  Church  and  Senator  Eagleton  and 
Senator  Williams— men  who  have  not  been 
satisfied  to  reply  with  words  but  who  have 
produced  meaningful  legislation. 

And  no  amount  of  Madison  Avenue  press 
agentry  can  obscure  that  fact. 

The  Congress  enacted  a  30' >  hike  In  So- 
cial Security  benefits  because  we  recognized 
some  hard  facts. 

We  recognized  that  benefits,  even  with 
the  10%  rise  enacted  in  March  1971,  con- 
tinued to  fall  some  $300  below  the  poverty 
threshold  for  a  single  aged  person. 

We  recognized  that  25%    of  the  20  mil- 
lion older  Americans  are  living   In  poverty. 
We  recognized   that  the  ravages  of  Infla- 
tion had  fallen  most  severely  on  people  over 
66  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

Furthermore,  we  knew  that  the  20 Tc  in- 
crease would  not  be  substantially  Inflation- 
ary. In  fact,  the  actuarial  assumptions  behind 
the  Increase  had  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  1971  Social  Security  Advisory  Council, 
Including  Dr.  Arthur  Flemmlng  (Chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Advlaory  Council  and 
the  President's  Special  Consultant  on 
Aging). 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  92nd  Congress  owes 
no  apology  to  older  Americans  for  Its  ptr- 
slstent  efforts  to  Improve  the  lives  of  our 
elderly  citizens. 

But  this  Administration  owes  20  million 
Americans  an  explanation  as  to  why  it  has 
been  so  tardy  to  embrace  Initiatives  by  the 
Democratic  Party  to  give  our  elderly  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
by  Sargent  Shriver  on  the  same  subject 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SinuvsB  Statement  on  Sociai.  SEcrarrT 

For  more  than  18  million  older  Americans. 
October  3  is  going  to  be  an  Important  day.  It 
Is  going  to  b«  a  day  of  hope. 

For  18  million  older  Americans,  October 
3  is  the  day  they  wUl  receive  their  monthly 
Soclal  Security  checks.  It  te  going  to  be  the 
day  their  benefits  will  contain  20  percent 
more  than  the  month  before.  It  Is  going  to 
mean  $161  a  month  for  the  average  rettred 
worker  who  received  only  $100  a  month  In 
1969.  It  Is  going  to  mean  $270  a  month  for  the 
tvplcal  retired  couple  who  received  only  $170 
In  1969.  And  It  Is  going  to  mean  that  almost 
1 4  million  persons  over  the  age  of  65  will  be 
lifted  out  of  poverty. 

Unfortunately.  October  3  Social  Security 
checks  will  also  contain  very  misleading  mef.- 
sage;  that  message  has  been  printed  and  'J- 
now  being  Inserted  for  mailing. 

"Your  Social  Security  payment  has  been 
Incretised  by  20  percent,  starting  with  this 
month's  check,  by  a  new  statute  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  President 
Richard  Nixon  on  July  1.  1972. 

"The  President  also  signed  Into  law  a  provi- 
sion which  wlU  allow  your  Soclal  Security 
benefits  to  Increase  autozoatleally  If  the  cost 
of  living  goes  up.  Automatic  benefit  Increases 
will  be  added  to  your  chock  In  future  years 
according  to  the  conditions  set  out  In  that 
law." 
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with  this  single  piece  of  paper,  Richard 
Nixon  is  trying  to  make  mllltona  of  the  na- 
uon's  elderly  think  that  he  is  responsible  for 
hrtfiKlng  them  the  Income  security  which 
toe/have  needed  for  so  long.  He  Is  clalmtag 
owllt  for  hard-fought  Congressional  battles 
oTwhich  he  has  oonslrtently  been  on  the 

other  side. 

This  message,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 
ta  nothing  more  than  one  more  misleading 
piece  of  Republican  campaign  literature. 

Let's  look  at  the  record. 

When  Richard  Nixon  took  office  he  had  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  review  landmark 
legislation  for  the  elderly  which  a  rwponslve 
Congress  had  enacted  over  the  years,  to  Im- 
proTe  on  what  had  already  been  done,  and 
to  strike  out  to  new  directions. 

He  had  the  chance  to  give  a  powerftil  push 
to  the  kind  of  new  actions  needed  not  only 
to  assure  a  secure  old  age  but  a  satisfying 
old  age  for  20  million  Americana  now  65  years 
and  older — and  many  mUllona  more  to  come. 

Instead,  Richard  Nixon  missed  the  boat. 
In  fact,  it  looks  as  If  he  want«d  to  sink  It. 

In  1969  he  proposed  a  7  percent  Increase 
in  Social  Security.  The  Democratic  Congress 
enacted  a  15  percent  tocrease  over  Richard 
Nixon's  vigorous  opposition  and  threatened 

veto. 

In  1971  the  Administration  agato  proposed 
only  a  5  percent  tocrease  whUe  Congress 
voted  10  percent. 

For  1972  he  proposed  a  5  percent  tocrease 
In  SocUl  Security.  The  Democratic  Congress 
enacted  a  20  percent  tocrease.  And  Richard 
NUon  reluctantly  signed  the  bUl  calling  It 
•fiscally  Irresponsible"  and  "inflationary." 
Mr.  NUon  falsely  implied  that  the  rise  In 
benefits  would  necessarily  draw  funds  from 
other  programs.  The  fact,  of  course.  Is  that 
Congress  provided  for  adeqtiate  fundtog  with 
a  modest  tocrease  to  payroll  taxes  and  new 
accounting  techniques. 

At  the  same  time.  Richard  Nixon  pointed 
out  that  Soclal  Security  beneflta  have  gone 
up  a  total  of  61  percent  stoce  he  took  office. 
That  Is  true  when  all  the  tocreaaes  are  com- 
pounded together.  But  tf  Richard  NUon  had 
hlB  way  the  compounded  total  would  have 
been  only  18  percent.  The  cost  of  living  has 
also  gone  up  18  percent  under  Richard  Nixon. 
If  Richard  Nixon  had  gotten  his  way  there 
would  have  no  tocrease  to  real  retirement  in- 
come for  the  elderly  at  all. 

The  Social  Sectirlty  tocreasee  enacted  by 
the  Congress  have  meant  $400  more  per  year 
for  the  average  retired  worker  than  Richard 
Nixon  wanted  him  to  have. 

Tet  now  Richard  Nixon  has  sent  a  meaaage 
to  every  Soclal  Security  beneficiary  trying  to 
take  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
20  percent  tocrease.  It  certainly  Is  strange 
that  the  message  doesn't  list  Senator 
Church's  name,  or  Senator  Long's,  or  Con- 
gressman Mills',  or  the  name  of  any  other 
Senator  or  Congressman  who  labored  so  long 
for  this  landmark  bUI ! 

Older  Americans  should  not — must  not— 
be  used  as  a  political  device.  The  elderly  to 
America  resent  that  attitude. 

They  know  that  It  was  the  Congrees  which 
fought  for  their  dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  stood  ready 
to  backup  its  promises  with  performance 
while  the  White  House  refused  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities. 

Partisan  politics  has  found   Its  place   to 
everyone's    Social    Security    envelope    this 
month. 
It  does  not  belong  there. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  from  the  15  minutes  allocated  to 
me. 


"nie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  scxne  28  million  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  will  be  receiving  no- 
tices this  October  crediting  President 
Nlxc«i  with  this  20-pcrcent  increase? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  clear  inference  is  that  the  increase 
not  only  was  signed  but  also  approved 
by  the  President,  when  the  facts  are  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  ask  a  series  of  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  1968  the  President,  who  was  then  a 
candidate,  promised  to  give  priority  to 
the  problems  of  poverty  among  the  aging 
and  to  generate  solutions  which  are 
thoughtful,  workable,  and  effective? 
Does  the  Senator  recall  him  making  that 
statement? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  recall  the  statement 
very  well.  It  figured  very  prominently  in 
the  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  reso- 
lution be  not  referred  to  committee  at 
this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  report  the  resolution. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  367)  to  prohibit  any 
notice  of  an  Increase  to  Social  Security  pay- 
ments from  referrtog  to  any  todlvldual  who 
is  a  candidate  for  public  elective  office. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  The  resolution 
will  go  over  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
1970  the  Democrats  in  Congress  spon- 
sored a  15 -percent  social  security  in- 
crease?   

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
administration  opposed  this  increase, 
arguing  instead  for  a  7-percent  increase? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  also  true. 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  And  later  agreed  to 
raise  it  to  10  percent,  which  would  have 
been  outstripped  by  rising  prices  at  that 
time  because  of  inflationary  pressures? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  Is  an  accurate 
statement  of  what  happened. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
President  threatened  to  veto,  bxit  later, 
even  in  spite  of  the  threat,  signed  the 
bill  for  a  15-percent  increase  in  1970? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  "Yes.  It  was  something 
of  a  shotgim  wedding. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  correct  that  In 
1971  the  Nixon  administration  urged 
Congress  not  to  upset  the  delicate  bal- 
ance by  approving  a  social  security  in- 
crease exceeding  5  percent? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.    RIBICOPP.    And    <fld    Congress 
again  reject  the  President's  suggestion? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  Congress  ultimate- 
ly enacted  an  Increase  of  20  percent. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Bxrt  in  1971  it  was  a 
10-percent  increase. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  in  1971. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  1972  we  had  the 
same  situation  prevailing,  with  the  Pres- 
ident recommending  a  5-percent  Increase 
and  Congress  recomniending  and  actual- 
ly passing  a  20-percent  increase.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  also  an  accurate 
statement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  President  then  labeled  the  action 
of  Congress  highly  inflationary  and 
fiscally  irresponsible? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Ye«.  He  made  that 
statement  at  the  time  he  signed  the  bill, 
clearly  indicating  that  he  still  opposed 
it,  even  as  he  signed  it.  Yet.  he  signed 
it  anyway,  while  castigating  Congress 
for  taking  action  that  he  complained 
was  Inflationary  and  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble. I  found  it  hard  to  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's reasoning  in  labeling  the  measure 
fiscally  irresponsible,  because  it  con- 
tained adjustments  in  the  social  security 
tax  that  paid  for  the  increase.  So  it  con- 
tributed in  no  way  to  enlarging  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  amounted  to  scrupulous 
fiscal  responsibility,  as  that  term  has 
always  been  used  in  the  past,  and  there- 
fore the  President's  statement  msule  no 
sense  to  me. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  If  the  President's  po- 
sition had  prevailed,  is  it  not  true  that  an 
additional  1.5  million  older  Americans 
would  now  be  on  the  poverty  rolls  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  The  Senator  sUtea 
the  proposition  correctly.  If,  d\uing  the 
last  3>4  years,  since  President  Nixon  be- 
came the  Chief  Executive,  Congress  had 
followed  his  lead  on  social  security,  the 
effect  of  the  continuing  inflation  would 
have  enlarged  the  number  of  elderly  peo- 
ple living  t>eneath  the  poverty  Une  by 
1.5  million  persons. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  other  words,  be- 
cause of  the  i:>emocratic  leadership  in 
this  Congress,  the  average  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary  will  receive  $400  more 
per  year  to  buy  food,  medicine,  and  other 
necessities.  Is  not  that  figure  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  figure  Is  correct. 
"We  actually  have  been  able  to  Improve 
the  relative  financial  status  of  the  elderly 
by  a  modest  amount,  by  virtue  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Democratic  Congress  to  fol- 
low the  President's  lead  on  social  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  So  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  joined  in  by 
many  others,  including  myself,  is  to  make 
it  clear  that  a  President  who  does  every- 
thing that  he  possibly  can  to  keep  social 
security  payments  down,  who  actually 
opposed  the  increased  social  security 
paj-ments  authored  by  the  Democratic 
Congress,  should  not  be  entitled  to  take 
credit  for  that  increase. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution.  I  think  the  Nixon  case  is 
particularly  flagrant.  It  may  hatve  been 
a  bad  practice  in  the  past  for  any  Presi- 
dent to  enclose  a  notice  of  this  kind  It 
did  not  really  become  objectionable,  how- 
ever, until  a  President  did  so  who  actual- 
ly opposed  the  increase  and  therefore 
lacked  any  entitlement  whatever  to  the 
credit  he  seeks  to  grab. 

I  thhik  the  element  of  hypocrisy  here 
is  so  shameless  that  it  calls  out  for  a 
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resolution  of  this  kind  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice  not  only  for  the  Incumbent  Presi- 
dent  but  for  future  Presidents  as  weU. 
Mr.  RDBICOFF.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho,  who  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  congres- 
sional efforts  to  aid  the  elderly.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  senior  citizens  in 
this  country,  some  28  milUon  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries,  owe  a  debt  of  graUtude 
and  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  continued  leadership,  un- 
derstanding,   and   compassion   for   the 
problems  of  the  elderly  of  America.  As 
one  Senator.  1  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
and  thank  him  for  all  he  has  done  over 

the  years. 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Sena^r 
from  Connecticut  for  his  kindness.  He 
joins  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution.  He, 
of  course,  has  been  consistent  in  his  sup- 
port for  more  adequate  social  security 
payments  through  the  years. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  CR^NSTONl  for  not  to  exceed 

15  minutes.  ,^    .^     *   „„  .„ 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  20.percent 
social  security  increase  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  June,  I  should  like  to  add  my 
support  to  the  comments  and  actions 
taken  today  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho;  and  I  should  like  to 
Join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  praising  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  over  so  long  a  period  of  time 
on  this  and  related  issues. 

Evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  the  ad- 
ministration   is    seen    by    Members    of 
Congress  every  day  and  Its  effects  are 
increasingly  felt  by  the  American  peo- 
ple How  many  times  have  we  been  told 
bv  representatives  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration  that    the    President   will   not 
support   this   employment   program,   or 
that  povertv  bill,  or  that  legal  assistance 
agency— only  to  pick  up  the  paper  the 
next  dav   and  read  faUaclous  rhetoric 
about  what  the  President  allegedly  has 
done    for    unemployed    Americans,    for 
poverty-stricken  Americans,  and  for  law 
and  order  In  America. 

The  statement  to  be  mailed  to  social 
security  beneficiaries,  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident seeks  to  take  credit  for  something 
which,  in  fact,  he  opposed,  is  the  latest 
and  perhaps  most  transparent  example. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Nixon's  Amer- 
ica is  one  in  which  only  the  needs  of  the 
favored  few  are  represented.  There 
seems  to  be  no  place  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
America  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  111, 
the  lonely,  and  the  hungry. 

Men  and  women  who  are  eager  to 
work  and  weU  qualified  to  work  but  who 
cannot  find  work,  because  of  an  inflated, 
jobless  economy;  people  who  cannot 
break  out  of  the  recurring  cycle  of  pov- 
erty, because  of  the  distorted  priorities 
of  this  administration;  the  aged  who 
have  given  their  productive  lives  to  the 
Nations  economy— aU  these  people  seem 
not  to  exist  In  Mr.  Nixon's  America. 

This  adminlstraUon  is  very  responsive 
to  ITT  and  corporate  finance,  but  not 
to  the  needs  of  ordinary  people. 
Congress  has  tried  again  and  agaixi  to 


convince  the  preeent  administration  to 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
cans—all Americans — and  again  and 
again  Nixon  has  refused  to  act. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration, which  called  this  20  per- 
cent social  security  increase  "inflation- 
ary" and  said  that  it  would  endanger  the 
"integrity  of  the  trust  fund"  should  now 
try  to  dupe  the  public  into  believing  that 
this  increase  is  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts.  In  point  of  fact,  this  in- 
crease had  to  be  pressed  upon  him  by 
Congress.  v.  ,    o 

Two  and  a  half  months  ago,  while  Sen- 
ator Church  was  arduously  pursuing  the 
20  percent  increase  in  benefits,  adminis- 
tration representatives  were  walking  the 
Halls  of  Congress  telling  Members  that 
the  President  would  not  support  more 
than  a  cost  of  living  increase  of  5  per- 
cent. When  we  pointed  out  that  property 
taxes  alone  have  risen  14.3  percent  in 
the  last  year,  food  prices  and  medical 
care  have  risen  nearly  6  percent  and  4.7 
million  elderly  persons  live  in  poverty 
with  a  median  income  of  about  $37  a 
week,  the  President  nonetheless  said  he 
would  oppose  anything  over  5  percent  be- 
cause, he  said,  it  would  be  inflaUonaxy. 
Now  he  wants  to  claim  credit  for  a  20 
percent  increase.  The  American  people 
will  not  be  fooled  by  this  administration 
sleight-of-hand. 

It  is  fortunate  for  social  security  re- 
cipients that  this  increase  was  enacted 
by  Congress  before  the  election.  Other- 
wise it  might  well  have  been  still  an- 
other item  on  the  long  list  of  positive, 
responsible,  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress   which   was    vetoed   by   President 

Nixon.  .    ^_ 

This  same  administration  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  the  elderly  is  reflected 
m  other  capital  cities,  notably  in  Sacra- 
mento. Only  after  hundreds  of  elderly 
citizens  threatened  to  march  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  Executive  Office  did  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  begrudingly  sign  leg- 
islation—enacted by  a  Democratic  State 
legislature— to  pass  along  $12  of  this  so- 
cial security  Increase  to  recipients  of  old 
age  pensions.  The  Governor's  represent- 
ative in  Washington  has  informed  Sen- 
ator TtmNEY  and  me  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  the  Governor  support 
either  of  the  bills  we  have  offered  to  en- 
sure that  social  security  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive the  increase  intended  for  them  by 
the  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Railroad  Retirement.  I  filed  on  Septem- 
ber 14  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  recommend- 
ing a  similar  20  percent  Increase  in  rail- 
road   retirement    benefits— an    increase 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  enacted  by 
Congress.  Based  on  his  behavior  in  the 
case  of  social  security.  I  suspect  that  the 
President  may  well  try  to  take  credit  for 
this  Increase  as  well. 
I  would  like  to  clear  the  record  now. 
At  no  time,  as  railroad  retirement  bill 
proceeded    through    Congress,    did    the 
Nixon  administration  lend  any  support 
whatever  to  the  20  percent  increase  In 
annuities  for  railroad  retirees.  In  fact, 
in  an  August  9  letter  to  the  conunlttee 
while  we  were  corvsldering  a  20-percent 


Incretise.  the  Executive  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  stated. 

We  would  reoommeiul:  tbat  the  CongrMi 
provide  a  6  percent  ooet  of  living  IncrsMe, 


The  same  position  the  administratloD 
took  on  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Church  which  would  prohibit  partisan 
misrepresentation  In  social  security  an- 
nouncements. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  yield 

to  me? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

TRUTH   IN    SOCIAL   SECURUV 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
3  more  than  27  million  persons  will  re- 
ceive social  security  checks  reflecting  a 
20 -percent  increase  in  payments. 

Tliey  may  well  receive  in  the  same  en- 
velope a  notice  reporting  that  President 
Nixon  signed  the  law  granting  this 
increase. 

The  notice  probably  will  not  reflect  the 
fact  that  the  administration  opposed  the 
20 -percent  increase,  just  as  it  had  op- 
posed other  increases  In  the  past  3'/2 
years. 

For  the  record,  let  us  compare  the  ad- 
ministration's positions  and  congres- 
sional action  on  social  security. 

In  1969,  the  President  asked  for  a  7- 
percent  Increase  and  threatened  to  veto, 
but  did  not,  the  15-percent  increase  voted 
by  Congress. 

In  1971,  the  administration,  ignoring 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
advocated  only  a  7 -percent  raise  In  social 
security.  The  Congress  voted  a  15-per- 
cent increase. 

And  in  1972,  the  President  pressed  to 
limit  the  increase  to  5  percent  and  then, 
in  signing  the  bill,  charged  that  the  20- 
percent  increase  was  "fiscally  irrespon- 
sible." 

Of  course,  no  such  warning  will  be 
included  in  the  notice  accompanying  the 
October  social  security  checks,  and  for 
good  reason.  Congress  made  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  social  security  taxes  to 
cover  the  added  costs. 

If  the  President's  positions  over  the 
past  3  years  had  prevailed,  almost  1.5 
million  older  persons  would  have  been 
added  to  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  unhappy  fact  Is  that  as  of  this 
year,  one  out  of  four  older  Americans 
live  in  poverty. 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  while  the 
cost  of  hving  has  risen  17  percent  in  the 
past  3  Vz  years,  the  costs  of  food,  medical 
care,  .and  property  taxes,  items  which 
hit  older  citizens  particularly  hard,  have 
risen  even  faster. 

It  is  the  unhappy  fact  that  the  number 
of  older  citizens  Uving  in  poverty  in- 
creased by  100,000  in  the  first  2  years  of 
the  present  administration. 

No  wonder  the  administration  is  not 
anxious  to  pubUcize  those  figures  and  its 
record  on  social  security. 

But  that  record  and  what  the  adminis- 
tration may  try  to  indicate  in  the  notice 
to  accompany  the  October  social  security 
checks  should  remind  all  of  us  of  the 
advice  from  a  former  high  official  of  this 
administration: 


one  would  be  better  Informed,  U  instead 
of  iStenmg  to  wHat  we  eay.  watch  what  we 
do. 
That  is  turning  out  to  be  better  advice 

tban  anyone  feared.        

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore  At  this  time  the  distinguished  Sen- 
litor'from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  is  to 
be  recognized. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
out  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore  What  disposition  will  be  made  of 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNiY)  ? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  the  Senator  from 
California  follow  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  pending  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  other 
Senators  in  supporting  the  Senate  res- 
olution to  keep  narrow  partisan  politics 
out  of  the  social  security  program.  I 
have  long  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  imder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  .  It  is 
typical  of  his  leadership  that  he  success- 
fully guided  the  20-percent  social  secur- 
ity increase  through  Congress  and  se- 
cured its  adoption  on  June  29. 1972.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that 
much-needed  social  security  increase. 
Without  this  long  overdue  increase, 
elderly  Americans  would  continue  to  see 
their  standard  of  living  decline  In  the 
face  of  inflation. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  is  using 
public  funds  to  create  the  misleading 
impression  that  this  20-percent  Increase 
Is  the  result  of  his  leadership. 

Por  when  the  first  social  security 
checks  containing  this  Increase  are  de- 
livered to  28  million  beneficiaries  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  1972,  they  will  be  accompanied 
by  the  following  printed  notice: 
I'  Tour  Social   Security   payment   has  been 

Increased  by  20  percent,  starting  with  this 
month's  check,  by  a  new  statute  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  on  July  1,  1972. 

The  President  also  signed  Into  law  a  pro- 
vision which  win  allow  your  Social  Secxirlty 
benefits  to  increase  automatically  If  the 
oost  of  living  goes  up.  Automatic  benefit 
Increases  will  be  added  to  your  check  In  fu- 
ture years  according  to  the  conditions  set  out 
In  that  law. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  a  Federal  Po- 
litical Commission  as  we  have  a  Federal 
Trade  Conmiisslon.  it  would  be  forced  to 
lasue  a  restraining  order  on  this  state- 
ment because  It  is  false  and  misleading: 
ITie  President  not  only  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  20-percent  increase  but,  in 
fact,  opposed  it.  He  supported  an  in- 


crease so  much  lower  that  it  would  hardly 
have  been  enough  to  cover  the  inflatiwi 
which  had  eroded  the  Incomes  of  saaior 
citizens  since  the  previous  social  security 
Incresise  In  1971. 

No  one  political  leader  should  claim 
credit  for  the  20-percent  increase.  It  was 
strongly  supported  by  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion of  82  Senators  and  302  Representa- 
tives. But  even  more  important,  it  is  ex- 
tremely misleading  for  the  same  Presi- 
dent who  vigorously  opposed  this  vital 
legislation  to  claim  credit  for  its  enact- 
ment now. 

The  record  is  clear.  President  Nixon 
fought  against  a  20-percent  increase, 
holding  out  imtil  the  end  for  a  mere  5 
percent;  in  doing  so,  he  wposed  his  own 
White  House  Coimcil  on  the  Aging. 

When  he  reluctantly  signed  this  leg- 
islation on  July  1,  1972,  he  described  the 
20-percent  Increase  as  "inflationary"  and 
"fiscally  Irresponsible" — despite  congres- 
sional provision  for  adequate  funding 
with  only  a  modest  Increase  in  payroll 
taxes. 

That  is  consistent  with  his  economics. 
His  idea  is  that  a  dollar  spent  for  health, 
for  education,  for  adequate  social  secu- 
rity, or  for  legal  services  for  the  poor,  is 
always  inflationary,  but  a  dollar  spent  in 
Vietnam  or  on  a  space  shuttle  or  on  an 
unneeded  aircraft  carrier  or  on  a  com- 
pletely and  wholly  inexcusable  tax  loop- 
hole for  the  rich  is  soimd  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. And  I  think  the  people  of  this 
country  will  see  that  as  this  campaign 
goes  on. 

In  1969.  the  President  proposed  only  a 
7 -percent  social  security  increase  and 
strongly  opposed  the  15-percent  increase 
enacted  by  Congress. 

In  1971  the  administration  proposed 
only  a  5 -percent  increase  while  Congress 
approved  a  10 -percent  increase.  It  has 
been  the  consistent  view  of  this  adminis- 
tration that  it  is  somehow  "fiscally  irre- 
sponsible" to  make  life  decent  and  bear- 
able for  millions  of  elderly  Americans. 

In  light  of  this  record,  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  President  Nixon  claiming 
credit  for  the  increase  they  will  find  in 
their  social  security  envelopes  in  October. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  wUl 
support  Senator  Church's  resolution.  In 
doing  so,  it  will  show  that  it  finds  mis- 
leading partisanship  unacceptable  in 
connection  with  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  aspects 
of  this  social  security  matter  which  need 
clearing  up  at  this  time.  The  way  the 
social  security  incresise  is  working  the 
Congress  is  voting  an  Increase  for  social 
security  recipients  who  are  desperately  in 
need,  but  the  money  is  being  taken  away 
from  them  at  the  local  level.  This  Is  hap- 
pening particularly  in  public  housing  and 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  what  is 
happening  lies  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
President. 

As  the  Senators  know,  there  is  a  cell- 
ing on  the  amount  which  public  housing 
authorities  can  charge  public  housing 
tenants :  It  is  25  percent  of  their  income. 
■When  the  increase  in  social  security 
was  adopted,  social  security  recipients 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  public 
housing  tenants,  assumed  they  would 
get  the  full  20  percent  as  an  addition  to 
their  incomes.  This  is  what  Congress  In- 


tended. Instead,  public  housing  tenants 
started  to  receive  notices  within  a  few 
weeks  from  housing  authorities  saying 
that  their  rents  would  go  up.  taking  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  pubUc  housing  authorities  raising 
rents  in  this  maimer.  This  is  so  because 
Congrress  has  appropriated  $130  million 
to  help  the  local  public  housing  authori- 
ties reduce  the  cost  of  operating  their 
housing  projects.  But  Mr.  Nixon  refuses 
to  spend  that  money.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing the  money,  he  encourages  the  local 
public  housing  authorities  to  take  25 
percent  of  the  increase.  These  moneys 
have  been  appropriated  by  Congress, 
and  he  has  refused  to  spend  them. 

This  Is  an  inexcusable  strategy  which 
gives  social  security  recipients  money 
with  one  hand  and  takes  it  away  with 
the  other. 

Another  problem  is  that  in  most 
States,  those  who  receive  old  age  as- 
sistance will  lose  dollar  for  dollar  any 
increase  they  receive  in  their  social  se- 
curity benefits.  For  example,  a  widow 
getting  $100  a  month  from  social  secu- 
rity and  $60  a  month  in  old  age  assist- 
ance benefits  will  get  no  benefit  from 
this  Increase.  Since  the  20 -percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  will  add  $20 
to  her  social  security  income,  her  old- 
age  assistance  in  these  States  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  full  $20. 

For  others,  the  social  security  in- 
crease will  mean  that  they  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  old-age  assistance.  Losing 
this  eligibility  is  critical,  because  it  will 
mean  that  these  senior  citizens  will  also 
lose  all  or  part  of  their  medicaid  and 
food  stamp  benefits. 

In  Mlrmesota.  the  terrible  problems  I 
have  just  described  are  not  limited  to  a 
few.  Sixty  percent  of  the  23,000  elderly 
citizens  who  receive  old-age  assistance— 
about  14,000  senior  citizens — will  be  in 
danger  of  losing  all  of  their  social  secu- 
rity increase.  These  are  the  poorest  of 
the  poor — living  in  small  apartments, 
often  alone,  faced  by  soaring  inflation 
which  hits  them  much  harder  than  it 
does  other  people. 

Another  2,000  dderly  Minnesotans  will 
lose  all  entitlement  to  old-age  assistance 
as  a  result  of  the  20-percent  social  se- 
curity increase — and  will  thereby  lose  all 
or  part  of  their  medicaid  and  food  stamp 
benefits. 

Xs  I  have  said,  rolling  back  Increases 
ir.  public  housing  rents  the  President  can 
Jo  himself  by  simply  using  the  money 
wliich  Congress  has  appropriated.  But 
Congress  itself  must  act  to  make  it  man- 
datory for  the  States  to  pass  through  the 
20-percent  social  security  increase  by 
preventing  cuts  in  old-age  assistance, 
medicaid,  and  food  stamp  programs. 

Mr.  President,  two  recent  articles  by 
Robert  T.  Smith,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  point  out  the  poignant  human 
side  of  the  problem  I  have  Just  been 
discussing. 

Mr.  Smith  describes  what  happened  a 
year  ago  when  the  last  social  security 
Increase  was  passed.  A  msm  in  Min- 
neapolis received  a  $9  per  month  In- 
crease— only  to  see  his  rent  for  public 
housing  go  up  $6.  his  medicare  jump 
$1.40.  and  his  old-age  assistance  decrease 
by  $5  a  month.  Thus,  he  actually  lost 
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$2.40  Instead  of  receiving  any  social  se- 
curity Increaae.  ^    „ ,  .^. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
must  act  now  to  Insure  that  this  20-per- 
cent increase  will  not  be  Illusory  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  by  Mr- ^^^^^rt  T. 
^Ith  appearing  In  the  Minneapolis 
T?ibune  on  September  8.  1972.  and  Sep- 
tember 15.  1972,  be  inserted  at  this  point 
IntheRicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

BorroUALs 

( By  Robert  T.  Smith) 
You  say  you  live  In  a  high-rise  apartment 
for  the  elderly  operated  by  the  Minneapolis 
housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority. 

You  say  that  you  and  the  others  In  the 
apartment  house  were  all  excited  over  the 
20-percent  rise  In  Social  Security  benefits 
that  is  to  begin  with  your  Oct.  3  check. 

You  say  that  the  other  day  you  went  to 
your  mailbox  and  found  a  note  from  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority  an- 
nouncing your  rent  will  be  raised— Oct.  3. 
You  say  you  watched  the  faces  turn  to 
gloom  as  others  came  for  their  mall  and  their 
little  anouncement. 

You  say  you  now  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
6  percent  more  for  the  same  apartment  and 
you  add:  "What  kind  of  a  deal  Is  It  when 
they  give  you  a  raise  and  then  take  part  of 

It  back?" 

Well  lady,  that's  Just  the  kind  of  deal  It  Is. 

The'Houalng  Authority  people  are  sur- 
prised that  you  are  surprised.  They  feel  you 
Should  have  known  thU  all  along.  But  after 
trvlng  to  get  the  Information  from  the  local 
S6ci^  Security  people  and  the  Housing 
Authority  folks.  I  understand  why  you  might 
not  have  known.  I  called  the  DeP^tment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  a 
federal    agency,    and   nobody    answered    the 

*'^The  buck-passing  is  wondrous.  "I  know, 
but  youU  have  to  caU  Charlie,"  was  the 
usual  response.  And  Charlie  la  out  of  town. 
I  contacted  the  Social  Security  head- 
quarters in  Baltimore.  Md..  "^^  was  told 
ttiat  there  Is  no  rent  raise  Evolved  with  the 
new  law  Increasing  your  money.  Thais  a 
local  option,"  the  spokesman  said. 

A  m»n  with  the  local  Housing  Authority, 
who  said  he  wasn't  supposed  to  t»lk.  sad 
It  is  mandatory  that  you  and  the  others  in 
public  housing  pay  25  percent  of  your  Income 
for  rent.  Thus  If  you  get  a  raise  In  Social 
Security  your  rent  la  automatically  ralsea. 
The  agency  that  made  this  rule  Is  HUD, 
be  said,  and  the  local  Housing  Authority  has 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  „„hi,r 

Of  course,  the  reason  you're  In  public 
housing  U  that  you  didn't  have  much  money. 
And  theretore  you  need  a  raUe  more  than 
most  Along  with  the  other  increases  In  the 
co6t  of  living,  you  wUl  find  the  20-percent 
Social  Security  raise  may  disappear  quickly. 
But  what  the  heck,  that  winter  coat  with 
the  hole  in  It  ought  to  last  another  year. 

An  elderly  MlnneapoUa  man  received  a  $9 

a   month   raise    In   Social   Security  benefits 

about  a  year  ago.  And  then :  ^ .  » 

Because  he  lives  In  public  housing  his  rent 

went  up  $6  a  month. 

His  Medicare  cost  roee  $1.40  a  month. 

The  Old  Age  Assistance  people  gave  him  $5 

less  a  month.   They   would  have   •«*«"  ^^e 

whole  $9  but  for  the  "pass-through    law  that 

prevented  them  from  taking  the  first  »4  of 

It  dldnt  prevent  the  other  from  taking  It. 
however 

Thus  John  Stenen.  82.  of  1920  4th  Ave.  S., 
ended  up  paying  •2.40  more  than  the  |9  raise 
for  the  same  benefit*.  And  this  doesnt  count 
three  years  of  the  rising  coet  oX  Uvlng. 
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So  don't  talk  to  Senen  about  a  raise  in  So- 
cial security.  And  that  goes  for  niany.  many 
of  the  elderly  In  this  area,  the  ones  classi- 
fied as  •disadvantaged."  That  Includes  an 
estimated  80  percent  of  the  aged. 

This  year's  20-percent  raise  1^  Social  Se- 
curity will  cost  Stenen  again.  He  will  get 
»6.40  more  a  month,  and  because  the  pass- 
through"  law  no  longer  applies.  Ola  Age  As- 
sistance win  give  him  »6.40  less  a  month 

smce  he  ^U  have  no  gain  In  income  h  s 
rent  will  not  rise,  but  there's  that  cost-of- 
llvlnK  increase  for  another  year  to  cope  with. 
"IVs  a  cruel  hoax  for  our  senior  ctizens 
who  are  the  most  disadvantaged.  said 
Danhne  Krause.  executive  director  of  the 
MlCapom  Age  and  Opportunity  Center. 
She  urges  that  something  be  done  to  awaken 
public  indignation.  Amen  .      „„.  „  ,,* 

Sen  Walter  Mondale  this  week  sent  a  let- 
ter to  President  NUon  urging  the  federal 
government  to  quit  taking  b«ick  with  one 
hand  what  we  have  given  with  the  other^ 
SpeclflcaUy.  Mondale  called  for  release  of 
$130  million  authorized  by  Congress  to  nieet 
the  operating  costs  of  Public  housing.  The 
delay  in  releasing  such  funds  ia^  torcf 
local  public  housing  agencies  to  raise  the 
rent  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

But  the  biggest  problem  Is  lack  of  coordi- 
nation among  the  agencies  that  are  nibbling 
away  at  the  elderly.  Medicare,  Old  Age  As- 
sistance, the  Minneapolis  Housing  Authority, 
the  U  S  Department  of  Housmg  and  Urban 
Development,  state  medical  asslstence,  aU  are 
more  or  less  operating  as  If  the  others  dldn  t 

exist.  J 

It's  a  terribly  complicated  mess,  ana 
there's  no  wonder  that  the  elderly  are  con- 
fused and  disappointed  when  they  see  their 
raises  eaten  up  before  they  can  buy  an  extra 
can  of  soup 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  These 
two  impressive  articles  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  by  Mr.  Smith,  describe 
what  it  is  like  to  be  a  recipient  of  pubhc 
housing  and  social  security  benefits  and 
who  sees  his  long  awaited  Increase  taken 
away  I  think  this  whole  problem  could  be 
expressed  most  honestly  by  the  President 
if  the  letter  he  sends  recipients  reads  as 

follows : 

DiAa  Rkcipient:  Your  social  security  has 
been  Increased  20  percent  over  my  dead  body. 
However  a  good  deal  of  It  will  be  taken  away 
from  you  anyway  by  the  local  housing  au- 
thority because  I  have  refused  to  spend  the 
money  which  has  been  appropriated  for 
Congress. 

I  wish  you  a  Merry   Christmas. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distinguish- 
ed assistant  majority  leader's  name  (Mr^ 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD)  be  added  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  I  submitted 

today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomia  <Mr.  Tunni:y)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr   TUNNEY.  Ur.  President,  I  could 
not  help  but  listen  with  amusement  to 
my  very  distinguished  colleague  as  he 
was  talking  about  the  message  that  would 
be  in  the  envelopes  of  the  social  security 
recipients.   If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  it 
would  be  clearly  hilarious.  However,  it 
is  tragic.  And  one  of  the  most  tragic 
aspects  of  all  is  the  ability  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  twist  reality.  The  Uieory 
of  relativity  in  science  suggests  that  time 
bends  through  space.  Our  theory  of  rela- 


tivity in  the  current  administration  sug 
gests  that  truth  bends  through  time. 

It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  truth 
could  be  so  blatantly  distorted.  I  think  it 
is  increasingly  apparent  that  the  ad- 
ministration twists  the  truth  in  order  to 
alter  reality. 

First  we  had  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
in  which  they  describe  as  a  reaimement 
of  forces  the  pulling  out  of  our  troops. 
When  the  South  Vietnamese  at  various 
times  have  proved  themselves  incapable 
of  handling  the  battle  m  the  field  and 
are  forced  to  retreat,  press  releases 
emanating  from  Saigon  follow  saying 
that  this  was  a  realinement  of  forces. 

When  there  is  a  bombtog  attack  against 
North  Vietnam,  it  becomes  protective 
reaction  strikes.  Apparently  when  the 
United  States  sent  drones  in  against 
North  Vietnam  which  were  thereafter  the 
object  of  attack  on  these  drones,  we  would 
move  in  and  bomb  whatever  targets  were 
originally  planned  to  be  bombed.  Ap- 
parently this  was  a  protective  reaction. 

The  Commander  in  Chief's  secret  plan 
for  ending  the  war  becomes,  instead,  a 
plan  for  escalating  it. 

A  former  Attorney  General  denies 
knowledge  of  the  ITT  $400,000  pledge  to 
the  Republicans.  However,  according  to 
the  Republican  lieutCTiant  Governor  of 
California,  he  did  know  about  it.  The 
Justice  Department  whitewashed  a 
U.S.  attorney  for  falling  to  report  a  bribe 

offer.  ^       .         _  , 

Then  the  Watergate  bugging  affair 
broke  in  the  news.  The  RepubUcans 
denied  any  knowledge  of  this,  even 
though  two  former  White  House  aides 
are  under  indictment. 

Now  we  have  another  example  of  the 
administration's  blatant  double-thii^. 
And  that  is  the  remarkable  attempt  by 
the  administration  to  take  credit  for  toe 
20-percent  social  security  increase  that 
it.  in  fact,  opposed. 

Once  again,  the  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  mislead  the  American  peo- 
ple. .. 

And  it  Is  attempting  to  do  so  m  the 
most  cynical  and  provocative  way. 

It  is  trying  to  capitaUze  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  our  senior  citizens  lor  an 
increase  In  their  social  security  bene- 

The  increase  becomes  effective  with 
the  checks  that  wUl  be  mailed  to  18 
million  social  security  recipients  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  Incredibly  enough.  Inserted  in 
those  envelopes  Is  a  misleading  message 
about  how  the  social  security  increase 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 

Inferentlally,  he  tries  to  take  cr«>fllt 
for  the  increase.  It  appears  to  the  reader 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  increase  would 
not  have  been  forthcoming. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  did 
everything  within  his  considerable  power 
to  klU  the  Increase. 

He  opposed  the  legislation  as  it  wem 
through  Congress  every  step  of  the  way- 
Even  in  signing  the  legislation,  tne 
President  attacked  it  as  "fiscaUy  irre- 
sponsible" and  "inflationary." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr  Church)  was  working  on  that  leg^- 
lation  and  fighting  for  that  Increaae.  Bt 
knows  how  he  had  to  battle  every  Inch 
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of  the  way  to  get  the  legislation  ap- 
proved by  Uie  Senate. 
But  there  Is  a  far  more  significant  prob- 
lem here  than  partisan  attempt*  to  claim 
credit  for  the  recent  social  security  in- 
creases. For  the  fact  is  that  many  of 
our  elderly  are  not  going  to  get  this  20- 
percent  increase  imless  Congress  and  the 
president  take  further  action. 

As  an  aside,  I  wonder  how  much  it  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  to  put  that  little  mes- 
sage from  the  President  in  with  each  of 
the  18  million  social  security  checks.  I 


or  3  years  to  enable  us  to  give  the  kind 
of  increases  necessary  for  senior  citizens 
to  live  on. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  state 
of  affairs.  It  should  be  of  considerable 
concern  to  senior  citizens  who  are  look- 
ing toward  the  November  election  to  de- 
termine who  they  are  going  to  vote  for. 

Just  since  the  last  Increase  was  voted 
in  1971,  prices  have  increased  agoniz- 
ingly. The  cost  of  medical  care  has  gone 
up  5.7  percent.  In  part,  that  means  that 
for  fiscal  1971  the  elderly  paid  almost  as 


do  not  suppose  it  is  very  much.  I  would     much  in  average,  out-of-pocket  expanses 

not  blame  the  President  for  sending  such     ' "'-' """'     --  '■'-—  '---'  '- 

a  message  if  he  had  supported  the  social 

security  increase.  But  to  call  the  measure 

fiscally  irresponsible   and   then  to   use 

more  "taxpayer  dollars  to  tmmpet  Inf  er- 

enUally  tiis  own  support  of  the  increase 

is,  in  my  mind,  more  imbelievable  than 

we  would  have  reason  to  suspect  even 

from  this  most   unbelievable  adminis- 
tration. 

The  President  proposed  only  a  5 -per- 
cent increase  for  social  security  for  1972. 

In  1969,  he  proposed  a  7-percent  increase 

crease.  In  1971,  he  suggested  a  5-percent 

Increase  and  Congress  voted  a  10-percent 

increase. 
In  total,  the  increases  he  has  proposed 

since  taking  office  would  not  even  offset 

the  18-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 

living  since  1968. 
Under  his  policies  our  senior  citizens 

would  have  been  spared  the  opportunity 

to  have  an  Increase  commensurate  with 

the  cost  of  living.  In  fact,  they  would 

have  been  speared  on  his  policies  if  Con- 
gress had  not  taken  bold  mcentlves  to 

increase  it  substantially  above  what  the 

President  requested. 

I  am  amazed  to  see  a  man  rim  for 
reelection  as  a  fiscal  conservative  and  at 
the  same  time,  be  responsible  for  approx- 
imately 20  percent  of  the  total  debt  that 
this  coimtry  has.  Since  President  Nixon 
has  been  in  ofBce,  our  debt  has  gone  up 
almost  $100  billion,  which  Is  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  total  debt  we 
have.  And  yet,  he  is  rtuming  as  a  fiscal 
conservative. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  have  suffered 
an  18-percent  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  since  he  has  gone  into  ofiBce. 
Based  upon  this  record.  If  the  President's 
policies  had  been  followed  by  other  ad- 
mhiistratlons  since  World  War  n,  we 
would  probably  have  a  debt  of  a  couple 
of  trilUon  dollars  hanging  around  our 
necks,  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  would 
probably  be  worth  3  or  4  cents  compared 
to  what  it  was  in  1940. 

Thank  the  Lord  we  had  administra- 
tions, both  Republican  and  Democrat, 
that  did  not  follow  these  irresponsible 
fiscal  policies.  I  just  do  not  know  how 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  take  another 
4  years  of  the  same.  The  people  who  are 
gohig  to  suffer  the  most  are  the  senior 
citizens. 

It  was  fortunate  we  did  have  a  sur- 
plus in  our  social  security  trust  fund  so 
that  we  were  able  to  give  the  20 -percent 
increase  this  year,  and  It  was  fiscally  re- 
sponsible to  do  so.  However,  if  we  con- 
tinue with  the  kind  of  inflation  that  this 
administration  has  allowed  to  be  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  people,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  will  not  have  the  surplus 
In  the  social  seciulty  fund  in  another  2 


for  medical  care — $225 — as  they  had  In 
the  year  before  the  medicare  progiam 
went  into  effect — $234. 

Food  prices  increase  5.9  percent  for 
the  year. 

For  those  senior  citizens  who  owned 
their  homes,  property  taxes  increased  an 
average  of  14  percent. 

Presently  one  out  of  every  four  older 
Americans  lives  in  poverty.  Is  that  not 
a  great  thing  for  this  rich  Nation  of  ours 
to  be  able  to  say  at  this  point  In  our 
development. 

I  have  toured  a  number  of  California 
nursing  homes  housing  senior  citizens. 
I  have  not  been  proud  of  what  I  have 
seen.  I  realized  as  I  visited  those  homes 
that  life  is  a  movable  feast,  and  ever>' 
single  one  of  us.  if  we  are  not  hit  by  a 
car  or  die  of  a  heart  attack,  will,  in  all 
probability,  end  up  in  some  form  of 
nursing  home.  I  hope  the  citizens  of  our 
country,  the  executive  oCBcials  and  legis- 
lators, will  have  a  sense  of  charity  in 
future  yetws  that  extends  beyond  what 
is  now  extant  by  the  time  I  end  up  in 
a  nursing  home  because,  frankly,  ctmdi- 
tions  there  are  pretty  terrible. 

We  have  a  President  who  is  making  an 
appeal  to  senior  citizens.  Yet,  if  he  just 
took  a  tour  of  nursing  homes  In  his  own 
State  of  CsJifomia,  he  would  realize  how 
desperate  their  need  is,  not  only  for  this 
20-percent  increase — which,  thank  the 
Lord,  Congress  mercifully  enacted — but 
for  a  whole  panoply  of  necessary  services. 
If  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
that  tour  I  cannot  see  how  he  could  have 
opposed  this  20-percent  Increase. 

If  the  President's  opposition  had  pre- 
vailed, senior  citizens  who  live  in  little 
walk-up  apartments  would  have  had  to 
reduce  their  diets  further — maybe  one 
hot  meal  a  day.  Fortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  prevail ;  Congress  did  when 
it  increased  social  security  20  percent. 

In  so  many  ways  this  administration 
has  been  as  progressive  as  a  dinosaur. 
It  has  stood  as  a  barrier  to  needed  assist- 
ance to  our  senior  citizens. 

The  present  administration  has  never 
taken  the  lead  to  improve  social  security, 
housing,  medical  care,  and  other  initia- 
tives clearly  imperative  for  older  Amer- 
icans. The  Incentive  invariably  has  been 
with  Congress.  The  Senate  particularly 
has  been  the  crucible  of  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  elderly.  It  has  spurred 
a  wide  range  of  actions. 

Personally,  I  have  sensed  the  abiding 
commitment  In  the  Senate,  and  I  have 
been  very  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  iTom.  Idaho  (Mr.  Cbubch), 
the  Senator  from  Minneeota  (Mr.  Moif- 
DALE),  and  others  who  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  improve  the  lot  of  senior 


citizens.  Their  courageous  leadership,  I 
think,  has  been  an  example  to  us  all  of 
what  can  be  done.  Certainly  there  are 
millions  of  senior  citizens  who  go  to  bed 
at  night  deeply  appreciative  of  the  lead- 
ership they  have  shown.  But  why  is  It 
necessary  for  the  leadership  to  occur  In 
the  Congress?  Why  cannot  this  same 
leadership  be  demonstrated  by  the 
Executive  branch? 

I  personally  find  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  in  this  day  and  age  the 
American  people  are  going  to  be  gullible 
enough  to  swallow  double-think  of  the 
1984  variety  in  1972.  I  sit  In  front  of  my 
television  set ;  I  read  my  newspaper,  baf- 
fled at  the  campaign  style  of  the  std- 
minlstratlon.  The  idea  apparently  Is  not 
to  go  out  to  the  hustings:  to  sit  in  Wash- 
ington, to  send  administration  officials 
out  for  speechmaking.  This  Is  done,  ap- 
parently, because  the  administration 
does  not  want  to  have  to  answer  the  very 
tough  questions  that  Americans,  not  only 
senior  Americans  but  all  Americans, 
should  be  asking  and  will  be  asking. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired 

At  this  time  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  »Mr.  Scott), 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  dlstingmshed  Re- 
publican leader  is  not  here  because  of  a 
leadership  meeting  at  the  White  House, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  acting 
minority  leader  be  recognized  at  this 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbe). 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  in  this  body  a  group  of  Senators,  of 
which  I  was  one.  working  with  coopera- 
tive leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  floor,  pushed,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  body,  certain  changes  which 
had  to  do  with  the  utilization  of  our  time. 
It  resulted  in  allotting  15  minutes  to  be 
reserved  for  speeches  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  so  that  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  business  of  the  day ;  permitting, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  day  unlimited 
time  for  those  who  wished  to  talk. 

In  hearing  the  speeches  this  morning, 
I  cannot  but  reflect  on  how  sensible  we 
were  to  do  this,  because  in  the  final  days 
of  a  political  campaign  I  can  see — and 
this  is  my  first  time  to  be  here  during 
the  final  days  of  a  ntttlonfJ  political  cam- 
paign— where  we  would  have  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  trying,  out 
their  campaign  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
speeches  from  either  side,  I  can  see  also 
how  this  would  take  up  most  of  Uie  time 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  trying  to  com- 
plete Its  business,  and  receive,  I  would 
assume,  the  attention  from  the  press  that 
would  be  allotted  to  any  other  campaign 
speech. 

So  this  morning  in  hearing  these  state- 
ments— and  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
ready  replies  to  all  of  these  that  will  be 
given  at  an  appropriate  time  in  political 
meetings  where  they  belong — I  see  how 
wise  we  were  In  setting  these  rules,  be- 
cause these  political  speeches  can  be  in- 
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troduced  In  the  Ricord  as  the  various 
Senators  wish  them  to,  without  unduly 
Interfering  with  the  work  of  this  Senate. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  dlsUngulshed  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
submitting  his  resolution. 

I  supported  the  20-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  and  am  pleased 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he 
has  made  here  this  morning. 

The  only  thing  consistent  about  this 
administration's  approach  to  social  se- 
curity benefits  has  been  its  consistent 
resistance  to  improving  the  lot  of  the 
milUons  of  our  senior  citizens  who  de- 
pend on  their  social  checks  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

I  think  it  entirely  appropriate  that 
President  Nixon's  sorry  record  on  this 
score  be  kept  absolutely  clear. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  note 
the  administration's  plan  to  include  a 
printed  notice  with  each  of  the  increased 
benefit  checks  scheduled  to  go  out  Oc- 
tobers. _^  ._,  . 
Such  a  reminder  that  the  President 
signed  the  legislation  providing  the  ben- 
efit increase  could  surely  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  President  supported  the 
increase— and  would  be  grossly  mislead- 

The  President  opposed  the  Congress 
on  the  measure  with  all  the  resources  at 
his  command.  And  the  social  security  re- 
clpienU  should  not  have  to  suffer  this 
kind  of  electioneering  at  Government  ex- 
pense. ,, 

The  administration's  plan  recalls  an 
experience  I  had  recently  with  the  Social 
Security  AdministraUon  over  this  mat- 
ter of  "check  stuffing."  ^  ^  .  .,  , 
Earlier  this  year  the  fraud  detail  of 
the  Reno.  Nev.,  PoUce  Department  called 
my  attention  to  a  serious  fraud  being 
perpetrated  against  some  of  our  senior 
citizens  by  persons  posing  as  bank  ex- 
aminers. ,  , 

As  reported  to  me,  this  bunco  scheme 
usually  foUows  a  pattern.  The  intended 
victim  receives  a  phone  caU  from  some- 
one represenUng  himself  to  be  a  bank 
examiner  or  a  police  officer. 

The  caller  states  that  examiners  have 
found  bank  account  irregularities  and 
asks  the  victim  to  read  over  the  phone 
the  correct  balance  in  his  bank  accoimt. 
The  con  man  then  tells  the  person  he 
will  check  the  records  and  call  back. 

In  the  second  phone  call  the  victim  is 
told  that  someone  is  stealing  from  his 
account,  and  the  person  is  asked  to  co- 
operate with  the  authorities  in  appre- 
hending the  thief. 

If  the  unsuspecting  citizen  agrees,  he 
Is  asked  to  make  a  withdrawal  of  funds 
and  to  tiim  them  over  to  a  bank  examin- 
er who  calls  at  his  home. 

Secrecy  is  stressed.  And  the  end  result 
Is  that  a  bogus  bank  examiner  or  bogu.s 
police  officer  takes  and  absconds  with 
the  money. 

The  indication  is  that  older  people- 
many  of  whom  are  on  social  security- 
are  prime  targets  and  likely  to  be  easy 
prey  for  this  kind  of  fraud. 

I  was  Informed  that  not  too  long  ago 
In  Reno  four  such  victims— all  over  66 
years  of  age — were  bilked  for  more  than 
|4«,000. 


Such  phony  schemes  can  rob  their 
victims  of  a  lifetime  of  savings. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  this  sort  of 
thing— and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Reno 
poUce— I  contacted  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  having  warning  notices  Included  peri- 
odically with  social  security  checks.  An 
effective  way,  I  think,  to  alert  our  senior 
citizens  to  the  hazards. 

By  WEiy  of  response,  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Commissioner  deplored  such  frauds. 
But  he  cited  a  number  of  administrative 
problems— including  stringent  staff  lim- 
itations and  the  increased  workload  such 
a  "check-stufang"  operation  would  en- 
tail 

In  fairness  to  the  Comimssioner,  he 
did  indicate  that  other  means  are  avaU- 
able  for  publishing  such  fraud  warnings. 

But  the  suggestion  that  printed  warn- 
ings accompany  the  social  security  checks 
was    clearly    resisted— and    went    for 

naught.  ,        ^,        , 

Now  Mr.  President,  how  does  the  ad- 
ministration jusUfy  stufang  the  recipl- 
enLs'  checks  with  the  kind  of  notice  now 
being  planned.  A  notice  that  is  likely  to 
create  a  completely  erroneous  impression 
concerning  the  President's  real  atUtude 
of  opposition  to  the  recent  increase  in 
benefits?  ,  ^  _„ 

Have  they  suddenly  found  new  staff? 
How  have  they  overcome  the  admin- 
istrative and  workload  problems? 

Or  is  this  a  conscious  effort  to  make 
it  appear  to  many  of  our  senior  citizens — 
in  this  elecUon  year— that  the  President 
supported  the  benefit  increase? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  notices 
are  to  accompany  social  security  checks 
the  taxpayers'  money  would  be  better 
spent  by  warning  our  senior  citizens  of 
the  hazards  of  the  kind  of  bunco  scheme 
and  con  men  I  have  Just  described.  If 
they  are  a  problem  in  Reno,  Nev.,  I 
daresay  they  are  a  problem  aU  across  the 
Nation. 

This  resolution  serves  a  highly  worth- 
while purpose,  and  I  am  pleased  to  give 
it  my  support. 

KIXON    ATTEMPTS    TO    DETEAT    DRUGS 
UNDER    MEDICARE    BILX 


eluded  in  the  proposal  which  I  intro- 
duced and  which  became  S.  936. 

To  further  appease  the  administration, 
the  Finance  Committee  modified  my  pro- 
posal by  limiting  the  coverage  to  "main- 
tenance drugs,"  or  those  drugs  used  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  conditions. 

This  modification  has  resulted  In  the 
cost  of  the  proposal  being  reduced  to  $700 
million,  thus  eliminating  the  adminis- 
tration's main  argument  that  the  cost 
was  too  high. 

It  seems  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
latest  effort  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  torpedo  this  outpatient  drugs  pro- 
posal is  but  another  example  of  how 
Nixon  rhetoric  is  not  matched  by  Nixon 
performance.  The  concern  which  he  ex- 
presses for  the  plight  of  our  country's 
aged  is  not  matched  by  efforts  or  per- 
formances aimed  at  alleviating  the  many 
economic  problems  faced  by  the  elderly 
who,  more  than  anyone  else,  feel  the 
brunt  of  rising  cost-of-living  figures. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  all  Senators  reserving  time  yield 
back  their  time?  All  reserved  time  is 
yielded  back. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  speeches 
by  Senators  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  here  today  about  the  Nixon 
performance  versus  the  Nixon  rhetoric 
as  it  relates  to  social  security  and  the 
aged. 

Just  last  week,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
informed  of  a  communication  from  the 
Nixon  administration  to  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  requesting  that 
several  new  social  security  benefits  now 
included  in  the  Welfare  Reform  Bill 
(H.R.  1)  be  dropped.  Specifically,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  the  dropping  of 
the  amendment  which  I  Introduced,  and 
which  was  modified  by  the  committee,  to 
medicare  provisions  to  cover  outpatient 

drugs.  ^  „ 

As  the  Members  of  this  Body  well 
know,  this  proposal  has  been  in  the  mill 
since  1965  and  has  been  studied  and  re- 
studied.  In  1969,  the  administration  sug- 
gested yet  another  study,  so  Secretary 
Finch  of  HEW  appointed  a  task  force 
on  prescription  drugs,  the  so-called  Dun- 
lop  committee. 

Mr.  President,  every  single  recommen- 
dation made  by  this  task  force  was  In- 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TODAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  AND 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  and  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  9  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  and 
Thvu^ay,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  respec- 
tively. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  . ,    , 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services;  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  Commt- 
tee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urhan  Af- 
fairs; the  CtMnmittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  of  the  Committee  on 
Sterior  and  Insular  Affairs;  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance;  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare;  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works;  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,^     .  .,     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  BENTSEN,  HUMPHREY, 
MONTOYA,  EAGLETON.  AND  SCOTT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  after  the  leadership  has  been 
recognized,  the  Senators  whose  names  I 
will  mention  be  recognized  for  15  minutes 
each  imder  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow : 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen). 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey). 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  . 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  . 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
be  recognized  tomorrow  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


there  be  1  additional  hour  allotted  to  the 
time  for  debate  on  S.  632,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled as  under  the  previous  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1072  and  1073. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CALL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  DEBATE 
ON  S.  632 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 


LAND  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE  LAC 
DU  FLAMBEAU  BAND  OP  LAKE 
SUPERIOR  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2185)  to  declare  that 
certain  federally  owned  land  is  held  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Lac 
du  Flambeau  Betnd  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indisais  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1129),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpooe  of  HJl.  2186  Is  to  convey  to 
the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indiana  of  Wlaconaln  the  beneficial 
Interect  In  40  acres  of  Federal  land.  The  land 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States  In  1932 
for  $500,  and  It  haa  a  present  value  of  $2,100. 
Although  the  conveyance  wUl  be  made  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  consideration,  the  value 
of  the  land  will  be  considered  for  setoff  pur- 
poses in  any  future  claim  allowed  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  land  Is  located  within  the  reservation, 
Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs,  and  Is  desired  by  the 
band  for  uae  In  connection  with  Its  forest 
management  plan  and  Its  recreational  de- 
velopment plan. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  the  bUl  wUl  require  no 
Federal  appropriation,  but  will  require  the 
conveyance  of  Federal  property  worth  $2,100, 
subject  to  possible  recoupment  In  future 
claims  litigation. 

coMMrrm  recommendation 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  executive  session  on  September  6, 
1972,  unanimously  recommended  enactment 
of  BLR.  2186. 


PROVISION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
INHERITANCE  OP  INTERESTS 
WITHIN  THE  NEZ  PERCE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  10436)  to  provide  with 
respect  to  the  inheritance  of  interests  in 
restricted  or  trust  Ismd  within  the  Nez 
Perce  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1130),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

purpose 

KM.  10436  limits  the  right  to  receive  by 
devise  or  Inheritance  suay  interest  In  other 
trust  or  restricted  property  on  the  Nez  Perce 
Reeervatlons  to  persons  who  are  enrolled 
members  of  the  tribe  with  one-fourth  degree 
or  more  blood  of  the  tribe.  The  limitation  wlU 
not  apply,  however,  unless  the  person  who 
Is  precluded  from  Inheriting  Is  paid  by  the 
tribe  the  fair  market  value  of  the  Interest  In 
the  land. 

NEED 

The  bUl  Is  an  exact  paraUel  of  the  statute 
enacted  by  the  9l6t  Congress  for  the  Taltlma 
Reservation  (act  of  E>ecember  31.  1970;  84 
Stat.  1874).  The  purpose  In  both  ctises  Is  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  reservation  as  possible  in 
the  ownership  of  tribal  members,  and  to  pre- 
clude the  transfer  of  reservation  lands  by 
devise  or  descent  to  nonmembers  of  the  tribe. 
As  a  matter  of  fairness,  however,  If  an  heli 
or  device  Is  precluded  from  taking  an  Interest 
In  reservation  land  he  must  be  paid  for  Its 
fair  market  value.  If  he  Is  not  paid  he  may 
Inherit.  In  other  words,  the  nonmember  la 
entitled  either  to  the  land  or  Its  value  m 
money,  and  the  choice  rests  with  the  tribe. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  10436  Is  alao  needed 
to  (xirrect  an  Inequity  by  the  Yakima 
statute.  Many  memb«r8  of  the  Taklma  and 
Nez  Perce  Trlbee  are  Intermarrted  and  have 
property  on  both  reservations.  A  Yakima 
member  may  Inherit  land  on  the  Nez  Perce 
Reservation,  but  a  Nez  Perce  member  may 
not  Inherit  land  on  the  Taklma  Reservation. 
H.R.  10436  win  make  the  same  rule  of  law 
apply  to  iKrth  groups. 

The  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  »ere  not  adopted 
because  the  committee  felt  that  they  were 
not  necessary,  and  because  the  language  In 
HJl.  10436  should  be  kept  the  same  as  the 
language  In  the  statute  for  Yakima.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  by  regulation  fix 
the  time  for  making  appraisals.  Identify  the 
life  estate  Inherited  by  a  surviving  spotise, 
and  provide  for  reccwdlng  the  trust  title 
created  by  section  1  of  the  bUl. 
cost 
Enactment  of  the  bUl  wlU  Involve  no  ad- 
ditional Federal  expenditure. 

commtttbe  recommendations 
Open  hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  on  8.  2449,  the  Sen- 
ate companion  measure  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Church  and  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  HJt. 
10430  on  July  28,  1972,  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In  executive 
seaslon  on  September  6,  1972,  imanlmously 
recommended  the  enactment  of  "RM.  10436. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
un«uiimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
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proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1081  and  succeeding  items  on  the 
Calendar  in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  SHIP  FINANCING  ACT  OF 
1972 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9756  >  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  amendments; 

On  page  2,  line  15.  after  the  word 
"instruction",  insert  "or  pollution  treat- 
ment, abatement  or  control" ; 

On  page  3.  line  7,  after  the  word  "paid". 
Insert  "by  or  for  the  account  of  the  obli- 
gor"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9,  strike  out 
"obligated  to  be  paid"  and  Insert  "which 
the  obligor  is  then  obligated  to  pay"; 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
strike  out  "trade;"  and  insert  "trade  as 
defined  in  section  905  of  this  Act  for 
purpose  of  title  V  of  this  Act;"; 

On  page  9,  line  12.  after  the  word  "re- 
paid,", strike  out  "and  Is  to  be  carried 
on  a  vessel,". 

And,  on  page  24,  after  line  4,  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Ship  Financing  Act  of  1972". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1137),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

PtmPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  Title 
XI  of  the  MercbAnt  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended  (the  "Act")  relatmg  to  vessel  mort- 
gage guarantees  to  expedite  procedures,  sim- 
plify paperwork,  and  better  meet  the  current 
needs  for  Investment  capital  necessary  to 
revitalize  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

aACKCBOUND   AND    NEED    FOB   LECISI.ATION 

Title  XI  authorizes  the  Insurance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  mortgages  and 
Icwins  made  to  finance  the  construction,  re- 
oonstructlon  and  reconditioning  of  vessels. 
Before  Title  XI  became  an  effective  method 
of  financing  and  because  of  the  historical 
uncertainty  and  inherent  risks  Involved  in 
investments  In  shipping,  the  Government 
was  granting  aid  to  ship  construction  In  the 
form  of  direct  mortgages.  This  program  was 
effectively  abandoned  in  1954  aind  Title  XI 
substantially  amended  to  replace  direct  Qov- 
emment  financing  with  private  financing, 
backed  by  Oovemment  Insurance. 

The  Maritime  Administration  program  of 
financing  ship  construction  under  Title  XI 
has  grcKwn  steadily.  Total  outstanding  obli- 
gations under  this  program  as  of  December 
31.  1971  were  In  excess  of  91,380  billion  on 
1318  vessels.  Including  820  barges  to  be  car- 
ried aboard  ship.  Applications  were  being 
processed,  as  of  December  31,  1971,  with  re- 
spect to  the  oonstructlon  of  1188  vessels.  In- 
cluding 966  barges  to  be  carried  aboard  ship, 
including  an  additional  8702  million.  During 


calendar  year  1971.  the  total  of  Insured  con- 
struction loans  and  ship  mortgages  Increased 
by  1280  million.  Total  outstanding  obliga- 
tions administered  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  as  of  December  31.  1971 
were  in  excess  of  $17.4  million  and  involved 
approximately  171  fishing  vessels. 

In  response  to  the  anticipated  Increased 
financing  requirements  associated  with  new 
vessel  construction  under  the  current  10- 
year  maritime  program.  Congress  Included  In 
the  1970  amendments  to  the  Act  an  Increase 
from  81  billion  to  $3  billion  In  the  aggregate 
amount  authorized  to  be  Insured  under  Title 
XI.  This  authorization  Is  not  Increased  by 
the  bill. 

By  way  of  background.  It  should  be  noted 
that  before  the  Title  XI  program  could 
realize  the  degree  of  success  Indicated  by  the 
above  figures,  several  additions  to  the  original 
statute  of  1938  were  necessary  In  order  to 
make  It  workable.  In  the  course  of  this  grad- 
ual evolution  of  Title  XI  many  of  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  which  In  practice 
proved  unrelated  to  the  Government's  se- 
curity or  the  needs  of  the  industry  remained 
In  the  statute.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
by  persons  in  Government,  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, and  financial  community  that  re- 
vision and  updating  of  the  law  was  desirable 
but  It  was  the  unusually  high  Interest  rates 
In  the  recent  past  and  the  limitations  on  re- 
financing In  the  present  statute  which 
brought  into  focus  the  need  for  changes  In 
the  statute  to  provide  more  flexibility  In  the 
program. 

Simplification  of  the  Title  XI  program  has 
also  become  an  increasingly  desirable  ob- 
jective. The  form  of  the  present  Title  XI 
statute  requires  the  purchaser  of  ship  financ- 
ing bonds,  or  his  trustee,  party  to  a  number 
of  security  arrangements,  such  as  the  mort- 
gage. In  which  he  has  no  business  Interest 
since  the  mortgage  is  assigned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  default  by  the  borrower.  Pur- 
chasers of  Title  XI  obligations  rely  on  the 
government  insurance  and  look  to  the  In- 
surance in  event  of  default  by  shipowner. 
However,  because  of  the  present  statute  they 
must  become  mortgagees  of  the  ship  with  the 
resultant  complexity  and  paper  work  which 
being  a  party  to  the  ship  mortgage  Involves. 
This  discourages  many  potential  purchswers 
and  makes  the  development  of  a  secondary 
market  for  such  bonds  difficult.  The  lack  of 
an  effective  secondary  market  further  dis- 
courages primary  investment  In  ship  mort- 
gage bonds.  Simplification  of  Title  XI  trans- 
actions from  the  standpwint  of  purchasers 
of  these  obligations  is  necessary  In  order  to 
attract,  on  the  best  jjosslble  temas.  the  capi- 
tal needed  to  revitalize  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  m  Is  contemplated  by  the  cur- 
rent 10-year  maritime  program. 

GENERAL   EXPLANATION 

The  proposed  legislation  is  a  technical  sta- 
tute to  amend  Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended  (the  "Act"),  to 
Improve  its  responsiveness  and  flexibility.  It 
would  also  simplify  the  mechanics  of  Issuing 
and  marketing  obligations  under  Title  XI  to 
improve  their  reception  In  the  financial  com- 
munity. The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
Increase  the  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  mortgages  and  loans  insured 
under  Title  XI  and  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  above  the  currently  authorized  amount 
of  (3  billion.  It  contains  no  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority or  authorization  for  appropriations. 

CHANGE  FROM  GOVERNMEKT  INSrrRANCE  OF  A 
LOAN  OB  MOBTGACE  TO  GOVERNMENT  GUARAN- 
TEE  OF   THE    OBLIGATION   ITSELF 

One  of  the  primary  changes  the  bill  would 
make  Is  In  the  Government's  role  In  the  fi- 
nancing transaction.  Whereas  existing  law 
provides  that  the  Oovemment  Insures  a  loan 
or  mortgage,  which,  by  their  nature,  require 
many  complicated  documents  Involving  the 


borrower,   the   lender,   the   trustee,  and  the 
Government,    the    bill    provides    that    the 
United  States  will  guarantee  the  payment  o( 
the  principal  of  and  interest  on  the  obllga. 
tlon  Itself.  All  security.  Including  any  mort. 
gage,  would  be  held  by  the  Government  u 
security  for  Its  guarantee.  The  lender's  prl- 
mary  concern  In  the  transaction  would  be 
with  the  terms  of  the  bond  or  other  financial 
Instrument    which    Is   the   case   with   most 
bonds  or  debentures  available  on  the  market 
The    terms    of    the    security    arrangement* 
would  be  left  primarily  to  the  borrower  and 
United  States,  represented  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  security  arrangements  be- 
tween the  borrower  and  the  Secretary  will 
incorporate  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
the  Interests  of  the  Government  «iTniiftr  to 
those  which  are  contained  In  the  present  con- 
tract of  Insurance.  This  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement under  the  existing  statute  for  the 
purchaser  of  merchant  marine  bonds  or  tils 
agent  to  be  a  party  to  the  ship  mortgage. 
Under  present  procedure  the  managing  un- 
derwriters, their  counsel,  all  members  of  the 
underwriting  syndicate,  and  frequently  the 
purchasers    themselves,    are    weighed   down 
with    legal    dociunents    often   running   Into 
hundreds  of  pages.  This  complexity  discour- 
ages Investors,  and  underwriters  who  must 
xindertake  the  explanation  of  such  a  transac- 
tion to  prospective  customers.  This  same  re- 
luctance to  become  Involved  in  the  mortgage 
transaction  also  evidences  Itself  In  secondary 
market  transactions,  thereby  reinforcing  the 
burdensome  effect  of  documentation  on  the 
primary  sale.  The  bill  will  substantially  re- 
duce these  Impediments  and  should  broaden 
and  deepen  the  market  for  ship  financing 
bonds. 

BROADENING  THE  TIME  LIMITS  UPON  FINANCIMC 
UNDER     THE     PROGRAM 

H.R.  9756  makes  an  Important  change  In 
the  existing  program  by  broadening  the  time 
limits  on  the  use  of  Government  assisted  fi- 
nancing. Presently  a  mortgage  can  only  be 
Insured:    (1)    to   finance   the   construction, 
reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of  the  ves- 
sel being  mortgaged  If  the  mortgage  Ls  placed 
on  the  vessel  either  upon  completion  of  the 
construction,  reconstruction  or  recondition- 
ing or  within  one  year  thereafter;  (2)  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  another  vessel  if  a 
commitment  has  been  obtained  prior  to  lay- 
ing the  keel  of  the  vessel  which  will  be  mort- 
gaged.   The    bill   retains   the    first  provision 
mentioned   above,   but   with   respect  to  the 
mortgaging  of  a  vessel  to  provide  funds  for 
additional  vessel  construction  or  other  ma- 
rine purposes  It  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  a  commitment  be  obtained  prior  to  lay- 
ing the  keel  of  the  vessel  which  will  be  mort- 
gaged and  expands  the  uses  to  which  pro- 
ceeds of  mortgages  may  be  devoted.  Thus,  un- 
der the  bill  the  proceeds  of  obligations  guar- 
anteed under  section  1104(a)  (1)   of  the  Act. 
as  amended  by  the  bill,  shall  be  used  to  (1) 
finance  construction,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
conditioning of  vessels.  Including  reimburse- 
ment to  the  owner,  either  during  construc- 
tion,   reconstruction    or    reconditioning,    or 
within  one  year  thereafter:    (2)    to  finance 
the  construction,  reconstruction  or  recondi- 
tioning of  vessels  with  the  proceeds  of  obliga- 
tions relating  to  existing  vessels:   or  (3)  to 
finance  the  construction,  reconstruction  or 
i-econdltionlng  of  facilities  or  equipment  per- 
taining to  marine  operations  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  obligations  relating  to  existing  ves- 
sels. The  proceeds  could  not  be  used  as  work- 
ing   capital.    Examples    of    permissible    uses 
covered  by  (3)   above  would  be  cranes,  con- 
tainers,   chassis    or    other    cargo    handling 
equipment,   or  facilities  or  equipment  per- 
taining   to    commercial    fishing    operations. 
Uses  which  are  permissible  under  present  law 
are  retained.  Every  loan  under  the  amended 
program    must   pass   the    test   of   economic 
soundness  as  under  present  law. 
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gXFlNANCINO    EXISTING    OBLIGATIONS 

fi-ctlon  1106  Of  the  present  statute  requlr^ 
thaTan  insured  mortgage  for  the  purpose  ot 
Xndmg  a  previously  Insured  mortgage 
^sU  not  bear  interest  at  a  rate  higher  than 
?^e  ortginal  Interest  rate.  This  has  been  an 
mo^lSent  to  flexibility  In  financing,  par- 
SSrT^  to  the  use  of  short  term  financing 
S"d  with  refinancing  at  a  time  when  more 
J^vorable  long  term  rates  may  be  available.  If, 
dur°^K  the  wrm  of  the  original  mortgag^ 
fni^t  rates  rise  Instead  of  fall.  Title  XI 
^mg  unot  available  when  the  lnt«lm 
^cml  must  be  paid.  The  proposed  leg^U- 
n^would  authorize  refinancing  of  obllga- 
tmL  at  any  time  of  amounts  outstanding 
«n  existine  obligations  subject  to  the  re- 
~em'that  the  Interest  rate  shall  not 
&  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  to  be  reasonable 

This  refinancing  authority  would  be  ex- 
tended to  include  amounts  outstanding  on 
rbiicatlons  not  previously  Insured  or  guaran- 
2^  to  the  extent  that  they  had  been  Issued 
foTa  purpose  or  purposes  contained  m  Title 
«  Previously  uninsured  construction  loans 
could  be  refinanced  under  Title  XI,  but  gen- 
erally not  uninsured  mortgages. 

In  many  segments  of  the  Industry,  par- 
ticularly domestic  shipping  many  vessels 
have  b4n  financed  with  bank  loans  repay- 
«ble  over  as  little  as  seven  or  eight  years, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  related  vessels  have 
a  useful  life  of  18  to  26  years.  In  addition, 
many  of  these  loans  were  contracted  for  dur- 
ing tight  money  markets  and  consequently 
bear  high  Interest  rates.  By  enabling  these 
vessel  operators  to  convert  to  Title  XI  financ- 
ln«  with  longer  maturities  and  frequently 
lower  interest  rates,  additional  resources 
would  be  made  available  for  the  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  domestic  fleet. 

OTHER   SIGNIFICANT   PROVISIONS 

The    proposed    legislation    would    permit 
financing  of  certain  vessels.  Including  barges 
and  similar  vessels  of  at  least  26  gross  tons. 
Previously,  these  vessels  could  be  financed 
only  If  they  were  200  gross  tons  or  over.  The 
design  of  some  barges  and   barge   carrying 
ships  is  presently  limited  by  the  necessity  to 
design  around  barges  of  200   gross  tons   or 
more,  if  Government  assisted  financing  la  to 
be  used.  All  barges  financed  under  this  new 
provision  will  be  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States   and  subject  to   ship 
mortgages  under  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920. 
The  present  statute  provides  that  any  con- 
tract of  insurance  or  commitment  to  Insure 
entered  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
be  incontestable  "except  for  fraud,  duress,  or 
mutual  mistake  of  fact."  This  language  has 
caused  difficulties  In   the  past  because  In- 
vestors and  their  counsel  are  unstire  ol  Its 
meaning  and  Its  effects  upon  the  Oovem- 
ment Insurance.  While  the  Committee  ex- 
pects that  these  exceptions  would  never  have 
been  effective  against  an  innocent  holder  of 
a  -ntle  XI  Insured  obUgatlon,  this  language 
of  the  present  statute  obviously  affects  the 
marketability    of    merchant    marine    bonds. 
The  bin  would  delete  this  language,  as  was 
done  In  the  case  of  similar  language  with 
respect  to  the  financing  of  new  communi- 
ties by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970.  The  Government  would  retain 
the  rights  under  renumbered  Section  1106 
(Section  1108  of  the  current  statute)  to  take 
action  against  the  parties  Involved  in  the 
fraud  as  provided  therein.  Title  XI  securities 
should  bear  language  as  to  the  incontesta- 
bility of  guarantees  that  Is  as  certain  and 
unequivocal  as  the  language  of  Oovemment 
guaranteed  obligations  of  other  agencies. 

The  bin  changes  the  Oovemment  guar- 
antee language  from  "the  faith  of  the  United 
States  U  solemnly  pledged"  to  "the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  Is  pledged". 
Tour  Committee  understands  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bin  Is  more  commonly  accept«d 
and  understood  by  Investors  than  the  pres- 
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ent  language.  No  substantive  change  in  the 
natvire  of  the  Government's  obligation  U  in- 
tended by  this  provision. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  empowM 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  determine 
the  useful  life  of  the  vessel,  subject  to  the 
present  maximum  of  25  years,  except  where 
vessels  have  been  reconstructed  or  recondi- 
tioned so  as  to  extend  their  useful  Uves.  The 
arbitrary  maximum  of  20  years  for  Uquld 
bulk  carriers  contained  in  the  present  stat- 
ute would  be  eUmlnated  for  -ntle  XI  pur- 
poses and  the  determination  left  to  the  dU- 
cretlon  of  the  Secretary.  ThU  Is  advisable  in 
view  of  technological  improvements  In  the 
ability  of  such  veaseU  to  withstand  corrosion 
and  similar  effecU. 


EXPLANATION    OF    AMKNDMKNT8 

The  committee  adopted  seven  amendments 
to  the  legislation,  most  of  which  are  tech- 
nical, clarifying  or  conforming  In  nature. 
For  example,  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment merely  clarifies  that  poUutlon  abate- 
ment or  control  vessels  are  "vessels"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  and  quaUfy  for  assistance 
under  Title  XI  If  they  meet  other  appUcable 
requirements. 

Two  committee  amendments  to  section  1  of 
the  bUl  clarify  that  only  amounts  paid  or 
to  be  paid  by  or  for  the  account  of  the  obU- 
gor  for  construction,  reconstruction  or  re- 
conditioning of  a  vessel  are  Included  in  the 
definition  of  "actual  cost"  conUlned  In  sec- 
tion 1101(f)  of  the  Act,  as  revised  by  the 
bin  This  conforms  to  the  present  statute 
and  makes  clear  that,  for  example,  amounts 
paid  for  construction-differential  subsidy  by 
the  Government  are  not  included  In  "acttxal 
cost".  MarlUme  Admlnlsuatlon  policy  with 
respect  to  Including  in  actual  cost  and  trac- 
ing payments  made  by  or  for  the  account  of 
an  obUgor's  predecessor  In  interest  would 
also  be  continued. 

A  committee  eunendment  to  revised  sec- 
tion 1104(a)  (1)  clarifies  that  the  words  "for- 
eign trade"  are  used  In  the  more  expansive 
sense  of  the  section  906  definition  with  re- 
spect to  title  V  relating  to  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy.  Thus,  any  veesel  engaged 
in  a  foreign  trade  eligible  for  construction- 
differential  subsidy  under  title  V  would  also 
be  eligible  for  financing  guarantees  under 

tlUe  XI.  ^     w„ 

A   substantive   amendnoent   was   made   by 
the  committee  to  revised  section  1104(b)  (2) 
with   respect   to   barges.   As   passed   by   the 
House  of  RejM-esentatlves,  the  bUl  would  have 
authorized  title  XI  guarantee  of  up  to  87.6% 
of  the  actual  cost  or  depreciated  actual  cost 
of  barges  to  be  carried  on  a  vessel,  but  only 
75%  of  the  actual  cost  or  depreciated  actual 
cost  of  other  barges.  The  committee  oo\ild 
find  no  persuasive  reason  In  policy  for  this 
distinction.  Further,  representaUves  of  in- 
land waterway  operators  argued  that  such  a 
distinction   would   result   in   a   competitive 
disadvantage  for  Inland  waterway  barges  in 
instances    where    they    are    In    competition 
with  barges  carried  on  vessels.  The  commit- 
tee therefore  amended  the  bUl  to  eliminate 
the  disUnctlon  and  to  put  aU  such  barges  on 
an  equal  footing  at  the  87.6  percent  level. 
The  Maritime  Administration  estimated  that 
860  to  1,000  bargee  are  bvillt  per  year  and 
that  less  than  one-half  of  these  wotUd  be 
buUt  under  the  tlUe  XI  program.  Total  capi- 
tal Investment  as  of  1972  In  barges  was  esti- 
mated   at    $230    mlUion.    The    committee 
amendment  would  not  increase  the  number 
of  barges  eligible  for  title  XI  financing,  but 
would  permit  guarantees  of  obligations  with 
respect  to  a  higher  percentage  of  the  actual 
cost  or  depreciated  actual  oo«t  of  a  barg* 
I  e    87.6   percent,   as   In   the   case  of   barges 
otfTled  on  a  vessel.  The  amendment  would 
not  Increase  the  aggregate  amount  author- 
ized to  be  guaranteed  under  the  TlUe  XI 
program. 

The  final  committee  amendment  is  a  new 
secUon  8  providing  the  Act  may  be  cited  m 
the  "Federal  Ship  Financing  Act  of  1972". 


CACHE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  bill  (S.  2762)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  certain  lands  and  in  tercets  there- 
in within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cache 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  to 
promote  In  a  timely  and  adequate  mannwr 
the  protecUon  of  the  culinary  and  munlcl- 
psLl  water  supply  of  Ogden  city  and  other 
Weber  County  areas,  the  control  of  floods, 
the  Tn<"*"'''''"g  of  soil  erosion  and  stream 
poUutlon  through  the  maintenance  of  a«l»- 
qxiate  vegetative  cover,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  scenic  beauty,  wUdllfe  hahlt»t, 
and  natural  environment  of  certain  non-fed- 
erally-owned lands  within  the  Cache  Na- 
tional Forest  In  the  State  of  Utah,  and  to 
provide  for  their  management,  protection. 
and  public  use  and  enjoyment  as  national 
forest  lands  under  the  provisions  of  th« 
MtUtlple-Use  Sustained- Yield  Act  of  l»e0  (74 
Stat.  216),  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  acqiUre.  at  not 
to  exceed  the  fair  market  value,  as  of  the 
time  of  such  acquisition,  as  determined  by 
him  after  appraisal,  much  of  the  non-fed- 
erally-owned land,  not  to  exceed  m  th»  ag- 
gregate 23,000  acres.  In  the  ares  described  in 
seouon  2  of  this  Act  as  he  finds  suitable 
to  accomplish  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shaU  be  appUcable  to 
lands  within  the  boundary  of  the  Oache  Na- 
tional Jtorest  in  the  watershed  of  the  Mid- 
dle Fork  of  the  Ogden  Blver,  being  portions 
of  townships  6.  7.  and  8  north,  ranges  2  and 
3  east.  Salt  Lake  base  and  meridian. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  thU  Act 
not  to  exceed  W. 460 .000,  to  remain  avaUfcble 
vmtU  expended. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1138).  explaining  the  purpoees 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

S.  2763  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriciilture  to  acquire  certain  lands  in  the 
watershed  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Ogden 
River  in  Utah.  The  acquisition  would  be  made 
to  maintain  and  conserve  the  water  quality, 
scenic  beauty,  wUdllfe  habitat,  and  other 
natural  environmental  values  of  the  area 
through  multiple-use  management.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agrictature  wo\ild  be  authorised 
and  directed  to  acquire  by  pxirchase.  con- 
demnation, or  other  lawful  means  at  not  to 
exceed  fair  market  value  such  nonfederally 
owned  land,  not  to  exceed  23,000  acres. 

BACKCROITNS 

Recent  concern  about  the  Middle  FOTk 
watershed  originated  when  plans  were  pro- 
posed to  subdivide  and  develop  privately 
owned  watershed  lands  for  residential  use. 
Subdivision  development  was  seen  as  adverse- 
ly affecting  the  capability  of  the  watershed 
to  produce  water  of  acceptable  quality  for 
Ogden  City  and  the  Weber  County  areas  as 
well  as  being  detrimental  to  other  environ- 
mental values. 

COST 

The  blU  authorizes  that  a  maximum  of 
$3,460,000  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

COMICITTXE  B»COM»CIHDATIOKS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  In  executive  session  unanimously  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  8.  2783. 
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WASATCH  NATIONAL  FOREST 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ttie 
bill  (8.  1144)  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
acqiilsltion  of  certain  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  National  For- 
est In  the  State  of  Utah  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment.  On 
page  2.  line  12.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
insert  "$2,000,000";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreta  aatembled,  That  to  promote 
to  a  tlm«ly  and  adequate  manner  control  or 
flooda,  the  reduction  of  aoll  erosion  and 
stream  pollution  through  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  vegeUtlve  cover,  and  the  conversion 
of  their  scenic  beauty  and  the  natural  en- 
vironment, and  to  provide  for  their  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  public  use  as  national 
forest  lands  under  programs  of  multiple  use, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorlaed 
and  directed  to  acquire,  at  not  to  exceed 
the  fair  market  value  as  determtoed  by  him. 
such  of  the  nonfederally  owned  land,  not  to 
exceed  three  thousand  acres,  to  the  area  de- 
scribed in  section  3  hereof  as  he  finds  suitable 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  a.  ThU  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  lands 
with  to  the  boundary  of  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  In  the  watersheds  of  Mill  Creek,  Big 
Cottonwood  Creek,  and  Little  Cottonwood 
Creek  being  portions  of  townships  1,  2.  and 
8  •oath,  nngas  l,  a,  and  3  east,  Salt  Lake 
base  and  meridian. 

8«c.  a.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpoaea  of  thU  Act  not 
to  exceed  $3,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1139),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTKPOSX 

S.  1144.  as  amended,  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
non-federaUy  owned  land,  not  to  exceed  3,000 
acrea.  located  wlthto  the  boundary  of  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest  to  the  watersheds 
of  MUl  Creek,  Big  Cottonwood  Creek,  and  Lit- 
tle Cottonwood  Creek.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  acquire  the  lands  In  order  to 
protect  their  watershed  and  other  environ- 
mental values  under  a  program  of  multlple- 
uae  management. 

BACKCKOUND 

This  bin  Is  directed  at  efforts,  which  were 
first  made  to  1966,  toward  development  of 
year-round  residential  subdivisions  on  pri- 
vate lands  to  Little  Cottonwood  Canyon, 
wlthto  the  Wasatch  National  Forest.  The  de- 
velopment proposals  have  resulted  to  a  con- 
ttoutog  public  concern  over  the  management 
of  private  lands  to  the  three  dratoages  since 
the  developments  would  directly  affect  the 
water  supply  of  Metropolitan  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Department  of  Agnrlculture  now  has 
adequate  authority  to  purchase  the  lands  to- 
volved  to  this  legislation.  From  1967  to  1871, 
the  Forest  Service  acquired  about  2,000  acres 
of  recreation  tracts  for  about  ta  million  to 
Big  Cottonwood  and  Little  Cottonwood  Can- 
yons on  the  Waaatch  National  Forest  with 
funds  available  from  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund. 


AMXKDMXNT 

The  committee  amended  S.  1144  to  limit 
the  cost  of  land  acquisition  to  $2  million. 

COMMrrTEX   RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  InterlcM-  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  executive  session  unanimously  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  S.  1144. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  A 
SEGMENT  OP  COLORADO  FOR 
POSSIBLE  INCLUSION  IN  THE 
WILD  RIVERS  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2901)  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  State 
of  Utah  as  a  component  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments; 

On  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
strike  out  "(9)"  and  Insert  "(28)"; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "The", 
strike  out  "thirteen  and  one  half  miles" 
and  insert  "thirty-six  mile"; 

In  line  7.  after  the  word  "point",  where 
it  appears  the  first  time,  strike  out 
"1052'2"  and  insert  "1063"; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"point",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "1039"  and  insert  "1027"; 

In  line  8,  after  the  word  "begins", 
strike  out  "approximately  six  miles  from" 
and  insert  "at" ; 

On  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "west- 
ward", insert  "to  the  junction  of  the  De- 
lores  River  with  the  Colorado  River" ; 

In  line  2,  after  the  word  "of",  strike 
out  "Utah) ;  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.".";  and  Insert 
"Utah)."; 

And,  after  line  3,  strike  out: 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  take,  with  respect  to 
the  segment  included  as  a  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  by 
this  Act,  such  action  as  Is  provided  for  un- 
der section  3(b)  of  th«  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act;  except  that,  the  reference  In 
such  subsection  to  the  "date  of  this  Act" 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  vhe  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  5(a) 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  Is  amended 
by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog: 

••(28)  Colorado  Rr\ER.  Utah. — The  thirty- 
six  mile  segment  which  flows  from  mile  point 
1063  to  mile  point  1027  (such  segment  betog 
the  segment  which  begtos  at  the  boundary 
between  the  State  of  Utah  and  Colorado  and 
runs  westward  to  the  Junction  of  the  Delores 
River  with  the  Colorado  River  In  the  State  of 
Utah) ." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1140).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RDRPOSE 

S.  2901,  as  amended,  would  designate  for 
study  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  a  36-mlle 
segment  of  the  Colorado  River  In  the  State 
of  Utah.  The  segment  flows  from  mile  point 
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1063  to  mile  point  1027.  or  from  the  Utah. 
Colorado  border  downstream  to  the  Juaciion 
of  the  Delores  River  with  the  Colorado  Rlv«r 
to  Utah.  The  study  would  be  authorized  by 
amending  section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  90-543, 
the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
amendments 

Originally,  S.  2901  called  for  a  la'j-mUe 
segment  of  the  Colorado  River  (from  mile 
point  10521/2.  downstream  to  mile  point 
1039)  to  be  designated  as  part  of  the  wUa 
and  scenic  rivers  system.  This  was  changed 
to  provide  for  a  study  of  the  longer  36-mlle 
segment  as  a  potential  addition  to  the  sys- 
tem, conforming  to  a  suggestion  from  the 
administration. 

DESCRIPTION 

Of  this  reach  of  the  river,  the  segment 
called  Granite  Canyon  Is  most  widely  known. 
This  Is  13  Vj  miles  of  exciting  water.  The 
canyon  has  rapids  with  such  colorful  names 
as  Sock-It-To-Me,  Wlldhorse,  Marble  Can- 
yon, Funnel  Falls,  Skull,  and  Last  Chance. 
Scenic  side  canyons  are  numerous.  Many 
people  visit  and  boat  this  white  water 
stretch  each  year.  Wildlife  includes  deer, 
cougar,  snowy  egrets.  Canadian  geese,  beaver, 
blue  herons,  and  golden  eagles.  Massive  red 
sandstone  cliffs  rise  along  the  river.  There 
is  black  rock  of  schist  and  gneiss.  Intruded 
by  granite,  and  capped  by  red  and  purple 
shales. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  wUl  involve  no 
Federal  expenditure. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tim^ 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of 
the  Colorado  River  in  the  State  of  Utah 
for  study  as  a  potential  component  of 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem."   

BRIDGEPORT    INDIAN    COLONY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3113)  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Bridgeport 
Indian  Colony  certain  lands  in  Mono 
County,  Calif.,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments. 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"United",  strike  out  "States"  and  insert 
"States,  except  all  minerals  including  oU 
and  gas  which  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws  including  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws," ; 

And  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "the 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  insert 
"Indians  of  the ':  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  except  all  mtoerals  Including  oU  and 
gas  which  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  ap- 
propriation under  the  public  land  laws  in- 
cluding the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  law*, 
to  the  foUowtog  described  public  domain 
land  locaited  to  Mono  County,  California,  aw 
hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  to  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Bridge- 
port Indian  Colony : 

The  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  28,  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  25  east.  Mount  Diablo 
base  and  meridian.  Mono  County,  California, 
contain  tog  twenty  acres  more  or  less. 
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provided  further.  That  said  parcel  shall  be 
lublect  to  the  easement  to  the  Brldgepc«t 
Public  Utility  District  for  a  sewer  main. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1141) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7RPOSE    OF    THE    BILl. 

The  purpose  of  S.  3113  Is  to  declare  that 
80  acres  of  public  domain  In  Mono  County, 
Oallf.,  are  held  In  trtist  for  the  Bridgeport 
Indian  Colony,  subject  to  an  easement  to  the 
Bridgeport  Public  UtlUty  District  for  a  sewer 
main. 

BACK(aOtTND 

The  Bridgeport  Indian  Colony,  a  group  of 
approximately  65  Indian  people  from  20  fam- 
ilies, living  near  the  town  of  Bridgeport, 
Calif.,  Is  not  a  federally  recognized  Indian 
entity.  However,  the  colony  members  are 
descendants  of  Indian  groups  which  origi- 
nally occupied  the  Bridgeport  Valley. 

Although  these  Indians  do  not  constitute 
a  federally  recognized  tribe,  band,  or  group, 
there  are  a  few  who  meet  the  qualifications 
set  forth  In  section  19  of  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat. 
984),  as  Indians  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  that  act. 

On  September  4,  1969,  the  colony  mem- 
bers adopted  Articles  of  Association  of  the 
Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  to  lend  organiza- 
tional support  to  the  members"  efforts  to  Im- 
prove their  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment. The  purposes  of  the  association  as 
stated  to  article  I  of  the  articles  are  set  forth 
as  follows : 

Articles  of  Association  or  the  Bridgeport 
Indian  Colony 

article    I PtTRPOSES    AND    POWERS 

1.  The  primary  purposes  of  the  Association 
are  to  obtain  and  hold  land  and  housing  In 
order  to  provide  each  family  In  the  Associa- 
tion with  adequate  hotistog.  These  purposes 
include  the  obtalntog  of  benefits  Incidental 
to  housing:  water,  electricity,  sanitation  and 
other  utilities. 

a.  other  purposes  of  the  Association  are 
to  promote  the  education,  health,  economic 
advancement,  recreation  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Association  members. 

The  complete  Articles  of  Association  of  the 
Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  have  been  made  a 
part  of  this  report. 

NEED 

The  colony  members  live  to  several  sub- 
standard dwellings  on  approximately  5  acres 
of  a  160-acre  privately  owned  tract.  This 
tract  was  patented  to  a  non-Indian  to  1914, 
as  a  desert  land  entry.  Over  the  years,  the 
patent  owners  have  threatened  to  evict  the 
Indians  many  times.  The  heads  of  the  In- 
dian families  are  concerned  over  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  betog  evicted  from  their 
homes.  However,  their  financial  conditions 
are  such  that  they  cannot  purchase  buUdtog 
sites  and  construct  new  homes  for  their  fam- 
Uies. 

In  the  event  that  the  20-acre  tract  of  pub- 
lic domain  Is  made  available  for  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  colony  as  proposed,  the 
Owens  Valley  Indians  who  have  formed  a 
housing  authority  have  offered  to  extend  the 
assistance  of  their  agency  to  the  trust  lands 
of  the  Bridgeport  community. 

On  March  5,  1972.  the  members  of  the 
colony  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  that 
the  20-acres  described  in  S.  3113  be  acquired 
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as  the  site  of  a  permanent  home  for  the 
colony. 

COST 

No  additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
will  result  from  the  enactment  of  8.  3113. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amended  8.  8113  on  page  1, 
Itoe  6,  by  inserttog  the  words  '"the  Indians 
of  the"  after  the  word  "for".  This  amendment 
was  adopted  to  make  clear  the  totent  of  the 
committee  that  the  conveyance  of  land  pro- 
vided for  In  this  bill  would  be  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  of  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony.  The  Committee  also  amended 
the  bill  to  reserve  minerals  to  the  United 
States  and  to  withdraw  them  from  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  laws  toclud- 
Ing  the  mlntog  and  mtoeral  leasing  laws. 
Committee  recommendations 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  executive  session  on  September  6, 
1972,  unanimously  recommended  that  S.  3113, 
as  amended,  be  enacted. 


LONE  PEAK  WILDERNESS  AREA, 
UTAH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3466)  to  establish  the  Lone  Peak 
Wilderness  Area  in  the  State  of  Utah 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1964  (78  Stat.  892),  relattog  to  public 
notice,  public  hearings,  and  review  by  State 
and  other  agencies,  shall  review,  as  to  Its 
suitability  or  nonsultablllty  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness,  the  area  (or  any  portion 
thereof)  located  part  tolly  in  Wasatch  Na- 
tional Forest  and  partially  in  Uinta  Na- 
tional Forest,  contatolng  approximately 
twenty  tho\isand  acres,  lying  generally  south- 
west of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Lone  Peak  Area,  and  shall 
report  hU  findings  to  the  President  on  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  two-year  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act.  The  President  shall  advise  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  such  area  or  portion  thereof 
as  ■•wilderness",  together  with  majM  and  a 
definition  of  boundaries.  Any  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  to  the  effect  that  such 
area  or  portion  thereof  should  be  designated 
as  ''vrtldemess"  shall  become  effective  only 
if  so  provided  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  Dtirlng  the  review  period  provided 
by  this  Act  and  for  a  period  of  three  years 
after  his  recommendations  are  submitted, 
the  Secretary  shall  manage  and  protect 
the  resources  of  the  Lone  Peaks  study  area 
to  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  that  the  suit- 
ability of  all  or  any  part  of  the  area  now 
suitable  for  potential  wilderness  designation 
Is  not  Impaired . 

(c)  The  review  required  by  this  Act,  In- 
cluding any  reports  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto.  shaU,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 


RccoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (.No. 
92-1142) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKP08I 

This  bill,  8.  3466,  as  amended,  would  pro- 
vide for  a  study  of  30,000  acres  to  the  Wa- 
satch and  Utot*  National  Forests  to  Utali 
as  a  possible  addition  to  the  national  wlldar- 
ness  preservation  system. 

amendments 

In  Its  original  form,  S.  3463  would  have  es- 
tablished 13,000  acres  to  these  two  forests  aa 
the  Lone  Peak  Wlldemeas  Area.  The  amend- 
menU  authorise,  Inatead,  a  study  0(f  20,000 
acres,  similar  to  that  applicable  to  na«;1onal 
forest  primitive  areas,  and  aa  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire.  The  re' 
view  would  be  completed  and  findtoga  made 
to  the  President  wlthto  a  2-year  period. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  manage  the  area  during  the  review 
period  and  for  3  years  after  his  recommenda- 
tions to  a  manner  to  assure  that  Its  potenttol 
as  wUdemees  would  not  be  impaired. 

DBSCaiPTION 

The  area  Is  wlthto  a  few  mtoutes  drive  ol 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  boimdarlet  would  to- 
clude  the  land  surrounding  Lone  Peak  to  the 
rugged  Wasatch  range  of  nountaina.  It  is  a 
beautiful  wUd  area  and  la  adjacent  to  the 
heavily  peculated  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Wasatch  front  where  70  percent  of  Utah's 
populaUon  resides.  The  area  la  timbered  with 
evergreens,  and  marked  by  rushing,  cleai 
water  streams.  At  hearings  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to  July  of  this  year,  many  witneaaes  teatlfled 
to  favor  of  a  Lone  Peak  Wildemeaa. 

COMMITTKB    RKCOMMENDATTONS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  executive  session  unanimously  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  S.  3466. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  review  aa  to  its  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderness  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Lone  Peak  Area  In 
the  State  of  Utah." 


CASS  COUNTY.  N.  DAK. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3483)  for  the  relief  of  Caas 
County,  N.  Dak.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  oa  page  1, 
line  4.  after  the  word  "pay",  strike  out 
"out  of  any  mcmey  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,"  and  insert  "un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 125  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  to 
Cass  County,  North  Dakota,  the  sum  of  »85,- 
000  for  expenses  tocurred  by  the  Cass  County, 
North  Dakota,  to  reconstructing  the  WUd 
Rice  Bridge  across  the  Red  River  between 
Clay  County,  Minnesota,  and  Cass  County, 
North  Dakota,  such  amount  representing  the 
difference  between  the  amount  paid  by  the 
United  States  as  emergency  disaster  relief  and 
the  amount  the  United  States  would  have 
paid  for  the  reconstruction  of  such  bridge 
after  It  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  to  April  1969, 
if  the  access  road  from  Stanley  Township 
to  Caas  County  had  been  designated  a  Fsd- 
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«nl   fcld  secondary  road   at  the  time  such 
nood  deetroyed  such  bridge. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  thU  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  by  any 
aoent  or  attonwy  on  account  of  servlcea 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shaU  be  uniawtxil.  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
thaU  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
amount  not  In  excess  of  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1143) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 
as  follows: 

runrosm  or  amkndicknt 
A*  explained  In  the  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranaportatlon,  the  amendment 
clarlfles  the  fund*  from  which  the  claim  la 
to  be  paid  since  the  bridge  In  question  haa 
been  Integrated  Into  the  Federal  Aid  Second- 
ary Road  System. 

rxjnrosM  or  lkublatiow 
The  purpoae  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  authorlM  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  pay,  out  of  money  In  the 
Highway  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  to  Cass 
County,  N.  Dak.,  the  sum  of  »8fl.000  for  ex- 
peneea  Incurred  In  reconstructing  the  Wild 
Rice  Bridge  acroes  the  Red  River  between 
Clay  County,  Mlnneeota,  and  Cass  County, 
N.  Dak. 

STATXKXMT 

In  Its  report  to  the  comnUttee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  stated  that  they  had 
no  objection  to  enMtm«it  of  this  leglalatlon 
as  amended. 

The  WUd  Rice  Bridge  spans  the  Red  River 
between  Clay  County,  Minn.,  and  Cass 
County,  N.  Dak.  The  bridge  was  destroyed 
In  April  1969.  as  a  result  of  heavy  flooding. 
The  cost  of  reconstructing  the  bridge  Is  esti- 
mated at  •333.000,  to  be  shared  equally  by 
each  county. 

At  the  time  of  the  flood,  the  Minnesota 
half  of  the  bridge  was  a  part  of  the  Federal 
aid  system.  As  a  result.  Clay  County  will  be 
reimbursed  for  Its  entire  cost  of  rebuilding 
the  structure.  Thla  money  comes  from  the 
emergency  relief  funds  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration. 

As  a  part  of  Its  aid  to  disaster  areas,  and  In 
accordance  with  Public  Law  91-79.  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  Is  financing  one- 
heJf  of  Cass  County's  share  of  the  recon- 
struction. Thla  leaves  26%  of  the  total  cost, 
or  $86,000,  to  be  paid  by  Cass  County. 

In  September  1971,  the  North  Dakota  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  was  designated  a  part  of 
Federal  Aid  Secondary  Route  639.  Had  this 
been  the  case  prior  to  the  flood  Cass  County 
would  have  been  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
government  for  the  entire  cost  of  Its  share 
of  rebuilding  the  bridge.  Now,  however.  Cass 
County  la  In  the  anomalous  situation  of 
having  to  use  Its  own  funds  to  reconstruct  a 
bridge  that  Is  a  part  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Secondary  Road  System. 

In  view  of  the  inequities  created  by  this 
situation,  and  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  no  objection  to  the 
relief  proposed,  the  committee  feels  that 
Cass  County  should  be  reimbursed  for  the 
remaining  25%  of  the  coat  of  rebuilding  the 
bridge. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 
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JUROR  QUALIFICATION  FORMS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2589)  to  amend  section 
1869  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  information  required  by 
a  juror  qualification  form,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  RxcoHD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1144) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

STATTMZNT 

H  R  2589  proposes  to  amend  the  Federal 
Jury  Selection  Act  of  1968  so  information  as 
to  the  race  and  occupaUon  of  prospective 
jurors  la  readily  avaUable  for  use  In  enforc- 
ing the  nondiscriminatory  policy  of  that  act. 
The  purpose  of  that  legislation  was  to  ensure 
trial  by  a  Jury  selected  from  a  fair  cross 
section  of  citizens  and  to  eliminate  racial 
or  other  dlscrlminaUon  in  the  selection  of 
Jurors  for  Federal  courts. 

Under  current  law,  an  Individual  Is  not 
required  to  Indicate  hlfl  race  when  filling 
out  a  Juror  qualification  form  (28  U.S.C.  Sec. 
1869(h)).  Although  this  Information  is  re- 
quested, studies  show  that  it  is  omitted  by 
up  to  30  percent  of  the  respondents.  The 
result  Is  that  there  Is  little  reliable  informa- 
tion that  can  be  used  to  determine  If  dis- 
crimination exists. 

HJl.  2689  will  reqxilre  prospective  Jurors 
to  whom  Juror  qualification  forms  are  sent  to 
respond  to  questions  as  to  their  race  and 
occupation.  Under  existing  law  thla  informa- 
tion is  requested  but  not  required  to  be 
given.  Questions  as  to  race  and  occupation 
appear  on  the  forms  with  a  notice  that  they 
need  not  be  answered  by  a  person  who  "finds 
it  objectionable  to  do  so." 

Stating  it  to  be  "the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  all  litigants  In  Federal   courts 
entitled  to  trial  by  jury  shaU  have  the  right 
to  grand  and  petit  Juries  selected  at  random 
from  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  community 
In  the  district  or  division  wherein  the  court 
convenes"  and  that  "all  citizens  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  considered  for  service 
on   grand   and   petit    Juries    in   the   district 
courts     of     the    United    States."     Congress 
enacted  the  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act 
of  1968.  consisting  of  section  1861   through 
1874  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  In  doing 
so.   It  prescribed  that  "No  citizen  shall   be 
excluded  from  service  as  a  grand  or  petit 
Juror  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
national    origin,    or    economic    status."    (28 
use.  1862). 

The  act  establishes  a  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  Federal  Jurors.  In  pertinent  part, 
the  procedure  entails  the  execution  by 
prospective  jiirors  of  a  Juror  qualification 
form.  Some  of  the  questions  on  the  form 
must  be  answered;  others  may.  but  need  not, 
be  answered.  Questions  as  to  race  and  occu- 
pation fall  m  the  latter  category. 

H.R.  2589  has  the  support  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission.   All    of    the    witnesses    agreed    that 
unless   prospective   Jurors   were   required   to 
respond  to  questions  as  to  race.  It  was  Im- 
possible effectively   to  monitor  and  enforce 
nondiscrimination  in  the  selection  of  Fed- 
eral  Jurors.  This  view   was  fully  supported 
by  a  unique  systems  analysis  conducted  by 
the  Anxerlcan  University  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Alan  D.  Morris.  SlmUarly,  surveys  In 
the  Fourth   and  Fifth   Judicial   Circuits,  to 
which  committee  attention  was  called.  In- 
dicated that  from   10  to  30  percent  of  the 
recipients  of  Juror  qualification  forms  failed 
to  respond  to  the  question  as  to  race.  With 


this  number  faUlng  to  respond,  it  Is  virtuafly 
Impossible  to  detect  discriminatory  pime- 
tlces  under  the  existing  law.  One  cannot 
accxirately  determine  whether  litigants  in 
the  Federal  courts  are  having  their  mattan 
considered  by  Jurors  who  represent  a  "fair 
cross  section  of  the  community"  as  require* 
by  the  Jury  Selection  Act. 

In  addition  to  requiring  prospective  Juroci 
to  Indicate  their  race  and  oocupatlon  on  the 
Juror  qualification  form.  HJl.  2689  would  add 
an  explanation  on  the  form  that  the  Infor- 
mation Is  needed  to  enforce  nondlscrimln*. 
Uon  and  has  no  bearing  on  any  individual's 
quaOlflcatlons  for  Jury  duty. 

There  appears  to  be  no  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  the  requiring  of  racial  Identifica- 
tion if  the  purpose  is  valid.  In  Hamm  v.  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Elections.  230  F.  8upp. 
156,  158  (E.D.  Va.),  afT'd  per  curiam.  879 
U.s'.  19  (1964),  the  district  court  held  In- 
valid Virginia  statutes  that  established  sepa- 
rate lists  of  white  and  Negro  names  on  tax 
and  voting  records.  The  court,  however,  up- 
Held  a  statute  that  required  racial  designs- 
tlon  on  divorce  forms  on  the  grounds  that 
such  Information  served  the  State's  Interest 
in  keeping  vital  statistics.  In  its  opinion,  the 

court  said: 

.....  the  designation  ot  race.  Just  as  sex 
or  religious  denomination,  may  in  certain 
records  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  the  pro- 
curement and  compilation  of  such  Informa- 
tion by  State  authorities  cannot  be  outlawed 
per  se.  For  example,  the  securing  and  chron- 
icling of  racial  data  for  Identification  or  sta- 
tistical use  violates  no  constitutional  privi- 
lege Lt  the  purpose  is  legitimate,  the  reason 
lustlflable.  then  no  infringement  results." 

The  clear  purpose  of  H.R.  2589  Is  to  end 
discrimination  and  to  provide  a  method  ol 
enforcing  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Jury 
Selection  Act.  Thla  bill  seeks  to  guarantee 
racial  neutrality  In  the  Jury  selection  process. 
The    recent    Supreme    Court    decision    In 
Alexander  v.  Louisiana.  406  U.S.  625  (1972). 
is  not  m     conflict  with  this  bill.  There  the 
Court  found  prima  facie  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination  In   Jury   selection.   A  panel   of  Jury 
commissioners  In  Louisiana  selected  400  po- 
tential  Jurors   from   more   than  7,000  ques- 
tionnaires, each  of  which  noted  the  race  of 
the   respondent.   The  proportion  of  Negroes 
in  the  pool  was  decreased  from  14  to  7  per- 
cent after  the  panel's  supposedly  random  se- 
lection, and  the  Court  cited  statistical  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  probability  of  this 
occurring  was  1  In  20.000. 

Although  racial  Identification  on  Jury 
questionnaires  may  have  contributed  to  the 
discrimination  found  In  Alexander,  the  fact 
that  such  Information  was  available  enabled 
the  selection  panel's  actions  to  be  challenged. 
It  Is  to  insure  the  random  selection  process 
that  the  requirements  of  H.R.  2689  need  to  be 
imposed.  The  sole  object  of  such  Identifica- 
tion is  to  fulflU  the  policy  objectives  of  the 
Federal  Jury  Selection  Act. 

LISTING    JVRORS    OCCTTPATION 

All  witnesses  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  also  recommended  that  the  pres- 
ent law  be  changed  so  that  the  submission 
of  information  as  to  occupation  be  manda- 
tory   rather    than    optional.    Attention   was 
called  to  the  facts  that  certain  occupational 
groups,  such  as  military  personnel  on  actl'W 
dutv.  police  and  firemen,  and  certain  pub  ic 
officials,   are   exempt   from   Jury   duty  whue 
other  classes  of  persona  may  be  exempted 
(28  use    1863(b)(6)).  Still  others  may  be 
excused  from  service  (28  U.S.C.  1863(b)  (5)K 
To  assure  the  expeditious  determination  oi 
whether  a  prospective  Juror  falls  in  an  ex- 
empt  or   excusable   category.   It   Is  essential 
that   he   be   required   to   respond   as  to  his 
occupation. 

COSTS 
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Misting  supply  of  juror  qualification  fonna. 
I^^are  estUnated  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Ufi.  Courts  to  be  approximately 
IB.OOO  to  $5,000  in  the  first  year,  and  to  be 

nonrecurring. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3943)  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  civic 
center  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill  go 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  passed  over. 


the  Southern  representative  for  1970.  The 
largest  total  payment  for  a  alngle  year  oc- 
curred In  1971  when  the  representative  on 
the  Southern  Bowti  received  •9,737.50  aiul 
the  representative  on  the  Western  Board  re- 
ceived $6,626. 

"HJR.  14*74  aa  Introduced  wotQd  repeal  the 
present  Umltatlona  on  compensation  payable 
to  the  Southern  representative,  both  as  to 
rate  and  as  to  maximum  amount  payable  in 
any  year,  and  would  provide  a  new  rate  Iden- 
tlcaUy  appUoable  to  both  representatives  who 
woxild  be  compensated  for  every  day  of  serv- 
ice at  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  grades  OB-lS.  At  present  this 
amounts  to  $138.40. 

The  committee's  amendments  to  H.B.  14974 
would  retain  the  proposed  new  rate  as  a  max- 
Imiun  but  permit  the  President  to  specify  a 
lesser  rate  If  he  sees  fit. 


of  the  two  Federal  representailvea.  The  oom- 
mlttee  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  measure 
In  Wkch  of  these  years  will  be  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10,000.  This  estimate  la  baaed  on 
the  following  assumptions: 

"(1)  That  in  each  year  both  Federal  rep- 
resentatives will  work  126  days.  

"  (3)  That  the  Pr««ldBnt  will  fix  their  oom- 
penaatlon  ax  the  maxlm^im  daUy  equivalent 
of  OS-18.  and 

"(3)  That  thla  rate  wlU  continue  to  p»y 
$138.40  per  day. 

"On  those  assumptions  eaob  of  the  two 
representaOves  would  be  paid  $17,300  m  each 
year,  as  ccttnp«u:ed  to  $12,500  under  existing 
aarangements,  a  difference  of  $4,800  for  each 
in  each  year." 


COMPENSATION   OP   THE   FEDERAL 
REPRESENTATIVES         ON        THE 
SOUTHERN  Airo  WESTERN  INTER- 
STATE NUCLEAR  BOARDS 
The  bill  (H.R.  14974)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Federal  representatives 
on  the  Southern  and  Western  Interstate 
Nuclear  Boards,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-1146) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTIRPOSS 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14974  la  to  equalize 
the  provisions  for  compensating  the  Federal 
representatives  on  the  Southern  Interstate 
Nuclear  Botuxi  and  on  the  Western  Interstate 
Nuclear  Board,  respectively,  and  to  Impose 
new  and  Identical  upper  limits  on  their  com- 
pensation. 

STATEMENT 


The  only  costs  to  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  HJl.  2689  wouia 
be  those   mcldental  to  the  revision  of  tw 


In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said ; 

By  Public  Law  87-663,  approved  July  31. 
1962,  Congress  gave  consent  to  the  Southern 
Interstate  Nuclear  Compact.  Section  3  of 
Public  Law  87-663  provided  that  there  should 
be  a  nonvoting  Federal  representative  on  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  compensa- 
tion (if  not  otherwise  an  employee  of  the 
United  States)  such  as  the  President  shall 
specify  but  not  In  excess  of  $100  per  day  or 
$15,000  per  calendar  year. 

"By  Public  Law  91-461,  approved  October 
16,  1970,  Congress  gave  consent  to  the  West- 
ern Interstate  Nuclear  Compact.  Section  3  of 
Public  Law  91-481  provides  that  there  shall 
be  a  nonvoting  Federal  representative  on  the 
Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Board,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  compensation 
(If  not  otherwise  an  employee  of  the  United 
States)  such  as  the  President  shall  specify. 
Public  Law  91-461  omits  the  limitations  to 
1100  per  day  and  $15,000  per  calendar  year 
found  m  Public  Law  87-663. 

"The  committee  Is  advised  that  notwith- 
standing this  disparity  In  statutory  authori- 
zations both  Federal  representatives  are  be- 
ing paid  at  the  $100  per  day  rate  which  Is  the 
upper  limit  authorized  by  Public  Law  87- 
568  for  compensating  the  Federal  representa- 
tive on  the  Southern  Board.  Neither  repre- 
sentative has  In  any  year  reached  the  $15,000 
per  annum  limitation  prescribed  for  the 
Southern  representative.  The  most  earned 
by  either  representative  In  1  year  was  $12,543, 
which,  the  committee  Is  advised,  was  paid  to 


"COMMITTEK    VIBW8 

"The  committee  believes  that  enactment  of 
H.R.  14974  as  herein  proposed  to  be  amended 
is  warranted  for  two  reasons.  First,  there 
seems  to  be  no  rational  basis  for  the  exist- 
ing disparity  between  the  compensation  pro- 
visions affecting  the  two  Federal  representa- 
tives. Both  are  presidential  appointments; 
both  serve  the  United  States  In  Identical  con- 
nection with  Interstate  boards  approved  by 
Congress  to  cooperate  In  dealing  with  atomic 
energy.  What  Is  more,  although  free  of  any 
restraint  with  respect  to  the  compensation  of 
the  representative  on  the  Western  Board,  the 
President  has  specified  identical  compensa- 
tion for  both  representatives.  There  Is  really 
no  reason  why  the  compensation  provisions 
for  the  two  Jobs  shovUd  differ. 

"Second,  the  committee  believes  It  ^pro- 
prlate  to  recognize  the  lag  Implicit  In  the 
$100  per  day  compensation  now  being  paid 
these  Federal  representatives.  In  this  con- 
nection the  committee  adopts  an  observa- 
tion made  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion tn  reporting  on  a  predecessor  bill  (H.R. 
7706)  which  dealt  with  the  present  problem. 
HJl.  7706  would  simply  have  repealed  the 
limitations  on  compensation  found  In  Pub- 
Uc  Law  87-668,  bringing  its  provisions  In  line 
with  Public  Law  91-161,  and  leaving  the 
President  without  any  limitation  or  guide  In 
specifying  the  rate  of  compensation  for  either 
Federal  representative.  The  Atomic  Knergy 
Commission  said  tn  part: 

"  'At  the  time  of  approval  of  the  South- 
em  Interstate  Nuclear  Compact,  the  amount 
which  the  Government  was  paying  Its  high- 
est level  of  special  employee  was  within  the 
$100  rate,  and  that  amount  was  deemed  to 
be  adequate  to  attract  personnel  to  sultabls 
caliber.  The  Oovemment  wage  and  salary 
structure  has  since  advanced  substantially, 
and  to  the  extent  that  It  continues  to  ad- 
vance, rates  fixed  In  one  year  are  likely  to 
become  Inadequate  In  another  year  to  attract 
appropriate  personnel." 

"In  Its  report,  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmils- 
slon  recommended  that  both  Public  Law  87- 
563  and  PubUc  Law  91-461  should  be 
amended  to  provide  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  OS-18  rate  for  both  representatives.  The 
committee  Is  advised  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Itself,  Is  paying  Its  qualified 
consultants  at  the  OS-18  rate,  whUe  con- 
tinuing to  compensate  both  Federal  repre- 
sentatives at  the  lesser  $100  daUy  rate. 

"The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
aS-18  rate  should  be  adopted  as  a  maximum 
and  that  the  annual  limit  of  $15,000  should 
be  repealed.  It  sees  no  reason,  however,  for 
preventing  the  President  from  fixing  a  lower 
rate  of  compensation  If  he  sees  fit.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  would  permit  him  to 
do  so. 

"COST 

"It  is  too  late  for  enactment  of  H.R.  14974 
to  entail  any  cost  In  fiscal  year  1972.  For  each 
of  the  5  fiscal  years  following,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  potential  maximum  increase  In  dally 
oompenaatlon  amounting  to  $38.40  for  each 


DANIEL  H.  ROBBINS 

The  bill  iS.  2501)  for  the  relief  of 
Daniel  H.  Robblns  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  aa 
follows : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Bepresentattvea    of    th*    Vnited    States    of 
America  in  CongreBM  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provlslans  of  section  161  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision    of    law,    the    Oommlssloner    ct 
Patents  la  authorized  and  directed  to  aooept 
delayed  payment  of  the  final  fee  (proscribed 
in  section  41(a)    of  tlUe  38,  United  atatas 
Code)   in  the  application  for  United  States 
Letters    Patent    of    Daniel    H.    Robblna    of 
Rochester.  New  York,  serial  number  470.888. 
filed  JiUy  29,  1966.  and  aUowed  July  24,  1JK». 
for  a  Graphic  Printer,  assigned  to  Itek  Corpo- 
ration, Lexington,  Maasachuaetta,  as  though 
no  abandonment  or  lapse  had  ever  occuned. 
if  such  flTiRi  fee  Is  paid  within  three  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon 
payment  of  such  fee,  the  Commlaaloner  la 
authorized  to  laaue  to  the  aald  Daniel  H. 
Robblna  the  patent  for  which  application  was 
so  made.  No  patent  granted  on  aald  applica- 
tion shall  be  held  Invalid  on  the  groiind  that 
the  flnni  fee  was  not  paid  within  the  period 
specified  in  title  88,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-11471 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  accept  late  payment  of  the  final 
Issue  fee  m  the  appUcation  for  VS.  Letters 
Patent  of  Daniel  H.  Robblns.  serial  No.  476.- 
638,  filed  Jiily  29.  1966.  and  allowed  July  24, 
1968.  for  a  graphic  printer,  as  though  no 
abandonment  or  lapse  h8kd  occurred,  and  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  to  issue  the 
patent  If  such  fee  Is  paid  within  3  months 
from  the  date  of  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

STATTMEKT 

S.  2501  Is  Identical  to  S  3168  of  the  9l8t 
Congress.  That  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  December  8.  1970.  but  no  further  action 
was  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
due  to  the  adjournment  of  the  91st  Congress 

Information  submitted  to  the  committee 
indicates  that  on  July  29.  1965,  Daniel  H. 
Robblns  filed  a  patent  application  relating 
to  a  graphic  printer  The  application  was 
assigned  to  the  Itek  Corp.  On  June  18.  1968. 
the  Patent  Office  mailed  a  "Notice  of  Allow- 
ability" and  on  July  24.  1968.  a  formal 
"Notice  of  Allowance"  was  mailed. 

Information  furnished  to  the  committee 
further  indicates  that  on  December  20.  1968. 
there    was   received   In    the    Patent   Office    a 
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letter  from  the  Itek  Corp.  Inquiring  aa  to 
the  sutua  of  the  application.  The  Patent 
Office  faUed  to  make  any  reply  to  thla  com- 
munication. On  March  4.  1»«8.  the  Patent 
Office  maUed  to  Itek  a  notice  that  the  ap- 
plication had  become  abandoned  tor  faUure 
to  pay  the  laeue  fee.  The  Itek  Patent  De- 
partment, without  referring  to  the  March  4 
notice,  again  Inquired  about  the  status  of 
the  patent  application  In  correspondence  re- 
ceived by  the  Patent  Office  on  June  37,  1989. 
The  Patent  Office  replied  on  July  29  that 
the  application  was  abandoned. 

On  August  4,  1969,  Itek  filed  a  petition  to 
revive  the  abandoned  application.  The  peti- 
tion was  denied  by  the  Patent  Office  because 
of  the  limited  authority  of  the  Patent  Office 
to  accept  late  payment  of  the  Issue  fee.  The 
only  statutory  authorization  for  the  accept- 
ance of  such  a  late  payment  la  contained  to 
section  161  of  title  36  which  permits  the 
Commissioner  to  accept  a  late  payment  of 
the  fee  only  If  It  Is  submitted  wlthto  « 
months  from  the  Notice  of  Allowance. 

Itek's  first  toqulry  concerning  the  status 
of  the  application,  to  which  the  Patent  Office 
did  not  reply,  was  received  slightly  leas  than 
6  months  after  the  formal  Notice  of  AUow- 
ance  was  mailed.  The  committee  Is  satisfied 
that  the  Itek  Corp.  had  proper  procedures 
for  the  processing  of  maU  relating  to  patent 
applications  and  that  apparently  the  Itek 
Corp.  did  not  receive  either  the  Notice  of 
Allowance  or  the  Notice  of  Abandonment. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  advised 
the  committee  that  "the  abandonment  ap- 
pears to  have  resulted  from  a  series  of  un- 
fortunate and  regrettable  circumstances." 
The  committee  has  been  further  advised  that 
as  to  those  circumstances  "for  which  the 
Patent  Office  was  responsible,  appropriate 
procedures  have  been  Instituted  to  prevent 
reoccurrence." 

As  a  general  rule  the  committee  Is  opposed 
to  special  legislation  providing  for  private 
relief  from  the  general  revisions  of  the  patent 
law.  However,  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress have  approved  such  relief  when  un- 
usual circumstances  have  been  established, 
such  as  Private  Law  90-211  for  the  relief  of 
Jack  L  Good.  In  that  Instance  the  Congress 
approved  a  private  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  to  accept  late  pay- 
ment of  the  Issue  fee  beca\ise  of  the  presence 
of  extraordinary  circumstances.  Likewise,  the 
committee  feels  that  the  information  sub- 
mitted m  connection  with  this  legislation 
Justifies  a  special  exception  to  the  time  limit 
established  by  36  U  S.C.  161. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  Its  re- 
port on  this  legislation  states  that  it  has  no 
objection  to  Its  enactment. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iHR.  6204  >  for  the  relief  of 
John  S  Attinello  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  ask  that  the  bill  go 

over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  TRADEMARK 
ACT  OF  1946 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  3452 >  to  amend  the  Trademark 
Act  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  opposi- 
tions, to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
filing  reasons  of  appeal  in  the  Patents 
OfBce.  8uid  to  provide  for  awarding  attor- 
ney fees,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  after  line  6,  strike 
out: 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


"(2)  When  an  appeal  la  taken  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, the  appellant  shall  notify  the  Oommla- 
sloner  In  writing  within  sixty  days  or  such 
longer  time  as  the  Commlsaloner  appoints. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  ineert: 

"(2)  Such  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  C\istoms  and  Patent  Appeals  shall 
be  taken  by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the 
Commissioner,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  decision  appealed  from  or  such 
longer  time  after  said  date  as  the  Commis- 
sioner appoints.  The  notice  of  such  appeal 
shall  specify  the  party  or  parties  taking  the 
appeal  shall  designate  the  decision  or  part 
thereof  appealed  from,  and  shall  state  that 
the  appeal  Is  taken  to  said  court. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SKmoN  1.  Section  13  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  ^60  Stat  427),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  second  sentence 
and  substituting  therefor:  "Upon  written  re- 
quest prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day  period,  the  time  for  filing  opposition 
shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  thirty 
days,  and  further  extension  of  time  for  fil- 
ing opposition  may  be  granted  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  good  cause.  The  Commissioner 
shall  notify  the  applicant  of  each  extension 
of  the  time  for  filing  oppoeltlon." 

Sec.  2.  Section  21  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  427).  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  subsections  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
from  paragraph  (a)  and  substituting  there- 
for: 

"(2)   Such  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  shall 
be  taken  by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  with 
the    Commissioner,    within    sixty   days    after 
the   date   of   the   decision   appealed   from  or 
such  longer  time  after  said  date  as  the  Com- 
missioner appoints.  The  notice  of  such  ap- 
peal  shall  specify  the  party  or  parties  tak- 
ing the  appeal,  shall  designate  the  decision 
or    part    thereof    appealed    from,    and    shall 
state  that  the  appeal  is  taken  to  said  court. 
"(3)    The  court  shall,  before  hearing  such 
appeal,   give   notice    of   the    time    and   place 
of  the  hearing  to  the  Commissioner  and  the 
parties    thereto.    The     Commissioner    shall 
transmit  to  the  court  certified  copies  of  all 
the   necessary   original  papers  and  evidence 
in  the   case  specified  by  the   appellant   and 
any  additional  papers  and  evidence  specified 
by    the    appellee,   and    In   an   ex    parte    case 
the    Commissioner   shall    furnish    the    court 
with  a  brief  explaining  the  grounds  of  the 
decision   of   the   Patent   Office,   touching   all 
the  points  involved  In  the  appeal. 

"(4)  The  court  shall  decide  such  appeal 
on  the  evidence  produced  before  the  Patent 
Office.  The  co'.irt  shall  return  to  the  Com- 
missioner a  certificate  of  its  proceedings 
and  decision,  which  shall  be  entered  of  rec- 
ord in  the  Patent  Office  and  govern  further 
proceedings  In  the  case." 

Sec.  3.  Section  35  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (60  Stat.  427) ,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "The  court  in  exceptional  cases 
may  award  reasonable  attorney  fees  to  the 
prevailing  party." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment  but  shall  not  affect  any  suit,  pro- 
ceeding, or  appeal  then  pending 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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participants  and  beneflctaries  of  em- 
ployee pension  and  welfare  ben^t  plans; 
(S.  2373)  to  authorize  the  merger  of  two 
or  more  professional  basketball  leagues, 
and  for  other  purposes,  were  announced 
in  sequence  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  these  two  bills  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills  (S.  3598>  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  protections  and  interests  of 


UNIFORM  MOTOR  CARRIER 
STANDARDS  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1911)  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  expedite  the  making  of 
amendments  to  the  uniform  standards 
for  evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  inter- 
state operations  of  motor  carriers  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  9,  after  the  word  "time.",  in- 
sert "subsequent  to  promulgation  by  the 
Commission,";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representaiives  of  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

S«CTiON  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uniform  Motor  Carrier  Standards  Act". 

S«c.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  302 (b)  (2) ) .  Is  hereby 
further  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  and  inaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
That  any  amendments  of  the  standards  de- 
termined by  the  national  organlzaUon  of  the 
State  commissions  and  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  prior  to  the  initial  effective  date 
of  such  standards  shall  become  effective  on 
such  Initial  effective  date:  .Ind  provided 
further,  That  after  the  standards  becotna 
effective  initially  any  amendments  thereof 
subsequently  determined  by  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  State  commlselona  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time,  subsequent  to 
promulgation  by  the  Commission,  of  promul- 
gation or  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  such  organization.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-1152) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGEOTJItD 

Pxibllc  Law  89-170,  approved  September  6, 
1965,  amended  section  202 (b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  302(b)  (2) )  to 
authorize  the  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Regu- 
latory UtUlty  Commissioners  (NARUC)'  to 
determine  standards,  and  amendments  there- 
to, evidencing  the  lawfiilness  of  interstate 
operations  of  motor  carriers,  and  to  require 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
promulgate  same  Into  law  to  become  effective 
5  years  from  the  date  of  promulgation.  Any 
State  laws  not  In  accord  with  the  standards 
are  deemed  to  be  an  undtie  burden  on  Inter- 
state commerce. 

I  The  NARUC  is  a  quasi-governmental 
nonprofit  organization  founded  In  1889 
Wlthto  Its  membership  are  the  governmental 
bodies  of  the  50  States  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vlrgto  Is- 
lands engaged  to  the  regulation  of  carriers 
and  utilities. 
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The  NARUC  on  November  17,  1966,  adopted 
.  resolution  determlnmg  such  standards,  and 
uie  ICC  promulgated  them  toto  law  on  De- 
camber  14,  1966.-^  Accordingly,  the  standards 
^me  effective  on  December  14    1971. 

The  basic  purpose  of  these  xinlform  stand- 
ards is  to  assist  the  States  In  detecttog  and 
prosecuting  Illegal  operaUons  by  toterstate 
motor  carriers. 

PPRPOSB  AND  IXPLANATION  OF  IKS  Bn.1.  AS 
PBEPAKBD 

g  1911  was  totroduced  at  the  request  of 
the'  NARUC  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
^blicliw  89-170.  S.  1911  is  slmuar  to  S.  1923 
mtroduced  in  the  9l8t  Congress  at  the  re- 
Quest  of  the  NARUC. 

The  NARUC  points  out  that  the  5-year 
delav  between  adoption  and  effectiveness  ap- 
olies  to  both  the  initial  standards  and  any 
Amendments  thereto.  It  analogizes  thla  with 
a  Federal  agency  having  to  wait  5  years  before 
it  can  amend  its  regulations. 

The  NARUC  believes  that  the  existing  na- 
tional regulatory  program  established  by  the 
standards  cannot  function  efttclently  If  the 
NARUC  and  the  ICC  cannot  expeditiously 
"make  needed  amendments  to  the  standards. 
S  1911  proposes  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
170  to  provide  that  the  amendments  of  the 
standards  which  were  adopted  during  the 
initial  5-vear  period  (December  1966  to  De- 
cember 1971)  shall  become  effective  at  the 
end  of  such  period,  and  that  amendments 
thereafter  adopted  shaU  become  effective  at 
the  time  of  promulgation  or  at  such  other 
time  as  may  be  determtoed  by  the  NARUC. 

Stoce  S.  1911  is  merely  totended  to  cure 
a  technical  problem  to  the  amendment  proc- 
ess authorized  by  Public  Law  89-170.  the 
committee  by  letter  of  July  31.  1972.  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  ICC  to  furnish  It  with  any  comments 
they  may  have  on  S.  1911  by  August  14, 
1972. 

The  ICC,  to  Its  comments,  pototed  out 
that  S.  1911  would  provide  that  amendments 
to  the  standards  promulgated  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  standards  them- 
selves would  become  effective  at  the  time  of 
their  promulgation  "or  such  other  time  as 
may  be  determined  by  such  organization" 
(that  is,  by  NARUC).  It  18  conceivable  that 
this  provision  could  be  read  as  allowing  the 
NARUC  to  set  an  effective  date  prior  to  the 
publication  of  an  amendment  by  the  com- 
mission, and  we  suggest  that  the  language 
Just  quoted  be  modified  to  read  "or  at  such 
other  time,  subsequent  to  promulgation  by 
the  Commission,  as  may  be  determined  by 
such  organization." 

With  this  minor  modification,  the  ICC 
endorsed  S.  1911  and  recommended  prompt 
approval  by  the  committee.  The  NABUC 
supports  the  modification.  Accordingly  the 
committee  adopted  the  ICC  amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  did  not 
respond  to  the  committee's  request  for  com- 
ments and  accordtogly  the  committee  as- 
.iumes  he  has  no  objection  to  S.  1911. 

The  motor  carrier  industry  recommends 
approval  of  S.  1911. 

COSTS 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult to  no  coet  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  up 
to  this  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

•Federal  Register.  Dec.  28.  1966,  pp.  16667- 
16575;  49  C.P.R..  sees.  1023.1,  et  aeq.  The 
standards  have  been  amended  on  three  oc- 
casions: Federal  Register:  Dec.  26,  1968,  p. 
19250;  Feb.  4.  1970,  p.  2624;  and  Feb.  24. 
1971,  pp.  3417-3418. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  The  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  routine  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMl'l'i'KES 


duty  for  Coast  Guard  reeervlBts  for  emergency 
augmentaUon  of  regular  forces  (Kept.  No. 
92-1187).  

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  F'ULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Marlon  H.  Smoak.  of  South  Carolina,  Act- 
ing Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White  Houae. 
for  the  rank  of  Ambaaaador;  and 

Christopher  Van  Hollen.  of  Virginia,  a 
Foreign  Service  ofttoer  of  claaa  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  RepubUc  of  Sri  Lanka,  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  addiuonal  com- 
penaatlon  as  Ambaaaador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Maldlvea. 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  236.  Jotot  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  October  15.  1972,  as  "Na- 
tional Dnig  Abuse  Prevention  Week"  (Rept. 
No.  92-1176); 

H.R.  9135.  An  act  to  amend  the  acrt  of 
August  19.  1964,  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
the  TnaTimiim  number  of  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Pacinc  Tn^loal 
Botanical  Gardens   (Rept.  No.  92-1178); 

HJ.  Res.  135.  Jotot  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  laaue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  to  November  of  1972  which 
tocludes  Thanksgiving  Day  as  "National 
Family  Week"  (Rept.  No.  92-1179) ; 

H.J.  Res.  1193.  Jotot  reeolution  to  provide 
for  the  doeignatlon  of  the  week  which  begins 
on  September  24.  1972.  as  "National  Micro- 
film Week"  (Bept.  No.  92-1180) ; 

H.J.  Bee.  1232.  Jotot  resolution  dealgnat- 
tog.  and  authorlztog  the  President  to  pro- 
claim. Febriiary  11,  1973.  as  "National  In- 
ventors' Day"  (Rept.  No.  92-1181);  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  90.  Conctirrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Dickinson  CoUege  (Rept.  No.  92-1177). 

By  Mr.  HBUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

HJ.  Res.  1263.  A  Jotot  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  October  30, 
1972.  as  "National  Sokol  V3Ji.  Day."  (Rept. 
No.  92-1184). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  tui  amendment: 
H.R.  16029.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-1182). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  additional  amendments; 

S.  2567.  A  bUl  to  facUltate  prosecutions 
for  certain  crimes  and  offenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-1183). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Lono).  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  10486.  An  act  to  make  the  basic  pay 
of  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Coaat 
Guard  comparable  to  the  basic  pay  of  the 
senior  enlisted  advisers  of  the  other  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-1185);  and 

HJl.  13697.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  flag  officer  structure  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  92-1186). 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Long)  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  14891.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  tovoluntary  active 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD   (for  himself.  Mr. 
AntzN,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Chtjbch,  Mr. 

EtOBKBT    C.    BTRO,    Mr.    CSAMBTON.    MT. 

Jackson.  Mr.  Mktcalt.  Mr.  Hait,  Mr. 
RiBicoiT,  Mr.  ScHWDKia,  Mr.  Ttr»- 
mT,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  RAjn>oLj>H.  Mr. 
iMOxrrx.    Mr.    Montota.    Mr.    Cook, 
Mr.  PASToax,  Mr.  MxnsKix,  Mr.  Mao- 
traBon,  Mr.  Sponq,  Mr.  Bbookz,  Mr. 
Cask,  Mr.   PujiaoK,  Mr.   Bzblx,  Mr. 
Matbias,    Mr.    Hatiteu),    Mr.    Wil- 
liams, Mr.  NKL80M,  Mr.  Chil.b,  Mr. 
EabtulW,    Mr.    Bkntskw,    Mr.    Aw- 
DKHSON,  Mr.  QBim»,  Mr.   Stafto«1), 
Mr.     8TBVKNB,     Mr.     WsiCKxa.     Mr. 
Eaolxton,  Mr.  Moi«i>Ai.x.  Mr.  Stktim- 
Bov,  Mr.  Gambkxll,  Mr.  Pbozkixx, 
Mr.  HtJMPHRXT,  Mr.  Stmincton,  Mr. 
KxMNXDT,    Mr.    QtjawBT,   Mr.    Mclw- 
TTKE,    Mr.    McGovkrn.    Mr.    Bkaix. 
Mr.  Habhib,  Mr.  Pkbct,  Mr.  BuxDtcx, 
Mr.  Hastkx,  Mr.  HoixiMaa.  Mr.  Joa- 
DAW   of   North   Carolina.   Mr.   Scott, 
Mr.   Bocofl,   Mf.   Towbb,   Mr.   THum- 
KOND,    Mr.    Bakxb,    Mr.    Roth,    Mr. 
Pku.,  Mr.  JAVTTS,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Camitom,    Mr.    Mobs,    Mr.    Huaaxs, 
Mr.  GaAVKL.  and  Mr.  McGez)  : 
S.  4001.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  liberal- 
ization and  automatic   adjustment    (to  ac- 
cordance   virlth    rtalng    wage    levels)    of    the 
earnings   test,    thereunder,    which    prorldes 
for  deductions  to  monthly  benefits  on  ac- 
count  of   excess  earnings.   Iteferred  to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Allott)    (by  request)  : 
S.  4002.  A  bill   to  establish  the   Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corporation,   to 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out 
of  a  development  plan  for  certain  areas  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to 
further  purposes  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Historic  Site  waa  designated, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
8.  4003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  James  J.  Caldwell.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HABTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 
S.  4004.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transporta- 
tion or  shipment  wlthto  the  United  States 
of  gas  cyltoders  not  Inspected  to  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 
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By  Mr.  INOUYK: 
8  4006.  A   bill    to  designate   the   Feder*! 
offlc*  btilldlng  to  be  coMtructed  In  Alt)»ny. 
NT     M  the  "Leo  W.  O'Brien  Federal  Build- 
ing." Rererred  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
THcmMOMD)  : 
3.4006.  A   blU   to   amend   Utle   38    of   the 
TJnlted  SUtea  Code  Increaelng  income  llml- 
Utlona  reUtlng  to  payment  of  dUablllty  and 
death  pension,  and  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity  compenaatlon.    Referred   to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Veteran*'  Aflalra. 
By  Mr.  ORIFFIN: 
S  4007    A  bin  to  amend  the  act  providing 
an  "exemption  frcan  the  anUtruat  lawi  with 
reepect  to  agreement*  between  persona  en- 
Ba«lng  m  certain  profeealonal  sporta  for  the 
p^p<ie    of    certain    televlalon    contract.    In 
order  to  terminate  such  exemption  for  tele- 
Tlaion  blackout*  of  games  within  the  home 
territory  of  a  club  on  a  day  when  such  club 
U  playing  a  game  at  home.  Referred  to  tne 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  4008  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue code  of  1954  to  provide  that  in  the  case 
of  certain  corporations  net  losses  from  farm- 
ing shall  not  be  deducUble.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr  MANSFIELD  (for  himself. 
Mr     AiKiN.    Mr.    Saxbe.    Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Mr  Cranston,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
MrrcALF,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coiT,  Mr.  ScHWEnciR,  Mr.  Ttjn- 
NEY,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Cook.  Mr.  Pastork,  Mr.  Mtjskii. 
Mr   Magnuson,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Pearson. 
Mr    Bible,    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 
Hatfield,    Mr.    Williams,    Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  East- 
land Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  GRirriN.  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr    Stevens,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Eagleton,    Mr.    MONDALE,    Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Gambrell.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Symington.   Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
OURNEY,     Mr.     MclNTYRE,      Mr. 

McGovERN,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Har- 
ris,   Mr.   Percy.   Mr.   Burdick, 
Mr    HoLLiNGS.    Mr.    Jordan    of 
.North    Carolina,    Mr.    Hartke, 
Mr     Cooper,    Mr.    Dole.    Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Boccs, 
Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Thxtrmond.  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Pill,  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Gravel,  and  Mr.  McGee)  : 
S  4001.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Uberallzation    and    automatic     adjust- 
ment m  accordance  with  rising  wage 
levels— of  the  earnings  test  thereunder, 
which  provides  for  deductions  in  month- 
ly benefits  on  account  of  excess  earnings. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  the  ranking  Member 
In  this  body,  and  I  have  discussed  at 
breakfast  the  plight  of  our  older  citizens 
on  social  security.  As  a  result  of  these 
conversaUons.  and  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 


tinguished senior  ^nator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AIKEN)  and  myself,  we  introduce  a 
bill  that  seeks  to  provide  greater  equity 
for  older  Americans  whose  subsistence  is 
tied  primarily  to  social  security. 

It  does  so  in  two  major  ways;  First,  it 
Increases  from  $1,680  to  $3,000  the  out- 
side income  a  social  security  pensioner 
Is  entitled  to  receive  without  penalty. 

The  second  main  feature  would  reduce 
the  amount  by  which  the  pensioner  would 
be  penalized  should  his  outside  earnings 
exceed  the  exemption. 

The  total  effect  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  bring  greater  relief  to  senior 
citizens — or  at  least  to  those  of  them  who 
happen  to  be  subject  to  the  social  se- 
curity laws.  It  is  in  line  with  past  efforts 
of  the  Congress  to  grant  more  equitable 
treatment  to  older  Americans. 

In  this  regard,  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  it  was  the  Congress,  on  its  own  in- 
itiative, that  granted  a  full  20-percent 
Increase  in  benefits  to  social  security 
pensioners  this  year. 

We  therefore  offer  the  bill  in  keeping 
with  this  outstanding  record.  All  options 
will  be  reserved  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter in  seeking  to  assure,  if  possible,  that 
it  becomes  law  before  this  Confess  ad- 
journs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  proposal  just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  is  long  overdue.  It  is  not 
right  to  keep  people  living  at  the  poverty 
level  or  less,  simply  because  they  are  en- 
titled to  social  security. 

I  am  more  than  glad  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  tins  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican minority  leader  desire  recogni- 
tion? „ , 

Mr.  SAXBE.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  just  would  like  to  comment  upon 
this  effort,  because  it  is  one  that  is  well 
taken  at  this  time.  It  points  up  the  grind- 
ing effect  of  inflation  upon  these  people 
who  presumed  and  thought  they  received 
a  promise  that  they  were  buying  an  in- 
surance policy.  It  was  never  intended 
that  social  security  would  be  considered 
as  Government  support  or  welfare. 

It  was  contemplated  in  the  past,  in  the 
1930's,  that  this  was  an  actuarial  system 
whereby  they  would  buy  protection  in 
the -form  of  an  insiu-ance  policy.  As  we 
have  advanced  through  the  increases 
in  the  percentage  of  deduction  of  pay- 
rolls, we  have  reached  the  point,  I  be- 
lieve, at  10  percent,  where  it  is  imprac- 
tical, even  impossible,  to  take  from  a 
workingman's  salary  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  his  pay  to  support  something 
which  he  will  get  in  maybe  40  years,  and 
which  may  be  worthless,  as  the  1930  plan 

is  today. 

Therefore,  I  hope  we  can  get  away 
from  this  fiction  that  social  security  pay- 
ments are  actuarial  and  realize  it  Is  an 
obligation  of  our  <3ovemment  to  support 
those  people  who  have  contributed 
through    their    Ufetime    to    a    working 

economy. 

I  think  that  it  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
believe  that  in  time  it  will  extend  to  rail- 
road retirement  and  to  all  other  railroad 


retirement    programs    that    are    being 
wrecked  by  runaway  inflatloii. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Yes. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  point  which  I  believe  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  much ;  that  is,  these  peo- 
ple have  contributed  to  their  retirement, 
so  they  have  earned  their  way  into  re- 
tirement, but  their  dollars  become  of  leas 
value  with  the  passage  of  time.  That  is 
a  natural  thing,  regardless  of  the  admin- 
istration in  power,  and  they  are  well  un- 
der, most  of  them,  if  not  aU  of  them,  the 
so-called  poverty  level  as  far  as  income 
is  concerned. 

This  is  one  way  in  which  a  rectifica- 
tion can  be  achieved,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  Joined  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  me  in  giving  support 
to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  If  I  would  be  permitted. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  ACTTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
their  sponsorstiip  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  also  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  CTranston  also. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr. 
RiBicoFF)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  in  cospon- 
soring  a  bill  that  would  make  more  real- 
istic the  limitations  placed  on  outside 
income  received  by  social  security  re- 
cipients. 

At  present,  a  social  security  pensioner 
can  have  an  outside  Income  of  $1,680— 
anything  more  than  that  vnil  result  in  a 
proportionate  reduction  of  his  social  se- 
curity benefits.  The  bill  that  is  being  in- 
troduced   today    raises    to    $3,000    the 
amount  of  outside  income  a  pensioner 
can  have  before  he  or  she  is  penalized  by 
a  reduction  In  benefits.  It  would  also  re- 
duce  the   penalties   for   persons   whose 
outside  incomes  exceed  the  $3,000  limit. 
Congress  is  acutely  aware  of  the  bur- 
den that  social  security  pensioners  have 
had  to  bear  over  the  past  several  y**^- 
Inflation  has  hit  hardest  at  these  flxed- 
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♦««ome  citizens,  making  their  social  se- 
SSty  benefits  less  than  subsistence-level 
S^Sny  cases  and  driving  many  of  our 
SdeTcitizens  below  the  Poverty  Une^ 
FATlier  this  year.  Congress  expressed  its 
S^areness  in  a  positive  m^mer  by  grant- 
Sg  an  across-the-board  20-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits. 

The  bill  will  complement  the  earlier 
benefit  increase.  It  is  a  further  step 
toward  providing  equity  for  older 
Americans,  granting  them  greater  in- 
Sflp«idence  to  supplement  their  retore- 
^t  incomes  and  better  enabhng  them 
to  fight  the  spirallng  inflation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue its  outstanding  accord  with  regard 
to  our  Nation's  social  security  recipients, 
and  will  take  steps  to  assure  that  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law  before  adjournment. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allott)  (by  request) : 
S  4002.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Devrtopment  Corpora- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  preparation  and 
carrying  out  of  a  development  plan  for 
certain  areas  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Capitol,  to  further  purposes  for 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Nation- 
al Historic  Site  was  designated,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Allott)  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Development  Corporation,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation  and  carrying 
out  of  a  development  plan  for  certain 
areas  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol,  to  further  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  National  His- 
toric Site  was  designated,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  executive  communication  ac- 
companying the  draft  proposal  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18, 1972. 
Hon.  Henkt  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C 


Your  assistance  will  facilitate  Senate  con- 
sideration of  a  bUl  which  need  not  be 
amended  and  would  thus  enhance  the  pros- 
pect of  favorable  action  by  this  Congress. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  If  we  can 
be  of  service  to  you  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours,  

DOTTOIAS  P.   WKZXLBI, 

Assistant  Legislative  Cottruel. 


Dxar  Mk.  Chairman:  As  a  coeponsor  of 
S.  715,  the  Initial  Administration  proposal 
to  establish  a  Federal  City  Bicentennial  De- 
velopment Corporation,  you  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  a  similar  bUl,  H.R.  10751,  has 
been  ordered  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
that  a  Senate  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
by   Chairman   Bible    for    September    21. 

WhUe  the  House  blU  Is  slmUar  to  S.  716 
and  Incorporates  language  subsequently  rec- 
ommended by  the  Admtolstratlon,  It  con- 
tains a  few  provisions  which  should  be 
strengthened.  Accordingly,  there  Is  encloeed 
a  clean  draft  bill  which  represents  the  Ad- 
ministration position  to  every  particular, 
and  we  request  that  It  be  totroduced  prior 
to  the  hearing  this  week. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScoTT)  : 
S.  4004.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation or  shipment  within  the  United 
States  of  gas  cylinders  not  inspected  in 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTBIE.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT) ,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  26  of  title  49  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  promulgating  any  regulations 
which  would  permit  the  transportation 
of  compressed  gas  cylinders  within  the 
United  States  which  have  not  been  in- 
spected within  the  United  States. 

The  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  presently  provide  that 
compressed  gas  cylinders  may  not  be 
offered  for  transportation  in  domestic 
traffic  unless  they  have  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  DOT 
specification  and  unless  the  tests  required 
by  such  specification  were  made  in  this 
country.  Compressed  gas  cylinders  are 
used  to  transport  and  store  various  gases 
such  as  carbon  dioxide,  helium,  oxygen, 
argon,  and  nitrogen  for  industrial  and 
medical  purposes. 

The  cylinders  are  for  the  most  part 
quite  large  and  the  gases  they  hold  are 
oftentimes  highly  flammable,  explosive, 
toxic,  or  corrosive.  Due  to  the  nature  of 
the  cylinder  contents  and  the  extremely 
high  pressures  under  which  the  gases  are 
stored  and  transported  in  the  cylinders — 
sometimes  exceeding  2.600  pounds  per 
square  inch — exceptionally  high  quality 
standards  are  necessary  to  assure  safety. 
On  January  19.  1971.  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Regulatic«is  Board  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  in  a  notice 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  stated 
that  it  was  considering  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  ccaitinue  to  require  that  the 
tests  be  performed  ir  the  United  States. 
The  Board  made  clear  that  the  motiva- 
tion for  this  possible  change  in  safety 
requirements  was  not  safety  but  "the  de- 
sire  to   import   foreign-made   cylinders 
for  Industrial  and  medical  gas  service  and 
the  future  difficulties  which  will  evolve 
from  passive  restraint  systems  being  in- 
corporated   into   foreign   manufactured 
automobiles." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  suggested 
changes  should  be  made.  On  the  con- 
trary I  believe  that  unless  a  positive 
showing  can  be  made  that  the  safety  of 
American  workers  and  consumers  will 
not  be  endangered  by  the  suggested 
changes  in  the  regulations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportatiai  must  continue 
to  require  that  these  tests  be  performed 
within  the  United  States.  My  review  of 
the  record  before  the  Hazardous  Materi- 
als Regulations  Board  convinces  me  that 
there  has  been  no  showing  that  safety 
will  be  enhanced  or  even  preserved  by 


this  action.  Rather,  the  proposed  actlco 
would  be  a  step  away  from  safety  and 
would  create  risks  to  which  the  American 
worker  and  consumer  should  not  be 
exposed. 

Accordingly,  It  is  my  hope  that  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  will  be  held  a« 
soon  as  possible.  At  such  hearings  DOT 
repreeeitatives  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  evidence  which  would 
establish  that  safety  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished if  the  regulations  are  changed  as 
suggested.  I  would  also  hope  that  DOT 
would  stay  any  action  on  the  proposal 
until  the  hearings  are  completed  and  a 
report  is  submitted. 

The  American  cylinder  manufacturing 
industry  has  established  an  unequaled 
safety  record,  but  this  record  could  be 
jeoptuxlized  if  the  proposals  of  DOT  on 
this  subject  are  adopted.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  proposals  do  not  en- 
hance safety.  In  fact,  there  is  a  serioua 
possibility  that,  if  adopted,  they  would 
have  exactly  the  opp(»ite  effect. 

In  this  period  of  our  history  where 
concern  is  being  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress for  workers'  health  and  safety  and 
for  consumer  protection,  it  seems  strange 
and  very  inconsistent  for  DOT  to  pro- 
pose £u:tion,  not  on  the  basis  of  safety 
which  is  its  only  jurisdlctiMial  basis  for 
action  in  this  area,  but  on  the  basis  <rf 
trade  considerations. 

Accordingly,  I  will  call  for  hearings  on 
this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows : 

S.  40O4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 26.  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sbc.  1736.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
terms — ■ 

(1)  "person"  shall  mean  an  individual, 
corporation,  partnerahlp.  aasoclatlon.  Join* 
stock  company,  buslnetw  tnist,  or  vmlnxxxr- 
porated  organization. 

(2)  "compreesed  gaa  cylinders"  shall  mean 
any  oolntalner  holding  any  gas  under  a  pree- 
sure  greater  than  100  pounds  per  square  inch 
at  130  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

(b)  In  promulgating  niles  regulating  the 
safe  transportation  within  the  United  States 
of  comppeesed  gae  cyUnders,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  permit  any  pereon  engaged  In  to- 
torstate  commerce  to  receive  for  transporta- 
tion or  shipment,  or  to  traneport  or  ship 
within  the  United  Statee  any  such  cylinders 
which  have  not  been  Inspected  within  the 
United  Statee. 

(c)  Any  pereon  who  knowingly  tranaporte 
or  shlpe.  or  causes  to  be  transported  or 
shipped  a  container  for  oompreaaed  gas  in 
violation  of  this  section  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and/or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  ooe  year. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  4005.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  in  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  as  the  "Leo  W.  O'Brien  Fed- 
eral Building."  Referred  to  the  Cwnmit- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
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day  Introduced  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Federal  office  building  to  be  constructed 
in  Albany.  NY.,  as  the  "Leo  W.  O'Brien 
Federal  Building." 

There  may  be  those  who  wonder  why 
a  Senator  from  the  Stete  of  HawaU  would 
Introduce  such  a  measure  applicable  only 
to  the  State  of  New  York  and  I  want  to 
explain  that  matter.  Leo  W.  O'Brien  is 
not  only  a  personal  friend  but  he  is  a 
friend  of  Hawaii.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1952  to 
1967  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Terri- 
torial and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  In  that  capacity  he  managed 
the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act.  He  also  man- 
aged the  Alaska  statehood  provision  and 
was.  I  believe,  the  only  Member  to  man- 
age two  statehood  acts. 

As  a  result  we  in  Hawaii  owe  him  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  Our  statehood  is 
a  monument  to  his  service  in  the  Con- 
gress.  Even   without   statehood,   we   In 
Hawaii  knew  that  as  long  as  we  had 
Leo  W.  O'Brien  as  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee  our  pleas  would  be  heard. 
It    is    because    of    that    relationship, 
which  was  further  strengthened  when  I 
was  elected  as  the  first  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  new  SUte  of  Hawaii,  that 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  this  measure. 
Naming   this   new   Federal  building   In 
honor  of  Leo  W.  CBrten  Is  a  most  de- 
served tribute  to  a  man  who  served  the 
people  of  that  region  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  my  State,  most  ably  and 
eftecUvely  for  so  many  years.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  give  this  measure  their 
support. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thtitimond^  : 
S.  4006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  increasing  income 
llmitatloos  relating  to  payment  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pension,  and  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VTTTKANS'    PENSIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  legislation  to  protect  and  in- 
crease veterans'  pensions.  I  am  happy  to 
be  Joined  in  this  bipartisan  effort  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distlng\ilshed  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjrmqnd). 
This  bill  provides  for  a  $400  Increase  In 
maximum    annual    income    limitations. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  together 
with  the  new  formula  system  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
enacted  into  Public  Law  92-198  last  De- 
cember will  mean,  according  to  figures 
supplied  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, that  almost  no  perscais  will  go  off 
the  pension  rolls  solely  because  of  the 
recent  20-perc«it  increase  in  socisd  se- 
curity benefits.  Those  continuing  to  re- 
ceive   pensions    will    enjoy    the    major 
fruits  of  those  social  security  increases 
as  well  as  suffer  no  loss  in  aggregate  in- 
come. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Pensions  on  Sep- 
tember 12  established,  I  believe,  the  need 
to  act  promptly  to  protect  the  pensions  of 
our  Nation's  veterans.  If  we  do  not  act. 
1.5  million  pensioners  will  be  faced  with 
reductions  In  their  pensions.   Another 
20.000  are  scheduled  to  drop  from  the 


pension  rolls  altogether.  Thus,  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  who  testified 
I  week  ago  today,  the  maximum  annual 
income  limitations  have  been  increased 
by  $400.  This  means  that  a  single  pen- 
sioner may  have  up  to  $3,000  outside 
"countable"  yearly  income  and  still  re- 
ceive a  pension.  A  pensioner  w^ith  a  de- 
pendent may  receive  up  to  $4,200  annu- 
ally. Of  course,  in  determining  "count- 
able"   annual   income,   current   pension 
law  now  contains  approximately  18  ex- 
clusions including  10  percent  of  all  social 
security  or  other  retirement  or  annuity 
payments,  expenditures  for  lasual  med- 
ical expenses  and  unearned  income  of  a 
wife  of  a  veteran  of  up  to  $1,200  annually. 
Individuals  receiving  old  law  pensions 
under  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion Act  of  1959  will  also  be  protected 
with  identical  $400  increase  In  the  maxi- 
mum annual  Income  limitations. 

Under  the  formula  system  adopted  last 
year  a  maximum  monthly  rate  of  pension 
is  specified  for  eswih  group  of  beneficiaries 
within  designated  annual  income  cate- 
gories. An  Individual's  particular  rate  Is 
computed  by  reducing  the  maximum  by 
a  specified  number  of  cents  for  each  dol- 
lar for  which  the  maximum  annual  in- 
come limitations  for  the  particular  group 
is  exceeded. 

The  bill  will  also  provide  for  an  iden- 
tical $400  increase  In  the  maximum  an- 
nual income  limitations  for  the  nearly 
70,000  dependent  parents  who  because  of 
their  low  income  are  entitled  to  receive 
disability  indemnity  compensation. 

This  bUl  would  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1973.  the  date  on  which  a  veteran's 
aimual  income  is  determined  and  his 
pension  is  subject  to  recalculation.  It  is 
on  this  date  that  the  recent  20-percent 
increase  in  social  sec\irity  benefits  would 
affect  a  veteran's  pension.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  will  significantly  lessen  the  im- 
pact. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  printed,  as  follows : 

S.  4006 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReT)resentatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  521  of  tlUe  38, 
United  States  Code.  18  innended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  IT  the  veteran  Is  unmarrtea  (or  mar- 
ried but  not  Uvlng  with  and  not  reasonably 
contributing  to  the  support  of  his  spouse) 
and  has  no  child,  pension  shall  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  foUowlng  formula:  If  annual 
income  la  $700  or  less,  the  monthly  rate  of 
pension  shall  be  $130.  For  each  $1  of  annual 
income  in  excess  of  $700  up  to  and  Including 
$1,100,  the  monthly  rate  shaU  be  reduced  3 
cenits;  for  each  $1  of  annual  income  In  excess 
of   $1100   up   to   and   including   $1,600,   the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents:   for 
each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  excess  of  $1,600 
up  to  and  Including  $2,000,  the  monthly  rate 
shaU  be  reduced  5  cents:  Tor  each  $1  of  an- 
nual income  In  excess  of  $2,000  up  to  and 
including  $2,500.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  6  cents:  and  for  each  $1  of  annual 
Income  In  excess  of  $2,500  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing $3,000.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced 
7  cents.  No  pension  ahaU  be  paid  If  annual 
Income  exceeds  $3,000." 

(b)   Subsection  (c)   of  such  section  521  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(c)   If  the  veteran  1b  married  and  living 
with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  spouse,  or  has  a  child  or  children, 
pension  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing  rormula:    If   annual   income   Is  $900 
or  less,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension  shall  be 
$140  for  a  veteran  and  one  dependent,  $146 
for  a  veteran  and  two  dependents,  and  $150 
for  three  or  more  dependents.  For  each  $1 
of  annual   Income   In  excess  of  $900  up  to 
and  Including  $1,300,  the  particular  month- 
ly rate  shall  be  reduced  2  cents;    for  each 
$1  of  annual  Income  In  excess  of  $1,300  up 
to  and   Including  $3,400,   the   monthly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  3  cents;  and  for  each  $1  of 
annual  income  In  excess  of  $3,400  up  to  and 
Including  $4,200,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  5   cents.  No  pension  shall  be  paid 
If  annual  Income  exceeds  $4,200." 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  541  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  If  there  Is  no  child,  pension  shall  be 
paid  according  to  the  foUowlng  formula:  If 
annual  mcome  Is  $700  or  less,  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  shall  be  $87.  For  each  $1  of 
annual  Income  In  excess  of  $700  up  to  and 
mcludlng  $1,000,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  1  cent;  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income 
in  excess  of  $1,000  up  to  and  Including  $2,100, 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  3  cents; 
and  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  in  excess 
of  $2,100  up  to  and  mcludlng  $3,000,  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents.  No 
pension  shall  be  paid  If  annual  Income  ex- 
ceeds $3,000." 

(d)    Subsection    (c)    of   such   section  541 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  If  there  Is  a  widow  and  one  child, 
pension  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula:  If  annual  Income  Is  $600  or 
less,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension  shall  be 
$104.  For  each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  excess 
of  $600  up  to  and  Including  $2,000,  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  1  cent:  for 
each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  excess  of  $2,000 
up  to  and  Including  $3,400.  the  monthly 
rate  shall  be  reduced  2  cents;  and  for  each 
$1  of  annual  Income  In  excess  of  $3,400  up 
to  and  Including  $4,200,  the  monthly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  3  cents.  Whenever  the 
monthly  rate  payable  to  the  widow  under 
the  foregoing  formula  is  less  than  the 
amount  which  would  be  payable  to  the  child 
under  section  542  of  this  title  If  the  widow 
were  not  entitled,  the  widow  wUl  be  paid  at 
the  child's  rate.  No  pension  shall  be  paid  If 
the  annual  Income  exceeds  $4,200." 

Skc.  2.  Section  4  of  Public  Law  90-275  (82 
Stat.  68)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  annual  Income  limitations 
governing  payment  of  pension  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959  hereafter  shall  be  $2,600 
and  $3,000  respectively." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  415 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  8is  follows: 

"(bWl)   Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)   of  this  subsection,  11  there  Is  only  one 
parent,  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  him  according  to  the 
following  formula:  If  annual  income  is  81.200 
or  less  the  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  shall  be  $100.  For 
each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  excess  of  $1,200 
up  to  and  Including  $1,700.  the  monthly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  3  cents;  for  each  $1  of  an- 
nual Income  In  excess  of  $1,700  up  to  and 
Including  $2,200,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  5  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  $2,200  up  to  and  Including 
$2,600,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  6 
cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  excess 
of  $2,600   up   to  and   Including   $3,000,  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  7  cents.  No 
dependency    and    Indemnity    compensation 
shall  be  paid  If  annual  Income  exceeds  $3,000. 
"(2)    If  there  Is  only  one  parent  and  he 
has  remarried  and  Is  living  with  hla  spouse, 
dependency    and    Indemnity    compensation 
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of  oaragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  or  under 
the  formula  in  subsection  (d).  whichever  Is 
the  greater.  In  such  a  case  of  remarriage  the 
total  combined  annual  Income  of  the  parent 
and  hiS  spouse  shall  be  counted  In  determin- 
ing the  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  under  the  appropriate 

formula." 

(bi   Subsection  (c)   of  such  section  415  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
if  there  are  two  parents,  but  they  are  not 
living  together,  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  each  accord- 
ing to  the  following  formula:  If  the  annual 
income  of  each  parent  Is  $1,200  or  less,  the 
monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
payable  to  each  shall  be  $70.  For  each  $l 
of  annual  income  in  excess  of  $1,200  up  to 
and  Including  $1,700,  the  monthly  rate  shall 
be  reduced  2  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual 
income  in  excess  of  $1,700  up  to  and  in- 
cluding $2,400,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  3  cents;  and  for  each  $1  of  annual 
income  In  excess  of  $2,400  up  to  and  includ- 
ing $3,000.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced 
4  cents.  No  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation ShaU  be  paid  to  a  parent  whose 
annual  Income  exoeeds  $3,000." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  415  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  there  are  two  parents  who  are 
living  together,  or  If  a  parent  has  remarried 
and  is  living  with  his  spouse,  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  shaU  be  paid  to  each 
such  parent  according  to  the  foUowlng  for- 
mula: If  the  total  combined  annual  Income 
Is  $1,400  or  less,  the  monthly  rate  of  depend- 
encv  and  Indemnity  compensation  payable 
to  each  parent  shaU  be  $67.  For  each  $1  of 
annual  income  in  excess  of  $1,400  up  to  and 
including  $2,100,  the  monthly  rate  shaU  be 
reduced  1  cent;  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income 
in  excess  of  $2,100  up  to  and  Including  $3,- 
600,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  2 
cents:  and  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  In 
excess  of  $3,600  up  to  and  including  $4,200, 
the  monthly  rate  shaU  be  reduced  3  cents. 
No  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  either  parent  If  the  total 
oomblned  annual  income  exceeds  $4,200." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  January 
1.  1973. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  4007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  agreements  between 
persons  engaging  in  certain  professional 
sports  for  the  purpose  of  certain  televi- 
sion contracts  in  order  to  terminate  such 
exemption  for  television  blackouts  of 
games  within  the  home  territory  of  a 
club  on  the  day  when  such  club  is  play- 
ing a  game  at  home.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TV   BLACKOUTS    OF    PROFESSIONAI,    FOOTBALL 
GAMES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  anti- 
trust exemption  which  now  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  professional  football  leagues 
to  impose  a  TV  blackout  on  home  foot- 
ball games,  even  in  situations  when  all 
tickets  to  such  a  gsmie  are  already  sold 
in  advance. 

The  legislation  would  apply  also  to 
professional  baseball,  hockey,  and  bas- 
ketball, although  TV  blackouts  are  not 
as  serious  a  problem  in  those  sports. 

There  is  no  longer  any  justification  for 
granting  blanket  Immunity  from  the  sm- 
titrust  laws  so  that  professional  football 
may  prohibit  the  local  telecasting  of  all 
borne  games.  In  1953,  a  Federal  district 


of  professional  football  games  did  not 
violate  the  antitrust  laws.  United  States 
v.  National  Football  League,  116  F.  Supp. 
319  aS53).  Subsequently,  in  1961  Con- 
gress provided  by  law  that  TV  blackouts 
of  both  outside  and  home  games  broad- 
csist  into  the  home  territory  of  a  team 
would  be  exempt  from  antitrust  action. 
The  argument  expressed  in  the  1953 
decision  that  certain  TV  blackouts  were 
absolutely  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
National  Football  League  has  no  sub- 
stance today.  Since  1961  attendance  in 
the  NFL  has  doubled  and  most  regular 
season  games  as  well  as  exhibition  games 
are  sellouts  or  near  sellouts. 

In  1971  total  season  ticket  sales  for  all 
clubs  in  the  American  Football  Confer- 
ence accounted  for  66  percent  of  total 
stadium  capacity  and  in  the  National 
Football  Conference  for  74  percent  of 
total  stadium  capacity.  Thus,  there  Is 
not  only  an  assured  market  for  the 
owners  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  the  average  fan  to 
purchase  tickets  for  individual  games. 

The  situation  in  professional  football 
is  somewhat  different  than  it  is  in 
other  sports.  Not  only  is  fan  interest  in 
pro  football  widespread  but  the  limited 
number  of  regular  season  games  places 
a  premium  on  Ixith  tickets  and  the  avail- 
ability of  home  viewing.  Football  is  the 
only  professional  sport  to  receive  re- 
gional and  nationwide  telecasting  for 
practically  all  games,  including  exhibi- 
tion and  postseason  contests.  This  de- 
mand coupled  with  the  scarity  of  tickets 
in  most  league  cities  underscores  the 
urgency  for  review  of  congressional 
policy  toward  television  blsickouts. 

In  Washington.  D.C..  for  instance,  all 
exhibition  and  home  games  of  the  WMh- 
ington  Redskins  are  sold  out  to  season 
ticketholders  and  there  is  a  long  waiting 
list  for  these  tickets.  Thus  in  Washing- 
ton, home  viewing  is  the  only  way  that 
most  fans  will  ever  get  an  opportunity  to 
see  a  local  Redskins  game. 

In  other  professional  sports  such  as 
basketball  and  baseball  the  problem  with 
television  blackouts  is  not  nearly  so 
acute.  In  both  of  these  sports  there  is  a 
much  greater  opportunity  for  fans  to 
attend  home  games.  Mainy  of  the  games 
are  not  televised  at  all. 

In  professional  hockey  where  there 
perhaps  is  even  a  higher  number  of  sell- 
outs than  in  pro  football  and  large  nimi- 
bers  of  season  ticketholders,  the  National 
Hockey  League  and  individual  club  own- 
ers have  shown  some  flexibility  toward 
the  televising  of  home  games.  For  in- 
stance the  Boston  Bruins  televise  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  home  games  in  the 
Boston  area.  In  recent  years  a  number 
of  the  nationally  televised  NHL  games 
have  not  been  blacked  out  in  the  home 
territory  of  one  of  the  teams  involved, 
particularly  where  fan  interest  in  that 
city  is  very  high.  Also,  most  of  the  Stan- 
ley Cup  playoff  games  are  not  blacked 
out  locally. 

Mr.  I»resident.  the  absence  of  black- 
outs for  such  major  sports  events  such 
as  the  World  Series,  the  Rose  Bowl,  the 
Kentucky  Derby  has  not  lessened  the  In- 
terest of  avid  fans  In  attending  these 
sports  events.  Unfortunately,  this  public 


interest  policy  has  yet  to  be  extended  to 
the  Super  Bowl — a  decision  which  has 
roused  substantial  opposition  in  cities 
such  as  Miami.  New  Orleans,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  clear  to  me 
that  the  inflexibility  of  the  National 
Football  League  on  the  question  of  tele- 
vision blackouts  should  no  longer  be 
encouraged  through  tlie  congressional 
grant  of  antiti-ust  immunity.  By  taking 
away  this  legislative  immunity,  as  I  am 
proposing,  TV  blackouts  will  not  auto- 
matically be  eliminated.  It  does  mean 
that  the  National  Football  League  will  no 
longer  have  the  freedom  to  determine 
unilaterally  when  and  over  what  area 
blackouts  will  be  imposed.  Individual 
clubs  would  still  be  able  to  control  tele- 
vising their  home  games  if  such  controls 
are  reasonable  and  in  the  public  interest. 
Removal  of  the  antitrust  exemption 
should  open  the  door  to  close  scrutiny  of 
the  longstanding  league  rules  that  the 
home  territory  of  a  team  is  defined  as  a 
75-mile  radius  from  the  exterior  limits 
of  the  home  city.  This  rule  has  been  in 
existence  for  over  20  years  and  its  wide- 
sweeping  scope  may  not  be  justified  in 
many  cities  today. 

Furthermore,  the  75-mile  rule  has  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  home  \'iewing  of 
games  even  beyond  the  75-mile  radius. 
The  televising  of  home  games  by  sta- 
tions beyond  the  75-mile  radius  whose 
signals  can  be  received  within  that  radius 
is  also  prohibited.  In  the  case  of  the 
Detroit  Lions,  for  instance,  not  only  are 
there  three  local  Detroit  stations  which 
are  blEicked  out  when  the  Lions  are  play- 
ing at  home,  there  are  also  six  network 
stations  outside  Detroit  which  do  not 
carry  the  games  because  of  the  black- 
out rule.  There  are  two  stations  in 
Lansing;  three  in  Toledo,  and  one  in 
Flint. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  legislation 
I  am  pro(>osing  Is  reasonable  and  does 
not  endanger  the  financial  security  of 
the  National  Football  League  or  its  in- 
dixadual  clubs.  Passing  my  legislation 
would  encourage  the  National  Football 
League  to  experiment  as  the  National 
Hockey  League  has  done.  Perhaps  a  few 
home  games  could  be  televised  locally 
or  the  definition  of  home  territory  could 
be  narrowed. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  in- 
stances where  the  National  Football 
League  has  modified  its  policy  toward 
blackouts  the  result  has  not  been  disas- 
terous.  The  antitrust  exemption  enacted 
in  1961  authorized  the  blackout  not  only 
of  home  games  but  also  of  outside  games 
broadcast  into  the  home  territory  of  a 
team  playing  at  home.  In  1966  the  NFL 
volimtarily  removed  the  ban  on  the 
broadcasting  of  outside  games,  and  in 
lieu  of  the  fact  that  in  1971  over  95  per- 
cent of  all  seats  in  the  NFL  were  sold,  it 
is  apparent  that  no  harm  has  been  done. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
prompt  consideration  will  be  given  this 
proposal  by  Ck)ngress  so  that  millions  of 
football  fans  will  get  a  better  shake. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  4008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  in 
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the  case  of  certain  corporations  net 
loescfl  from  farming  shaU  not  be  dedxic- 
tible.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

C1.0SIM0    *   TAX    LOOPHOL*    THAT    THMATXH8 
BMAIX    rAKKXBS 


Mr  ORIFPTN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  (8.  4008)  to  close  a 
tax  loophole  that  now  gives  some  large 
corporations  an  unfair  advantage  over 
small  family  farmers. 

At  present,  most  business  losses  are 
deducUble  for  Federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses Some  of  the  corporate  conglo- 
merates capitalize  on  this  by  operating 
agricultural  businesses  at  a  loss  In  order 
to  offset  Income  from  other  profitable 
nonagricultural  acUvltles.  This  "tax-loss 
farming"  by  some  corporations  means 
unfair  compeUtlon  for  the  family  farm- 
er and  it  means  a  loss  of  revenue  for  our 
Oovemment. 

Panning  activity  represents  the  sole 
source  of  Income  for  most  small  farmers. 
It  Is  their  very  means  of  survival.  The 
risks  are  great.  Adverse  weather  con- 
ditions, crop  disease,  and  market  condi- 
tions are  just  a  few  of  many  factors  that 
can  spell  financial  disaster  for  the  small 
famib'  farmer. 

Losses  from  farming  activities  do  not, 
however,  necessarily  have  a  serious  im- 
pact on  conglomerates.  These  large  cor- 
porations can  use  farm  losses  to  re- 
duce their  Federal  Income  tax  liability 
by  offsetting  them  against  profits  from 
other  profltmaklng  activities. 

Use  of  the  consolidated  return  makes 
this  possible.  Profits  and  losses  from 
various  operations  are  combined  on  a 
single  balance  sheet. 

Since  it  Is  advantageoiis  at  times  for  a 
corporation  to  have  offsetting  losses, 
there  could  be  an  incentive  for  a  corpo- 
ration to  undersell  the  market  with  re- 
spect to  Its  farming  operations.  Sales  at 
a  loss  disrupt  the  market  and  create  un- 
fair competition  for  legitimate  farmers. 
Such  disruptive  price  competition  could 
eventuallj'  eliminate  the  small  family 
farmer.  This  trend  would,  of  course  re- 
sult In  a  greater  concentration  of  cor- 
porations in  the  farm  Indvistry. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing, a  corporation  would  not  be  allowed 
to  offset  a  farming  loss  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Income  Is  actually  derived  from 
farming  activity. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  family- 
operated  farms  have  elected  the  corpo- 
rate form  for  their  business  operations. 
Family  farms  would  still  have  that  op- 
tion under  my  legislation.  The  bill  would 
simply  preclude  corporations  from  using 
farming  activities  as  a  tax  dodge  to  re- 
duce Federal  taxes  due  on  the  profits 
from  other  nonfarmlng  activities.  Farm 
corporations  that  do  not  have  nonf  arm 
Income  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
legislation. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Internal 
Revenue  Service  flgiires,  8,696  of  the 
20.468  corporations  engaged  in  farming 
in  1969  reported  deficits  on  their  farm- 
ing operations.  These  corporations 
claimed  losses  of  $221,987,000  for  1969. 
We  must  close  this  glaring  tax  loop- 
hole and  eliminate  the  imfalr  competi- 
tion resulting  from  tax-loss  farming  by 
large  corporations. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  this 
important  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord.  as 
follows: 

S.  4008 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  rx  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relaUng  to 
Items  not  deductible)  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  secUon: 
"8«c.  280.  Limitations    on    DsDocnoNS    At- 

TKIBUTABI.*    TO    PaKMINC    BT    C*K- 
TAIN  CORPOiATIONS. 

"(ai  QwfxaAL  Btn.*. — In  the  case  of  any 
corporation  engaged  In  the  business  of  fann- 
ing, the  deductions  attributable  to  such  busi- 
ness which,  but  for  this  section,  would  be 
allowable  under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  ahaU  be  allowed  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  gross  income  derived  from  the 
bualneea  of  farming  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(C)     AlXOCATlON     OF     INCOMB     AND     E>KDUC- 

T10N8. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  for  the  distribu- 
tion, apportionment,  or  allocation  of  Income 
and  deductions  between  the  buslneea  of 
farming  and  any  other  trade  or  business 
carried  on  by  a  corporation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
"(d)  StTBCHAPTXB  8  Co«poRATioN8. — Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  electing 
small  business  corporation  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1371(b) ). 

"(e)  BxTsiNxss  or  Farming. — As  used  In 
this  section,  the  term  •biisiness  of  farming' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  sec- 
tion 182." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  380.  Limitation   on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming  by  certain  cor- 
porations." 
Sbc.  2.  Section  172(1)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cross  reference 
with  reepect  to  net  operating  loss  deduction) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  For  limitation  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  fanning  by  certain  corporations, 
see  section  280." 

S«c.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
nhaii  apply  only  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


bill    to    promote    the    development  at 
American  arts  and  handcrafts. 

S.    3SSS    AND    S.    3886 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robiet  C.  Btid 
(for  Mr.  BuRDicK)  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hollincs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3885,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  345*  a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  guaranteed  annu- 
ity benefits  equal  to  the  minimum  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  authorized  under 
section  3215* a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended:  and  S.  3886,  a  bill  to 
provide  increases  in  certain  civil  service 
retirement  annuities. 

s.  39Sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Jackson)  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjhch)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3958.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

S.J.    RES.    26S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfikij)), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Ftjlbright)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resoluticai  265,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  grants  for  Allen  J. 
Ellknder  fellowships  to  disadvantaged 
secondary  school  students  and  their 
teachers  to  participate  in  a  Washington 
pubhc  affairs  program. 


ADDITIONAL       COSPONSORS       OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicotf), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gxjrney), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  718.  a  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs. 

S.    1947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  iMr.  Church)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1947,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  trading  in  Irish  potato  futures 
on  commodity  exchanges. 

8.    37^5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs) 
were  added  as  cospoosors  of  S.  3785,  a 


SENATE  CONCXTRRENT  RESOLUTION 
97_SUBMISSI0N  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  IN  BEHALF  OF 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  MISSING 
IN  ACTION  I 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution: 
S.  Con.  Res.  97 
Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  August  12,  1949,  was  to  prescribe 
rules  for  the  humane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, having  adhered  to  that  convention  on 
June  28.  1957.  Is  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  parties  to  that  convention; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  faUed  to  honor  its  commitment 
as  a  signatory  nation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention; 

Whereas  the  Geneva  Convention  statee, 
contrary  to  the  view  of  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  that  the  convention  ap- 
plies to  "any  other  armed  conflict  which 
may  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  even  if  the  state  of  war 
is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them"; 

Whereas  the  International  Conference  of 
the  Bed  Cross  adopted  without  dissent  and 
with  the  support  of  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen nations,  a  resolution  calling  upon  tne 
parties  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  abide  Dy 
the  Geneva  Convention  with  respect  to  tne 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  wax; 

Whereas  prisoners  taken  by  the  Unitea 
States  In  Vietnam  are  Identified  and  ac- 
corded humane  treatment,  tocludlng  ade- 
quate shelter,  clothing,  food,  exercise,  ana 
medical  care,  and  released  If  sick  or  ^°^^^ 
all  of  which  actions  have  been  verified  oy 
International  inspections; 

VSThereas  the  Geneva  Convention  requiree 
the  Qoyemment  of  North  Vietnam  to: 

(1)  Identify  aU  prisoners  of  war; 

(2)  exerclae  humanitarian  treatment; 

(3)  release  alck  and  wounded  prlsonMS,^ 

(4)  protect  prisoners  from  public  abuse, 
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(8)   permit    Inspection    of    prisoners    and 
Quarters  by  a  neutral  party; 
(8)  aUow   the   flow   of   letters   and  pack- 

uzes; 

Whereas  the  United  Statee  Is  complying 
with  the  above  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
convention:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House 
Smresentatives  concurring) .  That  it 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
n«es  that  aU  parties  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
!Jention  should  Join  with  the  United  States 
in  exercising  every  appropriate  action  to 
cause  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention" and  to  agree  to  an  arrangement 
for  the  rapid  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

a«c.  2.  The  Congress  requests  and  urges 
the  President  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  heads  of  govemmeate  of 
all  signatory  nations  of  the  Geneva  Con 
ventlon  and  to  the  Secretary  General  " 
the  United  Nations. 


of 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    15S0 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 


WARD  BoLAND  is  Offering  identical  amend- 
ments in  the  House.  Senator  Edward  W. 
Brooke  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
which  not  only  has  wide  support  from 
elected  ofBcials,  but  broad-based  citizen 
support  as  well. 

LegislatlcHi  introduced  by  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff  to  protect  the  Gate- 
way imit  of  the  Connecticut  Historic 
Rlverway  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
awaits  action  In  the  House.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  wlH  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  the  Mount  Holyoke  imit  located 
In  Massachusetts  early  next  Congress. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  leave 
untouched  the  most  valuable  farmlands 
which  have  been  worked  for  over  300 
years;  to  develop  for  recreational  pur- 
poses those  areas  with  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  camping,  fishing,  himting, 
boating,  swimming,  and  hiking;  and  to 
preserve  and  restore  the  great  natural 
wonders  of  the  river,  the  land,  the  for- 
ests, and  the  fresh  air. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  unit  comprises 
approximately  12,000  acres  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  north  of 
Springfield.  The  river  flows  between  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Flange  and  the  Mount 
Tom  Range.  This  unit  of  the  historic 
riverway  embraces  the  bulk  of  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Range.  For  2  years  field  teams, 
planning  agencies,  local  officials,  and 
private  citizens  collected  data  and 
worked  together  on  the  New  England 
heritage  report.  Since  publication  of  that 


to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1)    to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  benefits  and  im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  meth- 
ods under  the  OASDI  program,  to  make 
improvements  In  the  medicare,  medic- 
aid, and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  ou  improvements    report,  another  2  years  have  gone  into 
in  their  operating  effectiveness,  to  re-     study  and  refining  the  specific  proposals 
place  the  existing  Federal-State  public     put  before  tlie  local  commimities. 
assistance  programs  with  a  Federal  pro-         The  Mount  Holyoke  unit  would  include 
gram  of  adult  assistance  and  a  Federal    three  classifications  of  land  areas: 
program  of  benefits  to  low-income  fam-        First,    publl      use    and    development 


Ules  with  children  with  incentives  and 
requirements  for  emplojmient  and  trs^- 
ing  to  improve  the  capacity  for  employ- 
ment of  members  of  such  families,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


PRESERVATION  AND  PROMOTION 
OP  RESOURCES  OF  THE  CONNECT- 
ICUT RIVER  VALLEY— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1551 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affsurs.^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting    today    amendments    to    the 
legislation  I  introduced  on  June  18.  1971, 
to  establish  the  Mount  Holyoke  imit  of 
the     Connecticut     Historic     Riverway. 
These  amendments  reflect  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
approved  by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. There  is  no  citizen  group  which 
has  worked  harder,  more  diligently,  or 
more  effectively  than  this  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
difficult  time  for  them  pursuing  the  goals 
to  protect  and  preserve  this  beautiful 
area.  They  have  traveled  to  Washington 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  National 
Park  Service.  They  have  worked  closely 
with  the  congreesional  staffs.  They  have 
had  meetings,  discussions,  field  trips — 
all  in  an  effort  to  write  the  best  possible 
legislation  to  protect  this  unique  area. 
TtiBBe  amendments  I  offer  today  are  the 
product  of  this  effort.  Congressman  Ed- 


zone — land  may  be  acquired  by  donation, 
purchase,  transfer,  or  condemnation,  but 
in  no  event  can  more  than  1,500  acres 
be  acquired  by  condemnation ; 

Second,  preservation  and  conservation 
zone — which  will  be  maintained  in  Its 
natural  state  with  only  the  development 
of  trails;  and 

Third,  private  use  and  development 
zone — land  within  this  zone  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  noncommercial,  residential  devel- 
opment except  for  business  already  in 
existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  article  depicting  the  history 
of  this  area  and  the  development  of  this 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  is  clear  that  the  citizens  have  done 
their  work.  And  the  pressures  of  time  and 
development  require  that  the  Congress 
act  soon  to  assist  these  residents.  The 
Park  Service  is  to  be  congratulated  not 
only  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  on 
the  planning  for  the  area,  but  their  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  fostering  real  partici- 
pation in  the  planning  process  by  the 
citizens  of  western  Massachusetts.  It  is 
my  hope  that  with  these  final  refining 
amendments  the  proposal  will  be  acted 
on  favorably  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Connecticut  Riveb,   Mount  Holtoke  Unit 

With  the  realization  that  the  United  States 
no  longer  has  frontiers  to  explore  and  exploit, 
has  come  a  change  in  emphasis  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  No  longer  are  parks 
sought  solely  In  remote  western  areas  of  the 


public   domain.   The   Smoky   Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  1980a  was  a  prelude  to  the 
new  trend.  There,  developed  farm  lands  were 
Incorporated  Into  a  preservation  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  Century  American  scene,  •* 
anyone  who  has  visited  Cades  Oove  wUl  re- 
member. The  preasuree  of  population  In  the 
1970s  make  more  urgent  a  present  attempt  to 
Incorporate  into  a  national  park  a  unique 
segment  of  New  Eingland,  portions  of  the  Con- 
necticut  River   Valley.   Four  hundred   milee 
long,   this   greatest   river   of   t^e    northeast 
meanders  through  areas  of  unusual  scenic, 
ecological,   scientific   and  historic   value   for 
citizens  of  today  and  for  future  generations. 
U.S.  Senate  BUI  318.  Amendment  199  In- 
troduced on  18  June  1971  by  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and  H.R.  0278 
by  Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland  on  21  June  1971 
propose  that  ultimately  the  borders  of  the 
entire  Connecticut  River  become  a  long  green 
belt.    Including   the   first    tier   of    towns   on 
either  bank.  But  more  specifically  and  Imme- 
diately, the  people  of  Massachusetts  now  have 
the   opportunity   to   support   the   establish- 
ment of  the  12,400-acre  Mount  Holyoke  Unit 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Historic  Riverway. 
It  will  attempt  to  preserve  for  pKJSterlty  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  New  fingland  heri- 
tage In  this  section  of  the  Valley  where  the 
ten-mUe-long  Mount  Holyoke   Elange   meete 
the  Connecticut  River.  Beyond  the  river  to 
the  west  lies  the  Mount  Tom  Range,  a  state 
reservation,    and    the    Ox   Bow    of   the   river 
which  borders  .\rcadla  Sanctuary  of  Massa- 
chusetts Audubon. 

The  Mount  Tom-Mount  Holyoke  Range 
runs  from  efist  to  west  and  then  turns  south. 
Rising  from  the  flood  plain  of  the  river  this 
range  oSers  some  of  the  most  ^>ectacular 
views  to  be  found  In  the  Comomnwealth. 
The  Connecticut  River  meanders  below  and 
has  created  a  fertile  agricultural  region.  The 
river  hae  cut  and  abandoned  many  channels 
which  now  stand  out  as  ox-bow  lakes,  vary- 
ing the  scenery  and  providing  opportunities 
for  water-based  recreation. 

The  east-west  orientation  of  the  range  is 
unusual  and  has  mteresting  efiects  on  the 
vegetative  cover.  The  southern  slopes  are 
more  exposed  to  the  sun  and  support  a  for- 
est which  Is  adapted  to  dry,  hot  oondltions. 
whUe  the  north  facing  slopes  receive  less 
sunshine  and  support  a  conspicuously  dlfier- 
ent  forest  which  is  more  characteristic  of 
Canada. 

In  the  fall  southward  migrating  hawks  en- 
counter this  .'-ange  and  ride  the  updr&fta 
which  the  hills  create.  The  hawks  soar  to  the 
west  and  south  funnellng  closer  and  closer 
Into  groups  called  kettles'.  Spectacular  ag- 
gregations of  hawks  attract  hundreds  of  view- 
ers to  the  range  In  the  middle  of  September. 
The  rugged  terrain  has  kept  the  intrusion 
of  man  to  a  minimum,  malntcUnlng  a  large 
block  of  wild  land  on  which  turkeys  could 
be  found  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Bobcats  roam  the  range  and  the  copperhead 
and  timber  rattlesnakes  still  live  In  more  re- 
mote areas.  Barred  owl  calls  echo  from  the 
cliffs  and  raccoons  have  age-old  dens  among 
the  fallen  boulders. 

The   view  from  the  range  is  one  of  the 
more  varied  and  satisfying  to  be  found  tn 
New  England,  reflecting  hlBtoricaJ  and  nat- 
ural   Influences   on    man's   habitation.    The 
drumlins  of  Amherst  are  covered  with  or- 
chards and  the  great  Lawrence  Swamp  haa 
been  protected  as  a  town  conservation  area. 
Hadley's  rich  flood   plain  agricultural   are* 
produces  onions,  a^aragus  and  truck  crops. 
The    Meadows    of    Northampton    display    a 
qulltwork  that  follows  the  eontoure  of  form- 
er river  channels.  South  Hadley  la  the  loca- 
tion of  Mount  Holycrice  CoUege  rising  from 
Its  Ixish   suburban   setting   and   Granby   ftte 
the  pattern  of  the  typical  New  England  town. 
On  clear  days  vistas  stretch  away  to  Mount 
Wachusett  in  the  east.  Mount  Monadnock 
In   the   northeast.   Mount   Greylock   In   the 
northwest  and  the  Merlden  Hills  to  the  soutH. 
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How  this  new  park  propo^l  c»me  about 
Is  a  story  In  Itaelf.  About  a  year  ago  a  pub- 
Uc  hearing  waa  held  in  the  high  school  at 
South  Hadley.  Maw.  Before  the  people  of  the 
v«a  WM  the  proposal  for  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Unit  of  the  Connecticut  Blver  Nation*!  Rec- 
reation Area,  with  a  visitor  Impact  of  18.000 
people  per  day  per  100  days  of  »^^f^«'l=*- 
teMlve  camp  sites  on  the  mountain  range 
and  an  inner  circular  road  at  the  ba«e  oi 
the  mountain  had  been  drawn  up.  and  nu- 
merous picnic  areas  and  riverfront  activities 
were  Included.  It  was  clear  from  the  1"K1s1a- 
tlon  at  that  time  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  acquire  by  land -taking  up  to 
the  12  000  acres,  or  the  entire  propoeed  park. 
The  response  of  the  citizens  of  the  four  aS- 
fected  towns  was  fully  acknowledged  by^e 
public  omclala  present  at  the  hearing.  The 
p»rk  Service  was  chastized  for  an  over-«jn- 
bltloua  plan.  The  senators  presiding   (Alan 
Bible   D. -Nevada  Chairman  of  Parks  and  In- 
sular   Affairs   Subcommittee   of   the    8«nat« 
Interior   Committee;    Abraham   Rlblcoff,  D- 
Conn.;   Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D.-M»m.)    mw 
that  the  citizens  could  not  be  budged  from 
the  poeltlon  that  conservation  and  not  rec- 
reation would  prevail,  and  that  scenic  ease- 
ments   (restrictions    from    development    oi 
land)    but   not   outright   Und   taking  pro- 
oedures  must  be  the  rule  tor  this  propo«d 

^*Oreat    credit    U    due    the    National    Park 
Service  for  Its  subsequent  efforts  In  cooper- 
ating  to   the   fullest   extent   with  the   local 
Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  which  has  rep- 
resented the   local  affected   towns,  cltlaens 
and  interest  groups  concerned  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  Holyoke  Range.  Chaired  by 
State   Representative    John   W.   Olver.   this 
committee  has  labored  into  many  nights  to 
hammer  out  both  Federal  legislation  and  In- 
put to  a  Master  Plan  of  the  National  Park 
Service    to   recognlae   the   specific   concerns 
of  every  individual  who  has  expressed  him- 
self in  a  reasonable  and  constructive  manner. 
The  results  of  these  voluntary  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  committee   in   cooperation 
with  representatives  of  the  Park  Servlc*  and 
Senator  Kennedy's  office  have  been  a  unique 
example  of  local  participation  In  government 
at  the  Federal  level.  What  has  emerged  Is  a 
bin  (8.  318.  Amend.  199)  written  In  part  by 
the  citizens  with  the  help  of  a  local  attorney^ 
which  conveys  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
protection  of  their  rights.  Tied  to  this  bill  in 
an  inseparable  way  Is  the  Master  Plan  for 
the  Mounting  Holyoke  Unit  which  seeks  to 
preserve   the  present   use   of  the  land.  The 
plan  allows  for  cerUln  degrees  of  freedom 
for  the  land  owner  and  would  acquire  out- 
right only  1.100  acres  of  the  12,400  acres  of 
land  in  the  propoeed  park. 

The  park  wiU  be  divided  Into  three  aones 
which  were  established  by  the  consensus  of 
the  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
NaUonal  Park  Service. 

zotn  1 :  THE  PTJBI.IC  rsc  and  devei-opment 

toftr 
This  zone  would  consist  of  about  1,100 
acres  and  would  be  purchased  outright  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Most  of  this 
would  be  a  buffer  area  surrounding  the  facil- 
ities located  on  about  300  of  these  acres. 

The  facilities  which  will  become  available 
to  the  public  include  a  visitor  center  with 
interpretive  exhibits  and  lectures,  and  an 
ecology  center  for  nature  study  with  over- 
night facilities  for  authorized  groups  such 
as  school  classes,  teachers'  conferences  and 
Boy  or  Girl  Scouts.  Associated  with  this 
visitor  center  wUl  be  a  restoration  In  modem 
terms  of  the  historic  Mount  Holyoke  Cable 
Railway  car.  This  tram  system  will  replace 
the  present  auto  road  and  will  carry  visitors 
to  the  always  spectacular  view  from  the  sum- 
mit as  well  as  to  Interpretive  Information 
about  the  Connecticut  River,  Its  past  and 
future,  and  a  modest  restaurant.  Picnic  sites 
and  trail  heads  will  lead  out  from  this  area. 
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Pour  adltlonal  ten-to-twelve-table  picnic 
sites  and  trail  heads  wlU  be  placed  around 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range,  and  an 
equestrian  center  wlU  be  featured  near  the 
east  end.  The  river  wlU  be  the  site  of  three 
boat -in  camp  sites.  These  will  Include  two 
Islands  and  one  beach,  all  of  which  are  now 
used  for  unregulated  camping  by  the  public. 
The  faclUtles  planned  reduce  the  visitor  load 
to  3.400  per  day  for  summer  use.  which  Is  In 
line  with  the  conservation  emphasis  sought 
by  the  local  townspeople. 

A  low  key  daytime  winter  sports  facility  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Range  prlmarUy  for 
family  usage  would  emphasize  limited  skiing, 
toboganning.  sledding  and  skating.  On  the 
east  end  of  the  Range  a  nature  center  with  a 
limited  group  camping  facility  would  be  de- 
veloped as  part  of  a  natural  history  educa- 
tion program.  Here  also  wowld  be  an  eques- 
trian center.  A  series  of  small  sites  around 
the  park  boundary  would  each  have  a  few 
picnic  tables  and  serve  as  taklng-off  points  for 
those  interested  In  serloiis  hiking.  Hunting 
and  fishing  essentially  would  remain  as  It 
is  today,  subject  to  state  and  federal  regula- 
tions. The  effects  of  poUutlor  control  meas- 
ures are  expected  to  make  river  svsrlmmlng 
safe  and  pleasant  by  tht  time  the  unit  Is 
fully  operable.  In  about  five  years. 

Sanitation  facilities  would  meet  the  high- 
est standards,  local,  state  or  federal,  and 
costs  would  be  paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Police  and  fire  protection  within  the 
unit  boundary  would  be  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  The  costs  of  protection  on  the  fed- 
erally-owned lands  would  be  borne  by  the 
federal  government.  The  major  flow  of  traffic 
to  the  unit  would  be  by  Routes  91  and  9 


ZONX   a:    THE   PBESEBVATION   AND  CONSERVATION 
ZONE 

The  great  bulk  of  the  unit,  about  10,700 
acres,  would  be  In  Zone  2.  the  main  purpose 
of  which  is  to  malnUln  the  land  as  It  Is. 
Landowners  either  could  keep  their  lands 
secured  against  future  development  by  a  legal 
easement  appended  to  their  deed  titles,  or 
they  could  require  that  the  government  buy 
aU  or  part  of  the  land  outright  at  fair  mar- 
ket value.  Land  secured  against  development 
by  easement  together  with  existing  structures 
and  \isages.  could  continue  to  be  used  as 
today,  could  be  sold  In  the  open  market,  or 
willed  to  heirs,  etc. 

Large  areas  which  are  now  used  for  private 
and  public  water  supply  exist  In  this  zone 
and  these  are  specifically  protected  In  the 
legislation  which  states  that  "within  this 
zone  the  Secretary  shaU  agree  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  aU  water  supply  areas,  public 
and  private." 

The  only  developments  foreseen  in  this 
zone  are  the  continuation  and  extension  of 
trails  for  hiking,  riding,  bicycling,  cross- 
country skiing,  etc. 

ZONk    3:     THE    PRIVATE    tJS»    AND    DEVELOPMENT 
ZONE 

Land  In  Zone  3  would  consist  of  about  600 
acres  and  Include  three  locaUy-developed 
areas  In  the  Ox  Bow.  Hockanum  Village  and 
Harris  Road,  Qranby.  Within  this  zone,  future 
single-family  housing  deyelopment  could  oc- 
cur, provided  a  nUnlmxim  20,000-square-foot 
lot  size  Is  adhered  to.  Existing  business  with- 
in this  zone  could  continue,  but  future  com- 
mercial development  would  be  prohibited. 
Land  owners  In  this  zone  coxild.  at  their  re- 
quest, transfer  their  land  to  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Conservation  Zone;  no  other  zone 
Interchanges  could  occur. 

The  Ox  Bow  area  of  Northampton  and  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society's  Arcadia  WUdllfe  Sanctuary  wotUd 
be  included  in  the  park.  The  status  of  the 
Audubon  property  would  remain  unchanged 
because  It  already  fulfills  a  public  function 
in  accord  with  the  alms  of  the  National  Park. 

Current  development  in  Northhampton 
and  Amherst  makes  It  Imperative  that  this 


National  Park  become  fact  before  the  land  is 
carved  mto  buUding  lots,  shopping  malls  and 
recreational  hodge-podges  which  are  popping 
up  overnight  as  demand  for  rlver-onented 
recreation  Increases. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  introducing, 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KxNNZDY)  a  set  of  amend- 
ments to  S.  318,  a  bill  to  preserve  and 
promote  the  resources  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  passed  a  biU  au- 
thorizing a  study  of  the  Connecticut 
River  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Long 
Island  Soimd.  The  study  was  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
found  the  400-mile  stretch  of  river  valley 
to  be  of  priceless  natural  beauty,  a  rich 
historic  heritage,  and  a  wealth  of  rec- 
reational opportunities. 

The  Department  also  developed  a  pro- 
posal for  preserving  three  units  of  the 
river  valley :  the  Coos  unit  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  the  Mount  HolytAe 
unit  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Gateway 
unit  in  Connecticut. 

A  bill  to  preserve  the  Gateway  unit 
has  already  passed  the  Senate.  But  the 
bill  covering  the  Mount  Holyoke  imit  has 
been  held  up  in  committee  for  several 
years. 

Now,  at  last,  the  many  outstanding 
issues  appear  to  have  been  resolved.  The 
amendments  which  Senator  Kenmkdt 
and  I  are  introducing  today  have  been 
carefully  worksd  out  in  consultation  with 
citizens  groups  in  Massachusetts.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  been  particu- 
larly helpful  in  advising  on  propoeed 
changes,  and  the  amendments  have  their 
support. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  revised  bill  to 
preserve  and  promote  the  resources  of 
the  Cormecticut  River  Valley  in  Massa- 
chusetts will  receive  the  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  erf  the  Congress. 
For  prompt  action  Is  needed  If  this  re- 
gion is  to  be  protected  for  posterity. 


ANTIHUACKING  ACT  OF  1972— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1552 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Ttjnney. 
and  Mr.  Pong)  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  2280)  to  amend  sections 
101  and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended,  to  implement  the 
Convention  of  Aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1554 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on  the 
table.)  , 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  CS.  2280  > .  supra. 


VETERANS'  PENSIONS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO,  1553 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 
Mr.  HARTKE   'for  himself  and  Mr. 
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THVRMOND)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
S  me  bill  'S.  3070)  to  amend  chapter 
H  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
nrovlde  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows, 
lubiect  to  $3,000  and  $4,200  annual  m- 
come  limitations;  to  provide  for  such 
veterans  a  certain  priority  in  entitlement 
to  hospitalization  and  medical  care;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
tx)  announce  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  the  following  conventions  on  Friday, 
September  22, 1972: 

First  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of 
ClvU  Aviation    'Ex.   T,  92-2 >. 

Second.  Agreement  with  Brazil  Con- 
cerning Shrimp   'Ex.  P,  92-2). 

Third  Protocol  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Relating  to  Amendments  to  the 
Convention  'Ex.  C.  92-1' . 

The  hearing  will  be  held  m  room  4221 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.  Persons  wishing  to 
testify  should  communicate  with  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  committee  without  de- 
lay. ^^^^^^^^_^ 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

TROUBLED  CAMBODLANS  MISS 
THE  MONARCHY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Trou- 
bled Cambodians  Miss  the  Monarchy," 
written  from  Pnompenh  by  Malcolm  W. 
Browne,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday,  September  19.  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Teoubled  Cambodians  Misa  ths 

MONABCHT 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Pnompenh,  Cambodia,  Sept.  10. — With 
Cambodia's  military,  economic  and  politi- 
cal situation  sliding  Into  deeper  trouble 
dally,  many  of  her  people  are  expressing  a 
oottalgla  for  the  "good  old  days"  two  years 
ago  when  this  land  was  a  well  fed.  peace- 
ful kingdom  and  not  a  threadbare  and  war- 
torn  republic. 

The  reminders  of  monarchy  are  stUl  miich 
In  evidence  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  new 
Government. 

Words  relating  to  royalty  and  kings  have 
been  painted  over  or  chipped  away  from 
Cambodian  street  signs,  hotels,  airliners, 
stores  and  public  buildings. 

But  the  outlines  of  the  words  and  royal 
crests  are  often  stlU  faintly  visible.  And,  In 
the  words  of  one  foreign  diplomat:  "What- 
ever Its  merits,  this  Oovemment  la  drato. 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  was  a  very  tough 
act  to  follow." 

SIHANOUK    MEMORY    Vlvm 

The  memory  of  Prince  Sihanouk,  Cam- 
bodia's absolute  ruler  iintll  hl«  ouster  In  a 
military  coup  d'etat  on  March  18.  1970.  re- 
mains vivid  here. 

Considered  by  his  enemies  to  be  a  clown 
tod  a  Communist  and  by  his  friends  as  an 


Asian  cross  between  Henry  vni  and  Met- 
ternich.  Prince  Sihanouk  rarely  inspired  any- 
thing less  than  extreme  feeimg  among  his 
subjects. 

His  people  were  reminded  of  the  49-year- 
old  Prince  again  two  weeks  ago  with  reports 
from  Pektag  that  he  expected  soon  to  return 
to  Cambodia  from  his  exUe  in  the  Chinese 
capital.  He  made  It  known  through  diplomats 
to  reporters  that  he  understood  that  the 
United  Stare.-;  •  =  rrfp'^red  to  abandon  the 
Governmen'  !    Lon   Nol  and  per- 

mit the  'P-.  "ruice. 

•jT^g  -d     with     extreme 

skeptic i.i  '"    was    certainly 

no   rev  '  ^^    "u,    feared 

and  di  -ouniry's  clvU 

service,  .iit..y  ami  .!''i  i:^  pper  classes. 

WA.S  popm.,\R  wn;i  peasants 
Despite  his  royu;  olood  und  great  wealth, 
his  real  popularu .  was  with  Cambodia's 
peasantry.  The  nation's  farmers  still  appar- 
ently think  weU  of  their  former  sovereign. 
Judging  from  analyses  of  recent  niral  elec- 
tions. 

But  even  for  opponents  of  the  former  Si- 
hanouk government,  comparisons  between 
life  before  his  ouster  and  now  are  difficult 
to  avoid. 

Ending  a  line  of  royal  dynasties  stretching 
into  antiquity,  the  new  republican  Govern- 
ment designed  a  new  national  flag,  created 
a  Parliament  and  Constitution,  told  people 
to  vote  and  renounced  the  neutralist  for- 
eign policies  of  Prince  Sihanouk  in  favor  of 
active  aUlance  with  the  United  States. 

In  a  matter  of  months,  Cambodia,  which 
had  been  peaceful,  was  plunged  up  to  her 
neck  in  the  Indochina  war.  Opposing  Viet- 
namese armies  came  crashing  over  the  bor- 
ders. Communist  troops  occupied  some  two- 
thirds  of  her  territory,  and  the  roar  of  Amer- 
ican B-52  bombers  was  heard  overhead. 
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Now,  powerful  Communist  forces  are  throt- 
tling the  supply  of  rice  from  the  Western 
province  of  Battambang  by  blocking  Route  5 
to  the  capital.  Thus  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
most  rlce-rlch  nations  In  the  world  has  been 
plagued  by  rice  riots  with  the  doubling  In 
price  of  the  grain  In  three  weeks. 

Other  Communist  forces  moving  toward 
Pnompenh  along  Route  1,  the  road  from  Sai- 
gon, reportedly  wiped  out  eight  Cambodian 
Army  positions,  seized  the  provincial  capital 
of  Kompong,  Trabek  and  apparently  cap- 
tured an  entire  battalion  of  350  Cambodian 
soldiers  within  two  days. 

As  the  nation  appears  to  flounder,  many 
officials  are  wondering  whether  Cambodia 
can  go  on  much  longer  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Lon  Nol,  whose  activity  was 
drastically  reduced  by  a  massive  stroke  last 
year. 

Educated  exponents  of  political  modem- 
Ism— and  many  Americans — feel  things 
might  run  more  smoothly  If  a  free  hand  were 
given  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Slsowath  Slrak  Matak. 
special  coxxnselor  to  the  President. 

General  Slrak  Matak.  who  Is  58.  has  held 
high  posts  in  Cambodian  government  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  and  Is  known  for  his 
energy  and  clear  thinking. 

Student  groups  have  staged  demonstrations 
against  General  Slrak  Matak,  and  his  over- 
all popularity  is  questionable.  But  apart  from 
his  reputed  organizational  talents,  he  has 
an  attribute  of  great  Importance  In  Cam- 
bodia— he  is  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
line  of  kings. 

Royalty  In  Cambodia  Is  not  mere  cere- 
mony. Under  Prince  SUianouk.  who  tech- 
nically renounced  the  throne  In  1955  but 
rematoed  de  facto  monarch.  Cambodia  was 
governed  by  a  benevolent  despot. 

Recent  conversation*  with  Cambodians  In- 
dicate that  the  people  of  the  ooimtryslde 
have  not  forgotten  the  days  when  Prince 
Sihanouk's  helicopter  might  land  without 
notice  In  the  middle  of  a  rice  field. 


The  Prince,  alwavs  talking  fast  in  a  high 
voice,  would  accept  gifts  of  fruit  and  then 
listen  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  complain 
about  anything  or  about  anyone,  including 
local  and  national  officials. 

He  would  adjudicate  any  kind  of  dlaagree- 
ment,  flxUig  land  boundaries,  freeing  prison- 
ers dressing  down  officials  of  aU  ranks  and 
usually  handing  out  money  to  everyone 
around. 

Few  political  observers.  Cambodian  or  lor- 
elgn,  question  Prince  Sihanouks  immense 
popularity  in  the  countryside  of  a  nation 
made  up  mostly  of  rice  farmers  and  flaher- 
men. 

PRINCE    RESTORES    ANGKOR 

Most  Cambodians  felt  deep  pride  In  the 
way  Prince  Sihanouk  refxirblshed  and  liter- 
ally spotlighted  the  great  12th-century  pal- 
ace ruins  at  Angkor.  The  knowledge  that 
Angkor  is  now  damaged  by  shellflre  and  la 
in  use  as  a  mUltary  base  by  the  Communlsta 
has  saddened  Cambodians. 

Cambodian  farmers  also  appreciated  the 
way  Prince  Slhanoiik  appeared  to  be  taking 
them  into  his  personal   confidence. 

Pew  who  were  here  at  the  time  have  for- 
gotten a  1963  broadcast  the  Prince  made  to 
the  nation,  warning  mothers  of  the  realm 
to  keep  their  daughters  locked  up  If  they 
should  hear  that  one  of  the  Prmce's  playboy 
sons  was  anywhere   su-ound. 

In  the  same  vear.  Prince  Sihanouk  forced 
another  of  his  sons  to  marry  a  15-year-old 
commoner  when  he  discovered  the  son  had 
been  having  an  affair  with  her.  The  angry 
Prince  announced  his  sons  engagement  to 
the  girl,  a  book  store  clerk,  to  a  broadcast 
speech.  „  ^ 

The  palace  from  which  Prince  Sihanouk 
reigned  Is  a  mtiseum  now.  Its  spectacular 
gold-tUed  buUdlngs,  with  elephants  still 
tethered  In  old  gardens,  are  weU  cared  for 
by  the  new  Oovemment. 

The  center  of  Cambodia's  royal  house  now 
iB  Queen  Kossamak  Nearlreath,  the  70-year- 
old  mother  of  Prtoce  Sihanouk.  The  Queen, 
guarded  by  soldiers  stationed  outside  the 
small  vUla  assigned  her,  is  not  permitted  to 
leave  Cambodia,  nor  are  the  nine  of  the 
Prince's  chUdren  who  are  still  here.  The 
spokesman  for  the  aUtog  Queen  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  living  here  is  Prince  Slsowath 
Monlreth,  the  brother  of  the  Queen. 

NOT    VERT    DlfTERBirr 

He  and  the  rest  of  the  family  are  often  ac- 
cused bv  offlclalL  of  the  Lon  Nol  Oovemment 
of  scheming  for  the  return  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernment. 

Prince  Monlreth  merely  smiles  when  asked 
If  he  thinks  his  nephew  Prince  Sihanouk  wlU 
return. 

"My  friend.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  we  cannot 
discuss  politics  or  say  anything,"  he  told  a 
correspondent  last  week.  "We  are  In  a  very 
delicate  position.  Now  I  muat  get  to  a  meet- 
ing." 

In  terms  of  their  major  objectives.  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  the  present  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment appear  to  be  in  nearly  complete 
agreement,  despite  the  invective  they  hurl  at 
each  other  from  a  distance. 

Both  the  Prince  and  the  Lon  Nol  Oovem- 
ment want  Cambodia  freed  of  foreign  occupa- 
tion and  interference  by  any  power.  Includ- 
ing the  North  and  South  Vietnamese,  the 
Thais  and  the  Americans. 

Both  the  Prince  and  the  Lon  Nol  Oovem- 
ment accept  the  future  existence  of  a  legal 
Cambodian  Communist  party,  which  could 
participate  in  affairs  of  state  at  some  point. 

Both  royalists  and  republicans  would  like 
to  see  Cambodia  effectively  neutralized  and 
made  secure  by  Internationally  giiaranteed 
treaty  from  future  incursions  by  foreign 
troops  of  any  nationality. 

RETURN    DEEMED    TTN1.1KE1.T 

Despite  the  optimism  Prince  Sihanouk  has 
shown  visitors  in  Peking,  few  knowledgeable 
offlclalB  or  observers  here  feel  there  is  more 
than  a  very  remote  chance  of  his  return. 
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In  the  event  ot  Caaanunist  victory 
throughout  Indochln»,  Prince  Slh&nouk 
might  weU  be  rettirned  to  hU  pal»ce  In  Pnom- 
penh. He  la  stUl  recognized  by  China  and 
North  Vietnam  aa  Cambodla'e  chief  of  state 
despite  the  8t*t«ment»  he  makes  even  from 
hl«  Peking  exile  renouncing  Communlam  aa 
a  political  phlloeophy  for  Cambodia. 

The  Prince  hlmaelf  seems  unsure  what  role 

he  would  play  If  the  Communists  return  him 

to  power. 

A  Junior  offlclal  who  has  served  In  both  the 

Sihanouk  Oovemment  and  lU  successor  said : 
"Many    people,    especially    the    peasants. 

would  like  to  see  him  back.  But  the  realities 

of  the  day  are  such  that  It  will  never  happen. 

Whether  there  la  hope  for  Cambodia  or  she  la 

doconed.  you  can't  turn  back  the  clock  now. 

You   cant   bring   back   Sihanouk.   One  doee 

miss  those  good  old  days  only  two  years  ago, 

though." 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  "THE  STAR- 
SPANGLED  BANNER" 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    the 
strength  and  well-being  of  a  nation  is 
determined  as  much  by  Its  spirit  and 
sense  of  identity  as  by  its  force  of  arms. 
Anyone  who  has  been  In  battle,  or  has 
even  traveled  abroad,  knows  the  surge 
of  pride  and  confidence  that  is  felt  when 
he  or  she  sees  our  Nation's  flag  or  hears 
our   national   anthem.   Our   flag,   "The 
Star-Sptmgled  Banner,"  symbolizes  the 
greatness  of  our  Nation,  and  our  people. 
Its  spirit  was  captured  in  verse  In  a  re- 
markable episode.  And  the  story  of  the 
national   anthem,   "The   Star-Spangled 
Banner" — written  by  a  young  Marylander 
during  a  critical  battle  in  a  war  that 
severely  tested  the  spirit  and  imity  of 
our  young  Nation — is  one  of  which  all 
Americans  should  be  justly  proud. 

We  were  therefore,  particularly  thank- 
ful on  September  14,  the  158th  anniver- 
sary of  the  writing  of  the  national  an- 
them "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  that 
the  Post,  published  In  Frederick,  Md., 
had  compiled  a  full  account  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Francis  Scott  Key  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  writing  of  our 
national  anthem.  Frederick  County  was 
the  home  of  the  Key  family,  and  I  can 
remember  as  a  child  the  pride  that  all 
of  us  In  Frederick  felt  that  such  a  great 
American  had  strong  family  ties  to  our 
town.  My  pride  has  Increased  over  the 
years  as  I  realize  the  great  difBculties 
that  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  experi- 
enced In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic 
and  in  that  early  war  with  larger  and 
more    powerful    foreign    nations.    The 
United  States  would  probably  not  have 
survived  those  difBcult  times  without  the 
spirit  and  sense  of  purpose  that  Francis 
Scott  Key  so  eloquently  captured  in  the 
words  every  schoolchild  knows  by  heart. 
And  so,  perhaps,  we  all  need  to  pause 
today  and  ponder  about  the  state  of  our 
national  spirit,  and  to  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  roots  of  our  national  heri- 
tage. In  that  regard,  I  think  the  Post 
has  made  a  real  contribution  by  giving 
us   the  benefit  of   the   article  entitled 
"Maryland     Celebrates      Star-Spangled 
Banner's  158th  Anniversary,"  which  was 
written  by  Judge  Edward  S.  Delaplaine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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UAMTLAirO      Cn-OBATM      "8TA«-SPAl«CLkD 

BANinn's"  168th  AifNivxasAUT 

(By  Judge  Edward  S.  Delaplaine) 
Today  la  the   158th  Anniversary  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner. " 

TWghT.  years  ago  the  Sesqulcentennlal  of  the 
National  Anthem  was  celebrated  actively  in 
Maryland,  especlaUy  In  Baltimore  and  in 
Frederick. 

In  Frederick  on  September  13,  1964,  Judge 
Sarah  T.  Hughes,  the  Jurist  who  adminis- 
tered the  Presidential  oath  to  Lyndon  B. 
Johnaon  In  Dallas  after  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  City  of  Baltimore  the  first  15-star  flag 
ever  to  fly  over  the  grave  of  Francis  Scott 
Key  In  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 

On  the  following  day  the  Frederick  Chap- 
ter, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
and  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Memorial  Founda- 
tion unveUed  a  bronze  plaque  marking  the 
graves  of  Judge  John  Ross  Key  and  his  wife, 
Anne  Charlton  Key.  Fraiicla  Scott  Key's 
father  and  mother. 

Governor  J.  Millard  Tawes,  who  always 
gave  a  helping  hand  to  patriotic  movements, 
had  Issued  a  Proclamation  setting  Septem- 
ber 14,  19«3 — a  year  before  the  Seequlcenten- 
nlal — as  National  Anthem  Day;  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  looked 
with  favor  on  a  suggestion  that  the  Governor 
In  every  State  shoxUd  be  required  to  proclaim 
National  Anthem  Day  annually  In  September. 
In  1964  the  Maryland  Legislature  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  "That  the  14th  day 
of  September  of  the  yefir  1964  and  every  year 
thereafter   be   proclaimed   National   Anthem 

Day." 

In  the  last  eight  years,  however.  National 
Anthem  Day  has  not  received  much  public 
attention.  On  the  contrary,  unfortunately, 
there  have  been  some  Individuals  who  have 
criticized  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and 
have  urged  that  It  shoiUd  be  replaced  by  an 
anthem  easier  to  sing. 

Today  on  the  158th  Anniversary  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  It  Is  gratifying  to  And 
how  deeply  one  of  America's  great  Institu- 
tions of  learning— Columbia  University  In 
New  York — reveres  ovir  National  Anthem  and 
Its  author. 

Columbia  University's  Judgment  was  dis- 
closed recently  when  Its  president.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  McOlli.  announced  that  the  original 
letter  vrrltten  by  Francte  Scott  Key  to  his 
father  In  September,  1814,  before  setting  out 
on  his  mission  to  the  British  fleet,  had  been 
presented  to  the  University.  President  McOUl 
declared  that  he  considered  Key's  letter  one 
of  the  Library's  most  Interesting  and  valuable 
resources. 

In  thanking  the  donors  of  the  letter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Berol,  of  New  York,  Presi- 
dent McGlll  announced  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult "to  conceive  a  further  single  contribu- 
tion that  stands  out  so  magnificently  in  our 
manuscript  collections  for  Its  historical 
significance." 

In  1814  Key  was  living  In  Georgetown.  He 
had  left  Frederick  with  his  wife  and  their 
two  sma^  children  near  the  end  of  the  year 
1806. 

The  Georgetown  home,  located  on  the 
south  side  of  Bridge  Street  (later  named  M 
Street),  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Potomac.  It  stood  near  the  old  Aqueduct 
Bridge  (near  the  present  Francis  Scott  Key 
Memorial  Bridge) 

It  was  a  Georgian  brick  mansion.  It  had 
two  main  stories  and  a  basement,  and  a  gable 
roof  with  dormer  window^.  The  front  door 
opened  Into  a  wide  hallway,  to  the  right  of 
which  were  two  large  parlors.  In  the  base- 
ment were  the  dining  room  Bind  kitchen  and 
a  cold  storage  pantry. 

Back  of  the  mansion  was  a  s\in  porch  that 
looked  upon  a  terraced  flower  garden,  which 
sloped  all  the  way  down  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac  River.  Near  the  rear  of  the  prop- 
erty were  a  coach  house  and  a  smoke  house. 
To  the  right  of  the  mansion  was  a  little 


one-story  brick  office  buUdlng  which  waa  the 
Key's  law  office. 

In  August,  1814,  when  the  British  Invaden 
captvired  Washington  and  burned  ihe  Capitol 
and  the  President's  House,  Key  was  so  un- 
nerved that  he  was  unable  tt)  attend  to  tny 
legal  practice.  The  terrible  events  also  gave 
great  anxiety  to  hla  father  and  mother  at 
Terra  Rubra  and  also  to  his  sister  Anne  and 
her  husband,  Roger  B.  Taney,  who  was  a 
Frederick  lawyer. 

The  relatives  In  Frederick  County  thought 
"Frank"  and  "Polly"  ought  to  leave  their 
home  and  take  refuge  In  Frederick  or  at 
Terra  Rubra.  The  children — there  were  now 
three  glrla  and  three  boys — had  been  taken 
up  to  Terra  Rubra  to  be  with  their  grand- 
parents away  from  the  danger  zone.  The  cdd- 
est  child  was  a  girl  not  yet  eleven.  The 
youngest  viras  a  boy  not  jret  one  year  old. 
Key's  wife,  however,  stubbornly  reftised  to 
leave  him. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  situation 
waa  given  by  Taney : 

"It  was  rumored,  and  believed  In  Frederick, 
that  a  marauding  attack  of  the  same  char- 
acter would  be  made  on  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  before  the  ships  left  the  river. 
Mr.  Key's  family  were  still  In  Georgetown. 
He  would  not.  swid  Indeed  could  not,  with 
honor,  leave  the  place,  while  It  was  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy;  for  he  was  a  volunteer 
In  the  Light  Artillery,  commanded  by  Major 
Peter,  which  was  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  had  imlformed 
themselves,  and  offered  their  services  to  the 
government,  and  who  had  been  employed  In 
active  service  from  the  time  the  British  fleet 
appeared  In  the  Patuxent  preparatory  to  the 
movement  upon  Washington.  And  Mrs.  Key 
refused  to  leave  home,  while  Mr.  Key  waa 
thvis  dally  exposed  to  danger. 

"Believing,  as  we  did,  that  an  attack  would 
probably  be  made  on  Georgetown,  we  became 
very  anxious  about  the  situation  of  hli 
family.  For  If  the  attack  was  nuuie,  Mr.  Key 
would  be  with  the  troops  engaged  In  the  de- 
fense; and  as  It  was  Impoaalble  to  foresee 
what  would  be  the  Issue  of  the  conflict,  hla 
family,  by  remaining  In  Georgetown,  might 
be  placed  In  great  and  useless  peril. 

"When  I  ^>eak  of  we,  I  mean  Mr.  Key'i 
father  and  mother,  and  Mrs.  Taney  and 
myself. 

"But  It  was  agreed  among  ua,  that  I  should 
go  to  Georgetown,  and  try  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Key  to  come  away  with  their  children,  and 
stay  with  me  or  with  Mr.  Key's  father,  until 
the  danger  was  over.  When  I  reached  George- 
town, I  found  the  Bngllah  ships  stUl  at  Alex- 
andria, and  a  body  of  mllltla  encamped  in 
Washington,  which  had  been  assembled  to 
defend  the  city." 

About  the  time  Taney  arrived,  the  six  chil- 
dren were  sent  up  to  Frederick,  but  Mrs.  Key 
was  reluctant  to  leave  her  husband.  Two  or 
three  days  after  Taney  arrived,  the  British 
squadron  waa  seen  moving  down  the  Po- 
tomac. The  terrified  inhabitants  of  Alexan- 
dria, having  seen  the  fires  In  Washington,  In 
humble  submission  had  asked  for  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  had  given  a  ransom  of  flour 
and  tobacco  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  addition  to  ships  loaded  with  cargoes 
In  the  harbor.  It  was  believed  that  the  enemy 
squadron  was  on  the  way  to  Join  the  main 
fleet  for  an  attack  on  Baltimore. 

In  view  of  the  departure  of  the  Invaders. 
Taney  was  about  to  return  to  Frederick  with- 
out Mrs.  Key  when  an  unexpected  visitor 
arrived.  The  visitor  was  Richard  W.  Weet  of 
Upper  Marlboro.  Mr.  West  had  come  to  ask 
Key  to  try  to  rescue  Dr.  WUllam  Beanes,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  British.  Key 
pictured  the  old  doctor  In  chains,  surrounded 
by  enemy  soldiers  on  one  of  His  Majesty's 
warships.  He  agreed  at  once  to  go  to  the  fleet 
and  plead  for  his  release. 

Early  In  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember the  young  lawyer — he  was  only  a 
month   over  35 — was  on  his  way  to  confer 
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-,th  the  president  of  the  United  State*.  Mr. 
SSuS  ™  had  b«»n  hiding  with  DoU^ 
^*fS«  ol  i^fuge  in  Virginia,  had  return^ 
r,A  Si^tabllshed  a  temporary  home  in  the 
SSlSS^  ^Tprlm  Uttle  Pr«ild«it  h«l  be«i 
nirly  proatrate  from  fright, 
^e  lawyer  hurriedly  explained  hla  mla- 
.to?He  ^^ted  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
Sf^^Joovernment.  Mr.  Madison  had  no  ob- 
^^n^^e  plan  of  visiting  the  Brimh 
ff  ^der  a  fl^  of  truce.  He  advised  the 
Ke^o  request  the  Commissary  General  of 
^iSSers  to  write  a  letter  to  the  commander 

"^K^;  Sred^the  Office  of  the  Commla- 
J;  General  of  Prlaonem.  There  Ij*  "la^ed 
S7  facts  to  General  John  Mason.  The  Oen- 
Si^Sied  a  letter  to  John  8.  Sklm^r,  the 
S^ve^Lient's  flag  of  truce  officer  for  the  ex- 
^^^f  prisoners,  directing  him  to  embark 
!S?^ey  at  Baltimore  In  a  fiag  of  tauceboat 
!nd  proceed  In  search  of  the  British  fleet. 

"T  orav  your  utmost  zeal  and  earnestness. 
General  Mason  said  In  his  letter  to  Skinner, 
"la  endeavoring  to  vrtthdraw  the  worthy  Dr. 

^*gS^^  Mason  also  penned  a  strong  letter 
to  Major  General  Robert  Boea.  the  1^^ 
SjiWnder,  teUlng  him  that  "John  S.  Skin- 
ner agent  and  Flag  officer  for  tbls  ofllos  e^ 
Francis  S.  Key  Esqr.  a  citizen  of  the  highest 
-BpectabUlty  have  been  authorized  to  wait 
upon  vou  and  to  express  to  you  the  views  and 
ai)ectatlons  of  the  Government." 

With  these  Important  letters.  Key  returned 
to  his  home  In  Georgetown  to  prepare  to 
leave  for  Baltimore  In  the  morning.  There  waa 
no  time  to  lose.  And  he  realized  that  It  would 
be  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  before  he  could 
get  back.  Therefore,  In  view  of  the  change  In 
circumstances,  Taney  had  no  problem  In  per- 
suading his  wife  now  to  leave  home  to  take 
refuge  with  him  In  Frederick  or  with  her  par- 
ents at  Terra  Rubra. 

Before  retiring  to  his  bed  for  the  night.  Key 
dashed  off  two  letters,  one  to  hla  father,  one 
to  his  mother. 

This  is  the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  father. 
Judge  John  Ross  Key. 

Geo  Town — 

2.  Sep.  1814. 

My  Dr.  Father. — 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  we  heard  from 
you  that  you  were  aU  well— It  had  been  so 
long  since  we  had  any  news  of  you.— PoUy 
goes  up  m  the  morning  with  Mr.  Taney— I 
cannot  go  yet,  as  I  have  to  make  a  Journey  to 
the  Fleet  to  try  to  get  Dr.  Beanes  released 
from  the  Enemy— I  hope  I  may  succeed  but  1 
think  it  very  doubtful.  When  I  return  I  shall 
get  to  Predk  as  soon  as  possible. — 

I  fear  it  wlU  be  quite  Impossible  to  get  a 
loan  as  you  mention  from  the  Banks.  Neither 
the  Banks  here,  nor  In  Fredk  (as  I  under- 
btand)  make  and  discounts.— I  owe  more 
money  in  Bank  here  now  than  I  ought — &  In 
these  distressing  times  I  really  know  not 
what  I  shall  do  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  my  family.— I  think  you  had  better  sell 
something  even  at  a  Sacrifice  to  raise  what 
you  want,  &  then  avoid  Incurring,  on  any 
account,  any  new  debt. — Your  wheat  I  woiild 
certainly  advise  you  to  sell.  If  you  can  get 
anything,  even  75  cents  for  It.  It  cannot  be 
more  saleable — There  is  no  hope  of  peace — 
and  as  the  war  lasts  that  &  every  thing  else 
will  be  getting  worse. — In  about  a  fortnight 
I  trust  I  shall  see  you — sooner  If  I  can. — 

Farewell  my  Dr  Father — 

Yr  most  aflectn 

F  S.  KEY 

The  Enemy  have  left  Alexa  to-day —Tell 

the  chUdren  I  would  write  to  them  but  have 

not  time. 

The  letter  written  by  Key  to  his  mother 
was  cherished  by  her  for  fourteen  years. 
Mother  Key,  a  virtdow  for  nine  years,  died  in 
1830.  After  her  death  the  letter  was  saved 
by  her  daughter,  Anne  Taney. 
Mrs.  Taney  cherished  the  letter  for  twenty 


five  years.  Then.  aft«r  her  death  In  1886,  the 
letter  was  preserved  by  Chief  Justice  Taney's 
daughter  Anne,  the  wife  of  a  Baltimore 
lawyer.  James  Maaon  Campbell. 

TTie  last  member  of  the  family  to  keep  the 
letter  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, Alice,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Frank  M. 
Etting  of  Philadelphia. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica were  busv  making  plans  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  lOOth  Anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  greatest  activity 
was  in  Philadelphia  because  PhUadelphla 
had  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  of  1876. 

Colonel  Etting  v?a8  not  only  an  army  officer 
but  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar.  Several  years  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
he  was  one  of  the  pubUc  spirited  citizens  of 
PhUadelphla  who  was  helping  In  a  move- 
ment to  establish  a  musetmi  In  Independence 
Hall.  His  wife,  a  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  thrtlled  by  the  patriotic 
feeUng  of  the  time,  offered  to  share  In  the 
arrangements  by  donating  to  the  Independ- 
ence HaU  Musevma  the  original  letter  that 
Francis  Scott  Key  had  written  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  1814,  to  her  ancestor,  Mrs.  John  Ross 
Key.  And  so  the  letter  was  deposited  In  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  the  year  1873. 

For  upwards  of  a  century  the  letter  waa 
preserved  In  Independence  Hall.  Then  In 
1960  the  National  Park  Service  curator  at 
Independence  Hall,  while  cataloguing  manu- 
scripts there,  happened  to  see  the  letter.  The 
curator  was  David  H.  WaUace.  Thinking  It 
would  be  more  appropriate  for  Fort  McHenry, 
he  sent  It  there.  And  so  the  letter  Is  now 
preserved  at  Fort  McHenry. 

Mr.  Wallace  now  resides  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  at  9  West  Third  Street  in 
Frederick.  He  Is  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice at  Harper's  Ferry. 

This  Is  the  letter  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote 
to  his  mother  on  the  night  before  he  left  <mi 
his  mission  to  the  British  fleet 


Geo  Town, 

2  Sep:  1814 
My  D'  Mother — 

You  have  made  allowances.  I  hope  for  our 

confusion  &  anxiety  here,  &  have  therefwe 

excused  my  not  writing  sooner.  Indeed  for  two 

or  three  days  after  our  disgrace  I  had  neither 

time  or  mind  to  do  anything —And  since  then 

I  have  been  much  engaged.— I  had  however 

a  promise  from  Mr.  Munro  that  he  would 

write   to   Taney   often   &  soon,   so  that  you 

might  know  I  was  well. — You  have  since  no 

doubt  heard  how  mercifully  we  have  all  been 

spared  here,  the  Enemy  not  even  entering  our 

Tovra,  which  I  am  sure  they  would  have  done, 

had  thev  not  gone  off  with  such  unnecessary 

preclpatlon     (sic).— They    have    today    left 

Alexandria,  &  I  trust  we  shall  see  no  more  of 

them.— I  hope  we  shall  be  grateful  to  God 

for  this  deliverance.  &  remember  how  much 

more  light  our  chastisement  has  been  than 

we  expected  or  deserved. — 

I  am  going  In  the  morning  to  Balt«  to 
proceed  In  a  flag-vessel  to  Genl  Ross.  Old  D' 
Beanes  of  Marlbro'  Is  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Enemy,  who  threaten  to  carry  him  off — Some 
of  his  friends  have  urged  me  to  apply  for  a 
flag  &  go  &  try  to  procure  his  release. 

I  hope  to  return  In  about  8  or  10  days, 
though  Is  uncertain,  as  I  do  not  know  where 
to  flJid  the  fleet. — as  soon  as  I  get  back  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  set  out  for  Fred' — 

The  Children  will  be  delighted  to  see  their 
mother. — Give  my  love  to  them  &  to  Papa — 
God  hies  you  my  D'  Mother 

Ever  vr  most  affec*  Son 

F.  S.  KEY 
With  the  farewell  letters  written  to  his 
father  and  mother,  Key  drove  off  for  Balti- 
more on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber, Taney  left  with  Mrs.  Key  for  Frederick. 
On  Sunday,  SeptemlDer  4,  Key  and  Skinner 
made  final  preparations  for  their  voyage,  and 
on  Monday  morning  they  were  off  In  the  flag 
erf  truce  boat.  They  caught  sight  of  the  first 


British  eihlpe  rtiorUy  aftw  noon  on  the  ath. 
They  boarded  the  Royal  OaJc,  but  found  tt 
waa  only  a  troop  oon-roy.  The  main  part  at 
the  Brttlah  fleet  was  lurriier  eouth.  Continu- 
ing south  on  the  morning  cA  the  7th.  they 
fljMlIy  sighted  the  Tonnant,  whloh  they 
boarded  about  a  o'clock  in  tUne  to  dine  w^ 
Genota  R086  and  Admiral  Alexander  Coob- 

rane.  , 

Roae  and  Cochrane  finally  agreed  t»  releaee 
Dr  Beanee,  but  Cochrane  explained  rogiwt- 
rully  that  he  was  unaWe  to  keep  the  three 
Americans  on  the  Tcmnant  during  their  atoy, 
as  there  waa  no  room  for  them.  He  aaM 
them  to  move  to  the  frigate  Surprise,  and  he 
remarked  that  he  felt  sure  they  would  be 
oomfortable  there.  __..^ 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  fleet  stopped 
off  the  Patuxent  River  for  the  night,  and  at 
daylight  on  the  10th  they  were  on  their  way 

■^T^e  countryside  waa  in  an  ^«>«^J^ 
people  of  Annapolla,  fearing  they  m^ht  be 
bombed,  were  rushing  frantically  ^J^^"^^ 
homes  But  the  invadem,  inM^ad  of  stopping 
at  Annapolis,  continued  up  the  Bay^^ 

Then  came  the  bombardment  ot  Port  Mo- 
Henry  on  the  night  of  the  iSto  M;*  J^« 
monung  of  the  14th.  It  waa  In  the  <lMm« 
early  light  that  morning  when  Francis  Soott 
^7saw  the  mammoth  flag  that  had  heen 
m^e  bv  Mary  Young  PlckersgUl.  the  Indua- 
trlous  young  widow  who  Uved  near  the  har- 
bor of  Baltimore.  ,, 

Mi«.  PlckersgUl  was  born  In  1776  to  Phila- 
delphia, the  city  in  which  Betsy  Bo«.  ttoe 
legendary  maker  of  the  flrrt  Stara  and 
sTrlpes,  waa  bom.  Mary  Young  was  the 
daughter  of  WUllam  and  Rebec«i  FOower 
Young.  Who  fled  from  PhUadelphla  to  1777  to 
escape  from  the  advancing  British  tro^s- 
She  was  a  niece  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Flower, 
commissary  General  of  MUltary  Stores  for 
Washington's  Army,  who  kept  the  stores 
from  being  captured  by  the  British  and  who 
hid  the  Liberty  BeU. 

Mary  was  married  at  ntoeteen  to  John 
PlckersgUl  In  Old  St.  Paul's  Church  In  Bam- 
more.  The  Plckeregin  had  four  chUdren.  but 

only  one,  Carcdlne,  sxirvlved.  

Ten  vears  after  the  wedding.  PlckeregUl 
died  in  London.  Two  years  later  Mary  and 
her  widowed  mother  and  Uttle  CaroUne 
moved  to  Baltimore  and  Uved  1°  the  howse 
on  the  corner  of  Queen  (now  Pratt)  and 
Albemarle  Streets. 

Mary  PlckersgUl  waa  37  years  old  at  Uie 
time,  she  was  working  on  the  «!*«  ordered  for 
Fort  McHenrv.  She  used  400  yards  of  bunt- 
ing to  make  it.  She  made  8  red  etrlpes  and  7 
white  stripes,  each  2  feet  wide.  P^*"'  'T* 
15  stars,  each  measurUig  2  left  from  potot 

^M^ W  some  help  from  her  Uttle  daugh- 
ter CaitjUne  In  sUtchlng  the  *»*«  to««tlier  on 
the  floor  of  a  nearby  brewery.  "Night  aXter 
night  through  the  hot  weather  «ie  widow 
and  her  daughter  Caroline  crawled  over  ^e 
bliz  flag  and  stitched  the  oolored  pieces  to- 
ertheTjust  a  vrtdow  and  her  Uttle  daughter 
crawling  at  night  on  the  floor  of  a  l^^fwei?- 
but  helping  to  write  an  •^t^"^^'*^^?^ 
to  be  enshrined  forever  in  the  hearts  of  the 

American  p«)ple."  ,  »  ^  ,„    *,,«,Bt 

When  the  flag  vwib  completed  to  August. 
1813  It  was  30  feet  wide  and  42  feet  long. 
It  wis  the  largest  battle  flag  to  the  vrorld 

The  huge  flag  became  a  proud  poMeeslon 
of  George  Armlatead.  who  was  brevetted  from 
Major  to  Colonel  for  hla  gaUant  command 
of  Fort  McHenry  When  he  left  Fort  Mc- 
Henrv he  took  the  flag  with  him. 

Colonel  ArmlBtead  bequeathed  the  flag  to 
hlfl  daughter  Georgian*,  wife  of  Eben  Api;He- 
ton,  of  New  York. 

Mrs  Appleton  bequeathed  it  to  her  son. 
Eben  Appleton.  Jr.  For  many  years  Eben. 
jr  .  kept  It  in  a  safe  depoalt  vault.  He  be- 
queathed It  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Statee  In  1913. 

For  more  than  a  half  a  century  the  flag 
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WM  k«pt  in  *  crowded  glaw  cm*  In  the  Aru 
and  Induetiie*  Building  of  the  Smltheonian 
In«Ututlon.  It  bad  lo«  eight  feet  of  Ita 
■tripes  to  eouyenlr  ooUectors  during  the 
m»ny  years  it  h»d  been  privately  owned. 

Whan  the  SmltJieonlan'i  Mueeum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology  on  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, between  I2th  and  14th  Streets.  N.W.. 
WM  oompleted  In  19«4.  the  loet  portion  was 
reproduced  with  material  similar  to  that 
iM^  by  Mx«.  PlcksCTglU.  The  new  portion 
was  hung  below  and  behind  the  original. 

Th*  home  of  Mrs.  PlclcersglU.  the  flag 
maker,  is  beautlfuUy  preserved  by  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  Plsg  House  AssodaUon, 
Inc.  And  the  flag  she  made  U  assured  of 
permanent  preeervaUon  In  a  60-foot  display 
in  the  National  Museum.  Special  incandes- 
cent light  la  provided  to  guard  against  fad- 
ing, and  a  gentle  current  at  »lr  flows  over  It 
to  keep  off  the  dust. 

Blany  years  ago  Key's  manuscript  of  The 
Stax-Spangled  Banner"  came  Into  the  pos- 
session of  Henry  Walters,  the  famous  art  col- 
lector of  Baltlmoce.  Mr.  Walters  died  In  1931. 
leaving  his  art  gaUery  to  the  City  of  Balti- 
more. But  the  manuscript  was  a  part  of  his 
personal  estate.  Accordingly,  on  January  6. 
1934  the  manuscript  was  offered  tor  sale  at 
an  auction  In  New  York,  and  It  was  bought 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery 
for  •24.000  in  order  to  keep  It  In  Baltimore. 
In  1983,  by  generous  arrangement  with 
the  trustees  of  the  Art  OaUery.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
for  •ae.400 

The  cost  of  the  manuscript  and  the  nicne 
in  which  It  Is  preserved,  lined  with  marble 
and  suitably  Inscribed,  was  donated  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  Jenkins  as  a  memorial  to  her  late 
husband's  mother.  Catherine  Kay  Jenkins,  a 
cousin  of  Francis  Scott  Key. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  home  In 
Georgetown  In  which  Key  and  his  wife  and 
chUdren  Uved  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  has  not  been 
presented.  ^ 

Before  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, commercial  establishments  were  begin- 
ning to  encroach  Into  the  residential  area 
of  Oeocgetown  along  the  Potomac  Klver.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  Key  mansion  was  in 
danger.  As  early  as  1907  a  group  of  promi- 
nent citizens  were  planning  a  campaign  to 
Mve  the  historic  home.  The  Francis  Scott 
Key  Memorial  Association  was  formed  to 
make  an  appeal  for  members  and  contribu- 
tions. Among  the  officers  of  the  association 
were  two  heroes  of  the  SpAnlsh  American 
War.  Admiral  George  Dewey,  hero  of  Manila 
Bay.  and  Admiral  Wlnfleld  Scott  Schley,  hero 
of  Santiago. 

But  even  with  the  backing  of  a  number  or 
distinguished  Americans,  the  effort  failed.  In 
those  days,  it  was  difficult.  If  not  impossible 
to  get  help  from  the  Government  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  shrines. 

In  the  years  between  1913  and  1915,  the 
Key  mansion  was  damaged  severely  by  al- 
terations made  for  the  \ise  of  business  estab- 
lishments. 

About  a  decade  later  plana  were  being 
made  for  a  new  bridge  to  span  the  Potomac 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Aqueduct  Bridge. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  bridge  cost 
at  least  »a.500.000.  Upon  its  completion  In 
1924  It  was  dedicated  as  the  Francis  Scott 
Key  Memorial  Bridge  In  honor  of  the  author 
of  the  National  Anthem. 

Several  more  years  went  by.  Each  year  the 
building  which  was  once  Key's  home  became 
more  and  more  dilapidated,  and  by  the  year 
1930  It  was  almost  completely  gutted. 

In  1931  Mrs.  Julian  C.  Lane,  of  Statesboro. 
Georgia,  genealogist  of  the  Key  and  AUled 
Families,  told  a  nostalgic  story  of  "Charley" 
Burkltt.  who  looked  sorrowfully  upon  the 
scene  as  the  demolition  workers  were  re- 
ducing the  old  home  to  ruins.  "Charley" 
Burkltt  was  a  humble  but  sentimental  resi- 
dent of  Georgetown  who  served  as  a  poUce 


gviard   at   the   Aqueduct  Bridge   for  twenty 

years.  „ 

This    Is    Mrs.    Lane's    story    of    '  Charley 

Burkltt; 

"As  he   watched   the   woricmen   wreck  the 

house,  It  seemed  to  awaken  within  his  soul 

the   memories   told   of  the   great   and   good 

Francis   Scott   Key,    and    from   the   pUes   of 

beam,  board,  sUl  and  slab  he  saved  a  huge 

beam  of  great  thickness,  and  33  feet  long.  Its 

age    was   attested    by    marks    of    broad   axes 

which  had  been  hewu  from  white  oak.   He 

chained  part  of  the  beam  to  the  bridge  and 

often  told  of  Its  history  to  those  who  passed. 

After  several  years  Burkltt  was  transferred  to 

another  post.  Wishing  the  historical  timber 

preserved,  he  presented  It  to  the  members  of 

the  Boat  Club  whoee  intentions  are  to  have  It 

polished.       varnished       and       appropriately 

marked.  'A  relic  of  the  Old  Key  Mansion.'  ' 

"Charley"  Biirkltt  was  not  the  only  one  who 
salvaged  relics  from  the  Old  Key  Mansion. 
Several  years  ago  it  was  reported  In  Washing- 
ton that  the  original  rear  door  of  the  Key 
house  was  found  In  the  town  of  Haverford. 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  brass  name  plate,  measuring  7  by  3Va 
Inches,  engraved  with  the  name  of  "Key"  to 
preserved  In  the  Flag  House  in  Baltimore. 
The  Flag  House  Is  also  preserving  a  beam 
from  the  mansion. 

But  these  were  only  a  few  of  the  parts  of 
the  buUdlng  that  were  saved  Some  of  the 
hlstorlcaUy  minded  citizens  of  Washington 
salvaged  bricks  and  pieces  of  woodwork  and 
stored  them  with  the  hope  that  a  replica  of 
the  mansion  could  be  constructed.  Photo- 
graphs had  been  taken  of  the  buUdlng  be- 
fore It  was  demolished  and  careful  measure- 
ments had  been  made  of  It. 

In  1935  a  campaign  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  restoration  of  the  building  was  inaugu- 
rated. At  that  time  It  was  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  restoration  would  be  at  least  $56,000. 
No  further  action  was  ever  taken. 

In  recent  years  we  hava  begun  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  historic  buUdlngs  because 
they  remind  us  of  great  Americans,  our  pa- 
triots and  poets,  especially  those  who  UlumJ- 
nate  the  crucial  periods  of  American  History. 
Ordinary  buUdlngs  should  never  Impede 
progress.  But  buildings  of  historical  impor- 
Unce  and  irreplaceable  national  treasures 
that  teach  the  meaning  of  America. 


HR    8389— THE  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 
ACT  OF  1972 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  has  reconsti- 
tuted the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972 
in  the  form  of  KH.  8389. 

This  legislation,  which  will  do  much 
to  ameliorate  the  oftentimes  tragic  fi- 
nancial consequences  of  crime,  has  been 
the  result  of  a  joint  effort  which  included 
contributions  by  a  number  of  Senators. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
warm  personal  thanks  for  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Mansfield,  Mcndale, 
Kennedy,  Schweiker.  Bible.  Tunney. 
Hughes.  Spong,  Ervin,  and  Hruska,  and 
also  for  the  numerous  other  Senators 
who  spoke  on  or  who  cosponsored  these 
vital  measures. 

We  have  not  always  agreed  on  all 
aspects  of  this  legislation,  but  we  have 
seen  that  the  measure  ran  a  full  demo- 
cratic course  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Senate. 

Our  work  here  yesterday  is  something 
that  we  may  all  be  proud  of. 

I  hope  the  House  will  now  join  us  in 
seeking  to  lay  this  important  legislation 
on  the  President's  desk  without  undue 
delay. 


CAB  TO  SEPARATE  SMOKERS 
ON  AIRLINES 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  proposed  rcQUiring  all  airlines 
to  segregate  smokers  from  nonsmokers. 
On  February  28,  1972.  I  introduced  8. 
3249,  a  bill  to  require  the  setting  aside 
of  special  seating  areas  for  smokers  on 
airlines,  buses,  and  train3.  I  introduced 
the  bill  partly  because  in  early  1972  the 
Surgeon  General  found  that  nonsmokers 
are  significantly  affected  by  the  smoke 
generated  by  smokers.  Thus,  the  problem 
has  gone  far  beyond  being  a  matter  of 
inconvenience  or  irritation  to  nonsmokers 
and  has  become  a  matter  of  health. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  proposed  separate 
seating  for  smokers  and  nonsmokers  on 
interstate  buses. 

Now  the  CAB  has  issued  its  proposed 
rule  to  do  the  same  thing  on  airlines.  It 
should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  major 
airlines  already  segregate  smokers.  How- 
ever, the  CAB  has  pointed  out  that  in 
general  the  supplemental  airlines  and  the 
local  service  lines  do  not  do  this. 

I  strongly  support  this  action  by  the 
CAB.  In  fact,  it  should  have  been  done 
long  ago,  particularly  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  breathing  smoke  affects  the 
health  of  nonsmokers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  19  and  the  CAB 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking,  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAB  WotTLD  Separate  Smokjsbs  on  Aiblinb«s 
(By  Vem  Haugland) 
The    ClvU    Aeronautics    Board    yesterday 
proposed  requiring  all  the  airlines  to  segre- 
gate smokers  from  other  passengers. 

The  CAB  said  that  this  could  be  done  by 
designating  a  smoking  area  in  the  rear  of 
each  compartment  of  an  airliner  and  pro- 
hibiting smoking  in  other  areas. 

The  board  noted  that  most  of  the  trunk 
airlines  already  segregate  smokers.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  supplemental  airlines 
and  the  local-service  lines  do  not,  the  board 
said. 

The  board  said  It  would  accept  comment 
on  the  proposed  rule  vmtU  Nov.  3,  before 
making  a  final  rule. 

In  December,  1969,  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  asked  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  ban  smoking  on  planes 
as  a  fire  hazard.  Another  petition  asked  the 
FAA  to  require  segregation  of  smokers 
to  protect  the  health  of  other  passengers. 

In  March,  1970,  the  FAA  ruled  that  smok- 
ing did  not  represent  a  flight  safety  hazard. 
The  FAA  referred  the  health  Issues  to  a  Joint 
study  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  measure  tobacco  smoke 
contaminants  In  transport  aircraft. 

The  CAB  said  the  completed  joint  study 
shows,  in  general,  that  the  low  levels  of  con- 
taminants in  a  passenger  plane  do  not  rep- 
resent a  health  hazard  to  nonsmokers.  But, 
the  study  found  that  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  nonsmokers  were  bothered  by  tobacco 
smoke. 

The  CAB  said  an  outright  ban  on  smoking 
on  commercial  flights  would  be  a  drastic 
remedy  and  inconvenience  travelers  who 
wish  to  smoke. 


September  19,  1972 

[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  Sept.  19,  1973] 

apECmCALLT    DESIGNATED     "SMOKINa"     AMAB 

Aboakd  Commercial  Aibcrait 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making, 
September  13.  1972) 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  under  consideration  the 
enactment  of  a  new  part  to  require  oertlfl- 
ca'ed  air  carriers  ( both  route  and  supplemen- 
^' carriers)  to  establish  procedures  designed 
to   segregate    passengers    who    desire    to    be 
geftted  in  designated  "smoking"  areas  and  to 
prohibit  smoking  In  aU  areas  not  so  desig- 
nated on  commercial  flights. 

The  background  and  principal  features  of 
the  proposed  part  are  described  and  discussed 
in  the  attached  explanatory  statement  and 
the  proposal  Is  set  forth  in  the  proposed  rule. 
The  part  Is  proposed  under  the  authority  of 
sections  204(a),  404(a),  and  407  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  72  Stat. 
743,  760,  766  (as  amended);  49  U.S.C.  1324, 
1374,  1377. 

Interested  persons  may  participate  In  the 
nroposed  rule  making  through  submission  of 
twelve  (12)  copies  of  written  data,  views,  or 
arguments  pertaining  thereto,  addressed  to 
the  Docket  Section,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC.  20428.  Individual  members 
of  the  general  public  who,  as  prospective  pas- 
sengers, could  be  affected  by  the  outcome  of 
this  proceeding,  may  participate  In  the  pro- 
posed rule  making  through  submission  of 
cements  in  letter  form  to  the  Docket  Sec- 
tion at  the  above-indicated  address,  without 
the  necessity  of  filing  additional  copies 
thereof  All  relevant  material  received  on  or 
before  November  3,  1972,  will  be  considered 
by  the  Board  before  taking  final  action  on 
the  proposed  rule.  Copies  of  such  communi- 
cations wUl  be  avaUable  for  examination  by 
interested  persons  In  the  Docket  Section  of 
the  Board.  Room  712.  Universal  Building, 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.,  upon  receipt  thereof. 

By  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board.  

Harbt  J.  Znnt, 

Secretary. 
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Explanatory  Statement 
In  December  1969  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  in  his 
individual  capacity  filed  with  the  Board  and 
with  the  Federal"  Aviation  Administration 
(PAA)  petitions  for  rule  making  to  ban  the 
smoking  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  pipes  on 
all  passenger -carrying  air  filghts.  At  about 
the  same  time  he  filed  with  the  FAA  a  peti- 
tion to  require  the  segregation  of  passen- 
gers who  wish  to  smoke  from  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  smoke  aboard  commercial  air- 
craft. These  petitions  raise  three  principal 
Issues:  (a)  Whether  smoking  on  commercial 
aircraft  creates  a  fire  hazard;  (b)  whether 
tobacco  smoke  Is  Injurious  to  the  health  of 
all  passengers  subjected  to  It;  and  (c) 
whether  tobacco  smoke  causes  annoyance 
and  discomfort  to  the  passengers. 

On  March  19,  1970,  the  FAA  Issued  an  ad- 
vance notice  of  rule  making  entitled  "smok- 
ing on  aircraft  opyerated  by  air  carriers,  air 
travel  clubs,  and  commercial  operators."  > 
In  the  explsmatory  statement  portion  of  the 
rule,  the  FAA  dismissed  the  petitions  inso- 
far as  they  pertained  to  Issue  (c) ,  above,  and 
partially  denied  the  petitions  Insofar  as  they 
pertained  to  Issue  (a) ,  above.  Thus,  the  scope 
of  the  petitions  pending  before  the  FAA  was, 
according  to  the  notice,  to  be  limited  to  the 
Issue  of  whether  exposure  to  tobacco  smoke 
•board  aircraft  creates  a  health  htusard  to 
paseengers.  The  notice  referred  to  a  Joint 
study  by  the  FAA  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  "to 
measure  the  amounts  of  tobacco  smoke  con- 
taminants In  air  transport  aircraft,  using 
flights  carrying  mlUtary  personnel  and  de- 
pendents as  a  'test  bed'  for  the  study." 

For  Its  part,  the  Board  deferred  regulatory 
action  with  respect  to  Issue  (c> ,  pending  the 
results  of  the  Joint  study. 


The  Joint  study  referred  to  In  the  FAA  ad- 
vance notice  has  now  been  completed.  In 
general,  the  study  concludes  that  the  low 
levels  of  contaminants  measured  do  not  rep- 
resent a  health  hazard  to  the  nonsmoking 
passengers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study 
found  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  non- 
smokers  (over  80  percent)  stated  that  they 
were  bothered  by  tobacco  smoke,  suggesting 
that  corrective  action  should  be  taken,  such 
as  a  ban  on  smoking  or  the  segregation  of 
smokers  from  nonsmokers  on  commercial 
flights.  Thus,  although  the  PAA  has  not  yet 
taken  final  action  on  the  basis  of  the  study,  it 
now  seems  that  there  is  no  longer  any  reason 
for  the  Board  to  defer  institution  of  rule 
making  proceedings  on  issue  (c)  above, 
namely,  whether  the  extent  to  which  tobacco 
smoke  causes  annoyance  and  discomfort  to 
passengers  warrants  remedial  action,  and,  If 
so.  what  form  of  action  that  should  take. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Nader  petition  filed 
with  the  Board  asks  for  a  ban  on  the  smoking 
of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  pipes  on  all  pas- 
senger-carrying filghts.  An  outright  prohibi- 
tion of  smoking  on  commercial  flights  Is  an 
extremely  drastic  remedy  since  It  would  in- 
convenience a  substantial  segment  of  the 
public  which  travels  on  airplanes  and  desires 
to  smoke.  Such  a  remedy  should  not  be  pro- 
posed If  a  less  drastic  one  is  available  which 
would  provide  an  adequate  solution  to  the 
problem  at  hand.  We  believe  that  the  provi- 
sion of  smoking  and  nonsmoking  areas  on 
aircraft  Is  such  a  solution  and  the  one  which 
we   now   propose. 

Recently,  the  Board's  Bureau  of  Enforce- 
ment conducted  a  survey  of  the  certificated 
carriers  to  ascertain  their  practices  with  re- 
spect to  certain  In-filght  amenities.  Includ- 
ing the  provision  of  separate  compartments 
for  those  who  wish  to  smoke  and  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  smoke.  From  this  sxirvey  it 
appears  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  trunkllne 
carriers  already  segregate  smokers  from  non- 
smokers:  *  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
general  rule  smokers  are  not  segregated  from 
nonsmokers  by  local  service  carriers,"  sup- 
plemental air  carriers,*  and  the  Alaskan  and 
HawaUan  carriers.' 

The    rule    we    propose    would    require    all 
carriers     to     provide     specially     designated 
"smoking"  areas,  and  prohibit  smoking  In  aU 
other  areas.  It  would  Include  the  foUowlng 
minimum   requirements:     (1)    The    carriers 
would  be  required  to  set  aside  at  the  rear  • 
of  each  compartment  of  an  aircraft  a  section 
to  be  designated   as  a  "smoking"  area  and 
prohibit  smoking  In  the  remaining  seats  in 
such  compartment:  (2)  the  number  of  seats 
set  aside  as  a  "nonsmoking"  area  must  be 
sufficient  so  that  all  persons  who  prefer  not 
to  be  seated  In  proximity  to  a  smoking  pas- 
senger can  be  accommodated;   and   (3)    the 
carriers  would  be  required  to  enforce  their 
rules    prohlblttng   smoking    In    nonsmoking 
areas.  Under  the  proposed  rule,  carriers  wlU 
not  be  required  to  provide  such  segregated 
seating  In  compartments  of  three  rows  or  less. 
Further,  the  propoeed  rule  would  also  re- 
quire carriers  to  provide  a  manual  for  their 
employees  which  shall  set  forth  the  company 
rules  with  respect  to  smoking  by  passengers 
aboard  commercial  aircraft.   A  copy  of  the 
manual  would  be  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Board  within  30  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  part.  The  Board  may  also  direct 
an  air  carrier  to  modify  any  provision  in  the 
manual  which  It  finds  does  not  comply  with 
the  rules  set  forth  In  this  part. 

TOOTVOTEB 

1  Dockets  Noe.  11012,  10033.  notice  70-14, 
36  F.R.  5045,  dated  Mar.  25,  1970. 

'  The  exceptions  are :  Branlff  and  National 
do  not  provide  separate  areas  except  on  747 
aircraft  or  In  certain  limited  markets;  East- 
em  does  not  segregate  on  air  shuttle  flights; 
Pan  American  does  not  segregate  In  the  first- 
class  section  of  727  aircraft  (eight  seats); 
and  Northwest  does  not  designate  separate 
areas  for  smokers  and  nonsmokers. 


•The  exceptions  are  that  Air  West  desig- 
nates sections  for  smokers  and  nr  .mokers 
on  all  flights:  and  Texas  Intemawonal  seg- 
regates on  DC-e  filghts. 

•  The  exceptions  are  ONA  and  Trans  Inter- 
national which  designate  separate  areas  for 
smokers  and  nonsmokers. 

»  A  chart  showing  the  results  of  this  letter 
survey  Is  attached  to  this  explanatory  state- 
ment as  an  appendix,  filed  as  part  of  the 
original  document. 

•  Smoke  drifts  to  the  rear  of  an  aircraft. 
For  this  reason  It  is  the  practice  among 
carriers  which  segregate  snookers  from  non- 
smokers  aboard  commercial  aircraft  to  place 
the  smoking  areas  In  the  rear  of  each  com- 
partment. See  also  the  recent  ICC  decision 
prohibiting  smoking  on  Interstate  passenger 
buses  except  in  a  limited  area  located  In  the 
rear.  Smoking  by  Passengers  and  Operating 
Personnel  on  Interstate  Buses,  114  M.C.C. 
256  (November  17,  1971). 


Proposed   RtnLE 
It  Is  proposed  to  adopt  a  new  part    (Part 
262)    of    the    economic    regulations    as    fol- 
lows: 

PART     252 SEGRKOATION     OF     PASSENGERS     WHO 

DESIRE  TO  BE  SEATED  IN  SPECIFICAU.T  DESIG- 
NATED "SMOKING"  AREAS  ABOARD  COMMERCIAL 
AIRCR/tFT  OPERATED  BY  CZBTTFIED  AIR  CAR- 
RIERS 

5  252.1     AppllcabUlty. 

This  part  establishes  the  rules  for  the  pro- 
vision of  specially  designated  areas  for  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes  in  each  com- 
partment of  an  aircraft  (hereinafter  "smok- 
ing"  areas).   This   part  shall   apply  to  each 
direct   air  carrier   which   holds   a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and   necessity  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  401  of  the  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  transportation  of  persons, 
§  252.2     Carriers  required  to  provide  special- 
ly  designated    "smoking"    areas;    smoking 
prohibited  outside  of  such  areas. 
Carriers  subject  to  this  part  shall  provide 
"smoking"  areas  In  the  rear  of  each  compart- 
ment of  the  aircraft  and  no  smoking  shall 
be  permitted  In  the  remaining  seats  of  such 
compartment;  Prorlded,  however.  That  this 
requirement  shall  not  apply  If  the  compart- 
ment contains  three  rows  or  less.  Each  car- 
rier shall  adopt  procedures,  piirsuant  to  this 
section,  which  shall  Insure  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  seats  in  the  "nonsmoking"  areas 
of  the  aircraft  are  available  to  accommodate 
all  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  be  seated  in 
proximity  to  persons  who  smoke. 
J  262.3     Carrier  to  enforce  its  rules  for  the 
segregation  of  passengers  In  smoking  and 
nonsmoking  areas. 

Each  carrier  shaU  take  such  action  as  Is 
necessarv  to  enforce  Its  rules  with  respect  to 
the  segregation  of  the  seating  of  passengers 
In  smoking  and  nonsmoking  areas. 
§  252.4  Manual  containing  company  rules 
for  smoking  by  passengers  aboard  commer- 
cial aircraft. 

Each  air  carrier  subject  to  this  part  ahaU 
maintain  an  employee  manvial  containing 
company  rules  for  smoking  by  passengers 
aboard  commercial  aircraft.  One  copy  of  such 
manual  shall  be  filed  with  the  Board  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  part,  and  revisions  and  skmendments 
shaU  be  filed  within  fifteen  (15)  days  fol- 
lowing adoption  by  the  company. 
I  252.5  Board  may  modify  manual  rules  to 
conform  them  to  the  provisions  of  this 
part. 

If  the  Board  finds  that  one  or  more  com- 
pany rules  set  forth  in  the  manual  Is  at 
variance  with  any  provision  of  this  part, 
the  Board  may  by  order  modify  such  com- 
pany rule  to  the  extent  necessary  to  con- 
form the  rtUes  to  the  provUlons  of  the  part. 
[PR  Doc.  72-16916  FUed  9-18-72;  8:49  am| 
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ARKAN8A,S  LEADS  NATION  IN 
BROILER  PRODUCTION 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent statistics  Indicate  that  Arkansas 
Is  now  the  leading  SUte  in  the  Nation 
In  broiler  production,  having  moved 
Khead  of  Georgia  in  this  field. 

According  to  flgixres  released  by  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  Division  of  Agri- 
culture, total  broiler  production  In  Ar- 
kansas in  1971  was  476.143.000.  which 
was  an  increase  of  6  percent  over  1970. 
Earlier  figures  made  available  by  the 
Arkansas  Poultry  Federation  Indicate 
that  the  poultry  Industry  Is  Arkansas- 
largest  farm  business  and  that  broilers 
produced  the  most  dollars  for  Arkansans 
in  the  poultry  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  Arkansas  has  attained  the 
No.  1  ranking  In  broiler  production.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  recent  articles  from 
the  Nashville  News  which  provide  details 
on  Arkauasas  poultry  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

ARKANSAS   Is    FIBST   IN    CHICKENS 

After  a  decade  of  ranking  second  to  Geor- 
gia m  broUer  production,  Arkansas  moved 
into  the  top  spot  In  1971.  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice of  the  University  of  Arkansas  Division  of 
Agriculture. 

Howard  Count  v  was  third  In  the  state  in 
total  broiler  production  with  32,031,000 
broUers  produced  locaUy  during  the  year. 
Arkansas'  total  broUer  production  was 
47fl.l43,000  which  was  an  Increase  of  six  per 
cent  over  1970. 

Washington  County  was  the  leading  pro- 
ducer in  Arkansas  with  94.887,000  broilers  In 
1971  Arkansas'  production  Increase  ran 
against  the  grain  of  the  national  trend  which 
saw  one  per-cent  decrease  In  broilers.  Farm 
value  increased  one  percent,  though.  whUe 
Arkansas  experienced  an  even  healthier  gain 
of  ten  percent. 

The  state  dropped  to  fifth  place  In  egg  pro- 
duction nationally  during  1971  supplying  3,- 
476  000  eggs  for  ^^e  market,  Turkey  produc- 
tion increased  to  7.840.000  which  Is  nearly  a 
600.000  gain  over  1971  and  ranks  sixth  na- 
tionally. 

Prom  1970  to  1971  U.S.  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  "total  poultry"  (or  broUers.  other 
types  of  chickens,  eggs  and  turkeys)  de- 
creased slightly  (0.1  pounds)  but  the  long- 
run  trends  from  1960-71  show  "total  poultry 
consumption  Increased  by  44  percent.  During 
the  same  period  US.  consumption  of  "total 
red  meat"  (beef.  veal,  and  pork)  Increased 
only  20  percent. 

Poultry  prices  have  made  It  more  com- 
petitive, especially  since  housewives  seem  to 
be  more  penny  conscious  than  ever.  The 
average  retaU  price  of  ready-to-cook  broUers 
In  1971  was  41.0  cents  per  pound  which  con- 
trasts vividly  with  the  •1.04  per  pound  cost 
of  choice  cuts  of  beef.  Average  pork  prices 
were  70.3  cenU  per  pound. 

Total  farm  value  of  U.S.  poultry  and  egg 
production  In  1971  was  •3.988,948,000  which 
was  nine  percent  leas  than  1970.  Total  farm 
value  of  poultry  and  eggs  produced  In  Ar- 
kansas Increased  by  four  percent  In  1971 
again  running  counter  to  the  national  trend. 

(From  the   Nashville   News,   AprU    11,   1972] 
a&3,400  Awt*NSaN8  D«pknd  On  PotrLTBT  i>o« 

LlVKLIBOOD 

PovUtry  Is  "big  bu8lne«B"  In  ArkansM. 
In  fact.  It  la  ArkansM'  biggest  farm  busl- 
n«t«    Tbe  tout  at  aU  poultry  produota  In 


1870  amounted  to  •344,678^0  (farm  value) 
which  exceeded  the  value  of  second  place 
soybeans  as  S281.426,000. 

Cattle    and    calves    produced    $153,881,000. 

According  to  the  Arkansas  Poultry  Feder- 
ation's figures,  broilers  produced  the  most 
dollars  for  Arkansans  \i\  the  poultry  field. 

The  values  of  broUers,  eggs,  turkeys  and 
farm  chickens  were  lUted  In  1970  as  follows: 


September  19,  1972 

dom  made  It  possible  for  me  to  see  my  dreams 
become  a  reality  .  .  .  the  freedom  of  free  en- 
terprise Is  to  me  ...  "A  Cherished  Freedom." 

M.  D.  PaxTTTt. 


September  19,  1972 
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Item  ^'*'"* 

BroUers    »200.086.000 

Begs  •102,139,000 

T^keys •33.910,000 

Farm    chickens •8,543.000 

In    production    numbers,    theee   were   the 
figures  on  the  dlfTerent  phases  of  the  poultry 
business : 
Item  I  Numbers 

Broilers  — -i— -  452,684,000 

Ebbs.  290.  167,  999  dozen 

T^eys"::."-'- '^-  320,  000 

Farm  chlx 16.  ^^'  ^ 

Processing  the  poultry  products  added 
greatly  in  value.  According  to  the  1970  report, 
the  value  added  by  processing  amounted  to 
•166,018,000. 

An  estimated  63.350  persons  are  employee 
In  the  poxUtry  industry,  with  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  •367.263.000.  and  a  plant  investment 
of  •407.409.000. 

The  number  of  employees  In  the  various 
segments  of  the  Industry  Include 


Segment 

Poultry   production 

Poultry  processors — 

Egg  processors 

Feed    mills 

Hatcheries    

Total    


Employees 
42,  120 
7,680 
5,730 
6,440 
1,380 
63.350 


Assuming  an  average  of  four  perrons  to 
the  family  atyd  with  63.360  employed  In  the 
industry.  It  Is  estimated  that  263.400  people 
In  Arkansas  depend  upon  the  poultry  Indus- 
try for  their  livelihood. 


GENOCIDE  A  FACT  IN  THE  20TH 
CENTURY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  soon  begin  its  often  re- 
peated debate  on  the  U.N.  Genocide  Con- 
vention of  December  6.  1949. 

Many  people  do  not  feel  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  genocide  in  a  suppos- 
edly civilized  world.  Yet  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury we  have  witnessed  some  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  genocide  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

During  the  years  1915-21  2  million 
Armenians  were  the  first  victims  of  geno- 
cide in  the  20th  century.  One  and  a  half 
million  Armenians  were  massacred  by 
the  Ottoman  Turkish  Government  in 
1915.  Although  these  mass  murders  were 
later  termed  by  the  Allies  as  "Crimes  of 
Turkey  against  humanity,"  nothing  was 
done  As  a  result,  the  Armenians  not  only 
lost  more  than  half  of  their  people,  but 
nine-tenths  of  their  homeland. 

The  mass  murder  of  6  million  Jews  in 
'World  War  II  has  been  followed  by  the 
occurrence  of  genocide  In  Blafra.  Bengla- 
desh,  and  Burundi.  Presently,  the  danger 
of  genocide  may  be  perpetrated  upon  the 
Braslllan  Amazon  Indian  tribes. 

To  prevent  future  genocides,  the  US. 
Senate  should  consider  its  duty  to  en- 
dorse the  Genocide  Convention  and  join 
the  75  other  nations  which  have  already 
done  so.  I  call  for  immediate  ratification 
of  this  important  treaty  before  the  end 
of  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 


A  CHERISHED  FREEDOM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Anzona 
RepubUc  carried  an  interesting  advertise- 
ment by  a  local  businessman.  It  is  en- 
tlUed  "A  Cherished  Freedom."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
"FaxxDOMs"     Contest     by     Pkxtitt's     Homx 
Furnishings— The     Theme    Wii-l    be    "a 
Cherished  Freedom" 

As  Americans  we  are  blessed  with  many 
personal  freedoms,  some  that  we  are  con- 
stantly aware  of,  others  we  take  .'or  granted 
in  our  busy  everyday  life;  many  that  we 
have  Just  simply  forgotten. 

We  are  aware  that  we  cannot  enjoy  any 
of  our  freedoms  singularly,  as  all  of  our 
freedoms  work  JoUitly.  each  giving  support 
to  the  other.  However,  some  of  us  have  a  par- 
ticular freedom  that  has  had  or  will  have 
an  important  effect  on  our  individual  lives. 

Without  deleting  any  of  our  precious  free- 
doms, select  the  one  that  is  important  to  you. 
and  in  100  words  or  less,  tell  why  It  la  to 
you      .  .    "A  Cherished  Freedom." 

My  personal  choice  Is  the  freedom  given 
me  by  our  great  free  enterprise  system. 
Through  thU  gift  I  was  able  to  exercise  my 
abUltles  to  develop  my  hopes  and  dreams. 
Starting  very  small,  working  with  the  free- 
dom afforded  me  by  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, I  was  fortunate  to  grow  to  become  one 
of  the  largest  home  furnishings  stores  In  the 
Southwest,  and  ultimately  to  be  the  recipient 
of  two  national  awards  In  the  retaUUig  and 
merchandising  field.  Because  this  great  free- 


ABCS  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
period  of  18  days  the  drama  of  the  XX 
Olympic  Games  at  Munich.  Germany, 
was  delivered  to  the  living  rooms  of  more 
Americans  with  more  Impact  than  any 
event  in  history.  ABC-TV  conducted  the 
magnum  opus  of  sports  with  its  effective 
coverage  of  this  greatest  of  aU  sporting 
events. 

AU  viewers  were  able  to  expenence  the 
thrill  of  victory;  with  Mark  Spitz  as  he 
closed  in  on  one  gold  medal  after  anothw 
until  he  reached  the  historical  seventti 
one;  with  Melissa  Belote  and  her  angdic 
backstroke;  with  the  endurance  of  mara- 
thon ruimer  Frank  Shorter  and  the  fll^t 
of    Randy    Williams'    long    jump,    we 
bobbed  and  weaved  with  Ray  Scales  to 
help  him  find  the  mark  on  his  opponeii^ 
and  we  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  be 
partisan  for  each  and  every  one  of  oiir 
American    entrants    into    the    Olympic 
games.  Respecting  excellence  as  we  do. 
our  hearts  went  out  to  athletes  from 
other  countries  too  who  displayed  superi- 
ority and  fairness  in  their  compeUtlon. 

But  ABC-TV  also  showed  us  the  othM 
side  of  the  games  where  we  experienced 
the  agony  of  defeat;  defeat  made  more 
agonizing  by  administrative  interven- 
tions than  by  a  failing  effort  by  our 
athletes.  We  were  deeply  dtsappointeo 
when  our  sprinters  Ray  Robinson  and 
Eddie  Hart  were  given  the  wrong  starting 


times  and  missed  the  qualifying  race. 
We  were  perturbed  when  our  pole  vault- 
ers'  poles  were  outlawed.  We  were 
stunned  when  our  proven  champion  Jim 
Rvun  coUided  with  another  runner  and 
could  not  qualify.  We  were  hurt  when 
swimmer  Rick  Demont's  gold  medal  was 
rescinded  for  spurious  medical  reasons. 
Worst  of  all  we  were  outraged  at  the 
ereat  Olympic  basketball  robbery  when 
our  team  fell  prey  to  a  highly  question- 
able timing  decision  by  a  Bulgarian  of- 

We  saw  it  all  in  our  living  room 
through  the  miracle  of  modem  television. 
Just  as  mv  generation  may  recall  superb 
radio  reporting  in  another  era  "from  the 
rooftops  of  London."  today's  generation 
will  recall  superb  TV  reporting  from  "the 
stadia  in  Munich."  from  the  transat- 
lantic cable  days  of  the  London  reports 
we  have  entered  the  era  of  satellite  com- 
munications. 

The  picture  ABC  deUvered  to  our  living 
room  was  the  distillation  of  efforts  by 
250  ABC  technicians  and  reporters  utiliz- 
ing 16  color  cameras  to  supplement  100 
German  network  cameras.  18  video  tape 
machines,  and  80  monitors.  Our  picture 
was  routed  from  a  TV  control  room  in 
Munich  to  a  video  converter  at  a  ground 
station  in  Raistag,  Germany,  up  to  Com- 
sat's Earlybird  satellite,  down  to  a  re- 
ceiving station  in  Maine,  via  Isuid  lines 
to  ABC  in  New  York  and  via  ABC-TV 
network  across  the  country. 

One  must  consider  as  Herculean.  ABC's 
task  of  presenting  to  the  American  audi- 
ence a  portrayal  of  195  events  in  22  dif- 
ferent sports  involving  6.500  athletes 
from  122  coimtries.  ABC  performed  the 
task,  not  only  adequately,  but  •with  style 
and  interest.  Evident  was  their  prepara- 
tory work  which  included  vignettes  of 
Olympic  athletes  at  their  homes  all 
around  the  world.  How  much  deeper  our 
understanding  of  the  Japanese  women's 
volleyball  team  after  we  saw  the  film 
of  their  demanding  training  process,  and 
of  Mark  Spitz  when  we  saw  him  as  he 
is  at  home  in  California  asking,  "Judge 
me  for  what  I  am." 

The  assemblage  of  ABC  sports  person- 
nel at  the  Olympics  was  as  star  studded 
as  the  field  of  participating  athletes  and 
included  many  former  contestants.  They, 
engineers  and  technicians  included  in 
their  number,  deserve  gold  medal  praise 
themselves.  ABC  acquired  the  insightful 
reporting  of  at  least  one  prior  games 
champion  for  each  sport.  Knowledgeable 
commentary  from  decathlon  champion 
Billj'  Toomey.  runner  Marty  Llquori. 
swimmers  Murray  Rose  and  Donna  de- 
Varona,  Bill  Russell  on  basketball,  and 
many  other  athletes  helped  relay  the 
thrills  and  agonies  of  great  competition. 
The  names  of  ABC's  inhouse  staff  are 
household  words  to  all  Wide  World  of 
Sports  viewers  and  were  much  in  evi- 
dence at  the  games.  Where  would  a  box- 
ing fan  rather  be  than  at  ringside  with 
Howard  Cosell.  Play  by  play  narrative  by 
Jim  McKay,  Frank  Glfford.  Bill  Flem- 
ming,  Keith  Jackson,  Bob  Seattle  and 
other  ABC  regulars  provided  the  conti- 
nuity to  help  keep  an  eager  American 
audience  informed. 

Certainly,  by  the  time  ABC  completed 
Its  near  65  hours  of  Olympic  games  cov- 


erage, the  face,  voice  and  friendly  man- 
ner of  anchorman  Chris  Schenkel  were 
familiar  to  all.  He  provided  the  transi- 
tion between  events.  His  explanations 
and  comments  guided  many  of  lis 
through  rapid  paced  occurrences.  I  felt 
sure  that  if  I  was  to  knock  on  one  of 
the  doors  on  my  street  I  would  find  that 
Chris  Schenkel  lived  there.  He  has  that 
quality  of  neighborliness  that  brought 
the  Olympic  spirit  home.  It  was  for  this 
effort  and  the  accompanying  effort  of 
crews  of  reporters,  cameramen,  and  pro- 
duction people  that  President  Nixon  tele- 
phoned Munich  to  congratulate  ABC's 
staff  for  its  own  superb  performance. 

The  true  mark  of  journalistic  expertise 
is  the  way  in  which  the  unforeseen  event 
is  handled.  Midway  in  the  games- 
Olympic  glory  gave  way  to  an  ignomin- 
ious blot  on  history  perpetrated  by  Arab 
terrorists  against  a  valiant  IsraeU  team. 
Thrust  suddenly  into  the  middle  of  an 
international  incident  ABC's  coverage 
geared  down  for  hard  reporting  of  the 
grim  facts. 

At  some  risk  to  their  own  lives  camera- 
man-producer John  Wilcox  dug  into  po- 
sition with  his  camera  50  feet  from  the 
Arabs,  and  Correspondent  Peter  Jennings 
became  the  focal  point  for  passing  re- 
ports to  the  anchor  desk.  ABC's  people 
stayed  on  the  job.  Through  the  terror- 
filled  night  and  the  tragic  day  that  fol- 
lowed. ABC's  improvised  team,  led  by 
Jennings  and  Wilcox,  provided  the 
watching  world's  only  on-the-scene  cov- 
erage. 

Mr.  President,  the  journalism  pro- 
fession is  its  own  best  critic.  It  already 
appears  that  ABC  will  be  acclaimed  by 
its  own  profession. 

I  look  to  the  Variety  of  September  6. 
1972.  for  the  journalism  profession's  re- 
action to  ABC's  work  at  the  Olympics. 

I  move  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  Variety  article  of  that  date, 
entitled  "ABC-TV  Wins  a  Gold  Medal." 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
ABC-TV  Wins  a  Oold  Mmai. — Olympics 
Boost   Web's   STATvak 


(By  Lee  Brown) 


EasUy  the  video  hit  of  the  summer  are  the 
Olympic  Games  from  Munich — before  the 
political  drama  and  tragedy  cast  a  pall  over 
them— which  ABC  has  been  covering  so 
superbly.  The  achievement  carries  a  special 
significance  in  the  world  of  American  tele- 
casting, as  another  milestone  In  the  emer- 
gence of  a  full-fledged  third  network  force. 

ABC-TV  seems  to  be  coming  into  flower. 
Its  claim  to  rating  parity  with  the  other  net- 
works last  year  In  both  daytime  and  prime - 
time  may  have  been  premature — and  has 
been  disputed  properly,  perhaps  on  the  basis 
of  Its  shorter  daytime  schedule  and  night- 
time numbers  that  faUed  to  sustain  over  the 
full  year.  But  the  network  Is  making  a  strong 
bid  for  supremacy  In  two  conspicuous  areas — 
movies  and  sports — and  in  one  less  con- 
spicuous area,  engtaeerlng. 

The  heroes  of  the  hour,  while  the  Olympics 
are  stUl  fresh  In  mind,  are  ABC  Sports  prexy 
Roone  Arledge  and  ABC  v.p.  of  engineering 
Julie  Bamathan,  who  together  have  made 
these  Olympics  a  talked -up  subject  every- 
where, not  only  with  male  sports  buffi,  but 
apparently  with  women  and  children  as  well. 
It's  not  as  though  the  01yn«>ic  Oames  have 
never  been   covered   before,   or   that   they've 


never  been  exciting  before;  It's  that  they've 
never  been  covered  as  weU. 

Absent  has  been  the  lethargy  that  marked 
most  previous  Olympic  telecasts,  the  passivity 
that  seemed  to  leave  It  all  to  the  llmlUtloM 
of   the    camera.    If   this   year's    event— this 
•Super  Wide  World  of  Sports"— has  spirit  and 
a  high  quotient  of  human  drama  on  top  of 
the   built-in  melodrama.  It   Is  because  the 
coverage  Is  more  aggressive,  more  problng. 
more  Inventive,  more  perceptive  and  flnauy 
more  passionate  than  any  before  It. 
A    KEW   sraKDaRD 
It's  a  pro  Job  that  wlU  put  the  other  net- 
works to  their  mettle  hereinafter,  a  standard 
against  which  all  future  Olympic  coverage  or 
anything  like  It  will  be  measured,  and  it  es- 
tablishes beyond  question  (1)   ABC's  credl- 
bUlty  in  the  field  of  sporU,  if  not  Its  pre- 
eminence, and  (2)  ABC's  sUture  In  the  han- 
dling of  intricate  live  remotes  against  the 
logistics  of  satellite  relay.  Barnathan  has  an 
army  of  cameramen  and  technicians  work- 
ing  along  with  the  international  pool,  and 
the  complex  feed  Involves  live  coverage,  with 
instant  replay  and  slow-motion,  interwoven 
with  video  tape  coverage  on  delay.  The  beauty 
of  It  is  that  It  goes  so  smoothly  few  at  home 
are  aware  of  the  technical  miracle  performed 
night  after  night. 

PRICED   TOO   i-ow 

At  ABC.  the  sole  regret  is  that  the  net- 
work priced  the  minutes  too  low— but  of 
course  much  of  the  selling  was  done  during 
the  business  recession  last  year,  and  besides, 
no  one  foresaw  the  kind  of  rating  response 
the  Olympics  have  been  getting.  In  the  over- 
nights, the  ABC  spectacular  has  gone 
through  the  roof  and  appears  to  be  giving 
the  advertisers  a  huge  bargain. 

It's  ironic,  therefore,  that  ABC  la  putting 
forth  such  a  great  effort  In  a  venture  that 
was  not  fated  to  make  a  profit.  Devaluation 
last  year  in  the  fluctuating  world  money 
market  effectively  drove  up  ABC's  commit- 
ment for  the  rights  by  M.OOO.OOO,  and  the 
company  wrote  that  off  m  1971  as  an  ex- 
traordinary leas.  Then  when  the  FOG  denied 
the  network  a  prlmetlme  waiver  to  aUow  the 
games  to  faU  Into  station  prlmetlme,  It  cost 
the  network,  by  Its  own  estimates.  Just  over 
$1,000,000  additionally. 

On  the  original  deal  for  the  rights,  with 
what  then  seemed  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
participating  spots  (around  »48.000  a  min- 
ute). ABC  envisioned  break-even  or  perhaps 
a  small  profit  on  the  Oames.  Aside  from  the 
devaluation.  It  now  stands  to  lose  on  the 
venture  what  one  official  described  as  "a  bit 
of  money,  not  a  lot."  Reportedly,  ABC's  total 
investment,  for  rights  and  production,  comes 
to  about  818.600.000. 

In  the  long  ptUl.  however,  and  in  the  In- 
tangible areas  that  don't  show  up  in  the 
annual  report,  these  Olympics  should  prove 
immensely  profitable  to  ABC.  The  company 
has  done  extensive  research  with  viewers  to 
learn  what  areas  of  programming  It  Is  most 
trusted  for,  and  repeatedly  the  response  has 
been  strongest  In  movies  and  sports.  Those, 
incidentally,  are  areas  that  have  traditionally 
been  NBC's  long  suits. 

BtrlLT    ON    MJUIOINAX* 

What  is  remarkable  about  ABC's  movie 
image  Is  that  to  a  large  extent  Its  been  buUt 
on  non-theatrical  features,  the  90-mlnute 
made-for-tv  pU  that  have  been  so  success- 
ful on  Tuesday  nlghu.  Equally  remarkable 
is  that  the  network's  sports  Image  has  been 
achieved  without  benefit  of  any  of  the  sU 
major  sporting  events— the  World  Series,  the 
AU  Star  Game,  the  Super  Bowl,  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby,  the  Rose  Bowl  and  Master's 
Oolf .  Rather  It  has  been  built  on  lesser  sports 
and  particularly  on  that  anthology  of  mar- 
ginal events,  "Wide  World  of  Sports,"  with 
latterly  a  large  boost  from  prlmetlme  pro- 
fessional football. 

The  network's  movie  Image  wUl  surely  be 
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reinforced  ihls  fall  when  it  «nlo«l«  »,f"^- 
cesslon  on  powerhouse  Sunday  night  titles 
from  "Ooldflnger"  to  •Paiton"  to  •;L*wre"^^ 
of  Arabia.'  A:.d  Its  sports  image  Is  already 
in  the  process  of  strengthening  with  the 
Olympics,  the  apotheosis  of  "Wild  World  of 

^''xhe  profit  margin  may  be  on  the  short 
side  with  the  big  leatures.  and  the  Olympics 
win  nnUh  in  tl-.e  red.  but  both  are  making 
a  terrlfflc  contribution  to  ABC's  standing 
with  the  vlewershlp  The  public  Is  coming 
lo  trust  ABC  to  provide— and  provide  de- 
pendably—and that  is  bound  eventually  to 
carry  a  tangible  payoff 


t 
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SENSELESS  HARASSMENT  OF 
SOVIET  JEWS 
Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
Is  the  day  when  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  U  S.S.R.  will  rubberstamp  an  out- 
rageous policy.  That  poUc>  forces  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  pay  an  ex- 
orbitant ransom  fee.  This  money  1?  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  cost  of  education 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  repression  of  Jews  and 
other  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  so-called  educational  tax"  is  a 
giant  step  backward.  Emigrating  from 
one  country  to  another  is  a  basic  human 
right.  No  one  would  dare  to  suggest  that 
a  resident  of  California  who  decided  ro 
move  to  England,  for  example,  should  be 
forced  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  to 
cover  the  cost  of  his  or  her  education  at 
UCLA. 

The  Supreme  Soviet's  ratification  of 
this  new  form  of  harassment  follows  by 
only  24  hours  the  Jewish  day  of  atone- 
ment, Yom  Kippur.  Those  responsible  for 
elevating  this  ransom  into  law  would  do 
better  to  atone  themselves. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  COMMENDED 
FOR  VISIT  TO  FLOOD-DAMAGED 
AREA  OF  WILKES-BARRE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  Scranton 
Times  editorial  of  September  11  com- 
mends President  Nixon  for  his  recent 
visit  to  the  flood-damaged  area  of 
'Wilkes-Barre,  terming  its  net  impact 
as  having  a  good  'psychological  effect." 
I  join  in  this  commendation.  President 
Nixon's  visit  could  not  have  been  more 
timely  or  more  necessary.  It  will  have 
very  positive  and  lasting  resvlts. 

In  addition,  Frank  J.  Blewitt,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Scranton  Times,  re- 
iterates the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
editorial  in  a  letter  to  President  Nixon, 
stating,  in  part: 

The  warm  reception  you  received  leaves 
no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  how  happy  the 
people  were  to  see  you  and  to  know  that  you 
cared  enough  to  come  In  person      .  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  and  the  letter  to  the  President 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiDg  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Pmsidcnt    Nixon's   Trip   Was    Welcomi 

We're  plowed   that  Praeldent   Nixon  was 

able flnally — to  make  a  visit  on  Saturday 

to  the  flood-ravaged  sectlona  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley. 

The  spur  of  the  moment  decision  to  fly  by 


helicopter  to  WUkes-Barre  from  Camp  David, 
Md  was  the  answer  to  an  appeal  made  by 
manv  volcee— Including  this  newspaper.  We 
said'm  urging  a  visit  on  Aug.  24.  'The  psy- 
chological boost  that  the  people  would  re- 
ceive would  be  worth  the  effort,  regardless  of 
how  busy  he  mav  be  with  other  matters." 

We  also  stated  In  our  appeal  to  the  Pres- 
ident "Recognizing  that  Tropical  Storm 
Agnes  was  the  worst  natujal  disaster  In  the 
history  of  the  nation,  bm  far  a*  property 
damage  is  concerned,  we  don't  think  Its  ask- 
ing too  much  of  the  President  to  view  the 
area  and  visit  the  people  where  It  struck  its 

hardest  blow."  «,_„„ 

With  no  advance  word.  President  NUon 
did  come  to  the  area  to  see  for  himself  the 
awful  damage  that  was  caused  by  the  June 
storm.  We  can  only  hope  that  what  he  saw 
will  make  the  federal  government  ever  more 
wUllng  to  aid  the  flood  victims  to  flght  their 
way  back  to  normalcy. 

Immediately  alter  the  storm  caused  flood- 
ing in  a  wide  area  along  the  Atlantic  coast- 
line. President  Nixon  made  a  visit  to  Harrls- 
burg  But  that  ceremonial  stop  came  at  a 
time  when  It  was  not  generally  realized  that 
It  was  Wilkes- Barre  that  took  the  hardest 
blow  of  all.  The  Wyoming  Valley  was  so 
crippled  that  only  the  federal  government 
could  perform  the  job  of  coping  with  Its 
massive  damage. 

The  visit  by  the  President  was  advocated 
by  us  and  many  others  to  boost  the  morale 
of  the  flooded  areas.  In  addition,  we  also  had 
the  selflsh  view  that  If  the  President  saw 
the  terrible  damage  himself,  he  might  speed 
up  and  expand  the  flood  relief  program.  We 
hope  that  all  those  results  are  achieved. 

We  believe  that  It  waa  the  moral  duty  of 
Mr.  Nixon  to  visit  the  flooded  area  and  we 
commend  him  for  doing  It. 

The  President,  I 

The  White  House: 

Thanks.  Mr.  President— 
Your  trip  to  WUkes-Barre,  even  though 
hastily  arranged  and  catching  many  of  us 
unprepared,  was  most  welcome  and  appre- 
ciated, particularly  by  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  victims  in  the  flood  ravaged 
areas  of  Wyoming  Valley.  The  warm  recep- 
tion vou  received  leaves  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever as  to  how  happy  the  people  were  to  see 
you  and  to  know  that  you  cared  enough  to 
come  in  person  and  reassure  them  that  the 
Federal  government  Is  doing  all  It  can  and 
hopes  to  do  much  more  to  help  them  In  their 
time  of  need  and  to  relieve  the  depression 
brought  on  by  this  terrible  and  crippling 
disaster. 

I  am  enclosing  tear  sheets  containing  our 
editorial  comment  on  your  visit  and  also 
pages  from  our  Sunday  edition  showing  pho- 
tographs and  stories  on  your  tour  of  the 
devastated  Wllkes-Barre   area. 

Thanks  again.  Mr.  President.  Yotir  visit 
not  only  served  to  reassure  the  flood  victims 
but  It  was  also  appreciated  by  all  the  people 
of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  who  are  most 
grateful  for  vour  deep  concern  for  their  des- 
titute neighbors  of  Wyoming  Valley. 

We  also  want  to  add  that  your  man.  Prank 
Carluccl,  Is  doing  a  commendable  job  and 
we  concur  with  everything   you   said   about 
this  outstanding  gentleman. 
Respectfully  vours, 

PiANK  J.  BLEwrrr, 

General  Manager. 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR  HOWELL  TO  IMPROVE 
CONSUMER    PROTECTION 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  National  Lieutenant  Governors' 
Conference,  held  near  Tulsa.  Okla.,  on 
August  9-13.  1972.  two  important  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  Lt.  Gov.  Henry  E. 
Howell.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  were  adopted. 


These  resolutions  constitute  significant 
initiatives  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
American  consumer  at  the  State  level. 
One  resolution  by  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Howell  related  to  the  elimination  of 
arbitrary  underwriting  and  renewal  polt. 
cies  governing  the  issuance  of  automobile 
msurance,  and  the  other  resolution  called 
for  the  establishment  of  an  adequately 
staffed  Office  of  Consumer  Protection  in 
each  of  the  50  States,  and  focused  pri- 
marilv  on  the  need  to  assure  a  fair  hear- 
ing in  the  determination  of  public  serv- 
ices and  utilities  charges  and  regiQatory 
matters. 

The  adoption  of  these  resolutions  pro- 
vides encouraging  evidence  of  new  direc- 
tions within  our  States  on  behalf  of  the 
citizen  as  consumer.  Such  actions  would 
receive  further  support  under  the  Con- 
sumer  Protection   Organization  Act  of 
1972.  S.  3970,  currently  awaiting  Senate 
floor  action.  This  bill  includes  provision 
for  planning  and  action  grants  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  to  plan  and 
establish  more  effective  consumer  pro- 
tection programs,  and  it  would  author- 
ize a  newly  established  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  intervene  and  participate, 
by  invitation,  in  State  and  local  agency 
and  court  proceedings. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Howell  has  es- 
tablished a  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  service  to  the  public  and  is  weU 
known  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  com- 
mitment in  meeting  the  vital  needs  of 

people. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  that  resolu- 
tions VIII  and  EX,  submitted  by  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Howell  and  adopted  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
emors,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS 
vn.    STATE    omCES    OF    CONStTMER    PROTECTION 

The  National  Conference  of  Lieutenant 
Governors  recognized  that  the  determination 
of  fair  profits  and  policies  as  applied  to  elec- 
trical, telephone,  gas,  water  and  other  utili- 
ties, as  well  as  the  fixing  of  automobUe  In- 
surance rates.  Is  a  complicated  and  technical 
procedure. 

In  many  States  there  1b  a  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  funding  of  a  competently 
staffed  Officer  of  Consumer  Protection  so  that 
the  interests  of  the  public  may  be  fairly  rep- 
resented in  rate  and  regulatory  matters  con- 
cerning those  companies  which  come  before 
the  state  regulator^'  bodies.  For  this  reason, 
and  to  guarantee  a  fair  hearing  to  both  tne 
banker  and  the  brick  mason,  the  power  com- 
pany and  the  public;  the  National  Conference 
of   Lieutenant   Governors   urges    that   every 
state  legislature  enact  such  legislation  as  is 
necessary  to  create  for  the  public  an  effective 
and  weU  funded  Office  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. 

IX.    POLICIES   FOR    AUTOMOBILE    INSURANCE 

The  necessity  for  automobile  Insurance 
having  become  essential  to  the  mUllons  upon 
mUllons  of  our  citizens,  It  Is  necessary  that 
laws  be  passed  which  wUl  prohibit  the  appli- 
cation of  any  arbitrary  standards  In  the  issu- 
ance of  automobUe  Insurance  policies  or  tne 
renewal  of  the  same.  , 

Accordingly,  the  National  Conference  of 
Lieutenant  Governors  urges  every  State  in 
this  nation,  through  their  respective  legisla- 
tures to  enact,  where  necessary,  laws  that  wui 
require  that  automobUe  Insurance  be  Issueo. 
without  discrimination  or  the  employment 
of  arbitrary  underwriting  or  renewal  stand- 
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«,.  or  criteria,  to  aU  citizens  who  apply 
?^fOT  and  who  pay  the  necessary  premium 
^rX  have  safe  driving  records  as  defined 
by  statute.     ^^^^^^_^_^ 

roMMENTS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
ONDEVELOPMENTS  IN  UGANDA 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  press 
re^rts  continue  to  tell  of  a  deteriorating 
situation  in  Uganda  and  East  Africa.  As 
The  war  of  words  and  bullets  gams  mo- 
mentum, a  rising  number  of  innocent 
pwple  are  suffering  needless   personal 

^''owrowing   concern   to   the    outside 
world  is  the  plight  of  foreign  nationals  in 
Uganda.  Among  them  are  several  hun- 
dred Americans,  including  missionaries, 
journalists,  travelers.  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers, and  diplomatic  and  AID  per- 
sonnel   Reports   suggest,    among   other 
thtaKS  that  several  Americans  have  been 
arrested  bv  the  Ugandan  Government, 
some  of  whom  are  being  held  incom- 
municado. A  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  indicated  that  our 
Government  has  expressed  "strong  con- 
cern" to  Uganda  authorities  over  the 
treatment  of   Americans.   And  we   can 
only  hope   that   our   Government   and 
others  will  actively  consider  every  appro- 
oriate  step— including  a  halt  in  foreign 
aid— to  help  insure  the  humane  treat- 
ment and  protection  of  Americans,  and 
all  foreign  nationals  in  Uganda 

But  in  a  rising  concern  over  the  plight 
of  our  fellow  Americans  in  Uganda,  let 
us  not  forget  the  plight  of  the  people  in 
Uganda,  especially  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Asians  currently  being  expelled  by  the 
Government.  As  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  over 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  also  fol- 
lowed developments  relating  to  this  lat- 
est link  in  the  chain  of  human  tragedy 
over  recent  years. 

In  light  of  what  appears  to  be  another 
case  of  international  apathy  toward  in- 
ternational people  problems— and  in 
view  of  the  growing  difficulties  regarding 
the  movement  and  resettlement  of  the 
Asians,  and  possibly  others — on  Septem- 
ber 8  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  inquire  about  America's  policy  and 
views  toward  this  latest  refugee  problem, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  concerning  Itself  on  at  least 
three  fronts.  _ 

First,  I  suggested  that  our  Govern- 
ment, in  concert  with  others,  should  seek 
In  every  appropriate  way  to  express  a 
concern  to  the  Ugandan  Government 
over  its  policies  toward  Asians. 

Second.  I  suggested  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  actively  support  interna- 
tional initiatives  to  cope  with  the  move- 
ment and  resettlement  of  Asians  who  find 
it  necessarv  to  leave  Uganda,  including 
initiatives  to  involve  the  United  Nations 
High     Commissioner     for     Refugees— 
UNHCR — and     the     Intergovernmental 
Committee    for   European   Migration— 
ICEM.  I  especially  feel  that  the  expert 
counsel  and  services  of  ICEM  can  con- 
tribute significantly  toward  the  humane 
movement  of  refugees  from  Uganda  and 
their  settlement  in  ICEM  member  coun- 
tries and  elsewhere. 
And  flnally,  I  recommended  that  our 
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Govemment  declare  a  refugee  problem 
existing  in  Uganda,  and  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  invoke   section   212(d)(5) 
of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act, 
as  amended,  to  parole  a  reasonable  num- 
ber  of   Asians   from  Uganda   into   the 
United  States.  Although  our  immigration 
laws  do  not  expressly  contain  a  compre- 
hensive asylum  policy  for  homeless  per- 
sons throughout  the  world,  m  practice 
our  country  has  always  been  generous 
in  providing  resetUement  opportunities 
to  refugees.  Solely  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, I  share  the  view  of  many  Amenc«is 
over  the  importance  of  continuing  thlfl 
tradition,  and  strongly  feel  It  should  cov- 
er a  reasonable  number  of  Asians  who 
are    currently    leaving    Uganda    under 

duress. 

A  similar  conununication,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  sent  to  the  Attorney  General, 
because  of  his  authority  under  the  im- 
migration laws.  Hopefully,  my  recom- 
mendaUons.  which  are  supported  by 
many  Americans,  are  being  given  every 
consideration  by  the  executive  branch. 

Mr  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  that  world  events  these  days  seem  to 
be  laced  vrith  a  rapidly  growing  threw! 
of  personal  tragedy  for  tens  of  thousands 
and  even  milUons  of  people.  Perhaps 
those  who  deplore  this  trend  cannot  ban 
war  and  terror  and  oppression,  but  we 
have  a  responsibiUty  to  make  the  effort 
and  to  respond  to  human  tragedy,  when 
it  occurs,  in  the  most  civilized  and  hu- 
mane way  possible— in  Uganda  and  Indo- 
china,  and  throughout  the  world. 


WILLIAM  D.  RUCKELSHAUS;^  AD- 
MINISTRATOR, ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Bill 
Ruckelshaus.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  has 
proven  to  be  a  most  able  and  effective 
leader  in  protecting  and  improving  our 
Nation's  environment.  He  is  an  out- 
standing individual  in  every  way— one 
of  the  best  men  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion In  a  recent  column,  Nick  Thim- 
mesch  of  Newsday  discusses  Bill  Ruckel- 
shaus and  his  job  as  Administrator  of 
EPA.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  20.  1972] 

RUCKZLSHAUS  PUTS  SQUEEZE  ON  PiSMS 

(By  Nick  Thlmmcsch) 
Washington.— One  of  President  Nixon's 
best  men  Is  WlUlam  D.  RuckeUhaus.  admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  the  "enforcer"  on  envlron- 
niental  problems.  He's  good  because  whUe 
he's  not  a  fanatic,  he  keeps  pushing,  preaches 
realism,  and  owns  a  good-natured  personaUty 
whlf-h  won't  wear  out. 

H-'  needs  that  durable  personality,  eape- 
clallv  In  an  election  vear.  B\ialnessnien  com- 
plain that  he's  "the  best  friend  of  American 
industry  since  Karl  Marx."  EnvlronmenUl- 
ists  carp,  even  veil  that  he  caves  In  to  the 
White  House.  The  Democratic  platform 
screams  nonsensical  charges.  And  then  there 
are  dissenters  In  the  administration  over 
how  EPA  sets  standards,  and  there  are  those 
with  messages  from  b\islnes8men. 

Ruckelshaus  responds  to  the  barrage  by 


telling  environmentalists  there  is  no  con- 
spiracy against  them;  businessmen  to  get 
going  for  their  own  sake;  and  thoee  who 
charge  that  he  caves  in.  that  he  runs  his  own 
shops,  thank  you. 

MEANING  OF  SACEITICE 

Everybody  must  be  reminded  by  Ruckel- 
shaus that  playing  out  the  real  roles  In 
cleaning  up  the  environment,  so  fetchlngly 
pitched  in  all  those  lovely  color  TV  com- 
mercials, means  sacrifice.  "The  price  tag  Is 
going  to  be  heavy,"  he  says,  "in  money, 
privileges,  attitudes,  and  habits  long  sanc- 
tioned as  the  American  way  of  life."  This 
could  mean  the  federal  government  spending 
$106  blUlon  in  the  five  years  ending  m 
1975.  It  also  means  smaller  profits,  higher 
prices,  and  unemployment. 

Private  industry  might  have  to  spend  $26 
bUUon  by  1980  to  meet  EPA  standards  Or.e 
study  shows  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product  could  slip,  due  to  the  en- 
vironmental campaign,  enough  In  the  next 
five  years  to  force  unemployment  up  slightly. 
UtUltles  will  spend  about  •U  billion  In  the 
period  to  curb  thermal  and  air  pollution  and 
that  means  consumers'  bills  going  up  as 
much  as  7  per  cent.  Materials  for  the  average 
house  will  cost  an  extra  8100  because  of  en- 
vironmental standards  in  cement,  copper  and 
other  Industries.  Auto  sales  wlU  level  oft. 
due  to  higher  prices  [from  $400  to  $425 
per  car  ]  on  cars  because  of  new  emission  de- 
vices. 

Business  knows  the  score  because  It  keeps 
books.  Environmentalists  are  painfully  learn- 
ing that  they  can't  have  their  cake  and  eat 
It.  And  Ruckelshaus  develops  a  nice  sense 
of  Irony.  During  the  recent  smog  alert  m 
Washington,  motorists  were  begged  to  take 
the  bus  or  ride  In  car  pools  to  cut  the  suf- 
focating pollution.  According  to  traffic  con- 
trollers here,  there  was  even  more  traffic, 
probably  because  many  people  drove  their 
alr-condltloned  cars  instead  of  taking  the  bus 
as  usual. 

But  wow.  comes  the  first  electric  faUure 
In  a  heat  wave,  due  to  overload,  and  the 
squawks  are  even  louder.  Same  way  with 
people  who  hoUer  about  solid  waste  poUutlon 
but  buy  beverages  In  no-deposlt,  no-return 
bottles.  Fighting  poUutlon  still  remains  an 
Individual  act  of  decency. 

Business  has  been  hit  by  Ruckelshaus' 
EPA.  Some  606  water  enforcement  actions 
were  initiated  between  December.  1970,  and 
June  30.  1972.  more  than  the  sxim  total  of  all 
prevlotis  decades.  And  "big  guys "  got  hit. 
The  city  governments  of  Atlanta.  Detroit. 
Cleveland,  and  smaller  towns  along  mill 
streams. 

Why  doesn't  EPA  brag  about  Its  suits 
against  big  business,  thus  stilling  Democratic 
criticism?  "I  don't  go  around  yelling  about 
how  many  big  firms  we've  sued."  Ruckelshaus 
says.  "I'd  rather  keep  prodding  them." 

THE  BIGGEST  RULING 

The  biggest  one  was  Ruckelshaus'  ruling 
In  May  against  an  auto  industry  plea  to  ex- 
tend compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  one 
year  untU  1976.  Later,  when  Ford  Motor  Co. 
was  cited  for  not  properly  testing  emission 
controls  on  Its  1973  cars.  Henry  Ford  11 
himself,  according  to  Ruckelshaus.  phoned 
for  an  appointment .  Ruckelshaus  says  he  told 
Ford's  counsel  that  he  had  to  "keep  an  arm's 
length"  from  any  company.  So  Ford's  1973 
cars  can  be  shipped  to  dealers,  but  not  sold 
untU  the  matter  Is  settled,  and  this  could 
mean  late  customer  delivery. 

Good  signs?  The  nation's  air  Is  much 
cleaner,  according  to  the  CotmcU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  will  improve  untU 
1990.  Water  wUl  be  appreciably  cleaner  by 
197S.  And  the  long-range  effort  showed  a 
visible  evidence  when  Ruckelshaus  dedicated 
a  National  Environmental  Research  Center 
In  Cincinnati  In  J^pne. 
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tMue.  The  NaUonal  Parmer*  Union,  the  Na-      exceed   Butz's   expeciailom,   many   ol   ihem 
tlonal  Parmere  Organization,  the  Consumers      sold   their  July   harvest   at  ordinary  prices. 


THE  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  DEAL 

Mr  FTH^RIGHT  Mr  Prcaident,  in  an  unron,   and   a  clulch   of  congressmen   have  Whltmer  says  he  sold  his  9.000  bushels  at 

^fri^^Ii  r;rq*nfi.Tnher  17    the  Washing-  attaclted  aspects  or  the  grain  sale.  Some  con-  $1.32  each  on  July  20.  and  then  saw  the  price 

editorial  on,S«f^"^°*Vj-  "^"^  W«""««  ^^^  ^^^  oSvemment  kept  the  fuU  Impllca-  mount  to  $1.79  In  eight  weelcs.  Boiler  say, 

ton  Post  pointed  OUl  mat—  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  bUllon  deal  from  the  farm-  some  of  hU  neighbors  sold  for  as  Uttle  as 

The  more  the  Agrlculttire  Department  ex-  ^^    supped    Inside    Information   to   the   big  $1.25.  He   held  on  to  his  crop  on  a  "lucky 

plains   about   the   Russian   wheat   deal,   the  ^j^  companies,  and  so  aaowed  these  com-  guess"  and  later  sold  for  as  much  as  $1.75. 

deeper    and    more    dlsquletenlng    the    ques-  p^j^jg^   ^   [j^y   grain   cheap   and   reap   most  Thafs   the   luck   of   the   poker  game  that 

tlons  become.  gj  ^he  profits.  farmers   play   each   summer   with   the  grain 

Apparently   the   cost   of   the   admin-  smaix  consolation 


companies,  holding  or  selling  their  wheat  on 
tchlng  the  season's  highest 
didn't   lose   money   becauM 


„t,,^— . „     -                        .                                                                    ...  J  the  gamtile  of  catching  the  season's  highest 

istration's    favoritism    in    this    case    wlU  The  accusation  is  "wild  unsubstanUated,  I   -parmers   didn't   lose   money   becauM 

have  to  be  borne  by  American  farmers,  and    inaccurate, '    according    to   Agricultuje  ^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^^^..  g^^^  insisted  last  week.    They 

consumers,  and  taxpayers  who  were  ex-  Sec';etaxy  Karl  l^  Butz   who  "egot  ated  the  ^^^^  ^-^^,^  ^^^  ^^^  additional  money  the, 


Dlolted   at  the  expense  of  big   grain  m-  grain  deal.  He  says  his  department  had  no  '                       ^^^^.. 

tr^^  and  who  will  pick  up  the  tab  for  secret   inlormatlon   to   give   the   grain   com-  »                ^^  ^^^  j^^^^^^.  ,^^^„^^ 

^r!t.twvS?rtiulS  dies  under  which  P^o'««'   *»''   "^^^^^  "  '^^\  'l^  ^^^1,  ^^!.  Government  subsidies,  and  on  these  tney  lost 

the  special  exPort  suteidles  unaer  wmcn  ^^^p^^^^^  j.^.^^             ^bout  the  Ru«dans  ^^               ^^^^^  ^^^\ 

a   number   of   tradUig   companies   have  mt^ntions  than  the  department  did.  But  the  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^          ^^ 

reaped  windfall  profits.  Government's  protestation,  of  Ignorance  are  ^^,^^^^^5  ^  ^he  difference  between  the  avei- 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  it  appears  small  consolation  to  farmers  who  sold  their  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  •parity"  price  01 
that  industries  which  have  important  wheat  at  $1.30  or  less  per  bushel  m  July,  and  ^03  per  bushel.  So  when  Whltmer  sold  hU 
ties  to  the  grain  markets  will  suffer  as  a  saw  the  price  mount  to  81.75  or  more  in  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^_ 
-^ciiU  nf  the  Nixon  administration's  September  ^^^^  jl  71  j^om  the  Government  on  half  of 
^  r^  ,?f  hlP  LllrlPS  in  this  matter  In  "I  ^'^°'"  *  ^1°^"  ^'^fl,  ^^°  ^t  ^  ""^f  it.  He  got  an  initial  Government  payment  of 
questionable  PoUc  es  '"^t^  industry  ^  ""^  *"*■"  "^^'^  "T"^"  ^°"^,""'  '^^  ^n^  »l  28  per  bushel,  with  the  balance  due  in  De- 
my own  State,  the  poultry  maustry ,  ^^^  ^  ^j^^^  ^^  brother  near  Junction  City,  '  _,,i;  ...  ^„  countlne  on  eetnn^  about  40 
wWch  leads  the  NaUon  m  production  O  ^ans.  "l  just  feel  like  this  thing  was  shielded  ^[ft^Ylke  itTas^een  ?or  the^!Lt  Ave  y^*^ 
broilers  and  is  vital  to  the  well-being  01  from  us  until  the  harvest  was  over.  It  was  a  ^^  ^^^ 

Arkansas'  economy  is  already  feeling  the  dirty  trick  on  the  farmer."  g^^-  ^^^  subsidy  is  calctUated  on  the  aver- 

inflationary    repercussions   of   the   Agri-  The  grain  d^l  was  announced  by  Pres  -  ^  price  of  wheat  during  the  harvest  months 

rSture  Department's  price  nxing  fiasco,  dent  Nixon  on  July  8  just  two  hours  after  it  «  f       ^^^            November.  As  the  Russian 

T.aipn^r  which  I  will  include  in  the  *«  ^'g'^^*   ^y  Butz  and  a  tejam  of  Soviet  ^^^^^^^  ^rove  up  the  price,  thev  also  diove 

In  a  letter  which  I  will  inciuae  negotiators    in    Washln<;tan.    The    Russians  ^     ^^e  average.  If  the  average  reaches  SI. 76. 

RECORD.  Mr.  Don  -^son.  chief  execume  ^,^^,^  ^  ^uy  $750,000,000  worth  of  grain  J^^  ^^.  ^^^  ^^j,^,^^.  ^^,,,  /      ,„  .^  ^8  and 

officer   of   Tyson  S   Food    Inc.   a  leaaing  ^^^j.  ^  three-year  period.  The  United  states  ^^^  Whltmer's  December  payment.  "W* 

poultry    producer    which    relies    on    the  offered  to  lend  the  Russians  up  to  $600,000,-  ^^j^   ^^^,^   nothing   coming."    he    savs.   "We 

Brain   markets   for   feed,   notes   that  the  000  in  short-term  loans  to  help  pay  for  it.  j^lght  even  owe  them  something.  That's  what 

recent  exporting  of  huge  volumes  of  com  Pew  critics  oppose  this  agreement  in  prln-  counting  on  to  pay  my  taxes  " 

I^d  Wheat  has  caused  the  price  of  both  clple.   it   win  ultimately  earn   $1   billion  or  cry   from  the   fanners   Isn't  from 

fosl^/rSet     Mr     Tyson    states    that-  more  for  American  agriculture,  help  the  na-  ^^warted  speculators,  but  fmm  men  wh,  lost 

to    skyrocket.    Mr.    lyson   3^  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^j    payments,     and    create  jece  of  income  they  regularly  count  on. 

Since     higher     *«*<!     °°^^.  ,f"*"     ^if   ^o  thousands  of  new  Jobs  Just  to  ship  the  grain  -vviiafs  happening  hasn't  seopei  back  Into 

poultry    and    °^e»\  P'^''=f„.^f,^^„^^__^°  „er  ^°    American    ports.    Complaints   spring    In-  ^j^^  countrvslde  vet."  savs  Br.  offl<  ial  of  the 

ultimately     cost     the     American  J°'^s"J"«^  stead  from  suspicion  by  same  that  the  Nixon  ^^^^^   Pariiiers    Union.    "But    In    about    two 

whether   it   be   included    In   "^^   P"''*   °/    *  Administration    misled    the    farmers    so    the  ^^^^  ^^^  farmers  are  going    -o  be  mad  as 

pound  of  meat  or  in  the  price  of  a  loai  01  ^^^^^^  companies  could  make  more  money.  hornets."    The    president    of    the    National 

bread.  another  delegation  Farmers  Union  estimates  that  the  wheat  deal 

Mr     Michael    Malloy    has    written    an  ^he  impression  that  Secretary  Butz  gave  will  cost  $100,000,000  to  farmers  m  eariy-har- 

excellent    article    which    explains    how  at  the  time  was  that  the  Russians  wanted  ^  est  states  from  Texas  to  South  Dakota. 

cTiopiftl      favors     and     special     interests  to  buy  a  variety  of  grains  to  feed  to  cattle.  "It's  money  these  guys  should  have  had. 

^forVinvnlvpd    in    the    biggest    commer-  He  noted  that  they  were  having  a  bad  wheat  It's   gone   into   the   pockets   of    Continental, 

were    involved    in    ^«    ^j^^Y  ask   Unan-  harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  said    "they  Carglll,    and   Bunge,"    says    Bol'.er,    refemns 

cial  grain  sale  in  rustoir,  1  asK  unan  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  „  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  compames  in- 

Imous  consent  that  me  arui-ic.  v^u  ^^j^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Soviets  would  put  volved  in  the  Russian  sales, 
lished  In  the  National  Observer  lor  me  ..^j^^^^g  pressure"  on  grain  prices.  That  would  If  the  companies  buy  wheat  cheap  and  seU 
week  of  September  23;  editorials  con-  probably  have  been  true  IX  the  Russians  had  it  for  a  higher  price,  that  is  normally  con- 
cerning the  grain  sale,  published  in  the  g^^ck  to  their  pledge  of  buying  $200,000,000  sldered  the  luck  of  the  annual  poker  game. 
Npw  York  Times  and  Washington  Post  worth  of  mixed  grains  during  the  first  year  of  But  this  year  the  companies'  main  customer 
r«ew    luiB.    A"^*^         , ,,      ,,_  .Tw,„„„,„      ., .   °  ^,^   the   Russians,   and    the   Russians   were 


letter  of  September  12  be  printed  in  the         But   -re    ^^^  »^ -^-- ,  -~  ,,"     emment.  So  Presidential  candlda'.e  Mc<Jvern 

^'''°''°-  .K^«.tinn     the   items      Ing  U.S^redlt  for  the  safes,  another  dele-     «nd  other  critics  suspect  the  companies  go^ 

objection,    the    items  B  „„,,,„„.    ^^^...^^    ,„    n«w    voric      a  peek  at  the  RusUans-  cards  that  was  denied 


of  September  16;  and  fln^ly^^-^T^S^^^^^  "BuTmoTthan    a    week    before    But.    in  -ught  to  the  poker  tab.eb^.^thea.;^_Oov- 

Washington 

There  being  no  objection    the  Items  ^^^^^^^^^^.^^^.^^   ^^^^.^d   m   New   York  apeeKa^^nen 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  » ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^_  to  the  farmers. 

as  follows:  ican  grain  companies.  One  shipload  of  13,500  harvest  report 

IProm  the  National  Observer,  Sept.  33,  1972]  ^ojjg  ^.as  already  booked  from   Great  Lakes  "The   companies   had   advance    knowledge 

UNrriD  Statis-Soviet  Wheat  Deal  Called  a  ports  by  July  3.  By  early  September,  the  Rus-  qj  jJils  informatlou  tefore  the  farmers  did." 

•ScAJtJDAL '  A3  PARMBRfl  PuMB  slans  had  ordered  an  estimated  400.000,000  ^^y^  ^  spokesman  for  the  National  Parmers 

Rv  Michael  T  Malloy)  bushels   of   wheat — fully    one-fourth   of   the  organization,    'It  was  not  until  early  August 

*^                   ■    ,   ...     „,^_»r  .\merlcan  crop.  It  now  looks  as  though  the  when  p/ices  began  lUlng  sharply  *hat  :t  was 

President  Nixon  announced   tnis  summer  ^^^^  year's  agricultural  purchases  )yy  the  Rus-  generally  known  thoy  were  going  t;  buy  one- 

the  biggest  oommorclal  grain  sale  in  hisrory  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  billion  Instead  of  $200,000,000.  fourth  of  our  crop.  This  gave  the  companies 

to   Russian   buyers   *5°  ^'^^^   ^'^''^^"S,  "^  These   enormous    purchases   did   drive   up  an   opportunity  to   buy   large   qua.ultles  o> 

30  much  American  wheat  ,"^^ '^P^^^ ''I*  the  price  of  wheat,  and  may  even  lead  to  wheat  at  a  cheap  price." 

**l°%^fJ^^  lllTl^tSN^toen^t^  sllghUy   higher   bread   prices   at   the   super-  Part  of  the  accu^^ation  of  wl...c  V-cGovern 

^''•.      i!f?^F^ld^r,^^Llt^eway  m^ket     The    American    Bakers    Association  calls   a   "conspiracy   ol    silence"    ''-^vo  ves  an 

?*f^^^nv   Ri^o  asked    the   Price    Commission    for    a   special  August  Agriculture  Department  re^or^  of  the 

to^he^ank.  Right.  ^^^  summer  that  -uld  have  led  ^--^^^^^^l^T:^^^:^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

•I     feel    cheated."    says    the    60-year-old  to   a   2-cent   rise    In    the   cost   o^ J^   \ofit   of  ^J^^^^^t.  Butz  said  last   week  that  this 

Whltmer    Instead  of  a  bonanza,  he  says,  the  bread.  The  association  was  turned  down  on  ^^  because  severil   of  his  experts  did  not 

wheat  deal  is  a  financial  blow  that  wlU  cost  the  special  request,   but  It  says  individual  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^j,^^  report,  which  drew  mostly  on 

him   the  money  he  had  counted  on  to  pay  companies  will  be  back  to  seek  price  Increases  information   from  the  U.S.   agricultural  at- 

this  year's  taxes  on  his  800  acres  near  Wilson,  through  the  commissions  regular  procedures,  t^che  in  Moscow.  "W*  don't  put  out  reports 

j^^^j  Parmers  should  have  gained   much   more  baaed  on  one  man's  opinion,"  Butz  said. 

Whltmer  Is  not  alone.  Sen.  George  McGov-  than  consumers  might  lo$e  from  the  Russian  More  serious  Is  the  charge  of  oonfllct  of 

ern    has   seized   on    the    "apparent    Russian  spending  splurge.  But  because  they  were  un-  interest  against   two  former  Department  of 

wheat   scandal"   as   a  potentially   hot   farm  aware  that  Russian  wheat  orders  would  vastly  Agriculture    officials,    Clarence    Palmby    ana 
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miwnrrt  Q   PulvermacheT.  Both  men  accom- 
SSed  Butz  to  Mo«x>w  in  April  to  begin  ne- 
Srtitlons  on  the  credit  arrangement..  Palin- 
hT    resigned     as      a^lstant      Secretary     of 
Airlcultuie  June  6  to  become  a  vice  preal- 
^t  of  continental  Gram  Co.  Pulverma^er 
ZLi«Ki    as    the   department's    chief    foreign 
^i^  on  June  28.  and  was  hired  In  July 
!7wa«hlngton  representative  of  the  Bunge 
COTD  implied  in  the  accusations  Is  that  tliey 
taouBht  their  new  employers  inalde  Inlorma- 
^  on  the  mtentlons  of  the  Ru«lan  delega- 
Tiaa  that  arrived   in   the   United   States  on 
June  28  to  complete  the  credit  negotiation*. 
Butz  stands  behind  both  men's  denials  at 
anv  wrongdoing.  They  aU  Insist  that  the  Bu«- 
siajis   kept    the   Department    of    Agrictilture 
in  the  dark  about  their  buying  plana,  and 
that  the  companies  knew— and  stlU  know- 
more  about  the  Russian  purchases  than  does 
the  Government. 

STILL     IN      THE     DARK 

This  is  because  there  were  two  Russian 
delegations.  One  of  them  negotUted  exclu- 
sively about  the  credit  agreement  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  dickered  with  the  gram 
companies  In  New  York  City.  Butz  says  he 
did  not  even  know  the  New  York  team  was 
In  the  coimtry.  The  transactions  were  car- 
ried out  in  such  secrecy  that  the  department 
says  it  still  does  not  know  how  much  grain 
the  companies  have  sold  to  the  Russians,  nor 
the  prices  they  have  charged. 

The  grain  companies  support  Butz's  ex- 
planation. CargUl,  Inc.,  said  In  a  statement 
that  no  Government  agency  told  It  aiwut  the 
Russian  lnt«rest  In  wheat.  "We  learned  It 
from  the  Soviet  buyers  themselves."  the 
company  said.  Instead  of  windfall  profits. 
Cargill  said.  It  will  probably  keep  leas  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  of  what  It  sold  to 
the  Russians. 

If  any  companies  did  have  inside  infor- 
mation from  the  Russians  or  the  Govern- 
ment, it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  si>ec- 
ulate  against  the  American  taxpayer  for 
still  another  subsidy.  This  other  subsidy  is 
supposed  to  make  hlgh-prloed  American 
wheat  competitive  in  the  world  market. 
The  way  It  worked  this  sximmer,  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  grain  companies  the  differ- 
ence between  the  American  price  and  the 
lower  world  price  of  the  wheat  they  sold 
abroad  When  the  Russians  arrived  on 
June  28,  the  world  price  was  supposed  to 
be  $1.63  and  the  wholesale  prloe  in  the 
United  States  was  $1.64,  so  the  exporters  got 
1  cent  per  bushel. 

The  Russian  purchases  drove  up  the 
price  of  U.S.  wheat,  so  the  companies'  ex- 
port subsidy  grew  while  the  subsidy  to  the 
farmers  shrank.  By  late  August  the  export 
subsidy  reached  38  cents  per  bushel.  By 
this  time  the  Agriculture  Department  was 
afraid  the  ballooning  subsidy  was  Itself 
helping  to  drive  up  prices,  so  It  called  a 
halt.  It  said  it  would  lower  these  subeldlee 
and  stop  supporting  the  world  price  at 
•1.63.  It  also  offered  the  exporters  a  five- 
day  grace  period  in  which  they  could  get 
47  cents  for  each  bushel  they  had  sold  but 
for  which  they  had  not  yet  sought  a 
subsidy. 

That  series  of  transactions  led  critics  to 
raise  two  questions.  The  first  ooncems  the 
"world"  price  of  $1.63.  Nobody  knows 
whether  the  companies  were  selling  to  the 
Russians  at  that  price.  If  they  were  sell- 
ing for  a  higher  price,  they  didn't  really 
need  the  subsidy. 

The  second  question  concerns  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  letting  the  companies 
apply  for  their  subsidy  at  any  time  after 
they  make  a  sale.  A  company  that  sold 
wheat  to  the  Russians  when  the  subsidy 
was  only  1  cent  would  have  been  wise  to 
delay  Its  application  If  It  had  inside  infor- 
mation that  prices  would  continue  to  rise. 
By  late  Augtist,  It  would  get  47  cents  for 
the  same  transaction. 
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The  departzasnt's  decision  to  let  the 
companlee  clear  their  books  at  47  cents 
per  bushel  at  the  end  of  August  protected 
such  speculators.  Tbt  companies  applied 
for  $128,000,000  In  subsidies  during  that 
five-day  grace  period;  they  applied  for  only 
$65,000,000  in  all  of  last  year. 

REARINOS    IN    HOUSE 

Butz  sought  to  refute  this  argument 
last  week  by  pointing  out  that  the  compa- 
nies also  applied  for  subsidies  on  large 
quantities  of  wheat  In  July,  when  subsidies 
averaged  only  22  cents.  He  said  this  showed 
they  had  no  advance  word  that  prices  and 
subsidies  would  contm'ue  to  rise. 

Butz's  figures  lumped  all  the  companies 
together,  however,  so  the  question  remained 
whether  Individual  companies  with  Inside 
information  did  speculate  In  this  way.  The 
department  has  so  far  refused  to  give  a 
company-by-oompany  breakdown  of  the 
subsidies  It  paid,  but  Democratic  Rep. 
Graham  Purcell  of  Texas  ordered  that  the 
breakdown  be  provided  this  week  to  hear- 
ings by  his  subcommittee  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  He  said  he  understood 
that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  Russian  busi- 
ness had  fallen  to  Pjamby's  Continental 
Grain  Co. 

Purcell's  hearings  may  answer  many  of 
the  questions  about  the  grain  deal.  Palmby 
has  volunteered  to  testify.  The  congressman 
has  demanded  the  text  of  the  Soviet  credit 
agreement,  which  the  Government  has 
sought  to  keep  secret. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  a  lot  of  politi- 
cal hay  to  be  made.  Democratic  Rep.  Ben- 
Jamm  Rosenthal  of  New  York  has  asked 
Congress'  General  Accounting  Office  to  find 
out  whether  the  big  grain  companies  made 
contributions  to  Nixon's  re-election  cam- 
paign. Others  have  pointed  to  the  "cozy" 
manner  in  which  grain  company  executives 
trade  Jobs  with  their  counterparts  in  Butz's 
department.  The  man  who  replaced  Palmby 
used  to  work  for  a  big  grain  company.  The 
assistant  to  Pulvermacher's  replacement  used 
to  hold  Pulvermacher's  new  position  with 
Bunge.  A  high  White  House  foreign-trade 
official  made  a  similar  Jimip  from  the  grain 
Industry  last  winter.  A  pleased  McGovem 
noted  last  week  that  he  had  hit  "a  real  sore 
point"  In  the  Nixon  Administration. 


[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Sept,  17.  19721 
Grain  Deal — After  the  Harvest.  Winofaix 
Pmonrs? 
Washington. — It  was  first  heard  In  mid- 
August,  the  charge  that  some  large  grain  ex- 
porters— Carglll,  Continental,   Btinge,   Cook, 
Drewfus,  Garnack — had  made  windfall  prof- 
Its  from  the  $760-mllUon  U.S.-Sovlet   grain 
deal  announced  by  President  Nixon  on  July  8. 
At  first  the  charge  didn't  make  much  more 
stir   here   than   a   breeze   riffling   a   rlpwnlng 
wheat  field.  It  came  into  Washington  from 
the  eMly-harvest  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas,  from  farmers  who  had  sold  their 
winter  wheat  In  July  at  about  $1 .32  a  bushel 
and  suddenly  discovered  In  mid-August  that 
their  brothers  farther  north,  or   neighbors 
who  had  not  sold  early-harvest  wheat,  were 
getting  considerably  more. 

Those  who  had  sold  early  complained  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  let  them 
down  by  not  Informing  them  of  the  probable 
size  of  the  Soviet  wheat  purchase  ( It  quickly 
mounted  to  400  million  bushels ) ,  with  its 
Inevitable  upward  pressure  on  wheat  prices. 
The  charge  took  on  a  new  force  and  dimen- 
sion In  the  first  week  of  September  when  It 
was  learned  that  between  Aug.  26  and  Sept. 
1.  under  an  unprecedented  arrangement  by 
the  department,  the  exporters  had  been 
granted  a  special  export  subsidy  of  47  cents 
a  bushel  on  280  million  bushels.  The  total 
came  to  $131.6  million,  and  critics  charged 
that  most  of  it  was  a  windfall  which  would 
come  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 


Moreover,  questions  were  raised  about  pos- 
sible violation  of  the  conflict  of  interest  law 
which  forbids  any  former  Government  em- 
ployee to  represent  anyone  other  than  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  a  matter 
m  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  and  in 
which  the  employe  had  participated  "per- 
sonally and  substantially"  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  basis  for  these  questions  was  the 
fact  that  Clarence  D.  Palmby.  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  International  Aflairs,  aiul 
Clifford  G.  Pulvermacher,  head  of  the  Ex- 
port Marketing  Service,  had  accompanied 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  to  Mos- 
cow in  April  for  the  Initial  negotiations  on 
credit  terms  for  the  wheat  sales,  and  then 
had  resigned  m  June — Mr.  Palmby  to  become 
vice  president  of  Continental,  and  Mr.  Pul- 
vermacher to  become  Washington  representa- 
tive of  Bunge, 

Last    week,    the    House    Subcommltee    on 
Livestock  and  Grains  held  hearings  on  the 
grain  deal,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
question  of  early  sales  and  the  special  sub- 
sidy and  with  Mr.  Butz  a  key  witness. 
early  sales 
Mr.  Butz  readily  conceded  that  some  farm- 
ers had  sold  in  July  at  $1.32.  He  said  he  was 
sympathetic  about  any  losses  as  a  result,  but 
Insisted    that    the    department    was    not    to 
blame.  It,  also,  had  been  astounded  by  the 
magnitude    of    the    Soviet    purchases.    The 
farmers,  he  said,  had  known  as  much  as  the 
department  or  the  exponers.  "We  gave  the 
public  notice  after  notice  sifter  notice  that 
the  grain  deal  was  down  the  road."  he  said. 
This     did     not     conrtnoe     Representative 
Graham  Purceil,  Democrat  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ptir- 
cell  cited  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  last 
Thursday  which  said  that  the  department 
had   suppreesed   in  mld-Augiist   a  report   by 
Its  economic  research  ser^'lce  which  revised 
sharply  downward  an  earlier  estimate  on  So- 
viet wheat  production  and  sharply  upward 
estimates  of  their  import  requirements.  Mr. 
Butz  explained  this  suppreeslon  by  saying  the 
report  was  based  on  a  cable  from  the  agri- 
culture attache  In  Moscow,  and  It  was  decided 
to  withhold  the  report  untu  a  "consensus  of 
opinion"  developed. 

SPECIAL    SUBSIDY 

To  make  United  States  wheat  competitive 
in  world  markets,  the  department  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  an  export  subsidy — called  an 
"equalization  payment"  to  exporters  amount- 
ing to  the  difference  between  the  price  they 
pay  to  American  farmers  from  whom  they 
purchase  the  wheat,  and  the  usually  lower 
world  market  price  at  which  they  set  it. 
The  last  three  years,  the  department  has 
been  trying,  by  its  subsidy,  to  maintain  a 
world  price  of  $1.63  to  $1.66  a  bushel.  It  had 
promised  the  exporters  in  the  Soviet  deal  a 
subsidy  based  on  $1.63. 

But  by  mid-August,  the  huge  Soviet  pur- 
chases had  driven  up  the  world  price  for 
wheat  proportionately  even  more  than  they 
had  driven  up  the  American  price  In  other 
words,  a  smaller  subsidy  than  previously 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  equalize  the 
two  prices.  And  the  department  decided  that 
it  would,  in  fact,  adjust  the  subsidy  to  the 
actual  difference  between  the  two  prices, 
rather  than  continue  to  base  it  on  the  now 
uiu-ealLstlc  $1.63. 

Thus  on  Aug.  25,  the  exporters  were  noti- 
fied that  they  would  be  given  a  week— untU 
Sept.  1 — to  register  completed  sales  agree- 
ments up  to  the  close  of  business  on  Aug  24 
for  a  subsidy  of  47  cents  representing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $1.63  base  and  the  then 
domestic  price  of  $2.10.  The  departments 
Justification  for  this  special  subsidy  was  the 
assumption  that  the  exporters  would  have  to 
pay  $2.10  a  bushel  to  cover  their  commit- 
ments and  would  lose  money — having  agreed 
to  sell  to  the  Russians  at  $1.63 — If  they  got 
only  a  subsidy  representing  the  difference  on 
Aug.  24  between  the  world  and  domestic 
price,  which  was  only  38  cents. 
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But  tbe  crlUcs  U«t  week  attaclted  this  ar- 
rangement, and  explanation,  on  two  grounds. 
On*  waa  the  contention  that  such  solicitude 
for  the  exporter*  waa  completely  unwarranted 
since  they  had  certainly  covered  moat  of  their 
sales  commitments  by  buying  wheat  In  July 
at  11  33  a  bushel,  and  thus  the  specUl  sub- 
sidy waa  an  additional  windfall. 

The  second  point  of  attack  was  a  thunder- 
bolt dropped  by  Representative  John  Melcher, 
Democrat  of  Montana.  He  asked  Mr.  Butz 
whether  Charles  W.  Pence,  an  ofacUl  In  the 
Export  Marketing  Service,  had  called  the  ex- 
porters some  hours  before  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Aug.  34  to  tell  them  that  the  change 
of  policy  was  Imminent  In  other  words,  gave 
them  time  to  rtish  through  sales  agreements 
before  the  close  of  busmess  that  day. 

Mr.  Butz  Initially  denied  that  any  call  had 
been  made.  Subsequently,  the  department  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  such  a  call  on 
Aug  24  but  It  contended  that  the  exporters 
could  not  have  benefitted  from  It  because 
they  were  told  "that  the  new  policy  would  be 
effective  retroactively  to  the  close  of  business 
of  the  previous  day.  Aug.  33." 

This  was  not.  however,  what  Mr.  Pence  had 
told  three  reporters.  Including  The  New  York 
Times,  and  Mr  Melcher  was  quick  to  point 
that  out.  The  subcommittee  ordered  Mr.  Butz 
to  produce  Mr.  Pence  for  questioning  to- 
morrow. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  17,  19721 
Wheat  Dollars,  and  a  Fiw  Favors 
The  more  the  Agriculture  Department  ex- 
plains   about    the    Russian    wheat   sale,    the 
deeper  and   more  disquieting   the  questions 
become.  Secretary  Butz's  evangelistic  enthu- 
siasm for  the  wheat  deal  U  not  contagious. 
This  massive  transaction  now  raises  several 
different  kinds  of  Issues.  First   there  Is  the 
pecuniary  scandal,   in   which   a  few  trading 
comoanles  made  large  profits  through  inside 
information  furnished  to  them  alone  by  the 
department.  Next  there  Is  the  faUure  of  Amer- 
ican trade  negotiating  strategy,  in  which  our 
government  was  misled  and  exploited  by  the 
Russians.  Thev  have  taken  us  on  a  gigantic 
hayrlde  that  will  cost  the  American  public 
some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  sub- 
sidles  and  higher  domestic  prices.  Finally,  as 
a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  we  have  given  the 
Russians  commercial  advantages  that  we  do 
not  apparently  offer  to  anyone  else.  It  Is  a 
gratuitous  affront  to  our  regular  and  reliable 
trading  partners. 

In  the  scandal,  a  new  element  has  now 
come  to  light.  On  Aug.  34.  the  department 
decided  that  the  export  subsidy  waa  finally 
getting  too  high  and  It  prepared  to  abandon 
Its  policy  of  matching  price  rises  with  sub- 
sidy rises.  Someone  at  the  top  level  of  the  de- 
partment told  a  lower  official  to  call  half  a 
dozen  major  traders  and  passed  on  the  mes- 
sage l>efore  the  market  closed  that  day.  Those 
whom  the  department  neglected  to  call  were, 
of  course,  the  others  who  deal  on  the  same 
market:  domestic  businesses  like  the  millers 
and  bakers,  the  grain  cooperatives,  the  farm- 
ers and.  If  Mr.  Buta  wlU  pardon  the  expr«8- 
slon.  the  general  public. 

The  generally  accepted  way  for  a  govern- 
ment agency  to  announce  a  change  of  policy 
Is  to  tell  the  news  services,  and  the  generally 
accepted  time  Is  after  the  close  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  department  Ignored  both  of  those 
rules. 

Whe»t  Is  bought  and  sold  on  a  speculative 
and  wildly  competitive  market  where  Inside 
Information  Is  readily  convertible  Into  cash. 
The  public  will  doubtless  hear  more  about  the 
content  of  these  phone  calls  when  Congress- 
man Purcell  of  Texas  continues  his  hearings 
on  Monday.  But  It  la  already  established  that 
the  department  waa  feeding  valuable  In- 
formation to  a  few  selected  middlemen,  to 
the  obvious  disadvantage  of  both  domestic 
buyers  and  the  wheat  farmera. 
Mor«  broadly.  th«  wheat  deal  mOIb  Into 


question  the  competence  ot  the  American 
negotiators  who  produced  this  bargam  for 
the  Russian  governmant.  The  Russians 
needed  to  buy  the  wheat  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  needed  to  seU  It,  but  they  toduced 
us  to  aheU  out  well  over  $100  million  In  sub- 
sidies to  entice  them.  This  aspect  of  the 
fiasco  deserves  particular  attention,  since  the 
administration  is  now  emtiarklng  upon  fur- 
ther trade  agreements  with  the  Russians.  In 
the  case  of  the  grain  sale,  it  appears  that  the 
people  at  the  top  of  the  department  did  not 
fully  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  reports  of 
crop  failure  from  our  enibassy  in  Moscow, 
and  the  data  from  the  weather  satellites. 
They  were  persuaded  that  the  Russians 
mainly  wanted  to  buy  feed  grain.  Instead. 
Russia  went  first  for  wheat  and  bought  one- 
fourth  of  the  American  crop  at  the  low  sub- 
sidized price. 

The  Agriculture  Department  attempts  to 
defend  the  subsidies  by  arguing  that  they  are 
essential  to  keep  our  wheat  competitive  with 
the  world  price.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
world  price  this  summer  waa  the  American 
selling  price.  No  other  nation  had  wheat  for 
sale  In  any  substantial  quantity.  This  truth 
Is  confirmed  by  the  recent  auanouncemant  of 
the  sale  of  American  wheat  to  China.  The 
Chinese  did  not  come  to  the  United  States 
to  buy  it.  They  went  to  a  French  trading 
company,  which  came  to  the  United  States 
only  after  it  waa  unable  to  buy  elsewhere.  Our 
sale  to  China  is  also  subeldlzed.  China,  in- 
cidentally, does  not  suffer  a  food  shortage.  It 
imports  wheat  because,  evidently.  It  wishes 
to  export  its  own  rice,  which  it  sells  at  a 
higher  price  to  earn  foreign  exchange. 

As  foreign  policy,  In  the  broad  sense,  the 
wheat  sales  are  characteristic  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  It  has  frequently  been  noted 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  much  more  solici- 
tous, and  much  more  successful,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  our  former  adversaries,  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese,  than  with  our  tradi- 
tional friends  and  allies.  In  grain  exports,  the 
contrast  In  our  treatment  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Japanese  Is  striking. 

ConCTCS.sman    Neal    Smith    of    Iowa    has 
pointed  out  that,  in  our  feed  grain  sales  to 
Russia  late  last  year,  the  United  States  gave 
the  Russians  better  term*  than  it  was  giving 
the  Japanese  at  that  time.  In  the  wheat  deal 
this  summer,  all  buyers  presumably  got  the 
same  price.  But  the  Agriculture  Department 
discriminated  In  another  manner.  It  held  the 
price  low  and  stable  while  the  Russians  were 
buying.  Now  that  they  have  bought  all  they 
want,  the  department  Is  letting  the  price  rise. 
Those  who  buy  steadily,  year  in  and  year  out. 
must  now  pay  more.  It  is  an  odd  way  to  treat 
the  Japanese  at  a  time  when  we  are  berating 
them  for  not  buying  more  American  products. 
Secretary  Butz  keeps  suggesting  that  this 
summer's  wheat  <=ale  opens  a  vast  new  mar- 
ket for  American  grain.  Russia  Is,  in  fact,  a 
very  erratic  customer.  Russia  grows  Its  wheat 
very  far   north,  where  the  weather  is  fierce 
and  the  crop  fluctuations  are  extreme.  In  a 
bad  year  like  this  one,  Russia  must  buy  heav- 
ily abroad.  In  a  normal  year,  they  buy  much 
less.  In  a  very  good  year,  they  put  wheat  on 
the    world    market    to    compete    with    o\irs. 
Japan,   on  the   other  hand,  buys   American 
wheat  at  a  constant  rate  and  la.  In  any  nor- 
mal year,  by  far  our  biggest  customer  for  it. 
Yet  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  Russians  that 
we  bend  the  structure  of  our  subsidies. 


As  you  know,  Arkansas  is  the  nation's  lead- 
ing poultry  producing  state,  and  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  Industry  la  vital  to  the  state's  econ- 
omy. The  Industry  has  historically  operated 
on  a  very  narrow  margin.  Since  feed  costs  ac- 
count for  over  sixty  percent  of  the  cost  of 
producing  a  pound  of  poultry  meat,  any  in- 
crease  In  the  cost  of  grain  becomes  algnif. 
leant.  In  late  June  and  early  July,  the  De- 
cember  com  futures  were  trading  in  the  low 
$1.30-91.23  per  bushel  range.  Based  on  crop 
reports,  carryover  estimates,  etc  ,  we  would 
normally  expect  the  futures  to  trade  in  a 
fairly  narrow  range  until  harvest  time  ap- 
proaches, then  we  would  expect  the  Decem- 
ber option  to  drift  lower,  depending  on  the 
condition  of  the  crop. 

The  recent  exporting  of  huge  volumes  of 
com  and  wheat  has  caused  the  price  of  both 
wheat  and  corn  to  skyrocket.  December  com 
futures  are  now  trading  In  the  $1.37  per 
bushel  range.  This  has  got  to  ultimately  cost 
the  American  consumer,  whether  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  a  pound  of  meat  or 
in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  A  ten  cent  rise 
in  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn  results  In  a 
2.75 ?o  rise  in  the  cost  of  feed  for  poultry. 
The  Increase  would  be  greater  for  beef  or 
pork,  since  chickens  are  more  efficient  con- 
vertors  of  feed  to  meat  than  either  cattle  or 
hogs. 

Our  best  estimates  now  are  that  com  will 
cost  our  Company  fiiteen  cents  per  bushel 
more  in  1973  than  It  cost  In  1972  because 
of  the  exporting  of  our  feed  grains.  This 
fiiteen  cent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  grain  alone 
represents  a  rise  in  our  feed  cost  of  $2.25  mil- 
lion dollars.  We  can't  afford  these  kind  of 
cost  increases  and  continue  to  remain  a 
viable,  growing  company  unless  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  pays  more  for  the  finished 
product  at  the  market  place. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Ttson. 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 


Trsorr's  Foods.  Inc., 
Springdale .  Ark.,  September  12,  1972. 
Hon.  J.  William  FmjffBicHT. 
U.S.  Senator.  j 

Senate  Office  Building.  } 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAK  Bill  :  With  reference  to  our  conversa- 
tion concerning  the  recent  exporting  of  corn 
and  wheat  and  the  Impact  that  this  has  had 
on  the  poultry  business  In  Arkansas.  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following  comments. 


ANOTHER  INSTANCE  OF  THE  HARD 
SELLING  OF  THE  PENTAGON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  at  hand  another  instance  of  hard 
selling  of  the  Pentagon.  A  film  called 
"Only  the  Strong" — purporting  to  show 
that  the  U.S.  defenses  are  in  a  sorry 
state — is  being  sho'wn  now  on  a  number 
of  television  stations. 

I  am  trying  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Pentagon  supports  this  film  ven- 
ture. Although  the  Pentagon  claims  no 
involvement  in  the  film,  two  active-duty 
generals  are  featured  with  their  claims 
that  U.S.  defenses  are  declining  as  the 
Soviet  Union  becomes  more  menacing. 

As  the  nim  takes  almost  no  notice  of 
the  SALT  treaty  and  agreement  signed 
in  Moscow,  it  is  basically  imrelated  to 
current  realities.  Of  course,  the  dem- 
onstrated ability  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  agree  on  arms 
limitations  would  not  support  the  pur- 
pose of  this  film— the  stirring-up  of 
citizens  to  seek  more  defense  spending. 

The  film — a  tremendously  one-sided 
affair — shows,  I  am  informed,  Soviet 
weapon  after  weapon,  and  is  filled  with 
explosions,  ominous  music,  and  sten- 
torian commentary.  Footage  that  would 
show  American  military  strength  Is  not 
included.  The  film  well  may  disturb 
many  who  are  not  well-versed  in  arms 
affairs.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  some  clever  filmmaker  to  pro- 
duce a  film  about  American  military 
strength  that  would  scare  Russian  citi- 
zens. At  this  very  difficult  jimcture  in 


EMt-West  relations,  however,  with  both 
^i  overly  armed  as  it  is.  there  seems 
no  vaJue  to  scaring  citizens  on  either 

^^^e  theme  of  the  film  is  a  need  for 
n^  superiority,  not  the  sufficiency  or 
SiSiUty  that  is  stated  national  policy^ 
n  wTare  to  be  subjected  to  propaganda 
L  spending  to  achieve  so-called  supe- 
Hori»    It  seems  to  me  extremely  un- 
S't  that  the  other  side  of  these  is- 
cMM  be  made  available. 
'  Adm    Gene  R.  LaRocque,  retired,  of 
tht Center  for  Defense  Information,  and 
WUuS  C.  Poster,  formerly  Director  of 
H^e   Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
aUhcv   have  written  television  stations 
oototing  out  their  obligation  under  the 
faSiess  doctrine  to  give  opposmg  view- 
tSnts  At  the  same  time.  Admiral  1a- 
S^que  and  Mr.  Foster  have  been  perti- 
nent rebuttal  to  some  of  the  issues  raised 
the  film  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
their  letter  to  the  stations  and  a  letter 
being  distributed  widely  by  retired  Gen. 
Bruce  HoUoway  in  support  of  the  film. 
General    HoUoway    participated    in    an 
interview  in  the  film  while  still  on  duty 
as  Commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Corn- 
There  being  no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

THE   Arms   Control    Association, 
Center  for   Defense    Informa- 


Auguat  28.  1972. 
Dear  Station   Manager:    This  letter  con- 
cerns the  Fairness  Doctrine. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  In- 
stitute for  American  Strategy  has  recently 
offered  to  television  atatlons  throughout  the 
country  for  prime  time  ahowing,  a  27-min- 
ute  color  film  entitled  "Only  the  Strong." 
The  film  already  has  been  broadcast  In  a 
number  of  cities. 

The  film  deals  with  a  highly  controversial 
issue  of  major  public  Importance:  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  related  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  balance  la  maintained 
through  arms  llmltatlona  or  more  mUltary 
spending  as  the  proper  route  to  national 
security.  This  issue  la  particularly  contro- 
versial at  this  time,  when  the  SALT  agree- 
ment is  still  under  Congressional  considera- 
Uon  and  new  SALT  negotiations  are  about 
to  begin. 

The  Arms  Control  Association  Is  a  non- 
partisan, nongovernmental  national  mem- 
bership organization  dedicated  to  promoting 
public  understanding  of  effective  policies 
and  programs  in  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. Its  Board  of  Directors  in- 
cludes many  of  the  nation's  principal  au- 
thorities on  arms  control  and  national  secur- 
ity, many  of  whom  have  served  In  high  posi- 
tions in  the  Departments  of  State  and  of  De- 
!enae,  the  C.IJi..  and  the  Anna  Control  and 
Dtaennament  Agency.  Its  chairman,  William 
C.  Poster,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, was  the  first  director  of  the  United 
States  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  la  the  government  agency 
charged  with  formulating  and  negotiating 
United  States  arma  control  policies. 

The  Center  for  Defense  Information  works 
to  increase  informed  public  opinion  on  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  commitments.  Its 
director  ia  Rear  Admiral  Oene  R.  La  Bocque 
(TON,  Retired) ,  and  Its  staff  includes  former 
defense  and  Intelligence  experts  on  military 
budgeting,     weapons     systems,     operatioiis 
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analysis,  and  planning  of  military  foroe 
structure*.  The  two  organizations  i  spresent 
a  breadth  and  a  depth  of  expertise  In  mili- 
tary tLXuX  arms  control  policy  almost  without 
parallel  outside  the  government. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  film  "Only  the 
Strong,"  provides  a  biased,  one-sided  view  of 
the  International  security  situation  which 
groesly  exaggerates  the  military  capabUltles 
and  Intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
wrongly  depicts  the  United  States  In  a  posi- 
tion of  military  weakness  and  decreasing  se- 
curity. 

»  Among  the  controversial  issues  of  pubUc 
Importance  on  which  this  film  presents  only 
one  point  of  view  are: 

1.  The  film  suggests  that  only  through 
more  armaments  can  security  be  attained; 
no  case  Is  made  for  arms  control  as  a  viable 
alternative. 

2.  The  film  purports  to  show  the  balance 
of  forces  between  the  Soviet  UtUon  and  the 
United  States.  However,  It  shows  virtually 
nothing  of  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  almost  no  counter- 
part scenes  of  U.S.  military  power  to  match 
the  many  clips  of  Soviet  weapons,  and  none 
showing  the  modernization  and  extensive 
qualitative  improvement  of  U.S.  forces  of  re- 
cent years.  The  only  point  made — an  er- 
roneous one — about  U.S.  military  strength 
is  that  it  Is  "Standing  still."  and  that  it  once 
was  strong  enough  to  allow  the  U.S.  to  Im- 
pose Its  will  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  The  case  for  "superiority"  is  the  only 
one  made.  There  la  no  recognition  that 
mutual  deterrence  is  a  stable  situation,  and 
that  the  quest  for  superiority  has  proven 
to  be  fruitless,  leading  only  to  a  continuing 
arms  race  at  increasingly  greater  cost,  and 
with  perpetuaUy  decreasing  security  for 
everyone. 

4.  The  film  implies  that  the  United  States 
is  at  a  disadvantage  because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  certain  kinds  of  weapons  and  the  United 
States  does  not.  Clearly  we  made  conscious 
decisions  to  develop  some  weapons  and  not 
to  develop  others;  the  generals  and  other 
former  government  officials  shown  in  the 
film  should  be  asked  why  we  did  not  imitate 
the  Russians  in  developing  an  SS-9,  or  buUd- 
ing  landmobUe  missiles,  or  huge  air  defense 
systems.  They  would  no  doubt  be  able  to 
provide  good  reasons  why  we  chose  not  to 
emulate  the  Soviets'  mistakee,  and  developed 
other  weckpona  instead. 

5.  The  general  might  also  have  been  asked 
about  Soviet  weaknesses;  for  example,  can  the 
United  States  bombers  get  through  Soviet 
air  defenses?  Can  the  U.S.  mlssUes  get 
through  Soviet  ABM's?  The  answer  to  both 
would  undoubtedly  be  yes. 

In  addition  to  presenting  only  one  side  of 
a  number  of  controversial  issues  of  public 
importance,  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
film  la  seriously  misleading.  For  example: 

1.  The  film  s\igge6t8  that  the  United  States 
has  been  standing  still  in  its  weapons  pro- 
grams whUe  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  forg- 
ing ahead.  It  completely  ignores  the  United 
States'  qualitative  Improvements  to  existing 
weapons  systems,  whereby  the  U.S.  la  steadily 
Increaalng  its  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  In 
deliverable  nuclear  warheads,  the  most  sig- 
nificant measure  of  relative  nuclear  weapons 
strength.  The  term  MIRV — the  multiple,  in- 
dependently targetable  reeentry  vehicle — Is 
not  even  mentioned,  although  this  weapon, 
which  the  United  States  has  In  abundance, 
and  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  even 
tested,  la  the  single  most  Important  (and 
potentially  most  destabilizing)  new  weapons 
development  of  the  past  decade. 

2.  Against  a  voice-over  narration  describing 
modern  Soviet  weapons  of  great  power  and 
sophistication,  the  film  shows  some  obsolete 
Soviet  weapons,  ascribes  characteristics  to 
others  that  they  do  not  remotely  poeeees,  and 


shows  some  objects  that  are  not  weapons  at 
all.  WhUe  the  narrator  is  deecrtblng  Soviet 
nuclear    mlsslle-launchlng    submarlnee,    for 
instance,  the  fUm  is  showing  dlesel -powered 
attack  submarines.  WhUe  the  narrator  de- 
scribes Soviet  air  and  mlaaUe  defenses,  the 
film     shows     an     imposing-looking     spaoe- 
tracking  radar;  while  he  dlscuaaea  the  Soviet 
nuclear  advantage,"  the  film  is  showing  a 
■Vostok"    manned    space    capsule    (like    the 
U.S.  Apollo  I ;  when  he  describes  the  'Foxbat" 
MIG-23    "Interceptor."    the    film    depicts    a 
■Flogger"  experimental  plane,  instead.   iThe 
MIG-23  is  a  reconnaissance  plane.  The  U.S. 
SR^7l  is  its  counterpart.)  A  plane  Identified 
as    "Backfire"    is   equated    to    the    projected 
U.S.  B-1  bomber,  when  in  fskct  it  more  nearly 
resembles  the  already  operational   UB.  FB- 
111.  The  Backfire  U  at  this  stage  purely  ex- 
perimental . 

A  narrator  describes  the  awesome  power 
of  the  Soviet  Navy's  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles, while  on-screen  small  aurface-to-alr 
missiles  are  shovra  firing.  The  firing  sequence 
is  followed  by  a  huge  geyser  of  water,  sug- 
gesting that  a  s  jrfBce-x>-surface  missUe  has 
'ust  hit  its  target. 

3.  The  narration  repeatedly  Includes  mis- 
leading numerical  comparisons.  For  example, 
the  narrator  declares  that  the  Soviet  Union 
possesses  840  medium  and  heavy  bombers 
to  the  United  States'  470  medium  and  heavy 
bombers;  in  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  has  only 
140  heavy  bombers  capable  of  reaching  the 
United  States,  compared  to  a  U.S.  fieet  of 
457  heavy  bombers,  475  Europe-based  fighter- 
bombers  and  144  carrier-based  naval  fighter- 
bombers,  all  capable  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons  on  Soviet  targets. 

4.  A  U.S.  Air  Force  general  decries  the  re- 
duction in  U.S.  air  defense  capabUltlee  but 
falls  to  note  that  this  reduction  has  been 
intentionally  brought  about  because  in  the 
missile/ nuclear  age  bomber  defense  is  not 
much  use. 

5.  Nowhere  in  the  film  Is  there  a  discus- 
sion of  overkill  (though  the  term  is  applied 
erroneously  to  the  concept  of  deterrence). 
In  fact,  the  primary  lesson  of  the  arms  race 
and  the  dominant  fact  of  the  present  situ- 
ation Is  not  that  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union 
are  "ahead"  or  "behind"  but  rather  that  both 
possess  so  much  nuclear  firepower  beyond 
any  rational  need  for  deterrence  that  nu- 
merical comparisons  are  meaningless.  The 
lesson  of  this  overweight  is  not  to  try  to 
"catch  up"  but  rather  to  slow  down,  and 
that  arms  control  and  negotiated  reductions 
are  the  road  to  more  security.  Further  arms 
racing  Is  the  road  away  from  It. 

6.  Although  the  film  in  no  way  purports 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  United  States 
government,  there  Is  clearly  sufficient  In- 
volvement to  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  independence  of  the  views  and  Judg- 
ments expressed.  Two  active  duty  Air  Force 
generals  are  Interviewed  In  the  film  to  sup- 
port Its  thesis.  (A  recent  letter  promoting 
the  film  and  signed  by  now  retired  General 
HoUoway.  who  appears  in  the  film  whUe  on 
active  duty,  makes  clear  that  his  appearance 
was  "with"  Department  of  Defense  approval, 
of  course")  The  film  credits  indicate  that  the 
Air  Force  provided  some.  If  not  aU.  of  the 
Soviet  footage. 

On  each  of  the  foregotog  Issues  there  are 
a  number  of  contrasting  viewpoints  which 
deserve  to  be  heard.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  Fairness  Doctrine  re- 
quires balanced  programming.  We  therefore 
urge  that  you  carefully  scrutinize  the  film 
before  you  decide  to  show  It. 

If  thereafter  you  plan  to  show  It  or  If 
you  have  already  done  so,  we  think  you 
should  indicate  to  us  your  wUllngneas  to 
present  an  opposing  point  of  view.  We  stand 
ready  to  provide  you  with  data,  information. 
»nd  persons  to  present  an  informed  and  re- 
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rooMlble  »lt«rn»tJve  po«ltlon.  We  "«  'Ul  ng 
tTpre-nt  theae  view.  Unm*dl«t*ly  following 
the  showing  of  •Only  the  Strong,  prefer- 
ably in  the  same  time  segment,  or  at  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter. 
We  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Wn-LIAM  C    FOSTKK. 

Chairman.  The  Arm»  Control  Association. 
Oenz  La  Rocqux. 
Rear    Admiral.    VSS    {Ret)     Director. 
Center  for  Defense  Information. 

Wabhinoton,  DC. 

August  19.1972 
— :  Several  friends  have  suggest- 


Dear 


ed  that  I  write  you  about  a  remarkable  ed- 
ucational project  now  underway  to  warn  all 
Amertcans'^biut  the  growing  Soviet  military 

'"^'JiTcommander-ln-Chlef  of  the  Strategic 
Air  command  from  1968  until  I  retired  four 
months  ago,  I  saw  the  tremendous  momen- 
tum of  the  Soviet  build-up  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons For  this  reason.  1  was  dismayed  that 
the  TV  networks  did  not  report  on  the  de- 
tailed Statement  by  seven  members  of  the 
Presidents  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  con- 
cerning the  alarming  shift  In  the  balance  of 
military  power.  »   t   k* 

ThU  deeply  concerns  me  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  military  build-up  poses 
the  most  serious  threat  the  United  States 
has  ever  faced!  The  gravity  of  this  should 
be  seU-evldent  to  all  Americans  If  they  have 
the  facts  presented  In  a  way  they  could 
clearly  xinderstand. 

The  American  people  especially  need  the 
facts  right  now  because  as  voters  they  must 
decide  whether  Presidential  Candidate  Mc- 
Oovern  Is  right  In  his  plan  to  cut  sharply 
the  defense  budget. 

The  only  way  to  reach  all  the  Amerl^ 
people  in  a  short  time  Is  by  television.  T^U 
la  why  I  am  writing  to  you  about  ONLY  Tra: 
STRONG,  an  outstanding  documentary  film 
produced  for  TV  by  the  Institute  for  Ameri- 
can Strategy.  ,       ,     . 

ONLY  THE  STRONG  features  color  foot- 
age comparing  Russian  and  American  nucle- 
ar weapons  In  action.  In  37  minutes  It  does  a 
remarkably  good  Job  of  holding  the  viewer  s 
attention  and  explaining  the  facts  about  the 
shUtmg  balance  of  military  power.  You  will 
note  in  the  enclosed  brochure  that  I  par- 
ticipated In  the  film  while  I  was  at  SAC 
(with  Department  of  Defense   approval,  of 

"""i^cently  asked  why  ONLY  THE  STRONG 
had  not  been  shown  on  network  TV,  and 
found  that  the  Institute  has  tried  to  buy 
a  half -hour  of  network  prime  time  from  each 
of  the  three  networks.  While  the  networks 
said  that  the  docxunentary  was  well  pro- 
duced  they  declined  to  sell  the  time 

So   the  Institute  is  instead  making  a  big 
effort  to  reach  all  Americans  through  local 

TV  stations.  

The  goal  is  to  show  ONLY  THE  STRONG 
five  Umes  in  every  TV  market!  This  would 
cost  over  •aOO.OOO  If  the  Institute  had  to  buy 
all  the  time.  But.  the  cost  will  be  less  be- 
cause the  program  Is  so  good  that  many  ma- 
jor TV  stations  in  cities  such  as  New  York, 
Norfolk,  and  Detroit  are  showing  It  as  a 
public  service— mostly  on  prime  time.  In 
some  cases,  companies  sponsor  It — e.g.  two 
newspapers  are  sponaorlng  and  promoting  It 

In  their  cities.  

In  St  Louis,  three  different  TV  stations 
have  shown  It  on  prime  time  paid  for  by 
contributions  from  Mlssourlans. 

This,  however.  Is  only  a  start  which  proves 
that  It  can  be  done.  To  complete  this  proj- 
ect, the  Institute  needs  your  help  by: 

1.  Contributing  money  for  both  air  time 
and  promotion. 

a  Urging  TV  stations,  advertiser*,  and  ad 
agenclee  to  show  ONLY  THE  STRONG  sev- 
eral times. 

3.  Renting  or  buying  the  film  to  show  to 
clubs,  employees,  schools  and  churches. 


A  good  friend  has  Jujt  promised  a^n- 
trlbutlon  of  •100,000  toward  getting  ONLY 
THE  STRONG  on  the  air  If  you  and  I  and 
others  will  match  It.  This  means  that  each 
dollar  we  contribute  will  be  worth  two;  and 
It  Is  fully  deductible. 

I  know  of  no  more  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion you  could  make  for  the   well-being  of 
the  United  States  '.f  America. 
Sincerely, 

BaUCI   K.   HOLLOWAY, 

General,  USAF  [Ret.). 

PB  I've  enclosed  a  reply  card  and  envelope 
for  your  convenience  In  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  get  this  program  on  the  ^^^ 

Here's  what  a  half-hour  of  prime  time  TV 
costs  in  the  Loe  Angeles  market:  KNBC, 
S;  KABC.  •3200,  KNXT.  •3150;  KCOP. 
^2000;  KTLA.  JlQOO;  KHJ,  »1800;  KTTV. 
$1800. 


General  Bruce  K.  HoUoway,  UOl  nth 
Street    N.W..   Washington.    D.C    20036 

DiAR  Oia^EKAi.  HoLLOvVAy :  I  am  responding 
to  your  most  urgent  letter  asking  me  to  help 
get  ONLY  THE  STRONG  on  TV  nationally 
with  my  deductible  contribution  of  • 

(Please  make  check  payable  to  T^e  In- 
stitute for  American  Strategy,  a  pubUcally 
supported  tax-exempt  educational  Institu- 
tion.) 


i 


Name   

Address   • 

City State Zip 

□I'd  like  to  rent  only  the  strong  at  the 
contributor  discount  price  of  ^20.00  (reg. 
orlce  •42.00)  for  one  day's  showing.  I  wUl 
need  It  on  (date).  Please  ask  the  In- 
stitute to  bill  me  for  the  rental. 

□I'd  like  to  buy  only  the  strong  at  the 
contributor  discount  price  of  $198.75  (reg. 
price  $265.00) .  Ask  the  Institute  to  bUl  me. 
1  understand  I  can  send  the  fllm  back  w  th- 
out  paying  If  I  don't  agree  with  you  that  It  is 

^□Yes  I'U  encourage  the  local  TV  stations, 
ad  agencies,  and/or  possible  sponsors  to  show 

th©  fllm.  ... 

Note.— contributors  of  »100  or  more  will 
be  prominently  listed  on  the  "Roll  Call  of 
Sponsors"  In  the  Institute's  main  office. 

Contributors  of  •SOO  or  $1,000  or  more  wll 
be  listed  on  a  plaque  as  "Patrons"  and  wlU 
be  mentioned  In  the  newsletter  (unless  they  d 
prefer  not  to  appear  in  the  newsletter ) . 

All  contributors  of  •IS  or  more  wUl  receive 
the  Institute's  monthly  newsletter  to  keep 
them  up  to  date  ($3.00  of  each  contribution 
covers  the  annual  subscription). 


Only  Tks  Stbono 
It  U  now  ominously  clear  that  there  has 
been  a  significant  shift  In  the  balance  of 
mUltary  power  in  the  world.  After  a  decade 
of  expansion  and  modernization  of  Its 
strategic  forces,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
only  caught  up  to  the  United  States  but  has 
passed  us.  Moreover,  the  Russians  show  no 
signs  of  slowing  their  arms  buUd-up. 

In  the  op m Ion  of  many  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans this  constitutes  the  most  serious  threat 
in  our  history— and  makes  ovir  national  de- 
fense the  overriding  Issue  of  today.  Many 
other  Americans— including  a  few  outspoken 
leaders  In  Congress  disagree.  They  discount 
the  threat,  and  are  pushing  for  further  re- 
ductions In  our  defense  budget. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  en- 
titled to  his  own  opinion.  He  also  has  a  right 
to  the  facts— and  that's  the  objective  of  this 
new  27 -minute  motion  picture:  to  let  the 
American  People  know  exactly  where  we 
stand  today. 

"Only  the  Strong"  documents  and  graphl- 
caUy  compares  the  Tarlous  weapon  systems 
of  the  two  superpowers.  Dramatic  film  foot- 
age shot  inside  the  Soviet  Union  by  Soviet 
camera  crews  shows  Russia's  strategic  might. 
Experts  like  famed  physicist  Dr.  Edward 
TeUer.  SAC  Chief  General  Bruce  HoUoway. 


and   others   give   their  v1«wb  In   Intervlewi 
filmed  exclusively  for  "Only  the  Strong." 

This  Is  a  film  every  Anjerlcan  should  ■•• 
and  think  about.  It  Is  oux  hope  that  publlc- 
mlnded  television  stations  and  groups  acroM 
the  country  will  help  give  it  the  widest  possi- 
ble circulation.  Only  an  Informed  America 
can  make  the  kind  of  decisions  that  will  b* 
called  for  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Levine,  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  written  a  comprehensive 
article  on  the  producer  of  this  film,  the 
Institute  for  American  Strategy  and  its 
brother  organization,  the  American  Se- 
curity Council.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Levine's  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cold-War  Warriors 
(By  Richard  J.  Levlne) 
CvLT^PtR.  Va. — The  Kremlin  Is  keeping  a 
war>-  eye  on  this  small,  quiet  town  In  the 
Virginia  farm  and  horse-breeding  country. 

In  the  eyes  of  Pravda,  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper,  nothing  less  sinister  than 
"the  sUth  wing  of  the  Pentagon'  lurks  here 
on  quiet  North  Main  Street,  sandwiched  be- 
tween a  savings  and  loan  and  a  clothing 
store.  It's  the  storefront  headquarters  of 
the  American  Security  Council,  a  hawkish, 
fervenUy  antl-Communiat  organization  ded- 
icated to  U.S.  "Victory"  In  the  cold  war  and 
to   strengthening   the    nation's   military  de- 
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Pravdas  displeasure  is  Just  fine  with  the 
council,  which  has  parlayed  Its  antlcommu- 
nlsm  Into  a  thriving  operation.  Founded  In 
1955  as  a  small,  business-financed  research 
and  education  organization  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  "internal  Conununlst 
threat,"  It  has  mushroomed  into  a  formid- 
able  national   pressure  group. 

Today,  the  council  claims  135.000  indi- 
vidual contributors  and  1.500  corporate  mem- 
bers (most  of  which.  It  says,  don't  buUd 
weapons).  It  estimates  Its  annual  Income 
at  $1.4  million.  It  maintains  close  ties  to 
certain  congressional  committees,  and  three 
retired  chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff— Generals  Nathan  Twining,  Lyman 
Lemnltzer  and  Earle  Wheeler— serve  as  co- 
chairmen  of  Its  national  strategy  committee. 

OUTGUNNXD    BY    MOSCOW? 

Now  even  as  President  Nixon  reaches  for 
detente  with  Moscow  and  Peking,  the  councu 
is  pursuing  Its  most  ambitious  public-rela- 
tions campaign  yet.  It  alms  to  convince 
Americans  that  the  U.S.  has  fallen  danger- 
ously behind  the  Soviet  Union  In  nuclew 
weaponry.  Convinced  that  peace  Is  assurea 
only  If  the  U.S.  regains— and  then  reUlns- 
"clear  military  superiority,"  the  councils 
president,   50-year-old   John   M.   Plsher.  v- 

"We  no  longer  have  the  capacity  to  put  & 
gun  on  them  (the  Soviets)  because  we  nna 
they  have  two  guns  on  us."  ,j.„,., 

WhUe  the  council  hailed  the  Presidents 
decision  to  mine  North  Vietnam's  POTta  u 
"courageous,"  It  takes  a  dark  view  of  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  he 
brought  back  from  the  Moscow  sumnur 

The  council's  national  strategy  committee 
is  still  making  a  formal,  detailed  analysis  w 
the  arms-control  pact,  but  Mr.  FlsherhM 
already  made  up  his  mind.  He  sees  the  ag«e^ 
ment  as  an  "enormous  victory  '0''^*'^*"^ 
Governs"  in  Congress,  and  he  feels  It  freew 
the  U.S.  in  a  position  of  nuclear  l'if"J<^^ 
RecenUy  the  council  president  wrote  n» 
members  urging  them,  by  toP"c»"°°'  " 
work  for  the  defeat  of  the  agreement  m  tne 
Senate  through  a  letter-writing  c»°f  »^. 
He  calls  the  accord  a  triumph  for  the  po« 
erful    antldefense    lobby"    and    warns  th« 


,.xn«rlca  Is  in  dangw."  As  a  realist,  however 
j^X^w  seee  little  proepect  that  the  Senate 
i^i  fSjow  his  adTlce;  he  would  be  satisfied 
tf"  it  would  simply  register  -reservations" 
jj)out  the  arms  accord. 

A    TB*IX-IT»ON0KD    CAMPAIGN 

To  beam  Its  controversial  views  to  the  pub- 
iw  the  councU  works  closely  with  an  outfit 
^ned  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy. 
?S.  institute,  also  headed  by  Mr.  Ptoher. 
^ns  office  space,  maU  facilities  and  many 
^trlbutors  wltii  the  oouncU.  On  an  Iso- 
i«d  estate  near  here,  the  Institute  has  start- 
^  building  a  "Cold  War  College"  to  train 
iMders  for  the  batOe  against  communism. 
The  three -pronged  campaign  of  the  council 
md  the  instttute  consists  of: 

Production  of  a  slickly  profes^'.^nal.  27- 
minute  television  fllm  that  focufcs  on  the  So- 
rtet  strategic  weapons  buildup.  Entitled 
••only  the  Strong,"  the  color  fllm  was  writ- 
ten and  directed  by  Harry  Treleaven,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  TV  adviser  during  the  1968 
campaign  It  Is  buUt  around  chilling  footage 
of  RussUn  weapons,  and  though  the  Institute 
hasnt  been  able  to  get  national  network  time 
to  allow  ii  the  film  has  made  about  30  local 
television  appearances,  including  airings  In 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis.  The  Institute 
hopes  for  five  showings  In  each  of  211  local 
television  markets. 

Compilation  of  a  national  security  voting 
Index,  rating  all  535  members  of  Congress  ac- 
cording to  their  stands  on  defense  Issues.  The 
councU  bUls  Itself  as  "nonpartisan,"  but  It 
knows  whom  It  doesn't  like— mostly  liberal 
Democrats.  In  a  letter  soliciting  money  to 
prepare  and  publicize  the  Index,  Mr.  Plsher 
says;  "Many  voters  aren't  aware  of  how  some 
Senators  such  as  Kennedy,  Muskle,  Hum- 
phrey and  McGovern  and  others  have  taken 
positions  on  national  security  matters  which 
weaken  America's  defense  against  '•jmmu- 
nlsm."  Over  three  million  of  t>-.^se  letters 
have  already  gone  Into  the  mall,  and  the 
council  plans  to  send  out  a  million  more. 
Thus  far,  well  over  $500,000  has  been  col- 
lected, they  say. 

Mall  distribution  of  up  to  seven  million 
brochures  reprinting  a  statement  by  seven 
of  14  members  of  President  Nixon's  civilian 
blue-ribbon  panel  appointed  to  review  na- 
tional defense.  The  statement  warns  that  the 
nuclear  balance  of  power  It  "shifting  .  .  . 
against  the  U.S.  and  In  favor  of  the  Soviet 
Union, "  declaring:  "Among  the  great  nations, 
only  the  strong  survive."  Recipients  are  also 
asked  for  donations. 


GENERALS  TO  JANITORS 

The  council  started  using  direct-mail  cam- 
paigns In  1969,  when  It  distributed  one  mil- 
lion pieces  of  literature  stating  the  case  for 
building  the  antlballlstlc  mlssUe  defense  sys- 
tem, and  also  soliciting  money.  Today  It  uses 
an  array  of  mailing  lists  to  Identify  likely 
targets  for  Its  broadsides  (the  lists  Include 
Standard  &  Poor's  register  of  directors.  Epi- 
lepsy Foundation  contributors.  Fortune  mag- 
azine subscribers  and  member'  of  leading 
country  and  yachting  clubs) .  Then  It  sends 
out  the  tracts  to  everyone  from  military  of- 
ficers to  Janitors  and  housewives  from  an 
automated  mallroom  that  can  chum  out 
200.000  pieces  a  day. 

The  mall  campaigns  supplement  the  coun- 
cil's regular  channels  of  communication.  It 
publishes  a  twice -monthly  Washington  Re- 
port Newsletter  (circulation  75,000)  that 
analyzes  national  security  Issues;  a  recent 
copy  warned  that  the  President's  China  trip 
lengthened  "the  odds  against  the  ultimate 
sun-lval  of  free  societies."  It  &iso  produces  a 
dally  3 ^-minute  radio  program  carried  by 
SSO  sutlons  in  such  diverse  cities  as  Window 
Bock,  Ariz.,  and  Washington,  D.C,  as  well  aa 
a  dally  Spanish-language  radio  pn^r^m  that 
reaches  as  far  as  Ecuador,  Urugitay,  Bolivia 
and  Argentina. 
AU  this  activity   upaets   more   than   the 


Kremlin.  It  also  rUos  many  liberal  organiza- 
tions working  to  reduce  mUltary  apendlng. 

Sandford  Persons,  executive  director  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law, 
a  group  of  132  Democratic  and  Republican 
legtelatore  that  has  been  attacked  by  tir.e 
council,  news  the  councU  as  a  "holdover  torm 
the  cold  war."  And  Sanford  Gottlieb,  e»cu- 
tlve  director  of  SANE,  the  antiwar  gro«p,  be- 
lieves the  council  repreeente  the  "nnetitu- 
tlonallzed  establishment  hawks  with  vary 
close  tics  to  the  mUltary-lnduatrlal  com- 
plex." 

Recently,  an  article  In  The  Nation,  a  liberal 
magazine  of  political  comment,  declared  that 
If  the   American  Security  Council   "doesn't 
constitute  the  heart  of  the  mUltary-lndus- 
trlal  complex.  It  U  unquestionably  the  ioul." 
"We're  not  warmongers, "  responds  a  coun- 
cil spokesman,  accustomed  to  such  criticism. 
"Our  objective  Is  to  insure  an  adequate  de- 
fense. We  Just  don't  want  to  get  behind  the 
Soviets."  Mr.  nsher  denies  that  the  councU  U 
a  front  for  the  mUltary-lndustrlal  complex. 
In  fact,  he  wishes  more  defense  contractors 
were  members;   as  It  is,  he  says,  only  •29.000 
of  the  councils  •l.A  mUllon  Income  comes 
from  corporations  involved  In  defense  work. 
I A  partial  list  of  active  corporate  members, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Fisher.  Includes  Lumbermens 
Mutual    Casualty    Co.,    McDonneU    Douglas 
Corp..  General  Electric  Co..  Motorola,  Inc.,  Jo- 
seph K.  Seagram  &  Sons  Inc.  and  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.) 

Mr.  fisher,  the  driving  force  and  dominant 
personality  In  both  the  councU  and  the  insti- 
tute. Is  keeiily  a-vare  that  both  organizations 
could  be  badly  damaged  If  thev  were  labeled 
as  "right-wing"  or  "extremist.'  To  avoid  this, 
both  carefully  refrain  from  engaging  in  per- 
sonal attacks  on  public  offlcUls  or  Impugning 
their  patriotism  and  loyalty. 

Mr.  Fisher  says  he  personally  doesn't  "sup- 
port or  endorse  "  the  John  Birch  Society— 
which  has  questioned  the  loyalty  of  such 
public  officials  as  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower. Though  he  says  he  Isn't  aware  of  any 
John  Birch  members  who  belong  to  the  coun- 
cil, he  won't  attack  the  society.  "They're  not 
the  enemy,"  he  say«. 

RESPONDING  IN  A  REASONABLT  WAT 

Liberal  legislators  concerned  about  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Pentagon  budget  dkagree 
heartily  with  the  council's  positions,  but  few 
attack  the  organization  Itself. 

"The  councU  Isn't  really  what  you'd  -laasl- 
caUy  caU  extremist  because  they  purport  to 
have  reasons  for  what  they  believe,'  says  Rep. 
Robert  Leggett,  a  liberal  California  Democrat 
who  sits  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
"They  have  to  be  responded  to  in  a  reasonable 
way.  The  danger  Is  that  the  material  gen- 
erated by  organizations  such  as  the  councU 
Is  used  In  our  war  colleges." 

Sen.  WlUlam  I»roxmlre,  the  Wisconsin  Dem- 
ocrat who  Is  one  of  the  Pentagon's  sharp*"'" 
critics,  charges  that  the  councU's  Information 
campaigns  on  the  strategic  balance  are  "very 
misleading."  The  councU.  he  says,  has  an  "au- 
tomatic blind  spot  that  those  who  tre  critical 
of  the  Pentagon  are  in  favor  of  enfeebUng  the 
nation."  WhUe  declining  to  rin  a  "right  or 
left"  label  on  the  council,  Mr.  Proxmlre  sees 
It  as  a  "scare-hell-out-of-  em-the-Ruaelans- 
are-comlng"  organization 

Officials  aay  the  Image  that  both  the  Coun- 
cU and  the  Institute  seek  is  that  of  a  "pro- 
gressive bank" — "moderate,  rational,  re- 
spectable." So  It  helps  that  the  councU  can 
point  to  kind  words  from  President  Nixon 
(who  thanked  It  fo-  Its  "ImpOTtant  wortc" 
m  the  19aS  legislative  fight  over  the  ABM) 
and  President  Elsenhower  ("Tour  work  will 
keep  the  lights  of  freedom  burning  bright- 
ly"). And  In  1966  the  Institute  waa  com- 
mended by  ProFident  Johnson  for  Ite  com- 
mltmeDt  to  "defending  traedom  and  pro- 
moting peace." 
EeapectaDlltty   was  a   big  criterion  when 


Mr.  Fisher  "Wtht  shopping  for  a  site  for  the 
Gr^ld  W«*  College  and  the  eventual  head- 
■quartera  tor  both  the  institute  and  the 
oounca.  He  found  the  perfect  location  in 
196»— an  estate  of  hundreds  of  acres,  com- 
plete with  24-room  Bngllah  style  manor 
house,  nine  mUee  west  of  here.  Now  Mr. 
Fisher  proudly  shows  visitors  through  the 
elegant  mansion,  with  Its  wood-paneled  li- 
brary, leather  chairs  and  chees  sets  on  dla- 

Mr  Fisher,  a  soft-spoken  Ohloan  who  fre- 
quently punctuates  his  attacks  on  com- 
munism with  bursts  of  good-natured  laugh- 
ter has  devoted  17  years  to  councU  work. 
An  ex-FBI  agent,  he  went  to  work  for  Sears, 
Roebuck  «c  Co.  in  1953.  In  1955,  Sears  as- 
signed him  the  task  of  finding  financial 
support  from  companies  to  acquire  a  private 
library    on    communism    that    had    become 

avaUable. 

The  result  was  formation  that  same  year 
of  the  Mld-Amerlcan  Research  Library  Inc.. 
later  renamed  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cU with  the  backing  of  such  companies  as 
Sears  Motorola  Inc.  and  Stewart-Warner 
Corp  '  (Today,  Robert  OalvUa,  chairman  of 
Motorola,  is  chairman  of  the  councU's  sen- 
ior advisory  board.) 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  library  would 
be  used  to  publish  papers  on  communism. 
But  It  also  had  a  more  controversial  use.  a 
place  for  companies  to  check  the  personal 
histories  of  speakers  or  employees  who  might 
need  security  clearances.  CouncU  officials 
vigorously  deny,  however,  that  the  Ubrarv 
was  ever  used  to  compile  blacklists.  The  per- 
sonnel checks  "never  amounted  to  auch  in 
the  way  of  volume."  Mr  Fisher  Uislsts.  and 
now  have  t>een  phased  out  entirely. 

"If  we  didn't  have  the  library,  wed  be 
accused  of  Just  shooting  from  the  hip"  In 
making  statements  about  communism.  Mr. 
Plsher  complains.  "If  we  have  a  library,  we're 
blackllsters." 

Over  the  years,  the  councU  has  maln- 
Ulned  close  ties  with  the  hawkish  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  formerly 
known  as  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 


NOT    WITHOUT    PROBLIltS 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
panel,  the  councU  prepared  studies  on  "the 
changing  strategic  military  balance"  In  1967 
and  on  the  balanc  .f  naval  power  in  1968. 
The  chairman  of  r.c  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. Democratic  Rep.  Richard  Ichord  of 
Missouri,  is  the  legislative  editor  of  the  radio 
program  and  is  heard  on  the  air. 

Mr.  Plsher  Isn't  without  his  problems. 
Plans  for  the  ^12  mUllon  college  are  behind 
scht.'.uie  because  of  Insufficient  funds.  And 
t'.e  councU's  radio  program  Is  strugglUig  to 
r  .over  from  a  1969  tallspln  after  Eversharp 
inc.  stopped  footing  the  monthly  •30,000  bUl 
for  production  and  distribution.  The  number 
of  sUtlons  carrying  the  program  dropped 
to  300  from  1.100  but  has  since  climbed  back 
to  360. 

But  Mr.  Fisher  has  big  plans.  He  wanU 
to  put  the  radio  show  on  a  commercial  basts 
(300  of  the  360  stations  now  get  It  free) 
and  envisions  a  nonaccredlted  coUege  that 
could  enroU  about  400  students  at  a  time. 
The  Idea  Is  that  after  about  a  year  of  course 
work,  many  graduates  (who  would  receive 
no  degree)  would  become  leaders  In  the  net- 
work of  "local  security  councils"  Mr.  Fisher 
wants  to  set  up  around  the  country.  Among 
other  things,  the  couneUs  would  promote 
area  broadcasts  of  the  TV  fllm,  "Only  the 
Strong." 

But  for  all  his  activity,  Mr.  Plsher  Insists 
that  what  he  deelree  moet  Is  to  work  hlm- 
aaU  out  of  this  •27.600-a-year  Job.  "I  don't 
think  anyone  oonneeted  with  the  oouncU  Is 
Interested  in  the  continuation  of  the  oold 
war."  he  says.  "In  most  ceees  we  oould  make 
move  doing  something  else." 
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Mr    FULBRIQHT.    Mr.   President.   I 
have  no  quibble  with  sensible  spending 
for  mlUtary  purposes.  I  do  object,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  to  plunge  the  United 
States  Into  more  ruinous  defense  spend- 
ing through  distorted  appeals  to  emo- 
tions, rather  than  to  reason.  The  NaUon 
cannot  afford  at  this  point  to  take  Ulogi- 
cal  steps  in  national  defense.  We  have 
before   us    the    prospect   of    eventually 
stepping  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  hope- 
fuUy   moving  away  from  the  strategic 
arms  approaches  that  have  plagued  us 
since  World  War  n.  But  we  can  only  do 
this  through  approaches  based  on  hon- 
est appraisal  and  reason. 

ADOPTION  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  3442 
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Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  Senate  yesterday  passed 
the  conference  report  on  the  "Communi- 
cable Diseases  Control  Amendments  Act 
of  1971"  (S.  3442).  and  wish  personally 
to  comment  on  title  II  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  the  establishment  of  venereal 
disease  prevention  and  control  pro- 
grams. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  "National 
Venereal  Disease  Prevention  and  Control 
Act"  (S  3187)  which  had  the  bipartisan 
support  of  40  Senators,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  to  their  attention,  and  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  coUeagues,  that, 
in  essence,  this  bill  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated by  the  managers  on  the  Part  of 
the  House  and  Senate  as  tlUe  n  of  the 
legislation.  I  am  very  grateful  to  all  the 
conferees  for  adopting  as  the  conference 
substitute  my  provision  for  a  separate 
program  of  assistance  for  veneral  dls- 

pQCP 

Venereal  disease  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions— witnesses  estimated  that 
there  were  2,500,000  cases  of  gonorrhea 
and  100,000  cases  of  infectious  syphilis 
in  the  United  States  during  1971— and 
no  level  of  society  is  immune.  The  sad 
statistics  are  that  VD  strikes  our  affluent 
suburbs  as  well  as  our  inner  cities. 

To  allow  us  to  be  effective  in  com- 
bating this  tragic  disease,  Utie  n  of  the 
bUl    authorizes    $7,500,000    for    project 
grants  for  the  conduct  of  research,  dem- 
onstrations,  and  training  with  respect 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  venereal 
disease-  $25,000,000  for  formula  grants 
to  SUtes  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing public  health  programs  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  venereal  disease; 
and  $30,000,000   for  project  grants  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  for  the 
conduct  of  defined,  comprehensive  ve- 
nereal  disease  prevention   and  control 
programs.  . 

The  grant  funds  authorized  by  this 
titie  of  the  bill,  a  total  of  $62,500,000 
will  provide  the  Federal  commitment 
and  resources  to  enable  States  and  com- 
munltiee  to  once  again  start  down  the 
road  toward  the  eradication  of  syphilis. 


mously  approved  the  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  Protocol  Amending  the  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961.  This 
protocol,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
would  give  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board  sufficient  authority  to 
organize  a  truly  international  offensive 
against  the  growing  illegal  traffic  in  nar- 
cotic drugs.  Yesterday  I  rose  in  support 
of  those  amendments  and  their  Im- 
portance to  this  administration's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  illegal 
narcotic  drugs  entering  this  country  from 
abroad. 

At  the  same  time  yesterday  President 
Nixon,  delivering  his  opening  remarks  to 
the  3-day  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Conference  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department,  reaffirmed  his  intention  to 
withhold  both  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance from  any  country  which  he  de- 
termined had  willfully  contributed  to  this 
Nation's  narcotics  problem  by  not  taking 
adequate   measures    to    prevent   Illegal 
drugs  from  entering  the  United  States  or 
from  being  supplied   to  her  citizens.  I 
applaud  this  stance.  Authority  to  take 
such  a  position  was  specifically  granted 
the  President  in  a  special  provision  at- 
tached to  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
passed  last  year.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
strong,  coordinated  effort  on  the  interna- 
tional front  is  our  only  possible  hope  in 
eliminating  the  illegal  drug  traffic  which 
grows  more  diffuse  each  day,  and  I  am 
proud  of  President  Nixon's  two-pronged 
effort  to  enlist  both  the  strength  of  an 
international  organization  to  coordinate 
this  fight  and  the  cooperation  of  indi- 
vidual governments  whose  assistance  Is 
absolutely    essential    to    control    efforts 
along  this  line. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED 


THE     INTERNATIONAL     NARCOTIC 
DRUG  PROBUM 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Preaidoat,  I  would  like 
to  reemphaslze  today  the  importance  of 
International  cooperation  In  the  area  of 
drug  abuse.  Yesterday  the  Senate  unani- 


Mr    JAVrrS.   Mr.   President,   as   the 
author   of    the   bill    of    rights   for   the 
mentally  retarded  fS.  3759),  legislation 
which  would  for  the  first  time  establish 
strict  standards  to  protect  the  human 
rights  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  stim- 
ulate alternative  programs  of  commu- 
nity care,  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  an  article  entitled  "Congress 
Awakens  to   MR   Needs;    First  'Bill   of 
Rights'  Proposed,"  written  by  Marjory 
Scarlet  and  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  APA  Monitor,  published  by  the 
American  Psychological  Association. 

The     tragic     circumstances     of     the 
mentally  retarded  throughout  history- 
ancient  civilizations  even  slaughtered  re- 
tarded infants— have  Improved  substan- 
tially since  the  indifference  of  the  1930's 
and  1940s.  Federal  courts  this  year  af- 
firmed the  civil  rights  of  the  mentally 
retarded    But  Congress  now  must  uii- 
derstand  and  accept  the  realities  of  deal- 
ing with  the  unresolved  plight  of  the 
mentally    retarded   and   move   forward 
with  respect  to  responsible,  humane  leg- 
islation. The  bill  of  rights  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  which  I  Introduced  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Wil- 
liams), now  has  more  than  25  cospon- 
sors,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TOWER),   one  of  the   bill's  cosponsors, 
spoke   eloquenUy   on   the   Senate   floor 
urging  the  passage   of  the  legislation. 


I  believe  that  Congress  has  an  oWi 
gation  to  move  forward  with  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  today  asking  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolfh)  , 
chairman     of     the     Subcommittee    on 
Handicapped   of   the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  and  a  oospon- 
sor  of  the  bill,  urging  lilm  to  initiate 
hearings  on  the  bill.  I  recognize  the  dlffl- 
culty  of  scheduling  hearings  at  this  late 
date  but  I  beUeve  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  begin  hearings  on  the  issue  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  focus  the  pub- 
lic's attention  on  the  plight  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and  in  this  way.  we  will 
be  able  to  expedite  the  consideration  of 
this  problem  in  the  next  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

CONGRESS  AWAKENS  TO  MR  NiED:    FIRST  "BILL 

or  Rights"  Proposed 
(By  Marjory  Scarlet) 
■■Almost  all  mentally  retarded  indivlduala 
can  develop  and  learn  something,  only  It 
takes  them  longer  and  puts  greater  demand* 
upon  the  environment  than  It  does  with 
non-retarded  persons.  We  must  not  only  un- 
derstand these  realities,  but  accept  them 
and  be  willing  to  act  on  them  If  we  truly 
want  to  effect  responsible  humane  legislation 
for  the  mentally  retarded."— Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts  (R-N.Y.)  statement  to  the  Senate,  June 

30,  1972.  ^  ..  .   ,     . 

Ancient  civilizations  left  retarded  Infants 
to  perish  on  mountainsides  or  be  thrown  Into 
rivers  Later  cultures  sent  retarded  children 
out  to  beg  and  built  up  superstitions  around 

them.  ^^        ^  ., 

The  first  scientific  and  humane  attempt  to 
assist  the  mentally  retarded  did  not  occur 
until  the  turn  of  the  18th  century. 

By  the  1840'8,  European  physicians  were 
beginning  to  study,  care  for,  and  treat  the 
mentally  retarded  and  asylums  were  being  es- 
tablished in  the  U. 6. 

During  the  1870's,  custodial  Institutions  to 
protect  the  mentally  retarded  from  society 
were  established.  But,  at  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century,  there  was  a  reversal  of  public  opin- 
ion and  society  tried  to  protect  itself  from 
the  Institutionalized. 

The  1930's  and  1940's  were  a  time  of  gen- 
eral indifference  whUe  the  1950's  ushered  In 
a  new  era  of  concern.  And  In  1961,  President 
Kennedv  appointed  a  panel  to  report  to  him 
on  a  comprehensive  national  plan  for  men- 
tal retardation.  

MR    RIGHTS    ATFIRMED 

This  spring,  an  Alabama  federal  court  or- 
dered  implementation  of  precedent-setting 
standards  for  institutional  care  of  the  men- 
tally 111  and  the  mentaUy  retarded.  The  civil 
rights  of  the  institutionalized  were  afllnnea. 

Now,  Congress  has  awakened  to  the  proD- 
lems  and  needs  of  the  mentaUy  retarded. 

Prior  to  the  national  political  conventicms. 
Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (B-N.T.)  and  Rep.  J«M» 
Hastings  (R-N.Y.)  Introduced  bills  to  estab- 
lish, for  the  first  time,  strict  standards  to 
protect  the  human  rights  of  the  mentauy 

on  the  Senate  side,  the  bUl,  S.  3759,  already 
has  over  20  sponsors,  and  on  the  House  siae, 
HJl.  15729,  has  over  60.  ^,^rt„»i8 

"Almost  all  mentaUy  retarded  ladMduaU 
can  develop  and  learn  Bomethlng,  only  « 
takes  them  longer  and  put*  gr<«ter  demaMB 
upon  the  emvlronment  than  It  does  with  noo- 
letarxled  peraons.  We  must  not  only  under- 
stand theee  r«alltle»,  but  accept  them  ana  ^ 
wUllng  to  act  on  them  If  w«  truly  *«»»*  ^ 
efr»ct  responsible  humane  leglsUtlon  for  tne 
mentally  retained."  JaTlt«  urged  the  Senate. 


BILLS    ASK    paoTKrnoN 
The  bUls  caU  f or  the  humane  care,  twat- 
— nt    habUitaUon,   and   protecUon   of  tbe 
^nLly    rsUrted    in    residential    facllltJes 
Sro^  the  eetabllshment  of  strict  quality 
!llr»tlon  and  control  standards  and  the  sup- 
^  of  the  implementation  of  such  Btand- 
^  by  federal  assistance. 
If  nassed,  the  bills  would : 
Establish  standards  with  which  a  reaUlen- 
t»ai  faculty  for  the  mentaUy  retarded  must 
^Diy  in  order  to   qualify   for   assistance 
S^er  the  Act,  and  eventually,  for  assistance 
and  funds  under  any  federal  program; 

tetobllsh  a  15-member  National  Advisory 
OouncU  on  Standards  for  ResldenUal  PaclU- 
ttee  for  the  MentaUy  Retarded  composed  of 
«»entlaUy  the  same  people  from  the  profes- 
sional groups  serving  the  mentaUy  retarded 
which  prepared  the  standards; 

Initiate  Congressional  investigations  re- 
<t»rdlng  the  mentaUy  retarded  In  the  U.8.; 

Authorize  •15  million  over  three  years  to 
twist  the  states  In  conducting  comprehensive 
surveys  and  analyses  of  the  cost  of  bringing 
existing  residential  faculties  Into  compliance 
with  the  standards  established; 

Authorize  $16  mllUon  over  three  years  to 
assist  states  by  demonstration  grants  to  Im- 
prove the  services  provided  by  existing  resi- 
dential faculties  for  the  mentaUy  retarded: 
Authorize  necessary  funds  to  assist  non- 
profit institutions  to  develop,  Improve,  ex- 
tend, or  expand  community  resources  and 
community  living  situations  for  the  mentaUy 
retarded  as  alternative  programs  of  care  other 
than  living  In  residential  facilities; 

Authorize  necessary  funds  through  grants 
to  states  to  help  meet  direct  and  Indirect 
expenses  for  bringing  residential  facilities 
Into  conformance  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  Act; 

Provide  that  five  years  after  enactment,  a 
residential  facility  that  does  not  comply  with 
the  standards  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  direct  or  Indirect  payments  under  any 
federal  law  on  behalf  of  an  Individual  resi- 
dent. 

The  standards  to  be  used — '■Standards  for 
Residential  Faculties  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded"— were  developed  by  the  Accreditation 
Council  for  Faculties  for  the  MentaUy  Re- 
tarded of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Action  Fund  has  prepared  a 
detailed  issues  paper  on  environmental 
quality  which,  as  a  result  of  diligent  re- 
search, presents  In  one  place  a  factual 
discussion  of  many  Issues  relating  to  the 
environment.  TWs  factual  discussion  Is 
particularly  interesting  In  light  of  recent 
revelations  that  air  pollution  is  respon- 
sible for  a  much  higher  Incidence  of  lung 
cancer  in  urban  areas.  It  is  relevant  l)e- 
cause  of  the  current  discussions  sur- 
rounding the  need  for  an  effective  well- 
funded  program  to  control  water  pollu- 
tion. 

It  is  relevant  because,  as  revealed  in 
recent  hearings  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  the  adminis- 
tration is  ignoring  the  direction  of  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  that  Federal  poli- 
cies be  shifted  from  emphasis  on  disposal 
and  use  of  raw  materials  to  emphasis  on 
recovery  and  recycling  of  materials  to 
preserve  resources  for  future  needs. 

It  is  relevant  because  of  continuing  im- 
portant discussions  about  the  economics 
of  environmental  controls  and  the  energy 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  a  discussion  paper  on  environ- 
mental quality  be  printed  in  the  Rkoorb. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

Environ  MKKTAL  Quautt 

AOt  POLLtrnON 

According  to  the  Council  on  Envlron- 
mentaTQuaUty,  air  quality  on  a  nationwide 
basU  Improved  between  19fl8  and  1970  (most 
recent  data).  Three  of  the  five  poUutlon 
sources  stayed  the  same  or  grew  worse 
(sulphur  oxides  and  hydrocarbons  were  con- 
stant, nitrogen  dioxide  Increased)  while  two 
Improved  (carbon  monoxide  and  particu- 
lates). 

In  a  survey  of  82  sites  nationally,  there 
was  Improvement  In  every  category.  How- 
ever, the  least  Improvement  between  1989 
and  1970  was  recorded  In  cities  with  popu- 
lations from  100,000  to  400,000— where  most 
Americans  live.  Furthermore,  improvements 
in  severe  air  pollution  proceeded  at  a  much 
slower  rate  In  all  of  the  test  areas  between 
1969  and  1970  than  between  1968  and  1989. 
For  example,  the  percent  improvement  In 
medium-sized  cities  (pop.  100,000  to  400,000) 
was  18.6%  from  1969-70,  while  In  preceding 
year  percent  improvement  was  more  than 
double  (38r<^  ). 

The  data  vised  by  CEQ  in  its  annual  report 
Is  Itself  a  subject  of  controversy.  Variations 
In  the  location  of  monitoring  stations  and 
in  the  size  of  the  region  being  monitored  are 
often  considerable.  A  complete  presentation 
of  current  air  poUutlon  data  will  be  found 
m  the  fact  sheet  which  follows  this  intro- 
duction. 

Under  present  law.  the  states  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  air  poUutlon  abate- 
ment, as  defined  In  their  air  poUutlon  con- 
trol plans — which  are  reviewed  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  first  drafts  of  these 
plans  were  submitted  this  spring  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Federal  standards,  which  have  been  set 
for  the  five  pollutants  mentioned  above,  are 
to  be  achieved  by  1973  or  by  1975  at  the 
latest.  To  achieve  the  standards,  the  states 
must  develop  abatement  strategies  for  both 
stationary  sources  and  mobile  sources. 

A  leading  controversy  diirlng  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
the  Impact  of  the  new  federal  standards  on 
the  automobile  manufacturers.  Thus,  many 
environmentalists  were  when  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  ruled  earUer  this 
year  that  the  auto  industry  would  not  be 
entitled  to  the  one-year  extension  provided 
In  the  law.  The  catch  Is  that  the  Issue  may 
be  taken  up  again  after  January  1,  1973. 
when,  assuming  President  Nixon  Is  re- 
elected, there  wiU  be  few  political  risks  In 
reversing  the  EPA  decision. 

Another  Issue  which  is  expected  to  cause 
political  turmoil  Is  the  role  of  traffic  restric- 
tions to  control  air  pollution  In  urban  areas. 
EPA  now  insists  that  the  states  incorporate 
trafllc  reduction  strategies  In  their  air  pol- 
lution plans  and  has  hired  consultants  to 
prepare  local  ofBcials  for  the  outcry  which 
Is  feared  from  motorists  and  the  highway 

lobby. 

Air  pollution  fact  sheet 

Composition  of  air  pollution  particles  and 
gases 

Carbon  monoxide:  151.4  mUllon  tons 
(53.8'^-  of  total  pollution)  arising  from  in- 
complete combustion  were  emitted  In  1969 
(Stat.  Abstract  1971). 

Hydrocarbons:  37.4  mUllon  tons  ( 13.3 <7c  of 
total  poUutlon )  were  released  Into  the  air  In 
1969  (Stat.  Abstract  1971). 

Particulates:  35.2  mUllon  tons  (12.5'^c  of 
total  poUutlon)  Including  fly  ash  from  coal 
and  lead  from  gasoline  were  emitted  Into  the 
atmosphere  in  1969  (Stat.  Abstract  1971). 

Sulfur  oxides:  33.4  mUUon  t<His  (11.9%  of 


total  pollution)  coming  largely  from  burning 
of  coal  and  oU  were  emitted  In  1968  (8tat. 
Abstract  1971). 

Nitrogen  oxides:  23.8  mUUon  tons  (8.6% 
of  total  air  poUutlon)  were  emitted  In  1969 
(Stat.  Abstract  1971). 

carbon  dioxide:  This  gas  Is  not  usuaUy 
measured  as  an  air  pollutant  since  It  has  no 
adverse  health  effect*.  Nevertheless,  excessive 
CO,  may  result  In  destructive  changes  m  the 
climate. 

Sources  of  air  pollution 
Transportation  almost  exclusively  con- 
tributes more  motor  vehicle  pollution  (144.4 
mUllon  tons  In  1969,  61.3%  of  the  total)  than 
all  other  sources  combined;  It  produces  73.7% 
of  all  carbon  monoxide  poUutlon,  62.9%  of 
hydrocarbons,  and  47.1%  of  nitrogen  oxides 
(Stat.  Abstract  1971).  PoUutlon  from  this 
source  declined  1%  from  1968  to  1968  (Stat. 
Abstract  1971). 

There  are  90  mUllon  motor  vehicles  In  the 
VB.  and  this  number  U  expected  to  quad- 
niple  by  the  year  3000.  (EHP.  1970). 

Even  If  the  strict  new  1975  limits  on  auto 
emissions  can  be  met  by  the  auto  Industry, 
the  expected  Increase  In  auto  traffic  wlU  re- 
verse the  decline  to  pollution  and  begin  In- 
creasing total  auto  emissions  again  by  1986. 
(CEQ  1970). 

Fuel  combustion  in  stationary  soiirces  such 
as  home  heattog  and  power  production  pro- 
duce only  15.8%  of  total  poUutlon  by  weight 
(44.3  mUllon  tons),  but  73.0%  of  sulfur  ox- 
Ides,  42.0%  of  nitrogen  oxides,  and  20.4%  of 
particulates.  About  60%  of  the  sulfur  oxides 
come  from  electric  power  prpductlon.  (Stat. 
Abstract  1971). 

Industrial  processes  such  as  chemical  man- 
ufacturing produce  14.1%  of  total  pollution 
by  weight  (39.6  mUllon  tons)  but  40.9%  of 
the  particulates  and  22.5%  of  the  sulfur  ox- 
ides. (SUt.  Abstract  1971). 

Solid  waste  disposal  (incineration)  results 
in  4.2%  of  total  pollution  (Stat.  Abstract 
1971) ;  In  1966  75  a  of  all  municipal  Incinera- 
tors were  without  pollution  control  devices. 
Miscellaneous  sources  such  as  forest  fires 
product  14.6%  of  total  poUutlon.  (Stat.  Ab- 
stract 1971). 

Scientific  evidence  of  air  pollution's  Impact 
on  human  health 
In  the  1948  smog  attack  In  Donora,  Pa., 
an  Industrial  town  In  western  Pennsylvania, 
half  of  the  14,000  residents  and  20  died.  (CEQ 
1970). 

In  London.  4.000  persons  died  during  a  4- 
day  smog  In  1952  arising  from  high  rates  of 
coal  burning:  only  2.400  would  have  nor- 
maUy  died  during  this  same  time  period. 
(CEQ  1970  >. 

Studies  show  that  exposure  to  10  parts  per 
mUUon  (ppml  of  carbon  monoxide  for  8 
hours  may  dull  mental  preformance.  Such 
levels  are  commonly  found  In  cities  through- 
out the  world,  and  to  heavy  trafBc  frequently 
rise  to  70  to  100  ppm     (CEQ  1970). 

Sulfur  oxides  poUutlon  becomes  a  serious 
threat  of  respirators-  disease  when  It  exceeds 
.04  ppm  annual  mean  concentration;  to  1968 
Chicago's  rate  was  .12  and  PhUadelphla's  08 
(CEQ  1970). 

Emphvsema  has  doubled  every  5  years  since 
World  War  H.   (CEQ  1970). 

The   cost   of   air   poUutlon 
In  Los  Angeles,  every  year  10,000  persons 
are  advised  by  their  doctors  to  move  out  of 
the  city  because  the  smog  may  tojure  their 
health.   (Ehrllch). 

Damage  to  materials  and  vegetation  Is 
about  $4.9  bUllon  each  year.  (CEQ  1971) . 

Commercial  laundry,  cleaning  and  dying  of 
fabrics  soUed  by  air  pollution  costs  about 
$800  million  annuaUy.  (CEQ  1970). 

The  annual  toll  of  air  poUutlon  on  health, 
vegetation,  material  and  property  values  has 
been  estimated  by  EPA  at  more  than  $16 
blUlon  annually— over  $320  for  each  famUy 
of  four  to  the  VS.  (CEQ  1971). 
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In  one  recent  year  low  vUlblllty  from  air 
pollution  wa»  the  expected  cause  of  30  plane 
craehee.  (CEQ  1970). 

Smog  m  the  Loe  Angelee  baaln  le  harming 
the  citrus  groves  south  of  the  city  and  klUlng 
trees  In  the  San  Bernardino  National  Koreat 
60  miles  away.  (C»Q  1070). 

The  coet  of  air  pollution  In  human  mortal- 
ity U  about  »e  bUllon  annually.  (CEQ  1971). 
Air  pollution  Increases 
In   1969  air  pollution  Increased   3  2%    (to 
281.2  million  tons)  by  weight  over  1968  (CEQ 
i97n.  ^. 

Particulates,  such  as  lead,  asbestos,  rubber 
particles,  duat  and  ash  Increased  10%  In 
one  year  (19«9).  (CBQ  1971). 

The  National  Oceanographlc  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency  (NOAA)  reports  that  the  rate 
of  increase  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  air  has 
doubled,  from  a  yearly  increaae  of  .7  ppm  in 
1968  to  a  rate  of  1.35  ppm  each  year  In  1969 
and  1970:  Increases  in  the  atmosphere's  car- 
bon dioxide  may  trap  the  sun's  heat  and  pro- 
duce enough  warming  to  melt  the  polar  Ice- 
caps, raising  sea  level  400  feet  (CEQ  1971). 

A  1968  tJNESCO  conference  concluded  that 
man  had  only  20  more  years  before  the 
planet  started  to  become  uninhabitable  be- 
cause of  air  pollution.  (Ehrllch). 

A  1971  EPA  study  shows  that  lead  levels 
in  the  air  have  Increased  2  to  64%  over  the 
past  7  years  In  Cincinnati,  L.A..  and  Phila- 
delphia; the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity states  that  "atmospheric  leveU  of  lead 
may  be  reaching  the  point  at  which  wide- 
spread adverse  health  effects  are  likely."  (CEQ 
1971). 

WATU    POLLDTION 

A  brief  history 
Prior  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
federal  policy  toward  water  pollution  was 
fragmented  and  InefTeotlve.  Availability  of 
water  for  recreation  or  for  natural  popula- 
tions of  fish  and  wildlife  was  permitted  only 
In  so  far  as  It  did  not  Interfere  with  profita- 
ble economic  benefit.  According  to  experts 
with  the  Environmental  Policy  Division,  U- 
brarv  of  Congress:  "This  'no  policy  policy 
resulted  In  the  degradation  of  the  waters 
of  the  United  States  to  a  degree  that  It  now 
may  be  impossible  to  reclaim  them  to  an 
•unpolluted'  status  in  more  than  a  few 
places." 

Passage  erf  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
Institutionalized  the  comprehensive  federal 
policy  for  abatement  of  water  pollution.  The 
water  quality  standards  program  demanded 
that  all  waters  would  be  examined  In  order 
to  determine  the  beneficial  uses  to  which 
thev  could  reasonably  be  put  Specific  uses 
were  identified:  public  water  suppUee,  prop- 
agation of  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  agri- 
culture, and  industrial  water  supply.  Each 
segment  of  the  Nation's  Interstate  and 
boundary  waters  and  their  trlbutarlee  was 
zoned  for  or.e  or  more  of  these  specific  uses 
by  a  process  of  public  hearings  and  State 
determinations. 

This  legislation  proved  Ineffective  In  ar- 
resting or  even  slowing  water  pwUutlon.  As 
the  sUtlstlcs  In  the  attached  water  pollution 
fact  sheet  demonstrate,  water  quality  Is  still 
deteriorating.  In  1971  29%  of  the  US.  stream 
and  shoreline  miles  were  polluted,  whereas 
27%  were  polluted  In  1970. 

Bureaucratic  Inefficiency  had  much  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  ( see 
Water  Wasteland  by  David  Zwlck,  et  al)  but 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  Admln- 
IstraUon  to  fully  fund  the  programs  was  also 
Instrumental.  During  his  first  year  In  office. 
President  Nlxon  requested  only  $241  million 
for  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants, 
lees  than  one-fourth  the  legal  authorization. 
The  House  Appropriations  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  raised  the  amount  to  MSO 
million  and  the  full  Committee  recommend- 
ed »600  million.  The  Senate  voted  the  full 
$1  billion  authorized  under  law  and  the 
conferees  agreed  on  $800  mllUon. 

In   1970,  the  President  announced  a  new 


innovation  in  the  federal  water  poUutlon 
abatement  effort.  In  a  speech  December  23, 
1970,  he  announced  regulations  (which  took 
effect  Julv  1.  1971)  to  require  that  from  40,- 
000  to  100.000  manufacturing  plants  apply 
for  permiu  to  continue  discharging  wastee, 
as  prescribed  In  the  Refuge  Act  of  1899. 
Non-compliance  with  the  permit  program 
would,  Mr.  NUon  promised,  result  la  penal- 
ties for  Industrial  leader*  Including  fines  up 
to  $2500  and  Jail  terms  up  to  one  year. 

This  program,  too,  wa*  a  fsOlure.  Accord- 
ing to  David  Hudlch.  a  consultant  hired  by 
the  White  House  to  evaluate  this  permit 
program,  "the  program  has  very  little 
chance  of  success."  Only  17,000  of  the  com- 
panies required  to  file  pollution  report*  did 
so  and  no  legal  action  was  taken  to  enforce 
the  new  regulations:  either  against  those 
who  reported  their  pollution  or  against 
those  who  refused. 

Amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act:  1971-72 
Debate  over  water  pollution  abatement  at 
the  federal  level  currently  focusea  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Water  PoUuUon  Control 
Act,  or  the  Muskle  Water  Bill.  The  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate  86  to  0  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  1971,  Is  now  In  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee  awaiting  action.  The 
House-passed  bill  was  considerably  weaker 
than  the  original  Senate-passed  legislation, 
which  Included  the  following  new  poUdea: 

1.  The  discharge  of  pollutants  Into  navi- 
gable waters  is  to  be  eliminated  by  1986; 

2.  Wherever  attainable,  an  Interim  goal  of 
water  quality  Is  to  be  met  which  provides 
for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  flah, 
shellfish  and  wildlife  and  provides  for  rec- 
reation in  and  on  the  water  by  1981; 

3.  The  discharge  of  toxic  pollutants  In 
toxic  amounts  Is  prohibited; 

4.  Federal  financial  asslsUnce  Is  to  be 
provided  to  communltlee  for  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities; 

5.  Regional  waste  treatment  management 
programs  are  to  be  developed  and  Imple- 
mented to  assure  adequate  control  of  all 
sources  of  water  pollutants  In  each  State; 
and. 

6.  Major  research  and  demonstration  ef- 
forts are  to  be  Initiated  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology needed  to  eliminate  the  discharge  of 
poUuUnts  Into  navigable  waters,  waters  of 
the  contiguous  zone,  and  the  oceans. 

These  policies  are  to  be  implemented  and 
the    goals    achieved    by    increasing    Federal 
monies  for  construction  and  research,  stream- 
lining enforcement  procedures,  and  broaden- 
ing the  areas  of  Federal  Jurisdiction.  How- 
ever,   the    states    will    retain    their    primary 
responsibility  for  water  poUutlon  abatement 
and  the  primary  right  of  implementing  the 
new    National    abatement    goals.    Whereas, 
under  the  original  act,  water  use  (Including 
pollution)  was  to  be  controlled  and  regulated: 
under    the    Water    BUI,    use    of    waters    for 
pollution    win   not   be   tolerated    after   1985. 
Several      Important      amendments      were 
brought  during  debate  in  the  Senate  includ- 
ing a  proposal  for  effluent  charges  by  Senator 
William    Proxmlre    (D-Wls.),    a    proposal    to 
Increase    assistance    to   affected    small   busi- 
nesses by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson   (D-Wls.), 
and    a   proposal   to   institute   state -imposed 
user    fees    by    Senator    Howard    Baker    (R- 
Tenn).  The  Proxmlre  amendment,  defeated 
on  a  voice  vote,  would  have  called  for  a  sys- 
tem of  effluent  charges  to  be  levied  on  all 
discharges,  other  than  municipal,  which  de- 
grade  the   quality   of  receiving   waters.   The 
revenue   realized  from   these   charges   would 
be  applied   toward   assisting  the   water   pol- 
lution control  programs  of  states  and  inter- 
state agencies. 

The  Nelson  amendment,  which  passed 
unanimously,  provides  for  loans  to  small 
businesses  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  additions  or  altera- 
tions   In    equipment,    facilities    or    methods 


of  operation  which  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  requlj^ements  of  the  Water  PoUu- 
tlon Act. 

The  Baker  amendment,  which  was  rejected 
38-50,  sought  to  make  tHe  State  share  of 
construction  monies  recoverable  by  user  faei 
Opponents  of  the  amendment,  including  Sen- 
ator Muskle.  argued: 

"If  we  make  loans  equally  eligible  tar  in- 
creased Federal  support,  why  should  not 
States  with  grant  programs  wipe  out  the 
grant  programs,  substitute  loan  programs, 
and  get  the  Increased  Federal  support?  That 
would  Impose  a  penalty  upon  the  municipal- 
ities, which  would  then  have  to  put  up  that 
extra  10  percent,  and  relieve  the  States  of 
an  obligation  which  they  had  willingly  as- 
sumed." 

Water  pollution  fact  sheet 

1.  29%  of  the  U.S.  stream  and  shoreline 
miles  are  now  ( 1971  data)  polluted.  This  li 
an  Increase  over  1970  water  pollution,  when 
27%  of  the  shoreline  miles  were  polluted 
(CEQ  1972). 

2.  One-half  the  nation's  drinking  supply 
systems  do  not  meet  federal  standards.  laght 
million  Americans  (5%)  served  by  com- 
munity water  systems  drink  water  with  a 
bacteria  content  higher  than  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  limits.  (CEQ  1972). 

3.  40.000  cases  of  water-borne  Ulnesa  oc- 
cur every  year  In  the  United  States. 

4.  As  of  1968,  only  65%  of  the  urbim  popu- 
lation was  receiving  adequate  waste  treat- 
ment services  (I.e.,  primary  and  secondary 
treatment) . 

5.  41  million  fish  were  killed  by  water  pol- 
lution In  1969  or  seven  times  the  number 
In  1960.  (CEQ  1970). 

6.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  shell- 
fish beds  have  been  closed  because  of  pollu- 
tion (CEQ  1971). 

7.  The  annual  commercial  harvest  of 
shrimp  from  coastal  areas  dropped  from  over 
6.3  million  pounds  before  1936  to  only  10,(X)0 
pounds  In  1965.  (CEQ  1971) . 

8.  90%  of  the  oil  spilled  Into  the  earth's 
waters  Is  not  spilled  but  comes  from  routine 
activities  or  oil  tankers,  refineries,  and  gaso- 
line filling  stations.  (CEQ  1971 ) .  , 

9.  Soil  erosion  Is  the  largest  single  cause  or 
water  pollution,  exceeding  sewage  by  500  to 
1.000  times. 

10.  A  1970  Public  Health  Service  report 
found  that  30%  of  the  nation's  drinking 
water  contains  potentially  hazardoui 
amounts  of  chemicals. 

11.  Over  90%  of  U.S.  watershed  are  more 
than  moderately  polluted.  (CEQ  1971). 

12.  34%  of  the  nation's  sewage  goes  un- 
treated and  over  half  of  the  existing  water 
treatment  plants  are  overloaded. 

13.  According  to  a  survey  taken  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  between  $33  and  $37  bUllon  must 
be  spent  from  1970  to  1976  In  order  to  meet 
the  minimum  needs  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol (an  average  of  $5-$6  billion  per  annumi. 

14.  For  fiscal  years.  1972  through  1974.  the 
administration  has  proposed  spending  only 
$12  billion:  $6  billion  from  federal  soxirces 
and  $6  billion  from  the  cities  themselves. 

15.  During  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  the 
administration  only  requested  half  the 
amounts  authorized  by  Congress  for  water 
pollution  ($1.2  billion  as  compared  with  the 
$2.2  billion  authorized). 


SOLm   WAST*   DISPOSAL 

Solid  waste  disposal,  as  a  political  Issue, 
was  thought  to  be  completely  lifeless  three 
vears  ago.  But.  after  the  national  pubUclty 
surrounding  Earth  Day  (1970).  It  took  on  a 
popular,  grassroots  character — due  largely  to 
the  public's  l-n?re3t  in  recycling.  The  follow- 
ing pages,  taken  from  one  of  the  chapters 
withheld  from  the  CEQ  Annual  Report  and 
later  released.  dJsrrlbes  In  detail  the  progress 
of  recycling  since  1970.  The  table  below  sum- 
marizes the  savings  which  wotUd  r^^^^*  " 
recycling  were  implemented  on  a  large  scale. 
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^  llrts  tb.   major   components   of   wild 

JlJt.  by  material. 

^TIAL  VALUE  OF  MIXED  SOLID  WASTE  COMPONENTS 
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Wistt  component 
MATERIALS 


"•'»'»•        .-1. 

Cooper 

Aluminum... 

Glws-  -  ---.-■ 

Itubber  (tites).. 

Pip*'. 
Ntwspiper 


Estimated 

quantity 

In  mixad 

waste 

(million 

Ions) 


Potential 

value  at 

source 

(ton) 


U.O 
.03 
.9 

10.0 
3.0 


IS 
200 

10 

s 


Potential 

total  value 

(million) 


$168 

19 

180 

100 

24 


Poper 
In  1970.  the  nation  consumed  69  mUllon 
tons  of  paper  products,  in  more  ^ban  lOO.CWO 
end   uses.   Waste   paper   accounted  for    10.6 
mlUlon  tons  or  about  17.8  P*';^'^*  f  ^ '[f  8.^,\ 
the    remainder    being    derived    "^most    ex 
cluslvely  from  virgin  timber  »o"rc««,- ^^"*f,^ 
from  paper  production  processes.  caUe<l  mm 
broke.%?e  generated  and  ;«;f«»<L;f"^^^i,f  * 
same  paper  mill.  In  this  study.  mUl  broke  is 
^ISucSd^from  the  recycled  category  ^cause 
It  never  really  becomes  a  waste,  nor  Is  there 
i,y  J^ntlal  for  a  change  in  these  clmm- 
atances.  Recycled  paper  fibers  are  Prt^^y 
conversion  wastes  which  are  generated  with- 
in the  paper  production  or  fabrication  proe- 
ms but  sSld  to  other  manufacturers  rather 
than  being  used  Internally.  The  few  post- 
SJl^umer^wa^es  that  are  recycledgeneraUy 
are   recovered   not   from  mixed   wastes   but 
from  homogenous  waste  sources  such  as  de- 
pa^n^nt  alad  office  buUdlngs  where  they  are 
presorted  prior  to  collection  and  reuse. 


TABLE  2.-RELATIVE  USE  OF  WASTEPAPER 


Both  the  consumption  and  P'^^f"^"  °* 
paper  have  lncr««ed  rapidly  In  the  !"»  two 
decades,  but  recycling  as  a  percentage  of  ^«J 
production  has  been  decreasing  (aee  mure 
3).  The  peak  recycling  rate  was  ««;^hed  m 
1944  when  36  percent  of  paper  Pro^^ctl^f 
J!Se  from  wasW  paper.  The  ratio  ha.  d^ 
cllned  steadUy  since  then  to  Its  present  level 

°^*nTe  lL'tr6T.^  the  number  ofproducts 
made  of  virgin  fiber  has  »^^^**^  ^^* 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  number  <rf  prod- 
ucts made  of  secondary  fiber,  in  part  because 
paper  producers  have  decided  to  upgrade 
LL  products  in  appearance  ^<VP^rt!7  J^^ 
using  more  and  more  virgin  materials  Table 
2  smnmarlMS  the  relative  uses  wastepaper 
in  the  three  basic  grades  of  paper  P«>J;^»«- 
oaner  (writing  bond,  tissue,  etc.),  paper- 
^ard  (cardboard  and  other  packaging ),  and 
consuuctlon  paper  (wallboard,  etc.) . 


Source;  Midwest  Research  Institute 


The  predominant  use  of  waste  P^Pf  ^/°J 
nroductlon  of  paperboard,  accounting  for  80 
SS?ent  of  such  tSe.  But  In  paperboard,  mar- 
Ken^  indicate  a  growing  shift  to  vU^n 
D^D  use  Table  3  shovim  the  change  In  mar- 
k^  sh^  of  paperboard  made  from  waste 

Taper  a^d  PaP-^-'^-f  ^^-^J^^a^m^e 
As  the  Uble  shows,  virgin  fiber  use  became 

dotinant  in  the  1959  to  l^-^O  P«^.^T^! 
output  of  paperboard  using  waste  barely  In- 
cS  whUe  the  output  of  virgin  paper- 
botsi  more  than  doubled. 

TABLE  3.-USE  OF  WASTE  VERSUS  VIRGIN  FIBER 


Paper- 

tward 

made 

ToUl 

from 

paper- 

waste 

board 

use 

Per-  Per- 

Tons    cent   Tons    cent 


Paperboard 

made  from 

virgin 


Per- 
cent 


Tons 


19S9. 
1989. 


16.0      100      7.0        M      9.0  56 

26.4      100      7.3        28    19.11  72 


Percent  increased 
195^69 


65 


112 


Source:  Midwest  Research  Institute. 


Use  of  waste  paper  for  paper  production 
account*  for  13  percent  and  construction  ac- 
counts for  7  percent  of  total  waste  paper  use. 
Neither  of  these  categories  hold  much  poten- 
tial for  increased  post-consumer  vsraste  use. 
Construction  paper  can  use  large  quantities 
of  waste,  but  it  Is  a  small  and  relatively  stag- 
nant market.  Paper  Is  a  large  volume  item 
but  only  small  quantities  of  viraste  can  typl- 
callv  be  used  and  much  of  it  must  be  of  a 
hl^er  quaUty  than  that  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  post-consumer  sources. 

These  trends  will  continue  as  the  Industry 
continues  to  construct  vertically  integrated 
paper  mUls.  i.e.,  located  near  and  exclusively 
dependent  on  virgin  timber.  Because  these 
plants  are  located  In  or  near  forests,  trans- 
portation costs  make  waste  paper  from  urban 
areas  uncommercial  to  use.  Waste  p^er  la 
used  predominantly  in  older,  nonlntegrated 
p^>erboard  mills  whose   economic  viability 


has  suffered  In  recent  years  and  which. 
S-onlcally,  may  be  most  heavily  Impacted  by 
stringent  water  poUutlon  regulations. 

Hence,  the  prognosis  for  use  of  P«»t-con- 

sumer  paper  wastes  is  not  good.  Higher  quai- 

ItTand    less   contaminated    ^t^^^°/^^ 

inelv  win  get  first  preference  by  paper  mills 

5S     W     1^     contamination.     Conver^on 

twtes,  which  now  account  for  40  Percent  of 

total  waste  paper  use,  will  be  P^e^*^,^ 

creasingly  over  post-consumer  virastes.  -rnis 

sugTeS!  that  if  trends  continue  or  accelcr- 

l«^^d  if  less  waste  is  required.  PO»t-con- 

sumer  waste  paper  vrtll  be  most  severely  al- 

?ec^  ^d    a   demand    for    post-consumer 

52S  frot^  mixed  sources  may  never  develop. 

Ferrous  metals  recovery 

The  level  of  waste  used  in  steel  Production 

is  higher  than  in  paper  Production   In  1969 

the  last  year  for  which  data  is  available,  28 

^l^  t^ns  of  scrap  steel   («clu<»l^8  scntp 

generated  In  the  mUl)  ^•"«,'^°^^:e!'^  *P„^d 
steel  industry  and  9  million  tons  were  shipped 

a^cLd  f^^  total  of  37  'n"!'^-  ^,^(^7; 
nftred  with  total  U.S.  Steel  production  in 
^l^or^Omnnon  tons.  Of  the  37  mlUlon 
tons  used,  industrial  process  wastes  account- 
ed for  13  million  tons  and  poet-consumer 
2rap  Chiefly  from  automobile  bulks  a^d 
^nstmctlon  steel,  for  24  "^'"o" ,tons^,^: 
most  all  post-consumer  scrap  goes  ^^le^^c 
steel  furnaces  and  exports  as  well  "  fou^^" 
rles  While  the  basic  oxygen  f^f^aces  *°^ 
open  hearth  furnace  rely  largely  on  their 
own  wastes  and  Industrial  scr^. 

Historically,  the  steel  Industry  has  used  a 
stable  level   of   scrajv-about   50   percent   o 
total  production.  Recent  changes  in  the  tech- 
nology^ the  industry  will  affect  scrap  t^e 
pattlrns.  The  Basic  Oxygen  Pumace  (BOF) 
replaced  the  open  hearth  furnace,  ""^felec- 
trtc  furnaces  have  become  more  toportaiiV 
As  the  BOF  replaced  the  open  hearth,  the 
demand  for  ferrous  scrap  decreaaed  because 
the  BOF  Itself  generates  most  of  the  scrap 
It  uses  while  using  lees  scrap  In  total  at  the 
same    time.    As    scrap    prices    feU.    electric 
furnaces,  which  use  post-consumer  scrap  al- 
most   exclusively    became    economical     -The 
Drtcee  of  scrap  have  since  returned  to  higher 
levels  and  the  Industry  U  back  again  In  equi- 
librium. The  steel  production  and  scrap  uae 


patterns  for  three  primary  production  proc- 
esses are  shown  in  Table  5. 


TABLE  5.-<;HANGES  IN  STEEL  PRODUCTION  MIX 


Furnace  type 


Percent  o( 

steel 

production, 


Percent  o( 

steel 

production. 

1969 


Percent  of 
Krap  in 
process 


Electric 

BOF 

Open  hearth 


Source:  Midwest  Research  Institute. 


In  total,  however,  the  use  of  industry 
scmp  hwrncreased  in  relation  to  other  scrap 
«^c^  In  fact.  P°«t-consumer  s«^P  M^ 
oercentage  of  total  1  scrap  decreased  from  M 
JerSntT  the  1948-63  period  to  24  percent  In 

'%iLVeS:^^  -rket.  for  post-^n- 
sumer  s^ap  probably  wlU  not  occur  ^  other 
^^^re^ttie  industry  either.  Although  the 
?:Sy  industry  uses  11  ^^^^^^'^^l 
dustrial  and  poet-consumer  ^crap    this  seg 
n^nt  of  the  industry  Is  not  expanding.  There 
STa^  been  a  limited  use  of  fte«l  ^^^^^^ 
copper  precipitation  at  copper  mines,  but  this 
is  a  verv  limited  market  as  weU. 
""  L  m  the  case  of  paper,  the  o^tlookjor  m- 
rr^^aea  use  of  mUed  post-consumer  waste  is 
n'^cou'^lng.  The  major  n^f  *1^^! 
Mgh  quality  scrap  that  is  ^•ar  tranep^ 
tion  and  available  in  large  quantities.  TTieee 
crtS.^  favor  industrUl  scrap  first  and  then 
auto  hulks,  and  demolition  debrla^      ^^ 
steel  scran  from  mUed  municipal  wartee 
J^  haTLy  of  the  above  three  d^1«We 
fharacteristics.    Usually    ^J"^ f°°^^; 
tlons.   It  must   be  segregated   from   g»f^^' 
paper,  nonferrous  metals,  plastics,  and  ru^ 
ber  Post-consumer  scrap   ^suaUy  is  1^  In 
densltv  and  contains  many  ImpurltlM.  Theee 
to^urnies  can  damage  the  "teel  furna^and 
inversely  affect  the  quality  of  the  product. 
The  future  prognosis  for  aU  poet-coMum- 
er^t^l  scrap  use  Is  poor.  The  basic  produc- 
tion trends  are  towards  more  steel  making 
from  furnaces  which  use  leas  poet-consumer 
s^l   scrap.   If  these   trends   continue,  high 
quality  industrial  scrap  will  make  up  a  larger 
and  larger  percentage  of  total  scrap  um. 
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GUUM  recovery 

In  1970.  the  UulMd  St»t««  coMumer  3.0 
blllton  glass  containers  or  about  11.2  mll- 
Uon  tons  of  glass.  This  contrasts  with  22.3 
billion  units  or  about  6.6  million  tons  in 
1860.  The  Increased  uses  of  the  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  container  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  substantial   Increase 

All  segments  of  the  glass  manufacturing 
Industry  use  waste  glass  known  as  "cullet" 
usually  derived  from  Internal  plant  opera- 
tions. Only  about  6  percent  of  raw  materials 
consumption  Is  waste  which  Is  now  gener- 
ated outside  the  manufacturing  plant,  and 
virtually  all  of  this  Is  Industrial  waste  from 
breakage  at  bottling  plants,  not  post-con- 
sumer wastes. 

Although  purchased  cullet  Is  a  highly  de- 
sirable raw  material.  It  has  declined  because 
predictable  supplies  at  prices  competitive 
with  raw  materials — sand,  limestone,  and 
soda  ash — have  all  but  dlsappesu^d.  The  few 
surviving  cullet  dealers  face  rising  costs  and 
dwindling  supplies.  The  glass  industry  re- 
cently has  made  a  substantial  effort  to  re- 
cover containers  from  post-consumers  waste 
through  consumer  collection  centers  such  as 
those  operated  by  aluminum  and  steel  pro- 
ducers This  collection  technique  holds  verj- 
little  promise,  however,  to  recover  a  major 
share  of  waste  glass  In  the  long  term  because 
It  Is  unlikely  that  significant  percentages  of 
total  solid  waste  can  be  collected  at  these 
centers. 

Rubber  recovery 

Rubber  consumption  In  1969  was  about 
3.3  million  tons  per  year,  contrasted  with 
17  million  tons  In  1960.  Tires  accounted  for 
about  two-thirds  of  these  amounts.  During 
this  period,  reclaimed  rubber  production  re- 
mained steady  at  about  300,000  tons  annual- 
ly. Hence,  rubber  reclamation  has  declined 
from  about  19  percent  of  consumption  In 
1968  to  about  9  percent  of  consumption  In 
1969.  Natural  and  synthetic  rubber  have 
greatly  reduced  the  Importance  of  secondary 
sources  of  supply. 

Plastics  recovery 
Plastics  output  has  showed  spectacular 
growth  In  the  l»60's.  from  3.1  million  tons 
In  1960  to  9.3  million  tons  In  1970.  Consumer 
products  and  packaging  account  for  a  large 
share  of  the  Increase. 

Although  there  Is  extensive  In-plant  recov- 
ery of  fabrication  scrap  among  the  new  plas- 
tics such  as  polyethelene  and  polystyrene, 
once  a  produce  leave  the  fabrication  plant, 
there  Is  literally  no  recovery. 

As  the  plastic  Industry  grew  from  Infancy 
In  the  1960's,  there  was  speculation  that  a 
scrap  trade  would  flourish.  However,  due  to 
the  numerous  formulations  of  plastics,  there 
are  no  generally  acceptable  methods  to  eco- 
nomically sort  and  reuse  the  waste.  Only  for 
a  few  high  value  plastics  or  those  which  do 
not  need  to  meet  quality  control  speclflca- 
tlons,  Is  recycling  currently  conducted. 
Textiles  recovery 
The  use  of  textiles  Increased  from  3.9  mil- 
lion tons  in  1960  to  5.7  million  tons  In  1968, 
during  which  time  synthetic  fibers  virtually 
took  over  the  market.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  million  tons  of  waste,  4.3  percent  of  con- 
sumption were  recovered,  usually  for  other 
applications,  such  as  high  quality  paper,  wip- 
ing rags  and  stuflllngs  for  furniture,  etc. 

Secondary  uses  of  textiles  have  declined 
steadily  as  synthetic  fibers  have  Increased 
In  proportion  to  wool  and  cotton.  In  general. 
domestic  usee  for  cotton  and  wool  are  de- 
clining, and  export  markets  have  remained 
static  in  recent  years.  Small  amounts  of  tex- 
tiles are  recovered  for  wool  reweavlng,  but 
reweavlng  Is  declining  as  synthetics  have 
gained  consumer  acceptance. 

Non-ferrous  metals  recovery 
Aluminum    Is    the    principal    nonferrous 
metal  found  In  mixed  wastes.  The  other  non- 
ferrous    metals — copper,    brass,    zinc,    and 


lead — occur  In  minute  quantities.  Total 
aluminum  shipments  In  1969  were  6.4  million 
tons  compared  to  2.4  million  tons  In  IMO. 
Shipments  of  aluminum  oontalners  and 
packaging  Increased  from  180  thousand  tons 
In  1960  to  600  thousand  tons  In   1969. 

Scrap  aluminum  has  remained  about  19 
to  23  percent  of  total  aluminum  consump- 
tion since  the  1960's.  However,  the  use  of 
scrap  from  fabricating  operations  has  In- 
creased from  15  percent  to  19  percent,  while 
the  use  of  post-consumer  scrap  has  declined 
from  nearly  6  percent  to  less  than  4  percent. 
Despite  the  success  of  consumer  waste  collec- 
tion centers,  they  can  recover  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  rapidly  increasing  post-con- 
Bumer  waste. 

Like  most  other  Industries  based  on  virgin 
raw  material  use,  the  aluminum  industry 
Is  using  an  ever  greater  percentage  of  raw 
materials  derived  from  ore  and  Internal 
scrap  and  these  trends  are  likely  to  continue. 
Summary  of  trends 
The  preceding  trend  analyses  Indicate  that 
current  recycling  from  post-consumer  wastes 
la  limited,  and  In  most  oases  declining  com- 
pared to  the  use  of  virgin  raw  materials. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  post-consumer  waste 
that  Is  recovered  Is  from  homogeneous  waste 
sources  rather  than  from  mixed  or  con- 
taminated sources.  Current  trends  for  the 
major  material  components  of  mixed  munici- 
pal waste  do  not  Indicate  any  likelihood  of 
significantly  Increased  demand  for  recovery 
of  po6t-consumer  wastes.  In  fact,  trends  In 
Industrial  processes  and  plant  locations  will 
probably  decrease  the  economic  desirability 
of  post-consumer  waste  reuse.  Unless  these 
trends  are  reversed  or  modified,  the  demand 
for  waste  materials  will  be  the  limiting  factor 
In  recycling  of  municipal  wastes. 
Solid   waste   fact   sheet 

1.  Over  25%  (190  mllUon  tons)  of  all  resi- 
dential, commercial  and  Institutional  wastes 
go  uncollected.  (CEQ  1970). 

2.  The  UB.  consumes  578  pounds  of  pack- 
aging material   per  person  every  year.   (CEQ 

1971) 

3.  Of  the  4.3  billion  tcais  of  waste  produced 
In  1969,  2.3  billion  was  from  agriculture,  1.7 
billion  from  mineral  activities,  .1  billion  from 
Industrial  activities,  and  .3  billion  (6%)  from 
residential,  commercial  or  Institutional 
sources. 

4.  94%  of  existing  land  disposal  operations 
and  757c  of  Incinerator  facilities  are  sub- 
standard. (HEW  and  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste 
Management  estimates;   CEQ  1970  at  106) 

5.  70%  of  the  U.S.'s  600  central  Incinera- 
tors are  without  adequate  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  devices. 

6.  1.4  million  automobiles  are  abandoned 
on  the  nation's  roads  every  year. 

60,000  cars  are  abandoned  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  City  alone  every  year. 

7.  In  1969,  there  were  an  estimated  4.3  bil- 
lion tons  of  solid  wastes.  92%  of  which  were 
from  mining  and  agriculture. 

8.  The  collection  and  disposal  of  the  ap- 
proximately 200  million  tons  of  municipal 
wastes  now  handled  annually  was  esrttoiated 
to  cost  $4.4  billion  In  1970.  Half  of  that  was 
paid  directly  by  the  municipalities,  half  by 
the  private  sector  which  passed  on  the  costs 
to  the  city  or  the  consumers. 

9.  If  the  current  annual  4%  (by  weight) 
Increase  In  municipal  wastes  continues  as  It 
has  for  many  years,  municipal  wastes  will 
Increase  to  810  million  tons  by  2000 — an  In- 
crease of  225%.  Note:  municipal  wastes  In- 
crease by  4%  while  population  grows  by  only 
1  %  /year. 

10.  Collection  =  75%  of  total  municipal 
solid  waste  management  costs. 

11.  Currently,  90%  of  municipal  solid 
wastes  are  disposed  In  landfills.  Of  that 
amount.  90%  are  disposed  of  In  open  dumps 
where  environmental  and  health  problems 
may  occur. 


12.  Disposal  typically  costs  about  60  oeatv 
tons  In  these  sites.  Upgrading  an  open  Avof 
to  a  Hinltary  landfill  can  Increase  dlapoati 
costs  to  between  $1.50  and  $3  per  ton. 

13.  10%  of  municipal  solid  wastes  are  In- 
cinerated with  the  residues  disposed  of  in  » 
dump  or  landfill.  A  good  incinerator  will 
reduce  solid  waste  volume  by  up  to  90%. 

14.  Composition  of  Municipal  Waste:  (% 
by   weight) 

Paper,  36%  ;  Yard  Waste,  20%  ;  Pood  Waste, 
18.8%:  Glass,  8.6%;  Ferrous  Metals,  7.6%; 
Other,  . 

15.  The  total  energy  value  of  t3rplcal  mu- 
nlclpal  waste,  with  excess  moisture  removed, 
Is  approximately  9.1  million  Btu's/ton  or 
about  40%  of  the  heat  value  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  coal. 

16.  With  respect  to  recycling  of  tires,  the 
number  of  retreads  Increased  from  29.9  mil- 
lion tires  In  1958  co  36.5  million  in  1968  or 
about  2.1%  annual  growth.  However,  because 
new  tire  consumption  rose  by  68%  SLnnually 
during  the  same  period,  tire  retreading  u  » 
%  of  total  new  tire  consumption  decreased 
from  27.3%  In  1958  to  18.3%  In  1969. 

17.  Less  than  20%  of  the  60  million  tons 
of  paper  and  flberboard  we  consume  In  this 
country  Is  recycled,  although  Industry  has 
the  technical  know-how  to  recycle  40%.  This 
inefficiency  is  particularly  expensive  since 
almost  50%  of  the  cost  of  solid  waste  treat- 
ment In  major  urban  areas  Is  accounted  for 
by  paper.  (William  L.  Kuckelshaus,  EPA 
Administrator) . 

18.  The  U.S.  annually  consumes  about  190 
million  tons  of  major  metals,  paper,  glass, 
rubber  and  textiles.  Of  this  consumption, 
143  million  tons  come  from  virgin  resources; 
the  remaining  48  million  tons — about  a  quar- 
ter of  the  total — are  obtained  from  resource 
recovery  operations.  (Ruckelshaus) 

19.  According  to  a  National  Survey  of  Com- 
munity Solid  Waste  Practices  published  In 
1968,  only  6%  of  the  Nation's  land  disposal 
sites  met  accepted  minimum  requirements 
for  sanitary  landfill.  Some  14.000  communi- 
ties relied  on  open  dumps,  a  majority  of 
which  were,  by  design  or  by  accident,  open 
burning. 

20.  Underfundlng  of  the  Resource  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1970  has  hampered  progress  In 
solid  waste  disposal.  Of  the  $409  million 
authorized  by  Congress  over  a  3  year  period, 
the  government  expects  to  spend  only  t69 
million.  Some  $220  million  of  the  total  was 
allocated  to  R  &  D  for  Improved  disposal  fa- 
cilities. But,  only  $15  million  of  this  amount 
has  been  requested  by  EPA  (for  FY  72)  and 
none  has  been  budgeted  for  the  ciirrent  fis- 
cal year. 

ENERGY     AND     EtECTRICTrY 

What  is  causing  our  "energy  crisis"?  Why, 
all  of  a  sudden,  are  we  faced  with  shortages 
In  fuel  resources — such  as  natural  gas  and 
petroleum — and  with  brownouts  In  our  ma- 
jor cities?  Is  It  true  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  to  blame,  or  are  the  Industrial  users 
causing  our  escalating  demand  for  energy? 
Most  of  these  questions  have  been  answered 
In  the  energy  chapter  of  the  CEQ  annual 
report  (1972)  which  was  withheld  and  later 
released.  It  Is  printed,  in  part,  below: 

"Dramatic  Increases  In  energy  utilization 
have  been  experienced  In  recent  years,  large- 
ly because  of  even  greater  Increases  In  In- 
dustrial productivity.  For  example,  the 
American  mining  Industry  employed  628,000 
workers  In  1969  as  compared  to  792,000  In 
1955 — a  decline  of  21%.  During  the  same 
period  mineral  production  rose  42%.  This 
represents  a  78%  Increase  In  labor  produc- 
tivity In  Just  15  years,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  new  mining  techniques  which  rely  heavily 
on  the  extensive  use  of  energy-Intensive  min- 
ing equipment.  SlmUarly.  the  manufactur- 
ing production  Index  rose  from  75  In  1960  to 
166  In  1968.  while  the  number  of  man-houri 
worked  only  Increased  from  23,717  million  to 
28.287    million — a    worker    productivity  in- 
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-  ,,f  R5%  In  agriculture  as  well,  energy 
''^^inl  machlnis  such  as  tractors  and 
!^ris  haC^placed  the  horse  and  scythe 
"*^^i^  agricultural  productivity  to  spiral. 
"^X  iS^lnr  industrial  productivity 
^Jh  animation  is  likely  to^^";^^^*, 
S^^ir  and  energy  intensive  processes  have 
Sf/i^idhun^an  labor,  partly  because  energy 
rS^nlnTienslve  compared  with  ^-agee^ 
•-LSugb  l^ustry  U_the  largest«>r.um^ 
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of  energy    tne  average  ^f^,\^„y  ^^^_ 

rThanglng  Patt^  °^  ^^'^'^  ^  ^" 
^li  ha^  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  growing 
f-^tTn^  ^thls  sector.  In  the  1960-s  an- 
^.Kmentlal  electricity  consumption  rose 
l^mt^m  200  to  450  billion  kUowatt- 

''"jS^ericans  heat  and  cool  their  ever  larger 
homL  with  vast  amounts  of  energy,  today 
^^ntlnK  for  a  substantial  percent  of  all 
Sy  ions^ptlon.  Not  only  Is  residential 
*uL*^c«ring,  but  Its  form  Ischanglr^.  « 
^M.  residential  users  as  well  as  other 
^Srs'Sh  to  greater  electricity  ^n- 
Stlon.  New  electric  appliances  are  being 
!Tfmuftllv  added  to  our  homes.  Only  a  few 
Te^  S  t^  refrigerators  was  a  luxury  to 
bt^und  n  less  than  50  percent  of  American 
Jom«.  Today,  vlrtuaUy  all  homes  have  this 
n^lty  and  the  list  of  other  energy  de- 
STnd^nt  appliances  Includes  washers,  dryers 
mshw^he?s  toasters,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
Stn  mowers,  as  well  as  frost-free  refrtgera- 
tore  and  freezers.  The  trend  Is  shown  below. 
MARKET  SATURATION  PERCENT  OF  HOMES 
WITH  APPLIANCE 


this  total.  55  percent  Is  consumed  by  auto- 
mobUes.  and  an  additional  21  percent  Is  con- 
sumed by  trucks.  whUe  aircraft  and  railroads 
consume  8  and  3  percent  respectively.  The 
remainder  is  used  by  barges,  pipelines  and 
miscellaneous  equipment. 

We  are  continually  demanding  greater 
speed  and  convenience  In  transportation  sys- 
tems As  indicated  In  the  table  below,  energy 
consumption  per  passenger-mUe  traveled 
rise*  markedly  with  Increasing  speed. 

TABL*  n KNXEGT  PKK  VTSTI  OF  SESVICE 

System  {Btu/Passenger-mUe) 

Bicycle ^ 

Walking ^'^ 

Buses  

RaUroads - - 

AutomobUe - *'?^ 

Airplanes ">  '"" 

Source  ■  Energy  Consumption  for  Transpor- 
tation In  U.S.,  Hirst,  ORNL,  March  1972. 

The  Increasing  rates  of  energy  use  reflect 
the  change  to  more  convenient  modee  of 
transportation,  but  speed  is  clearly  the  cause 
of  much  greater  energy  use. 

TABLE  111 


1.200 
1,700 


Type  o( 

aircraft 


Year 


Speed 


Energy  use 

(B.tu.  s  per 

pissenger- 

seat  mil* 


TABLE   I. 


DC-3 1040'j..., 

DC-6 1950'5..., 

DC-8 1960's... 

SSI      Proposed. 


150 

2,630 

270 

3,130 

525 

4,000 

1,200 

6,250 

Type 


_     1960 


1970 


Eiectnc  range... 

Water  heater 

Freezer 

Air  Coridltioner.. 

Washer 

Dryer 

Vacuum  cleaner. 

Dishwasher 

Waste  disposal.. 
Television 


37.3 
18.9 
23.4 
15.1 
85.4 
19.6 
74.3 
7.1 
10.5 
89.4 


55.5 
31.6 
31.2 
40.6 
92.1 
44.6 
92.0 
26.5 
25.5 
141.2 


Source:  Statistical  Issues  of  Merchandising  Week,  EEI. 
Continued  growth  In  residential  energy  de- 
mand is  virtually  assured  as  the  percentage 
of  homes  with  these  appliances  continues  to 
rise  Not  only  can  we  expect  Increased  utili- 
zation of  these  appliances,  perhaps  exceeding 
one  in  every  home  for  many  of  today  s  lux- 
uries   but  the   size   of   these   appliances   Is 
Ukely  to  Increase  and  additional  energy-In- 
tensive components  may  be  added.  The  12  cu. 
ft.  refrigerator  of  the  past  has  now  been  re- 
placed by  14  cu.  ft.  and  larger  frost-free  re- 
frigerator-freezers  that   may    consume   over 
2  5  times  more  energy  than  a  standard  re- 
frigerator. Central  air  conditioning  Is  super- 
seding single  window  units.  While  there  may 
be  certain  energy   economies  of   scale,   the 
cumulative  effect  U  one  of  growing  energy 
demands. 

As  in  the  case  of  Industrial  decisions  to  use 
more  energy,  residential  consumer  decUlons 
to  use  more  power  are  certainly  Influenced  by 
the  fact  that  Increased  convenience  from 
electric  or  other  energy  Intensive  devices  Is 
not  very  costly. 

These  trends  In  the  residential  sector  are. 
Indeed,  being  exceeded  In  the  commercial 
sector,  where  Increased  use  of  electricity  for 
aU  types  of  appliances  Is  growing  without 
any  near  term  limit  In  sight.  Indoor  heated 
garages,  escalators  and  temperature  con- 
trc^led  sports  stadiums  are  all  physical  Indi- 
cators of  increased  energy  use  In  the  com- 
mercial sector. 

Our  transportation  system,  too.  has  come 

to  rely  Increasingly  on  energy.  Twenty-five 

percent  of  all  energy  consumed  In  the  Nation 

to  used  to  tran^KJrt  people  and  materials.  Of 
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Source:  Hirst,  ORt<L,  March  1972. 
In  the  case  of  aircraft,  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  energy  lase  per  passenger-mUe  has  been 
less  than  the  increase  in  speed.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  enlarging  the  airplane 
and  achieving  economies  of  scale.  A  Boeing 
747  for  example,  whUe  60  mph  faster  than  a 
DC^  utilizes  only  2000  BTU's  per  seat-mUe 
as  contrasted  with  4000  for  the  DC-8.  None- 
theless, we  have  generally  been  willing  to 
Increase   the   rate    of   energy   use   to   reduce 

travel  time. 

In  every  area  of  transportation  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  more  energy,  and 
this  trend  unless  counter-efforts  are  under- 
taken is  likely  to  continue  at  an  Increas- 
ing rate.  There  Is  no  more  than  one  auto- 
mobile for  every  two  people.  The  two  car 
famUy  is  a  way  of  lUe  for  many  people,  and 
three  and  four  car  families  are  Increasingly 
common. 

The    overall    trend    toward    Increased    per 
capita  consumption  of  energy  occurs  In  all 
major   economic   sectors.   WhUe   the   causes 
for   increased  energy  demand  tend   to  dif- 
fer between  sectors — and  by  use  within  each 
sector— It  is  apparent  that  there  are  strong 
forces  within  our  economy  that  suggest  It 
will  continue.   Increasing   concentration   of 
population    in    expanding    urban    areas,    to- 
creased  speed  and  convenience  of  travel  for 
people  and  merchandise,  as  well  as  Increased 
use   of  labor  saving   devices  by   all   oecton 
leave    little    doubt    as    to   future    trends    to 
energy    use.    In    large   part   this   grovrth    la 
fostered  by  the  convenience  of  electric  power, 
which  Is  likely  to  become  the  dominant  form 
of  energy  use  by  the  Twenty-first  Century. 

Both  total  energy  use  and  the  tocreaslng 
dependence  on  electricity  are  largely  due  to 


electricity's  low  cost.  Because  tocreased  con 
venlence  or   efficiency   through   the   use   of 
energy  is  not  expensive,  homeowners 


Environmental  effects  of  energy 
comumption 
The  f oUovrtng  fact  sheet  describes  how  the 
existing  systems  for  extraction,  transpor- 
tation, and  combustion  of  fuel  resource* 
intrudes  on  the  total  environment  As  you 
wUl  see.  energy  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  environmental  degradation  to  the 
V&.  today.  Data  Is  from  CEQ  annual  report 

for  1972.  ,, 

1  The  nation  now  consumes  seventy  mil- 
lion bUllon  (70  X  10  ")  BTU's  of  energy  each 

2  Energy  consumption  accounts  for  over 
72%  of  the  total  air  pollutton  by  weight. 
Transportation  emissions  from  the  com- 
bustion of  fossU  fuel  derivatives,  dleael  oU 
and  gasoline,  constitute  the  largest  source 
of  poUutants.  Next  largest  are  eoUssions  from 
stationary  sources  used  to  heat  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  facilities. 

3  For  sulfur  oxides  and  niwogen  oxides. 
energy  constimptlon  accounts  for  76%  and 
89%   of  total  emissions  respectively. 

4  WhUe  industrial  processes  rather  than 
energy  production  account  for  the  major 
sharl  of  BOD  (Biological  oxygen  demand) 
and  other  physical  and  chemical  /orms  of 
water  pollution,  the  major  source  of  thermal 
dischargee  is  from  electric  PO^erplants^ 

6  Ol  the  60  trUUon  gaUons  of  cooling 
virater  used  by  all  Industry  in  ^^e  UB.  to 
1969.  almoet  41  trillion  gallons,  or  81%  was 
used  by  electric  powerplanU.  ,...r^„„ 

6  Fossil  fuel  transportation  Is  respon- 
sible for  over  1.000  oU  spills  in  1969  alone. 
Extraction  of  fuels  and  ores  bas  polluted 
about  18.000  miles  of  streams  and  1*5.000 
acres  of  lakes  according  to  the  Department 

of  Interior.  _        _,„,„„ 

7  Extraction  of  minerals  by  surface  mtotog 
has'  already  aflected  over  three  mUlion  acres 
of  land,  about  two-thirds  ^t  J^^\c^  nt^ 
treatment  to  restore  It  to  a  stable  condition. 
Energy  Is  responsible  for  41%  of  thl«^^- 

8  Another  nine  mllUon  acres  of  land  have 
been  undermined  by  deep  coal  ni^es.  of 
which  two  mUllon  acres  have  subsided^  By 
the  year  2000.  over  30  million  acres  may  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  mlntog^ 

9  Electric  utUltles  now  operate  300  .ow 
mUes  of  overhead  transmission  Itoes,  which 
use  4  million  acres  of  right-of-way  and  are 
projected  to  require  4.6  million  acres  of 
additional  land  by  the  year  2000. 

10  In  1970.  electric  power  generation  from 
nuclear  plants  produced  about  100.000  gal- 
lons of  high  level  radioactive  wastes.  One 
mUllon  cubic  feet  of  low  level  radioactive 
wastes  were  burled  to  1970  and  this  quantity 
will  triple  by  1980. 

Economic  impact  of  abatement 
The  moet  damaging  popular  misconception 
about  environmental  quaUty  Is  that  It  is 
tocompatlble  with  economic  prosperity.  The 
foUowtag  speech,  presented  by  EPA  Admtols- 
trator  WUUam  L.  Ruckelshaus  In  March,  I97i 
gives  a  persuasive  refutation  of  this  myth 

At  first  glance,  pollution  control  looks  lUte 
a  prohibitively  expensive  proposition.  For 
exMnple,  the  annual  EPA  report  to  Congress 
on  the  economics  of  clean  air  forecasts  ex- 
penditures of  around  42  billion  to  the  period 
fiscal  1973-77  Just  to  control  air  pollution 
alone  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
estimated  that  the  combtoed  coet  to  todustry 
and  government  of  air  and  water  clean-up 
Plus  better  management  of  solid  wastes 
would  amount  to  around  •lOS  bUllon  between 
1970-76  In  other  words,  about  one  percent 
of  the  ctimtiUtlve  gross  national  product  to 


more 


and  todustry  are  Increasing  their  consump- 
tion. Even  vrtth  greater  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation,  energy  grovrth  virtll  almost  cer- 
tainly increase  In  the  futtire.  Hence,  the  task 
of  poUcymakers  is  to  plan  for  energy  supply 
systems  that  cause  least  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment. 


those  years.  ,.,.„. 

As  a  check  on  these  estimates,  a  task  force 
of  impartial  consultants  was  commissioned 
by  EPA  and  CEQ  to  estimate  the  long-term 
costs  of  a  major  environmental  renovation. 
The  panel  analyzed  eleven  major  todustry 
groups  and  found  that  current  poUutlon 
control  requirement*  will  compel  the  cloetog 
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of  300  to  300  planta  by  the  end  of  1976. 
However,  none  of  the  eleven  wlU  be  hurt 
severely  as  a  whole. 

Moet  of  the  12.000  plants  now  operating 
wUl  stay  In  buetneaa  and  be  profitable,  except 
for  800  that  are  expected  to  cloee  down  due 
to  obeolescence  or  other  reasons  not   con- 
nected with  the  environment.  The  task  force 
estimates  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
planta  that  wUl  cloee  to  avoid  Installation  of 
expensive  pollution  control  equipment  would 
fold  up  anyway  In  the  period  1976-1980  be- 
cause they  are  outmoded  and  unprofitable. 
With    regard    to    employment.    60,000    to 
136.000  Jobs  may  be  wiped  out,  m*ny  of  them 
In  smaUer  communities  where  the  economic 
impact   win    be    subetantlal.   However,    that 
amounts  to  only  one  to  four  percent  of  the 
workers  In  the  1 1  Industries — In  other  terms, 
about  0.05%  (five  hundretha  of  one  percent) 
of  the  U.S.  labor  force  In  1970. 

EPA  la  now  cooperating  with  the  Labor 
Department  to  ensure  that  those  who  lose 
their  Job*  wlU  be  reUlned  or  relocated  If  they 
wish.  Federal  development  loans  will  b«  of- 
fered to  the  communities  affected. 

What  about  other  Industries?  Will  their 
experience  be  different?  We  think  not.  The 
task  force  reached  similar  conclualona  in  a 
broader  study  of  26  Induatrles  representing 
80-90%  of  our  national  factory  output.  Exist- 
ing and  anticipated  pollution  controls  would 
reduce  the  average  annual  ONP  about  0.6% 
(sixth  tenths  of  one  percent)  between  1973 
and  1980.  Unemployment  overall  would  rise 
one  tenth  of  one  percent,  which  amounts  to 
80  to  100,000  Jobs. 

However,  It  la  possible  under  optional  con- 
ditions that  the  pollution  control  industry 
will  provide  more  Jobs  than  are  lost  In  pre- 
mature shut-downs. 

Naturally  the  foregoing  calculations  are 
tentative.  Not  all  Industries  will  be  affected 
In  the  same  way.  The  magnitude  of  control 
expenses  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
nature  of  production  technique,  abatement 
processes,  volume  of  pollutants,  feasibility 
of  waste  by-product  recovery  and  the  size 
and  location  of  a  given  plant. 

Some  companies  have  discovered  that  there 
Is  great  wealth  In  what  we  throw  out,  bum 
up  and  pour  down  the  drain — possibly 
enough  In  certain  cases  to  pay  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  control  equipment.  The  very 
act  of  redesigning  factory  processes  to  In- 
corporate clean  technology  opens  up  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  productivity,  expanded 
profits,  rising  real  wages,  better  products  and 
growlnig  tax  revenues. 

Dow  Chemical's  experience  offers  encour- 
aging evidence  that  well-managed  companies 
can  save  money  right  now  by  controlling  or 
recovering  various  effluents.  At  Midland, 
Michigan  the  company  is  building  28  cooling 
towers  at  a  cost  of  $7.3  million  to  reduce  the 
thermal  load  on  the  Tlttabawassee  River. 
The  towers  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
by  reducing  corroelon  and  cutting  dally  water 
Intake  by  100  million  gallons. 

Indeed,  antl-pollutlon  efforts  at  Midland 
have  saved  chemicals  worth  more  than  $6 
million  over  the  past  3  years.  At  a  Dow  plant 
in  Texas.   $900,000   put   into   controls   saves 
$365,000  worth  of  chemicals  every  year.  Not 
every   antl-polutlon   project   resxilts   In   net 
savings,  but  In  a  highly-competitive  Indus- 
try. Dow's  profit  margin  of  34.5  percent  Is 
well  above  the  Industry  average  of  18.7  per- 
cent. 
•It  should  be  noted  that  companies  which 
find  the  initial  control  expenditures  too  bur- 
densome can  often  finance  their  equipment 
with     tax-exempt     Industrial     development 
revenue  bonds. 

Mnally,  In  calculating  outlays  we  must  not 
overlook  the  social  and  personal  savings  that 
will  accrue  once  our  air  and  water  are  rea- 
sonably pure.  Air  contamination  alone  may 
coet  this  country  •le  billion  a  year  In  dam- 
ages to  human  health,  materials,  crops  and 
urban  vegeUtlon  and  may  rise  to  $26  bill  Ion 


per  annum  by  1977.  These  figures  are  only 
approximate.  But  the  AMA  estimates  that 
disease  Induced  by  the  environment  as  a 
whole  costs  $38  bllUon  each  year. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  attested  by  the  polls,  beUevea 
that  a  cleaner  environment  Is  worth  a  little 
Inconvenience  and  temporary  expense.  I'll 
admit  this  sentiment  has  not  really  been  put 
to  the  test.  We  haven't  held  the  ultimate 
consumer's  feet  to  the  fire  long  enough.  But 
EPA  U  betting  that  the  new  public  aware- 
ness Is  not  for  sale. 

I  think  the  average  man  and  woman  will 
look  forward  to  a  world  free  of  smog,  road- 
side Utter,  and  putrid  waterways,  a  world 
liberated  from  noise,  ugliness,  stench  and 
\irban  decay.  And  that  expectation  ought  to 
become  outright  enthusiasm  when  they 
realize  that  the  cash  savings  alone  may  total 
$200  per  year  per  family  by  1980. 

Considering  the  total  evidence,  therefore, 
I  think  all  this  talk  about  envlronmentallsm 
ruining  the  economy  la  Just  nonsense.  We 
are  going  to  get  back  much  more  than  we 
pay  out.  Par  from  retarding  progress  an 
ecological  seiislbUlty.  carried  to  Its  logical 
conclusion.  wUl  guarantee  the  good  life  in- 
definitely. 


WHY  WE  NEED  A  $240  BILLION 
CEHJNO  NOW 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  bring  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol? Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  very  serious 
question.  In  my  view  spending  has  got- 
ten out  of  control  when  our  Federal 
spending,  even  If  we  hold  it  at  the 
President's  proposed  ceiling  this  year, 
will  exceed  revenues  at  full  employment 
levels  by  a  whopping  and  highly  infla- 
tionary $10  billion.  The  deficit  will  prob- 
ably be  $30  billion  or  more,  and  it  is  a 
shame.  But  the  full-employment  deficit 
is  an  economic  crime. 

This  is  why  I  intend  to  introduce  an 
amendment    to   the    debt-limit   bill   to 
limit  spending  to  $240  billion.  Even  that 
sum  is  far  too  high  in  my  judgment,  but 
it  will  represent  an  effort  by  the  Con- 
gress to  hold  the  level  of  spending  to  a 
less  inflationary  level,  and  it  will  require 
the  administration  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress to  exert  some  discipline  in  cut- 
ting down  the  immense  new  expendi- 
tures that  the  administration  has  asked 
for  and  that  this  Congress  has  provided. 
Today's   Wall   Street  Journal   carries 
an  excellent  article  by  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  economists.  Dr. 
Paul   McCracken,   a   man   who   served 
the  Nixon  administration  as  Chairman 
of   the  Coimcil   of  Economic   Advisers 
until  a  few  months  ago  and  served  with 
great  distinction. 

Dr.  McCracken  calls  attention  to  the 
dismal  performance  of  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment  in  the  past  8  years.  He  shows 
that  the  failure  to  hold  Government 
spending  under  control  has  become  in- 
ternational, that  Germany  and  Japan 
have  also  been  plagued  with  an  inability 
to  use  their  fiscal  policy  to  secure  price 
stability  and  economic  growth.  Our  per- 
formance has  probably  been  the  worst 
and  Dr.  McCracken's  analysis  and  his 
suggestions  are  well  worth  congressional 
consideration. 

For  these  reasons  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken, who  is  now  the  Edmund  Ezra 
Day  University  professor  of  business 
administration    at    the    University    of 


Michigan,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Fiscal  Policy  Be  CoimioLLED? 
(By  Paul  W.  MoCraoken) 
Is   It  possible  that   modern   governments 
cannot   manage    fiscal   policy?   Only   a  few 
years  ago  to  raise  such  a  question  would  be  to 
mark  one  as  a  troglodyte,  a  hair  shirt  who 
had  not  yet  discovered  that  the  thing  to  do 
with  budgets  was  not  necessarily  to  balance 
them  but  to  manage  them  In  ways  that  would 
produce  the  right  economic  conditions.  That 
might  call  for  a  surplus,  or  a  balance  or  a 
deficit.  It  would  all  depend. 
Why  the  new  skepticism? 
It  Is  not  all  home  g^own.  P*art  of  It  grows 
out  of  International  experience.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  for  exsumple,  Germany  was 
concerned  about  Inflationary  pressures  on  her 
economy.  The  concern  was  understandable. 
The  German  price  level  was  rising  at  the  rate 
of  over  6%  per  year.  This  was  about  our  rate 
at  Its  worst  In  1669,  and  It  was  particularly 
unacceptable  to  an  inflation-conscious  coun- 
try like  Germany.  The  fiscal  prescription  for 
this  problem  was  obviously  to  limit  spending 
and  run  a  good  strong  budget  surplus.  The 
fiscal    program   that   actually    unfolded  In- 
volved deficits  and  expenditures  which  rose 
12%  In  1971.  Fiscal  restraint,  never  popular 
politically,  apparently  looked  particularly  un- 
attractive to  the  government  with  Its  thin 
parliamentary  majority.  A  tovigh   monetary 
policy    was.    therefore,    deployed,    but    this 
drove  Interest  rates  above  world  levels  and 
attracted  a  flow  of  funds  Into  the  country 
which    aggravated   the    International   mone- 
tary problems  of  that  period. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  modem  fiscal 
policy  could  at  least  be  worked  In  the  expan- 
sionist direction.  Yet  Japan  has  had  Its  prob- 
lems putting  In  place  a  stiflJclently  easy  fis- 
cal policy.  Their  sluggish  domestic  econoooy 
has  had  more  slack  than  ours.  This  has,  of 
course,  produced  sluggish  imports,  a  large 
trade  surplus,  and  emergent  pressure  for 
another  upward  revaluation  of  the  yen 
(something  which  they  very  much  want  to 
avoid) .  Moreover.  Japan  needs  to  spend  more 
on  social  facilities  to  bring  them  more  Into 
line  with  those  needed  by  an  advanced  and 
hlgh-lncome  nation.  Yet  the  required  degree 
of  fiscal  expansion  never  really  has  been  put 
In  place. 

A  look  over  the  world  economy  diu'lng  re- 
cent years.  In  short,  produces  a  picture  of 
economic  conditions  which  called  for  fiscal 
policies  that  the  political  process  did  not. 
and  presumably  could  not,  provide. 

It  Is  when  we  examine  our  fiscal  problems 
at  home,  however,  that  doubts  about  how 
maneuverable  fiscal  policy  really  is  have 
begun  to  emerge.  Before  we  dismiss  Japan's 
dlfQculty  in  achieving  a  sufBclenUy  expansive 
flacal  policy  as  a  special  case,  we  should  re- 
call our  own  major  excursion  Into  tax  reduc- 
tion almost  a  decade  ago.  President  Kennedy 
recommended  tax  reduction  In  January  1963, 
and  Indicated  earlier  that  he  would  do  so, 
but  the  actual  tax  reduction  could  not  be 
achieved  until  March  1964. 


RISINQ    PT7BLIC    OtTTLAYB 

The  real  problem  for  modern  fiscal  policy, 
however.  Is  the  relentless  rise  in  public  out- 
lays. The  magnitudes  are  impressive.  In 
1965  the  economy  regained  reasonably  full 
employment.  Yet  from  1966  to  1968  the  rise 
in  federal,  state,  and  loc«a  outlays  (on  a  na- 
tional accounts  basis)  was  equal  to  •i'n«»* 
57%  of  the  rise  In  national  Income,  and  tne 
figure  for  the  period  1968  to  1972  (first  quar- 
ter) was  almost  48%.  With  roughly  li«"^ 
the  Increase  In  national  Income  »'»°''***^_^ 
rising  government  ouUays,  the  groundsw^ 
of  public  concern  about  taxes  becomes  un- 
derstable.   Somehow   our  expeadlture  deci- 


don-mailng  process  has  been  giving  mm  * 
T^Lt  rise  in  outlays  th»n  peojde  are  ready 
^y  for.  The  result  Is  a  trend  that  will  carry 
iLndltures  for  this  fiscal  year  at  lewt  $10 
^n^  beyond  revenues  that  the  tax  sya- 
^would  produce  at  reeeonably  fuU  em- 

^pSt* oJ  the  proUem  Is  that  to  a  growing 
ertent  federal  ouUeys  refiect  permanent j^ 
!«ms  with  yearly  Increases  buUt  In.  They 
STthus  uncontrollable  In  the  literal  sense 
uSess  legislation  Is  changed.  Social  Security. 
Mrtculture,  welfare— these  are  programs 
whose  aggregate  ouUays  wUl  be  determined 
bv  spedfled  benefit  levels  and  the  number  at 
eUglble  recipients.  We  thus  have  ouUays  on 
rpath  that  is  rising  more  rapidly  than  the 
in^ment  of  revenues  that  on-going  eco- 
nomic growth  will  provide  from  any  given  tax 
«8tem  The  fiscal  dividend  of  the  1960s  has 
lien  replaced  by  the  fiscal  mortgage  of  the 
19706  If  outlays  continue  to  rise  this  rapid- 
ly periodic  Increesee  In  tax  rates  or  new 
taxes  will  be  required,  something  that  the 
political   process   wUl   not   find   It   easy   to 

deliver.  ^     ^  ^ 

The  problem  has  many  roots,  but  a  major 
one  is  the  "new"  fiscal  policy  Itself.  In  retro- 
spect it  seems  clear  that  the  "new"  fiscal  pol- 
icy threw  a  baby  out  with  bath  water — 
namely,  the  Idea  of  fiscal  discipline.  The  old 
always-balanced  budget  philosophy  did  seem 
at  times  to  call  for  perverse  actions,  such  as 
increased  taxes  or  slashed  spending  In  reces- 
sions, but  It  did  Impose  a  discipline.  It,  In 
principle,  required  that  governments  couple 
with  the  delectablUtles  of  spending  the  dls- 
tastefiil  task  of  raising  taxes.  Thereby  a  rough 
oost-beneflt  equilibrium  was  achieved. 

It  was  achieved  Intellectually,  and  it 
worked  surprisingly  well  practically.  Up  to 
the  Great  Depression  the  budget  had  a 
surplus  In  two  nonwar  years  out  of  three, 
while  In  the  postwar  period  there  have  been 
deficits  In  two  out  of  three  years.  "Marriage 
Is  popular,"  observed  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
"because  it  combines  the  maxlmvun  of  temp- 
tation with  the  maximum  of  opportunity." 
Something  like  this  seems  to  have  character- 
ized the  actual  wcH-klngs  of  modem  fiscal  pol- 
icy. Having  been  told  that  there  are  times 
when  the  budget  ought  not  to  be  balanced, 
the  political  process  finds  It  tempting  to  as- 
sume that  "now"  Is  one  of  those  times.  And 
the  always-balanced  principle  has  metamor- 
phosed Into  a  never-toalanced  budget. 

If  modern  fiscal  policy  is  ever  to  Uve  up  to 
Its  potential,  the  concept  of  fiscal  discipline 
must  regain   a   central   position   In  budget 

policy. 

The  President  put  forward  a  helpful  con- 
cept with  the  Idea  that  outlays  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  revenues  the  tax  system  would  gen- 
erate at  reasonably  full  employment.  This 
would  enable  the  budget  to  be  expansive  dur- 
ing a  period  of  sluggish  economic  conditions, 
but  it  would  ass\u'e  that  the  budget  would 
come  back  Into  equilibrium,  with  revenues 
covering  outlays,  when  no  further  economic 
stimulus  was  needed. 

CONGRESS  IS  THE  KET 

The  key  to  regaining  a  greater  sense  of  fis- 
cal discipline  is  in  the  Congress.  Present  con- 
gressional procedures  do  a  reasonably  eflec- 
Uve  Job  of  screening  the  merits  of  individual 
requests  for  money.  In  that  sense  the  budget 
problem  is  not  waste  and  foolish  spending. 
What  one  person  considers  "waste"  or  "unes- 
sential spending"  Is.  of  course,  another's 
high-priority  program.  The  problem  Is  that 
the  aggregate  of  individually  meritorious  pro- 
grams will  always  exceed  any  viable  total.  In 
that  Important  sense  the  federal  govern- 
ment's budget  problem  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
family  or  a  business.  There  are  other  respects 
in  which  it  Is  different,  but  economists  have 
been  so  preoccupied  with  the  differences  that 
this  Important  parallel  has  been  overlooked. 
Good  budgetry,  therefore,  requires  a  proce- 
dure for  deciding  not  only  whether  each 
proposed  outlay  is  good  but  whether  it  is 


good  enough  to  be  Included  within  some 
viable  limit  <w  total.  ThU  U  the  missing 
element  In  the  congressional  process.  With- 
out it  the  whole  process  has  a  bias  toward 
larger  spending  than  the  citizenry  will  want — 
want  In  the  only  meaningful  sense  of  what 
It  IB  willing  to  forego  In  the  way  of  private 
•pending  for  these  public  programs. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  have  made 
a  small  beginning  by  Initial  hearings  on  the 
budget  as  a  whoie.  This  Is  a  good  start.  It 
should  develc^  fiirther  Into  some  meaningful 
actions  about  each  year's  budget  as  a  whole. 
What  is  essential  Is  some  procedure  by 
which  the  Congress  Itself  will  decide  what 
total  ouUays  should  be,  and  by  which  Con- 
gress also  explicitly  accepts  responslbUlty 
for  the  aggregate  expenditures  which  are  the 
result  of  their  Individual  program  decisions. 
The  Initial  congressional  overview  of  the 
whole  budget  might  be  extended  to  include 
a  total  within  which  Individual  program  de- 
cUlons  would  have  to  fit  (though  early  poet- 
war  attempts  along  this  line  were  quickly 
dropped).  Individual  appropriations  bills 
co-aid  be  held  until  all  are  passed  In  order 
to  see  what  the  results  would  be  for  total 
outlays,  with  perhaps  an  amendatory  bill 
to  keep  the  total  within  a  viable  limit. 

Whether  modem  fiscal  policy  can  yet  be- 
come a  powerful  tool  for  economic  adjust- 
ment, or  whether  It  must  remain  a  theoreti- 
cal Idea  vrtth  little  substance  In  reality  and 
largely  ImmobUlzed  by  a  relentlessly  rising 
outlay  trend.  Is  going  to  depend  heavUy  on 
whether  a  greater  degree  of  fiscal  discipline 
can  be  Injected  Into  the  budgetary  process. 
Because  fiscal  policy  has  substantial  poten- 
tial for  domestic  economic  management  and 
for  harmonizing  divergent  national  objec- 
tives In  the  world  economy,  it  is  Important 
that  the  budgetary  process  be  subjected  to 
this  greater  sense  of  discipline. 

On  this  both  the  "new"  flscaUsts  and  the 
"old"  budget  balancers  have  common  ground. 


RAILROAD  LAND  HOLDINGS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Aug- 
ust 30,  12  other  Members  of  Congress 
joined  with  me  in  a  request  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  that  he  report  to 
Congress  immediately  concerning  nine- 
teenth century  grants  of  Federal  lands 
to  certain  railroad  companies. 

The  action  comes  as  a  result  of  an 
administrative  complaint  filed  with  the 
Interior  Department  by  the  National  Co- 
alition for  Land  Reform  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Coalition  of  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Farmworkers. 

We  wrote  to  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton: 

As  we  understand  It,  the  administrative 
complaint  alleges  that  a  ntmiber  of  western 
railn»ds  have  a  continuing  obligation  to 
comply  with  certain  conditions  imposed  up- 
on them  by  the  terms  of  statutes  granting 
land  to  the  raUroads  to  finance  construction 
of  new  lines  and  there  Is  evidence  that  the 
railroads  are  violating  some  of  these  condi- 
tions. 


Together  with  Representative  Robert 
Kastenmeier,  Democrat,  Wisconsin,  and 
me,  the  group  included  Democratic  Sen- 
ators Ga-xxord  Nelson,  Wisconsin,  and 
Edward  Kenkedy.  Massachusetts,  and 
Democratic  Congressmen  James  Aboitr- 
ezk.  South  Dakota,  Phillip  Burton,  Ron- 
ald Dellums,  Don  Edwards,  and  Jerome 
Waldie,  California,  Bob  Eckhardt.  Texas, 
William  F.  Ryan,  New  York,  John  F. 
Setberling,  Ohio,  and  Republican  Con- 
gressman Paxil  McCloskey  of  California. 

The  U.S.  Government  granted  approx- 
imately 8  percent  of  its  total  land  area 


to  the  railroads  to  finance  rail  construc- 
tion In  the  West  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  original  grants  provided  that 
tlie  railroads  could  obtain  title  to  land 
extending  20  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
proposed  tracks.  Once  20  miles  of  tracks 
were  completed,  the  railroad  could  sell 
or  mortgage  the  land  to  finance  further 
construction. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  the 
land  was  to  be  sold  at  $2.50  per  acre  as 
an  aid  in  transferring  public  lands  to 
settlers.  If  the  railroads  failed  to  build  a 
proposed  line,  the  land  was  to  be  sold 
in  160-acre  homesteads  after  3  years. 

We  know  that  the  railroads  still  hold 
title  to  a  great  deal  of  land  which  they 
received  under  the  original  grants.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  alone  holds  2.4 
million  acres  in  California. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  fulfill  his  duty  in  making 
sure  that  the  original  conditions  under 
which  the  lands  were  granted  have  been 

met.  ^  ^ 

Among  the  questlois  asked  of  Secre- 
tary Morton  were  that  he  provide  maps 
of  each  land  grant  or  successor  railroad 
showing  the  land-grant  land  presently 
held  and  specifying  for  each  the  amount 
of  land  being  used  lor  agricultural  pur- 
poses, the  harvesting  of  timber  and  the 
extracting  of  minerals,  and  the  yearly  In- 
come derived  from  all  of  those  industries 
on  land-grant  land. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  our  letter  and  questions  to 
Secretary  Morton,  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
the  administrative  complaint  filed  by 
the  National  Coalition  lor  Land  Reform, 
and  the  California  Coalition  of  Migrant 
and  Seasonal  Farmworkers,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJB.  BXNATX, 

WatMngton.  D.C.,  Aupuat  30,  1972. 
Hon.  RoG«a8  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
UJS.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.  ._^__«„. 

DiA«  Ma.  8Ka«TABT:  An  administrative 
complaint  filed  with  you  by  the  National 
Coalition  for  Land  Reform  and  the  Califor- 
nia Coalition  of  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm- 
workers has  come  to  our  attention.  As  we 
understand  It,  the  complaint  alleges  that  a 
number  of  western  railroads  have  a  continu- 
ing obligation  to  comply  with  certain  con- 
ditions Imposed  upon  them  by  the  terms  of 
statutes  granting  land  to  the  railroads  to 
finance  construction  of  new  lines,  that  there 
is  evidence  that  the  railroads  are  violating 
some  of  those  conditions,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  a  duty  to.  among 
other  things,  report  to  Congress  concerning 
compliance  with  thoee  conditions  by  the 
railroads  or  their  successors. 

To  assist  us  In  determining  Congress  • 
responsibilities  vsrtth  regard  to  lands  granted 
railroads  and  subject  to  conditions,  we  would 
appreciate  your  supplying  the  information 
requested  below.  It  should  be  noted  that  our 
Inquiry  is  directed  solely  to  lands  granted  to 
finance  construction  and  that  we  are  not 
seeking  responses  with  respect  to  right-of- 
way  grants. 

In  many  cases,  one  of  the  various  pred- 
ecessor agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  may  have  had  duties  and  performed 
functions  In  respect  of  railroad  land  grant*. 
SlmUarly.  many  of  the  railroads  named  a« 
grantees  In  the  granting  statutes  have  been 
merged  Into  or  acquired  by  presenUy  exist- 
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Ing  nllroAd  comp»nle«.  For  oUrlty,  we  h»v« 
ua«d  th«  Department  erf  the  Interior  to  r«p- 
ruent  aU  of  the  relevant  predeoesaon  and 
suoceaeora  and  we  aU:  that  the  attached  Uat 
or  queatlona  be  read  and  answered  accord- 

insly.  .. 

We  recognize  that  eome  ol  the  queatlona 
are  auaoeptlble  of  being  anawerwl  more 
promptly  than  othera.  We  would  ask,  how- 
ever that  you  not  withhold  your  reaponae 
until  you  are  prepared  to  anawer  aU  quee- 
tiona  fully,  but  rather  that  you  respond 
immediately  to  thoee  which  do  not  require 
subetantlal  and  tlme-cona\imlng  factual  re- 
aewcb  and  reapond  to  othera  aa  quickly  aa  la 
feasible. 

We  aU  regard  thU  aa  a  matter  of  consider- 
able slgnlflcance  and  urgently  and  look  for- 
ward to  rw»lvlng  your  reaponaea  aa  quickly 
aa  possible. 

Very  truly  yotirs. 

Peso  B.  Bjuuus. 

Sdwako  M.  Kjcnkxdt, 

OaTLOSO  NKI.BON. 

us.  Senatort. 
RosnT  W.  KA«nMiuisR, 

Jamxs  ABOUaSZK, 

Phillip  Bctiton, 
ronald  v.  eklltjms, 

Bos   ECKHAKDT, 
DOM   BDWAkOS, 

Paul  N.  McClosket.  Jr.. 
WnxiAM  P.  Rtan. 
John  P.  Bejekmlxho, 
Jkxomx  B.  Waldb, 

Memryers  of  Congrea. 


Re  RAtLSOAO  Land  OaANTS 
(Requested  Information  Prom:  Hon.  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior) 
1    Por  each  land  grant  railroad  or  Its  suc- 
cessor, enumerate  all  federal  sUtutes,  Con- 
gressional ResoluUona  and  other  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. Including  the  granting  statutes  them- 
selves, which  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  In- 
direct, upon  the  disposition  or  use  of  land 
so  granted  or  upon  the  obligation  of  any 
grantee  railroad  or  Its  succeasor  In  Interest 
to  comply  with  conditions  apeclfled  In  any 
granting  statutes. 

3.  For  each  land  grant  raUroad  or  Its  suc- 
cessor, set  forth  the  following : 

( a )  The  total  acreage  of  land  withdrawn: 

( b)  The  total  acreage  of  any  and  all  adjust- 
ments (selection  of  "In  lieu"  lands)  made 
with  respect  to  withdrawn  lands; 

(c)  The  total  acreage  covered  by  any  and 
all  patents  issued  to  railroads: 

(d)  The  total  acreage  of  any  and  all  for- 
feitures of  lands  and  the  reaaons  for  such 
forfeitures: 

(e)  The  total  acreage  of  patented  lands 
presently  held;  and 

(f)  Any  land  grant  conditions,  the  per- 
formance of  which  were  excused  by  statutes, 
regiilatlons.  agreements,  understandings, 
opinions  or  otherwise. 

3.  Provide  a  map  of  each  land  grant  rail- 
road and/or  Its  auccesaor  showing  the  land 
grant  land  presently  held  by  each,  and  for 
each  such  railroad  specify : 

(a)  Grant  lands  preeently  being  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  or  potentially  usable 
tor  such  purposes; 

(b)  Orant  lands  as  to  which  the  United 
Statea  has  reserved  mineral  rtghta; 

(c)  Orant  lands  on  which  railroads  are 
harvesting  timber  and  the  yearly  Income 
derived  therefrom; 

(d)  Orant  lands  from  which  the  railroads 
are  presently  extracting  minerals  and  the 
yearly  Income  derived  therefrom. 

4.  Enumerate  ail  sales  of  land  grant  land 
by  grantee  laUroeds  or  their  successors  since 
1920.  indicatlag  with  re4>ect  to  each  raU- 
road: 


(a)  The  price  per  acre  received  by  the 
railroad; 

(b)  The  size  of  each  parcel  sold; 

(c)  The   purchaser; 

(d)  The  character  of  the  land  sold  (agri- 
cultural, timber,  commercial.  Industrial, 
residential,  non-arable,  etc.);  and 

(e)  Whether  mineral  or  other  surface  or 
subeurtace  extraction  or  harvesting  rights 
were  retained  and  reserved  by  the  s^lng 
raUroad  and,  If  so.  the  yearly  income  derived 
from  such  retained  or  reaerved  rights  by  the 
railroad. 

8.  State  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  aa  to  whether  grantee  railroads 
or  their  suoceesors  have  ft  preeent  and  con- 
tinuing duty  to  comply  with  conditions  In 
land  grant  statutes  and  set  forth  In  detail 
the  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

6.  With  reepect  to  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1940.  Indicate: 

(a)  Whether,  In  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment, the  Act  had  any  elTeat  upon  the 
obligations  of  grantee  railroads  or  their  suc- 
oeaaors  to  comply  with  grant  conditions,  and. 
If  so.  what  that  efTect  wae. 

(b)  The  specific  claims  relinquished  by 
grantee  railroads  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

(c)  The  present  statiu  of  land,  claims  to 
which  were  relinquished  by  the  raUroads 
pursuant  to  the  Act. 

(d)  Any  unpatented  lands  still  held  by 
the  railroads. 

•  7.  What  effect  did  the  Tran^>ortatlon  Act 
of  1945  have  upon  the  obligation  of  land 
grant  raUroads  or  their  succeesors  to  com- 
ply with  land  grant  conditions? 

8.  If  there  are  any  Acts  of  Congress  subse- 
quent to  1946  which  have  been  Interpreted 
to  affect  obligations  to  comply  with  land 
grant  oondltlons.  enumerate  thoee  Acts  and 
describe  their  effect. 

9.  State  whether,  In  the  Department's 
view,  grantee  railroads  or  their  successors 
may  harvest  timber  or  extract  minerals  from 
patented  or  unpatented  lands,  mineral  or 
other  rights  to  which  were  reserved  to  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  granting  statutes. 

10.  Set  forth  or  attach  copies  of  all  corre- 
sp>ondence,  agreements  or  memoranda  be- 
tween the  Department  or  its  predecessors  and 
any  grantee  or  Its  successor  which  had  an 
Impact  upon  any  grantee's  obligation  to  com- 
ply with  grant  conditions. 

11.  Specify  any  and  all  procedures  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  monitoring  the  status  of  raUroad  land 
grant  lands. 

12.  Enumerate  and  attach  copies  of  all  re- 
ports made  by  the  Department  or  its  pred- 
ecessors to  Congress  or  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  annually  or 
otherwise  with  respect  to  raUroad  land  grants 
reneraUy  or  compliance  with  land  grant  con- 
ditions apeclflcally. 

13.  For  any  year  after  1916  for  which  no 
such  report  has  been  made  to  Congress  re- 
garding the  status  of  raUroad  land  grants 
generally  or  grant  conditions  specifically, 
state  the  reasons  why  such  rep<Mrt(s)  has 
(have)   not  been  made. 

14  Enumerate  and  attach  copies  of  all  re- 
ports made  from  1950  to  date  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  any  other  federal 
agencies  by  any  railroads  regarding  or  touch- 
ing upon  disposition  and  use  of  railroad  grant 
lands. 

16.  Enumerate  any  studies  by  Commis- 
sions, organlaatlons,  or  agencies  other  than 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  bear 
upon  the  obligations  of  the  raUroads  with 
regard  to  compliance  upon  land  grant  condi- 
tions. 

16.  Set  forth  the  duties  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Its  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  railroad  land  grants.  Indicating, 
among  other  relevant  facts,  specifically  how 


It  has  In  the  pMt  and  presently  diidisifit. 
Its  duty  to: 

(a)  ".  ■  ■  adjust.  In  accordance  with  <lsei> 
slons  of  the  United  States  Supreme  OoiBt, 
each  of  the  railroad  land  grants  made  by 
Congress  to  aid  In  the  construction  of  the 
railroads  and  heretofore  unadjusted,"  U 
U.8.C.  894; 

(b)  Supervise  the  administration  of  pubUe 
lands  and  the  sale  and  Issuance  of  patenti 
for  such  lands.  43  U.8.G.  S;  and 

(c)  Seek  return  of  railroad  grant  landi 
that  have  been  erroneously  certified  or  psU 
ented.  43  UJ3.C.  886. 

17.  Set  forth,  or  attach  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing documents  bearing  upcm  the  dis- 
charge by  the  Department  of  Its  dutiea  and 
reeponslblUtles  with  reepeet  to  raUroad  land 
grants. 

(a)  AU  Department  SoUeltor's  opinions; 

(b)  AU  Interpretations;  and 

(c)  All  internal  guidelines. 


U.S.  Department  or  thx  Iktwuok — Adicinib- 
TRATivx  Complaint 

National  Coalition  fob  Land  Reform.  Cau- 
roRNiA  Coalition  op  Seasonal  and  Miobamt 
Farm  Workers,  v.  Rogers  C.  B.  Mortok, 
Individually  and  as  Secretary  or  the  Ijc- 

TERIOR,  AND  the  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

Of  THE  Interior 

I.  introduction  :  backcround  of  the 
complaint 
During    the    third    quarter    of  the    19th 
century,  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
gave  the  American  railroads  an  empire  of  ap- 
proximately 150  mUUon  acres  of  public  land. 
almost  eight  percent  of  the  total  land  area 
of  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  land 
grant  scheme  was  two-fcid:  first,  to  finance 
construction  of  new  lines,  and  second,  to  en- 
courage   purchase    and    settlement    of    th« 
granted  lands  by  small  farmers.  To  Imple- 
ment these  goals  many  grants  of  public  laod 
were  subject  to  forfeiture  If  the  line  was  not 
completed  within  a  specified  period.  Oth«s 
contained  a  further  condition  obligating  the 
railroads  to  sell  off  the  land  in  family  fam 
size  parcels  at  no  more  than  ta.SO  per  acre. 
The  granting  statutes  thus  adopted  a  carrot- 
and-stlck  approach.  The  carrot  was  the  land, 
which  the  grantee  raUroads  were  free  to  seU 
or  mortgage  In  accordance  with  maximum 
size  and  price  limitations  such  as  those  de- 
scribed above.  The  stick  was  the  threat  of 
forfeiture  of  the  granted  lands  If  the  rail- 
roads faUed  to  buUd  the  new  lines. 

The  first  objective  of  the  rallroewl  land 
grants,  construction  of  a  transcontinental 
raU  network,  was  largely  fulflUed.  The  sec- 
ond objective — smaU  farmer  settlement — has 
not  been  fuUy  acoompllahed.  particularly  la 
the  far  western  states,  for  the  Pacific  rail- 
roads continue  to  hold  millions  of  acres  ia 
fertUe  farm  and  forest  land,  as  well  as  land 
on  which  mineral  rights  are  now  being  ex- 
ploited commercially.  From  their  Initial  In- 
vestigation Petitioners  feel  some  or  all  of 
these  lands  may  be  held  and  exploited  Im 
violation  of  the  original  grant  conditions. 

Late  In  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Con- 
gressional Investigations  uncovered  numerous 
Instances  of  non-oompllance  with  grant  oon- 
dltlons. claims  to  lands  In  excess  of  those 
granted  and  claims  for  patents  based  on  false 
affidavits  that  raUroad  rights  of  way  had 
been  constructed.  As  a  result  Congress  to<M| 
back  28  mlUlon  acres  of  raUroad  lands  and 
Imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  s 
duty  to  investigate  the  railroad  land  Br»°*J 
and  to  report  to  Congress  the  extent  to  which 
railroads  may  be  In  default  of  the  forfeltun 
and  sale  requirements.  43  UJ8.C.A.  II  2,  tM, 
895. 

The  law  continues  to  Impose  that  duty  on 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior,  and  Petition- 
ers seek  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  la- 


,-rtor  to  perform  that  duty.  To  prc^rly  dis- 
Se  thTt  duty  he  should  ascertain  the  ex- 
JTrf  nonconformity  with  original  grant 
lotions  and  report  to  Congress  so  that  It 
"rAttomey  General  might  take  action 

*il)  impose  a  trust  on  the  land  to  assure 
M  u*e  la  conformity  with  the  original  grant 

""laj^return  the  land  to  the  public  domain. 
(8    seek  an  accoimtlng  for  profits  derived 
from  use  of  the  land  in  a  manner  violative  of 
the  terms  of  such  grant  conditions,  or 
(4)  forgive  the  defaults. 

n.  rermonois 
Petitioners  are  organizations  and  coali- 
tions of  organizations  concerned  about  the 
affects  that  large,  corporate,  land  hold- 
ing patterns  are  having  on  the  farm  worker 
«d  small  farmer  In  rural  areas.  Time  and 
aealn  they  have  observed  the  lessons  of  Wal- 
ter Ooldschmidfs  1946  study.  Sviall  Busx- 
neu  and  the  Community,  known  as  the  Ar- 
Tln-Dlnuba  study.  The  report  showed  that 
rural  areas  dominated  by  large  corporations 
have  large  welfare  rolls,  poor  schools,  and  all 
manner  of  social  and  econmolc  problems. 
while  rural  areas  charac-.erlzed  by  small 
farmer  operations  have  strong  civic  orga- 
nizations, have  better  schooLs.  are  better 
maintaiaed,  and  have  leas  unemployment. 

The  National  Coalition  for  Land  Reform 
Is  a  nonprofit  corporation  with  membership 
oonsisUng  of  citizens  and  organizations  from 
Bll  sections  of  the  country,  who  recognize 
the  need  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
land  in  rural  America.  The  Coalition  dis- 
seminates information  on  the  need  for  land 
reform,  is  studying  the  effects  of  large  land 
holding  patterns  on  the  vitality  of  rural  life, 
and  advocates  legislation  which  It  feels  will 
benefit  small  farmers  or  farm  workers  who 
wish  to  become  farmers. 

The  California  Coalition  of  Seasonal  and 
Migrant  Farm  Workers  Is  an  organization  of 
groups  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  farm 
workers  in  todays  changing  agricultural  In- 
diistry.  In  addition  to  running  a  number  of 
educational  programs  for  farm  workers,  these 
organizations  place  a  high  priority  on  projects 
which  wUl  directly  Improve  the  economic 
position  of  the  rural  poor.  A  number  of  the 
groups  are  assisting  farm  workers  who  want 
to  organize  themselves  into  agrlctiltural  co- 
operatives, 
m.   msTORT    or   the    land-grant   scheme 

A.  The  land  grant  procedure 
Beginning  In  about  1860,  transcontinental 
railroad  promoters  began  a  vigorous  lobbying 
effort  to  generate  some  form  of  public  financ- 
ing for  railroad  construction.  Out  of  this 
came  one  of  the  most  ambitious  private  com- 
mercial ventiues  ever  to  be  financed  with 
public  treasure:  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads Unking  the  Eastern  seaboard  with  the 
Pacific  coast.  Relatively  little  In  the  way  of 
federal  public  money  was  Injected  dlrectiy. 
Instead,  an  elaborate  scheme  of  land  grants 
was  authorized  through  a  series  of  statutes. 
Two  grant  procedures  were  eny)loyed.  By 
the  first,  thirty-seven  million  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands  were  granted  to  states  which  in 
tvm  sold  lands  to  settlers  to  finance  raU- 
road construction  costs. 

The  second  procedure,  by  far  the  most 
prevalent,  and  the  one  which  Petitioners  be- 
lieve demands  the  closest  possible  scrutiny, 
nsulted  hi  the  granting  of  over  one  buitdred 
twenty  miUion  acres  of  pubUc  land  directly 
to  the  railroads.  Under  this  procedure  once 
the  grantee  railroad  bad  charted  Its  route. 
It  then  reeerved   alternate   sections'    in   a 


checkerboard     pattern     along     the     entire 
pif«w*>i  right  of  way.  In  the  event  that  for 
aome  reason  ooe  or  loort  sectiooa  abutting 
the  right  of  way  was  unavallabls  (l.e^  It  was 
already  occupied) ,  the  roalroad  could  choose 
another  section  In  lieu  of  the  occupied  one, 
within  twenty  miles  o*  either  aide  of  the 
right  of  way.  When  construction  of  a  speci- 
fied portion  of  the  line  was  completed,  the 
United  States  PubUc  Land  Office,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  raUroad,  would  lasue  a  patent 
to  the  selected  sections.  The  railroad  would 
then  either  seU  or  mortgage  those  patented 
lands  to  finance  further  construction. 
B.  Orant  conditiona 
Many  of  the  grants  were  subject  to  a  criti- 
cal condition:  to  the  event  that  the  railroad 
line  for  which  the  grant  was  made  was  not 
completed   aU   lands  granted   to   finance   lU 
construction    were    to    be    forfeited    to    the 
United  States.  In  addition,  many  cf  the  larg- 
est granw  contained  a  further  critical  con- 
dition requiring  that  patented  lands  be  sold 
to  settlers  at  a  price  not  to  exceed,  in  some 
cases.   »1.25   per   acre   and.   m   other   cases. 
$2.50  per  acre.  Three  of  the  largest  grants. 
In    the    most    unequivocal    terms,    set    forth 
the  sale  requuement  as  foUows: 

"all  such  lands  so  granted  by  this  section, 
which  shaU  not  be  tcld  or  disposed  of  by 
said  company  within  three  years  after  the 
entire  road  shall  be  completed,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  settlement  and  preemption,  like  other 
lands,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid  to 
said  company."  (emphasis  added)  [12  Stat. 
489.  §  3  (Union  and  Central  Pacific);  16  Stat. 
47,  §  1  (Oregon  nad  California  subsidiary  of 
the  Central  Pacific);  16  Stat.  573,  5  9  (Texas 
Pacific).) 

What  the  granting  acts  contemplated  was 
a  scheme  that  would  both  encourage  con- 
struction of  the  railroads  and  prevent  those 
same  railroads  from  holding  In  perpetuity 
land  area  equal  in  size  to  the  states  of  Florida 
and  California  combined. 

The  limited  nature  of  the  railroads'  inter- 
est in  the  land  was  best  stated  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  Its  landmark  opinion 
in  Oregon  and  California  R.  Co.  v.  l/J.,  243 
U.S.  549  ( 1917 ) .  The  Court  said  that  once  the 
raUroad  Unes  were  completed  "the  interest 
that  the  granting  acts  conferred  upon  the 
railroad  was  $2.50  per  acre."  and  the  rights 
to  sell  at  that  price  were  nothing  more  than 
"aides  to  the  duty  of  transmitting  the  land 
to  settlers."  (emphasis  added)  (243  U.S.  at 
559-660). 


>A  section  Is  a  surveying  unit  of  land.  It 
oonslsts  of  640  acres  or  one  square  mUs. 


O.   The  turn  of  the  century:  Multiple  in- 
stances of  intentional  noncompliance 

In  the  late  Nineteenth  and  early  Twentieth 
Centuries,  innumeraUe  frauds,  mistakes  and 
violations  of  the  terms  of  the  Uivd  grant 
covenants  by  the  railroads  were  disclosed  by 
periodic  inquiries  and  investigations. 

Before  1890,  Congress  had  adopted  16 
special  forfeiture  acts  causing  over  26  mllUon 
acres  to  revert  to  the  public  domain  because 
raUroads  failed  to  complete  rights  of  way  oi 
Iri  Bune  cases  even  to  begin  them.  Neverthe- 
lees.  government  atudiea  diaclosed  that  the 
special  forfeiture  acts  returned  at  best  only 
one  half  the  public  land  wliloh  ooukl  b»T* 
reverted  to  the  pubUc  Om  to  tallraftd  (1»- 
faulte.  (Report  of  the  Oommlastoner  of  tbe 
General  Land  Offloe.  1885). 

In  1890,  Congress  declared  a  fUMnOfcr- 
felture  of  all  lands  granted  ft*  the  oosutenc- 
tlon  of  lines  which  were  not  yet  completed 
and  in  vlc^tion  oS  their  omnpleticm  date, 
[21  Stat.  4M].  Under  the  act  the  lands  were 
to  iM  restored  to  tbe  publlo  domain.  (21 
Stot.  499  II]. 

Several  of  the  most  flagrant  Instances  of 
fraudulent  patenting  of  public  Unite  by  raU- 


roads are  memorialised  in  reports  of  lawsuits 
commenced  by  the  Justice  Department 
against  the  raUroads  to  nullify  the  patents 
and  recoup  the  land. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  UUgation  was 
the  Oregon  end  CaUfomia  cmM.  supra,  whlA 
found  Its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  not  once 
but  twice.  The  Utlgation  centered  on  o^w 
two  mUlion  acres  of  land  granted  to  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Southern  Padflc  Railroad.  The 
Court  found  that  aome  of  that  land  had  been 
dlspoeed  of  by  the  railroad  In  parceU  larger 
than  the  160  acre  parcels  authorlwd  In  the 
grant  and  at  a  price  subetantlsUy  In  excess 
of  the  $1.26  mandated  by  the  grant.  In  the 
first   Oregon  and  California  case.    (288  U.S. 
398  (191C)  the  Court  forthrlghUy  stated  the 
purpose  of  the  grant  scheme  was  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  the  granted  lands  to  actual  set- 
tlers.  (288  US    661).  Finding  that  the  raU- 
road had  violated  the  grant  twme,  the  Court 
states: 

"By  the  conduct  of  the  raUroad  company, 
the  policy  of  the  granting  acts  |to  encourage 
small  holder  settlement)  have  become  im- 
practical of  performance  .  .  .  Inviting  more 
to  speculation  than  to  settlement."  (243  U.S. 

at  660'i . 

The  raUroad  also  maintained  that  since 
It  had  the  power  to  mortgage  the  land,  that 
same  land  could  be  sold  on  foreclosure  free 
of  maximum  size  and  price  grant  conditions. 
The  Implication  of  this  argument  was  that 
financing  arrangements  could  be  engineered 
to  'wash "  the  grant  lands  of  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  grants.  The  Supreme  Ootirt 
In  a  statement  obviously  Intended  to  apply 
generally  to  the  raUroads'  conduct  in  respect 
of  these  grants,  rejected  that  suggestion,  stat- 
ing that  Its  effect  would  be: 

"To  declare  that  covenants  violated  are  the 
same  as  covenants  performed,  wrongs  done 
the  same  as  rights  exercised  and.  by  con- 
foundmg  these  essential  distinctions  give 
to  the  transgression  of  the  law^  what  Its 
observances  alone  are  entltied  to."  (243  VS. 
at  562). 

Most  significant,  perhaps,  for  the  present 
day  la  the  Court's  declaration  that  the  raU- 
road had  no  right  to  harvest  timber  or  ex- 
tract minerals  from  grant  lands  but  rather 
held  such  lands  solely  "for  the  purpose  of 
transmission  of  actual  settiera"  at  the  price 
established  In  the  granting  statutes.  (243 
UJ3.  at  6«1). 

In  another  case,  concerning  these  timber 
and  mineral  rights,  the  Southern  Pacific  RaU- 
road obtained  patents  to  known  oU  lands 
although  the  grant  to  It  has  expressly  pro- 
hibited It  from  receiving  mineral  lands.  «vl- 
denoe  at  tlie  trial  eetabllahed  that  the  South- 
em  Pacific's  land  agent  was  aware  of  the 
oU  bearing  potential  of  the  land  but  had 
been  advised  by  his   superior   to  file  false 
affidavits  claiming  that  the  land  was  stricUy 
agricultural    and    disclaiming    mineral    val- 
ues. The  Supreme  Court  found  that  the  lands 
had  been  fraud lUenUy  obtained  and  cancel- 
led the  patenU.  US.  v.  Southern  Pacific  R. 
Co.,  261  UJB.  1   (1919).  A  similar  result  was 
reached  In  VS.  v.  Central  Paci^  B.  Co.,  84 
Fed.   218    (D.CJ«J>.  Cal.    (1888).  Tbe   facts 
here  were  almost  Identical   with   the   1919 
SoutlMra  Paotao  oaM,  «n»pt  ttet  tm»  the 
Ooiirt  bald  that  puxoiuevt  of  tb»  aatosral 
Unda  from  tbe  nOnmi  bas  oonetrnflttea  ao- 
tloe  of  tb«  imwUdttr  at  tbe  nOnaOr*  patmt 
ftnd  tbus  bad  no  better  title  tbaa  tbe  ran- 
road.  Xn  atlU  anotber  oaaa,  tbe  resale  by  a 
nUroad  of  grant  lands  subject  to  acreage 
and    sale    price    llmitattone    to    speculatore 
through  an  Intermediary  was  Invalid  and  aU 
subeetjuent   purchaasn   were  barged   with 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant. 
Southern  Oregon  B.  Co.  v.  VS..  »41  l^ed.  18 
(9th  Ctr.  1917)). 
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D.  A 


man  rmimt  atumjtt  by  Conffrf*  to 
recoup  railroad  laruu 
NotnrttlMUndlng   the   QvoMnX   Fort»ltui» 
iJt7^^un^«.  in  188C.  bavlng  sold  or 

^en»ct^  th.  T»niporUtlon  Act^  W^. 
to  which  th«  gov«iunent  gav.  "P.^**. '^^ 
JUuo«l  fte..  and  the  r»ll»««^-  ^"- 
"    claim*   to   grant   lanas. 


turn.   leUnqulahed 

'^V^egUlatlve  hlrtory  of  the  TraMpoi^ 
tlon  Ac?^  1940  indlcat..  that  .^.^  XInltad 
BtatM  agreed 
merclal 


rates 


to  pay  "fuil  applicable  com 
to  raUroada  reltoqulahlng  a 

;'«f;«ntlal  rate  ««Pt^,^"^  .'~^" 
U^^  I  Tn  r#itum   the  rallroadB  releasea . 
P°.^-   ^\l^'^Lt  the  united  Statee  to 

teiestB  in  landa  which  had  been  grantedUor 
-^h  u  waa  Claimed  ahould  have  been 
^?ed  toTch"^  earner,  under  any^*^ 
g^  the  united  State.."  (Hou«Comi,nt^ 
MtocellaneouB  Report.  H.  April  2«.  19«> 
conference  Report  Accompanying  I  3009.  76 
Oong.  3rd  8e«.  HR  Report  H2018  at  8r> 

^(lariv  the  committee  hearing!  on  .he 
bm  "SS.  me^urpoae  of  the  ^tlon  ^ 
oht»in  the  return  to  the  public  domain  or 
Sr^malnmg  unpatented  or  undisputed 
acreage  held  by  the  rallroada.' 
"'JThough  Cong^sB  ag^m  at^P^^^ - 

J^JS^uTw^^lU^U^^'^irmtended. 

IV    .VID.NC  or  P0681.1*  Ct««HT  I..ACHE8  OF 
LAND   GBAWT    CONDmONS 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  original 
grSu  .^dX  language  of  the  O^^'^^/fl' 
S^^  of  1880.  and  court  «^,a^l^« 
l^wrranaportatlon  Act.  several  Pacific  Rall- 
i^  c^XuTto  hold  and  use  vast  tract,  of 
land  in  poaslble  erces.  of  their  rights 
^rlor  toUie  1940  Transportation  Act  «ie 
raS^  held  at  leart  16  nUUlon  acre,  under 
the  land  grants.  According  to  the  Interior 
STpi^e^rtbe  implemenUtlon  of  the  re- 
^SSOTTproVlslon  ret\imed  8  mllUon  acre,  to 
ISvJubU^domaln.  Yet  land  statistic,  indl- 
Ste  i^Lt  in  fact  the  railroads,  at  l^wt^e 
t^  Undowner,  the  Southern  Pacific. ^- 
S^nwr  wtum«i  a  large  block  of  the  luid^ 
in  1939   prior  to  the  Transportation  Act.  the 
^uthero  Pacific  had  3.886.000  P»f  ^ted  acres^ 
By  1941  the  Southern  Pacific  claimed  to  have 
8  mlUlon  patented  acre..  In  1971  aft«  the 
i^We  reversion  to  the  United  State,  of 
^Sr^Ualnlng    land    grant.,    the    Southern 
^Iflo    stlU    had    3.846.000    *^^:J^'^''^°i 
vrhlch   stm   appeared   to   be   subject   to  the 
lie  «Kiulrements  of  the  land  grant.  It  can  be 
concluded  from  these  compaxatlve  data  that 
K>me  of  the  unpatented  land  clalm«l  by  the 
Southern   Pacific   was   not  recouped  by  the 
United  States,  although  the  1940  Transporta- 
tion Act  required  the  reversion  of  unpatented 
land.  AnalysU  of  more  exact  data  1^  J^tertor 
Department  records  should  oast  further  light 
on  this  question.  The  foUowlng  facts  about 
acme  of  that  land  raise  questions  of  sufflclent 
magnitude  to  warrant  an  invertlgatlon  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  all  grant 
1>i«i«  prewently  held  by  railroads. 

(i)  The  Central  and  Wertem  Padflo  Oom- 
oanlM.  suhridlMrte.  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ownpanlaa.     hold      land*      betw^n      San 


rranctsco  and  Tahoe  In  CJaUfomla  ?«"[«»»* 
S^IS^irPaclflc  lUilit»d  land  K«^t.  112 
Sat.  4B9.  f  9:  13  Stat.  604  I  2.1  The  land  hrtd 
t.  expuclty  ritol«rt  to  ««»  ,^."^P^ 
ItolStlon  of  the   granting  1««^*^-    IJL^ 
Stat.  489.  !  9.]  Thoee  ^o^^l^on.  re«uU»  that . 
All  such  lands  so  granted  by  *»»»?«- 
tlon.whlch  BhaU  not  be  sold  or  dl«POMd  of  by 
said  company  within  three  year.  •««  the 
entire  roadshall  have  been  completed.  shaU 
be  subject  to  settlement  and  pr«.mptlon.  like 
^«:  ^lands,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  P«  ««•■  *o  be 
paid  to  said  company."  12  Stat.  489  I  3. 
The  rail  Une  referred  to  la  the  condition  was 
completed  before  1900.  Therefore,  in  light  of 
the  land  management  condition  of  the  grant 
the  remaining  land  should  have 


geothermal    fields    tmder    Southern 
lands  In  the  Imperial  Valley 

The  above  eitamirtea  suggest  that 
are  currently  holding  grant 
their  original  grants  required  than  to  all 
to  the  public  subject  to  aiaxlmum  Hm  wot 
price  limitations  or  fortjld  them  to  esptptt 
commercially  as  they  now  appear  to  be  dotag. 
Such  Illegal  uses  support  nulllfloatlen  tt 
patents  and  return  of  the  land  to  the  puHile 
domain,  as  weU  as  a  careful  investlgattaa  «f 
the  propriety  at  demanding  an  acoooMii 
for  profits  which  rightfnlly  belong  to  the 
United  States. 

V.  THE  PASsaox  or  TUCK  ooas  mot  KxcmK  uia 
caairr  vjolations 
Nowhere  In  the  statutory  or  case  aothtr- 
Itv   Is  there  any  support  for  the  argmoMt 
n^'^e""avanab"ir  '^r  u"^Bti^     Sat  the  federal  government  ^tended  to  fcr- 
not,    made    avauaoje    lor  breaches  of  grant  cotidtttons  merely  be- 

cause of  the  passage  of  time.  The  Oregon  tM 

unmlstakaUy 


been,  but 


^Tntn  1970,  the  Southern  Pacific  earned  24 
million  doUars  from  timber  and  agricul- 
tural leases  on  some  of  Its  3346.000  acres  of 
real  estate  holdmgs.  as  weU  as  5«>m  mlnena 
rights  reservations  on  an  »ddltlon^l^ 
mSllon  acres.  In  Oregon  and  CaM/ornta, 
«ipro,  the  supreme  Court  specifically  rejected 
the  railroad's  claims  that  It  could  legftUy 
exploit  the  land  commerclaUy.  243  US.  at  Ml 
(1917).  The  following  chart,  reprinted  from 
the  statistical  supplement  to  the  1970 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  In  summanztog 
It.  land  operation.,  suggest  that  this 
Supreme  Court  holding   Is  currently  being 

Acree  of  outlying  lands  owned  and  managed 
for  continued  Income  and  other  land  not 
used  for  railroad  or  related  purposes: 

S-'-»- ;:::::::;::;  ;:SJifo5:?^ 

"*'*°*    Z.  21.516.60 

7.216.83 

T  __       180,943.90 

Other  staVe.::::::"! u.  336.  is 


Oregon 
Texas  - 
UUh  -- 


X 


TotU    4 3,845,968.93 

Acres  m  which  rights  to  oil,  gas.  and  other 
minerals  have  been  reserved  In  lands  prevl- 
oualy  sold : 


.-  1 


68, 960. 16 

053, 788. 55 

3,266.09 

126.741.84 

83.  690.  32 

8.  396.  24 


California 

Nevada  

Oregon 

Texas  

Utah  - 

Other    states - 

Total    1.334.741.20 

Oross  Income  from  natural  resources  and 
rentals  of  land  and  structures  for  industrial 
and  other  commercial  purposes:  and  such  In- 
come from  real  estate  held  for  operating  and 
related  purposes: 

OU  and  gas  leases. •?-T?'?'?^? 

Agricultural    leases 

Grazing    leases 

Timber  stumpage  sales 

Mining    leases 

Miscellaneous    

Ghroes  Income  troBQ  natural 

resources 

Industrial  and  other  oom- 
merclal  rentals 15,418,151 

Total. •24.157.524 

Recelpti  during  the  year — 
outlying  lands,  cash  sales 
of   land. ^ $3,174,083 


California    case,    supra,  ^^ 

clear  on  this  Issue.  The  lawsuit,  filed  nigl- 
naUy  in  1908,  challenged  patents  Issued  u 
early  as  1871  on  the  grounds,  among  otbar 
things,  that  the  railroad  had  refused  to  mQ 
the  land  to  settlers  m  amovmU  of  160  a^ 
or  less  for  no  more  than  »2 .%  per  acre.  The 
Covirt  rejected  claims  that  the  passage  of  IT 
years  affected  the  right,  of  the  raUroad.  hold- 
ing that: 

".  .  .  the  acts  of  Congress  are  laws  as  w«l 
as  grants,  and  have  the  constancy  of  laws  is 
well  as  their  command,  and  are  operative  aad 
obligatory  untU  repealed.  Thte  coiMient  ap- 
plies to  and  answers  all  other  contentions  of 
the  railroad  company  based  on  waiver,  ac- 
quiescence, and  estoppel,  and  even  to  tk* 
defenses  of  laches  and  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions," 238  UB.  at  427. 

For  other  suits  denying  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations or  laches  as  a  bar  to  forfett^  pro- 
ceedings, see  also  VS.  v.  Whited  A  Wh«te«. 
248  VB.  662  ( 1918) .  US.  v.  Southern  Paei^ 
261  US  1  (1919);  DS.v.  Northern  PacifcK. 
CO..  311  UB.  317,  368  (1940);  Southern  Ore- 
goii  CO.  V.  US..  241  Fed.  16  (9th  Clr.  (1917)). 

VI.  THI  DUTT  or  TUB  SK^RXTAKT  Or  THX 
XXTXRXOB 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  theofflMr 
who  exercised  his  functions  with  res^tetxa 
land  grants  prior  to  the  creation  of  ^«  D^ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  has  since  1876  ban 
obligated  to  review  railroad  land  g»nt  coin- 
43  UBC.  Section  2.  Section  894  d 


2.  624.  747 
166,  030 

2.  567,  873 
408,  143 
213, 198 

8.  739,  373 


•The  preferential  rate  for  military  trans- 
port was  eliminated  In  1946.  Nothing  in  this 
amendment  eliminated  the  original  land 
grant  conditions.  Act  of  December  12,  1946. 
48  Stat.  608.  Chapter  673.  Soctlon  1. 

•  WhUe  the  exact  acreage  is  not  available 
to  the  Petitioners  one  Congressional  eource 
srted  that  It  v»».  16.8  million  acre.. 


Annual  Report,  f970.  Southern  Pacific  Co., 

p.  6. 

Current  operations  Include  development 
and  construction  of  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial parks,  land  packaging  and  sales  and 
the  creaUon  of  mobUe  home  communities. 
Plans    are    also   under    way   to   develop   the 


Title  43  UJ8.C.  requires  the  Secretary  to  mak» 
adjustments  of  railroad  grant  lands  In  om- 
formlty  with  Supreme  Court  decision^  Bk- 
Uon  898  of  TlUe  43  UJS.C.  requires  theHec- 
retary  to  cancel  patents  to  land,  issued  «• 

^°'^«  sl^retary  of  the  Interior  dW  to  ftjrt 
regularly  Investigate  violation,  of  the  IPieJM 
ItoUroad  land  grants  untU  the  dlspoaltlonta 
1916  of  the  previously  mentioned  Oregonnu 
California  Railroad  came.  Subsequent  InvejO- 
Rations  were  made  sporadically  by  theDt- 
partment  of  the  Interior  at  the  requ«t  of 
Congress  and/or  other  agencle.  until  1926. 

After  a  period  of  Inaction  the  Secretaxjtf 
the  Interior  replaced  In  his  Annual  Repon 
for  June  30.  1941  that  investigation  rtwUWQ 
in  the  release  of  all  claims  by  the  raUroMS 
and  the  "restoration  to  Federal  ownership  « 
approximately  8,000,000  acres  of  1"^-^ 
Altho\igh  Petitioners  can  find  no  subsequw 
reports  of  land  grant  tov««««»t^' ,^j*; 
clflT  Railroads  continue  to  hold  mlllWM  ol 
acre.,  some  or  aU  of  which  are  still  snbjert 
to  the  review  of  the  Secretary  of  the  mt***- 
Subsequent  executive  r«»ganlMtlon  B» 
left  the  Secretary's  dutle.  Intact.  I»^** 
and  again  In  1960,  Congrees  shifted  WJ""" 
sUjUltlBB  for  land  management  but  made  » 
change  In  the  obligation  of  the  Secretary  « 
the  Intertoc  to  report  to  Congreea  on  tns 
status  of  grant  lands.  In  1948,  the  OeMCM 
Land  Office  ma  aboUahed  but  thereBpo«»^ 
bllltlee  of  that  agency  were  transf  wred  to  "■ 


„  _f  i^nd  Management,  an  agenoy  of 

IS^iMflwSoon*.  M  Bess.  WMi  WO.  8.  « 

P^T^Ttoe  Seoi«*«y  of  the  totarlor 
^  Sor«nla»tU»  PUn  No.  8  Sections  1 

vn.  cottcLtnaoK 

PetttkKMTS  th««f ow  rwjuert  ths  D^P^ 
..^^^ilntertor  to  Initiate  an  immwUat* 
Sf  .SftSSd^^Srtlgatlon  into  th.  |*at«. 
yl»i^niS«d  land  gr«iU  and  tte  dispo- 
il!r<rfthrrallK)ad  lands  to  aK»rtoln  the 
S^t  of  nonoompllance  with  Und  giant 
^ttons  appUcabl.  to  orlgln^Und 
^Mteea  and  their  succMSors  In  interest, 
"^ttttooer.  believe  that  roch  a  dialled  to- 
■JtlnatiT-  win  denwmstrate  the  propriety 
3"^Seor  aU  of  the   foUowlng  rwnedlal 

(U  An  admlnlstruttve  or  court  otder  re- 
Juixif  the  railroads  to  n»»^  »'»»JiJ»^_*° 
.  SttUoners  and  other  similarly  sltuatwl  a  rro- 
SonaWe  amount  of  arable  land  at  prices  not 
to  exceed  $3.60  an  acre;  ^    ..    *»,    »^ 

(3)  Ptarfelture  by  eald  railroad,  to  the  fed- 
eral government  of  lands  held  In  violation 
rfLkw  Such  land  vrould  then  enter  the  pub- 
lic domain  and  be  opened  to  «ttlem«it  un- 
dK  the  Homestead  and  related  acts,  or  re- 
tained for  national  forests,  wUdllfe  refuges, 
open  i^aces.  and  other  uses  In  the  pubUc 
Interest;  . 

(3)  An  accounting  for,  and  reimbursement 
to  the  general  treasury  by  said  rallKwds  of 
all  profits  made  from  uses  of  such  lands 
prohibited  by  the  land  grant  laws. 
Bespectfully  submitted,      * 
DAvm  M.  Madwat, 

Of  Counsel. 
Shzldon  Qaxxmt, 
DAVm  H.  KikKPAnucK, 
Richard  Pxasi., 
Attomeyt  for  Petitionen. 
Dated  June  31,  1972. 


dusiou  of  an  agreement.  As  the  Port 

stated:  

Better  rrtations  with  ttie  Bovtot  Oorem- 
ment  do  not  imply  and  cannot  require  a 
sacrifice  of  American  values. 


TRADING  yrtra  Moscow :  a 

QUESTION  OP  VALUES 


Mr  HJEICOFF.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  both  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  pages  car- 
ried strong  condemnations  of  the  Soviet 
headtax  on  exit  visa  applicants. 

In  his  article,  James  Michener  forth- 
rlghtly  describes  the  Soviet  decree  as 
"extraordinary  blackmail"  and  calls  for 
"everyone  Interested  in  education,  in  the 
intellectual  life,  in  science,  to  art  and  in 
industry  to  voice  his  protest  now." 

In  Its  lead  editorial,  "Trading  With 
Moscow:  A  Questirai  of  Values,"  the 
Washington  Post  describes  the  tax  as 
"a  gross  violation  of  human  rights"  and 
notes  that  in  terms  of  the  human  rights 
"the  Soviet  Union  has  probably  gone 
backwards  over  the  last  10  years."  The 
editorial  concludes  that  political  pres- 
sure to  link  Americsui  trade  concessions 
with  the  question  of  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jewry  is  justified  in  this  Instance. 

I  am  certain  that  as  more  Senators 
speak  out  on  this  subject,  our  Govern- 
ment will  realize  that  trade  arrange- 
ments now  being  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Uni(Hi  might  well  face  defeat  to 
Congress  if  this  imconscionable  headtax 
Is  not  removed.  Given  the  relatively 
greater  need  by  the  Soviet  XTnlcn  for  a 
trade  agreement  at  this  time,  it  is  not 
too  much  for  our  negottators  to  insist 
that  this  be  a  precondition  for  the  con- 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  James  Michoier  axtd  the  Washlng- 
ton  Post  editorial  be  printed  to  the 

RSCOKO* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  RacoiD, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  Tcwk  Times.  Sept.  18.  1972) 
aoviKi  JrwBT :  -WB  WAjrr  Mosal  Oot^t" 

(By  James  A.  Mbshener) 
Bven  In  normal  times,  for  a  Sovlst  Jew  to 
aimly  for  an  exit  vlM  la  an  act  of  oourage.  As 
soon  a.  his  intention  becomes  known  hs 
suflsrs  reprisals.  First,  he  usually  Iosm  his 
Job.  Next,  his  movemenU  are  che<*ed  by 
the  poUce.  Then,  Impediments  of  every  kind 
are  placed  In  his  way.  FlnaUy,  he  must  ssU 
his  belongings  at  a  fearful  loss  In  ord«  to 
pay  8480  fdr  his  vlia  and  $600  for  permission 
to  renounce  Soviet  citizenship,  a  require- 
ment of  Soviet  law. 

Last  month  the  CouncU  of  Ministers  of  ths 
Supreme  Soviet  quietly  pasMd  a  resolution 
calling  for  additional  taxes  on  any  educated 
Jews  wishing  to  emigrate.  The  fact  that 
most  famUles  cannot  assemble  the  ntonsy 
required  for  their  "ransom,"  and  are  thus 
condemned  to  a  life  of  harassment,  has  led 
weU-meanlng  people  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  consider  the  poeslblllty  of  collecting  »me 
$300  million  to  effect  the  ransom  of  thou- 
sands of  leading  Jewish  Intellectuals.  But 
distinguished  Russians  sctentlsts  of  Jewish 
origin  have  told  Western  friends,  "Dont 
pay  this  robbery." 

There  is  one  escape.  The  law  establishing 
the  systematic  blackmail  has  not  yet  been 
officially  promulgated.  It  is  scheduled  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  Tuesday. 
If  before  that  date,  a  general  worldwide  pro- 
test can  be  mobilized,  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  may  reconsider.  It  therefore  behoove, 
everyone  interested  In  education.  In  the  In- 
tellectual life,  in  science.  In  art  and  In  in- 
dustry to  voice  his  protect  now. 

In  an  age  when  International  blackmail 
threatens  all  organised  societies,  we  must 
protest  vigorously  thU  blackmail  at  educated 
people.  It  U  the  duty  of  any  society  to  edu- 
cate Its  young  and  then  to  let  them  apply 
that  education  wherever  It  will  prove  most 
productive.  Education  Is  not  a  boon  which 
society  confers  upon  a  few,  holding  them  up 
to  prescribed  standards  at  repayment  Uter 
on  It  Is  a  vote  of  confidence  In  the  future, 
an  expression  of  faith  that  these  young  wUl 
make  their  contributKm  m  unforeseen  ways. 
The  Soviet  assessment  of  taxes  for  a  high 
school  education  is  a  total  perversion. 

Two  reasons  have  been  advanced  as  to  why 
the  Soviets  have  introduced  this  extrwvdl- 
nary  blackmalL  The  first  argues  that  Russia 
suffers  from  an  acute  shortage  of  educat*! 
pwsonnel,  that  It  ha.  a  heavy  financial  In- 
vestment In  It.  educated  Jews,  and  that  It 
cannot  afford  to  see  this  mvestment  con- 
verted  Into  an  asset  for  IsraeL  This  argu- 
ment faUs  when  Russia  fires  Its  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate  and  refuses  to  allow  thcsn 
to  exercise  thelx  skills. 

The  second  argument  U  ugly.  Today  Rus- 
sia suffers  from  an  acknowledged  shortage 
of  food.  Wheat  must  be  Imported  from  Um 
United  States,  but  hard  cunancy  to  pay  for 
It  ]■  dMBciUt  to  find.  What  hatter  way  to  gat 
the  wheat  free  than  by  luring  Amerhmn  Jews 
to  raise  nnaom  mtmey  which  could  then  be 
handed  out  to  American  grain  dealscs  to  pay 
for  the  wheat? 

Why  do  I  conoem  myself?  For  oms  thing,  I 
like  Soviet  Russia.  I  have  traveled  wkWy 
there  and  have  been  oourtsonsly  reoatved.  I 
have  friends  In  Bossia  and  try  to  keep   '— - 


at  what  they  are  aooompUshlng.  I  bavs  wtt- 
tUftm«My  c<  Bussla  «Ki  win  pro»»Wy  do 

so  again  In  the  toton.  . 

But  sotns  yaars  ago.  when  I  wrote  a  wml 
dsptsttng  Jewish  valuss  thiougb  sons  ntef 
.^<M^T.»n^,  Jews  In  KosBla  gat  bold  of  a  eopy 
and  •Tsti  thoi«b  thsy  wm«  f orblddsm  to  do 
so  they  translated  It.  printed  tt  saerstty  and 
eueulatsd  ooplss  through  '••**"!««««- 
nlttas.  Thsy  took  this  oonsldacabto  iHk  bs- 
cause  they  wantad  to  know  why  tbstr  cnltoze 
h«l  psrSted.  80BS  who  i-d  tta  bookta 
aecrat  ultimately  joined  the  100.000  Jews  who 
hMl  ths  oowrage  to  apply  for  «»  T^f^J: 
knowlrig    tbs    in^jedlments    that    awaltsa 

them. 

Prof.  IClkhaU  Zand,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  out  before  the  new  tans,  has 
summartad  tlM  leasoBlng  of  maay  tnMlec- 
tuaU:  "I  had  a  good  Ufe.  I  had  prtvOags^j.  • 
the  small  houss  In  tbs  country  . . .  ths  booka 
But  I  could  not  live  as  a  Jew.  I  oowM  wivsr 
attain  a  top  posltton  ...  nor  travsl  A^*?"!^ 
atvi  I  oould  not  conarat  to  being  a  pnvi- 

leged  slave."  ^         ^ 

Bven  though  Soviet  autborlttes  have  since 
1970  aUowed  some  like  Zand  to  emigrate,  ths 
esc^M  of  one  Jew  Infuriates  them,  because 
they  interpret  his  departore  as  a  vols  against 
the  system.  It  Is  for  this  rsa«m  that  they 
now  chsrgs  distinguished  men  Uks  Baaou 
Butman  and  Benjamin  iMrUix  soms  IttiOOO 
each  for  permission  to  go. 

We  must  say  na  Every  Amartoan  writer, 
scientist,  artist  with  a  voice  must  protsat 
this  inhuman  blackmail  As  Kutman  says, 
"We  do  not  want  ransom  money.  We  want 
moral  outcry." 


Tkadhto  With  Moscow: 
Valttss 


A  QuxsrxoM  or 


Reports  of  new  progress  In  trade  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  and  China  sharpen  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  should 
put  human  rights  Issues,  such  ss  the  harsh 
new  Soviet  "education  tax"  on  would-be 
emigrants  to  Israel,  on  the  table,  too.  Bena- 
tor  Rlblcoff.  a  leader  In  earlier  oongraaskmal 
efforts  to  end  tariff  dtscrlmlnattan  against 
Communist  oountrtea,  now  says  that  such 
discrimination  should  not  be  ended  and  other 
trading  "concessions"  rtiouW  not  be  granted 
untU  the  education  tax  Is  taken  off.  "If  It  Is 
appropriate  to  link  trade  Issues  with  poUtlcal 
Sjecttves."  be  saya.  "it  la  certainly  Just  as 
appropriate  to  establish  a  Unkage  (with)  the 
overriding  moral  tasuss  raised  here." 

We  f»"'<  the  question  real  and  dU&cult.  It  la 
easy  only  to  establish  Its  sxtarmss.  On  one 
side,  trade  plainly  cannot  evolve  In  a  vac- 
uum, either  poUtlcal  or  moral.  But  neither 
can  trade  be  linked  to  attaining  satisfaction 
on  every  political  and  moral  issue.  The  differ- 
ences in  Soviet  and  American  Interests  and 
values  are  ao  many  and  significant  that  to 
await  satisfaction  would  preclude  any  trade 

at  aU.  __   ^ 

In  setting  apprcfirlate  limits,  two  stana- 
^rds  ought  to  be  appllad;  a  third  wUl  be 
applied,  regardless.  First,  is  the  Soviet  action 
a  groBS  violation  at  human  rights?  AU  too 
many  Soviet  practices — trampling  cm  ctiI- 
tural  nationalism  in  Ltthuanla  and  the 
Ukraine,  abusing  writers,  for  Instanea— qual- 
ify under  this  standard.  Second,  is  the  of- 
fendlng  action  wttliln  the  reach  at  remedy 
by  the  United  States  or  private  4m«rri4»ns  or 
other  f  oraign  partlsst  Third— and  thlsta  the 
standard  that  wOl  be  uppUaA  In  any  eveait— 
how  much  effective  leverage  can  be  brought 
to  bear? 

Unquestionably,  in  our  judgment,  the  new 
education  tax  constitutes  a  gross  vloUtlon  of 
human  rl^ts,  and  It  Is  a  matter  on  whl(^ 
Kremlin  deetalon  could  be  affected  by  outside 
pressure.  Morsoifer,  polttical  isvaraga^the 
thrust  of  It  *""^"**<"g  from  the  Oiasrtcan 
jMTtah  eotnsaunlty.  Is  betog  pvt  on  It.  It  is 
prectetfy  because  ths  eauss  ia  Just  and  ba- 
eause  ttaac*  is  soom  rsaaon  to  ballvrs  the 
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Oofttta  *n  TuliunbU  on  tt  tbftt  w  btUere 
U>«  ki>pUc»tlon  of  poMMcal  pnasui*  to  b« 
foKUaaA  tn  thla  tntf  nr<. 

W«  iwOla*  tb*t  tbls  <toM  not  dlapoM  of  the 
t«o*4l  lanM  of  imyiuvUn  tlM  vttb  a  gowm- 
mant  m*ny  of  whoae  valUM  and  w»ya  are 
t)%ri^  to  tboM  of  most  AsMrtcana.  Th«  laaue 
did  not  hAT*  to  b«  tacad  wlUIa  Sovtet-Amerl- 
can  (and  CbUMaa-Amarlean)  ralatlona  were 
tMiae  and  Umltad;  it  will  have  to  be  faced 
now.  Otven  tba  overareiUng  Amcriean  Inter- 
Mt  In  th«  oonvantlonal,  political  and  eco- 
nomic benefit*  of  det«nt«,  tlM  case  for  (low- 
ing down  the  prooeea  for  the  sake  of  one  or 
another  human  rights  Usue  will  always  tend 
to  be  an  upbUl  one  to  make.  It  would  be 
nlo*  tf.  by  virtue  of  Increaaed  contact*  with 
the  United  States  or  internal  evolution,  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  "mellow."  But  there  la 
little  evldeno*  on  which  to  expect  auch  a 
tranaformatlon.  On  the  contrary,  in  terms  of 
human  rlgbta,  the  Soviet  Union  baa  probably 
gone  backwards  over  the  laat  10  years  Khru- 
shchev's succeasors  have  not  followed  his 
example  and  loosened  controls;  they  have 
tightened  them. 

It  remains  the  fact  that,  however  com- 
pelling the  elements  of  conventional  national 
Interest,  conscience  and  decency  assert  an 
Irrefutable  claim  for  an  influence  on  ofBclal 
policy.  Just  how  that  claim  will  be  defined 
and  expressed  will — must — be  debated.  But 
It  cannot  be  denied.  Better  relations  with  the 
Soviet  government  do  not  Imply  and  cannot 
require  a  sacrifice  of  American  values. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  allotted  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  has  ex- 
pired. Momlng  business  is  closed. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  S«iate 
S.  632.  which  the  clerk  will  please  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

A  bill  (S.  883)  to  am«nd  the  Water  Re- 
■ouroes  Planning  Act  (T9  Stat.  244)  to  in- 
clude provision  for  a  national  land  use  pol- 
icy by  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Water 
Besourosa  Oouncll  and  river  btMln  oommls- 
itons  and  by  providing  financial  aaststance 
for  •tetewlds  land  use  planning. 

Bir.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  at  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  amend- 
ment No.  1520  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hamszm)  .  Time  is  under 
control. 

Without  objection,  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  will  not  be  charged  to  ei- 
ther side. 

The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FBBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  8ti- 
vsHSOit).  Without  otalectlon.  it  is  so 
oraved> 

Mr.  JACKBOM.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Uamctitaiy  teqalry. 

Tbe  FRBSSHNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  state  it. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  pending  question  Is  on 
tbe  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Haumh)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
1520 — that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  mover  of  the 
amendment.  Is  tied  up  in  a  committee 
meeting  this  morning  and  will  be  until 
12  noon.  We  had  an  understanding  yes- 
terday that  his  amendment  would  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  until  he  had  com- 
pleted the  morning  bearing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  until  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  arrives  and  is  able  to  of- 
fer his  amendment,  in  any  event,  no 
later  than  12:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  general  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I^fr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  not  iollowed  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations  over  the  past  3 
years  on  the  pending  measure.  S.  632.  the 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972.  I  would  like  to  review 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  its  background, 
and  how  it  operates. 

This  review  will,  I  believe,  clarify  a 
number  of  question.s  individual  Mem- 
bers have  about  land-use  planning  in 
general  and  the  pending  measure  in  par- 
ticular. 

Factual  clarification  in  and  of  itself 
will  not.  of  course,  resolve  all  of  the  im- 
portant Issues  posed  by  the  bill  and  the 
pending  amendments.  It  will,  however, 
enhance  understanding  of  the  real  issues 
presented  and  enable  individual  Mem- 
bers to  take  a  knowledgeable  position  on 
the  bill  and  on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  remainder  of  my 
statement  is  divided  Into  three  sections : 

1.  A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment involvement  In  land  use  planning 
and  an  outline  of  ths  basic  legal  authority 
Involved; 

a.  A  discussion  of  what  the  bill  does  not 
do  and  a  discussion  of  what  the  bill  does 
do;  and 

3.  A  summary  review  of  the  respective 
roles  of  State  and  federal  government  In 
the  administration  of  the  Land  Use  Policy 
Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

A.    HISTOBT 

1.  The  police  power  of  the  respective 
States  Is  an  inherent  power  of  government 
to  take  such  actions  as  are  necesaary  and 
Constitutionally  permlselble  to  protect  pub- 
lic health,  safety  and  welfare. 

2.  The  power  to  plan  for  and  to  regulate 
land  use  derives  from  the  police  powers  of 
the  Individual  States. 

3.  The  Federal  government  has  no  police 
power  to  regulate  lands  within  a  State  which 
are  privately  owned  or  owned  by  the  State. 
Only  the  State  has  Constitutional  authority 
to  control  and  regulate  these  lands. 

4.  The  Federal  government  does  have  po- 
lice power  authority  as  well  as  express  Con- 
stitutional authority  to  regulate  the  use  of 
the  public  lands. 

6.  The  Ettatee  have  exercised  land  use  oon- 
trols  for  hundreds  of  ye«u^  In  one  form  of 
another.  It  was  only  in  the  early  pert  of  the 
30th  Century,  however,  that  the  States  be- 


gan to  do  ao  in  a  broad  and  general  way. 
This  came  with  the  a<toftion  of  mO(W  Stata 
laws  which  gsneraUy  dalef»t*d  Boning  p««. 
an — to  units  of  looal  govanu&snt.  lbs  pat- 
pose  of  these  detegatlon*  of  polics  powir  an. 
torlty  to  counties,  eltlas  and  other  uatte  at 
local  govenunent  was  to  eoabla  them  to  di« 
velop  master  plans,  to  aone  for  psmUaUdt 
uses,  and  to  establish  local  planning  bodlH, 
S.  The  development  ot  land  use  piannl]^ 
and  local  zoning  was  In  response  to  very  nai 
problems  that  were  costly,  wasteful,  sod  un- 
fair to  the  public; 

Dirty  Industrial  developments  would  tila 
place  in  the  middle  of  residential  oomiBu- 
nltles; 

Unsightly  and  aesthstlcally  offensive  <te. 
velopmenta — slaughterhcusea,  tamuilai, 

etc. — would   drive   down   the   value  of  id- 
jacent  business  and  residential  property. 

Business  activities  thought  by  many  to  be 
undesirable  it  not  closely  regulated — tavena, 
movie  theatres,  dance  halls,  nightclubs- 
would  be  located  near  schools,  churches  or 
in  quiet  residential  areas. 

Land  use  planning  and  the  exercise  of 
zoning  authority  were  designed  to  deal  with 
these  and  other  problems  of  a  purely  local 
nature. 

7.  Prior  to  the  development  of  a  statutory 
framework  for  land  use  planning  at  the  Stat* 
level  the  only  remedies  available  to  Injtued 
parties  were  litigation  In  the  courts  based 
upon  the  Inadequate  common  law  doctrtiw 
of  "nuisance"  and  "trespass." 

8.  Today,  the  growing  litigation  over  land 
use  questions  at  all  levels  of  government- 
power  plant  siting,  location  of  heavy  Indoa- 
try,  pro^cts  such  as  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line, etc. — Indicate  land  use  problems  sra  no 
longer  entirely  locs^  In  scope  and  that  tbi 
planning  concepts  of  the  1920's  are  no  loogar 
adequate  to  the  changing  public  values  lad 
Increasingly  complex  problems  of  the  1970'«. 

9.  Today,  after  a  half  of  a  century  of  m- 
perlence,  many  public  officials  and  eltlzenj 
feel  that  traditional  zoning  concepts  and 
practices  leave  a  great  deal  of  room  for  im- 
provement. The  Committee  recognizes  thli, 
but  in  S.  632  "does  not  require  .  .  .  radical 
or  sweeping  changes  In  the  traditional  re- 
lationship and  responsibility  of  local  govern- 
ment for  land  use  management."  (Report 
p.  22)  S.  632  does  not  propose  Federal  zon- 
ing as  It  Is  both  unconstltutloxial  and  unwia. 
Nor  does  It  propose  "statewide  zoning"  or 
"comprehensive  master  planning"  wtiicb 
would  only  produce  costly,  dilatory,  duplica- 
tive and  often  Inflexible  regulation  of  tbe 
vast  majority  of  land  use  problems  that  an 
of  concern.  Interest  and  knowledge  only 
to  the  local  units  of  government. 

10.  Instead.  S.  632  encourages  a  continual 
"process  of  planning"  wherein  the  right  ol 
local  government  to  exercise  land  use  powen 
Is  reasserted  on  all  land  use  decisions  and 
the  State  government  is  asked  to  Join  in 
partnership  with  local  goverament  on  land 
use  decisions  of  mora  than  local  conean, 
both  governments  acting  In  response  to  tbe 
decisions  of  state  and  local  legislative  bodits 
on  substantive  issues  and  with  full  ciUsMJ 
participation. 

11.  In  S.  632,  the  3tate  governments  an 
encoxiraged  to  assist  localities  with  guidt- 
lines  for  local  planning  or  through  ooopen- 
tlve  planning  only  on  those  land  use  quea- 
tlons  which  are  of  more  than  local  conoen 
which  go  beyond  the  boundsules  of  only  ona 
locality  and  have  an  Impact  upon  a  numb* 
of  local  units  of  government  and  whlcb 
determine  the  shape  of  the  futxire  envlron- 
meat — decisions  concarnlng  highways,  air- 
ports, and  mass  transit  systems;  major  pcw«t 
plants  and  transmission  corridors,  areas  to 
be  preserved  or  closely  regulated  (envtton- 
mental  areas,  flood  plains)  and  areas  (or 
Intense  development  (housing  complasaa  or 
Industrial  parks ) . 

12.  The  trend  In  most  States  todi^  1»  *> 
reverse  the  process  begun  in  the  1970'»  of 
delegating  all  land   use   planning  authority 
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1     Doet   not   mandate,   require,   or   aUxw 


"Federal  planning"  or  "rederal  Zoning."  The 
aoning  power  Is  based  on  the  State's  police 
power  and  the  Federal  govemmsnt  does  not 
have  authority  to  aone  SUte  or  privately 
owned  lands  (with  the  exception  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  la  a  special  and 
unique  case) . 

a.  Doe*  not  $ul>»titute  Faderal  authority 
or  review  of  State  and  local  decisions  on  the 
use  of  State  and  local  lands.  S.  632  Is  an  "en- 
abling act"  which  encourages  the  States  to 
exercise  "States'  rights"  and  develop  land 
use  programs.  Consistent  with  the  enabling 
act  concept,  the  Federal  government  is  grant- 
ed very  little  authority  to  review  the  sub- 
stance of  State  land  use  programs. 

3.  Does  not  provide  inflexible  Federal 
starulards  which  require  strict  State  compli- 
ance. Specific  Federal  substantive  require- 
ments are  Ill-advised  because  they  do  not  re- 
flect the  rich  diversity  of  the  States;  they 
are  invariably  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor; States  and  local  governments  know  best 
their  own  land  use  problems  and  their  pos- 
sible solutions;  and  the  Federal  zoning  which 
such  standards  would  create  is  plainly  un- 
desirable. 

4.  Does  not  require  comprehensive  State 
planning  over  all  its  land.  The  State  land  use 
program  Is  definitely  not  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive statewide  program  which  preempts  the 
myriad  of  local  decisions,  but  rather  one 
focused  on  four  critical  areas  and  uses  of 
more  than  local  concern. 

5.  JDocs  not  mandate  State  zoning,  rather 
reasserts  local  zoning  powers.  The  States  ars 
encouraged  to  develop  their  programs  not  by 
zoning  or  by  producing  a  master  plan,  but 
by  reasserting  the  whole  range  of  local  gov- 
ernments, land  use  authority,  and  providing 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 
For  example,  a  State  would  not.  could  not, 
make  a  basic  zoning  decision  such  as  on 
which  comer  shall  the  gas  station  be,  but  it 
would  have  a  duty  to  provide  guidelines  for 
local  decisionmaking  to  Insure,  for  exan^)le, 
that  one  community  does  not  sits  a  massive 
industrial  park  directly  adjacent  to  another 
community's  recreational  park  or  wllilllfe 
refuge. 

8.  Not  only  does  not  trnpinge  upon  or  alter 
the  traditioTuU  land  use  reaponeihilitiea  of 
urban  government,  but  alto  does  not  focus 
on  urban  lands.  S.  632  encotirages  a  baUuiced 
and  rational  planning  process  for  the  oppor- 
tunity areas — those  areas  where  mlstakss 
have  not  already  been  made  or  irreversible 
actions  already  taken — i.e..  the  rural  areas 
and  areas  on  the  iirban  periphery. 

7.  Does  not  tell  a  State  how  much  or  What 
specific  land  must  be  included  in  the  State 
program.  The  extent  of  and  type  of  land  use 
to  be  Inoludsd  in  the  four  critical  areas  and 
uses  is  dependant  upon  on  how  tha  States 
defines  those  four  aiaas  or  uses,  a^.,  is  a 
sbtmllns  100  feet  wlda  ot  a  mile?  Doae  largs 
scale  development  Include  a  sobdlTlslon  of 
20  units  or  aoo? 

8.  Does  not  alter  any  landowner't  rifhte  to 
seek  judtokd  redreat  for  what  he  ratarda 
as  a  "taking."  Ths  provlsioDS  oC  &  OBS  do 
not  change  the  body  of  Uw— Pederal  and 
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^s^tslone— raprdlnt  tbe  poUM  _ 
wnlnant  domain.  Any  BUte  or  local     _ 
turn  of  ptapattj  rlghta  •ufflclant  munl^to 
constitute  a  "tiUdag"  >tlU  would  raqntt*  mar 
compensation. 

8.  883  dosa  dO  Vb»  tOUowtnc:         _______ 

1.  Doaa  aoHtatm  a  atronff  panaUv  jiivaMaii 
to  enoauxaBa  food  faltb  oompltanoa  on  vtm 
part  of  all  Statoa  wM*  taia  raaaonaWa  ra- 

qulrsments  of  tbe  bill.  

a.  Doaa  raquira  Mtataa  to  axantaa  "StataTa 
righta-'  and  Stata  raaponaUHUtt  over  tboaa 
>n<i  use  planning  daolrtona  wbleb  m*  ct 
"more  than  local  oonomi"  and  vbtoh  pB>- 
vlde  the  tramMorit  tbat  datarmlnea  tbe 
shape  of  the  futusa. 

3.  Does  requlra  Stmta  jooemmenta  to  de- 
velop  a  proeeaa  of  pLataning  and  a  Stats  tend 
use  program  that  ia  -bafflfmed";  tba*  U,  a 
program  which  protaots  tba  anvlronmMit  and 
assures  recreational  apportnntty,  but  at  tba 
same  »<»"«  provldea  fior  naoaaaary  aodal  aerr- 
loes  and  sssentlal  eeonnmle  aatlviaea — (or 
highways,  for  reliable  energy  arnama,  for 
housing,  and  realdenttal  development. 

4.  Does  contemn  praviakma  whieh  inaun  ita 
compatibiUty  with  the  BVD  70t  plaming 
program,  with  the  Air  and  Water  Quality 
Acts,  with  other  Federal  legislation,  and  uHth 
the  Senate-passed  Coastal  Zone  Management 

5.  J!>oe»  provide  State  government  with 
funds — $100  million  a  year — ^to  develop  State 
land  use  planning  tnventorlee,  to  improve 
the  size  and  competence  of  professional  staff, 
and  to  establish  an  approfurlate  State  iilan- 
nlng  agency. 

6.  Does  provide  the  Statea  with  wide  lati- 
tude in  determining  the  method  of  itnpls- 
menting  the  Act — roasanrtlon  of  aU  local 
land  USE  POWERS  WTTH  State  admlniatn- 
tlve  review  under  State  guldellnaa  suob  as 
m  most  State  coastal  zone.  wetOanda,  flood 
plain  and  power  plant  siting  laws,  or  the 
rare  instance  of  direct  State  planning,  aa  in 
Hawaii  or  the  unincorporated  areas  of 
Alaska.  The  Intent  of  the  Committee  Is  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  endorsed  by  the 
League  of  Cities  which  adds  tbe  provtalon 
that  "selection  of  methods  of  Implementa- 
tion shall  be  made  ao  as  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  land  use  controlB  by  local 
governments." 

7.  Doea  endorse  the  concept  that  loeal  land 
use  decisions  should  be  MADS  BY  LOCAL 
GOVSBIfMSNT:  "The  Aot  doea  not  reqnlra 
or  contemplate  radical  or  aweeping  cbangea 
In  the  traditional  rslatlonsbtp  and  raqjion- 
siblllty  of  local  government  tor  land  xiae 
management.  Decisions  of  local  oonoam  will 
continue  to  be  made  by  Uxial  government." 
(page  aa,  Comm.  Bept.  Ko.  03-880). 

a.  Doea  provide  new  authority  to  State 
government  and  encouroffea  ooordinated 
State-Federal  jOanning  for  Federal  landa 
within  a  State's  botmdortos. 

C.  THS  BOLX  OF  TBB  STATK  AKD  LOCAL  OOVKBir- 

unrr  ai«t>  ths  vaDsaai.  oovBurMMT 
Under  S.  S82  the  Statea  are  asked  to  un- 
dertake two  tasks: 

(I)  develop  a  statewide  land  use  planning 
process  toithin  three  yeara 

(II)  develop  a  land  use  program  within  five 
years  and  artmlntstaT  it  thsareafter. 

1.  Statewide  Land  Use  Planning  Process: 
Bach  State  is  asked  to  conduct  a  stetewlde 
land  use  planning  procees  to  insure  that  the 
State  poessBsee  a  sound  knowledge  of  and 
data  on  tbe  Steto's  social,  ecooiomlc,  and  en- 
vtronmantal  raqulremanta;  weU-taatned  pro- 
fessionals: and  tba  naaaasery  authottty  to  de- 
velop aiul  admbxlatet  the  pxogram. 

(a)  content  and  odmitUstraMoA.  The  major 
oomponente  of  the  Prooaaa  JUa  (I)  tbe  htven- 
torylng  of  State  land  toe  requlvameiitB:  (3) 
the  MteblliAunsiit  of  primary  anthcrtgy  to  a 
ifitigiii  state  agency  to  davelqit  and  artwitilater 
the  state  land  uao  piBgrnm:  (3)  davtiopment 
of  adequate  protewalnna]  ezpertlae;  and  (4) 


tatmniaJOaa  of  im1*i—**  to  hiaiililH 
aettvlttaa  and  portipna  of  tta 
to  the  land  uaa  prcgcain. 

(b)    fadaral  raolmB.  Am  no 
wQuid.  be  undtafcan.  ttia 
would  toona  oaly  on  wbatbar  taa 
la  betas  dvralaDad 
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Sude  any  overtlgbt  of  state  planning  or  anb- 
■tttutUm  of  Padaral  Judgment. 

2.  State  Land  Uaa  Program: 

The  Stotee  are  aaked  to  develop  a  atote  land 

use  pragram  wtthto  five  yearn  at  date  of  vx- 
aotmant.  Ihla  program  doee  not  call  for  state- 
wide planning  or  cantraL 

(a)  Content.  The  State  program  would  In- 
volve tour  orltteal  areee  or  usee  whUdi  an  of 
atgnlflcant  Interest  to  or  would  have  an  Im- 
pact upon  inhabltante  of  an  ana  far  beyond 
tbe  local  Jurladletlan  wbioh  pcaaanea  the 
aoning  power.  Iheee  fotir  critical  anea  and 
uass  are:  (1)  crUtcol  areas  of  envinmmental 
conoem  (wetlands,  beaches,  flood  platna.  bla- 
torlo  areee.  eto.,  (3)  key  faeiimaa  (major  atr- 
porte,  electrical  power  planto,  blgbway  Intwr- 
cbangee,  etc.)  (3)  uses  and  devalopmant  of 
ngional  benefit,  (reereattonal  facltltisa.  mass 
transit  corrldoEs,  sewage  trealanent  faclUtiea: 
and  (4)  large  scale  development  (major  sub- 
dlvisions.  industrial  parks,  ete.)  No  other  uses 
or  areas  would  be  included  tn  the  pcogsam 
and  the  State  Is  given  great  flexibility  in  de- 
fining thoee  four  selected  areas  and  uses. 

(b)  Administrative  implementation.  The 
Stete  need  not,  and  is  not  necessarily  ex- 
pected to.  directly  plan  for  these  arsas  and 
mum  Two  alternative  methods  of  Implemen- 
tetlon  would  be  required  by  the  Act.  Botti 
"encourage  the  employment  of  land  use  con- 
trols by  local  government."  The  flret  Is  Stete 
review  of  selected  aspects  of  local  planning. 
Tbe  second  Is  direct  State  planning  for 
selected  aspects  of  land  \ise. 

(c)  Federal  review.  In  the  Federal  review 
process  to  determine  continued  grant  eligi- 
bility, the  review  would  not  focus  on  the 
"substance"  of  the  State  land  use  program. 
Bather,  the  review  would  be  limited  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  Stete  has:  (1)  the  abil- 
ity to  implement  tbe  program;  and  (3)  pro- 
vides sdequate  procedural  safeguards  for  tbe 
partic^ation  of  Industry,  citizens,  and  local 
governmente  in  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  In  short,  the  review 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  tbe  program  will  be  effective,  not 
whether  It  is  "good"  or  "bad." 

THS  vsmnui.  bole 

The  Federal  government  would  be  asked 
to  undertake  two  principal  taaks: 

(1)  admlnlatratlon  of  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram, and 

(li)  Interagency  coordlnatlom  of  Vederal 
programs  which  have  a  land  use  impact. 

1.  Federal^tate  Relatioru:  Tha  Orant-in- 
Aid  Program: 

The  Federal  role  In  relation  to  the  Stetes 
would  lie  largely  that  mxmany  assigned  te 
the  grantor  In  a  grant-in-aid  program;  dis- 
persal of  money  and  review.  "Hie  funds  are 
8100  million  per  year  at  90/10  ooaC  tfiarlng 
for  Ave  yearn  and  %  Federal  and  %  State 
thereafter.  Tba  Statee  complying  wtth  tbe 
Act  would  be  given  new  autbmtty  ovac  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  in  that  Ve^asaX  acUv- 
itlee  vf^tilch  have  a  land  uaa  Impact  mnat  be 
in  oompllanoe  with  approved  Stete  programs. 
The  Fednal  government  would  be  given  au- 
thority over  the  Statea  to  that:  (1)  if  no 
i^ttrf  uae  program  Is  submittod,  tba  grant- 
m-aid  program  is  tempinarUy  suspendad.  and 
(3)  tf  the  program  is  not  approvad.  than  Is 
a  iT*'n — *  reduction  in  the  devedopajwital 
(not  reeearcfa,  planning,  or  aafety)  parUona 
of  three  grant-in-aid  p»jgia»ia  (attwaya. 
htghwaya.  Land  and  Water  OwaHsnitlan 
Fund). 
3.  Imtaaagenay  Ooordt»at*on: 

While  the  Statea  am  davaloplng  tta  land 
use  programs  with  VManl  awlatanna.  tha 
fMeral  government  is  asked  to  put  tta  "own 
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tMMiM  to  ort«r"  by  tncourmglnc  \ntmng^acy 
coordination  of  progmn*  with  Uwl  vm» 
Impacts. 

3.  Orfonttation: 

{%)  armt-tn-Aid  Program:  The  8e<ar«t»ry 
of  tb«  Interior  would  administer  the  grant 
procram  and,  with  eonmtftatlon  and  the 
advice  of  other  agencies,  would  review  the 
Btau  efforts  which  the  program  would 
flnanoe. 

(b)  InUragency  coordination  would  be  as- 
sisted through  the  creation,  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  of  a  National  Land 
Uee  Policy  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  rep- 
reeentatlvee  from  the  principal  Federal  agen- 
cies which  have  programs  affecting  the  usee 
of  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  Ume. 

AKXMDICXin   NO.    1S«B 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1549  and  aak  that 
It  be  stated.  _ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

At  the  end  of  page  107,  add  a  new  sub- 
leetlon  aa  foUowa: 

(d)  granting  to  the  Federal  Government 
any  of  the  constitutional  or  statutory  au- 
thority now  poeaeeaed  by  State  and  local 
governments  to  zone  non-Federal  lands. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  by  adding  the 
word  "as"  between  the  letter  "  (d) "  and 
the  word  "granting"  an  line  1. 

That  Is  section  512  on  page  106  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  would  read: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  .  .  . 

(d)  as  granting  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  any  of  the  constitutional  statutory  au- 
thority now  poeaeeaed  by  State  and  local 
governments  to  sone  non-Fsderal  lands. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  accordingly  modified. 

Bi4r.  TALMADOE.  I  have  llstraied  with 
much  Interest  to  the  discussion  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jscksoh),  the  floor 
manager  ctf  the  bill.  I  agree  with  him 
implicitly.  There  is  no  inherent  power 
in  the  Fe<teral  Government  in  the  zoning 
0*  land.  That  is  traditionally  State  pow- 
er under  State  law  which  has  beoi  dele- 
gated In  most  Instances  to  local  boards. 

This  bUl  Is  very  broad.  It  Is  very  com- 
plex. It  is  more  than  100  pages  In  length. 
It  d^egates  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
broad  new  power  that  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  delegated. 

It  would  vest  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inteitor  the  authority  to  receive  the  land 
use  programs  from  the  Governors  d  the 
respective  States  setting  out  their  pro- 
posals for  utilizing  land  within  their 
Jurlsdictlccs. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretazy  of  the  Interior  under  cer- 
tain oondltloDS  and  In  his  discretion  to 
cut  off  funds  prevkMialy  authorized  under 
fMeral  law  to  the  States.  In  other  words, 
n  gtres  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
ponlttve  power,  because  he  would  de- 
tflcmine  irtiether  the  States  could  receive 
funds  under  eztotlng  Federal  law. 

Id  my  amcDdmaDt,  I  want  to  make  It 
Imidicltly  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
legislation  makes  no  such  ddegatlon  of 
power  to  any  Federal  authorities  what- 
erer  and  kItos  them  oo  right  to  go  to  a 


State  and  its  political  subdivisions  and 
dictate  how  they  can  sons  land  for  use 
tifkbln  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 
Then  Is  nothing  that  la  more  peculiarly 
local  than  the  authority  to  determine 
whether  a  man  can  build  a  dairy,  a  poul- 
try houae,  a  home,  a  filling  frtatlon,  or 
how  he  can  use  property  that  he  owns  in 
fee  simple  and  pays  taxes  on  year  after 
year. 

Virtually  every  local  coimty  govern- 
ment in  the  Nation  now  has  a  zoning 
authority.  The  zoning  authority  de- 
termines the  best  use  of  land  within  its 
particular  jurlsdlctlwi.  The  local  gov- 
ernment officials  elected  by  the  people 
normally  appoint  that  sonlng  ewithority. 
Appotntments  and  zoning  declsicHis  are 
usually  matters  of  controversy.  People 
who  live  in  a  residential  neighborhood. 
for  instance,  may  not  waat  a  filling  sta- 
tion located  on  the  comer.  However, 
under  existing  law,  that  is  determined 
by  the  local  offlcials  elected  at  the  local 
level  who  are  responsible  to  local  people 
for  the  decision  they  make  which  affects 
local  property. 

I  think  we  ought  to  keep  it  that  way. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  do.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bUl. 
And  from  his  comments,  I  understand 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would 
prohibit  this.  However,  I  want  to  make 
It  Implicitly  clear,  and  he  wants  to  make 
It  Implicitly  clear,  that  the  zoning  de- 
cisions would  remAin  with  the  local  peo- 
ple, at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senatoi'  from  Georgia  for  this 
amendment.  I  know  that  he  has  worked 
on  allied  problems  over  the  years.  I  would 
hope  that  the  chairman  would  accept 
the  amendment,  as  I  think  he  is  inclined 
to  do.  However,  has  the  Senator  not 
found  over  his  years  in  Congress  that 
more  and  more  and  more  the  tendency 
has  been  to  move  the  government  from 
whatever  coimty  it  might  be  in  Georgia 
or  from  whatever  county  it  might  be  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  halls  of  the 
mighty  In  Washington,  D.C.?  Has  not  the 
Senator  found  that  to  be  true  constantly 
in  Incident  after  Incident  and  in  area 
after  area? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Not  only  have  I 
found  it  to  be  true  in  incident  after  in- 
cident, but  I  have  also  found  that  If  we 
give  the  Federal  bureaucracy  aui  inch,  it 
will  take  2  miles. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
this  might  broaden  that? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  bureaucrats  will 
say  that  this  bill  gives  them  authority  to 
tell  State  and  local  officials  how  they  will 
utilize  their  land.  If  the  local  people  do 
not  do  It  the  way  the  bureaucrats  want 
It  done,  the  Federal  Establishment  will 
then  cut  out  money  for  highway  con- 
struction, for  airport  construction,  and 
for  various  other  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  For  land  and  water  con- 
servation? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  For  land  and  water 


conservation  and  other  programs  whan 
there  are  contributions  from  the  Fedmd 
Government. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  In  complete  agrae> 
ment  with  the  Senator.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man accepts  the  amendment.  I  think  tt 
is  a  good  safeguard,  because  the  Senator 
is  correct  that  once  you  give  them  a  Uttle 
authority  and  open  the  door  a  crack  they 
will  drive  a  Mack  truck  through  it. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hoi>e  the  Senator  from  Washington  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  tlme^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wlih 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  quat> 
tlon. 

The  authors  of  this  legislation  argued 
that  what  it  does  Is  to  simply  set  up  a 
procedure  or  process  designed  to  prod 
the  States  and  communities  into  makbig 
wiser  land  use  decisions.  As  I  Interwet 
the  legislation  it  Is  more  than  a  proce- 
dure or  process,  because  In  the  stat«nent 
of  national  policy  objectives  at  the  out- 
set, it  lays  down  some  criteria  that  ougbt 
to  be  followed  by  whatever  governmental 
entities  are  involved.  Somebody  has  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  State  and  local 
governments  have  met  that  criteria.  In 
my  judgment,  that  Is  tiie  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

I  am  not  sure  what  ttie  effect  of  tbe 
Senator's  amendment  would  be  on  tfat 
legislation  with  regard  to  that  point. 

I  turn  to  the  statement  of  policy  In  the 
legislation.  For  example  It  sajrs  on  page 
60,  line  15,  if  the  Senator  will  turn  to  it: 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  it 
Is  the  national  policy  to — 

(1)  favor  patterns  of  land  use  planning, 
management,  and  development  which  are  In 
accord  with  sound  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  values  and  which  enco\u*ge  the 
wise  and  balanced  use  of  the  Nation's  land 
resources; 

Certainly.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that 
objective.  But  on  page  61,  line  17.  It 
states: 

(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  In- 
telligent land  use  planning  and  management 
can  and  should  be  a  alngtilarly  important 
process  for  preserving  and  enhancing  ths 
environment,  encouraging  beneficial  eco- 
nomic development,  and  maintaining  con- 
ditions capable  of  improving  the  quaUty  of 
life. 

If  that.  Indeed,  becomes  national  policy 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
then  it  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  using  whatever 
authority  the  legislation  gives  him,  must 
prod  State  and  local  governments  to 
make  their  land  use  decisions  In  accord- 
ance with  his  Interpretation  of  whs* 
these  policies  require. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  this  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  even  though  his  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  this  authority,  If  » 
exists,  and  I  think  it  does,  would  man- 
date the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  require 
of  local  government  the  kind  of  land  use 
decision  it  would  make  even  though  he 
cannot  directly  zone  local  lands. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  That  Is  what  I  wa» 
apprehensive  about.  Such  a  broad  dde- 
gation  of  policymaking  authority  to  a 
national  official  Is  exactly  what  this 
amoidment  prohibits. 
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The  senator  from  Georgia  wantsd  to 
aJ^certaln  that  tills  leglalation  would 
STtoke  from  the  States  and  Uieir  po- 
SSU  subdlvlaions  their  inherentpQUoe 
SS  m  UMi  use  of  tiwlr  land.  That  is 
2i    the    amendment    Is    designed    to 

anbleve.  .    ^ 

TTbie  Senator  from  Washington  may 
jlarire  to  explain  his  position  furtte-, 
because  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  blU; 
I  am  merely  the  author  of  the  amend- 

"^Mr  MUSKIE.  I  wish  to  make  one  ob- 
servation. I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I 
ahall  disagree  on  an  amendmrait  I  am 
Boing  to  offer  later.  But  it  has  been  nay 
TiBW  that  if  this  kind  of  authority  Is 
granted  to  the  Secretary,  the  legislation 
toelf  should  spell  out  the  parameters 
within  which  he  will  exercise  the  author- 
ity Without  that  kind  of  guidwice  in  the 
Isolation  itself,  that  authority  could  be 
exercised  arbitrarily. 
I  shall  support  the  Senator's  am«id- 

ment. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
gets  to  the  question  I  will  raise  later  with 
my  amendment.  I  wanted  to  make  that 

clfi&r 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  will  consider  the 
Senator's  amendment  when  it  Is  offered. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  no  Fed- 
eral official  can  sit  here  In  Washington 
and  determine  how  every  acre  of  land 
In  the  United  States  will  be  used. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  maybe 
I  can  be  helpful.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes.     „ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  further  response  to 
the  question  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  may  we 
turn  to  page  61  of  the  pending  bill,  start- 
ing on  line  23  where  the  purpose  is  set 
out  in  section  103(a)  : 

It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  to  establish  a  national  policy  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  several  States  to  more 
effectively  exercise  their  constitutional  re- 
sponslbUltles  for  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  their  land  base  through  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  State  land  use 
programs  designed  to  achieve  economically 
and  environmentally  sound  uses  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  resources; 

Mr.    President,    I    submit    that    the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  in  keeping  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  the  bill  as  found  on  page  81  which  I 
have  Just  read.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  think  it  helps  to  make  very 
clear  the  intent  of  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  It  Is  in  keeping 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  bill,  which  is 
to  add  to  the  capacity,  if  one  wishes  to 
put  It  that  way,  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment to   exeroise   responsibility   for 
land  use  planning  and  not  to  expand  the 
Federal  Government  authority  to  con- 
trol land  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
section  103,  which  I  have  just  read  Into 
tile  RicoRD,  Is  corroborated  onoe  again 
In  the  report.  I  wish  to  read  from  the 
report,  which  states: 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  the 
Federal  government  Is  not  suffloleatly  wise 
ax  prepared  to  lay  down  a  sirtes  o<  na- 


tional polMes  on  laad  tMe  to  wbieU  Itttot 
adbetenoe  by  tbe  States  and  tDoaimes  sttould 
be  lequmd.  Bather,  the  ntlcnii  poUoy 
should  be  that  the  Vedscal  gtwemmsB*  wlU 
render  ffnmrriai  and  tenhTrteal  —rtstinne  to 
tbe  states  to  enatale  ttaaoi  to  dwelop  tbetr 
own  land  use  poUelee.  Tba  federal  review  at 
the  mdlvldual  States'  perfonnannee  should 
focus  on  whether  they  have  methods  for.  and 
are  making  good  faith  efforts  toward.  Imple- 
mentation of  their  poUdas  and  n**  on  what 
Is  the  substance  of  thoee  poUolee  (p.  36)- 

This  [limited  Federal  revlewj  Is  m  keep- 
ing with  the  Act's  puipoae  to  encourage 
better  land  xiae  decisionmaking  at  the  State 
and  local  levels,  and  not  to  provide  subiian- 
tlal  new  land  use  decisionmaking  authority 
on  the  Federal  level  (p.  38) . 

The  Act  does  not  require  or  contemplate 
radical  or  sweeping  changes  In  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  and  reeponslbUlty  a*  local 
government  for  land  use  mangement.  Deci- 
sions of  local  concern  will  continue  to  be 
made  by  local  government.  It  does,  however, 
require  that  the  States  play  an  active  role  in 
major  land  use  planning  and  management 
decisions  which  are  of  regional,  State  or  na- 
tional concern  ip.  22). 

The  State  need  not,  and  Indeed  In  most 
oases  Is  not  expected  to,  directly  plan  for  the 
areas  and  uses  wlthm  Its  land  use  program. 
Two  alternative  but  not  mutuaUy  exclusive 
methods   of   implementation   would   be   re- 
quired by  the  Act:    (1)    direct  State  plan- 
ning; and  (2)  State  establishment  of  guide- 
lines for,  and  administrative  review  of.  local 
land  use  planning,  zoning,  and  regulating. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  State  would  reafltrm 
the  authority  of  local  governments  to  oon- 
tmue  to  exercise  all  their  land  use  powers 
and,  through  guidelines,  criteria  and  an  ap- 
peals process,  would  exercise  guidance  and 
oversight  over  the  local  efforts.  In  moat  of  the 
recent  Innovative  State  land  use  legislation, 
this  local  government — State  partnership  ap- 
proach has  been  choeen  over  the  less  flexible 
and  less  "local"  approach  of  direct  State  plan- 
ning (pp.  27-28) . 


Mr.  ProBident,  it  complete  corrobo- 
rates the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  see  to  it  that  the  ocmstitu- 
tional  and  statutray  respcmsibillties  of 
the  several  States  and  their  subdivisions 
to  zone  for  or  otherwise  regulate  land  use 
under  the  police  power  are  not  invaded. 
I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
amendment  reinforces  both  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  103(a)  and  the 
provisions  of  the  rwort  to  be  found  on 
page  25  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  So 
I  hope  that  the  aunendment  would  be 
adopted. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  Is  entirely  consonant  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  I  think  It  defines  and 
clarifies  certain  relationships  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  CJovemment  that 
need  clarlflcation.  He  has  done  a  good 
Job  of  clarification  of  that  relationship. 
I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mt.  Pt«sidcnt,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  desire 
that  the  aides  notify  Senators  In  the 
proximity  of  the  Chamber  that  we  need 
two  ixuxn  Membere  on  the  floor  In  order 
to  reqmest  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  anttcit>ate 
that  we  will  vote  immediate  thereafter. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator dooB  not  have  enoui^  time  to  sug- 
gB6t  the  abMOC».  oi  ^  qiuonmu 


Mr.  TAUCADQE.  Mr.  President,  I  staid 
back  the  romainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mt.  Prasideut.  I  yl^ld 
back  tfa*2«malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAUylADGB.  Itr,  Prealdesit.  laug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  sucveat 
that  the  aides  notify  abaent  Senatomttiat 
we  need  a  sufficient  number  of  Oaiiitnra 
to  oixler  the  yeas  and  nasra  tmd  thatttigre 
win  be  a  vote  1mTni1<''*41y  thereaftgr. 

The  PKBBIDINO  OFWCER.  Tta  clerk 
win  can  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  oaU  the  roU. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 

quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  the  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderBO. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  tiie  clerk 
win  caU  the  roU. 
The  assistant  legislative  cleric  caUed 

the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cakwon),  the  Senator  frcan  Missouri 
(Mr  EAOiiTON).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GravbD  ,  the  Senator  fnan 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Minneeota  (Mr.  HtrnPHRir),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovBRif),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MiTCALF) ,  the  Sffiiator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  ,  and  the  Seiatar  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Spahkmah)  are  neeeaaari- 
ly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGra), 
and  the  S«iator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuoHSS)  areabeent  aa  official  businees. 
Mr.  GRIPFIN.  I  luanounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Aixorr) . 
the  Senators  fnan  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzr 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bkllmomj  ,  the  Seoator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bo«gs)  .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brookx),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  tMr.  Tow«h)  are 
neceasarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BucKLXT  and  Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arirona  (Mr.  Goldwmm)  are 
absent  on  afOdal  businees. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DomwicK)  18  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  buslneea. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MoiniT)  is  Bbamt  because  of  lUness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Soiator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boeos),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa).  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BaooKB)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  vfas  announced — yeaa  76. 
naya  0,  as  follows: 
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McOee 
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Met  calf 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pell 

Sparkmaa 

StanzUs 

Tower 


So   Mr.   Talmadge's   amendment  was 

agreed  to.  ,^     .     , 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Marilyn  Kester 
of  Senator  Hansen's  staff  and  Barbara 
Holllday  of  Senator  Packwood's  staff 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure, 
excluding  rollcall  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ellis  Mottur 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  wae  read,  as  foUows: 
On  page  74,  line  21.  delete  all  after  the 

word  "by". 


Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
d«it.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MTTJ.TCR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  each 
remaining  rollcall  vote  today  there  be  a 
time  UmltaticHi  of  10  minutes,  with  the 
warning  bell  to  be  sounded  after  the  first 
two  and  a  half  minutes. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  coordinated  this  amendment 

.,  with  both  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 

■^•'  dlstlngtiished  Senator  from  Washington, 

and  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side 

of  the  aisle,  the  distlnguiahed  Senator 

frooa  Idaho  (Mr.  Johbah)  . 

This  amendment  would  merely  strike 
out  the  words  "the  public  and  the."  The 
reason  for  doing  so  Is  that  in  the  previ- 
ous paragraph,  item  12,  on  page  74.  the 


conducting  of  public  hearings  concern- 
ing State  land  use  planning  process  or 
tmtteot  thereof,  the  language  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  matter  referred  to 
In  the  next  paragraph.  Item  13.  So  that 
Item  13  would  now  read:  "the  provision, 
and  continuation  thereof,  of  opportuni- 
ties for  participation  by  appropriate  of- 
ficials or  representatives  of  local  govern- 
ments in  the  planning  process  and  in  the 
formulation  of  guldelineB,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  administration  of  the 
planning  process." 

If  we  do  not  delete  the  four  words  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  suggest  that 
there  will  be  some  ambivalence  and  con- 
fusion as  to  what  is  intended.  By  delet- 
ing them  and  using  the  conducting  of 
public  hearings  in  item  12,  I  think  there 
will  be  no  confusion,  and  it  will  be  clear- 
cut  that  public  hearings  are  going  to  be 
involved  in  the  planning  process  and  in 
all  aspects  thereof. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingiushed  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  and  1  have  reviewed  this 
amendment,  and  I  think  it  would  help  to 
clarify  the  matter.  It  is  a  purely  techni- 
cal amendment.  I  am  pleased  to  accept 

it- 
Mr.   MILLER.   I   thank   the   Senator 

from  Washington. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
supporting  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  because  I  view  it  as  a 
technical  amendment  designed  to  avoid 
redundancy. 

The  intent  of  3.  632  is  to  encourage 
public  participation  at  all  stages  of  the 
State  planning  process.  I  endorse  this 
concept. 

I  do  not  view  or  imderstand  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  as  in  any 
way  being  contrary  to  this  concept. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  am  concerned  that 
the  effect  of  his  amendment  may  be  to 
narrow  the  role  that  nongovernmental 
citizens  may  play  in  this  planning 
process. 

Subsection  12,  which  precedes,  refers 
to  pubUc  hearings.  Those,  I  take  it,  would 
usually  take  place  somewhere  down  the 
road  in  the  planning  process. 

I  found  it  useful  in  my  own  commu- 
nity to  get  the  public  Involved  before 
you  get  to  the  stage  of  public  hearings— 
in  committees  and  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  propositions  and  policies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  be  to  fore- 
close that  possibility.  If  the  participation 
of  the  public  has  to  do  only  with  formal 
hearings  at  some  stage  after  the  Input  of 
ideas  has  been  made,  after  tentative  poli- 
cies have  been  framed,  that  may  be  a 
little  late,  I  say  to  the  Senator.  I  would 
support  his  motion  of  eliminating  the 
redundancy,  but  I  do  not  really  think 
this  Is  a  redtmdancy  in  the  place  it  is 
foimd  in  the  bill.  I  did  not  write  the  bill. 
Mr.  MIHiER.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
that  this  Is  not  purely  a  redundant  thing. 
The  point  T  am  making  Is  that  the  con- 


ducting of  public  hearings  concemtog 
the  State  land  use  planning  prooen  or 
aspects  thereof — as  the  Senator  cu 
understand,  there  are  many  aspects 
thereof — Is  very  broad.  li  we  go  b^ond 
that,  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  thktet 
we  are  going  to  get  into. 

What  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Maine  woiild  like  to  see  is  something 
not  unlike  what  we  have  at  the  Federal 
level  now,  where.  In  connection  with  a 
proposed  regulation,  for  example,  there 
is  public  notice,  opportunity  for  people 
who  feel  aggrieved  to  come  In  for  a  hear- 
ing. I  think  that  this  type  of  procedure 
at  the  State  level  would  be  helpful.  I 
think  item  12  will  cover  that. 

But  I  think  that  to  require  that  a 
State  plan  be  open  to  participation  by 
the  public  in  other  than  public  hearings 
is  a  pretty  far-reaching  and  rather  dan- 
gerous approach,  because  this  oould  ad- 
mit of  all  kinds  of  public  action  or  ac- 
tions by  the  public  apart  from  a  puWlc 
hearing.  The  public  hearing  is  where  the 
public  really  has  a  chance  to  manifest  its 
views.  If  item  12  permits  the  public  to 
participate  in  all  aspects.  I  do  not  know 
what  more  we  need. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  language  on  line  21 
to  which  the  Senator  takes  objection 
reads:  "the  provision  of  opportunities  for 
participation." 

It  does  not  specify  what  form  those 
opportunities  ought  to  take  or  at  what 
place  in  the  process  they  ought  to  be 
provided.  I  do  not  consider  that  far 
reaching. 

When  we  wrote  the  first  zoning  law  in 
my  community,  it  was  not  left  to  the  city 
fathers  to  write  it.  They  invited  several 
members  of  the  public.  Including  myself, 
including  other  lawyers,  including  other 
citizens,  to  sit  down  and  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  the  policies  which 
ultimately  were  submitted  to  the  govern- 
mental institutions.  But  the  public  was 
invited  to  participate.  That  was  oppor- 
timity  for  participation.  ITie  Senator  as- 
sumes that  such  opportimities  wiU  be 
inappropriate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No,  no — now  wait.  May 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Maine  that  he 
does  not  presume  anything  of  the  sort. 
The  Senator  assumes  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  talking  £ibout,  which  he 
refers  to  in  his  ovm  State  of  Maine,  could 
be  desirable  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  to  write  that  in  as  a  requirement  is 
what  I  think  is  dangerous  and  far  reach- 
ing. If  we  have  the  public  hearings  writ- 
ten in,  we  have  a  good  guarantee  and 
I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  suggest  another 
one  foreclosed  by  the  Senator's  amaid- 
ment.  In  my  city,  when  we  had  urban 
renewal  and  the  requirement  of  local 
zoning  laws,  we  went  to  the  people  with 
a  referendum  and  if  we  had  not  done 
that,  the  chances  were  we  would  never 
have  had  it  worked  out  the  way  the  peo- 
ple wanted  it.  A  referendum  of  that  kind 
would   be   foreclosed   by   the   Senator's 
amendment  and  all  sorts  of  opportuni- 
ties for  public  participation  which  would 
be  perfectly  syppropriate.  What  the  Sen- 
ator's amaadment  would  do  would  be  to 
foreclose  both  appropriate  and  inappro- 
priate occasions  for  public  participation. 
Mr.  MILLER.  No,  the  Senator  Is  mis- 
interpreting the  amendment  I  am  ofler- 
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Ing.  It  does  not  foreclose  It  at  all.  I  just 
ggjd  that  I  can  imderstand  how  the  pro- 
cedure the  Senator  rrferred  to  in  Maine 
oould  be  desirable,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  have  It  written  in  a«  an  abeolute 
itqulremoit.  With  public  hearlngB  as 
as  absolute  requirement,  we  are  amply 
protected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  regard  the 
language  as  establishing  an  absolute 
requirement  of  anything  specific.  All  It 
says  is  "opportunities  for  participation." 
By  making  the  kind  of  legislative  his- 
tory we  would  be  making,  if  we  adopted 
the  Senator's  amaadment,  by  positively 
striking  out  that  language,  the  effect,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  to  limit  public 
participation  to  public  hearings,  unless 
there  is  some  other  language  In  the  bill 
which  broadens  it.  I  want  no  part  of 
that  legislative  history.  I  think  it  is  too 
restrictive. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
8«iator  from  Maine,  on  page  72,  the 
precise  language  on  line  13  is,  "which 
process  shall  include."  It  does  not  say 
"may"  include,  it  says  "shall"  include. 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  Appropriate  opportu- 
nities for  participation. 

Mr.    MILLER.    Then,    reading    down 
here,  "opportunities   for  participation." 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  does  not  specify  what 
the  opportunities  shall  be. 
Mr.  MILLER.  No. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  he  does  not  want  public 
participation  in  any  way  except  in  in- 
formal public  hearings. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
not  try  to  pHit  words  in  my  mouth.  I  do 
not  try  to  do  that  to  him.  I  hope  that  he 
will  do  me  the  same  courtesy.  Apparmtly 
the  Senator  from  Maine  did  not  know 

what  I  was  saying 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  did. 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  do  such  things  as  he  indi- 
cated had  been  done  in  Maine,  but  it 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  bill  as  a 
matter  of  an  absolute  requirement,  when 
we  already  have  public  hearings  pro- 
vided for  in  item  12. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  kind  of  things  I 
have  mentioned  are  not  public  hearings 

by  any  definition 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  so  imderstood. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  no  language  in 
the  bill  other  than  the  language  "public 
hearings. '  I  am  saying  that  the  effect  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  be  to 
limit  participation  by  the  public  to  lim- 
ited pubhc  hearings. 

Mr.  MILLER,  No.  no.  The  effect  is  to 
make  clear  tloit  a  State  plan  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  do  what  the  Senator 
found  helpful  up  in  Maine.  If  Maine 
wants  to  do  it  that  way,  let  them  do  It. 
There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  that. 
Mr.    MUSKIE.    All    I    am    trying    to 

say 

Mr.  MILLER.  Item  12  says  all  aspects 
of  the  planning  process,  so  that  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  write  In  an  ab6<riute 
requirement  binding  each  and  every 
State  plan  to  do  what  the  S«iator  found 
to  be  a  good  procedure  In  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  the  S«iator  is 
saying  is,  if  we  leave  this  to  the  in- 
stincts of  government.  It  will  be  to  In- 
volve the  public,  that  we  should  let  that 


instinct  have  Its  way.  I  will  say  that  tbe 
iTi«^)TM»t.  has  been  directly  contrary  to 
that.  One  of  the  reaaom  for  the  great 
unrest  we  are  experiencing  politically  Is 
the  failure  of  institutloOl  to  op«i  up  to 
public  particlpatloQ.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  object  to  such  innocuous  language 
as  tbe  Senator  would  seek  to  strike,  that 
is  "opportunities  for  partUlpatlon,"  all 
we  would  be  doing  would  be  to  evidence 
the  reluctance  of  this  institution  to  create 
opportunities  for  participation  by  the 
public.  I  do  not  have  any  confidence  that 
that  instinct  exists  or  that  it  exists 
broadly  or  that  It  will  result  in  mecmlng- 
ful  {uibllc  participation.  Thus,  I  would 
oppose  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  that  I  am  sorry 
the  Senator  from  Maine  feels  that  ws«r 
about  it.  He  knows  legislative  history  as 
well  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  knows  that  the  colloquy  we  have  had 
already  will  make  It  clear  there  is 
nothing  by  way  of  what  has  been  said 
that  would  indicate  the  Senate  Intends 
to  discourage,  in  appropriate  situations, 
a  State  from  doing  something  such  as 
the  Senator  found  helpful  in  Maine.  All 
that  is  intended  by  this  amendment  is  to 
make  clear  that  a  State  does  not  have  to 
do  this  in  order  to  have  a  State  plan  that 
would  qualify.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  stated 
my  Interpretation  of  the  bill  very  well. 
What  it  means  Is  that  the  administrator 
cannot  encourage  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  include  public  participation, 
cannot  play  a  negative  nde,  but  also  can- 
not play  a  positive  role  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  I  are  pretty  well  at  issue  on 
this.  We  both  understand  and  recognize 
that  in  certain  situations  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  do  what  the  Senator  alluded  to  had 
been  done  in  Maine.  At  the  same  time,  he 
says  he  wants  to  write  it  in  as  an  abeo- 
lote  requiremmt.  I  say  that  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  so,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  requirement — and  it  Is  an 
absolute  requiremait,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  knows  very  w^ — that  the 
puUie  hearings  wiU  be  a  part  of  the  State 
plan.  In  item  12.  covering  all  aspects.  I 
think  that  Is  what  is  pretty  much  at  Is- 
sue here. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  very  important.  I  have  many  ques- 
tions about  the  bill,  but  one  of  the  pro- 
visions hi  the  bill  on  which  I  w«s  rely- 
ing, in  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  so  that 
it  will  be  in  the  public  interest.  Is  the 
very  one  the  Senator  proposes  to  strike. 
I  think  the  record  Is  clear. 

Iherefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  f <»■  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  tbe  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 
Ihe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OVPICBR      (Mr. 
Gambrkll).  Who  ytelds  tlaoe? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yMd 
back  the  remainder  <^  my  time. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
bMA. 

Ihe  queetlOD  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 

amendment  of  the  Smator  from  Iowa. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 


have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  win  call 
the  roll. 
Tbe  legislative  clerk  called  tbe  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  I  announce 
that  the  Sniator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CAKiroH.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EscLXTOH),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Geavxl),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Huxphxxt).  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOoviui) , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mr- 
calf),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moes),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Peu.).  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Spaucmah)  are  necessarily 
absMit. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stxnkis)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mcaxx).  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Httghss)  are 
absent  on  oflttclal  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixoit), 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bsksb 
and  Mr.  BaocK) .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BiLLMon^  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Hoggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brookz),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towni)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BvocLKT  and  Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  OoLowAnt)  are 
absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

Tbs  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoKuacK)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  would  vote 
•nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Towxa)  is  paired  with  the  Smator 
from  Delaware  'Mr.  Boccs).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  35. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  461  liBg.] 
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So  Mr.  Mix.LM'8  amendmant  wm  re- 
Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presideait,  I  yield 
to  tiie  Soiator  ftxun  Kentucky  for  a 
unanlmous-coDMnt  requert.  ^  _  .^ 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ai* 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Richard 
Hellman.  minority  counael  from  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  be 
permitted  to  be  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Joel 
Abramson  and  Mr.  Fred  Craft  maybe 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  today. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 
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MBSSAGBS   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM— MBBSAQE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TowwKY)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  united  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  CongresB  of  the  United  States: 

The  fiscal  1971  Annual  Report  on  the 
Porrtgn  Assistance  Program,  which  I 
transmit  herewith,  contains  much  hope- 
ful news.  ^  ^^    „ 

The  continuing  success  of  the  Green 

Revolution  was  evident  in  record 
corps  of  food  grains,  moving  such 
countries  as  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 
and  Indonesia  steadily  closer  to  a 
goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  basic  food- 
stuffs and  giving  hope  to  others  that 
this  goal,  considered  inconceivable  a 
few  short  years  ago,  can  now  be 
attained. 

^Modern  technologies  In  education 

are  being  explored  with  a  view  to- 
ward reducing  the  heavy   cost  of 
education,  expanding  its  availabil- 
ity and  improving  its  quality. 
— Pilot  projects  for  Improving  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  In  remote 
rural  areas  offer  great  promise. 
— Support  provided  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  pop- 
ulation-related   efforts    rose    to    a 
record  $85.9  milUon.  as  developing 
ooimtriee.    recognising    the    heavy 
burden  of  high  population  growth 
rates,  intensified  their  programs  to 
achieve  effective  family  planning. 
—Developing  nations  showed  increas- 
ing awareness  of  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  proposed  projects  In 
their  national  planning  process. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  United 
States  Oovenmient  provided  $3.4  billion 
In  economio  assistance  to  the  less  de- 
veloped worid.  This  aid  took  a  variety  of 


forms— technical  assistance,  develop 
meat  lowjs.  financial  grants^  '^"'^^^ 
sales  of  agrlcultur^products.  emergency 
reMef ,  and  contiibfattons  to  mtematicmal 
lending  institutions  as  well  as  to  the 
Tjtalted  Nations  "Devdopment  Program, 
and  other  UN-related  activities.  Ju«t  over 
half  the  total— $1.9  billion-was  author- 
laed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
administered  by  tiie  Ag^  ^Z^\'^ 
national  Development.  TWs  report  is 
e^tially  concemed  with  these  pro- 

**^?S»ed  In  the  perspective  of  the  past 
decade,  the  less  developed  nations  have 
niade  excellent  progress.  Their  annu«a 
rate  of  economic  expansion— averaj^g 

about  5.6  Pero«^-«^«f^fi  ^"^  Se 
5  percent  target  projected  by  the 
United  Nations  for  the  Decade  of  I^- 
velopment  that  ended  in  1870,  reaching  a 
level  of  more  than  8  percent  per  year 
in  the  last  years  of  the  decade.  This  pace 
Is  more  rapid  than  the  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  at  comparable  stages  of  its 
development.  ^     ... 

A  major  factor  contributing  to  this 
record  growth  has  been  the  increasing 
avaUabillty  to  lower  income  countries  of 
external  assistance  from  m*ny  sourc^ 
The  United  States  can  take  pride  in  Its 
role  as  an  innovator  and  austainer  of  this 
pattern  of  cooperation. 

During  the  same  10  years,  the  lower 
income  countries  also  amassed  a  variety 
of  oUier  important  resources  for  growth. 
Their  technical  and  managerial  experts 
have  grown  in  number  and  experience^ 
acquiring   greater   confidence   in    th^r 
ability  to  perceive  national  needs  and  to 
design  and  execute  national  development 
strategy.  As  the  lower  ^'^^%,^^^^^ 
have    gained    greater    perspective    and 
greater  understanding  of  tiieh-  own  prob- 
lems, they  have  been  formulating  mOTe 
of  their  own  development  plans  and  or- 
ganiring  more  of  their  own  resources. 

Other    dev^opments    that    ni^«    °« 
taken  into  account  in  planning  Ur^ 
States  aid  programs  Include  the  growto 
of  new  centers  of  economic  and  political 
power,  the  rapid  pace  of  social  and  polit- 
ical change,  and  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  man's  relationship  with  hls^fnvtron- 
ment.  Perhaps  most  significantly  toere 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  In  the  aid 
contributions  of  other  nations  and  in  the 
role  of  international  lending  institutions. 
Whereas  a  decade  or  so  ago  the  United 
States  was  the  predominant  source  of  de- 
velopment resources  and  guidance,  other 
industrialized  nations  and  intemation^ 
lending  institutions  have  since  expanded 
botii  their  contributions  and  their  ad- 
ministrative    capabUlttes.     Today     the 
United  States  is  the  foremost  of  itonor 
nations  In  absolute  terms,  but  Che  other 
industrialized    nations   have    tacreased 
their  participation  to  the  extent  that  in 
many    cases   they    are    contributing    a 
greater   percentage   of   their   total   re- 
sources to  development  assistance  than 
is  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  worttng  to  stdjust  our 
aid  programs  to  all  these  new  conditions. 
A  number  of  Important  reforms  were 
embodied  In  two  pieces  of  draft  legisla- 
tion submitted  to  the  Congress  in  April 
1971.  We  hope  that  those  proposals  will 
provide  a  basis  for  a  discussion  with  the 


Congress  of  wsiys  in  which  we  can  struc- 
ture our  programs  to  increase  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

While  the  Congress  has  been  consider- 
ing these  proposed  reforms,  the  Agesicr 
for  International  Deiveh^ment  has 
moved  ahead  with  steps  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  effldency  of  Its  opera- 
tions within  the  constraints  of  existing 
legislation.  These  Initiatives  have  In- 
cluded: ^  ., 

Separation  of  economic  supporting 

assistance  activities  from  develop- 
ment programs  within  the  AID 
structure: 
—Reduction  of  AID'S  American  stafT 
by  an  additional  six  percent,  reflect- 
ing a  total  reduction  ol  nearly  one- 
quarter  over  the  past  three  years 
and  bringing  total  AID  persoimd  to 
the  lowest  level  In  the  Agency's  hlt- 

— Substantial    simplification   of   AID 
procurement    poUcles    and    proce- 
dures; 
Substantial  progress  in  concentrat- 
ing technical  assistance  programs  in 
priority  sectors  of  agriculture,  ed- 
ucation, population,  and  health; 
—Steps  toward  centraliztag  overseas 
lending  operations  In  Washington. 
While  we   look   back   with   satisfac- 
tion at  our  accomplishments  in  the  past 
and  while  we  plan  for  further  changes 
to  help  meet  new  challenges,  we  remain 
aware     that  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment are  stubbornly  complex  and  tiaX 
the  solutions  to  some  of  them  are  stin 
beyond  our  grasp.  Yet  each  year's  ex- 
perience  gives  us  new  insights  and  firmer 
hope.  And  each  year's  experience  also 
confirms  two  fundamental  facts  of  de- 
velopment: (1)  what  the  recipient  coim- 
try  does  to  stimulate  and  accelerate  its 
own    growth   is   ultimately   of   greater 
value  than  anything  we  do  or  are  able 
to  do;  and  (2)  a  measure  of  help  from 
the  United  States  can  be  the  vital  fac- 
tor m  assuring  steady  progress  toward 

development.  *w  *  tv^  /»*_ 

I  beUeve  most  earnestly  that  tne  De- 
veloped nations  of  the  worid  cannot  long 
prosper  in  a  worid  dominated  by  pov- 
erty and  that  improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  aU  peoples  enhances  the 
prospects  of  peace  for  aU  people. 

RlCHA&D  NlXON. 

THE  WHITE  HousB,  September  19, 1972. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Ofllcer  <Mr.  Tunney)  laid  before  tne 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) ^^^^^^^___ 

TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT  ACT  OP 
1972 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  oi 
Representatives  on  HJl.  10243. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stkvkmson)    laid  before   tiie  Senate  a 


QiMsage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives annoimcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
anicndment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
i.'ES-  10243)  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congress 
as  an  aid  in  the  identification  and  con- 
sideration of  existing  smd  probable  Im- 
pacts of  technological  application;  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950;  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment  and  agree  to  the  request  of 
the  House  for  a  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bym, 
and  Mr.  Cook  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.  

LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  632)  to  amend 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79 
Stat.  244)  to  include  provision  for  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy  by  broadening  the 
authority  of  the  Water  Resources  Covm- 
cil  and  river  basin  commissions  and  by 
providing  financial  assistance  for  state- 
wide land  use  planning. 

AMKKDMEN7  NO.  1536,  AS  MODIfTXD 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1536.  as  modified,  and 
aak  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendznent  be  dispensed  with. 

Hht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoiB. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoxb.  is  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  66,  lln«8  18  and  19.  strike 
"■geccy  designated  purrn&nt  to  section  602" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Executive  OflBce  of 
the  President". 

(2)  On  page  80,  line  IS.  after  "participat- 
ing" and  before  "to"  insert  "on  its  own 
behalf". 

(3)  On  page  81,  strike  lines  6  and  7  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary,  before  making  a  State 
land  use". 

(4)  On  page  81.  Itoe  20.  strike  ";  and"  and 
insart  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(6)  On  page  81,  line  21,  through  page  82, 
line  7,  strike  clause  2  of  subsection  306(b) . 

(6)  On  page  82,  between  lines  7  and  8, 
Insert  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secreatry  shall  not  make  any 
grant  pxirsuant  to  this  Act  unless  he  has  been 
Informed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
trrban  Development  that  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  statewide  land  use  planning  prooees  or 
State  land  rise  program  with  respect  to  which 
the  grant  Is  to  be  made  (1)  conforms  to  the 
objectives  of  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964.  and  to  the  relevant  planning  aulKted 
under  that  section.  Including  the  provisions 


related  to  funotloinal  plana,  and  housing, 
public  faclUtiee,  and  other  growth  and  de- 
velopment  objectives,  and  (2)  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  Insofar  as  they  pertain 
to  large-scale  development,  development  of 
regional  benefit,  large-scale  subdlvlalons,  and 
the  urban  development  of  lands  impacted  by 
key  faclliUee.  The  Secretary  of  Baualag  and 
Urban  Development  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
satisfied  if  he  does  not  communloate  hla 
vlewi  to  the  Secretary  within  sixty  days  after 
the  statewide  land  use  planning  proceee  or 
State  land  use  program  has  been  submitted 
to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

(7)  On  page  82,  line  8,  strllte  "(c)"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

(8)  On  page,  line  IS.  strlks  "(d)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

(9)  On  page  68,  line  2,  strike  "(e)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

(10)  On  page  83.  line  11,  strike  "(f)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(g)". 

(11)  On  page  lOl  strike  lines  IT  and  18  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sbc.  602.  (a)  The  Executive  Offloe  of  the 
President  shall  Issue  guidelines  to  the  Fed- 
eral". 

(12)  On  page  101,  line  20,  strike  "Such 
agency  or  agencies"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  Executive  Offlce". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc,  and  if 
adopted  be  treated  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  farther  amejirtinimt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  No.  1538  Is 
to  make  clear  that  the  land  use  planning 
process  sjid  program  authorized  by  S. 
632  Is  conslst^it  with  planning  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
This  amendment  is  based  on  extensive 
discussions  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  other  men^>ers  of 
the  committee  and  between  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Banking  Committee 
and  the  Interior  Committee. 

In  briefest  form  this  amendment 
would  clarify  both  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's and  the  administration's  Intent 
that  guidelines  for  the  act  be  prtKnul- 
gated  through  an  "interagency"  process 
with  the  principal  duties  of  fomuilating 
those  guidelines  going  to  the  Execu- 
tive office  of  the  President.  This  will  In- 
sure that  Interior  Departinent  will  be 
limited  to  program  adndnlstratioo.  not 
fxjlicy  formation,  duties. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  review  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
He  would  be  required  to  indicate  that  the 
statewide  land  use  planning  process  or 
State  land  use  program:  First,  has  been 
coordinated  with  relevant  comprehen- 
sive planning  assisted  under  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  including  the  pro- 
vision related  to  functional  plans,  and 
housing,  pubUc  facilities  and  other 
growth  and  development  objectives;  and 
second,  meets  the  requirements  of  S.  632 
for  large-scale  development,  develop- 
ment of  regional  benefit,  large-scale  sub- 
divisions, and  the  urban  development  of 
lands  impcMited  by  key  facilities. 

All  of  the  amendments  developed 
through  joint  staff  efforts  between  the 
Banking  and  Interior  Committees 
strengthen  the  role  of  local  governments 
in  tiie  land  use  deoisjonmaklng  encour- 
aged by  S.  632. 


Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  amend- 
ment U>my  colleagues. 

In  (be  amendment  I  call  up  today,  a 
minor  change  has  been  made  in  th6 
printed  text  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  CMt. 
BaooKs). 

At  page  2  of  the  printed  amendmunt, 
all  of  lines  12  and  13  axe  delated,  and  the 
words  'conforms  to  the  objectives  of  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  and 
to  the  relevant  planning  assisted  under 
that  section."  are  inserted. 

This  ctwAge  cl^rif*^  the  amendment's 
intent,  which  is  to  strengthen  the  re- 
\lew  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
over  those  aspects  of  State  land  use  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  blA  aiea  of 
expertise. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
minority  side,  the  Soiator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jobsan),  and  we  are  in  agreement, 
as  a  result  of  previous  conmiUatlons  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Spaucman)  and  the  staff  of  the  Ranking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor, in  his  remarks,  said  that  would 
strengthen  the  review  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. As  I  read  It.  It  would  give  a 
veto  power  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Would  It  not? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  it  would  not  give  a 
veto.  It  Is  a  matter  of  consultation.  The 
problem  here  Is.  as  the  Senator  knows, 
that  under  the  701  program  HUD  is  In- 
volved, of  course,  in  some  very  large  proj- 
ects involving  land  use.  The  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spabe- 
MAN)  was  that  the  bin  as  we  reported  it 
might  cause  some  problem  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  that  had 
been  adopted  back  in  1954,  and  which 
has  been  amended  since  then. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sena- 
tor win  yield  further,  the  language  of  the 
amendmoit  upon  which  the  Senate  is 
called  to  vote  now  says  that  "The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  make  any  grant  puntiaat 
to  this  Act  unless  he  has  been  Informed " 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urbaa' 
Development  that  he"— the  Secretary— 
"Is  satisfied."  and  so  on.  For  me  that  Is  • 
a  veto.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  it  ta  a 
veto.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  full 
consultation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Why  can 
we  not  have  the  language  conform  to 
vrtmt  the  Senator  from  Washington 
wants? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  thai  tmder  all 
the  circmnstances  this  is  a  reasonatale 
solution  to  the  problem  that  esiats  here 
in  connection  with  the  admintetratloo  of  ^ 
the  sectioa  701  program,  and  I  UDdttr- 
took.  aiter  weeks  of  negoCii^dODS  with 
the  Senaior  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spaik- 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  noi 
coocemed  about  thatt  poiatk.  AU  I  am  wmr 
geeting  is  that  the  ''■•y^g-  of  the  fl«i- 
ator^  amendment  says  tha*  "Tlie  Sec- 
retary shall  not  make  any  grant"  nan 
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less  the  Secretary  of  HDD  1b  »«^- 
That  Is  a  veto,  It  seems  to  me.  Perhwjs 
he  wants  to  have  a  veto;  I  do  not  toow. 
Blr  JACKSON.  It  comes  cIom  to  a 
veto,  but  I  do  not  construe  It  as  an  ab- 
solute veto.  ,^  ^^ 

Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  It  says  he 
cannot  make  any  grant  unless  he  has  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 

Mr  JACKSON.  As  I  interpret  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  the  Secre- 
tary of  HDD  could  act  In  a  purdy  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  manner.  He  nas 
to  be  satisfied,  which,  of  course,  is  a  sub- 
lective  condition,  but  he  cannot,  in  my 
Judgment,  under  this  provision.  Just  ax- 
bltrarily  and  capriciously  turn  down  the 
program,  because  he  feels  there  is  a  con- 
flict with  the  701  program.  That  would 
be  my  Interpretation  of  it. 

i£r  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  lan- 
guage says  if  he  is  not  sattefled.  then  no 
grant  shall  be  made.  Certainly  It  would 
aooear  to  me  that  a  veto  is  given  to  the 
SwBtary  of  HUD.  Maybe  that  is  ttie 
Senator's  desire.  I  shaU  not  argue  that 

lUx.  JACKSON.  It  is  not  Intended  to 
give  him  an  absolute  veto. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  COOK.  It  does  not  say  he  will. 
It  says  he  must  make  a  report  that  he  is 
satisfied.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  what  bothers  me  Is  that  It 
gives  him  a  veto  in  two  forms.  In  one  of 
them  he  can  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  he  is  not  satisfied, 
which  means  that  that  is  a  veto;  and 
second  he  may  not  transmit  anything 
to  him  at  all.  and  If  he  makes  no  trans- 
miflaion.  then  that  Is  not  a  notification 
that  he  is  satisfied. 

Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Is  quite  correct.  He  has 
expressed  it  much  better  than  did  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr  COOK.  It  seems  to  me  that  lan- 
guage should  be  put  in  that  provision. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
that  there  is  an  appropriate  time  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  HUD  has  an  op- 
portunity to  review  it  and  express  his 
concern  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
but  I  do  not  see  how  one  could  other- 
wise interpret  the  phrase  "the  Secretary 
shaU  not"  until  the  Secretatry  of  HUD 
Is  satisfied.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  one 
could  have  more  of  an  effective  veto  than 
to  be  restricted  from  aUowing  a  grant 
vuitil  an  Individual  In  another  depart- 
ment is  satisfied  that  this  program  Is 
pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  HUD. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is  the 
way  It  aopears  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  Is  why  I  raised  the  point 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  just  wondering 
whether  there  Is  any  way  In  which  we 
might  be  able  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
language,  frankly,  because,  for  the  life 
(rf  me,  I  do  not  see  how  one  could  say  this 
does  not  ctmstitute  a  veto.  If  it  does  not. 
how  would  one  Interpret  this  language 
and  how  would  he  Interpret  its  appllca- 
blUty  as  It  appllea  to  Itoe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior— a  ra^^mutbUlty  that  he  shall 
Impose  on  himself  until  Oie  Secretary  of 
HUD  is  sattsfledY  If  ainy  Senator  can  dis- 
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cusB  that  matter  to  Indicate  how  this 
does  not  constitute  a  veto,  then  we  would 
be  far  more  enlightened  than  we  are 

The    PRESIDING    OITICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ,  ,     ^ 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  emphasize— and  I  think  there 
may  be  some  confusion- that,  of  course, 
this  amendment  runs  only  to  the  701 
program.  . 

Mr.   COOK.   Mr.   President,   will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  yield. 
Mr  COOK.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
might  change  the  word  "shall"  to  "may," 
so  that  It  would  read  "The  Secretary  may 
not  make  any  grant, '  and  then  It  would 
be  In  the  nature  of  a  discretion,  and  It 
would  not  be  mandatory.  Would  that  In 

anywise  satisfy 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  am  conferring  with 
the  staff  of  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  if  the  Senator 
will  defer  for  just  one  moment. 
Mr.  COOK.  Certainly. 
Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  staff  of  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  offer  that  as 
a  perfecting  amendment? 

Mr  COOK.  I  am  wondering  whether 
that  would  satisfy  the  problem  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes;  I  think 
It  Is  an  improvement.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor frcan  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that,  rather  than  have  me  pre- 
pare the  amendment — It  Is  the  Senator's 
amendmmt — the  Senator  might  do  so. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Soiator  from  Virginia,  that  on  line  7, 
page  2.  the  word  "shall"  be  stricken  and 
the  word  "may"  be  Inserted,  be  made  as 
a  modification  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion and  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  vote  aa  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
less  a  Senator  wants  time— I  understand 
the  time  In  opposition  is  to  my  hands, 
and  I  am  not  opposed  to  it— I  yield  back 

my  time.  „  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on   the   amendment  has   been   yielded 

back. 

The  question  is  on  agreetog  to  the 
amwidment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
mgton,  as  modified. 

The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  who  is  controlling  the  time,  but  I 
would  like  to  address  some  questions  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  If  I  may.  con- 
cemtog  a  possible  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary toquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  on  the  bill?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  27  mlnutea. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  47  mlnutas. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  jrield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Idaho. 

Before  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  question,  I  would  like  to  preface 
the  question  by  saytog  we  In  Alaska  are 
mdebted  to  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  the  work  they  did  on  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Act,  which  created 
the  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning 
Commission. 

That  Commission  is  worktog  well.  It 
has  ironed  out  many  problems  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  whether  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Land  Use  Planntog  Commission 
under  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Act 
is  in  any  way  affected  by  the  bill  before 
us  which,  as  I  understand  it.  requires 
the  establishment  of  a  State  land  plan- 
ning commission  and  authorizes  joint 
Federal-State  commissions. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
SLssme  the  Senator  that  the  Jotot  Use 
Planning  Commission  which  was  set  up 
pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Act  is  not  in  any  manner  affected  by 
S  632. 1  point  out  further  that  the  Joint 
Planning  Commission  nms,  I  believe,  for 
5  years. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr  JACKSON.  And  I  would  add  that 
it  is  the  State  of  Alaska,  not  the  joint 
commission,  which  would  be  eUgible  for 
grants  The  Jotot  Commission  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  is  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  wUl  function  separate  and  ai»rt 
from  the  grant-to-aid  program  under 

Mr  STEVENS.  Is  my  understanding 
correct,  then,  that  Uiere  ^  no^^tentln 
this  bill  to  any  way  to  modify  the  terms 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  authortoi- 
tion  for  Uiat  jotot  Federal-State  Land 
Use  Planntog  Conunlssioli,  which  has.  as 
the  Senator  will  recall,  specific  provisions 
pertatotog  to  land  clahns  to  Alaska  only? 
Is  It  correct  that  there  is  no  totent  to 
modify  that  arrangement? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  senator  is  correct. 
Mr'    COOK.   Mr.   President.   wiU  tiie 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  me  1  mlnUte? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  1  mtoute. 

Mr  COOK.  I  would  like  to  be  sure  that 
what  the  Senator  Is  saying  is  true,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  Is.  because  on  page 
76  of  the  bill,  imder  State  land  use  pro- 
grams, the  State  must  file  its  land  use 
program  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  as  of  this  stage  the  State  ex- 
ercises determinative  authority  as  to 
what  shaU  and  shall  not  be  done.  On 
page  78  we  find  the  language : 

9t»te  adminlBtrfctlve  review  of  land  «•• 
plana,  regulation.,  and  Unplementatlon 
thenot  at  local  goT«mm«it»  with  tuU  pow- 
era  tx>  approve  or  dUapprove 
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Then,  as  to  everythtog  which  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  changes  the  land- 
use  program,  we  then  go  over  to  page 
83.  where  it  provides  that  if  It  Is  this 


Ms  a  change,  it  then  is  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  if  the  Seo- 
reuiy  oi  the  Interior  does  not  like  the 
nl»n  as  It  has  been  changed,  he  can 
^i^k*.  a  determination  on  his  own  how 
that  plan  should  work,  and  so  state  to  the 
respective  States. 

-Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  mtoute  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  30  seconds  more 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  ylrfd  the  S«i- 
ator  1  more  mtoute. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  not  sure  tiiat  one  can 
authoritatively  say  that  a  land-use  com- 
mission that  has  been  set  up  \mder  an- 
other act  wlthto  the  framework  of  a  State 
can  function  vrtthout  the  authority  of 
this  bill  imposes  on  the  State  to  submit 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  full 
land-use  plan  for  its  entire  State. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
aay  on  this  question  that  the  language 
referred  to  by  my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky on  page  78  wiU  be  subject  to  a 
clarifying  amendment  which  I  shsJl  offer 
later,  but  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  there  is  nothing  totended  to  tills 

Irill smd  when  we  add  this  other  sunend- 

ment  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
question  about  It — to  in  any  manner 
change  the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Act  as  to  the  Joint  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  Commission  serves 
In  a  piu-ely  advisory  capacity  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  knows. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senator  of  that  fact,  and  I  think  the 
record  wiU  be  completely  clarified  when 
the  clarifytog  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered. I  speak  as  the  author  of  8.  632 
and  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Act,  and 
want  to  make  the  legislative  totent  very 
clear. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

TIJCB     UXTTATIOM     OJ»     TKA-AWD-KAT    VOTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  renew  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  a  limitation  of  time  on  rollcall 
votes  for  the  remamder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AICENOUXNT    NO.    1531 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendmoit  No.  1521,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mttskie's  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  62,  line  17,  strUce  "Secretary  of 
the  Interior"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "PreB- 
Went". 

On  page  63,  strike  lines  6,  7,  and  8  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"8k;.  201.  (a)  The  President  may  perfoem 
his  reaponslblUtles  under  tMs  Act  through 
the  OSoe  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration 
established  pursuant  to  this  section. 


"(b)  TlMce  is  bsnby  eatabltihart  in  the 
ExBcutlre  Offloe  at  the  PiMMsnt  tb*  OOn  << 
Land  Use  Poliey  Admlnlstratkm  (baraln- 
af  ter  referred  to  as  the  'Offloe') .". 

Ou  page  SS,  line  S.  strike  "(b)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  tiiereQC  "  (c) ". 

On  page  63,  beglzmlng  at  Una  18  strike 
"Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretarr)"  "Wl  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "ProeJdtnt". 

On  page  83,  line  17,  and  at  each  place 
where  it  appears  thereafter  In  the  bm,  strike 
"Secretary"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Pres- 
ident" m  those  places  where  "Secretary"  Is 
Intended  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

On  page  66.  line  23,  Insert  "Interior;"  Im- 
mediately  foUowing   "Development:". 

On  page  64,  beginning  on  line  18.  strike 
"and  the  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502". 

On  page  82,  between  lines  22  and  23  In- 
sert the  following: 
"(6)  the  Department  of  the  Interior;" 
Cta  page  82,  beginning  at  line  23,  and  con- 
tinuing to  page  83.  line  1,  redesignate  "(6)", 
"(7)",   "(8)",    and   "(»)"   as    "(7)".   "(8)", 
■  (9) ",  and  "  ( 10) ",  respectively. 

On  page  83,  line  16,  strike  "notify  the 
President,  wbo  sbaU". 

On  page  83,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  "after 
notlflcatlon  by  the  Secretary". 

On  page  84,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "after  notl- 
flcatlon by  tbe  Secretary". 

On  page  95.  strike  lines  21  through  26  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  take  any  appropriate  and  necessskry 
action  to  TX]tTiiTT»<g«  sucb  conflict: . 

"(2)  work  with  tbe  iqiproprlate  Federal 
agency" 

On  page  98,  line  20,  strike  "President  and 
the". 

On  page  101,  strike  lines  17  through  23  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  tbe  following: 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  The  President  la  authorized 
to  issue  guidelines  to  the  pyderal  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  He  shall  submit  proposed 
giUdelines  to  the  heads  of  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  Board,  and  shall  consider  their 
comments  prior  to  formal  issuance  of  such 
guidelines." 

On  page  102,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "Presi- 
dent and  the". 

On  page  106,  line  10.  strike  "Secretary" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•Executive  Office 
of  the  President". 

On  page  106,  line  16,  strike  "Secretary  of 
the  Interior"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Ex- 
ecutive OfOce  of  the  President". 

On  page  108,  strike  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "President". 
On  page  108.  strike  "Department  of  the 
Interior"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  which  I  shall 
state  very  briefly  and  explain  my  rea- 
sons for  it,  is  to  substitute  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  the  administrative 
agency  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  would  rest  responsibility  for  "pro- 
cedural" review  of  State  land-use  plans 
in  an  Office  of  Land  Use  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  I  question  the  viability 
and  the  wisdom  of  this  provision.  Tht 
Interior  Department  has  a  long  £md  dls- 
ttogulshed  history  of  tovolvement  to  de- 
velopment of  public  land,  wUdemees 
areas,  and  national  parks. 

Unfortunately,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  no  broad-bacad  planning  re- 
sponsibility as  would  be  ertaWiahort  un- 
der S.  632.  Tlie  Interior  Departanent  has 
no  awareness  of  issues  relating  to  State 


ftncj  local  tax  patterns.  Itae  Interior  De- 
putaenk  bat  had  no  InTolTtnMBtor  od- 
perlenoe  In  the  NafttMa't  urtaok  areas 
where  70  peroent  cA  the  popfamtton  Utvb 
and  where  ttie  znaliv,  crWcftl  laad-uae 
planning  proiataia  exMl.  Il»P»«i*  of  ttie 
Interior  DefMatment**  limited  esperteu:« 
to  these  areas,  I  am  concerned  that  solu- 
tion to  urban-based  land-use  probtems, 
at  worst,  may  be  misjudged  and  at  least 
drtayed  or  oompUeated.  Sound  evalua- 
tion of  public  policy  reqtdremeots  argties 
that  an  Interior  D^>artment  tradition- 
ally orlmted  toward  ptibllc  lands  and 
rural  areas  will  not  compr^end  otb«- 
Issues.  tocluding  the  host  of  proUems 
which  confront  urban  su-eas  to  50  States. 
An  argument  can  be  naade  for  dmrg- 
ing  several  Federal  agendee  with  tbe 
lead  agency  role  to  land-use  plsnning. 
But  any  fair  eraloatioo  of  the  Federal 
structure  demands  the  conclusion  that 
no  stogie  agency  has  either  the  ability  or 
the  breadth  to  do  the  Job.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devriop- 
ment.  for  example,  has  experience  to 
comprehensive  planning  to  urban  areas 
but  has  limited  understanding  in  such 
matters  as  watersheds,  irrigation  rights. 
wlldemesB  needs,  tmd  mtoeral  explora- 
tion which  affect  many  Important  land 
use  decisions  outside  of  urban  areas. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
with  knowledge  of  environmental  issues, 
has  but  Uttle  tovolvement  with  the  social 
and  fiscal  Implications  which  affect  land- 
use  planning  to  urban  areas  or  the  land 
managemest  issues  v^ileh  must  be  reeog- 
nlzed  to  nonurban  areas. 

For  this  reason,  it  Is  essential  that, 
should  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  role  to  guidtog  development  of  State 
land-use  planning  program  assigned  by 
S.  6J2,  ooordtoatlng  It  must  occur 
through  am  8««noy  with  the  breadth  to 
recogsilze  all  of  the  broad  Issues,  with 
capacity  to  bring  together  all  of  the 
experience  of  Federal  agencies  relating 
to  the  land-use  planning  which  does  not 
exist  to  the  narrow  Une  agencies.  Only 
the  Executive  Offloe  of  the  President  has 
the  overall  caiM^illity  to  oeordlnate  this 
responsibility. 

My  amendment  would  rest  respon- 
sibility for  Implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. I  admit  that  this  Is  an  Imperfect 
sdution.  but  land  use  is  so  complex — 
land  use  tovolvee  so  many  facets  of  public 
activity — land  use  mvolves  the  programs 
of  so  many  Federal  agencies — that  land 
use  must  be  withto  tbe  responsibility  of 
a  Federal  offloe  which  has  the  capability 
to  bring  to  bear  all  of  tbe  resotirees  of  tbe 
Federal  Government, 

Under  my  amendment,  the  President 
would  have  to  establish  an  Offloe  of  Land 
Use  Planning  to  the  White  House.  TtoaX 
office  should  be  able  to  draw  imme- 
diately tbe  best  talent  available  from 
the  Departments  of  Interior.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  lYansporte- 
tlon.  and  Agriculture  as  weil  as  EPA. 
Independent  agenctes.  the  academic 
community,  and  tbe  private  sector.  I  do 
not  expect  this  offloe  to  be  political. 
Like  tbe  OfBoe  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  should  be  an  agency  com- 
posed of  dvU  aenrants  dedlo<ited  to  a 
q;>ecl&o  respoBsilillity. 
The  White  House,  which  has  ultimate 
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lesponalblllfey  tor  Implementaton  and  co- 
onttnattosi  of  tban  natianai  poUdefl  to 
which  I  hay  nterred.  U  the  only  logleal 
location  for  the  reeponwIhlUtlee  proposed 
by  this  bill  axui  the  amendments  thereto. 
Mr.  Preeldent.  aa  an  Indication  of  the 


breadtti  of  Federal  procrams  that  are 
involved  and  ttiat  would  be  subject  to 
this  planning  process,  I  a»k  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  R»comi  a 
Uble  found  in  the  committee  report,  list- 
ing the  112  programs  which  would  be  in- 

IThouunds  of  dollir^ 


volved  in  this  planning  proew«,  the  vast 
majority  of  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccow),  as 
follows:  ' 


Sttto 


HtckMT         Airporti       L  &  W.C.F. 


Total 


7  p«reant 


Alrtwa »«» 

Alt*«     51,104 

Ariaiw IJIS 

Afluanx.      v.—  17. 3H 

CaUlMRto —  «« 

Cotorido ZJ.Sf 

CMoMMcut WOJi 

Otinare. ,S.«» 

OwKiii 31.m 

Hm»iU            -— 6,  Mi 

iSSo          ii-tti 

IKineit W-JR 

•"WW. «.«• 

lUlMl. Ml* 

ITiniiii  1                   21. 4M 

Tmunni 2.202 

mJ^'V""".'."'."'.  «■  MJ 

MuMdiuMiii a.*U 

MMH«*n JJOg 

KUnawoU  ».»} 

mtitadnot         lB,6>i 

SKSili'^             JS,i33 


1.601 
8.2&3 
2.  OSS 
1.228 
7.263 
2,013 
M4 
172 
2.%3 
1.9M 
28t 
1.34S 
3.617 
1.S23 
l.SOO 
1.717 
l.37» 
1.613 
732 
1.165 
l,X7 
3.594 
2.166 
1.235 
2.156 
2.227 
1,452 


4,133 

2.154 
3.297 
3,019 
17.84* 
3.578 
4,299 
2.418 
6,674 
4.778 
2,609 
2,358 
10,205 
5,427 
3,547 
3,307 
3,819 
4,299 
2,502 
4.991 
6,338 
8,422 
4,437 
3.044 
5,134 
2.376 

2.sn 


30,740 
16.511 
23,486 
48.633 
125.066 
27.517 
20,224 
8.516 
44,592 
38,083 
9.443 
15.354 
74,804 
38.28* 
31,  219 
30.174 
26.652 
28.114 
11,631 
25,093 
33.316 
16,039 
38.987 
22.970 
42.823 
23,126 
24,092 


StaU 


Hifftwty        Airports      Li  W.C.F.  ToW        7  p««M» 


2.152 
4.305 
1,644 
3.404 
8.755 
1.926 
I.  416 
596 
3.121 
21,666 
661 
1.075 
5.236 
2.680 
2.185 
2. 112 
1.886 
1.968 
814 
1.757 
2.332 
4,273 
2.729 
1.608 
2.998 
1.619 
1,686 


N.VKI4 H"S 

NtwJefsey f'-liJ 

N»w  M«KKO iriS 

NewYofk »•»" 

North  C»rolii)« fl'"J 

North  Oikota Ij-g* 

01^0 bs.ZM 

Oklahom         2*,04i 

o:.^r;;:: w.f» 

PonnwKami ^'Wc 

Rtiodt  Isltnd 7,34» 

South  Citotin* 16. '34 

South  O«kot« 1*03* 

TonnowM J^^J* 

Vormoiit. *'2 

Wishiiigton f2-*' 

WostWrtinii 11.931 

WiJCO«in fj.fl* 

,  Wyoming -• "-l** 

Distrid  of  Colufnbia "■•"i 

TottI 1.3*8,417 


1,665 
317 
1.926 
1.954 
5,347 
2,021 
1,142 
3,318 
1,624 
1.884 
3.628 
258 
1.092 
1.243 
1,585 
6,566 
1,452 
247 
1,766 
1,849 
780 
2,040 
1.450 
192 


2,402 
2,404 
7,201 
2,555 
15,928 
4,790 
2,301 
9,749 
3,568 
3,392 
10.667 
2.755 
3,462 
2,329 
4,360 
9.929 
2,799 
2.208 
5.056 
4,322 
2.938 
4.830 
2.162 
927 


16, 122 
1,515 
40,942 
28,897 
10»,794 
3S,424 
16,737 
98,325 
29,238 
24,508 
73,402 
10.35* 
21,288 
17,604 
12,891 
99.685 
16.797 
7,434 
35, 481 
29,078 
15,651 
38.085 
14.766 
7,710 


1,129 
596 
2,866 
l,4U 
7.54* 
2,610 
1,172 
4,783 
2,047 
1,716 
5.138 
725 
1, 490 
1,232 
2,302 
6.971 
1,176 
520 
2.4*4 
2,035 
1,016 
2.6M 
1,034 
539 


102.884 


243,000      1.756.775 


123,007 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoaD  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the 
National  League  of  Citiee  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  dated  September 
11,  1972.  which  bears  on  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RKCoao, 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  Lcaoub  of  Cuds  aito 

TH«  V3.  C01f»«B«I«at  OF  Matou. 

S*ptember  11,1972. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Mttskb. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashiTiffto^.  O.C. 

Dka»  3KHATOB  JftTSKiE:  Tour  speech  of 
Augxist  lath,  before  the  VS.  Senate,  dls- 
cuaelng  8.  882.  the  Land  TJBe  Policy  and 
Planning  Aadstance  Act  of  1972,  raised  sev- 
eral laeuee  tHat  have  tieen  of  partloiUar  oon- 
cern  to  the  National  League  of  Cltlee  and 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayora,  We  share  your 
concern*,  and  join  with  you  in  your  desire 
for  full  consideration  of  these  Issuea  as  the 
Senate  conaldera  S.  SSa. 

During  our  teetlmony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  8.  aS2  and  S.  OW.  the  predeceeeore  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  on  June  7.  1B71, 
the  National  League  of  ClUoe  and  the  T7.S. 
Conference    of    Mayors    supported    Federal 
ateUtanoe  and  guidance  for  developing  a  land 
uee  planning  partnership  between  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments.  However,  our 
teatUnony  stated  that  In  facing  the  issue  of 
protecting    our    environment    "there    is    a 
very  real  challenge,  and  that  la  to  establish 
such   a   protective  mechanism  without  de- 
priving  local   govemmenta  of  control  over 
community     development     deolalonmaklng 
which  they  must  maintain  to  be  responsive 
and  viable  entltlea  in  the  overall  Federal 
system." 

We  Identified  three  fundamental  dUBcul- 
tiae  with  the  legislation  then  before  the 
Comlttee:  flrst,  the  role  of  local  governments 
In  the  land  use  planning  and  management 
procees;  second,  the  Impact  of  state  an« 
Federal  land  use  controls  on  local  revenuee 
and  the  ability  of  local  governments  to  carry 
out  thoae  governmental  funotlons  so  depend- 


ent upon  the  property  tax  base;  and  third, 
whether  the  Department  of  the  Inteno' 
would  be  the  proper  agency  to  establish 
and  administer  national  and  state  land  use 
policies  and  programs. 

Since  our  testimony,  the  land  use  bill  has 
been  subject  to  numerous  revisions.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee to  aMure  that  local  governments  will  be 
fully  involved  in  the  planning  for  land  uses 
of  statewide  and  national  concern,  and  that 
the  primary  responslbUlty  for  local  land 
use  decisions  wUl  contlnus  to  be  placed  In 
the  bands  of  elected  local  officials. 

StlU  remaining  are  the  issues  of  the  finan- 
cial impact  of  the  Federal  land  use  legisla- 
tion and  the  proper   agency  to  administer 
the  Federal  program.  The  property  tax  issue 
may   not   be   resolved,   but   it   goes   to   the 
heart  of  the  efiects  that  the  legislation  wUl 
have.  In  addition,  many  of  the  specific  ques- 
tions asked  in  your  speech  can  only  be  an- 
swered in  the  context  of  a  full  discussion  of 
the  financial   Impact  of  land  use  controls. 
Revenue  sharing,  which  you  have  so  strongly 
supported.  wlU  reduce  cities'  dependence  on 
the  property  tax  to   some  degree.   However, 
only  fundamental  reform  Of  the  property  tax 
system   can   make   land   use    reforms   truly 
effective.    S.    632    may    or    may    not    be    the 
approprUte  vehicle  for  such  reform.  We  do 
agree  very  strongly  that  the  issues  must  be 
raised  during  the  Senate  debate  on  3.  682. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  also  testified  dtirlng 
last  year's  hearings  that  Fwleral  responslbU- 
lty for  land  use  should  be  vested  in  an 
agency  within  the  Executive  OlBoe  of  the 
Prealdent.  such  as  the  Do«neetlc  Council.  We 
have  sought  responsibility  in  an  agency 
which  would  have  overall  involvement  in 
making  domestic  policy  and  would  be  able 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Issues 
to  the  context  of  a  national  growth  policy. 
Wo  feel  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
as  proposed  In  8.  882.  or  any  other  particu- 
lar department  or  agency  with  particular 
mission  orientations  would  be  too  narrow  in 
Its  perspective.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience of  such  functional  agencies  with 
land  use  planning  In  general,  and  with 
urban  land  use  planning  In  particular,  would 
m»ki»  implementation  at  land  vise  policies 


and  coordination  with  exlstlg  federal  pro- 
grama  very  dUBcult.  The  National  I«agna 
of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayofs 
therefore,  support  an  amendment  to  8.  683 
to  place  responslblUty  for  the  program  in 
the   Executive   Office   of   the   President. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act,  S.  632,  holds  the  potential  for  being 
one  of  the  meet  significant  bUls  ever  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  It  has  potential  for 
governing  the  relatlonshlpe  of  the  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  and  for  oon- 
troUlng  aU  private  and  governmental  acUv- 
Itles.  Virtually  aU  public  and  private  activ- 
ities  Impact   on   land    usage    and   could  be 
governed  by  this  bill.  Such  major  legislation 
merits  full  discussion  and  bn>ad  oonalder- 
atlon  of  all  the  elements  and  impacts  It  may 
have.  The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  hope  these  serious 
concerns  that  we  share   with  you,  as  weU 
as  the  numerous  other  Issues  raised  by  8.  883, 
wlU  be  fully  discussed  and,  hopefully,  re- 
solved. We  applaud  your  initiatives  In  rais- 
ing these  issues,  and  shall  work  toward  their 
reeolutton.  | 

Sincerely, 

Allxm  B.  Pwtchakd,  Jr.. 

Executive  Vice  President 
National  League  of  Citiet. 

JOBM    J.    QUWTHMl, 

Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  read  a  paragraph  from 
the  letter: 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
V3.  Conference  of  Mayors  also  testified  dur- 
ing last  year's  hearings  that  Federal  respon- 
sibility lor  land  use  should  be  vested  to  an 
agency  within  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
Preeldent,  such  as  the  Domestic  CouncU.  We 
have  sought  responslbUlty  In  an  agency 
which  would  have  overall  Involvemwit  in 
making  domestic  policy  and  would  be  able  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Issues  in 
the  context  of  a  national  growth  policy.  We 
feel  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 
proposed  in  S.  632.  or  any  other  particular 
department  or  agency  with  particular  nUa- 
ston  orientation*  would  be  too  narrow  in 
Its  perspective.  In  addlUOB,  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience of  such   functional  agenclsa  with 
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Und  use  planning  In  general,  and  with  urban 
}rSd  use  planning  In  particular,  would  make 
^lemenUtion  of  land  use  policies  and 
Mordinatlon  with  existing  federal  programs 
veir  difficult.  -nMs  National  L««oe  of  Cities 
Hid  the  US.  Conference  of  Mayo»s  thsralore 
iLoort  &n  amendment  to  8.  832  to  place 
rMwaimity  for  the  program  In  the  Kxecu- 
tive  Office  of  the  President. 
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Thus  speaks  the  voice  of  the  urban 
oreas  of  this  country  on  this  Iseue. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  another  commimlcatkm,  which  is 
found  in  the  committee  report,  from  the 
one  agency  at  the  Federal  level  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
of  government,  "niat  is  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relft- 
tlcxis  I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  In  the  Rkoori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  wae 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao,  as 

follows:  _, 

Adviscay  commission  ok 

iNTrEOOVCaWMIWTAL    BaLATiowa, 
Wa*hin9ton.  D.O..  AprU  12,  1871. 
Senator  HwniT  M.  Jacksok, 
Chairman  Oommittee  on  Interior  and  Iruu- 
lar  Affairs,  U3.  Senate.  Waahinffton,  D.C. 
Pt.«  Sxnatos  jACKSoif :  This  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  the  Advisory  Commteston 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations'  views  on  8. 
883,  the  Land  and  Water  Resources  Act  of 
1971.  WhUe  the  ACIR  has  not  taken  a  spe- 
dflc  position  on  aU  the  Issue*  raised  to  S. 
682,  It  ha*  adopted  several  poUcy  positions 
having  a  becurtog  on  the  bill. 

Urban  Orototh  and  Planning. — ^In  Its  1988 
report  on  Urbon  and  Rural  America:  PoUeiea 
for  future  Orototh,  the  AOIB  recommended 
•■•  •  'the  development  of  a  national  policy 
Incorporating    social,    economic,    and   other 
conalderatlona  to  guide  specific  decisions  at 
the  national  level  which  affect  the  patterns 
of  urban  growth."  In  an  earlier  report.  Piscal 
Balance  in  the  American  Federal  System,  the 
Commission   stressed   the   Importance   of   a 
strong  well-staffed  State  planning  program 
directly  under  the  Oovemor.  The  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  the  planning  function 
should    toclude    formulation    for    the    con- 
sideration by  the  Oovemor  and  legislature 
of   comprehensive    policies    and    long-range 
plans  for  the  effective  and  wderly  develop- 
ment of  human  and  material  resources  of  the 
State.  More  specifically,  the  Commission  to 
Its  Urban  and  Rural  America  report  recom- 
mended "•  •  •  the  development  of  State  pol- 
icy tocorporatlng  social,  econwnlc  and  other 
considerations  to  guide  specific  decisions  at 
the  State  level  which  affect  patterns  of  urban 
growth."  The  States  were  urged  to  "•  •  •  give 
consideration  both  to  the  national  policy  and 
to  the  views   of   local   governments   In   the 
formulation  of  State  plans  and  policy  deal- 
ing with  urban  growth." 

Grant  Consolidation. — The  Advisory  Com- 
mission in  Its  1887  report  Fiscal  Balance  in 
the  American  Federal  System,  recommended 
•••  •  •  that  the  Congress  and  the  President 
strive  toward  a  drastic  decrease  to  the  num- 
ber of  separate  authorizations  tor  Federal 
grants  •  •  '"In  the  same  report,  the  Advisory 
Commission  further  recommended  "•  •  * 
consolldattog  In  so  far  as  possible  toto  a  sto- 
gie Congressional  enactment  a  set  oi  plan- 
ning requirements  both  functional  and  cotn- 
prehensive  to  be  applicable  to  Federal  grant 
and  aid  programs,  both  present  and  fu- 
ture •  •  •" 

The  following  comments  are  thoee  of  the 
staff  only,  although  some  of  the  discussion 
relates  to  those  general  policy  positions  of 
the  Commission  stated  above: 

•The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  ACIR's  basic  position  on  the 
need  for  a  national  virbanlzatlon  policy. 


"Yet,  It  might  be  appr<H>rlat«  to  consider 
this  legislation  wlthto  the  broadw  context 
of  such  a  national  poHcy.  which  in  the  long 
run  win  probably  emerge  as  a  oonssqtjenoe 
of  pleoemsal  6onsldstatUm  ol  maaaurea  smi* 
as  this  LscialMlon  introdnced  in  tb»  last  se»- 
ston  ol  Ooogreas  {HM.  13217  and  8.  saSS. 
'Balanced  UrbanteaUon  PoUcy  and  Planning 
Act  of  1989")  implamsntad  ACID  recommen- 
dations concerning  comprehensive  and  func- 
tional planning  assistance  grants.  Title  m 
of  these  blUs  songht  to  dsvelop  an  Intsr- 
govemmental  system  of  planning  and  ooor- 
dlnatlon  that  buttresses  the  development 
of  a  national  urbanisalton  policy.  The  fol- 
lowing prtoclples  set  forth  in  Tltla  III  are 
pertliient  to  S.  682  as  land  use  is  basic  to 
other  kinds  of  planning: 

"(a)  comprehensive  planning  assistance 
la  confined  generaUy  to  general  purpose  unltt 
of  government  and  one  est  of  acsawlde  muUl- 
jurisdletlonal  acsnclas  wltbtn  a  Stats  la  Tised 
(nnkim  no  overaU  State  asslstjince  program 
la  established) ; 

"(b)  comprehsnslve  planning  must  be  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  next  larger  Jiiris- 
dlctlon  (which  complements  the  thrust  of 
Title  TV  of  the  'Intergovernmental  Ooopsr- 
aUon  Aetof  1068'); 

"(c)  functional  plans  must  b*  consistent 
with  oomprehenalve  pUknnlng  and  not  to- 
c(H>slstent  with  the  functional  plans  of  the 
next  larger  Jurisdiction; 

"(d)  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  the  States  li 
they  choose  to  take  up  the  chaUenge  laid 
down  by  this  Title,  but  bypassing  Is  permit- 
ted to  localities  and  areawlde  Jurisdictions  If 
this  responslbUlty  la  retactsd; 

"(e)  an  attempt  Is  made  to  place  the  allo- 
cation ot  funds  on  a  formula  bssls.  rather 
than  on  an  acroes-the -board  project  basis: 

and 

"(f)  finally,  immediate  responslbUlty  for 
administering  the  program  Is  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, but  operating  wlthto  broad  guldallnas 
to  be  established  by  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  F>reeldent. 

'Enactment  of  this  broad  comprehensive 
and  funcUonal  planning  grant  program  ad- 
mittedly is  a  difficult  assignment.  Extensive 
institutional  arrangements  would  have  to 
be  made  in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  government. 

"We  are  concerned  that  possible  conflict, 
overlap,  or  duplication  may  occur  between 
the  categorical  program  actlviUes  proposed 
by  the  blU  and  thoee  now  being  carried  out 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  comprehensive  planning  as- 
sistance (TOn  program.  A  subetsnttal 
amount  of  the  funds  grantwl  uadse  the  701 
program  have  gone  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  land  use  planning  and  related 
activities.  The  provision*  of  tbs  exlstla«  701 
program  already  authorise  granU  which 
would  accomplish  much  of  what  is  sought  by 
3.  632  In  encouraging  land  use  planning. 
Consideration  then  might  be  given  to  in- 
creasing the  funding  level  of  701;  to  assure 
that  an  adequate  amount  Is  reserved  for  land 
use  planning.  Congress  could  specify  that  40 
to  60  percent  of  701  funds  be  earmarked  for 
grant*  to  States,  rtvsr  basin  commissions, 
and  Interstate  agencies.  Alternatively,  701 
might  be  folded  Into  S.  632. 

"We  feel  It  Is  essential  that  the  land  use 
planning  component  of  urban  growth  policy, 
as  proposed  by  S.  632,  be  Integrated  with  the 
broader  comprehensive  planning  process  en- 
compass tog  the  fuU  spectrtun  of  physical, 
social,  human  and  eoonooUc  issues.  To  ac- 
compUsh  this  objective,  we  ttel  that  HDD 
should  be  assigned  with  the  responsibility 
for  disbursement  of  grant  funds  for  land  use 
planning. 

"However,  In  evolring  the  organleation  and 
proeeduree  for  carrying  o^^  t^«  broad  pur- 
poses of  S.  832,  Congress  ought  to  coxMlder 
,,,^i|P<..j  to  an  Identifiable  unit  of  tbs  Do- 
mestic CouncU  those  poUcy  responslblUtlee 


set  forth  In  'ntle  1.  Moreover,  the  tmportaoce 
of  relating  national  land  usfr^iiUlsy^rtth  t»a 
(*i»el»»pment  of  a  national  'WrtMn  giawtk  iMl- 
loy  as  oaUed  for  in  Title  TZI.  Part  A.  of  the 
'ir«.t^4nj  sad  UrtosA  Dewlopmeat  Aet  d 
iBVa*  aboukl  be  luutenaoced.  Tbsnfora.  «• 
would  urge  that  the  Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources CouncU  not  be  estatoUabad  as  an  to- 
dependant  unit,  chsrgwl  with  poUcy  and 
program  functions,  apart  from  those  rs^on- 
slblUtlfls  that  Congress  baa  already  caUsd 
for  in  the  developsusnt  of  a  natlaaal  urtwn 
Kowth  policy.  At  the  vary  iaast.  8. 882  should 
ba  smsnrtstl  to  maks  oImt  that  Ita  purposes 
provide  an  Institutional  framework  to  Im- 
plsmsnt  'ntle  VZI  of  the  'Housloc  and  XTr- 
ban  Development  Act  of  1970.' " 

"To  ensxire  coordination  of  Federal  agency 
activities  with  statewide  land  use  pUMS.  we 
feel  that  rssponslbUlttss  for  this  function 
must  rest  with  tha  QOoe  at  Manaaaineat  and 
Budcat  In  the  Executive  Offioe  of  tb*  Presi- 
dent. In  short,  we  are  suggesting  that  the 
poUoy,  coordination,  and  grant  dlaburse- 
mant  responsibilities  under  tha  Act  should 
rest  with  the  Domestic  CouncU,  OMB,  and 
HUD,  respectively. 

"Finally,  the  far-reaching  effectt  of  S.  882 
and  M"""  bins  '"^*'"*—  the  nseeastty  for 
Congress  to  proride  wlthto  its  standing  oom- 
loittse  structure  a  means  to  assura  oonttou- 
Ing  •yatsmatlo  review  and  study  of  tha  prog- 
ress toward  a  naUonal  urban  growth  policy. 
WhUe  the  ACIR  doee  not  presume  to  say 
whether  this  responsibility  should  be  exer- 
ctssd  by  seleet  or  special  committaaa.  we  do 
feel  that  a  dactolon  must  ba  made  for  e«eo- 
tive  oversight  of  the  kind  of  new  responal- 
bUltlas  MBvlaaged  by  8 .  632." 

You  and  vour  oommlttae  are  to  be  oompU- 
msntad  for  developing  and  dsUberatlng  on 
t.ht«  wide-ranging  omnibus  legWatlon.  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
this  blU. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  R.  MacDotfoaix. 

Executive  XXractor. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  read  a  brief  excerpt 
from  the  letter: 

To  ensure  coordination  of  Federal  afeney 
activities  with  statewide  land  xise  ptans.  wa 
feel  that  responslbUltles  for  this  fuactlen 
must  rest  with  the  OflJoe  of  Managamant  and 
Budget  In  the  Exacutlva  Ofloe  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  short,  we  are  suggesting  that  tha 
poUcy,  coordination.  ai»d  grant  disbursement 
lenrinnnlbllitlo*  under  the  Act  should  rest 
with  the  Domestic  Council,  OMB.  and  HUD, 
respectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  only  makee 
srase  that  If  we  adopt  this  kind  of  far- 
reaching  legislation,  going  all  across  the 
board,   involving    112   different   Federal 
agencies  and  progxaans.  involvtog  all  50 
States.  Involving  up  to  90. (XW  local  unite 
of   government,    overall   supwviskiQ   of 
this  process  ougiit  to  rest  at  tbe  ve«y 
top  level  of  government  where  all  the 
Federal  prosrams  can  be  coordinated, 
under  tbe  sujjervision  of  the  President. 
the  Executive  Office  itself.  WlUM)ut  that 
kind  of  provision.  I  would  And  it  very 
diGQcult    to    support    tbia    lecislaiion — 
cburging  an  agency  which  has  had  pri- 
mary  reeponsibillty   with  public  landa 
with  the  supervision  of  a  puhlic  poUcy 
that  relates  only  to  nonpuUlc  landa.  We 
are  talklnc  about  a  department  viticti 
now  seeks  to  extend  its  JurlsdictioQ  be- 
yond the  public  lands  v^ileh  bave  been 
its  tradltiacial  jurisdiction  to  nonpiablic 
lands  which  have  never  been  its  tiwU- 
tional  Jurisdiction. 

So.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  urge  the  adoption 
el  my  amendmoit  by  tbe  Senate. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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llr  JACBaON.  Mr.  Preaktent.  I  ow>Me 
thTwadaimt  <rf  th«  Junior  8m^ 
frank  MirtM  <Mr.  Uxmam)  to  tmutfw 
S^a^Mrrtlon  of  the  LM»d  U» 
Poitey  and  Ptammif  A«l»tMjce  Ao*  ^ 

to  the  Brecutlve  Office  oitiie  Prerfd«nt. 
There  are  some  duties  which  for  com- 
peUlng  ««on»  must  be  located  to  the 
^Kuttve  Office.  chl«fly  **«»•  "^^  ^ 
ml<*«  policy  development  and  'ralch  re- 
quire intimate  and  eonOnuliig  Mot^ 
Srtto  the  Pteeldent  and  hte  Immediate 

1  find  no  such  compelling  reaeona  to 
regard  to  the  duties  created  by  the  pro- 

'''"jMBedutlea  are  primarily  adn^ 
trative  and  technical  to  nature.  They 
win  tovolve  a  sizable  staff  competent  to 
review  planning  activltiee  to  tbeautee 
and  the  neceaaary  clerical  force  reguttea 
to  adminlater  a  slgnlflcant  ^^t  pro- 
gram. Although  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gam  piopoeed  to  this  measure  wlU.  I 
SSvi^  be  (rf  tremendous  algnifteance  to 
ttie  Nation's  future,  the  day-to^di^y  deci- 
sions which  will  be  made  by  "s  admto- 
totrators  will  seldom  requh*  or  ^J^^d 
the  persoial  attenttMi  of  ttie  Presldaat 
and  tos  immediate  staff.  There  are  ade- 
ouate  exlsttog  means,  through  the  Cab- 
SS   and   existing   advisory    «roupe^  to 
bring  isBuee  regardtog  this  or  ai^  other 
JJSJ^   to   the   Presldenrs   attmtion 
when  the  need  arises. 

I  surmise  that   the   purpose  of   me 
amendment  being  proposed  is  to  avoid 
the  conflicts  of  Jurisdiction  among  agen- 
cies. The  bill  as  reported  assigns  respon- 
sibility for  program  administration  to 
the  Interior  Department,  and  fuUy  rec- 
ognizes that  many  other  departments 
and  agencies  have  an  taterest  In  the  pro- 
gram    The    answer    to    dealing    with 
shared  lurisdlction  is  not,  however,  to 
l^^this  program  m  the  White  Houfie. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
deals  with  thte  questim  by  establishi^ 
wlthto  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Ad- 
nilnlstration  a  National  Advisory  Bo«rd 
on  lAnd  Use  Policy— section  203— ^^h 
Is   composed   of   representatives   of   aU 
concerned  departments  andagencles.  In 
addition,    the   Executive   Office   of   tiie 
President  Is  required  to  formulate  all 
gnideltoes.  All  Federal  review  functions 
0*    State  processes   and  programs   are 
done  through  an  interagency  procedure 
with  special  rervlew  >-««»«»*mti«i  tor 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  the  Admto- 
istrator  of  BPA.  Finally,  no  State  pro- 
gram can  be  declared  ineligible  until  a 
special  ad  hoc  hearing  board  appotated 
by  the  Preeldent  declares  It  so. 

Mr  Presldait,  the  Executive  Office  ^ 
sot  a  good  location  for  agencies  which 
stwuld  be  accessible  to  the  public  and  to 
non-Federal  govemmente.  Executive  Of- 
fice Aiencies.  by  their  nature,  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  Uie  Presidmt's 
priorities  and  needs.  They  are  prertig- 
lous.  but  they  are  ill-equipped  for  fldd 

The  program  which  Is  being  proposed 
bete  is  primarily  a  State  grant-to-^ 
prcgrau.  The  Federal  agency  which  ad- 
ministers it  must  remato  accessible  and 
sensittve  to  the  States,  local  go*«m- 
ments.  and  the  general  public  which  aae 


carrying  out  the  planning  effort  and  be- 
ing affected  by  it. 

We  should  resist  the  temptation  to  re- 
sort to  the  Executive  OfQce  as  an  easy 
answer  to  coordination  and  jurisdictional 
woblams.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  soon  erode 
the  value  of  that  location  botii  for  our 
new  activities  and  for  those  which  al- 
ready reside  there.  Purtharmore,  we  wlU 
destroy  the  vlablUty  of  the  most  impor- 
tant organizational  entity  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  ^    „       .       . 
My  bill,  which  is  before  the  Senate  at 
tills  time,  has  been  supported  by  aU  the 
conservation   groups.  The  biU  tocludes 
the  Ulterior  Department  as  the  agency  to 
administer  the  grant-to-aid  program  and 
the  conservation  groups  have  all  gone 
down  the  Itoe  100  percent  to  favor  of 
such  an  approach:  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  National 
WUdllfe  Federation,  the  WUdemess  So- 
ciety  the  Environmental  PoUcy  Center, 
Uie  Friends  of  Earth,  tiie  National  Rec- 
reation Association,  the  Sports  Pishtog 
Institute,  and  so  forth.  I  mention  tiiese 
organizations  because  they  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  us  aa  we  have  care- 
fully worked  out  this  measure  over  a 
period  of  2  i-i  years.  T^«.„a,.+ 
I  must  say  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  the  logical  place  to  adnutoster 
the  program.  To  turn  it  over  to  the  White 
House  and.  in  effect,  have  a  Cabtoet  offi- 
cer to  the  White  House.  wiU  do  violence 
to  tiie  whole  concept  of  administertog 
executive  programs.  ^^^4. 
I  trust  and  I  hope  tiiat  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  CHURCH.  Do  I  correctiy  under- 
stand that  ttie  pending  amendment 
wo^d.  to  effect,  ti-ansf er  tiie  admmistxa- 
tion  of  the  program  envisioned  by  the 
biU  from   the   Interior  Department   to 

the  White  House?  

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  te  cor- 
rect This  is  something  unprecedented. 
There  is  absolutely  no  precedent  for  set- 
ting up.  to  effect,  a  Cabtoet  office  within 
the^conflnes  of  tiie  White  House.  That  ^ 
what  we  are  talking  about  here.  That  is 
why  the  conservation  groups  and  ail  tne 
others  are  concerned  and  support  this 
measure  which  places  administrative  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Department  of  tiie 

What  are  they  going  to  do?  Bring  to 
aU  the  expertise  from  the  other  depwt- 
ments?  They  wiU  have  to  set  up  a  bu- 
reaucracy to  tiie  White  House,  which 
will  be  vmprecedented. 

Mr  CHURCH.  That  was  going  to  be 
my  next  question.  The  administration  of 
tiie  bUl  Is  highly  technical  to  character, 
is  it  not.  and  will  require  considerable 
expertise?  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  would  require  a  vary  large  personnel 
buildup  within  the  White  House. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  one  place  this  expertise  does  exist 
now.  and  to  considerable  measure,  is  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  the  area  of  land  use,  the  list  is 
long  The  toterior  Department  has  nu- 
merous environmental  programs  which 


involve  our  parks  and  the  use  of  public 
lands  and  collection  of  land  resource  date 
through  the  Geological  Survey.  That  it 
why  the  conservation  groi«B  have 
strongly  supported  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment concept.  „      ...      w 

Mr  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  functions  whidi  have  to  do 
with  pubUc  lands.  Why  does  the  bill  ex- 
clude public  lands  if  tiie  expertise  exists 
with  respect  to  it?  The  Senator  is  talk- 
tog  about  precedents.  There  is  no  prece- 
dent for  tiie  Interior  Department's  bav- 
ins jurisdiction  over  noopubUc  lands. 

MX  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  separate  Wll  on  tiie  calen4er--S.  2401- 
deahng  apeclflcaUy  wlUi  pubUc  lands, 
the   administration    of    pubUc    domain 

lands.  .    ,  , 

Mr  MXrSKIE.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  toterest  to 
this  argument,  tiiat  tiiere  is  no  pr^edent 
for  putting  tiiese  functions  to  tiie  Exeai- 
tive  Offlce^of  tiie  President  to  the  WWte 
House,  and  that  there  la  no  expertise 
tiiere  for  deeOlng  with  it. 

Well  Mr.  President,  Congress  created 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  not 
in  NASA  but  to  tiie  White  House. 

Congress  created  the  CouncU  of  ai- 
vironmental  QuaUty,  not  to  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  tiie  interior,  or  to  any  othe^ 
Department,  but  to  the  Office  of  tiie 

™da^?^ample  is  tiie  Office  of  Emer- 
ffPncv  Preparedness,  which  is  to  the  OfBce 
S  the  Wh?te  House.  Why?  AU  of  these 
ie  located  to  the  White  House  because 
of  the  perceived  need  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  these  activities. 

Let  me  read  some  of  tiie  programs  in- 
volved in  this  process,  none  of  which  are 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 
List  or  Proobams 

Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act. 

Ap^acman  Regional  DeTclopment  Act. 

Atomic  Energy  Act.  .H.„inistni- 

Ctonaolldated  Farmers  Home   AdmlnlBtra- 

'"S^^nstratlon    Cltlee    and    Metropolitan 

'^'^^1^''^^  SecondB^  EducaUon  Act. 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 
Federal  Power  Act.  _     ,    ,  .^ 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Flood  Control  Act. 
Hlgber  Education  Act. 
HouBlng  Ac*.  •     .,_„, 

HUl-Burton  Act  (hosplt^  construction). 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
National  Housing  Act.  ,^„«nt 

Public  works  and  Bcow>mlc  Development 

Act.  ,  _^  I 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.; 
Rural  Electrification  Act. 
Public  Land  8«ae  Act. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 


These  programs,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
in  the  Department  of  Uie  Interior. 

Let  me  refer  to  some  planntog  proc- 
esses now  existtog.  which  are  not  to  toe 
Interior  Department. 

Broad-based  land  use  and  related  plans 
already  caUed  for.  under  section  701  01 
tiie  Houstog  Act.  That  is  not  in  tiie  to 
terior  Department.  . 

Section^  204  of  tiie  Model  Citi^  Act. 
That  is  not  to  tiie  Interior  ?«Partm«"t 

Sections  109  and  134  of  ttie  Highway 
Act.  That  is  not  to  tiie  Interior  Depart- 

Tltie  rv  of  the  totergovemmental  Co- 


(««ration  Act.  That  is  not  to  the  Interior 
Dwjartinent. 

The  Clean  Air  Act.  That  is  not  to  the 
Interior  Department.  And  bo  fortii. 

All  of  these  would  conttoue  without 
modification  under  S.  632.  with  the  new 
land  use  plaimtog  bureaucracy  merely 
betog  added  on  the  top  but  to  a  parallel 
agency,  not  to  an  oversight  agency,  after 
establishment  of  the  process.  That  is  all 
that  S.  632  requires,  without  any  goal  or 
prtociples  to  begto  wiUi.  There  is  no  as- 
surance that  anythtog  would  be  accom- 
plished through  the  new  planning  ac- 
tivities unless  there  is  effected  coordina- 
tion of  existing  Federal  planning  proc- 
esses in  existing  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington speaks  about  lack  of  precedent. 
This  whole  legislation  is  without  prece- 
dent. TTiere  is  no  precedent  for  it  any- 
where in  American  history  for  200  years. 
There  is  no  precedent  to  gtode  us  with 
respect  to  such  legislation.  I  submit  there 
is  at  least  this  much,  that  the  history  of 
Congress  in  legislating  todlcates  when 
any  new  Federal  function  is  adopted 
which  requires  the  coordtoation  of  ex- 
isttog programs,  departments,  and  agen- 
cies, the  place  to  put  that  role  and  that 
function  is  to  the  Executive  Office  at  the 
White  House.  If  that  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  it.  then  we  should  transfer 
NASA,  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepar- 
edness, and  all  the  others  away. 

What  we  are  talktog  about  is  a  new 
program  and  a  new  policy  that  siffecte 
not  just  112  Federal  programs  but  all  the 
50  States  and  over  90,000  local  units  of 
government. 

We  are  putttog  all  of  that  toto  one 
department  of  Government,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  which  has  no  experi- 
ence, none  whatsoever,  with  respect  to 
nonpublic  lands?  We  are  urged  to  con- 
sider precedents  in  maktog  that  deter- 
mination? 

Mr.  President  and  my  colleagues  to 
the  Senate,  precedent  todlcates  that  is 
the  last  place  it  should  be  located  to. 

Thus.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  myself  2  mtoutes.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ttra- 
NEY).  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized for  2  mtoutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  see  no  real  purpose  in  setting  up  an 
overlapptog  bureaucracy  in  the  White 
House  to  supervise  the  land  use  and  plan- 
ning prc^ram.  The  expertise  to  this  fleid 
is  largely  concentrated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  has  Jurlsdic- 
tlMi  over  450  million  acres  of  public  lands 
now.  That  is  where  the  expertise  is  and 
where  this  kind  of  land  use  planntog  Is 
concentrated. 

I  see  no  use  establlshtog  an  over- 
lW)plng  bureaucracy  at  the  White  House, 
as  the  same  thing  can  be  done  by  each 
agency  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Thus,  I  shall  reelst^-aod  Z  hope  other 
Senators  will,  as  w^ — the  amendment  of 
toe  Senator  from  Matoe  (Mr.  Musxu) . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  yield 
myself  l  minuteu 


The  PRESIDINa  OFPICKR  (Mr.  Tdh 
NST).  The  Senator  from  Waehlngton  is 
reoognlaed  for  1  mtoute. 

Mr.  JACXSON.  Mr.  Preitdent.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Matoe  has  cited 
the  precedent  of  OST  and  OEP.  It  Is  quite 
apparent  that  we  are  talking  lUwut  two 
different  things.  There  are  a  total  of  16 
professionals  running  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  And  to  OEP  there 
may  be  35. 

Do  we  want  to  set  up  a  huge  bureauc- 
racy that  would  be  unparalleled?  I  am 
talktog  about  a  Cabtoet-elzed  operation 
to  administer  grant-to-aid  programs.  We 
have  never  administered  grant-to-aid 
programs  from  the  White  House.  We 
would  be  going  down  the  wrong  road.  It 
would  be  a  mass  of  confusion.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  fluids. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  re- 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
matoder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  rematoder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeeis  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Matoe.  On  this  ques- 
tion   the    yeas    and    nays    have    beui 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clefk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non j.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakoto 
(Mr.  McGovern;.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  cMr.  Metcau),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  ( Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  cMr.  Sparkham)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baku  and 
Mr.  Bbock)  ,  the  Senator  from  MEiryland 
(Mr.  Beall)  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bkllmon),  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  B0GO6).  the  Senator  from 
South  Caroltoa  (Mr.  Tmnmoin)).  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow«a) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BncKLET  and  Mr.  Javxts)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr,  Ooldwatm)  are 
absent  on  official  bustoess. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoKnncx)  Is  absent  by  imve  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDT)  is  absent  becftose  of  lUneas. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Yotmo)  is  detained  on  crfBotal  bustaMss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas   (Mr.  Itywn)    would  vote 

«*YMk   **  '••       J^^kM^t^i'- 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  DsU- 
ware  (Mr.  Boccs)  is  paired  with  thaSan- 
atcar  frcon  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tfetn- 
MOND) .  12  prsaant  and  voting,  the  Sana- 
tor  from  Dtiaware  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Caroltoa  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  IB. 
nays  56,  as  fallows: 


Aiken 
B«nt«M> 


OtoOM 

Oooper 
HaiTia 


Alien 
Axtderaon 


Bible 
Brooke 

Burdlck 
BjTd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
BjTd,  Robert  C 
ciiurcb 
Oook 
C3ott<n 
Cnarntrm 
Ourtla 
Dde 
Eactiaod 
Iktwards 
Errln 
PancUn 
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TSAB — IS 

Keozkedy 
MaoMriMd 

Moodale 

Uuaicle 

Percy 

FiKtxmlre 

BlbteoS 

NAYS— «e 

Foac 

Pulbrtgbt 

CHaibreU 

OrifBn 

Oumey 

H&naeQ 

Hart 

H«^lte 

Hatfield 

HoUlncs 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

iDouye 

Jacluon 

jordMu.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

ilAtblM 


Roth 

StiAord 

at«vMM0a 

Tuaner 

WUltama 


McClelUui 

Mclntyre 

MLUicr 

Uon,toy» 

Neiaon 

Pacfcwood 

PMtor* 

Pe«rao(i 

RMOdOll^ 

aojcb* 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

aponc 

SynilUKtoo 
T*tt 

Tatnuidg* 
WMcker 


NOT  vormo — as 


Allott 

Baker 

BMtU 

BelUnon 

Bosks 

Brock 

Buckley 

Domlnlck 


Ea«leton 

Ocldwater 

Or»v*l 

HugbM 

Javlta 

McOM 

McOovern 

Metc&ll 

Horn 


Mundt 
PeU 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Younc 


So  Mr.  MusKix's  amendment  (No. 
1521)  was  rejected.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICHl.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyomtog  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pressldent,  with  the 
approval  of  my  cottponsors,  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
I  had  before  the  Senate  last  night,  and 
I  ask  that  It  be  stated.  ___ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tne 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows : 

On  pag*  88,  line  17,  strike  aU  throu^  page 
91.  line  9. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  w411  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  may  Just  try  to  es- 
ptadn  what  the  amendment  prepoaes  to 
do.  I  will  be  hi«>py  to  yMd  to  ttwSenator 
from  Maine  after  yielding  flrsi  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  who  askad  to  be 
yielded  to.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
question? 

Mr.  MUBKIK  No.  I  wanted  to 
the  hope  that  befon  the 
bcoaght  up  his  amendment  the  Senate 
would  iHfp*^!—  of  my  next  amendment, 
since  the  reaction  depends  OBI  what  hap- 
to  the  next  amendmssit  I  will  call 


up. 

Btr.  HANSEN.  I  tblnk.  Z  should  go 
atosad  with  the  eaptonattoa  Cwcnld  lUn 
to  make.   ^  ■-  ^,    n 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
dei«ee  that  part  of  section  307  '^ch 
could  permit  the  Secretary  of  ttie  n^- 
tertor  to  deny  up  to  21  pemmt  ofthe 
fSdH.  the  l*nd  and  Water  Cpn«rva- 
tlOT  Act  funds,  and  certain  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  funds. 

My  amendment  would  delete  tnese 
economic  sanctions.  The  «n«J^«?^.ii 
agreed  to.  would  still  permit  the  Statea 
to  be  encouraged  to  submit  acceptable 
land  use  plans.  The  grants  in  aid  to  the 
States  would  not  be  deleted.  It  would 
simply  remove  the  economic  sanctions 
that  I  feel  should  be  ddeted. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  wltn 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wai^- 
ington,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  who  is 
the  manager  of  the  blU.  He  can  speait 

for  himself.  ^„*.„ 

Mr  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  <  Harry 
P.  Byrd.  Jr.).  .,     „      4 

Mr  HARRY  P  BYRD.  JR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  .         . 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  amendment 
is  most  appropriate.  The  bill  as  it  now 
stands  without  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  im- 
pose up  to  a  21  percent  reduction  in  high- 
way funds  for  a  State  and  airport  fimds 
for  a  State  which  did  not  meet  land 
use  standards  established  here  In  the  city 
of  Washington.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
pretty  raw  and  going  too  far.  Why  would 
those  two  funds  be  singled  out  over  all 
other  fxmds.  assuming  economic  sanc- 
tions were  to  be  applied.  I  thinlt  it  im- 
portant that  this  section,  beginning  on 
page  88,  line  20,  through  page  91,  Une 
9,  be  eliminated  from  the  bill.  This  mat- 
ter  of   Washington   saying   that  some 
agency  or  bureau  here  in  Washington 
knows  more  about  all  the  problems  of 
this  Nation  than  do  the  States  and  lo- 
calities, and,  therefore,  "If  you  do  not 
do  what  we  tell  you  to  do  we  are  gomg 
to  withhold  20  percent  of  your  highway 
funds,   and   21   percent  of   the   airport 
funds  "  I  think  is  an  injustice  and  im- 
proper,   and    I    strongly    support    the 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Virginia.  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  Senator  from  Idsiho. 

BIT.  JORDAN  of  Maho.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  version  of 
amendment  No.  1520. 1  support  the  modi- 
fled  version  as  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Some  people  may  feel  that  the  sanc> 
kfiqn,^  abo«ad  be  retained  in  this  legisla- 
tion, but  to  tlMBe  Indlvlduato  I  would 
point  out  that  there  will  be  other  Con- 
grewea  which  can  deal  with  the  subject 
of  sanctions,  if  and  when  it  beecwieo 
evident  that  sanctions  are  indeed 
naaded.  No  one.  at  this  point  in  time,  can 
say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  thai 
the  States  will  not  comply  voluntarily, 
as  indeed  arverai  States  already  have, 
even  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
measure.  ,. 

The  wlthholillng  of  the  granfis  should 
be  an  ndraiti**  saocttan  for  State  itar- 
ticipation.  It  has  been  in  inninnwrabte 


other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  If 
it  Is  not.  there  wni  be  opportunity  for 
Congrees  to  determine  whether  otner 
sanctions  are  needed  at  the  two  manda- 
tory reviews  of  the  program— the  one  at 
the  end  of  5  years  and  the  one  at  the 
end  of  8  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  it  behooves  the 
Congress  to  act  on  the  basis  that  the 
States  will  proceed  in  good  faith.  I  be- 
lieve they  will.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thanU  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  direct  my  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

With  this  amendment  accepted  and 
approved,  as  I  hope  it  wUl  be,  is  there 
any  other  provision  in  the  bill  that  pro- 
vides similar  sanctions  against  grants? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  a  .sponsor  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  and  it  is  a  proper 
amendment.  I  think  this  is  the  problem: 
This  is  a  very  complex  bill,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  knows  very  well, 
and  as  has  been  developed  by  debate  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  i  Mr.  Muskie  ' 

As  the  bill  came  to  us.  *t  would  require 
5  years  of  adoption   by   the  States  of 
the  plans  actually  finally  approved  and 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  that  is  too  far  reach- 
ing.  I  think   planning   and   encourage- 
ment of  planning  for  the  next  5  years  is 
satisfactory.  As  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
stated,  some  States  are  ahead  now,  and 
many  others  will   come  in  voluntarily. 
Then  will   be  time  to  discuss  whether 
or  not  sanctions  should  be  imposed. 
I  shall  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr     JACKSON.    Mr     President,    the 
pending  measure  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee had  two  penalty  provisions:  first, 
that  ftmds  available  under  S.  632  could 
be  held  up  if  a  State  failed  to  make  an 
effort  at  good-faith  compUance;  second, 
a  small  percentage  of  funds  for  three 
Federal  programs  could  be  put  in  escrow 
until  ttie  State  became  eligible  for  grants 
under  the  act. 

I  personally  favor  strong  sanctions  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  act.  My  fear 
is  that  the  State  legislatures  are  not 
going  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  If  the  only  sanction  will  be.  as  is 
provided  in  this  amendment,  the  denial 
of  planning  grant  funds.  $100  million  a 
year,  as  authorized. 

However,  in  view  of  all  the  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  plan  to  reluctantly 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  I  hope  that  at  least 
this  will  help  to  expedite  action  on  the 
bill.  But  I  want  to  reiterate  my  deep  con- 
cern about  compllanco.  I  would  not  be 
for  any  sanctions  if  we  could  get  fiall 
compliance,  but  the  question  is,  Can  we 
gatoompliance? 

I  shall  reiuctanUy,  as  I  have  said,  go 
along  with  the  amendment,  and  I  hope 
we  wUl  proceed  expeditiously  so  we  can 
complete  action  on  tliis  bill. 


I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. *   ,  ^  t^ 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time.  .       ...  ., 

The  PRESIDING  OWIUHB.  All  time 
on   the   amendment   has   been   yielded 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  .^„  »v. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Chair  reserve  making  that  decision? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
How  much  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presid«it.  my  con- 
cern about  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  is 
that  it  comes  before  I  could  get  to  the 
issue  with  the  amendment  I  will  offer 
of  what  guidelines  there  ought  to  be  in 
the  legislation  on  the  development  of 
land  use  policy.  Before  those  guidelines 
were  included,  I  was  disposed  to  vote 
against  the  sanctions.  If  there  were  ade- 
quate guidelines,  it  seems  to  me  sanc- 
tions would  be  essential  if  the'-  r-rt   .^ 
mean  anvttiing,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  make  reference  at  this  point 
to  certain  language  in  the  biU  which  is 
ambiguous  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not.  and  to  what  extent,  sanctions 
are  involved.  That  is  language  that  ap- 
pears on  page  87,  lines  9  to  14.  and  I 
read  them : 

(c)  Federal  agencies  conducting  or  assist- 
ing public  wortts  activities  In  areas  not  sub- 
ject to  a  State  land  use  program  In  a  State 
found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  conduct 
such  activities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mini- 
mize any  adverse  Impact  on  the  environment 
resulting  from  decisions  concerning  land 
use. 


That  seems  to  say— I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  its  intent;  it  is  not 
language  covered  by  the  Hansen 
amendment— that  the  Federal  agencies 
in  these  112  programs  that  are  involved 
can  themselves  make  a  decision— make 
a  finding- without  guidelines  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  project  for  which  ap- 
plication for  Federal  fvmds  is  made  un- 
der some  current  Federal  program  car- 
ries environmental  implications  that  are 

adverse. 

So  I  take  it  that  such  an  agency 
which  made  such  a  determination  could, 
on  its  own  motion,  w.^h^^old  Federal 
funds  under  those  progiu  is.  I  suggest 
that  as  a  possibUity.  and  a  possibility 
that  is  not  touched  by  the  Hansen 
amendment. 

I  repeat,  however,  that  if  I  were  saUs- 
fled  that  thia  legislaticHi  contained  ade- 
quate guidelines  to  govern  Federal  judg- 
ments and  decisions  on  State  land  use 
policies.  I  would  want  legislation  then 
that  had  teeth  in  it.  This  legislation  does 
not  yet  have  those  guidelines,  and  m 
its  preeent  form  I  would  support  the 
Hansen  amendment  or  a  similar  amend- 
ment in  order  to  rilmlnate  teeth  from  an 
ambiguous  and  vague  piece  of  legisla- 
tion: but  under  the  preeent  legtelaUye 
situation.  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  ^     ..   t  .^\a 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

liePRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  ttoe 
on  the  amendmeiKt  has  been  yielded 
^k.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amMidment.  

The  amendment  was  agreea  to. 

AJCKNDMDIT    NO.     ISM 


i;^y„  all  available  precaution*  to  protect  the 
aJT.  water,  and  boU,  of  the  »tte  and  «urrouiMl- 
mg  regions,  apart  from  removBl  oA  timber 
itself." 


Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  iw 
my  amendment  No.  1523  and  aak  that  it 

^■me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe  clerk 

will  read  the  amendment. 

The   assistant  legislative   clertt  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows:  The  Senator 
from    Maine    (Mr.    Mtjskii)     proposes 
Amendment  No.  1523. 
Amendment  No.  1523  is  as  foUo;Ws: 
on  p»ge  78.  between  lines  17  and  18.  in- 
sert a  new  subsection  as  followB: 
"(c)  a  process  to  aasure  that: 
"(1)  no  public  or  private  development  wlU 
be  permitted  unlees.  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment, and  m  the  cc«i:4)leted  project,  the 
development  wlU  conform  with  the  require- 
ments of   the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended 
and   the   Federal   VFater   PoUuUon   Control 
Act  as  amended,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator  of    the   Environmental   Protec- 
tion Agency;  

"(2)  no  industrial,  residential,  or  com- 
mercial development  shaU  occur  on  agricul- 
tural land  of  high  productlTlty,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  un- 
less speclflcaUy  approved  by  the  Oovemor 
as  necessary  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare or  to  provide  adequate  housing,  that 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable; 

••(3)  no  industrial,  residential,  or  com- 
mercial development  shall  occur  that  would 
exceed  the  capacity  of  existing  systems  far 
power  and  water  supply,  waste  water  treat- 
ment and  coUection,  solid  waste  disposal  and 
resource  recovery,  of  trB*iiH»rt»tlo'^  unless 
such  systems  are  planned  for  expansion  and 
have  financial  support  adequate  to  support 
operation  and  expansion  as  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  development; 

"(4)  redevelopment  and  improvement  of 
existing  communities  and  other  develc^)ed 
areas  are  favored  over  industrial,  commer- 
cial, or  residential  development  which  will 
utUlze  existing  agricultural  lands,  wild 
areas,  woodlands,  and  other  undeveloped 
areas,  and  that  development  contrary  to 
these  principles  shall  be  allowed  only  where 
It  will  provide  slgniflc€uit  and  permanent 
Jobs,  housing,  said  educational  opportunities 
for  low-  and  middle-Income  famlUes; 

"(6)  as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  the  extent  possible ,  no 
development  shall  occur  on  water-saturated 
lands  such  as  marshlands,  swamps,  bogs, 
estuarlee,  salt  marshee.  and  other  wetlands 
without  replacement  of  the  ecological  values 
provided  by  such  lands; 

"(6)  except  where  no  alternative  exists. 
there  shall  be  no  further  commercial,  resi- 
dential, or  Industrial  development  of  flood 
plains  of  the  navigable  waterways  In  the 
State; 

"(7)  those  responsible  for  making  less  per- 
meable or  Impermeable  any  portion  of  the 
landscape  will  be  required  to  hold  or  store 
runoff  water  or  otherwise  control  runoff 
from  such  lands  so  that  It  does  iK)t  reach 
natural  waterways  during  stcwm  conditions 
or  times  of  snowmelt: 

"(8)  to  the  extent  possible,  upland  water- 
sheds WlU  be  maintamed  for  maximum 
natural  water  retention;  and 

"(9)  all  private  and  pubUc  forest  lands 
which  are  leased  for  timber  ctitttng  under 
corapUance  with  exUtlng  statutes  sbaU  be 
harvieeted  m  such  a  way  as  to  avcrid  any  loss 
In  productivity  of  site,  including  nutrient 
tod  water  holding  capaclUes  of  the  site,  and 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Preeldent,  before  I 
get  to  the  substance  of  this  amendment, 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  make  a  pref- 
atory remark. 

First  of  all.  it  has  been  my  fe«ing 
that  this  legislation,  touching  as  it  does 
so  many  Federal  programs  and  the  juris- 
dictions of  so  many  Senate  committees, 
should  have  been  given  careful  review 
and  hearings  by  all  committees  that  are 
involved — not  out  of  any  sensitivity  to 
their  prerogatives  as  committees,  but 
because  such  committees  have  the  ex- 
pertise and  the  background  in  so  many 
policy  areas  involving  land  use  that  they 
should  have  been  given  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  make  an  input  into  this  bill. 
No  part  of  this  blU  is  more  relevant  and 
important  than  the  part  to  which  this 
amendment  makes  reference. 

This  amendment  is  inadequate  in  the 
sense  that  it  represents  the  input  of  just 
one  Senate  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  specifically  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 
The  guidelines  and  criteria  that  this 
amendment  contains  come  out  of  the 
expertise  of  that  committee.  Other  com- 
mittees, such  as  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculttire,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  a  lot  of  other  committees 
should  have  made  inputs  to  the  shaping 
of  the  guidelines  which  are  to  govern  the 
Federal  supervision  of  land-use  policy,  if 
we  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Federal 
decisions  are  not  arbitrary  and  are  sen- 
sitive to  local  requirements. 

Other  committees  had  no  such  chance 
to  conduct  hearings,  to  bring  in  people, 
and  to  apply  their  expertise,  and  we  have 
got  to  try  to  do  it  on  the  floor.  I  made 
the  commitment  to  the  leadership  that  I 
would  try  to  do  it  on  the  floor.  But  with 
respect  to  no  amendment  do  I  feel  the 
effort  more  inadequate  than  with  respect 
to  this  one. 

On  this  subject,  let  me  read  what  I 
think  is  the  most  perceptive  commentary 
on  this  aspect  of  the  bill.  It  is  contained 
in  a  letter  writtwi  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tlmee  on  August  23  by  an  able 
young  man  wtio  was  once  minority  coun- 
sel to  the  Senate  Committee  aa  Public 
Works  and  is  now  Director  of  Environ- 
mental Studies  at  WUMams  College.  He 
is  an  able  young  lawyer  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  C.  Jorilng,  and  was  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  our  committee.  I  commend 
to  the  senate  the  following  excerpts  from 

that  letter.  ^  ^, 

The  letter  was  written  because  the  New 
York  Times,  on  August  16,  had  publtoied 
an  editorial  urging  immediate  passage  of 
the  pending  legislation.  "Hils  is  what  Mr. 
Jorlinghadtosay: 

In  Its  Aug.  16  editorial  on  the  National 
Tj.nrt  Use  leglsUtlon  preeently  pending  in  the 
va.  Senate.  The  Times  liM  fallen  victim  to 
the  attractive  notloo  that  any  leglalatloo  is 
better  than  no  legislation.  Such  a  notion. 
especlaUy  M>pUed  to  enTlrotuaantal  leglela- 
tlon.  Is  a  oop-out.  For  several  reaeons  your 
superficial  support  of  tbe  bUi  &  eSS  la  ml^ 
guided. 

I— The  blU  purports  to  eatabllsb  nefclonal 


land  use  poUcy;  yet  nowhere  in  tbe  bill  is 
Buoh  a  poUey  staked,  only  tbe  empty  buaa 
words,  "sound  eavHonmental.  eoooomlc,  and 
soolal  values  and  whV^lx  enooumga  tbe  wise 
^TW*  balanced  uee  of  the  nation's  land  re- 
sooroes"  and  the  like  appear. 

Such  la  not  policy,  It  la  empty  rhretorlc.  If 
thla  nation  U  to  develop  land  use  ooatrois. 
by  deflnlttea  it  xaamam  regulation,  and  eOeo- 
tlve  regolatloa  mnst  be  supported  by  a  clear 
statement  of  tbe  elemanta  of  land  use  that 
CoQgreas  considers  good,  or  altemaUrely  that 
Congreea  considers  bad.  One  aearehes  Ui  vain 
to  Und  any  such  statement  In  tbe  MIL 

f — TtM  bin  would  estabUab  a  bureaucratic 
mase  tinequaled  in  tbe  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oo¥«rmaent;  all  of  tbla  to  implement  a 
policy  wbli^,  in  fact,  la  nonexlatent.  In  such 
a  situation — ^whlcb  repreeents  an  unparal- 
leled axkd  perhaps  unconstitutional  delega- 
tion of  legislative  authority  to  the  executive 
branch — the  gnomes  of  Federal  btireaucracy 
win.  In  fact,  establish  the  regulatory  land  use 
program. 

Without  a  measure  of  performance  eetab- 
llabed  in  tbe  authorizing  lagHlattnn.  tbla 
bureaucratic  effort  will  lead  to  anything  but 
good  land  use  (or  due  proceea  protection, 
for  that  matter) .  And  yet,  because  it  will  be 
In  law  and  a  great  bureaucracy  will  have  been 
set  in  motion,  repair  win  be  nearly  impoeel- 
ble  and  the  nation  wlU  have  embarked  on  a 
course  leading  to  no  one  knows  wbMe.  It 
is  Infinitely  preferable  to  have  Ooogtws  say 
what  it  intenda  rr  Uier  than  slmpUatloaUy 
^M"q^""»  a  Federal  bareaucraoy  can  socnebow 
translate  nothing  into  sooMtblng. 

Totir  editorial  quotes  BuaeeU  Train  as 
supporting  the  preeent  bill.  Perhapa  Mr. 
Train  believes  that  tbe  development  of  flood 
plains  Is  poor  land  use.  that  icoa  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  sprawl  la  poor  land  uae.  that 
rapid  loss  of  wetlands  U  poor  land  uae.  Per« 
hape  Mr.  Train  feels  that  open  space  per 
capita  mvist  be  increased.  But  imless  Con- 
greea estabUabes  tbeee  aa  policy,  tbe  Federal 
bureaucracy  wUl  be  belpleaa  in  tbe  face  of 
competing  economic  foroee  that  are  deeply 
rooted  In  our  social  fabrts. 

I  fi»rt  nothing  In  tbe  bill  to  justify  your 
conclusion  tb^  It  wUl  "safeguard  a  growing 
nation's  rapidly  diminishing  land  reeouroee." 
A  biU  simply  entitled  "National  Land  Use 
Policy"  does  not  insure  coming  to  gr^  wltb 
tbe  iasuee  of  directing  the  destiny  of  tbe 
nation. 


Mr.  President,  that  letter  states  the 
nature  of  my  concern  about  this  bill 
better  than  any  other  language  that  I 
could  propose. 

Ttie  onb'  national  policy  included  in 
S.  632  is  the  policy  that  the  States  should 
establish  land-use  programs  and  over- 
ride lecal  authority  in  many  areas.  The 
amendment  proposes  spedfle  national 
land-use  planning  criteria  to  give  guid- 
ance to  the  States  in  developing  thttr 
land -use  programs. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  opming  remarks 
yesterday,  I  beheve  these  poUcy  criteria 
are  vital  to  protect  both  Federal  and 
State  efforts  which  are  affected  by  the 
national  land-use  program. 

Without  speciflc  poUey  criteria,  tbe 
many  Federal  programs  which  are  re- 
quired to  subject  tbemselvee  to  the  State 
land-use  programs  under  section  306 
could  have  Federal  poUsy  objectives 
conxpromised  by  the  diSennx'  require- 
ments of  50  State  plans.  Without  policy 
criteria,  it  will  be  an  tms  matter  for 
administrators  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  impose  their  will  upon  the  States 
as  to  whatis  beat. 

Congress,  Ur.  Presifdeiit,  not  program 
administrators,  must  glva  policy  guid- 
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aaee  in  this  vital  are*.  OttoerwlM,  BbiJ» 
SSnuM  m«y  be  confused  by  changing 
signals  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  have  said  the  leglsUitlon  provldeB  no 
policy  guideline*,  and  It  does  not.  Aa  a 
practical  matter,  of  course.  a«  Mr. 
jSv^b  letter  suggeata.  ^•^^SS^^ 
iSSance  may  duickly  develop  becauM 
Se  lack  of  poUcy  guidelines  to  the  WU 
will  present  an  opening  for  those  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  Impose  theor  in- 
Svldual  views  of  what  Is  beat  upon  the 
States.  SUtlng  a  national  policy  In  the 
law  wlU  assure  that  SUtes  are  not  sub- 
jected to  these  bureaucratic  whims,  and 
assure  a  true  national  policy. 

Land-use  poUcy  Is  but  one  of  the  con- 
siderations which  must  be  Identlfled  in 
making  public  poUcy.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  land-use  decisions  yrtll  af- 
fect transportation,  energy,  and  the  en- 
JSoiSmt :  and  yet  we  have  or  should 
have  a  national  policy  for  «?ch  To  im- 
pose  one  on  top  of  the  other  without 
wnsideratlon  of  their  relative  impact 
would   Mr.  President,  be  irresponsible. 
Land-use  control  does  not  by  itself  pro- 
tect the  public  health,  even  though  pub- 
lic health  may  be  adversely  aflwted  by 
air  and  water  poUutlon  associated  with  a 
trtven  land  use.  But  e^^lstlng  law    Mr. 
President,  provides  for  tbat^Tlie  Interior 
Committee  does  not  argue  that  3-  632  is 
public  health  legislation.  Certainly,  no 
one  would  suggest  Uiat  air  and  water  pol- 
lution laws  designed  to  protect  pubUc 
health  and  welfare  should  be  subrogated 
to  land-use  decisions  which  may  relate 
only  to  economic  development.  There- 
fore It  is  essential  that  we  not  only  have 
guidance  as  to  land-use  but  also  have 
Ehe  capacity   for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  to  become  sufBcientiy  Involved  in 
the  development  of  land-use  plans  to 
asaure  that  other  e<nially  or  more  Im- 
portant national  policies  will  not  be  up- 
set in  pursuit  of  land-use  decisions. 

Mr.  Prtssldent,  I  will  be  frank  to  say 
that  I  feel  so  deeply  on  this  point  that 
unless  the  Senate  and  Congress  adopt 
policy  guidelines,  whether  they  are  tlwee 
contained  in  my  amendment  or  other 
and  better  ones.  I  would  tod  it  impos- 
sible to  support  Uie  proposed  legation, 
because  I  would  disagree  with  the  New 
York  Times  editorial.  In  that  event.  It 
would  be  my  Judgment  Uiat  no  legisla- 
tion would  be  better  than  any  legislation. 
I  had  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  this 
year    working   on  my   committee   with 
Senators  on  other  committees  which  have 
had  background  in  land  use  legislation, 
we  could  work  together  to  frame  policy 
guidelinee  that  would  make  It  possible 
for  us  to  enact  meaningful,  wise,  Mid 
long-range  Federal  legislation  In  this 
field.  I  regret  ttoat  we  teach  tWs  point 
In  the  consideration  of  this  bill  with  that 
issue  inadequately  treated.  No  one  could 
regret  it  more. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Ut.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 

"*Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  ttie  Senator 
from  Maine  said  that  other  committeee 
should  have  been  aHowed  to  hold  he«r- 
Ings  on  S.  832.  The  Senator.  In  my  Jtidg- 
tnent.  Is  mistaken  if  he  feels  that  tiite 
did  not  occur.  Just  to  make  the  record 
clear   let  me  potot  out  what  happened. 
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We  Invited  aU  committeee  to  hold 
heitflngs  on  the  pending  measure  and 
both  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
S^and  Urban  Affairs-July  12.  13  and 
li!  1971— and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
J^^rce-May  5.  6.  and  U.  I671-dld  hold 
hearings  on  S.  632.  

Purtoer.  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  Is  mistaken  If  he  feels  that 
no  input  was  made  by  other  commit- 
tees. The  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  suggested  !''?®"^: 
language,  subsequently  included  In  the 

Furthermore,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ator's committee,  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  suggested  the  language  of 
amendment  No.  1535.  which  I  endorsed 
and    which,    as    the    Senate    knows.    I 

^^iTtate'  that  only  to  make  the  record 
clear  because  this  bill  has  been  pending 
on  tiie  calendar  since  June  19.  There  has 
been  all  tiie  time  in  the  worid.  The 
chairmen  of  Uie  three  ^»^  ^^f^^. 
have  been  in  agreement  on  this,  so,  lei 
us  set  the  record  straight. 

Mr  President,  I  must  oppose  the  peno- 
ing  amendment.  The  amendment  pro- 
poses to  add  to  the  biU  a  number  of  spe- 
cific and  detailed  requirements  which 
would  greaUy  extend  Federal  influence 
over  State  planning  efforts. 

For  example,  the  second  subsection, 
page  2,  line  4,  would  assign  a  priority  to 
aaricultural  uses  over  otiier  social  con- 
cerns. It  would  make  a  Peder^  zoning 
judgment,  as  a  matter  of  law.  that  agri- 
cultural lands  of  high  productlvi^.  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, would  be  preserved  unless  excep- 
tions in  each  instance  are  made  by  the 
Governor.  The  sheer  difOculty  of  achiev- 
mg  individual  consideration  of  each  de- 
velopment, however  limited,  on  agricul- 
tural land  is  forbidding. 

Furthermore,  the  whole  substance  of 
the  pending  measure  is  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced program  for  the  future  of  a  State. 
Agricultvire  must  have  Important  con- 
sideration but  not  exclusive  priority. 

Another  example  is  found  In  subsec- 
tion (4)  of  the  Senators  amendment. 
This  subsection  provides  that  redevelop- 
ment and  improvement  of  previously  de- 
veloped areas  is  to  be  favored  over  de- 
velopmental activities  of  any  kind  on 
lands  which  have  not  been  previously 
developed.  The  concept  proposed  Is  one 
that  most  people  would  agree  upon  as  a 
Dlannlng  goal.  ^,  ,, 

To  set  it  fortii  as  a  Federal  guideUne 
or  requirement  is.  however,  in  my  view 
not  workable.  It  would  create  mischief 
in  that  Federal  official*  would  be  called 
upon  to  look  at  and  perhaps  even  to  ap- 
prove every  developmental  activity  tak- 
ing place  on  previously  undeveloped 
lands.  This  is  not  in  accord  with  toe 
basic  philosophy  of  the  land  use  bUlJ^e 
basic  philosophy  of  Uie  bill  Is  to  bi£ld 
upon  State  competence  and  responsibU- 

Ity 

The  same  comment  Is  applicable  to 
subparagraph  5  and  other  subsections  of 
theSenator-t  amendment.  The  specific 
requirements  proposed  would  have  the 
effect  of  a  Federal  wtilng  act  for  large 
parts  of  the  Nation.  This.  In  my  view. 


is  not  workable.  The  land  use  patterns 
and  requiremente  of  the  Nation  are  too 
diverse  and  their  needs  too  varied  to 
meet  the  very  requirements  the  Senator 

proposes.  .^  ^  ^i.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  lu-ge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected.       ,  ^       , 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Georgia.  »,_    i^     *    t 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  with  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  with  reference  to  this 
amendment.  I  find  some  provisions  in  it 
virtually  Incredible. 

For  example.  I  read  from  section  2, 
line  4,  on  page  2: 

no  industrial,  residential,  or  commercial  de- 
velopment  shall  occur  on  agricultural  land 
of  high  productivity,  aa  determined  by  the 
secretary  of  Agriculture,  unless  speclflcaUy 
approved  by  the  Governor  as  necessary  .  .  . 


It  seems  utterly  incredible  to  me  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  Wash- 
ington, would  determine  the  use  of  land 
in  all  50  States  of  ttie  Union,  and  toe 
only  appeal  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's decision  would  be  to  toe  Gover- 
nors  of   the   respective   States.   In  my 
opinion,  that  would  limit  the  value  of 
all    agricultural    land    in    the    United 
States,  because  It  would  restrict  its  pur- 
pose   purely   for   agricultural   purples. 
That  is  at  a  time  when  we  are  paying 
billions  in  diversion,  at  toe  present  time, 
to  take  agricultural  land  out  of  Produc- 
tion. To  my  mind,  that  seems  incrediwe 
and  a  denial  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  every  citizen  in  America  who  owns 
agricultural  land. 
Let  us  go  to  section  3.  page  2 : 

no  industrial,  residential,  or  commercl«J  ^ 
velopment  ahall  occur  that  would  «<^  *^« 
capacity  of  existing  systems  for  power  and 
water  supply,  waste  water  treatment  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  many  areas 
of  our  country,  including  my  State  ol 
Georgia,  many  humble  people   They  do 
not  even  live  at  a  water  supply  system. 
??iey  do  not  even  Uve  at  a  sewage  sys- 
tem   But    toey    try    to    improve   toelr 
hSies    This   provision   would   preven 
Se  of  toem  fiom  building  a  mc^ 
home  and  digging  a  well  In  the  fr«at 
yard  to  establish  a  septic  tank  toere  be- 
cause  It  would  be  a  denial  of  toe  ri^t  to 
do  so,  because  toe  home  ^^  °,f  ^  J* 
a  sewage  system  and  would  not  be  at 

^'SSS^^r.i  would  deny  «^^ 
who  owns  some  land  In  a  remote  art«oI 
om-  country,  who  wanted  to  build  a  sm- 
SSr  ?amp  that  did  not  have  a  POw« 
Slte^toe  right  to  go  out  and  bi^d 
SV  uiue  cottage  and  use  an  ^^^\ 
Sued  kerosene  lamp.  wMch  was  ^l 
ever  had  until  I  was  an  a^"l*- ^ot  «^« 
them  can  have  sewage  ^^^^^^ 
systems  at  their  humble  cottages.  BW 
Ste  what  toe  amendmCTA  wou^dre- 
Sdre.  Otoerwise.  toey  could  not  utilise 

"^^iTt  go  to  paragraph  (4) ,  line  20.  on 

^4?  redevlopment  an*  ^^^^^^ 

r^rreTStil  STveS^'^^S 
utm«  exiting  «»«rt«"lt«^^*°*|;J*^i!fr 
,;roodlMid».  and  other   undeveloped  areee. 


I 


We  have  seen  the  tr«id  In  recent 
y^ut  where  large  corporations  In  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  toe  city 
dL  New  York,  are  trying  to  flee  tocir  en- 
viromnent.  going  out  to  toe  quiet  coun- 
tryside movtog  Into  Connecticut  and  es- 
tablishing their  location  there,  to  get 
into  an  area  which  Is  relatively  free  of 
crime  where  people  can  live  togotoer  In 
peace!  comfort,  and  harmony,  and  free 
of  pollution. 

This  amendment  of  toe  Senator  from 
Maine  would  absolutely  prohibit  that. 

Just  recently,  the  Senate  passed  toe 
rural  development  bill  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0. 
One  of  toe  reasons  the  Senate  passed 
that  bill  wafi  that  over  70  percent  of  the 
neople  of  the  United  States  Uve  on  2  per- 
^  of  toe  land.  Yet  toe  Senator's 
amendment  wants  to  keep  toose  people 
hemmed  in  by  this  congestion,  where  70 
percent  of  the  population  live  on  toat 
same  2  percent  of  the  land.  His  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  them  from  spread- 
ing out.  It  would  prohibit  new  Industries 
from  being  established  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  where  we  could  attract 
jobs  to  the  rural  areas  of  America — just 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  Senate 
decided  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0  only  a  short 

time  ago. 

As  toe  able  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
pdnted  out,  this  amendment,  in  the 
final  analysis,  would  have  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  lands  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  have  Federal  control  of  our 
farmland  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  would  also  have  Federal  control 
of  our  urban  lands,  because  it  would  say 
that  the  urban  areas  would  be  favored 
for  industrial  development  over  the  less 
densely  populated  areas. 

To  my  mind,  this  amendment  should 
be  rejected  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CmLEs) .  The  Senator  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  PresidMit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  proceed  for  anotoer  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  because  I  think  we  can  find 
another  way.  There  is  time  on  toe  bill. 
I  wonder  whetoer  the  Senator  would 
withhold  his  reque^  for  time  as  it  can 
be  yielded  to  him  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  go  for  10 

minutes  at  this  point. 
Mr.  JACKSON.   Mr.   President,   how 

much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  5  minutes  on 

the  amendment  and  27  minutes  on  toe 

bill. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  us  try— I  can  yield 

the  Senator  time  on  the  bill — ^let  us  see 

if  we  cannot  move  along  now  and  I  will 

yield  time  to  toe  Senator  as  he  needs  it. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  toe  Senator 

want  10  minutes  now? 
Mr.   MUSKIE.   Yes.   I   asked   for    10 

minutes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  10 

nilnutes  on  toe  bill  to  toe  Senator  from 

Maine  (Mr.  Muskie). 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  toe  time  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan > 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  cMr.  Mus- 
Kii) .  That  is.  5  minutes  out  of  my  time 
and  5  minutes  out  of  toe  time  of  toe 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Johban). 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Thai  Is 
all  right. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  points  to  which  I  should  like  to 
respond. 

May  I  say  to  toe  dlstingxiished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tai.madgx)  that  his 
disagreement  with  me.  when  he  focuses 
on  toe  bill,  has  nothing  to  do  wlto 
whether  he  and  I  agree  on  what  national 
land  use  policy  should  be.  We  are  agreed 
that  we  should  not  set  In  motion  the  land 
use  policjTnaking  machiner>'  without 
giving  guidelines  for  its  administration 
in  the  legislation.  That  is  what  is  at  issue 
here.  Because  if  the  Senator  beheves — 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  does — that 
the  kinds  of  poUcies  wlto  which  he  takes 
issue  in  my  amendment  will  not  be  sug- 
gested by  some  Federal  buraucracy  un- 
der the  ambiguous  and  general  grant  of 
authority  in  S.  632.  he  is  sadly  mistaken. 
If  the  Senator  from  Washington  believes 
that  the  kinds  of  considerations  or  judg- 
ments involved,  on  page  2  of  toe  amend- 
ment, will  not  take  place,  wlto  what  he 
is  advocating,  then  he  is  mistaken. 

There  is  no  way  of  setting  up  a  process 
of  land  use  policy  administered  by  a  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  that  does  not  get  that 
bureaucracy  involved  in  making  judg- 
ments about  what  the  policy  will  be. 

The  question  raised  by  ttiis  issue  is 
whether  we  establish  toe  guidehnee  for 
that  bureaucracy  in  toe  legislation,  or 
whether  we  leave  it  to  an  ad  hoc  process. 
The    Senator    from    Washington    re- 
ferred to  toe  hearhags.  The  only  hear- 
ings before  us,  unless  I  am  mistakm, 
are  toe  record  of  4  daiys  in  this  Ccoigress, 
in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  There  were  anotoer  4  days  in 
1970 — and  I  do  not  know  whetoer  that 
was  on  this  leglslatkm.  I  do  not  hare  a 
record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Afladrs,  or  the  Ccanmittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,   or  otoer  coounitteee  in- 
volved. Ttten  is  no  hearing  record,  they 
tell  us.  I  was  not  aware  of  any,  either. 
There  was  none  In  toe  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  In  July,  toe  Committee  on 
Public  Works  considered  this  and  ap- 
proached toe  Senator  from  Washington 
with  respect  to  holding  Public  Works 
Committee  hearings  on  the  bill.  We  were 
told  no.  toat  toe  bill  was  on  toe  cal- 
endar. The  Senator  from  Washington 
pressed  for  Senate  consideration  of  toe 
bill  In  late  July  and  all  through  August 
until  the  recess.  There  was  no  time  for  a 
hearing.  We  were  dlscouraced  from  hew- 
ing hearings  in  July  and  August.  The 
bill  came  to  toe  floor,  when?  In  June? 
There  was  a  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  to^  Interim.  TUere  were  no 
hearings.  There  was  no  opportunity  for 
hearings.  Ratoer,  toere  was  pressure  to 
bring  toe  bill  to  toe  floor  of  toe  Senate. 
There  was  no  adequate  opportmiity  for 
otoer  committees  to  make  an  input  to  toe 


legislation.  If  toere  were  other  bwriaiB. 
I  should  Uke  to  know  where  they  were, 
where  Is  toe  record,  and  what  do  ttuy 
say. 

Now  let  me  say  to  the  distlnguiabMl 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmaook) 
that  this  legislation  provides,  on  page  60 
of  the  bill,  beginning  oc  line  15: 

(to)  Tbe  Oongreaa  furtber  declarae  that  It 
Is  tHe  national  policy  to — 

(I)  favor  patiterna  of  land  uee  plan- 
ning, management,  and  dereioptaeiit 
wMcii  are  in  accord  wltb  aound  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  social  values  and 
wbh;b  encourage  the  wise  and  behnoed  use 
of  the  Nation's  land  reeourcee; 


I  ask  toe  Senator  from  Georgia  rhe- 
torically, who  will  make  the  judgment  as 
to  whetoer  a  given  land  use  policy 
adopted  by  a  community  in  his  State 
meets  that  standard? 

There  is  another  provision  to  toe  bill, 
on  page  86.  line  22, 

Federal  agencies  shall  not  approve  propoeed 
projects  that  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
program  .  .  . 

Who  will  decide  whetoer  toey  are 
inconsistent,  and  \^111  toe  decision 
relate  to  whetoer  they  are  Inconsistent 
with  toe  language  on  page  60,  which  I 
just  read? 

Let  me  refer  to  other  language,  on  page 
76  of  the  bill: 

(a)  an  adequate  statewide  land  uae  plan- 
ning process  as  provided  for  In  section  302  of 
this  Act:  and 

(b)(1)    methods  of  Implementation  for— 

For  doing  what?  For — 
exercising     determinative     State     authority 
over  the  use  and  development  of  land  In  areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern  wltbln  the 
State: 

Does   toe   Senator   beUeve   that   toat 

would  not  Involve  considerations  such  as 

are  raised  by  my  amendment? 
Look  over  on  page  77  of  toe  bill,  line  4: 
(C)   assuring  that  local  regulations  do  not 

unreaeonably  restrict  or  exclude  development 

and  land  use  of  regional  b«ieflt; 

Who  will  decide  toat? 
Then  on  line  7,  on  page  77, 
exercising   determinative   StaW   authority — 

"Determinative" — what      does      that 
mean  to  toe  Senator? 

Ccmtlnuing  reading: 
exercising    determinative     State     autborlty 
OTW  propoeed  large  scale  development  wltbln 
the  3tMe  of  xxkore  than  local  slgnlficanoe  in 
Its  Impact  upon  the  environment. 

Who  is  going  to  make  that  declslcm 
when  the  Secrrtajy  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines how  State  planning  ageociee 
set  up  tooee  determinative  State  autoor- 
ities  if  he  feels  that  toey  are  not  ade- 
quate? What  is  the  Senator's  giiees  as 
to  whether  toe  Secretary  will  or  will 
not  try  to  reshstfie  those  State  plans  as 
they  relate  to  toese  points. 

The  Senator  is  as  familiar  with  bu- 
reekucracy  at  the  Federal  level  a*  I  am. 
I  ask  him  to  ctmsider  whetoer  It  Is  wise 
to  give  the  bureaucracy  some  guidrtlnes, 
\rtietoer  of  the  Senator's  choosing,  or 
mine,  or  someone  else's.  TTiey  ought  to  be 
the  guideaines  that  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered and  adopted  as  a  wliole. 

If  the  Senator  takes  tUs  exception  to 
my  amendment,  how  about  all  oA  the 
unseen,  unspoken  decisions  for  iHOdxiflS 
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that  will  Alter  into  the  land  uae  process 
under  this  bill?  We  wlU  not  have  a  chance 
to  evaluate  or  judge  whether  they  are 
arbitrary  or  not.  We  will  not  have  a 
dhanoe  to  rewrite  the  law.  It  is  difficult 
to  change  a  law  once  Its  gets  started. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  be  considering. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  ^   ^    ^  ,^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseit  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  on  July  12,  13,  and  14, 
1971  and  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce on  May  5.  6.  and  11,  1971.  I  will 
say  that  those  documents  will  be  avaU- 
able  here  shortly. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  raise  the  question  that 
hearings  were  not  held.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  citations  to  those 
hearing  records  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Page  reference  to  testimony  directed  to 
3.  ess  and  3.  992  In  the  printed  record  of 
hearings  to  consider:  "land-uae,  planning, 
and  in*n»gwnent"  before  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Aflalm  of  Committee  on 
Banltlng.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to 
oonslder  3-1.  Res.  52  and  title  n  of  3.  1618. 
July  12,  13.  and  14.  1971.  92d  Cong.  Ist  Seas. 

1.  Memorandum  from  Chairman  John 
Sparkman— page  2.  

2.  Under  Secretary  of  HUD,  Richard  C. 
Van  Dusen.  pp.  39-44.  46-47.  5fr-<50. 

3.  Boyd  aibbona.  Secretary  of  CBQ,  pp. 
ai-70. 

4.  Thomas  Bradley.  CouncUman.  City  of 
Los  Angelea,  repreaentlng  National  Service  to 
Regional   CouncUs,  pp.    114-115,   123-134. 

5.  James  Q.  Martin,  vice  president,  Na- 
tional Service  to  Regional  Councils,  pp.  153- 
154.  156-167. 

8.  Stanley  Waranch,  Plrst  Vice  President, 
National  Association  of  HomebuUders,  pp. 
172-176. 177-178. 

7.  Oeorge  Raymond,  past  president,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Consulting  Planners,  pp.  182- 
183, 190-196. 

a  Max  O.  Urbhan,  prealdent-elect,  the 
American  Tnstltute  of  Planners,  pp.  214-215, 
317,219-321. 

9.  Frederick  Harrla.  on  behalf  of  Edward 
J.  Logue,  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer. New  York  Urban  Development  Corp., 
page  233. 

Examples  of  discussion  to  S.  682  In  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce May  5.  6,  and  11, 1971. 

42-112,  blU  text  of  632. 

119-140,  discussion  by  Administration  wlt- 
neaeea  of  relation  among  the  bills  Including 
«S3  and  902. 

P.  171,  oomments  of  President  of  Carolina 
Power  &  Light. 

Pa«a  178,  comments  of  Clair  Ouesa  Caro- 
lina Water  Reaourcea  Commission. 

Page  192,  comments  of  V  J.  American  Land 
Development  Assoc. 

Page  270,  Asst.  Conservation  Director, 
Sierm  Club. 

Page  336,  American  Institute  of  Architects 

letter. 

Hon:  Tha  balance  of  the  Bcoou  (about 
3SO-807)  la  mads  ot  State  codes  etc.  relating 
tolasduae. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
<•  The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon   Is  recognized   for   5 
mlnntes. 


ISt.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  632,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  I  would  like  more 
speclflcally  to  address  myself  to  part  9  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  during  field  hearings  Isist  year  was 
that  of  nutrient  recycling  on  harvested 
forest  areas.  The  evidence  presented  was 
conflicting,  some  witnesses  saying  that 
timber  harvesting  depletes  the  soil  of  its 
nutrients  and  others  saying  that  the 
nutrient  depletion  arguments  were  based 
on  inadequate  or  nonexistent  scientific 
data.  Everyone  agreed  that  additional 
research  into  the  nutrient  problem  was 
desirable. 

Part  9  of  amendment  No.  1523  to  the 
National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  (S.  632) 
is  addressed  to  the  forest  soil  nutrient 
question.  I  doubt  that  we  know  any  more 
about  the  question  today  than  we  did 
when  the  question  came  up  before  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  last  spring. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  lan- 
guage in  the  amendment  is  appropriate 
to  the  problem,  if  indeed  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. 

What  many  people  do  not  imderstand 
is  that  any  time  a  plant  is  harvested,  be 
it  in  the  forest  or  on  the  farm,  nutrient 
losses  can  occur  and  the  water  holding 
capacity  of  the  soil  will  be  effective.  This 
has  been  observed  to  be  the  case  In  gen- 
eral agriculture  as  well  as  in  the  forest. 
But  never  before  has  this  phenomenom 
been  viewed  with  the  alarm  that  the 
amendment's  proponents  have  raised. 

An  additional  consideration  is  that 
manipulation  of  the  forest  cover  Is  fre- 
quently used  to  influence  water  yields, 
especiaUy  in  the  Western  States.  This 
amendment  would  prohibit  using  timber 
removal  to  increase  water  yields. 

Rather  than  focusing  on  cutting  tim- 
ber, which  yields  useful  products  for  hu- 
man needs,  we  should  direct  our  focus 
to  getting  prompt  reforestation  of  har- 
vested areas. 

Should  this  amendment  be  approved 
as  it  is  now  written.  It  would  be  possible 
for  a  well-meaning  but  misled  preserva- 
tionist to  stop  any  timber  harvesting  op- 
eration by  any  method. 

Considering  the  vagueness  of  the  lan- 
guage in  part  9  of  amendment  No.  1523, 
the  fact  that  it  might  be  addressing  It- 
self to  a  problem  that  does  not  exist  and 
the  fact  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  tool  to 
obstruct  orderly  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's forest  resources,  I  call  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  the 
vagueness  of  part  9  could  easily  put  the 
State  into  a  managing  role  of  Federal 
forest  lands  and  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
in  control  of  private  lands. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  unwise  amendment. 
I  hope  that  it  wiU  be  soundly  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  oaU  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non I ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalf)  ,  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Islsmd  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkkam) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGii) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakih 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  BiALL),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  and  Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr,  Goldwater)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoM- 
iNicK)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Bocgs)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond ) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  H. 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


Case 

Cooper 

Eagleton 

Harris 

Hart 

Aiken 
AUen 
Anderson 
Bayh 
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YEAS— 14 

Kennedy  Roth 

Muskle  Stevenson 

Nelson  Tunney 

Proxmlre  Williams 
Rlblcoff 

NAYS— 61 

Bennett  Burdlck 

Bentsen  Byrd, 

Bible  Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Brooke  Byrd,  Robert  O. 


CbllM 

Church 

cook 

Cotton 

OtanstoD 

Cortls 

Dole 

Eastland 

Bd  wards 

Srrln 

Itonln 

fang 

OsiDbrell 

Oilflln 

Oumey 

Bsnsen 

Batfleld 


HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

MaoEfield 

Math  las 

McClelUn 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Mondale 

Montoys 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTZNO — 26 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Welcker 

Young 


Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Hughes 

Javits 

McGee 

McOovem 

Metcalf 


Moss 

Mundt 

PeU 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Allott 

Baker 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Boggs 

Brack 

Buckley 

Cannon 

DoBinlck 

So   Mr.    MusKiE's    amendment    (No. 

1623)  was  rejected. 

AMKNBMKNT    NO.    1534 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  more  amendment  to  offer,  and  I  will 
not  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote.  I  offer  the 
amendment  because  I  Indicated  in  my 
opening  statement  I  would  do  so. 

Mr  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment    which    is    a    revision    of 

amendment  No.  1524.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 

with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  said,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wUl  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  74,  line  25,  strike  "and" 
On  page  75,  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(15)  the  prepEiratlon  and  continuing  re- 
vision. In  cooperation  with  local  governments, 
of  a  statewide  system  of  valuation  and  assess- 
ment of  property  values  and  a  program  for 
assuring  that  property  or  other  land  use 
related  taxation  by  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments Is  consistent  with  the  state  land 
use  program;  and 

"(16)  the  preparation  and  continuing  re- 
vision. In  cooperation  with  local  governments, 
of  an  Inventory  of  the  adequacy  and  uni- 
formity of  availability  of  state  and  local  serv- 
ices supported  by  property  tax  or  other  land 
use  related  tax  revenues  and  the  Impact  upon 
availability  of  these  revenues  and  services 
of  decisions  resulting  from  the  statewide  land 
use  planning  process. 

On  page  82,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

(3)  The  President  shaU  not  make  a  grant 
pursuant  to  thla  Act  untU  he  has  determined 
that  the  State  and  its  locai  governments  are 
maintaining  a  system  of  property  and  other 
land  use  related  taxation  which  Is  consistent 
with  and  supportive  of  the  state  land  use 
program  and  that  the  State  la  prepared  to  as- 
sume In  whole  or  In  part,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  present  obligations  and  costs  for 
maintaining  existing  levels  of  services  of  any 
local  govenunent  that  has  Its  tax  base  re- 
duced In  value  or  Its  revenue  sotircea  reduced 
In  yield  as  a  result  of  state  action. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
does  not  agree  with  me  as  to  the  weak- 


nesses In  this  bill,  so  I  see  no  point  in 
pressing  it;  but  I  am  going  to  offer  this 
one  amendment  simply  to  document  my 
concerns  about  another  weakness  in  the 
bill. 

I  indicated  yesterday  that  land  use 
Inevitably  affects  property  tax  revenue, 
land  values,  and  the  flexibility  that  local 
governments  need  to  finance  local  public 
service.  I  cited  the  Lake  Tahoe  situa- 
tion yesterday. 

Zoning,  as  Senators  know,  pulls  the 
plug  on  speculative  values  of  land.  A 
great  many  people  own  land  for  that  rea- 
son. When  one  pulls  the  plug  on  specu- 
lative values,  he  pulls  the  plug  on  local 
tax  revenues.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  this  amend- 
ment best  by  reading  it.  This  amendment 
would  require,  for  land  use  planning,  the 
preparation  and  continuing  revision,  in 
cooperation  with  local  governments  of  a 
statewide  system  of  vsduation  and  assess- 
ment of  property  values  and  a  program 
for  assuring  that  property  or  other  land 
use  related  taxation  by  the  State  and 
local  governments  \s  consistent  with  the 
State  land  use  program;  and 

The  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion, in  cooperation  with  local  govern- 
ments, of  an  inventory  of  the  adequacy 
and  uniformity  of  availability  of  State 
and  local  services  supported  by  property 
tax  or  other  land  use  related  tax  reve- 
nues and  the  impact  upon  availability 
of  these  revenues  and  services  of  deci- 
sions resulting  from  the  statewide  land 
use  planning  process. 

Finally,  the  President  shall  not  make 
a  grant  pursuant  to  this  act  until  he  has 
determined  that  the  State  and  its  local 
governments  are  maintaining  a  system 
of  property  and  other  land  use  related 
taxation  which  is  consistent  with  and 
supportive  of  the  State  land  use  program 
and  that  the  State  Is  prepared  to  assume 
in  whole  or  in  part,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  present  obligations  and  costs 
for  maintaining  existing  levels  of  serv- 
ices of  any  local  government  that  has 
its  tax  base  reduced  in  value  or  its  reve- 
nue sources  reduced  in  yield  as  a  result 
of  State  action. 

In  other  words,  all  this  amendment 
requires  is  that  the  State  take  into  ac- 
count the  impact  on  its  State  land  use 
policies  on  the  local  taxable  property,  on 
local  property  tax  revenue,  before  it  man- 
dates changes  in  land  use  that  affect 
those  two  items. 

It  seems  to  me  Irresponsible  not  to  con- 
sider the  Impact  on  local  government 
revenues  of  a  national  land  use  policy. 
We  have  just  enacted  revenue  sharing  to 
send  back  to  communities  a  share  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  to  help  them  bear  the  cost 
of  local  government.  Here  at  the  next 
breath  we  adopt  a  land  use  policy  that 
gives  no  ccmsideration  whatsoever  to  its 
impact  upon  land  values  and  property 
tax  revenue.  It  makes  absolutely  no  sense. 
I  have  tried  without  success  to  impress 
this  point  on  the  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  have  not  succeeded.  Since  I  have 
not  succeeded,  either,  with  respect  td  the 
other  two  Issues  I  have  raised.  I  see  no 
point  in  pressing  thla  one.  I  see  no  Indica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  cwicem  I  have  with 
this  legislation. 

It  may  be  wrong,  but  In  any  caae,  I  of- 
fer this  amendment.  I  do  not  aak  for  a 


rollcall  vote,  and  I  will  offer  no  otii«r 
amendment.  The  amendments  already 
rejected  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  cannot  support  the  bill.  No  further 
amendments  that  I  could  offer  would  so 
improve  it  aa  to  overcome  the  objections 
I  now  have  to  it.  One  of  the  objections  I 
have  to  it  is  this  failure  to  consider  the 
impact  on  property  tax  revenue  of  land 
use  decisions. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  certainly  support  the 
goals  and  the  objectives  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  but  certainly  it  would  be  an 
unconstitutional  exercise,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  congressional  power,  to  attempt 
to  dictate  payment  of  compensation  for 
losses  incurred  by  the  local  government 
...  to  legislate  away  a  portion  of  the 
State  police  power. 

We  do  not  have  any  such  rider  cai  the 
air  and  water  quality  legislation,  to  my 
knowledge.  I  would  assume  the  Senator 
from  Maine  would  not  want  to  attach 
that  kind  of  rider  to  those  statutes. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  simply  not  a 
workable  proposal.  In  any  event,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  the  constitutlMial 
authority  to  lay  down  such  a  require- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendrnent. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  the  Senators  position  is 
this.  It  is  constitutional  and  proper  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  can  enact  na- 
tlMial  legislation  which  diminishes  or 
could  dlmlnl'.h  the  local  tax  base  of  com- 
munities aci  OSS  this  country,  but  it  is  un- 
ccwistitutional  to  do  something  about  off- 
setting that  loss  of  local  tax  revenue. 

If  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  the  power  or  the  authority  to  offset 
that  unfavorable  impact  upon  local  gov- 
ernment, then  it  ought  not  to  exercise 
the  power  that  it  has,  if  it  has  it,  to 
diminish  local  revenue. 

I  find  that  an  incomprehensible  point 
of  view  and  one  to  which  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  ask.  Is  it  the  business  of  Congress 
to  tell  the  States  that  they  have  to  com- 
pjensate  local  governments  in  the  case 
of  loss  of  tax  revenue?  This  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  here.  Federal  inter- 
vention in  a  matter  that  is  purely  State 
and  local.  It  is  up  to  the  States.  If  they 
wish  to  limit  their  police  power  to  pro- 
vide a  way  to  compensate  local  govern- 
ments for  loss  of  tax  base.  But,  should 
the  Federal  Government  dictate  to  the 
States — tell  the  States  that  the  States 
have  to  provide  that  ccwnpensation  to 
the  local  government?  That  is  what 
State  legislatures  are  for. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  find  the  Senator's  In- 
dignation rather  narrowly  focused.  Here 
he  is  writing  legislation  that  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  tell  the  States 
that  they  must  impose  on  State  and  local 
governments  land  use  policies  which  win 
have  the  effect  of  shrinking  their  reve- 
nues. Yet.  s<Hnehow,  It  Is  not  a  proper 
subject  for  legislation  that  has  this  pur- 
pose to  aiso  tell  the  States  that  they 
ought  to  be  concerned  with  offsetting 
those  losses  in  State  and  local  revenues. 
and  to  say  that  this  is  unconstitutional. 
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I  find  the  double  standard  Incomprehen- 

slbte 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  wonder  11  the  Sena- 
tor would  attach  such  an  amendment  to 
the  air  and  water  quaUty  statute*. 

Mr  MDSKIE.  U  the  Senator  will  sug- 
gest to  me  the  ways  In  which  that  legte- 
latJon  1»  comparable  to  this  act.  I  wlU 
be  glad  to  consider  them.  The  water  act 
does  not  restrict  developmmt.  That  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about  hwe.  Mean- 
ingful land  use  which  Is  sensitive  to  en- 
vironmental values  Is  going  to  restrict 
development.  It  Is  going  to  restrict  specu- 
lative values  that  restrict  the  local  tax 
base.  The  water  bill  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield, 
on  my  time? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr   JACKSON.  In  my  hometown  two 
pulp  mills  are  closing  due  to  the  pol- 
lution legislation.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
think  that  is  a  loss  of  the  tax  base,  I 
would  like  to  find  a  better  example  of 
it  There  is  a  substentlal  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nues to  my  hometown  of  Everett.  Wash. 
Why   does  not  the   Senator   run   his 
amendment  to  that  kind  of  situation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  are  now  considering  In 
committee  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  economic  dislocation  as  re- 
lated to  environmental  pollution. 

The  Senator  is  arguing  that  we  ought 
to   repeal   the   environmental   pollution 
laws.  That  is  his  prerogative.  But  what  I 
am  saying  is  that  we  can  consider  that 
problem  in  connection  with  tax  reUef .  tax 
Incentive,  economic  relocation.  We  have, 
in  the  last  14  years  In  Congress,  enacted 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act,  to  do  what?  To  offset  the  cost  of 
economic  dislocation.  We  have  enacted 
economic  development  legislation,  area 
redevelopment    legislation,    and    aU    of 
that  Is  a  perfectiy  appropriate  exerdse. 
But  that  Is  not  applicable  here.  This 
legislation   is   not   appUcable   to   those 
programs  at  all.  because  there  is  no  spe- 
cific result  on  which  you  can  focus  at- 
tention. You  cannot  prove  the  negative 
as  to  what  economic  opportunities  were 
lost  that  never  existed  in  the  first  place. 
I  favor  land  use  legislation.  My  d^- 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  that  I  think  we  ought  to  say 
in  this  legislation  what  it  is  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  especially  whai  it  means  the 
potential  of  limiting  of  local  tax  revenue. 
II  you  are  not  ready  to  bite  the  whole 
bullet,  you  ought  not  to  try  to  swallow 
any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
be  brief,  and  then  conclude. 

Jl  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  concerned 
about  this,  he  knew  or  should  have  known 
that  in  the   establishment  of   air  and 
water  quaUty  standards,  plants  would 
have  to  close  and  there  would  be  loss  of 
tax  base.  Nevertheless,  I  supported  the 
air  and  water  quaUty  bills.  I  gave  the 
Senator  the  most  concrete  example  I 
could  Imagine,  the  doaing  ol  two  pulp- 
miUs  in  my  home  State,  throwing  hun- 
dreds ol  people  out  ol  work.  II  he  wanted 
to  insist  on  that  kind  of  legislation,  he 
knew,  or  should  have  known,  when  he 
brought  in  the  bills  on  air  and  water 
quality  and  we  passed  them  here,  that 
some  plants  were  going  to  close.  And 


when  plants  close,  you  lose  tax  ba»e  " 
weU  as  lobs.  To  come  in  here  and  insist, 
where  we  are  leaving  it  to  the  SUtes  w 
say  what  tiieir  land  use  poUcies  shaU 
be  that  the  State  governments  shaU  be 
required  to  do  so  and  so,  I  beUeye  is 
o^trary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
States  to  enforce  SUtes  rights.  I  hope 
the  amendment  wUl  be  rejected. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  my  observations  on  the  Senators 
comments.  _  ^        _i**..^ 

In  the  first  place,  in  our  Subconamittee 
on  Air  and  Water  PoUution,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  problems  of  economic  di^o- 
cation.  and  have  written  into  the 
pending  water  pollution  law  programs  to 
assist  local  industries  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibUities  which  we  impose  on  them  w^th 
that  legislation,  and  to  minimize  the 
process  of  economic  dislocation. 

We  considered  the  problem  and  dealt 
with  it;  and  in  addition,  in  committee, 
are  considering  legislation  to  deal  with 
economic  dislocation  generally— not  Just 
that  caused  by  environmental  legisla- 
tion but  that  caused  by  trade  legislation, 
or  simply  the  movement  of  private  eco- 
nomic forces. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  pretends  that  no 
such  problem  exists,  that  has  not  con- 
sidered it  as  far  as  I  know.  There  is  no 
reference  to  it  in  the  committee  report 
and  no  provision  lor  it  in  the  blU. 

The  water  biU  does  not  restrict  devel- 
opment nor  the  tax  ba«e  if  the  develop- 
ment is  consistent  with  water  quaUty 
requirements  and  effluent  limits.  There  is 
no  analogy  between  that  and  the  basic 
land  plarming  which  the  States  and  lo- 
caUties  are  required  to  assume  under  this 

May  I  say.  flnaUy,  that  even  if  clean 
air  and  water  poUutlon  control  did  re- 
strict development,  they  do  so  expressly 
in  order  to  protect  pubUc  health,  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  restriction;  In  this  biU 
tiiere  is  not  a  single  poUcy  Justification 
nor  anticipation  of  the  controls  that 
would  be  imposed  by  State  and  local 
governments.  ^    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion?  If  not,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  Is  aU  time  yielded 

back' 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment,  as  I  indicated 
earUer  I  would.  There  is  no  point  ha 
pressing  the  Senate  to  votes  on  amend- 
ments which  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
appears  to  disapprove. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn.  The  bUl  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

AMZNDMXNT    NO.    1519 


coMlders  to  be  of  national  8lgnlflc»noe  pur- 
8u»nt  to  this  BubMctton  (»)  no  lat«  thaa 
three  OMcal  ye»r8  from  date  of  enaetanent  of 
this  Act.  If  a  request  is  made  by  a  Ooveraor 
to  the  Secretary  for  a  deMrtptlon  of  waA 
areas  after  such  three-year  period,  the  Secre- 
tary ahall  have  sixty  days  to  comply  with  raeh 
request." 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1519  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  ^^      __ 

•me  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  le^ative  clerk  read  as  loUows: 

On  page  78,  line  26.  strike  the  semicolon 
and  add  the  following:  " Provided.  TttaX.  at 
the  rwjueat  of  the  Ocvemor  of  any  SUte. 
the  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  any  such  State 
a  dewsrlptlon  of  all  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  wlthm  such  State  which  he 


Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate  unnecessarily.  We 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  manager  ol  the  bUl.  and  I 
would  say  simply  that  what  this  is  in- 
tended to  do  is  caU  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ahead  of  time  to  require  him 
to  identify  areas  of  significant  national 
concern  In  order  that  the  States  wlU  not 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
under  the  terms  of  the  bUl  to  participate 
in  Federal  grants,  looking  toward  the 
development  of  a  State  plan. 

This  will  enable  the  States  to  know 
ahead  of  time  what.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretar>'  of  the  Interior,  are  those  areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern  which 
are  of  major  national  significance,  and 
require  special  planning  and  manage- 
ment. 

I  think  the  amendment  makes  good 
sense.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  The  Senator's 
amendment  puts  in  statutory  language 
what  has  always  been  the  intent  of  the 
committee.  This  intent  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  section-by-section  analysis  of  S. 
632  at  the  bottom  of  page  52  of  the  re- 
port. Subsection  304(a).  concerning  na- 
tionally significant  areae  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern,  is  the  only  slgnffl- 
cant  requirement  which  would  aUow  Fed- 
eral review  of  the  substance  of  the  State 
land    use    program.    The    amendment 
would  provide  the  States  with  an  exact 
statement  of  the  Federal  position  well 
in  advance— 2  years  to  be  exact— ol  the 
date   upon   which   the   Federal  review 
would  be  undertaken. 

The   ranking   minority   member,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  and  I 
are  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
CHttES).  Do  Senators  yield  back  thm 
time'  Is  all  remaining  time  yielded  back? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  ba<*. 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amena- 
mait  of  the  S«iator  from  Wyoming. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  s«id  to 
the  desk  an  am«idment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TM 
amendmait  wiU  be  stated. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  »» 
a  question  of  some  Senator  wltii  refer- 
ence to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Just  as  soon  as  they 
lay  the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  not  reaUze  we  had 
gone  to  another  amendmait.  The  legis- 
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]gtive  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
ggmdment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  furtiier  reading  of 
the  am«idment  be  dispensed  with,  and  I 
wUl  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cook's  amendment  la  as  loUows: 

On  page  76,  line  18.  strike  out  all  through 
UM  16  on  page  78  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
tHe  following : 

"(b)  (1)  methods  of  Implementation  for — 

"(A)  assuring  that  the  use  and  devMop- 
QMnt  of  land  to  areas  of  critical  envlron- 
mtntal  concern  within  the  State  Is  not  in- 
oonilstent  with  the  State  land  use  program; 

"(B)  assuring  that  the  use  of  land  In  areas 
wtthln  the  State  which  are  or  may  be  Im. 
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sind  aU  other  States  to  improve  the  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  the  land  use  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  sure  how  mnoh 
further  we  can  go  with  that  inmrove- 
ment,  but  that  is  up  to  the  Vermont 
Legislature. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know.  Am  I 
correct  in  stating  that  Vermont  has  a 
statewide  program? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WeU.  Vermcmt  sets  a 
good  example  lor  the  country,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  proposed  legislation 
does  not  preempt  the  field,  then? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  almost 
offer  the  amendment  with  apology  to  the 


MBted  by  key  faculties  Including  the  site    distinguished  Senator  Irom  Maine  (Mr 


location  and  the  location  of  major  Improve 
nunt  and  major  access  features  of  key  fa- 
cilities Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  State 
I^Tiii  use  program; 

"(C)  assuring  that  any  large-scale  sub- 
dlTlstons  and  other  proposed  large-scale  de- 
velopment of  and  subsequent  revisions  In  the 
local  significance  In  Its  Impact  upon  the  en- 
vironment la  not  inooinslstent  with  the  State 
land  use  program; 

"(D)  assuring  that  any  source  of  air. 
water,  noise,  or  other  poUutlon  in  the  areas 
or  from  the  uses  or  actlvltlee  listed  In  this 
Clause  (1)  shall  not  be  located  where  It 
would  result  In  a  violation  of  any  applicable 
sir,  water,  noise,  or  other  pollution  stand- 
ard or  Implementation  plan;" 

"(K)  periodically  revising  and  v^xi&tlng 
the  State  land  use  program  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions;  and 

"(P)  assuring  dissemination  of  Infonna- 
tkm  to  appropriate  officials  cm:  representatives 
of  local  governments  and  members  of  the 
public  and  their  participation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  and  subsequent  revisions  to 
the  State  land  use  program  and  to  the 
formulation  of  State  guldeltoee,  rules,  and 
ragulatlons  for  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
have  one  question  to  ask.  probably  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho:  Is  there  anything  In  this 
bill  which  would  require  a  State  which 
has  reasonably  strong  land  use  programs 
or  plans  at  the  present  time  to  weaken 
those  programs,  or  in  any  way  to  alter 
the  strong  State  program  in  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  State  programs  on 
land  use  planning? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  bUl  is  to  provide  the  old  carrot  and 
stick  approach.  We  do  not  have  much 
left  of  the  stick ;  we  have  a  lot  of  carrot. 
We  provide  for  grants-in-aid  up  to  90 
percent  to  assist  the  States  in  land  use 
planning,  and  it  is  to  fund  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  by  aU  the  States. 
Some  States  are  way  ahead.  This,  of 
course,  wiU  not  denigrate  what  those 
States  are  already  undertaking.  It  wiU 
help  to  assist  them  further  In  what  they 
are  doing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  there  is  nothing  at  aU 
in  the  bUl,  to  the  best  of  the  Senator's 
knowledge,  that  would  require  my  State 
of  Vermont  to  weakoi  its  present  poUcles 
u  to  land  use? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  On  the  ccsitrary, 
It  would  encourage  the  State  of  Vermont 


MnsKiE),  because  I  intended  to  have  a 
coUoquy  with  him  on  his  amendment 
No.  1522.  When  I  found  that  he  was  not 
going  to  offer  it.  I  took  the  Uberty — and 
I  apologize  to  him — of  offering  basically 
that  amendment,  with  one  change,  and 
that  is  in  regard-  to  the  language  that 
appears  in  his  amendment  No.  1522  on 
page  2,  item  (d),  the  language  which 
commences  on  page  11. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that 
the  language  of  the  bill,  starting  on 
page  76,  uses  the  words  "exercising  de- 
terminative State  authority."  I  am  not 
sure  what  that  means.  It  also  says  that 
States  can  usurp,  in  essence,  the  author- 
ity of  local  planning  commissions.  It 
says,  for  example,  that  a  State  has  the 
authority  over  the  use  of  land  in  areas 
in  the  State  which  are  or  may  be  im- 
pacted by  key  faclUties. 

Further,  the  langtiage  provides  that 
States  can  regulate  large-scale  subdivi- 
sions once  a  subdivision  has  been  ap- 
proved on  a  local  level;  and,  more  seri- 
ous than  anything  else,  it  provides  for 
State  administrative  review  ol  land-use 
plans,  regulations,  and  implementation 
thereof,  of  local  governments,  with  fuU 
powers  to  approve  or  disapprove. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  give  the  example 
of  two  major  communities  in  my  State. 
The  LiOuisviUe  and  Jefferson  County 
Planning  Commission  probably  has  three 
times  the  number  of  people  and  qualified 
staff  working  for  them  than  does  the 
State  Planning  Ciommission.  The  exam- 
ple I  could  give,  that  could  be  overturned 
by  aUowing  the  language  presently  in  the 
blU  to  stay  there,  would  be  for  the  local 
planning  commission  in  our  community 
or  the  city  of  Lexington  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  1.  2,  or  3  mlUion  dollars 
to  a  total  Indepth  plan  over  a  period  of 
2  or  3  years  and  come  up  with  aU  the 
pubUc  hearings,  aU  the  meetings,  aU  the 
discussion,  aU  the  expertise,  to  rearrange, 
to  plan,  to  recommend  zoning  in  a  given 
area. 

Then  the  State  can  say,  "We're  not 
going  to  accept  it,  becatise  under  this  biU 
we  have  the  power  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove." 

This  would  be  nice  if  in  fact  the  State 
had  that  potential.  But  I  suggest  that 
many  States  in  the  Union  do  not  have 
that  potential. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  blU  uses  the 
words  "and  implementation  thereof,  of  a 
land  use  plan,"  which  means  that  if,  in 
fact,  there  was  a  recommendation  at  the 


local  level  on  zoning  which  would  be  an 
lmplem0ntiU;lon  to  change  a  land  use 
plan,  and  if  they  expended  time,  enngy, 
money,  hearings,  and  everything  else  and 
the  State  was  not  Batliitlert  with  that,  the 
State  could  ignore  everything  that  had 
been  done  oa  the  local  level  and  Just  take 
it  over  and  decide  to  do  It  for  itsell. 

Let  us  take  the  rlverlront  In  my  com- 
munity, which  has  been  the  subject  ol 
urban  renewal,  the  subject  ol  untold 
hours  and  weeks,  and  a  public  commit- 
ment on  the  part  ol  the  local  government 
ol  many  mlUions  of  doUars — ^not  a  dime 
from  State  government.  Uhder  the  lan- 
guage ol  section  (B)  on  page  76.  "exercis- 
ing determinative  State  authority  over 
the  use  of  land  in  areas  within  the  State 
which  are  or  may  be  impacted  by  key 
facilities,"  the  Stote  could  take  that 
wtoole  program  and  disapprove  it. 

Under  the  terms  ol  this  bUl,  appar- 
ently the  only  recourse  would  be  that  if 
it  carried  enough  land  use  change.  It 
would  then  come  under  Item  <e)  on  page 
83.  where  it  woiUd  have  to  be  submitted 
directly  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior; 
and,  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  would  make  his  determina- 
tion to  State  government  and  say,  "We 
Uke  it"  or,  "We  don't  lUte  it." 

Therefore,  the  language  that  has  been 
suggested  is  that,  rather  than  use  the 
phrase  "determinative  State  authmlty," 
the  language  "not  Inconsistent  with  the 
State  land  use  program"  be  used.  I  think 
this  language  wa£  agreed  to. 

The  only  suggestion  I  had  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  was  with  respect  to  his 
language  under  (d) ,  which  said  "assuring 
standards  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
standards  under  the  Federal  water  Pol- 
lution CJontrol  Act  and  the  Clean  Air 
I  was  concerned  about  that  language. 
Act." 

because,  if  the  Senator  wiU  read  the  pre- 
amble to  section  303,  that  was  a  deter- 
mination that  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary,  which  meant  that,  in  essence, 
we  were  doubling  up  with  EPA  and  that, 
in  essence,  we  may  have  been  subverting 
EPA's  authority  to  actuaUy  administer 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act:  and  I  do  not  think 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  to  give  the  Secretary  the  authority 
over  and  above  the  authority  that  pres- 
ently rests  in  EPA  to  make  this  deter- 
mination. 

Therefore,  it  was  this  Senator's  inten- 
tion to  agree  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  with  the  exception 
of  item  <d>  in  amendment  No.  1522,  and 
to  reinsert  the  language  I  have  now  re- 
inserted in  my  amendment,  which  is  the 
language  in  subsection  'E>  of  section 
303,  on  page  77. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  was  an  agreement  as  to  that  lan- 
guage. I  woiUd  still  feel  that  that  lan- 
guage would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
bUl,  so  I  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  did  not  offer  it  myself,  because, 
after  the  disposition  of  my  first  three 
amendments.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
support  the  blU,  anjrway.  and  did  not 
want  to  mislead  the  Senate  by  trying  \A 
amend  it  further. 

If  the  biU  is  enacted,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  language  of  the 
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Senator's  amendment  in  the  biU  than 
out  ol  the  bUl.  so  I  would  support  it.  u 
the  floor  nutfiager  continues  to  support  it. 
Mr  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Again. 
I  owe  him  an  apology.  I  was  prepared  to 
amend  his  amendment,  because  I  X«Jt 
that  his  language  was  acceptable.  Otner- 
wise.  we  would  have  worked  out  some 
kind  of  language  with  our  own  staff  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing  the  Senator 
from  Maine  wished  to  accomplish. 

Mr  MU8KIE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
raising  the  matter.  I  certainly  support 
the  amendment.  ^    t  „^ 

Mr    JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it  is 
compatible  with  an  an^e^*^®"^!,^  ^ 
offer  very  shortly  which  deals  with  the 
concerns    expressed,     as    the    Senator 
knows,  by  the  League  of  atics  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Mayors.  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment  in  be- 
haU  of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  . 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tirae. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time. ,_^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AJdKKDMUrr    NO.    1633 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  other 
amendment  falls  in  the  category  of  the 
one  just  considered,  and  I  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  1525.  ,^,^      _.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

On  DBge  107.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  ex- 
on>t  MTequlred  to  caxry  out  the  provlalona 

°'^%W^  107,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  "ex- 
cept M^ulred  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

oX  this  Act".  „,    ,       _.   ,»,. 

On  page  107.  following  line  25.  insert  the 
foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(d)  to  delay  or  otherwise  limit  the  adop- 
tion and  vigorous  enlorcement,  by  the  State. 
ol  standards,  ortterla.  emission  or  effluent 
UmlUtlons,  monitoring  requirements,  or  im- 
plementation plans  which  are  no  less  strln- 
^t  than  the  standards,  criteria,  emission 
ia  effluent  limitations,  monitoring  require- 
ments, or  implementation  plans  required  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  other  Federal  laws  con- 
trolling  pollution;  and 

"(e)  to  adopt  any  Federal  policy  or  require- 
ment which  would  prohibit  or  delay  States 
or  local  governments  from  adoptmg  or  en- 
Xorctag  any  law  or  regulation  which  reeults  In 
prohibition  or  strict  <»ntrol  o^  l»f^^^^«: 
velopment  in  any  area  .  ver  which  the  State 
or  local  government  ex«rclse«  Jurisdiction.  . 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  I  have  reached  agreement  on  this 
amendment  with  some  sUght  modiflca- 
Uons  in  the  printed  amendment.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  caU  it  up  for  reasons 
already  stated.  Several  Senators  have 
urged  me  to  bring  it  up.  So  I  do  so.  and 
support  it  fully.  If  it  continues  to  have 
the  support  of  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Does  the  Senator  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  with  the  modl- 

flcatlons.  ^.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Senator  is  modifying 
his  amendment,  beginning  on  line  1, 
page  1  of  the  amendment,  to  strike  out 
the  words  'required  to  cariT  out"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "new  authority  or 
responsibUitles  have  been  added  by": 
and  then  striking  out  on  page  2,  line  11, 
the  word  "strict"  and  then  inserting 
after  the  word  "control, '  'to  a  degree 
greater  than  required  by  this  Act."  Is 
that  right?  i 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.     \ 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  to  section  512  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  might  at  this  point 
explain  the  amendment  for  the  Ricord. 
Everyone  is  Involved — the  two  Senators 
from  Vermont  and  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  and  they  all  know  what  it  is. 
but  it  might  be  useful  for  the  Rbcord  if  I 
state  the  purposes  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  three  purposes, 
all  designed  to  protect  Federal.  State, 
and  local  environmental  controls : 

First,  assure  that  provisions  of  other 
Federal  laws  and  Federal  poUcies  are  not 
superseded  by  this  act.  That  potential  is 
raised  by  provisions  in  subsection  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  512  which  imply  that 
other  Federal  laws  are  repealed  where 
Inconsistent  with  this  law.  My  amend- 
ment removes  these  provisions; 

Second,  assure  that  State  efforts  to 
implement  the  standards,  criteria,  emis- 
sion or  effluent  limitations,  monitoring 
requirements  or  implementation  plans 
required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  or 
other  Federal  laws,  are  not  compromised 
or  otherwise  made  less  stringent  by  this 

Finally  and  this  may  be  what  the  two 
Senators  from  Vermont  are  particularly 
interested  in,  it  protects  the  option  of 
any  State  or  local  government  to  adopt 
more  restrictive  controls  on  land  use  de- 
velopment, if  they  so  desire,  regardless 
of  any  of  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  act. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation,  as  one  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Vermont  interested  In  this  matter, 
to     the     distinguished     Senator     from 
Maine  for  bringing  up  this  amendment. 
I  am  glad  he  has  done  so.  It  is  a  good 
amendment  to  the  pending  legislation. 

Representing  Vermont,  we  feel  that  it 
will  protect  the  forward-looking  efforts 
we  have  made  in  our  State. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  offering  his 
amendment  and  I  fully  support  it. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  No.  1525,  as  modified. 

The    amendment,    as  modified,    was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  69,  line  7.  delete  subsection  C. 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  (c)  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  conduct  a  review  of  federaUy  esUb- 
Ushed  or  authorized  interstate  agencies  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  river  basin  com- 
missions, regional  development  agencies,  and 
Interstate  compact  comlsslons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coordinating  land  use  planning  and 
programs  In  Interstate  areas.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  hU 
review  conducted  under  this  subsection  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  explain  the  amendment. 

There  is  a  section  in  the  bill  on  page  69 
of  the  bill  which  bothers  me  very  much. 

It  states: 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  review  of 
federally  established  or  authorized  interstate 
agencies,  including  but  not  limited  to  river 
basin    commissions,    regional    development 
agencies,   and   Interstate   compact   commis- 
sions, and  prepare  recommendations  for  re- 
vision of  organizational  structures  and  im- 
provement of  procedures  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  land  use  planning  and  programs 
in  Interstate  areas.  The  Secretary  shaU  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  his  re- 
view conducted  under  this  subsection,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Then  it  goes  on: 

Such  recommendations  may  Include  pro- 
posals for  either  the  establishment  of  new 
entitles  or  the  use  of  existing  agencies  of  two 
or  more  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  coordinate  land  use  planning  and  pro- 
grams In  Interstate  areas : 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  county  Judge  to 
my  community  when  we  established  the 
Ohio  River  Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 
mission. It  took  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  to  get  the  people  on  each  side  oi 
the  river  and  each  of  the  respectivecoun- 
ties  and  cities  together,  under  Federal 
law,  to  establish  this  Ohio  River  Metro- 
poUtan  Planning  Commission. 

Now  we  see.  under  tHis  bill,  that  the 
Secretary  is  going  to  recommend  aU  tne 
changes,  and  the  Secretary  will  say  whm 
new  entities  should  be  created. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  teU  you  tnai 
aU  of  the  people  that  we  got  to  volunteer, 
the  members  of  the  county  commissions, 
and  the  members  of  city  boards,  wffi 
throw  up  their  hands  and  say.    Let  us 
forget  it."  because  the  first  thing  tttW 
will  do.  if  they  give  them  the  new  guide- 
lines, they  wiU  hold  everything  up.  tb^ 
will  ask  them  to  review  everything,  tn^ 
will  ask  them  to  look  into  ^^rytWM. 
they  will  give  them  new  gmdellnes.  mcy 
will  give  them  new  forms  to  fill  out  ana 
the  local  agencies  will  just  give  up  m 


dligust,  when  we  try  to  do  something  on 

an  interstate  basis  this  way. 

The  only  thing  I  have  taken  out  of 
hoe  is  the  language  that  says  "prepare 
recommendations."  I  have  taken  out  the 
language  "together  with  the  recommen- 
dations" and  I  have  merely  said: 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  review  of 
laderally  established  or  authorized  Interstate 
agencies  Including  but  not  limited  to  river 
basin  commissions,  regional  development 
tMncies,  and  interstate  compact  commls- 
bIoos  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  land 
use  planning  and  programs  In  Interstate 
areas.  The  Secretary  shaU  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  his  review  conducted 
under  this  subeectlon  not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  at  it. 
Let  us  decide  whether  we  should  have 
new  guidelines,  whether  we  should  estab- 
lish new  procedures,  or  whether  we 
should  authorize  the  Secretary  to  do  this, 
because  if  we  authorize  him  to  make 
these  recommendations,  the  first  thing 
they  will  do  will  be  to  hold  up  any  grants, 
and  they  will  hold  up  all  the  programs 
that  are  ongoing  programs  for  the  2 -year 
period.  They  will  ask  them  to  change  the 
regulations  so  that  it  will  frustrate  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  on  the  local 
level. 

We  were  told  a  year  or  so  ago  in  our 
community  that  we  had  to  establish  a 
22-county  planning  commission.  We  are 
anally  on  the  road  to  doing  it.  Under 
this,  the  Secretary  could  say,  "That  Is 
aU  wrong.  You  should  not  have  a  22- 
county  planning  commission.  You  should 
do  something  else." 

All  of  these  things  are  now  within  the 
framework  of  the  law.  All  of  these  things 
are  based  on  ongoing  programs,  so  that 
I  think  Senators  here  will  agree  with  me 
that  if  we  authorize  the  Secretary  to  say 
that  all  of  the  changes  that  now  have  to 
take  place,  that  all  of  these  things  have 
to  be  changed,  that  all  the  guidelines 
have  to  be  changed,  all  the  local  people 
who  liave  been  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
Interstate  compact  and  in  the  multi- 
county  organizations,  will  throw  up  their 
hands  and  quit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Kf  that  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  if  the  Senator  would  modify 
it  to  strike  out  the  word  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Advisory  Com- 
miasion  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions." Previously  in  another  amendment 
we  gave  that  authority  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  this  would  achieve  the  same 
objective  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
ddlghted  to  modify  my  amendment  ac- 
cordingly, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment It  is  so  modified.  WiU  the  Senator 
PleBse  send  the  modification  to  the  desk. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  words  "Advisory 
Owmlssion  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions" appear  where  the  word  "Secre- 
'*ry"  appears  on  the  first  line  of  the 
uwQdment  and  on  the  fifth  line  of  the 
wnendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
wnendment  is  so  modified. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  With  that  under- 
standing I  am  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment,  and  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  OOOK.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  queeftion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  as  modified 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  69,  line  7,  delete  subsection  C, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

(c)  The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  shaU  conduct  a  re- 
view of  federally  established  or  authorized 
interstate  agenclea  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  river  baain  commissions,  regional 
development  agencies,  and  Interstate  com- 
pact commissions  for  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating land  use  planning  and  programs  in 
interstate  areas.  Tlie  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  shaU  report 
to  the  Oongreas  the  results  of  its  revlerw 
conducted  under  this  subsection  not  later 
than  a  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

AMZirOMXNT    NO.    1537 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1537  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

(1)  On  page  76,  line  7.  strike  "and". 

(3)  On  page  76,  line  10,  strike  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ". 

(3)  On  page  76.  between  lines  10  and  11. 
insert  a  new  clause  (7),  as  follows: 

"(7)  be  advised  by  an  advisory  council 
which  ShaU  be  composed  of  chief  elected 
officials  of  local  governments  in  urban  and 
nonurban  areas.  The  Governor  shall  appomt 
a  chairman  from  among  the  members.  The 
term  of  senrlce  of  each  member  shaU  be  two 
years.  The  advisory  council  shall,  among 
other  things,  comment  on  aU  State  guide- 
lines, rules,  and  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act,  participate  in  the 
development  of  the  statewide  land  use 
process  and  State  land  use  program  and 
make  formal  comments  on  annual  reports 
which  the  agency  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  It.  which  reporte  shall  detaU  aU  activities 
within  the  State  conducted  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  local  governments  pursuant 
to  or  in  conformity  with  this  Act." 

(4)  On  page  78.  strike  out  lines  8  through 
16,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  Selection  of  metiiods  of  imple- 
mentation of  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection 
(b)  ShaU  be  made  so  as  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  land  use  controls  by  local 
governments. 

"(B)  The  methods  of  Implementation  of 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  (b)  shall  In- 
clude either  one  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
following  general  techniques — 

"(1)  implementation  by  local  govemmenta 
pursuant  to  criteria  and  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  such  Implementation  to 
be  subject  to  State  administrative  review 
with  State  authority  to  disapprove  such  Im- 
plementation wherever  It  fails  to  meet  such 
criteria  and  guidelines;   and 

"(U)  direct  State  land  use  planning  and 
regulation. 

"(C)  Any  method  of  Implementation  em- 
ployed by  the  State  shall  Include,  where 
necessary,  the  State's  authority  to  problbtU 
under  State  police  powers,  the  use  of  land 
within  areas  which,  under  the  State  land 
use  program,  have  been  identified  as  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern  or  designated 


for  key  laollltim.  devclopm«(i.t  »&(i  taad  \pB 
of  regUmal  benefit,  large-scale  develop mimt. 
or  Urge-scale  fiuhdlvislon&.  >-hich  use  is  In- 
oonslsrtent  with  the  requirements  of  th* 
State  land  use  program  as  they  pertain  to 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern,  key 
faoUltlaa.  develofonent  aa4  land  use  ot  re- 
gional benefit,  large-scale  dflvakipmenk.  sad 
laiige^Male  subdlvUioDs. 

"<D)  Any  method  ot  ImpiemeataUon  em- 
ployed by  the  State  shall  Include  an  admlnr 
Istratlve  appeal  procedure  for  the  resolution 
of,  among  other  matters,  oonfllots  over  any 
deolaian  or  action  of  a  local  government  iat 
any  area  or  iLM-nnder  the  State  land  use 
program  and  over  aay  decisloci  or  aetion  by 
the  Oovemor  or  State  land  use  planoim 
tbgency  In  the  developstent  of,  ot  p.ureuant 
to,  the  State  land  use  prosram.  Such  prooe- 
dure  shall  include  representation  on  the  ap- 
peals body  of,  among  others  the  aggrieved 
party  of  intereet  and  the  local  gT>vemment 
or  the  Btai»  government  reeponelble  for  the 
deeUOon  or  action  which  is  the  subject  ot 
the  BLjtpMi." 

"(6)  On  page  86.  line  8,  strtke  "Beoretary" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget". 

(6)  On  page  86,  Une  8.  strike  "Secretary" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "OfBoe  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget". 

(7)  On  page  86.  lines  13  through  35:  pag« 
87,  llnaa  1  through  8,  strike  subsection  <b) 
and  Insert  a  new  subsection  (b).  as  foUows: 

"(b)(1)  Any  State  or  local  govarojXMnt 
submitting  an  application  for  Federal  assist- 
ance for  any  activity  having  significant  land 
use  ImpllcatUKis  In  an  area  or  for  a  use  sub- 
ject to  a  State  land  use  program  In  a  State 
found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act  ShaU  tranamtt  to  the  relerant  Federal 
agency  the  views  ot  the  State  land  use  plao- 
ning  agency  and/or  the  Qovernor  and.  In 
the  case  of  an  application  of  a  local  govern- 
ment, the  views  of  such  local  govercment 
and  the  relevant  areawlde  planning  agency 
designated  fnirsuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  and/or  title  IV  of  the 
IntergoTcrmnental  Cooperation  Act  of  196K, 
as  to  the  consistency  of  such  activity  with 
the  porgram;  Provided,  That.  If  a  local  gov- 
ernment oertlfles  that  a  plan  or  description 
of  an  activity  for  which  application  is  made 
by  the  local  government  has  lain  before  the 
State  land  use  planning  agency  and 'or  the 
Governor  for  a  period  erf  sUtty  days  without 
Indication  of  the  views  of  the  land  uae  pUu>- 
ulng  agency  and/or  the  Oovemor,  the  ap- 
pUcattlon  need  not  be  accompanied  by  eueh 
views. 

"(3)  TTie  relevant  Federal  agency  shall, 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of 
this  section,  determine,  in  writing,  whether 
the  propoeed  activity  Is  oonslstont  or  In- 
consistent with  the  State  land  use  program. 

"(3)  No  Federal  agency  shaU  approve  any 
propoeed  activity  which  It  determines  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  a  State  land  use  program 
in  a  State  found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  Act." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  &ak 
unanimous  c<msent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  if  adopted,  be 
treated  as  original  text  tm  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yi^d. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada fMr.  Cawwon)  and  I  were  golitg  to 
propose  an  azoendment  on  behalf  ol  tiw 
Commerce  Committee  which  would  elim- 
inate the  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment program  from  the  sanction  provi- 
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atoiu.  I  understand  noW  Uuit  the  Senate 
taM  dlmlnated  the  penalty  prorlsions 
and  that,  therefore,  the  so-called  Can- 
Qon-Magiuison  amendment  would  not  be 
necewary. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senate  has 
adopted  the  H^t*«*"  amendment  which 
my^**  it  no  longer  necessary  to  offer  the 
amendment  which  we  had  agreed  earUer 
to  accept. 

Let  the  legislative  history  show  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  which  was  to 
be  offez«d  woiUd  not  need  to  be  offered 
now.  It  has  already  been  taken  care  at 
by  the  anwndment  already  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment — amendment  No.  1537 — Is 
to  clarify  and  strengttien  the  role  of  local 
governments  In  the  land-use  planning 
process  required  by  S.  632.  The  amend- 
ment was  prepared  in  response  to  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  League  of  Cities  and 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  following  com- 
mittee action  on  the  bill  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  those  two  organizations. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment are  to: 

First,  provide  an  advisory  body  to  each 
State  plaxming  agency  composed  of  chief 
elected  officials  of  local  government  and 
charged  with  significant  duUes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  land-use  pro- 

Second,  basure  that  cities  have  an  equal 
voice  with  the  States  in  advising  Federal 
agencies  as  to  the  consistence  of  their 
federally  assisted  activities  with  the 
State  land  programs. 

Third,  encourage  the  employment  of 
local  land-use  planning  and  management 
skills  and  authority.  In  the  more  innova- 
tive, recent  State  land-use  laws  the  au- 
thority of  local  governments— the  level 
of  government  closest  to  the  people — to 
employ  their  land -use  controls  Is  reas- 
serted.   State    adminlstraUve   review    Is 
provided  only  in  accordance  with  State 
guidelines  relating  only  to  those  decisions 
on  areas  and  uses  which  are  Indeed  of 
more  than  local  concern.  The  amend- 
ment gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee's preference  for  the  local  imple- 
mentation alternative,  not  to  direct  State 
planning. 

Fourth,  provide  an  administrative  ap- 
peals procedure  to  Insure  that  local  gov- 
ernments or  citizens  can  appeal  any  de- 
cision made  uiuler  the  State  land-use 
program  by  the  State.  This  type  of  pro- 
cedure Is  already  embodied  in  the  many 
State  laws  concerning  wetlands,  coastal 
aones,  flood  plains,  and  powerplant  siting. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  of  Augmt  22.  1972.  to 
me  from  the  League  of  Cities  and  Con- 
ference of  Mskyors  endorsing  those 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd. 

as  follows: 

August  22,  1972. 

Hon.  HxNiT  M.  Jackson, 

Otutirman,  Senate  Comnxtttee  on  Interior  and 
tnauiar  Ajfaira,  Wtuhingten,  D.C. 
Omb  SBfAsoa  Jmxsom:  Tbe  zn»Jor  oonoem 
at  Um  Nattoiial  Ij«ague  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Oonfarenoe  of  Mayors  throughout  the  devel- 
opotant  of  S.  882.  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
PUnnlng  AaalBtance  Act  of  1973,  b«a  been 
thd  r.laUonshlp  of  dUee  to  the  State  land 


uae  planning  proceee  and  program  element* 
of  S.  esa.  A  oontlnulng  and  produotlve  dia- 
logue hat  taken  place  between  our  reepec- 
tlv«  Btaff  member*  concerning  the  moat  effec- 
tive way  to  build  upon  the  strengths  of  local 
government  to  initiate  and  Implement  local 
land  u»e  plans  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  de- 
velop and   Improve  upon  the  capacity  and 
InatltuUonal  capability  of  Btate,  regional  and 
local  government  to  Initiate  and  implement 
cooperatively  a  land  uae  planning  prooeea  and 
progr«m  for  maittere  whlob  are  of  more  than 
local  significance.  We  understand  that  It  la 
the   Committee's    intent,    aa   stated   In   the 
Committee  Report,  that  pvirely  'locta  decl- 
slona   should   remain    within   the   exclusive 
province  of  local  officials  and  local  cltlaena" 
and,  In  terms  of  our  concerns,  the  Important 
role   of   local   government   In   the   planning 
process  contemplated  by  8.  832  has  not  been 
at  Isaue. 

It  U  our  view  that  the  inclusion  of  amend- 
ments In  3.  632,  as  reported,  which  were  rec- 
ommended m  our  June  7,  1971  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  this  meaaure.  to- 
gether with  the  adoption  of  some  amend- 
ments we  have  discussed  in  recent  weeks  will 
assure  that  local  government  will  be  fully 
involved  In  the  planning  for  land  usee  of 
Statewide  concern.  With  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments,  3.  632  will  be  a  more  ef- 
fective tool  for  coordinating  State  and  local 
land  use  activities  aflecting  Intereats  of  more 
than  local  concern.  At  the  same  time,  the 
primary  responslbUlty  for  local  land  use  deci- 
sions would  continue  to  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  elected  local  ofliclals  at  the  level  of 
government  closeeit  to  the  people. 

The  National  League  of  Cltlee  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  liayors  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  you  for  your  leadership  and 
cooperation  In  seeking  a  positive  approach 
to  the  many  complex  issues  involved  in  land 
use  planning  We  hope  that  this  close  rela- 
tionship will  be  continued  In  the  future  on 
other  matters  of  mutxial  Interest  and  oon- 
oem. 

Sincerely. 

John  J.  Gunther, 

Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  completely  noncontroversial  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  the  Senate  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  a  nonccMitroversial  amendment.  I 
shall  supE>ort  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  On  page  5 
of  amendment  No.  1537,  it  says: 

The  relevant  Federal  agency  shall  .  .  .  de- 
termine .  .  .  whether  the  proposed  activity 
Is  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  State 
land  use  program. 

My  question  is.  Why  should  the  Fed- 
eral agency  make  that  determination 
rather  than  a  State  agency,  because  it  is 
a  State  land  program  that  is  involved? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  turn  to  page  4  beginning 
on  line  13.  (b)(1).  there  has  to  be  a 
submission  of  the  application  for  Federal 
assistance  before  the  locsd  community 
would  be  eligible  and  cai  that  application 
the  State  renders  a  determination  as  to 
consistency.  This  follows,  on  line  22  of 
page  4,  the  existing  operating  procedures 


that  are  found  in  section  204  of  tbe 
Demonstration  Cities  and  the  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1960  and/or 
title  4  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cto- 
operatlon  Act  of  1968. 

Nothing  new  is  being  added.  We  use 
the  existing  procedures  that  are  now 
available. 

This  amendment  has  the  unanimous 
support,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  of  tbe 
League  of  Cities  and  Conferoice  of  May- 
ors.  It  is  their  amendment  at  their  re- 
quest, so  that  there  can  be  greater  local 
participation  by  them  throughout  the 
operation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  point  I 
am  talking  about  has  nothing  to  do  with 
local  participation.  It  says  this: 

The  relevsuit  Federal  agency  shaU  .  .  . 
determine.  In  writing,  whether  the  proposed 
activity  Is  consistent  or  Inconsistent  with  the 
Stale  land  use  program. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  local  law, 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  say  that,  as  a  similar  procedure,  de- 
veloped by  OMB,  is  applied  to  other  Fed- 
eral grants,  particularly  those  which  pro- 
vide fimds  for  planning  purposes.  It  is 
similar  to  the  OMB  procedure  at  the 
present  time.  It  must  go  through  the 
agencies  indicated.  That  is  why  we  have 
the  language  that  the  Senator  refers  to. 
Otherwise,  we  would  be  making  a  de- 
parture instead  -of  providing  that  the 
relevant  Federal  agency  shaU  determine, 
in  writing,  whether  the  proposed  activltar 
is  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the 
State  land  use  program. 

That  involves  the  question  of  whether 
the  Federal  agencies  are  doing  some- 
thing in  the  State  that  would,  to  effect, 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  a  matter  that 
has  been  considered  in  the  development 
of  the  State  land  use  program. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  l8  my 
point.  That  is  exactly  my  point.  Why 
would  not  a  State  agency  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  it  is  comply- 
ing with  the  State  program? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  agency  does  make  the  InitW 
determination.  Then  it  forwards  the 
application  to  the  relevant  agency. 
That  is  the  procedure  laid  down  by  OMB 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  change. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  This  is  a 
proviso  for  an  approval  of  the  site. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  we  are  saying  w 
that  the  relevant  Federal  agency  shaU 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  (1) 
determine  ua  writing  whether  the  pro- 
posed activities  are  consistent  or  in- 
consistent. 

This  gets  into  the  problem,  may  I  sw. 
where,  for  example,  the  city  has  asked 
for  State  approval  and  the  State  is  sitting 
on  it  and  will  not  act.  There  is  a  re- 
course here,  to  go  to  the  Federal  agency. 
This  Is  what  the  local  communities  are 
complaining  about.  The  local  cities  fM| 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  direct  acce«» 
in  that  kind  of  a  situation  Involvtog  no 
particular  problem. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  thS 
Senator  mean  that  the  ciUes  arc  re- 
questing that  the  Federal  Govemmem 
make  the  determination  rather  than  the 
State  making  the  determination? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  As  I  understand 


it  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  State 
agency.  But  if  the  SUte  sits  on  It,  then 
to^  can  get  an  tod«»endent  determina- 
tion There  is  nothing  new  here.  Similar 
orocedures  are  Involved  In  other  pro- 
-ams—model  cities,  HUD  701  granU. 
lliere  is  no  change  to  the  law  in  that 
respect.  It  is  not  anything  new  or  any 
specific  change  in  the  law. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  b*ck  the  remainder  of 
niy  time.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICER.  Does  any- 
one wish  time  to  opposition? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICKR.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments,  en  bloc, 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated.  _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  line  3.  after  the  word  "pro- 
gram" delete  all  through  line  17  on  page 
85  and  Insert  the  following,  "consistent  with 
this  Act." 

t£t.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
last  amendment  that  I  will  propose.  The 
reason  I  propose  this  amendment  is,  first 
of  all,  that  section  (e)  on  page  83  states 
that: 

(e)  A  State  may  at  any  time  revise  Its 
SUte  land  use  program:  Provided,  That  such 
revision  does  not  render  the  State  land  use 
program  inconsistent  with  the  reqxUrements 
of  this  title :  And  provided  further,  That  any 
significant  revision  Is  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  determine  wheth- 
er such  revision  would  render  the  State  land 
use  program  inadequate  for  purposes  of  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  this  title, 
and  Kh't"  Inform  the  State  of  his  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  President,  in  essence,  this  provides 
that  if  a  local  agency  or  Its  planning 
and  zoning  commission  reevaluates  a 
large  segment  of  its  land  use  plan  and 
spends  the  time,  energy,  and  funds  to 
mftjr#  a  basic  determination,  and  the 
State  agrees  with  this,  and  it  is  such 
a  change  in  the  land  use  program  that 
it  is  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  smd 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  disagrees  with 
it.  then  we  are  saying  that  a  planning 
uid  zoning  decision  Is  going  to  be  left  up 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

By  the  farthest  stretch  of  my  Imagtoa- 
fiaa  I  cannot  possibly  beUeve  this  was 
the  totentlon  of  the  committee;  it  was 
not  the  totentlon  of  any  hearings  that 
wo^beld. 

Further,  and  I  find  this  very  difficult 
to  believe,  if  a  State  is  ineUglble— and 
obviously  we  have  programs  to  our  States 
which  become  toellgible  every  day  smd 
we  ask  them  to  reflle.  and  we  have  meet- 
ings and  we  meet  with  the  agency — 
under  this  bill,  if  it  is  determtoed  by  the 
Secretary  that  a  particular  jurisdiction 
Is  toellgible,  it  does  not  call  for  a  re- 
filing, and  it  does  not  call  for  a  meettog 
of  the  minds.  For  the  first  time  that  this 


Senator  can  remember  it  caUs  for  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to,  of  all  ttadnga. 
notify  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  appotots  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
determtoe  the  eligibUity  or  ineligibility 
of  that  State. 

Who  is  on  the  ad  hoc  committee  If  the 
State  of  Alaska  does  not  comply  and  they 
are  toeUgible.  or  if  the  State  of  Kentuclcy 
does  not  comply  and  they  are  toellgible? 
They  appotot  a  Governor  from  another 
State  to  sit  to  Judpnent  of  land  use  pro- 
grams to  the  Stete  of  Washington,  or  the 
State  of  Idaho,  or  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
or  the  State  of  Alaska.  Along  with  that, 
they  call  for  the  appototinent  of  a  Fed- 
eral official.  That  Federal  official  is  going 
to  be  put  to  the  position  of  either  agree- 
ing or  disagreeing  with  the  Cabinet 
mMnber,  because  he  is  going  to  either 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  ^  ^         ^. 

The  third  official  is  picked  from  the 
two.  If  they  cannot  agree  on  anyone 
withto  60  days  the  President  of  the 
United  States  picks  the  third.  We  have 
the  President  of  tht  United  States  get- 
ting himself  tovolved  to  the  eligibUity 
and  the  toeUgibihty  of  a  respective  State. 
I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washtogton,  the  manager  of 
the  hiU.  and  it  is  my  imderstanding  he 
is  gotog  to  oppose  this  amendment,  that 
he  should  not  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  wiU  tell  the  Senator  why.  He  absolutely 
opposed  the  amraidmaat  of  the  Senator 
from  Matoe.  I  voted  with  him  that  this 
agency  should  not  be  to  the  White  House 
or  under  the  control  of  the  President, 
and  it  should  not  be  an  agency  to  the 
White  House. 

Now,  we  are  saying  to  this  section, 
once  we  have  it  to  the  Department  of 
Interior,  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  going  to  be  subject  to  inf orm- 
tog  the  President  if  a  State  Is  toellgible 
and  the  President  is  going  to  appotot  an 
ad  hoc  committee. 

My  language  would  merely  provide 
that  a  State  may  at  any  time  revise  the 
stand  land  use  program.  consist«it  with 
this  act,  because  it  is  subject  to  review 
at  every  level,  it  is  subject  to  review  to 
relation  to  eligibility,  and  it  is  subject 
to  review  by  HUD,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Defense.  HEW,  Transportation. 
Atomic  ESaergy.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  EPA.  If  that  is  not  enough 
people  to  review  eligibUity  or  toeUgibUlty 
of  a  State,  are  we  saying  cmce  they  have 
expended  their  aiergy  on  determination 
of  a  State  land  use  plan  that  then  they 
have  to  advise  the  President  the  State  is 
toellgible  and  then  ask  the  Governor  of 
another  State  to  stand  to  judgmait  of 
the  Governor  of  your  State,  along  with 
the  other  Federal  official?  I  cannot  con- 
c^vably  imagtoe  that  this  is  the  way  to 
determtoe  eligibUity  or  toeligibUlty. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  rematoder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
I  must  oppose  the  amendmoit  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  would  ddete 
the  ad  hoc  hearing  boards  established 
by  the  President  to  review  questions  of 
grant-to-aid  eUgibUlty.  Under  S.  632.  as 
reported,  no  State  program  can  be  de- 
clared toeUgible  and  no  sanctions  appUed 


unless  the  ad  hoc  hearing  boejd  cooeaxB 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  Becretariee  <■  tlM 
Interior  and  HUD  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  EPA.  Tlito  provtdee  a  good  obeck 
against  any  arbitrary  aetton  by  PWtisai 
officials. 

This  hearing  board  xnechanism  inwiree 
fair  treatment  for  tbe  States  and  avotds. 
ihe  sltuatica  irtiere  peDalttes  would  be 
appUed  to  the  SUtes  by  one  or  anotbev 
mlsskn-orleBted  agency  simple  beoauM 
its  mission  is  not  adequately  reflected  in 
the  States' programs.  ^     ,^     - 

The  grant-in-aid  program  should,  of 
course,  be  administered  bar  a  Une  agffo^. 
Bat.  to  such  a  major  proeram  as  this, 
I  brieve  aa  objective  heazing  board  wlU 
imuro  fair  treatment  if  it  erer  becocM* 
naeeesary  to  ^thhold  grant-to-atd  funds. 
The  Senator's  amendment  would  desiy 
the  dpiportunlty  for  objective  review. 

Thus,  I  regret  that  I  am  cooatrained 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  do  not  tlilnk 
we  should  leave  it  all  to  the  Department 
of  Interior,  but  when  we«et  toto  the  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  or  not  the  State  is 
to  complianee.  I  think  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee approach  makes  sense.  The  Presl- 
dant  would  appcdnt  a  three-member  com- 
mlMion.  ttie  President  would  appoint 
somecoe  from  one  of  the  Federal  aoen- 
ciee.  Then  from  a  State  that  ha«  no 
totereet  to  it.  representtog  the  Oovemor 

of  that  State,  and  the  third 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  _.„        j 
Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  wUl  pe«> 
mlt  me  to  finish  my  statement,  I  will  be 

glad  to  yleldto  him.  ^ 

The  first  two  designees  would  submit 
a  third  inuMirtial  todivldual.  a  dSusOn- 
guished  person.  Then,  if  the  two  cannot 
agree  on  the  third  person,  the  President 
would  name  on  his  ova  a  distinguished 
todivldual  not  oMinected  with  Qovem- 
ment. 

Mr.   COOBL   Did   I   understand   the 
manager  o<  the  bill  to  say  there  are 
other  programs  where  this  is  done? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  I  did  not  say  that 
Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  sir.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  very  difficult  problem.  I  want 
to  provide  the  kind  of  obieeilvlty  which 
I  think  is  necessary. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yidd. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Presideit,  I  am  won- 
dering what  the  total  Federal  cost  of  this 
program  win  be.  I  do  not  have  to  mind 
making  the  grants  to  the  States,  the  as- 
sistance to  the  States,  bat  howTnuch 
wlU  It  enlarge  the  Departmwit  of  In- 
terior, both  to  manpower  and  to  money? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  We,  on  page  44  of  the 
report— and  I  am  directing  my  remwta 
now  to  the  Department  (rf  the  Interior, 

the  Federal  Govenunent 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Ittat  is  what  I  am  toter- 
ested  in.  I  am  wondering  how  much  this 

will  coot. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  S«iator  is  cor- 
rect. On  page  44  of  the  repMt,  we  have 
an  estimate  here  of  the  coet.  and  I  wUl 
read  it: 


In  accordance  with  subeectlon  (a)   of  sec- 
tion  262   of   the   Legislative   Reorgani»tton 
Act— 
and  SO  on — 
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1.  1800  million,  at  1100  million  an- 
aualiy— 

That  is  the  grant-in-aid  program— 

Itt  fM«na  »ppropruuon*  ov«  »n  8  full 
n«c*l  year  period  following  enactment  ror 
onjit*  to  tbe  State*. 

a.  An  addmon*!  $50  mnUon,  at  tlO  mil- 
lion annually,  In  f«eral  approprtatlona  over 
a  6  fnll  fiscal  year  period  following  enact- 
m«it  for  admmiatratlon  b'-  tlM  Secretary  of 
tba  mtMlof  of  programa  under  tlxe  Act. 

They  are  rough  ertlmates.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  knows  these  are  rough 
estimates.  Hopefully,  we  can  use  the  ex- 
isting personnel  wherever  possible,  but 
there  Is  an  office  set  up  to  administer  this 
program  because  it  is  complex.  So.  rough- 
ly speaking.  It  Is  $110  million  with  the 
grants.  ,_, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  One  hundred  ten  million 
dollars  a  year  with  the  grants. 

I  know  these  programs  are  also  given 
funds  with  a  representation  that  they 
can  do  this  with  the  present  staff,  but  it 
never  works  out  that  way.  as  the  Senator 
very  well  knows.  They  will  first  have  an 
assistant  secretary.  Then  he  will  need 
a  secretary.  Then  he  will  need  a  deputy 
assistant  secretary.  Then  he  will  need  a 
program  analyst.  Then  he  will  need  an 
economic  adviser. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  scope  of  this 
program  will  be  when  it  will  come  before 
the  Interior  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee Does  the  Senator  have  any  Idea  of 
the  range  of  add-ons  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment as  It  Is  constituted  now? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
refer  now  to  page  21  of  the  report,  aub- 
aectlon  fdi ,  first,  at  the  higher  level,  as 
I  understand  it,  there  will  be  no  new  sec- 
retaries. Assistant  Secretary  Larson  will 
be  In  charge  of  this  program.  On  a  re- 
gional baj^ls,  they  will  be  using  existing 
regional  authority  that  has  already  been 
established.  The  regional  officers  will  be 
responsible  fOr  field  duties.  But.  reading 
from  the  report,  on  page  21.  subsection 

(d): 

The  Act  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  mtertor.  through  a  newly 
created  Office  of  Land  TJee  Policy  Adminla- 
tnUdoa.  He  wxmld  be  aartated  In  the  rwrtew 
of  State  land  use  programa  by  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  i^enclaB  which  hawe  programs 
with  slgnlflcaxit  land  use  Impacts  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  particular.  A  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Land  USe  Policy. 

And  so  :otth,  wovOd  b«  appointed. 
I  understand,  according  to  the  total 
number  we  have  been  given,  that  25  to  50 
professional  staff  members  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  program.  ^    ,^      ^ 
Mr  BIBLE.  Doea,  that  Indude  the  ad 
hoc  cOTomittee?  The  President  appoints 
the  representative  from  the  public.  How 
much  does  that  ad  hoc  member  get? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  be  very  small. 

It  would  be  just  exactly  that- 

Mr.  BIBLE.  When  actually  employed. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  assume  that  would 
be  on  a  per  diem  baels. 

Mr  BTPTJg  One  hundred  dollars  per 
day.  or  something  Uke  that?  I  think  that 
Is  the  standard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  $150  a  day.  I  be- 
lieve. ,       ...    a   J 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  just  trying  to  find 
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the  range  of  this  program.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  been  here  far 
longer  than  I  have.  He  knows  these  pro- 
grams have  a  habit  of  mushrooming  year 
after  year  after  year.  But  the  Senator's 
considered  Judgment  Is  that,  as  far  as 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  only  a  $10  million 
annual  Increase  in  its  budget? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wovfld  hope  they 
would  stick  to  that.  There  Is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  they  cannot,  because 
with  the  personnel  they  have,  some  of 
them  can  do  a  little  extra  work.  They 
are  trained.  They  are  there.  I  would 
hope — and  I  would  like  this  legislative 
history  to  show — that  they  would  not  ex- 
ceed that  figure  of  $10  milUon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  are  making  this  legis- 
lative history.  I  share  that  same  hope, 
but  I  find  that  it  never  works  out  that 
way.  As  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee — and  I  see  present 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Hawaii, 
who  understands  how  these  programs 
mushroom— first  we  put  in  a  provision 
providing  for  automobiles,  and  then  the 
chauffeurs  have  to  go  with  the  automo- 
biles, and  then  we  provide  patrol  boats, 
and  captains  have  to  go  with  the  patrol 
boats.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  kind  of 
mushrooming  in  this  legislation.  I  am 
wondering  about  the  range  of  this  pro- 
posed. 

To  recapitulate,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senatoiv-and  I  share  that  hope — that  it 
will  not  exceed  $10  million  annually.  That 
is  what  my  understanding  is  of  the  Sena- 
tor's statement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rcct 

Mr.  BIBLE.  And  that  includes  money 
for  the  ad  hoc  committee? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  Although  the  ex- 
penses of  the  ad  hoc  hearing  boards  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  I  would  think  the  total  admin- 
istrative expenses  under  B.  362  would  not 
exceed  $10  million,  knowing,  of  course, 
that  the  ad  hoc  hearing  board  would  not 
likely  come  into  being  until  after  a  lapse 
of  5  years.  That  is  when  the  program 
really  gets  underway.  This  is  5  years 
we  are  talking  about  in  connection  with 
the  ad  hoc  hearing  board. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  some  time,  and  who  is  Uie 
ranking  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, to  deal  very  effectively  with  this 
matter,  and  I  hope  he  does. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  hope  the  Senator's  hopes 
are  right.  If  the  Senator  will  lend  his  aid 
and  comfort  and  come  in  as  one  of  the 
star  witnesses  at  the  time  we  have  the 
first  hearing.  I  would  appreciate  that.  If 
they  exceed  that  amount.  I  will  feel  at 
Uberty  to  call  on  him.  if  they  go  beyond 
the  bounds— and  the  very  careful 
bounds — he  has  gone  into  here. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  cooperate  as  far 
as  possible. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  need 
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I  listened  to  the  explanation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  ad 
hoc  oOTnmittee.  I  would  like  to  give  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  an  example  of  how 
ridiculous  this  is.  Let  us  asswne  the  Seo- 
i-etstfy  of  the  Interior  makes  a  determi- 
nation that  Governor  Shapp.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  ineligible  to  receive  planning 
funds  under  this  bill.  He  reports  to  the 
President    of    the   United    States   that 
Pennsylvania  is  ineligible,  so  the  Presi- 
dent decides  that  he  will  designate  an  ad 
hoc  committee.  So  the  first  thing  he  does 
is  pick  Governor  Reagan  of  California  as 
a  memljer  of  the  ad  hoc  cMnmittee.  Then, 
he  has  just  taken  George  Romney  over 
into  the  White  House  from  HUD  to  be 
one  of  his  assistants.  So  he  picks  George 
Romney  to  be  the  second  Federal  olSelal. 
They  cannot  get  together  to  decide  who 
the  third  membo*  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee should  be,  and  the  President  has  to 
pick  the  third  one.  So  he  picks  Mayor 
Rizzo  of  Philadelphia. 

How  long  do  Senators  think  Penn- 
sylvania is  going  to  be  Ineligible  to  get 
funds  under  the  decision  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  that  is  going  to  stand  in 
judgment? 

I  never  heard  anything  as  ridiculous 
as  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  is 
sustained  by  the  Senate,  then  we  ought 
to  amend  the  OEO  bill,  we  ought  to 
amend  the  HEW  bill,  we  ought  to  amend 
every  Government  program  that  requires 
extension  of  funds  to  the  States  to  have 
an  ad  hoc  committee  so  that  when  a  Sec- 
retary decides  that  a  State  Is  Ineligible, 
we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  the  Governor 
of  another  State  stands  in  judgment  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  that  is  In- 
eligible and  the  oA  hoc  C(»nmittee  wiU 
stand  in  judgment  of  the  Cabinet  mem- 
ber who  makes  the  decision  that  the 
State  is  ineligible.  And  then  there  is  a 
disinterested  third  party. 

What  in  the  world  are  we  really  ccan- 
ing  to?  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  logic  of  this  language.  If 
somebody  could  really  explain  it  to  me, 
I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  necessary 
in  this  bill  and  why,  if  it  is  necessary  in 
tills  bill,  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  in 
every  other  bill  in  which  we  make  a 
determination  that  a  State  program  is 
either  eligible  or  Inellgiblb.  This  Senator 
woiUd  certainly  be  enlightened  then,  but 
I  must  state  that  when  we  say  to  the  re- 
spective 50  Governors,  or  49,  that  an- 
other Governor  of  a  State  is  going  to 
stand  in  judgment  over  another  Gover- 
nor, I  want  to  see  what  situation  we  will 
have  the  first  time  the  Governor  of  a 
State  looks  at  that  program  and  says. 
"Well,  that  Governor  sure  as  hell  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about."  That 
is  going  to  start  a  row  on  that  ad  hoc 
committee. 

This  amendment  is  Intended  to  do  ex- 
actly what  I  said— to  get  rid  of  a  Gov- 
ernment ad  hoc  committee  that  is  go- 
ing to  stand  in  judgment  of  a  Cabinet 
committee,  that  Is  going  to  stand  in 
judgment  of  another  Governor,  and  then 
have  a  third  Individual  who  may  or  may 
not  be  agreed  on  by  the  original  two,  and. 
If  he  is  not  agreed  on.  then  he  also  will  be 
selected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as 
he  knows.  He  made  a  point  here  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  responded  to,  and  that 
Is  that  among  the  protective  provisions 
we  have  In  our  bill  Is  one  that  deals  with 
the  situation  in  which  one  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  could  take  arbitrary 
and  capricious  action. 
I  would  point  out  to  my  good  friend 

that  the  Governors  Conference 

Mr.  COOK.  Arbitrary  and  capricious 
acUon  is  the  result  of  lawsuits  by  States 
against  Federal  agencies  every  day, 
where  that  determination  can  be  made. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  But  wliat  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  that  my  provision  in  the  bill  Is 
one  which  the  Conference  of  Grovemors 
supports. 

Mr.  COOK.  But  may  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  put  It  there  to  pro- 
tect the  States  so  that  no  one  agency 
can  take  arbitrary  action. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  may  think 
that  Is  all  right,  because  the  Governors 
approve  of  It,  but  let  me  tell  the  Senator 
where  the  Governors  are  going  to  get 
their  land  use  plans,  because  none  of 
them  have  land  use  commissions  like  the 
respective  localities  at  the  State  level. 
The  State  of  MEissachusetts  does  not  havtf 
a  planning  commission  that  Is  as  good  as 
the  planning  commission  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  They  are  going  to  get  their  land 
use  plans  from  the  submissions  of  the 
respective  cities  In  the  respective  States. 
That  Is  the  program  they  su-e  going  to 
use.  The  State  of  Kentucky  does  not  liave 
the  money  to  pro\'ide  a  full  use  program 
to  the  city  of  Lexington,  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville, or  the  city  of  Jeffersonvllle.  They 
are  going  to  ask  those  cities  to  submit 
their  plans  to  them,  and  that  Is  the  plan 
that  will  stand  in  judgment  imder  the 
Senator's  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  there  at  least  is  some  deterrent  in 
connection  with  action  that  would  be 
taken  by  a  single  agency,  which  could  be 
adverse  to  a  State,  when  the  head  of  that 
agency  knows  if  he  makes  an  adverse 
move  there  Is  a  right  of  appeal  which 
exists  here,  and  the  President  can 
appoint  a  three-man  board? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  can  only  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  ought  to  apply  in  every 
agency  we  have  that  is  an  independent 
agency  or  an  independent  department, 
that  makes  in  fact  a  grant  to  a  given 
State  or  a  given  locality.  That  now  is  left 
to  the  subjective  judgment  of  that 
agency,  and  that  agency  alone. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Maybe  this  Is  a  good 
begiiming.  So  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  only  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  if  that  is 
what  he  is  saying,  it  is  a  good  beginning, 
that  our  grants  are  now  held  up  long 
enough,  and  if  he  provides  this  ad  hoc 
committee,  our  grants  will  be  held  up 
twice  as  long. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President 
(Mrs.  Edwards),  all  I  want  to  say  is 
that  I  am  trying  to  help  the  Governors 


and  the  50  States,  so  that  there  oan  be 
at  least  a  partial  review,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  know  that  there 
will  be  an  option,  and  the  States  can 
make  an  appeal  and  eisk  the  President 
to  appoint  a  three-man  ad  hoc  conunis- 
sion  to  make  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  doubt  seriously  that  the 
Senator  would  be  helping  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  ooe  iota  if  the  Governor 
of  California  and  the  Governor  of  Wash- 
ington were  to  stand  in  judgment  on  his 
plans. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  In  page  98. 
the  bill  says: 

Eaeh  joint  committee  shall  include  repr«- 
sentatlves  of  the  Federal  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  lands  involved, 
representatives  of  affected  user  groups,  m- 
cludlng  recreation  and  oonservatlon  Inter- 
ests, and  officials  of  affected  State  agencies 
and  units  of  loc«a  government. 

What  size  committee  does  the  Senator 
froin  Washington  envision? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  that  this  Is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  This  relates  to 
the  problem  where  you  have,  as  espe- 
cially In  the  West,  very  large  Federal 
landholdlngs.  and  you  have  In  effect 
here  a  special  arrangement  in  which 
the  burden  of  our  effort  Is  to  try  to  get 
the  States  not  to  undertake  a  land  use 
program  that  will  be  adverse  to  the  ex- 
isting Federal  program,  and  we  want  the 
Federal  Grovemment  to  avoid  luidertak- 
ing  programs  that  would  be  adverse  to 
the  States.  This  refers  to  the  ad  hoc 
Federal-State  joint  committees  which 
would  feature  only  in  that  area  where 
we  have  very  large  Federal  landhold- 
lngs, which  can  result  in  a  use  that 
would  be  incompatible  with  that  of  the 
States,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  One  other 
question.  On  page  94 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  of  course,  does 
not  affect  this  at  all. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Well,  on 
page  94  it  cites  compensation  at  a  rate  of 
$100  a  day  for  the  joint  committee  mem- 
bers, and  then  on  page  85  it  cites  a  rate 
of  $150  a  day  for  members  of  hearing 
boards.  Why  would  they  not  be  at  the 
same  rate,  and  Is  It  not  true  that  $100  Is 
the  normal  rate? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  $150  a  day  per 
diem,  I  am  advised,  pertains  to  the  stand- 
ard fee  in  an  arbitration  situation,  and 
the  $100  per  daj-  is  for  persons  serving  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  We  have  been 
following  the  standard 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  $150  a 
day  does  not  set  a  precedent,  then? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  The  statute  con- 
forms to  existing  precedents:  $150  where 
arbitrators  are  Involved  and  $100  for  ad- 
vlscrs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mn. 
Edwards  > .  All  time  on  the  amendment 
is  expired. 


Mr.  COOK.  Madam  President,  I  ack  f  or 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRBSJDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree> 
Ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Scoator 
from   Kentucky    (Mr.    Cook).   On   this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Ca»- 
NON),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Qravix)  ,  the  SenatOT  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MoGovESM) ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Soiator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmah)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  ttiat  the  Senator 
from  lifisslsslppl  (Mr.  Stenios)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQee),  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Soiator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alloit)  , 
the  Senators  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Baku 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmom)  ,  the  Senator  tram 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  tMr.  Thurmond  j  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  (BIr. 
BucKLET  and  Mr.  Javits;  and  the  8mi- 
ator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  are 
absent  on  official  btisiness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
NicK)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  pres«it  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
i:>elaware  (Mr.  Boccs)  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Can^ina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
S«iator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 24 

Allen  Dole 

Bennett  Eastland 

Brooke  Ervln 

Byrd.  aniBa 

Harry  P..  Jr.    Qumey  _ 

Cook  Hruska 

Cooper  Jordan.  N.C. 

Cotton  Pearson 

Curtis  Percy 

NAYS — 64 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartfce 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

L/ong 

Magmuson 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

UUler 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bsyh 

BeaU 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Case 

CbUes 

Church 

Cranston 

EaKleton 

Edwards 

Pannln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

OambreU 


Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Bpong 

Taft 

Talmadge 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Ndson 

Packwood 

Pasujre 

ProEnlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Sax  be 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Youns 
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AUott 

Baker 

B«llmoa 

Bo«gi 

Brock 

Buckley 

Canoon 

OMnlnlck 

So   Mr 

jected. 
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NOT  VOTDfO— 22 

ICundt 

P«U 

8p*rkin*n 

Stennls 


Ooldwmter 

Ormvel 

Hugbee 

JavlU 

McOo-vem 

Metcalf 

UOM 


Tbunnond 
Tower 


Cook's  amendment  was  re- 


issa 


AMXNDMXirr    NO. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  caU  up  my  »n»«»dmentl532. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  sUted. 

The  leglalaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment.  

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  furtiier 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  diwensed 

*  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and.  ^o«J 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(a)  P«««  108,  line  21.  itrU*  "nln«ty"  and 
inaert  in  Ueu  "Blxty-mU  and  two-tblrda". 

(b)  ?•«•  103.  Un«  M.  "fcrt^  "*'•"  *^**  ^- 

**(c)    Page  104.  line   1,  atrlke  "two-tblrda" 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  "one-h»U". 

(d)  Page  104.  Une  2.  after  "program*-  In- 
aert  "for  the  next  tbiee  flacal  years". 

(e)  Page  lOe.  Une  8,  atrUe  "elglit"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  "flve".  ^^ 

(1)  Page  106.  line  11.  atrlke  "•lOO.OOOJWO 
annuaUy"  and  iMert  in  Ueu  "•40.000.000  Ux 
eacb  of  the  flnt  two  fiscal  years  and  WO.- 
000.000  for  e«M:h  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years". 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 
are  still  in  the  vicinity,  I  intend  to  use 
only  about  4  minutes. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  reduce  au- 
thorized funding  from  $100  million  an- 
nually for  8  years  to  $40  millicHi  annu- 
ally for  the  first  2  years  and  $30  mllUon 
annually    for    the    next    3    years.    The 
amendment  also  would  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  total  costs  from  90 
percent  during  the  first  5  years  and  66% 
percent  thereafter  to  66%  percent  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  and  50  percent  there- 
after. ,  ,     ^ 

Important  as  the  goal  of  land  use 
planning  is.  it  is  realistic  to  ask  "How 
much  Federal  money  can  be  absorbed 
meaningfully  at  this  time?"  and  "What 
level  of  expenditure  can  the  States  be 
asked  to  contribute?" 

We  have  had  too  many  painful  ex- 
amples of  new  programs  which,  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  were  funded  beyond  their 
ability  to  produce  real  results. 

There  is  In  my  view  a  real  danger 
that  an  overfimded  land  use  planning 
program  could  simply  generate  more 
mountains  of  meaningless  data  of  no  real 
relevance  to  any  practical  problems.  We 
already  have  reauns  of  beautiful  compre- 
hensive plans  for  this  city  and  that  city 
which  are  simply  gathering  dust  in  a 
library  because  there  is  no  mechanism 
available  through  which  they  can  be 
implemented. 


The  problems  of  accommodating  in  a 
single  comprehensive  land  use  plan  the 
needs  and  desires  of  a  large  heterogene- 
ous population  both  today  and  50  years 
or  more  down  the  road  Is  obviously  enor- 
mous. And  for  the  most  part,  we  are 
groping  In  the  dark  for  ways  of  solving 

Therefore  we  should  be  cautious  about 
taking  big  steps  in  unchartered  direc- 
tions. I  feel  that  the  lower  level  of  fund- 
ing proposed  by  the  administration— and 
this  is  an  administration  proposal— is 
more  appropriate.  It  is  based,  I  am  told, 
on  their  survey  of  current  State  plan- 
ning efforts. 

In  view  of  the  recent  Senate  action  ap- 
proving revenue  sharing  with  the  States, 
I  feel  that  these  proposal  allowances  are 
adequate  and  deserve  the  support  of  this 

body. 

Moreover,  Madam  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  do  not  have  to  anticipate 
8  years  in  advance  what  the  cost  of  the 
program  might  be.  Although  I  shall  not 
be  here,  I  assume  that  Congress  will 
meet  annually. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  regret 
to  oppose  any  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Jordan  ) .  ^^    ^ 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  him  for  the 
wonderful  role  he  has  played  and  the 
help  he  has  rendered  in  steering  this 
bill  through  the  Senate  yesterday  and 
today.  I  am  most  appreciative. 

Madam  President,  first,  the  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  authorization  un- 
der the  bill  from  8  years  to  5  years.  As 
a  result,  the  grant  program  would  ter- 
minate before  the  States  could  even  be- 
gin to  implement  their  programs. 

The  very  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  implement  and 
not  just  develop  Stete  land  use  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  reduce 
Federal  sharing  from  90  percent  to  66 
percent  at  the  beginning  and,  later,  re- 
duce it  to  50  percent. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  that  if 
we  can  provide  90  percent  of  funding  for 
single  purpose  highway  planning,  we  can 
provide  a  similar  share  to  stimulate  bal- 
anced plaiming. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  reduce 
Federal  grant  money  to  the  States  from 
$100  million  to  $40  million. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pan- 
NDf  • .  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(No.  1532). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 

have  been  ordered,   and  the  clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  csdled  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 


that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Ctm- 
NOH),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Itr. 
Gravil).  the  Senatw  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovuin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MrrcsLr),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  ( Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pnx) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sfarxmam)  an 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknitis)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Htjghes),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGo) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  tumounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baxbi 
and  Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmom),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Booos),  and  the 
Soiator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towra)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  and  Mr.  Javtts)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
nncK)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  of&cial  business^ 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTKDT)   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

[No.  456  Leg.] 
TEAS— 44 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd. 

Harry  P. 
Chiles 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Eagleton 


Bayb 
Bentsen 
Brooke 
B\irdlck 


Jr. 


Ervin 

Pannln 

Pong 

Qambrell 

GrifBn 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hams 

Hatfield 

Hniska 

Jordan,  N  G. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

McCl«Uan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

NATS— 35 

Hartke 
Holllngs 
Humphrey 
Inouye 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Eastland 

Edwards 

Pulbrlght 

Hart 


Muskie 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Welcker 

Toung 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schwelker 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Wtniams 


Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTINO— 21 

Domlnlck  Metcalf 

Ooldwater  Moss 

Gravel  Mundt 

Hughes  Pell 

JavltB  Spartanan 

McGee  Stennls 

McGovem  Tower 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Jordak  of 
Idaho  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reccMisider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  ajnendment  to  the  desk. 


Allott 

Baker 

Bellmen 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Cannon 


The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
^loendment  will  be  sUted. 

The  lefftslatWe  clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  page  77.  line  20,  strike  the  word  "and"; 

On  page  78;  Une  2,  strike  the  period  and 
inasrt  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
^rord  "and"; 

On  page  78,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(I)  conducting  a  coordinated  manage- 
ment program  for  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  any  coastal  zone  within  the  state 
In  accordance  with  existing  or  then  appli- 
cable federal  or  state  law." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  assure  that  State  land 
use  programs  include  provision  for  con- 
ducting of  a  management  program  for 
land  and  water  resources  of  any  coastal 

zone. 

As  many  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
the  California's  coastline  is  perhaps  its 
single  most  valuable  natural  resource. 
The  bulk  of  the  State's  population  is 
concentrated  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
sea  and  its  impact  upon  the  way  of  life 
of  California  citizens  is  tremendous. 

Many  other  States  are  in  similar  situa- 
tions— the  Atlantic  coast,  the  gulf  coast, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka— all  have  a  major  part  of  their  future 
linked  with  the  preservation  and  rational 
management  of  coastal  zones. 

But  in  California  and  elsewhere,  the 
coastline  is  shrinking  rapidly  as  demand 
for  its  values  increases  and  as  public  ac- 
cess to  attractive  frontage  decreases.  Un- 
developed shoreline  csm  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  ordinary  real  estate  subject 
to  residential  or  commercial-industrial 
development. 

In  California  and  other  States,  the 
coastal  and  seaward  areas  must  be  pro- 
tected for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. This  amendment  would  assure 
that  States  include  within  their  land 
use  planning  processes  provision  for  the 
development  and  coordinated  implemen- 
tation of  a  management  program  for  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  any  coastal 
zone. 

The  Senate  has  already  acted  favor- 
ably on  legislation  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  such  management  programs. 
This  amendment  would  strengthen  our 
efforts  to  preserve  coastal  zones  by  suid- 
Ing  a  provision  in  the  section  setting 
for  the  criteria  for  State  land  use  pro- 
grams to  require  a  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  pursuant  to  the  legisla- 
tion presently  in  conference,  the  Mag- 
nuson Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 
S.  3507. 

The  criteria  for  such  management  pro- 
grams are  set  forth  in  section  305(b)  of 
that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  including  such  man- 
agement programs  in  land  use  programs 
carried  out  In  States  such  as  Caltfomla. 

Recently  the  Institute  of  Governmen- 
tal Studies  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley  published  a  book  aititled 
"California's  Disappearing  Coast:  A  Leg- 
islative Challenge"  by  Gilbert  E.  Bailey 
and  Paul  S.  Thayer. 

The  book  summarizes  the  condition 
of  California's  coastline  as  follows: 


Today — a  qxiarter  of  tb«  1.000  mU«  eoaat- 
Une — from  the  Mexican  border  to  Santa  Bar- 
bar»— la  already  largely  occupied  by  cities, 
suburbs.  Industries,  military  bases,  power 
plants,  sewage  discharge  pipes,  tract  homes 
and  high-rise  blockades  of  buildings  Inter- 
posed between  the  coast  and  the  people 
rtaoa  IiSonterey  to  coastal  areas  nc8th  of  San 
Francisco  the  story  Is  much  the  same. 
Beaches  are  posted  because  of  contamination 
and  fish  catches  are  seized  because  of  mer- 
cvury  and  DDT  poisoning. 

Some  reaches  of  the  coast,  from  Morro  Bay 
north  to  Monterery  and  Marin  County  to 
the  Oregon  border,  are  still  relatively  un- 
touched. .  .  . 

But  much  of  this  is  private  rancbland. 
and  at  the  moment  there  Is  absolutely  no 
assurance  It  will  escapte  the  fate  of  other 
private  rancbland  that,  for  example,  could 
be  found  In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  25  years 
ago. 

By  adding  this  provision,  we  can  as- 
sure that  the  program  we  have  already 
voted  to  create  by  passing  S.  3507  occu- 
pies the  position  of  importance  which  is 
required  in  States  such  as  my  home  State 
of  California.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  we  enact  this  bill  without 
including  the  kind  of  coordinating  lan- 
guage wtiich  I  am  proposing. 

The  programs  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the 
coastal  zone  bill  are  of  utmost  impor- 
tance in  any  land  use  iHt>gram  in  Cali- 
fornia £ind  they  are  clearly  not  in  conflict 
with  any  part  of  the  blU  before  us  today. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  amendment 
is  intended  to  restrict  in  any  way  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  administer  the  programs  en- 
visioned by  S.  3507.  It  slnu>ly  provides 
a  mechanism  for  assuring  that  coastal 
States  deal  virlth  the  problems  of  pre- 
serving coastal  zones. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  (Dallfomla 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  development  of 
coastal  zones.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  him.  It  is  complemen- 
tary to  8.  3507  which  has  previously 
passed  the  Senate.  I  understand  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  will  go  along  with 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment to  the  land-use  bill.  It  firmly  estab- 
lishes the  will  of  the  Senate  that  should 
land-use  management  take  effect,  the 
States,  in  order  to  continue  to  qualify  for 
eligibility,  must  also  have  control  zone 
management  programs. 

In  the  case  of  coastal  States,  this 
means  that  these  States  must  establish 
programs  under  the  Magnuson  Nations^ 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972, 
8.  3507,  when  that  bill  becomes  law.  This 
bill  presently  is  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  approval  of  a 
final  version  is  anticipated  before  ad- 
journment of  the  92d  CongrBM. 

Mr.  President,  the  Magrnmon  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  creates  a  separate 
program  for  the  coastal  zones  of  the 
United  States,  apart  from  the  national 
land-use  program.  The  coastal  zaat  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  through  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnlstra- 
tion— NOAA.  NOAA  is  this  Nation's  lead- 
ing agency  containing  the  scientific  ez- 


pertiae  and  experience  to  protect, 
preserve  and  enhance  the  waters  of  the 
coastal  zone. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  program  wfll 
be  able  to  effectively  help  the  States 
protect  the  valuable  resources  of  the 
coastal  zones.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  is 
important   that    in    creatine   statewide 
management  programs  the  States  not  ig- 
nore their  coastal  zones.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  rein- 
force at  this  time  the  will,  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  co- 
ordinate   and    communicate    with    the 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  overall  land-use  programs.  I  am  sure 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be  anx- 
ious to  work  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  certain  that  tiieir  re- 
spective programs,  coastal  zone  man- 
agement and  land-use  managemdt.  do 
not  overlap  or  cause  duplication.  Coop- 
eration between  these  agendes  la  es- 
sential to   achieve  the  overall  goal  of 
protecting  all  land  In  this  Natkm,  as 
well  as  the  vital  living  organisms  of  our 
coastal  waters.  There  has   been  much 
talk  that  we  do  not  need  two  separate 
programs  in  the  field  of  land-use  man- 
agement. Just  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
needs  of  the  coastal  zone  are  far  more 
sensitive  and  unique,  and,  as  such,  de- 
serve special  treatment  and  attention. 
NOAA,  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  the  agency  to  do  the  job  on 
this  matter,  and  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  in  f  lill  agree- 
ment. 

J^.  JACKSON.  Mr.  PPresident,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
the  amendment  does  involve  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
rarcs)  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MACirtTsoN)  authored,  and  they 
are  in  agreement  with  the  language  of 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

In  Ught  of  that  statement  I  am  pleased 
to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  / 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  pTer 
my  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ment, which  is  at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  diipmawd 

with.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICKB.  Wlthouk 
ohJecticQ.  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  witbout 
objection,  the  amendment  win  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcors. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoEs,  is  as  follows: 

viz:  On  page  67,  line  70,  after  "Inriurting" 
and  before  "but'  'Inaert  a  comma  ".". 

a.  On  page  57.  line  ao.  aftar  "UT  and  b»- 
fon  "facmues"  insert  a  OQauaa".". 

3.  On  pi«a  67.  lines  21  and  23,  atzlkt  "be- 
cause of  nnresolTed  land  uee  quMftlooa,". 
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4   on  page  68.  line  8.  strtke  "between"  and 

^TonVge  68.  line  9.  strike  "between"  and 
Ujjert  in  lieu  thereof  "aniong. 

fi^On  page  68,  line  10.  strike  "and  toere- 
b/-^SsimL"  kn<X  ineert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"thereby  subeldlzed '.  „_.  ..  •• 

7  on  DWje  60,  line  7.  strike  the  comma    .  • 

8  On?S.  61.  line  1».  BtrUe  "enchanclng- 

-fr^a^^rrra^'S^r^id..- 

"^O^U'SaS'Sf  1^16.  strike  "prsuant" 

bef^e   "to^ln-rt  ".   pursuant   to   section 

"^2   on   page  68.  line.   18   and   19.  strike 
...iJh  8taSrwhl<;h  po.««"  and  Inaert  In 
Ueu  theiwjf  "States  poeseMlng  .      _^^.„... 
Ja    oToage  68.  line  33.  after  "programs 

before  "the",  insert  a  w^im*  .  •   ...^rtablUh- 

19    on  page  74.  Une  9.  strike     «^f_"*?_ 

Jnts"  and  lm«rt  In   Ueu  thereof  "estab- 

"Ton  -page    74.   Une    U.   alter   "govem- 
BvSts"  and  before  "with"  "trlke  "and 

STnTlfreS^r^S^^tite^-i^ 
S^^y  Srogramii  and  service,  which  slgnU- 

^'^:^^On^p"2e^4"re'l9.  strike  "State"  and 

-r  o'n  pr.  7^"^"  'inSeVoc-  and 
inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "pro-". 

34.  On  page  76,  line  18.  strike  ess  ana 
ineert  in  Ueu  thereof  "o««"-  ^^  ..^o 

M  on  page  78.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  to 
^'^eo'i  disapprove"  and  Ineert  In  Ueu 
Sereof  "of  approval  or  dl«PP~Tf^,:. 

38.  on  page  80.  Une  13.  atrtke    -3  . 

37   On  page  80.  Une  15.  strike    -4  . 

M    to  pl«e  80.  une  24.  after  "and"  and 

"^ron'i^i^:^^  n.  after  "and"  and 

^rou^pag'^"lii"l3.  strike  "PudKuant" 
MWl  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Pursuant  . 

31.  on  page  83.  Une  6.  strike  "title"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Act." 

M    oil  page  83.  lUw  9.  strike  "UUe"  and 

insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Act".  „».«.,^..  .^^ 

33.  on  page  84.  Une  16.  strike  "title    and 

insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Act".  

34   on  page  86.  Une  1,  strike  "excepUon 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "except  in  . 

35.  On  page  88.  Une  5.  after  ;;u3e    and  be- 
fore "taking"  Insert  a  comma  ",'  . 

36.  ^   page   89,   Une    16.   strike   "3"   and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "g".  ,^,^„ 

37  On  page  91,  Une  18.  strike  the  semicolon 
"•"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma    .  . 
'  38.  on  page  94,  lUie  19.  after  "of"  and  be- 
fore "and"  Insert  a  comma  ".". 

39.  on  page  100.  Une  9.  strike  "and"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma 
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Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  technical  and  conforming  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  quesUon  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendmeant  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 


the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tectol 
cal  and  clerical  correcUons  and  coi^orm- 
Ing  changes  In  any  technical  amendment 
and  elsewhere  In  the  engrossment  of  the 
biU  to  reflect  the  amendments  adopted 
during  the  last  2  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.         ^  ,  .      ,^ 
Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shoiUd 
like  to  recognize  the  soUd  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
on  this  legislation.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  Introduced  his  own  naUonal 
land  use  policy  bUl— S.  2554.  Many  of  the 
orovislons  of  S.  632  as  reported  are  simi- 
lar to  those  found  In  S.  2554.  I  particu- 
larly appreciated  his  strong  belief  In  the 
need  for  full  participation  by  local  gov- 
enmients  to  the  programs  f  imded  under 

this  act.  ^  _^ .     .       ... 

Mr  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washuigton  <Mr.  Jackson)  .  the 
manager  of  this  bill,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  high  and  meritorious  purpose 
which  I  am  sure  he  has  in  mind  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation,  and  acknowledg- 
ing that  a  number  of  the  objections  which 
I  had  to  the  bill  have  been  cured  by 
amendments  which  have  been  added  on 
the  floor,  I  must  vote  against  It. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  seduc- 
ing the  authorized  spendUig  under  the 
bill  Is  recognition  that  m£my  members 
of  this  body  have  serious  misgivings  con- 
cerning the  deslrabUlty  of  a  program  in 
this  form.  ^^     , 

In  my  judgment,  the  biU  in  the  form 
finally  presented  for  passage  is  still  one 
of  the  most  pervasive  delegations  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  hi  the  history  of  this 
country,  which  can  only  result  in  a  field 
day  for  bureaucratic  meddling  and  ar- 
rogance. ...     ,  .V,.     V,.ll 

Beyond  that,  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  be  an  open  Uivitation  to  widespread 
speculation  and  boondoggling  affecting 
every  square  inch  of  land  in  all  50  States 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  Fed- 
eral territories  and  jurisdictions.  Even 
with  the  so-called  safeguard  built  into 
the  leglslaUon,  it  is  nothUig  more  nor 
less  than  a  national  planning  and  zon- 
ing program,  without  any  real  experi- 
ence, and  without  any  legislative  guide- 
lines to  give  it  direction  and  a  degree  of 
certainty  of  result. 

As  far  as  I  can  recaU.  nearly  every 
candidate   for   city   coimcil.   alderman, 
county  commissioner,  or  other  local  of- 
fice with  planning  and  zoning  authority, 
in  communities  hi  which  I  have  Uved, 
has  campaigned  on  a  plank  to  "take  the 
politics  out  of  zoning."  This  has  never 
been  done  as  a  matter  of  practice,  and 
in  fact,  plannUig  and  zonUxg  becomes 
more  "political"  all  the  time,  with  a  his- 
tory of  bribery.  Influence  peddling,  spec- 
ulation, and  scandal  of  various  sorts. 

To  give  a  few  examples  of  the  problems 
which  I  contemplate.  I  wiU  cite  section 
305b (2) ,  and  section  305f  (1)  (a) ,  wherein 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  "an  ad  hoc  hearing 
board"  are  given  review  authority  over 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  deter- 
mining compliajice  with  the  act.  These 
arrangements  merely  compovmd  the  en- 
croachment upon  local  authority,  and 


the  opportunities  for  abuse,  arrogance, 
and  muddled  policymaking.  What  is 
needed  is  not  a  poUtical  review  of  the 
governing  authority's  decisions,  but  stat- 
utory guideimes  for  him  to  foUow. 

In  order  that  my  purpose  in  oppoctag 
this  legislation  will  not  be  misunderstood, 
may  I  state  that  I  strongly  support  a 
system  of  national  planmng  sensitive  to 
the  considerations  contemplated  by  the 
legislation.  I  am  happy  to  report  that,  ac- 
cording to  my  imderstanding.  my  own 
State  of  Georgia  has  the  most  advanced 
system  of  State  and  local  plannUig  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Georgia  is  more  wide- 
ly covered  by  area  plannUig  and  develop-  I 
ment  commissions  than  Is  any  other 
Stete  and  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  who 
is  a  former  president  of  the  State  plan- 
ning   association,    has    implemented   a 
State  planning  department  which  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  country.  These  State 
and  local  agencies  are  operatUag  m  near 
nerf  ect  harmony  with  the  many  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  plannUig  and 
conservaUon.  In  our  State,  we  have  an 
intensive  program  of  environmental  ^o- 
tection.  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other 
State  which  exceeds  Geor^a  in  the  num- 
ber and  Unportance  of  our  "areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern."  We  have  an 
abundance  of  clean  air,  open  space,  pro- 
tected water  and  wildlife  resources,  as 
weU  ajs  an  enormous  potential  for  com- 
mercial, industrial,  recreational  and  en- 
vironmental development.  All  of  this  la 
the  heritage  of  Georgia's  people  whkh 
we  are  willing  to  share  with  others.  We 
are  willing  to  accept  Federal  assistance 
in  developing  these  resources,  and.  no 
doubt  to  accept  Federal  guideUnes  and 
standards  so  long  as  we  are  made  awwe 
of  them  in  advance.  However,  with  an 
due  respect,  we  are  far  enough  down  me 
road  in  this  area  that  our  people  are  not 
interested  in  Federal  bureaucratic  med- 
Slng    at  least  untU  that  bureaucracy 
rec^nizes  our  achievements  and  goals, 
and  catches  up  with  us  In  terms  of 
Implementation.                             t3,^.>-,i 
I  would  be  Uacllned  to  support  Federal 
legislation  which  furnished  Federal  fl- 
iSndal  assistance  for  the  development 
of  State  and  local  planntog  agenda, 
with  standards  and  K^d^mi^  ,^,f^ 
mechanics  to  be  employed.  In  this  same 
connection.  I  would  support  the  crea. 
tion  of  a  Federal  agency  with  authority 
to  designate  areas  of  national  environ- 
mental concern,  areas  of  region^  de- 
velopmental concern,  and  to  Promulgate 
national   guidelines  and  standards  fw 
the  development  of  such  areas  a£  well  as 
for  the  development  of  "large  scale  sub- 
divisions," "land  use  of  regional  benefit, 
and  major  governmental  and  commercial 

^e  experience  and  product  of  such  M 
agency    working   in   cooperation    wltn 
^te  ^d  local  planning  and  develop- 
ment    agencies,    would    sure^    ^^^V^ 
many  of  the  beneficial  objectives  which 
the  present  legislation  seeks  to  achieve. 
And  ultUnately.  the  product  of  this  agen- 
cy   and  its  experience,  might  result  in 
giideUnes  and  regulations  which  could 
be  made  mandatory  by  Federal  law.  How- 
ever I  am  alarmed  by  legislation  which 
would  both  create  such  an  extensive 
bureaucracy,   and  also  empower   it  to 


dBvdop     guidelines     and     regulations 
through  on-the-job  training. 
Mr.  President,  as  an  exprecslon  of  «m- 

ccm  for  our  national  shortcomings  In  the 
area  of  local,  regional,  and  national  plan- 
ning and  of  alarm  over  the  misuse  and 
abuse  which  we  have  inflicted  upon  our 
natural  and  environmental  heritage.  I 
would  support  this  bill.  But  as  an  Ill- 
considered  proposal  to  be  enacted  \n  the 

law,  I  must  oppose  It.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendmait  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tlOTi  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that   the    Senator    from    Nevada    (Mr. 
Cannon  t,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravki.),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McQovern)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana   (Mr.   Metcald.  the  Senator 
from   Utah    (Mr.   Moss),    the   Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbll)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Httghks).  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stbnnis) 
are  ahsent  cm  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  presoit 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cankon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island   (Mr.  Pell)    would  each 

vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Brock)  .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Booos).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towbr)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  and  Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatih)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roih)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow«).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Soiator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — ^yeaa  60, 

nays  18,  as  follows: 

[No.  4M  Leg.] 
YKAa— 60 


Aiken 

Pulbright 

Morndale 

Anderson 

Orlflln 

Montoya 

Bayh 

ourroy 

Netoon 

BeeOl 

Hansen 

Pac^wood 

Beocxett 

Hart 

Panore 

BenXaen 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hst&eld 

Percy 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Bandcdph 
Rlblooff 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Byrd.  Bobert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Sebweiker 

Caae 

Inouye 

Soott 

Church 

Jackauci 

Smltb 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Staflord 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Ma^nuson 

Stevenson 

ChUee 

Mansfield 

SyoaingtoQ 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Tart 

Ocde 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Panziln 

Uclntyre 

WUlkuns 

Pan* 

MUler 

NAYS— 18 

Young 

AUen 

Ervln 

Sazbe 

Byrtl, 

QambreU 

Spong 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hanis 

TaJmadge 

(Jetton 

Jordan,  NO. 

ThurmocLd 

Eagleton 

LiOOg 

WeKAar 

Eastland 

Muskle 

Ed-wards 

Pro  ion  ire 

NOT  VOTDJO— 32 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Mnrnlt 

Baker 

Gravel 

PeU 

BeJlmoo 

Hughes 

Both 

Boggs 

Jarits 

Brock 

McOee 

Btennls 

Buckley 

McOovem 

Tower 

MetcaU 

Dominick 

Moes 

So  the  bill  (S.  632)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  833 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  ot  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land  tJae  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1972". 

TITLB  I— FINDrNQS.  POLICY.  AND 

PUBPOSB 

TuntmoB 

Bmc.  101.  Ca)  The  Oongrees  hereby  finds 
that  there  la  a  national  interest  in  a  mow 
efficient  system  of  land  use  planning  and  de- 
cisionmaking and  that  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Nation's  population,  ex- 
panding urban  development,  proliferating 
transportation  systems,  large-scale  indus- 
trial and  economic  growth,  conflicts  In  pat- 
terns of  land  use,  fragmentation  of  gfovem- 
mental  entitles  exercising  land  uae  planning 
powers,  and  the  increased  slsse,  scale,  and  Im- 
pact of  private  actions,  have  created  a  situa- 
tion In  which  land  xiee  management  deci- 
sions of  wide  public  concern  often  are  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  expediency,  tradition, 
short-term  economic  considerations,  and 
other  factors  which  too  frequently  are  un- 
related or  contradictory  to  the  real  concerns 
of  a  sound  national  land  use  policy. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  task  of 
land  use  planning  and  management  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  lack  of  understanding 
of,  and  the  faUure  to  assess,  the  land  use  Im- 
pact of  Federal,  regional.  State,  and  local 
programs  suid  private  endeavors  which  do 
not  possess  or  are  not  subject  to  readily  dis- 
cernible land  management  goals  or  guide- 
lines: and  that  a  national  land  use  policy  ta 
needed  to  develop  a  national  awareness  of, 
and  abUlty  to  measure,  the  land  iise  Impacts 
Inherent  in  most  public  and  private  programs 
and  activities. 

(c)  The  Congress  finds  that  adequate  data 
and  Information  on  land  use  and  systematic 
methods  of  coUectlon,  classification,  and 
utUlzatlon  thereof  are  either  lacking  or  not 
readUy  avaUable  to  public  and  private  land 
use  decisionmakers;  and  that  a  national  land 


use  poUcy  must  place  a  high  priority  on  the 
procurement  and  dissemination  of  useful 
land  use  data. 

(d)  The  Congzeaa  ilnda  that  a  faUtire  to 
conduct  competent  land  uas  planning  haa, 
on  occasion,  resulted  in  delay,  litigation,  and 
cancellatVon  of  proposed  dgnlfleant  develop- 
ment. Including,  but  not  UrnUwd  to.  facttltVia 
for  the  development,  generation,  and  trana- 
misalon  of  energy,  thereby  too  often  wasting 
human  and  eoonomlc  reaourcea.  creating  a 
threat  to  public  servtcea.  and  Invoking  dsct- 
slona  to  locate  activities  In  areas  of  least 
pubUc  and  political  teaistance,  but  without 
regard  to  sound  anvlronmental,  economic, 
and  social  lan4  uae  considerations. 

(e)  The  Oongrass  finds  that  many  Federal 
agencies  conduct  or  assist  activities  which 
have  a  substantial  impart  on  tbe  use  of  land, 
location  of  popular,loc  and  economlo  groiKii^ 
and  the  quaUty  of  tbis  envlrcmmfeot.  aa« 
which,  beeauae  of  the  lack  ot  a  oonslsteot 
land  use  pcdicy.  often  rwiUt  In  needless,  tuxo 
desirable,  aiul  costly  conAlcts  among  the 
Federal  agencies  and  aqaoog  Federal.  Stat*. 
and  local  governments,  thereby  subsidizing 
undesirable  and  oostly  paMerns  oA  develop- 
ment; and  that  a  concerted  effort  is  neoes. 
aazy  to  coordlnat*  existing  and  future  Fed- 
eral policies  and  prograns  and  public  and 
private  decision mfjclng  lA  acoordanee  with  a 
national  land  use  poUcy. 

(f)  The  Congrees  finds  that  while  the  pri- 
mary reaponalhlUty  and  constltiiitloDal  au- 
thority for  land  uae  planning  and  manage- 
ment Q^  non-Federal  lands  rests  with  Stats 
and  local  government,  the  a^anZMer  in  which 
this  re^xjslbUlty  is  exercised  hw  a  tremen- 
dous Influence  upon  the  utUlty,  the  value, 
and  the  future  of  the  puhUc  domain,  the  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  saaefaoees.  lakeahorea. 
recreation  and  wUdemaas  areas.  wUdlUc  .i»f- 
uges.  and  other  VtOtenX  lands;  and  thai  (he 
faUure  to  plan  or.  In  some  mses.  the  eKbt- 
ence  of  poor  or  inefiective  planning  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  poees  serious  problems 
of  broad  national  or  regional  oonoem  And 
often  results  In  Irreparable  damM«  to  cccn- 
monly  owned  aaee^s  of  great  national  Im- 
p>ortanca.  ^ 

(g)  The  Congress  finds  that,  because  the 
land  use  decisions  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  including  thoee  eonoemlng  ttke  Fed- 
eral lands,  often  have  a  stgnlflcant  impact 
upon  statewide  and  local  envlH>mneirtB  and 
patterns  at  Oevelopmect,  a  aatlODal  laait 
uae  policy  ought  to  take  into  ooaatdetwtloo 
the  needs  and  interests,  and  invtte  the 'pan- 
Uctpation  of,  State  and  local  govamtdeats 
and  members  of  the  public 

(h)  The  Congress  finds  tliat  FedeBal,  rs- 
glonal.  State  and  local  decistoas  and  pio- 
gr&ms  which  establish  or  influence  the  loca- 
tion of  land  uses  often  deiemlne  whether 
people  of  aU  income  levels  and  races  have  or 
are  denied  aecaaa  to  decent  shelter,  to  ade- 
quate enptaiyment.  and  to  quaUty  seboola, 
health  faculties,  police  and  fire  proteotton, 
mass  tranoportatlcm,  and  other  pntalte  serv- 
ices; and  that  such  decislone  and  programs 
should  seek  to  provide  the  msTlmuio  freedom 
and  opportunity,  consistent  with  sound  and 
equitable  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment  standards,  for  aU  citizens  to  Uve  and 
conduct  their  activities  in  locaUons  ot  con- 
venience and  personal  choice.  « 
DSCLjiaATiaai  or  POUKrr                   *" 

8»c.  loa.  (a)  To  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  to  provide  full  and  wise  application 
of  the  resources  of  ttie  Federal  Oovemment 
In  strengthening  the  environmental,  recre- 
ational, economic .  and  social  weU-belng  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Oon- 
gress  dedaree  that  it  U  a  contlniUng  r»- 
sponslblUty  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
consistent  with  the  responsibUlty  of  State 
and  local  government  for  land  use  ptanolng 
and  management,  to  undertake  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  a  national  land 
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UM  policy  which  ihiU  looorporat*  envlron- 
mmUl  ••thetlc,  economic,  socl*!.  uuX  other 
M>proprt»te  f»ctor».  Such  policy  •hall  «erye 
M\k  irulde  fc»  n»«on»l  decWonmmklng  In 
Fkdena  md  federmlly  »a«Ut«<l  progrmn»B 
which  h*ve  land  use  Impacts  and  In  pro- 
gnma  which  affect  the  pattern  of  taes  on 
ti^e  Federal  landB.  and  thaU  provide  a  frame- 
work for  the  development  of  State  and  local 
land  uae  poUdee. 

(b)  The  CongreM  further  declares  that  » 
Is  the  national  jwllcy  to — 

(1)  favor  pattern*  of  land  use  planning, 
managwment,  and  development  which  are  to 
tcoord  with  sound  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  values  and  which  encourage  the 
wlM  and  balanced  use  of  the  Nation's  land 
r«sou7C«a:  ,     ^     ^      ,  _ 

(a)  aMlst  State  govemmenta  to  develop 
and  Unplement  Und  use  programs  for  non- 
Federal  lands  which  wlU  Incorporate  environ- 
mental, eethetlc,  economic,  social,  and  other 
appropriate  factors,  and  to  develop  a  frame- 
work for  the  formulation,  coordtoatlon,  and 
ImplemenUtlon  of  State  and  local  land  xise 
policies; 

(3)  assist  the  SUte  and  local  governments 
to  improve  upon  their  present  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management  efforts  with  respect 
to  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern, 
key  faculties,  development  and  land  tise  of 
regional  beneflu,  and  large  scale  develop- 
ment; 

(4)  facilitate  tacreaaed  coordination  to  the 
admtolstratlon  of  Federal  programs  and  to 
the  planning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  adjacent  non -Federal  lands  so  as 
to  encourage  sound  land  use  planning  and 
management;  and 

(5)  promote  the  development  of  systemaMc 
methods  for  the  exchange  of  land  use.  en- 
vironmental.  economic,  and  social  data  and 
Information  among  all  levels  of  government. 

(o)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  to- 
telllgent  land  vise  planning  and  management 
can  and  should  be  a  stoifularly  Important 
prooeas  for  preserving  and  enhancing  the  en- 
vironment, encouraging  beneficial  economic 
development,  and  matatatolng  conditions 
ci4)able  of  Improving  the  quality  of  life, 
roapoax 
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Sac.  108.  It  is  the  purpoae  of  this  Act — 

(a)  to  establish  a  national  policy  to  en- 
eouraga  ^«^  aaalat  the  several  States  to  more 
effeotlvaly  exercise  their  constitutional  re- 
sponslbUltlas  for  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  ttaair  land  bass  through  the  dsvelop- 
ment  and  implementatton  of  State  land  use 
programs  designed  to  achieve  economically 
^■wtA  snvlronmantally  sound  vises  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  rssouroas; 

(b)  iwtabllah  a  grant-to-aid  program  to 
MSlst  Stat*  and  local  governments  and  agen- 
cies to  hire  and  trato  the  peraonnel,  and  es- 
tablish the  procedures,  ososssary  to  develop 
sad  Implement  State  land  use  programs; 

(c)  Mtabllah  reasonable  and  flexible  Fed- 
eral requirements  to  give  todlvidvud  States 
guidance  to,  and  to  condition  the  distribu- 
tion of  cartato  Federal  funds  on,  the  estab- 
lishment and  Implementation  of  adeqviate 
Stata  land  use  programs; 

(d)  establish  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interim  to 
admtotater  the  grant-in-aid  program,  to  re- 
view statewide  land  use  processes  and  State 
land  use  programs  for  conformity  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  to  assist  the  coor- 
dtoatlon of  activities  of  Federal  agencies  with 
State  land  use  programs; 

(e)  develop  and  w^tnt^tn  s  national  policy 
with  respact  to  federally  conducted  and  f ed- 
sraUy  assisted  projects  having  land  use  Im- 
plications: and 

(f)  ooocdlnate  planning  and  management 
of  VMeral  lands  and  planning  and  manage- 
ment ol  adjacent  non-Federal  lands. 


TITLB  n— ADMIN18TRATION  OF  LAND 
U8K  POUCY 
omc*  or  LAND  o8«  poucT  ABUiirarRAnov 
Sec  301.  (a)  There  1*  hereby  established  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  jMttoe 
of  Land  Use  Policy  Admtolstratlon  (hereto- 
after  referred  to  as  the  "Offlce") . 

(bl  The  Offlce  shall  have  a  Director  who 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  S«^te 
and  shaU  be  compensated  at  t^e  rate  provld^ 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Bates  {»  UJ5.C.  5316) .  and  such  other  officers 
and  employe-,  as  may  be  required.  The  Direc- 
tor Bh^  have  such  duties  and  responslbUl- 
tles  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereto- 
after  referred   to  as  the  "Secretary  )    may 

*^a'a02.  The  Secretary,  acttog  through  the 

Offlce,  shall —  .       ,  »»,« 

(a)    mi>«"tjnn  a  conttoulng  study  of  the 

land  resources  of  the  United  States  and  their 

""Tb)  cooperate  with  the  States  to  the  devel- 
opment of  standard  methods  and  classifica- 
tions for  the  collection  of  land  use  data  and 
to  the  establishment  of  effective  procedures 
for  the  exchange  and  dlssemtoatlon  of  land 

use  data;  _   .  ,  .  __  ^ 

(c)  develop  and  maintain  a  Federal  Land 
Use  Information  and  Data  Center,  with  such 
regional  branches  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate,  which  has  on  file— 

(1)  plans  for  federaUy  initiated  and  fed- 
erally assisted  acUvltlee  which  directly  and 
significantly  affect  or  have  an  impact  upon 
land  use  patterns; 

(3)  to  the  extent  practicable  »^d  •?' 
proprUte,  the  plans  and  programs  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  enter- 
prises which  have  more  than  local  signif- 
icance for  land  use  planning  and  manage- 

°**(3)'  sUtlstlcal  daU  and  information  on 
pMt.  present,  and  project*!  land  use  pat- 
terns which  are  of  more  than  local  sig- 
nificance; . 

(4)  studies  pertaining  to  techniques  and 
methods  for  the  procurement,  analysis,  and 
evaluation  of  data  and  information  relattog 
to  land  use  planning  and  management;  and 

(6)  such  other  Information  pertaining  to 
land  use  planntog  and  management  as  the 
Director  deems  appropriate; 

(d)  T«^*^«  the  Information  matotalned  at 
the  DaU  Center  available  to  Federal,  re- 
gional State,  and  local  agencies  conducting 
or  concerned  with  land  use  planning  and 
management  and  to  the  public;  ^^ 

(e)  consult  with  other  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  responsible  for  the  admto- 
Utratlon  of  Federal  land  use  planning 
assistance  programs  to  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  eligible  agencies  In  order 
to  coordinate  such  programs; 

(f)  administer  the  grant-to-aid  program 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(g)  provide  administrative  support  for  the 
National  Advisory  Board  on  Land  Use  Policy 
established  under  section  203  of  this  Act. 


NATIONAL  ADVlaOST  BOABD  ON  LAND  UBX  POLICT 

Sac  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Land  Use  Policy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of: 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Land  Use 
Policy  Administration  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Director")  who  shaU  serve  as 
Chairman: 

(3)  representatives  of  the  Departments  or 
Agriculture;  Commerce;  Defense;  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  and  Transportation;  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  appototed  by 
the  respsctlve  heads  thereof; 


(3)  obaervers  from  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  Offlce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  appototed  by  the  respective 
heads  thereof;  and 

(4)  representatives  of  such  other  Federal 
agencies,  appototed  by  the  respective  heads 
thereof,  as  the  Secretary  may  request  to 
participate  when  matters  affecting  their 
responslbllltlee  are  under  oooslderatlon. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  meet  regularly  at  such 
times  as  the  Chairman  may  direct  and 
ShaU— 

(1)  provide  the  Secretary  with  Informa- 
tion and  advice  concerning  the  relationship 
of  policies,  programs,  and  activities  estab- 
lished or  performed  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
the  programs  of  the  agencies  represented 
on  the  Board; 

(2)  render  advice,  pursuant  to  section  602. 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Executive  Offlce  of 
the  President  concerning  proposed  guids- 
llnee,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  at  this  Act; 

(3)  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  agencies 
represented  on  the  Board  In  the  coortllna- 
tlon  of  the  review  of  statewide  land  use 
planning  processes  and  State  land  use  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  provide  advice  on  such  land  use  policy 
matters  as  the  Secretary  may  refer  to  the 
Board  for  Its  consideration;   and 

(5)  provide  reports  to  the  Secretary  on 
land  vise  policy  matters  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  by  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  through  their  respective  represent- 
atlvee  on  the  Board. 

(d)  Each  agency  repreeentatlve  on  the 
Boctfd  shall  have  a  career  position  withto  his 
agency  of  not  lower  than  GS-16  and  shall 
not  be  assigned  any  duties  which  are  un- 
r»lated  to  the  admtolstratlon  of  land  use 
planning  and  policy,  except  tempcaary  house- 
keeping or  training  dutlee.  Each  representa- 
tive ShaU— 

(1)  represent  his  agency  on  the  Board; 

(2)  assist  to  the  coordination  and  prepa- 
ration withto  hi*  agency  of  comments  on 
(1)  gtildellnes,  rules,  and  regulations  pro- 
posed for  promulgation  pursuant  to  section 
602,  and  (U)  statewide  land  use  planning 
processes  and  State  land  use  programs  re- 
viewed pursuant  to  title  Ht  of  this  Act; 

(3)  assist  in  the  dlssemtoatlon  of  policy 
Information  and  to  the  ImplemenUtlon 
withto  his  agency  of  policies  and  procedures 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  dutlee  regarding 
the  administration  of  land  use  planning  and 
policy  as  the  head  of  his  agency  may  direct. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  have  as  advisory  mem- 
bers two  representatives  each  from  SUte 
governments  and  local  governments,  and 
one  represenUtlve  each  from  regional  toter- 
sUte  and  totrasUte  entitles  which  have 
land  use  planning  and  management  respon- 
sibilities. Such  advisory  members  shall  be 
selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  and 
shall  each  serve  for  a  two-year  period. 

INTERSTATE  COORDINATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Stat«s  are  authorized  to 
coordtoate  land  use  planning  and  programs 
with  appropriate  Interstate  entitles,  and  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  such  States  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  therefore:  Provided, 
however.  That  an  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation in  the  coordination  process  by  Federal 
and  local  governments  and  agencies  as  well 
as  members  of  the  public  engaped  In  activ- 
ities which  affect  or  are  aTected  by  State 
land  use  planning  and  programs  Is  assured: 
And  provided  further.  That  nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
allotment  cf  funds  as  provided  In  section 
507  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress  by 
the  adoption  of  an  appropriate  Act.  Congress 


kxabv  authorises  BUtes  possessing  coherent 
JfSIphlc.  wivlroomental.  demographic,  or 
jSSite  characteristics  wWohwouMl  serve 
Srt«oMble  bases  upon  whleii  to  coo«UnaU 
jBidusTplanntog  and  programs  to  tat«- 
!Sto  areas  to  negotUU  tatersUte  comp^ 
Sr  the  purpose  of  such  coordination,  with 
jSch  terms  and  conditions  -  ^th^*  T^ 
„MU»nable  and  ftPP«>prlaU :  ProtHded,  fcoi»- 
^n^  That  such  oomp^sU  shaU  provide  for 
iTcipportunlty  for  participation  to  the  co- 
^SSlon  process  by  Federa^  and  loc^ 
S^^ents  and  agencies  as  weU  as  members 
^^e  public  engaged  to  activities  which 
Srect  or  are  affected  by  land  use  Pl»nf^ 
S^iograms:  And  provided  f^her.  That 
nothtog  to  this  subsection  shaU  be  construed 
to  affect  the  aUotment  of  funds  as  provided 
to  section  607  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
Mvemmental  Kelations  shaU  conduct  a  re- 
^w  at  federaUy  eeUbllshed  at  authorliied 
intersUU  agencies,  tocludtog,  but  not  Um- 
ttsd  to  river  basto  commissions,  regional 
development  agencies,  and  tatersUte  com- 
pact commissions,  for  the  purpoae  of  co- 
cffdinatlng  land  use  planning  and  programs  in 
tatersUte  areas.  The  Advisory  Commission  on 
IntergovemmenUl  Relations  shaU  rep<M^  to 
tbe  Congress  the  resulU  of  his  review  con- 
ducted under  this  subeectlon  not  laUr  than 
two  years  after  the  daU  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  in— PROOBAM  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  STATES 
Sxc.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorised 
to  r"^>"  aixnual  granU  to  each  8UU  to  as- 
jist  each  SUU  to  developing  and  sdmlnls- 
terlng  a  SUU  land  use  program  meeting  the 
requlremenU  set  forth  to  this  title. 

(b)  Prior  to  miticing  the  first  grant  to  each 
SUU  during  the  three  compleU  fiscal  year 
period  foUowlng  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shaU  be  satisfied  that  such 
grant  wlU  be  used  to  a  manner  to  meet  sat- 
UfactorUy  the  reqvilremenU  for  a  sUUwlde 
land  use  planning  process  set  forth  to  sec- 
tion 302.  Prior  to  making  any  further  granU 
during  such  period,  the  Secretary  shaU  be 
satisfied  that  the  SUU  Is  adequately  and 
expeditiously  proceedtog  to  meet  the  re- 
qulremenU of  section  302. 

(c)  Prior  to  making  any  further  granU 
afUr  the  three  compleU  fiscal  year  period 
foUowtog  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
before  the  end  of  the  five  compleU  fiscal 
year  period  foUowtog  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  be  satisfied  that  the 
SUte  has  met  and  conttoues  to  meet  the 
requlremenU  of  secUon  302  and  Is  adeqviate- 
ly  and  expeditiously  proceeding  to  develop  a 
SUte  land  use  program  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sections  303  and  304. 

(d)  Prior  to  making  any  further  granU 
after  the  five  compleU  fiscal  year  period  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  satisfied  that  the  SUU  has  met 
and  conttoues  to  meet  the  requlremenU  of 
sections  303  and  304. 

(e)  SUtee  receiving  grante  pursuant  to 
this  Act  dvirlng  the  five  compleU  fiscal  year 
period  foUowlng  enactment  of  this  Act  shaU 
submit,  not  later  than  one  year  afUr  the  daU 
cf  award  of  each  grant,  a  report  on  work 
completed  and  scheduled  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  SUU  land  use  program  to  the 
Secretary  for  deUrmlnatlon  of  SUU  eUglbll- 
Ity  or  InellglblUty  for  granU  pursuant  to 
this  Act  to  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  to  section  305.  For  grante  made  after 
such  period,  the  SUU  shaU  submit  lU  SUU 
land  xise  program  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  daU  of  each  award  to  the  Secretary 
for  deUrmlnatlon  of  SUU  eliglbUlty  or  to- 
ellglblllty  for  granU  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
accordance  with  the  procedures  provided  to 
section  306:  Prorlded,  That  If  no  grant  Is  re- 
quested by  or  active  In  any  SUU  afUr  five 
fiscal  years  from  the  daU  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  SUU  shaU  submit  lU  land 


\mb  program  wltMn  ninety  days  tbereafter  to 
the  Secretary  for  detwrmlnattom  of  SUU 
eliglbUlty  or  toellglbiUty  for  granU  pursuant 
to  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the  pioeedurss 
provided  to  section  306:  And  ftrooidad  fvr- 
ther,  That,  should  no  grant  be  requested  by 
or  active  to  any  SUU  during  any  two  oom- 
pleU  fiscal  year  period  attar  five  fiscal  years 
from  the  daU  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
SUU  ShaU  submit  lU  land  tiae  program 
withto  ninety  days  from  oompletlon  of  such 
period  to  the  Secretary  for  determination  of 
SUU  eliglbUlty  or  toellgibUlty  for  granU 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  accordance  with  the 
procedures  provided  In  section  306. 

8TATXW1DS  LAND  UBS  PLANNINO  PaOCXSSXS 


Sxc.  302.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  conttoued 
SUU  grant  ellglblUty  after  the  three  com- 
pleU fiscal  year  period  foUowtog  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  have 
deUrmtoed  that  the  SUU  has  developed  an 
adequaU  statewide  land  use  planning  proc- 
ess,  which   process   shaU   toclude — 

(1)  the  preparation  and  conttoulng  revi- 
sion of  a  sUUwWe  toventory  of  the  SUU's 
land  and  natural  resources; 

(2)  the  compilation  and  conttoulng  re- 
vision of  daU,  on  a  sUUwlde  basis,  related 
to  population  densities  and  trends,  economic 
characUrlstlca  and  projections,  environmen- 
tal conditions  and  trends,  and  directions  and 
exUnt  of  urban  and  rural  growth; 

(3)  projections  of  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  land  needed  and  sulUble  for  recrea- 
tion and  esthetic  appreciation;  conservation 
and  preservation  of  natural  reeources;  agrl- 
culture,  mtoeral  development,  and  forestry; 
todustry  and  commerce,  Inclodlng  the  devel- 
opment, generation,  and  transnUssioci  of 
energy:  transporUtlon:  urban  development, 
tacludlng  the  revltallaatlon  of  existing  oocn- 
munltles,  the  development  of  new  towzis, 
and  the  economic  diversification  of  existing 
communities  which  posse sn  a  narrow  eco- 
nomic base;  niral  development,  taking  into 
consideration  future  demands  for  and  limiU- 
tlons  upon  products  of  the  land;  and  health, 
educational,  and  other  SUU  and  local  gov- 
ernmental services; 

(4)  the  preparation  and  conttoulng  revi- 
sion of  an  toventory  of  environmental,  geo- 
logical, and  physical  conditions  (including 
soU  types)  which  tnfluenoe  the  destrablUty 
of  various  types  of  land  use; 

(6)  the  preparation  and  conttoulng  re- 
vision of  an  toventory  of  SUU,  local  govern- 
ment, and  prlvaU  needs  and  requlremenU 
concerning  Federal  lands  withto  the  SUU; 

(«)  the  preparation  and  conttoulng  revi- 
sion of  an  Inventory  of  governmental  orga- 
nisation and  financial  resources  available  for 
land  use  planning  and  management  withto 
the  SUU  and  of  SUU  and  local  programs 
and  activities  which  have  a  land  use  impact 
of  more  than  local  concern; 

(7)  the  esUbllahment  of  a  method  for 
Identlfytog  large-scale  development  and 
development  and  laiid  vise  of  regional  bene- 
fit; 

(8)  the  esUbllshment  of  a  method  for  to- 
ventorylng  and  designating  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  and  areas  which  are, 
or  may  be,  impacted  by  key  faculties; 

(8)  tiie  provision,  where  approprlaU,  of 
technical  assUtance  for,  and  training  pro- 
grams for  SUU  and  local  agency  perscmnel 
concerned  with,  the  development  and  Im- 
plemenUtlon of  SUU  and  local  land  use  pro- 
grams; 

(10)  the  esUbllshment  of  arrangemenU 
for  the  exchange  of  land  use  planning  to- 
f  ormatlon  and  daU  among  SUU  agencies  and 
local  govemmenU,  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. *rnftng  the  several  SUtee  and  toter- 
sUU  agencies,  and  with  members  of  the  pub- 
lic; 

(11)  the  esUbllshment  of  a  method  for 
coordinating  aU  SUU  and  local  agency  pro- 
grams and  services  which  slgnlflcaatiy  affect 
land  vise; 


(12)  tbe  conducting  at  public  hearings, 
preparatloo  of  reporU.  and  soliciting  of  oom- 
nksnU  on  reports  concerning  tbe  sUtewlde 
lyjMi  use  planning  process  or  aspecu  thereof: 

(13)  the  provision,  and  oonttouattoo 
thereof,  of  c^portunltles  for  perUdpatloii  by 
tbe  public  and  tbe  approprUU  nfltrlals  or  rep- 
reasdUtlves  of  local  govemmenU  to  tbe 
planning  process  and  in  the  formulation  of 
guidelines,  rules,  and  regulatlcms  for  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  the  planning  process;  and 

(14)  the  consldcoatlon  of  tbe  totetstaU 
aspecU  of  land  use  Issues  which  tovolve  two 
or  more  SUtes. 

(b)  In  the  determination  of  an  adequaU 
sUUwlde  land  use  process,  the  Secretary 
ShaU  confirm  that  the  SUU  has  an  ellgibU 
8UU  land  use  planning  agency  ecUbUsbed 
by  tbe  Oovemor  of  such  SUU  or  by  law, 
which  agency  staaD — 

(1)  have  primary  authority  and  req>on- 
slblllty  for  the  development  and  admlnlstra- 
t^Mi  of  a  SUU  land  use  program  provtded 
for  to  sections  808  and  804; 

(2)  have  a  compeunt  and  adaquaU  toter- 
dlsclt>linary  profssslonal  and  techntnal  staff 
and.  whenever  ^proprlaU,  tbe  servloss  of 
q;>eclal  oonsvUtanU; 

(8)  give  priority  to  the  development  of  an 
adequaU  data  base  for  a  staUwlda  land  vise 
planntog  process  using  daU  available  from 
■Titinj  sources  whoever  feasible; 

(4)  coordlnaU  lu  activities  with  the  plan- 
ning activities  of  aU  SUU  ageodas  under- 
taking federaUy  financed  or  swistod  plan- 
ntog programs  insofar  as  such  programs  re- 
UU  to  land  use;  the  regulatory  actlvltlas  of 
aU  SUU  sienclss  enforcing  air,  water,  nolsa, 
or  other  pt^ution  staodaida;  aU  other  rele- 
vant planning  activities  of  BUU  agencies; 
flood  plato  soning  plans  tupfprovtA  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the  nood 
Control  Act  of  1960,  as  amended;  the  plan- 
ntog activities  of  areawlde  agencies  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  regulations  establlsbed 
under  section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  MetropoUtan  Development  Act  of  IBM 
(80  SUt.  1266.  1263-8),  as  amended;  tbe 
planning  actlvltlas  of  local  govemmenU:  and 
the  planning  activities  of  Federal  ageaelfls; 

(6)  have  authority  to  conduct  public  bear- 
toga,  with  adequaU  public  notice,  aUowlng 
f  uU  public  participation  to  the  development 
of  the  BUU  land  uas  program: 

(6)  have  authority  to  make  avallabU  tq 
the  public  prompUy  upon  request  land  use 
daU  and  Information,  studies,  reports,  and 
records  of  bearlnga;  and 

(7)  be  advised  by  an  advisory  oouncU 
which  shall  be  composed  of  chief  elected 
f>(n<'i«.i«  of  local  governmenU  to  urban  and 
nonurban  areas.  The  Governor  shall  appotot 
a  chairman  from  """"g  the  members.  ITte 
term  of  service  of  each  member  shaU  be  two 
years.  Tbe  advisory  councU  shaU,  among 
other  things,  oommsnt  on  aU  SUU  gulde- 
Itoea,  rules,  and  reguUtlons  to  be  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act,  partlclpaU  to  the 
development  of  the  sUUwlde  land  use  proc- 
ess and  SUU  land  use  program  and  make 
formal  commenU  on  annual  reporU  which 
the  agency  shaU  prepare  and  submit  to  It, 
which  reporU  shaU  deUU  aU  activities  with- 
to the  SUU  conducted  by  the  SUU  govern- 
ment and  local  governmenU  pvirsviant  to  or 
to  conformity  with  this  Act. 


STATE     tAND     USE    PBOOaAMS 

Sxc.  303.  As  a  condition  of  conttoued  SUU 
grant  ellglbllty  after  the  flve  compleU  fiscal 
year  period  foUowlng  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shaU  have  determined 
that  the  SUU  has  developed  an  adequaU 
SUU  land  use  program,  which  shaU  to- 
clude— 

(a)  an  adequaU  staUwlde  land  use  plan- 
ning process  as  provided  for  to  section  302 
of  this  Act;  and 

(b)(1)    methods  of  ImplemenUtlon  for— 

(A)  assuring  that  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  land  to  areas  of  critical  environ- 
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m«nt»l  concern  wKhln  tbe  State  U  not  In- 
con«Ut«nt  vrtth  the  State  Und  use  program; 
(B)  aaourlng  that  the  uae  of  land  In  areas 
within  the  State  which  are  or  may  be  ixn- 
paoted  by  key  racUltlea  Including  the  site 
locatlMi  and  the  location  of  major  Improre- 
inent  and  major  acce«  features  of  key  facu- 
lties to  not  inconsUtent  with  the  State  land 
use  program; 

(C>  assuring  that  any  large-scale  subdi- 
visions and  other  proposed  large-scale  de- 
velopment within  the  State  of  more  than 
local  slgnlfloanoe  in  lU  impact  upon  en- 
vironment is  not  inconstotent  with  the  State 
land  use  program; 

(D)  assuring  that  any  somrce  of  air.  water, 
notes  or  other  poUutlon  In  the  areas  or 
from'  the  uses  or  activities  listed  In  thto 
clause  ( 1 )  shall  not  be  located  where  it  would 
result  in  a  violation  of  any  applicable  air. 
water,  noise,  or  other  pollution  standard  or 
implementatloa  plan; 

(K)  perlodlcaUy  revising  and  updating 
the  State  land  uae  program  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions; 

(F)  assuring  dissemination  of  Information 
to  appropriate  officials  or  representatives  ol 
local  governments  and  members  of  the  pub- 
lic and  their  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  and  subsequent  revtolona  In  the  State 
land  use  program  and  In  the  formulation 
of  State  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  the  development  and  administration  of 
the  program;  and 

"(O)  conducting  a  coordinated  manage- 
ment program  for  the  Und  and  water  r^ 
sources  of  any  coastal  Bone  within  the  State 
in  accordance  with  exlsttog  or  then  appli- 
cable Federal  or  State  law. 

(2)  (A)  Selection  of  methods  of  Imple- 
mentation of  clause  (1)  of  this  subeectlon 
(b)  Shan  be  made  so  a>  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  land  uae  controls  by  local 
governments. 

(B)  The  methods  of  Implementation  of 
cUuse  (1)  of  this  subsection  (b)  shall  In- 
clude either  one  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
frtlowlng  general  technlqxiea — 

(1)  Implementation  by  local  governments 
pursuant  to  criteria  and  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  such  implementation  to 
be  subject  to  State  admlnlstraUve  review 
with  State  atithortty  to  dlsappnwe  such  Im- 
plementation wherever  It  falls  to  meet  such 
criteria  and  guldellnee;  and 

( U)  direct  State  lazkd  uae  phuuUng  and  reg- 
ulation. ^  ^,         _ 

(C)  Any  method  of  Implementation  em- 
ployed by  the  State  shall  Include,  where 
neceesary.  the  State's  authority  to  prohibit, 
under  State  poUoe  powers,  the  vise  of  land 
within  areas  which,  under  the  State  land 
use  program,  have  been  Identified  as  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern  or  designated 
for  key  facilities,  development  and  land  use 
of  regional  benefit,  large-scale  development, 
or  large-scale  subdivisions,  which  use  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  requirements  of  the  State 
land  use  program  as  they  pertain  to  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern,  key  facilities, 
development  and  land  use  of  regional  benefit, 
large-scale  development,  and  large-scale  sub- 
divisions. 

(D)  Any  method  of  Implementation  em- 
ployed by  the  State  shall  Include  an  ad- 
ministrative appeal  procedure  for  the  res- 
olution of,  among  other  matters,  conflicts 
over  any  decision  or  action  of  a  local  govern- 
ment for  any  area  or  use  under  the  State  land 
use  program  and  over  any  decision  or  action 
by  the  Qovemment  or  State  land  uae  plan- 
ning agency  In  the  development  of,  or  pvir- 
sviant  to,  the  State  land  use  program.  Such 
procedure  shall  include  representation  on 
the  appeals  body  of,  among  others,  the  ag- 
grieved party  of  Interest  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment or  the  State  government  respon- 
sible for  the  decision  or  action  which  la  the 
subject  of  the  appeal. 


(B)  Any  person  having  a  legal  Interest  In 
land,  of  which  the  State  has  prohibited  or 
restricted  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  there- 
of, may  peUtlon  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  determine  whether  the  prohibition 
diminishes  the  use  of  the  property  so  as  to 
require  compensation  for  the  loas  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  awarded 
therefor. 

Sac.  304.  As  a  further  condition  of  con- 
tinued State  grant  ellglbUlty  after  the  five 
complete  fiscal  year  period  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shaU  re- 
view the  State  land  use  program  and  deter- 
mine that — 

(a)  In  dfalgnatlng  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  the  Slate  has  not  excluded 
any  substantial  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  which  are  of  major  national 
significance  and  reqiUre  special  planning 
and  management:  Provided,  That,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  any  State,  the 
Secretary  ahaU  submit  to  any  such  State  a 
description  of  all  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  within  such  State  which  he 
considers  to  be  of  national  significance  pur- 
suant to  thto  subsection  (a)  no  Uter  than 
three  fiscal  years  from  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  II  a  request  is  made  by  a  Ocv- 
emor  to  the  Secretary  for  a  description  of 
such  areas  after  such  three-year  period,  the 
Secretary  shaU  have  sixty  days  to  comply 
with  such  request. 

(b)  the  State  la  demonstrating  good  faith 
efforts  to  Implement,  and.  In  the  case  of  suc- 
cessive granu,  the  State  is  continuing  to 
demonstrate  good  faith  efforts  to  Implement, 
the  purpoaee.  policies,  and  requirements  of 
Its  land  use  program.  For  the  purpoees  of 
this  subaecUon,  the  Inability  of  a  State  to 
take  any  State  action  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  Implement  the  State  land  use  program, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  and  which  to  enjoined 
by  the  issuance  of  an  Injunction  by  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  shall  not  be 
construed  as  failure  by  the  State  to  demon- 
strate good  faith  efforts  to  implement  the 
purposes,  policies,  and  requirements  of  Its 
land  use  program; 

(c)  State  laws.  reguUtlona.  and  criteria 
affecting  the  State  land  uae  program  and  the 
areas  and  uses  and  activities  over  which  the 
State  exerclsee  authority  as  required  In  sec- 
tion 303  are  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  thto  title: 

(d)  the  State  land  use  program  has  been 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Ckjvemor; 

(e)  the  State  has  coordinated  Its  land  use 
program  with  the  planning  activities  and 
programs  of  Its  State  agencies,  the  Federal 
Oovenmient,  and  local  governments  as  pro- 
vided for  in  thto  tlUe.  and  With  the  plaimlng 
processes  and  land  use  pjograms  of  other 
States  and  local  governments  therein  with 
respect  to  lands  and  waters  in  interstate 
areas:  and  provided  for  the  participation  of. 
and  dissemination  of  Information  to,  appro- 
priate ofllclals  or  representatives  of  local  gov- 
eriunents  and  members  of  the  public  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  title:  and 

(f)  the  State  utilizes,  for  the  purpose  of 
fumtohlng  advice  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  whether  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  projects  are  conalstent  with  the 
State  land  use  program,  procedures  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  a04  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1265,  1262),  as 
amended,  and  title  IV  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
1098.  1103),  and  Is  participating  on  Its  own 
behalf  tn  the  programs  provided  for  pursuant 
to  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  690, 640) .  as  amended. 

FEDXaAL  aSVIXW  AND  DETIKMINATION  Or 
CaAKT  ELIGIBnXTY 


S«c.  306.  (a)  Diurtng  the  five  complete  fis- 
cal year  period  following  the  enactment  of 


thto  Act,  the  Secretary,  balote  making  a 
giant  pursTiant  to  thto  Act,  ahall  ooaauU 
with  the  beads  of  all  Federal  acenclea  listed 
In  subsection  (d)  of  thto  section  and  of  al) 
other  Federal  agencies  which  ccnduot  or  par- 
ticipate In  oonstruction.  development,  assist- 
ance, or  regulatory  programs  significantly 
affecting  land  use  tn  the  State,  and  with  the 
Natk>nal  Advisory  Board  on  liand  Use  Policy 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  c€  section  208 
of  thto  Act,  and  ahall  oonsidier  their  views  and 
recommendations. 

(b)    After    the    five    complete    fiscal    year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  thto  Act— 
(1)   the  Secretary,  before  making  a  State 
land   use  program  grant  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  shall  submit  the  State  land  uae  program 
of   such  State  to   the   heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  Itoted  in  subsection  (d)  of  thto  sec- 
tion and  of  all  other  Federal  agencies  which 
conduct  or  participate  In  construction,  de- 
velopment, assistance,  or  regulatory  programs 
significantly  affecting  land  use  In  the  State, 
and  Co  the  National  Advtoory  Board  on  Land 
Use    Policy    pursuant    to   sufasctlon    (c)    otf 
section  203  of  thto  Act.  The  Secretary  shaU 
take   into   consideraUon   the   views   of  eacb 
agency   head  which  are  submitted  to  him 
by  such  agency  head  no  later  than  thirty 
days  after  submission  of  the  Btate  land  use 
program  to  such  agency  head  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and 

(2)   the  Secretary  shaU  not  make  a  grant 
pursuant  to  thto  Act  until  he  taas  ascertained 
that  the  Admintotrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  satisfied  that  the 
State's  land  use  program  Is  in  compliance 
with  the  goals  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  other 
Federal  laws  controlling  i>oUutlon  which  fall 
within  the  Jurtodlction  of  the  Administra- 
tor  and  that  those  portions  0*  tbe  land  use 
program  which  will  effect  any  change  In  land 
use  within  the  next  annual  review  period  are 
In  compliance  with  the  standards,  criteria, 
emission  or  effluent  llmltatlans,  monitoring 
requirements,  or  implementation  plana  re- 
quired by  such  laws.  The  Admtnlstratlon  ahall 
be  deemed  to  be  sattofled  If  he  does  not  com- 
municate his  views  to  the  Secretary  within 
sixty  days  of  submission  of  the  State  land 
use  program  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  any  grant 
pursuant  to  thto  Act  unless  he  has  been  In- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  ^Tising  and  Ur- 
ban Development  that  he  to  sattofled  that  the 
statewide  land  use  planning  process  or  SUte 
land  use  program  with  respect  to  which  the 
grant  to  to  be  made  (1)  conforms  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of   1954,  and  to  the  relevant  planning  as- 
stoted  under  that  section,  including  ihe  pro- 
vtolons  related  to  functional  plans,  and  hous- 
ing, public  facilities,  and  other  growth  and 
development  objectives,  and   (2)   meets  the 
requirements  of  thto  Act  Insofar  as  they  per- 
tain   to    large-scale    development,    develop- 
ment of  regional  benefit,  large-scale  subdivi- 
sions, and  the  urban  development  of  lands 
impacted   by   key   faculties.   The   Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  If  he  does  not  com- 
mtinlcate  his  views  to  the  Secretary  within 
sixty  days  after  the  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning process  or  State  land  use  program  has 
been  submitted  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  State 
eligible  or  Ineligible  for  a  grant  pursuant  to 
thto  Act  not  Uter  than  six  months  following 
receipt  for  review  of  the  State's  application 
for  Its  first  grant,  a  State's  report  on  its 
previous  grant,  or  the  State's  land  use  pro- 
gram pvursuant  to  section  301. 

(e)  Pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  ahall  consider 
the  views  of  the  heads  of  the  following  Fed- 
eral agencies — 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Comnunerce; 
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(3)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Departmwit  of  Health.  EducaUon, 
and  Welfare; 

(5)  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development; 

(6)  the  Department  of  TranaportaUon; 

(7)  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 

(8)  the  Federal  Power  Commlaalnn;  and 

(9)  the  Environmental  ProtecUon  Agency, 
(f)    A   State  may  at  any   time  revise   its 

State  land  use  program:  Provided,  That  such 
revision  does  not  render  the  State  land  u» 
orogram  Inconstotent  with  the  requiremanta 
S  Uito  Act:  And  provided  further,  That  any 
ilgniflcant  revtoion  to  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  determine  wheth- 
er such  revision  would  render  the  State 
land  use  program  inadequate  for  purpoaee  of 
oomplylng  with  the  requlremenU  of  this  act. 
and  shall  Inform  the  State  of  hto  determina- 
tion. 

(g)(1)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  State  to  ineligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  thto  Act  or,  having  found  a  State 
eligible  for  such  granu,  subsequently  deter- 
mines that  grounds  exist  for  withdrawal  of 
such  eUgibllity.  he  shaU  notify  the  Preal- 
dent,  who  shaU  order  the  establishment  of 
an  ad  hoc  bearing  board  (hereinafter  re- 
fwred  to  as  "hearing  board ") ,  the  member- 
ship of  which  shall  conatot  of: 

(A)  the  Governor  of  a  State  other  than  the 
State  the  grant  ellglblUty  of  which  to  In 
question,  whose  State  doee  not  have  a  pcu- 
tlcular  interest  In  whether  State  grant  eU- 
glblilty  or  inellglblUty  to  determined,  selected 
by  the  President  within  thirty  days  after 
notification  by  the  Secretary,  or  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  such  alternate  person  as  the 
Governor  selected  by  the  President  may 
designate; 

(B)  one  knowledgeable.  Impartial  Federal 
official,  selected  by  the  President  within 
thirty  days  after  notification  by  the  Secre- 
tary, who  to  not  an  official  of  an  agency  Itoted 
in  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  203;  and 

(C)  one  knowledgeable,  impartial  private 
citizen,  selected  by  the  other  two  member*: 
Provided,  That  if  the  other  two  members 
cannot  agree  upon  a  third  member  within 
twenty  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
second  member  to  be  appointed,  the  third 
member  shall  be  selected  by  the  President 
within  twenty  days  thereafter. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  specify  in  detail, 
In  writing,  to  the  bearing  board  hto  reasons 
for  considering  a  State  Ineligible,  or  for  with- 
drawing a  State's  ellglbUlty,  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  thto  Act.  The  hearing  board  shall 
hold  such  hearings  and  receive  such  evidence 
as  it  deems  necessary.  The  hearing  board 
shall  then  determine  whether  a  finding  of 
InellglbUlty  or  withdrawal  of  eligibility 
wotUd  be  reasonable,  and  set  forth  in  detail, 
tn  writing,  the  reasons  for  Its  determination. 
If  the  hearing  board  determines  that  In- 
ellglbUlty wovUd  be  \inreasonable.  the  Secre- 
tary sbaU  find  the  State  eligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  thto  Act.  If  the  hearing  board 
concurs  In  the  finding  of  InellglbUlty  or 
withdrawal  of  eUglbUlty,  the  Secretary  shaU 
find  the  State  Ineligible  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  InellglbUlty  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  hearing  board 
If  nt>  determination  In  writing  to  made  by  It 
within  ninety  days  of  Its  appointment. 

(3)  Members  of  hearing  boards  v^o  are 
not  regular  fvUl-tlme  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  carrying  out 
their  duties  as  members,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  exceeding  $160  per  diem. 
Including  traveltlme.  and.  whUe  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  aUowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subetotence  as  author- 
ized by  law  for  peraoiu  Intermittently  em- 
ployed In  Qovemment  service.  Expenses  shaU 


be  cbarged  to  the  account  at  the  Baaoutlve 
Offloe  of  the  Preatdent. 

(4)  Admlnlatiattve  support  for  heart ng 
boards  ahaU  be  provided  by  the  Kxacutlva 
Oflloe  of  the  Preatdent. 

(6)  The  President  may  tosue  suidi  regu- 
Utlona as  may  be  naoanary  to  carry  out  Mtm 
provtolona  of  thto  subaeetlon. 
coN8iBT«jrTCT  OF  rxDEXAi.  Acnom  with  statk 
LAifD  USX  paooaAJca 

Sxc.  306.  (a)  Federal  projects  and  activities 
significantly  affecting  land  uae.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  grant,  loan,  or  guarantee  pro- 
grams, such  as  mortgage  and  rent  subsidy 
prognuns  and  water  and  sewer  facility  con- 
struction programs,  shaU  be  consistent  with 
State  Und  use  programs  which  conform  to 
the  provtolona  of  sections  303  and  304  of  thto 
Act,  except  tn  cases  of  overriding  national 
Interest,  as  determined  by  the  President. 
Procedures  provided  for  In  reguUtlona  to- 
stied  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
purstiant  to  the  crlterU  specified  in  section 
304  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1988  (80  Stat. 
1255,  1262-3) .  as  amended,  and  title  IV  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1988 
(82  Stat.  1008,  1103-4),  together  with  such 
additional  procedures  as  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  may  determine  are 
necessary  and  approprtote  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  of  thto  Act.  shaU  be  utilized  in  the 
determination  of  whether  Federal  projects 
and  activities  are  coiwtotent  with  State  Und 
uae  programs  funded  under  thto  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Any  State  or  local  government  sui^ 
mlttlng  an  appUcatlon  for  Federal  aaalstanoe 
for  any  activity  having  significant  Und  uae 
implications  In  an  area  or  for  a  \ue  aubjeot 
to  a  State  Und  use  program  In  a  State  found 
eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU 
transmit  to  the  relevant  Federal  agency  the 
views  of  the  State  Und  use  planning  agency 
and/ or  the  Governor  and,  in  the  oaae  at  an 
appUcatlon  of  a  local  government,  the  views 
of  such  local  goveriunent  and  the  relerant 
areawlde  planning  agency  dealgnatad  pursu- 
ant to  section  204  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Devriopment  Act  at 
1968  and/or  title  IV  c^  the  Intergovammen- 
tal  Cooperation  Act  of  1988,  aa  to  the  con- 
sistency of  such  activity  with  tha  i>rogram: 
Provided,  That,  If  a  local  government  car- 
tlAaa  that  a  plan  or  description  of  an  ac- 
tivity for  which  application  to  made  by  tha 
local  government  has  Uln  bafcre  the  State 
land  use  planning  agency  and/or  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  period  of  sixty  dasra  without  In- 
dication of  the  views  of  the  Und  uae  plan- 
ning agency  and/or  the  Governor,  the  ap- 
pUcatlon need  not  be  accompanied  by  such 
views. 

(2)  The  relevant  Federal  agency  sbaU,  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  (1)  of  thto 
section,  determine.  In  writing,  whether  the 
proposed  activity  to  consistent  or  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  State  land  use  program. 

(3)  No  Federal  agency  shall  approve  any 
proposed  activity  which  It  determines  to  be 
inconstotent  with  a  State  land  uae  program 
Ui  a  State  found  eligible  for  grants  piusuant 
to  thto  Act. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  conducting  or  assist- 
ing public  works  activities  in  areas  not  sub- 
ject to  a  State  land  use  program  tn  a  Stajte 
found  eligible  for  grants  pursiiant  to  thto 
Act  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  conduct 
such  activities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mini- 
mize any  adverse  icaftact  on  the  environment 
resulting  from  dectolons  concerning  land  uae. 

rXDXmAL   ACTIONS    IN    THX    ABSXNCK   OF   STATK 
ET.TCTWTI.rrT 

Sac.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority to  terminate  any  financial  assistance 
extended  to  a  State  under  thto  Act  and  with- 
draw his  determination  of  grant  eligibility 
whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  and  the  bear- 
ing board  concurs,  that  the  statewide  land 
use  planning  process  or  the  State  land  use 


program  doaa  not  meet  tha  raqulrementa  of 
thU  Act. 

(b)  Where  any  ma)er  Federal  aotton  atg- 
nlAcantly  aflaotlng  the  use  of  non-Fedeiml 
landa  to  propoaad  after  five  ftocal  yean  fnom 
tha  data  of  enactment  of  thto  Act,  In  a  BCata 
wbleb  haa  not  been  found  eligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  thla  Act.  tha  raaponalbU  Vadaral 
agency  shaU  hold  a  public  taaarlng  tn  aoeb 
Btate  at  leaat  one  hundred  eigbty  daya  tn 
advance  o<  the  proposed  aotkn  conoamlng 
tha  affect  at  the  action  on  land  uae.  taking 
Into  account  tbe  raUvaat  conslderatlona  sat 
out  In  eectlons  301.  SOS.  and  S04  of  thto  Act, 
and  ahaU  m>>'«  ffntunp  which  shaU  be  sub- 
mlttad  for  revtow  and  comment  by  tlM  Sao- 
ratary,  and  whara  appropriate,  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  Houalng  and  Urban  Development. 
S«ich  flndlnga  of  the  reaponalbU  Federal  ag«n- 
cy  and  comriMtnta  of  the  Secretary  and.  where 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Bousing  and 
Urt>an  Development  ahall  be  made  part  of 
th*  detailed  atatement  requlrad  by  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  (83  Stat.  862.  863).  Thto  section 
ahaU  be  subject  to  exception  where  the  Pres- 
ident detarmlnea  that  the  Interwti  of  tba 
United  States  so  require. 

TITLE  IV 

riDXaAL-STATX  COOtOINATIOM  AND  COOPXXA- 
TION  Uf  THE  PLANNING  AND  MAMAOXIAXNT 
or  FCDZaAL  AND  AOJACXNT  HQH-WKBMMMi. 
LANDS 

Sxc.  401.  (a)  AU  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  Federal  lands  shaU  con- 
sider State  land  use  programs  prepared  pur- 
suant to  Lhto  Act  and  State,  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  needa  and  requirements 
aa  related  to  the  Federal  landa.  and  »>i»n 
coordinate  the  Und  uae  Inventory,  plan- 
ning and  management  activities  on  or  for 
Federal  lands  with  Stat*  and  local  uae  In- 
ventory, planning,  and  management  activ- 
ities on  or  for  adjacent  non-Federal  lands 
to  the  extant  such  ooordl  nation  to  practica- 
ble and  not  inconatotent  with  panunount 
national  poUdes.  programa,  and  Intateata. 

(b)  For  the  purpoees  of  thto  eertlon,  any 
agency  propoaing  any  new  program.  poUcy, 
rule,  or  regulation  relating  to  the  Federal 
lands  shall  publish  a  statement  concerning 
the  ooastotency  of  the  program,  policy,  rule, 
or  raguUtlon  with  State  and  local  land  use 
planning  and  managemant.  and.  where  in- 
conatotent, the  rnaanns  for  such  inoonalat- 
ency,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  estabUament 
of  such  program  or  poUcy  or  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  rule  or  regulation,  and.  except 
where  otherwise  provided  by  Uw.  ahaU  eon- 
duct  a  pubUc  hearing,  with  adequate  pubUc 
notice,  on  such  program,  policy,  rule,  or 
regulation  at  least  seven  daya  prior  to  the 
publication  of  such  statemax^ 

Sac.  40a.  (a)  Aa  a  eondlUoa  at  oontlnuad 
State  ellglbUlty  for  granta  pursiiant  to  thto 
Act,  after  the  five  complete  flacal  year  period 
foUowing  the  enactment  of  thto  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  have  determined  that — 

(1)  the  State  land  use  program  developad 
pursuant  to  sections  309  and  304  of  thto  Act 
Includea  methods  fca-  insuring  that  Fed««l 
lands  within  the  State,  including  but  not 
limited  to  unlta  at  the  national  park  system. 
wUdemeas  areaa.  and  game  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges, are  not  damaged  <»'  degraded  as  a  reatUt 
of  Inconstotent  Und  uae  patterns  In  the 
same  ImmedUte  geographical  region;  and 

(2)  the  State  has  demcmstrated  good  faith 
efforts  to  Implement  such  method^  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsectlan  (b)  of  section  304. 

(1))  'me  procedures  for  determination  of 
grant  ellglblUty  provided  for  in  section  306 
shall  apply  to  thto  section. 

AS  KOC  FBiKXAL-STATX  JOINT  COJrUClliaaa 

Sac.  403.  (a)  Tha  Secretary,  at  hto  dlacr*- 
tlon  or  upon  the  request  at  the  Qovamor 
of  any  State  involved.  shaU  establish  an  Ad 
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Hoe  f*dar»l-8t»U  Joint  Comxnltt**  or  Com- 

mlUMs    (h«f«ln«tt»   nttmA   to   m   "Joint 

oommlttM"  or  "coniinltt— ")  to  T9JUm  and 

n%^>«i  r*ooinm«xutotk>na  coneamlng  g^amal 

and  nwilfle  problanw  raUttnc  to  Jurladle- 

tlonal  confllcto  and  Incorwtofnrt—  nralttng 

from  th»  yartous  poUetoa  and  lac»l  wqulx^ 

mcnta  gormnlng  th«  pUnnlnf  and  muiaffa- 

BMCkt  of  PKlval  lands  and  ol  adjacant  non- 

I^daral   '^~«-    Kacb   Joint   commltta*   abaU 

inelwto  rapr— ntatlraa  of  tha  F*daral  acan- 

ciM   baTlng    Jurtadlctlnn    orer   tha    radwal 

land!    InTolTad.   rapraaantatlTaa  of   afiactad 

uaar  group*.  Including  racraatlon  and  oonaar- 

vatlon  mtereata.  and  ofllciala  of  affected  Stata 

aganclaa    and    units    of    local    gorenunant. 

Prior  to  i^potntlng  rapreaanUtlvaa  of  uaar 

groupa  and  "<n''<*'»  of  local  govammanta.  ttaa 

Saeratary  ahaU  consult  with  tba  Ooramor 

or  Oovamon  at  tha  Stata  or  SUtaa  InTolvad 

Mid  with  othar  ^proprlata  ofllrlala  of  tha 

State  or  Stataa  and  local  govammanta  In- 

Totvad.  Tha  Ooremor  o*  each  State  InTolTad 

tft^n    appoint  tba  offlrtala  of  tba  affected 

aganclaa  of  bla  State. 

(b)  Kach  joint  oommlttee  shall  terminate 
at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
aatabllahmant. 

(c)  Joint  committee  members  may  each 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  each  member  Is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  veated  In  the  Joint 
committee.  Each  member  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  m 
Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
6703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  few  per- 
sons In  the  Oovemment  service  employed 
IntermlttenUy :  Prwrtded,  however.  That  no 
compensation  except  travel  and  expenses  In 
addition  to  regular  salary  shall  be  paid  to 
any  full-time  Federal  or  State  official. 

(d)  Kach  Joint  commlttae  shall  have  avail- 
able to  It  the  services  ot  an  executive  secre- 
tary, profeaslonal  staff,  and  such  clerical 
.^>J*«n/i«  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  nec- 
eaaary.  The  executive  secretary  shall  serve 
^a  staff  to  the  Joint  conunlttee  or  conuntttees 
^nii  shall  be  responsible  for  carrymg  out  the 
•dmlnlatratlve  work  of  the  Joint  oommlttee 
or  oonunlttees. 

(e)  The  specific  duties  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee sbaU  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  and 
may  Include: 

(1)  conducting  a  study  of.  and  making 
reoocnmandatlons  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing methods  for  reaolvtng,  general  problems 
with  and  conflicts  between  land  use  inven- 
tory, planning,  and  management  aetlvltlM 
on  or  for  FMeral  lands  and  State  and  local 
^mr>^^  use  Inventory,  planning,  and  manage- 
ment activities  on  or  for  adjacent  non-^Bd- 
eral  lands,  including,  where  relevant,  the 
State  land  use  programs  developed  p\irs\iant 
to  sections  303  and  904  of  this  Act; 

(3)  mveetlgatlng  specific  conflicts  be- 
twaen  the  p'»w"<-ng  snd  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  ot  adjacent  non-Fsderal  lands 
and  rnitfcing  reoommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary ootkcemlng  their  resolution; 

(3)  iMwlBtirg  the  States  and  the  Office  of 
lAnd  Use  Policy  Administration  in  the  de- 
velopment of  systematic  and  uniform  meth- 
ods among  the  States  and  between  the 
8t»tea  and  the  Federal  Oovamment  for  col- 
lecting, compiling,  exchanging,  and  utilising 
land  use  data  and  information;   and 

(4)  advising  the  Secretary,  during  his  re- 
view of  State  land  use  programs,  of  ot>por- 
tunltlea  for  reducing  potential  conflicts  and 
improving  coordination  m  the  jrianntng  and 
manageokent  of  Federal  lands  and  of  ad- 
jacent non-Federal  lands. 

(f)  Upon  receipt  of  the  recomm»ndatfc»s 
of  a  Joint  oommlttee  upon  a  conflict  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall : 

(1)  where  he  has  legal  authority,  take  any 
appropriate  and  necessary  action  to  mtnl- 
» such  conflict; 


(3)  where  he  does  not  hATS  jurisdiction 
over  or  authority  concerning  the  Federal 
lands  which  are  involved  to  the  conflict,  work 
with  the  appropriate  Fedena  agency  or 
sgeDcles  to  develop  a  proposal  designed  to 
m«Ti«TniM  the  conflict  and  to  enhance  oo- 
opcnttlon  and  coordination  between  the 
p^«,Tintng  and  management  of  Federal  lands 
and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  Unds;  and 

(3)  If  he  determines  that  the  legal  au- 
thority to  resolve  general  or  speclflc  land 
use  planning  and  management  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Federal  Qovernmtnt  and  State 
and  local  governments  Is  lacking  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  recommend  enactment  of 
appropriate    legislation    to    the    Congress. 

(g)  In  taking  or  recommending  action 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  Joint 
committee,  the  Secretary  shall  give  carefiil 
consideration  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
not  resolve  any  conflict  between  the  plan- 
ning and  management  of  Federal  lands  and 
of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands  In  a  manner 
which  would  Impair  the  national  purpose 
or  objective  for  which  the  Federal  lands  In- 
volved are  being  managed. 

BIXNNIAI,    REPORT    ON    rSOKRAL-STATX 
COORDINATION 

Sk:.  404.  The  Secretary  shall  report  bien- 
nially to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concerning — 

(a)  problems  In  and  methods  for  coordina- 
tion of  planning  and  management  of  Federal 
Ismds  and  planning  and  management  of  ad- 
jacent non-Federal  lands,  together  with  rec- 
oQunendatlons  to  Imiprove  such  coordina- 
tion; 

(b)  the  resolution  of  speclflc  conflicts  be- 
tween the  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
lands;  and 

(c)  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  any 
State  Involved,  any  unresolved  conflict  be- 
tween the  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands, 
together  with  any  recommendations  the 
Secretary  and  the  Governor  or  Governors 
may  have  for  resolution  of  such  conflict. 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Prior  to  the  making  of  rec- 
ommendations on  any  coniSct  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  section  403,  each  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  conduct  a  public  hearing  or 
provide  an  c^portunlty  for  such  a  hearing  In 
the  State  on  such  conflict,  with  adequate 
public  notice,  allowing  full  participation  of 
representatives  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  members  of  the  public. 
Should  no  hearing  he  held,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  solicit  the  views  of  all  affected 
parties  and  submit  a  summary  of  such  views, 
together  with  Its  recommendations,  to  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions or  the  taktog  of  actions  pursxiant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  section  4«3.  the  Secretary 
shall  review  In  full  the  relevant  hearing 
record  or,  where  none  exists,  the  summary 
of  views  of  affected  parties  prepared  pvir- 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
may.  In  his  discretion,  hold  further  public 
hearings. 

Sxc.  406.  Upon  request  of  a  Joint  conunlt- 
tee. the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  or  federally  established  or  authorized 
Interstate  agency  is  authorized:  (a)  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Joint  committee,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law  and  within  the  limits  of 
available  funds,  such  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  few  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
as  may  be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such 
department,  agency,  or  interstate  agency; 
and  (b)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Joint  committee,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  personnel  within  bis  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction  as  It  may  need  or  believe 
to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  Its  functions, 
each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  senior- 
ity, pay.  or  other  employee  status. 
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TITLX  V— OKKKRAL 
DKTiMixiuira 


Sac.   501.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  tha 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Blco,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "local  government"  means 
any  general  purpose  county  cw  municipal 
government,  or  any  regional  combtnatloa 
thereof,  <x,  where  appropriate,  any  other 
public  agency  which  has  land  use  planning 
authority. 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  lands"  means  any 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  how  the  United  States  acqiUied 
ownership  of  the  land  and  without  regard 
to  the  agency  having  responsibility  for  man- 
agement thereof,  except  lands  held  In  trust 
for  the  beneflt  of  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eski- 
mos. 

(d)  The  term  "non-Federal  lands"  means 
all  lands  which  are  not  "Federal  lands"  as 
defined  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and 
are  not  held  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
trust  for  the  beneflt  of  Indians,  Aleuts  and 
I^sklmoa. 

(e)  The  term  "areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern"  means  areas  as  designated 
by  the  State  on  non-Federal  lands  where 
uncontrolled  development  could  result  In  Ir- 
reversible damage  to  Important  historic,  cul- 
tural, or  esthetic  values,  or  natural  systems 
or  processes  which  are  of  more  than  local 
slgnlflcance,  or  could  unreasonably  endanger 
life  and  property  as  a  result  ot  natural  hae- 
ards  of  more  than  local  slgnlflcance.  Such 
areas  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  coastal  wetlands,  marshes,  and  other 
lands  inxindated  by  the  tides; 

(2)  beaches  and  dunes; 

(3)  slgnlflcant  estuaries,  sborelands,  and 
flood  plains  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams; 

(4)  areas  of  unstable  soils  and  high  seismic 
activity; 

(5)  rare  or  valuable  ecosystems; 

(6)  slgnlflcant  undeveloped  agricultural, 
grazing,  and  watershed  lands; 

(7)  forests  and  related  land  which  require 
long  stability  for  continuing  renewal; 

(8)  scenic  or  historic  areas:  and 

(9)  such  additional  areas  as  a  State  deter- 
mines to  be  of  critical  environmental  concern. 

(f)  The  term  "key  facilities"  means  public 
facilities  on  non-Federal  lands  which  tend  to 
Induce  development  and  urbanization  of 
more  than  load  Impact  and  major  facilities 
on  non-Federal  lands  for  the  development, 
generation,  and  transmission  of  energy. 

(g)  The  term  "development  and  land  iise 
of  regional  beneflt"  means  land  use  and  pri- 
vate development  on  non-Federal  lands  for 
which  there  Is  demonstrable  need  affecting 
the  Interests  of  constituents  of  more  than 
one  local  government  which  outweighs  the 
benefits  of  any  applicable  restrictive  or  ex- 
clusionary local  regulations. 

(h)  The  term  "large  scale  development" 
means  private  development  on  non-Federal 
lands  which.  becaiMe  of  Its  magnitude  or  the 
magnitude  of  Its  effect  on  the  surroimdlng 
environment.  Is  likely  to  present  Issues  of 
more  than  local  slgnlflcance  in  the  judgment 
of  the  State.  In  determining  what  constitutes 
"large  scale  development"  the  State  should 
consider,  among  other  things,  the  amo\int  of 
pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic  likely  to  be 
generated:  the  number  of  pemons  likely  to  be 
present:  the  potential  for  creating  environ- 
mental problems  such  as  air,  water,  or  noise 
pollution;  the  size  of  the  site  to  be  occupied; 
and  the  likelihood  that  additional  or  sub- 
sldlBkry  development  will  be  generated. 

GTTmELrMTBS,    BTTUtS,    AITO    KBOtTLATTONS 

S«c.  502.  (a)  The  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  shall  issue  guidelines  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  assist  them  In  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  this  Act.  The  Executive 
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Office  shaU  submit  propoMd  guldalinM  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Board,  and  the  hMds  ot 
Menclee  repr»e«it»d  on  the  Bawd,  and  tfi^ 
consider  their  oonamenti  prior  to  formal  1»- 
guance  of  such  guidelines. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  appropriate  oon- 
■uiUtlon  with  representatives  of  the  States 
and  where  appropriate,  officials  or  repre- 
lentaaves  of  local  governments,  and  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Board  and  t3a»  hMdi  of 
Federal  agencies  represented  on  the  Board, 
snail  promulgate  rules  and  regulatlona  to 
implement  the  guidelines  formuUted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  aKtion  and 
to  administer  this  Act,  except  with  respect 
to  subsection  (f)  of  section  306  of  tliis  Act. 

BnCNNIAL   XXPOET 

Sac.  503.  The  Secretary,  with  the  asiilgtJinoe 
of  the  Office  and  the  Board,  shaU  report 
biennially  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  land  resources,  uses  of  land,  and 
current  and  emerging  problems  of  land  use. 

UTUJZATIOM    or    POESONIial. 

Sec.  504.  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized: 
(s)  to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Office  and  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  agency, 
and  (b)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Office,  on  a  relmbin-sable  basis,  such  per- 
jMmel  within  his  administrative  Jurisdiction 
as  the  Office  may  need  or  believe  to  be  use- 
ful for  carrying  out  Its  functions,  each  such 
detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay, 
or  other  employee  status. 

TKCHNICAL    ASSISTAMCE 

Sec.  505.  The  Office  may  provide,  dlxectiy 
(X  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other  ar- 
rangements, technical  assistance  to  any  State 
fovmd  eligible  for  grants  piu^uant  to  this 
Act  to  assist  such  State  in  the  performance 
of  Its  functions  xinder  this  Act. 

HEARINGB    AND    RECORDS 

a«c.  506.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Director, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  may 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  the 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  he  deems 
advisable.  _^ 

(b)  The  Director  Is  autbotiBad  to  adniln^ 
Ister  oaths  when  he  determmes  that  testi- 
mony shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
imder  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Office 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspection 
during  ordinary  office  hours. 

ALLOTMXMTB 

Sec.  507.  (a)  From  the  sum  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  610,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  provided  few  in 
this  Act  to  States  found  eligible  for  flnancial 
assistance  pxu^uant  to  this  Act,  the  proposals 
of  which  are  approved.  In  any  amount  not  to 
exceed  66%  per  centimi  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  developing  the  State  land  use  programs 
for  the  two  complete  flscal  year  period  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter, 
grants  may  be  made  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  State  land  use  programs  for 
the  next  three  flscal  years. 

(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  which  regulations 
ShaU  take  Into  account  the  amount  and 
nature  of  each  State's  land  resource  base, 
poptilatlon,  pressiires  resulting  from  growth, 
flnancial  need,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

(c)  Any  grant  made  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  shall  mcrease.  and  not  replace.  State 
ftmds  presently  available  for  State  land  use 
planning  activities.  Any  grant  made  ptu*- 
suant  to  this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to,  and 
may  be  used  jointly  with,  grants  or  o(3ier 
funds  available  for  land  tise  planning  sur- 


veys  or  inveatlgatkuu  undvr  otlur  fMtandly 
■aalatad  programs. 

(d)  No  funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  expended  for  the  aoquisltlon  of  any 
mterast  m  real  property.. 

PATMXltTS 

Sec.  608.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  eunounts  piuauant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him.  estimate  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  such  period,  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  such  records  of  the 
State  and  information  fiunlshed  by  it,  and 
such  other  investigation  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  stiall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotments  available  therefor,  the 
amounts  so  estimated  by  him  for  any  period. 
reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under 
this  paragraph)  by  which  he  flnds  that  his 
satimate  of  the  amoimt  to  be  paid  suoh  State 
for  any  prior  period  under  this  Act  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  whitdi  should 
have  been  paid  to  such  State  for  such  prior 
period  under  this  Act.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  through  the  disbursing  fadlitlee 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury,  at  such 
times  and  In  such  Installments  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

KZTAirctai.  Bccoana 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Bach  recipient  of  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  make  reports  and 
evaluations  m  such  form,  at  such  times,  and 
containing  such  Information  concerning  the 
status,  disposition,  and  application  of  Federal 
funds  and  the  operation  of  the  statewide 
land  use  planning  process  or  State  land  use 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulations  publlsbed  in  the  Federal  Bag- 
Ister.  and  shall  keep  and  make  available 
such  records  as  may  be  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  verification  of  such  reports  and 
evaluations. 

(b>  The  Secretary  and  the  Ccmptrt^er 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorised  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any  books,  documents,  papara,  and 
records  of  a  recipient  of  a  grant  pursuant  to 
this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to  the  datennl- 
natlon  that  funds  granted  are  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

AUTHOHnSATIOIf    OF   AFPaOFaXATXOirS 

Sec.  610.  For  each  of  the  flve  full  fiscal 
years  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  grants  to  the  States  not 
more  than  $40,000,000  for  each  of  the  flret 
two  fiscal  years  and  130,000,000  for  each  of 
the  next  three  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  511.  For  each  of  the  flve  full  fiscal 
years  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  910.000.000 
annually  to  the  Secretary  of  tha  I&tarlor  to 
be  uaed  exclusively  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  After  the  end  of  tiie  fourth  fiscal 
year  after  the  enactment  of  tltla  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  the  programs  astab- 
llshed  by  this  Act  and  shall  sulnnlt  to  Cmi- 
greas  his  analysis  and  such  reoommanda- 
tions  for  amendments  to  the  Act  as  he  deems 
proper  and  appropriate. 

xrrBCT  ON  Exun'iMO  laws 

Sec.  613.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  oon- 
strued — 

(a)  to  expand  or  Himtn<»h  Mderal,  inter- 
state or  State  Jurisdiction.  reqwnslbUlty,  or 
rlghU  In  the  field  of  land  and  water  reaourcea 
planning,  development  or  control;  to  dis- 
place, supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any  inter- 
state compact  or  the  Jiniadlctlan  or  respon- 
sibility of  any  legally  eatabiiahed  joint  or 
common  agency  of  two  or  more  Stataa,  or  of 
two  or  more  States,  a  State,  or  »  raglon  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment;  to  to  limit  the  au- 


thority of  CiongrHB  to  authortBe  and  fund 
projeota; 

(b)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  tha  au- 
thority at  responsibility  of  any  Fednal  offi- 
oUl  In  the  dlachatge  of  the  duties  of  hla  oC- 
floe  sxoapt  as  new  authority  or  wpnniHilll- 
ttea  have  bean  added  by  the  provlaona  of 
thU  Act; 

(o)  as  si^wrsedlng,  modifying,  or  repealing 
■»<«wng  laws  applloable  to  the  varloiu  MdanU 
agendea  which  are  authorlaad  to  davalop  or 
parttdpata  in  the  development  oC  land  and 
water  reeourcea  or  to  exercise  ItoanKng  or 
regulatory  functions  In  relation  thersto; 
or  to  affect  the  jurisdiction,  pow«s.  or  pmog- 
ativea  of  tha  Intemational  Joint  Commis- 
sion, United  Stataa  and  Cuiada.  the  Fsrma- 
nent  liiglii— ring  Board  and  the  umtsd 
State*  operating  entity  or  antitlaa  eatabUalMd 
pursuant  to  the  Colimibla  River  Basin 
Treaty,  signed  at  Washington.  January  17, 
1901,  or  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Conomlsslon.  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

(d)  as  granting  to  the  Federal  Government 
any  of  the  constitutional  or  statutory  au- 
thority now  poaaesaed  by  State  and  local 
governments  to   zone   non-Federal  lands. 

(e)  to  delay  or  otherwise  limit  the  adop- 
tion and  vigorous  enforcement,  by  State,  of 
standards,  criteria,  emission  or  effiuent  limi- 
tations, monitoring  requirements,  or  Imple- 
mentation plans  which  are  no  less  stringent 
than  the  standards,  criteria,  emission  or  ef- 
fluent limitations,  monitoring  requlrementa, 
at  Implementation  plans  required  by  the 
Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  or  other  Federal  laws  control- 
ling pollution;  and 

(f)  to  adopt  any  Federal  policy  or  require- 
ment which  would  prohibit  or  delay  States 
or  local  governments  from  adopting  or  en- 
fcffclng  any  law  or  regulation  which  rsaults 
In  prohibition  or  control  to  a  degree  greatv 
than  required  by  this  Act  of  land  use  devel- 
opment m  any  area  over  which  the  State  or 
local  government  exercises   jurisdiction. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  i«ad: 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  national  land  lue 
policy;  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  aaelBt  tha 
States  to  develop  and  implement  State 
land  use  progrsons;  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral programs  and  policies  which  have 
a  land  use  Impact;  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning and  management  of  Federal  land* 
and  planning  and  management  of  adja- 
cent non-Federal  lands;  and  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Ijuid  Use  Policy  Adminlatra- 
tlim  in  the  Departmant  of  the  Ulterior, 
and  for  other  purpoMS." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Hi.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  ^eUU. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  WTT.T.  sicHrax) 

A  message  from  the  Houae  of  Bepra- 
sentattves,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoxmcad  that  tha  Speaker 
hM  afBzed  his  signature  to  tha  enroTlwd 
bin  (S.  3442)  to  amend  the  PuMlc  aeaith 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  revlaa  the 
program  of  assistance  under  that  act  for 
thi>  control  and  preventlaQ  of  commn- 
nicaUe  diseases. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  siibaeaiuntty 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mf.  Allsh)  . 

Tha  menage  further  amunmoed  tliat 
tha  House  had  pnwnd.  without  amand- 
msnt.  tha  following  biUa  of  tba  Sanate: 
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8.  1081.  An  act  to  cradlt  certain  service 
rendered  by  DUtrtct  of  ColumbU  subrtltute 
teacben  tor  purposes  of  olvll  servloe  retire- 
ment; 

S.  2478.  An  set  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  to  p«y  s  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Shoehone-Bannoclc  Tribes  of  Indians  of 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  as  repre- 
sentauves  of  the  Lembl  Tribe,  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  33A-I, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1675.  An  act  for  the  rrtlef  of  William 
John  West. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
at  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
aan  (H.  Con.  Res.  550)  providing  for 
for  the  protection  of  the  Capitol  complex. 


ENROLLED  WTT.T.  PRESE2^TED 

Later,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  re- 
ported that  today.  September  19.  1972. 
he  had  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  enrolled  bill  (8. 
3442)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  program 
of  assistance  under  this  Act  for  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  commimlcable 
diseases. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Fannin).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  following 
Senators  as  advisors  to  attend  the  1972 
Annual  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Datematlonal  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  September  25-29.  1972:  Sen- 
ators McCLKLLAN,  PtTLBRlGHT.  SPARKMAN, 

AiBMT,  FoMG,  and  Towkr;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  as  observers  to  attend 
the  same  meetings:  Senators  Haket  P. 
Btro,  Jr..  and  Jima. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 

1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  S.  3939,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bin  (8.  3939)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  . 


RECORD  NUMBER  OF  YEA-AITO-NAY 
VOTES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  would  jleld 
to  me  1  minute,  I  would  observe  that  the 
last  vote  cast  was  the  425th  vote  this 
session,  and  the  previous  record,  if  we 
can  call  it  that,  for  the  number  of  votes 
cast  In  the  Senate  in  a  single  year  ses- 
sion was  last  year  423  and  the  year  previ- 
ous 421 ;  so  the  Senate  Is  busy  and  is  en- 
gaged in  a  great  deal  of  activity. 

I  thought  that  the  passing  of  this  rec- 
ord ought  to  be  noted  at  this  time.  I 
couple  it  with  a  plea  that  we  avoid,  if 
possible,  unnecessar>'  roUcalls  on  imcon- 
tested  matters  wherever  possible,  so  that 
we  may  get  on  with  tiie  work  of  the 
Senate. 

FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMl'lTEE 
STANDARDS  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


RELIEF  OF  WILLIAM  PHILLIPS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
ft  resolution  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  368),  to  refer  the 
bm  (S.  1418)  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  William  FhUllpa"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Uniteil  States  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  report  thereon. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
slderstkHi  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

S.  Bn.  368 

Resolved,  That  the  blU  (8.  1418)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  William  Phillips". 
now  pending  in  the  Senate,  tof^ther  with  all 
acconxpanylng  papers.  Is  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.  The  Chief  Commiaaloner 
Shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
aS09  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  cooclustons  thereon  as  shall  be  suffldsnt 
to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States,  or 
a  gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Jimior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MxTCALT) ,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  H.R.  4383,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4383  >  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  governing  the  creation 
and  operation  of  advisory  committees  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  bv  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  18,  1972,  at 
pp.  30952-30954.) 

( Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
ference report  is  a  balanced  compromise 
between  the  Senate  and  House  that  will 
develop  a  workable  and  effective  system 
for  the  creation  and  operation  of  Federal 
advisory  committees. 

It  is  the  culmination  of  extensive  hear- 
ings, investigations,  and  legislative  con- 


sideration by  members  of  the  aovem> 
ment  Operations  Committees  of  both 
Houses. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  legislation  was 
handled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbtcalf)  ,  who  did 
an  outstanding  Job  in  conducting  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  and  in  guiding 
the  legislation  (S.  3629)  through  the 
committees  and  the  Senate. 

Senator  Metcalf  has  been  strong  and 
persistent  In  his  effort  to  halt  the  prolif- 
eration of  advisory  committees,  and  to 
establish  requirements  for  public  access 
to  committee  meetings  and  records.  The 
Senator's  concern  Is  best  expressed  in 
his  own  words  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings : 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here,  goes  to 
the  bedrock  of  government  decisionmaking. 
Information  Is  an  important  commodity  In 
this  capital. 

Those  who  get  Information  to  policymak- 
ers, or  get  information  for  them,  can  bens- 
flt  their  causes,  whatever  it  may  be.  Outsiders 
can  be  adversely  and  unknowingly  affected. 
And  decisionmakers  who  get  information 
from  special  Interest  groups  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  rebuttal  because  opposing  Interests 
do  not  know  about  the  meetings — and  could 
not  get  In  the  door  if  thefy  did — may  not 
make  tempered  Judgments. 

Mr.  President,  however,  the  effort  to 
develop  a  Senate  bill  on  advisory  com- 
mittees was  bipartisan.  We  are  indeed 
grateful  for  the  able  assistance  provided 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Pkrcy)  ,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  .  and  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  ,  each  of 
whom  played  a  major  part  in  drafting 
the  legislation  and  obtaining  Senate  ap- 
proval. 

On  the  House  side,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  very  able  Congressman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MoNAGAN)  for  his  leader- 
ship both  In  conducting  an  in-depth  in- 
vestigation of  the  advisory  committee 
problem,  and  In  sponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion which  received  overwhelming  House 
approval. 

The  conferees  did  their  work  well. 

Although  the  Senate  members  were 
not  able  to  convince  their  House  col- 
leagues on  all  points,  they  were  able  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  workable  bill. 
Among    other    things,    the    legislation 

would: 

(1)  require  Congress  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  existing  advisory  com- 
mittees to  determine  which  should  be 
abolished,  merged  or  revised,  and  to  fol- 
low certain  guidelines  in  the  creation  of 
any  new  committees. 

(2)  require  the  OMB  to  institute  a 
comprehensive  review  of  advisory  com- 
mittees and  recommend  reorgani7,atlon 
or  abolishment  of  such  committee  to  the 
President;  to  prescribe  administrative 
guidelines  and  management  controls; 
and  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on 
the  activities,  status,  and  costs  of  such 
committees. 

(3)  authorize  the  President  to  assign 
responsibility  for  evaluation  and  action 
on  recommendations  of  Presidential  ad- 
visory committees,  and  to  report  on  the 
disposition  of  such  recommendations. 

(4)  provide  for  imlform  procedures  in 
the  establishment  and  conduct  of  ad- 
visory  committees.   These   Include   the 
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flHn,  of  a  oommittee  charter,  require- 
^Ste  of  notice  and  public  accam  to 
SSSigs  and  reeordi,  subject  to  («Mrtaln 
SSons,  and  the  monitoring  of  such 
r^KS  by  a  OovemmMit  employee, 
""^provide  for  the  opportunity  for 
wlvisorj-  committee  meetings  to  be  closed 
Siere  they  deal  witii  mattereexempted 
from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act ;  and 

(6)  provide  for  tiie  termination  of  ad- 
vteory  committees  after  2-year  pwriods, 
subject  to  formal  renewal  under  certain 

'^JSI"  5,  1972,  after  the  Hou«e  had 
nassed  H.R.  4383,  and  after  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Sanlmously  reported  S.  3529,  the  Presi- 
dent proclaimed  new  Executive  Order 
11671  This  order  contained  to  some  de- 
cree concepts  Incorporated  in  the  two 
nieces  of  legislation.  I  ttilnk  it  Is  most 
important  to  note  that  the  Conferees 
considered  the  provisions  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  in  arriving  at  their  agreement, 
and  in  fact  Included  In  the  confertaice 
report  some  of  its  key  provisions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  conference  report  represents  a  fair 
balance  between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills   The  major  area  of  compromise  is 
section  10,  setting  forth  requirements 
for  opening  up  advisory  committees  to 
the  pubUc,  and  extending  public  access 
to  their  documents.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided guarantees  that  if  meetings  were 
closed  because  they  dealt  with  matters 
of  national  security,  business  confiden- 
tiality, or  other  matters  provided  for  In 
the  exemptions  section  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act— section  552(b)    of 
title  V  of  the  United  States  Code,  tran- 
scripts must  be  taken.  The  House  bill  did 
not  contain  such  provisions.  The  confer- 
ence report  accepts  the  principle  that 
advisory  committee  meetings  should  be 
open,   and   that   docvunents   associated 
with  advisory  committees  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  on  request.  Under  the 
conference   version,   however,   meetings 
can  be  closed  to  the  public,  and  docu- 
ments can  be  withheld,  under  the  ex- 
emptions in  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  In  cases  where  meetings  are  closed, 
the  President  or  agency  head  who  doses 
them  must  say  why.  Another  require- 
ment is  that  detailed  minutes  be  kept  of 
each  meeting,  but  these  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  public  In  cases  where  meet- 
ings are  required  to  be  closed. 

Othenvise.  the  bill  continues  tx5  con- 
tain provisions  regulating  the  cost,  estab- 
lishment, and  termination  of  the  over 
1.000  Federal  advisory  committees  that 
are  now  estimated  to  exist  at  a  cost  of 
over  $70  million.  It  Is  an  irmovative.  im- 
portant bill  that  will  create  order  out  of 
the  chaotic  situation  that  now  exists.  I 
wholeheartedly  recommend  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  one  point 
upon  which  I  would  very  much  appreci- 
ate d  clarification  by  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  thlnt  this  is  the 
Gtovernment  Operations  Committee  at 
Its  best.  We  have  £in  oversight  responsi- 
bility, where  1.800  of  these  advisory  com- 


missions and  oommltteeB  ar*  in  exist- 
enoe,  at  a  cost  of  |75  million.  I  think, 
by  putting  them  under  oontnd,  we  bsTe 
a  strong  management  bill  before  us. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  this  question:  I  note  that  the 
only  standard  contained  in  the  bill  re- 
garding membership  of  advisory  ccsn- 
mlttees  Is  the  provision  In  section  6 
(b)  (2)  requiring  the  CongreBs,  In  creat- 
ing new  advisory  committees,  to  Insure 
that  the  membership  of  such  committees 
be  "fairly  balanced  in  terms  of  the  points 
of  view  repreeented  and  the  function  to 
be  performed  by  the  advisory  ocBmnit- 
tee."  As  I  understand  It,  thwe  is  no  lim- 
itation on  those  who  may  be  appointed 
to  be  members,  including  the  executives 
of  associations  of  buslnmsmeo  or  other 
groups.  IndeecL  I  would  infer  that  the 
purpose  of  section  5(c)  Is  to  further  In- 
sure that  all  advisory  committees, 
whether  created  by  statute,  by  the  Preri- 
dent,  or  by  an  agency  head,  are  broadly 
r^resentative. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  (Mr.  Muskie)  :  Is 
there  anything  In  the  bill  that  might  be 
construed  to  limit  executlvee  of  trade 
associations  from  participation  In  or 
membership  on  Federal  advisory  com- 
mittees regulated  by  this  act? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  I  know  of  nothing 
in  this  bill  to  that  effect.  I  would  hope,  of 
course,  that  they  would  not  be  given  a 
disproportionate  Influence  or  role  in 
these  committees,  but  I  know  of  no  re- 
striction. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  very  much  appreciate 
this  observation  by  the  distinguished 
Senator.  This  point  is  of  Interest  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
who  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  here 

today.  _^ 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 

report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OP  BUaiNKSS 

RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,    I 


yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  proceed  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Nos.  1070,  1075,  and 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1937 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  ccmslder  the 
bill  (HJl.  15927)  to  ajnend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary 20  per  centum  increase  in  an- 
nuities, and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enticting  clause  and  insert : 

That  (a)  eectlom  8(a)  of  the  Ballroad  Be- 
tlrement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Individual's  annuity  computed 
under  the  preoedtng  provisions  ot  this  sub- 
section and  that  part  of  subsection  (e)    of 


this  section  which  precedes  the  first  proviso 
Bta»U  be  increased  by  20  p*r  centum.". 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  such  Act  ls<anend>d 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seetlon  3<a)  (8)  or 
(4)  of  this  Act"  and  liuertlng  in  lieu  tbMeel 
"seetlon  3(a)    (8».  (*>,  or  (6)  of  this  Aet": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  seoond  s«nteao*  o( 
the  last  paracrap^:  axtd 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlog  new  paracraph : 

"The  spouse's  annuity  ooa&piit«d  under  the 
otta*r  proTlsloas  of  this  section  stiail  ( before 
any  rsduetlMi  on  account  of  age)  be  In- 
cnasad  by  20  per  centum.  The  praoedlng 
stntenoe  and  the  other  prortslons  otf  this 
siibsectlon  shall  not  operate  to  Increase  the 
^louae's  annuity  (before  any  reduction  on 
aooount  at  a^e)  to  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  TTim-rtmiim  amount  of  a  spouse's  annuity 
as  provided  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  snb- 
sectton.  ThU  paragraph  shaU  be  disregarded 
In  the  appUoatlon  of  the  preceding  two 
paragraphs." 

(c)  Section  2(1)  at  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  two  paragraphs'* 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  last  para- 
graph plus  the  two  preceding  paraC^phs". 

(d)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 
(1)   by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  after 

clause  (It)  in  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
and  inserting  after  the  semicolon  in  clause 
(V)  In  such  second  paragraph  the  following 
new  clauses: 

"(vl)  Individuals  not  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2  or  5  of  this  Act  shaU 
not  be  included  in  the  oocnputatlon  under 
such  first  proviso  except  a  spouse  who  oould 
qualify  for  an  annuity  under  section  2(e)  or 
(h)  of  this  Act  if  the  employee  from  whocn 
the  spouse's  annuity  under  this  Act  would 
derive  had  attained  age  sixty-five,  and  suoii 
employee's  ohUdren  who  meet  the  definition 
as  such  oontAlned  in  section  2ie(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  (vU)  after  an  annuity 
has  been  certified  for  payment  and  such 
first  proviso  wee  Inapplicable  after  allowing 
for   any   waiting   period    under   section    228 

(c)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  sfter 
having  considered  the  inclusion  of  all  per- 
sons who  were   then  ellglhle  for   Inclusion 
In  the  oomputatton  under  such  first  proviso, 
or   was   then    applicable    but    later    became 
Inapplicetde.  any  recertificatlon  In  sue^  an- 
nuity  under   such    first    provlao    shaU    not 
taUas  Into  aooount  Individuais  not  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  section  2  or  6  of  this  Act 
except  a  spouse  who  could  qualify  for  an 
annuity  under  section  2(h)  of  this  Act  when 
she  attains   sge  sixty-two   if   the   employee 
froooL  whom  the  spouse's  annuity  would  de- 
rive had  attained   age  sixty-five,   and   who 
was  married  to  such  employee  at  the  time 
he  applied  for  the  employee  annuity;   (vlU) 
in  computing  the  amount  to  be  paid  under 
such  first  proviso,  the  only  benefits  under 
title   II   of   the   Social    Security   Act   which 
■hall  be  considered  sheU  be  those  to  which 
the   liKllviduals  included  In  the  computa- 
tion are  enUUed;   ( ix)  the  average  monthly 
wage  for  an  emi^oyee  during  his  lifetime 
shsa  include  (A)   only  his  wages  and  self- 
amployment    income    creditable    under   the 
Social    Security    Act    through   ttie   later   of 
December  31.  1B71.  or  Deoemljer  81  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  In  which   his  an- 
nulty  began  to  accrue,  and    (B)    his  com- 
pensation up  to  the  date  his  annuity  began 
to  aocrue;  and   <x)    In  computing  the  aver- 
age monthly  wage  in  claiise  (ix)  above,  sec- 
tion 216(b)  (2)  (C)  (11)  of  tiie  Social  Security 
Act  shall,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  including 
ooxnpensatton  up  to  the  date  the  employee's 
annuity  be^an  to  aocrue,  he  deemed  to  reed 
as  foUows:  'the  year  suooeedlng  the  year  In 
which  he  died  or  retired';  and 

(2)  by  Btriking  out  in  the  third  para- 
graph thereof  ",  or  on  application,  would 
be". 

(e)  Section  6(1 )  (1 )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Blaiklng  out  from  the  first  sentence  there- 
of "and  (g)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(g),  and  (k)". 
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^    ._»    I-    ft,.^tv»  .miiioTtiM  and  r«tiT«««  and  repp«««ntauv««  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  AgUit 

(f)  B«>tk>a   6  of   ««f^/J^  ^exSrSS  TSS^  TiSi.To^  th«  March  1,  1073.  of  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Ooo. 

amMidMi  by  »^»«»^  •*  "»•  "^  ***"^'  ***•  ^^  to  th«  senate  Committee  on  Labor  riAtXjet,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 

fOUowln*  new  ir^jjctton                          ^  ^j  public  Welfare  and  the  House  of  Bepre-  gj^rvc  the  pUght   of   OUT  retired  cltt- 

the*S^^n7^v..*ori\hra^on^"  aentatlve-    Cormnlttee    on    Intemate    «^  SS-who     iSTve     already     OOntributM 

Sot'^irt^nSltTln  the  anK,unt  d«ermln«l  ForelgS   Commerce  »  '••P«?„^°^^^^\^!  their   productive  Uves   tO  the   economic 

^n'Ser  the  pI^IIk)  in  .ub«.,tlcn  (a)   or  (b)  "«'*-^--^"„''=*^«JS  ^  strength  of  this  Natloiv-Who  ^ould  be 

Shall    (before  any  reduction  on  account  of  "T«^  »^  a^unt  tlSi  re^rt  and  specific  entitled  to  live  with  dignity  and  reasoa- 

age)  be  increaeed  by  30  P«' ^««i^;,^  .    .  ^^S^n^at^   of  The    commissiJT  on  able  assurance  of  an  adequate  retirement 

the  Bauroad  Retirement  Act  °1.  |M7.  »"  *"       solvency.  A  copy  of  the  report  of  such  repre-  ^he  20-percent  increase  In  the  benefits 

r!^*.^';fr.,r^^U^?^tr^SS^S    Sr^tives  .r.^  aiso  ^>.  submitted  to  the     ^f  raUroadretlrees  contained  in  the  com- 

5i^**^,«'f  fnd  ,J^vor  a.^um«.  undS  thS     lUllroad  Retirement  Board,  which,  no  later      ™  j^^    ^    necessary    tO    meet    the 

s^sr^R^s^^rt^'^ArriMT-"^  b.  --j^ps  ihi^SxS:::^^"*s^n  ^^n^?^^  s^«'-^°^"^^,.?tf.rA^e? 

mcreoed  by  30  p«-  centum.  ^  ^  and  sS^^mr^ndatlons.  and  inflated  economy  are  felt  by  all  Ameri- 

,b)  All  wch  widows-  and  widower.'  in^  »^^"^  *°.^  ^^^t^on.  with  reference  cans,  but  none  SO  drastic-nor  90  un- 

surance  annultle.  which  »",^I*5»"" /^  ^  S^e^rt  submitted  by  such  repreeent*-  jus1^-as  the  effect  on  citizens  livtog  on 

amount  of  the  spouses  annuity  to  which  the  to  tne  repon;  fixed  incomes.  Congress  has  already  rec- 

widow  or  widower  was  entitled,  .haihn«««  Uve..  SS^  the  compelling  needs  of  social 

r.rb^^•n:;rd-byrpr^n?u^^^^^  ,^^^S^i:.^ZJ^£T'^.  ST^t^f-nSLT^^ 

sh:iVbrcoruti^"u^nr^r3(r^^  ^,:z'^tSt^v^'^e!^"i^i  r^ssffi?ejsr^^f 

SSto«i  Retfrement  Act  of  1987  and  shall  be  W^^^ ^reJ^omE^tee,  t  is  a  great  P^eas^e  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^  j_^ 

reduced  by  the  percentage  determined  in  ac-  to  urge  Senator  to  support  thte  measure  ^^  ^^^  20-percent  social  security 

cordance  with  the  election  of  such  annuity.  In  the  same  unanimous  spWt  that  has  ^^^^  ^  ^^^     ^^  92-336.  on  mJl- 

8«c.   3.   All   recertiflcation.   itKjuirwi   by  characterized  its  consideration  to  sub-  ^^^ti^j^^it  beneficiaries: 

region  of  the  amendmenu  made  by  this  Act  committee  and  full  committee.  Por  the  road  retirement  oenenciari 

shaU  be  made  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  tj^^eflt  of  my  coUeagues  I  would  like  to  NUMBER  OF  CASES  AFFECTED  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  92-3» 

BoMd  without  application  therefor.  explain  the  bill.  H.R.  15927  as  reported.  (,972  social  security  amendments)  and  h.r.  ij9Z7 

ate.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  approximating  JT. ^  amends  the  Railroad  Retirement  2o.percent  railroad  retirement  act  amendment! 

the  offsets  in  railroad  retirement  benefits  for  wrucn  >^                  20-perrent  increase  in . . 

Lr=is"p  "«?^".r£r'Bjr;",  ^l£^  ££T^'^r^^  -s:   ....  .^ 

Amendments  of  1971.  the  Railroad  Retire-  committee,  was  unanimously  reported  to  ^^^^^     g^  jjg      ,15927  incm- 

ment  Board  Is  authortwd  to  prescribe  ad-  the  flUl  committee,  and  the  Committee ^ _ 

justmena  in  the  percentages  in  the  Railroad  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  h^  unanl-  u  o24  000    282  000     742.000         J3t 

Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  laws  pertaining  n^Qugiy  reported  it.  as  amended,  to  the  '»»' _!  "       _ ! 

thereto   to   order   tb*t   theee   percentages,  g^nate  with  the  recommendation  that  it     E„p,oyw *5°SSS  JISSS  Jni^         n 

when  applied  against  current  social  security  Spous«  '  78l' MO    m  000     112  000  V 

benefiu  not  in  «-»  °J,f '.P^^a^;  ^e  bill  as  reported  would  provide  a  ^;'^^:--     ''IZ  'W.Z    ''l.m         U 

r^th^^'  of*So"'^i  TrLZ  a^?^!  temporary  20-percent  hicrea^  to  r^-     _ _ 

™u»i V  the^e  amounts  as  those  computed  road  retirement  benefits— matching  the  ,    20-percent  increase  with  no  ottse*. 

^^r  tSl  iTilr  m  effect,  except  for  changes  amount  of  the  increase  in  social  security  ,  ,^,uS„  ouplicfon  of  26.000  spou»»  .«ected  by  bothlaw. 

m    the    wage    base,    before    the   Social    3e-  benefits  enacted  in  Public  Law  92-336—  coMMrma  amunbmints 

curtty  Amendments  of  1971  were  enacted.  ^  j  proposed  in  S.  38»2;   make  certain  ^   ^  ,„„e»  «.nrrt«yl  retire- 

aJ.  s.  (a.  The  amendments  made  by  this  technlcalSianges  in  the  present  law  to  The  need  to  increase  ™aro«i  r«^ 

Act.  except  for  subs«:tions  (d)  and  (e)  of  J^juj^^  administration;  and  direct  the  ment  benefits  to  keep  pace  wife  the  m- 

r^u-^inifrr^trStT^.  ^^^^si^^z^:s\r^  SLS^fac^TdSSisTtkron^; 

S?ndrmTn^s"S^srpt^r^i97r.^  rth"^Se%^^Sm°i£  on  I^boTTnd  reUrementsystem  alr^^^  veg 
^^t^ns^dTause.  (VI)  Through  (X).  which  PubUc  Welfare  and  the  House  Commit-  serious    Af^,  P"^S^n,\,^^ S 
^^ded  by  3«5tton  i(dt  (1)  of  this  Act.  and  tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  major  cause  o/^^f  P^°^^^ 
the  provisions  of  section  1  ( d)  ( 3)  of  this  Act.  ^o  later  than  March  1 .  1973.  their  mutual  declining  level  of  employment  hi  th^_ 
shall  be  effective  as  follows:  clause  (vi)  shau  recommendations  designed  to  Insure  the  road  Industry— resulting  in  a  suo««" 
be  effective  with  respect  to  annuities  awarded        ,    _„„  gj  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac-  tiai  decrease  In  contnbutors  to  tne  pro- 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  clauses  (vii  ;°*J^t   LTh  directs  the  Raiht)ad  Retire-  slon  fund.  The  railroad  industry  h"  «- 
and  (vui),  and  the  provisions  erf  section  (1)  ^I^V'i^^  to  comment  on  that  report  clined  from  1,680.000  employees  in  19*6. 
(d)(2),   shau   be   effective   with   respect   to  P^^^^^f^Q^  comment  on    i«       i~  k.                                employees  in  1970. 
annuities  awarded  or  recertified  after  the  en-  by  April  1.  1973,  to  J^^J^^^J^     j   the    Commission  08 
actment  of  this  Act:  and  clauses   (Ix)    and                              BXNi»n  mcmiAsx  Ttie  ^°™*»   °^,i: ".^^teate  in  its  !«- 
U)  -hall  be  effective  with  reepect  to  calendar         j^  recent  years,  benefit  hicreases  in  R^ad  .«ff^«J*t?.*^i^72  that  S 
yeara  after  1971.  social  security  and  raUroad  retirement  port,  received  September  T,  i» /A  t^i  u* 
^,^  first  three  section,  of  this  Act,  ^^^  iSllnked    Xi   a  comparable  actuarial  sufficiency  of  the  ra^l^,,™: 
except  for  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  "*V!.    reUremeAt    increase    following  thxanent  account  ^  ^,^°^Ji^^ 
1.  and  the  amendment,  made  by  such  aec-  X«?r^hPhind  each  social  security  in-  The  Commission  report  further  estimaUs 
tions.  Shall  ce«  to  apply  as  of  tiie  cio«  0^  cl^  ^^^20-^^^  InS^  con-  that  by  the  year  1985  the  account  will  be 
June  30. 197S.  Annultle-  accruing  far  months  creftse.  The  JQ  P|^®}^  r^cSsarv  and  bankrupt— and  by  2000  could  be  operat- 
after  June  30,   1978.  and  pensions  due  In  tained  in  H.R.   15927  is  ^^^^s^   ana  f«f '^'ZT^t  J^  excess  of  $23  blllion- 
caiendar  montii.  after  June  30,  1973,  shau  desirable  In  order  to  Heep  pace  with  the  ing  at  a  defl^  in  exc^oi  '-^^^^^ 
Recomputed  as  If  the  first  three  section,  of  recent    20-percent    increase    in    social  if  »  more  adequate  mefeod  of  flnancmg 
this  Act,  except  for  subsections  (b)  and  (e)  security  benefits  contained  in  Public  Law  the  account  is  not  ™P^f^®J^^-     ...hut. 
of  section  1,  and  the  amendment,  made  by  iTJaB  Railroad  employees  are  now  contrl^ 
such  sections,  had  not  been  enacted.                   >^e  Railroad  Retirwnent  system  is  a  ing  9.95  percent  on  the  first  $750  of  Mcn 
SK.  a.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  congrej.  of     ^Zf®  ^^'f^^           pro-am  to  the  month's  pay  to  the  retirement  Pjognxa^ 
the  United  State,  that  the  20-percent  in-     ^^^i  i°''°°^^  "^"T^'*^  ,„,1""  „rt,\„  „„rt  th«»  tax  rate  will  increase  to  10.25 
^Lsi  in  annuities  of  Raiiro«l  Retirement     984.000  current  beneflclari^,  and  to  the  ^d  the  ^aj J^"^  ^^  increase  to 
beneflciane- provided  by  this  Act,  a.  wrti  a.     approximately    611,000    active    raUroad  ^^„«°!'  ^*°  ^rTff    1973.   ESlrn- 
the  10-peroent  and  15-percent  increMes  pro-     men  and  women  who  are  now  contrib-  $900.  ,^^  J^^.V*'^^  °\-  [Z:z:  i^hed  by 
vided  bV  Public  Law  92^  and  Public  Law     ^y^g  to  the  system  and  are  relying  on  p loyee  s  contribution  is  ^hen  matoneo^ 
91^77.  r«pectiy.ly,  all  of  which  will  expire     j^  Ability  at  the  time  they  qualify  for  his  employee.  It  is  cleaj  I  "JJ- ^nat^ 
by  the  terms  of  such  Act.  on  June  30, 1978,     |!^neflts  source  of  revenue  for  the  fund  is  alreaoy 
can  be  made  permanent  only  If  at  the  same                     '             Q^^^  gj  California,  there  severely  strained.  .,  ^  „*  tv,«- 
time  a  method  Is  adopted  to  Insure  the  re-     ^^  75  goo  raUroad  pensioners,  and  Because  of  the  serious  nature  Of  tn^ 
ceipt  of  sufficient  revenue,  by  the  RaUroad     *"  f^I, '  ^iv  40  000  active  railroad  em-  problems  and  the  ramifications  they  have 
Retirement  Account  to  make  such  Account     approximately  40,000  active  rauroau  em  j-^^  ^^^  ^^^  annuitants  and  611.000 

^'^L'°':^^y.''^^n:STo.     ^'r^  capacity  aa  ranking  majority     active  worker^ertainly  the  most  im- 
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portant  factor  in  oi^  «Wi^tlo^I 
offered  an  amendment  to  aJl.  lovzi. 
JJ^^  unanimously  by  the  committee. 
^  would  establish  a  confreastonaJ 
!Scy  that  the  temporary  increase  in  the 
SSmlttee  bill,  along  with  the  lO-Mid  16- 
^^t  increases,  all  due  to  expire  on 
jme  30. 1973.  would  be  made  permwient 
Sr  ff  at  the  same  time  changes  are 
mode  in  the  railroad  rothrement  system 
toiMure  the  receipt  of  sufficient  reve- 
nues to  make  the  railroad  retirement 
account  actuarially  sound  hi  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

This  amendment  thus   directs,  as  I 
stated  previously,  labor  and  management 
rcDresentatlves  to  submit  their  recom- 
mendatlons.  formed  with  consideration 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Commission,  designed  to  in- 
sure the  solvency  of  the  account  if  th^ 
increases  are   made  permanent.   Addi- 
tionally, the  amendment  mandates  that 
a  copy  of  these  recommendations  be  di- 
rected to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
and  further  directs  the  Railroad  Reth«- 
ment  Board  to  submit  to  the  House  and 
Senate   committees   its   comments   and 
those  of  the  administration  on  that  re- 
port   This  amendment  is  supported  by 
the  railway  clerks  and  is  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  rest  of  railway  labor  and 
to  industry.  ^  *».  * 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  full  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Railroad  Retirement  was  received  by  the 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  on 
September  7.  1972.  and  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  from  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  this  week.  We  will  be 
carefully  studying  this  report  as  we  await 
the  recommendations  of  labor  and  man- 
agement In  the  March  1.  1973,  report. 

Also  Included  hi  the  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment are  the  technical  provisions  incor- 
porated in  H.R.  15922.  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  adoption  of 
which  was  recommended  by  each  witness 
at  the  hearings  I  chaired  on  this  meas- 
ure on  August  10, 1972. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  to  move 
expeditiously  on  this  measure,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  personal  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Subcommittee,  especially  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweikie)  .  for  their 
excellent  cooperation  and  assistance  on 
this  bill.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  so  ably  lead 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  are  also  due 
praise  for  their  thoughtful  consideration 
and  prompt  action  on  HJR.  16927. 1  would 
like  to  extend  my  appreciation  for  tiie 
efforts  of  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ;  and  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  for  taking  such 
prompt  action  on  this  important  bill. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  recognize  the  effec- 
tive staff  work  on  this  bill  and  to  thank 
Jon  Steinberg,  subcommittee  counsel, 
dene  Mittelman,  minority  counsel,  and 
Bob  Nagle,  general  counsel  of  the  full 
Labor  Committee,  and  the  general  coun- 
sel's office  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  technical  help  ha  preparing  the 
bill  for  reporting. 

CONCLirSIOM 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  urge 


Senators  to  join  with  me  In  unanimous 
support  of  this  measure  today,  which 
reflects  a  very  real  reeponslveness  by 
Congrees  to  the  very  real  needs  of  hxm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  elderly  Ameri- 
cans—while stressing  the  continued  sol- 
vency of  the  account  in  order  to  meet  tbe 
future  needs  of  railroad  retirees.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  I  have  discussed  the 
Soiate  amendments  with  the  distin- 
guished chHl'Tn«>.n  at  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Pordfn  Commerce, 
(Mr.  Staggirs)  who  has  assured  me  that 
he  will  do  all  he  can  to  see  that  the  other 
body  accepts  the  Senate  version  and 
sends  it  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  relevant  excerpts  from  the  Sen- 
ate report— No.  92-1127— on  HJl.  16927 
as  amended,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobb  at 
this  point.  

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb, 

as  follows:  

SxJMitMiT  OF  OoMiirmE  Sueeiiiuia 

The  Committee  substitute  ha.  three  pur- 
poses: 

1  To  provide  a  20  percent  temporary  In- 
crease m  raUroad  retirement  anniiltles, 
with  respect  to  annuities  accruing  after 
August.    1972.   and   scheduled   to   expire   on 

June  30, 1973; 

2  To  declare  a  Congressional  policy  re- 
garding the  need  to  devise  an  actuarially 
sound  method  of  financing  In  order  to 
make  permanent  the  three  temporary  In- 
creases, including  the  one  made  by  the 
Committee  subetltute.  totalling— baaed  up- 
on their  compounding  on  one  another— 
516  percent  over  the  rete  in  1970— aU  of 
which  will  expire  on  J\ine  30,  1973;  and 
to  direct  that  representatives  of  employees 
and  retirees  and  repre^ntatlves  of  carrlere 
report  to  the  (Congress  (with  a  copy  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board)  no  later  than 
March  1,  1973,  on  this  question  of  fljianclng 
and  that  the  Board  submit  comments  on 
such  report  no  later  than  April  1,  1973:  and 

3  To  make  technical  amendments  to  the 
Raliroed  Retirement  Act  of  1987  to  simplify 
the  computation  of  benefits  In  so  far  as 
the  conslderetlon  of  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
visions Is  concerned. 

DisctrsnoN 

I.    TWENTT    PEECENT   TEMPOHAKT    INCBKASB 


The  Committee  substitute  provides  a  tem- 
porary 20  percent  Increase  In  raUroad  re- 
tirement benefits  effective  with  respect  to 
annuities  accruing  after  Augiist,  1972,  with 
a  scheduled  termination  date  of  June  30, 
1973.  The  Increases  contained  In  this  legis- 
lation are  temporary  because  the  cost  of  a 
permanent  20  percent  increase  when  added 
to  the  coeU  of  the  ten^)OTary  16  percent  In- 
crease enacted  In  1970  and  the  temporary 
10  percent  Increase  enacted  In  1971  (both 
of  which  are  also  schedtUed  to  terminate  a. 
of  June  30,  1973)  would  create  such  a  seri- 
ous actuarial  deficiency  (estimated  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  at  tl29  million 
a  year  or  2.18  per  cent  of  future  payroll)  in 
the  rellroad  retirement  system  that  Con- 
gress must  give  further  consideration  to 
the  financing  of  the  system  before  provid- 
ing benefit  IncresMS  on  a  permament  basis. 
By  providing  the  benefit  IncreaMS  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  the  creation  of  stjch  an  ac- 
txiarlal  deficiency  Is  avoided. 

Precedents  for  the  temporary  increase 
In  recent  years.  Increases  In  social  security 
and  raUroad  retirement  benefits  have  been 
linked,  with  a  con«)arable  railroad  retirement 
Increase  following  cloeely  behind  each  social 
security  Increase.  This  was  the  case  in  I9fl8. 
1968  1970.  and  again  In  1971. 
At'  the  time  that  consideration  was  being 


given  to  a  raUroad  retirement  benefit  incrMM 
in  1970,  however,  serious  question,  wejre 
raiMd  as  to  the  actuarial  soundiiM.  ot  the 
reUroed  retirement  system.  In  view  of  tbeM 
questions  and  the  lack  of  adMiuate  informa- 
tion on  which  to  baw  long-t«TO  MlutloB., 
Oongres.  eMabUshed  a  oxnmiMlon  (»  BaU- 
road  Retirement  to  study  the  syM«m  and  Its 
financing  for  the  purpose  of  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  measure.  nscsMsry  to 
provide  adeqiiate  levels  of  beasflts  on  an  M- 
tuarlally  sound  basis  i  Public  Law  91-877) .  At 
the  same  time  in  1970,  Oongrese  responded 
to  the  need  to  provide  an  Increase  in  railroad 
retirement  benefits  to  match  the  15  percent 
social  security  Increase  it  had  provided  by  en- 
acting a  temporary  16  percent  lncrea».  This 
temporary  Increase  was  orlglnaUy  scheduled 
to  terminate  as  of  June  SO.  1972— one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Oommlaslon  was 
to  submit  Its  report. 

In  1971,  during  testimony  on  a  bUl  to  pro- 
vide a  10  per  cent  temporary  increase  in  raU- 
road retirement  benefits  to  keep  pece  with  a 
slmUar  increase  in  social  security  benefiu,  it 
was  established  that  the  Oomml«ion  oould 
not  complete  Its  study  and  report  by  June  30, 
1971.  Accordingly,  the  due  date  of  the  report 
and  the  expiration  date  of  the  16  per  cent 
increase  were  both  extended  one  year  by  Pub- 
Uc Law  92-46,  to  June  30.  1972.  and  June  30. 
1973.  respectively.  That  same  pubUc  Uw  pro- 
vided an  additional  temporary  10  per  cent 
lncrea«  In  railroad  retirement  benefit., 
which  was  also  schediUed  to  terminate  as  of 
June  80.  1973. 

While  the  Committee  was  considering  this 
legislation,  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement was  In   the   process  of   issuing   Its 
report  which  was  due  on  June  SO,  1972  and 
received  on  September  7,  1972.  A  fuU  evalua- 
tion of  this  report,  however,  wlU  undoubtedly 
be   a   time-consuming   process,   and   in  the 
meantime  there  Is  a  need  to  raise  the  bene- 
fits payable  to  retired  railroad  workers  and 
their   dependents   to  enable   them  to  cope 
with  the  continued  rtae  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. This  inflation  has  made  It  Increasingly 
dlfflcvUt  for  retired  persons  living  on  fixed 
Incomes   to  meet  the  expenses  with  which 
they  are   faced.  The   Interim  solution  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  substitute  is  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  benefit  Increase  expiring 
Jtme  30.  1973,  which  wlU  give  CongrcM  ade- 
quate time  to  consider  the  Oommlaston's  re- 
port before  the  propoeed  IncreMe  and  the 
previously  enacted  16  percent  and  10  percent 
increases  expire. 

Relationship    to    20-percent    social    security 
increase 
The  need  to  increase  railroad  retirement 
benefits  at  this  time  Is  obvious  In  view  of 
continuing   Inflation    In   the   United   States. 
Congrees  recognized  the  compeUlng  need  to 
provide    retired    persons    substantial    relief 
from  Inflationary  pressures  when  it  recently 
enacted  Public  Lew  92-336.  providing  a  20- 
percent  Increase  in  social  security  benefits 
effective  with   respect   to  benefits   accruing 
for   months   after   August.   1972.   The   Com- 
mittee   believes    that    equitable    treatment 
requires,    and    the    Committee    subrtltute 
therefore  provides,  a  temporary  20-percent 
increase  in  railroad  retirement  benefiu  ef- 
fective on  the  same  date.  By  reason  of  the 
enactment    of    the    20-percent   Increase   for 
social  security  benefiu  in  Public  t*w  92-386. 
aU  annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  which  were  computed  under  the  overaU 
minimum  provisions  of  the  Act  wiU  be  In- 
creased automatically  by  20  percent.  Such 
annuitants    comprise    approximately    three- 
tenths  of  the  present  approximately  1,000,000 
railroad  retirement  beneficiaries.  However,  no 
increase  can  be  made  In  the  annuities  of  the 
remaining  almost  700,000  beneficiaries  with- 
out the  enactment  of  additional  legislation. 
The  temporary  20  percent  increM.  In  tbe 
Committee  subetltute  would  apply  to  all  raU- 
road retirement  annuities  and  pwiBlona  ex- 
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oept  those  already  mcre«««l  becauw  oX  an 
IncreaM  in  the  apou»e  maximum  pxovlBlon 
ot  the  Act  or  by  ©iteration  ot  the  so-caUed 
•oelal     security     guaranty     provision.     The 
spouae    maximum    provlalon    speclflee    that 
the   maximum   annuity   payable  under  the 
Railroad  RetUrement  Act  to  a  spouee  cannot 
exceed  1 10  percent  of  the  maximum  poealble 
wUes  iniurance  benefit  payable  to  any  wUe 
under   the   Social   Security   Act.   The   social 
security    guaranty    provlalon    assures    that 
monthly  benefits  to  a  retired  railroad  em- 
ployee,   and    those    deriving    benefits    from 
him.  will  not  be  less  than  110  percent  ot  the 
amount   to   which    they    would    have    been 
entitled  U  they  had  been  covered  under  the 
social    aecurlty    system.    Annuities    payable 
under  the  social  security  guaranty  or  imder 
the  spouse  maxlmiun  provisions  are  auto- 
m*tlcaUy  increased  whenever  social  security 
benefits    are    Increased.    Thus,    the    recent 
Boclal  security  Increases  provided  by  Public 
Law   92-386    had    the   effect   of   raising   the 
benefits    payable    to    approximately   as   per- 
cent of  the  current  railroad  retirement  bene- 
ficiaries. The  remaining  72  percent  of  such 
beneficiaries  who  await  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation    for    comparable    treatment    are 
generally  thoae  whose  entitlement  Is  based 
upon    longer   career   service   In   the   railroad 
industry. 

Enactment  of  PubUc  Law  92-886   had   a 
substantial  Impact  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  railroad  retirement  program  as  well 
as  providing  benefit  Increasee  to  roughly  28 
percent  of  the  beneflclarlee  covered  there- 
under. Prior  to  the  enactment  of  that  public 
law,   the   railroad  retirement   program   was 
operating    at    an    actuarial    deficiency    esti- 
mated by  the  Board  at  »18J»  mlUlon  a  year 
(assuming    that    the     18    percent    Increaee 
of  1970  and  the  10  percent  Increase  of  1971 
would  expire  on  June  30.  1978) .  The  financial 
effect  of  that  public  law.  however,  would — 
by   virtue   of  the  excess  of  additional   rail- 
road retirement  tax  collection  generated  by 
a  statutory  Increase  in  the  maximum  tax- 
able wage  base  plus  additional  gains  due  to 
the  financial  Interchange  (based  on  the  addi- 
tional benefits  which  would  have  been  paid 
to  the  railroad  rotlremetn  beneficiaries  under 
the  Social  aecxirlty  Act  were  railroad  retire- 
ment     employment      not      excluded      from 
coverage  under  that  Act)   over  the  amount 
of  the  additional  expenditures  for  the  rail- 
road   retirement    benefits    under    the    Social 
Security  guaranty  and  spouse  maximum  pro- 
vision—convert    this     deficiency     into     an 
estimated  actuarial  surplus  of  about  $99.1 
million  a  vear.  If  the  20  percent  Increase  pro- 
vided  In   this   bill   is   payable   only   for   the 
10    month    period   from   September    1.    1972, 
through  June  30.  1973,  the  additional  benefit 
outlay  for  the  railroad  retirement  program 
would   be   about  $260   million,   and    if   that 
20    percent    Increase,    as    well    sis    the    tem- 
porary 15  percent  and  10  percent  Increases, 
are  not  extended  beyond  June  30,  1973.  the 
program      will      be      operating      with      an 
actuarial   surplus   of   about   $87.5   million    a 
year.  The  following  table  seta  forth  the  effects 
of  PubUc  Law  92-336  and  of  the  Committee 
substitute  on  the  actuarial  condition  of  the 
railroad  retirement  program. 

ACTUARIAL  EFFECTS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  92-336  AND  S.  2852 

Level  annual  amounts  in 

mllKon^  il  15-,  10-,  and 

20-pwcant  incraas«s  are— 
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Lev«l  annual  amoiints  in 
mlfions  if  15-.  10-,  and 
20-  percent  iocrMstJ 
are— 

Temforary       Permanent 


Efletts  o»  P«*)  ic  Law  92^36-Coo. 
Additttoal  i^ns  Irom  rmarioal 
iitterthtitt* 1"* 

Net  reduction  ia  actuarial 

deficiency ll'-3 

Actvarial  dafiowncy  or  surplus 

altef  Public  Law  92-336 '99.1 

Additional  benefits  due  to  20- 
perceirt  incretse  in  committee 

tai>ttitiite llo 

Actuarial  deficiency  or  surplus 
after  twth  Public  Law  92-336  and 
committee  substitute »  87.  5 


123.4 


116.7 
I  113. 7 

283.8 

1397.5 


Temporary      Permanent 


Actuarial  deficiency  as  of  Dec.  21. 

1970.    .       1J16.6 

Actuarial  deficiency  adjusted  to 

Dec.  31   1972 >  18.2 

Effects  0'  Public  Law  92-336: 
Additional  railroad  tax 

crtloctions' 210.4 

Additional  railroad  benefit 
payments' 216.5 


1  $219. 5 

'230.4 

210.4 
217.1 


>  Under  see  3201, 3211.  and  3221  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
the  maximum  monthly  earnings  subject  to  taxation  tor  railroad 
retirement  purposes  u  equal  to  Ms  of  the  maximuin  annual 
wates  subject  to  taxes  lor  social  security  purposes.  Thereioro, 
the  enactment  ol  Public  Law  92-336  caused  the  amount  of 
monthly  earninp  taxable  for  railroad  '«"«'"•?' Px^PO'^^n^* 
increased  from  S750  to  $900  beginning  Jan.  1,  1973,  and  to  Jl.OOO 
beginning  Jan.  1,  1974.  ^       ...  ■  . 

1  Railroad  retirement  annuities  payable  under  the  social 
security  guaranty  provision  were  automiJically  increased  as  a 
result  ot  the  social  security  increases  previded  by  Public  Uw 
92-336. 

« Surplus. 

Note-  The  outlay  for  the  10-month  period  from  Sept.  1.  1972, 
through  June  30,  1973.  will  be  J25O,0OO.0OO,  and  the  figure  in 
the  taWe  is  the  interest  which  the  account  will  lose  because  this 
money  will  have  been  paid. 

In  summary.  If  the  20  percent  benefit 
Increase  In  the  Committee  substitute  is  pro- 
vided on  a  temporary  basis,  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  wUl  stUl  bo  operating  with 
an  actuarial  surplus  because  of  the  financial 
effects  of  Public  Law  92-336.  If,  however,  the 
two  previous  temporary  benefit  increases  and 
the  present  20  percent  temporary  increase, 
which  are  to  terminate  on  June  30,  1973,  were 
to  be  extended  indefinitely,  the  system  would 
be  operating  at  a  serious  actuarial  deficiency 
which,  the  Board  estimates.  wotUd  result  In 
the  exhaustion  of  Its  fundi  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  unless  measures 
are  also  taken  to  adequately  finance  the 
cost  of  any  such  permanent  benefit  Increases. 

n.  JOINT  lABOB/ MANAOXltENT  EECOMMENDA- 
TION  ON  FDTUKX  SOLVENCY  OF  RAILEOAD  RE- 
TIBEMKNT  ACCOUNT 

In  this  regard.   In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retirement,  the 
Chairman   of   the   Commission   stated   that, 
based    upon    the    dynamic    actuarial    model 
created  by  the  Commission.  If  the  three  tem- 
porary   Increases     are    made    permanent — 
totalling  51.8  per  cent  cumulatively  In  three 
years — and  no  additional   means  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account 
Is  adopted,  the  "account  will   go  broke  in 
the  year  1985  and  by  the  year  2000  will  run 
up  a  debt  of  $23  billion."  Both  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  were  extreme- 
ly concerned   about   the   Commissions  find- 
ing in  that  regard  (one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission dissented  from  this  projection;   the 
four  others  concurred).  However,  since  the 
full  report  of  the  Commlseion  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  untu  September  7. 
1972,    the    Committee    has    been    unable    to 
study  and  evaluate  fully  the  report,  recom- 
mendations  and   voluminous   tables,   charts 
and  explanatory   materials   included   In  the 
Commission's  submission. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  felt  it  could 
deal  effectively  both  with  the  need  of  raU- 
road  retlrwnent  beneficiaries  for  an  equitable 
annuity  increase  and  with  the  financial  sit- 
uation confronting  the  Account  by  adopt- 
ing an  amendment  (section  6  of  the  Com- 
mittee substitute)  which  declares  a 
Congressional  policy  that  these  temporary 
increases,  including  the  20  percent  increase 
in  the  Committee  substltxite,  would  be  made 
permanent  only  if  at  the  same  time  changes 
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are  made  In  the  railroad  retirement  system 
to  ensure  the  receipt  of  sufficient  rovenuo 
to  make  the  Railroad  Retirement  Acoount 
actuarially  sound  for  the  foreaeeable  future. 
This  section  also  directs  that  r^presentattrea 
of  employers  and  retirees  and  repreaeota- 
tlv«s  of  carriers  shall  r^wrt  to  this  Commit* 
tee  and  the  House  Commerce  Committee  no 
later  than  March  1.  1073,  thelx  mutual  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  en$ure  such  sol- 
vency for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account, 
taking  into  aooount  the  report  and  specific 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Rail- 
road Retirement.  PlnaUy,  the  section  pro* 
vldes  that  a  copy  of  such  representatives' 
report  be  directed  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  and  directs  the  Board  to  submit 
to  the  two  Committees  of  the  Congress  ita 
report  expressing  Its  views,  and  specific  rec- 
ommendations, along  with  those  of  the  ad- 
mmistratlon,  on  the  report  of  the  representa- 
tives. 

m.   TECHNICAL  RECOMFtJTATION   AICZNIOCXMTS 

History 
Section  3  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
provides  what  Is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
social  security  minimum  guaranty.  This  pro- 
vision originated  In  section  3(e)  of  Public 
Law  75-162  (June  24,  1937),  which  provided 
as  follows: 

•  •  •  In  no  case  shall  the  value  of  the 
annuity  be  less  than  the  value  of  the  addi- 
tional old-age  benefit  he  would  receive  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  If  his 
service  as  an  employee  after  December  31, 
1936,  were  included  in  the  term  'employment' 
as  defined  therein. 

Section  8  of  PubUc  Law  83-234  (October 
30,  1951).  provided.  In  pertinent  part,  as 
follows : 

•  •  •  Proiided,  however,  "Riat  If  for  any 
entire  month  in  which  an  aimulty  accrues 
and  is  payable  under  this  Act  the  annuity  to 
which  an  employee  la  entitled  under  this 
Act  •  •  •  is  less  than  the  amount,  or  the 
additional  amount,  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  all  persons  for  such  month  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  •  •  •  shall  be  In- 
creased proportionately  to  a  total  of  such 
amount  or  such  additional  amount.  (Empha- 
sis supplied.) 

Section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  86-28  (May  19, 
1959)  amended  the  last-quoted  provision  by 
striking  out  "such  amount  or  such  addltlooal 
amount "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "110 
per  centum  of  such  amount  or  110  per 
centum  of  such  additional  amovmt". 

Principal  purpose  of  the  technical 
amendments 
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Among  the  provisions  for  coordinating  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  one  which  guarantees  that  the 
combined  amo\int8  for  which  an  mdlvldual 
and  a  dependent  deriving  benefits  from  him 
are  eligible  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act  (based  on  the 
Individuals   earnings   record)    would   be  no 
less  than  110  percent  of  the  amount  which 
would    have    been    payable    to    that    family 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  basis  of 
the  individual's  combined  railroad  and  non- 
raUroad  earnings  If  his  raUroad  earnings  had 
been  covered  under  that  Act  smce  January  1, 
1937.  The  implementation  at  this  provision 
has  become  more  and  more  dlfBcult  with  each 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  smoe 
1965.  The  principal  purpose  of  these  techni- 
cal provisions  of  the  Committee  substitute 
(d)(1)  and  (2),  (e)  and  the  second  sentence 
of  section  5)   Is  to  simplify  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  provision.  These  provisions  were 
requested  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  are  supported  by  railroad  management 
(Association   of    American    Railroads),   rail- 
road labor  (the  Congress  of  Railway  Unions 
and  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association), 
and  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement. 
These   provisions  of  the  Committee  sub- 
stitute would  not  significantly  affect  the  cost 


,  rf ministering  benefits  under  the  RaUroad 
i.'SS^t  i^  Through  the  slmpimcatlon 
S  SS^rovement  of  operations  "^  ^If. 
XuSsterlng  the  system  ^'^^^'^^^^^f^om 
^^«^ed  The  cost  of  some  of  the  provisions 
r»^d  be  more  than  offset  by  the  savings 

from  others. 

Explanation 
A  detaued  explanation  ol  these  P~v1«1ots 
#  th.   Committee   substitute   is   set   forth 
Ider     ^E^ON-BY-SECmON    ANALYSIS 
^  TOE  TOMUITTEE  SUBSTITUTE".  These 
n^v^onToi     the     committee     substitute 
^otLd  r^ke  four  changes  in  administrative 
oneratlons  under  existing  law: 
^[t  under  present  law.  the  Board  Is  re- 
QUired  to  determine  whether  total  benefit. 
w  ^  individual  and  his  famUy  would  be 
l^r    If     computed    under    the     special 
!om"  a    (provld^  in   section   3(e)    of   the 
Ac^tSan  under  the  regular  formula    The 
fecial  formula  assures  that  the  combined 
'aS^u^ts  for  Which  an  indlvlduajl  ^and  tho«$ 
deriving  benefits  from  him  are  eligible  under 
fhSroad  Retirement  Act  and  th«  Social 
^ci^y     Act— based    on    the    individual's 
Sgs  record-would  be  no  less  than  110 
^cent  of  the  amount  which  would  have 
^en  pavable  to  that  family  under  the  Social 
Securtty  Act  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's 
combined  railroad  and  nonraUroad  earnings 
If  his  raUroad   earnings   had   been   cover«sd 
iinder  that  Act  since  January  1.  1937.  This 
special  formula  is  use^  only  if  it  produces  a 
i^ater   amount   than  the   regular  formula. 
(Hereafter  in  this  report,  an  annuity  awarded 
under  the  special  formula  ^Jnil  be  referred  to 
as  a  "special  annuity",  and  an  annuity  com- 
puted   under   the    regular    formula    vriU    be 
referred  to  as  a    "regiaar  annuity".) 

For  purposes  of  comparing  the  amount  ot 
a  regular  annuity  with  the  amount  of  a 
special  annuity,  the  Board  must  now  take 
into  account  the  annuitant's  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  aU  other  individuals  in  the 
annuitant's  family  who  woiUd  be  entitled 
to  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  on 
the  basis  of  his  service,  even  though  many  of 
such  other  todividuals  would  not  qualify  for 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
The  Committee  substitute  would  reduce  the 
burden  upon  the  Board  In  this  respect  by 
requiring  it  to  take  into  account  only  those 
of  such  other  individuals  who  would  qualify 
for  annuities  under  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act.  (Sec.  1(a),  new  clause  (vl).) 

(2)  After  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Board  must  now  make 
mqulrles  whether  the  famUy  of  an  individual 
to  whom  a  regular  annuity  was  awarded,  was 
Increased  or  otherwise  changed,  so  that  his 
annuity  wotUd  have  to  be  recomputed  under 
the  special  formula.  The  Committee  substi- 
tute would  relieve  the  Board  of  this  btirden 
by  requiring  it  to  disregard  new  additions 
to  the  famUy  of  a  retired  employee,  except 
a  newly  acquired  wife  who  qualifies  for  a 
spouse's  ann'uity.  (Sec.  1(a),  new  clause 
(vlD.) 

(3)  Under  present  law,  when  computing 
the  special  annuity,  the  Board  must  take 
into  account  not  only  benefits  to  which  the 
Individual,  or  any  of  his  famUy,  Is  entitled 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  but  also  ben- 
efits to  which  they  would  be  entitled  had 
such  individuals  applied  for  them.  These  po- 
tential benefits  often  preclude  entitlement  to 
the  special  annuity.  The  committee  substi- 
tute would,  therefore,  direct  the  Board  to 
take  Into  account  only  the  benefits  to  which 
the  individuals  are  actuaUy  entitled.  (Sec. 
1  (a) .  new  clause  (vUl)  .1 

(4)  Under  present  law.  the  Board  must 
take  into  account  an  employee's  earnings  in 
and  after  the  year  of  retirement  when  com- 
puting the  special  annuity.  This  requires  ad- 
ditional recomputatlons  when  the  record  of 
such  earnings  becomes  available.  The  Com- 
mittee substitute  would  require  the  Board 


to  make  only  one  computation  and  disregard 
earnings  after  retirement.  (Sec.  1(a).  now 
clauses  (U)  and  (x).) 

CONCLUSION 

The  Committee  has  provided  for  a  30  per- 
cent increaae  in  railroad  retirement  behoflts 
on  a  temporary  basis.  However,  any  action  to 
provide    benefit   increasee   en   a   permanent 
basis  should  be  deferred  untU  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  and  ev»^*« 
fuUy  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  B»u- 
road  Retirement  and  the  Jomt  lAbor/Man- 
acement    report    and    the    Board   commenU 
thereon  required  by  section  6  of  «-  Com- 
mlttee  Substitute,  alter  which  such  legisla- 
tion as  is  necessary  may  be  enacted  to  pro- 
vide permanent  benefit  levels  on  an  ««»«»"- 
ally  sound  basis.  And  In  order  to  simplify  the 
administrative  work  necessary  to  give  effect 
to   the   social   security    minimum   guaranty 
provision  contamed   in  section  3(e)    of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  Committee  has 
adopted  the  technical  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Board. 

COST   BBTIMATi:   PuaSUANT   TO   SECTION    252    OT 
THE     LJIOISLATIVE     RBOBOANXZATION     ACT     OT 

1970 

in  accordance  with  section  262(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1670 
(Public  Law  91-510),  the  Committee  esti- 
mates that  there  would  be  no  costs  occa- 
sioned from  appropriated  funds  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  committee  s^bstlttite  ^e 
financial  situation  regarding  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Account  If  the  Committee  sub- 
stitute is  enacted  Is  set  forth  above  under 
"Discussion."  


Section-by-Skction  Analysis  of  CoMMrrrEE 

SUBSTITinX 

section  1.  Subsection  (a).  Adds  a  new 
paragraph  (5)  to  section  3(a)  of  the  RaUroad 
Siurement  Act  of  1937  which  would  Increase 
the  amount  of  each  regular  employee  an- 
nuity computed  under  the  Act  by  20  per- 

'^Tubsection  (b) .  Paragraph  (3).  Adds  a  new 
paragraph  to  section  2(e)  of  the  Act  which 
would  increase  spouses'  annuities  by  20  per 
cent    In  no  case,  however,  would  a  spouse  s 
annuity  be  increased  to  an  amount  In  excess 
of   the   maximum   amount  ol   the   spouses 
annuity  provided  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  2(e)  of  the  Act.  By  virtue  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  employee's  annuity  provided  by 
the  new  paragraph  (5)  of  section  3(a)  of  the 
Act   I  added  by  subeection   (a)    of  section  1 
of     the     Conunlttee     Subcommittee),     the 
spouse's  annuity  would  be  increased  before 
the  increase  provided  by  the  new  paragraph 
of  section  2(e)    unless  a  specific  provision 
precluding  the  result  Is  Included.  To  avoid 
this  duplication  of  increasee  in  spouses    an- 
nuities paragraph   (1)    of  this  subsection  of 
the    Committee    substitute    provides    that 
spotises'   annuities  would   not   be   increased 
through  the  raise  this  bUl  would  effect  In 
emplovees"  annuities. 

Subsection  (o  .  Amends  section  2(1)  of  the 
Act  to  insure  that  the  amovmt  of  the  spouse  s 
annuity  against  which  offsets  are  applied  as 
to  the  1956  and  1968  benefit  increases,  be- 
cause of  corresponding  social  security  benefit 
increases  In  1965  and  1968.  Is  the  amount  at 
the  spouse's  annuity  before  it  Is  mcreased 
under  provisions  of  the  new  paragraph  (6) 
added  to  section  2(c)  of  the  Act  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  of  the  Conunlttee 
substitute. 

Subsection  (d).  Makes  changes  In  the  spe- 
cial formula  for  computing  an  annuity  under 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  (provided  for 
in  section  3(e)  of  the  Act).  This  formula  as- 
sures that  the  combined  amounts  for  which 
an  individual  and  those  deriving  from  him 
are  eligible  under  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  baste 
of  the  individual's  earnings  record  would  be 
no  less  than  110  per  cent  ol  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  payable  to  that  fam- 


Uy under  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  baaU 
of  the  individual's  combined  raUroad  and 
nonraUroad  earnings  If  his  raUroad  earnings 
had  been  covered  under  that  Act  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1937.  This  special  formula  la  used  omy 
if  It  produces  a  higher  amount  than  the  repj  - 
lar  formvUa.  .  . 

Clause  1.  Adda  new  clauses  (vl)   through 
(X)  to  secUon  3(e)  of  the  Act  as  foUows: 

Sew  clause  (.vi).  For  the  purpose  of  deXM- 
nUning  the  amount  of  a  spoclal  annuity,  the 
Board  is  now  required  to  take  Into  account 
aU   individuals   who   would   be   entitled   to 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  had 
raUroad  service  been  creditable  under  that 
Act   Many  of  these  IndlvlduaU  (such  as  di- 
vorced wives,  or  divorced  or  remarried  vM- 
OW8)  are  not  entlUed  to  annuities  under  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act.  Consequentiy,  the 
Board  has  no  information  about  them,  or  ol 
their  whereabouts,  and  the  effort  to  secure 
such  inlormaUon  entaUs  many  administra- 
tive nroblems.  To  afford  relief  In  this  respect, 
the  new  clause  (vl)  added  to  section  3(e)  by 
the  committee  substitute  Pfo^^ff^"^' /^ 
the   purpoee    of   determining   ellglbUlty   fox. 
and  the  amount  of.  the  spoclal  "fhjUty^  ^he 
Board  need  take  Into  account  only  thoeo  in- 
dividuals  in   the   annuitant.'   ^  •f^«  J^^ 
could  qualify  for  annultlee  under  the  Rail- 
ed Retirement  Act.  or  who  are  the  annui- 
tants' wives  or  chUdren.  .,,,  ^ 
^etr   Clause   Vll.-ln  ca««  being  P»l^ " 
regular  annuities,  problems  arise  when  social 
IHurlty  benefits  are  ^^^^^'^- 1""  ^^^^^.^i 
the  Bokrd  IS  required  to  "«rt»m  Zf  *f  f^ 
the  social  security  Increase  ^^^Id  restUt  m 
a  transfer  of  the  annuity  from  the  jegujar 
lor^  to  the  special  one.  To  do  thU^  ^ 
Board  must  determine  If  the  «^"^^»^^^ 
qualified  dependents  (such  as  mmor,  ^l»blod 
or  student  chUdren)  who  are  not  entitled  to 
^Mftts  under  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act 
whUe  the  annuitant  la  alive  but  who  could  be 
included  m  the  computation  of  the  special 
^ulty.  This  requires  the  Board  to  send  out 
Sestionnalres  to  get  ItUormatlon  about  the 
Lnuitant's  f amUy  composition  at  the  ttoe 
of  each  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act    n  iTTstlmated  that  of  about  300.000 
such  questionnaires  which  would  have  t«be 
sent  out  to  regular  annuitants,  only  a  small 
ntS^l^r   (le^^n  2,000)    would  ^v?su^ 
dependents.  To  relieve  the  Board  ol  tho  ne- 
ceiTlty  of  sendmg  out  questionnaires  the  new 
^use    (vll)    added  to  section  3(e)    by  the 
CoXltlie'substltute  authorize  the  Boaxd 
^Include  only  members  ol  the  ^^J^ 
the  Board's  benefit  rolls,  or  thoee  Included 
in  the  special  annuity  at  the  time  of  su^ 
Sclal  secm-lty  increase,  for  the  purpose  rf 
determining  ellglbUlty  for,  and  the  amount 
^,  a^lal  annuity  because  of  the  Increase. 
This  new  provision  would  be  used  only  in 
cases  where  the  special  "^Jiu^y^^l"*^^*? 
applied  but   it  had  previously   been   deter- 
mmed  that  the  regular  annuity  produced  a 
higher  benefit.  This  would  not  preclude  the 
trwisfer  of  a  regular  annuity  to  a  sp^l*!  «^ 
l^^s  where,  for  example,  the  "muiunt 
marries  and  the  sum  of  his  and  b»»  w«e  e 
annuities  is  less  than  required  by  t^e  specif 
formula,    or    where    the    annuitant,    who    is 
awarded  a  reduced  regular  annuity,  attains 
age    62-    or    where    a    dlaabUlty    annu  ty    18 
awarded  under  the  regular  formula  solely  b€^ 
cause  the  six-month  waiting  period  required 
St  t"e  social  security  Act  for  ellglbUlty  for 
disabilltv  benefits  under  the  Act  had  not  yet 
expired  at  the  time  the  annuity  viras  award^. 
In  the  case  last  described,  the  regular  an- 
nuity   would    be   changed   to  a   i^jeclal   om 
upon  the   expiration   of  the   waltmg  period 
(which  would  be  reduced  by  section  122  ^ 
HJR.  1  (92d  Congress,  Ist  session) .  If  enacted, 
from  six  months  to  five) . 

New  clause  (tnll).  In  computing  a  speciai 
annuity  under  present  law.  the  Board  Is  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  not  only  social 
security   benefits    if   any.   to   which   an   in- 
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dlTldUAl  \M  entitled,  but  alao  potentUi  aocUl 
wouilty   bensflta   to   which   the   lndlvldu»l 
would   have  been  enUtled  h»d  be  applied 
tat  them.  In  the  vMt  majority  at  o«ea.  how- 
ever.   Involving   a   potential   aoclal   ■ectorlty 
benefit,  the  individual  did  not  file  for  such 
benefit  either  becauae  he  did  not  Imow  he 
WM  enUUed  to  It.  or  becauae  he  preferred 
to  wait  \intU  he  attained  age  88  when  he 
woTild  qualify  for  an  unreduced  benefit  In- 
stead of  a  reduced  benefit  between  the  agee 
of  82  and  88.  Under  present  law,  however,  the 
individual  U  charged  with  receiving  a  benefit 
for  whUsh  he  did  not  even  apply.  The  In- 
evitable reeult  of  thla  la  that  very  few  In- 
dividuals   who    are   potentlaUy   entitled   to 
aodal  security  benefits  qualify  for  the  ape- 
cui  annuity.  The  new  clause  (vll)  added  to 
section   a(e)    by   the   committee   subrtltute 
would  t«lleve  the  Board  of  computing  aoclal 
security  beneflte  that  wovild  have  been  paid 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  If  the  ben- 
eficiary  had   t^jplled   for   them;    it   provide* 
that,  in  determining  the  applicability  of  the 
special  formula  for  computing  an  annuity, 
the   Board   should   take   Into   account  only 
such   aodal   security   benefits   to  which   an 
Individual  la  actually  entitled. 

New  clautea  (ix)  and  (x) .  PreaenUy.  when 
computing  the  average  monthly  wage  for  the 
special    annuity   formula,    the   Board   Is   re- 
quired imder  the  Social  Security  Act  provi- 
sions to  include  only  wages  and  compensa- 
tion up  to  the  year  the  employee  retires  in 
the  initial  computaUon.  Any  wages  he  may 
have  earned  in  the  year  he  retlrea  and  his 
oompenaatlon  In  that  year  cannot  be  used 
iint.H   uter   in   a  second  computation.   Any 
rweultlng  increase  is  effective  in  January  of 
the  following  year.  This  is  so  because,  gen- 
erally, the  records  of  current  wagee  are  not 
Immediately  available.  Since  the  employee's 
compensation  to  the  year  he  retired  is  avail- 
able  when  the  annuity  is  finally  oertlfled. 
the  Board  could  Include  this  compensation 
In  the  original  computation  of  the  special 
annuity   but  la  prevented  from  doing  this 
becauae  of  the  provlalon  m  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Alao.  for  the  purpose  of  the  second 
computation,  the  Board  obtatna  the  current 
wage  record   from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration after  they  have  been  posted  to 
their  tape  recorda.  The  added  aoclal  sectirlty 
earnings  generally  result  in  no  increase.  It 
Is  a  rare  case  when  taking  the  latest  social 
security   earnings   into  account  will   peiinlt 
the  transfer  of  the  regular  annuity  to  a  spe- 
cial   one.    To    meet   this   problem   the   new 
clauses  (ix)  and  (x)   added  to  section  3(e) 
by  the  committee  substitute  provide  for  the 
Inclusion,  in  new  award  casea,  of  an  individ- 
ual's   wages    and    self-employment    Income 
only  through  the  year   before  his  anntilty 
began  to  accrue,  and  all  creditable  railroad 
compensation  up  to  the  date  the  employee's 
annuity    began.    The    effect    of    these    two 
clauMB  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
computations  from  two  to  one.  For  annui- 
tants on  the  rolls,  social  security  wagee  and 
self-em.ployment     Income    would     be     used 
through  the  end  of  1971.  In  both  situations, 
the  average  monthly  wage  and  the  resulting 
primary    insurance    amount   would    remain 
fixed,  eliminating  tJbit  need  to  obtain  eam- 
Inga  from  the  Social  Security  Adminlatratlon 
after  the  employee  retired.  The  primary  in- 
surance  amount   would,   of   course,   be   In- 
or eased  by  any  oost-of-llvlng  or  other  In- 
CTsasBs  provided  by  aoclal  security  amend- 
mants.  In  survivor  cases,  there  would  be  no 
Changs — the     primary     Insurance     amount 
would  continue  to  be  based  on  wagee  and 
oompenaatlon  through  the  year  of  death. 

CUnue  1.  Amends  the  third  paragraph  of 
section  3(c)  of  the  Act  by  deleilng  the  lan- 
guage ".  or  on  application,  would  be".  Tbls 
ameodmaoit.  wttb  respect  to  the  computation 
of  certain  widows'  and  widowers'  annuMlee. 
la  oomplecoentary  tio  the  amendment  made 
by  xix«  new  clause  ( vlli) ,  dlscuaaed  above.  The 


eSeet  of  both  amendments  is  to  eliminate 
the  requlremant  tbait  mdlvlduala  be  charged 
with  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  which  they  are  not  eatltied.  thereby  eilm- 
lna*1"g  the  need  for  referense  to  a  hypo- 
tbotloal  application  for  aoclal  security  bene- 
fits. 


Subsection  (e).  Amends  the  flraft  seuitence 
of  ssotlon  6(1)  (1)  of  the  Act  to  add  a  r«fer- 
«noe  to  oubaeotlon  (k),  aa  ipeU  as  subsec- 
tions (c),  (e)  and  (g)  of  aeotton  216  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting certain  survivor  annuMdes  under  the 
Ballro*d  Retirement  Act.  Sootlon  2ie(k)  was 
added  to  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the  1867 
amandments  to  waive  the  requirement  that  a 
marriage  must  have  existed  for  nine  months 
m  order  for  a  widow,  wldowar.  or  stef>ohlld 
to  qualify  for  aoclal  sectirtty  benefits  In  cases 
where  the  wage  earner's  death  was  accidental 
or  occurred  in  the  line  of  duty  while  he  was 
a  mambar  of  the  armed  forcsa.  The  amend- 
ment toeeotlon  5(1)  (1)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Aot  made  by  the  Committee  sub- 
stitute would  make  clear  that  the  nlne- 
monith  requirement  is  also  to  be  waived  In 
such  cases  in  determining  eligibility  for  rail- 
road reiUrement  benefits. 

Subsection  (/) .  Adds  a  new  subeectlon  (p) 
to  aeotlon  5  of  the  Act  to  Increase  survivor 
annuities  by  20  per  cent. 

Sectton  2.  Provides  for  a  30  per  cent  In- 
crease In  annuities  awarded  under  the  Rail- 
road RMlrwnent  Aot  off  1935  i  as  continued 
under  section  6  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Aot  of  1937),  In  pensions.  In  survivors'  an- 
nuities deriving  from  joint  and  siirvivor  an- 
nuities, and  in  certain  widows'  and  widowers' 
annuities  payable  In  an  amount  to  which 
they  were  prevloxisly  entitled  as  spouses. 

Section  3.  Authorizes  the  Board  to  make 
any  adjustments  necessitated  by  enactment 
of  the  bill  without  application  being  made 
by  ann\iltants.  Such  adjusrtments  woiuld  be 
made  even  without  exprees  authorl2a*ion; 
however,  specific  Inclusion  of  this  paragraph 
oonforma  to  past  practice  In  amendments 
provides  for  Increased  railroad  retirement 
benofits. 

Section   4.   The   Railroad   Retirement   Act 
provides  that  where  individuals  are  entitled 
to    social    security    benefits    in    addition    to 
railroad  retirement  annuities,  the  anntilty  in- 
creases  which    were    provided    by    the    1966, 
1968,  and  1970  railroad  amendments  are  re- 
duced by  the  approximate  amount  of  the  in- 
creases which  these  Individuals  received  to 
their  social  security  benefits  as  a  result  of 
the  aoclal  security  amendments  of  1966,  1967, 
and  1969.  At  the  present  tUne.  section  4  of 
the    Social    Security    Amendments    of    1971 
(Pii.  93-46)    gives  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  the  authority  to  determine  the  per- 
centages to  be  applied  to  social  security  ben- 
efits at  their  present  level   (without  under- 
taking  the   time-consuming    and    expensive 
process    of    calculating,    in    each    particular 
case,    what    an    Individuals   social   security 
benefit  would  have  been  prior  to  social  se- 
curity tocreases  occurring  after  the  1969  so- 
cial security  amendments)  In  order  to  obtato 
the  proper  dollar  amount  for  these  reduc- 
tions. While  this  authority  is  needed,  and 
wUl  continue  to  be  needed,  to  order  to  avoid 
an  unnecessary  administrative  burden,  sec- 
tion 4  of  Public  Law  92-46  will,  to  accord- 
ance with  section  8(b)  of  that  Act.  cease  to 
be  applicable  after  June  38.  1973.  Section  4 
of  the  Committee  substitute  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  section  4  of  Public  Law  92-46  and 
would,    therefore,    insure    that    the    Board's 
authority  to  this  regard  would  conttoue  after 
June  30,  1973. 

Section  5.  Subsection  (a).  Provides  the  ef- 
fective dates  for  the  20  per  cent  tocreases  to 
annuities  and  pensions — with  respect  to  an- 
nuities, those  accrutog  for  months  after 
August,  1971.  and  with  respect  to  pensions, 
those  due  after  September,  1972 — as  weU  aa 
for  the  technical  provistona  to  the  Commit- 
tee substitute. 


Suhaection  (b).  Provide*  that  tha  benefit 
tocreases  contained  to  the  Committee  substi- 
tute shall  terminate  as  of  June  30,  1973. 

Section  6.  Declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  tba 
Congress  that  the  temporary  benefit  Increaw 
provided  by  the  Committee  substitute  as  wall 
as  the  15  and  10  percent  temporary  tocreaasa 
provided  to  1970  and  1971,  respectively,  would 
be  made  permanent  only  If  at  tbs  same  tUas 
changes  are  made  to  the  railroad  retirement 
system  to  ensure  the  receipt  of  aufllclent  rev- 
enues to  make  the  Railroad  B«tlreni«nt  ac- 
count actuarlaUy  sound  for  the  foreaeeaUe 
future.  This  section  also  directs  that  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  retirees  and  rep- 
resentatives of  carriers  shall  report  to  thla 
Committee  and  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee no  later  than  March  1,  1978,  their 
mutual  recommendation*  designed  to  en- 
sure such  solvency  for  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Account  taking  toto  account  the  report 
and  specific  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Railroad  Retirement.  Finally,  the  sec- 
tion provides  that  a  copy  of  such  represent- 
atives' report  be  directed  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  and  directs  the  Board  to 
submit  to  the  two  Committees  of  th*  Con- 
gress Its  report  expressing  lU  views  and  spe- 
cific recommendations  along  with  those  of 
the  administration  on  the  report  of  the  rep- 
resentatives. 

Title  amendment.  Amends  the  title  to  re- 
flect the  tocluslon  In  the  Committee  substi- 
tute of  the  technical  amendments. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  temporary  increase  in  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  is  sorely  needed  and  can  be 
easily  justified.  Annuities  for  retired  rail- 
road workers  have  always  paralleled  the 
benefits  provided  for  older  Americans 
under  the  Social  Security  System. 

Congress,  as  we  aU  are  aware,  passed 
a  20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  earlier  this  year.  In  order  to  as- 
sure our  retired  railroad  workers  equi- 
table treatment,  a  20-percent  increase  in 
their  annuities  should  be  passed.  The 
increase  proposed  imder  this  bill  would 
apply  to  all  railroad  retirement  annuities, 
save  for  those  already  raised  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  spouse  maximum  provision 
of  the  act  or  by  operation  of  the  social 
security  guarsaity  provision. 

This  latter  provision  assures  that 
monthly  benefits  to  a  retired  railroad 
worker  will  not  fall  below  110  percent  of 
the  amount  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  if  he  had  been  covered  under  the 
Social  Security  System. 

The  increase  called  for  in  this  bill  is 
temporary  only  insofar  as  no  permanent 
increases  can  be  passed  until  the  Com- 
mission on  Railroad  Retirement  presents 
its  report  on  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  railroad  retirement  program  to  Con- 
gress. It  will  take  considerable  time  to 
properly  evaluate  this  report. 

In  the  meantime,  the  needs  of  the  re- 
tired railroad  workers  must  be  met.  Steps 
must  be  taken  to  assure  that  their  pen- 
sions are  not  completely  eaten  away  by 
inflation. 

This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  those  needs,  if  only  on  an  interim 
basis.  I  hope  Congress  will  pass  this 
badly  needed  increase  to  keep  railroad 
retirement  benefits  on  a  par  with  social 
security  benefits.  It  did  so  in  1^6,  1968. 
1970,  and  again  last  year — each  time 
enabling  the  pensions  of  railroad  workers 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
It  is  time  once  again  for  Congress  to  act 
in  a  positive  manner  on  behalf  of  the 
retired  railroad  workers. 


,«.    o.v,onrtTn*nt«aj(fun-AMlto  oosU  Of  th*  temporary  15  psroMit  lncT«a—     enacted  Public  Law  94-386,  providing  a  20 

The  amendment  was  agreeoto.  enacted  to  1970  and  tL  ta^orary  10  par-     p*rc«it  increase  In  social  s«:urlty  bMMfiU 

The  amendment  was  oraerea  wi  d*™-  ^^^^  mcreaae  enacted  to  1971  (both  of  which  effective  with  reapect  to  b*n*fiU  aocruing  for 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tmra  ^^  ^^^^  scheduled  to  tarmlaate  aa  at  Jim*  months  aftsr  August,  1972.  The  Commttt** 
time.  30,  1978)  would  create  suob  a  ■•rlous  aetu>     baUeves  that  equiitable  treatmant  raquliM. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  arlal  deficiency  (eettmatad  by  ths  Railroad  and  the  Committee  subatkbute  therefore  pro- 
Retirement  Board  at  8129  mUllon  a  year  or  vldas,  a  temporary  20  percent  increaas  to 
2.18  per  cent  of  future  payroU)  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  systsm  that  Congress  must 
give  further  oonsklaratlon  to  th*  flnanr.lng 
of  th*  system  before  providing  benefit  to- 
creases on  a  permanent  basis.  By  providing 


passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  temporary 
20  per  centum  increase  in  annuities,  to 


simplify  administration  of  the  act,  and     ^he  benefit  tocreases  on  a  temporary  basis. 


for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
rkcors  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-112),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BACKCaOOND 

The  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retirement 
on  August  10.  1972,  held  a  hearing  on  3.  3862 
and  H.R.  15927.  identical  bills  to  provide  a 
20  percent  temporary  Increase  to  RaUroad 
Retirement  beneflte.  and  the  administration 
request  for  technical  amendments,  passed 
by  House  of  Representatives  on  August  14, 
1972,  In  HJl.  16922.  The  Committee  received 
testimony  from  the  employee  and  carrier 
representative  members  and  the  chairman - 
designate  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board: 
the  Chairman,  the  labor  member  and  the 
executive  director  of  the  Commission  on  Rail- 
road Retirement;  several  representatives  of 
employees:  and  a  representative  of  carriers, 
and  received  statements  for  the  record.  On 
August  15,  1972,  the  Subcommittee  met  in 
executive  session  and  unanimously  r^>orted 
to  the  full  Committee  BH.  16922  and  HJl. 
16927.  with  an  amendment  adding  a  Section 
6,  and  on  Septembw  7,  1972,  the  Coznmlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  unanimously 
ordered  favorably  rejxjrted  the  provisions  of 
both  bills  and  the  amendment  reported  from 
the  Subcommittee  (with  mlncn:  modifica- 
tions) consolidated  toto  a  Commlti|ee  sub- 
stitute and  a  title  amendment. 

stTMSiABY  or  coMMrrrxi  subhti'I'iite 

The  Committee  substitute  has  three  pur- 
poses: 

1.  To  provide  a  20  percent  temporary  to- 
crease  in  railroad  retirement  annuities,  with 
respect  to  annuities  accruing  after  August, 
1972.  and  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30. 
1973; 

2.  To  declare  a  Congressional  policy  regard- 
ing the  need  to  devise  an  actuarially  sound 
method  of  financtog  to  order  to  make  per- 
manent the  three  temporary  Increases.  In- 
cludtog  the  one  made  by  the  Committee  sub- 
stitute, totalltag — based  upon  their  com- 
pounding on  one  another — 51.6  percent  over 
the  rate  to  1970 — all  of  which  will  expire  on 
June  30,  1973;  and  to  direct  that  representa- 
tives of  employees  and  retirees  and  repre- 
sentatives of  carriers  report  to  the  Congress 
(with  a  copy  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board)  no  later  than  March  1.  1973.  on  thla 
question  of  financtog  and  that  the  Board 
submit  comments  on  such  report  no  later 
than  April  1, 1973;  and 

3.  To  make  technical  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1037  to  simplify 
the  computation  of  benefits  to  so  far  as  the 
consideration  of  Social  Security  Act  provi- 
sions is  concerned. 

DiacussioN 
i.  Ttoenty  percent  temporary  increaae 
The  Committee  substitute  provides  a  tem- 
porary '20  percent  increase  to  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  effective  with  respect  to  an- 
miltles  accruing  after  August,  1072,  with  a 
achediiled  termination  date  of  June  30;  1973. 
The  tocreases  contatoed  to  this  legislation 
are  temporary  because  the  cost  of  a  perma- 
nent 20  percent  tocrease  when  added  to  th* 


the  creation  of  such  an  actuarial  deficiency 
Is  avoided. 

Precedents  for  the  Temporary  Increase 
In  recent  years,  tocreases  to  social  security 
and  railroad  rvtlrement  benefits  have  been 
linked,  with  a  oocnparable  railroad  retire- 
ment Increase  foUowtng  cloeely  behtod  each 
social  security  increase.  This  was  the  case  in 
1966,  1988,  1970,  and  agato  to  1971. 

At  the  time  that  oooaideration  was  being 
given  to  a  railroad  retirement  benefit  to- 
crease In  1970,  however,  serious  queetlons 
were  raised  as  to  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  railroad  retirement  syatem.  In  view  of 
these  questions  and  the  lack  of  adequate  to- 
formatlon  on  which  to  base  long-term  solu- 
tions, Congress  established  a  Commission  on 
Railroad  Retirement  to  study  the  system  and 
Its  financing  for  the  purpose  of  making 
recommendations  as  to  the  measvires  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  levels  of  benefits  on 
an  actuarlaUy  sound  basis  (Public  Law  91- 
377).  At  the  same  time  In  1970,  Congress 
responded  to  the  need  to  provide  an  tocrease 
la  railroad  retirement  benefits  to  match  the 
15  percent  social  security  tocrease  it  had  pro- 
vided by  enacting  a  temporary  15  per  cent 
increase.  This  temporary  Increase  was 
orlglnaUy  scheduled  to  terminate  aa  of 
June  30,  1972 — one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Commission  was  to  submit  its 
report. 

In  1971 ,  dvixing  testimony  on  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  10  per  cent  temporary  increase  in  rall- 
rocul  retirement  benefits  to  keep  peuoe  with 
a  similar  increase  to  social  security  bene- 
fits, it  was  eetabllahed  that  the  OommlssloQ 
could  not  oom.plete  Its  study  and  report  by 
June  30.  1971.  Accordingly,  the  due  date  of 
the  report  and  the  expiration  date  of  the  16 
per  cent  Increase  were  both  extended  one 
year  by  Public  Law  92-46,  to  June  30,  1972, 
and  June  30,  1973.  respectively.  That  same 
public  law  provided  an  additional  temporary 
10  per  cent  Increase  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  which  was  also  scheduled  to  ter- 
minate as  of  Juaie  30,  1973. 

While  the  Committee  was  considering  this 
legislation,  the  Oommiaalon  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement was  In  the  process  of  Issuing  its 
report  which  was  due  on  June  30,  1972  and 
received  on  September  7,  1972.  A  full  evalua- 
tion of  this  report,  however,  wUl  undoubt- 
edly be  a  tlme-conauD3tng  proceee,  and  In  the 
meantlma  there  is  a  need  to  raise  the  bene- 
fits payable  to  retired  railroad  worken  and 
their  dependents  to  enable  them  to  oope 
with  the  conttoued  rise  to  the  coeit  of  living. 
This  Inflation  has  made  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  retired  p>erBona  living  on  fiSBd  to- 
comee  to  meet  the  expenses  with  which  they 
are  faced.  The  tot^lm  solution  proposed  by 
the  Conmilttee  substitute  is  to  jsrovlde 
temporary  benefit  tocrease  expiring 
June  30,  1973,  which  will  give  Oongrees  ade- 
quate time  to  oocifllder  the  Oommlaaloci'B 
report  before  the  proposed  increase  and  the 
p>revlovisly  enacted  16  percent  and  10  per 
cent  increases  expire. 

Relationship  to  20  Percent  Social 
Security  Increase 
The  need  to  Increase  railroad  retirement 
benefits  at  this  time  la  obvious  In  view  of 
oonttoulng  inflation  In  the  United  States. 
Congress  recognized  the  oompelltog  need  to 
provide  retired  persons  substantial  relief 
from  Inflationary  pressures  wtten  It  recently 


railroad  retirement  benefits  effective  on  the 
same  date.  By  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the 
20  percent  Increaae  for  social  security  bene- 
fit* to  Public  Law  92-336.  aU  annuities  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  ware 
computed  under  the  overall  mlntmiim  provl- 
siODS  of  the  Act  will  be  tocreased  automati- 
cally by  20  percent.  Such  annuitants  com- 
prise approximately  three-tentha  of  the  prea- 
ent  approximately  1.000,000  railroad  retire- 
ment beneficiaries.  However,  no  increase  can 
be  made  to  the  annuities  of  tbs  remaining 
almost  700,000  beneficiaries  without  the  eiv- 
actment  of  additional  legislation. 

The  temporary  20  percent  tocrease  to  the 
Committee  substitute  would  apply  to  all  rail- 
road retirement  annuities  and  pensions  ex- 
cept those  already  Increased  because  of  an 
tocrease  to  the  spouse  maxlTnum  provlalon 
of  the  Act  or  by  operation  of  the  so-caUed 
social  security  guaranty  provision.  The  spouse 
maximum  provision  specifies  thst  the  maxi- 
mum annuity  payable   under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  to  a  spouse  cannot  exceed 
110  percent  of  the  maxim uni  possible  wlf*'s 
Insurance  benefit  payable  to  any  wife  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  social  security 
guaranty    provision    assures    that    monthly 
benefits  to  a  retired  railroad  employee,  and 
those  deriving  benefits  from  him,  will  not  be 
less  than  110  percent  of  the  amount  to  which 
they  would  have  been  entitled  If  they  had 
been  covered  under  the  aoclal  security  system. 
Annuities  payable  iinder  the  social  security 
gimr&nty  or  under  the  spotise  m«T<Trmm  pro- 
visions are  automatically  tocreased  whenever 
social  security  benefits  are  increased.  Thus, 
the  recent  social  security  tocreases  provided 
by  Public  Law  92-336  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  beneflits  payable  to  approximately  28  per- 
cent of  the  current  railroad  retirement  bene- 
ficiaries. The  rematotog  72  percent  of  such 
beneficiaries    who   await   the   enactment    of 
thla  legislation  for  comparable  treetm.ent  are 
generally  those  whose  entitlement  is  based 
upon  longer  career  service  to  the  railroad 
Industry. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  92-838  had  a 
substantial  Impact  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  rallrocul  retirement  program  aa  well  as 
providing  benefit  tocreases  to  roughly  28  per- 
cent of  the  beneficiaries  covered  thereunder. 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  that  public  law,  the 
railroad  retirement  program  was  operating  at 
an  actuarial  deficiency  estimated  by  the 
Board  at  818.2  million  a  year  (assuming  that 
the  15  percent  increase  of  1970  and  the  10 
percent  increase  of  1971  would  expire  on  June 
30,  1973).  The  financial  effect  of  that  pub- 
lic law,  however,  would — by  virtue  of  the 
excess  of  additional  railroad  retirement  tax 
collection  generated  by  a  statutory  Increase 
In  the  maximum  taxable  wage  base  plus 
additional  gains  due  to  the  financial  toter- 
cbange  (based  on  the  addltloosi  benefits 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  the  railroad 
retirement  beneficiariee  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  were  railroad  retirement  employ* 
ment  not  excluded  from  ooverace  under  that 
Act)  over  the  amount  of  the  additional  ex- 
pwnoltures  for  the  railroad  rettzement  bene 
fits  under  the  Social  Security  guaranty  and 
spouse  murtmnTn  provlsloiii — oonvcTt  tbls  de- 
ficiency Into  an  estlniated  actuarial  sur- 
plus of  about  899.1  "'«"*'«'  a  year.  If  the  20 
percent  Increase  provided  in  this  bill  is 
payable  only  for  the  10  month  period  from 
September  l,  1972,  throu^  June  SO.  197S, 
the  additional  benefit  outlay  for  the  railroad 
retirement  program  would  be  aliout  8850  mil- 
lion, and  if  that  20  percent  Increass,  as  well 
as  the  temporary  16  percent  and  10  peroertt 
increasae,  are  not  extended  beyond  June  30, 
1973,  the  program  wlU  be  operating  with  an 
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actuarial  surplus  of  about  $87.5  mUllon.  a 
7«ar  The  following  table  sots  forth  the  effects 
of  Public  Law  93-336  and  of  the  Comniltt«e 
substitute  on  the  actuarial  condition  of  the 
railroad  retirement  program. 

ACTUARIAL  EFFECTS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  92-336  AND  S.  MS2 

Laval  annual  amounts  m 
millions  if  15-,  10-,  and 
20-  parcent  increases 
afa — 
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Tempotary       Parmananl 


Actuarial  dafiaancy  as  o(  Dec.  21, 

1970    — 

Actuanai  deficiancy  adjustad  to 

Oac.31   1972 .^ 

Eftactsot  Public  Uw  92- 336: 
Additional  railroad  ti«  collae- 

lions'     V   •  c. 

Additional  railroad  banatit 

payments'..  .--- 

Additional  gainifrom  finaneiai 
mterchania 


>)16.6 
I  18.2 

2ia4 
216.5 
123.4 


1  $219.5 
1  230.4 

210.4 
217.1 
123.4 


Nat  reduction  actuarial 

deficiency -  — 

Actuarial  deficiency  or  surplus 

alter  Public  Uw  92-336 

Additional  benefits  due  to  20-par- 
cant  incraasa  in  committee  sub- 
stitute          -    , ,--•■ 

Actuarial  deficiency  oi  surplus  altar 
both  Public  Law  92-336  and 
oommittaa  substitute 


117.3 
•  99.1 

11.8 

<87.5 


116. 7 
I  113.  7 

283.8 

1397.5 


rutr'oi  'Sin'thTrn  n^  ^^^^^^'  ?.'i.^d  ^f^man. 
pJriCs  loTa TI.^  Irom  J750  to  J900  beginning  Jan.  1. 
\Sn7nA  to  Jl.OOO  bafinning  Jan.  1,  1974. 

•  Railroad  reiirement  annuities  ?»''•'>'•  "J^J!'^.'?^''' 
s«untY  guaranty  provision  were  automatically  '"^'^  »»  ' 
JSlt  ol  the  so«J  s«ainty  inerewes  provided  by  Public  Law 
92-336. 

<  Surplus. 

r  U?i.  .s7h.*«.r«t  ::?!^  tur^n.  w,il  lose  because  this 
moiNy  will  have  baan  paid. 

In  summary.  If  the  20  peroont  If^eflt  In- 
crease in  the  CommlttM  subsUtute  Is  pro- 
vided on  a  twnporary  basis,  the  raUroad  re- 
tirement system  will  stUl  be  operat^g  wlUi 
an  actuarial  surplus  becaus*  of  the  flnanoial 
effects  of  Public  Law  93-336.  If.  however,  the 
two  previous  temporary  benefit  increases  ana 
the  present  30  percent  temporary  ^c"«*- 
which  are  to  terminate  on  June  30.  i»V3. 
were  to  be  extended  Indeamtely.  the  system 
would  be  operating  at  a  serious  actuarial  de- 
ficiency which,  the  Board  estimates,  would 
result  in  the  exhaustion  of  Its  funds  within 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  unless  meas- 
ures are  also  taken  to  adequately  finance 
the  ooat  of  any  such  permanent  benefit  In- 


ommendatlons  and  voluminous  tables-, 
charts  and  explanatory  materials  included  in 
the  Commission's  submission. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  lelt  It  could 
deal  effectively  both  with  the  need  of  raU- 
roed  retirement   beneficiaries   for   an  eqtil- 
table  annuity  increase  and  with  the  financial 
situation  confronting  the  Account  by  adopt- 
ing an  amendment  (section  6  of  the  Commit- 
tee  substitute)    which   declares   a   Congres- 
sional policy  that  these  temporary  Increases, 
including   the   20    percent    Increase   in   the 
Committee  subsUtute,  would  be  made  per- 
manent only  If  at   the   same  time  changes 
are  made  in  the  raUroad  retirement  system 
to  enstire  the  receipt  of  sufficient  revenues 
to  make  the  Railroad   Retirement  Account 
actuarially  aoxmd  for  the  foreseeable  futmre. 
This  section  also  directs  that  representatives 
of  employers   and  retirees  and   representa- 
tives of  carriers  shall  report  to  this  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Commeroe  Committee  no 
later  than  March  1.  1973,  their  muttial  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  ensure  such  sol- 
vency for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Aocotmt. 
taking  into  acooxmt  the  report  and  specific 
reoommendaUons    of    the    Commission    on 
Railroad    Retirement.    Finally,    the    section 
provides  that  a  copy  of  such  representatives' 
report  be  directed  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  and  directs  the  Board  to  sub- 
mit to  the  two  Committees  of  the  Congress 
Its  report  expressing  Its  views  and  specific 
recommendations,   along   with   those  of  the 
administration,  on  the  report  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. 


DESIGNATION   OP  THE   ALDO   LEO- 
POLD WILDERNESS,  GILA  NATION- 
AL FOREST.  N.  MEX. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3256)  to  designate  the  Aldo  Leo- 
pold Wilderness,   Gila  National  Forest, 
N.  Mex.,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments. 

On  page  1.  line  5.  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "Aldo  Leopold  Primitive  Area," 
and  insert  "Black  Range  Primitive 
area,"; 

In  line  8,  after  the  word  "Wilder- 
ness"," Insert  "and  dated  September 
1972,"; 

And.  on  page  2.  line  20  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "Aldo  Leopold  Primitive  Area" 
and  Insert  "Black  Range  Primitive 
Area" ;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


U  Joint  labor /management  T«oommeniia- 
tian  on  future  aolvency  of  rattroad  retire- 
ment account 

In  this  regard.   In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  RaUroad  Retirement,  the 
Chairman  of   the  Commission   stated   that, 
based   upon   the   dynamic   actuarial   model 
created  by  the  Commlsalon.  If  the  three  tem- 
porary increases  are  made  permanent^totai- 
llng    61.8    per    oent    cumulatively   in    three 
years— and  no  addlUonal  means  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  Rallro«l  Btotlrement  Account 
is   adopted,   the  "account   will   go  broke   In 
the   year   1986   and   by   the   year   2000   wUl 
run  up  a  debt  of  (SS  billion."  Both  the  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  were  ex- 
tremely ooQcemed  about  the  Commission's 
finding  In  that  regard  (one  member  of  the 
Commission  dissented  from  th4a  projection; 
the  four  others  concurred).  However,  since 
the  full  report  of  the  Commission  was  not 
received  by  the  Committee  until  September 
7,  19T».  the  Conunlttee  has  been  tmaWe  ftUly 
to  study  and  evaluate  fully  the  report,  rec- 


fle  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oonffress  assembled.  That.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  WU- 
demess  Act  (78  Stat.  891;  16  U.S.O.  1132 
(b) ).  the  area  classified  a»  the  Black  Range 
Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  addi- 
tions thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Aldo  Leopold  Wilderness",  and  dated 
September  1972.  which  Is  on  file  and  avaU- 
able  for  public  Inspection  In  the  Office  of 
the  Chief.  Forest  Service.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  Aldo  Leopold  WUdemeas  within 
and  as  part  of  the  GUa  National  Forest, 
comprising  an  area  of  approximately  one 
hundred  eighty-eight  thousand  and  ninety- 
five   acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Seoretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description 
of  the  Aldo  Leopold  Wilderness  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  In 
this  Act;    Provided,   hotoever.  That  correc- 


tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In 
such  legal  description  and  map  may  be 
made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Aldo  Leopold  Wilderness  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culture  in  accordance  with  the  provlsU»s 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  ex- 
cept that  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  WUdemess  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  et- 
fectlve  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Black  Range  Primitive  Area  la  hereby  abol- 
Ished. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1132),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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S.  3266,  as  amended,  would  designate  ap- 
proximately 189.000  acres  of  the  Gila  National 
Forest.  N,  Mex.,  as  the  Aldo  Leopold  Wilder- 
ness. The  wilderness  so  established  would  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  WUdemess  Act  of 
September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  891;  16  VS.O. 
1132). 

DE8CKIPTION     OF    TH«     AKEA 

The  proposed  wilderness  is  located  astride 
the  crest  of  the  Black  Range  of  southwest- 
em  New  Mexico.  The  area  Is  located  36  mUee 
northeast  of  SUver  City.  N.  Mex..  and  50  mllee 
west  of  Truth  or  Consequences. 

Rising  from  hot  dry  desert  and  semldesert 
the  Black  Range  stands  as  a  prominent  land 
feature  from  nearly  all  directions.  The  pro- 
posed Aldo  Leopold  Wilderness  contains  the 
most  rugged.  wUd  portions  of  this  mountain 
range.  Over  a  wide  range  In  elevation,  a  net- 
work of  deep  canyons,  ridges,  timbered 
benches,  and  many  high  vista  points  offer  the 
visitor  expansive  views  and  opportunities  for 
soUtude.  The  area  is  characterized  by  the 
superlative  beeuty  of  Its  wild  and  tmdls- 
ttirbed  landscape. 

Water  Is  an  Important  resource  of  the  pro- 
posed WUdemess.  The  area  supplies  a  stable 
amount  of  high  quaUty  water  for  use  by 
downstream  farmers,  ranchera.  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Forage  values  are  significant  over 
most  of  the  area  for  both  wildlife  and  domes- 
tic livestock.  About  1,000  head  of  cattle  are 
permitted  to  use  the  area.  Domestic  livestock 
grazing  wlU  be  continued.  The  area  provides 
habitat  for  mule  deer,  whltetalled  deer.  eUc. 
turkey,  mountain  lion,  bear,  bobcat,  and  coy- 
ote. A  great  variety  of  smaller  game,  mam- 
mals, and  birds  live  within  the  area.  Qlla 
trout,  an  endangered  species  of  fish,  live  In 
the  headwaters  of  Diamond  Creek  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  area. 

Commercial  timber  stands  occupy  58  per- 
cent of  the  area.  The  other  portions  of  the 
area  contain  plnyon-Junlper-oak  woodland, 
brush  areas,  scattered  patches  of  aspen  at 
higher  elevations,  and  small  patches  of  chap- 
arral at  lower  elevations.  Classification  of 
the  area  as  wilderness  wUl  have  only  a  minor 
effect  on  national  forest  timber  hfirvest  be- 
cause under  current  primitive  area  classifica- 
tion the  commercial  timber  stands  have  been 
withheld  from  incltialon  in  the  forests'  tim- 
ber-producing base. 

The  U.S.  Cleologlcal  Surrey  and  Ufl.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  have  examined  the  proposed 
wilderness  to  determine  mineral  values.  They 
found  no  mlnable  mineral  deposits  In  the 
primitive  area  although  mlnable  mineral  de- 


Doslts  do  occur  In  nearby  areas.  It  Is  con- 
Sdered  uiUlkely  that  foesU  fuels  exist  In  the 
primitive  area. 

"  COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  wlU  Involve  no  Fed- 
eral expenditure. 

AUENOMXNT 

The  committee  accepted  the  recommenda- 
Uons  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctalture  for  those 
areas  to  be  Included  in  the  wUderneas,  with 
but  one  exception.  In  the  commltce's  view, 
exclusion  6,  containing  894  acres  along  Mor- 
gan Creek,  Is  stiltable  for  addition  to  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
This  Is  a  scenic  area  which  includes  a  water- 
fall, and  Its  Inclusion  wlU  not  only  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  wilderness,  but  provide  an 
improved  and  more  logical  botindary  Une.  The 
evidence  of  the  past  timber-harvesting  actlv- 
lUes  occurred  in  the  late  i9th  century,  and 
was  accomplished  with  horses  and  oxen.  As 
a  result,  disturbances  are  virtually  unnotlce- 
able  today. 

In  such  Instances  as  this,  where  time  is 
rapidly  erasing  man's  handiwork  and  the  dis- 
turbance Is  sUght.  the  committee  believes 
Congress  should  designate  the  area  if  it 
otherwise  meets  wilderness  criteria. 

The  committee  ticcordlngly  amended  the 
map  reference  of  S.  3256  so  as  to  Include 
exclusion  6.  As  pointed  out,  the  committee 
agreed  with  the  Forest  Service  as  to  Its 
other  exclusions  or  addictions.  The  reasons 
for  determining  whether  or  not  the  various 
areas  were  acceptable  are  recotinted  In  the 
testimony  of  J.  W.  Delnema.  Associate  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  the  UB.  Forest  Service,  Included 
In  this  report  under  "Administration  Views." 

COMMITTEE    aECOMMEOTJATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  executive  session  unanimously  rec- 
ommended the  enactment  of  S.  3256. 


JOHN  S.  ATTTNELLO 
The  bill  (HJl.  6204)  for  the  relief  of 


John  S.  Attlneilo  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-1148),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTTRPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  John  S.  AtttneUo  of  Alexandria.  Vs.. 
tlOO.OOO.  m  full  satisfaction  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  as  recommended 
by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  US.  Court 
of  Claims  In  a  congressional  reference  case, 
for  the  loss  of  patent  rights  In  Great  Britain 
for  a  hlghlift  circulation  system  for  aircraft. 

STATXMZ14T 

The  committee  adopts  the  substance  of 
House  Report  No.  92-1134  on  this  legislation. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  Indicated  It 
would  not  object  to  legislation  providing 
equitable  compensation  to  Mr.  Attlneilo  for 
the  loes  of  his  foreign  patent  rights. 

The  bni,  HJl.  6204.  was  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 401.  which  passed  the  House  on  June  1, 
1971.  The  matter  was  designated  as  Con- 
gressional Reference  Case  No.  1-71,  Jo?in  S. 
Attinello  V.  the  United  States.  The  opinion 
In  that  case  was  filed  March  18.  1072,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  that  date.  The  opinion 
and  the  flndlngtr  of  fact  in  that  case  Is  set 
out  and  made  a  part  of  this  report.  The 
opinion  outllnea  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 


patent  right?  which  are  referred  to  In  the 
bill  concern  a  hlghlift  stiperclrcnlatlon  sys- 
tem for  Jet  powered  aircraft. 

The  opinion  and  the  findings  of  fact  go 
Into  cotialderable  detafl  concemtng  the  In- 
vention and  Its  purpoee.  In  general  It  Is  In- 
tended to  provide  a  syst«n  or  means  to  re- 
duce the  ia.Ti fling  and  talccofl  speed  of  super- 
sonic aircraft  and  involveo  a  means  for  in- 
creealng  the  lift  at  redtHsed  speeds  by  Inject- 
ing high  ^eed  air  over  the  truUlng  edge  of 
the  wings.  The  facts  outlined  by  the  Chief 
Oommlasloner    Indicate    that    In    Deoember 
1952,  Mr.  Attlneilo  disclosed  his  Invention, 
entitled  "High  Lift  Superclrcula.tlon  System 
Using   Supersonic  Blowing,"  to   the  FMent 
Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
Shortly  thereafter,  and  before  a  U.S.  patent 
application  had  be«n  prepared  or  filed  on  his 
Invention,  (dalmant  was  asked  by  the  BAtlah 
Ministry  of  Supply  to  dlscloee  his  Invention 
at  a  confidential  conference  to  be  htid  In 
Ti^ngityn^^    With  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  claimant  did  diadoee  his 
Invention  at  the  April  24,   1953,   Boundary 
Layer   Control   Conference   at   FVtfnborough. 
England.   The  presentation  which   claimant 
made  at  the  conference  was  embodied  In  a 
classified   Brttlsh   record   of   the  conference 
that  was  printed  In  July  oif  1953.  The  pets- 
entatlon  was  also  reproduced  In  this  country 
as  a  classified  Navy  docimient  in  May  1953. 
In  November  1953,  claimant  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  entered  Into  an  agreement 
which  recognized  that  title  to  the  Invention 
and  to  any  patents  belonged  to  claimant, 
but  at  the  same  time  claimant  agreed  that 
the  United  States  was  to  have  a  nonexclu- 
sive. Irrevocable,  royalty-free  license  under 
any  patents  that  might  Issue.  In  addition. 
the  agreement  gave  defendant  an  Irrevocable 
and   exclusive   right   to   transact   all   Patent 
Office  businees  having  to  do  with  claimant's 
U.S.  application. 

Since  claimant  was  an  employee  of  the 
Navy  at  the  time  he  made  his  Invention,  the 
Government  Patents  Board  was  called  upon 
to  determine  If  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  aU  rights,  title,  and  Interest  to  the  In- 
vention. The  Bofuxi  found,  on  January  11, 
1955,  that  defendant's  contribution  to  the 
TTULiring  of  the  invention  was  insufficient  to 
entitle  It  to  an  assignment  of  the  entire 
right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and  to  the  In- 
vention. Instead,  the  Board  concluded  that 
title  to  the  Invention  should  be  left  with  the 
claimant  subject  to  a  nonextdusive.  lire- 
vooable,  royalty-free  license  being  granted 
to  defendant. 

Because  claimant's  Invention  related  to 
classified  subject  matter,  the  patent  appUca- 
tlon  was  filed  on  February  10.  1954.  by  the 
Navy  as  a  securtty  classified  doctunent.  On 
Aprtl  7,  1954.  a  secrecy  order  tinder  the  pro- 
visions of  36  UJ8.C.  sections  181-188  v?as 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  As 
a  result,  claimant  was  cs'dered  to  ke^  the 
details  of  his  Invention  secret  unless  he  first 
obtained  the  wrttten  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  disclose  the  same. 

In  June  of  1064.  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  disclosed  the  basic  features  of  claim- 
ant's Invention  In  an  unclasslfled  publica- 
tion, entitled  "Naval  Aviation  News."  In  ad- 
dition, public  disclosure  of  claimant's  Inven- 
tion, In  the  form  of  detaUed  magaalne  arti- 
cles, also  occtirred  In  England  on  November 
12.  1954.  and  December  3,  1064.  All  of  the 
pubUc  disclosures  were  made  without  au- 
thority or  approval  of  claimant. 

WhUe  claimant  willingly  granted  defendant 
a  nonexclusive.  Irrevocable,  royalty-free  li- 
cense for  Government  use  of  his  Invention, 
he  Intended  to  retain  all  rights  to  commer- 
cial vise  of  his  Invention  In  the  United  States. 
Also,  the  license  granted  to  defendant  has 
been  Interpreted  In  the  past  so  as  not  to 
give  the  UB.  authority  to  Ueense  foreign 
governments  to  produce  or  utUlxe  an  Inven- 
tion abroad,  except  where  the  eqtilpment  Is 
manuf  acttired  In  the  United  States  pursuant 


to  defendant's  license.  The  Commissioner  also 
observed  that  indeed,  claimant  was  Interested 
m  protecting  his  rights  to  foreign  patents. 
He  was  particularly  Interested  In  obtaining 
British  and  Canadian  patents  to  prevent 
commercial  or  governmental  use  of  his  in- 
vention In  either  of  those  countries  without 
just  compensation. 

Therefore,  on  June  30,  1064,  on  the  basis 
of  his  prtor  disclosure  at  the  April  24.  1063, 
confidential  conference  at  I^«iborough, 
England,  and  the  classified  documents  baaed 
thereon,  claimant  requested  the  Navy  to 
petition  the  Patent  Office  for  modification 
of  Its  secrecy  order.  At  that  time  he  only 
sought  permission  to  file  a  British  patent 
application  which  woiUd  correspond  to  his 
then-pending  XJS.  application. 

The  request  was  not  made  by  the  Navy 
Department.  Accordingly.  In  January  1966. 
claimant  again  requested  that  Navy  patent 
counsel  petition  the  Patent  Office  to  flie  a 
patent  application  in  Great  Britain.  By  this 
time,  of  course,  the  details  of  Mr.  AttlneUo's 
Invention  had  been  pubUcly  disclosed  In  both 
this  country  and  In  England.  The  Department 
of  the  Navy  did  petition  the  VB.  Patent 
Office  on  January  21,  1986.  for  a  modification 
of  its  outstanding  secrecy  order.  Permission 
to  file  In  Great  Britain  was  maUed  to  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  on  February  2.  1956. 
Relevant  English  law  prevents  an  ^pll- 
cant  from  filing  for  a  patent  after  the  details 
of  his  investigation  have  been  pubUcly  dis- 
closed. However,  since  both  the  United  States 
and  England  are  memfoen  of  the  Interna- 
tional Patent  Convention.  Mr.  Attlneilo 
cotUd,  notwithstanding  any  public  dlscloe- 
trre  which  occurred  after  the  filing  date  of 
his  U.S.  application,  file  for  a  British  patent 
If  such  application  were  nuule  within  1  year 
of  the  filing  date  of  his  UJ3.  application.  In 
essence,  Mr.  AttlneUo's  British  patent  appli- 
cation would  be  given  tlie  benefit  of  his 
earlier  VB.  filing  date  to  thus  avoid  the  de- 
barring effects  of  the  pubUcatlons  which  oc- 
curred m  June  1064,  In  this  country  and  in 
November  and  Deoember  of  1064,  In  Eng- 
land. 

It.  accordingly,  was  Imperative  that  Mr. 
Attlneilo  file  his  British  appUcatlon  before 
February  10.  1065.  However,  becatise  of  the 
delay  by  the  Navy  in  petitioning  the  Patent 
Office  for  modification  of  its  outstanding 
secrecy  order.  It  was  impossible  for  Ur.  At- 
tlneilo to  file  a  British  application  within 
the  time  demanded  by  the  provlslOBS  of  the 
International  Patent  Convention. 

The  Commissioner  pointed  out  that  since 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  knew  that  the 
classified  material  Incorporated  In  claimant's 
Invention  had  been  disclosed  to  Brtttsb  au- 
thorities at  the  confidential  conference  In 
1053.  and  since  the  Navy  Itself  published 
an  unclassified  description  of  the  basic  In- 
vention In  June  1064,  the  long  delay  by  the 
Navy  In  petitioning  the  Patent  Office  for 
modifications  to  the  secrecy  order  with  re- 
spect to  Great  Britain  Is  found  to  be  un- 
Jtistlfied  and  Inexcusable.  The  Commissioner 
concluded  that  the  f  aUure  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  to  expedite  claimant's  June  1054 
request  foe  modification  of  tlie  secrecy  order 
did  prejiidice  Mr.  AttlneUo's  right  to  obtain 
a  British  patent. 

On  the  basis  outlined  above  and  more  fully 
set  forth  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Findings  of  Fact,  the  Commissioner 
found  that  Mr.  AttineUo  was  equitably  en- 
titled to  a  payment  of  $100,000.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  blU  providing  for  payment 
of  that  amount  be  favorably  considered. 


[Before  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  tiie 
United  States  Cotirt  of  Claims,  In  Congres- 
sional Reference  Case  Na  1-71  (Filed 
Mar.  13, 1072)  ] 

John  S.  Attinxllo  v.  ths  Umrm  SrAm 
(Report  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatlvee) 
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/rvin  A.  iMvine.  »ttoro«y  ot  recort  for 
plaintiff.  _^  . 

Charlet  L.  Whitham,  with  whom  wm  a$- 
tUtant  Attorney  Oeneral  L.  Patrick  Gray. 
Ill,  for  dafeuiUnt. 

B«fore  D4VM,  Presiding  CommUsioner  of 
the  Review  Panel,  WwrTB  and  Stonx,  Com- 
mistionera. 

onNioN 

By  TH«  Rkvikw  Pambi.:   Upon  referral  of 
the  bUl  {BSL  6304.  9ad  Cong..  Ut  Sese.)  "for 
the  relief  of  John  S.  AttlneUo"  to  the  Chief 
Commlaeloner  of  the  Court  of  ClMms  by  the 
HouBe  of  BepreeenUtlvee,  and  the  subsequent 
min«   of   a   petition    by    the   clalmAnt,   tiie 
ChUf  Commlieloner  referred  the  cane  to  Trt»l 
CommlMloner  Joeeph  V.   Colalannl  for  the 
conduct  of  further  proceedings  In  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
On  February   14,  1972,  Commissioner  Colal- 
annl  reported  hU  decUlon,  based  on  facto 
8tlpulat«l  by  the  parties.  On  February  18, 
1973    the  parties  by  Joint  motion  requeeted 
that  the  Review  Panel  "adopt  the  report  of 
CommUsioner    Colalannl    •    •    *     [thereby] 
waiving  review  of  such  report  on  the  part  of 
the   panel."    Accordingly,   the  Review  Panel 
adopu  Commissioner  Calalannl's  report  and 
agrees  with  his  conclusion  that  claimant  "has 
no  legal  claim  against  the  United  SUtes"  but 
doea  have  "an  equitable  claim  against  the 
United  StatM  In  the  sum  of  $100,000."  The 
Ravlew  Panel  recommends  to  Congress  that 
such  claim  be  paid. 

ThU  determination  Ls  submitted  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  for  transmittal  to  the 
U.3.  House  of  Representative*. 

OPINION  OF  TH«  TBIAI-  COMMMBIONEa 

CoLAiANifi.  Commiseioner:  Pursuant  to  38 
U3C.  it  1403  and  250B,  the  Hoiise.  on  June 
1.  1071,  referrt»d  H.R.  8204,  92d  Cong..  Ist 
Sess.,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Clalma. 

The  bUl  Involved  In  this  referral,  H.R.  8304. 
is  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  3. 
AtUnello."  The  bUl  propoeee  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  authorising  and  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  to  pay: 
the  sum  of  »100.000,  in  full  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  of  the  said  John  S. 
Attlnollo  against  the  United  Statee  for  loss 
of  patent  rlgbU  In  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
on  a  hlgbllft  superclrculatlon  system  for  air- 
craft which  was  developed  and  patented  In 
the  united  States  by  him  (Unltwi  States 
Patent  Numbered  2,868,480),  but  which  waa 
not  patented  in  such  oountrlee  aa  a  result  of 
the  faUure  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
forward  to  the  appropriate  American  em- 
b«»l«  appUcatlons  filed  with  such  Depart- 
mMit  by  the  said  John  S.  Attlnello." 

The  r«f«rence  of  HJl.  6204  to  the  Chief 
Oommlasloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  waa 
aocompllahed  by  means  of  H.  Bee.  401,  92d 
Cong..  Ist  Sees.  The  resolution  Indicated  that 
the  reference  waa  made  puiBuant  to  28  U.3.C. 
iS  1482  and  2609  for  "•  •  •  further  proceed- 
ings in  aooordance  with  appUcable  law." 

The  petlUon  of  Mr.  AttlneUo  was  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Clatma  on  August 
34,  1971  and  defendant's  answer  waa  filed 
on  October  21.  1971.  The  parties.  In  Ueu  of 
trial,  submitted  an  extensive  stipulation  of 
all  of  the  relevant  facta.  The  sUpulaUon  of 
facta,  along  with  documents  referred  to  In 
the  sUpulatlon.  waa  admitted  into  the  rec- 
ord. 

On  the  barts  of  facts  establlahed  by  the 
evidence  In  the  peoord.  aa  aununartaed  in  this 
opinion  and  set  forth  more  fuUy  In  the  find- 
ings of  fact,  I  conclude  that: 

(1)  Claimant  haa  no  legal  claim  agalnat 
the  United  States,  but 

(3)  Be  does  have  a  claim,  founded  on 
equity  and  Jtistlce  within  the  meaning  of 
Burkhardt  v.  United  States.  118  Ot.  CI.  668. 
M  r.  8upp.  668  ( 194B) ,  and  there  Is  equitably 
due  claimant,  from  the  United  States,  the 
sum  of  $100,000. 

Claimant,  Jdin  S.  Attlnello,  la  an  Ameri- 
can dtlBen  who  for  many  years  waa  employed 


by  tba  Department  of  the  Navy.  During  the 
early  lIMSO's,  he  waa  the  Head  of  tti»  Super- 
sonic Section,  Applied  MathemaUca  Branch, 
nomarrh  Dlvlalon,  Btireau  of  Aeronautics, 
Dapartment  of  the  Navy.  WhUe  ao  employed, 
he  became  aware  of  the  serious  landing  and 
takeoff  problems  that  were  plaguing  Jet- 
powei«d  aircraft.  The  matter  was  of  partic- 
ular concern  to  the  Navy  because  Its  Jet 
nghters  were  landing  at  speeds  which  made 
them  unsafe  for  aircraft  carrier  use. 

Considerable  research  had  been  directed 
to  conceiving  a  structure  or  system  for  re- 
ducing the  landing  and  take-off  speeds  of 
supersonic  flghtera.  By  and  large,  the  re- 
search programs  of  that  period  were  directed 
at  efforts  to  somehow  favorably  affect  the 
flow  of  air  over  the  aircraft's  wings,  or.  In 
other  words,  to  materially  affect  the  circula- 
tion of  air  about  an  airfoil  through  boundary 
layer  control.  The  majority  of  aeronautical 
engineers  In  the  early  1960'«  felt  that  stabU- 
izlng  or  removal  of  the  boundary  layer  woxUd 
permit  an  aircraft  to  fly  at  lower  speeds  with 
Increased  lift. 

Mr.  Attlnello  felt  that  efforta  to  solve  the 
problem  by  reducing  or  stabilizing  the 
boundary  layer  would  be  unsuccessful.  To 
the  cxmtrary.  he  felt  that  increased  lift  at 
reduced  speeds  could  best  be  accomplished 
by  injecting  high  speed  air  Into  the  air  al- 
ready flowing  over  the  trailing  edges  of  the 
wings.  By  the  use  of  Mr.  AtUnello's  Inven- 
tion, which  is  described  and  dlscloeed  In 
detail  In  his  United  States  Patent  No. 
2,868,480  and  Reissue  Patent  No.  24,917,  It  was 
fovmd  that  the  botuidary  layer  of  air  did  not 
separate  to  the  same  extent  as  before  from 
the  wing  skin  at  slow  or  near  stalling  speeds. 
By  substantially  reducing  the  separation  of 
air  flow  over  the  wings  at  slower  speeds,  the 
lifting  capacity  of  the  wlnjs  was  found  to  be 
greatly  Increased.  In  turn,  this  enabled  Jet 
flghters  to  land  at  lower  and  safer  speeds. 

In  December  1952,  Mr.  Attlnello  disclosed 
his  Invention,  entitled  "High  Uft  Superclr- 
culatlon    System    Using    Supersonic    Blow- 
ing," to  the  Patent  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the   Navy.   Shortly   thereafter,   and 
before   a   United   States   patent   application 
haA  been  prepared  or  filed  on  his  Invention, 
claimant  was  asked  by  the  British  Ministry 
of  Supply  to  disclose  his  invention  at  a  con- 
fidential conference  to  be  held  In  England. 
With   the   approval   oi   the   Chief   of   Naval 
Operations,  claimant  did  disclose  his  inven- 
tion at  the  April  24,   1953.   Boundarj-  Layer 
Control    Conference    at    Farnborough.    Eng- 
land.    The     presentation     which     claimant 
made  at  the  conference  was  embodied  in  a 
classified   British   record   of   the   conference 
that  was  printed  in  July  of  1953.  The  pres- 
entation was  also  reproduced  in  this  coun- 
try  as   a  classified   Navy  document   In  May 
1963.  In   November   1953.   claimant  and   the 
Department    of    the    Navy    entered    Into    an 
agreement   which   recognized   that   title   to 
the  Invention  and  to  any  patents  belonged 
to  claimant,  but  at  the  same  time  claimant 
agreed  that  the  United  States  was  to  have 
a  nonesclusive.  irrevocable,  royalty-free  li- 
cense under  any  patents  that   might   Issue. 
In  addition,  the  agreement  gave  defendant 
an  irrevocable  and  exclusive  right  to  trans- 
act all  Patent  Office  bualneee  having  to  do 
with  claimant's  UiUted  States  application. 

Since  claimant  was  an  employee  of  the 
Navy  at  the  time  he  made  his  Invention,  the 
Government  Patents  Board  was  called  upon 
to  determine  if  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  all  rights,  title  and  Interest  to  the  Inven- 
tion. The  Board  found,  on  January  11,  1955. 
that  defendant's  contribution  to  the  making 
of  the  Invention  was  inaufllclent  to  entitle 
it  to  an  assignment  of  the  entire  right,  title 
and  Interest  In  and  to  tha  invention.  Instead, 
the  Board  concluded  tha*  title  to  the  Inven- 
Uon  should  be  left  with  the  claimant  subject 
to  a  nonexclusive.  Irrevocable,  royalty-free 
license  being  granted  to  defendant. 

Because   claimant's    invention   related    to 


classified  subject  matter,  the  patent  tspfili' 
cation  was  filed  on  February  10,  1964,  by 
the  Navy  as  a  security  classified  document. 
On  April  7.  1964,  a  secrecy  order  under  tha 
provisions  of  36  VS.C.  Si  181-188  was  Issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  PateaU.  As  a  result, 
claimant  was  ordered  to  keep  the  details  of 
his  Invention  secret  unless  ha  first  obtained 
the  written  consent  of  the  Commissioner  <rf 
Patents  to  disclose  the  same. 

In  June  of   1964  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  disclosed  the  basic  features  of  claim- 
ant's invention  in  an  unclassified  publica- 
tion, entitled  Naval  Aviation  News.  In  addi- 
tion   public  disclosure  of  claimant's  Inven- 
tion' in  the  form  of  detailed  magazine  arti- 
clee    also  occurred  in  England  on  November 
12    1964,  and  December  3.  1964.  All  of  the 
public   disclosures   were   made   without  au- 
thority or  approval  of  claimant.  .   ._  . 
While  claimant  willingly  granted  defend- 
ant a  nonexclusive.  Irrevocable,  royalty-free 
license  for  Government  use  of  his  Invention, 
he  intended  to  retain  all  rl^ts  to  commer- 
clal  use  of  hla  invention  In  the  United  Statea. 
Also,  the  license  granted  to  defendant  has 
been  interpreted  in  the  past   so  as  not  to 
Kive  the  United  States  authority  to  license 
foreign  governments  to  prodpce  or  utUlze  an 
invention  abroad,  except  where  the  ^u^- 
ment  Is  manufactured  In  the  United  States 
pursuant    to    defendant's    license.    Indeed. 
claimant    was   Interested    in   protecting   his 
rights  to  foreign  patents.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  obtaining  BrltUh  and  Canadian 
patents  to   prevent  commercial  or   govern- 
mental xise  of  his  invention  in  either  of  those 
countries  without  Just  compensation. 

Therefore,  on  Jime  30,  1964,  on  the  basis 
of  his  prior  disclosure  at  the  April  24,  19M, 
confidential     conference     at     Famboroug^, 
England,  and  the  classified  documents  based 
thereon,  claimant  requested  the  Navy  to  pe- 
tition the  Patent  Office  for  modification  of 
Its  secrecy  order.  At  that  time  he  only  sought 
permission  to  file  a  British  patent  applica- 
tion which  would  correspond  to  his  thro- 
pendlng     United    States     application.    The 
requeet  was  not  made  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.  Accordingly,  in  January  1966.  claim- 
ant again  requested  that  Navy  patent  coun- 
sel  petition  the  Patent  Office  to  file  a  patent 
application  In  Great  Britain.  By  this  time,  of 
course,  the  details  of  Mr.  Attlnello's  InTen- 
tlon  had  been  publicly  disclosed  In  bath  this 
country  and  in  England.  The  D«H)artment  ot 
the    Navy   did   petition   the   United   States 
Patent    Office    on    January    21,    1955.    for   a 
modification  of  Its  outstanding  secrecy  order. 
Permission    to    file    In    Great    Britain    was 
mailed  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  on 

February  3.  1966.  

Relevant  English  law  prevents  an  appUcant 
from  filing  for  a  patent  after  the  detalU  of 
his  Invention  have  been  pubUcly  disclosed. 
However,  since  both  the  United  States  and 
England  are  members  of  the  international 
Patent  Convention,  Mr.  Attlnello  could,  not 
withstanding  any  public  disclosure  which 
occurred  after  the  fiUng  date  of  his  U.S.  ap- 
plication, file  for  a  British  patent  If  such 
application  were  made  within  on*  year  of 
the  filing  date  of  his  U.S.  appiloatlon.  In  es- 
sence,  Mr.  AttlneUo's  Brltlah  patent  appUca- 
tlon  would  be  given  the  benefit  of  his  earlier 
r  S  filing  ctote  to  thus  avoid  the  debarring 
effects  of  the  publications  which  occiirred  In 
June  1964  in  this  country  and  In  November 
and  December  of  1964  In  England, 

In  addition,  the  parties  axe  In  agreement 
that  there  Is  no  Judicial  prac«dent  to  Indicate 
that  Mr.  Attlnello's  confidential  disclosure  in 
Great  Britain  In  April  of  1963  would  have 
acted  as  a  bar  to  the  granting  of  a  British 
patent  on  his  invention. 

It  accordingly,  was  Imperative  that  Mr. 
AttlneUo  file  his  British  appUoaitlon  before 
February  10,  1966.  However,  because  of  the 
delay  by  the  Navy  in  petttlonlng  the  Patent 
Office  for  modification  of  its  outartandlng 
secrecy    ord«.    It    waa    laapoeslble    for    Mr. 


^juj^ao  to  file  a  British  application  wlthtn 
f^rtime  demanded  by  the  provisions  of  the 
it^jonaUonal  Patent  OoBTentlon. 
^"IJ^the  Department  of  the  Navy  knew 
tb^lL  classified  material  Incorporated  in 
^Xant'8  invention  had  been  disclosed  to 
SS^authoritl«  at  the  confidential  con. 
S^  in  1963.  and  since  the  Navy  Itaelf 
ntbUshed  an  unclassified  description  of  the 
S^cmvenUon  la  June  1064,  the  long  delay 
Stha  Navy  la  pettUonlng  the  Patent  Office 
for  modifications  to  the  secrecy  order  with 
Zi^^  Great  Britain  la  found  to  be  un- 
^ed  and  inexcusable.  The  failure  of  the 
neoartmcnt  of  the  Navy  to  expe<Ute  claim- 
StTj^e  1964  requwt  for  modification  of 
S>  secrecy  order   did   prejumce  Mr    Attl- 
naiio's  right  to  obtain  a  British  patent. 
""^^iLuSt's  only  recognition  for  his  techno- 
io«lcally    significant    Invention,    which    de- 
fSdant  admits  to  using  to  the  present  day 
onsubstantlauy  all  supersonic  figbtws,  viraa  a 
citation  for  Meritorious  Civilian  Service  and 
ft  Umited  ingrade  raise  in  salary. 

Because  of  the  significant  oantrtbutlon 
which  claimant's  invention  has  made  to  air- 
craft technology,  defendant  has  indicated 
that  It  does  not  object  to  leglsUtlon  which 
would  acknowledge  this  contribution  by  pro- 
viding equitable  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  claimant's  British  patent  rights.  The  dam- 
age to  claimant  caused  by  failure  to  obtain 
r  British  patent  is  directly  related  to  the 
number  of  aircraft  produced  In  England, 
which,  when  flown,  would  constitute  a 
Cpown  use  of  his  patent.  ^  .    »>. 

The  partiefi  have  stipulated  that  tne 
British  Government  has  utilized  claimant's 
invention  on  some  261  supersonic  aircraft. 
Accordingly,  since  it  costs  approximately 
$20  000  to  install  claimant's  system  on  each 
aircraft  and  since  a  similarly  situated  pat- 
entee would  be  entitled  to  a  royalty  of  be- 
tween 2  and  3  percent  of  the  tolAl-dollar 
procurement,  claimant's  recovery,  had  he  ob- 
Ulned  a  British  patent,  would  t»  In  the  order 
of  $104,400  to  $156,600.  By  way  of  compro- 
mise, the  parties  axe  in  agreement  that 
claimant  Is  equitably  enUtled  to  $100,000  as 
compensation   fear   the   loee   of   any   Britlah 

patent. 

I,  accordingly,  conclude  that  claimant  has 
no  legal  claim  against  the  United  States,  but 
that  under  the  standards  of  Burkhardt  v. 
United  States,  supra,  claimant  does  have  an 
equitable  claim  against  the  Uiuted  States  in 
the  amount  of  $100,000. 

FtNDIKOS  OF  FACT 

1.  (a)  Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  401,  92d  Cong., 
I8t  Sess..  HU.  6304  was  referred  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  VS.  Coxirt  of  Claims. 

(b)  The  text  of  H.  Res.  401  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Resolved.  That  HJl.  6204  entitled  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  John  S.  Attlnello",  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  for 
further  proceedings  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable law." 

2.  (a)  H.R.  6204.  92d  Cong..  iBt  Sess..  Is 
entitled  "A  BILL  for  the  relief  of  John  S. 
AttlneUo." 

(b)  The  text  of  H.R.  6204  reads  as  follows: 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  John  S. 
Attlnello  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  the  sum 
of  $100,000  m  full  satisfaction  of  aU  claims 
of  the  said  John  S.  AttlneUo  against  the 
United  States  for  loss  of  patent  rights  In 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  on  a  high  lift  su- 
perdrculatlon  system  for  aircraft  which  was 
developed  and  patented  in  the  United  States 
by  him  (United  States  Patent  Numbered 
2368,480),  but  which  was  not  patented  In 


such  countries  aa  a  result  of  tha  failure  of 
the  Dapartmant  of  Dafanaa  to  forward  to 
the  appropriate  American  embassies  appli- 
cations filed  with  such  Department  by  the 
said  John  S.  Attlnello. 

"Sbc.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
m  this  Act  m  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  ha  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accotmt 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  BhaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

3.  (a)  As  a  result  of  its  consideration  of 
H.  Res.  401.  House  Report  No.  98-173.  92d 
Oong.,  Ist  Seas.,  was  prepared  by  tha  Com- 
mittee on  tha  Judiciary. 

(b)  The  report  indicates  that  tha  subject 
matter  of  the  blU  (HJl.  6204)  had  been  pre- 
viously considered  at  a  July  31.  1969,  hearing 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  fuU  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  a  bUl  pending 
before  the  91st  Congress.  In  addition,  reports 
were  submitted  on  the  bill  being  considered 
by  tha  91st  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
the   Navy   on   August   8,    1969,    and   by    the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  July  31.  1969. 
(c)  Tba  report  also  Indicates  that  certain 
patent  aspects  of  the  case  were  felt  to  be  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  Its  employees  that  a  fuU  investi- 
gation was  warranted.  The  Committee  felt 
that  only  after  a  fxUl  Investigation  had  been 
made  coiUd  the  claim  be  evaluated  •■•   •  •  to 
determine  whether  It  Is  a  proper  subject  for 
legislative  relief." 

4.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  claimant's  petition  was 
filed  on  August  24.  1971.  Defendant's  answer 
was  filed  on  October  21. 1971. 

(b)  The  parties,  on  December  38, 1971,  sub- 
mitted a  stipulation  of  facts,  along  with  sup- 
porting Joint  Exhibits  1  through  19,  Inclu- 
sive. The  stipulation  and  exhibits  were  In- 
tended by  the  parties  to  embody  aU  of  the 
records  and  material  essential  to  a  determina- 
tion of  the  facts.  Proof  was,  therefore,  closed 
on  December  28, 1971. 

(c)  The  stipulation  provided  that  the  par- 
ties did  not  desire  to  submit  requested  find- 
ings of  fact  or  iJTlefs  as  i>ermltted  by  Rules 
134(d)  and  (e)  of  the  court. 

(d)  The  findings  of  fact  which  foUow  are 
based  primarily  upon  the  stlptilatlon  of  the 
parties,  as  supplemented  by  Joint  EUilblts 
1-19,  inclusive,  and,  as  weU,  by  the  July  31, 
1969,  hearings  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
Commerce. 

5.  (a)  John  8.  Attlnello  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes,  residing  In  Alexandria,  Va. 

(b)  In  1962,  Mr.  Attlnello  was  employed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  Head  of  the 
Supersonic  Section  Applied  Mathematics 
Branch  Research  Division  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics. 

6.  (a)  With  the  advent  of  Jet  power  In  the 
late  l»40's  or  early  1960'8  pUoU  found  It  nec- 
essary to  take  off  and  land  their  planes  at 
speeds  significantly  higher  than  had  been  the 
case  with  propeller  driven  aircraft.  Runways 
at  existing  airports  and  on  aircraft  carriers 
were  found  to  be  too  short  to  safely  accom- 
modate the  higher  landing  speed  of  Jet  air- 
craft. The  problem  was  particularly  acute  for 
the  Navy  since  aircraft  carriers  provided  a 
mlnlmiun  of  runway  spjace  for  both  the  take- 
off and  landing  of  supersonic  planes.  By  and 
large,  the  aerodynamlsts  of  the  early  1950'8 
were  In  substantial  agreement  that  the 
design  of  supersonic  aircraft  had  to  be  mod- 
ified to  achieve  higher  lift  at  lower  speeds. 
However,  the  means  for  achieving  high  lift 
at  lower  speed  eluded  their  beet  efforts. 

(b)  The  majority  of  aeronautical  engi- 
neers In  the  early  1950'8  apparently  felt  that 
stabilizing  or  removal  of  the  circulation  of 


air  about  the  airfoils  of  an  aircraft  would  en- 
abla  the  aircraft  to  generate  greater  im  ai 
lower  speeds.  Therefore,  the  resear^  pro- 
grams of  that  period  were  broadly  ooncan- 
tiated    on    the    foUowtng    categories:     (1) 
boundary  layer  control  devtcea  which  ivHad 
either  on  auction  or  low-spssd  btowtaf.  and/ 
or  (U)  wing  camber  and  wtaf  area  lauaaa 
Ing  means.  Mr.  Attlnello  dM  not  acres.  To 
tha  contrary,  he  felt  that  Increased  lilt  at  re- 
duced speeds   could   best   be   accompllahed 
by  Injaotlng  Mgh-speed  air  Into  the  air  al- 
ready flowing  over  the  trailing  edgaa  of  tha 
wings.  Claimants  ooaeapt  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect for  It  waa  f ouxnd  that  as  a  reauM  of  uatag 
hla   system,   th»  separation   of    tha   air   or 
boundary  lafsr.  flowing  over  tba  wlnga  aa 
the  aircraft  approached  staU  or  naar  stalling 
spee<to,    waa   substantially   reduced.   It   waa 
also  found  that,   by  uae  of  Mr.  AtttnaUo'S 
concept,  an  aircraft  oooM  laad  at  slgnifloant- 
ly  lower  speeds,  stnoe  the  lifting  capacity  o« 
tha  wlngi  was  greatly  increased,  dalmaafa 
inventloo.    aa    dasertbed    and    dlaclosad    in 
United  mates  Letters  Patent  No.  aj68.40O 
and  Raiaaue  Patent  No.  34.917,  baa  been  uaed 
oontlntiously    to   date   on   substantlaUy   aU 
Amerlean  supersonic  fighters. 

(c)  In  December  19B3,  Mr.  AUlnMlo  cUa- 
closad  his  Invention  to  the  patent  dlTlaton 
of  the  Departmant  of  tha  Navy.  Tha  in- 
vention, enUtlsd  "High  Lilt  Superclrculatlon 
System  Using  Supersonic  Blowing,"  ulti- 
mately proved  to  supply  tbs  loog-soagbl- 
aftar  solution  that  enables  aupsraonlo  Jata 
to  take  off  and  land  at  modarata  spssda. 

7.  (a)  Alter  Mr.  Attlnabo  dlsclosad  hla 
invention  to  the  Navy  Department,  but  be- 
fore a  patent  appUcatlon  had  been  psepsred 
for  filing  with  the  United  Stataa  Patent  CW- 
flce,  a  request  was  laade  by  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Supply  that  be  dladoee  his  inven- 
tion at  a  oonfidentlal  conlsrenoe  which  waa 
to  be  held  in  Ent^and  on  A^rU  24,  1963.  Aa 
a  result  of  the  Brttlah  Ministry  otf  Supply's 
request,  and  with  tha  approval  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Opsratlons.  Mr.  AttlnsUo  did  dla- 
cloae  his  Invsntlon  at  tba  AprU  94,  1968. 
Boundary  Layer  Oontrol  Oonfsrence  at  Fam- 
borough,  Elngland.  The  ooofldsntlal  oonfar- 
ence  was  attended  by  132  Britlah  suto)acU 
who  represented.  In  addition  to  various 
British  governmental  agancles,  18  aircraft 
flrms.  four  engine  firms,  five  universities, 
and  two  airway  corporations. 

(b)  The  dlscusstons  and  preeentatlons  at 
the  conference  are  embodied  in  the  July 
1953  Royal  Aircraft  Establishment.  Tech- 
nical Memo  No.  Aaro.  36T,  "Record  of  the 
Svmpoelum  Held  at  R.Ai.  on  Friday,  34th 
April  1963,  on  Boundary  Layer  Control  By 
Suction."  The  record  of  the  conference  was 
classified  "Oonfldwitlal- Discrete"  tmder  the 
British  Ofltelal  Secrets  Act. 

(c)  Included  among  the  papera  cootalnad 
in  the  record  of  the  symposium  is  the  speech 
presented  by  Mr.  AttlneUo,  entitled  "Buctloa 
and  Blowing  at  a  Flap  Gap."  The  paper  dis- 
closed the  details  of  Mr.  AttlneUo'a  inven- 
tion. 

(d)  in  Mav  of  1968  tha  tschnical  paper 
delivered  by  Mr  Attlnello  at  the  Boundary 
Layer  Control  Conference  In  Famborough, 
England,  was  duplicated  as  a  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics. Research  Division,  report  and  Issued 
as  classified  NAVAER  Report  No.  DR-1638. 
entitled  "Augmenting  IMe  by  Means  of  a 
Supersonic  Jet  Directed  Over  Flaps." 

8.  (a)  The  Department  of  the  Navy  In  due 
course  prepared  a  patent  application  based 
on  Mr.  Attlnello's  December  1962  invention 
dlscloeure.  However,  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
appUcatlon  with  the  Patent  Office,  Mr.  Attl- 
nello and  the  Department  of  ths  Navy,  oa 
November  19.  1963.  entered  Into  a  license  and 
agreement. 

(b)  The  agreement  acknowledges  that 
Mr.  AttlneUo  had  concurrently  executed  an 
oath,  powet  of  attorney  and  petition  foe  a 
patent  appUoaUon,  entitled  "High  Uft  Su- 
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neroireulaUon  System  U'l'^K  Sj^P^T^ 
mowlM."  The  agreement  gnmited  the  TJnltea 
State*  a  nonexclusive.  Irrevocable,  royalty- 
free  Uoeaee  to  Mr.  Attlnello's  invention  and 
yuiOK  any  patent  that  Uaued  thereon  In 
^SdUlon.  IhTagreement  provided  that  Navy 
Dewtftment  attorneye  would  have  full  charge 
OveTproeecutloa  oX  Mr.  Attlnello'*  appUca- 
Uon  through  the  Patent  Office. 

(C)  Mr.  Atunello's  appllcaUon  was  filed 
with  the  United  State*  Patent  Office  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  18*4.  Because  the  appUcatlon  cov- 
ered claMlfled  subj^st  matter,  the  patent 
M>pllcatlon  was  filed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  as  a  security  claaslfled  document. 
Id)  subsequently,  and  particularly  on 
Aorll  7  1864.  a  secrecy  order  under  the  provi- 
BlSns  of  36  UAC.  il  181-188.  wa.  Issued  by 
the  Patent  Office.  ,„  .^„i 

(e)  The  secrecy  order  provided.  In  perti- 
nent part .  ,, 
You  axe  hereby  noilfled  that  your  appli- 
cation '  *  '  hmt  been  found  to  contain  sub- 
ject matter,  the  unauthorl»d  diaolosure  ol 
Which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  national 
Miourtty  and  you  are  ordered  In  nowise  to 
publish  'or  dUcloee  the  invenUou  or  any  ma- 
^al  information  with  respect  thereto,  in- 
cluding mtherto  unpublished  details  ol  the 
subject  matt«-  of  said  appUcatlon.  In  any 
way  to  any  person  not  cognlBant  of  the  in- 
vention prior  to  the  date  of  the  order,  in- 
cluding any  employee  of  the  principals,  but 
to  keep  the  same  secret  except  by  written 
consent  first  obtained  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  under  the  penalf.es  of  35  U.3.O. 
(185a>  182.  186. 

9  (a)  On  the  theory  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  his  patent  had  already  been  disclosed 
at  the  April  34.  19B3,  confidential  conference 
at  PambcrouKh.  En>?laad.  claimant,  on  June 
30  1954  requested  the  Navy  Department  to 
petition  the  Patent  Office  for  modification 
of  Its  secrecy  order  to  permit  him  to  file  a 
patent  application,  which  would  correspond 
to  his  pending  United  States  application,  in 
Great  Britain.  In  further  support  of  his  re- 
quest Mr.  Attlnello  called  attention  to  the 
conflder.tlal  navad  report  of  May  1953  which 
also  described  his  invention. 

(b)  \t  approximately  the  same  time,  but 
unknown  to  Mr.  AttUiello  at  the  time  of  hl» 
request,  the  June  1»64  Issue  of  Naval  Avia- 
tion News,  an  unclaaelfled  publication,  dis- 
closed the  basic  features  of  Mr.  Attlnello  s 
invention  in  an  article  entlUed  "Boundary 
Layer  Control."'  ,  ^. 

(c)  In  addition,  public  disclosure  of  Mr. 
AttlneUo's  invention  was  also  made  by  the 
foUowlng   unclasalfled   British  publication*: 

(I)  Flight.  November  12. 1854,  and 

(II)  TKe  Aeroplane.  December  3.  1954. 
10    (a)    In  Janviary  of  1965.  almost  seven 

months  after  his  original  June  30.  1954.  re- 
quest, Mr.  AttlnaUo  again  asked  Navy  patent 
counsel  to  petition  the  Patent  Office  for  per- 
miaelon  to  file  m  Great  Britain  a  patent 
application  correspondmg  to  his  pending 
United  3Utes  appUcatlon.  In  response  to 
thu  second  request,  patent  counsel  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  did  petition  the 
United  States  Patent  Ofllce  on  January  21. 
1966,  for  such  permlsaion.  On  February  2. 
1955'  the  United  States  Patent  Office  maUed 
a  permit  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

(bt  The  procedure  usually  foUowed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  m  handltag  maU 
from  the  Patent  Office  called  for  the  Patent 
Records  Branch,  which  received  such  mall, 
to  send  It  to  the  "field  patent  branch"  that 
was  prosecuting  the  patent  application.  The 
rrs^H  could  be  Sent  to  the  "field  branch"  by 
way  ol   appropriate   Bureau  Patent  Counsel 
or  the  mall  could  be  sent  directly  to  the 
"field  patent   oranch"  with   an   Information 
copy    being    forwarded    to    the    appropriate 
Bureau  Patent  Counsel.  The  applicant-In- 
ventor would  then  be  notified  of  the  Patent 
Office's   action  by  either  the   "field   patent 
branch"  or.  m  some  instances,  by  the  Bureau 
Patent  Counsel.  In  any  case,  claimant  did 
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not  receive  notice  of  the  Patent  Office's  mod- 
ification of  lU  secrecy  order  untU  some  days 
alter  February  2.  19B5. 

11    (a)   Under  British  law,  broadly  speak- 
ing   an  application  tor  a  patent  cannot  be 
validly  filed  after  publlo  disclosure  of  the 
toventlve  subject  matter  in  Great  Britain. 
lb)    The    question    of   whether   Mr.    Attl- 
neUo's invention  had  been  publicly  disclosed 
m  England  was  of  prime  importance  In  this 
case    since  It  was  known  that  he  had  dis- 
closed the  details  of  bis  Invention  to  British 
authorities   In   April    of   1953.   and.   as   well, 
since  the  Naval   Aviation   News   carried   an 
unclassified  description  of  the  basic  Inven- 
tion In  June  of  1964. 

(cl   However,  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Patent  Convention,  to  which  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  par- 
ties, permit   the  filing  of  a  patent  applica- 
tion m  Great  Britain  even  after  a  public  dis- 
closure in  England  has  occurred,  if  a  British 
appUcatlon  is  filed  wltWln  12  months  from 
the  date  of  a  previously  filed  foreign  applica- 
tion. Accordmglr,  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Attl- 
neUo  wotild  not  have  to  concern  himself  with 
the  public  disclosure  of  his  invention  If  he 
filed  a  Brtlsh  application  for  a  patent,  cor- 
respondmg to  his  United  States  application, 
within  one  year  of  his  united  States  appUca- 
iton.   In   addition,  the  effect   of   claimant's 
confidential  disclosure  In  1953  on  his  right 
to  obtain  a  British  patent  Is  not  clear.  The 
Navy's   investlgatlou  of   this   matter   appar- 
ently was  far  from  consiuslve.  In  the  words 
of  the  stipulation ; 

•  •  •  ihe  situation  w$s  unusual  and.  hav- 
'Jig  no  Judicial  precedent  which  directly 
applied,  British  patent  experts  consulted  by 
the  Navy  declUied  to  give  a.i  opinion  concern- 
ing the  legal  affect  [sicl  of  the  1953  confi- 
dential disclosure. 

It  was.  therefore.  Imperative  that  Mr.  Attl- 
neUo's United  Kingdom  application  be  filed 
in  Great  Britain  on  or  before  February  10, 
1965. 

(d)  Thus,  xmder  these  circumstances,  the 
delay  by  the  Navy  until  January  of  1965  to 
petition  the  Patent  Office  for  modification 
of  Its  secrecy  order  to  permit  Mr.  AttmeUo 
to  file  on  appUcatlon  in  Great  Brltato  is 
found  to  be  unduly  long. 

(e)  Even  under  the  best  of  conditions.  Mr. 
AttmeUo  could  not  have  filed  a  United 
Slates  patent  application  m  the  few  days 
which  remained  between  the  time  he  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  Patent  Office's  February 
2.  1855.  permit  for  fiimg  and  the  February 
10.  1955.  one-year  anniversary  date  of  his 
United  States  patent  application.  Moreover, 
funher  aggravating  tbe  plight  of  Mr.  Attl- 
nello. was  the  requirement  In  the  Patent 
Office  s  Pebruarv  2.  1965,  permit  that: 

the  papers  far  the  foreign  appUca- 

tlon|sl  and  Its  [thelrl  prosecution  shaU  be 
transniltted  In  a  manner  approved  for  In- 
formation classified  as  above  to  the  Initiat- 
ing Agency  [Bureau  of  AeronauUcs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navyl  for  forwarding  •  •  ••" 

12.  Mr.  AttmeUo  apparently  encountered 
additional  difficulties  Jn  determming  the  ap- 
propriate Department  of  the  Navy  security 
channels  for  filing  hU  patent  application  In 
Britain.  It  was  not  untU  August  9,  1966.  that 
he  submitted  papers,  as  required  by  the  Pat- 
ent Offices  February  2.  1956.  permit,  for  fil- 
ing a  British  application  to  offices  wlthm  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  for  transmittal  to 
Great  Brltam.  The  files  of  the  Navy  Patent 
Organization  mdlcat«  that  the  papers  were 
not  forwarded  to  England  for  processmg  but 
no  explanation  or  raason  Is  given  for  this 

failure.  ...._* 

13.  (a)  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  AttlneUo  had  not 
med  a  United  Kingdom  patent  application  to 
Great  Britain  by  February  10.  1965,  the  first 
anniversary  date  of  his  United  States  filtog. 
he  was  correctly  Informed  by  his  British  pat- 
ent agent  that  he  wae  barred  from  obtaining 
corresponding  valid  British  and  Canadian 
patents.  Particularly,  Mr.  AttlneUo  was  ad- 


vised by  his  British  patent  agent  that  tb* 
unclassified  publications  occurrtog  after  hti 
February  10.  1964,  United  States  appUcaMon, 
but  before  February  10.  1968.  would  bar  hi* 
present  attempts  to  patent  his  tovention  In 
Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

(b)  Stoce  Mr.  Atttoello  was  debarred  from 
obtaining  a  British  patent  after  February  10. 
1965,  the  faUure  of  the  Nary  to  transmit  tb* 
paper  which  he  filed  with  tbe  Bureau  of  Aero- 
naut Ics  on  August  9.  1965,  to  Great  BHtatn 
Is  of  no  legal  consequence. 

14.  Mr.  Atttaellos  right  to  obtam  a  patent 
In  Great  Brltato  was  prejudiced  by  the  faUxir* 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  expedite 
and  process  his  original  Jvme  30,  1964.  re- 
quest for  Patent  Office  permission  to  file  an 
application,  corresponding  to  his  United 
States  filed  appUcatlon,  to  Brltato.  Particu- 
larly, stoce  Mr.  AttlneUo's  April  1953  con- 
fidential disclosure  to  England  was  done  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and.  also,  stoce  Mr.  Attl- 
neUo's toventlon  was  disclosed  to  as  \in- 
classlfled  Navy  publication,  his  Jtme  30, 19B4. 
request  that  the  Navy  petition  the  Patent 
Office  for  modification  of  Its  secrecy  orde 
was  reasonable  and  should  have  been 
promptly  expedited  by  the  Navy  Patent 
Organization. 

15.  On  June  29.  1955.  Mr.  AttlneUo  re- 
quested that  the  Navy  Patent  Organization 
petition  the  Patent  Office  for  modification 
of  Its  April  1964  secrecy  order  and  permit  the 
filing  of  a  corresponding  application  In  Can- 
ada. The  petition  to  the  Patent  Office  wss 
made  on  September  9,  1955.  and  the  permit 
was  aUovired  and  mailed  by  the  Patent  Office 
on  September  22,  1965.  However,  since  both 
Mr.  AttlneUo's  request  and  the  Patent  Office's 
permission  were  some  months  after  the  first 
anniversary  filing  date  oi  his  United  States 
application,  he  was  barred,  because  of  the 
prior  pubUc  disclosure  of  his  invention,  from 
obtaining  a  Canadian  patent. 

16.  (&)  The  right  of  Mr.  AttlneUo  to  re- 
tato  the  full  title  to  his  invention  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  Patents  Board  on 

January  11.  1965. 

(b)  The  Government  Patents  Board  wss 
apparentlv  supplied  with  a  report  which  out- 
lined the  factual  setting  In  which  Mr.  Attl- 
neUo's toventlon  was  made.  Based  on  the  In- 
formation presented.  Mr.  Archie  M.  Palmer. 
Chairman  of  the  Government  Patents  Board. 
concluded: 

"Upon  the  basis  of  the  Information  sub- 
mitted on  this  case.  It  appears  that  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Government  to  the  making 
of  the  invention  Is  insufficient  eq\Utably  to 
entitle  the  Government  to  assignment  of  the 
entire  right,  title  and  Interest  In  and  to  the 
invention. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  si- 
ecutlve  Order  10096.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Government  Patents  Board  concurs  to  the 
determination  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navv  that  title  to  the  Invention  be  left  in  the 
inventor,  subject  to  the  license  granted  to 
the  Government  by  the  Inventor." 

17.  (a)  Mr.  AttlneUo's  original  and  reissue 
patents  state  that: 

"The  Invention  described  hereto  may  be 
manufactured  and  used  by  or  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
governmental  purposes  without  the  payment 
of  any  royalties  thereon  or  therefor." 

(b)  Mr.  AtttoeUo's  toventlon  Is  primarily 
directed  to  aircraft  operating  at  supersonic 
.speeds.  Thus,  it  has  not.  to  date,  been  tisso 
commerclaUy  In  the  United  States.  Indes*. 
the  only  use  to  the  United  States  for  Mr.  At- 
ttoeUo's Invention  has  been  on  military  air- 
craft operating  at  supersonic  speeds. 

(c)  For  his  invention,  Mr.  Attlnello  w»i 
presented  the  Meritorious  Civilian  Service 
Award  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Th» 
citation  acknowledged  and  recognized  that: 

•Mr.  AttlneUo's  contribution  towards  soiv- 
tog  this  acute  problem  1»  considered  an  espe- 


ouuy  significant  technological  advaaceuMot 
in  naval  aviation. " 

(d)  Aside  from  a  smaU  In-grade  ralM  In 
hto  aovemment  salary  for  some  14  months, 
Mr  AttmeUo  received  no  monetary  award 
from  the  Government  for  his  Invention. 

(e)  Mr.  AttlneUo's  license  to  the  United 
States  was  limited  to  hi*  United  States  patent 
monlioaUoti.  Under  the  agreement,  Mr.  Atti- 
ai3k)  retained  the  righU  to  obtain  foreign 
patents  to  protect  his  toventlon  from  use 
by  foreign  countries  or  foreign  bustoess  es- 
tablishments for  aircraft  made  and/or  vised 
outside  of  the  Umted  States.  It  was  In  fur- 
therance of  these  rights  that  Mr.  AtttoftUo 
timely  moved  for  permission  to  file  a  cor- 
responding patent  application  In  Great  Brt- 


6304  entitled    A  bill  for  the  Relief  ot  John 
S.  Attin*Uo',  would  be  eqviltabla. 

CONCLUBION 

1.  Claimant  has  no  legal  claim  against  the 
United  States. 

2.  Under  the  standards  of  BurkJiardt  v. 
United  States,  supra,  claimant  does  have  an 
equitable  claim  against  the  United  States  to 
the  sum  of  $100,000. 

(Certified,  a  true  and  correct  copy,  this 
13th  day  of  March  1972,  at  Washington, 
D.C.] 

Masion  T.  BxNinnT, 

Chief  Commissioner,  U^.  Court  0/  Claims. 


18.  ^a)  On  July  15,  1966,  having  left  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  Mr.  AtttoeUo 
presented  a  claUn  to  the  Navy  for  compensa- 
tion. Mr.  AttlneUo's  claim  was  directed  to 
aircraft,  which  Incorporated  his  Invention, 
that  were  built  In  this  country  for  use  by 
the  British  and  other  allied  ooimtrlee. 

lb)  Mr.  AtttoeUo's  claim  was  denied  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  on  September  29. 
1966.  for  the  reason  that  procurement  in 
the  United  States  under  Navy  contracts  was 
covered  by  his  grant  of  the  license  to  the 
aovernment,  regardless  of  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  the  procured  aircraft.  The  Navy 
also  based  Its  denial  on  the  grounds  that 
Mr.  -AttmeUo  was  a  Qovemm«nt  employee  at 
the  time  his  Invention  was  made  and  that 
his  duties  were  such  that  22  U.S.C.  §  2356 
or  28  U.S.C.  §  1498  precluded  his  bringing 
a  suit  against  the  United  States. 

19.  However,  Mr.  AttlneUo's  license  to  the 
United  States  doee  not  authorize  or  permit 
foreign  govemmente  to  produce  or  utUlze 
his  invention  abroad,  unless  the  Invention 
was  raanufactiu-ed  in  the  United  States  ptu- 
suant  to  said  license.  Therefoce.  the  damages 
to  Mr.  AttlneUo.  had  he  not  been  prevented 
from  filing  for  a  United  Kingdom  patent,  and 
had  he  thereafter  been  succeesful  in  obtain- 
ing a  corresponding  British  patent,  would  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  nvimber  of  air- 
craft produced  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
Crown. 

20.  since  the  claimant's  Invention  was  a 
significant  contribution  to  aircraft  technol- 
ogy, defendant  does  not  object  to  legislation 
which  would  acknowledge  Mr.  Attlndlo's 
contribution  by  providing  equitable  compen- 
sation to  him  for  the  loss  of  his  British  pat- 
ent rlehts. 

21.  The  parties  have  stipulated  that: 

(a)  Jane's,  All  the  World's  Aircraft,  U  an 
authoritative  reference  soiucebook; 

(b)  Jane's,  for  1960-1961,  states  that  the 
British  Government  had  obtained  Scimitar 
aircraft  employing  supersonic  blowing  over 
the  upper  surfaces  of  the  flaps; 

(c)  Jane's,  for  1970-1971.  states  that  the 
British  Government  had  obtatoed  Buccaiieer 
aircraft  employing  "superclrctilatlon"  bound- 
ary layer  control  with  aid  outlet  slots  for- 
ward of  the  fiaps;  and 

(A)  The  British  Research  and  Development 
Stair  of  the  British  Defense  Staff,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  was  requested  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  to  verify  the  ntmaber  of  mUltary 
planes  of  British  manufacture  which  utilized 
the  invention.  Mr.  F.  R.  Robinson,  then  As- 
sistant Director  of  Patents,  repUed  that  the 
invention  had  been  used  to  73  Scimitars  and 
186  Buccaneers. 

22.  The  cost  of  installtog  a  system  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  claimant's  invention  Is  approx- 
imately $20,000  per  aircraft.  Further,  the  par- 
ties agree  that  a  similarly  situated  patentee 
could  expect  to  receive  for  the  use  of  his 
Invention  a  royalty  of  between  2  and  3  per- 
cent of  the  total-dollar  procurement,  or  be- 
tween $104,400  and  $156,600  (2  or  3  percent 
of  $5,220,000  ($20,000  x  261)).  Accordingly. 
the  parties  are  In  agreement  that : 

"It  would  thus  appear  that  oompensatlon 
In  the  amount  of  $100,000,  as  provided  In  HJl. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  I  could  call  up  this  legis- 
lation and  am  happy  that  the  Senate  ha* 
approved  It  unanimously.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  <Mr.  Randolph) 
and  to  note  for  the  record  that  he  has 
been  the  foremost  exponent  and  leader 
in  the  field  of  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits. This  is  another  indication  of  the 
great  work  and  initiative  which  he  has 
tsikcxi 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    I    thank   the   dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1972 

.\  KANSAS  CrrT  TO  CHICAGO  INTHtBTATE  HIOHWAY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  in  my  amendment  that  there  be 
added  to  the  routes  to  be  studied  a  route 
from  Kansas  City,  Mc  oar  its  vicinity 
to  Chicago,  m.,  or  its  vicinity,  so  alined 
as  to  cross  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  Quincy, 

m. 

This  amendment,  for  which  I  have  ob- 
tained the  approvsil  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  would  simply  be  oiie 
more  route  to  be  added  on  page  60  to 
the  routes  already  decided  on. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  comment  that  in  the  pending  leg- 
islation there  are  five  other  studies.  This 
would  be  in  the  same  category,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopee; 
and  I  would  be  delighted  to  take  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  60.  between  Itoea  20  and  21.  tooart 
the  foUowlng : 

(e)  A  route  from  Kansas  City.  Mlaaourl. 
or  Its  vicinity,  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  Its 
vlctolty,  so  altoed  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  vlctolty  of  Hannibal.  Mlaaourl, 
and  Qtitocy.  IlltoolB. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  Quite 
simply,  this  amendment  would  provide 
for  a  feasibility  study  of  a  direct  Inter- 
state highway  between  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Chicago.  HI. 

I  have  offered  the  amMidment  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Senator  Eagleton).  and  for 


our  coUeagues  representing  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Illinois  (Senator  PfltcT 
and  Senator  STivniBoir) . 

They  are  ooepansoring  the  amend- 
meot. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  States  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois  have  worked  to- 
gether toward  the  establisfament  of  an 
interstate  highway  between  the  two 
great  metropolitan  areas  of  Kansas  City 
lind  Chicago. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972 
ott&rs  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  need  for  such 
a  highway.  After  many  years  of  discus- 
sion, this  route  still  offers  better  freight 
and  passenger  c(smectiOQs  by  air  and 
rail  than  it  does  for  highway  users.  Tliree 
Eiirlines  and  10  railroads  provide  a  direct 
link  between  these  two  cities,  but  inter- 
state highway  users  must  travel  either 
through  Des  Moines  or  St.  Lotds. 

Former  Kansas  City  Mayor  Dus  W. 
"Ike"  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Greater 
Kansas    City    Chamber    of    Commerce 
which   is   working  for  a  Kansas   Clty- 
Chicago  mterstate  route,  has  observed 
that   tills  corridor  is  one  of  the  most 
heavily   traveled  freight  routes  in  the 
United  States,  noting  that  a  direct  inter- 
state highway  wtjuld  be  145  miles  shorter 
than  through  Des  Mblnes  and  125  miles 
shorter  than  traveling  through  St,  Louis. 
The     Kansas     City     Department    of 
Transportation   has   received   estimates 
tliat  such  a  direct  route  would  soon  be 
carrying  10,000  vetiicles  a  day.  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  among  its 
studies  a  projection  tiiat  the  estimated 
10-ywu-  savings  for  passenger  oars  would 
be  $63  million,  and  for  trucks,  $277  mil- 
lion in  mileage  alone,  not  counting  time 
saved. 

Businesses,  civil  organizations,  and 
govenunent  ofBcials  in  Kansas  City  and 
Missouri  have  long  supported  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  interstate  link  between 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  The  City  Coun- 
cil of  Kansas  City  this  spring  passed  a 
resolution  which  described  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  highwaj'  link  to  the 
north-central  United  States. 

In  light  of  the  great  interest  in  our 
State  and  in  Illinois  in  this  direct  inter- 
state Upk  between  these  two  great  cities. 
I  ask  that  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1972  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  report  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1.  1974,  on  the 
feasibility  (rf  constructing  a  Kansas  City 
to  Chicago  interstate  route. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of 
the  Seoatar  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stiung- 
TON)  calling  for  a  feasibility  study  of  a 
Chicago-Kansas  City  interstate  highwaj' 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River  between 
Quincy  and  HannHbal. 

This  would  be  a  much  more  direct 
route  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
saving  motorists  considerable  time  and 
money.  Currently  motorists  must  go 
through  St.  Louis  or  Des  Moines  in  a 
roimdabout  route  to  get  from  Chicago 
to  Kansas  City. 

The  State  of  Illinois'  interest  in  such 
an  interstate  highway  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  State  has  Just  awro- 
{w^ted  $90,000  for  a  feasibility  study  of 
a  bridge  across  the  Miasisslppi  River  be- 
tween Quincy  and  Hannibal  which  would 
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be  the  link  between  tbe  nilnola  and  MU- 
sourl  segmento  of  tbe  highway. 

I  am  hopeful  thai  the  Federal  Govwn- 
ment  wUl  pursue  the  feaalbUlty  study  of 
this  route  as  such  a  route  Is  an  economic 
necessity  for  the  grrowth  and  expwston 

of  weet  central  Illinois.      

The  PRKSIDINa  OPPICEB.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mark 
Schneider  of  my  staff  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Patty  MacMll- 
lan  of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 

this  measure.  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  unanimous  cons«it 
that  Mr.  Michael  Heifer  of  my  staff  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  diir- 
ing  the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Leon 
Billings  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  the  iiendlng 

measure.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert 
Malakoff  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Elwln  Styles,  minority 
counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  may 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  WEICKIER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  Is  as  f(d- 
lows: 

On  page  21.  line  5.  strike  out  ttie  words 
"made  av&Uable  by  the  State  to"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "divided  equaUy  between  the 
State  and." 

On  page  21 .  after  line  24,  Insert  the  fcHlow- 
Ing  new  section  and  renumber  subaequent 
aecUona  accordingly: 

••^c.  116.  (a)  Section  105(a)  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  'State  highway  depart- 
manf  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in 


Iteu  thereof  •Gtovernor'  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shaU  not  approve  any  project  ex- 
cept that  which  is  In  accordance  with  the 
planning  process  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 134  of  this  title.'. 

"(b)  Section  105(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  tbe  word*  'except  In  States  where  aU 
nubile  roads  and  highways  are  under  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  State  highway 
department,  that  such  project  be  selected  by 
theitate  highway  department'  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  that  such  proj- 
ect be  selected  by  the  State  Qoverm>r  ' 

"  (c)  Section  105(g)  is  amended  by  strlKing 
out  the  words  'State  highway  departments 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ■  Governors 

on  page  16.  line  8.  auike  out  the  wor<^ 
"the  State  highway  department"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Oovemor  of  each  State  ^ 

On  page  28.  after  line  16  and  insert  the 

^**"?b)'ft  is  declared  to  be  In  the  national 
interest  to  encourage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment  of    transportation    sy«*fff-    «"^- 
braclng  various  modes  of  transport  In  a  man- 
^t^t  "u  serve  the  States  and  local  com- 
muiSr«i  efficiently  and  eC^^lvely.  Toj^ 
compllsh  this  objective  the  Secretary  shaU 
^rate  with  the  States,  as  a;ithonzed  m 
thlstltle,  in  the  development  of  long-raaige. 
comprehensive   public   transportation   plw« 
and   programs    which    are    properly    coordl- 
nited^hich  include  plan,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aU  modes  of  ""asportation   which 
take  into  consideration  the  plans  of  adjacent 
States,  which  are  formulated  with  due  con- 
sideration of  their  probable  effect  on  the  f u- 
ture  development  of  each  State,  and  which 
fully  consider  alternative  modes  of  transpor- 
tation and  routes  for  each  project  Included^ 
The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  under  this 
title  any  program  for  projects  In  any  State 
JnLThe  finds  (1)  that  such  Projects  axe  In 
accordance  with  a  continuing  comprehensive 
public  transportation  planning  P«-«=«?8,^- 
?led    on   cooperatively   by   States   and    local 
communities   In  conformance   with   the  ob- 
Svee  Of  this  section.  (2)  that  all  reason- 
ible  measures  to  permit,  encouiagc.  a^d  as- 
sist pubUc  participation  in  such  continuing 
manning  process  have  been  taken,  and  (3) 
mtrSj  scSlal.  economic,  and  envlroument^ 
MpecU  of  such  program  and  its  alternatives 
havTbeen  fuUy  considered  in  the  compre- 
hensive planning  process.  The  f<;"t«J-.  ^ 
cooperation  with  the  States,  shall  develop 
and  publish  regulations  specifying  minimum 
guidelines  for   public   participation  In  such 
proceaa.  which   shall  include  hearings,  held 
at  least  annuaUy.  at  which  there  shall  be  a  re- 
view of  the  transportation  planning  process. 
Dlans,  and  programs,  and  opportunity  pro- 
vided  for   the   consideration    of    alternative 
modes  of  transportation.  No  project  ma^  be 
constructed  In  a  State  unless  the  responsible 
local  officials  of  the  area  In  which  the  project 
is   located   have   been   consulted    and    their 
views  considered  with  respect  to  the  corridor, 
the  locaUon  and  the  design  of  the  project. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  says  that  any  highway  con- 
struction project  funded  with  Federal 
money  must  be  part  of  an  overall  trans- 
portation plan  rather  than  simply  a 
highway  plan.  It  also  says  that  the  Gov- 
ernor has  ultimate  responsibility  for  such 
planning  and  not  just  State  highway  offi- 
cials. ^     ^  ^ 

This  amendment  is  important  because 
it  recognizes  that  highways,  while  a  vital- 
ly important  part  of  any  balanced  trans- 
portation system,  should  not  be  planned 
in  Isolation  from  mass,  intercity  rail  or 
air  transportation  facilities.  All  should 
tie  in  with  each  other.  AU  should  recog- 


nize the  varying  environmental,  social, 
and  economic  impact  of  alternate  modea 
of  transportation  in  all  areas — ^niral  aa 
well  as  urban. 

I  recall  one  day  in  February  1969,  th* 
incredible  picture  of  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  completely  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world  by  a  snowstorm.  Runways 
and  highways  were  covered  with  snow 
and  ice  and  with  no  rail  link  to  the  city, 
thousands  of  passengers  were  literally 
stranded  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  most 
modem  transportation  hub.  With  com- 
prehensive planning,  this  never  would 
have  been  permitted. 

There  are  airports  which  serve  every 
major  city  in  the  country  yet  in  only 
one  oase---Cleveland,  Ohio — is  there  a 
rail  link  between  the  terminal  and  tbe 
central  city. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  there 
sire  rail  lines  ending  in  major  downtown 
terminals  in  most  of  our  cities  but  the 
siiburban  statical  linking  rails  to  newer 
highways  is  far  too  rare. 

Both  of  these  situations  can  and  must 
be  eliminated.  We  have  got  to  wipe  away 
the  pltmning  mentality  which  allows  the 
creation  of  uncoordinated  transporta- 
tion liappenings  at  the  expense  of  an 
overall  system. 

Amendment  No.  1503  would  not  au- 
thorize  the  spending  of  more  money. 
Section  104(g)  of  the  basic  act  as  amend- 
ed by  S.  3939  ahready  allocates  one-half 
of  1  percoit  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
for   planning.   This   amendment   would 
simply  mandate  the  pass  through  of  one- 
half  of  these  fimds  to  mrban  areas  while 
the  remaining  funds  would  remain  with 
State  transportation  planning  agencies. 
Neither  wotild  this  amendment  impair 
metropolltan-areawlde  planning  or  the 
creation  of  local  planning  agencies  which 
S.    3939   would   require.   Local   officiate 
would  definitely  be  consulted  by  State 
planners  and  local  plans,  created  locally 
would  be  carefully  plugged  into  broader 
State  programs. 

The  kind  of  coordination  this  amend- 
ment requires  is  absolutely  essential,  and 
I  would  hope  that  other  Senators  would 
support  it.  ^       .„ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator,  perhaps  we 
could  shorten  the  cranment  on  his  very 
helpful  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  presumably  wHl  want  to  speak 
in  hia  own  right.  I  have  studied  the 
amendment,  however,  and  I  believe  there 
is  need  for  statewide  planning  programs 
in  this  area. 

What  was  the  sum  of  money  involved 
under  the  authorization? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  There  are  no  addi- 
tional funds  allocated  for  this.  It  merely 
relates  to  tl>e  method  of  allocating  the 
funds.  No  additional  funds  are  involved 
In  this  amendment  whatsoever. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  Just  wanted  to 
clarify  that  point. 

As  for  myself,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  be  very  glad  to  accept 

the  am.endment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 


tors yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 

tme? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presldenit,  I  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  planning  for  all  the  com- 
plexities of  modem  traffic,  whlxdi  is 
moving  on  an  ever  larger  scale,  on  a 
local  level  is  no  longer  adequate.  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  accepting  Uie  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 

time?  

Mr.  WEIC^KER.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  S«iator 

from  West  Virginia  for  accepting  the 
amendment  and  bringing  in  the  concept 
of  statewide  planning.  I  cannot  express 
my  thanks  clearly  enough  for  his  accept- 
ing this  amendmoit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  bringing  up  this  amendment, 
and  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  accepting  it.  I  think  It  is  extreme- 
ly useful  and  helpful,  and  strengthens 
the  whole  program.  I,  too,  am  delighted 
that  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  commit- 

t6C. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AKKMDMXMT  NO.   14S2 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1482,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Cormectlcut  (Mr.  Weickik)  and 
myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  sonendment  be 
dispensed  with,  as  I  will  make  an  ex- 
planation of  It. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Kenwzdy's  amendment  (No.  1482) 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  beginning  on  line  12  strike  out 
all  through  line  4  on  page  34  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  f<Alowlng: 

(a)  To  encourage  the  development,  Im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  within  urban  areas  and  In 
such  rural  areas  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  local  transportation  need,  so  as 
to  increase  the  traffic  capacity  of  the  Federal- 
aid  systems,  sums  apportioned  In  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (5),  («),  and 
(7)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  this 
title  shall  be  available  to  finanoe  the  Federal 
share  of  the  coats  of  projects  within  their 
respective  systems,  for  the  acquisition  and 
oonstructlon  of  rail  faculties,  exclusive  or 
preferential  bus  lanes,  traffic  control  devices, 
pasunger  loading  areas  and  facilities.  Includ- 
ing shelters,  fringe  and  transpcxtatlon  cor- 
ridor parking  facilities  to  serve  bus  and  otiier 
pi>bUo  mass  transportation  paaaengers,  and 


for  the  purchase  of  equipment  Including  roll- 
ing stock,  except  that  funds  aUocated  m  ac- 
cordance with  such  paragraph  S  shall  not  be 
avaUable  for  the  acquisition  or  construction 
of  raU  faculties  or  the  ptirchase  of  rail  roll- 
ing stock. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  imderstmnd,  there 
is  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour.  la  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
limitation  Is  1  hour. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One-half  hour  to  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  To  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee for  some  of  the  steps  which  the  com- 
mittee already  has  taken.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  moves  further  In  the  direction 
of  achieving  a  sound  transportation  pol- 
icy than  any  previous  highway-aid  bill 
presented  to  this  body. 

Two  elements  of  the  bill  deserve 
special  mention:  First,  the  decision  to 
permit  metropolitan  planning  agencies 
to  be  formed  and  to  permit  funds  to  be 
passed  directly  to  them. 

Second,  the  committee  also  moved  to 
provide  relief  in  those  urban  areas  which 
have  rejected  and  blocked  interstate 
routes  that  they  believe  are  detrimental 
to  their  communities. 

Both  of  these  provisions  were  urged  by 
both  Senator  Weickzr  and  me  In  S.  3825 
which  we  submitted  earlier  this  seasion. 

However,  while  the  committee  and  its 
distinguished  chairman  should  be  com- 
mended for  these  and  other  provisions 
which  merit  our  full  support,  the  bill  still 
falls  short  of  addressing  the  tranaporta- 
tion  crisis  that  faces  this  Nation. 

A  satellite  photo  of  the  United  States 
traces  narrow  black  ribbons  that  criss- 
cross over  mountains,  around  valleys, 
and  through  cities.  The  neat  lines  seem 
to  represent  a  carefully  designed  orderly 
arrangement  attesting  to  human  Intel- 
ligence and  ingenuity. 

Unfortunately,  up  close  the  rationality 
of  the  photo  is  distorted.  For  up  close,  we 
are  aware  that  our  transportation  system 
is  in  crisis,  we  are  aware  that  55.000 
homes  are  displaced  by  freeways  each 
year.  We  are  aware  that  two-thirds  of 
our  urban  land  area  has  been  given  over 
to  the  auto  and  Its  alleys,  highways,  and 
parking  lots. 

I  would  recall  for  the  Senate  the  state- 
ment made  In  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy  statement  of  the  DepEirtment 
of  Transportation  a  year  ago.  Its  report 
was  not  pollyannlsh  In  th^  remotest 
sense.  For  It  found,  and  I  Quote  the 
Secretary: 

On  the  whole,  the  transportation  system 
which  has  evolved,  both  consciously  and  un- 
consciously, represents  an  uneven  fabric  111 
suited  to  today's  needs,  and  Is,  Itself,  a  major 
contributor  to  the  problems  facing  trans- 
portation today. 

The  DOT  analysis  found  a  nonsyston 
distinguished  by  these  byproducts:  too 
many  cars  and  trucks  In  urban  areas. 


severe  deterioratkui  ct  local  puUle 
senger  service,  haaards  to  safety,  decar 
of  the  environment,  and  ftnanr-tiU  dls- 
treas  In  key  segmenta  ot  the  transport  In- 
dustry. 

TblB  analyalB  and  «  host  of  otbar  ez- 
peK  studies  have  confirmed  that  the 
critical  flaw  In  our  transportation  ayatatn 
Is  that  each  mode  of  travel  ia  linked  to 
separate  Federal  and  State  ocnstructlon 
{XDgrams,  each  demanding  aeparate 
planning  and  each  receiving  f nnds  from 
separate  sources. 

And  each  program  has  its  own  host  of 
special  interests  hovering  about  lUcs  a 
swarm  of  Jealous  bees.  The  auto  manu- 
f  aoturers,  the  trucking  interests,  the  eon- 
tractors,  and  the  oil  Interests  whkb  com- 
prise the  highway  lobby  all  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  consider  the  highway 
trust  fund  their  personal  feed  trough. 

And  the  result  of  their  success  Is  that 
no  city,  no  State,  no  region  is  aMe  to  se- 
lect the  mix  of  road,  rail,  and  air  services 
to  fit  its  special  dmnnstanoes  and  needs. 
They  find  Federal  aid  availidile  for 
hlghwaya  and  for  llttie  else.  And  so  they 
build  hlghwi^s. 

And  the  cities  suffer  most.  For  urban 
residents  pay  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  the  cost  oi  the  highway  trust  fund: 
yet  they  rec^ve  substantiaily  lees  in  re- 
turn. 

They  pay  more  than  half  of  all  taxes 
paid  into  the  trust  fund  yet  the  vast 
majority  of  trust  fund  moneys  have  been 
spent  outside  the  urban  eireas. 

And  the  cities  pay  most  of  the  indirect 
costs  of  the  highway  program  as  well. 
They  receive  most  of  the  pc^utloo,  most 
of  the  congestion  and  most  of  the  neigh- 
borhood destruction  which  rides  alcmg 
with  the  highway  program. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  introduced 
in  1970  a  single  transportation  trust  fond 
to  permit  comprehensive  and  Integrated 
planning  and  funding  for  all  transporta- 
tion programs. 

It  was  the  ssune  desire  to  promote  more 
flexible  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  solu- 
tion to  both  urban  and  rural  transporta- 
tion problems  that  prompted  Soiator 
WncKu  and  me  to  Introduce  6.  3825. 

And  it  Is  tbe  same  desire  that  prompts 
us  today  to  offer  this  amendment. 

For  the  amendment  we  now  offer  has  as 
its  goal  increased  flexibility  for  States 
and  localities  to  devise  their  own  solu- 
tions to  their  own  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KE^mEDY.  I  would  like  to  make 
my  statement,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
when  I  am  speaking,  and  I  thought  we 
might  have  questions  as  we  went  along. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  make 
my  presentation  and  then  engage  In  a 
coUoquy  with  the  chairman. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  amoidmant 
does:  It  does  authorize  cities  and  States 
to  use  noninterstate  funds,  specifically 
the  primary  system  allocation,  the  sec- 
ondary system  allocatkm.  the  urban  sys- 
tem allocation,  for  the  acqolsttian  and 
construction  of  rail  facilities  and  equip- 
ment in  addition  to  the  other  uses  au- 
thorized by  the  committee.  This  would 
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open  some  12.3  billion  of  the  trurt  fund 
for  this  purpose  if  State*  so  deeire. 

Thu*.  it  would  permit  States  and  lotsal- 
Ittee  to  find  thdr  own  answers  to  the 
transportotlon  puzzle  in  their  communl- 
tlaa  and  to  develop  a  transportation  plan 
to  meet  those  problems,  free  from  the 
lur6  of  easy  trust  fuivd  dollars  if  they 
pick  highways. 

In  s<Mne  SUtes,  there  may  not  be  a 
doUar  spent  differently  next  year,  even 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  because 
rail  mass  transit  may  have  low  priority. 

But  in  other  Stotas,  particularly  the 
Urge  urban  industrlaUaed  areas  where 
some  80  percent  of  our  populaUon  re- 
sides many  elected  ofBclals  will  for  the 
first  time  be  able  to  place  highway  trust 
fund  allocations  In  the  area  of  their 
greatest  need,  in  public  mass  transpor- 
tation. 

Not  all  will  choose  subways.  Some  maj' 
decide  that  other  mass  transit  systems 
are  the  answer.  ^„  ^ 

But  for  the  first  time,  they  will  have 
this  option. 

And  It  is  about  time.  Highways  have 
been  funded  from  an  almost  unlimited 
account  that  has  beaa  pumping  more 
than  $8  billion  a  year  into  ctmcrete 
for  the  past  8  years  and  more  than  $53 
billion  for  the  p«»t  16  years. 

Yet  the  Nation's  cities  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  even  one-tenth  as  much 
for  urban  mass  transit.  Mass  transit 
expenditures  averaged  less  than  $200 
million  between  1965  and  1970. 

Evem  with  the  passage  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  in 
which  $3.1  billion  was  authorized  over 
5  years,  the  administration  has  ham- 
strung the  program  by  impounding 
appropriations. 

We  have  a  $4  billion  backlog  in  re- 
quests for  lu-ban  mass  transit  assistance 
from  the  Nation's  cities. 

Yet,  tbe  administration  still  has  re- 
fused to  release  some  $300  million. 

And  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
the  desire  for  flexibility  in  using  highway 
tniBt  funds  does  not  stop  with  mban 
States  alone. 

At  the  Governor's  Conference  a  year 
ago.  support  was  voiced  for  a  single  na- 
tional transportation  trust  fimd  to  pro- 
vide discretion  in  the  use  of  trust  fund 
moneys.  ^  ,„  . 

Governors  of  our  Western  and  Mid- 
western States  recognize  that  changes 
are  taking  place  in  the  country. 

Many  of  the  87  cities  which  have  to 
reduce  auto  traffic  to  meet  Clean  Air  Act 
standards  are  not  east  coast  or  west  coast 
cities.  They  are  from  the  heartland  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  list  of  cities  printed  in 
the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objectitm,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoiu),  as 
fcdlows: 

An    QUALTTT    OOHTBOL    RBQIONB    WHXaS    THB 

^imimi  Am  Qualttt  Is  SioMmcANTLT 
Bnow  THB  Lw«L  tfwamamAMr  To  Pmorratyr 
Public  Hxalth  Do»  to  Ottm  cm  Mobs  Aoto- 
ttmuamo  Pou-utamts  (NnaocBM  Ozzoas. 
Oumm  MoKonnB,  am  HTDBOOAaaom) 


(R*U  in  Prog- 


(R*U 


ABBOMA      I 

3.  Pliovnlz  wid  Tucson. 

AKXANSAS    I 

4.  M*tropoUtan  Mamphls^ 

5.  San  Pranclaco  Bay  Arei 

reas). 

6.  Monterey-Santa  Cruz. 

7.  Metropolitan       Loa        Angelee 
Planned). 

8.  Sacramento  Valley. 

9.  San  Joaqulu  Valley. 

10.  Soutbeast   Desert    (BiyerBlde-San  Ber- 
nardino). 

11.  San  Diego. 

COLOKAOOJ 

12.  Metropolitan  Denver. 

CONKSCnCWT 

13.  Hartford-New  Haven. 

OISTEICT  OF  COUaitMUi 

14.  National  Capital  Region  (RaU  In  Prog- 
reae). 

IXOBIDA 

16.  Panama  Clty-Pensaoola. 

16.  JackaonTllle. 

17.  Miami. 

OKOaOIA 

18.  Metropolitan   Atlanta    (Rail    In   Prog- 
ress) . 

nxiNois 

■  19.  Metropolitan  Chicago   (Rail  In  Opera 
tlon). 

INDIANA 

20.  Metropolitan  Indlaaapolto. 

IOWA 

21.  Des  Moines 

KANSAS 

23.  Wlcblta. 

KENTTJCBV 

23.  Louisville. 

LOUIS  lABA 

24.  New  Orleans  (Rail  in  Operation). 

MARYLAND 

25.  Metropollian  Baltimore  (RaU  Planned) . 

MASSACHIT8XTTS 

26.  Metropolitan   Boston    (RaU  In   Opera- 
tion). I 

27.  Springfield.  | 

NUCHIGAN 

28.  Metropolitan  Detroit  ( Rail  Planned ) . 

MINNGSCTA 

29.  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul. 

MISSOURI 

30.  Kansas  City. 

31.  St.  Louis  (RaU  Planned). 

NEBKASKA 

32.  Omaha. 

NEVADA 

33.  Las  Vegas. 

NEW  Mexico 

34.  Albuquerque. 

NirW  YORK 

36.  Niagara      Frontier       (Buffalo)        (Rail 
Planned). 

36.  Central  New  York  Region. 

37.  Qeuesee-Plnger  Lakes  Region. 

38.  MetropoUtan  New  York  (RaU  In  Opera- 
tion). 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

39.  Metropolitan  Charlotte. 

OHIO 

40.  Metropolitan  Cleveland  (RaU  In  Opera- 
tion). 

41.  Metropolitan  Cincinnati. 

42.  Metropolitan  Columbus. 

43.  Metropolitan  Dayton. 

44.  Metropolitan  Toledo. 

OKLA^OIAA 


PBNN8TLVANIA 

48  Metropolitan  PhUadelphla  (RaU  la  Op. 
e  ration). 

49.  Northeast  Pennsylvania. 

60.  South  Central  Pennsylvania. 

61.  Central  Pennsylvania. 

62.  Pittsburgh  (RaU  In  Operation) . 

RHODK  ISLAND 

53.  Providence 

TxmnssxK 

NashvlUe. 

Chattanooga. 

Memphis. 

TKXAB 

AuBtln-Waco.  ' 

Corpus  Ohrtstl-Vlctorla. 
Metropolitan  Houston-Oalveetoa. 

Metropolitan  DaUas-Pt.  Worth. 

MetropoUtan  San  AntooJo. 

El  Paso.  . 

UTAH  \ 

63.  Salt  Lake  City. 

VIRGIN  LA 

Richmond. 

Niorfolk  Region.  ; 

WASHINGTOlt 

66.  Seattle  Region  (RaU  Planned) . 

WISCONSIN^ 

67.  MUwaukee. 


54. 
56. 
58 

67. 
68. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


64. 
66. 


*! 


46.  Oklahoma  City.  I 


1.  MatnqKiUtaa  Birmingham, 
a.  MobUe. 


46.  Tulaa 

47.  Portland. 


ORBBON 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  not  just  the  tra- 
ditional Boston  to  Washington  corridor 
cutttog  across  12  States  where  there  is  a 
need  for  upgraded  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. 

There  are  other  urban  corridors  de- 
veloping, many  in  rural  States,  corridors 
where  governors  and  mayors  are  begin- 
ning to  think  about  mass  rail  transit  as 
part  of  the  answer  to  their  transporta- 
tion needs.  „     ,.      ^ 
These     are     Philadelphia-Pittsburgh, 
Miami-Jacksonville.  Chicago-Indianapc- 
Its-Cincinnati,  Detroit-Chicago,  Chicago- 
St.  Louis.  St.  Louis-Kansas  City,  Milwau- 
kee-Minneapolis, SeatUe-PorUand.  Okla- 
homa   City-Dallas-Houston.    Memphis- 
New  Orleans,  San  Diego-Los  Angeles,  and 
Oakland-Sacramento. 

Governors  may  well  decide  that  trans- 
portation needs  in  these  corridors  de- 
mand priority  and  that  the  best  answer 
is  not  further  highways  but  mass  rail 

tramslt.  ,     .^   .  , 

The  critical  issue  to  be  decided  is 
whether  we  wiU  give  them  the  option  to 
make  those  choices. 

Whether  urban  metropolis  or  rural 
America,  I  believe  local  and  State  officials 
have  the  best  understanding  of  the 
transportation  priorities  of  their  regions. 
And  they  must  have  the  capability  to 
blend  together  highways  and  mass  tran- 
sit in  a  balanced  transportation  system 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  Nation's  transpor- 
tation requirements.  This  amendment 
would  permit  them  to  achieve  that  bal- 

Now  let  us  examine  what  this  amend- 
ment does  not  do : 

First,  it  does  not  touch  the  authoriza- 
tion within  the  bill  reported  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  CoDomittee  for  the  expenditure 
of  $3.25  billion  a  year  for  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System. 

Second,  it  does  not  change  a  dollar  ol 
the  allocation  to  any  State  provided  un- 
der the  present  formula.  No  State  would 
receive  less  and  no  State  would  receive 
more  if  this  sunendment  were  ad<x>ted. 

Tliird,  it  does  not  mandate  a  single 
dollar  to  urban  rail  mass  transit.  It  mere- 


ly offers  that  opUon  to  mayors  and  gov 

^'^nmiuy  it  does  not  diminish  in  any 
way  funding  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Assistance  Act  of  1910. 

The  amendment  we  propose  merely 
seeks  to  offer  to  States  and  cities  an  op- 
tion to  resolving  their  transportation 
oroblems  that  they  do  not  now  have. 

If  we  hope  to  avoid  the  continual  de- 
cay of  our  central  cities  and  the  distor- 
tion in  our  transporUtion  system  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  itself 
acknowledges  to  exist,  then  we  must  end 
the  bias  in  favor  of  buUdtng  highways 
and  permit  the  development  of  an  inte- 
grated    comprehensive     transportation 

system.  ,  .. 

Our  highways  can  only  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  built,  to  carry 
people  and  things  from  city  to  city,  if 
they  are  not  clogged  and  congested. 

New  subways  have  meant  that  some  15 
percent  of  the  passengers  switched  from 
private  autos  to  mass  trasaslt.  The  result 
was  to  ease  the  traffic  on  the  highways, 
to  reduce  the  pollution  from  the  auto  and 
to  help  achieve  the  goals  of  carrying 
people  and  things  where  they  want  to  go 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

And  that  ultimately  must  be  our  goal. 
It  is  time  to  provide  modem  transporta- 
tion options  to  our  cities  and  States  to 
permit  them  to  cope  with  modem  trans- 
portation problems.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  at  this  time,  and  then,  hope- 
fully, we  will  be  able  to  enter  into  a  dia- 
log. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

Yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  his  efforts  to  bring 
balance  to  our  transportation  system.  It 
is  a  fight  in  v;hich  he  has  been  promi- 
nent, and  it  is  one  that  is  justified  in 
Connecticut,  in  Massachusetts,  in  all  of 
New  Etogland,  and,  indeed,  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  took  the  man  on  the 
street  a  long  time  to  associate  the  soot 
in  his  eye  with  the  word  "pollution." 

It  n3ver  occurred  to  him  to  relate  the 
murkiness  of  his  rivers  and  streams  to 
the  word  "environment." 

Until  recently  he  had  never  tied  the 
word  "ecology"  to  such  abominations  as 
smog,  litter,  heat  inversions,  oil  spills, 
wildlife  slaughter,  and  shattering  noises. 

But  how  times  have  changed,  because 
today  the  environment  is  everything. 

For  too  long  I  had  hoped  to  see  a  sim- 
ilar awakening  with  respect  to  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  problems.  Sad  to 
say  It  has  not  happened.  Why? 

Because  it  has  been  creeping  rather 
than  instantaneous  catastrophe. 

Transportation  is  a  city  that  has  lost  a 
park  to  an  expressway. 

Transportation  is  the  elderly  dying  of 
resi^ratory  disease  because  the  air  Is 
gunked  up. 

Transportation  is  our  children  who  be- 


come statistics — 55,000  fatalities  on  our 
highways  each  year. 

Transportation  Is  the  couple  who 
owned  the  comer  newsstore  before  It 
was  torn  down  for  another  expressway. 

Transportation  la  the  poor  without 
cars  to  get  to  work. 

So,  when  we  realize  what  transporta- 
tion is.  we  understand  that  the  fight  for 
an  intelligent,  balanced  transportation 
policy  is  a  fight  for  all  about  We. 

Admittedly  transportatlou  Is  an  Issue 
which  ranks  low  in  the  polls.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  see  such  a  poll  in  my  State  of 
Connecticut,  which  certainly  Is  In  the 
midst  of  this  crisis;  and.  as  I  recall,  only 
3  percent  of  the  State's  people  thought 
this  was  an  important  issue.  Yet  I  am 
sure  that  if  they  had  been  asked  any  one 
of  the  individual  questions,  of  which  I 
have  just  given  examples,  they  would 
have  ranked  about  at  the  t<»)  of  the  list. 
So  perhaps  those  of  us  fighting  the  battle 
have  been  remiss  in  not  coining  a  real 
grabber  of  a  descriptive  phrase. 

But  the  time  has  come,  now,  for  action 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  So  public  sup- 
port Is  not  so  important  as  It  Is  for  each 
one  of  the  Senators  In  this  body  to  live 
up  to  the  trust  imposed  on  him,  rather 
than  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  myself,  and  In 
another  amendment.  Senators  Coopbb 
and  MusKiE.  have  offered  amendments 
that  would  permit  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  to  be  used  for  mass  transit  sys- 
tems in  addition  to  highways. 

Neither  of  these  amendments  are  anti- 
liighway.  The  pending  amendment  would 
not  force  the  cities  or  the  States  to  build 
mass  transit  systems.  Rather,  for  the 
first  time,  transportation  decisions  would 
be  made  by  humans  Uving  in  1972,  rather 
than  a  highway  trust  fimd  created  In 
1956. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
in  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  someone 
tiuTied  on  the  automatic  pilot  in  1956. 
The  problem  is  that  no  one  has  turned 
it  off  in  1972.  Even  though  times  have 
changed,  we  are  still  guided  by  this 
legal  artificiality  rather  than  the  reali- 
ties around  us  and  the  decisions  made 
by  flesh  and  blood. 

Both  amendments  state  that  in  diver- 
sity rather  than  in  sameness  lies  the 
answer  to  mobility  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Why  this  concern  from  Senators  rep- 
resenting such  diverse  States  as  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Ken- 
tucky? 

Item:  55,000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren will  be  killed  on  our  highways  this 
year. 

Item:  2  million  more  will  be  disabled; 
$14.3  billion  wVl  be  lost  as  a  direct  result 
of  traffic  accidents. 

Item:  60,000  people  are  displaced  from 
their  homes  and  businesses  each  year 
because  of  highway  construction. 

Item:  44.3  percent  of  all  air  pollution 
comes  from  motor  vehicles  and  causes 
$8  billion  in  damage  annually. 

Item:  70  percent  of  the  national  trans- 
portation budget  for  1973  will  be  spent 
on  highways  while  5  percent  will  be 
spent  for  mass  transit. 

What  is  clear  is  that  highways  alone, 
or  In  overwhelming  proportions,  are  a 


mobility,  environmental,  and  safety  dis- 
aster. In  fact,  we  have  become  a  nation 
of  automotive  lemmings. 

The  time  for  the  public  to  speak  Is  In 
an  election  year  when  Congress  has 
rabbit  ears. 

The  choice,  as  I  see  it,  is  between 
moving  America  on  for  2  more  yeajr»— 
since  this  Is  a  biennial  review— or  getting 
killed  by  fumes,  or  cars,  or  Just  waiting. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  parable  of  how 
not  to  "cook  a  frog."  If  we  were-  to  boU 
a  pot  of  water  and  drop  the  frog  in.  his 
reflexes  would  cause  him  to  Jump  out  of 
the  pot,  thus  saving  him  from  being 
cooked.  On  the  other  hand,  put  him  In 
a  pot  of  cold  water,  heat  it  slowly,  and 
he  would  eventually  be  cooked. 

In  terms  of  transportation  in  this 
Nation,  we  are  the  frog— and  we  had 
better  jump. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
did  last  week.  I  regret  that  we  had  to  wait 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  si^Ject  again. 
I  told  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bath) 
had  conducted  a  very  detailed  and  thor- 
ough hearing  on  the  Highway  Act  ol 
1972.  Since  then  he  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  He  Is 
here  today,  and  I  would  like  for  him  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  and  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  for  a  brief  tteje.  served  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee. I  served  at  the  time  this  measure 
was  being  considered.  We  heard  from 
some  74  or  75  different  witnesses. 

I  find  myself  now  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  opposing  my  good  friend  from 
Massachusetts  and  my  good  friend  from 
Connecticut.  My  position  is  uncomfort- 
able because  we  are  all  trying  to 
accomplish  the  same  goals.  Perhaps  it  is 
an  Inappropriate  pun  to  use  but  whether 
cne  wants  to  go  by  rail  or  by  highway 
what  we  want  to  do  Is  to  ftod  ways  a<de- 
Quately  to  finance  a  comprehensivt 
transportation  system. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  salutes  both 
his  friends  who  are  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  for  the  goals  they  nre  t>ur« 
suing,  but  he  has  grave  reservations 
about  the  means  which  they  use.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
accurate  in  pointing  out  wliat  his 
amendment  would  do  and  what  It  would 
not  do.  I  think  the  Senator  was  very 
accurate  in  describing  it. 

But  let  me  briefly,  if  I  may,  ask  my 
former  chairman,  inasmuch  as  I  am  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  PiAllc  Works 
Committee,  if  I  may  deal  with  the 
reasons  why  I  am  inclined  to  oppose  the 
amendment  which  seeks  to  reach  a  salu- 
tary goal. 

First  of  all,  since  my  first  tenure  In 
the  State  legislature,  I  have  come4iead- 
OTi  with  a  number  of  various  kteds  of 
new  taxes.  Every  State  has  ttam.  It 
just  so  happens  that  part  of  the  gasohne 
tax  U  a  dedicated  Federal  fund.  When 
anyooe  buys  a  tank  full  of  gasoline  he 
has  a  commitment  writtfsn  into  tb*  1956 
Highway  Act  that  a  certain  portioo  of 
that  highway  tax  moniey  would  be  sp@p( 
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to  build  highways.  It  1*  a  u»er  tax.  We 
might  say  It  Is  out  of  date.  Some  people 
might  argue  we  should  not  build  any 
more  highways  but  I  will  not  accept  that 
argument. 

Mr.  Preeldent.  I  think  a  grave  legal 
question  can  be  raijed  as  long  as  we  pres- 
enUy  have  that  Pectoral  highway  com- 
mitment under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1966 
as  to  whether  w«  can  suddeily  take 
funds  that  are  paid  in  gasoline  taxes 
pursuant  to  the  1W«  act— to  be  used  for 
program*  rriated  to  highways— and  use 
it  in  the  raU  syBtam  that  the  Senators 
would  make  po«ible  under  their  amend- 
ment. 

The  second  concwn  I  have  is  very 
closely  relat«i  to  the  first,  and  that  is 
that  I  share  the  view  of  my  two  friends 
and  colleagues  that  there  is  a  great  need 
tot  ma*6  transit.  It  is  going  to  cost  us 
about  $50  billion  between  now  and  1990. 
aecordlng  to  the  report*  I  have  seen. 

I  am  coooerned  that  there  are  some — 
and  I  do  not  put  either  of  my  colleagues 
In  this  category — who  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  go  Into  the  highway 
trust  funds  and  get  all  the  funds  there 
for  mass  transit.  There  are  some,  I  fear, 
who  want  to  say.  "OK.  We  are  giving 
you  some  of  the  highway  trust  funds. 
We  do  not  need  to  give  you  as  many  dol- 
lars. We  must  back  oft."  But  we  will 
never  meet  the  mass  transit  needs  if  we 

do  back  off. 

The  majority  of  the  Ccmgress  have 
not  been  wllllnc  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  being  willing  to  commit  ad- 
ditional funds  from  the  general  fluids  to 
build  this  type  of  needed  mass  transit. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Wortcs  thought 
that  the  approach  which  we  used 
was  a  step  In  the  right  direction  to 
get  around  the  legal  concern  which  we 
had  about  moving  into  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  invading  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  which  dedicated  funds  had  been 
palid  by  gasoline  purebaserB. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Indiana  an  addi- 
tional 5  mlnutee. „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  Is  recognized  for  5 
Dttlnutes.  ,     ^^    __. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  the  first 
time  we  provided  $800  million  in  the 
urban  fund.   We  increased   that  fund 
eight  times,  from  $100  million  to  $800 
million.   And  we  give  authority  to  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  use  that 
money  for  mass  transit  related  to  high- 
way use.  Primarily  that  would  be  bus 
xae.  We  already  permit  parking  lots  and 
bus   lanes,    but   we   went    further   and 
permitted  the  purchase  of  buses.  Be- 
tween now  and  1990,  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate,  $13  billion  would  be  required  for 
lust  bus  transportation. 

If  wr  can  take  this  money  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund,  which  we  can  do  in 
good  conscience  and  legally,  it  frees  that 
much  money  from  the  urban  mass  transit 
program — taken  from  the  general  fund — 
which  can  go  into  the  type  of  rail  syst«n 
which  the  two  Senators  are  desirous  of 
funding  out  of  the  highway  fimd. 
In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 


to  point  out  that  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee permitted  for  the  first  time  $50 
million  for  rural  mass  transit. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  very  few  cities  in 
America  that  do  not  have  a  need  for  a 
bus  system.  There  are  very  few  rural 
areas  where  we  can  get  a  lot  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  underprlTlleged  people  to 
the  markets,  to  the  theaters,  to  the  rec- 
reation areas  and  back.  We  made  avail- 
able for  the  first  time  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  money  for  this  kind  of  trans- 
portation. This  has  never  been  done  be- 
fore. I  think  it  can  stand  the  test  of 
legality.  And  I  think  there  is  a  real  need 
for  Hi6  service 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  we 
still  have  significant  highway  needs.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  his 
speech  very  eloquently  talked  about  these 
black  ribbons,  and  he  described  the 
amount  of  concrete  that  has  been  dedi- 
cated for  highways  and  parking  lots. 

I  have  not  cl-ecked  the  flgtires.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  we  have  gone  a  long 
way  and  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into 
some  very  controversial  fixes  as  far  as 
this  Is  concerned.  The  Senator  was  kind 
enough  to  point  out  that  we  alleviated 
some  of  these  situations  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever, we  still  think  that  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to  finish  the  highway  system. 
We  have  done  this  in  a  way  which  will  not 
force  an  Interstate  highway  to  be  driven 
through  a  city  if  the  dty  does  not  want 
It.  And  we  have  provided  funds  to  go  into 
all  types  of  highway-related  public 
transit. 

And  this  Is  a  significant  contribution  in 
that  direction.  However,  any  one  who 
has  followed  the  thrust  of  highway  build- 
ing over  the  last  20  years  knows  that  it 
has  been  interstate  oriented.  Anyone 
knows  that  they  can  get  9  Federal  dollars 
for  each  State  dollar.  Because  of  that,  a 
number  of  primary,  secondary,  and  niral 
roads  have  been  ignored. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  provide  in  the  bill  a  significant 
increeise  for  primary  and  secondary 
roads  and  urban  extensions — for  roads 
that  have  not  been  attended  to  because 
all  of  the  money  has  been  spent  to  build 
this  big  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  emphasis  to  changing  these 
roads  that  have  become  antiquated. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  last  point 
that  I  would  like  to  mention  at  the  risk 
of  being  considered  to  be  a  bit  proud.  I 
refer  to  the  highway  safety  sections, 
which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  others  were  responsible  for. 
These  sections  show  that  the  pending 
highway  bill  is  one  which  goes  beyond 
mere  concrete. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  Senate  the  first  paragraph,  if  I 
miight,  from  an  editorial  published  in 
yesterday  morning's  Washington  Post.  It 
tells  the  message  better  than  anything 
I  have  seen.  It  reads  as  follows : 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  p«ople,  but 
the  crime  that  kUls  and  Injures  more  people 
and  destroys  more  property  than  all  street 
crimes  combined  Is  drvnken  driving.  Almost 
half  the  56.000  road  deaths  In  the  Unlt«d 
States  last  year  were  due  at  least  In  part  to 


alcohol;  and  It  has  be«n  shown  In  prevlow 
years  that  twice  as  nmny  Innocent  bystsniHw 
are  kUl»d  by  drunken  driven  as  are  IcllM  by 
robbers,  rapists,  arsonists  and  thieves  com. 
blned.  The  property  damage  from  accldeati 
attributable  to  drinking  drivers  runs  at  about 
six  tunes  that  of  the  proporty  stolen  la  tu 
the  robberies,  larcenies,  and  burglaries  In  tbs 
country. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  bow 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  SeB> 
ator  from  West  Virginia  has  19  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RAtfUOLPB..  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  editorial  points  out  that,  although 
we  are  concerned  about  criminals,  about 
muggers,  robbers,  and  rapers,  the  big 
killer  in  America  today  is  not  that 
criminal  with  a  gun  that  sticks  up  the 
comer  grocery  store.  It  is  that  uncon- 
scionable fellow  that  gets  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  car  and  starts  driving  when  he 
has  alcohol  in  his  own  tank. 

Mr.  President,  we  make  a  great  con- 
tribution in  the  bill  to  the  matter  of  al- 
coholism and  to  meeting  a  number  of 
other  important  safety  factors. 

We  authorized  $700  million  for  safety. 
That  means  that  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  entire  amount  is  devoted  not  to  build- 
ing an  interstate  system,  not  to  buildlnf 
highways,  but  to  try  to  make  the  high- 
ways we  now  have  safer.  Drug  addicts, 
alcoholics,  railroad  crossings,  bridge 
abutments  and  other  high  hazard  areas 
are  other  topics  covered  by  the  bill. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  provMcd 
the  opporttmity  for  studying  and  surrey- 
ing  a  very  badly  needed  program  of 
nroviding  ambulance  services.  People 
die  on  the  highways  because  they  get  no 
attention  at  all.  They  die  before  the  am- 
bulance gets  there  or  they  get  the  wrong 
kind  of  attention  whan  some  amateur 
gets  there  in  an  ambulance  and  givee 
them  the  wrong  kind  of  treatment  and 
they  die  on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  We 
have  plowed  back  more  fimds  into  safety 
than  we  ever  did  before  to  correct  these 
problems. 

I  would  Uke  to  suggest  that,  although 
this  bill  is  not  perfect,  I  think  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  can  to  meet  legitimate 
highway  needs. 

The  bill  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  by  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. We  have  made  a  new  major 
commitment  to  the  very  type  of  rail 
transit  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts wants.  And  I,  for  one,  although 
I  oppose  his  amendment,  will  march  to 
the  very  jaws  of  hell  with  him  to  get 
the  kind  of  money  we  need  from  the 
general  f imd  to  develop  the  kind  of  mass 
transit  systems  he  feels  is  needed  and 
that  I  feel  is  needed. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  courtesy. 
I  did  not  intend  to  take  as  much  of 
the  Senator's  time  as  I  have. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 


•^jtucky  (Mr.  Ooopm).  the  ranktog 
^ority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
Mirf  the  full  committee.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate from  Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

]Sr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  ^ 
tinmished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
nJS  Kennsdy)  and  the  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 

In  doing  so  I  want  to  say  that  I  know 
tbat  our  objectives  are  the  same,  that  Is, 
to  achieve  a  more  balanced  system  of 
trgnsportatton,  and  to  move  toward  cur- 
ing the  awful  traffic  congestion  we  find  in 
some  areas  In  most  of  our  States. 

I  realise  that  because  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  I  have  an  amendment 
pending,  it  might  seem  that  I  am  think- 
ing only  of  my  own  amendment;  but  I  do 
not  think  eo,  aside  from  the  usual  amount 
of  pride  that  all  of  us  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment for  the  following  reasons.  I  be- 
Ueve  we  should  limit  the  highway  trust 
funds  available  for  rail  mass  transit  to 
those  funds  which  are  allocated  to  the 
urban  system  as  defined  in  the  Highway 
Act  that  is,  to  systems  in  areas  of  50,000 
or  more  population. 

To  distingviish  between  the  two  amend- 
ments, the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  permit 
the  use  of  a  totel  of  $2.3  billion  annual- 
ly__$950  million  in  primary  road  funds, 
$500  million  in  secondary  road  funds, 
$50  million  in  smsdl  urban  system  f  imds, 
and  $800  million  in  urban  system  funds — 
for  rail  transit. 

The  amount  which  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  I  propose  would  be  $800  mil- 
lion for  each  of  2  years,  each  year,  that 
Is,  only  those  funds  apportioned  to  the 
metropolitan  areas  for  the  urban  system. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  fair,  and  if  it 
is  determined  later  by  the  Congress  that 
more  funds  are  needed,  more  funds  could 
be  allocated  to  the  urban  system. 

Not  so  much  in  my  own  area  of  Ken- 
tucky because  we  have  an  on-going  sys- 
tem of  roads,  but  in  the  Southwest  and 
West  they  have  great  distances  which 
are  almost  inaccessible.  I  recall  for  ex- 
ample the  majority  leader.  Mr.  Maws- 
riELB,  saying  some  time  ago  that  Mon- 
tana would  stretch  sdmost  from  Boston 
to  Washington. 

I  think  that  most  people  throughout 
the  country  would  recognize  that  these 
great  areas  still  need  their  primary  and 
secondary  roads.  We  need  to  provide  ac- 
commodations for  rural  residents  and 
farmers,  the  people  in  small  towns  smd 
in  those  areas  where  there  is  little  need 
for  rail  transportation.  But  we  carmot 
escape  the  need  to  begin  to  help  the  city. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  ttiis  bill  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Randolph,  as 
I  point  out  In  my  views  in  the  commit- 
tee reports.  Urban  system  funds  are  in- 
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creased  eightfold;  the  funds  are  ear- 
naarked  for  each  urbanized  area  ac- 
cording to  ite  p<H}ulation:  local  officials 
select  the  routes  on  the  urban  system. 
The  committee  bill  also  pnyvldes  au- 
thority to  purdiase  buses,  with  the  In- 
crease in  urban  funds  If  the  metropdll- 
tan  areas  wish  to  do  so.  I  believe  the 
amendment  Is  consistent  with  the  com- 
mittee action;  it  simply  removes  the  re- 
strictlcm  against  rail,  in  use  of  the  urban 
system  funds  for  public  txansportatton. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  authorization  and 
commitment  of  funds  for  urban  mam 
transportation,  because  Secretary  Volpe 
went  before  the  Oonuxdttee  on  Banking 
and  reconunended  further  authorizations 
of  $1  billion  a  year  for  3  years  and  that 
assurance  has  been  incorporated  in  title 
m  of  the  bill. 

In  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  this 
amendmmt  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7.  aj^  then  was  later  reversed  7  to  8. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
There,  after  further  hearings,  that  com- 
mittee recommended  the  Cooper-Muskie 
measure  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0. 

Secretary  Volpe  has  written  a  letter, 
which  is  now  on  the  desks  of  Senators, 
which  strongly  supports  the  use  of  the 
$800  million  urban  fund  for  rail  transit 
but  does  not  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  there  Is  still  a  need  In  rural 
areas,  particularly  in  the  great  West,  for 
primary  and  secondary  roculs. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  escape 
the  problems  of  the  city.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  mass  tran^t  need. 

I  live  In  a  relatively  small  community. 
It  would  not  have  any  funds  imdcr  this 
amendment,  but  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters cannot  be  igncaed.  Our  effort  is  one 
to  begin  to  assist  these  urban  arees. 

I  recoinaize  the  purposes  of  the  spwi- 
sors  of  this  measure,  but  I  think  their 
proposal  goes  much  too  far.  I  <H>Poee  the 
adoption  of  the  Kennedy -Weicker 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  time  situation  of  the  opponents 

and  proponents?         

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  13  minutes  remaining  and 
the  opponents  have  9  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  recognizing  the  need 
in  the  urban  areas  of  this  country.  If 
we  are  not  successful  In  this  effort  I  in- 
tend to  support  his  amendment.  It  would 
provide  $800  million  to  the  States  with 
the  same  flexibility  to  allow  them  to 
choose  whether  to  spend  those  funds  for 
hlghwasrs  or  mass  transit.  Ours  is  for 
$2.8  billion. 

Those  who  imderstand  the  tremen- 
dous problems  we  are  facing  In  our  cities 
recognize  they  csm  use  these  funds 
overnight  for  mass  transit.  And  many  of 
those  dtles  are  in  the  heartland  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  on  the  east  coast. 


It  is  interesting  to  me  to  wait  for  the 
reqtonee  of  those  who  omioee  the  amend- 
ment. Why  should  we  not  pennit  the 
Governors  to  make  the  decision  on  trans- 
portation needs  in  their  communlttos? 

Then  is  a  oonoem  here  that  rural 
areae  will  not  be  served.  The  govemon 
understand  the  transportation  needs 
beat.  Rather  than  havmg  a  stciot  for- 
mula, and  being  dictated  to  by  Congress. 
I  am  waiting  to  hear  why  Uie  govemon 
are  not  better  equipped  to  make  the  de- 
cision on  the  make-up  of  their  State's 
transportation  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  those  who  feel 
there  is  a  moral  responsibility  to  those 
tiding  the  hie^ways  and  paying  mto  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  assure  that  it  is 
not  used  for  mass  transit. 

This  bill  has  already  met  that  Issue 
by  rri^iring  provlslon  for  buses.  It  pro- 
vides for  certain  purchases  of  buses.  It 
provides  as  w^  for  bicycle  pathways.  So 
we  are  beyond  the  hurdle  of  whether 
these  funds  should  be  directed  only  to 
highway  construction. 

If  we  have  such  a  strong  ccnnmltment 
to  those  urban  areas,  why  do  we  not 
have  a  c<»nmitment  to  ejsute  -that  the 
tax  resources  raised  in  urlien  areas  are 
spent  in  urban  areas. 

l^iere  has  been  no  hesitancy  about 
♦•4^.1riTig  the  funds  or  moneys  that  are 
paid  by  urban  residents  and  use  them  In 
the  rural  communities.  There  is  no  hesi- 
tancy about  that  whatsoever.  I  think 
what  we  oue^t  to  do  is  keep  oar  minds 
on  the  target,  which  is  serving  people, 
not  Just  modes  al  transportBtion.  By 
providing  the  alternatives  In  our  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  serving  those  who  use 
the  highways,  because  there  will  be 
more  people  riding  buses  and  mass  rail 
transportation  and  there  will  be  less 
congestion  on  the  highways.  We  will 
thereby  be  serving  the  people  who  use 
the  highways  m  a  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective way. 

I  yleid  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  know 
of  his  interest  in  mass  transit,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  to  comment,   in 
reference  to  the  6tat«nent  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  that  this  busi- 
ness that  those  of  us  who  buy  our  gaso- 
line and  pay  our  taxes  are  expecting  a 
commitment  through  highways  is  a  fic- 
tion. We  wtmt  to  be  able  to  move.  That 
is  what  I  pay  my  taxes  for  wh«i  I  buy 
gasoline  or  pay  any  of  the  other  money 
that  goee  Into  the  highway  trust  fund. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  move.  At  times  when 
I  am  m  my  aatomoblle.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  move,  and  I  cannot  do  It.  At  times 
when  I  am  In  an  airplsinel  caimot  move, 
and  I  want  to  be  able  to  move.  Rail? 
Almost  totally  ntmexistent.  Bo  I  think 
we  might  as  well  put  that  fl(Jtion.to  bed. 
In  effect,  what  Is  being  stated  here 
today  Is  that  the  policy  engineered  by 
this  Congress  in  1956  Is  binding  on  all 
Americans  to  the  year  1972.  That  is  not 
the  way  we  run  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  stttl  like  to  be  able  to 
choose,  and  It  Is  only  when  choice  is 
taken  away  and  logic  does  not  have  to 
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prevail  that  we  get  into  trouble.  That  Is 
what  in  effect  the  highway  trust  fund 
people  are  arguing  lor — no  more  logic. 
We  do  not  have  to  have  logic  to  Justify 
our  spending.  We  point  to  this  entity, 
tlie  vehicle  we  created  in  1956,  and  say 
that  Is  logic  ounigfa.  That  is  bunk.  That 
Is  fletlon. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant.  for  September  10,  1972,  dlscussee 
the  mass  transit  situation  In  the  Hart- 
ford area.  It  reads  in  part: 

The  only  slgntflc»nt  public  reaction  to  all 
this  impending  highway  construction  has 
been  vehement  oppoaltlon.  Tet  there  1»  every 
Indication  that  the  highways  wUl  be  buUt. 
the  public's  oppoaltlon  causing  only  delay 
and  Inconvenience  In  doing  the  Inevitable. 

W«'lclter  Is  hardly  alone  In  his  assessment 
of  1-291.  but  the  Issue  Is  not — and  seemingly 
never  has  been — whether  to  buUd  the  high- 
way. 

The  public  has  never  been  given  the  choice 
of  spending  billions  to  create  eflJcleiit  mass 
transit  rather  than  buUdlng  highways.  Ac- 
tually. In  moet  instancea.  the  public  cannot 
even  choose  whether  to  buUd  a  highway. 

Almost  Inevitably,  the  public  clamor  has 
not  been  for,  but  vehemently  against,  more 
highways  In  Connecticut. 

Yet  the  IVra  Connecticut  Master  Trans- 
portation Plan  prepared  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Transportation  prolecU  that  92 
per  cent  of  the  $6.4  billion  to  be  spent  on 
transportation  In  Connecticut  by  1990  will 
go  Into  highways. 

Less  than  2'^  per  cent  of  the  total  trans- 
portation expendltiu-e  Is  allocated  to  bus 
equipment  In  the  plan  and  less  than  1 » j  per 
cent  Is  allocated  to  actual  mass  transit 
services. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  do  not  want 
some  85  billion  worth  of  new  highway  con- 
struction In  the  state  by  1090.  In  many  cases 
they  don't  even  want  the  new  highways  now 
being  built. 


This  is  Just  a  case  history  that  can 
be  applied  nationally.  We  are  not  argu- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  highway's.  I 
understand  there  are  great  areas  in  this 
country  that  need  them  as  their  primary 
mode  of  transportatlcn,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  Uie  people  of  Connecticut 
have  to  have  a  Montana  solution  for  a 
Connecticut  protdem,  any  more  than  the 
people  of  Montana  have  to  have  a  Con- 
necticut acdution  rammed  down  their 
throats. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  mentions 
that  10  percent  Is  going  to  safety  and, 
somehow,  this  gives  dignity  to  the  legis- 
lation. It  does  not  give  dignity.  It  is  skirt- 
ing the  issue  entirely.  It  is  another  10- 
percent  subsidy  by  the  people  of  Uie 
United  States  to  the  individual  mode  of 
transportation — to  the  automobile — be- 
cause, let  me  aasuro  the  Senate  that  if 
we  had  a  decent  mass  transportation 
system,  with  almost  no  deaths  for  the 
number  of  people  traveling  over  that  sys- 
tem, we  would  not  need  to  spend  10  per- 
cent of  our  money  on  a  safety  program. 
Mr.   BAYH.   Mr.   President,    will   the 
Senator  ylekl? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  S«nator  has  been  very 
kind.  I  do  not  want  to  take  much  of  his 
time,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  much 
of  these  additional  funds  for  highway 
safe^  iB  coming  100  percent  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  the  first  time,  so 
that  thoee  who  use  the  highways  are 
paid  for  their  own  safety.  Prior  to  this 


time,  as  the  Senator  frcm  Connecticut 
knows,  a  significant  chimk  of  it  has  been 
coming  from  the  generaj  funds. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  The  fact  Is  that  we  are 
apparently  paying  this  substantial 
amottnt  at  money  to  save  us  from  our- 
selves. 

I  think  the  point  is  qoite  clear.  There 
Is  no  choice  right  now  available  to  the 
.'\mertcan  public  They  are  locked  In  to 
policies  of  1956,  even  though  the  cir- 
cumstances have  altered  radically. 

How  well  I  remember  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  several  months  ago, 
when   the   distlnguLshed    Senator   from 
Louisiana   fMr.  Long>    made  the  com- 
ment,   in    urging    additional    highway 
building,  that  people  who  work  here  in 
the  Capital  were  having  a  great  deal  of 
dttSculty  coming  Into  Washington  from 
suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia  on  the 
interstate  highways,  because  they  were 
bumper  to  bumper  in  traffic  jams.  That 
is  the  whole  situation  v&Ach  is  before  us. 
Those   highways    were    not    meant    for 
commuting  into  Washington,  DC.  They 
were  meant  to  be  Interstate  highways, 
but  they  are  being  used  as  commuting 
arteries,  because  there  Is  no  mass  trans- 
portation system.  So,  in  fact,  the  failure 
to  provide  for  mass  transit  has  itself 
hurt  the  effectiveness  of  the  interstate 
system.  The  problem  is  balanced  trsms- 
portatlon. 

It  Is  In  fact  true  that  over  the  years 
we  have  been  able  to  move  long  distances 
in  faster  times,  and  yet  when  we  reach 

our  destlnntlons 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  Is  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1   minute  to 

the  Senator.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Senator  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  .^nd  we  reach  our 
destination  and  are  sifbject  to  short  and 
intermediate  travel,  there  the  time  has 
actually  Increased  over  the  years,  so 
the  net  result  Is  a  longer  time  on  the 
trip. 

I  would  hope  that  for  all  the  reasons 
I  have  cited — life  and  limb,  enviroimient, 
mobility — we  will  bring  about  a  balauQce 
to  our  transportation  spending  here  in 

this  country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  again 
may  I  inquire  what  the  time  situation  is  ? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  9  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  do  the  propo- 
nents have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  per- 
haps it  Is  the  proper  time  to  read  Into 
the  Record  of  this  debate  the  words  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me,  a  like  letter  being 
addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper  J.  I  read  only  the  part  of 
that  communication  that  is  pertinent 
to  the  pending  amendment.  The  follow- 


ing words  were   written  by   Secrttary 
John  A.  Volpe: 

The  Kennedy-Welcker  proposal  wquM 
maite  er^ery  nonlnterstate  highway  prognua, 
primary  and  secondary  as  well  as  urlwj, 
eligible  for  financing  raU  rapid  transit.  Such 
a  step  could  In  some  StiatM  lead  to  the  ftu 
version  of  primary-secondary  highway  funds 
into  subway  construction  in  our  ma^ 
cities,  a  step  not  conducive  to  a  balanced 
transportation  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  value,  of  course,  the 
counsel  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Kennxdy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  W^ickir>  In  con- 
nection with  their  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  say  that  we  have  in  this 
bill  brought  to  the  Senate  an  approxi- 
mate balance  of  50-50  in  connection  with 
the  allocation  of  highway  funds  to  urban 
areas  of  the  countrj-,  and  to  the  more 
rural  areas  of  the  country. 

We  have  thought  in  terms  of  a  bal- 
anced program.  I  think  It  L>  also  neces- 
sarj'  to  say  that  there  are  today  In  this 
country  millions  and  millions  of  persons 
who  are  moving,  in  any  24-hour  period, 
by  means  of  motor  vehicles  of  one  type 
or  another. 

Some  of  the  remarks — and  I  say  this  in 
all  good  humor — would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  stoppage  of  transportation 
in  this  countr>-,  that  the  buses,  the 
trucks,  and  the  cars  are  not  moving;  they 
are  just  standing  without  any  mobility. 
Of  course,  that  is  in  error.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  who 
are  moving  from  their  homes  to  their 
schools  through  bus  transportation  every 
day  in  this  Nation.  There  are,  of  course, 
the  products  of  the  farms  and  the  fields- 
hundreds  of  trucks  In  Connecticut, 
thousands  of  truclw-  throughout  the 
country,  bringing  to  the  market,  to  the 
consumer,  the  necessary  foodstuffs  that 
are  a  part  of  our  very  existence. 

There  are  the  products  of  manufactur- 
ing firms  throughout  all  of  America, 
moving  constantly  by  highway  trans- 
portation in  this  country. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  said: 
There  are  times  of  frustration.  There  are 
times,  very  frankly,  when  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  be  frustrated  in 
using  the  rail  transportation  from  the 
New  or  Old  Senate  Office  Building  to  this 
building,  because  there  axe  certain  times 
when  more  persons  are  traveling  than 
at  other  times. 

Actually,  the  time  of  congestion  is  but 
a  small  part  of  a  24-hour  day.  Remem- 
ber, the  products  of  the  farms  are  mov- 
ing to  the  cities  during  the  night.  Re- 
member, the  products  of  manufactur- 
ing firms  are  moving  to  the  cities  during 
the  night.  Remember  that  those  roaxis 
are  being  used  24  hours  a  day. 

I  say  once  agtun  that  we  have  made 
very  retil  advances  in  this  legislation, 
working,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper)  has  said,  to  meet  trans- 
portation needs  on  a  beilanced  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1972.  makes  Important 
changes  in  our  natiooal  highway  pro- 
gram. It  reinforees  the  belief  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  highway  program  and 
public  transportation  are  Inseparable. 
The  involvement  of  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram in  providing  public  transportation 


systems  is  greaUy  expanded  by  this  bill 
hv  oermitting  expenditure  of  urban  sys- 
Sn  funds  for  a  variety  of  pubUc  trans- 
^rtation  purposes.  Including  the  pur- 
nhase  of  buses.  _.     , 

^^e  amendment  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
what  is  either  feasible  or  right  in  com- 
mitting highway  revenues  to  pubUc  maas 
transit  actlTities.  It  would  make  funds 
apportioned  to  all  highway  systems,  ex- 
cept the  Interstate  System,  available  for 
public  transportation  purposes.  Including 

fixed  rail. 

The  committee  rejected  a  plan  to  com- 
mit highway  funds  to  fixed  rail.  Such 
acuon  was  taken  on  a  proposal  even  more 
modest  than  that  contained  in  the 
amendment  now  before  us. 

There  is  also  considerable  doubt  as  to 
our  authority  to  Uke  such  sweeping  steps 
in  this  legislaUon.  The  highway  trust 
fund  waa  created  by  the  Highway  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1956.  Section  209(1)  of  that 
act  expUcitly  designates  these  funds  to 
be  used  only  for  Federal  aid  highways. 
This  limitation  was  written  into  the  act 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
which  developed  that  legislation. 

The  committee  believes  that  its  propo- 
sals relative  to  public  transportation  are 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act.  in  that  we  au- 
thorize expenditure  of  highway  funds 
only  for  pubUc  transportation  that  is  re- 
lated   to    highways    and    the    highway 

program.  ^  ,  .  v. 

It  is  questionable  that  we  spend  high- 
way trust  fund  revenues  on  fixed  rail 
transit  without  appropriate  modification 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act. 

Urban  mass  transit  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
That  committee  has  considered  portions 
of  S.  3939  relating  to  public  transporta- 
tion and  has  amaided  that  bill  to  au- 
thorize an  increase  of  $3  billion  In  au- 
thorizations for  the  capital  grants  pro- 
gram of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Admin- 
istration. 

We  provided  funds  for  improved  bus 
transit  because  this  is  the  way  In  which 
urban  areas  can  most  quickly  alleviate 
their  mass  transit  problems.  I  remind 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  67  major 
metropolitan  areas  have  included  the 
curtailment  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  in 
their  plans  to  reduce  air  pollution  in  the 
next  few  years.  Public  transportation 
obviously  must  be  expanded  if  this  cur- 
tailment is  to  be  effective.  The  only  way 
that  public  transportation  can  be  ex- 
panded within  these  time  constraints  is 
by  buses;  and  S.  3939  as  reported  pro- 
vides the  means  to  place  these  buses  on 
the  streets. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  many  people 
apparently  are  under  the  delusion  that 
opening  the  highway  trust  fimd  to  rail 
rapid  transit  would  permit  rail  systems 
to  come  into  being  virtually  overnight. 
Tliis,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  Rail  sys- 
tems require  long  leadtimes  for  plan- 
nlxig  and  constructi<xi.  The  resources  ol 
the  highway  trust  fund  are  not  Infinite. 
We  must  rememljer  that  even  if  we  could 
use  these  fimds  for  rail  transit,  this 
country  still  has  si&stantial  needs  for 
highways  that  must  be  met. 


This  amendment,  I  remind  Senators, 
would  open  funds  for  all  categories  of 
highways,  except  the  Interstate  Ssnstem, 
to  mass  transit  construction.  This  means 
that  funds  authoriaed  for  rural  highways 
conceivably  could  be  used  for  subways. 
The  basic  fairness  of  such  an  approach 
obviously  must  be  questioned.  Equity  de- 
mands that,  if  this  s^jproach  Is  taken, 
subway  funds  should  also  be  made  avail- 
able for  rural  highways. 

A  major  thrust  of  8.  3939  is  to  bring 
authorizations  for  rural  and  urban  high- 
way transportatiCKi  into  balance.  We 
must  also  attempt  to  achieve  a  balance 
between  the  various  modes  that  com- 
prise the  total  transportation  system  on 
which  we  rely. 

Funding  for  the  urban  mass  transit 
program  is  now  approximately  $1  billion 
iDcr  year.  Recommendations  of  Secretary 
Volpe  that  were  adopted  by  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  would  add  $1  billion  to 
the  exisUng  annual  level.  The  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972  authorizes  $800 
million  a  year  for  urban  highways  and 
permits  the  use  of  any  or  all  of  this 
money  for  public  transportation  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  existing  mass  transit 
law  and  the  provisions  of  S.  3989  could 
result  in  as  much  as  $2.8  billion  being 
available  each  year  for  public  trans- 
portation. This  is  in  addition  to  any 
operating  subsidies  that  might  be  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  issue  we  face  in  pro- 
viding a  balance  transportation  system 
is  not  one  of  highways  or  mass  transit. 
We  must  have  boUi.  Mass  transit  needs 
in  urban  aresis  are  substantial.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  and  we  are  acting  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  facilities.  At  the  same 
time,  urban  highway  needs  also  are  great 
and  we  must  retain  the  available  re- 
sources also  to  provide  these  roadways 
so  that  they,  too,  may  serve  as  part  of 
the  public  transportatlMi  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  not  be  in  the  beet  in- 
terests of  either  the  mass  transit  oe  the 
highway  programs.  I  urge  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  look  at  the  broad  picture 
as  they  vote  on  this  proposal  and  that 
they  vote  "no." 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The     PRESBIDINO     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  3  minutes 

left,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESEDDJa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  a  minute  and 
a  half  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
require  30  seconds  to  be  taken  from  the 
time  for  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rawdolph),  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  his  intention  to  follow  the  ad- 
monltlMis  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, John  Volpe,  all  the  aAnonl- 
tions,  contained  in  the  letter  he  has 
read.  The  Senator  has  read  an  admoni- 
tion against  the  Kennedy-Wetclur  pn^ 


posal,  which  is  fair  enough,  but  I  bar 
lieve  there  are  other  admonitions;  would 
it  be  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  go  along 
with  the  other  admonitions  contained 
in  that  letter? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  discuss  thoee, 
of  course,  II  and  when  such  proposals 
i\xt  before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  ttttit 
they  will  even  be  before  the  Senate.  But 
I  .^haii  read  the  pertinent  portion  at  UuU 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  clear  that  the  farm  products  of 
West  Virginia,  of  Montana,  or  of  Ari- 
zona travel  across  the  roads.  Let  the  peo- 
ple in  those  States  make  the  decision. 
But  in  Massachusetts,  if  our  Governor 
decides,  or  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation decides,  that  in  order  to  develop 
a  balanced  transportation  system  we 
need  to  add  more  rail  transportation, 
why  should  that  be  prohibited?  This 
amendment  would  eliminate  that  pro- 
hibition. 

All  the  money  could  be  spent  in  the 
urban  areas  today  on  urban  highways, 
if  the  Governor  decided  to  do  it.  He  vlli 
be  subjected  to  the  same  pressiu-es  with 
this  amendment  as  he  is  at  the  present 
time. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  formula  allocat- 
ing the  amount  of  money  that  will  go 
to  any  of  the  States.  All  it  does  Ls  per- 
mit the  Governors  of  those  States  to  re- 
spond to  the  need  for  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system.  That  is  what  is  needed 
in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry.  and  I  for 
the  life  of  me  cannot  see  why  we  should 
not  give  that  option  to  the  Governors  of 
the  States,  who  understand  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  their  States  much 
better  than  a  formula  developed  here 
16  years  ago. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  B3ENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Can  the  Senator  assure 
me  that  under  his  amendment  the 
amount  of  money  presently  allocated  to 
the  State  of  Idaho  imder  the  existing 
formula  would  not  be  reduced? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  It  would  not  be  altered  or 
changed  In  any  respect. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  All  States  would  get 

fully  as  much,  but  it  would  be  left  to  the 

States  to  decide  how  It  was  to  be  used? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  smd  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
Senator  has  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Comptroller  Ooienl  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcosd  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Tills  letter  speciileB  the 
legitimacy  of  my  amendment  to  permit 
funds  to  be  used  for  mass  transit  by 
PT»T«nH«ng  the  FBdoral  Hlehway  Aid  Act. 
without  the  neceasity  at  amenritng  any 
otter  legislatian. 

TlMM  being  no  objectioa.  the  Mter 
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WM  oKlered  to  be  printed  in  thte  RicoRD. 

September   19,   1972. 
Ham.  BDWAko  M.  KsmnoT, 

V3.   Senate, 

T>A»  8km ATOM  KBOtTOT:  You  h»ve  Infor- 
nuOly  nKna*«t«l  our  opinion  u  to  ^"t?" 
^  itoSntoient  No.  14W.  (Ut«l  S«pt«nb« 
0,  1973.  totWMlwl  to  b«  p«»po««l  by  you  »«» 
Sflwtor  Weleker  to  8.  3»ae.  wnicb,  U  maetaA, 
would  be  cltwl  m  the  "FwlenM-Ald  Hlgbwrny 
Act  Of  1978."  would  fcuthorlae  tl»  um  o<  tiw 
Highway  Tru»t  Fund  for  the  acquisition  and 
oonetxuctlon  oX  raU  faclUtlea. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Amendmant  No.  1483, 
If  enacted,  would  authorize,  except  wltore- 
apect  to  the  Interstate  ay«em,  the  ■?!>«>?"*- 
ttS;  of  Highway  Truet  Fund  n'W^rJJ^.^' 
acquisition  and  construction  of  rail  faculties. 
Sincerely  youi», 

RosnT  P.  Kn.i.wi. 
Deputy  Comptroller  OenercU  of  the 
United  StateM. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 

expired.  .^    ,j     *   *.^„ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  have  I? „ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr    RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  should 
remember  that,  in  the  Commonwealth 
which  he  ably  represents,  the  Bay  Area 
Transportation  Authority  has  drawn  up 
a  careful  funding  plan  assigning  about  75 
percent  to  highway  needs— this  is  Boston, 
remember,  not  some  remote  rural  area 
of   Massachusetts — and    25    percent   to 
rails,  the  rail  funds,  of  course,  coming 
under  the  urban  mass  transit  program. 
I  remind  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Senators  from  any  State,  that 
we  need  every  dollar  In  the  highway  trust 
fund  now  and  to  be  coUected  in  the 
future  to  complete  the  highway  system 
which  was  begun  in  the  united  States  of 
America  by  the  passage  of  the  1956  act. 
Mr  President,  if  we  bring  this  amend- 
ment Into  being  and  It  is  taken  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  will  absolutely  forfeit  all  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works  in  the  Senate,  which  has  moved 
now.  as  It  did  2  years  ago  and  4  years 
ago.  to  meet  the  balanced  transportation 
needs  of  this  country. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
an  urban  nation.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  our  population— 73.5  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  census— Uves  in  urban 
areas  And  it  is  in  these  urban  areas 
where  our  most  vexing  surface  trans- 
portation problems  exist. 

More  than  150  years  ago.  the  English 
poet  Shelly  wrote  of  his  nation's  capi- 
tal. "Hell  is  a  city  much  like  London— 
a  ixjpulous  and  smoky  city."  Were  he 
alive  today,  what  would  Saelley  say  of 
conditions  in  some  of  our  cities? 

We  may  not  have  the  thousands  of 
wood  and  soft  coal  fires  burning  day  and 
night  which  characterized  SheUy's  Lon- 
don; we  chrtie  instead  on  the  traflc  and 
fumes  of  the  internal  combustion  engine. 
TrsfBc  problems  may  not  be  new. 
Nearly  50  years  ago  ThooMB  Mann  wrote 
of  "funeral  processions,  their  dignity  cur- 
taUed  by  present-day  traffic  conditions." 
But   in    volume,    in   severity    and   in 


sprawl,  the  problems  of  urban  trafHc  and 
the  air  pollution  produced  by  It  reach 
new  levels  of  magnitude  each  year.  As 
the  committee  notes  in  its  report,  at  least 
87  of  our  metropolitan  areas — ^In  well 
over  two- thirds  of  the  States — must  cur- 
tall  motor  trafQc  as  part  of  an  overall 
^xategy  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  air  pol- 
lutlon  to  public  health. 

How  many  of  us.  whether  here  In 
Washington  or  in  the  population  cen- 
ters of  our  home  States,  are  all  to  famil- 
iar with  the  experience  of  taking  twice 
as  long  to  drive  a  particular  route  in  the 
rush  hour  as  It  takes  at  an  off-peak  time? 
We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  wasted 
time,  wasted  resources  and  air  pollution 
which    traffic    congestion    has    created, 
particularly  in  our  largest  cities.  We  must 
provide  attractive  alternatives  In  fast, 
clean  and  efficient  public  transportation. 
In  some  cities  this  will  be  best  accom- 
plished by  improving  existing  txus  opera- 
tions through  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment, the  refurbishment  of  old  equip- 
ment,  the  construction   of  special  bus 
lanes  and  the  like.  In  many  of  our  larg- 
est cities,  engineers  and  local  officials 
have  determined  that  rail  rapid  transit, 
augmented  by  an  efficient  bus  feeder  sys- 
tem, will  form  the  most  efficient  public 
transportation  system. 

Seventeen  such  systems,  combining  rail 
n«>id  transit  and  bus  service,  are  either 
in  existence  or  in  planning.  Two  of  these 
sjrstems  are  in  my  State  of  Marjiand. 
where  nearly  80  percent  of  the  population 
lives  in  the  Baltimore-Washington  met- 
ropolitan area.  Others,  old  and  new.  are 
scattered  across  the  country  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco. 

The  Public  Works  Committee,  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
senator  from  West  Virginia,  has  brought 
forth  important  new  legislation  in  this 
area.  In  1970.  the  committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Congrees  aiacted  legis- 
lation creating  the  Federal -aid  urban 
highway  system.  The  committee  also 
recommended  and  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  authorizing  the  use  of  speci- 
fied highway  funds  for  the  construction 
of  such  transit-oriented  facilities  as  ex- 
clusive or  preferential  bus  lanes,  pas- 
senger loading  facilltieB,  and  fringe  or 
corridor  parking  areas. 

In  the  bill  before  us  today,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  expanding  the 
availability  of  Federal-aid  fimds  to  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  passenger  equip- 
ment for  bus  service  at  100  percent  Fed- 
eral cost.  This  is  a  much-needed  provi- 
sion and  will  be  most  welcome  to  our 
small  and  middle-sized  cities  in  their 
struggle  to  maintain  and  improve  their 
bus  lines.  However,  by  denying  our  larg- 
est cities  the  discretion  to  use  these  funds 
for  rail  rapid  transit  facilities,  we  dis- 
criminate against  the  areas  where  the 
traffic  problems  are  worst. 

Baltimore,  the  Nation's  sevaith  larg- 
est city  is,  like  other  cities  of  comparable 
size,  choking  to  death  on  its  traffic  jams. 
The  people  who  have  to  use  streets, 
whether  in  private  cars  or  commercial 
vehicle*,  are  suffering  serious  delays.  The 
people  who  would  use  fast  public  transit 
If  it  were  available  have  no  alternative. 
Maryland's  State  Department  of 
Transportation  is  ready  to  embark  on 


construction  and  equlpplna  of  the  flnt 
phase  ot  a  rapid  transit  master  plan  for 
Metropolitan  Baltimore.  This  first  route, 
running  from  the  historic  Inner  Hatar 
commercial  area  to  the  city's  nortbw«il> 
em  border,  will  cost  more  than  $400  mil- 
lion.  Eact^skms  of  this  route  and  ooo« 
struction  of  additional  rovtas  will  ooak 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more. 

The  people  of  America's  urban  aress 
are  not  divided  neatly  into  road  usees 
and  transit  users  with  entirely  separata 
interests.  Many  motorists  and  their  fam- 
llles  have  occasion  to  use  mass  transit  and 
might  well  use  it  more  if  we  had  bettar 
transit  systems.  If  they  do  not  use  msa 
transit,  motorists  at  least  benefit  from 
the  traffic  relief  that  mass  transit  affordi 
them.  Transit  users,  in  their  turn,  bdp 
to  support  roads— If  not  dlrectiy  through 
a  gasoline  tax,  then  Indirectly  through 
the  added  expenditurea  irtiich  accom- 
pany  heavy  traffic  and  the  additional 
taxes  that  must  be  raised  when  urban 
expressways  take  millions  of  dollars  o< 
assessable   properties   off   the  tax  roUs 
and  displace  businesses,  jobs,  and  other 
taxDCkyers. 

We  live  In  a  complex  society  in  which 
each  of  us  hsis  a  stake  in  the  development 
of  efficient  means  of  moving  goods  and 
people,  whether  on  rubber  tires  or 
flanged  wheels.  We  must  recognize  this 
by  allowing  our  urbanized  States  and  our 
great  metropolitan  area^,  flexibility  in 
use  of  these  funds.  .- 

We  cannot  allow  policy  decisions  whlcn 
may  have  been  vaUdJli  the  past  to  keep 
us,  literally,  locked  in  concrete  as  we  face 
the  transportation  problems  of  today. 

Our  cities,  particularly  our  great  me- 
tropolises such  as  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore, must  have  truly  balanced  trans- 
portation modes  if  we  are  to  improve  the 
quaUty  of  life  therein.  Buses,  rapid  tran- 
sit commuter  railroads,  and  any  of  doz- 
ens of  iimovative  ideas  now  just  coming 
off  the  drawing  boards  may  have  a  part 
in  the  transit  system  of  the  future.  I^ 
us  loosen  the  restrictions  on  these  funds 
so  that  local  decisions  on  transportation 
modes  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  sound 
engineering  and  public  poUcy  consdder- 
ations,  not  on  the  basis  of  restricted 
access  to  Federal  aid. 

The  integrity  of   the  highway   trust 
fund  is  not  an  issue  here.  By  earmarking 
authorizations  for  specific  Federal-aid 
systems,  the  legislation  before  us  assures 
that  States  needing  to  build  or  improve 
their  primary  and  secondary  highway 
systems  will  continue  to  receive  their  fair 
share  of  available  funds.  What  we  must 
do.  however.  Is  give  the  State  and  local 
officials  who  must  cope  with  transporta- 
tion plannhag  in  our  major  cities  the 
maximum  flexibility  in  meeting  the  pub- 
lic's needs,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  am  also  deeply  conoemed  over— and 
opposed  to— those  features  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  would  not  only  permit 
extremely  heavy  Inroads  Into  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  mass  transit  and 
transit-related  purposes  but  would  also 
mandate  the  expenditure  of  highway 
dollars  for  transit-related  purposes  Ir- 
respective of  lodd  priorltleB. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am 
not  insensitive  to  the  problems  and  needs 
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of  mass  tranwortatlon  In  ogr 
u«as  On  the  contrary,  I  recognise  that 
urban  transit  systems— bus  or  rail— are 
no  longer  able  to  meet  their  capital  In- 
vestment requlremwits.  In  moat  plaoea, 
from  the  fare  box. 

I  favor,  and  have  favored,  the  Con- 
gress acting  In  the  public  Interest,  mak- 
teig  Federal  funds  available  to  help  re- 
lieve this  problem  and  enable  the  public 
to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  modem  pub- 
lic transportation  which  is  so  badly 
needed  in  our  urban  centers.  My  tatereat 
in  and  support  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  and  the  part  I  played 
In  formulating  the  rail  transit  program 
for  the  National  Capital  Area  demon- 
strate my  concern  for  mass  transit.  My 
position  is  that  money  for  urban  transit 
should  not  come  from  the  highway  trust 

fund. 

The  interstate  construction  program  Is 
already  far  behind  its  originally  targeted 
completion  date— 1972 — and  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  our  other  highways  re- 
quire badly  needed  modernization. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  highly  unwise 
to  authorize  major  diversions  of  highway 
trust  funds  for  nonhlghway  purposes 
when  the  urgent  Job  of  completing  the 
Interstate  System  and  bringing  our  other 
roads  up  to  modem  standards  is  only 
partly  done. 

Despite  numerous  misleading  reports, 
there  is  no  huge  surplus  in  the  hli^way 
trust  fund.  There  are  periodic  balances 
of  receipts  over  expenditures,  but  there 
is  no  surplus. 

The  so-called  Cooper-Muslde  amend- 
ment would  allow  urban  areas  to  divert 
up  to  $«00  million  away  from  the  trust 
fund  for  mass  transit  projects. 

The  so-called  Kennedy-Weicker 
amendment  would  broaden  tlie  bill  to 
allow  $2.3  blUlon  in  nonlnterstate  high- 
way funds  to  be  used  for  mass  tremslt. 

The  committee  bill  Itself  would  permit 
diversions  of  a  minimum  of  $350  mil- 
lion— and  possibly  more  than  $850  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  next  flscsJ  periods — 
for  the  purchase  of  buses  smd  bus 
transit  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  entirely  aside  from  the 
fact  that  such  proposals  are  contrary  to 
the  Congress'  original  and  continuing 
dedication  of  trust  fund  dollars  to  high- 
way purposes,  this  would  be  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul. 

I  say  again — there  is  no  huge  surplus 
In  the  trust  fimd.  And  what  there  is  Is 
vitally  needed  for  the  essential  national 
highway  program. 

The  rail  rapid  transit  program  for  the 
NaUcnal  Capital  region  alone  now  bears 
a  price  tag  of  well  over  $2  billion. 

Transit  development  programs  else- 
where will  be  similarly  expensive. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  such 
Improvements.  I  do  question  the  capacity 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  to  bear  the 
flnancisd  burden. 

The  tEisk  of  the  Congress  is  to  respect 
the  original  commitment  of  the  trust 
fund  to  highway  purposes.  If  we  do  not, 
if  we  approve  the  massive  diversions  of 
ftmds  being  sought  now.  we  run  the  risk 
of  seriously  Impairing  the  highway  pro- 
gram without  achieving  any  significant 
gains  in  high-capacity  rail  rapid  transit. 

The  further  task  before  the  Congress  is 


to  Identify  and  cultivate  new  soarces  of 
ftrrr"*^*^  assistance  for  mass  traaslt. 

Ihe  administration's  commitment  to 
a  ci»itlnulng.  separate  urban  mass  tran- 
sit fund  by  requesting  $3  billion  In  addi- 
tional grant  authority  for  the  Uitan 
Mass  Tran^ortation  Administration  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Congress  should  continue  to  de- 
velop new  revenue  sources  for  transit.  We 
should  not  divert  the  highway  trust  fund. 
If  we  do.  if  we  open  the  door  to  the 
massive  diversions  now  being  proposed, 
we  will  run  the  further  risk  of  creating 
a  condition  where  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  may  itself  be- 
come dependent  on  the  highway  fund. 

We  will  run  the  risk  of  tempting  the 
^ort  that  should  be  made  to  generate 
alternative  revenue  sources  to  meet  those 
requirements. 

To  permit  this  kind  of  dlvn-sion  to  take 
place  would  be  a  disservice  not  only  to 
our  national  highway  needs  but  to  our 
urban  transit  needs  as  well. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KnmxDT) .  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  dertc  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TtTCATj.  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peix).  U  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  €lenator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Alaslca  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McCtovxrn)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MrrcAU) .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakx- 
kan)  are  necessarily  absoit. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Smnns) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Httohm),  and  the 
Senator  frtan  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQn)  are 
absent  on  official  busmess. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HtiGHEs)  is  psdred  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  SinfKis) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Swiator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Aluwt)  ,  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakek  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bkllmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware (Mr.  BoooB) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tovm)  are  necessarily  ab> 
sent. 

Hie  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qold- 
WATKRJ  is  absent  on  offl^al  buslneas. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
mcK)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Etenator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mmn>T)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  presoit  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott)  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Hm  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Towaa)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

Ilie  restilt  was  announced— yeas  18. 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[No.  467  Leg.] 
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So  the  Kermedy-Weicker  amendment 
(No.  1482)  was  rejected. 

BICTCLES:    A  VIABI.E   M£AMS   OW  TB^NBPO&TATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  hopeful  developments  in  the  trans- 
portation field  has  been  the  increasing 
recognition  and  use  of  bicycles.  Today. 
there  are  more  than  50  million  bicycles 
in  use.  and  each  day  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans are  discovering  the  benefits  of  bi- 
cycle riding. 

The  bicycle  is  not  a  new  vehicle.  It  was 
invented  early  m  the  19th  century  and 
was  used  as  an  alternative  form  of 
transportation  through  the  "horse  and 
buggy"  era.  Today  its  Increasing  use  is 
of  no  surprise  to  the  miUioos  of  children 
who  have  long  found  it  a  convenient 
means  of  transportation  to  school  or  rec- 
reation after  schooL 

As  our  city  arteries  become  dogged 
with  automobiles,  and  as  mass  pidaUe 
transportation  is,  in  most  cases,  unable 
to  fill  the  demand,  more  Americans  are 
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turning  to  bicycles  for  daily  transporta- 

tkXD. 

Bicycles  have  many  advanUges  over 
automobUes.  They  are  cheaper  to  pur- 
chase  and   maintoin.   They    provldt  a 
highly  beneficial  form  of  exercise.  They 
take  up  litUe  space.  And  in  city  traffic, 
they  can  often  move  quicker  than  auto- 
mobiles. ^     .««_„♦ 
What  is  probably  more  slgniflcant, 
they    contribute    abaolutely   no   air   or 
noise  pollution.  At  a  time  when  60  per- 
cent of  the  air  pollution  by  volume  m 
America  is  emitted  by  automobUes,  the 
bicycle  stands  as  an  Important  means 
of  resolving  our  environmental  problems. 
This  is  parUcularly  true  m  the  cltl«. 
where  the  percentage  o£  poUuttoo  that  Is 
caused  by  automobiles  Is  as  high  as  80 

'^Th^refore,  I  believe  that  all  levels  of 
government  must  encourage  expanded 
use  of  bicycles  through  an  accelerated 
construction  of  bicycle  facUlties  and  a 
clarincaUon  of  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibUiues  of  bicyclists. 

To  their  credit,  the  Departments  of 
Transportation  and  the  Interior  last  year 
initiated  a  concerted  effort  to  promote 
bicycling,  both  from  the  recreation  and 
the  transportation  perspectives.  Trans- 
portation Secretary  John  Volpe  has  or- 
dered the  Federal  Highway  Adminlstra- 
Uon  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing bicycle  commuter  routes  In  met- 
ropoUtan  areas.  In  addition.  Federal 
agencies  have  stepped  up  efforts  to  pro- 
vide bicycle  racks  at  Federal  buildings, 
bike  parking  In  transportation  terminals, 
and  research  into  vandalproof  racks. 

To  me.  the  most  Important  develop- 
ment in  bicycling  is  contained  in  S.  3939, 
the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972. 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
which  makes  available  Highway  Trust 
Fund  moneys  to  help  finance  the  con- 
struction of  separate  or  preferential  bi- 
cycle lanes  or  paths,  bicycle  shelters  and 
parking  faciliUes.  and  the  installation 
of  bicycle  traffic  control  devices. 

This  exciting  new  dimension  In  our 
highway  program  offers  new  hope  that 
we  shall  not  be  wedded  to  old  modes  of 
transportation  when  new  altemaUves  are 
available.  „    ^__. 

To  stimulate  SUte  Initiatives.  S.  3939 
authorizes  $10  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis 
to  fund  bicycle  projects.  I  am  confident 
my  fellow  Senators  will  support  these 
essential  steps  in  establishing  a  national 
program  to  accommodate  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  American  bicyclists.  I  am  hope- 
ful similar  legislation  will  be  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  the  momentum  for  transporta- 
tl«i  balance  through  bicycling  picks  up, 
much  more  still  needs  to  be  done. 

On  the  local  and  State  level,  for  ex- 
ample, there  needs  to  be  a  better-defined 
and  more  xmifled  program  for  register- 
ing, licensing,  and  Insuring  bicycles  and 
thrir  uaers.  if  we  are  committed  to  the 
development  of  Wcycllnt  »  »n  integral 
part  of  our  balanoed  tnuisportatl<xi  sys- 
tem, then  we  must  proivlde  for  orderly 
lefal  proteetlon  of  bicyclists. 

Oi  eater  attention  must  also  be  paid 
to  bicycle  safety.  According  to  the  Na- 


tional safety  CouncU  In  1971,  there  were 
850  bicycle  deaths  In  traffic  accidenU  and 
an  additional  40,000  Injuries.  This  Is  in 
addition  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
injuries  which  children  suffer  each  year 
In  bicycle-related  accidents. 

A  large  part  of  the  anawer  to  the  safety 
program  In  bicycling,  at  is  true  with  all 
vehicles,  lies  in  better  educaUon  of  the 
bicyclist.  Every  rider  should  be  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  ordinary  rules  of  the 
highway  before  riding  a  bicycle.  The 
danger  to  a  neophyte  bicyclist  traveling 
down  a  heavily  used  thoroughfare  ob- 
viously cannot  be  overstated. 

Also,  bicycUsts  should  pay  regular  at- 
tention to  the  maintenance  and  safety  of 
their  vehicles.  Pedals,  brakes,  and  gears 
should  be  regularly  Inspected.  Tires 
should  be  inflated  to  proper  level.  The 
seat  should  be  comfortable.  Persons  who 
use  their  bicycls  after  dark  should  make 
sure  they  have  adequate  lights  and  re- 
flectors so  that  they  can  both  see  and 
be  seen.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to 
extend  State  Ucensing  procedures  to  all 
bicyclists  using  the  highway  system. 

The  Federal  Gtovemment  should  also 
encourage  research  and  development  of 
safer  bicycles  and  safer  conditions  for 
their  operations.  Regrettably,  there  has 
been  only  sparse  research  on  the  poten- 
tial role  bicycles  can  play  In  our  trans- 
portation network.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  bicycle  is  over  a  century  old,  little  real 
progress  has  been  made  in  expanding  the 
use  of  the  bicycle  in  our  industrial  so- 
ciety. By  contrast  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  many  of  the  highly  populated  Asian 
and  European  countries  have  long  used 
bicycles  to  full  advantage.  In  many 
countries  they  are,  in  fact,  the  primary 
means  of  private  transportation. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  Congress  we 
shall  expand  on  recent  initiatives  to  de- 
velop safer  and  exclBsive  bicycle  lanes 
in  urban  areas,  and  to  encourage  greater 
development  of  bicycle  trails  in  rural 
areas  on  our  offshore  islands  and  in  our 
national  parks.  Our  on-going  reorienta- 
tion of  our  national  transportation  policy 
must  certainly  include  sui  active  role  for 
blcvclcs 

If  we  do  truly  believe  in  balanced 
transportation  and  the  goal  of  enabling 
people  to  move  about  freely  and  without 
undue  burdens,  thai  it  is  clear  that  the 
bicycle  offers  imtapped  opportunities  for 
easing  the  present  oommuting  crisis  in 
many  communities.  I  pledge  my  own 
commitment  to  an  acclerated  national 
bicycle  program,  and  urge  that  we  pro- 
ceed "four-speed"  ahead. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion   125   of   the  pending   bill.  8.   3939, 
broadens  the  provisions  of  section  137, 
title    23    United    States    Code    to    per- 
mit   the    Federal    support    of    parking 
facilities    which    impose    parking    fees 
for   use    of    the    facility    which   would 
include   the   amortization   of   the  cost 
of    construction    of    the    facility    borne 
by  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  proj- 
ect. Only  fees  to  finance  the  cost  of  op- 
eration and  maintenance  are  now  au- 
thorized. Is  the  intent  of  section  125  of 
the  pending  bill  to  encomqpass  the  entire 
range  of  Federal  aid  for  parking  facili- 
ties under  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act? 
For  example,  would  this  jMTOVlslon  apply 
to    a    project    under    the    Federal-aid 


TOPICS  program — traffic  operation  pro^ 
gram  to  lm];m>ve  capacity  and  safetjp— 
which  seeks  to  alleviate  vehicular  conges- 
tion on  the  streets  and  highways  of  a 
community  located  wittun  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Under  the  bill,  fringe 
and  corridor  parking  facilities  would  be 
able  to  use  parking  fees  to  also  finaace 
liquidation  of  financial  obligations  of  the 
local  sliare   of   construction  as  well  h 
maintenance  and  operations  of  the  facili- 
ties. Although  TOPICS  will  be  mcluded 
within  the  urban  Federal-aid  highway 
construction  program,  as  provided  by  the 
bUl  rather  than  continue  as  a  separate 
program,  section  125  changes  Federal  aid 
requirements  for  parking  facilities  and  it 
would  be  appUcable  in  the  example  you 
outlined.  The  committee  feels  by  vlrtUB 
of  this  change  that  as  a  matter  of  piMc 
policy  local  efforts  to  recover  capital  at- 
penditures  for  public  parking  facilitieB 
in  an  urban  system  through  the  charg- 
ing of  user  fees  will  not  preclude  Federal 
support  of  such  projects. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Section  118  of  the  bill 
amends  section  122  of  titie  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide,  in  the 
case  of  the  Interstate  System,  for  re- 
payment to  the  States  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  principal  and  interest  of 
bonds  issued  by  the  State,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  used  to  construct  proj- 
ects GO.  the  Interstate  System.  Whee 
this  authorization  now  permits  the  re- 
payment of  interest,  is  it  to  have  retro- 
active application  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  the  newly  per- 
mitted interest  repayment  provision  is 
to  have  retroactive  application  to  the  ex- 
tent of  current  project*  which  may  have 
begun  before  this  bill  became  enacted. 
"Cxirrent  projects"  means  specifically 
projects  on  the  Interstate  System  with 
regard  to  which  payments  are  still  being 
made.  Where,  in  fact,  construction  may 
have  ended  but  debt  service  on  the  bond 
is  still  going  on,  the  project  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  current  project. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Section  111  of  the  bill  con- 
tains language  at  line  7  of  page  17  which 
we  believe  implies  an  unintended  limi- 
tation on  the  potential  location  of  a  sub- 
stituted, essential  connection  of  the  In- 
terstate System.  The  use  of  "the"  preced- 
ing "essential  connection"  on  that  line 
seems  to  Imply  that  a  substituted  rouU 
would  have  to  connect  the  same  points  at 
the  withdrawn  route  was  to  coimect.  Thto 
would  raise  the  practical  problem  of  hav- 
ing to  build  a  route  parallel  and  adja- 
cent to,  if  not  nearly  identical  with,  a 
route  which  was  withdrawn  for  presum- 
ably   real    and    practical    reasons.   We 
believe  that  the  creation  of  such  a  poten- 
tially impossible  situation  was  not  in- 
tended. .  » 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  believe  your  point 
is  a  valid  one.  It  waa  not  intended  that 
a  substitute  essential  connection  of  the 
Interstate  System  be  limited  in  this  ww- 
The  substituted  route  must  merely  be 
found  to  constitute  an  essential  connec- 
tion. We  believe  there  should  be  a  tech- 
nical change  in  the  bill  to  delete  "the" 
as  pointed  out  and  insert  "an". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleaaed 
to  rise  to  support  the  proposed  Federal 


Aid  Highway  Act  oL  1972,  S.  3938.  This 
is  a  sound  and  a  progressive  piece  of  leg- 
j-jntlon.  which  is  responsive  to  the  high- 
way transportation  needs  of  the  entire 
Jatlon.  urban,  small  urban,  and  rural 
Vreas  alike.  The  basic  framework  of  the 
hiU  was  developed  in  the  Roads  Sub- 
committee while  I  was  privlleged'to  serve 
M  subcommittee  chairman.  The  ai^ 
committee's  suggestions  were  larg^ 
accepted  and  in  some  instances  peri ectea 
ST  the  full  Public  Works  Committee. 
imder  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
Senator  Randolph,  whose  experience  and 
wisdom  in  these  matters  is  respected  by 

all 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  I  presided  over  8  days  o£  hear- 
mus  during  which  we  heard  from  75 
witnesses  on  the  future  of  tiie  highway 
program.  We  heard  a  wide  variety  of 
ooinions.  on  every  possible  side  of  the 
issue  Our  job  was  to  resolve  the  compet- 
ing views  and  produce  a  highway  bill 
which  best  served  the  Interests  of  all  of 
our  citizens.  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
committee  has  done. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  what 
I  believe  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering: 

L-iterstate  System:  The  bfil  contains  a 
recommitment  to  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  which,  since  1956,  has 
been  the  principal  highway  activity  of 
the  United   States.   The   time   for   the 
completion  of  the  system  has  beai  ex- 
tended in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
cnginal  goal  of  1972  cannot  be  reached. 
Annual  appropriations  of  $3.2  billion  are 
authorized  for  this  system  through  fiscal 
year  1979,  as  recommended  in  the  1972 
National  Highway  Needs  Report  to  Con- 
gress. If  this  and  future  administrations 
will  obligate  the  full  amount  authorized, 
and  release  funds  previouBly  Impounded. 
it  is  the  committee's  expectation  that 
final  interstate  obligations  will  be  made 
in  1980  and  construction  completed  by 
1982. 

The  bill  contains   a  mechanism  for 
resolving  the  disputes  over  the  construc- 
tion of  interstate  highways  In  a  number 
of  urban  areas.  Many  of  these  disputes 
involve  location    problems   or   environ- 
mental considerations.  To  facUitate  the 
resolution  of  these  disputes  and  the  com- 
pletion of  an  interconnected  Interstate 
System,  the  bill  would  allow  States  to 
substitute  alternative  segments  with  the 
consent  of  local  governments  concerned, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
In    designating     eiltemative     segments, 
dollar-for-dollar  substitution   of  inter- 
state mileage  rather  than  mile-for-mlle 
substitution  would  be  permitted  for  each 
project.  If  no  alternative  segment  would 
be  necessary  to  assure  a  connected  sys- 
tem, or  If  the  cost  of  the  alternative  seg- 
ment would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
original  segment,  the  funds  for  the  orig- 
inal segment,  or  the  difference  in  funds 
between  the  original  segment  was  with- 
drawn to  carry  out  projects  on  the  urban 
system,  including  highway-related  pub- 
lic transportation  purposes.  This  section 
of  the  bill  helps  speed  completion  of  the 
Ihterstate   System   as   originally   envi- 
sioned, so  that  other  highway  needs  can 
be  funded,  and  equally  important  It  will 
help  solve  the  environmental  and  trans- 


portation problems  many  urban  afeoa 
face. 

Hlghwsiy  public  transportaticxi:  In 
urban  Eireas  across  the  country — ^In  In- 
dlana  as  well  as  New  York,  in  Alabama 
as  well  as  California — local  government 
ofllciaLs  believe  that  in  many  instances 
their  highway  transportation  needs  could 
better  be  met,  consistent  with  protection 
of  the  environment,  by  public  transpor- 
tation instead  of  building  of  new  roads. 
To  deal  with  this  problem.  I  suggested 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee, 
and  they  agreed  unanimously,  that  urban 
areas  should  be  pennitted  to  use  money 
apportioned  to  them — a  total  irf  $800 
million  across  the  Nation — for  traditional 
highway  purposes  or  for  highway  public 
transportation. 

Highway    public    transportatiixi    in- 
cludes the  ccmstruction  of  exclusive  or 
preferential  bus  lanes,  paesenger  load- 
ing   facilities,    and    fringe   or   tsorridor 
parlting  lots,  as  now  permitted,  wttb  cer- 
tadn  restrictions,  under  existing  law;  and 
it  also  Includes,  for  the  first  time,  au- 
thority for  the  purchase  of  buses,  for 
which  the  Federal  share  will  be  100  per- 
cent. To  recognize  the  need  for  faighwaiy 
public  transportation  In  rural  areas,  the 
bUl  permlta  funds  In  the  secondary  sys- 
tem— $500  million — to  be  used  for  these 
purposes,  where  needed.  Of  course,  notli- 
ing  in  the  bill  would  force  any  commu- 
nity to  use  its  highway  dollars  for  high- 
way public  transportation;  but,  if  such 
a  need  exists,  this  bill  makes  funds  avail- 
able to  meet  It.  However,  Federal  money 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  win  not 
be  available  to  purchase  subway  or  other 
flied  rail  systems  or  for  passenger  equip- 
ment for  these  systems. 

I  whc^heartedly  support  this  provi- 
sion of  the  pendlnjg  biU  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  thore  is  an  urgent  need  for 
bus  transportation  in  large  aoA  fimaXL 
urban   areas — and  some   rural   areas — 
across  the  country.  While  few  cities  are 
large  enough  to  support  fixed  rail  sys- 
tems, virtually  all  cities  have  a  need  for 
highway  public  transportation.  In  my 
own  State,  for  example.  Richmond,  Fort 
Wayne,    and    Lafa^tte.    among    otber 
cities,    have    pending    applications    for 
assistance  in  purchasing  bases.  Second, 
permitting   urban   areas    to   use   their 
Highway  Trust  Fund  money  in  this  way 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  origin  and 
punrase  of  the  Trust  Fund.  Und«'  law. 
disbursements  from  the  Trust  Fund  can 
be  made  only  for  expenses  "which  are 
attributable  to  Federal-aid  hlg^iways." 
Highway  public  transportation  expmses 
certainly    meet    this    reQUirement,    for 
buses  and  bus  lanes  and  the  like  will  slg- 
nificantiy  increase  the  ca4>actty  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system. 

Thus,  this  provision  is  of  direct  ben- 
efit to  the  highway  users  whose  tax  con- 
tributions make  up  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  for  highway  users  will  be  able  to 
travel  in  their  own  cars  faster  and 
safer — or  use  a  bus.  \1  they  prefer.  Third, 
the  use  of  Trust  Fund  money  for  high- 
way public  transportation  purposes  will 
have  an  immediate  and  positive  Impact 
on  the  environment,  and  It  will  assist 
many  cities  In  meeting  the  requirenents 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Fourth,  the  assist- 
ance provided  for  highway  public  trans- 


iportation  will  be  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  assistance  provided  lor  bus  and 
rail  SFstwBU  by  the  Urban  Iftes  Transit 
Admiotstration,  which  Is  fundad  bjr  gm- 
eral  revenues.  I  emphaslae  that  these 
funds  are  supplementary — the  needs  an 
so  great  that  highway  funds  cannot  and 
should  not  be  a  substitute  for  UMTA 
funds,  finally,  the  use  of  this  money  for 
hlghwajr  public  transportation  will  help 
the  young,  the  i)oor,  and  the  handicapped 
who  have  special  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

Highway  safety:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  pending  bill  contains,  al- 
most intact,  the  proposal  I  made  for  In- 
creasing  and   expanding  our  highway 
safety  programs.  Every  year  more  than 
55,000  persons  lose  their  Uvea,  about  2 
million  are  injured,  and  more  than  $13 
bllllan  of  property  damage  suffered  on 
our  highways.  And.  despite  our  efforts. 
the  statistics  received  so  far  izidicata 
that  1972  may  be  the  worst  year  In  his- 
tory. To  combat  this  camagje,  the  bill 
marlcedly  increBses  the  fundlag  of  State 
.safety  programs,  the  first  and  best  line 
of  attack  on  the  problenL  The  blU  also 
authorises    complete    funding    of    the 
safety  section  out  of  the  Bli^way  TYuBt 
Fund — for  wiiat  could  be  nu»e  highway 
r^ated  than  highway  safety?  And  the 
bill  places  priority  on  thee  intoxicated 
drive,  the  "single  most  Impcnlant  Ugh- 
w&y  safety  issue"  we  face,  by  retjuhlng 
States  to  comply  with  existing  FedRiJ 
standards  in  this  area  and  by  author- 
izing new  standards  relating  to  enforce- 
ment and  punishment  or  treatment  of 
intoKieated  drivers,  l^e  bfil  also  directs 
tise  D^artment  of  Transportation  to  do 
research  into  the  relitlcnishlp  between 
highway  safety  and  drug  use.  and  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  possible  use 
of  administrative  adjudicatltm  to  replace 
traflic  courts.  And.  finally,  the  bin.  estab- 
lished  two   new.   Important   programs: 
one     to     eliminate     existing     highway 
dangers,  such  as  high  haami  locations 
and  railroad  grade  crossings;   and  the 
other  to  provide  emergency  medical  care 
to  victims  of  highway  accidents. 

Aoeordlng  to  Howard  Pyle,  president 
of  the  National  Safety  Ooimefl,  automo- 
bile accidents  "remain  the  largest  vio- 
lent threat  to  Uf e  in  the  Uhited  States." 
This  bin  takes  a  giant  step  toward  nuk- 
ing that  not  so. 

Alternative  procedures :  Because  of  the 
leadership  of  the  dudrman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  RAirooLra,  the  pending 
bin  contains  provisions  for  alternative 
Federal-sdd  highway  procedures.  These 
provisions  wUl  Increase  the  authority  of 
qualified   States    to   handle   their   own 
highway  programs  without  project-by- 
project  Federal  review.  These  procedures 
win  eliminate  the  frustrating  redtape 
which  in  the  past  has  driayed  comple- 
tion  of    many    important    and    needed 
highway  projects.  And  these  new  proce- 
dures win  prevent  the  Impounding  of 
highway  funds  which  has  also  delayed 
completion    of    many    importaat    and 
needed  highway  projects.  And  these  new 
procedures  wUl  prevent  tiie  hnpwmdtng 
of  higl^way  funds  which  has  also  de- 
layed completion  of  many  projects.  At 
the  same  time,  it  should  be  wnphartaed. 
this  section  of  the  bUl  in  no  way  affects 
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the  responslbUity  of  the  Secretary  ol 
Tranaportatlon  under  such  crucial  na- 
tional leglalatlon  as  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act.  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  other  public  laws.  And  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  creates  a  new  procedure 
by  which  Interested  members  of  the  pub- 
lic can  obtain  adjudication  of  complaints 
about  highways  before  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation— a  procedure  which  has 
never  been  available  before. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many,  many 
other  important  provisions  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  our 
support.  The  bill  recognizes  that  there 
are  tremendous  highway  needs  off  the 
Interstate  System,   and  authorizes  in- 
creased funding  for  rural  primary  and 
secondary  roads.  The  bill  also  recognizes 
that  the  small  urban  areas  in  this  coun- 
try those  with  populations  between  5,000 
and  50.000 — and  there  are  many  In  my 
State— have  particular  problems  which 
existing  programs  do  not  deal  with  suf- 
ficiently. So  a  new  smaU  urban  system 
of  highways  is  created,  with  flexibility 
for  these  areas  to  use  the  money  appor- 
tioned for  them  for  highways  or  highway 
public  transportation.  And  the  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  a  few  urban  areas  of  the 
country  have  particular  highway  needs 
which  are  not  now  met,  by  establishing 
a  Special  Urban  High  Density  TrafBc 
Impact  program.  This  program  will  be 
available  only  when  certain  very  specific 
conditions,  designed  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  to  prohibit  Imposing  on 
residential  and  recreational  areas,  are 
met.  I  hope  that  this  program  will  pro- 
vide a  means  for  completing  the  CTllne 
Avenue  Expressway  In  Lake  County,  Ind., 
thereby  relieving  an  extremely  serious 
commuter    and    industrial    bottleneck. 
Finally,  the  bill  contains  important  new 
provisions  for  bicycle  lanes  and  for  in- 
creased pubUc  participation  in  highway 
decisions. 

As  amended  on  the  floor,  the  bill  also 
contains  provisions,  recommended  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  which  Increase  the  Ped- 
•ral  share  of  xirban  mass  transportation 
grants  to  90  percent,  authorize  $800  mil- 
lion for  grants  and  loans  for  operating 
expenses,  and  provide  an  additional  $3 
billion  In  contract  authority  to  continue 
the  program  through  fiscal  year  1977. 
All  the  money  in  this  program  comes 
from  general  funds.  I  have  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  these  provisions  for  some 
time,  and  I  am  glad  the  Senate  has  at- 
tached them  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  taken  as  a 
whole.  Is  perhaps  the  most  progressive 
and  responsive  highway  biU  this  body 
has  ever  considered.  In  the  words  of  Alan 
Altshuler.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
of  Massachusetts  and  a  recognized  au- 
thority : 

The  bUl  approved  by  the  lull  Committee 
U  a  lan<lniark  oX  reform  In  the  Nation's  high- 
way bulldlnc  program. 
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I  agree,  and  I  am  happy  to  support  it. 

AMXiroifrarr  no.  ibi« 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1512  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
SIN) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  33.  beginning  on  line  8,  strike  out 

all  through  Itae  6  on  page  36  and  Insert  In 

Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

PUBLIC    TBANSPOITATION 

8k:.  138.  (a)  Section  142  of  tlUe  03.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 
"I  142.  Public  transportation 

"(a)  To  encourage  the  development.  Im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  maaa  trana- 
portatlon  systems  for  the  transportation  of 
paaaengere  within  urbanized  areas,  ao  aa  to 
incivase  the  efficiency  of  the  Pederal-ald  tya- 
Um.  Bums  apportioned  ta  accordance  with 
paragraph   (6)   of  subsection   (b)   of  secUon 
104  of  this  title  shall  be  avaUable  to  finance 
the  Federal  share  of  the  coet  of  construction 
of  and  acqusltlon  of  faculties  and  equipment 
for  public  mass  transportation  projects.  For 
purpoees   of   this   section   the   term   "pubUc 
maas   transportation'    means   ground   trans- 
portation which  provides  general  or  special 
service     (excluding    schoolbua.    charter,    or 
slghteeelng  service)   to  the  public  on  a  reg- 
ular and  continuing  baela.  and  Includes  ac- 
UvlUea  designed  to  coordinate  euch  service 
with    other    transportation.    Projects    which 
may  be  financed  under  this  subsection  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  exclusive  or 
prefer«ntUJ  bus  lanea,  highway  traffic  con- 
trol devices,  passenger  loading  areas  and  fa- 
culties, including  shelter,  fringe  and  trans- 
portation corridor  parking  faclUtles  to  serve 
bus,  raU.  and  other  public  maas  transporta- 
tion  passengers,    construction    of    fixed   rail 
faculties,  and  for  the  purchase  of  passenger 
equipment,  inclxidlng  rolUng  stock  for  fixed 

rail. 

"(b)  To  encourage  the  development,  im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  tranaportatton 
syeteme  for  the  tr»naport*tlon  of  pafleeagera 
in  such  urban  areas  and  rural  areas  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  State  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  local  trans- 
portation need,  so  as  to  Increase  the  traffic 
capacity  of  the  Pederal-ald  syetems.  stuns 
apportioned  In  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(1)  (2).  (6),  and  (7)  of  subeectlon  (b)  of 
section  104  of  thte  Utle  shaU  be  avaUable  to 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  coste  of  proj- 
ects within  their  respective  systems,  for  the 
construction  of  exclvislve  or  preferential  bus 
lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices,  pas- 
senger loading  areas  and  faclUtlee,  Including 
aheltere,  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facllltlee  to  serve  bus  and  other  pub- 
Uc transporUtlon  passengers,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  passenger  equipment  other  than 
rolling  stock  for  fixed  raU. 

"(c)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transportation 
systems  In  tirbanlz»d  areas  shall  be  based 
upon  a  continuing  comprehensive  transpor- 
Utlon planning  process  carried  on  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  134  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  ,    ^ 

"(d)  Pt>r  all  purpoeee  of  this  title,  a  project 
authorized  by  subeectloins  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway 
project,  and  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  such  project  ahaU  be  that  provided 
m  section  120  of  this  title. 

"(e)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  satisfied  that  public  mass 
transportation  systems  wUl  have  adequate 
capability  to  utUlze  fully  the  prqposed  project 
and  to  maintain  and  operate  properly  any 
equipment  acquired  under  this  section. 

"(f)  No  equipment  wlslch  is  acquired  with 
financial  assistance  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  use  In  charter,  leased, 
sightseeing,  or  other  service  In  any  area  other 
than  tr.e  area  for  whlcii  It  was  acquired. 

"(g)  m  the  acquisition  of  eqiUpment  pur- 
auant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that  such 
equipment  meet  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envlronmentel  Pro- 
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y  under  section  202  of  the  OS,.        I  1  «*"PW"'^i„SS,  ^SlS^'cui'wSh'    fJISid  Senator  from  Wert  Vtrgtol*.         aoM 
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tectlon  Agency  under  section  202  of  ttte  ( 
Air  Act.  as  amended,  and  ahaU  auth 
wherever  pracUcable.  that  such  aqulpaMeft 

meet  the  special  criteria  for  ' mligMa 

vehicles  set  fc^th  In  section  212  of  the  Omm 
Air  Act,  as  amended. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shaU  assure  that  tlw 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  M 
of  the  Urban  Masa  Transportation  AM  wt 
1064.  as  amended,  relatmg  to  plannla%  matt 
design  of  maas  transportation  fadUtla  to 
meet  si>eclal  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  (as  dvflned  in  eubsectloa  (4) 
thereof)  shaU  apply  In  carrying  out  the  pco- 
vislons  of  this  section. 

"(1)  Funds  avaUable  for  eq>eDdltui«  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  ibtfl 
be  supplementary  to  and  not  In  subetltuttan 
ioT  funds  authorteed  and  avaUable  for  obUga- 
tlon  pursuant  to  the  Urban  Uaaa  Transport*, 
tlon  Act  of  1064.  as  amended. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  chapters  1.  3.  and  B 
of  tlUe  23  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
apply  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  except  with  reepect  to  projects  wlth- 
\n  urban  areas  as  to  which  the  Secretary  da> 
termlnes  the  provlaltms  of  the  Urban  itam 
Tran^xjrtatlon  Act  of  1B64,  as  amended,  an 
more  appropriately  appUoable." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  li 
amended  by  striking 

"142.  Urban  highway  public  transportation." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof : 
"142.  PubUc  transportation." 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  offered  by  myself,  sad 
Senators  Muskd.  Brooke,  Bucklit, 
CRANS'rOH,  Eagliton,  Qambrxll,  Psot- 
wooD,  Roth,  Stivinson,  Tatt,  Tunhit. 
and  Williams. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie)  for  such 

time  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fah- 
nin)  .  The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  «m 
privUeged  to  J<rin  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopik)  111 
sponsoring  this  amendm«it.  Some  of  the 
issues  on  this  matter  have  already  bea 
covered  by  debate  on  the  K«medy- 
Weicker  amendment.  I  shall  try  not  to 
be  repetitive.  However,  I  think  the  ba» 
outline  of  the  argument  should  be  made 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Aid  mm- 
way  Act  of  1972,  which  we  consider  today, 
makes  great  strides  forward  from  past 
practice  in  the  highway  program.  For 
the  first  time  a  highway  bill  recognlieB 
and  attempts  to  deal  with  the  realities 
of  transportation  development  in  urban 
areas  by  improving  the  fimding,  degx« 
of  control,  and  optacais  available  to  local 
officials  for  development  of  transporta- 
Uan  syst«ns  most  appropriate  to  their 
own  urban  areas. 

This  bill  improves  the  degree  of  citizaa 
involvement  in  transportaticm  system  de- 
cisionmaking by  assuring  that  the  public 
is  involved  in  the  early  stages  of  devdop- 
ment  of  highway  programs.  It  also  at- 
tempts to  cut  the  redtape  and  fundlni 
delays  which  have  affected  the  highway 
program  in  the  past  without  at  the  same 
time  compromising  essential  protections 
built  into  the  highway  program  through 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
the  Department  of  Tran^xtrtaUon  Act, 
the  avll  Rights  Act,  tfce  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Act,  and  other  P^eral  laws  affect- 
ing the  Highway  Act. 


eludlxicraflrasiid 

today  becauae  of  aevenl  faeton: 

Ftrai.  pralUenittv  suburtan 

recreatkiDal    land    ' 


intf  iMs  comiweliendve  piece  of  leBMS' 

5it  which  he  encouragd  ««2«  *£• 
^y  executtve  leirtooe  ^d  to  eooaldK 

Site  toportant  bDl.  Credit  b  ateodue  to 
«**"'^;^S^S?^T£^^rSSdi     rea^tioaal    l«-l    dei 

lore  he  aaaumed  his  prtemt  dutJee  qp 
ttie  Committee  on  Awjroiwlattonj. 

Mr.  President,  the  le«M»tlonwbldh  we 
consider  today  wffl  have  an  topaet  on 
the  Federal  highway  system  Md  «»^ 
S^nsporUtkm  acttvttles  wen  tato  tte 
IMO's  and  the  IflW's.  Roeds  constructed 
with  funds  made  available  to  the  nart 
Tor  3  fiscal  years  wffl  be  used  to  1990 
Mid  afterwards.  For  that  reaaon.  we  mwt 
Msure  that  the  options  avaflaWe  and  tte 
«t)grams  which  can  be  supprarted  un<te 
tiae  legislation  we  consider  today  wffl  be 
rdevant  to  Uie  tran«)ortatton  needs  and 
priorities  which  this  Nation  wffl  face  to 
the  decades  ahead. 

The  committee  report,  discussing  the 
changes  in  direction  tochided  to  8.  3939 
notes: 

The  advantage  of  pwsonaUaed  motor  trans- 
porUtlon continues  to  be  destimble  to  the 
Vverwhelmmg  proportion  of  the  American 
ooDulatlon,  but  thsre  aw  signs  that  the  ex- 
^HBtve  Trr*"««""  of  motor  vehicle  use  Is 
neither  practical  nor  desirable.  CongMtlon 
on  highways  and  In  cttlea.  concwn  tat  air 
poUutitm,  and  the  neoeealty  to  conserve  nat- 
nri  reeourcee,  require  a  re-evaluatlon  of  tha 
poeltlon  the  highway  program  occuplM  In  ths 
American  way  of  lUe  and  In  the  eatabllah- 
ment  of  national  prlorftlea. 


Ifir.  miMWtne    i  thank   the 

cntriMd  Senator  from  Wert  VtrgtoteL 

Mr.  President,  the  ease  for  redlreetlaa 
of  the  Vsderal  hlsbwagr  pracna  tafvard 
aiipport  fur  a  greater  range  of  keally  de^ 


This  mait«^  the  case  for  broadened 
support  for  bus  transportation,  and.  to 
my  mind,  makes  an  equally  strong  case 
for  allowing  use  of  hl^way  trust  funds 
far  suwwrt  of  rail  transportation  facu- 
lties and  equipment  to  those  commu- 
nities which  deem  the  rail-oriented  ap- 
proach the  most  appnH>rtate  local  trans- 
portation option. 

Mr.  Preskient,  to  1970  and  agato  tus 
year,  I  pnqposed  to  broaden  the  use  of 
the  trust  fund  for  mass  transpcfftatkm 
Including  rail  systems.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment and  my  views  on  the  1970  act  be 
{Hinted  to  the  Bbcors  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Oam- 
BULL).    Without    objection.    It    is    so 
ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.   RANDOLPH.    Mr.   President,    a 

potot  of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qambrsll)  .  The  Senat<H'  from  West  Vir- 
ginia wffl  state  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senate  Is  not  to 
order.  My  c<^eague,  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  is  presenting 
an  important  statement  on  a  vital 
amendment  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  accommodate  not  only  the  Sena- 
tor from  Matoe  but  pther  Senators  who 

are  listening  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  to  OTder.  The  Senate  wffl  be  to 
order. 
The  Senator  from  Matoe  may  proceed. 


aged  fay  the  eztettng  highway  procam; 

Second,  the  hitf>  and  steadily  I&- 
creastog— costs  of  owning  cars  to  an 
automobile-orlaited  society  is  making 
trmnsportotioo  have-nots  ot  the  xnmn 
and  rural  poor,  the  handicapped,  and 
others  without  ready  aocees  to  anto- 
mobUes; 

Third,  the  kwasing  energy  crtsls  may 
sevendy  curtaU  private  auto  um.  pc^jsps 
bef  rare  some  of  the  roads  anthortsed  to 
pxtsent  Uiglslatfcwi  wUl  be  opened; 

Fourth,  auto-related  air  poOutieci  and 
lead  from  auto  erhaiists  is  tofcreaslngly 
perceived  as  an  unacceptable  hazard  to 
health; 

Fifth,  personal  transportation  and  de- 
livery of  needed  goods  and  serviees  te 
hindered  severely  ber  tAtesslvf  urlwn 
congestion. 

All  of  these  pc^nts  are  of  malar  and 
growing  significance  as  our  roads  beeome 
more  crowded.  AH  of  these  demand  that 
the  reevali»tion  of  the  position  of  the 
highway  program  to  the  American  way  of 
Ufe.  which  the  committee  rowrt  dis- 
cusses. taffhKU^  the  taroadert  range  of 
options.  _.    . 

The  legislatlan  before  us  responds  to 
these  concerns  by  making  available  an 
1800  mllUoa  urban  system  fund  to  the 
context  of  a  |7  bUlkm  hl^way  ezpan- 
sion  and  developmait  program  for  al- 
tert»tlve  traxunwrtation  orstems.  At 
least  $300  million  ot  this  must  be  used 
for  highway-related  public  transporta- 
tion, but  none  can  be  qpmt  for  rail 
transit.  The  hi^way-related  pnbac 
transportation  option  is  also  avaUable 
for  other  highway  programs,  but  the 
dmnination  of  these  other  pcograsos  by 
State  highway  departmnits  reduces  the 
]1^i>Hhnnd  that  the  pubUe  transportation 
option  wffl  be  exerdsed. 

TUs  response  te  not  sufBdent  to  meet 
our   transportation   crises   and   assure 
proper  evaluation  of  an  aU-options  to 
the  present  bi^way  imigram.  Each  lo- 
cal commimlty  must  be  aUe  to  develop 
the  tnuxQXirtatlon  syston  most  appropri- 
ate to  its  own  needs  and  conditions.  S. 
3939  must  be  amended  to  allow  use  of 
the  urban  system  f  imd  for  any  txans- 
portaticm  option  InchKltog  the  purchase 
of  raU  transit  f  adlitles  and  equlpmoit. 
Mr.  President,  today  ths  Federal  hi|^- 
way  program,  supported  by  the  highway 
trust  fimd.  is  the  subject  of  wideq;>read 
citizen  dissatisfaction  to  an  areas— 4ir- 
ban,  suburban,  and  rural — ^tbert  Fed- 
eral funds  are  used  to  buUd  hl^ways. 
Trust  fimd  moneys  are  readily  available 
for  highway-oriented  solutions  to  trans- 
portation probl«ns  and  are  often  pro- 
vided with  a  requlmnent  that  only  a 
Twjedm^  amount  of  State  or  local  match- 
ing funds  be  put  up  to  secure  Federal 
assistance.  On  the  other  hand.  Federal 
support  for  alternative  i^^proaches  to 
solve  transportatifHi  proUans,  such  as 


tramit  is  ttmlted  and  reqmlni  a 

,Pi^P*«»»H«i  m«t*KH»y  eontrllNitkm  ' 

the  State  or  local  tamaamA 
Mderal  hi^wv  fiBMlB  ■» 
to  nialM  and  looalitlas  at  rates  c(  «i  to 
ft  for  each  $1  of  local  funds.  Mr  bmss 
transit.  Federal  support  is  limltad  to  a 
jf^-wiw^mn  of  $2  for  each  $1  of 

funds. 

n  is  easy  to  see  wfaiflb  wffl  be  the ; 
appetizing  carrot  to  those  who  have  the 
responslbUity  for  stretching  looal  budget 
funds. 

The  realities  of  todays  tranqwrtatlaa 
needs  can  no  longer  allow  Psdeial  sop- 
jxirt  to  be  provided  on  a  diserlndnafclng 
basis.  Many  factors  argue  for  major  re- 
form of  the  Fsderal  hii^way  program  tat 
i^%<Tttn«n»t4Fry  Tn*V*<*^  proframs  wiiidi 
tend  to  assure  selection  of  the  cheapest 
rather  than  bert  alternative  are  the  mort 
outstanding. 

Right  now  to  America  there  are  ap- 
pixMdmat^  es  millian  pereoos  under  16 
years  of  age  who  are  too  young  to  have 
a  driver's  license.  MUUons  more  cannot 
drive  or  do  not  own  a  car  became  of  age. 
Infirmity,  or  poverty.  Over  half  of  all 
bouseholds  with  Incomes  under  $3,000 
and  about  half  of  aU  hooseholds  whose 
beads  are  W  years  and  older  have  no  car. 
Tragically.  It  is  this  same  group — the 
poor,  the  handicapped,  the  old  and  the 
very  young — ^who  need  mobfflty  the  mort 
to  gato  aocees  to  adequate  educe  thav 
health  care,  job  oKwrtvnlties.  and  other 
necessities  of  life  which  we  Americans 
with  access  to  can  take  for  granted. 

Conttontog  oveiemidiails  on  the  pri- 
vate automobile  to  transportation  system 
planning  wffl  (mly  Increase  the  pUgfat  of 
the  disadvantaged.  Stricter  Uoenstog  and 
motor  vc^ele  inspection  requirements 
and  the  unavailability  or  high  cort  of 
auto  tosuranoe  and  repairs  are  making  It 
Increasingly  dlScuIt  and  costly  for  the 
diaadvsntaged  to  own  cars,  i^iieh  irtien 
they  are  purchased  often  only  per- 
petuate the  drde  of  poverty. 

Thouih  they  often  have  no  cars,  the 
poor  are  directly  and  adversely  aSeeled 
by  overemphasis  on  the  auto.  A  dl^ro- 
portkmately  large  ntunber  of  thoee  dis- 
placed by  hii^way  ocmstructton  are  poor 
or  otherwise  disadvantaged,  and  smaD 
businessmen  and  farmers  irtio  face  often 
Insurmountable  dUUculties  to  starting 
anew  once  they  have  been  uprooted  by  a 
highway. 

Between  October  1968  and  December 
1970,  the  Federal  highway  program  alone 
d^plaeed  137,639  peopte.  630  farms,  and 
7.573  businesses.  That  is  the  equivalent 
oi  tearing  down  and  paving  over  an  en- 
tbe  city  larger  than  Sprlngfldd.  Mo.,  or 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  and  only  sUghtly  smaller 
thmyt  Kansas  City,  Kans.  This  is  soctel 
dlsloeatian  on  a  massive  scale. 

The  uiban  poor  tend  to  live  to  or  near 
thoee  areas  with  highert  tralBc  ooneen- 
tratiom.  They  are  sidtjected  to  the  great- 
est health  and  safety  riiAs  trosn  trafflc 
frw>liKiiT^  li^d  and  eaibon  monoxide  oon- 
centrattons  two  to  f  ow  times  hlgtaer 
than  considered  safe  for  puldie  health  to 
the  air  they  breathe.  Their  nrighhor- 
hoodb  are  broken  up  by  fteeways.  and 
tbslr  local  streeto  become  free  parking 
lots  to  serve  eommattng  sdMrbanltas. 
For  VbB  rural  poor,  to  be  wittMiot  a  car  Is 
to  be  diBt  off  f  ran  the 'srorid. 
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Concern  about  air  poUution— whicli  Is 
the  parUcular  responsibility  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee— has  become  a  par- 
ticiilar  focus  for  change  in  society's  per- 
ception of  automobUes  and  highways. 
The  Clean  Air  Amendments  passed  by 
Congress  In  1970  require  eBtabllflhment  of 
air  Quality  standards  Including  trans- 
portation controls  where  necessary.  As 
the    committee    report    Indicates.    67 
metropolitan  areas  have  air  quality  sig- 
nificantly below  the  level  necessary  to 
protect  public  health  due  to  one  or  more 
auto-related    air    pollutant*.    In   some 
metropolitan  areas,  curtailment  of  auto 
trafBc   wiU  be   required  to  achieve  air 
quality  standards.  For  these  areas,  more 
highways  and  devices  to  make  traffic  run 
more  efficiently  are  not  relevant.  Alter- 
native  transportation  modes  must  be 
lound  to  move  high  volumes  of  people  in 
the  central  city  If  the  city  is  to  survive. 
Sixteen  of  the  67  metropoUtan  areas 
have    rail    systems    in    operation    or 
planned.  Others  might  consider  such  sys- 
tems If  trust  fund  moneys  were  avail- 
able to  support  them.  I  understand  that 
the  argument  is  made  that  support  for 
rail  systems  is  impractical  because  they 
cannot  be  constructed  in  time  to  meet 
air  pollution  requirements  when  essen- 
tial elements  now  exist.  However,  this 
argument  assumes  that  an  entirely  new 
system  of  rights-of-way  must  be  built  for 
a  rail  system  to  function.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  premise.       „    ^.   ^  „  -,^.,^ 
As  a  study  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  done  several  years  ago  by 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  dem- 
onstrates,   an    adequate    rail    system 
could  be  developed  using  existing  rail 
rights  of  way.  I  assume  similar  rail  con- 
diUons   would  prevail   In  other   urban 
areas.  AU  that  would  be  required  then 
is  the  purchase  of  adequate  rolling  stock 
for  those  areas  that  wanted  to  imple- 
ment a  short  term  rail  opUon.  But  more 
important,  my  concern  Is  not  just  with 
1975  or  1980.  CongesUon.  noise  safety 
and  energy  requirements  demand  pro- 
vision of  alternate  central  city  trans- 
portation systems  in  the  next  decade. 

This  option  must  be  available,  and  the 
amendment  we  propose  would  make  it 
available.  It  would  force  no  one  to  build 
a  rail  system,  but  for  those  who  wanted 
to  use  funds  for  rail  support— who  had 
adequate    foresight^lt    would    provide 

them.  ^  J  1       , 

In  1972.  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  wlU  spend   approximately 
$4  3  billion  In  general  tax  revenuesto 
subsidize    the    highway    program.    The 
major  portion  of  this  highway  subsidy, 
approximately  $3.2  billion,  will  come  from 
local  governments — cities  and  counties — 
which  already  face  a  severe  crisis  in  pro- 
viding  essential   services   from   limited 
general  revenue.  In  addition,  local  gov- 
ernments have  lost  vast  amoimts  of  valu- 
able taxable  property  to  highways.  In 
effect  further  subsidizing  highways  by  tax 
losses  from  land  taken  for  highways.  The 
capital    requirements    of    nonhighway 
transportation    systems    make    It    very 
dlfBcult  for  local  governments,  ev€»  the 
largest  cittoa— to  plan  and  fund  alterna- 
tive transportation  systems  without  out- 
side help.  Today  that  outside  help  Is.  in 
effect,  biased  In  favor  of  building  high- 
ways. We  would  proix)ee  to  end  XbaX  XAmb. 


A  major  beneflciai-y  of  a  redirection  of 
the  use  of  urban  highway  funds  would 
be  such  urban  highway  users  as  truck- 
ers, taxi  fleets,  and  others  who  must  de- 
liver goods  and  services  and  for  whom 
public  mass  transportation  is  not  an  ade- 
quate substitute.  By  diverting  commut- 
ers and  other  marginal  users  from  the 
highway  system  to  improved  public 
transportation  systems,  congestion  will 
be  reduced  and  thoee  who  rely  on  high- 
ways for  delivery  of  goods  and  services 
will  do  so  with  greater  facility  and  econ- 


omy. 


Motor  vehicles  currenUy  account  for 
40  percent  of  all  oil  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  This  factor,  combined 
with  escalating  demands  for  energy,  the 
United  States'  heavy  dependence  on  oil 
and  the  limited  amount  of  oU  reserves 
in  North  America,  is  cause  for  Increasing 
concern  about  fuel  suppliee  and  national 
security.  One  study  estlaiates  that  40 
percent  of  the  NaUon's  oil  will  come 
from  Imports  by  1980.  Another,  by  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  states  that 
in  1985,  57  percent  of  U.S.  oil  will  come 
from  abroad. 

Because  of  heavy  domestic  demands 
for  oU  and  rapidly  expanding  demands 
abroad,  it  is  unwise  to  place  heavy  reU- 
ance  on  the  individual  passenger  cars  for 
personal  transportation.  The  use  of 
motor  vehicles  to  carry,  on  the  average, 
one  person  to  and  from  residence  to  office 
is  wasteful  of  Invaluable  and  nonrenew- 
able resources.  The  energy  demands  of 
our  society,  present  and  prospective,  vrtll 
not  permit  this  luxury. 

Automobiles  effectively  utilize  only  5 
percent  of  the  potential  energy  from  the 
fuel  they  bum.  The  rest  Is  wasted.  In 
hght  of  a  growing  energy  supply  prob- 
lem, this  waste  Is  wholly  unacceptable. 
Reduction  In  oil  consumption  by  motor 
vehicles  through  a  restructuring  of 
domestic  transportation  alternatives  to- 
ward more  efficient  transportation  meth- 
ods are  an  obvious  and  essential  way  to 
preserve  energy  reserves. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
national  policy  today  which  will  conserve 
fuel  resources  for  the  future.  Because 
if  we  are  wasting  our  fuel  resources  In 
this  decade  to  commute  on  an  inefficient 
basis  we  may  have  no  fuel  resources  in 
the  decades  ahead  for  future  needs. 

Despite  all  of  Uiese  concerns  which  cry 
out  for  broader  uses  of  highway  funds, 
the  highway  trust  fund  revenues  remain 
dedicated  to  highway   purposes  alone. 
Trust  fund  highway  programs  do  not 
have  to  compete  for  scarce  general  tireas- 
ury  fxinds.  Mass  transit  must  compete 
with  other  essential  domestic  needs  such 
as  crime  control,  health,  education,  and 
other  needs.  Because  funding  for  high- 
ways is  assured,  there  is  Uttie  pressure  to 
provide  projects  In  terms  of  the  most  up 
to  date  needs  and  priorities.  The  bigger 
the  trust  fund,  the  more  roads  that  can 
be  built,  the  more  roads,  the  greater  the 
user  tax  revenues;  the  more  user  reve- 
nues, the  bigger  the  trust  fund.  This 
spiral  must  be  controUed  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop a  rational  and  balanced  approach 
to  ground  transportation  In   America. 
This  amaidment  would  allow  support  for 
rail  systems,  will  encourage  this  more 
rational   development   and   will   assure 


balanced  evaluation  o{  available  aU^n^- 

tives.  .  .00 

As  specified  in  S.  393d  and  as  In^ 
tended  in  the  amendment,  grants  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
would  continue  imaffected.  Wtiile  the 
proceeds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
could  provide  tlie  long-term  and  pre- 
dictable levels  of  funding  needed  to  de- 
velop transportation  systems,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  must  be  relied 
upon  for  short  term  Input  of  substantial 
funding  which  many  localities  require  to 
initiate  or  improve  public  transportation 
systems  in  order  to  make  available  real- 
istic transportaticMQ  alternatives  within 
the  community. 

Transportation  systems  to  a  great  ex- 
tent determine  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  a  ocmmimity.  The  Federal 
Government  should  thus  avoid  imposing 
any  partlculstr  transportation  system  on 
a  community.  I  have  always  believed  that 
people  at  the  local  level  most  often  know 
what  is  best  for  themselves.  The  program 
we  propose  will  allow  local  citizens  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  transporta- 
tion system  is  beet  for  their  communities 
and  their  future. 

Mr.   President,  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  was  privileged  and  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  this  amendment  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  As  the  Senator  has  Indicated, 
we  won  tiiat  vote  8  to  7  the  first  time 
around  and  lost  it  7  to  8  the  second  time 
around.  The  amendment  then  wrait  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  where  it  received 
public  hearings.  That  committee  voted 
10  to  0  to  support  this  amendment.  It 
has  broad,  bipartisan  support.  It  applies 
only  to  the  urban  system  aspect  of  the 
highway  program  that  la  before  us.  It 
involves  only  $800  million  as  against  sev- 
eral times  that  figure  which  would  still 
be  available  for  highway  construction, 
•nils  is  a  reasonable  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  using  urban  funds  for  nonhigh- 
way transportation  objects. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It.  If 
they  do  so,  they  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  a  redirection  of  our 
transpc^ticoi  priorities  in  the  next  dec- 
ade and  in  a  direction  rdated  to  public 
interest,  the  need  of  the  disadvantaged, 
the  need  of  the  poor,  the  need  for  puWic 
health,  and  the  need  for  cities  struggling 
under  the  impact  of  problems,  so  many 
of  which  are  related  to  the  automobile 
and  automobile  related  factors. 
ExHiBrr  1 


iNDivmcAL  Visws  or  Senator  Edmund  S. 

MUSKIX 

During  ttUa  session  of  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  Nation's  air  pollution  con- 
trol efforts  and  the  ImplementaUon  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  It  was  clear  from  those  hear- 
ings that  air  pollution  is  becoming   wofse, 
that  It  presents  a  serloiis  threat  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  that  the  automobUe  Is  tb« 
greatest  sliigle  source  of  at  least  three  major 
pollutants  (carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons, 
and   nitrogen  oxides) .  On  the  basis  of  the 
hearings,  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  unan- 
imously recommended  to  the  Senate  the  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Air  Quality  Standajda 
Act   of    1970    (S.   4358).   Ttie   Senate   paaswJ 
that    bUl   on   September  22   by   a   vote   of 
73  to  0. 

The  National   Air   Quality  Standards  Act 
would   require    that   national    ambient   air 


nuaUty  standards  for  at  leaat  10  major  pol- 
luujats— including  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
carbons, and  nitrogen  oxides— be  met  In  all 
narts  of  the  country  within  14>4  ye«  or 
IMS  These  standards  would  be  wt  at  leveii 
J^ioh  would  protect  the  health  ot  peraons 
in  all  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  these 
standards— especially  for  those  contaminants 
emitted  from  automobUes,  drastic  measures 
will  be  required  In  many  major  metropoU- 
^  areas.  In  Chicago,  for  Inatanoe,  the 
(i-hour  average  concentration  of  carbon 
^noxlde  in  the  ambient  air  Is  44  part.  p« 
nilUlDn;  a  likely  national  ambtent  air  quai- 
itv  standard  for  carbon  monoxide  to  8  to  10 
JrtB  per  mimon.  The  report  on  S.  4358, 
^ued  by  aU  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  clearly  stated  the  kinds  of  steps 
which  the  committee  expected  would  be 
necessary  in  many  areas: 

••In  addition  to  direct  emission  oontrola, 
other  potential  parte  of  an  implementation 
Dian  includes  land  use  and  air  and  surface 
transportation  controU.  Theee  should  Insure 
that  anv  existing  or  future  statlonar>-  source 
of  air  pollution  wlU  be  located,  designed,  con- 
structed,  equipped,  and  operated,  and  that 
moving  sources  wlU  be  located  and  oper- 
ated so  as  not  to  Interefere  with  the  Imple- 
nie--tor.  maintenance,  and  enforcement  of 
anv  applicable  air  quality  sUndard  or  goal. 
•  •  • 


"The  committee  recognizes  that  during  the 
next  several  vears.  the  attainment  of  re- 
quired ambient  air  quality  in  many  of  the 
meuopoUtan  regions  of  this  country  will  be 
impossible  if  the  control  of  pollution  from 
moving  sources  depends  solely  on  emission 
controls.  The  committee  does  not  mtend  that 
the!»  areas  be  exempt  from  meeting  the 
standards.  Some  regions  may  have  to  estab- 
lish new  transportation  programs  and  sys- 
tems combined  with  traffic  control  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  In  order  to  achieve 
ambient  air  quality  standards  for  pollution 
agents  associated   with   moving  sources." 

"The  committee  realizes  that  changes  or 
restrictions  in  transportation  systems  may 
impose  severe  hardship  on  municipalities  and 
States,  and  It  urges  that  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  make  avaUable  any  rele- 
vant program  aaslstance  to  the  States  and 
regions  to  meet  these  obligations.  The  high- 
way program,  various  housing  and  \irban 
development  programs,  and  other  sources  of 
assistance  should  be  examined  in  this 
connection." 

These  measures  and  their  ramifications 
were  dlsc-uased  thoroughly  by  the  committee 
when  S.  4358  was  considered.  It  was  espedaUy 
clear  that  alternative  transportation  systems 
would  be  needed  immediately  In  many 
cities  If  restrictions  on  the  Individual 
use  of  automobiles  are  applied. 

ThiB  committee  recognizes  that  the  Na- 
tional Air  Quality  Standards  Act  would  re- 
quire fundamental  changes  In  major 
areas  of  public  policy,  but  It  believed 
a  tough  law  giving  rise  to  such  changes  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens. As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  this  bill  was  being  considered: 

•'  •  •  •  clean  air  will  not  c<Mne  cheap  and 
It  wUl  not  come  easy. 

"The  legislation  would  require  new  kinds 
of  decisionB  with  re^>ect  to  tmnapcatatlon 
and  land-use  policies.  It  would  require 
new  disciplines  of  ovir  desire  for  luxury  and 
convenience.  And  It  would  reqtilre  a  new  per- 
spective on  our  world,  a  recognition  that 
nothing  is  more  valuable  or  essential  to  ufl 
than  the  quality  of  our  air." 

During  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  hear- 
ings on  highway  legldatlon.  the  relation- 
ship between  freeways  »nd  air  pollution 
In  urban  areas  was  clarified.  A  study  which 
I  quoted  In  the  August  25  hearing  concluded : 
"WhUe  it  Is  true  that  automobiles  travel- 
ing at  high  speeds  emit  leas  carbon  monox- 
ide and  hydrocarbons  per  mile  than  vehicles 


traveling  at  lower  8|>eed£,  emlsaloQs  at  nitro- 
gen and  lead  Increase  with  higher  ^jeeds." 
"Furthermore,  a  hlgh-8i)eed  oorrldor  tends 
to  generate  entirely  new  automobile  traffic 
entering  the  city,  making  up  for  some 
reductions  In  per-car  emisalons  with  more 
can.  Even  If  a  new  road  merely  transfera  ex- 
isting traffic  from  other  routes,  air  pollution 
effects  are  serious.  The  outputs  of  cer- 
tain poUutanis  from  a  freeway  may  be 
less  than  the  total  accumulation  of  outputs 
frcxn  a  large  number  of  arterial  streets;  but, 
the  freeway,  as  a  single  Une  source  of  concen- 
trated pollutants,  exceeds  the  emissions  from 
the  arterial  streets.  The  Implications  for  sur- 
rounding land  use  are  clear;  It  la  particularly 
alarming  for  Joint  and  multiple-use  proj- 
ects which  are  located  over,  under  and 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  freeway." 

The  hearings  record  also  indicates  that 
some  segments  of  the  Interstate  System 
planned  for  urban  areas  will  never  be  com- 
pleted, and  that  there  is  significant  public 
opposition  to  the  completion  of  other  seg- 
njents.  Oovernors  and  mayors  are  growing 
vocal  in  their  opinions  that  highways  are 
complicating  rather  than  solving  many  of 
the  transportation  needs  of  their  States  and 
cities.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  committee  that  a  surplus  of  t2.8  billion 
is  expected  in  the  highway  trust  fund  m 
fiscal  year  1971. 

In  light  pi  these  considerations.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  highway  program  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  permit  States  not  only  to 
build  highways  with  proceeds  from  the  trust 
fund,  but  also  to  buUd  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation which  may  serve  their  transporta- 
tion needs  more  effectively  and  more  wisely. 
I  felt  that  the  committee  had  a  responsi- 
bility to  recommend  changes  in  the  highway 
program  which  would  be  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Air  Quality 
Standards  Act,  unanimously  approved  by  the 
committee  only  a  week  earlier. 

Therefore,  I  proposed  to  the  committee  the 
following  amendments: 

I.    SECTION 

No  funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
shaU  be  available  for  expenditure  for  con- 
struction of  any  highway  In  any  air  quality 
control  region  designated  pursuant  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  unless  such  high- 
way construction  Is  consistent  with  any  ap- 
proved plan  ios  the  implementation  of  any 
ambient  air  quality  standard  for  such 
region. 

n.    SECTION 


(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Oovernor  of  a  State  may 
utUlze  any  funds  apportioned  to  that  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  title  for  con- 
struction of  Interstate  highways  within  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  In 
such  State  to  construct  alternative  pubUe 
transportation  systems  to  serve  such  area.  If 
the  Oovernor  determines  tiiat  such  altm'na- 
tlve  public  transportation  systems  are  neces- 
sary to  Implement  any  applicable  air  quality 
standards  for  such  area  or  other  pubUc  pur- 
pcees.  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  alternative  pubUc  trans- 
portation aystems  shall  not  exceed  the  Fed- 
eral pro  rata  share  appll<Mi>le  to  the  con- 
strucUon  of  Interstate  highways. 

(b)  Funds  shall  not  be  expended  for  such 
alternative  public  transportation  systems — 

(1)  If  after  public  hearing  the  Oovernor 
receives  the  negative  recomsnendatlon  of 
any  mayor  or  city  councU.  county  board,  or 
other  eqvilvalent  duly  oonstltuted  authority 
with  Jiirlsdlctlon  over  such  are*,  or 

(2)  unless  the  altemattve  public  trans- 
portation system  Is  consistent  with  any  ap- 
plicable comprehensive  transportation  plan 
for  the  area. 

(c)  Funds  made  avaUable  under  this  sec- 
tion for  alternative  public  transportation 
systems  may  be  expended  for  acquisition  of 
land  or  rights-of-way,  construction  or  ac- 


quisUiou  of  iraclL,  omidu-ss  cr  oilier  facul- 
ties, and  acquisition  of  rolling  stock,  vehi- 
cles, or  other  equipment  for  publicly  owned 
systems. 

'  (d)  The  provlrtona  of  this  title  (mdudlng 
sections  dealing  with  planning,  prevaUlng 
rcte  of  wage  and  advance  acquialtiaix  of  right 
of  way)  shall  apply  to  the  construction  of 
alternative  publla  tran^oTiAtiioa  systems  to 
the  same  extent  a£  to  the  ooi^atructlon  of 
Interstate  highways. 

The  first  amendment,  requiring  that  the 
construction  of  highways  under  this  act  be 
canslstent  with  the  Implementation  of  tiie 
Clean  Air  Act  as  amexided,  was  adopted  in 
principle  by  the  committee  in  section  9  of 
the  blU. 

The  seoomd  aoMndmsnt  was  not  accepted. 
It  would  have  required  that  the  OD^emor 
of  any  State  be  given  the  oppartunlty  to  di- 
vert funds  available  for  the  con:srtruction  of 
interstate  highways  In  urban  areas  to  the 
ooDstructloQ  erf  alternative  public  tr&napor- 
tatloD  syBtems  In  that  area.  The  funds  oouid 
have  been  used  for  the  aequiatUon  of  land  or 
rights-of-way,  for  the  oonstructlon  of  facu- 
lties, or  for  the  purchase  cf  operating  equip- 
ment. The  local  government  in  the  urban 
area  would  have  had  the  autliorlty  to  vote 
the  Governor's  decision  to  divert  highway 
funds. 

At  the  present  time,  many  States  and 
cities  are  oonlronied  wtth  a  harsh  either-or 
choice — between  the  freeways  that  can  be 
purchased  with  the  highway  trvLst  fonds  on 
the  one  haiid,  or  no  tranqjortatlon  system  on 
the  other.  This  choice  Is  inconsistent  with 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  tranflportatlon  hous- 
ing and  employment  problems  of  our  urban 
areas.  This  chotoe  complicates  the  urban 
crisis  and  threatens  continued  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  life  In  our  cities.  And  tiiis 
choice  makes  achievement  and  malntenjuaoe 
of  ambient  air  quality  standards  more  diffi- 
cult than  necessary.  For  thoee  reasons,  I 
felt  that  some  gubernatorial  fJexlbUlty  in  the 
diversion  of  highway  funds  was  Justified  and 
urgently  needed. 

It  has  been  argued  that  funds  from  the 
gasoime  tax,  the  primary  revenue  source  for 
the  highway  trust  fund,  should  not  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  altern»Uve  trans- 
portation system*.  In  my  view,  this  Is  a  nar- 
rowmlnded  perspective.  I  do  not  agree  that 
taxes  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  auto- 
mobUe should  be  used  to  perpetuate  the 
automobUe  as  the  only  available  form  of 
transportation  policies  and  begin  to  prorlde 
States  and  dtiee  with  the  aUUty  to  offer  the 
kinds  of  transportation  systems  that  their 
citizens  need,  we  will  never  achieva  a  Uvahle 
urban,'suburban  environment. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  did  not  adopt 
the  alternative  public  transportation  sys- 
tems amendment.  During  the  lint  ssaMoc  of 
the  93d  Congress.  I  shall  propoee  major  re- 
visions In  the  Federal  highway  prograoii — 
Intended  to  make  the  program  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  transportatltm  needs  at  all 
Americans.  I  hope  other  membecs  of  the 
Senate  wiU  offer  sir  illar  suggestions,  and 
that  the  committee  Mil  consider  ways  of 
making  the  highway  program  more  consist- 
ent with  efforts  to  Insure  a  Uvable  envlrasi- 
ment. 

Bdmvno  S.  MtrsKiK. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUaKIK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  parochial  question.  I  sympathize  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Senator.  A  few  mo- 
ments ago  I  cast  my  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut 
(Mr.  WxicKEH)  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachtisetts  (Mr.  KunriDT)  on  the 
assurance  of  those  responsible  for  that 
meastire,  that  it  would  not  result  to  a 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
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would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  the  State 

of  Idaho. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine 
the  Mune  quesUon.  Would  the  adoption 
of  his  amaadment  result  In  a  reduction 
of  the  money  that  would  otherwlae  be 
allotted  to  Idaho?  »».♦,* 

Mr  MUSKDE.  The  answer  l8  that  u 
would  not.  That  concerns  my  State  aa 
welL  The  opUon  is  entirely  up  to  the 
State  as  to  whether  theae  funds  would 
be  used  for  highway  or  non-highway- 
orlented  purposes.  ^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Preeldent.  with 
that  stotement  I  am  certainly  free  to 
support  the  Senators'  amendment,  and 

1  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  ,_,  ^. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 

Senator  yield?  ,j     *   t  ^^ih 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  2 

mJ.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKn)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ctoopui)  are  trying  to  do  Is 
elemental  Justice  and  a  recognition  of 
the  adulthood  of  the  States  which  have 
major  urban  problems. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
that,  and  we  have  heard  also  of  the 
grave  problems  which  we  have  encoun- 
tered In  doing  something  about  it,  as 
we  did  In  the  revenue  sharing  bill  which 
we  fought  so  bittorly  here. 

When  the  opportunity  comes  along  to 
give  a  State  an  option  and  let  it  engage 
in  self-determination,  it  should  be  done. 

The  colloquy  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  made  this  crystal  clear.  There 
is  a  real  inducement,  at  least  in  this 
way,  to  give  the  urbanized  States  at 
least  an  opportimity  to  choose  how  they 
should  spend  the  money  made  available 
to  them  in  the  best  Interests  of  their 
people.  ^     „ 

I  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  from  great  populated  ur- 
banized States  for  this  tniUative. 

I  shall  certainly  support  the  amend- 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  40  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Csillfomla. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Cooper-Muskie 
amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1972.  S.  3939.  which  I  supported 
In  the  Public  Works  Committee.  Over 
the  next  decade  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  of  California  will  experience  in- 
creasing demand  for  public  systems  of 
mass  transportation  catered  to  their 
particular  transport  needs  and  priorities. 
The  proposed  ajnoidment  would  give 
each  metropolitan  area  the  option  of 
choosing  the  technological  solution  most 
•ulted  to  its  requirements,  and  of  doing 
so  without  flfanHny  constrlcUons  which 
arbitrarily  favor  one  mode  over  another. 
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This  amendment  would  permit  the  use 
of  urban  system  funds — up  to  $800  mil- 
Hem— for  rail  transportation  as  well  as 
other  public  transportation  systwns. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  shackled 
ourselves  to  a  policy  which  permits  little 
or  no  flexibility  in  attacking  transpor- 
tation problems.  In  the  lios  Angeles  area 
alone  there  are  600,000  more  cars  than 
there  were  in  1965.  Since  1965.  well  over 
$1  billion  has  been  spent  building  free- 
ways in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  That 
works  out  to  nearly  $2,000  per  additional 
car  that  has  been  squeezed  onto  the 
Loe  Angeles  freeways.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Riverside  area  freeways  will  be 
so  crowded  by  1990  they  will  have  to  be 
widened  or  access  to  them  from  local 
streets  will  need  to  be  controlled. 

In  addition  to  the  congestion,  contin- 
ued overuse  of  automobiles  has  also 
detrimentally  affected  the  quality  of  our 
environmoit.  Air  pollution  from  auto- 
mobile exhaust  presents  a  serious  hazard 
to  our  health. 

Riverside.  Calif.,  has  the  distinct  dis- 
honor of  being  the  area  of  the  Nation 
that  has  the  worst  smog  problem.  To  the 
credit  of  the  city  fathers  it  has  recently 
brought  suit  against  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency— EPA— to  prepare  a 
plan  for  meeting  Federal  air  quality 
standards  in  the  south  coast  air  basin  by 
1975. 

The  diverse  needs  of  the  great  metro- 
politan areas  of  California  underscore  the 
importance  of  a  Federal  policy  which 
treats  all  modes  equally  in  terms  of  fimd- 
ing.  In  spite  of  an  inconsistent,  and  often 
irrational  Federal  policy,  California  has 
shown  leadership  in  each  of  three  major 
mass  transportation  fields : 

First.  In  the  field  of  urban  rail  tech- 
nology, I  need  not  remind  you  that  the 
great  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system  has 
opened  in  the  past  week.  Its  accomplish- 
ments an  particularly  significant  to  our 
decisions  here  today,  given  that  the  local 
citizens  courageously  chose  to  tax  them- 
selves In  the  face  of  an  inadequate  Fed- 
eral fimding  program  In  order  to  bring 
about  a  radical  change  in  local  transpor- 
tation policy.  The  regional  rail  system  of 
BART,  coupled  with  the  dramatic  revi- 
talization  of  the  light  raU  MUNI  system, 
has  placed  the  bay  area  in  the  forefront 
of  the  world  in  terms  of  advanced  rail 
technology. 

Second.  Concerning  the  development  of 
applied  bus  technology,  California  has 
long  taken  the  lead  in  the  field  of  high- 
way mass  transportation.  Indeed,  the 
first  major  application  of  the  express  bus 
system  occurred  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
today  the  first  major  exclusive  busway 
authorized  under  section  142  is  under 
construction  as  part  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino freeway  project. 

Third.  And,  finally.  California  notes 
with  pride  that  from  its  earliest  concep- 
tion, the  field  of  automated  guldeway 
transportation,  operating  small,  directly- 
routed  automated  transit  vehicles,  was 
pioneered  by  the  great  research  and  de- 
velopment Institutions  of  California. 
Similarly,  we  note  that  the  leadership 
in  the  production  of  operating  prototypi- 
cal systems  has  occurred  largely  through 
the  private  sponsorship  of  California's 
diversifying  aerospace  industries. 


Because  California  has  taken  national 
leadership  In  all  categories  of  urtMm 
transportation,  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  Federal  legislative  programs 
which  will  allow  our  metropolitan  areas 
a  rational  choice  between  altematlTB 
technological  solutions. 

In  California  we  are  ready.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  have  reformed  our  funding 
mechanisms  to  allow  local  areas  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  how  their  transport 
dollars  are  to  be  allocated.  Today  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  crit- 
ical flexibility  for  Federal  allocations  as 
well.  As  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  and  I  noted  in  our  supplemental 
views  to  the  committee  report  on  S.  3939: 

Today  the  Federal  highway  program,  sup- 
p(Hted  by  the  highway  tru«t  fund,  1b  the  lub- 
ject  of  widespread  dtlaen  dlsaatlafaction  In 
aU  areaa — urban,  suburban  and  rural — 
where  Federal  funds  are  uaed  to  buUd  hlgb- 
ways.  ...  the  realities  of  today's  transporta- 
tion needs  should  no  longer  allow  Federal 
■app<M^  to  be  provided  In  this  dlacrlmlnatl&c 
fashion. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  Monday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 

Roads  and  Rails  roa  the  Crms 
The  Senate  this  week  has  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  get  the  highway  trust  fund  on 
the  right  track  In  the  cities.  The  two-year, 
»14-bUllon  lederal-ald  highway  bill  repcrtwl 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee  already  con- 
tains significant  provisions  granting  state  and 
local  officials  some  flexibility  to  cancel  con- 
troversial urban  freeway  plans  and  redirect 
federal  highway  funds  to  less  disruptive 
roads  or  to  bus  systems.  The  bUl  would  also 
expand  the  present  urban  transportation 
fund  eight-fold  to  $800  mlUlon  per  year,  and 
authorize  direct  federal  grants  to  metro- 
politan transportation  agencies. 

FoUowlng  such  efforts  to  shelve  old,  seem- 
ingly endless  freeway  fights  and  to  lure  peo- 
ple from  private  cars  Into  buses,  the  next 
logical  move  would  be  to  get  more  people  off 
the  roads  entirely  and  onto  rail  transit  sys- 
tems, thus  relieving  both  the  congestion  on 
existing  arteries  and  the  pressures  for  8tm 
more  lanes.  The  most  feasible  legislative  ve- 
hicle for  such  policy  shift  U  the  Cooper-Mus- 
kle  amendment,  which  wovUd  grant  cities  the 
option  to  use  their  shares  of  that  $800-mmion 
urban  transportation  fund  for  rail  transit 
as  well  as  buses,  bus  Unds,  fringe  parking 
areas  and  roads. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  on  the  Senate 
floor  this  week,  enjoys  Impressively  broad,  bi- 
partisan support.  Senators  Cooper  and  Mus- 
kle  m  fact  missed  gaining  a  majority  within 
the  Public  Works  Committee  only  by  one 
vacillating   vote,   the    amendment   was   first 
adopted  by  that  panel,  8-7,  then  rejected 
8-7  the  next  day  when  Sen.  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford (B-Vt.)  changed  his  mind  with  the  ex- 
planation that  "I  come  from  a  rural  state." 
The  Senate  Banking  Committee,  which  han- 
dles mass  transit  bills,  endorsed  the  Cooper- 
Muskle  measiire.  10-0,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
present  program  of  aid  for  urban  transit  sys- 
tems. The  amendment  Is  also  blessed  with 
administration  backing,  prlmarUy  as  a  result 
of  Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpes 
vigorous — and  undaunted— advocacy  of  uni- 
fied   transportation    planning   and   funding 
for    metropolitan    areas.    With    a    flexlbUlty 
which  la  refreshing,  compaxed  with  the  our- 
bill-or-nothlng  approach  taken  too   often  by 
administration  ofQclals.  Secretary  Volpe  has 
recognized  that  his  "single  urban  fund"  ap- 
proach has  not  won  congressional  favor,  and 


Mi  swung  his  enthual»Mn  behind  the  OoopM- 
««— fci«  move.  _.. 

^ilMured  against  the  maaslve  transport*- 
JTBoarls  of  urban  areas  and  the  mammoth 
SS^h^way  bias  of  past  federal  Poll<=l«^*^ 
gl^-Muile  amendment  la  a  very  modart 
SySnce.  Permitting  clUea  to  use  the  high- 
-flTttust  fund  to  buUd  a  raU  as  well  as  roads 
Z^Tan  improper  dlveraion  of  that  fund, 
a^  less  a  perversion  of  »ay  sacred  toiat. 
^  the  contrary,  truly  balanced  transpor*a- 
4on  systems  benefit  highway  users  "  n:    Ji 
„  bus  nders  and  subway  strap-hangers.  In- 
dMd   those  who  must  use  the  roads — ^thoee 
-ho 'for  instance,  have  no  other  way  to  trana- 
B^' goods— have  an  especially  direct  Inter^t 
to  curbing  highway  congestion  by  oflerlng 
Ba«,le  other  ways  to  get  from  place  to  place, 
wiiaiy    each  metropoUtan  region  should  be 
tb]t  to   design   and   fund   whatever   mix   of 
-,4(18  and  rails— and  bike  paths  and  pedee- 
trian  ways— wlU  meet  Its  particular  needs  In 
the  most  efficient,  healthy  and  humane  way. 
The  Cooper-Muskle  amendment,  whUe  lim- 
ited, is  an  important  and  attainable  begin- 
ning toward  that  end. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Cook). 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  with  all  def- 
erence, I  hope  we  can  develop  a  good 
colloquy  with  my  distinguished  senior 
coDeague  and  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  talked 
about  elemental  justice  if  this  were  done. 
Here  is  my  problem.  In  reading  the  tnist 
Itself  under  chapter  32,  item  3,  it  states 
that  facilities  that  now  include  local 
transit  companies,   and  including  rails 
that  use  fuels,  these  companies,  these 
facilities,  these  transportation  facilities 
which  are  not  utilizing  the  highways  but 
which  do  utilize  fuels,  receive  a  reftmd 
for  the  fuels  they  use  on  their  buses,  for 
lubrication,  and  evers^hlng,  because  un- 
der the  act  as  originally  passed  they  do 
not  utilize  the  highways. 

I  have  asked  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  section,  because  up  to  1964,  a  person 
who  had  an  outboard  motor  and  bought 
fuels  would  pay  a  tax  on  it  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  would  apply  for  and 
receive  a  ref tmd  for  that  tax,  because  he 
did  not  utilize  the  highways.  The  fund 
said  the  moneys  in  the  trust  ftmd  were 
for  ccHistruction  of  highways.  In  1964, 
that  was  changed,  because  you  came  up 
with  a  program  by  which  you  utilized 
that  fund  for  the  benefit  of  docks  and 
ramps,  so  that  a  person  was  reaUy  re- 
ceiving something  for  which  he  paid  a 
tax. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  of  my  senior 
colleague  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE> ,  even  if  this  amendment  Is 
agreed  to  and  the  amount  is  extracted 
from  the  trust,  the  people  that  will  utilize 
a  mass  transit  system,  and  not  utilize  the 
highways  within  the  interpretaticai  oi 
section  32,  will  still  not  pay  a  tax  on  those 
fuels  although  they  wUl  be  receiving  re- 
funds from  the  trust.  I  am  wondering  if 
in  some  way  same  language  could  be  put 
in  this  amendment  that  when  they  avail 
themselves  of  these  funds,  that  they  then 
must  assiime  the  burden  of  the  tax  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  discussion,  "nils  is 
the  very  thing  that  bothers  me. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  wUl  yield  to  me  on  my  own  time, 
this  matter  was  discussed  In  cmnmittee. 


Tbit  Senator  from  Tenneaaee  (Mr.  BaK«a) 
raised  a  queetloa  about  it.  but  dkl  not 
offer  an  nmi»ni1"«*"*^    He  thought  it  a 
matter  which  could,  perhape,  be  wnted 
out  between  the  Committee  on  PuWlc 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
With  all  due  regard  to  my  colleague. 
I  must  say  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  about  1« 
years.  I  serve  also  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  raises  is  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee question.  A  question  miay  be  raised 
as  to  whether  it  is  just  for  a  person  to 
ride  on  a  tram  car  or  subway,  which  is 
supported,  in   part,   by  highway  trust 
funds,  if  he  has  not  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  trust  fund  during  that  ride. 
But  this  is  a  technical  matter  which  has 
been  raised  before.  What  the  Senator 
from  Maine   (Mr.  Muskie)   and  I  have 
tried  to  address  ourselves  to  is  the  pro- 
vision of  better  transportation,  of  what- 
ever mode,  for  the  people  who  live  in  the 
cities  and  travel  in  the  cities.  • 

My  colleague  lives  in  the  largest  city 
In  the  Stote  of  Kentucky.  He  knows 
more  about  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
cities  than  I  do.  My  hometown  has  a 
population  of  about  15,000. 

This  amendment  fixes  the  amount 
from  the  trust  fxmd  which  may  be  used 
for  rail  at  $800  million— the  sum  authOT- 
ized  for  the  urtwin  system. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  let  the  Senate  work  its  will.  If  the 
Finance  Committee  objects  then  that  is 
a  matter  for  the  Finance  Committee.  If 
there  are  some  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  issue,  we  will 
deal  with  them  in  conference.  Our  pur- 
pose here  is  much  broader  than  the 
issue  to  which  my  colleague  Is  addressing 

hims^. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  there  be  included  in  the  Rxcord 
at  this  point  the  views  of  Senator  BAKxa, 
as  contained  in  our  cMumittee  report 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoeo,  as  follows: 


Uw  wtabUBbBieat  of  a  tax  bawd  upoa  tlM 
energy  oonaumpUon  of  theae  ■jntraos  muen 
Uka  the  gaaallne  ta«  for  our  highway  oaars. 

I  realise  that  at  tha  outaat  the  oontrttou- 
tiona  of  thew  ayirtwM  ooald  ^"^^^  •?" 
proMsh  tha  laraU  omtOmC  ttam  the  Fu^^t 
I  can  forasae  the  day  whwa  maaa  t^njf^ 
tlon  in  our  metropoUtM  arwa.  If  afflciantty 
.(inilniatered.  wUl  enjoy  aueh  wlda  vm  a^ 
be  capable  oX  malting  a  subtonUal  contri- 
bution. _ 

With  that  comment,  I  Join  B««iator  Coopw 
in  hla  views  regarding  maaa  traMiWtatiott. 


INSIVIBTTAI.  AND  StrPPtXMlMTAl  Vl«W«  OF  M«. 

BAKxa 

I  would  Uke  to  add  a  brief  oamment  In 
supplement  to  the  vte»wa  of  Senator  John 
Oooper  regarding  masa  transportation. 

There  seems  to  be  Uttle  debate  regarding 
the  need  for  mass  transit  systems  In  the  ma- 
jor metropolitan  areas  of  the  nation.  But 
therw  la  no  shortage  of  conflicting  rlewa  and 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  method  and 
means  for  financing  these  coeOy  ventures. 
The  Administration  has  propoeed  the  uae  of 
Highway  Truat  Funds  directed  to  projects  in 
urban  areas  for  modes  of  transportation 
other  than  hlghwava.  This  la  the  purpoae 
of  the  amendment  urged  by  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  and  I  support  this  move 
away  from  single  thrust  transportation  de- 
velopment. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fund  is  founded  upon 
the  propoelUon  that  thoee  using  the  high- 
way system  by  ^>eclal  uae  ta»e  pay  for  the 
improvement  of  the  aystem.  While  I  do  ixot 
believe  that  the  pay-as-you-go  concept  m\ist 
tie  OMT  hands  In  applying  the  Fund  to  the 
develc^ment  of  badly  needed  alternate 
modes  of  transportation.  I  do  iKJt  believe 
either  that  we  can  afford  to  scrap  the  con- 
cept eo  haaks  to  the  funding  method.  I 
strongly  fmH  that  w»  must  wtabllsh  a 
method  whereby  transit  systems  ai^ported 
by  funds  from  the  Highway  TTusfe  Foand  will 
contribute  to  the  fund  m  turn.  I  would  urge 


Mr  COOK.  Let  me  say  that  that  may 
be  true,  but  in  order  to  get  at  the  broad 
issues,  one  has  to  solve  the  narrower  Is- 
sues first.  We  have  been  discussing  the 
matter  of  rapid  transit.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  utilization  of  the  Southern 
Railroad  for  that  purpose  between  Port 
Knox  and  Louisville,  and  the  utlUm- 
Uon  of  the  Monon  between  LouisvUle 
and  Indianapolis.  None  of  this  will  be  a 
reality,  but  if  it  were,  they  would  be  uti- 
lizing dlesel  fuels.  They  would  be  paying 
the  tax.  They  would  be  filing  for  a  re- 
fund They  would  be  receiving  a  refund 
out  of  the  trust,  because  they  would  not 
be  utilizing  the  highways  and  would  not 
be  taking  funds  out  of  the  highway  trust 

fund. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  has  dealt 
with  it.  that  may  be  so.  To  talk  more  of 
the  broader  issue  than  of  the  narrower 
one  may  be  correct,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  equity.  If  in  fact  we  utilize  it  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  in  fact  It  is  used  in 
fields  for  which  the  tax  is  imposed,  they 
should  not  receive  a  refimd  whm  in  fact 
the  money  is  being  withdrawn  from  the 
trust  fund  for  the  use  of  that  facility. 
That  is  the  point  I  raised,  and  I  think 
It  is  a  serious  one. 

I  only  bring  this  question  up  in  pass- 
ing because  I  am  quite  sure  a  great  many 
of  the  facilities  we  are  talking  about  will 
try  to  be  utilized  on  existing  rail  facilities 
of  one  kind  and  another. 

I  would  suggest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  so  far  this  session  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  S.  2362,  which  is  a  surface 
transportation  bUl,  for  which  we  pro- 
vided an  authorization  of  $3  bfllion.  We 
also  have  already  passed  S.  1729.  which  is 
a  so-caUed  raUroad  i-nigbi  car  bill,  for 
which  we  have  made  available  to  the  in- 
dustry another  $2  billion.  Here  we  are 
saying  that,  within  the  framework  of 
this  tnist  fimd,  we  ask  for  the  sum  of 
$800  million.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
of  a  particular  Industry  that  is  not  as- 
suming its  responsibility,  that  has  not 
come  up  with  a  solution  to  Its  transporta- 
tion problems. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think,  without 
any  question— I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wUl  agree  with  me— they 
started  out  methodically,  years  ago.  with 
the  poorest  service  they  could  give,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  their  lines.  Yet  we  have 
said  to  this  particular  Industry,  on* 
session  of  Congress  is  willing  to  commit, 
in  credits,  guarantees,  or  loans.  $5.«  bfl- 

Uon.  I  must  say  this  is  a  rather  surprising 

thing. 

I  wish  again  that  some  language  could 
have  been  found  that  would  have  said 
that  if.  In  fact,  one  Is  to  participate  in 
the  creation  of  a  trust,  everybody  who 
buys  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  has  to  pay  into 
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the  trust  for  the  purpose  of  facihtatlng 
a  highway  program  for  him 

I  might  also  say  to  the  manager  oi  the 
bill  that  I  would  like  to  put  In  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, who  raises  problems  outside 
of  this  question.  They  are  not  concerned 
with  this  particular  amendment,  but 
they  are  concerned  with  other  problems. 
I  have  questions  which  at  a  later  time 
I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
.Mr.  Randolph)  relative  to  the  inquiries 
the  Governor  has  made. 

I  do  not  see  how,  out  of  $800  million, 
with  the  problems  we  are  faced  with  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  many  States 
In  this  Union  that  will  get  very  much  of 
the  $800  million  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tuating a  solution  of  their  transportation 
problem.  I  think  it  Is  going  to  cost  far 
more  than  that.  If  we  are  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fund,  and  we  come 
back  In  the  next  Congress  and  say,  "We 
have  just  scratched  the  surface.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  Is  solve  the  problem 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  or  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia"  with 
the  $800  million — and  we  cannot  even 
do  that :  it  Is  only  a  pittance — where  do 
we  go  for  more  money?  Do  we  continue 
to  take  it  out  of  the  tnist.  or  do  we  con- 
tinue to  pay  It  and  take  It  out  for  that 
purpose?  If  we  are  going  to  face  this 
problem,  let  us  face  It  In  a  more  logical 
and  equitable  way.  Let  us  say  that  the 
tix  shall  be  in  fact  exacted  from  those 
who  use  the  facility.  Then  I  think  I  would 
be  far  happier  with  the  basic  concept  of 
this  matter  than  I  am  in  its  present  form. 
I  say  that  with  all  due  deference  to  my 
friend. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  granted  to  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  15  years 
the  highway  trust  fund  has  built  for  our 
Nation  an  interstate  highway  system 
which  is  the  finest  In  the  world. 

The  $52  billion  which  highway  users 
have  paid  into  the  fund  has  built  42,500 
miles  of  Interstate  and  defense  highways. 
But  in  today's  dynamic,  highly  urban- 
ized society,  a  different  type  of  trans- 
portation Is  of  the  utmost  necessity — ur- 
ban mass  trfoisportation. 

With  more  than  70  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  now  living  in  urban  areas, 
the  need  to  get  people  to  and  from  work 
has  become  one  of  our  Nation's  top  pri- 
orities. 

Unfortimately,  however,  we  have  not 
fully  met  this  goal. 

Arid  more  and  more  people  have  been 
forced  to  turn  to  private  automobiles  to 
meet  their  basic  transportation  needs. 

Tbe  results  have  been  both  predictable 
and  inevitable — our  air  Is  fouled  with 
fumes;  autocnobUe  traffic  sux:idents  take 
more  thaa  56.000  lives  a  year;  In  areas 
wber«  land  is  at  a  premium  It  is  devoiurd 
by  streets,  garsges,  and  parking  lots. 

Today  almost  66  percent  of  the  land 
in  vurban  areas  belongs  to  the  car,  and  as 
far  as  the  lives  of  many  city  dwellers  are 
concerned  oat  highway  system  has  been 
a  complete  and  utter  failure. 
While  there  is  nothing  better  than  our 


interstate  highway  system  for  cross- 
country travel,  when  the  highway  meets 
the  city  line  forward  motion  stops  and 
trafBc  congestion  begins— traffic  conges- 
tion which  not  only  adversely  affects 
commuters  who  travel  by  Iws  and  car  but 
truckers  and  manufacturers  afi  well. 

The  cost  which  urban  industry  pays  in 
overtime  due  to  traffic  delay,  gasoline, 
and  replacement  equipment  makes  it  a 
jMlme  benenciary  of  improved  urban 
mass  transportation. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
new  highways  in  many  highly  urbanized 
areas  may  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Many  cities  such  as  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  if 
given  a  clear  choice,  would  certainly 
rather  have  efficient  urban  mass  transit. 
And  yet  these  and  other  cities  through- 
out otu-  NaUon  are  forced  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highw'ay 
Act  to  either  use  trust  fund  money  for 
low  priority  highways  or  receive  no  funds 

at  all. 
In  other  words,  use  it  or  lose  it. 
Such  a  restriction  may  have  been  most 
meritorious  15  years  ago  when  this  leg- 
IslaUon  was  originally  enacted. 

But  today  it  unduly  penalizes  our  larg- 
er cities  by  coercing  them  to  buUd  low 
priority  highways  rather  thsm  efficient, 
socially  worthwhile  mass  transit  systems. 
And  even  with  the  $3.1  billion  author- 
ized for  urban  mass  transit  grants  un- 
der the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Assistance 
Act  of  1970.  we  are  stDl  spending  ap- 
proximately $5  for  highways  for  every  SI 
we  spend  for  mt«s  transit. 

Clearly,  changes  in  the  operation  oi 
the  highway  trust  fund  are  long  over- 
due _     . , 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  by  a  10-to-O 
vote  recommended  in  Its  report  on  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972  that 
for  the  first  time  highway  trust  fund 
money  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  both  bus  and  rail  transit  facil- 
ities and  equipment. 

This  approach,  the  Cooper-Muskie 
amendment  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor, 
would  allow  the  utiliaation  of  Federal 
Aid  highway  funds  SHPportioned  to  a 
State  for  use  within  urban  areas — the 
$800  million  urban  systems  fund— to  be 
made  available  for  whatever  urban  trans- 
portation capital  grant  projects  the  State 
deems  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
communities. 

Under  this  approach,  some  commu- 
nities might  choose  to  use  their  entire 
allotment  for  mass  transportatlcHX  oth- 
ers for  highway  construction  and  some 
others  for  both  mass  transit  and  high- 
way programs. 

The  decision,  however,  would  rest  at 
the  local  level  where  the  problems  and 
their  solutions  are  best  known. 

This  Is  not  a  new  or  radical  approach. 
For  the  past  2  years.  Federal  highway 
funds  have  been  apportioned  to  States 
for  use  within  urban  areas  for  pt»llc 
transportaUon  projects  Including  exclu- 
sive bus  lanes,  traffic  control  devices  and 
passenger  loading  areas. 

And  just  this  year  the  Commitee  on 
Public  Works  recommended  that  section 
142  of  the  act  be  amended  to  provide  for 
$350  million  for  the  purchase  of  buses  in 
both  urban  and  rviral  areas. 


Thei'efore,  our  committae  in  recom- 
mending the  Cooper-Muskie  amendment 
is  merely  extending  the  concept  origi- 
nated by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Rjui- 
DOLPH.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  to  include  the  discretion- 
ary purchase  of  raul  transit  facilities  and 
equipment  with  urban  systems  funds. 

It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  our  Na- 
tion's cities  will  be  able  to  further  broad- 
en their  transit  objectives  and  assure 
viable  and  meaningful  alternative  meth- 
ods of  transportation  for  the  need  of 
their  communities. 

In  using  highway  trust  fund  moneys  to 
fund  its  public  transportation,  it  makes 
<;ense  to  include  all  forms  of  urban  mass 
transportation  and  not  only  buses. 

In  that  way,  we  will  give  metropoUtan 
areas  maximum  flexibility. 

However,  as  a  sponor  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  understand  and  agree  that  the 
highway  trust  fund  is  not  large  enough 
to  include  the  extensive  needs  of  all  rail 
systems. 

This  problem  can  only  be  dealt  with 
by  increasing  the  contract  authority 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act. 

Title  m  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1972  meets  the  problem  head  on 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  contract 
authority  funds  available  by  $3  bUlion. 
Our  proposed  amendment  does  not 
touch  the  money  earmarked  by  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  primary  highway  sys- 
tems, secondary  highways  systems,  or 
small  urban  systems  as  did  the  Kennedy- 
Weicker  amendment. 

Under  their  proposal,  all  highway 
funds  would  be  made  available  at  the 
discretion  of  State  governments  for  ur- 
ban mass  transit  purposes. 

Our  committee  rejected  this  approach 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  Uttle  prac- 
tical benefit. 

All  highway  funds  other  than  the  $W» 
miUion  earmarked  for  urban  systems  are 
committed  for  years  in  advance  by  State 
highway  departments  for  road  construc- 
tion. .    ^    ^      u. 

Amending  the  Highway  Act  to  in- 
clude such  funds  for  mass  trauasit  pur- 
poses would,  therefore,  be  an  exercise  in 

futility.  ,^  ,  ,,. 

No  additional  money  would  In  reality 
be  made  available  for  urban  transit. 

And  in  that  way  it  has.  in  my  opin- 
ion, diverted  attention  from  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  recommendation  which 
would  for  the  first  time  provide  mass 
transit  funding  from  the  highway  trust 

fund. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  in 
using  the  urban  systems  fund  for  mass 
transit  we  are  not  taking  away  money 
already  earmarked  lor  highway  con- 
strijctlon. 

The  urban  systems  is  a  new  program 
initiated  only  2  short  years  ago. 

It  already  allows  for  highway  money  to 
be  used  for  bus  lanes  and  traffic  control 
devices.  .    , 

Extending  it  to  rail  and  bus  projecW 
is  a  logical  move  which  does  not  detract 
from  previously  committed  highway 
moneys.  ^ 

For  these  rea.«ons  the  Cooper-Musne 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  League 


of  Cities  CorJerence  of  Mayors,  the 
American  Transit  Association,  the  Insti- 
tute for  Rapid  Transit,  and  the  Rail- 
way Progress  Institute  all  of  whom 
over  the  years  have  been  In  the  f orefrcmt 
of  the  flght  for  better  urban  mass 
transportatkoi. 

The  $800  million  for  urban  mass  tran- 
sit under  the  Cooper-Muskie  amendment 
is  intended  to  supplement  funds  con- 
tained in  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
.Assistance  Act. 

This  money  will  be  swided  to  the  $1 
billion  which  the  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  for  lU'foan  mass  tratnsit  for 
ltocall973. 

With  almost  $4  bi^Mon  in  pending  ap- 
plications for  urban  mass  transportation 
jjrants  and  only  $1  billion  available  nnder 
the  Urban  Mews  TYansportation  Act. 
this  money  is  urgently  needed  and  will  be 
ntllized. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe  has 
assured  our  committee  an.  behalf  of  the 
administration  that  this  will  be  the  case 
when  he  stated  at  our  September  7  hear- 
ings that; 

I  d'd  net  start  this  flstht  rmtll  I  was  given 
■Murance  that  every  dollar  that  the  Con- 
greaa  authorized  aod  appropriated  would  be 
spent,  because  the  needs  are  there,  and  I  have 
that  assurance. 

The  cnlv  questicn  which  remains  is, 
Whv  should  automobile  and  truck  own- 
ers pay  for  mass  transportation? 

Many  of  these  people  feel  that  their 
money  should  go  for  highways,  not  buses 
and  trains. 

The  answer  to  that  is  simple:  we  are 
all  In  the  same  traffic  jam  together  and 
what  helps  the  urban  commuter  also 
helps  the  trucker  and  the  car  owner. 

Therefore,  If  we  are  willing  to  move 
foruard  and  adopt  the  Cooper-Muskie 
amendment,  we  can  replace  our  present 
traffic  jams  with  efficient  urban  ma-ss 
transportation  systems  which  will  make 
travel  ea-sler  and  more  pleasant  and 
which  will  help  all  of  our  Nation's  cit- 
iaens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  49  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  31  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  pleas- 
antry. I  attempt  to  accommodate  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  am  readv  to 
stav  untU  9  o'clock.  10  o'clock,  or  what- 
ever time  is  necessary. 

I  onlv  wish  to  sav  that  there  are  manv 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  will  have  to 
Ipave.  who  want  to  vote  on  this  measure. 
Thev  qre  orolng  to  Rome  fcr  the  Parlla- 
m-'nta-'  ^'>''f<'n»nce. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
aer>in.<5t  the  pending  Cooper-Muskie 
amendment.  In  mv  view,  the  Federal- 
Aid  HiRhwav  Act  of  1972  as  it  is  presently 
structured  is  properlv  resntmslve  to  the 
STonnd  transportation  needs  of  the  whole 
Nation — lu-ban  and  rural  areas  alike. 
Though  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  end  they  seek  is  alre-dy 
met  In  this  bill  and  that  the  method  they 
would  have  us  use  is  inconsistent  with 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

In  the  pending  leglslaAioa.  we  have 


taken  very  significant  steps  to  meet  the 
needs  of  urban  areas  for  public  trans- 
portation of  all  sorts.  Let  there  be  no 
doubts  these  needs  exist,  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  allocating  the  funds  we  need  to 
meet  them — as  the  bill  before  us  does. 

The  bill  permits — ^but,  of  course,  does 
not  require — urt>an  areas  to  use  money 
apportioned  to  them  from  the  highway 
trust  fund — a  total  of  $800  million  across 
the  country — ^for  highway  public  trans- 
portation. Highway  public  transporta- 
tion includes  the  construction  of  exclu- 
sive or  preferential  bus  laces,  passenger 
loading  facilities  and  fringe  or  corridor 
parking  lots — as  now  permitted,  but  with 
certain  restrictions,  under  existtng  law — 
and  It  also  includes,  for  the  first  ttme,  au- 
thority for  the  purchase  of  buses — or 
other  vehicles  which  operate  on  high- 
ways— for  which  the  Federal  tiiare  will 
be  100  percent. 

Under  this  provision,  money  frwn  the 
highway  tnist  fund  could  not  be  used  to 
purchase  subway  or  other  fixed  rail  sys- 
tems or  for  passenger  equipment  for 
these  systems. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  rail 
needs  of  the  country — the  needs,  that  is, 
of  those  relatively  few  very  large  urbtui 
areas  which  can  support  a  fixed  rail  sys- 
tem— are  overlooked  by  this  bill.  For  the 
Senate  has  approved  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on   Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  which  pro- 
vides new  and  substantial  supfport  for 
our  urban  mass  transportation  program, 
out  of  general  revenues.  I  fully  support- 
ed that  amendm«it.  which  will  provide 
an  additioxial  $3  biUian  in  contract  au- 
thority for  the  UMTA  program  through 
fiscal  year  1977;  raise  the  Federal  share 
of  UMTA  capital  grants  to  90  percent; 
and  provide  $300  million  in  grants  uid 
loans  for  operating  expenses  of  transit 
companies.  As  I  said,  this  money  oomes 
from  general  revenues,  not  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Since  the  highway  trust  fund 
wUl  be  picking  up  some  of  the  costs  of 
buses  and  highway  related  transporta- 
tion, more  of  the  UMTA  money  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  costs  of  rail  trans- 
portation than  has  been  true  in  the  past. 
Thus  the  bill  as  a  whole — drawing  on 
the  highway  trust  fimd  for  highway  re- 
lated public  transportation  and  general 
revenues   for   other  public  transporta- 
tion— provid?s  the  money  we  need  to 
meet  both  the  bus  and  rail  needs  we  face. 
The  needs  of  our  great  cities  for  fixed 
rail  mass  transportation  can  and  should 
be  met   through  the  UMTA  program. 
But  a  vast  numbN  of  cities  o(  all  sizes 
need  buses  and  related  equipment  and 
facilities.  In  my  own  State  many  cities. 
inc.uding    Vincennes.    Richmond,    Port 
Wayne  and  Lafayette,  need  assistance 
to  purchase  buses — and  this  bill  pres- 
ently provides  that  assistance.  In  these 
cities  and  others,  the  inflow  of  money 
for  highway  puUic  transportatim  will 
have  an  immediate,  positive  and  lasting 
imp«K:t  on  reducing  ccogesttcm,  provid- 
ing more  low-cost  public  transportation. 
and  ccHitrolling  air  pc^ution.  as  required 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Finally,  I  wfll  oppose  this  amendment 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Under  law,  diedrarsemcnts  from  the  trust 


ttmd  can  be  made  only  for  expenses 
"which  are  attributable  to  Federal-aid 
highways."  Highway  public  transporta- 
tion expenses  certainly  meet  this  re- 
quirement, for  buses  and  bus  lanes  and 
the  like  will  significantly  increase  tbe 
capacity  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem. Given  the  fact  that  we  have  aa 
earmarked  trust  fund  made  up  of  user 
taxes,  and  devoted  by  law  to  the  benefl.t 
of  those  who  contribute  to  it,  the  presoit 
bUl  is  a  proper,  fair,  and  adequate  way 
to  finance  needed  put^c  mass  tran-sit. 

Mr.  COOK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  mind  my  asking  him  some 
questions  at  the  request  of  the  State 
highway  department  of  my  State? 
Mr.  ElANDOLPH.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  It  will  not  take  long. 
Mr.  RANDOL^.  I  yield  myself  such 
tinoe  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  COOK.  While  the  approval  of  S. 
3939  will  assist  the  individual  States  in 
their  interstate  programs  by  authorizing 
the  Federal  Gkwernment  to  pay  for  90 
percent  of  the  upgrading  costs  of  those 
turnpikes  which  have  become  a  part  of 
the  free  Interstate  System,  there  are  no 
additional  fimds  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose. While  I  agree  that  the  States  should 
have  this  assistance.  I  question  ii  it  can 
be  done.  By  this  »ct  we  are  requiring  the 
States  to  place  these  tiumpikes  in  com- 
petition with  other  interstate  mileage 
of  high  priority  for  what  is  now  a  re- 
duced amount  of  fimds.  It  would  seem  to 
me  thn  t  the  results  could  be  a  significant 
upgrading  of  an  existing  system  at  the 
cost  of  much  needed  new  construction. 
My  qtiestions  are  these:  Are  we  losing 
sight  of  the  purjxjse  of  the  bill?  Can  we 
still  meet  our  goal  of  completion  by  1982 
and  not  provide  the  funds  required? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spond to  the  question  of  my  able  col- 
league from  Kentucky  by  saying  that  the 
toll  roads  to  which  he  refers  are  part  of 
the  Interstate  System.  They  are  not  being 
given  extra  money  In  addition  to  that 
allocated  to  ths  interstate  network.  Up- 
grading these  toll  roads  to  interstate 
standards  could  even  save  money  by 
eliminating  the  need  to  buUd  entirely 
new  roads  in  the  same  corridor.  As  for 
con«>leting  the  total  Interstate  System, 
an  of  the  highway  trust  funds  will  be 
needed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COOK.  Directly  related  to  this  Is 
the  authority  which  will  raise  the  Federal 
share  of  the  primary  system  from  50 
percent  to  70  percent  of  the  total  funds 
available.  If  we  mahitAln  the  funds 
available  at  a  constant  figure  and  use 
70  percent  of  this  figure  for  single  proj- 
ects, then  there  will  be  fewer  projects 
available  for  construction.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  here  again  we  are  threateioing 
the  final  goal.  Can  we  meet  our  goal  with 
the  funds  authorized  ? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  we  can  m-wt  the 
goals  if  there  are  ho  diversions  erf  funds. 
Mr.  COOK,  The  last  question  which 
also  relates  to  this  matter,  c^nc  m^  the 
increase  in  categorls  contained  in  the 
bill.  I  am  sp>eaking  primarily  of  the 
introduction  of  a  small  urban — 5,000- 
50.000 — category  and  new  safety  meas- 
ures with  specific  emphasis  on  grade 
crossings.  These  are  necessary  features, 
but  I  again  raise  the  question  concerning 
adequate  funding  to  prevent  tbe  d^ay  or 
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Increased  cort  of  the  final  completion  ol 
our  Interstate  system.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  we  can  meet  this  requiremait,  and 
meet  the  new  demands,  wlthtn  the 
framework  of  the  fiinds  presently  being 
eoDBidered? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  measure  report- 
ed by  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  was 
Intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  speaks,  and 
the  revenues  would  be  sufQcient. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ways been  concemed  when  as  a  poUcy 
funda  are  expended  for  any  use  other 
ty\ai\  for  those  which  the  funds  were 
specfflcally  authorlaed.  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  watch  this  matter 
very  carefully.  The  goal  erf  the  highway 
bill  Is  to  complete  the  cc»structlxjn  of  an 
interstote  system  by  1982.  We  have  al- 
ready extended  this  date.  If  we  Intend 
to  do  so  again  and  if  we  are  going  to 
have  to  authorize  additional   funds  to 
provide  this  system  along  with  desirable 
safety  features  as  well  as  adequate  maas 
transportation,  then  I  say  to  the  Con- 
gress, let  us  face  up  to  the  proWem  and 
enact  honest  meanlngf\il  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Oovemor  of  Kentucky  be  print- 
ed in  the  R«co«d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  oniered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd. 

as  follows : 

Orrvca  or  thx  OovnmoB, 
Frankfort.    Ky..    September    IS.    1972. 
Hon.  Maju-ow  W.  Cook, 
Senate  Offlce  Buildinif. 

WatMngton,  DC.  

rHfAM  SKNAToa  Cook:  PuiMge  ot  th»  oettt 
pcMlbl*  toderal  aid  auttiortzatlon  bUl  for 
S^ways  is  vital.  TH*  PwlenU  AJil  Highway 
Act  of  1973  (S39S9)  18  acceptable,  but  I  do 
not  bell»T«  It  attacks  the  greatest  problem 
yn  face,  which  Is  the  need  to  do  eome  thing* 
Immediately. 

As  propoaed.  the  act  would  authorize  an 
tncreaae  in  federal  add.  Howovw,  other  poc- 
Uaa«  of  the  act  ieiad.  to  nullify  the  Increase 
by  acatterlng  priorttlee.  In  fact,  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Interstate  System  appar- 
ently will  fall  to  leas  than  H  btlllon,  a  flgure 
oar  engineers  feel  to  be  the  minimum  If  the 
system  Is  to  be  completed  before  m^ny  eeg- 
miente  are  de&den't. 

As  you  know,  in  B:entucky  we  have  a  real 
need  to  Improve  the  Kentucky  Trmopike, 
which  la  part  of  Interstate  88.  State  govern- 
ment simply  does  not  have  funds  available 
to  bring  the  Durnplke  to  InUrstate  stand- 
ards. This  act  would  let  the  federal  govern- 
ment pay  for  90  percent  of  the  upgrading 
oosta  by  m^%*"g  the  turnpike  eligible  under 
the  Interstate  program.  We  believe  this  to  be 
only  right,  since  the  federal  government  to 
date  baa  spent  nottilng  on  the  36-mlle  sec- 
tion of  Interstate.  However,  since  no  addi- 
tional funds  are  made  available — and  In  fact 
are  cut  in  this  pwopoaal — we  are  not  helped 
with  our  biggest  need — immediate  Improve- 
ment. As  now  propoeed.  this  bill  wlU  only 
put  the  Kentucky  Turnpike  In  competition 
with  other  Interstate  mileage  of  high  pri- 
ority for  a  reduced  amount  of  fxuids. 

We  are  aware  that  the"  reduction  In  Inter- 
state funds  Is  reflected  and  oSaet  by  a  huge 
Uicreaae  In  urban  highway  funds.  This  is  da- 
sliable.  However,  the  authorization  la  de- 
creased In  a  program  on  which  the  state  re- 
llea  heavily  for  major  traffic  corridors  of  a 
state  system  In  order  to  Increase  a  program 
over  which  state  control  la  virtually  elimi- 
nated. For  years,  our  state  highway  planners 
have  been  working  with  urban  areas  to  plan 
an  ttrb«u&  system  which  flta  Into,  and  com- 
plements, tae  state  system.  Under  tHis  act. 


the  state  wUl  retain  responslbUlty  for  the 
state  aystem  with  lesa  money,  while  the  urban 
governmenU  wUl  not  be  required  to  assume 
any  state  system  responsibility  with  their 
greatly  increaaed  authorizations. 

We  also  are  concemed  that  the  Increaaed 
federal  participation  in  the  primary  system  is 
not  backed  up  with  Increased  fiindlng.  In- 
creasing the  federal  share  to  70  percent  of 
the  current  spending  level  wlU  relieve  some 
state  dollars  for  expenditure  elsewhere,  and 
we  can  use  it.  However,  the  difference  be- 
tween 30  percent  and  60  percent  of  our  ciu:- 
rent  level  erf  prUnary  system  spending  Is  only 
$3.8  mlUlon  per  year,  which  wlU  not  buUd 
many  miles  of  road.  That  same  amount  left 
m  the  primary  program  and  oiatched  with  70 
percent  federal   funds  would  produce  more 
than  $10  million  to  continue  to  make  badly 
needed  Unprovementa  on  our  primary  system. 
In  summary,   we   are  concerned  with  the 
great  number  of  categorical   grants,  which 
can  only  weaken  each  program  as  funds  are 
thinly  spread.  We  are  concemed  about  the 
reduction  of  the  state's  role  In  the  greatly 
increaaed  urban  programs.  We  are  concemed 
about  reductions  in  the  Interstate  program 
funds.  We  are  concerned  about  what  amounts 
to  holding  the  line  in  spending  on  a  deterio- 
rating primary  system. 

It  Is  true  that  many  of  these  categorical  in- 
creases and  changes  can  be  helped.  But,  what 
concerns  us  most  la  exemplified  by  the  situ- 
ation surrounding  the  Kentucky  Turnpike 
and  the  Jefferson  Freeway.  These  are  proj- 
ects which  motorist  safety  and  Increasing 
traffic  congestion  factors  demand  be  com- 
pleted Immediately.  Under  this  bill,  we  can- 
not begin  construction   before   1980! 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
and  I  respectfuUy  request  youx  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely.  , 

j  Wkndkll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.'  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  has  as 
Its  principtd  sponsors  two  members  of 
the  Committee  on  PubBc  Works.  This 
proposal  was  placed  before  the  commit- 
tee during  Its  consideration  of  S.  3939 
by  Senator  Cooper,  and  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Muskie. 

Both  of  these  members  of  our  com- 
mittee have  wide  experience  with  trans- 
portation legislation,  and  both  are  artic- 
ulate advocates  of  an  improved,  total 
transportation  system  in  our  country. 
They  have  made  many  worthwhile  con- 
tributions to  our  highway  legislation  dur- 
ing the  time  they  have  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  some  regret  that 
I  must  oppose  them  on  amendment 
1512,  Just  as  I  opposed  the  substance  of 
this  amendment  when  it  was  offered  to 
the  committee  in  executive  session. 

Earlier  today,  there  was  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Senators  Kinnedy  and  Weicker.  At  that 
time  I  explained  why  we  should  not  per- 
mit highway  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems. Although  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us  is  considerably  narrower  in  scope 
than  the  one  on  which  we  voted  earlier, 
it  contains  the  same  defects. 

The  needs  for  highways  and  highway- 
related  public  transportation  are  just  too 
great  at  this  time  to  permit  the  dis- 
sipation of  highway  funds  by  attempting 
to  use  them  for  rail  transit  construction. 
As  advocates  of  a  unified  approach  to 
meeting  our  transportation  requirements, 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  who  offer 
this  amendment  are  iware  of  the  im- 


portant function  played  by  feeder  bos 
routes  in  the  operation  of  subways  and 
other  raU  transit  faciUties.  The  languaas 
of  S.  3939  as  reported  is  geared  to  hop- 
ing communities  provide  improved  aod 
expanded  bus  systems  not  only  to  sup- 
plement rail  networks,  but  to  provide  the 
basic    services    in    those    communitleB 
where  rail  systems  are  not  feasible  an- 
swers to  the  community's  transportatton 
needs.    The   Pederal-Ald   Highway  Act 
authorizes  $800  million  for  urban  high- 
ways during  each  of  the  next  2  years  and 
provides  that  aU  of  this  money  could  be 
used  for  public  transportation  purposes. 
Including  the  purchase  of  buses,  if  the 
Stotes  and  communities  to  which  it  is 
allocated  see  fit. 

This  is  a  sulistantial  amount  of  money 
and  I  emphasize  that  it  is  money  tliat  will 
supplement  urban  mass  transit  activities 
authorized  by  other  legislation.  It  Is  not 
a  substitute  for  these  programs,  but  will 
help  to  make  the  total  mass  transit  rf- 
fort  more  responsive  to  our  communities. 
The  Urban  Maas  Transit  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  in  the  next  20  years 
our  country  will  need  to  invest  $6.4  bU- 
Uon  in  the  purchase  of  buses  alone.  Tills 
is  considerably  more  than  S.  3939  pro- 
poses to  be  spent  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  this  purpose,  and  shows  clearly 
that  the  program  we  are  authorizing  here 
is  badly  needed. 

The  highway  pi-ogram's  involvement 
with  public  transportation  was  started 
a  few  years  ago  when  we  authorized  ex- 
perimental programs  in  development  of 
preferential  or  exclusive  bus  lanes  and 
such  related  facilities  as  fringe  parking 
areas.  These  and  others  have  become 
permanent  parts  of  the  highway  program 
and  their  success  is  evidBnced  here  in 
the  Washington  area  primarily  on  the 
Shirley  Highway  where  a  demonstration 
program  has  become  a  permanent  and 
integral  part  of  the  Washington  area's 
transportation  system.  The  mass  move- 
ment of  people  in  urban  areas  by  buses 
is  increasingly  recognized  as  a  key  f  actm- 
in    solving    the    urban    transportation 
crisis.  More  than  250  American  commu- 
nities have  been  left  without  any  public 
transportation  as  the  result  of  bus  as- 
tern closures  in  recent  years.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  these  and  other  communities 
receive  support  in  providing  this  essen- 
ti&l  S6rvicc. 

The  provisions  of  the  Cooper-Muskie 
amendment  would,  if  adopted,  dUute  our 
ability  to  tailor  the  highway  program  to 
respond  to  the  transit  needs  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  communities. 

Mr.  President,  the  sincerity  of  my  col- 
leagues who  sponsor  thl»  amendment  is 
above  question.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, I  fear  that  they  are  overresponding 
to  one  need  with  an  answer  that  may 
compromise  our  ability  to  cope  with  the 
total  problem  of  public  mass  transit.  This 
proposal  was  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  whose 
members  declined  to  include  it  as  a  part 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  follow  this  lead  by  taking  the  same 
action.  . 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  just  3  or  4 
minutes  to  make  a  litUe  statement  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  yiewpoint  of  the 
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comroittee  vote  on  the  subject  of  this 
amwdment,  which  was  cloee. 

Mr  Preaidfflit,  I  would  be  willmg — I 
would  be  willing,  I  repeat— to  accept  the 
junendment  but  for  the  fact  that  the  law 
t,y  which  highway  trust  funds  are  col- 
lected will  not  allow  it. 

I  would  accept  the  decision  of  ine 
House  Ways  and  Means  Cwnmlttee,  and 
of  course  that  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  to  permit  the  broader  use  of 
tbese  funds.  As  to  what  the  law  provides, 
I  quote  from  the  Highway  Revmufi  Act 
of  1958,  sectiMi  209(f)  (1) : 

Amounts  m  the  trust  fund  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  m^*^^"g  ejcpendltures  which  are  at- 
tributable to  Pederal-ftld  highways. 

This  is  the  exact  language  in  the  law. 
Mr  President.  We  want  to  do  what  is 
possible  within  the  framework  of  the 
law,  and  within  that  framework  we  have 
brought  from  our  Committee  on  Public 
Works  the  advances  proposed  4  years 
ago,  2  years  ago.  and  again  today. 

The  validity  of  this  legal  requirement 
was  recognized  when  the  administration 
submitted  its  legislative  proposal  early 
this  year.  It  included  a  biU— I  must  re- 
mind Senators — ^to  amend  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooK)  could  agree,  so  that 
the  trust  funds  could  be  used  for  rail 
transit. 

I  have  been  very  frank  about  this,  hop- 
ing that  it  would  help  us  as  we  come 
to  a  vote  on  this  measure.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  today  from 
WitBUR  D.  Mills,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  John  A.  Bi^t- 
OTK,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  in  which  he  said: 

I  agree  completely  with  the  observations — 

Those  made  by  Chairman  Blatwik — 
which  you  made  concerning  the  fact  that 
diversion  of  money  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  mass  transit  purposes  as  Indicated 
In  the  amendment  set  forth  In  your  letter 
would  clearly  be  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  section  309  of  the  Highway  Eevenue  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended.  1  agree  with  you  com- 
pletely, and  I  am  sure.  If  I  understand  the 
feeling  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee  members  would  agree  with  me 
that  this  Is  clearly  a  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  formal  action  would  have  to  be  taken  by 
our  committee  before  any  such  diversion 
oould  be  accomplished. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

COMMriTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  B.C.,  September  19,  1972. 
Hon.   John  A.  Bi-atnik, 
Ohairman.,  Committee  on  Public  Works , 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mb.  Chaisman:  I  have  Just  received 
your  hand-delivered  letter  of  September  19. 
1972.  concerning  the  proposal  to  divert  money 
from  the  Highway  Trust  P\ind  for  use  In 
mass  transit. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  observations 
which  you  made  concerning  the  fact  that 
diversion  of  money  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Pund  for  mass  transit  purposes  as  Indicated 
in  the  amendment  set  forth  in  your  letter 


would  dearly  be  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  section  309  of  the  Highway  Bevenue  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended.  I  agree  with  you  com- 
pletely, and  I  am  sure.  If  I  understand  the 
feeling  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  that  the  majority  of  the 
C<Hnmlttee  Mnnben  wotUd  agree  with  me 
that  this  Is  dearly  a  matter  wlthtn  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  formal  action  would  have  to  be 
taken  by  our  Committee  before  tmj  such 
diversion  oould  be  aooompllsbed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wnstn  D.  MUxs,  Chairman. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that,  in  what  I  think  would  be  its  right 
judgment,  the  Senate  will  reject  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  In  saying  that,  I  add 
something  that  I  wish  tiie  Record  to  in- 
clude: That  I  have  very  genuine  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  not 
only  a  personal  friend,  but  a  valued  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  particularly  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  have 
an  equal  sunount  of  respect  for  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine,  who  has  given  such 
close  attention  and  has  worked  so  closely 
in  alliance  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  on  this  amendmait. 
I  repeat  again  that  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law,  it  would  be  wrong  for 
us  to  accept  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Prertdent.  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 
Mr.  CXK>PER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
point  has  been  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopir)  and  by  the 
distinguished  chairmsm  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  think  I  should  make  some  obser- 
vations of  my  own. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  must  dls- 
tingxiish  betweei  the  question  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  with  reference  to 
changing  the  highway  trust  fund  and  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  change  the  law. 
On  the  question  of  committee  jurisdic- 
tion, action  the  Senate  took  earlier  on 
the  land  use  bill  indicates  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  restrained  or  Inhibited  by  a 
committee's  assertion  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  enactment  of  legislation.  The  land 
use  bill  cut  across  the  jurisdiction  of  at 
least  a  half  dozen  committees,  and  that 
did  not  inhibit  the  Senate  from  adopting 
legislation  which  was  not  referred  to 
those  committees.  So  committee  juris- 
diction is  one  point. 

Now  let  us  get  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  Is  for  Congress  to 
change  the  law,  which  is  really  what 
is  involved:  Is  it  legal  for  Congress  to 
change  the  law? 

First  of  all,  witii  respect  to  the  bill  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  reported  from 
the  committee:  In  that  bill,  we  are  in 
effect  amending  section  142  (a)  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  which, 
under  the  committee  bill,  would  permit 
portions  of  the  funds  to  be  spent  for  the 
purchases  of  buses  and  passenger-load- 
ing areas  and  bus  leuies.  That  is  in  the 
bill.  Thus,  we  are  merely  adding  with 
ovn*  amendment  another  purchase,  which 
is  just  as  much  in  keeping  with  the  over- 
all intent  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Preeident,  the  com- 
mittee's proposed  section  142  (c)  states 
that  the  purpose  authoilaed  under  (a) 
of  section  142  shall  be'^  considered  as 
"highway  projects."  That  clearly  would 
obviate  any  need  to  amend  any  other 


legislation.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  label 
this  a  "highway  projeet." 

In  fact,  we  have  dlseussed  this  matter 
informally  with  the  OAO.  fmd  it  is  their 
view,  after  examining  the  legislation,  that 
ttia«  would  be  no  difficulty  in  expending 
funds  from  the  trust  fund  for  this  pur- 
pose— the  Cooper-MUBkle  amendment 
purpoM — were  the  amendment  to  be 
adopted.  They  state  that  the  congres- 
sional action  of  adopting  this  aznecid- 
ment  to  the  Highway  Act,  along  wltii  the 
existence  of  subsection  (c) ,  clearly  would 
be  sufficient  to  authorize  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended from  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
Kennedy-Welcker  amendment  consid- 
ered earlier  today  by  the  Senate,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
skddressed  a  letter  dated  Septranber  19, 
1972,  to  Senator  KimrcDT,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RacoBO, 
as  follows : 


CoicpraoLixK  OxmaAL 

or  THB  UwrrED  States, 
Washington,  P.O.,  September  19, 1972. 
Hon.  Bdwamd  M.  Kxnnk)T, 
VS.  Senate. 

'DoLAM.  SsMAToa  KxunrwDT:  You  have  Infor- 
mally requested  our  opinion  as  to  whether 
your  Amendment  No.  1482,  dated  September 
6,  1972,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  you  and 
Senator  Welcker  to  S.  S»8B,  which.  If  en- 
acted, would  be  dted  as  tlie  "Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1972,"  would  autbortw  the 
use  of  the  Highway  Trust  Pund  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  construction  of  raU  facilities. 

It   Is    our   opinion    that    Amendment    No. 

1482,  If  enacted,  would  authortae,  except 
with  respect  to  the  Interstate  System,  the 
appropriation  of  Highway  Trust  Fund  monies 
for  the  acquisition  and  construction  of  rail 
facllltlee. 

Sincerely  youia, 

B.  F.  KXLLBS, 

Deputy    Comptroller    Generxtl   of   the 
Vnited  States. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Th.iB  is  the  ctmcludlng 
paragraph: 

It    la   our   opinion   that   Amendment   No. 

1483.  If  enacted,  would  authorlee.  eaoept 
with  respeot  to  the  Interstate  System,  the 
appropriation  of  highway  trust  fund  monies 
for  the  acquisition  and  ooaistructlon  at  rail 
faculties. 

Mr.  President,  having  covered  the 
question  of  the  law,  let  me  ge*  t©  the 
question  of  what  Is  a  highway  purpose. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  which 
was  inserted  in  the  Record  earlier  by 
Senator  TtrnwEY  had  this  to  say: 

Permitting  cities  to  use  the  highway  tru^ 
fund  to  build  rails  as  well  as  roads  is  no*  an 
Improper  diversion  of  that  fund,  much  leas 
a  perverelon  of  any  sacpod  truat.  To  the  con- 
trary, truly  balanced  transportatton  systems 
benefit  highway  users  as  much  as  bus  riders 
and  subway  strap-hangers.  Indeed,  those  who 
must  use  liie  roads — those  who,  for  instance, 
have  no  other  way  to  transport  goods — have 
an  especially  diroot  Intwest  in  curt)tng  high- 
way congestion  by  oflferlng  pyeople  other  ways 
to  get  from  place  to  place. 

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TtiB  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yidd 
me  4  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUUKUS.  In  my  judgment,  a 
major  beneficiary  of  a  redirection  of  the 
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use  of  urt>an  highway  funds  would  be 
such  urtan  highway  users  a«  truckers, 
tajd  flaete,  and  others  who  must  deliver 
goods  and  servtcee  and  for  whom  public 
man  transportation  is  not  an  adequate 
substitute.  By  diverting  commuters  and 
other  marginal  users  from  the  hiahway 
system  to  Improve  public  transportation 
systems,  congestion  wlU  be  reduced,  and 
those  who  rely  on  highways  for  delivery 
of  goods  and  services  will  do  so  with 
greater  facility  and  economy. 

Ur  PresidMit.  the  point  is  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  oongestkm  and 
other  problems  related  to  the  automobile 
and  action  of  this  kind  designed  to  re- 
Ueve  that  congestion  for  the  benrflt  cA 
highway  users. 

I  raise  one  other  point.  Automobiles 
^et  tills  sacred  trust  fund  money  in  the 
Form    of    highways.    Does    that    saered 
trust  fund  pick  up  some  of  the  costs 
i^enerated  by  these  highways?  Has  any- 
one ever   suggested   that   the    highway 
trust  fund  should  be  used  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  urban  sprawl  created  by 
the  automobile?  In  the  writing  of  air 
pollution  legislation,  have  we  tapped  the 
trust  fund  to  deal  with  the  air  poUution 
problem— created  by  what?  The  auto- 
mobile. ...       .1 
We  can  go  down  the  whole  list  of  social 
problems  and  city  problems  created  by 
the  automobUe.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  Up  the  highway  trust  fund  to  deal 
with  tliose  problems. 

Those  who  regard  the  fimd  as  sacred 
want  it  both  ways.  They  want  the  trust 
fund  to  be  used  to  build  more  highways, 
to  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  more 
automobUes,  to  generate  more  problems, 
and  then  leave  the  problems  to  the  be- 
leaguered general  fund  treasuries  of  ttie 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  the 
cities,  which.  In  addition,  are  urged  upon 
us  as  the  source  of  money  for  rail  trans- 
ix)rtatlon.  That  maJces  no  sense  at  all. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  to  the 
Senate  that  if  we.  the  Congress  of  the 
Umted  States,  decide  that  relieving  con- 
Kestion  on  the  highways  and  thereby  re- 
lieving the  problems  of  the  cities  is  a 
legitimate  highway  purpose,  that  will  be 
sufficient  to  legitimatize  the  use  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  3  minutes? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  I  agree  with  just  about  every- 
thing he  has  said,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
agree  with  him.  with  one  exceptiMi,  and 
that  excepUt«i  is  that  if  he  wants  to  tap 
this  trust  fund  for  pollution,  tap  it.  If  he 
wants  to  do  this  on  that  basis  and  there- 
fore can  show  that  connection,  which  is 
obvious,  then  do  so. 

But  it  bothers  me  when  it  is  said,  in 

fact — even  the  fact  that  the  bill  said  It 

in  its  original  form,  as  It  came  here,  and 

I  am  not  on  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works — that  bus  lanes  and  facilities  will 

be  built  so  that  one  can  get  on  and  off 

buses,  and  then  say  in  the  previous  law 

that  transit  systems  are  exempt  from  the 

tax,  is  to  say  something  which  is  wrong. 

If  the  Senator  asks  me,  "If  we  pass  this 

amendment,  have  we  In  fact  dianged  the 


law?"  I  say  we  certamly  have  changed  it, 
and  it  is  just  as  good  as  it  can  be.  There 
may  be  someone  on  the  House  side  who 
will  say  that  we  have  not  changed  the 
law.  But  obviously  we  have.  That  is  our 
-esponslbility  as  legislators.  But  to  say 
that  one  will  do  this  and  one  will  expand 
the  funds  and  then  to  say  to  those  who 
wUl  be  the  recipients  of  the  funds.  "You 
need  not  contribute  to  the  fund."  then  it 
is  in  reverse  to  say,  "Because  there  is  pol- 
lution in  tlie  air,  you  will  not  need  to  pay 
money  out  of  the  fvmds  to  solve  the  pol- 
lution problem."  So  I  might  say  It  is 
rather  a  degree  of  redundancy  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  when  he 
says  that  maybe  the  fimds  should  be 
tapped  by  the  users. 

I  do  not  consider  it  sacrosanct.  I  do  not 
consider  It  sacred.  I  only  consider  that  if 
we  change  the  law  and  make  it  broader 
or  make  its  utilization  wider,  then  you 
impose  the  obligation  on  those  you  In- 
clude within  the  framework  so  that  they, 
too,  can  contribute  to  the  fund.  Then  they 
are  entitled  to  an  equitable  distribution 
which  comes  out  of  the  fund.  Therefore. 
if  one  wants  to  come  mto  equity,  let  him 
oome  with  clean  hands  but  not  file  his 
application  for  a  refund  after  he  has 
utilized  the  fuels,  paid  the  tax,  and  then 
asked  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  pay 
him  back  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

That  Is  the  only  point  I  make,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  valid  one. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
Mr  President,  I  say  with  all  deference 
to  mv  chairman,  that  this  question  was 
not  considered  at  any  great  length  in 
the  committee,  as  I  recall.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakeh>  raised  the 
question  of  assessing  some  kind  of  tax 
on  users,  but  It  was  not  examined  as 
closely  as  some  other  issues. 

I   have   heard,   Mr.   President,   many 
eloquent,  rational  and  logical  speeches 
in  the  Senate.  But  I  believe  the  reply 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskier 
was  equal  to  any  that  I  have  heard.  His 
answer  is  founded  upon  the  question  of 
law,  upon  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  amend  the  law,  upon  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
and  upon  his  judgment  that  the  need  for 
rail  systems,  monorail  systems,  and  trams 
certainly  are  related  to  highways  to  a 
great  degree  in  our  present  life.  We  know 
this.  Finally,  he  appeals  for  better  trans- 
portation for  those  who  do  not  have  cars, 
those  who  must  have  ways  to  get  to  work, 
and  those  who  are  poor.  I  think  that 
his  argument  is  one  which  should  con- 
vince us  all. 

I  should  like  also  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams).  I  know  of  his 
leadership  In  the  past  on  the  urban  mass 
transit  fund.  We  appreciate  very  much 
his  strong  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd,  the 
letter  I  received  from  Secretary  Volpe 
and  a  letter  and  explanation  of  the 
Cooper-Muskle  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Thk  Secbctaiiy  of  Tramspoetation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18,  1972. 
Hon.  John  S.  Coopeb,  , 

U.S.  Senate,  I 

Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  Sknator  Coopia :  The  purpoe*  of  thl« 
letter  Is  to  respond  to  your  letter  requesting 
the  Departments  views  on  the  amendmenu 
to  the  1973  HlgUway  Act  which  wUl  be  de- 
bated on  the  Senate  fioor  thla  week.  The  Orst 
or  these  amendmentB  la  the  one  propoeed  by 
you  and  Senator  Muskle,  the  passage  of  which 
we  consider  to  be  of  utmost  Importance. 

The    1973   Highway    Act   that   the   Senate 
has  already  debated  goes  a  long  way  lo  strUe 
a  balance  between  the  rural  and  uiban  pro- 
erams    The   blU   currently    Incorporates   an 
elKht-fold  Uicrease  In  ftmdlng  for  the  Fed- 
eral  Aid  Urban  System— from  »100   mlUlon 
ner  vear  to  S800  million  per  year— and  makes 
these  funds  available  directly  to  the  local 
jurisdictions  In  our  major  urban  area«.  Pur- 
t-hermore,  the  Senate  bUl  wo»^  allow  buaes 
r^  be  purchased  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  at  the  discretion  of  tne  recipient  of 
these  funds.  The  Cooper-Muaklo  amendment 
would  take  this  one  step  further  and  would 
permit  local  units  of  govemmant  to  use  these 
urban   transportation   funds   for   any    mass 
^^t   capital   mvwtment    w   weU    as   for 
Wgbway  construction.  It  should  be  remem- 
tWl  that  there  wUl  continue  to  be  a  sepa- 
^X^mass    transit    capital    grants    program 
"cu^ntly  running    at   a    $1    bUllon    annual 

^"''^^lle  providing  urban  flexlblUty,  the 
rooo^r-Muskle  amendment  would  not  Jeop- 
^X  our  prunary  and  secondary  highway 
orograms.  It  leaves  unchanged  from  the  Sen- 
atebUlthe  purpose  to  which  these  primary 
^d  seconds^y  funds  can  be  put  and  con- 
^ue^  thes^programs  largely  ^^^^^t^^«-- 
This  IS  important  In  the  context  of  matn- 
™ning  our  critical  Intercity  and  rural  hlgh- 

^T^rr^  important  -e«ln^-t^,-^^U 

^elc°krp^ro^"whlcru.1or  r^ 
^utrt^i^^ooper-Muskie    amendment^ 
However,  there  Is  one  major  diflerence  tha 
(^   of   sufficient   consequence   that   the    ag 

mi^t^Son  quit.   ^'-"^  -P^^/^.^K 
•he   Kennedy- Welcker   proposal.   The   ^-^r 
ence  llthat'the  Kennedy-Weicker  pr^^i 
would   make   every   non-Interstate   highway 
program,  primary  and  secondary  as  well  as 

?i^,  eligible  for  fl^^^-g";"  statts  e^ 
=;it  Such  a  step  cotild  to  some  States  .eaa 
o  the  diversion  of  primary  and  secondary 
highway  funds  toto  subway  co«'""="°"  '^^ 
aTmajor  cltles-a  step  not  conducive  to  a 
balanced  transportation  approach^ 

we  think  that  it  Is  essential  that  westnke 
a  balance  between  our  urban  transportation 
n<^d8  and  our  rural  transportation  n*^" 

Tour  considered  opl-*"^  t^*\^^f  .^jr^Ji*. 
Muskle  amendment  would  strike  this  Dfti 
anTe  It  Tuld  provide  t^e  fleslbimy  »o  sorely 
nwKied  in  our  major  urban  centers  while  at 
"l!fs^e  ttoe  IniuTlng  the  continuation  of 
;ur  very  Important  and  very  necessary  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highway  Profrf"^-  .  ,^^, 
^Closing,  let  me  raise  one  «l<l»tlo^»^^f "! 
which  has  been  a  matter  of  <^^^''^.'^'^^^, 

resentatlves    of    some    Pr^«l^"^V  f^^ro^Der 
States  I  would  stress  that  under  the  Cooper 
MusSe  amendment  no  State  will  receive  less 
r^^  It  would  have  ot.i^trwif>*  Jtcel^^.^^d 
ihat  a  State  may  stlU  use  all  these  funds  for 
highway  construcUon  If  It  chooses 

I  hoii  that  thU  orlef  explanation  of  our 
poeitloron  these  two  Important  amendments 
omvldes  you  with  the  Information  you  re- 
quested.  . 

Sincerely.  I  ■,t^,„ 

John  A.  Voi.p«. 


WashIhoton,  D.C. 
September  13.1972. 
D»A«  SKiAToa:   The  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  which  we  serve,  has  reported  the 
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*.r  ,^  1872   R   3939         If  vou  wcuid  like  additional  information.        The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 

'-'•^-^'^.h^'r'lTe' red  t^  the  Cc^tt^L  on  vou  ^y  S  to^ve  your  staff  be  In  touch  tuckj-  is  leaving   the  Senate  at  the  end 

^blch  ''"^«°  "^'^  urban  .^i^.  That  with  Mi.  Guard,  est.  ^7864,  or  Mr.  Bmings,  ^f  t^is  session.  SO  that  I  wlU  never  have 

^^^t'-Th^^w  made  Its  recommenda-  ext.  5-7869.  of  our  respective  stalls.  occasion,   perhaps,    in   connecUon   with 

''""^r.Thr&Bnate    and  the  bill  could  be  with  k tod  regards,  we  are,                                            leglslaUon  that  comes  out  of  that 

't^^^n  up  to  the  Sena'te  late  this  week  or  early  Stocerely  you«^    8,„„^    ooop«  committee,  to  pay  my  tribute  to  him. 

!^  week  df^!LrS^S^^^^^             We  wiU  miss  him  on  that  committee. 

"'Sve  Mghway  blU  contains  Important  new  EDBctnn,  8.  Mxm^s.  h«  iL  ad^  a  broad,  objective,  and 

S^rrm^^Xn- wXr--^-  ,„....„o.:   coo™;:;«t^  ^^^  '^^SS^    ^'"""^    to   so    many 

'^  \  rd  s^LTr'^S^'^^el^'i^^l^p"  «-  J»\\-  «•  ««^«-  ^^-'^  =»-''*^  ^'?SS^  one.  His  State  is  not  an 

["ut^rizes  an  eight-fold  toorease-to  MOO  J^JJ  '^^^^  ^„  ^,  ^^way  system,  and  urban  State  in  the  SWlseJhat  Others  axe. 

mUllon  annually— to  funds  for  «ie  Urban  ^„  ^^^  j^  ^^Uch  Highway  Trust  Kund  au-  yet  he   Is   concerned.   At   a   time   wttKl 

Svstem    established     by     the     1»70     High-  ^i^o^i^^ioa  i.  provkled  to  the  Federal-Aid  m^ny    Senators,    having   made    the    de- 

Wy  Act.  The  1970  Act  «^  *«^°^„""  Highway  Act  of  1972.                            ^  cision  not  to  run  f 01  reelection,  wotild  be 

of  the  highway  Trust  Fund  for  highway  puo  cooper-Muskle  amendment  would  not  f^^^^in^  for  the  remainder  of  their  term. 

uotrani^rtatlontooludl^the«>^^ctlon  ^^^^^         P^,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ruet  ^'SffiS^  Senator    from    Ken- 

of  bus  lines;  the  OomnUttee  blU  exten.^  this  ^^^  authorlaatlons.  Their  purpoae  and  uae  r^Tj-rr!^^    ^^e  that  He  has  plunged 

pubUc  transportation  authority   ^o   include  matotatoed  as  under  existing  law  f^f*^/)"^^!.,?^  „_T!r_7^i^ 

the  Durchase  of  buses.  However,  cxisttog  Sec-  " "  "     rwmmJttee  bllL  ^^  ^hlS  dlfBcult  and  controversial  area.. 

tton  i«Tutle  23  IT.S.C.,  and  the  Committee  an*  the  Oommltt««  bUL                                                                  ^^  constructively,  and  I  just 

X  restrict  use  of  the  trust  funds  to  public  [In  mUllons  of  doUarsJ  «^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j  ^^^  enjoyed 

mass  transportation  systems  "other  than  on  FUaal  ^  associaUon  with  him,  and  I  shall  mlSS 

"S'the  committee  on  Public   Works,   we  1974  1975  him.  President     will 

offered  an  amendment  with  respect  to  the  interstate                                   -  3,280  3.260  Mf-    WEIC^EB.    Mr^    v  ^T^^«,  V9 

urb^s^teT to  remove  that  restriction  ex-     ^^**  1:::"""  960  960  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  12 

eluding  raU  mass  transit— so  as  to  aUow  city      se(jon<iary            - 600  600  minutes? 

officials    and     metropoUtan     transportation     ^^^i,  urban'"^stem 60  100  Mr.  COOPER.  Start  at  6  minutes  and 

agencies  to  use  their  portions  of  the  $800      u,j,^j^    high-density 100  100  gee  how  It  works  out  as  we  go  along. 

million  Urban  System  funds  for  such  trans-      porest  highways 60  50  ^he      PRESIDING      OFFICER       'Mr 

portatlon   modes   as   they   determtoe   necea-      p^^,^g   j^^   highways 28  25  xffo„nyA)    The  Senator  from  Connectl- 

^  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people.                Parkways    - 76  100  ^,^^  r«o^niMd 

*¥he  decision  of  the  Public  Works  Com-       "^       Lviancement. 16  15  «^"*  «  ES^^S    T  thank  the  Senator 

mlttee  was  very  <=lo^-  TbfV9«>P«-**"!V*:      Highway   beauttocatlon 66  65  .^'^•JSS^' 

amendment  was  first  adopted  by  a  vote  of  8-7.  Economic  growth  centers...-  60  100  ^^^O™  ^"^VJ*^^    ^  „-„♦  t^  «~«m-nH  thi. 

later  reversed,  we  announced  our  intention      Alaska  assistance 20  20  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 

to  offer  the  amendment  in  the  Senate.                 Bicycle  transportation 10  10  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 

When  the  bill  vTas  referred  to  the  Banking  m-b^,,  safety :  from  Maine   for  their  amendment,  an 

committee— which  held  a  hearing  Septem-         ^^    programs 300  300  amendment  which  I  beUeve  should  be 

ZL-^'J\7::^l^.:^-^r^r.  -^-^— ---,::-.:::::  ^S  l^  adopted  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 

p^orof'r'^S^il^tlo^h-roSkX  --HvTeS-------         "         H  "^S^  it  is  Important  to  potat  out 

?wtlnwny  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation           Emergency    medical __^___Jl  that  neither  the  Senator  from  Maine  nor 

Mr.  Volpe,  who  strongly  urged  Its  adoption.  rotsi  5  881  6.020  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  represents  a 
We  are  glad  that  the  testimony  of  other  State  brimming  over  with  people.  In 
groups  heard  by  that  Committee  also  sup-  Only  one  system  would  be  affected  by  the  ^  would  Imagine  it  will  probably  be 
ported  the  amendment.  The  Senate  Banking  cooper-Muskle  amendment— the  Urban  Sys-  ■  .  .  .j^  Senator  from  Ken- 
Committee,  by  a  vote  of  10-0.  has  now  recom-  tern  In  metropolitan  areas  of  50,000  popula-  f,,i*?^^^°!';'^.ir  o^tor  from  Maine  to 
mended  to  the  Senate  adoption  of  the  tion  and  over.  tucky  ^^d  the  Senator  I rom^^  to 
cooper-Muskle-  amendment.  „^^„,  ,..,,^„ .  Sit  here  and  go  along  ^ithbusmMs  as 

we  consider  It  appropriate  and  necessary  ™^'//=^^"  .-„.  «00  tisual.  transportation-wise— which  m 
for  the  Congress  to  say  that  highway  trust  J^^cai  >ear  i9rt ""mo  effect,  means  the  buUdlng  of  more  high- 
funds  allocated  to  urban  areas  may  now  be         i»78   - - ways. 

used    to    supplement    mass    transportation  g.  3939  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Thus    I  want  to  express  the  apprecia- 

funds— and  that  provldtog  such  flexlbUlty  Is  public  Works  provides  that  the  above  Ufban  ^          -'  ^  Senator   from  a  State  which 

perhaps  the  best  hope  for  reducing  traffic  gystem  funds  may  be  used  for  public  mass  ,       .    j^  urban  problems  and  problems 

congestion  and  maintatolng  the  usefulness  transportation    other    than    rail     (existing  ^f  *^^,,^  "f ^ijTJ^!,  r^u^aJu^  from 

of  urban  highway  systems.   We  believe  the  i^w ,  -includmg  the  purchase  o/  buses  i new) .  of  POP^"^"  *^,^*;^  ^  ^St^^^w  S 

time  has  come  to  resolve  this  issue,  and  to  ^ue   Cooper-Muskle   amendment   wotild  re-  Kentuckj'  and  Maine  lor  l»Uig  ^uuns  to 

enable  cities  to  better  manage  their  capital  j^^^  t^e  restriction  against  raU.  stand  up  and  speak  OUt  for  a  baiancea 

expenditures  for  these  closely  related  trans-  j,^^  Cooper-Muakle  amendment  was  first  transportation  system. 

portatlon  modes.  approved   8-7   In   the   Committee  on  Public  The    help    and    the    initiative    COmes 

We  emphasize  that  our  amendment  Is  dl-  ^^^^  ^^^^  reversed  by  7-«  vote.  from    a    rather    unusual    quarter    in    a 

rected   solely   to   the    Urban    System   funds,  committee  on  Banking,  Houstog,  and  forum  where  usually  we  represent  only 

^L^Htrhu,  with  re^ct  L*SSi^   seS".  urban  Affairs  has  recommended  adoption  of  our  own  interests. 

S^d  intrr^tateX^w^hl^ou^^^^^^  the  Cooper-Muskle  amendment  by  a  vote  of  EarUer,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

tlnue  to  be  available  for  highways  as  under  10-*.  (Report  1103) .  setts    <Mr.   KzK»EDY)    and  I  were  con- 

the  Committee  bill  (tocludlng  public  high-  The  Cooper-Muskle  amendment  la  strongly  fronted  with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 

way  transportation  such  as  the  construction  supported  by  Secretary  Volpe  of  the  Depart-  ^j  Transportation  which  was  used  by  the 

of  bus  lanes  and  piu-chase  of  buaes).  The  ment   of   Transportation,    on   behalf  of   the  (listinguished    Senator    from    West    VlT- 

amendment  would  not  permit  the  diversion  Administration.  glnia  (Mr    RANDOLPH)    to  beat  dOWn  the 

^ub^^s'^e^eUeTe'T wo'^MTro^f  th"e  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ^<^^^'fJ^^^^^"  '~^  ^'*^- 

conttoued  use  of  the  tnist  fund  for  these  distinguished   Senator    from   Kentucky  chusette  and  ConnecUcut. 

purposes  by  helptog  to  meet  the  legitimate  iei^?  SpecificaJly   the  Saiator   referred  to 

needs  of   metropolitan   areae— which   if   not  j^  COOPER  I  yield  that  sectltai  of  the  letter  cnUcal  OI  Uie 

met  could  lead  to  demands  to  abolish  the  _    j^msKIE    I  do  not  want  to  pro-  Kennedy -Weicker  amendmait. 

Highway  Trust  Fund.  *k4.  ^4.».,»««r.  r.<i»rfi»R*iv   T  think  I  asked  at  the  time  whether,  since  he 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  Invite  your  long  this  discussion  needlessiy.  I  think  ^^"^          serj^tarv  of  TransporU- 

suppor?  of  the  amendment  we  will  offer  in  we  have  covered  the  Issues.  I  rise  as  a  was  using  ^°f.^J^  °^,;™^ 

the  Senat^^-numbered  1612.  Our  views  are  point  of  personal  privilege  to  pay  tribute  tlon  as  support  for  his  P<»5«>f^'^"^ 

contained  In  Senate  Report  No.  92-1081  be-  ^  ^j^^  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken-  be  appropriate  to  also  "iclude  ^°«  ««  ™ 

tween  pages  68-63.  The  repwt  of  the  oom-  ,  j^  coopkr)  not  just  for  his  work  the  adxnooitKms  contained  to  tae  iew«r. 

mlttee  on  Banktog,  Houstog  and  Urban  Af-  "^        amendment   but   also   for   his  He  said  he  would  at  such  time  as  the 

fairs.  No.  92-1103.  also  discusses  the  amend-  on   tms    °™"^^";   ""^  ^*^  Work*  Issue  came  before  the  Senate.  It  is  i»ow 

ment  as  a  recommendation  of  that  oommlt-  work  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  "fj*"^  g^^^    ^^  ^^^  j^jer.  the 

tee,  begtonlng  on  page  6.  generally.  uc^^^ 
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Secretary  of  Transportation  states  aa 
follows : 

The  purpoM  at  tbXB  l«ttw  1»  to  respond  to 
your  letter  requeetlng  the  Department's 
Ttews  on  the  amemUneat*  to  the  1872  Hlgb> 
way  Act  which  will  be  debated  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  thU  week.  The  flrat  ol  these  amend- 
ment* u  the  one  propoaed  by  you  and  Sen- 
ator Mu«kle,  the  paaaage  of  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  of  utmoct  ImportaJioe. 

The  1972  Highway  Act  that  the  Senate  has 
already  debMked  fota  a  long  way  to  strike 
a  balance  between  the  nutkl  and  utDsji  pro- 
grams. The  bill  currently  Incorporates  an 
eight-fold  Increase  in  funding  for  the  Ped- 
eral-Ald  Urban  Systena — from  $100  million 
per  year  to  $800  million  per  year — and  makes 
theae  funds  avalUble  directly  to  the  local 
jurladlctlona  in  our  major  urban  areas.  Pui- 
thermore.  the  Senate  blU  would  allow  buses 
to  be  purchased  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  at  the  discretion  of  the  recipient  of 
these  funds.  The  C!ooper-Muakle  amendment 
would  take  this  one  step  further  emd  would 
permit  local  units  of  gOTemment  to  use  these 
urban  transportation  funds  for  any  mass 
transit  capital  Investment  as  well  as  for 
highway  construction.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered th»t  there  will  continue  to  be  a  sep- 
arate mass  transit  capital  grants  program 
currently  running  at  a  $1  bUUon  annual 
level. 

While  providing  urban  flexlblUty,  the 
Cooper-Muskte  amendment  would  not  Jeop- 
ardize our  primary  and  secondary  highway 
programs.  It  leaves  unchanged  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill  the  purpose  to  which  these  primary 
and  seoondary  funds  oan  be  put  and  con- 
tinues these  programs  largely  unchanged. 
This  la  Important  in  the  context  of  main- 
taining our  critical  Intercity  and  rural  high- 
way network. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  criticize  the  Ken- 
nedy-Weicker  amendment. 
Finally  he  says: 

We  think  that  It  Is  essential  that  we  strike 
a  balance  between  our  urban  transportation 
needs  and  our  rural  transportation  needs.  It 
Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  Cooper- 
Muskie  amendment  would  strike  this  bal- 
ance. It  would  provide  the  aexlblUty  so  sorely 
needed  In  our  major  urban  centers  while  at 
the  same  time  insuring  the  continuation  of 
our  very  important  and  very  necessary  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highway  programs. 

Then  he  raises  additional  points  at 
the  end  of  the  letter.  So,  if  we  are  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  which  advice  was  so  in- 
strumental In  the  clobbering  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Weicker  amendment,  we  should 
now  overwhelmingly  pass  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
and  Maine. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  raised 
as  to  the  trust  fimd,  "tapping  the  tnist 
fund." 

There  is  only  one  trust  that  I  recognize. 
Each  one  of  us  on  the  floor  should  recog- 
nize that  that  is  the  legislative  trust  that 
was  imposed  on  esuih  of  us  in  our  elec- 
tion to  this  body.  Otherwise  why  not 
create  a  range  of  trust  funds — a  trust 
fund  for  the  military,  a  trust  fund  for 
pollution,  a  trust  fund  for  agriculture, 
and  on  down  the  line — so  that  we  never 
have  to  use  either  our  ImaplnHtlon  or 
creativity  nor  be  held  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  our  Inaction. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  what  trust  Is  Important 
today.  It  is  that  legislative  trust  which 
is  thrust  upon  each  one  of  us.  Yet  the 
Con^rress  of  the  United  States,  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  has  managed  to  avoid 


fulfilling  that  trust  so  far  as  transpor- 
tation is  concerned  by  diHering  its  pow- 
er of  creativity  to  the  supposed  propri- 
eties of  an  artificiality  known  as  the 
highway  trust  fimd. 

So  I  am  asldng  that  this  Senate  of 
live  and  warm  bodies — rather  than  cre- 
ate a  legal  artlflciallty,  create  the  trans- 
portation policies  of  our  country.  That 
means  tackling  the  mobility,  environ- 
mental, and  safety  crises  of  the  1970's 
rather  than  rehashing  the  highway 
shortages  of  1956. 

Mobility  is  achieved  differently  in  dif- 
ferent places.  In  1972.  far  example,  a  new 
interstate  highway  from  the  center  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  its  suburbs  of  West 
Hartford,  Avon.  Parmlnf ton,  and  Bloom- 
field  makes  as  much  sense— and  I  say 
this  in  all  due  deference  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana — as  a  subway  from 
Billings  to  Kalispell.  Mont.  Yet  that  is 
what  cities  all  over  the  United  States  are 
forced  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  Federal 
Government  falling  to  review  its  legisla- 
tive trust  in  transportation  for  almost 
20  years.  Now  there  is  a  breakdown  or 
a  tapping  or  an  erosion  of  a  trust  worthy 

of  dismay.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
certainly  much  more  so  than  the  self- 
serving  howls  of  the  lobby  guarding  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  a  short  time  after  the 
vote  on  the  Kennedy-Weicker  amend- 
ment, one  of  the  members  of  my  staff 
was  going  back  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  highway  people  traveling 
in  the  subway  were  gleeful  over  the  fact 
that  they  had  won  so  overwhelmingly. 
But  these  are  the  last  of  the  highway 
lobbyists.  No  longer  does  the  highway 
trust  fund  have  all  of  its  members.  Only 
recently  some  of  them  said,  "L«et  us  end 
the  highway  trust  fund."  Henry  Ford 
said,  "Let  us  use  the  money  from  the 
highway  trust  fimd  for  mass  transit." 
The  Mobil  on  Co.,  In  a  series  of  adver- 
tisements in  the  New  York  Times,  says: 
"Open  up  the  fund.  We  need  balance, 
coordination,  sanity." 

Slowly  but  surely  everyone  In  the 
country  is  moving  ahead  but  the  U.S. 
Senate.  We  have  been  clinging  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  Today  the  Senate 
can  change  the  emphasis  toward  mass 
transportation. 

Personally,  I  do  not  know  why  there  is 
such  stubbornness  here  in  the  matter  of 
paying  these  moneys.  I  never  grieve 
)Arhen  good  fortune  is  broadened  in  this 
country,  only  when  it  remains  static  or 
diminishes.  As  highways  were  needed  in 
1956,  so  they  are  needed  today  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be  in  the  future, 
although  probably  not  in  the  same  form, 
as  secondary  roads  take  priority  over  the 
interstate  system.  However,  they  will  be 

needed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 


additional  minutes  to  tht  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Prealdent,  what  is 
clear  now,  however,  is  that  hlghwayi 
alone  or  in  overwhelming  proportioos 
are  a  mobility,  environmoital  and  safety 
disaster.  We  are  well  iware  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  experiences,  not  from  nmn^ 
advertisement,  that  though  long  dto. 
ttmce  travel  has  improved  in  this  NattOQ. 
intermediate  and  short  distance  tranl 
has  become  a  nightmare  of  waiting  azid 
that  today's  traffic  Jams  are  no  longer 
restricted  to  1  and  2  dajrB,  but  are  ex- 
panded to  3  and  4  days. 

The  United  States  does  not  answer 
the  questions,  regardleess  of  the  legalitiet 
raised  by  the  Members  of  this  House. 
How  do  we  answer  the  heat  inversioia 
caused  by  auto  pollution  that  occur  in 
increasing  numbers?  How  do  we  answer 
the  fact  that  businesses  are  being  dis- 
placed every  day  in  increasing  numbers? 
How  do  we  answer  the  fact  that  the 
landscape  is  being  paved  over  with  con- 
crete, all  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Mobility,  but  still  no  mobility  is  achieved? 
I  think  it  is  important  that  this  body 
maintain  our  fiscal  integrity  and  nudn- 
tain  the  integrity  of  this  program.  How- 
ever, much  more  important,  I  think.  Is 
that  we  fulfill  our  objectives  and  our  ob- 
jectives and  loyalty  are  not  to  this  high- 
way trust  fimd.  Our  loyalties  are  to  Uie 
people  of  this  country  and  their  mobility 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  can  live,  to  the 
fact  that  they  can  breathe,  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  can  move. 

That  Is  what  I  am  here  for,  not  to  de- 
fend a  fiction. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  desire  to  speak 
again? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
said  all  I  want  to  say  on  this  matter.  In 
fact,  I  have  said  about  all  I  want  to  say 
for  1  day  anyway. 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  vote  in  2  or  3 
minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Had  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
been  in  the  Chamber,  he  would  have 
known  that  I  answered  the  second  part 
of  his  earlier  question  during  the  debate. 
I  only  want  to  repeat  that  I  said  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  law  by  which  these 
funds  are  collected  will  not  permit  it. 

I  want  the  S«iator  from  Connecticut 
to  know  that  the  efforts  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
some  other  committee  of  this  body,  are 
responsible  for  the  administration's  rec- 
ommending an  increased  authorization 
of  $3  billion  for  urban  mass  transit  in 
this  country,  in  addition  to  the  $3.1  bil- 
lion with  which  we  now  work. 

It  is  absolutely  wrong  for  any  Member 
of  this  body  to  stand  In  the  Chamber 
and  indicate  some  concrete  or  asphalt 
attitude  on  the  part  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  well 
knows,  and  as  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  well  aware,  when  we  speak  of 
creativity,  that  Is  something  that  has 
come  from  the  Public  Works  Committee. 


no.  the  subject  of  p<Alution.  yes.  But  I 
g«  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
^ioe  also  on  the  subject  of  economic 
dewloijment  in  this  country  and  oer- 
tjlnly  on  a  dozen  subjects  across  th« 
koerd  this  committee  has  shown  the  re- 
jourcefulness  and  the  ability  to  move  to 
meet  the  problems  which  we  face. 

Mj  belief  in  the  importance  of  all 
trsnsportation  has  stimulated  my  per- 
gqpal  involvement  in  support  for  these 
actlTitles.  For  primary  roads,  yes;  for 
jnterstates,  yes;  for  farm-to-market 
roads  yes;  and  for  all  types  of  roads  in 
between  so  that  this  Nation  could  move 
torward  as  it  has  done.  For  airports,  yes, 
and  that  would  be  airports  like  Kennedy 
International  to  handle  transportatlwa 
to  the  faraway  nations  of  the  earth;  air- 
ports in  a  Wyoming  county,  and  a  litUe 
gblp  of  2,200  feet  to  help  the  peoirie  move 
from  the  narrow  valleys  of  an  area  of 
West  Virginia.  There  is  not  a  form  of 
transportation  that  I  have  not  attached 
my  mind  and  my  heart  to  in  my  service 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote, 
of  course.  I  close  in  good  humor,  but  also 
In  good  purpose. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  res- 
ervations about  this  amendment,  but 
Intend  to  vote  for  it  because  of  the  flexi- 
bility it  offers  for  improving  transporta- 
tion in  northern  Virginia. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  sunendment 
would  give  the  States  and  urban  locali- 
ties the  option  of  using  urban  highway 
funds  for  mass  transit.  The  proposal 
would  be  applicable  only  to  the  $800  mil- 
lion authorization  for  the  urban  system 
and  not  to  interstate  funds.  It  would  not 
apply  to  authorizations  in  the  bill  for 
other  highway  systems. 

Mr.  President,  many  rural  communities 
in  Virghiia  are  in  urgent  need  of  high- 
way improvements.  On  several  occasions 
I  have  requested  the  administration  to 
release  impounded  highway  trust  fund 
money  in  order  to  expedite  road  con- 
struction projects  in  rural  Virginia.  For 
that  reason  I  would  oppose  any  proposal 
which  would  divert  rural  highway  con- 
struction funds  into  mass  transit  pro- 
grams. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  its  adoption 
would  in  no  way  reduce  the  level  of  f  imd- 
ing  for  highway  construction  in  rural 
areas,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
its  provisions  with  respect  to  mass  tran- 
sit in  urban  areas  ase  purely  discre- 
tionary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cooper-Muskle  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Highway  Aid  Act. 

The  amendment  which  we  now  ohi- 
sider  represents  a  more  limited  attempt 
than  the  Kennedy-Weicker  amendment 
to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  but  it  does  mark  a 
beginning. 

At  least  this  amendment  would  per- 
mit urban  areas  to  make  the  choice  be- 
twem  highways  and  rail  transit. 

When  the  current  backlog  from  cities 
for  urban  mass  transit  assistance  Is  $4 
billion  and  when  some  17  cities  cur- 
rently are  planning  to  go  forward  with 
full-scale  transit  systems,  a  Federal 
flxunchag  mechanism  that  forces  them 


to  accept  m<mey  for  highways  they  do 
not  need — cannot  be  in  the  natiooal  In- 
terest. 

Yet  that  has  been  the  policy  that  has 
produced  a  warped  transportation  sys- 
tem in  this  Nation.  We  said  343,000  cars 
into  downtown  San  Francisco  dally.  We 
s«id  160.000  cars  Into  downtown  Bostoo. 
We  send  700,000  cars  into  New  York  City 
every  day.  And  then  we  wonder  why  our 
marvelous  new  cars  belching  pollution 
in  spite  of  the  devices  and  our  marvel- 
ous new  highways  no  longer  perform  the 
el«nentary  f  unctlMi  of  carrying  us  where 
we  want  to  go  wh«i  we  want  to  go. 

Instead,  we  find  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic  stacking  cars  from  suburb  to  cen- 
tral city  and  we  find  pollution  in  the 
Inner  city  at  unacceptably  high  levels. 

Now  the  cities  are  rebelling.  They  are 
rebelling  because  the  characto-  of  life 
in  urban  areas  no  longer  is  improving. 
They  are  rebelling  because  more  high- 
ways for  more  caxs  means  more  urban 
misery. 

The  evidence  Is  stnxig  that  many 
cities  will  i»e  their  trust  fund  alloca- 
tions both  for  building  new  roads  and 
for  building  effective  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. It  is  not  a  case  of  either/ or.  It  is 
a  question  of  whether  they  are  able  to 
develop  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Today,  cities  have  one  option  if  they 
want  to  receive  their  portion  from  the 
highway  trust  fund,  a  fund  which  urban 
residents  have  largely  paid  for.  They  can 
accept  their  allocations  and  build  high- 
ways or  they  receive  nothing. 

And  so  most  cities  find  themselves  in 
the  awkward  position  of  having  to  tilt 
their  transportation  planning  toward 
more  autos  and  more  highways,  knowing 
full  well  that  they  are  merely  putting  off 
the  day  of  reckoning. 

Before  that  time  arrives,  hopefully  we 
can  succeed  in  providing  our  urban 
areas  with  some  flexibility  in  Federal 
funding  to  oiable  them  to  meet  all  of 
their  transportation  needs. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate seeks  to  further  this  goal.  It  does 
not  affect  all  noninterstate  funds,  nor 
does  It  affect  all  moneys  bound  for  the 
urban  areas.  Thus,  it  does  not  affect  any 
of  the  urban  extension  funds  within  the 
primary  and  secondary  systems.  Nor  does 
it  affect  the  small  urban  system  funds. 
It  reaches  only  to  the  $800  miUicm  al- 
lotted to  the  urban  sjratem  dealing  with 
large  urban  areas. 

It  Is  a  measured  effort  to  provide  some 
semblance  of  rationality  to  a  transporta- 
tion funding  process  that  has  fallen 
out  of  step  with  reality. 

Senators  Cooper  and  Muskzx  both 
should  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
to  see  that  the  current  bill  reflects  cur- 
rent reality.  Their  amendment  simply 
repeats  their  almost  successful  action 
within  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  to 
permit  these  same  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  and  acquisition  of  rail 
facilities  and  equipment.  At  that  time, 
the  committee  split  virtually  in  half  on 
the  issue,  one  vote  adopting  the  amend- 
ment and  a  second  vote  rejecting  the 
amendment.  Thus,  a  substantial  number 
of  Senators  on  the  PuUlc  Works  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  every  m«nber  of  the 
Banking  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 


have  voted   lOready  In  favor   of   thlB 
amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  adopted 
because  it  moves  in  the  dlreetloa  tba* 
all  observers  of  the  transportatloa  seen* 
desire,  in  the  direction  of  a  balanced  and 
integrated  transportattoo  system. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port amendment  No.  1512,  the  Uuskle- 
Co(H>M'  amendment,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor.  This  amendment  would 
opea  up  the  use  of  urtmn  highway  system 
funds  for  public  transportatioo  includ- 
ing rail  transit. 

The  highway  trust  fund,  created  in 
1956,  has  poured  billions  of  dollars  into 
the  Nation's  Interstate  Highway  Bystnn. 
now  86  percent  completed.  In  compari- 
son, funding  for  the  Nation's  puUlc 
transportation  systems  has  been  piti- 
fully small.  The  present  congressional 
authorization  of  $S.l  billion,  expiring  In 
fiscal  1975,  falls  far  short  of  the  $32 
binion  that  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  estimates  is  required 
over  the  next  decade.  By  freeing  hliii- 
way  trust  fund  moneys  for  public  trans- 
portation within  urban  areas.  Congress 
will  supplement  the  inadequate  urban 
TTuvMt  transportation  authorization;  it 
should  in  no  way  supplant  that  authori- 
zation or  diminish  it. 

FoT  too  long,  communities  have  had 
little  Federal  aid  for  developing  alterna- 
tives to  our  reliance  on  the  automobUe. 
Those  who  make  the  daily  commute,  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  our  young  peo- 
ple, the  poor  who  cannot  get  to  Jobs  and 
recreation,  and  all  of  us  who  suffer  from 
the  congestion  and  smog — ^we  aU  need 
relief.  As  S.  3939  now  reads,  localities 
can  buy  buses  for  use  on  exclusive  or 
preferential  bus  lanes  with  highway 
trust  fund  moneys.  In  some  cu-eas.  this 
system  has  been  very  successful;  It  is  not, 
however,  adaptable  to  all  areas.  The  ad- 
dition of  funds  for  rail  transit  to  S.  3939 
will  give  communities  the  needod  flexi- 
bility in  developing  transportation  plans 
best  suited  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Banking 
CcMnmittee  voted  10  to  0  to  support  the 
Mu&kie-Cooper  amendment.  Secretary 
Volpe  has  stated  that  he  considered  pas- 
sage to  be  "of  utmost  importance."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  in  supporting  this 
critically  important  amendment. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  am  de- 
lighted that  S.  3939  contains  what  is  es- 
sentially the  bill  I  introduced  on  August 
5,  1971:  S.  2440,  the  Bicycle  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1971.  This  new  language  pro- 
vides that  all  funds  apportioned  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  highways  would  be  available 
to  finance  the  Federal  share  of  construc- 
tion costs  for  separate  or  preferential  bi- 
cycle lanes  or  paths,  pedestrian  walk- 
ways, and  equestrian  trails  projects 
could  be  located  on  or  in  conjunction 
with  Federal-aid  highway  righte-of-way 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

In  addition,  this  new  bicycle  facility 
authorization  provision  guarantees  at 
least  $10  million  annually  from  the  trust 
fund  for  carrying  out  this  provision,  with 
each  State  eligible  f<H-  a  minimum  of 
$100,000.  These  funds  could  be  used  for 
bicycle  projects  in  connection  with  either 
new  or  completed  Federal-aid  highw^ 
projects. 
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Thl»  is  great  news  for  the  Nation  s  80 
mUllon  bicycle  rtders-7  mllUon  in  CaU- 
fomla  atone.  The  bicycle  boom  which 
SSflouriahed  more  In  California  than  In 
mo.t  autes.  haa  many  positive  aspects. 

Sprovln«  the  health.  envlroiim«it.  and 
trwujpcrtaUon  problems  of  the  Nation. 

Thrurgent  need  for  more  and  safer 
bikeways  is  underscored  by  the  nea^U^ 
1  000  bike-related  deaths  which  the  Na- 
Uonal  Transportation  Safety  Board  estl- 
^tee  wiU  occur  this  year.  My  own  State 
JTcalifomia  reported  a  UT-percent  in- 
crease in  bicycle  fatalities  between  1967 

*"2i^Slvis.  calif.,  where  a  farslgh^  city 
councU  began  developing  »»  extenMve 
bUwway  system  in  1965.  there  have  been 
no  bicycle  traffic  f ataliUes  since  separate 
Sie  lani  were  established.  And  Da,^ 
has  almost  as  many  bicycles  as  it  has 

^*?rnder  the  bicycle  V"';'^''?^,,^'^' 
rated  into  3.  3939.  municlpaUUes  inter- 
ested m  encouraging  bicycle  transporta- 
tion wUl  be  able  to  make  application  for 
P^eSl  aid.  A  survey  I  conducted  earUer 
\SWsx  revealed  that  at  least  153  cities 
Sd  22  counties  in  California  are  Inter- 
red in  Federal  bicycle  aid.  And  from 
the  many  letters,  postcards,  and  tele- 
phone calls  I  have  received  from  acr^ 
the  Nation,  it  seems  evident  that  this  in- 
terest is  shared  by  municipalities  In  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr   TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  favor 
the  Cooper-Muskle  amendment  to  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of   19^2    °^ 
3939  an  amendment,  which  I  supported 
In  the  Public  Works  Committee.  Over  tne 
next  decade  the  great  metropolitan  areas 
of  California  will  experience  tacreasmg 
demand  for  public  systems  of  mass  trans- 
portation   catered    to    their  particular 
transport  needs  and  priorities.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  give  each  met- 
ropoUtan  area  the  option  of  choo^ng  the 
technological  solution  most  suited  to  its 
requirements,  and  of  do^n^  «)  without 
financing  constrictions  which  arbitrarily 
favor    one    mode    over    another.    This 
amendment  would  permit  the  use  of  ur- 
ban system  funds— up  to  $800  million— 
for  rail  transportation  as  well  as  other 
public  transportation  systems. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  shacUed 
ourselves  to  a  policy  which  permits  UtUe 
or  no  flexibUlty  in  attacking  transporta- 
tion problems.  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
alone  there  are  600.000  more  cars  than 
there  were  in  1965.  Since  1965.  well  oyer 
a  billion  dollars  has  been  spent  building 
freeways  In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  That 
works  out  to  nearly  $2,000  per  additicmal 
car  that  has  been  squeezed  onto  the  Los 
Anseles  freeways.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Riverside    area    freeways    will    be    so 
crowded  by  1990  they  will  have  to  be 
widened  or  access  to  them  from  local 
streets  will  need  to  be  controlled. 

In  addition  to  the  congestion,  con- 
tinued overuse  of  automobiles  has  also 
detrtmentaUy  affected  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  Air  pollution  from  automo- 
bile exhaust  presents  a  serious  hazard 
to  our  health.  Riverside  has  the  worst 
smog  problem  in  the  Nation  and  has  re- 
cenUy  brought  suit  against  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  force  EPA 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  meeting  Federal 


air  quaUly  standards  in  the  south  coast 
air  basin  by  1976. 

The  diverse  needs  of  the  great  metro- 
politan areas  of  California  underscore 
the  importance  of  a  Federal  policy  whida 
treats  all  modes  equally  in  terms  of  fund- 
ing In  spite  of  an  inconsistent,  and  often 
irrational  Federal  policy.  California  has 
shown  leadership  in  each  of  three  major 
mass  transportation  fleldB: 

First,  in  the  field  of  urban  raU  tech- 
nology. I  need  not  remind  Senators  that 
the  great  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System 
has  opened  in  the  past  week.  Its  accom- 
plishments are  particulariy  signincant  to 
our  decisions  here  today,  given  that  the 
local  citlzois  courageously  chose  to  tax 
themselves  in  the  face  of  an  inadequate 
Federal   funding   program   in   order   to 
bring  about  a  radical  change  in  local 
transportation  policy.  Tlie  regional  raU 
system  of  BART,  coupled  with  the  dra- 
matic   revitalization    of    the    light    raU 
MUNI  system,  has  placed  the  bay  area  in 
the  forefront  of  the  world  in  terms  of 
advanced  rail  technology. 

Second,  concerning  the  development 
of  applied  bus  technology,  California  has 
long  taken  the  lead  in  the  field  of  high- 
way mass  transportation.  Indeed,  the 
first  major  application  of  the  express  bus 
system  occurred  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
today  the  first  major  exclusive  busway 
authorized  under  section  142  is  under 
construction  as  part  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino freeway  project. 

Third,  and  finally.  California  notes 
with  pride  that  from  its  earliest  concep- 
tion, the  field  of  automated  guldeway 
transportation,  operating  small,  directly- 
routed  automated  transit  vehicles,  was 
pioneered  by  the  great  research  and  de- 
velopment insUtutions  of  Callforma. 
Similarly,  we  note  that  the  leadership 
in  the  production  of  operating  proto- 
typical systems  has  occurred  largely 
through  the  private  sponsorship  of  Cali- 
fornia's diversifying  aerospace  indus- 
tries. 

Because  California  has  taken  national 
leadership  in  all  categories  of  urban 
transportation,  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  Federal  legislative  programs 
which  will  allow  our  metropolitan  areas 
a  rational  choice  between  alternative 
technological  solutions. 

In  California  we  are  ready.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  have  reformed  our  funding 
mechanisms  to  aUow  local  areas  to  decide 
themselves  how  their  transport  dollars 
are  to  be  allocated.  Today  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  provide  this  critical  flexi- 
bility for  Federal  allocations  as  weU.  As 
Senator  Muskii  and  I  noted  in  our  sup- 
plemental views  to  the  committee  report 
on  S.  3939: 

Today  the  Federal  highway  program,  sup- 
ported by  the  highway  trust  fund,  is  the 
subject  of  widespread  citizen  dissatisfaction 
in  all  areas — urban,  suburban  and  rural— 
where  Federal  funds  are  vised  to  build  high- 
ways The  realities  of  today's  transporta- 
tion needs  should  no  longer  aUow  Federal 
support  to  be  provided  in  this  discriminating 
fashion." 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R£co»b, 
as  fellows: 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
••Roads  and  Rails  for  the  Cities,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Transportation  News  Digest 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


BoAOS  Mm  RAII.S  roR  tkk  Cpiies 
The  Senate  this  week  haa  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  get  the  highway  trust  fund  on 
the  right  track  In  the  cltlee.  The  two-yew, 
»14-bllllon  federal-aid  highway  blU  reported 
bv  the  Public  Works  Committee  already  coa- 
tsaiia  significant  provisloiis  granting  stAte 
and  local  offlclals  some  flexibility  to  cancel 
controversial  \irban  freeway  plans  and  r«< 
direct  federal  highway  funds  to  less  dla- 
ruptive  roods  or  to  bus  systems.  The  bill 
would  also  expand  the  present  urban  trans- 
portation fund  eight-fold,  to  »800  million  pw 
year,  and  authorize  direct  federal  grants  to 
metropolitan  transportation  agencies. 

PoUowlng  such  efforts  to  shelve  old.  seem- 
ingly endless  freeway  fights  and  to  lure  peo- 
ple from  private  cars  into  buses,  the  next 
logical  move  would  be  to  get  more  people  off 
the  roads  entirely  and  into  rail  transit  sys- 
terns  thua  relieving  both  the  congestion  on 
existing  arteries  and  the  pressures  for  sUU 
more  lanes.  The  most  feasible  legislative  ve- 
hide  for  such  a  policy  shift  is  the  Cooper- 
Muskie  amendment,  which  would  grant  cities 
the  option  to  use  their  shares  of  that  S800- 
milllon  urban  transportation  fund  for  raU 
transit  as  well  as  buses,  bus  lands,  fringe 
parking  areas  and  roads. 

The  amendment,  to  be  offered  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  this  week,  enjoys  impressively  broad, 
bipartisan  support.  Senators  Cooper  and  Mus- 
kle  m  fact  missed  gaining  a  majority  within 
the    Public    Works   Committee   only   by  one 
vacillating   vote:    the   amendment   was   first 
adopted   by  that   panel,   8-7,  then  rejected 
8-7  the  next  day  when  Sen.  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford ( R-Vt. )  changed  his  mind  with  the  ex- 
planation that  "I  come  frc«n  a  rural  stale." 
The  Senate  Banking  Committee,  which  han- 
dles mass  transit  bills,  endorsed  the  Cooper- 
Muskle   measure,   10-0.   as   a  supplement  to 
the  present  program  of  aid  for  urban  transit 
systems  The  amendment  Is  also  blessed  with 
administration  backing,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe's 
vigorous— and  undaunted— advocacy  of  uni- 
fied transportation  planning  and  funding  for 
metropolitan  areas.  With  a  flexibility  which 
is  refreshing,  compared  with  the  our-blU-or- 
nothlng  approach  taken  too  often  by  admin- 
istration  officials.   Secretary  Volpe   haa  r«- 
ognlzed  that  his   "single  urban   fund"  ap- 
proach has  not  won  congressional  favor,  and 
ha«  swung  his  enthusiasm  behind  the  Oooper- 
Muskie  move. 

Measured  against  the  massive  transporta- 
tion snarls  of  urban  areas  and  the  mammoth 
pro-lilghwav  bias  of  past  federal  poUcies  the 
Cooper-Muskle  amendmenit  is  a  very  modest 
advance.  Permitting  cities  to  use  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  build  rails  as  well  as  roads  is 
not  an  Improper  diversion  of  that  fund,  much 
leea  a  perversion  of  any  s»cred  trust.  To  the 
contrary,  truly  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tems benefit  highway  users  as  much  as  bus 
riders    and    subway    strap-hangers,    indeea. 
those  who  must  use  the  roads— those  who, 
for  instance,  have  no  other  way  to  transport 
goods— have  an  especially  direct  Interest  In 
curbing  highway  congestion  by  offering  peo- 
ple other  ways  to  get  from  place  to  plaM. 
Ideally,  each  metropolitan  region  should  oe 
able   to  design   and   fund  whatever  mix  oi 
roads  and  rails— and  bike  paths  and  pedes- 
trian ways— win  meet  its  particular  needs  in 
the  most  efficient,  healthy  and  humane  way. 
The  Cooper-Muskle  amendment,  while  lim- 
ited, is  an  important  and  attainable  begin- 
ning toward  that  end. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
argue  about  the  merits  of  using  high- 
way trust  fund  money  for  all  forms  of 
mass  transit,  we  sometimes  overlook  the 
environmental  factor. 

Building  highways  throughout  the 
countryside  between  cities  has  environ- 
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mental  problems,  but  mlniscule  com- 
nared  with  those  of  streets  and  roads  in 
the  urban  center.  Cars  are  forced  to 
bunch  up  in  great  numbers  spewing  nox- 
ious fumes  into  the  already  fouled  air. 
Adding  more  roads  has  not  alleviated 
and  wlU  not  alleviate  the  probltm.  but 
then  commuters  have  no  other  way  to 
get  to  and  from  work.  They  do  not  have 
fist,  cle«ui.  economical  public  trans- 
portation. 

This  is  not  a  problem  in  which  time 
Is  not  a  limiting  factor.  Time  is  run- 
ning out  on  us  to  the  point  where  drastic 
measures  may  have  to  be  taken.  We  do 
not  want  to  get  to  that  point  of  no  re- 
turn. We  have  the  opporttmlty  now  to 
start  turning  the  situation  around  by 
funding  mass  transit  of  all  types. 

We  have  done  a  lot  with  buses  and 
other  ro€id  vehicles.  We  have  not  done 
enough  with  rapid  rail  equipment.  In 
some  areas  of  this  coimtry.  rapid  rail 
systems  may  be  the  sole  solution.  And 
would  not  that  be  ironic  because  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  rapid  rail  was  the 
sole  means  of  public  transportation  in 
many  areas? 

I  highly  commend  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tors John  Sherman  Cooper  aoid  Ebbiund 
McsKiE  to  amend  the  pn^Kwed  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972  to  permit  high- 
way trust  fimd  money  to  be  allocated  for 
mass  transit  capital  grants.  I  urge  my 
follow  law-makers  to  support  this  effort. 
Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky-  'Mr.  Cooper >   and 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Mitskie*.  This  amendment 
is  intended  to  give  urban  areas  the  flexi- 
bility they  need  to  most  effectively  meet 
their  transportation  problems.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  of  course,  gives  the  States  and 
urban  areas  the  flexibility  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  noninterstate  funds  to 
improving  mass  transit  related  to  buses. 
The  Cooper -Muskie  amendment  would 
increase  that  flexibility,  allowing  an  ur- 
ban area,  in  coordination  with  the  State 
Highway  Department,  to  spend  a  portion 
of  its  apportioned  urban  system  funds 
for  a  variety  of  mass  transit  purposes,  if 
the  area  wishes  to  do  so.  It  is  a  permissive 
mandate,  one  designed  to  weigh  all  the 
alternatives  to  achieve  the  best  solution. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  see  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  the  Cooper-Muskle  amend- 
ment will  have  a  strong  impact  in  my 
own  State.  A  community  the  size  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  will  almost  necessarily  be 
dependent  coi  buses  for  its  mass  transit 
needs  for  long  into  the  foreseeable  future. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  Delaware's 
situation  on  my  neighbors.  If  urban  areas 
in  another  State  can  expand  the  eflft- 
ciency     of     their     highway     networks 
through  justifled  improvements  relating 
to  rail  mass  transit.  I  believe  those  urban 
areas  should  have  that  flexibility. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
PubUc  Works  Committee  (Mr.  Randolph) 
has  eloquently  expressed  an  alternative 
viewpoint.  I  can  certainly  understand 
and  appreciate  it.  I  would  certainly  agree 
that  we  should  not  destroy  the  user-re- 
lated concept  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
But  I  would  argue  that,  within  the  con- 
cept of  the  expanded  urban  system,  there 
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are  many  opporttmitleB  to  Improve  the 
^Bciency  of  our  Federal-aid  highway 
system  by  developing  mass  transit  al- 
ternatives. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  E»re8id«it.  I  sup- 
port the  Muskie-<:ooper  amendment  to 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1B72. 
llils  amendment  would  begm  to  move 
this  Nation  toward  what  I  consider  a 
necessity  in  the  transportation  fl^d — 
flexibility  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  mix  modes  of  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  beoi  a  strong 
and  consistent  supporter  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  I  supported  it  when 
the  program  began  in  1956  and  I  have 
supported  its  renewal  since  then.  And,  I 
will  vote  for  its  renewal  now.  This  legis- 
lation has  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
the  United  States.  It  has  altered  popu- 
lation patterns.  It  has  given  our  country 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  trans- 
portation highway  system  in  the  world. 
But.  Mr.  President,  just  as  the  times 
in  1956  demanded  an  interstate  highway 
commitment,  so  do  the  times  now  de- 
mand a  second  focus  for  a  national  trans- 
portation commitment.  We  must  begin 
to  solve  the  crisis  in  mass  transportation 
facing  our  urban  areas.  And,  the  amend- 
ments offered  today  are  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

Last  March  15. 1  introduced  the  Trans- 
portation Systems  ImprovMnent  Act  of 
1J>72.  Tliis  legislation  would  permit  the 
use  of  moneys  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  the  construction  of  mass  transit 
facilities:  the  preparation  of  locally  ap- 
proved comprehensive  transportation 
plans;  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  community  streets;  and  subsidies  for 
presently  existing  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  that  bill.  I 
noted  that  the  United  States  had  three 
primary  transportation  problems:  the 
lack  of  transportation  balance,  the  lack 
of  transportation  integration,  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  financing  for  mass 
transportation. 

The  legislation  I  proposed  then  pro- 
nded  a  method  for  beginning  to  solve 
these  problems.  A  ground  transporta- 
tion systems  improvement  program 
would  be  established  that  would  set  up  a 
program  of  grant-in-aids  to  help  State 
and  local  government  maintain  and  op- 
erate highways  and  r^ated  transporta- 
tion senices.  Funds  from  this  program 
would  be  distributed  to  localities  along 
a  formula  basis,  and  localities  would  have 
to  present  comprehensive  transportation 
plans  with  local  public  hearings  and  par- 
ticipation in  order  to  receive  these  funds. 
I  am  indeed  gratified  that  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  has  examined 
the  legislation  I  introduced  and  incor- 
porated parts  of  that  legislation  into  the 
bill  before  us.  I  am  also  gratified  that  the 
planning  sections  I  advocated  in  my  bill 
are  before  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Muskie-Cooper 
amendment  would  allow  more  than  $800 
million  from  the  urban  systems  trans- 
portation program  to  be  used  for  raU  as 
well  as  bus  transportation  and  highway 
construction.  This  amendment  would. no*^ 
divert  any  of  the  interstate,  primary,  or 
secondary  road  programs  fln  inced  by  the 
highwsi>-  trust  fund. 


The  Muskle-Cooper  amendment  is  a 
reasonable  amendment.  It  is  a  needed 
step  toward  meeting  the  transportation 
crisis  of  our  cities.  It  is  a  step  that  is 
sopported  by  the  Nixon  administration, 
tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urtffln  Affairs,  and  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  Leagm  of  Cities. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
allow  States  and  localities  to  use  alloca- 
tions from  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
meet  all  types  of  transportation  needs. 
Including    highways.    This    amendment 
would  add  some  flexibility  to  the  choices 
facing  local  municipalities.  It  would  pre- 
serve some  element  of  local  choice  smd 
local  decisionmaking.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  re- 
turning some  of  the  Government  at  the 
Federal  level  to  the  people  at  the  local 
level.  It  has  long  been  a  tenet  of  mine 
that  local  officials  and  local  citizens  have 
a  much  more  realistic  perrpecttre  on  how 
to  spend  money  for  their  needs— rather 
than  having  the  detail  and  direction  of 
this    money    spending    dictated    from 
Wa.shington.  The  Muskle-Cooper  amend- 
ment Is  consistent  with  that  newpoint. 

Mr.  Pi*esident,  It  Is  my  ^-lew  that  we 
should  move  quickly  to  commit  the  re- 
sources to  finish  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  and  provide  for  its  continuous 
rasintenance  and  operation.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  choice  facing  the 
Senate  or  the  American  people  must 
necessarily  be  one  of  highways  or  mass 
transit.  It  is  ray  \1ew  that  these  modes 
of  transportation  are  complimentarj-. 
And,  it  is  with  that  perspective  that  we 
need  to  develop  a  workable  national 
transportation  policy — a  policy  for  urban 
areas,  suburban  areas,  and  the  rural 
heartland. 

Only  by  taking  a  broad  \iew  of  the 
transportation  problems  facing  this 
country  cin  -.re  build  the  necessary  com- 
pliment to  the  Interstate  Highway  S^-s- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  moves 
us  in  the  direction  of  taking  a  broad  view 
of  transportation  In  the  United  States.  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  and  support 
to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  I  think  I  have  cov- 
ered everything. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  the  debate.  I  think  we 
are  ready  to  vote. 

In  statements  I  made  this  evening  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Kewnedy.i  ,  and 
the    Senator    from    Cormecticut     'Mr. 
Weickef  ) ,  and  on  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr.  Mttskie).  I  have  trted  to  address 
the  problems  to  which  the  amendments 
are  directed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  per- 
sonal feeling  that  I  have  had  about  it. 
I  have  served  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  many  years.  It  is  true 
that   he   has   been   a   champion   in  the 
cause  of  mass  transportation,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  mv  views  on  page  61  of  the 
ccmmittee   repcrt.   Not   only   In  urban 
transpor'^ation  has  h°  given  leadership 
in  an  attempt  to  develop  the  economic 
strength     and     maintain     the     social 
strength   of  this  coimtry.  There  are  also 
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the  Appalachian  Development  Act,  in 
which  we  Joined  a»  cospoMore.  tn®  ScO" 
nomic  Development  Act.  the  Highway 
Safety  and  Beautlflcation  Acts,  the  air 
DoUuUon  and  water  poUutlon  control 
and  other  environmental  meaBures,  and 
miiny.  many  others.  I  pay  him  that 
tribute.  Senator  Rakdolph  U  always  fair, 
always  just.  He  ia  a  strong  leader;  a  fine 
and  courteous  genUeman.  He  Is  a  great 
Senator  and  great  American,  and  I  count 
him  as  my  friend. 

But  now  we  must  come  to  a  vote  on 
this  amendment.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  that  thla  amendment  will  not  de- 
prive any  State  of  $1.  The  amendm^t 
simply  allows  local  officials  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  to  determine  how  the  funds 
allocated  to  urbanized  areas  by  this  bill 
should  be  spent.  They  may  choose  to 
spend  it  all  on  roads,  if  they  wish.  But 
it  would  leave  to  the  people  most  directly 
concerned  the  decision  of  how  to  best 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  cities. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  on  tHis  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr  Pkll>  .  If  he  were  here  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore 
I  withhold  my  vote.  .  ^  ,„ 

Mr    FANNIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  aiarmatlve) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
Uve  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr  TOWER) .  If  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  Uberty. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  iny  vote. 
Mr  YOUNG  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Taft)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay.     I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke>  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MBXCALr).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

n  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "nary." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock)  .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon).  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent.  ^ 

The  Senator  from  Arlaona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick:)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Staitord).  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tatt)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness to  attend  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  have 
been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Stafford). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  woiold  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48. 
nays  26.  as  follows: 
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PRESENT    AND    QIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RtCORDEI>— 3 

Fannin,  for. 
Inouye.  against. 
Young,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Allott  Hartke  Poll 

Baker  Hughes  Saxbe 

Bellmon  Jordan.  N.C.  Spa£^^ 

Brock  McQee  Stafford 

Caanon  McGovem  Stemnla 

Dominick  MetcaJf  Taft 

Goldwater  Mces  Tower 

Gravel  Mundt 

So  the  Cooper-Muskie  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wm 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFffTCER.  Tb* 
question  is  on  the  Migrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
floor  debate  on  S.  3939  la«t  week,  I  was 
pleased  to  express  my  strong  support  far 
this  Important  biU.  I  would  now  like  to 
amplify  briefly  on  some  of  the  views  I 
expressed  then,  and  to  make  a  few  addi- 
tional comments. 

In  my  earlier  remarks,  I  pointed  out 
my  strong  support  of  sectirai  130  of  the 
bill  This  is  the  section  that  creates  a 
new  section  145  in  chapter  1  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  bicycle,  pedestrian,  and 
equestrian  trails. 

While  this  may  appear  to  be  a  minor 
provision  to  many  persons,  I  think  this 
new  section  offers  many  benefits  to  the 

Nation.  ^    .^    t,*  4.     * 

First,  the  secUon  dhrects  the  States  to 
consider  the  construction  of  such  paths 
as  a  part  of  any  highway  construction 
financed  with  apporttoned  highway 
funds.  While  existing  authority  may  al- 
ready permit  States  to  construct  sudi 
paths,  certainly  within  highway  rights- 
of-way,  this  new  language  would  clarify 
the  situation. 

More  importantly,  subsection  (c)  of 
this  new  section  145  in  the  code  sets 
aside  a  special  $10  milUon  fund  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  construction  of  such 
paths.  Each  State  would  be  guaranteed  a 
minimum  of  1  percent  of  that  fund. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  beUeve  this  is 
important.  My  coUeagues  recognize  the 
danger  that  exists  when  bicy^ts  and 
pedestrians  use  our  highways.  Their  com- 
petition with  motor  vehicles  for  highway 
space  is  simply  a  very  dangerous  one. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  estimates  that  nearly  1.000  bike- 
related  deaths  wiU  occur  on  our  high- 
ways this  year.  Most  such  accidents  will 
occur  because  a  bicyclist  is  riding  aa  a 
highway  or  street  designed  to  carry 
motorists,  not  bicyclists.  And  he  is  riding 
there   because    he   has   no   alternative 

route.  ,  .X. 

This  situation  can  only  worsen  with- 
out prompt  action.  Bicycle  sales  are  ris- 
ing sharply  in  this  Nation.  Bicycle  s^es 
this  year  are  estimated  to  total  10.500.- 
000.  more  than  double  the  sales  during 

1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
saitthat  a  chart,  showing  bicycle  sales 
through  1971.  be  included  in  the  Ricobb 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exiiibit  1.) 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  if  this  ac- 
tion could  provide  alternative,  inexpen- 
sive bicycle  routes,  attracting  bicyclists 
off  our  main  highways,  I  am  convmced 
that  we  could  reduce  that  bicycle  death 
rate  to  practically  zero. 

By  moving  cyclists  and  pedestrians  on 
the  highways  onto  safe,  separate  trai^, 
we  will  augment  the  efficiency  and  safety 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system. 

With  a  program  for  the  constructiwi 


tj  bicycle  and  pedestrian  trails  we  can 
retain  a  number  of  important  benefits. 
Ito  President.  I  have  received  a  num- 
harof  letters  on  this  subject.  While  I  do 
SS^  to  place  all  of  them  in  the  R«c- 
nu  I  would  ask  unanimous  cons«it  that 
me  letter,  from  the  Delaware  Salety 
^oncil,  be  printed  in  the  CJowghbssioiul 
^i^at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks^ 
I  bdieve  this  letter  clearly  stetes  the 
np«d  for  this  program. 

l?ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
tSee  exhibit  2.)  ^.^    ,j     » 

Mr  BOGGS.  In  closing.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  express  my  sense  of  commenda- 
tion to  both  the  chairman  of  the  C«n- 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  Mr.  Rakdoi-ph. 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member.  Mr. 
COOPER,  for  their  dedicated  work  on  this 
important  legislation. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity,  during  my 
service  in  the  Congress,  to  work  with  a 
number  of  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers None  have  surpassed  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Mr.  Cooper,  in  their  dedication  to 
the  public  interest  and  their  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  views  expressed  by 
their  fellow  committee  members. 

Further,  I  would  add  a  word  about  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Bayh.  He  spent  many  long 
hours  on  this  legislation  before  chang- 
ing committee  assignments.  In  the  proc- 
ess, he  did  a  fine  job. 

Finally.  I  want  to  commend  the  star!  of 
the  committee  for  their  work,  which,  as 
always,  is  of  the  highest  standard.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  single  out  M. 
Barry  Meyer,  the  committee's  chief  coun- 
sel and  chief  clerk;  Bailey  Guard,  the 
committee's  minority  clerk;  and  Clark 
Norton  and  Katherine  Y.  Cudlipp.  mem- 
bers of  the  committee's  professional  staff. 
Their  hard  work  has  been  essential  to 
the  development  of  this  legislation. 

EXHIBIT  1 

ANNUAL  SALES  IN  MILLIONS:  U.S.  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  IMPORTS 
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DzLAWAM  SArrrT  Ootrwcii.,  Inc., 
WUmington.  Del.,  Augxiat  1,  1972. 
Hon.  J.  Caltb  Booos. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DX). 

Dea«  Caus:  Let  me  congratulate  you  on 
your  foresight  In  developing  the  safety  legis- 
lation on  the  separation  of  bicycle  and  pedes- 
trian traffic  from  motor  vehicle  traffic.  The 
Deiaware  Safety  CoiincU  supports  this  leglfl- 
latton  and  feels  It  is  an  area  we  have  long 
overlooked  in  our  accKJent  prevention  pro- 
grmms. 

It  la  vlrtTially  Impoealble  to  have  bicycle* 
»ad  pedestrians  utUlze  the  roadway  surface 
In  safety.  With  the  increased  number  of  bi- 
cycles It  would  be  extremely  Important  to  de- 
velop a  bUte-path  system  that  could  be 
utmzed  by  this  type  of  traffic. 

In  addition  to  the  safety  aspects  of  this 


legislation.  If  we  could  get  more  people  rid- 
ing bicycle*.  It  would  decr«*se  the  number 
of  automobllea  In  the  downtown  area  there- 
by reducing  poUutlon  and  parking  prob- 
lems. 

After  reviewing  this  legislation,  we  feel  aU 
users  of  the  highway  would  benefit  from  its 
passage.  Many  thanKw  for  forwarding   this 
legislation  for  our  thoughts. 
Sincerely. 

p.  J   Jamison,  Manager. 

ALTTRNATTV*  FEDEKAL-AID  KIGHWAT  mOCIDtJKSS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Section  133  of  the  com- 
mittee blU  proposes  to  add  a  new  chap- 
ter 1-A  to  tiUe  23.  United  States  Code, 
providing  an  alternative  Federal-aid 
highway  procedure  for  all  Federal-aid 
highway  systems  except  the  Interstate 
System.  The  stated  purpose  of  this  new 
chapter  is  to  provide  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments the  maximum  degree  of  flexi- 
bility while  still  insuring  that  highway 
projects  are  consistent  with  the  social, 
environmental,  and  economic  objectives 
of  the  appUcable  Federal  laws.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  establishing  an  alter- 
native procedure  whereby  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  would  certify 
and  approve  the  procedures  that  a  State 
adopts  to  implement  its  program.  The 
D^>artment  would  then  monitor  those 
procedures  after  the  fact  to  insure  com- 
pUance. 

The  administration  finds  this  chapter 
unacceptable.  It  would  not  only  eliminate 
the  ability  of  the  executive  branch  to 
effectively  establish  program  priorities 
and  overall  funding  levels,  but  would  also 
disrupt  the  cooperative  Federal-State 
relationship  that  has  existed  for  better 
than  50  years  in  the  highway  program. 
Beyond  this,  the  new  procedures  would 
result  in  the  proliferation  of  redtape  and 
delays  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  is 
now  experienced  in  administering  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program. 

I  firmly  support  the  administration 
position  in  opposition  to  this  new  chap- 
ter. Its  effect  upon  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program.  I  beUeve.  wiU  be  most  un- 
fortunate. And.  in  the  broader  scope  of 
managing  Federal  expenditures,  there  is 
no  question  that  it  would  attempt  to  deny 
to  the  executive  branch  the  authority  to 
withhold  funding,  even  in  the  face  of 
economic  crisis  where  such  withholding 
would  be  the  most  prudent  way  to  pro- 

I  believe  that  any  President  should 
have  sufficient  management  flexibility  to 
determine  program  funding  levels  within 
the  overall  constraints  of  fiscal  respon- 
sUHltty.  As  the  distinguished  soiior  Bax- 
ator  from  Kentucky  states  last  week  in 
his  discussion  of  this  section  of  the  bill — 

If  a  President  were  required  to  spend  aU 
of  the  money  that  Congress  authorises  and 
appropriates,  we  would  be  in  a  worst  fiscal 
situation  than  we  are. 


The  inclusitm  of  these  alternative 
Federal-aid  highway  procedures  would 
attempt  to  eliminate  this  flexibility.  It 
also  raises  serious  constltutlooal  ques- 
tions and  I  would  suggest  that  we  ■aoi 
attempt  to  solve  theee  quertlonw  in  con- 
junction with  this  highway  legislation. 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  prob- 
lem. I  oppose  the  alternative  procedures 
generally  on  the  grounds  that  they  will 
hurt,  rather  than  help,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 


gram. This  is  a  program  which  has  beea 
a  remarkably  well  managed  ^Xoct— 
thanks  to  the  fine  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  and  State  ageaote.  Any 
changes*  in  this  admlnlstratlTe  maoha- 
nism  should  be  approached  with  great 
cauticn.  TtM  proposed  alternative  pro- 
cedures, which  would  limit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  abiUty  to  su- 
pervise highway  projects  and  would 
permit  the  exposure  of  improper  actloiu 
only  after  the  fact,  invites  the  risk  of  a 
decline  in  the  high  standards  under 
which  the  program  now  operates. 

Furthermore,  under  these  proposed  al- 
ternative procedures,  the  States  may  find 
that  their  own  "redtape"  may  increase, 
rather  than  be  dimished.  I  believe  the 
existing  procedures  within  the  present 
cooperative,  Federal-State  relationship, 
offers  a  much  more  desirable  mechanism 
for  reducing  redtape  while  ma1nt,aln1ng 
the  safeguards  needed  for  consideration 
of  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
impacts  in  the  planning  and  execution 
of  highway  projects. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
administration's  position  that  tWs  new 
chapter  1-A  should  be  deleted  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  final  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,    on 
final  passage.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
fMr.  McOovERK),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MrrcALr),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  iMr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmak),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn).  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Httghb)  are 
abeent  on  ofi&cial  business. 

I  further  Einnounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(.Mr.  Pell)  .  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cahkoh),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska   (Mr.  Oravxl)   would  each  vote 

"yea."  

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 
the  Senators  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baskr 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tovir«H)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATER)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  ^lix. 
DomwicK)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Muhdt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sizn), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Brsr- 


C3xvin- 
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roKD) .  and  the  Semator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  are  absent  on  offlclal  business  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

If  present  and  voting,  the*  Ser»tor 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  allott),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and 
the  Senator  frcan  Texas  (Mr.  Towbr) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  77, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  469  Leg.l 
YEAS— 77 
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AWTH0»raAT101»    OT   USB    OF  OOWT   ESTIMATK   FOR 
AF1>OBTION1(XNT    OV    IMTOWTAT*    FUICDS 

Stc.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
U  authorized  to  make  th»  apportionment  lor 
flBcal  years  1974  and  1975  ot  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  approprlsted  for  such  yean 
for  expenditure  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  ualng  the 
apportionment  factors  contained  In  table  5, 
House  Committee  Print  Numbered  92-29. 
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So  the  bill  (S.  3939)   wsis  passed,  as 

follows : 

S.  3939 
An  act  to  authorise  approprlatlona  for  the 
oonatructlon  of  certain   highways   in   ac- 
oonUnce  with  UUe  23  0(f  the  United  SUtee 
Code,  and  for  other  purpo8«a 
B«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  an&  House  of 
Bepre»mtative9    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
'iTi'LiE  I 
SHOkT  Tm.x 
8«c.  101.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
••Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1972". 

REVISION  or  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONB 
FOR    INTSR8TATR   STSTIM 

Sic.  102.  Subsection   (b)   of  section  108  of 
the    Pederal-Ald    Highway    Act    of    1966.    as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
additional  sum  of  84,000,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending   June   30.    1974.   the    additional 
sum  of  »4,000.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976.  and  the  additional  sum 
of  64.000.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976."  And  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:   "the  additional  sum  of  63,- 
260.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,   the   addlUonal    sum    of    $3,250,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the 
additional  sum  of  63.260,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year   ending  June   30,   1976.  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1977,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,- 
250,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1»78,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,360,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1979,  and  the 
additional  sum  of  $267,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  emllng  June  30.  I960." 


KXrXNSION  OF  TIMX  FOR  CXiMPLTTION  OF  ST8TIM 

Sic.  104.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four 
years"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1980". 

(b)(1)  The  Introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104 
(b)(5)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1976"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at 
each  such  place  "1980". 

(2)    Section  104(b)  (5)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  sentence  preceding  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the   following:    "Upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
share  of  such  approved  estimate  In  making 
apportionments  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  Into  account 
all    previous    apponloranents    made    under 
this  section.  In  the  same  manner  as  stated 
above,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  within  ten 
days  subsequent  to  January  2.   1976.  Upon 
the  approval  by  the  Congress  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved 
estimate  In  making  apportionments  for  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  final  revised  estLmate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  then  designated  Interstate  Sys- 
tem after  taking  Into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section,  In 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  within  ten  days  subsequent 
to  January  2,  1978.  Upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
share  of  such  approved  estimate  in  making 
apportionments  for  fiscal  year  1980." 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sic.  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  the  following  sums  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated: 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  In- 
cluding urban  extensions  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  $950,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $960,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975:  Pro- 
vided, That  at  least  $300  million  of  such 
funds  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1974  and  June  30.  1975  shall  be  expended 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  148 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  elimination  of  roadway  dangers  with  em- 
phasis on  the  ellmlnatlDn  or  improvement  of 
railroad-highway  grad*  crossings. 

(2)  For  the  Federal »ald  secondary  system 
Including  urban  extensions  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fiind,  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $600,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  of 
which  at  least  $60,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June 
30,  1975,  shall  be  exi;iended  exclusively  for 
carrying  out  provisions  of  section  142,  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  highway 
public  transportation  in  rural  areas. 

(3)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  out 
of  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund,  $800,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975. 

(4)  For  the  Federal-aid  small  urban  sys- 
tem, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $60,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1974,  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ana. 
ing  June  30,  1976. 

(6)  For  fcreat  highways,  out  of  the  Blgh> 
way  Tru0t  Fund,  *60,000J>00  for  the  flwit 
year  ending  June  30,  197%,  and  $60,OOOMO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

( 6 )  For  public  lands  highways,  out  of  tks 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $S8,000,000  for  tte 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1974,  and  $M,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1975. 

(7)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  $170,000,000  for  the  flaoil 
year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(8)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
Ing  June  30,  1974,  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975. 

(9)  For  park  rotuis  and  trails,  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juna 
30,  1975. 

(10)  For  parkways,  ovit  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yew 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $100,000,000  fw 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

(11)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  $75,000,000  out  of  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  and  $26,000,000 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  flioil 
year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(12)  For  carrying  out  section  319(b)  ot 
title  23,  United  State*  Code  (relating  to 
landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement),  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund,  $16,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1975. 

(13)  Fot  necessary  administrative  expenses 
In  carrying  out  section  131,  section  138  and 
section  319(b)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

(14)  For  carrying  out  section  215(a)  ol 
title  23,  United  States  Code  ( relating  to  ter- 
ritorial highway  development  program) ,  out 
of  the  sums  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated : 

(A)  for  the  Virgin  Islands  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 

(B)  for  Ouam  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yew 
ending  June  30.  1975;  and 

(C)  for  American  Samoa  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1974,  and    not    to   exceed    $500,000    for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 

1975.  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  apportion- 
ment for  the  Interstate  System  under  pai»- 
graph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104 of 
title  23,  United  States  Oode.  Whenever  such 
Eimounts  made  available  for  the  Interstate 
System  In  any  State  exceed  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting that  State's  portion  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  the  excess  amount  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  added  to  the  amoimts 
apportioned  to  such  State  under  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (3),  (6),  and  (7)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  104  of  title  23,  United  States  Oode, 
In  the  ratio  which  these  respective  amounts 
bear  to  each  other  In  that  State. 

(c)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975,  no  State  shall  receive  lees  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  apportion- 
ment for  the  Federal-aid  vurban  system  sad 
for  the  Pederal-ald  small  iirban  system,  un- 
der paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  respectively,  of 
subeection  (b)  of  section  104  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Any  State  not  having  s 
designated  urbanlaod  area,  may  de«lgna»« 
routes  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  f<W 
Its  largest  population  center,  based  upon  » 
continuing  planning  process  devel(H>ed  co- 
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,p„^vely  by  State  and  looal  offlolals  and 
tke  secretary. 

DBFLNITIOMS 

Rtt   lOfl.  (»)  The  definition  of  "construc- 
tion"ln  subeection  (a)  of  8«!tlon  101  of  title 
M  United  States  Oode.  Is  amended  to  read: 
•'•The  term  'construction*  means  the  super- 
-ttina    inspecting,  actual  buUdlng,  and  aU 
^eiMes  incidental  to  the  construction  or 
JiSonstruction  of  a  highway.  Including  lo- 
USng    surveying,   and  moping    (including 
the  establishment  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent geodetic  markers  In  accordance  with 
^Mclfloatlons  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce) ,  acquislUon  of  rights-of- 
m;    relocation    assistance,    elimination    of 
UMirds    of    raUway    grade    croestogs,    ac- 
aulsltlon  of  replacement  housing  sites,  ac- 
aulsitlon  and  rehablUtaUon,  relocation,  and 
Construction   of    replacement   housing,   and 
imnrovements  which  directly  facilitate  and 
control  traffic  fiow,  such  as  grade  separation 
of  intersections,  widening  of  lanes,  channel- 
ization of  traffic,  traffic  control  systems,  and 
nissenger  loading  and  unloading  areas." 

(b)  The  definition  of  "Indian  reservation 
roads  and  bridges"  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  23.  United  States  Oode,  is 
sinended  to  read: 

"The  term  "Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges'  means  roads  and  bridges  that  are 
located  within  or  provide  access  to  an  In- 
dian reservation  or  Indian  trust  land  or  re- 
restricted  Indian  land  which  is  not  subject 
to  fee  title  alienation  without  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  which  Indians 
reside,  or  Indian  and  Alaska  native  villages, 
groups  or  communities  in  which  Indians  and 
Alaskan  natives  reside,  whom  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  determined  are  eligible 
lor  services  generaUy  available  to  Indians 
under  Federal  laws  specificaUy  ^pllcabla  to 
Indians." 

(c)  The  definition  of  "urbanized  area"  In 
subsection  (a)  of  section  101  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read: 

"The  term  urbanized  area'  means  an  area 
so  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
within  boundaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  cooperation  with  responsible  State 
and  local  officials." 

rXOEKAL-AIO    SMALL    URBAN    SYSTEM 

SBC.  107.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system"  add  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"The  term  'Federal-aid  smaU  \irban  sys- 
tem' means  the  Federal-aid  highway  system 
described  In  subsection  (h)  of  section  103 
of  this  title." 

(2)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "urban 
area"  add  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"The  term  'small  urban  area'  means  an  area 
Including  and  adjacent  to  a  municipality  or 
other  urban  place  having  a  population  of  five 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand,  not  within  ur- 
banized areas,  as  determined  by  the  latest 
available  Federal  census,  within  boundaries 
to  be  fixed  by  the  State  after  consultation 
with  local  otBclals  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Section  103  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  subsection  (g)  a  new  subeection  (h)  : 

"(h)  The  Federal-aid  small  urban  system 
may  be  established  In  each  urban  area  of  five 
thousand  to  flifty  thousand  population  at 
the  request  of  local  officials.  The  system  shall 
consist  of  arterial  and  collector  routes,  ex- 
clusive of  urban  extensions  of  the  Pederal- 
ald  primary  and  seccwidary  systems,  selected 
by  responsible  local  officials  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  highway  department  based 
upon  anticipated  functional  usage  for  the 
year  1980.  Each  route  of  the  system  shall 
connect  with  another  route  on  a  Federal -aid 
system.  At  hU  discretion,  the  Secretary  may 


delegate  to  any  State  highway  dapartmant 
tlie  authority  to  approve  daelgnaUon  of  the 
mieral-ald  small  urt>an  systena.  Tha  pro- 
visioaa  of  chapters  1.  3,  and  6  at  tbte  title 
applioable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highways 
BhaU  apply  to  the  Federal -aid  smaU  urban 
system  exMpt  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  InooQSlstent  with  this  subsectloti. 
By  March  30,  1973.  the  Secretary  ahall  issue 
neceseary  guidelines  for  carrying  out  this 
section  and  related  provisions  of  Federal  law. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  sectlMi  104  of  title 
23,  United  Btatee  Oode.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  For  the  Federal-aid  small  urban 
system : 

"In  the  ratio  which  the  population  In 
small  urban  areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  in  such 
small  urban  areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  all  the 
States  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  Fed- 
eral census." 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  120  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Pederal-ald  secondary  system, 
and  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system,  the  Federal- 
aid  turban  system,  and  the  Federal-aid  small 
urban  system." 

DBCLARATION  OF  POLICY 

SBC.  108.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of 
title  23,  United  States  Oode,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"It  Is  further  declared  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  to  be  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  in  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  program  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  the  highest  priority  In  all  instances, 
to  highway  safety  and  the  saving  of  human 
Uvea." 


rZOBBAL-AID   SYSTEMS    RKALiaKTlCXNT 

ate.  109.  (a)  Section  108(b)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Oode,  Is  renumbered  as  sec- 
tion 103(b)  (1)  and  a  new  section  108(b)  (2) 
is  added  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(2)  After  June  30,  1975.  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  shall  provide  an  ade- 
quate system  of  connected  main  roads  Im- 
portant to  interstate,  statewide,  and  regional 
travel,  consisting  of  rural  arterial  routes  and 
their  extensions  into  or  through  urban  areas. 
The  Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  each  State  and  where  appro- 
priate, Bhail  be  In  accordance  with  the  plan- 
ning process  pursuant  to  section  134  of  this 
title,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
as  provided  by  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section." 

(b)  Section  103(c)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  renumbered  as  section  103(c) 
(1)  and  a  new  subsection  103(c)  (2)  is  added 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(2)  After  Jtme  80.  1975,  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  system  shall  consist  of  rural 
major  collector  routes.  The  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system  shall  be  designated  by  each 
State  through  its  State  highway  department 
and  appropriate  local  officials  in  cooperation 
with  each  other,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  as  provided  in  subeection  (f) 
of  this  section." 

(c)  Section  103(d)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  renumbered  as  section  103 
(d)(1)  and  a  new  subsection  103(d)(2)  Is 
added  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)(2)  After  June  30,  1975,  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  system  shall  be  located  in  urban- 
ized areas  and  shall  consist  of  arterial  routes 
and  collector  routes,  exclusive  of  urban  ex- 
tensions of  Federal-aid  primary  system.  The 
routes  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  shall 
be  designated  by  appropriate  local  oOolals, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  as 
provided  in  subeection  (f)  of  this  section, 
and  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  plan- 


ning prooew  required  pursuant  to  the  pto- 
vistons  of  section  13«  of  this  tide." 

(d)  V^ederal-aid  aystettks  realignment  shall 
be  based  upon  anticipated  f  unocional  usage 
in  the  year  1980. 

RDESAL-Am  UaSAN  SYSTXM  "* 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Subsecuon  (d)(1)  of  section 
103  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sentences  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"The   system   shall    be   so    located   as   to 
serve   the   major   centers   of   activity,   and 
ahftii  include  high  traffic  volume  arterial  and 
collector  routes.  It  shall  be  selected  so  as 
to  serve  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  com- 
munity   as   determined    by    the    responsible 
local  officials  of  such  urbanized  area  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  planning  process  required 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  134  of 
this  title.  No  route  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  shall  also  be  a  route  on  any  other 
Federal-aid  system.  Each  route  of  the  system 
shall  connect  with  another  route  on  a  Fed- 
eral-aid system.  Routes  on  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  shall  be  selected  by  the  appro- 
priate local  officials  or  by  area-wide  coun- 
cils of  government  or  other  appropriate  me- 
tropolitan organizations  established  by  law. 
after  consultation  with  the  State  highway 
departments    and    In    accordance    with    the 
planning  process  under  section  134  of  this 
title.  Designation  of  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  as  provided  In  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  106  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  In  approving  programs  for  projects 
on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  that  such  projecU  be 
selected  by  the  appropriate  local  officials 
after  consultation  with  the  Governor  of  eacn 
State  and  In  accordance  with  the  planning 
process  required  pursuant  to  section  134  of 
this  title." 


TRANam    OF    UTTXaSTATE    STSTXM    MOXAGC 

WITHIN    A    STATE 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)(2)  of  section  103  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read : 

"The  provisions  of  this  title  applicable  to 
the  Interstate  System  shaU  apply  to  all  mUe- 
age  designated  under  the  third  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  except  that  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  the  aggregate  of  aU  mUeage 
designated  in  any  State  under  the  third 
sentence  of  this  paragn^jh  shall  not  exceed 
the  coet  to  the  United  States  of  the  mUeage 
approval  for  which  Is  withdrawn  under  the 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph;  such 
coets  shall  be  that  as  of  the  date  of  the  with- 
drawal." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subeection  (e)  of 
section  103  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"The  authority  granted  by  this  paragraph 
shall  expire  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972.  Hbwever, 
the  amendment  contained  in  section  111(a) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972  shaU 
be  retroactive." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Oode,  la  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  (4)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  authorized 
by  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  ad- 
ditional mileage  for  the  Interstate  System  to 
be  used  In  making  modlfleatlona  or  rerlaltms 
In  the  Interstate  System  as  provided  In  this 
paMgraph.  Upon  the  Joint  request  of  a  Btate 
Governor  and  the  looal  govemments  oon- 
cemed,  the  Secrettury  may  wlthdnvw  his  a^ 
proval  of  any  route  or  portion  tiMreoC  c«i  the 
Interstate  System  within  that  Stats  sslsetod 
and  approved  in  acoordanoe  vtCh  tbls  tttSe 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  p•racB■pl^  if 
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--'"irSSrir  sB.ss^r.s":ri£^^;  -,^jr£.o.^.^^«sL^^r2 

SS^S^-^-  ^'"^rx'S^s^^i  r;s,;r.;:^^S"r..^.„-?£- 

Z^h  •ST^^t  l,r<JoMtruet«l  M  »  '-^•^'  '^^J^' iSTthe  pS^g  «nt*noe  department,  that  such  project  b«  selected  by 

'*!^?^^e  mtwiut.  system,  and  If  he  re-  '^'^1!^}'^°^^^'^'^^mS'  P»rt  «'  the  State  highway  department"  and  iMwt. 

part  of  the  ^^'T^J'ij^  gt^t*  ao*»  not  shaU  thereafter  b.  <l««8™*°  "  "/"     ..  .^^  ^  n^u  thereof  the  following:  "that  such 

'=*"*H  "J^r^JiS^t^tolTJo^l  m  the  trafllc  the  Interstate  Sy"^°;  ««P\J^^'  ^.  prlj,^t  b^  selected  by  the  State  Oovemor.-. 

^'""f^'^-^h^^^^bTia^ by  such  route  tW7  And.  "•°-«^7J'^„,"*«  ^^^  °,  ^.  ^(i)  section  105(g)  U  amended  by  strlUng 

"*"^^ont?er^r^k5tirW  Secretary  ha.  tlonal  defense  2L 5°'„°*^ioT^'Sl  of  ?^e  out  the  words  "State  highway  depaitment" 

:\tSS:^  r rp'p^,ot  any  su.h  route  "^r oT^.f.^Sr  ^alfbe^Lerred  and  Inserting  In  lieu  th^^^-^Oovemor.". 


^e^  rrp^prTv^oT-any  -h  -te     ^'^roT^rs:bSrrairbed^;rr^     "a^.  l^rtlng  In  lieu  th^eC  "aovemor.". 
portion  th«^  the  -U-:««  «^  ^-^-S      ?o7  o^e  year  with  re-pect  to  route,  added  U,  -'^^^^J^^^?^ 


ADVANCE    ACainsmON 

Skc.  116.  (a)  Section  loe(a)  of  tlUe  n. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "seven  years"  In  the  la«t  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tea  years". 

(b)   Section  108(c)(3)   of  title  23.  United 


or  portion  thereof  the  ^'^^^'^^'^^^^      ^oV  one  year  with  respect  to  route,  added  t. 

^^^rJ^^l^^^V^rX^^^  _Hoo    o.    A^ax.o.u«. 

°',.t'!f  th'L^I^^  X?rov5dSS  in  this  sub-  g^.  ^s.   (a)    Paragraph.   (1)    and   (2)    of 

:^rn  -e^,"JEr8y2:mr^uS  ^h^'z^'c^.T^.^r^%''^n^^  s^.^^^^ ^^^^^-^-i.^^^^ 

connection  of  the  IntersUte  Syrtem  "i  »"^  United  States  c*^®-  i°  .,*™*"°!7_ /  ^hev  an-  "seven  vears"  in  the  first  sentence  and  In- 

^^^^•^^re"  ^v^thSrTr  "^T-i^^o^"^^  relr^'^l^^^r^ln'^rueu^^h^rrf^-pPy  se^tlTg  LTleu  thereof  "ten  years". 

Tm.  tlt^  MDUca^^  the  taterstte  Sys-  ^J^  routes  where  service  is  performed  by  mo-  ^Am.ARDS 

f-m  ahjJl  anDly  to  aU  mUeago  deelgnated  un-  tor  vehicles".  »,  „    ,h.    of         Sic.  117.  (a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  lOfi 

ESeTr^-^he^-^^^--      3e^t^L^^?rtle'll,U^nlSl?rc'<5.V°i  '  ^ 

th?  ^gregat*  Of  f^^'^te'nce^fThU  S«»^  "^M  st'^^extfnslons  of  the  Pederal-ald  prt- 

S:?h'sS^'not%xSSmrc^tt^tl»euLted  ^'^em  and  the  Pederal-ald  secondary 

grapn  "^"^  ""^,,--_,  annroval  for  which  U  system  within  urban  areas: 

3tat«  of  t^«   .^j*!^3!S^ntence  of  this  ^n  accordance  with  the  needs  for  such  ex- 

*"''f^>f  quch  cSulSLl  bf  ^hlt  M  of  the  tenstons  a.  determined  b,  each  State  from 

St't^^^the  wUh^wiS^enever  the  Sec-  f^ds  apportioned   to   it   under  paragraphs 

i^  de^iXe.  that  such  route,  or  por-  a,  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

retary  aewwiiu  ^,_,   ^,  „>,.r,«vi«T  apportionment  of  planning  nrNos 

SEC  114.  Section  104  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (g) : 

"(g)  On  or  before  January  1  next  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  each  flacal 
ye«r  the  Secretary,  after  making  th«  deduc- 
tion authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  shall  set  aside  not  to  exceed  one-half 
per  centum  of  the  remaining  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon 
the  Federal -aid  syst«ms.  for  the  purpose  oi 
carrymg  out  the  requirements  of  section 
134  of  this  title. 


uons  thereof  are  not  e««ntlaJ  or  whenever 
the   amounts   necessary-    for   the   completion 
of  the  substitute  e-ential  ~^««  «', Jf^  °e" 
thereof  are  leas  than  the  coet  °/  the  with- 
drawn route  or  portion*  thereof,  tbe  ««no^t» 
remaining  or  the  difference  shaU  be  trans- 
ferrtKl   to   and   added  to   the   amounts   ap- 
portioned  to   such   State   under  P»»«»P*^ 
6  of  subsection  (b)  of  8«;tlon  104  o'  title  23 . 
Unlt^  States  Code,  for  the  afoount  ^tt^e 
urbanized  area  from  ^»»l«^b,  *^%^*^'»^ 
of  the  routes  or  portions  thereof  was  made 
in    such    urbanized    areas.    In    considering 
routes  or  portions  thereof  to  be  added  to  the 
interstate    System    under    the   sjBcond    and 
third  sentences  of  this  P«»«™Pl».  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  consultation  with  the  8t^ 
and  local  governments  conoemed^Mure  (A) 
that  such  routes  or  portions  thereof  wUl  pro- 
vide a  unified  and  connected  Intemt*t«  Sys- 
tem  (including  urban  routee  neoeeaMy  fw 
metropoUtan   transportation).   ««<*    *B)^^® 
extension  of  routea  which  tarmln*te  wlUihi 
municipalities  served  by  a  single  mterstat* 
route  so  as  to  provide  twfJlo  service  entirely 
tixrough    such    municipalities.    Any    mUe^ 
from  a  rout*   or  portion  thereof  which  la 
withdrawn    under    the   second   aent«ioe   of 
this  paragraph  and  not  replaced  by  a  aub- 
stltute  essential  route  or  portion  thereof  m^y 
be   redesignated   as    part   of    the   mterstat* 
System  by  the  Secretary  in  accordanoe  with 
paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsection." 
axMOVAL  or  dxsiowatxd  MOMMrra  of  tkx 

XMmaTATS    8TBTEM 

SBC  112.  SwJtlon  103(g)  of  tlUe  23.  Unlt«d 
StatM  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  on  July  l.  1973.  shall 
remove  from  designation  as  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  each  segment  of  such  sys- 
tem for  which  a  State  has  not  notified  the 


of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "JiUy  1,  1972"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "January  1.  1973". 

(b)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  109  of  tltl« 
23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  In- 
sorting  (1)  after  (J)  and  adding  a  new  para- 
graph  (2)   as  follows: 

"(2)  After  June  30,  1973.  no  highway  pro- 
gram of  project  submitted  to  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  this  tlUe  shaU  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  unless  It  is  In  conformity 
with  guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  sulasectlon." 

SIGNS    ON    PaOJECT    STTE 

Sic.  118.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"After  October  31.  1972,  the  State  highway 
department  shall  not  erect  on  any  project 
where  actual  construction  Is  In  progress  and 
visible  to  highway  tisecs.  any  Informational 
signs  other  than  official  traffic  control  devices 


in  urbanized  areas  or  parte  thereof.  In  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  In  such 
urbanized  areas  In  aU  the  States  as  shown 
by  the  latest  avaUable  census,  except  that 
no  State  shall  receive  leas  than  one-half  per 
centum  of  the  amount  apportioned. 

"(2)  The  funds  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaectlon  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  the  State  and 
the    areawlde    metropoUtan    transportation 


PAYMENT  TO  STATIS  FOR  BOND  RrrlRXMINT 

3*c.  119.  The  first  sentence  of  section  122, 
title  23.  United  States  Code.  U  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  after  "maturity'*: 
"and  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Systeni 
principal  and  interest  of  such  boda.". 

FTTBLIC   HEARINGS 

SEC.  120.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  128  of 
tlUe  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 


s^-is-pusrs^^v^^HE  ^.^izr^.rj^'^-:x^i 


title  only  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  134  of  this  title. 
Pending  the  establishment  of  these  agen- 
cies as  defined  In  section  136  of  this  title. 
these  planning  funds  shaU  be  made  avaU- 
able to  the  metropolitan  planning  organiza- 
tions designated  by  the  State  as  being  re- 
sponsible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  134  of  this  title.  These  funds  ahaU  be 
matched  In  accordance  with  section  120  of 
this  Utle  unlesB  the  Secretary  determmes 
that  the  Intereete  of  the  P-ederal-ald  high- 
way program  would  be  best  servwl  without 
such  matching 


"The  Secretary  shall  aUo  require  with  th« 
submission  of  plans  for  a  Pederal-ald  proj- 
ect an  assurance  from  the  State  highway 
department  that  It  has  taken  all  st^pe  re- 
quired pursuant  to  guidelines  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  ensure  and  foster  public  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  of  such  project 
before  and  after  the  pubUc  hearings  required 
by  this  subsection." 

TOIX  ROADS,  BRIDGBS,  T0MNEL8,  AND  rERUB 

SBC.  121.  (a)  After  the  second  sentence  ai 
section  129(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Gods. 
Insert  the  following: 


.,_ -         ^       ...a^  ♦>,»     =viv,*A  —- „■                                                  .  'When  any  such  toll  road  which  the  See- 

tem  for  which  a  State  baa  not  notified  the  .  ^^^  distribution  within  any  State  of  approved  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
3,cretary  that  such  State  ^l^Tf^.'^^^  the  planning  funds  made  available  to  the  ^"^^^^  or  before  Juie  30.  1968.  1.  msde 
struct  such  segment,  and  which  the  secre-  ^^^^^  agenclea  under  paragraph  (2)  of  '^j.,^  faculty  prior  to  JiQy  1.  1976.  P»d- 
tary  finds  Is  not  necessary  for  continuity  oi  ^^^  subsection  shall  be  m  accordance  with  "  .^^  hitthway  funds  apportioned  undsr 
traffic  oflws  between  oltlaa.  Nothing  ShaU  pro-  ^  jormula  developed  by  each  State  and  ap-  .,  104(b)(5)  of  this  title  may  be  ex- 
hibit the  oonaideraUon  for  substltuUon  prior  p^,^  by  the  Secretary  which  shall  con-  ^^^  ^^  \-^^  construction,  reconstruction, 
to  July  1. 1974.  of  alUmaUve  segments  of  the  gjjj„  uut  not  neceeaarUy  be  lUnlted  to,  pop-  ^  imorovement  of  that  road  to  meet  thi 
.    .      ^-....    o. .. _>.i»>.    will    miMt   the   re-  ..i-<.i~«    .t^t-nc  r>f  nlnnntne.  and  metropolitan                .'^  .      _^ ...    . >.t,_   ■  _,__^-<kIYvnnt  of 


the  IntaMtate  Syatam.  with  respect  to  which 
a  State  has  not  ■obmlttad  by  July  1.  1074,  a 
■Qhedtila  (or  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
oonmlatlon  oT  oonstruotton  of  such  segment 
or  altamattre  segmnt  within  the  period  of 
anttabilttx  of  funds  authorised  to  be  ap- 


Sec.  lie.  (a)  Section  105(a)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "State  highway  depart- 
ment" in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Oovemor"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  project  ex- 


projects  located  on  the  Interstate  System." 

(b)  Section  129  of  Utle  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  (h)  as  foUowa: 

"(h)  Funds  for  the  Interstate  System  shsU 
be  avaUable  for  expenditure  on  interstaU 


oMlecti.  apntoaBblng  any  taai  road  on  the 
njntate  Systsm.  rMiumng  rMonstruotleD 
trire  three  or  more  Intantate  rowtes  (ln> 
32ui,,  looiis.  branebaa,  or  apucB),  Urtar- 
S^mTot  connect  with  soeb  toU  road,  and 
SaroTements  to  such  toU  road  have  remitted 
Jn^  serious  impatmMint  of  tb»  ca|iaelty  of 
fl^  Interchange  and  Interstate  rontas." 

CONTBOL   or   OTJTDOOa  ABvaaiisuTO 

8K  122.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  181 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  U  asaaadsd  by 
Inserting  the  following  between  tha  flist  and 
aaoMid  sentences :  "Federal-aid  highway 
funds  apportioned  on  or  after  January  1, 
1973  or  after  the  expiraUon  of  the  next  reg- 
uiar'seftslon  of  the  State  legislature,  which- 
ever is  later,  to  any  State  which  the  Secre- 
tsry  determines  has  not  made  provision  for 
effeotive  control  ol  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance along  the  Interstate  System  and  the 
prtinary  system  of  those  additional  outdoor 
advertising  signs,  dl^lays,  and  devices  which 
are  more  than  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  off 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  rl^t  of  way,  visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  system, 
and  erected  with  the  purpose  eg  their  mes- 
ssge  being  read  from  such  main  traveled  way 
^^,^1  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  amounU  which  would  other- 
wise be  apportioned  to  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title,  unitU  such  time  as  such 
State  ShaU  provide  for  such  effeotive  con- 
trol." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  such 
signs,  displays  or  devices  after  January  1. 
1968.  If  located  within  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of  the  right  of  way  and  on  or  after  July 
1  1973,  or  alter  the  expiration  of  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  State  legislature, 
whichever  Is  later,  if  located  beyond  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  of  the  right  of  way  be 
limited  to  (1)  directional  and  other  official 
signs  and  notices,  which  signs  and  notices 
ShaU  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  signs 
and  notices  pertaining  to  natural  wonders. 
scenic  and  historical  attractions,  which  are 
required  or  authorized  by  law,  which  Shall 
conform  to  national  standards  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder,  which  standards  shaU  contain 
provisions  concerning  lighting,  size,  number, 
and  spacing  of  signs,  and  such  other  re- 
quirements as  may  be  appropriate  to  imple- 
ment this  section,  (2)  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of  prop- 
erty upon  which  they  are  located,  and  (3) 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertising  ac- 
tivities conducted  on  the  properly  on  which 
they  are  located." 

(c)  Subsection  (4)  of  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  insert- 
ing the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"In  order  to  promote  the  reasonable,  or- 
derly and  effective  display  off  outdoor  adver- 
tising whUe  remaining  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  whose  size,  lighting  and  spacing,  con- 
sistent with  customary  tise  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Secretary,  may  be  erected  and 
maintained  within  areas  adjacent  to  the  In- 
terstate and  primary  syatemfi  which  are 
zoned  Industrial  or  cooameroial  under  au- 
thority of  State  law,  or  In  unzoned  commer- 
cial or  industrial  areas  as  may  be  determined 
by  agreement  between  the  several  States  and 
the  Secretary." 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  131  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(e)  Any  nonconforming  sign  under  State 
law  enacted  to  comply  with  this  section  shall 
be  removed  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  after  It  becomes  nonconforming  except 
ss  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by   m- 


ssrtlng   the  foUowlng   after   tba   first   sen- 
tanoa: 

"The  Saeretary  may  also.  In  consultation 
with  the  States,  prorlds  within  the  rlgtits- 
of-way  of  othar  roads  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system  for  areas  m  which  signs. 
cU^>Uys,  and  davloes  glTlng  specific  Informa- 
tion In  the  mtersst  of  the  traTSllng  pub- 
lic may  be  erected  and  maintained." 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  181  of  title 
28.  United  State  Code,  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  the 
foUowlng  m  lieu  thereof: 

"Juat  compensation  shaU  be  paid  upon  the 
romoval  of  any  outdoor  advertising  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  lawfuUy  erected  under  State 
law  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FWleral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1972." 

(g)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  181  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1967.  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  not  to  exceed  »27.000/)00  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  not  to  exceed  $20,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  not  to  exceed 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1973.  and.  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1974,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
avaUabUlty,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shaU  apply  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30.  1967." 

(h)  Section  131  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  sulwectlon: 

"(o)  No  directional  sign,  display,  or  device 
lawfuly  In  exlstenee  on  June  1,  1972,  giving 
specific  information  in  the  Interest  of  the 
traveling  public  shaU  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  removed  untU  December  31, 
1974.  or  untU  the  State  In  which  the  sign, 
display,  or  device  Is  located  certifies  that  the 
directional  information  about  the  service  or 
activity  advertised  on  such  sign,  display,  or 
device  may  reasonably  be  available  to 
motorists  by  some  other  method  or  methods, 
wlhchever  shall  occur  first:  Prot>lded,  That  a 
State  may  not  refuse  to  purchase  and  remove 
any  directional  sign,  display,  or  device  volun- 
tarily offered  to  the  State  for  removal  by  a 
sign  owner  If  funds  are  avaUable  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation." 

TRANSPORTATION    PLANNING    IN    CERTAIN   TTRBAN 

AREAS 

SEC.  123.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  134. 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  next  to  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  imder 
section  106  of  this  title  any  program  for 
projects  In  any  urban'  area  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  poptUatlon  unless  he  finds 
( 1 )  that  such  projects  are  in  accordance 
with  a  continuing  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion plskunlng  process  carried  on  cooperatively 
by  the  State  and  local  communities  In  con- 
formance with  the  objecttves  stated  In  this 
section,  and  (2)  that  aU  reasonable  measures 
to  permit,  encourage,  and  assist  public  partic- 
ipation in  such  continuing  comprehensive 
transportation  planing  process  have  been 
taken.  The  Secretary.  In  coopeartlon  with 
the  States,  shall  develop  and  publish  regxUa- 
tions  specifying  minimum  guidelines  for 
public  participation  in  such  processes,  which 
shaU  mclude  hearings,  held  at  least  annuaUy. 
at  which  there  would  be  a  review  of  the 
transportation  planning  process,  plans  and 
programs,  and  opportunity  provided  for  the 
consideration  of  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

"(b)  It  is  declared  to  be  In  the  national 
interest    to    encoursge     and    promote    the 
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davetopaaent  ot  tranaportattoo 
braaisig  Tartous  modaa  d   tn 
mannar  that  wlU  sarre  tha  States 
oomannitlss  eOetently  and  aaaottvaiy.  To 
>/w.»^w.pu.^  thla  objaotlve  tba  aaccatarr  at^^U 
ooopscate  with  the  atataa.  as  autborlMd  In 
thtM  tltla.  In  tba  daratopmant  oi  loac-raDga, 
oQODiirataianalTe  pubUe  txaBsportatlon  plana 
and  pvograma  wbleb  are  properly  oootdlnatod 
wblGb  Include  plans  for  tba  davatopBaant  of 
all  modes  of  transportation,  wblcb  take  Into 
oonsldaratloa  tba  plans  of  adjaoant  Stataa. 
which  are  formulated  with  due  oomslrtara- 
tlon  of  tbetr  probable  effect  on  tba  future 
development  of  each  State,  and  wbleb  folly 
consider  alternative  modes  of  transportation 
and  routes  for  each  project  Included.  Tbe 
Secrotary  shaU  not  approve  under  this  title 
any  program  for  projacU  in  any  State  unless 
irie  finds   (1)   that  such  proJecU  are  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  continuing   comprehensive 
pubUc      transportation      planning      process 
carried  on  cooperatively  by  States  and  local 
comm\inltlee  In  contormanoe  with  the  objec- 
tives of  thU  section,  (2)  that  aU  reaaoaable 
measures  to  permit,  encourage,   and  assist 
public    participation    In    such    continuing 
planning  process  have  been  taken,  and  (8) 
that  aU  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
aspects  of  such  program  and  Its  alternatives 
have  been  f  uUy  considered  In  the  c(»npreban- 
slve  planning  process.  The  Secrotary,  In  co- 
operation with  the  States,  shaU  develop  and 
publish     regulations     specifying     Tuinlmum 
guldeUnee  for  public  participation  in  such 
process,  which  shall  include  hearings,  held 
at  least  annuaUy,  at  whl^  there  shaU  be 
a    review    of    the    transportation    planning 
process,  plans,  and  programs,  and  opportu- 
nity provided  for  the  consideration  of  alter- 
native modes  of  transportation.  No  project 
may.be  constructed  in  a  State  unless  the 
responsible  local  officials  of  the  area  tn  which 
the  project  is  located  have  been  consulted 
and  their  views  considered  with  reepect  to 
the    corridor,    the    location    and    the    design 
of  the  project." 

AVAIlASnJTT  OF  UmSAK  STBTEM  FtTNDS 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Section  188  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  aisended  to  read  as  fUlows: 
"{  186.  AvaUabUlty  of  urban  system  funds 

"(a)  P*unds  apportioned  to  any  State  un- 
der paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title  ShaU  be  allocated  among 
the  urbanized  areas  within  any  such  State 
In  the  ratio  that  the  population  within  any 
such  urbanized  area  bears  to  the  pop^a- 
tlon  of  aJ.1  url>anlzed  areas  within  such  State. 

•fb)  Funds  allocated  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  withm  any  such  urbwa- 
ized  area  for  projects  on  the  urban  system. 
Including  thoee  authoriaed  by  section  14t 
of  this  title,  which  shaU  be  planned  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  planning  process  required 
by  section  134  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Funds  aUocated  to  any  urbanized  area 
under  subsection  iai  of  this  section  shall 
be  avaUable  for  expendltiu-e  in  another  tir- 
baniaed  area  within  such  State  only  where 
the  responsible  pubUc  officials  In  both  such 
urbanized  areas  agree  to  such  avaUabUlty. 

"(di(])  Where  the  units  of  general  pur- 
pose local  government  in  any  xirbanlzed  area 
shaU  combine  together  under  State  law  to 
create  a  metropolitan  transportation  agency, 
or  where  the  State  shaU  create  a  metrop*^- 
tan  transportation  agency,  with  sufficient  au- 
thority to  develop  and  implement  a  plan 
for  expenditure  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
urbanized  area  pursuant  to  this  section, 
funds  allocated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  avaUable  to  such  metro- 
poUtan transportation  agency  for  projects  on 
the  urban  svstem.  including  thoee  author- 
lad  by  section  142  of  this  title,  which  shall 
be  planned  in  accordance  with  the  planning 
process  required  by  section  184  of  this  title. 

"(2)  A  metropoUtan  transportation  agency 
shall  be  considered  to  exist  when  (Ai  an 
agency  for   the  purposes   of    transportation 
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planning  bM  be«n  anmxaA  by  th«  Steta  o» 
by  tb«  unit  or  xmlto  ctf  ganaral  puipoM  loo«l 
aeTommanta  wttlrtn  any  urt)«niM«l  »»• 
whUsh  wpTMant  at  laaat  76  par  oantum  ol 
tha  u)t»»  population  of  suoh  araa  and  In- 
oludea  tha  largaat  city,  and  (B)  audi  a«eney 
baa  adequate  powera  and  U  aultably  equlppad 
and  or«anU^«d  to  carry  out  pro)a«5ta  on  tba 
urban  system:  ProvULuA,  That  auoh  projecta 
may  ba  implemented  by  the  matropolltan 
tranaportatlon  agency  tbrotigh  delegation  of 
authority  for  implemantatlon  to  the  partto- 
Ipatlng  local  govammanta." 

( b )  The  analysla  of  chapter  1  of  title  23  of 
the  United  Statee  Coda  la  amended  by  strUc- 

ing 

"186.  Urban  area  traffic  oparatlona  improva- 

ment  progrtuna." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"136.  AvallabUlty  of  urban  system  funds.". 

CONTHOL    or    J-CNKYARDS 

8kc.  126.  (a)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  136 
of  title  33,  United  States  Code.  U  sjneuded 
by  Btrlking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  Just  compenaatlon  shall  be  paid  the 
owner  for  the  relocation,  removal,  or  disposal 
of  junkyards  lawfully  in  existence  at  the 
eflectlve  date  of  State  leglalatlon  enacted  to 
comply  with  this  aeotlon." 

(b)  Subaectlon  (m)  of  section  136  of  title 
33,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(m)    There  la  authorized   to   be   appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
prlaiwl  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each  of 
the  flsoal  years  1966  and  1967,  not  to  exceed 
•3  000.000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
and   1973.  not  to  exceed  66.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and.  out  of 
the    Highway    Trust   Fund,   not    to   exceed 
•16  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  616.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  Jvme   30,    1976.   The   provisions   of   this 
chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability,  and  expenditure  of  Pederal-atd 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the 
ftinds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30.  1967." 
ranTOK  aho  coaamoa  PAaitiNG  rAcn-rnKs 
SBC    126.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  137  of 
title  28.  United  Statee  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph,  inserting  a  comma  In  Ueu  thereof, 
and  adding  the  following:  "and  liquidation 
of  bonds  or  other  obligations   Incurred   to 
financing  the  local  share  of  such  facilities". 

PKBSiaVATION    or   PAkKULNDS 

SBC.  127.  Sactlon  138  of  title  23,  United 
Statee  Code,  la  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"landa"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "areas  (Including  water)". 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "nands"  and  "land" 
wherever  thereafter  appearing  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "areaa"  and  "area", 
reapectlvely. 

TKAimNO  PROOKAMS 


Sac.  128.  Subaectlon  (b)  of  section  140  of 
tlUe  23,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  "and 
1973."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  1973, 
1874.  and  1976". 

PUBLIC   TaANSPOaTATION 

Sao.  128.  (a)  Section  142  of  title  23.  United 
Statea  Coda,  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
I  142.  Public  transportation 

"(a)  To  encourage  the  development.  Im- 
provement, and  uae  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems  for  the  transportation  of 
paaaengera  within  urbanized  areas,  so  as  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
twn,  sums  apportioned  In  aooordanoe  with 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to  finance 
the  Federal  share  of  the  coat  of  construotlon 
of  and  acqulaltlon  of  faollltlea  and  equip- 
ment for  public  mass  transportation  proj- 


ects. For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'public  mass  transportation"  means  ground 
transportation  which  provides  general  or 
special  service  (excluding  sehoolbus,  charter, 
or  sightseeing  service)  to  the  public  on  a 
regular  and  continuing  baaU,  and  includes 
activities  designed  to  coordinate  such  serv- 
ice with  other  transportation.  Projects  which 
may  be  financed  under  thla  subsection  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  exclusive  or 
preferential  bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  con- 
trol devices,  passenger  loading  areas  and  fa- 
cilities. Including  shelters,  fringe  and  trans- 
portation corridor  parking  facilities  to  serve 
bus.  rail,  and  other  public  mass  transporta- 
tion passengers,  construction  of  fixed  rail 
facilities,  and  for  the  purchase  of  passenger 
equipment.  Including  rolling  stock  for  fixed 
raU. 

"(b)  To  encourage  the  development,  im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  transportation 
systems  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
in  such  urban  areas  and  rural  areas  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  local  transportation 
need,  so  as  to  Increase  the  traffic  capacity  of 
the  Federal-aid  systems,  sums  apportioned  In 
accordance  with  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (5), 
and  (7)  of  sut)sectlon  (b)  of  section  104  of 
this  title  shall  be  available  to  finance  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  projects  within 
their  respective  systems,  for  the  construction 
of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus  lanes,  high- 
way traffic  control  devices,  passenger  loading 
areas  and  facilities.  Including  shelters,  fringe 
and  transportation  oorrldoo:  parking  facilities 
to  serve  bus  and  other  public  transportation 
passengers,  and  for  the  purchase  of  passen- 
ger equipment  other  than  rolling  stock  for 
fixed  rail. 

'■(c)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  In  urbanized  areas  shall  be 
based  upon  a  continuing  comprehensive 
transportation  planning  process  carried  on 
In  accordance  with  section  134  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code. 

"(d)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  project 
authorized  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway 
project,  and  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  such  project  shall  be  that  pro- 
vided In  section  120  of  this  title. 

"(e)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  satisfied  that  public  mass 
transportation  systems  will  have  adequate 
project  and  to  maintain  and  operate  prop- 
erly any  equipment  acquired  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  No  equipment  which  Is  acquired  with 
financial  assistance  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  ufl«  In  charter,  leased, 
sightseeing,  or  other  service  In  any  area  other 
than  the  area  for  whidh  It  was  acquired. 
"(g)  In  the  acquisition  of  equipment  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shaU  require  that  such 
equipment  meet  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  under  section  202  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  and  shall  au- 
thorize, wherever  praotlcable,  that  such 
equipment  meet  the  special  criteria  for  low- 
emlaslon  vehicles  set  forth  in  section  212  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  16  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended,  relating  to  planning  and  design 
of  mass  transportation  facilities  to  meet  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  thereof) 
shall  apply  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(l)  Fluids  available  for  expenditure  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  supplementary  to  and  not  In  substitution 
for  funds  authorized  and  available  for  obli- 
gation puMuant  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trana- 
portatton  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

"(j)  The  provisions  of  chapters  1,  3,  and  6 


of  tme  28  at  tba  Unltad  Statsa  Oode  shaO 
apply  m  carrying  out  tli*  paovlslons  at  Man 
section  except  with  raspaet  to  proJeoU  wlthm 
urban  areas  as  to  wbieb  the  Bacretary  dat». 
mines  the  provisions  of  tba  Urban  Maa 
Transportation  Act  of  IBM.  aa  amendad,  an 
more  appropriately  appllcabl*." 

(b)  Tbm  anaiyais  of  cbaptsr  1  of  title  23  at 
the  United  Statea  Oode  ia  amended  by 
striking 

"142.  Urban  highway  public  transportattoa." 
and  inserting  in  llsu  thereof: 
•'142.  Public  transportation." 

ECOMOinC    OaCWTB    CKM'IXB    DBVXLOPMZirT 
HUHWATB 


SBC.  130.  (a)  Section  143  of  title  28,  United 
States  Oode,  Is  amended  by  striking  "Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system"  wherever  appear* 
ing  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  148  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "not  to  exceed  an  additional  20  per  cen- 
tum" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "not  to 
exceed  an  additional  10  per  centum." 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  143  of  title 
23,  United  States  Oode,  is  amended  by  strlk- 
Ing  the  following:  "and  not  to  exceed  WO,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  650.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975." 

BICTCLK     TRANSPORTATION,     ITDESTRIAN     WALK- 
WAYS.    AND    BQtTESTRIAN    TRAILS 

Sec.  131.  (a)   Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  145.  Bicycle     transportation,     pedestrian 
wsJkways,  and  equestrltui  trails 
"(a)    To  encourage  the  development,  Im- 
provement, and  use  of  bicycle  transportation 
on  or  in  conjunction  with  highway  rights-of- 
way  for  the  transportation  cf  persons  so  at 
to  Increase  the  traffic  capacity  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems,  and  to  pwrmlt  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  jjedeetrlan  wall- 
ways  and  equestrian  trails  on  or  In  conjunc- 
tion with  highway  rights-of-way,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  that  projects  carried  out 
with  stuns  apportioned   In  accordance  with 
subsection    (b)    of  section   104   of  this  title 
shall  to  the  extent  practicable,  suitable,  and 
feasible    Include    the    construction    of    sep- 
arate or  preferential  bicycle  lanes  or  paths. 
bicycle  traffic  control  devices,  shelters  and 
parking  faculties  to  serve  bicycles  and  per- 
sons   using    bicycles,    pedestrian,    walkwaya. 
and  equestrian  trails  In  conjunction  or  con- 
nection with  Federal-aid  highways.  Projects 
authorized  under  this  section   shall  be  lo- 
cated and  designed  p\irauant  to  an  overall 
plan   which   will  provide  due   consideration 
for  safety  and  contiguous  routes. 

"(b)  For  all  purpooes  of  this  title,  a  proj- 
ect authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  thli 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway  proj- 
ect, and  the  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  such  project  shall  be  that  provided 
in  section  120  of  this  title. 

"(c)    In  addition  to  projects  carried  oat 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  carry  out  projects  for  the  c<m- 
structlon  of  bicycle  trails  on  or  in  conjunc- 
tion   with    highway    rights-of-way    for   tha 
transportation  of  persons  so  as  to  Increaat 
the  traffic  capacity  of  the  Federal-aid  systems, 
and  to  permit  development  and  Improvement 
of  pedestrian  walkways  and  equestrian  tralU 
on  or  In  conjunction  with  highway  rights-of- 
way,  $10,000,000  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1976  which  shall  be  available,  at  the  <"■«'•" 
tlon  of  the  Department  subsection    (b)   ft 
section  104  of  this  title,  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  1  per  centum  of  sunai 
apportioned  under  this  section. 


"(d)  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
#»tarest  highways,  forest  development  roada 
iSL  oTus.  public  lands  development  nwda 
^  tTails  park  roads  and  trails,  parkwayi, 
S^^^tlon  roada.  and  pubUc  land. 
tThwan  shaU  be  apportioned  in  accordance 
SS^iSUraph  (1)  of  charged  with  the  ad- 
^?ratton  ^  such  funds,  for  the  construe 
S^f  bicycle  and  pedestrian  routes  in  oon- 
JSlj^n  with  Buch  trails,  roads,  highways. 

•^(^Nr^tcrized  vehicles  ahjOl  be  per  - 
«4«ud  on  ttalls  and  walkways  authortaed 
SS«  this  section  except  for  maintenance 

^"m^  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  tlUe  33 
of  the  united  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
iJrtlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"146  Bicycle       transportation.       pedestrian 
walkways,  and  equestrian  trails." 

TOLL  ROAD  RXIMBTJRSXMXNT  PROORAM 

SK   133    (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"t  146   Toll  road  reimbursement  program 

"(a)  Whenever  a  State  has  received  Its  final 
aoDortlonment  of  sums  authorized  to  be 
wiroprtated  for  expenditure  on  the  Inter- 
gite  Svstem,  the  Secretary  may  pwmlt, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  129  of  this  title,  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  of  the  actual  coet 
of  construction  of  new  toll  highways  or  Im- 
orovementa  to  existing  toll  highways,  con- 
struction of  which  highways  or  improvement 
is  begun  after  July  1,  1972.  but  not  including 
UiB  cost  of  toll  collection  and  service  facu- 
lties, on  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  In  the  construction  of  free  high- 
ways under  this  chapter  upon  compliance 
with  the  conditions  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
construction  as  appUcable  to  a  project  under 
section  120(a)  of  this  title  from  funds  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  this 
title  whenever  the  State  entere  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  whereby  It  under- 
takes performance  of  the  following  obliga- 
tions: 

"  (1 )  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  such 
highway  In  accordance  with  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary, 

"(2)  all  tolls  received  from  the  operation  of 
such  highway,  leas  the  actual  cost  erf  such 
operation  and  maintenance,  shaU  be  applied 
by  the  State  to  the  repayment  o<  the  actual 
oosti  of  construction,  except  few  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  payable  of  such 
actual  costs  of  a  project;  and 

"(3)  no  tolls  shall  be  charged  for  the  use 
of  such  highway  after  the  Federal  share  has 
been  paid  and  the  highway  shaU  be  main- 
tained and  operated  as  a  free  highway. 
Such  agreements  may  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  a  State  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  Reimbursements  shaU 
not  be  made  untU  after  the  State  receives  Its 
final  apportionment  of  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  expenditure  on  the  Inter- 
state System. 

"(c)  When  such  highway  becomes  toll-free 
In  accordance  with  the  eiforementloned 
aereement.  such  highway  shaU  become  a 
part  of  the  primary  system  not  withstand  Ing 
the  mUeage  limitations  Ui  subsection  (b)  of 
section  103  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Federal  share  payable  of  such 
actual  cost  of  the  project  shaU  be  made  in 
not  more  than  fifteen  eqtial  annual  InstaU- 
oients,  from  the  funds  apportioned  to  the 
Stete  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  104  of  this  title,  with  the 
first  Installment  being  made  one  year  after 
the  project  agreement  has  been  entered  Into 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  State  high- 
way departments  or  one  year  after  the  State 


receives  Its  final  apportionment  of  suma  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  expendltura 
on  the  Interstate  System,  whichever  Is  laat 
to  oecvir.  Such  payment  shaU  be  applied 
against  the  outatanding  obUgations  of  the 
project." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
UiUted  States  Code,   is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing : 
"'14«.  ToU  road  reimbursement  program." 

SPBCIAL  URBAN   HIOK  DBirSTTT  TBAITIC 
PROGBAM 


Sbc.  133.  (a)  Chi^ter  1  ol  tlUe  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  secUon : 
"I  147.  Specl&l    urban    high    density    traffic 
program 
"(a)  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  flacal  year 
apriing  June  30.  1976,  for  the  construction  of 
highways  connected  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem in  portions  of  urbanized  areas  with  high 
traffic  density.  The  Secretary  shaU  develop 
guidelines  and  standards  for  the  designation 
of  routes  and  the  allocation  of  funds  for  this 
purpose      which      Include      the      foUowing 
criteria: 

"(1)  Routes  designated  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  longer  than  ten  mUes. 

"(2)  Routes  designated  shaU  serve  areas 
of  concentrated  population  and  heavy  traf- 
fic congestion. 

"(3)  Routes  designated  shaU  serve  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  commercial,  indtistrial,  or  na- 
tional defense  Installations. 

"(4)  Any  routes  shaU  connect  with  exist- 
ing routes  on  the  Interstate  System. 

"(6)  Routes  designated  under  this  section 
shall  have  been  approved  through  the  plan- 
ning process  required  under  section  134  of 
this  title  and  determined  to  be  essential  by 
responsible  local  officials. 

"(6)  A  route  ShaU  be  designated  -under  this 
section  only  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  no  feasible  or  practicable  alternative 
mode  of  transportation  which  could  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area  to  be  served  Is  now  avaU- 
able  or  could  l>ecome  available  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

"(7)  The  designation  of  routes  under  this 
section  ShaU  comply  with  section  188  of  this 
title,  and  no  route  shall  be  designated  which 
substantially  damages  or  Infringes  upon  any 
residential  area. 

"(8)  Routes  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  and  responsible  local  officials. 

"(9)  No  more  than  one  route  In  any  one 
State  BhaU  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  pursuant  to  thte 
section  ShaU  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project." 
(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"147.  Special  urban  high  denlsty  traffic  pro- 
gram." 

ACCBSa  HIOHWATS  TO  PTJBUC  RXCRBATXOIf  ARRAS 

ON    TTDBBAI.    LAXXS 

Sbc.  184.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Oode  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

"J  148.  Access  hlgh^ways  to  pubUc  recreation 
areas  on  Federal  lakes 

"(a)  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  80,  1974,  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1975,  for  the  construction  at  reoonetrucUon 
of  access  highways  to  public  reoreaUon  areaa 
on  Federal  lakes  in  order  to  aooommodate 
preeent  and  future  high  traAc  density.  The 
Secretary  shaU  develop  guidelines  and  stand- 
ards for  the  designation  of  routes  and  the 


aUooatlon  of  funds  for  the  purpoee  of  tills 
section  which  ahaU  incltide  the  following 
criteria: 

"(1)  Boutae  daalgaated  by  the  Secretery 
ShaU  not  extend  beyond  20  miles  from  t  <e 
recreation  area. 

"(2)  Stioh  routee  staaU  connect  witn  a 
hlgb'vay  in  the  Federal  aid  system. 

"(8)  The  designation  of  routes  under  this 
section  aliaU  comply  with  secUon  188  of  thla 
title. 

"(4)  Routee  ShaU  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  reoommendatlon  at  the 
state  and  responsible  local  officials. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  authorized  pureuant 
to  this  section  shaU  not  exceed  70  per  centum 
of  the  coat  of  oonstrucUon  or  reoooetnxcUon 
of  such  project. 

"(c)  Any  highway  not  part  of  the  Federal- 
aid  syatem  wiien  constructed  or  recon- 
structed punuant  to  this  section  shaU  there- 
after be  part  of  the  Federal-aid  seoondary 
system  except  as  otherwise  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

"(d)  For  the  purpoee  of  thla  section  the 
term  'Federal  lalte"  means  a  lake  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  Kngineere,  Department  of  the 
Army,  or  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  or 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  or  a  multlpurpoee  lake  con- 
structed with  the  assistance  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." ,  „„  . 
(b)  The  analyala  of  chapter  I  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Oode  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"14«.  Accees  highways  to  public  recreation 
areas  on  Federal  lakes." 

ALTXRMATIVB    rXDBRAL-AJD    HBJHWAT 
PROCXOTTRBB 

SBC.  188.  TlUe  28,  United  SUtes  Oode,  la 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
chapter  1-A  at  the  end  of  chapt«r  1: 

"CHAPTBR    1-A    ALTBRKATIVI    PB»BRA1,-An) 
HIGBWAT    PROCXSURBS 

"Sec. 

"171.  Policy  declaratlona. 
"172.  i^plicabUity  and  certification. 
"173.  Assistance  for  Statee  desiring  to  com- 
ply with  this  chapter. 
"174.  Master  agreement. 
"176.  Rlghta  of  aggrieved  partlee. 
"176.  Applicability  of  other  chaptere. 
"{  171.  Policy  declaration 
"The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 
"(a)  the  public  Interest  requires  an  alter- 
native procedure  to  the  procedures  otherwlee 
provided  in  title  28  for  processing  Federal- 
aid  hl^-way  projecta  to  promote  and  facOl- 
tate  the  continued  construction  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid syitemB  covered  by  thla  chapter  and 
to  provide  the  States  and  local  govemmenta 
according  to  their  own  priorities  and  prob- 
lems with  a  •""•<""'"'  degree  of  flexibUlty 

and  choice.  _,^  ..  .w_ 

"(b)  the  alternative  procedure  provided  by 
thla  chapter  shaU  emphasize  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  State  administrative 
prooeeaes  for  conatnictlng  Federal-aid  hl^- 
way  projects  which  wiU  insure  their  con- 
struction in  harmony  with  the  social,  en- 
vtromnental  and  economic  objectivea  of  aU 
applicable  Fsderai  law*  and  requlrments. 

"(c)  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  as 
a<imlnlfl*ered  tmder  thla  chapter  sbaU  con- 
tinue to  be  a  cooperative  program  between 
the  Btates  and  the  Federal  Oovernment,  The 
primary  Federal  role  ahaU  be  to  require  an 
Integrated  system  of  highways,  consistent 
with  local  determlnationa  and  needa.  which 
WiU  be  designed,  developed  and  constructed 
in  acoordanoe  with  guldeUnee  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  to  effectuate  national 
poUctes  determined  by  the  Oongreas.  The  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  Federal 
funds  or  their  avaUabiltty  for  expenditure 
for  oonstrucUon  or  improvement  sbaU  in  no 
way  be  deemed  to  infringe  \q>on  ttie  rlghta 
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or  th«  StatM  to  (l»t«Tnlne  whleto  proJ«cU  or 
lmpraT«m«nta  sbftU  be  fln»no«d  uxMtor  thJ« 

"(d)  the  requlremente  of  tWe  title  are 
oo  .tr«ot  oondltlone  and  any  State  which 
BV  Jla  iteelf  of  the  procedures  in  thu  chainter 
is  obliged  te  meet  the  requlremente  which 
It  sete  forth  In  lU  application  for  certmca- 
tton. 
••|  173.  AppllcabUlty  and  certification 

"(a)  The  proyUlone  of  thU  chapter  •hall 
be  applicable  to  all  Pederal-ald  systema  ex- 
cept the  National  Syetem  of  Interetate  and 

D»f  enae  Highway*.  

"(b)   Any  State  may  submit  to  the  secre- 
tary   for   hie    approTal    and   certlflcaUon   a 
oomprehenelve  procedure  for  the  oonetruc- 
Uon  of  Pederal-ald  highway  projecte.  setting 
forth  the  procees  by  which  such  State  pro- 
poees  to  carry  out  its  Pederal-ald  highway 
construction  reeponelbllltleB.  The  State  pro- 
cedure shall  set  forth  the  procees  by  which 
goals.  ob]ectlT«B,  and  priorities  for  carrying 
out  Ite  Pederal-ald  program  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  shall  take  Into  aooount  and  be  In 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  this  title 
and   other   provUlons   of  Federal   law.   The 
Secretary    shall    establish    guidelines    which 
shall    describe   the    essential   rtements   of   a 
comprehensive  State  highway  program.  The 
State  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  Its 
procedure  will  be  administered  by  a  State 
agency     with     adeqiiate     powers,     suitably 
staffed,   equipped   and  orgaiilzed   to   comply 
with  aU  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws, 
guideline*,   regulations   and   dlrectlvee.   and 
that  Ita  administrative  proceeeee  will  result 
In  oompUanc*  with  State  and  Federal  laws, 
guldellnee,  regulations  and  directives. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  within  ninety 
days  after  receipt  of  a  Stote  request  for 
certification  review  the  comprehensive  pro- 
oedurea  of  such  State  pursuant  to  the  gxilde- 
llnee  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
In  reviewing  a  State  requeet  for  certifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  conduct 
audits  and  physical  Inspections  to  determine 
the  abUlty  of  the  State  to  carry  out  lU  com- 
prehensive procedure. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  re- 
quest of  any  SUte  for  certification  unless 
he  finds  that  State  Uws.  guidelines,  regula- 
tions, and  dlrectlvee  will  not  result  In  the 
accomplishment  of  the  social,  onvtronmen- 
tei.,  and  economic  objeotlvee  of  all  applicable 
Federal  laws  and  requirements  or  are  not  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(0)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  does  not 
spprove  a  request  of  a  SUto  for  oertlflcatlon. 
the  State  may  appeal  such  decision  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Colimibla  which  shaU  have 
Jurisdiction  to  afllrm  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside  In  whole  or 
in  part.  The  Secretary's  disapproval  of  a  re- 
quest by  a  State  for  certification  shall  not 
deprive  such  State  of  any  of  the  benefits  nor 
relieve  It  of  any  of  the  requirements  of  the 
other  chapters  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
Federal-aid  highway  projects  in  such  States. 
"(f)   Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  a  com- 
prehensive procedure  of  toy  State  for  oon- 
strucUng  Federal-aid  highway  projects  shall 
be  m  effect  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
such  approval  and  shall  discharge  his  respon- 
albUlty  under  title  23  with  respect  to  Individ- 
ual project  approvals  as  required  In  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
find  at  any  time,  based  upon  his  continuous 
r«vlew  and   audit  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
cedure of  such  State  projects  being  executed 
puTsuuit  thereto  or  other  Information,  that 
It  is  not  In  oompUanoe  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  the  proTlslons  of  this  chapter.  In  such 
event,  the  Secretary,  after  appropriate  notice 
mftui  opportunity  for  correction  of  non-oom- 
pUanoe,  shaU  declare  the  master  agreement 
or  any  part  thereof  provided  for  In  section 
174  of  this  chiHpter  breskched  and  withdraw 


his   approval.   Any  faUure  of   the  State   to 
comply  with  the  approprUte  provisions  of 
title  38  ShaU  be  deemed  a  breach  of  the  mas- 
ter agreement  provided  for  In  section  174  of 
this  chapter.   Nothing  In  this  chapter  shaU 
affect  or  discharge  any  responslbUlty  or  oWi- 
satlon  of  the  Secretary  under  any  Federal 
law    mcludlng  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1966  (43  U.S.C  4821  et  seq.) .  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty   (49 
V  S.C.  1653(f)  1 ,  and  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  (42  U.SC.  4601  et  seq),  other  than 
title  23,  United  States  Code. 

"(g)  The  guidelines,  regulations,  and  other 
criteria  to    be  applied  bjr  the  Secretary  In 
determining  whether  to  approve  the  request 
of  any  State  for  certification,  shaU  be  de- 
veloped   m    consultation    with    appropriate 
State    and    Federal    officials    and    shall    be 
promulgated  not  later  than  June  30,  1973. 
An  opportunity  to  submit  written  data   or 
comments  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ninety 
days  aftw  publication  shall  be  afforded  to 
all  interested  persons.  The  Initial    approval 
of  the  comprehensive  procedures  of  any  State 
shall  take  effect  no  earlier  than  July  1.  1974. 
"J  178.  Assistance  for  SUtes  desiring  to  com- 
ply with  this  chapter 
"Any  State,  prior  to  submitting  Its  request 
to  the  Secretary  for  certification,  may  make 
application  to  the  Secretary  for  professional 
and  technical  assistance  In  developing  com- 
prehensive   procedurea     which    wUl    comply 
with  the  provisions  of  thU  chapter.  In  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance,  the  Secretary  may 
utUlze  the  sums  authorised  in  section  104(a) 
of  title  23  to  be  deducted  for  administering 
the  provisions  of  law  to  be  financed  from 
appropriations  for  the  Pederal-ald  systems. 
•5  174.  Master  agreement 

"(a)  Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  a  re- 
queet by  a  State  for  certification  shaU  con- 
stitute a  formal  agreement  with  the  State. 
The  agreement  shall  apply  to  all  Pederal-ald 
projects  to  be  constructed  by  the  State  pur- 
suant to  the  comprehensive  procedures  for 
the  biennial  period  of  the  agreement. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  rely  upon  repre- 
sentetlons  made  by  the  State  with  respect  to 
the  arrangements  or  agreements  made  by 
the  State  and  appropriate  local  ofBclals  where 
a  part  of  a  project  Is  to  be  constructed  at  the 
expense  of.  or  in  cooperation  with,  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State. 

"(c)  Approval  by  the  Secretary  shaU  be 
deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  for  the  payment  of  Its 
proportional  contribution  to  all  projects 
covered  by  the  agreement.  PoUowing  approval 
of  an  agreement  by  a  State  for  certification, 
funds  apportioned  to  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  104  shall  be  avsUlable  for  obligation 
by  the  State  under  the  State's  comprehensive 
procedure  without  restriction,  exc^t  that 
nothing  m  this  section  shaU  affect  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  to  restrict,  or  of  any  court 
to  enjoin,  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
such  funds  for  failure  to  comply  with  ap- 
pUcable  laws  or  requirements  or  for  faUure 
of  the  State  to  comply  with  Its  comprehen- 
sive procedure. 

"(d)  The  State  shall  submit  with  Its  re- 
quest for  certification  a  list  of  projects  to 
be  covered  by  the  agreement.  The  State  may 
add,  withdraw  and  substitute  other  projects 
during  the  period  of  the  agreement  with  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  dis- 
approve such  addition,  withdrawal,  or  sub- 
stitution within  ninety  days.  However.  In 
no  event  may  a  conUoverslal  project  be  with- 
drawn and  another  project  substituted  there- 
for for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  compliance 
with  applicable  laws. 
"S  176.  Rights  of  aggrieved  parties 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  (section  564  of  title  5, 
United  States  (3ode) ,  an  admmistratlve  hear- 


ing for  alleged  failure  of  a  State  to  coo^dy 
with  Its  approved  comprehaBslve  prooedun 
or  any  applicable  State  or  Federal  law.  The 
secretary's  decision  shall  be  based  upon  the 
record  in  such  bearing,  aad  his  Investtia. 
tlon  and  review  of  the  State  and  FMItm 
project  records  shall  constitute  part  of  the 
administrative  record.  The  decision  of  the 
Secretary  may  be  reviewed  In  accord  with 
section  706  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  procedure  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  the  exclusive  procedure  for 
suing  the  Secretary  or  any  of  his  delSfsiB 
and  designees  for  the  failure  of  a  State  to 
comply  with  Its  comprehensive  procedures, 
■J  178.  Appllcabllty  of  other  chapters 

"All  of  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Codb,  shaU  be  applicable  to  projects 
processed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  tUa 
chapter  except  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  said  provisions  of  law  conflict 
or  axe  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter." 

PTJBUC    TaAKSPOBTATION    IK    NATIONAl,    rOBMIS 
AND     PARKS 


SBC.  136.  (a)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  2M 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Funds  available  for  forest  highway* 
ShaU  be  available  for  adjacent  vehicular 
parking  areas,  for  sanitary,  water,  and  firs 
control  faculties,  and  for  passenger  loading 
areas  and  faculties  and  the  ptirchase  of  buses 
to  provide  Interpretive  or  shuttle  transporta- 
tion services  as  an  alternative  means  of 
transportation.' ' 

(b)  Section  206  of  title  23,  United  SUtu 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Funds  available  for  park  roads  and 
trails  ShaU  be  avaUabla  for  adjacent  ve- 
hicular parking  areas  and  for  passenger  load- 
ing areas  and  faculties  and  the  purchase  of 
buses  to  provide  Interpretive  or  shuttle 
transportation  services  as  an  alternative 
means  of  transportation." 

PARKWAYS 

SEC.  137.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  307 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ,.  „  u- 

"(a)  Funds  avaUable  for  parkways  shaU  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  construction  and 
improvement  thereof,  mcludlng  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way  and  related  scenic 
easements."  ^  „^  ^ 

(b)  SectlQn  207  of  title  23,  United  Stole* 
Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsections.  

"(d)  After  December  31,  1972,  parkway* 
contracted  imder  the  authority  of  this  ■ee- 
tlon  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  on  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system.  .„.,,«. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  106(a)  ol 
this  title,  relating  to  the  obligation  of  funds, 
shall  apply  to  funds  available  for  parkways. 

HIGHI.Ain>    BCBNIC    HIGHWAY 

Sec.  138.  (a) .  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
m  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (acting  throTigh  the  Forest  Service), 
is  authorized  to  develop  and  construct  a»» 
parkway  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  from 
West  Virginia  State  Route  39  to  UJ3.  260  nesr 
Barton  Knob.  ^    ^    ^  m, 

(b)  The  route  from  Rlchwood,  West  Vl^ 
glnla  to  VB.  260  near  Barton  Knob,  via  We*t 
Virginia  State  Route  39  and  the  parkway 
authorized  by  subsectloc  (a)  of  this  sectloa. 
shall  be  designated  as  the  Highland  Scenic 

( c )  Such  Secretaries  are  authorized  to  w- 
qvUre  rights-of-way,  lands  containing  Buca 
rights-of-way,  and  Interests  in  land,  includ- 
ing scenic  easements,  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  a  scenic  highway.  .,.  „  h. 

(d)  Funds  available  for  parkways  shaU  oe 
available  for  signs  on  Interstate  hlghwayi. 
Appalachian  Highways  and  other  approprlaw 
highways  at  natural  points  of  access  to  saa 
geographic  area,  mdlcatlng  the  direction  and 
dUtance  to  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  and 


to  Rlchwood  as  "Oateway  to  the  Highland 
OMnio  Highway."  ^   „  ,. 

(TTFunds  available  for  pwrkways  shaU  be 
AMlltble  for  upgrading  that  portion  of  Wert 
V^U  State  Route  38  deslgnatwi  as  the 
^^aad  scenic  Highway  to  approprtate 
Z^ZtiLrAA  for  a  scenic  and  recreational  hlgb- 
^y.lncluding  the  construction  of  vistas  and 
nthe'r  scenic  improvements. 

(f)  Ulx>n  construction  of  the  Highland 
aesDlc  Highway  as  authorlaed  by  subsection 
iZ)  of  this  section,  such  road  and  aU  asso- 
ciated lands  and  rights-of-way  shaU  be  trans- 
fmred  to  the  Forest  Service  and  managed  as 
w^of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
ioiely  for  scenic  and  recreational  use  and 
nuMnger  car  travel. 

(a)  Any  parkway  authorlaed  in  the  future 
to  orooeed  southward  in  such  area  shaU  be- 
^  in  the  InmiedUte  vicinity  of  Rlchwood, 
West  Virginia. 

CUUBEEUUJD    GAP    NATIONAI.    HMTOBICAL 
PARK 

SBC.  139.  (»)  Notwithstanding  the  defini- 
tion of  parkways  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 101.  funds  avaUable  for  parkways  shaU 
be  avaUable  to  finance  the  cost  of  recon- 
struction and  relocation  of  Route  28E 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap  NaUonal  Hla- 
tortcal  Park,  Including  construction  of  a 
tunnel  and  the  approaches  thereto,  so  as  to 
permit  restoration  of  the  Gap  and  provide 
adequate  traffic  capacity. 

(b)  Upon  construction,  such  highway  and 
tunnel  and  aU  associated  lands  and  rights- 
of-way  shall  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  Service  and  managed  as  part  of  the 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park. 

ALASKA    HIGHWAT 

S«c.  140.  (B)(1)  Chapter  2  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"5  217.    A1.A8KA    HlOBTWAT 

"(s)  Recognizing  the  benefits  that  wUl 
accrue  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  to  the 
United  States  from  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Alaska  Highway  from  the  Alaskan  border 
to  Hslnes  Junction  In  Canada  and  the  Haines 
C\xtoS  Highway  from  Haines  Jtmctlon  In 
CJanada  to  the  south  Alaskan  border,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  out  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  for  necessary  reconstruction 
of  such  highway.  Such  appropriations  shaU 
remam  avaUable  until  expended.  No  ex- 
penditures shaU  be  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  highways  untU  an  agreement 
ha*  been  reached  by  the  Government  of  Can- 
ads  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
State*  which  shaU  provide.  In  part,  that 
the  Canadian  Gtovemment — 

"(1)  wUI  provide,  without  participation  of 
funds  authorized  under  this  title  aU  neoes- 
*ary  right-of-way  for  the  reconstruction  of 
such  highways,  which  right-of-way  shaU 
forever  be  held  Inviolate  as  a  part  of  such 
highways  for  public  use; 

"(2)  wlU  not  impose  any  highway  toll,  or 
permit  any  such  toll  to  be  charged  for  the 
use  of  such  highways  by  vehicles  or  persons', 

"(3)  wUl  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  fee,  tax,  or  other  charge  for 
the  use  of  such  highways  by  vehicles  or 
persons  from  the  United  States  that  does 
not  tHpply  equaUy  to  vehicles  or  persons  of 
Canada; 

"(4)  wiu  continue  to  grant  reciprocal  rec- 
ognition of  vehicle  registration  and  drivers' 
licenses  In  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada:  and 

"(5)  wUl  maintain  such  highways  after 
their  completion  In  proper  condition  ade- 
quately to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  traffic. 

"(b)  The  survey  and  construction  work 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary." 


(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"317.  Alaska  Highway." 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  oompletlnc  nao«»- 
sary  reoonrtruotloa  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
from  the  Alaskan  bordar  to  Haines  Junction 
in  OMuda  and  the  WAtn—  outoS  Highway 
from  Bainea  Junctloa  In  Oanada  to  the  aoath 
Alaskan  border  there  Is  authorlsad  to  be 
a{>proprlatad  the  sum  of  •68,670,000  to  ba 
ezpendad  In  aooordanoe  wtth  the  provUdons 
of  section  317  of  tltte  38  of  the  United  Stataa 
Code. 

KKSIARCH  AMD  PI.AKXINa 

Sec.  141.  SubsectlQii  (c)(1)  of  section  307 
of  title  33,  United  Stataa  Oode,  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)(1)  Not  to  exceed  IV^  per  centum  of 
the  sums  apportioned  for  each  flacal  year 
{wior  to  the  fiscal  ye«kr  1964  to  any  State 
iwder  section  104  of  this  title  shaU  ba  avaU- 
able for  expenditure  upon  requeat  of  the 
State  highway  department,  with  the  approival 
of  the  Saocwtary.  with  or  without  State  funds. 
for  engineering  and  eoooocolc  surveys  and 
Inveatlgations;  for  the  planning  of  future 
highway  progrwns  and  local  public  bus 
transportation  systems  and  for  the  financing 
thereof:  for  studies  of  the  economy,  safety, 
and  MKivenlence  of  highway  usage  and  the 
desirable  regulation  and  equitable  taxation 
thereof;  and  fc^-  reeearch  suid  development, 
neoeaaary  In  connection  with  the  planning, 
daalgxi.  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
highways  and  highway  systems,  and  the  reg- 
ulation and  taxation  of  their  use." 

BRXDOBB  on  rXDKRAI.  DAMS 

Sac.  143.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section 
320  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$16,761,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "«25,261,0O0." 

(b)  AU  sums  appropriated  under  authcHflty 
of  the  Increased  authorization  of  $8,600,000 
established  by  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  avaUable 
for  expenditure  only  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  lock  and  dam 
ntuabered  thirteen  on  the  Arkansas  River 
near  Port  Smith,  Arkansas,  In  the  amount 
of  $3,100,000  and  m  connection  with  the 
reconstruction  of  a  bridge  acroes  Chlck- 
amauga  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  near 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  In  the  amount  of 
$6,400,000.  No  such  sums  shaU  be  appro- 
priated untU  aU  applicable  reqiilrements  of 
section  320  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  have  been  compUed  with  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agentty,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Stata  of  Arkansas  for 
the  Fort  Smith  project  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee  for  the  Chattanooga  project. 

TSCHKICAL   AMXNSMXKTS 

Sac.  143.  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  101(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  Osmmerce"  and  Inserting 
in;  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transportation'. 

(b)  Section  109(g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Ret"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Act". 

(c)  Sections  126(a),  and  310  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commerce"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

(d)  The  heading  of  section  303  Is  ammded 
to  read:  "Administration  organization." 

(e)  Sections  306(b),  313,  and  314  are 
aoaended  by  striking  out  "Buireau  ol  Pub- 
lic Roads"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Pederal  Highway  Admin- 
istration". 

(f )  Section  309  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Departn^nt  of  Transportation". 

(g)  Sections  312  and  314  are  amended  by 
strlling  out  "Commerce"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 


AULSXAN  AaoTAjna 

Sk.  144.  SubaacUon  (b)  of  aaoUoii  7  of 
the  FMaral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  IMW  la 
amended  by  striking  at  the  and  of  the  )M« 
santanoe  "June  30.  1973  and  Juxxa  30.  1978." 
and  subatltuUng  "June  30,  ItTa.  June  30. 
1973,  June  SO,  1974  and  Juna  SO,  1978." 

ntcBSAasD  rsDXRAi,  it***" — STtsocxra  dats 

BBC.  14$.  Subeeotkm  (b)  ot  section  108  a€ 
the  Fadaral-Ald  Highway  Aot  of  1970  U 
amandad  to  read  as  followa: 

"  (b)  The  amandmanto  made  bj  subaactlon 
(a)  o<  this  seottoa  shaU  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  aU  obllgauooa  inouxred  after  Juna 
30,  1973,  exoapt  for  projeeta  on  wbloh  Fad- 
ei»l  funds  were  obligated  on  or  bafora  that 
data." 


HUHWAT  nATTzmcATioH  col 

Sac.  146.  (a)  Subaactlon  (l)  of  aactSon  ISS 
of  the  Fedaral-Akl  Tttgianr  Act  of  1970  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  flraC  aantaaoa 
and  inaarting  the  following  in  llau  tbaraof: 

"(1)  Tba  Oommlaalon  ahaU  not  latar  tbui 
December  31,  1978,  submit  to  tba  PrsaMaiU 
and  the  Congress  Its  final  r^>ort." 

(b)  Subaection  (n)  of  aaotkm  138  of  tba 
Fedeml-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1970  is  amandad 
to  read  as  followa: 

"(n)  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  ba 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$460,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  suota 
moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  ba 
available  to  the  Commission  untU  expaodad." 
FSAsmiLrrT  siuuiaa 

Sac.  147.  The  Secretary  shaU  report  to  Oon- 
graas  by  Janvtary  1.  1974,  on  the  feaalhtHty 
an^  naoeaalty  for  constructing  to  appropriata 
standards  propoeed  highways  along  the  fol- 
lowing routaa  for  the  purpoee  of  including 
such  highwaya  in  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Dafanaa  Highways: 

(a)  A  route  from  Brunswick,  Georgia,  or 
Ite  vicinity,  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  or  Ite 
%'lclnlty,  so  aligned  to  serve  the  foUowlog 
Intannedlate  locations,  or  vicinities  thereof: 
OolumbuB.  Georgia:  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
Tupelo,  Ulsalsslppl:  MemphU,  Tenneaaaa; 
BatesvlUe  or  Jonesbore,  Arkansas:  and 
Springfield.  Missouri. 

(b)  Extension  of  Interstate  Highway  70 
from  Cove  Fort,  Utah,  or  ite  vicinity,  In  a 
westerly  direction,  so  aligned  to  serve  the 
Intermediate  locations  of  Hy  and  Oaraon 
City,  Nevada,  or  their  vlcmitlea. 

(c)  A  route  from  AmarUlo,  Texas,  or  Ite 
vicinity,  to  Las  Cruces,  New  Maxloo,  or  Ite 
vicinity,  so  aligned  to  serre  the  foUowtef  In- 
termediate locations,  or  vldnltiaa  thereof: 
HmtarA,  Texas;  Clovis,  New  Mezloe;  Portalea, 
New  Mezloo;  RoeweU.  New  Maxloo:  Buldoao, 
New  Mexico;  Tularosa,  New  Mexico;  and 
Alamagordo,  New  Maxloo. 

(d)  A  route  from  Ksnuas  Otty,  MlaaoKirt. 
or  ite  vicinity,  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  or 
Ite  vicinity,  so  alined  to  serve  one  or  botta  of 
the  following  Intermediate  locattooa  or 
vlctiUtles  thereof:  FayetteTlUe.  Ftort  Smith. 
and  Texarkana,  Arkanaas;  or  Ltttla  Rock. 
Arkansas  or  any  other  route  througb  the 
State  of  Aikanaaa  determined  feaalMa  by 
such  State  and  the  Secretary. 

(e)  A  route  from  Interstate  Highway  880 
from  Waterloo,  Iowa.  vU  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to 
Interstate  Highway  90  at  Rookford.  DllDOta; 
and  an  extension  of  Interstate  Highway  74 
from  the  Davenport.  lowa-MoUne,  nUnols, 
area  through  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  Interstate 
90  at  XjaCroase,  Wisconsin. 

(f)  A  route  from  Kansas  City,  Mlaaourl. 
or  Ite  vicinity,  to  Chicago,  nitnola,  or  Ite 
vicinity,  BO  alined  to  croas  the  Mlsalaalppl 
River  m  the  vicinity  of  Hannibal.  Mlaaourl, 
and  Quincy,  minoi*. 

STUUT  OF  TOIX  BRXDGS   AtTTKOaTrT 

Sec.  148.  The  Secretary  of  Tran^KJrtatlon 
ia  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a 


cxvin- 
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fuU  and  complet*   inveBtlgatlon  and  study 
ot  exUtlng  Federal  statutes  and  regulations 

governing    toll    bridge.   °'«/»^«    "^J,^!^ 
Ut«r»  or  the  United  States  for  tbe  P^«poae 
of  determining  wbat  action  can  and  should 
be  taken  to  aasure  Just  and  reasonable  tolls 
nationwide.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  Qndmgs  of  Boch  study  and  In- 
TtMJtlgatlon  to  the  Oongreee  not  later  than 
July  1.  1978,  togeth«  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  modlflcattona  or  additions  to  exist- 
ing laws,  regulations  and  poUclee  aa  w«i 
achlBTe  a  uniform  syitem  of  tolU  and  beet 
serve  the  public  interest. 
■muxMATzoH  or  TmEMAL-*m  eelationship 
8«c  149.    (a>    Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision*  of  Federal  law  or  any  court  de- 
cUlon  to  the  contrary,  the  contractual  rela- 
ttonahlp  between  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
MTimenU  shaU  be  ended  with  reepect  to  aU 
nortlona  of  the  flan  Antonio  North  Express- 
way betw««n  Interstate  Highway  36  and  In- 
terstate Uoop  410,  and  the  expressway  shall 
oeeae  to  be  a  Federal  aid  project. 

(b)   The  amount  of  aU  Federal  aid  high- 
way funds  paid  on  account  of  eecllona  of  the 
San    Antonio    North    Expressway    in    Bexar 
County,  Texas   (Federal   aid  projects  num- 
bered  O    244(7).   U   344(10).   UO   244(9).   U 
M4(8)     and  U  244(11)).  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  so  repaid  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "Federal  Aid 
Highways    (Trust   Fund)".   At   the   time   of 
such  repayment  the  Federal  aid  projects  with 
reepect  to  which  funds  have  been  repaid  and 
any  other  Federal   aid  projects  located  on 
such  expressway  and  programed  for  expendi- 
ture on  such  project,  if  any,  shall  be  can- 
celed and  withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  program.  Any  amount  so  repaid,  to- 
gvther    with    the    unpaid    balance    of    any 
amount  programed  for  expenditure  on  any 
such  project  ahaU  be  credited  to  the  unpro- 
gramed    balance    of    Federal -aid    highway 
funds  of  the  same  class  last  apportioned  to 
tbe  Statee.  reepectlrely.  The  amount  so  cred- 
ited shall  be  available   for  expenditure   In 
accordance  with  the  provlslcms  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

RAIUMDAD   XEI-OCATTON   DXlf ONffTKATIONS 

a«c.  160.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Tranaporta- 
Uon  shall  enter  Into  such  arrangemenU  as 
may  be  aeceseary  to  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  in  Unooln.  Nebraska,  and  Elko,  Ne- 
vada,   for   the    relocation   of    raUroad   lines 
from  the  central  area  of  the  cities  In  con- 
formance with  the  methodology  developed 
under  proposals  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  respective  cities.  Tbe  cities  shaU  (1) 
bAve  a  local  agency  with  legal  authority  to 
relocate  railroad  facilities,  levy  taxes  ^oc  such 
purpose,  and  a  record  of  prior  accomplish- 
ment; and  (2)  have  a  current  relocation  plan 
for  such  imee  which  has  a  favorable  beneflt- 
ooat  raUo  Involving  and  having  the  unanl- 
mous  approval  of  three  or  more  class  1  rail- 
roads In  Llnooin.  Nebraska,  and  the  two  class 
1  r»Uroad»  In  Hko,  Nevada,  and  multlclvlc, 
local,  and  state  agencies,  and  which  provide* 
for  tbe  elimination  of  a  substantial  number 
of  the  exlstmg  railway-road  conflict  points 
within  the  ctty. 

(b)  Federal  granU  or  payments  for  the 
purpoae  of  this  section  shall  cover  70  per 
centum  of  tbe  costs  mvolved. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual  re- 
port* and  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  reepect  to  his  activities 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  There  is  author  Used  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  the  case  of  Lln- 
ooln.  Nebraska,  and  »1. 400.000  lb  the  case  of 
Klko,  Nevada,  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
and  not  to  exceed  W.000,000  In  the  case  of 
T.inr»in,  Nebraska,  and  W.800.000  In  the  case 
of  Klko.  Nevada,  from  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  carrying  out 
tbe  provisions  of  this  section. 
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TITLE  II 


SHOBT  TITU 

Sic.  201  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1»72." 

PLANNING,  ADMINISTXATtOir.  ANtI  FVALTIATION 
OF   STATX  PROCRAMS 

SMC  202  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  Insert  tog  imme- 
diately after  "such  standards  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions  for"  the 
following;  "planntog.  administration,  and 
evaluation  of  the  State  program,". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by 
deleting  paragraph  (E)  and  substituting  to 
lieu  tbereof  the  foUowtog: 

••(ET  provide  for  planning.  admlnUtratlon. 
and  evaluation  of  the  State  program,  taclud- 
ing  (1)  Identification  of  the  State's  highway 
safety  problems,  the  solutions  thereto,  and 
the  capability  of  the  Statte  for  effecting  the 
srtutlons;  (11)  formulation  of  objectives  for 
achieving  program  goals;  (lU)  development 
of  plana  for  allocation  of  resourcee  and  speci- 
fication of  steps  to  achieve  objectives;  (Iv) 
evaluation  of  achievements;  and  (v)  revi- 
sion of  the  program  a*  necessary  to  insure 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

PXHAiTIXS  rOR  DRIVINO  WKHJl  INTOXICATrD 

8«c  203.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of 
tlUe  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  flith  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing- "Eflectlve  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1972  such  standards  shall  also 
include  provisions  requiring  (1)  laws  pro- 
hlblttog  persons  from  operating  motor  vehi- 
cle* whUe  under  the  Inflnence  of  Intoxlcattog 
liquors  or  any  narcotic  or  drug  which  Im- 
pairs their  ablUty  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
properly  and  safely,  (2)  procedures  for  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  such  laws,  (3)  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  such  laws  which  provide 
a  meantogful  deterrent  to  their  violation, 
and.  where  appropriate,  adequate  medical 
treatment  for  persons  violating  such  laws  who 
are  In  need  of  treatment.". 

MANPOWXa       TRAININC       AND        DBM0N3TRAT10N 
PROGRAMS 

Sxc  204.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  402  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  Inserttog  im- 
mediately alter  "approved  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)."  the  foUowlng;  "Including 
the  development  and  Implementation  of 
manpower  UaJntog  programs,  and  of  demon- 
stration programs  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mtoes  wUl  contribute  directly  to  the  reduc- 
Uon  of  accidents,  and  deaths  and  Injuries 
resulting  therefrom  such  funds." 

PUBLIC   ROAD   MILTAGE 

Sxc  205.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  third  sen- 
tence the  foUowlng:  "Public  road  mileage  as 
used  In  this  subsection  shall  be  determtaed 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  In  which  the  funds  are  apportioned 
and  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary." 

COMPUANCB  WITH  ALCOHOL  SATBTT  STANDARD 

Sec  206  (ai  Subsection  (c>  of  section  402 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
aoiended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following :  "Provided. 
however.  That  the  provisions  of  this  sentence 
shaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  State 
which  has  not  prior  to  July  1.  1974.  properly 
Implemented  the  Secretary's  highway  safety 
programs  standard  numbered  8  (relattog  to 
alcohol  in  relation  to  hlghvwiy  safety)  or 
any  modification  or  addition  to  such  standard 
prior  to  such  date". 

(b)    Such  subsection  la  further  amended 


by  adding  Immediately  after  the  next  to  tb« 
Isist  sentence  thereof  the  foUowlng;  "When- 
ever  the  Secretary  suspends  the  appUcatton 
of  the  seventh  sentence  of  this  subsection,  h* 
shall  report  wlthto  ten  days  the  reasons  for 
such  suspension  and  the  period  of  such  bd>. 
pension  to  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  uid 
House  of  Representatives  on  Public  Worta, 
Commerce  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce,  and  shall  publish  such  rejwrt  to  the 
Federal  Register,  and  shall  notify  the  Stat* 
or  States  involved  of  such  suspension,  th* 
reasons  therefor  and  the  period  thereof,  and 
warn  them  of  the  penalty  tovolved." 

MINIMOM  APPOaXIONMSNT 

Sxc.  207.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  It 
amended  by  strUclng  "one-third  of  1  per  cen- 
turn"  to  the  fifth  sentence  thereof  u 
amended,  and  Inserting  "one-half  of  1  p«r 

centum." 

INCENTIVES     FOR     COMPLIANCE     WITH     HIGRWAT 
SArXTT    STANDARDS 

Sec.  208.  Section  402  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  la  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (1) ,  as  foUows: 

"  (1)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shaU  award,  to  addl* 
tlon  to  other  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, $10,000,000  to  grants  to  each  fiscal  year 
to  States  which  he  determtaes,  to  accordance 
with  criteria  which  he  shaU  establish  and 
publish,  to  have  attatoed  above  average  re- 
sults In  carrytog  out  and  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter.  Such  grants  shall  b* 
used  by  recipient  States  only  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  The  amount  appro- 
priated to  each  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  paragraph  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  eligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  the  ratio  which 
the  total  apportionments  to  each  State  pur- 
suant to  section  104(b)  (1)  and  (2)  f or  BU«a» 
year  bears  to  the  total  such  apportionment* 
to  all  such  eligible  States  for  such  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  award,  to  ad- 
dition to  other  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, $10,000,000  to  granU  In  each  fiscal  ye*r 
to  States  which  he  detarmtoes,  to  accord- 
ance with  criteria  which  he  shaU  establish 
and  publish,  to  have  made  the  most  signifi- 
cant Improvements  to  carrytog  out  and 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Such 
grants  shaU  be  used  by  recipient  States  only 
to  further  the  piirpoeee  of  this  chapter.  No 
State  ShaU  receive  to  excess  of  $600,000  m 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  ol 
this  paragraph.". 

HIOHWAT  SAPKTT  ON  INBIAN  BES«»VAT10K8 

SEC.  209.  (a)  Section  402  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  * 
new  subsection  (J) .  as  foUows; 

"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  the  application  of 
thla  section  on  Indian  reservations.  State" 
and  'Oovernor  of  a  State'  Include*  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  'political  subdW. 
sion  of  a  State'  tocludee  an  Indian  tribe: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraoh  (C)  of  subeoctlon  (b) 
(1)  hereof,  95  per  centum  of  the  funds  sp- 
portloned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  expended  by  Indian  tribe*  to  cany 
out  highway  safety  programs  wlthto  ^*tf 
Jurisdictions:  And  provided  further,  TtM 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (E)  of  si^ 
section  (b)(1)  hereof  shall  be  a^>pllcal*» 
except  In  those  tribal  Jurisdictions  to  whlob 
the    Secretary    determtoee    such    programs 

would  not  be  practicable."  

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  402  of  tlue 
23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  there- 
of the  foUowtog:  ".  and  except  that,  to  th* 
caae  of  a  local  highway  safety  progrwn 
carried  out  by  an  Indian  tribe.  U  the  Secre- 
tary  la  satisfied  that  an  Indian  trll>e  does 
not  have  sufficient  funds  avaUable  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  coet  of  such 
program,  he  may  tocrease  the  Federal  shw* 
of  the  coet  thereof  payaWe  under  this  Act 
to  the  extent  necessary .** 
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DRUG    USE    AND    HIOHWAT    aAXWTT 

»«,  210  Section  408  of  tlUe  23  of  the 
n^  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
?J)"  j^edlately  before  the  ^^^^^^^ 
thweof ,  and  by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
ffilowlng  new  subsection*: 

"?^  in  addition  to  the  research  authw- 
hJ  by  subsection  (a)  of  thl*  section.  «»e 
S^retary.  In  consultation  with  such  other 
f^rrnment  and  private  agencies  «  "^  be 
n^IeeLry  is  authorised  to  carry  out  saXety 
««arch  on  the  relationship  between  the 
r^^ptlon  and  use  of  drugs  and  their 
S^pon  highway  safety  and  drtver.  of 
Sr  vehicles.  As  soon  a*  P""?!'*''!''  *^" 
^i^  shall  promulgate  a  highway  safety 
!jS™^standard  with  resp«5t  to  drug  u« 
STEon  to  highway  safety.  The  rf"**^^ 
^thorlzed  by  thU  subsection  may  be  con- 
ducted  by  the  Secretary  through  grants  and 
rontracts  with  public  and  private  agencies. 
InsUtutlons,  and  Individuals.  „„„^,^ 

•'  fc)  In  addition  to  the  research  authorlBed 
by  subsections   (a)    and   (b)    of  thU  section, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  either  independ- 
«tir^r  to  cooperation  with  other  Peder^ 
departments  or  agencies,  to  conduct  resewch 
mto  and  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
tvt^  or  local  agencies.  Institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals for  demonstration  projects  for  pro- 
Krams  of  administrative  adjudication  of  traf- 
fic infractions.  Such  administrative  adjudica- 
tion programs  shall  be  designed  to  Improve 
highway  safety  by  provldtog  fair    efflclent. 
aS  effective  adjudication  of  traffic  infrac- 
tions   and  by  utilizing  appropriate  punish- 
ment, traiulng.  and  rehabUltatlve  measures 
for  traffic  law  offenders.  The  Secretary  shaJl 
'rSort  to  congress  by  July  1,  1974.  on  the 
rwearch  and  demonstration  projects  auUior- 
Ized  by  this  subsection,  and  shaU  Include  to 
such  report  a   comparison  of  the  fairness, 
efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  admimstra«ve 
adjudication  of  traffic  infractions  with  other 
methods  of  handUng  such  Infractions." 

mOHWAT    SAWTT    RMKARCH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

SBC  211  The  second  sentence  of  BUb*ec- 
tlon  (a)  of  section  403  of  title  23,  Unltod 
States  code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUow*: 
"In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  use  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsectloa, 
either  Independently  or  to  cooperation  vrtth 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  for 
maktog  grants  to  or  contracting  with  State  or 
local  agencies,  institutions,  and  todlvlduals 
for  (1)  tratolng  or  eduoatlc»  of  highway 
MLfety  personnel.  (2)  research  f eUovrahlps  to 
highway  safetv,  (3)  development  of  Improved 
accident  tovestlgatlon  procedure*.  (4)  emer- 
gency service  plans.  (5)  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  (6)  related  activities  which  are 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  thl*  section.  Tbe 
Secretary  shaU  assure  that  no  fee*  are 
charged  for  any  meettogs  or  services  attend- 
ant thereto  or  other  activities  relattog  to 
tratolng  and  education  of  highway  safety 
personnel." 

TRANSPXa    OP    DEMONSTRATION    PEOJBCT 

BqniPMXNT 

8»c.  212.  Section  408  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subeectlon: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  where  he  deems 
It  to  be  to  furtherance  of  the  purpose*  of  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  title,  vest  to  State  or  local 
agencies,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  title  to  equipment  pur- 
chased for  demonstration  projects  with  funds 
authorized  by  this  section." 

NATIONAL    HIGHWAT     SAPKTY     ABVlSOmT 
COMMITTEE 

Sec.  213.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  404 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by 
Inserttog  immediately  after  "Federal  High- 
way AdmtolBtrator,"  the  foUowtog:  "the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admtotetra- 
tor.". 


DAIS    or    ANNUAL    RXPCKT 

Sbo   2X4.  The  first  aente&oe  of  subaaetlon 
(a)   at  aactlon  202  of  tbe  Highway  Satety 

Act  of  1968  (80  Stat.  736)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "March  1"  and  substituting  to  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "July  1". 

EMTROENCT  MEDICAL  CAUt  FOE  VtCTOU  OF  HIOH- 
WAT AOt'tUENrB 

Sec.  216.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  Utle  2S  of  th* 
United  State*  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUow*: 
"  i  406.  Assistance  for  emergency  medical  care 
for  victims  of  highway  accident* 
"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authcaized  to  mak* 
grants  to  the  Stat**  to  aaaiat  to  developing 
comprehensive  plana  lor  providing  improved 
emergency  medical  care  of  victim*  of  high- 
way accidents.  Such  grants  shaU  cover  70 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  such 
plans,  except  that  no  State  shaU  receive  in 
excess  of  a  total  of  $100,000  pursuant  to  thl* 
SActlon. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
prove State  plans  submitted  to  him  and  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  Imple- 
montatlon  of  approved  plan*  for  Improved 
emergency  medical  care  for  victims  of  high- 
way accidents.  Such  grant:*  shaU  cover  70 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  Implementing  such 
approved  plan*  to  the  extent  such  cost  ex- 
ceeds the  average  amount  spent  by  tbe  State 
on  provision  ol  emergency  medical  c*re  to 
victims  of  highway  accidents  In  the  three 
yeare  preceding  the  enactment  of  this  bUl, 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary.  Funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrytog 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  to  the  same  man- 
ner as  Is  provided  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  of 
section  104  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  awjrove  such 
plan  under  this  section  which  does  not: 

"  ( 1 )  comply  with  highway  safety  program 
standards  numbered  11  (relating  to  emer- 
gency medical  services);  and 

"(2)  comply  with  regulations  eatabUshed 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  (A)  the 
avaUabUlty  of  neceseary  equipment  (toclud- 
tog  but  not  limited  to  ambulances  and, 
where  appropriate,  helicopters),  (B)  the 
tratolng  ol  medical,  paramedical,  and  other 
personnel,  (C)  the  utUlzatlon  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  of  existing  emergency 
medical  care  equipment  which  meets  the 
standards  and  regulations  the  Secretary  e*- 
tablUhes,  and  (D)  such  other  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate medical  care  is  avaUable  to  victims 
of  highway  accidents  throughout  the  State." 
(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  4  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"408.  Assistance  for  emergency  medical  care 
for  victim*  of  highway  accident*.". 

ELIMINATION  OF  ROADWAT  DAWOERS 

SBC.  216.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  tbe  foUowlng  new  section: 
"S  148.  Elimination  ol  roadway  dangers 

"(a) Funds  apportioned  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  (6),  and  (7)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  104  of  thla  title  shall  be  avail- 
able to  ellmtoate  or  reduce  the  hazards  at 
specific  locations  or  sections  of  highways 
and  at  raUroad-hlghway  grade  crosstogs 
which  have  high  accident  experiences  or 
high  accident  potentials. 

••(b)  In  approvtog  projects  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shaU  approve  those 
projects  recommended  by  a  State  that  to- 
volve  hazards  at  specific  locations  or  sections 
of  highways  and  at  railroad-highway  grade 
croeslngs  which  have  been  determtoed,  on  a 
statewide  basis  to  be  the  mo*t  hazardous  and 
the  ellmtaatlon  of  which  would  result  to  the 
greatest  tocrease  to  highway  safety." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 


United  State*  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  tb*  foUowlng: 

"148.  Ellmtnatton  of  roadway  dangec*." 


PAVXMINT-lCAXKnro  EISXABCH   AlTD   D«MOJf- 
STBATTON    PEOCRAM 

Bsc.  217.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  research 
authorized  by  section  307(a)  of  title  23, 
United  State*  Code,  the  Becretary  of  TYan*- 
portatlon  Is  authorized  to  conduct  resoarob 
and  demonxtratlon  programs  with  reapect  to 
the  effecUveneas  of  varlotis  type*  of  pave- 
ment markings  under  toclement  weather  and 
nlghtlme  conditions. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out 
this  section  by  the  Federal  Highway  Admto- 
Istratlon,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  June  30.  1976.  tbe  sum 
of  >10,000,000,  to  be  available  untU  expended. 
AuraoRiaAZioH* 

SEC  218.  There  la  autborlaed  to  be  M>pn>- 
prtated  out  of  th*  Highway  Tru*t  Fund— 

(a)  $226,000,000  for  tbe  flaoal  year  ending 
June  80.  1974.  and  $260,000,000  for  the  fleoal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1916.  for  carrytog  out 
section  402  of  Utle  28  of  tbe  Unlt«l  Btata* 
Code  ( reUtlng  to  highway  safety  program*) 
by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
mtolstratlon,  of  which  $10,000,000  to  each 
such  year  shaU  be  for  the  purposes  of  section 
402(1)  (I),    and    $10/)00,000    for    section    402 

(b)  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  $60,000,000  lor  tb*  fiioal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  for  carrying  out 
such  swstlon  402  by  the  Fwieral  Highway 
AdmtolBWatlon.  of  which  $26,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974  shaU  be  ex- 
clvislvely  avaUable  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  pavement  marking. 

(c)  $100,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  for  carrytog  out 
section  403  of  such  title  (relating  to  highway 
safety  research  and  development)  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admtolstratton. 

(d)  $26,000,000  for  the  fiaoal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $26,000,000  for  tb*  fljoal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  for  carrying  out 
such  section  403  by  the  Pwleral  Hl|^way 
Admtolstratlon . 

(e)  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtog 
June  30,  1974,  for  carrytog  out  section  408 
(a)  of  title  23  of  the  United  State*  Code 
(relattog  to  emergency  medical  care) ,  to  re- 
mato  available  untU  expended  and  $26,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  80,  1978, 
for  carrying  out  section  406(b)  of  such  title. 

(f)  $260,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $260,000,000  fw  the  fl«3al 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  canytog  out 
section  144  of  tlUe  23  of  the  United  State* 
Code  (relating  to  tbe  special  bridge  replace- 
ment program) . 

TITLE  m 

XnaAN   M*"  TRANSPOKTATION  ACT  Of    lt*4 

8bc.  801.  (a)  The  UTban  Mas*  Tranaporta- 
tlon  Act  of  1964  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "two-thlrda"  to  tbe 
fifth  sentence  of  section  4(a)  and  InaertlBg 
in  lieu  thereof  "90  per  centum"; 

(2)  by  strlktog  out  "one-sixth"  to  tbe 
provtoo  to  the  second  aentenoe  of  section  6 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "40  per  cen- 
tum": and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "two-third*"  to  tbe 
last  sentence  of  section  9  and  Inaertlng  to 
lieu  thereof  "90  per  centum", 
(b)  (1)  Section  3  of  such  Act  le  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "No"  to  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  to  Ueu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(f).  no";  and 

(B)  by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection    as    follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  la  also  authorised,  on 
such  terms  and  condition*  a*  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  it  to  aaslst  any 
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mMS  tr»naport»tlon  system  wbloh  tn»tntatn« 
iBMM  transportation  s«rvlc«  In  an  urban  araa 
to  pay  operating  expends  Incurred  aa  a  rMult 
of  providing  such  sarvlce.  No  flnanclal  aMlat- 
ance  shaU  b«  provldMl  und«  thU  sube«5tlon 
unless  ( 1 )  the  Secra'Ary  determines  that  the 
masa  transportation  services  provided  by  the 
syttem  involved  aro  needed  to  carry  out  a 
progrun  referred  te  In  section  4(a),  and  (2) 
the  applicant  State  or  public  body  baa  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive  maaa 
transportation    service    Improvement     plan 
which  U  approved  by  him  and  which  seta 
forth  a  program,  meeting  criteria  established 
by  the  secretary,  for  capital  or  service  Im- 
provements to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpoee 
of  providing  more  efficient,  economical,  and 
convenient  mass  transportation  service  In  an 
urban  area,  and  for  placing  the  ma»  trans- 
portation operations  of  stich  system  on  a 
sound  flnanclal  basis.  The  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  subeectUm  to  a  State  or  local 
public  body  to  enable  It  to  aaalst  any  mass 
transportation  system  to  pay  operating  ex- 
pense* shall  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of 
flmandal  aaslstanoe  provided  from  State  or 
local  BOiiTce*  for  that  purpoee.  The  Secretary 
shall    Issue   such   regulations   as   he   deems 
necessary  to  administer  this  subsection  in 
an  equitable  manner.  Such  reguUtlona  shaU 
Include     aiqvoprlate     dsflnltloDS     of      (A) 
operating  expenaee,  and   <B>   the  sourcee  or 
types  of  state  or  local  flnanclal  assistance 
which  may  be  considered  In  computing  the 
maximum  allowable  Federal  grant." 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of 
sxich  fict  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '"sec- 
tion 3"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3  (other  than  subsection  (f))". 

(3)  Section  12(c)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and"; 

(C)  by  adding  sifter  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(6)  the  term  'msiss  transportation  sys- 
tem" means  any  private  company  or  public 
authority  or  agency  providing  mass  trans- 
portation service. " 

(c)    Section  4ic)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 
(1)   by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)": 
(3)    by  striking  out  "sections  3.  7(b),  and 
9"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
except   subsecUon    (f)),   and   sections   7(b) 
and  9": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  paragraph";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  under 
section  3(f)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  U  au- 
thorized to  Incur  obligations  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  grant 
agreements  or  otherwise  in  amounts  aggre- 
gating not  to  exceed  tSOO.OOO.OOO.  This 
amount  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion upon  the  date  of  enactuaent  of  this 
paragraph  and  shall  remain  available  until 
obligated.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  liquidation  of  the  obligations 
incurred  under  this  paragraph  not  to  ex- 
ceed t400.000.000  prior  to  July  1.  1973.  which 
amount  may  be  Increased  to  not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  »aoo.000.000  prior  to  July  1. 
1974.  Slims  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  imttl  expended." 

(d)  SecUon  4(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  M. 100.000.000"  in  the  first 
and  third  sentences  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "W.100.000.000". 


be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  buslnesa,  for  not  to  exceed  16 
minutee,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Tlae  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
8:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preeident, 
I  ask  untmimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  8:30  a.m. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDINO  omCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  3716 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow  morning,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  trantactlon  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  S.  3716. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DWIGHT      D.      EISENHOWER      ME- 
MORIAL      BICENTENNIAL       CIVIC 

CENTER  Acnr 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  cal- 
endar No.  1089. 8.  3943. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  3943)  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Act  of  1969.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  civic  center  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  amendments  on  page 
6,  after  line  16,  insert: 

"  (4)  No  purchase  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  civic  center  shall  be  entered 
Into,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion, until  thirty  leglslat.ve  days  following 
submittal  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com-  alt- 
tees  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations, of  the  design,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions, including  detailed  cost  estimates,  of 
such  civic  center. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  th»t  tbere  now 


On  page  7,  Eifter  line  22  insert: 
"(g)  In  any  case  in  which  a  public  utility 
company  is  required  to  relocated,  adjust,  re- 
place, remove,  or  abandon  any  of  its  major 
facilities  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
such  civic  center,  such  utUlty  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  compensation  received  by  it  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  be 
reimbursed — 

(1)  ^or  costs  incurretl  by  any  such  utility 


which  are  associated  with  the  dismantling  of 
any  such  facility,  as  well  aa  the  removal  o( 
salvageable  equipment  thersfrom; 

"  (2)  for  costs  Incurred  by  any  such  utility, 
which  are  associated  with  the  relocation  and 
reinstallation  of  salvageable  equipment  re« 
moved  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1); 

"(3)  for  costs  Incurred  by  any  such  utility, 
which  are  associated  with  relocating,  re- 
routing, or  restoring  the  utility  service  load, 
excepting  those  relocation  costs  directly  as- 
sociated with  street  closings;  and 

"  (4)  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  such 
utility  to  attain  an  allowable  rate  of  return 
on  Its  Increased  plant  Investment  due  to  the 
necessity,  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
such  civic  center,  of  constructing  replace- 
ment facilities  In  advance  of  a  scheduled 
construction  program  planned  for  calendar 
year  1978." 

On  page  99.  line  3,  after  "$14,000,000". 
insert  "for  a  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  the  Federal  share  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,"; 

After  line  6,  insert  a  new  sectl<Mi,  at 
follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  post  office  and  Federal  ofOce 
building  at  the  corner  ot  Unooln  and  Cen- 
tral Streets,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
Winston  Prouty  Federal  Building".  Any 
reference  In  a  law.  map.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  TTiUted 
States  to  such  building  shall  l)e  held  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "Winston  Prouty  Federal 
BuUdlng". 

After  line  13,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  6.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  South  BuUdlng  located  at 
330  C  Street  Southwest,  Washington.  District 
of  ColumbU.  la  hereby  designated,  and  shaU 
be  known,  as  the  "Mary  Swltzer  Memorial 
BuUdlng".  Any  law.  rule,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, map,  or  record  of  the  United  States 
In  which  reference  Is  made  to  the  Btoalth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  South  BuUdlng  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  sentence  ahaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Mary  Swltsser  Memorial  BuUdlng". 

After  line  22.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
f  oUows : 

SBC.  7.  The  Federal  office  buUdlng  to  be 
constructed  In  Fltchburg.  Massachusetts,  on 
the  site  bounded  by  Maine  and  Academy 
Streets  on  the  Marrman  Parkway,  la  hereby 
designated  and  shall  be  knovm  as  the  "PhlUp 
J.  PhUbln  Federal  Office  Building".  Any  ref- 
erence in  a  law.  map,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to 
such  buUdlng  shaU  be  held  to  be  a  referencs 
to  the  "PhUlp  J.  PhUbln  Federal  Office 
BuUdlng '. 

On  p&ge  10,  after  line  5,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  The  poet  office  and  Federal  office 
buUdlng  to  be  constructed  in  the  blo«4 
bounded  by  Orlnage  Street,  Verret  Street, 
Lafayette  Street,  and  High  Street  In  Houma. 
Louisiana.  Is  hereby  designated  as  the  "Allen 
J.  EUender  Post  Office  BuUdlng".  in  memory 
of  the  late  Allen  J.  Elleader.  Any  reference 
to  such  buUdlng  In  any  law.  regulation,  doc- 
ument, map.  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shaU  be  deemed  a  reference  to  such 
buUdlng  as  the  "Allen  J.  EUender  Post  Ofllce 
and  Federal  Office  BuUdlng". 


After  line  14,  insert  a  new  section,  aa 
follows : 

Sec.  9.  The  Federal  office  buUdlng  and 
United  States  courthouae  to  be  constructed 
la  the  southwest  portion  of  that  block 
bounded  by  Mitchell  Street.  Pryor  Street, 
Central  Avenue,  and  Trinity  Avenue  In  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  U  hereby  designated  as  the 


-Rlchaid  B.  Russell  Federal  BuUdlng",  In 
tatmory  of  the  tate  Richard  Brevard  RuaasU. 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  United  StatM 
Senate  from  1933  to  1971,  and  any  referencs 
to  such  buUdlng  m  any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
BMUt  map,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
Stttes  shall  l>e  deemed  a  reference  to  such 
buUdmg  as  the  "Richard  B.  RusseU  Federal 
BuUdmg". 

At  the  top  of  page  11,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  foliows: 

Sec.  10.  The  Federal  building  being  con- 
structed in  the  block  bounded  by  Ninth 
Street  Northwest,  Tenth  Street  Northwest, 
E  Street  Northwest,  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Northwest,  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
gbaU  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  F3J.  BuUdlng".  Any 
reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
nvent.  record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  Federal  building  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover 
P3I.  BuUdlng". 

After  line  9,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  11.  The  Federal  office  buUdlng  now 
under  construction  In  the  Capital  Plaaa  area 
of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  is  hereby  designated 
as  the  "John  C.  Watts  BuUdmg".  Any  refer- 
ence In  a  law.  map,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  such  buUdlng  shaU  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "John  C.  Watts  Building". 

And  after  line  15,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  12.  The  effective  period  for  each  pro- 
vision reUUng  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress which  is  contained  In  H.  R«s.  1238. 
Ninety-first  Congress,  as  enacted  Into  per- 
manent law  by  chapter  vm  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  1971  (84  Stat. 
1989).  Is  hereby  extended  for  an  additional 
one  Congress  from  the  date  on  which  (but 
for  this  section)  such  provision  would  expire. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3943 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreia  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Me- 
morial Bicentennial  Civic  Center  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  It  Is  essential  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia to  establish  major  centers  tat  com- 
mercial and  economic  activity  within  the 
city; 

(2)  such  a  center  of  activity  would  result 
from  the  development  of  a  civic  center  lo- 
cated In  the  downtown  area  of  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

(3)  a  civic  center  would  (A)  attract  large 
numbers  of  visitors  to  the  downtown  area 
and  result  In  increased  business  activity  In 
the  area  surrounding  the  center;  (B)  en- 
able national  organizations  to  hold  thelr 
conventlons  and  other  meetings  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbla  and  thereby  encourage 
citizens  from  the  entire  Nation  to  visit  their 
Capital  City;  (C)  provide  a  new  source  of 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
consequence  of  its  operations  and  the  ex- 
panded commercial  activities  resxUtlng  there- 
from; and  (D)  provide  expanded  employment 
opportunities  for  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(4)  It  Is  fitting  that  said  civic  center  l>e 
established  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent, Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower; 

(6)  the  prompt  provision  of  major  con- 
vention faculties  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia wUI  significantly  contribute  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Nation's  bicentennial 
year;  and 

(6)  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  are 
for  public  uses  and  purposes  for  which  pub- 


lic powws  may  be  employed,  public  funds 
may  be  expended,  and  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  the  polios  power  may  be  exer- 
cised, and  the  granting  of  su(di  powers  is 
necessary  In  the  public  interest. 

Sac.  a.  The  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  19M 
(78  Stat.  479)  as  amended  (40  VS.C.  601  et 
seq. ) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUovirlng  new  section: 

"8«c.  17.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  tot  the 
EHstrlct  of  Columbia  faculties  for  the  bedd- 
ing of  conventions,  exhibitions,  meetings, 
and  other  social,  cultural,  and  business  ac- 
tivities, the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbla  (hereinafter.  "Commissioner")  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  development, 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  civic  center  to  be  designated  as  the 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Memorial  Bicentennial 
Civic  Center  on  a  site  in  the  Northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  within  an 
area  bounded  by  Eighth  Street.  H  Street. 
Tenth  Street,  New  York  Avenue,  and  K  Street, 
"lb)  ( 1 )  Such  civic  center  shaU  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan,  indicating  the  design 
and  estimated  costs,  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, and  approved  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1962 
(D.C.  Code,  sec  1-1006)  and  section  16  of 
the  Act  approved  June  20.  1938  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  6-428),  and  reviewed  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  to  the  extent  required  by 
section  1  of  the  Act  approved  May  16,  1930 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  6-410). 

"  (2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-711),  the  urban  renewal  plan,  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  e(b)  (2)  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-706(b)  (2) ).  for  an 
urban  renewal  area  in  which  the  civic  center 
is  located  shall  be  deemed  to  be  modified 
by  the  plan  approved  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  shall  certify  such  urtMiu  renewal 
plan,  as  modified,  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopunent  Land  Agency. 

"  (3 )  In  the  development  of  the  civic  center 
In  accordance  with  the  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  Cccnmlssloner, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
may  open,  extend,  widen,  or  close  any  strest, 
road,  highway,  or  aUey.  or  p«it  th««of,  by 
the  flUng  of  a  plat  or  plats  m  the  Office  ot 
the  Surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
showing  such  opening,  extension,  widening 
or  cloelng. 

"(c)  The  Commlasloner  shall  acquire,  by 
purchase,  gift,  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
aU  real  property  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
civic  center. 

"(d)(1)  The  Commissioner  Is  autborlaed 
to  enter  Into  purchase  contracts  Including 
negotiated  contracts,  for  the  financing,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  maintenance  of  the 
civic  center.  The  Conmilasloner  Is  further  au- 
thorized to  lease  the  site  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  at  a  nominal  rental  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  thirty-five  years.  The  pay- 
ment term  of  said  purchase  contracts  shall 
not  be  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date 
of  acceptance  of  the  civic  center  and  such 
purchase  contracts  shaU  provide  that  title  to 
the  civic  center  shall  vest  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  term  and  upon  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  stipulated  In  the  pur- 
chase contracts.  Such  terms  and  conditions 
ShaU  include  provision  for  the  api^catlon 
to  the  purchase  price  agreed  upon  therein  of 
Installment  payments   made  thereunder. 

"(2)  Such  pvircbase  contracts  shaU  Include 
such  provisions  as  the  Oonuniasloner,  In  his 
discretion,  shaU  deem  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  and  appropri- 
ate to  secure  the  performance  of  the  obliga- 
tions Imposed  upon  the  party  or  parties  that 
shall  enter  Into  such  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner.  The  purchase  contracts  shall 
provide  for  payments  to  be  made 


"(A)  amortize  the  cost  of  sits  aoqulsltlnn. 
Including  retooatlon  payments  required  by 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Asstatance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1910,  and 
such  other  moneys  as  may  be  advanoeu  by 
the  contract*  to  the  District  of  Colimibla; 

"(B)  amortize  the  cost  of  construction  of 
improvements  to  be  constructed; 

"(C)  provide  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest 
on  the  outstanding  principal  as  determined 
under   subparagrapha    (A)    and    (B)    above; 

and 

■•(D)  reimburse  the  contractors <or  the  cost 
of  any  other  obligations  required  of  them 
under  the  contract,  including  (but  not  lim- 
ited to)  payment  of  taxes,  costs  of  carrying 
appropriate  Insurance,  and  costs  ot  repair 
and  maintenance  if  so  required  of  the  con- 
tractors. 

•(3)  For  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  con- 
tracto  provided  by  thU  subsection  for  the 
erection  of  the  civic  center,  the  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
any  person,  copartnership,  corporation,  or 
other  public  or  private  entity,  to  eflectuate 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  No  purchase  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  civic  center  shaU  be  en- 
tered Into,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
section,  until  thirty  legislative  days  foUow- 
ing  submittal  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Senate  and  House  Commltees  on  Appropria- 
tions, of  the  design,  plans,  and  specifications, 
including  detaUed  cost  estimates,  of  such 
civic  center. 

"(e)  The  fuU  faith  and  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  here- 
by committed  to  guarantee,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  proscribed  by  the 
Ckjmmlssioner,  the  fuiflllment  of  aU  obliga- 
tions impoeed  by  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)(1)  The  (Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  accept  and  admmister  gifts.  t>er*onal  ser^■- 
Ices,  securities,  or  other  property  of  what- 
ever character  to  aid  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Commlasloner  is  further  author- 
ized to  provide  for  the  operation  of  any  or 
aU  aspects  of  the  civic  center  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  may  provide  for 
the  performance  of  such  operations.  Includ- 
ing the  use  or  rental  of  the  civic  center  or 
Its  equipment,  motor  vehicle  parking  facu- 
lties, concessions,  and  other  activities,  by 
contract  entered  Into  with  any  pereoa,  co- 
partnership, corporation,  or  other  public  or 
private  entity,  upon  such  terms  and  cojidl- 
tlons  as  may  be  stipulated  m  the  agree- 
ments; and  for  such  purposes  may  utUlae 
or  employ  the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
agency  or  instmmentallty  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the- 
conaent  of  such  agency  or  Instrumentality, 
upon  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable 
basis,  and  may  utUlae  vtriuntary  or  tinoom- 
pensated  personnel. 

"(g)  In  any  case  In  which  a  public  utUlty 
company  Is  required  to  relocate,  adjust,  re- 
place, remove,  or  abandon  any  of  Its  major 
faculties  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
such  civic  center,  such  utility  shaU,  In  addi- 
tion to  any  compensation  received  by  it  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (Ci  of  this  section,  be 
reimbursed — 

"(1)  for  coets  Incurred  by  any  such  utility, 
which  are  associated  with  the  dismantling 
of  any  such  facUity,  as  weU  as  the  removal 
of  salvageable  equipment  therefrom: 

"(2)  for  costs  Incurred  by  any  such  utility, 
which  are  associated  with  the  relocation  and 
reinstallation  of  salvageable  equipment  re- 
moved In  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

"(3)  for  costs  incurred  by  any  such  utUlty. 
which  are  assocUted  with  retewatlng.  re- 
routing, or  rsstorlng  the  utiuty  serrlos  load, 
exoeptlng  thoss  "ralocatton  costs  dlrsotty 
associated  with  street  closings;   and 

"(4)  in  an  amount  suflVaent  to  enabl» 
such  utility  to  attam  an  aUowable  rate  ot 
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ntum  on  tt»  Increaaed  plant  investment  due 
to  th»  neoooBlty.  by  reaaon  at  the  conatruc- 
tlon  or  ■uch  civto  center,  of  conatructlng  re- 
placement f»ollltle«  In  advance  ot  a  eched- 
Tiled  oonatructlon  program  planned  for  cal- 
endar year  1978  " 

8K3.  4.  (»)  There  U  authorlied  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dto- 
trtct  of  Columbia  such  suma  a*  may  be  nec- 
eaaary  to  can7  out  the  purpoaee  of  thla  Act. 
Such  sum*  shaU  remain  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion until  expended. 

(b)  There  la  »uthorl«ed  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  flecal  year  limitation,  and  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwlae 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  •14.000.000  for 
a  contribution  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
aa  the  Federal  share  of  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  thla  Act.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sxc.  5.  The  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building  at  the  comer  of  Lincoln  and'Cen- 
tisi  atreeta.  Bsaex  Junction.  Vermont,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  aa  the 
"Winston  Prouty  Federta  Building".  Any 
reference  In  a  law.  map.  regxilatlon,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  building  shall  be  held  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  "Winston  Prouty  Federal 
BuUdlng". 

8*c.  a.  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  South  BuUdlng  located  at 
380  C  Street  Southwest.  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia,  la  hereby  designated,  and  shall 
be  known,  aa  the  "Mary  Swltaer  Memorial 
Building"  Any  law.  rule,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, map.  or  record  of  the  United  States 
In  which  reference  Is  made  to  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  South  BuUdlng  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  sentence  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Mary 
Swltzer  Memorial  BuUdlng". 

See.  7.  The  Federal  office  building  to  be 
oonatructed  In  Pltchburg.  Massachusetts,  on 
the  site  bounded  by  Maine  and  Academy 
Streets  on  Marrman  Parkway,  la  hereby  desig- 
nated and  shall  be  known  as  the  "PhUlp  J. 
PhUbln  Federal  Office  BuUdlng".  Any  refer- 
ence In  a  law.  map,  regulation,  document, 
i«cocd,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  such  buUdlng  shall  be  held  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  "PhUlp  J.  PhUbln  Federal  Of- 
Ooe  BuUdlng". 

Sec.  8.  The  post  office  and  Federal  office 
buUdlng  to  be  constructed  In  the  block 
bounded  by  Orlnage  Street,  Verret  Street, 
lAfayette  Street,  and  High  Street  In  Houma, 
Louisiana,  is  hereby  designated  as  the  "AUen 
J.  KUender  Post  Office  BuUdlng '.  In  memory 
of  the  late  Allen  J.  KUender.  Any  reference 
to  such  buUdlng  In  any  law,  regulation,  doc- 
ument, map.  or  other  jjaper  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  such 
buUdlug  aa  the  "Allen  J.  EUeuder  Post  Of- 
fice and  Federal  Office  BuUdlng". 

Sac.  9.  The  Federal  office  buUdlng  and 
United  States  courthouM  to  be  oonstructod 
In  the  southwest  portion  of  that  block 
bounded  by  MltoheU  Street,  Pryor  Street. 
Central  Avenue,  and  Trinity  Avenue  In  At- 
lanta. Georgia,  la  hereby  designated  as  the 
"Bichard  B.  Russell  Federal  Building",  in 
memory  of  the  late  Richard  Brevard  Russell, 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  1033  to  1871,  and  any  reference 
to  such  buUdlng  In  any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, map,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  sbaU  be  deemed  a  reference  to  such 
buUdlng  as  the  "Richard  B.  Russell  Federal 
BuUdlng". 

Sk.  10.  The  Federal  buUdlng  being  con- 
structed in  the  block  boiuxded  by  Ninth 
Street  Northwest,  Tenth  Street  Northwest,  E 
Street  Northwest,  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Northwest,  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  shaU 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  aa  the 
'J.  Bdgar  Hoover  P.BX  Building".  Any 
reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  Vtodecal  building  abaU  be  held 
to  be  a  refeceaoe  to  the  "J.  Bdgar  Hoover 
F.BX  BuUdlng". 


8»c.  11.  Tlie  Federal  oflkce  buUdlng  now 
under  oonetructlon  in  the  Oi^ltal  Plasa  area 
of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Is  hereby  designated 
aa  the  "John  C.  WatU  BuUdlng".  Any  refer- 
ence In  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  tiie  United  States 
to  such  building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "John  C.  WatU  BiUldlng". 

Sxc.  12.  The  eSeotlve  period  for  each  pro- 
vialona  reUtlng  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae 
of  Bepreaentatlves  In  the  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress which  la  contained  In  H.  Res.  1238, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  as  enacted  into  pernaa- 
nent  law  by  chapter  VUI  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1871  (B4  Stat.  1888),  U 
hereby  extended  for  an  additional  one  Con- 
gress from  the  date  on  which  (but  for  this 
section)   such  provision  would  expire. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-1145),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

COMMrmtl     AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  has  recently  expressed  de- 
sire that  Congress  retain  some  Involvement 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  Federal 
btUlding  projects.  By  this  means,  the  Com- 
mittee hopes  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  sub- 
sequent legislation  when  projects  have 
reached  an  advanced  stage  of  construction 
or  are  completed.  Consequently,  an  amend- 
ment is  included  in  this  bUl  giving  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Appropriations,  30  days  to 
review  plana,  specifications,  and  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  civic  center  before  oonatnic- 
tlon  contracts  are  awarded. 

The  area  in  which  the  dvlc  center  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  contains  a  major 
electric  utUlty  substation  which  serves  a 
number  of  government  bnUdtngs,  Including 
the  White  House.  This  faciUty  contains  so- 
phisticated equipment  and  wUl  have  to  be 
relocated.  The  Committee  believes  that  otia- 
tomwa  of  the  electric  utUlty  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  this  relocation  and  Includes 
In  this  bUl  an  amendment  to  provide  the  cost 
of  such  relocation. 

In  addition.  S.  3943.  provides  for  the  nam- 
ing of  certain  Federal  buildings.  A  commit- 
tee amendment  aHo  authorizes  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  continue  providing  office 
space  for  the  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
during  the  93rd  Congress. 

BUMMAXT  or  LseiauiTioN 

S.  3843.  as  reported,  amends  the  Public 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  1868  (73  Stat.  479),  as 
anoended  (40  U.S.C.  601  et  seq),  to: 

(1)  Authorize  the  construction  of  a  civic 
center  In  the  District  of  Oolumbla,  to  be  des- 
ignated the  Dwlght  D.  Eteenhower  Memorial 
Bicentennial  Civic  Center, 

(2)  Authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  acquire,  by  purchase, 
gift,  condemnation,  or  otherwlae,  aU  real 
property  necessary  to  provide  for  the  olvlc 
center; 

(3)  Authorize  the  Commissioner  to  enter 
Into  purchase  contracts  including  negotiated 
contracts  for  the  financing,  design,  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintwiance  of  the 
civic  center; 

(4)  Authorize  appropriation  of  a  sum,  not 
to  exceed  •14,000.000  for  a  contribution  to 
the  District  of  Coltimbia,  as  the  Federal  share 
of  carrytng  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to 
remain  avaUable  untU  expended; 

(6)  Authorize  that  federal  buUdlngs  In 
seven  U,S.  dtles  be  designated,  respectively, 
as  the  Winston  Prouty  Federal  BuUdlng. 
Mary  Swltzer  Memorial  Building,  PhUlp  J. 


PhUbln  Federal  Offloe  BuiUUcg,  Alien  J.  ■• 
lender  Post  Offlce  and  FedMal  Office  BulM* 
Ing,  Richard  B.  RTiaseU  Federal  Bulldlag. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  F3J.  Building,  and  JobaO. 
Watts  Bxaiding;  and 

(6)  Authorize  that  the  effective  period  te 
each  provision  relating  to  the  Speaker  of  tka 
House  of  Repreesntatlves  In  the  Nlnety>flii| 
Congress,  which  U  contained  In  H.  Res.  Uat, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  be  extended  for  aa 
additional  period  of  one  Ooogreas  from  tbe 
date  on  which  such  provision  woold  othtv- 
wise  expire. 

OKNCXAI.  errATEMXNT 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area,  with 
a  population  of  2.8  million,  is  the  Natloa*i 
seventh  largest  and  fastest  growing  major 
metropolis.  The  main  industry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  after  Federal  government 
activities.  Is  tourism,  but  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington currently  lacks  a  modem  convention 
center.  As  a  restUt,  large  conventions,  ei- 
hibltions.  and  trade  shows  of  American  in- 
dustry, commerce,  education/  and  religion 
cannot  be  held  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
proposed  center  would  remedy  this  deflcienoy 
and  wotUd  be  a  sotirce  for  new  Jobs  and  a 
stlmtUus  for  other  businesses  in  the  dty, 
such  as  hotels  and  restaurant  operations.  la 
addition,  it  wUl  be  a  key  element  in  tbs 
revltallzatlon  of  the  downtown  area. 

The  purchase-contract  method  of  flnaac- 
ing  the  faculty,  as  provided  In  S.  3948.  la 
comparable  to  recently  enaoted  amendments 
to  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1859,  aa 
amended,  and  now  set  fortb  In  Public  Law 
92-313. 

The  authorization  of  $14,000,000  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  District  ol  Oolumbla,  rep- 
resenting the  Federal  share  of  carrying  out 
th.  pvirpoees  of  thla  Act,  is  essential  to  esas 
the  city's  financial  btirden  during  the  flnt 
few  years  of  the  center's  operation.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  four  or  five  years  wiU  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Center  to  reach  fuU  operations 
after  it  la  completed.  Once  these  are  under- 
way, operating  costs  are  expected  to  slightly 
exceed  revenues. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioner to  condemn  property  within  the  pro- 
posed site,  special  provision  is  made  to  reim- 
burse the  Potomac  Electric  Company  ft*  the 
costs  associated  with  the  removal  at  Iti 
"Sinclair"  substation  from  the  propoeed  alts 
area.  This  substation  supplies  electricity  to 
various  Federal  buUdlngs  Including  tbe 
White  House  and  contains  special  equipment 
which  must  be  moved  in  order  to  maintain 
the  type  and  quaUty  of  services  needed.  The 
Committee  feels  that  the  costs  associated 
with  the  relocation  should  be  borne  by  thla 
project  rather  than  being  transferred  to  the 
general  public  through  the  usual  rate  In- 
crease proceeding. 


HEARINGS 

Hearings  were  conducted  Jointly  by  the 
Subcommittees  on  Public  BuUdlngs  and 
Grounds  of  the  Senate  and  House,  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works,  on  August  9.  1972.  sub- 
sequent to  previous  hearings,  conducted  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  in  February,  1971. 
In  addition,  during  Executive  Sessions  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Subcommittees,  testimony 
was  submitted  by  the  Mayor  and  Chairman 
of  the  City  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, representatives  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  and  other  responsible  officials, 
whose  active  participation  In  development 
of  this  faculty  Is  essential. 

COMMITTKB     VIXWS 

The  Committee  believes  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  wUl  provide  a  strong  stimulus 
to  the  economy  and  image  of  the  downtown 
section,  and  that  the  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity of  a  convention  faculty  extend  be- 
yond those  directly  associated  with  delegate 
expenditures.  The  Commercial  activity  gen- 
erated by  conventions  wUl  help  to  suppat 
the  community  faculties  that  are  of  direct 
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benefit  to  non-convention-related  buslneases, 
InAto  residents  and  visitors.  Such  faculties 
Sslude  hotels,  restauranU.  and  Intra-  and 
^^Ity  transportation.  A  succesaful  con- 
llmtton  is  an  exceUent  promotional  device 
foTtbe  community  in  general  and  enhanoea 
tia  communltys  Image,  thus  encouraging 
th*  movement  of  new  commercial  and  Indus- 
triL  actlvitiea  Into  the  area.  EquaUy.  If  not 
aare  important  than  broadening  the  eoo- 
Mmlc  base  of  the  area,  is  tbe  social  and  pey- 
^loglcal  benefits  that  derive  from  redevel- 
ooment  in  this  downtown  section,  and  which 
^  vaeUy  improve  its  environmental  con- 
dlUons.  public  safety,  and  image. 

The  Committee  further  feels  that  the  civic 
center  will  provide  a  suitable  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  President  Dwlght  D. 
Hsenhower  and  that  the  buUdlng  should  be 
named,  appropriately.  In  his  honor  and  rec- 
ommends passage  of  the  bUl. 

COST  or  T.WOTIHATION 

The  total  cost  of  the  proposed  faculty  Is 
ertimated  at  approximately  W6,000.000.  In- 
rJudlmr  site  acquisition  and  relocaUon  ex- 
Densea  This  bUi  authorizes  a  SU.OOO.OOO 
bontrlbutlon  to  the  District  of  Columbia  aa 
the  Federal  share  of  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poeea  of  this  Act,  -wbicti  wUl  help  sustain 
theproject  during  the  first  few  years  of  op- 
eraUons.  or  untU  it  becomes  reasonably  self- 
lupportlng.  AU  other  necessary  capital  will 
be  provided  from  private  sources  and  the 
District  Oovernmonfs  monetary  outlay 
would  be  limited  to  the  30  annual  instaU- 
menu  necessary  to  repay  the  initial  expendi- 
ture and  provide  an  adequate  rate  of  re- 
turn for  the  Investors.  This  wUl  necessitate 
the  District  aovemment  entering  Into  a 
purchase  agreement,  but  with  paymenU  not 
to  begin  untU  the  faculty  has  been  accepted. 
This  method  of  financing  is  comparable  with 
that  provided  for  in  the  recently  enacted 
PubUc  Law  92-313. 

SECnON-BT-SXCnON   ANAI.TBIS 

Sxc.  2.  This  section  declares  the  center  to 
be  essential  to  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
\roald  result  in  increased  business  activity 
in  the  vicinity.  Also,  that  It  would  enable 
national  organizations  to  hoid  oonvenUons. 
sod  other  meetings  in  the  District,  encour- 
aging citizens  from  the  entire  Nation  to  visit 
the  Capital.  Further,  it  stresses  that  new 
sources  of  Income  would  be  provided 
through  expanding  employment  opportunl- 
ttea  and  Increased  tax  revenues.  Thla  section 
also  notes  the  appropriateness  of  establlsh- 
log  the  civic  center  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
President.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  states  that 
It  wUl  significantly  contribute  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial 
Tear,  and  designate  that  powers  conferred  by 
thla  Act  are  for  public  uses  and  ptirpoeee. 

Sxc.  3.  This  section  amends  tbe  PublVi 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959.  as  amended,  by  add 
Ing  at  the  end  a  new  Section  17,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  ot  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  provide  for  the  development. 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance,  of 
the  civic  center,  and  designates  boundaries 
of  the  site  on  which  it  is  to  be  constructed. 
It  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  acquire,  by 
purchase,  gift,  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
aU  property  necessary  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  civic  center.  It  further  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  enter  into  pur- 
chase contracts,  including  negotiated  con- 
tracts, for  the  financing,  design,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  civic  center. 

The  Commissioner  Is  further  authorized  to 
lease  the  site,  at  a  nominal  rental,  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  36  years.  The  pay- 
ment terms  of  said  purchase  contract  shall 
aot  be  more  than  30  years,  and  such  purchase 
contracts  shall  provide  the  title  to  the  civic 
center,  which  shaU  vest  in  the  District  of 
C<Aumbla  at  or  before  expiration.  Such  pur- 
chase contract  shaU  Include  such  provisions 
as  the  Commissioner  shaU  deem  to  be  in  the 


beet  Interest  of  the  District  of  (Columbia. 
The  Commissioner  Is  further  authorised  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  any  or  all  a^MOtt 
of  the  civic  center  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbla,  or  may  provide  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  operations  by  contract  entered 
into  with  any  pubUc  or  private  entity,  and 
for  such  purpose  may  utilize  or  employ  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  agency  upon  a 
reimbursable,  nonreimbursable,  voluntary,  or 
uncompensated  basis. 

Sbc.  4.  This  section  authcxizes,  to  be  ap- 
propriated, a  stim  not  to  exceed  $14  mUUon 
for  a  contribution  to  the  District  of  Oolxma- 
bla,  as  the  Federal  share  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  thla  Act,  to  remain  avaUable 
untU  expended. 

Sec.  6.  This  section  designates  the  Federal 
BuUdlng  in  Essex  Jimctlon,  Vermont,  as  the 
"Winston  Prouty  Federal  BuUdlng". 

Sxc.  6.  Thla  section  designates  the  buUd- 
lng in  Washington,  D.C.  as  the  "Mary  Swltzer 
Memorial  Building". 

Sxc.  7.  This  section  designates  a  buUdlng  in 
the  City  of  Fltchburg,  Massachusetts  aa  the 
"Philip  J.  PhUbln  Federal  Office  BuUdlng". 
Sxc.  8.  This  section  designates  a  building 
m  the  city  of  Hotima,  Louisiana  as  the  "AUen 
J.  Ellender  Post  Office  and  Federal  Office 
BuUdlng". 

Sec.  9.  This  section  designates  a  building 
In  Atlanta.  Georgia  as  the  "Richard  B.  Bus- 
sell  Federal  Building". 

Sxc.  10.  Thla  section  designates  a  buUdlng 
In  Washington.  D.C.  as  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover 
P.B.I.  BuUdlng". 

Sbc.  11.  This  section  designates  a  buUdlng 
In  Frankfort,  Kentucky  as  the  "John  C. 
Watts  BuUdlng". 

Sxc.  12.  This  section  authorizes  that  the 
effective  period  for  each  provision  relating  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  which  Is  con- 
tained In  H.  Res.  1238,  Ninety-first  Congress, 
be  extended  for  an  additional  period  of  one 
Congress  from  the  date  on  which  such  pro- 
vision would  otherwlae  expire. 

CHANCBS   IN    EXXBTING   LAW 

Subsection  (4)  of  Rule  XXIX  of  the  Stand- 
ing RiUes  of  the  Senate  requires  inclusion 
in  the  report  of  any  bUl.  the  changes  that 
such  bUl  would  make  in  existing  law.  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (4  )of  Rule  XXTX 
can  be  dispensed  with  In  order  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 


SERVICE  (X>NTRACT  ACT 
AMENDMENT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1074,  HM.  15376. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  {HR.  15378)  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  revise  the  method  of 
computing  wage  rates  tinder  such  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments. 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "in- 
cluding", strike  out  ",  if  the  Secretary 
so  elects."; 

On  pa«e  2,  line  7,  after  the  word  "In- 
cluding", strike  out  ".  if  the  Secretary 
so  elects,"; 


In  line  li,  after  the  word  "employ- 
ees", strike  out  "of"  and  insert  "tt": 
On  page  3.  after  line  2,  strike  out: 
"(C)  No  contractor  or  6iU>coatractor  uii> 
der  a  contract,  which  succeeds  a  contract 
subject  to  this  Aot  and  under  which  sub- 
stantially the  same  services  are  furnished, 
ShaU  pay  any  service  employee  under  such 
contract  less  than  the  wages  and  fringe  bene> 
fits,  Izwludlng  accrued  wages  and  fringe 
beneftts.  and.  if  the  Secretary  so  electa,  any 
prospective  increases  in  wages  and  fringe 
beneflta  provided  for  In  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  as  a  result  of  arm's  length 
negotiations,  to  which  such  service  employee 
would  have  been  enUtled  If  he  were  employed 
under  the  predecessor  cont,ract. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(c)  No  contractor  or  subcontractor  under 
a  contract,  which  succeeds  a  contract  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  and  under  which  subetan- 
tlaUy  the  same  services  are  furnished,  shaU 
pay  any  service  employee  under  stich  con- 
tract leas  than  the  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. Including  accrued  wages  and  fringe 
benefits,  and  any  prospective  increases  la 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  provided  for  In 
a  coUectlve-bargalning  agreement  as  a  re- 
siUt  of  arm's-length  negotiations,  to  which 
such  service  employees  would  have  been 
entitled  If  they  were  employed  under  the 
predecessor  contract ;  Prorided,  That  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  circumstances  such  obliga- 
tions shall  not  apply  If  the  Secretary  finds 
after  a  hearing  In  accordance  with  regtila- 
tions  adopted  by  the  Secretary  that  such 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  are  BUbstantlally  at 
variance  with  thoee  which  prevaU  for  services 
of  a  character  similar  in  the  locality. 

On  page  4,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"than",  strike  out  "thirty"  and  insert 
"ninety"; 

On  page  5,  line  22.  after  "19T7,"  Insert 
'and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,"; 

On  pa«e  6.  line  1,  after  the  word  "eny^ 
ployed.".  iDSMt  a  quotaUou  mark; 

And.  alter  line  2,  strike  out: 

"(6)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO. 
1978.  and  for  each  flecal  year  thereafter.  aU 
coBtracta  subject  to  this  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendm^ats  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.      

Mr.  GRimN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\'e  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  tbe  distin- 
guished Servator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
OuRNrr).  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Staixmint  bt  Senator  OtrxKXT 
With  the  passage  today  of  H3.  16376,  to 
revise  the  method  of  computing  wage  rates 
under  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1866.  the 
Senate  has  Joined  with  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentstlves  In  eetablishing  some  much  needed 
and  long  overdue  protections  for  incUviduala 
aU  over  this  country  who  are  employed  unxler 
service  contracts  with  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment.  This  piece  of  legislation  other  than 
some  committee  changes,  is  Identical  to 
S.  3827,  which  I  Introduced  wl^h  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  I  was  aiso  eepoclaUy  pleased  to  have 
as  a  oo-sponeor  of  the  leglalaUon  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
arrYEHS) . 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
thla  legislation  was  needed.  DeapAte  tbe 
present  existence  of  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1966,  a  cloud  of  profeealonai  and  eoonomlc 
uncertainty  hovers  over  the  heads  of  one 
mUUon  senrlce  oomCraot  workere  fulfUUng  a* 
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tlxnuMul  service  oontr»ot».  Kxperlencee  at 
C«pe  Kennedy  tn  my  own  State  of  FlorKU 
eiewly  indicate  that  regardleee  o«  how  loyal 
or  how  herd  wortdng  or  how  skilled  an  em- 
ployee U.  resardleM  of  how  long  he  ha« 
been  working  under  one  of  ttoeee  service  con- 
traoCa,  he  faces  the  poaelbUlty  every  year  or 
•o,  that  a  new  oompany  will  oome  In  and  suc- 
oeaafully  underbid  hla  employer. 

When  thla  happen*,  he  flnde  hlmeelf  poe- 
albly  out  of  work,  definitely  reduced  in  In- 
oome.  fringe  benefits,  senlc^ty  and  stripped 
of  penalon  rights.  This  oocurred  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  and  nearly  repeated  Itaelf 
at  Patrick  Air  Force  Baee. 

It  has  occurred  In  other  service  contract 
sltiiatlona.  This  legislation  confronted  the 
Congress  with  the  decUlon  as  to  whether  or 
not  It  la  moral  to  trade  men's  wages  and 
careen  for  the  sake  of  expediency  And 
Congress  has  today  decided  In  the  negative. 
In  these  service  contracts,  the  major  factor 
up  for  bid  Is  wages.  Since  that  Is  the  only 
factor  that  really  amounts  to  anything.  It  Is 
very  tempting  to  get  in  a  low  bid,  by 
bidding  down  wages.  It  seems  to  me  that 
CongreM  has  acted  wisely  with  this  leglsla- 
Uon  to  insist  that  an  unconscionable  cut- 
throat bidding  does  not  sacrifice  the  Uves  of 
Individuals  who  have  worked  so  hard,  so  long, 
and  so  loyally  for  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  aspect*  of  this 
cutthroat  activity  I  am  talking  about  Is  not 
limited  to  the  employees  Involved  and  their 
families,  the   repercussions  are   community 

wide. 

Banks  find  themselves  In  the  poeltlon  of 
having  to  forecloee  on  hoiiaea  which  then 
become  a  glut  on  the  market.  Property  values 
decline  sharply.  Automobiles  and  other  per- 
sonal property  are  forecloeed.  Merchants  are 
hit  hard  because  people  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  goods.  The  entire  economy  of  an 
area  which  depends  on  Oovemment  opera- 
tions la  quite  Uterally  blown  apart. 

This  bill  Is  a  simple  one.  It  merely  reqtilree 
Uiat  a  succeaeful  bidder  on  a  service  contract 
cannot  pay  employee*  lees  thwi  they  were 
receiving  from  their  former  employer  unless 
yiim  wagM  an  out  of  line.  Theae  provisions 
u»  long  overdue.  They  should  have  been  In- 
oorporated  In  the  Bervloe  Contract  Act  when 
It  was  paaaed  In  IMS. 

Many  at  ua  thought  with  the  paMage  of 
that  leglalatlon  that  the  problem  confront- 
ing theae  aervtce  contract  employee*  was 
•olvad.  However,  we  have  seen  situations 
where  the  Department  of  Labor  refuead  to 
mske  any  wage  study  as  provided  under  the 
act  at  all,  choosing  to  totally  abandon  theae 
employee*.  _  .,_^  ». 

And  when,  as  occurred  laet  year  at  Patrlok 
Air  Force  Baa*,  through  active  congreaalonal 
intervention  on  the  part  of  myself  and  oth- 
ors.  we  were  able  to  force  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  make  a  wage  survey,  the  criteria 
selected  was  such  that  the  employees  wore 
still  forced  to  take  drastic  cut*  In  wages. 
Thua,  it  became  clear  that  the  one  poealble 
saving  grace  of  the  whole  bUl,  namely  the 
poeslblllty  of  wage  surveys  to  establish  levels 
of  wagee  fringe  beneflte,  did  not  function  in 
an  adequate  manner. 

For  example.  In  that  Patrick  situation,  a 
wage  survey  wa*  conducted  over  a  multl- 
oounty  area,  much  of  which  was  rural  with 
a  lower  economic  base.  Thus,  the  wage  study, 
while  an  improvement  over  what  might  have 
occured  had  one  not  been  conducted,  stui 
was  not  an  adequate  safeguard  against  the 
MnH  at  unfair  practloes  that  I  am  concerned 

about. 

To  force  lower  wagee  and  reduce  benefits 
for  a  man  of  40  plus  years  of  age  who  has 
worked  hard  all  his  life  to  buUd  up  soxne 
flwitmriMi  security  and  seniority — to  Uterally 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  him — Is  not  only 
unjust  but  xmconaoionable. 

Kxtenatra  ov«nlght  hearings  by  the  special 
subootnmlttee  on  Labor  of  the  House  Edu- 
eatloa  and  Labor  Committee  produced  find- 
ings which  support  my  personal  experience. 


Among  the  findings  of  the  committee  were 
theae: 

(1)  The  Department  of  Labor  has  failed 
to  make  wage  and  benefit  determinations  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  those  contracts  subject 
to  the  act.  (Indeed,  as  I  have  pointed  out  In 
the  case  of  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
only  the  firmest  of  congressional  pressure 
was  able  to  penetrate  the  department's  bu- 
reaucratic Inertia  and  to  get  a  study  under- 
taken.) 

(2)  A  section  of  the  ext  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  discretion  In  administering  the 
act  has  been  stretched  far  beyond  what  the 
Congress  intended. 

(3)  The  practice  of  reblddlng  contracts, 
either  without  wage  and  fringe  determina- 
tions, or  with  unreallstlcally  low  determina- 
tions, is  creating  chaos  for  reputable  contrac- 
tors and  great  hardships  for  employees. 

The  legislation  we  have  passed  today  will 
end  these  problems.  It  will  ensure  that  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  are  not  cut  to  ribbons 
in  the  process  of  contract  bidding.  It  will 
help  establish  some  equality  between  theae 
service  contract  employees  and  those  per- 
forming the  same  Jobs  for  a  Federal  agency 
under  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  final  point.  In 
all  of  these  service  contract  situations,  the 
ultimate  employer  Is  In  fact  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent.  It  Is  the  Federal  Government  who 
decides  if  an  installation  Is  going  to  be  placed 
In  a  particular  area.  It  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  decides  the  work  to  be  done 
on  that  Installation.  It  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  puts  out  the  bids  for  the  serv- 
ice coiLtract  which  employ  the  people  that 
we  are  concerned  with  protecting.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  therefore,  has  a  very,  very 
strong  responsibility  to  these  people  and  to 
their  communltlee.  It  does  not  meet  theae 
responslbUltles  by  sitting  back  and  through 
Inaction,  or  Ini^iproprlat*  action,  permitting 
the  economic  Uvea  of  Individuals  and  the 
economic  lives  of  communities  to  be  placed 
on  the  auction  block  and  sacrificed. 

I  would  submit  to  you  that  this  legislation 
Is  long  overdue.  Much  damage  has  been  done. 
Fortunately,  the  Senate  has  finally  acted  In 
this  matter  to  avoid  the  further  repetition 
of  past  mistakes. 


I 

September  19,  1972 

Senator  Williams  and  I  are  the  au* 
thors  of  this  bill.  I  am  the  original  author 
of  it — some  years  back.  It  is  a  bill  of  very 
great  importance,  and  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  pride  to  me  that  It  has  beta 
broiight  to  this  stage.  So,  if  the  Senator 
will  give  me  an  opportunity,  Z  do  not 
wsmt  what  I  have  said  to  appear  In* 
vidious  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  may  very  well  have 
been  agreed  to  by  Senator  Williams,  and 
I  may  be  in  agreement,  but  it  caught  me 
by  surprise. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  apprecUte 
what  the  Senator  has  said;  but,  for  the 
record,  may  I  say  that  the  dlstingultiied 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lomg)  , 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  requesting  that  this  bill, 
S.  3598,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Flntmce.  I  later  went  to  Mr.  Long,  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader,  and 
to  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mi-.  Long  and  Mr. 
Williams  agreed  that  1  week  would  be 
fine.  Mr.  Williams  had  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  the  request 
for  the  moment,  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  cMr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wish  to  accommodate  him  and  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  do  want  to  find  out  what  it  is 
all  about. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
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RETIREMENT  INCOME  SECURITY 
FOR  EMPLOYEES  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  S.  3598  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  be  re- 
ported back  within  1  week.  I  do  this  at 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long  ) ,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
and  at  the  direction  of  the  distinguished 

majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  that  committee. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  that  bill  is. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
temporarily  I  withhold  the  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  with 
respect  to  the  mattar  of  referring  the 
pension  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, that  I  am  ascertaining  now  what 
that  is  all  about,  as  I  was  not  here  yes- 
terday because  of  religious  reasons. 

It  may  be  perfectly  all  right.  I  hope 
he  will  not  adjourn  the  Senate  until  I 
can  get  the  matter  concluded,  as  I  have 
no  desire  to  appear  discourteous. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
POLISH  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC; 
CONSULAR  CONVENTION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC  OP  RO- 
MANIA: CONSULAR  CONVENTION 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  HUNGARIAN  PEOPLED 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanlmow 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Consular  Convention 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  with  Protocols  (Exec- 
utive U,  92d  Cong.,  second  sess.) ;  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  find  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ru- 
mania  I  Executive  V,  92d  Cong.,  second 
sess.) ;  and  the  Consular  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic  'Executive  W, 
92d  Cong.,  second  sess.) ;  all  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
conventions  with  accompanjlng  papers 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 

in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  from  the  President  are 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  for  the  Sen- 
ate's advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
Government   of    the   United    States  of 


America  and  the  Oovwmment  of  the 
SSSi  people's  Republic,  with  Protocols. 
SS  at  Warsaw  on  May  31,  1972.  on 
«be  occasion  of  my  reeent  vW*^  tt»^ 
Ti»  convention  was  accompanied  by 
two  related  exchangee  of  notes,  which 
ire  transmitted  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate.  ^      ^    ,         , ,_ 

•nie  signing  of  this  treaty  is  a  slgnlfl- 
oant  step  in  the  gradual  process  of  to- 
nroving  and  broadening  the  rrtatlonship 
between  the  United  SUtos  and  Poland. 
Consular  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
trlee  have  not  previously  been  subject  to 
formal  agreement.  This  Convention  wUl 
establish  firm  obligations  on  such  im- 
portant matters  as  free  communication 
between  a  citizen  and  his  consul,  notifi- 
cation to  consular  ofOces  of  the  arrest 
and  detention  of  their  citizens,  and  per- 
mission for  visits  by  consuls  to  citizens 
^0  are  under  detention. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Poland  enjoy  a  long  tradition  of  friend- 
ship. I  welcome  the  opportunity  through 
this  C  .Tsular  Convention  to  strengthen 
the  tit  between  our  two  nations.  I  urge 
the  SeLdte  to  give  the  Convention  its 
prompt  and  favorsible  consideration. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitx  House,  September  19, 1972. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Con- 
sular Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania,  signed  at  Bucharest 
oo  July  5,  1972. 

The  Convention  was  signed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  who 
was  paying  an  official  visit  to  Romania, 
and  by  Foreign  Minister  Comellu  Ma- 
nescu.  It  is  evidence  of  the  continued  im- 
provement and  exijansion  of  United 
States-Romanian  relations. 

This  new  Convention,  replactog  one 
concluded  in  1881,  will  make  possible 
improved  craisular  services  in  both  coun- 
tries. It  will  ensure  unhindered  commu- 
nicaUcai  between  a  citizen  and  his  ctxi- 
sul  and  prompt  visit  by  consuls  to  citi- 
zens who  are  detained.  Under  the  Con- 
vention, American  citizens  in  Romania 
will  have  a  fuller  degree  of  consular 
assistance  and  protection  than  ever 
before. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  Consular  Convention  with 
Romania  at  an  early  date. 

RicHAED  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  September  19, 1972. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  for  the  Senate's  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  the  Con- 
sular Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Hungaritm 
People's  Republic,  signed  at  Budapest  on 
July  7,  1972. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
signed  the  Convention  for  the  United 
States  during  his  official  visit  to  Himgary. 
It  is  the  first  bilateral  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Govemmraits  of  the  United 
States  and  Hungary  since  World  War  n 
and  reflects  the  increasingly  warm  con- 
tacts developing  between  Americans  and 
Hungarians  as  well  as  between  their  Gov- 
ernments. 
The  Consular  Convention,  like  others 


recently  net otlated  with  Poland  and  Ro- 
mania, will  make  possible  improred  con- 
sular eerrlees,  Including  gnarantaed  com- 
munication between  a  cltlnn  and  his 
consul  and  prompt  notification  In  case 
of  detention. 

I  beliere  that  this  Convention  will  pro- 
vide a  oomerstoiw  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
with  Hungary,  and  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratifl- 

cation. 

RlCHASO  Nzxon. 

The  Whit*  House,  September  19. 1972. 


RESCISSION   OP   THE   ORDER   FOR 

THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

MONTOYA  TOMOREOW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order 
for  the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  on  tomorrow,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  be  vacated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


conforming  with  the  Identity  which  he 
haa  suggested,  fine.  We  would  include 
thai  In  the  nvami. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then,  amendmenta  to 
tliat  amendment  will  be  ""liturt  to  20 
minutes  autonatlcaUyT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  la  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  resenrtng 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  modify  his  request 
80  that  the  time  on  this  side  would  be 
in  the  cOTitrol  of  the  ranking  member? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yea,  Indeed. 

Ido  that,  Mr.  Preeident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC     HEALTH     SERVICE     ACT— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader,  and  at  the 
direction  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  agreement  be  entered  into  In 
the  usual  form : 

That  on  S.  3716  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  or  hla 
designee;  that  time  on  any  amendment 
thereto  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectim? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this,  again,  is  a  bill 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  on  health.  TTiere  will  be  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  I  have  not  yet  noted 
what  the  amendments  will  be.  I  note  that 
the  limitation  of  time  on  an  amendment 
is  20  minutes. 

May  I  aak  the  Senator  who  cleared  that 
bill  on  this  side?  I  never  heard  of  It. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Chair  indulge  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  time  on  amendments  is 
all  right  as  he  says  it,  but  that  there  be 
time  on  amendments  to  the  amendment, 
and  also  that  the  time  on  any  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  so-called  Hill- 
Burton  formula,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  his  colleague  from  West 
Virgtaia,  be  limited  to  1  hour,  with 
amendments  to  such  amendment  being 
limited  to  20  minutes,  10  minutes  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  respect 
to  amendments  to  amendmmts,  these  are 
taJcen  care  of  in  the  request  I  have  pre- 
sented. However,  vrith  reepect  to  the  sug- 
gestion by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  there  be  1  hour  on 
any  amendment  which  may  be  proposed 


DEATH   OF   REPRESENTATIVE 
WnXIAM   F.   RYAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  day 
of  the  most  Important  religious  hcdiday 
for  my  faith,  yesterday,  we  heard  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  coimtry  heard,  of  the 
passing  of  a  colleague  of  mine  from  New 
York,  affectionately  known  as  Bill  Ryan, 
who  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rw- 
resmtatives. 

BUI  Ryan  was  the  Represwitative  from 
the  district  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  other  body  from  1947  to 
1954,  Inclusive.  Some  years  after  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  Bill  Ryan  became  Repre- 
sentative for  that  district. 

I  have  worked  with  him  closely  on 
many  matters,  especially  those  which 
can  best  be  described  as  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  man  in  terms  of  human  de- 
cency, human  compassion,  and  justice.  I 
have  never  met  a  better  motlrated  man. 
Generally  speaking,  nuuiy  of  the  things 
which  he  felt  deeply  about  and  under- 
took, I  was  in  accord  with  him  and  deeply 
sympathetic  towards.  Where  we  differed, 
it  was  never  in  the  heart,  but  always,  in 
my  judgment,  as  to  what  was  the  need 
for  working  out  the  problems  of  many 
interested  people.  In  order  to  effect  a  re- 
sult which  Representative  Ryan  himself 
proposed  to  effect. 

He  imdertook  many  unpopular  causes. 
I  know  that  district  very  well.  He  was  not 
a  bit  afraid  to  do  what  some  In  the  dis- 
trict mifiiit  superficially  have  considered 
to  be  impopular  and  then  come  back  said 
convince  them  that  he  was  right.  I  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  that  district  in 
my  day  on  some  very  difficult  causes,  in- 
cluding voting  against  bills  which  many 
people  in  the  district  thought  they  could 
never  forgive  a  Congressman  for  voting 
against,  mainly  involving  dvil  liberties — 
in  other  days,  when  that  subject  was  a 
hot  one. 

So  I  know  the  gratification  which 
comes  from  convincing  the  people  in 
such  a  district,  made  up  of  such  a  diverse 
population — diverse  in  my  day  and  more 
so  today;  and  the  tremendous  tribute  to 
Congressman  Ryan  who  represented  that 
district  as  he  did  over  a  number  of  terms 
in  Congress.  He  had  the  convlctioiL  the 
conscience,  and  the  political  courage  to 
lead  as  he  did. 

He  was  a  tronendous  benefactor  to 
his  people,  many  of  whom  were  poor  and 
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In  grave  dlfflculUeB  In  that  district,  eco- 
OMnlcaUy  and  socially.  Including  many 
problems  which  afflict  our  time  and  aflUct 
them  monumentaUy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  stricken  with  deep 
sadness  over  his  paasing.  My  wife  and  I 
extend  our  moet  profound  condolences  to 
hla  family.     

THE  FEDERAL  AID  HIOHWAY  ACT 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  we  concluded  consideration  of 
the  Pederal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972. 
The  vote  on  final  passage,  a  unanimous 
vote,  is  the  best  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  '(Mr. 
Randolph ) . 

We    happened    to   disagree   on   one 
amendment  today.  In  the  vigor  of  that 
debate,  I  may  not  have  adequately  indi- 
cated my  appreciation  for  the  valxiable 
work  he  has  done  on  this  legislation  and 
also  over  the  years.  But  this  year,  espe- 
cially, he  devoted  long  hours  and  days  to 
the  effort  of  redirecting  a  highway  pol- 
icy which  would  be  In  the  direction  of 
today's  needs.  So  he  Is  responsible,  in  a 
very  personal  way.  for  many  improve- 
ments In  that  legislation.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  record  Indicated  my 
appreciation  for  his  great  contribution. 
The  fact  that  we  disagreed  about  one 
amendment  today  does  not  In  any  way 
diminish  my  appreciation  of  his  efforts. 
I  have  come  to  know  his  work  in  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  over  a  pe- 
riod ol  14  years.  We  have  served  for  that 
length  of  time  together  on  that  conunlt- 
tee.    We    have   not   always   agreed,   of 
course,  but  we  have  agreed  on  so  many 
occasions  in  dealing  with  innovative  and 
creative  legislation,  that  I  could  not  let 
this  occasion  pass  without  making  this 
reference  to  him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
especially  grateful  at  this  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  after  the  unanimous  roll 
call  vote  on  passafpe  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1912  has  been  taken, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MusKa)  would  speak  the 
very  generous  words  that  he  has  just 
uttered. 

I  hold  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  the  very  fondest  affection 
possible,  one  person  for  another.  Per- 
haps more  completely.  I  hold  for  him  the 
admiration  of  one  man  for  another. 
When,  in  my  case.  I  believe  that  with 
the  very  highest  purpose  and  in  good 
conscience  and  with  deep  conviction,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  Joined  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooput)  In  sponsoring  the  amendment 
which  Is  now  part  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  I  shall  always  be  especially  mindful 
of  this  postscript  to  today's  rather  ener- 
getic and  vigorous  activities. 

Our  differences,  as  he  indicated  were 
on  this  one  amendment,  of  course,  al- 
though it  was  at  the  time  a  matter  of 
Importance  to  both  of  us  in  light  of  what 
we  both  want  to  do  In  the  "tomorrows": 
that  Is,  to  work  together,  as  we  will,  for 
the  advancement  of  transixjrtatlon  In 
many  forms  and  concepts  In  this  coun- 
try, as  an  advancement  of  the  equality 
of  life  for  which  the  distlxiguished  Sen- 


ator from  Maine  has  stood  so  stanchly. 
All  of  these  must  be  continuing  commit- 
ments that  we  will  mov«  forward  and 
work  toward  in  the  years,  I  hope,  that 
we  will  serve  together  in  the  Senate. 

l/Li.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wiest  Virginia.  I 
am  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  assure  him 
of  my  continued  friendship.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  close  and  continuing  aasoda- 
tloQ  with  him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY«D.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  add  my  compliments  to 
those  which  have  been  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mtjskie)  with  regard  to  the  work  done  by 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rawikjlph),  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

I  think  that  every  Senator  is  well 
aware  of  the  deep  dedication  with  which 
my  colleague  approaches  his  committee 
work.  I  commend  him  for  the  service  he 
has  performed,  not  only  for  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  but  also  for  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  over  a  period  of  many  years 
as  chairman  of  this  tery  important 
committee. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union,  no 
people  ansrwhere  in  the  Union,  who  have 
not  been  well  served  by  this  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  my  senior 
colleague,  Mr.  Randolph. 

The  Senate  owes  him  a  debt.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  are  in  his  debt.  I 
know  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
when  I  say  that  Senatcw  Randolph  has 
at  all  times  given  unstintingly  of  his 
time,  his  energy,  and  his  great  talents  to 
the  work  of  that  committee. 

I  commend  him  on  his  floor  manager- 
ship of  this  bill.  I  also  commend  him  on 
the  marvelous  knowledge  which  he  al- 
ways brings  to  bear  on  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  he  manages  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  That  would  involve  coimt- 
less  measures  which  have  been  passed 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  good  friend  and  colieague  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Again  I  indicate  my 
appreciation  to  my  colleague  'Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Bytu)^  .  as  I  did  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskib).  We. 
I  think,  in  passing  the  bill  unanimously 
this  evening,  once  again  impress  on  the 
people  of  this  country  the  determination 
of  the  Senate  to  move  forward  in  trans- 
portation programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  people.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

My  COTitributions,  I  hope,  are  construc- 
tive. I  know  that  what  the  Senator  has 
said  is  beyond  wtiat  I  deserve,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  his  expressions  at  this  hour 
this  evening. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  also  want  to 
apologize  on  the  part  of  the  leadership 
for  the  inconvenience  which  may  have 
been  caused  my  colleagtie,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  by 
virtue  of  the  relatively  late  hoxtr  that  the 
Senate  was  able  to  return  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  highway  bill. 


September  19  y  1972 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  my  r^i^igm 
is  always  most,  most  cooperative,  cou>. 
teous,  and  tmderstandlng  to  the  leader- 
ship with  respect  to  measures  which  b« 
has  the  responsibility  of  handling  on  the 
floor.  And  he  is  always  most  landerstaodp 
ing.  I  Just  thank  him  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  leader  Eind  myself. 

He  certainly  helps  to  lighten  our  bur- 
dens, although  at  times  like  today  it  may 
have  increased  his  own. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Oinr- 
Fm) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidait, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  INCOME  SECURITY 
FOR  EMPLOYEES  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  now  renew  my  un  animons-consent  re- 
quest with  respect  to  the  referral  of  8. 
3598  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
the  understanding  that  the  bin  be  re- 
ported back  1  week  from  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
agreeable  to  me.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  consulted  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wu-liams),  al- 
though we  did  not  actually  have  a 
chance  to  talk  to  each  other.  I  accept 
that  as  the  determination.  It  is  agree- 
able to  me.  ,  ^  ^ 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  is  so  referred. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  when  that  measure  is  reported,  the 
time  limit  on  the  biU?  May  we  have  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provide 
that  the  bill  shall  be  deemed  referred 
back  to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  that  week  for  what- 
ever it  desires  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  returned 
to  its  place  caa  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  very  important 
because  otherwise  we  would  leave  It  up 
in  the  air. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  specifically  say  that  the 
date  would  be  September  26? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  agreeable.  On 
that  date  it  shall  be  deemed  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  and  take  its  place  on 
the  calendar. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OF  H.R.  838» 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  8389 
be  printed  as  it  passed  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


rsanesL    roR    RECOcaanoN    of 

°^ToS    COOK    AKD    HANSEN 

TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaident, 
T  Mk"  unanimous  consent  that  following 
aj^renarks  of  the  distingiilahed  minor- 
ttf  leader  on  tomorrow  under  the  order 
BMviously  entered,  the  dlattagulshed 
Snator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coo«)  be 
Cognized  for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes. 
Jind  that  he  be  followed  by  the  8«iator 
fjom  Wyoming  (Mr.  HAHsaw)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QgjTrai).  Without  objection,  it  la  so 
wdered.      ^^^^^^^^__ 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  ccmvene  at  8:30  aan. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  reeog- 
nlzed  under  the  standing  order,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  will  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  the 
order  stated:  Senators  Bintsxw,  Htjm- 
PHMY.    Eagliton,    Scott,    Cook,    and 

Routine  morning  business  wHl  then 
occur  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
the  usual  limitations  cm  statonents 
therein  of  3  minutes. 

Following  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  3716.  There  is  a  time  limita- 
tion on  that  bill  of  30  minutes,  with  a 
limitation  on  any  amendment  thereto  of 
20  minutes  and  a  limitation  on  any 
amendment  dealing  with  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton f  ormiila  of  1  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  expect  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  peissace  of  the  bill. 
There  would  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
the  amendments  thereto. 

On  the  disposition  of  S.  3716,  any  of 
the  following  bills  may  come  up  at  any 
time  tomorrow  and  during  the  course 
of  the  week  and  beyond.  The  order  in 
which  they  are  listed  is  not  necessarily 
the  order  In  which  they  will  be  called 
up.  The  leadership  will  have  to  exercise 
flexibility  and  will  also  have  to  exercise 
Judgment  based  on  the  circumstances 
as  to  what  measure  or  measures  will  be 
programed  daily. 
They  are: 

S.  2818,  the  diethylstilbestrol  bill. 
8.  630,  the  surface  mining  bill. 
S.  3327,  the  public  health  bill. 
8.  2280.  the  unlawful  selxure  of  sdr- 
craft.  The  leadership  expects  to  call  up 
this  bill  on  Thursday,  there  being  a  time 
limitation  thereon. 

S.  3970,  the  Council  of  Consumer  Ad- 
visers bill. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  f  ollowlrig  ap- 
propriations bills:  HEW,  Defense,  foreign 
aid,  military  construction,  and  supple- 
mental. 

There  Is  the  welfare  bill,  HJl.  1,  whteh 
as  I  understand  it,  will  be  reported  this 
week  and  vrtll  be  ready  for  action  by  the 
Senate  beginning  on  Monday  at  next 
week,  should  the  leadership  desire  to 
program  it  at  that  time. 

There  is  the  extension  and  revision  of 
the  debt  limitation  bill. 
There  are  conference  reports,  of  which 


there  are  many  and  sundry,  iriileh  may 
be  called  up  at  any  time  and  tuv  PO*- 
sibly  necesiitate  roUeall  vote*. 

The  antibuatng  bill  wfll  also  be  caBed 
up  at  the  discretion  of  the  majority 
leader  at  some  point. 

The  foregoing  measures  do  not  con- 
stitute aU  of  the  bUls  which  win  be  con- 
sidered before  adjournment.  Ottaier 
measures  on  the  calender  will  be  called 
up  nbea  convenient.  The  list  is  only  In- 
tended to  indicate  legislation  that  lies 
somewhen  up  ahead. 

Senators  may  expect  yea-and-nay 
votes  daily.  Senators  may  expect  lengthy 
8essi<xis.  beginning  at  9  ajn.  daily  or 
earlier  f  nan  here  on  out. 

Senators  will  undostand  that  there  is 
a  logjam  of  bills  and  that  this  may  be 
necessary  if  the  Senate  is  to  adjourn 
sine  die  in  the  relatively  near  future. 
I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leader 
would  want  me  to  state  that  the  leader- 
ship cannot  hold  back  bills  to  accom- 
modate Senators  who  are  out  of  town 
and  who  may  have  amendments  to  offer. 
The  leadership  must  face  up  to  its 
responsibill^  of  calling  up  bills  when 
convenient  in  an  effort  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  Senate  before  sine  die 
adjournment. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  8:80  AJil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  8:30  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motic»  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:18 
pjn.  the  Soiate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday.  September  20.  1972,  at 
8:30  ajn. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  noznlnations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  19,  1972: 

DIPI.OMATIC  AND  FOBKiaX  SOIVICS 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Senice  of- 
ficer tar  promotion  from  class  3  to  elus 
2: 

K&rl  E.  Sommerlatte,  of  Florida. 
For  kppolntmant  as  a  Foralgn  Bnrlc*  of- 
ficer of  class   a.   a  consular  officer,   and   a 
Secretary  In  the  dlploBoatlc  serylce  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America: 
E.  Avery  Adams.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 
For  promotlcm  from  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  4  to  class  3  and  to  be  also  a 
consular    officer    of    the    United    States    of 
America: 
Klyonao  Okaml,  of  Maryland. 
For  reappointment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3,  con- 
sular officers,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic   service    of    the    united    States    of 
AmArtca: 
Richard  B.  Andrews,  of  Illlnots. 
Miss  Elizabeth  N.  Landeau.  of  New  Torlc 
Miss  Cherry  Clovls  Stubbs,  of  MUmesota. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offl- 
cers   of   class  3,   consular   officers,   and  sec- 
retaries   In    the    diplomatic    service    of    the 
United  Statee  of  America: 

Charles  R.   Bakey,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 
Andrew  Stephenson  Coe,  of  Texas. 
John  J.  Eddy,  of  New  York. 
Francis  J.  Hazard,  of  Tennessee. 
Daniel  M.  HoUlday.  of  West  Virginia. 
Walter  M.  Hummel,  of  North  Dakota. 


Shtfdon  Jack  Krya.  of  Kacyiand. 
Mia  Mbtj  K.  Mucphy.  of  He 
Rudolph  Soidao,  at  Ttaaa 
Wayne  A.  Bwedaabuxfl.  oC  Vtaglala. 
For  appotntoMBt  aa  1 
matlon  oAoea  ot  claa 
fleers,    and    wcretarlee    la 
■arrlo*  of  ttw  Umtad  Btatm  at 
•momM  W.  Ayen.  ot  norlda. 
PhlUlpa  Broofes.  at  Veraont. 
Kveret  Bwrngardner.  at  Vlrgliila. 
Edwin  P.  Kennedy.  Jr..  of  Mstjd 
Oeorge  Bdwln.  WlalMn.  of  tha  OVstrlet  at 
Columbia. 

For  appointment  as  a  Forelcn  Barvlee  ta- 
f>HTP**«""  oOoer  of  class  four,  a  cotisulw^  at- 
fleer,  and  a  Mcretary  In  the  dtptamattc  mrr- 
loe  of  ttie  UUted  Btatea  of  Amarlea: 
Frassier  Draper,  of  norlda. 
For  r«^n>ohi*^°>*i^  ^  the  Foreign 
as  Foreign  Service  otteer  of  class  tour, 
■alar  (riScers,  and  seeretarlae  In  the  ZX^o- 
matlc  Service  of  the  xniltad  State*  of  Amer- 
ica: 
Frvdarldc  Oakley  Bwttle  m.  of  yiiginla. 
David  J.  Carpenter,  of  MWyland. 
O.  Ryder  Forbea,  of  Maryland. 
Donald  C.  Lauts,  of  Illinois. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Barrtoe  of- 
fleers  of   dais   four,   oonsolar  oAoen,   and 
■ecretarles  In  the  dlplcaoatlo  aarrloe  of  tlM 
United  Statee  of  America: 
Boy  L.  Anderson,  of  Tesas. 
Anthony  J.  Babln.  Jr..  of  Tszas. 
Lenard  R.  Clarke,  of  GaUfamla. 
Mias  BCargaret  M.  Coooey,  of  Slaode  JaiaaA, 
Lawrence  Dolgoff,  of  CMUomla. 
MlBs  Myrtle  J.  Bckblom.  of  Washington. 
Paul  li.  Kngle,  of  California. 
Mlaa  Virginia  M.  Fltstpatrlck,  of  the  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

Marvin  D.  (^een,  of  Wlseoneln. 
Ernest  C.  Grlgg  m.  of  New  Tork. 
OUvw  R.  Hall,  of  California. 
Cbarlee  R.  Hare,  of  Vlrglikla. 
Lyle  R.  Hewitt,  of  Washingtoa, 
Alfred  L.  Jazynka,  of  Florida. 
Orafton  Harry  Jenkins,  of  the  Dlstrlet  of 
Columbia. 

Oeorge  K.  Knight,  of  PennsylTanla. 
Miss  Nancy  &  Koch,  of  Florida. 
James  M.  Murray,  of  Ullnola. 
Clyde  A  Plunkett,  of  Tenneaaee. 
Oeorge  F.  Twx^ile,  ot  Florida. 
James  A.  Welner,  of  Calif  cmla. 
Mlaa  Irene  R.  Wtiidi,  of  South  r 
For  appointment   as  Foreign  Bervloe   tn- 
fonnatlon  uflluers  of  claaa  four,  conaolar  oOl- 
can,  and  aacratarias  Ui  thm  rtlplnmatin 
loa  of  the  imitad  States  of  America: 
Robert  R.  Cohoea.  of  Nebraska. 
WlUlam  J.  DIeterltii,  at  Otiio. 
Andrew  J.  Schwarta.  of  New  Tark. 
For  raappolntmaBt  In  tha 
aa  a  Foreign  Servloa  information  ofBoar  ot 
daas  five,  a  consular  oAoar,  and  a 
in  the  dnomatlc  sarrioa  of  tha  Unltad 
of  America: 

Miaa  Caroline  Dunlop  MUatt,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

For  appointment  aa  Foreign  Barrloa  i 
of  class  five,  consular  officers,  and  aeci 
In  the  diplomatic  aarvloa  of  tba  United  Btataa 
of  America: 
■nteodore  L.  Austin,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 
Mlaa  Barbara  J.  Btuma,  of  CaUf  omla. 
Miss  Marylu  Cames.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
J.  Hall  Digga.  of  Michigan 
Mlaa  M.  June  Dcdiaa,  of  Ohio. 
Tliomea  R.  Flesher,  of  California.    ■ 
Doyle  B.  Gentry,  of  Arkansas. 
Mies  Kathryn  J.  Qroot,  of  Maryland. 
Mn.  ^•^rtm^nnM  B.  Hewltt,  of  Washington 
Jamea  8.  Huffman,  of  Calif ornla. 
Gregory  Ii.  Johnson,  of  Washington. 
Franklin  Jones,  of  Maryland. 
Donald  R.  Knl^t,  of  Iowa. 
Richard  J.  Marroquin.  of  California. 
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WUllAtn  J.  M»<1Hn.  of  nortdA. 
X.  Parks  OUnoiv  of  Ttam. 
Idward  T.  Pmulwrt.  of  MinnMOte. 
Bobert  B.  ProMer.  of  Pwm;^lv»nl». 
Harbert  lUthxMT.  of  Virglnl*. 
0«arga  1*.  Hodman,  of  North  Carolina. 
James  Josspb  Romano,  of  Vtrginla. 
L.  Benjamin  Sargant,  Jr.,  of  Wuhlngton. 
Ml^'h"'!  M.  Sherman,  of  California. 
Mlas  Ix>U  I.  Shlpp,  of  norlda. 
Miss  Sylvia  O.  Stanfleld,  of  Texas. 
Paul  A.  Terry,  of  Oallfomla. 
Koy  O.  Toung,  of  Oallfomla. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign   Service  In- 
formation Offlcera  of  Claes  nve.  Consular  Of- 
flc«t,   and   Swaretartes    In    the    Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Peter  P.  Cecere,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. 
PaiU  L.  Oood,  of  California. 
Mlas  Anne  J.  Ourvln.  of  California. 
Jerry  W.  Scott,  of  Oregon. 
Joim  J.  Shlppe.  of  Connecticut. 
For  promotion  for  Foreign  Service  Ofllcers 
of  Class  seven  to  Class  six: 

L.  Stuart  Allan,  of  Mississippi. 
Robert  S.  Ayllng.  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Bobert  M.  Beecroft,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Kllaabeth  B.  Bollmann.  of  Missouri. 
Oeorge  T.  Boutin,  of  California. 
Bay  L.  CaldweU,  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Thomas  C.  Dawson  11.  of  Bdaryland. 
Dean  Dlzlkes.  of  California. 
Gilbert  J.  Donahue,  of  Maryland. 
Craig  O.  Dunkerley,  of  Massachusetts. 
Miss  Joan  B.  Garner,  of  Virginia. 
Jack  L.  OoaneU,  Jr.,  of  South  Cart^lna. 
LAwrence  Biarahall  Grossman,  of  Nebraska. 
Mark  O.  Hambley,  of  Illinois. 
WUllam  C.  KeUy.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Ms.  Mellnda  L.  Kimble,  of  Arizona. 
John  H.  King,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  J.  Kott,  of  New  York. 
RuaseU  August  LaManOa,  Jr.,  of  nilnola. 
Anthony  Legglo,  of  New  York. 
Michael  K.  Lyons,  of  New  York. 
Walter  H.  Manger,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Kdward  J.  Marcott,  of  Massachusetts. 
Ft«derlck  C.  McKldowney,  of  Michigan. 
Joseph  O.  McLean,  of  Montana. 
Robert  A.  Mlllspaugh,  of  New  York. 
Malachy  T.  Minnies,  of  Virginia. 
Stanley  T.  Myles,  of  Georgia. 
Philip  Dudley  Oliver,  of  Alabama. 
Terrell  R.  Otis,  of  Maryland. 
David  J.  Peaahock,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  A.  Pumell.  of  Arkansas. 
Donald  A.  Roberts,  of  Mlnneeota. 
Brio  E.  Svendsen,  of  Connecticut. 
John  Hurd  Wlllett,  of  New  York. 
Edward  L.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey. 
For     promotion     from     Ftwelgn     Service 
Information  officers  of  class  seven  to  class 
six: 

John  F.  Coppola,  of  New  Jersey. 
Albert  W.  DalgUesh,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 
Miss  Lucille  R.  Dl  Palma,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Kmlly  J.  Drake,  of  Massachusetts. 
Bernard   M.   Hensgen,   of  the   District  of 
Columbia. 

William  P.  Kiehl,   of   Pennsylvania. 
Paul  D.  Panacclone,  of  New  Hampahlre. 
Roy  M.  Payne,  of  Oklahoma. 
William  T.  Peters,  of  Michigan. 
Miss  Mary  K.  Reeber,  of  California. 
Stephan  Strain,  of  New  York. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  six,  consular  ofllcers,  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Ml—  B.  Maryetta  Ackenbom.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

MlM  Ellxabeth  M.  Arnold,  of  Ohio. 
Charles  B.  Baquet  m.  of  Loulalana. 
Bobert  J.  Bel.  of  California. 
Miss  Ella  M.  Borough,  of  Michigan. 


Miss  Aurella  B.  Brazeal,  of  Georgia. 
Thomas  F.  Calhoun,  of  California. 
William  M.  Campbell,  of  Oiegon. 
David  L.  Cardwoll,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Bobert  H.  Cayer,  of  Massacfcusetts. 
John  M.  Cooper,  of  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bU. 

Ouy  J.  Davis,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Olympla  N.  Dl  Lallo,  of  California. 
Miss  Diane  DUlard,  of  Texas. 
Pasquale  L.  DlTanna,  of  New  Jersey. 
Richard  C.  Dunbar,  of  Washington. 
WUllam  W.  Oonz,  of  Mlssoxirl. 
Theodore  S.  Green,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Manuel  B.  Guerra,  of  Texas. 
Miss  "niereaa  A.  Hunt,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Charmalne  V.  Keyes,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Klncald.  of  Maryland, 
John  J.  Leech,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  A.  Lewis,  of  Louisiana. 
Walter  F.  Loomer,  of  New  York. 

Blchard  H.  Luchesa,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Jean  E.  Mackey,  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Magee,  of  Florida. 

Richard  S.  Mann,  of  California. 

Robert  H.  Maraton,  of  Missouri. 

Edward  E.  Martinez,  of  Texas. 

Richard  E.  Masters,  of  Texas. 

Carl  W.  McCoUum,  of  DUnols. 

Miss  Janet  C.  McCrory,  of  Missouri. 

John  H.  MUler,  of  New  York. 

Herbert  B.  MoUer,  Jr.,  of  Horlda. 

Emlle  P.  Morln,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Murrow  B.  Morris,  of  Georgia. 

Jeremy  Nice,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

P.  Coleman  Parrott,  of  Alabama. 

Clarence  E.  Pegues,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Rudolph  Lawrence  Rivera,  of  California. 

Frederick  I.  Rossi,  of  New  York. 

Mlas  Gwendolyn  L.  Quarterman,  of  Illinois. 

Eugene  L.  Scassa,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mlas  Judith  Ann  Schmidt,  of  nilnols, 

Charles  H.  Slsk,  of  Florida. 

Charles  L.  Stephan  m,  of  nUnola. 

William  S.  TUney,  of  Calllomla. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Welch,  of  Kentucky. 

Howard  P.  Williams,  of  Georgia. 

Raymond  Alexander  Yuhasz,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  promotion   from   Foreign   Service   Of- 
ficers of  class  eight  to  class  seven : 

Leslie  M.  Alexander,  of  New  York. 

Russell  Barbour,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Thomas  Basek.  of  New  York. 

Peter  P.  Carrlco,  of  Washington. 

Gale  N.  Grable,  of  California. 

David  Ellis  Henderson,  of  Illinois. 

Michael  J.  Hogan.  of  Utah. 

J.  Aubrey  Hooka,  of  North  Carolina. 

Michael  8.  Lucy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Brian  Michael  Patrick  McNamara,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Peter  Robert  Reama,  of  Nevada. 

For  prMDOtlon  from  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  el^t  to  class  seven: 

George  P.  Bonjoc.  of  California. 

Theodore  A.  Boyd,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Sarah  S.  Bush,  dl  Washington. 
Arthur  E.  Green,  of  New  York. 
Paiil  J.  Saxton.  of  New  York. 
Comellvis  C.  Walsh,  of  Connecticut. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  seven,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Randolph  M.  Bell,  of  Arkansas. 
Miss  Peggy  Blackford,  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  Brynn,  of  California. 
Manhall  L.  Oasse.  III.  of  Georgia. 
Harry  E.  Cole.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  Harrison  Courtney,  c*  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Miss  Ann  E.  Darbyshlre,  of  Hawaii. 
Leslie  Alson  Doak,  of  CallfcHiUa. 
John  R.  Dobrln,  of  Tennessee. 


Shaun  Edward  Donnelly,  ot  Indiana. 
Richard  M.  Dotaon,  of  Mirh^«.n 
Mrs.  Judith  M.  Helmann,  of  Conneetiettt. 
Walter  J.  Henderson,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania! 
John  F.  Hoog,  of  Missouri. 
Jan  H.  Kallckl,  of  California. 
Theodore  H.  Kattouf ,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Donald  Willis  Keyser,  eft  the   District  ot 
Coliimbla. 

Richard  K.  Landers,  of  California. 
J.  Rlch&rd  Mason,  of  Colorado. 
Eugene  Michael  McCarthy,  of  Virginia. 
Thomas  J.  Perlch,  of  Texas. 
Bobert  D.  Perslko,  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Lauradee  M.  Peters,  of  Minnesoita. 
David  A.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Danny  B.  Boot,  of  California. 
Kenneth  M.  Scott.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dale  L.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  of  Nebraska. 
WUltam  Henry  Skok,  of  New  Jersey. 
James  B.  Smith,  o»  West  Virginia. 
Philip  Bates  Taylor  ni,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Kaarn  Jayne  Weaver,  of  Ohio. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of   class  eight,   consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

MarshaU  P.  Adair,  of  Vermont. 
Eric  J.  Boswell,  of  California. 
Frederick  Bishop  Cook,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Laurel  M.  Cooper,  of  California. 
M.  Michael  Einlk,  of  Virginia, 
Michael  Daniel  Foley,  of  CallTornla. 
Miss  Bonnie  Ann  Frank,  of  Oklahoma. 
James  L.  Hogan,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  Victor  Lubar.  of  New  York. 
Mark  Bobert  Pajrls,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Annette  L.  Veler,  of  Wlaconaln. 
Miss  B.  Sue  Wood,  of  Mississippi. 
Foreign  Service  reser-ve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America: 
Jamas  M.  Femald,  of  New  Jersey. 
David  Y.  C.  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
Arthur  M.  Nmer,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular  officers  and   secretaries   In   the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Marlon  C  AUlson.  of  Callfomla. 
Clayton  Y.  Amemlya,  of  HawaU. 
Albert  J   Amort,  of  the  District  of  Colura- 
bU. 
Carl  B.  Anderson,  of  Virginia. 
Clyde  M.  BeiLford,  of  llltools. 
Mark  Broasman,  of  Virginia. 
Glenn  O.  Brown,  of  Maryland. 
Daniel  P.  Cameron,  of  Maryland. 
Harold  E.  Chlpman,  of  Virginia. 
Lowell  Citron,  of  Virginia. 
John  P.  Coyne,  of  Arizona. 
WUllam  J.  Devlne,  Jr.,  ot  the  District  (rf 
Columbia. 

William  H.  Eckstein,  of  Maryland. 
Carl  E.  Gebhardt,  of  Virginia. 
Randolph  B.  Hlnkle,  of  Virginia. 
Patrick  T.  Hodal,  of  Washington. 
Lance  G.  Hopkins,  of  Callfomla. 
Walter  M.  Hughey,  of  Virginia. 
David  C.  Joyce,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Harry  G.  Kamberts,  of  Virginia. 
John  K.  Knaus,  of  Flcalda. 
Wilfred  D.  Koplowltz,  of  Connecticut. 
Myron  B.  E^ratzer,  of  Maryland. 
Dale  M.  Kriimvlede,  of  Virginia. 
Merron  L.  Latta,  of  Maryland. 
James  N.  Lawler,  of  Minnesota. 
Douglas  Kim  Lutz,  of  Michigan. 
Francis  C.  MacDonald,  of  Virginia. 
Joseph  J.  Marques,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Nancy  A.  McKee,  of  Oklahoma. 
David  H.  McMahon,  of  Ohio. 
Charles  A.  Melton,  of  Oklahoma. 
Robert  M.  Mills,  of  Maryland. 
Murat  Natlrboff,  of  Florida. 
Peter  J.  Obenauer,  of  New  York. 
Michael  H.  Olejarz,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  E.  Plues,  of  Virginia. 


•naoQiy  U.  BandaU.  of  lUlnolB. 

Obarles  W.  Rsdlck.  at  Vteglnla. 

gMnuel  H.  Blckard  m.  of  Maryland. 

QUA  BamrlU.  of  New  York. 

Bobert  U.  Sargent,  of  Maryland. 

DBTld  W.  Seborer,  of  Virginia. 

Oery  C.  Sebroen.  of  Illinois. 

MM  Karyl  M.  Seljak,  at  Montana. 

OtnUi  T.  Sloane,  of  Maryland. 

Aithur  H.  Stbnaon,  of  Maryland. 

Cuttoa  R.  Stratbem,  of  Maaaacbusetts. 

fg^^  llaxj  Elisabeth  Swope,  of  Virginia. 

Bobert  L.  Taylor,  of  New  York. 

Oeorge  T.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts. 

Blchard  T.  Whistler,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  A.  Wltecki.  of  Michigan. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  aecre- 


tartes  In  the  diplomatic  acrvloe  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Henry  W.  Brandt,  of  Florida. 

Stacy  B.  Hulae,  Jr.,  of  Masaachueetta. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consu- 
lar officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Irene  M.  Barbeau,  of  Maryland. 

Bobert  N.  Barkman,  of  Texas. 

Paul  C.  Boflnger.  of  New  York. 

Ariel  S.  Cardoso,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Diana  E.  Henahaw,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Kathleen  J.  Mullen,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  T.  Paton,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  F.  Reddlck,  of  Missouri. 

WUllam  W.  Ryan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lewis  V.  Sevier,  of  Maryland. 

Paul  B.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations   confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  19,  1872: 

AmcnasnuTiTx  Cohtskkncx  or  thb 
UmiKD  Statxs 
Antonln  Scalla.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  a  term  of  6  years 
In  tux  Coast  Guaxb 
Coast       Guard       nominations       beginning 
Claude  W.  Brock,  to  be  lieutenant,  aiid  end- 
ing David  W.  Young,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations    were    received    by    the    Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Concbxssiomai.  Rxcoaw 
on  September  8,  1972. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ru€«dai/,  September  19, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Robert  P.  Kirchgessner,  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Paterson.  N.J.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  join  with  the  Psalmist  and  say : 

This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made, 
toe  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. — Psalms 
118:  24. 

Eternal  Father,  our  everlasting  bene- 
factor, Thou  hast  created  and  endowed 
us  with  the  ability  to  achieve  and  accom- 
plish good  works  for  ourselves  and  all 
mankind.  This  new  day  may  fill  us,  we 
pray,  with  rejoicing  as  we  contemplate 
the  opportunity  it  affords  us  of  service  to 
Thee,  this  Nation,  and  mankind. 

We  cannot  escape  history,  nor  can  we 
evade  responsibility.  By  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
awaken  us  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
our  people.  Grant  our  leaders  the  highest 
motives  and  courage  in  assuring  rights 
without  neglecting  responsibilities,  lest 
we  do  the  right  things  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. 

Bless  the  President,  the  Speaker,  the 
Congress  that  by  their  words  and  work 
they  may  prayerfully  promote  peace  and 
plenty  for  aU  mankind. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


national  forest  lands  In  need  of  reforesta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  proposing  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  on  public  grounds 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its  environs. 
In  honor  and  commemoration  of  the  Seabees 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  September  16,  1972: 
H.R.  9323.  An  act   to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  BehabUltation  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  September   18,   1073: 
HR    13089.  An  act  to  provide  for  accelera- 
tion of  programs  for  the  planting  of  trees  on 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution, 
as  follows : 

S.  Bjcs.  365 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  William  F.  Ryan,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  PresldUig  Officer  to 
join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Rperesentatlve. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves  and  transmit  a  copy  theretrf  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Repre- 
sentative. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  14267.  An  act  to  provide  few  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  In- 
dians In  TrifHnn  Claims  Commission  Docket 
No.  298.  and  the  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Western  Oklahoma,  and  others.  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  72,  and  for 
other  purp>oees;  and 

HJl.  15883.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded  protec- 
tion of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3442) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  grants  for  communicable  dis- 
ease control  and  vaccination  assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 


Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10243)  entitled  "An  act  to  es- 
tablish an  OCBce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  In  (he 
identification  and  consideration  of  exist- 
ing uid  probable  impacts  of  technological 
application:  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and  for 
other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  CaioroN,  Mr.  Robxkt  C.  Bt«d,  and 
Mr.  Cook  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8. 33.  An  act  to  amend  the  Onanlbtis  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988  to  au- 
thorize group  Insurance  programs  for  public 
safety  officers  and  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  such  Insurance;  and 

S.  2318.  An  act  to  amend  the  Longahore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Caloidar.  The  Clerk 
wHl  call  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


WAIVER  OP  LOTS  INSURANCE  DE- 
DUCnON  FOR  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  hUl  (HJa.  11563) 
to  ameid  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  waive  employee  deduc- 
tions for  Federal  employees'  group  life 
insurance  purposes  during  a  period  of 
emmeous  removal  or  susp«sislon. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  11563 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8700  of  UUe  S.  United  States  Code,  la 
^wMtnrtart  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
foUowli^  new  subsection: 

"(f)  If  the  Insurance  of  an  employee  stops 
beoauee  of  separation  from  the  service  or 
suspension  without  pay,  and  tb«  separation 
or  aMpenslnn  is  thereafter  officlaUy  foond  to 
have  been  erroneous,  the  «nployee  Is  deemed 
to  have  been  Insured  during  the  period  of 
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erroneous  BepMatlon  or  ■iMpenslon.  Deduc- 
Uon*  otherwise  required  by  section  8707  of 
this  chapter  shall  not  be  withheld  from  any 
backpay  awarded  for  the  period  of  separation 
or  suspension  unless  death  or  accidental 
dismemberment  al  the  employee  occurs  dur- 
ing such  period." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
c<xulder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


thU  Act,  In  accordance  with  secUon  1  erf  this 
Act. 

8tc.  3.  Section  22  of  PubUc  Law  243,  84th 
Congreas,  enacted  August  5,  1968  (89  Stat. 
530),  Is  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INSURANCE  COVERAGE  FOR  U.S. 
NATIONALS  EMPLOYED  BY  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  15659) 
to  extend  Civil  Service  Federal  employ- 
ees group  life  Insurance  and  Federal 
employees  health  benefits  coverage  to 
UJB.  nationals  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJi.  16669 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cor^grets  assembled.  That  (ai  sec- 
tion 8701(a)  (B)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"(B)  an  employee  who  Is  not  a  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
permanent  duty  station  Is  outside  the  United 
States  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;   or" 

(b)  Section  8901(1)  (U)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(11)  an  employee  who  Is  not  a  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
permanent  duty  station  U  outside  the  United 
States  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  suid  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MORATORIUM  ON  THE  KILLTNG  OF 
POLAR  BEARS 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1268)  calling  for  an  immedi- 
ate and  appropriate  moratorium  on  the 
killing  of  polar  bears. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1268 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  as.fembled,  That  the  Presi- 
dent shall  seek  a  treaty  or  other  appropriate 
arrangement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  Canada,  Dermark,  Nor- 
way, and  any  other  Interested  nations  calling 
for  an  immediate  and  appropriate  morato- 
rium on  the  killing  of  polar  bears,  and  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Union  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

CREDIT  FOR  SERVICE  AS  DIS- 
TRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1031)  to 
credit  cCTtain  service  rendered  by  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  substitute  teachers  for 
purposes  of  civil  service  retirement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

8.  1031 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8333(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
at  paragraph  (7); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";   and 

(3)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  subject  to  sections  8334(c)  and  8339 
fh)  of  this  title,  service  as  a  substitute 
teacher  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  after  July  1,  1965,  If  such  service  ta 
not  credited  for  benefits  under  any  other 
retirement  system  established  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States." 

Sac.  2.  An  annuity  at  survivor  annuity 
based  on  the  service  of  an  employee  or  an- 
nuitant who  performed  service  described  In 
Motion  1  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  application 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  be  recom- 
puted, effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1268  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  more  effective 
protection  of  the  polar  bear — the  world's 
largest  carnivorous  animal — whose  stocks 
have  been  dwindling  In  recent  years  at 
the  hands  of  trophy  hunters. 

About  1,300  bears  are  taken  each  year 
by  hunters  out  of  a  world  population  of 
between  10,000  and  20,000.  In  the  face 
of  continued  use  of  highly  mechanized 
methods  of  hunting  such  as  shooting 
from  spotter  aircraft,  conservationists 
and  some  hunters  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  unless  more  effective  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  protect  the  polar  bear, 
this  majestic  creature  may  be  in  danger 
of  extinction. 

A  group  of  scientists,  recognized  inter- 
nationally as  the  most  expert  ot.  the 
polar  bear,  has  found  that  present  polar 
bear  numbers  in  most  parts  of  the  arctic 
region  are  below  optimum  level,  that  "the 
species  is  under  threat  of  disappearance" 
and  "that  the  polar  bear  requires  addi- 
tional protection  if  the  resource  is  to  be 
conserved  and  populations  permitted  to 
build  up  to  optimum  levels."  Therefore, 
this  group  called  for  an  international 
moratorium  on  high  seas  killing  "which 
would  cover  90  7o  of  all  killing"  and  pro- 
tection by  national  governments  of  den- 
ning and  feeding  areas  within  their  ter- 
ritories.   House    Joint    Resolution    1268 
seeks  to   accomplish   the   objectives  of 
these  recommendations  by  the  five  na- 
tions on  whose  territory  polar  bears  live. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alaska   (Mr.  Begich)    has 
had  a  deep  Interest  in  this  matter.  He 
appeared  before  our  subcommittee  and 
was  able  to  give  important  assistance  to 
the  committee  in  preparing  this  legisla- 
tion. To   further  clarify   the   Intent  of 
the  legislation  he  asked  that  I  respond  to 
certain  questions  which  are  set  forth  be- 
low together  with  the  smswers: 


Mr.  BxGicH.  Regarding  the  exact  natun  at 
the  moratorium  called  tot  In  H.J.  Res.  laos, 
since  It  la  clear  that  treaties  can  slgnui. 
cantly  affect  state  game  laws.  I  would  Uks 
to  know  whether  this  resolution  seeks  turn 
than  a  high  seas  moratorium  on  the  killing 
of  polar  bears.  The  State  of  Alaska  Is  and  ku 
tieen  taking  measures  on  Its  own  InltlatiTs 
to  protect  the  polar  bear  In  denning  and  feed- 
ing areas  on  land  and  within  three  mll« 
along  the  coast.  Of  partlctilar  Importance  Is 
the  new  prohibition  on  bunting  from  spott« 
aircraft.  These  and  other  measures  are  ample 
proof  of  Alaska's  competence  In  this  ares 
and  I  would  hope  that  an  international  treaty 
on  polar  bears  would  not  prevent  the  sute 
from  continuing  to  exercise  management  au- 
thority within  Its  territory. 

Mr.  Frasxr.  As  I  understand  it  from  expert 
witnesses  at  the  hearing  my  subcommittee 
held  on  this  subject,  the  State  of  Alaska  Is 
Indeed  taking  effective  Bteps  to  protect  the 
polar  bear  within  its  territory.  Testimony  by 
officials   <jf   the   Council   on   Environmental 
•  Quality,  Department  of  Interior  and  the  State 
of  Alaska  stated  a  preference  for  a  high  aeu 
moratorium  with  Alaska  continuing  to  exer- 
cise   management    authority    within    ttaiw 
miles  of  Its  coast.  A  high  seas  moratortuai 
would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  bean 
killed  each  year  and,  together  with  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  conservation  by  the  Stat* 
of  Alaska  within  U.S.  territory,  It  Is  expected 
that  polar  bear  stocks  will  be  able  to  build  up 
again.  The  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources,  to  which  HJ.  Bas. 
1268  refers,  are  entirely  consistent  with  the 
concerns  of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  by 
calling  on  nations  to  prohibit  hunting  on 
the  high  seas  and  to  protect  the  polar  beer 
denning  and  feeding  areas  within  national 
territories.  In  recommending  passage  of  this 
resolution,   the    committee   In   no   way  in- 
tends that  a  treaty  should  stand  In  the  way 
of  VS.  federal  and  state  conservation  meas- 
ures within  national  territory. 

Mr.  BxoiCH.  Under  Alaska's  management 
program,  Indians  and  Eskimos  can  continue 
subsistence  hunting  of  polar  bears  on  the 
high  seas.  What  la  the  committee's  Intention 
In  this  regard? 

Mr.  FkABBt.  The  o(»nmlttee  Skccepts  the 
recommendatlona  of  the  mtematlonal  Union 
for  Oonaervatlon  o*  Nature  and  Natural  Be- 
sources  that  the  prohibition  against  hunt- 
ing not  i4>ply  to  that  which  Is  "carried  out 
as  a  continuation  of  the  traditional  rights 
of  local  people  who  depend  on  this  resource." 
Mr.  BiGiCH.  The  resolution  is  unclear  as  to 
the  duration  of  a  moratorium.  How  many 
years  does  the  committee  feel  would  be  neces- 
sary for  a  moratorium? 

Mr.  Prabbb.  The  Committee  choee  to  leaw 
the  question  of  duration  to  our  negotiators. 
The  CouncU  on  Knvlrorunental  Quality  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  mdlcated  in 
testimony  that  they  Intend  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  work  of  the  Polar  Bear  Spe- 
cialty Group  of  the  International  Union  for 
the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  group  of  scientists  is  recognlaad 
as  the  world's  moet  authoritative  on  the 
subject  of  polar  bears.  It  continues  to  hold 
meetings  and  appears  to  be  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  determine  how  long  a  moratorium 
will  be  needed  to  re-buUd  polar  bear  stocks. 
It  would  seem  likely  that  the  group  will 
Indeed  recommend  some  time  limit  for  the 
moratorium. 


The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  s 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


-«  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
2rtend  their  remarks  with  respect  to  this 
k*it  resolution.  ^.    ^       ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr«n 
Uinnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADTHORIZINO     USE     OP     HEALTH 
MAINTENANCE  ORQANIZATIONB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14546) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  use  of  health  maintenance 
organizaUons  In  providing  health  care. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object  on  Consent  Calendar  No. 
182  (H.R.  14546),  as  I  testlfled  before 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee, it  would  appear  on  mature  judgment 
and  delayed  consideration  that  this  Is,  in 
fact  a  premature  bill  in  that  it  allows  the 
beneficiaries  of  CHAMFUS,  an  acronym 
for  the  civilian  health  care  of  depoad- 
ents  of  active  (and  some  retired)  De- 
partment   of    Defense    armed    services 
personnel  in  pr(«rams  to  participate  In 
and  to  utilize  the  new  pilot  program 
Health      Maintenance      Organizations 
(HMO's).  This  is   at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  prematurity  lies  in  the  fact  that  only 
pilot  programs  have  thus  far  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare.    Therefore,   I 
would  request  this  bill  be  put  over  with- 
out prejudice,  at  least  until  proved  as  to 
participation.  Then,  there  is  also  the  un- 
solved question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Government  should  pre-empt  or 
override  the  36  States  of  the  UnlcHi  now 
having    laws    versus    prepaid    contract 
health  insurance. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SALE  AND  EX- 
CHANGE OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  ON 
THE  COEUR  D'ALENE  INDIAN  RES- 
ERVATION 


■nie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2327) 
to  authorize  the  sale  smd  exchange  of 
certain  lands  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  In- 
dian Reservation,  imd  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  2327 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  consolidations  of 
land  situated  within  the  Coeur  d'Alene  In- 
dian Reservation  In  the  State  of  Idaho  Into 
the  ownership  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  and 
Its  Individual  members  and  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  and  preserving  an  economic  land 
base  for  Indian  use,  alleviating  problema  of 
Indian  heirship  aad  assisting  In  the  produc- 
tive leasing,  dlspoeltlon,  and  other  use  of 
tribal  and  Individually  allotted  lands  on  the 
Coeur  d'AleiM  Reservation,  the  Secretary  at 
the  Interior  Is  authorlied  in  his  discretion 
to: 

(1)  SeU  or  Improve  sales  of  any  tribal  trust 


lands,  any  interest  therein,  or  improveaiants 
thereon.  ^     ^ 

(2)  Exchange  any  trtbal  trust  lande.  m* 
eluding  inteieeta  therein  or  ixaptontamatM 
therecHi,  for  any  lands  or  IntereeU  In  lands 
Blttuted  within  suoh  leeuiatlon. 

Sac.  2.  The  aeqolemon,  sale,  and  excbange 
of  lands  tar  the  Coeur  d'Alene  TrltJe  ponuent 
to  this  Act  shall  be  upon  request  of  the  boel- 
ness  council  of  the  Coeur  d'AIeae  Trtbe,  evi- 
denced by  a  reoolutlon  adopted  In  aooocdanoe 
with  the  constltuUon  azid  bylaws  of  the  tribe, 
and  shall  be  In  accordance  with  a  oonaoU- 
datlon  plan  approved    by  the  Seeretary  «rf 

the  Interior.  

8«c.  8.  Any  moneys  or  credit  received  by 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  In  the  sale  of  lands 
shall  be  uaed  for  the  purchaaa  of  other 
lands,  or  for  auch  other  purpose  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  land  oonaoUdatlon  pro- 
gram, approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sre.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authcalzed  to  sell  and  exchange  Individual 
Indian  trust  lands  or  Interaata  therein  on 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reaerratlon  held  In  mul- 
tiple ownership  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Trtbe, 
to  any  member  thereof,  or  to  any  other  In- 
dian having  an  interest  In  the  land  Involved, 
If  the  sale  or  exchange  is  authorleed  In  writ- 
mg  by  owners  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
trust  Interests  In  such  lands;  except  that  no 
greater  percentage  of  approval  of  such  trust 
Interests  shall  be  required  under  this  Act 
than  In  any  other  statute  of  general  applica- 
tion approved  by  Congress. 

Skc.  6.  Title  to  any  lands,  or  any  Interests 
therein,  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  trust  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Trtbe  or  Individual  Indians  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  relating  to  other  In- 
dian trust  lands  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Reservation. 

Sec.  6.  The  buslneas  counoU  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Trtbe  may  encumber  any  tribal  land 
by  a  mc»tgage  or  deed  of  trtist,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
such  land  ahaU  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or 
sale  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  a  mort- 
gage or  deed  of  trust  In  acowdance  with  taie 
laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  The  United 
States  shall  be  an  Indispensable  party  to  any 
such  proceedings  with  the  right  of  removal 
of  the  cause  to  the  United  States  district 
covirt  for  the  district  In  which  the  land  !■ 
located,  foUowtng  the  procedure  In  section 
144e  of  title  38,  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  from  any  order  of  remand 
Intheoaae. 

8bc.  7.  The  aecond  sentence  of  eeotlon  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  9.  196S  (69  Stat.  6M) .  as 
amended  (26  US.C.  415) ,  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "the  Port 
Mojave  Reservation,"  the  words  "the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Indian  Reservation,". 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  8,  strike  out  "acquisition,  Bato." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "sale".         .   rf 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
345)  to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  certain  landB  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  In- 
dian Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Semite 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the   request    of   the   gentleman   from 
Horlda? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  foQows: 

S.  84ft 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Benate  onA  Hemse  of 
Jtepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  coneoXlcUtlons  ot  land 
situated  within  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian 
Reeervatlon  in  the  State  of  Uaiio  Into  the 
ownership  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  and  Its 
Individual  members  and  for  the  puxpOM  of 
attaining  and  preserving  an  economic  land 
use  for  Indian  use.  aUevtatlng  problsms  of 
TT^Hi^n  heirship  and  asslstlnc  In  the  produc- 
tive leasing,  disposition,  and  other  use  of 
tribal  and  individually  aUotted  lands  on  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  ntwanattop,  the  Secretary  at 
the  mtanor  Is  ■uthorteed  in  bis  dlscxeClon 

to: 

(1)  SeU  or  approve  sales  of  any  tribal 
trust  lands,  any  interest  therein,  or  Improve- 
ments thereon. 

(2)  Bxchange  any  tribal  trust  lands,  in- 
cluding mtereete  therein  or  improvements 
thereon,  for  any  lands  or  Interests  in  lands 
situated  within   such  reeervatlon. 

Sec  2.  The  acquisition,  sale,  and  exchange 
of  lands  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  pursuant 
to  thU  Act  shaU  be  upon  request  of  the  busi- 
ztees  councU  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe,  evi- 
denced by  a  reeoluUon  adopted  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  constitution  and  byUws  of  the  tribe, 
and  ahaU  be  In  acoordanoe  with  a  consolida- 
tion plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior.  

Sac  3  Any  moneys  or  credits  received  oy 
the  Coeur  dAlene  Tribe  In  the  sale  of  lands 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  other  lands, 
or  for  such  other  purpose  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  land  constHldatlon  pro- 
gram, approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  .   ^_,       , 

Sac  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  sell  and  exchange  Individual 
Indian  trust  lands  or  Interests  therein  on 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation  held  in 
multiple  ovmershlp  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Tribe  to  any  member  thereof,  or  to  any 
other  Indian  having  an  interest  In  the 
land  Involved.  If  the  sale  or  exchange  is 
authorized  In  writing  by  owners  of  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  trust  Interests  In  bu(^ 
lands;  except  that  no  greater  percentage  of 
approval  of  such  trust  Interests  shall  be 
required  uirtler  this  Act  than  in  any  other 
statute  of  general  application  approved  by 

Congress.  ..____* 

Skc.  5.  Title  to  any  lands,  or  any  interests 
therein,  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  trust  for  the  Ooeur  dAiene  Trtbe 
or  Individual  Indians  and  shaU  toe  subject  to 
the  same  laws  relating  to  other  Indian  trust 
lands  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  ReserratKMi. 

Skc  fl.  The  buslneae  oouncU  of  the  Ooeur 
d'Alene  Trtbe  may  encumber  any  tribal  iMd 
by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  su<*  land  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure 
or  sale  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  a 
mortgage  or  deed  or  tnist  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  The  United 
States  Shan  be  an  indispensable  parir  to  any 
such  proceedings  with  the  right  of  renooval 
of  the  cause  to  the  United  Sts*ee  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  Is 
located,  following  ttie  procedure  In  section 
1448  of  title  28,  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  from  any  order  of  remand 
In  the  case. 

S»c  7  The  second  sentence  of  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  August  8.  1966  (69  Stat.  689), 
ms  amended  (25  UJ3.C.  416).  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "the 
Fort  Mojave  ReaervatJon."  the  words  'the 
Ooeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reeui  latlonf,". 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk,  read  as  follows : 

Amandment  offerwt  by  Mr.  HAtrr:  Strike 
out  aU  after  the  enaotlng  cUuee  of  S.  84a 
and  UM«rt  In  lieu  thereof  the  provUlonj  of 
HJl.  3837.  M  pewfirl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  Ume.  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  2327)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
SIOUX  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  <H.R.  6067) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 359,  360.  361,  362.  and  363.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DECLARTNO  CERTAIN  FEDERALLY 
OWNED  LAND6  HELD  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  TRUST  FOR 
THE  BURNS  INDIAN  COLONY, 
OREGON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  6318) 
to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Burns  Indian  CoKmy, 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

RJl.  831S 


B«  it  enactod  by  the  Senate  and  Ncnue 
of  Repretentativa  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  fn  Congress  assembled.  That,  eubject 
to  valid  extetlng  rights,  aU  of  the  right,  title. 
and  interert  of  the  TJimed  States  In  the 
landa,  and  In  improvemant*  thereon,  that 
'were  acqulr«l  under  title  n  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June  1«,  1938 
(48  Stat.  iOO) .  the  Kmergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  AprU  «.  1888  (4B  Stat.  116) , 
and  eectlon  65  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1938 
(49  SUt.  750,  781) ,  containing  approximately 
•even  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  that  are 
now  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bums  Indian 
Colony,  Oregon,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  said 

colony.  ^ . 

8«e.  a.  There  shaU  also  be  held  In  trust 
for  such  Bxirns  Indian  Colony,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  that  certain  parcel  of 
land  consisting  of  ten  aerea.  described  as  the 
northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter  ntwth- 
west  quarter,  section  13,  townsh^  23  south, 
range  SO  east,  WUlamette  meridian,  Harney 
Coxmty.  Oregon,  which  as  conveyed  on  March 
2,  1928.  by  warranty  deed  from  the  Bgan 
Land  Company,  an  Oregon  corporation,  to 
the  United  Statas  of  America,  and  which 
propwty  has  been  used  and  occupied  since 
purchase  as  a  permanent  camp  or  place  of 
residence  for  the  Bums  Indian  Colony  of 
Harney  County. 


Sac.  a.  The  property  subject  to  this  act 
shall  b*«*nlnl«tere<*  ^^  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  Indian 
tribal  property,  and  memb«r«hlp  In  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  shaU  be  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sac  4.  The  Indian  CUlms  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  ol  August 
13  1946  (80  Stat.  1060) ,  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  beneficial  interest  conveyed 
by  this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  oC 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commlaalon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1  lines  4  and  6.  strllte  out  "the  lands, 
and  the  improvements  the»eon."  and  Insert 
"approximately  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two 
acre*  of  land,  and  the  improvements  thereon 
located  In  sections  1  and  12,  township  23 
south,  range  30  east.  WUlamette  meridian. 
Oregon,". 

Page  1,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  "containing 
approximately     seven     hundred     and    sixty 

acres.".  ,         „       j  ._ 

Page  2  line  7.  strike  out  "colony,  and  m- 
sert  "Colony,  and  to  be  an  IndUn  reservation 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Colony." 

Page  2  Unee  9  and  10,  strike  out  "There 
ShaU  also  be  held  In  trust  for  such  Bixms 
Indian  Colony,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  "  and  Insert  "Subject  to  valid  existing 
rtghtfl!  there  shall  also  be  held  in  trust  for 
such  Bums  Indian  Colony  and  added  to  the 
reeervatlon  established  by  section   1   of  this 

Act,". 

Page  a,  line  17,  strike  out  "as"  and  Insert 

Page  2,  line  24.  and  page  3.  Unes  1,  and  2, 
strike  out  "property,  and  membership  In  and 
government  of  the  colony  shaU  be  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
and  insert  "property". 

Page  3,  foUowlng  line  3.  insert  a  new  Sec- 
tion 4  as  foUows.  and  renumber  the  succeed- 
ing section  accordingly ; 

Sac.  4.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9. 
1965  (69  Stat.  539),  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  "the  Port 
Mojave  Reservation."  the  words  "the  Bums 
Palute  Reeervatlon. '. 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  6318 
transfers  to  the  Bums  Indian  Colony  in 
Oregon  a  trust  title  to  762  acres  of  land. 
•nie  land  Is  in  three  tracts.  One  tract 
ccaitains  156  acres  and  it  was  purchased 
for  subsistence  homestead  purposes  un- 
der the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  The  second  tract  contains  605  acres. 
It  was  also  purchased  under  the  NIRA. 
but  the  purpose  was  to  retire  submarginal 
land  from  production.  The  third  tract 
contains  10  acres  and  it  was  acquired  by 
donation  in  1925  for  the  use  of  the  Bums 
Indian  people. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  land  was 
$14,820.  The  subsistence  homestead  tract 
contains  24  Indian  homes.  The  submar- 
ginal land  is  unimproved,  but  Is  used  for 
grazing  purposes  in  c(m junction  with  the 
homestead  tract.  The  donated  tract  ccm- 
talns  11  dwellings  occupied  by  eight  fam- 
ilies. The  present  market  value  of  the 
three  tracts  Is  $106,100. 

The  Bums  Indian  Colony  contains  250 
members  and  a  resident  population  of 
150.  The  Indians  want  to  Improve  the 
property,  but  are  unable  to  do  so  as  long 
as  they  have  only  temporary  assign- 
ments. The  land  has  been  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  ever  since 
its  acQuisiticjn,  and  a  grant  to  the  In- 


dians of  a  trust  title  will  enable  them 
to  make  a  more  effective  use  of  the  land. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroued 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  psased,  and  a  motion  to  r^ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


tH«  whoae  findings  and  datenninationa  upon 
^  proof  ShaU  ba  final.  ^^^ 

rai  If  the  abare  or  a  portion  ttwnot  a 
JiJd  enroUea,  as  provided  in  suhpara- 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  (X)NVEY  TRUST 
TITLE  OF  U.S.  (GOVERNMENT  LAND 
WITHIN  THE  DEVII£  LAKE  SIOUX 
RESERVATION    TO    THE    DEVIU3 
LAKE  SIOUX  TRIBE 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bin  (KH.  9294) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiw 
to  convey  trust  tiUe  of  U.S.  Government 
land  within  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Reser- 
vation to  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  faU  to  understand  the 
reason  why  we  should  pay  from  the  tax- 
payers' general  funds  for  the  building  on 
the  free  land  already  donated  by  the 
Federal  (jovemment.  and  then  pay  $55,- 
000  a  year  for  the  leaseback  of  the 
building.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consait  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS  TO 
THE  CHEYENNE  RIVER  SIOUX 
TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H-R.  10330) 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  Judg- 
ment funds  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Stoux 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  10330 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rei^esentatives  of  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  ttt 
funds  approprlatwl  by  the  Act  of  December 
26  1969,  Public  Law  91-186  (83  Stat.  447), 
to' pay  a  judgment  to  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  In- 
dlsis  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation. 
South  DakoU,  In  Indian  Claims  ComnUs- 
slon  docket  numbered  114  and  all  th«  ™- 
terest  earned  thereon,  after  payment  o«  M- 
tomey's  fees,  litigation  expenses  tacurred 
by  attorneys  under  contract  and  by  the  Cney- 
enne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  and  the  coats  of 
carrying  out  the  provision*  of  this  Act,  saau 
be  distributed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  18 
hereby  authorized  and  dliacted  to  dlstribuij 
such  Mods,  share  and  share  alike,  to  eacn 
member  of  the  said  tribe  who  vras  duly  en- 
rolled  on  the  official  tribal  rolls  at  said  trlb^ 
or  eligible  to  be  so  enrolled,  and  alive,  as  or 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  The  Secretaryi 
determination  of  eUglbUlty  shaU  be  final. 

Sac.  3.  Bach  such  enroUee  whose  age  B 
elghtwn  years  or  more,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  shaU  be  paid  his  «r  h« 
share  directly  In  one  payment  except  as  pro- 
vided  in  the  foUowing   subsections  of  this 

(a)  Each  share  payable  to  an  enroUee 
whoae  death  occurred  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  ShaU  be  distributed  to  his  or  her 
helra  at  law  or  to  his  or  her  legatees,  as  tlui 
case  may  be,  upon  filing  of  proof  of  deatn 
and  inheritance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
ot  xiM  Interior  or  his  authortaed  represenU- 


?2h(a)  of  thla  swrtlon.  la  pajaWa  to  an 
SSTor  leg»t««  who  is  under  ai^tmn  yaara 
5f^  irund«  legal  dteabUlty.  tha  same 
i-a  be  paid  to  the  parent  or  paranU  or 
*JJ^  having  cuatody  of  aueh  P««««^  o^ 
SrTmthe  dlacretlon  of  the  8«a»tary  of  the 
Sitor  be  credited  to  UuUvldual  Indian 
^^  account  for  dlsbursamant  unxlar  ap- 

''^S^^^Sch  w^h  share  of  an  enroUee 
_^to  under  the  age  of  eighteen  as  of  the 
IS^ve  date  of  this  Act,  ahaU  be  i»ld  to 
STparent  or  parwita  or  guardian  ^vlng 
rtistody  of  such  persons  or  may.  In  the  (Uscre- 
^ToX  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be 
audited  to  mdlvldual  Indian  money  account 
toTdlstrlbutlon  under  applicable  regulatlona. 
aac  6  AU  aharea  of  enrc^eea  who  are 
daemed  non  compos  mentis  ahaU  be  (sredltad 
tThls  or  her  Individual  Indian  money  ac- 
oount  and  diaburaed  under  regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalia. 

Sac  6  Persons  bom  on  or  prior  to  and 
living  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  who 
meet  the  requirements  for  enrollment  speci- 
fied in  Article  n  of  the  tribal  constitution 
but  who  are  not  enroUed.  may  lUe  vrtth  the 
Superintendent  of  the  <3heyenn«  River  Agen- 
cy Eagle  Butte,  South  DakoU.  an  appUca- 
tion  for  enrollment  which  must  be  post- 
marked within   180  days  after  approval  of 

this  Act.  ,    ^. 

,g)  All  unclaimed  shares.  Includmg  in- 
terest Income  therefrom,  remaining  one  year 
after  the  date  of  distribution  of  the  monay. 
ShaU  revert  to  the  said  tribe  and  may  be  ex- 
pended bv  authorization  of  the  Cheyenne 
Wver  Sioux  Tribal  CouncU,  or  the  than 
Bovernlng  body  of  aald  tribe. 

SK  7.  No  part  of  the  judgment  funds 
dtotrlbuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
■hall  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Inooma 
taxes. 

Sac.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
suthorlaed  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  8  to  10.  strike  out  "fees,  litiga- 
tion expenses  Incurred  by  attorneys  under 
contract  and  by  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Trtbe,"  and  Insert  m  Ueu  thereof  "fees  and 
other  litigation  expenses". 

Page  a,  line  3.  through  page  4,  strike 
all  erf  sections  2.  3," 4,  5,  6,  and  7.  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  text,  and  renumber 
the  succeeding  section  accordingly: 

-Sac.  2.  Except  as  provided  in  section  4 
herein,  the  Secretary  of  the  Int^lor  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  distribute  such 
funds  to  an  persons  who  were  bom  on  or 
prior  to  and  are  living  on  the  date  of  this 
Act  and  who  are  enroUed  on  the  official  tribal 
ran  of  said  tribe  or  who  are  eligible  to  be  so 
enrolled.  A  roU  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  tribal  governing  body.  Applica- 
tions for  enrollment  must  be  filed  with  the 
C!hey«nne  River  Agency  at  Eagle  Butte.  South 
Dakota,  and  must  be  poatmarked  within  180 
days  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
garding the  ellglbUlty  of  an  applicant  shall 
be  final. 

"Sac.  3.  Any  share  or  Interest  therein  pay- 
able to  persons  under  18  years  of  age  or  under 
legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  such  proceduras.  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  deter - 
ailnes  will  api»oprlately  protect  the  beat  In- 
tereats  of  such  persona. 

"Sac.  4.  The  Intaraat  accrued  on  the  prin- 
cipal sum  of  the  judgment  In  docket  No.  114 
and  an  sharea.  Including  any  Interest  there- 
on, remaining  unclaimed  tor  one  year  from 


the  date  of  dlatrlbuttoa  at  the  judgmwt 
funds,  may  ba  utUlMd  for  any  P««po««  »"- 
ttkoriaed  by  tha  tribal  fovanalng  body  and 
approved  by  the  Bacntary  of  tha  Xntarlor. 
^^.  6.  Nona  of  tba  ttatm  that  ara  dla- 
trtbuted  under  tha  prorlaioDa  oT  thla  Act 
ShaU  be  subject  to  Padaral  or  StaU  income 


The    committee    amendments    were 

agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engroaaeo 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Tbe  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  crheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
In  Indian  Claims  (Commission  docket  No. 
114.  and  for  other  purposes". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  smd  was  givwi  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcokd.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  10330 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  a  Judg- 
ment recovered  by  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation.  The  net 
amount  of  the  Judgment,  amoimtlng  to 
$1,170,000  will  be  distributed  per  caplte 
among  some  6,300  members  of  the  trtbe. 
Each  per  capita  will  amount  to  about 

$185. 

The  Interest  that  has  accumulated  on 
the  Judgment  amounts  to  about  $150,- 
000.  The  interest  will  be  retained  by  the 
tribal  government  and  used  for  reserva- 
tion purposes. 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee are  those  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
agreed  to  by  the  tribe. 


^nti^  by  tha  ftti^^hnna-wnnnr.k  Trlbaa  of 
^^.^t^M  of  tha  Fort  Ball  BMwatkm,  U»a. 
appro^latad  by  tha  Act  of  MiJ  38.  1»71 
(Public  Uaw  aa-18).  to  pay  a  Judgment  of 
94,500,000  antaiad  by  tha  Indian  CUlma  Cona- 
^to«w>T»  in  docket  numbarad  sae-L  and  in- 
taiaat  thareon  laaa  attomaya'  fees  and  ax- 
nanins  abaU  ba  cradltad  to  the  Bhoahoaa- 
ff^^"TwwA  Tribaa  of  tha  Port  Ball  Baaarvatton 
f<v  the  claims  of  lald  tribaa  enumaratad  m 
docket  nunkbared  S3fr-I. 

Sac  2.  The  f  unda  cradltad  to  the  Shoahona- 
p^nr>.v.k  Tribaa  of  the  Port  HaU  Baaervation 
purauant  to  aactlon  1,  may  be  adranoad.  da- 
poattad.  i>Tp*'^'<*rt  mvaated,  or  ralnveatad  for 
any  purpoaaa  that  are  authorisad  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Bacratary  of  tha  Interior. 

Sac.  3.  Nona  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  to  members  of  the  tribes  undar  the 
provlalon*  of  this  Act  ahaU  be  aubjact  to 
Federal  or  State  income  taxes.  A  share  or 
mterest  payable  to  anrollaas  Veaa  than  eight- 
een years  of  age  or  under  legal  dlaabUlty 
ShaU  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures. Including  the  eatabllahmant  of  truau. 
as  the  Secretary  detarminaa  approprlata  to 
protect  the  beat  mterest  of  such  persona. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'HJl.  10489)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
IN  FAVOR  OP  THE  SHOSHONE- 
BANNOCK  TRIBES  OF  INDIANS  OF 
THE  PORT  HALL  RESERVATION, 
IDAHO.  AS  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  LEMHI  TRIBE 

■nie  Cleric  called  the  bill  (HJl.  104M) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Sho- 
shcme-Bannock  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the 
Fort  HaU  Reservation.  Idaho,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,  in  Indian 
CJlaims  Commission  docket  No.  326-1, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill  (S.  2478)  be  considered  in  Hen  of 
the  House  bill. 

The  CTerk  read  the  totie  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  ^    ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  foUows: 

S.  2478 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspoaltlon  of  funds 
to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Sho- 
shone-Bannock Tribas  of  Indiana  of  the 
Port  HaU  Reservation,  Idaho,  as  represent- 
ativea  of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,  In  Indian  CHalms 
Commission  docket  niunbered  338-1.  and 
for  othar  purpoeas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and.  Sou**  of 
Representatives    of    the    Vnitml    States    of 
America  in   Contrast   nsmbled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  to  the  United  Statea  Trees 
ury  to  the  cradlt  of  tha  LMahl  Tribe  rapae- 


PROVIDING  THAT  THE  UNrmJJ 
STATES  DISCLAIMS  ANY  INTER- 
EST IN  A  CERTAIN  TRACT  OF 
LAND 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  11449> 
to  provide  that  the  United  SUtes  dis- 
claims any  Interest  in  a  certain  tract  of 

land. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact,  as  presentiy  understood  and  after 
careful  perusal  of  the  biU  and  the  re- 
port, that  this  does  not  meet  the  criteria 
for  the  Consent  Calendar,  as  agreed  upon 
at  the  beginning  of  the  92d  (Congress. 
therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  biU  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  K'EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  EXCHANGE  OP  CER- 
TAIN   NATIONAL   FOREST   LANDS 
WITHIN  THE  CARSON  AND  SANTA 
FE  NATIONAL  FORESTS,  N.  MEX.. 
FOR     CERTAIN     PRIVATE     LANDS 
WITHIN     THE     PIEDRA     LUMBRE 
GRANT.  NEW  MEXICO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10«57) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  oif  Agrljc^ 
ture  to  exchange  certain  national  forest 
lands  within  the  Carson  and  Santa  Fe 
National  Forests  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  for  certain  private  lands  within 
the  Pledra  Lumhre  Grant,  in  tjie  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl  as  follows: 

HJl.  10«57 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  amd  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tha*  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authortaed  to  con- 
vey by  quitclaim  daed  certain  national  for- 
eat  lands  within  the  Carson  and  Bania  Pe 
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N»Uoo*l  Poretta.  in  tbe  SUt«  of  New  Mexico. 
at  *pprosils*t«ly  one  ttamiaand  and  slztr 
kCTM,  d«sciiTM<l  and  de»lgTi»t«d  on  a  m*p  on 
file  m  tUe  Oac«  of  the  CtU«f .  Pbrest  Serrtce. 
WMimigton.  OUtrlct  of  Columbia,  In  «- 
chAnge  for  approximataly  three  hundred  and 
ten  acre*  of  private  land  and  the  Improve- 
m«nt«  theraon,  of  lubitantlaUy  equal  value, 
within  the  Pledra  Lumtnre  Grant,  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  described  and  daalgnated  on 
a  map  on  flie  in  the  Ofllce  of  the  Chief,  Foreet 
Semce,  WMhlngton.  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia. 

Sk.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
accept  title  to  the  private  lands  described 
in  section  1  of  the  Act  subject  to  such  out- 
standing rights  and  reaerratlons  as  he  deter- 
mines win  not  Interfere  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  land  la  being  acquired. 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
reserve  such  rights  and  Interests  In  the  na- 
tional forest  lands  described  In  section  1  of 
the  Act  aa  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  4  The  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  aa  described  In  section  1  of  this  Act 
are  herebv  added  to  the  Carson  National  For- 
est, and  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  appli- 
cable thereto  and  shaU  have  the  same  status 
as  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain 
for  national  forest  purposes. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MODIFYING  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF 
THE  SANTA  FE.  GILA,  CIBOLA.  AND 
CARSON  NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9018) 
to  modify  the  boundaries  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  Gila.  Cibola,  and  Carson  National 
Forests  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9018 
Be  it  eiMCted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aasemhled.  That  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Santa  Fe.  GUa, 
Cibola,  and  Carson  National  Forests,  In 
New  Mexico,  respectively,  are  modified  to 
Include  the  following  descrlbsd  lands: 

SAirrA  T«  !f  ATIORAl,  rOBKST.  mtW  MXXICO 

paxxciPAL  xnuDiAN 

1  The  Canon  de  San  Dtego  Grant,  situated 
In  townships  16,  17.  18.  and  19  north,  ranges 
1.  a.  and  3  east,  and  known  In  the  Ofllce 
of  the  United  States  S\irveyor  General  as 
Report  numbered  36,  oonflrmed  by  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  31st 
day  of  June  1861,  and  patented  by  the  United 
States  of  America  In  accordance  with  said 
Act  of  Con&rmatlon  of  the  aist  day  of 
October  1881. 

3  Township  18  north,  range  1  east. 

SecUon  6.  toU  1  through  4.  Inclusive,  west 
half  north  east  quarter,  and  east  half  north- 
west quarter. 

Townahlp  18  n(Htb.  range  1  west. 

Section  1.  lots  1  tlirough  4.  Inclusive,  west 
half  northeast  quarter,  and  east  half  north- 
west quarter. 

3.  Townahlp  17  north,  range  3  east. 

Section  25,  lot  1. 

Section  38.  lots  1. 3,  and  4. 

Townahlp  17  north,  range  3  east. 

Section  10.  lots  1  and  3  In  accordance  with 
OJi.O.  plat  approved  April  38. 1B19. 

Section  30.  loU  1  through  4.  Induslve. 

Beetton  31,  lots  I  through  3.  Inclusive  and 
lota  B  to  9,  Inclusive. 

Section  33,  lots  I  through  4.  Inclusive. 

TownAlp  16  north,  range  3  east. 


SacUona  6,  6,  7,  and  8. 
4.  Townahlp  15  north,  raogw  13  east. 
Saetlan  39,   lots  9.   4.   ao4  6.  aouthwert 
quarter  aontbeact  quarter. 

Sactton  33,  lota  1,  3.  8.  and  4,  louthwest 
quarter  louthweet  quarter. 

8.  Townabtp  15  north,  range  13  east. 
SeoOon   13.  east  half  southwest  quarter, 
soutbeaat  quarter. 
Townahlp  16  north,  range  13  east. 
Section  S.  aU. 
Section  6,  all  I 

fleetion  7,  an. 
Section  8,  all. 

Section  9.   weat  half   soiithweat   quarter. 
Beetton  16,  west  half  west  half. 
Section  17,  east  half  east  half. 
Section   30,   east  half   northeast   quarter. 
Section  31.  west  half  west  half. 
Section  38.  west  half. 
Section  33,  aU. 
Section  33.  aU. 

6.  A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  in 
the  counties  of  Sandoval  and  Santa  Fs  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  kocwn  as  the  Caja 
del  Bio  Grant,  aa  shown  upon  the  plat  of 
said  grant  on  file  In  the  United  States  Public 
Survey  Ofllce  hi  Santa  Pe.  New  Mexico,  which 
plat  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Sur- 
veyor General  of  New  Mexico  on  November  33. 
1894,  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims,  throvigh  Its  Deputy  Clerk  Irene 
L.  Chavea.  on  April  15,  1898.  and  represent- 
ing a  survey  of  said  gcrant  aa  made  by  Sher- 
rard  Coleman.  United  States  Deputy  Svir- 
veyor.  May  8  to  18,  1894.  under  Contract 
Numbered  280,  dated  March  26,  1894.  which 
tract  of  land  la  mtended  to  include  all  that 
piortlon  of  the  said  grant  extending  westward 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  exclusive  of  the  con- 
flict with  the  Cochltl  Pueblo  Grant  and 
which  was  more  particularly  described  In  a 
deed  from  the  General  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica dated  November  13,  1985,  and  recorded 
In  Sandoval  County  In  book  4,  DB.  pages 
503-515,  on  December  30,  1935. 

7.  A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  In  the 
counties  of  Sandoval  and  Santa  Pe  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  known  as  the  La  Majada 
Grant,  as  ahown  upon  the  plat  of  the  grant 
on  file  to  the  United  States  Public  Survey 
Ofllce  In  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico,  which  plat 
was  approved  by  the  United  States  Surveyor 
General  of  New  Mexico  on  January  23,  1886. 
and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims,   through  Its  Deputy  Clerk  Irene  L. 
Chavea.  on  March  35,  1896.  and  representing 
a  survey  of  said  Grant  aa  made  by  Albert 
F.   Easiey.   United   States  Deputy   Surveyor, 
June  38  through  July  7,  1896.  under  Contract 
numbered   293.   April   39.   1896.  which   tract 
of  land  Is  Intended  to  Include  all  of  that 
portion   of  the  said   grant  exclusive  of  the 
conflicts  with  the  Cochltl  Pueblo  Grant,  the 
Meslta  de  Juana  Lopes  Grant,  and  the  CaJa 
del  Bio  Grant,  and  a  portion  al  the  said 
La  Majad  Grant  lying  south  of  the  C<mt>s  of 
Engineers'  Road  Numbered  90,  more  particu- 
larly described  as  a  Une  beginning  at  a  point 
on  the  south  boundary  of  Oie  Cochltl  Pueblo 
Grant  which  lies  south  89  degrees  64  minutes 
west  18.35  chains  from  the  half  mile  comer; 
thence   south   44  degrees    15    minutes   vrest 
125.66   chams;    thence   south   51    degrees  50 
mlnutea  east  14.59  chains;  thence  south  43 
degrees  50  minutes  east  101.91  chains;  thence 
south  49  degrees  35  minutes  east  24.35  chains 
to  a  point  on  the  south  boundary  of  the 
La  Ma]ada  Grant  which  lies  north  73  degrees 
48  minutes  west  18.18  chains  from  the  414- 
mlle  comer  on  the  south  bovmdary  of  the 
said  grant. 

8.  Township  14  north  range  18  ee«t. 
Section  35,  HCMth  half. 

9.  Township  16  north  range  14  east. 
Section  6.  all. 
Section  8,  all. 
Section    37.    lot    5.    ea«t    half    southeast 

qtiarter. 
Section  34.  east  half  east  half. 


OH^   WATIOVAI. 

ranrciPAi.  wiwiwrtw 


A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  attnated  In  Onat 
County,  New  Mexico,  In  townabfp  17  KraOi, 
ranges  13  and  13  west,  aa  sbown  te  the  oOn 
of  the  United  States  Surveyor  Oeneral  aa 
Supplemental  Plat  of  Betracementa  and  Be- 
stirveya,  approved  by  the  Surveyor  QenvH 
on  Jtil7  T,  1906.  excepting  that  portion  of  the 
said  military  reaervatlon  lying  aotith  of  a  11a* 
described  as  foHows:  Beglnntng  at  a  polBk 
which  Is  the  hitaiBectlon  of  tHe  north  rlgbt- 
of -way  line  for  State  Highway  180  with  the 
east   boundary   of   the   reaervatlon;    thsoee 
southwesterly  along  the  highway  rlght-aC> 
way  to  the  south  line  of  section  35;  tbenoe 
westeriy  along  the  section  Una  between  sa^ 
tlona  36  and  36  to  a  point  lying  735  fkat  w«t 
of  the  quarter  corner  between  said  sections; 
thence  north  47  degrees  08  mtontea  east  BU 
feet;  thence  north  18  degrees  18  minutes  weal 
3380  feet;  thence  west  4.110.34  feet;  thenae 
south  01  degree  43  mlnutee  east  3,661  J4  faat 
to  the  quarter  corner  between  lectlona  3S 
and  35;    thence  westerly  along  the  section 
line  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  said  mili- 
tary reservation. 

CABSON   WATIONAI,  rOBXST,   KEW   KKXICO 

panrciPAi,  icsKmiaM 
1.  Township  35  north,  range  13  east. 
Section  38,  lots  4  and  13. 

CZBOLA    NATIONAI,    FORKST,    FTW    MKUUO 
paiNCIPAL    MTBintAlf 

1.  Township  10  north,  range  11  west. 
Sections  1  through  3,  Inclusive. 
Sections  10  through  15,  Inclusive. 
Township  11  north,  range  11  west. 
Sections  1  through  3,  Inclusive. 
Sections  10  throtigh  15,  Inclusive. 
Sections  23  through  27,  Inclusive. 
Sections  34  through  36,  inclusive. 
Township  12  north,  range  11  west. 
Sectlona  31  through  36,  Inclusive. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  In  townahlp  14  north 
range  16  west  which  was  ortglnaUy  a  portlott 
of  the  Fort  Wlngate  Military  Reservation  M 
established   by   Executive   order   of   Febru- 
ary 18,  1870,  more  particularly  described  as: 
Beginning  at  a  point  which  \b  a  quarter  cor- 
ner  common   to   section   2   of   township  14 
north  range  16  west  and  section  36,  township 
15    north   range    16   west;    thence   southerly 
along  the  Cibola  National  Pcarest  boimdary 
approximately  3  miles  to  the  quarter  oomsr 
cxwunon  to  sections  14  and  23  in  unsurveyed 
townahlp    14   north   range    16    west;    thanoi 
westerly   along  the   Cibola  National  Forest 
bovmdary  approximately  4>^  miles  to  a  point 
on  the  east  boundary  of  Port  Wlngate  Ord- 
liance  Depot,  designated  361  +  00  south  and 
20-f  00  east  Wlngate  Ordnance  Depot  000c- 
dlnatlng  system;  thence  northerly  along  ths 
Wlngate  Ordnance  Depot  eaat  fence  approxi- 
mately   10,285    feet    to    a   point   designatad 
258  +  15  south  and  20  +  00  each  Wlngate  De- 
pot ooordinatlng  system;  thence  In  a  random 
northeasterly   direction   along   the   Wlngate 
Depot  fence  system  approximately  8,500  feet 
to  a  brass  cap  set  In  concrete  which  la  tM 
northwest  comer  of  the  Navajo  Indian  School 
tract;    thence  due  south  6,293.84  feet  to  a 
brass  cap  set  in  concrete  which  Is  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  school  tract;  thence  du» 
east,  7,728.15  feet  to  a  3-lnch  pipe  which  U 
the  southeast   corner  of  tlie  school  tract; 
thence  due  north  6,716.00  feet  to  a  brass  cap 
sot  In  concrete  which  Is  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  school  tract;  thence  easterly  ap- 
proximately 1%  miles  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, containing  6,810  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sbc.  2.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Car- 
son National  Forest  In  New  Mexico  are  modi- 
fled  to  exclude  section  16,  to'wnahlp  24  north, 
range  11  eMt,  New  Mexico  principal  meridian. 

Sac.  3.  The  lands  proposed  to  X»  added  to 
the  GUa  National  Forest,  la  section  1  above 
of  this  Act,  will  not  be  subject  to  appropri- 
ation under  any  of  the  public  land  laws  in- 
cluding the  mining  laws  unless  speclfloally 
authorized  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agrloultui* 
and  Interior. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  7.  after  the  word  "through", 
strike  the  remainder  of  the  line  and  all  of 
line  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8  Incltislve." 

Page  3.  line  6,  after  "southwest  quarter" 
Insert  a  comma. 

Page  8.  line  24,  strike  "2"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "25". 

Page  8.  lines  30  through  24,  strike  all  of 
section  3  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Page  8,  line  25,  strike  out  "claims  so  long 
as  these  are  maintained,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "existing  rights.". 

Page  9.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "thereto, 
except  as  provided  to  section  3  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  appropriation  under  the 
puDilc  land  laws."  and  msert  In  lieu  thereof 
"thereto." 

Page  9,  lines  8  through  13.  strike  out  the 
present  text  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  4.  For  the  ptirposes  of  Section  6  of 
the  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  903) , 
the  boundaries  of  the  Santa  Pe,  Qlla.  Cibola 
and  Carson  National  Porests.  as  modified  by 
Section  1  of  this  Act,  shall  be  treated  as  If 
they  were  the  boundaries  of  those  forests  on 
January  1,  1965." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
447)  to  modify  the  boundaries  of  the 
Santa  Pe,  GUa.  Cibola,  and  Carson  Na- 
tional Porests  in  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objectitm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  447 
An   act   to   modify    the    boundaries    of    the 
Santa  Pe,   Gila,  Cibola,   and  Carson  Na- 
tional Porests  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Santa  Pe,  GUa,  Cibola,  and 
Carson  National  Forests.  In  New  Mexico,  re- 
spectively, are  modified  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands : 

■ANTA  FS   NATIONAL  POHEST,   NrW   MZXICO 

PKiNcn>AL  acsamiAN 
1.  Tha  Sandon  de  San  Diego  Grant,  situated 
In  townships  16.  17,  18.  and  19  north,  ranges 
1.  3,  and  3  acMt,  and  known  In  the  Ofllce  of 


of 

Confirmation  of  the  3lBt  day  of  October  1881. 

2.  Township  18  north,  range  1  east. 
Section  6,  lots  1  through  8,  Inclusive. 
Townahlp  18  north,  range  1  west. 
Section  1,  lots  1  through  4,  inclusive,  wert 

half  northeast  quarter,  and  eaat  half  north- 
west quarter. 

3.  Township  17  north,  range  2  east. 
Section  36,  lot  1. 
Section  36,  lots  1,  2,  and  4. 
Township  17,  north,  range  3  east. 
Section  19.  lots  1  and  3  in  accordance  with 

G.L.O.  plat  approved  April  28,  1919. 

Section  30,  lots  1  through  4,  Inclusive. 

Section  31,  lots  1  through  3,  Inclusive  and 
lots  5  to  9,  Inclusive. 

Section  32,  lots  1  through  4,  inclusive. 

Township  16  north,  range  3  east. 

Sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

4.  Township  15  north,  range  12  east. 
Section  29.  lots  3,  4,  and  5.  southwest  quar- 
ter 8outhe(«t  quarter. 

Section  33,  lots  1,  3,  3,  and  4,  southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter. 

5.  Townahlp  15  north,  range  13  eaat. 
Section    13   east   half   southwest   quarter, 

southeast  quarter. 
Townahlp  15  north,  range  13  east. 
Section  5,  all. 
Section  6.  all. 
Section  7,  all. 
Section  8,  all. 

Section  9,  west  half  southwest  quarter. 
Section  16,  west  half  west  half. 
Section   17,  east  half  east  half. 
Section  30,  east  half  northeast  qtiarter. 
Section  21,  west  half  west  half. 
Section  28,  west  half. 
Section  32,  aU. 
Section  33,  all. 

6.  A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  In 
the  counties  of  Sandovsil  and  Santa  Fa  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  known  as  the  CaJa  del 
Rio  Grant,  as  shown  upon  the  plat  of  said 
grant  on  file  In  the  United  Statee  Public 
Survey  Ofllce  In  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico,  which 
plat  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Sur- 
veyor General  of  New  Mexico  on  November 
23,  1894,  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Pri- 
vate Land  Claims,  through  Its  Deputy  Clerk 
Irene  L.  Chavea,  on  April  15,  1895,  and  rep- 
resenting a  sur\-ey  of  said  grant  aa  made  by 
Sherrard  Coleman,  United  States  Deputy 
Surveyw,  May  8  to  18,  1894,  under  Contract 
Numbered  280,  dated  March  36,  1804,  which 
tract  of  land  Is  Intended  to  include  all  that 
portion  of  the  said  grant  extending  westward 
to  the  Bio  Grande,  but  exclusive  of  the  con- 
flict with  the  CochlU  Pueblo  Grant  and 
which  was  more  particularly  described  In  a 
deed  from  the  General  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  to  the  United  Statee  of  Amer- 
ica dated  November  13,  1935,  and  recorded 
In  Sandoval  Cotmty  In  book  4,  DB,  pages 
603-615.  on  E>ecember  20,  1935. 

7.  A  tract  or  pfircel  of  land  sltviated  In  the 
Counties  of  Sandoval  and  Santa  Fe  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  known  as  the  La  Majada 
Grant,  as  ahown  upon  the  plat  of  the  grant 
on  file  In  the  United  States  Public  Survey 
Office  In  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico,  which  plat 
was  approved  by  the  United  States  Surveyor 
General  of  New  Mexico  on  January  23,  1886. 
and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims,  through  Its  Deputy  Clerk  Irene  L. 
Chavez,  on  March  25.  1896,  and  representing 
a  stirvey  of  said  Grant  as  made  by  Albert  F. 
Easiey,  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor.  June 
28  through  July  7,  1895,  under  Contract  num- 
bered 292,  April  29,  1885.  which  tract  at  land 
Is  Intended  to  toclude  aU  of  that  portion  of 
the  said  grant  exclusive  of  the  conflicts  with 
the  Cochltl  Pueblo  Grant,  the  Meslta  de 
Juana  Lopez  Grant,  and  the  CaJa  del  Rio 
Grant,  and  a  portion  of  the  said  La  Majada 
Grant  lying  south  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Boad   niunbered   90,   more   particularly   de- 


mmr  4   Subleot  to  vaUd  claims  eo  long  aa     the  United  Statee  Surveyor  General  aa  Report     aoribed  aa  a  Une  beglsidnf  at  a  point  on  Om 
♦H^  ir^  maintained  aU  landa  owned  by  tUe     numbered  36.  oonflrnwd  by  Congreaa  of  tb«     aootti  boondMy  of  the  OocdUtl  PueUo  «— * 
SSwdSUtee  to  the  aieaa  described  In  mo-     United  States  of  America  on  the  3l8t  day  of     wftlib  lias  aouth  99  degraaa  64  mlnuti 
^1  of  this  Act  are  hereby  added  to  the      June  1861.  and  patented  by  the  United  States  '^      ^-" 

o^nal  forests  as  Hated  to  that  Mid  section,  of  America  to  accordance  with  said  Act  of 
,nd  BhaU  be  administered  to  aoeoxdABae 
«lth  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  appU- 
oable  thereto,  except  aa  provided  la  aactlfla  9 
gf  this  Act  with  respect  to  approprlatlaa 
uadM  the  public  land  lawa. 

Sbb.  5.  Funds  appropriated  and  available 
for  scquisltlon  of  lands,  waters,  and  tntareete 
tiureln.  to  the  National  Forest  System  pur- 
goMnt  to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  8. 
1964  (78  Stat.  903) ,  shall  be  available  for  the 
iOBUlaltlon  of  any  landa.  waters,  and  Intar- 
atts  therein,  wlthto  the  area  described  to 
ssoUon  1  of  this  Act. 


nUnutaa 
18.99  cbalna  from  the  half  mile 
thenae  south  44  degree  15  oUnutea 
130.80  etaalnar  thenoa  Moth  Si  dafnaa  SO 
nUnutas  eaat  14Ji9  cbalna:  tbenoe  aoatti  49 
ili^tiiiaa  so  mfnnt^m^  MMt  101.91  Chain*;  tlienu* 
south  40  daijujaa  35  minutes  eaat  34.36  chalna 
to  a  potot  on  the  aouth  boundary  of  tba  £* 
Majada  Grant  which  lies  north  73  dagraas  48 
minutes  west  18.18  fihatos  traca  tb.»  414 -mile 
oomar  on  the  aouth  boundary  of  the  aaid 
grant. 

8.  Townahlp  14  north  range  13  east. 
Section  39,  north  half. 

9.  Townahlp  16  north  range  14  east. 
Sectioa  5,  all. 
Section  8,  all. 
Section    27.    lot    5,    east    half    southeast 

quarter. 

Section  34,  east  half  east  half. 

OILa  If  ATTONAL  rOREST,  NSW  MXXICO 

A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  to  Grant 
County,  New  Mexico,  to  towns'ilp  17  south, 
ranges  12  and  13  west,  as  shown  to  tha  oflloe 
of  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  on 
Supplemental  Plat  of  Retracements  and  Re- 
sxirveys,  approved  by  the  Surveyor  General 
on  July  7.  1908,  excepting  that  portion  of 
the  said  military  reservation  lying  south  of 
a  line  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a 
potot  which  Is  the  toteraection  of  the  north 
right-of-way  line  for  State  Highway  180 
with  the  east  boundary  of  the  reservation; 
thence  southwesterly  along  the  highway 
right-of-way  to  the  south  line  of  section  26; 
thence  westerly  along  the  section  line  be- 
tween sections  25  and  36  to  a  potot  lying  736 
feet  west  of  the  quarter  comer  between  said 
sections;  thence  north  47  degrees  03  mtoutaa 
east  585  feet;  thence  north  18  degrees  18 
mtoutes  west  2.380  feet;  thence  west  4,110.34 
feet;  thence  south  01  degree  43  mtoutes  east 
2,661.24  feet  to  the  quarter  corner  between 
sections  26  and  36;  thence  westerly  along  the 
section  Une  to  the  wast  boundary  of  tha 
said  military  reservation. 

CABSOM    NATIONAL   POaBST.    NZW    IfXXmO 
PBIMCIPAI.    MXamXAM 

1.  Township  36  north,  range  13  east. 
Section  38.  lots  4  and  13. 

CIBOLA  NATIONAL  TOESST.  NXW  ICXXICO 
PKINCIPAL  MZIUDIAN 

1.  Township  10  north,  range  11  west. 
Sectlona  1  through  3,  tocluslve. 
Sections  10  through  15,  tocluslve. 
Township  11  north,  range  11  west. 
Sections  1  through  3.  tocluslve. 
Sections  10  through  15,  tocluslve. 
Sections  22  through  27.  tocluslve. 
Sections    34   through    36,    tocluslve. 
Township  13  north,  range  11  west. 
Sections  31  through  36,  toclualve. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  to  township  14  north 
range  16  west  which  was  originally  a  por- 
tion of  the  Fort  Wlngate  Military  Reeerva- 
tion  as  established  by  Executive  order  of 
February  18,  1870,  more  particularly 
described  as:  Beginning  at  a  potot  which  Is 
the  quarter  corner  couunon  to  section  2  of 
township  14  north  range  16  west  and  aeo- 
tlon  35,  township  15  north  range  16  west; 
thence  southerly  along  the  Cibola  National 
Forest  boundary  approximately  3  miles  to 
the  quarter  corner  common  to  sectlona  14 
and  23  to  unsurveyed  township  14  uorth 
range  16  west;  thence  westerly  along  tha  Ci- 
bola National  Forest  boundary  approximately 
i^i  miles  to  a  point  on  the  east  bound- 
ary of  the  Port  Wtogate  Ordnance  Depot, 
designated  361-00  and  south  and  20+00 
east  Wlngate  Ortlnance  Depot  coordinating 
system;  thence  northerly  along  the  Wlngate 
Ordnance  Depot  east  fence  approximately 
10,285  feet  to  a  potot  designated  258+15 
south  and  20-00  east  Wlngate  Depot  co- 
ordinating system;  thence  to  a  random  north- 
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•Mtarly  dinctlon  »1ob«  tb«  WUtcate  Oapot 
faaos  •ystam  ajiiuxMdiaAtaly  S,MO  Im*  to  ft 
teftM  cap  Mt  In  conorota  wtxlch  is  ths  nortlt- 
WMt  oornar  of  Uw  NftVftJo  IndUn  Scliool 
XtmtA;  Uxenca  due  ■outb  ft;a08.M  feet  to  a 
brftM  cap  aet  In  coaorete  wbioh  la  tba  aouth- 
wMt  oomar  of  the  acbool  tract;  tbenca  due 
•aat  7,738. 1ft  feet  to  ft  3-lnob  plpa  wbloh 
la  tlxe  aoutbeaat  comer  of  the  Mbool  tract; 
tbence  due  nortti  6.71800  feet  to  a  braas 
cap  sat  In  ooncrvte  wtUcb  la  ttM  nortbaaat 
comer  of  tbe  achocd  tract:  thenoe  easterly 
approximately  IH  mllas  t»  tbe  point  of  be- 
ing, containing  6.810  acres,  more  or  leaa. 

Sac.  a.  The  exterior  boundarlea  of  the  Car- 
aon  National  Porvst  in  New  Bfezloo  are  modi- 
Oed  to  exclude  section  10,  township  34  north, 
range  ll  east,  New  Mexico  principal  merldan. 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  lands  propoMd  to  be  added  to 
tbs  Olla  National  Poreat,  in  section  1  above 
of  this  Act,  will  not  be  subject  to  appropria- 
tion under  any  of  the  public  land  laws  In- 
cluding tbe  mining  laws  unless  speclflcally 
authorized  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior. 

Ssc.  4.  Subject  to  valid  claims  so  long  as 
these  are  maintained,  all  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States  in  the  areas  described  in 
section  1  of  this  Act  are  hereby  added  to 
the  national  forests  as  listed  in  that  said 
section,  and  shall  be  administered  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regiUa- 
tlons  applicable  thereto,  except  as  provid- 
ed in  section  3  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
appropriation  under  the  public  land   laws. 

Sec.  S.  Funds  appropriated  and  available 
for  acquisition  of  lands,  waters,  and  Inter- 
ests therein,  In  the  National  Forest  System 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1964  (78  Stat.  903).  shall  be  available 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  lands,  waters,  and 
interests  therein,  within  the  area  described 
In  section  1  of  this  Act. 

AVZifDMKzrr  orrxKEO  bt  mb.  balst 

Mr.  HAIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amoidment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Halxt:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  447 
and  loaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  9018.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  the  exteriiK-  boundaries  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  QUa.  Cibola,  and  Carson  National  Forests, 
in  New  Mexico,  respectively,  are  modified  to 
Include  the  following  described  lands: 

SANTA    FB    NATIONAI.    rOXXST,    NXW    MXXICO 

paurciFAi.  luamiAN 

1.  The  Canon  de  San  Diego  Qrant,  sltiiated 
in  townships  16,  17,  18,  and  19  north,  ranges 
1.  3,  and  3  east,  and  known  in  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Surveyor  General  as  Report 
numbered  36,  confirmed  by  Congress  of  the 
United  States  dA  America  on  the  Slst  day  of 
June  1841,  and  patented  by  the  United 
States  of  America  in  8kxx>rdance  with  said 
Act  at  Confirmation  of  the  aist  day  of  Oc- 
tober 1881. 

2.  Township  18  north,  range  1  east. 
Section  6,  lots  1  through  8  inclusive. 
Townahtp  18  north,  range  1  west. 
Section  1,  lots  1  through  4,  inclxislve,  west 

half  northeast  quarter,  and  east  half  north- 
west quarter. 

3.  Township  17  north,  range  3  east. 
Section  3S,  lot  1. 

Section  30.  lots  1,  3,  and  4. 

Township  17  north,  range  3  east. 

Section  19,  lots  1  and  3  in  accordance  with 
OX.O.  plat  approved  AprU  38,  1919. 

Section  300,  lota  1  through  4.  Inclusive. 

Section  31.  lots  1  through  3,  inclusive  and 
lota  S  to  9,  inclusive. 

Sactlon  33,  lots  1  through  4,  inclusive. 

Township  10  north,  range  3  east. 

Section  5.  0. 7.  and  8. 

4.  Township  16  north,  range  13  east. 
Section    39.    lots   3.    4.    and    5,    southwest 

quarter  southeast  quarter. 


Seotlon  38,  lota  1,  3,  3,  and  4,  southwest 
quarter  soutbweat  quarter. 

6.  Township  16  north,  range  13  east. 

Section   13,  east  half   southwest  quarter, 
southeast  quarter. 

Township  16  north.  rang«  13  east. 

Section  5.  all. 

Section  6,  all. 

Section  7.  aU.  | 

Section  8,  all.  f 

Seotloii  9,  west  half  soutHwest  quarter. 

Secrtlon  16,  west  half  west  half. 

Section  17,  east  half  east  half. 

Secrtlon  30,  east  half  northeast  quarter. 

Section  31,  west  half  west  half. 

Section  38.  west  half. 

Section  33,  aU.  j 

Section  33,  all.  f 

6.  A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  in  the 
oountlea  of  Sandoval  and  Santa  Fe  In  tbe 
State  of  New  Mexico,  known  as  the  Cftja  del 
Bio  Grant,  as  shown  upon  the  plat  of  said 
grant  on  file  in  the  United  Btatee  PubUc  Sur- 
vey Office  In  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico,  which 
plat  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Sur- 
veyor General  of  New  Mexico  on  November 
33,  1894,  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Pri- 
vate Land  Claims,  through  its  D^uty  Clerk 
Irene  L.  Chavez,  on  April  15,  1896,  and  rep- 
resenting a  survey  of  said  grant  as  made  by 
Sherrard  Coleman,  United  States  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor, May  8  to  18.  1894.  under  Contract 
Nvunbered  380,  dated  March  26.  1894,  which 
tract  of  land  is  Intended  to  Include  all  that 
portion  of  the  said  grant  extending  westward 
to  tbe  Rio  Grande,  but  exclusive  of  the  oon- 
fllct  with  the  Cochltl  Pueblo  Grant  and 
Which  was  more  particularly  described  in  a 
deed  from  the  General  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica dated  Novembw  13,  1985,  and  recorded  in 
Sandoval  County  in  book  4,  DR,  pages  503- 
515.  on  December  20.  1935. 

7.  A  tract  or  parcel  of  iBtfid  situated  in  the 
oountles  of  Sandoval  and  Santa  Pe  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  known  as  the  La  Ma- 
jada  Grant,  as  shown  upon  the  plat  of  the 
grant  on  file  In  the  United  States  Public 
Survey  Office  In  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico,  which 
plat  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Sur- 
veyor General  of  New  Mexico  on  January  23, 
1896,  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims,  through  its  Deputy  Clerk  Irene 
L.  Chavez,  on  March  25.  1896,  and  represent- 
ing a  survey  of  said  Grant  as  made  by  Albert 
F.  Eaaley.  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor, 
June  28  through  July  7.  1895.  under  Contract 
Numbered  392,  April  29.  1895.  which  tract  of 
land  is  intended  to  include  all  ai  that  por- 
tion of  the  said  grant  exclusive  of  the  con- 
flicts with  tbe  Cochltl  Pueblo  Grant,  the 
Meelta  de  Juana  Lopez  Grant,  and  the  Caja 
del  Rio  Grant,  and  a  portion  of  the  said  La 
Majad  Grant  lying  so-Jth  of  the  Corps  of 
Rnglneers"  Road  Numbered  90,  more  particu- 
larly described  as  a  line  beginning  at  a  point 
on  the  south  boundary  of  the  Cochltl  Pueblo 
Grant  which  lies  south  89  degrees  64  min- 
utes west  18.36  chains  from  the  half  mile 
corner;  thence  south  44  degrees  15  minutes 
west  126.66  claims;  thenoe  south  51  degreee 

50  minutes  east  14.59  chftlns;   thence  south 
43   degrees   60   minutes   east   101.91    chains; 

thence   south   49    degrees   35   minutes   east 

34,36  chains  to  a  point  on  the  south  bound- 
ary of  the  La  Majada  Grant  which  lies  north 

73  degrees  48  minutes  west  18.18  chains  from 

the  4V4-mlle  corner  on  the  south  boundary 

of  the  said  grant. 

8.  Township   14  north  range  13  east. 
Section  36,  north  half. 

9.  Township  16  north  range  14  east. 
Section  5,  all.  I 

Section  8,  all.  I 

Section  37,  lot  8.  east  half  southeast  quar- 
ter. 

Section  34,  east  half  east  half. 

QILA   NATIONAL   FOREST,   NEW    MEXICO   PKINCIPAI. 
MESmiAI^ 

A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  In  Grant 
Co\xnty.  New  Mexico,  In  township  17  south, 


ranges  12  and  13  west,  as  shown  in  tbe  i 
of  tbe  United  States  Surrsfor  General  oa 
Supplemental  Plat  of  RetracMnsnts  and  B»> 
surveys,  approved  by  the  Svreyor  Gaomi 
on  JiUy  7,  1908.  ezoaptlng  that  portion  of  ijm 
said  military  resaryatlou  lylnf  south  of  a  Um 
described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  potat 
which  Is  the  Intarsaotlon  of  the  north  right* 
of -way  line  for  State  Highway  180  with  tbe 
east  boundary  of  the  reservation;  ttuaes 
southwesterly  along  tbs  highway  rtgbt>at- 
way  to  the  south  line  of  aeotion  36;  tliSDee 
westerly  along  tbe  section  line  between  ase- 
tions  36  and  36  to  a  point  lying  736  feet  WMI 
of  the  quarter  comer  between  said  ssetions; 
tbence  north  47  degrees  03  minutes  east  686 
feet;  tbence  north  18  degress  18  mlnutss 
west  3.380  feet:  tbence  west  4.1 10.34  fast; 
tbence  south  01  degree  48  minutes  east 
2,661.24  feet  to  the  quarter  corner  between 
sections  26  and  35;  thence  westerly  along  the 
section  line  to  tbe  west  boundary  of  the  aald 
military  reservation. 

CABSON    NATIONAL    rOEEST,    N»W    MEXICO   Pinr- 
CIPAL   MFWTDTAW 

1.  Township  26  north,  range  13  east. 
Section  28,  lots  4  and  12. 

CIBOLA   NATIONAL  FOEEST,   NEW   MXXICO  FIIMCI- 
PAL   MWtTWtlt 

1.  Township  10  north,  range  11  west. 
Sections  1  through  3.  inclusive. 
Sections  10  through  16,  Inelvislve. 
Township  11  north,  range  11  west. 
Sections  1  through  3,  Inclusive. 
Sections  10  through  16,  inclusive. 
Sections  22  through  27,  Inclusive. 
Sections  34  through  36.  inelvislve. 
Township  12  north,  range  11  west. 
Sections  31  through  36,  inclusive. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  in  township  14  north 
range  16  west  which  was  originally  a  portion 
of  the  Port  Wlngate  Military  Reservation  as 
established  by  Executive  order  of  February  18. 
1870,   more   particularly   dsscrlbed   as;    Be- 
glimlng  at  a  point  which  is  the  quarter  cor- 
ner common  to  section  2  of  township  14  north 
range   16   west  and  section  36,  township  16 
north  range  16  west;  thence  southerly  along 
the  Cibola  National  Forest  boundarj-  approxi- 
mately 3  miles  to  the  quarter  corner  common 
to  sections  14  and  23  In  unsurveyed  township 
14    north    range    16    west;    thence    westerly 
along  the  Cibola  National  Forest  boimdary 
approximately  4^   miles  to  a  point  on  the 
east  boundary  of  the  Port  Wlngate  Ordnance 
IDepot,  designated  361  +  00  south  and  20.^00 
east  Wlngate  Ordnance  Depot  coordinating 
system;  thence  northerly  along  the  Wlngate 
Ordnance    Depot    east    fence    approximately 
10,285    feet    to    a    point    designated    258-i-15 
south   and   20  +  00   east   Wlngate   Depot  co- 
ordinating   system;     thence    in    a    random 
northeasterly   direction   along   the   Wlngate 
Depot     fence     system     approximately    8A00 
feet  to  a  brass  cap  set  In  concrete  which  H 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
School  tract;  thence  due  south  6.293.84  feet 
to  a  brass  cap  set  in  concrete  which  Is  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  school  tract;  thence 
due  east  7,728.15  feet  to  a  3-lnch  pipe  which 
is  the  southeast  corner  of  the  school  tract; 
thence  due  north  6.716.00  feet  to  a  braas  csft 
set  In  concrete  which  Is  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  school  tract;  thence  easterly  approxi- 
mately 1%  miles  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
containing  6,810  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Car- 
son National  Forest  In  New  Mexico  are  mod- 
ified to  exclude  section  16.  township  24  north, 
range  1 1  east.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian. 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
all  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  in  the 
areas  described  in  section  1  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  added  to  the  national  forests  as  listed 
In  that  said  section,  and  shall  be  administer- 
ed m  accordance  with  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  903),  the 
boundaries  of  the  Santa  Pe,  GUa.  Cibola,  and 
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.-  National  Forests,  as  modlfled  by  asc- 

^STl  of  this  Act,  shaU  be  treatwl  as  if  th^ 
,  the  boundaries  of  those  foresU  on  Janu- 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
-  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 
HdiI  pused,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
-M  laid  on  the  table. 

A  rimilar  House  bill  <Hil.  9018)  was 
]a^  on  the  table. 


DBBIGNATING      THE      MEDAL      OF 
ITONOR  AWARDED  FOR  MILITARY 
HEROISM  AS  THE  "CONGRESSION- 
AL MEDAL  OP  HONOR" 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11035) 
to  amend  UUe  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  designate  the  Medal  of  Honor 
awarded  for  military   heroism   as  the 
•Congressional  Medal  of  Honor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  11035 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  o/ 
Rtpresentatives  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sections 
3741  3744,  3746.  3747,  3748,  3762,  6241,  6348, 
6353'  6264,  8741,  8744,  8746,  8747,  and  8762  of 
title'  10.  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  bv  inserting  'Congressional"  Im- 
mediately "before  "medal  of  honor"  and 
"medals  of  honor"  each  place  they  appear 

therein. 

(b)  The  side  headings  for  sections  3741. 
3744.  3745,  3747,  3748,  6341,  8741,  8744.  8746. 
and  3747  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  "Congressional"  immedUtely  before 
"Medal  of  Honor". 

(c)  In  the  analyses  of  chapters  367,  667, 
and  867  of  such  title,  the  side  headings  listed 
therein  for  sections  3741,  3744,  3746.  3747, 
3748.  6241,  8741,  8744.  8746,  and  8747  are  each 
aotended  by  inserting  "Congressional"  imme- 
diately before  "Medal  of  Honor". 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  section  3741,  3742.  3744.  3745,  3746, 
3747,  3748,  3752.  4S42,  8241,  6242,  6244,  6347, 
6248,  6253,  6354.  6964.  8741,  8743.  8744.  8746, 
874«,  8747,  8748.  8763,  and  9343  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting the  word  "Congresslonftl"  Immediately 
before  the  words  "Medal  of  Honor"  or 
"Medals  of  Honor"  each  place  they  appear 
therein. 

(b)  the  section  headings  of  sections  3741. 
3744,  8745,  3747,  3748.  6341,  8741.  8744.  8746, 
8747,  and  8748  of  such  title  are  each  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  word  "Congresslonftl" 
immediately  before  the  words  "Medal  of 
honor"  each  place  they  appear  therein. 

(c)  the  Chapter  analyses  of  Chapters  367, 
587.  and  867  of  such  title  are  each  amended 
by  Inserting  the  word  "Congressional"  before 
the  words  "Medftl  of  Honor"  each  plftce  they 
appear  therein. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  11035  is  to 
remove  some  of  the  longstanding  con- 
fusion which  surrounds  the  Nation's 
highest  military  award  for  valor,  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  The  bill  would  desig- 
nate the  Medal  of  Honor  as  the  ComgreB- 
sional  Medal  of  Honor. 

Testimony  revealed  that  through  the 
110-odd  years  since  this  award  was  cre- 


ated by  the  CMagress  varloui  State  and 
local  governments,  private  induttry.  and 
associations  have  created  medals  of 
honor  of  theh:  own— the  very  existence 
of  which  tends  to  dilute  the  honor  and 
prestige  which  has  tradltlonsaiy  accom- 
panied the  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  for 
military  heroism.  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged— even  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  opposes  this  bill — that 
there  is  widespread  confusion  as  to  the 
ofBcial  tiUe  of  this  award. 

This  confusion  has  its  roots  in  stat- 
ute-i)rimarily  from  the  phrase  which 
appears  in  the  act  of  1882  which  pro- 
vided that  the  Medal  of  Honor  be  pre- 
sented by  the  President  "in  the  name  of 
Congress."  Innimierable  laws  making 
reference  to  this  award  refer  to  it  by 
both  names,  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

In  addition,  several  Presidents  who 
have  presaited  the  award  have  referred 
to   it   as    the   Congressional    Medal    of 

Honor.  ^^    „ 

Testimony  was  received  from  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  Society,  an 
organization  chartered  by  the  Congress 
and  encompassing  all  living  Medal  of 
Honor  recipients.  At  the  society's  biennial 
meeting  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  a  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  petition- 
ing the  Congress  to  change  the  name  of 
the  award  to  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor.  The  committee  placed  great 
weight  on  this  resolution  since  it  ex- 
pressed the  desires  of  the  Medal  of  Hraior 
recipients. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  presented  insufficient 
justification  for  its  position— at  lea*t  as 
far  as  the  committee  was  concerned.  Con- 
trary to  the  Department's  argument, 
there  appears  to  be  no  need  for  aiiy 
change  in  the  design  of  the  medals,  and. 
therefore,  no  significant  cost  is  associated 
with  the  bill.  ^  ^  ,^ 

The  Department's  position  that  it  was 
"unable  to  readily  estimate  the  cost  if 
the  bill  is  enacted"  is  apparently  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  cost  would  be  negligible. 
Your  Armed  Services  Committee 
unanimously  recommends  approval  of 
HH.  11035  with  an  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tech- 
nical amendment  since  all  it  does  is  in- 
clude portions  of  titie  10  which  were 
omitted  from  the  bill  and  revise  the  lan- 
guage to  conform  to  the  legislative  style 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  that  the  bill 
be  approved  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COVtaStrr  to  MARYIiAHD-VnUllNIA 
BKAWARD      BOUNDARY      AOREB- 

MBNTS 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  M«nbers  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKE21.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Itie  Clerk  called  tbe  Joint  resoluaoD 
(HJ.  Res.  733)  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  certain  boundary  agree- 
ments between  the  States  of  MarylAOd 

and  Virginia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tbe  Joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rij^t  to  object,  I  should  like  to  have 
someone  who  is  knowledgeable  about  this 
joint  resolution  explain  to  me  why  thtan 
should  be  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  There  is  an  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  $130,000,  and  that  is  the  cost  for  sux^ 
veying  boundaries.  This  cost  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  imdertaken  to  actually 
survey  the  agreed  upon  boundary,  in- 
cluding the  seaward  boundary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  bill  is  for  the 
benefit  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Ttie  bill  is  for 
the  benefit  of  Maryland  and  Vlrgtaia  in 
particular.  As  far  as  designating  and 
surveying  the  boundaries,  there  is  a  ben- 
efit to  the  United  States  in  insuring 
when  you  have  seaward  boimdaries  that 
tiiey  are  uniform  and  in  conformity  with 
the  standards  imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  We  have  an  Ocean  Survey  Agency 
designed  for  this  purpose.  The  States, 
very  candidly,  are  not  in  a  position  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  survey  and  mark  seaward 
boundaries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  object  to  this  measure  or  ask 
that  it  be  put  over,  but  I  would  hope  that 
in  ttie  future  costs  of  this  kind  be  as- 
sessed to  those  who  benefit  from  the 
services  rather  than  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment. 

The  bill  that  follows  this  also  has  a 
cost,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  much  the  same  purpose. 
I  repeat,  that  In  the  future  I  hope  that 
the  costs  are  assessed  to  the  States  that 
benefit  and  not  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tbe  joint 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

H.J.  lUs.  738 


Whereas,  by  virtue  of  chapter  357  of  tbs 
Maryland  Laws  of  1969.  and  of  dtapter  198 
of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  1968  of  tbs  Osm- 
eral  Assembly  of  Virginia,  the  Marylftnd 
Osologlcal  Survey  and  tbe  MarlxM  Bssouress 
Coxnmlsalon  of  VlrglnlA  wew  ftuthorlssd  to 
establish,  marlc,  and  identify  tbs  ssrsn-mils 
portion  of  tbs  Mftryland-Vlrglnift  boundary 
line  In  Upper  Pocomotos  Sound  In  an  aootpt- 
ftbls  wiiftlnwiring  m»nnsr.  ftod 
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WIiiiMn.  pnnusxu  to  wld  ftct«  tb*  >iuy<- 

■ourcw  Oonunlj«lon   of  Vliglnl*  did.  •»!•• 
upon  ft  mutually  »ccopt»ble  boundafr  Una; 


WtiWMMi,  by  vlrtuo  oT  cbsptw  210  erf  the 
lUryUnd  L»W8  of  1870,  and  of  cii*pter  316 
or  tue  Act*  of  AMembly  of  ISTO  of  tHe  Oon- 
eral  A»wnWy  of  Virginia,  said  agreement 
baa  b«en  ratified  and  oonflrmed  by  the  leg- 
Ulatuna  oX  the  State*  of  Maryland  and  Vlr- 
■inla.  iwpeoilvely,  both  of  aald  aou  having 
aetabllahad  and  deacrlbed  said  boundary  line 
a*  f oUowa :  ^ 

BagUmlng  at  a  point  which  1»  comer  D 
defined  by  latitude  37  degrees  56  minutes 
aa.OO  aeconds  and  longitude  76  degree*  46 
mlnutee  43.6fl  second*;  which  1*  the  la*t 
point  on  the  Maryland -Virginia  Line  that 
was  defined  by  the  'Joint  Report  of  Kngl- 
neers  on  Helocatlng  and  Remarking  Mary- 
land-Virginia Boundary  Line  Acroes  Tangier 
and  Pocomoke  Sound*  December  1816"; 

thence  running  north  73  degrees  34  min- 
ute* 31^  second*  east  about  17,125.11  feet 
to  comer  H  a  pomt  defined  by  latitude  37 
degrees  57  minutes  15.83  seconds  and  longi- 
tude 76  degree*  42  minute*  18.48  seconds; 

thence  running  north  85  degrees  38  min- 
ute* 3S.S  seconds  east  about  3,785.82  feet  to 
oomer  J  a  point  defined  by  latitude  37 
degree*  57  minutes  18.66  seconds  and  longi- 
tude 76  degree*  41  minute*  31,35  seconds; 

thence  running  south  74  degrees  16  min- 
ute* 00.8  seconds  east  about  7,278.41  feet  to 
comer  K  a  point  defined  by  latitude  37 
degree*  56  minute*  58.13  seconds  and  longi- 
tude 75  degrees  40  minute*  03.89  seconds; 

thence  running  south  61  degree*  67  min- 
ute* 66.7  seconds  east  about  3.664.73  feet  to 
oomer  L  a  point  defined  by  laUtude  37 
degree*  56  minute*  42.10  seoonds  and  longi- 
tude 75  degreee  39  minutes  23.51  seoonds; 

thence  running  north  76  degreee  15  min- 
ute* 34.6  aaoonda  east  about  3,363.40  feet  to 
oomer  M  a  point  defined  by  latitude  37 
degree*  66  minute*  47.66  seoonds  and  longi- 
tude 76  degree*  38  minute*  64.85  seconds; 

thence  running  00  degrees  49  minutes 
61.5  seconds  west  about  7,178.66  feet  to  cor- 
ner N  a  point  defined  by  latitude  37  degrees 
67  minutes  58.61  seconds  and  longitude  75 
degrees  38  minutes  56.16  seoonds; 

thence  northeasterly  about  3^  mile*  fol- 
lowing the  middle  thread  of  the  meandering 
Pocomoke  Biver  to  comer  P  a  point  defined 
by  laUtude  37  degreee  59  minutes  39.37  sec- 
onds and  longitude  75  degreee  37  nalnutes 
20.52  seconds,  which  la  at  or  near  the  point 
of  Intereectton  with  the  "Scarborough  and 
Calvert  Boundary  Line  of  May  28,  1668"; 
comer*  N  and  P  are  connected  by  a  line  run- 
ning north  36  degree*  08  minute*  33J5  sec- 
ond* eaat  about  12,466^2  feet; 

thence  north  88  degree*  46  mtnuteo  69.9 
■ocondB  eaat  about  24,156.96  feet  to  the 
boundary  moniunent  near  trlangulatlon 
stauon  Davis  on  the  "Scarborough  and  Cal- 
vert Boundary  Line  of  May  28,  1868".  Geo- 
graphic positions  are  based  on  1927  datum; 
and 

Wherea*,  by  virtue  of  chapter  220  at  the 
Maryland  Laws  of  1970,  and  of  ottapter  342 
of  the  AcU  of  Aaaecnbly  of  1970  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  of  Virginia,  the  State*  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  have  also  agreed  to 
their  mutvial  twundary  eastward  from  Assa- 
teague  Island,  both  of  said  acta  having 
eatabllshed  said  boundary  line  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Maryland- 
Virginia  Line  located  on  Assateague  Island 
designated  as  station  "Pope  Island  Life  Sav- 
ing Station  (1907)"  defined  by  latitude  38'- 
01*88.93"  and  longitude  76'14'47.105"; 
thence  running  North  84*06'43.5"  East 
(true)— 1.100.00  feet  to  station  "Atlantic"; 
tbenoe  due  east  (true)  to  the  Maryland- 
Vlrgtala  Jurlsdlotlonal  Limit: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 


rea*ntativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congres*  a*aembled.  That  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  hereby  la,  given  to  said 
boTindary  agreements,  and  to  each  and  every 
part  thereof. 

Sac.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  la  expreesly  reserved. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3,  in  the  first  line  of  the  second 
paragraph,  after  "thence  running"  Insert 
"north". 

On  page  4.  in  the  flr»t  paragraph,  after 
"1,100.00"  Insert  "feet". 

On  page  4,  line  5,  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  inaert  thereafter  the  following: 
subject    to    the   understamllng    that    within 
the  agreements   the    -boundary   moniunent 
near    trlangulatlon    station    Davis"    is    the 
boundary  monument  which  Is  about  210  feet 
north  of  trlangulatlon  station  Nelson,  1932; 
that  "1927  datuni"  means  "North  American 
Datum  of  1927";   that  "station  'Pope  Island 
Life  Saving  Station   ( 1907) '  "  Is  "trlanguU- 
tlon  station  'Boundary  Monument,  Pope  Is- 
land Life  Saving  Station  (Md.  Va.).  1907'"; 
that   "36.93"  "    la    "36.930"  ";    that   "station 
'Atlantic'  "  is  an  unmonximented  point,  mu- 
tually    agreed    upon;    and    that    "due    east 
(true)"     means     "on     a     line     of     constant 
latitude." 

On  page  6,  line  3.  redesignate  "Src.  2"  as 
"S«c.  3".  and  Insert  Immediately  after  the 
first  section  the  following : 

"Sk3.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  Instructed 
to  survey  and  properly  mark  by  suitable 
monuments  the  seaward  boundary  between 
the  State*  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  so 
much  of  the  interior  boundary  as  la  con- 
sidered necessary  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  necessary  approprtatlons 
for  this  work  are  hereby  authorized." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONSENT  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA- 
VTRGINIA  SEAWARD  BOUNDARY 
AGREEMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  912)  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  agreement  between  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
eotabllshmg  their  lateral  seaward 
boundary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  following  the  line 
of  question  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  handling  this  legislation 
on  the  Consent  Calendar;  why,  with  the 
ambiguities  interpreted  and  the  sub- 
stitutes by  amendments  suggested  by  the 
downtown  departments,  all  made  in  or- 
der in  the  joint  resolution,  and  with  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  it  cost  just  roughly 
half  as  much  to  make  this  seaward  survey 
by  the  U.S.  Oovemment  between  Vir- 
ginia and  North  CaroUna  as  it  did  to 
make  the  seaward  and  other  surveys  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Maryland.  Why  there 


must  be  an  explanation,  but  it  wookl 
seem  to  ammmt  to  the  sane  amount  at 

equipment  and  the  same  type  of  survey? 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  or  his  com- 
mittee has  that  information. 
I  yield  for  that  answer. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  subojia. 
mittee   was   mformed   that  the  second 
measure  involves  a  shorter  boundary  line. 
The  Departme-t  of  Commerce  very  can>. 
fully  computed  the  amount  of  year  man- 
hours  to  conduct  the  boundary  surveys 
and   establish   the   seaward   and  other 
monuments  in  both  instances  and  found 
that   the   joint   resolution   just   passed 
would   involve  GVi   man-years  of  work 
while  the  instant  measure  is  somewhat 
less,  something  on  the  order  of  ZV2  man- 
years,  and  as  a  result  the  cost  imputed 
to  this  particular  survey  was  less. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  an  exswt  determination.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  (Jlerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

H.  J.  Rm.  912 
Whereas,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  oi 
chapter  462  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  1971 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  CaroUiu, 
amending  chapter  141  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes of  North  Carolina  by  adding  thereto  s 
new  section  designated  as  OS.  141-8,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  Of  chapter  343  of 
the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  1970  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  amending  title  7.1  of 
the  Code  of  Virginia  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  designated  as  7.1 — 4.1 ,  the  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  have  agreed 
to  their  mutual  lateral  seaward  laoundarr. 
and 

Whereas,  by  the  aforesaid  Acts,  the  Legis- 
latures of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  both 
established  and  described  said  boundary  In 
substance  as  foUows:   Beginning  at  the  In- 
tersection   of    the    low   water   mark   of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  existing  North  CaroUns- 
Vlrglnla  boundary  line;  thence  dtie  east  on 
a  true  ninety-degree  bearing  to  the  seawsid 
Jurisdictional     limits     of     North     Carolina 
and   Virginia,    respectively;    such    boimdary 
line  to  be  extended  on  the  true  ninety-de- 
gree bearing  as  far  as  a  need  for  further 
delimitation  may  arise:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and   House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  Is  hereby  granted 
to   said   boundary   agreement,   and   to  each 
and  every  part   thereof,   and  the  aforesaid 
Acts   of  the   States   of  North   Carolina  and 
Virginia  are  hereby  approved. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  la  here- 
by authorized,  empowered,  and  Instructed 
to  survey  and  properly  mark  by  suitabls 
monuments  the  seaward  boundary  between 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
and  so  much  of  the  interior  boundary  as  is 
considered  necessary  for  this  pvirpose  by  the 
two  States  and  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  this  work  are  hereby  authorized. 

SBC.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expreesly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  change  the  p>erlod  to  a 
oomma  and  Insert  ther«*ft*r  the  following: 
"subject  to  the  understanding  that  within 


tK..greement  the  phra.*  'true  ^^^l'^'^, 
Slrtng^means  'line  of  oonstaat  !&"»«<»•■, 
•"S^e  3.  line  1,  delete  "the  two  St*te*" 
laS  iM^t  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secrtrtary". 

The    committee    amrmdmenta    were 

"^S joint  resolution  waa  ordered  to  be 
,,^;„«sed  and  read  a  third  time  J*^ 
ZsA  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
SoSon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

^'r^e  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
ttjat  were  eUgible  on  yesterday. 

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
aidar  day.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  first 
Individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gMitleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAUIiO  BOHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  tHJl.  5181) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  naulo  Rotoden- 
Sobrlnho.  _, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaau- 
mous  consent  that  the  blU  be  paased  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  wttbout  prejtrittee. 

The  SPEAKrai.  IB  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7312) 
for  the  reUef  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiaanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  blL  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA   RDFFOLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  Wll  (H  Jl.  10142) 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Ruffola 

Mr,  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  wm  no  objection. 


MARIA  LXnaiA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigia  Dl  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Buhner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD   P.    LARIVIERE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  CH.R.  8952) 

for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Lariviere. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 

passed  over  without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectlMi  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  »flch- 

igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI  DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldini 
Delft  Kos& 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARINA  MDNOZ  DE  WYSS 
(NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bin  (HJl.  5679) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoa  de 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.   AND   MRS.    JOHN   P.    FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJl.  11046) 
for  the  reilef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Fuoites.  .  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  (^erk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJB.  6342) 
for  the  reUef  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Garcano. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  341)  for 
the  reUef  of  Arline  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader.  ^      .  , 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  aerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudire. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

'Hiere  was  no  objection. 


WTT.T.TAM  H.  NICKERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  4064) 
for  the  reUef  of  William  H.  Nlckerson. 

Mr.  HAT.T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  blU  be  paased  over 
without  prejudice. 

TTie  SPEAB3E31-  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objeetlon. 


p^EDl  ROBERT  DREILICH 

Tha  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2725) 
for  the  reliel  of  Ftedi  Robert  Dreillch. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speakn, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
XMssed  over  withoat  prejudice. 

The  SPEABCER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARQARIDA  AIJX»A  OOHREIA  DOS 
REDS 

■nie  CTerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  6604) 
for  the  relief  ot  Maxgarida  Aldora  Co- 
rreia  dos  Rels. 


DENNffi  YIANTOS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (S.  65)  for  the 
relief  of  Dennis  Ylantos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bin  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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WILLIAM  JOHN  WEST 


The  Cl«k  oailed  the  blU  (8.  2*76)  for 
the  relief  ofWllllMB  John  WeBt, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S.  3675 
Be  it  enaeted  bg  the  Senate  aj"*  Howe  o/ 
R^eee^ative.    of    the    United    St^    of 

XCStM^U^^  cotton  101(b)(1)  o«t^ 
immlgrmtUm  »nd  N»Uon»Hty  Act  wmiwa 
John  wart  ah*U  b«  de«n«l  to  be  the  omX- 
unU-bom  alien  chUd  of  8t»ff  a"^!^"^!^- 
lUm  R.  Wert,  ft  dtlMn  of  th«  XInltwl  StrtM. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  ttilrd 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

Tbt!  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Ume,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  GAVIN  A  A.  PALACAY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4e46> 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gavina  A.  Palacay. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
writhout  prejudice.  ^,^.,^„  *„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESCUE  MISSION  ALLIANCE  OP 
SYRACUSE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <H.R.  10552^ 
for  the  relief  of  the  Rescue  Mission  Al- 
liance of  Syracuse. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 


ANKA  KOSANOVIC 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1777) 
'or  the  relief  of  Anka  Kosanovlc. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
nous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  *.  „  f„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


18T  LT.  THOMAS  J.  TREMBA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <H.R.  11749) 
for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Thomas  J. 
Tremba.  ,.     „ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlclilgan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biil   be  passed   over   without   prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT  RONALD  W.  GROUT.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5668) 
for  the  relief  of  C«)t.  Ronald  W.  Grout. 
U.S.  Air  Force.  v.     r^  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cient 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJt.  0W8 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepresentaUvee    of    the    United    Statee    of 
America    in   Congreu    a-emUed.   Thrt   the 
Secretary  of  the  Tre€L»ury  Is  authorliwl  MiO 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treaeury  not  otherwlie  appropriated,  to  Cap- 
tain Ronald  W.  Orout.  TJSAP,  D.C..  of  San 
An^elTTtex-.  the  -um  of  0»bSi  In  n^ 
satisfaction  of  his  claims  agalnrt  the  United 
State*  for  relmbursMMnt  for  the  amounts 
paid  by  him  for  pMlttog  and  preUmlnary 
storage  of  his  houaahold  goods  and  penonal 
effects  Incident  to  moving  to  his  flxrt  duty 
station  upon  being  ard«»d  to  active  duty 
with  the  muted  State*  Ali  Fore*  in  19«. 
Sbc.  a.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  b« 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  aooount  of  services  rendered 
in  connecUon  with  tbla  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwltlwtandlng.  Any  ptnon  violating 
the    provlsKms    of    thu    section    shall    be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
oonvlcUon  thereof  shaU  be  fined  to  any  sum 
not  to  exoeed  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  llna  a:  Strike  •'WM.35"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  •f644.40". 


\NNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM,  1971— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-347) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  fiscal  year  1971  Annual  Report  on 

the  Foreign  Assistance  Program,  which 

I    transmit    herewith,    contains    much 

hopeful  news. 

The  continuing  success  of  the  Green 

Revolution   was   evident   In   record 
crops  of  food  grains,  moving  such 
countries  as  India.  Pakistan.  Tur- 
key, and  Indonesia  steadily  closer 
to  a  goal  of  self-sufHclency  In  basic 
foodstuffs  and  giving  hope  to  others 
that  this  goal,  considered  Inconceiv- 
able a  few  short  years  ago,  can  now 
be  attained. 
—Modem  technologies  in   education 
are  being  explored  with  a  %1ew  to- 
ward reducing  the  heavy  cost  of 
education,  expanding  Its  availability 
and  Improving  Its  quality. 
—Pilot  projects  for  Improving  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  in  remote 
rural  areas  ofPer  great  promise. 

Support  provided  by  the  Agency  for 

International  Development  for  pop- 
ulation-related efforts  rose  to  a  re- 
cord t9b.9  mlUlon.  as  developing 
coimtrles.  recognizing  the  heavy 
burden  of  high  population  growth 
rates,  Intensified  their  programs  to 
achieve  effective  family  plaimlng. 


Developing  na,ti<»s  showed  InrfMi 

Ing  awareness  of  the  anrlTODXiMQtil 
Impact  of  proposed  pro]eet«  In  ttwlr 
national  planning  process. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  United 
States  Government  provided  $3.4  bUlloD 
in  economic  assistance  to  the  less  devel- 
oped  world.  This  aid  took  a  variety  o( 
forms— technical     assistance,    develop- 
ment loans,  financial  grants,  concesAiiu 
al  sales  of  agricultural  products,  emer< 
gency  relief,  and  contributions  to  Inter- 
national lending  Institutions  as  well  u 
to  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram    and  other  UN-related  activities. 
Just  over  half  the  total--$1.9  biUlon— 
was  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  administered  by  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development.  This 
report    Is    essentially    concerned    with 
these  programs. 

Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  the  past 
decade,  the  less  developed  nations  have 
made  excellent  progress.  Their  annual 
rate  of  economic  expansion- averaging 
about  5.6  percent— exceeded  even  the 
five  percent  target  prodected  by  the 
United  Nations  for  the  Decade  of  De- 
velopment that  ended  in  1970,  reacWng 
a  level  of  mere  than  six  percent  per 
year  In  the  last  years  of  the  decade.  This 
pace  is  more  rapid  than  the  growth  rate 
of  the  United  States  at  comparable 
stages  of  Its  development. 

A  major  factor  contributing  to  this 
record  growth  has  been  the  Increasing 
availability  to  lower  income  coimtrles  of 
external  assistance  from  many  sources. 
The  United  States  can  take  pride  in  Its 
role  as  an  Innovator  and  Bustalner  of  this 
pattern  of  cooperation. 

During  the  same  ten  years,  the  lower 
income  countries  also  amassed  a  variety 
of  other  important  resources  for  growth. 
Their  technical  and  managerial  experts 
have  grown  in  number  and  experience, 
acquiring  greater  confidence  In  their 
ability  to  perceive  national  needs  and 
to  design  and  execute  national  develop- 
ment strategy.  As  the  lower  income  na- 
tions have  gained  greater  perspective 
and  greater  understanding  of  their  own 
problems,  they  have  been  formulating 
more  of  their  own  development  plans 
suad  organizing  more  of  their  own  re- 
sources. 

Other    developments    that    must    be 
taken  into  account  in  planning  United 
States  aid  programs  Include  the  growth 
of  new  centers  of  economic  and  political 
power,  the  rapid  pace  of  social  and  po- 
litical change,  and  the  hicreaslng  em- 
phasis on  man's  relationship  with  his 
environment.  Perhaps  most  significant- 
ly, there  has  been  a  substantial  Increase 
In  the  aid  contributions  of  other  nations 
and  In  the  role  of  International  lending 
institutions.  Whereas  a  decade  or  so  ago 
the  United  States  was  the  predominant 
source    of    development    resources    and 
guidance,    other    Industrialized    nations 
and    international   leading   Institutions 
have  since  expanded  bath  their  contribu- 
tions and  their  administrative  capabili- 
ties. Today  the  United  States  Is  the  fore- 
most of  donor  nations  in  absolute  terms, 
but  the  other  industrialized  nations  have 
increased  their  participation  to  the  ex- 
tent that  In  many  cases  they  are  con- 
tributing a  greater  percentage  of  their 


total  resources   to   development   asslst- 
^  than  Is  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  working  to  adjust  our 
Aid  DTOgrams  to  all  these  new  ccmdltlons. 
A  iwmber  of  important  reforms  were 
embodied  In  two  pieces  of  draft  lec- 
tion submitted  to  the  Congress  In  April 
1071  We  hope  that  those  proposals  wlU 
DTovide  a  basis  for  a  discussion  with  the 
Caress  of  ways  Ji  which  we  can  struc- 
ture our  programs  to  hacrease  their  ef- 
fectiveness. 

While  the  Congress  has  been  consider- 
ing these  proposed  reforms,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  has 
moved  ahead  witii  steps  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  its  opera- 
tions within  the  constrahits  of  existing 
legislation.   These   Initiatives   have   hi- 

cluded: 
—Separation  of  economic  supporting 
assistance  activities  from  develop- 
ment   programs    within    the    AID 
structure; 
—Reduction  of  AID'S  American  staff 
by  an   additional   six   percent,   re- 
flecting a  total  reduction  of  nearly 
one-quarter    over    the    past    three 
years  and  bringing  total  AID  per- 
sonnel to  the  lowest  level  In  the 
Agency's  history: 
—Substantial    simplification    of    AID 
procurement    policies    and    proce- 
dures; 
—Substantial  progress  In  concentrat- 
ing technical   assistance   programs 
in  priority   sectors   of   agriculture, 
education,  population,  and  health; 
—Steps  toward  centralizing  overseas 
lending  operations  in  Washington. 
While  we  look  back  with  satisfaction 
at  our  accomplishments  in  the  past  and 
while  we  plan  for  further  changes  to 
help  meet  new  challenges,  we  remain 
aware  that  the   problems  of   develop- 
mmt  are  stubbornly  complex  and  that 
the  solutions  to  some  of  them  are  still 
beyond  our  grasp.  Yet  each  year's  exipe- 
rlence  gives  us  new  Insights  and  firmer 
hope.  And  each  yesur's  experience  also 
confirms  two  fundamental  facts  of  de- 
velopment: (1)  what  the  recipient  coun- 
try does  to  stimulate  and  accelerate  Its 
own  growth  \s  ulthnately  of  greater  value 
than  anything  we  do  or  are  able  to  do; 
and  (2)    a  measure  of  help  from  the 
United  States  can  be  the  vital  factor  In 
assuring  steady  progress  toward  devel- 
opment. 

I  believe  most  eamestiy  that  the  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world  cannot 
long  prosper  In  a  world  dominated  by 
poverty  and  that  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  peoples  enhances 
the  prospects  of  peace  for  all  people. 
Richard  NrxoN. 
The  Wnm  House,  September  19. 1972. 


slstance  appropriation  bill,  and  not  <m 
Wednesday  as  previously  announced. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAW 


REENLISTMENT  AND  ENLISTMENT 
BONUSES 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  suid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  quite  alarmed  that  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  strength  is  50,000  be- 
low the  congressional  mandate  of  972,- 
674.  I  sincerely  believe  levels  In  the  Re- 
serves will  continue  to  fall  off  unless  the 
Congress  enacts  incentives  such  as  re- 
enhstment  and  enlistment  bonuses. 

I  have  previously  Introduced  a  pack- 
age of  Incentive  biUs  and  only  one.  the 
full  coverage  Insurance  for  reservists, 
has  passed  the  House  and  lies  dormant 
hi  the  Senate. 

As  we  approach  the  all  volunteer  con- 
cept, It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
manpower  In  the  Reserves  be  main- 
tained. I  have  written  today  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  urg- 
ing that  before  this  CMigress  adjourns. 
Incentive  legislation  must  be  passed  to 
keep  the  Reserve  a  viable  force. 


CHANGE  OP  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  the  motion  to  go  to 
conference  on  KH.  7130.  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  amendments,  win  be  made 
on  Hiursday,  following  the  foreign  as- 
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TAX    CREDIT    TO    AID    NONPUBLIC 
SECONDARY  SCHOOI£ 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  a  statement  today  In  Chicago.  111.. 
Senator  George  McGovern  came  out  in 
full  support  of  the  concept  of  a  tax  credit 
to  aid  nonpubUc  secondary  schools  In 
this  country — schools  that  are  presently 
facing  an  acute  financial  crisis.  This 
legislation,  which  I  have  sponsored,  is 
presently  the  subject  of  public  hearings 
in  my  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
It  would  Indeed  have  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  those  parents  now  facing  the 
double  burden  of  financing  their  chil- 
dren's education  and,  at  the  same  time, 
supporting  the  public  schools  In  their 
communities. 

As  the  S«iator  from  South  Dakota 
pointed  out  in  his  speech  at  Gordon 
Technical  High  School,  which  is  located 
in  my  congressional  district,  two  out  of 
every  five  children  in  the  20  largest  cit- 
ies of  this  Nation,  are  enrolled  in  non- 
public schools.  Therefore,  when  we  talk 
of  the  educatiwial  situation  In  this 
country,  and  the  financial  problems  pres- 
enUy  confronting  so  many  school  sys- 
tems, we  cannot  overlook  the  contribu- 
tions' and  the  similar  financial  problems 
of  our  rellgious-oriMited  nonpublic 
schools.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
is  very  concerned  about  the  increasing 
difficulties  Involved  In  providing  ade- 
quate educational  opportunites  for  all 
Americans,  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  the 
Senator's  strong  and  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  I  am  hopeful 
that  our  committee  will  be  able  to  soon 
sMid  it  to  the  House  for  consideration. 


(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  I  believe  will  make 
a  significant  clarification  in  the  present 
social  security  law  and  the  r^fulations 
by  which  It  Is  Implemented.  Tbis  Is  of 
particular  Importance  to  self-employed 
persons  who  retire. 

Under  present  law  there  Is  an  Income 
limitation  of  $1,680  for  a  12-month  taz- 
aUe  year.  This  means  that  a  retired  per- 
son who  earns  more  than  $1,680  a  year 
will  loee  social  security  benefits  propor- 
tioaafcely. 

HJl.  1,  which  has  passed  the  House  but 
not  the  SMiate,  increases  the  earnings 
limitation  to  $2,000  and  provides  that 
only  $1  In  benefits  wiU  be  withheld  for 
each  $2  of  earnings  above  the  $2,000  re- 
gardless of  how  high  the  earnings  might 
be. 

I  think  this  provision  an  important  Im- 
provemeit.  However,  there  Is  anot^r 
issue  that  needs  legislative  action  and  to 
this  my  bill  Is  addressed. 

Under  present  law  a  recipient  of  social 
security  benefits  who  is  self-employed 
may  continue  to  receive  social  security 
benefits  up  to  the  full  maximum  and  con- 
tinue to  work  or  perform  services  as  long 
as  he  or  she  Is  essentially  retired,  that  is 
as  long  as  this  retired  person  does  not 
perform  "substantial  services." 

The  term  "substantial  services"  is  not 
defined  in  the  law,  however.  By  regula- 
tion Implementing  the  law,  more  than  45 
hours  of  services  In  a  mcxitb  Is  tisuaUy 
considered  substantial.  However,  the  reg- 
ulations stipulate  certain  exceptions  and 
conditions  under  which  services  of  45 
hours  or  less  may  be  considered  suhBtan- 
tlal. 

Individuals  falling  under  these  excep- 
tions nnri  conditions  find  their  social  se- 
curity benefits  reduced.  The  results  are 
therefore  confusing  and  often  Inequi- 
table. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  I  Introduce 
today  would  simply  amend  section  203 
If)  (4)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  except  that.  In 
any  case,  an  Individual  who  devotee  46 
hours  or  less  to  all  trades  and  businesses 
during  a  csilendar  month  shall  not  be 
considered  to  have  rendered  substantial 
services  with  respect  to  any  trade  or  bus- 
iness In  such  month." 

I  cannot  anticipate  any  opposition  to 
this  simplifying  amendment  aixd  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  give  it  attention  before 
the  final  social  security  bill  Is  passed  in 
this  session. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was.  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Is  only  little  more 
than  a  year  old  under  its  newly  reorga- 
nized structure,  we  have  heard  criticism 
almost  from  the  start  that  it  is  not  work- 
ing and  that  we  should  go  back  to  the 
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old  patronage-ridden  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. ^  ^      , 

Many  of  these  complaints  obviously 
have  been  the  result  of  a  prejudgment. 
However,  constant  criticism  has  made 
the  past  year  of  transition  to  a  more 
businesslike  post  ofBce  even  more 
difficult, 

Portimately,  in  the  present  Postmaster 
General  E.  T.  Klassen.  the  Service  has 
made  the  firm  leadership  needed  to  see 
it  through  much  of  this  trying  period. 
The  Service  has  moved  ahead  toward 
a  goal  of  soxmd  finances  and  good  serv- 
ice in  the  face  of  many  difficulties. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  perfection  has 
been  achieved.  The  Postmaster  General 
has  been  among  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge this.  He  told  the  recent  Postal 
Porum  VI  that  the  new  way  of  life  in 
the  post  office  is  Uke  wearing  a  new  pair 
of  shoes.  There  are  occasional  pinches 
and  cries  of  protest. 

However,  he  has  promised  to  overcome 
these  transitory  problems  and  provide 
••prompt.  reUable,  and  efficient  service" 

for  all. 

We  can  be  confident  that  he  will  meet 
this  goal.  He  has  demonstrated  by  his 
avoidance  of  $450  million  in  new  post- 
age Increase  that  he  is  a  man  who  usually 
succeeds  in  doing  what  he  says. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowlne  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[BoU  No.   389) 


Abourezk 

Adams 

AaauDzlo 

AaplrutU 

BadlUo 

Baring 

Belcher 

BevUJ 

Bl&Dton 

Bow 

BroyhlU.  V*. 

Caffery 

CoUer 

OlATk 

caay 

Curlln 

DadiAeU.  N.J. 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmojad«on 

Brlenbom 

Plndley 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Poiey 


Praaer 

aallflan&kls 

OaJlAftber 

Ooldwater 

Hagan 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Id&bo 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hlcka.  Wash. 

Hlllls 

Jacobs 

Kottb 

Kyi  , 

Lent  t 

Link  1 

Lloyd 

UcGormack 

McDade 

McDoDBid. 

Mich. 
McKay 
McMUlan 
Macdonaid, 

Macs. 
Mataunaga 


Mayne 
Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Nlcbola 

Nix 

O'NelU 

Popper 

Pike 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 

Retd 

RoikcaUo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Sctunltz 

Scott 

Skublte 

Springer 

Steed 

Stuckey 

UdaU 

Wlgglna 


real  purpose  of  the  bill  to  say  it  is  a  bU 
to  construct  a  convention  center  In  tbe 
District  of  Colimibia  and  the  secondary 
purpose  is  to  name  certain  buildings  for 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  advise  my  friend  that 
the  29  Members  named  in  the  bill  have 
given  over  600  years  of  total  service  to 
this  Congress  and  to  this  country  and 
to  me  that  overshadows  any  one  Presi- 
dent or  any  one  civic  center,  and  I  am 
in  no  way  playing  down  their  Importance 
either. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


THE  DECLININa  ROLE  OP  CORPO- 
RATE TAXATION 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  latest  information  submitted  by 
the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  individual  tax  receipts 
are  currently  estimated  at  $99  billion. 
3  5  percent  above  June  1972  estimates 
of  $95.5  billion  and  considerably  above 
the  January  budget  estimate  of  $93.9 

billion.  ^.      ^ 

At  the  same  time,  corporation  tax  re- 
ceipts are  estimated  at  $35.5  billion— 
0.5  percent  less  than  the  Jvine  1972  esti- 
mate and  $200  million  below  the  January 
1972  estimate. 

With  corporation  taxes  down,  pretax 
corporate  profits  have  risen  8.5  percent 
from  first  quarter  1971  to  first  quarter 
1972,  while  the  1972  second  quarter  pre- 
tax corporate  profits  have  risen  10.3  per- 
cent over  the  same  1971  period. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  corporate 
contributions  to  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  Federal  Oovemment  are  plunging 
lower— while  the  individual  taxpayers 
are  compeUed  to  assimae  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  the  burden.  This  Is  the 
principal  effect  of  the  new  economic 
poUcy  which  reduced  corporation  taxes 
by  almost  $10  billion  per  year. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUciai  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

aquonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  _^^_,^..^^ 

REQUEST      FOR      PERMISSION      TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14465 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Uiat  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  14465. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  a  bill  reported  out 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  4.  to  name  certain 
Federal  buildings  after  deceased  and 
former  Members  of  Congress  and  also  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  construct  the  Eisenhower 
Bicentennial  Civic  Center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides an  initial  outlay  of  $14  million  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  taxpayers? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Not  an  Initial  outlay;  no. 
It  has  a  provision  whereby  if  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  cannot  meet 
its  obligations  several  years  from  now  It 
could  draw  on  the  $14  million  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
quested as  our  contribution  to  the  bi- 
centennial. It  is  only  a  contingency,  not 
an  inunediate  outlay.  In  the  meantime, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  new  revenues 
will  be  generated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  stated  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  provide  names 
for  certain  Federal  buildings,  that  evi- 
dently being  his  interpretation  of  the 
primary  purpose  to  name  certain  Federal 
buildings  for  certain  Members  of  the 
Congress. 
I  suggest  the  gentleman  reorder  the 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INSTALLATION  OF  SECURITY  AP- 
PARATUS FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  COMPLEX 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  550^  providing  for  the  installation 
of  security  apparatus  for  the  protection 
of  the  Capitol  complex,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
mMits,  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  •■directed"  and 
Insert:  "directed,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  as  amended  (41  TIB.C.  5),". 

Page  2.  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." and  Insert  ••funds  hereafter  provided 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Ct^ltol  under  the  ap- 
propriation •Capitol  Buildings',  for  that 
purpose.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  proposal?  What  will  this  do? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY,  I  am  delighted  to  explain 
that  the  House  passed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  550  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  install  certain  security 
measures  at  the  Capitol.  The  other  body 
passed  the  resolution  in  almost  identical 
form.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
Senate  amendments  would  require  tbe 
Appropriations  Committee  to  fimd  the 
improvements.  The  House  bill  called  for 
taking  the  funds  out  of  the  contingency 
fund  of  the  House.  All  we  seek  to  do  is  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  to  allow 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  fund 


yie  improvements  made  by  the  Architect 
(rf  the  Capitol. 

Ui  GROSS.  The  amendnaents  are  ger- 
mane? 

jJlr.  GRAY.  The  amendments  are  ger- 

"tt  GROSS.  This  does  not  provide  any 

funds  to  pay  for  the  so-called  facelifting 
in  the  Speaker's  lounge  by  way  of  rugs, 
furniture,  and  chandeliers? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  it  does  not.  ,  _ ,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  nil- 

DOiS? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  _^_^^^^__^_ 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  16654)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  moticaa,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  1 V2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michil) 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  moticHi  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THi  coMiirmx  or  thx  wholk 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  16654,  with  Mr. 
HOLirizLD  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  be 
recognized  for  45  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michxl)  wiU 
be  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can 
well  imagine  I  am  not  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  time  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
many,  many  programs  for  which  appro- 
priations are  made  in  this  new  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill.  This  was  discussed,  as  you 
will  recall,  in  considerable  detail  when 
we  acted  on  the  first  bill.  We  all  realize 
that  these  are  very,  very  meritorious  pro- 
grams, and  that  we  will  never,  never  be 
able  to  appropriate  100  percent  of  the 
money  that  could  be  used  to  advantage 


in    the    fields    of    manpower    training, 
health,  edvicatlon,  and  welfare. 

The  issue  before  us  now  is  to  arrive 
at  a  bill  that  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers can  support,  even  if  grudgingly,  and 
a  bill  that  the  President  can  sign,  even 
if  grudgingly.  It  is  not  only  Important 
that  we  do  this,  but  it  is  also  important 
that  we  do  it  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  very  best,  there  Is  going  to  be 
one  fourth  of  this  fiscal  year  that  has 
passed  before  these  funds  we  are  now 
talking  about  become  available.  Now, 
think  of  that. 

Now,  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
President's  veto  message.  In  this  message 
he  stated: 

I  also  urge  that  the  Oongreaa.  in  drawing 
up  a  new  measure,  provide  that  the  line  items 
In  the  bUl  should  not.  In  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed my  budget  request.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished either  by  revising  the  recommen- 
dations for  each  of  the  Items,  or  by  includ- 
ing a  general  provtalon  In  the  bill  which 
would  limit  spending  to  this  overaU  ag- 
gregate sonount. 

For  further  emphasis,  he  also  said: 

I  know  the  usual  practice  Is  to  repass  such 
a  bill  with  a  slight  reduction  and  assume 
that  the  second  blU  will  have  to  be  signed. 
Such  action  woiild  obviously  not  satisfy  the 
objections  to  this  measure  I  have  set  forth 
here. 


In  addition  to  his  veto  message,  the 
President  has  frequently  spoken  of  his 
intention  to  avoid  a  tax  increase  by 
holding     down    Federal    expenditures. 
Thus,  it  appears  rather  certain  that  the 
President  would  veto  a  second  Labor- 
HEW  bill  if  we  do  not  make  very  sub- 
stantial reductions  below  the  level  of  the 
vetoed  biU.  Some  wiU  argue  that  this  is 
just  partisan  politics  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  Others  wUl  maintain  that  it 
is  pro(mpted  by  a  sincere,  objective  in- 
terest on  his  part  in  doing  what  is  best 
for  the  overall  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  current  situation  with  regard  to 
this  bill  we  are  not  passing  on  motives, 
we  are  dealing  with  plain  facts  of  life. 
It  was  with  this  attitude  that  we  ap- 
proached the  task  of  constructing  a  new 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  biU. 

In  reviewing  the  vetoed  bill  at  its  vari- 
ous stages,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  bill 
as  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Hovise 
Committee  on  Appropriations  exceeded 
the  President's  budget  by  $912  million. 
The  bill  was  increased  still  further  when 
it  was  considered  by  the  House.  Further 
substantial  Increases  were  added  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Still  further  increases  were  added  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  Senate. 

Now,  there  you  are.  One,  two.  three, 
four.  That  is  the  way  it  was. 

It  was  the  subcommittee's  opinion  that 
even  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Apprwriations  would  be 
too  high  to  meet  the  criteria  for  Presi- 
dential signature  set  forth  in  the  veto 
message.  However,  that  bUl  as  reported 
was  the  result  of  months  of  hearings  and 
many  hours  of  subsequent  deliberation  by 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee. We  feel  that  It  was  a  well-balanced 
bill,  but,  of  coiirse,  with  the  drawback, 
imder  the  present  circumstances,  of  be- 
ing over  $900  mUlion  in  excess  of  the 
budget.  We,  therefore,  took  the  bill  as 


reported  to  the  House  as  a  base  lor  pre- 
paring the  new  bill.  We  then  took  out  of 
it  12  Va  percent  of  the  four  largest  in- 
creases over  the  budget  which  it  con- 
tained, except  for  aid  to  schools  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  The  12Mi-percent 
reduction  was  applied  to  the  appropria- 
tion lor  mentai  health,  for  which  the 
original  biQ  as  reported  to  the  House  in- 
cluded an  Izwrease  over  the  budget  of 
$130  million.  The  second  reduction  was 
12  Ml  percent  of  the  $132  million  by  which 
the    appropriation   for   health   servlcee 
planning  and  development  exceeded  the 
President's  budget.  The  third  reduction 
was  12  Va  percent  of  the  $143  million  by 
which  the  appropriation  for  the  research 
institutes  and  divisions  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  He€dth  exceeded  ttie  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  fourth  and  only  otlier 
reduction  was  to  take  out  12  Vi  percent 
of  the  $205  million  by  which  the  appro- 
priation for  health  manpower  exceeded 
the  President's  budget. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  reduc- 
tions were  only  from  the  increases  over 
the  budget.  Therefore,  there  still  remain 
substantial  increases,  over  the  Presi- 
d«it'8  budget,  for  each  of  these  four 
items  in  the  bill  that  is  before  you  today. 
Do  not  worry  about  that. 

The  next  and  only  other  step  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  new  bill  was  to  add  items  that 
were  considered  by  the  Senate  but  not 
considered  by  the  House  because  of  lack 
of  a  budget  request  at  the  time  the  House 
acted,  or  because  of  lack  of  authorization 
at  the  time  the  House  acted. 
These  items  are  as  follows : 
First.   $455,183,000   for   "work   incen- 
tives" of  which  $250,000,000  was  con- 
tained in  a  budget  amendment  which  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  and  decreases  of  $39,- 
000.000  in  the  budget  request  for  "man- 
power training  services,"  $20,000,000  in 
the  request  for  "limitation  on  grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  insurance  and 
employment  senices."   and   $25,000,000 
in  the  request  for  "grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance, "  all  of  which  were  pro- 
posed in  the  same  budget  amendment. 
Second.  $35,465,000  for  "grants  for  the 
developmentaUy  disabled"  for  programs 
authorized  by  the  Developmental  Disa- 
bilities Services  and  Facilities  Constnw- 
tion  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  These  programs  were  presented  in 
the  budget  as  part  of  a  much  larger  ap- 
propriation item,  most  of  which  lacks 
authorization,  and  so  were  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House. 

Third.  $968,721,000  for  "special  bene- 
fits for  disabled  coal  miners."  This  is  the 
amotmt  of  a  budget  aunendment  which 
was  sent  to  the  S«iate  after  the  House 
acted  on  the  bill. 

Fourth.  $45,000,000  for  the  corporation 
for  public  broadcasting,  which  lacked  au- 
thorization when  the  House  acted  on  the 
bill. 

Now,  with  these  adjustments,  the  bill 
which  is  before  you  totals  $29,603,448,500. 
which  is  $835,815,000  more  than  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  and— and  $935,471,000 
less  than  the  vetoed  bUL  I  will  not  go 
into  detail  with  regard  to  all  the  com- 
parisons between  the  new  bill,  and  the 
vetoed  bill,  and  the  original  House  hall, 
the  original  Senate  bill,  and  so  on.  Ttitm 
is  a  marvelous  set  of  tables  In  the  re- 
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port  that  wiU  do  aU  of  that  for  you,  and 
more.  They  are  excellent. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  obviously  am  In 
no  position  to  giiarantee  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  this  biU  U  it  Is  passed  in 
this  form  by  the  Congress.  It  Is  still  sub- 
stantially over  the  President's  budget. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  House  voted  by  a 
substantial  majority,  although  not  a  two- 
ttolKis  majority,  of  203  votes  "aye"  to  171 
"nays"  to  override  the  veto.  It  there- 
fore i^jpears  reasonable  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  willing  to  accept  a  com- 
promise between  his  position  and  that 
of  a  majority  of  the  Congress,  who  are 
also  elected  representattves  of  the  peo- 
ple  This  bill  Is  such  a  compromise. 

Mr.  HECHLEB  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  work  that  the 
subcommittee  and  particularly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood) 
has  done  oti  this  bill. 

My  question  involves  an  amount  that 
may  seem  miniscule,  only  $20  million. 
But  In  the  black  lung  amendments  au- 
thorized in  May  of  this  year.  $10  million 
was  authorized  for  3  years  for  fixed  site 
and  mobile  clinic  facilities  for  the  anal- 
ysis, examination  and  treatment  of 
respiratory  and  pulmonary  impairments 
in  coal  miners  and  an  additional  $10 
million  for  research  in  respiratory  and 
pulmonary  diseases  Eunong  miners. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  I  know  that.  I  know 
it  very  well.  Indeed. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  in  the  event  this 
amount  should  come  up  in  conference. 
it  would  receive  support  from  this  body. 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  this  amount, 
which  is  a  very  small  amoimt  In  an  area 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  the  recognized  leader,  can  be  included 
in  this  legislation. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  If  he  feels  there  are  any 
possibllitiee  in  the  future  of  including 
this  very  vital  amount. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  As  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  aware,  I  was  a  cospon- 
9or  of  the  original  bill  on  black  lung.  I 
am  from  the  hard  coal  area — and  he  is 
from  the  soft  coal  area — I  am  from  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  and  he  is  from  the 
bituminous  coal  fields. 

I  know  he  Is  aware  of  my  concern.  I 
join  with  the  gentleman.  I  cannot  speak 
for  those  Members  who  may  be  appoint- 
ed as  House  conferees,  and  of  course  I 
do  not  know  what  the  other  body  will 
do.  However,  I  can  assure  the  gentlemen 
I  am  In  his  comer. 

Mr.  0B08S.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  To  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  of  course. 

Mr.  OR088.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  was  orig- 
inally before  the  House,  if  I  remember 
correctly  the  gentleman  said  there  was 
some  $4,900,000,000  that  was  not  in- 
cluded In  that  measure,  but  which  would 


be  forthcoming  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Is  that  $4,900,000,000  now  Included  in 

this  biU? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No,  no — it  is  not. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to 
start    hearings    on    Thursday    on    that 
group  of  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Also  at  that  time,  the 
gentlonan  said  that  the  original  bill,  in 
all  Its  ramifications  inchiding  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  and  the  supplemen- 
tals,  would  total  $100  billion  or  approxi- 
mately that  amount. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  As  usual,  the  gentleman  s 
memory  is  excellent. 

I  also  want  to  say,  dramatically,  as  I 
often  do,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
whole  Labor-HEW  package  will  be  bigger 
than  the  bill  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, believe  it  or  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  the  gentlemsn  made 
some  such  statement  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  originally  considered.  Now  is  the  bill 
below  or  still  at  the  $100  bilUon  level? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  When  the  trust  funds  are 
included  I  am  inclined  to  ttiink  that  the 
total,  also  including  the  supplemental 
appropriations  on  which  we  will  start 
hearings  day  after  tomorrow,  will 
sUghtly  exceed  $100  bUllon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  talk- 
ing about  this  new  bill,  I  think  we  need 
to  remember  that  the  biU  that  was  sent 
to  the  President  was  proportionally  more 
over  the  budget  than  the  total  figures 
show.  A  $1.8  billion  overage  on  a  $29  bil- 
lion budget  comes  out  to  a  little  more 
than  6  percent,  but  when  you  strip  away 
the  uncontrollables  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment— which  was  actually  under  the 
budget,  you  wind  up  with  an  actual  budg- 
et base  of  about  $8  billion,  to  which 
Congress  added  the  $1.8  billion.  This 
comes  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  22  per- 
cent over  the  budget  request. 

And,  when  you  take  it  on  an  item-by- 
item  basis  counting  only  those  specific 
budget  items  which  Congress  increased, 
you  get  an  actual  base  of  about  $6.8 
billion,  of  which  an  additional  $1.8  billion 
is  more  than  26  percent. 

The  bill  we  are  bringing  you  this  after- 
noon Is  still  well  over  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations— more  than  $835  million. 
The  chairman  has  already  told  you 
how  we  arrived  at  that  figure,  so  I  am 
Just  going  to  hit  the  high  points  of  what 
that  $835  million  includes. 

This  bill  provides  $113,750,000  above 
the  President's  recommended  budget 
level  for  mental  health. 

This  increase  includes  the  bulk  of  the 
psychiatric  residency  training  funds 
originally  restored  by  yovu:  subcommit- 
tee. It  also  includes  substantial  increases 
over  the  budget  for  commimity  mental 
health  center  staffing  and  construction, 
and  for  the  mental  health  of  children, 
as  well  as  for  alcoholism  grants. 

Health  services  planning  and  develop- 
ment includes  $115,400,000  over  the 
budget,  going  primarily  to  regional  med- 
ical programs  and  Hill-Burton  medical 
facilities  construction. 

Health  services  delivery  is  at  the  budget 
figure,  which  is  some  13  percent  over 
the  1972  level.  This  includes  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  family  planning  services 


as  well  as  increases  in  grants  for  mater- 
nal  and  child  health  and  comprehensive 
health  services. 

Preventive  health  services  is  more  tbaa 
$14  million  over  the  comparable  1972 
level.  This  includes  increases  for  the  dis- 
ease control  programs  as  well  as  the  lead- 
based  paint  program. 

The  budgets  of  the  NIH  Research  In- 
stitutes would  be  increased  by  about  $125 
million,  as  you  can  see  from  the  report. 
And,  the  administration's  request  for  the 
Institutes  was  itself  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion over  the  1972  level. 

Health  manpower  is  more  than  $179 
million  over  the  budget,  bringing  the 
total  NIH  increase  to  more  than  $304 
million. 

The  biggest  lncre€«e  over  the  budget 
in  education  is  in  Impact  aid,  and  our 
figure  here  is  about  $30  milUon  over  the 
1972  level. 

The  $12.5  million  increase  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  goes  into  the 
State  grant  programs,  and  the  $50  mil- 
lion increase  for  vocational  and  adult 
education  is  also  targeted  for  basic  grants 
to  the  States. 

Library  resources  receive  an  increase 
of  more  than  $26  million  over  the  budget, 
and  educational  renewal  some  $3.7  mil- 
lion over.  Including  increases  for  bi- 
lingual education. 

Including  the  four  other  budgeted 
items,  then — work  incentives,  grants  for 
the  developmentally  disabled,  the  black 
lung  benefits  and  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting— we  have  a  bill 
totaling  $29,603,448,500,  which  is  $835,- 
815.000  over  the  budget  and  $935,471,000 
less  than  the  vetoed  bUl. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  I  am  not 
very  happy  with  this  new  version  of  our 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  Having 
suffered  a  veto  of  our  original  bill  and 
having  it  sustained,  it  was  my  feeling 
we  ought  to  begin  our  deliberations  in 
our  subcommittee  at  a  level  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $600  million  over 
the  budget  feeling  that  could  be  very 
well  justified  and  conceivably  we  could 
escape  a  second  veto.  I  would  have  held 
to  the  1973  budget  figures  except  for 
restoring  the  cuts  made  in  1972  items 
and  added  $60  million  for  Impacted  aid. 
There  was  not'exswitly  a  ^eat  deal  of 
support  in  the  subcommittee  for  that 
kind  of  proposal,  and  the  majority  w 
the    subcommittee    felt    that   notwith- 
standing this  big  figiire.  if  it  should  be 
vetoed  the  second  time,  there  are  suffl- 
ci«it  votes  in  the  House  to  override.  W 
concern  is  this  whopping  big  Increase  « 
$835   million  over  the  budget.  If  Jus* 
another  $150   million  is  added  in  the 
other  body,  which  he  had  the  proclivity 
in  the  past  for  raising  our  bills  by  a  half 
billion  to  a  bUlion.  we  will  be  talking 
about  a  bill  that  will  still  be  a  billion 
dollars  over  the  President's  budget. 

I  do  not  care  how  laudable  the  pro- 
gram, how  good  its  merits  are,  talking 
about  them  as  individual  items,  the 
President  reaUy  in  effect  has  the  whip 
hand,  and  he  can  easily  go  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  say.  "Here  is  a  bill  that 
is  a  billion  dollars  over  the  budget."  I 
think  he  can  make  it  stick  a  second  time 
if  he  is  inclined  to  do  so. 
So  I  am  not  making  any  really  w«, 


grandiose  plea  here  for  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence  for  this  bill  that  Is 
$835  million  over  the  budget.  I  have  got 
to  support  it  because  I  supported  the 
original  bill  at  a  level  of  $912  million.  I 
tlijnk  my  credibility  would  be  tarnished 
if  I  did  not,  but  I  also  served  notice  on 
the  conmiittee  that  if  it  Is  raised  1  cent 
on  this  floor  or  in  conference,  then  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  be  opposed  to  it  and  to 
sustain  a  second  Presidential  veto  if 
there  is  one.  I  just  want  to  raise  the  cau- 
tion flag  here  today.  If  anybody  has  any 
ideas  about  adding  any  money  on  this 
floor  today,  we  are  running  the  real  risk 
definitely  of  a  second  veto.  The  chair- 
man and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  have  gone  as  far  aa 
they  possibly  could  to  try  to  meet  the 
tremendous  pressures  we  feel  from  the 
(Uflerent  special  interest  groups  around 
the  countrj'.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
In  this  climate,  whatever  it  might  be, 
Members  would  see  fit  to  sustain  tills 
committee  today  at  this  level  and  not 
prejudice  the  case  against  the  entire  bill 
by  offering  amendments  to  Increase  any 
item  in  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  for  questions. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee  with  whom  we 
have  a  few  differences  now  and  then 
but  one  who  certainly  has  a  great  deal 
to  offer  in  the  deliberations  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTi). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  a  very 
fine  statement.  Even  though  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  he  has  stated  here  today. 
There  was  a  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with  re- 
gard to  black  lung  disease  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  there  should  be 
$20  million-plus  for  reeearoh.  However, 
at  the  insistence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  chairman,  and  under 
his  great  leadership,  there  is  more  than 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  black  limg 
disease  in  this  bUl.  I  hope  this  wlU  iK>t 
be  increased  in  the  other  body  or  in 
conference. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  certainly  sus- 
tain the  gentleman's  point  of  view.  As 
I  recaU  there  is  $1,526,000,000  in  this  bill 
for  black  lung  disease  benefits.  I  think 
everybody  has  enough  to  crow  about 
with  that  figure  without  adding  another 
$10  million  or  $20  million  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
remind  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
presently  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  considering  legislation  to 
Increase  the  national  debt  or  the  na- 
tional debt  celling  to  $465  bUUon.  The 
Congress  has  already  busted  the  Presi- 
teit'B  budget  to  the  extait  of  $6.2  billion, 
and  with  work  on  apprc^jriation  bills  yet 
to  come.  It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to 


see  how  many  of  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  budget-busting  activity  and 
their  position  on  thi"  bill  will  vote  when 
we  get  around  to  the  debt  celling  bill. 
If  the  past  is  prologue  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  demagoguery  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  very  happy  the 
gentleman  brought  that  up  at  this  point 
because  it  is  something  that  ought  to  be 
discussed.  Those  who  feel  so  inclined  to 
raise  the  President's  budget  figures  ought 
to,  as  the  gentleman  suggests,  be  willing 
to  go  along  with  an  increase  in  the  debt 
celling. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  oa  Appropriations. 

COMGRBaaXOMAIi   ACnOM    ON    THK    BtrOGET 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  ref- 
erence has  be«i  made  to  the  e£Fect  of 
cOTigressiOTial  actions  on  the  budget. 

In  every  year  that  I  can  recall,  the 
Congress  has  made  changes  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  executive  branch. 
It  has  cut  tlie  budget  in  places.  It  has  in- 
creased the  budget  in  places.  Congress 
always  makes  many  changes  in  the 
budget. 

This  year  is  no  exception  in  that  re- 
spect. If  I  may  so  state  it,  changing  many 
of  the  budget  recommendatlcwis  of  the 
President — every  President — is  standard 
congressiontd  procedure.  I  expect  It  will 
always  be  so. 

As  to  the  present  session,  relating  to 
the  current  fiscal  year  1973,  it  now  ap- 
pears beyond  all  reasonalde  doubt  that 
the  Congress,  in  the  traditional  annual 
appropriation  bUls  which  are  processed 
through  the  Committee  on  Aivrc^ria- 
tions.  will  in  the  aggregate,  appropri- 
ate less  than  the  total  requested  by  the 
President  and  considered  in  connection 
with  those  bills.  Some  bills  will  be  above 
the  budget  requests  and  other  bills  will 
be  below  the  budget  requests  as  Congress 
works  its  will  on  the  various  spending 
programs.  I  would  say  the  appropriation 
bin  grand  total  wUl  be  within  the  Pres- 
ident's grand  total  request  handled  in 
the  appropriation  bills  even  if  we  were 
to  count  in  the  vetoed  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation. 

But  taking  the  new  Labor-HEW  bill 
pending  before  us  today,  I  would  hazard 
the  prediction  that  the  annual  appro- 
priation bills,  for  fiscal  1973  at  this  ses- 
sion, will  total  perhaps  $2  to  $3  billion 
less  than  the  related  apprtn^riation  re- 
quests, in  sharp  contrast  to  the  $6  blUlon 
excess  mentioned  by  a  dlsttngiilshed 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collier)  .  In  any  event,  to  repeat,  the  ap- 
propriation bills  will  not  in  total  exceed 
the  related  budget  requests-  of  the 
President. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  tnie  that  In 
a  number  of  nonappropriation  bills  han- 
dled through  the  legislative  committees — 
some  of  which  have  been  enacted  into 
law  and  some  of  which  are  not  yet  fi- 
nally enacted — the  Congress  has  already 
breached  the  President's  spending  rec- 
ommendations or  seems  poised  to  do  so. 
Let  me  cite  the  major  biUs. 

In  the  bill  raising  social  security  bene- 
fits, which  came  out  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  fMr.  Colhtr)  is  an 


able  member,  Coogreas  raised  the  benefits 
20  percent  as  against  the  Presld<ait*8  5 
porcent  recommendati<m,  and  this  Is  ertl- 
mated  to  exceed  the  President's  budget 
spmding  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1973  by 
about  $2.1  billion.  The  President  siQied 
the  bill,  but  in  relation  to  his  budget.  It 
is  $2.1  billion  above  it. 

The  so-called  black  lung  benefits  UU. 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Ecbjcatlon  and 
Labor,  in  its  enacted  form  mandates 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1973  of  some  $968 
million  above  the  President's  budget 
spending  estimate.  The  President  signed 
the  bill,  but  in  relation  to  his  budget,  it 
Is  about  a  billion  dollars  above  it. 

Then  there  is  the  so-called  clean  wa- 
ter bill  out  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  It  is,  I  beUeve,  now  pending  tn 
conference.  It  carries  $18  billion  in  back- 
door contract  authority  for  waste  treat- 
ment construction  grants  spread  over  a 
3-year  period,  fiscal  years  1972-76.  For 
fiscal  year  1973,  the  House  version  pro- 
vides $5  billion  above  the  President's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1973.  Those  figures 
refer  to  new  spending  authority,  not  ac- 
tual expenditures.  I  do  not  have  a  firm 
expeiuilture  figure  at  my  fingertips  but 
here  again,  it  may  perhaps  exceed  the 
President's  budget  spending  estimate.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  know  whether  the  Pres- 
ident will  sign  that  bill  If  and  when  it 
reaches  his  desk. 

There  are  a  nimaber  of  other  nonap- 
propriation bills  that  mandate  spending 
in  fiscal  year  1973  above  the  btidget,  sev- 
eral relating  to  veterans'  programs,  which 
the  PresldMit  has  signed.  Some  are  stlU 
pending  final  enactment. 

THX  PKWPIiro  LABOB-RXW  BIXX 

As  I  have  Just  pointed  out,  Congress  is 
making  perhaps  a  fair  record  of  exhibit- 
ing restraint  in  the  ftnnmti  appropria- 
tion bills.  In  my  judgment,  we  did  go 
overboard  on  the  vetoed  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill.  In  the  name  of  humanity  per- 
haps, but  nevertheless  we  did. 

The  President  vetoed  the  bill.  Now,  I 
make  the  plea  that  the  House  not  go 
above  the  figures  in  the  present  bill. 

APPROPRIATION   BOLLB  OP  THX  BXaSXON 

Now,  let  me  recite  that  there  are  nine 
regular  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1973 
which  have  been  signed  into  law  plus  the 
disaster  relief  appropriation  bill,  mating 
10  of  the  bills  for  fiscal  1973.  This  does 
not  count  the  vetoed  HEW  bill. 

The  Congress  at  this  moment  in  bills 
signed  into  law  is  above  the  President's 
budget  in  these  appropriation  bills  in  the 
sum  of  $322  million.  So  we  are  above  the 
President's  budget,  not  by  $6  billion,  but 
by  about  $322  million  at  this  moment. 

If  we  add  the  simu  of  money  by  which 
we  are  over  the  budget  in  the  pending 
Labor-HEW  bill;  namely,  $835  million, 
we  run  over  the  budget  $1,157  mlUlfm. 
So,  we  would  be  over  the  President's 
budget,  if  this  bill  were  to  be  enacted 
into  law  as  it  reads  today  in  the  sum 
which  I  have  just  stated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  3^eld  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But,  what  bills  remain? 
The  House  has  already  passed  the  de- 
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tense  appropriation  bill  which  Is  $4.3  bil- 
Uan  below  the  budget.  That  wipes  out, 
insofar  as  the  House  is  concerned,  ap- 
propriations approved  over  the  budget. 
But  the  Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  bill 
i^iMt  we  do  not  know  what  amount  Anally 
ouiy  be  enacted  into  law. 

We  have  approved  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  foreign  aid  bill  and 
It  is  scheduled  for  House  action  this 
week.  The  committee  cut  is  $967  million. 
In  the  military  construction  bill  I  esti- 
mate there  will  be  no  increase  over  the 
budget;  probably  a  decrease  below  the 
budget. 

I  would  say  that  with  respect  to  budg- 
eted and  unbudgeted  funds,  the  final 
supplemental  bill  will  probably  be  about 
a  draw,  but  we  cannot  be  precise  as  to 
what  that  situation  may  be. 

I  have  been  speaking  only  of  annual 
appropriation  bills  applicable  to  the  1973 
budget. 

We  cut  the  appropriation  bills  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  budget  which  were  before 
us  this  session  by  some  $400  million, 
but  we  are  not  taking  that  into  account 
at  the  moment. 

NONAPPmOPRIATlON  BILLS  MAhfDATINO  BPKIfDINO 


In  order  to  understand  the  total  im- 
pact of  the  Congress  on  the  spending 
budget,  one  must  take  Into  consideration 
the  actions  of  the  Congress  in  nonappro- 
prlation  bills  which  mandate  spending. 
In  this  regard  there  have  been  several 
significant  actions  at  this  session  to 
which  I  have  made  some  reference. 

To  repeat  somewhat.  Members  will  re- 
call that  Congress  enacted  and  the  Pres- 
ident signed  Into  law  the  social  security 
bill  which  will  produce  a  budget-busting 
expenditure  of  about  $2.1  billion  this 
year,  and  which  I  agree  is  needed.  My 
concern  was  that  the  bill  did  not  provide 
safeguards  for  the  social  security  trust 
fimd  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  those  who 
depend  upon  social  security  assistance. 

Another  Is  the  black  lung  bill  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  and  another  is 
the  so-called  clean  water  bill. 

There  are  various  other  bills  which  I 
will  not  undertake  to  enumerate,  includ- 
ing bills  involving  veterans,  which  have 
not  been  finalized.  They  are  aU  ac- 
counted for  in  the  budget  scorekeeping 
reports  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures. 

So,  In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though it  is  too  early  to  give  a  precise 
number  it  is  now  evident  that  when  the 
Congress  has  completed  its  work  at  this 
session,  the  annual  appropriation  bills  of 
the  Congress — not  of  the  House  or  of  the 
Senate  but  of  the  Congress — will  be  very 
considerably  below  the  President's 
budget.  However,  appropriations  reduc- 
tions may  very  weU  be  more  than  offset 
by  various  actions  In  nonapproprlation 
bills. 

It  Is  Important,  as  I  see  it.  In  dealing 
with  the  pending  Labor-HEW  bill,  that 
we  bear  firmly  in  mind  the  necessity  of 
practicing  restraint  because  we  are  in  a 
very  serious  sitxiation  from  the  stand- 
point of  mf».<ni-jt.ining  'Jie  flscal  integrity 
of  this  country.  If  we  do  not  maintain 
the  flscal  integrity  of  this  country  every- 
body will  loee.  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
young  and  the  old. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes.  I  am  trying  at  this 
point  to  clarify  the  reference  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
made  previously  with  reepect  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  not  report  a 
bill  with  a  20-percent  Increase  in  social 
security.  In  fact,  that  was  a  creation  of 
the  Finance  Committee  in  the  other 
body,  attached  as  a  rider,  as  we  know,  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill,  and  broiight  before 
the  House  in  a  manner  -where  It  was  pos- 
sible only  to  have  one  effort  to  reduce. 
The  record  clearly  shows  who  voted  to 
reduce  emd  who  did  not. 

I  believe  the  significant  thing  is  that 
this  comes,  as  we  know,  out  of  the  trust 
fund.  I  know  we  talk  In  terms  of  a  luil- 
fied  budget  and  not  an  administrative 
budget,  but  there  is  indeed  an  adequate 
amount,  based  on  the  projected  income  to 
the  social  security  trust  fund,  to  take 
care  even  of  the  20-percent  increase. 

So  I  believe  that  the  gentleman,  in 
charging  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, did  overlook  the  procedure  by  which 
the  increase  measure  was  jammed 
through  by  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MAHON.  With  respect  to  the  20- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, there  were  those  who  voted  against 
the  proposal,  not  because  they  felt  the 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  was 
not  needed— I  believe  It  was  needed  my- 
self— but  because  proper  provision  was 
not  made  to  safeguard  the  Integrity  of 
the  trust  fimd. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  is  a  contro- 
versial issue.  Some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  said  these 
additional  benefits  could  be  provided 
without  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  the 
tnost  fimd.  I  hope  that  is  correct,  but  I 
am  among  those  who  have  some  con- 
cern about  that  matter. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  merely  felt  the  record 
in  light  of  the  gentleman's  statement — 
and  I  know  the  distinguished  gentleman 
did  not  mean  to  leave  any  impression 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  alluding,  as  he  did.  to  the  20 -percent 
increase  in  social  security  rendered  some 
kind  of  flscal  irresponsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  conrnilttee. 

I  repeat,  H.R.  1.  which  is  the  original 
social  security  bill,  did  not  provide  for  a 
20-percent  increase,  but  it  sought  to 
correct  a  lot  of  other  inequities  in  the 
social  security  law,  and  that  has  been 
laying  in  the  other  body  for  over  15 
months,  so  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  laid 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  light  of  what 
actually  happened  in  terms  of  the  process 
of  this  particular  bill. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  tl^ank  the  gentleman. 


I  believe  this  colloquy  will  create  a  better 
understanding  of  the  fiscal  problems 
which  confront  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  baa 
consumed  13  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yleJd 
such  time  as  he  may  ccmsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shkivbi). 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
now  more  than  3  months  since  the  Hoom 
first  considered  our  committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  fiscal  1973  fundtag 
for  the  programs  swimlnlstered  by  the 
E>epartments  of  Labor  and  Heal^ 
Education,  and  Welfare.  We  aU  remem- 
ber the  history  of  that  bill — how  it  wu 
Increased  substsmtially  osi  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  a  "package"  amendment; 
how  the  other  bo<^  added  still  more  him- 
dreds  of  millions  over  the  President's 
budget  requests;  smd  how  the  President 
reacted. 

Most  of  us  remember  that  the  House 
was  warned  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  June  15  that  the  addi- 
tion of  these  fimds  would  inevitably 
bring  a  veto  and  the  subsequent  dday 
in  final  action.  Their  predictions  were 
based  on  recent  history,  and  they  proved 
to  be  very  accurate. 

Now  our  subcommittee  has  reported 
out  a  new  bill  in  the  hope  that  the  com- 
promise figures  recommended  will  t)e  ac- 
ceptable both  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Presid«it. 

Our  school  administrators  and  health 
research  and  delivery  personnel  have 
waited  patiently  for  almost  3  months 
into  this  flscal  year  to  find  out  how  much 
they  are  supposed  to  be  spending,  so 
prompt  action  on  this  bill  is  imperative. 
It  is  not  easy  to  cut  back  on  human 
resources  appropriations  which  have 
once  been  enacted  by  the  Congress.  In- 
terest groups  in  behalf  of  many  of  these 
programs  have  contacted  the  members 
of  our  subcommittee  urging  that  cut- 
backs not  be  made  in  their  specialties, 
and  in  most  cases  their  arguments  have 
merit. 

However,  the  President  made  it  very 
clear  in  his  veto  messtige  that  he  would 
again  veto  any  bill  which  contained 
only  token  cuts  below  the  amoimts  in  the 
rejected  bill.  Our  subcommittee  is  there- 
fore recommending  an  appropriation  of 
$29.6  billion  in  this  bill.  This  is  $935  mil- 
lion below  the  total  in  the  vetoed  bill. 

We  realize  that  this  represents  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  below  the  amount 
Congress  has  indicated  it  would  like  to 
spend  for  these  programs,  but  it  is  still 
$836  million  above  the  budget  requests. 
We  have  attempted  to  direct  these  in- 
creases over  the  budget  into  the  areas  <A 
greatest  need.  More  than  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  the  increase  Is  for  health 
research  and  delivery  programs.  Three 
hundred  million  dollars  of  the  increase 
is  for  education.  Full  funding  is  again 
recommended  for  the  emergency  em- 
ployment program. 

Just  as  the  case  in  the  original  recom- 
mendations by  our  subcommittee  last 
June,  this  bill  Includes  significant  in- 
creases in  selected  areas  over  the  flacal 
1972  appropriations.  The  $728  million  to 
this  bill  for  mental  health  programs  U 


1116  million  higher  than  last  year.  Twen- 
ty-nine  million  dollars  of  this  increase  Is 
Ifg  the  community  mental  health  ccn- 

*^nie  $485  mllUon  in  this  bill  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  represents  an 
Sicrease  of  $106  million  over  last  yew. 
The  NaUonal  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
wiu  receive  an  increase  of  $62  mlUlon.  or 
27  percent  more  than  last  year.  Nearly 
140  million  more  is  reconunended  for 
health  manpower  programs. 

The  new  biU  includes  $641  million  for 
the  Impacted  area  aid  program  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  an  in- 
crease of  $30  million  over  fiscal  1972, 
and  $210  million  over  the  budget  request 
for  this  popular  program.  If  our  subcom- 
mittee had  acc^ted  the  budget  figures 
for  this  program,  my  own  State  of  Kan- 
sas would  have  lost  $2.7  million  In  badly 
needed  education  assistance.  We  have 
one  school  district  in  my  home  county 
which  would  have  had  to  double  its 
property  taxes  to  compensate  for  tills 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  regrettable  that 
here  we  are  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber making  a  somewhat  hasty  attempt 
to  put  together  an  acceptable  bill  to  fund 
programs  which  should  have  been  fund- 
ed long  ago.  We  know  that  this  is  not 
the  idea  appropriating  procedvu-e.  The 
members  of  our  subcommittee  do  not 
like  to  use  a  set  percentage  like  this  12Vi 
percent  cutback  in  the  largest  increases 
as  the  basis  for  arriving  at  these  figures. 
We  held  months  of  hearings  and  heard 
7,500  pages  of  testimony  on  all  of  these 
programs,  and  we  know  that  a  more  se- 
lective procediu-e  would  be  preferable. 

But  it  is  late  September,  and  we  still 
must  wait  for  the  other  body  to  act  on 
this  bill.  I  hope  they  do  not  load  it  up 
again  like  a  Christmas  tree,  or  I  am 
afraid  we  will  still  be  around  here  at 
Christmastime  trying  to  write  an  ac- 
ceptable bill. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed 
as  reported. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechlkr). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ment made,  I  believe  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Conte)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michel^ 
concerning  including  about  $1  billion  of 
payments  to  disabled  coal  miners  for 
black  lung  disease,  this  is  profligate 
spending  for  past  neglect.  We  are  spend- 
ing $l  billion  for  past  neglect  by  both 
the  coal  industry,  the  medical  profession. 
and  the  Nation. 

What  we  must  do  in  this  Congress  is 
to  take  action  that  will  prevent  black 
lung  disease  developing  in  the  future  so 
that  we  can  save  billions  of  dollars.  If 
we  can  afford  to  spend  $1  billion  to  pay 
for  past  neglect,  then  certainly  this  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  able  to  afford  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  necessary  pulmonary  clinics, 
»1D  million  for  the  necessary  pulmonary 
research  that  will  serve  to  prevent  black 
lung  disease  and  save  us  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
spent  In  paying  out  for  the  neglect  of 
those  who  work  and  have  toiled  under- 
ground in  the  coal  mines. 


I  would  certainly  urge  that  more  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  funds  th»t  were 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  over  2  to  1  on 
the  10th  of  May  of  this  year  which  were 
Included  by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  their  votes  in  June  on  this  bill. 

Congress  in  the  1969  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  declared 
that  the  first  priority  and  concern  of  all 
the  cosd  mining  industry  must  be  the 
health  and  safety  of  its  most  precious  re- 
source—the miner.  The  1972  Black  Lung 
Amendments  authorized  $10  million  a 
year  for  3  years  for  fixed-site  and  mobile 
clinical  facilities  for  the  analysis,  exam- 
ination, and  treatment  of  respiratory  and 
pulmonary  impairments  in  coal  miners. 
It  also  authorized  funds  for  research  into 
this  field.  The  House  on  June  15  and  the 
Senate  on  June  27  in  the  HEW -Labor  ap- 
propriations bill  voted  for  the  $10  million 
for  clinics  and  $10  million  for  respiratory 
and  pulmonary  research. 

This  bill  we  are  considering  today  has 
a  glaring  omission — it  provides  no  fimds 
for  these  urgently  needed  clinics  and  for 
this  vital  research.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  diagnostic  clinics  and  labs 
to  evaluate  the  disabling  effects  of  black 
lung.  Much  more  needs  to  be  known 
about  a  method  of  detecting  early  the 
signs  of  function  impairment  among  coal 
miners.  The  law  provides  that  if  a  miner 
shows  signs  of  black  lung,  he  can  be 
moved  to  another  place  in  the  mine 
where  the  dust  level  is  lower.  However. 
why  can  we  not  prevent  a  miner  from 
becoming  disabled  from  this  disease? 
Much  more  research  needs  to  be  done  on 
early  detection. 

In  southern  West  Virginia  the  only 
adequate  facility  doing  diagnostic  stud- 
ies is  the  Beckley  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  coal 
miners  in  this  coimtry  live  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 25  percent  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
25  percent  in  Kentuckj'.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  coal  miners  live  in  Appa- 
lachla.  In  Pennsylvania  where  the  State 
law  and  better  medical  facilities  produce 
belter  records  and  information,  the  rate 
of  approvals  on  black  lung  claims  is  much 
higher.  But  Pennsylvania  would  not  deny 
the  need  for  these  clinics  and  the  need 
for  research.  Why  should  miners  from 
other  States  be  penalized  because  there 
are  not  adequate  medical  facilities  and 
enough  knowledgeable  doctors. 

The  black  lung  amendments  author- 
ized the  money  needed  for  research 
through  the  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  to  devise 
simple,  effective  tests  to  measure,  detect 
and  treat  coal  miners'  pvdmonary  and 
respiratory  impairments.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  that  up  to  20 
new  mobile  and  fixed  site  pulmonary 
function  clinics  would  be  funded  to  the 
extent  of  $9.2  million,  with  the  other 
$800,000  for  training  of  local  personnel 
and  administrative  costs.  Also  it  is  esti- 
mated that  possibly  as  many  as  40  exist- 
ing clinics  could  be  refurbished  to  serve 
as  pulmonary  function  clinics;  $10  mil- 
lion for  each  additional  year  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  would  be  necessary  for 
operating  costs.  The  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  already  has  $1.3  mil- 


lion which  it  would  use  in  close  coopera- 
tlwi  with  the  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  in  devel- 
oping these  clinics  suid  other  medical 
programs. 

The  Senate  Appropriation  Committee 
report  states  that: 

TtiU  action  wiU  iUlIow  th«  Na.ttonAl  Insti- 
tute for  Occupation*!  Safety  and  HMdtb  to 
aasUt,  to  tlie  maximum  extent  poaslble, 
tbOM  presently  suffering  Irom  black  lung 
dtwaae  and  to  iDBuie  that  no  miner  will  be 
denied  his  deserved  black  lung  tjenefitt  be- 
cause at  InconcluslTB  diagnostic  prooeduies. 


It  is  my  belief  that  these  funds  will 
provide  an  important  step  forward  in  the 
development  of  health  standards  and 
programs  to  benefit  coal  miners. 

The  committee  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  16664,  the  bill  before  us  now,  states : 

It  .  .  .  seemed  reasonable  to  the  Oommlt- 
t«e  to  report  out  a  new  bUl  tbat  would 
still  retain  some  of  the  mcreaaas  that  a  m»- 
Jortty  of  the  Members  consider  to  be  very 
Important  and  worthwhile. 

On  May  10  of  this  year  by  a  vote  of 
275  to  122  this  House  showed  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  consider  these 
clinics  and  this  research  to  be  "very  im- 
portant and  worthwhile."  I  stronglj'  urge 
that  the  necessary  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams be  restored. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  very  minor 
amount  compared  to  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  this  bill.  This  is  an  investment 
and  will  help  the  budget,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  fully  as  Important  as  the 
billions  that  we  are  spending  In  justi- 
fied payments  to  the  miiiers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .vield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Hechlee  » . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
tried  to  do  was  to  F>oint  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  there  is  $1,526.- 
000,000  because  of  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  this 
budget  for  black  lung  disease.  I  voted 
against  the  authorizing  legislation. 
However,  I  am  with  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  in  the  well  in  trying  to 
correct  the  situation  in  the  mines  100 
percent.  I  voted  against  the  black  lung 
legislation  not  because  I  was  against  the 
program,  but  because  I  felt  that  It  dis- 
criminates against  the  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  on  social 
security.  Every  week  when  I  go  home  I 
have  people  hobbling  into  my  office  com- 
plaining because  they  cannot  receive  dis- 
ability payments  imder  sodal  security 
because  they  have  to  prove  that  they  are 
totally  disabled.  And  I  thought  when  we 
amended  this  law  we  should  have 
amended  It  for  each  and  every  one  across 
the  board.  Ttie  only  thing  I  tried  to  point 
out  is  that  that  there  is  $1.528. 000, 00« 
in  here  for  only  one  small  segment  of  our 
society,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the 
gentl«nan  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.   HECHLER   of   West  Virginia.   I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
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setts.  I  say  let  us  move  ahead  and  do  the 
things  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts suggests  across  the  board,  but  let 
us  also  engage  in  a  Uttle  more  invest- 
ment in  prevention  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  spend  bUUons  of  doUars  In  the 
future  to  pay  for  past  neglect. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  request  for  time  from  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  i^Mr.  Conte)  who 
would  like  to  be  lieard  for  5  minutes,  and 
I,  therefore,  yield  5  minutes  to  Uie  gen- 
Ueman for  that  purpose. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that,  in  the  third  month  of 
fiscal  year  1973.  we  still  do  not  have  an 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  UteraUy  himdreds  of  programs 
are  hamstrung  because  of  uncertainties 
as  to  their  funding  level  for  this  fiscal 

The  situation  is  particularly  acute  with 
respect  to  the  education  programs  cov- 
ered in  this  biU.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Nation's  educators  have  an  accurate  in- 
dicaUon  well  in  advance  of  the  riext 
school  year  of  the  swas  that  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Office  of  Education.  This 
permits  them  to  provide  for  proper 
planning  and  Intelligent  execution  of 
these  important  programs. 

It  is  distressingly  obvious  that  they 
have  not  had  this  opportunity  this  year. 
Consequently,  to  delay  any  further  would 

be  calamitous.  

Well  aware  of  how  crucial  this  timing 
factor  is.  the  members  of  the  Labor - 
HEW  Subcommittee  have  made  a  con- 
scientious attempt  to  report  out  a  blU 
that  should  be  acceptable  to  this  Cham- 
ber and  must  be  quickly  approved. 

As  most  of  you  can  readily  appreciate, 
the  subcommittee  was  imder  Intense 
pressure  from  forces  with  conflicting  in- 
terests. On  the  one  hand,  the  adminis- 
tration is  concerned  that  we  respect  the 
request  levels  which  it  submitted  to  the 

Congress.  

On  the  other  hand,  groups  from 
throughout  the  country  with  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  the  educational,  health. 
and  safety  needs  of  all  our  citizens 
pleaded  with  the  Members  to  hold  the 
Mne  on  Congress'  original  recommenda- 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  had 
some  difficult  decisions  to  make,  but  I 
believe  we  have  produced  a  satisfactory 
compromise  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  endorse  it. 

Admittedly  our  blU  is  almost  $836  mU- 
Uon  above  the  administration's  request. 
Yet  the  $29.6  billion  price  tag  in  the 
bill  comes  to  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
amount  we  approved  for  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  last  Thursday,  which 
was  nearly  $75  billion.  And  the  $836 
million  Increase  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  $4.3  billion  decrease  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommended 
for  the  Defense  bill. 

No  one  can  deny  the  need  for  a  strong 
national  defense.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  ignore  our  compelling  respon- 
sibility to  improve  the  health,  education, 
and  working  conditions  of  our  people. 
This  bill,  which  represents  a  $2.2  billion 
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increase  over  last  year's  measure,  is  a 
conscientious  attempt  to  fulfill  that  com- 
mitment. ^  . 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  in  regards  to  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
and  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  library  resources  are  a 
tremendous  asset  to  our  Nation.  This  is 
why  we  must  support  them  with  such 
programs  as  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  and  title  n  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
I  was  pleased  our  subcommittee  recom- 
mended the  same  funding  level  for  these 
programs  that  it  recommended  last  Jxme. 
KM.  16654  win  not  force  our  library  pro- 
grams to  take  a  cut  in  funding  from  the 
1972  fiscal  year  level. 

Mr  Chairman,  last  month  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Bureau   of   Library   Extension 
prepared  a  report  on  special  projects  that 
have  been  undertaken  In  Massachusetts 
imder  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act.  The  Forbes  Library  in  North- 
ampton, for  example,  has  initiated  an 
audio  program  to  resich  and  serve  those 
members  of  the  Northampton  and  Hamp- 
shire County  community  who  have  not 
been  able  to  use  or  have  been  unaware 
of  the  Ubrary  or  its  services.  The  library. 
In  cooperation  with  various  community 
agraicies,  has  designed  audio  facilities  to 
serve  the  following  groups:  the  preschool 
child;  the  fimctionally  illiterate;  the  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged;  the  elderly; 
and    physically    handicapped,  including 
both  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  en- 
vironmentally retarded  child.  The  South 
Hadley  Library  system  provides  special 
library  services  for  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities  with  the  help  of  a  small 
grant  from  LSCA.  SimUar  programs  are 
undenvay  all  over  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Such  activities  cannot  be  con- 
tinued if  LSCA  and  ESEA  U  funds  are 
reduced  below  the  fiscal  year  1972  level. 


For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  that  Um 
subcommittee  has  recommended  no  coli 
for  these  programs.  I  only  regret  that  tt 
has  not  been  possible  to  provide  a  8id>- 
stantlal  Increase  so  that  important  pro- 
grams  of  this  kind  can  be  expanded.  AH 
our  citizens  benefit  from  the  NatUol 
public  and  school  library  systems. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tbe 
genUeman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherls). 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ttumk 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  funds  for  construction  under 
the  Health  Manpowex  Act  have  been  cut. 
Last  year,  Iowa  State  University  recdnd 
Federal  funds  under  this  act  for  Phase  I 
construction  of  its  new  school  of  veter- 
inary medicine.  ISU  now  awaits  appronl 
of  an  additional  grant  for  phase  n. 

According  to  William  Whitman,  direc- 
tor of  the  physical  plant  department  at 
ISU.  estimated   construction   costs  for 
the  new  facility  will  not  rise  if  the  money 
is  received  before  April  1.  1973.  If,  how- 
ever, the  fimds  are  not  released  until 
after  that  date,  the  total  cost  of  tbe 
project  will  Increase  about  20  percent, 
or  $1,889,461.  due  to  inflation  and  the 
loss  of  expected  savings  from  working 
both  contracts  at  once.  Furthermore,  if 
the  money  is  delayed  vmtll  after  Novon- 
ber  1.  1973.  an  additional  surcharge  will 
bring  the  total  increment  to  $3,023,138. 
In  addition  to  saving  money  for  the 
Federal  taxpayer,  speedy  action  will  also 
aid  lowans  who  are  providing  up  to  $3 
million  in  matching  funds. 

It  therefore  makes  good  economic 
sense  for  HEW  to  use  some  of  the  mootsf 
earmarked  in  this  bill  for  construction 
of  new  veterinary  schools  before  April  1 
of  next  year  to  complete  the  new  I8U 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  With 
permission.  I  will  insert  in  the  Recoib 
a  chart  prepared  by  Mr.  Whitman  show- 
ing the  incremental  costs  of  delay  in 
ISU's  case: 


IOW«  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 


If  both  contracts                1  _        , 

awarded  by-  I "*"*  * 

.      ,   1075  J541.394 

Nov.  1, 19/3 4 ■,,,  gjo 

Nov.  1,  1974 ] '""^ 


Phase  2 


Total 


Increase 
per  year 


TetH 


$8,905,913 
10, 687, 096 
11,755.806 


$9,447,307 
11,  336,  768 
12. 470. 445 


$1,889,461  »1-85'H1 

1,133,677  3,0ai3S 


Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  in  response  to  the  genthnan  from 
Iowa  who  has  talked  to  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  several  occasions  with 
respect  to  his  interest  in  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity that,  having  proceeded  with  phase 
I  I  am  sure  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  going  to  be  defaulting  on  its  obliga- 
tion to  proceed  with  the  other  phases 
of  the  project  at  that  great  institution. 
I  think  the  point  he  makes  with  re- 
spect to  spirallng  costs  in  construction, 
the  sooner  we  get  it  done,  the  better  off 
we  are.  I  think  we  ought  to  use  this 
coUoquy,  to  try  to  spur  HEW  and  the 
Office  of  Budget  Management  to  not 
withhold  the  funds  where  we  have  al- 
ready made  a  commitment  to  proceed  on 
such  a  laudable  project  as  this  one. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  generous  remarks 
and  his  support  for  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  at  Iowa  State. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yma 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  g«n- 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  action 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
HEW.  Labor,  and  other  agencies  in  elim- 
inating all  funds  for  title  HI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  and  Education  Act  and 
title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
unfortimate. 

These  are  two  program  that  have  reg- 
ularly enjoyed  wide  support  amc^ 
teachers  and  school  administrators,  ana 
with  reason.  For  over  the  years  they  have 
been  efficiently  administered  and  ex- 
tremely effective  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  our  elementary  ana 
secondary  schools  and  In  colleges. 


neoent  polls  aowng  school  administra- 
tor! have  shown  UUe  HI  to  be  the  second 
ocst  popular  of  aU  Federal  educational 
Msistance  programs,  second  only  to  title 
H  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
jviueatlon  Act. 

Botti  programs  are  50-50  matching, 
and  each  fills  a  specific  need.  This  need 
unot  decreasing;  on  the  contrary,  grow- 
ing demands  on  our  school  systems  and 
a^  community  colleges  make  these 
orograms  more  vital  than  ever. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
ABpropriations  Committee  can  com- 
pletely disregard  the  Importance  which 
we  Ml  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee have  regularly  placed  upon  these 
programs.  The  Congress  has  each  year 
authorized  funds  substantially  In  excess 
of  appropriated  amounts,  because  of 
testimonj-  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
indicating  that  these  programs  are  im- 
portant for  the  quality  education  of  our 
children. 

Relatively  small  amoimts  of  money  are 
Involved,  in  fEwt,  it  can  be  said  that  title 
VI  has  been  held  back  practically  to  pilot 
program  levels.  But  this  has  not  pre- 
vented both  programs  from  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  an  area  where  there  is  no 
overlapping  with  other  programs. 

In  1968  there  were  only  46  language 
laboratories  in  the  coimtry;  today  there 
are  more  than  10.000  because  of  title  in 
of  NDEA.  Teaching  institutes  provided 
under  1964  amendments  to  this  title  have 
provided  training  for  more  than  90,000 
teachers,  school  librarians,  and  media 
specialists,  thereby  improving  the  quality 
of  education  for  more  than  12  million 
students  aimually. 

Reductions  in  the  programs  from 
last  year's  cutback  levels  of  $50  million 
for  title  m  and  $12.5  miUlon  for  title 
VI  would  result  in  considerable  damage. 
Their  complete  elimination,  as  proposed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  would 
cause  irreparable  harm  to  our  schools. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  45  per- 
cent of  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
country  still  possess  no  central  book  or 
teaching  aid  collections  at  all.  while  70 
percent  of  those  libraries  that  do  exist 
cannot  meet  minimum  standards  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  Language 
and  other  reference  materials  are  fre- 
quent nonexistent. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  slash  going 
programs  which  have  proved  thdj  effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don H.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  I  could  direct  a  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who  has 
been  most  considerate  in  answering 
questions  from  all  of  us.  both  Informally 
and  formally,  here  on  the  floor? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Impact 
aid  funds  in  this  bill,  for  the  B  category, 
is  at  a  level  of  73  percent. 
Is  that  percentage  figure  accurate? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  that  is  true.  That 
would  be  the  same  as  last  year's  alloca- 
tion. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  last  year's  level  of  funding 
then? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Although  we  have  $30 
million  more  In  the  bill  this  year  than 
we  had  last  year  to  compensate  for  this 
Increase  that  would  be  required  to  sus- 
tain that  same  kind  of  percentage. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  and 
the  other  meml^ers  of  the  conunlttee  and 
the  staff  who  have  considered  and  ap- 
proved our  request  to  up  the  amount  be- 
cause this  is  of  general  concern,  I  am 
sure,  to  many  of  us  who  have  congree- 
sional  districts  wherein  the  matter  of 
Public  Law  874  Federal  impact  aid  f  imds 
is  a  matter  of  great  corkcem  to  the 
school  districts  involved. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Of  course,  you  recognize  this  is  one  of 
the  biggest  increases  over  the  budget  in 
the  entire  bill  for  impacted  aid,  and  I 
think  of  all  of  the  Mwnbers  who  have 
that  i>artlcular  problem  in  their  area 
have  no  reason  whatsoever  to  question 
this  figure  because  it  more  thsm  ade- 
quately takes  care  of  them. 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  HJR.  16654.  the  HEW 
appropriation  which  has  been  presented 
as  a  substitute  for  the  previously  vetoed 
version.  The  vetoed  bill  was  nearly  $2 
billion  over  the  budget.  This  one  is  about 
$800  million  over  the  budget,  but  that 
seems  to  me  as  close  as  we  can  come, 
based  on  the  previous  bill. 

However,  If  this  bill  is  increased  sub- 
stantially in  conference,  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  sustain  a  veto.  The  Congress  can- 
not allow  our  fiscal  deficits  to  mount 
forever. 

The  Fisher  amendment — similar  to  the 
Flndley  amendment  of  the  vetoed  bill- 
deserves  support.  It  is  really  not  a  proper 
remedy,  but  it  is  the  only  remedy  avail- 
able. 

I  fully  support  the  Stelger  consultation 
bill,  but  the  Fisher  amendment  is  a  bird 
In  the  hand  while  the  Stelger  bill  is  one 
In  the  bush.  The  DOL  has  not  takoi  the 
Congress  seriously  in  our  many  com- 
plaints against  OSHA.  I  hope  this 
amaidment  attracts  DOL  attention.  The 
goals  of  OSHA  are  too  desirable  to  allow 
it  to  fall  into  disrepute  because  of  poor 
administration. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 
Mr.  FLOOD  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  and  be  subject  to  points  ol  order 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  be  made  against  this  bill? 
Are  there  any  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed? 

AMXMDMZMT    OVTEBED    BT    KB.    FBBXB 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 


OOCTTATIOIIAI.  S4VKTT  AKS  BXAUm 

ADKINISTaATIOM 


CXVIII- 


-1973— Part  24 


For   nec«aeary   expeoaM  lor   Um   Ooctip*f 

Uoual    Safaty    aad    H»altb    AdministraUon. 
$804207,000. 

The  derk  read  as  followe: 

AmNiclxzient  offarad  by  Mr.  RsBia:  Ob 
page   0,   aft«r  ll&a   24,   add   tbe   (oUowtnc*. 

"Nona  oi  tbe  fujDda  «|>proprUt»d  by  ttili 
Act  BtuUl  be  espended  to  p»7  the  BaUrtea  of 
any  pmployeea  of  tbe  Federal  GtoTeRumant 
who  Inspect  firms  employing  16  peraone  or 
leas  for  oompUaace  with  the  Oeoapatlooal 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970." 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
ammdment  is  identical  with  the  one 
which  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  frcgn 
Illinois  (Mr.  PiwDLrsr)  when  tlie  HEW 
appropriation  bill  was  being  debated 
last  June,  except  that  the  number  of 
employees  referred  to  is  15. 

This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
none  of  the  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay 
salaries  of  smy  inspectors  of  firms  em- 
ploying IS  or  lees  for  ciompllanco  with 
the  Occupation  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970. 

You  wlU  recall  that  last  June  16  the 
Flndley  amendment  was  approved  by  a 
majority  of  213  to  164.  Ttie  other  body 
reduced  the  nimiber  of  employees  to  18. 
and  the  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
version.  That  is  why  I  have  used  that 
figure  in  my  amendm^it. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  having 
decisively  approved  the  amendment,  one 
would  exiKCt  that  tbe  Appropriations 
Committee  in  re?rritlng  the  HEW  bill 
would  have  honored  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  have  included  the  same  OSHA 
amendment  as  was  approved  and  con- 
tained in  the  bill  that  was  vetoed.  But 
that  was  not  done,  and  that  explains  why 
we  must  go  through  this  same  procedure 
again. 

Certainly  the  situation  which 
prompted  213  Members  to  vote  for  the 
Flndley  amendment  in  June  has  not  im- 
proved in  September.  In  fact,  according 
to  reports  from  over  the  country  the 
problem  which  calls  for  this  amendment 
is  getting  worse  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  for  safety, 
but  the  manner  in  which  OSHA  is  being 
enforced  is  calculated  to  penalize  em- 
ployers rather  than  assist  them  In  pro- 
moting a  safe  and  healthy  environment 
for  their  employees.  Members  of  Con- 
gress  simply  could  not  have  envisioned 
what  would  happen  to  employers  when 
the  law  was  enacted. 

The  act  Itself  has  proven  to  be  a  mon- 
strosity and  the  manner  in  which  It  is 
being  implemented  and  enforced  is  even 
worse.  Safety  and  health  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
thus  becoming  the  "law  of  the  land," 
were  hurriedly  passed,  with  Uttle  con- 
cern about  the  effect  on  employers.  The 
Secretary  incorporated  nearly  100,000 
safety  standards  from  over  300  "consen- 
sus" standards  with  no  adequate  Investl- 
gaticxi  into  their  complexity. 

As  a  result,  under  present  regulations 
the  lighting  of  almost  every  building  In 
the  country  wffl  have  to  be  rewired.  ev«i 
though  In  full  compliance  with  local  rtec- 
tric  codes. 
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Nearly  every  stairwell  will  have  to  be 
modined.  ^       ,       _,_ 

All  piping  will  have  to  be  color-codea 
and  new  heating  and  ventilating  systems 
will  have  to  be  Installed,  or  run  the  risk 
of  heavy  penalties. 

New  bathrooms  will  bave  to  be  con- 
structed to  comply  with  the  act's  re- 
qulnment  to  provide  "men's"  and 
■hadlM"  batbrooms,  eren  though  they 
are  not  needed  by  the  "moms"  and 
"pops"  who  are  the  only  employees  of 
an  eatabUshment  and  who  manage  to 
get  along  just  fine  with  one  bathroom  at 
home. 

Now,  under  new  law  enacted  by  OSHA's 
legulatlons,  you  have  to  have  split  toilet 
seats  rather  than  round  toilet  seats. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  PiSHxa 
wa£  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  then 
there  is  the  matter  of  standards  relating 
to  types  of  building  construction  and 
construction  materials.  Total  compliance 
costs  will  inevitably  run  Into  the  billions. 
Many,  maxty  small  businesses  will  have 
to  spend  Sl.COO,  $2,000,  or  perhaps  $5,000 
in  order  to  bring  themselves  Into  cwn- 
pliance.  Some  will  be  forced  to  shut 
down.  And  many  of  these  standards  are 
simply  absurd.  Many  apply  to  big  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  farm  or  small  busi- 
ness with  only  a  few  employees. 

Now,  big  business  can  live  with  these 
things.  Big  business  can  absorb  the  added 
cost.  Big  business  has  lawyers  on  re- 
tainer and  they  have  full-time  safety 
engineers.  But  what  about  the  little  guy? 
He  simply  cannot  afford  to  spend  $500 
or  a  thousand  dollars  on  lawyer  fees.  And 
many  of  them  cannot  afford  to  make 
structural  changes  to  comply  with  new 
notions  about  stairways,  bathroom  walls, 
floors,  and  what  have  you. 

The  pending  amendment  will.  If  final- 
ly enacted,  provide  some  relief.  It  will 
exempt  the  small  Arms  where  relative- 
ly few  accidents  occur.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  States  now  have  their  own  health 
and  safety  laws  which  would  continue 
to  apply  to  the  small  operators  we  would 
by  this  amendment  release  from  the 
clutches  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Tliere  is  an  obvious  and  Imperative 
need  for  a  new  look,  a  new  examination, 
of  this  the  fastest  growing  bureaucracy 
in  America  today.  Let  us  apply  some 
brakes  before  too  much  damage  Is  done 
to  too  many  people  who  cannot  ailord 
and  do  not  deserve  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment from  their  Federal  Oovemment. 
Mr.  WjOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentieman  from 
Texas,  was  going  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. If  anybody  is  more  concerned 
about  the  small  businessman  than  I  am, 
I  have  not  heard  of  him.  The  Members 
know  the  country  I  come  from  where 
the  small  businessman  has  become  so 
important  since  the  coal  fields  have  prac- 
tically disappeared.  In  1945  I  had  64,000 
men  working  underground  in  my  coal 
minee.  Tben  were  64,000.  Do  Members 
know  how  many  I  have  today?  I  have 


1,600.  It  is  the  small  businessmen  who 
brought  back  my  district  from  19.5  per- 
cent unemployment,  back  to  the  national 
average.  Tragically  Hurricane  Agnes  put 
us  back  considerably,  but  we  will  over- 
come tliat,  too. 

Most  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
just  now  are  about  2  yean  late. 

I  agree  that  the  original  regxilations 
that  were  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  were,  in  some  respects, 
silly  and  ridiculoui.  Ttiere  is  just  no 
question  about  that.  Even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  agrees.  We  had  them  be- 
fore the  committee;  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  the  assistant  to  the  as- 
sistant, a  whole  litany  of  saints  down 
there,  and  we  chewed  them  out,  begin- 
ning with  me,  about  the  way  this  pro- 
gram has  been  administered. 

It  was  a  mess,  but  it  Is  not  now.  Let 
us  be  fair  about  this.  The  trouble  was 
that  in  their  eagerness  to  get  this  pro- 
gram started  they  took  some  shortcuts. 
One  of  them  was  to  borrow  standards 
tliat  had  already  been  established  un- 
der other  programs  and  consolidate  them 
into  a  set  of  standards  for  this  program. 
This   had   the   advantage   of   making  it 
posdble  to  publish  the  Initial  standards 
just  1  month  after  the  authorizing  act 
became  effective,  but  it  resulted  in  some 
standards   tliat   might   fit  a  restaurant 
operation  being  made  applicable  to  con- 
stnKtion  projects  just  because  no  one 
had  enough  time  to  analyze  and  make 
adjustments   in   these  borrowed   stand- 
ards to  make  them  reasonable  for  the 
new  program. 

The  Department  recognized  this  and 
has  done  a  good  job  of  correcting  It.  Even 
back  in  April,  when  we  had  hearings  with 
the  Department  ofBcials  regarding  this 
program,   they   had   gone   a  long   ways 
toward  straightening  out  tliis  problem. 
So  let  us  not  try  to  justify  cuts  and  limi- 
tations on  the  current  program  by  citing 
silly  mistakes  that  were  made  a  year  or 
two  ago  and  have  since  been  corrected. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  coin.  What  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  deprive  millions  of  work- 
ers of  protection  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  Is  this  because 
they  do  not  need  protection?  Heavens  no. 
The  accident   rate   is  much  higher  in 
small  plants  than  it  is  in  large  plants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  an  additional  minute. 
This  amendment  would  single  out 
workers  who  most  need  the  protection 
that  the  act  rightfully  guarantees  them 
and  would  say  to  them:  "Sorry  Mac, 
we've  changed  our  minds.  You  don't  get 
any  protection  imder  the  Act  imless  you 
quit  your  job  with  that  small  employer 
and  go  get  a  job  in  a  big  plant  where 
you  probably  don't  need  the  act's  pro- 
tection anyway." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  com- 
pletely unreasonable  position,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  irresponsible  at- 


tempt to  hamper  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Adminlstratlcoi  in  dealing 
with  the  serious  problem  of  Industrial 
accidents  in  America. 

The  sad  facts  are  these:  There  are  a 
reported  14,500  deaths  and  2y2  mlllioo 
lost-time  accidents  a  year.  And  HEWs 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  in- 
dicates that  injuries  among  male  blue- 
collar  workers  may  be  10  times  the  re- 
ported rate.  Consider  these  sobering  flg- 
lures: 

Each  year  32  injured  workers  per  100 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  require 
medical  attention  or  are  restricted  in 
their  activities  because  of  injuries; 

More  than  half  the  work  force  in  west- 
ern cities,  where  small  businesses  pre- 
dominate, is  injured  in  the  course  of  a 

year; 

Fifty  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
labor  force  suffers  from  chronic  condi- 
tions associated  with  some  56  million 
bed-disability  days. 

In  the  face  of  these  cruel  statistics,  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment which  would  eliminate  from  the 
coverage  of  the  act  some  25  to  35  percent 
of  all  nonf  arm  workers  in  the  country.  To 
make  matters  worse,  many  of  these 
workers  are  employed  in  industries 
deemed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be 
particularly  hazardous:  Longshoring, 
roofing,  meatcutting,  mobile  home  con- 
struction, and  logging. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  the  harsh 
impact  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  have.  The  logging  industry  has  a 
disabling  injury  rate  of  about  three  times 
that  of  all  manufacturing  employees. 
And  96  percent  of  the  more  than  16,000 
logging  camps  in  this  country  have  20 
or  fewer  workers.  To  exclude  them  from 
OSHA  inspections  would  be  grossly  Ir- 
responsible and  unjust. 

Last  June  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee held  5  days  of  extensive  hearings  on 
problems  that  have  been  associated  with 
the  act.  Nearly  2  million  businesses 
throughout  the  coimtry  were  representpd 
by  48  trade  organizations  during  the 
hearings  and  we  considered  the  testimony 
of  83  witnesses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  almost  to 
a  man.  none  favored  the  categorical  ex- 
emption of  small  businesses  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  committee  did  uncover  imdeniable 
deficiencies.  These  include  the  need  for 
easily  compreheruible  standards  and  on- 
site  inspections  without  risk  of  penalty. 
Several  reconomendations  were  made  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  regarding  Im- 
provements in  the  act's  administration 
that  can  and  should  be  made.  I  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  intend 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  Depart- 
ment's responses  to  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  committee  also  xu^ed  that  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees  favor- 
ably consider  legislation  which  would 
permit  on-site  consultation  inspecUwifi 
when  requested  by  small  businesses  and 
that  such  inspections  be  performed 
without  issuing  citations  or  penalties 
unless  an  imminent  danger  exists. 
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I  understand  that  an  education  and 
labor  subcommittee  is  now  holding  hear- 
tafl  on  this  and  other  corrective  legls- 
SSon  that  may  be  needed.  Clearly  this 
iTtoe  rational  approach  to  take  in  solv- 
ing any  problems  created  by  the  act. 

To  adopt  the  amendment  that  we  are 
now  considering  would  be  a  ludicrous  ex- 
ample of  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bathwater.  It  has  no  place  in  an  appro- 
priations bill  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  defeat  it. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Oregon- 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  weU  for 
his  stand  on  this  particular  matter.  Those 
of  us  who  are  on  the  conunittee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  basic  legislation 
are  aware  of  the  great  need  for  this 
particular  OSHA  legislation.  We  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  draw- 
backs in  the  legislation  as  it  exists,  but 
the  conunittee  is  engaging  in  oversight 
hearings  on  this  particular  matter.  The 
type  of  correction  which  should  be  made 
should  not  be  on  the  basis  of  this  type 
of  amendment,  where  we  make  an  ar- 
bitrary drawing  of  a  line  and  on  the 
basis  of  niunl)ers  make  a  distinction. 

I  ccxnmend  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
and  I  rise  with  him  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pressure  is  now  on 
the  Department  to  exercise  better  judg- 
ment in  the  implementation  of  tiiis  act. 
The  pressure  has  been  upon  the  Depart- 
ment for  several  months,  and  very  heav- 
ily. This  amendment  would  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  Department  to  do  what 
It  ought  to  do.  The  amendment  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  opposition  for  9 
months.  In  terms  of  numbers,  84  percent 
of  the  employers  employ  xmder  15,  so  it 
would  reduce  pressure  from  most  of  the 
opposition,  but  not  help  accomplish  the 
changes  needed.  In  the  Small  Business 
Committee  upon  which  we  both  serve,  we 
had  5  days  of  hearings,  as  the  gentie- 
man  from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Coktx) 
1ms  indicated,  employer  group  after  em- 
ployer group  sskid,  "Do  not  pass  an  ex- 
emption because  that  is  not  the  way  to 
solve  this  problem.  What  is  needed  is 
better  administration   of   the   act.   Do 
what  needs  to  be  done  over  legislatively 
and  administratively  and  not  Just  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  opposition  for  a  few 
months  so  there  will  be  less  pressure  on 
the  Department. 

The  Labor  Department  itself  needs  to 
clean  up  the  way  they  have  been  ad- 
ministering it.  I  think  they  have  made 
some  progress  belatedly.  In  my  opinion, 
they  misinterpreted  the  act.  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act,  and  it  was  somewhat 
ambiguous. 

The  Labor  Committee  is  now  holding 
hearings,  and  I  think  they  will  come  out 
with  some  constructive  recommenda- 
tions, but  this  amendment  would  relieve 
the  pressure  to  pass  the  needed  legis- 


lation. I  think  this  is  the  wrong  thing  to 
do  at  this  time. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentiemsm. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  so  that  some  of  the  ludicrous 
things  they  did  sMlopt,  such  aa  the  split 
toilet  seat  and  the  coathanger  on  the 
door  and  that  you  could  not  serve  ice  In 
■water,  were  the  result  of  the  codification 
of  safety  codes  that  had  those  ludicrous 
regulations  in  them,  and  that  they  iiave 
eliminated  some  of  these  regtilations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  inoorporated 
by  reference  a  lot  of  industry  codes 
which  were  obsolete  and  had  not  been 
recently  used.  They  just  incorporated 
tliem  instead  of  holding  bearings  and 
developing  reasonable  and  enforcecU)le 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  Department  is  also  failing  to  pro- 
vide information  to  employers  on  what 
they  are  required  to  do.  I  think  it  has 
now  been  made  clear  that  we  expect 
them,  to  provide  pamphlets,  and  copies 
of  the  regulations  so  employers  will  know 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Did  you  not  get  the  feel- 
ing that  what  the  small  businessman  was 
really  interested  in  was  to  be  able  to 
call  OSOA  and  say,  "Come  up  here  and 
tell  me  what  is  needed,  and  give  me  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  correct  the 
situation"? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  exactly 
right,  and  we  think  the  law  does  permit 
that  to  be  done  at  the  present  time. 

Most  of  the  employers  want  to  do 
whatever  is  right  with  regard  to  health 
and  safety.  Most  of  them  just  want  to 
know  for  sure  what  they  need  to  do  and 
they  want  the  Department  to  use  the 
rule  of  reason. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  the  observation  that  the  arbi- 
trary Government  attitude  which  seems 
always  to  prevail  is  one  that  is  distiurbing. 
In  desperation  many  of  us  sought  the 
only  remedy  available  to  us  due  to  in- 
action by  the  committee  responsible  for 
corrsidering  our  proposed  permanent 
changes  in  OSHA  law,  and  we  adopted 
the  1-year  exemption  as  part  of  the 
legislation  subsequentiy  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  other,  unrelated  reasons. 
I  want  to  express  another  considera- 
tion that  I  think  enters  into  it.  We  passed 
what  was  known  as  the  clean  meat  bill. 
It  was  inappropriately  applied  to  some 
small  firms  in  the  smsill  towns  in  my 
district. 

One  of  the  grocery  men  came  to  me 
with  deep  concern.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
littie  grocery  store  in  a  Uttie  town,  where 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  grocery  op- 
eraUm,  he  had  a  Uttie  slaughtering 
plant  where  farmers  could  bring  their 


animals  to  be  slaughtered  and  have  the 
meat  frozen  and  put  in  lockers. 

Ht  told  me  that  the  Federal  meat  in- 
spector had  been  there  picking  away  and 
picking  away  at  this  and  that.  Finally, 
in  desperation,  the  grocery  man  said: 

Tou  get  out  of  tMn  uul  do  not  ever  conw 
bMk. 

Well,  that  Is  what  the  inspector  did. 
But  he  also  ordered,  as  he  left,  "You  are 
closed  up  as  of  now." 

That  has  happened  all  over  our  State 
to  the  degree  that  most  of  these  little 
plants,  no  matter  how  clean  or  essential 
to  the  conuntmity,  have  been  closed 
without  proper  justification. 

Most  of  us  who  have  been  living  on 
the  farm  have  slaughtered  meat  on  our 
own  farms,  but  some  people  simply  have 
no  place  to  take  meat  for  processing 
now. 

I  will  say  in  the  case  of  most  of  these 
plants  that  have  been  closed.  I  see  no 
reasonable  justification  for  the  action 
taken.  So  in  cormection  i^jlth  the  present 
matter,  I  think,  the  point  is  we  fear  what 
an  inspector  will  do  with  a  lltUe  muscle 
and  a  little  authority.  We  think  it  will 
be  abused. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  some  guide- 
lines are  about  to  be  proposed  that  wlU 
require  some  restraint  by  these  inspec- 
tors. We  must  insist  that  otir  small  busi- 
nessmen, tradesmen,  and  farmers  re- 
ceive a  fair  hearing  and  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  concerns.  Unreasonable  in- 
spections and  punitive  fines  issued  with- 
out a  hearing  or  without  opportunity  to 
make  necessary  corrections  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  Cwigress. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood),  said  that  the  arguments 
presented  here  this  afternoon  should 
have  been  presented  2  years  ago. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  this:  I,  for  one. 
had  no  idea  that  the  childish,  infantile, 
ridiculous,  abusive  regulations  as  ap- 
proved imder  this  legislation,  the  height 
of  simplicity,  would  be  administered  to 
the  small  business  people  of  this  coimtry 
in  the  way  they  are  being  administered 
today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  ever  seen 
a  piece  of  legislation  designed  to  help 
small  business,  deliberately  designed  to 
put  small  business  out  of  business,  as  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  This  leg- 
islation legaUzes  harassment  and  is  a 
Federal  license  to  abuse  small  business- 
men. 

There  has  to  be  a  difference  as  far  as 
safety  regulations  are  concerned.  How 
in  the  world  we  can  compare  General 
Motors  with  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Hen- 
derson. Iowa.  I  have  no  idea  whatsoever! 
There  is  no  comparison.  He  does  not 
have  the  money  and  he  does  not  have 
the  persormel  and  he  certainly  does  not 
have  the  reason.  Not  that  he  is  not  safety 
minded:  he  certainly  is.  But  to  put  him 
in  the  same  category  as  General  Motors 
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and  the  major  suppUers  of  industry  in 
our  country  is  utterly  incomprehensible. 
One  thing  you  want  to  remember  is  we 
did  pass  leglslaUon  advocating  25  em- 
ployees in  the  House.  The  other  body  ac- 
cepted a  15  employee  exemption.  The 
conference  committee  agreed  to  an  em- 
ployer with  15  employees  or  less.  ThU  is 
not  new.  It  has  already  passed  the  House 
and  it  has  passed  the  other  body  with 
overwhelming  support.  It  is  legislation 
that  is  necessary.  It  is  legislaUon  that 
should  be  approved  again. 

Why  anyone  would  imagine  that  an 
employer  would  deliberately  create  a 
hazard  as  far  as  his  employees  are  con- 
cerned is  a  little  ridiculous  to  me.  He 
does  not  want  to  pay  out  workmen's  com- 
pensation: he  does  not  want  lost  time  on 
his  hands;  he  wante  to  make  sxire  that 
the  employees  have  an  efHcient,  safe,  and 
secure  place  to  work,  just  like  anyone 
else.  Grant  those  small  employers  an  op- 
portunity to  survive,  because  if  you  do 
not,  I  can  assure  you  they  are  going  to 
go  out  of  busirifess  fast  and  furious.  Re- 
member, employers  create  employment 
when  there  are  no  employers,  there  will 
not  be  any  employees. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisher)  to 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  funds  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  for  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  against  Arms  employing  16  or 
less  employees. 

While  it  ought  to  be  the  concern  of 
every  person  that  American  working  men 
and  women  are  able  to  work  in  safe  and 
healthful  surroundings,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  has  be- 
cause of  its  all  pervasive  provisions 
caused  severe  problems  to  small  busi- 
nessmen who  are  mandated  to  obey  the 
same  specifications  set  for  large  corpora- 
tions. Instances  have  already  been  re- 
ported according  to  one  Labor  Depart- 
ment offlcial  where  requirements  for 
clothes  hangers  for  each  employee  have 
been  enforced,  for  example. 

It    is    imperative    that    this    law    be 
amended  to  offer  some  relief  to  the  small 
businessman  who  is  bearing  the  financial 
burden  of  the  act.  OSHA  ought  not  to  be 
a  sledge  hammer  applied  to  every  busi- 
ness   good  or  bad.  but  ought  to  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  need  where  it  exists. 
To  exempt  small  firms  with  fewer  than 
16  employees  from  the  law  would  be  a 
step  dictated  by  common  sense  and  woxild 
be  a  much  needed  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. If  we  fail  to  act  positively  on  this 
amendment,  the  Congress  will  have  to 
accept  the  blame  for  the  serious  damage 
it  will  inflict  upon  the  small  businesses 
of  America.  There  are  those  who  oppose 
"big  business";  but  unless  they  support 
this  amendment  they  will  only  contribute 
to  the  further  depletion  of  small  business 

ranks. 

Mr.  3TEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  susp«ct  there  are  no 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  to  deal 
with  this  more  than  the  gaitleman  from 
Wisconsin,  but  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  would  be  willing 
fully  to  recognize  the  impact  of  an  ex- 
emption based  on  size. 

The  issue  with  which  you  are  dealing 
here  is  very  simple— wiU  the  House  today 
£«)prove  something  which  in  effect  says, 
those  who  are  employed  in  a  small  foun- 
dry or  a  small  chemical  company  or  a 
small  machine  shop,  or  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  operations,  will  be  less  safe 
or  subject  to  less  than  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  shops  that  have  16  or  18  or  21 
or  25  or  50  or  100  employees. 

I  really  do  not  think  that  this  commit- 
tee this  afternoon  is  in  the  position  of  be- 
ing willing  to  try  and  place  that  kind  of 
limitation  upon  the  safety  and  health  of 
employees   in   the   United   States.   The 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pishir)  , 
just   as   the   adoption   of   the   Plndley 
amendment,  is  a  step  backward,  but  it 
does  recognize  that  there  are  problems 
with  occupational  safety  and  health,  and 
if  we  may  borrow  from  the  Governor  of 
Alabama,  it  sent  a  message  across  this 
country  and  to  the  Labor  Department 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  begin  to 
take  some  steps  to  correct  errors,  which 
is  most  appropriate,  and  I  think  it  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  purpose 
It  has  created  an  additional  awareness  of 
the  small  employer's  problem. 

It  does  seek  a  recognition  on  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  employers  are  faced  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  it.  but  it  does  not 
respond  to  what  I  find  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin,  and  what  I  think 
most  Members  of  this  House  find  in  their 
own  districts,  which  Is  the  small  em- 
ployer who  says,  "Do  not  exempt  me,  I 
am  not  asking  for  an  exemption,   but 
I  am  asking  assistance.  I  am  attempting 
to  try  to  find  out  what  I  can  do  to  deal 
with    occupational    safety    and    health 
laws."  And  the  only  response  to  that  is 
to  effectively  and  afHrmatively  provide 
that  in  this  House  in  this  year. 

And  I  am  authorized  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
the   gentleman   from   New   Jersey    'Mr. 
Daniels),  who  regrettably  is  not  here 
because  of  the  death  of  two  friends  of 
his.  and  also  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky  (Mr.  Perkins",  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
who  I  think  will  confirm  this,  that  there 
will  be  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives   in    1972   on   an    amendment   to 
provide  consultation,  so  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  concerned  with  responding 
to  the  problems  of  the  small  businessmen 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  say,  "Yes, 
we  did  respond,  we  did  amend  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Labor  Department  would 
be  authorized  to  consult  on  the  plantsite 
with  the  small  employer." 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  kind 
of  response  that  this  House  ought  legit- 
imately to  give  to  recognize  full  well  the 
difficulty  with  which  small  employers  are 
faced  In  dealing  with  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  try  to  helD  them  to  be  able  to 


comply  with  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  law.  So  let  us  vote  down  tba 
Fisher  amendment  because  It  does  not 
represent  an  effective  response  to  the 
problems  of  the  small  employer,  and  it 
clearly  does  not  recognize  the  dlfflcultlei 
with  which  the  envloyeee  of  small  «&• 
ployers  are  faced  In  terma  of  the  kinds  of 
hazards  with  which  they  deal,  but  let  ui 
admit  and  recognize  that  we  can  cor- 
rect the  act  effectively  by  amending  it 
to  provide  for  consultation. 

Mr.  CONOVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gwitleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pemisylvania. 

Mr.  CONOVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  in  behalf 
of  the  Findley  amendment.  I  think  the 
message  has  been  given.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  that  the  committee  is  going  to 
have  a  look  at  this,  and  I  for  one  am 
going  to  change  my  vote  because  the 
message  has  been  given,  and  I  think  APL 
workers  should  be  protected  without  un- 
due hardships  on  small  businesses. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  let  me  proceed 
for  1  moment,  then  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  written  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GxRALD  R.  Ford)  and  the  letter  is  as 
follows : 

Hon.   Qkrau)   R.   Pord, 
House   0/  Repreaentativea. 
Washington,   D.C. 

D«AR  Jzut:  During  the  consideration  or 
the  Latxw-HEW  Appropriation  BlU  by  the 
House  on  Tuesday.  September  19.  It  Is  ex- 
pected an  amendment  wUl  be  offered  to  ex- 
empt smaU  bvislnesses  baeed  on  the  number 
of  employees  from  the  WUllams-Stelger  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Administration 
that  this  Is  not  a  wise  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  small  employers  who  claim 
they  are  finding  It  difficult  to  comply  with 
the  Act.  In  actual  effect,  such  an  amendment 
would  exempt  more  than  8fl%  of  all  estab- 
lishments now  covered  under  the  Act  and 
23%  of  aU  employees  covered  thereunder. 

A  more  constructive  approach,  and  on» 
which  the  Administration  Is  prepared  to  sup- 
port would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  which  would 
permit  the  Department  of  Labor  to  provldt 
on-site  consultation  to  small  employers, 
thereby  easing  the  burden  of  compliance  Mi 
small  b\islnesses  whUe  maintaining  the  basic 
Integrity  of  the  Act.  Such  an  amendment  hai 
recently  been  proposed  by  Congressman  WU- 
llam  Stelger  In  the  form  of  H.R.  16508. 

The  Administration  therefore  opposes  any 
exemption  from  coverage  under  the  Act  and 
favors.  Instead,  new  legislation  which  would 
permit  on-site  consultation  for  smaU  em- 
ployers. I 
Sincerely  yours.    ' 

jAitxa  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary   of   Labor. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  de- 


lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  G«rald  R.  Pom)-    ^ 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man '  I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from'  Wisconsin  for  yielding.  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  he  read  this  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  the  Secretary  of 

As  the  gentleman  recalls,  I  discussed 
the  situation  with  him   this  morning 


I  am  reminded  of  a  condemned  man  on 
the  gallows  or  facing  the  electric  chair 
who  is  asked  if  he  has  anything  to  say. 

I  am  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  ar- 
gument which  the  gentleman  makes 
about  the  consultation  which  the  har- 
assed plant  owner  may  be  able  to  have 
at  some  future  time  with  some  bureau- 
crat. 

Let  us  pass  this  amendment  now  and 


uL  there  been  any  development  as  far     repeal  it  if  effective  legislation  is  ap- 
«  afflrmative   action   is  concerned   or     proved  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
commitment  for  action  on  this  legisla-         Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  regret 
tlon  during  this  session? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There  has 
been  both  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Danhls)  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  and  my- 
self and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE). 

The  answer  is  that  the  House  will  act 
this  year  on  a  consultation  bill  and  I 
think,  frankly,  there  is  an  exceedingly 


I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TTPTTMZ  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  you  know,  I  voted  for 
the  Findley  amendment  when  we  last 
considered  this  appropriation. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  thing  about 
the  bUl  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  which  would  provide  onsite 
inspection  for  smaller  employers,  and 

ii»i*»^      — --      which  you  said  earlier  was  favored  by  the 

^wX'chancrthe'senate  would  also  take     Department  of  Labor.  Is  the  Department     support     this     amendment     here     are 

^  -         ■    ■     -' of  Labor  restricted  when  providing  on-     against    all    occupational    safety.    Of 

site  counseling  as  to  the  nature  or  extent     course,  we  are  not.  We  voted  for  the 


Ant^  safeguard  the  many  miinona  of 
employees  covered  under  this  legislation. 
Mr.  STEXQER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comment.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  Fisher  amendment.  I 
would  ask  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. On  page  E7948  in  the  section  called 
Extension  of  Remarks,  my  colleagues 
will  find  some  material  placed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks  yesterday  dealing 
with  those  who  oppose  this  kind  of 
exemption. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  First  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
offering  his  amendment.  For  some  rea- 
son the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FmDLiY) ,  is  not  present  today.  We  were 
all  scurrying  around  here  a  while  ago 
wondering  whether  an  amendment 
would  be  ready  or  whether  an  amend- 
ment had  been  prepared. 

Next,  let  me  set  to  rest  quickly  and 
finally  the  charge  that  those  of  us  who 


action,  but  obviously  no  one  can  com- 
mit the  other  body. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  at  the  moment  see  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  you  mentioned. 
I  wonder  if  at  some  time  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment,  we  could 
have  one  or  both  of  them  reafilrm  that 
which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  good  faith  has  indicated 
as  to  aflarmatlve  action  on  this  amend- 
ment. _^ 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dakiils) 
is  in  New  Jersey  as  the  result  of  two 
funerals  and.  therefore  will  not  be  here. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  Is  here 
and  is  prepared  to  confirm  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Second.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  what  he  means  by  "onsite 
consultation."  Is  onsite  consultation  be- 
fore the  fact  to  permit  an  individual  or 
the  owner  of  a  plant  to  get  advice  as  to 
how  to  run  his  plant  so  that  he  is  not  in 
violation?  Or  is  consultation  after  the 
fact,  subsequent  to  an  alleged  violation? 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  re- 
sijonse.  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  it  can  be  both,  but  it  is  de- 
signed to  allow  the  employer  under  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  with  50  or  fewer 
employees  to  request  onsite  consultation 
to  have  the  Labor  Department  come  to 
the  plant  and  deal  with  the  kinds  of 
standards  that  are  applicable  to  his  op- 
eration without  penalty. 

It  could  also  be  available  to  somebody 
who  was  inspected  and  who  wanted  con- 
sultation in  how  to  comply  with  what 
was  found  during  the  inspection.  But,  es- 
sentially, it  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
employer  who  says,  "I  would  like  to  com- 
ply, but  I  do  not  know  how — please  help 
me." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  reference  to  the 
gentleman's  statement  about  getting  the 
message  out  to  the  people  and  subse- 
quent colloquy  about  onsite  consultation. 


of  the  OSHA  counseling?  SpecificsOly, 
would  this  legislation  require  the  em- 
ployer to  list  in  advsmce  every  specific 
of  the  counseling  he  seeks  or  may  he  re- 
quest occupational  health  and  safety  law 
counseling  of  a  more  general  nature  or 
on  specifics  he  failed  to  list  in  advance? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  the 
language  of  the  bill,  HJl.  16508 — and  I 
must  say  I  do  not  know  whose  blU  will  be 
reported,  if  it  is  mine  or  somebody  else's; 
I  do  not  care — the  consultation  concept 
is  one  which  is  widely  supported  by  peo- 
ple interested  in  this  matter.  Subpara- 
graph (A)  — 

Such  visit  may  be  conducted  only  upon  a 
valid  request  of  an  employer — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wis- 
ccMifiin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.  ) 

Mr.  STEHGEK  of  Wisconsin.  Subpara- 
graph (B)  on  p£ige  2  of  bill  says: 
shall  be  limited  to  the  matters  specified  In 
the  request  affecting  conditions,  structures. 
mAcblne.  apparatus,  devices,  equipment,  or 
materials. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Then  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  change  in 
the  legislation  which  you  propose,  and 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  silso  sup- 
ports, that  consultation  would  be  avail- 
able onsite,  and  that  it  would  be  of  a 
fiexible  nature,  that  is,  if  the  employer 
requests  it  onsite,  and  when  the  Depart- 
ment was  there,  he  might  obtain  coim- 
sel? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct.  Recognizing  that  an  officer  who 
is  a  consultant  under  this  bUl  is  respond- 
ing to  a  specific  request  and  may  not  be 
in  a  position  to  cover  all  areas. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
frcm  Wisconsin  for  his  helpful  explana- 
tion. I  think  what  he  proposes  is  a  very 
important  addition  to  our  health  and 
safety  laws  and  will  make  it  faster  and 
easier  for  smaller  employers  to  comply 


principle  of  occupational  health  and 
safety  when  we  passed  this  act  back  in 
1970.  Of  course  we  had  no  way  to  visual- 
ize some  of  the  ridiculous  and  almost 
unbelievable  things  that  have  happened 
in  the  administration  of  this  act. 

We  were  all  thinking  back  in  1970 
about  big  industry,  the  steel  mills,  the 
car  assembly  plants,  the  mines,  and  the 
others  where  men  can  be  hurt  and  hurt 
badly  and  not  about  the  little  places 
where  a  man  might  receive  a  scratch  or 
a  very  minor  hurt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  debate  the  point 
has  been  raised  whether  the  vote  of  June 
15  by  this  House  by  a  count  of  213  to 
154  to  cut  off  funds  to  go  into  plants  of 
less  thsin  25  employees  sent  a  message  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  I  ask  you  to 
send  them  another  message  by  your  vote 
today. 

Some<xie  said  we  should  put  pressure 
on  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  beet 
way  to  do  that  is  to  pass  this  amendment 
today.  Then  there  win  be  no  doubt  but 
that  they  wUl  receive  our  message.  A 
member  of  the  subcOTomlttee  on  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 
said  a  moment  ago  "We  are  only  talk- 
ing about  9  months."  He  is  right:  we  are 
only  talking  about  9  months,  but  let  us 
be  certain  that  in  those  9  months  our 
little  businessmen  are  not  subjected  to 
further  harassment.  It  is  suggested  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  is  go- 
ing to  act  on  some  kind  of  an  sunend- 
ment.  Has  anyone  here  looked  at  the 
calendar  lately?  Do  they  know  what  date 
this  is?  There  is  some  talk  in  the  other 
body  that  they  are  going  to  adjourn  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  We  hope  they  do. 
There  are  some  on  our  side  who.  say  we 
are  going  to  be  out  on  the  6th  of  October. 
It  just  does  not  make  any  sense  to  say 
there  is  going  to  be  action  on  this  kind 
of  thing  this  year.  Let  us  culopt  this 
amendment.  As  I  said  e&rUer,  if  we  do  we 
can  be  certain  the  bureaucrats  down  at 
the  Department  of  labor  will  get  the 
message  that  the  Congress  wants  them 
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to  stop  the  constant  hwaasment  of  smaU 
buglnawmen. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  . 

Mr  Chairman,  in  the  12  years  I  have 
been  here  I  have  heard  some  fairy  tales 
in  this  body  before,  but  to  stand  up  and 
allege  that  the  bureaucrats  have  gotten 
the  message,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  cer- 
tainly Is  the  ultimate  In  trying  to  deceive 
ourselves. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  the  best  motives.  I  certainly  respect 
him  as  a  legislator  and  an  able  colleague 
on  our  committee,  but  I  want  to  say 
frankly  I  do  not  think  bureaucrats  have 
gotten  the  message  for  30  years,  and  for 
us  here  to  legislate  on  the  basis  that 
they  understand  the  situation  and  will 
do  something  about  It.  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  ridiculous. 

We  sent  the  message  one  time  on 
minority  quotas  on  Jobs  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  They  started  out  Uttie- 
by-Uttle  Inching  toward  quotas,  regard- 
less of  what  the  Congress  said,  and  they 
embraced  the  Philadelphia  plan.  Sooner 
or  later  we  ended  up  buying  It.  They  did 
not  get  the  message:  they  convinced  us. 
We  did  not  convince  them.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  on  busing.  We  have  time 
and  time  spoken  against  busing  In  this 
body.  Behind  the  scenes  the  bureaucrats 
go  ahead  and  bus  anyway. 

Sooner  or  later  they  get  the  message 
to  us.  We  do  not  get  It  to  them.  We  have 
talked  about  exactly  the  same  thing  on 
protecting  American  jobs.  They  seem  to 
give  American  jobs  away.  We  had  a  buy 
American  message  we  sent  them  once. 
They  did  not  hear.  We  are  concerned 
about  exactly  the  same  thing  on  this 
particular  amendment  before  us.  They 
have  not  gotten  the  message.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do,  the  only  way  we  can 
honesUy  and  effectively  get  the  message 
to  them  Is  to   resoundingly  pass  this 
amendment,  adopt  It  as  we  did  before, 
with  a  greater  margin,  and  then  they 
will  have  the  message.  But  to  act  at  this 
time  on  the  theory  that  the  bureaucrats 
have  received  a  message  from  us  to  my 
way  of  thinking  la  aelf-deluslon  at  its 
very  worst. 

Mr.  PERIONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 

purpose  of  yielding  to  the   gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr .  STXiGxa) . 

Mr  STEIQER  of  Wlsconslix.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  genUeinMi 
yielding.  When  the  majority  leader  be- 
fore asked  a  question.  I  responded  by 
saying  the  commitment  had  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Danixls)  to  report  a  bill  so  the  House 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  act  on  a 
consultation  bUl  in  this  session. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my 
information  that  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Danhxs)  does  Intend  to 
set  a  bill  through  his  subcommittee  in 
the  near  future,  and  I  <»rtainlytotend  to 
see  that  the  bill  is  considered  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wUl  the  gentiem*n  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


Mr  QERAIJ3  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  hopefully  getting  close  to  the  ad- 
journment of  this  Congress,  and  on  that 
assumption  that  we  are  getting  close  to 
the  adjournment,  time  gets  to  be  of  some 
essence  in  affirmative  action  In  any 
legislative  area.  This  legislation  is  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  I  think  has  to 
be  acted  on  before  adjournment.  Can  the 
gentieman  give  us  some  kind  of  time- 
table or  schedule   for   this   affirmative 

Mr  PERKINS.  It  Is  my  judgment  that 
affirmative  action  can  easily  be  taken 
within  the  next  2  weeks,  assuming  that 
the  gentieman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr^ 
DAN«i.8)  reports  the  bill  next  week.  The 
full  committee  will  report  it  the  next 
week  or  the  foUowing  week. 

Mr  GERAUD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it  the  gentleman  from  Kentiicky 
is  saying  the  genUeman  from  New  Jer- 
sey TiSdah^ls)  anticipates  report^ 
the  Stelger  bill  or  some  comparable  MU 
next  week.  If  tiiat  is  true,  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  will  meet  aad  report  the  bill 
out  the  f oUowlng  week.  Is  tiiat  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

"'mV^H^'bR^OOK.  WiU  the  gentleman 
CeU  us  where  that  put*  us  on  the  calen- 
dar'' The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
never  knowingly  misled  tills  House.  I  do 
not  think  he  wants  to  tell  us  at  this  point 
the  biU  has  a  chance  of  being  enacted 
into  law.  If  we  have  it  reported  out  of 
the  full  committee  in  2  weeks  we  ^m 
have  a  scheduling  Problem  What  makes 
anyone  think  the  Senate  ^nll  do  Uiew^. 
Uoes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucto' hon- 
estly want  to  leave  the  i^iP^ession  tWs 
consulUtion  amendment  can  be  enacted 
into  law  m  this  session?  ^  ,. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  my  judgment,  11  the 
gentieman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dmj- 
?^8)«ports  tiie  bin  this  week,  then 
the  committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
can  report  the  bill  the  next  week   I  do 

not  know  when  tiie  Ho^fTJ^ff  ^^^ 
but  I   assume   we   will   be  here   i   or 

^1S!"aSHBROOK.  is  it  not  genersJ 
knowledge  in  this  Chamber  that  the 
Rules  committee  wiU  have  a  guUlottae 
cut  on  any  new  rules  as  of  next  Monday 
niKhf  At  least,  that  is  the  word. 

Mr   PERKINS.  I  would  think  a  con- 
sultation blU  of  this  type  could  go  under 

^"Mr°ASHBROOK.  I  would  merely  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, tills  reminds  me  of  tiie  story  about 
the  gentieman  who  said  if  he  only  had 
some  bacon  he  would  have  bacon  and 
eggs  That  Is.  If  he  had  some  eggs.  too. 
We  are  suggesting  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  when  we  have  2  weeks  left  in  the  ses- 
sion It  is  obvious  we  will  not  have  enough 
time  to  pass  the  consultation  amend- 
ment into  law.  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chau:- 
man.  will  the  genUeman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr    GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  glad  to  hear  the  genUeman  in 


his  opinion  state  if  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  reported  out  tht 
bill  he  would  recommend  to  the  Speaker 
that  it  go  on  suspension. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being  In 
favor  of  this  amendment  offered  by  tbc 
gentieman   from   Texas    cMr.   Pishu). 
I  think  certainly  the  gentiemen  know 
that    Mr.    Stiigkr    of    Wisconsin    and 
his  associates  have  brought  a  bill  to 
the  floor  which  they  think  is  very  com- 
mendable. However,  it  might  be  In  the 
areas  which  they  represent,  but  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  at  this  time  as  saying  th«t 
my  area  is  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
this  legislation  which  causes  the  Occu- 
pational Health  and  Safety  Act  to  drai- 
tically   and   adversely   affect  the  small 
businesses  in  our  area  as  well  as  In  the 
United  States. 

The  problem,  which  has  been  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  complaints  which  I 
have  received  Is  the  Gestapo  tactics  em- 
ployed by  some  OSHA  Inspectors  who 
have  been  coming  into  the  offices  of  busi- 
nessmen demanding  the  right  to  go 
through  them  with  no  consideration  at 
all  for  the  owner;  threatening  that  they 
will  shut  the  businessmen  down  if  they 
do  not  comply. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  risk  the  op- 
portimity  or  chance  that  we  may  or  we 
may  not  pass  legislation  in  the  next  2 
weeks.   While   all   of   ovtr   farmers  and 
ranchers  would  have  to  come  imder  thU 
as  well  as  small  businessmen,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  not  pass  and 
support  this  amendment. 
I  yield  to  the  sponsor,  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me 
this  sudden  uprising  of  a  panacea  for 
the  solution  of  all  the  problems  relating 
to  OSHA  that  has  been  bandied  about 
here  this  afternoon  Is  one  big,  gigantic 
joke.  They  say  we  are  going  to  have  on- 
site  consultations.   So  what?   You  are 
not  proposing  to  do  anything  to  help  the 
people  who  are  victims  of  this  law.  If 
you  enact  it,  get  the  committee  to  report 
it   do  all  these  things  In  the  next  we* 
or  two,  go  through  all  this  rigmarole  and 
put  It  on  the  Suspension  Calendar,  emer- 
gency, big  thing,  what  have  they  done? 
All  they  propose  is  to  write  into  the  law 
a  provision  that  will  allow  the  man  who 
is  about  to  be  struck  by  inspectors  to  be 
warned   just   before   It   happens.   They 
actually  ofifer  nothing  in  the  way  ol 
substantive  improvements.  The  c^Jr* 
man  (Mr.  Perkdis)   says  the  proposed 
innocuous  bill  will  be  taken  up  on  sus- 
pension,  which  means   no   meaningful 
amendment  can  be  offered  during  de- 
bates. .  . 
I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Anzona. 
Mr.  STEIQER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  not  be 
aware,  my  interest  in  this  matter  is  not 
only  as  objective  as  Is  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pibhik),  as  weU  as 
the  gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pmc*), 
and  all  those  who  support  this  amend- 
ment. My  name  happens  to  be  Stelger 
also,  and  If  you  do  not  think  I  have  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  rage  of  the 
people  abused  by  this  bill,  I  shall  make 
It    perfectly    clear,    implementation   of 


/MBA  has  led  to  concern,  which  Is  the 
zSSLt  word  I  can  place  up<m  it,  among 
SS?  rSid  llkS  tiie  R«»«  at  thta 

JSto  reflect  my  »ST»."SS°Si.£ 
fhrffentieman'i  twennmwit.  For  won 
ifvjrwha-name  Is  Stelger.  I  wa  M- 
^**you  aat  there  is  a  gw»t  deal  of 

concern  for  tWameamnj. 

Mr  PISHEB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
It  Should  be  pointed  out  that  thwe  to 
1  Msumptlon  going  around  that  if 
S»e  15  people  or  unite;,  t^^™  J»J: 
^those  are  exempt^;  they  wJU  Ij 
Mnvnietely  out  of  any  kind  of  contnA 
SfSSStion.  The  fact  of  the  letter  ^ 
S^  States,  including  the  State  of 
SSs,  have  very  strong  ^^«»^ 
5S  safety  and  l»«*lt^^*»J°J>^iS 
J^Sed  about  tiiose  16:  tiiey  will  be  weU 
inspected  and  obey  the  laws  of  thoM 
StoS,  but  we  want  to  get  them  out  from 
under  the  cruel  force  and  power  of  this 
Federal  bureaucracy  that  has  been  giv- 
ing them  so  much  trouble  In  recent 

months.  .    . 

Mr  STEIQER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,'the  gentieman  is  certainly  cor- 
rect on  that.  To  assume  that  small  busi- 
nessmen are  not  just  as  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  their  employeee  Is  not  Jus- 
tified They  have  one  of  the  best  safety 
records  in  existence,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  introducing  this 
legislation.  I  hope  he  will  call  for  a  vote 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  amendment.  I  am  only  sorry  that 
this  House  is  backing  away  from  the  po- 
sition it  took  when  we  voted  last  week 
to  exempt  this  employer  with  fewer  than 
25  employees  and  accept  the  standard 
which  our  conferees  so  eagerly  embraced 
as  offered  in  the  other  body  of  15  or  less. 

However.  I  do  support  this  as  a  case 
of  strong  and  affirmative  action  that  we 
can  take  to  get  the  message  through 
that  unless  there  are  some  changes  made 
in  not  only  the  basic  law.  but  in  the 
administration  of  the  act,  there  will  be 
no  Occupational  and  Safety  Health  Act. 

I  have  served  notice  to  the  people  of 
my  State  and  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress  that  unless 
changes  are  made  I  shall  urge  in  the 
strongest  possible  way  the  outright,  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  act. 

Certainly  there  are  those  of  us  who 
do  not  want  to  back  away  from  the  ne- 
cearity  of  having  safe  premises  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  labor  force  of 
this  country,  but  certainly,  too.  we  do 
not  want  to  have  the  kinds  of  tactics  em- 
ployed that  have  been  employed  here.  I 
believe  that  is  why  we  are  here. 

I  heard  comment  made  earlier  that 
these  are  arguments  which  should  have 
been  made  2  years  ago.  but  2  years  ago 
we  did  not  know  what  kind  of  admln- 
IstoaUon  we  would  have  of  this  act.  That 
has  only  occurred  within  this  year,  that 
the  arbitrary  and  Inflexible  attitude  of 
the  Inspectors  has  been  made  known  to 
the  worklngmen  and  their  employers 
aoodss  this  land. 

I  was  for  this  amendment.  I  tcstlfled 
for  It  before  the  Select  Committee  on 


ptfTift"  Bnrtniiw  I  was  one  of  those  re- 
ferred to  as  saying  we  want  changes  In 
the  law,  not  outright  repeal. 

I  say  that  again,  but  how  will  we  get 
changes  if  wt  back  aw«y  now? 

They  say  a  meuage  has  been  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  tiiat  we  want 
some  changes  nude.  What  is  hto  re- 
sponse? It  Is  c^^xeitlon  to  the  anoend- 
ment.  What  kind  of  response  is  that? 

They  t^  us  they  are  going  to  have 
BoniA  kind  of  prior  consultation,  but  they 
have  not  yet  said  as  a  result  al  that  oon- 
s\ilt*tton  there  will  be  any  different  kind 
at  administratUm  of  the  act.  an  admln- 
Istratlon  ^i^ilch  time  after  time  after 
time  has  been  documented  before  this 
Congreas  and  its  committees  of  the  aital- 
trary  and  <r*»'"<"*  attitude  of  the  in- 
spectors, using  this  as  a  weapon  against 
employers  and  not  as  am  effort  to  assist 
them  in  mo^^^g  premisee  safer. 

We  must  pass  this  amendment  if  we 
are  going  to  keep  the  pressure  on  to  get 
some  action.  This  chimera,  this  facade, 
this  act  we  are  going  through  today,  say- 
ing there  will  be  some  kind  of  amend- 
ment before  the  end  of  this  Congress,  is 
a  falsehood,  and  I  believe  even  the  pro- 
ponents know  that  cannot  happen. 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcoounlttee  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  BualneaB 
held  hearings  on  this  matter.  At  that 
time  some  90  bills  had  been  Introduced. 
There  are  more  than  that  now.  with 
many  coeponsors.  Hearings  were  held  for 
some  5  days,  with  some  83  wltneeeee. 
There  was  dissatisfaction  wltii  the  act 
and  with  its  administration,  and  a  dis- 
pute as  to  \rtiether  or  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  dlacretlon.  We  heard 
from  various  witneesee. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  did 
testify  that  he  intends  to  exempt  small 
businesses  with  fewer  than  eight  em- 
ployees from  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments. I  would  ask  if  anyone  knows  If 
that  has  been  done.  Has  he  dcme  that? 
The  tftfftimnny  was  surprising  to  me, 
as  otir  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  mentioned  earlier, 
that  businessman  after  businessman 
sought  no  exemption  from  the  law.  really. 
They  sought  a  sensible  administration  of 


It. 


The  tj»«t<mn«y  was  that  one  might 
have  a  place  with  40  or  50  employees,  a 
perfectly  safe  place  with  a  very  low 
accident  rate,  or  might  have  a  place  with 
as  few  as  three  or  five  employees  in  a 
very  dangerous  condltlan  with  a  great 
number  of  accidents  around  ^lere  they 
work. 

What  I  am  concemed  about  to  getting 
the  relief  through  for  the  small  business- 
man. 

I  have  heard  the  disttngiilshed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  have  attended  the  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  on  this  subject.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  their  sincerity  and  good 
faith  as  to  redirecting  various  phases  of 

thtoact. 

I  do  share  a  considerable  concern  as 
to  whether  or  not  within  the  time  allot- 
ted they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
punxwe. 


If  Z  may  have  the  attention  of  tiie  dto- 

Hw%j.riMhiirt   /.h*<rm»ti   of  thfSOOBBBltt— 

on  Education  and  XAbor.  MtLPoacan,  ov 
quastion  would  be  that  Z  undMidnid  and 
aoc«it  the  good  faltb  of  ^wou^^ 
in  wtoblng  to  report  a  bill,  out  snppow- 
the  suboommlttee  does  not  r^ert  the  bill 
next  week.  Would  it  be  the  idea  4hak  the 
full  coDuntttee  would  call  tbe  bin  up  any- 
way? I  am  on  the  Judiciary.  Those  things 
can  happen. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  to  difDcult  for  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  vtsuaUae  a  situation 
when  the  subcommittee  will  not  aol.  I 
assume  it  would.  I  certainly  wUl  call,  tlie 
full  conunittee  together  myself  to  a«i- 
slder  a  bUl.  and  I  think  we  can  report 
it  out. 

Mr.  HUNaA.TE.  In  line  with  that,  as  I 
iinderstood  from  the  gentleman  eazlisr, 
to  there  a  commltznent  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Rules  Committee  to  grant  us  a  rule  on 
thto  measure? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  bill  to  of  su^  ana- 
ture  that  I  think  myself  you  can  p*is  It 
under  suspension. 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  I  appreciate  thegen- 
Ueman's  statement. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  very  valid  point.  Is  It  not  logical 
at  thto  time  to  Inquire  whether  or  not  the 
same  opposition  which  has  brought  the 
House  version  from  25  down  to  14  nd^t 
also  manifest  Itsdtf  and  prevent  Vtm  PM- 
sage  of  thto  bill.  There  to  great  opposttlan 
to  clmnging  thto  act.  Theare  are  maar 
people  In  the  other  body  who  bdlBve  It  to 
not  stringent  enough. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake  m 
following  the  assunu>tlon  that  the  con- 
sultation amendment  can  pass  and  I 
must  commend  the  gentlsnoan  who 
brought  thto  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  I  am  not  certain  I  f  «- 
low  the  gentieman's  argument,  bat  I  do 
share  the  concern  of  what  mltfit  bangn 
to  the  prospects  of  getting  ttttroutfi  the 

other  body  and  through  the  Boon.  Tnte 
to  not  the  way  to  amend  this  law.  TWs  to 
operating  on  the  kitchen  trifle  with  a 
butoher  knife.  I  would  be  concemed  if  I 
could  not  get  to  the  hoapttal,  and  then  I 
might  have  to  get  on  the  klfadiwn  tame 
and  let  you  use  the  butcher  knife. 

It  to  a  great  mtottake  to  thfaflt  we  can 
solve  thto  problem  by  simply  lowering  the 
numbera  exempted.  It  to  clear  that  you 
have  got  one  situation  that  can  be  dan- 
gerous where  you  have  only  three  or  four 
employeee  however,  you  can  hare  a  safe 
situation  with  40  to  50  emjdflpees.  It  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  bustaiess  more 
t>>ini  on  the  number  employed. 

But  I  certainly  express  the  concern 
that  the  legislation  will  In  turn  be  han- 
dled by  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittee thto  year  and  it  to  much  more  cor- 
rect If  we  do  It  in  that  way.  and  impera- 
tive to  act  at  once. 

I  rdterate  my  conoem  with  what 
might  happen  in  the  meenthne  if  nothing 
la  done  by  both  the  House  and  the  other 

body. 
Mr.  RANDAlli.  Will  the  gentlemaa 

yield? 
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Mr.  HUNQATB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  In  tne 
well  has  been  very  modest.  He  has  never 
mentioned  that  he  aeived  as  chaiman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
that  held  hMuings  on  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

May  I  inquire  of  ttie  gentleman 
whether  it  his  thought  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  the  auihority  or  the  power  to 
order  that  the  act  not  apply  to  places 
of  business  employing  not  over  eight 
Demons?  What  is  the  conclusion  of  your 
committee  or  your  stafT  on  this  Polnt? 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  If  the  gmUeman  wiU 
yield.  1  will  answer. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Of  course. 
Mr  HUNQATE.  I  did  not  pertiaps  state 
myself  clearly.  The  Secretary  did  not  dis- 
pute his  own  power  to  set  it  down,  to 
permit  the  rule  keeping  at  less  than  eight 
employees,  although  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  it  has  been  done  yet.  The  hearings 
were  In  June. 

What  I  did  dispute  and  what  the  com- 
mittee disputed  back  and  forth  with  him 
Is  whether  he  had  the  discretion  for  edu- 
cational investigations,  whether  he  had 
the  power  to  send  someone  out  and  say, 
"Here  is  what  is  wrong  with  your  plan" 
without  imposing  a  fine.  We  sought  an 
attempt  at  education  with  Intimidation 
and  permitted  only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  tlie  amaadment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pishxh)  . 

•nxe  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
gffliUeman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fishxr), 
which  would  provide  an  exemption  for 
employers  of  15  workers  or  less  from  the 
OSHA  rules  and  regulations,  and  allow  a 
more  reasonable  approach  to  compliance. 
The  reasons  I  do  so  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  State  of  Callfomia.  and  for 
that  matter  almost  all  other  States,  has 
sound  and  sufficient  health  and  safety 
laws  to  protect  workers.  In  my  opinion, 
it  Is  unreasonable  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  either  duplicate  or  preempt 
the  compliance  effort  that  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  Uie  States.  Workers  In  small 
businesses  are  adequately  protected  by 
laws  already  on  the  books  and  do  not 
need  legions  of  FedersJ  inspectors  to  see 
that  similar  laws  are  applied. 

Second,  OSHA  regxilation  enforcement 
has.  In  many  instances,  Imposed  costly 
demands  on  employers  and  hampered 
production  capability  of  employees.  Both 
employers  and  employees  have  been  un- 
duly hskrassed  by  examiners  and  in- 
spectors from  the  office  of  OSHA  who, 
in  their  attempt  to  carry  out  the  law. 
have,  in  some  cases,  gone  far  beyond 
what  was  Intended  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Smaller  employers  And 
It  extremely  dlfDcult  to  deal  with  these 
Inspectors  on  a  reaeonable  basis.  There- 
fore, this  exemption  is  badly  needed. 
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Third,  an  employer  In  the  small  busi- 
ness category  keeps  a  very  close  contact 
with  his  employees  and  workers,  and  re- 
alises that  one  of  the  moat  Important  re- 
sources in  his  business  activity  is  the 
health  and  safety  of  his  employees.  Be- 
caue  of  this  close  employer-employee  re- 
lationship, and  his  Interest  ixx  produc- 
tivity, the  small  business  employer  has 
an  obvious  incentive  to  see  that  those  who 
work  for  him  do  not  work  under  condi- 
tions that  would  be  adverse  to  their 
health  and  safety. 

Foiuth,  as  a  result  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Healtii  Act  of  1970,  we  have 
now  seen  mountains  of  paper  work  re- 
quired by  OSHA.  The  small  business  op- 
erator just  does  not  have  the  staff  and 
personnel  to  spend  such  a  great  amoimt 
of  time  meeting  the  compliance  require- 
ments of  filling  out  reams  of  forms.  It  is 
an  undue  burden  to  place  this  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  smaU  employer.  The 
burden  should  be  on  the  administrators 
of  OSHA  to  learn  to  be  more  reasonable 
In  applying  tiie  law.  U.S.  News  it  World 
Report  reviewed  some  of  the  problems 
created  by   tiie  bureaucratic   Jungle  of 
regulations  which  have  been  imposed  by 
OSHA  and  I  submit  it  or  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues : 

aROWINO   TUVLOB.   OVEK   SaFETT   RULM 

roR  Workers 

CongresB  is  about  to  take  a  cloee  look  at 
a  year-old  law  that  Is  starting  to  stir  up  a 
storm.  _ 

The  law  is  a  coatroverslAl  health  and  aaiety 
measure    that    aflects   three   ol    every    four 

workers.  „  ^  ..         ^ 

Its  liame  Is  the  OccupaUonal  Salety  and 
Heaith  Act  of   1970.  caUad  OSHA  for  short. 

In  simple  terms.  It  requtree  employers  to 
provide  safe  places  to  work,  free  of  health 
hazards.  

In  operation,  It  has  proved  far  more  com- 
plex CrtUos  say  It's  not  the  law  Itaelf.  but 
the  massive  set  of  regulations  stemming  from 
It  that  have  caused  most  of  the  trouble. 

These  regulations  Invtive  everything  from 
the  height  of  toilet  partitions  to  require- 
ments for  saJety  shoes  or  gogglea. 

Two  things  have  provoked  much  oS  the 

First,  empaoyors  must  obey  dataUed  and 
often  complicated  rules,  enforced  by  federal 
inapeotors.  Many  busUiessmen  say  they 
don't  understand  these  rules  or  believe  them 
necessary.  

Second,  the  Act  extends  federal  contn«s 
over  working  conditions  Into  vast  new  areas. 
Now  covered,  for  example,  are  hired  hands 
on  farms  and  part-time  employes  In  the 
sEMillest  of  busineases. 

wms   COVERAOX 

Almost  every  business— even  If  It  has  only 
one  employe— is  subject  to  the  law.  This  In- 
volves about  5  million  firms  and  60  million 
workers. 

SmaU  businessmen.  partlcvUarly.  claim 
strict  application  of  the  law  may  force  them 
to  close.  ^  _^^^  ,..    ,^ 

Unions  charge  the  Oovernment  with    haiT- 

hearted  enforcememt." 

One  independent  study  group  assesses 
blame  In  almost  equal  doses  to  Industry,  Oov- 
wnment  and  organized  labor. 

A  nationwide  survey  try  "U.S.  News  &  World 
Report"  found  the  law  getting  a  mixed  recep- 
tion. For  example — 

"Employers  want  to  comply,"  says  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Georgia  Business  and  Indiistry 
AasodaUon  In  Atlanta,  "If  they  only  knew 

Nlel  Heard  of  the  National  PederaUon  of 


Independeivt  Business,  based  In  San  Matao, 
Oallf..  oommants:  "They've  drawn  up  tte 
regulaitlona  so  It  would  taka  a  Phlladalpbla 
lawyer  to  flgvire  them  out." 

Prom  Steven  J.  Kennedy,  director  of  safKy 
for  Avoadale  Shipyards,  Inc.  New  Orleans: 
"The  law  Is  a  good  one,  but  compliance  U 
costing  us  a  great  deal.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  initial  cost  will  be  offset  in  the  long 
run  by  a  reduction  in  accidents  and  oocn- 
pensatlon  expenses." 

Soma  plant  managera  for  large  corpora- 
tions say  they  are  "soared  to  death"  to  talk 
about  lnsp«»Uons  of  their  laoUltles  for  fast 
of  Oovernment  retaliation. 

"We're  stUl  feeling  our  way  around  und« 
the  law,"  says  an  executive  of  a  farm-equip- 
ment firm  m  Chicago. 

In  Washington,  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who,  in  late  1970,  ovarwhelmlngly  ap- 
proved the  measure  And  themselves  swamped 
with  maU  and  besieged  by  constituents  over 

Its  workings.  ^     ,  ,      ,      _,  ^ 

Says  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood 
(Dam),  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  a 
House  subcommittee,  "It  is  murder  when  we 
go  home  to  our  district." 

A  sign  of  congressional  anger  over  the  act 
came  on  June  16  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives suddenly  amended  the  Labor  De- 
partment's 1973  budget  to  bar  payments  to 
OSHA  Inspectors  who  enter  plants  of  25  or 
fewer  employes. 

Starting  June  20.  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  SmaU  Business  wUl  begin  four  days  of 
hearings  Into  the  law.  Senate  and  House  labw 
committees  also  plan  full  reviews  soon. 

JTtXD   irNQCXSTtONED 

With  on-the  Job  accidents  accounting  for 
14  000  deaths  and  2.2  mlUlon  disabling  in- 
juries a  year,  there  has  been  little  argument 
with  the  objectives  of  tha  law.  But  almost 
every  phase  of  Its  Implementation  has  pro- 
voked controversy. 

"This  Act."  says  Representative  Mark  An- 
drews (Rep.),  of  North  Dakota.  "Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  happens  to  a  piece 
of  legislation  when  the  bureaucrats  get  It. 

Labor  Department  officials  readUy  admit  to 
problems,  but  "we  have  knocked  ouraelve* 
out  to  avoid  harassing."  says  Oeorge  C.  Quen- 
ther  a  former  businessman  who  became  Ai- 
slstaint  Secretary  of  Labor  for  OccupatloniL 
Safety  and  Health.  His  boss.  Secretary  <A 
Labor  James  D.  Hodgson,  says: 

■The  purposes  of  the  Act  have  been  Im- 
perfectly accepted  by  a  great  many.  They 
stUl  believe  that  somehow  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  reaUy  shouldn't  apply  to  them. 
Complaints,  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  often  take 
the  form  of  "you  are  asking  me  to  do  some- 
thing I  didn't  know  anything  about,  or  to  do 
something  about  something  I  don't  think 
I  should  have  to  do,  or  to  do  something  that 
shouldn't  be  In  the  law  at  all." 

Staff  members  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" who  checked  businesses  around  the 
country  came  up  with  the  findings  that  fol- 
low. ,.  . 
Harry  Q.  Austin,  executive  vice-president 
of  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  a  worldwide  con- 
struction firm  based  In  Houston,  says  one  of 
the  biggest  obstacles  In  compliance  Is  chang- 
ing work  habits  of  experienced  employes. 

"A  man  gets  used  to  doing  his  Job  one  wsy 
most  of  his  me  and  ifs  dUHcult  to  get  him 
to  change  his  habits  overnight,"  Mr.  Austin 
observes.  "Take  safety  glasses.  Many  con- 
struction workers  don't  like  to  wear  them 
because  perspiration  gets  in  their  eyes,  but 
they  have  to  wear  them  now  under  the  law.' 
Walter  E.  Stanfleld,  a  home-remodelln« 
contractor  In  Houston,  doesnt  like  the  law. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  he  saya,  "that  Is  was  pur- 
posely written  to  get  rid  of  smaU,  Uukj- 
pendent  businessmen  like  myself.  Ifs  hsi* 
to  find  people  with  the  necessary  safety 
equipment — safety    sho«B,    eye    goggles  sad 


K^  hata-and  I  cant  afford  to  buy  tixaa 
S£u^  m^of  my  helper,  are  hired  on  a 
•^^^rm  basis.  Vimen  you  do  find  soma- 
ef;^the  right  equlpmant,  you  have  to 
fj  bto  mora  ihan  you  would  otherwise." 

A    VOTX    V»    FAVOR 


OSHA  inspections  won  praise  from  a  union 
offlclal  in  Belvldere,  ni.  ♦    t^  f«.. 

"After  seeing  these  people  Inspect.  I'm  for 
•em  IW  JTr  dnt,"  says  Jack  Waldeck.  vice 
n^sldenl  of  a  United  Auto  Workers  local  at 
rrtir^slcr  plant  In  BelTldere.  "WeTo  h«l 
'stau  iSSectors  out  here  before,  but  thalr 
SStjttoiTwere  a  Joke.  These  federal  lnap«»- 
tMs  have  my  respect  now. " 

Asookesman  for  Armour  &  Company  dlvl- 
Jn  (rf  Greyhound  Corporation  comment,  on 
ST^pectlon  of  26  of  lU  180  food  plants 
i^taTthe  country:  "We  feel  the  inspector. 
!^IaU  and  their  findings  valid— the  only 
Acuity  we've  had  In  correcting  these  vlola- 
yone  is  time,  and  we've  gotten  extensions  of 
time  where  necessary."       „.    ,   ^   ,  o-ot... 
After  three  visits  by  OSHA.  J.  Paul  SefcJer, 
Prtildent    of    Radiant    Industrie.,    Inc..    of 
North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  says: 
^e  inspections  at  the  time  ware  pretty 
irrttatlng.  Some  of  the  things  we  had  to  do 
SS,  aVeal  pain.  But  looking  back  on  what 
the  OSHA  man  wanted  I  guess  I'm  glad  It 
WM  done.  It  wasn't  aU  that  big  an  expenM. 
A  California    electronics   company,    fined 
WO  after  an  OSHA  visit,  estimates  that  con- 
tact with  the  agency  extended  over  46  days, 
took  more  than  200  hours  of  management 
time  and  cost  the  company  $1,000  for  new 
equipment  and  modifications  to  meet  the 
standards. 

Oeorge  Ntunmy.  manager  of  corporate  saie- 
ty  for  Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  Boise,  Ida., 

""The  specifications  at  times  are  not  quite 
rstlonal  to  the  application.  They  are  not 
easy  to  undersUnd.  I  find  It  better  to  make 
frequent  trips  to  Washington  to  speU  out 
with  top  labor  people  how  to  Interpret  regu- 
laUons.  Unfortunately,  once  you  get  an  agree- 
ment with  the  man  In  charge  of  the  stand- 
ard the  problem  stlU  exists  because  how  do 
you  get  his  man  In  the  field  to  understand?" 

David  SplnnUten,  a  Lake  Leelanau,  Mich., 
cherry  grower,  says  OSHA  means  a  lot  more 
bookwork  for  him.  But  he  believes  the  rec- 
ord keeping  may  eventuaUy  save  him  money 
on  insurance,  since  he  has  had  no  serious 
work  accidents  In  26  years. 

"We  are  presximably  a  high-risk  occupa- 
tion," he  says.  "With  facts  and  figures  to  go 
on,  the  Insurance  companies  might  give  us 

The  law  took  effect  April  28,  1971.  It  was  a 
month  later  before  standards  were  an- 
nounced. Then,  overnight,  came  a  248-page 
book  touching  on  such  things  as  the  sizes 
of  ladders,  protective  screening  against 
atomic  radlaUon,  and  safety  nets  for  brldge- 
bullders. 

OSHA  took  the  standards  from  consensus 
agreements  developed  through  the  Industry- 
sponsored  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion, the  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute and  the  American  CouncU  of  Oovern- 
ment Industrial  Hyglenlsts.  One  problem: 
Many  of  the  standards  are  In  highly  technical 
language,  and  they  haven't  been  simplified 
for  bxislness  use. 

Mr.  Quenther  also  says  that.  In  the  rush 
to  put  standards  Into  effect,  some  slipped  by 
that  he  wishes  he  hadn't  had  to  live  with. 
Most  of  those,  he  says,  will  be  dropped  or 
modified  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Among 
them: 

A  requirement  that  when  Ice  Is  used  to 
cool  drinking  water,  the  Ice  cannot  come 
Into  contact  with  the  water.  This,  says  Mr. 
Quenther.  was  left  over  from  the  days  when 
natural  Ice  was  chopjjed  from  rivers,  and 
wiu  be  eliminated.  So  wlU  rules  on  the 
height  of  toUet  partitions,  requiring  coat 
hangers  in  portable  toUets,  split  seats  on  all 


toUats    and   saparate    "retiring    rooma"    lor 
female  employaa. 

MOaX   TX>    COMZ 

Despite  the  maaalva  book,  not  aU  pbasaa 
of  safety  and  health  are  covarad  by  standards 
aa  yet.  Most  of  the  rule,  daai  with  safety. 
Health  standards  are  being  developed  more 
slowly  mainly,  offlclais  say,  bacaxiM  or  a 
scarcity  of  reliable  information  on  the  causes 
of  occupational  illnesses. 

OSHA  enforces  tha  law  by  inspecting 
establishments  and  citing  employer,  lor 
violations.  In  the  10  months  from  July 
through  AprU,  23.663  estabUshments  were  In- 
spected and  76.864  violations  were  detected. 
Roughly  3  of  every  4  employer,  were  cited  for 
one  or  more  Infractions.  Mr.  Quenther  esti- 
mated that  only  about  2  per  cent  ol  the 
violations  were  serious. 

Five  Industries,  all  with  mjury  rates  weU 
above  the  national  average,  were  picked  aa 
targets  for  intenalve  eixforcement  Ui  what 
OSHA  caUs  a  "worat  first"  approach.  They 
are  longshorlng,  lumber  and  wood  producU, 
meat  and  meat  product.,  roofing  and  sheet 
metal  and  mlscellansoxis  transportation 
equipment,  which  Is  mainly  mobile  homes 
and  snowmobUes.  About  40  per  cent  of  all 
inspections  have  been  In  these  areas. 

Inspections  ol  very  smaU  firms  so  far  have 
been  quite  limited.  Mr.  Quenther  says.  ''The 
smoke  is  a  great  deal  greater  than  the  fire, 
he  adds,  referring  to  complaints  from  snaall 
business.  "Mainly  It's  a  fear  that  when  we  do 
make  an  Inspection  we're  going  to  make  It 
really  rough.  I  can  teU  you  that  Isn't  true.  We 
hope  to  mlnlmlza  the  burdens  on  the  tiny 
bxislneases,  the  real  smaU  ones." 

violations  are  of  three  types— nonserlous, 
serious  and  "imminent  danger." 


pATTxaN  or  riNxs 
A  serious  violation  Is  one  where  a  "wib- 
stantlal  probabUlty"  exlsta  that  death  or 
serious  physical  harm  could  reeult.  It  carries 
an  automatic  fine  of  up  to  $1,000.  Nonserlous 
violations  aUow  lor  optional  flnea  ol  up  to 

Al  OOO 

The"lmmlnent  danger"  category  Is  defined 
as  one  "which  could  reasonably  bo  expected 
to  cause  death  or  s^ou.  physical  harm  Im- 
mediately,  or  belore  the  imminenoe  ol  such 
danger  can  be  eliminated  through  the  en- 
forcement procedures  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act."  _.  „ 

Pines  so  far  total  1.7  mllUon  doUara. 

For  aU  types  ol  violations,  employor.  are 
given  a  daadUne  by  which  corr««tions  must 
bo  made.  Ftor  each  day  they  exce«l  the  dead- 
une  they  can  be  fined  $1,000.  Mr.  Quanthar 
says  the  biggest  ^tapoMA  penalty  k>  lar-- 
$36  000  against  a  construction  firm  m  un- 
colA  Nebr.— includes  $31,744  "for  failure  to 
abate"  violations  within  the  time  provided. 

Appeals  from  OSHA  penalties  are  handled 
through  an  independent  agency— the  Oc«ru- 
patlonal  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, with  three  members  appointed  by  tha 

Prasldent.  .    ..      _.»  ««„ 

II  an  employer  wants  to  contest  a  dUUon, 
he  notifies  the  Review  Oommlaalon  which 
provides  a  hearing  examiner.  Appeals  ftwm 
Conmiisslon  decisions  can  be  taken  to  a  lad- 
eral  court  ol  appeals. 

The  Commission  says  that  In  the  first  year 
ol  OSHA  about  6  per  cant  ol  the  citations 
have  been  contested.  Only  one  decision  haa 
been  appealed  In  court. 

A    tABOB    VBWPOIMT 


While  b\i8lnes8  often  comi^lns  that  tha 
Oovernment  Is  trying  to  do  too  much  too 
fast,  organized  labor  takes  the  opposite  view. 
Peter  Bommarlto.  president  of  the  United 
Rubber  Workers,  had  this  comment  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  OSHA: 

"We  have  made  a  Uttle  progress  In  tne 
past  year.  We  would  have  made  much  more 
If  the  Department  ol  Labor  had  applied  the 
legislative  Intent  ol  the  Congress  to  It.  en- 
lorcement  ol  this  law.  Unlortunately,  a  year-s 


experlanoe  reveals  that  the  DepartsoMXt  ^ 
LAbor  aaema  smugly  content  with  haUheartad 
enlorcement  poUcle.,  which  faU  far  sliort  tO. 
what  is  needed  to  give  worker,  the  kind  of 
baalth  and  safety  protection  spelled  out  m 

tha  law."  ,    .  ^_. 

Tha  law  provide,  lor  tha  eventual  staming 
al  enlorcement  to  the  States,  with  tha  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  payUig  hall  ol  tha  coat,  pro- 
vided that  the  States  come  up  with  regula- 
tion, that  wlU  be  at  least  aa  effective  as  the 
standards  erf  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
ciTSTia  kusKDUMam 
OSHA  officials  are  svire  to  be  que.tionad 
during  the  smaU-buslnoM  hearings  about  the 
package  of  13  amendments  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Carl  Curtis  (Rep  ),  of  Nebraska.  ThaM 
include  propoaals  to   exempt  aU   employers 
with  2B  or  fewer  workers,  to  delay  compUanoa 
with  tha  law  lor  one  year  for  employer,  with 
100  worker,  or  leai  and  to  provide  technical 
help  to  firms  with  fewer  than  100  employe, 
to  help  them  comply  with  the  rules. 

Secretary  Hodgwjn  said  recently:  '*My  own 
view  la  that  the  law  should  not  be  tampered 
with  now,  but  should  be  given  a  chance  to 

worlc>" 

Despite  the  critics  in  business,  labor  and 
CongreM,  Mr.  Hodgson  maintains,  "We  are 
proceeding  In  a  even-handed  way.  In  a  fair 
way."  And  he  adds : 

"My  own  feeling  Is  that  as  we  do  an  In- 
formational Job,  and  as  we  start  making  this 
program  felt  In  terms  of  reduced  Injuria, 
and  a  more  healthy  wortt  place,  it  wUl  be- 
come Increasingly  accepted." 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess 
I  should  be  thankful  to  the  authors  of 
the  OSHA  bill,  because  when  I  got  Ralph 
Nadar's  questionnaire  asking  me,  "What 
are  the  three  biggest  accomplishments 
that  you  have  made  since  you  have  been 
In  Congress?"  That  made  me  stop  and 
think  a  while. 

I  thought  perhaps  in  the  discussions 
I  had  with  the  Department  of  Labor  I 
had  helped  to  get  rid  of  the  two  toilet 
seats  In  the  momma  and  pappa  and  small 
businesses,  and  that  would  be  my  biggest 
accomplishment.  The  second  item  was 
the  open  toilet  seat  that  was  cancelled 
after  my  discussion  with  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  third  sw^ompUshment 
was  that  they  decided  not  to  make  two 
farmers  who  exchange  help  subject  to 
a  employer-employee  relationship. 

I  know  this  field  is  very  vital  to  many 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  regarding  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague.  Congress- 
mian  O.  C.  Pisher.  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment.  It  states  that  none  of  the 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  can  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
for  any  Federal  employees  to  Inspect 
firms  employing  15  persons  or  less  for 
compliance  with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

The  primary  intent  of  the  1970  OSHA 
Act  was  to  study  the  American  working- 
man's  working  conditions  and  to  provide 
reasonable  and  responsible  ssifety  regula- 
tions and  requirements  to  correct  con- 
ditions that  result  some  14,200  tragic 
fatalities  and  2.5  million  disabling  In- 
juries in  industrial-related  accidents 
each  year. 

No  one  questions  the  purpose  of  this 
act.  No  one  questions  the  need  for  com- 
monsense  safety  regulations  and  re- 
quirements for  the  American  working- 
man.  The  businessmen  and  farmers  In 
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my  district  In  Kansas  do  no  question 
the  necessity  of  employers  providing  em- 
ployment and  a  place  of  employment 
that  are  free  from  recognized  and  proven 
safety  hazards.  ♦i^^ 

However,  as  we  have  seen  many  times 
m  the  past,  while  the  purpose  of  such  a 
regulatory  act  may  be  good,  the  actual 
effect  mav  be  something  different.  I  sub- 
mit to  my  colleagues  who  are  toter- 
nreting  this  act  with  this  view  that  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  Insuring  Job  safety 
for  the  American  worklngman.  that  they 
are  not  famUlar  with  the  facts. 

I  have  had  more  legitimate  complaints 
on  the  part  of  worltlngmen.  smaU  busi- 
nessmen, and  farmers  from  my  comgres- 
slonal  district  and  home  State  of  Kansas 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970— 
and  the  manner  In  which  it  is  being  ad- 
ministered—than any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion I  have  seen  since  coming  to  Con- 

^'Ive  hear  a  lot  about  the  problems  of 
big  government  today  and  how  govern- 
ment must  be  more  responsive  to  the 
indivdlual  citizen.  I  want  my  colleagiies 
to  know  that  in  my  district  OSHA  has 
become  a  virtual  synonym  for  bureau- 
cratic "big  brother"  government  at  its 

We  in  this  body  take  great  pride  in 
the  concept  that  we  represent  the  people 
and  that  we  are  the  one  government  in- 
sUtution  close  to  the  grassroots  political 
feeling  in  our  Nation.  I  can  tell  you  the 
-rassroots  feeling  regarding  this  act- 
in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer  and  the  raaaU 
businessman.  No  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Ooveniment  In  recent  years, 
has  threatened  his  concept  of  free  en- 
terprise or  Individual  freedom  or 
prompted  more  anxiety  and  outright 
animosity  than  the  administration  of 
the  OSHA  Act. 

I  have  received,  as  I  am  sxire  my  col- 
leagues have,  the  prepared  material  from 
organized  labor  and  the  prepared  mate- 
rial from  organized  business  groups  put- 
ting this  issue  Into  a  very  narrow  per- 
spective. The  fact  I  am  interested  in  is 
that  every  morning  businessmen  and 
farmers  get  together  in  small  commu- 
nities throughout  the  57  counUes  in  my 
district  and  equate  OSHA  and  our  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  with  some  totaUtarian 
police  state  as  opposed  to  finding  an- 
swers to  Job  safety  problems. 

Despite  our  efforts  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  the  now-Infamous  "toilet  seat 
regulation"  has  been  rescinded,  many 
citizens  in  my  district  fully  expect  a 
Federal  inspector  to  show  up  some  morn- 
ing, inspect  their  premises,  charge  the 
owner  with  violatlais  of  imiieard  of  reg- 
ulations, levy  a  fine,  and  march  ottjn^ 
flurry  of  government  redtape.  One  of  the 
regulatlona  waa  that  each  buslneBa,  no 
matter  how  small,  must  have  separate 
toilet  facilities  and  a  facility  with  an 
open-end  toilet  seat. 

Willie  this  particular  illustration  is  no 
longer  factual,  it  does  pose  a  l^dtimate 
questkm.  Are  we  going  to  Increaae  the 
job  safety  of  the  American  worklngman 
through  arbitrary  InterpretaUon  and 
enforcement  of  unreasonable  and  in  some 
cases,   downright   ridiculous   rules   and 


regvilations?  Can  we  save  lives  and  pre- 
vent accidente  by  forcing  our  citizens  to 
comply  with  rules  and  regulations  that 
do  not  make  sense  when  applied  to  our 
local  communities? 

Blanket  application  of  all  consensus 
standards  to  all  segments  of  business  and 
industry  wUl  not  achieve  job  safety.  Con- 
sensus standards  have  been  imposed 
without  public  hearings,  without  con- 
sideration to  the  unique  occupational 
safety  and  health  hazard*  of  individual 
businesses  and  industries,  and  most  im- 
portant, without  consideration  of  the 
human  element,  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  occupational  safety  and  health. 

I  want  to  stress  to  my  colleagues  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
held  hearings  and  made  substantive  rec- 
ommendations for  amendments  and 
changes  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  OSHA  and  to  satisfy  the  long- 
range  objectives  of  employee  safety  and 
health.  The  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  is  presently  holding  hearings 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the  act. 
most  of  which  involve  relief  for  the  small 
businessman  and  the  farmer  who  have 
been  saddled  with  across-the-board  re- 
quirements and  regulations  designed  for 
industry  and  big  business. 

It  would  not  be  fail-  to  continue  with 
inspections  and  enforcemait  of  these 
very  costly  and  many  times  uimecessary 
requirements  when  changes  affectmg  the 
small  business  employer  seem  imminent. 
The  costly  and  many  times  indefensible 
requirements  of  current  reg\ilations 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  many 
small  business  interests.  Needless  to  say. 
the  American  woilung  man  cannot  have 
job  safety  without  a  job. 

In  addition.  I  feel  quite  strongly  that 
through  our  action  today  and  this  vote 
on  the  amendment  originally  offered  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man Paui.  Pindliy,  we  can  prove  to  our 
citizens  that  our  Government  can  re- 
spond to  the  legitimate  need  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  be 
at  someone  else's  expense.  To  reject  this 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to 
embrace  the  callous  attitude  that  govern- 
ment is  not  responsive  and  that  we  are 
not  capable  of  amending  the  job  safety 
legislation  that  will  work. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  my  full  5  min- 
utee.  but  I  would  say  that  I  can  remem- 
ber a  great,  great  number  of  years  occu- 
pied in  the  matter  of  legislating  in  the 
field  of  safety.  I  have  not  heard  too 
many  different  argxmients  about  it.  Time 
has  passed,  but  the  arguments  have 
never  changed. 

I  remember  when  we  first  introduced 
a  bill  saying  that  they  had  to  wear  hard- 
nosed  shoes  in  the  steel  miUs.  Well,  that 
was  going  to  close  down  every  mill  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  remember  when  we  put  a  law 
through  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
where  you  had  to  provide  gloves  for  cer- 
tain hazardous  work  where  heat  was  a 
dangerous  element.  Tliat  was  going  to 
close  all  of  the  glass  plants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
I  remember  when  we  passed  a  mine 


safety  bill  in  this  country  where  we  said 
that  the  small  mines  had  to  be  exempt, 
because  otherwise  they  wo«ld  go  out  of 
business,  and  they  were  not  in  the  dan- 
gerous areas,  anyway,  and  inspectors 
could  and  would  harass  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

All  of  these  argiunents  have  come  up. 
However,  history  has  shown  that  when 
we  exempted  the  small  coal  mines,  up 
until  Congress  put  them  under  the  act 
a  few  years  ago.  the  majority  of  the  ac- 
cidents and  a  greater  number  of  the  in- 
juries and  a  greater  number  of  the  fatal> 
ities  occurred  in  the  small  mines  in  this 
country  of  ours  and  not  in  the  major  md 
larger  mines.  Since  this  Congress  had  the 
wisdom  to  include  small  mines,  the  In- 
cidence of  accidents,  especially  fatal  ac- 
cidents, has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest 
point  in  history  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  not  the  size  of  the  plant  that 
determines  the  intensity  of  the  accidents. 
The  smaller  the  plsmt  Is,  sometimes  a  lit- 
tle incident  of  negligence  occurs  which 
is  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  foreman 
or  an  owner  in  an  owner-employer  direct 
relationship,  and  it  is  something  that 
can  be  corrected.  The  problem  you  have 
to  cure  raises  the  problem  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
BROOK)  which  is  whether  or  not  the 
bureaucrats  downtown  will  tsike  the  law 
and  interpret  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress. 

Congress  did  not  intend  that  they  go 
out  to  harass  people  or  go  into  a  place 
and  make  it  impossible  for  a  person  to 
comply  with  the  law.  It  has  happened  in 
the  last  coad  mine  safety  bill.  Nothing 
has  been  worse  than  the  attitude  in  some 
areas — some  areas.  I  say — where  the  in- 
spector practically  made  it  impossible 
for  a  mine  operator  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

They  find  all  kinds  of  reasons  to  get 
aroimd  the  logic  and  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. For  instance,  in  one  particular  case 
I  can  mention  an  inspector  just  hap- 
pened to  be  there  when  a  man  went  into 
a  mine  and  he  happened  to  go  over  to  the 
man  trip  car  after  ever>-body  got  out  of 
it  and  reached  down  and  there  was  an 
unlit  cigarette  he  came  up  with  at  the 
bottom  of  that  car.  and  he  called  out  the 
whole  shift  because  of  that.  Three  weeks 
later,  in  the  same  mine,  in  the  same 
shift  and  in  the  same  car  he  found  an- 
other unlit  cigarette.  What  was  the  pur- 
pose of  that?  That  closed  the  whole  mine 
down.  ^  ^^         , 

In  another  place  they  accused  them  of 
not  cleaning  the  working  face  of  the  coal 
as  the  law  required,  which  could  lead  to 
a  greater  Incidence  of  explosion.  How- 
ever, he  had  the  whole  mine  pulled  be- 
cause of  that  one  shift.  Right  alongside 
of  them,  less  than  10  feet  away,  was  the 
man  whose  duty  it  was  to  clean  the  face. 
He  did  not  have  time  to  get  in  there  be- 
cause the  working  face  was  Just  then  left 
vacant  for  him. 
Mr.    DENNIS.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  In  Just  1  minute. 

These  are  the  incidents.  You  cannot 
legislate  in  this  area  or  tell  an  Inspector 
that  he  must  read  not  only  the  law  as 


It  is  written,  but  the  intent.  The  Intent 
ul  to  make  it  safer  for  a  workman  in  his 
Sace  of  employment:  it  is  not  to  harass 
tiMemployer  or  to  give  somebody  a  vaca- 
tion with  pay  for  a  period  of  time  sijnply 
because  they  have  somethmg  to  attend 

to  that  day. 
Mr.    DENNIS.    Will    the    genUeman 

'^Mr  DENT.  I  now  yield  to  Mr.  Dennis. 
Mr  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
tiie  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  Just  want 
to  make  one  comment,  and  that  is  that 
it  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, in  a  most  eloquent  manner,  is 
pointing  out  the  problem  with  all  of 
these  regulatory  acts  that  we  pass,  and 
the  reason  for  making  an  exempticai  for 
ft  smaller  businessman  is  because  he  can- 
not compete  with  these  Federal  bureauc- 
racies as  the  larger  businessman  can  do. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  observation,  but  I  am  telling  you 
now  that  it  is  the  little  fellow  that  works 
for  the  man  who  is  a  smsQl  employer 
whose  life  is  at  stake,  and  where  an  in- 
jury is  just  as  apt  to  occur  as  with  a 
larger    busmessman.    We    are    talking 
about  safety,  and  not  the  economic  size 
of  an  employer. 

Mr.  ASHBRCXDK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  what  the  gentleman  has  said, 
and  while  we  might  come  to  different 
conclusions  upon  this  amendment,  I 
think  we  can  both  sigree,  having  worked 
on  the  same  subcommittees  time  after 
time  on  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  responsible  action  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  that  is 
whether  you  are  talking  about  man- 
power, or  whether  you  are  talking  about 
safety.  And  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
has  said,  and  I  would  certainly  under- 
score it,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  In 
the  spirit  of  the  law  to  come  into  a  plant 
the  first  time  in  a  plant  and  fine  a  man 
$1,000  on  the  spot  because  some  employ- 
ee could  have  mislaid  something  such 
as  a  Are  extinguisher.  That  is  the  kind 
of  irresponsive  action  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  DENT.  And  that  is  in  every  regu- 
latory act,  in  any  State,  In  any  mu- 
nicipality, and  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment itself.  There  is  nothing  that  we 
can  do  legislatively  except  to  put  it  into 
the  place  of  tying  it  down  specifically. 
And  we  have  done  that  in  the  last  half 
of  the  mine  safety  bill,  but  I  am  going 
to  teU  this  House  that  they  are  not  inter- 
preting it  as  we  intended  them  to  inter 
pret  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Majssachusetts  if  I  have  the  time. 
Mr.  CONTE.  What  I  want  to  point  out 
is  that  there  has  been  a  red  herring 
dragged  over  the  issue,  the  Issue  of  con- 
sultation is  a  good  Issue,  and  we  are  going 
to  take  a  look  at  it  when  we  can  get  to  it. 
But  the  fact  is  this:  "Hiat  if  you  take  the 
logging  industry,  there  are  16,000  logging 
companies  in  the  United  States,  and  96 


percent  of  the  logging  camps  hire  20  or 
less  employees,  and  logging  Is  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  industries  in  the  United 
States;  14,500  people  lost  their  lives  last 
year  in  industrial  accidents.  Two  and 
one-half  nailllon  employees  throughout 
the  covmtry  were  Idled  because  of  injuries 
caused  by  industrial  accidents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 

tlemsm  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes,  but  I  think  everyone 
of  us  who  has  heard  this  debate  will 
sympathize  with  our  colleague,  Sam 
Steigxr.  the  gentleman  from  Arlxona. 
Every  one  In  this  Chamber  I  am  sure  In 
their  own  home  districts  has  had  a  prob- 
lem with  this  legislation,  raised  by  em- 
ployers and  employees.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  axe  at  least  three  serious  er- 
rors concerned  with  this  amendmmt. 

First,  the  amendment  does  not  go 
about  changing  the  basic  law.  It  leaves 
intact  the  obligation  of  the  Oovermnent 
bureaucracies  to  continue  as  they  are, 
but  it  says  that  they  cannot  use  money  to 
do  what  they  need  to  do  to  carry  out  the 
very  law  that  many  Members  here  to- 
day voted  in  favor  of. 

Second,  the  errors  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  administration  of  this 
law.  which  have  been  pointed  out  by 
speaker  sifter  speaker,  are  not  going  to 
be  corrected  by  this  particular  amend- 
ment. The  various  things  we  have  com- 
plained about,  every  one  of  us,  that  are 
in  the  law,  are  not  going  to  be  changed 
merely  by  saying  that  the  dollars  cannot 
be  used  to  carry  out  certain  duties. 

And,  third,  if  we  look  at  the  law  as  It 
now  exists  and  what  this  amendment 
would  do,  all  it  does  is  create  a  disparity 
in  some  areas  where  there  are  working 
men  and  women  who  tire  in  greatest  need 
of  help,  and  who  are  in  the  greatest  haz- 
ards, and  we  say  no,  this  law  will  not 
apply  to  them. 

Let  us  not  hide  our  heads  under  the 
mattress,  and  say  that  this  does  not 
really  change  the  protection  for  the 
small  working  man.  or  for  the  man  who 
is  working  for  a  small  business.  It  does. 
It  will  radically  liijure  working  men  and 
women  in  some  of  the  most  hazardous 
industries  In  this  country. 

I  come  from  a  State  where  the  forest 
products  Industry  Is  a  key  industry,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  primary,  particular 
target  indiostries  which  has  been  zeroed 
in  on  since  this  law  went  into  effect.  Cer- 
tainly ther  have  been  harassments 
which  ought  to  be  changed— hut  there 
has  also  been  greater  protection  for  the 
men  and  women  who  work  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  I  do  not  want  a  disparity  set 
up  so  that  one  man  who  works  for  a  large 
company  will  find  he  gets  some  protec- 
tion and  then  that  same  man,  or  the 
brother  of  that  man,  rather,  who  Is 
working  for  a  small  company  but  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing,  will  not  get  the 
protection  of  this  law.  Change  the  basic 
law,  but  do  not  go  at  It  In  this  half-baked 
fashion. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  provision  corered 
by  the  pending  amendment  was  in  the 
bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  went  to  the 
White  House  and  in  the  vetoed  bill.  It 
reflected  the  will  of  the  Congress.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  why  it  is  not  in 
the  bill  as  it  has  come  from  the  commit- 
tee today? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  cannot  t^  you 
why.  All  I  c«j3  tell  you  Is  that  this  amend- 
ment, amending  an  ajppropriation  bill. 
Ignores  the  basic  law  and  creates  an  ha- 
consistency. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There  Is 
one  other  point  to  make  about  the  dif- 
ficulty with  this  kind  of  nxmierical  ex- 
emption. Let  us  take  the  coostnictlOQ 
industry.  What  it  would  do  would  be 
to  create  an  intolerable  situation  be- 
tween a  general  contractor  who  employs 
16  or  more  and  a  subcontractor  who  em- 
ploys less  than  15. 

The  letters  I  have  received  from  the 
American  General  Contractors  Associa- 
tion and  contractors  within  my  own  dis- 
trict indicated  deep  concern  about  the 
impact  that  this  kind  of  15  or  less  em- 
ployee amendment  has  and  they  are  op- 
posed to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  but  one  more 
reason  why  we  ought  not  to  take  this 
approach. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  agree  with  the 
gentlemam. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  could 
not  help  but  notice  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  states  that  this  would  create 
an  intolerable  condition.  I  would  imlnt 
out  to  him  and  to  the  House  that  this 
amendment  will  correct  a  much  larger 
and  much  more  serious  intolerable  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  must  respect- 
fully disagree  completely  with  my  very 
good  friend. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  with  some  ex- 
perience as  an  employer  of  a  limited 
number  of  people  over  some  30  years. 

I  believe  a  small  shop  can  be  safer  and 
in  most  ceues  is  safo-  than  a  large  shop. 
Tbe  employer  is  normally  a  resident 
owner.  He  works  with  his  people.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience,  over  a  number 
of  years.  However.  I  will  not  stand  here 
and  brag  about  our  safety  record  even 
though  it  is  an  enviable  cme.  However,  as 
hsA  been  mentioned  the  State  of  Indiana 
has  laws,  we  have  insurance  regulations 
and.  of  course,  in  my  case  we  have  some 
very  strict  employer  rtdes.  However,  we 
cannot  legislate  on  human  nature  and 
human  frailties. 

There  will  always  be  people  using  alco- 
hol, there  are  going  to  be  people  coming 
to  work  suffering  from  lack  of  sleep,  and 
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there  are  going  to  be  people  who  have 
had  burned  toast  for  break! aat,  they  are 
going  to  come  to  work  In  a  belligerent 
mood.  Therefore,  there  will  always  be  ac- 
cidents that  will  lumpen  in  the  shops  of 
thla  country. 

One  of  my  main  reasons  for  coming  to 
Congress  was  to  reduce  the  harassment 
of  businessmen  In  our  country.  Again.  I 
know  from  experience  the  repetiUous 
number  of  forms  and  inspectors  that  our 
businessmen  must  deal  with.  In  fact,  even 
before  beginning  my  service  in  Congress, 
I  onentimes  found  it  difficult  to  serve  my 
cuatomers.  because  of  the  endless  num- 
bers of  Qovemment  agents  both  Stote 
and  Federal. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  I  opposed 
OSHA,  because  I  recognize  this  as  more 
bureaucracy,  another  group  of  Federal 
regs  to  comply  with.  SmaUer  employers 
simply  do  not  have  the  clerical  help,  do 
not  have  the  legal  help,  and  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  deal  with  so 
many  of  these  endless  requirements  as  do 
the  bigger  firms,  generally  speaking. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  cast  a  vote  In  favor  of  the  freedom  of 
the  employers  of  15  or  less  employees.  It 
Is  my  deep  regret  that  this  amendment 
does  not  repeal  OSHA.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  stand  up  and  vote  for  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  _,  .^  ,    ,. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  California  if  we  have 

time.  .. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
statements  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, and  especially  because  he  is  speak- 
ing on  the  basis  of  his  own  experience. 
First,  the  gentleman  Is  introducing  a 
I>otnt  that  has  not  been  touched  upon  too 
thoroughly  in  the  debate  today— that  Is 
the  moimtain  of  paperwork  that  is  gen- 
erated for  a  small  businessman  by  this 
law.  Much  of  thla  paperwork  is  Imposed 
by  a  bureaucracy  that  is  supposed  to  be 
Interested  in  health  and  safety  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  Interested  in  the  health  of 
the  small  employer  who  has  to  spend  all 
the  extra  time  and  effort  in  a  mound  of 
paper  forms  and  does  not  have  large  ac- 
counting firms  and  others  to  provide  this 
kind  of  staff  support.  It  Is  an  unfair  and 
undue  burden  upon  the  small  business- 
man. ^        ,       , 

Second,  as  the  gentleman  has  already 
pointed  out— and  It  la  also  true  In  Cali- 
fornia— there  are  substantial  State  laws 
that  deal  in  the  field  of  health  and 
safety.  As  the  gentlemsui  from  Pennsyl- 
vania pointed  out,  it  is  true  that  some- 
times the  State  bureaucracy  can  be  Just 
as  bad.  But  the  point  is  in  many  cases 
the  State  legislators  have  already  moved 
to  deal  with  that  problem.  We  do  not 
need  a  duplication  of  bureaucratic  in- 
spectors. I  think  we  are  trying  to  deal 
here  today  with  a  mistake  that  we  made 
in  turning  over  so  much  power  to  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  and  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  That  is  exactly 
right.  OSHA  is  powerful,  and  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  businessmen  across  my 
district  fear.  It  is  OSHA  Inspectors  com- 
ing around. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  as   a   former  employer  for 
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bringing  up  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
tend  to  forget  the  small  businessmen 
face. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  I  liiank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  on 
June  15  this  identical  problem  was  dealt 
with,  except  it  provided  for  25  employees 
instead  of  15.  It  was  debated  extensively 
here,  and  it  was  voted  on  and  carried  a 
majority  by  213  to  154 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman ha&  expired. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

MOTION  OFFZREO  BT  MR.  FLOOD 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  end  in  6  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amoimt  of  time — these  2  minutes — given 
to  us  to  debate  reminds  me  of  about  the 
Eunoxint  of  time  we  will  use  to  amend  the 
substantive  law  that  has  put  us  in  the 
mess  we  are  in  today.  We  were  called 
before  a  hearing  several  months  ago  to 
air  our  problems  with  OSHA,  but  noth- 
ing came  in  the  way  of  an  opportimity 
to  amend  the  substantive  law.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  came  out  to 
Wyoming  and  appeared  on  television 
with  Senator  CLiFFoac  Hansen  of  this 
administration.  No  invitation  was  of- 
fered to  the  only  Congressman  the  State 
has — that  is  me — and  on  television  they 
went. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  said. 
In  effect: 

It  la  really  a  good  law.  We  wlU  correct 
tbe  troubles.  You  f oUls  are  over-reacting  here 
in  Wyoming  and  over-emoting  In  the  West. 

He  said  this  on  television  before  my 
constituents  on  a  program  to  which  I 
was  not  invited. 

There  are  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord over  25  cases  of  abuse  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  examiners.  One  was 
an  overexaggeration.  He  stressed  the  ex- 
aggeration for  all  of  my  constituents,  but 
he  did  not  bother  to  respond  to  the 
merits  of  the  remaining  24  OSHA  com- 
plaints from  Wyoming  businessmen. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  to  use  this  type 
of  amendment  either  to  bring  justice,  but 
there  are  times  when  you  have  to  do 


harsh  things  to  bring  justice.  The  m- 
sence  of  this  things  is  that  no  one  should 
be  exempt  from  maintaining  safe  prem* 
ises — no  one — whether  they  employ  15, 
or  five,  or  two,  or  one.  But,  how  do  we 
bring  some  semblance  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice into  the  administration  at  the  law? 
This  is  our  problem  today. 

It  Is  going  to  be  really  interesting  to 
see  how  many  people  change  their  vote 
today  from  what  It  was  last  June,  and 
they  will  change;  and  in  the  spring  when 
we  go  to  amending  the  substantive  law, 
they  will  change  again.  This  amendment, 
here  and  now,  is  the  only  relief  available, 
here  and  now,  to  bring  Justice  into  the 
OSHA  program.  I  support  it,  still,  and 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

BtTRLISON)  . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  Jime  15  of  this  year,  when  the 
House  originally  took  up  this  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment. That  vote  should  not  have  been 
interpreted  as  my  opposition  to  limiting 
appUcation  of  the  occupationsd  safety 
and  health  law  to  employers  of  over  25 
workers.  This  should  be  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  I  was  an  early  cosponsor  of 
such  legislation  which,  of  course,  vnt 
referred  to  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committee.  The  reason  for  my  vote  in 
June  was  that  I  did  not  feel  that  an  ap- 
propriations bill  was  the  proper  vehicle 
by  which  to  legislate  a  matter  of  this  im- 
port. It  becomes  obvious  now,  however, 
at  this  late  date,  just  prior  to  the  end  of 
this  Congress,  that  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation will  never  see  the  light  of  day 
from  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. At  the  very  best,  there  is  not  time  to 
enact  this  legislation  this  session. 

Though  I  am  in  accord  with  the  goals 
and  purposes  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  and  supported  it  when 
ensu:ted  a  couple  of  years  or  so  ago.  I  fed 
it  works  an  Inordinate  and  unjustifiable 
hardship  on  our  small  businessmen  and 
farmers  when  administered  as  it  has 
been.  Thus  I  cast  my  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, which  in  essence  exempts  busi- 
ness and  farmers  employing  less  than 
15  workers.  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Fisher  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

On  my  last  trip  home  touring  my  dis- 
trict the  biggest  complaint  I  wsis  hear- 
ing from  the  people  was  the  harassment 
by  inspectors  of  the  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 


This  amendment  will  exempt  the  small 
businesses  of  15  employees  or  less  from 
the  Labor  Etepartment  Inspectors  enforc- 
ing the  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  make  a  profit  now 
in  btjsiness  but  when  the  Government 
comes  in  and  harasses  you,  it  has  the  ef- 
fect of  closing  up  businesses  and  puts 
people  out  of  work  Instead  of  giving  the 
employee  protection. 

This  is  a  gopd  amendment  and  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not support  the  amendment  pending  in 
the  Conmiittee  on  the  Whole  which 
would  provide  exemptions  to  coverage 


under    the    Occupational    Healtfa    and 

in  1970.  the  Craigress  passed  the  Oe- 
amatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  which 
was  designed  to  assure  so  far  as  pos- 
mL-  pvery  working  man  and  woman  m 
SSVatiSi^rSd  healthful  working 
oonditions  and  to  preserve  our  human 
rt-ources.  Since  the  act  became  effective 
«me  18  months  ago,  it  has  become  the 
MAlect  of  controversy  which  has  led  to 
oversight  hearings  by  the  Select  <^m- 
niittee  on  Labor  chaired  by  Hon. 
DoiimicK  V.  Daniels. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  to 
It  that  the  desired  impact  of  the  act  is 
achieved.  SpeclflcaUy,  there  should  be 
M  amendments  which  would  limit  the 
effects  of  the  act  to  only  certato  busi- 
nesses based  on  criteria  such  aa  size, 
number  of  employees,  et  cetera.  Such 
acUons  only  serve  to  betray  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

I  have,  however,  closely  observed  the 
nrogress  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Labor  hearings  on  the  bill  and  have 
sought  suggestions  from  my  oonstituents 
as  to  how  the  biU  might  be  improved. 
Prom  what  I  have  learned  from  each  of 
tiiese  sourcee,  I  believe  that  there  are  at 
least  three  main  areas  of  concern  which 
deeerve  immediate  attention.  They  are 
the  need,  first,  to  differentiate  between 
light  residential  and  heavy  construction 
Industries:  second,  to  increase  employee 
responsibiUty  under  the  act;  and  third, 
to  temper  the  punitive  nature  of  the 
act  which  requires  the  issuance  of  fines 
for  all  violations  of  the  act  discovered 
during  the  first  inspection. 

Since  the  present  legislation  does  not 
differentiate  between  light  residential 
and  heavy  construction  industries,  it 
has  not  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  standards  ttat 
properly  reflect  the  hazards  and  working 
oonditions  of  the  light  residential  con- 
struction industry.  It  is  fairly  obvious 
that  the  engineering  and  safety  reqiiire- 
ments  are  considerably  different  for  a 
two-  and  a  20-story  buUding,  just  as 
the  equipment  used  in  light  residential 
and  heavy  construction  is  considerably 
different. 

The  need  to  provide  a  fire  extinguisher 
for  each   3,000    square   feet   or   major 
fraction  thereof  being  protected  is  an 
example  of   a  requirement  within  the 
safety  regulations  that  is  overstated  as 
concenis  home  biiilding.  In  multistory 
buUdings,  an  extinguisher  must  be  pro- 
vided im  each  floor  located  adjacent  to 
the  stairway.  A  55-gallon  drum  of  water 
with  two  fire  pails,  or  a  >^-inch  hose  on 
a  reel  may  be  substituted  for  the  ex- 
tinguisher. The  hose  affords  litUe  relief 
in  a  light  icsidential  structure,  since 
water  service  is  not  available  for  much 
of  the  construction  period  and  there  is 
no  hose  bib  to  which  it  may  be  fastened 
on  the  second  floor.  The  55-gallon  dnim 
is  subject  to  freezing,  is  too  heavy  to 
move  about,  would  interfere  with  work 
activities  as  it  would  take  up  too  much 
room  in  the  typical  two-story  house,  and 
would  surely  create  a  mess  on  the  wooden 
floors.    The    flre    extinguishers    them- 
selves would  require  a  considerable  in- 
vestment in  the  typical  subdivision  and 
would  be  difflcvdt  to  protect  from  theft 


and  vandalism.  There  is  no  clearly  stated 
point  of  constructton  at  which  the  ex- 
tinguishers must  be  put  in  plaoe,  nor  Is 
it  clear  Just  when  they  are  no  longer 
required.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  requirement  to  protect  a  home  un- 
der construction  is  far  in  exoees  of  build- 
ing code  or  occupancy  requirements  once 
a  family  moves  in  and  sleeps  in  the 
house. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Labor  Department  has  the  authority  to 
rectify  this  and  similar  situations 
brought  about  by  the  differences  between 
light  residential  and  heavy  construction 

industries. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  Labor 
Department  has  failed  to  take  any  action 
toward  solving  the  problem.  Therefore, 
the  Congress  should  make  it  clear  that 
since  difference  between  light  residential 
and   heavy   construction   Industries  do 
exist,  differentiation  between  Ught  resi- 
dential and  heavy  construction  indus- 
tries by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  should  also  exist. 
The  present  law  fails  to  place  much 
responsibility  on  the  employee  for  his 
own  safety.  As  a  result,  compliance  by 
the  employer  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
still  may  not  result  in  a  safe  working 
environment.  The  most  common  example 
of  this  failure  is  the  issuance  of  safety 
helmets  by  the  employer  to  his  workers 
who  refuse  to  wear  them.  Efforts  should 
be   made   to   educate   the   employee   in 
safety  standards  which  apply  to  him  ac- 
cording to  OSHA. 

Employers  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
quest that  OSHA  officials  come  into  their 
facilities  to  advise  and  consult  with  them 
concerning  any  changes  required  by 
OSHA.  This  could  clear  up  much  of  the 
ambiguity  surrounding  the  act  by  allow- 
ing employers  to  obtain  advance  warning 
about  potential  violations  of  health  and 
safety  standards  in  their  plants.  The  ef- 
fect would  be  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
nuisance  features  of  the  act  by  providing 
a  greater  opportimity  to  differentiate  be- 
tween willful  and  nonwillful  noncom- 
pliance. It  would  also  encotutige  employ- 
ers to  seek  ways  in  which  they  could  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  act  rather 
than  avoid  compliance  for  fear  of 
punishment. 

An  example  of  a  means  by  which  small 
employers  could  be  provided  assistance 
in  complying  with  the  act  is  the  bill,  H.R. 
16508,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  William  A. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  This  amendment, 
which  would  allow  for  onsite  consulta- 
tion without  Inspection  for  employers  of 
50  or  fewer  employees,  would  alleviate 
the  many  complaints  of  small  business- 
men stemming  from  their  inability  to  in- 
terpret the  technical  language  of  the 
standards  while  at  the  same  time  not 
sacrificing  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
employees  of  small  employers. 

This  is  a  much  more  responsible  way  to 
respond  to  the  need  for  special  consid- 
eration for  small  businesses. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisher)  . 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellera  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  teUere 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Coktb,  Flood,  and 
Scherlx. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  teUeiB 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  191,  noes 
182,  not  voting  57,  as  follows: 


[RoUNo.  370] 

[Becorded  TeUer  Vote] 

AYES— 181 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Alexander 

Aoxlrews,  Al*. 

Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Aab  brook 
Baker 
Baring 
Bennett 
Betu 

Bl&ckbum 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomflrid 
Broteman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhin.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burbe.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrnes.  Wla. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChapiMll 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Claw»on.Dei 

Cleveland 

Corner 

CoUlna,  Tex. 

Coimer 

Coughlln 

CraxM 

Danld.  Va. 

DavlB.  Qa. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davia  Wl*. 

(telaOaxKa 

Denholm 

D«imls 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dlcklnaon 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala 

Eshleman 

Evlna.  Tenn. 

Plsher 

Flowers 


txIjLXB  vots  with  ct.tkkb 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered. 


Abzug 

Addabbo 
Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
.\miunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 

BoKgs 
Boland 


Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Oeltys 
GhxKillng 
Grlflln 
Gross 
Qrover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hareha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hoscner 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Land  grebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUleter 

McCulloch 

McBwen 

McKevltt 

Mahon 

MallaiT 

Mann 

Martin 

Mattalaa.  Calif. 

Mathla,  0«u 

Mayne 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mills.  Md. 

MlnahaU 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

OKonakl 

Passman 

Patman 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

NOES— 183 

BoUlng 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Burke.  Ham. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey.  N.T. 

Carlson 

Carney 

CeUer 

ChlshoJm 

Clark 

Clay 

Conable 

Co  never 

Cent* 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Danlelson 


Poage 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Purosll 

Qvilllen 

Bandall 

Banck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Boblaon.  N.T. 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Roush 

ROUSMlOt 

Boy 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Scherie 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

S^brilxis 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Smith.  CallX. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steiger.  Art*. 

Stephens 

StubbleOekl 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Tbompaoo.  <3sl 

Thomson.  Wla. 

Thone 

Ullman 
Vaiuler  Jsgt 

Veyeey 

WaggonzMT 

W  ampler 

Ware 

WiMUey 

White 

Whlteburat 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  na. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Dellenback 

DeUums 

Dent 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Poftt 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Osm. 

BUb«T« 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Kvana,  Cede. 

PaaoeU 

Pish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 


I 


i 
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Ford. 

Wmi4m  D. 
Ponyttoe 
Praaer 

PrcUii«tauy»eD 
Pulton 
Oftrmmtz 
Okjdoe 
aibbocs 
OoQzaiez 
Ormaso 
Or»y 

Oreen.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa 
Ortfflttos 
Oude 

H»nley 

H&Doa 

HtLZ\a&a.  W»»li. 

HuTlngtoD 

H«tbaw»y 

Hawkins 

Hayi 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler 

Heinz 

Halstoekl 

Hicks.  Ml 

HcUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Huni?ate 

Jacob* 
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Long.  Ud. 

Lujan 

McCloakey 

llcPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

MacdonaJd. 


Maddm 

MaUUard 
Maooll 
MetcaU* 
Mldiel 
MUler.  Calif. 
MUla.  Ark. 
Mlniab 
Mink 
Mltcbell 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
BiAoaber 
Moas 

Murpby.  Ill- 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Natcber 
Ned2l 
Obey 
0"Hara 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepp«r 
Pwklna 
Pet  Us 


Johnion,  CaUf.  Peyser 


Jcnes.  Ala. 

KaJth 

Kastcnmeler 

Keating 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Kcch 

Leggett 


PodeU 
Price,  m. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Quie 

lUlUback 
Rajagel 
Reea 
Reuss 


Bodlno 

Roc 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roaentlial 

Roatcnkowakl 

Ruonela 

Rui>pe 

St  Germain 

a»rb*DC8 

Scb«uer 

Selbertln« 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Springer 

Stanton. 
J.  WUilam 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  Wl*. 

Stratton 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Teague.  Oallf. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tlernan 

VanDe«rUxi 

Vanlk 

Vigortto 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Wilson. 
Chart  eaH. 

Wolff 

Wyatt 
Wydler 

Tatea 

Yatpon 
Zablockl 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  o6jectic«i. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows : 

VOCATIONAL    AND    ADULT    kDUCATION 

JH3C  carrying  out,  to  the  ertent  not  otber- 
wlw  provided,  section  loa(b)  (WO.000,000), 
parts  B  and  C  (»444,682.000) .  D,  P  ($28,625.- 
000).  O  (•19,500,CX»).  H  (W.OOO.OOO),  and  I 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  ol  1963.  «a 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  1341-1391),  and  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
30)  ($31,300,000),  $590,127,000.  Including 
$16,000,000  for  exemplary  programs  under 
part  D  of  said  1963  Act  of  which  60  per  cen- 
tum shall  remain  available  untu  expended 
and  50  per  centum  shall  remain  available 
through  June  30.  1974.  and  not  to  exceed 
$18,000,000  for  research  and  training  under 
part  C  of  said  1963  Act:  Provided,  That  grants 
to  each  State  under  the  Adult  Education  Act 
•hall  not  be  lees  than  gnujfts  made  to  such 
State  agencies  In  fiscal  year  1971:  Provided 
further.  That  grants  to  e«ch  State  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  shall  not  be  leas 
than  grants  made  to  such  States  in  fiscal  ye*r 
1972. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  O'Haba:  Page 
Jl,  line  3.  strike  out  the  provisos  beginning 
on  line  three  and  continuing  down  through 
line  Son  page  21. 


NOT  VOnNO— 67 

.\dams  Hag&n  Melcher 

Asplnall  Halpem  Mlkva 

Belcher  Hanaen.  Idaho  MoUohan 

Bevl.i  H*bert  Nichols 

BUnton  Hicks.  Waah.  Nix 

Bow  HlUls  O'NeUI 

Caffery  Kee  Puclnskl 

ColUns.  111.  Kuykendall  Reld 

Curlln  Kyi  Riegie 

DanieU.  N.J.  Kyros  Rooney.  N.T. 

Delaney  Lent  Roybal 

Dowdy  Unk  Saylor 

Dwyw  Lloyd  Schmltz 

Edmondson  McCormack  Scott 

Plndley  McDade  Skubltz 

Plynt  McDonald.  Staggers 

Gallflanakls  Mich.  Stokes 

Gallagher  McMillan  Udall 

Gialmo  Mataunaga 

Goldwater  Meeds                                       •  »  '. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKUfDMENT    OITKHKD    BT    MK.    O'HAXA 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  portiOTi  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  fcdlows: 

OmCX    OF    BDXrCATION 
ZLKMZNTAaT  AKD  BSCONDABT  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise proTlded.  UUe  I  (tlJi97.6OO.0OC).  title 
III  ($146393.000),  and  title  V.  Parts  A  and  C 
($43,000,000).  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  $1,786,893,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  grants  to  States  on  behalf  of 
local  education  agencies  under  said  title 
I-A  shall  not  be  lees  than  grants  made  to 
such  agencies  in  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CHAaa:  Page 
19.  line  10.  strike  out  the  proviso  beginning 
on  line  10  continuing  down  through  line 
13  on  page  19. 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
second  amendment  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  and  with  the  same  principle,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
ond amendment  also  be  read,  and  that 
the  two  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  favor  of  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  remove  the  provisos 
found  on  page  19,  line  10,  and  page  21, 
lines  3  and  5. 

Now,  what  these  provisos  are  intended 
to  do,  the  proviso  that  I  would  delete  from 
the  bill,  they  are  Intended  to  ignore  the 
formula  changes  that  have  taken  place 
over  the  last  few  years. 

They  affect  three  programs:  In  title 
I.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  State's  allocation  depends 
on  the  number  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  within  the  State,  and 
the  average  cost  of  education  per  child. 

Second,  it  deals  with  grants  under  the 
Adult  Education  Act.  In  which  a  State's 
allotment  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  persons  within  the  State  who  do  not 
have  a  high  school  education. 

The  third  proviso  deals  with  vocation- 
al education.  Under  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  the  amount  per  State  is  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
people  in  each  State,  under  the  1970 
census. 

With  respect  to  title  I  of  ESEA  the 
amount  States  spend  per  pupil  has 
changed.  Some  States  have  gone  up  and 
some  States  have  gone  down.  Accord- 
ingly their  allotment*  should  have  gone 
up  or  down.  The  number  of  children 
eligible  has  gone  up  In  some  places  and 
has  gone  down  in  others. 

However,  the  committee  says  forget 
that,  base  their  allocation  on  what  their 
need  was  4  or  5  years  ago. 

The  same  is  true  with  vocational  edu- 
cation, where  we  now  have  the  1970  cen- 
sus. The  committee  said  forget  the  1970 
census;  do  not  determine  a  State's  al- 
location on  the  basis  of  its  current  needs: 
ignore  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  formula  grant  pro- 


grams in  education  try  to  allocate  to  the 
States  the  amount  each  needs  baaed 
upon  the  numJoer  of  iwople  requiring  the 
service  that  the  particular  program  is 
supposed  to  provide. 

If  we  go  along  with  the  method  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  ignoring 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  popu- 
lation, in  the  number  of  children  need, 
ing  particular  services,  and  in  the  aver- 
age coet  of  education,  these  programs 
becom  meaningless  pork  barrel. 

I  £isk  the  committee  to  support  my 
amendment,  which  would  strike  out  the 
Appropriations  Comimttee  provisos  aruJ' 
allocate  the  funds  as  the  legislative  act 
intended,  according  to  the  need  State  by 
State. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  better  have  some 
attention  on  this.  You  are  elU  in  on  this. 
Every  State  is  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  you  do  what  this  amendment  calls 
for,  somebody  is  going  to  get  hurt;  some 
State  is  going  to  get  hurt.  Who?  Which 
one?  I  do  not  know.  It  might  be  you,  you, 
you,  you,  or  you.  I  do  not  know.  But 
somebody  is  going  to  get  hurt.  Yes,  sir. 
This  bill  calls  for  $1,597,500,000  for 
title  I  of  ESEA.  That  is  the  same  as  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Now  watch.  If  you  strike  that  language 
out  as  proposed  by  the  gentlemans 
amendment,  because  of  the  very  opera- 
tion of  the  formula  in  the  authorizing 
legislaticm — and  you  are  going  to  get  let- 
ters on  this — some  States  will  receive 
less  than  they  did  in  the  year  1972.  That 
could  be  you.  Would  that  not  be  nice? 

Now.  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
seccmd  amendment  which  is  made  a  part 
of  this  package.  Our  bill  provides — and 
hear  this — that  no  State — no  State— gets 
less  imder  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
than  it  did  last  year.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  some  States  will  be  hurt— 
and  one  of  them  may  be  yours. 

Look  out.  You  had  better  knock  this 
one  down. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  that  in 
1965.  when  we  enacted  the  ESEA.  the 
figures  were  not  available  until  about 
1964.  The  last  time  I  requested  the  infor- 
mation from  the  Department  the  1973 
income  figures  were  not  available  on  the 
1970  census.  So  we  have  good  reason  to 
oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  could  not  imagine  any- 
one could  say  it  better  than  I  could,  but 
you  did. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  sunend- 
ment  and  I  did  when  we  had  the  same 
fight  when  the  bill  went  through  the 
House  before.  Then  we  dropped  those 
provisions. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee says  somebody  is  going  to  get 
hurt,  that  is  true,  somebody  Is  gohag  to 
get  hurt  if  you  leave  the  bill  the  way  it  is. 


How,  why  should  you  let  each  State  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  money  they 
received  before  if  they  have  fewer  chil- 
^  to  be  benefited  from  these  pro- 

grams? 

We  have  a  very  poor  formula  as  It  Is. 
in  the  way  they  count  the  children  based 
on  an  ancient  census,  using  1959  Income. 
The  Committee  bill  perpetrates  this.  At 
least  we  have  a  Uttle  bit  of  give  In  the 
formula.  OE  may  consider  the  need  that 
exists  now  by  counting  those  on  welfare. 
Sanethlng  has  happened  in  these  last  5 
w  6  years  that  caused  th*  difference  in 
the  amount  of  people  on  welfare.  For  In- 
stance, some  plants  were  closed  down 
when  this  admlnistratioii  reduced  the 
war  effort.  Some  plants  as  a  result  of 
that  did  not  have  FedersJ  contracts  so 
some  people  did  not  have  Jobs,  therefore 
more  kids  are  counted  under  the  formula 
in  those  areas.  Why  should  you  not  count 
the  kids  instead  of  protecting  States? 
That  is  what  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 
O'Haka)  will  do,  in  the  1972  school  year 
you  will  count  the  kids  who  qualify.  And 
you  know,  if  a  State  that  does  not  qualify 
with  as  many  children  In  this  year,  they 
should  not  get  the  money  they  did  in  the 
year  before   because   that  takes   some 
money  away  from  those  children  who 
should  be  counted  In  other  States.  States 
that  happen  to  have  an  Increase  in  their 
poverty  levels  or  In  imemployment  In 
their  areas  need  the  help. 

We  wrote  this  formula  so  that  it  would 
have  some  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs 
where  the  disadvantaged  children  existed 
at  that  time.  It  is  not  a  perfect  formula. 
It  has  to  be  made  into  a  better  formula, 
and  we  will  have  to  write  a  better  formula 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  next 
year. 

Of  course  I  know  that  all  the  States 
have  financial  problems,  and  we  certainly 
do,  too.  We  have  severe  financial  prob- 
lems, as  you  know  by  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  back  here  again.  The  President 
had  to  veto  the  previous  bill.  He  has  to 
set  a  limitation  on  fimds.  So  with  that 
limitation  let  us  let  the  mcwiey  go  where 
the  kids  are  in  each  of  the  States. 

That  is  what  will  happen  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  so  I  urge  you  to  adc^t 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  In  supporting  this  amwid- 
ment  I  mean  no  offense  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  who  has 
worked  so  very  hard  In  the  Interest  of 
education  as  he  has.  and  on  all  of  the 
apprcH^rlation  biUs  of  a  like  nature  that 
have  come  before  us.  It  Is  true  that 
either  way  you  vote,  someone  is  going  to 
get  hurt.  As  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Quix)  has  Just  pointed  out.  the 
effect  of  leaving  the  limgus^e  in  the  bill 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  CHaxa) 
would  seek  to  strike  would  be  to  continue 
to  distribute  the  money  on  the  basis  of 
where  the  children  were  12  or  13  years 


ago.  To  be  more  precise,  yoQ  would  ctwnt 
the  children  cm  the  basis  of  where  tb«y 
were  12  ytars  ago,  and  on  what  thetr 
family  Inoooas  wa«,  and  other  employ- 
ment date  was  13  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
CHaka  Is  adopted  you  would  distribute 
these  funds  on  the  basis  of  where  the 
children  were  found  In  the  1»70  census 
which  ha  some  Instances  might  hurt  some 
States.  But  we  cannot,  as  the  gentleman 
from  ICnnesoto  has  said.  Justify  con- 
tinuing for  more  than  13  year*  a  distri- 
bution system  that  has  already  been  In- 
volved in  the  distribution  of  funds  on  a 
formula  that  does  not  find  the  ctalldnsi 
where  they  are  now  In  the  many  school 
districts  that  now  have  the  duty  to  edu- 
cate   them.    We   should   not    distribute 
funds  on  the  basis  of  figures  that  bear  no 
relatlOTishlp  to  what  the  true  facts  are. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  that 
if  you  legislate  on  the  truth  of  where  the 
heaviest  unemployment  exists,  in  States 
that  have  had  Increases  in  unemploy- 
ment and  Increases  In  people  on  wel- 
fare, that  other  States  will  be  hurt.  Na- 
tionally in  the  last  SVa  years  the  num- 
ber of  welfare  recipients  in  this  ootmtry 
has  grown  from  7.9  million  to  over  15 
million  people. 

Take  a  look  at  which  States  have  the 
highest  unemployment,  and  the  highest 
increase  in  welfare,  and  you  will  know 
who  is  going  to  be  hurt  the  most  if  you 
support  the  committee  position.  It  is 
tJiese  States  that  would  receive  relief  if 
you  use  the  up-to-date  data.  We  should 
be  relying  upon  the  facts  of  life  as  they 
really  are  today,  not  on  the  facts  of  life 
as  they  existed  2  or  3  years  ago  when 
the  census  was  taken. 

The  easiest  way  to  vote  so  that  the 
neediest  districts  get  hurt,  would  be  to 
vote  for  the  position  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  That  is  because  they  do 
not  propose  to  follow  the  formula  that 
this  House  has  adopted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  both  political  parties 
when  we  passed  the  bill  authorizing  these 
programs. 

Last  year,  the  last  time  the  bill  came 
through  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan  >Mr.  O'Hara)  knocked  out  this 
proviso  on  a  point  of  order.  An  ameid- 
ment  was  offered  with  the  language 
changed,  amd  we  voted  It  down  on  the 
floor.  The  House  supported  the  proposi- 
tion of  using  up-to-date  data.  Not  one 
school  district  lost  a  penny  as  a  result 
of  this  action  because  the  Senate  put 
enough  moiey  in  the  bill  to  hold  harm- 
less all  of  the  school  districts  that  would 
have  lost  money  by  the  action  that  the 
House  took. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  realistically  say  that 
if  the  Senate  did  that  in  this  case  It 
would  not  stay  in  the  bill  in  the  con- 
ference committee. 

I  urge  you  to  follow  the  suggestion  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  given, 
and  that  is  to  amend  the  formula  so  that 
we  recognize  a  realistic  basis  for  finding 
the  pupils  in  this  country,  and  minimize 
the  hardship  that  is  done  to  school  dis- 
tricts that  need  help  the  most. 

And  you  cannot  Justify  to  the  school 


people  you  represent  or  to  your  own  con- 
science your  vote  for  a  proviso  that  seeks 
to  provide  money  for  phantom  children 
In  school  districts  where  they  have  not 
attended  school  for  as  much  as  15  years 
while  the  school  districts  that  are  most 
hard  pressed  will  not  receive  the  xaoomy 
that  they  need  to  stay  open,  even  on  a 
minimal   basis  for  the  balance  of   this 


year.  „ 

And  that  is  what  the  effect  Qi  a  "no 
vote  on  this  amendment  wouM  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  sometimes 
when  some  people  will  ever  learn. 

You  know  it  was  3  years  ago  that  we 
had  two  bills  vetoed,  and  we  finally  came 
back  here  in  March  with  the  school  year 
almost  over  and  passed  a  blU  that  gave 
the  schools  less  money  than  the  commit- 
tee h»^  originally  recommended  the  pre- 
vious June.  When  this  bill  was  here  in 
June,  we  warned  that  adoption  of  that 
big  amendment  would  again  result  to  a 
veto  and  many  of  us  who  actually  favor 
more  aid  to  education  opposed  that 
amendment  because  we  knew  what  would 
happox.  We  proved  to  be  the  true  friends 
of  education. 

What  are  you  trying  to  do.  set  us  up 
for  the  same  thing  again?  I  voted  against 
Nixon,  Just  like  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  did.  But  he  won — whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  he  won  the  election.  He 
has  the  right  of  veto— that  goes  with  the 
presidency.  He  vetoed  the  predecessor  to 
this  bill.  We  are  coming  back  here  with 
a  bill  that  kept  intact  all  of  the  money 
for  education  that  was  to  the  original 
ctanmittee  bill.  The  committee  took  $90 
million  out  of  health  but  kept  the  edu- 
cation funds  totact  and  now  some  Mem- 
bers come  along  with  an  amendment 
which  would  obviously  result  m  the  Sen- 
ate tocreastog  the  education  portion  by 
$100  million.  The  Senate  would  have  one 
of  two  alternatives — either  take  an  equal 
amount  away  from  health  or  some  other 
education  items  increase  the  amount  and 
we  all  know  that  the  bill  wiH  be  vetoed 
again.  They  would  not  want  to  leave 
some  districts  with  less  money  than  last 
year  when  they  budgeted  on  that  basis 
and  the  year  will  be  partly  over. 

Now  it  is  Just  this  simple.  Are  Mem- 
bers really  going  to  do  something  for 
education?  Do  Members  want  the  school 
districts  to  get  their  money  or  do  they 
want  to  play  educaticm  politics  from  now 
until  next  spring?  That  is  what  is  at 
stake  here.  Let  us  pass  a  blU  which  either 
will  not  be  vetoed  or  that  we  can  pass 
over  a  veto  and  get  the  money  out  to  the 
school  districts  that  they  should  have 
had  several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  my  amendment  does  not  propose 
to  add  5  cents  to  the  overall  appro- 
priation to  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  know. 
Mr.  O'HAKA.  It  strikes  out  this  pro- 
viso and  does  not  give  any  funds  to  a 
different  item. 
Mr.    SMITH   of   Iowa.    There   Is   not 
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enough  money  In  here  so  tiiey  can  Jive 
aU  the  money  to  these  school  districts 
that  are  entlUed  to  under  the  formula 
and  still  not  cut  other  districts. 

They  are  not  going  to  get  that  kind  of 
money  this  year.  As  the  extra  money  is 
available.  It  will  go  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  would  be  entitled  to  more 
under  the  formula. 

This  amendment  would  surely  cause 
the  Senate  to  add  $100  million  be- 
cause some  school  districts  already  are 
In  the  school  year  and  expect  toget  at 
least  what  they  got  last  year^That  Is 
just  setting  the  bill  up  for  another  veto. 
I    think    the    amendment    should    be 

^^ThTcRAIBMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  fee  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'H^a). 
The  amendments  were  rejected. 

j,«NDMR»T    OTTOLXO    BT    ME.    tfChUVX 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCi.u«:  P^e 
6  line  34.  Immediately  l>efore  the  period  In- 
«rt  the  following:  "PrcviOed.  Th»t  none^ 
toeae  funds  shaU  be  used  to  pay  for  '^^ 
0?  inspection  In  connection  with  "^T  «^ 
ploySTwho  has  submitted  to  the  S^"^ 
^  Labor  a  plan  tor  compUance  wlUi  the 
Sx^lo^  Salety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
aod  such  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary.' 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order.  .  . 

Mr.   McCLURE.  Mr.   Chairman.  tWs 
amendment  intends  to  do  something  for 
the  employers  who  have  15  or  more  em- 
ployees m  terms  of  reducing  thehara^- 
ment  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  fee 
present  time.  I  have  drawn  fee  language 
from  some  of  our  experience  in  water 
pollution  control  abatement,  in  which  we 
permit  feose  corporations  and  businesses 
to  fUe  a  plan  for  fee  abatement  of  pol- 
lution, and  feen  feey  are  P«rmij'^,^ 
f  oUow  feat  plan  to  achieve  fee  end  which 
we  all  seek.  I  think  this  is  a  legitimate 
way  to  solve  some  of  fee  problems  that 
confront  some  of  our  businesses  in^thls 
country  In  fee  field  of  safety  by  allow- 
ing feem  to  file  a  plan  for  compliance 
with  OSHA  regulations  and  give  them 
the  time  In  which  to  meet  fee  require- 
ments feat  are  set  down  by  fee  regula- 
tions and  fee  Secretary  of  Labor 

This  goes  a  UtUe  bit  furfeer  fean  ttoe 
present  laws  go  wife  respect  to  vari- 
ances which  are  permitted  under  fee 
present  sUtute.  but  one  of  fee  problems 
they  have  had  as  a  matter  of  practlM  un- 
der fee  existing  law  Is  not  being  able  to 
predict  or  to  know  what  would  be  re- 
quired of  them.  This  amendment  which  I 
am  now  offering  would  allow  feem  to 
have  some  certainty  and  some  continuity 
in  feeir  plan  as  feey  struggle  to  do  what 
we  all  wish  them  to  do,  and  that  Is  pro- 
vide safe  premises  for  feelr  employees. 

I  would  hope  feat  fee  committee 
would  not  feel  It  necessary  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  fels  amendment.  I 
would  hope  feat  feey  would  see  feat  fels 
does  not  really  do  any  kind  of  violence 
to  fee  Intent  or  fee  purpose  or  fee  Im- 
plementation of  fels  bUl.  It  still  gives  fee 


Secretary  cwnplete  authority  over  the 
kind  of  plan,  but  it  would  allow  feem  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  fee  plan 
for  conformity  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  no  one  can  go  to  fee  plant  to  make 
an  inspection,  how  would  fee  Secretary 
know,  first  of  aU  whether  he  should  ap- 
prove the  plan;  and.  second,  whefeer 
fee  plan  had  been  compUed  wife? 

Mr   McCLURE.  The  Secretary  under 
the  regulations  adopted  under  the  act 
can  determine  whether  or  not  the  plan 
will  comply  with  the  recommendations 
and  regulations  under  fee  OSHA  Act. 
Of  course,  this  is  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties feey  have  imder  fee  present  law. 
I  thank  fee  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  wish  to  press  the 
point  of  order? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr    Chairman,   I   raise   fee   point   of 
order  that  this  gives  the  Secretary  addi- 
tional burdens  suid  duties  to  ascertain 
whefeer   a   plan   is   acceptable   or   not. 
Purfeer,  I  believe  It  Is  nongermane.  It  is 
not  related  to  fee  organic  law  at  all. 
As  I  understand  the  OSHA  law.  It  does 
not  require  a  plsua  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Therefore.  It  Is 
completely  nongermane  to  fee  legisla- 
tion. Therefore.  I  feel  a  point  of  order 
lies  against  the  amencknent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  wish  to  respond  to  fee  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  fee  Chairman.  I  recognize  fee 
argument  feat  has  been  made  by  fee 
gentleman  concerning  fee  fact  feat  It 
Imposes  a  duty,  but  fee  duty  Is  already 
Imposed  by  fee  OSHA  Act  to  require  fee 
Secretary  to  do  certain  things  wife  re- 
spect to  safety  regulations.  This  changes 
the  mefeod  by  which  that  action  Is  com- 
pUed wife  but  does  not  Impose  an  addi- 
tional duty.  ^ 

The    CHAIRMAN     (Mr.    HOLin»D). 
The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  Chair  has 
listened  carefully  to  the  arguments  for 
and   against   fee    point   of   order.   The 
Chair  believes  that  fels  is  a  limitation 
of  funds  and  It  Is  restricted  to  fee  funds 
contained  In  the  pending  bill.  It  Is  a 
limitation  on  using  those  funds  for  In- 
spection of  certain  employers  who  have 
submitted  plans  for  compliance  wife  fee 
Occupational    Safety    and    Health   Act 
where  feose  plans  have  been  approved. 
The  amendment  is  negative  and  Imposes 
no  new  duties  on  Federal  officials.  There- 
fore the  Chair  holds  toe  amendment  m 
order  and  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  the  Members  would  not  believe 
unless  feey  were  here.  This  was  handed 
to  me  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  Very  few 
Members  have  even  seen  this  yet  and 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  It  In- 
volves. Certainly.  I  am  not  sure  what 
all  fee  impUcations  might  be.  It  says: 


None  of  these  funds  shaU  be  used  to  p^ 
ror  expenses  of  Inspection  in  connection  with 
any  employer  who  has  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  a  plan  for  complUnce  with 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  and  such  plan  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 


Now,  I  did  not  know  that  the  law  pro- 
vides for  an  employer  to  submit  a  plan. 
But,  all  right,  suppose  he  submits  a  plan 
and  feen  suppose  fee  Secretary  approves 
the  plan.  As  I  read  this  amendment, 
feat  employer  can  then  do  whatever  he 
wants  to  do.  Including  throwing  fee  plan 
out  fee  window,  and  fee  Department 
cannot  even  send  out  Inspectors  to  in- 
spect the  plant. 

How  do  you  Members  like  that?  You 
would  not  believe  this  unless  you  were 
here.  Members  cannot  possibly  vote  for 
such  a  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  OD 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
trom  Idaho  (Mr.  McCi-iniK) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  fee  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  feere  were— ayes  23, 

noes  85. 

So  fee  amendment  was  rejecteo. 
iLtamtatrr  orrEaro  by  mk.  badtllo 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  .  .  .    ^,. 

The  portion  of  fee  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  Is  as  follows: 

K>'aCATIONAL    WNIWAL 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  oth«r- 
wlse  provided,  titles  VH  and  VIH  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
part  B-1  of  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act.  section  300  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act,  as  amended,  part  IV  of  title  m 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  ta« 
Cooperative  Research  Act  (except  section  4) , 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970,  the 
Environmental  Education  Act,  and  sectioni 
402  and  412  of  the  General  Education  Fr&- 
visions  Act.  $219,190,000,  of  which  •13,000,000 
shall  be  for  educational  broadcflating  facul- 
ties and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BADnxo:  On 
page  22.  Une  2.  strike  out  "S219,190,000"  and 
Insert  "»234.190.000"  and  before  the  period 
In  line  4  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "and  of  wh^ 
$60,000,000  shaU  be  for  carrying  out  Title  TO 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  EducaUon 
Act." 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  ample  and  detailed  proof  a- 
ists  toat  foreign-language  speaking  chil- 
dren   have    been    educationally    short- 
changed  and   are   being   seriously  ne- 
glected by  standard  American  teaching 
methods  and  attitudes.  For  far  too  loos 
youngsters  who  speak  a  language  ofeer 
fean  English  as  feelr  mofeer  tongue  are 
In  many  instances  being  treated  as  dis- 
advantaged, handicapped  and.  m  some 
cases,  as  retarded.  Often  they  are  phys- 
ically  or   psychologically   punished  for 
speaking  their  native  language  and  are 
forced  to  conform  to  an  alien  culture. 
They  are  encouraged  to  reject  their  par- 
ticular efenic  culttire. 

However,  the  BiUnfual  Education  Act, 
enacted  some  5  years  ago,  held  out  hope 
to  these  children.  The  Congress  sup- 
posedly assmred  feese  boys  and  girls  feat 
feey  would  be  afforded  full  and  equal 


«HK»Uonal   opportunities.   Regrettably.     Yoric    City-far    exceed    the    national 

STcoJSess'   actions  have   fallen   far     average.  ..  _     . 

Sort  of  its  words  as  bilingual  education 

digrams  have   historically   been   seri- 

Sufi^  underfunded.  Because  of  the  woe- 

frSv  Inadequate  budget.  litUe  has  been 

done  to  give  meaningful  encouragement 

to  fee  development  and  expansion  of 

bilingual/ bicultural  education. 

Alfeough  fee  Congress  authorized  an 
expenditure  of  $135  million  for  bilingual 
education  programs  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
the  administration  only  requested  $41,- 
130  (XW  Fortunately,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  originally  raised  this  figure 
to  $45  million— which  It  has  done  again 
in  fee  second  Labor-HEW   appropria- 
tions bUl.  However,  this  amount  is  sim- 
ply not  sufficient  as  only  55  to  60  new 
programs,  involving  an  estimtaed  35.000 
additional  children,  can  be  implemented 
at  this  level.  Consider  this  number  of  stu- 
dents with  fee  estimated  5  million  chil- 
dren who  are  considered  to  be  In  des- 
perate need  of  special  bilingual  educa- 
tion It  Is  particularly  Inadequate  when 
you  recall  that  fee  Senate  had  fee  fore- 
sight to  raise  the  total  appropriation  by 
$15  million  to  a  level  of  $60  million  and 
that  this  was  the  flgiu-e  wliich  was  agreed 
upon  in  fee  final  legislation.  Last  June 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  add  fels  $15 
million  and  I  again  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment today. 

Although  a  total  appropriation  of  $60 
million  is  still  less   fean   half   of  the 
total  authorization,  it  will  at  least  enable 
the  Office  of  Education  to  Implement  an 
estimated  110  new  projects  serving  some 
90,000  additional  children — almost  dou- 
ble   the    present    number    now    being 
reached.  Also,  by  increasing  the  appro- 
priation to  even  this  modest  level  we 
will  be  able  to  renew  our  commitment 
to  providing  essential  bilingual  educa- 
tion to  feose  requiring  It  and  providing 
the  Office   of   Education   wife   fee  re- 
sources  to   expand   programs   to   those 
locations    denied    such    assistance    and 
with  only  a  limited  number  of  projects. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  countless  occasions 
in  fee  past  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  commented  suid  presented 
statistics   on   the   crying   need   for   in- 
creased  and   expanded   bilingual/bicul- 
tural  programs  throughout  fee  country. 
It  has  been  reported,  for  exsimple.  that 
there  are  some  290,000  Spanish-speaking 
students  in  New  York  City's  schools,  of 
which   135,000   are  severely   limited  In 
their  ability  to  speak  English.  An  addi- 
tional 18,000  children  of  Chinese,  Ital- 
ian. French,  and  other  backgrounds  also 
cannot  speak  English,   according  to   a 
New  York  State  Investigative  commis- 
sion. It  is  almost  criminal  that  of  these 
students  only  4,000  are  reached  by  bi- 
lingual education  programs. 

Studies  have  shown  conclusively  that 
children  who  are  participating  in  bilin- 
gual/blcultural  education  programs  are 
learning  faster  Euid  reading  better  than 
their  peers  who  are  not  given  this  op- 
portunity. Bilingual  education  has  made 
learning  meaningful  to  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans  and  ofeer  minorities 
whose  drop-out  rates — over  85  percent 
for  the  Puerto  Rican  community  In  New 


When    we    c<Hisldered    fee    (ffiglnal 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bills  In  June 
I  observed  that  one- third  of  the  House 
Members    have    constituents    who    are 
presently  participating  in  one  of  fee  213 
bilingual    education    programs    funded 
under  title  VH  of  fee  Elementary  and 
Seccmdary  Education  Act.  We  have  an 
obligation     to     feese    foreign-language 
speaking  constituents  and  ofeers  to  In- 
sure that  they  reap  the  full  benefits  of 
citizenship  and  overcome  feeir  language 
handicaps.  They  must  be  afforded  equal 
educational  opportunities  and  afforded 
the  chance  to  participate  on  an  equal 
basis  wife  other  Americans.  We  must  not 
be  Intimidated  by  toe  President's  very 
ill-conc€ived  and  callous  veto  erf  the 
original  appropriations  legislation  and 
should  take  affirmative  action  to  restore 
the  $15  million  which  was  stricken  by 
toe    committee.    Certainly    this    rather 
modest  sum  will  not  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  any  real  or  Imagined  budget- 
ary pressures  and  if  savings  are  to  be 
had.   toere  are   numerous   otoer   areas 
of    dubious    need    and   at    signiflcantiy 
higher  sums  which  can  be  reduced.  We 
must  move  to  end  the  present  Inequity 
in  toe  allocation  of  already  restricted 
title  vn  funds  and  take  steps  to  g\iar- 
antee  the  best  possible  education  to  our 
foreign -language  speaking  students. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Manbers  of  toe 
Committee,  this  ameidment  would  add 
$15  million  to  toe  funds  for  bilingual 
education  to  bring  toe  total  up  to  $60 
million.  The  autoorization  Is  $135  million. 
When  this  bill  was  before  toe  House. 
I  made  toe  same  amendment,  and  It  was 
defeated  In  the  House.  Subeequently, 
however,  toe  Senate  agreed  to  fee 
amendment  and  the  amount  agreed  to 
In  the  conference  was  $60  mlUlon.  What 
we  seek  to  do  here  Is  to  provide  those 
funds  that  were  agreed  to  In  toe  con- 
ference rejwrt. 

■nie  reason  It  becomes  Important  to 
add  this  amount  Is  that  In  toe  past  year 
we  have  found  that  additional  areas  of 
toe  country  want  to  take  advantage  of 
bilingual  educational  programs.  Origi- 
nally, toe  amoimts  of  money  that  were 
available  went  to  toe  Soutowest  hi  toe 
Spanish -speaking  communities  and  was 
applied  to  toe  Mexicans. 

However,  in  toe  past  few  years  we  have 
begun  to  get  funds  for  New  York  City, 
for  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Connecti- 
cut and  otoer  eastern  States.  We  find 
that  fee  appropriaUcHis  do  not  enaWe  us 
to   provide  for  bilingual   education  for 
toe  children  in  those  areas.  We  find.  In 
fact,  toat  toe  total  amount  of  appropri- 
ations today  only  provides  for  bilingual 
education  for  3  percent  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  children  in  toe  country.  Th&t 
certainly    is    inadequate.    But.    we    find 
something  else.  There  are  otoer  groups 
who  are  not  Spanish  speaking;  ItaUans. 
Greeks.  Chinese,  and  ofeers  who  would 
like  to  get  toe  benefits  of  bilingual  edu- 
cational programs,  because  it  has  been 
found  toat  where  toese  programs  are 
put  Into  effect,  it  is  possible  to  advance 
toe  educatlOTial  achievement  of  fee  chil- 
dren in  English  as  well  as  in  Danish. 


The  M11"g''fti  educational  program 
does  not  mean  feat  kids  are  not  golns  to 
learn  English.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
It  means  Is  that  feey  are  able  to  team 
to  speak  fee  langiiage  faster,  and  they 
are  able  to  move  into  fee  mainstream  of 
the  society  a  bit  faster.  This  is  what 
Spanish-speaking  children  as  well  as  the 
otoer  children  who  do  not  speak  English 
would  like  to  get. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  feere  have 
been  many  groups  who  have  come  to  fels 
country  from  Eiirope  and  from  ofeer 
parts  of  fee  world  wlfeout  being  able 
to  speak  fee  language,  and  that  they 
have  been  able  to  become  part  of  our 
total  society,  but  what  we  also  know  Is 
that  it  has  taken  feem  three,  four,  five 
generations  to  accomplish  this.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  things  we  should 
do  Is  learn  from  the  experience  at  ofe- 
ers and  see  to  it  that  feose  who  learn  to 
tpcaX  the  g"g"«h  language  through  a 
blllingual  education  program  are  able 
to  move  Into  the  rest  of  fee  society  In 
one  or  two  gexjerations.  This  Is  what  the 
amendment  seeks  to  do. 

I  urge  its  support  to  make  sure  that 
toe  $60  million  which  toe  Senate  ap- 
proved and  that  toe  ccmference  ap- 
proved Is  available. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  toe  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  must  oppose  feds 
kind  of  amendment.  I  can  speak  from 
some  experience  about  toe  needs  for  bi- 
lingual education.  I  have  to  speak  Ufe- 
uanlan.  Polish.  Italian.  Ukrainian,  and 
Irish  and  everything  else  out  of  self-de- 
fense In  my  district—out  of  pure  sdf- 
defense. 

Now  Mr.  Chsiirman,  toe  commattee 
has  provided  $45  million  for  bilingual 
educational  programs  aufeorlzed  by  title 
vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Let  me  tell  you,  this  rep- 
resents a  $10  million  Increase;  almost  30 
percent  expansion  over  the  1872  level. 
What  about  feat?  That  Is  a  pretty  dam 
good  rate  of  growth  for  any  program. 
This  would  take  care  of  all  continuation 
costs  for  fee  200  existing  projects,  and. 
In  addition.  It  will  provide  the  money 
for  50  more  brandnew  projects. 

Do  not  forget  why  we  are  here  today. 
We  are  doing  a  juggling  act  here.  This 
bill  has  been  vetoed.  Let  us  be  sensible 
about  this  thing. 

I  do  not  want  to  break  down  and  cry 
about  feese  projects  I  am  for  feem. 
You  know  it.  The  real  concern  I  have  Is 
feat  we  get  the  funds  for  the  programs, 
arid  all  the  programs  contained  In  this 
bill,  have  feem  appropriated  and  re- 
leased to  fee  States  and  local  agencies 
so  that  they  can  proceed  wife  feelr  plans 
for  their  acti\ities  for  this  current  fiscal 
year.  Four  months  are  gone.  We  have  to 
get  this  money  out  feere. 

U  you  persist  in  adding  money  for 
this  program,  for  feat  program,  or  the 
ofeer  program— worfey  as  they  may  be. 
Lord  knows— your  good  intentions  will 
very  likely  result  in  furfeer  delay  In  the 
money  being  appropriated. 

We  have  already  had  one  veto.  For 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  not  invite  anoth« 
one.  Rememer  why  we  are  here.  We  did 
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not  aslt  to  come  back  today.  Remember 
why  we  are  here.  Let  us  not  open  our- 
selves up  to  more  trouble. 

This  is  a  good  program.  There  is  $45 
mllUon  In  It.  $10  million  more  than  last 
year,  a  30-percent  raise.  What  do  you 
want?  Diamonds,  at  a  time  lllce  this? 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. ^    ,      , 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  right,  that  this  is  an 
increase  of  30  percent,  but  it  is  compar- 
able to  an  increase  from  nothing,  be- 
cause the  bilingxial  program  has  been 
drastically  underfunded  ever  since  it 
was  passed.  No  group  in  this  coimtry  has 
been  more  discriminated  against  than 
the  Spanish-speaking  families. 

The  money  which  has  been  appro- 
priated over  the  past  few  years  has  gone 
primarily  to  three  States.  It  has  gone  to 
California.  It  has  gone  to  Texas.  It  has 
gone  to  New  York.  States  such  as  Illi- 
nois. Stetes  that  have  other  groups  of 
Spanish-speaking  families  thronging  into 
them,  have  not  received  their  share  of 
the  funds  at  all. 

What  has  been  the  results?  In  my  home 
city  of  Chicago,  for  example,  we  are 
starving  for  bilingual  funds.  The  children 
from  Spanish-speaking  famiUes  are  un- 
able to  absorb  an  education  which  is 
taught  to  them  in  English.  As  a  result,  a 
study  which  has  been  made  by  the  re- 
gional director  of  HEW  shows  that  over 
50  parcent  of  the  children  from  Spanish- 
speaking  families  are  dropouts  before 
their  high  school  educations  are  com- 
pleted. They  just  cannot  absorb  an  edu- 
cation in  English. 

It  is  as  though  our  children  were  being 
taught  in  Chinese.  The  comparison  is 

th'it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
bv  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
believe  this  is  a  vitally  essential  pro- 
gram, and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROYB.^L.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  original 
authors  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act, 
I  support  this  amendment  to  restore  the 
$60  million  appropriations  for  bilingusd 
education  approved  earlier  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

When  Congress  acted  on  this  legisla- 
tion some  4  years  ago  we  declared  it  our 
national  policy  that  non-English  speak- 
ing children  would  no  longer  be  deprived 
of  equal  educational  opportimltles.  In  ap- 
proving this  measure  we  hoped  to  meet 
the  pressing  educational  needs  of  millions 
of  childreu  who  are  handicapped  by 
severely  limited  English  speaking  ability 
and  who  come  from  environments  where 
the  dominant  language  is  not  English. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  gotils 
which  we  envisioned  at  that  time  have 
been   thwarted   by    totally   inadequate 


fimding.  This  year  the  administration 
came  to  us  with  a  request  to  appropriate 
just  barely  30  percent  of  the  amount  pre- 
viously authorized,  that  is,  $41.1  million. 
At  this  level  only  an  estimated  123,000 
children  would  have  been  reached  by 
bilingual  education  as  compared  with  the 
estimated  5  million  children  who  are  in 
need  of  this  assistance. 

Such  a  request  clearly  displayed  a  lack 
of  substantive  commitment  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  problem.  In  reply  Congress 
acted  quickly  to  provide  additional  funds 
to  expand  this  program,  funding  110  new 
projects  and  assisting  90.000  more  chil- 
dren. 

The  amendment  is  really  rather  mod- 
est. By  restoring  the  $60  million  appro- 
priations earlier  approved  by  Congress, 
we  will  be  able  to  initiate  some  very 
needed  new  programs  and  help  many 
more  children  participating  in  bilingual 
projects.  Furthermore.  Congress  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  reafBrm  its  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  established  in 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

The  need  for  this  program  has  been 
well  documented  in  the  past  and  most 
recently  in  a  comprehensive  study  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights   on    the    education    of   Mexican 
Americans  in  the  southwest  suid  of  main- 
land Puerto  Ricans  in  the  northeast.  The 
findings    reveal    that    Spanish-speaking 
students    suffer    under    the    weight    of 
school -imposed  ethnic  isolation,  educa- 
tional failure  and  cultural  strangulation. 
The  Commission  reported  that  in  the 
five  southwestern  States'  studies,  Mexi- 
can Americans  have  been  programed  for 
failure  under  our  school  systems.  They 
achieve  at  a  lower  rate,  drop  out  of  school 
at  an  earlier  age.  have  poorer  reading 
skills,  and  tend  to  repeat  more  grades 
than  their  Anglo  peers  Within  my  own 
district,  it  is  estimated  that  In  the  Span- 
ish-speaking  barrios   of   East  Los   An- 
geles three  out  of  four  drop  out  of  high 
school. 

The  causes  of  this  educational  tragedy- 
can  be  foimd  in  the  failure  of  our  school 
systems  to  respond  positively  to  the  rich 
cultural  heritage  and  language  of  the 
various  Spanish  speaking  and  other  non- 
English-speaking  groups  in  this  countn' 
Our  schools  have  failed  to  tailor  educa- 
tional skiUs  and  fundamentals,  particu- 
larly reading  and  math,  to  the  back- 
ground and  culture  of  the  student. 

Even  today  in  many  schools  the  use  of 
the  Spanish  language  Is  discouraged  and 
forbidden.  There  are  well  documented  in- 
stances where  these  children  are  assigned 
to  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  be- 
cause they  lack  English -speaking  skills 
and  have  a  cultural  backgroimd  too  often 
viewed  as  conflicting  with  that  of  the 
dominant  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  we  recog- 
nize the  unique  contribution  other  cul- 
tures and  languages  have  made  to  Amer- 
ican life,  and  the  need  for  our  children 
to  learn  other  languages  and  to  gain  a 
deeper  cultural  and  racial  understanding 
of  our  country.  The  bilingual  program 
provides  us  with  this  opportunity  as  well 
as  assist  students  with  severely  limited 
English-speaking  ability. 


I  urge  your  support  of  this  amendmenL 
Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  pending  amendment  would  appro- 
priate an  additional  $15  milUon  for  the 
bilingxial  education  program  authorlaed 
under  title  VII  of  the  iSementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  original 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  which 
was  passed  back  in  June,  contained  only 
$45  million  of  the  authorized  $135  mil- 
lion for  this  crucial  program;  although 
the  final  version  of  the  bill  Increased  that 
figiire  to  $60  million,  the  President's 
cruel  and  callous  veto  left  us  pretty  much 
back  where  we  started. 

At  the  present  time,  tally  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  young  children  ehgible  for 
bilingual  educational  assistance  are  actu- 
ally receiving  any  benefits  under  this 
legislation.  The  proposed  appropriation 
would  increase  that  amount  to  something 
under  3  percent. 

The    funds    which    this    amendment 
would  provide  will  hardly  break  a  nation 
which  has  sufQcient  spare  cash  around 
to  spend  $75  billion  per  year  on  defense, 
but  they  will  represent  an  effort  on  our 
part  to  begin  to  make  the  promise  of 
education  a  reality  for  all  children  with- 
out regard  to  whether  English  is  their 
primary  or  secondary  t<xigue.  The  Chi- 
canos,  Puerto  Ricans,  Chinese.  Ameri- 
cEui  Indians,  and  other  linguistic  minori- 
ties are  as  much  Americans  as  anyone 
else,  and  we  must  give  them  a  direct  com- 
mitment to  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity— and    equal    social    opportunity— 
throughout  this  Nation. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Colmer 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 

LEGISLATIVE    PHOCEDUKE   BEFORE    SINE    DIE 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  make  what  I  think  is  an  im- 
portant annoimcement  to  the  member- 
ship and  particularly  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  legislative  committees. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  for  the  past 
several  years  the  Committee  on  Rules  at 
appropriate  times,  in  order  to  expedite 
the  closing  of  the  Congress  and  enact- 
ment of  the  necessary  "must"  bills,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  money  bills,  has 
set  a  date  after  which  it  will  not  receive 
and  act  upon  requests  for  new  legislative 
proposals. 

This  has  worked  fairly  well  ta  the  past, 
but  not  always,  of  course,  completely. 

But  to  get  to  the  point  and  in  order  to 
assist  the  leadership  and  the  member- 
ship In  the  common  goal  to  bring  about 
a  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Congress, 
vour  Committee  on  Rules  today  has  set 
that  date  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
beyond  which  it  will  not  receive  requests 
for  rules  as  of  September  25, 1972,  whidi 
Is  next  Monday. 


Now  the  only  exception  that  will  be 
JJe  'to  that  is  in  matters  of  emer- 
2^v--*nd  I  want  to  emphasize  that^ 
S^  and  not  arm-twisting  for 
^^t  projects  that  Members  v^ 
!S?  tSlt  they  desire  to  have  enacted 
Se  only  other  exception,  of  course,  will 
SVmatters  of  procedure  such  as  con- 
f.rMice  reports,  et  cetera. 
'*S  Chairm"».  in  Pursuance  of  this 
Jj  I  have,  by  the  unanimous  direction 
SHhe  Ctommitee  on  Rules,  addresed  the 
foUowing  letter,  which  was  hand  dehv- 
•^  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  ml- 
Sty  members  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  House: 

nS    HorWS   OF  BEFBESENTAnVES. 

CoMMirrBE  ON  BmJ». 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sevtember  19.  1S72 
UT  DEAE  M».  chapman:  A.  an  effecUye 
Jttod  ol  expediting  adjournment,  you  wUl 
S^Slthat  for  the  past  several  years  It  has 
S^the  policy  of  the  Rules  Conmilttee  af^r 
^tatton  with  the  ^»^«"^P'  *°^^ 
Oration  date  after  which  thla  Committee 
SS  not  oonslder  further  applications  lor 

™Se  committee  on  Rules,  ^  a  desire  to 
^mmodate  the  Leadership  and  the  Mwa- 
I^  has  today  authorized  me  to  advise  you 
^  tSf  oSTer'chalrmen  and  n«^'-«,^^°- 
ttTniembeni  ol  the  legislative  committees  ol 
Se  House  that  aU  requests  lor  rules  making 
bills  in  order  lor  the  floor  consideration  must 
be  received,  together  with  the  reports  tb«e- 
on  prior  to  midnight,  September  25.  The 
only  exception  will  be  in  cases  otB.  v^ooe^ 
dunJ  or  a  real  emergency  nature.  This  deci- 
sion was  reached  alter  luU  and  »PP«^'>*^ 
consulatlon,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  U  U 
the  firm  decision  ol  the  Rules  Committee 

Assuring  you  of  the  Committee-s  apprecia- 
tion ol  your  usual  splendid  spirit  ol  coopera- 
tion in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters.  I  am, 
Eespectlully  yours, 

William  M.  Colmem, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  only  criticism  I  have 
of  the  gentleman's  announcement  is  that 
he  did  not  make  the  cutoff  date  today 

Mr  COLMER.  Well,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  thank  him  fo^ 
his  splendid  contribution.  I  am  sure  that 
If  the  gentleman  and  I  had  our  way,  we 
would  have  cut  it  off  some  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  could  save  some 
money  by  cutting  it  oft  today. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  think  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  for  the  membership 
of  the  Congress,  and  above  and  more  im- 
portant than  that,  for  the  interest  of 
this  country,  would  be  for  this  Congress 
in  this  election  year  to  adjourn.  If  we 
have  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  target  date 
for  sine  die  adjournment  of  October  14 
shoyld  not  be  met. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  focus  the 
attention  of  the  membMshlp  of  the 
House  once  again  on  the  very  fine 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Badillo>  ,  I  would  like  to  rise 
in  very  strong  support  of  that  amend- 
ment. 


It  is  hard  to  beUeve,  but  It  Is  a  fact, 
that  a  desperately  needed  program  that 
Is  supposed  to  serve  and  should  serve 
over  3  mlUlon  children  ha  the  United 
SUtes  is  funded  at  a  level  that  barely 

serves  100.000. 

We  have  heard  eloquent  remarks  from 
the  gentleman  from  nunols  concerning 
the  programs  of  his  district  and  some 
remarks  on  the  other  side  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chahrman  of  the  committee 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  have  a  special 
problem.  I  represent  one  of  the  smallMt 
States  in  the  Union,  the  next  to  the 
smallest  Stete  in  the  Union.  ,„„„^„ 

We  do  not  get  any  blUngual  education 
money:  none  whatsoever,  and  we  have  a 
substantial  Spanish  population  there^I 
have  a  Spanish-speakhig  member  on  my 
sUff .  and  I  put  out  a  newsletter  in  S^- 
ish  and  I  have  considerable  contact  with 
the  Spanish  community,  but  there  is  not 
a  single  program  In  the  SUte  of  E^- 
ware  that  Is  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  bUlngual  education. 

This  is  partly  due  to  problems  we  have 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  but  it  Is  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  program  is  woe- 
full  v  underfunded.  „    u  r»*- 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  cmt. 
BADiLLo)  has  pohited  out  the  Congress 
authorized  spending  of  over  twice   as 
much  money  as  we  are  approprlattog  f  or 
tilingual  education.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
very  much  worthwhile  that  we  inc"«se 
this  budget  by  a  very  small  amount  $15 
million  only,  to  serve  this  very  worth- 
while cause.                    ^          ,    ..  ^  .  _ 
Children  who  cannot  speak  the  lan- 
euage  that  their  schoolteachers  speak 
have  a  very  difficult  problem.  They  can- 
not learn  what  they  are  supposed  to  l^- 
cause  they  cannot  carry  on  the  bMlc 
conversation  that  you  and  I  find  so  easy 

to  carry  on.  „  ^«i,i9 

Mr  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  YATES.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  valid  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
some  areas  some  of  the  children  are 
placed  in  retarded  schools.  The  only  rea- 
son why  they  have  not  been  able  to  ab- 
sorb the  knowledge  of  their  other  school- 
mates is  the  fact  they  cannot  compre- 
hend the  lessons  taught  hi  English. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

He  is  entirely  correct.  ,^„kio  tr, 

We  have  adults  hi  Delaware  unable  te 
speak  English  because  they  have  come 
from  Spanish-speakhig  countries. 

But  also,  it  seems  to  me.  as  w^  as 
having  an  obligation  to  do  somettoin« 
about  that,  we  have  a  stronger  obUgatlon 
to  do  something  to  see  that  this  trend 
does  not  continue  and  the  young  people 
living  in  our  society  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  an  education  and  learn  to  speak 
the  English  language. 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chauroan,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Because  I  come  from  a  district  where 
a  substantial  number  of  children  come 
from  families  where  English  is  not  the 
sole  language  spoken  in  tlie  home.  I  am 
extremely  familiar  with  problems  caused 
by  lack  of  bUhigual  educational  pro- 
grams  Thus,  I  am  aware  that  benefits 


of  a  comprehensive  bilingual  education 

nroeram  are  manifold.  

Non-English    speaking    student*    are 
placed  at  tHe  start  of  Uicir  formal  c^u- 
SStoi  in  classrooms  where  tMichers  also 
SSE^ their  naUve  tongue,  tertboota  are 
In  their  native  language.  Therefore,  theee 
children  are  learning  necessary  academic 
miblacts    and  also  a  new  foriegn  lan- 
SSS  EnSah  is  introduced  to  studerit* 
SoX.luctd  hopefully  by  ^,^«; 
students  will  be  fluent  enough  in  EnglH^ 
so  that  they  may  function  In  a  predomi- 
nantly  English-speakhag  society.  a»ch  an 
approach  is  preferable  to  forcing  Bi^ 
upon  tlxe  student  who  is  unprepared,  thus 
crating  hoeUle  and  resentful  feelings 
toward  a  mahastream  culture. 

Obviously.  naUve  language  and  culture 
is  preserved.  No  longer  would  stigma  be 
placed  upon  non-BogUsh  speaJdng 
students.  Self-eateem  will  naturally  be 
greater  because  there  la  recognlUon  of 
importance  of  another  language. 

This  type  program  has  proved  success- 
ful In  Canada  and  Switzerland.  With  the 
great  diversity  of  heritages  In  the  United 
States— Chicanos,  blacks,  Indians,  Asian- 
Americans,  and  Puerto  Ricans— we  have 
a  unique  opportunity  if  we  preserve  these 

cultures.  ,        . 

I  support  this  hnportant  amendment 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Very  briefly  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware,  if  he  has  a  problem 
of  funding  biltagual  education  programs 
In  his  State,  there  is  an  opportunity  im- 
der  title  I  and  title  m  ef  the  ESEA 
which  will  fund  these  programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  countrywide  this 
is  not  the  only  item  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion that  is  funded.  We  have  $40  million 
in  titles  I  and  m  throughout  the  ooimtry 
gohig  specifically  for  blUngual  education^ 
U  a  State  is  not  taking  advantage  of  that 
opportunity,  then  that  is  their  particular 

^  Mr^ YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  >ield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  YATES.  The  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman overiooks  in  connection  with  UUe 
I  is  thev  have  to  meet  certain  poverty 
standards  and  many  oj^^he  Span^- 
speaklng  people  are  above  that  and 
therefore  they  cannot  qualify. 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  would  like  to  say  fur- 
ther the  gentleman  said  our  own  State 
of  Illinois  has  been  short-changed,  i 
agree  with  him,  but  we  have  made  some 
progress.  There  were  times  when  this 
program  was  concentrated  solely  in  the 
States  of  California  and  probably  New 
York  and  Texas,  as  the  gentleman  im- 

^"^Sote  also  the  up-to-date  figures  show- 
ing we  are  spending  nearly  *  1  °;^o^,^ 
Colorado  and  in  Florida  and  half  a  mil- 
Uon to  Louisiana,  $800,000  to  Massachu- 
setts $870,000  to  New  Jersey.  $610,000  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  $1.4  miUlon  to  New 

Mexico.  „    ,      1  J  «» 

So  the  criUcisms  origtnaUy  lev«ded  at 
the  problem  betog  so  geographically  wn- 
centrated  to  one  area  are  being  ^f  •  "^ 
being  modified  and  rectified,  but  it  Ukes 
a  bit  of  time. 
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One  last  word  of  admonishment  of  our 
subcommittee  chairman.  We  are  here 
today  for  one  reason.  The  bill  got  vetoed, 
and  It  was  because  there  were  so  many 
individual  people  adding  their  little  pet 
projects  to  this  that  It  came  to  $1,762 
million  over  the  budget.  We  made  a  plea 
in  our  general  debate  to  hold  the  line 
with  the  figures  we  have  that  are  now  a 
total  of  $835  million  over  the  budget  and 
get  this  bill  disposed  of  and  over  to  the 
other  body  before  we  adjourn,  or  you 
might  be  faced  with  a  type  of  pocket 
veto.  The  sooner  we  get  through  with  it 
and  get  it  over  to  the  other  body  and  to 
conference  the  better  off  we  are  going 
to  be.  ^        ^ 

I  plead  with  the  gentlemen  here  to 
enact  this  bill  as  we  have  brought  it  to 
the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Badillo)  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  65. 

rnXER     VOT*     WITH     CLERKS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  Clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chalinan  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Badillo,  Michkl,  Flood  and  du 
Pont. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  162,  noes 
207,  not  voting  61,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  3711 

(Recorded  Teller  Votel 

AYES— 162 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Add»bbo 

Andenon, 

Oallf. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Asbley 
Aspln 
Badillo 
B»rr«tt 
Beglch 
B«U 
Bergland 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUtng 

Brademaa 

Braaco 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Burke.  Mass 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey.  NY. 

Carney 

Ctalsholm 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clav 

Collins.  Ill 


du  Pont  McCloakey 

Bckhardt  McFall 

Bdwards.  Calif.  McKevltt 

Ellberg  Madden 

Each  Mallltard 

Evans.  Colo.  Melcher 

Paacell  Metcalfe 

Pole;  Mlnlsb 

Ford.  Mink 

William  D.  Mlnthall 

Fraser  Mitchell 

Prey  MoUohan 

Oarmatz  Moorbead 

Oaydos  Morgan 

Gonzalez  Moaher 

Orasso  Moss 

Green.  Oreg.  Miirphy,  111. 

Green,  Pa.  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Orlffltha  Nedzl 

Oubaer  Obey 

Oude  O'Hara 

Hamilton  O'Konskl 

Hanna  Patten 
Hansen.  Wash.    Pepper 

Harrington  Perklna 

Harvey  Pettis 

Hathaway  Pickle 

Hawkins  Podell 
Hecbler.  W.  Va.  Price.  111. 

Helstoekl  Fryor,  Ark. 

Hicks.  Maaa.  RaUsback 
Hollfleld  Rangel 

Horton  Rees 

Hosmer  Reld 


Collins.  Tex.  Howard  Reuss 

Conyers  Hungate  Rhodes 

Gorman  Hunt  Roblson.  NY. 

Cotter  Jacobs  Rodlno 

Culver  Johnson,  Calif.  Roe 

Danlelaon  Karth  Roncallo 

de  '.a  Garza  Kaeen  Rosemthal 

DeUums  Keith  Rosteniowskl 

Derwlnskt  Kluczynakl  Roybal 

Digga  Koch  Runnels 

Dlngell  Leggett  St  Germain 

Donohue  Long.  La.  Sarbanes 

Dow  Lujan  Scheuer 

Drlnan  McClory  Selberllng 


Silk 

Thompson.  N.J.  Wldnall 

St»ggtn 

Tleroan 

WUaon,  BOD 

Stanton. 

TTUman 

Wolff 

Jame*  V. 

Van  Deerlln 

Wydler 

Steele 

Vanlk 

Yates 

Symington 

Veysey 

Zablockl 

Talcott 

Waldle 

Te»gue.  CaUf . 

White 

NOES— 207 

Abbltt 

Poraythe 

Pinole 

Abemethy 

Founum 

Poftge 

Alexander 

Prellnghuyaen    PoweU 

ArutPTOon.  111. 

Freneel 

Preyer,  w.t;. 

Araleraon. 

Fulton 

Price.  Tex. 

Tenn. 

Fuqua 

PxirceU 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oettys 

Qule 

Andrews. 

Glalmo 

Qulllen 

N.  Dak. 

Gibbons 

Randall 

Arenda 

Goodllng 

Rarlck 

Ashbrook 

Gray 

Roberta 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Robinson.  Va. 

Baring 

Gross 

Rogers 

BeriTMttt 

Grover 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Blester 

Haley 

Roush 

Blackburn 

Hall 

Rousaelot 

Bow 

Hammer- 

Roy 

Bray 

schmldt 

Ruppe 

Brtnkley 

Hanley 

Ruth 

Brooks 

Haraha 

Sandman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hastings 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hays 

Scherle 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Heinz 

Schneebell 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Henderson 

Schwengel 

Buchanan 

Hogan 

Scott 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hull 

Sebellus 

Burleson.  Tex, 

.    Hutchlnaoi 

1         Shipley 

Burtlson,  Mo. 

Ichord 

Shoup 

Byron 

Johnaon.  P 

a.       Shrtver 

CabeU 

Jonas 

Slkes 

Camp 
Carlaon 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slack 

Jones.  N.C. 

Smith,  C*af . 

Carter 

Jones,  Ten; 

n        Smith.  Iowa 

Casey,  Tex. 

Kastenmel 

er       Snyder 

Cederberg 

Keating 

Spence 

Celler 

Kemp 

Springer 

Chamberlain 

King 

Stanton. 

Chappell 

Kuykendal 

U            J.  WUUam 

Clancy 

Landgrebe 

Steed 

Clark 

Latt* 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Lennon 

Stephens 

Cleveland 

Long.  Md. 

Stratton 

Collier 

McClure 

Stubblefleld 

Colmer 

McCoUlst* 

tr         Stuckey 

Con&ble 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Conover 

McKay 

Taylor 

Conte 

MacdonaK 

1.         Terry 

Coughlln 

Mas. 

TTiompson.  Ga. 

Crane 

Mahon 
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Adams 

Halpern 

Matsunaga 

Asplnall 

Hansen,  ] 

Idaho    Meeds 

Belcher 

Hubert 

Mlkva 

Betts 

Heckler. : 

Mass.    Nichols 
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Hicks.  W 

ash.       Nix 
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Kyi         1 
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'              Rlegle 
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r.           &T08 
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n            Wright 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMINT  OITKkED  BT  UK.  HEIMZ 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FBDHIALLT  AlfUJlBU 


For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember   30,    1960.    as    amended    (20    UB.C.. 
ch    13)    and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1S60, 
aa  amended  (20  VS.C.  ch.  19),  •641,406MO. 
of  which  »ai6.496,000,  Including  $41,4fi0M0 
for  amounts  payable  under  section  6  shall  be 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  scboola 
as  authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  o( 
September  30.   1960,  as  amended,  and  tas,- 
910,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  only  for  providing  school 
facilities  as  authorized  by  section  5  and  sub- 
sections 14(a)  and  14(b)  of  said  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1960:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available  to 
pay  any  local  educational  agency  In  ezoeH 
of  73  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which 
such  agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  pur- 
suant to  section  3(b)    of   title  I:    Propided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
herein   shall   be   avaUable   to   pay  any  local 
educational  agency  In  excess  of  90  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would 
otherwise   be   entitled   pursuant  to   sectton 
3(a)  of  said  title  I  If  the  numl>er  of  children 
in  average  daUy  attendance   In  schools  of 
that   agency   eligible   under   said   section  3 
(a)   is  less  than  26  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  children  In  such  schools. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment   offered    by    Mr.    Hedjz:    On 
page   19.   line    19,   after  the  phrase  "under 
section  6"  Insert  the  following; 
•'and  $20,000,000  for  complying  with  section 
403(1) (c)- 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment reserves  $20  million  of  the  $641 
million  proposed  for  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas  for  what  we  know  as  part 
C  of  Federal  impact  aid.  Part  C  is  for 
school  districts  with  large  concentra- 
tions of  children  whose  parents  live  to 
public  housing. 

I  offer  this  amendment  not  because  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  Federal  impact 
aid  but  because,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
this  kind  of  aid,  it  is  a  matter  of  equity 
that  school  districts,  in  similar  circum- 
stances be  treated,  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness, alike  and  in  the  same  way.  Whether 
a  family  Uves  on  Federal  property,  or  in 
public  housing,  as  in  the  case  with  cate- 
gory C.  neither  group  of  famiUes  nor  the 
"landlords"  of  those  families,  pay  any 
school  property  taxes.  Schools  with  chil- 
dren from  military  housing  and  public 
housing  have  to  operate  and  educate 
each  and  every  child,  regardless  of  where 
the  child's  parents  may  live. 

Yet,  at  the  present  time,  we  aid  only 
those  school  districts  with  families  who 
live  or  work  on  Federal  property.  We  fall 
to  aid  those  school  districts  with  children 
whose  families  live  in  public  housing. 
This  is  an  unfair  and  unjustifiable  prac- 
tice, and  I  would  like  to  provide  a  case 
in  point.  In  my  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, in  Pennsylvania,  the  school  dis- 
trict known  as  the  Btowe-Rox  School 
District,  nearly  one-third  of  the  students 
in  that  school  district  come  from  public 
housing.  That  means  that  neither  their 
parents,  nor  the  Housing  Agency  which 
ooerates  this  housing  pay  one  penny  of 
the  school  property  tax  which  finances 


VS.C.  763c),  section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  19, 
1963     (42    UB.C.     a63a),    uul    Utle    V    at 
Act,    §751,206,000,    of 
shall  be  ayallable  only  for 


tttf  most  important  part  Of  toe  «iug^  ^^^     ^ 

tjoMl  budget  to  toe  school  district^ -nie  ^^   ^J^^^   security 

burden  placed  on  toe  school  district  is  j^^^  $i;200,ooo  sha: 

JSTand  falls  upon  aU  the  homeowner*  payment/to  ^e  state  of  Hawau  for  care  and  ^  ™»  average  me  expecumcy  oi  a  mi- 

SSnroSrty  owners  in  toe  district.  These  trtitment  of  per«,mi  aflUcted  with  tap^oey:  grant  worker  is  20  y^  shorter  toan 

also   Federal   income  Provided,  That  any  aUotment  to  a  State  pur-  that  of  toe  average  citizen.  His  Infant 

suant  to  section  603(2)  or  604(2)  of  ttM  Bo-  and  maternal  mortality  rate  Is  125  per- 


I.hope  the  Members  will  listen  to  these 
facts,  for  if  they  do  they  may  mean 
something. 

The  average  life  expectancy  of  a  ml- 


mnA  property 

mW  people  are  also  Federal  mcome 
taxpayers.  They  pay  for  part  of  toe  Fed- 
Soimpact  aid  in  this  WU,  yet  this  bill 
tunis  its  back  on  toem. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point 
specially  clear,  which  is  this.  The 
uniendment  I  have  proposed  does  not  add 
1  cent  to  the  appropriation  we  are 
considering.  What  it  does  do  is  reserve 
exactly  $20  million  of  toe  $640  million 
proposed  in  impact  aid  for  public  hous- 
ing for  school  districts  affected  wito  sub- 
rtantial  public  housing.  Thus  let  me  re- 
anphasize  toere  will  be  no  increase  in 
this  appropriation  because  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  might  also  point  out  toat  I  have 
chosen  toe  simount  of  $20  million  as  a 
compromise  betweoi  toe  $10  million  put 
to  the  budget  for  impact  aid  by  this 
House  when  it  first  considered  this 
ippropriation  and  toe  $30  million  that 
was  finally  submitted  as  a  conference 
report  to  toe  White  House. 

One  final  potot:  The  President  recom- 
meided  to  this  House  that  $431  million 
In  Federal  impact  aid  be  appropriated.  In 
this  bill  we  are  appropriating  $641  mll- 
llai,  $210  million  above  toe  President's 
request,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  percent 
more  toan  what  was  origtoaUy  proposed. 
In  all  equity  and  to  all  fairness.  I  really 
do  not  see  how  you  or  I  can  go  back  to 
our  districts  having  voted  an  increase  to 
Impact  aid  of  50  percent,  and  at  toe  same 
timft  not  provide  any  of  it  for  toe  chil- 
dren and  toe  parents  and  the  taxpayers 
living  m  school  districts  that  are 
affected  by  public  housing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support,  toe 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  toe  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  you  are  parties 
of  special  toterest.  Almost  all  of  you  are 
concerned  wito  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  you.  My  friend  from  Pennsylvania — 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  wants  to 
scatter  your  money  about  like  ketchup— 
your  money. 

Now,  listen.  In  this  amendment  he  is 
earmarkmg  $20  million  for  category  C. 
He  is  adding  no  money  to  toe  bill.  Very 
laudatory  effort,  but  do  you  know  what 
happens?  It  all  comes  out  of  toe  A's  and 
it  aU  comes  out  of  the  B's.  The  amount 
available  for  toe  A's  and  B's  will  be 
reduced  to  provide  $20  million  for  toe 
Cs.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  toe  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEKDMKNT    OFFERKD    BT    iOL.    PICKLK 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  portion  of  toe  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

RZALTH    BKSTICKS    DXUTBT 

Por  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, sections  301,  310,  311.  314(d),  814(e), 
S17,  321,  323.  324,  326.  328,  329,  331,  332.  602, 
604.  tlUe  X  of  the  PubUc  Health  Servloe  Act. 
the  Act  of  Aug\ist  8,  1946  (6  VS.C.  7901). 
msUaa  1010  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (33 


clal  Security  Act  shall  not  be  Included  In 
computing  for  the  purpoeea  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  606  of  such  Act  an 
amount  expended  or  estimated  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  State :  Provided  further.  That 
when  the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Adnolntetratlon  operate*  an  employee  health 
program  for  any  Federal  department  or  agen- 
cy, payment  for  the  estimated  cost  shall  be 
inade  by  way  of  reimbursement  or  In  ad- 
vance to  this  appropriation;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  In  addition.  »4,719,000  may  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  as  author- 
ized by  section  201  (g)(l )  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  from  any  one  or  all  the  trust  funds 
referred  to  therein:  Provided  further.  That 
amounts  received  for  servlcea  rendered  under 
section  329  of  such  Act  shall  be  credited  to 
this  appropriation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PicKia:  Page 
10,  line  1,  strike  out  "$76l,2»6,000."  and  in- 
sert ■■•764,296,000." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  add  $3  million  to  this 
entire  bill,  a  very  modest  request  for  a 
program  toat  I  think  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant. I  hope  toat  toe  Members  will  hear 
me  out  for  just  a  moment.  I  would  add 
$3  mUlion  for  toe  migrant  workers'  pro- 
grams to  toe  United  States. 

When  this  bill  was  before  toe  House, 
toe  autoorized  level  requested  was  $30 
million.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
had  to  it  only  $23.7  million.  I  had  a  col- 
loquy wito  toe  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  at  toe  time  the  bill  was  before 
us.  He  sympathized  but  said  that  we  Just 
could  not  break  toe  Itoe,  and  we  could 
not  put  to  any  extra  funds.  The  bill  went 
over  to  toe  otoer  body,  and  toey  did  push 
toe  fimds  up  to  toe  $30  million  for  toe 
migrant  workers  program.  In  conference, 
toey  settled  on  toe  sum  of  $26.3  million. 

That  was  the  amount  that  was  finally 
agreed  on,  to  toe  bUl  that  was  vetoed. 

My  amendment  would  restore  toe  $3 
million,  which  leaves  it  exactly  at  toe 
level  toat  toe  conference  had  agreed  to. 
This  is  toe  reason  for  the  request.  There 
are  over  1  million  migrant  workers  to  toe 
United  States.  In  my  State  alone,  we 
have  some  280,000  migrant  workers. 

There  are  two  of  these  migrant  head- 
quarters to  my  district,  so  I  am  mtodful 
of  this  problem.  I  have  visited  toem,  and 
I  believe  I  understand  toe  good  accom- 
plished by  toe  program. 

We  should  keep  to  mtod  that  of  toe  1 
million  migrant  workers,  most  migrants, 
because  they  have  had  no  education,  jtist 
do  not  know  what  services  are  available 
and  do  not  know  where  to  go.  Conse- 
quently toey  do  not  take  full  advantage 
of  the  program. 

We  need  these  programs.  They  are 
vitally  important.  The  U.S.  Public  Healto 
Service  todicated  toey  were  going  to 
phase  out  or  eliminate  hospitalization 
for  toe  migrant  workers  program  if  they 
do  not  have  adequate  funding.  It  Is  not 
right  for  us,  just  to  toe  toterest  of  hold- 
ing toe  Itoe,  not  to  put  to  a  little  bit  of 
money  here.  Just  a  little  addition  here 
will  not  hurt  this  great  big  biU. 


cent  higher  than  the  national  average, 
while  his  deato  rate  from  infiii^nwt  and 
pneumonia  is  200  percent  higher  than 
the  national  rate.  He  and  his  family  are 
17  times  more  likely  to  suffer  from  tuber- 
culosis and  35  times  more  likely  to  have 
worms.  If  he  survives  Infancy  and  does 
not  die  20  years  before  his  time,  then  he 
has  a  better  chance  than  toe  average 
citizen  still  of  suffering  from  hl^  blood 
pressure,  diabetes,  anemia,  rickets,  and 
a  dosen  other  major  diseases. 

If  these  funds  are  not  provided  toese 
people  will  not  get  toe  healto  services 
they  need.  The  very  people  who  need 
them  toe  worst  are  the  ones  who  will  not 
get  toem. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  for  the  mi- 
grant woricer  is  $8  nationally,  compared 
to  a  national  average  of  $250  per  person. 
Tliose  figures  ought  to  be  staggering. 
I  would  hope  they  would  be  impressive 
to  toe  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  toe 
Appropriations  Ctunmlttee  does  not  want 
to  see  toe  program  fully  funded.  I  am 
mtodful  of  the  fact  that  If  toe  full  blU 
goes  back  and  balloons  up  to  where  It  was 
previously  we  might  suffer  anotoer  veto, 
but  I  sun  asking  only  $3  million. 

I  would  ask  for  a  lesser  sum  than  that, 
but  I  do  not  believe  toe  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  want  to  put  a  "nickel 
for  pickle,"  for  migrant  workers,  to  this 
bill,  if  it  tocreases  the  total  figure. 

I  do  not  believe  holding  toe  Itoe  Is  that 
important.  When  we  pass  this  bill,  it  will 
have  to  go  to  the  otoer  body.  We  wlU 
have  a  conference. 

Stoce  the  Senate  did  put  to  $6  mil- 
lion additional  this  summer,  toe  confer- 
ence agreed  to  the  $3  million,  and  all  I 
am  asking  is  for  toe  House  to  put  to  the 
same  amount  that  was  agreed  to  to  toe 
conference,  $3  milU<ai  for  toe  migrant 
worker  program. 

I  believe  that  is  a  reasonable  request, 
and  I  h(4>e  the  Members  will  support  it 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  totend  to  take  the  full  5  mto- 
utes.  I  think  the  House  has  used  sound 
judgment  to  rejecting  all  toe  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  up  to  now 
to  add  money  to  this  bill. 

There  are  446  Itoe  items  to  this  bill. 
If  we  had  447  requests  Just  to  suld  Itsy- 
bitsy  couples  of  millions,  we  would  be. 
as  my  friend  from  Texas  said,  putting 
this  back  to  where  it  was  to  conference, 
and  we  will  put  It  back  to  where  It  was 
vetoed.  Tliat  is  why  it  was  vetoed;  be- 
cause we  added  a  few  million  here,  and 
a  few  million  toere,  until  we  were  $1.8 
billion  over  toe  budiget  request.  We  are 
going  to  be  to  trouble  if  we  start  doing 
toat  again,  so  I  trust  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
toe  amendment  offered  by  toe  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pioclx). 
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The  amendment  waa  rejected. 
Mr    FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr    HoLiTiBLD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Ctwn- 
mlttee   having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  tH.R.  16654)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.   The   question   is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    BSCOMJtrr    OJTIRED    BT    JAB.    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr  BOW.Iam.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Bow  mores  to  recommit  tne  bill  (HJl. 
16654)  to  tbe  Committee  on  Approprlattona. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  324,  nays  51,  not  voting  55. 

as  follows: 

[Bdl  No.  373] 

yXAS — 334 
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Abernetliy 
Abourezk 
Absug 
Addmbbo 
AlesAixier 
Anderson , 
Okllf. 

And«rsoD.  m. 
Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Axkdrews.  Ate. 

Andrsvs. 
N.  Dftk. 

Annunzlo 

BadlUo 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 


Beslch 

B«U 

Bennett 

Ber^nd 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Blngbam 

Blatnlk 

Bosks 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bradcmaa 

Brssco 

Brlnkle; 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotsmsn 

Brown.  Mich. 


Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  PI  a. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burieeon.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Oaaey,  Tex. 
Cederfoerg 
Celler 


Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
ChlahoUn 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collin*,  ni. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
German 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Danlelaon 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  3.C. 
de  la  OarzA 
Dellenback 
DeUunas 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Dlgga 
Dlngell 
DoDohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif 
Ellberg 
Erienbom 
Each 

El&hlexnan 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Po:ey 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Prey 
F\iUon 
Puqua 
aarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Graseo 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GrlCDtha 
Gubser 
Gude 
Sagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Ha.nna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks. 


Abbltt 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Camp 

Cart  sen 


Hogan 

Holtneld 

Horton 

EU)amer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Psu 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynakl 

Kuykendall 

I. an  drum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColIlstex 

Mcculloch 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 
.   McKevltt 

Macdonald, 

M&3S. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Mallary 

ManJi 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoil 

Meslcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller,  Cam. 

Miller.  Ohlc 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

MlnlEb 

Mink 

Minshall 

MltcheU 

MoUob&n 

Mocagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morb^an 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mijxphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  H.Y. 

Myerj 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patlen 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer,  NjC 
Price,  m. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
PurceU 


Qule 

QuUlen 

Ratlsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Beld 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Etoblaon,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

3t  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Speuce 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson.  N.J, 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Uilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigor!  to 
Waggormer 
Warn  pier 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whailey 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Widnali 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Tatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Jotoas  Powell 

Landgrebe  Rarlck 

Latta  Boblnaon.  Va. 

Lujan  Rousselot 

Martin  Buth 

Mathia.  Oa.  Sandman 

Mayne  Satterlleld 

Mizell  Scherle 


Schneebeli 
Scott 

Smith,  Calif. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Zlon 


NAYS — 61 

Clawson.Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conover 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 


NOT  VOTING— 65 

Adams  Gallagher  McMUlan 

Ashley  Goldwater  Meeds 

Aspln  Halpern  Mlkva 

Asplnall  Hansen.  Idaho  Nichols 

Belcher  Hubert  NU 

Betts  Hicks,  Wash.  ONelll 

BevUl  HUlU  J     Peyser 

Blanton  Kee  Puclnskl 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Koch  '     Rlegle 

Caffery  Kyi  Booney.  NY. 

CurUn  Kyros  Hoy 

Daniels,  N.J.  Lent  I     Saylor 

Deianey  Link  |     Schmltz 

Dowdy  Lloyd  Skubltz 

Dwyer  McCcrmack  Stelger.  Aria. 

Edmondson  McDade  Stokes 

Ptndley  McDonald,  Udall 

Plynt                        Mich.  Waldle 

Gallflanakis  McKlnney 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  StokM. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.    Daniels    of    New    Jersey    with    Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Deianey  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Skublta. 
Mr.  Waldie  wtlh  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wia- 
consin. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  P>uclnalcl. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  .Ashley  with  Mr.  HilUs. 
Mr.  Curim  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 
Nichols  with  Mr.  Betts. 
.  Meeds  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 
Hicks  of  Washington  with  Mr.  McDade. 
,  BevlU  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Caffery  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Plxidley. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Gallflanakis. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  BAKER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay "to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^___^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,     and     to     include     extraneous 

matter.  ^.       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Fish 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Prelinghuysen 

Ooodllng 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Hall 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
FTTTS  RYAN 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  appoint  14  additional 
Members  to  the  conunlttee  to  attend  the 


jyneral  of  our  late  coUeague,  the  Honor- 
owe  William  F.  Ryan, 
^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York?  .    ^, 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appomts  as 
additional  Members  to  the  committee  to 
JS  the  funeral  of  our  Ute  coUeague. 
SeHonorable  William  F.  Ryan,  the  fol- 
iffwtag-  Messrs.  KASTENHxm,  Rosm- 
™r   EDWARDS    of    California,    Fhaseh. 

^TON       COKYIERS,      HELSTOSKI,     PODKLL, 
iwGGI,     Mrs.     CHISHOLM,     MCSSrS.     FISH, 

KOCH,  Mrs.  Abzttg,  and  Mr.  Deinaw. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 
(Mr  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was  glv- 
m  Dermission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

""mt  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
a  particular  affinitv  to  our  late  and  be- 
loved coUeague.  WiUiam  Pitts  Ryan.  He 
happens  to  have  been  a  classmate  of 
mine  at  Columbia  Law  School.  Dunng 
this  Congress,  I  sat  next  to  him  and 
worked  closely  with  him  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 

Bill  Ryan,  as  we  aU  know,  was  a 
valiant  fighter  for  peace,  for  a  people- 
oriented  government,  for  justice:  and 
against  dishonesty  and  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment. ,^  ^.  ,, 

He  is  a  man  who  has  left  his  mark 
on  Congress,  a  man  who  was  ahead  of 
his  time,  and  a  man  who  lived  to  see 
many  of  his  goals  fulfiUed  in  legislation 
and  in  our  national  institutions. 

We  shaU  aU  miss  him.  We  aU  loved 
him.  I  simply  wish  to  add  my  own  per- 
wnal  remarks  to  a  beloved  friend  and 
a  great  and  noble  coUeague. 


REQUEST  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 
CONFEREES  ON  S.  976 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unantoious  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
permitted  to  appoint  two  conferees  on 
the  bins.  976. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  to  what  point  is  this 
bill  addressed? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  the  head  tax 
bill  on  the  airlines.  I  have  asked  for  one 
RepubUcan  and  one  Democrat  to  go  off 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


mature  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Con 
gress.  to  the  people  in  his  district  and  to 
the  people  of  New  York  City. 

BiU  Ryan  was  a  courageous  idealist 
who  represented  a  constituoicy  that,  Uke 
tiim,  was  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion in  opposing  our  tragic  involvement 
in  Indochina.  The  fact  that  his  early  ap- 
peals for  peace  feU  on  deaf  cars  never 
weakened  his  determination  to  end  that 
terrible  war.  He  lived  to  see  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  share  his  views 
and  favor  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china. In  this  House,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  vote  against  the  war.  He  Uved  to 
see  the  antiwar  strength  here  grow  to  al- 
most 200  times  that  number. 

I  thinic  it  is  significant  that  the  last 
vote  he  cast  in  this  body  was  a  vote 
against  continuation  of  the  war.  The  fact 
that  he  left  a  hospital  bed  to  journey 
here  to  do  so  was  a  measure  of  the 
stroigth  of  his  feelings  and  conviction 
that  this  war  must  be  ended.  I  know  he 
would  feel  that  the  greatest  tribute  this 
House  could  pay  to  him  would  be  to  act 
de{  isively  at  last  to  cut  off  financial  sup- 
port for  a  war  that  has  besmirched  the 
honor  of  our  country  and  caused  incon- 
ceivable suffering. 

As  the  first  Congressman  elected  from 
the  New  York  reform  Democratic  move- 
ment, BUI  was  a  dedicated  and  consistent 
spokesman  for  civU  Uberties,  democratic 
rights,  and  social  justice.  Early  in  his 
first  year  in  office,  he  was  one  of  only 
six  Members  to  vote  against  appropria- 
tions for  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee.  He  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which   enfranchised   the  Puerto   Rican 
citizens  of  New  York  State,  and  his  long 
fight  against  the  dangers  of  lead-based 
pamt  led   to   enactment  of   the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  in 
1971.  Here  again  I  think  that  the  great- 
est tribute  this  body  could  pay  to  what 
BiU  Ryan  stood  for  would  be  to  insist 
that  the  adn[iimstration  release  the  im- 
pounded funds  that  we  appropriated  for 
an   effective   program   to   combat   lead 
poisoning  among  young  chUdren,  most 
of  whom  Uve  in  slvuns. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  Bill  Ryan  proposed  and  saw, 
almost  to  completion,  the  New  York 
Gateway  proposal.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  asking  that  the  Gateway  be 
finally  approved  and  named  in  memory 
of  Congressman  WiUiam  Rtts  Ryan. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  with  him  and  to 
work  with  him  for  peace  and  a  better  life 
for  all  Americsuis.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  courage  and  kindness,  and  we 
shaU  not  forget  him. 


power  Congress  gave  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  noy  amend- 
ment in  order  to  force  the  administra- 
Uon  to  end  aU  aid  to  Thailand,  making  It 
a  congressional  mandate. 

The  administration  can  under  my 
amendment  resume  aid,  but  first  it  must 
prove  to  the  Congress  that  Thailand  haa 
indeed  taken  aU  necessary  measures  to 
end  this  deadly  traffic — ^no  such  proof 
now  exists.  ,     _,    . 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  Thai 
regime  has  engaged  in  nothing  nuwre  than 
a  cosmetic  operation  in  stopping  the 
heroin  traffic,  contrary  to  administration 
protestations  that  a  serious  effort  is  un- 
derway to  halt  this  infamous  business. 

I  make  that  charge  again  and  ask  the 
administration  to  move  now  to  «id  aid 
to  the  Thais.  . 

The  matter  of  heroin  and  ThaUand  is 
not  a  new  problem.  It  was  not  discovered 
yesterday,  although  some  administra- 
tton  officials  act  as  if  it  was.  Nelson  Gross 
of  the  State  Department  testified  at  wie 
of  our  hearings  on  June  9  that — 

we  have  no  evidence  that  there  ts  any  pres- 
ent heroin  refinery  working  In  either  Laos  or 
Thailand  in  the  northern  area  or  In  the  area 
of  Bangkok  In  the  south. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  on  roUcaU  No.  372.  If  I  had 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


WILLIAM  F.RYAN 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.'* 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  leader  in 
the  cause  of  peace  and  social  reform. 
Congressman  William  P.  Ryan.  His  pre- 


WAR  AGAINST  DRUGS 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  President's  statement  of  yesterday 
when  he  warned  that  he  would  suspend 
aU  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
regimes  failing  to  cooperate  with  efforts 
by  the  United  States  to  end  Mice  and  for 
aU  this  monstrovis  evil.  But  the  fact  is  the 
administration  has  not  chosen  to  use  the 


Three  davs  later  the  Stote  Department 
issued  a  report  detailing  the  seizure  of 
such  refineries  in  the  very  areas  where 
Gross  said  none  existed.  The  problem 
has  been  there  and  no  one  wiU  benefit  b> 
trying  to  cover  it  up. 

Cabinet  level  task  force  report  which 
says: 

The  moat  basic  problem,  and  the  one  that 
unfortunately  appears  leart  likely  of  any 
early  solution.  Is  the  ccaruptlon,  collusJon 
and  Indifference  at  some  place*  In  some  gov- 
ernments, particularly  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam,  that  precludes  more  effective  sup- 
preasion  of  traffic  by  the  governments  on 
whoee  territory  it  takes  place. 

The  President  said  yesterday  he  "con- 
siders keeping  dangerous  drugs  out  of  the 
United  States  just  as  important  as  keep- 
ing armed  enemy  forces  frtmi  landing  in 
the  United  States."  I  agree  and  that  is 
why  I  want  ^^rn  to  do  mwe  than  Just 
issue  statements  as  to  what  he  may  do  if 
his  warnings  go  unheeded. 

This  Nation  has  no  more  important 
business  then  ending  the  drug  traffic  and 
it  is  time  this  desperate  issue  was  taken 
out  of  the  politicsd  arena  and  made  a 
matter  of  national  commitment. 

It  is  more  important  to  save  the  Uves 
of  young  Americans  here  at  home  then 
it  is  to  prop  up  corrupt  Asian  regimes 
who  refuse  to  aid  us  in  the  war  against 
drugs.  

CONSTITUTION  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
September  17  marks  the  185th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and.  ap- 
propriately, the  week  of  September  17  to 
23  has  been  designated  by  the  Congress 
and  orcclaimed  by  the  President  as 
"Constitution  Week." 
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During  the  period  September  17  to  23, 
1787,  the  ConstltuUon  was  written  In 
Philadelphia.  It  was  ratified  on  June  21, 

1788  It  went  Into  effect  on  March  4, 

1789  The  first  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  George  Washington,  presided 
over  the  historic  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion James  Madison  was  the  principal 
architect  of  the  document  while  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  lent  his  wisdom  to  the 
creation  of  what  has  become  one  of  our 
most  cherished  symbols  of  freedom  and 

democracy.  ^v.    w^ 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion— the  De- 
ginning  of  ConsUtution  Week,  1972— 
to  urge  all  Americans  to  give  thoughtful 
consideraticm  to  the  ideals  of  democracy 
contained  in  this  dociunent. 

"We  the  people"  it  begins.  In  essence, 
those  three  words  found  in  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  teU  the 
story  of  the  American  way  as  it  has 
thrived  for  nearly  200  years.  The  coura- 
geous Americans  who  authorized  this 
document  185  years  ago  first  estoblished 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  government 
which  would  work  to  the  best  interests  of 
every  citizen — a  government  of,  by  and 
for  the  people.  It  Is  most  fitting  this 
week  to  renew  our  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  that  ideal  and  to  express— as  Members 
of  the  body  charged  with  writing  the 
laws  of  this  land — our  united  support  for 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
exemplified  In  the  Constitution. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  the  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  this  national  ob- 
servance—the National  Society.  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution— 
DAR.  The  DAR  was  founded  on  October 
11  1890.  and  was  incorporated  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  in  1896.  The  national  head- 
quarters of  the  organization  is  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  „ 

The  president  general  and  11  executive 
ofBcers,  elected  for  3-year  terms,  direct 
the  business  affairs  of  the  society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  is  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  convenes  in  Washington  during 
the  week  of  April  19— anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington— and  is  attended  by 
approximately  4.000  officers  and  dele- 
gates. 

DAR  membership  as  of  February  1. 
1972  is  194,364  In  2.939  chapteres  in  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
overseas  units  in  England,  France,  and 
Mexico. 

The  society  fxmctlons  through  24  na- 
tional and  a  number  of  special  and 
standing  committees,  under  the  direction 
of  the  executive  committee,  to  further 
its  threefold  objectives:  historic  preser- 
vation, promotion  of  education,  and 
patriotic  endeavor. 

In  1955,  at  the  64th  aumual  continen- 
tal congress  of  the  national  society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

BMOlTed:  Tbftt  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  In 
every  locality  study  and  publicise  the  Con- 
stitution during  Its  168th  Anniversary  Week 
of  September  17-23.  1985;  request  their 
Mayors  and  Governors  to  proclaim  Constitu- 
tion Week;  and  sponsor  Chapter,  school  and 
public  programs  on  the  Constitution,  eape- 
ctaUy  emphasizing  the  primary  purposes  of 
good  government  as  set  forth  In  the  Pream- 
ble to  the  ConsUtution  and  the  duty  of 
cltlaena  In  our  Republic  to  protect  the  Con- 


stitution and  the  freedoms  as  set  forth  In 
lU  BlU  of  RlghU.  so  that  It  may  continue 
to  protect  us  and  our  posterity  In  "This 
Nation  under  God." 


The  society's  efforts  to  commemorate 
Constitution  Week  resulted  in  proclama- 
tions by  Governors  of  45  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbta,  Hawaii  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  observance  of  Con- 
sUtution Week  in  1955  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  was  so  out- 
standing that  in  February  1958  the  na- 
tional society  received  one  of  the  five 
top  special  Awards  from  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge:  "For  meri- 
torious dedication  to  American  consti- 
tutional freedom  and  Uberty,  particularly 
for  the  1955  program  on  the  significance 
of  Constitution  Day . " 

At  their  Continental  Congress  in  1956, 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion resolved  to  "petition  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  this 
week— Constitution  Week,  from  Septem- 
ber 17  to  23 — annually  and  that  the 
society  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  September  17  as 
Constitution  Day." 

On  February  29,  1952,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  approved  a  joint  res- 
olution setting  aside  the  17th  day  of 
September  of  each  year  as  Citizenship 
Day  in  commemoration  of  the  signing 
of  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States 
on  September  17,  1787,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  all  who,  by  coming  of  age  or  by 
naturalization,  had  attained  citizenship 
during  the  year.  On  August  2,  1956,  the 
Congress  approved  a  second  joint  resolu- 
tion, requesting  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  September  17  of 
each  year  as  Constitution  Week. 

On  August  5.  1972,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  Proclamation,  directed 
"the  appropriate  Government  officials 
to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
on  all  Government  buildings  on  Citi- 
zenship Day.  September  17.  1972"  and 
also  designated  "the  period  beginning 
September  17  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 23.  1972.  as  Constitution  Week." 

Personally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  it 
an  honor  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
underscore  the  advantages  guaranteed 
to  us  by  the  Constitution— the  guarantee 
of  religious  freedom,  of  free  speech,  of 
free  press  and  the  right  to  peaceful  as- 
sembly. The  Constitution  established  a 
responsive  government — a  government 
giving  every  citizen  a  voice  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  government  through  elected 
officials. 

It  is  our  obligation— as  ones  who  have 
inherited  the  responsibility  to  uphold  the 
Constitution — to  see  to  it  that  the  rights 
provided  by  this  document  are  safe- 
guarded now,  and  for  years  to  come. 


lation  in  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
whose  sole  purpose  is  designed  to  aid  this 
all-important  sector  of  our  economy. 

Small  business,  the  historical  back- 
bone of  our  economic  system,  still  ac- 
coimts  for  more  than  98  percent  of  all 
business-reporting  units  in  the  country. 
In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  have 
a  total  of  76,813  reporting  business 
units — excluding  the  self-employed; 
75,164  of  these  reporting  units  employ 
50  or  fewer  people.  This  ratio  is  true  not 
only  in  Wisconsin  but  throughout  the 
coimtry  as  well. 

While  comprising  the  aggregate  ma- 
jority, small  businesses  find  themselves 
to    be     individual     minorities    in    the 
maritetplace.  They  are  unable  to  benefit 
from  opejratlng  economies  of  scale  avail- 
able to  their  larger  competitors.  Like- 
wise,   they    are    often    unable    to   take 
advantage  of  tax  incentives  now  on  the 
books  due  to  their  intricate  nature  and 
the  need  for  sophisticated  interpretation. 
There  is  an  area,  however,  which  re- 
quires no  great  deal  of  expertise  in  in- 
terpretation and  utilization,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  area  is  foimd  in  the  simple 
computation  of  normal  tax  and  surtax 
rates.  For  this  reason  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  which  wiU  increase  the  pres- 
ent surtax  exemption  from  $25,000  to 
SIOCOOO.  The  original  amount  was  es- 
tablished in  1938  and  in  today's  market 
is  worth  only  $8,400.  This  then  is  no 
creation  of  yet  another  tax  loophole,  but 
merely  a  matter  of  equity.  Maximum 
savings  under  this  bill  would  come  to 
519,500  per  business  if  it  had  an  annual 
taxable  income  of  $100,000  or  more. 

A  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  has 
been  put  into  small  business  tax  pro- 
posals by  many  groups  throughout  the 
country.  I  know  that  most  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  effort  being  made  by  the 
National  Small  Business  Association  and 
its  National  Committee  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Reform.  I  compliment  the  as- 
sociation and  the  committee  for  their 
work  in  this  area,  and  at  this  point 
would  like  to  insert  a  portion  of  their 
legislative  policy  recommendations  which 
deal  with  the  subject  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today : 

Tax 


CORPORATE  SURTAX  EXEMPTION 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Stbioer)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that  during 
this  session  of  Congress  much  has  been 
said  concerning  the  small  business  com- 
munity. I  have  recently  introduced  legls- 


To  remain  competitive  with  big  business 
In  this  period  of  rapidly  advancing  tech- 
nology, small  business  must  keep  current. 
Small  business  must  find  the  capital  for  in- 
vestment either  through  money  withheld  In 
the  form  of  profits  or  by  borrowing.  For  aU 
practical  purposes,  the  credit  now  available 
to  small  business  Is  either  too  little  or  too 
expensive.  Sources  of  funds  for  small  busi- 
ness modernization  or  expansion — except  for 
money  generated  by  the  business  Itself— 
have  just  about  dried  up. 

As  a  matter  of  tax  equity  and  long-range 
social  and  economic  policy.  NSB  bellevee  that 
Congress  must  make  it  possible  for  small 
business  to  generate  sufficient  capital  from 
Income  to  be  able  to  continue  to  make  in- 
vestments In  new  plant  and  equipment. 

Senator  Alan  Bible  (D-Nev.) ,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
spelled  out  the  basic  issue  most  clearly  in  a 
recent  speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  He  said: 
"...  small  btislness  can  be  the  safety  valve 
of  the  young,  the  Innovative,  the  creative, 
the  ambitious,  and  the  economically  frus- 
trated. It  is  also  a  constructive  vehicle  by 
which  less  advantaged  people,  including 
minority   groups  of   all  races  and  national 


.,4-y-  atJX  work  their  way  into  the  mato- 
^Sms  ofAmeclcan  life— that  1».  If  the  Fed- 
^J^ovemment  give*  them  a  reaK>n»ble 
.^iMaUUc  chance. 

TJ^  the  past  year  it  8««n.  to  no*  J^** 
.J^Sm  and  actions  of  the  Pedwral  Ck.v- 
rj,iarhave  had  just  the  revert*  efleot. 
STiMews  have  been  tighten*!  on  exlaUug 
S  woepectlve  smaU  bu»ine«i  entrepreneun. 
SSMihave  faUen.  Ufe  ha.  been  made 
rSber  instead  of  e«ler  for  amaU  buslneea- 
^^The  frustration  of  these  energeUc  ele- 
2«tt  of  society  have  been  increM«l  by 
^M  much  and  doing  leas  than  nothing. 
a^^  by  aotuaUy  undermining  small  busl- 
ZZ  DiofltabUity  and  proepects  for  suooeea." 
^^1  buslueas  in  this  time  of  economic 
-Siusiment  must  be  given  Incentives  for 
aeemomlc    growth,    efficiency,    and    modem- 

^nierefore.  NBS  recommends  that  Congreea 
J,MK  as  one  of  Its  top  priorities  the 
^Hmulatton  of  the  smaU  busineae  awstor  of 
tlT economy  through  adjusimenw  to  our 
MX  system. 

NSS    usees    THAT     THE     CORPOlATi:    80BTAX     KX- 
EMmON     BE     INCREASED     TOOU     »a»,000     TO 

$100,000 

The  coijcept  of  permitting  small  business 
to  retain  a  lar^r  proportion  of  its  income  to 
be  reinvested  for  growth  is  neither  new  nor 
a  subsidy  to  small  bxisinees. 

The  concept  of  a  "normal"  corporation  in- 
come tax  on  profits  of  $26,000  or  less,  with 
a  surtax  on  corporate  profits  of  over  $25,000, 
goes  back  to  the  "Thirties." 

Congress  in  increasing  the  corporate  sur- 
Ui  «emption  from  $26,000  to  $100,000 
would  tend  to  restore  the  balance  ortgtnaUy 
intended  bv  the  $25,000  exemption  when  It 
was  flTBt  set  in  1938.  The  subsequent  erosions 
of  inflation  have  reduced  Its  worth  to  only 
about  $9,500  In  1938  dollars.  However,  to- 
day's technology  requires  proportlonatrty 
larger  Investments  by  small  buslnees  In  plant 
and  equipment. 

The  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money 
coupled  with  the  added  capital  requirements 
of  small  business  makes  clear  why  the  sur- 
tax should  not  apply  until  the  $100,000  level 
is  reached. 

The  following  table  reveals  that  101,040 
corporations  with  taxable  Income  of  $100,000 
or  lees  would  be  affected  by  the  adjustment 
In  the  surtax  schedule  with  $19,500  the  max- 
imum tax  savings  avaUable  to  any  of  these 
ooiporatlons.  Available  for  growth  in  the 
«m«ii  business  community  would  be  approxi- 
mately $600  million.  Unaffected  by  the  ad- 
justment In  the  corporate  surtax  would  be 
•pproximatcly  546,000  corporations  whoae 
taxable  income  Is  $25,000  and  under. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  P.  GRIFFIN 
The  SPEAKKR.  OBdBT  a  previou*  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fxton 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  DANBiiS)  is  reoosnlied 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  this  House  with 
a  profound  sense  of  sorrow  to  announce 
the  death,  Prtday,  SeptwnbMr  16,  1BT2, 
of  John  P.  Qrlffln.  a  member  of  my  stall 
in  New  Jersey  for  the  past  14  years. 

John  Grlffln  was  the  perfect  staff 
assistant:  Thoughtful,  loyal,  honest,  and 
his  passing  leaves  a  void  which  I  can 
never  fill.  Only  rarely  do  we  meet  some- 
one Uke  John  Qrlffln.  whose  whole  life 
was  spent  helping  people.  Before  joining 
my  staff,  John  was  a  teacher  in  the  Jer- 
sey City  school  system  and  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's High  School  and  St.  Peter's  Pre- 
paratory School  in  Jersey  City. 

A  disUnguirfied  athlete  at  Seton  Hall 
University,  John  was  widely  known  in 
athletic  circles  in  Hudson  County  and 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  For 
a  quarter  century  he  coached  basketball 
teams  at  St.  Michael's  High  School  and 
on  five  occasions  his  teams  won  the  State 
chfiunpionship. 

John  Griffin  was  one  of  the  best  known 
personaUtieB  in  the  14th  District  and 
generations  of  Hudson  Coimty  residents 
knew  him  simply  as  "Big  John." 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Griffin  was  a  giant 
of  a  man  in  a  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
way.  I  do  not  expect  that  I  shall  see  his 
like  again. 


PANAMA  CANAL— HEART  OP 
AMERICAN  SECURITY 


Maximum 

Number  savmts 

(A  corpo-  (dollars)  ToUl 

rations  per  (doHifs) 

Size  ot  corporate             m  size  corpofa-  stunulstion 

lauble  income          groupings  lion  ot  economy 

526.000 to  $30 ,000 19.733  J1.300  «U50,180 

a0.000toJ3S.0OO 15,910  2  600  28,2*6,920 

J35J00 10  J«0  000                    12.603  3,900  M.09&.180 

5«^l°iAi:ooo: ::::::    9.842  5.200  56,9i3,«o 

J«,000  to  T5G.0OO 8,041  6,500  «. 903, 260 

B0,000  to  J60,iW 11,464  9,100  86,740,420 

SM«Oto570,uOO 8,538  U  700  aS.**.** 

570,000  to  «0. 000 6,044  4,300  "."g.MO 

536,000 to  $90 ,000 4.995  16,900  ".0».2M 

IS0.000lo$100,0O0' 3.870  19.500  69,580,680 

101,040 598,382,720 


'Approximately  39.857  corporations  with  lauble  income  ot 
5100,000  or  more  would  also  each  realize  a  saving  o(  a9,500. 

Source  Data  m  first  2  columns  from  Department  o*  'Jj 
Tiewury,  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Statistics  o(  Income.  1965 
Corporation  Income  Tax  (1969),  table  20,  P.  19S.  Active  Cotpo- 
raUon  Returns  Other  Than  Form  '.120-S."  Calculations  in  last 
nhMiB  were  prepared  by  National  Small  Busineu  Attociition 
ba»d  on  figures  available  in  the  above-ieterred-to  Oeparlment 
ol  the  Treasury  report. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a  spate  of 
books  and  magazine  articles  ctmcemlng 
interoceanic  canal  questions,  but  few  of 
them  have  dealt  in  a  realistic  manner 
with  the  crucial  issues  involved.  At  last, 
on  July  10,  1972,  there  was  published  by 
Robert  Speller  and  Sons.  10  East  23d  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  a  highly  informative 
book  by  Jon  P.  SpeUer,  under  the  tiUe 
of  "The  Panama  Canal:  Heart  of  Amer- 
ica's Security." 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  re- 
cent volume  that  really  comes  to  grips 
with  the  decisive  problems  in  the  canal 
situation — sovereignty  and  modemiza- 
Uon.  In  addition,  it  offers  a  solutlrai  to 
these  problems  in  the  way  of  a  plan  of 
action  for  the  Congress. 

What  is  required  in  the  present  situa- 
tion at  Panama  is  an  act  of  sovereignty. 
That  act  would  be  authorization  of  com- 
pletion of  the  authorized  IJ'39  third  lock 
project  for  the  Panama  Canal  as  modi- 
fled  in  pending  legislation,  introduced  by 
Senator  Thukmokd  and  myself.  Such  ac- 
tion would  serve  notice  on  the  world  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  meet  its 
treaty  obligations  at  Panama.  Moreover. 
it  would  provide  much  employment  for 
Panamanians  and  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  users  of  the  :anal. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Courant.  a  most  interesting 


book  i-eview  ol  the  SpeUer  volume  by 
Cxndr.  Eugene  E.  Wilson,  Ufl.  Navy,  re- 
tired, distingiiished  naval  officer,  aircraft 
industrialist,  author,  and  student  of 
world  stratecy.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Panama  Canal  gained  through  his 
studies  for  UA  Fleet  exerclasB  In  1929 
off  Panama  and  experience  as  a  naviga- 
tor enable  him  to  speak  with  considerable 
authority. 

As  the  indicated  review  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  the  Congresa 
concerned  with  the  canal  problem.  I 
quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks  and  In- 
vite attention  to  the  sources  upon  which 
the  book  revleweu  is  based: 

[From  tlxe  Hartford  (Coinn.)  Courant. 

Aug.   13.   1972] 

Hops  of  Oua  Sukvival 

wmie  all  Ajoturloan  eyea  remaUi  oentwed 

on  aouUxeaai  Asia,  to  Uie  virtual  exclusion 

of  the  GulX  of  Panama,  the  fact  still  remains 

that  tbe  latter  U  the  bottleneck  of  United 

States'  oommunicatlone  and  tranaportatloxx 

and  hence  Ite  hope  for  eurrlval. 

Per,  Jviat  aa  the  wUy  Muecwrtte  haa  pulled 
the  strings  In  th«  Oulf  of  Sue*  for  lo  Umm 
many  yeva,  ao  doe*  he  Mek  to  manipulate 
his  pawns  In  the  QuU  of  Panama. 

Indeed,  while  the  chess  game  going  on  in 
Iceland  between  Bobby  Fischer  and  his  op- 
ponent Spaaaky  may  appeej  favorable  to  ths 
united  States,  that  being  played  m  Panams 
takes  on  some  of  the  character  of  BusaUB 
Roulette. 

By  Infiltrating  key  positions  of  decisive 
strength  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres,  the  wUy  Muscovite  aoqixlres 
strangle  holds  and  headlocks  upon  crlUoal 
areas  of  maritime  ootnmunlcatlona  and  traas- 
portatlon.  the  lifeblood  of  western  surrlval. 
Jon  P.  Speller's  meaty  lltUe  book  oapsullaes 
the  major  Issues  connected  with  the  Panama 
Canal  during  the  1970s.  It  oovers  all  the 
moot  polnu  regarding  the  current  political 
battle  between  advocates  of  major  moderni- 
zation of  the  preeent  canal  and  proponents  of 
the  mulU -billion  dollar  boondoggle  plan  for 
a  new  sea-level  canal.  It  ooTere  the  question 
of  our  treaty  relationship  with  Panama,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  tor  continued  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama   Canal   Zone, 

without  pulling  punches.  ^ 

Shortsighted  men  m  high  places  have  bean 
trying  to  give  away  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal  for  many  years.  Such  as  they 
havt  n  responsible  for  many  VS.  defeats 
arouud  the  globe,  and  this  book  puU  a  oom- 
pelllng  fingers  on  the  culprits. 

As  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
United  States  Carrier  Task  Force  Doctrine  of 
19SIS  which  vf&s  conceived  during  aircraft 
carrier  exercises  orer  the  Panama  Canal,  this 
reviewer  Is  constrained  to  recommend  It  high- 
ly to  aU  American  readers. 


DEALING  WITH  THE  INTERNAITON- 
AL  DRUG  TRAPPIC 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  President  Nixon  has 
decided  to  answer  the  call  put  out  by 
the  Congress  in  this  year's  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  death-dealing  International 
drug  flow.  The  termlnatUm  of  all  Ameri- 
can aid  to  countries  which  are  unwilling 
to  clamp  down  on  illegal  drug  traffic  Is 
an  appropriate  expression  of  TJ3.  policy 
regarding  this  atrocious  trade. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  House  membership  in  general  is 
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to  be  conunended  for  providing  the  Pres- 
ident With  this  congressional  mandate 
that  International  drug  traffic  must  be 
met  with  all  of  the  available  diplomatic 
and  political  measxires  available. 

We  can  pass  all  of  the  dnig  abuse  ed- 
ucation bills  and  drug  treatment  bills 
we  like  but  we  will  never  be  able  to  ade- 
quately eliminate  the  threat  of  narcotic 
addiction  until  measures  are  taken  to 
keep  dangerous  drugs  from  entering  this 
country.  For  years  we  have  seen  that  it 
Is  virtually  impossible  to  control  our 
borders  to  the  extent  necessary  to  stop 
this  trade,  and  we  mmt  now  go  to  the 
producers  and  transporters  of  drugs  who 
enjoy  the  protection  of  apathetic  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  the  height  of  arrogance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  International  commimlty  to 
accept  American  aid  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  persons  in  their  countries  to 
produce  and  transport  drugs  into  our 
country  to  wieak  havoc  on  our  citizens. 
The  International  Drug  Conference 
which  Is  being  held  presoitly  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  an  important  forum 
for  dealing  with  this  dramatic  problem. 
I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  participants 
at  the  conference  will  take  the  Presi- 
dent's message  back  to  their  governments 
and  express  the  firm  resolve  of  the  Con- 
gress as  weU  as  the  American  people  to 
eliminate  dangerous  drugs  from  our 
society.  

AMERICAN  RICE  DESERVES  FAIR 
TREATMENT  FROM  THE  EURO- 
PEAN   ECONOMIC    COMMUNITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  election  to  the  Congress  I  have  work- 
ed with  Arkansas  producers  in  efforts  to 
Improve  the  domestic  and  international 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
Without  a  healthy,  growing  and  vigorous 
farming  Industry  our  Nation  would  not 
have  attained  the  greatness  she  has  nor 
can  we  maintain  it. 

The  problems  of  American  agricul- 
ture— particularly  of  Arkansas'  rice 
farmers— were  very  much  on  my  mind 
when  I  visited  Brussels.  Belgium,  this 
spring  at  the  invitation  of  officials  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  because  I  wanted  to 
learn,  first  hand,  more  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  EEC  and  because  I  wanted 
to  urge  that  it  take  a  more  open  attitude 
toward  importation  of  agricvatural  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States. 

Of  special  concern  to  me  was  the  treat- 
ment which  has  been  given  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  rice  farmers  of  Arkansas.  In 
connection  with  this  problem,  I  con- 
ferred with  Ambassador  J.  Robert 
Schaetzel,  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
EEC,  and  with  Common  Market  Com- 
missioners Albert  Borschette  and  Albert 
Coppe.  The  Commissioners  assured  me 
that  the  EEC  is  willing  to  make  rice  a 
subject  for  discussion  during  trade  nego- 
tiations which  are  scheduled  this  fall. 
As  a  result,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  on  June  9  re- 
questing that  he  actively  work  to  insure 
that  rice  is  Included  on  the  agenda  for 
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discussion  and  renegotiation  of  trade  re- 
strictions during  the  forthcoming  bi- 
lateral United  States-European  Economic 
Community  trade  discussion,  and  the 
global  trade  negotiations  scheduled  for 
1973  under  the  OATT. 

In  addition  I  asked  that  he  instruct 
the  U.S.  delegaUon  to  the  GATT  Agri- 
culture Committee  Working  Group  meet- 
ing in  Geneva  to  focus  its  attention  on 
the  problems  of  the  U.S.  rice  producers. 

As  a  result,  the  Stat©  Department  has 
assured  me  that  the  United  States  will  be 
seeking  a  liberalization  of  the  European 
Community  attitude  toward  imports  of 
rice  from  the  United  States. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  rice  prob- 
lem will  be  of  significant  interest  to  many 
of  our  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  place 
into  the  Record  at  this  time  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  Department  of  State 
on  this  matter.  American  rice  deserves 
fair  treatment  from  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.        j 

The  letter  follows : 

HorSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVUS, 

Washington,  DC,  June  9. 1972. 
Hon.  Wn-LiAM  P  Rogers, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  During  a  recent  trip 
to  Europe,  I  met  with  Ambassador  J.  Robert 
Schaetzel.  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  and  with  E.E.C. 
Commissioners  Albert  Borschette  and  Albert 
Coppe,  concerning  the  •roslon.  particularly 
since  1969,  of  the  United  States  position  In 
rice  exports  to  the  Eviropean  Common  Mar- 
ket 

Since  the  formation  of  the  EJ:.C.,  the 
duties  on  U.S.  rice  have  Increased  substan- 
tially. The  latest  Import  duties  for  different 
types  of  long  grain  rice  published  on  May  5, 

1972  were  as  follows: 

Per  Cwt. 

Rough  rice 

Brown  rice 

SemlmUled  rice.. 
Fully  milled  rice 


Another  factor  that  baa  placed  Unltatf 
States  rice  producers  in  a  dlfllcult  posltloa 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  E  j:.0.  does  not 
impose  acreage  controls  or  other  restrictions 
on  rice  producer«.  As  a  consequence,  and  with 
the  stimulus  of  the  high  import  duties  and 
export  subsidies,  the  EJI.O.  has  greatly  ei. 
panded  its  rice  production  In  the  past  few 
>'ears.  T  am  adylsed  that  export  supplies  from 
the  E.E.O.  have  more  than  doubled  during 
the  past  three  years  and  now  total  about 
500.000  tons  annually. 

In  brief.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Unltsd 
States,  with  Its  fixed  Import  duty,  restrlots* 
export  subsidy  and  strict  acreage  allotment 
controls.  Is  not  receiving  fair  treatment  for 
Its  rice  producers  and  exporters  from  ths 
EEC.  This  must  be  remedied. 

Accordingly,  I  request  that  you  direct  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  G_A.T.T.  Ag. 
rlculture  Committee  Working  Oroup,  which 
is  meeting  presently  In  Geneva,  to  focus  Its 
attention  on  the  problems  of  United  States 
rice  producers. 

Moreover,  I  ask  that  you  do  all  you  can 
to  Include  rice  on  the  agenda  for  discussion 
and  renegotiation  of  trade  restrictions  both 
In  the  forthcoming  bilateral  U.S.-E.E.C.  trade 
discussions,  and  in  the  new  round  of  global 
trade  negotiations  which  are  expected  to  be- 
gin next  year  under  QA.T.T.  auspices. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

BiLi.  Alexander, 
Congressman  from  Arkansas,  First  District. 


»4.  67 

6.83 

9.  11 

9.77 

Tlce.""I" Z- 2.09 


Broken 

These  duties  represent  aa  much  as  76% 
of  the  delivered  price  of  U.S.  rice.  The  vari- 
able levies  represent  the  highest  Import 
duties  applied  to  rice  auj-where  In  the  world. 
By  comparison.  United  States  Import  duties 
for  rice  are  as  follows: 

j  Per  Cwt. 

Rough  rice i $1.50 

MUled  rice * 2.50 

Broken  rice 1 ^-^ 

Brown  rice . 1.50 

The  long-range  effect  of  the  high  E.E.C. 
duties  Is  that  they  have  virtually  eliminated 
sales  of  VS.  middle  grain  and  short  grain 
rices  to  that  market.  However,  sales  of  long 
grain  rice,  a  type  which  Is  not  produced  by 
any  of  the  EJE.C.  member  countries,  have  not 
as  vet  been  affected. 

Compounding  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  high  levies  is  the  extremely  high  export 
subsidy  which  the  E.ac.  provides  for  rice 
produced  by  member  countries.  That  sub- 
sidy U  as  much  as  three  times  higher  than 
the  subsidies  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
U.S.  rice  exports.  The  B.E.C.  subsidy  averages 
approximately  $6  per  cwt.  whUe  United  States 
export  subsidies  range  from  *1.95  on  medium 
and  short  grain  rice  to  82.95  on  long  grain 
rice. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  E.E.C.  export  sub- 
sidy weakens  the  world  market  for  rice,  forc- 
ing competitive  countries  to  lower  prices  and 
requiring  some  less-developed  countries,  such 
as  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  to  suspend  pro- 
duction of  middle  grain  and  short  grain  rices 
that  are  produced  within  the  European  Com 
mon  Market 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 

SHOULD  NOT  LIMIT  OR  DISQUAL- 
IP^  RECIPIENTS'  PARTICIPATION 
IN  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
security  checks  for  October  will  reflect 
the  20 -percent  increase  in  benefits  re- 
cently enacted  by  Congress.  This  increase 
is  primarily  intended  to  cover  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  as  such  is  long 
overdue,  but  Ironically,  it  will  end  up 
hurting  some  social  security  reciplente 
iinless  additional  legislation  is  enacted. 
The  reason  for  this  paradox  is  the  fact 
that  such  programs  as  food  stamps  and 
medicaid  have  a  fixed  eligibility  level; 
anyone  whose  income  rises  above  that 
level  loses  his  or  her  eligibility  for  the 
program.  In  addition,  old  age  assistance 
benefits  are  reduced  by  a  dollar  for  every 
additional  dollar  of  social  security  bene- 
fits received. 

An  example  of  what  this  can  mean  in 
terms  of  individuals  is  as  follows:  in  New 
York.  $2,190  is  the  Income  limit  for  the 
medicaid  program;  an  individual  receiv- 
ing a  present  social  security  benefit  of 
$1.880— about  $35  per  week— will  rise 
above  the  medicaid  ceiling  and  lose  hte 
eligibility  for  the  full  program.  He  would 
still  qualify  for  the  coinsurance  portion 
of  the  program,  under  which  he  must  pay 
20  percent  of  his  medical  bills,  but  what 
that  means  is  that  if  he  sustains  medical 
expenses  of  $1,000  in  a  year — not  uncom- 
mon for  elderly  people — he  will  be  hit 
for  $200  of  his  $372  Social  Security  in- 
crease—which,  you  must  keep  in  mind. 
is  supposed  to  reflect  cost-of-living  in- 
cresises  which  have  alreswiy  occurred. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  rcgMO 
to  food  stamps,  where  an  eligible  In^ 
vidua!  gets  more  than  $1  worth  of  food 


. ^^   wv,ii»  It  i*     "uch  benefits  which  roeulU  from  (and  would 

for  each  $1  spent  on  stamps.  While  it  la  ^^^  ^  payable  but  for)  the  general  inamM 
ImUkely  that  the  modest  premium  m  tnis  ^  benefit*  under  such  program  provided  by 
^tltff«un  will  leave  anyone  worse  off  when  g^tion  201  of  Public  Law  93-386  or  any  sub- 
S  Mpercent  lifts  him  above  the  maxl-  sequent  coet-of -living  iacr."^i^  "o'i?.^*^^ 
S5m  ^me  level  for  food  stamps    it  -     -  — 

SSlcut  into  that  20  percent— which  la  in- 
Soded  to  reflect  cost-of-Uving  increases. 
The  situation  with  regard  to  old  age 
Mslgtance  is  sUghtly  different,  as  there 
^no  premium  factor  here.  However,  an 
^dividual  receiving  old  age  assistance 
X  gets  a  $20  a  month  social  security 
wrease  will  immediately  lose  the  equiv- 
Sent  amount  from  his  old  age  assistance. 
The  inequity  of  this  situation  is  obvi- 
ous   and   on   August    17,   I   introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  16442.  which  would  pre- 
vMit  State  and  local  officials  from  reduc- 
ing or  cutting  off  benefits  under  such 
orograms  as  food  stamps.  Medicaid,  and 
old  age  assistance  due  to  the  20  percent 
social  security  increase.  Simple  justice 
requires  that  it  be  enacted  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  social  security  in- 
crease-October   1— and    I    have    been 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  considering  either 
acting  on  this  legislation  or  asking  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  act  administratively  to  cor- 
rect this  unfortunate  oversight. 
The  text  of  ray  bill  follows : 

H.R.   16442 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
make  certain  that  recipients  of  aid  or  as- 
sistance under   the   various  Federal-State 
public  assistance  and  medicaid  programs 
(and   recipients    of    assistance    under    the 
food  stamp  and  surplus  commodity  pro- 
grams)  will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
aid  or  assistance  reduced   because  of   in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in    Congress    assembled.    That    <a) 
section  2(a)  (lOUA)   of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(I)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(1)",  by  strlkmg  out  "(11)"  and 
Imertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "(11)",  and  by  In- 
serting immediately  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:   ",  and   (11) 
the  SUte  agency  shall.  In  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual who  Is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
under  the  Insurance  program  established  un- 
der title  II,  disregard  any  part  of  such  bene- 
fits which  results  from  (and  would  not  be 
payable  but  for)  the  general  Increase  In  ben- 
efits under  such  program  provided  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  Public  Law  92-336  or  any  subse- 
quent cost-of-Uving  Increase  In  such  bene- 
fits occurring  pursuant  to  section  215  of  this 
Aot". 

(b)  Section  402(a)(8)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1),  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (11)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ",  and",  and  by  adding  after  clause 
(U)  the  foUowlng  new  clause: 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  Is 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  the  In- 
rarance  program  established  under  title  n, 
any  part  of  such  benefits  which  results  from 
(and  would  not  be  payable  but  for)  the  gen- 
enil  increstse  In  benefits  under  such  pro- 
gram provided  by  section  201  of  Public  Law 
93-836  or  any  subsequent  coat-of-Uvlng  in- 
crease In  such  benefits  occurring  ptirsuant  to 
section  215  of  this  Act;  and". 

(c)  Section  1002(B)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
Mnended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B),  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
belOTe  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  ",  and  (D)  shall.  In  ttxe  case  of 
•my  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  insurance  program  estab- 
llBhed  under  title  II.  disregard  any  part  of 


fits  occurring  pursuant  to  swstlon  216  of  this 

Act" 

(d)  Secuon  1402(a)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strtkUig  out  "and"  at  the  end  ol 
clause  (B).  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  •;  and  (D)  the  State  agency  shaU. 
in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  Is  entitled 
to  monthly  benefits  under  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  title  II,  dlaregard  any 
part  of  such  benefits  which  results  from 
(and  would  not  be  payable  but  for)  the  gen- 
eral Increase  In  benefits  under  such  program 
provided  by  section  201  of  Public  Law  92-336 
or  any  subsequent  cost-of-living  increase  in 
such  benefits  occurring  pursuant  to  section 
216  of  this  Act". 

(e)  Section  1602(a)  (14)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  the  State  agency  shaU.  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  title  n,  disregard  any  part  of 
such  benefits  which  results  from  ( and  would 
not  be  payable  but  for)  the  general  Increase 
in  benefits  under  such  program  provided  by 
section  201  of  Public  Law  92-336  or  any  sub- 
sequent cost-of-Uving  increase  In  such  bene- 
fits occurrlag  pursuant  to  section  216  of  this 

Act' ". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
who  Is  entitled  for  any  month  after  August 
1972  to  a  monthly  benefit  vuider  the  Insur- 
ance program  established  by  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  any  part  of  such  bene- 
fit which  results  from  (and  would  not  be 
payable  but  for)  the  general  increase  in 
benefits  under  such  program  provided  by 
section  201  of  Public  Law  92-336,  or  which 
results  from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but 
for)  any  coet-of-Uvlng  Increase  In  such  bene- 
fits subsequently  occurring  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 216(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act— 

(1)  shaU  not  be  conuBldered  as  Income  or 
resources  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
ellglblUty  ot  such  individual  or  the  house- 
hold In  which  he  or  she  lives  fOT  participa- 
tion In  the  food  stamp  program  under  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964;  and 

(2)  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  In  de- 
termining the  ellglblUty  of  such  Individual 
or  his  or  her  famUy  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  under  any  Federal  program 
providing  for  the  donation  or  distribution  of 
such  commodities  to  low-Income  persons. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
sootlcm  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  calendar  quarters  ending  on  or 
after  September  30,  1972.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  Items  furnished  after 
August  1972. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DRUG 
TESTINQ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Aspin)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  publicly 
releasing  today  a  memorandum  written 
by  District  of  Columbia  Corrections 
Commission  Kenneth  Hardy,  charging 
that  for  at  least  the  past  3  months  Dr. 
Robert  DuPont.  Narcotics  Treatment 
Administrator,  has  made  "no  positive 
response  to  improve"  the  "deplorable 
state"  of  the  city's  drug  testing  program. 


Apparently  Dr.  DuPont  has  been  drag- 
ging his  feet  for  3  months  by  not  making 
much  needed  improvements  in  the  drug 
testing  program.  Mr.  Hardy,  chief  of 
DlBtxlct  of  Columbia  Corrections  told 
Joseph  Yeldell,  Director  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, that  the  basis  of  the  problem  is 
the  poor  performance  of  a  local  firm — 
Washington  Reference  Laboratory — 
which  analyzes  the  urinalysis  teats. 
Washington  Reference  Laboratory's  rec- 
ord of  performance  is  nothing  less  than 
deplorable. 

This  company  holds  contracts  not  only 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  but  with 
the  Army  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

According  to  Mr.  Hardy,  Washington 
Reference  takes  2  to  5  weeks  to  analyze 
urine  tests  and  commits  'many  errors 
or  omissions."  Test  results  to  determine 
whether  a  prison  inmate  at  Lorton 
Prison  is  using  heroin  or  not  are  needed 
in  hours  Instead  of  2  to  5  weeks. 

It  is  also  important  to  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Washington  Reference 
Laboratory's  record  on  militarj-  drug 
testing  is  equally  miserable.  According 
to  the  most  recent  statistics  provided  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Wash- 
ington Reference  Laboratory  is  correctly 
identifying  only  79  percent  of  the 
samples  tested  as  part  of  the  quality  con- 
trol program. 

The  Pentagon  requires  90  percent  ac- 
curacy and  despite  Washington  Refer- 
ence Laboratory's  poor  performance,  the 
Army  has  given  the  company  a  new  con- 
tract at  a  higher  price.  In  effect,  the 
Army  is  rewarding  Washington  Refer- 
erence  Laboratory  for  Its  totally  inade- 
quate performance  of  earlier  contracts. 
This  contract  award  to  Washington  Ref- 
erence Laboratory  is  being  protested  by 
other  contractors  at  the  present  time 
before  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  caUtng  today  up<Hi 
Dr.  DuPont  and  Mr.  Yeldell  to  publicly 
explain  why  nothing  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  drug  testing  program.  In 
July  apparently  an  agreement  was  made 
to  dump  Washington  Reference  Labora- 
tory but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  highly  suspicious 
that  for  some  imexplained  political 
reason  Washington  Reference  is  win- 
ning a  new  contract  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  the  Army  and 
has  not  been  replaced  by  NTA  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  am  also  publicly  calling  upon  Mr. 
Yeldell  to  publicly  release  a  staff  report 
which  is  highly  critical  of  Washington 
Reference  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  is  my  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  investigate  why  a  firm  with  such 
a  pathetic  record  like  Washington  Ref- 
erence Laboratory  continues  to  win 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  Gov- 
ernment work. 
The  memo  to  Mr.  YeldeU  follows: 

SCPTZMBKa  11,  1973. 

Memorandum  to:  Mr.  Joseph  P.  YeldeU,  Di- 
rector, Department  of  Hiiman  Resourcee. 
Subject:   Urine  SurveUlance  Program. 

For  the  past  few  months,  we  have  ap- 
proached Dr.  Robert  DuPont.  Administrator. 
Narcotics  Treatment  Administration,  con- 
cerning the  deplorable  sUte  of  the   Urtne 
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SurvaUUnce  Progr»m  for  the  D«p»rtm«nt. 
AM  of  thU  <Ut«,  there  bM  Xt—a  no  positive 
raspooM   to   Improve  tb«  Progr»m. 

The  b»»l»  of  the  problem  »tem*  around  the 
performance  of  the  Waahlngton  Reference 
Laboratory  in  that  the  reporting  procedure 
and  handling  procees  are  In  such  a  poor  sUte 
they  c»nnot  be  relied  upon.  Theee  factors 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
NTA  Staff  on  numerous  occaalons;  and  In 
a  July  meeting  with  NTA  and  DCDC  Staff 
Represeu  la  lives.  It  wa«  decided  that  the 
Wa*hlngton  Reference  Laboratory  could  not 
meet  the  Department's  needs.  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  the  Urine  Analysis  Program 
be  transferred  to  the  B*W  atattstlcal  Lab- 
oratory. So  far.  nothing  has  happened:  even 
though  the  requirements  for  the  use  of 
B&W  Laboratory  would  be  an  extension  of 
the  current  contract  agreement  with  NTA. 
NTA  continue*  to  send  our  sample*  to  the 
Washington  Reference  Laboratory  which  has 
not  sent  a  urine  analysis  report  to  the  De- 
partment in  the  last  two  months.  PrevlouB 
reporu  from  the  Washington  Reference  Lab- 
oratory were  always  2-6  weeks  late  with 
many  errors  or  omissions.  For  the  most  part, 
reconciliation  was  virtually  Impossible. 

We  ask  that  the  Department  Urine  Anal- 
ysis Program  be  changed  to  the  B&W  Sta- 
tutlcal  Laboratory  to  gain  assurance  In 
promptness  and  accuracy.  Staff  members  at 
NTA  agree  that  this  laboratory  can  capably 
serve  our  needs. 

We  further  ask  that  Immediate  action  be 
taken  to  effect  this  change  due  to  the  De- 
partment's urgent  need  for  a  creditable  Urine 
Surveillance  Program. 

Kenneth  L.  Hardy.  Director. 
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STRAINED      RELATIONS     BETWEEN 
LEBANON  AND  ISRAEL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Kazkn),  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  be- 
cause I  share  tiie  deep  concern  over  the 
current  strained  relations  between 
Lebanon  and  Israel,  and  to  urge  that  tiie 
times  demand  cool,  somber  thinking  on 
the  problems  there. 

Last  week  our  former  colleague,  the 
U.S.  Ambassadcu:  to  the  United  Naticffls, 
George  Bush,  used  the  veto  to  halt  a 
United  Nations  resolution  calling  for  an 
end  to  military  operatlwifl  in  tiie  Middle 
East.  I  am  much  disturbed  that  he  said 
the  proposal  was  one  aided  against  Israel 
and  would  encourage  terrorists  to  believe 
they  can  eed^ie  world  cmsure. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Lebanon  Is  a 
tiny  nation  of  4,000  square  miles.  Of  all 
our  States,  only  Rhode  Island  and  Dela- 
ware are  smaller  than  Lebanon.  Ite  pop- 
iilation  is  leea  than  3  million — about  the 
same  as  Iowa  or  Oklahoma,  or  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  Indeed,  there  is  a  reason- 
able parallel  with  Connecticut,  which  has 
5.000  square  miles  and  3  million  people. 
Lebanon  stands  as  caie  of  our  few  true 
friends  in  its  part  of  the  world.  It  has 
always  demonstrated  Its  friendship  for 
the  United  States,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
nations  in  tiie  Middle  East  that  has  never 
broken  diplomatic  relations  with  us. 

Yet,  Lebanon  has  over  300,000  Pales- 
tinian refugees  that  have  settled  there 
because  it  is  a  relatively  weak  nation, 
becauae  Its  people  are  peaceful,  because 
its  government  Is  democratic.  ITiese,  I 
suggest,  are  commendable  qualities  in 
the  scale  of  human  values,  but  they  make 
Lebanon  vulnerable  to  militant  refugee 


gnmps  and  their  activist  leaders  in  and 
out  of  the  country. 

We  have  all  seen  and  been  angered  by 
the  terrorist  activities  of  these  militante. 
Certainly  the  machinegunning  of  inno- 
cents at  the  Lod  Airport  and  the  tragic 
events  at  the  Olympic  games  in  Munich 
are  inhuman  acts — so  inhuman  as  to  sup- 
port the  analysis  that  they  are  the  ac- 
tions of  desperate,  fanatic,  and  irrespon- 
sible people,  and  whose  condemnation 
should  be  joined  in  by  the  entire  world. 
However.  I  believe  it  is  not  right  for  Is- 
rael or  any  other  country  to  accuse 
Lebanon  of  condoning  such  acts  of  vio- 

We  have  seen  violence  much  closer  to 
home — the  bombing  of  this  Capitol,  the 
blasting  and  ransacking  of  public  build- 
ings, the  burning  of  homes  and  stores  in 
street  riots,  all  acts  of  little  groups  of 
fanatics.  We  have  also  known,  to  our  sor- 
row, the  gunning  down  of  national  lead- 
ers by  killers  who  showed  no  regard  for 
men  or  laws.  Certainly  we  would  resent 
any  charge  that  our  Oovernment  con- 
doned such  actions.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  make  equally  unsupportable 
charges  against  Lebanon. 

I  contend,  after  careiful  study  of  the 
situation,  that  Lebanon  is  doing  all  it 
can  to  contain  and  discourage  the  mili- 
tants that  it  cannot  force  to  leave  its 
borders.  In  the  first  place,  where  would 
Lebanon  get  the  force  to  expel  the  refu- 
gees? And  second,  what  good  would  ex- 
pulsion do?  As  long  as  the  refugees  have 
no  hope  of  having  their  problems  set- 
tled, they  will  be  cancers  on  Mideast 
harmony  wherever  they  may  settle. 

But  I  am  saddened  and  must  protest 
that  innocent  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  being  killed  in  quiet  Lebanon 
villages  with  equipment  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  Certainly  our  purpose  in 
sending  planes  and  munitions  was  to 
maintain  peace,  and  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining 
that  peace. 

Our  Government  has  again  renewed 
its  ofBcial  position  recognizing  the  im- 
portance  of   fair   and  impartial   treat- 
ment for  all  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
and  our  insistence  on  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  their  nations.  This  is  a  start 
toward  peace  in  this  troubled  region,  but 
peace  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  refu- 
gee problem  is  solved.  I  know  it  has  been 
a  problem  so  large,  so  diverse  that  the 
nations   of   that   area   amd  indeed  the 
world  powers  have  been  reluctant  to  de- 
mand and  reach  solution.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  now 
take  the  lead  in  seeking  that  solution. 
Terror   begets    terror,    and   its    stain 
spreads  widely.  Men  can  have  no  finer 
hour  than  if  they  can  help  bring  peace 
to  that  part  of  the  world. 

PmOBLKMS    tN    THI    MIDDLE    EAST 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  to  you  on  a 
matter  of  great  concern  and  urgency. 
The  tragic  events  of  Munich.  CJermany, 
are  fresh  in  our  minds,  but  even  more 


recently  the  tragic  events  of  the  sltua. 
tion  in  the  Middle  East  are  before  ui 
once  again. 

The  world  and  all  rational  Individuate 
are  grief -stricken  over  the  death  of  11 
IsraeU   athletes  in  Munich,   aernumy. 
However,  these  events  must  be  placed  in 
perspective  and  cannot  be  used  as  justi- 
fication for  other  tragic  events  justified 
on  the  basis  of  retaliation.  To  equate  the 
actions  of   a  few   fnutrated  fanatical 
individuals  to  the  actions  of  any  country 
of  the  Middle  East  is  not  only  without 
logic,  but  it  is  unjust  and  unfair.  All  of 
us  must  condemn  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  actions  of  individual  terror- 
ists. This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  we 
can  condone  the  reaction  of  the  state  of 
Israel  in  the  events  of  this  power  against 
the  coimtry  of  Lebanon.  To  encourage 
any  escalation  of   the  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East  invites  disaster. 

Sadly,  members  of  both  major  political 
parties  have  escalated  their  rhetoric  in 
an  effort  to  blame  nations  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  Munich  massacre.  We  have 
all  worked  so  hard  to  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion the  war  in  Vietnam  and,  gentlemen, 
I  am  concerned  that  unless  the  United 
States  takes  an  even-handed  policy  for 
all  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  we  may 
be  bringing  the  troops  home  from  Viet- 
nam only  to  send  them  to  the  Middle 
East.  I  know  this  is  not  the  desire  of  any 
of  us  and  I  urge  that  all  action  be  taken 
to  bring  about  peace  in  this  troubled 
area  of  the  world.  Lebanon  has  always 
been  a  true  ally  and  a  democratic  coun- 
try in  the  Middle  East.  The  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  are  complex  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  before  peace  and  sta- 
bility can  be  brought  to  this  part  of  the 
world  that  the  basic  problem  of  the 
Palestinian  refugee  must  be  resolved. 

I  urge  we  do  everything  possible  as 
soon  as  we  can  to  provide  a  just  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  question.  By  doing 
so,  one  of  the  root  problems  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  will  be  resolved,  bringing  some 
semblance  of  peace  and  stability  to  this 
vital  area  of  the  world.  U.S.  InteresU  in 
the  Middle  East  demand  that  the  United 
States  not  condone  any  violation  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  all  nations  of  the 
Middle  East,  whether  it  be  Israel  or  Leb- 
anon. Innocent  civilian*  in  either  coun- 
try become  the  victims  of  whatever  es- 
calation takes  place.  It  cannot  continue 
because  of  the  danger  of  drawing  the 
United  States  into  such  an  escalation. 


THE  PORT  WORTH  FIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
P'^vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Tiernan)  is 
recogni2ied  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  TIERNAN.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago  on  the  wire  ap- 
peared a  story  relating  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  district  judge  Leo  Brewster,  todw 
set  bail  of  $100,000  for  each  of  the  five 
New  York  Irishmen  jailed  in  Texas  with- 
out bail. 

These  men  have  been  held  in  a  county 
jail  in  Texas  since  mid-Jime  of  this  year 
without  baU.  Only  last  Thursday  Justice 
Douglas  ordered  that  bail  be  set. 


Itwse  men  are  very  common  working 
Americans  \rtio  hve  in  the  city  of  New 
Ttok.  The  ball  has  been  set  at  $100,000. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  no  bail  at  all, 
^gesuse  it  is  impoesiWe  for  these  men  to 
f^se  this  kind  of  money. 
I  quote  the  J  udge  when  he  says : 
I  want  the  baU  to  make  It  well  worth- 
,^e  to  be  here  rather  than  somewhere  else. 

Let  me  tell  you,  today  that  these  men 
were  requested  to  appear  in  Texas  at  a 
grand  Jury  investigation.  They  went 
^rc  voluntarily  and  testified  before 
that  grand  jury  and  refused  to  answer 
duestlons  on  certain  grounds.  They  re- 
tamed  to  New  York  and  were  sum- 
moned back  to  Texas  to  be  charged  with 
contempt  of  court.  They  voluntarily  re- 
turned to  that  court,  and  the  judge  found 
them  in  contempt  of  the  grand  jury  and 
sentenced  them  to  jail  without  bail. 

These  are  five  American  citizens,  and 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  kind  of  justice 
we  expect  our  Federal  courts  to  grant. 

I  also  say  that  this  action  was  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  In- 
sistence of  the  British  Government.  They 
are  using  the  provisions  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  which  we  had  put  Into  it.  but 
it  was  certainly  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  take  American  citizens  down  to 
Texas  away  from  their  f similies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  received  a  letter 
dated  September  17  from  one  of  these 
men.  which  I  will  read: 

Hum  CioNGEESSJiAN  Tubnan:  We.  the  Fort 
Worth  Five,  wish  again  to  thank  you  sln- 
cwtly  for  all  of  your  efforts  on  our  behalf. 
On  Thursday  Justice  Doviglas  ordered  that 
w«  be  granted  baU.  We  hope  to  be  out  on 
Monday.  We  feel  your  letters  and  personal 
interest  was  very  helpful. 

I  say  to  you,  we  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen  to  our  own  citizens. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  for  requesting  this  special  order 
and  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  place 
myself  in  the  position  of  those  people, 
the  families  of  those  who  are  Incarcer- 
ated at  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  in  terms  of 
their  reactions. 

Their  husbands  and  fathers  have  been 
incarcerated  imder  the  organized  crime 
section,  which  had  never  had  this  intent 
frankly.  Finally,  after  much  effort  on  our 
part  as  the  entire  community,  Justice 
Douglas  ruled  that  bail  should  be 
granted.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  light  of 
that  ruling  that  Federal  Judge  Brewster 
should  recognize  full  well  that  $100,000 
a  person  bail  is  a  denial  of  rights  and  a 
refutation  of  Justice  Douglas'  ruling,  be- 
cause the  requirement  of  $100,000  is  no 
bail  at  all. 

Over  the  weekend  I  joined  my  col- 
leagues and  sent  a  wire  to  Judge  Brew- 
ster asking  him  to  consider  in  his  delib- 
erations on  the  setting  of  bail,  rather 
thiui  setting  a  sum  of  money,  to  parole 
the  five  men  in  Fort  Worth  to  our  cus- 
tody. That  Is  not  an  extraordinary  re- 
(luest;  it  has  been  made  countless  num- 
bers of  times  in  the  New  York  Stat^ 


courts.  People  who  committed  beinoiu 
crimes  have  been  granted  this  particular 
privilege. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  are  doing.  We 
are  getting  five  m«i  who  are  averase 
American  working  men.  who  went,  as  Mr. 
TxxKNAH  said,  voluntarily  to  Texas  and 
removed  them  from  a  site  which  Is  tbcir 
home  in  New  York,  a  site  which  could 
well  serve  the  same  purpose  oi  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  azid  the  ends  of 
justice. 

We  had  hoped  that  justice  was  to  rule, 
and  come  into  full  bloom,  but  instead 
they  were  taken  to  Texas,  a  State  that 
neither  of  these  five  men  had  ever  beei 
in  in  their  lives.  They  were  taken  far 
away  from  their  families  and  friends. 
They  were  not  put  into  a  Federal  insti- 
tution where  there  were  some  accommo- 
dations for  personal  comfort,  they  were 
put  into  a  local  coimty  jail  which  is  sub- 
standard and  that  we  would  not  even 
tolerate  incarcerating  the  perpetrator 
of  a  murder  in  the  State  of  New  York 
at  least. 

And  now  we  come  to  this  stage  where 
we  talk  in  terms  of  law  and  order,  due 
process,  full  justice,  and  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  which  is  a  representation 
of  law  and  order  being  denied  by  a  Fed- 
eral judge. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  and  I  want 
to  point  out  to  him  that  the  judge  said 
that  he  also  wanted  the  bail  to  be  large 
enough  so  as  to  discourage  these  men 
from  jumping  ball,  and  yet  you  know, 
as  I  know,  that  in  my  State — and  I  am 
sure  also  in  New  York  State,  that  a  man 
charged  with  murder  would  not  have  bail 
set  at  $100,000. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  It  is  just  unconscion- 
able to  me  to  have  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  have  Justice  Douglas  say,  "Set 
bail."  and  then  have  this  district  court 
judge  say  that  baU  would  be  $100,000 
for  one  man,  who  is  a  bus  driver.  There 
is  no  way  he  can  get  bail,  and  it  is.  in 
fact,  not  bail  at  all. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wour) . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  tak- 
ing this  special  order. 

I  would  like  to  also  add  two  facts  to 
those  the  gentleman  has  already  given 
us.  It  so  happ«i8  that  Justice  Douglas 
made  this  decision  over  a  week  ago,  the 
malls  took  at  least  3  or  4  days  to  arrive 
in  Washington.  Judge  Brewster  was  un- 
available since  because  he  was  dove 
hunting,  and,  therefore,  these  men  had 
to  langiilsh  in  jail  more  than  a  week  to 
even  await  the  setting  of  ball— such  as 
it  was.  So  excessive  as  to  really  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

Actually,  these  men  £ire  being  held  as 
hostages.  They  have  had  no  charges 
leveled  against  them  whatsoever. 

It  was  difUcult  for  all  of  us  who  have 
been  attempting  to  secure  justice  for 
these  men  to  get  ball  set  for  them;  even 
for  Justice  to  consider  It.  You  will  recall 
that  the  judge  said  he  would  not  set  bail 
for  them.  He  said  that  they  should  sit  In 
jail  until  they  answered  the  grand  jury 
Questions  which  could  mean  18  months. 


We  must  also  consider  the  fact  that 
the  immunity  that  was  offored  to  them 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  continenUl 
United  States.  It  could  have.  In  fact, 
opened  them  up  to  extradition  to  Britain. 
Did  Judge  Brewster  simply  act  out  of 
pique  because  he  had  to  give  up  dove 
hunting?  Who  is  violating  the  law  and 
in  whose  name? 

As  I  understand  It,  the  judge  also  said 
something  about — I  think  that  perhaps 
the  gentieman  has  his  quotation  there— 
that  this  group  seems  to  be  well  financed. 
Tom  Laffey,  who  is  my  constituent,  is 
a  real  estate  saleaman.  His  wife  has  been 
living  off  contributions  people  have  made 
to  her  in  order  to  pay  her  mortgage  and 
to  see  to  it  that  their  three  children 
have  something  to  eat. 

That  hardly  sounds  like  being  well 
financed. 

How  long  can  the  Justice  Department 
be  permitted  to  use  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings as  a  means  of  holding  political 
hostages  in  jurisdictions  of  their  own 
choosing  before  judges  of  their  own  per- 
suasion? 

I  shall  ask  Chairman  Celler  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  tomorrow  to 
investigate  this  entire  matter  for  it 
pleads  for  an  impartial  review. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  for  his  addition  to  these  re- 
marics.  I  certainly  know  that  he  is  not 
going  to  drop  his  fight  in  behalf  of  his 
constituent  and  theee  other  genUemen 
who  are  involved  from  New  York. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Buucz) . 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentie- 
man from  Rhode  Island,  my  colleague 
from  New  York  cMr.  Biagci)  and  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  iMr.  Wolff)  . 
You  gentlemen  have  brought  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  to  one  of  the  most 
unccHisclonable  acts  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  It  is  shocking  when  you  stop 
and  realize  what  this  Federal  judge  has 
done— to  place  a  bail  of  $100,000  on  men 
who  have  not  been  charged. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  Northern  Irriand.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  country  of  ours — this  great 
Government  of  ours  could  do  something 
over  there  to  try  to  stop  the  bloodsh«-.d 
that  is  taking  place  there.  But  this  is  no 
way  to  do  it.  The  British  Government 
has  already  taken  people  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  placed  them  in  jail  or  intern- 
ment and  have  not  charged  them.  This  is 
a  throwback  of  over  200  years — some- 
thing that  is  vmheard  of  today.  With  the 
advances  we  have  made  and  that  we  claim 
in  this  country — ^to  think  fw  one  mo- 
ment that  a  Federal  Judge  would  iidace 
ball  of  $100.000— something  that  Is  un- 
attainable. This  is  a  cruel  act  on  his  part 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  has  a  re- 
sponsibility of  going  before  that  Federal 
Judge  '"^rt  asking  that  the  ball  be  re- 
duced to  a  reasonable  sum. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  ooUeague  from  Massachusetts. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
aoti) .  The  time  of  the  genUeman  frOTi 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  TiMNAif )  has  expired. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  another  additional  5 

minutes.  «ri4.i,«.,f 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TTERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  coUeague  not  only  for  yielding 
but  for  having  tak«m  this  great  leader- 
ship as  he  has.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr.  Burks),  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man frtjm  New  York  (Mr.  Biacoi)  for 
their  remarks.  ^  „„. 

I  was  in  Ireland  last  January  and  was 
shocked  as  aU  of  us  on  the  floor  of  Uiis 
House  have  been  shocked  by  the  British 
policy  of  internment  without  trial.  The 
Members  of  this  House  have  spoken  out 
time  and  again  with  shock  and  horror 
and  bitter  resentment  at  the  British  to 
whom    we    aU    look    for    the    civilized 
standards  of  life  and  whom  we  have  ad- 
mired for  so  many  years  and  who  have 
been  the   fovmtalnhead  of  our   Anglo- 
Saxon  system  of  Justice  for  the  basic 
standards  of  equity   and  fairplay   and 
dignity  of  the  individual  that  we  have 
Uved  with  for  centuries.  We  have  been 
shocked  at  this  British  example  of  des- 
potism, pure  and  simple. 

Here  we  have  a  Federal  court  Judge 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  effect, 
adopting  the  policy  In  this  country,  our 
own  beloved  United  States  of  internment 
without  trial.  There  is  very  UtUe  sub- 
stantive difference  with  the  horrifying 
policy  of  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mstssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wolff)  has  in  his  possession  here 
a  missile  that  is  used  in  Northern  Ireland 
to  break  up  disturbances.  It  has  cost  the 
lives  of  mothers,  old  people,  and  littie 
children.  I  would  like  him  to  present  It 
here  today  Just  to  show  it  to  you,  to  show 
you  what  Is  going  on  in  this  world  and 
what  Is  going  on  here  In  the  United 

Mr.  WOLFP.  This  is  a  rubber  bullet 
that  is  being  used  now  In  Northern  Ire- 
land by  the  British. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  jield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
make  one  comment  in  cormectlon  with 
Judge  Brewster's  evaluation  of  the  con- 
duct of  these  five  men  on  whom  he  placed 
$100,000  bail  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  they  will  return  or  remain  on  the 
premises. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I,  and 
several  other  colleagues,  have  offered  to 
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take  these  five  men  and  be  charged  with 
the  responsibmty  for  them.  Our  ap- 
praisal of  tiiem  is  far  more  accurate  than 
Judge  Brewster.  His  appraisal  is  a  highly 
insensible  and  arbitrary  position. 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  coUeague.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  <30NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 

"^S-.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  and  wish 
to  add  my  voice  in  expression  of  agree- 
ment with  and  joining  with  him  in  the 
sentiments  he  has  already  expressed  as 
well  as  those  of  oiu-  other  colleagues. 

I  think  this  whole  proceeding  in  Texas 
resulted  from  an  interpretation  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act,  so-caUed  antiorganized 
crime  biU,  and  particularly  that  section 
having  to  do  with  special  grand  Juries. 
Am  I  not  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  is  correct — tills 
was  a  special  grand  jury  convened  in 

Mr.  CJONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 
Now  at  the  time  we  debated  that,  some 
of  us  got  up  in  the  well  of  this  House  and 
protested  and  anticipated  that  this  very 
thing  woxild  happen. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
Is  not  the  only  case.  In  fact,  in  my  con- 
gressional district  which  is  a  part  of  the 
southern  judicial  distrlcl^and  the  gen- 
tieman from  Rhode  Island  is  speaking  of 
another  section,  the  northern  district — 
in  the  southern  district  there  has  been 
going  on  now  for  about  10  days  a  purely 
political  star  chamber  procedure — all 
within  the  sanction  of  this  provision 
which  was  so  smugly  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress despite  the  warnings  and  despite 
the  protests  that  we  were  really  initiat- 
ing a  new  period  in  Anglo-American 
jurisprudence. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame.  I  think  it  is  so 
violative  of  the  basic  principles  of  free- 
dom, and  it  is  so  tragic  that  these  five 
men  are  being  literally  sacrificed  in  this 
assertion  of  improper  and  un-American 
conduct  that  I  am  just  wondering  if  we 
should  not  also  have  in  mind  not  only 
trying  to  do  something  to  relieve  these 
five  men  but  doing  something  to  rectify 
the  obvious  error  by  the  Congress  in  the 
passage  of  this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  join  my  colleague  in 
his  observations.  I  think  we  have  to  do 
one    of    two    things.    I    think    probably 
here  in  the  House  the  easiest  method 
would  be  to  clearly  pass  an  amendment 
to  the  language  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 
My  colleague  has  clearly  pointed  out  this 
was  not  intended  for  political  investiga- 
tions or  investigations  of  the  nature  of 
which  you  spoke  in  your  own  judicial 
district — also  the  investigation  which  in- 
volved the  Fort  Worth  Five,  which  ap- 
parently was  instigated  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  British  Government.  The  State 
Department  requested  that  the  Justice 
Department  investigate  an  alleged  con- 
spiracy to  run  gxms  to  Northern  Ireland, 
and  to  take  these  five  gentieman  from 
New  York  and  have  them  go  to  a  Grand 
Jury  in  Texas  where  the  political  climate 
was  conducive. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ibe  tim* 
of  the  genUeman  has  expbed. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Abzuo,  and  bf 
imanimoiis  consent,  Mr.  Tbkhan  wm  al* 
lowed  to  proceed  for  1  additiooal 
minute.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gttitieman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentiewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  genUeman  for  bringing  qq 
this  special  order.  It  is  very  clear  that  ttils 
baU  is  one  of  the  further  steps  in  a  caM 
which  is  clearly  a  political  case  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government  smd  on  the 
part  of  the  DeiMirtmait  of  Justice  that 
brought  this  case  in  a  venue  so  msoy 
thousands  of  mUes  away,  only  becaoa* 
there  was  a  Judge  that  was  favorable 
there,  and  an  attorney.  I  think  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  immimity  statutes 
should  also  be  reviewed.  I  think  the  In- 
csirceration  of  these  m&a,  poor  men  taken 
away  from  their  families  for  these  many 
months,  without  any  charges  having  been 
filed,  violates  the  very  easence  of  democ- 
racy. I  think  it  reflects  a  serious  viola- 
tion of  the  eighth  amendment  of  cruti 
and  inhuman  punishment,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.   TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  kind  remarks. 


REPAIR  AND  PROTECT  OUR  NATU- 
RAL ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thla 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
Nation  developed  our  economic  capabili- 
ties, we  did  not  sufficiently  recognlM 
that  man  has  environmental  rights,  Jurt 
as  he  has  social  and  economic  right*. 
These  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 
The  right  to  breathe  uncontaminated 
air;  the  right  to  have  dean,  healthy  wa- 
ter for  consvunption  and  recreation;  and 
the  right  to  insist  upon  a  state  of  nature 
conducive  to  the  continued  existence  of 
all  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

While  disregarding  these  rights  in  the 
guise  of  progress,  we  have  become  a  na- 
tion of  consumers,  polluting  our  waters, 
contaminating  the  air,  depleting  our 
natural  resovmies,  and  littering  our 
countryside  with  the  byproducts  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Although  general  recognition  of  tne 
threat  to  our  environment  is  relatlvdy 
recent,  our  activities  in  preserving  our 
natural  resources  are  not  of  recent  ori- 
gin.  I  have  been   especially   concerned 
with  water  quality,  primarily  because  at 
its  danger  to  human  health.  In  1963,  I 
chaired   hearings   of    the   Natural  R*- 
sources  and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee which  pioneered  studies  on  the  pol- 
lution of  our  national  water  supply,  m- 
cluded  in  the  study  were  the  Coimecti- 
cut   River   Basin,    the   Delaware   Riv« 
Basin,  lower  Lake  Michigan,  and  vari- 
ous other  water  supplies  in  the  South- 
west and  Midwest. 

The  hearings  produced  startling  evi- 
dence of  a  deteriorating  water  suppU 


ahldx  heightened  the  awareness  of  the 
!^em  oa  the  part  of  Government  offi- 
SSiWttd  s«T^ed  aa  a  mandate  for  poUu- 
SflQ  control  legislatltHi.  Recognizing  this 
rSmtial  threat  to  our  health.  I  pro- 
Sad  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Wa- 
Spoiiution  Control  Act  of  1963  to  sub- 
,*«itlaUy  increase  grants  for  the  con- 
^uBtion  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
vorks  This  amMidment  was  aw>roved  in 
iMe  but  it  was  clear  that  it  would  not 
,lone  solve  the  problems  of  degenerat- 
ing water  quality. 

jXi  1965,  I  reconamended  that  existing 
-j«it  limitations  for  sewage  treatment 
^Mrks  of  $600,000  and  $2.4  million  for 
gingle  and  combined  sewage  projects  be 

douWed.  ... 

Although  the  building  of  more  and  bet- 
ter iewage  treatment  plants  with  Ped- 
^  funds  is  an  area  where  we  can  well 
»fl<Kd  sizable  appropriations.  I  feel  that 
ft  is  only  a  corrective  measure  and  we 
should  spend  more  time  and  mon^  de- 
vetoplng  preventive  measures.  Our  water- 
ways would  not  be  facing  the  "now  or 
MTOT"  situation  of  the  1970's  had  we 
been  able  to  control  polluters  10  years 

ago. 

For  this  reason,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion in  1964  to  amend  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1»99  to  provide  penalties  against  boat 
owners  in  Instances  of  negligence  sub- 
stantially endangering  desirable  marine 
life  of  navigable  waters.  Since  occur- 
rences of  environmental  tragedies  have 
increased  at  an  alarming  rate,  by  bill, 
by  setting  forth  clear  and  precise  terms 
of  liability  for  causing  an  environmental 
disaster,  would  insure  that  wrongdoers 
pay  for  their  negligence. 

I  have  always  felt  that  large  business 
and  Industry  must  share  the  respon- 
sibilities of  pollution  abatement.  Our 
Oovemment  should  not  allow  private 
corporations  to  ignore  the  public's  right 
to  clean  and  healthy  water  by  freely  dis- 
charging wastes.  To  encourage  the  con- 
struction and  installation  of  water  and 
att  pollution  control  equipment  by  in- 
dustry, I  introduced  legislation  In  1965  to 
provide  tax  write-offs  to  cooperating 
businesses. 

Congress  has  begim  to  realize  that  its 
failure  to  adequately  support  suggestions 
for  pollution  control  in  the  past  has 
produced  waters  that  are  unsafe  for 
swimming,  boating,  and  fishing,  let  alone 
drinking,  so  we  are  attempting  to  restore 
these  waters  to  the  quality  the  public 
has  a  right  to.  In  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress.  I  supported  the  full 
funding  for  programs  under  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act.  an  amount  sub- 
stantially above  the  figure  which  the 
Nixon  administration  requested. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  pieces 
o£  legislation  to  date,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  provides  move- 
ment toward  a  national  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing dlsctiarges  of  pollutants  into  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  Insur- 
lOK  the  quality  of  our  water.  The  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  establish  the  goal  of  water  quality 
to  insure  the  protection  and  propaga- 
tion of  aquatic  life  and  recreation  in  and 
and  on  the  water. 

This  bill  received  my  strong  support, 
as  well  as  that  of  many  Members  ol  the 


House.  It  was  referred  to  a  conference 
committee  to  reconcile  differing  provi- 
sions between  the  House  and  Sttiate  ver- 
sioos  and  the  conferees  have  completed 
that  talk.  Action  is  expected  in  the  Im- 
mediate future. 

In  the  bill  substantial  funding  Is  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  the  stated  niUional 
goals  of  achieving  quality  water  through 
Increased  research,  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works,  the  reduction 
of  redtsipe  in  the  administration  of 
water  pollution  control  programs,  and 
better  standards  and  oif orcement. 

An  essential  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  loans  to  small  business  concerns  for 
water  pollution  control  faculties  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  water  pollution  require- 
ments established  by  law  and  to  insure 
that  they  wlU  not  suffer  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury. 

Assistance  is  also  provided  to  the 
States  £uid  local  mimicipalltles  to  in- 
crease their  participation  in  attaining 
our  national  goals. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Pollution 
Control  Act  lacks  provisions  for  stand- 
ards for  the  quality  of  drinking  water. 
The  quality  of  the  Nation's  drinking 
water  supply  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion from  environmentalists  it  demands. 
Public  assumption  that  our  drinking 
water  will  always  remain  clean  and 
hesdthy  has  proved  unfounded.  An  offi- 
cial of  the  EnvlToimaental  Protection 
Agency  recently  reported  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
that— 


Eight  million  people  are  served  water  that 

la  potentially  dangeroua  in  that  It  lalla  to 
meet  the  mandatory  standards  set  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Tlie»e  8  million  people 
receive  imsafe  water  from  an  estimated  5,000 
ot  the  Nation's  commvmlty  water  supply 
systems. 

To  r«nedy  this  alarming  situation,  I 
have  cosponsored  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  to  establish  national  water 
quality  standards  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Hearings  have  been  held  on  this 
subject  in  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  a  national  water 
quality  program  will  soon  become  law. 
Recentiy  Incorporated  into  this  bUl  is 
a  measure  I  proposed  to  insure  the  safety 
of  a  product  which  is  the  direct  result  of 
our  deteriorating  municipal  water  sup- 
plies— bottied  drinking  water.  The  erod- 
ing public  confidence  In  the  Nation's 
drinking  water  has  caused  botUed  water 
sales  to  soar,  with  each  new  pollution 
report,  increasing  the  demand.  Bottled 
water  is  no  longer  just  a  health  cure  or 
luxury  Item  and  consumers  deserve  the 
protection  of  minimum  health  and  safety 
standards. 

Another  threat  to  our  water  resources 
has  raatCTialized  with  the  confirmation 
of  substantial  offshore  oil  reserves  along 
the  Atlantic  coastline.  An  oil  spill  similar 
to  that  which  occurred  off  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.,  would  be  a  devastating 
envtronmaatal  and  economic  blow  to  the 
eastern  half  of  our  Nation.  To  minlmlxe 
such  a  possibility.  I  submitted  a  bill  in 
December  1971  to  establish  a  moratorium 
on  aD  oceanic  drilling  until  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Council  of  Enviroimiaital  Quality,  deter- 


mines the  requirements  of  our  Nation's 
resources.  Our  sources  of  energy  have 
not  been  sufficiently  studied  and  com- 
pared, and  the  environmental  impact  of 
<^r^'^^^T\g  has  not  be«i  adequately  deter- 
mined. This  bill  also  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  marine  sanctuaries  in 
the  Atlantic,  permajaently  free  trom  the 
threat  of  drilling. 

Environmental  tragedies  and  their 
adverse  effects  on  human  health  have 
caused  Congress  to  legislate  to  combat 
[tollution  in  other  areas,  such  as  air. 
noise,  strip  mining,  and  pesticides.  Al- 
though I  have  spoQSored  or  sunported 
legislation  in  all  of  these  areas,  as  with 
the  legislation  dealing  with  water  pollu- 
tion, there  are  two  flaws  in  the  course 
of  action  we  are  pursuing. 

The  Nation's  pollution  control  efforts 
have  all  too  of  tcxi  consisted  of  programs 
which  divide  the  environmeat  into 
separate  components  of  air,  water,  land, 
and  others  which  are  geared  to  specific 
environmental  crises.  While  programs 
dealing  with  these  components  were  good 
starts  in  reversing  the  threat  to  our 
ecosystem,  we  must  develop  programs 
which  approach  the  environment  as  one 
integrated  unit.  Why  create  forest  pre- 
serves or  clean  lakes  for  recreation,  if  our 
daily  living  environment  impairs  our 
health  to  the  extent  that  we  cannot  enjoy 
them. 

Second,  we  can  no  longer  limit  en- 
vironmental legislation  to  crisis- 
oriented  programs.  We  must  develop  an 
anticipatory  capability  to  prevent  en- 
viroiunental  tragedies  before  they  get 
started  and  to  effectively  treat  a  pollu- 
tion hazard  before  it  develops  into  a 
polluticKi  disaster. 

I  have  introduced  legislatieo  to  de- 
velop a  noore  comprehensive  program  for 
the  environment  so  that  our  Nation's 
resources  will  be  adequate  for  the  tre- 
moidous  demands  to  be  made  in  the 
future. 

In  1969  I  introduced  HJi.  13826.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Council 
on  Enviromn«ital  Quality.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  substance  of  this  bill  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
taUlshment  of  a  permanent  Presidential 
Council  on  the  Envirorunent.  which 
passed  the  House  with  my  support,  and 
was  signed  into  law  on  Januazy  1,  1970. 
Upon  introducing  H.R.  13626  I  stated 
that  Just  as  in  the  case  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic rights,  duties  flow  from  the  asser- 
tion of  enviroxuneatal  rights.  It  is  to  in- 
sure that  citizens  and  the  Nation  fulfill 
their  duties  to  each  other  and  to  the  land 
that  I  will  contiiiue  to  initiate  axKi  sup- 
port all  necessary  antipoUutioQ  legisla- 
tion. Our  antipollution  laws  must  be  as 
stringent  as  the  extent  to  which  our  en- 
vironment is  ravaged. 

In  October  1964 1  had  the  honor  to  give 
the  keynote  address  at  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Bloenvlronmental  Engineering 
Symposium  at  the  UJS.  Air  Force  School 
of  Aerospace  Medicine,  Brooks  Air  Force 
Base,  Tex.,  and  at  that  time  I  Insisted 
that  everyone  has  the  responsibility  to 
deal  with  the  proWem  of  poHution.  I 
stated  that  while  we  are  conducting  re- 
search on  pollution  contnd,  we  must  al- 
ways keep  aware  that  endeavors  to  halt 
pollution  cannot  wait  vg^aa  the  dev^op- 
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ment  of  all  the  answers.  We  must  proceed 
to  implement  8<rtutlan»  with  what  we 

have. 

WhUe  I  was  grattfled  that  a  Presiden- 
tial Council  on  the  Environment  as  rec- 
ommended by  my  Mil  has  now  been 
establlthed,  there  are  other  sections  of 
my  Mil  designed  to  achieve  an  anticipa- 
tory capability  that  I  still  hope  will  be 
the  subject  of  future  legislation. 

I  have  propoaed  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  be  authorised  to  conduct 
studies  of  natural  environmental  systems 
to  document  and  define  changes  in  the 
systems,  and  to  develop  and  maintain  an 
inventory  of  natural  resource  develop- 
ment projects  which  may  make  signifi- 
cant modifications  in  the  natural  en- 
vironment. Further,  I  recommended  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed 
to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation on  ecological  problems  and  to  dis- 
seminate   information    about    programs 
related  to  tHoee  problems.  Also.  I  recom- 
mended that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  be  authorlrad  to 
establi&h   a    comprehensive    solid   waste 
management  program  which  would  co- 
ordinate all  such  research  now  b^ng 
done  under  a  number  of  different  Federal 
programs.  Another  recommendation  of 
mine  directed  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
compile  a  national  inventory  of  solid 
waste  management  technology,  and  es- 
tablish a  clearinghouse  for  information 
on  all  aspects  of  air.  water,  and  soil  pol- 
lution, and  solid  waste  disposal.  This  in- 
formation would  be  made  avaUable  to 
busineas.   Industry,   mimicipallties,    and 
the  general  pubUc.  All  of  these  are  the 
kind  of  provisions  which  wotUd  help  to 
develop  an  azitlclpatory  capability. 

I  also  ooeponaored  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3.  which  passed  the  House  July  20, 
1971.  This  bill  was  to  establish  a  Jotot 
Congressional   Committee   on   the   En- 
vironment which  would  constantly  study 
and  review  the  type  and  extent  of  en- 
vironmental changes  which  occur,  and 
obswve  the  effect  of  these  changes  upon 
population,  communities,  and  industry. 
A  thorough  analysis  of  the  environ- 
ment is  essential  to  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  necessary 
to  take  measures  to  cure  the  ills  that 
exist  aroimd  us.  It  is  time  for  us  to  not 
only  realise  and  ooi?e  with  the  problems 
that  exist,  but  also  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent their  occiuTsnce. 

If  we  are  to  begin  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment through  anticipatory  legisla- 
tion, we  shoidd  act  now  to  prevent  an  en- 
vironmental tragedy  caused  by  misuse  of 
toxic  substances.  Unless  constructive  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  reduce  the  environmental 
contamination,  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  world's  remaining  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  faces  extinction  during  the  next 
20  years,  and  human  life  may  be  endan- 
gered as  well.  Each  year  htmdreds  of 
new  chemical  substances  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  without  hav- 
ing been  adequately  tested  for  their  im- 
pact upon  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment It  is  chilling  to  realize  that  certain 
chemloaJ  residues  which  we  ingest  may 
kill,  cause  cancer,  create  fetal  deformi- 
ties in  animal  life  and  also  be  hazardous 
to  humans.  I  have  criticized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  consistently  ig- 


noring the  potential  health  haaards  In 
freely  allowtag  the  use  of  pesticide  com- 
pounds dangerous  to  human  health.  I 
have  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  be  given  the  legal  authority  to  ban 
or  limit  the  use  of  pesticides  wherever 
the  use  of  such  substances  is  haEardoias 
to  public  health.  I  also  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
given  greater  statutory  authority  to  par- 
ticipate in  decisions  regarding  danger  to 
flsh  and  wildlife  and  contamination  of 
the  aivironment. 

To  protect  the  public  from  exposure  to 
ha2ardous    products.    I   introduced   the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1971.  This  legislation  would 
subject  all  new  organic  and  inorganic 
chemical   substances  to  pretesting   and 
registration  before  they  are  placed  on 
the  market.  The  highest  priority  in  the 
registration     of     pesticide     compounds 
should  be  the  potential  hazard  to  hu- 
man  life   and   the   Mivlronment.   rather 
than  the  Department  of   Agriculture's 
priority  on  the  benefit  to  food  anc"  fiber. 
Another   threat   to   our   environment 
that  deserves  more  planning  Is  popula- 
tion growth.  On  December  10.  1969.  I 
cosponsored  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion   on    Population    Qrowth    and    the 
American  Future.  The  Commission  has 
conducted    studies    and    research,    and 
made  recommendations  to  all  levels  of 
government  in  the  United  States  regard- 
ing a  broad  range  of  problems  associated 
with  population  growth  and  their  impli- 
cations   for    America's    future.    Besides 
dealing  with  the  population  explosion,  we 
must  begin  to  consider  the  effects  on  oiu 
environment   of   two   other   population 
problems,     implosion,     the     Increasing 
movement   from   niral   to   urban   areas, 
and  displosition.  the  increasing  complex- 
ity and  specialization  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  organizations  which  paral- 
lel population  increases,  and  may  lead  to 
the   mismanagement  of   our   resources. 
The  recent  agreement  on  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  environmental  protection 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  indicates  a  realization  that  this 
problem  transcends  poUtics;  it  is  neither 
capitalist   nor   Communist,    and   recog- 
nizes no  political  boundaries.  I  consider 
this  agreement  a  step  toward  developing 
the  anticipatory  capability  which  will  be- 
come increasingly  important  as  coopera- 
tion between  our  nations  continues  to 
expand.  ,  ^  , 

While  I  still  believe  that  envirorunental 
pollution  can  be  controlled  through  leg- 
islative activity,  increased  citizen  par- 
ticipation tiirough  the  judicial  system 
would  help  to  resolve  environmental 
problems.  But,  at  the  present  time,  pri- 
vate citizens  lack  the  power  to  initiate 
court  action  in  the  name  of  the  public 
interest.  We  should  recognize  the  public's 
right  to  a  decent  environment,  enforce- 
able by  law  by  opening  up  the  courts  to 
the  public. 

I  support  a  bill  introduced  by  Senators 
Hart  and  McQoverh  and  Representative 
UDALL,  modeled  after  a  Michigan  law, 
which  allows  citizens  to  plead  environ- 
mental grievances.  The  bill  purposely 
does  not  define  pollution,  environmental 
quality,  or  the  public  Interest,  so  that  a 
wide  range  of  future  problems  which  are 


uncertain  today,  can  b»  ooosldered  un- 
der this  act.  The  Mil  is  not  an  attmpt 
to  siipplant  the  legislative  process  or  ttat 
power  of  administrative  regulation,  but 
to  allow  for  the  neeess«ry  review  that 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances  cait 
for. 

Conquering  environmental  pollution  it 
an  immense  task  and  we  should  not  ex« 
pect  overnight  miracles  or  anything  more 
than  a  gradual  turn  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  costs  win  be  formidable,  and 
we  must  consider  what  effects  on  our 
industries  this  abnormal  expense  would 
have  on  their  viability  and  their  capacity 
to  provide  jobs  and  pay  taxes.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  comprehend  that  the 
physical  well-being  of  our  people  is  inex- 
trtcably  related  to  the  ecological  integrity 
of  the  Nation  and  that  if  we  are  to  bresk 
the  cycle  of  depletion,  consumption,  and 
pollution  we  must  choose  some  delicate 
balance  between  consumption  and  en- 
x-tromnentallam     that     will    produce    a 
healthy,  happy  society  that  can  endme 
the  elements  of  time. 

I  stand  ready  to  support  all  necessary 
and  proper  legislation  which  will  repair 
and  protect  the  natural  environment  for 
the  present  population  ant.  for  all  gen- 
erations to  come.  I 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  untmimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wtis  granted  as  follows : 

Mr.  Derwinski  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  and  next  week,  on  account  of 
offlclal  business  as  U.S.  delegate  to  In- 
terpsu-liamentary  Conference. 

Mr.  Kyros,  for  September  19,  1972,  on 
accoimt  of  offlclal  business. 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  through  Sep- 
tember 21,  1972.  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  McClory  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  and  next,  on  account  of  ofBctal 
business  as  U.S.  delegate  to  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. 

Mr.  PtTcrNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS ' ,  for  today  and  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 20-,  on  account  of  serious  iltoes! 
in  family. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Qn- 
ald  R.  Ford),  for  balance  of  week,  mi 
account  of  ofBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orden 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  rwnarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  GuBSER,  for  1  hour,  on  September 
20. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes. 

today. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  for  lo 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QniE,  for  30  minutes,  on 
September  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli)   to  revise  and 


eEterxd     their     remarks     and     include 
"XSSfxE^oflfew  Jersey,  for  5  mln- 

%*cS^i^.  fw  5  minutes Jtoday. 

Sr'  FLOOD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr"  PtTQUA,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

5£-  kJEX«n.Ea.  for  20  minutes^  today. 

Sb  Abzug.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Aspw,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

\b  Kazem,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr"  TiERNAK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr!  CELLER,  for  60  minutes,  Septem- 
ber 20.  ______^_^ 

EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr  HoLiriEU). 

Mr.  CoLMER  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  earlier  today. 

Mr  Hechlkr  of  West  Virginia  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  bill  just  passed. 

Mr  REiD  to  include  an  article  from  the 
NaUonal  Review  entitled  "Is  It  True 
Shat  They  Say  About  the  New  York 
-nines"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exc^  3  pages  of  the  Concressiowal 
RECORD  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $552.50.  ^  ^^     ^ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material ;  > 
Mr.  Springer  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  EscH. 

Mr  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Frelinghttysen. 
Mr.  Scherle, 

Mr.  King  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rad-sback. 
Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 
Mr  Peyser  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Williams  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 
(The  t  olio  wing  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 
Mr.  Roy. 
Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr  CoNYERS  in  10  instances. 
Mr  Stokes. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Patten  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  Instances. 
Mr  AspiN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  MncvA  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hanley. 
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Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr  Culver. 

Mr.  Gatdos. 

Mr.  REiD. 

Mr.  SmTH  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tlUe  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S  33  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Oumlbu.  CrUne 
Ooatroi  and  Safe  Street*  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize group  insurance  programfl  *«■  Pf^^ 
safety  offlcert  and  to  a«l8t  Stat,  and  loca^ 
govemmentt  to  provide  such  InBuranoe;  to 
th»  Committee  on  Judiciary. 


aa  amended,  pursuant  to  49  "£0.  lS40(a): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interetate  and  Foreign 
Oommeroe.  ^^ 

BTCKVXB    F»ou    TOT    COMPraoixM    OEH*»*X. 

2350.  A  letter  rrom  the  Actin«  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  military  aMistanc*  «i<l_^««^"- 
m^  in  the  Philippines  admlnl«ter«l  by  the 
Department  of  Staw  and  Defen»e;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  OperaUon*. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bUl  o«  the  Soiate  of 
the  f crowing  title: 

S  3442  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  pro- 
eram  of  assistance  under  that  act  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  communicable 
diseases  

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  ti»t  that 
committee  did  on  September  18,  197^ 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval. 
bUls  of  the  House  of  the  foUowing  tiUes. 
H  R  10702.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
fedarauy  owned  land  is  held  by  the  Unlt^ 
States  m  trust  for  the  Port  Belknap  Indian 
Community;  , 

HR  13026.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  oi 
May  19.  1948,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  real 
onierty  and  wUdlUe  conservation  purposes. 
H  R  16496.  An  act  to  authorize  iM>proprla- 
tlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  P^oc^- 
ment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  veeaeU. 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  teat, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Porces  and 
to  authorize  construction  at  certain  Installa- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Safeg:uardantl- 
balllstlc -missile  system  and  to  preecribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Select^l  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armea 
Forces,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

HR  16677.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
congress  to  the  construction  of  certain  In- 
lernatlonal  bridges,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordinglS' 
(at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.) .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1972,  at  12 
o'cl(x;k  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BUJUS  AND  REBOLUnCNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  report*  (^ 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  EVIN6  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Bxislneas.  Report  on  oonoentra- 
tlon  by  competmg  raw  fuel  IndTirtrte.  in  the 
energy  market  and  Its  impact  on  small  busW 
ness^volume  3-National  Oas  f^^^J^ 
synthetic  Puel  DevelojKnent:  r^»=*°* 
nint  (R*pt.  NO.  93-1404).  R«<*f™l  ^^,^* 
0«nmlttee  of  the  WHole  House  on  the  State 

°^^'ta^JDR  Committee  on  interior  and 
IniSar  1SS.  H.R.  9B59-  a  biU  to  eetabllsh 
J^^^erland  Island  National  Seashoreln 
the  St*te  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purpoeee, 
wuh  ^endmentTRept.  No.  92-1406)  Refer- 
rj^  toThe  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUte  of  the  Union.  Mrt,,-- 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1121.  Resolution  providing  ^orJ-?« 
^deration  of  HM.  9128.  A  bUl  to  confer 
«^lve  jurisdiction  on  the  ^*"e,**f^ 
time  Comfolsslon  over  certam  f^o^^^^ 
nierchandlse  by  barge  in  foreign  <»«^«^ 
(Rept.  No.  92-1407).  Referred  to  the  House 

'^'iJr^NEILL:  Commitl^  on  Rules,  House 
Beeolution  1122.  Resolution  waiving  «a 
oomts  of  order  against  HA.  16706.  A  bill 
^^"^  approprlatlWfor  foreign  assistance 
:^d  r^at^"^  prV«un«  for  the  ^  y*»r  e^; 
imr  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purpo^* 
l^ptTo    9i>-l40e).  Referred  to  the  Houee 

^'tL^'pATMAN:  Committee  on  Baiiklng  and 
currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  ^^O^^^^t 
resolution  to  eitend  the  authority  of  the  8ec- 
r^y  Of  Housing  and  Urban  D^yelopm^ 
^th  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  loans  at«l 
mortgages  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
rSt  NO.  92-140W).  Referral  to  t^Oom- 
inittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

the  Union.  -».,wi,- 

MX  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  PubUc 
worlds.  HR.  16646.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic BuUdtogs  Act  of  1969.  as  amendad.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  cWc  center 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  92- 
1410)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1123.  Resolution  to  am«nd  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  electronic  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1411).  Re- 
Jertcd  %o  the  House  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2349.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  Mth  annual  re- 
port on  activities  carried  out  under  the  mgh 
Speed   Ground   Transportation   Act  of   l»fl6. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  snd  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  14138  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Ortuzar-Varas  and  Marta  Pabla  de  OrtusM 
iReot.  No.  92-1406)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  18706.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVTII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  Pub- 
lic  Health   Service   hoepltaU.   Veteran*'   Ad- 
mlnistratlor.  ho«pltal8,  and  hospital*  receiv- 
ing   assistance    under    the    Hill-Burton    Act 
make  available  to  persona  entitled  to  benefits 
under   the   medicare   program,   at   cxMt,  pre- 
scription drugs  not  covered  under  th»t  pro- 
gram, eyeglasses,  and  hecu'lng  aids;    to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  tmd  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABHI.SY: 
Bit.  16707.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 
d  aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral-State   public    assistance    and    medicaid 
programs  (and  reclpilents  of  assistance  under 
the  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program )  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOI.AND: 
HJl.  16708.  A  bin  to  preaerve  and  promote 
the  resources  of  the  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mrs.  QRASSO: 
H.R.  16709.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  permit  certain  vet- 
erans up  to   15  months  of  educational  as- 
sistance for  the  puriKwe  of  pursuing  retrain- 
ing or  refresher  courses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
HJl.  16710.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Loiilnlana:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HJl.  16711.  A  bill  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy 
by  requiring  the  use  of  metal  detection  de- 
vices to  Inspect  all  passengers  and  baggage 
boarding  commercial  aircraft  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASTBNMEIER: 
HJl.  16712.  A  bill  to  amend  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
postal  Interruptions  in  patent  and  trademarlc 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUYKKNDALL: 
H.R.  16713.  A  bill  to  assure  the  free  flow  of 
Information  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
HJl.  16714.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
HJl.  16715.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an 
individual  who  devotes  45  hours  or  less  a 
month  to  his  or  her  trade  or  b\islne8s  shall 
not  be  considered  to  have  rendered  substan- 
tial services  in  self -employment  for  purposes 
of  the  retirement  test;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
HJl.  16716.  A  bUl  to  require  States  to 
disregard  the  amount  of  any  Increase  In  social 
security  cash  b«neflt8  in  determining  eli- 
gibility of  social  security  beneficiaries  for 
medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SKIBKRLINO: 

HJl.    16717.    A    bUl   to   amend    the   Social 

Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 

of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 

•ral-8tate   public   aaslatance   and   medicaid 


programs  (and  recipients  of  assistance  utKler 
the  veterans'  pension  and  compensation 
programs  or  any  other  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  program)  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TERRY: 

H.R.  16718.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  extend  the  defini- 
tion of  veteran  to  include  persons  who  serve 
In  the  mUltary  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Vietnam  era  to  enable  any  such 
veteran  to  receive  financial  assistance  for 
rural  housing  on  a  preferred  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currencv. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida : 

HJl.  16719.  A  bill  to  make  displaying  the 
flag  of  certain  hostile  countries  treasonable; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16720.  A  bill  to  amend  section  700  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  des- 
ecration of  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMrs.  ABZUQ: 

HJl.  16721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  BERGLAND: 

HJl.  16722.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territoral  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  16723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 
of  aid  for  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral-State public  assistance  and  medicaid 
programs  (and  recipients  of  assistance  under 
the  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program)  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CABELL  (fcr  himself  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia)  : 

HJl.  16724.  A  bill  to  provide  for  acqtilsl- 
tlon  by  the  Washington  MetropwDlltan  Area 
Transit  Authority  of  the  mass  transit  bus 
systems  engaged  In  scheduled  regular  route 
operations  In  the  National  Capital  area,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steiger 
of   Wisconsin,    Mr.    Qtrir,    Mr.    Bkll, 

Mr.    DlXLENBACK,    Mr.   PORSTTHl:.   Mr. 

Kemp.    Mr.    Petskb.    and    Mr.    Cakl- 
SON) : 
HJl.  16725.  A  bill  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor   Workers'    Compensation    Act    Amend- 
ments of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PHASER : 
H.R.  16726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  ellglbllty  of 
neighborhood  Improvement  organizations 
and  parent -teacher  associations  for  special 
third-class  bulk  mail  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Clvn  Service. 

By  Mr.  GIATMO: 
H.R.  16727.  A  bill  to  amend,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assure  that  whenever  there  is 
a  general  increase  In  social  security  benefits 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
standard  of  need  used  t«  determine  ellglbU- 
Ity  for  aid  or  assistance  under  State  plans 
approved  under  titles  I,  X,  XTV.  XVI,  and 
XIX  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (for  herself, 
Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Brothill  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Abebketht,  Mr.  Trom- 
soN  of  Wisoonata,  Mr.  Cabell,  Mr. 
Stdcket,  Mr.  Haxsha,  Mr.  Sfkingeb, 


Mr.  O'KoKSKi,  Mr.  Hagam,  Mr.  H*n, 
and  Mr.  ScHxauc) : 
H.R.  16728.  A  bill  to  provide  home  rule  to 
Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
retrocedlng  a  portion  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbla  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LEQOEnT: 
H.R.  16729.  A  bui  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  prohibition  on 
the  concurrent  i>ayment  of  compenaatlon  for 
disability  on  account  of  a  civilian  work 
Injury  and  of  retired  pay  for  a  dlStnnt 
disability  incurred  In  service  with  the  VS. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

ByMr.RONOAIilO: 
H.R.  16730.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
States  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin; 
BJl.  16731.  A  bin  relating  to  the  corporate 
surtax    exemption:    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  J.  William  Stanton)  : 
HJl.    16732.   A   bUl    to   amend   the  Small 
Business    Investment    Act   of    1958,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currencv. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  16733.  A  bUl  to  pro^de  for  the 
hximane  care,  treatment,  habUltation,  and 
protection  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  resi- 
dential faculties  through  the  establishment 
of  strict  quality  operation  and  control  stand- 
ards and  the  support  of  the  Implementation 
of  such  standards  by  Federal  assistance,  to 
establish  State  plans  which  require  a  surrey 
of  need  for  assistance  to  residential  facilities 
to  enable  them  to  be  In  compliance  with 
such  standards,  seek  to  minimize  inappropri- 
ate admissions  to  residential  faculties  and 
develop  strategies  which  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  regional  and  community  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  which  in- 
clude the  Integration  of  such  residential 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.J.  Res.  1302.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  monument  to  the  detul  of  the  Ist  In- 
fantry Division,  U.S.  forces.  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.J.  Res.  1303.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  November  5,  1972.  through  November 
12,  1972,  as  Myasthenia  Gravis  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.J.  Res.  1304.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  1,  1972, 
as  National  Heritage  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.  Con.  Res.  707.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  a  flood  control  study  of  the  Green 
Brook  Basin  in  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  Colmer  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mad- 
den. Mr.  Delanxt,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr. 
O'Neill.    Mr.    SisK,    Mr.    Youno  of 
Texas,  Mr.   Pippk«,  Mr.  Matstjnaga, 
Mr.    Andebson    of    Tennessee,    Mr. 
Smith  of  California.  Mr,  Andbison 
of  Illinois,  Mr,  Mabtin,  Mr.  Quill«n, 
and  Mr.  Latta)  : 
H.  Res.  1123.  A  resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  electronic  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QUTE)  :  .  ., 

H  Res  1124  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional investigative  authority  to  the  Com- 
^tee  on  Education  and  Labor;  to  the  Com- 
inlttee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  ruie  XXH.  privat* 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  HOSMEEt: 

HJl.  16734.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Kendall 
Gordon  Parker;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

HJl  16735.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  MTllUam 
Allen,  and  Marie  AUen,  his  wife.  Bock 
Springs,    Wyo.;    to   the    Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 

HB.  16736.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Robert 
M.  Owlngs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R  16737.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  BaiiM> 
krlahna  Rao  Palepu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rvile  XxM, 

384  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petltkn 
of  the  city  council.  Oak  Park,  Mich.,  reUUve 
to  murder  at  the  Olympic  games;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

HON.  FRAwTaNNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1972 
Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion W  yet  to  face  up  to  the  challenge 
of  our  older  Americans.  Too  many  live 
out  their  later  years  in  poverty— helpless 
and  alone— feeling  that  they  are  a  bur- 
den on  their  children  and  society.  Surely 
a  nation  as  great  as  ours  can  meet  this 
challenge. 

What  are  the  basic  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens?    Adequate    income,    adequate 
transportation,  the  best  possible  nursing 
home  care,  and  expert  medical  atten- 
tion. . ,    . 
Adequate   income   must  be   provided 
through  both  adequate  employment  op- 
portunities for  our  senior  citizens  and 
through  adequate  social  security  and  re- 
tirement benefits.  Recently.  I  supported 
the  20  percent  social  security  benefits  m- 
crease,  and  during  8  years  in  the  Coa- 
gress  I  have  supported  all  of  the  meas- 
ures wliich  have  come  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  increase  social  se- 
curity benefits,  as  weU  as  the  proposal  to 
adjust  social  security  benefits  automati- 
cally according  to  changes  In  the  cost-of- 
living  index.  This  proposal  is  part  of  HH. 
1.  which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  is  presently  awaiting  action 
in  the  Senate.  Additionally,  I  supported 
a  20-percent  increase  In  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  effective  September  1— the 
date  that  the  newly  enacted  20  percent 
social  security  boost  became  efifective. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  have  consistently 
supported  urban  mass  transit  subsidies 
which  will  help  our  local  authorities  im- 
prove our  transportation  services  and 
make  it  feasible  for  them  to  authorize  re- 
duced fares  for  elderly  individuals.  Just 
last  week  in  the  Banking  Committee  I 
was  successful  in  adding  an  amendment 
to  the  1972  housing  bill  which  provides 
that  elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
riding  mi  a  public  transportation  system, 
such  as  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority, 
pay  only  half  fare  during  nonpeak  hours. 
The  1972  housing  bill,  with  my  half-fare 
amendment  for  senior  citizens,  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  House  this  week. 

As  the  general  chairman  for  the  Villa 
Scalabrini  Development  Fund,  I  was  one 
of  those  in  the  Chicago  ccwnmunity  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  Villa  Scala- 


brini, the  old  people's  home  in  Melrose 
Park,  m.  I  know  firsthand  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  lltUe  thought,  efTort, 
and  imagination  in  the  area  of  nursiiig 
home  care.  Villa  Scalabrini  stands  today 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  a  modem 
faculty  which  provides  compassionate 
care  for  its  residents.  It  has  provided  not 
only  physical  care,  but  spiritual  comfort 
and  a  refuge  of  peace  and  happiness  for 
elderly  persons.  Last  Sunday.  I  was  at 
the  old  people's  home  in  Melrose  Park 
and  participated  in  the  20th  aimiversary 
celebration  of  its  establishment. 

It  was  a  moment  of  pride  for  me  to  see 
so  many  old  people  weU  cared  for  and 
happy  in  their  surroundings.  With  the 
application  of  uniform  standards,  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  nursing  homes 
across  our  Nation. 

In  1954,  there  were  only  6,539  nursing 
hcanes  in  the  United  States— today,  that 
number  has  jumped  to  24,000.  Through 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  annually  pays  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  cost  of 
operating  this  industry.  Sadly  enough, 
although  the  industry  has  grown,  stand- 
ards and  regulations  for  nursing  homes 
have  not  kept  up  with  this  growth.  It  is 
essential  that  we  provide  rewards  to  those 
nursing  homes  offering  exemplary  care, 
that  we  aicourage  better  training  and 
better  pay  for  nursing  home  personnel, 
and  that  we  provide  Federal  inspectors  if 
State  Inspectors  cannot  adequately  do  the 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
which  would  provide  the  permanent,  full- 
time,  day-to-day  compassionate  toter- 
est  and  concern  which  more  than  20  mil- 
lion older  Americans— one-tenth  of  our 
population— fully  deserve.  .  ,  v.   t 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  which  I 
sponsored  and  supported,  established  an 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  deal  specifically  with  problems  of 
the  aged  and  aging. 

I  am  also  one  of  those  who  supported 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Aging  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  The  National  Institute 
of  Aging  will  conduct  and  support  re- 
search on  the  aging  process  and  on  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  cures  for 
special  health  problems  of  the  aged. 

Medicare  became  a  reality  during  the 
first  vear  that  I  served  in  the  Congress— 
1965^and  I  was  one  of  the  stanch  sup- 
porters of  this  landmark  program.  It 
provided— for  the  first  time  In  the  history 


of  our  country— health  and  medical  care 
for  our  senior  citizens. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  provide  outpatient  pre- 
scription drug  coverage  for  certain  spe- 
cific Illnesses  under  medicare.  This  pro- 
posal has  already  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  now 
part  of  H.R.  1,  which  is  receiving  the  caa- 
slderatlon  of  the  Senate. 

All  of  this  is  not  enough,  however,  as 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  are  still  un- 
able to  provide  adequate  health  care  for 
themselves  or  to  meet  the  high  cost  of 
prescriptlOTi  drugs  on  the  meager  Incomes 
which  they  now  receive. 

Although  H.R.  1  does  include  my  pro- 
posal to  provide  outpatient  prescription 
drug  coverage  imder  medicare  for  certain 
specific  illnesses,  such  as  arthritis,  can- 
cer, chronic  cardiovascular  disease, 
chronic  respiratory  disease,  rheumatism, 
thyroid  disease,  diabetes,  and  tubercu- 
losis, I  do  feel  this  should  be  supple- 
mented by  permitting  medicare  partici- 
pants to  purchase  from  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Veterans"  Administration,  and 
Hill-Burton  assisted  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics, at  wholesale  prices,  all  prescription 
drugs  not  already  covered  by  medicare, 
as  well  as  hearing  aids  and  eyeglasses. 

I  therefore  introduce  m  the  Congress  a 
bill  which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing our  senior  citizens  bear  the  financial 
cost  of  illness  which  so  often  accom- 
panies advancing  age.  My  bill  provides 
that  all  prescription  drugs  not  covered  by 
medicare  be  made  available  at  cost  to 
persons  on  either  part  A  or  part  B  of 
medicare.  In  addition,  it  provides  that 
hearing   aids   and   eyeglasses   be   made 
available  on  the  same  wholesale  basis  by 
hospital  dispensaxles.   Finally,   the  bill 
provides  that  drugs  for  medicare  patients 
be  prescribed  on  a  generic  rather  than 
brand  name  basis.  Making  these  drugs, 
hearing  aids,  and  eyeglasses  available  to 
senior  citizens  at  wholesale  cost  and  at 
generic  medicine  cost  rather  than  brand 
name  medicine  cost  will  help  substan- 
tially to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  drugs  tor 
the  elderly. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  number  of  senior 
American  citizens  over  age  65  is  expected 
to  exceed  25  million  by  1985.  In  my  own 
city  of  Chicago  over  the  past  decade  the 
percentage  of  elderly  persons  in  the  60- 
and-over  category  has  grown  from  15 
percent  In  I960  to  15.3  percent  In  1970. 
Today  almost  10  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion Is  elderly,  and  there  are  20  mlUton 
Americans  In  the  senior  citizen  category. 
Of  these,  17  million  have  no  private  pro- 
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tection  whatsoever  as  far  as  prescription 
drugs  are  concerned. 

Our  senior  citizens  now  spend  20  cents 
of  their  health  care  dollar  on  prescrip- 
tion medications.  This  amounts  to  about 
$1  billion  a  year  or  25  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's total  outlay  for  prescription  drugs. 
When  we  consider  that  many  of  our  older 
people  are  living  on  minimal  fixed  In- 
comes and  that  fully  25  percent  of  them 
are  living  at  or  below  the  poverty  level, 
then  we  cannot  help  but  realize  Uie  ter- 
rible strain  which  high  cost  drugs,  hear- 
ing aids  and  eyeglasses  must  place  on 
their  limited  financial  resources. 

In  my  judgment,  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  need  for  making  high  cost 
drugs,  hearing  aids  emd  eyeglasses  avail- 
able at  wholesale  cost  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
take  early  action  on  my  bill  In  order  that 
it  may  supplement  the  provision  already 
contained  in  HJl.  1.  Truly,  our  senior 
citizens  are  among  our  most  forgotten 
Americans  and  we  cannot  ask  them  to 
wait  any  longer  for  solutions  to  their  spe- 
cial problems.  This  legislation  would  help 
to  solve  one  of  these  special  problems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

caused  this  small  group  of  revolution- 
aries who  actively  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  our  country,  to  believe  we  are  an 
easy  target  for  their  acts  aimed  at  de- 
moralizing the  American  people. 

I  do  not  feel  that  our  Government  or 
our  citizens  should  have  to  put  up  with 
this  display  of  disdain  for  our  Nation,  the 
principles  it  sttuids  for,  and  the  men  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  defending  it. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  introducing 
two  bills  today:  one  which  will  make  it 
a  Federal  offense  for  soiyone  to  display 
the  flag  of  any  country  which  holds 
American  prisoners  of  war,  or  any  revo- 
lutionary group  which  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government;  the  sec- 
ond win  expand  the  criminal  sanction.^ 
for  the  desecration  of  the  flag.  I  feel  that 
passage  of  these  bills  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  respect  which  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  have  for  the 
flag  of  their  Nation.  For.  in  the  words  of 
Woodrow  Wilson : 

The  flag  has  no  other  character  than  that 
which  we  give  It  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  choices  are  ours. 


September  19,  1972 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG — SACRED 
SYMBOL  OF  OUR  NATION 


THE    TRAGIC    PROBLEMS    OF    OUR 
NATION'S  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


I  am  also  apprehensive  about  the  mood  o( 
hesitancy  and  obstinacy  by  CongroM  to  ttmt 
social  security  reallaticaUy,  on  tbe  pnakt, 
that  It  took  thirteen  years  to  awaken  aai 
nullify  the  shame  and  sham  of  prohlbttla^ 
"So  now  I  ask,  how  many  more  years  onai 
pass  before  our  law  makers  awaken  to  tte 
need  to  nullify  the  oppressive  and  irreqwa- 
slble  segments  of  sodal  security?" 

I  also  feel  unjustly  Imposed  upon,  not  sadj 
by  the  curtailment  of  my  working  and  earn. 
Ing  capabllltlea  but  my  being  denied  a  nMM». 
gage  Insurance  plan  on  my  new  home,  be. 
cause  of  my  being  seventy-one  years  old.  I 
do  hope  something  can  and  will  be  doni 
about  this  added  pre-postbumous  punish- 
ment. I  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  is  not 
too  far  distant  when  the  elderly  wUl  be  given 
more  of  what  Is  needed  than  that  they  tn 
denied. 

You  may  if  you  wish  read  all  or  any  pan 
of  this  letter  to  your  colleagues.  You  hav« 
my  permission  and  blessing  to  do  so. 

I  should  appreciate  your  Informing  me  U 
anything  la  being  considered  by  Congress  to 
Improve  social  security  at  the  present  time. 

Also  what  if  any  features  of  social  security 
are  embodied  In  the  E>emooratlc  Platform  in 
this  years"  Presidential  campaign. 

Thanking   you  for  whatever  courtesy  you 
might  extend  to  me;   with  every  good  wish 
to  you  as  always,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Matthew   Ri7gci^u>. 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLosniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  19.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  almost  two  centuries,  the  American 
flag  has  served  as  the  sacred  emblem  of 
our  great  Nation.  In  the  words  of  the 
brilliant  Henry  Ward  Beecher: 

A  thoughtful  mind  when  It  sees  a  nation's 
flag  sees  not  the  flag,  but  the  nation  Itself. 
And  whatever  may  be  Its  symbol.  Its  Insignia, 
he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag,  the  government, 
the  principles,  the  truths,  the  history  that 
belongs  to  the  nation  that  sets  it  forth. 

With  our  great  American  heritage  in 
mind,  it  is  very  shocking  for  me  to  view 
the  utter  disregard  which  some  Ameri- 
cans have  recently  displayed  for  the  flag 
of  their  Nation.  In  demonstration  after 
demonstration  protesters  have  shown  a 
flagrant  disdain  for  the  flag. 

During  the  infamous  May  Day  demon- 
strations which  seized  Washington  last 
spring,  I  witnessed  many  distiurblng  acts 
committed  against  our  country.  Some  of 
the  most  alarming  of  these  were  yoimg 
revolutionaries  climbing  flagpoles  and 
tearing  down  the  American  flag,  stomp- 
ing on  it  and  then  replacing  It  with  the 
flags  of  enemy  coim tries,  countries  which 
are  holding  American  prisoners  of  war. 

In  Miami  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  last  month,  demonstrators 
were  actually  wearing  pieces  of  the 
American  flag  as  parts  of  their  clothing. 
There  were  also  many  Incidents  of  flag 
burning  and  desecration  as  a  further  act 
of  protest. 

I  personally  view  actions  of  this  nature 
with  disbelief.  It  Is  shocking  to  see  such 
overt  acts  taking  place  openly.  Do  we  as 
a  Nation  lack  the  will  to  stop  this  vicious 
onslaught?    Our   apathetic   nature   has 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  19.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  here  a  letter  which  I  feel 
should  be  read  by  everv*  Member  of  the 
House.  It  is  a  compelling  letter  which 
eloquently  addresses  itself  to  the  tragic 
problems  of  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 
It  is  a  forceful  letter,  but  it  is  also  a 
typical  letter.  Typical  in  that  it  expresses 
the  same  concern  which  I  find  In  the 
hundreds  of  other  letters  which  I  receive 
on  this  subject  each  month.  The  prob- 
lems cited  here  are  not  the  problems  of 
one  man,  but  of  millions  of  our  elderly 
citizens  throughout  the  country.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  wUl  give  this  letter 
careful  and  serious  consideration. 
Stoitohton,    Mass.. 

August  14,  1972. 
Hon.  James  A.  Bttrke, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 
Deab  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July 
2Q,  it  was  welcome  and  appreciated.  Its  con- 
tents and  the  accompanying  material  were 
very  informative;  which  I  enjoyed  reading 
very  much. 

Your  reference  to  our  past  communications 
about  social  security,  verified  our  intense  in- 
terest, which  for  you  is  to  vote  for  improve- 
ments and  for  me  that  wUl  be  the  recipient 
of  such. 

Therefore  I  concur  with  you  very  strongly 
about  the  Inadequacy  of  social  security,  and 
I  wish  you  success  in  educating  your  col- 
leagues to  work  hand  in  hand  with  you  to 
Improve  social  security. 

I  am  tormented  by  cynicism  to  have  dis- 
covered that  In  this  advanced  day  and  age, 
that  "civic  and  religious  leaders;  who  from 
the  8th  to  the  Uth  century,  learned  how 
often  dlfflcultlea  resolve  themselves  by  the 
Intervention  of  human  mortality,"  that  such 
an  ironical  act  of  fate  la  that  of  history  re- 
peating Itself  so  forcefully  In  this  20th  cen- 
ttxry. 


SEEDS  OF  JOBLESSNESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  television 
watchers  have  been  subjected  in  recent 
weeks  to  the  sight  of  performer  Steve 
Allen  or  nature  photographer  Ansel 
Adams  emerging  from  a  woodland  scene 
to  lu-ge  auto  purchase  prospects  to  "test 
drive  a  Datsun"  and  by  doing  so  enable 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  plant  a  tree. 
Promising  as  may  be  this  campaign 
to  the  betterment  of  the  national  en- 
vironment in  the  future,  the  fact  remains 
that,  in  far  too  many  Instances,  our 
Government  is  continuing  to  play  the 
patsy  role  to  foreign  competitors.  Rather 
than  planting  a  tree,  the  TV  pitch  could 
have  us  planting  the  seeds  of  further 
American  joblessness. 

Datsun  cars  are  the  product  of  Japan's 
Nissan  Motor  Co.  Ltd.  Each  one  sold  In 
this  country,  therefore,  adds  to  oui 
international  trade  deficit  and  represents 
one  less  American  car  produced  and  sold. 
Of  special  significance  to  western 
Pennsylvanians,  each  Datsun  sale  here 
means  almost  a  ton  of  U.S.  steel  produc- 
tion lost. 

That  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  lending 
Itself  to  a  program  of  promoting 
Japanese  sales  in  our  markets  is  some- 
thing which  needs  the  attention  of  ad- 
ministration ofllclals.  The  agency  is  part 
of  a  government  which  professes  to  be 
concerned  about  the  trade  deficit,  the 
rising  tide  of  Import  products,  and  the 
urgent  need  of  more  American  jobs. 
Could  not  U.S.  firms  be  enlisted  In  the 
promotion  of  tree  planting?  If  the  Forest 
Service  is  so  desperate  for  funds,  why 
does  it  not  come  to  Congress? 


September  19,  1972 

RepresMitatlve  Mastha  GaimTHS,  of 
Hjchigan,  is  quoted  by  the  WaU  Street 
joonULl  as  saying: 

Wbatever  the  benefits  to  America,  we  oan't 
.cord  to  have  any  of  our  agencies  heiplng 
I  money  out  of  the  oountey. 


Representative  GuirriTHS  is  well  aware 
of  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  arrangement 
on  Michigan's  auto  industry.  We  are 
eouolly  aware  of  Its  effects  on  the  steri 
todustry  of  our  district,  a  chief  supplier 
of  automobile  steel  and  steel  bodies.  It  is 
mother  of  those  situations  in  which  the 
American  manufacturer  and  worker 
have  been  maneuvered  Into  an  unfavor- 
lUe  position  by  the  supertolerance  of 
our  Government  in  its  trade  relations 
with  other  nations,  many  of  which  main- 
tain severe  restrictions  on  their  imports 
of  U.S.  products. 

InHigine  Jai>sm  permitting  General 
Motors,  Ford,  or  Chrysler  to  use  one  of 
its  government  agencies  to  promote  the 
gale  of  their  automobiles  in  the  Japanese 
domestic  market.  Booming  Japan  does 
not  play  the  trade  game  that  way.  Only 
we  do. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

children,  especially  urban  children  who 
have  had  little  chance  to  leave  the  city, 
and  I  believe  that  the  program  should  be 
extended  to  residmt  camps. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  today  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  would  ameid  the  School 
Lunch  Act  to  include  "resident  camps" 
under  the  definition  of  "service  institu- 
tions." I  include  a  copy  of  the  bill  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

HJR.  16721 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
IS  (a)  (1)  of  the  National  Sobool  Lunch  Act 
(42  UJB.C.  1781  (a)(1)),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence,  to  read  aa  follows:  "The  term  'serv- 
ice Institution'  shall  also  include  nonprofit 
reeldentlAl  o&mpe  for  ohlldren." 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  STATE- 
MENT ON  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  19,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tknal  School  Limch  Act,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-302,  defines  "service  in- 
stitutions"—section  13(a)— to  meesx 
"private,  nonprofit  institutions  or  pub- 
lic institutions  such  as  day  care  or  other 
diild  care  centers,  settlement  houses  or 
recreation  centers  which  provide  day 
care  or  other  child  care  when  children 
are  not  maintained  In  residence  for  chil- 
dren from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist,  and  from  areas  in  which 
tbere  are  high  concentrations  of  working 
mothers,  and  Including  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institution  providing  day 
care  service  for  handicapped  children." 

The  problem  with  this  section  is  that 
it  excludes  resident  camps.  The  legisla- 
tive history  on  how  the  provision  exclud- 
ing resident  institutions  came  into  the 
bill  is  somewhat  imclear.  Representative 
Chakles  Vanik  introduced  the  bill,  and 
It  was  not  in  his  originsd  version.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  part  of  the  bill  when  It 
came  to  the  floor. 

In  dealing  with  the  Camping  Services 
of  Commimlty  Council  of  Greater  New 
York,  I  have  learned  that  a  tremendous 
need  exists  to  extend  these  funds  to  non- 
profit residential  camps.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  children  who  are  served  by 
these  nonprofit  camps  are  urban  chil- 
dren from  lower  income  groups.  Most  of 
tbon  would  be  eligible  for  the  lunches 
wwe  they  attending  a  day  camp  rather 
than  a  residential  camp. 

To  extend  the  school  limch  program  to' 
nonprofit   resident    camps    would    give 
more  children  the  opportunity  to  attend 
camp  by  lowering  the  costs  to  the  camps. 
Caaap  is  an  invaluable  experience  for 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  considers  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  Thus,  I 
feel  it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  excerpts  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Csu-1  A.  Beck,  chairman. 
Legislative  Action  and. Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation before  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
con:imittee.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  constructive  approaches  to 
the  concerns  of  the  small  businessman  as 
he  tries  to  comply  with  the  Occui>ational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  that  I  have  seen 
yet. 

In  the  testimony  he  sets  forth  the  re- 
sults of  an  Investigation  undertaken  by 
the  Small  Business  Associatton  of  the 
actual  inspections  and  reports  by  OSHA 
by  region  m  in  Philadelphia.  Ttieir  In- 
dependent Investigation  concludes  that: 

.  .  .  the  buBlneea  community  has  fallen 
victim  to  a  great  many  rumors  and  scare- 
stories  which  appe&r  to  have  Uttle  founda- 
tion In  fact. 

The  recommendations  of  his  state- 
ment are  constructive  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideraticoi  by  the  House  at  this  time. 

The  statement  follows: 

Testtuont  or  Cuu,  A.  Bkcx 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Carl  A.  Beck.  I  am  Chair- 
man of  National  Small  Bualneae  Aaeocla- 
tion's  Legislative  Action  and  PoUcy  Commit- 
tee and  President  of  the  Charles  Beck  Ma- 
chine Corporation  of  King  of  Prussia,  Penn- 
sylvania. This  statement  is  presented  on  be- 
half of  Natlot>al  Small  Buslnees  Association 
representing  40.000  firms  doing  buslnees  In 
over  five  hundred  different  Industry  cate- 
gorlee.  We  appreciate  the  Committee's  giv- 
ing us  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
effect  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 

Our  statement  Is  based  on  almost  five  years 
of  exposure  through  legislative  considera- 
tion of  OSHA,  forms  review  on  the  Buslneea 
Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Reports,  azid 
personal  exposure  to  compliance  In  m.y  own 
smaU  machinery  manufacturing  buslnees. 
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In  order  that  our  statement  today  not  be 
circumscribed  by  only  personal  e^Mrlenoe 
and  judgment,  we  have  broedened  our  In- 
vactlgatlon  Into  the  buetneae  Impact  of 
OSHA  by  studying  a  repreeentatlve  ssmyle 
of  actual  Inspection  Bepiarta.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  "bonvr  stories"  we  have  aU  beeid, 
we  have  also  heard  many  oomplalnta  from 
ovT  members,  and  from  the  bualneea  com- 
munity In  general,  about  08HA.  that  fae- 
torlea  are  being  shut  down,  smaU  flnas  are 
being  fined  Into  bankruptcy,  etc. 

In  ordw  to  check  the  vaUdlty  of  tbeee 
fears  and  reports,  we  went  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Area  and  Regional  offloea  of  OSHA  and 
conducted  otur  own  Investigation  Into  how 
the  OSHA  laws  were  being   administered. 

This  study  focuaaed  only  on  correepond- 
enoe  files  and  inspection  reports  of  Region 
3.  which  are  kept  at  the  Philadelphia  oflloee. 
(There  Is  no  centralization  of  information 
from  the  60  OSHA  ofllcee.) 

We  talked  with  OSHA  Inspectors  and  ad- 
ministrators, reviewed  a  random  selection  of 
caaee  handled  by  the  Phlladtf  phla  office  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months,  and  examined  \'arl- 
ous  procedures  employed  by  OSHA.  Through- 
out our  investigation,  ISepartment  of  Labor 
employees  were  informative  and  co-operative, 
giving  us  whatever  InfomuKlon  we  reqxieeted. 
except  that  prohibited  by  regulations.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  reeulU  of  this  study  generaUy 
reflect  the  situation  acroes  the  country. 

We  believe  our  study  shows  that  the  busi- 
ness community  has  fallen  victim  to  a  great 
many  rumors  and  scare-storlee  which  appear 
to  have  little  foundation  In  fact.  A  business- 
man Is  probably  unduly  terrorized  by  the 
proepect  of  an  OSHA  Inspection  because  he 
does  not  understand  the  OSHA  laws,  and  1* 
being  preyed  upon  by  hordes  of  people  who 
hope  to  profit  from  his  lack  of  information. 

We  could  not  find  any  substantiation  for 
any  of  the  m&ny  stories  circulating  about 
firms  being  forced  out  of  buslnees  as  a  re- 
sult of  OSHA  Inspections.  What  we  did  find 
out  was  that  the  small  businessman  is  con- 
fronted by  an  unmanageable  mass  of  regula- 
tions with  which  he  Is  told  he  must  comply, 
or  suffer  being  fined.  After  taking  a  look  at 
aU  the  rules,  standards,  guidelines,  etc..  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  he  will  beUeve  aUnost  any- 
thing. 

Out  of  the  roughly  3,000  caees  that  were  In- 
dexed In  the  Philadelphia  files,  we  found  only 
two  firms  thart  had  received  fines  totalling 
over  Si  .000  ($1,070  and  SIJOO),  and  In  both 
cases  tbere  had  been  an  employee  fatality. 
SlmUarly,  the  largest  fine  for  a  single  viola- 
tion was  tSOO,  and  In  every  case  this  fine  was 
levied  it  was  related  to  a  fatality.  Plnee  for 
aU  violations  cited  agalitst  a  company  gener- 
ally ranged  In  the  ai60-«2SO  bracket,  with 
fines  totalling  over  $860  being  rather  uncom- 
axm.  An  examination  of  the  18  small  finas 
In  our  random  sampUng  sbowa  that  these 
firms  averaged  total  fines  of  roughly  $100. 
with  $210  being  the  highest,  excluding  one 
firm  that  was  Inspected  and  fined  because 
of  a  fatal  accident. 

The  real  expense  to  these  small  firms,  as 
expected,  comes  not  from  Ones  but  from  the 
cost  of  modifying  or  replacing  equipment  in 
order  to  comply  with  OSBA  regulations.  An 
additional  expense  Is  Incurred  when  the  small 
bualneeaman  must  brine  In  consultants  to 
adTlae  him  on  compliance. 

Every  business  man  we  qtoke  to  told  us 
that  he  was  able  to  imderstand  the  basic 
language  as  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Register. 
However,  they  all  noted  that  moet  points 
didn't  apply  to  them  anyway,  and  that  the 
complexity  of  working  their  way  throu^ 
the  entire  body  of  referenced  standards  was 
a  Herculean  task. 

The  biggest  problem,  we  found.  Is  with  tia» 
"referenced  In"  standards  that  are  Included 
ae  part  of  the  OSHA  law.  To  procure  all  these 
would  cost  over  $800.  They  must  be  obtained 
from  a  number  of  different  sources,  and  com- 
bine to  form  a  stack  of  paper  several  feet 
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iUgh.  Both  lnvertlg«tora  and  legal  peraormel 
in  th«  PhU*delplil»  office  readUy  conceded 
tb»t  wme  of  U»e«e  stAndards  were  written 
In  specUllMd  fleld«,  and  ar«  not  readily  In- 
taUlKlble  to  the  layman. 

The  bartc  document  Itaelf .  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, went  out  ot  stock  several  tUnea  during 
the  past  year  because  of  demand.  When  this 
basic  document  la  not  available  from  OSHA 
Held  offices.  It  must  be  ordered  from  the 
Oovemment  Printing  Office,  and  we  aU  Imow 
how  long  that  can  take. 

The  various  referenced  standards  also  are 
frequently  sold  out  when  ordered.  We  know 
of  delays  of  up  to  tlaree  months  in  obtaining 
acme  of  these. 

The  PhUadelphU  office  of  OSHA  seemed 
to  be  very  co-operative  In  replying  to  ques- 
tions received.  In  January  of  this  year,  how- 
over,  a  businessman  faced  a  month's  delay 
betcfrt  his  question  was  answered,  and  today 
the  average  reply  period  la  six  to  eight  weeks. 
After  a  delay  In  receiving  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, a  amaU  businessman  wades  through 
It  and  finds  some  referenced  standards  that 
he  suspects  may  apply  to  his  Arm.  After  an- 
other delay  of  some  months  these  stand- 
ards arrive,  at  different  times  from  different 
sourcee.  He  writes  to  OSHA  with  a  question 
about  a  technical  aspect  of  one  of  the  stand- 
ards, and  waits  two  months  for  a  reply.  As 
much  as  six  months  may  have  elapsed  from 
the  time  he  ftrst  sought  information  to  the 
time  hU  specific  question  was  answered.  And 
during  this  time  that  he  Is  dUlgently  trying 
tx)  effect  compliance  with  the  law.  an  Inspec- 
tor may  show  up  and  fine  him  for  non-com- 
pliance. 

A  major  problem,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
an  OSHA  Inspector  cannot  enter  a  business- 
man's property  except  to  conduct  an  official 
inspection.  A  common  problem  is  Ulustrated 
by  the  case  of  the  small  construction  firm 
owner  in  Pennsylvania  who  wrote  to  OSHA, 
asking  if  an  inspector  coxUd  come  look  over 
his  site  "and  tell  me  what  must  be  done  to 
Insure  that  I  comply  with  all  facets  of  this 
law".  In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  Re- 
gional Administrator  had  to  reply:  "I  must 
Inform  you  that  you  may  receive  a  monetary 
penalty  for  any  or  all  of  the  violations  noted 
on  such  an  inspection". 

Many  firms  are  turning  to  the  use  of  con- 
BiUtants.  out  of  deeperatlon.  They  are  being 
forced  to  pay  to  find  out  vrtiat  the  law  re- 
quli«s  of  them.  And  there  appear  to  be  plenty 
of  people  who  are  anxious  to  give  him  ad- 
vice—for a  price.  Self-styled  "OSHA  cons\U- 
tants"  have  sprung  up  during  the  last  year 
like  mushrooms  after  the  rain.  And  they  are 
not  cheap,  by  any  means. 

A  businessman  who  doesn't  want  to  wait 
six  months  to  be  certain  that  he  Is  In  com- 
plete compliance  with  all  federal  laws  con- 
cerning his  employeee"  safety  and  health  is 
constantly  being  subjected  to  high-pressure, 
scare  tactics  salee  pitches  from  people  who 
are  taking  advantage  of  his  plight.  The  own- 
ers of  one  construction  firm  In  West  Vir- 
ginia with  whom  we  spoke  told  us  that  they 
o\UTently  receive  about  six  letters  a  month 
from  consulting  firms  telling  them  how  badly 
their  services  are  needed  In  order  to  be  sure 
they  will  not  be  hurt  by  an  OSHA  Inspec- 
tion. The  owners  tell  us  this  Is  Jtist  a  trickle 
compared  to  the  flood  of  solicitations  they 
received  a  year  ago.  Each  letter,  of  course, 
pointed  out  how  serious  the  threat  of  an 
OSHA  inspection  was,  and  how  severe  could 
be  the  penalties  for  not  being  In  total  com- 
pliance. 

Businessmen  are  also  bombarded  with 
hlgh-prt?6sure  sales  efforts  for  "Code  Conver- 
sion Kits"  and  other  devices  that  their  manu- 
facturers claim  are  essential  for  compliance 
with  federal  laws.  Other  firms  have  been  ob- 
served advertising  products  as  being  "OSHA 
approved"  or  "meets  all  OSHA  standards". 
Since  OSHA  steadfastly  refuses  to  endorse 
any  product  and  says  that  no  Item  can  be 
deemed  to  be  In  full  compliance  until  It  Is 
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considered  In  reference  to  the  specific  place 
and  conditions  In  which  it  wUl  be  used,  many 
of  these  ads  seem  to  be  using  objectionable 
salee  methods  More  Importantly,  they  are 
adding  to  businessmen's  fears  about  com- 
plying with  OSHA. 

Another  question  we  looked  at  was  that  of 
how  many  investigations  actually  turned  up 
violations.  We  had  seen  figxires  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Indicating  that  23% 
of  the  OSHA  investigations  turned  up  no 
violations  whatsoever.  This  figure  was  cited 
as  proof  that  their  regulations  are  easUy  un- 
derstood and  implemented  by  many  em- 
ployers. 

This  claim  was  not  borne  out  by  our 
study  I  The  evidence  in  the  Philadelphia 
office  indicates  that  less  than  1%  of  aU  initial 
investigations  reported  no  violations.  Less 
than  b^n  of  the  investigations  resulted  In  no 
fines  being  levied. 

The  only  way  a  figure  anywhere  close  to 
23^".,  could  be  obtained  would  be  by  Including 
fig\u-ee  for  foUow-up  visits,  where  inspectors 
check  to  see  If  prevlotialy  cited  violations 
have  been  corrected.  This  kind  of  number- 
JuggUng  strikes  us  as  being  less  than  desira- 
ble' 

As  a  result  of  our  study  of  operations  and 
reports  of  the  Philadelphia  Area  and  Region 
3  offices,  as  well  as  interviews,  discussions, 
and  personal  experiences  from  the  small 
business  community,  we  would  like  to  offer 
three  specific  recommendations : 

1  There  needs  to  be  an  organization  of 
regulations  and  standards  Into  a  format 
where  they  can  be  indexed  and  subdivided  so 
that  applicable  sections  for  a  business  or  in- 
dustry can  be  assimilated. 

2  Consultative,  non-punltlve  visits  should 
be  permitted  and  encouraged,  to  enhance 
compliance,  rather  than  encourage  avoid- 
ance The  development  of  a  "self-inspection 
manual",  keyed  to. Industries  or  SIC  groups 
would  ameliorate  the  man-hour  needs  of 
OSHA  inspectors,  and  make  their  vlsts  more 
productive. 

3  OSHA  personnel  have  done  much  to 
•■spread  the  word"  about  OSHA  to  the  busi- 
ness community,  but  the  time  has  come 
where  business,  particularly  the  small  busi- 
nessman, needs  industry  oriented  advice  and 
coTMuItatlon,  not  lectures.  Other  federal  de- 
partments and  administrations  should  be 
utilized  also  for  such  a  program  of  education. 
There  Is  a  great  need  for  simple  yet  specie 
educational  pamphlets  and  materials,  which 
could  be  made  available  to  trade  associations 
and  industry  groups  as  well  as  through  gov- 
ernment channels. 

A  reorganization  of  the  regulations,  an 
opportunity  to  encourage  their  use  and 
adoption,  and  an  educational  campaign  di- 
rected to  specific  needs— these  three  aspects 
of  implementation  wUl  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  small  buslnees'  problems  of  compli- 
ance with  OSHA  regulations. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  and  recommendations. 
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individual  who  does  not  like  our  systtta, 
or  feels  that  he  can  do  better  elsewhen^ 
is  free  to  leave.  The  SoTlet  Uni<«  do« 
not  grant  that  right  to  their  citlzeD*,  u 
we  all  know.  The  Iron  Curtain  has  al. 
ways  served  better  to  keep  their  peoite 
in,  than  to  keep  other  peoide  out. 

In  the  past  weeks,  however,  the  SovleU 
have  risen  to  new  heights  in  their  at- 
tempts to  hold  Soviet  Jews  against  th^ 
will.  The  Soviet  Qovemment  has  aa- 
nounced  a  new  "tax"  required  of  all  emi- 
grants educated  in  the  Soviet  Union.  TWg 
tactic  is,  of  course,  aimed  primarily  at  tha 
Soviet  Jews  who  desire  to  leave  Russia  for 
Israel. 

This  so-called  "tax"  is,  in  truth,  no 
more  than  a  ransom  which  must  be  paid 
to  free  human  beings  who  are  being  held 
against  their  will. 

The  Soviets  publicly  indicated  that 
this  tax  is  designed  to  repay  the  Soviet 
state  for  the  educational  expoidlturei 
that  emigrants  had  benefited  from  the 
tax  ranges  all  the  way  up  to  $24,000  for 
a  person  holding  a  doctorate.  The  SovietB 
have  clearly  indicated  the  fact  that  thli 
is  a  ransom,  however,  by  passing  a  35- 
percent  surcharge  on  all  funds  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pay  this  "tax."  If  all  the 
Soviets  were  doing  was  attempting  to 
recoup  the  educational  expense  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  this  surcharge. 
In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  established  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  market  value  on 
human  beings. 

The  Soviets  were  already  charging  an 
exit  fee  of  nearly  $1,000.  Now,  on  top  ol 
that,  a  Soviet  Jew  holding  a  doctorate 
whose  "tax"  is  paid  by  funds  from  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union  would  be  required 
to  pay  a  total  of  nearly  $35,000  for  the  so- 
called  privilege  of  leaving  the  "workers 
paradise." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  type  of  action 
that  separates  the  decent  and  indecent 
governments  of  this  world.  At  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  is  hoping  for  new 
trade  agreements  with  the  United  State*, 
I  hope  all  Members  of  the  Congress  keep 
this  flagrant  violation  of  human  rights  in 
mind  when  we  are  asked  to  vote  to  ap- 
prove those  trade  agreements.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  find  dealing  in  commodities  with 
the  country  which  also  deals  in  human 
lives  to  be  imconscionable  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  condemning  the 
current  practice  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


RETURN     TO     RESPONSIBLE    OOV- 
ERNMENT   SPENDING   POLICY 


FREELY  TRAVELING  ABROAD 

HON.  LAWRENCE  G.  WILLIAMS 

or    PKNN8TI.VAM1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday.  September  19,  1972 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ugly 
spectre  of  human  bondage  has  again 
been  raised  by  one  of  the  world's  sup- 
posedly civilized  nations.  One  of  the 
rights  we  take  for  granted — that  of  free- 
ly traveling  abroad,  or  leaving  our  coun- 
try, has  routinely  been  denied  the  citizens 
of  totalitarian  states. 
We  freely  accept  the  concept  that  an 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  few  decades  and  particularly  in  the 
last  4  years,  the  U.S.  Government  hu 
been  committed  to  the  idea  of  increased 
taxation  and  increased  spending.  Uti- 
fortimately  during  several  periods  this 
has  resulted  in  massive  deficit  spending 
as  Government  spending  continued  at 
high  levels  during  periods  of  low  Oov- 
emment revenue  production.  Just  a  few 
short  years  ago  the  already  overbiff- 
dened  American  taxpayer  was  appalled 


K,  the  $10  billion  annual  interest  rate 
Z  Uaa  national  debt.  He  is  no  doubt 
Zati&ed  by  the  present  $22  biUion  an- 
Mil  price  tag  for  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  ^».  ^  iw    /-,  „ 
mT  Speaker,  it  is  tune  that  the  Con- 
oesi'adopted  a  responsible  Government 
Sending  plan.  I  have  introduced  legxs- 
ii^awhich  is  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  would  place   a   $250   biUion 
soending  ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures 
dmtog  fiscal  year  1973.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Ricord  an 
article  by  Harvey  A.  CaU  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  which  takes  an  inter- 
esting look  at  the  whole  issue  of  Gov- 
enunent  spending.  The  article  foUows: 
SoTJiro  FINANCIAL  CotmsB  Will  Be  Most  Im- 
portant IN  NsxT  Administration 
We  are  embarked  upon  an  election  cam- 
paign that  can,  and  should,  be  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  than  any  held  In 
Its  nearly  two  centuries  of  being. 

While  a  great  deal  of  attention  wlU  he 
focused  on  the  more  emotional  Issues,  the 
greater  meaning  of  the  November  election 
will  be  the  direction  the  nation  takes  In 
meeting  Its  financial  problems. 

Foremost,  of  course,  will  be  whether  our 
course  Is  to  pursue  the  path  of  taxing  and 
taxing  and  spending  and  spending — a  route 
that  has  been  foUowed  for  most  of  the  past 
four  decades. 

Then,  too,  the  nation  continues  to  run 
up  monthly  deficits  In  trade  and  balance  of 
payments.  These  must  be  stabUlzed  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  economy.  That  Is  Important 
not  only  to  employment  and  business  In  this 
country,  but  It  Is  equally  Important  to  all 
ma}or  nations  of  the  world  which.  In  a  meas- 
ure, ride  on  the  coattalls  of  America.  It  Is  a 
case  of  what  hurts  America  hurts  them. 

In  a  large  measure,  the  next  President  may 
not  be  able  to  determine  these  issues  so 
much  as  Congress. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  had  his  problems  over  the 
past  three  and  a  half  years  as  Congress  ex- 
panded upon  his  programs  and  added  to 
their  costs.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
fact  he  has  not  had  a  Congress  responsive 
to  his  leadership. 

That  Is  not  to  deny  that  he  has  had  the 
support  of  many  opposition  party  members 
who  choose  to  break  away  from  their  lead- 
ership and  pursue  policies  they  considered 
more  vital  to  the  nation's  Interest. 

However,  as  a  second  term  President,  In 
the  event  he  Is  re-elected,  Mr.  Nixon  would 
normally  face  greater  difficulties.  This  is  so 
becatise  members  of  Congress  would  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  his  political  power  comes 
to  an  end  In  January,  1977  and  that  his 
favor  Is  not  as  Important  to  them  as  the 
favor  of  a  President  who  Is  still  In  his  first 
term. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Nixon  urged  that  a 
ceUlng  be  placed  upon  federal  sjjendtng.  He 
proposed  8250  bUllon,  a  figure  that  seemingly 
embraces  ample  expansion  above  the  pres- 
ent levels. 

Certainly  a  ceUIng  on  annual  spending 
makes  sense.  It  makes  sense  If  we  are  to 
o<mtlnue  the  current  fiction  of  a  ceUlng 
of  the  national  debt. 

Congressman  Paul  Q.  Rogers,  although  not 
a  member  of  the  President's  party,  is  In  ac- 
cord with  the  spending  limit. 

This  is  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  stance 
for  Mr.  Rogers.  Years  ago  he  was  fighting  to 
Implement  the  economies  In  government  rec- 
ommended by  the  earlier  Hoover  Commis- 
sions. 

.^d,  at  other  times,  he  fought  unsuccess- 
fully to  force  upon  the  government  a  pro- 
gram of  paying  off.  In  good  times,  a  propor- 
tion of  the  federal  debt. 
Deficit  spending  has  become  a  way  of  life 


for  the  government.  It  might  be  said  to  b«  an 
easy  way  of  life. 

It  la  fairly  evident  that  deflolta  at  tlmaa, 
when  the  economy  is  lagging,  help  to  pick 
up  tha  alack  and  keep  workers  m  Joba. 

However,  the  constant  accumulation  of 
debt  means  ever  higher  annual  Interest  pay- 
ments. 

It  was  Just  a  few  years  ago  that  taxpayers 
were  appaUed  at  paying  (9  or  $10  blUlon  an- 
nually as  Interest  on  the  national  dabt.  To- 
day, the  price  tag  for  borrowing  Is  up  around 
$22  blUlon. 

ThU  is  a  fixed  expense.  It  Is  money  which 
has  to  be  extracted  from  the  taxpayers  be- 
fore anything  else  In  the  way  of  governmental 
operations  can  be  considered. 

The  Democratic  nominee.  Sen.  George  8. 
McOovem,  has  proposed  programs  which  have 
been,  estimated  as  adding  H44  bUllon  to  fed- 
eral spending, 

Mr.  Nixon,  in  last  week's  acceptance  speech, 
said  this  would  add  60  per  cent  to  what  our 
taxpayers  are  now  pouring  Into  the  federal 
treasury. 

The  fact  Is  that  combined  federal,  state 
and  local  taxes  currently  amount  to  more 
than  one-third  of  the  personal  Income  of  our 
people. 

Further  drastic  increases  In  taxes  can  have 
only  one  of  two  effects.  The  people  would  be 
severely  strapped  and  unable  to  enjoy  the  way 
of  life  we  now  know,  or  the  government 
would  face  bankruptcy  whUe  the  world  faced 
chaos. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  a  celling  be  placed  on 
governmental  spending.  It  is  Imperative,  too, 
that  In  prosperous  years  we  turn  some  of  our 
affluence  toward  reducing  the  national  debt 
and  thereby  reducing  the  buUt-ln  require- 
ments for  massive  Interest  payment*. 

To  do  that,  we  are  going  to  have  to  seek 
out  this  fall  candidates  who  are  concerned 
about  taxing  and  spending. 
If  we  don't,  it  is  no  one's  fault  but  our  own. 
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pltal,  law  firms  and  others  have  eilready 
acquired  the  m""  File  system  which  UJ3. 
Dynamic*  has  developed  and  have  con- 
verted their  paper  records  into  "mllU 

flche." 

U.S.  Dynamics.  Inc.  now  reporta  that 
Milll  File  has  developed  a  unlQua  color 
micronche  system  which  is  available  at  ft 
"penny  an  image"  and  is  completely- 
compatible  with  the  standard  black-and- 
white  Milll  Pile  microfiche  system  used 
in  ofBces  and  other  locations  where  low- 
cost  business  machines  are  utiliaed. 

The  cost  for  this  Milli  File  microfilm 
and  microfiche  system  is  very  low. 

U.S.  Dynamics,  Inc.,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  Milli  Pile  merit  the  highest 
praise  for  bringing  to  bear  their  imagina- 
tion, resourcefulness,  skill,  and  deter- 
mination in  creating  a  system  which  I 
believe  is  an  Important  asset  to  small 
business  and  industry. 


WHICH   CANDIDATE   IS    RIGHT   ON 
THE  JEWISH  PROBLEM? 


UJ3.      DYNAMICS— NEW      DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  COLOR  MICROFICHE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  small  busi- 
ness and  industrial  organizations  today 
are  being  inimdated  by  the  growing 
mounds  of  paperwork  brought  about  by 
necessary  and  mandatory  recordkeeping. 
Many  small  ofiBces  are  finding  out  that 
paper  files  and  the  storage  of  records  are 
literally  forcing  them  out  of  house  and 
home. 

This  problem  of  massive  paper  files 
and  records  even  confronts  many  of  our 
goverrunentid  agencies. 

The   awesome  challenge  of  reducing 
such  files  into  pertinent  processed  infor- 
mation was  undertaken  by  U.S.  Dyna- 
mics, Inc.,  in  1968.  Their  subsidiary  or- 
ganization, Milli  Pile.  Inc.,  is  devoted  to 
the  development  of  microfilm  informa- 
tion retention  systems.  This  company, 
based  in  Elmsford,  N.Y.,  has  developed 
microfilm  and  microfiche  systems  which 
today  enable  businessmen,  small  offices, 
even  our  governmental  agencies,  to  store 
information  more  efficiently   and  at  a 
lower  cost  than  in  maintaining  numerous 
and  volumnous  paper  files. 

Such  companies  as  American  Cynamid 
and  Olin  Co.,  medical  institutions  like 
the  Long  Beach,  N.Y.,  Memorial  Hoe- 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or    tLLINOIS 

IN   THE   HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATI\TEB 

Tuesday,  Septeifiber  19,  1972 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  past 
years,  the  Jewish  vote  in  the  big  ciUes 
has  been  pretty  much  Democratic.  But 
this  is  not  a  usual  year. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  published  with 
the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post,  has  not  been  exactly  a  backer  of 
President  Nixon.  In  fact,  all  three  pub- 
lications have  taken  some  rather  nifty 
jabs  at  the  President  all  of  the  way 
around. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  that  the 
Herald  Tribune  on  Friday,  September  1. 
found  them  in  the  President's  comer  on 
our  relations  with  Israel.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  revelation  on  the  part  of  the  Tri- 
bune, Times,  and  Post  that  Nixon  has 
been  doing  a  good  job  in  handling  Israeli- 
American  relations. 

As  the  Herald  Tribune  finds  in  its  edi- 
torial, titled,  "The  Opening  Campaign" 
McGovEEM  has  repeatedly  overcomnutted 
himself  because  of  votes  he  has  made  in 
the  Senate  which  indicate  that  he  was 
only  tepid  in  his  support  of  Israel.  As  the 
editoriEd  so  well  points  out,  McGovern's 
sincerity  is  not  being  disputed,  they  are 
just  questioning  his  "statesmanship."  The 
editorial  also  states  that  "the  President 
has  worked  for  a  reasonable  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East"  and  further  "that 
policy  is  the  sane  and  sound  one  for  the 
United  States,  for  Israel,  for  the  whole 
Middle  East."  As  the  editorial  further 
suggests.  "Mr.  McGovirns  efforts  are 
wholly  unrealistic  in  the  context  of  the 
world  as  it  exists  today."  I  insert  the 
article  from  the  Herald  Tribune  which 
I  am  sure  many  of  my  coileaguee  will 
want  to  read. 

The  article  follows : 

since  both  Sen.  McOovern  and  President 
Nixon  have  been  campaigning  in  thetr  own 
ways  for  a  long  time,  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
refer  to  current  developments  as  the  c^>en- 
ing  of  the  presidential  contest.  Tet  for  Mr. 
McOovern,  at  least.  It  Is  the  beginning  of  a 
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s«-lou»  effort  to  attract  the  ^^"°^  J.^' 
lowing  he  must  win  U  be  1«  not  to  be  slm- 
ply  o^y  the  top  m»n  in  D«nocr*tlc  prt- 
nxarlea  at  a  Democtmtlc  oonventUm. 

For  one  thing,  the  South  Dakota  senator 
taM  di»po«»d  of  the  suggertton  he  onceput 
SrwrnitToTan  aonual  gratuity  of  »l^to 
overy  Amarloan.  a  naive  notion  that  had  a 
■trong  reMmblanoe  to  CaesAr  Augustus  hand- 
ing  o^t  four  gold  piece,  each  to  the  Roman 
Stlzenry  at  large.  He  has  put  forward 
to  a  skeptical  group  of  security  ^^J^^  I 
program  for  tax  change-  that  U  certainly 
open  to  quastlon.  but  which  cannot  almply 
be  laughed  away. 

And   Mr.  McOovem  has  turned   to  what 
be  ha»  oaUed   his   -Jewish   problem."   This 
has  been  in  part  created  by  President  Nixon  s 
friendly  relations  with  Israel,  and  by  such 
inducretlons    as    Gov.    Nelson    Rockef eUer  s 
l^ta  to  the  effect  that  Mr.   Nixon   was 
responsible  for  the  release  of  Soviet  J«w8  to 
emigrate   to  Israel.  It  aUo  stems  from  the 
ineirttable  confusions  arising  from  the  Mc- 
Oovem slogan:  -Come  Home.  Amerl^.'    The 
senator  is  very  anxious  to  explain  that  this 
does  not  mean  come  home  from  everywhere, 
under    all    circumstances,    but    only    from 
Southeast  AsU  and  other  areas  of  which  the 
seiaior  disapproves.  He  vras  ©speclaUy  Inter- 
«ied  in  explaining  to  New  York  City  Jews 
that  he  v»aa  more  concerned  with  Israel  than 
the    President;    that    hla    concern    stemmed 
from  a  moral  commitment,  not  power  poll- 
tics    and  that  as  President,  he  would  have 
been  public  and  foreceful  In  his  denuncia- 
tion  of    Soviet    restrtctlons    on   Jewish    im- 
misratlou.  , 

One  need  not  dispute  the  senators  sin- 
cerity in  aU  of  this.  But  It  Is  possible  to  ques- 
Uon  his  statesmanship.  He  was.  to  be  sure, 
not  whoUy  incautious  In  his  commitment  to 
Israel  He  Just  said  he  had  not  done  such 
things  as  delay  the  dispatch  of  American 
planes  to  Israel  and  vote  against  that  state 
in  the  security  Council.  But  the  Inescap- 
able conclusion  from  his  negatives  was  that 
he  would  have  given  Israel  all  the  plaues  It 
'vauted,  when  It  wanted  them,  and  backed  It 
to  the  hUt  before  the  United  Nations. 

This  IS  one  point  of  view  about  Israeli- 
American  relations;  the  Arab  states  would 
argue  that  Is  Just  what  Mr.  Nixon  has  done. 
But  the  fact  U  that  the  President  has  worked 
for  a  reasonable  settlement  In  the  Middle 
East  he  has  urged  ooncesslons  on  Israel  and 
he  has  not  opened  American  aircraft  fac- 
tories for  the  Israelis  to  purchase  planes 
to  the  limit  of  their  wishes  and  capabUltles. 
And  that  poUcy  is  the  sane  and  sound  one 
for  the  United  States,  for  Israel,  for  the  whole 
Middle  East.  Mr.  McOovem's  efforts  may  be 
regarded  aa  political  realism  In  the  narrow 
sense;  they  are  wholly  unrealistic  In  the  con- 
text of   the  world  as  It  exists  today. 


HONORING  OUR  CX^NSTITUTION 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    IflW    JXKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  we^. 
September  17  through  23,  is  a  most  mean- 
ingful one  for  our  Nation.  It  Is  the  week 
that  has  been  set  aside  for  us  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  our  beloved  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  document  written  by  our  ances- 
tors has  crossed  many  generations  to  re- 
main today  our  best  protection  as  Indi- 
viduals In  a  free  land.  It  is  mo5t  fitting 
that  we  should  set  aside  this  time  when 
all  Americans  can  pay  special  attention 
to  our  Constitution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  delighted  recenUy  to  hear  from 
a  wonderful  friend  of  mine.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Peck  Johnson.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  were 
classmates  years  ago  in  Perth  Amboy. 
N  J    where  I  still  reside.  Mrs.  Johnson  is 
now'  of  High  Point.  N.C.  Knowing  of  my 
acUvlties  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,   she   wanted  to   share 
with  me  her  joy  at  being  the  chairman 
for  constitution  Week  for  her  chapter 
of  the  DAR.  One  article  that  Mrs.  John- 
son sent  me  states  my  own  feelings  par- 
ticularly  well.    Our    Constitution   must 
truly  remain  aUve  for  every  American 
to  be  protected  by  it.  Each  generation  in 
our  Nation  must  embrace  it  anew  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  enjoy  our  freedom  and 
independence. 

The  article  has  been  used  in  the  past 
by  the  DAR  to  convey  to  its  members 
the  meaning  behind  Constitution  Week. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
insert  it  In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  coUeagues  who  might  not  have  seen 
it.  The  article  is  as  follows : 

CoNB-rmmoN  Week.  aePTEMBKE  17-23 
This  week  commemorates  the  signing  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America— the  oldest  constitution  stUl  In  ac- 
tive use.  and  the  greatest  document  for  hu- 
man liberty  In  two  thousand  years  of  re- 
corded history.  It  was  so  designated  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  Into  public  law  August  2. 
1956.  By  proclamation.  President  Nixon  has 
once  more  set  aside  this  week.  Sept.  17-23. 
in  order  that  all  citizens  may  honor  that 
document  which  preserves  their  freedoms 
as  well  as  outlines  their  responslbUltles. 

The  Constitution  was  devised  after  the 
\merlcan  Revolution  had  ended.  By  this 
time,  near  chaos  existed.  Each  state  had  Its 
own  laws  and  tariffs.  There  was  no  common 
monetary  system.  It  was  not  believed  possi- 
ble In  Europe  that  Amwlca  could  create  a 
democracy  In  such  a  large  area  for  thirteen 
states  each  so  different  la  size.  Ideas  and  way 

of  life. 

The  Constitution  became  the  compromise, 
each  state  giving  up  something  dear  to  It 
for  the  common  good.  It  has  been  caUed  by 
William  Gladstone,  a  British  prime  minis- 
ter, "the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 

of  man". 

The  Constitution  together  with  Its  26 
amendments.  Is  the  proftector  and  guide  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But  each 
generation.  In  time,  must  work  for  and  claim 
It.  otherwise  through  carelessness  or  Indif- 
ference, the  rights  and  liberties  we  have  en- 
Joyed  may  vanish.  The  price  of  keeping  them 
is  eternal  vigilance. 

The  Daughters  of  tl>e  American  Revolu- 
tion urge  all  citizens  to  fly  the  American 
nag  this  week  and  read  again  that  document 
by  whose  laws  their  lives  and  homes  are  pro- 
tected. 
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ALEC  KERR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    lUXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  last  week  at  the  passing  of  a 
very  good  friend.  Alec  Kerr,  editor  of 
the  Star-Tribune  pubUcaticms  serving 
Harvey.  South  Holland,  and  Markham. 
Alec  was  not  only  a  great  newspaperman, 
but  also  a  great,  great  Individual,  and 
his  m«iny  friends  will  Ions  remember  him. 


I  insert  into  the  Rico»»  at  this  point 
the  editorial  eulogy  for  Alec  carried  In 
the  September  14  Star-Tribune,  a  puhll- 
catioti  he  had  developed  and  served  wttti 
for  so  many  years.  Alec  wtis  a  dedicated 
newspaperman  but,  more  important,  he 
was  dedicated  to  the  communities  he 
served  and  to  its  residents.  He  was  also  a 
compassionate  man.  This  was  reflected 
in  the  stories  and  policies  of  the  publi- 
cation. The  editorial,  however,  speaks 
for  Itself: 

AXEC  C.  Kerr  Guuied  Papex  to  Excellenci 
Alec  C.  Kerr  died  Tuesday  and  an  entlrs 
profession  mourns  his  death.  Alec  was  a 
pioneer  editor  of  a  new  style  of  Journalism 
long  before  anyone  realized  that  suburban 
community  newspapers  were  the  wave  of  the 
future.  He  knew,  years  before  anyone  else 
noticed,  that  residents  of  the  suburbs  re- 
quired the  same  information  services  as 
those  living  In  big  cities  and  he  knew,  per- 
haps better  than  anyone  else,  Just  how  this 
new  media  should  be  directed. 

There  is  no  one  single  monument  to  his 
leadership  In  this  community;  but  literally 
thousands.  A  YMCA  that  sarves  thousands  (rf 
young  people  and  adults  from  the  south  sub- 
urban area  got  the  backing  it  needed  to  exist 
from  Alec  Kerr.  Grade  schools,  high  schools 
and  other  public  buUdlngs  were  championed 
by  him  m  editorial  campaigns  that  stirred 
public  support.  Countless  public  servants 
wlU  testify  that  Alec  Kerr  encouraged  them 
to  seek  election  and  few  ever  betrayed  the 
trust  he  gave  to  them. 

Months  and  years  before  the  Chicago  media 
became  mterested  In  water  poUuilon.  the 
Harvey  Tribune  was  running  series  of  articles 
on  the  condition  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
streams  in  south  Cook  county. 

Other  causes  through  the  years  found  the 
Harvey  Tribune  and  Alec  C.  Kerr,  editor,  at 
the  front;  always  presenting  an  objectl-e 
viewpoint  with  strong  editorial  campaigns  as 
weU  Under  his  leadership,  the  Tribune  was 
recognized  on  the  state  and  national  levels 
as  one  of  the  best  community  newspapers 
published  today. 

Hla  leadership  and  exceUence  la  his  profes- 
sion was  recognized  by  his  peers  when  he  was 
selected  "lUlnols  Editor  of  the  Year"  in  19«7. 
His  newspaper  finally  received  the  acclaim  he 
felt  It  deserved  every  year  when  the  lUlnols 
Press  association  selected  the  Harvey  Tribune 
as  the  "outsUndlng  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
newspaper"  in  Illinois  In  1971. 

To  those  close  friends  and  associates  who 
knew  Alec,  they  knew  that  the  top  newspaper 
award  was  the  one  he  cherished  most  above 
all  of  the  personal  awards  he  received  In  hlB 
38  years  as  a  Journalist  and  there  were  many 
personal  awards.  Alec  Kerr  lived  almost  aU 
of  his  life  to  make  the  Harvey  Tribune  the 
best  newspaper  in  lUmolB.  He  succeedod. 

It  Is  the  best  newspaper  in  Illinois  because 
It  had  the  best  editor  In  the  state.  AU  of  ua 
win  miss  him.  because  he  was  more  than  an 
editor— he  was  a  father  to  this  newsosDca- 
and  to  all  of  us. 

We  share  his  loss  with  his  devoted  family 
and  his  legion  of  friends  and  re-dedlcate  our- 
selves to  continuing  in  his  tradition— a 
tradition  of  excellence. 


PLAYING  POLITICS  WITH  PRISON- 
ERS OP  WAR 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    U-LUfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1972 
Mr.   CRANE.   Mr.    Speaker,   perhaps 
nothing  on  our  current  political  scene  Is 
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more  heartless  than  the  playing  of  pol- 
Ss  ^^th  the  lives  of  American  prisoners 

°^Thie  brave  men  accepted  their  duty 
and  responsibUlty  to  defend  freedom  and 
to  combat  aggression  when  their  country 
Sued  upon  them.  They  have  suffered 
S-oUy  and  all  Americans  who  value 
S  own  freedom  should  be  ^gratefu^ 
Sat  voung  Americans  recognize  that 
sacriflcee  are  continually  necessary  If 
that  fredom  is  to  be  preserved  for  future 

^^How  ironic  that  men  and  women  who 
condemn  our  commitment  in  Vietoam 
men  and  women  who  have  urged  draft 
evasion  and  avoidance,  who  have  called 
for  amnesty  for  deserters,  now  proclaim 
their  own  interest  and  concern  for  the 
plight  of  these  prisoners. 

The  most  extreme  example  of  such 
political  game-playing  with  the  fate  of 
American  prisoners  has  come  from 
lormer  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
a  man  who  was  an  official  in  the  very  ad- 
ministration which  initially  sent  those 
young  men  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Clark  declared  that  American  pris- 
oners of  war  were  well  treated  in  North 
Vietnam.  This  pronouncement  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statements  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  themselves,  but  not 
with  the  real  evidence. 

Douglas  Hegdahl,  who  was  released  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  1969  after  more 
than  2  years  in  captivity,  declared  that: 
I  have  to  smUe  at  his  gulUbUlty.  He  obvi- 
ously was  given  the  typical  26-cent  tour. 

Mr.  Hepdahl,  a  former  Navy  seaman. 
has  personal  experience  with  showcase 
prisoners  of  war  tours.  Writing  in  the 
Clilcago  Tribune.  Stephen  Crews  notes 
that: 

For  a  number  of  months  he  lived  In  a  show 
case  prison  building  that  was  specially 
equipped  by  the  North  Vietnamese  for  visits 
by  foreigners.  While  staying  In  this  building, 
Hegdahl  was  visited  by  such  anti-war  lead- 
ers as  David  DelUnger.  Rennle  Davis.  Tom 
Hayden  .  .  . 

Prisoners,  Hegdahl  pointed  out,  were 
always  brought  to  that  single  building. 
He  stated  that: 

Every  delegation  was  shown  the  samie 
model  prisoners  and  although  they've 
changed  the  cast  since  I  left,  I  Imagine  the 
same  is  going  on  now. 

Why  did  Ramsey  Clark  not  ask  why 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  refused  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  the  prisoners  they 
hold?  Mr.  Hegdahl  notes  that: 

I  knew  people  who  are  not  on  their  official 
list,  and  since  that's  true,  I  believe  there  are 
probably  many,  many  more. 

In  his  important  article,  Mr.  Crews 
has  Interviewed  a  number  of  relatives  of 
men  held  captive  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
father  of  one  prisoner,  Dr.  Gordon  Per- 
isho, declared  that: 

He  (Clark)  has  no  business  doing  what  he 
did  .  .  .  The  prisoners  he  talked  to  were  the 
same  group  shown  to  others  .  .  .  No  one  was 
permitted  to  see  aU  the  POW  camps,  or  to 
permit  the  International  Red  Cross  to  In- 
spect the  camps  as  provided  by  the  Geneva 
Convention. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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It  is  time  that  politicians  stop  seeking 
partisan  gains  at  the  expense  of  these 
brave  and  long-suffering  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article  by  Stephen  Crews  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Aug\ut  17, 
1972.  entitled  "Clark  Given  Phony  Viet 
Tour."  The  article  follows: 
TELLS     or     Showcase     Jail — Clamc     Oivin 
PKOirr  VnT  Totm:  Ex -POW 
(By  Stephen  Crews) 
Former   U.S.    Atty.    Oen.   Ramsey   Clark's 
pronouncement  that  American  prlaoners  of 
war  are  weU  treated  In  North  Viet  Nam  was 
contradUjted  last  night  by  a  man  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  there. 

•I  have  to  smUe  at  his  guUlbUlty,"  said 
Douglas  Hegdahl.  27.  who  was  released  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  m  1986  after  more  than 
two  >'ear8  In  captivity.  "He  obviously  was 
given  the  typical  26-cent  tour." 

Hegdahl.  a  former  Navy  seaman  who  was 
captured  In  April,  1967.  after  falling  off  a 
ship  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  has  personal  ex- 
perience with  showcase  POW  tours.  For  a 
number  of  months  he  lived  in  a  showcase 
prison  building  that  was  speclaUy  equipped 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  for  visits  by  for- 
eigners. 

WhUe  staying  in  this  building.  Hegdahl  was 
visited  by  such  antiwar  leaders  as  David  Del- 
linger,  aennle  Davis.  Tom  Hayden.  members 
of  the  Woman's  Strike  for  Peace,  and  for- 
eign film  crews. 

"They  always  brought  them  *o  this  one 
bulldtag.  and  most  prisoners  were  never  even 
seen."  Hegdahl  said. 

Hegdahl,  who  now  u-orks  as  an  Instructor 
in  the  Navy  Survival  School  near  San  Diego, 
was  one  of  many  former  POWs  and  relatives 
of  present  POWs  Interviewed  for  their  reac- 
tions to  Clark's  recent  statements  about  his 
visit  to  North  Viet  Nam. 

'Everj'  delegation  was  shown  the  same 
model  prisoners  and  altho  they've  changed 
the  cast  smoe  I  left,  I  Imagine  the  same  thlixg 
Is  going  on  now."  Hegdahl  said.  In  a  tele- 
phone interview. 

He  said  that  before  he  was  placed  m  the 
showcase  building,  he  spent  18  months  In  a 
solitary  cell  that  lacked  even  a  window. 

PITNISHKD  rOE  TAUOWO 

Altho  never  tortured.  Hegdahl  said  he  was 
often  punished,  "most  often  for  trying  to 
talk  to  other  prisoners." 

The  typical  punishment,  he  said,  was  being 
forced  to  asstmie  "stress  positions"  such  b£ 
"kneeling  with  your  hands  over  yotir  head." 
■When  visitors  were  coming,  the  guards 
would  bring  In  new  grass  mats,  along  with  a 
table  and  even  a  magaslne  or  two,  Hegdahl 
said.  When  the  delegation  passed  on,  these 
luxuries  were  renioved. 

"They  even  took  us  outside  sometimes  so 
we'd  be  suntanned,"  he  said. 

Hegdahl  said  he  prays  that  the  controversy 
over  treatment  of  prisoners  is  forcing  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  Improve  conditions.  "All 
I  know  is  that  everything  they  ever  did  for 
me  had  propaganda  behind  it,"  he  said. 
'Why,  one  time,  just  before  being  released, 
they  brought  me  18  bananas  to  eat  so  I'd 
put  on  some  weight.  It  was  a  regular  fat- 
tening up  process." 

Hegdahl  said  he  does  not  question  Clark's 
right  to  say  what  he  believes,  "but  I  do 
question  why  he  allows  himself  to  be  so 
used." 

•  North  Viet  Nam  never  lets  anyone  In  who 
does  not  already  feel  favorably  towards 
them — unbiased  teams  are  not  allowed. 

"Clairk  should  have  sLsked  why  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  refused  to  release  the  names 
of  all  the  prisoners  they  hold.  I  knew  people 


who  ar«  not  on  their  ofllctal  liat.  and  slncn 
that's    true,    I    beUeve    there    are    probably 
many,  many  more.'   he  said. 

CANNOT    ACCEPT    wrTHDBAWAL 

Hegdahl  said  he  cannot  accept  any  method 
of  ending  the  war  which  smacks  of  mere 
unilateral  withdrawal. 

"When  the  prisoners  finally  come  back, 
they're  going  to  want  to  know  why  they 
spent  all  that  time  In  prison.  It  wotUdn't  do 
much  for  their  recovery  if  they  discover  It 
was  all  for  nothing." 

The  parents  of  POWS  stlU  In  North  Vlet- 
itamese  prisons  also  had  some  things  to  say 
about  Clark's  visit  and  his  comments. 

In  the  Mlsslaslppl  River  commumty  of 
Qulncy,  Dr.  Gordon  Perisho  listenad  to  Clark's 
statements  and  thought  about  his  son,  Oor- 
don  Samuel,  31.  who  has  been  mlSBlng  in 
action  since  New  Year's  Eve.   19B7. 

"I  think  he  I  Clark)  has  absolutely  no  busi- 
ness falling  Into  the  propaganda  boll  of  North 
Viet  Nam."  Dr.  Perisho  said.  "They  (The 
North  Vietnamese)  no  doubt  showed  him 
around  where  they  wanted  to  show.  They 
showed  him  some  fattened  up  prisoners,  but 
he  didn't  see  the  rest. 


RKO   CROSS   BAaaXD 

"He  has  no  busmees  doing  what  he  did. 
I  didn't  see  any  thing  new  in  what  B&maey 
Clark  said.  The  prisoners  he  talked  to  were 
the  same  group  shown  to  others  who  visited 
North  Viet  Nam.  No  one  was  permitted  tc 
see  aU  the  POW  camps,  or  to  permit  the 
International  Bed  Cross  to  inspect  the  camps 
as  provided  by  the  Geneva  Convention." 

Summing  up  his  feelings,  the  physician 
said.  "I  think  the  analysU  of  (John)  Mitchell 
and  IMelvln)  Laird  that  he  was  duped  was 
the  correct  one." 

POW   TOB   6    TXAaa 

In  South  suburban  Rlverdale,  Mrs.  Myma 
Borllng,  wile  of  John  Borllng  an  Air  Force 
pilot  who  has  been  in  a  North  Vietnamese 
POW  camp  for  six  years  said  she  has  paid 
little  attention  to  Clark's  statements. 

"I  try  to  put  things  like  that  out  of  my 
mind,"  she  explained.  "After  so  many  times 
of  buUdlng  up  hopes  and  then  having  them 
dashed,  I  no  longer  allow  myself  to  build  up 
my  hopes." 

However,  she  also  added  she  feels  her  hus- 
band wlU  be  coming  home  "sometime  soon." 

PU-OT   SUOT   DOWN 

In  Appleton,  Wis.,  Virginia  Plom,  30,  the 
wile  of  Fred  Flom,  a  pUot  shot  down  over 
North  Viet  Nam  Aug.  8.  1966.  Is  like  other 
relatives  of  missing  soldiers  In  her  reluctance 
to  allow  herself  to  build  up  hopes. 

"1  tort  of  steel  myself  against  fomUng  any 
opinion,"  she  said.  "Over  the  last  six  years  It's 
just  gone  up  and  down  so  many  time*  that  I 
can't  put  my  faith  in  anything.  I  feel  that  we 
should  be  out  of  there  and  that  the  bombing 
should  be  stopped  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  the  men.  The  bombing  Is  only  prolonging 
the  war." 

Another  Wisconsin  resident,  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Metcger  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  said  her  son. 
William  Meteger.  Jr  .  has  been  a  POW  for 
Qve  years  and  that  she  had  mixed  feelings 
about  Clark's  mission. 

"I  don't  approve  of  bombing  and  I  agree 
that  it  should  stop.  But,  perhaps  some  of 
Mr.  Clark's  statements  were  a  lltle  severe 
in  criticism  of  the  bombing." 

Mrs.  Metzger's  daughter-in-law,  Bonnie 
Metzger.  29,  Is  assistant  national  coordinator 
of  the  National  League  of  FamUles  of  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  and  Misalng  In  Southeast  Ada. 
Speaking  from  her  home  in  Annendale.  Vs., 
Bonnie  Metzger  said  yhe  thought  Cnark'e  re- 
marks have  been  taken  out  <^  context.  She 
added,  "I  think  that  anyone  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  Hanoi  should  definitely 
go." 
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PICO  RIVERA.  CALEP..  AND  SAN  LUIS 
POTOSI.  MEXICO,  SISTER  CITY 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  ciXxroRniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  19,  1972 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  this  body  has  voted  millions  of 
dollars  and  many  programs  to  assure  our 
friendship  with  other  countries.  I  would 
lite  to  call  your  attention  to  the  efforts 
of  one  of  the  cities  in  my  district,  Pico 
Rivera,  and  the  remarkable  results  they 
have  achieved  in  furthering  the  goal  of 
close  friendship  with  our  neighboring 
state  of  Mexico. 

In  the  interest  of  International  good 
will  and  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and 
Implementing  a  sister  city  program  for 
the  people  of  Pico  Rivera,  a  Sister  City 
Committee  was  organized  and  Incorpo- 
rated in  November  of  1965.  The  Sister 
City  Committee  has  15  board  members 
and  several  subconunittees.  Each  of  the 
subcommittees    acting    in    a    particular 
are&  develops  programs  and  projects  for 
the   furtherance   of   understanding   to- 
ward Pico  Rivera's  sister  city,  San  Luis 
Potosi.  Mexico.  As  an  example,  the  Stu- 
dent  Exchange   Subcommittee   cospon- 
sored  a  visit  for  a  group  of  30  univer- 
sity students  from  San  Luis'  mayor  In 
the  purchase  of  educatlonaJ  and  train- 
ing toys  for  deprived  children  in  Mexico. 
Throughout    the    7    yeso-    relationship 
there  have  been  many  visits  both  official 
and  unofficial,  by  citizens  of  both  cities 
to  each  others'  city.  In  1971  delegates 
from  San  Luis  Potosi  visited  Pico  Rivera 
with  the  pixrpose  of  obtalolsg  techno- 
logical and  managerlskl  knowledge  with 
which  to  improve  the  industries  in  San 
Luis. 

Perhaps  the  most  innovative  program 
to  be  initiated  by  the  Sister  City  Com- 
mittee is  that  of  Project  Plretruck. 
In  1970  a  formal  request  was  made  by 
the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi;  that  Pico 
Rivera  keep  a  watchful  eye  out  for  the 
purchase  of  a  good  flretruck. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  request  the  Sister 
City  Committee  asked  if  they  would  be 
allowed  to  donate  a  firetruck  to  Ban.  Luis. 
After  receiving  confirmation  from  San 
Luis  Potosi  the  Pico  Rivera  Committee 
started  Project  Plretruck.  The  project 
evolved  into  a  communltywide  involve- 
ment program  with  additional  help  from 
outside  the  community.  Contributions 
were  taken  up  and  the  Sister  City  Com- 
mittee purchased  a  surplus  flretruck 
from  Los  Angeles  County — then  the  real 
work  began. 

In  a  heartwarming  show  of  cooperation 
the  following  people,  and  industries 
worked  together  In  refurbishing  the  flre- 
truck: 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  supplied  power  train; 
Hadley  Equipment,  equipment  usage; 
Mechanical  Finishing  Co..  paint  Job; 
Norwalk  Radiator  Co.,  radiator;  A-1 
Louis  Rental,  welder;  off-duty  firemen, 
mechanical  work:  Engs  Motor,  paint  job: 
Los  Angeles  Coimty  Fire  Department 
Station  103,  complete  .set  of  fire  clothes; 
and  over  750  hours  of  labor  in  refurbish- 
ing the  flretruck  were  donated  by  off- 
duty  firemen  working  in  Pico  Rivera. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Charro  Association  of  Pico  Rivera 
held  a  Mexican  Rodeo  on  June  18,  1972. 
and  on  April  23,  the  Optimist  Club 
drove  the  fire  truck  to  surrounding  shop- 
ping centers.  Both  groups  donated  their 
time  and  energy  to  raising  fimds  to 
defray  the  cost  of  transporting  the  flre- 
truck to  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Last  June,  I  had  the  opportimlty  to 
inspect  the  flretruck  while  it  waa  await- 
ing transportation  to  Mexico.  It  was 
stored  at  station  103  in  the  city  of  Pico 
Rivera  £ind  I  was  given  a  guided  tour  of 
the  flretruck  by  the  station  personnel.  It 
was  a  wonderous  sight  to  behold.  In 
gleaming  red  and  chrome  it  appeared  sis 
if  it  had  just  rolled  out  of  the  factory. 
Even  the  flreflghting  tools  had  been 
chrome  plated  and  shined.  The  foresight 
of  the  committee  was  noted  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  that  they  did.  Over  each 
of  the  labels  which  identified  the  con- 
trols was  written  the  name  of  the  control 
In  Spanish. 

In  mid-August  this  year  the  flretruck 
was  driven  to  San  Luis  Potosi  by  Joe 
Proo,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Sister 
City  Committee,  and  Howard  Schroyer, 
the  city  manager  of  Pico  Rivera.  Other 
members  of  the  city  council  and  the  com- 
mittee flew  to  San  Luis  Potosi  to  be  on 
hand  for  the  arrival  of  the  flretruck. 
Upon  their  arrival  the  town  secretary 
of  San  Luis  Potosi  issued  the  following 
declaration : 

SlSTMl    ClTT    QltKETrNGB 

To  the  Mayor  of  Pico  Rivera,  City  Coiin- 
cU  Members  and  Members  of  tbe  Sister  City 
Committee. 

Laoixs  and  Gentuimin:  Since  Its  incep- 
tion, this  interesting  and  constructive  inter- 
national Program  of  Sister  Cities  has  at- 
tained perfect  response  in  the  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  City  of  Pico  Rivera.  Calif, 
ajid  its  sister  city  San  Luis  Potoei. 

On  this  day.  we  greet  you  with  open  arms 
and  upon  declaring  you  honored  guests,  the 
town  of  San  Luis  Potoei.  presided  over  by 
Don  Antonio  Acebo  Delgado.  does  afBrm  the 
permanent  wish  of  aU  its  citizens  that  this 
interchange  of  such  poeltlve  results,  due  to 
your  labor  which  is  neither  lucrative  nor 
compensated  but  signifies  efforts  toward  the 
benefit  of  the  community  and  country. 

We  share  your  ideals  as  we  know  that  you 
serve  with  loyalty  and  devotion  In  the  union 
of  our  Itles  to  bring  about  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  your  fellow  men. 

Welcome,  Our  home  Is  your  home 
Lie.  Marun   Kurt   Oarza, 

Town  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Pico  Rirera  has  been  a 
valuable  aid  to  our  foreign  policy.  I  com- 
mend their  activities  to  the  rest  of  our 
citizens  and  congratulate  them.  If  all 
peoples  would  do  as  much  to  establish 
good  relations  throughout  the  world,  we 
would  soon  see  the  advent  of  the  age 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 


September  19,  1972 


remarks  of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
and  to  commend  him  far  the  effuii 
which  he  has  made  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  increased  traffic  in  drugi 
which  reach  our  shores  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  congressional 
study  missions  have  returned  to  the  Con- 
gress with  reports  that  Thailand  serves 
as  the  major  conduit  for  drug  traffic  in 
the  Far  East.  Even  an  NBC  camera  crew 
was  able  to  photograph  an  opium  cara- 
van several  months  sigo. 

While  seizures  and  arrests  have  in- 
creased in  Thailand,  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  to  halt  the  continuing  flow  of 
narcotics.  Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to 
join  with  the  gentlemsm  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wolff)  back  in  March  when  he 
first  introduced  a  suspension  of  aid  res- 
olution and  I  supported  the  amendment 
to  suspend  aid  to  Thailand  both  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  on  the 
floor. 

I  share  the  belief  that  we  can  no  longer 
merely  threaten  to  cut  off  sdd;  the  time 
has  come  to  suspend  all  economical  and 
military  assistance  now  and  resume  It 
when  some  significant,  effective  action  to 
interdict  the  heroin  flow  is  taken.  We 
cannot  permit  the  President  to  speak  one 
way  and  act  another. 


HALT  THE  FLOW  OF  NARCOTICS 


GUY  KITE  NAMED  OUTSTANDING 
POLICEMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  FOR 
THE  U.S.  CAPITOL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1972 

Mr.    ROSENTHAL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  always  a  great  honor  to  be 
selected  for  an  award  by  your  contempo- 
raries and  peers.  Guy  Kite  was  recently 
selected  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Doormen's  Society  as  the  Po- 
liceman of  the  Year.  Guy  joined  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  Force  In  June  1968.  Guy's 
energetic  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
toward  his  job  has  won  him  the  respect 
of  his  associates. 

Aside  from  his  police  duties,  Guy  is 
very  active  in  civic  affairs. 
Social  AcnvrriES 

1 .  Member  of  Washington  Street  Methodist 
Church  and  served  on  the  official  board  1963 
through  1965  (3.000  members). 

2.  Member  of  Alexandria  Washington  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  No.  22. 

3.  Member  of  Mt.  Vernon  Royal  Arch  Chap- 
ter No.  14. 

4.  Member  of  Old  Dominion  Commandery 
No.  11  Knights  Templar. 

5.  Member  of  Kena  Temple  Shrine  and  for- 
mer Captain  of  the  Provost  Unit. 

6.  Past  Guardian  Treasurer  of  the  Jobs 
Daughters  Bethel  No.  4  (1966  through  1967). 

7.  Past  President  of  the  Lambskin  Masonic 
Club  Tear  1966. 

8.  Has  participated  In  about  20  parades 
with  the  Shrine  and  5  half  time  shows  at 
football  games.  Have  served  as  Chairman  on 
3  different  dance  committees  which  have 
drawn  over  1.000  people. 

Help  maintain  Provost  headquarters  at 
Shrine  conventions  and  work  with  pyoUce  on 
any  trouble  and  emergencies  that  might 
occur. 


September  19,  1972 

9  Membw  of  Northern  Vlrglnl*  Dog 
Twining  Aa80Cl»llon.  Train  own  dog  to  ^- 
J^ft  champion  in  both  breed  and  obedl- 

*°{o'  Capltoi  HUl  Shrine  Club. 

I  take  pride  In  reporting  to  my  col- 
leim«  on  the  accomplishments  of  Guy 
Kite  And  I  congratulate  Guy  on  1^  out- 
SSdlng  work  in  the  House  of  R^pre- 
sSaUves  and  on  the  Capitol  PoUce 
Force.  __^_^^^_^^_ 

UNSUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 
Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 6   I  raised  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture of  our  national  housing  program 
and  the  possibUity  of  separating  the  un- 
subsidized  housing  programs  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  jury  is  still  out  on  this 
Question,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  ol^  of  the  most  important  questions 
for  Members  of  the  House  to  consider.  I 
am  therefore,  including  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  comment  from  the  August, 
1972,  issue  of  the  Mortgage  Banker: 
Can  FHA  Be  Replaced? 
(By  Oliver  H.  Jones) 
During  the  first  five  months  of  this  year, 
applications    for    FHA    Insurance    on    home 
mortgages    have    declined    steadUy.    falimg 
nearly  30  percent  below  the  same  period  In 
1971.  FHA  lenders  Indicate  that  the  decline 
In  THA  activity  has  not  stopped  with  the 
latest  published  statistics. 

Contrasting    these     conditions    with    in- 
creases in  housing  starts,  permits,  and  con- 
ventional lending  by  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, some  markert  watchers  are  ready 
to  conclude  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration  Is   in   the   final   throes  of   its 
death  agony.  Some  feel  that  FHA  has  done 
Its  Job  and  it  is  time  it  retired  from  the  field; 
that  private  mortgage  Insurers  and  the  9S 
percent  conventional  loan  can  take  over.  Still 
others  compare  the  expansive  tactics  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  the  re- 
strictive tactics  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  speculate 
on    the    Administration's    objectives.    They 
wonder  whether  the  decline  in  FHA's  mar- 
ket-oriented program  is  by  design  or  by  ran- 
dom error. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  market  observers  to 
hold  different  vlerws,  or  to  Jump  recklessly 
to  conclusions  about  the  futtire  covirse  of 
events.  One's  memory  does  not  have  to  be 
very  long  to  recall  the  forecasts  of  pending 
doom  for  thrift  Institutions  during  the 
credit  crises  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixties. 
But  look  at  the  savings  growth  at  thrift  In- 
stitutions now! 

Admittedly.  FHA's  withering  share  of  the 
market  In  a  period  of  record  growth  Is  not 
directly  analogous  to  the  predicament  thrift 
Institutions  faced  In  1966.  It  Is  not  the  re- 
sult of  economic  derangement  as  much  as 
overloading  FHA  with  welfare-oriented  pro- 
grams and  management's  reaction  to  the 
problems  these  programs  created. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize and  then  to  deal  with  the  problem- 
creating  potential  of  the  welfare  programs 
created  in  the  1968  legislation  cries  out  for 
correction,  or  that  the  corrective  actions 
taken  have  unnecessarily  and  unduly  ham- 
strung   FTLAs     market-oriented    programs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  observer  finds  it  Alfflcuit  to  malM  the 
jiunp  from  these  op«r»Uonal  faUures  to  the 
conclusion  that  FHA  is  no  longer  needed. 
FHA's  demise  would  be  a  great  loss,  perhaps 
mourned  leas  in  passing  than  In  its  absence. 
The    nation's    soclai     objectives    demand 
welfare-oriented   programs  that  work.  The 
nation's   economic   objectives   demand   mar- 
ket-oriented programs  that  keep  the  nation- 
wide market  viable.  To  theee  ends  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  AisoclaUon  of  America  has  ( 1 ) 
exhorted  HUD  and  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate   counseling    for    low-Income    families, 
(2)   supported  consideration  of  other  means 
of  housing  the  poor,  including  the  housing 
allowance  program,  (3)   made  recommenda- 
tions to  speed  up  processing,  reduce  paper- 
work,   and    place    the    control    where    it    is 
needed,  and  (4)  aggressively  Investigated  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  thesis  that  the  welfare— 
and — market-oriented  programs  mix  as  poor- 
ly as  oil  and  water  and  must,  therefore,  be 
separated. 

Why  all  this  effort,  when  others  have  al- 
ready discounted  FHA's  future?  Is  It  because 
mortgage  bankers  have  originated  more  than 
60   percent   of   all   outstanding   FHA   loans? 
Yes,  self-interest  is  Involved;  but  so  is  the 
broader  Interest  of  maintaining  the  nation- 
wide market  and  its  contribution  to  housing 
as  well  as  the  economy.  After  all,  mortgage 
bankers  originated  conventional  home  loans 
long   before   FHA   was   created.   Many   con- 
tinued to  originate  conventional  home  loans 
in  the   forties   and   fifties.   'When   there    are 
active    buyers    of    conventional    mortgages, 
mortgage    bankers    are    active    originators. 
Today,  many  mortgage  bankers  are  meeting 
the    changed    condition    of    the    market    by 
originating    conventional    home    loans    and 
selling  them  to  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. The  adjustment  will  be  difficult,  but 
It  is  being  made,  and  It  Is  evidence  that  the 
mortgage    banker's    interest    in    revltallrlng 
FHA  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  self-interest. 
Nor  is   the  mortgage  banker's  continued 
loyalty  to  the  market-oriented  FHA  program 
a  blind  failure  to  recognlsse  that  the  con- 
ventional market  and  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  have  been  the  major  source  of 
home   mortgage  loans   for  decades,   or   that 
private  Insurance  has  contributed  materially 
to  the  successful  development  of  the  low- 
downpayment.  conventional  loan.  The  mort- 
gage banker  also  realizes  that  FNMA's  new 
authority  can  provide  a  needed  backstop  for 
originating  conventional  mortgagee  for  sale 
to  private  Investors,  if  it  is  used  as  aggres- 
sively as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  uses  its  new  authority. 

This   Association    fMBA)    firmly   and   sin- 
cerely believes  that  those  who  would  throw 
in  the  towel  have  not  read  their  economic 
history  carefully.  Consider  the  view  that  the 
savings    and    loan    industry    can    satisfy    all 
market-oriented    demands    for    home    mort- 
gages at  all  times  to  the  future.  Of  course, 
the  continued  heavy  volume  of  savings  flow- 
ing  into  these   institutions  now  encourages 
this  view.  One  can  even  make  the  case  that 
the  saver's  disenchantment  with  the  stock 
market  as  a  certain  hedge  against  inflation 
will   support   continued   deposit   growth    for 
some   time.  Even  so,  can  anyone  assure  us 
that  yield  spreads  between  Interest  rates  paid 
depositors  and  short-  and  intermediate-term 
Treasury  and  federal  agency  issues  will  never 
again  reach  the  point  where  these  equally 
safe  havens  for  funds  become  more  attractive 
to  savers  than  Insured  deposits?  Can  anyone 
assure   us   that   monetary   policy  will   never 
reach  the  point  where  tight  credit  is  again  a 
plague  on  the  economic  landscape?  Can  any- 
one assure  us  that  conventional  lenders  will 
never    again    find   their   ability   to   maintain 
savings  rates  limited  by  yesterday's  mortgage 
loans  and  today's  usury  ceUings?  We  doubt 


it. 


We  realize  that  FHA  mortgages  suffer  some 
of  the  same  agonies  as  conventional  mort- 
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gages  when  monetary  poUcy  is  restrictive.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  FHA  mortgage* 
have  provided  an  important  source  of  mort- 
gage credit  in  tight  as  weU  as  easy  money 
periods.  It  has  been,  and  can  again  be.  the 
mainstay  of  middle-income  families.  It  has 
been,  and  can  again  be,  the  principal  vehicle 
for  moving  funds  from  siirplus  to  deficit 
areas.  We  insist,  therefore,  that  FHA  cannot 
be  replaced  by  conventional  lenders 

Consider  also  the  view  that  private  mort- 
gage insurance  can  replace  FHA.  Private  in- 
surance has  widened  local  markets  by  provid- 
ing short-distance  lenders  a  mewia  of  reduc- 
ing  the   risk   of   low-downpayment   conven- 
tional loans.  With  aU  of  its  contributions,  it 
has  not  provided  the  assurances  required  by 
long-distance  lenders.  Moreover,  many  long- 
distance lenders   (i.e.,  mutual  savings  banks 
and  lUe  insurance  companies;    are  not  per- 
mitted to  invest  in  low-downpayment  con- 
ventional   home    mort#rages,    nor    are    they 
permitted   to    Invest   in   conventional   mort- 
gages out-of-state,  with  or  without  private 
insurance.  We  see  no  evidence  that  private 
insurance     can     maintam     the     nationwide 
market. 

Yet.  the  nation  needs  the  Involvement  of 
long-distance  lenders,  made  possible  smoe 
1934  by  FHA  Insurance  and  later  by  the  VA 
guarantee.  These  vehicles  make  it  possible 
for  financial  institutions  m  capital  surplus 
areas  to  pav  mterest  rates  and  encourage 
savings  in  those  areas  because  they  can  reach 
beyond  their  local  areas  for  higher  yielding 
mortgages.  The  saver  benefits,  as  does  the 
economv. 

At  the  same  time,  by  sending  their  funds 
to  distant  areas  where  savmgs  are  In  short 
supply,  the  long-distance  lender  competes 
with  local  lenders  for  mortgage  investments, 
thereby  reducing  mortgage  interest  rates  in 
those  distant  localities.  The  borrower  bene- 
flts,  as  does  the  economy.  Tlie  buiioww 
benefits  whether  he  usee  a  conventional  or 
an  FHA  mortgage  because  it  is  the  average 
interest  rate  that  U  affected  by  the  influx  of 
out-of-state  funds. 

In  short,  if  FHA's  market  programs  a» 
permitted  to  disappear  ch-  are  driven  mto 
retirement,  the  greatest  loes  vrtll  be  to  the 
nation's  savers  and  home  buyers. 

Those  who  would  encourage  FHA's  early 
retirement   from   the   market  for  economi- 
cally sound  mortgages  should  also  consldsr 
the  impact  of  such  a  change  on  PNMA.  Can 
FNMA  be  expected  to  flU  its  portfolio  with 
welfare-oriented  mortgages  and  still  main- 
tain its  private  status  and  Its  ability  to  bor- 
row on  the  capital  markets?  At  best,  it  would 
pay   more   for   funds  to   house   low-Income 
famUles  than  the  Treasury  would  pay  M  It 
borrowed  directly.   At   worst,   FNMA   would 
again  become  a  government-owned  and  gov- 
emment-flnanoed   agency,   again   subject  to 
budget   restrictions    and    unable   to   play    a 
significant  role  in  helping  the  market  over 
periods   of   tight   credit.   Burely.   this  huge 
financial    institution    should    contmue    to 
serve  the  market  it  has  served  so  weU  for 
over    three     decades — the     market-oriented 
FHA  programs. 

Some  will  claim  that  PNMA  can  overcome 
these  objections  by  holding  conventional 
home  loans.  FNMA  can,  and  should,  do  Ita 
best  to  moderate  the  effect  of  credit  cycles 
on  the  conventional  market  as  weU  as  on 
the  FHA  and  VA  markets.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  predominance  of  conventional  mort- 
gages in  its  p<atf  oUo  will  surely  raise  Its  bor- 
rowing costs,  reduce  the  leverage  the  security 
buyer  wlU  accept,  and  limit  its  ability  to 
perform  its  backstop  function. 

Finally,  thoee  who  would  turn  over  the 
entire  home  mortgage  market  solely  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  should  ask  the 
S&Lb  if  they  really  want  It.  The  Hunt  Com- 
mission's recommendation  that  thrift  In- 
stitutions be  granted  wider  lending  powers 
is  being  given  serious  consideration  and  has 
long   been   a   major  legislative  objective  of 
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these  Uutltutlon*.  Mucb  widening  of 
lending  powers  hM  already  t*ken  place,  par- 
ticularly tlirough  the  growing  service  cor- 
poration. These  developments  hardly  de- 
scribe financial  instltutloxu  that  want  to  re- 
main restricted  to  mortgage  lending. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  throw  In  the 
towel.  It  is  a  time  to  roll  up  oiir  sleeves  and 
go  to  work  on  revitalizing  FHA's  market- 
oriented  role.  It  Is  a  tUne  to  rededlcate  oxir- 
selves  u>  the  market  system. 


HAWTHORNE  CABALLEROS  REGAIN 
WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP,  AGAIN 
BRINGING  HONOR  TO  THE  STATE 
OF    NEW    JERSEY    AND    AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 


O*    NXW    Jl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  competition 
with  the  flnest  drum  and  biigle  corps 
throughout  the  world,  the  Hawthorne 
Caballeros  Senior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps, 
with  their  musical  excellence,  marching 
proflclency,  and  sparkling  exemplary 
performance,  restored  the  most  coveted 
world  championship  title  to  the  borough 
of  Hawthorne,  my  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  world  champion  Hawthorne 
Caballeros  were  offlclally  organized  on 
March  20,  1946,  with  22  former  members 
of  the  St  George  Cadets  of  Paterson, 
NJ..  and  displayed  their  first  organized 
effort  at  a  parade  in  Bayonne,  N.J.,  in 
the  annual  celebration  of  Memorial  Day 
1946,  as  representatives  of  American  Le- 
gion Post  199  of  Hawthorne.  N.J.  Their 
manj-  years  of  preparation,  training, 
personal  effort,  teamwork,  and  quzdlty  of 
excellence  have  achieved  a  measure  of 
greatne&s  unattained  by  any  other  dnmi 
and  bugle  corps,  for  which  we  can,  in- 
deed, be  most  proud. 

They  first  won  the  world  championship 
tiUe  in  1970  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  are 
the  only  senior  unit  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  whose  record  has  been  un- 
matched in  the  two  countries.  They  have 
won  nearly  three  times  as  many  Ameri- 
can Legion  national  championships  as 
any  other  corps  in  history.  They  have 
traveled  over  a  half -million  miles  and 
won  over  300  first-place  victories. 

Their  professionalism  and  sportsman- 
ship have  served  as  a  shining  example  for 
others  to  follow  and  the  excellence  of 
their  musicianship  and  showmanship 
has  won  the  sport  new  followers  each 
year.  Approximately  10,000  cheering,  en- 
thusiastic dnim  corps  fans  unanimously 
applauded  their  world  championship 
winning  performance  at  the  Roosevelt 
Stadium.  Jersey  City,  in  the  1972  senior 
world  championship  competition  on 
Sunday,  September  3, 1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  that  this 
first  place  worldwide  goal  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  the  strong  team 
effort  of  every  member  of  this  corps 
throughout  Its  history  but  we  also  know 
that  it  sometimes  takes  the  inspiration, 
sterling  character,  and  quality  of  leader- 
ship of  one  man  to  serve  as  a  motivating 
force  behind  this  team  effort.  For  the 
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lifetime  of  dedication  and  devotion  to 
the  true  American  ideals  of  sportsman- 
ship and  fairplay  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  American  dream  leading  to  this  pin- 
nacle of  international  fame,  I  ask  you 
to  join  with  me  in  applauding  Jim  Cos- 
tello,  the  director  and  drill  instructor  of 
the  Caballeros,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  corps,  who,  incidentally,  inherited 
his  love  of  drums  and  bugles  from  his 
father,  James  Costello,  Br.,  who  was  a 
drvunmer  with  three  area  corps  before 
his  retirement.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  his  brother.  Bob  Costello,  and 
brother-in-law,  John  McAuliffe.  were  also 
among  the  original  founders  of  the  Haw- 
thorne Caballeros. 

May  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  national  recognition  and  the 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  world  champion  Hawthorne 
Caballeros  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
achieving  superiority  and  perfection  as 
an  American  Legion  drum  and  bugle 
corps.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  current 
members  of  the  corps : 

Justo  Aleman.  Prank  Amallno,  Doug  Ax- 
man,  Lou  Axman. 

Charles  Baldwin,  Erwln  Barre,  Victor  Ben- 
fattl.  Prank  Bentlvenga,  John  BoUand. 
Al-thur  Boovler.  Edward  O.  Bullock,  Richard 
A.  Bullock. 

James  Campbell,  Joseph  Campos.  Charles 
Caruso,  Blaise  Castaldo,  Bob  CoUlna,  Henry 
Conklln,  Charles  Cook,  James  Costello, 
Joseph  Cowln,  BeriUe  Crogan. 

Roger  A.  Day,  Dan  Dayman,  Tom  DeMarco. 
Donald  R.  De  Poto,  James  Dockery,  Phil 
Dumond,  Oene  Dunne.  William  Durborow, 
Mike  Durnlng,  Paul  P.  Darning,  Jr. 

Martin  Erlcsou.  Raymond  Pacundo,  An- 
thony Pamelio,  Tom  Pantry,  Tony  Perraz- 
zano,  Tim  Fogg.  James  Pord,  Paul  N.  Post- 
vedt. 

Ronald  Oamella,  Ed  Qaspatrlch.  John 
Qrada,  James  R.  Qrabam.  Charles  Guess. 

Bob  Hayes,  Denis  Hayes.  Ted  Hexomann, 
Jay  Hogan,  Al  Hopper,  Mike  HuU,  John 
Hughes. 

BUl  Iwanyk.  Pablan  Izsa. 
Frank  T.  Jankech,   Eddie   Jankowskl.  Ed- 
ward Januszeeki. 

Tony  Kaplon,  Dennis  Karol.  William  Ken- 
nedy, Larry  Klrchner,  Robert  Knapp,  Prank 
Koch.  Steve  Krlskewtc,  Prank  Kubinak,  John 
Kunle. 

Robert  Lehmann,  Mike  Lla,  Paul  W.  Lott, 
George  Lucas. 

James  Mallen.  SUvano  Matera,  Fred  Mat- 
thews, Mike  Melvln,  Robert  M.  McCarthy, 
Jerry  McCrea.  Joe  Montenegro.  Richard  Mu- 
ohen,  Tom  Munler.  Robert  Murray,  Nick 
Musc&ra. 

Tom  Nagle,  Clprlano  NewbaU,  Allan  Ni- 
chols. 

Robert  O'Brien.  Joe  OUverl. 
John    Panlco,    Wayne    Paulson.    Charles 
PhlUlps,  Prank  PlslUo,  Bob  Plvlnskl,  Kevin 
Paulsen,  Jack  Pratt. 

3teve  Raclowskl,  John  Rattlna,  Larry 
Rudesyle,  James  Russo. 

Dave  Saccente,  Dennis  Saccente,  Natal 
Scangorella,  Bob  Schultz,  Henry  Shuil,  Chris 
Sortlno.  Alan  Specla,  Gary  A.  Stooke,  Lou 
Storck. 

Peter  Tateo,  Doug  Taylor.  Jerry  Tennen- 
berg,  Dave  Tlnlle,  George  Tuthlll. 

Ralph  Venezla,  Gregory  Verheeck,  Roger 
Vreeland. 

Jotm  Wagner,  Robert  Wagner.  BUI  War- 
rick, Bob  WUkes,  Steve  WUllams. 
Robert  Zutterman. 

The  Caballeros  have  engendered  deep 
admiration  and  respect  from  all  of  the 
residents  of  my  congressional  district 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  are  a 
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continuing  source  of  pride  and  honor  to 
the  members  of  the  Hawthorne  com> 
munlty  having  among  their  mort 
stanch  supporters,  the  mayor  of  Haw- 
thorne, Hon.  Louis  Bay  n,  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
borough  of  Hawthorne. 

E)eepest  appreciation  is  also  extended 
to  the  families,  supporters,  and  friends 
of  the  Caballeros  for  their  encourage- 
ment and  confidence  over  these  many 
years. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  the  American  Legion  Post 
Commander  Lasalle  Olsen  our  grateful 
appreciation  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Legion  Memorial  Post  199 
of  Hawthorne  for  their  many  years  ol 
undaunted  devotion  and  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Cabsdleros  whose  out- 
standing contribution  to  our  cultural  en- 
richment is  applauded  by  all  of  us. 


September  19,  1972 

YOUNGSTERS  SUFFER  MOST 
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ROADS  AND  RAII£  FOR  THE  CITIES 


GATEWAY  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATUTIS 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1121, 
the  gateway  national  recreation  bill,  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  surrounding  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Recreational  areas  are  always  in  de- 
mand, particularly  in  geographical  re- 
gions of  large  and  concentrated  popula- 
tion. The  Atlantic  shoreline  is  a  popu- 
lar vacation  spot,  and  certainly  the  de- 
velopment of  this  area  would  enhance 
the  natural  assets  of  the  Jersey  shore. 

I  am  sure  that  the  editor  of  the  Home 
News  in  my  congressional  district  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  H.R.  1121  has 
been  reported  to  the  House,  pending 
action  on  this  floor.  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Home  News  on 
this  very  subject: 

Gateway  Bill  Needs  Support 
Almost  everybody  Is  In  favor  of  the  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  national  recreation  area  In  New 
York  Bay,  Including  parts  of  Brooklyn, 
Staten  Island  and  Sandy  Hook. 

But  the  fact  that  the  legislation  Is  widely 
favored  does  not  mean  that  It  is  sure  to  pass. 
The  House  Interior  Committee  hasn't 
decided  on  Its  plans  to  bring  the  bUl  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote.  It  may  take  the  bill  to  the 
Rv.!s8  Committee  and  have  It  scheduled  for 
a  vote,  or  it  may  move  directly  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote  if  suspension  of  the  rules  can  be 
obtained  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Supporters  of  Gateway,  including  the  pres- 
tigious Regional  Plan  Association,  do  not 
care  which  method  Is  used,  but  they  warn 
that  Congress  is  thinking  about  a  pre-elec- 
tion recess  beginning  as  early  as  Oct.  6. 
House  passage  wlU  not  settle  the  matter,  for 
a  Senate-House  conference  committee  will 
have  to  Iron  out  differences,  and  take  the  bill 
back  to  both  houses. 

Meanwhile  the  Congress  Is  busy  with  a 
host  of  Important  Issues,  and  members  are 
also  looking  towards  election  day  In  No- 
vember. 

Members  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  should  push  for  prompt  passage 
of  this  legislation. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1972 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
are  still  some  isolated  but  persistent 
strikes  affecting  our  public  schools  across 
the  country  and  indicaUons  are  that,  in 
the  years  to  come,  schools  will  be  beset 
by  further  problems  stemming  from 
teacher  strikes.  ,_,.., 

A  very  timely  and.  I  believe,  absolutely 
sound  commentary  was  made  in  an  edi- 
torial by  the  editor  of  the  Star-Sentinel 
Newspapers,  Paul  D.  Coffman,  in  the 
September  14  issue.  The  point  that  Is 
so  effectively  made  in  this  column  is  that 
it  is  the  youngsters  in  school  who  suffer 
the  most  when  a  strike  closes  down  any 

school. 
The  editorial  follows: 

8TT7DIKT8    AM    THE    LOSKBS 

(By  Paul  D.  Coffman) 
It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that 
the  prime  purpoee  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem Is  to  give  the  youngsters  who  attend 
these  institutions  the  best  opportunity  pos- 
sible to  get  a  good  education. 

We  elect  school  board  members  to  super- 
vise the  affairs  of  the  schools,  we  hire  super- 
intendents and  related  personnel  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  school  and  we  attempt 
to  get  the  best  teaching  personnel  avaUable 
to  offer  instruction  to  our  youngsters. 

The  parents  of  the  students  and  the  tax- 
payers are  the  ones  who  must  supply  the 
money,  through  taxes,  to  carry  on  the  school 
program  and  the  program  can  only  be  as  good 
as  the  school  finances ,  supervisors  and  per- 
sonnel make  it. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  teachers, 
through  their  unions,  have  taken  the  strike 
vote  as  a  means  to  get  that  to  which  they  feel 
they  are  entitled  and  many  of  the  parents 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  actions  of  the 
school  board  or  supen'lsory  personnel  have 
used  the  boycott  as  a  means  of  showing  their 
disdain  for  the  actions  of  such  Individuals. 

I  cannot  see  why  any  citizen  would  want  to 
be  a  member  of  a  school  board  since  the  board 
member  who  Is  donating  so  much  of  his  or 
her  time  must,  In  many  communities,  under- 
go a  constant  attack  from  the  citizenry  no 
matter  how  good  or  how  poor  the  Individual's 
performance  might  be.  Since  many  do  accept 
these  responsibilities,  they  must  like  what 
they  are  doing;  otherwise  there  wouldn't  be 
any  candidates  available  at  election  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  sides  In  the  hiring. 
firing  or  demotion  of  teaching  or  supervisory 
personnel,  such  as  has  recently  happened  at 
the  Washington  School  In  Maywood,  but  I 
do  feel  that  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  school  board  should  be  the  best 
judges  of  what  type  of  personnel  they  feel 
will  best  carry  out  their  wishes  In  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youngsters. 

If  parents  become  disenchanted  with  mem- 
bers of  a  school  board  or  the  superintendent 
of  a  school  system,  they  have  one  recourse 
that  we  all  share  under  our  American  system. 
They  can  vote  the  school  board  members  out 
of  office  at  the  next  election  and  put  men  or 
women  into  office  who  will  hire  a  superin- 
tendent more  to  their  liking. 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  place  for  strikes 
and  boycotts  In  our  public  school  systems 
since  the  ones  that  really  suffer  under  such 
conditions  are  the  youngsters  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  educational  opportunities  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Spe«Jter,  since  1967.  the  United  States 
has  been  a  petroleum-deficit  nation  and 
this  gap  between  donestlc  supply  and 
demand  continues  to  widen.  Even  with 
domestic  oil  production  running  at  close 
to  capacity,  we  now  import  over  one- 
fourth  of  our  total  oil  needs. 

How  do  we  meet  the  threatening  en- 
ergy crisis  which  confronts  us? 

Today,  between  80  and  90  percent  of 
the  air  pollution  in  our  urban  areas  is 
caused  by  automobile  emissions. 

How  do  we  solve  this  natlc«ial  prob- 
lem? 

Traffic  oongestlcaa  in  our  cities  is  un- 
bearable, and  even  our  freeways  are  be- 
coming the  world's  longest  parking  lota 
during  rush  hour. 

How  do  we  eliminate  this  vexing  prob- 
lem? 

An  answer  to  these  three  problems  is 
rapid  mass  transportation. 

By  allowing  our  State  and  local  officials 
the  flexibility  to  meet  their  local  trans- 
portation needs,  we  can  provide  a  partial 
solution  to  the  waste  of  energy  resources, 
the  waste  of  time,  and  the  waste  of  our 
environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  provide  our 
State  and  local  officials  with  the  means 
to  establish  a  safe,  efficient,  and  conven- 
ient method  of  getting  people  to  their 
job,  to  school,  to  hospitals,  and  to  Aunt 
Mable's.  This  could  mean  added  high- 
ways, or  it  could  mean  bus  or  rail  public 
transportation,  or  it  could  be  a  combina- 
tion of  both  highways  and  mass  transit. 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  supporting 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Highway  Act. 
In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  September  17: 

Roads  and  Rails  fob  the  Crnxs 
The  Senate  this  week  has  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  get  the  highway  trust  fund  on 
the  right  track  In  the  cities.  The  two-year, 
14-bmion  federal-aid  highway  bill  reported 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee  already  con- 
tains significant  provisions  granting  state  and 
local  oflSclals  some  flexlbUlty  to  cancel  con- 
troversial urban  freeway  plans  and  redirect 
federal  highway  funds  to  leas  disruptive  rofule 
or  to  bus  systems.  The  bill  would  also  expand 
the  present  urban  transportation  fund  eight- 
fold, to  $800  million  per  year,  and  authorlee 
direct  federal  grants  to  metropolitan  trans- 
portation agencies. 

PV)nowlng  such  efforts  to  shelve  old,  seem- 
ingly endless  freeway  fights  and  to  lure  peo- 
ple from  private  cars  Into  buses,  the  next 
logical  move  would  be  to  get  more  people  off 
the  roads  entirely  and  onto  rail  transit  sys- 
tems, thus  relieving  both  the  congestion  on 
existing  arteries  and  the  pressures  for  stUl 
more  lanes.  The  most  feasible  legislative  ve- 
hicle for  such  a  policy  shift  Is  the  Oooper- 
Muakie  amendment,  which  would  grant  cities 
the  option  to  u»e  their  sharea  of  that  $800- 
mllllon  urban  transportation  fund  for  raU 
transit  as  weU  as  buses,  bus  lands,  fringe 
parking  areas  and  roads. 

The  amendment,  to  be  offered  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  this  week,  enjoys  ImpreealTely  broad. 
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bipartisan  support.  Senators  Cooper  and 
Muskle  In  fact  missed  gaining  a  ma>ortt7 
within  the  Public  Works  Committee  only  by 
one  vacillating  vote:  the  amendment  was 
first  adopted  by  that  panel,  &-7,  then  rejected 
8-7  the  next  day  when  Sen.  Bobert  T.  Staf- 
ford (R-Vt.)  changed  his  mind  with  the 
explanation  that  "I  come  from  a  rural  state." 
The  Senate  Banking  Committee,  which  han- 
dles mass  transit  bUls,  endorsed  the  Cooper- 
Muskle  measure,  lO-O.  as  a  supplement  to  the 
present  program  of  aid  for  urban  transit  sys- 
tems. The  amendment  Is  also  blessed  with 
administration  backing,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe's 
vigorous — and  undaunted — advocacy  of  uni- 
fied transportation  planning  and  funding  for 
metropolitan  areas.  With  a  flexlbUlty  which 
la  refreshing,  compared  with  the  our-bUl-or- 
nothlng  approach  taken  too  often  by  admin- 
istration officials.  Secretary  Volpe  has  recog- 
niaed  that  his  "single  urban  fund  "  approach 
has  not  won  congressional  favor,  and  has 
swung  his  eikthusiasm  behind  the  Oooper- 
Mtiskle  move. 

Measured  against  the  massive  transpc»'ta- 
tlon  snarls  of  urban  areas  and  the  mammoth 
pro-highway    bias   of   past   federal    policies, 
the    Cooper-Muskle    amendment    Is    a    very 
modest  advance.  Permitting  cities  to  use  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  build  rails  as  well  as 
roads  is  not  an  Improper  diversion  of  that 
fund,  much  less  a  perversion  of  any  sacred 
trust.  To  the  contrary,  truly  balanced  trans- 
portation systems  benefit  highway  users  as 
much    as    bus    riders    and    subway    strap- 
hangers.  Indeed,   those  who  must  use  the 
roads — those  who.  for  Instance,  have  no  other 
way  to  transport  goods — have  an  especially 
direct   interest   in  curbing  highway  conges- 
tion by  offering   people  other  ways   to  get 
from   place    to   place.   Ideally,   each   metro- 
politan region  should  be  able  to  design  and 
fund  whatever  mix  of  roads  and  rails — and 
bike  paths  and  pedestrian  ways — will  meet 
tte   particular    needs    In   the   most    efficient. 
healthy    and    humane    way.    The    Cooper- 
Muskle  amendment,  whUe  limited,  is  an  Im- 
portant   and    attainable    beginning    toward 
that  end. 


KIRKWOOD  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGE—LEADERSHIP IN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL   DECISIONMAKINa 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENT  All  VES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mr,  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Klrkwood 
Community  College  in  Cedar  Rapids  has 
been  making  an  outstanding  record  in 
the  environmental  education  field.  Klrk- 
wood'6  latest  effort  in  this  vital  area  was 
the  organization  and  management  of  a 
"decisionmakers'  wastewater  treat- 
ment workshop. 

The  workshop,  held  In  Annapolis,  Md., 
during  August  29  to  September  1  of 
this  year,  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  all  50  States.  They  included 
mayors,  city  managers.  State  attorneys 
general,  and  others  involved  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking needed  to  clean  up  Ameri- 
ca's waters  and  keep  them  clean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud  of 
Kirkwood's  record  and  national  reputa- 
tion In  the  environmental  education 
field.  I  think  that  Project  Director 
Daryle  Holbrook.  his  staff,  and  everyone 
fnwn  Klrkwood  involved  In  this  impor- 
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tant  national  conference  deserve  our  sin- 
cere appreciation. 

Through  this  workshop,  they  have 
brought  dearly  to  State  and  local  juris- 
dictions throughout  the  Nation  that  the 
nearly  $20  bUlion  in  water  pollution 
funds  the  Congress  plans  to  expend  over 
the  next  4  years  is  not  the  only  ingredi- 
ent necessary  to  clean  up  our  waters. 
Mor«  money  wUl  be  almost  meaningless, 
without  the  necessary  local  planning 
and  leadership  to  make  America's  water- 
pollution  programs  a  continuing  suc- 
cess—a success  that  will  see  our  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams  running  clear  and 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  immediately  fol- 
lowing mv  remarks  the  public  news  re- 
lease concerning  the  Kirkwood  work- 
shop. 

Klrlcwood  Community  college  helped  put 
Itself  on  the  national  map  and  boosted  the 
c*u3e  of  better  water  pollution  control  re- 
cently at  AunapollB,  Md. 

Kirkwood  used  a  grant  from  the  Federal 
Knvlronmental  Protection  Agency  to  conduct 
a  worltshop  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
August  2»-Septemb«r  1. 

Invited  participants  from  all  50  states  at- 
tended. The  list  Included  mayors,  city  man- 
agers, state  attorneys  general  and  others  with 
decisionmaking  powers  In  the  field  of  waste- 
water treatment. 

Mllce  Crawford,  director  of  Grants  and 
Servlcea  at  Kirkwood.  said  that  about  15  of 
the  states  represented  at  Annapolis  agreed 
to  sponsor  their  own  workshops  during  the 
coining  year  to  promot*  better  wastewater 
treatment. 

Federal  wastewater  ofBclals  view  the  futiore 
with  an  attitude  paralleling  the  good  news- 
bad  news  genre  of  lokes. 

The  good  news  Is  that  massive  amounts  of 
federal  ftmds  probably  will  become  avaUable 
soon  to  municipalities  needing  to  Improve 
their  tr«atment  plants.  The  mmorlty  coun- 
sel to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
Richard  Hellman.  told  a  Kirkwood  workshop 
banquet  audience  that  pending  federal  legis- 
lation will  provide  «18.1  billion  for  such  uses 
In  the  1973-76  period. 

The  bad  news  Is  that  many  state  and  local 
governments  do  not  appear  prepared  for  all 
that  money. 

Manv  states  do  not  yet  require  certifica- 
tion oi  treatment  plant  operators  to  assure 
proper  plant  operation.  Iowa,  is  among  the 
states  with  mandatory  operator  certification. 
Speakers  at  the  Kirkwood  workshop  were 
also  chlded  about  poor  planning  practices. 
They  said  that  many  multl-mUUon  dollar 
faculties  are  being  designed  without  regard 
for  futui»  budget  needs  for  trained  person- 
nel. 

Workshop  participants  viewed  a  new  EPA 
multi-media  program  which  pictured  badly 
deteriorated  sewage  treatment  facilities  less 
than  10  vears  old.  The  government  says  some 
of  these  Incidents  are  due  to  poor  mainte- 
nance and  operating  practices. 

Project  Director  for  the  workshop  was 
Daryle  Holbrook  of  Kirkwood.  Holbrook  will 
complete  his  task  by  encouraging  state  and 
local  workshops  dealing  with  federal  laws, 
regulations  and  funding  sources  for  waste- 
water treatment  projects. 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Herbert  O.  Klein,  director  of  communi- 
cations for  the  executive  branch,  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  credibility  gaps  which 
are  now  surfacing  in  the  McGovern 
presidential  campaign.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  call  Mr.  Klein's  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Klein  could  have 
mentioned  many  other  credibUity  gaps 
attributed    to    Senator    McGovxrn.    He 
could  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ator McGovern  is  one  of  the  alltime  big 
spenders  in  Congress.  That  his  spending 
philosophy  helped  bring  on  the  inflation 
that  President  Nixon  has  been  trying  to 
bring  under  control  for  the  past  4  years. 
Mr.  Klein  was  being  kind  to  Senator 
McCtovERN  when  he  didn't  mention  the 
Senator's  proposal  to  lop  oft  $32  billion 
from  the  present  national  defense  budget, 
no  matter  how  many  people  it  would 
throw  out  of  work;   to  say  nothing  of 
reducing  our  countrj-'s  ability  to  defend 
itself. 

In  his  long  Ust  of  credibility  gaps,  Mr. 
Klein  was  being  generous  when  he  didn't 
mention  Senator  McGovern's  far-out  in- 
come redistribution  plan  where  he  pro- 
posed to  give  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  America  $1,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  promises  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  any  presidential  campaign. 
They  tell  the  voters  what  the  candidate 
plans  to  do  if  elected;  they  are  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  his  performance  'n 
office.  I  firmly  believe  that  President 
Nixon  has  fulfilled  the  great  majority  of 
the  campaign  promises  he  made  in  1968. 
He  would  have  fulfilled  many  more  with 
a  Republican  Congress.  I  believe  that 
with  the  help  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  place  countrj'  before  party,  he  will 
be  reelected  overwhelmingly  for  another 
4  years. 

Mr.  Klein's  comments  follow: 

EIXCKRFTS    OF    REMAJUCS    BY    HERBERT    G.    KLEIN 

We  are  witnessing  In  this  campaign  year 
an  event  of  historical  significance  ...  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  has  established 
a  credibility  gap  months  before  Election  Day. 
Never  In  modem  history  has  a  presidential 
candidate's  credibility  diminished  so  rapidly. 
A  one-thousand  percent  stand  has  become 
a  national  Joke. 

The  biggest  question  of  the  campaign  Is 
where  does  McOovern  stand. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  Senator  Mc- 
Oovern doesn't  know  where  he  is  going,  or 
that  he  believes  the  average  voter  Is  Incredi- 
bly naive.  The  lack  of  McGovem  credibility 
Is  showing  up  strongest  among  the  young 
people  who  grow  more  disillusioned  by  the 
day.  On  the  other  side,  the  youth  movement 
toward  President  Nixon  is  growing  like  a 
landslide.  Credibility  for  the  President  and 
the  lack  of  credlbliy  for  Senator  McGovern 
Is  the  key  factor. 

You  veteran  obsen-era  of  national  politics 
must  be  as  surprised  as  I  am  at  the  extent 
to  which  Senator  George  McGovern  dally 
stretches  his  credlbUlty  and  our  incredtillty. 
I  believe  I  know  how  the  voters  will  an- 
swer this  McGovern  de«lre  to  dance  around 
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THE  MCGOVERN  CREDIBILITY  GAP 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19.  1972 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
appearance  before  the  Associated  Press 
New  York  Broadcasters  Association,  Mr. 


the  process  of  decision;  to  take  a  verbal  step 
forward   to   two  back   on   most   of  what   he 


says.  I  think.  In  tact,  that  you  newsmen 
could  legitimately  oall  his  waflllng  "the  Mc- 
Govern waltz." 

During  a  period  In  our  nation's  life  in 
which  a  president  must  take  dozens  of  hard 
decisions  daUy.  and  then  have  the  courage  to 
stand  behind  them,  the  McGovern  waltz  Is 
mare  of  a  hesitation  step.  For  the  man  who 
mtist  occupy  the  Oval  OfBce  of  the  White 
House,  a  waltz  of  this  kind  Is  out  of  step 


In  any  age  when  there  Is  no  time  for  suoh 
nonsense. 

With  another  two  months  before  electloQ, 
we  can  no  doubt  anticipate  seeing  Senator 
McGovern  change  step*  and  direction  by  tbs 
day.  But  Just  to  retreeh  your  memory,  tot 
me  review  some  of  the  waflllng  that  he  bat 
already  appeared  on  the  McGovern  dance 
program: 

1.  Senator  McGovern  sent  a  personal  emla* 
sary,  Pierre  Salinger,  (who  spoke  to  you 
earlier)  to  North  Vietnam  to  bargain  for  ths 
r^ease  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  WImb 
confronted  with  the  actioBi,  he  strongly 
denied  that  he  knew  anything  about  It  and 
then  later  made  a  full  acknowledgement.  Mr. 
Salinger  is  loyal,  but  for  him  and  the  public 
that  Incident  had  to  be  Incredible. 

2.  In  regard  to  Rick  Stearns,  a  staff  member 
known  to  have  signed  an  antl-Zlonlst  tract 
as  a  student.  Senator  McOovern  Informed 
some  disgruntled  Democrata  that  the  staffer 
would  definitely  be  out  of  the  Calllomls 
campaign.  At  the  same  point  In  time,  he  told 
others  on  his  staff  that  the  matter  would  be 
left  strictly  to  the  conscience  of  the  Western 
States  Coordinator  himself.  He  Is  on  the  Mc- 
Govern staff. 

3,  In  annovmcing  to  the  American  Peders- 
tlon  of  Teachers  that  'teachers  belong  m 
school — or  on  a  picket  line"  George  McGov- 
ern  publicly  endorsed  Illegal  strikes,  it  is  also 
Interesting  to  note  that  shortly  thereafter,  his 
campaign  received  a  "donation"  of  a  quarter- 
million  dollars  from  the  AFT.  New  Yorkers 
have  seen  the  disastrous  efiects  of  teacher- 
strikes.  Such  a  stand  must  be  Incredulous. 

4.  George  McOovern  made  another  In- 
credible remark  by  claiming  that  Former 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  "Inherited"  the 
Vietnam  war  and  could  do  verj'  little  or 
nothing  about  It.  In  1967,  Senator  McOovern 
was  quoted  as  saying  "The  President  Is  a  tor- 
tured and  confused  man  litcTally  tortured  by 
the  mesa  he  has  gotten  into  in  Vietnam  .  . .", 
whereas     this     August,     McGovern     stated 

he  (LBJ)  inherited  that  (the  war),  he 
didn't  start  It."  What  does  the  Senator  reaUy 

believe?  ^    ^  .  ^ 

5.  In  May  Senator  McGovern  said  that  he 
has    "supported    every   legislative   effort  to 
give  military  and  economic  assistance  to  Is- 
rael since  coming  to  the  Congress  some  14 
years  ago."  In  truth,  George  McGovern  has 
often  been  part  of  a  small  minority  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  which  usually  votes  against  Iran, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  above  all,  Israel.  In  1957, 
McGovern  was  one   of  only   61   members  of 
Congress  to  vote  against  a  mUltary/ economic 
program  to  help  counteract  communism  In 
the  Mideast.  Three  times  In  the  crucial  year 
of  1967.  he  voted  to  make  It  much  harder  for 
Israel  to  buy  arms  on  credit.  On  the  final  roU 
caU,  a  pro-Israel  vote  from  the  Senator  wouW 
have  changed  the  outcome.  In  1970,  he  said. 
"Israel  can't  be  given  a  'blank  check'  on  the 
US    Treasury."  No  one  Is  offering  a  blank 
check,  but  It  is  credible  to  keep  a  balance  of 
power  In  the  Middle  East. 

6     Oeorge    McGovern's   condoning   of   the 
"South  Carolina  He",  In  which  TV  and  news 
reporters  at  the  Democratic  convention  were 
actually  lied  to  so  that  the  McGovern  cause 
would   be   furthered,   is   additional   evidence 
of  a  looming  credibility  gap.  That  represents 
the  politics  of  the  machine-dominated  past. 
The  fact  that  this  team  approves  of  prevari- 
cation If  It  win  serve  Its  purposes  can  only 
lead  one  to  believe  such  occurrences  wUl  hap- 
pen regularly,  whenever  this  group  feels  It 
would  benefit  them  not  to  let  the  pubuc 
know  the  truth.  That's  called  the  right  to 
lie.  I   don't   agree   with   this   and  I   stispect 
neither  would  Pierre  Salinger  today.  In  ex- 
plaining the  official  and  unofficial  reason  be- 
hind the  South  Carolina  eell-out,  press  secre- 
tary Dick  Dougherty  quipped,  "you  can  Just 

sav  we  lied."  

7.  Senator  McGovern's  bobbing  and  bowing 
on  capital  gains  cause  more  reason  for  doubt. 
In  a  full  page  ad  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  May  22  of  this  year,  George  McOovern 
said   "I  have  not  suggested  the  elimination 
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^  caoltal  gain  limitations  existing  In  the 
tmtni  code,"  On  August  29.  he  waverlngly 
ST'-We  must  phase  out  the  tax  preference 
!rU)Ophole  for  capital  gains  ■  ••" 

R^d  of  course,  the  first  and  foremoet 
Jp  that'oeorge  McOovern  began  with,  but 
SS  certainly  not  finish  vrtth.  waa  his  state- 
^nt  that  he  was  1000%  behind  his  vice 
M^klentlal  candidate— right  up  to  the  point 
jr^lch  the   grand  caller   cried,   "Change 

'"S^^e  McOovern  says  he  has  changed  his 
ooslUon  on  issues  probably  lees  than  any 
Sesklentlal  candidate  In  recent  times  (AP- 
kxu  31)  Tiiat.  alone.  Is  incredible.  His  fancy 
foMwork  speaks  for  Itself.  Even  as  we  watch 
Senator  McOovern  maneuver  some  quick 
turns  to  avoid  head-on  collisions  among  staff 
sdvlsors.  or  do  double-time  steps  to  keep  up 
with  his  own  weUare  and  tax  programs,  it  is 
ftDoarent  that  no  choreographer— no  mat- 
ter how  talented— could  budge  Oeorge  Mc- 
Oovern from  his  basic  one  step  forward  and 
two  steps  back. 


CLOSmO  SCHOOLS  WHICH 
EDUCATE  THE  POOR 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    irrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  19.  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally, society  poses  a  question  to  its  mem- 
bers which  none  of  them  seem  to  be  aJjle 
to  find  an  answer  for.  One  such  ques- 
tion involves  the  closing  of  a  growing 
number  of  private  or  parochial  schools. 

Everyone  in  the  country  reeding  the 
papers  is  at  least  vaguely  aware  that 
across  the  land  such  schools,  both  ele- 
mentarj'  and  secondary,  are  closing  down 
with  steady  regularity.  To  many  Amer- 
icans, this  Is  a  peripheral  problem.  Some 
even  seem  to  be  pleased  that  this  phe- 
nomenon is  gathering  force. 

A  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to  realize 
just  what  Is  happening  and  vrhy  It  will 
Inevitably  affect  almost  every  American. 

These  schools  educate  millions  of 
yoimgsters  who  otherwise  would  be  clog- 
ging our  already  grievously  overburdened 
pik)lic  school  systems.  Their  parents  pay 
double  school  taxes  in  the  form  of  sup- 
port for  public  schools  and  tuition  pay- 
ments for  private  education. 

That  burden  has  become  too  much  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families.  As  a 
result,  one  after  another  of  these  schools 
is  closing  its  doors,  and  dumping  its  en- 
rcrflment  into  the  lap  of  various  public 
school  systems  across  the  Nation. 

But  who.  In  all  truth,  are  these  stu- 
dents? Are  they  children  of  suburban 
families?  Are  they  offspring  of  the  com- 
fortable Eind  well-to-do?  Hardly. 

Rather,  they  are  almost  always  Inner 
city  youngsters.  Children  of  the  poor 
vastly  predominate  among  ranks  of  those 
whose  parochial  schools  close  their  doors. 
It  is  the  parents  of  such  young  people 
who  simply  cannot  afford  to  bear  the 
burden  imposed  by  double  taxation. 
These  will  continue  to  be  the  schools 
which  will  close.  For  no  matter  how  hard 
a  gWen  family  may  work  to  afford  their 
children  a  decent  education,  it  may  be 
in  vain  If  the  diocese  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  subsidize  that  private  school  in 
tbelr  neighborhood. 
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More  often  than  not.  puWlc  schools  in 
these  neighborhoods  are  educatlooaUy 
far  b^ow  minimum  standards.  We  all  at 
least  are  aware  of  the  scandal  of  Amer- 
ica's inner  city  school  facilities.  Of 
course,  there  sure  a  few  show  schools, 
where  an  inordinate  quantity  of  funds 
has  been  poured  In  and  specisd  task  forces 
of  teachers  have  been  mobilized.  Tliese 
are  very  much  the  ghetto  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Parents  in  such 
neighborhoods  making  a  decision  to  send 
children  to  parochial  schools  do  so  at 
enormous  personal  sacrifice.  Tliey  will- 
ingly take  on  double  burdens,  often  work- 
ing extra  Jobs  in  order  to  pay  tuition. 
Think  of  the  hardship  worked  upon 
them  when  a  diocese  must  close  such 
facilities  because  of  the  larger  financial 
picture  confronting  it  as  a  whole. 

Children  of  this  type  are  forced  to 
attend  slum  schools  which  destroy  much 
of  what  their  parents  have  labored  so 
desperately  and  so  hard  to  create  and 
preserve.  In  many  cases,  where  such  in- 
stances occur,  and  a  child  is  levered  into 
a  public  facility.  It  is  a  virtual  death 
sentence  to  any  hope  which  may  have 
been  carefully  nurtured  for  a  better  life 
and  a  higher  education. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  this 
worsening  situation.  If  we  continue  to  re- 
fuse some  sort  of  basic  aid  to  these  fa- 
cilities, we  are  compounding  what  every- 
one admits  is  the  Nation's  worst  prob- 
lems. How  hypocritical  for  us  to  bewail 
the  fate  of  those  in  our  slums  and  ghet- 
tos, and  then  to  sanctimoniously  refuse  a 
smidgin  of  assistance  to  these  pecwdc 
and  schools  their  youngsters  attend. 

"The  wall  of  separation  betwe«i 
church  and  state"  is  a  very  fine  phrase. 
It  smacks  of  the  Constitution,  our  Poimd- 
ing  Fathers,  and  the  colonial  era.  But  Is 
it  fair  to  utilize  it  as  a  weapon  in  this 
situation?  Is  It  fair  to  interpose  It  as  a 
barrier  between  ghetto  children  and  a 
chance  to  attend  a  decent  school? 

I  believe  there  is  a  need  and  place  for 
both  public  and  parochial  schotAs  in 
America.  Each  serves  a  purpose.  One  does 
not  need  or  seek  to  supplant  the  other. 
America  must  recognize  and  adapt  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

A  solution  is  available  which  would 
avoid  any  direct  aid  to  private  schocds 
of  the  Nation.  It  Is,  like  aU  such  solu- 
tions, relatively  simple.  A  tax  credit  for 
the  amount  of  tuition  paid  by  parents  Is 
a  legitimate,  constitutionally  valid  alter- 
native. Such  tax  relief  would  be  made 
available  under  terms  of  a  measure  I 
have  joined  In  sponsoring  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Roonzy'. 

Parents  would  still  have  both  choice 
and  chance  to  educate  their  children  as 
they  see  fit.  Schools  in  question  would 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  survive,  rather 
than  close  one  after  the  other,  as  is  the 
case  today,  and  their  fate  in  the  future, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  this  subject 
rouses  significant  passions  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  on  all  levels  of  society. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  evade  respwi- 
siblllty  any  longer.  A  new  school  seaMo 
Is  again  upon  us.  It  Is  lne\Ttable  that 
without  some  form  of  alleviation,  cumu- 
lative pressures  will  result  in  the  closing 
of  many  more  such  private  educational 
facilities.  It  Is  estimated  now  that  they 
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are  closing  thrir  doors  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  day  across  the  United  States. 

If  we  do  not  act,  then  we  surely  throw 
these  poor  children  to  the  wolves.  It  Is 
an  act  of  simple  self-preservation  as  well 
as  of  compassion  to  allow  some  form  of 
tax  relief. 


NAM  COMMENTS  ON  "TAX  REFORM" 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  wncoxBiM 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  v  to 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1972 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  lmp(»taxit 
Issues  in  this  year's  political  campaign 
is  the  state  of  the  economy.  We  are  all 
concerned  t^x>ut  and  interested  in  the 
economic  reforms  advocated  by  the  pres- 
idential candidates.  President  Nixon's 
record  is  clear  and  evident  on  this  mat- 
ter. Senator  McGovirji  has  presaited 
a  variety  of  proposals,  including  his  re- 
cent tax  reform  plan  to  a  Wall  Street 
audience. 

George  Hagedom,  chief  economist  for 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, has  written  a  succinct  commentary 
on  what  is  wrong  with  the  McCrOvem  pro- 
posal. His  main  objection  is  the  heavy- 
handed  manner  in  which  McOovkmi 
would  tax  capital  gains,  the  lifeblood  <rf 
Investment  and  economic  growth.  There 
Is  no  quicker  way  to  promote  economic 
stagnation  than  to  discourage  economic 
investment  which  is  exactly  what  the 
McOovern  proposal  would  do.  Mr.  Ha«e- 
dom's  article  follows: 

Economic  Anxmta 
(By  Oeorge  Hagedom) 
Senator  McOovxrn,  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  New  York  Security  AnalysU,  has  at 
last  presented  the  economic  analyatt  with 
something  he  can  begin  to  analyze,  although 
many  details  are  still  missing. 

It  turns  out  that  Senator  McGovmN's  tax 
reform  program  is  intended,  not  prlmarUy 
to  correct  alleged  Inequities,  but  to  raise 
substantial  addlUonal  revenues — *22  billion 
a  year.  Practically  no  one  would  pay  less  in 
taxes  but  vroiild  pay  a  great  deal  more.  And 
the  heart  of  the  program  Is  a  proposed  new 
treatment  for  capital  gains,  which  wUl  be 
depended  on  foe  SIS  blUton— more  than 
half  of  the  total.  Without  that  Sia  bU- 
llon  of  new  reventie,  the  wbcrte  flac  .1  pro- 
grsun  fell  apart. 

Realized  capital  gains  are  to  be  taxed  as 
ordinary  Income.  ThU  Is  justified  on  the 
ground  that  "Money  made  by  money  should 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  money  made  by 
man." 

Unrealized  capital  gains  are  to  be  taxed 
at  the  death  of  the  asset  holder.  This  la 
e^lalned  on  the  principle  that:  "...  the 
Inevitability  of  death  shoiild  not  assure  the 
avoldabilltv  of  taxes." 

It  Is  not  at  aU  clear  how  Senator  Mc- 
OovniN  arrlvee  at  his  figure  of  »12  bUUon  as 
the  revenue  gain  from  these  two  proposals. 
Revenues  from  capital  gains  taxation  depend 
not  only  on  the  way  they  are  taxed  but  aleo 
on  the  amount  of  capital  gains  the  economy 
generates.  High  rates  of  taxation  on  zero 
capital  gains  yield  zero  revenues. 

Inflation,  of  cotirse,  tends  to  create  nomi- 
nal capital  gains.  If  the  general  price  lerel 
trends  upward,  the  price  of  at  least  aoooe 
Investment  assets  may  trend  upward  with  It. 
Bnt  to  regard  capital  gains  reeultlng  from 
iBflattoa  a»  income.  In  the  sama  eenae  m 
current  oompensatton  for  ctirrent  servloes.  Is 
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to  ml«*k.  »  flc«on  for  •  f«.  By  reiving 
„  l»r«er  sum  ot  <lolUr«  for  an  aM«t  th*n^« 
h«rprwU>u.ly  p»W  for  It.  Uw  lnv«itor  ^- 
dW  B^bMk  hUr^l  purchMln*  power   M 

ilu^^  pirlod,  he  ha.  »^ffer«l  a  lo«- Capi- 
ta ntixs  rSlecOng  Inflation  ar«  not  truly  a 
gain  tothelr  rwlplenta.  and  U>  tax  tlMm  M 

Buch  la  a  form  of  conflac»tlon.  

CaDltal  milna  do  not  neceaaully  ariae  from 

reaultlng  from  the  dynamic  growth  of^e 
S^Loo^  and  a  healthy  ^^^^^^^^  ^I 
keta  It  IB  qu«8tlon»hle  whether  theee  con 
dltlon.  oould  be  met  under  the  f^^P^^>^S^ 
o  senator  McOovem.  which  wo^^f  P«f 
h.r»h  penaltie.  on  buslne-  operation,  bus- 
^Texpiuislon.  and   the  flow  of  funds  for 

";^r  does  that  leave  U-.  We  must  «n^ 
elude  that.  \X  the  expected  revenue  tocrewe 
l>  to  be  derived  from  »  tax  on  ««a"l^f„  °«^- 
^tionary)  c»plt*l  gains,  the  •la  blUton  1. 
rgroealy  ovemtateU  e.tlmwe.  It  U  qu«.tlon- 
tbleThether  there  would  be  any  genume 
cMJltal  gains  to  be  t*xed.  If  the  revenue  m- 
^rS«e  U  to  come  frrxn  capital  gains  that 
^y  reflect  Inflation,  it  would  be  taxing 
a  purely  flctltloua  element  of  income^ 

Shining  the  focua  (rf  attention  from  the 
affected   taxpayer  to  the  economy  at  large, 
fe  r^h  V^n  more  disturbing  conclusion^ 
The  simplistic  Idea  that  capital  gains  can  be 
regarded  the  same  as  "any  other  kind  of  in- 
^^-  18  a  fundamental  mistake  in  economic 
interpretation.  Capital  gains  are  not  income 
at  all  in  any  general  economic  sense.  In  oMn- 
piung    the    nauonal    income   accounts,    the 
Dep^xtment  of  Commerce  doe*  '^ot  J«<=1«^ 
capital   gains  a»  part  of  the   total.  SchoUrs 
universally   agree  with  that  P^^^;^^^^- 
uonal  mcome  is  created  by  the  P/of  ^° 
of  new  goods  and  services,  not  by  the  trans- 
fer of  existing  properties.  „     »„  o  =n 
Consider  the  ca»e  where   A  sells  to  B  an 
existing  asset  for  tlOO.OOO.  No  new  Item  of 
national  wealth  has  come  Into  existence— Uie 
asset  13  the  same  as  It  was  before.  There  has 
been    no    net    addition    to    funds    avaUaWe 
for  new  capital  formatlon-the  same  »lpO.0<» 
oreviously  In  B's  hands  is  now  in  **■  ^u 
this  is  true  regardless  of  whether  A  made  a 

capital  gain  on  the  transaction.       

But  sSppoee  some  part  of  the  $100,000  is 
taxed  away  a.  a  capital  gain.  ^^ ^^^l  ^ 
there  has  been  a  net  reduction  In  funds  that 
can  be  used  to  provide  capital  for  expansion. 
The  »ia  blUlon  that  Senator  McGovem  wants 
to  raise  annually  by  additional  taxes  on  cap- 
ital gains  would  be  a  direct  drain,  dollar  for 
dollar,  of  the  capital  supply— the  very  lire 
blood  al  any  nation's  economy. 

It  is  inescapable  tliat  any  tona  of  taxa- 
tion wtU  reduce  reMurces  available  for  other 
DurpoeM.  But  capital  gains  taxation  is  a  di- 
rect top  on  the  artery  that  supplies  capital 

for  growth.  wi~»^ 

Twelve  bimon  a  year  is  a  lot  of  biooa- 
latting  Senator  McOovem  has  hit  on  the 
quickeet  way  imaginable  of  producing  eco- 
nnmtr  anemia. 
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FACTORY   WORKERS   TURNING   TO 
NIXON 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILUMOIS 

m  TH«   HOITSK  OF  RKPIM8KNTATTVM 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  19,  1972 
Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first- 
time  voters— perhaps  25  million  ol 
theitt— may  make  the  difference  In  thlB 
year's  presidential  electkm.  A  series  ol 
mrtlcles  is  being  written  by  the  Wartiln«- 
ton  Star-Hews  staff  writer.  Duncan 
Spencer,  abofut  the  "new  voter." 


Many  of  my  colleagues  are  wondering 
what  this  new  voter  has  in  mind. 

According  to  Mr.  Spencers  report  from 
Hamtramck,  Mich.,  where  the  vroAuc- 
tion  line  of  Dodge  Main  is  located,  he 
indicates  that  the  factory  workers  at  ttus 
time  favor  the  President  over  Mr.  Mc- 
aov«aN.  There  are  many  reasons  for  me 
areat  shift  of  new  laborites  who  ordl- 
SSly    vote    the    straight    DemocraUc 
ticket>-and  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
new  voter.  The  new  voter  who  works  on 
the    assembly    Ihie    is    not   exactly    the 
happiest  person  in  the  world^  I  speak 
from  experience  because  I  worked  on  the 
assembly  line  of  the  Buick  Motor  Co    In 
Flint.   Mich.,    in   the   summer   of    1929^ 
Working  on  the  assembfc'  line  if  "o^  toe 
most  interesting  job  in  the  world  and  In 
some  ways  it  is  a  rather  strenuousjob 
Suse  on  the  assembfc-  line  you  f  ave 
to  keep  up  with  production.  In^addl^^o"; 
vou  are  doing  the  same  routine  thing 
day  after  day  which  is  not  exactly  at- 
tractive to  young  people.  Mr.  Spencer 
finds  that  "whatever  you  want  to  caU  tne 
young  men  of  Dodge  Main,  ethnics,  anti- 
inteUectuals.  or  bigots,  their  anger  and 
frustration    is    turning   into    votes    for 

Richard  Nixon."  _^,  ,     v,„  xyrr 

I  attach  herewith  the  article  by  Mr. 
Spencer  which  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  read: 

F.KCTORT  WoRKEas  Ttj»ning  to  Nixon 
(By  Duncan  Spencer) 
Hamtramck,  MicH.-The  men  from  the 
produ.tlon  line  at  Dodge  Main  start  to  sk  p 
out  a  little  before  the  lunch  break  really 
begins  at  1130  a.m.  and  It's  usually  the 
you  i«er  ones  flrst.  because  they  hate  the 
place  the  most. 

There  iire  at  least  2.000  workers  of  the 
9  000  men  and  women  who  assemble  cars  at 
Dod-e  Main  who  have  never  voted  befcre. 
This"  Ls  their  year,  but  their  conversation 
wotUd  br^'.^.?  tears  to  the  eyes  of  either  presi- 
dential candidate,  or  to  anyone  who  thlriKS 
blue   collar   youth   is   ripe   for  the   plucking 

"  'rr.e   plant   has  tried.  In  Its  own   way.  to 
cha:ige    thirds-    The    walls   were   painted    In 
□.sychedellc  colors  recently,  there  are  experl- 
rients   with  groups  of  workers  on   the  Uae 
to  make  the  jobs  less  boring  and  mechanical 
But   when  the   men   taBc  about  themselves. 
thev  talk  about  "factory  rats."  and  Its  not 
a  term   of  endearment,   not   to  the  20-year- 
old  who  said  "youTe  walking  into  hell  when 
vou  BO  Into  that  body  shop." 
■    Whatever  you  want  to  call  the  young  men 
of  Dod"?  Main,  ethnics.  anU-lntellectuals.  or 
blpots.''thelr  a-.ger  and  frustration  Is  turning 
into  votes  for  Richard  Hlxon.  In  their  world^ 
vou  drink  as  many  beers  as  you  can  at  11:30 
to   kill   the  afternoon,  and  m  politics,  you 
look  for  someone  to  blame.  The  other  day 
in  Hamtrarr.rk.  George  McGovem  was  filling 

-That  goddam  $1,000."  said  .Tim  Nils.  23. 
of  Port  Huron,  Mich.  "Everybody  is  fed  up 
with  giving  their  money  to  other  people. 
It  was  easy  to  And  agreement  with  the  com- 
ment in  the  noisy  bar  across  from  the  plant 
where  manv  men  come  for  lunch.  The  older 
men  sit  In  silence,  eating  slabs  of  bread  and 
sausage  from  their  oaper  bags,  and  the  young 
are  often  inarticulate.  "McOoveru,"  said  Bon 
Aettralno.  a  30-year-old  parts  inspector. 
doesn't  show  them  nothing.  I  think  he's  too 
mueh  for  the  fre»ity  college  Jerks  " 

But  Nils  didn't  elaborate  his  complaint 
The  subject  seemed  setUed— he  went  back 
to  Hamtramck's  eternal  verity,  the  life  of 
the  plant  and  the  line,  where  the  shiny  new 
Dodge  Demons,  Dusters  and  Darts  roll  off 
at  a  rat*  of  over  1  000  per  day    "There  was 


$800  in  the  check  pool  tcday,"  he  said,  "an* 
I  was  10  numbers  ofl. ' 

The  check  pool  is  a  weekly  numbers  gamt 
that  ends  on  payday,  and  the  winner  la  the 
worker  whoee  computer-printed  paycheck 
number  is  cloeest  to  the  nvunbers  on  scrafis 
of  paper  puUed  from  a  hat. 

"I  don't  play  that."  said  Aetuaino.  bte 
largo  hand  eleganUy  wrapped  around  a  glait. 
"We  still  got  some  scruples- — which  aounds 
prettv  bad  for  a  Dago  at  Dodge  lAain." 

It  'seems  easy  for  a  man  to  put  himself 
down  In  Hamtramck — the  grimy  city-suburb 
of  Detroit  dominated  by  two  buildings;  St. 
Plorlan's  Catholic  Church  a«id  Dodge  Main, 
where  thousands  of  Poles,  blacks  and  Ar- 
menian-Americans work  in  an  atmosphere 
not  much  given  to  hope  or  optimism. 

You  can  hardly  tell  what  seaaon  It  la  from 
looking  Railroad  cars  creep  across  the  over- 
pass to  the  plant  which  caanot  disguise  the 
fact  It  U  one  of  the  oldest  In  Detroit.  Can 
narked  by  the  workers  cover  every  bit  of 
space  near  Joseph  Campau  Avenue.  On  the 
side  streets,  though,  the  frame  houses  are 
freshly  painted,  the  gardens  kept  like  goU 

^imt.rajnck  Is  pure  ethnic  country  where 
every  other  block  has  a  Polish  bar.  or  a  sau- 
sage shop,  where  It  Is  an  article  of  faith  to 
paint  and  paint  again  In  futile  defiance 
of  the  soot  and  dust  faUlng  from  the  skies. 
But  it's  also  located  within  a  prime  battle- 
KTOund  for  both  parties:  The  state  of  Michi- 
gan, where  there  are  21  electoral  votes  to  be 

won.  ,  , 

In  Detroit,  the  BepubUoans  are  making  a 
strong  effort  to  register  voters  in  areas  which 
have  historically  had  a  high  percentage  of 
ticket-splitting.  But  their  computer  lUt. 
which  is  based  on  past  voter  performance  in 
Michigan,  doee  not  taclude  Hamtramck.  It 
18  considered  to  be  too  stiongly  Democmic 
to  be  worth  the  time  and  money.  Over  800.- 
000  telephone  caUs  are  planned  before  the 
October  registration  deadUne,  but  acne  of 
them    wUl    go    to    the    area    around   Dodge 

The  Detroit  metropolitan  area  represents 
47  percent  of  the  state's  population.  In  De- 
troit as  one  McGovem  worker  put  it  iwtt 
week  the  United  Auto  Workers  in  many 
ways  iB  the  baUgame  for  Michigan  poUtlcs. 
A  block  and  a  half  down  the  avenue  from 
Dodge  Main  at  UAW  Local  3,  John  Smith, 
local  president  and  a  black  man  (65  percent 
of  the  local  is  black),  was  explaining  a  lew 

"l^ls  plant  is  the  oldest  In  the  city,  he 
said  "But  it's  a  young  plant.  There  are  ov«r 
1 000  18-year-oldB  in  our  membership  ann 
about  2,000  are  in  their  early  20a.  In  a  plant 
like  that,  we  have  a  lot  of  absentees. 

The  main  problem  facing  the  union  Is 
that  young  men  don't  like  to  work.  "They 
don't  like  this  work  because  it  is  repetitious, 
boring,  hard,  dirty  and  long.  The  men  drtnk 
to  pM8  the  time.  They  are  frustrated  ^ 
an^.  but  not  angry  enough.  Smith  PO»nt*a 
out,  to  want  to  quit  or  to  feel  the  whole 
svstem  needs  an  overhaul.  „  ,  -,, 

•  "I  put  It  this  way."  he  said.  "If  you  got 
$100  and  X  got  nothing,  yo^'^e  J^"*^  7°"*? 
about  me,  you're  worried  about  how  to  hang 
onto  your  100  bucks." 

Smith  says  the  imlon  U  registered  76-» 
percent  Democratic  but  the  younger  nwrn 
kay   that  doesn't  mean  they  wUl  vote  that 

WflV 

It  was  noon  and  men  all  over  the  reswu- 
rant  got  up  as  If  by  signal  to  lot"  ^^5J«?J^ 
of  workers  moving  back  toward  the  imk 
fence  and  the  factory  gate  after  the  h^ 
hour  lunch  break.  The  day  was  not  as  obeer- 
ful  as  usual  last  week  because  productl« 
was  up.  That  meant  the  Une  would  run  au 
day  Saturday  and  even  at  tlme-and-*-htiU, 
the  extra  pay  wasn't  enough  to  m^  «e 
yoiing  ones  Uke  the  conoimlaory  work. 

The  hands  at  Dodge  Main  leave  the  plMt 
in  the  afternoon  with  blank  faces.  The  ^ 
they  live  In  is  depresswl  and  worn  out.  poi- 
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intMl  and  dirty.  Many  of  their  mends  were 
^to  Vietnam.  Some  were  klUed.  Unem- 
S^tlnDrtrolt  ualmoet  10  p^r.«xt  uod 
P^^  automation  In  the  plant  wiu  cut 
^^en  out  of  Jobs  almost  certainly  In  the 

rvKit  five  years. 

The  neighborhoods  around  the  plant  are 
„i,m  and  segregated  into  small  blocta  of 
SiS.  and  ^Itee.  And  there  la  the  line  star- 
^g^em  in  the  face  until  they  are  S8  y«« 

"'sut  for  all  these  things,  they  feel  neither 
nartv  has  anything  to  offer  thU  Novem- 
ber In  interviews,  the  young  workers  repeat 
that  whenever  programs  are  started  by  the 
federal  government,  they  are  aimed  at  some- 
one else  in  the  case  of  Detrolt-at  the  blacks, 
or  the  unemployed.  For  them,  they  say,  there 
are  no  scholarships  at  Harvard. 

Yet  in  spite  of  that  and  the  fact  that  their 
union— the  union  of  Walter  Reuther  and  the 
bloody  battle  of  the  overpass,  now  the  uiUon 
of  Leonard  Woodcock— has  stralght-for- 
wsrdlv  endorsed  C3eorge  McGovem.  they  say 
thev  are  going  to  vote  for  Richard  Nixon  and 
they  say  that  many  of  their  friends,  white 
and  black,  will  do  the  same. 

The  workers  at  McGovem  headquarters. 
sutloued  in  a  former  interior  decorator's 
shop  near  the  center  of  the  spread-out  city, 
are  fully  aware  of  the  problem. 

The  blue  collar  areas,  normally  heavily 
Democratic,  are  one  of  McGovem's  main 
problems,  said  Mike  Barone,  the  Detroit  "Is- 
sues specialist"  for  McOovem. 

•The  wav  we  hope  to  win  is  in  three  areas." 
he  said.  "A  good  Democratic  vote  In  the  up- 
state areas  where  busing  is  not  such  a  big 
issue,  a  big  vote  among  the  blacks  and  stu- 
dents in  Detroit  (there  are  between  160,000 
and  200,000  coUege  studente  state -wide, 
Barone  estimates) .  and  a  turnaround  in  the 
Detroit  suburbs  on  the  Issues  of  economics, 
the  war  and  the  credlblUty  of  the  candidate." 
But  one  of  the  disappointments  with  the 
campaign  so  far,  as  Barone  sees  it.  has  been  a 
failure  by  McGovem  to  really  fight  hard  on 
the  more  mundane  issues  like  the  Watergate 
break-In. 

■It's  an  old  theory  of  mine,"  Barone  said 
sadly,  "for  a  scandal  Issue  to  click,  people 
have  to  be  pretty  well  against  someone  any- 
way. The  liberals  seem  to  Just  want  to  play 
by  the  rules." 

"We  talked  to  the  young  people  In  the 
plants."  said  Sandy  McClure.  another  Mc- 
Govem worker,  "and  It  was  a  case  of  a  pox 
on  everybody's  house." 

That  was  pretty  much  what  Nils  and  his 
fellow  "factory  rat"  Ken  Jurewlcz  were  say- 
ing at  Jax  Bar  the  other  night.  They  were 
among  a  group  of  about  half  a  dozen  young 
men  from  Dodge  Main,  watehlng  the  Detroit 
Tigers  get  whacked  on  television,  not  really 
paying  attention. 

They  talked  about  their  Jobs  and  about 
the  coming  election  In  the  same  tone,  as  If 
things  would  go  on  the  same  way  whatever 
they  did;  there  was  agreement  on  that.  As 
one  of  them  put  it.  talking  about  the  Water- 
gate Investigation:  'People  don't  think  the 
Watergate  thing  is  too  scandalous.  It's  Just 
a  part  of  politics.  People  don't  trtist  the  gov- 
ernment anyway." 

And  Nils  said  the  same  thing  about  the 
union.  "We  laugh  at  the  union. "  he  said.  "A 
bunch  of  old  guys.  But  you've  got  no  choice. 
If  it  was  optional,  that  union  would  be 
broke." 

Jurewlcz.  a  tall  and  muscular  younjr  man 
of  27,  the  third  generation  of  a  Polish  Ham- 
tramck family,  was  more  voluble  than  the 
others.  He  expreeeed  many  of  the  views  of 
the  first-time- voters,  but  put  them  In  the 
pctspectlve  of  one  who  had  voted  for  Presi- 
dent before.  A  Democrat,  he  voted  for  Hum- 
phrey in  1968.  but  he  Is  for  Nlxon  this  year. 
"Look,"  he  said,  "I  would  say  people  have 
gotten  kind  of  comfortable  with  Nlxon. 
They're  working  steady.  There's  plenty  of 
overtime  and  he's  mad»  some  moves  to  stop 
Inflation. 


"But  with  McGorem.  I  Juet  eay  no,  he's 
an  opportunist,  ambitious  you  know,  and  aa 
far  as  I  can  see,  not  really  capable.  I  don't 
really  know  what  he's  done  in  the  Senate. 
But  I  do  know  he  Jumps  on  ail  these  things, 
what  I'd  call  fads.  When  he  started  cam- 
paigning about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  the  war 
wae  the  big  leeue.  Now  it's  not.  TTie  war  Is 
dead.  Marijuana  Is  dead.  too. 

McGovem  talks  about  Jobs  for  blacks. 
Well,  around  here,  It's  easier  to  get  a  Job  if 
you're  black.  If  you  want  a  Job  at  Dodge 
Main,  Just  don't  fill  In  tbe  box  that  says  Cau- 
casian. Pill  the  box  that  says  black  or  other." 
Jurewlcz  also  made  clear  the  hostility 
many  working  youths,  black  and  white,  feel 
to  their  college-educated  peers.  Because  there 
Is  so  much  absenteeism  on  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days, the  company  has  hired  part-time  work- 
ers to  ftU-in  on  the  line.  They  are  uauaQy 
college  studente. 

The  yoimg  workere  Inevitably  link  the  ool- 
lege  studente  In  the  plant  with  McOovem. 
The  college  kids  stick  by  themselves.  They've 
got  a  kind  ot  a  clique.  Jurewlcz  said.  "They're 
better  than  you  and  you're  nobody,  that's 
pi«tty  plain.  But  these  guys  go  to  oollaga  be- 
cause tbey  dont  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves or  their  father  pays  theU  way.  They 
don't  know  what  to  do.  What  do  they  do? 
Nothing.  The  young  coUege  kids  are  on  a  fad 
thing  and  McOovem  is  their  fad." 

Another  theme  in  the  oonvereatlon  In  the 
bar  was  the  gulf  between  the  younger  workers 
and  the  men  in  their  BO's  and  80*,  some  of 
whom  refused  to  retire  when  their  time  came, 
even  with  a  pension  of  WOO  per  month. 

"It's  pathetto,  that's  what, "  one  of  the  men 
said.  "Do  you  know  how  much  I  make?  tlM 
take  home.  They  could  retire  with  that.  I  tell 
them  they're  working  free,  but  they  wont 
quit,  thev  say  they'd  loee  their  pay." 

The  work  etblc.  be  Indicated,  didn't  make 
much  sense  to  him.  "To  get  through  the 
day's  work  you  either  have  to  be  high  or  dead. 
You  see  cars  on  the  line  coming  through 
with  bottles  in  them.  It  didn't  make  sense 
to  try  to  do  a  good  Job  because  you  do  the 
same  thing  over  and  over." 

The  big  question  is  whether  the  "factory 
rate"  wlU  vote  at  all.  And  that,  according  to 
Penn  Kemble,  30,  chairman  of  Frontlash,  the 
union -backed  organiuatlon  which  is  trying  to 
register  the  new  non-college  voter,  can  l>e  a 
matter  of  habit. 

"Remember  this."  he  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view "There  are  more  elections  In  unions 
than  there  are  In  any  vmlverslty  or  any 
church:  the  young  guys  m  the  auto  plante 
are  pi — ed  off  at  the  liberals:  the  llrst-tlme 
voters  in  Michigan  will  be  reflective  of  what's 
happening."  _ 

Young  factory  workers,  he  said.  Don  i 
know  where  their  place  is,  or  who  is  for  them. 
There  was  a  real  social  claas  thing  In  that 
damn  convention  and  they're  aware  of  It. 
Thev  are  the  kids  stuck  between  the  countxy 
club  and  the  board  room,  and  the  more 
affluent  and  educated  new  claas  of  klda.  The 
new  politics  thing,  that  doesn't  seem  to  ap- 
peal to  them  either." 

"Why  in  the  world  would  48  percent  ol 
them  say  they're  going  to  vote  for  Nlxon?" 
he  asked,  quoting  a  poll  of  non-college  youth. 
•How  is  It  Humphrey  "wins  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Wallace  wins  in  Michigan?  These  guys 
are  today's  forgotten  men." 


MARKETS  GO  UP— GO  DOWN 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPBEaKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 
Mr.  SCHE31LE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hue 
and  crv  raised  over  the  short-lived  in- 
crease in  beef  prices  predictably  was  not 
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matched  bj'  equal  attention  from  the 
news  media  when  the  wholesale  cost  of 
cattle  declined.  The  true  facts  of  the 
situation,  which  has  so  far  received  only 
one-Bided  treatment  by  the  press,  are 
plainly  set  forth  in  the  following  column 
by  C.  W.  McManamy.  Mr.  McManamy. 
writing  here  ior  tlie  August  21  issue  of 
the  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Nonpareil, 
speaks  from  direct  practical  knowledge 
of  the  beef  mdustry.  His  observations 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  who  would  understand 
the  fluctuations  of  the  meat  market. 
The  article  follows: 

Mabkvtb  Gk)  Up— Qo  Dowh 
(By  C.  W.  MfiManamy) 
On  Wednesday.  July  6,  of  this  year  a  ship- 
per had  fed  steers  on  the  Omaha  market. 
They  sold  for  t88.S6  per  hundredweight. 

The  previous  week  fed  steer  prices  in 
Omaha  hit  a  S40  top.  That  top  and  the  up- 
turn in  cattle  prices  which  had  brought  It 
about  made  news. 

Press,  TV  and  radio,  mostly  In  the  East, 
made  oonslderabie  moment  of  the  advance 
m  caUle  pricee  and  the  impact  on  the  prtce 
of  meat  m  the  counters. 

On  Tuesday,  Aug.  14,  Just  this  past  week, 
that  same  shipper  had  another  shlpmsnt  of 
cattle  on  the  market.  This  second  load  came 
from  the  same  string  of  feeders,  they  were 
fed  in  the  same  lot  with  the  first  load.  They 
received  the  same  ration  as  the  flrst.  Except 
for  the  extra  40  days  feed,  they  were  as  near 
identical  with  the  flrst  load  aa  catUe  can  be. 
That  load  last  Tuesday  brought  I8S.65  per 
h\indi«dwelght.  Market  top  In  Omaha  that 
day  was  tS7. 

It  IS  easy  to  see  that  this  man  received 
$3  per  hundredweight  lest  for  his  second 
load  tiian  he  did  for  his  first.  It  Is  also  easy 
to  see  that  his  expertonoe  was  shared  gen- 
eraUy  by  cattle  feeders  sinoe  there  was  S3 
per  hundredweight  decline  Va  the  genaral 
market. 

ThU  ti  decline  in  cattle  prixses  in  a  little 
over  a  month  carries  some  rather  impor- 
tant oonnotatlons. 

In  spite  of  this  I  have  not  seen,  or  heard,  as 
of  this  writing,  any  stories  or  commente  rel- 
ative to  this  sharp  decline. 

Why  Is  this?  When  cattle  prtces  go  up 
three  bucks,  for  Instance,  does  It  sets  up  a 
clamour  that  can  be  heard  from  coast  to 
coast.  Those  same  prtces  can  go  down  by 
three  bucks  yet  it  causes  scarcely  a  ripple 
of  public   interest  anywhere. 

What  about  a  tS  decUne  in  fat  cattle 
prices?  This  means,  first  of  all,  that  the  feed- 
ers profit  margin  has  shriveled  up  by  that 
amount.  A  tS  per  htmdredwelght  decline 
means  that  a  1,000  pound  steer  will  return 
•SO  less  to  the  producer. 

So  It  woiild  be  that  If  the  owners  prtrilt  on 
that  steer  m  July  had  been  tSO  then  his 
August  shipment  was  merely  breakeven  op- 
eration. Should  his  July  profit  have  been  only 
t2B  then  his  August  transaction  would  have 
resulted  In  a  $S  loss  per  head. 

I  have  no  idea  what  the  profit  margin  per 
head  might  have  been  on  that  July  sale. 
but  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  SSO  decUne 
on  the  August  sale  will  wipe  out  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  July  gain. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  Is  so  Ul -advised 
to  stir  up  a  fuss  when  livestock  prices  go 
up.  The  producer  long  ago  dlsouvered  that 
it  wUl  take  aU  bis  expanded  proflte  from  the 
hii^er  tlmea,  and  more  to  offset  the  dimin- 
ished returns  of  the  low  times. 

Ttwn  might  be  some  who  would  say  that 
*iii«  la  a  problem  for  the  ffceder. — And  so  tt 
la.  There  Is  more  to  It  than  that,  hmpever, 
and  people  In  this  neck  of  ttie  woods  had 
Jolly  weU  better  reallsa  this. 

A  ISO  per  head  decline  Ui  the  value  of  800 
steers  a  feeder  has  ready  for  market  means 
$8,000  less  profit  he  will  have  to  spend.  Mul- 
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tlply  UU»  by  10  ttOitn,  Jtut  to  kwp  the  pic- 
ture im&U  and  In  focus:  •90,000  leaa  to  be 
■pent. 

It  sbould  be  reedUy  apparent  to  many 
folks,  removed  fTMn  tbe  feeder's  lot  but  In- 
vcdved  in  associated  or  reUted  businesses, 
that  ttoelp  own  welfare  U  subject  to  ctian«e 
without  notice  when  cattle  or  hog  prices 
■uffer  theae  sharp  drops. 


FEDERAL   EMPLOYEE   LEGISLA- 
XION— PAST  AND  FUTURE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19.  1972 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  Congress  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Retirement.  Insurance,  and  Health 
Benefits,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

During  these  busy  months  I  have  often 
had  the  distinct  honor  of  addressing 
meetings  of  Federal  employees  during 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
port on  legislative  matters  of  vital  in- 
terest to  them. 

Because  of  the  profound  interest  ol 
these  employees  in  these  issues,  I  now 
insert  in  the  Ricord  a  short  resume  of 
legislation  pending  bills  and  a  prognosis 
of  how  Federal  employee  legislation  may 
fare  In  the  near  future. 

1  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  most  of  the 
successes  of  our  subcommittee  have  oc- 
curred over  the  objections  and  opposi- 
tion of  both  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
administration. 

In  too  few  instances  has  the  President 
or  his  appointees  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  indicated  any  real  or  con- 
crete desire  to  better  the  plight  of  the 
Federal  worker. 

I  cite,  for  example,  the  extraordinan' 
occurrence  of  August  1971,  in  which  the 
President  singled  out  the  Federal  em- 
ployee for  special  "sacrifice"  as  a  part  of 
his  "phase  I"  program  of  wage  and  price 
control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  may  recall,  im- 
mediately after  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  postponing  the 
pay  raises  for  Federal  employees.  I  In- 
troduced a  resolution  prohibiting  this 
punitive  action. 

And  I  was  delighted  when  the  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  uphold  the  Federal  em- 
ployee and  prevailed  upon  the  President 
to  give  those  workers  a  5.5  percent  in- 
crease they  did  in  fact  deserve  and  need. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident again  Is  seeking  to  penalize  the 
Federal  employee  by  postponing  the 
regular  October  increase  3  months.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  Chairman 
Thaddeus  Dulski  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  that 
the  President  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  postpone  the  pay  raises  which  are 
designed  to  bring  the  Federal  employee 
pay  up  to  a  level  comparable  with  tbe 
private  sector. 

RXALTR  Bsmrrrs 

My  subconiD^ttee  has,  during  the  past 

2  years,  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
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Federal  employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  resiUt  of  these  hearings,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  not  diligaitly  representing  the 
employee's  interests  in  negotiating  con- 
tracts with  such  insurance  industry 
giants  as  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  and 
Aetna. 

The  mammoth  error  by  the  Blues  and 
by  the  Commission  In  overestimating  the 
premiums  for  1972  has  already  cost  every 
policyholder  dollars  that  he  can  111- 
aSord  to  lose. 

The  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  associa- 
tions have  also  deliberately  circumvented 
the  policyholder  to  cutting  back  on  pre- 
viously approved  benefits  without  notify- 
ing the  enroUee  of  these  cutbacks  and 
without  notifying  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  such  action. 

The  Blues,  our  subcommittee  foimd 
out.  have  been  spending  expense  money 
on  a  lavish  scale  without  worrying  m  the 
least  about  the  auditors  fnxn  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Why?  Because  the  Commission  has 
been  woefully  deficient  in  overseeing  the 
performance  of  the  insurance  companies. 
•I  think  the  subcommittee's  hard  ques- 
tions and  continuing  surveillance  of  the 
performance  of  the  Commission  and  the 
insurance  industry  will  in  the  long  run 
have  additional  cash  benefits  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees  and  retirees. 

For  example,  I  fully  expect  the  Com- 
mission to  hold  fast  and  not  allow  any 
sizable  premium  tocreases  for  Blue 
Cross/ Blue  aiield  or  Aetna.  As  these  are 
the  carriers  that  cover  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  employees,  this  would 
be  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  subcommittee  has  also  worked  dil- 
igently on  legislation  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  share  of  premiums 
for  the  Federsd  employees  health 
program. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  House, 
H.R.   12202,  which  would  increase  the 
Government's  share  of  health  insurance 
premiums  to  75  percent,  has  been  mo- 
mentarily blocked  by  the  Senate  which 
wants  to  cut  the  percentaige  down  to 
50  percent  and  exclude  postal  workers 
from  sharing  in  the  increased  benefits. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Congress 
intended  by  enactment  of  the  postal  re- 
organization bin  to  have  the  postal  work- 
ers bargain  from  the  same  base  as  other 
Federal  workers.  I  believe  the  testimony 
of  those  who  negotiated  with  the  Postal 
Service  that  that  belief  was  shared  by 
the  administration.  Now  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  saying  that  they  never  shared  that 
understanding— I  do  not  concur  with  the 
Postal  Service  manager's  statement. 

If,  however,  we  do  not  prevail  in  our 
efforts  to  keep  the  postal  workers  within 
the  coverage  of  H.R.  12202,  I  will  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  the  Postal  Service 
keeps  their  word  and  bargains  fairly  with 
their  workers  and  gives  them  at  least  the 
same  health  benefits  as  those  given  to 
other  Federal  workers. 

HKTntEMSNT 
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mittee  reported  the  bill  out  by  a 

margin  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ratai 
Committee  will  soon  clear  ttie  bill  for  ac- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  this  is  <xm 
of  the  most  significant  retirement  bUIa 
to  come  before  the  Congress  In  maigr 
years  and  I  am  eager  to  drtwte  the  iana 
of  fair  and  equitable  retirement  for  Fed- 
eral employees  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  debate  will  be  bitter,  I  am  sure, 
because  of  the  administration's  strong 
opposition  to  the  80-percent  retirement 
proposal. 

Our  subcommittee  is  also  actively  at 
work  in  attempting  to  secure  passage  of 
meaningful  legislation  granting  increases 
in  armulties  to  Federal  retirees  and  their 
survivors. 

We  have  held  extensive  hearings  on 
annuity  increase  bills  Including  my  bill. 
HJl.  7805. 

I  believe  that  the  fairness  of  a  retire- 
ment annuity  increase  has  been  amply 
demonstrated — especially  in  light  of  the 
President's  approval  of  a  20-precent 
across-the-l)oard  increase  for  social  se- 
curity recipients. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  assure  aU  Federal 
employees  that  the  subcommittee  will 
continue  to  work  hard  to  Implement 
those  progressive  bills  and  to  investigate 
the  programs  that  appear  to  be  working 
against  his  best  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  rarely  do  we  in  the 
Congress  hear  from  our  Federal  em- 
ployees, a  large  group  of  hard-workinf 
Americans  whose  political  activities  are 
curtailed  by  the  Hatch  Act  and  whose 
pay  and  working  conditions  directly  de- 
pend upon  those  they  vote  in  ofBce.  If 
that  seems  to  be  paradoxical,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is. 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  who  read  these 
remarks  will  respond  by  telling  me  of 
their  specific  problems  and  of  the  tjrpe  of 
legislation  they  need  to  better  perform 
their  jobs  and  serve  their  country. 


IS  IT  TRUE  "WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES? 


At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  Hodse  is  deliberating 
as  to  when  my  bill.  H.R.  11255,  the  80- 
point  retirement  bill,  will  be  considered. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NIW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1972 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  substan- 
tial excerpts  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Review  entitled 
"Is  It  True  What  They  Say  About  the 
New  York  "nmes?"  by  John  C.  Ottinger 
and  Patrick  D.  Malnes. 

This  piece  is  a  thoughtful  analysis  of 
New  York  Times  news  coverage  on  five 
major  case  histories.  These  cover  the 
senatorial  race  of  Jamis  Bxjcklxy  In 
1970.  the  1969  debate  on  the  ABM  in  the 
Senate,  the  Haynsworth  case  of  1960. 
Vice  President  Agniw  and  the  networks 
in  1969,  and  the  President's  recent  de- 
cision to  mine  the  ports  of  North  "Viet- 
nam. 

The  analysis  by  Mr.  Ottinger  and  Mr. 
Malnes  carefully  notes  the  placement  of 
stories  on  page  1  or  on  other  pages,  the 
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lLo,wo^»-^^e^..o.^  s.'^'Si.^-.rr^^r.rss  ^'s^.'^^^^t^^'stt^ 

Slrfthe  balance  in  the  headlines    'rae     ^  ^^^^^  Vietnamese  go^wiment  agmla  n-  r  ■uon.rr  ros  skkatob.  1970 

!^rle  on  the  whole  shows  a  sensitivity  j^^^^  ^  negotiate  the  release  of  Amerlfian  yj^,  ^^^  ^ft„  William  T.  Buckley  Jr.'s 
JfTnMPS  sUndards  on  the  one  hand  and  prtscmer.  until  U  learned  of  the  CIA's  release  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  q,  New  York,  the  dramatis  per- 
"™.7mnortance  on  the  other.  oX  the  text  of  what  the  rimes  had  reoelTed     ^^^  ^^  dlflerent,  but  the  Times'  editorial 

°*r  ^mmTtion    the    piece   points    out     but    not    printed.    Managing    Bdltor    A.    M.  ^  ,^  ^^^^^y  d«)a  tu— vlolenUy  nega- 

In   summauon    me    p  »~  Roeenthal   later  explained   the   omlsslMi  to      ^^,    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  a»n*tor-to-be  James  L. 

that:  ,„^.T,«,  in  terms  of      JVil'B  satisfaction:   but  again  the  ImpreesKm      g^ckiey  fare  with  the  arbiters  of  the  news? 

The  Times'  news  P«rfo"^^  mJ^  be     of  Tiynes  bias  had  been  cr«ited-&nd  sprewt         y^^m  the  start  the  Timu  edltorlaUy  backed 

bounce  between  right  *^*  ^^  "?*»  °°*  ^         to  what  extent  te  this  negative  Impression      ^^   incumbent   Uberml    Republican,    Charles 

fikwless  but  it  must  be  ratea  very  mga.  soundly  baaed?  If  it  Isn't  true  that  the  Times      j,    QoodeU.  but  the  formal  endorsement  In- 

«Tv.i»  thP  New  York  Times,  like  other     iMins  to  the  left,  why  are  so  many  presum-      ^j^j^t^d  that  the  Time*  thought  so  n-«ch  of 

^  Jr,   ftxives  for  fairness,  none  of      ably  perceptive  people  certain  that  It  do«7      u^niocraUc   Representative   Richard   L.   Ot- 

newspapers   stnves  lor  ibj^    executives     it  is  not  m  the  conservative  interest  to  per-      ^        ,  ^^^  j^  ,rtshed  it  oould  somehow  sup- 

tbe    top    New    York   J™!^    "^""y..      petuste  th»t  assumption  if  it  to  false,  because      „«  him  too.  The  best  It  could  accord  James 

would  deny  that  they  smnetimes  err,  ine      ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^   nuty    question   yarlous     g^^jme,  was  that  "the  Conservative  owidl- 

article    reports.    The    Nauonai    neview      ^^^^^  q,  ^^e  Times  performance,  Its  power     ^^^  j,^  ^^^y  engaging  quaUtlea.  but  .  .  ." 

concludes  by  noting :  is  undeniable.  as  the  campaign  peaked,  most  of  the  pejo- 

Ty,»t  the  Times  discharges  Its  stewardship  The   Times,  however,  wields  Its  jKrwer  In      ^^^ive  editorial  fire  was  concentrsted  on  Vice 

-iththe  dettree  of  fairness  which  this  study      vm^ous  ways.  In  some  cultural  fields.  It  ap-      p^^gment  AgneWs  aUeged  perfidy  to  reading 

B^Mte  Is  a  chaUenge  to  all   medU   that      preaches  near-omnipotence.  A  blast  from  the      qoo^i^  out  of  the  party,  but  there  was  plenty 

\n  to  responsible  Journalism.  Conserva-      Times'  theater  critic,  especially  since  the  end      ^^^  ^^  Buckley.  On  election  eve  came  the 

!^««_-*nd  allother  Americans— could  be  far      of  the  Herald  Tribune,  can  doom  a  Broadway      ^^^^  editorial  bomb,  "An  Appeal  to  Pfear": 

^orTconfldent  If  other  major  media  meas-      piay.  it  was  written  of  OrvUle  Prescott,  the  .  .  for  Mr.  Buckley,  until  a  week  ago  a 

^  UD  to  the  same  standard.  weekday  book  critic  untU  1965.  that  be  f"     temperste  and   engaging   candidate,  has   at 

'*^*^    *^  "the  terror  of  the  book  industry,  an  arbiter      ^^  ^^^  produced  anything  that  could  be 

The  article  follows:  whose  every  approving  nod  could  seU  a  thou-      described  even  charitably  as  a  program. 

Is  It  Tstti  what  Thet  Sat  Asotrr  the  Nrw     g^^d  boc*8,"  and  there  Is  no  indication  that         ^^  conviction  rematos  strong  that  New 
York  Timis?  his  successors  are  any  less  potent.  And  the      Yortan  recognize  both  the  emptiness  of  the 

,=  T^hn  r  ottineer  and  Patrick  D.  Bdalnes)  Sunday  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  witti  Buckley  programs  and  the  regreeslve  nature 
(By  John  C.  Ottmger  ana  ^^  j^  ^^r  space  and  much  larger  clrcu-        j  ^    ^icles  he  symbolizes. 

conservatives  have  long  "J^^^J*!*^/?^*  "fT      latlon.  Is  probably  even  more  influential.  gut  to  news  coverage,  it  was  not  Buckley 

Toffc  Times  aa  a  hopeless  ^°^°^°^.^°r^  The  editorial  page  and  the  Op  Bd  output      ^^^^  received  short  shrift;  but  Ottinger.  This 

Um.  biased  beyond  '•«1«™P"°°,  *°fL  .  ^  of  the  columnist— Messrs.  Resttm,  Wicker.  ^^  quantitative  scoreboard  dramatically 
fore  not  to  be  taken  too  8«rlousiy.  ine  vice  ^^^^  Sulzberger  et  al.— are  influential  but  ^^^^  ^^  reasons  which  newsmen  could  not 
Prwldent,  of  course,  has  classified  "  "  omy  ^^  ^  ^^  influence  that  political  activists  often  ^^^  Buckley  and  Ooodell  simply  generated 
slightly  less  left-leaning  ^^^^ "^*|j*^^,°^      exaggerate.  Politicians,  even  Presidents,  pay      '  yolumes  of  news;  Ooodell  because  he 

networks.  Late  In  1969.  he  <='^pV,.,^„_  far  more  attention  to  editorials  than  do  aver-  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  Agnew  "purge"  and 
blatant  news  bias  because  Its  "^^  *°^'°P,,  age  readers,  millions  of  whom  simply  don't  g^ckley  at  least  to  part,  because  he  was  its 
the  one  he  reads  in  Washington— aioni  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^^  Times'  own  advertising  dl-  tj^n^flclary  As  an  early  October  story  hwd 
consider  "fit  to  print"  an  account  ol  a  letiw      rector,  according  to  Gay  Talese.  once  soothed  ^^  ..^^^  ^^  GoodeU's  OpponenU  Is  Named 

endorsing  the  Nixon  Vietnam  poucy  signea  ^^  ^^^^^^  advertiser  by  assuring  him  that,  Aenew"— and  the  tovolvement  ol  both  Wash- 
by  no  less  than  59  senatOTS  and  thrws  nun-  ^^^  ^^  nobody  reads  the  editorials.  ^rton  and  Albany  to  the  GoodeU- Buckley 
dred  representatives.  (The  Times  did  cover  .^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j  ^-^^  ^.j^^  comes  from  competition  spawned  much  more  copy  than 
the  story  In  its  Late  City  Edition,  as  it  later  ^^^^  editors'  command  of  the  most  massive  ^T^tttoger  campaign  did. 
informed  the  Vice  President.  But  tne  im-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  generated  by  any  single  naedlum.  ,j^^  newsmen— to  contrast  to  the  editorial 
presslon  was  there,  and  he  had  relayed  it  to  ^^^^  ^^  electronic,  to  the  world.  Aa  Predertck  .g^rtters— were  positively  cordial  to  Buckley. 
the  country.)  t.  Blrchall,  long-time  managing  editor,  said  ^^  October  1,  the  only  campaign  picture 
Other  conservative  leaders  have  been  ^^^^^^  g^^y  years  ago,  "Let  me  control  the  ^^^^  ^^a  a  three-column  one  of  Buckley 
equally  vocal  in  The  Conscience  of  a  Maior-  j^^^dltoes  and  I  shall  not  care  who  controls  ^^  ^  walking  tour  with  a  story  politely  re- 
tty  Barry  Goldwater  accused  the  Times  of  ^^^  editorials."  It  Is  to  this  area— the  ad-  poking  his  "sharp  but  restratoed  attack  on 
publishing  a  "100  per  cent  false"  story  dur-  n^niatratlon  of  the  news— that  our  analysis  ^  Democratic  opponent  and  gentle  though 
ing  the  1964  campaign,  sprtoglng  from  a  ^  concerned,  for  this  Is  the  real  power  center,  -y^y^^  praise  for  his  Republican  oppo- 
lamed  but  discredited  CBS  telecast  Imput-  ^^^^  __  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  found  Buckley 
ing  connections  between  Goldwater  and  nee-  BUCKLEY  FOR  SENATOR,  1970  ..^^  home  amid  cabdrlvers,"  later  stories  were 
Nazi  groups  In  Germany.  In  a  speech  early                                                                                          equally  free  of  the  dire  negatives  to  the  edl- 

thls  vear.  L.  Patrick  Gray  HI,  now  Acting  toet.  i-rtov.^j         torlals:  "Bucklev  Shopping  for  Votes  on  Long 

FBI   Director,    suggested    that    "subtle    bias __ island  "  "Bucklev  Stresses  a  U.S.  Drug  Role," 

may  have  been  at  work"  when  the  Times  ran  Featuring   Featurint   Featuring     Feahinng      .,_    ^       Focuses   on  Domestic  Ills,"   "Bent 

a  photo  of  then  Assistant  Attorney  General  Buckley      Goodell     Ottinger  2  or  3      g^^^^^^^'^  j^^  Propos«Kl  by  Buckley."  "Long 

Robert  C.  Mardian.  shown  conferring  with —  island  Gives  Buckley  Exuberant  Greeting." 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  and  Iden-      ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^_  When  the   Sierra   Club   and  Friends  of  the 

tlfied    Mardian    as    nTs    Washington    vice         ^^„^^  39  30  Zl  as      ^^^^^   joined   to  accuse   him  of  connection 

president.  William  R.  Merriam.  This  "made      Approximate  ^^  ^        ^^      ^tb  an  oil  company  said  to  be  Imperlltog  the 

It  appear  that  the  Justice  Department  and        ""^J-,^"-     "'  Florida  environment,  no  scare  head  captioned 

nr  were  in   cahoots  with  each   other.     As         ^  ^ 5  5  1  *      it-    merely  a  one-line  "Shirt-tall"   foUowlng 

recently  as  May,  Kenneth  W.  Clawson,  Dep-      Approximate  .„  5  ^50      another  election  story  deep  Inside  the  paper, 

uty    Director    of    Communications    for    the        ^MOxi%  b.  auu        a,ji~  ^^  -^^      .,rtth  no  more  than  four  bxmdred  words  on  a 

White  House,  attacked  the  Times  as  "a  con-      p,™lr«on"p".V'-  3  3  3 subject  that  didn't  surface  agato. 

dult  of  enemy  propaganda  to  the  American ^^  stories  covering  a  day's  activities  for  all 

people."  in  connection  with   the  later-con-  Though    tbe    Times    prints    some    seventy      three.  Buckley  more  than  once  got  the  most 

tradlcted  report  that  the  North  Vietnamese  ,,,,        words  a  year,  selectivity  Is  the  sine      promtoent  mention. 

had  swept  Haiphong  harbor  clean  of  Amerl-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  editors'  function.  Events         There  followed  three  more  Buckley  para- 

can  mines.  ^_»   ^-^j^  newsworthy   may   not  be  covered      graphs,   tocluding  the   report  of  a   "tumul- 

National  Review  ItseU  has  raised  a  ques-  covered    not  pubUshed.  Qualitatively,      tuous  ovation  from  more  than  three  thou- 

Uonlng  eyebrow  at  the  Times'  "objecUvlty  •       ^  poeltlon-  A  top  head  or  three-column      sand  supporters"  at  a  raUy.  before  any  fur- 

at  least  three  times  In  the  past  two  and  a  ^  jg  iight-vears  ahead  of      ther  mention  of  his  two  rivals, 

half  years.  In  May  1970.  NR  pointed  out.  the      P^^^f!  3°''^^^  page  45  In  tiirms  of  reader-  An     early     October     "Week     to     Review 

Times  described  Kent  State  Unlveislty,  pre-  ^  impact    There   are   the   rhetorical      roundup   observed   that   "Mr.   Buckley    ... 

shootings,  as  a  relative  encUve  of  tranquil-  w*;,^.„.  a  turn  of  phrase  can  make  a  dtf-      has    run    a   professional    campaign   t^^t    « 

Ity-^lsregardlng  enough  SDS-lnsplred  riots  ^^  totrlgutog  head  v.  a  bland   or      wtontog  him  ^';^'»<»»  *f  **  '^"'"*"^'  ^^ 

and  breakings  and  enterlngs  to  1969  to  fill      „       «,«  one  can  make  even  more  of  a  dlf-      state."    At    '^-°«>^^^-_fi^,*=^"ifL,*^ 
187  pages  ol  a  House  Internal  Security  Com-      ^^^  paratus  won  a  ^'J' .  «^.?^^;^^,^'^^! 

mittee  report.  In  October  1971,  NR  reported.  ^  t^ls  study  we  have  picked  five  dfve  op-      either  J>*?«  ^f*^^  ^  ?^^  toertSe^- 

»  Time/head    showed    that    "A   Survey    of      mg  news  stories  to  which  there  was  a  dlsttoct      P»^«7^°!^^™^*^;^~  f^.'^n- 
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As  election  d»y  ne»red.  Timet  headlines 
b«lp«cl  notAbly  to  rettect  »nd  enbMioe  the 
rising  Conaervfttlve  optimism:  "Buckley  Pre- 
dlcU  a  Triumph  tor  Silent  Majority."  "BucH- 
ley  Is  Optimistic."  •'Buckley  Supported 
by  .  .  .  PrlnclpaU  and  Others  In  City 
Schools. '  "Buckley  Buoyed  by  Westchester." 
And  on  the  morning  of  election  day.  the 
Times'  lead  story  declared  that  Buckley 
might  win  by  a  300.000  to  400,000  vote  mar- 
gin   over    Ottlnger,    with    Ooodell    a    weak 

third. 

Our  comparatlre  analysis  ends  there. 
Clearly.  In  the  1970  c»mpalgn.  Times'  news 
coverage  did  no  visible  disservice  to  the 
Conservative  cause. 

n      ABM    AND    THE    3ENATE.    1989 

When  it  comes  to  appraising  news  treat- 
ment of  Issues  rather  than  candidates. 
analysis  becomes  more  complex.  Fewer 
stories,  as  a  rule,  can  be  clearly  put  on  one 
aide  or  the  other,  and  the  nuances  are  some- 
times difficult  to  pinpoint.  But  this  was  not 
the  case  when  we  analyzed  coverage  of  the 
final  fifteen  days  of  the  battle  In  the  Senate 
over  the  Administration's  plan  for  the  Safe- 
guard anUbalUstlc  missile  system  in  mid- 
summer of  1969.  The  Times'  editorial  posi- 
tion was  strongly  In  opposition.  Such,  In 
this  case,  was  the  thnist  of  the  news  too. 

ABM  AND  THE  SENATE.  1969 
IJuty  24  to  Au|  6) 
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"Some  of  the  charges  hastily  leveled  . 
by   headstrong  Democrats  turned  out  to  be 
shoddy,  unsubstantial  or  Just  plain  wrong 
but  not  all  of  them  did." 

Two  days  Uter.  a  page  one  story,  followed 
Inside  by  his  news  conference  transcript 
("NUon  Vows  Help  for  Haynsworth  till  Sen- 
ate Vote"),  relayed  the  President's  defense 
of  hU  beleaguered  appomtee.  But  Inside, 
under  a  six-column  head  came  "The  Case 
against  Judge  Haynsworth,"  maintaining 
that  "almost  all  the  senators  with  these  ob- 
jections are  focusing  their  statements  on  the 
ethical  matters,  side-stepping  the  trouble- 
some question  of  whether  the  Senate  has  a 
right  to  disapprove  a  preeldentlal  nominee 
Just  because  It  disagrees  with  his  political 
philosophy  " 

On  October  25  came  a  rare  news  break  m 
Haynsworths  favor  albeit  back  on  page  twen- 
ty as  he  won  an  endorsement  from  sixteen 
past  presidents  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  was  endorsed  the  second  time  by 
the  ABA'S  Committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciary 
(but,  the  Times  noted,  this  time  not  unani- 
mously). 

From  then  on.  almost  every  Haynsworth 
headline  signaled  more  ammunition  for  the 
opposition.  November  1  brought  a  forecast 
of  a  loalng  battle,  as  page  one  dteplayed  a 
Times  poll  of  prospective  Senate  votes  (only 
34  for  Haynsworth) .  The  Story  of  the  debate, 
when  It  finally  opened,  was  more  In  balance. 
But  for  the  most  part,  the  negatives  con- 
tinued: 'Idahoan  [Senator  Len  B.  Jordan] 
Opposes  Haynsworth,"  "Two  Senators  Split 
on  Haynsworth,"  "Harvard  Law  Professors 
Oppose  Haynsworth  In  Poll."  "Three  More 
Senators  Oppose  Haynsworth." 

So  It  went  up  to  the  day  of  the  final  losing 
decision.  Seemingly,  one  side  of  the  Issue 
was  deemed  substantially  more  newsworthy. 
But  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
the  opposition.  In  the  nature  of  things,  was 
creating  a  substantially  larger  number  of 
news  breaks. 
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hahtt.  "rules  for  covering  ttews"  do  "dUhr 
from  radio  and  TV"  and  that  because  of  their 
federally  licensed  status,  broadcasters  can- 
not enjoy  the  same  degree  of  freedom  guar- 
anteed to  the  print  media  by  the  Pint 
Amendment.  And  columnist  Reston  helped 
to  contribute  a  respite : 

.  .he  ought  to  be  Included  In  the  catalog 
of  good  news.  He  Isn't  going  to  Intimidate  the 
press;  even  Lyndon  Johnson  couldnt  do  that, 
and  he  was  an  expert.  At  lea«t  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent says  something  «nd  glyes  the  commen- 
tators something  to  write  about.  Maybe  the 
networks   should   relax   and   be   grateful." 

Next  day's  front  page  expanded  the  Agnew 
theme  as  It  quoted  Herbert  Klein's  call  (on 
CBS'  Face  the  Nation)  to  all  medU  to  re- 
examine both  "format"  and  "approaches  to 
the  news." 

THE  HAYNSWORTH  CASE,  1969 

lOct  21  to  Nm.  tl| 
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On  July  24,  page  one  headlined,  impartial- 
ly enough.  ''ABM  Fight  Taken  to  Senate 
Floor."  but  from  then  on  through  the  crucial 
two  weeks,  the  opposition  dominated  the 
news,  despite  the  fact  that  the  sides  could 
hardly  have  been  more  evenly  matched.  On 
July  30  a  three-column  photo  of  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  Representatives  Ogden 
Reld  and  Jonathan  Bingham,  exponents  all. 
Next  day.  a  long  story  recounted  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  sympathetic  view- 
ing of  a  "top-secret"  General  Electric  film 
reportedly  confirming  the  "Ineffectiveness" 
of  the  proposed  system. 

On  August  6,  the  (^position  got  bigger 
headlines  than  ever  with  "A  Complete  Ban 
on  ABM  Sought  by  Senator  [Margaret  Chase] 
Smith,"  with  a  four-column  photo  of  three 
more  senatorial  ABM  foes. 

On  that  day  came  the  Senate  vote,  duly 
reported  next  morning:  "Nixon  MlssUe  Plan 
Wins  m  Senate  by  a  61  to  50  Vote."  ending 
that  phase  of  the  battle.  The  news  editors 
this  time  show  themselves  to  be  sharply  one- 
sided, even  rn*>ring  due  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  the  offensive  In  any  situation  generally 
makes  more  noise  and  generates  more  news 
than  the  defensive. 

m:    THE  HATNSWOHTH   CASE,    1969 

Another  case  In  which  the  opposition  had  a 
built-in  newsmaklng  advantage  was  the  Sen- 
ate light  over  the  c<mllrmatlon  for  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  Judge  Clement  F  Hayns- 
worth. For  this  analysis,  we  covered  the  five 
v«ek8  leading  up  to  the  final  vote  In  Novem- 
ber, as  reasonably  representative  of  the 
Times'  coverage  of  the  whole  affair. 

On  October  18,  the  Sunday  "Week  In  Re- 
view" summed  up  the  case  with  relative 
eTenhandedness : 

"What  was  not  anticipated  was  the  steadily 
unfolding  list  of  discoveries  that  Mr  Hayns- 
worth, as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  had  heard  and  ruled  on  several 
cases  In  which  he  appeared  to  have  a  per- 
sonal financial  Intereet." 


rv:   AGNIW  AND  THX  NKTWORKS.  1969 

With  the  Haynsworth  drama  still  on  stage. 
November  1969  brought  another  and  sterner 
test  of  Journalistic  balance:  Vice  President 
Agnew's  Indictment  of  the  television  net- 
works and  the  storm  that  followed.  As  the 
Vice  President  well  knew,  he  was  Invading 
sensitive  territory:  No  one.  not  even  a  poli- 
tician, is  more  thin-skinned  in  the  face  of 
criticism  than  a  Journalist.  The  Times  edi- 
torial was  quite  predlcUble : 

•In  his  far-reaching  attack  on  the  national 
television  networks.  Vice  President  Agnew 
has  exacerbated  the  division  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  over  the  Administration's 
Vietnam  policies  and  at  the  same  time  has 
undermined  the  basic  principle  of  freedom 
of  speech  on  the  airwaves.   .   .   ." 

But  In  the  news  columns,  as  the  argument 
with  the   networks  was  Joined,  the  picture 
was  by  no  means  as  one-sided.  The  day  after 
the  Agnew  text  was  printed,  there  was  more 
Times    news    emphasis    In    Its    favor    than 
against  It.  Elements  of  concurrence  were  re- 
ported  from  even  Walter  Cronklte  "I  have 
found  myself  In  agreement  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  on  some  points.  First  Is  the  tre- 
mendous power  concentration  in  a  few  media 
hands  in  New  York  ....")   and  Howard  K. 
Smith   (  "I  think  Mr.  Agnew  had  some  good 
points,  but  I  disagree  with  him   about   In- 
tent"). Cronklte  and  Smith,  of  course,  both 
denied  that  the  networks  were  irresponsible. 
On  the  second  day.  the  page  one  emphasU 
still  Incimed  toward  Agnew.  Clark  MoUenhoff 
affirmed  that  the  Vice  President  had  reflected 
the  Presidents  views,  though  both  Herbert 
Klein   and   Ronald    Zlegler   said   the   speech 
Itself  was  entirely  Agnew's.  That  days  nega- 
tives were  all  In  an  Inside -page  story  which 
Itself  carried  many  prcs. 

The  following  Sunday's  "Week  In  Review" 
took  the  editorial -page  line.  But  Jack  Oould. 
the  Times'  eminent  television  critic,  put  the 
argument  Into  calmer  perspective  by  pointing 
out   that,   irrespective  of  the  ctirrent  brou- 


The  day  after.  Zlegler  made  page  one  with 
a  disavowal  that  the  Admmistration  had  any 
"desire  to  censor  the  news."  So  did  FCC  Com- 
missioner Nicholas  Johnson,  who  simultane- 
ously castigated  Agnew  for  havmg  "fright- 
ened network  executives  and  newsmen  In 
ways  that  may  cause  serious  harm  to  Inde- 
pendent Journalism"  and  praised  him  for 
bringing  the  tactics  of  TV  news  coverage  to 
the  public's  attention. 

The  anti-Agnew  viewpoint  got  another 
airing  ("Editor  Says  Nixon  Seeks  To  MuHle 
News  MedU")  In  an  outburst  from  the  Louis- 
ville Courier -Journal's  Norman  Isaacs,  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  But  Isaacs  also  conceded  a  "germ 
of  truth"  In  the  charge  that  Washington  and 
New  York  dominate  the  news  and  that  thM« 
are  "arrogant "  publishers  who  "shrug  away 
protests  about  errors  and  misstatements." 

Herb  Klein  stayed  m  the  nevre  as  the  Timet 
gave  full  treatment  to  hU  New  York  Speech 
to  the  International  Radio  and  Television 
Society,  expressing  hope  that  when  "the  pas- 
sion" died  down,  the  questions  would  be 
"looked  at  coolly." 

Clearly,  whatever  the  stated  biases  of  the 
editorial  page  during  the  first  wordy  week  of 
Agnew  V.  the  Networks,  they  were  by  no 
means  echoed  In  the  emphasis  of  the  TimM' 
news  columns.  In  fact.  In  purely  quantita- 
tive terms  they  seem  to  have  favored  the  Vice 
President's  point  of  view  by  more  than  three 
to  one. 

V:     THB    MINING    OF    THE    PORTS.    1972 

There  are  few  more  striking  opportunities 
to  compare  Times  editorial  opinion  and  Times 
news  coverage  than  that  provided  by  the 
Presidents  decision  on  May  8  to  mine  the 
ports  and  bomb  the  railroads  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  editorial  page  reached  high  frenay, 
assailing  "Mr.  Nixon's  Brinkmanship"  M 
"rash  and  precipitate  action"  which  "only 
the  graveet  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  could  Justify."  and  caUUig  on 
Congress  for  Immediate  counteraction  to 
"save  the  President  from  htmaelf  and  the 
nation  from  disaster."  But  on  the  Op  W 
page,  Jamee  Beston  took  the  calmer  view: 

Maybe,  at  this  solemn  hour,  It  may  be  more 
useful  to  concentrate  on  his  peace  terms 
rather  than  on  his  war  plans.  He  has  been 
more  specific  this  time  than  ever  before. 

President  Nixon  .  .  .  tough  as  he  sounded. 
gave  Hanoi.  Moscow  and  Pekiiig  a  me«« 
realistic  basis  for  compromise  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  at  least  his  new  peace  proposals 
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sell  engines  to  Prance  for  a  new  B-1 
bomber. 

It  appears  that  our  decisionmakers  are 
turning  their  backs  on  our  oldtlme 
European  allies  and.  Instead,  are  court- 
ing new  Communist  friends. 

I  include  several  newscllpplngs : 

(From   the   Star  and  News.  8«pt.   18,   19731 

Unitxd  Statbs  Srr  To  Buxnt  OE,  Feunch 

Deal  on  Engint  roR  B-1 

(By  Carole  Poryst) 

a«ner»l  laectrtc  Corp.,  wlilch  has  be«n 
txylng  to  put  through  a  Joint  ventxire  with 
the  French  for  more  than  a  year,  U  about  to 
be  told  by  the  government  there  can  be  no 
deal. 

OE  will  be  given  word  any  day  Ita  request 
to  export  to  Prance  the  technology  used  m 
the  engine  for  the  31  bomber  haa  been  de- 
nied by  President  Nixon  after  nearly  four 
months  of  oonalderatlon  by  various  levels 
and  departments  of  government,  reliable 
source*  say. 

The  decision  to  deny  the  export  license 
threatens  to  topple  the  deal  between  OE  and 
Prance's  government-owned  aircraft  engine 
manufacturer  Soclete  Natlonale  d'Btude  et 
de  construction  de  Moteurs  d'Avlatlon. 

WIDt    USB    EXPICTED 

The  French  were  willing  to  put  up  about 
t22Q  mllUon  and  get  another  •100  million  or 
so  from  other  European  companies  to  de- 
velop a  new  aircraft  engine  of  a  type  the 
aviation  Industry  says  will  be  the  dominant 
engine  for  the  next  16  years. 

OE's  end  of  the  agreement  was  to  supply 
some  money  and  the  compressor  from  the 
Bl  engine — this  country's  highest  piece  of 
compreeslon  technology  developed  for  the 
yet-to-be-bullt  Bl  bomber. 

The  decision  to  teU  OE  "no"  was  a  long 
time  In  coming  out  of  the  White  House. 
Normally,  an  export  license  request  of  this 
type  is  handled  by  the  Office  of  Munitions 
Control  in  the  SUte  Department.  In  July 
1971.  the  office  turned  OE  down  and  OE 
began  a  campaign  around  various  govern- 
ment departments  to  get  the  decision  re- 
versed on  a  higher  level.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Transportation  Department,  every  de- 
partment and  agency  involved  came  out 
agaliist  granting  the  exjjort  license. 

ECONOMIC    FACTOI 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  near  unanim- 
ity. It  was  recognized  that  by  giving  France 
this  technology  we  would  be  handing  her 
poeslbly  half  a  market  estimated  In  the  bU- 
llons.  Without  It.  at  best,  she  would  come 
into  the  market  late.  (Pratt  &  Whitney  and 
Allison  division  of  Oeneral  Motors  are  pro- 
posing to  develop  such  an  engine  for  the 
Air  Force.) 

Furthermore,  In  a  year  when  the  United 
States  continues  to  face  serious  trade  prob- 
lems, the  prospect  of  exporting  the  engine 
for  the  upcoming  air  buses  and  short  take- 
off and  landing  planes  is  a  prime  oonsldera- 
tJon  This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  Job*  and  the 
precedent  a  green  light  would  set  for  other 
high  technology  companies  to  export  their 
knowhow  for  scarce  research  and  develop- 
ment funds. 

Finally,  sophisticated  defense  technology 
would  leave  the  oountry  before  it  went  on 
the  Bl  bomber  for  which  It  was  developed 
for  W89  minion. 

While  the  departments  were  coming  up 
with  vetoes  on  econ<-mlc  and  security 
grounds.  President  Georges  Pompidou  sent 
a  letter  to  Preetdent  Nixon  suggesting  the 
French  had  tentaUvely  approved  the  project. 
He  urged.  In  effect.  'Let's  get  on  with  It." 
Other  French  government  officials  In  the 
United  States  offered  trade-offs,  cajoled  U.S. 
officials  with  a  "tiet's  cooperate  and  be 
friends"  approach  and  finally  threatened  to 
leave  OE  In  the  lurch  and  Join  up  with  an- 
other company  or  conatartlum. 

Evidently,   to   Preoldent   Nixon,   the   eoo- 
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namlc    considerations    far    outweighed    any 
poUUcal  benefits. 


Othzss  Wottld  Follow  Bobino  China  Dkal 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

Months  of  patient  effort  and  weeks  of  hard 
negotiating  have  won  the  Boeing  Co.  not 
only  an  unusual  cash  purcbaae  for  $125  mll- 
Uon worth  of  Its  planes,  but  a  stretch-out 
of  ita  707  production,  continued  employ- 
ment tor  hundreds  of  workers  and  more  than 
a  foot  la  the  door  to  greater  trade  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

The  deal,  completed  Saturday,  Is  the 
largest  transaction  to  date  since  trade  bar- 
riers have  been  eased  between  the  United 
States  and  mainland  China,. 

An  examination  of  records  at  the  Com- 
merce Department,  however,  indicates  that 
a  number  of  other  companies — some  of  them 
unidentified — are  looking  toward  further 
deals  with  the  Chinese. 

Among  them : 


I>ratt  &  Whitney  Division  of  United  Air- 
craft Corp.  received  last  Thursday  a  Com- 
merce Department  license  to  expKjrt  $12,112,- 
000  worth  of  aircraft  engines  and  parts  for 
installation  on  U.S.  plane*.  These  would  be 
leplacements  for  the  engines  to  be  placed  on 
the  10  Boeing  TOTs  the  Chinese  have  ordered. 
A  Pratt  &  Whitney  spokesman  said  a  com- 
pany delegation  leaves  for  China  today  to 
negotiate  the  deal. 

An  export  license  was  lasued  Aug.  2  to  an 
unidentified  company  to  demonstrate  and 
resell  $6,713  worth  of  outboard  motors. 

On  July  25  the  department  Issued  a  tempo- 
rary license  for  a  demonstration  of  $6,000 
worth  of  data  processing  equipment.  TlUs. 
however,  is  not  to  be  sold,  but  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  Stat«6.  The  department 
did  not  Identify  who  received  the  license. 

The  department's  quarterly  report  for  the 
three  months  ended  June  30  says  export  li- 
censes for  sales  of  more  than  $150  million 
were  approved  for  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  Commercial  aircraft  for  dvU  airline 
op>eratlons  accounted  for  all  but  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Virtually  all  of  this  was  accounted  for  by 
the  Boeing  license  which  was  granted  June 
30.  In  mid-July,  the  government  granted 
McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  a  $21  million  tem- 
porary license  authorizing  a  demonstration 
flight  of  an  airplane  to  China. 

But  Douglas  officials  never  went  to  China, 
nor  did  their  plane.  They  weren't  Invited, 
and  business  with  the  Chlneae  at  this  point 
Is  by  invitation  only. 

LOCKHEED     USSON 

Sometimes,  of  course,  even  Invitations 
haven't  resulted  In  sales,  as  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  learned. 

A  five-member  team  headed  by  Lockheed 
International  vice  president  Robert  I.  Mit- 
chell visited  China  from  May  28  to  June  14 
In  an  effort  to  sell  airplanes — the  Jumbo 
LlOll  Trlstar,  LlOO  Hercules  and  the  Jetstar, 
an  executive  Jet  plane.  Although  there  has 
been  a  continuing  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence since  the  visit,  no  sales  have  resulted. 

Commerce  Department  records  indicate  a 
number  of  sales  to  the  Chinese  of  photo- 
graphic film — some  direct,  and  some  of  it 
U.S.  products  re-shlpped  from  Hong  Kong. 

The  only  significant  export  to  China  since 
the  trade  barriers  began  coming  down  last 
year — and  prior  to  Boeing— was  the  sale  of 
about  $6.6  million  worth  of  communications 
satellite  equipment  by  RCA  Corp.  The  com- 
pany's first  sale  was  made  in  connection  with 
President  Nixon's  February  visit  to  China. 

STEADT     IMPOtT     FLOW 

There  continues,  however,  to  be  a  steady 
flow  of  Imports  from  China.  During  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year.  $16.8  million  worth 
of  Chinese  goods  have  been  imported. 

Oeorge  DrlscoU  of  the  China  desk  at  the 
Commerce  Department,  said  the  first  direct 
transactions  between  Ufi.  and  Chinese  firms 
after  the  RCA  deal  were  made  In  connection 
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with  the  Chinese  Export  Commodities  Fair 
at  Kwangchow  from  AprU  15  to  May  16.  After 
$6  million  worth  of  business  was  transacte<t— 
although  none  of  It  was  export  business  from 
American  firms. 

Among  the  Importers  Is  Seabrook  Foodt 
Inc.  of  Oreat  Neck.  N.Y.  Murray  P.  Berger, 
president,  was  among  those  who  attended  tim 
fair.  His  company  has  ordered  about  $200,000 
worth  of  frozen  vegetables — Including  aoms 
9-lnch  green  beans — and  frozen  shrlnip. 
Compared  with  the  $75  million  hi  sales  Sea- 
brook  Corp.,  Levtant  International,  Boeing, 
RCA,  May  Lee  Import-Export  Corp.,  Bloom- 
mgdale's  Sobln  Chemicals,  Bnvirotech  Corp., 
and  Alexander's  Department  Store.  Trade  as- 
soclatlons  also  appeared  from  Minneapolis, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Hawaii.  The 
China  Trade  Association  of  Washington  also 
was  represented. 

Tlie  Chinese,  these  businessmen  must  have 
found  out,  are  tough  negotiators.  Boeing'* 
chief  negotiator  on  the  707  transaction,  Byron 
H.  Miller,  International  sales  director,  sakt 
his  sales  team  had  "a  quite  arduous  tUne  . . . 
It  was  by  far  the  most  rigorous  negotiations 
I've  ever  been  involved  in." 

"VEBT    ARDUOtTS" 


At  a  news  conference  yesterday,  Miller  said 
they  were  "very,  very  protracted  and  detailed 
negotiations."  The  result,  he  said,  was  a  126- 
page  contract,  and  "we  went  through  that 
thing  10  times  ...  It  was  very  arduous." 

Although  most  sessions  began  at  9  ajn. 
and  ended  at  5  or  6  pjn.  with  a  two  or  three- 
hour  mld-day  recess,  loggerheads  that  de- 
veloped resulted  In  no  meetings  at  all  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

Miller  traced  the  progress  of  the  deal 
starting  perhaps  two  years  ago  when  Boeing 
received  several  "always  somewhat  myste- 
rious" Inquiries  about  Its  aircraft.  The  source 
was  eventually  traced  to  mainland  China, 
but  several  indirect  attempts  by  Boeing  to 
obtain  authorization  to  send  a  delegation  to 
China  were  unsuccessful. 

SIGNING    SEPTEMBER    9 

Then,  last  March  7,  the  company  applied 
directly  to  the  China  National  Machinery 
Import  &  Export  Corp.,  which  negotiates  such 
deals.  A  cable  to  Boeing  three  weeks  later 
Invited  a  delegation  to  the  April-May  trade 
fair.  Negotiations  began  April  15  and  trade 
documents  were  signed  Sept.  9.  Nine  dif- 
ferent Boeing  officials  took  part  at  one  time 
or  another. 

Miller  said  the  Chinese  want  details  of 
the  contract  kept  confidential.  But  he  said 
the  deal  is  for  cash — almost  unheard  of  In 
airplane  sales — with  a  30  percent  down  pay- 
ment and  full  payment  In  U.S.  doUars 
through  the  Bank  of  China  and  an  unidenti- 
fied bank  In  an  unidentified  country  whan 
the  planes  are  delivered. 

The  contract  Includes  training  for  Chinese 
pilots  on  the  ground  and  In  simulators  at 
Boeing  headquarters  In  Seattle,  plus  ffigbt 
training  In  China.  The  planes  wUl  have  Pratt 
&  Whitney  engines,  and  these  account  for 
about  16  percent  of  the  $126  million  price 
for  the  10  aircraft. 

The  planes  will  be  tised  on  both  domestic 
and  International  routes.  Miller  said,  sjiecu- 
lating  that  they  would  likely  reach  such 
Western  nations  as  Japan,  Canada  and 
France. 


INDIANA  MARKS  "CECIL  M.  HARDEN 
DAY"; 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  proclama- 
tion of  Hon.  Edgar  Whltcomb,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  August  23,  1972. 
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-a,  proclaimed  "CecU  M.  Hard«m  Day" 
tohonor  and  tribute  to  a  beloved,  re- 
{gLcted  and  htaiored  public  servant. 

I  know  many  Members  in  the  House 
-Ul  remember  her  with  affection  and 
jcel  8  deep  sense  of  regret  that  she  is  no 
longer  amfflig  us.  ^  ♦>,».. 

Iknew  CecU  Harden  years  before  either 
of  us  came  to  the  Congress.  I  have  al- 
ways valued  her  as  a  longtime  friraid. 
1^  have  benefited  greatly  over  the  years 
from  her  wise  advice  and  counsel. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  insert  the 
Governor's  proclamation  in  the  CoNomis- 
noNAL  Rkcord  at  this  time: 

Statx  or  UroiANA — Proclamation 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  oome, 

^*w^ui,  Mrs.  Cecil  Murray  Harden  Is  m 
fact  one  of  the  greatest  RepubUcan  women 
th*t  our  country  has  wltnesaed;  and 

Whereas,  through  her  tireless  devotion  and 
loyalty.  Mrs.  Harden  has  risen  through  the 
political  ranks  from  precinct  commlttee- 
V^Mman  to  the  distinct  honor  of  being  Indl- 
Mia'8  national  commltteewoman;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Harden  seconded  the  nomi- 
nation for  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  when 
be    ran    successfully    as    Vice-President    in 

1963;  and 

Whereas,  the  description  of  dedication,  in- 
tegrity, sincerity  and  love  vividly  portray  the 
fine  character  of  Indiana's  most  famous  na- 
tional commltteewoman: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  August  23,  1972,  as 

CECIL  M.   HAiOTN  DAY 

and  urge  fellow  Hoosiers  to  Join  with  me  In 
paying  a  special  tribute  to  a  very  special 
person  who  has  served  her  country  and  the 
great  State  of  Indiana  with  highest  sense 
of  duty. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the  Capitol, 
In  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  this  28rd  day  of 
August,  1972. 

Edcas  D.  Whitcomb, 
Governor  of  IniHana. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LAND  POLICY. 
PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NIW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  about  H.R.  7211  the  Na- 
tional Land  Policy,  Planning  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972.  If  passed,  this  act 
could  have  devastating  effects  on  at- 
tempts to  achieve  sui  ecologically  sound 
environment.  It  Is  vital,  therefore,  to 
realize  the  full  impUcations  of  HJl.  7211. 
Although  the  bill  seems  designed  to  pre- 
serve ecological  balance.  It  has  several 
serious  defects.  Well-known  environ- 
mental groups  such  as  the  Sierra  Club, 
National  Audubon  Society,  WUdemess 
Society,  and  Friends  of  the  Earth,  have 
spoken  against  this  bill  because  its  faults 
far  outweigh  its  redeeming  qualities. 

The  Land  Policy,  Plarming,  and  Man- 
agement Act  is  a  poor  compromise  be- 
tween two  badly  needed  proposals,  a  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  Act  and  a  Na- 
tural Resources  Land  Management  Act. 
Through  combination  and  compromise, 


the  bin,  as  currently  written.  Is  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  commend  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration's conservation  report  of  June  SO, 
1972,  to  your  attention: 

CONSKKVATIOH    RKPOET    C»    THB    NaTIOWAL 
WlLDLITE     PKDiaATION 

IjOU  of  Protection:  HJl.  7211  U  seriously 
deficient  in  that  it  leaves  public  lands  un- 
protected from  mining  and  logging.  By  re- 
pealing the  authority  to  create  national 
monuments  contained  In  the  Antiquities  Act 
of  1906  and  other  withdrawal  authority,  ex  - 
ecutlve  agency  heads  could  not  preserve 
scenic,  historic,  and  archaeloglcal  areas 
(Sec.  50a(e)). 

Mining:  B.SL.  7211  Is  seriously  deficient  in 
that  It  leaves  the  antiquated  Mining  Act  ot 
1872  Intact.  In  short,  mining  companies  or 
individuals  can  locate  mining  claims  and 
carry  them  to  patent,  getting  title,  while 
executive  agencies  could  protect  lands  with 
high  public  values  only  by  goUig  to  tbe 
Congress! 

InteHor  Committee  Veto  of  Classification: 
The  bill  provides  that  certain  land  classifi- 
cation involving  more  than  26.000  acres  may 
be  subject   to  "veto"  by  either  the  Senate 
or  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.   Thus,   a  Committee  could  defeat   a 
proposal  developed  with  fuU  public  partici- 
pation and  Intergovernmental  coordination. 
Advisory  Groups:   Title  m  sets  up  a  be- 
wildering   system    of    advisory    boards    and 
councils  which  will  constitute  special -Inter- 
est pre3S\ire  groups.  Views  of  the  public  can 
be  obtained  better  throtigh  public  hearings  I 
Resource  Giveaways:   Sec.   *01(a)(8)    says 
that  the  US.  shall  receive  fair  market  value 
for  the  use  of  public  lands   (including  for- 
ests,   parks    and    refuges    as    well    as   pubUc 
domain)    and   their   resources  "except   that 
monetsiry  payment  need   not   represent  fair 
market  value  where  Congress  has  Identified 
public  benefits  .  .  .  that  offset  the  need  to 
return   fair   market  value"  .  .  .  This  opens 
the  door  to  widespread  giveaways  of  grazing 
privUeges,    lumber,    mineral    resources,    etc. 
Further.    If   a   use   Is   terminated   or   Inter- 
rupted  (Sec.  401(a'K9)).  the  user  wo\ild  be 
compensated,  thereby  expanding  what  now 
Is  a  privilege  Into  a  vested  right  In  public 
lands! 

Land  Disposals:  Public  lands  (defined  as 
almost  all  lands  owned  by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment.  including  units  of  the  National  Park, 
National  Forest,  and  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge Systems  as  well  as  Public  Donialn) 
could  be  disposed  of  If .  as  a  result  of  land 
use  planning  procedvires.  It  Is  determined 
that  disposal  "wUl  achieve  a  greater  benefit 
for  the  general  public  than  the  retention 
thereof"  (Sec.  WKaHl)).  Lands  not  previ- 
ously designated  for  a  specific  use  and  land 
classifications  then  would  be  reviewed  for 
the  tvpe  of  use  that  would  provide  the  max- 
imum public  benefit  (Sec.  401(a)  (2) ).  Thus, 
an  agency  head,  could  designate  lands  for 
disposal  under  a  land  use  plan  If  he  deter- 
mines It  "Is  best  suited  for  the  tiae  or  the 
production  of  reeotirces  under  non-Federal 
ownership"  (Sec.  403(d)(1)(C)).  This  proc- 
ess could  result  In  widespread  dl^)06als  of 
lands,  perhaps  open  parks  to  mining  or  other 
activities  If  an  administrator  decided  the 
general  pubUc  benefit  would  result.  I^xsal 
advisory  councils  could  exert  great  pressures 
for  land  use  plans  which  Include  disposal 
(Sec.  307(f))  ! 
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l8  other  proposed  leglslatiOD  which  pose 
serious  threftts  to  environmental 
preservation. 

The  National  Forest  WUd  Areas  Act  of 
1972  proposes  to  create  a  system  -wharttoj 
eastern  areas  of  the  United  States  oould 
be  preserved  under  the  designation  of 
"wild  areas."  TheOTetically  this  sounds 
ideal.  In  actuality,  the  concept  of  "wild 
areas"  would  allow  the  UjB,  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  skirt  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  as 
it  wplles  to  the  "wilderness"  daeslAca- 
tlon  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tlie 
two  designating  systems,  "wildemess" 
and  "wild  areas,"  would  compete  and  be 
confused  with  one  another.  Inevitably, 
no  lands  In  the  East  would  ever  be  des- 
ignated as  "wildemess." 

The  Forest  Sorvlce  currently  main- 
tains that  there  are  no  areas  in  the  east- 
em  national  forests  that  quahty  as  wil- 
derness. In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
eastern  and  southern  regions  of  the  For- 
est Service  include  50  national  forests 
covering  an  area  of  22.9  million  acres,  it 
seems  incredulous  to  me  that  no  wilder- 
ness exists. 

It  seems  particularly  unlikely  when 
one  considers  the  fact  that  over  one-third 
of  the  193,000  acres  in  Shenandoah,  a  na- 
tional park,  have  been  proposed  for  wil- 
demess under  park  ■wildemess  classifica- 
tion. Yet  supposedly  the  1.7  million  acres 
of  George  Washington  and  Jefferson  Na- 
tioiULl  Forests,  only  a  short  distance 
away,  have  no  areas  which  would  qualify 
as  wilderness  The  Forest  Service  claims 
that  no  eastern  area  can  qualify  as  wil- 
demess and  concomitantly  it  has  never 
proposed  any  area  to  Congress  for  such 
consideration. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  tremendous  need 
does  exist  for  alternative  land  classifica- 
tion to  create  areas  for  research  and  rec- 
reation. Such  areas  certainly  should  be 
established  in  national  forests.  But  with 
the  Forest  Service  already  unwilling  to 
use  the  wildemess  classification  mecha- 
nism, available  to  it,  now  is  not  the  time 
to  discuss  creation  of  an  alternative  cate- 
gorization system.  This  alternative  to 
wildemess  proposal  would  certainly 
threaten  the  authority  of  the  Wildemess 
Act  of  1964,  a  major  step  In  preserving 
our  environment. 


CINCINNATI  ATHLETES'  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  UB.  OLYMPICS  SUCCESS 


In  short,  passage  of  this  bin  could  lead 
to  disposal  of  valuable  public  domain; 
expose  more  public  lands  to  mining,  log- 
ging and  grazing;  stimulate  giveaway  of 
lumber,  mineral,  and  other  resources; 
and  create  many  superfluous  and  costly 
committees.  I  urge  you  to  defeat  this  leg- 
islation when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Land  Pol- 
icy, Planning  and  Management  Act  there 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
streaks  of  sxmshlne,  gold,  pride,  aind  hap- 
piness coming  out  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted 20th  Olympiad  which  was  clouded 
by  terrible  tragedy,  international  politics, 
and  suspicious  judgments.  I  am  extreme- 
ly proud  to  report  that  five  Cincinnati 
athletes  participating  in  the  Olympics 
contributed  to  the  light  Instead  of  the 
gloom. 

America  won  33  gold  medals  to  all. 
Certainly,  no  athlete  did  more  for  his 
country's  prestige  than  Mark  Spitz,  the 
Callfomian  who  won  seven.  His  perform- 
ance alone  shattered  all  records  and  was 
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a  ftraad  consoiaUon  lor  the  sorry  hap- 
penings in  other  sectors  of  the  Miulch 
arena. 

Perhaps  no  future  athlete  wiU  surpass 
Mark  8piU'  marks  but  we  in  Cincinnati 
are  no  less  proud  of  the  Cincinnati  ath- 
letes who  participated  and  those  who 
won  two  gold  naedals,  more  than  8  per- 
^m  oT  ALericas  total.  Je^V  Klemp  of 
Re«lna  High  School  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
rSlJrs  Sflord  Kemp,  was  a  mem^r 
of  the  golden,  400-meter,  free-slyle  relay 
swto  tiam  and  she  has  already  returned 
to  the  training  lanes  to  better  her  collec- 
tion of  medals  in  1976  at  Montreal 

Deena  Deardurff  is  only  15  and  has  an 
paually  good  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
next  oScs  She  is  a  student  at  Wyo- 
SSiglUgh  School  and  the  daughter  of 
S^lndMrs  Andrew  Deardurff.  She  won 
f  gom  mS  swimming  the  butterfly  leg 
for  the  400-meter  medley  relay  team. 

Roland  Muhlen  of  Cheviot,  Ohio  (Ud 
himself  and  his  countrymen  proud  by 
JJS  in^ sixth  in  the  two-man  canoe 
ev«!t  This  contest  Is  typlcaUy  won  by 
the  European  and  Communist-bloc  coun- 
trtes  where  contestants  are  trained  and 
coached  full  time  the  year  around  Che- 
SS.  friends  and  neighbors  contrib^d 
money  to  a  fund  so  Rolands  wife.  Kip. 
could  accompany  him^ 

Marine  Sgt.  Ray  Russell  is  32  and 
orobably  participated  for  the  last  time 
L  a  luS  heavyweight  boxer  in  the  Olym- 
nlcs  but  he  was  in  contention  down  to 
Sie  fSmls  and  was  praised  as  a  veteran 
athlete,  setting  a  good  example  for joutii- 
ful  participants  who  can  come  bade  t« 
compete  another  day.  The  sergM^ts 
mother.  Mrs.  Beoda  Savage,  lives  at  Win- 
t.nn  Terrace  in  Cincinnati. 

mISSu  Bechdolt  of  Loveland  has 
become  a  reputable  archer  at  20  years  of 
age  and  has  remained  m  Europe  to  take 
^  in  the  international  Aeld  archery 
frlals  at  Venice.  Italy.  SheJ^!?  JSUi 
in  women's  archery,  and.  with  her  hiw- 
band  Roberts  encouragement,  can  be 
expected  to  return  for  anoUier  shot  at 
Olympic  targets.  . 

In  all  these  fine  Cincinnati  area  ath- 
letes gave  a  grand  accounting  of  them- 
selves Greater  Cincinnati,  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  America  are  proud  of  thern 
for  their  accomplishments,  poise,  and 
behavior  in  an  atmosphere  of  supreme 
tension. 


I 
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MEDICAL  UNIT  IN  LAKES  AREA 
PROVIDES  POST-AGNES  AID 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


or    NSW    YORK. 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  19.  1972 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
stm  is  being  told  of  the  devastation  the 
suffering,  and  the  heroism  associated 
with  tropical  storm  Agnes  last  June. 

History  likely  will  record  Agnes  as  our 
Nation's  greatest  cataatrophe. 

Fortunately,  my  own  district  escaped 
major  damage  and  Inconvenience.  But 
our  people,  our  technicians,  our  bu^- 
newee.  and  our  organiaations  mustered 


manpower,  suppUes,  and  services  for  the 
widespread  stricken  area. 

One  example  which  I  feel  merits  rec- 
ognition is  the  work  of  the  Lakes  Area 
Regional  Medical  Program,  Inc.,  head- 
quartered in  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

This  organization  has  a  telephone 
communications  system  extending 
throughout  the  western  part  of  New 
York  State  and  in  two  coimties  of  Peim- 
sylvania  on  which  it  conducts  adminis- 
trative business  and  provides  education 
in  health  care.  In  particular,  it  provides 
professional  assistance. 

This  communication  network  Is  a 
closed  system.  Independent  of  the  normal 
domestic  telephone  systems  serving  this 
large  area. 

hxcTxrmx  Nrrwo«K  utilizid 
When    the    normal    domestic    service 
began     deteriorating     on     Wednesday, 
June  21.  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  rains 
and  flooding  that  accompanied  tropical 
storm  Agnes,  the  Lakes  Area  Regional 
Medical     Program     Telephone     Lecture 
Network  was  pressed  into  special  service. 
During  the  first  24  hours  of  the  disas- 
ter, when  all  of  the  lines  were  out.  the 
lectiire  network  remained  in  service  be- 
tween hospitals  In  Wellsville,  Homell. 
Bath,  and  Coming,  mainly  through  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  Long  Lines  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  with  headquarters  in  Buffalo. 
Finally     even    this    service    was    inter- 
rupted  to   the   Wellsville   and  Coming 
hospitals  as  the  waters  continued  to  rise. 
Following   the   flooding   In   the   Bath 
area,  only  three  lines  were  available  to 
serve   the   entire   community.    Use   was 
restricted  to  emergency  calls.  This  situ- 
ation lasted   until   Thursday,   June    29, 
when    the   Federal   Telephone    System 
I PTS )  was  restored  to  operation. 

This  communication  limitation  seri- 
ously hampered  recovery  operations  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
Bath.  Once  again,  the  Lakes  Area  Re- 
gional Medical  Program  Telephone  Lec- 
ture Network  was  pressed  into  service 
and  was  virtually  the  only  line  of  com- 
munication to  the  outside  world  for  the 
Bath  VA  Hospital. 

vrrHUNS'  ADMnnsT»ATioK  hospital  is  AiDia> 
Messages  from  the  Bath  VA  Hospital 
were  relayed  over  the  network  through 
the  special  conferencing  arrangement  at 
the  Lakes  Area  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram headquarters  for  connection  to 
other  VA  locations  as  far  away  as  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  VA  hospital  in  Canandaigxia,  N.Y., 
was  assigned  the  task  of  handling  cer- 
tain administrative  functions  for  the 
Bath  hospital,  and  frequently  was  con- 
ferenced  on  matters  including  damage 
reports,  ordering  of  dnigs  and  supplies, 
transfer  of  patients,  notification  of  next 
of  kin,  and  so  forth. 

The  lectiure  network  has  proven  it  is 
a  valuable  tool  in  expanding  medical 
service  throughout  western  New  York. 
Regular  conferences  are  conducted  and 
consultations  are  held  on  unusual  med- 
ical problems.  But  the  role  of  the  net- 
work during  the  crisis  resulting  from 
Agnes  was  a  new  function. 

Since  communications  have  been  re- 
stored to  most  of  the  area,  the  network 
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has  resumed  its  normal  operation.  Re- 
centiy  it  was  utilized  and  is  credited  with 
having  saved  one  life.  Ttac  drug  infor- 
mation service,  provided  through  the 
network,  obtained  the  rare  and  necco. 
sary  medication  for  a  moribund  patient 
in  this  area. 


BLMMT'LM   or   COOFISATIOir 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  but  one  example 
of  the  cooperation  which  developed 
among  peoples  throughout  a  wide  geo- 
graphic area  sis  a  result  of  tropical  storm 
Agnes. 

It  permits  me  an  opportunity,  at  the 
same  time,  to  cite  and  commend  the  con- 
tinuing work  of  the  lakes  area  regional 
medical  program,  a  federally  funded  and 
commimlty  controlled  activity  which  is 
providing  urgently  needed  medical  help 
and  guidance. 

The  program  has  as  its  motto:  Com- 
munications, cooperation,  and  scientific 
service.  It  would  seem  that  all  elemoita 
of  this  motto  were  integral  in  the  pro- 
gram's role  in  the  aftermath  of  the  TMt 
of  Agnes. 

Studies  show  that  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  this  program  represents 
only  30  percent.  The  bulk  of  the  con- 
tribution comes  through  the  very  essen- 
tial time  and  effort  provided  at  the  local 
level. 

COKCKRK    rom    BASIC    HJtALTH    CASE 

Coronary  and  respiratory  care  are  two 
of  the  principal  concerns.  There  is  plan- 
ning for  basic  health  care  throughout 
seven  counties  of  western  New  York 
State  and  two  adjacent  counties  rn  Peim- 
sylvariia. 

The  aim  is  to  encourage  better  utili- 
zation of  available  physicians,  nurses, 
suid  other  medical  personnel  and  to  co- 
operate m  locating  and  tending  to  pa- 
Uenis  in  real  need  of  assistance. 

This  summer,  the  organization  ob- 
tained a  mobile  health-care  unit  which 
is  specially  designed  to  aid  in  educating 
volunteers  In  sparsely  populated  Alle- 
gany County.  This  function  ties  in  with 
better  utilization  of  professionals  by  en- 
couraging volunteers  to  learn  health  care 
basics.  The  unit  is  operated  by  Alfred 
University's  School  of  Nursing  to  coop- 
eration with  the  Allegany  County  Public 
Health  Nursing  Service. 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  WASHINQTON  RE- 
PORT TO  INDIANA'S  NINTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    tNDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  recent  WashlngtoD 
Report  to  Indiana's  Ninth  Congresslonil 
District  concermng  the  Issues  facing 
America's  public  schools: 

CONGaSSSMAN     VOl    HAMILTON'S 
WASHtNGTON     REPORT 

(EorroB's  Now:  Thia  Is  the  first  of  a  «^|" 
of  Washington  Reports  of  the  Isauee  itaat 
our  public  schools) 
One  of  the  most  dlfflcult  problems  fac« 

government  of  all  levels— federal,  state  tt* 
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^— a_U  to  ensure  equal  accMs  to  education 
JT^  our  chUdren.  Concern  about  equal 
!^M^Hr-i  opportimtty  bu  ariMn  for  two 
T^Spiareasons:  (I)  tb«  exlrteno.  of  groM 
MMttitleB  tn  the  system  of  funding  public 
MMOIt,  and  (3)  the  need  f  upgrade  the 
_o,iny  of  education,  eapwslally  for  the  mJ- 
SorltT  groups  and  the  dteadvantaged. 

Public  dissatisfaction  Is  growing  as  edo- 
c»tkm  costs  increase,  as  dlsparties  grow  la 
Mhool  funding  methods  and  as  courts  are 
ordering  mandatory  changes  In  the  fund- 
ing system.  .,  __  _._  # 
inequities  in  School  funding.  The  corts  of 
-jucatlon  vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
the  oountrv  and  within  individual  states. 
because  of  cost-of-living  dUferentlals.  the 
sise  and  composition  of  the  student  body, 
transportation  needs,  and  many  other  fac- 
tors WhUe  more  money  does  not  necessarily 
mean  better  education,  the  dtaparltles  in 
financial  resources  are  so  great  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  students  In  poorer  districts 
are  at  an  educational  disadvantage. 

These  disparities  show  up  In  a  variety  of 
statistical  Indicators:  (1)  the  school  dis- 
trict's financial  abUlty  (usually  measured  In 
terms  of  property  valuation  per  pupil).  (3) 
school  revenue  per  pupU,  and  (3)  school  ex- 
penditures per  pupU.  In  a  single  state,  the 
range  between  the  wealthiest  and  poorest 
school  district  Is  as  high  ss  86-to-l  In  fi- 
nancial abUlty.  3.9-to-l  In  revenue  per  pupU. 
and  a4-to-l  In  expendltxires  per  pupU.  The 
ratios  between  the  wealthiest  and  poorest 
districts  m  Indiana  are  17-to-l  In  financial 
sbUlty.  3.8-to-l  In  revenue  per  pupU,  and  3J- 
to-l  In  expenditures  per  pupil 

The  principal  cause  of  these  differences  Is 
our  reliance  on  the  local  property  tax  as  the 
major  source  of  school  revenue.  In  1971-73.  52 
percent  of  all  school  revenues  aeross  the 
country  came  from  local  sources,  and  80  per 
cent  of  all  local  school  revenues  came  from 
the  property  tskx. 

Since  property  vrealth  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  school  population  or  educational  need 
from  school  district  to  school  district,  there 
are  great  inequities  In  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  districts  can  raise,  and  In  tax  burdens 
m  district  residents.  A  t30,000  home  in  a 
wealthy  school  district  would  not  be  taxed 
nearly  so  severely  as  the  same  home  In  a  poor 
school  district  In  order  to  support  the  school 
system  In  each  area. 

/ncreoaed  Eiucationdl  Coats.  Total  educa- 
tional expenditures  have  grown  faster  than 
the  gross  national  product  (ONP)  in  recent 
years.  The  average  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  sdiool  expenditures  since  1962  has  been 
10.5  percent,  while  the  average  rise  In  the 
ONP  has  been  7.3  percent.  Expenditures  will 
continue  to  Increase,  mainly  because  of  in- 
ereased  salaries,  and  despite  an  expected  de- 
cline In  enrollment  after  1»76.  A  Presidential 
study  commission  recently  estimated  the 
country's  education  costs  at  >88  bUUon  few 
1980-81,  nearly  double  the  amount  spent  In 
1970-71. 

The  Influx  of  low-Income  residents  In  the 
Inner  city  and  the  demand  for  qviallty  edu- 
cation has  brought  higher  educational  cocrts 
and  tax  rates.  As  costs  Increase,  taxpayers 
revolt.  To  add  to  the  discontent,  the  property 
tax  is  regressive  and  falls  haavlly  on  the  poor 
and  elderly.  The  Impact  Is  felt  particularly  In 
the  rural  areas  and  in  the  lonsT  cltlee.  which 
have  been  caught  between  Increasing  educa- 
tional costs  and  declining  tax  bases. 

Court  Decisions.  A  California  Supreme 
Cotirt  ruling  last  August  set  the  precedent  for 
several  state  and  district  federal  courts  by 
ruling  that  school  financing  based  on  the 
wealth  of  Individual  school  districts  violates 
the  Individual  citizen's  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  under  the  14th  Amendment 
of  the  \JB.  Constitution.  WhUe  these  cases 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  federal  level,  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review  a 
Texas  school  financing  oaae.  and  Its  decision 
could  establish  a  rule  affecting  all  states. 
The  courts,  however,  have  not  prescribed 
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remedies,  or  even  invalMated  amy  ktod  ct 
tax.  Including  th«  property  tax.  Tbm  eonrts 
hav«  initl^ii^-t*  thttt  Btata  laglalatuTCB  ■boald 
reforat  fisiaDOlal  systanis  to  tasura  thJrt  rev- 
enues are  not  a  funeUon  of  local  vaatth. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    tLLtNOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  was  unaUe  to  be  present  when  the 
House  voted  on  several  matters  last  week. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows : 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  357,  motion  to 
recommit  HJl.  15550.  a  bill  to  tnuiafer 
waterfront  property  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  359,  mc^Km  to  re- 
commit H.R.  16118.  amendh3«  the  Im- 
migraticm  and  Naturalization  Act. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  380,  adoption  of 
the  rule  waiving  points  of  order  on  the 
conference  report  accompanying  HJl. 
15495,  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  361,  adoptlcm  of 
the  conference  report  accompanying 
HJl.  15495,  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  362,  adoptkm  of 
conference  report  accompanying  HJl. 
14896.  child  nutrition  bill. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  363,  adoption  of 
a  rule  wai'ving  points  of  order  on  HJl. 
16593.  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  385,  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  defense  appropri- 
ations bill  restoring  funds  for  the  chrll- 
lanlzation  of  KP. 

"Tes"  on  rollcall  No.  366,  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  defense  appropri- 
ations bill  cutting  off  all  funds  for  the 
wsir  In  Southeast  Asia  in  4  months,  con- 
ditioned on  release  of  POW's  and  ac- 
counting for  MIA's. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  367,  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  cutting  overall  appropriations 
by  5  percent. 

In  connection  with  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  mUltary  procurement  author- 
ization bin.  I  Join  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  denounced  the  cynical 
effort  of  promUltary  forces  to  use  the 
legitimate  defense  needs  of  the  State  of 
Israel  as  a  hostage  to  coerce  antiwar 
Congressmen  Into  voting  for  the  bloated 
Pentagon  budget  authorized  by  the  bill. 
The  bill  which  came  out  of  conference 
was  a  distinct  Improvement  over  the  bill 
I  voted  against  on  June  17  when  H.R. 
15495  was  passed  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees deleted  funding  for  an  anti-bal- 
listlc-missile  site  in  the  Washington  area 
and  eliminated  a  $20  miUlcm  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Air  Ftorce  ABRES  program 
for  improved  reentry  vehicle.  Further- 
more, the  conferees  sulded  a  provision 
extending  the  President's  authorization 
to  give  military  assistance  to  Israel  from 
September  30. 1972,  to  December  31.  1973. 
This  provision  does  not  belong  in  this 
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Mil.  and  It  would  unquestkmaUy  b* 
passed  In  separate  leglslatian  if  Copgea 
were  to  refuse  to  apiiroye  this  orenisd 
authorization  blU. 

11^  Toie  asatnst  thia  bill  can  in  QO  way 
be  considered  a  retreat  from  tupport 
from  the  legitimate  def«ue  neeAi  ot 
Imel.  Rather,  it  la  a  proteat  against  eoo- 
tkatwi  funding  for  the  war  in  Soutbeact 
Asia  and  against  military  waste  In  pro- 
grams f  tmded  by  the  bill  such  m  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  Trident  submarine,  and  tbe 
submarine-launched  cruise  missile  I7»- 
teoa. 


ETHICS  IN  OOVKRNMENT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  18,  1972,  car- 
ried three  editorial  articles  that  should 
be  considered  together.  All  three  dealt, 
in  different  ways,  with  the  ethics  of  the 
present  administration. 

The  American  people  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  facts  about  TTT,  milk  price 
supports.  Watergate,  and  campaign  fund 
dlscloeures.  It  is  true  that  the  waters  are 
muddled  by  charges  and  countercharges, 
but  a  pattern  has  emerged  nonetheless. 
The  pattern  is  built  around  the  fact  that 
money  means  something  to  this  adminis- 
tration. The  people  who  govern  tbe  most 
powerful  country  In  the  worid  are  Im- 
pressed by  the  flash  of  a  few  dollar  bills. 
It  Is  a  tragic  phenomenon,  and  one 
which  Is  bound  to  have  severe  repercus- 
sions. After  aU,  while  ITT  can  pay  out 
about  $200,000  to  (Movent  the  dissolution 
of  its  empire,  there  are  more  than  25 
minion  Americans  who  cannot  pay  the 
rent  and  who  are  unable  to  feed  their 
families. 

That  means  that  those  25  million 
American  people  do  not  have  anything 
to  offer  the  Presideot  In  return  for  serv- 
ices and  good  government.  In  fact,  there 
are  very  few  Americans  who  ean  afford 
the  big  paytMtr. 

That  is  what  William  Raspberry  was 
sasring  in  his  column.  "Nixon  Ignores 
Blacks."  Poverty  does  not  impress  Mr. 
Nixon:  in  fact,  one  Is  forced  to  concede 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  know  it  exists. 
Mr.  Raspberry  looks  around  and  sees 
growing  hopelessness  among  minority, 
poor,  and  disadvantaged  Americans. 
Government  for  the  rich — whose  only 
ethic  is  the  phony  "work  ethic,"  whose 
model  citizen  is  Horatk)  Alger — cuts  99 
percent  of  the  American  people  out  of 
the  system.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Raspberry  sees  hope  dimming.  But  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  Immoral  and  insen- 
sitive Cabinet  are  too  Isolated  to  notice — 
or  to  csire. 

That  was  the  feeling  I  got  when  read- 
ing Garry  Wills'  excellent  article,  "Nixon 
Deserves  Watergate  Affair."  He  paints  a 
convincing  picture  of  a  bunch  of  shady 
gangsters  who  never  quite  make  It.  As 
WUls  sees  it: 

There  la  something  cheap  and  mean  In  Mr. 
Nixon  that  attracts  to  him  Ideoloclcal  hood- 
lums and  sharpies.  Even  now  that  he  Is  po- 
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dlumad  b*biiMl  tba  pnatdantUl  aaal.  1m 
lookg  no  mora  than  ft  very  competent  chU- 
•ler,  the  kind  wbo  h*ngB  out  with  not-«o- 
competent  sharpies  and  con  men. 

It  Is  a  convincing  portrait  of  medioc- 
rity in  Government. 

Columnist  Nlchoiaa  von  Hoffman  went 
a  step  beyond  Wills.  He  moves  from  talk- 
ing about  the  Immoral  people  with  whom 
the  administration  has  actually  been 
linked,  to  envisioning  a  Cabinet  made  up 
not  of  gangsters  who  cannot  hack  It,  but 
0*  ones  who  can.  Like  all  good  satire,  von 
Hoffman's  Poster  has  the  ring  of  prob- 
ability. 

I  bring  these  three  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  for  a  reason.  The 
American  people  have  seen  scandal  in 
Government  since  before  Aaron  Burr  be- 
came Involved  In  an  Illegal  land  deal  in 
the  western  territories.  We  have  always 
survived  scandals  in  Government  by 
ousting  the  offenders.  But  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  go  to  the  polls  in  November 
and  consciously  opt  for  \methical  Gov- 
ernment— for  4  more  years  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  rich— then  I  despair  for  our 
future.  I  really  do. 
The  three  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18.  19721 

Nixoif  ICNORZS  Blacks 

(By  WUllAm  Kaspberry) 

It   la    a   happy   time    for   black   folk,   the 

young  ""*"  was  explaining,  and  he  had  the 

logic  to  prove  It. 

"Na2lsm  waa  the  forerunner  of  Zionism," 
ha  said.  "Without  Hitler,  the  Jews  would 
never  have  gotten  themselvea  together  Into 
»  cohealve  unit.  Well,  In  jiist  that  same  way. 
Nlxoniam  could  be  the  fotwunner  of  pan- 
AtncaxLlam. 

"He  lan't  the  Ideal  catalyst  for  the  purpose, 
of  course.  We  hoped  for  Wallace.  We  prayed 
for  Agnew.  The  beat  we  could  do  was  Nixon." 
It's  an  interesting  notion.  It  may  also  be 
of  aocne  Interest  to  note  that  the  young  man 
whose  notion  It  la  won't  be  arotmd  to  deal 
with  the  Great  Catalyst.  He's  Uvlng  In  Bast 
Africa,  having  given  up  on  America, 

But,  brother,  la  he  Into  revolution!  He  can 
keep  you  spellbound  for  hours  with  his  biting 
Irony,  his  hllartoos  imperaonatlons  and  hla 
supartlght  logic  on  Just  how  the  revolution 
wlU  go  down.  Tou  amUe,  nod  your  head  and 
maybe  even  clap  your  hands  after  a  partlc- 
ularly  tailing  point.  Boy,  la  that  Nixon  In  for 
a  surprise.  If  only  he  knew  how  he's  bringing 
us  together. 

Then  you  go  home  and  you  realize  that 
there's  not  going  to  be  any  revolution.  If  by 
that  you  mean  the  overthrow  of  the  Amer- 
ican government.  There  wont  even  be  any- 
thing worthy  of  being  called  rebellion,  a  rev- 
olution that  falls.  What  you'U  get  Is  some 
outraged,  frustrated,  dehumanized  people 
lashing  out  and  getting  knocked  off. 

Toull  understand  what  makes  them  do 
It,  even  though  youll  know  It  wont  do  any 
good. 

All  the  beautmil  brother's  beautiful  logic 
on  the  revolution  Is  Just  about  as  meaningful 
as  the  old  exhortations  to  unleash  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

A  real  Nazi-like  move  on  the  part  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  could  force  black  Americans  to 
coaleace.  although  by  then,  as  was  the  case 
m  Nazi  Europe.  It  would  be  too  late  to 
matter. 

But  Nixon  wont  move  that  way.  He  Isnt 
about  the  business  of  eliminating  black  peo- 
ple. He's  about  the  business  of  ignoring 
them,  leaving  them  to  their  natural  enemies. 
No  genocide.  Just  the  end  of  another  hope- 
ful era  In  the  history  of  the  American  black. 
It  happened  In  the  post-Reconstruction  days 
and  In  the  period  after  both  world  wars.  It 
seems  to  happen  every  time  there's  reason 
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to   believe  that  things  are  getting  perma- 
nently better. 

In  spite  of  the  statistics  that  show  black 
people  to  be  better  educated,  better  housed 
and  better  paid  than  ever  before.  I  believe 
that  It's  happening  again.  And  I  believe  that 
It's  happening  as  a  direot  result  of  Richard 
Nixon '3  appeal  to  the  baser  instincts  of  peo- 
ple who  see  black  progress  as  Inimical  to  their 
own  Interests. 

I  don  t  pretend  to  foresee  a  quick  return 
to  th*^  days  of  night  riders  and  lynchlngs. 
Those  days  may  be  gone  for  good.  But,  then, 
lynching  never  did  threaten  the  decimation 
of  black  folk;  It  merely  symbolized  the  hope- 
lessness and  helplessness  of  their  plight 

The  hopeful  periods — Including  the  most 
recent  one  that  reached  its  zenith  on  the 
Monument  Grounds  In  August,  1963 — were 
marked  not  so  much  by  concrete  attainment 
but  by  the  feeling  even  among  the  Jobless 
poor,  that  things  were  getting  better  and 
the  government  cared. 

That  feeling  Is  growing  dim,  and  another 
four  years  of  Richard  Nixon  may  eradicate  it 
completelv. 

That's  very  hard  to  say  without  leaving 
the  Impression  of  pro- Democrat  partisanship. 
But  I  honestly  believe  It's  gone  beyond  con- 
siderations of  party. 

But  I'm  not  waiting  for  revolution.  For 
every  black  who  Is  seriously  talking  revolu- 
tion, there  is  another  who  is  urging  his  peo- 
ple to  vote  Republican  for  the  salvation  of 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  and  the  two-party  system. 
And  there  Is  a  third  who  may  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  either  of  the  others.  He's  the  one 
whose  litany  is:  "Dont  bother,  man.  It  don't 
make  no  difference." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18.  1972] 
NiXOM  Dbssrves  Watkboatk  Ajtaib 


I  By  Oarry  WUls) 
Untangling  the  Watergate  raid  will  reqiUre 
time  and  patience.  Unless  Larry  O'Brien  Is 
being  very  tough  on  his  evidence,  he  has 
taken  some  chancy  steps  to  help  out  his  own 
desperate  candidate. 

But  let's  say  the  mladolngs  go  no  higher 
than  those  caught  m  the  raid  Itself,  or  some 
other  adventures  murkily  motivated.  Grant, 
that  Is.  there  will  be  no  legal  guilt  provable  In 
Mr.  Nixon's  immediate  vicinity.  Then,  even 
granting  all  this,  the  Watergate  will  still  be 
an  appropriate  symbol  of  this  administration. 
This  Is  granting  a  lot.  If  the  Nixon  people 
were  aU  clean,  why  did  they  resist  an  Inde- 
pendent and  bipartisan   investigation?  Jvis- 
tlce    Department    spokesmen    have    claimed 
this  Is  the  most  thorough  probe  since  the 
Kennedy    assassination.    Well,    that    figures. 
But  are  they  Investigating  only   what  they 
can  find  out.  or  also  trying  to  decide  what 
others    might    And    out,    given    the    chance? 
The    Warren    Commission    was    both    extra- 
political  (In  part),  and  bipartisan.  Not  only 
Its  findings  but  Ita  processes  were  opened  to 
the  public.  The  findings  of  this  Justice  De- 
partment, whatever  they  turn  out  to  be,  ■will 
be  forever  tainted. 

That  is  the  nrst  reeeon  why  this  admin- 
istration so  richly  deserves  the  Watergate  af- 
fair. It  Is  an  administration  that  came  In  on 
a  special  promise  to  shake  up  justice  and 
get  tough  on  the  evaders  of  the  law.  It  put 
th.ia  shaking  up  in  the  hands  of  men  like 
Will  Wilson  and  John  Mitchell.  It  raised  up 
a  Klelndlenst.  the  apologist  for  unconstitu- 
tional proceedings  during  May  Day.  and  then 
rewarded  Klelndlensts*  lawyer  with  the  va- 
cated poet  dishonored  by  J.  Bdgar  Hoover. 

In  the  name  of  law.  this  Justice  Depart- 
ment twisted  the  graad  lury  process,  grum- 
bled that  the  courts  kept  calling  their  Illegal 
wiretaps  illegal,  revivified  the  spying  sectors 
of  the  department,  and  humored  the  last 
cruel  whims  of  the  FBI's  fsullng  despot. 

■While  themselves  crying  out  about  the 
right  of  privacy  against  Investigators  like 
Jack  Anderson  and  Dan  Ellsberg,  the  admin- 
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iBtratlon  used  bishops  to  h^p  spy  on  prl«|( 
and  Intlmiclate  nvms. 

VThy,  than,  should  even  fraa-lanoa  advn. 
tiires  doubt  that  shaoby  tricks  would  ba  a^ 
ceptable  to  our  present  rulers?  Even  U  tht 
authorities  did  not  think  up  the  tricks  thm. 
selves,  their  whole  style  and  record  would 
encourage  shady  dealers  to  expect  a  weloom* 
In  any  campaign  run  by  John  Mitchell. 

Bobby  Kennedy  at  least  had  the  grace  to 
entertain  misgivings  about  the  departmantl 
bugging  and  wiretapping.  Who  can  plctme 
John  Mitchell  as  anything  but  gleeful  o*«r 
It?  Imagine  the  difficulty  you  would  have  try- 
ing to  Introduce  Mr.  Mitchell  into  the  pre^ 
ence  of  anything  so  unaccustomed  as  a  Mit* 
giving.  If  Agnew,  serene  amid  Imagined  per- 
secutions, ever  had  a  Misgiving,  It  would 
cripple  him  the  rest  of  his  smufe  life. 

There  Is  something  cheap  and  mean  in 
Mr.  Nixon  that  attracts  to  him  ideological 
hoodlums  and  sharpies.  Even  now  that  he  Is 
podlumed  behind  the  presidential  seal,  b* 
looks  no  more  than  a  very  competent  chlalsr, 
the  kind  who  hangs  out  with  not-so-oom- 
petent  sharpies  and  con  men.  Behind  that 
podixun.  down  In  the  shadows,  swarm  th* 
Will  Wilsons,  the  Murray  Chotlners.  the 
Charles  Colsons.  And  now,  perhaps,  ttw 
Maurice  Stanses. 

It  is  all  too  apt,  not  only  the  bugging,  but 
also  the  bungling.  Trying  to  do  it  on  the 
cheap.  Slick  operators  in  frayed  cuffs  and  (XA- 
lars  who  will  "Tell  ya  what  I'm  goln'  ta  do." 
It  is  Uke  an  old  408  movie  of  the  bookish  slum 
kid  who  wanted  to  have  a  big  white-walled 
DeSoto  and  wide-shouldered  new  suit  like  the 
neighborhood  "operators."  and  then  In  later 
years  couldn't  keep  these  questionable  char- 
acters from  popping  up  to  embarrass  him. 

Too  apt,  that  those  who  could  not  make 
their  wild  charges  of  guilt  stick  to  others, 
cannot  establish  their  own  Innocence  in  thu 
case,  even  if  they  are.  Indeed.  Innocent.  Mr. 
Nixon  and  the  Watergate  Gang,  whatever 
their  other  connection,  will  always  be  linked 
by  this  fact,  that  they  serve  each  other. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18,  1972) 
First  All-Out  Fkiony  Cabinxt 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
They  write  about  McGovem's  staff  prob- 
lems, but  what  about  Nixon's.  It's  true  the 
McGovem     people     spend     an     imdlgnlfled 
amout    of   time    elbowing   each    other  over 
who's   going   to   get   what   job   If   their  boy 
makes  It.  but  they  don't  have  anybody  in 
their  entourage  who  can  begin  to  compan 
with  Steve  King. 

Mr.  King  Is  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  security 
director,  the  very  same  thugglsh  fellow  who, 
Martha  Mitchell  says,  ripped  the  phone  off 
the  wall  while  she  wae  talking  to  Helen 
Thomas  of  the  UPI,  threw  her  down,  Iclcked 
her  and,  the  next  day,  held  her  down  while 
a  doctor  tnjected  a  sedative. 

Nice  guy  to  have  on  your  staff,  that  MT. 
King.  He  fits  In  weU  at  the  'White  Houia 
where  Charles  Colson,  special  counsel  to  the 
President,  sends  out  memoe  to  his  staff  say- 
ing that  to  get  Nixon  re-elected,  'Td  walk 
over  my  grandmother  If  necessary."  Whsn 
you  see  what  happened  to  Martha,  you  know 
that's  no  figure  of  speech,  and  they  wonder 
why  so  many  old  ladles  swear  to  God  they're 
Republicans. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  plug-ugly  to  gain 
entree  to  the  -White  House.  A  bribery  convic- 
tion win  do  Just  as  well.  That's  all  WUUam  L. 
Taub.  Jimmy  Hoffa's  representative  had 
going  for  him  to  get  an  appointment  to  ««e 
Dr.  Kissinger.  It  was  Mr.  Taub.  who  hM 
frequently  been  accused,  although  never  con- 
victed, of  trying  to  sell  things  that  dldnt 
belong  to  him,  who  arranged  for  all  the  high 
clearances  necessary  for  Mr.  Hoffa's  mission 
to  Hanoi  where  ho  was  to  do  a  dlplomstle 
loaves  and  fishes  act  and  free  our  POWs. 

We  shouldn't  be  too  hard  on  Mr.  Nlxoo 
about  this.  He  did  promise  us  that  he  would 
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iMM  no  stone  unturned  in  his  efforts  to  seek 

ol  raleaaa  of  our  airmen.  So  be  turned  over 

S«    stona    and    there    wa.    Jimmy    Hoffa 

ZtLufia  and  white  from  five  years  of  JaU 

^?lujf.tampering  and  m»U  fraud.  Once  In 

^a  sunlight,  sending  over  one  of  our  better 

Sown  frtons  as  an  unofllolal   ambaae«lor 

!^potentlary  didn't  look  so  good.  Where- 

fmon  Kissinger,  Klelndlenst  and  Rogers  all 

ZattBBVi  horror  and  said  they  had  nothing 

to  do  with  It.  Well  somebody  at  a  high  level 

had  something  to  do  with  this  most  unusual 

of  diplomatic  Initiatives,  otherwise  how  did 

Mr    Hoffa  get  all   those  signed   and  sealed 

documents  permitting  him  to  go?  And  they 

t»tt  about  lies  In  the  McGovem  campaign. 

The  Hoffa  episode  cotUd  represent  a  change 

in  NUon's  Uw  anl  order  policies,  a  switch 

from  punishment  to  rehabilitation.  Give  an 

exHwn  a  break,   make  him  an  ambassador. 

There  does  seem  to  be  grounds  for  beUov- 

ing  the  White  House  has  developed  a  new 

grosltlvlty  toward  the  lawbreaker's  feelings. 

It  may  be  that  the  staff  has  been  reading 

an  interview  given  out  by  one  Bernard  L. 

Barker,  the  ex-CIA  agent,   who  apparently 

ma  on  Nixon's  campaign  payroll  the  night 

he  was  so  unlucky  to  be  arrested  In  the  offices 

of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Mr. 

Barker.  In  a  glorious  melange  of  old-faah- 

Idned  Republicanism  and  new-fashion  felony 

is  quoted  as  saving:    "I  was  caught  In  the 

National   Democratic   Headquarters   at   2:30 

in  the  morning,  I  cant  deny  that  .  .  .  nobody 

owes  nobody  nothing   .   .       you  go  out  and 

work  for  It  ...  I  never  looked  at  myself  as  a 

btirglar  ...  it  Is  ver^  repulsive  to  me  when 

I  read  (about  myseU)    as  the  'alleged  btir- 

glar'  this  gripes  me.  I  think  more  as  a  cop 

and  not  as  a  burglar." 

A  Nixon  administration  cop,  perhaps,  but 
that  should  give  aU  kinds  of  Interesting  peo- 
ple renewred  hope.  Take  Meyer  Lansky,  the 
figure  with  the  worldwide  gangster  reputa- 
tion, who  the  United  States  has  been  trying 
to  extradite  from  Israel  where  he  has  been 
nesting.  We  thought  the  Justice  Department 
wanted  him  back  to  go  before  a  grand  Jury, 
but  the  truth  may  be  they  want  him  to  come 
home  so  they  can  make  him  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He's  supposed  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  finance  than  John  ConnaUy. 

And  speaking  of  Connally,  since  he's  at 
work  bringing  his  old  Democratic  gang  over 
to  Nixon,  maybe  he'U  bring  over  aU  the  old 
gang.  Including  Bobby  Baker.  Baker's  a  clever 
boy  for  numbers  and  he  could  help  the  slight- 
ly pathetic  Maurice  Stans,  Nixon's  campaign 
finance  chairman.  Stans  keeps  losing  sight  of 
large  blocks  of  campaign  money  and  being  at 
a  loss  when  It's  rediscovered  in  the  bank  ac- 
counts of  some  of  our  better  known  second- 
story  men.  Bobby  alvmys  knew  where  the 
money  was. 

Bobby  may  find  his  role  as  a  Nixon  cam- 
paign staffer  a  little  unsettling  at  first.  Un- 
der the  Democrats  he  operated  In  the  deei>eBt 
and  darkest  background  so  he  may  discover 
the  open,  brasslness  of  the  Nixon  campaign  a 
bit  of  a  change,  but  the  high  noon,  broad 
daylight  policy,  while  perhaps  a  trlfie  arro- 
gant, does  have  the  virtue  of  candor  If  not 
honesty. 

It's  anybody's  guess  as  to  who  else  may 
find  a  place  In  either  the  campaign  or  the 
Cabinet.  Earl  Butz,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire,  who  screams  libel  like  a  Pavlovlan  dog 
when  asked  why  his  former  subordinates  are 
cleaning  up  on  the  Russian  grain  deal,  coiild 
make  use  of  the  services  of  Billy  Sol  Estes. 
Billy  Sol  could  teach  Earl  how  to  do  It  and 
be  smooth.  Melvln  Laird  could  be  replaced 
by  Charlie  Manson.  There's  a  boy  who  knows 
how  to  wind  down  a  war  for  you.  And  to 
complete  the  first  sU-out  felony  cabinet, 
James  Earl  Ray  should  be  put  In  somewhere 
to  deal  with  anybody  caught  paying  quotas. 
But  the  Nixon  campaign  staff  needs  help 
now.  They're  having  the  deuce  of  a  time 
getting  all  that  money  across  the  Mexican 
border  quietly.  For  that  they  don't  need  help 
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from  Chuck  Colaon's  grandmother — If  ahe's 
stlU  alive.  What  they  need  are  experlenoad 
dope  smuggiers.  Put  them  on  the  payroll  and 
call  It  penal  reform.  If  they  get  caught  and 
there's  a  big  public  outcry,  why  Just  say 
It  was  unauthorized  And  keep  on  truckto' 
down  to  election  day. 


PART  in— CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 
FUND  DEFENSE   REPORT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  VIOBCOH'SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
Introduced  an  analysis  by  the  congres- 
sional action  fund  of  three  major  defense 
budget  proposals.  Table  2,  which  ap- 
peared on  page  E7887  of  the  September 
13  CoNGRBssiONAL  RECORD,  indicated  that 
Senator  McQovern  would  terminate  the 
Poseidon  submarine  and  Minuteman  II 
procurement  programs  and  would  slow 
development  of  the  Trident  submarine. 
In  the  first  two  cases,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  weapons  and  submarines  al- 
ready In  production  would  be  completed 
and  put  into  service.  In  the  last  instance, 
Senator  McGovkrn  would  investigate  al- 
ternatives to  the  controversial  Trident 
design  while  slowing  its  development. 

I  am  mtroducing  into  the  Record  to- 
day an  additional  section  which  ex- 
amines the  problem  of  excessive  military 
spending: 

DnrxNBE  Spending  Fact  Shett 

THE     OLOBAIi     FKBSPSCTTVE 

1.  More  than  half  the  world's  military 
budget  Is  expended  by  the  United  States. 
Estimates  by  the  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute  for  1969  showed 
that  of  the  $159.3  bUllon  spent  for  mlUtary 
purposes  by  the  world's  Industrialized  coiin- 
trles,  the  U.3.  spent  $79.3  billion,  the  Soviet 
Union  $39.9  blUlon  and  Communist  China 
(very  approximately)  $7  billion. 

2.  The  American -Russian  arms  race  con- 
tinued apace  over  the  past  year  as  the  VS. 
Increased  Its  number  of  nuclear  warheads  by 
24%  and  Russia  by  26%.  Today  America  has 
an  arsenal  of  5,700  one-megaton  warheads 
compared  with  Russia's  2,500  warheads. 
(Source:  Official  estimates  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.) 

3.  In  1968,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNaxnara 
estimated  that  a  force  of  frocn  200  to  400  one- 
megaton  nucletur  warheads  would  be  "an  ade- 
quate nuclear  deterrent  for  the  United 
States,"  Such  a  nuclear  force  would  be  ena- 
ble of  destroying  from  52  to  74  million  So- 
viet people  (21%  to  30%  of  the  popvOatlon) 
and  from  72%  to  76%  of  Soviet  Industrtal  ca- 
pacity. The  U.S.  can  today  destroy  the  So- 
viet Union  at  least  foiirteen  tlmea  over. 

DEFENSE  BimOET  UVEBVIXW 

1.  The  U.S.  has  spent  over  $1  trillion— one 
thousand  billion  doUars — on  the  military 
since  World  War  n.  Over  the  past  ten  years, 
America  has  spent  $662  billion  on  defense. 
During  the  same  period  total  income  taxes 
collected  by  the  federal  government  was  $662 
blUlon. 

2.  The  fiscal  year  1973  defense  budget  rep- 
resents 42%  of  the  total  federal  budget.  If 
the  cost  of  past  wars  Is  added  In  (6%  of  the 
federal  budget  which  goes  to  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  12%  devoted  to  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  most  of  which  Is  war-Incurred) , 
military-related  expenditures  add  up  to  80% 
of  the  total  federal  budget.  ( Source :  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  official  figures  as  re- 
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calculated  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Legis- 
lative Heferenoe  Service) .  

3.  In  other  words,  the  federal  government 
In  this  fiscal  year  wlU  spend  $1,301  on  mili- 
tary aCsdra  for  every  man.  wonum.  and  ohUd 
In  the  U.S.  The  federal  government  will,  by 
contrast,  spend  $130  per  capita  for  education, 
and  nonpower  programs,  $65  per  capita  for 
oommunlty  development  and  housing,  and 
$22  per  capita  for  natural  reaourcea  and  en- 
vironmental programs. 

4.  In  the  past  two  years.  non-Vietnam  obU- 
gaUons  have  risen  from  $63.3  billion  ( in  fiscal 
year  1971 1  to  an  estimated  $80  billion  In  the 
current  budget.  That  is  an  increase  of  25% 
or  about  $17  biUlon  over  tvro  years.  ThU  In- 
crease averages  out  to  $90  per  capita;  that 
Is,  the  rise  In  the  defense  budget  will  coat 
every  coan,  woman  and  child  in  the  U.S.  $00 
this  year. 

FAT    IN    THE    MIUrART 

1.  The  United  States  requires  18.000  men 
to  field  324  tanks  while  Russia  utilizes  only 
9.000  men  to  field  300  tanks.  The  U.S.  Air 
Force  maintains  132  men  per  aircraft  while 
the  Israeli  Air  Force,  with  similar  equipment 
and  a  fine  combat  record,  has  only  23.  (The 
New  Yortt  Timeo  Magazine.  July  30.  1972.) 

2.  Comparing  today's  military  establish- 
ment with  the  one  maintained  by  the  U.a.  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  (June  30,  1945 1  we 
find  that  it  now  takes  36%  more  high  ranking 
officers  ( 190  generals  and  admirals  of  three. 
Jour,  and  five  star  rank)  to  command  al- 
most 80%  fewer  men — some  2.7  million  In 
mid-1971  (Selected  Manpower  Statistics.  De- 
partment of  Defense ) . 

3.  Between  mid-1968  and  mld-1971  the 
nation's  total  mUltary  manpower  declined 
28%  while  the  number  of  three,  four,  and 
five  star  officers  Increased  by  7%.  (Idem.) 

4.  According  to  Congressman  Otis  Q.  Pike 
(D-N.T. ) ,  chairman  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee on  manpower  utilization,  the  top- 
heavy  arrangement  of  manpower  is  costing 
the  U3.  $2.7  billion  per  year.  In  other  words, 
if  we  took  today's  military  personnel  and 
^iread  them  aocordlng  to  the  grade  structtire 
which  existed  In  1946,  It  would  cost  the  gov- 
ernment $2.7  billion  leaa  per  year,  using  to- 
day's pay  scales. 

5.  Twenty-five  years  ago  (mld-1946) .  the 
Army  had  seven  recruits  for  every  Sergeant 
E-6.  Today  the  Army  has  eight  recrulte  for 
every  ten  Sergeant  B-6's.  In  other  words.  It 
takes  five  Sergeants  to  command  four  buck 
private  in  today's  Army. 

8.  In  the  Navy  the  ratio  between  B-6  petty 
officers  and  X-1  seamen  recruits  has  changed  ' 
from  1  to  1  in  1946  to  8  to  1  today.  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  ratio  between  B-5  Ser- 
geants and  E-1  privates  has  changed  from  1 
to  8  in  1948  to  1  to  1  today. 

7.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
the  Army  employed  nine  men  In  uniform  to 
sustain  every  oombat  soldier.  Eight  years  ago 
the  ratio  wns  eight  to  one.  This  additional 
one  support  troop  per  combat  troop  costs  the 
Army  $1  billion  per  year. 

8.  The  Army  currently  spends  $240,000  tar 
every  combat  soldier  It  maintains  and  about 
$1.8  mUUon  per  active  Army  division.  Com- 
pared with  1984,  this  repreaente  an  increase 
of  126%  over  eight  years  In  the  cost  per  oom- 
bat troop  and  an  increaae  of  140%  per  divi- 
sion (now  somewhat  larger  t . 

COST   OVKEXXmS 

1.  In  1971,  the  General  Accounting  OSoa 
reported  that  61  major  weapons  systems  then 
tinder  development  experienced,  on  average, 
an  increaae  of  26%  or  $24  billion  m  their 
expected  total  ooat.  In  1972  the  comparable 
figure  for  77  major  weapons  systems  then 
under  development  was  19%  or  $21  bUllon. 

2.  According  to  Senator  William  Proxmlre. 
cost  overruns  on  46  selected  major  weapons 
systems  Increased  by  •U  billion  between 
June  30,  1971  and  March  31.  1B72.  TOday 
thoaa  systems  are  coating  the  government 
$36.5  billion  over  the  original  pUnnlng  eetl- 
matee. 
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S.  TTm  following  oluurt  wm  Inacrted  In  the 
ConoreMtomii  Reoord  August  3. 1873,  by  Sen- 
ator ProKmlra.  It  apiMan  In  txilX  on  pag« 
3667*.  nguTM  mi9  in  mUllona  of  doUan. 
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Numbar 

ol 

systamj 


Planning 
aitimata 


Currant 
eitimata 


Air  Forca(lO); 
B-1 J8.954.5 


NvMbar 
aytUms 


Pttimini 
•stimata 


Currant 
•atMnata 


331.2 
7, 975. 0 

as.1 

5. 240. 5 
774.2 
651.9 
403.5 
20S.9 


Arm*                  «  JlO,»2.7  ««,067.3 

N,« : 20  29.731.3  42,195.0 

Alrforca.::: 10  33,273.6  47.179.4 

Total 3«  73.W7.6  105.441.7 

Army  (8): 

Chayanna' .  }M-9 

Sahtwrd' *.1»0 

Drann Mi.  <■ 

Sai^D'      «9l«.8 

liS»                    586.7 

tCt"""                   410.4 

KiM.:::.:: \^\ 

Tacfira 1Z3.6 

Total.                         10. 892. 7  16. 067. 3 

'**5n^       1.6S8.0  7,075.1 

^Sf?M<     .  769.2  820.4 

S-5l                           1763  8  3.151.8 

LfJ: "• 6,166.0  5,271.6 

Ec  " -". 1  29<  2  2,289.5 

SItt 1.465.6  2.150.4 

^2«7"""::.: 241.1  443.6 

n^t 370.8  1,251.4 

CoSo.             :-          356.3  3M.5 

pSZk,-n.: 4.568.7  4,751.0 

SpatrowE" 1,215.8  331.6 

■^nicrowF'                   151-5  1,226.3 

a^'a/    ...  720.5  1,933.0 

m*     ::: i.3ao.3  970.0 

d;an:68/6«: ,  ?Jf.5  1.3U.2 

nr  1052                  1,285.1  1,430.6 

SSN-M7>""         2.515.8  2,9«.0 

To  963  "::    : : i.?**.*  2.754.5 

AHiT:;: 388.0  484.3 

Total 29,731.3  42,195.0 


F-15. 

C-5A.. 

F-111 

A-70 

AWACS 

Mavariek 

SRAM 

Minutaman  II.. 
Minutaman  111. 


6,039.1 
3,423.0 
4.886.6 
1.379.1 
2,656.7 
257.9 
167.1 
3,014.1 
2,695.5 


I11.1U.6 

7,810.7 

4,  526. 4 

6,994.6 

1.348.7 

Z.661.3 

3SS.3 

1,331.9 

4.906.4 

6. 110.  5 

47. 179. 4 

Total 33,773.6 


I  Tha  Cheyenne  costs  represent  rasearcli  and  development 
costs  only,  tliasa  astimatts  do  not  Include  termination  costs 
relatad  to  the  canceled  production  contract. 

»Fot  tha  progrimi  where  the  SAR's  have  shown  only  a 
development  or  a  planning  estimate,  we  have  made  both  esti- 
mates tha  same  to  prevent  dislortran  katwean  the  totals  of  these 

""m"*' development  estimate  ol  $4,031,000,000  formerly 
reported,  dated  March  1967,  was  changad  to  J5, 240, 500 .000  in 
March  1972  to  reflect  the  entry  into  eegineering  de»elopment. 

•  Although  no  development  estimate  was  shown  on  the  June  30, 
1971  S  AR,  our  last  report  included  tha  same  cost  for  the  planning 
and  development  estimates  in  ordar  to  prevent  distortion 
between  ihe  totals  ol  these  i  estimates  With  the  award  of  the 
production  contract,  the  Navy  established  a  development 
estimate  in  tha  Dec.  31,  1971,  SAB  and  is  reflected  in  this 
schadala.  ,  , ... 

'  Cost  estimates  for  the  Air  Force  portion  of  this  program  were 
dalatad  from  the  SAR  in  December  1171. 

•  Cost  estimates  include  Air  Force  astimatss  for  its  portion  of 
the  Sparrow  F  program.  .  ,.      .,        .v  .a 

'  The  development  estimate  was  rovisad  based  on  the  award 
of  tha  production  contract  in  July  1971. 

4.  According  to  Porbe*  M»nn,  President 
of  LTV  Aerospace  CorporBtlon,  "Every  tUn* 
a  new  A-7  attack  aircraft  flies  over  the  fence 
at  the  end  of  LTV's  faculty  In  Grand  Prairie. 
Texas,  28%  of  its  cost  Is  in  the  paper  that 
goes  along  with  It."  Baaed  on  current  cost 
flguiea,  this  means  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  spent  $760  million  on  pi^Mr  work 
alone   for   the   A-7  attack   aircraft.  That  U 


more  than  the  federal  gOTemixwnt  spent  to 
assist  state  and  local  govemments  in  ngbt. 
Ing  crime  over  the  past  three  year*. 

THE  MZUTAKT  XeTABUSHMKMT 

1.  Beoexkt  studies  of  military  bases  aatt 
similar  aotlvlUss  show  that  for  every  iQO 
civilians  employed  on  a  military  base,  ttmi 
are  about  358  persons  outside  the  base  de- 
pendent on  those  Jobs.  TlMie  are  some  8  aU> 
Uou  persons  employed  in  this  oa^MkoMy;  tbti% 
almost  7.76  million  pe(q;>le  depend  on  tbaw 
civilian  worker*. 

3.  The  armed  forces  itfeelf  employs  3.7  mil- 
lion persons  in  uniform  and  1.3  milllOB  olvO- 
lans.  Bstimates  of  defense-related  employ- 
ment tn  the  private  sector  run  curound  7  or 
8  million.  Defense  related  employment  can 
be  fovind  in  every  state  in  the  U£.  in  SJMO 
communities  where  the  plants  of  33M0 
major  contractors  and  100.000  subcontracton 
are  located. 

3.  Between  1971  and  1968.  when  the  de- 
fense cut-backs  begui,  sc«ie  380,000  woA- 
ers  lost  their  Jobs  in  the  aerospace  Industry 
alone.  60,000  of  these  workers  were  englneen 
with  advanced  degrees. 

4.  A  survey  conducted  In  1970  by  the  Sen- 
ate suboommlttee  on  executive  reorganisa- 
tion concluded  that  "private  Industry  U  not 
Interested  in  Initiating  any  major  attempts 
at  meeting  critical  public  needs  (i.e.  con- 
verting from  defense  actiyltlee  to  hotislog, 
pollution,  mass  transit,  and  other  domestle 
needs) ."  The  survey  respondents — executlvw 
from  60  industrial  Anns,  five  mayors,  and 
two  union  leaders — "all  indicated  an  unwill- 
ingness to  initiate  such  actions  without  a 
firm  commitment  from  the  Oovernment  that 
their  efforts  will  quickly  reap  the  financial 
rewards  to  which  they  are  accustomed." 

DKTKNBK     SFBtDIRO     AKD     NATIONAL     FSIOBmn 

1.  The  following  list  of  alternative  defense 
and  non-defense  expenditures  was  prepared 
by  CTltlaens'  C)rganl2atlon  for  a  SANE  World: 


Dafansa  item 


Cost 


Nondatanaa  itam 


Oa4anss  itam 


Cost 


Nondetensa  item 


Nuclear  aircraft  carrier  with  support      $2.980.000,000 

eQuipntaoL 
1  Huay  h««eopler-typa  u»ad  in  Jl ,000 .000 ,000 

Cost  ovamins  for  45  salacted  $36.500,000.000. . . . 

waapons  systems  ($••  atova).           .^  .^  -„ 
Idaatroyw $90.000.000 


1  mam  battle  tank. 


$600,000. 


Construction  of  District  ol 
Colutrtbia  Matro  System. 
66  2-b«4rooni  houses  (low  cost). 

Estimated  cost  ol  water  pollution 

abatamant,  1970-75. 
5  high  Mdaol*  of  type  found  in 

Midwest. 
Full-tima  therapy  lor  171  drug 

addicts  for  a  year  in  New  York 

City. 


B-1  botnber  fleet  (construction). 


C-5A  program  (including  cost  over- 
runs). 
5  Air  Forea  F-15's 


10$  haticoptan:  tha  nambsr  do- 
ttroyad  in  1971  Laoa  campaign. 


.  $11.400,000,000 Cost  of  bringing  the  25,500,000 

people  in  United  States  out  of 
poverty . 
$4  000.000,000  to         Cost  of  eliminating  hunger  in  the 
$5,000,000,000,  United  States. 

$42,000,000 Gary,  Ind.,  school  budget  lor 

l9h-72, 

$U,50O.0OO Health  faalitias  for  trsstmairtel 

700,000  patients  per  year. 


2.  Between  1948  and  1987  the  TTnited  States 
spent  over  tl.M  trillion  on  federal  programs. 
Of  this  amount,  o»er  8804  bllUon  or  57.3% 
of  the  total,  has  gone  for  military  power.  By 
contrast,  less  than  $06  blUlon,  or  0.08%,  was 
spend  on  social  functions  including  educa- 
tion, heaUth.  labor  and  welfare  programs, 
housing  and  community  development. 


CX>NSERVATIONIST'8  NEW 
ASSIGNMENT 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  itfAaaACHtraBTTs 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RaPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1972 
Mr.  ItEl'l'H.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  March 
1969.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Carothers  m.  one 
of  my  constituents  from  Dtixbury,  Mass.. 
natlMially  recognized  In  the  field  of  wa- 
terfowl conservation,  has  been  serving 
the  environmental  field  In  the  Depart- 
mAit  of  tiie  Interior.  Now  he  Is  leaving 
Pederal  service  for  a  new  challenge  In 


the  nongovernmental  area  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  He  is  Joining 
the  promotional  and  publishing  division 
of  Ducks  Unlimited.  Inc.  DU  is  the  non- 
profit, nonpolitical  membership  corpo- 
ration organized  to  perpetuate  wild 
waterfowl  In  North  America. 

Under  two  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
in  President  Nixon's  administration.  Mr. 
Carothers  has  been  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Plah  and 
Wildlife  and  Parks.  Before  he  was  per- 
suaded to  join  the  Interior  Departmait, 
he  had  been  a  business  executive  and 
active  In  my  State  as  an  officer  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Conservatltan.  Inc.,  and  its 
predecessor  organization  since  1953,  a 
former  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Wildlife  Pederati(Mi.  Inc..  and  for  years 
as  a  member  or  officer  of  DU. 

Private  citizens  willing  to  contribute 
their  special  expertise  and  do  a  tour  of 
duty  in  public  agencies  make  a  badly 
needed  contribution  to  (jovemment.  But 
of  course  the  nongovernmental  environ- 


mental organizations  are  indispensable 
in  the  unending  campaign  to  preserve 
our  precious  natural  resources.  Oood 
canii>aigners  are  needed  inside  and  out- 
side of  Government  and  Mr.  Carothers' 
efforts  will  continue  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic at  large. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  aska: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 


September  19,  1972 

oolde  on  over  1.767  American  prisoners 
gf^  and  their  families. 
Bow  long? 

rONaRBSS  FIDDUES  WHILE  PUBUC 
^  BURNS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  rLOUDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1972 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speakw, 
on  February  22.  1971.  I  introduoed  toe 
Slonsmokers  Relief  Act  (H  Jl.  4776) .  a  bill 
aimed  at  protecting  the  rights  of  millions 
of  nonsmoking  Americans  by  providing 
separate  seating  for  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  aboard  planes,  trains,  and  buses 
The  response  was  overwhelming.  Mail 
from  throughout  the  NaUon,  and  even 
abroad,  flooded  into  my  office  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  Health  groups  and 
passenger  associations  were  enthusiastic, 
and  smce  then  many  of  the  Nation's 
major  air  carriers  voluntarily  adopted 
the  provisions  of  the  Nonsmokers  Relief 
Act  Ml  their  own.  ^  ^    .* 

Just  about  everyone  has  respcmded.  it 
seetns.  except  the  Congress.  Despite  the 
overwhelming  evidence  of  support  and 
need  for  this  bill,  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  act.  Since  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act 
was  introduced  nearly  19  months  ago.  the 
Congress  has  done  nothing:  The  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
to  which  it  was  assigned,  has  not  even 
begtm  to  consider  it.  and  no  hearings  are 
planned  at  this  time. 

While  the  Congress  does  nothing,  mil- 
lions of  nonsmcrfang  travelers  must  con- 
tinue to  undergo  the  distress  of  being 
forced  to  inhale  the  noxious  fumes  from 
cigars,  pipes,  and  cigarettes  smoked  by 
others. 

Nonsmokers  now  outnumber  those  who 
do,  yet  this  majority  is  being  forced  to 
accept  discomfort  and  risk  to  health 
when  traveling  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  UJS.  Surgeon  General  has  reported 
that  the  health  of  a  nonsmoker  could  be 
adversely  affected  if  he  is  forced  to  inhale 
tobacco  fumes,  particularly  in  a  confined 
area.  H.R.  4776  would  protect  the  rights 
and  health  of  the  nonsmc*er — without 
placing  any  btirden  on  those  who  chose 
to  smoke. 

The  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act  would  not 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  smoker;  it 
would,  however,  serve  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  nonsmoker. 

Last  year,  after  my  bill  was  introduced, 
California  adopted  a  law  requiring  land 
and  air  passenger  carriers  with  trips 
originating  in  the  State  to  set  aside 
space  for  nonsmcrfring  passengers.  Am- 
trak,  the  national  rail  passenger  network. 
has  instituted  smoking  and  nonsmoking 
sections  as  a  courtesy  to  its  passengers. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissitm 
last  November  ruled  that  "secondhand 
smoke  is  an  eictreme  irritant  to  humans 
within  its  range"  and  ordered  s^xirate 
seating  on  buses  In  Interstate  commerce. 
The  ruling,  however,  has  been  held  up  in 
the  courts. 

While  the  airlinet  who  have  chosen  to 
provide  seating  sections  for  noosmoktrs 
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are   to  be  oommended,   there  are  still 
many  passenger  carriers  who  are  not 

doing  so. 

A  hopeful  sign  thai  this  may  change 
comes  with  a  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  today  that  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  is  considering  a  requirement  that 
all  airlines  separate  smokers  frcwn  other 
passengers.  This  propoeal  daaervee  the 
unqualified  support  of  the  Membera  of 
Congrees.  The  article  foUows: 

CAB  Would  Skvasatk  Smoxhm  ok  Anuxaaa 
(By  Vem  Haugtand) 
The  Civil  Aeron*utlos  Board  yesterday  pro- 
posed requiring  aU  the  atrilnas  to  ■agregate 
snu>kers  from  other  passengers. 

The  CAB  said  that  this  could  be  done  by 
designating  a  smoking  area  In  the  rear  of 
each  compartment  ot  an  alrlliver  and  pro- 
hibiting smoking  In  other  areas. 

The  board  noted  that  moet  of  the  trunk 
airlines  already  segregate  smokws.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  supplemental  aliUnes  and 
the  local-service  Unee  do  not.  the  board  said. 
The  board  said  it  would  accept  comment 
on  the  proposed  rule  until  Nov.  3,  before 
making  a  final  rule. 

In  December,  1969.  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  asked  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  ban  smoking  on  planes  as  u. 
fire  hazard.  Another  petition  asked  the  FAA 
to  require  segregation  of  smokers  to  proiect 
the  health  of  other  passengers. 

In  March,  1970,  the  PAA  mled  that  smok- 
ing did  not  repreeent  a  flight  safety  baatrd. 
The  PAA  referred  the  health  issuM  to  a 
Joint  study  with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  measure  tobaooo 
smoke  contaminants  In  transport  aircraft. 
The  CAB  said  the  ootnpletod  Joint  study 
shows,  In  general,  that  the  low  levels  of  con- 
taminants in  a  passenger  plane  do  not  repre- 
sent a  health  hacard  to  nonsnookers.  But,  the 
study  found  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  nonsmokers  were  bothered  by  tobaoco 
smoke. 

The  CAB  said  an  outright  ban  on  smoking 
on  commercial  flights  would  be  a  draatlc 
remedy  and  Inconvenience  travelers  who 
wish  to  smoke. 
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t«in'ng  necessary  clearances  from  the  For- 
eign Miiklstry. 

"^^ren  if  we  wanted  to  send  the  seeds  now, 
how  are  we  to  send  themt"  the  spokaenHn 
asked,  saying  the  shipment  would  be  kept 
out  by  American  mines  in  North  Vietnamese 
harbors. 

No  decision  has  been  mad*  ss  to  the 
amount  of  seeds  to  be  supplied,  he  said. 

A  Tomlga  Ministry  official  sSiid  a  request 
for  the  rice  came  to  New  Delhi  through  the 
Indian  diplomatic  mlesion  in  Hanoi.  It  was 
foUowed  by  a  note  from  Hanoi's  mission  In 
New  Delhi. 

"We  have  responded."  he  said. 

If  the  shipment  Is  made,  the  varieties 
supplied  wlU  have  been  developed  In  India 
by  government  scientists. 


TAX-FREE  FOREIGN  AID  TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM 


FREE  THE  PORT  WORTH  FIVE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OV   LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
international  grain  dealers  and  adminis- 
tration sell  the  historic  foreign-aid  deals 
to  Russia  and  Red  China.  India  an- 
nounces she  is  ready  to  ship  to  North 
Vietnam  seeds  from  the  so-called  "mir- 
acle   rice"    which    was    developed    and 
research-financed  by  American  tax-free 
foundations. 
It  pays  to  be  antl-Amerlcan? 
I  include  a  related  news  clipping: 
(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  July  21,  19721 
Hanoi  To  Orr  Rick  Sasm  P«oii  Ihdu 
New   Dkju. — India   Is   ready   to   ship    to 
North    Vietnam   high-yield    rice    seeds—so- 
called  "miracle  rloe" — developed  from  seed- 
lings   and    research    financed    by    American 
philanthropic  foundations. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Trade  Min- 
istry said  yesterday  the  project,  which  would 
include  Indian  scientists  to  advise  the  North 
Vietnamese,  had  gone  no  further  than  ob- 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 
Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  noted 
in  a  lengthy  statement  a  few  days  ago — 
and   it   appears   at   pa«e   30554  of   the 
September  13  Ricord — the  Fort  Worth 
Five   are   a    group    of    Iriah-sumaaoed 
American  citizens  who  have  been  dragged 
1,400  ">ii<>«  from  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies   to    the    hostile    and    vmfamlUar 
atmosphere  of  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  to  face 
a  grand  jury  investigation.  Despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  accused  ol  no  crime, 
and  have  only  tried  to  find  out  their 
rights  and  assert  those  righte,  they  have 
been  held  in  prison,  without  ball,  for  sev- 
eral months. 

The  eighth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that — 

Bxeeaalve  baU  staaU  not  be  required,  nor 
exceMlve  fLxMs  impoaed.  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  Inflclted. 

Under  this  amendment,  xrtiich  consti- 
tutes an  integral  part  of  our  great  Bill 
of  Rights,  even  an  individual  accused  of 
the  most  heinous  crime  is  entitled  to  be 
admitted  to  a  reasonable  ball. 

After  a  long  and  dUBcult  court  battle — 
nrt  for  thetr  ultimate  vindieatlon.  but 
merely  lor  the  right  to  remain  free  men 
MttoUie  their  rights  in  this  matter  are 
determined  by  the  courts — Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  ordered  last  weekend 
that  the  five  be  admitted  to  baU.  When 
the  case  was  remanded  to  the  district 
court  for  the  actual  setting  ol  the  bail 
amount,  the  district  Judge  ordered  bail 
of  $100,000  for  each  ol  the  men. 

It  is  most  revealing  to  note  that  in 
tlMse  days  of  law  and  order,  a  Federal 
judge  has  seen  fit  to  flout  tbe  law.  as 
duly  determined  by  his  judicial  superior, 
by  setting  a  bail  which  is  so  steep  that 
it  is  in  effect  no  ball  at  all.  auppoeedly, 
we  have  a  coequal  and  independent  judi- 
ciary, but  the  district  judge  who  acted 
In  this  case  seems  to  be  more  of  an 
appendage  ol  the  JusUce  Department 
th%n  an  Indepeodoot  giver  of  the  law. 

The  Fort  Worth  Five  mu»t  be  set 
free  on  a  reaeonalile  amount  ol  ball  or 
OD  tbeir  own  recognisance  until  the  com- 
plex and  norel  legal  Issues  in  thdr  case 
are  finally  decided  by  the  courts.  They 
are  family  men  wtih  strong  ties  to  their 
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local  communltiM.  and  not  one  shred  of 
evidence  has  been  produced  to  Indicate 
that  any  of  them  1«  likely  to  fail  to  appear 
in  court  when  required.  In  addition. 
legislation  such  as  my  bill  HJl.  16056, 
providing  for  change  of  venue  In  grand 
Jury  proceedings  where  the  Interests  of 
Justice  so  require,  should  be  enacted  as 
soon  as  possible. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  mrw  jiaasT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESKNTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  September  19.  1972 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  consumer 
protection  and  consumer  product  safety 
are  certainly  not  recent  concerns  of  this 
membership.  During  the  past  years  the 
principle  of  protecting  the  consumer 
from  advertising  deception  and  harmf\il 
products  has  been  a  major  legislative 
interest  of  this  body. 

We  have  made  inroads  In  the  area  of 
consumerism  Including  "truth  in  lend- 
ing" and  "truth  in  advertising"  laws. 
However,  the  battle  is  certainly  not  yet 
won.  Too  many  people  are  still  falling 
victim  to  hazardous  products.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  not  kept  fully  In- 
formed on  new  products  and  their  effec- 
tiveness, as  well  as  their  drawbacks. 

There  exist  hundreds  of  consimier-ln- 
terest  organizations  across  the  country 
which  have  worked  to  educate  the  con- 
sumer. These  groups  attempt  to  stimu- 
late intelligent  selection  of  products,  and 
an  awareness  of  what  legal  channels  are 
available  to  them  in  bringing  action 
against  violators  of  consiuner  laws.  These 
consumer-interest  groups  are  doing  a 
commendable  job;  however,  they  are 
widely  dispersed  over  the  country,  and 
this  tends  to  limit  their  general  effec- 
tiveness. 

H.R.    15003.    the    Consimier    Product 
Safety  Act.  if  approved  and  enacted,  will 
Anally  make  available  to  the  people  of 
this    Nation    a    consolidated    organiza- 
tion— an   independent  regulatory   com- 
mission— to  protect  consumers  "against 
unreasonable    product    hazards."    This 
regulatory  commission  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  set  safety  standards  and  even 
remove   dangerous   products   from    the 
market.  As  a  result,  the  products  would 
not  be  available  to  the  unsuspecting  cus- 
tomer, and  thus,  possibly  avoiding  the 
threat  of  personal  injury. 

Most  importantly,  we  would  be  able  to 
protect  the  thousands  of  consumers  from 
minor  and  serious  injury,  and  even 
death,  that  too  often  occurs  from  use  of 
a  faulty  and  hazardous  product. 

Too  many  people  have  needlessly  suf- 
fered injury. 

We  have  witnessed  the  need  for  such 
controls  and  for  the  education  of  the 
consumer.  ChUdren's  toys  have  already 
been  screened  to  a  large  extent;  and,  as 
in  the  period  prior  to  Christmas  of  1970 
when  the  FDA  removed  39  different  toys 
from  the  market,  such  toys  could  have 
made  that  holiday  season  an  unhappy 

one. 

We,  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
must  guarantee  the  consumer  safe  prod- 
ucts in  the  marketplace. 
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ATnCA  AND  BEAUTY 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  riiOKniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  McKay 
Commission  report  on  the  Attica  prison 
uprising,  with  the  recommendations  that 
the  blue  ribbon  panel  makes  must  re- 
ceive the  widest  possible  dissemination. 
It  states  what  the  public  needs  to  know 
about  prison  conditions  and  prison  re- 
form. ^  , 

Prison  bars  hold  men  and  women  lor 
so  many  months  and  years.  Rehabilita- 
tion and  innovative  work  release  pro- 
grams which  reintroduce  a  convicted 
prisoner  to  society  hold  promise  of  re- 
ducing the  75 -percent  rate  of  return  to 
our  large  institutions.  This  wiU  cost 
money,  but  it  will  be  money  well  spent. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  will 
study  the  McKay  report,  and  soon  wiU 
release  a  report  of  our  own  based  upon 
oxir  observations  and  examinations  of  At- 
tica and  other  prisons  which  led  to  our 
hearings  last  year.  We  hope  we  can  move 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  avail- 
able the  necessary  fimds  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  McKay  Com- 
mission and  our  own. 

An  excellent  column  written  by  Tom 
Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Attica  and  Reality"  appeared  Septem- 
ber 14.  I  submit  it  for  review  of  those 
who  read  the  Conorbbsionai.  Record: 
Attica  and  Realttt 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
The    McKay    Commlaeion    has    concluded 
that  Governor  Nelson  RockefeUer  should  have 
gone  to  Attica  before  permlttUig  the  armed 
assault  that  recaptured  the  prison  last  Sep- 
tember.  But   the   commlaalon   also  observed 
that    this    question    "has    tended    to    over- 
shadow all  other  Issues  as  a  subject  of  public 
debate."  and  that  Is  both  true  and  too  bad. 
Had    the    Governor    gone    to    Attica,    the 
deaths  of  39  persons   kUled   In   the   assault 
might,  or  might  not.  have  been  avoided;   no 
one  wUl  ever  know.  As  the  commission  stated, 
at    least    Mr.    RockefeUer's    presence    might 
have  acted  as  a  restraint  on  the  attackers; 
as  some  of  the  special  observers'  committee 
believed  at   the  time,  personal  exposure  to 
the  lethal  atmosphere  of  tension  and  hatered 
prevaUlng  at  Attica  Just  before  the  attack 
might  have  altered  hla  view  on  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 

All  that  Is  speculation.  What  Is  certain  Is 
that  the  faUtu^  at  Attica  was  not  a  faUure 
of   Nelson   Rockefeller   alone.   It   was   not   a 
fallvire     of     Commissioner     RusseU     Oswald 
alone,  or  of  the  miserably  misnamed  "correc- 
tions" department  he  heads,  or  of  the  ob- 
server committee,  or  of  the  prisoner  leaders — 
not  even  of  the  state  troopers  and  corrections 
officers  who  made  the  clumsy  attack,  and  the 
officials  who  were  supposed  to  restrain  and 
discipline  them.  They  all  failed  In  one  way  or 
another  to  prevent  the  prisoner  uprlsUig  and 
Its  bloody  aftermath;  but  the  essential  faU- 
ure was  more  general,  even  national — an  In- 
humane and  Ineffective  penal  system  as  part 
of  an  Inhumane  and  ineffective  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  that  sprli^  from  a  society  Indif- 
ferent to  the   inhumanity  and  ignorant  of 
the  Ineffectiveness. 

This  Is  not  said  as  a  retreat  Into  meaning- 
less generality,  for  which  no  blame  can  be 
fixed  Those  trooper*  who  fired  wantonly 
and  indiscriminately  Into  the  mass  of  pris- 
oners should  not  be  granted  by  Inaction  the 
amnesty  the  state  raXused  to  extend  to  the 
prisoners.  Neither  should  those  who  faUed  to 
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stop  such  Tlolsno*.  or  the  oorrvetlona  offloan 
who  violated  ordsn  by  firing  thslr  own  wea|>> 
ons,  or  those  who  later  carried  out  brut»l 
reprisals.  The  prisoners  who  slashed  thiM 
others  to  death  and  participated  In  the  beat- 
ing of  a  guard  who  later  died,  if  thay  can  b* 
Identified,  should  b«  held  responsible  for 
their  acts.  So  should  anyone  else,  prisoner  or 
observer  or  official,  from  the  Governor  on 
down,  who  can  be  shown  to  have  wptciOc  re- 
sponsibility for  a  specific  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  of  a  gen- 
eral public  culpability  Is  not  intended  as  a 
sort  of  fatuous  do-gooicUam.  a  view  that  there 
are  no  criminals  or  that  social  conditions 
excuse  every  hostUe  act.  It  Is  not  merely  what 
Splro  Agnew  has  called  "agonlzllng)  over  ths 
root  causes  of  conditions  that  are  constantly 
used  as  an  excuse  for  sonoe  people  to  commit 
crime." 

But  It  would  be  all  too  easy  tor  some  to 
conclude  that  had  Governor  Rockefeller  only 
gone  to  Attica,  all  would  have  been  well.  It 
would  be  Just  as  easy  for  others  to  concluds 
that  had  Mr.  Oswald  ordered  the  prison  re- 
captured by  force  on  the  first  day  of  the  \ip- 
rlslng,  there  would  have  been  no  problem.  It 
would  be  all  too  easy  to  conclude  that  notb- 
Ing  was  really  wrong  at  Attica  but  a  few  In- 
dividual f  aUuree,  and  to  Ignore  the  real  prob- 
lems that  came  to  bloody  fruition  there. 

One  of  these  real  problems  is  the  practice 
of  incMceratlng  men  like  anlnaals  In  their 
cages.  In  fortress-like  prisons  cloeed  to  the 
public  eye  and  located  for  the  most  part  fsr 
oS  the  beaten  path,  with  these  prisons 
manned  by  tintralned,  underpaid,  often 
frightened  civil  servants,  mostly  whites, 
placed  in  total  control  (ao  long  as  they  can 
maintain  It)  of  prisoners,  mostly  blacks  and 
other  minorities,  separated  abruptly  from 
home,   community,   Jobs,   sex,   amenity  and 

hope.  ,  ^ 

Another  real  problem  Is  that  many  of  these 
prisoners  know  themselves  to  have  been  un- 
fairly or  capriciously  or  callously  treated  by 
police  anxious  for  arrests,  prosecutors  htmgry 
for  convictions,  defense  counsel  of  Inadequate 
skills  and  preparation,  courts  too  often  In- 
capable of  speedy  trial  and  reasonably  cer- 
tain Justice,  arbitrary  parole  boetfds,  and  bu- 
reaucratic and  inflexible  procedures  through- 
out a  criminal  Justice  system  that  can 
neither  protect  the  Innocent  adequately, 
punish  the  gtillty  surely,  nor  effectively  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two. 

The  real  problem.  flnaUy,  Is  that  prisoners, 
by  ajid  large,  do  come  from  the  lowest  and 
most  hopeless  economic  classes  and  the  worst 
social  conditions,  do  suffer  dehumanizing 
and  degrading  oondltloaaa  that  offer  little 
physical  security,  lees  comfort,  the  most  lim- 
ited legal  rights.  vlrtviaUy  no  training— much 
less  motivation— for  the  future,  and  few  op- 
portunities for  self-Improvement. 

For  all  these  reasons,  prisons  make  men 
worse  rather  than  better,  cause  crime  rather 
than  prevent  It,  endanger  society  rather  than 
serve  It.  For  aU  these  reasons,  and  whatever 
the  specific  guilt  of  Individuals,  thoee  who 
administer  crlminaJ  Justice  In  America,  as 
well  as  the  pubUc  and  the  politicians  who 
tolerate  Its  Inhumanity  and  Ineftectlvenese, 
are  stained  with  the  blood  of  Attica. 


LIBRARY  DEDICATION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  G.  WILUAMS 

or    PXKNSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVB8 

TtLesday,  September  19,  1972 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  ni^t 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  dedic^(» 
of  a  new  $600,000  library  at  the  HW 
Cross  R.C.  Church  which  is  located  in 
my  district.  This  was  a  most  important 
event  to  me  because  it  was  the  culminft- 
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tku  of  a  great  number  of  important 
JSaevements  by  Msgr.  Ixrals  J.  Meyer 
Ajriug  his  priesthood. 

It  was  only  2  or  3  months  after  I  waa 
g«om  in  to  my  first  elected  position  m 
Ln^ngfleld  Township  Commissioner  ^kt 
STther  Meyer  approached  tiie  board  with 
Se  original  plans  for  the  Holy  Croas 
HBhool  to  be  built  on  what  was  formerly 
Smland  at  Springfield  and  Bishop 
Roads  After  the  school  was  constructed, 
the  combination  auditorium  and  gym- 
DMlum  was  used  for  church  swrvlce. 

-nie  school  was  then  «ilarged  and  the 
construction  of  the  church  was  started. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Monsignor  Meyer 
and  his  parish.  Holy  Cross  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
In  the  world. 

The  church,  Itself,  contains  an  upper 
and  a  lower  sanctuary  with  a  combined 
seating  capacity  of  almost  2.300.  Mass 
can  be  conducted  simultaneously  at  each 
of  the  sanctuaries,  and  each  sanctuary 
has  a  ground-level  entrance.  ITie  lower 
sanctuary  has  an  entrance  at  the  front 
while  the  upper  sanctuary  has  a  ground 
level  entrance  in  the  rear. 

The  Holy  Cross  Church  is  a  tribute  to 
the  outstanding  dedication,  drive,  and 
initiative  of  Monsignor  Meyer.  It  is  dtfU- 
cult  for  me  to  realize  that  he  ha*  accom- 
plished all  of  this  in  only  20  years. 

"me  great  impact  which  Holy  Cross 
School  has  had  on  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  is  readily  tyjparent. 

The  efforts  of  Monsignor  Meyer  wUl 
never  be  forgotten  by  his  parishioners 
and  the  people  of  Delaware  County  who 
know  of  his  efforts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  traveled  to  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam to  condemn  U.S.  aggression  against 
North  Vietnam  and  call  for  total  revolu- 
tion against  the  imperialist,  caititalist. 
and  racialist  structure  of  the  United 
States. 

In  August  1969,  an  American  delega- 
tion comprised  of  SDS  leaders,  black  an- 
tiwar leaders,  and  other  militants  toured 
North  Vietnam  and  held  a  mass  rally  on 
August  4,  1969,  during  which  they  con- 
demned the  United  States,  praised  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  called  for  soli- 
darity between  the  antiwar  factions  in 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam.  In 
September  1969,  Eldrldge  Cleaver  and  a 
delegation  of  Black  Panthers  appeared  at 
the  World  Conference  of  Journalists 
Against  U.S.  Imperialism  in  Pyongyang, 
North  Korea,  and  said  in  part: 

UB.  Imperialism  seeks  to  turn  the  entire 
world  Into  a  huge  prlaom  under  Its  bloody 
thumb  and  under  the  boots  of  the  tnoip* 
and  puppets.  The  people  of  the  world  must 
unite  and  stage  a  massive,  universal  prison 
break  against  UB.  Imperialism. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  AU- 
THORITY OF  THE  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT REGARDING  TRAVEL 
RESTRICTIONS 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1967 
there  has  lieen  an  escalating  nimiber  of 
American  citizens  traveling  to  restricted 
countries  and  engaging  in  activities  in 
those  countries  which  undercut  the  for- 
eign policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  recent  and  perhaps 
most  flagrant  episode  involved  the  visits 
of  Jane  Fonda  and  Ramsey  Clark  to 
North  Vietnam. 

It  was  assumed  prior  to  1969  that  the 
Department  of  State  had  authority  to  re- 
fuse to  issue  or  to  revoke  UJ3.  passports 
because  of  unauthorized  travel  to  re- 
stricted countries  or  areas  and  to  require 
assurances  from  the  traveler  that  he 
would  not  use  his  passport  for  travel  to 
the  area  and  would  not  travel  to  the  area. 
However,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  in 
Lynd  versus  Rusk  (1967)  that  although 
the  Department  could  restrict  the  valid- 
ity and  use  of  a  U.S.  passport  for  travel 
to  certain  foreign  coimtrles  or  areas,  it 
was  without  statutory  authority  to  re- 
strict the  travel  of  U.S.  citizens  to  such 
countries  or  areas. 

Shortly     thereafter,     Stokely       Car- 
michael  took  advaintage  of  this  decision 


Perhaps  the  largest  contingent  to  leave 
our  shores  to  assist  our  adversaries  oc- 
curred in  early  1970 — 600  young  radlciJs 
Joined  the  "Venceremos  Brigade"  to  cut 
cane  for  Castro  at  the  ver>'  time  when 
our  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  was  be- 
ginning to  have  its  desired  effect.  Actu- 
ally, the  real  purpose  of  this  SDS-spon- 
sored  expedition  was  not  to  cut  cane,  but 
to  make  Cuban  propaganda  hay.  It  fur- 
nished cMisiderable  propaganda  ammu- 
nition to  Cuba  and  Latin  American 
Communists. 

The  recent  activities  of  Jane  Fonda 
and  Ramsey  Clark  in  North  Vietnam 
further  illitstrates  the  need  to  control 
such  imauthorized  trips. 

Jane  Fonda  made  several  broadcasts 
over  Radio  Hanoi  in  which  she  at- 
tempted to  demoralize  American  service- 
maa  and  get  them  to  disobey  orders. 
Similarly,  Ramsey  Clark  representing  an 
organization  called  the  International 
Commission  for  Inquiries  into  the  U.S. 
war  crimes  in  Indochina  over  Hanoi 
Radio  referred  to  the  "cruel  and  terrible 
slaughter  In  North  Vietnam." 

Both  Miss  Fonda  and  Mr.  Clark  con- 
demn our  action  against  North  Vietnam, 
yet  ignore  the  fact  that  it  was  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  entered  into  South 
Vietnam  as  the  aggressors.  Moreover, 
who  can  recall  Miss  Fonda  or  Mr.  Clark 
ever  condemning  the  North  Vietnamese 
aggressors  for  the  vicious  atrocities, 
deaths  and  casualties  they  have  caused 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  over  a  10 
year  period,  and  for  their  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
POWs? 

The  effect  of  the  many  unauthorized 
trips  by  American  citizens  to  restricted 
countries  since  1967  has  been  to:  first, 
misrepresent  American  opinion  to  our 
adversaries;  second,  provide  misinforma- 
tion to  the  American  public;  third,  pro- 
vide propaganda  ammunition  and  actual 
economic  assistance  to  our  sidversaries: 
and  fourth,  to  make  the  attainment  of 
peace  more  difficult  by  interfering  with 
private  negotiations  and  other  foreign 
policy  activities. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Mie  of  the 
most  important  reasons  for  the  intransi- 
gence of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the 
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Paris  negotiations  Is  the  blurred  picture 
of  the  American  electorate  which  has 
been  painted  by  the  fringe  minority  who 
have  traveled  to  Hanoi  in  d^berate  vio- 
lation of  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
Sectetiary  ot  State. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  trip  of 
Ramsey  Clark.  Clark,  while  in  Hanoi, 
stated  that  he  expected  a  big  McOovkwi 
victory  smd  if  McGovxrh  were  elected, 
the  war  would  end  on  the  day  he  came 
into  office.  He  also  inferred  that  McGov- 
EHK  would  accept  Hanoi's  "seven  points," 
and  Nixon  would  not. 

HJl.  16488  which  I  introduced  on  Au- 
gust 8  of  this  year  would  control  such 
flagrant  intervention  in  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy.  This  bill  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  State  the  satisfac- 
tory authority,  which  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals said  he  presently  does  not  have  to 
impose  and  enforce  area  restrictions  on 
travel.  In  other  words,  It  formally  gives 
the  Secretary  the  authority  which  he  ex- 
ercised prior  to  the  court  decision  in 
1967. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
could  restAct  travel  to  a  country  that  we 
are  at  war  with,  where  armed  hostilities 
are  imderway,  or  when  such  travel  would 
seriously  impair  the  conduct  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  After  reviewing  an  applica- 
tion to  travel  to  a  country  classified  as 
restricted,  the  Secretary  could,  however, 
grant  permission  to  visit  that  country. 
Minimal  penalties  are  provided  for  travel 
to  designated  countries  or  areas  without 
specific  authorization  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Department  of  State  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  support  this  legislation 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  act  on  it  soon  to 
prevent  future  unauthorized  trips  by  the 
Jane  Fonda's  and  Ramsey  Clark's.  Our 
country  must  speak  with  one  voice.  We 
can  no  longer  tolerate  interference  by 
private  American  citizens  with  our  diplo- 
matic negotiations  and  the  rise  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  as  propaganda  conduits. 


RESULTS  OF  17TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  accKioAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadcv.  September  19,  1972 

Mrs.  GRimTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire  which  I 
recently  sent  to  all  the  residents  of 
Michigan's  new  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. At  completion  of  this  tally,  I  have 
received  a  total  of  8.989  retiums  out  of 
approximately  138.000  questiormaires 
mailed.  My  special  thanks  are  extended 
to  the  individuals  who  responded  with 
interest,  many  with  detailed  and 
thoughtful  comments  on  these  majw  is- 
sues facing  Congress  and  the  Natirai.  The 
results  of  the  questionnaire  follow  for 
everyone  to  read ;  

tUKOvn  or  ITtb  OoNOSsasioirAL  DmsKT 

QlUtMrXOHtiAOM 

1.  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  ptrfletes 
In  Vletnam.7 
Tes,M.6%. 
No,S3.i%. 
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a.  Wblch  do  you  think  U  the  b««t  Eolutlon 
to  the  Vietnam  w»r : 

(a)  Continue  mUlUry  operatlona  at  pre»- 
ent  level  while  pxirsulng  further  negotia- 
tion*?. 38.8%. 

(b)  Immediate  wlthdTawal?,  14.6%. 

(c)  Withdrawal  contln«»nt  up»n  retoaae  at 
POWs?.34.7%. 

(d)  PbiMd    wlthdTMral    of    VA.    troofW?. 

33-3% .  „, 

3.  Shotild  unconditional  amnesty  De 
granted  thoee  InOlviauaH  who  have  avoided 
meeting  their  mUltary  obligation  by  leaving 
the  country  or  deserting  from  the  armed 
servloea? 
Yea.  18.3%. 

No,  81.7%.  ,      _^     , 

4.  Do    you    favor    the    buMng    of    school 
children  to  achieve  racUl  balance? 
Yes,  8.6%. 

No.  91.4%.  .         ,     ^ 

6.  Do  you  favor  federal  regulation  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans  to  protect  pension  rights 
of  employee*? 
Yes,  78.2%. 

No.  20.8%.  „     ^. 

6.  Do  you  feel  any  of  these  can  be  effective 
in  controlling  crime: 

^a)    Increasing  federal  aid  to  states  and 
localities  for  crime  control  programs? 
Yes,  67.4%.  , 

No,  33.6%.  .     , 

(b)  Enactment   of   stronger   gun   control 

laws? 

Yes.  72.1%. 

No,  27,9%.  .      .,. 

(c)  Building  more  correctional  institu- 
tions and  Improving  rehabilitation? 

Yea,  77.9%. 

No.  22.1%.  ..   , 

7.  Do  you  support  effcat*  to  widen  diplo- 
matic and  trade  reUtlona  with  China? 

Yes,  82.0%. 

No,  18.0%.  ,  . 

8.  Do  you  feel  the  present  wage-price-rent 
control  program  has  been  successful  In  com- 
bating inflation? 

Yes.  34.2%. 
No,  65.8%. 

9.  With  the  constitutionality  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  questioned  as  a  means  of  financing 
public  education,  would  you  favor: 

(a)  Greater  fedaral  expenditures  for 
schools? 

Yes,  53.4%. 

No,  46.6%. 

tb)  State  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
public  education  with  a  new  system  of  fi- 
nancing? 

Yes,  73.4%, 

No,  27.6%. 

(c)  A  national  sales  tax  (value-added  tax) 
for  school  revenues? 

Yee,  47.7%. 

No.  52.3  ',^. 


10.  Health  care  coeU  are  placing  medical 
care  out  of  the  reach  of  mUllons  of  Ameri- 
cans. Would  you  favor : 

(a)  National  health  Insurance  for  everyone 
financed  by  employer-employee  contribu- 
tions matched  by  the  federal  government 
under  social  security? 

Yea,  87.2%.  1 

No,  823%.  ( 

(b)  Tax  credits  to  purchase  private  In- 
surance? 

Yes,  463%, 
No,  53.2%. 

( c)  Expansion  of  medUare  and  medicaid? 
Yes,  61.6%. 
No,  38.4%. 

(d)  A  federal  program  to  h«lp  p»y  caU- 
strophlc  medical  coeU  ocly? 

Yes,  56.0';.. 
No,  46.0%. 

11.  Do  you  feel  that  greater  federal  efforts 
are  necessary  to  reduce  unemployment? 

Yes,  67.6%. 

No,  32.4%.  .     , 

12.  What  do  you  bellfve  are  the  principal 
problems  facing  our  nation  today?  (The  fol- 
lowing are  the  problems  most  frequently 
cited  and  the  percentage  of  response.) 

Crime.  20.6%. 
Vietnam,  11.9%. 
Inflation,  10.4%, 
Bxwlng.  9.8%. 
Unemployment,  8.8% 
Drugs.  7.0%. 
Taxes.  6.2%. 
Welfare,  5.5%. 
Pollution,  2.7%. 


MODERN  MOMS  ARE  INDEPENDENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1972 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Suburban  Life  Newspaper  hM  a  very 
Interesting  editorial  page  in  which  in- 
dividual staff  members  give  their  view- 
points on  any  subject  of  special  interest 
to  them.  Mrs.  Sharon  Windle,  writing  in 
the  Suburban  Life  of  September  14,  dis- 
cusses the  attitude  of  a  modem  mother 
in  what  I  believe  is  a  very  practical  and 
sound  fashion. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MoDXRN  Moms  Arx  Indbpindxnt 
(By  Sharon  Windle) 

Kids  are  lllte  a  pair  of  shoes.  They're  much 
more  comfortable  to  have  around  after 
they've  put  on  a  little  mileage. 


I  suppose  after  a  pretags  lUu  the  ataOM  { 
nseijn'T  add  that  I'm  not  what  you  ■01114 
call  a  Dr.  Spock  version  9f  motherhood.  To 
the  Impenetrable  eye  of  the  old-fashioaMl 
mother  or  the  super-Benattlve  grandma.  I,  and 
others  of  my  pattern,  m*y  appear  at  tiaus, 
unconcerned,  immobUs,  Impatlewt  and  too 
Btarlot,  It  Is  only  because  we  are  all  of  the 
above. 

We  are  also  honest.  Many  of  us  did  a  very 
Inadequate  job  of  role  playing  with  our 
dollies  as  Islds.  Many  of  ub  as  adults  washM 
diapers  only  out  of  sanitary  necessity;  ma4( 
formula  because  our  offspring  weren't  bora 
with  a  super  set  of  molars  to  chop  up  a  steak 
and  walked  through  the  park  with  a  baby 
carriage  because  It  was  good  for  mommy  and 
an  ainng  for  baby  was  an  advantage  too. 

The  biggest  difference  of  opinion  in  the  oM 
way  of  child  rearing  and  the  new  appears  to 
be  that  the  modern  method  places  mor« 
value  on  the  child  himself  as  a  human  being 
with  an  individual  personality.  The  old  meth- 
od treats  kids  as  a  possession  to  be  dlsclpUnad 
and  molded  into  a  Junior  model  of  mom  or 
dad. 

The  old  nietbod  popiUarlzes  parental  ego- 
expansion  or  ego-enforcement  by  using  the 
child  as  a  vehicle.  How  often  have  we  heard, 
"She'll  have  all  the  opportunity  I  never  had, 
or  hell  get  all  the  material  things  I  oould 
never  afford  as  a  kid."  Wish  for  these  unfilled 
childhood  dreams  of  parents  often  cause 
them  to  demand  regimented  behavior  from 
their  offspring  which  Is  based  on  biases  and 
misconceptions.  Sadly,  the  end  result  Is  often 
alienation  of  the  child. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  others  who  share  mj 
thinking,  that  the  biggest  responsibility  of 
a  parent  Is  to  recognize  his  or  her  shortcom- 
ings, prejudices  and  limitations  and  teach 
the  ohUd  from  that  basic  understanding. 

It  is  necessary  to  realize  that  being  a 
p»arent  does  not  make  you  "right"  and  par- 
enthood has  less  value  when  wielded  as  a 
bayonet  than  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill. 

Too  often  the  old-fashioned  mommy  Is 
more  concerned  with  the  physical  duties  o( 
mothering  by  which  she  judges  herself  and 
her  peers  Judging  the  success  of  her  role  ful- 
fillment than  she  is  with  the  object  of  those 
efforts,  the  child  himself. 

Modern  mothers  don't  seem  to  be  so  con- 
cerned with  what  others  think  of  them  as 
they  are  of  the  effects  of  their  actions  and 
the  end  resulu  on  the  child  himself. 

TTiere  are  among  my  peers  some  of  the  most 
powdered,  pampered,  fed-on-tlme.  bedded-by- 
8  p.m. -promptly  kids  in  the  world,  with  the 
hungriest  egos  and  weariest  personalities. 

I  am  less  concerned  with  being  a  "good" 
mother  than  I  am  with  mothering  a  "good" 
child.  A  chUd  who  wUl  grow  up  Into  a  world 
which,  as  I  see  it.  coulfl  use  some  good  kids 
to  help  straighten  It  out. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^erfncsday,  September  20,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thus  aaith  the  Lord  God:  in  retumino 
and  rest  sfuM  you  be  saved;  in  quietness 
and  in  confidence  shaR  be  your 
strength.— Is&iah  30:  16. 

O  Qod,  who  art  the  Creator  and  Sus- 
tainer  of  life,  whose  •pint  keeps  the  plan- 
eto  in  their  courses  and  yet  whose  ear  is 
ever  attentive  to  the  quiet  whispers  of 
our  human  hearts,  we  pause  in  silence 
before  Thee  praying  ff  wisdom,  strength, 
and  patience  as  we  ,  iavor  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  beloved  nerica  and  to  lead 
our  Nation  in  r'gh      ad  good  paths. 

O  Lord,  gxiid  people  in  choosing 


wisely  her  leaders.  May  our  citizens  grow 
in  mature  responsibility  and  together 
join  hands  with  kindred  spirits  across 
the  seas  in  daring  to  be  pioneers  in 
brotherhood,  sustaining  the  principles  of 
those  who  seek  to  end  strife,  and  to  usher 
in  a  new  day  of  enduring  peace  to  the 
glory  of  Thy  holy  name.  .\men. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECOMMITTAL  OP  S.  1316,  AMEND- 
ING FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION 
ACT,  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  <S.  1316) 
to  amend  section  301  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  and  section 
5  of  the  Poultn'  Products  Inspection  Act, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  increase  from  50  to 
80  percent  the  amount  that  may  be 
paid  as  the  Federal  Government's  share 
of  the  costs  of  any  cooperative  meat  or 
poultry  inspection  program  carried  out 
by  any  State  under  such  sections,  be  re- 
commiitted  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? ^.     ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  APPAnW 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a*k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  ccaxcurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  553)  authorizing  cot- 
tain  printing  for  the  Committee  on  Vet- 


^■^  tAin  nrinting  for  the  Committee  on  vet- 

y^OINTMENT    AS    MEMBERS    OF  2!^^  Affairs,  with  a  Senate  amendment 

•^MMISSION  ON  T^  O^^^^  tSS^to.    and    concur    in    the    Senate 

-T-rnM  nP  THE  GOVERNMENT  l'"0«  ^^^„i^ 


TTON  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR 

ii^   CONDUCT   OF   FOREIGN 

POUCY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  602(b) .  PubUc  Law  92- 
352  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the' Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
.he  Government  for  the  Conduct  of 
Foreign  Policy  the  f  oUowing  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Zablocki,  of 
Wisconsin:  and  Mr.  Mailliard,  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  following  members  frona 
private  life:  Dr.  Stanley  P.  Wa«aer.  of 
Oklahoma:  and  Dr.  Arend  D.  Lubbers,  of 
Michigan.  


PRINTING    OF    COMMITTEE    PRINT 
ENTITLED  "COURT  PROCEEDINGS 
AND    ACTIONS   OF   VITAL   INTER- 
EST TO  THE  CONGRESS" 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port >Rept.  No.  92-14121   on  the  resolu- 
tion 'H.  Res.  1087)   to  provide  for  the 
priniing  of  a  committee  print  entitled 
■  Court  Proceedings  and  Actions  of  Vital 
Interest  to  the  Congress,"  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. .  , 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Brs.   1087 

Resolved.  That  there  shai*  be  printed  one 
thousand  copies  of  a  committee  print  en- 
titled Court  Proceedings  and  Actioiis  of 
Vital  Interest  to  the  Congress"  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congreaslonal 
Operatlcwis. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PRINTING  FOR  USE  OF  COMMTl'- 
TEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port Rrpt.  No.  92-1413)  on  the  resolu- 
tion iH.  Res.  1113)  to  provide  for  certain 
printing  for  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1113 
Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  con- 
currently with  the  original  press  run  thirty- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  copies  of  an  In- 
formation sheet  entitled  "Summary  of 
Benefits  for  Vietnam  Veterans"  for  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 
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amendment.  ,  ^^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1 ,  after  line  9,  insert : 

"Sec  2  After  the  oonclualon  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Ninety-second  CongroM 
there  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterane'  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Senate  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a 
publication  slmUar  to  that  authortaed  by 
Uie  nrst  section  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.  but  with  emphasU  upon  matt««  re- 
lating to  veterans'  affairs  oonalderwi  by  the 
Senate  or  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  of  the  Senate." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Ooncup- 
rent  resolution  authorizing  certain  printing 
for   the   Committees   on  Veterans'    Affaire, 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tJie  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


PRINTTNG  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  ON 
ORGANIZATION  OP  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
Mr   BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port iRept.  No.  92-1414)  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  679)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prmting  of  additional  copies 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  mi  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. ^         ,  , 
The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  foUows: 

H.  Con.  R»b.  679 
Resolved  by  the  Ho-use  of  Representat^es 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shaU  be 
printed  In  addiUon  to  the  original  press  run 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  copies  each 
of  volume  I,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  each  of  volumes  11  and  "I  °I^  ^he 
House  document  containing  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
use  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^_^_^ 

PRINTING    OF    ADDITIONAL    HEAR- 
INGS ENTITLED  "CORRECTIONS", 
PARTS  I  THROUGH  VI 
Mr   BRADEMAfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  92-14151   on  the  cwicurrent  res- 


olution "H.  Con.  Res.  681  >  to  PJ^.^e^or 
the  printing  of  1.000  additional 
hearings  enUtled  "Corrections  parts  I 
through  VI.  and  ask  for  ImmertlaU.  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  foUows: 

H.  Cow.  R«s.  681 

Jt«»oJt>ed  by  f^«  House  of  RepreMentativeM 
(the  Senate  concurHng) ,  That  thme  ^»»"  »• 
printed  one  thousand  copies  each  ot  part* 
I  through  VI  erf  aerial  16  hearings  entitled 
•Oorrectlona",  Ninety-second  Congreae  for 
vise  of  the  House  Committee  c«i  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^_^^_^__ 

PRINTING   OF  ADDITIONAL  COP^ 
OF    HEARINOS    ENTITLED       DIS- 
CRIMINATION AGAINST  WOMEN ' 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministraUon.  I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port ^Rept.  92-1416)   on  the  concurrent 
resolution  >H.  Con.  Res.  687)   providing 
for  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
parts  I  and  H  of  hearings  entiUed  "Dis- 
crimination Against  Women. "  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H  CON.  RM  687 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  parts  I  and  n  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Special  Subconunlttee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Nmetv-first  Congress,  second  session, 
on  section  806  of  H.H.  16098.  entitled  ••Dis- 
crimination Against  Women",  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
crimination Against  Women  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


to 


PREPARATION    OF    A    HISTORY    OF 

PUBLIC   WORKS   IN   THE   UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privUeged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-14171  on  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  204)  to  au- 
thorize the  preparation  of  a  history  of 
pubUc  works  in  the  United  States  and 
ask  for  imjnediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  jomt  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

SJ.  Rm.  *>4 
Whereas  the  Prwrtdent  of  the  United  States 
and  bicentennial  organizations  hare  enco"'- 
aged  aseoclaoons  and  other  groups  to  under- 
take meaningful  activities  to  "^f^^f^^^ 
the  two  hundredth  annlver»ry  of  our  Inde- 

^•^^^  ?^e  American  Public  Work.  Am^ 
otatton  U  a  nonprofit.  putoUc  service  organj- 
^^  oompn.^1  of  ^"^"^^^"^^ 
^gLged  m  various  phas-  of  the  broad  field 
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of  public  worka  at  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  level*  ot  govemment  and  tbl*  hlgbly 
respected  nonpartlaan  organization  has  a 
long  hUtory  of  foatertng  the  improvement 
of  public  work*  practice*  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  public  support  for  needed  commu- 
nity faclUtlee  and  eervlcea  as  exemplified  by 
Its  sponsorship  and  support  of  the  Graduate 
Center  for  Public  Works  Engineering  and 
Administration  of  the  University  of  PltU- 
burgb.  the  annual  observance  of  National 
Public  Works  Week,  which  Is  deslgXMd  to 
increase  the  cltlaen's  understanding  of  pub- 
lic works.  Inspire  excellence  and  loyal  dedi- 
cated public  aervloe,  and  encovuage  and  as- 
sist talented  yoxing  persons  to  prepare  for 
careers  In  public  works,  and  other  important 
programs;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors,  house  of 
delegates,  and  advisory  council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Works  Association  at  a  special 
ceremonial  meeting  held  at  Congress  Hall  In 
Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  September  11, 1971, 
unanimously  adopted  a  bicentennial  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  association  to  undertake 
as  Its  official  bicentennial  project  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  the  "History  of  Pub- 
lic Works  in  the  Unlt«d  States  Prom  1776  to 
1976".  so  that  future  generations  may  ben- 
efit from  a  comprehensive  review  of  public 
works  In  perspective — the  project  to  be  con- 
ducted over  the  next  five  years  from  the 
association's  Washington  office,  located  ap- 
propriately at  1776  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Northwest:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  such  a  publi- 
cation as  the  development  of  public  works 
is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  Its  cltlaens;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Public  Works  Asso- 
ciation Intends  to  draw  on  the  resources  of 
other  Interested  and  responsible  groups  in 
carrying  out  this  Important  project;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  to  be  conducted  by  a  com- 
petent staff  with  an  editorial  renrtew  board 
to  assure  its  accuracy  and  approprlateneaa. 
on  a  nonprofit  basis,  resulting  In  no  mone- 
tary benefit  to  the  American  Public  Works 
Association  or  to  any  individual,  but  under- 
taken strictly  as  a  public  service  to  develop 
a  meaningful  smd  accurate  history  which 
would  be  avaUable  to  the  young  people  of 
our  country,  educatlonsLl  Institutions,  and 
others:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
reaentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of  Aynerica 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  all  public  works 
oriented  agencies  of  the  Federal  Qovernment, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  be  requested  to 
cooperate  In  carrying  this  important  project 
forward. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "pro- 
vide such  assistance  as  may  be  required" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "co- 
operate." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


a  S«iate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows : 

Page  1.  line  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  reso- 
lution, strike  oxjt  "1971",  and  insert  "1972",". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROGRAM  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
TUNA  AND  OTHER  LATENT  FISH- 
ERIES RESOURCES  IN  CENTRAL 
AND  WESTERN  PACIFIC  OCEAN 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoias  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'HH.  12207)  to 
authorize  a  program  for  the  development 
of  tima  and  other  latent  fisheries  re- 
sources in  the  centrsd  and  western  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "Central  and"  and 
Insert:  "Central,". 

Page  1.  line  3.  after  "Western"  Insert;  ", 
and  South". 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "Central  and"  and 
Insert:  "Central,". 

Page  1,  line  9,  after  "Western"  Insert:  ", 
and  South". 

Page  2.  line  13,  strike  out  "1975"  and  In- 
sert: "1978". 

Page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "Central  and" 
and  Insert:  "Central,". 

Page  2.  line  24.  after  "em"  Insert:  ".  and 
South". 

Page  3.  line  2,  strike  out  "410"  and  In- 
sert: "130". 

Page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "1972"  and  Insert: 
"1973". 

Page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "1975"  and  Insert: 
"1976". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  a  program  for  the  development 
of  tuna  and  other  latent  fisheries  resources 
In  the  Central.  Western,  and  South  Pacific 
Ocean." 


PRINTING  OP  "FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS,  1971"  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (3.  Con.  Res.  31)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  the  compilation  entitled 
"Federal  and  State  Student  Aid  Pro- 
grams. 1971"  as  a  Senate  document,  with 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  explain 
the  changes  and  also  indicate  the  at- 
titude of  the  conferees  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  senior  members  of 
the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  it  have  concurred  in  the  Senate 
changes. 

HJl.  12207  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  institute  a  3-year 
program  for  the  development  of  tuna 
and  other  latent  fisheries  resources  in  the 
central  and  western  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  accomplishing  this  purpose,  the  bill 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  the 
svun  of  $3  million. 


Briefly  explained,  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  other  than  technical 
amendments,  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  east  longitude  boundary  of 
the  area  to  be  covered  by  the  legislation 
was  extended  10  degrees  from  "140  de- 
grees west"  to  "130  degrees  west"— in 
order  to  make  sure  that  all  potential 
areas  off  the  islands  of  American  Samoa 
and  Hawaii  were  included. 

Second.  The  3-year  program  author- 
ized to  be  carried  out  under  the  bill  wm 
adjusted  to  begin  July  1, 1973— instead  of 
July  1.  1972,  as  provided  by  the  Home 
version  of  the  bill. 

Third.  The  reporting  deadline  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  wsis  extended  1 
year— to  Jime  30,  1976 — to  conform  with 
the  beginning  period  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Are  all  the 
amendments  germane  to  the  bill  a» 
passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  satisfied  they  are 
germane:  yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^_^^ 

PROVIDING    FOR     CONSIDERATION 

OF  H.R.  15003,  CONSUMER  PROD- 

UCT  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1116  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Rbs.  1116 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  18008) 
to  protect  consumers  against  unreasonable 
product  hazards.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the   amendment   in  the   nature  of  s 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bUl  for  the 
purpose    of    amendment    under    the    flve- 
mlnute    rule.    At    the    conclusion    of   such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    blU    to    the    House    with   such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shsU 
be   considered   as   ordered   on   the  bUl  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions.  After 
the   passage   of  H.R.    15003,   the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be 
discharged   from  the   further   consideration 
of  the  bill  8.  3419,  and  it  shall  then  be  in 
order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  sU 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 


bfli  wd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  Provlslona 
StSaed  in  HJl.  16003  aa  paased  by  the 
Bouse. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
j41ssouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  ioc 

^  mTbOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
STlMr  SMITH)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  nUe  mak- 
ing in' order  the  consideration  of  t^,  co»n- 
mlttee  substitute  as  an  original  biU  and 
providing  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  num- 
ber at  ttie  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

The  committee  handling  the  bill  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  oo  Rules. 
There  was  no  opposiUon  to  the  rule. 

The  committee  aaked  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  The  Committee  on  Rules  de- 
cided to  provide  2  hours  because  it  un- 
derstood that  there  was  considerable 
controversy  over  the  matter,  and  thus 
we  provided  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  then  proceed- 
ed to  vote  the  rule  by  a  vote.  I  believe,  of 
10  to  4,  so  obviously  there  was  some  op- 
position in  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
the  granting  of  a  rule.  However,  I  am  ™>t 
aware  of  any  major  effort  to  defeat  this 
rule,  and  I  consequently  reserve  the  bal- 
ance to  my  time. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  aa  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  disthiguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  ha* 
explained  the  rule  in  accordance  with  my 
understanding,  and  I  concur  in  his  state- 
ments relative  to  the  rule  and  the  action 
taken  In  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

As  he  mentioned,  there  is  some  con- 
troversy on  this  particular  bill,  and  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  who  is  opposed  to  this 
particular  measure,  and  that  is  why  I 
intend  to  take  a  little  time  here  today 
to  set  forth  my  reasoning,  because  prob- 
ably the  statement  will  be  made,  as  the 
indication  was  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  that  anybody  who  votes 
against  this  bill  is  against  motherhood 
and  In  favor  of  sin. 

Everybody  is  for  product  safety,  every- 
body is  for  consumer  safety,  and  every- 
body is  for  employee  ssifety.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 
All  the  Members  are  for  that,  and  I  am 
just  as  much  in  favor  of  that  a«  is  any 
other  Member  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  spent  a  good  many  years  in  plant  pro- 
tection, having  to  do  with  safety  and 
protection  of  employees,  and  although 
we  passed  many  regulations  in  the  vari- 
ous industrial  facilities,  we  always  had 
problems  because  some  employees  were 
careless  and  failed  to  abide  by  the  safety 
provisions  we  put  in. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alleged 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  a  new 
Independent  regulatory  commission.  It 
is  to  be  called  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  This  Commission  is 
to  protect  consumers  fr«n  unreasonably 
hazardous  products. 

The  bill  covers  consumer  productp  very 
brocuily.  It  includes  any  article  produced 
or  distributed  for  sale  to  or  for  the  use 
of  a  consumer.  Therefore,  it  is  not  neces- 


sary that  a  product  actually  be  8<rtd  to  a 
consumer  in  order  to  be  covered  by  the 
act  but  only  that  the  product  be  pro- 
duced or  distributed  for  consumer  use. 

Some  items  which  are  specifically  ex- 
cluded frcan  the  coverage  of  the  bill  are 
industrial  products  smd  foods  and  ex- 
ports and  products  already  regulated  un- 
der safety  laws. 

This  new  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  will  consist  of  five  members 
selected  on  a  bipartisan  basis  who  will 
serve  for  a  period  of  7  years.  In  order  to 
make  the  Commission  independent  of  the 
executive,  it  is  provided  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  may  be  removed 
only  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 

in  ofQce.  ^  ^  _,.. 

They  will  have  four  different  duties  ; 
namely,  the  collecting  of  and  making 
public  of  information  on  consumer  prod- 
uct related  injuries;  setting  safety  stand- 
ards to  prevent  unlawful  product  hazards 
and,  where  such  standards  are  not  feasi- 
ble, banning  products  from  the  market; 
protecting  the  public  from  products 
which  pose  an  imminent  danger  to 
health  and  safety  by  seeking  equitable 
relief  in  the  courts  and  for  administra- 
tively ordering  the  remedy  of  products 
which  fail  to  comply  with  the  Commis- 
sion's safety  rules. 

Enforcement:  It  can  be  enforced  by 
the  use  of  civil  and  criminal  penalties, 
injunctive    enforcement,     and    seizure: 
private  suits  for  damages  and  consumer 
suits  to  compel  compliance  with  safety 
standards.   Some   functions   of  existing 
agencies  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
commission.  Some  of  those  have  to  do 
with  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  and  the  Poison  Prevention  Packag- 
ing Act  and  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $55  million  for 
fiscal  year    1973,   $89   million   for  fiscal 
year    1974,   and   $64   million   for   fiscal 
year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  contains  let- 
ters from  five  Governmental  agencies  as 
well  as  from  the  President.  While  the 
administration,  of  course,  favors  prod- 
uct safety  legislation,  it  would  prefer  a 
consumer  agency  underthe  direction  ot 
the  Department  of  HEW  rather  than  a 
new  independent  regulatory  commission 
such  as  wiU  be  established  by  this  bill. 
Minority  views  have  been  filed  by 
Members  Dkvini.  Nelsen,  Haevey. 
Broww  of  Ohio.  HAS-nwGS,  ScHiirrz,  and 
Collins  of  Texas. 

They  maintain  a  consumer  Eigency 
should  be  established  as  a  part  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  under 
HEW  rather  than  as  an  independent 
agency.  These  gentlemen  point  out  that 
while  a  bipartisan  independent  agency 
is  theoretically  more  neutral  in  its  de- 
cisions, in  fact  it  tends  to  be  more  in- 
decisive, and,  in  addition  to  that,  being 
part  of  a  department  represented  at  the 
Cabinet  level  it  means  the  agency  is  in 
a  stronger  position  to  obtain  funds. 
Moreover,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  the  personnel  and  orga- 
nization already  in  existence  so  that 
that  agency  can  begin  to  work  sooner 
and  at  less  cost  than  would  be  required 
under  a  new  agency. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  think  if  anybody  op- 


poees  this  Wll,  he  can  be  accused  of  being 
a«atDst  motherhood  and  in  favor  of  sin. 
We  know  there  are  minions  of  accidents 
that  occur  in  the  home.  Possibly  there 
are  up  to  20  million  a  year  that  ooc« 
in  the  home,  but  if  you  axe  going  to  try 
to  regulate  some  of  them,  we  may  get 
into  some  problems.  How  many  people, 
for  exsonple,  are  injured  or  killed  while 
falling  in  the  bathtub?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  to 
have  certain  regulations  la  connection 
with  bathtubs  or  soaps?  You  have  many 
accidents  that  occur  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, especially  in  the  case  of  teenagers 
and  boys  and  others  who  have  a  BB  gun 
and  it  accidentally  explodes,  putting  out 
the  eye  of  a  friend  or  killing  a  friend. 

The  bill  theoretically  exempts  firearms 
from  control,  but  if  we  sUrt  a  commis- 
sion like  this— and  we  have  a  bill  pend- 
ing now  dealing  with  the  control  of  the 
so-caUed  Saturday  night  revolvers— then 
I  think  this  bill  could  come  back  to  haunt 
us  at  some  time  where  they  could  put 
a  rule  or  regulation  into  effect  taking 
guns  and  ammunition  out  of  the  home. 

Now.  people  fall  out  of  trees  and  peo- 
ple cut  their  hands.  How  are  you  going 
to  control  that? 

Would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  let  me  comment  on  our 
discussion  the  other  day,  Wednesday, 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  ? 

We  heard  this  bill  on  Tuesday  and 
put  it  off  because  one  of  the  Members 
was  away,  but  the  following  day,  on 
Wednesday,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri had  his  thumb  bandaged  up.  I 
asked  him  what  had  happened,  and  he 
said  that  he  was  cutting  some  meat  off 
of  beef  bones  to  feed  the  dog  and  the 
knife  slipped  and  he  took  a  divot  out  of 
his  thumb.  Very  honestly,  in  his  usual 
fashion,  he  stated  it  was  not  the  knife's 
fault  or  the  beef's  fault  or  the  bone's 
fault,  but  it  was  "my  fault."  It  was  a 
consumer  error  rather  than  the  fault  of 
the  safety  of  the  product. 

These  are  the  types  of  things  we  have 
to  have  a  litUe  concern  about.  They  are 
difficult  to  avoid,  and  this  conmiission 
could  not  do  much  about  them. 

We  had  a  discussion  yesterday  in  con- 
nection with  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act— OHSA— and  the  pos- 
sibUity  that  they  may  have  been  harass- 
ing some  small  businesses. 

I  would  think  that  with  the  tre- 
mendous power  this  proposed  new  com- 
mission would  have  that  they  could 
harass  manufacturers,  other  people, 
businesses  and  the  like,  and  could  cause 
some  products  to  be  abandoned  and 
cause  some  businesses  to  go  broke. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  another  new 
commission.  Why  do  we  not  act  under 
the  existing  departments  whereby  we 
might  have  some  control? 

If  you  look  at  pages  106  and  107,  sec- 
tion 28.  in  my  opinion  this  bill  will  pre- 
empt all  local  laws  unless  they. are  iden- 
tical with.  Federal  standards  or  have 
higher  standards  than  the  Federal  law. 

There  are  vsulous  areas  of  this  coimtry 
that  have  their  own  problems  that  are 
peculiar  to  them  alone.  For  example,  I 
remember  in  the  Watts  area  in  California 
that  there  were  for  a  long  period  of  time 
many  imvented  heaters.  Tliey  are  against 
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the  local  laws  of  California,  oo  some  way 
had  to  be  found  to  vent  these  heatetB. 
But  by  the  name  token,  this  new  oom- 
mlaslon  could  go  so  far  ae  to  cause  them 
an  to  be  removed,  and  require  a  differ- 
ent type  of  heating  in  all  of  thoee  homes, 
which  would  have  been  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive to  the  people  living  in  that  area 
at  the  time.  So  we  had  to  make  a  special 
exemption  for  them  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, could  not  have  been  done  if  this 
commission  had  been  in  exlst«ice  at  the 
time,  and  had  decided  otherwise. 

I  think  the  proposed  commission  is 
given  too  much  power.  The  courts  have 
been  objecting,  and  I  have  received  some 
objections  from  them— I  forget  who  the 
telegram  waa  from,  but  we  pass  many 
laws— we  are  overburdening  the  Federal 
courts  to  the  point  where  we  will  have 
to  have  many  more  judges  because  they 
cannot  handle  the  business  th^'  now 
have  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  bm 
could  possibly  overcrowd  them  even  more. 
I  think  we  should  have  a  litUe  more 
study  of  this.  ^  , 

I  would  like  to  make  the  record 
straight  on  one  thing,  and  that  is  on 
the  discussion  I  had  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee.  You 
will  recall  that  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  going  to  conference  on  the  minimum - 

wage  bill.  ,..        .     T 

It  Is  my  understanding,  although  i 
have  not  studied  the  bill  in  detail,  that 
the  bUl  that  was  passed  by  the  other 
body  on  this  particular  subject,  which 
we  will  be  committed  to  substitute  our 
language  for  the  Senate  blD.  3.  3419.  if 
this  rule  is  adopted  I  understand  that 
that  is  a  very,  very  bad  bill,  and  in  dis- 
cussing this  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentieman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staooms)  he  stated  that 
he  would  do  everything  he  possibly 
could  or  they  would  in  the  conference, 
to  suJstaln  the  position  of  the  House- 
passed  bill,  if  this  bill  passes. 

May  I  ask  the  gentieman  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Stagobhs)  If  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  position  you  would 
maintain  in  the  conference  upon  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  so  that  we  will  not 
get  into  another  problem  that  we  might 
get  to  in  conference  because  of  the  bad 
Senate  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  I  understand  the 
gentieman  s  statement  with  reference  to 
the  statement  I  made,  that  I  will  try  to 
uphold  each  portion  of  this  bill  in  con- 
ference, and  I  would  ask  if  that  is  what 
the  gentieman  means? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  cor- 

Mr.    STAGGEKfi.   The   gentleman    is 
correct  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  appreciate 
the  genUeman's  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  personally  am  opposed 
to  the  bill.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  should  study 
this  problem  further,  and  come  out  with 
a  better  bill,  and  one  that  does  not  come 
back  to  haunt  us  In  a  few  yeaxs  from 
now  by  giving  these  tremendous  powers 
to  this  brandnew  commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUsman  yield? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  California  I  am  very  much 
impressed  by  the  statement*  he  has  made 
in  opposition  to  this  so-called  ccmsimier 
product  safety  bill  which  the  rule  makes 
in  order. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  is  awaiting 
from  the  Senate,  so  that  it  may  go  to 
conference,  a  bill  which  provides  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  number  of  boards, 
bureaus,  commissions,  and  coimcils  al- 
ready in  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  these  3,000  boards, 
bureaus,  commissions,  councils  and 
what-have-you  may  be  eliminated. 

This  bill  creates  still  another  commis- 
sion to  the  Federal  Government.  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  present  regula- 
tory agencies  are  incompetent  to  handle 
the"  duties  that  would  be  Imposed  upon 
this  new  National  Federal  Commission. 
I  do  not  imderstand  why  the  present  reg- 
ulatory agencies  are  incompetent  to 
carry  out  whatever  responsibilities  ma> 
have  to  be  discharged  in  pursuit  of  con- 
sumer sc-fety. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not 
understand  it  either  and  that  is  one 
position  that  I  attempted  to  make. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHANGING  NAME  OP  DEPARTMENT 
OP  COMMERCE  LABORATORIES 
IN  BOULDER.  COLO.,  TO  DWTGHT 
DAVID  EISENHOWER  LABORA- 
TORIES 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  fH.R.  11682)  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Laboratories  in  Boulder, 
Colo.,  to  the  Dwight  Da\^d  Eisenhower 
Laboratories,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
STAGcrRs).  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing Republican,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Sprcttger)  ,  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for 
bringing  H.R.  11682  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  an  expeditious  fashion. 

This  legislation,  which  I  introduced. 
wovHd  change  the  name  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Laboratories  in  Boul- 
der, Colo.,  to  the  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower Laboratories.  The  laboratories, 
located  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  were  opened  during  the 
autiunn  of  1954.  early  m  the  first  admin- 
istration of  President  Elsenhower.  Al- 
though the  facilities  originally  housed 
the  radio  section  of  the  National  Bureau 
(rf  Standards,  they  have  since  grown  to 
include  segments  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  numerous  other  Department 


of  Commerce  laboratories.  TTie  Depart- 
ment has  expressed  its  support  for  tlis 

bill. 

The  commitment  of  President  Elsen- 
hower to  the  peaceful  uses  ocT  sclentlfiD 
advancement  was  well  known.  The 
Boulder  laboratories,  like  the  atoms-for- 
peace  plan  and  the  spsux  program,  evi- 
denced his  interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  w£is  President  Elsenhower  who  for- 
merly dedicated  the  original  Boulder 
laboratories  on   September   14.   19M. 

The  Boulder  facility  was  first  mitlatsd 
in  1950  when  Congress  authorized  an  ex- 
panded radio  section  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  A  Site  Selection 
Committee  chose  Boulder  when  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  gave  the  Oovemment  217 
acres  of  land  for  the  facility. 

In  addition  to  President  Eisenhower's 
interest  in  science,  there  was  also  his  in- 
terest in  Colorado.  His  wife  is  from  Den- 
ver, and  Ike  often  vacationed  in  the 
State.  Thus,  it  is  altogether  flttmg  that 
the  Government  he  served  m  war  and 
peace  permanently  honor  his  memory 
at  one  of  its  many  fine  scientific  facili- 
ties located  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  11682. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  11682 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  Q/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  Msetnblcd.  That  th« 
laboratories  maintained  by  tbe  Department 
of  Commerce  in  Boulder.  Colorado,  and  au- 
thorlzed  by  Public  Law  81-»6e  (63  Stat.  886), 
shall  herealter  be  known  a«  the  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower  Laboratories,  and  any  law, 
regulation,  document,  map.  or  record  of  the 
united  States  referring  to  such  building 
shall  be  held  and  considers!  to  refer  to  such 
buildings  under  and  by  the  name  of  the 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower  Laboratories. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  15003)  to  protect  con- 
-sumers  against  unreasonable  product 
hazards. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK    THr    COMMITTKE    OF    THI    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  Uae  bill  HJl.  15003  with  Mr, 
BoLUNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROU86ELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 
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The  Clerk  oaUed  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
toving  Mwnbers  failed  to  answer  to  thtir 

"*^  [RoU  No.  37»l 

Ahemethy  Dowdy  McIClnney 

»h^nr^  Drlnan  McMUlan 

Ate^  Dwjer  Macdonald, 

tE)o  Edwards,  Calif.  JWcher 

ABderwn.  Each  HJt^' 

*7prnn  Pascell  Mlkva 

A^'unelo  Pmdley  JJJ,^" 

Shbrook  Flynt  5J?,^?5^  »v 

^i\„  Ford.  MuTirtxy,  N.T. 

STrtiuo  Praser  Pepper 

bTpiiib  Qallfl&nakls  Peyser 

Stu  Gallagher  Plmie 

SItIU  Oettys  PoweU 

WMel  OoMwater  PuclnsU 

Bingham  OrliBths  Beea 

SS^  Hansen,  Idaho    Rooney,  N  Y. 

IXn  Hawlclns  Boeenthal 

Byrne,  Pa.  H*bert  S*Z'°' 

B^es,  Wis.  Helstoski  ^^^1, 

Byron  HlUls  f^^*** 

Oabell  Howard  2S?,ki», 

Caffery  Hungate  |*^"^'\,  ^ 

Carev  N  Y  Jones,  Ala.  Smith.  N.Y. 

Oederberg  Jones.  N.C.  Stelger.  Ariz. 

5^r  Kastenmeler  Stelger.  WU. 

Ohlaholm  Keating  Stephens 

Clark  Kemp  Stokes 

Clay  Koch  Stratton 

CoUins.ni.         Lennon  Stuckey 

oonvers  Link  Teagw.  OaUX. 

Curlln  McClory  Tea«ue,  Te«. 

Daniels.  NJ.       McCormack         Terry 
DeUuma  McDade  S^° 

Derwlnskl  McDonald.  ^y^er 

Diggs  Mich.  Zftblockl 

Dow  McEwen 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLisG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  tl-at  that  Committee, 
having  lad  under  consideration  the  biU 
HJl.  15003,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  312  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumfsd  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staccebs)  will  be  recognized  lor  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Spumgeh)  will  be  recognised  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Sisoods)  . 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  15003,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act.  This  bill  proposes  to  establish  an 
independent  regulatory  commission  with 
broadly  assigned  powers  to  protect  the 
pufaUc  from  hazardous  consumer  prod- 
ucts. This  legislation  will  have  an  effect 
in  every  American  household  and  is  im- 
portant to  the  safety  of  every  member  o* 
our  constituency,  including  our  wives. 
sons,  daughters,  and  grandchildren.  Its 
enactment  will  be  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant laws  written  in  this  Congress. 

As  most  Members  will  reccdl.  in  the 
90th  Congress  we  established  a  National 
Commissicn  rn  Product  Safety  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  existing  laws  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  unreasonable  risks  of 
injury  associated  with  hazardous  house- 
hold products.  The  seven-member  bi- 
partisan c(»nmisslon  was  appointed  in 


>4arch  of  IBW.  Its  final  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  June  of  1&70. 
This  xefiOTt  forms  the  twuls  for  the  leg- 
islsUive  proposal  which  I  bring  before 
the  committee  today. 

Most  existing  Federal  safety  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  on  a  pleoemeal 
basis  in  response  to  individual  tragedies. 
Thus,  the  Hammable  Fabrics  Act  was 
adopted  to  deal  with  flame  hazards  from 
textile  products  after  several  children 
were  killed  or  disfigured  from  accidents 
involving  brushed  rayon  "torch"  sweat- 
ers. Motor  vehicles  were  subjected  to  reg- 
ulation in  1966  after  deaths  on  our  high- 
ways soared  to  over  66.000  per  year. 

In  the  course  of  its  study,  the  National 
Commission  listed  a  large  number  of 
products  which  it  found  to  present  un- 
reasonable haeards  to  consumers.  These 
included  "unvented"  gas  heaters,  hot 
water  vaporiaers.  and  Infant  furniture. 
Rather  than  propose  Individual  legisla- 
tion designed  to  detil  with  each  of  these 
products,  however,  the  National  Com- 
mission recommended  that  we  abandon 
our  traditional  case-by-caee  approach 
and  consolidate  in  a  single  agency  au- 
thority sufficient  to  regulate  the  full 
spectriun  of  products  which  are  scdd  to 
or  used  by  consumers. 

Toward  that  end.  the  National  Com- 
mission submitted  with  its  final  report 
legislative  proposals  which  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  an  independent 
regulatory  commission  with  comprehai- 
sive  authority  *o  regulate  hazardous 
products.  Also,  drawing  upon  the  Na- 
tional Commission's  report,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Congress  the  administra- 
tion proposed  legislation  which  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  omnibus 
product  safety  authority  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  administration's  bill, 
however,  proposed  to  vest  this  authority 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edueatkn. 
and  Welfare  rather  than  create  a  new 


agency. 

These  two  proposals  formed  the  focus 
of  13  days  of  hearings  which  extended 
over  a  4-mon'-h  pci-iod.  The  committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance met  eigh;  times  in  executive 
session  on  these  proposals.  In  the  end 
the  subcommittee  unanimously  reported 
a  clean  bill  representing  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Commission 
and  those  of  the  administration.  This 
bill,  HJl.  15003.  with  certain  amend- 
ments, was  ordered  favorably  rqx>rted 
on  voice  vote  of  the  full  committee. 
Seven  members  of  the  committee,  while 
not  dtttrptiTig  from  the  bill,  have  filed 
minority  views  brileving  that  the  au- 
thority contained  in  this  legislation 
should  be  exercised  by  HEW  and  not  an 
Independent  regulatory  commission  as 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Tills  bill  would  authorize  spoadlng  of 
$178  million  over  the  first  3  years.  These 
amounts  are  based  upon  estimates  sup- 
plied by  HEW.  This  is,  of  course,  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  are  also  substantial, 
however. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics estimates  that  each  year  20  million 
Americans  axe  injured  in  and  around 
the  home.  Of  this  total.  110,000  injuries 


result  in  permanent  dlsabUlty  and  30.000 
in  death.  The  annual  dollar  cost  to  the 
economy  of  product- related  injuries 
totals  over  $5  billion.  Moreover,  home  ac- 
cidents account  for  more  deaths  among 
children  under  the  age  of  15  than  cancer 
and  heart  disease  combined. 

These  statistics  have  convinced  the 
committee  and  virtually  every  witness 
who  testified  In  the  committee's  hearings 
of  the  substantial  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Many  of  the  major  industries  in  the 
land  have  come  to  me  and  said  they  are 
for  this  bill,  that  they  think  it  is  needed. 
There  are  two  {Mints  that  they  say  should 
be  changed,  and  I  am  going  to  offer 
amendments  to  change  those. 

The  first  is  to  change  the  manufactur- 
er's date  that  is  required  in  the  bill  be 
placed  on  each  appliance  or  product  that 
is  made  so  that  the  consumer  might 
know  it.  We  put  it  in  the  bill,  but  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  tiiat  it  may 
be  done  in  code.  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
products  put  on  the  market  that  do  not 
change  from  year  to  year,  as  an  automo- 
bile does,  that  has  a  special  model,  and 
so  forth.  Many  people,  when  they  see 
the  date,  say  that  it  is  an  old  model  be- 
cause it  was  manufactured  at  a  certain 
date,  and  they  do  not  buy  it.  A  lot  of  the 
major  retail  companies  objected  to  this, 
and  as  I  say,  I  think  they  are  rightfullj- 
objecting  to  this,  and  perhaps  it  should 
be  changed. 

Every  precaution.  I  think,  has  been 
taken  in  this  bill  to  give  industry  due 
recognition  and  a  part  in  making  the 
standards — and  this  is  really  unprece- 
dented. 

Any  industry  cannot  be  convicted,  of 
even  a  civil  penalty  or  a  criminal  pen- 
alty, if  it  is  shown  that  they  did  not 
knowingly  violate  the  act. 

We  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  one  that 
has  been  needed  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  said— well,  it  would  be  like 
voting  against  motherhood  to  vote 
agsdnst  the  bill.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  bill 
Lhat  is  very  meritorious  and  a  bill  that 
has  been  carefully  drawn  with  the  pre- 
cautions taken  that  not  only  consumers 
be  protected,  but  Industries  of  the  land 
be  protected  as  well. 

As  I  have  said.  I  have  in  my  files  sev- 
eral letters  from  large  liKlustrles  sajlng 
that  they  are  for  the  bill,  with  two 
changes  that  I  Intend  to  offer. 

So  I  recommend  this  bill  to  this  House 
wholeheartedly  as  one  that  has  been 
nested  for  years  and  one  that  will  pre- 
vent a  lot  of  injuries  that  occur  in  homes 
and  across  the  Nation,  injuries  that  are 
needless. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  about  the  state- 
ment he  made  that  industry  would  be 
invited  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
standards  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  refresh  my  memory  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  bill  contained 
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an  amendment  which  would  preclude 
them  from  doing  this? 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  The  Senate  does 
have  the  so-called  Nelson  amendment 
which  precludes  them  from  coming  In. 
We  definitely  put  language  In  our  bill 
that  they  would  have  a  part  in  devrtoplng 

standards. 

Mr   LATTA.  That  Is  your  position? 

Mr  STAQGERS.  That  is  my  position 
and  that  is  the  position  of  the  committee. 

Mr   LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois      iMr. 

(SPRiwomfi).  ,  u  ,j 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  idea  of  creating  and  enforcing 
safety  standards  for  consumer  products 
which  logically  and  sensibly  lend  them- 
selves to  such  treatment  is  probably 
accepted  by  moet  consumers  and  also  by 
most  businesses  engaged  In  manufactur- 
ing and  distributing  such  items.  Consid- 
ering the  complexity  of  the  problem  and 
the  issues  and  technical  details  which 
must  be  resolved  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose it  is  a  wonder  that  so  much  agree- 
ment exists.  There  Is.  however,  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
way  to  administer  such  an  effort. 

As  reported  the  bill  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  yet  another  Independent  regula- 
tory agency.  I  personally  doubt  that  this 
Is  either  wise  or  necessary.  Past  dealings 
with  such  commissions  indicate  serious 
weaknesses  in  their  operations.  Many 
commissions  are  fraught  with  internal 
bickering  which  works  against  the  ac- 
complishments expected  from  the  legis- 
lation. Most  commissions  do  not  have  the 
clout    necessary    to   contend    with   the 
budget  process  nor  the  access  to  the 
White  House.  It  could  also  be  argued  that 
imllke  the  overaU  regulation  of  trans- 
portation   or    comcnmicatlons,    safety 
standard   setting   Is   not   the   kind   of 
activity  which  lends  itself  to  the  regula- 
tory pattern. 

Organizing  a  new  administrative  en- 
tity from  scratch  is  a  lengthy  affair.  Al- 
though a  skeleton  of  an  organization  ap- 
pears promptly,  the  real  business  of  the 
commission  cannot  be  carried  out  for 
many  moons.  What  I  am  saying  here  as 
to  the  disadvantages  of  a  new  commis- 
sion has  been  said  previously  in  the  mi- 
nority views  filed  with  the  committee  re- 
port. I  would  commend  those  remarks 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  when  con- 
sidering their  votes  on  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  commission  from  the  bill 
and  leave  the  safety  standard  setting  ac- 
tivity in  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion where  it  has  been  for  some  time  now 
and  where  it  has  received  high  level  at- 
tention and  concern.  As  pointed  out. 
there  will  be  considerable  research  and 
staffing  needed  in  the  field-  These  al- 
ready exist  in  PDA  but  since  they  do 
other  things  as  well  as  safety  standards 
it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  transferring 
facilities  and  people  to  a  new  entity.  If 
it  is  the  real  wish  of  Congress  to  see 
early  accomplishments  in  assuring  the 
safety  of  consumer  producta  it  should  opt 
for  leaving  the  activity  where  it  now 
rests. 

In  saying  that  most  people  applaud 
the  general  idea  of  standard  setting  we 


have  grossly  oversimplified  the  problem. 
There  are  many   features  of   this  bill 
which  seemed  correct  to  the  committee 
which  might  or  might  not  strike  all 
Members  the  same.  Por  example,  the  bill 
invites  and  encourages  private  industry 
to  participate  in  the  creation  of  safety 
standards    for    products    which    they 
handle  or  manufacture.  This  is  tradi- 
tional. It  is  also  sensible.  Maybe  it  is 
even  necessary.  No  one  knows  the  proc- 
esses or  the  end  product  characteristics 
better  than  those  who  make  the  product 
for  public  consumption.  Now  it  can  be 
argued  that  these  people  have  selfish 
mterests  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  have 
any  part  in  the  proceedings  except  to 
defend  themselves.  This,  of  course,  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  fact  that  what  ex- 
pertise exists  is  in  indiistry,  not  in  gov- 
ernment and  not  in  consumer  groups. 
Thousands  of  standards  have  been  work- 
ed out  over  a  long  period  of  years,  stand- 
ards which  were  aimed  at  the  better- 
ment of  consumer  products.  Most  of  this 
was  done  without  any  government  prod- 
ding or  assistance.  I  am  not  saying  that 
it  is  improper  for  government  to  inter- 
ject itself — I  am   only  saying  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  exclude  Industry  as 
the  major  resource. 

Now  and  again  a  consumer  product 
will  show  up  in  the  market  place  which 
presents  a  clear  and  imminent  hazard  to 
the  public.  Some  toys  have  fit  this  cate- 
gory   and    prompt    removal    from    the 
shelves  was  not  easy.  ITils  bill  tries  to 
improve   the   situation   by   recognizing 
that  at  times  fast  action  is  imperative 
and  the  full  rights  of  the  manufacturer 
or  distributor  can  only  be  protected  sub- 
sequently. This  is  done  by  allowing  for 
quick  coiu-t  action  rather  than  peremp- 
tory seizure  without  proceedings  of  any 
kind.  We  should  be  able  to  trust  the 
courts  to  give  a  realistic  Interpretation 
to  the  term  "imminentiy  hazardous  con- 
sumer product." 

Gathering  information  on  injuries 
arising  from  use  of  consumer  products 
and  dissemination  of  such  material 
should  work  in  the  best  interests  of  buy- 
ers and  users  of  products. 

The  individual  consumer  has  many 
courses  of  action  open  to  him  under  this 
bill.  He  may  ask  that  a  standard  be 
promulgated    for    particular    products. 
This  does  not  force  the  Government  to 
act  but  it  does  give  the  individual  citi- 
zen direct  access  to  the  machinery.  That 
citizen  may  also  sue  directly  for  dam- 
ages he  may  suffer  due  to  failure  to  meet 
safety  standards.  As  fair  as  this  may  be, 
it  Is  also  very  possible  for  a  manufacturer 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  turn 
out  a  proper  item  and  not  do  so.  The  de- 
sign may  be  good  and  the  manufacturing 
process  well  set  up  and  well  supervised 
and  yet  a  lone  defective  item  can  result. 
If  a  defendant  business  can  successfully 
show  that  all  these  things  obtained  it 
will    be   considered    a   defense   against 
losses  by  reason  of  the  product  f  allium. 

Aside  from  pursuing  remedies  in  court, 
the  consumer  is  further  protected  by  re- 
quirements that  discovered  defects  in  a 
manufacturing  nm  be  followed  by  notifi- 
cation to  purchasers  and  arrangements 
made  for  repair  or  replacement. 
Except  for  the  disputed  question  as  to 


the  administrative  agency  to  carry  oak 
this  program  the  bill  represents  a  wwt- 
able  system  for  preventing  safety  d»> 
f  ects  in  consumer  prodiicts  and  a  seoai- 
ble  system  for  redress  when  they  do 
nonetheless  occiu:. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  the  chalmuii 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  under  Um 
civil  penalty  there  can  be  a  compromtae 
by  the  Commission  if  there  are  extenn- 
ating  circumstances  which  they  can  tike 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  glad  the  chair- 
man explained  that.  If  those  extenuai> 
ing  circumstances  are  sufficient,  tbej 
c£ui  waive  the  civil  penalty. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.    DENNIS.    Mr.    Chairman,    ooe 
thing  I  find,  aside  from  the  problem  of 
creating  a  new  regulatory  Commission 
that  can  set  standards  for  business  is 
something     which     taways     personaUy 
gives  me  pause  and  gives  me  concern. 
In  this  bill  there  Is  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 13  which  gives  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  require  the  manufacturers  of 
the  new  consimaer  product  to  furnish  a 
notice  and  a  description  of  the  product 
to  the  consimaer  before  its  distribution  In 
commerce.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
think  this  has  been  commented  on,  it  is 
a  pretty  fsur -sweeping  proposal  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy  to  say  that  before  a 
man  can  manufacture  a  new  product  he 
has  got  to  give  notice  and  a  detailed 
description  to  some  Government  bureau 
before  he  can  even  start  to  seU  it 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  AU  right.  May  I  uy 
we  already  in  effect  have  jurisdiction  of 
many  products  now  being  produced.  Now 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  if 
they  are  going  to  introduce  a  new  prod- 
uct, we  should  give  certain  jurisdictlMi. 
In  that  case  we  felt  it  was  fair  that  any- 
body who  introduces  a  new  product  on 
the  market  ought  to  give  this  kind  of 
certification  that  it  falls  within  this  act. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
gentleman  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
much  more  normal  to  let  this  Commto- 
sion  do  its  job  and  if  they  find  something 
wrong  with  a  product  to  call  it  to  their 
attention  rather  than  having  to  get  a 
prepermlsslon  before  they  can  go  into 
business. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Let  me  say  this.  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  will  talk  to  his 
business  people  who  are  producing  thlngi 
In  his  district,  he  would  find  they  would 
rather  have  a  submission  of  an  article 
in  substance  under  this  section  than  they 
would  like  to  have  it  come  after  they 
have  produced  the  article  and  put  it  on 
the  market  and  then  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  have 
certification  in  the  beginning  that  it  ^ 
not  dangerous?  Just  as  an  example,  and 
it  is  not  covered  in  this  act,  take  auto- 
mobiles. Maybe  100,000  automobiles  have 
to  be  recalled  by  the  factory  because 
something  is  wrong.  We  do  not  cover 
automobiles  in  this  act  but  I  give  that 


«  an  example  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ina  Would  it  not  be  far  better  if  we  were 
nroduclng  a  product  to  have  a  precertl- 
flSon  rattier  than  put  100,000  on  the 
market  around  Christinas  for  example 
and  ttien  have  somebody  say  we  cannot 

Mr  DENNIS.  Under  our  system  I  al- 
ways' thought  a  man  had  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty  to  take  a  chAnw^If 
we  adopt  the  phUosophy  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  run  everything,  may- 
be we  should  do  this.  Maybe  it  would  be 
safe  But  I  think  if  I  want  to  put  a 
nroduct  on  tiie  market  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  think  about  it  and  make  up  my 
own  mind  without  running  down  here 
and  asking  some  bureau. 

I  tliink  the  gentleman  hat  made  a 
point  but  I  think  this  point  here  is  the 
safety  of  the  product.  I  repeat,  it  would 
be  better  to  do  it  this  way . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man.   

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer the  gentieman  and  say  that  all  a 
manufacturer  would  be  required  to  do  is 
just  give  a  description  and  describe  the 
Intended  use  of  the  article,  and  it  can  be 
put  on  the  market.  If  you  read  the  re- 
port on  page  39,  it  says  it  does  not  have 
to  be  cleared. 
Let  me  read  the  bill : 

Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "new 
oonsumer  product"  means  a  consumer  prod- 
uct which  incorporates  a  design,  material, 
or  form  of  energy  exchange  which  (1)  haa 
not  previously  been  used  substantially  In 
consumer  products  .  .  . 

Then,  all  they  have  to  do  is  notify  the 
Commission  of  the  description  of  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  suid  that  is  about  all. 
As  it  says  here — 

The  Commission  may,  by  rule,  prescribe 
procedures  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  that 
the  manufacturer  of  any  new  consumer 
product  furnish  notice  and  a  description  of 
such  product  to  the  Commission  before  lt« 
distribution  In  commerce. 

That  is  all  he  has  .o  do.  Then,  they 
take  a  risk  as  they  do  every  place  else. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  do  not  have  this  to 
the  place  where  a  man  has  to  have  per- 
mission before  he  can  sell:  you  have  not 
gone  that  far.  You  have  only  taken  the 
first  step.  He  has  got  to  give  notice  be- 
fore he  sells.  I  expect  that  maybe  In  a 
year  or  two  from  now  we  will  be  back 
here  with  a  bill  which  makes  a  precondl- 
ticHL  That  is  what  I  am  worried  about, 
the  first  step  forward. 

Mr.  BROYHILiL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BRQYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  I  wish  to  do  Is  a«ree  with 
what  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said  is  the  intent  of  this  section.  All  this 
section  does  is  provide  a  means  for  the 
Commission  to  keep  informed  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  area  of  new 
products.  That  is  all. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
gentieman  support  the  creation  of  the 
Independent  Commlssioo? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No,  I  did  not.  I  felt  It 
ougnt  to  be  in  HEW  from  the  beginning, 
but  you  understand  that  in  these  kinds 
of  cases,  you  often  find  that  the  minority 
does  not  get  out  on  the  fioor  the  exact 
bill  it  wants.  I  see  by  the  seven  minority 
Members  who  wrote  the  minority  report 
on  this,  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  they  wrote  the  minority  report. 
They  did  not  agree  with  the  independent 
Conunission  idea.  I  think  I  have  leaned 
over  as  far  as  I  can  go  In  this  bill  In  go- 
ing along  with  the  bill  as  it  is  written. 
I  said  that  I  will  not  go  along  with  any- 
thing which  changes  this  bill  very  much. 
Mr.  LLOYD.  May  I  ask  one  question  of 
the  gentieman? 

Do  I  understand  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  provide  that  if  a  manufacturer  of  a 
product  covered  under  this  act  should 
imknowlngly  place  it  on  the  market  with- 
out first  giving  notice  to  this  Conunis- 
sion. he  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$2,000  and  upward? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  have  to  turn  to 
the  chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  bUl.  I  think  very 
clearly,  says  "knowmgly"  or  "having 
knowledge  of"  without  due  care  and  so 
forth;  that  he  has  to  know  what  he  Is 
doing  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Even  thouj^  he  does  not 
know  of  this  new  provision  requiring  that 
notice  be  given  to  the  Commission,  he  will 
be  subject  to  a  civil  fine? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  he  can  prove  that, 
I  am  sure  he  would  not  be  subjected  to 
the  fine,  but  certainly  any  man  who 
manufactures  products,  I  think  knows 
the  law  of  the  land,  what  it  might  be,  but 
if  they  can  prove  differently  brfore  the 
Commission  or  evai  before  the  Judge, 
that  would  be  different. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  you  will  look  under  page 
101  imder  Criminal  Penalties,  section 
21(a)  — 

Any  person  who  luaowmgly  and  willfully 
violates 


Mr.  LLOYD.  I  was  not  referring  to  the 
criminal  peialties. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Then  imder  Civil  Pwialtles 
It  Is  also  "knowingly."  I  will  give  you  the 
precise  page.  It  Is  on  page  99 : 

Any  person  who  knowingly  vtolfttes — 


Under  section  20(a)  at  page  99  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  civil  penalties,  so  he 
must  knowingly  violate. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  One  of  the  great  problems 
facing  small  business  in  the  country  to- 
day is  this  continual  problem  of  applying 
the  law  and  the  various  regulations  that 
are  being  passed  by  this  body  and  the 
State  regulatory  bodies.  It  is  becoming 
very  onerous  and  in  many  cases  almost 
impossible  for  small  businessmen  to  re- 


main in  business.  I  believe  that  is  one  of 
the  real  problems  we  have  to  consider. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  I  agree 
with  the  gentieman.  However,  everyone 
was  for  a  bill.  The  administration  was  for 
a  bill  and  strongly  supported  a  bill. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  the 
character  of  the  legislation  shaU  be,  how 
far  it  shall  go.  who  shall  detemaine  the 
standards  and  enforcement,  and  how  the 
enforcement  shall  take  place.  This  Is 
where  the  great  disagreement  In  the 
committee  arose,  over  these  five  particu- 
lar problems.  This  was  something  that 
was  ultimately  compromised,  as  to  how 
this  would  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRXNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  this  bill 
is  In  the  nature  of  an  indictment  of  the 
present  regxilatory  agencies  which  deal 
with  the  subject  matter  here  being 
considered? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No.  I  would  say  it  is 
not  an  Indictment.  Actually,  we  do  not 
have  any  agency  presently  covering  the 
matters  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  FDA  to 
mention  just  one? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  FDA  has  some 
safety  jurisdiction,  but  not  this.  Por  in- 
stance, the  FDA  handles  many  things 
having  to  do  with  food  products,  cos- 
metics, and  those  types  of  things.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  on  the  enforc«n«it  of 
that  kind,  for  safety,  It  has  been  in  the 
PDA. 

The  reason  why  I  felt  this  should  be 
placed  there  was  because  I  thought  this 
dealt  with  a  product.  If  we  are  going  to 
change  the  character  of  it.  why  not 
leave  it  in  PDA,  because  these  people 
have  liad  experience  ha  this  field?  This 
is  why  I  felt  that  ought  to  be  done. 

They  do  not  cover  most  of  the  matters 
covered  in  here,  but  they  do  cover  other 
products  for  safety.  Those  are  the  others 
I  read,  which  are  not  covered:  food, 
drugs,  cosmetics,  medical  devices. 
Tobacco  is  covered  in  FDA.  Some  of  these 
others  are  covered  in  other  legislation. 
Principally  in  the  past  FDA  has 
handled  safety  or  food  and  drug  prod- 
ucts, for  the  moet  part. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  provides,  as  I 
understand  it,  for  a  Conunission  of  five 
members? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  Is  right. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  many  members? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Five. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  an  advisory  board? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  A  council  of  15  man- 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  advisory  council  of 
15  members.  Does  not  the  gentieman 
beUeve  this  is  laying  still  another  layer 
of  fat  on  top  of  the  present  regulatory 
agencies.  If  the  existing  agencies  have 
not  been  doing  the  Job  they  should  In 
this  field,  why  did  the  committee  not 
bring  out  legislation  to  compel  them  to 
assume  their  responsibilities  rather  than 
creating  still  another  Commission  and 
another  advisory  council  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  the 
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gentleman,  having  been  In  the  committee 
procees  himself,  knows  that  In  the 
minority  we  do  not  always  get  what  we 
want.  I  believe  this  was  supported  very 
largely  by  those  in  the  minority. 

I  am  not  saying  this  was  partisan.  I 
am  saying  that  there  were  not  sufficient 
votes  to  sustain  that  position  we  orig- 
inally wanted.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
Because  we  come  here  with  another  com- 
mission, rather  than  putting  it  In  FDA. 
a  question  arises  In  my  mind,  "Should  I 
conscientiously  oppose  this  if  It  is  In  the 
public  Interest  merely  because  I  did  not 
get  my  way  in  putting  it  in  PDA?" 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  directing  my  re- 
marks personally  to  the  genUeman. 
Thcjse  remarks  were  directed  to  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  since  this  bill  is  a  House  bill  and  is 
before  the  House  today,  I  hope  that  be- 
fore this  day  is  over  someone  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  will  tell  us  why  they  in 
the  majority  brought  out  this  kind  of  a 
biU. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  WUl  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes;  I  will  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  In  my  hand 
here  some  of  the  samples  of  those  things 
that  are  not  covered  at  all  in  any  regu- 
lations that  contain  unreasonable  hsiz- 
ards:  Architectural  glass,  color  televi- 
sion sets,  floor  furnaces,  high-rise  bi- 
cycles, hot  water  vaporizes,  infant  furni- 
ture, ladders,  i>ower  tools,  protective 
headgear,  rotary  lawnmowers  and  on 
(md  on.  products  that  are  not  under  any 
regulation  at  all  today,  products  that  are 
hazards  aroimd  the  house. 

Now.  these  have  not  been  covered.  In 
this  new  agency  we  cover  all  of  these,  and 
we  take  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act.  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack- 
aging Act.  and  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act.  and  place  all  of  them  in  this  agency. 
I  should  point  out  that  this  was  bi- 
partisan, because  both  parties  did,  as  I 
say.  cosponsor  it. 

And  may  I  say  this  further:  This  ad- 
visory committee  Is  made  up  of  five  men 
from  Government,  Ave  from  Industry, 
and  five  from  the  consimiers.  so  that 
they  will  know  and  be  able  to  advise  the 
Commission.  We  tried  to  make  it  as  bi- 
partisan and  as  free  as  we  could,  so  that 
industry  would  have  the  benefit  and  the 
consiuners  would  have  the  benefit,  too. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  Chair- 
man, how  much  remaining  time  do  I 
have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  consiuned  25  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not yield  any  further  time,  since  I  have 
at  least  one  Member  who  wamta  to  speak. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  5  iftlnutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  time  and 
effort  that  has  gone  into  this  legislation. 
Before  setting  forth  the  details  of  that 
effort.  I  want  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  diligence  with  which  they  followed 
this  legislation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Consumer  Product 

Safety  Act  is  legislation  of  major  impor- 
tance to  every  American.  It  was  care- 
fully structured  to  promote  the  safety  of 
consumer  products,  reduce  unnecessary 
deaths  and  Injuries  and  strengthen  con- 
sumer confidence  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  cosponsored  by  every  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  which  spent  over  5 
months  in  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions on  the  bill. 

The  need  for  this  legislaUon  is  docu- 
mented in  literally  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  before  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committae's  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
You  will  recall  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  was  established  by 
Congress  In  1987.  It  conducted  an  exten- 
sive 2-year  investigation  of  the  safety  of 
consumer  products.  It  was  a  bipartisan 
commission.  Its  report  was  unanimous  on 
all  major  recommendations.  This  legis- 
lation is  based  upon  that  report. 

Twenty  million  .Vmericans  are  injured 
every  year  in  accidents  associated  with 
consumer  products;  110,000  of  them  per- 
manently; and  30.000  are  killed.  While 
not  all  of  these  deaths  and  injuries  are 
caused  by  consumer  products,  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Finance,  established  that  a  signif- 
icant number  can  be  eliminated  if  prop- 
er attention  is  paid  by  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry  to  accident  preven- 
tion. 

In  this  connection  the  National  Com- 
mission concluded  In  its  report: 

The  exposure  of  consumers  to  unreason- 
able consumer  product  hazards  Is  exces- 
sive by  any  standard  of  measurements. 


Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  talk  about 
statistics,  but  the  real  meaning  of  this 
legislation  lies  in  the  pain  and  suffering 
of  individual  Americans  who  are  un- 
necessarily maimed  by  products  that 
can  be  designed  better.  For  example: 

Glass  doors  and  windows  that  are  not 
made  of  stifety  glazing  cause  150,000  ac- 
cidents a  year;  gas  floor  furnaces  which 
are  not  adequately  Insulated  develop 
temperatures  of  up  to  350°  and  bum 
30,000  a  year;  unvented  gas  space  heat- 
ers which  are  inadequately  designed  re- 
sult in  between  350  and  1.000  deaths  an- 
nually; and  rotary  power  lawiunowers 
which  are  not  adequately  designed  re- 
sult in  140.000  injuries  annually. 

Should  any  member  think  that  the  list 
of  hazards  compiled  by  the  Commission 
was  a  final  and  exhaustive  list,  I  would 
recommend  that  he  carefully  read  the 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  on  this 
legislation.  Very  serious  questions  were 
raised  concerning  the  safety  of  many 
products  not  investigated  by  the  com- 
mission, such  as  chUdren's  minibikes, 
aluminum  home  wiring  and  synthetic 
football  turf. 

With  a  little  effort  by  Government  and 
industry  and  with  the  assistance  of  con- 
sumers and  consumer  organizations, 
these  products  can  be  improved  and  the 
annual  cost  of  injuries,  which  may  ex- 
ceed $5  billion,  can  be  reduced. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  famil- 
iar with  the  background  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  the  need  Is  clesur  tmd  present. 
Every  day  of  delay  means  more  imneces- 
sary  Injuries.  During  the  month  of  July 


alone,  the  emergency  rooms  of  the  ii 

California  hospitals  reporting  to  the  Ds. 
partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  treated  2,798  persons  for  injuries  at. 
sociated  with  consumer  products.  And, 
remember,  there  are  479  other  emer. 
gency  room  facilities  in  the  State  wfakh 
are  not  in  the  reporting  system. 

Now  let  me  briefly  describe  the  mu- 
ner  in  which  the  law  will  operate. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  collection  of  In- 
jury  statistics  and  the  conduct  of  medt- 
oal  and  en^neering  studies  to  assist  in 
determining  the  causation  of  acddwrti 
It  authorizes  the  dissemination  of  eduea> 
tional  information  to  consumers  to  help 
them  avoid  accidents.  It  provides  for  tbe 
development  of  safety  standards  where 
an  unreasonable  product  hazard  is  found. 
These  minimum  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards  might  relate  to  the  performance, 
labeling  or  packaging  of  a  consumer 
product.  They  could  be  promulgated  only 
after  fully  adequate  hearings  and  judi- 
cial review. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  committee 
were  especially  careful  to  design  the  act 
to  take  into  accoimt  the  legitimate  prob- 
lems of  industry.  Rarely  have  I  seen 
legislation  drafted  with  more  awarenew 
of  its  effect  on  the  industries  that  will  be 
subject  to  it.  For  example: 

First,  producers  and  private  standarda 
groups  are  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop proposed  product  safety  standards 
for  the  Commission.  So  are  consumer 
groups.  The  Commission  may  agree  to 
contribute  to  the  developer's  costs.  I  am 
aware  of  no  comparable  provision  for  in- 
dustry and  consumer  participation  in  the 
development  of  other  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

Second,  product  safety  standards  may 
be  issued  only  after  a  hearing  pursuant 
to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  In 
addition  to  the  requirements  of  section 
553  of  that  act  the  bill  requires  the  agen- 
cy to  afford  interested  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  presentation  of  arguments 
and  that  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
be  kept  for  purposes  of  court  review. 

Third,  under  this  bill  court  review  of 
product  safety  standards  will  be  pursuant 
to  the  "substantial  evidence"  rule  rather 
than  the  usual  standard  which  sustains 
an  agency's  rulemaking  action  if  it  is  not 
arbitrary-.  This  is  a  departure  from  the 
normal  standard  of  review  in  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  conmiission  deci- 
sions to  the  public  health  and  safety,  a« 
well  as  to  the  industries  involved. 

Poiuth,  the  agency  may  proceed 
against  "imminent  hazards"  solely  bj 
coiu-t  action  for  Injimctlve  relief.  Tm 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act. 
which  is  already  law.  allows  for  an  ad- 
ministrative ban  of  Inuninently  hazaid- 
ous  products. 

Fifth,  finally,  the  bill  contains  care- 
ful provisions  protecting  against  the  un- 
necessary disclosure  of  trade  secrets  and 
other  confidential  business  informatloa 
It  should  be  clear,  from  this  descrip- 
tion, that  the  Consumer  Product  Saf^y 
Act  is  a  legislation  that  will  be  fair  to 
business — and  Indispensable  to  American 
consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  much 
discussion  about  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation creates  an  independent  consumer 
product  safety  commission  to  consolidate 


existing  Federal  safety  programs  and  to 
regulate  the  many  unregulated  products 
that  will  be  subject  to  it. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  weighed 
carefully  the  need  for  a  new  agency.  The 
original  recommendation  for  the  creation 
of  an  mdependent  commisison  came  from 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  and  it  was  untinimous. 

The  Commission  stated: 

statutory  regulatory  programs  burled  In 
agencle«  with  broad  and  diverse  missions 
bave.  with  few  exception,  rarely  fulfilled  their 
migftions  ...  the  high  vislblUty  of  a  vigorous 
ladependent  commission  would  be  a  constant 
reml.ider  of  Federal  presence  and  would  It- 
self stimulate  volimtary  Improvement  of 
safety  practices. 

The  committee  was  also  of  the  opinion 
that  a  bipartisan  independent  commis- 
sion would  tend  to  insulate  safety  deci- 
sions from  political  pressure,  speed  up  the 
budget  process,  permit  more  effective 
communication  with  the  public  and  in- 
dustry, consolidate  presently  fragmented 
safety  programs  and  avoid  further  bur- 
dening the  alreadj^  overburdened  de- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  subcommittee  had  13  days  of 
hearings,  spent  8  days  in  markup,  and 
then  took  it  to  the  full  committee  where 
me  work  of  the  subconunittee  was  re- 
viewed. 

At  no  time  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bUl  was  it  considered 
on  a  partisan  basis  in  the  subcommittee. 
It  represents  a  part  of  the  thinking  of 
each  member  of  the  subconomittee.  There 
is  not  a  member  who  cannot  point  to 
something  in  this  legislation  and  say. 
"That  is  my  amendment.  It  is  there  be- 
cause that  is  what  I  proposed." 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  exemiple  of  the  leg- 
islative process  working  most  effectively. 
But  before  the  legislation  ever  reached 
the  subcommittee,  the  Committee  cm  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  directed 
the  creation  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety,  and  that  Commission 
worked  for  2V2  years  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2  million.  It  had  held  many  hearings, 
examining  into  the  nature  of  complaints 
against  products  on  the  American  mar- 
ket. The  Commission  then  filed  a  report. 
The  bill  before  you  represents  a  sig- 
nificant degree  the  consensus  of  the 
members  of  that  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety. 

Certainly  with  respect  to  the  assign- 
ment of  duties  of  administration  of  this 
act  to  an  independent  agency,  that  was 
a  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
special  Commission.  That  Commission 
reflected  rather  broadly  the  commercial 
Interests  of  this  Nation. 

I  think  the  success  of  the  legislation 
offered  to  you  today  by  the  Conomittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comimeroe  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  both  industry  and 
business  is  best  brought  into  focus  by 
looking  at  some  of  those  who  have  come 
forward  and  said,  "We  support  the 
House  bill." 

Sears,  Roebuck — the  largest  merchan- 
dising firm  not  only  in  this  Nation  bul 
in  the  world;  the  Association  of  Home 
Appliance  Manufacturers.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  the  House  bill  at  all:  they  en- 
dorse it.  The  Consiuner  Federation  of 


America,  the  Consumers  Uxxlon,  the 
An^erican  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  There 
are  others,  but  those  are  important 
groups,  groups  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem, as  I  know  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  is. 

80  we  have  offered  you  here  good  leg- 
islation which  meets  the  need  lor  con- 
sumer safety  that  was  so  amply  illus- 
trated In  the  hearings  of  the  committee 
and  the  report  made  availahle  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  that 
this  legislation  affects  substantial  eco- 
nomic interests.  Some  of  them  have  not 
hesitated  to  remind  us  of  that  fact.  But  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  consumer 
safety  legislation  also  affects  the  public 
interest.  It  is  an  effort  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  all  Americans.  Most 
of  them  still  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
confidence  in  this  democracy.  The  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  not  lessen 
that  confidence. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  of  my  concern  for  protection  of 
consumers  in  bringing  before  the  House 
a  bill  which  was  pswsed  by  a  vote  of  300 
to  44  on  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  sees  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  would  conflict  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consumer  agency,  does  he? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not.  I  see  nothing  at 
all  in  here  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  studied  this 
bill,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  f  uU  committee. 

This  committee,  in  my  opinion,  does 
its  work  and  does  It  well.  It  does  it  care- 
fully and  brings  to  the  floor  well  thought 
out  legislation.  Where  there  are  differ- 
ences among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee they  are  logically  presoited.  It  is 
a  great  comfort  to  me  eis  a  Member  of 
the  House  to  have  been  able  to  follow 
this  committee  and  support  it  In  most 
of  its  legislation  if  not  all  of  it. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman, 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  all  of  the 
members.  Including  the  fine  members  on 
the  minority  side,  for  bringing  this  bill 
before  the  House. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  tbe  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Eckhabdt)  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  ECKHABDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  use  my  time  to  answer  the  question 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  raised,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  to  his  satisfaction,  be- 
cause many  of  these  same  arguments 
were  raised  on  the  subcommittee  and  ul- 
timately we  came  out  with  a  unanimous 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  Independent 
agency. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  minority  re- 
port is  not  signed  by  any  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 


Let  me  point  out  what  we  were  trying 
to  do.  Instead  of  proliferating  a^netoe. 
we  were  trying,  No.  1,  to  bring  all  of  the 
areas  of  consumer  protection  against  un- 
safe products  under  a  single  agency.  For 
instance,  flammable  fabrics  was  con- 
trolled by  Commerce  in  establishing 
standards,  by  HEW  in  investigations,  and 
by  FTC  In  enforcement.  If  you  can  stoow 
me  a  better  model  of  Inefficient  admin- 
istration and  of  imposing  undue  loads  on 
the  manufacturer  by  sub>ectlng  him  to 
tliree  separate  agencies  in  three  differ- 
ent areas.  I  would  like  to  know  it.  Haz- 
ardous substances,  it  is  true,  was  under 
HEW.  and  the  poisonous  product  packag- 
ing was  In  HEW. 

What  we  ifAi  we  ought  to  do  since  we 
were  desJlng  here  with  an  agency  that 
had  largely  judicial  or  quasl-judlclal 
powers  was  to  place  it  in  a  single  agency, 
a  single  agency  imder  the  surveillance  of 
Congress  and  not  related  to  any  political 
party. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
wanted  to  remove  it  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  that  move  and 
change  with  the  movement  of  adminis- 
tration. We  have  activities  here  that  are 
essentially  judicial  m  function  so  we  pro- 
vided T-yeair  overlapping  terms  that 
would  run  outside  the  terms  of  adminis- 
trations. I  think  we  afforded  the  most 
effective  way  of  not  proliferating  agen- 
cies, but  consoUdating  in  a  single  agency 
a  quasi- judicial  function  and  of  creating 
an  agency  that  would  be  most  congenial 
to  the  due  process  afforded  In  this  bill. 
I  know,  in  the  presentation  of  this  bill 
and  in  the  answers  to  some  of  the  amend- 
ments, you  will  ultimately  see  that  we 
have  been  more  sensltlre  to  judicial  proc- 
ess than  any  other  drafters  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  affecting  administrative  agen- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  asain  expired. 

Mr.  STAOGERa,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yleid 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  the  full  2  additional  minutes, 
because  I  feel  that  if  there  ever  was  a 
subconunittee  that  worked  carefully 
across  the  aisle  on  {mints  like  these  It 
was  our  subcommittee. 

The  question  was  brought  up  just  a 
minute  ago  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holitiixd) 
concerning  the  qitestlon  of  a  Consumers' 
Advocate. 

Now,  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
we  received  the  sugsestion  that  the 
Consumers'  Advocate  under  the  other 
bill  should  be  sufficient,  and  that  we 
would  be  proliferating  interference  with 
a«ericles  if  we  created  another  special 
Consumers'  Advocate.  So  we  gave  that 
up.  They  convinced  us.  We  on  the  other 
hand  convinced  them.  I  believe,  and  I 
would  Invite  responses  from  some  of  the 
member?  of  that  subcommittee,  that 
since  this  was  essentially  a  quasi-judi- 
cial body  it  was  far  better  to  have  it 
appointed  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
with   long   terms,    and   Independent   of 
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one  of  the  departments  of  Government 
which  are  really  not  set  up  for  judicial 
or  quasi- judicial  determinations. 

Now.  essentially  that  is  what  we  did, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  fine  example  of  ex- 
change not  on  the  basis  of  what  is  in 
the  administration's  bill,  or  what  is  in 
somebody  else's  bill,  but  what  will  work. 
Por  instance,  we  took  from  the  ad- 
ministration bill  directly  the  control  of 
Imminent  haaards  instead  of  giving  the 
agency  any  power  for  an  immediate  ban. 
We  make  them  go  to  court,  just  as  in 
the  administration's  bill. 

So  we  have  a  fine  mixture,  and  I  think 
a  very  workable  total  package. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Devini). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
lecislatlon  here  today  that  carries  the 
title  "Consumer  Product  Safety  Act." 
Now  who  in  the  world  can  be  opposed  to 
consumer  product  safety?  You  know 
there  are  those  in  this  Chamber  who 
shudder,  shake,  and  shiver  when  they 
think  Mr.  Niuier  may  take  offense  at 
what  they  do,  especially  the  violation  of 
his  code  and  vote  against  some  title  like 
this.  Nader,  as  you  know,  is  the  self- 
appointed  guardian  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  an  "expert"  on  all 
subjects. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  it  does. 
Let  us  take  a  lo<*  at  this  committee  re- 
port stating  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  would  create  a  new  ind«)end- 
ent  regulatory  commission  with  compre- 
hensive authority.  Now  that  is  all  we 
need  in  goverrunent — another  new  com- 
prehensive regulatory  agency — we  do  not 
aeem  to  have  enough. 

This  bill  would  vest  in  the  consumer 
product  safety  oommlssicin  the  authority 
to  collect  and  to  diaseminate  informa- 
tion on  consumer  products  related  in- 
juries; establish  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards or  to  ban  a  product  from  the  mar- 
ketplace; obtain  equitable  relief  in  the  and  an  economic  cost  of  more  than  $16 
<x)urts  and  ao  on. 

It  provides  a  syBtem  of  product  certi- 
fication to  oconpel  Inclusion  of  certain 
safety  related  information  on  product 
labels  and  so  forth. 

There  are  seven  of  us  who  attached 
our  signatures  to  the  minority  views,  in 
addition  to  the  gentleman  currently  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelstn),  the  goatleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Harvit),  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ScHicnz) .  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins). 

I  will  not  attemj?t  to  go  into  all  the 
minority  views  except  to  point  out  to 
you  that  we  deplore  the  creation  of  an- 
other Independent  regulatory  agency,  an- 
other commissioner  and  a  five  member 
board  with  a  fifteen  member  advisory 
board. 

We  point  this  out  and  I  am  making 
reference  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page 
69  of  the  minority  views  which  says  the 
following: 

To  create  a  new  connml/wtnn  wlU  guaran- 
tee that  not  much  of  anything  will  happen 


three  years.  It  wUi  Uke  that  much  time  to 
work  out  the  details,  get  space  and  hire  the 
kinds  of  people  needed.  Even  the  commis- 
sioners themselves,  however  competent  they 
may  be.  wUl  need  considerable  time  to  learn 
to  work  together. 

It  goes  on  further  and  says: 

There  la  also  every  reason  to  believe  from 
a  fiscal  point  of  view  that  the  creation  of  a 
new  commission  will  coet  the  taxpayers  far 
more  than  leaving  the  prodact  safety  effort 
in  an  already  organized  and  operating  de- 
partment of  government.  A  new  effort  wUl 
require  new  forces  and  new  research  faclll- 
tlee.  H£W  has  these  already. 

That  is  why  those  of  us  who  attached 
our  signatures  to  the  minority  views, 
feel  that  this  should  be  handled  by  the 
existing  regulatory  Eigency,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  j^eld  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
yields  back  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  purchase  products  without 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  possible 
risk  of  injury  or  death  in  the  operation 
of  these  products  would  appear  to  be 
self-evident.  And  yet,  today  consumers 
are  not  able  to  confidently  rely  on  the 
safety  of  the  products  they  use  and 
should  enjoy. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics estimates  that  each  year  20  mil- 
lion Americans  are  injured  in  smd 
around  the  home.  Of  this  total,  110,000 
injuries  result  in  permanent  disability 
and  30.000  in  death.  The  annual  cost  to 
the  Nation  of  product-related  injuries 
may  exceed  $5.5  billion.  It  Is  important 
to  note  that  these  figures  do  not  include 
injuries  resulting  from  automobile  ac- 
cidents, which  have  been  widely  reported 
to  total  4  million  Injuries,  55,000  deaths. 


billion  aimually 

And  yet,  for  all  these  statistics  and 
the  assumption  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment exercises  broad  authority  in 
the  interest  of  consumer  safety,  existing 
Federal  authority  to  curb  hazards  in  a 
majority  of  consimier  products  is  vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

The  Congress  has  attempted  to  re- 
spond to  this  need  by  passing  a  series  of 
acts  designed  to  deal  with  specific  haz- 
anis  in  a  piecemeal  approach.  These 
acts  include  the  National  TraflBc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the 
Gas  PlpeUne  Safety  Act  of  1968,  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Amendments  of 
1967,  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968.  the  Child  Pre- 
vention and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969,  and 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of 
1970. 

In  recognition  of  the  problems  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  issues  involved, 
the  Congress  created  in  1967  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
with  a  directive  to  "conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  of  the 
scope  and  adequacy  of  measures  now 
employed  to  protect  consumers  against 


In  the  field  of  product  safety  for  two  or     imreasonable  risks  of  inluries  which  may 


be  caused  by  household  products."  TIm 
Commission,  in  issuing  its  report  in  1970, 
recommended  two  fimdamental  changes 
in  the  Federal  Government's  approach 
to  product  safety.  First,  it  recommended 
that  a  single  independent  agency  bs 
given  the  basic  responsibility  within  tbe 
Federal  Government  for  regulation  de- 
signed to  promote  the  safety  of  consumer 
products.  Second,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  new  product  safety 
agency  have  authority  over  the  safety 
consiuner  products.  The  legislation  we 
consider  today  incorporates  these  two 
fundamental  changes  into  the  most  com- 
prehensive consumer  protection  leglsla« 
tlon  ever  considered. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Is  new  product 
safety  legislation  needed?"  Consumer 
spokesmen  acknowledge  that  technolo- 
gical progress,  growing  affluence,  and  ad- 
vances in  product  distribution  have 
brought  great  benefits  to  American  con- 
sumers over  the  past  half -century.  Theie 
include  widespread  availability  of  elec- 
trical appliances,  power  tools,  household 
chemicals,  medicines  and  countless  othw 
products.  But  accompanjing  these  ad- 
vances are  the  new  risks  to  the  safety 
and  health  of  the  American  public. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  safety 
begins  in  the  home  with  behavioral  pat- 
terns of  the  family,  such  as  storing 
chemicals  out  of  the  reach  of  children 
and  providing  for  steady  ladder.  Others 
contend  that  safety  begins  with  the 
home  itself,  the  environment  where 
hazardous  products  find  their  uses.  And 
still  others  beUeve  that  safety  begins  In 
the  factory  and  includes  design,  con- 
struction and  hazard  analysis,  as  well  as 
quality  control.  All  three  concepts  clearly 
contribute  to  the  overall  safety  picture. 
The  National  Commission  attempted  to 
find  the  weak  link  in  this  chain,  that 
area  where  remedies  could  best  be  ap- 
plied with  the  assurance  of  some  degree 
of  success.  ITie  Commission  determined 
that  the  greatest  promise  for  reducing 
risk  resides  in  "energizing  the  manu- 
facturer's ingenuity."  Government  stim- 
ulation, coupled  with  this  technological 
know-how  could  achieve  the  needed  safe- 
ty controls. 

The  Congress,  in  responding  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
began  to  study  the  problems  involved  in 
assuring  product  safety  for  all  consum- 
ers. The  House  Subcommittee  on  Cwn- 
merce  and  Finance  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  a  number  of  nati(Hial 
product  safety  proposals.  Including  the 
recommendations  included  In  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Commission's  Report  and 
those  recommendations  contained  in  the 
President's  consumer  message. 

As  reported  from  the  committee,  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today 
would  vest  in  an  Independent  regulatory 
Commission  authority  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  consumer  prod- 
uct related  injuries;  establish  mandatory 
safety  standards  where  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  reduce  unreasonable  product 
hazards,  or  where  such  standards  are  not 
feasible,  to  ban  the  product  from  the 
marketplace;  obtain  equitable  relief  In 
the  courts  to  protect  the  public  from 
products  which  pose  imminent  hazards  to 
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health  and  safety  and  admtnlstraUvely 
^er  the  notification  and  remedy  of 
nroducts  which  f  aU  to  comply  witii  Com- 
Steslon  safety  rules  or  which  contain 
gsfety-rclated  defects. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  system  of  prod- 
uct certification  and  permits  the  Com- 
mtesion  to  compel  inclusion  of  certain 
gafety-related  Informatkm  in  product 
ial)riing.  The  Commission  would  be  given 
laoed  inspection  and  recordkeeping 
oowers  Enforcement  of  the  provisions 
contained  In  this  legislation  would  be  ob- 
tained through  court  Injunctive  process 
or  through  imposition  by  the  court  of 
criminal  and  civil  penalties.  Private  suits 
{or  damages  are  allowed  to  be  brought  in 
Federal  courts  and  consvuner  suits  are 
permitted  to  compel  compliance  with 
safety  rules  and  certain  Commission 
orders. 

All  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
committee  including  virtually  aU  seg- 
ments of  the  manxifacturing  industry, 
supported  the  proposition  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assume  a  major 
role  in  assuring  the  safety  of  consumer 
products.  Disagreement  among  witnesses 
primarily  centered  upon  the  organiza- 
tional structure  for  regulating  product 
hazards  and  the  procedures  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  exercise  of  governmental 
authority.  _,    ^ 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  had  recommended  that  a  new  in- 
dependent Federal  agency  be  esteb- 
lished ;  the  administration  had  asked  that 
this  authority  be  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  administration  planned  to  build  on 
the  activities,  personnel,  and  existing  fa- 
clUties  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  to  reorganize  the  FDA  for  the 
purpose  of  assuming  the  additional  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  legislation. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  to 
create  an  independent  regulatorj-  agency 
along  the  lines  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  reflects  the  committee's  belief 
that  an  independent  agency  can  better 
carry  out  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
functions  contained  in  this  bill  with  the 
needed  neutrality  that  the  public  has  the 
right  to  expect  of  regulatory  agencies 
formed  for  its  protection.  This  independ- 
ent status,  bipartisan  commissioners  with 
staggered  and  fixed  terms,  would  form 
Insulation  from  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  such  as  exist  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

An  independent  agency  can  give  m<we 
objective,  single-minded  attention  to 
consumer  safety.  An  independent  agency 
has  undivided  responsibility  for  product 
safety  and  can  be  more  easily  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  failures  that  occur. 
Competition  for  funding  has  grown  more 
intense  and  all  too  frequentiy  funding 
for  needed  programs  goes  unnoticed  in 
the  cumbersome  budget  requests  of  the 
superagencies.  The  authority  to  pub- 
licize budget  requests  and  legislative  rec- 
ommendations by  an  Independent  agency 
without  censorship  or  competition  with- 
in an  agency  will  enable  the  product 
safety  function  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively for  money,  manpower,  and  author- 
ity. Independent  status  wiU  help  confer 
greater  prestige  on  the  regulation  of 


product  safety  and  make  it  more  visable 
to  the  pubUc.  This  public  awareness,  it 
has  been  argued,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  tn  stimulating  an  agency 
to  exercise  its  full  powers  in  the  public 
interest.  Public  attention  will  stimulate 
consumer  viewpoints  as  well  as  Industry 
viewpoints. 

And  significantly,  an  independent 
ageiury  would  combine  existing  frag- 
mented programs  which  are  currently 
dispersed  through  approximately  30  dif- 
ferent Federal  organizations.  Consolida- 
tion would  lead  to  more  effective,  better 
coordinated  attacks  on  consumer  safety 
hasuirds. 

Studies  have  shown  the  weaknesses 
and  failings  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration are  unlikely  to  be  remedied 
from  within  the  overwhelming  structure 
of  HEW.  Morale  problems.  Inadequate 
plaimlng  and  communications  problems 
of  long  duration  have  plagued  the  FIDA, 
as  well  as  insufficient  use  of  Its  authority 
in  protecting  the  consiuner.  The  FTDA 
has  been  dependent  on  private  industry 
for  much  trf  the  techniCEd  information 
and  expert  opinion  about  the  safety  of 
products.  Accordingly,  this  prevents  swift 
action  by  the  FDA  where  there  is  con- 
troversy ajid  industry  opposition. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  and  effective  regulaticm 
over  the  safety  of  unreasonably  hazard- 
ous consumer  products,  there  exists  the 
need  to  insure  that  procedures  relating 
to  consumer  products  are  fair  to  both 
industry  and  consumers.  The  committee 
heard  witnesses  from  industry  docu- 
menting some  of  the  potential  difficulties 
that  might  be  encountered  in  complying 
with  the  proposed  regulations. 

I  beUeve  that  the  committee  has  for- 
mulated legislation  which  for  the  first 
time  affords  Industry  and  consumer 
grouiis  the  opportunity  to  directly  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  safety 
standards.  In  other  words,  it  Is  truly 
balanced  in  its  approach  to  solving  these 
important  problems  of  consumer  protec- 
tion without  penalizing  the  manufac- 
turer. 

Manufacturers  and  other  interested 
parties  are  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop proposed  product  safety  standards. 
The  Commission  may,  where  appropri- 
ate, agree  to  contribute  to  the  developers' 
costs.  We  are  aware  of  no  comp«u^ble 
provision  for  industry  participation  in 
the  standard -development  process  in  any 
other  safety  statute. 

In  addition,  all  final  product  safety 
standards  or  proposed  bans  must  be  is- 
sued after  hearings  pursuant  to  section 
553  of  tiUe  5.  The  bill  further  requires 
the  Commission  to  afford  Interested  par- 
ties with  an  opportunity  tor  oral  pres- 
entation of  arguments,  requires  that  a 
transcript  be  kept,  and  that  it  be  filed 
as  a  part  of  the  record  upon  court  review. 
In  a  major  departure  from  normal 
standards  of  court  review  of  regulatorj- 
actions,  this  bill  would  provide  court  re- 
view of  any  product  safety  standard  or 
ban,  pursuant  to  the  "substantial  evi- 
dence" rule  rather  than  the  usual  rule 
which  sustains  the  agency's  action  if  it 
is  neither  arbitrary  nor  capricious.  Pro- 
cedures  under  this   legislation  against 
•'imminent  hazards"  would  be  by  court 


actlozL  The  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  applicable  to  many  consumer 
products,  provides  for  admlnlstratiTe 
banning  of  imminently  haaardous  prod- 
ucts. 

Notification  of  the  public  of  products 
presenting  "substantial  hazards"  or 
products  failing  to  comply  with  safety 
standards  nmst  be  preceded  by  a  hearing 
pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act.  Any  recall  order  must  be 
preceded  by  a  formal  hearing  in  accord- 
ance with  section  554  of  title  5.  Repair, 
replacement,  or  refund  Is  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  manufacturer.  Refund  must 
be  less  reasonable  allowance  for  use  by 
the  consiuner. 

This  legislation  prohibits  the  public 
disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  sen- 
sitive material.  It  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  notify  each  manufacturer  of  its 
intent  to  release  any  information  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  disclosure  and  offer  an 
opportunity  for  comment.  This  provision 
Is  not  found  In  any  other  safety  legis- 
lation. 

Civil  penalties  for  violations  of  the  act 
apply  only  where  the  violation  was  com- 
mitted knowingly.  Criminal  penalties  ap- 
ply only  where  the  violation  was  com- 
mitted knowingly  and  willfully.  Other 
product  safety  statutes  provide  for  civil 
penalties  regardless  of  intent. 

Current  State  and  local  safety  stand- 
ards would  be  preempted  by  those  in- 
cluded in  this  act.  Exemptions  could  be 
obtained  onlj'  by  application  to  the  C(Hn- 
mission  estAhllshlng  they  are  required  by 
compelling  local  conditions,  would  not 
unduly  burden  interstate  commerce,  and 
impose  higher  levels  of  performance  than 
Federal  standards. 

An  advisory  council  would  be  estab- 
lished, including  representatives  of  in- 
dustry and  the  small  busineae  commu- 
nity. 

An  injury  information  clearinghouse 
would  be  established  to  collect  and 
analyze  product-related  accident  statis- 
tics. This  fimction  is  presently  per- 
formed to  a  large  extent  by  industry  at 
its  own  expense.  Such  statistical  infor- 
mation will  better  enable  the  Commission 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  its  pro- 
grams and  determine  those  areas  where 
further  study  is  needed. 

The  Email  retailer  would  be  protected 
by  permitting  reliance  upon  the  manu- 
facturer's certification  of  compUance 
with  a  product  safety  standard  or  on  the 
mantifacturer's  representation  that  the 
product  is  not  subject  to  a  safety,  stand- 
ard. 

This  legislation  clearly  creates  an 
atmosphere  in  which  business  can  oper- 
ate effectively  within  the  consumer 
movement.  As  a  lawmaker,  my  strongest 
concern  is  to  make  sure  that  when  con- 
sumer legislation  is  clearly  needed,  such 
legislation  provides  an  environment  in 
which  business  can  flourish  under  the 
free  enterprise  system  while  providing 
consumers  the  protection  axid  informa- 
tion which  is  their  right.  This  legislation 
provides  that  environment  and  that 
protection. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  >ieid7 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  wondering  how 
much  that  environment  is  conslfltent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  16  which 
provide*  that  this  Ctommlsslon  can  re- 
quire the  keeping  of  whatever  records 
practically  that  It  may  desire,  and  can 
require  admission  of  the  Commission's 
agents  to  inspect  those  records,  and  when 
we  then  turn  over  to  section  20  and  sec- 
tion 19.  If  they  have  not  kept  the  records 
the  Commission  laid  down,  or  they  have 
not  let  the  Commissions  agents  In  to  see 
the  records  they  said  they  must  keep,  the 
businessman  can  be  fined  $2,000  to  $5,000 
for  a  civil  penalty.  This  is  hard  lines,  and 
eepecially  for  a  small  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  ol  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
one who  is  in  business,  who  has  a  product 
safety  standard  applicable  to  them,  is 
going  to  be  reluctant  to  cooperate  with 
this  agency.  I  do  not  think  anyone  Is  go- 
ing to  want  to  slam  the  door  or  bar  the 
door  in  order  to  keep  one  of  the  agents 
of  this  Commission  away  from  his  place 
of  business.  I  think  they  are  going  to  be 
willing  to  cooperate.  The  business  people 
I  have  talked  to  that  have  been  involved 
in  safety  legislation  or  complying  with 
safety  legislation  that  is  already  on  the 
book,  have  had  good  experience  with  it. 
and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
more  problems  with  this  new  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Nklsim)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  the  observation  that  I  have  re- 
ceived mail,  letters  from  business  estab- 
lishments stating  that  they  feel  this  is 
a  good  bill,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that 
I  signed  the  minority  view  because  the 
habit  around  here  is  to  ke»^p  on  adding 
new  agencies  to  do  more  things  that 
ought  to  be  done  with  existing  agencies 
that  are  already  there.  I  think  Members 
will  reoaU  in  our  great  debate  on  the 
cancer  bill  that  the  administration  rec- 
ommend a  totally  new  agency,  the  Senate 
bill  set  up  a  totally  new  one,  but  our 
Subconunittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment of  the  Conamlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce   feit  we 
should  keep  what  we  have  and  mandate 
the  agency  to  do  a  better  Job  by  oertaln 
guidelines  and  moneys  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  bilX  So  m  this  case  here  we  had  a  bill, 
and    the    administration    recommended 
that  the  iob  stay  In  HEW,  and  oer- 
talnly  we  have  a  good  place  to  stut, 
but  we  start  a  new  agency.  This  was 
my  feeling  and  I  signed  the  minority 
view. 

However.  w«  did  reach  an  agreement 
on  parts  of  the  bill,  where  some  of  the 
jobs  stayed  in  the  context  of  the  in- 
troduced bill,  and  Pood  and  Drug  stayed 
where  It  was.  so  we  worked  out  a  little 
bit  of  a  compromise  and  I  think  In  the 
right  direction. 

But  I  want  to  mention  again  as  I  did 
the  other  day  that  some  ol  us  have  ex- 
perienced that  with  the  passage  of  a  bill 
in  the  Congress,  with  a  beautiful  title 


and  with  all  the  beautiful  objectives,  we 
have  found  for  example  in  the  OSHA 
situation — the  Occupatioaal  Health  and 
Safety  Act — that  the  enforcement  proc- 
ess went  way  overboard,  to  the  degree 
where  we  had  to  do  an  undesirable  thing 
and  say  we  can  only  make  this  apply  in 
those  situations  where  they  employ  above 
15  employees,  which  is  not  a  very  good 
way  to  legislate,  but  perhaps  there  was 
no  other  place  to  turn. 

So  we  need  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  when  we  set  up  these  agencies  to  do 
many  things,  sometimes  they  overreact 
and  sometimes  we  begin  to  move  In  the 
direction  of  blighting  some  of  the  objec- 
tives we  seek  in  the  bill. 

However,  I  think  the  committee  did 
do  a  pretty  good  job  and  we  do  find 
endorsement  for  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
and  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Carniy),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  strong  support  of  a  bill  which  I  have 
cosponsored,  H.R.  15003.  Consmner 
Product  Safety  Act.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity also  to  say  that  the  subconmiittee 
worked  very  hard  and  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  all  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  particularly  to  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  staff  who  did 
such  an  excellent  job  In  alleviating  a 
great  many  of  the  problems  that  arose 
between  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  Members  of  this 
body  will  see  fit  to  f,dopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  are  all  too  pain- 
fully aware,  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
consumer  "has  come  into  his  own"  in 
our  society  and  that  proper  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  his  role  In  the  mod- 
em economy. 

As  evidence  of  the  new  interest  in  the 
consimaer,  during  the  past  decade,  we  in 
Congress  have  enacteci  a  broad  battery 
of  legislation  designed  to  promote  fair- 
ness in  the  marketplace.  This  bill  before 
us  today  is  a  further  step  In  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  constuner. 

It  Is  considered  self-evident  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  purchase  products 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  un- 
reasonable risk  of  injury  or  death.  At  the 
present  thne,  however,  consumers  are  not 
able  to  confidently  rely  on  the  safety 
of  products  which  arc  distributed  for 
their  use  or  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sume a  major  role  In  protecting  the  con- 
sumers from  unireasonable  risks  of 
death,  injury,  or  serioos  or  frequent  ill- 
ness associated  with  the  use  of  or  ex- 
posure to  consumer  products.  To  carry 
out  that  objective,  this  bill  would  create 
a  new,  Independent  regulatory  commis- 
sion with  comprehensive  authority  to 
take  action  across  the  full  range  of  con- 
sumer products  to  reduce  or  prevent 
product-related  injuries. 

This  Independent  regulatory  Commis- 
sion would  have  the  authority  to:  First, 
collect  and  disseminate  Information  on 


consimier  product- related  injuries;  ate- 
ond,  establish  mandatory  safety  stw4- 
airds  where  necessary  to  prevent  or  n- 
duce  unreastHiable  product  hazards,  or— 
where  such  standards  are  not  feasible- 
to  ban  the  product  from  the  market- 
place; third,  obtain  equitable  relief  in 
the  courts  to  protect  the  public  from 
products  which  pose  imminent  haaanls 
to  health  and  safety ;  and  fourth,  admin- 
istratively order  the  notification  aod 
remedy  of  products  which  fail  to  eom- 
ply  with  commission  safety  rules  or 
which  contain  safety  related  defects. 

To  me  what  is  most  important  in  this 
legislation  is  that  we  can  no  longer  pro- 
pose individual  legislation  designed  to 
deal  with  the  product  hazards  which 
had  been  identified.  But  rather,  we  must 
abandon  this  case-by-oase  approach  to 
product  safety  and  con-solidate  in  a  single 
agency  authority  sufilcient  to  regulate 
the  full  spectrum  of  products  which  are 
sold  to  or  used  by  consimiers. 

I  have  long  suiworted  consumer  leg- 
islation such  as :  The  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act.  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety,  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act.  the  Child  Protectkc 
and  Toy  Safety  Act — to  name  just  a  few. 
But  now  it  is  time  we  move  a  step  fuither 
and  I  feel  that  H.R.  15003  is  that  step- 
this  is  the  type  of  legislation  1972  calls 
for. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  which  developed 
this  legislation,  I  can  testify  to  the  care- 
ful and  extensive  deliberatiwis  that  w«at 
into  this  legislation.  Every  effort  has  beei 
made  to  bring  out  a  bill  that  will  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer  and  at  the 
same  time  be  fair  to  industry.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  is  obvious.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare reports  that  30,000  persons  are  kill- 
ed.  110.000  permanently  dlsahled,  and 
585,000  hospitalized  every  year  in  acci- 
dents associated  with  consumer  products. 
Approximately  7.000  of  those  kiUed  are 
children  under  15  years  of  age — a  death 
toll  higher  than  that  of  cancer  and  heart 
disease  combined.  Among  the  categories 
of  consumer  products  which  were  found 
by  the  National  Cc«nmis6ion  on  Product 
Safety  to  include  unreasonable  hazards 
were  such  comnoionly  used  products  aa: 
architectural  glass,  color  television  sets. 
fireworks,  flocwr  furnaces,  glass  botttai. 
high-rise  bicycles,  hot-water  vaporiaen, 
household  chemicals,  infant  furniture, 
ladders,  power  tools,  protective  headgew. 
rotary  lawrunowers,  toys,  unvented  gas 
heaters,  and  wringer  washers. 

These  hazards  are  not  necessarily  the 
fault  of  any  one  individiial  or  group.  Ttas 
are  the  result  of  impersonal  forces  which 
have  trapped  producers,  sellers  and  buy- 
ers Into  inability  to  adequately  consider 
safety  In  the  production  and  uses  of  con- 
sumer products.  This  legislation  opens  ft 
new  era  of  national  awareness  of  th°  un- 
acceptable toll  of  home  injuries.  It  Is  not 
expensive  legislation.  The  annual  eco- 
nomic cost  of  injuries  associated  with 
consumer  products  may  exceed  $5  bil- 
lion according  to  the  National  Comnus- 
sion.  Many  products  can  be  made  safer  at 
little  expense.  For  example: 

The  magnetic  latch  on  refrigerators, 
to  prevent  entrapment,  adds  nothing  to 
the  consumer's  cost. 


A  double-insulated  drill  sells  in  the 
SMXM  price  bracket  as  other  top-line 
ririUs  without  double  insulation.  The 
manufacturer  says  the  double  insulation 
ftdded  little  to  his  costs. 

TV  sets  whose  fire  records  were  below 
average  sold  in  the  same  price  range  as 
those  above  the  average.    ^     _,  ^     ^ 

The  wringer  washer  judged  to  have 
the  safest  instinctive  release  by  Con- 
sumers Union  sells  at  about  the  same 
price  as  others  tested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  heart  of  this  legis- 
lation is  the  establishment  of  an  hide- 
pddent  consumer  product  safety  com- 
mission. Since  the  unanimous  action  of 
the  subcommittee,  many  business  groups 
hare  advised  me  that  they  are  not  as 
concerned  with  the  structure  of  a  prod- 
uct safety  agency  as  they  are  with  being 
afforded  an  adequate  administrative 
hearings,  due  process  and  judicial  review. 
These  protections  the  committee  hats 
carefully  written  into  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  as  re- 
ported. American  consumers  will  thank 

FOU. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mc- 
CotxisTER) ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suppose  no  Member  has  any  greater 
concern  for  the  problems  of  the  small 
businessman  than  have  I.  having  been 
one  only  so  recently. 

In  consideration  of  this  legislation,  we 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  that  increasing  burden  of  regu- 
lation and  reporting,  and  at  the  same 
time  dealing  with  a  very  real  problem 
that  exists  In  product  safety.  It  Is  my 
feeling,  my  strong  feeling,  that  this  bill 
does  represent  a  very  good  balance  be- 
tween limiting  the  burden  and  yet  pro- 
dding the  remedy  that  is  needed. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman  <Mr.  Moss)  and 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT)  concerning  the  liigh  degree  of 
openmindedness  and  give  and  take  in 
this  committee's  action  on  the  bill. 
Though  my  view  is  necessarily  more  lim- 
ited In  scope  than  theirs,  certainly  of 
all  the  bills  that  we  have  considered  in 
this  subcommittee  this  year  and  this 
session.  I  could  not  Imagine  any  better 
attitude  existing  than  what  prevailed 
as  we  considered  this  legislation. 

There  was  an  openmindedness  and  the 
majority  was  willing  often  to  consider 
amendments  which  answered  to  the  con- 
cern that  the  minority  expressed.  I  wish 
to  join  In  the  tribute  paid  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee  in  that  kind  of 
approach  to  the  problem. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Pln«uice,  Mr. 
Arnold  B.  EJlkind.  former  chairman  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  said  that: 

'  •  •  the  lalssez-falre  approach  to  con- 
sumer products  ooets  the  Amertcan  public 
about  20  percent  of  the  overall  toll  that  the 
public  pays  In  injuries  or  deaths  for  the 
privileges  of  enjoying  consumer  products. 
Thte  tranalates  into  6.000  Uvea.  23.000  crip- 
ples. 4  mUUon  Injuries,  and  %\.l  blUlon  In 
treasure  that  co^ild  be  saved  each  year  by 
an  effective  system  for  making  products  safe 
to  use. 


The  well-supported  ccnclusion  of  our 
conamlttee  was  that  a  comprehensive 
Federal  consumer  product  safety  mech- 
anism was  needed,  to  balance  the  equi- 
ties between  the  consumer  and  the  man- 
ufacturer. On  the  one  hand,  manufac- 
turers are  not  sufficiently  influenced  by 
competitive  forces  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  production  of  safe  F»xxiucts.  The 
Commission  smd  our  committee  found 
that  self -regulation  in  the  area  of  prod- 
uct safety  just  is  not  enough.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  consumer  has  an  ever- 
increasing  appetite  for  technologically 
advanced  products  which  he  may  not  un- 
derstand, which  he  cannot  therefore 
evaiuate  in  terms  of  safety  and  which 
may  pose  potential  for  harm  either  in- 
trinsically or  in  a  specific  application. 

Our  committee  has  developed  a  mech- 
anism in  HJl.  15003  that  balances  the 
need  for  safety  with  the  need  for  fairness 
to  the  manufacturer.  It  impacts  on  the 
manufacturing  process  in  a  minimal  way 
and  yet  will  be  effective  to  prevent  need- 
less injury. 

I  am  likewise  enthused  about  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  conmiittee  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  for  Federal  action. 
By  placing  the  administratitoi  of  con- 
sumer product  safety  in  an  independent 
regulatory  agency,  vested  with  new  au- 
thority, we  are  confident  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  will  be  carried  out  with  c<rfd 
neutraUty  and  be  insulated  from  undue 
economic  and  poUtical  pressures — ^more 
than  would  be  possible  or  likely  if  the 
agency  was  a  part  of  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment, and  with  more  dedication  to 
fairness  and  effectiveness  than  if  the 
agency  was  a  part  of,  or  if  its  authority 
was  given  to.  an  already  exisUng  regula- 
tory agency.  The  effectiveness  of  the  reg- 
ulations is  assured  because  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  industry  and  consumer  groups 
will  have  an  opportimity  to  participate  in 
the  standards  writing  process.  We  will 
not  have  illogical  and  impractical  regu- 
lation because  the  experience  and  tech- 
nological expertise  of  industry  and  con- 
sumer organisations  will  be  utilized  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  and  within  a 
framework  of  protection  for  the  views  of 
each,  since  the  committee  has  beefed  up 
the  rulewritin*  procedure  by   allowing 
oral  presentation  of  arguments,  the  keep- 
ing of  a  transcript,  and  an  improved 
basis    for    judicial    review.    The    new 
agency's  necessary  authority  to  recall  un- 
safe products  likewise  has  built-in  pro- 
tections for  the  manufacturer  in  pre-re- 
call  hearings,  and  these  hearings  will  not 
unduly  delay  the  removal  of  unsafe  prod- 
ucts or  repair,  replacement  or  refund. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 

Mr.  8CHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
concerned.  What  we  have  here  is  another 
bill  to  create  another  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. Where  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  inspectors  across  the  Natton 
now  responsible  for  foods,  drugs,  and 
prx>duct  safety,  we  are  going  to  start  a 
new  agency  to  duplicate  that  field  staff. 
And.  in  addition,  we  are  going  to  have 
one  more  new  consimier  agency.  Pretty 
soon  the  free  enterprise  system  in  this 
coimtry  is  going  to  need  a  roadmap  Jiiet 
to  chart  its  way  through  all  the  different 


official  Ralph  Naders  as  well  as  every 
overzealous  newspaper  reporter. 

Now  obviously  I,  and  every  Member 
here,  want  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  regulatory  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  would  add  an  aditional 
measure  of  safety  p>articularly  with  re- 
spect to  products  such  as  apphances 
that  are  now  exempt  from  any  form  of 
regulation.  The  Government  Accoimting 
Office  has  Just  issued  a  report  outlining 
other  deficiencies  in  legislative  authority 
which  the  Congress  will  have  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  carefully  consider 
in  the  future.  But  we  do  not  need  to  cre- 
ate a  new  Government  agency  every  time 
vre  Identify  a  class  of  products  that  some- 
how escapes  regulatiom.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW  has  described  these  organizational 
provisions  as  nothing  more  than  a  phony 
irtll  of  goods. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the 
FDA  especially  with  their  administration 
of  the  Delaney  clause  and  the  regulation 
of  DK8  in  animal  feed,  but  under  Com- 
missioner Edwards'  capable  leadership. 
I  believe  FDA  has  moved  effectively  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  modem  and  rapidly 
changing  technological  society  wiiich  is 
mak<"8  increasing  demands  on  Govern- 
ment. And  I  beheve  FDA  Is  already  do- 
ing an  outstanding  Job  in  giving  the 
American  pubhc  the  best  protection  in 
the  world  against  harmful  consumer 
products.  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to 
help  FDA  do  a  better  job  by  creating  a 
new  Federal  agency  to  regulate  can  open- 
ers and  tricycles. 

The  people  I  represent  in  Iowa  want 
their  food  supply  to  be  safe  and  nutri- 
tious. They  do  not  want  to  buy  house- 
hold products  which  are  hazardous.  Par- 
ents in  Coimcil  Bluffs  want  their  chil- 
dren's toys  to  be  safe  but  no  one  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  Iowa  believes  their 
hard-earned  money  has  to  be  further 
taxed  to  support  another  new  Govern- 
ment agency  in  Washington. 

I  am  opposed  to  another  layer  of 
expensive  and  extensive  btireaucracy. 

This  proposal  would  result  in  splinter- 
ing product  safety  regulation  and  would 
also  result  in  serious  duplication.  A  sep- 
arate field  force  of  inspectors  and  field 
laboratories  would  be  required. 

An  Injury  information  system  similar 
to  that  of  FDA  and  similar  adminis- 
trative machinery  would  have  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Conuntsslon.  The  re- 
lated health  expertise  of  other  Depart- 
mental agencies  would  also  not  be  as 
readily  available  to  a  Commission  and 
the  Department  would  be  deprived  of 
providing  a  single  direction  to  health 
matters. 

I  think  such  a  move  would  be  coun- 
terproductive and  would  recommend 
that  the  needed  legislation  be  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Bdoca- 
tlon.  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  BROYHILli  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  CaroUna  (Mr, 
Jonas)  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Chair- 
miMi  of  the  Oommlttee  and  other  Mem- 
ben  to  section  23  on  pace  lOS.  It  strikce 
me  that  thU  section  ought  to  be  labeled 
an  act  for  the  relief  of  lawyew.  What 
you  are  authorlzhag  here  Is  that  any  per- 
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son  who  claims  he  has  sustained  personal 
Injury  or  Illness  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  a  product  to  comply  with  the  rule  may 
sue  not  only  the  manufacturer  of  the 
product  or  the  distributor  but  also  the 

retailer.  „  _.      ,        _♦ 

And  he  can  do  so  in  the  Federal  court 
regardless  of  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  not  only  obUin  damages,  but  the 
payment  of  his  legal  fees  and  expenses. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  filing  of   a 
multitude  of  frivolous  suits?  There  is  no 
liability  imposed  upon  the  plaintiff  if  he 
files  a  frivolous  suit  or  one  that  is  with- 
out merit.  RetaUers  in  every  municipality 
and  locality  in  the  United  States  will 
probably   be   taken   into   Federal   court 
even  though  the  claim  is  a  small  one. 
I  just  cannot  imagine  how  the  over- 
crowded Federal  courts  are  going  to  be 
able  to  handle  what  I  predict  will  be  a 
multiplicity  of  suite  brought  by  people 
who  aUege  that  they  became  ill  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  some  product.  Now.  may 
I  inquire  if  this  subject  was  explored  by 
the  subcommittee,  or  was  it  discussed 
within  the  committee?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  opens  up  a  wide  area  for  litiga- 
tion which  may  or  may  not  be  meritori- 
ous. I  am  afraid  that  this  section  is  going 
to  cause  far  more  than  it  will  provide 
beneflte.  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  tight- 
ened up. 

I  Just  wonder  if  that  subject  was  ex- 
plored by  the  committee  or  the  sub- 
committee? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield?  ,_,  ^ 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  subject  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee. The  provisions  of  the  bill 
most  directly  applicable  to  the  question 
Is  the  language  in  section  (b)  on  page 
103.  at  line  19. 

We  were  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  great  number  of  suits  being 
brought  merely  because  a  product  re- 
sulted in  injury.  We  did  not  wish  to  open 
that  wide  a  gate,  so  we  placed  these 
limitations: 

(b)  In  the  c*a»  at  an  action  brought  for 
nonoompllanc«  with  an  applicable  oonaumer 
product  sAlety  rule,  no  UabUlty  shaU  be 
lmpoa«d  under  thto  section  upon  any  manu- 
facturer, dlatrlbutor.  or  retailer  who  eetab- 
lUbee  (1)  that  he  did  not  have  reason  to 
know  Vn  the  exerclae  of  due  care  that  such 
product  did  not  comply  •  •  • 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Jonas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  familiar  with  that 
section,  but  the  trouble  is  that  you  re- 
quire the  defendant  to  come  into  coMxi 
and  prove  that  he  did  not  have  reason- 
able notice  or  was  not  aware  of  this;  you 
do  not  Impose  the  burden  upon  the  plain- 
tiff or  any  burden,  except  to  prove  that 
he  was  injured. 

I  do  not  believe  this  section  would  be 
subject  to  much  criticism  if  the  suit  were 
restricted  as  against  the  manufacturer, 
but  here  you  are  going  to  open  up  the 
Federal  courts  to  suits  against  every  re- 
taller  In  the  United  States.  And  he  has  to 


hire  counsel.  And  what  If  he  prevails? 
Who  is  going  to  pay  his  coste?  And  what 
if  he  wins  the  suit?  Who  Is  going  to  pay 
hlB  damage?  Nobody. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentieman 

yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  burden  would 

be  (Ki  the  plaintiff  first  to  show  that  the 

victim     died     or     sustained     personal 

injury 

Mr.  JONAS.  Or  became  iU. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Or  became  ill  be- 
cause of  failure  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable consumer  standard. 

Now.  the  burden  would  be  on  the  plain- 
tiff not  only  to  show  that  the  injury  re- 
sulted, but  that  it  was  as  a  proximate 
cause  of  a  failure  of  the  product  to  com- 
ply with  the  consumer  product  standard. 
But  even  if  the  plaintiff  sustained  this 
burden  and  showed  that  the  product  was 
below  the  consumer  standard — and  this 
is  a  burden  on  the  plaintiff — then  the 
defendant  could  come  in  with  sm  inde- 
pendent defense  and  could  show  that 
even  though  the  product  did  not  comply 
with  the  standard,  he  did  not  have  rea- 
son to  know  in  the  exercise  of  due  care 
that  such  product  did  not  comply. 

For  instance,  he  had  a  very  carefully 
conducted  quality  control  program  in  his 
plant,  and  this  managed  to  slip  by. 

Mr.  JONAB.  You  are  talking  about  the 
manuf  acttirer.  The  retailer  and  the  man 
who  runs  the  retail  store  in  a  little- coun- 
try community  does  not  have  any  quality 
control.  He  is  not  a  manufactru-er.  How 
do  you  justify  imposing  that  burden  on 

him? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  actually  would  not 
lie  against  him.  because  it  would  not  be 
by  reason  of  a  f  all\ire  of  a  consumer  pro- 
duct to  comply  with  an  applicable  stand- 
ard. This  man  would  not  be  guilty  of  any 
offense. 

Mr.  JONAS.  You  allow  the  retailer  to 
be  sued. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  briefly  on  that  point? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MOSS.  In  this  Instance  we  have  to 
include  retailers  because  there  are  cate- 
gories for  them.  Only  in  controlling  both 
manufacturer  and  distributor  of  the 
main  products. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  about  an  operator  of 
a  coimtry  store  In  a  small  community? 
He  buys  this  product  in  good  faith.  It  is 
the  manufacturer  who  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  and  not  the  retailer.  He 
should  be  required  to  come  Into  court 
and  defend  a  suit. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  can  conceive  of  no  attor- 
ney acting  on  behalf  of  a  plaintiff  In  those 
cases  not  Joining  the  manufacturer  and 
possibly  the  distributor  in  the  suit. 

Mr.  JONAS.  He  may  not  be  able  to  join 
the  manufacturer  who  may  not  have  an 
agent  in  that  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
Yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  JONAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  Is  further  pro- 
vided on  page  104: 


In  the  case  of  an  action  for  noaoompUaaM 
with  an  order  under  section  16,  no  llabOl^ 
shall  be  Imposed  under  thla  aectlon  upon 
any  manufacturer,  dtetrlbutxjr,  or  rettOir 
who  establlshea  that  he  took  all  steps  u  my 
be  reasonable  In  the  exerclae  of  due  care  to 
comply  with  such  order. 


The  retailer  is  not  imder  any  order,  so 
all  he  has  to  show  is  he  was  not  under  an 
order  in  order  to  be  completely  relieved 
of  any  possible  liability. 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  I  read  the  bill,  I  think 
he  will  be  required  to  go  into  court  and 
hire  a  lawyer  to  establish  his  defense.  I 
think  that  is  going  to  be  very  burden- 
some to  a  retailer  acting  in  good  faith 
and  who  is  not  responsible  for  the  place- 
ment of  the  product  on  the  market.  He 
did  not  manufacture  it.  I  think  this  sec- 
tion might  have  been  all  right  if  it  wer« 
restricted  to  the  manufacturer. 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  the 
practice  of  law,  and  I  know  how  crowded 
the  courte  are.  My  prediction  is  you  will 
have  the  Federal  courts  filled  up  with  a 
multitude  of  suits  involving  very  small 
sums  of  money  against  retailers  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
vield  for  one  comment  on  this  point? 
Mr.  JONAS.  Yes. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Of  course,  anyone 
can  bring  a  suit  contending  that  there 
is  product  liability  because  the  product 
was  negligently  built.  It  would  seem  to 
me  a  bill  of  this  nature  that  sets  stand- 
ards and  gives  relief  against  those  who 
violate  those  standards  would  tend  to 
channel  such  actions  as  would  be  other- 
wise brought  imder  common  law  under 
the  statute  and  against  the  manufac- 
turer. So  I  think,  if  anything,  we  have 
protected  the  retailer  by  this  action. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  con- 
sideration was  given  in  the  committee  to 
the  idea  of  bringing  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  under  the  new  independ- 
ent regulatory  commission  created  by 
this  bill.  The  bill  transfers  to  the  new 
agency  some  of  the  present  responsibili- 
ties of  the  FDA  in  the  field  of  hazardous 
substances  and  poisonous  product  pack- 
aging. 

I  note  that  the  minority  report  de- 
plores the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent agency  rather  than  giving  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  all  the  author- 
ity that  this  bill  gives  to  the  new  com- 
mission. And  I  note  also  that  the  Senate 
bill,  on  the  other  hand,  transfers  FDA, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  to  the  new  in- 
dependent agency. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  mucn 
consideration  was  given  in  committee  to 
doing  what  the  Senate  did  in  transfer- 
ring FDA  to  the  new  agency? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  w 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Consideration  was  given 

only  to  the  extent  that  the  committee 
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determined  that  it  would  not  take  that 
matter  under  consideration. 

It  was  not  part  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Consumer 
Product  Safety,  and  it  did  not  lie  properly 
within  the  jurtsdictioi  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Our  committee  did  not  feel  that 
it  had  before  it  either  at  the  time  of 
commencing  ite  hearings,  or  at  the  con- 
clusiffli  of  them,  sufficient  evidence  to 
reach  a  decision.  We  left  that  to  the  Bub-  ' 
committee  on  Public  Health,  which  deals 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. And  if  the  gentleman  will  permit. 
I  have  one  further  question :  As  one  who 
worked  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration very  closely  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1953,  and  for  many  years 
thereafter.  I  must  say  that  I  am  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  way  its  powers  within 
the  Department  have  been  limited  and 
restricted  so  that,  it  seems  to  me.  deci- 
sions are  often  made  at  the  top  in  the 
Department,  not  on  scientific  and  public 
safety  considerations,  so  much  as  they 
are  wi  political  bases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  . 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  additional  time. 

And  if  I  may  continue,  we  had  that 
situation  in  the  cyclamates:  we  have  it 
again  on  the  DES  issue.  I  think  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  been  sub- 
merged in  HEW.  I  wonder,  does  the  gen- 
tleman agree? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  For  16  years,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  through  the  administra- 
tion of  both  political  parties.  I  must  con- 
fess to  less  than  enthusiasm  over  the 
performance  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. They  are  not  a  ball  of  fire, 
and  they  are  not  an  example  of  «ie  of 
the  most  effective  or  efficient  agencies  of 
our  Government  in  my  opinicai. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  served 
In  the  past  on  two  national  study  com- 
missions created  by  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing, 
and  the  National  Commission  to  Study 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates,  and  am  cur- 
rently serving  on  a  third,  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance,  I 
know  how  much  time  and  effort  can  go 
Into  the  study  of  a  major  national  prob- 
lem through  the  Commission  method  of 
approach  and  how  often  the  hard  work 
done  by  a  Commission  is  compressed  into 
a  final  report  which  Is  filed  and  forgot- 
ten. Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  en- 
couragement to  me  that  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  which 
did  an  outstanding  Job  of  spotlighting 
the  gaps  in  our  consumer  protections 
from  unsafe  household  products,  has  not 
had  its  nnal  report  relegated  to  the  dust7 
shelves  to  be  neglected  and  Ignored. 

This  bill  now  before  the  House  is  a 
concrete  and  emphatic  consequence  of 


the  2-year  study  by  the  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  made  by  Chairman  Arn- 
old B.  Elkind  of  New  York  smd  six  asso- 
ciates, including  two  men  whose  work  in 
the  consumer  field  have  beai  well  known 
to  me  for  many  years— consumer  writer 
Sidney  Margolius,  who  writes  a  weekly 
column  syndicated  by  the  Machinist 
newspaper,  and  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Staff  Counsel  Michael  Pertschuk. 
I  salute  all  seven  members  of  this  fine 
Commission  for  a  remarkable  job  in  the 
public  interest.  It  was  a  personal  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  at  one  of  its 
public  hearings  to  discuss  the  consumer 
aspects  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  HJl.  15003 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
carry  out  the  proposals  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  consumer  meas- 
ures to  come  before  Congress  in  the  past 
4  years. 

LrrrsB  ut  i9M  fbom  mhs.  flokis  muxjb 
It  is  always  hard  to  pinpoint  the  ori- 
gin of  any  major  piece  of  legislation 
since,  of  course,  many  people  become  in- 
volved independently  of  each  other  in 
the  development  of  an  idea  for  legisla- 
tion. But  it  is  my  belief  that  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived in  April  1964,  from  a  resident  of 
the  St.  Louis  area,  Mrs.  Floris  Mills  of 
Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  may  very  possibly 
have  provided  the  initial  Impetus  for  the 
proposal  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
SEifety  and  thus  for  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  HJl.  15003.  In  her  letter  to  noe, 
Mrs.  Mills  wrote,  in  part: 

Dear  Mas.  Sitllivan:  It  should  be  manda- 
tory for  all  persons  responsible  for  the  health 
of  the  public  to  report  to  a  central  agency 
all  accidents  or  diseases  clearly  related  to 
some  product  which  has  been  shipped  In  In- 
terstate commerce. 

The  average  person,  Including  many  pub- 
lic health  ofiBclals  and  doctors,  does  not  Icnow 
what  to  do  when  such  a  product  causes  an 
accident.  Usually,  each  Incident  "dies"  wtth 
the  patient,  or  Is  forgotten  If  recovery  Is 
made.  Many  such  accidents  may  happen  be- 
fore someone  who  care  taXes  action  and 
brings  a  report  to  the  proper  authority. 
Therefore,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  or 
other  designated  agency,  should  place  In  the 
hands  of  aU  doctors,  etc..  mandatory  report- 
ing forms  with  adequate  provision  for  the 
gathering  of  sample  material,  and  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  tracing  of  the  source 
of  the  material. 

Such  reports  should  cover  accidents  to 
non -human  life  as  well  as  human.  Such 
reporting  could  be  provided  for  under  laws 
now  being  administered  without  further 
Congressional  action. 

I  replied  to  Mrs.  Mills  that  I  would 
refer  her  suggestion  to  the  heads  of  a 
number  of  agencies  and  ask  for  com- 
ments and  advice,  adding — 

It  Is  very  possible  that  the  kind  of  thing 
you  recommend  can  be  carried  out  without 
the  need  for  special  legislation,  but  I  am 
going  to  let  them  tell  me  so. 

RESPONSES    F>OM    AGENCIES 

I  thereupon  wrote  to  Surgeon  General 
Luther  L.  Terry  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Commissioner  George  P.  Larrick 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Administrator  Byron  T.  Shaw  of  the 
Agrlcultvu-«d  Research  Service,  and  Chief 


Katherlne  B.  Oettlnger  of  the  Children's 
Bureau.  The  replies  Indicated  that,  first, 
the  proposed  project  could  not  be  carried 
out  imder  existing  legislation;  secood, 
some  work  of  this  nature  was  being  done 
by  PHS.  however,  through  ite  Division 
of  Accident  Prevention;  third,  the  Poison 
Control  Caiters  were  making  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  physicians  and 
first-aid  centers  In  saving  the  lives  of 
children  who  had  ingested  dangerous 
chemicals,  but  deaths  and  Injuries  from 
these  sources  were  occurring  at  eai  alarm- 
ing rate;  and,  fourth,  flavored  baby  as- 
pirin for  children  was  the  leading  cause 
of  death  from  poisoning  of  children  un- 
der 5.  This  led  me  to  incorporate  In  all 
subsequent  versions  of  HA.  1235.  mj 
omnibus  bUl  to  rewrite  the  Food,  Drxig, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  19S8  a  section  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  in  In- 
terstate commerce  of  flavored  aspirin. 
This  bill  in  turn  led  to  introduction  In 
1966  of  the  Child  Safety  Act  as  a  coun- 
terproposal of  the  Johnson  adminintra- 
tlon. 

In  the  hearings  on  that  bill  I  submitted 
for  the  printed  h«*Artng  record  about  40 
pages  of  ofBcial  documentation  compiled 
by  Oovenunent  agencies  of  the  problems 
cited  by  Mrs.  tJfmn  in  her  letter  of  2  years 
earlier. 

The  Product  Safety  Commission  was 
authorized  in  the  next  Congress,  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  all  of  the  household 
hazards  which  confront  the  American 
family.  The  Commission  went  on  to  es- 
tablish beyond  any  doubt  the  need  for 
stronger  laws  to  protect  the  consumers  of 
this  country  from  the  death-dealing,  dis- 
figuring, crippling,  scarring,  and  blinding 
applismces  and  household  products  and 
equipment  we  are  constantly  being  urged 
to  buy. 

THx  rooo  Axn  dbto  AomnnaaTioH 
As  the  work  of  the  Product  Safety 
Commission  clearly  established,  and  as 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  H.R.  15003 
amply  illustrates,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, despite  vast  increases  in  its 
appropriations  over  the  past  20  years,  has 
not  been  able  to  carry  out  Its  responsibil- 
ities to  the  public  in  a  maimer  to  give  us 
sufficient  assurance  the  public  Is  ade- 
qiiately  protected.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress In  1953,  the  budget  for  thi£  agency 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  million. 
Now  it  is  approaching  $200  million.  In 
the  interval,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  scooe  of  the  agenc3r'8 
responsibilities  in  the  fields  of  pesticides, 
1954:  food  additives.  1958;  color  addi- 
tives, 1960;  hazardous  substances.  1960; 
drug  efficacy  and  safety,  1962:  child 
safety,  1966:  and  toy  safety,  1969. 

But  while  the  agency's  responsibilities 
and  funds  were  being  drastically  In- 
creased, the  FDA  Itself  was  belne  down- 
graded within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  a  series  of  ad- 
ministrative reorganizations  which 
placed  It  below  more  and  more  layers  of 
bureaucratic  supervision  and  policy  di- 
rection— or  interference. 

In  consequence,  decisions  of  the 
agency  which  should  have  been  based 
entirely  on  scientific  and  legal  determi- 
nations intended  to  protect  the  consum- 
ing public  have  been  Imposed  from  above, 
in  too  many  instances,  to  refiect  political 
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jiidgmentB.  frcin  the  cyclamates  fiasco  to 
the  present  Indefensible  position  on  dl- 
ethylstilbestrol — a  policy  which  permitB 
the  continued  use  of  a  cancer-causing 
growth  hormone  In  beef  cattle  feed  until 
present  stocks  are  used  up.  In  dliregard 
of  the  fact  that  the  law  clearly  prohibits 
further  use  of  dlethylstllbestrol— DE8— 
in  animal  feeds  now  that  evidence  has  fi- 
nally surfaced  that  residues  of  the  hor- 
mone are  apparently  Impossible  to  keep 
out  of  beef  carcasses  Intended  for  human 
food. 

As  cosponsor  with  Congressman  Dk- 
LAM«Y  of  the  1998  Pood  Additives  Act. 
Including  the  Delaney  clause  prohibiting 
the  use  In  food  of  any  chemical  or  in- 
gredient which  can  cause  cancer  in  man 
or  In  animal,  and  as  the  unsuccessful  op- 
ponent In  1962  of  a  provision  of  the  Ke- 
fauver-Harris  Act  modifying  the  Delaney 
clause  as  it  related  to  use  of  dlethylstll- 
bestrol  In  animal  feeds.  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion of  any  kind  for  the  continued  use  of 
the  hormone  now.  I  was  promised  in  the 
1962  battle  on  the  House  floor  that  if 
residues  of  DES  should  ever  show  up  in 
the  meat  .supply,  all  animal  feeds  con- 
taining DES  would  Instantly  be  with- 
drawn from  use.  That  has  not  happened, 
cosmncs  /ivrxmntxura  to  sbnatb  snx 
It  has  not  happened,  I  am  convinced, 
because  the  economic  Impact  on  the  cat- 
tle Industry  waa  given  greater  considera- 
tion than  the  public  health  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  PDA  deserves  to  have  enough  ad- 
ministrative elbowroom  to  do  its  job 
regardless  of  political  consequences.  I 
believe  the  Senate  was  right  in  placing 
the  functlon.s  of  FDA.  and  its  personnel, 
mto  a  new  agency  set  up  for  one  purpose 
only — to  protect  the  public  safety. 

Had  this  been  done  also  in  the  House 
bill.  I  would  have  tried  to  amend  the  bill, 
as  Senator  Eagle  row  did  In  the  Senate, 
to  tighten  the  powers  of  the  agency  to 
regulate  cosmetics.  As  It  is.  such  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill  would  not  be 
germane. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  bill 
goes  to  conference,  the  House  conferees 
will  study  the  Senate  provisions  with  an 
open  mind.  If  PDA.  in  the  final  version 
of  the  legislation,  is  placed  under  the 
proposed  Independent  consumer  product 
safety  agency,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Eagleton  amendments  on  cos- 
metics represent  a  very  limited  approach 
to  the  problem  of  cosmetic  safety,  deal- 
ing only  with  the  labeling  of  cosmetic 
ingredients.  This  would  be  of  great  im- 
p>ort€ince  to  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  allergic  to  various  cosmetic  chemi- 
cals, but  It  would  not  get  to  the  basic 
problem  of  preclearance  of  cosmetics  for 
safety  before  they  are  sold.  The  Eagle - 
ton  amendments  deserve  support  as  far 
as  they  go.  I  hope  they  can  be  agreed  to 
In  conference^ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
that  the  gentleman  has  only  S  minutes 

remaining.    

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Candina.  I 
thftnk  the  Chairman,  and  I  yield  the 


gentleman  from  Indiana  the  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  courtesy,  and  I 
will  take  advantage  of  it  because  I  think 
the  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  ^Mr.  Jonas)  is  a  /ery 
Important  one  and  one  that  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with,  and  I 
would  refer  to  that  point. 

This  bill  not  only  gives  an  independent 
action  for  damages,  regardless  of  the 
jurisdictional  amount,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  money  involved.  In  Federal 
court,  to  the  private  individual.  It  also 
gives  him  a  right  to  enforce  the  statute 
itself  by  a  private  suit,  and  both  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
the  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, have  had  occasion  to  point  out 
the  problem  of  burdening  our  Federal 
courts  with  unnecess£ir>-  business  and 
additional  business  that  they  are  not 
equipped  to  handle. 

Now  one  way  at  least  which  could 
ameliorate  that  situation  woiild  be  an 
amendment  to  this  section,  the  section 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jonas)  was  talking  about, 
which  would  at  least  restore  the  juris- 
dictional amount. 

As  we  all  know,  ordinarily  to  get  in 
the  Federal  court  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
you  have  to  have  in  excess  of  $10,000  in- 
volved. Here  you  could  have  $15  involved. 
I  &m  wonde'ing  whether  the  com- 
mittee would  consider  favorably  an 
amendment  to  the  section  on  page  102 
which  we  have  been  talking  about,  sec- 
tion 23.  which  would  reestablish  the  or- 
dinary jurisdictional  amount  of  $10,000 
for  these  suits  in  Federal  courts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  go  at 
least  some  way  to  ameliorate  the  situa- 
tion which  the  gentleman  from  North 
Csu-ollna  'Mr.  Jonas)  pointed  out  and 
which  I  think  Is  a  very  real  one.  if  you 
want  this  law  to  operate  efficiently  and 
fairly. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
view  of  the  committee  would  be  as  to 
such  an  amendment  as  that  I  am  now 
.suggesting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time. 

I  hope  that  ms'  time  will  be  used  by 
a  response  from  somebody  in  manage- 
ment of  the  bill.  I  would  really  like  to 
know,  if  I  or  some  other  Member  offers 
an  amendment  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
indicated,  what  the  position  >>f  the  com- 
mittee will  be. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  rea- 
sonable thing  to  do  here.  Just  why  should 
we  repeal  the  jurisdictional  amount  of 
$10,000  to  get  into  the  Pedernl  court  for 
this  one  type  of  suit?  If  it  is  a  good  gen- 
eral limit,  and  I  think  we  mostly  think 
it  is — why  should  it  not  apply  here  as  it 
does  everywhere  else? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  To  strike  the  wonk 
"without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy," we  would  not  In  any  way 
change  this  statute  because  as  I  under, 
rtand  the  Federal  jurisdictional  law.  If 
a  right  is  created  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  $10,000 
amount  in  controversy  Is  not  a  limlta. 

tlon. 

Section  1331   applies  to  cases  arising 
'under  diversity  of  citizenship  and  not 
under  a  Federal  right  arising  under  a 
Federal  statute. 

So  we  are  not  changing  the  Federal 
law — we  are  simply  enunciating  it.  So  far 
as  I  know,  every  case  which  is  brought 
under  an  act  of  Congress  arising  under 
the  commerce  clause  which  does  not  spe- 
ciflcidly  create  a  jurisdictional  amount 
may  be  entertained  by  a  Federal  court 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy. 

The  gentleman  might  want  to  put  in 
a  limitation — but  this  is  not  an  unusual 
act — it  is  a  typical  act  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  My  memory  is  that  sec- 
tion 1331,  and  it  may  not  be  very  clear, 
of  course,  is  that  it  applies  to  civil  suits 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  w«uld  have  thought 
would  have  applied  here. 

But.  assuming  for  the  moment  that 
the  gentleman  is  correct,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  at  least  you  wrote 
in  here  "regardless  of  the  jurisdictional 
amount,"  which  indicates  to  me  that  the 
committee  felt  that  if  they  did  not  write 
that  in  there,  they  would  run  into  the 
jurisdictional  amoimt. 

Pursuing  this  fiu-ther,  why  not,  in  any 
case,  take  up  the  suggestion  that  the 
gentleman  just  made  and  propose  an 
amendment  here  which  says — 

■mis  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
1331  as  to  the  amount  In  controversy 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jield.  in  the  first  place 
I  did  not  propose  that  we  write  in  a  jur- 
isdictional limitation. 

I  was  simply  pointing  out  that  there 
would  be  no  jurisdictional  limitation  if 
we  had  not  used  the  words  "without  re- 
^rd  to  the  amount  in  controversy."  This 
case  would  be  governed  by  section  1337 
which  says: 

The  District  Court  shall  have  original  jur- 
isdiction of  any  civil  action  or  proceeding 
arising  under  any  Act  of  Congress  regulating 
commerce  or  prot«ctlng  trade  and  commerc« 
against  reetralnts  and  monopolies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jneia 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  jurisdic- 
tional provision  does  or  does  not  apply 
here  in  the  absence  of  the  language  "re- 
gardless of  the  amount  In  controversy 
in  the  bill  as  now  drawn.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  committee  would  be 
inclined  to  accept  an  amendment  whlcn 
specifics iiv  wrote  in  that  the  jurisdic- 
tional amount  of  $10,000  would  apply  in 
this  particular  type  of  suit. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr   Chairman,  I  thin* 


the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  the 
Ipntleroan  from  North  Carolina  have 
raised  a  very  valid  t>olnt. 

justice  d»lay«d  U  often  Justice  de- 
nied and  in  our  ha»t«  to  pass  this  im- 
portant legislation  we  might  have  over- 
looked its  impact  on  our  Federal  court 
system-  The  Chi«f  Justice  of  the  United 
aates  in  a  speech  on  August  14,  1972, 
referred  to  this  noatter,  and  I  read  It  hi 

part- — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman ha*  expired. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  LATTA  '  reading ) : 

But  mere  is  no  e«jape  from  oonatautly 
enlarging  the  federal  Judicial  eatibltehment 
eiotpt  to  adopt  new  Judicial  nifithods  and 
improve  performance  as  we  are  trying  to  do, 
and  to  have  Congress  carefuUy  scrutinize  all 
legislation  that  wUl  create  more  cases. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  required 
every  eiecutlve  agency  to  prepare  an  en- 
vironmental "Impact  statement"  whenever 
a  new  highway,  a  new  bridge,  or  other  fed- 
erally fiuided  proJecU  are  planned.  I  sug- 
gest, with  all  deference,  that  every  piece  of 
legislation  creating  new  cases  be  accom- 
panied by  a  "court  Impact  statement",  pre- 
pared by  the  reporting  comnalttee  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
Congress  with  an  estimate  of  how  many 
loan  Judges  and  supporting  personnel  wlU 
be  needed  to  handle  the  new  cases. 

That  is  the  end  of  part  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  think  these  two  gentle- 
men have  raised  a  very  important  ques- 
tion with  which  this  Congress  should 
be  concerned.  If  we  are  going  to  give  all 
of  this  additional  responsibility  to  the 
courts,  we  should  give  them  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  do  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  time  used  for 
some  response  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the 
view  of  the  committee  cmi  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  the  committee 
would  have  to  resist  the  amendment  be- 
cause that  would  put  it  in  a  class  for 
only  those  who  own  Rolls-Royces.  We 
are  preparing  the  bill  for  t^e  protecticm 
of  all  of  the  pe<vle  of  the  land  so  that 
they  will  have  recourse. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
but  I  must  say  I  have  brought  many 
$10,000  suits  for  people  who  never  saw 
a  Rolls-Royce. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Picklk). 

Mr.  PICKLE,  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

I  WEUit  to  ask  two  questions  of  either 
the  chairman  or  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  I  notice  in  section  3(A»0» 
there  is  no  language  excluding  persons 
covered  by  the  Natural  Gas  and  Plpeliiie 
Safety  Act.  as  contained  in  the  Senate 
veraion,  S.  3419.  This  was  brought  up 
in  our  committee,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  subject  this  safety  pro- 


gram to  product  safety  standards  a«  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill,  since  the  safety  as- 
pect on  natural  gas  and  Its  use  is 
presently  covered  in  the  Natural  CHu  and 
Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  On  page  59,  line  10.  under 
(A): 

Any  artlclB  which  la  not  customarily  pro- 
duced or  distributed  for  sale  to  or  uae. 
consumption,  or  enjoyment  of  a  con- 
sumer— 


It  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee 
that  a  gas  pipeline  was  not  sold  for  that 
purpose,  and  we  had  no  intention  of  in- 
cluding it  within  the  scope  of  authority 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

May  I  ask  one  other  question  regard- 
ing subsection  (c)  of  section  15  which 
provides  that  the  Cooamission  may  call 
for  public  notice  by  the  manufacturer  of 
a  dangerous  product.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  this  Commission  which  we  are 
creating  by  this  act  to  compel  a  television 
or  radio  station  to  sell  or  to  give  time  to 
an  offending  manufacturer  or  distributor 
or  retailer  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  order  requiring  public  notice? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  It  Is  made  per- 
fectly clear  In  the  report  that  this  is  not 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thsmk  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  15003.  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act. 

The  appalling  dangers  that  are  ever 
present  in  the  American  home  compels 
me  to  do  so.  Each  year  20  million  Amer- 
icans are  injured  in  and  around  the 
home.  Of  this  total.  110.000  injuries  re- 
sult in  permanent  disability  and  30,000 
in  death.  In  fact,  home  accidents  reap  a 
death  toll  among  children  under  the  age 
of  15  higher  than  that  of  cancer  and 
heart  disease  combined. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  more  concerned 
with  chemicals  that  wlU  clean  an  oven. 
remove  spots  from  rugs,  keep  things  from 
sticking  to  pans,  or  clean  the  bathroom 
than  In  the  safety  of  the  users.  Children 
cannot  always  read  lab^  and  even  the 
most  careful  mother  caimot  always  be 
watching. 

Our  technology  has  been  geared  more 
with  beauty  than  with  safety.  Sliding 
doors  to  balconies  and  terraces  bring  ria- 
ture  to  the  inside  of  a  home,  but,  chil- 
dren and  pets  and  even  some  adults  can- 
not always  discern  whether  the  door  Is 
open  or  closed  and  as  a  result  there  are 
many  Incidents  where  people  have  been 
badly  cut  or  scarred. 

Children  who  lived  years  ago  in  the 
wild  West,  or  in  the  wilds  of  jungles,  had 
orily  forces  of  nature  to  worry  about. 
On  the  other  hand  we  surround  our  chil- 
dren and  ourselves  daily  with  products 
that  could  do  us  bodily  harm. 

Regrettably,  for  various  reasons  we 
have  been  slow,  even  reluctant,  to 
act  to  improve  product  safety.  Re- 
cently Congress  has  become  more 
active  and  exhibited  an  increasing 
concern  with  the  safety  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  consumers  buy  and  use 
in     their     daUy     lives.     This     concern 


has  been  manifesied  hy  the  passing  of 
a  series  of  acts  designed  to  deal  with 
specific  hazards  and  categories  of  prod- 
uctfi  for  which  a  substantial  regulatory 
need  na4  been  estaJ»Utb»d.  Thee*  acU 
include  the  Natioital  TraJBc  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the  Oae 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  19S8.  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  Amendments  of  1887. 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  19M.  the  Child  Preven- 
tion and  Tog  Safety  Act  of  !»«»,  and 
the  PoisoQ  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of 
1970.  ^     ^ 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Selety  found  after  a  2 -year  study,  con- 
ducted from  1967  to  19<»,  that— 

Such  limited  Fed«rel  authority  aa  does 
exist  is  ecattered  among  many  agencies.  Jur- 
ladlcUon  over  a  single  category  ot  products 
may  be  shared  by  as  many  as  four  differ- 
ent departments  or  agenclee.  Moreover,  where 
it  ezlate.  Federal  product  safety  regulation 
is  burdened  by  unneceaeary  procedural  o»>- 
staclM.  clrcumacrtbed  Inveetlgatiye  powers , 
iBMtoquate  and  lU-fittlog  aaootlona.  bure*u- 
cratlo  laasltude.  timid  administration,  bar- 
gain-baaenaent  budget*,  distorted  prtocltloe 
and  misdirected  technical  reeourcea. 


There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
existing  Government  machinery  is  pres- 
ently adequate  enough  to  handle  the 
product  safety  problem  and  they  suggest 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  HEW  be  given  larger  roles.  Both  of 
these  agencies  have  dwie  good  work  in 
some  of  their  areaa  of  expertise  but  no 
agency  is  perfect.  I  feel  also  that  it  is  un- 
fair to  saddle  several  ag«icies  with  sepa- 
rate responsibilities  to  administer  con- 
sumer ssLf ety  programs.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
consumer  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  agency. 
To  do  this  is  being  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  Oovemment  as- 
sume a  major  role  in  protecting  the  ccm- 
sumers  from  unreasMiable  risks  of  death. 
Injury,  or  serious  or  frequent  illness  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  or  exposure  to  con- 
sumer products.  To  carry  out  this  goal, 
H  Jl.  15003  would  create  a  new  indepoid- 
ent  regulatory  commission  with  compre- 
hensive authority  to  take  action  across 
the  full  range  of  consumer  products  to 
reduce  or  prevent  product-related  in- 
juries. 

•nits  Independent  regulatory  commis- 
sion would  be  vested  with  authority  to. 
First,  collect  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion  on   consumer   product-related  in- 
juries. 

Second,  estabUsh  mandatory  safety 
standards  where  necessary  tx)  nrevent  or 
reduce  imreasonable  product  hazards, 
or — where  such  standards  are  not  feasi- 
ble  to  ban  the  product  f  rtan  the  market- 
place; 

Third,  obtain  equitable  relief  in  the 
courts  to  protect  the  public  from  prod- 
ucts which  pose  Imminent  hazards  to 
health  and  safety;  and 

Fourth,  administratlvdy  order  the 
notification  and  remedy  of  products 
which  fail  to  comply  with  Commission 
safety  rules  or  which  contain  safety-re- 
lated defects. 

The  bUl  would  also  provide  a  system 
of  product  certification  and  permit  the 
Commission  to  compel  Inclusion  of  cer- 
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tain  safety -related  Information  in  prod- 
uct labels. 

While  I  am  loathe  to  Increase  the 
plethora  of  Oovemmrait  agencies,  and 
even  more  loathe  to  spend  the  taxpayers 
money  unnecessarily,  I  feel  the  time  has 
come  when  we  acknowledge  that  a  man's 
home,  even  though  it  is  his  castle,  is  also 
often  his  booby  trap,  and  that  strong  Fed- 
eral action  must  be  taken  to  reverse  this 
trend.  The  building  block  of  our  society 
is  the  family,  and  the  family  home  should 
be  a  happy  one,  safe  from  harm  so  that 
life  in  America  for  all  families  will  be 
protected  against  the  tatmslon  of  injury 
from  casual  purchases  made  at  tbe  gro- 
cery store  in  good  faith  and  in  reliance 
on  the  manufacturers  responsibility  to 
insure  safety  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  RXDYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  L5003  which  will  protect 
consumers  against  unreafionable  product 
hazards. 

This  bill  will  establish  an  independent 
regulatory  commission  with  plenary 
authority  to  prevent  and  reduce  product- 
related  injuries  to  consumers.  The  Com- 
mission will  have  the  power  to  collect 
and  disseminate  Information  on  con- 
sumer product  injuries,  establish  msmda- 
tory  safety  standards,  and  obtain  equi- 
table relief  in  the  courts  to  protect  the 
public  from  imminent  hazards.  At 
present,  there  Is  a  lack  of  a  central 
agency  to  collect  data  on  product-injury 
victims,  and  Federal  safety  standards 
for  products  exist  only  in  a  few 
Industries. 

Also,  the  commission  will  be  empowered 
to  administratively  order  the  notifica- 
tion and  remedy  of  products  which  fail 
to  comply  with  the  safety  standards 
which  It  proclaims. 

Today  it  Is  estimated  that  there  are 
over  30,000  deaths  and  20  million  injuries 
every  year  in  and  around  the  house. 
Product -related  injuries  cost  the  econ- 
omy almost  $5  billion  every  year.  The 
death  toll  among  children  under  age  15 
from  product-related  accidents  is  great- 
er than  from  cancer  and  heart  disease 
combined.  The  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  ijxsure  that  defective  and  haz- 
ardous goods  do  not  find  their  way  into 
the  marketplace. 

Prior  to  this  act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  never  had  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  protect  consumers  from  in- 
juries due  to  defective  products.  Rather, 
Congress  has  utilized  a  knee-jerk,  hit- 
and-miss  approach  which  has  produced 
legislation  to  meet  a  crisis  sitiiation  in 
one  area  and  completely  overlooked  the 
larger  problem. 

Until  now,  it  has  been  the  courts  which 
have  been  In  the  forefront  developing 
protection  for  people  injured  by  defective 
products.  The  growth  of  the  doctrine 
of  strict  liability  under  the  rubric  of 
"products  liability"  over  the  last  15  years 
is  the  necessary  outgrowtb  of  a  society 
of  the  mass-produced  and  multihandled 
product.  The  problem  with  the  c^Dproach 
Is  that  it  can  only  aid  people  after  they 
have  suffered  Injury  but  It  cannot  pro- 
tect them  from  the  Initial  contact  with 
the  Improper  goods.  This  bill  is  the  legis- 
lative counterpart  of  the  growth  of  a 
products  liability.  It  offers  the  consumer 
a  means  of  protection  from  defective 


goods  before  they  reach  the  marketplace 
by  providing  the  Oovemment  with  ef- 
fective judicial  remedies  to  deal  with 
defective  products.  I  commend  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  to  all  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  m  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  Hall  of  the  House,  has 
wisely  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
consumer  product  certain  categories 
which  are  either  now  regulated  under 
other  safety  laws  or  which  it  feels  may 
not  be  amenable  to  safety  regulation  as 
envisioned  by  this  measure.  Among  the 
exclusions  are  firearms  and  ammunition, 
which  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  include 
in  the  rather  broad  coverage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Inclusion  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
in  the  scope  of  this  bill  is  viewed  by  my 
constituents  as  a  dangerous  step  toward 
the  type  of  gun  control  legislation  they 
adamantly  oppose.  What  it  would  do  is 
give  to  Federal  agents  the  authority  to 
establish  mandatory  safety  standards;  to 
conceivably  ban  those  products  from  the 
marketplace,  even.  So,  what  have  we?  A 
back-door  approach  to  gun  control  which 
could  go  far  beyond  the  measure  now 
pending  or  the  bill  recently  enacted  by 
the  other  body  to  control,  we  have  been 
told,  only  cheap  domastically  produced 
handguns.  My  views  on  that  measure 
are  well  known.  It,  too,  would  give  too 
much  discretion  to  the  administrators 
who  would  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  before 
us  would  not  stop  with  so-called  cheap 
handgims.  It  would  include  the  hunting 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  the  components 
needed  by  sportsmen  and  ranchers  of 
my  State.  Should  we  agree  to  this 
amaidment.  we  would  not  even  know 
what  we  were  agreeing  to  in  the  way  of 
eventual  interference  with  our  way  of 
life.  Guns  and  ammunition  already  are 
subject  to  regulation,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  the  committee  acted  wisely  in 
not  Including  them  in  the  coverage  of 
this  bill. 

And  I  certainly  hold  firmly  the  belief 
that,  if  Congress  is  to  act  to  broaden  the 
regulation  of  firearms  and  ammunition, 
it  must  be  quite  specific  in  its  language, 
its  definitions,  and  its  purpose.  It  is  quite 
beyond  my  belief  that  this  body  would 
delegate  such  responsibility  to  a  new,  in- 
dependent regulator^'  Commission,  such 
as  the  one  to  be  created  if  this  bill  is  en- 
acted. Nor  does  this  bill  need  the  encum- 
brance this  amendment  would  burden  it 
with.  Those  Members  who  support  this 
legislation  should  realize  that  and  join 
me  in  opposing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
usually  extremely  hesitant  to  support 
new  avenues,  because,  as  has  been  said, 
we  already  have  too  many,  but  HEW  is 
already  big  enough  and  FDA  has  a  big 
enough  job  if  it  protects  us  from  unsafe 
foods  and  drugs  which  it  is  not  adequate- 
ly doing  today.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
15003,  a  bill  to  provide  better  protection 
for  consumers  from  unreasonably  haz- 
ardous products. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  favor  enlarging  the 
consumer  protection  responsibilities  of 


the  Department  of  Health,  Bdueatka, 
and  Welfare  to  Include  the  purpoM|<«( 
this  bill.  However,  beeauae  of  the  timt^ 
qiiate  manner  in  which  the  Food  mat 
Drug  Administration  is  presently  adatlB* 
istering  the  food  and  drug  functiooi  ai* 
trusted  to  It  by  the  Congress,  I  cannot  1b 
good  conscience  support  the  placamwt 
of  other  consumer  product  safety  i^ 
sponslbilities  within  the  agency.  Instead, 
I  believe  FDA  should  be  relieved  of  ttali 
administrative  burden  so  that  tbt 
agency's  top  management  can  conotD* 
trate  on  the  more  effective  regulation  of 
foods  and  drugs. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sob* 
committee,  which  I  chair,  has  held  hear- 
ing after  hearing  on  the  FDA's  opera- 
tions. These  hearings,  and  the  resulttag 
reports  issued  by  the  Oovemment  Op- 
erations Committee,  paint  a  very  unsatis- 
factory picture  of  FDA's  performanca 
Not  only  has  the  Agency's  administra- 
tive efficiency  been  found  wanting,  but 
the  subcommittee's  Investigations  dis- 
close that  FDA  officials  have  repeatedly 
disregarded  the  law  and  their  own 
agency  regulations. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  last  week  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
opinion    by    the    Comptroller    General 
holding  that  the  FDA  Commissioner  hai 
acted  without  legal  authority  and  con- 
trary to  law  in  permitting  a  "phase  out" 
period  for  existing  stocks  of  DES  pre- 
mixes  used  in  livestock  feeding.  The  1»- 
gtillty  of  the  continued  use  of  the  can- 
cer-promoting  drug   DES   In  livestock 
feeding  had  been  thoroughly  examined 
in  our  subcommittee  hearings  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  On  July  31,  1972, 
FDA  issued  an  order  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  the  new  drug  applications  for 
DES  liquid  and  dry  premixes.  That  order 
required  the  immediate  cessation  of  the 
manufacture  of  DES  premixes,  but  p«- 
mitted  the  continued  shipment  and  use 
of  existing  stocks  of  the  premixes  until 
January  1,  1973.  It  was  this  latter  per- 
mission by  FDA  which  I  had  questioned 
and    which    the    Comptroller    General 
found  to  be  illegal. 

Similarly,  FDA  is  knowingly  permit- 
ting the  continued  Interstate  shipmait 
and  sale  of  the  new  drug  "Sec,"  despite 
the  fact  that  the  agency  has  taken  final 
action  withdrawing  approval  of  the  new 
drug  application  for  this  product.  The 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee will  hold  a  hearing  on  this  matter 
next  Monday. 

In  a  similar  vein,  only  last  month. 
Judge  William  B.  Bryant  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbiar- 
in  American  Public  Health  Association 
and  National  Council  of  Senior  CltlzcDS 
against  Acting  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
Commissioner  of  FDA — also  criticized 
FDA  for  contravening  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  efficacy  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Judge  Bryant  said : 

Wben.  as  1b  tbe  case  here,  the  Congress  hu 
shown  an  awareness  of  a  problem  and  hM 
acted  accordingly.  It  seems  Inapproprtate  for 
any  agency  to  adopt  procedures  which  extand 
the  grace  period  far  beyond  that  envlsloMd 
by  the  statute,  and  which  effectively  stay  Im- 
plementation of  the  Congressional  mandate 
that  drugs  In  the  markettplace  be  both  salt 
and  effective. 
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I  know  that  some  will  defend  FDA's  ta- 
^uacies  and  failures  by  asserting  that 
♦KTftffency  has  be«i  underfunded  and 
Sdei^taffed  in  the  past.  However  true 
SSVgument  may  be,  it  does  not  oome 
rjrips  with  the  fact  that  decWonmak- 
♦Mwhich  violates  the  law  and  the  intent 
Tccngress  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
•ith  agency  funding.  Rather,  it  is  prin- 
Siily  a  function  of  the  quality  of  top 

management.  «,~,«^ 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 

the  establishment  of  a  strong  independ- 
ent regulatory  commission,  as  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  and,  let  me  add,  a  com- 
mission which  wrote  a  report  which 
speaks  with  authority  on  this  subject. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  endorse  par- 
ticularly section  5  of  the  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  an  injury  Information  clearing- 
house to  collect,  investigate,  analyze,  and 
<lljgeminate  information  relating  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  death,  injxury, 
and  illness  associated  with  consumer 
products.  I  do  not  have  recent  figures, 
but  in  a  hearing  before  our  subcommit- 
tee it  was  estimated  in  1968  that  20  mil- 
lion injuries  annually  were  associated 
with  consumer  products. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  the  Oovem- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  investigated  the  adequacy  of  ar- 
rangements by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  collecting  and  utilizing  acci- 
dent and  injury  data.  On  the  basis  of  the 
subcommittee  investigation,  the  commit- 
tee reached  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Adequate  Information  concerning  house- 
hold accidents  and  Injuries  Is  eesentlal  for 
Um  proper  Implementation  of  Federal  pro- 
grtms  Intended  to  protect  the  public  from 
huardous  products  and  substances  and  to 
htip  prevent  avoidable  accidents.  Compre- 
hensive Information  of  this  Kind  Is  not  pres- 
ently avaUable,  nor  Is  there  any  coordinated 
system  In  existence  within  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment for  collecting,  analyzmg  and  dis- 
seminating such  Information. 

a.  Some  potentlaUy  useful  Information 
about  household  accidents  and  Injurtea  la 
being  coUected  by  Federal  agencies.  How- 
ever, much  of  it  Is  not  being  used  advan- 
tsgeously  because  It  has  not  been  sent  to  or 
obtained  by  agencies  which  should  have  It 
or  because  It  Is  not  In  usable  form. 

8.  In  recent  months,  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  and  other  agencies  to  obtain  addi- 
tional information  on  household  accidents 
and  Injuries.  However,  although  It  t^jpe&rs 
possible  to  obUln  additional  data  with  very 
mtle  added  cost  or  effort  through  minor 
modlflcatlons  of  existing  programs,  this  has 
not  been  done. 

4.  In  too  many  Instances,  appropriate  cor- 
raetlve  action  has  not  been  taken  by  the 
responsible  Federal  agency  even  after  suffl- 
ctont  Information  was  avaUable.  Fragmented 
and  overlapping  Jurisdiction  has  undoubtedly 
aggravated  this  problem. 


Enactment  of  this  bill  should  hrfp 
greatly  in  correcting  deficiencies  dis- 
closed by  the  subcommittee  investigation 
and  in  accomplishing  its  recommenda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  coordi- 
nated system  for  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  data  relating  to  house- 
hold accidents  and  injuries. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
has  already  been  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  this  bill 
creates  another  new  commission  which 


simply  adds  to  more  bureaucracy  which  is 
alrwwly  too  vast.  The  time  to  stop  add- 
ing new  agencies  is  now.  "Hie  time  for 
the  Congress  to  display  some  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility  is  now.  "Hie  time  to 
stop  piling  bureaucracy  upon  bureau- 
cracy is  now.  Each  time  we  do  this  we  add 
more  to  budget  deficits  that  are  continu- 
ing to  burst  at  the  seams.  There  ore  agen- 
cies within  the  present  framework  of  gov- 
ernment that  could  assiune  additional 
responsibilities  in  a  shorter  length  of 
time  at  a  lesser  cost. 

There    is    another    serious    potential 
danger  In  this  type  of  legislation.  I  have 
not  heard  any  Member  mention  this  but 
this  legislation  could  be  one  more  step 
down  the  bureaucratic  highway  of  de- 
stroying our  free  enterprise  system.  Are 
we  going  to  stifle  the  expertise  responsi- 
ble for  our  Inventive  genius  that  brings 
countless  new  and  Improved  products  to 
our  marketplace?  Are  we  going  to.  by 
this   legislation,    discourage   costly   re- 
search so  necessary  to  the  development 
of  any  new  product  when  the  developer 
must  first  secure  permission  from  a  gov- 
ernment agency  to  sell  his  product? 

Some  time  ago,  the  Congress,  In  its 
wisdom  or  lack  of  It,  set  up  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protective  Agency.  It  has 
brought  out  in  subsequent  hearings  that 
a  considerable  number  of  chemical  com- 
panies would  no  longer  put  millions  of 
dollars  into  research  so  necessary  to  pro- 
duce new  and  safe  chemicals  for  farm 
and  Industrial  use  when  they  could  not 
be  assured  the  product  could  be  mar- 
keted when  compounded. 

This  appears  to  be  just  one  more  piece 
of  emotional  legislation  that  will  prob- 
ably benefit  very  few  other  than  those 
who  shall  be  a  part  of  this  bureaucracy. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 

Act. 

I  realize  that  some  people  may  feel 
that  this  bill  would  only  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  give-and-take  of  the  marketplace. 
I  know  that  many  feel  that  this  bill  will 
only  create  another  agency,  which  is 
effective  only  in  meddling. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  who 
have  worked  so  diligently  on  this  meas- 
ure have  faced  these  questions.  They 
have  weighed  the  pros  and  cons;  there 
has  been  give  and  take.  The  result  is  a 
bill  that  I  think  meets  general  accord 
with  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  believe  that  we  can  all  support  this 
bill  in  an  atmosphere  of  harmony,  re- 
sulting from  solid  stccomplishment. 

H.R.  15003.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  consiuner  whUe  not 
overly  burdensome  for  industry.  Thus,  I 
urge  Members  to  vote  for  the  Consiuner 
Product  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
Consxuner  Product  Safety  Commission, 
is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  growing  attack 
upon  private  business,  and  the  effort  to 
plswje  business  under  the  control  of  a 
huge  new  Government  bureaucracy. 

In  the  name  of  "protecting  the  public" 
we  have  already  seen  many  interventions 
by  government  agencies,  a  number  of 
which  have  served  only  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  do  business,  thereby  harming 
the  Nation's  economy  and  hurting  the 


very  peopte  In  whose  name  the  action 
ha*  been  taken. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  acting 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  need  to  "protect 
the  public"  \rtiich  motivates  the  sup- 
porters of  a  Consxuner  Product  Safety 
Commission,  has  broadened  its  power 
in  recent  days  In  an  imprecedented 
manner. 

One  of  the  many  companies  which 
have  felt  its  wrath  has  been  the  Du  Pont 
Co.,  makers  of  Zerex  antifreeze.  I  cite 
this  example  as  only  one  of  many  which 
are  available. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
charged  that  Zerex  was  falsely  adver- 
tlsed  In  a  television  commercial,  charges 
which  have  since  been  proven  to  be  un- 
true. The  company,  nevertheless,  lost 
sales  In  1971  and  public  confidence  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  publicity. 

What  the  FTC  did  was  to  call  a  press 
conference  in  November  1970  and  make 
a  "proposed  complaint"  against  Du  Pont, 
alleging,  without  proof,  that  the  tele- 
vision commercial  was  misleading,  that 
the  antifreeze  actually  damaged  auto- 
motive cooling  systems,  and  that  it  had 
been  inadequately  tested.  The  Federal 
Agency  then  publicly  threatened  to  ban 
the  product. 

The  commercial  in  question  showed 
a  man  stabbing  a  can  of  Zerex  and 
streams  of  antifreeze  gushing  out  and 
then  sealing  up.  After  the  PTC  charged 
that  this  demonstration  was  phony, 
newspapers  across  the  country  carried 
stories  of  the  Commission's  condemna- 
tion of  Zerex. 

Officials  at  Du  Pont  were  not  even  in- 
formed of  the  FTC's  action  before  the 
Washington  press  conference.  Eqiially 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  FTC 
tiuned  out  to  be  wTong.  It  dropped  the 
charge  of  false  advertising.  It  dropped 
the  charge  that  the  product  could  cause 
damage.  The  FTC,  in  fact,  found  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  product  in  any  way. 
The  financial  damage  had.  of  coiu:se. 
already-  been  done.  Du  Pont  counted  180 
newspaper  stories  after  the  initial  FTC 
accusation  and  only  80,  half  as  many,  a 
year  later  when  the  Agency  admitted  it 
had  been  wrong.  Twenty  front-page 
stories  appeared  the  first  time,  "rtie  FTC's 
error  received  no  first  page  placements  a 
year  later.  ,    ^  ,  ,__ 

Discussing  the  tactics  being  used  by 
this  Federal  Agency.  Prof.  Yale  Brown 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  declared 
that — 

The  FTC  has  come  up  with  the  technique 
of  unilaterally  deciding  what  Is  deceptive. 
conductUig  a  trial  by  press  release,  and  de- 
manding that  the  advertiser  run  ads  admit- 
ting the  deception.  The  btuden  of  proving 
innocence  Is  left  to  the  advertlaer.  If  he  can 
survive  the  trial  by  accusation  and  pub- 
licity— a  complete  turnabout  from  our  Judi- 
cial system  In  which  an  accused  Is  regarded 
as  Innocent  untU  proved  guilty 


The  FTC  Is  now  calling  on  advertisers, 
industrv  bv  industry,  to  file  with  it  doc- 
umentary proof  of  aU  claims.  Perhaps. 
states  Professor  Brozen: 

The  FTC  should  be  forced  to  substantiate 
Its  claims  before  Issuing  press  releasee  which 
greatly  mislead  consumers. 

In  the  long  run.  notes  Professor  Broz- 
en. to  advertise  at  all  may  become  a  sin. 
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Th»  FTC  U  leveling  a  barrage  of  unaub- 
■tacttated  clatma  against  adTertlstng  which. 
it  It  preTaila.  may  well  cauae  a  wltbertng  ot 
advwtialnc 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  the 
Increasing  harassment  of  private  busi- 
ness and  industry  by  Government.  The 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  In- 
vests authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  the  first  time  to  set  Job  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  80  mil- 
lion worUns  men  and  women. 

Among  other  things,  the  Secretary  is 
given  authority  to  enforce  the  safety 
standards  he  may  issue,  and  undw  his 
broad  delegation  of  power  can  enter 
any  "factory,  plant,  establishment,  con- 
stniction  site,  mine  or  other  area  or 
workplace  or  environment"  to  inspect  it; 
close  down  any  operation  he  finds  dan- 
gerous ;  move  to  cancel  Government  con- 
tracts: and  ask  courts  to  impose  fines 
and  or  jail  sentences  lor  violators  of  his 
standards. 

One  wonders  what  ever  happened  to 
the  fourth  amendment  guarantees 
against  unwarranted  search.  One  won- 
ders what  ever  happened  to  fifth  amend- 
ment guarantees  of  the  security  of  pri- 
vate property.  Our  previous  system  based 
on  State-determined  standards,  educa- 
tion, and  cooperation,  produced  safety 
statistics  which  were  the  best  in  the 
world.  This,  however,  has  been  aban- 
doned in  the  interest  of  a  natloimlized, 
bureaucratlcally  run  system  of  harass- 
ment of  private  business. 

And  now,  after  the  increasing  Inter- 
vention of  Government  agencies  Into  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation,  making  it 
ever  more  difficult  for  American  biisiness 
and  industry  to  compete  with  those  from 
abroad  who  are  free  of  such  regulation 
and  control,  we  are  told  that  we  need 
still  another  Government  agency — a 
Consumer  Protection  Commission — to 
regxilate  business  and  industry  still  more, 
and  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain maximum  employment,  and  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets. 

If  the  Members  of  this  body  seek  fur- 
ther to  regxilate  and  control  business,  no 
new  commissions  are  necessary  to  Im- 
Ijlement  such  a  p<dlcy.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  other  governmental  bodies  have  al- 
ready assiuned  the  powers  being  called 
for  in  this  new  commission.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  Is  already 
doing  most  of  the  things  being  urged 
ujpon  this  proposed  new  body. 

What  should  be  remembered,  however, 
is  that  Increasing  Government  power  and 
control,  far  from  serving  the  interests  of 
the  people,  may  do  serious  harm  to  such 
Interests. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  a  keen  stu- 
dent of  history,  stated: 

The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of  limi- 
tations of  governmental  power,  not  the  In- 
crease of  It.  When  we  resist,  therefore,  the 
concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting  the 
power*  of  death,  bacauae  concentration  of 
power  ta  what  always  precsdes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  liberties. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  most  un- 
precedented ccmcentration  of  such  gov- 
ernmental power  In  our  national  experi- 
ence. The  bill  before  us  would  simply 
expand  such  power. 


The  proposed  expansion,  we  are  told, 
to  for  a  "good  purpoee '— the  safety  of 
^'jinannu'r  products.  fYeedom.  however, 
is  always  taken  from  men  for  "good  pur- 
poses." No  better  wagning  against  ez- 
pftiT^irmii  of  Govemmstit  power  such  as 
to  urged  In  the  present  legislation  has 
been  given  than  that  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Louto  Brandeis.  He  stated: 

BzperUnc*  should  teaoh  us  to  be  most  on 
guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  govern- 
ment's purposes  are  ben^clent.  Men  born  to 
freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  Invasion 
of  thetr  liberty  by  evU  minded  rulers.  The 
greatest  dangers  to  Uberty  lurk  In  Insidious 
encroachments  of  men  of  zeal.  .  .  . 

Our  country  has  been  made  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  world 
under  a  free  economy.  If  we  shackle  that 
economy,  if  we  control  it  and  regulate 
It,  we  will  also  Impoverish  It.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  is  part  of  a  continuing 
trend  of  such  regulation  and  control.  As 
such,  it  leads  in  a  direction  which  most 
Americans,  if  they  understood  it  prop- 
erly, would  not  want  to  go.  On  this  basis, 
it  must  be  opposed. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite 
the  growth  of  a  large  consumer  move- 
ment, not  nearly  enough  effective  con- 
sumer protection  legislation  has  been 
passed  by  Congress.  At  last,  we  now  have 
two  major  bills — HH.  15003  before  the 
House  today  and  H.R.  4809  in  commit- 
tee— which  will  create  a  strong.  Federal 
role  in  the  protection  of  consumers. 

The  first  bill,  HJl.  15003.  deals  with 
protection  against  unsafe  products.  The 
bill  is  based  on  one  simple  principle.  The 
buyer  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  use 
of  consumer  products  will  not  prove  in- 
jurioiis  or  harmful  in  any  way  and  that 
the  products  he  buys  are  safe.  He  does 
not  have  that  assurance  now. 

As  early  as  1962.  President  John  F. 
Kermedy  In  his  historic  first  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  protecting  the 
consumer  Interest  enumerated  four  con- 
sumer rights.  What  was  the  first  such 
right?  The  right  to  safety— "To  be  pro- 
tected against  the  marketing  of  goods 
that  are  hazardous  to  health  or  life." 

And  how  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  area  of  product  safety  since  then? 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  statement 
by  Arnold  B.  Elkind.  former  chairman  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety.  In  speaking  about  the  work  of  the 
Cc^nmlsslon,  he  stated: 

Our  gut  estimate  was  that  the  current 
lalssez-falre  approach  to  consumer  nroducts 
costs  the  American  public  about  30  percent 
of  the  overall  tcdl  that  the  public  pays  In 
injuries  or  deaths  for  the  prtvtleges  of  en- 
joying consumer  products.  This  translates 
into  6.000  lives.  M  000  cripples.  4  million  In- 
juries, and  $1.1  billion  In  treasure  that  eould 
be  saved  each  vear  by  an  effective  system  for 
miking  products  safe  to  use  .    . 

Unfortunately  It  also  means  that  16  million 
Injuries  and  24.000  deaths  may  orcui  annual- 
ly from  using  consvmaer  products  rega.'dless 
of  ♦■he  care,  skill,  and  best  efforts  of  our 
society." 


The  need  for  legislative  action  in  the 
field  of  consumer  product  safety  Is  im- 
mediate and  crucial.  To  quote  once  again 
from  Mr.  Elkind: 

The  need  of  Intervention  Into  this  problem 
area  by  the  federal  government  Is  generally 
acknowledged  by  all  men  of  good  wlU  who 


have  conslderMl  product  lafety  and  its  la, 

plications  to  the  consumtr. 

HM.  15003  goes  a  lODg  way  to  aatWr- 
ing  that  need.  The  bOl  would  create  an 
lBd«>endent  Safety  Agency.  The  bifl  ( 
tains  important  provijAons  for 
safety  standards,  for  banning  __ 
producU.  and  for  criminal  as  well  u  cMl 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  law.  In  Mh 
dltlon.  the  bill  transters  the  pnmt 
functions  of  protecting  the  public  ftqm 
flammable  fabrics,  excessive  dangenu 
radiations,  dangerous  toys,  and  certain 
other  hazards  to  the  new  Safety  Agency. 
H  Ji.  15003  should  be  passed  today.  But 
KM.  15003  deals  with  only  part  of  the 
problem. 

Consumers  also  have  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertiaing  and  product  warrantees.  Tbt 
Federal  Government,  through  Its  FW- 
eral  Trade  Commission,  has  a  duty  to 
help  protect  consumers  in  the  market- 
place. HJl.  4809  gives  the  PTC  the  oeces- 
sary  powers  to  protect  the  consumer. 

All  other  Federal  regulatory  agmdeB 
already  have  such  powers  in  their  own 
field.  The  FAA  has  such  powers  to  jwo- 
tect  airline  passengers,  the  SEC  has  sudi 
powers  to  protect  investors. 

Only  the  FTC,  the  agency  which  pro- 
tects the  consumer  in  the  marketplace,  is 
forced  to  use  unreasonably  slow  and  un- 
necessary procedures. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  H.R. 
4809  should  be  considered  by  the  Coa- 
gress  during  this  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  oiactment  of  these 
twin  bills,  H.R.  15003  and  H.R.  4809, 
would  iiidicate  loud  and  clear  that  this 
Congress  is  now  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
sumer. No  special  interests,  no  amount  of 
lobbsrlng  should  deter  us  from  protect- 
ing consumers — because  we,  as  well  as 
our  constituents,  are  the  consumers  who 
would  suffer  if  we  do  nothing. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  enthusiastic 
support  of  H.R.  15003,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act. 

Sadly,  history  shows  us  that  national 
safety  legislation  in  the  United  States 
largely  comes  about  by  a  reaction  to 
tragedy.  Examples  of  this  can  be  seei 
in  the  epidemic  food  poisoning  at  the 
turn  of  the  centtur  and  more  recently 
the  shocking  death  tc*l  due  to  accidents 
caused  by  defective  automobiles.  When 
faced  with  these  situations.  Congress 
recognized  the  necessity  to  provide  the 
appropriate  legislation. 

Today,  living  in  a  space  age  technolflgy 
as  we  do,  we  constanUy  come  in  contact 
with  many  new  chemical,  mechanical. 
and  electronic  gadgets.  Many  of  these 
new  marvels  are  to  be  found  in  the  home. 
Strikingly,  each  year  SO  million  Ameri- 
cans  are   injured   in   and   around  the 
home.  Of  this  total.  110.000  injuries  re- 
sult in  permanent  disability  and  SO.OW 
in  death.  It  only  takes  commonsenae  to 
realize  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  in 
Congress  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  , 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  unsaW 
products  are  being  marketed  In  dlsturD- 
ing  numbers.  Certainly  available  statis- 
tics show  just  how  harmful  they  can 
be.  Consumers  Union,  the  independait. 
nonprofit  organization  which  evaluates 
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pp„juct8  for  consumers,  prepared  a  spe 
Sw  report  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
commerce  Committee  several  years  ago. 
analyzing  the  results  of  their  admittedly 
Umited  product  testing  over  the  past  10 
years  During  that  period  their  tests  and 
analyses  had  uncovered  378  products 
deemed  so  hazardous  as  to  be  unac- 
ceptable In  the  home. 

Within  the  last  6  years,  the  Congress 
has  exhibited  an  increasing  concern 
with  the  safety  of  the  products  which 
consumers  encounter  in  their  dally  lives. 
This  concern  has  manifested  in  the 
passage  of  a  series  of  acts  designed  to 
deal  with  specific  hazards  and  categories 
of  products  for  which  a  substantial  regu- 
latory need  had  been  established. 

These  acts  include  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
Uie  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  the 
Ptommable  Fabrics  Act  amendments,  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  the  ChUd  Prevention  and  Toy  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  and  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  of  1970.  While  each  of 
these  acts  Is  meritorious  in  its  own  right 
and  deserving  of  enactment,  this  legto- 
latlve  program  has  resulted  in  a  patch- 
work pattern  of  laws  which,  in  combina- 
tion, extend  to  only  a  smaU  portion  of 
tha  multitude  of  consumer  products  sold 
in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15003  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
unsafe  consumer  products.  It  would 
create  an  independent  regulatory  com- 
mission with  the  authority  to  take  action 
across  the  board  on  consumer  products 
to  reduce  or  prevent  product-related  in- 
juries. It  would  Invest  authority  in  an 
independent  regulatory  commission  to: 
First,  collect  and  disseminate  informa- 
tkn  on  consumer  product-related  in- 
juries; second,  establish  mandatory 
safety  standards  where  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  reduce  unreasonable  product  haz- 
ards, or  where  such  standards  are  not 
feasible  to  ban  the  product  from  the 
marketplace;  third,  obtain  equitable  re- 
lief to  the  courts  to  protect  the  public 
from  products  which  pose  Imminent 
huards  to  health  and  safety:  and^ 
fourth,  administratively  order  the  np*^ 
fleation  and  remedy  of  products  whiW^^ 
fafl  to  comply  with  Commission  safety 
rulea  or  which  contain  safety-related 
defects. 

It  Is  considered  self-evident  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  purchase  products 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  Injury  or  death.  At  the 
present  time,  consumers  are  not  able  to 
confidently  rely  on  the  safety  of  prod- 
ucts which  are  distributed  for  their  use 
or  eijoyment. 

I  beUeve.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  HJl. 
15003  will  remedy  thto  situation  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  my  esteemed  ool- 
lesgues  win  join  me  In  support  of  this 
urgently  needed  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act,  H.R.  15003. 
win  be  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the 
House. 

In  our  legislative  consideration  of  this 
Important  measure,  let  us  primarily  re- 
loeniber  that  the  American  public  Is  un- 
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equlvocably  entitled  to  purchase  prod- 
ucts without  the  fear  oi  subjecting  them- 
selres  to  ttnreasonahle  risk  or  injury. 
Second,  Mr  Chairman,  let  us  realize, 
that  unfortunately  at  the  present  time, 
consumers  cannot  craifidently  rely  on  the 
safety  of  a  tremendous  number  of  prod- 
ucts which  are  distributed  for  their  use 
or  enjojrment.  Therefore,  1  believe  the 
Congress  of  the  XThlted  States,  must  and 
should  legislatively  speak  out,  on  behalf 
of  the  consumer,  through  speedy  enact- 
ment of  the  Consimier  Product  Safety 
Act. 

The  legislative  measure  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  designed  to  create  an 
independent  regulatory  commission  with 
comprehensive  authority  to  initiate  ac- 
tion to  prevait  or  reduce  product-related 
injuries  to  consumers.  In  substance,  this 
legislative  measure  vests,  within  an  In- 
dependent regulatory  commission,  au- 
thority to,  among  other  things,  collect 
and  disseminate  information  on  con- 
sumer product  related  injuries,  estab- 
lish mandatory  safety  standards  to  pre- 
vent or  substantially  reduce  unreason- 
able product  hazards,  to  ban  the  hazard- 
ous product  from  the  marketplace,  ob- 
tain equitable  relief  in  the  courts  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  products  which  pose 
imminent  hazard  to  health  and  safety, 
and,  administratively  order  the  notiflca- 
tiOTi  and  remedy  of  products  which  fail 
to  comply  with  Commission  safety  rules 
or  which  contsdn  safety  defects. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support- 
ing this  legislation,  there  is  no  intent 
whatsoever  to  inflict  extreme  and  un- 
necessary hardships  on  our  reputable 
business  community.  I  think  we  aU  rec- 
ognize and  agree  that  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness which  operates  honestly  and  manu- 
factures and  markets  safe  and  depend- 
able goods,  stands  only  to  benefit  from 
this  legislation  creating  an  independent 
product  safety  agency. 

However,  in  spite  of  congressional  con- 
cern and  our  initial  legislative  response 
to  ccwisumer  problems,  the  evidence 
clearly  reveals  that  for  too  long  there 
has  been  an  absence  of  strong  and  sub- 
stantive Federal  regulation  to  adequately 
protect  the  American  coaistmier  from 
hazardous  constuner  products. 

Therefore,  In  simple  fairness  and 
equity,  let  us  now  act  meaningfully  to 
place  the  consumer  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  the  seller  by  the  establish- 
ment of  this  regulatory  Commission 
which  will  serve  to  effectively  reduce  and 
prevent  product  related  Injuries  to  con- 
sumers, which  wiU  help  legitimate  btisl- 
ness  fight  the  threat  of  unprincipled 
and  imscrupulous  producers,  which  will 
establish  effective  enforcement  proceed- 
ings regarding  consumer  product  safety 
and  which  will  serve.  In  the  overall  na- 
tional interest,  to  restore  faith  and  c<xi- 
ftdence  In  the  free-enterprise  system. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
bill  before  us  to  establish  a  new.  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  commission  to  con- 
trol consumer  products  to  reduce  or  pre- 
vent product -related  injuries. 

In  1967  the  Congress  created  the 
National  Commissicai  on  Product  Safety 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
scope   and   adequacy   of   measures   and 


Inderal  controls  to  protect  coDsumers 
against  risks  that  might  be  caused  by 
household  products. 

After  a  2-year  study,  the  Commission 
reported  that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  strong 
and  independent  Government  agency  to 
protect  the  public.  It  concluded  that  al- 
though there  are  a  number  of  Federal 
programs  to  supervise  consumer  ;»-od- 
ucts,  these  are  scattered  throughout  a 
number  of  agencies  and  departments.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  found  that 
State  and  local  laws  are  a  "hodgepodge 
of  tragedy -Inspired  responses  to  chal- 
lenges" and  that  self-interest  and  com- 
petitive forces  are  not  sufficient  to  influ- 
ence manufacturers  to  produce  safe 
products. 

Obviously,  the  approach  recommended 
by  the  Commissicxi  and  incorporated  in 
the  bill  before  the  House  today  is  the 
best  answer  to  this  acute  problem.  It 
would  establish  an  independient  neutral 
agency  with  strong  and  effective  powers. 
The  proposed  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorised to:  First,  coUect  and  distribute 
information  on  consumer  product -re- 
lated injmies;  second,  establish  manda- 
tory safety  standards  or  even  to  ban 
hazardous  products  from  the  market- 
place; third,  obtain  relief  through  court 
action  to  protect  the  public  or  through 
the  imposition  of  criminal  and  civil  pen- 
alties; and  fourth,  order  the  notification 
and  remedy  of  products  that  fail  to  com- 
ply with  safety  rules. 

In  addition,  private  suits  for  damages 
are  allowed  to  be  brought  in  Federal 
courts  and  coDsumer  suits  &xk  permitted 
to  compel  comphance  with  safety  rules 
and  certain  Commission  orders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nationed  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  has  estimated  that 
each  year  20  million  Americans  are  in- 
jured in  and  around  the  home,  and  oi 
this  110,000  injuries  result  in  permanent 
disability  and  30,000  in  death.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  the  annual  dollar  cost  to 
the  economy  of  product-related  iixjuries 
is  over  $5  billicn.  Particularly  tragic  Is 
the  fact  that  home  accidents  reap  a 
death  toll  among  children  under  15 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  cancer  and 
heiu-t  disease  combined. 

The  new  regulatory  agencj'  would  have 
vast  authority  to  regulate  all  types  of 
consumer  products,  ranging  from  color 
television  sets,  glass  bottles,  toys,  and  in- 
fant furniture  to  household  chemicals 
and  such  products  as  rotary  lawn- 
mowers. 

In  my  judgment,  with  enactment  of 
HJR.  15003  we  will  establish  an  effectlTe 
program  whereby  both  the  ccmsumer  and 
Industry  can  fairly  and  directly  partici- 
pate in  developing  and  implementing 
proper  safety  standards  to  protect  the 
public. 

Mr.  ANKUKZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  c«>portunlty  to  express 
nay  strong  support  for  HJEl.  15003,  the 
Consinner  Product  Safety  Act. 

Tb*  ptirpoae  of  an  eoonomy  Is  to  produM 
goods  aod  aerrloaa,  large  In  quantity,  high  In 
quality,  reasonable  In  price  for  maxim  am 
satisfaction  In  consumer  use. 

This  very  apt  definition  was  given  by 
Arch  W.  Trortstrup,  well-known  special- 
ist in  consumer  economics. 

But  It  is  only  recently  that  the  con- 
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sumer  'has  come  Into  his  own"  and  that 
proper  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  pivotal 
role  of  the  consumer  In  the  modem  econ- 
omy. To  reinforce  oxir  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  the  consiuner,  we  In 
Congress  must  assume  a  major  role  In 
protecting  the  consumers  from  unrea- 
sonable risks  of  death.  Injury,  or  serious 
or  frequent  illness  associated  with  the 
use  or  exposure  to  consumer  products. 

There  are  many  tragic  examples  of 
how  dangerous  many  of  our  common- 
place Items  can  be.  For  example,  every 
year  125.000  persons  are  Injured  by 
faulty  heating  devices;  100,000  are  htirt 
and  maimed  by  faulty  power  mowers  or 
washing  machines;  100,000,  consisting 
mostly  of  children,  have  their  limbs 
crushed  by  automatic  clothes  wringers; 
40,000  people  are  gashed  when  they  fall 
through  a  glass  door;  and  another  30,000 
are  shocked  and  burned  by  defective  wall 
sockets  and  extension  cords.  These  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  the  possible  harm 
any  of  us  can  encovmter  at  any  time. 

Because  this  matter  of  safety  in  even 
our  most  common  «md  familiar  products 
becomes  each  year  more  complex,  it  must 
be  taken  seriously  by  every  buyer  of  ap- 
pliances and  other  consumer  goods. 
Safety  is  a  major  factor  in  the  value  of 
many  things  we  buy— often  imexpected 
things.  We  take  so  much  for  granted,  be- 
cause not  enough  information  or  educa- 
tion for  everyday  safety  has  yet  gotten 
through  to  us  as  consumers. 

In  1967,  Congress  created  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety.  The 
Commission  transmitted  its  final  report 
in  July  1970  which  confirmed  both  the 
absence  of  and  the  need  for  a  strong, 
vigorous  Federal  presence  to  protect  the 
public  from  hazardous  consumer  prod- 
ucts. ,  _, 

Rather  than  propose  Individual  legis- 
lation designed  to  deal  with  the  product 
hazards  which  it  had  identified,  the 
Commission  decided  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  abandon  Its  tradi- 
tional case  by  case  approach  to  product 
safety  emd  consolidate  in  a  single  agency 
authority  sufficient  to  regulate  the  full 
spectrum  of  products  which  are  sold  to 
or  used  by  constimers.  To  this  end,  the 
Commission  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  new  independent  regulatory  com- 
mission with  comprehensive  powers  to 
minimize  or  eliminate  unreasonably  haz- 
ardous products. 

H.R.  15003  represents  these  views  of 
the  Product  Safety  Commission  and 
would  create  a  new.  independent  regu- 
latory Commission  with  comprehensive 
authority  to  take  action  SlCtoss  the  full 
range  of  consumer  products  to  reduce  or 
prevent  oroduct- related  Inlurles.  The 
ix>wers  and  procedtiral  requirements 
contained  in  HJR.  15003,  for  the  most 
part,  draw  tmd  Improve  upon  concepts 
and  practices  which  the  Congress  has 
previously  employed  In  other  safety  laws. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  have  fought 
long  and  hard  for  many  consumer  bills 
such  as  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  and  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  was 
successful  In  adding  my  consumer  pro- 
tection sunendment  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  My  amendment  is  now 


part  of  the  public  law  and  permits  con- 
sumers to  protect  themselves  against 
overpricing  during  Phase  n  of  Oovem- 
ment  price  controls  by  allowing  those 
who  have  been  overcharged  to  sue  for 
three  times   the   amount   of  the  over- 

CtUkTEC 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  during  the 
past  8  years,  I  have  supported  such  land- 
mark consiuner  protection  legislation  as 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  Act;  the  Traffic  Safety  Act.  which 
sets  performance  standards  for  cars  and 
tires;  the  Child  Protection  and  Toy 
Safety  Act;  the  Safe  Packaging  Act;  and 
the  Truth-in-Packaglng  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  giving  their 
full-hearted  support  to  this,  the  latest  in 
a  series  of  necessary  consxmier  legisla- 
tion. I  urgently  support  prompt  and  af- 
firmative action  on  HJl.  15003. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  H.R. 
15003.  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  the  House  will  con- 
sider during  this  session.  The  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  blU  is  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  assume  a  major  role  in  pro- 
tecting consumers  from  unreasonable 
risks  associated  with  the  use  of  exposure 
to  consumer  products. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  this  bill 
creates  an  independent  regulatory  Com- 
mission, the  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, which  brings  together  under  one 
roof  responsibility  for  regulating  house- 
hold consumer  products  as  to  safety.  The 
Commission  is  authorised  to  study  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  product -re- 
la  ted  Injuries,  establish  mandatory  safe- 
ty standards  for  consumer  products  to 
reduce  potential  hazards  and,  if  neces- 
sary, ban  hazardous  products  from  the 
marketplace  and  provide  judicial  and 
administrative  relief  against  harmful 
products. 

That  this  legflslation  is  needed  can  be 
imderstood  by  the  following  data.  The 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  es- 
timates that  each  year  20  million  Ameri- 
cans are  injured  in  and  around  the 
home.  Of  this  total,  110,000  Injuries  re- 
sult In  permanent  disability  and  30,000 
In  death.  One  estimate  has  placed  the 
annual  dollar  cost  to  the  economy  of 
product-related  Injuries  at  over  $5  bil- 
Uon. 

Moreover,  home  accidents  caxise  a 
death  toll  among  children  under  age 
15  which  Is  higher  than  that  of  cancer 
8uid  heart  disease  ccanbined.  Yet  the 
Federal  Goverimient  is  virtually  power- 
less to  curb  hazards  in  a  majority  of  con- 
simier  products.  Also,  there  is  no  pres- 
ent central  facility  for  collecting  and 
evaluating  Injury  data  to  measure  the 
true  scope  of  product-related  injuries  or 
to  determine  with  confidence  what  por- 
tion of  the  annual  toll  of  30.000  deaths 
or  20  million  injuries  at  home  are  ac- 
tually caused  by  unsafe  products 

This  legislation  is  a  culmination  of 
congressional  action  over  the  last  6 
years  dealing  with  consumer  safety.  This 
action  includes  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
the  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendments  of 
1967,  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 


and  Safety  Act  of  1968.  the  Child  Fi«. 
vention  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1989  and 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  ot 
1970. 

Each  of  these  measures  represents  u 
important  contribution  to  consumer 
safety.  However,  the  resulting  patchmnt 
pattern  of  laws  extends  to  only  a  smaQ 
portion  of  the  multitude  of  producU. 
Moreover,  the  technological  revolutkm 
and  ever-lncre£islng  public  decoand  for 
consimier  products  has  produced  thow- 
ands  of  new  products  whose  impact  ve 
less  vmderstood  and  whose  use  may  poce 
potential  harm.  Therefore,  what  it 
needed  rather  than  the  traditional  case 
by  case  approach  is  a  consolidated  effort 
to  promote  consumer  safety. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  this  bill  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  word  of  support  for  ttie 
consiuner  product  safety  bill  being  con- 
sidered before  this  body  today.  I  am  but 
one  among  many  Members  of  the  Hooae 
who  have  promised  their  constituents  to 
do  a  better  job  of  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer — the  forgotten 
American  in  the  past  decade.  The  con- 
sumer has  been  mistreated  and  cheated 
far  too  often  in  the  past.  He  has  not  had 
a  voice  to  speak  up  for  him  and  usually 
has  not  known  how  to  complain  if  he  dis- 
covered a  faulty  product  or  shoddy  bosl- 
ness  practice.  Certainly,  a  law  suit  is  a 
possibility,  but  most  consumers  have  not 
had  either  the  financial  resources  nor 
the  desire  to  undergo  a  long,  tinpleasant 
court  battle  on  behalf  of  the  consum- 
ing public  "for  the  principle"  of  correct- 
ing an  imjust  situation. 

Last  year,  the  House,  acting  on  a  man- 
date from  the  pubUc.  finally  enacted  a 
Consimier  Protection  Act,  which  sets  up 
an  independent  agency  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers  in  proceedings 
before  Federal  agencies  and  courts, 
encourages  research  on  consumer  prod- 
ucts, smd  disseminate  consumer  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  OfBce. 
That  was  a  first  step  beyond  what  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  of- 
fered previously. 

But  there  are  many  In  Congress  who 
have  felt  we  need  something  more— 
sometliing  that  really  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  consimier  issue  and  authorizes 
bold  action  for  effective  remedies.  We 
feel  the  consumer  product  safety  bill  te 
what  we  have  been  looking  for.  It  hits  at 
the  most  crucial  issue  in  consumer  af- 
fairs— that  of  safety.  Getting  a  lemon  of 
a  sewing  machine  is  a  nuisance,  or  get- 
ting a  toy  for  your  child  which  breaks  m 
its  first  liours  of  use  is  annoying — and 
consumers  deserve  protection  and  re- 
course against  such  instances. 

But  a  sewing  machine  with  unsafe  wir- 
ing or  a  toy  which  could  shatter  during 
play  into  an  object  that  could  poke  out 
your  child's  eye  Is  far  more  serious.  Of- 
ten the  damage  carmot  be  undone.  Here, 
the  consumer  generally  has  little  knowl- 
edge which  qualifies  him  to  determine 
the  future  safety  quotient  of  a  product.  I 
think  the  time  h£is  come  for  the  con- 
sumer to  know  he  can  purchase  any 
product  without  having  to  worry  about 
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the  safety  factor.  That  problem  simply 
(Ijould  not  exist  In  the  second  half  of  the 
)Otb  century. 

Therefore,  I  sim  glad  to  see  this  bill  re- 
ported to  the  House  and  I  am  encour- 
ised  by  Its  general  acceptance  here.  This 
iTa  strong,  effecUve  blU,  but  not  «o  un- 
nianageable  or  so  demanding  that  it  be- 
comes just  another  bureAucratks  Irritant 
In  fact  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  labor 
uid  business  alike  feel  this  bill  to  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  problem.  I  have 
received  several  letters  from  buslness- 
inen  In  Indiana's  Fifth  District  who  rec- 
ommend Its  passage  as  a  generally  ef- 
fective means  of  assuring  consumer 
safety,  yet  one  which  will  not  unreason- 
ably burden  businessmen  whose  products 
will  be  subject  to  inspection  by  this  pro- 
posed Product  Safety  Commission. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
floor  today  will  agree  with  those  Fifth 
District  constituents  and  vote  to  pass  the 
Coofiumer  Product  Safety  Act.  Let  us 
keep  our  promise  to  our  consumer  con- 
stituents and  enact  this  piece  of  tough, 
but  realistic,  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Just  in  order  to  recapitulate  what  has 
taken  place,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in 
1967  Congress  authorized  a  commission 
to  make  a  study  throughout  the  United 
States  on  product  safety  and  make  a  rec- 
ommendatlDn  to  the  Congress  which  they 
have  done  in  the  final  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
Those  men  are  eminently  qualified  men. 
Let  me  name  them  for  you:  Arnold  B. 
Elkind,  chairman,  attorney.  New  York; 
Emory  J.  Crofoot,  attorney,  Portland, 
Oreg.;  Henry  Aaron  HiU,  president, 
Riverside  Research  Laboratory,  Haver- 
hill, Mass. ;  Sidney  Margolius,  syndicated 
columnist.  New  York  City;  Michael  Pert- 
schuk.  Chief  Counsel.  Senate  Conmierce 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C.;  Hugh  L. 
Ray,  director,  merchandise  development 
and  testing  laboratory,  Sears,  Roebuck 
k  Co.,  Chicago :  Dana  Young,  senior  vice 
president.  Southwest  Research  Institute, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

These  gentlemen  after  2  years  came 
back  with  this  report.  I  think  most  of 
their  recommendations  are  carried  in  the 
bill  which  is  before  the  House  today. 
They  definitely  recommend  this  should 
be  a  separate  agency. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Including  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BtoYHiLL),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stuckky)  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  McCollistir), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Ectchardt),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ware)  .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carney). 

I  might  say  they  have  had  many  Jobs 
and  many  of  them  onerous  jobs  which 
have  been  hard  to  compromise  and  work 
out.  They  have  done  an  exceptional  job 
for  America  on  many  of  the  bills  they 
have  brought  to  this  floor. 

I  wsmt  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  for  their 
cooperation,  and  for  the  hard  work  of  all 
the  men  who  have  worked  together,  as 
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well  as  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss),  in  working 
out  a  compronaise  on  bills  that  seldom 
met  with  public  approval  and  on  which 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  consensus;  but 
they  have  been  able  to  work  out  com- 
promises. The  chairman  has  been  able 
to  work  out  compromises  on  many  of 
the  bills  which  have  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

I  hope  this  bill  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land  because  it  has  been  long  delayed. 
Certainly  it  ought  to  be  passed  as  the 
subconunittee  recommended.  It  has  been 
studied  as  long  as  any  other  subject 
which  has  been  before  the  committee. 
They  came  forth  with  what  I  think  are 
good  recommendations.  The  subject  was 
completely  gone  over  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. It  was  reviewed  and  some 
changes  were  made,  but  the  full  com- 
mittee thought  it  was  a  good  bill,  and 
on  a  voice  vote  I  heard  no  nays  on  the 
bill.  The  bill  was  reported  out  unani- 
mously by  the  subconunittee  to  the  full 
committee. 

There  are  those  who  talk  about  money 
and  the  creation  of  agencies.  Let  me  say 
this.  In  the  Commission  report  they 
stated  there  are  20  million  accidents  in 
America  each  year,  110,000  are  perma- 
nently injured,  and  30,000  die  as  a  result 
of  the  accidents.  We  do  not  measure 
Uves  in  terms  of  money.  Certainly  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  protect  as 
much  as  we  can  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  and  I  think  this  bill  does 
just  that.  There  are  many  needless  ac- 
cidents that  happen  from  appliances 
that  should  not  happen.  If  we  read  the 
report  we  will  see  that  many  of  these  can 
be  prevented,  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
the  creation  of  the  new  agency  which  we 
hope  and  pray  will  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  this  Congress  to  protect  the 
people  of  this  country. 

With  this,  I  say  this  bill  ought  to  be 
parsed  overwhelmingly.  I  recommend  it 
to  the  Congress  as  a  very  important  bill. 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Crhalrman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  15003,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
rash  of  legislation  reflecting  the  Increas- 
ing concern  of  Congress  for  the  safety  of 
the  consumer  in  the  use,  consumption, 
or  enjoyment  of  products  in  and  aroimd 
the  home.  These  acts  were  designed  to 
deal  with  specific  hazards  Eind  categories 
of  products  for  which  a  substantial  regu- 
latory need  had  been  established.  These 
acts  Include  the  National  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 
the  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  IMS,  the 
ChUd  Prevention  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  and  the  Poison  Prevention  Packag- 
ing Act  of  1970. 

As  commendable  as  these  efforts  have 
been,  they  have  resulted  In  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  consimier  product  safety. 
Federal  authority  to  curb  hazards  has 
been  virtually  nonexistent  In  a  majority 
of  consumer  products — and  that  which 
does  exist  is  scattered  among  many  agen- 
cies. Moreover,  Jurisdiction  over  a  single 
category  of  products  may  be  atiared  by  as 
many  as  four  dlffo^nt  departments  or 


agendea.  Lastly,  according  to  the  Na- 
tkMial  Commission  on  Product  Safety: 

VMtaral  product  Mlety  ragnlAtlon  to  bur- 
(tenwl  by  unnecensry  prcxseduxal  obetadM, 
dretunacrlbed  InTectlgatlre  powen.  Inade-^ 
qu»t«  And  iU -fitting  nLnctl(»is,  bureaucratic 
iMBttude,  tuald  xlmtnlstratlon,  tiargaln- 
bownent  budgets,  distorted  pruirttlM,  and 
mladlreet«d  tecbnleal  naooroes. 

The  need  for  an  omnibus  consumer 
product  safety  act  becomes  particularly 
compiling  when  one  considers  the  phys- 
ical  and   social   cost  incurred   by   the 
American  public.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics,  each 
year  30,000  persons  are  killed.   110,000 
permanently  disabled.  585,000  hospital- 
ized, and  more  than  20  mllllcxi  are  In- 
jured in  and  around  the  home.  Home 
accidents  rew  a  death  toll  among  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  15  which  is  higher 
than  that  of  cancer  and  heart  disease 
combined.  The  social  costs  of  injuries, 
including  actual  billions  of  doUars  un- 
realized as  income  taxes  as  a  result  of 
preventable   deaths    and   Injuries   are: 
$446  million  in  public  expenditures  rep- 
reseiting  1.7  percent  of  the  current  ex- 
penditures for  health  care.  Finally,  one 
estimate  has  put  the  annual  dollar  cost 
to  the  economy  at  more  than  $5  bllUon. 
The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  will 
go  far  in  pohcing  those  areas  now  left 
unprotected,  as  weU  as  complementing 
existing  programs  addressed  to  consumer 
product  safety.  This  legislation  will  es- 
tablish   a    Consumer    Product    Safety 
CommissicBi  with  the  authority  to  move 
decisively  against  any  unsafe  product  In 
the  marketplace.  It  also  allows  the  con- 
sumer  to   petiti<m   the   Commission   to 
investigate  the  safety  of  any  product. 
The    hodgepodge    of    consumer    safety 
programs  are  broadened  and  combined 
In    an    Independent    agency    which    to 
granted  clear  responsibility  for  insuring 
the  safety  and  reliability  of  products  In 
the  marketplace.  The  Commissicm  wlD 
develop   uniform  safety   standards  for 
consumer  products  and  minimWii  ccn- 
fUcting  State  and  local  regulaticms,  as 
well  as  promote  research  smd  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
product-related  accidents.  Moreover,  the 
Commission  is  given  a  full  panoply  of 
powers.    Including    civil    and    criminal 
sanctions,  to  enforce  Its  flnrtiT^g« 

I  would  Uke  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
the  functional  Independence  of  thto 
8«ency.  In  view  of  the  overwhelming 
public  mandate  for  leglslation  of  the 
kind  before  us  today,  I  believe  it  to  neces- 
sary to  give  premier  status  to  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Conunission.  And 
the  only  way  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the 
public  in  this  matter  to  to  assure  Its  bi- 
partisanship, accountability,  and  visi- 
bility. 

In  short.  It  must  be  an  agency  which 
to  unaffected  by  the  political  orientation 
of  the  admintotration — be  it  Republican 
or  Democratic,  an  agency  whose  budget 
wUl  not  be  buried  in  the  budget  or  a 
larger  department  of  the  executive 
branch.  In  thto  way,  we  can  Insure  that 
the  commitmait  to  product  safety  will 
not  be  adulterated  by  ccxnpetlng  ctmsld- 
erations,  or  competing  requests  for  lim- 
ited funds.  Most  importantly,  it  must  be 
an  agency  open  to  public  scrutiny.  Thto 
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blU.  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poretgn  Commerce,  ful- 
flUs  the  Justtnable  expectations  oittie 
public  for  a  regulatory  agency  formed  for 
its  protection.  ^^  , 

It    U    unJortunate— yet.    noneth«lefis 

true tbat  self -interest  and  competitive 

forces  in  the  marketplace  are  insufficient 
to  bring  about  the  production  of  safe 
products.  It  Is.  therefore,  the  proper  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  Insure  the 
safety  and  efUclency  of  products  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished most  effectively  by  the  passage  of 
the  omnibus  legislation  before  us  today. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  cheat  the 
American  consumer  of  the  protection  he 
deserves.  _^ 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H  R.  15003.  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act.  The  need  for  product  safety 
regulations  has  been  established  through 
the  recognition  of  20  million  Injuries  sus- 
tained annually  by  Americans  In  their 
homes.  Although  the  exact  figure  is  un- 
known, a  large  number  of  these  injuries 
are  related  to  consumer  products.  The 
annual  dollar  cost  to  the  economy  of 
product-related  injuries  is  estimated  at 
over  $5  bUlion. 

Existing  regulations  in  this  field  are 
dispersed  and  fragmented  with  resulting 
ineffectiveness.  Today  the  authority  for 
tiie  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  is  divided 
among  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission; and  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  between  HEW  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

If  we  are  to  correct  the  inadequacies 
and  f  aUures  of  the  past,  consolidation  of 
present  authorities  in  the  field  is  of 
great  Importance.  The  substance  of  this 
bill  permits  an  accommodation  between 
the  legislative  reconunendation  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Product  Safety 
for  an  independent  consumer  product 
safety  agency,  with  the  authority  to  set 
standards  for  aU  products,  and  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  vest  this  author- 
ity In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  rather  than  create  a 
new  agency.  ^     „    ^ 

Through  UR.  15003.  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  would  retain  its  au- 
tiiority  to  oversee  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics, yet  an  independent  agency  would 
be  created  to  regxilate  standards  for 
other  consumers  products.  Authority  for 
the  labeling  of  packaged  drugs  would  be 
shared  by  the  two  agencies. 

Through  such  consolidation  of  au- 
thorities, greater  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer will  be  provided.  This  is  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  legislation,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  natijre  of  a 
substitute  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpoae  of  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
RepreaenUtives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffre*»  aatembled, 

SROBT  Trn.«;  tajum  of  contbntb 
SscnoN  1.  Thii  Act  m»y  b«  ctt«l  m  th« 
"Conaumer  Product  Safety  Act". 
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Sec.  26.  Effect  on  private  remedlee. 

Sec.  36.  Effect  on  State  standards. 

Sec    27    Additional  functions  of  Commission. 

Sec    28.  Product  Safety  Advisory  Council. 
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Sec.  30.  Transfers  of  functions. 

Sec  31.  LUnltatlon  on  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  32.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  33.  Effective  date. 

riNDINOS    AND    PtJRPOSES 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Congrese  finds  that — 

( 1 )  an  unacceptable  number  of  consumer 
products  which  contain  unreasonable  hazards 
are  distributed  In  commerce; 

(2)  complexlUea  of  consumer  products 
and  the  diverse  nature  and  abilities  of  c<Hi- 
sumers  using  them  frequently  result  In  an 
InabUlty  of  users  to  anticipate  hazards  and 
to  safeguard  themselves  adequately;  

(8)  the  public  should  be  protected  against 
unreasonable  hazards  associated  with  con- 
sumer products: 

(4)  control  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  unreasonable  hazards  aseoclated 
with  consumer. products  Is  Inadequate  and 
may  be  burdensome  to  manufacturers;  and 

(5)  regulation  of  consimier  products  the 
distribution  or  use  of  Which  affects  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 
(1)   to  protect  the  public  against  unrea- 
sonable  hazards   associated   with   consumer 

^'(2)  to 'assist  consumers  In  evaluating  the 
comparative  safety  of  consumer  products: 

(3)  to  develop  uniform  safety  standards 
for  conaumer  products  and  to  minimize 
conflicting  State  and  looftl  regulations:  and 

(4)  to  promote  reeeareh  and  investigation 
Into  the  causes  and  prwventlon  of  product- 
relatwi  deaths.  Ulneaaea.  and  mjurles. 

DETINrnONS 

SK  3  (al  For  purpoeee  of  this  Act : 
(1)  The  term  "conaumer  product"  means 
any  article,  or  componaDt  part  thereof,  pro- 
duced or  dUtrlbuted  (1)  for  aale  to  a  oon- 
Bumer  for  use  In  or  around  a  household  or 
residence,  a  school,  in  recreation,  or  other- 
wise or  (U)  for  the  pei»onal  use,  consump- 
tion or  enjoyment  of  a  consumer  In  or 
around  a  household  or  residence,  a  acbod. 
In  recre«tloo,  or  otherwlae;  but  auch  term 
does  not  include  (A)  any  article  which  la  not 
customarily  produced  at  distributed  fc*  sale 


to  or  use,   eonaumptlon,  or  enjoymsok  o(  ■ 
oonaumer;    (B)    totMueo  and  tobMoo  pi«^ 
ucta.   (C)    motor  vehicles  or  motor  vekMt 
equ4>ment  (as  defined  by  aectlons  l<a  (S) 
and   (4)    of  the  NatlcMkal  Traffic  and  llstse 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1060),  (D)  ecoDoole 
poisons  (as  defined  by  t&«  Vederal  Vamen. 
clde,  IMnglclde,  and  Rodentlclde  Act),  (■) 
any  article  which,  If  mM  by  the  mannfi» 
tur«r.  produoer,  or  Unportw.  would  bs  nb. 
jeet  to  the  tax  impoMd  by  saeUon  «iii  a| 
the   Internal  BereniM  Oode  of  19M  (dstar. 
oUned   without  regard   to  any  exemptlans 
from  such  tax  provided  by  section  41ta  « 
4221,  or  any  other  provision  of  such  Cod*), 
or  any  component  of  any  such  article.  (V) 
drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  (as  such  termt 
are  defined  in  sections  301   (g) ,  (h) .  and  (1) 
of    the  fMeral  Food,  Drug,  and  Coamstle 
Act) ,  or  (O)  food.  The  term  "food",  as  usM 
m  this  paragraph,  means  all  "food"  aa  d*. 
fined  m  aectlon  301  (f)  of  tke  Federal  Food. 
Drug,    and  Cosmetic  Act,  Including  poultry 
and  poultry  products  (as  defined  in  aectloDi 
4  (e)   and  (f)   of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act.  meat,  meat  food  products  (u 
defined  In  section  1(J)  of  the  Federal  Itat 
Inspection  Act) .  and  eggs  and  egg  prodiwli 
(as  defined  in  aeotUm  4  of  the  Egg  Prodaali 
Inspection  Act) . 

(2)  The  term  "consumer  prtxluct  aaftty 
rule"  means  a  consumer  product  afety 
standard  described  In  section  7(a) .  or  a  rale 
under  this  Act  declaring  a  conaumer  prod- 
uct   a  banned  hazardous  product. 

(3)  The  term  "haaard"  means  a  risk  o< 
death,  personal  injury,  or  serious  or  freqtient 
Ulneae. 

(4)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  who  manufactures  or  Imports  a  ooo- 
sumer  product. 

(5)  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
son to  whom  a  consumer  product  is  delivered 
or  sold  for  purposes  of  distribution  In  com- 
merce, except  that  such  term  does  not  ta- 
olude  a  manufacturer  or  retailer  of  saeb 
product. 

(6^  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person  to 
whom  a  consumer  product  la  delivered  or 
sold  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribution  by 
such  person  to  a  consumer. 

(7)  (A)  The  term  "nrlvate  labeler"  means 
an  owner  of  a  brand  or  tnulemartc  on  the 
label  of  a  consumer  product  which  bean  a 
private  label. 

(B)  A  consumer  product  bears  a  private 
label  If  (1)  the  product  (or  lt«  container) 
is  labeled  with  the  brand  or  trademark  <rf  t 
person  other  than  a  manufacturer  of  the 
product.  (11)  the  person  with  whose  brand 
or  trademark  the  product  (or  container)  b 
labeled  has  authorized  or  caused  the  product 
to  be  so  labeled,  and  (Ul)  the  brand  or  trade- 
mark of  a  manufacturer  of  such  product  does 
not  appe&r  on  such  label. 

(8)  The  term  "manufacture"  means  to 
manufacture,  produce,  or  assemble. 

(9)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Conunlsslon.  es- 
tablished by  section  4. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  CtMnmonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  tbs 
Canal  Zone.  American  Samoa,  or  the  Tru* 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(11)  The  terms  "to  distribute  In  com- 
merce" and  "distribution  In  oommeree" 
mean  to  sell  In  commeree,  to  introduce  or 
deliver  for  Introduction  Into  commerce,  or 
to  hold  for  sale  or  distribution  after  Intro- 
duction   Into    commerce. 

(13)  The  term  "commeroe"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  oommeree, 
or  trunaportatlon  described  in  subparagraph 

(13)  The  terms  "Import"  and  "Imputa- 
tion" Include  reimporting  a  consumer  prod- 
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lo  whole  or 


wta«n 
aU  of 
(10) ). 


tiuilnass  amtHV  panoonal  apyolntit  wad 
stmrrtaad  by  tlM  caialnBan  aaA  •aonc  ■«• 
muustr»tlvs  imtta  of  tte  OnwmlwInQ.  aatf 
(C)   the  use  and  •xpandltniw  of  foarta. 

(%)  In  oanTlng  out  any  ot  bis  fonnBons 
uadar  the  provlstoas  of  this 


.  atanufactured  or  processed 

nart  In  tbe  UnltMl  BtatM. 

(UT'Th.  term  "Unitwl  8U*«". 
-id  to  th«  »«>«n*»i»c  "M*^  "^ 
gJTstatM  (••  dean«l  m  V*V9^ ^^^ 

2  SS^,  ?S*«m«l  to  baVJnan J»ctur«r.     Ides  of  th«  Commlarton  u4  ^l^^J^^l 


S^Sator,  or  retailer  erf  a  oonsamar  product 
rSriv  by  reason  of  receiving  at  transporting 
ZMmamm  product  ^  ^  onUBwy  ooone 
L'STSStosiWi  roeh  a  earrtw  or  forwarder. 


of  Its 

CONBTTim  PKWDCT  SATrTT  COMMimiOK 

8«-    4     (a)    An    independent   reguliOory 

S^nTaUie  Consumer  Produot  Safety  Oom- 
SSon,  consisting  of  five  C«nml»l<m.r.  who 
SS  be  appointed  by  tl»e  PrasMant,  tf  and 
Jrtto  the  advice  and  consent  of  tb»  Benate. 
STof  whom  shau  be  designated  by  tHe 
maldent  as  Chairman.  The  Obatnnan,  when 
jJlSognated,  shall  act  aa  Chairman  untU 
Se^lr»tlon  of  his  tsrm  of  oftoMM  Ootn- 
SSs^er.  Any  member  of  tte  Oo«mta|don 
may  be  removed  by  the  Preaklent  for  ne^sct 
of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  ofBoe  but  for  no 
other  cause.  . 

,b)(l)  Kxcept  as  provWsd  in  P«««ra^ 
IS)  (A)  the  c<Mnmlssloners  Ant  appointed 
uwier  this  section  ahaU  be  appoUitwl  for 
terms  ending  three,  four,  five,  six.  *»*  "'f^ 
^  respectively,  after  the  date  of  the 
Sactment  of  this  Act.  the  tarm  of  each  to 
be  designated  by  the  Presldant  at  the  time 
of  nomination:  and  (B)  eaob  of  their  auc- 
eaasors  aball  be  appototwl  for  a  tsrm  of 
seven  years  irom  the  date  of  ttM  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  hla  predecsasor  waa 
appointed. 

(2)  Any  Commlafcioner  appointed  to  JUl  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predeceasor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  A  Cwnmlssloner  may 
continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
vmtll   his   successor   has   taken   office. 


term „___. 

except  that  he  may  not  so  continue  to  serve 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
his  term  would  otherwise  expire  under  this 
subsection. 

(c)  Not  more  than  three  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  appointed  from  the  same 
political  party.  No  Individual  In  the  employ 
of,  or  holding  any  official  relation  to,  any 
person,  engaged  In  selling  or  manufactiutog 
consumer  products  or  owning  stock  or  bonds 
of  substantial  value  In  a  person  so  engaged 
or  who  Is  In  any  other  manner  pecuniarily 
Interested  In  such  a  person,  or  In  a  substan- 
tial supplier  of  such  a  person,  shall  hold  the 
ofice  of  Commissioner.  A  Commlaaloner  omj 
not  engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation, 
or  employment. 

(d)  No  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  Commla- 
■toners  to  exercise  aU  the  powers  of  the 
Commission,  but  three  membos  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  buslneas.  The  Commissi <m 
■hall  have  an  official  seal  of  which  judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken.  The  Oommlsslon  shall 
annually  elect  a  Vice  Chalnaan  to  act  to 
the  absence  en'  disability  of  the  Chairman 
or  In  case  of  a  vacancy  to  the  office  of  the 
Chairman. 

(e)  The  C<»nml88lon  shaU  malnUIn  a 
principal  office  and  such  field  ofllosa  as  It 
deems  necessary  and  may  mast  and  azsrclae 
any  at  Its  powers  at  any  othsr  plaos. 

(f)(1)  The  Chclrman  of  ttts  Oommlsainn 
■hall  be  the  principal  executive  oOoer  of  the 
Commission,  and  he  shall  exercise  aU  of  the 
exscutlve  and  administrative  funetloos  of 
the  Oommlaslon,  including  fnncttona  of  the 
Oommlaakm  with  req>ect  to  (A)  the  appoint- 
ment and  superriaion  of  personnel  ac^oyad 
under  the  Commlaalon  (other  than  peraon- 
oel  employed  regularly  and  full  time  to  the 
Immediate  offices  at  catamiadoaarm  other 
than  the  Chairman) ,  (B)  the  distribution  of 
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Utory  daclaloiw.  flndlina.  and  dtsrmlnatlnns 
as  tba  Ooounlaston  may  t^  law  bs  auttaoclMd 
to  make. 

(g)  (1)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  tha  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  shall  appoint  an 
XxecuUve  Otractoc.  a  Osnaral  Counsel,  a 
Dtiector  of  XngliManiag  Sdenees.  a  Dlraetor 
of  Bpldsmlology,  and  a  Director  of  Informa- 
tion. Individuals  may  be  appototed  under 
this  paragraph  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
Blons  of  tttla  6,  United  States  Code,  govam- 
tog  spimlntmrntt  to  tba  oompatitlve  sarrloa, 
and  may  be  paid  wtthoat  regard  to  the  provl- 
sioas  of  ohHttar  61  and  subchapter  Ul  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  daatffl- 
eatlon  and  Oeneial  Qtibadule  pay  rataa.  ss- 
ospt  that  no  IndlTldoal  ao  appototad  may 
reostre  pay  to  ezoeas  of  the  annual  rate  of 
baalc  pay  to  effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the 
Oe&eral  Schedule. 

(3)  The  Chairman,  aubjact  to  aubssctlon 
(f)  (2),  may  employ  auch  other  oflloers  and 
employees  (Including  attorneys)  as  are  nse- 
easary  to  the  ezscuaon  of  the  Oommlsslon 's 
functions.  No  full-time  officer  at  employe* 
of  the  (>]mmlaslon  who  was  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  13  months  preceding  the  termination 
of  his  employment  with  the  OommlHloa 
compensated  at  a  rate  to  exoaaa  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  bade  pay  In  effect  for  frad*: 
QS-14  of  the  General  Schedule,  shall  aoo4>t 
employment  or  compensation  from  any  man- 
ufacturer subject  to  this  Act.  for  a  pwlod  of 
13  months  after  tanntoatlng  an^oymanC 
with  the  Commlsalon. 

(h)(1)  SeetloD  6814  of  title  6,  tltiltad 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fcdlowtog  n«w  paragraph: 

"(60)  csialrman.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commiaslon." 

(3)  SecUon  6315  of  auch  title  Is  amended 
by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog 
new  paragraph: 

"(90)  Members.  Consume  Product  Safety 
Commiaslon  (4)." 

PBODUCT     BATCrr     nrrOKMATION     AKD 

■TWnarH 

Sac.  5.  (a)  TtM  Oommlsslon  ahaU — 
(1)  matotato  aa  Injury  Information 
Cloartogbous*  to  ooUaet.  tovsatlgate.  analyse, 
and  dlaaemlnate  Infoxmatlon  relaitog  to  the 
cauaes  and  preventlom  of  death.  Injury,  and 
iUneea  asaociated  with  consumer  products; 
and 

(3)  oonduct  such  continuing  studlaa  and 
tovaatigaUona  of  deatha.  tojurlaa.  dlaaaaaa, 
other  health  ImpalniMOU.  and  eeotMimlf. 
loases  resulting  from  acoldcats  tovcriTtog  oon- 
sumer  produota  as  it  d«>ema  nacasaary. 

(b)  The  OommlsBloii  may — 
(1)    conduct   reasarch,    studtes.    and    to- 

vestlgatlons  on  the  safety  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  on  improving  the  safety  of  such 
products: 

(3)  test  nonaumar  products  and  develop 
product  safety  test  methods  and  taetlng  de- 
vices; and 

(3)    offer   training  to  product  safety   to- 
veetlgatlon  and  test  methods,  and  assist  pub-, 
lie  and  private  organlaatloos,  admin istrativ- 
ly  and  tachnlcaUy,  to  tha  davelapmant  of 
safety  standards  and  test  mirthods. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  its  tVDCtlons  under 
this  Bectkm.  the  Cotrnnlsflcsii  may  make 
grants  or  enter  toto  contracts  for  the  oooduct 
of  such  functkxu  with  any  person  (tocludlng 
a  governmental  entity) . 

(d)  Whenever  the  Federal  oontrfbutlon  for 
any  Information,  research,  or  development 
activity  authorlaad  by  thU  Act  la  more  than 
witnimfci,  the  OommlssloQ  abaa  toclnda  to 
any  contract,  grant,  or  other  arranisment  lor 
such  activity,  prorlslonB  effectlTe;  Xp  Insure 


thai  tb*   rlghta   to   an    toformatWwi. 
praaasMa.  patents,  and  nthsr 
issuUIng  froaa  that  aettvtty  wlU  be 
avaUaMa  to  tha  poblle  wttbost 
naoMcluslfa  bMis.  MoChtof  In  this 
turn  shatt  ba  oo—lrosd  to  dsprtva  any 
soa  of  aay  right  wbltfi  ha  may  ]wva 
prior    to    eatwtag    toto    any 
rwterrad  to  to  this  subaeoUon,  to  aay  patent, 
patent  ^plication,  or  Invention. 


a.  (a)<l)  Nothing  centalnad  to  this 
Act  shall  bs  ilasiiisri  to  rsqulr*  ths  vslaass  of 
any  informatlaa  deacrlbad  by  inibaectloa  <b) 
of  section  5B3.  title  C  Uhttad  Btatas  Ooda.  or 
which  ia  othararlse  protoetod  by  lav  fimn 
dladosore  to  tba  pobUe. 

(3)  AU  laforwiattan  raportad  to  or  a«har- 
wiss  obtatoad  by  the  Ooanaalsston  or  Its  rap- 
rassntatlTe  under  this  As*  whleb  tntarma- 
tion  oontalna  or  relates  to  a  tniAa  aserst  or 
other  matter  lefeiiad  to  to  asetkm  1906  of 
title  18  of  the  umtad  States  Ooda.  abaa  be 
oonsldscsd  conAdantlal  and  tfiaS  not  ba  dla- 
doaad.  asoept  that  auob  tafbnsiatteai  saay  be 
Hi««iiM»r<  to  other  aOears  or  amplnyaes  oon- 
esnad  with  carrying  oat  this  Act  or  whan 
raterant  in  any  procaading  undsr  this  Act. 
Nothing  to  this  Act  absll  anthoslM  the  wtth- 
hoMIng  of  Inf armatlon  by  ths  Onwiiaiaslop  «r 
any  oOoer  or  aaoployaa  undar  Its  control  froin 
the  duly  authorlaad  oommlttaas  of  ths  Oon- 


(b)(1)   Kxcept  as  pcorldad  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  aubaaotlon,  not  leaa  than  SO  daya 
prior  to  its  public  dladosura  of  any  Infaevaa- 
tlon  obtatoad  under  this  Act,  or  to  b*  dis- 
closed to  the  public  to  connactlon  therewith, 
the  Oommlaslon  shall  provide  such  tofttrma- 
tlon  to  each  manuf  actum'  or  private  labalsr 
of   any   consumer   prodoet   to  which  suetk 
Information  pertalna.  if  the  mannar  to  wbteh 
such  consumer  product  Is  to  be  dsalgaated 
or  daei;  rlhert  to  such  Information  wOl  paiudt 
tha  public  to  ascertato  readily  tba  Identity 
of  such  manufacturer  or  prlrats  labalsr.  and 
shall  proTkVe  such  manufacturer  or  private 
labeler  with  a  reascmable  omiortuntty  to  sub- 
mit comments  to  the  CommlssVi  to  reward 
to  such  information.  The  Oommlsslop  shall 
take  reasonable  stepe  to  asure.  prior  to  its 
public  dlsdosure  thereof,  that  Infcrwiatlnn 
from  which  the  Identity  ot  ao^  manufac- 
turer or  private  labeler  may  ba  readily  aa- 
oertalned   is   accurate,   and   that  siMdi  dis- 
closure Is  fair  to  the  drcumstanoas  and  ; 
aonably  related  to  effectuating  the  . 
of  this  Act.  If  the  CommlssloB  finds  tha^to 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  It 
public  disclosure  of  Inacevurato  or 
tog  information  which  rallects  adversely  upon 
the  safety  of  any  consumer  product,  or  the 
practices  of  any  manufacturar,  prtvaSa  la- 
beler,  distributor,   or   retailer  of   ocnsainer 
products,  it  shall,  to  a  manner  similar  to 
that  to   which  auch   discloaure   waa   made, 
puUlsh  a  retractkm  of  such  Inaccurate  or 
mlsleadtog  Information. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  (except  for  the  last 
sentuioe  thereof)  shall  not  apidy  to  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  (A)  Information  about  any 
consumer  product  with  respect  to  which 
product  the  Commission  has  filed  an  action 
xaxOmr  section  13  (reiattng  to  Imminently 
haaardous  products) ,  or  which  the  Ooauals- 
slon  has  reaaonabls  cauae  to  baUere  Is  to 
▼lolatUm  of  section  19  (rtiattog  to  prohlbtt- 
ed  acta) .  or  (B)  tofonaatlon  to  the  course  of 
or  concerning  any  admlnlstrattv*  or  Judicial 
P>rwa«<itTig  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  OommlsBlam  shall  fwamawntnato 
to  each  manufacturer  of  a  ooosumar  product, 
tosoCar  as  may  be  practleabie.  Iiifii—Hisi 
^  to  any  slgnlflcant  baaard  assorlstail  with 
such  product. 

coMSTTicaa  paoorcr  aarwrr  srawaasne 
Sac.  7.  (a)  Tha  Oommlsslon  may  by  rule, 
to  accordance  with  this  seetkm  and  section 
9.  promulgate  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ards. A  consumtff  product  safety  standard 
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shall  conatBt  of  one  or  more  of  any  of  the 
following  typee  of  requirements: 

(1)  Requlrementa  as  to  performance, 
composition,  contents,  design,  construction, 
finish,  or  packaging  of  a  oonsumer  product. 

(3)  Requirements  that  a  consumer  prod- 
uct be  marked  with  or  accompanied  by  clear 
and  adequate  warnings  or  Instructions,  or 
requirements  respecting  the  form  of  wam- 
Lags  or  instructions. 

Any  requirement  of  such  a  standard  shall  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  prervent  or  reduce 
an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the  public  asso- 
ciated With  such  product.  The  requirements 
of  such  a  standard  (other  than  requirements 
relating  to  labeling,  warnings,  or  Instruc- 
tions) shall,  whenever  feasible,  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  performance  requirements. 

(b)  A  proceeding  for  the  development  of 
a  consumer  product  safety  standard  under 
this  Act  shall  be  commenced  by  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  notice  which 
abaU— 

( 1 )  Identify  the  product  and  the  nature  of 
the  hazard  aaeoclated  with  the  product; 

(3)  state  the  Conunlsalon's  determination 
that  a  consumer  product  safety  standard  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  or  rednce  the  hazard; 

(3)  Include  Information  with  respect  to 
any  existing  standard  known  to  the  Com- 
mission which  may  be  relevant  to  the  pro- 
ceeding; and 

(4)  Include  an  Invitation  for  any  person. 
Including  any  State  or  Federal  agency  (other 
than  the  Commission ) ,  within  80  daya  after 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  notice  (A)  to 
submit  to  the  Commission  an  existing  stand- 
ard as  the  propoeed  consumer  product  safety 
standard  or  (B)  to  offer  to  develop  the  pro- 
posed consumer  product  safety  standard. 
An  invitation  under  paragraph  (4)  (B)  shall 
specify  a  period  of  time,  during  which  the 
standard  Is  to  be  developed,  which  shall  be 
a  period  ending  160  days  after  the  pubUca- 
tlon  of  the  notice,  tmlees  the  Commission  for 
good  cause  finds  (and  includes  such  finding 
in  the  notice)  that  a  different  period  is  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  (1) 
there  exists  a  standard  which  has  been  la- 
sued  or  adopted  by  any  Federal  agency  or 
by  any  other  qualified  agency,  organization. 
or  Institution,  and  (3)  such  standard  If 
promulgated  under  this  Act  would  prevent 
or  reduce  the  unreasonable  hazard  associated 
With  the  product,  then  it  may.  In  lieu  of  ac- 
cepting an  offer  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of*this  section,  publish  such  standard  as  a 
pn>posed  consumer  product  safety  rule. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection 
(c).  the  Commission  shall  accept  one,  and 
may  accept  more  than  one,  offer  to  develop  a 
proposed  consumer  product  safety  standard 
pursuant  to  the  Invitation  prescribed  by 
subsection  (b)(4)(B).  If  It  determines  that 
the  offeror  Is  technically  competent,  is  likely 
to  develop  an  appropriate  standard  within 
the  period  specified  In  the  Invitation  under 
subsection  (b) ,  and  will  comply  with  reguU- 
tlons  of  the  Commiaalon  under  paragraph 
( 3 ) .  The  Commission  shall  publish  in  the 
Mderal  Register  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  whoee  offer  It  accepts,  and  a 
svunmary  of  the  terms  of  such  offer  aa  ac- 
cepted. 

(3)  If  an  offer  is  accepted  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Commission  may  agree  to  con- 
tribute to  the  offeror's  coot  in  developing  a 
propoeed  consumer  product  safety  standard. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  such  contribution  Is  likely  to  re- 
sult In  a  more  satisfactory  standard  than 
would  be  developed  without  such  contribu- 
tion, and  that  the  oJTeror  is  financially  re- 
sponsible RegtUatlons  of  the  Commission 
shall  set  forth  the  Items  of  cost  in  which  it 
may  participate,  and  shall  exclude  any  con- 
tribution to  the  acquisition  of  land  or  build- 
ings. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations  governing  the   development  of  pro- 


poeed consumer  product  safety  standards  by 
persons  whose  offers  are  accepted  under  para- 
graph ( 1) .  Such  regulations  shall  Include  re- 
quirements— 

(A)  that  standards  recommended  for  pro- 
mulgation be  suitatole  for  prom\ilgation  un- 
der this  Act,  be  supported  by  test  data  or 
such  other  documents  or  materials  as  the 
Commission  may  reasonably  require  to  be 
developed,  and  (where  appropriate)  contain 
suitable  test  methods  far  measurement  of 
compliance  with  such  standards; 

(B)  for  notice  and  opportunity  by  inter- 
ested persons  (including  representatives  of 
consumers  and  consiime*  organizations)  to 
participate  In  the  development  of  such  stand- 
ards; 

(C)  for  the  maintenance  of  records,  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  public,  to  disclose 
the  course  of  the  development  of  standards 
recommended  for  promulgation,  the  com- 
ments and  other  Information  submitted  by 
any  person  in  connection  with  such  develop- 
ment (Including  dissenting  views  and  com- 
ments and  Information  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  such  recommended  standards) ,  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  relevant  to  the 
evaluation  of  such  recommended  standards; 

and 

(D)  that  the  Commission  and  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
"records  relevant  to  the  develc^ment  of  such 
recommended  standards  or  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  contribuUon  of  the  Commission 
for  the  development  of  such  standards. 

(e)  (1)  If  the  Commission  has  published  a 
notice  of  proceeding  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  has  not,  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  publication  of  such  noUce.  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  develop  a  proposed  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard,  the  Commis- 
sion may  develop  a  proposed  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule  and  publish  such  proposed 
rule. 

(3)  If  the  Commission  accepts  an  offer  to 
develop  a  proposed  consumer  product  safety 
standard,  the  Commission  may  not.  during 
the  development  period  (specified  in  para- 
graph (3))  for  such  standard — 

(A)  publish  a  proposed  rule  applicable  to 
the  same  hazard  associated  with  such  prod- 
net,  or  _^     J    J 

(B)  develop  prooosals  for  such  standard 
or  contract  with  third  parties  for  such  devel- 
opment, tmless  the  Commission  determines 
that  no  offeror  whose  offer  was  accepted  is 
making  satisfactory  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standard. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
development  period  for  any  standard  is  a 
period  (A)  beglnnmg  o»  the  date  on  which 
the  Commission  first  accepts  an  offer  under 
subsection  (<1>  (1)  for  the  development  of  a 
proposed  standard,  and  (B)  ending  on  the 
earlier  of — 

(I)  the  end  of  the  period  specified  m  the 
notice  of  proceeding  (eicept  that  the  period 
specified  In  the  notice  may  be  extended  If 
good  cause  Is  shown  and  the  reasons  for  such 
extension  are  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister) ,  or  .         ,, 

(II)  the  date  on  which  it  determines  (m 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  it  may 
by  rule  prescribe)  that  no  offeror  whose  offer 
was  accepted  Is  able  and  wllimg  to  continue 
satisfactorily  the  development  of  the  pro- 
posed standard  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
offer,  or 

(III)  the  date  on  which  an  offeror  whose 
offer  was  accepted  submits  such  a  recom- 
mended standard  to  the  Commission. 

(f)  Not  more  than  210  days  after  its  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  of  proceeding  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  (which  time  may  be  extended 
by  the  Conuniaslon  by  a  notice  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  stating  good  caiise 
therefor),  the  Commission  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  withdrawing 
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such  notice  of  proceeding  or  publish  a  pn>. 
poeed  nile  which  either  proposes  a  pnOoet 
safety  standard  applicable  to  any  txtowtOHm 
product  subject  to  such  aotloe,  or  proponi 
to  declare  any  such  subject  product  a  baaasd 
hazardous  constuner  product. 

BANMZO     HAZaaOOUS    FKODUCTS 

Sac.  8.  Whenever  Mm  CommlasloQ  ladi 
that — 

( 1 )  a  consumer  product  is  being,  or  will  bt, 
distributed  in  commerce  and  such  ooammK 
product  presents  an  unreasonable  hazaitl  to 
the  public;  and 

(2)  no  feasible  consumer  product  nfcty 
standard  imder  this  Act  would  adequately 
protect  the  public  from  the  iinreawoatib 
hazard  associated  with  such  product, 
the  Commission  may  propose  and,  in  acconl* 
ance  with  section  9,  promulgate  a  rule  de- 
claring such  product  a  banned  hazudoai 
product. 

AOMINISTSATIVE  FaOCKDtTRK  APPUCABU  TO 
PROMULGATION  OP  COKStTMIB  FtCOOCT 
SAFXTT   KUT^S 

Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  Within  sixty  days  after  tbi 
publication  under  section  7(c).  (e)(1),  or 
(f)  or  section  8  of  a  proposed  consumer 
product  safety  rule  respeoting  a  hazard  u- 
soclated  with  a  cons\imer  product,  the  Com- 
mission shall — 

(A)  promulgate  a  consumer  product 
safety  rule  respecting  the  hazard  assoclatwl 
with  such  product  if  it  makes  the  finding! 
required  under  subsection  (c),  or 

(B)  withdraw  by  rule  the  applicable  notta 
of  proceeding  if  it  determines  that  ■oeh 
rule  is  not  (i)  reasonably  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  reduce  an  unreasonable  hazard  to 
the  public  associated  with  the  product,  at 
(11)  In  the  public  interest; 
except  that  the  Commission  may  extend 
such  sixty-day  pterlod  for  good  cause  shown 
(if  It  publishes  Its  reasons  therefor  in  tbs 
Federal  Register) . 

(2)  Consumer  product  safety  rules  whidi 
have  been  proposed  under  section  7(c).  (e) 
(1),  or  (f)  or  section  8  shall  be  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  the  Commission 
shall  give  interested  persons  an  opporttmity 
for  the  oral  presentation  of  data,  views,  or 
arguments.  In  addition  to  an  opportunity  to 
maJie  written  submissions.  A  transcript  shall 
be  kept  of  any  oral  presentation. 

(b)  A  consumer  product  safety  rule  sball 
express  in  the  rule  Itself  the  hazard  which 
the  standard  is  designed  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce. In  promulgating  such  a  rule  the  C«n- 
mlsslon  shall  consider  relevant  available 
product  data  Including  the  results  of  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  Investi- 
gation activities  conducted  generally  and 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  Prior  to  promulgating  a  consume 
product  safety  rule,  the  Commission  shall 
consider,  and  shall  make  appropriate  flnrtlngB 
for  inclusion  in  such  rule  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  hasard 
the  rule  is  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce,  and 

(B)  the  approximate  number  of  consumer 
products,  or  types  or  classes  thereof,  subject 
to  such  rule:  and 

(C)  the  need  of  the  public  for  the  con- 
sumer products  subject  to  such  rule,  and 
the  probable  effect  of  sUch  nile  upon  the 
utility,  cost,  or  availability  of  such  products 
to  meet  such  need . 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  promulgate 
a  consumer  product  safety  rule  unless  It 
finds  (and  Includes  such  finding  in  the 
rule)  — 

(A)  that  the  rule  (Including  Its  effective 
date)  is  reasonably  neceooory  to  prevent  or 
reduce  an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the  pvi*- 
lie  associated  with  such  product: 

(B)  that  the  promulgation  of  the  rule  1» 
in  the  public  Interest;  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  rule  declaring  the 
product  a  banned  hazardous  product,  that 
no  feasible  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
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^  under  thU  Act  would  •«l«»«»*^y  Pf^ 
J^  the  public  from  the  unreasonable  haaard 
...nr tated  with  such  product. 

(d)  Fi^h  oonsumer  product  safety  rule 
rtjiu  specify  the  date  such  rule  U  to  take 
S^  not  exceeding  180  days  from  the  date 
iomulgated,  unless  the  Commisalon  toOa, 
KTaood  cause  shown,  that  a  later  effective 
Site  U  in  the  pubUc  interest  and  publiahes 
1^  leaaons  for  such  finding.  A  oonsumer  prod- 
Mt  iSety  standard  under  this  Act  shall  be 
laDllcaHe  only  to  consumer  products  n»anu- 
Jrtured  after  the  date  of  promulgatton  of 
the  standard. 

It)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  amend 
or  revoke  any  oonsumer  product  safety  rule, 
ftich  amendment  or  revocation  shall  «)ecif  y 
the  date  on  which  It  Is  to  take  effect  whl^ 
diaU  not  exceed  180  days  from  the  date  the 
Maendment  or  revocation  is  published  unless 
the  Commission  finds,  for  good  cause  »t«»wn, 
that  a  later  effective  date  is  in  the  pubUc , 
interest  and  publishes  its  reasons  for  sucdi 
finding    Where    an    amendment    invtrivee    a 
material  change  in  a  consumer  product  safe- 
ty rule    sections  7  and  8,  and  subsections 
(a)  through  (d)   of  this  section  shaU  apply. 
In  order  to  revoke  a  oonsumer  product  safe- 
ty rule,  the  Commission  shall  publish  a  pro- 
Msal  to  revoke  such   rule   in  the  Federal 
Begteter  and  allow  oral  and  written  presen- 
tattons  in  accordance  with  subsection   (a) 
(J)  of  this  section.  It  may  revoke  such  nUe 
only  if  it  determines  that  the  rule  la  not 
reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  or   reduce 
m  unreasonable  hazard  to  the  public  asso- 
ciated with   the  product.   Section    11    shall 
spply  to  any  amendment  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  nile  which  Involves  a  material 
diange  and  to  any  revocation  of  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  section  applies 
to  the  Commission's  action  in  prtMnulgatlng 
such  a  rule 


I-BrmON   BT   INTERESTXD   PABTT  TOa  CONStTMia 
PlODtJCT  SATSTT  RUUC 

Sk.  10.  (a)  Any  interested  person,  in- 
cluding a  consumer  or  consumer  organiza- 
tion, mav  petition  the  Commission  to  oom- 
mwice  a  "proceeding  for  the  issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  revocation  of  a  consumer  product 
safety  rule. 

(b)  Such  petition  shall  bo  filed  in  the 
principal  office  of  the  Commission  and  ahaU 
set  forth — 

(1)  facts  which  it  is  claimed  eetabliah 
that  a  consumer  product  safety  rule  or  an 
amendment  or  revocation,  thereof  is  neoea- 

sary;  and 

(3)  a  brief  description  of  the  subetance 
of  the  consumer  product  safety  rule  or 
amendment  thereof  which  it  is  cUlmed 
should  be  Issued  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  hold  a  public 
hearing  or  mav  conduct  such  investigation 
or  proceeding  "as  It,  deems  appropriate  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  pe- 
tition should  be  granted. 

(d)  If  the  Commission  grants  such  peti- 
tion, it  shall  promptly  commence  an  appro- 
priate proceeding  to  presenile  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule,  or  take  such  other  ac- 
tion as  It  deems  appropriate.  If  the  Com- 
mission denies  such  petition  it  shall  publish 
to  the  Federal  Register  its  reasons  for  such 
denial. 

JTTDICIAI,  SrvnW  OP  CONSIJlOEa  PaODUCT 

SATrrr  avus 
Sec.  11.  (a)  Not  later  than  80  days  after 
a  consumer  product  safety  rule  is  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission,  any  person  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  rule,  or  any  con- 
sumer or  consumer  organization,  may  file  a 
petition  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  person,  consum- 
er, or  organization  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  for  judicial  review 
of  such  rule.  Copies  of  the  petition  Shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 


court  to  the  Commission  or  other  officer  des- 
ignated by  blm  for  that  purpoee  and  to  the 
Attorney  OeneraL  The  Commiaslon  abaU 
transmilt  to  the  Attorney  Oeneial,  who  staaU 
file  in  the  court,  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  the  Commlsaion  based  its 
rule,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code.  For  purpceee  of 
this  section,  the  term  "record"  means  such 
consumer  product  safety  rule;  any  notice 
or  proposal  published  pursuant  to  section 
7.  8.  or  9;  the  transcript  required  by  section 
9(a)(3)  of  any  oral  presentation;  any  writ- 
ten submission  of  Interested  parties;  and 
any  other  Information,  which  the  Commis- 
sion considers  relevant  to  such  rule. 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  such  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments  are  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  petitioner's 
failure  to  adduce  such  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments in  the  proceeding  t>efore  the  Com- 
mission, the  court  may  order  the  Commis- 
sion to  provide  additional  opportunity  for 
the  c«»l  presentation  of  data,  rlews.  or  ar- 
guments and  for  written  submlaatons.  The 
Commission  may  modify  its  findings,  or  make 
new  findings  by  reason  of  the  additional 
data,  views,  or  arguments  so  taken  and  shall 
file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  its 
recommendation,  if  any,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  its  original  rule,  with 
the  return  of  such  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  oonstimer 
product  safety  rule  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
to  grant  appropriate  relief.  Including  Interim 
relief,  as  provided  to  such  chapter.  The  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  shall  not  be  af- 
firmed unless  the  Commission's  findings  un- 
der section  9(c)  are  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  taken  as  a  whole. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  afBnniiig 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  oon- 
sumer product  safety  rule  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification. 
as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Cod*. 

(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  any  other  remedies  provided  hy  law. 

iKicrNXirr  wjtjsbiw 


Sac.  13.  (a)  The  Commission  may  file  In 
a  United  States  district  court  an  action  (1) 
against  an  imminently  hazardous  oonsumer 
product  for  seizure  of  such  product  under 
subsection  (b)  (2) ,  or  (2)  against  any  ptnaa 
who  is  a  manvifacturer,  distributor,  or  re- 
taller  of  such  product,  or  (3)  against  both. 
Such  an  action  may  be  filed  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule  applicable  to  such  product,  or  the 
pendency  of  any  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceedings  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  As  tised  in  this  section,  and  hereinafter 
in  this  Act.  the  term  ••imminently  hazardous 
cons\m»er  product"  means  a  consumer  prod- 
uct which  presents  Imminent  and  unreason- 
able risk  of  death,  serious  illness,  or  severe 
personal  injury. 

(b)(1)  The  district  court  in  which  such 
action  is  fUed  shaU  have  jurisdiction  to  de- 
clare such  product  an  imminently  hazardous 
oonsxmaer  product,  and  ( in  the  case  of  an  ac- 
tion under  subsection  (a)(2))  to  grant  (as 
ancillary  to  such  declaration  or  in  lieu  there- 
of) such  temporary  or  permanent  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  fr«si 
such  risk  Such  relief  may  Include  a  manda- 
tory order  requiring  the  notification  of  such 
risk  to  p\irchasers  of  such  product  known  to 
the  defendant,  public  notice,  the  recall,  the 
repair  or  the  replacement  of.  or  refund  for, 
such  product. 

(2)   In  the  case  of  an  action  under  sub- 


saotion  (a)  ( 1 ) .  the  consumer  product  may  b* 
uiooeeded  against  by  process  of  libel  for  the 
■eteuie  a"**  condemnation  of  such  product 
In  any  United  SUtes  district  court  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  such  consumer  product 
le  found.  Proceedings  and  cases  instituted 
under  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sen- 
teikca  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  poasihl*  to 
proceedings  in  rem  in  admiralty. 

(c)  Where  appropriate,  concurrently  with 
the  filing  of  such  action  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  may  be  practicable,  the  Commission  shall 
InltlaU  a  proceedlxkg  to  promulgate  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  applicable  to  the 
oonsumer  product  with  re^tect  to  which  such 
action  Is  &)e<l. 

(d)  (1)  Prior  to  commencing  an  action  un- 
der subeectloc  (a) ,  the  Commission  may  con- 
sult the  Product  Safety  Advisory  Council 
(established  under  section  28)  with  respect 
to  its  determination  to  oommence  such  ac- 
tton,  and  request  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  type  ot  temporary  or  perma- 
nent relief  which  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  public. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  submit  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commission  within  one 
week  of  such  request. 

(3)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2) ,  the  Council 
may  conduct  such  hearing  or  offer  such  op- 
portunity for  the  presentation  of  views  as  it 
niay  consider  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(e)  (1)  An  action  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  in  any  judicial  district  in  which 
any  of  the  defendants  is  fovmd.  Is  an  inhabit- 
ant or  transacts  business;  and  process  In 
such  an  action  may  be  served  on  a  defendant 
In  any  other  district  in  which  such  defend- 
ant resides  or  may  be  found.  Subpenaa  re- 
quiring attendance  of  wltnesees  in  such  an 
action  may  run  into  any  other  district.  In 
determining  the  judicial  district  tn  which  an 
actloa  may  be  broiight  under  this  sectkm 
in  instances  in  which  such  action  may  be 
brought  tn  more  than  one  judicial  district, 
the  Commtesion  shall  take  into  account  the 
convenience  of  the  parties. 

(3)  Whenever  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion involving  identical  consumer  products 
ai«  pending  In  courts  In  two  or  more  judicial 
districts,  they  shall  be  consolidated  for  trial 
by  order  of  any  such  court  upon  appllca- 
tlcm  reasonably  made  by  any  party  in  Inter- 
eet.  upon  notice  to  all  other  parties  In 
Interest. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  any  action  under  this  sectlcm,  the 
Commission  may  direct  attorneys  employed 
by  It  to  appear  and  represent  It. 

NIW   PaODTJCTS 


Sac.  13.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  by  rule. 
prescribe  procedures  for  the  purpoee  of  in- 
suring th»t  the  manufacturer  of  any  new 
consumer  product  furnish  notice  and  a 
description  of  such  product  to  the  Commis- 
sion before  its  distribution  In  commerce. 

(b)  For  purpoaee  of  this  aection.  the  term 
"new  consumer  product"  means  a  consumer 
product  which  incorporates  a  design,  ma- 
terial, or  form  of  energy  exchange  which 
(1)  has  not  previously  been  used  substan- 
tially m  consumer  products  and  (2)  aa  to 
which  there  exists  a  lack  of  informatioa  ade- 
quate to  determine  the  safety  of  such  prod- 
uct in  uss  by  consumers. 

paoDOCT  caaxiPicATioH  amd  i,*RK»,n*c 
Sac.  14.  (a)(1)  Every  manufacturer  of  a 
product  which  is  subject  to  a  oonsumer 
product  safety  standard  under  this  Act  and 
which  U  distributed  in  commerce  (and  the 
private  labeler  of  such  product  if  it  bears  a 
private  label)  shall  iKue  a  oertlflcata  wblch 
shall  certify  that  such  jjroduct  oonfoima  to 
all  applicable  consumer  prodact  safety 
standards,  and  shall  specify  any  standard 
which  is  appUcable.  Buch  certlflcate  aball  ac- 
company the  product  or  shall  oVtuBTWiaB  be 
furnished  to  any  distributor  or  retailer  to 
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Vtiom  the  product  to  deUT«*d.  Any  owttfl- 
e»te  under  thto  »ub«»ctk>n  ilMtU  be  baaaa 
on  ft  XMt  0*  e*Ch  product  or  upon  •  reMon- 
ftble  tertlng  profr»m;  than  rtftte  the  nmine  ot 
the  ni»nuJ»etmw  or  prlT»te  Iftbeter  iMulng 
the  owtlflcate;  and  •h»ll  include  the  d»te 
and  plftce  of  mAnufacture. 

(J)  In   the  cftee  of  ft  oonmuner  product 
for  which  there  to  more  than  one  m»nuf»e- 
turer  or  more  th»n  one  prtT»te  Iftbeler,  the 
CommlBfilon  m»y  by  rule  deelgnftte  one  or 
more  of  such  m»niifacturerB  or  one  or  more 
at  such  prlTftte  lahelers  (aa  the  caae  may  be) 
u  the  persona  who  ahall  laeue  the  oertlAeate 
Inquired  by  pwacraph  (1)  of  thto  aubaeetkn. 
and  may  exempt  aU  other  manufacturew  of 
such  product  or  aU  other  private  labelera  of 
the  product  (aa  the  caae  may  be)   from  the 
requirement  under  paragraph   (1)    to  toaue 
a  certificate  with  respect  to  such  product. 
(b)  The   Commlselon   may   by   rule  pr»- 
acnbe  reaaonable  tesUng  programa  for  con- 
sumer producU  which  are  subject  to  con- 
sumer product  safety  standards  under  this 
Act  and  for  which  a  certificate  to  required 
under   subeectlon    (a).   Any   teat  or   teatlng 
program  on  the  baaU  of  which  a  certificate 
la  toaued  under  subsection   (a)   may,  at  the 
option  of  the  person  req\ili»d  to  certify  the 
product,  be  conducted  by  an  independent 
third  party  qualified  to  perform  such  teats 
or  teatlng  programs. 

(C)  The  CommtsBlon  may  by  rule  require 
the  use  and  prescribe  the  form  and  content 
of  labeto  which  contain  the  following  In- 
formation (or  that  portion  of  It  specified  In 
the  nile)  — 

1 1 )  The  date  and  place  of  manufacture 
of  any  consumer  product. 

(3)  A  suitable  identification  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  consumer  product,  unleoa 
the  product  bears  a  private  label  In  which 
caae  it  shaU  Identify  the  prtvate  labeler  and 
shall  alao  contain  a  coda  mark  whl^  would 
permit  the  seller  of  such  product  to  Idexitlfy 
the  manufacturer  thereof  to  the  purchaser 
upon  hto  request. 

(3)  In  the  ca3e  of  a  consumer  product 
subject  to  a  consumer  product  safety  rule, 
a  certification  that  product  meets  all  appli- 
cable consumer  product  safety  standards 
and  a  specification  of  the  standards  which 
are  applicable. 

Such  labels,  where  practicable,  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  to  be  permanently 
marked  on  or  affixed  to  any  such  conaumer 
product. 

N-onricATioN  Airo  aiPAia.  azpuicxMXirr, 

0«  aSTTJND 

Sec  15  (a)  For  purpoaaa  of  thto  section. 
the  term  substantUkl  product  hazard" 
meai.s — 

n  J  a  failure  to  comply  with  an  applicable 
conaumer  product  safety  rule  which  creates 
a  substantial  haeard  to  the  public,  or 

I  a )  a  product  defect  which  (because  of  the 
pattern  of  defect,  the  number  of  defective 
product*  distributed  In  commerce,  the  se- 
verity of  the  rtok.  or  otherwise)  creates  a 
substantial  haoard  to  the  public. 

(b)  Every  manufacturer  of  a  consumer 
product  distributed  In  conunerce,  and  every 
distributor  and  retailer  of  such  product,  who 
obtains  Information  which  reasonably  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  such  product — 

1 1 )  falls  to  comply  with  an  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule;  «r 

(2)  contains  a  defect  which  could  create 
a  substantial  product  hazard  described  In 
subsection  (a)  (2). 

»h.>ii  Immediately  Inform  the  Oommtoalnn  oi 
such  failure  to  comply  or  of  such  defect,  un- 
less  such  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  re- 
taller  has  acttial  knowledge  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  adequately  Informed  of  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply. 

(c)  If  the  OommlHion  detennlnes  (after 
affording  Interested  persons.  Including  con- 
sumers and  consumer  organizations,  an  op- 
portunity for  the  oral  presentation  of  views 


as  well  as  for  written  presentations)  that  a 
product  dtotrlbuted  In  commerce  presenU  a 
substantial  product  hazard  and  that  nottfl- 
eatlon  to  required  In  order  to  adequately  pro- 
tect the  public  from  such  substantial  prod- 
uct haaard.  the  Commtsaton.  may  order  the 
man  jfacturer  or  any  distributor  or  retailer 
of  the  product  to  take  any  one  or  more  of 
the  following  actions: 

(1)  to  give  public  notice  of  the  defect  or 
faUure  to  comply; 

(J)  to  mall  notice  to  each  person  who  Is  a 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  retaUer  of 
such  product;  or 

(3)  to  maU  notice  to  every  person  to  whom 
the  person  required  to  give  notice  knows 
such  product  was  delivered  or  sold. 
Any  such  order  shall  specify  the  form  and 
content  of  any  notice  required  to  be  given 
under  such  order. 

(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  (after 
affording  interested  parties.  Including  con- 
sumers and  consumer  organizations,  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  In  accordance  with 
section  664  of  title  6,  United  States  Code) 
that  a  product  dtotrlbuted  in  commerce  pre- 
sents a  substantial  product  hazard  and  that 
action  under  thto  subeectlosi  to  In  the  public 
Interest,  It  may  order  the  mantifacturer  or 
any  dtotrlbutor  or  retaUer  of  such  product 
to  take  whichever  of  the  following  actions 
the  person  to  whom  the  order  Is  directed 
elects — 

■  (1)  to  bring  such  product  into  coniormlty 
with  the  requirements  of  the  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  or  to  repair  the 
defect  tn  such  product; 

(2)  to  replace  such  product  with  a  like  or 
equivalent  product  which  complies  with  the 
applicable  consumer  product  safety  rule  or 
which  does  not  contain  the  defect;  or 

(3)  to  refund  the  ptirchaae  price  of  such 
product  (less  a  reasonable  allowance  for  use. 
If  such  product  has  been  in  the  poasession  of 
a  consumer  for  one  year  or  mon  (A)  at  the 
time  of  pubUc  notice  under  subsection  (c>, 
or    (B)    at  the   time   the  consumer  receives 
actual  notice  of  the  defect  or  nonc«npU- 
ance,  whichever  first  occurs) . 
An  c*der  under  thte  subsection  may  also  re- 
quire the  person  to  whom  tt  applies  to  submit 
a  plan,  sattofactory  to  the  Commission,  for 
taking  action  under  whichever  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  of  thto  subsection  under 
which  such  person  has  elected  to  act.  The 
Commission  shall  specify  to  the  order  the 
persons  to  whotn  refunds  must  be  made  if 
the  person  to  whom  the  order  to  directed 
elects  to  take  the  action  described  in  para- 
graph (3) .  If  an  order  under  thto  subsection 
Is   directed   to   more   than   one   person,  the 
Commission  shall  specify  which  person  has 
the  election  under  this  subsection. 

(e)(1)  No  charge  shall  be  made  to  any 
person  (other  than  a  manufacturer,  dtotrlb- 
utor. or  retailer)  who  avalto  himself  of  any 
remedy  provided  under  an  order  Issusd  un- 
der subsection  (d),  and  the  person  subject 
to  the  order  shall  reimbtirse  each  person 
(Other  than  a  manufacturer,  dtotrlbutor,  or 
retailer)  who  to  entitled  to  such  a  remedy 
for  any  reasonable  and  foreseeable  expenses 
incurred  by  such  person  in  availing  himself 
of  such  remedy. 

(2)  An  order  Issued  under  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  with  respect  to  a  product  may  require 
any  person  who  is  a  manufacturer,  distrib- 
utor, or  retailer  of  the  product  to  reimburse 
any  other  person  who  to  a  manufacturer, 
dtotrlbutor,  or  retailer  of  such  product  for 
such  other  person's  expenses  in  connection 
with  carrying  out  the  order.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  such  reimbursement  to  be 
In  the  pubUc  interest. 

INSrCCnON    AITD    BCCOaOKSKPIMG 

Sac.  18.  (a)  1^3r  purposes  of  Implementing 
thto  Act.  or  rules  or  orders  prescribed  under 
thto  Act,  oOloen  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Commission,  upon  preeenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  written  notice  from 


the  Oommlaslon  to  the  owner,  operator,  «v 
agent  in  charge,  are  autlMriflBd — 

(1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  (A) 
any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establtohment  tn 
which  consumer  products  are  manufactuiit 
or  held.  In  connection  with  distribution  la 
commerce,  or  (B)  any  conveyance  being  nmt 
to  transport  cons\in.'jr  products  In  ccmnee* 
tion  with  distribution  In  cc«imeroe;  and 

(2)  to  tospect.  at  reasonable  times  tat 
in  a  reaaonable  manner  such  conveyanos 
or  those  areas  of  such  factory,  warehouM, 
or  establishment  where  such  products  an 
manufactured,  held,  or  tranq;>orted  and 
which  may  relate  to  the  safety  of  such 
products.  Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  com- 
menced and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

(b>  Every  person  who  to  a  manufacturer, 
private  labeler,  or  distributor  of  a  consumer 
product  shall  establish  and  maintain  such 
records,  make  such  reports,  and  provide  such 
Information  as  the  Commission  may.  by  rule, 
reasonably  require  for  the  purposes  of  Imple- 
menting thto  Act.  or  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  rules  or  orders  prescribed  under 
this  Act.  Upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Commission, 
every  such  manufacturer,  private  labeler,  or 
distributor  ahall  permit  the  inspection  of 
appropriate  books,  records,  and  papers  rel- 
evant to  determining  whether  such  manu- 
facturer, prtvate  labeler,  or  distributor  has 
acted  or  Is  acting  in  compliance  with  this 
Act  and  rules  under  thto  Act. 
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dv  bond  for  the  pvirpoee  of  permitting  the 
owner  or  consignee  an  opportunity  to  so 
giBdlfy  such  product. 

(d)  All  actions  taken  by  an  owner  or  con- 
ligam  to  modify  such  product  under  suh- 
^po^on  (c)  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervl-     to  know  that  sueli  oertlfleate  to  falss  or  mis 
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nociflsatlon,  and  to  repair,  replaoement.  and 
refund) ; 

(•)  tall  to  fumtoh  a  oertlfloats  i«vuliad  by 
sacUon  14  or  tosua  a  falss  oerttfloato  tf  nmb, 
person  in  the  ezenstse  of  due  oars  has  reason 


IMPOKTKD    PKODirCTS 

Sxc.  17.  (a)  Any  consumer  product  offersd 
for  importation  into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  (as  defined  In  general 
headnote  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States)  shall  be  refused  admission 
into  such  customs  territory  If  such  product— 

(1)  faUs  to  comply  with  an  applicable 
consumer  product  safety  rtile; 

(2)  Is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
required  by  section  14.  or  is  not  labeled  In 
accordance  with  regulations  under  section 
14(c); 

(3)  is  or  has  been  determined  to  be  an 
imminently  hazardous  consumer  product  In 
a  proceeding  brought  under  section  12; 

(4)  has  a  product  defect  which  constitutes 
a  substantial  product  hazard  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  15(a)(2));  or 

(5)  to  a  product  which  was  manufactured 
by  a  person  who  the  Commission  has  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  in 
violation  of  subeectlon  ( g) . 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ob- 
tain without  charge  and  deliver  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  the  latter's  request,  a  reason- 
able ntimber  of  samples  of  consumer  products 
being  offeiyd  for  import.  Except  for  those 
owners  or  consignees  who  are  or  have  been 
afforded  an  opporttinlty  for  a  hearing  In  s 
proceeding  under  section  12  with  respect  to 
an  imminently  hazardous  product,  the  owner 
or  consignee  of  the  product  ahall  be  afforded 
an  oppcwiiunlty  by  the  Commission  for  a 
hearing  to  accordance  with  section  554  of  tltls 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  Importation  of  such  products  toto  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States.  If  It 
appears  from  examination  of  such  samples  or 
otherwise  that  a  product  must  be  refused  ad- 
mission under  tlie  terms  of  subeectlon  (a) , 
such  product  shall  be  refttaed  admission  un- 
less subeectlon  (c)  of  thto  section  applies  and 
to  complied  with. 

(c)  If  It  appears  to  ths  Commission  that 
any  consumer  product  which  may  be  refused 
admission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  can  be  so  modified  that  It  need  not 
(under  the  terms  of  paragraphs  ( I )  through 
(4)  of  subsection  (a) )  be  refused  admission. 
the  Comnxtoslon  may  defer  final  determina- 
tion as  to  the  admission  of  such  product  and. 
to  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Jointly  agree  to.  permit  such  prod- 
uct to  be  delivered  from  customs  custody  un- 


jlon  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
QijaBlan  and  ad  the  Department  of  the 
Tieasury.  If  It  appears  to  the  Commission 
tbt*  the  product  cannot  be  so  modified  or 
tnat  the  owner  or  consignee  to  not  proceeding 
aaltafactorily  to  modify  such  product  it  shall 
Da  refused  admission  toto  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  the  Commls- 
Bton  may  direct  the  Secretary  to  demand  re- 
delivery of  the  product  toto  customs  custody, 
and  to  seize  the  product  to  accordance  with 
aaction  22(b)  If  It  to  not  so  redelivered. 

(8)  Products  refused  admission  toto  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section  must  be  exported,  except  that 
upon  application,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  permit  the  destruction  of  the  prod- 
uct In  lieu  of  exportation.  If  the  owner  or 
oouslgnee  does  not  export  the  product  wlthto 
a  reasonable  time,  the  Department  of  ths 
Treasury  may  destroy  the  product. 

(f)  All  expenses  (Including  travel,  per 
diem  or  subsistence,  and  salaries  of  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States)  In  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  provided  for  in 
thto  section  (the  amount  of  such  expenses  to 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  and 
all  expenses  In  connection  with  the  storage, 
cartage,  or  labor  with  respeot  to  any  con- 
sumer product  refused  admission  under  thto 
aeetlon.  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  con- 
signee and.  tn  default  of  such  payment,  shall 
constitute  a  Hen  against  any  future  impor- 
tations made  by  such  owner  or  consignee. 

(g)  The  Commission  may.  by  rule,  condi- 
tion the  importation  of  a  consumer  product 
on  the  manufacturer's  compliance  with  the 
Inspection  and  recordkeeping  requirements 
of  this  Act  and  the  Commission's  rules  with 
respect  to  such  requirements. 

KXPOKTS 

Sbc.  18.  Thto  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
consumer  product  if  (1)  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  product  is  manufactured,  sold,  or 
beld  for  sale  for  export  from  the  United 
States  (or  that  such  product  was  imported 
for  export ) ,  unless  such  consumer  product 
is  in  fact  dtotributed  to  conunerce  for 
use  In  the  United  States,  and  (2)  such 
consumer  product  when  dtotrlbuted  to 
oommerce.  or  any  container  in  which  It  to 
eneloaed  when  so  distributed,  bears  a  stamp 
or  label  stating  that  such  constimer  product 
is  Intended  for  exijort;  except  that  thto  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  consumer  product  manu- 
factured for  sale,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  for 
shipment  to  any  Installation  of  the  United 
States  located  outside  of  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITKD    ACTS 

Sac.  19.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawftU  for  any 
person  to — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale. 
distribute  in  commerce,  or  Import  toto  the 
United  States  any  consumer  product  which 
is  not  to  conformity  with  an  applicable  con- 
aumer product  safety  standard  under  thto 
Act: 

(2)  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale, 
distribute  in  commerce,  or  import  Into  the 
United  States  any  consumer  product  which 
has  been  declared  a  banned  hazardous  prod- 
uct by  a  rule  under  thto  Act; 

(3)  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  access  to  or 
copying  of  records,  or  fall  or  refuse  to  make 
isports  or  provide  information,  or  fall  or  re- 
fuse to  permit  entry  or  Inspection,  m  re- 
qtUred  Ttoder  thto  Act  or  tmIv  thereunder; 

(4)  fall  to  fomtoh  Information  respecting 
a  substantial  product  defect,  as  reqtilred  by 
•sctlon  15(b); 

(8)  fall  to  comply  with  an  order  Issued 
nnder  section   18    (c)    or   (d)    (relating   to 


leading  to  any  matulal  respeot;  or  to  fall 
to  comply  with  any  rule  under  ssctlon  t4<a) 
( relating  to  labeling) . 

(b)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  pwpson  (1)  who 
holds  a  certificate  Issued  In  aooordaaaa  wltlx 
section  I4(ai  to  the  eSmet  ttiat  auob  oon- 
sumer  product  conforms  to  all  appUoable 
consumer  product  safety  rules,  unlsss  such 
person  knows  that  such  oonsumar  product 
does  not  conform,  or  (2)  who  relies  to  good 
faith  on  the  representation  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  a  dtotributor  of  such  product  that 
the  product  is  not  subject  to  an  i^>pllcable 
product  safety  rule. 

CrvtL    PXNALTIKS 

Sbc.  20.  (a)(1)  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly violates  section  10  of  thto  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  excssd 
(2.000  for  each  such  violation.  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  violation  of  section  lS(a) 
(1),  (2).  (4),  (5).  or  (6)  shall  constitute  a 
separate  violation  with  respect  to  sach  con- 
sumer product  tovolved,  except  that  the 
maximum  clvU  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
$500,000  for  any  related  series  of  violations. 
A  violation  of  section  19(a)  (3)  ahall  con- 
stitute a  separate  violation  wltlx  reject  to 
sach  failure  or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform 
an  act  required  thereby:  and,  such  violation 
is  a  conttouing  one,  each  day  of  such  viola- 
tion shall  constitute  a  separate  offense,  ex- 
cept that  the  maximum  civU  penalty  shall 
not  exceed  $500,000  for  any  related  serlee  of 
violations. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  viola- 
tions of  parafcTaph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
19(a)  — 

(A)  if  the  person  who  violated  such  para- 
graphs to  not  the  manufacturer  or  private 
labeler  or  a  dtotrlbutor  of  the  product  to- 
volved, and 

(B)  if  such  person  did  not  have  either 
(1)  actual  knowledge  that  hto  dtotributlon 
or  sale  of  the  product  violated  such  para- 
graphs or  (11)  notice  from  the  Commission 
that  such  dtotributlon  or  sale  would  be  a 
violation  of  such  paragraph. 

(b)  Any  civU  penalty  undar  thto  section 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Conuuiselon.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty  or 
whether  It  should  be  remitted  or  ojiltlgated 
and  to  what  amount,  the  appropriateness  of 
such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  bustoeaa  of 
the  person  charged  and  the  gravity  of  the 
violation  shall  be  considered.  The  amount  of 
such  penalty  when  finally  determined,  (» 
the  amount  agreed  on  compromise,  may  be 
deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged. 

(c)  As  used  to  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  thto  section,  the  term 
"knowtogly"  means  (1)  the  havtog  of  actual 
knowledge,  or  (2)  the  presumed  havtog  of 
knowledge  deemed  to  be  poesesaed  by  a  rea- 
sonable man  who  acts  to  the  circumstances, 
tocludlng  knowledge  obtainable  upon  the 
exercise  of  due  care  to  ascertato  the  truth  of 
representations. 

CaXmNAL    PXMALTIiS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowtogly  and 
willfully  violates  section  19  of  thto  Act  after 
having  received  notloe  of  noncompliance 
from  the  (Commission  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  (60,000  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whenever  any  corporation  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  section  19  of  thto  Act 
after  havtog  received  notice  of  noncompli- 
ance from  tne  Commission,  any  Individual 
director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such  corporation 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  authorHed.  or- 
dered, or  performed  any  of  ths  acts  or  prac- 


tloas  constituting  to  whols  or  to  part  sueh 
violation  and  who  had  knowlad^a  of  sutdi. 
netlos  from  ths  Commission  riuill  bs  sub- 
ject to  penal  ttes  tmdar  thto  section  to  addi- 
tion to  the  corporation. 

ntjtnscnrs  nrroacnaairr  aits  susuks 

Bbo.  23.  (a)  The  Utoited  SUtss  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  rastrato  say 
violation  of  section  19,  w  to  restrain  any  per- 
son from  dlstrlbuttog  to  commwms  a  prod- 
uct which  does  not  comply  with  a  consumsr 
product  safety  rule,  or  both.  Such  actions 
may  bs  brought  by  t3>s  Attorney  Oeneral,  on 
request  of  the  Commission,  to  any  united 
States  district  court  for  a  district  whereto 
any  r  :t,  omission,  or  transaction  constituting 
the  violation  occurred,  or  to  such  court  for 
the  district  whereto  the  defendant  to  found 
or  transacts  buslnsss.  In  any  action  under 
thto  section  process  noay  bs  ssrved  on  a 
defendant  to  any  other  district  to  which  the 
defendant  resldsa  or  may  be  found. 

(b)  Any  consumer  product  which  falls  to 
conform  to  an  applicable  consumer  product 
safety  rule  when  totroduced  into  or  while 
to  commerce  or  while  held  for  sale  after  ship- 
ment to  commerce  shall  be  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  on  libel  of  Information  and 
condemned  to  any  United  States  district 
court  wlthto  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
consumer  product  to  found.  Proceedtogs  to 
cases  Instituted  under  the  authority  of  thto 
subsection  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
stole  to  proceedings  to  rem  to  admiralty. 
Whenever  such  proceedings  tovolving  iden- 
tical consumer  products  ars  pending  to 
courts  of  two  or  more  Judicial  districts  they 
shall  be  consolidated  for  trial  by  order  of 
any  such  court  upon  application  reasonably 
made  by  any  party  to  totareet  upon  notloe 
to  all  other  partlss  to  toterest. 

surrs  pos  nAMAOSs  bt  PKasoirs  nrjnsxn 

£lsc.  23.  (a)  (1)  IT  any  person  dies  or  sus- 
tains personal  injury  or  illness  by  reason  of 
the  failtire  of  a  consumer  product  to  comply 
with  an  applicable  consumer  product  safety 
rule  under  thto  Act.  then  such  person  (or  hto 
survivors  or  legal  representative)  may  stie 
any  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  retailer  of 
such  noncomplylng  product,  and  may  recov- 
er any  damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  such 
failure  to  comply. 

(2)  If  any  person  dies  or  sustains  personal 
tojury  or  Ulness  by  reason  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  an  order  under  section  16(c) 
or  section  16(d),  then  such  person  (or  hto 
survivors  or  legal  representative)  may  sue 
any  person  who  failed  to  comply  with  such 
order  under  section  15,  and  may  recover  any 
damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  such  failure 
to  comply. 

(3)  An  action  under  thto  section  may  be 
brought  to  any  UtUted  States  dtotrict  court 
to  the  dtotrict  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  to  found  or  has  an  agent,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  to  controversy.  In  any 
action  under  thto  section,  ^^enever  a  plato- 
tlff  shall  prevail  the  court  may  award  the 
plaintiff  the  costs  of  the  suit,  tocludlng  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(b)  In  the  caae  of  an  action  brought  for 
noncompliance  with  an  ^pllcable  consum- 
er product  safety  rule,  no  liability  shall  be 
Imposed  under  thto  sectltHX  upon  any  manu- 
facturer, dtotrtbut<x'.  or  xetsUlar  who  estab- 
Uahas  (1)  that  he  did  not  have  reason  to 
know  to  the  exercise  of  diie  care  that  such 
product  did  not  c<Mnply  with  such  consumer 
product  safety  rule,  and  (2)  to  the  case  of 
a  manufacturer  or  a  dtotributor  or  retailer 
who  to  a  private  lahf^ler  of  such  nonoom- 
plylng  product,  that  the  product  was  de- 
signed so  as  to  comply  with  all  appllcabls 
consumer  product  safMy  miss  and  that  dus 
care  was  used  to  the  manufacture  at  the 
product  so  as  to  assure  that  the  product 
compiled  with  such  rule.  In  the  case  of  an 
action  for  noncompliance  with  an  (x<lmr  un- 
der section  15,  no  liability  shall  be  Imposed 
under  thto  section  upon  any  manufacturer. 
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dWrlbutor.  or  retailw  who  estafbUfltiM  th»t 
ba  took  »U  ftepa  m  m»y  b«  PBaK>n»ble  to 
th«  exen:l«e  of  due  cxn  to  comply  with  suon 
or<ler. 

(c)  The  remecUee  provtded  for  In  this  sec- 
tion eh^U  be  in  attdltlon  to  and  not  In  Ueu 
of  »ny  other  remedlee  provided  by  common 
l»w  or  under  Fedex»l  or  State  etatutory  law. 
FmwATE    t3iwo»c*MXirr    or    fwjduct    aATvn 
mtTLB*  AJ»D  or  Kcnoif  la  osona 
3«c.  24.  Any  Interested  person  may  bring 
an  action  In  any  United  States  dlrtrlct  court 
for  the  dlBtrtct  to  which  the  defendant  la 
found  or  transacts  business  to  enforce  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  or  an  order  under 
section  15.  and  to  obtato  appropriate  tojunc- 
Uve  relief.  Not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  such  action,  such  to- 
terested  person  shall   give  notice  by  regis- 
tered maU  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  to  the  person  agatost  whom 
such   action  Is  directed.   Such   notice   shall 
gUte  the  nature  of  the  alleged  violation  of 
any  such  standard  or  order,  the  relief  to  be 
requested,  and  the  court  to  which  the  action 
wUl  be  brought.  No  separate  suit  shall  be 
brought  under  this  section  If  at  the  time  the 
suit  Is  brought  the  same  alleged  violation 
la  the  subject  of  a  pendtog  clvU  or  criminal 
action  by  the  United  States  under  thU  Act, 
In  any  action  under  this  section,  such  toter- 
ested  person  may  elect,  by  a  demand  for  such 
relief  to  his  complatot.  to  recover  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  to  which  case  the  court  shaU 
award  the  coets  of  suit,  including  a  reason- 
able attorney's  tee.  to  the  prevailing  party. 

DTKCT   ON    FKIVATX    RXKKDIXS 

Sac.  38.  (a)  Compliance  with  consumer 
product  safety  rules  or  other  rules  or  orders 
imder  this  Act  shall  not  relieve  any  person 
from  liability  at  common  law  or  under  State 
statutory  law  to  any  other  person. 

(b)  The  failure  of  the  Commission  to  take 
any  action  or  commence  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  safety  of  a  consumer  product 
shall  not  be  admissible  in  evidence  to  liti- 
gation at  common  law  or  under  State  statu- 
tory law  relattog  to  such  consumer  product. 

(c)  (1)  Subject  to  section  a(a)  (2)  but  not 
withstanding  section  6(a)(1),  (A)  accident 
and  tovestlgatlon  reports  made  under  this 
Act  by  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
Commlsalon  shall  be  avsOlable  for  use  to  any 
dvU,  criminal,  or  other  Judicial  proceeding 
arlstog  out  of  such  accident,  and  (B)  any 
such  officer,  employee,  or  agent  may  be  re- 
quired to  testify  to  such  proceedings  as  to 
the  facta  developed  to  such  tovestlgatlona. 

(2)   Subject  to  sections  8(a)  (2)   and  8(b) 
but  notwithstanding  eectlon  6(a)  (1) ,  (A)  any 
accident  or  tovestlgatlon  report  made  iinder 
this  Act  by  an  oflcer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
to  a  manner  which  will  not  Identify  any  to- 
Jured   person  or  any   person  treating   him, 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  so  Identl- 
Oad.  *"<<  (B)  all  reports  on  research  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  and  other  related  ac- 
tivities shall  be  public  Information. 
arracr  or  statb  STaMOAaDS 
8»c.  26.   (a)   Whenever  a  consimier  product 
safety  standard  under  this  Act  is  to  effect  and 
applies  to  a  hazard  sesodated  with  a  con- 
sumer product,  no  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  SUte  shall  have  any  authority  either 
to  establish  or  to  continue  to  effect  any  pro- 
vision  of   a   safety   standard   or  regulation 
which  preecrlbee  any  requirements  as  to  the 
performance,  compoeltlon.  contents,  design. 
Ojilaix.  construction,  packaging,  or  labeling  of 
such  product  which  are  designed  to  deal  with 
the  same  hazard  saaoclated  with  such  con- 
■\uner  product;  unless  such  requirements  are 
Identical  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
standard. 

(b)  Nothing  to  this  section  shall  be  con- 
■trued  to  prevent  the  Federal  Oovemment  or 
the  government  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  from  establishing  a  safety 


rwiulrement  appUcable  to  a  consumer  prod- 
uct for  Its  own  use  If  such  requirement  Im- 
poses a  higher  standard  of  pwf  ormanoe  than 
that  required  to  comply  wltto  the  otherwise 
applicable  Federal  standard. 

(c)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  poUtl- 
cal  subdivision  thereof,  the  Commission  may 
by  rule,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  oral 
presentation  of  views,  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  la)  I  under  such  condi- 
tions Bs  It  may  impose)  a  proponed  safety 
standard  or  regulation  deecrlbed  to  such  ap- 
plication, where  the  proposed  standard  or 
regulation  (1)  imposes  a  higher  level  of  per- 
formance than  the  Federal  standard,  (2)  Is 
required  by  compelUng  local  conditions,  and 
(3)  does  not  unduly  burden  Interstate 
conunerce. 

ADDrnoNAL  rmjcnoNs  or  commission 
S«c.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  by  one 
or  more  of  its  members  or  by  such  agents  or 
agency  as  It  may  designate  conduct  any  hear- 
ing or  other  Inquiry  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  Its  functions  anywhere  In  the  United 
States.  A  Commissioner  who  participates  to 
such  a  hearing  or  other  toqulry  shaU  not  be 
dlsquallfled  solely  by  reason  of  such  par- 
ticipation from  gubeequently  participating 
to  a  decision  of  the  Conunlsston  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Commission  shall  publish  notice 
of  any  proposed  hearing  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  toterested  persons  to  present  rele- 
vant tastlmony  and  data. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  also  have  the 
power — 

( 1 )  to  require,  bv  special  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit  In  wrlttog  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Conunlsslon 
may  prescribe;  and  such  submission  shall  be 
made  wlthto  such  reasonable  period  and  im- 
der oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relattog  to 
the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  to  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  admtols- 
ter  oaths  and,  to  such  instances,  to  compel 
testimony  and  the  production  ct  evidence  In 
the  same  manner  as  authorized  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  Uto  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  toqulry  Is 
carried  on  may,  upon  petition  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Issue  an 
order  requiring  compliance  therewith;  and 
any  faUure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  oourt  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  require 
any  manufacturer  of  consumer  products  to 
provide  to  the  Commission  such  performance 
and  technical  data  related  to  performance 
and  safety  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  and  to  give  such 
notification  of  such  performance  and  tech- 
nical data  at  that  time  of  original  purchase 
to  prospective  purchasers  and  to  the  first 
purchaser  of  such  product  for  purposes  other 
».^an  resale,  as  it  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 
the  Commission  may  purchase  any  consumer 
product  and  it  may  require  any  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  or  retailer  of  a  consumer 
product  to  sell  the  product  to  the  Commls- 
alon at  manufacturer's,  distributor's,  or  re- 
tailer's cost. 

(f)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter toto  contracts  with  governmental  enti- 
tles, private  organizations,  or  Individuals  for 


the  conduct  of  activities  authorteed  by  this 

Act-  _,  ^ 

(g)   The  Oonmilfislon  may  plan,  oonstmek, 

and  operate  a  facUlty  or  facilities  sultaUs 

for   research,   development,   amd   testing  of 

consumer  products  to  order  to  carry  out  this 

Act.  .    

(h)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
or  before  October  1  of  each  year  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  administration  of  this 
Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal  yew.  Such  report 
shall  toclude — 

(1)  a  thorough  appraisal.  Including  sta- 
tistical analyses,  estimates,  and  long-term 
projections,  of  the  Incidence  of  Injury  and 
effects  to  the  population  resulting  from  con- 
sumer  products,  with  a  breakdown.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  among  the  various  sources  of 

such  injury;  ^     ..     ,  ^     , 

(2)  a  list  of  consumer  product  safety  rul«s 
prescribed  or  in  effect  during  such  year 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  observ- 
ance of  consumer  product  safety  rtiles,  In- 
cludlng  a  list  of  enforcement  actions,  ootnt 
decisions,  and  compromises  of  alleged  viola- 
tions, by  location  and  company  name; 

(4)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronttog  the  admtalstratlon  of  this  Act  in 
order  of  priority; 

(5)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  public 
and  private  consumer  product  safety  researdi 
activities : 

(6)  a  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Issues,  of  completed  or  pending  Judicial  ac- 
tions under  this  Act: 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  technical  Informa- 
tion was  dlssemtoated  to  the  scientific  and 
commercial  communities  and  consumer  In- 
formation was  made  avaUable  to  the  public: 

(8)  the  extent  of  cooperation  between 
Commission  officials  and  representatives  of 
todustry  and  other  toterested  parties  to  ths 
implementation  of  this  Act,  tocludlng  a  log 
or  summary  of  meetings  hrtd  between  Com- 
mission officials  and  representatives  of  todus- 
try and  other  interested  parties; 

"(9)  an  appraisal  of  significant  actions  of 
State  and  local  governments  relattog  to  the 
responslbUltlee  of  the  Commission;   and 

(10)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  the  Commission  deems  neoss- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


PKODtrCT  SATETT  ADVISORT  COUNCTL 

Sec.  28.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  establish 
a  Product  Safety  Advisory  Council  which  It 
may  consiUt  before  prescribing  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule  or  taking  oth«  action 
under  this  Act.  The  Coxincll  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commission  and  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  qualified  by  tralntog  and  experience  In 
one  or  more  of  the  fields  applicable  to  the 
safety  of  products  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of 
the  Conunlsston.  The  CoimcU  shall  be  consti- 
tuted as  follows : 

(1)  five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
governmental  agenclee  including  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments; 

(2)  five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
consumer  product  todustrles  includtog  at 
least  one  representaUve  of  small  busln««; 

and  ^   ___^ 

(3)  five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
among  consumer  organizations,  community 
organizations,  and  recognized  consumer 
leaders.  , 

(b)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  cau  oi 
the  Commission,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  durtog  each  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  CouncU  may  propose  consumw 
product  safety  rules  to  the  Commission  for  1» 
consideration  and  niay  function  through  sub- 
committees of  Its  members.  All  proceeding  oi 
the  CouncU  shaU  be  pubUc.  and  a  record  ol 
each  proceeding  ahaU  be  available  for  public 
inspection. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  <b- 
ficers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  shstt 
while  attending  meettng*  or  conferences  ol 
the  CouncU  or  whUe  otherwise  engaged  m 


ths  business  of  the  CouncU,  b«  antltlM  to 
^ve  compensation  at  a  rats  fixed  hy  the 
SSmlMlon,  not  sKseedlng  tti«  <»»ar  equlva- 
^o*Se  aanual  r«ft»  of  tJMlo  ps^  to  •Baet 
flrsntde  08-18  of  the  Outmrai  tUbmtaik,  in- 
tZ^  tr»vrttln».  and  wWl»  «w»y  from 
^rhomes  or  regular  pl«w«  of  lwuto«»  ttiST 
Sff  be  aUow«i  t»wA  n»Ki,m.  including 
i^dlem  to  Ueu  of  wbBtatenos.  as  authortewl 
hTsectlon  5703  of  tltls  8.  United  Statsa  Ood*. 
iMinsnts  under  this  subsection  eduOl  not 
^Mder  members  of  the  CouncU  ottesrs  or 
^S^ajM*  at  the  Unltwl  SUtas  for  any  pur- 
poas. 

OODVnATIOM    VHTH    STATKB    AMD    WITH    OTHXa 
rWBWMXL  AOXMcm 

Sac.  29.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  estsb- 
IMh  •  program  to  promote  Federal-State  oo- 
op«atlon  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
tws  Act.  In  Implementing  such  program  the 
Qommiasion  may — 

(1)  accept  from  any  SUte  or  local  au- 
thorities engaged  to  actintlee  relating  to 
health,  safety,  or  oonsimaer  protection  a8alst> 
tnce  In  such  functions  as  Injury  data  ool- 
leBtton,  tovestlgatlon.  and  educational  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  other  assistance  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  this  Act 
which  such  States  or  loeaUtles  may  t)e  able 
uad  wlUlng  to  provide  and,  if  so  agreed,  may 
pay  to  advance  or  otherwise  for  the  reason- 
able cost  of  such  assistance,  and 

(2)  commission  any  qualified  officer  or 
employee  of  any  State  or  local  agency  as  an 
oAoer  of  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  examtoatlons,  investigations,  and 
Inipsotlons. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  such  proposed 
State  and  local  programs  are  appropriate  In 
implementing  the  purposes  of  this  Act  ths 
commission  shaU  give  favorable  oonsldera- 
tlon  to  programs  which  establish  separate 
State  and  local  agencies  to  consolidate  func- 
tions relating  to  product  safety  and  other 
oonsiuner  protection  actlvltlss. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  obtato  from  any 
ftderal  department  or  agency  such  statistics, 
data,  program  reports,  and  other  materials  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  Eaoh  such  departnumt 
or  agency  may  ooopeeate  with  the  Oommls- 
Bion  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
furnish  such  materlaU  to  It.  The  Commission 
and  the  heads  of  other  departments  and 
i^enclee  engaged  to  administering  programs 
related  to  product  safety  shaU.  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  oooperate  and  con- 
sult to  order  to  Insure  fuUy  coordinated 
efforts. 


TRANSFERS  Or  rCTNCTTONS 

ate.  30.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  ■Welfare  under 
the  Federal  Hazardoiia  Substances  Act  (16 
use.  1261  et  seq.)  and  the  Poison  Preven- 
tion Packagtog  Act  of  1970  are  transferred  to 
the  Commission.  The  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  the  Acts  amended 
by  subsections  (b)  throngh  (f)  of  section  7 
of  the  Poison  Prevention  Packagtog  Act  of 
1970.  to  the  extent  such  functions  relate  to 
the  admtoistratlon  and  enforcement  of  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packagtog  Act  of  1970.  are 
tnmsferred  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  al 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1191  et  seq.)  are  transferred 
to  the  Commission.  The  functions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  to  the  extent 
such  functions  relate  to  the  admtoistratlon 
and  enforcement  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  are  transferred  to  the  Commission. 

(c)  A  hazard  which  is  associated  with  oon- 
wmer  products  and  which  could  be  pre- 
^"Bnted  or  reduced  to  a  sufficient  extent  by 
action  taken  under  the  Federal  Haaardous 


Substances  Act,  the  Poison  Preventton  Pack- 
agtog Act  of  1070,  or  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  niay  be  regulated  by  the  Commiwlon 
only  to  accordance  with  the  pwyvlslons  of 
those  Acts. 

(d)  (1)  AU  personnel,  prapartj,  records,  ob- 
ligations, and  oonunltmcBta,  wtdeh  are  used 
prtmarUy  with  respect  to  any  funotUm  trans- 
fwred  under  the  provisions  (^.subsection  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Commission.  TUs  transfer  of  personnel 
pursiiant  to  this  parac7^>h  shaU  be  without 
reduction  to  dasslfloatlon  or  eempensatlon 
for  one  y«Mr  after  suob  tnaattt,  except  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commlieton  shaU  have 
fuU  authority  to  aaslgn  personnel  during 
such  one-year  period  to  order  to  eOclently 
carry  out  functions  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section. 

(2)  AU  orders,  determlnatlona.  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  ocmtracts.  oertlflcates,  li- 
censes, and  prlvUegee  (A)  which  have  been 
issued,  made,  granted,  or  allowed  to  become 
effective  to  the  exerdse  of  tunetbms  w*lch 
are  transferred  under  tbl*  aecMon  by  any 
department  or  ageiicy,  any  function  ol 
which  are  transferred  by  this  section,  and 
(B)  where  they  are  to  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takee  effect.  sbaU  oonttoue  to  effect 
accordtog  to  their  terms  imtu  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by 
the  Commission,  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
not  affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the 
time  this  section  takes  effect  before  any  de- 
partment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  section;  except  that  such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shaU  be  contin- 
ued before  the  Commission.  Orders  shaU  be 
issued  to  such  proceedings,  appeals  shaU  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made 
ptUBuant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued  to 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect 
untu  nxodlfled,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Commission,  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jvirlsdlctlon,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(4)  The  provlslona  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takee  effect  and  In  all  such  suits  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had.  appeals  taken,  and 
Judgments  rendered,  to  the  same  manner 
and  effect  as  If  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted;  except  that  If  before  the  date  on 
which  this  section  takee  effect,  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  oOoer  thereof  to  his  offi- 
cial ci^aclty)  Is  a  party  to  a  8\Ut  Involving 
functions  transferred  to  the  Commission, 
then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Commission.  No  cause  of  action,  and  no  sxUt, 
acUon,  or  other  proceeding,  by  or  against 
any  department  or  agency  (or  oflkser  therorf 
In  his  official  capacity)  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  section,  shaU  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
Causes  of  actions,  suits,  actions,  or  other 
proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or  against 
the  United  States  or  the  Commission  as  may 
be  appropriate  and.  In  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may 
at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of 
any  party,  enter  an  order  which  wUl  give 
effect  to  the  provlalons  ot  this  paragraph. 

(e)  For  purpoees  of  this  section,  (1)  the 
term  "ftmctlon"  tocludes  power  and  duty, 
and  (2)  the  transfer  of  a  function,  under  any 
provision  of  law,  of  an  agency  or  the  head 
of  a  department  shall  also  be  a  transfer  of 
all  functions  under  such  law  which  are  exer- 
cised by  any  office  or  officer  of  such  agency 
or  depuixnent. 

uiciTATioif  OK  jTjaiaDicnow 


tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  the 
Act  ca  August  a,  1058  (70  atat.  OBS):  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964:  or  ths  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  Commlsalon  ahaU  have  no  authority 
under  this  Aot  to  regulate  any  hazard  aeso- 
ciated  with  eleetronlo  produot  radiaUon 
emitted  tram  an  electronic  i>roduot  (as  such 
teitas  are  dsOned  by  aeotlons  3M  <l)  and 
(2)  at  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  U  such 
hsEard  of  such  product  may  be  subjected  to 
regulation  under  subpart  3  of  part  F  of  title 
in  of  the  Public  Health  Servloe  Act. 


Skj.  31.  The  Commission  shaU  have  no 
authority  under  this  Act  to  regulate  haaarde 
associated  with  consumer  products  which 
could  be  prevented  or  reduced  to  a  avifficlent 
extent  by  actlcws  taken  under  the  Occupa- 


AUTHOanSATlOK  or  APFEOPRlATrOWi 

Sac.  32.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than 
the  provlalons  of  section  2T<g)  which  au- 
thortza  the  planning  and  oonstructlon  of 
research,  ctovelopsnent,  and  teetlng  faeUlUee) 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duUee  transferred  to  the 
Commlsalon  luuler  section  30 — 

(1)  $5t,00OX)O0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1978; 

(2)  »6».O00X)M  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30,  1BT4;  and 

(3)  864,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978. 

(b)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priaXed  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  planning  and  oonatruotlon  of  research, 
development  and  teetlng  faculties  described 
in  aeoUon  27(g) ;  except  that  no  appropria- 
tion ShaU  be  made  for  any  such  planning  or 
construction  tovolvlng  an  expenditure  to  ex- 
cess or  1100.000  If  such  planning  or  oonstruo- 
tion  has  not  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  to  sutastantlaUy  ths  same  form  by 
the  Oammlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  tiie  House  of  BepreeentaCtves, 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Oommeroe  of  the 
Senate.  Tar  the  purpose  of  seeurlhg  con- 
sideration of  such  approval  the  ComnUsston 
ShaU  traitfmlt  to  Congreas  a  prospectus  of 
the  proposed  facUlty  Includtog  (but  not 
limited  to)  — 

(A)  a  brief  deecrtpUon  of  the  facUlty  to  i» 
planned  or  constructed; 

(B)  the  location  of  the  faculty,  and  an 
estimate  at  the  maximum  ooet  erf  the  lacUlty; 

(C)  a  statement  of  those  agencies,  private 
and  public,  which  wUl  use  such  faculty,  to- 
gether with  the  contribution  to  be  made  by 
each  such  agency  toward  the  ooet  of  such 
faculty:  and 

(D)  a  statement  of  justtflcerttem  oc  the 
need  for  such  facUlty. 

(2)  The  estimated  maximum  cart  of  any 
facility  approved  uiuler  this  subaeotlon  as 
set  forth  to  the  proepectau  naay  be  increased 
by  the  amount  equal  to  the  peroentoge  In- 
crease, If  any.  as  detemUned  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  oomstructkm  costs,  from  the  date 
of  the  transmittal  ol  such  prospeotus  to 
C  iiigifM.  but  in  no  event  sbaU  the  increase 
authorised  tay  this  paragraph  exceed  lO  per 
centtxm  ol  such  estimated  maximum  cost. 
KrrBcnvx  date 

SBC.  38.  This  Act  ShaU  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  foUowlng  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment, except — 

(1)  sections  4  and  82  sbaU  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  section  30  shaU  take  effect  on  the  later 
of  (A)  160  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  (B)  the  date  on  which  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Commission  first  take 
office. 

Mr.  STAOOKRS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chaiiman,  1  ask  unanlmoua  conaent 
that  tiN  committee  amefnctment  in  Hie 
nature  vft  a  substitute  be  considered  a» 
read  and  printed  In  the  RtcoKb. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  th«  gentleman  from 
-West  VirgtBiA? 

Mr.  OROSa.  Mr.  Chairman,  reeerving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  hear 
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'open  to  amend- 


the  geiatleman  say. 
ment  at  any  point." 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  Mr.  Chalrnaan,  I 
meant  to  add  that.  I  do  add  that,  "and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  ifo.  874] 


Abernethy 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

Minahall 

Abouresk 

mndl«7 

ICtchoU 

Adama 

Plynt 

llun»hy,  N.Y. 

AddAbbo 

PraMr 

Patten 

Andenon,  TennFuqu* 

Plmle 

Annunalo 

OiOmanakU 

PodaU 

AsplnAll 

QalUgher 

PuoUukl 

Badlilo 

Oaxmatz 

Beld 

Baring 

Ooldwater 

Hooney,  N.Y 

B«lcber 

aray 

Rooney.  Pa 

Betta 

arlfflths 

Roaantbal 

B«yill 

Haaaen.  Idabo 

8ta«Rnaln 

BlanloD 

HMMTt 

Baylor 

Bo«gB 

Helatoakl 

Scbeuer 

Burton 

HlUla 

Schmitz 

Bymea.  Wis. 

Johnaon.  Pa 

Skubltz 

Carey.  NY 

Kaatcnmeier 

atelger.  Arlr. 

Celler 

Ksatlng 

atephena 

CUrk 

Link 

Sttatton 

Clay 

MoCIaiy 

Taasua,  Tex. 

Can  yets 

McOormack 

Terry 

Curlln 

McDade 

Tbompaoa,  N.J. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McDonald. 

Tie  man 

Derwlnskl 

Mlcb. 

Vlgonto 

Dow 

McKlnnsy 

WUson. 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Cbarlea  H. 

Dwj-er 

Maodonald. 

Wydler 

Edmondson 

Mass. 

Zlon 

■dwards.  CalU 

Mlcbal 

Bach 

Mlkva 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLDJG,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15003,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  345  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  oames  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

AMwromifT  OrFKHKD  IT  KB.  «rTAa4WH8 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggkbs:  On 
page  7a  or  tbe  bill,  strike  lines  16  ttirough  18 
and  subaUtute  the  following : 

Tbe  eCectlve  dAt«  of  a  oonaumer  product 
3Afaty  staodard  under  this  Act  abaU  be  set 
at  a  date  at  least  30  daya  after  the  date  of 
promulgatlaa  unJeaa  tbe  Comtnlaalon  for 
good  cause  sbown  determines  that  Ein  earlier 
effective  date  Is  in  the  public  Interest.  In  no 
c*M  may  the  eSactlre  date  be  set  at  a  date 
wlUob  is  earlier  than  the  date  o(  promulga- 
tlon.  A  aonsumer  product  safety  standard 
aluUl  be  appUcable  only  to  conaunMr  prod- 
ucts manufaotured  after  tlie  effective  date." 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  MS".  Chairman.  I  will 
just  take  1  minute.  I  think,  certainly, 
this  amendment  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
Whole  Committee  of  the  House.  We  are 
just  trying  to  be  fair  with  indtistry  to 


be  sure  that  they  have  time  in  which  to 
iMTiimri  their  practices. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  >-ield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  this  amendment  to  section  9(d)  of 
the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  standards 
will  be  applicable  only  to  ccmsumer 
products  manufactured  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  standard? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    orFXaREa    BV    MR.    DENNIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis:  Be- 
gltming  on  page  102.  line  23,  with  the  word 
"If",  strike  out  all  down  to,  but  not  includ- 
ing, line  11  on  page  104,  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'Any  person  who 
shall  sustain  injury  by  reason  of  any  know- 
ing (Including  willful)  violation  of  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard,  regulation, 
or  order  Issued  by  the  Commlslsoner  may  sue 
therefor  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  Is  found  or  hss  an  agent,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1331  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  as  to  the  amount  In 
controversy,  and  shall  recover  damages  sus- 
tained, and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee.  If  considered  ap- 
propriate In  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
some  serious  reservations  about  the  basic 
merits  of  this  bill  which  spring  from  my 
general  disinclination  to  create  a  new 
Federal  regulatory  bodj-  to  ride  herd  on 
American  business  and  from  the  fact 
that  I  personally,  at  any  rate,  have  not 
had  smy  great  number  of  complaints 
from  consumers  in  my  own  district,  but 
this  amendment  is  not  addressed  to 
those  general  concerns. 

This  is  a  legal  amendment  which  is 
addressed  to  the  question  of  the  prolifer- 
ation of  lawsuits  in  the  Federal  courts 
provided  in  this  measure  as  it  now 
stands.  Section  23  of  the  bill,  which  com- 
mences on  page  102  and  runs  over  to 
page  l04  of  the  bill,  through  11ns  10, 
provides  that  any  person  who  suffers  or 
claims  to  have  suffered  any  injury  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  any  consumer 
product  to  meet  the  standards  which 
have  been  laid  down  under  the  bill  can 
bring  a  suit  in  the  Federal  court  for 
damages,  illness,  sickness,  anything, 
regardless  of  the  jurisdictlonsd  amount, 
and  recover  his  damages  and  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  are 
both  seriously  concerned  with  the  Con- 
gress loading  down  the  Federal  courts 
unduly  with  new  and  additional  busi- 
ness. The  bill  as  it  is  drawn  provides 
for  a  siUt  against  the  retailer,  the  dis- 
tributor, the  manufacturer,  for  even  as 


little  as  $10  or  $15  as  far  as  that  Is  coo- 
cemed.  I  simply  fear  that  If  we  pau  tb* 
bill  in  tti»t  form  we  are  gotatg  to  hatvs 
the  Federal  eourts  Jammed  with  att 
types  of  Utlsation  ^rtien  they  alreeiiy 
have  ploity  to  hmdle. 

I  have  been  handed  a  copy  of  a  tde- 
gram  which  the  presidtnt  of  the  ABA 
has  sMit,  I  believe,  to  the  Speaker  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
as  well  as  other  Members.  This  telegram 
says: 

While  the  American  Bar  Aasoclatlon  has 
taken  no  position  on  the  subetance  of  HB. 
15003,  the  propoeed  Consumer  Produst 
Safety  Act.  we  are  deeply  concerned  with 
any  legislation  which  provides  for  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  tinb  workload  of  the 
Federal  courts.  I  am  advlaed  that  the  vtewi 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  were  not  sought  by  the  House  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. We  recommend  that  the  potential 
Impact  on  the  courts  be  carefuUy  aralywd 
before  passage  of  leglslailozx.  and  In  the  cast 
of  legislation  which  will  substantially  add 
to  the  burden  of  the  courts,  we  must  op- 
pose It  untU  this  has  been  done. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  in  an  address  to 
the  bar  association  last  Augtist,  said : 

....  But  there  Is  no  escape  from  con- 
stantly enlarging  the  federal  Judicial  estab- 
lishment except  to  adopt  new  Judicial 
methods  and  Improve  performance  as  we  are 
trying  to  do.  and  to  have  Congress  carefully 
scrutinize  all  leglslatio  i  that  will  create  raore 


In  recent  years.  Congress  has  required 
every  executive  agency  to  prepare  an  enTlron-' 
mental  Impact  statement  whenever  a  new 
highway,  a  new  bridge  or  other  federally 
funded  projects  are  planned.  I  suggest,  with 
all  deference,  that  every  piece  of  legislation 
creating  new  cases  be  accompanied  by  a 
"court  impact  statement",  prepared  by  the 
reporting  committee  amk  submitted  to  the 
JudlcUry  Committees  of  the  Congress  with 
an  estimate  of  how  mssy  more  judges  and 
supporting  personnel  will  be  needed  to 
handle  the  new  cases. 

That,  of  course,  in  this  case  has  not 
been  done. 

So,  the  thrust  of  this  amendment,  very 
simply.  Is  to  strike  out  the  present  sec- 
tion and  simply  provide  that  any  person 
who  sustains  an  injurj' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  gentleman  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  any  person  who  has 
sustained  injury  may  bring  suit  in  the 
Federal  courts  under  the  normal  juris- 
dictional requirements  of  section  1331. 
which  means  the  amount  In  controversy 
has  got  to  be  $10,000  or  more.  This 
amendment  would  hold  it  down  to  that. 
as  a  means  of  limiting  this  proliferating 
litigation  to  the  more  important  cases 
involving  the  real  need  for  Federal 
court  remedy,  relegating  others  to  the 
State  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  asked 
if  we  had  asked  the  (H>inlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  on  this.  We  did  ask  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  oi  the  U.S.  Courts 
about  whether  they  had  made  a  study. 
They  said  no,  they  had  not,  and  It  was 
not  feasible.  For  that  reason,  we  couM 
not  put  It  Into  our  legislation. 
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I  should  like  to  say  this:  It  seems  per- 
fectly clear  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
tohave  a  Federal  law  affecting  every- 
body in  the  United  States,  they  shoidd 
hTdealt  with  in  the  Federal  courts.  This 
u  not  mandatory  and  certainly  goes  to 
Uie  other  court*  as  well.  How  are  you 
BOing  to  say  a  man  can  only  go  to  Fed- 
SiJ  court  if  he  has  a  $10,000  lawsuit? 
II  a  finger  worth  $10,000?  Is  a  toe  worth 
llft.000?  Is  an  eye  worth  $10,000?  Who  is 
ioing  to  be  the  judge  of  that?  I  think 
the  court  has  to  be  the  judge  when  they 
come  in  as  to  what  kind  of  damage  or 
injury  they  have. 

Mr  DENNIS.  I  might  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  I  am  only  saying  that  we 
should  treat  these  damage  suits  as  we 
treat  every  other  kind  of  ordinary  dam- 
age suit  in  Federal  court  without  giving 
them  preferential  status. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  putting  the  Federal  courts  ahead 
of  the  individual  injury.  If  we  need  the 
judges,  if  this  is  what  we  have  to  have 
m  order  to  have  justice,  let  us  get  more 
Judges,  but  let  us  give  justice  in  America 
to  the  poor  people  and  to  the  ones  who 

need  it.  ^    . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  first  mistake  of  the 
gentleman  in  assuming  that  this  would 
overload  the  Federal  courts  is  the  favor- 
able result  of  reducing  danger  from 
products  on  the  market.  We  presently 
have  authority  to  go  into  State  courts, 
and  in  cases  of  diversity  of  citizenship 
which  are  frequentlj'  available,  in  Fed- 
eral courts  when  damages  occur. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  pre- 
vent people  from  being  hurt  in  the  first 
place.  Now.  I  submit  that  if  this  act  is 
passed  as  written,  the  offsetting  reduc- 
tion of  damages  and  injuries  to  people 
will  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  additional 
number  of  cases  brought  in  Federal 
court. 

Incidentally,  the  idea  of  the  Federal 
courts  being  overiosided  is  ternblv  ex- 
aggerated. Under  this  act  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that  a  rule  had  been 
issued  with  respect  to  the  particular 
product  involved,  or  that  an  order  had 
been  granted  which  had  been  violated. 
Rules  and  orders  will  be  psissed  as  the 
administrator  gets  to  those  matters. 

I  submit  that  one  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  avoid  liability  in  violating  a 
Federal  rule  merely  because  the  person 
injured  had  a  finger  cut  off  which  is  not 
worth  $10,000. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  put  a  price 
on  this  type  of  responsibility.  I  beUeve 
the  manufacturer  who  makes  a  danger- 
ous product  should  be  subjected  to  liabil- 
ity as  the  result  of  his  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  this  argument 
that  the  rights  of  peoolc.  no  matter 
how  sm3ll  they  may  be,  must  depend  on 
whether  or  not  we  h^ve  established 
enough  coiuts  to  defend  those  rights.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  putting  the  horse  be- 
hind the  cart.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  en- 
tirely wrong  thinking  in  this  area. 

In  the  first  place,  under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  law,  a  person  showing 
that  he  has  a  remedy  has  to  show  there 
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has  been  a  rule  enacted  and  it  has  been 
violated.  That  cuts  down  the  number 
of  cases. 

The  rule  has  to  be  made.  Presumably 
reasonable  public-minded  manufacturers 
will  comply  with  the  rule.  Tluit  will  cut 
down  the  number  of  cases. 

Why  should  not  a  person  injured  hJave 
a  right  to  come  in  under  Federal  law 
regardless  of  whether  the  $10,000  is  In- 
volved? I  used  to  like  what  Senator  Yar- 
boroufiii  said,  "Let  us  put  the  Jam  on  the 
lower  shelf."  Why  should  not  the  Judicial 
jam  be  put  on  the  lower  shelf.  Why 
should  relief  only  be  available  to  large 
corporations  and  to  persons  with 
amounts  Involved  of  over  $10,000?  It 
seems  to  me  the  consumers  are  entitled 
to  have  those  courts  available  to  them 
when  a  manufacturer  has  violated  a  rule 
established  under  Federal  law  regardless 
of  the  amount  in  controversy. 

I  urge  a  vote  of  "no"  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  under- 
stand what  the  amendment  does  and 
what  it  does  not  do. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  a  consumer  is  not  denied  a 
rttrtit  of  action  simply  because  he  may 
not  have  access  to  a  Federal  court.  He 
may  sue  in  a  State  court.  He  has  had 
that  right  all  along,  and  It  Is  not  denied 
to  him  imder  this  amendment. 

The  pending  bill  waives  the  amount  In 
controversy  requirement  of  section  1331 
of  title  28.  At  the  present  time  access  to 
the  Federal  court  is  not  granted  In  all 
cases;  It  Is  granted  only  if  the  amount 
in  controversy  for  certain  specific  types 
of  claims  is  $10,000  or  more. 

Ttiis  proposed  statute  waives  that  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  causes  of  ac- 
tion arising  under  the  bill. 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  action  be 
filed  in  the  Federal  court?  What  policy 
considerations  would  cause  us  to  impose 
this  added  burden  on  the  Federal  courts? 
Certsdnly  the  reason  cannot  be  that  the 
Federal  court  is  the  only  possible  forum 
for  the  fair  resolution  of  controversies 
arising  under  the  bill.  No  one  here  should 
impute  to  the  State  courts  an  inabihty  to 
settle  a  controversy  properly  even  though 
it  involves  an  interpretation  of  Federiil 
law.  They  do  that  now.  We  are  heaping 
a  further  burden  upon  the  Federal  courts 
for  no  good  cause  or  reason.  We  have 
heard  from  the  Chief  Justice  and  others 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  not  to 
further  bvu-den  the  Federal  courts. 

This  amendment  would  insulate  the 
Federal  courts  from  causes  of  action  that 
involve  lesser  sums  and  would  cause  the 
plaintiffs  in  those  cases  to  seek  their 
relief  In  the  State  court. 

It  is  whoUj'  a  responsible  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  urge  the  Mexnbers 
to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questiwa  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Diwms). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  M08fl  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
taUera. 


Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  ameiadmeDt  was  wrecd  to. 

itKumcKMT  oaTBUD  BT  ME.  BnoeuoM 

Mr.  HENDER80N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  aznendmsnt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BuraasoM:  On 
page  66  of  the  reported  bm.  amaad  MCtton 


(1)  by  striking  out  aU  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  ftubaectlQO.  (g).  begUining  with  line  8 
down  through  line  19; 

(2)  in  line  20.  strike  out  ••(2)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(g)";   and 

(8)  In  line  21.  strike  out  the  word  "other". 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendmKit  will  delete  the  provisions  of 
section  4(g)  U) ,  which  authorise  five  po- 
litical appointments  to  be  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

The  provisions  my  amendment  will  de- 
lete, authorize  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  to  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  a  General  Counsel,  a  Di- 
rector of  Engineering  Scieace*.  a  Direc- 
tor of  Epidemiology,  and  a  Director  of 
Information — 

First,  without  regard  to  the  re<iuire- 
ments  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  civil  service; 

Second,  without  regwd  to  the  require- 
ments relating  to  the  classification  of 
positions;  aad 

Third,  without  regard  to  the  Genw^ 
Schedule  rates  of  pay  except  that  the 
rate  of  pay  fixed  by  the  Chairman  for 
any  such  appointee  may  not  exceed  the 
rate  in  effect  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

"me  provisions  have  the  effect  of  au- 
thorizing five  additioiiai  supergrades 
which  may  be  filled  by  poUtical  ap- 
pointees. 

Section  4  of  this  legislation  establishes 
an  independent  regulatory  commission, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Conamis- 
sion.  The  Commission  will  be  bipartisan, 
since  no  more  than  three  Commissioners 
may  belong  to  the  same  poUUeal  party. 
I  believe  it  is  proper  for  the  Commis- 
sion of  a  regulatory  agency,  such  as  this 
agency,  to  be  bipaurtisan.  I  believe  it  to 
be  more  important  than  the  appointees 
to  the  five  top  positions  of  the  new  regu- 
latory Commission  not  be  subject  to  polit- 
ical appointment.  They  should  be  ap- 
pointed imder  the  usual  requirements 
governing  appointments  to  the  comp^i- 
tive  civil  service. 

I  find  no  similar  provisions  or  au- 
thority for  appointments  to  be  made  in 
other  regxilatory  agenciee  without  re- 
gard to  the  competitive  civil  service.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies I  have  checked,  such  as  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Pederel 
Communications  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  do  iK>t  have 
authority  proposed  to  be  granted  by  this 
legislation. 

My  amendment,  hy  striking  out  para- 
graph U)  of  subsection  <g),  has  the  ef- 
fect of  subjecting  the  appointments  to 
the  top  positions  in  the  new  regulatory 
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agency,  to  the  usual  cx>mp«tltlve  civil 
service  requirement*.  Authority  for  such 
appolntmentfl  is  included  in  other  pro- 
vlsloiu  of  subsection  (g) . 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  the 
provision  which  I  propose  to  eliminate, 
is  that  it  permits  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  to  fix  rates  of  pay  for  the 
five  positions  at  the  supergrade  levels. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before 
this  House,  this  is  a  matter  that  is  strict- 
ly within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Post 
Ofllce  and  Ci/11  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  this  mat- 
ter should  have  been  handled  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, and  second,  we  are  considering  leg- 
islation which  win  afford  some  flexibility 
in  flllin«  supergrade  positions.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CMl  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding,  and 
Join  In  support  of  his  amendmrait.  TTie 
House  has  on  several  occasions  stricken 
such  language  from  other  bills,  smd  I 
urge  the  members  to  approve  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  the  effect 
of  striking  out  not  only  the  authority  to 
appoint  outside  of  the  civil  service  but 
takes  away  the  specific  authority  of  the 
director  to  appoint  the  designated  five 
ofDclals  in  effect  at  a  Q8-18  level. 

After  dlscvission  with  the  chairman,  I 
have  been  Informed  that  the  committee 
would  be  agreeable  to  accepting  an 
amendment  which  would  reqtiire  that  the 
five  entmierated  officials  at  a  grade  of 
GH3-18  be  appointed  from  the  scheduled 
civil  service. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  As  I  understand,  it 
you  are  suggesting  if  we  would  leave  In 
the  language  of  the  five.  It  would  be 
agreeable,  but  I  hope  you  are  not  sug- 
gesting they  have  to  be  OS-18's.  That  is 
not  your  Intent,  is  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  At  an  annual  basic  rate  of 
pay  that  would  not  be  in  excess  of  GS-18. 
That  would  be  the  sense  of  the  amend- 
ment.    

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  amended  to  provide  for  striking 
out  the  language  beginning  in  line  11,  on 
page  65,  with  the  word  "individuals,"  and 
if  that  is  acceptable.  It  would  leave  the 
enimieratlon  of  the  five  positions  in. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  agreeable  to  this 
tfde. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  proposed  modification  made  in 
the  nature  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Will  you  please  send  It  to  the  desk,  or 
would  you  restate  it? 

B«r.  HKITOERSON.  I  would  prefer  to 
restate  It. 

my  ameadment  would  be  amended  to 
provide  that  it  should  strike  out  all  in 


paragraph  (g)(l>,  beginning  in  line  11 
on  page  65  with  the  word  "indlvlduab." 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
first  sentence  which  eniomerates  the  five 
positions  In  the  bill. 

"nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  as  proix>sed  to  be 
modified. 

Mr.  STAGOER8.  May  I  clarify  the 
amendment,  If  I  might,  before  It  is  being 
reported? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
prefer  to  have  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  amendment  at  the  desk  in  writing. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  want  to  clarify  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hkrdzrson)  what  the  intent  of  his  modi- 
fication is  before  we  reach  a  general  mat- 
ter of  agreement.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  yield  to  me  furthK"  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  first  part 
of  this  down  through  "individuals"  re- 
main, and  then  end  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  words  "no  individual  so"  on 
line  17,  and  then  say  that  they  shall  not 
be  paid  in  excess  of  G8-18. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  wiU  yield 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


have  no  objection  to  that.  It  is  surplus- 
age, because,  if  you  appoint  them  by 
designation,  they  may  be  appointed  at 
the  salary  of  GS-18.  and  you  say  "shall 
not  be  in  excess  of."  I  have  no  objection. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  effect  of  my  amendment  is  there 
could  be  more  than  five.  This  is  a  limit- 
ing amendment  to  five. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  do  desire  to  limit  it  to 
five. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Very  well. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment may  be  so  modified,  and  I  would 
ask  that  the  Clerk  read  the  modification. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  'Rie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  proposed  modification  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
On,    page    6S.    line    11,    strike    out    "Indi- 
viduals" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  17.  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "No  Indi- 
vidual so". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson). 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son) as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNSMENT     OITXREO     BT     MS.    STAGOXKS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  On 
page  89  of  the  bUI  »dd  alter  the  word 
"product"  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
OocnmlaBlon  may,  in  appropriate  caaee,  per- 
mit Information  required  under  pMiragraph 
(1)  and  (2)  of  thla  subsection  to  be  coded." 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  allows  the  conuoli- 
sion  on  such  products  as  perhj^js  are  not 
changed  from  year  to  year,  and  which 
are  made  and  put  on  the  shaves  of  a 
store  for  sale,  that  they  do  not  have  to 
be  dated  specifically,  but  that  they  may 
have  a  coded  date.  It  is  left  up  to  the 
oommlsslon  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
tliink  it  is  essential  that  a  specific  maxm- 
f  acturing  date  be  put  on,  otherwise  they 
may  have  a  coded  date.  Tliis  is  a  very 
simple  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHTTiTi  of  North  Canriina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stagqiis). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMTNT  OVTKSXS  BT  MR.   MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  iSx.  Moss:  page  100, 

Insert  after  line  5  the  following: 

"(d)  No  person  shall  b«  subject  to  drU 
liability  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Oom- 
mission  or  the  United  States)  for  diacloalng 
lnfc»-matlon  at  the  request  of  the  OoiB' 
mission." 

Page  loe.  line  6,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "  (e) ". 

Page  100.  line  16,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f) ". 

Page  lOfl,  line  20,  strike  out  "(f)"  and  In- 
sert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(g) ". 

Page  109,  line  24.  strike  out  "(g)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "  (h)  ". 

Page  110,  line  3.  strike  out  "(h)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(1) ". 

Page  118.  Une  IB.  strike  out  "section  27(g)* 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  27(b)". 

Page  119,  Une  8,  strike  out  "section  27(g)" 
and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  27(b)''. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  CThairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consMit 
that  the  amendment  be  coosidered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CiTHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  CThairman.  the  purpose 
of  tills  amendment  is  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  persons  supplying  infor- 
mation at  the  request  of  the  commis- 
sion, incur  no  liability  because  of  the 
supplying  of  the  information. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
C^hatrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  discussed  this  amendment  in 
some  detail  and  have  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  ttiat  the 
remainder  of  the  amendment — that  por- 
tion that  was  not  read — simply  had  to 
do  with  renumbering  subsections? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  g«itleman. 

Mr.  DESmiS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
ranUeman  from  Indiana. 

Mr  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
matter  which  I  had  not  thought  about  at 
all  But  I  would  like  to  consider  with  the 
ffentleman  for  a  minute  the  effect,  the 
DOBsible  effect,  of  his  amendment.  I  as- 
sume it  changes  tlae  law  in  some  respects. 
In  other  words,  you  are  addressing  your- 
self to  a  situation  where  there  might  be 
liability  if  you  did  not  adopt  this  amend- 
niHit— and  I  am  Just  thinking  as  I  go 
on— I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  give  complete  immunity— 
if  that  is  what  we  are  doing— to  any  and 
all  Individuals  who  might,  for  instance, 
disclose  their  employer's  trade  secrets,  or 
confidential   information   of   a  slightly 
lesser  degree,  simply  because  some  func- 
tionary of  this  commission  demanded  it. 
Now  maybe  the  man  ought  to  have  to 
make  a  choice  there.  I  am  not  so  sure  he 
should  be  blanketed  In  and  given  im- 
munity Just  because  some  bureaucrat 
asked  for  the  Information. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  counsel  of  the  committee,  is  that 
It  tends  to  clarify  the  common  law  on 
this  matter  of  requiring  in  a  report  the 
disclosure  of  certain  information  which 
might  be  otherwise  privileged. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  ordinarily  I  find  the  com- 
mon law  pretty  good,  if  you  Just  leave  It 
alone.  I  would  feel  a  little  more  comfort- 
able if  we  would  leave  them  where  the 
common  law  leaves  them,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  there  will  not  be  any  common 
law  liability  if  somebody  gives  away  this 
information. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Those  who  have  requested 
this  amendment  were  the  hospitals  and 
insurance  companies. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  does  not  satisfy 
me  particularly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Moss)    there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  10. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OmXKD    BY    MR.    MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  Page  114, 
Insert  after  line  14  the  f oUowlng : 

"(d)  The  Commission  sbaU,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  utilize  the  resources 
and  faculties  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  per- 
fcam  research  and  analyses  related  to  con- 
Biuner  product  hazards  (Including  fire  and 
flammabUlty  hazards) ,  to  develop  test  meth- 
ods, to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations, 
and  to  provide  technical  advice  and  assist- 
ance In  connection  with  the  functions  of  the 
Commission." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  in  response  to  a  request  of 
the  Department  of  (3onuneree  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  It  was 
felt  that  the  language  here  would  insure 
utilizing  facilities  already  existing  rather 
than  pressing,  perhaps,  to  dupllcat'?  such 
facilities  under  some  future  plaiming  of 
the  agency. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
suggest  that  we  might  cut  a  few  mlllicm 
dollars  out  of  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  bUl  in  view  of  the  savings 
he  projects? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  beUeve  that  the  author- 
ization reflects  the  consensus  of  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  this  amendment.  We  be- 
lieve through  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
appropriate,  an  examination  of  the  needs 
as  they  are  finally  detailed  to  the  Ap- 
propriations (Committee  will  be  made. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  CJhairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  As 
the  gentleman  from  California  knows, 
there  is  in  this  bill  no  sizable  amount 
of  money  for  construction,  and  we  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  Commisalon 
does  use  those  facilities  presently  avail- 
able and  if  they  have  need  to  construct 
new  facilities  they  have  to  come  back  to 
us  and  make  a  formal  request. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNSMKNT  Oimm  BT  M».   WHITR 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  caerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whtt*:  Page  81, 
Une  IB,  by  striking  the  period  and  adding 
the  followtog:  ",  If  such  petition  and  reasons 
for  such  denial  materially  differ  from  any 
previous  petition  and  subsequent  denial." 


Mr.  WHITE.  I  present  this  particular 
conendment  to  the  House  in  order  to 
prevent  a  proliferation  of  petitions  and 
subsequent  placements  of  denials  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  bill  provides  that 
any  person  could  petition  the  Commis- 
sion, and  then  the  Ctommission,  if  deny- 
ing the  petition,  must  subsequently  put 
in  the  record  their  denial  of  that  peti- 
tion and  the  reasons  for  it.  What  I  am 
saying  by  this  amendment  is  that  the 
Commission  would  not  have  to  con- 
tinue to  put  in  denials,  providing  such 
petition  and  resisons  for  such  denial  do 
not  materially  differ  from  any  previous 
petition  and  subsequent  denial. 

In  other  words,  if  there  are  one  or 
two  people  continually  writing  in  similar 
complaints,  then  we  are  not  going  to 
burden  the  Commission  to  place  in  the 
Register  reasons  for  denials  on  the  same 
type  of  petition.  I  am  Just  trying  to  save 
the  Government  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  by  preventing  a  voluminous 
Federal  Register  of  Denials,  if  the  Com- 
mission has  the  same  denial  and  reasons 
for  such  denial  on  a  similar  petition  al- 
ready registered.  That  is  the  substance 
of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Emiendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Whiti:). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMHKDMWST    OfTKEkD    BT    MR.    ECKHAXDT 

Mr.   ECKHARDT.   Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Axnendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckharst: 
Page  68,  Una  24,  after  "therewith"  Inaert 
the  following:  (unless  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  public  health  and  safety  requires  a 
leaser  period  of  notice)". 

Page  88.  Une  2S,  Insert  ",  to  the  extant 
praottoable,"  after  "InformaUon". 

Page  90,  beginning  on  Une  7  strike  out 
"the  oral  presentation  of  ylews  as  well  as 
for  written  presentations"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "a  hearing  In  accordance  with  sub- 
iecUon  (f )  of  this  section". 

Page  91,  Une  2,  strike  out  "section  864  of 
tme  6,  United  States  Code"  and  inaert  "sub- 
section (f ) ". 

Page  M,  inaert  after  Une  22  the  following: 

"(f)  An  order  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
may  be  issued  only  after  an  opportumty  for 
a  hearing  In  accordance  with  section  664  of 
tlUe  5,  United  states  Code,  ewjept  that  If 
the  ConunlBslon  determines  that  any  person 
who  wishes  to  participate  In  such  hearing  U 
a  part  of  a  class  of  participants  who  share 
an  Identity  of  Interest,  the  Oonunlaslon  may 
limit  such  parson's  partlclpatton  in  such 
hearing  to  participation  through  a  single 
representative  designated  by  such  class  (or 
by  the  C>3mmlssion  If  such  class  faUa  to 
designate  such  a  representative). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion (c)  tliat  is  referred  to  on  page  90 
deals  VPith  the  administrative  process 
which  must  precede  the  giving  of  notice 
of  defect  or  failure  to  comply  In  the 
case  of  a  product.  Section  (d)  begin- 
ning on  line  24  on  page  90  deals  with  the 
ultimate  action  of  the  Commission 
which  may  order  a  company  to  bring  a 
product  into  conformity  or  to  replace 
the  product  or  to  refimd  money. 

Originally  we  had  provided  two  sepa- 
rate processes  for  tliese  two  administra- 
tive procedures.  We  iiad  a  more  or  less 
curtailed  process  with  respect  to  the  giv- 
ing of  public  notice  of  the  defect  and  we 
afforded  the  full  ramifications  of  section 
554  of  title  V  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  the  ultimate  process  of  calling  for 
bringing  the  product  into  conformity.  In 
other  words  tlie  ultimate  action  of  hold- 
ing a  product  out  of  conformity  and  re- 
quiring it  to  be  brought  into  confCHTUity 
and  the  money  paid  bausk  was  protected 
by  the  full  range  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act's  adjudicatory  processes, 
but  we  had  thought  that  a  public  notice 
of  defect  did  not  necessarily  need  quite 
tliat  much  protection  and  might  have  to 
be  ordered  rather  summarily. 

In  discussing  the  matters  with  some  of 
the  industries  that  would  be  affected, 
they  made  the  point,  and  I  think  they 
made  it  well,  that  to  notify  one's  con- 
sumers ttiat  there  may  be  a  defect  in 
one's  own  product  may  be  very  injuri- 
ous, and  that  part  of  the  total  impact 
of  the  proceeding  has  been  sustained  by 
the  industry  before  it  has  been  afforded 
full  process  for  its  defense.  Therefore, 
they  said  that  there  should  be  a  fuller 
adjudicatory  process,  even  preliminary 
to  the  defect  notice. 

They  also  raised  this  question:  they 
said  there  should  not  be  two  different 
hearings.  And  If  we  set  up  merely  the 
standards  of  section  5S3  with  the  addi- 
tional requirement  of  the  onl  hearing  as 
applicable  to  the  defect  notice  and  then 
we  give  ih/t  full  ramlflcaUons  of  the  ad- 
judicatory process  to  the  ultimate  hear- 
ing, this  require*  two  hearings.  Why 
have  two  under  the  circumstances? 
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So,  agreeing,  we  discussed  It  among 
the  sutxMmmlttee  and  we  offer  this 
amendment,  which  makes  the  same 
process  available  to  the  notice  of  defect 
reQUlrement  as  that  applicable  to  the 
process  calling  for  bringing  the  product 
Into  conformity  and  imposing  other  pen- 
alties or  requirements. 

Now  there  Is  only  one  thing  that  falls 
short  of,  or  one  thing  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from,  the  provisions  of  554  of  title 
V  of  the  United  States  Code.  We  do  rec- 
ognize that  in  some  of  these  cases  there 
might  be  a  great  number  of  people  in- 
volved. This  is  somewhat  like  a  rule- 
making process,  but  it  has  adjudicatory 
aspects. 

But  it  is  like  rulemaking  in  that  there 
may  be  a  great  number  of  people  dis- 
tributing the  same  product,  and  we  sim- 
ply added  the  one  qualification  to  the 
adjudicatory-type  procedure  that  the 
Commission  may  require  that  those  who 
have  Identical  concerns  and  Identical 
interests  choose  a  single  spt*esman  or 
else  a  single  spokesmain  will  be  chosen 
and  designated.  We  give  the  full  right  of 
cross-examination  in  both  processes, 
with  that  very  limited  limitation.  That  is 
the  effect  of  this  amendment. 

Now.   the  amendment  to  the  earlier 
provisions  on  page  68  Is  merely  to  make 
It  clear  that  in  a  proper  case,  since  we 
are  not  providing  for  the  quicker  means 
of  compelling  the  manufacturer  to  give 
notice  of  defects  that  the  agency  itself 
may  give  that  notice  at  an  earUer  time 
than  after  the  30  days  ordinarily  re- 
quired as  a  waiting  period. 
That  is  the  effect  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  to  know  that  what  you 
are  doing  with  your  amendment  is  giv- 
ing  a  manufacturer  whose  product  is 
found  to  be  in  noncompliance,  a  greater 
right  to  be  heard,  to  have  his  day  in 
court,  as  the  old  saying  is.  and  give  him 
fskr    more    protection    imder    this    lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AXKMDMKNT     OmtfD     BY     MX.     BIMOHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham:  Page 
59,  beginning  on  line  17,  strike  out  "any  artl- 
dfl"  and  all  that  follows  down  through  "any 
such  article.  (F) "  tn  line  23. 

Page  ao.  line  2.  atrllce  out  "(Q) "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "{V)". 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
first  like  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent bill.  I  compliment  the  committee 
for  it.  I  certainly  intend  to  support  it 
whether  or  not  my  amendment  Is 
adopted. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  very 
simply,  would  be  to  restore  to  the  bin  the 
coverage  of  firearms.  Firearms  were 
covered  in  the  original  bill  as  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gantleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss) .  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration,  and  by  other 
members  of  the  committee,  llien,  subse- 
quently, during  the  committee  delibera- 


tions, the  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  excepting  firearms  very  specifically 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  "consum- 
er product."  It  is  that  paragraph  which 
my  amendment  would  delete. 

I  would  submit  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  firearms  are  an  impor- 
tant "consvtmer  product."  Some  6  million 
are  sold  every  year  In  this  country.  While 
firearms  are  regulated  in  some  respects, 
they  are  not  regulated  with  regeird  to 
safety.  According  to  the  19«9  Elsenhower 
Commission  on  Fire  Arms  and  Violence, 
firearms  are  the  fifth  most  common  cause 
of  accidental  deaths  In  this  coimtry, 
coming  after  motor  vehicles,  falls.  Aires, 
and  drownings.  Aside  from  motor  vehi- 
cles, firearms  are  the  single  consumer 
item  most  consistently  Involved  In  ac- 
cidental death. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  1970  final 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety,  which  appears  in  full  in 
the  committee  hearings,  150,000  people 
are  injured  In  gun  accidents  every  year 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  House  Committee,  do  not  be  alarmed. 
I  am  not  bringing  out  a  real  pistol  to 
show  you  at  this  time,  but  here  Is  some- 
thing that  I  want  to  show  you.  Here  in 
my  hand  is  a  product  that  will  be  covered 
by  this  bill.  This  is  a  toy  pistol.  It  shoots 
a  little  pellet  and  operates  by  a  spring. 
This  pistol  will  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  But.  if  this  were  the 
real  McCoy,  If  this  wsis  something  that 
could  blow  up  in  your  face  and  kill  you 
or  with  wluch  you  could  kill  other  people, 
it  would  not  be  covered. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  topsy-turvj- 
arrangement. 

This  Is  not  a  gun  control  amendment. 
It  would  not  affect  the  question  of  who 
might  buy  gims  or  under  what  conditions. 
It  is  simply  and  purely  a  safety  amend- 
ment. Hopefully,  it  would  prevent  the 
sale  of  guns  that  are  unsafe. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  actions 
by  the  other  body,  but  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  version  of  this 
legislation  passed  by  the  other  body  fire- 
arms were  included  within  the  scope  of 
the  legislation. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  pains  me  somewhat 
to  have  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  but  I  find  that  I  must,  for  good  and 
suflclent  reasons.  These  are  mainly,  that 
neither  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  nor  the  special  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Product  Ssifety 
made  any  kind  of  an  inquiry  into  fire- 
arms. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  bill,  nor  was  it  In- 
tended to  be. 

Out  of  an  abundance  of  caution,  to 
make  clear  that  it  was  not  -o  be  included, 
on  the  redruft  we  specifically  exempted 
it  in  order  to  accord  with  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the  res- 
olution creating  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety. 

I  have  here  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Product  Safety,  and  in 
the  report  Is  Included  the  statutory  lan- 


guage creating  the  C(»nmlsslon.  In  sec- 
tion 6  of  that  language,  under  the  deflnl- 
tlMis.  the  Commission  was  specifically 
excluded  from  considerlag  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  (15  USC  901)  and  the  Na- 
tlonal  Firearms  Act  was  aiao  not  within 
the  scope  of  their  activities.  It  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  hearings. 

The  dlstlngiished  gentleman  from  New 
York  appesu^  before  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  and  gave  testi- 
mony on  other  matters  but  not  on  fire- 
arms. 

I  have  checked  carefully  the  records  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  and  find  no  instance  of  the  gen- 
tleman requesting  the  opportunity  to 
come  forward  and  urge  the  committee  to 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  proposals  as 
outlined  in  the  actions  of  the  Congress 
back  in  the  mid  1960's  when  we  created 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety. 

This  wotild  not  necessarily  make  fire- 
arms more  safe.  We  are  concerned  pri- 
marily about  the  accidental  use  of  fire- 
arms. It  would  not  toucii  that  problem. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  here  attempt 
to  mislead  the  public.  I  am  afraid  that  is 
what  would  happen  If  we  were  to  sud- 
denly have  a  firearms  act  without  any 
kind  of  history  as  to  what  we  Intended.  I 
believe  it  is  an  important  enough  subject 
to  be  dealt  vriih  as  a  separate  subject. 

It  is  being  dealt  with  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  I  believe  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  end  Means  has 
jurisdiction  also.  Neither  we  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce nor  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce and  Finance  have  at  anv  time 
undertaken  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
all  of  the  5  minutes,  but  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers not  to  treat  this  amendment  lighUy. 
They  ought  to  recognize  what  it  does. 

The  present  bill  defines  "consumer 
products"  so  as  to  exclude  firearms.  The 
amendment  proposed  strikes  that  exclu- 
sion and.  if  adopted,  "consumer  prod- 
ucts" would  Include  firearms. 

If  consumer  products  do  Include  lire- 
arms,  authority  is  granted  to  the  Com- 
mission to  set  certain  standards  with 
respect  to  consumer  products  which  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  requirements 
as  to' performance,  composition,  design, 
construction,  and  other  matters.  Failing 
in  meeting  those  standards  subject  to 
certain  administrative  review  provisions, 
the  consumer  product  can  be  denied  in 
commerce  entirely. 

Therefore,  what  we  have,  no  more  nor 
less,  is  a  gun  control  bill  by  administra- 
tive rule  rather  than  by  act  of  Congress 
Now.  I  want  to  say  that  I  support  a 
regulation  of  weapons.  The  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  now  considering  a 
gun  control  bill  of  sorts  and  I  expect  to 
support  a  reasonable  bill.  But  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  consider  It.  and  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  adopt  the  law  and  not 
delegate  its  responsibility  to  a  conamis- 
sion.  and  that  Is  precisely  what  would 
happen  if  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man is  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 


Ui.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  of  course,  I  will 
vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HOLIPIELD.  I  wish  to  aline  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Moss)  and  the 
genUeman  now  in  the  weU  cMr.  Wig- 

This  is  a  good  way  to  kill  this  bill.  As 
everybody  knows,  the  gun  ccuatrol  issue  is 
A  very  cwitroversial  matter. 

Now,  they  have  a  good  bill;  the  com- 
mittee has  a  good  bill  here  on  consumer 
safety,  and  regardless  of  the  merit  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  from  an 
ideological  or  theoretical  standpoint, 
the  one  way  to  kill  this  bill  is  to  attach 
controversial  measures  to  it  and  have 
It  die  over  in  the  other  body  with  months 
of  debate. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. ,     . 

And  one  further  point  m  conclusicm: 
In  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  granted  very  limited  author- 
ity with  respect  to  promulgating  rules 
and  regulations  affecting  guns.  Congress 
is  going  to  define  carefully  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions under  the  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Judiciarj'  Committee. 

This  legislation,  on  the  other  hand, 
grants  almost  carte  blanche  authority 
to  a  commission  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  kind  of  close  legislative  scrutiny 
which  would  be  provided  under  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  rise? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

If  I  imderstood  the  g^itleman  who 
just  spoke,  I  understand  that  he  urged 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment;  is  that 
right? 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  just  wish  to  say 
this:  We  have  no  jurisdiction  in  our  com- 
mittee. This  would  give  us  jurisdiction 
in  part  and  would  put  all  the  work  on  the 
other  two  committees  in  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl. 
15003  is  for  the  most  part  a  good  bill  and 
should  be  passed  by  the  House.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  a  Member  to  oppose  a  bill 
which  has  its  title,  "A  bill  to  protect 
consumers  against  unreasonable  product 
hazards,"  and  then  provides  In  section  1 
that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act."  To  be  against 
objectives  or  purposes  such  as  these  Is 
almost  like  being  against  motherhood  or 
the  flag. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  one  that  requires  a  very  careful 
analysis.  As  you  read  the  amendment,  at 
first  there  seems  to  be  almost  nothing 
wrong  with  striking  out  several  lines  of 
the  bill  ccanmenclng  at  line  17  on  page 
59  which  defines  the  term  "consumer 
product."  The  section  which  is  striken 
out.  section  E.  Is  one  among  several  list- 
ings of  exceptions  or  exemptions  to  what 
is  defined  as  a  consumer  product. 


Now  I  would  never  attribute  to  the 
gentlenmn  irom  New  York  acything  but 
the  best  motives.  But  I  cannot  help  but 
be  su^cious  that  this  ameudment  de- 
serves a  careful  look,  because  while  it  is 
innocent  appearing.  It  seems  to  me  thai 
It  could  be  an  adroit  attempt  by  the  anti- 
gun  lobby  to  bring  gun  control  In 
through  the  back  door  in  what  is  other- 
wise a  completely  acceptable  consumer 
products  saiety  bill. 

We  must  recall  that  this  biU  deals  with 
product  hazards  or,  if  turned  around 
in  the  other  direction,  product  safety.  I 
sense  that  if  this  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted  it  would  remove  some  exception 
or  some  of  those  exemptions  not  In- 
tended to  be  Included  within  the  defini- 
tion of  consumer  products. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  would 
permit  the  inclusion  of  ammunition  and 
firearms  as  a  consumer  product.  We  all 
know,  of  course,  that  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  created  by  this 
bill  will  have  the  power  and  authority  to 
lay  down  standards  as  to  what  products 
are  safe  and  what  products  are  hazard- 
ous. If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  should  pass,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  keep  the  Commission  from 
declaring  that  all  guns  of  anj*  or  every 
type,  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts,  are 
dangerous  and  hazardous  products  and 
thereby  achieve  through  indirection  what 
the  antigun  lobby  has  never  been  able  to 
enact  directly — their  avowed  objective  to 
outlaw  all  guns  and  ammunition. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  It  Is  possi- 
ble this  amendment  could  very  well  pro- 
vide for  gun  control  through  the  back 
door.  It  could  very  well  mean  that  this 
subtle  and  rather  Irmocent  appearing 
amendment  could  result  in  taking  guns 
away  from  our  sportsmen  and  law  abid- 
ing citizens.  If  the  Consumer  Commis- 
sion saw  fit  it  could  impair  the  jjersonal 
security  of  all  of  our  citizens  by  limiting 
the  right  they  now  enjoy  to  possess 
firearms  to  make  them  secure  In  their 
homes. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  face 
the  issue  of  grun  control  squarely,  either 
vote  it  up  or  down.  But  let  us  not  do  It 
this  way,  through  the  back  door.  Of 
course,  many  of  us  feel  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  so-called  gun  problem  Is 
the  quick  enactment  of  mandatory  pen- 
alties for  those  using  firearms  In  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  We  should  even 
get  so  tough  as  to  deny  parole  to  those 
using  firearms  when  committing  a  crime. 
But  today  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  and 
then  later  wake  up  to  be  stirprlsed  at  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  Then  It  will 
be  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It.  This 
amendment  must  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Hi.  Bingham). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

.\MENDMKNT    omaiED    BT    ME..    ECKHAMJT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sckbaxot  :  Page 

116.  line  2.  Insert  after  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "All  functlona  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under  sub- 
part 3  of  part  F  of  title  HI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service   Act    (relattog  to  electronic 


product  radiation  i ,  escept  to  the  extent  that 
such  functions  relate  to  electronic  product 
radiation  emitted  from  electronic  products 
which  are  devtces  (as  defined  in  section  201 
(h)  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Ooe- 
nwUc  Act) .  ate  transferrMl  to  the  OommU- 
skxi." 

Pag*  118,  line  7.  strike  out  "The"  and  aU 
that  follows  down  through  line  14  on  such 
page. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  transfer  author- 
ity to  the  new  agency  to  deal  with  prod- 
ucts which  are  dangerous  because  of  ra- 
diation, except  that  it  does  not  deed  with 
those  products  that  are  used  medically, 
those  that  are  defined  under  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Act  in  section  201(h)  like  X- 
ray  equipment,  and  so  forth,  in  doctor's 
offices. 

Now.  there  is  no  provision  In  the  act  as 
now  written  that  would  cover  a  situation 
as,  for  instance,  one  involving  a  TV  set 
that  emitted  radiation.  It  seems  to  me 
utterly  ridiculous  to  put  in  this  authority 
the  control,  for  instance,  of  a  TV  set  be- 
cause it  may  shock  a  person  and  not  give 
authority  to  the  same  agency  to  control 
the  TV  set  because  it  emits  radiation. 

It  seems  to  me  legislation  which  pur- 
ports to  establish  in  a  single  agency  the 
authority  to  protect  the  public  and  which 
protects  the  public  from  sustaining  a 
slight  shock  or  cut  or  injury  but  which 
does  not  protect  them  from  hanng  their 
children  turn  out  like  Mark  Twain's  Pud- 
din'  Head  Wilson  Is  rather  defective. 

For  that  reason  I  have  tried  to  bring 
together  in  the  agency  the  authority  to 
control  all  types  of  dangers  to  the  con- 
sumer without  trespassing  on  that  very 
proper  jurisdiction  of  the  FDA  of  con- 
trolling that  type  of  equipment  relating 
to  medical  use.  What  would  be  covered 
by  this  aimendment  would  be  consumer 
products.  They  should  fall  under  the 
product  safety  agency. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  does. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <  Mr.  Eckhardt  ) . 

The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 
division    (demanded  by  Mr.   Staccbrsj 
there  were — ayes  10,  noes  46. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXMOtSSm  OITESXD  BT  MM..  PSPPEE 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ptrm:  Page 
104,  line  13.  after  "s»t«",  strlb  out  •statu- 
tory." 

Mr,  PEI'PEIR,  Mr,  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  thoee  of  you  who 
have  the  bill  before  you.  If  you  will  note, 
on  page  104,  line  11,  it  provides  "the 
remedies  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any 
other  remedies  provided  by  common  law 
or  under  Pederai  or  State  statutory  law," 

I  have  MHif erred  with  the  able  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  word  "statutory* 
is  a  limitation  here  upon  the  right  of 
the  complainant  to  bring  suit  in  the 
State  court.  He  should  have  the  right  to 
bring  suit  under  State  case  law  as  well 
as  under  State  statutOTy  law.  I  am  sure 
the  c<»amittee  dM  not  intend  to  limit 
him  just  to  statutory  rlsbtfS. 
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Mr.  STAOOERS.  WUl  the  genUeman 

^  Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  , . 

Mr  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  objection,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  does  to  the 
amendment.  ^.       .    ^„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Pxppee)  . 

The  amendment  wa»  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMKKTB    OrWWUB    BT    Mm.    EAKOKL 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Am«n<lment«  offered  by  Mr.  Ranobi.:  Page 
71  line  3.  Insert  after  the  period  the  follow- 
ing: "Any  Ubellng  warnlnge  or  instruction* 
required  under  a  csonsumer  product  safety 
standard  shall  be  printed  both  In  English  and 
SpanUh.  and  shall  be  printed  In  any  other 
language  which  the  Commission  determine* 
U  appropriate." 

Page  90.  insert  after  line  23  the  following: 
"Any  such  notice  shall  be  given  both  In 
KngUah  and  Spanish,  and  shall  be  given  In 
any  other  language  which  the  Commission 
determines  is  appropriate." 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  committee,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  a  piece  of  landmark  legis- 
lation that  is  dramatic  enough  to  call  for 
congratulations  to  the  drafters  of  the 
legislation  because  it  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  protection  of  life  and  the  pre- 
vention of  injuries. 

In  this  country  we  have  at  least  12 
million  Spanish-speaking  people  as  re- 
corded by  the  Census  Bureau,  and  for 
70  percent  of  them  Spanish  is  their  pri- 
mary language.  We  do  have  a  problran 
in  many  of  our  States  such  as  in  New 
York  State  where  we  have  some  1.2  mil- 
lion people  of  Spanish  descent  which 
represents  13  percent  of  our  population, 
and  I  am  certam  that  there  are  other 
States  who  have  the  very  same  problem 
where  the  failures  of  the  public  school 
systems  have  failed  many  of  the  people, 
who  have  come  to  this  coimtry  to  im- 
prove their  political  and  economic  lives, 
through  their  inability  to  deal  with  the 
English  language. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,     ^ 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
for  clarification,  since  I  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  gentleman's  amendments  to 
front  of  me.  would  this  be  mandatory 
that  these  be  printed  both  in  English 
and  m  Spanish? 
Mr.  RANGEL.  No.  it  is  not  mandatory. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  further  ? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  this  is 
inherent  in  the  law  now,  and  with  the 
commission,  that  this  Is  permitted,  and 
that  they  are  permitted  to  have  this  done 
wherever  it  is  needed.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  the  amendments  are  necessary,  and 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  this  is  the  mtent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  statement  by  the  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Weet  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)   and  since  it  is  a  matter  of 
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record    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I   may   be   permitted   to   withdraw   my 

amendments.  U4«^*i^r, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcKn 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mat- 
STJWAOA  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

GROSSLY    BXAGOnlATID    RKPOBT8 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  late 
yesterday  I  returned  from  Hawaii  and 
rushed  from  the  airport  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
the  HEW  appropriation  measure.  I  then 
went  to  my  office,  handled  a  few  rush 
matters,  and  left  for  my  home  in  Ken- 
sington. WhUe  I  was  viewing  "Hawaii 
Plve-O"  on  television  with  my  family,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  watching  the  TV 
debut  of  Ed  Flood,  the  son  of  my  good 
friend  Jim  Flood,  my  daughter  received  a 
telephone  call  from  a  news  reporter  who 
was  trying  to  confirm  reports  that  Con- 
gressman Spark  Matstjnaga  had  suffered 
a  heart  attack  and  had  been  rushed  to 
the  hospital. 

To  paraphrase  Mark  Twain,  who,  upon 
seeing  his  name  in  the  obituary  column, 
called  the  editor  and  remarked  that 
that  news  of  his  demise  was  sUghUy  ex- 
aggerated, let  me  say  loud  and  clear,  here 
and  now,  that  news  reports  broadcast 
over  the  radio  of  my  having  been  rushed 
to  the  hospital  on  account  of  a  heart  at- 
tack have  been  grossly  exaggerated. 

Since  early  this  morning  I  have  been 
receiving  telephone  calls  from  concerned 
friends  and  colleague*  of  the  Congress, 
inquiring  about  my  condition  and  con- 
veying their  condolences.  I  would  admit 
to  a  slight  acceleration  of  cardlopalplta- 
tion  on  viewing  a  lovely  Hawaiian  hula 
maiden  doing  a  Tahitian  dance,  but  no 
more— my  heart  is  sound.  I  have  never 
had  a  heart  attack  and  certainly  sm  not 
anticipating  any.  But  to  my  dear  friends 
who  made  personal  Inquiries  about  my 
health  let  me  say.  "Mahalo  nul  loa. 
which  in  HawaUan  means  thank  you  very 

much.  .,  ._ 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairmaii  or 
someone  knowledgeable  about  this  bill, 
with  respect  to  section  18.  Does  this  mean 
products  which  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
qualified under  this  Consumer  I^oduct 
Safety  Act  could  be  exported  to  foreign 

countries?  ^      .      j  tu- 

Mr  STAGGERS.  If  I  understand  the 

gentleman's  question— that  products  are 

excluded?  .    ^^  <.     ,  >,+  „,^♦■ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Products  that  might  not 
meet  the  standards  established  in  tWs 
bill  for  domestic  use  could  be  exported? 
Mr  STAGGERS.  No  standards  have 
been  set  on  products  that  are  exported. 
Mr  GROSS.  Why  did  you  put  this  sec- 
tion in  the  bill.  You  are  simply  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  permit  manufacturers  in 
this  country  to  make  unsafe  products 
and  to  ship  them  abroad— If  I  read  this 

right.  _    .      . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  not  trymg  to 
make  the  law  for  any  country. 


In  certain  instancee  certain  products 
might  be  wrong  here,  but  they  might  be 
all  right  In  other  countrlea — ^we  do  not 
know. 

But  we  do  know  that  they  have  tbelr 
own  laws  and  they  Import  products  and 
we  cannot  make  the  laws  for  other 
countries. 

Our  laws  exclude  these,  of  course,  and 
anything  else  that  cchdcs  from  many 
of  these  countries.  Thejr  Import  their 
products  from  other  foreign  countries 
and  they  do  not  require  any  more  than 
may  be  done  in  our  country.  Millions  of 
dollars  of  merchandise  is  exported  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  export  from  this 
coimtry  because  they  make  their  own 
laws  because  some  would  not  even  be  ap- 
plicable in  other  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying, 
is  he  not.  that  we  might  ship  an  elec- 
trical tool  that  was  dangerous  to  handle 
to  a  foreign  country,  one  that  would  not 
meet  the  standards  for  sale  in  this  coun- 
try for  sale  to  consumers?  Then  -vtaX 
may  we  expect  in  return  from  those  who 
ship  products  to  this  coimtry — are  they 
supposed  to  be  safe  or  unsafe? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  We  require  that  they 
be  safe  In  every  way.  They  have  to  con- 
form to  our  standards  and  anything  we 
import  from  them  has  to  come  up  to  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  a  double  stand- 
ard; Is  that  right? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  sir.  not  for  Amer- 
ica anyway.  ^         ,  ^ 
Mr    GROSS.  That  is  the  only  way  I 
can  read  section  18  of  this  bill- that  the 
bUl  provides  two  standards. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  It  clearly  is  a  double 
standard  because  other  nations  want  to 
have  standards  lower  than  ours  and  open 
up  their  markets  to  products  which  are 
nonsafe,  as  we  require  for  use  in  our 
country,  and  if  we  deny  our  manufac- 
turers  a  right   to  participate  m  ttiat 
market  all  we  are  doing  is  denying  them 
job  opportunities  because  other  countrlea 
will  manufacture  and  ship  Into  those  na- 
tions products  which  conform  to  their 
standards.  This  is  not  new.  We  do  it  un- 
der the  automobUe  safety  standards  and 
we  do  it  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  do  not  know  why 
it  has  to  be  written  into  this  bill. 

Mr  MOSS,  n  it  Is  not  written  into  the 
bill  then  they  would  be  prohibited  from 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States  nOT- 
conforming  products.  This  authorizes  the 
manufacturers  of  nonconforming  prod- 
ucts for  export  only.  • 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  export  of  non- 
conforming products? 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  you  will,  but  if  we  oo 
otherwise  we  would  be  working  a  severe 
penalty  against  American  manufacturer! 
in  worldwide  competition. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiu 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUwnan. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  ask  the 
genUeman  from  California  another 
question.  In  other  words  in  this  secOflO 
of  the  bill— section  18— we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  export  and  sell  products  to  for- 
eign consumers  what  we  are  not  willing 


to  sell  to  our  own  consumers;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  yield  for  a  reply? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr!  MOSS.  I  would  say.  of  course,  that 
Is  not  the  case.  We  are  willing  to  export 
at  standards  set  by  the  Government  re- 
ceiving the  products  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Suppose  these  are 
consumer  items? 

Mr.  MOSS.   They  will  be  consumer 

items. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  I  believe  my 
sutement  is  correct.  We  are  willing  to 
sell  so-called  defective  products  to  for- 
eign consumers  but  not  willing  to  sell  the 
same  products  to  our  own  US.  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Would  the  genUeman  pro- 
pose to  amend  the  bill  to  require  that  no 
product  nonconforming  to  domestic 
standards  be  exported  and  thereby  deny- 
ing a  very  significant  psjt  of  the  world 
market  to  American  manufacturers? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  want  to 
deny  any  proper  markets  to  our  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Tliat  is  exacUy  what  you 
would  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  I  am  saying 
Is-^  we  are  willtag  to  impose  conditions 
on  products  to  our  U.S.  consumers,  those 
same  conditions  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  foreign  consumers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  1  additional  mm- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
genUeman  from  Texas  is  on  his  feet.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  get  the  $308  million  to  fund  this 
brandnew  super-duper  commission  and 
advisory  council  and  all  the  bureaucrats 
that  are  gomg  to  go  with  it?  Is  there  any 
provision  in  this  bill  for  raising  the  taxes 
to  provide  the  money? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
not  risen  for  that  purpose,  but  rather 
to  answer  the  genUeman's  first  question. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  points  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  raises 
do  appear  to  be  serious  questions,  but 
on  a  litUe  further  consideration  one  can 
see  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  us  to 
impose  on  our  manufacturers  standards 
for  foreign  export  when  we  have  no  con- 
tnd  over  either  the  economic  processes 
in  those  coimtries  nor  their  controls  of 
production  of  products  in  their  own 
countries. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  you  have 
a  drill,  and  our  standards  require  that 
you  have  to  have  a  grounding  wire  and 
a  plug  that  goes  into  a  three-plug  circuit. 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  another  country 
they  do  not  use  those  at  all.  There  is  no 
way  you  can  plug  the  drill  in,  but  they  are 
manufacturing  drills  with  only  two  cir- 
cuit wires  and  selling  them  in  that  coun- 
try, and  they  are  also  receiving  the  same 
idnd  of  articles  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Why  conceivably  should  we  not  be  In  a 
position  to  compete  with  other  exporters 
Into  that  country  ?  Quite  cleeirly  persona 


in  that  country  not  using  plugs  for 
groimding  circuit  would  have  no  u«e 
whatsoever  for  the  third  grounding  wire 
and  would  probably  cut  it  out.  Why 
should  not  another  nation  establish  Its 
own  standards  of  safety?  But  if  it  does 
not,  should  we  impose  our  standards 
upon  them  and  in  so  doing  discriminate 
against  our  manufacturers  who  are  In 
competition  with  manufacturers  in  other 
nations  exporting  to  that  same  country? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resvuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  16003)  to  protect  constmi- 
ers  against  unreasonable  product  haz- 
ards, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1116, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  8PE1AKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  cmi  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  que6tl(Xi  Is  aa  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
action  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  is  rescinded. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  and 
that  the  gentleman's  request  ccsnes  too 
late. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  was  imder 
the  impression  that  no  separate  vote  was 
demanded  and  put  the  question  on  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  put  as  a  unanimous  consent 
request,  that  the  action  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I   object  becatisc  the 
amendment  has  been  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMTT  OTnCSXD  BT  MX. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  here  I  certainlj- 
am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  reconunit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  RouBSKLOT  movM  to  recommit  the  bUl 
HJl.  15003  to  tbe  Commltt*e  on  XnMntat* 
axtd  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  tba 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUoD  is  on  the 
motion  to  reconmilt. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisiona  of  House  Res- 
olution 1116,  I  call  up  for  Immediate 
consideration  the  bill  S.  3419. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

MOTION    OFTERXD    BT    MK.    STMKWaS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S. 
3419  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
\'isions  of  H.R.  16003,  as  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 


SHoaT  titue:  taxlx  of  coNTXirrs 
SccnoM  1.  TbtB  Act  m«7  be  cltMl  aa  th* 
"Consumer  Product  Scifety  Act". 

TABLE  or  cowcnm 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  content*. 
Sec.  2  Findings  and  purpoeea. 
Sec.  3.  DeOnltiona. 
Sec.  4.  Consumer   Product  Safety   Commia- 

Blon. 
Sec.  5.  Product  safety  information  and  re- 
search. 
Sec.  6.  Public  dljBclosure  oX  information. 
Sec.  7.  Consumer  product  safety  standaida 
Sec.  8.  Banned  hazardous  products. 
Sec.  9.  Administrative   prooeduje  applicable 
to  promtdgatlon  of  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rules. 
Sec.  10.  Petition  by  Interested  party  for  con- 

Bunter  product  safety  ruls. 
Sec.  11.  Judicial  review  of  coosumex  product 

safety  rules. 
Sec.  12.  Xmmtofint  hazards. 
Sec.  13.  New  products. 

Sec.  14.  Product   certification  and   labeling. 
Sec.  15.  Notification  and  repair,  replaceraeut. 

or  refund. 
Sec.  16.  Inspection  and  recordk— plag. 
Sec.  17.  Imported  producta. 
Sec.  18.  Exports. 
Sec.  19.  Prohibited  acu. 
Sec.  20.  Civil  penalties. 
Sec.  21.  Criminal  penaltlea. 
Sec.  22.  Injunctive  enforcement  and  seiaura. 
Sec.  23.  Suits  for   damages   by  peraooa   in- 
jured. 
Sec.  24.  Private  enforcement  of  product  safe- 
ty rules  and  of  sectloa  15  ordera. 
Sec.  25.  Effect  on  private  remedies. 
Sec.  26.  Effect  on  State  etandarda. 
Sec.  27.  Additional    functions    of    Commla- 

slon. 
Sec.  28.  Product  Safety  Advisory  OouncU. 
Sec.  29.  Cooperation  with  States  aad   with 

other  Federal  agencies. 
Sec.  30.  Tranafers  of  functions. 
Sec.  31.  T  limitation  on  Jurladlctlon. 
Sec.  32.  Authorization  of  approprkatlona. 
Sec.  33.  Effective  date. 

riNoiNcs  AND  ptmroasa 
Sec.  2.  (a)   The  Congress  flnda  that — 

( 1 )  an  unaccep>taUe  number  of  ooosumar 
products  which  contain  unreasonabls  haa- 
arde  are  distributed  in  comneroe; 

( 2 )  complexities  of  constuner  producta  and 
the  diverse  nature  aiid  abUitlee  of  consum- 
ers using  them  frequently  result  In  an  in- 
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ability  of  users  to  anticipate  hazanlB  and  to 
Mferuard  thenMelvee  adequately 

( sTthe  public  should  be  pretectal  agalnrt 
urSi^mme   b*zar<l»  a«oclaf  d  with  oon- 

"T4T<^;fri°S  State  and  local  «ovemmaat3 
ol^W«»onable  hazards  —^^'ated  w^th 
Mn.umer  product,  in  ln«iequat«  »«?  "lay 
be  burdenaome  to  manufacturers;   ana 

(5^  regulation  of  ooMtuner  V^'^}^ 
dlatrtbution  or  uee  of  which  afleota  mter- 
siate  or  foreign  commerce  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

I  b  1  The  purposes  ol  this  Act  are— 
1      to  prou^  the  public  against  unrea- 
sonable  hazards   associated    with   consumer 

^'TjrwaMlrt  consumeni  in  evaluaUng  the 
comparative  safety  of  consumer  Products; 
^,    to   develop   uniform   safety    standards 
tor  consumer  producU  and  to  mlnlm^  oon- 
flictmg  State  and  local  regulations;  and 

,47  to  promote  research  and  mvestlgatlon 
mto  the  causes  and  prevention  of  product- 
related  deaths,   lllneaees,  and  Injuries. 
DErmnioNB 


Sec    3    UD   FV'"  purposes  of  this  Act. 
(1)   The  term  "consumer  product'  means 
any     article,    or    component    part    thereof^ 
produced   or    distributed    <l)    for   sale   to   a 
?^umer  for  use  In  or  around  a  household 
or  residence,  a  school.  In  recreation,  or  other- 
l^ae    or  (11)   for  the  personal  use.  consump- 
tion   or    enjoyment    of    a    consumer    In    or 
around  a  household  or  residence,  a  school.  In 
i^creauon.  or  otherwise:  but  such  term  does 
^Tnclude    (A)    any  article   which  is  not 
^sto^u;  pUiuced'or  <^-^^^^^::^  ^fl 
to  or  use,  consumption,  o' /njoj-ment  of  a 
consumer:    fB)    tobacco   and  ^o^^ac^^"   P'°^; 
ucts,    (C)    motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehide 
equipment    (as  defined  by  sec«o"«   ^°?,  '^ 
aSd   (4)    of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Safety   Act  of   1966),    (D)    economic  poisons 
Taa    defined    by    the    Federal     Insecticide, 
Fungicide,   and  Rodentlclde  Act),    (E)    any 
Se  Which,  If  sold  by  the  ^^^^l^^^- 
producer,  or  Importer,  would  be  ^»>ject  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4181  of  the  In- 
^TO^Revenue   Cod.   of    1964    (determined 
without  regard  to  any  exMnptlons  from  such 
uuc  provided  by  section  4182  or  4221,  or  a^y 
ottm  provision  of  such  Code)    or  any  com- 
ponent of  any  such  article.  (F)    drugs^  de- 
vices,  or  cosmetics    (as  such  terais  are  de- 
fined in  sections  201  (g) ,  (h) ,  and  (I)  o    the 
Federal   Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)     or 
,G)    food.  The  term  "food^  as  ^^  ^J»^^ 
oaragraph.  means  all  ■•food-,  as  defined  in 
kectlon^l  (f ^  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Coemeiic  Act.  including  poultry  and  pou^^ry 
product,  (as  defined  in  sections  4(e)  and  (f ) 
of    the    Poultry    Products   Inspection    Act) . 
meat,  meat  food  products  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion   HJ)    of    the    Federal   Meat   Inspection 
Act)    and  eggs  and  egg  products  (as  defined 
to  ^t^n  T^i  the  Bgg  ProduotB  Inspection 

^(*2)  The  term  "consumer  product  safety 
rule'  means  a  consumer  product  safety 
standard  described  In  section  7(a) .  or  a  mle 
under  this  Act  declaring  a  consumer  product 
a  banned  hazardous  product. 

(3)  The  term  "hazard"  means  a  risk  of 
death,  personal  Injury,  or  serious  or  frequent 

?4rThe  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  who  manufactures  or  imports  a  con- 
sumer product. 

,5)  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
son to  whom  a  consumer  product  Is  de- 
m  ered  or  sold  for  purposes  of  distribution  m 
commerce  except  that  such  term  does  not 
IncUide  ft  manufacturer  or  retailer  of  such 

^  M)Th»  t»rm  "relaOler"  means  a  per«)n 
to  whom  a  consumer  product  Is  delivered  or 
aold  for  purpose,  of  sale  or  distribution  by 
such  person  to  a  consumer. 

(7)  (A)   The  term  "private  labeler    means 
an  owner  of  a  brand  or  trademark  on  the 


label  of  a  consumer  product  which  bears  a 

^^iWi'K  consumer  product  bears  a  private 
label  If  il)  the  product  (or  Its  container)  is 
Ube^ed  with  the  brand  or  trademark  of  a 
person  other  than  a  manufacturer  of  the 
product.  (11)  the  person  with  ^hose  brand 
or  trademark  the  product  (Or  container)  is 
labeled  has  authorized  or  caused  the  prod- 
uct to  be  so  labeled,  and  (Ul)  the  brand  or 
trademark  of  a  manufacturer  of  such  prod- 
uct does  not  appear  on  such  label. 

(8)  The  term  -manufacture"  means  to 
manufact\ire.  produce,  or  assemble. 

(9)  The  term  "Commlsion"  means  tne 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  es- 
tablished by  section  4. 

(10)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  a"ani-  ^f/ 
Canal  Zone.  American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust 
Terrltorj'   of   the  Pacific   I^ands. 

(11)  The  terms  "to  distribute  In  com- 
merce" and  "distribution  In  commerce 
mean  to  sell  In  commerce,  to  Introduce  or 
deliver  for  Introduction  into  commerce,  or 
to  hold  for  sale  or  distribution  after  intro- 
duction Into  commerce.  .,.j„ 

(12)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade. 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation— 

(A)  bet'*-een  a  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  In  subparagraph 

^*13)  The  terms  "Import"  and  "Importa- 
tion" include  reimporting  a  consumer  prod- 
uct manufactured  or  processed.  In  whole  or 
m  Dart,  In  the  United  States. 

(14)  The  term  "United  States",  when  used 
m  the  gecgmph-.c  sense,  means  all  of  the 
States  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (10)  ). 

(b*  A  common  carrier,  contract  carrier,  or 
freight  forwarder  shall  not.  for  purposes  of 
this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  a  manufacturer 
distributor,  or  retaUer  of  a  consumer  Product 
solely  by  reason  of  receiving  or  transporting 
Tconsumer  product  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
Its  business  as  such  a  carrier  or  forwarder. 

CONSUMES    PRODUCT    SAnETY    COMMISSION 

SEC  4  lai  An  independent  regulatory  com- 
mlsslonls  hereby  established,  to  be  known  as 
^e  consumer  Product  Safety  Commlss  on^ 
consisting  of  live  Commlstloners  ''ho J^?;!!  ^* 
appomted  bv  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
Whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
as  Chairman.  The  Chairman,  when  so  desig- 
nated, shall  act  as  Chairman  until  the  ex- 
olnitlon  of  his  term  of  office  as  Commis- 
sioner Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  remov«l  by  the  President  for  neglect  of 
dut^or  malfeasance  In  oBce  but  for  no  other 

'^'fS^d)  Except  as  pn>s'lded  m  paragraph 
(2  (A)  the  commissioners  first  appointed 
under  thU  section  shall  be  appointed  for 
^rms  ending  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven 
^e^  respectively,  after  the  date  of  the  en - 
Ltment  of  this  Act,  the  term  of  each  to  be 
^slSated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
noXatlon:  and  <B,  e^ch  of  their  succes- 
sors shall  be  appomted  for  a  t*rm  of  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  ol  the 
term    for    which    his    predecessor    was    ap- 

^°(2l  Any  Commissioner  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  te4  for  which  his  predecessor  w«  ap- 
pointed shaU  be  appomted  only  for  the J^" 
^inder  of  such  term.  A  Commissioner  may 
Snue  to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  untU  his  successor  has  taken  office,  ex- 
S^that  he  may  not  so  continue  to  serve 
Z\f>  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
his  term  would  otherwise  expire  under  this 

subsection.  .      „      ,„ 

(c)  Not  more  than  three  of  the  Commis- 
sioners BhaU  be  appointed  from  the  same  po- 
litical party.  No  Individual  in  the  employ  of, 
or  holding  any  official  relation  to.  any  person. 


engaged  in  selling  or  manu&cturlng  con- 
sumer  products  or  owning  stock  or  bonds  of 
substantial  value  in  a  perwm  so  engaged  or 
who  is  in  any  other  manner  pecunlarUy  Ui- 
terested  in  such  a  person,  or  In  a  substan- 
tial supplier  of  such  a  person,  shall  hold  the 
office  of  commissioner.  A  Commissioner  may 
not  engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation, 
or  employment 

(d)  No  vacancy  m  the  Commission  shall 
impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  Coinmis. 
sloners  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the 
Commission,  but  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  btisluess.  The  Commission 
shall  have  an  official  seal  of  which  Judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken.  The  Commission  shall 
anuuallv  elect  a  Vice  Chairman  to  act  In 
the  absence  or  dlsabUlty  of  the  Chairman 
or  m  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 

( e  I  The  Commission  shaU  maintain  a  prin- 
cipal office  and  such  field  offices  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  may  meet  and  exercise  any  of 
Its  powers  at  any  other  place. 

,f)(l'    The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
commission,  and  he  shall  exercise  all  of  the 
executive   and    administrative    functions   of 
the  commission,  including  functlcns  uf  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  (A)  the  appoint- 
ment  and  supervision  of  personnel  employed 
under  the  Commission  (other  than  person^^el 
^ploved    regularly    and    full      Ime    in   the 
immediate    offices    of    commissioners    other 
K   th«  Chairman..    (B)    the  distr'buticn 
of  business  among  personnel  appomted  and 
supervised  by  the  Chairman  and  among  ad- 
m^lstrative   units  of   the   Commission,  and 
(C)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 
*    (2     in  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  poli- 
cies of  the  Commission  and  by  such  regula- 
tory decisions,  findings,  and  determinat  ons 
as  the  commission  may  by  law  be  authorized 

1^(1)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Director,  a  General  Counsel,  a 
Director  of  BnglneeHng  Solences,  a  D^ector 
of  Epidemiology,  and  a  Director  "* Jnfor- 
matlon.  No  Individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  pay  in  excess  of  tbe jvnn^al  '^^*,of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  gr»de  GS-lB  of  tne 

'^("2Tl^rCh^'raan.  subject  to  subsection 
(f)(2)    may  employ  such  other  officers  and 
employees  (Including  *"orneys)   as  are  n^;- 
essarv  In  the  execution  of  the  Commissions 
functions.  No  full-time  officer  or  employee 
of  the  commission  who  was  at  any  time  d^ 
mg  the  12  months  preceding  the  t*rmlnat  on 
o7h^    employment    with    the    Commission 
^ensat^  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  annuai 
^^of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade  a&-14 
c?  the  General  Schedule,  shall  acceP*  "^- 
ployment  or  compensation  from  any  manu- 
facturer subject  to  this  Act.  for  a  Period  of 
12    months    after    terminating   employment 
with  the  Commission.  rr^itjui 

(h)(1)    Section    5314   of   title   6.   United 
States  code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  ^^ew  paragraph^ 
"  ( 59 )   Chairman.  Consumer  Product  Safety 

'''^T^tron  5315  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  alldtTg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  paragraph:  -ry^^^r-t  qafetv 

"(96)  Members.  Consumer  Product  saietj 

Commission  (4) ." 

PRODUCT  SArrrr  wtobmation  and  research 
Sic  5  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 
?n  malntkm  an  Injury  H^for"^*"""  f  *^j 
mghouse  to  collect,  investigate,  analyse,  and 
dXmmate  Information  elating  to  ^ 
causes  and  prevention  ot  death,  ^^^'^y,' !^. 
mr.ess  associated  with  consumer  products, 

^"f2)    conduct  such  continuing  studies  and 
investigations   of   deaths.   Injuries,  dlseas-t. 


„»K«r  health  impairments,  and  economic 
^«ee  resulting  from  accidents  Involving  con- 
sumer products  aB  It  deem,  necessary, 
(b)  The  Commission  may — 
1  conduct  rewarch,  studies,  and  Inves- 
timilons  on  the  safety  of  consumer  prod- 
u?^  and  on  improving  the  safety  of  such 

'^^r'twt  consumer  products  and  develop 
product  safety  test  methods  and  testing  de- 
vices: and 

^  offer  training  U.  prc-duct  safety  inves- 
.  Jatlon  and  test  methods,  and  assist  puD  Ic 
^  private  organizations,  admlnlstrativtly 
and  technically,  in  the  development  of  safety 
standards  and  test  laethcda. 
(C)   In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 

caction    the  Commission  may   make  grants 
oT  enter  Into  contract,  for  the  conduct  of 
such  functions  with  any  perron  (including  a 
aovernmental  entity). 
•^idi   Whenever    the    Federal    contribution 


far  any  information,  reeeaxch,  or  develop 
meit  activity  authorUed  by  this  Act  is  more 
than  minimal,  the  Commission  shall  include 
in  any  contract,  grant,  or  other  arrange- 
ment for  such  activity,  provisions  effective 
13  insure  that  the  rights  to  aU  lufcrmatioa. 
uses,  processes.  patenU,  and  other  develop- 
ments resulting  from  that  activity  will  w 
made  available  to  the  public  without  charge 
on  a  nonexclusive  basis.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any 
person  of  any  right  which  he  may  have  had, 
prior  to  entering  into  any  arrangement  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection,  to  any  pat- 
ent, patent   application,   or   invention. 

PUBLIC    DISCLOStmi    OF    INrORMATION 

Bkc  6.  (a)(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  require  the  release 
of  any  information  described  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  552.  title  8,  United  States 
doit,  or  which  is  otherwise  protected  by  law 
from  disclosure  to  the  public. 

(2)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Commission  or  Its  rep- 
resentative imder  this  Act  which  Information 
contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  In  section  1908  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  shaU  be  considered 
confidential  and  shaU  not  bo  disclosed,  ex- 
cept that  such  information  may  be  disclosed 
to  other  officers  or  employees  concerned  with 
carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any 
orooeedlng  under  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  ShaU  authorize  the  vrtthholdlng  of  In- 
formation by  the  Commlsatan  or  any  officer 
or  employee  under  Its  control  from  the  duly 
authorized  ccHxmiittees  of  the  Congress. 

(b)(1)    Except  a.  provided  by  paragraph 
1 2)  of  this  subeectlon,  not  lees  than  30  days 
prior  to  Its  public  dlscloeure  of  any  Informa- 
tion obtained  und«  thl.  Act,  or  to  be  dis- 
closed  to   the   public    m   connection   there- 
with (tinleM  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
pubUo  health   and   safety   require,   a   lesser 
period  of  notice) .  the  Oommlsslon  shall  pro- 
vide such  mf ormatlon,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, to  each  manuf  acttjrer  or  private  labeler 
ol  any  consumer  prodtict  to  which  such  In- 
formation pertains.  If  the  manner  In  which 
such  consumer  product  Is  to  be  designated 
or  described  In  sach  Information  wUl  permit 
the  public  to  aKjertaln  readily  the  identity  of 
such  manufacture  or  private  labeler.   and 
shall  provide  such  manufacturer  or  private 
labeler  with  a  reastmable  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit comments  to  the  Oommliwlon  In  regard 
to  such  information.  The  Oommlsslon  shall 
lake  reasonable  steps  to  aMure.  prior  to  its 
public  disclosure  thereof,  that  information 
from  which  the  Identity  of  such  manufac- 
turer or  private  labeler  may  be  readUy  a«- 
certalned   is   accurate,   and  that   such   dis- 
closure is  fair  In  the  circumstance,  and  rea- 
sonably related  to  effectuating  the  purpoees 
of  this  Act.  If  the  Commission  finds  that,  in 
the  administration  of  this  Act.  It  ha.  nxade 
public  dlMUomire  of  Inaccurate  or  misleading 
Information    which    reflects   adversely    upon 
tke  safety  of  any  comaumer  prodoct,  or  the 


practice,  of  anv  manufacturer,  private  la- 
beler. distributor,  or  retaUer  of  consuBaer 
product..  It  ShaU.  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  m  which  such  disclosure  wa.  made. 
puWteh  a  retraction  of  such  Inaccurate  or 
misleading  Information. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  (eKcept  for  the  last 
sentence  thereof)  shall  not  apply  to  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  (A)  Information  about  any 
consumer  product  with  respect  to  which 
product  the  Commission  has  filed  an  action 
under  section  12  (relating  to  Imminently 
hazardous  products),  or  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  la  In  vio- 
lation of  section  19  (relating  to  prohibited 
acts),  or  (B)  Information  In  the  course  of 
or  concerning  any  administrative  or  Judi- 
cial proceeding  imder  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shaU  communicate 
to  each  manufacturer  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct, insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  informa- 
tion as  to  any  significant  hazard  associated 
with  such  product. 

CONStJMEB  PBODtJCT  SATrTT  STANDARDS 

Sec.  7.  I  a)  The  Commission  may  by  rule, 
In  accordance  with  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 9.  promulgate  consumer  product  safety 
standards.  A  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard ShaU  consist  of  one  or  more  of  any  of 
the  following  types  of  requirements: 

(1)  Requirements  as  to  performance,  com- 
position, contents,  design,  construction,  fin- 
ish, or  packaging  of  a  consumer  product. 

(2)  Requirements  that  a  consimier  prod- 
uct be  marked  with  or  accompanied  by  clear 
and  adequate  warnings  or  instructions,  or 
reqiurements  respecting  the  form  of  warn- 
ings or  instructions. 

Any  requirement  of  such  a  standard  shaU 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the  pubUc 
associated  with  such  product.  The  require- 
ments of  such  a  standard  (other  than  re- 
quirements relating  to  labeling,  warnings,  or 
instruction)  shaU.  whenever  feasible,  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  performance  reqiUre- 
ments. 

lb)  A  proceeding  for  the  development  or 
a  consumer  product  aaiety  standard  under 
this  Act  ShaU  be  commenced  by  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  notice 
which  ShaU — 

(1)  Identify  the  product  and  the  nature 
of  the  hasard  sMOclated  with  the  product; 

(2)  state  the  Commission's  determination 
that  a  consumer  product  safety  standard  U 
necessary  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  haaard: 

(3)  include  Information  with  reqMCt  to 
any  existing  standard  known  to  the  Com» 
mission  which  may  be  relevant  to  the  pro- 
ceeding: and 

(4)  Include  an  Invitation  for  any  per^m. 
Including  any  State  or  Ptederal  agency  ( other 
than  the  Commission) ,  virtthln  30  days  after 
the  date  of  publlcaUon  of  th.  notice  (A)  to 
submit  to  the  Commission  an  existing  stand- 
ard as  the  proposed  consumer  product  safety 
standard  or  (B)  to  offer  to  develop  the  pro- 
posed consumer  product  safety  standard. 
An  Invitation  under  paragraph  (4)  (B)  shall 
speclfv  a  period  of  time,  during  which  the 
standard  Is  to  be  developed,  which  shall  be  a 
period  ending  160  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  notice,  unleM  the  Commission  for 
good  catise  finds  (and  mcludes  such  finding 
in  the  notice)  that  a  different  period  Is  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  (1 ) 
there  exists  a  standard  which  has  been  Issued 
or  adopted  by  any  Federal  agency  or  by  any 
other  qualified  agency,  organisation,  or  In- 
stitution, and  (2)  such  standard  if  promul- 
gated under  this  Act  would  prevent  or  re- 
duce the  vmreasonable  hazard  associated  with 
the  product,  then  it  may.  In  lieu  of  accept- 
ing an  offer  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (d)  of 
this  section,  publish  such  standard  as  a  pro- 
posed consumer  product  safety  rule. 

(d)(1)   Except  a.  provided  by  subsection 
(c),  the  Commission  shaU  accept  one.  and 


may  accept  more  than  one,  offer  to  develop  a 
proposed    consumer    product    safety    stand- 
ard pursuant  to  the  invitation  prescribed  by 
subsection  (b)(4)(B),  if  It  dat«rmlnes  that 
the  offeror  is  techmcaUy  competent.  Is  likely 
to  develop  an  appropriate  standard  within 
the  period  specified  in  the  invitation  under 
subsection  (b) ,  and  wlU  comply  with  regula- 
tions  of   the   Commission   under   paragraph 
(8).  The  Commission  shaU  publish   in  the 
FMer&l  Register  the   name  and  address  of 
each  person  whose  offer  U  accepts,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  terms  of  such  offer  as  accepted 
(2)  If  an  offer  is  accepted  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Commlaelon  may  agree  to  con- 
tribute to  the  offeror's  cost  In  developing  a 
proposed  consumer  product  safety  standard. 
m  any  case  In  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  such  contribution  is  likely  to  re- 
sult  in   a   more    satisfactory   standard   than 
would  be  developed  without  such  contribu- 
tion, and  that  the  offeror  is  financially  re- 
sponsible.  Regulations    of    the    Commission 
shall  set  forth  the  items  of  cost  in  which  u 
may  participate,  and  shall  exclude  any  con- 
ulbutlon  to  the  acquisition  of  land  or  build- 
ings. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  prescrloe  regu- 
iitlons  governing  the  development  of  pro- 
posed consumer  product  safety  standards  by 
persons  whose  offers  are  accepted  under  para- 
graph (1).  Such  regulations  shall  Include 
requirements — 

(A)  that  standards  recommended  for  pro- 
mulgation be  suitable  for  promulgation  un- 
der this  Act.  be  supported  by  test  data  or 
sich  other  documents  or  materials  as  the 
commission  may  reaaoriably  require  to  ije  de- 
veloped, and  (Where  appropriate)  contain 
statable  test  methods  for  measurement  of 
compliance  with  such  Aaadards: 

(B)  for  notice  and  opportunity  by  inter- 
ested persons  i  including  representatives  of 
consumers  and  consumer  organteatlons )  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  such 
standarda: 

(C)  for  the  maintenance  of  records,  which 
ShaU  be  available  to  the  public,  to  disclose 
the  course  oX  the  development  of  standards 
reooBimeaded  for  promuigaUon.  the  com- 
ments and  other  information  submitted  by 
an;  person  in  connection  with  such  de- 
velopment (including  dissenting  views  and 
comments  and  Information  with  respect  to 
the  lieed  for  such  recomniended  star^dards) 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  relevant 
to  the  evaluation  of  such  recomtrended 
standards:   and 

(D)  that  the  Oommlsslon  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  dtily  authorized  representatives, 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  relevant  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  recommended  standards  or 
to  the  expenditure  of  any  contribution  of 
the  Commission  for  the  development  of  such 
standards. 

(e)  (1)  If  the  Conmilsslon  has  published  a 
notice  of  proceeding  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b)  and  has  not,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  publication  ol  such  notice, 
accepted  an  offer  to  develop  a  proposed  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard,  the  Commis- 
sion may  develop  a  proptosed  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  rule  and  pubUah  such  proposed 

rule. 

(2)  If  the  Commission  accepts  an  offer  to 
develop  a  proposed  consumer  product  safety 
standard,  the  Commission  may  not,  during 
the  development  period  (specmed  in  para- 
graph (3))  for  such  standard — 

(A)  publish  a  prop>o8ed  rtUe  applicable  to 
the  same  hazard  associated  with  such  prod- 
uct, or 

(B)  develop  proposals  for  such  standard 
or  contract  with  third  parties  for  such  de- 
velopment, unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  no  offeror  whose  offer  was  ac- 
cepted is  making  satisfactory  progrees  In  the 
development  of  such  standard. 
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(3)  For  purpoM*  of  paragraph  (3),  tb« 
d«velopm«nt  period  for  any  standArd  U  a 
period  (A)  beginning  on  the  date  on  whlcb 
tbe  ConunlMlon  first  accepts  an  oiler  under 
subeectlon  (d)(1)  for  ttte  developnoent  of 
a  propoaed  standard,  and  (B)  ending  on  the 
earlier  of — 

(I)  tbe  end  of  tbe  period  specified  In  the 
notice  of  proceeding  (except  tbat  tbe  period 
specified  in  tbe  notice  may  be  extended  if 
good  cause  la  shown  and  tbe  reasons  for  such 
extension  are  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
Utter),  or 

(II)  tbe  date  on  which  It  determines  (In 
accordance  with  such  prooeduras  as  It  may 
by  rule  prescribe)  that  no  ofleror  whose  offer 
was  accepted  is  able  and  willing  to  continue 
satisfactorily  tbe  development  of  tbe  pro- 
posed  sundard  whlcb  waa  the  subject  of 
the  offer,  or 

(Ul)  the  date  on  whlcb  an  offeror  whose 
offer  was  accepted  submits  such  a  recom- 
mended standard  to  the  Ck)mmlsslon. 

(f)  Not  more  than  310  days  after  Its  pub- 
I'xatton  of  a  notice  of  proceeding  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  (whlcb  time  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Commission  by  a  notice  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  sUting  good 
cause  therefor) ,  the  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  with- 
drawing such  notice  of  proceeding  or  pub- 
llab  a  proposed  rule  which  either  proposes 
a  product  safety  standard  applicable  to  any 
consumer  product  subject  to  such  notice,  or 
propoeea  to  declare  any  such  subject  product 
a  banned  hasardous  consumer  product. 

BANNKD  UAZAKDOUS  PBODOCTS 

Sxc.  8.  Whenever  tbe  Oommlsalon  finds 
that — 

( 1 )  a  consumer  product  is  being,  or  will  be, 
distributed  in  commerce  and  such  consumer 
product  presents  an  unreasonable  hazard  to 
tbe  public:  and 

(3)  no  feasible  consumer  product  safety 
standard  under  this  Act  woiUd  adequately 
protect  the  public  from  the  unreaaonable 
hazard  associated  with  such  product, 
the  Commission  may  propose  and.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  9,  promulgate  a  rule  de- 
claring such  product  a  banned  hazardous 
product. 

ADMntTSTRATIVK  PaOCHITnUC  ATTUCABLX  TO 
PROUTrLOATTON  OF  COMBT71CXS  PRODUCT  SArXTT 
RDXXS 

Sec.  0.  (a)  (1)  within  sixty  days  after  tbe 
publication  under  section  7(c),  (e)(1),  or 
(f)  or  section  8  of  a  proposed  consxmier 
product  safety  rule  respecting  a  hazard  as- 
sociated with  a  consumer  product,  the  Com- 
mission shall — 

(A)  promulgate  a  consumer  product  safety 
rule  respecting  the  basard  associated  with 
such  product  If  It  makes  tbe  findings  re- 
quired under  subsection  (c) ,  or 

(B)  withdraw  by  rule  the  applicable  notice 
of  proceeding  If  It  determlnee  that  such  rule 
is  not  I  i )  reasonably  necessary  to  prevent 
or  reduce  an  unreasonable  hazard  to  tbe 
public  associated  with  tbe  product,  or  (11) 
in  the  public  interest; 

except  that  the  Commission  may  extend  such 
sixty -day  period  for  good  cause  shown  (If 
it  publishes  its  reasons  therefor  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register) . 

(3)  Consumer  product  safety  rules  which 
have  been  proposed  under  section  7(c).  (e) 
( 1 ) .  or  ( f)  or  section  8  shall  be  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  558  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  the  Commission 
shall  give  Interested  persons  an  opport\mlt7 
for  the  oral  presentation  of  data,  views,  or 
fiu^ltunents,  in  addition  to  an  opportunity  to 
make  written  submissions.  A  transcript  shall 
be  kept  of  any  oral  presentation. 

(b)  A  consumer  product  safety  rule  shall 
express  tn  the  rule  itatif  tbe  hazard  which 
the  standard  is  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce. 
In  promulgating  such  a  rule  the  Commission 
shall  consider  relevant  araUable  product  data 


Including  the  results  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  investigation  activities 
conducted  generally  and  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(c)(1)  Prior  to  promulgating  a  consvimer 
product  safety  rule,  the  Commission  shall 
consider,  and  shaU  make  appropriate  findings 
for  inclusion  in  sucb  rule  with  respect  to-^ 

(A)  the  degree  and  luaure  ot  the  hazard 
tbe  r\ile  is  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce, 
and 

(B)  the  approximate  number  of  consumer 
products,  or  types  or  classes  thereof,  subject 
to  such  rtUe;  and 

(O)  the  need  of  the  public  for  the  con- 
sumer products  subject  to  such  rule,  and  the 
probable  effect  of  such  rule  upon  the  utility, 
cost,  or  availability  of  such  products  to  meet 
such  need. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  promulgate 
a  consumer  product  safety  rule  unless  it  finds 
(and  includes  such  finding  in  the  rule)  — 

(A)  that  the  nile  (including  Its  effective 
date)  is  reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  or 
reduce  an  unreasonskble  hazard  to  the  public 
associated  with  s\ich  product; 

(B)  that  the  promulgation  of  tbe  rule  Is  In 
the  public  interest;  and 

(C)  In  the  case  of  a  rule  declaring  the 
product  a  banned  hazardous  product,  that 
no  fesLsible  consumer  product  safety  standard 
under  this  Act  would  adequately  protect  the 
public  from  the  unreasonable  hazard  asso- 
ciated with  such  product. 

fd)  Each  consumer  product  safety  rule 
shall  specify  the  date  such  rule  Is  to  take 
effect  not  exceeding  180  days  from  the  date 
promulgated,  unless  the  Commission  finds, 
lor  good  cause  shown,  that  a  later  effective 
date  is  in  the  public  Interest  and  publishes 
its  reasons  for  such  finding.  The  effective 
date  of  a  consumer  product  safety  standard 
under  this  Act  shall  be  set  at  a  date  at  least 
30  days  after  the  date  of  promulgation  unless 
the  Conunlssion  for  good  cause  shown  de- 
termines that  an  earlier  effective  date  is  in 
the  public  Interest.  In  no  case  may  the  effec- 
tive date  be  set  at  a  date  which  is  earlier 
than  the  date  of  promiUgatlon.  A  consumer 
product  safety  standard  shall  be  applicable 
only  to  consxuner  products  manufactured 
after  the  effective  date. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  amend 
or  revoke  any  consumer  product  safety  rule. 
Such  amendment  or  revocation  shall  specify 
tbe  date  on  which  it  is  to  take  effect  which 
shall  not  exceed  180  days  from  the  date  the 
amendment  or  revocation  Is  published  unless 
tbe  Commission  finds  for  good  cause  shown 
that  a  later  effective  date  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  publishes  its  reasons  for  such  find- 
ing. Where  an  amendment  involves  a  material 
change  in  a  consumer  product  safety  rule, 
sections  7  and  8,  and  subsections  (a)  through 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  apply.  In  order  to 
revoke  a  consumer  product  safety  rule,  tbe 
Conunlssion  shall  publish  a  proposal  to  re- 
voke such  rule  In  the  Federal  Register,  and 
allow  oral  and  written  presentations  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. It  may  revoke  such  rule  only  if  it  deter- 
mines that  the  rule  is  not  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  prevent  or  reduce  an  unreasonable 
hazard  to  the  public  associated  with  the  prod- 
uct. Section  11  shall  apply  to  any  amendment 
of  a  consumer  product  safety  rule  which  in- 
volves a  material  change  and  to  any  revoca- 
tion of  a  consumer  product  safety  rule.  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  tbe  same  extent  as  such 
section  applies  to  tbe  Commission's  action  in 
promulgating  such  a  rule. 

PSTTTION    BT    INTCRESTCD    PARTT  FOR   COI7BT7MXR 
PRODUCT     SAFETY     BTHJE 

Stc.  10.  (a)  Any  Interested  person,  Includ- 
ing a  consumer  or  consumer  organization, 
may  petition  the  Commission  to  commence 
a  proceeding  for  the  issuanoe.  amendment,  or 
revocation  of  a  consumer  product  safety  rule. 

(b)  Such  p>etltlon  shall  bs  filed  in  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  Commission  and  shall  set 
forth— 


( 1 )  facts  which  It  U  claimed  establish  that 
a  consumer  product  safety  ruls  or  an  amend- 
ment or  revocation  thereof  is  necessary;  and 

(2)  a  brief  description  of  tbe  substance  of 
the  consumer  product  safety  rule  or  amend- 
ment thereof  whlcb  It  Is  claimed  should  be 
issued  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  nvay  bold  a  pubUo 
hearing  or  may  conduct  sucb  Investigation  or 
proceeding  as  It  deems  appropriate  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  petition 
should  be  granted. 

(d)  If  the  Commission  grants  such  petition, 
it  shall  promptly  conunence  an  appropriate 
proceeding  to  prescribe  a  consumer  product 
safety  rule,  or  take  such  other  action  as  it 
deems  appropriate.  If  the  Conunlssion  denies 
such  petition  it  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  its  reasons  for  such  denial,  if  such 
petition  trnd  reeunns  for  such  denial  mate- 
rially differ  from  any  previous  petitions  and 
subsequent  denial. 

JUDICIAL  axvixw  or  consumer  product  sAnrr 

RULRS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
a  consumer  product  safety  rule  Is  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission,  any  person  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  rule,  or  any  con- 
sumer or  consumer  organization,  may  file  a 
petition  with  tbe  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  for  the 
circuit  in  whlcb  such  person,  consumer,  or 
organization  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  for  Judicial  review  of  such  rule. 
Copies  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission  or  other  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpoee  and  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  who  shall  file  in  tbe 
cotirt,  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  Commission  based  its  rule,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  Statss 
Code.  For  purp>ose8  of  this  section,  the  term 
"record"  means  such  consumer  product 
safety  rule;  any  notice  or  proposal  published 
pursuant  to  section  7,  8,  or  9;  the  transcript 
required  by  section  9(a)  (3)  at  any  oral  pres- 
entation: any  written  submission  of  Inter- 
eeted  parties;  and  any  other  Information, 
which  tbe  Commission  considers  relevant  to 
sucb  rule. 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  appUes  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  data,  views,  or 
argiuuents  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction  ot 
the  court  that  such  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments  are  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  petltloosr^ 
failure  to  adduce  such  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments In  the  proceeding  before  the  (Commis- 
sion, the  court  may  order  the  Commission  to 
provide  additional  opportunity  for  the  oral 
presentation  of  data,  views,  or  arguments 
and  for  written  submissions.  The  Commission 
may  modify  its  findings,  or  make  new  find- 
ings by  reason  of  the  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments  so  taken  and  shall  file  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  and  its  recom- 
mendation, if  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  Its  original  rule,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  data,  views,  or 
arguments. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  consumer 
product  safety  rule  In  accordance  vrtth  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5  of  the  United  Btates  Code  and 
to  grant  appropriate  relief,  including  interim 
relief,  as  provided  tn  such  chapter.  The  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  shall  not  be  af- 
firmed unless  tbe  Commission's  findings  un- 
der section  9(c)  are  6uppK>rted  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  taken  as  a  whole. 

(d)  The  judgment  of  the  court  afltrmlng 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  tbe  Supreaoe  (Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification, 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
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Hon  shaU  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu 
oJfiny  other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

IMMXKXirr    HAZARDS 

B— ;  la  (a)  The  Commission  may  file  in  a 
Tinlted  States  district  oourt  an  action  (1) 
iilnst  an  Imminently  hazardous  consumsr 
!ioduct  for  seizure  of  sucb  product  under 
SSSectlon  (b)  (3) ,  or  (2)  against  any  person 
^Vu  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  re»lier 
Tsuch  product,  or  (8)  against  both.  8u^ 
2»  action  may  be  filed  notwithstanding  the 
^irtenoe  of  a  consumer  product  safety  rule 
LmUcable  to  such  product,  or  the  pendency 
ofany  administrative  or  Judicial  proceedings 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  As 
used  m  thU  section,  and  hereinafter  In  this 
Act  the  term  ■■imminently  hazardous  con- 
sumer product"  means  a  consumer  product 
which  presents  imminent  and  unreason- 
able risk  of  death,  serious  inness,  or  severe 
nersonal  injury.  ,_.  ^         ». 

(b)(1)  The  district  court  in  which  such 
action  is  filed  shall  have  Jurlsdlotlon  to  de- 
clare such  product  an  imminently  hazardous 
consumer  product,  and  (in  the  case  of  an 
action  under  subsection  (a)  (3) )  to  grant  (as 
ancillary  to  sucb  declaration  or  In  lieu  there- 
of) such  temporary  or  permanent  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  from 
such  risk.  Such  relief  may  include  a  manda- 
tory order  requiring  the  notification  of  such 
risk  to  purchasers  of  sucb  product  known  to 
the  defendant,  public  notice,  the  recall,  the 
repair  or  the  replacement  of,  or  refund  for. 
such  product. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  action  under  subeec- 
tion  (a)(1),  the  consumer  product  may  be 
proceeded  against  by  process  of  libel  for  the 
seizure  and  condemnation  of  such  product 
in  any  United  States  district  court  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  consumer 
product  Is  found.  Proceedings  and  cases  In- 
stituted under  the  authority  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  proceedings  in  rem  in  admiralty. 

(c)  Where  appropriate,  concurrently  with 
the  filing  of  such  action  or  afc  soon  thereafter 
as  mav  be  practicable,  the  Commission  shall 
initiate  a  proceeding  to  promulgate  a  con- 
sumer product  safety  nUe  i^pUcable  to  the 
consumer  product  with  respect  to  which  such 
action  Is  filed. 

(d)(1)  Prior  to  commencing  an  action 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  may 
consult  the  Product  Safety  Advisory  CouncU 
(established  under  section  28)  with  respect 
to  Its  determination  to  conunence  sucb  ac- 
tion, and  request  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  type  of  temporary  or  per- 
manent relief  which  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  public. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  submit  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commission  within  one 
week  of  such  request. 

(3)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Coun- 
cU may  conduct  such  hearing  or  offer  such 
opportunity  for  tbe  presentation  of  views 
as  it  may  consider  necesary  or  appropriate. 

(e)  (1)  An  action  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  in  any  judicial  district  In  which 
any  of  the  defendants  la  found.  Is  an  in- 
habitant or  transacts  btialnees:  and  process 
in  such  an  action  may  be  served  on  a  defend- 
ant in  any  other  district  in  which  such  de- 
fendant resides  or  may  be  found.  Subpenas 
requiring  attendance  of  witnesses  in  such 
an  action  may  run  Into  any  other  district. 
In  determining  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
an  action  may  be  brought  under  this  section 
In  instances  In  which  such  action  may  be 
brought  in  more  than  one  judicial  dlstrlot, 
the  CJommlsslon  shall  take  into  account  the 
convenience  of  the  pshrtles. 

(2)  Whenever  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion Involving  identical  consumer  products 
are  pending  In  courts  In  two  or  more  Judicial 
districts,  they  shall  be  consolidated  for  trial 
by  order  of  any  sucb  court  upon  application 


reasonably  made  by  any  party  in  intsrest. 
upon  notice  to  all  other  parties  tn  Interest. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  othsr  provision 
of  law.  in  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Commission  may  direct  attorneys  employed 
by  it  to  appear  and  represent  it. 

NKW   PRODUCTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  commission  may.  by  rule, 
prescribe  procedures  for  the  purpoee  oi  In- 
suring that  the  manufacturer  of  any  new 
consumer  product  furnish  notice  and  a  de- 
scription of  such  product  to  the  Commission 
before  its  distribution  in  commerce. 

(b)  For  purpMJses  of  this  section,  the  term 
"new  consumer  product"  means  a  consumer 
product  which  incorporates  a  design,  mate- 
rial, or  form  of  energy  exchange  which  (1) 
has  not  previously  been  used  substantiaUy  in 
confiumer  producU  and  (2)  as  to  which  there 
exists  a  lack  of  Information  adequate  to 
determine  the  safety  of  such  produc"  In  use 
by  consumers. 

PBOOOCT  CERTD'ICA'nON  AND  LABBUNO 

Sec.  14.  (a)(1)  Every  manufacturer  of  a 
product  which  is  subject  to  a  consumer  pro- 
duct safety  standard  under  this  Act  and 
which  is  distributed  in  commerce  (and  tbe 
private  labeler  of  sucb  product  If  it  bears  a 
private  label)  shall  issue  a  certificate  which 
shall  certify  that  such  product  conforms  to 
all  applicable  consumer  product  safety 
standards,  and  shall  specify  any  standard 
which  is  aK>llcable.  Such  certificate  shall  ac- 
companv  the  product  or  shaU  otherwise  be 
furnished  to  any  dlatributc«-  or  retaUer  to 
whom  the  product  la  delivered.  Any  certifi- 
cate under  this  subsection  shaU  be  based  on 
a  test  of  each  product  or  upon  a  reasonable 
testUig  program:  shall  state  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  or  private  labeler  Issuing  the 
certificate;  and  shaU  Include  the  date  and 
place  of  manufacture. 

(2)  In  tbe  case  erf  a  consumer  product  for 
which  there  Is  more  than  one  manufacturer 
or  more  than  one  private  labeler.  the  Com- 
mission may  be  rule  designate  one  or  more  of 
such  manufacturers  or  one  or  more  of  such 
private  labelers  (as  the  case  may  be)  as  the 
persons  who  shaU  issue  the  certificate  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  <rf  this  subsection, 
and  may  exempt  aU  other  manufacturers  of 
such  product  or  aU  other  private  labelers  of 
the  product  (as  the  case  may  be)  fr«n  the 
requirement  under  paragraph  (1)  to  Issue  a 
certificate  with  respect  to  such  product. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  prescribe 
reasonable  testing  programs  for  consumer 
products  which  are  subject  to  consumer 
pixxluct  safety  standards  under  this  Act  and 
for  which  a  oertlllcate  is  required  under  sub- 
section (a).  Any  test  or  testing  program  on 
the  basis  of  which  a  certifloate  is  Issued 
\xoA&e  subsection  (a)  may,  at  the  option  of 
the  person  required  to  certify  the  product, 
be  conducted  by  an  independent  third  party 
qualified  to  perform  such  tests  or  tasting 
programs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  require 
the  use  and  prescribe  the  form  and  content 
of  labels  which  contain  the  following  in- 
formation (or  that  portion  of  it  specified  in 
the  rule)  — 

( 1 )  The  date  and  place  of  manuf  acttire  of 
any  consumer  product. 

(2)  A  suitable  identification  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  consunMr  product,  unless  the 
product  bears  a  private  label  in  which  case 
it  ShaU  identify  the  private  labeler  and  shall 
also  contain  a  code  mark  which  would  per- 
mit the  seller  of  such  product  to  Identify 
the  manufacturer  thereof  to  the  purchaser 
upon  his  request. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  a  consumer  product 
subject  to  a  consumer  product  safety  rule,  a 
certification  that  the  product  meete  aU  ap- 
plicable consumer  product  safety  standards 
and  a  specification  of  the  standards  which 
are  applicable. 

Such  labels,  where  practicable,  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Commlaslon  to  be  permanently 


niarked  on  or  affixed  to  any  such  oonsrnnwr 
product. 

The  Oommlsslon  may.  In  approprtata  oasas. 
permit  information  required  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  to  be 
coded. 


NOTDICATIOW  AND  EXPAXR,  MTLACIMkNT, 
OR  RXrUND 
Sec.  16.   (a)   For  purpoees  of  this  section, 
the     term     'substantial     product    hazard" 
mftsrff — 

(1)  a  failure  to  comply  with  an  applicable 
consumer  product  safety  rule  which  creates  a 
substantial  hazard  to  the  public,  or 

(3)  a  product  defect  which  (because  of  tha 
pattam  of  defect,  the  number  of  defective 
produots  distributed  In  commerce,  the  se- 
verity of  the  risk,  or  otherwise)  creates  a  sub- 
stantial haoard  to  tbe  imbllc. 

(b)  Every  manufacturer  erf  a  conaumar 
produi^t  distributed  In  commerce,  and  every 
distributor  and  retailer  of  such  product,  who 
obtains  information  which  reasonably  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  such  product — 

( 1 )  fails  to  comply  with  an  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule;  or 

(2)  contains  a  defect  which  could  create  u 
substantial  product  hazard  daacrlbed  in  sub- 
section (a)  (2) .  ShaU  immadlataly  Inform  the 
Commission  of  such  faUure  to  comply  or  of 
such  defect,  unless  such  naanufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, or  retailer  has  actual  knowledge 
that  the  Commission  has  been  adaquataly 
informed  of  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  determtoes  (aftar 
affording  interested  persons,  including  con- 
sumers and  consumer  organlaatlona,  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)  of  this  that  a  product  dis- 
tributed in  commerce  presents  a  substantial 
product  hazard  and  that  notification  is  re- 
quired In  order  to  adequately  protect  the 
public  from  such  substantial  product  hazard, 
the  CJommlsslon  may  cxder  the  manufac- 
turer or  any  distributor  or  retaUer  of  the 
product  to  take  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  actions: 

(1)  to  give  public  notice  of  the  defaot  or 
faUure  to  comply; 

(3)  to  mail  notice  to  each  person  who  is 
a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  rataUar  of 
such  product;  or 

(3)  to  "T^"  notice  to  every  person  to  whom 
the  person  required  to  give  notice  knows  tnid^ 
product  was  deUvered  or  sold. 
Any  such  order  sbaU  specify  the  form  and 
content  of  any  notice  required  to  be  given 
under  such  order. 

(d)  If  the  Oommlsslon  determinaa  (after 
affording  Intareetad  parties,  InclwUag  con- 
sumers and  consumer  organisations,  an  op- 
portunity for  a  beartng  Ih  acoordanoe  with 
subsection  (f))  that  a  product  dlatrlbutad 
in  oonunerco  preeenta  a  subatantlal  prod- 
uct hazard  and  that  action  under  thla  sub- 
section Is  in  the  pubUc  intereet.  it  laay  order 
the  manufacturer  or  any  distributor  or  ra- 
taller  of  such  product  to  take  whichever  of 
the  following  actions  tha  iparaocx  to  whom 
the  order  Is  dtrected  electa —  

(1)  to  bring  such  product  into  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  applicable  oon- 
Bumer  product  safety  rule  or  to  repair  the 
defect  in  such  product; 

(2)  to  replace  such  product  with  a  Uka  or 
equivalent  product  which  complies  with  the 
applicable  consumer  product  safety  rule  or 
which  does  not  contain  the  defect;    or 

(3)  to  refund  the  purchase  prloe  of  such 
product  (lass  a  raasonabU  allowance  for  use. 
if  such  product  has  bean  in  the  poaaaaHlnn 
of  a  consumer  for  one  year  or  more  (A)  at 
the  time  of  public  notice  under  subaactlon 
(c) ,  or  (B)  at  the  time  the  consumer  receives 
actual  notice  of  the  defect  or  noncompUance. 
whichever  first  occurs) . 
An  order  under  this  subsection  may  also  re- 
quire the  person  to  whom  It  applies  to  sub- 
mit a  plan,  satisfactory  to  the  Commissi^ 
for  taking  actbMi  under  whichever  of  the  pre- 
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cwllng  pw'agraphs  cf  thla  subsection  under 
which  such  person  has  elected  to  act.  "I^e 
Commt»«lon  shaU  specify  In  the  oKler  tbe 
p««,r8  to  whom  refun<J«  must  be  ni»«le  If 
cne  person  to  whom  the  cjnler  U  directed 
elects  to  take  the  action  de«:rlb«l  In  p»r»- 
graph  (3) .  U  an  order  under  thl«  8Ube«:tlon 
is  directed  to  more  than  one  person,  the  Com- 
mliislon  ahaU  specify  which  person  has  tbe 
election  under  this  subsection. 

(e)  (1 )  Vo  charge  shall  be  made  to  nny  per- 
son (other  than  a  manufacturer,  distributor 
or  retailer)  who  avails  himself  of  any  rem- 
edy provided  under  an  order  Issued  under 
subsection  (d) ,  and  the  person  subject  to  the 
order  shall  reimburse  each  person  (other 
than  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  retailer) 
who  is  entitled  to  such  a  remedy  for  any  rea- 
sonable and  foreseeable  expenses  incurred  by 
iuch    person    in    availing    himself    of    such 

remedy.  ^      ».  _   ,„v 

(2)  An  order  issued  under  subsection  (ci 
or  id)  with  respect  to  a  product  may  require 
any  person  who  is  a  manufacturer,  dlstrlb- 
ator  or  retailer  of  the  product  to  reimburse 
any  other  person  who  Is  a  manufacturer, 
dlstrtbutor.  or  retailer  of  such  product  for 
such  other  person's  expenses  In  connection 
with  carrying  out  the  order.  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  such  reimbursement  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest. 

(f)  An  order  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
may  be  issued  only  after  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  m  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  except  that,  if 
the  Commission  determines  that  any  person 
who  wishes  to  participate  m  such  hearing  Is 
a  part  of  a  class  of  participants  who  share 
an  identity  of  Interest,  the  Commission  may 
limit  such  person's  participation  In  such 
hearing  to  participation  through  a  single 
representative  designated  by  such  claas  (or 
by  the  Commission  If  such  class  falls  to  desig- 
nate such  a  representative) . 

INSPICnON  AND  a»CO«DKZKPING 

Sec.  16.  (al  For  purpones  of  implementing 
this  Act,  or  niles  or  orders  prescribed  under 
thU  Act.  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Commission,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  written  notice  from 
the  Commission  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge,  are  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  enter,  at  reaaonable  times,  ( A )  any 
factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  in  which 
consumer  products  are  manufactured  or  held, 
in  connection  with  dlstrtbutlon  in  com- 
mei«e,  or  (B)  any  conveyance  being  used  to 
transport  consumer  products  In  connection 
with  distrlbutUm  in  commerce;  and 

(2)  to  inspect.  sU  reasonable  times  and  In 
a  reaaonAble  manner  such  conveyance  or 
thoee  areas  of  such  factory,  warehouse,  or 
eetabllahment  where  such  products  are  man- 
ufactured, held,  or  transported  and  which 
may  relate  to  the  safety  of  such  products. 
Kach  such  inspection  ahall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(b)  Every  person  who  la  a  manufacturer, 
private  labeler,  or  dlatrlbutor  of  a  consumer 
product  shall  establish  and  malntam  such 
recortka.  make  such  reports,  and  provide  such 
information  as  the  Commlsalon  may.  by  rule, 
reasonably  require  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
plementing this  Act,  or  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  rules  or  orders  prescribed  under 
this  Act.  Upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  <leslgnated  by  the  Commission, 
every  such  manufacturer,  private  labeler.  or 
distributor  shall  permit  the  lni^>ectlon  of  ap- 
propriate bo(Aa.  records,  and  papers  rele- 
vant to  determining  whether  such  manufac- 
turer, private  labeler.  or  distributor  has  acted 
or  Is  acting  in  compliance  with  this  Act  and 
rules  under  this  Act. 

IMPORTKD  FBODUCTS 

8bo.  17.  (a)  Any  consumer  product  offered 
for  Importation  mto  the  customs  territory 
of  tbe  United  States  (as  defined  in  general 
headnote  2  to  the  TarliT  Schedules  oi  the 
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United   States)    shaU   be   refused   admission 
Into  such  customs  territory  if  such  product — 

(1)  falls  to  comply  with  an  applicable  con- 
sumer product  safety  rule; 

(2)  is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate  re- 
quired bv  section  U.  or  Is  not  labeled  in 
accordance   with   regulations   \inder   section 

l*'c);  ^         w       „ 

(3)  Is  or  has  been  determined  to  be  an 
imminently  hazardous  consumer  product  In 
a  proceeding   brought  under   section   12; 

(4)  has  a  product  defect  which  constltutee 
a  substantial  product  hassartl  (wlthm  the 
meaning  of  section  15(a)  (2)  ) ;  or 

(5)  is  a  product  which  was  manufactured 
by  a  person  who  the  Commission  has  to- 
formed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasv.ry  la  in 
violation  of  subsection  (g). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
obtain  vrtthout  charge  and  deliver  to  the 
Commission,  upon  the  latter's  request,  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  samples  of  consumer 
prtxlucts  being  offered  for  import.  Except  for 
those  owners  or  consignees  Who  are  or  have 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
In  a  proceeding  under  section  12  with  respect 
ID  an  imminently  hazardous  product,  the 
owner  cm-  consignee  of  the  product  shall  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  by  the  Commission 
for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  654 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  such  products 
mto  the  CTistoms  territory  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  appears  from  examination  of 
such  samples  or  otherwise  that  a  product 
must  be  refused  admission  under  the  terms 
of  subsection  (a»,  such  product  shall  be 
refused  admission,  unless  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  applies  and  U  oomplied  with. 

(c)  If  it  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
any  oons\uner  product  which  may  be  refused 
admission  pursuant  to  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  can  be  so  modified  that  It  need  not 
(\inder  the  terms  of  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4)  of  subsection  (a) )  be  refused  admission, 
the  Commission  may  defer  final  determma- 
tlon  as  to  the  admission  of  such  product  and, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ahall  Jolntlv  agree  to.  permit  such  prod- 
uct to  be  delivered  from  customs  custody 
under  bond  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  owner  or  consignee  an  opportunity  to  so 
modify  such  product. 

(d)  AU  actions  taken  by  an  owner  or  con- 
signee to  modify  such  product  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervUlon 
of  an  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  If  It 
appears  to  the  Commission  that  the  product 
cannot  be  so  modified  or  that  the  owner  or 
consignee  is  not  proceedmg  satisfactorUy  to 
modify  such  product  it  ahall  be  refused  ad- 
mission Into  the  customs  territory  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  the  Commission  may  di- 
rect the  Secretary  to  demand  redelivery  of 
the  product  Into  customs  custody,  and  to 
seize  the  product  In  accordance  with  section 
22(b)   If  it  Is  not  so  redeliwred. 

(e)  Products  reftised  admission  toto  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section  mxist  be  exported,  except  that 
upon  application,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  permit  the  destruction  of  the  prod- 
uct In  lieu  of  exportation.  If  the  owner  or 
consignee  does  not  export  the  product  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasxiry  may  destroy  the  product. 

(f)  All  expenses  (Including  travel,  per 
diem  or  subsistence,  and  salaries  of  ofBcers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States)  In  connec- 
tion with  the  destruction  provided  for  In 
this  section  (the  amount  of  such  expenses 
to  be  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  and 
all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  storage, 
cartage,  or  labor  with  re^ject  to  any  con- 
sumer product  refused  admission  tmder  this 
section,  shaU  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  con- 
signee and,  In  default  of  such  payment,  shall 


constitute  a  lien  agaliost  any  future  Importa* 
tlons  made  by  such  owner  or  oonslgnee. 

(g)  The  Commlasion  may.  by  rule,  condi- 
tion the  importation  of  a  consumer  product 
on  the  manufacturer's  compliance  with  the 
mspectlon  and  recordkeeping  requiremenU 
of  this  Act  and  the  Commission's  rules  with 
respect  to  such  requirements. 

EXPORTS 


Skc.  18.  "nils  Act  shall   not  apply  to  any 

consiuner   product   U    (1)    it   csan  be  shown 

that  such  product  Is  manufactured,  sold,  or 

held    for   sale    for   export   from   the   United 

States  (or  that  such  product  was  Imported 

for  export ) .  unless  such  consumer  product 

Is  m  fact  distributed  m  commerce  for  use  In 

the  United  States,  and    (2)    such  consumer 

product  when  distributed  In  commerce,  or 

any  container  In  which  It  Is  enclosed  when 

so  distributed,  bears  a  stamp  or  label  stating 

that  such  consumer  product  Is  intended  for 

export;   except  that  thU  Act  shall  apply  to 

any    consumer    product    manufactured    for 

sale,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  for  shipment  to 

any  installation  of  the  United  States  located 

outside  of  the  United  States.  | 

nusHiBrrss   acts 

Sec  19.   (a)    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 

person  to — 

( 1 )  manufacttire  for  sale,  offer  for  sale,  dts- 
trlbiite  m  commerce,  or  Import  Into  the 
United  States  any  consxmner  product  which 
is  not  in  conformity  with  an  applicable  con- 
sumer  product   safety   standard    under   this 

Act' 

(2)  manufacture  for  s\le,  offer  for  sale,  dls- 
trlbttte  In  commerce,  or  import  Into  the 
United  States  any  consumer  product  which 
has  been  declared  a  banned  hazardous  prod- 
uct by  a  rule  under  this  Act; 

(3)  fail  or  refu:;e  to  permit  access  to  or 
copying  of  records,  or  fall  or  refuse  to  make 
reports  or  provide  Information,  or  fall  or  re- 
fuse to  permit  entry  or  Inspection.  ,is  re- 
quired under  this  Act  or  nile  thereunder. 

(4)  fail  to  furnish  Information  respecting 
a  substantial  product  defect,  as  required  by 
section  15(b) ; 

(5)  faU  to  comply  with  an  order  Issued 
under  section  16  (c)  or  (d)  (relating  to  noti- 
fication,   and    to    repair,    replacement,    and 

refund) ;  .    ^  u 

(6)  faU  to  furnish  a  certificate  required  by 
section  14  or  Issue  a  false  certificate  If  such 
person  In  the  exercise  of  due  care  has  reason 
to  know  that  such  certificate  is  false  or  mis- 
leading m  any  material  respect;  or  to  fail  to 
comply  with  any  rule  under  section  14(c) 
(relating  to  labeling) . 

(b)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  ( 1 )  who  holds 
a  certificate  Issued  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 14(a)  to  the  efTect  that  such  consumer 
product  conforms  to  all  applicable  consumer 
product  safety  rules,  unless  such  person 
knows  that  such  consumer  product  does  not 
conform,  or  (2)  who  relies  In  good  faith  on 
the  representation  of  the  manuf  actxirer  or  a 
distributor  of  such  product  that  the  product 
Is  not  subject  to  an  applicable  product  safety 
rule. 

Civn.     PENALTUS 

Sec  20.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  section  19  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  each 
such  violation.  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  a 
violation  of  section  19(a)  (1).  (2),  (4),  (5), 
or  (6)  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
with  respect  to  each  constuner  product  in- 
volved, except  that  the  maximum  civil  pen- 
alty shall  not  exceed  8S00.000  for  any  related 
series  of  violations.  A  violation  of  section 
19(a)  (3)  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
with  respect  to  esich  failure  or  refusal  to  al- 
low or  perform  an  act  required  thereby:  and, 
such  violation  Is  a  continuing  one,  each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense,  except  that  the  maxlmiun  clvU  pen- 
alty shall  not  exceed  8500,000  for  any  related 
series  of  violations. 


(2)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  vl^a- 
tlons  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
19(a)  — 

(A)  if  the  person  who  violated  such  para- 
graphs Is  not  the  manufacturer  or  private 
labeler  or  a  distributor  of  the  product  In- 
volved, and 

(B)  If  such  person  did  not  have  either 
(1)  actual  knowledge  that  his  distribution 
or  sale  of  the  product  violated  such  para- 
graphs or  (11)  notice  from  the  Commis- 
sion that  such  distribution  or  sale  would  be 
a  violation  of  such  paragraphs. 

(b)  Any  civil  penalty  tinder  this  section 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Commission.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty  or 
whether  It  should  be  remitted  or  mitigated 
and  in  what  amount,  the  appropriateness 
or  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business 
of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity  of 
the  violation  shall  be  considered.  The  amount 
of  Buch  penalty  when  finally  determined,  or 
the  amount  agreed  on  compromise,  may  be 
deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States   to   the   person   charged. 

(ci  As  used  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  term 
"knowtagly"  means  (1)  the  having  of  actual 
knowledge,  or  (2)  the  presumed  having  of 
knowledge  deemed  to  be  possessed  by  a  rea- 
sonable man  who  acts  In  the  circumstances. 
Including  knowledge  obtainable  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  due  care  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
representations. 

CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

SEC.  21.  (a)  Any  p>erson  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violates  section  19  of  this  Act  after 
having  received  notice  of  noncompliance  from 
the  Commission  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(bi  Whenever  any  corporation  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  section  19  of  this  Act 
after  having  received  notice  of  noncom- 
pliance from  the  Commission,  any  Individual 
director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such  corporation 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  authorized,  or- 
dered, or  performed  any  of  the  acts  or  prac- 
tices constltutmg  In  whole  or  in  part  such 
violation  and  who  had  knowledge  of  such 
notice  from  the  Commission  shall  be  subject 
to  penalties  under  this  section  In  addition 
to  the  corporation, 

INJTINCTION     ENFORCEMENT     AND     SKIZTRE 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  any 
violation  of  section  19.  or  to  restrain  any 
person  from  distributing  In  commerce  a  prod- 
uct which  does  not  comply  with  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule,  or  both.  Such  actions 
may  be  brought  by  the  Attorney  General,  oii 
request  of  the  Commission.  In  any  United 
States  district  court  for  a  district  wherein 
any  act.  omission,  or  transaction  constitut- 
ing the  violation  occurred,  or  in  i.uch  court 
for  the  district  wherein  the  defendant  is 
found  or  transacts  business.  In  any  action 
under  this  section  process  may  be  served  ou 
a  defendant  in  any  other  district  in  which 
the  defendant  resides  or  may  be  found. 

(b)  Any  consumer  product  which  falls  to 
conform  to  an  applicable  consxmder  product 
safety  rule  when  introduced  Into  or  while 
m  commerce  or  while  held  for  sale  after  ship- 
ment In  commerce  shall  be  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  on  Ubel  of  Information  and 
condemned  in  any  United  States  district 
court  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
consumer  product  Is  found.  Proceedings  in 
cases  Instituted  under  the  authority  of  this 
subeection  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  proceedings  in  rem  In  admiralty. 
Whenever  such  proceedings  involving  Iden- 
tical consumer  products  are  pending  In  courts 
of  two  or  more  Judicial  dlstrlcta  they  shall  be 
consolidsted  for  trial  by  order  of  any  8u<di 
court  i^Mu  appUoation  reeeonably  made  by 
any  party  in  Interert  upon  notice  to  aU  other 
parUes  In  intereet.  ~ 


strrra  rem  damagkb  bt  pcbsons  mjvwKD 

SEC.  23.  (»)(!)  Any  person  who  shall  sus- 
tain Injury  by  reason  of  any  knowing  (In- 
cluding willful)  violation  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standard,  regulation,  or  order 
Issued  by  the  Commissioner  may  sue  there- 
for in  any  district  court  of  the  United  StMee 
in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  Is  found  or  has  an  agent,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  aeoUon  1331  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  as  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  damages  sus- 
tained, and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee,  if  considered  appro- 
priate In  tbe  discretion  of  the  court. 

(C)  Tbe  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  Ueu 
of  any  other  remedies  provided  by  oornmnn 
law  or  under  Federal  or  State  law. 

PKTVATE      EKFOECEMEWtT      OT      PBOOUCT       SArTTT 
R17LES   AND   OP   SSCTION    IS    OaSBBS 

Sec.  24.  Any  Interested  person  may  bring 
an  action  in  any  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  drtendant  Is 
found  or  transacts  btisiness  to  entoree  a 
consumer  product  safety  rule  or  an  order  un- 
der section  16.  and  to  obtain  appropriate  in- 
junctive relief.  Not  less  th«ai  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  such  action,  such 
interested  person  shall  give  notice  by  register- 
ed mail  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  the  person  against  whom 
such  action  la  directed.  Such  notice  shall 
state  the  nature  of  the  alleged  violation  of 
any  such  standard  or  order,  the  relief  to  be 
requested,  and  the  court  in  which  the  action 
will  be  iMOUght.  No  separate  suit  shall  be 
brought  under  this  section  if  at  the  tinoe  the 
suit  is  brought  the  same  alleged  vtc^atlon  is 
the  subject  of  a  pending  civil  or  criminal 
action  by  the  United  States  under  this  Act. 
In  any  action  under  this  section,  such  inter- 
ested person  may  elect,  by  a  demand  for  such 
relleT  in  his  complaint,  to  recover  reason- 
able attorney's  fees.  In  which  case  the  court 
shall  award  the  costs  of  suit.  Including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee.  to  the  prevailing 
party. 

EFFECT    ON    PRIVATE    REMEDIES 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Compliance  with  consumer 
product  safety  rules  or  other  rules  or  orders 
under  this  Act  shall  not  relieve  any  person 
from  llabUlty  at  common  law  or  under  State 
statutory  law  to  any  other  person. 

(b)  The  failure  of  the  Conunlsslon  to  take 
any  action  or  commence  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  safety  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct shall  not  be  admissible  in  evidence  In 
litigation  at  common  law  or  under  State 
statutory  law  relating  to  such  consumer 
product. 

(c)(1)  Subject  to  section  6(a)  (2)  but  not- 
withstanding section  6(a)(1).  (A)  accident 
and  Investigation  reports  made  under  this 
Act  by  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  available  for  use  In  any 
civil,  criminal,  or  other  Judicial  proceeding 
arising  out  of  such  accident,  and  (B)  any 
such  officer,  employee,  or  agent  may  be  re- 
quired to  testify  in  such  proceedings  as  to 
the  facts  developed  In  such  investigations. 

(2)  Subject  to  sections  6(a)(2)  and  6(b) 
but  notwithstanding  section  6(a)(1),  (A) 
any  accident  or  investigation  report  made 
under  this  Act  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public  In  a  manner  which  will  not  iden- 
tify any  Injured  person  or  any  perwm  treat- 
ing him,  without  the  consent  of  the  per- 
son so  identified,  and  (B)  all  reports  on  re- 
search projects,  demonstration  projects,  and 
other  related  activities  shall  be  public  In- 
formation. 

EFFECT    ON    STATS    STAMSAXDB 

^c.  26.  (a)  Whenever  a  constimer  product 
safety  standard  under  thla  Act  Is  In  effect 
and  applies  to  a  hasard  Msociated  vrlth  a 
consumer  product,  no  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  SUte  shall  have  any  authority 


either  to  establish  or  to  continue  In  effect 
any  provision  of  a  safety  standard  or  regula- 
tion which  prescribes  any  requlcemenU  as  to 
tbe  performance,  composition,  contents,  de- 
sign, finish,  construction,  paclraging,  or 
labeling  of  such  product  wbicb  are  designed 
to  deal  with  the  same  haa&rd  associated  with 
such  consuroer  product;  unless  such  require- 
ments are  Identical  to  tbe  requirements  of 
tbe  Federal  standard. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Federal  Government  or 
tbe  gorernment  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
dlTlskm  thereof  from  establlshlag  a  safety 
requirement  applicable  to  a  consumer  prod- 
uct or  Its  own  use  If  such  requirement  Im- 
poses a  higher  standard  Ol  performance  than 
that  required  to  comply  with  tbe  otherwise 
applicable  Federal  standard. 

(c)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  poUtt- 
oal  subdivision  tbereof ,  the  Commission  may 
by  rule,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  oral 
presentation  of  views,  exempt  from  tbe  pro- 
vlalons  of  subsection  (a)  itmder  such  con- 
ditions as  It  may  Impoee)  a  proposed  safety 
standard  or  regulation  deectibed  in  such  ap- 
plication, where  tbe  proposed  standard  or 
regulation  ( 1 )  tmpoees  a  higher  level  of  per- 
formance than  the  Federal  standard.  (2)  Is 
required  by  comp>eUlng  local  conditions,  and 
(3)  does  not  unduly  btirden  interstate  com- 
merce. 

ADDITIONAL    FtTNCTlOIfS    OP    COMMISSION 

Skc.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  by  one 
or  more  of  Its  miemben  or  by  such  agents 
or  agency  as  It  may  designate,  conduct  any 
hearing  or  other  Inquiry  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  Its  functions  anywhere  in  the 
United  states.  A  Commissioner  who  partici- 
pates In  such  a  hearing  or  other  inquiry  shall 
not  be  disqualified  solely  by  reason  of  such 
participation  from  subeequently  participat- 
ing In  a  decision  of  the  Commission  in  the 
same  matter.  The  Commission  shall  publish 
notice  of  any  proposed  hearing  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  shall  afford  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  interested  persons  to  present 
relevant  testimony  and  data. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  also  have  the 
power — 

(1)  to  requu'e,  by  si)eclal  or  general  orders 
any  person  to  submit  in  writing  such  rejfons 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Commission 
may  pirescribe;  and  such  submission  shall  be 
made  within  such  reasonable  period  and  un- 
der oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commlasion  may 
determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths: 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  Its  duties: 

(4)  in  any  proceeding  or  !nvestlgatl(Ki  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and.  In  such  Instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  thla  subsection;  and 

(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(o)  Any  United  States  district  oourt  with- 
in tbe  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  InqxUry  is 
carried  on  may.  upon  petition  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral.  in  case  of  reftiaal  to  obey  a 
subpena  or  order  of  tbe  Cnmmtssion  issued 
under  subsection  (b)  o<  this  section,  issue 
an  order  req tilling  compUaztce  therewith: 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  at  the  oourt 
vaaif  be  ptuoisbed  by  tbe  court  as  a  contempt 
tbsceoC 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  civil 
llabUlty  to  any  person  ( other  than  tbe  Com- 
mission or  tbe  XTnlted  States)  for  dlacioslng 
InXoRnation  at  the  request  of  tbe  Commis- 
sion. 

(e)  Tbe  Commiasion  may  by  rule  require 
any  manufacttirer  of  conaumer  products  to 
provide  to  the   Commission  such  perform* 
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aao«  »nd  ««ohnlc»l  data  nlfttad  to  perform- 
ance and  safety  aa  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  purpoaee  ol  the  Act.  and  to  give  euch 
notification  ol  such  performance  and  tech- 
nical date  at  the  time  oX  original  purchase 
to  proepectue  purchaeera  and  to  the  first 
purchaser  of  such  product  for  purpose*  other 
than  reaale.  as  It  determlnee  neceeaary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU  Act. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
the  CommUalon  may  purchase  any  consumer 
product  and  It  may  require  any  manufac- 
turer. dUtrlbutor.  or  retailer  of  a  consiuner 
product  to  sell  the  product  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  manufacturer's,  distributor's,  or  re- 
teUer'a  coat. 

(g)  TTie  CommUalon  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  governmental  entitles, 
private  organlzatlonB,  or  Individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Commission  may  plan,  construct, 
and  operate  a  faculty  or  faculties  suitable  for 
research,  development,  and  testing  of  con- 
sumer products  in  order  to  carry   out  this 

Art-  J      », 

( 1)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  or 
before  October  1  of  each  year  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  the  admlnUtratlon  of  this 
Act  for  the  preceding  fiso*!  year.  Such  report 
shall  Include — 

ll)  a  thorough  appraisal.  Including  sta- 
tistical analyses,  estimates,  sind  long-term 
projections,  of  the  Incidence  of  Injury  and 
effects  to  the  population  resulting  from  con- 
sumer products,  with  a  breakdown,  insofar 
as  practicable,  among  th«  (rarlous  sources  of 
such  Injury; 

(2)  a  list  of  consumer  product  safety  rules 
prescribed  or  in  effect  during  such  year; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  ob- 
servance of  consumer  product  safety  rules. 
Including  a  list  of  enforcement  actions,  covirt 
decisions,  and  compro.alaes  of  alleged  viola- 
tions, by  location  and  company  name; 

(4)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Act 
m  order  of  priority; 

(5)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  public 
and  prtvate  consumer  product  safety  re- 
ae*rch  activities: 

(6)  a  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
issues,  of  completed  or  pending  Judicial  ac- 
tions under  this  Act : 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  technical  Infor- 
mation was  disseminated  to  the  scientific 
and  commercial  communities  and  consumer 
information  was  made  avaUable  to  the  pub- 
Uc: 

(8)  the  extent  of  cooperation  between 
Commission  ofllclals  and  representatives  of 
Industry  and  other  interested  parties  In  the 
Implementation  of  this  Act.  Including  a  log 
or  summary  of  meetings  held  between  Com- 
mission officials  emd  representatives  of  In- 
dustry and  other  interested  parties; 

(B)  an  appraisal  of  significant  actions  of 
State  and  local  governments  relating  to  the 
reeponslbllltles  of  the  Commission;  and 

(10)  such  reconmiendatlons  for  additional 
legislation  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
PRODUCT  SArrrr  advibobt  couhcil 
8»c.  28.   (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish a  Product  Safety  Advisory  Council  which 
It  may  consult  before  prescribing  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule  or  talcing  other  action 
under   thU  Act.  The   CouncU   ahaU   be   ap- 
pointed by  the  Commission  and  shall  be  com- 
posed  ol   fifteen  member*,   each   of   whom 
ahall  be  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
In  one  or  more  of  the  fields  applicable  to  the 
safety  of  products  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commlaalon.  The  CouncU  shall  be  con- 
stituted as  follows: 

(1)  five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
governmental  agencies  Including  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments; 

(3)  five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
consumer  product  Industries  inclndlng  at 
le«st  one  representative  of  small  buslneos; 
and 


(8)  five  msmbers  shaU  tie  selected  from 
among  consumer  organizations,  community 
organisations,  and  recognized  consumer 
leaders.  ^        „     , 

(b)  The  CouncU  shaU  meet  at  the  caU  or 
the  Commission,  but  not  less  often  than 
four  times  during  each  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  Council  may  propoee  oonsTimer 
product  safety  rules  to  the  Commission  for  its 
consideration  and  may  function  through 
subcommittees  of  Its  members.  All  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  shall  be  public,  and  a 
record  of  each  proceeding  shall  be  available 
for  public  Inspection. 

(d)  Members  of  the  CouncU  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
ShaU,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  the  Coimcll  or  whUe  otherwise 
engaged  In  the  business  of  the  OimncU,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  commission,  not  exceeding  the 
daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  for  grade  a&-l8  of  the  General 
SchediUe,  Including  traveltlme,  and  whUe 
sway  from  their  homes  or  regtilar  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  Payments  under  this  subsection 
ShaU  not  render  members  of  the  CouncU  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States  for 
any  purpose. 

COOPERATION     wrrH     8TATK8     AND    WTTH    OTHER 
FEDERAL     ACEI^CIES 

SBC.  29.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  estab- 
lish a  program  to  promote  Federal-State  co- 
operation for  the  purposes  of  carr>-lng  out 
this  Act.  In  Implementing  such  program  the 
Commission  may — 

( 1 )  accept  from  any  State  or  local  authori- 
ties engaged  In  activities  relating  to  health, 
safety,  or  consumer  protection  assistance  in 
such  functions  as  injury  data  collection,  m- 
veetlgatlon,  and  educational  prograxna,  as 
vsrell  as  other  assistance  in  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  Act  which  such 
States  or  localities  may  be  able  and  wllimg 
to  provide  and,  if  so  agreed,  may  pay  In  ad- 
vance or  otherwise  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
such  assistance,  and 

(2)  commission  any  qualified  officer  or 
employee  of  any  State  or  local  agency  as  an 
officer  of  the  Commission  for  the  purpoae  of 
conducting  examinations.  Investigations,  and 
Inspections. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  such  proposed 
Stete  and  local  programs  are  approprtote  m 
Implementing  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
Commission  shaU  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  programs  which  establish  separate 
Stete  and  local  agencies  to  consolidate  func- 
tions relating  to  product  safety  and  other 
consumer  protection  actliltles. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  obteln  from  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  such  stetlstlcs, 
date,  program  reports,  and  other  materials  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  Each  such  department 
or  agency  may  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  fur- 
nish such  materials  to  It.  The  Commission 
and  the  heads  of  other  departments  and 
aKencles  engaged  in  administering  programs 
related  to  product  safety  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  cooperate  and  con- 
sult m  order  to  insure  fuUy  coordinated  ef- 
forts. 

(d)  The  Commission  shaU,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  utilize  the  resources 
and  faculties  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  per- 
form research  and  analyses  related  to  con- 
sumer product  hazards  (Including  fire  and 
fiammabUlty  hazards  > ,  to  develop  test  meth- 
ods, to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations, 
and  to  provide  technical  advice  and  assist- 
ance In  cormectlon  with  the  functions  ol  the 
Commission. 


TRAKSrERS    OF   FTTNCTIOWS 

Sec.  30.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (16  UJS.O. 


1261  et  seq.)  and  the  Poison  Prevention  Pack. 
aging  Act  of  1970  are  transferred  to  the  Com* 
mission.  The  functions  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  ol  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  the  Acts  amended  by  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (f)  of  section  7  of  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1870.  to 
the  extent  such  functions  relate  to  the  ad> 
ministration  and  enforcement  of  the  Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Seers- 
tary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  the  Flam^nable  Fabrics 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1191  et  seq.)  are  transferred 
to  the  Commission.  The  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  the  extent  such 
functions  relate  to  the  administration  and 
enforcement  ol  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 
are  transferred  to  the  Commission. 

( c)  A  hazard  which  is  associated  with  con- 
sumer producte  and  which  could  be  prevented 
or  reduced  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  action 
taken  under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  the  Poison  Prevention  Packsg- 
Ing  Act  of  1970,  or  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  may  be  regulated  by  the  Commission  only 
in  accordance  vrtth  the  provisions  of  those 
Acts. 

(d)(1)  AU  personnel,  propeftx^^jpecords, 
obligations,  and  commltmente,  which  art 
used  prlmarUy  with  respect  to  any  function 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  b« 
transferred  to  the  Commission.  The  transfer 
of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  without  reduction  in  classification  or  com- 
pensation for  one  year  alter  such  transfer, 
except  that  the  Chairman  ol  the  Commission 
shall  have  full  authority  to  assign  personnel 
during  such  one -year  period  In  order  te  ef- 
ficiently carry  out  functions  transferred  to 
the  Commission  under  this  section. 

(2)  AU  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracte.  certificates,  li- 
censes, and  prlvUeges  (A)  which  have  been 
issued,  made,  granted,  c*  allowed  to  become 
effective  in  the  exercise  of  functions  which 
are  transferred  under  this  section  by  any  de- 
pcu-tment  or  agency,  any  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  section,  and  (B) 
which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  section 
takes  effect,  shaU  continue  In  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  untU  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Com- 
mission, by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  ol  law. 

( 3 )  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  tlms 
thU  section  takes  effect  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
fered  by  this  section;  except  that  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  dhaU  be  continued 
before  the  Commission.  Orders  shall  be  Issued 
In  such  proceedings,  appeals  shaU  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  11  this  section  had 
not  been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued  In  any 
such  proceedings  shaU  continue  In  effect  un- 
til modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Commission,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  section  tekes  effect  and  In  all  such  suite 
proceedings  shall  be  had,  appeals  teken.  ana 
judgmente  rendered.  In  the  same  manner 
and  effect  as  if  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted;  except  that  If  before  the  date  on 
which  this  section  tekes  effect,  any  'loP'f'* 
ment  or  agency  (or  officer  thereof  In  nl» 
official  capacity)  Is  a  party  to  a  suit  involv- 
ing functions  transferred  to  the  Commission, 
then  such  suit  shaU  be  contUiued  by  the 
Commission.  No  cause  ol  action,  and  no  wlV 
action,  or  other  procee««ng.  by  or  a«»™* 
any  department  or  agency  (or  officer  *>»"[** 
in  Ws  official  capacity)  lunctlona  ol  wWia 
are   transferred  by  this  section,  shaU  ab*t« 
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by  reas(Ki  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
Causes  of  actions,  suite,  actions,  or  other 
proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or  against 
the  United  States  or  the  Commission  as  may 
be  appropriate  and,  In  any  litigation  pend- 
mg  when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court 
may  at  any  time,  en  ite  own  motion  or  that 
of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (1)  the 
term  "function"  Includes  power  and  duty, 
and  (2)  the  transfer  of  a  function,  under 
any  provision  of  law,  of  an  agency  or  the 
head  of  a  department  shall  also  be  a  trans- 
fer of  a  function,  under  any  provision  of 
law,  of  an  agency  or  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment shall  also  be  a  transfer  ol  all  lunctlons 
under  such  law  which  are  exercised  by  any 
office  of  officer  of  such  agency  or  department. 

LIMrrATION    ON    JXrsIBDICTION 

Sec.  31.  The  Commission  shaU  have  no 
authority  under  this  Act  to  regulate  hazards 
associated  with  consumer  produote  which 
could  be  prevented  or  reduced  to  a  sufficient 
extent  by  actions  taken  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  ol  1970;  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1988  (70  Stet.  983);  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954;  or  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  Commission  shaU  have  no  author- 
ity under  this  Act  to  regiUate  any  haaard 
associated  with  electronic  product  radiation 
emitted  from  an  electronic  product  (as  such 
terms  are  defined  by  sections  355  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  If  such 
hazard  of  such  product  may  be  subjected  to 
regulation  under  subpart  8  ol  part  P  ol 
title  m  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

AUTHORIZATIOK   OF    APFROPXIATIONS 

Sec.  32.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  ol  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  ol  this  Act  (other 
than  the  provisions  of  section  27(h)  which 
authorize  the  planning  and  construction  of 
research,  development,  and  testing  faciU- 
tles)  and  for  the  purp)ose  of  carrying  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  transferred  to 
the   Commission    under   section   30 — 

(1)  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime30,  1973: 

(2)  $69,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974:  and 

(3)  M4,000X)O0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976. 

(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  planning  and  construction  ol  re- 
search, development  and  testing  lacUltles 
described  In  section  27(h);  except  that  no 
appropriation  shall  be  made  lor  any  such 
plannmg  or  construction  Involving  an  ex- 
penditure In  excess  of  8100,000  11  such  plan- 
ning or  construction  has  not  been  approved 
by  resolutions  adopted  In  substantlaUy  the 
same  form  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate.  For  the  purpose  ol  se- 
curing consideration  of  suoh  approval  the 
Commission  shaU  transmit  to  Congress  a 
prospectus  of  the  proposed  faculty  Including 
(but  not  limited  to)  — 

(A)  a  brief  description  of  the  facility  to 
be  planned  or  constructed; 

(B)  the  location  of  the  faclUty,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  maximum  cost  of  the  facil- 
ity: 

(0)  a  statement  of  those  agencies,  private 
and  public,  which  will  use  such  facility,  to- 
gether with  the  contribution  to  be  made  by 
each  such  agency  toward  the  cost  of  such 
facility;  and 

(D)  a  statement  of  Justification  ol  the 
need  for  such  facility. 

(2)  The  estimated  maximum  cost  ol  any 
fscnity  approved  under  this  subsection  as 
set  forth  In  the  prospectus  may  be  increased 
oy  the  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  In- 
tw»«e,  11  any,  as  determined  by  the  Oom- 
mlsslon,  In  construction  cosM.  from  the  date 
of  the  transmittal  of  such  prospectus  to 
Congress,  but  In  no  event  shaU  the  Increase 
»uthorlzed  by  this  paragraph  exceed  10  per 
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centum  ol  such  esttmated  Tw>TiF»niiri   cost. 

XFTXCnVX   DATE 

Sec.  33.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  lollowlng  the  d»te  ol  Ite  enact- 
ment, except — 

(1)  sections  4  and  32  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(3>  section  30  ahaU  take  effect  on  the  later 
ol  (A)  180  days  alter  the  date  ol  enactmant 
ol  this  Act,  or  (B)  the  date  on  which  at  least 
three  members  ol  the  Coounlaalon  first  take 
office. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OROas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  319,  nays  50.  not  voting  61, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  378) 
TEAS— 319 
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Abemethy 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Temn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berg  land 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatmik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Braaco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  NO. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CabeU 
Caflery 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlaholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  in. 
Conable 


Conover 

Conte 

Conyera 

Carman 

(hotter 

Cough Un 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Danlelaon 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

dels  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DIngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Oailf . 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Faaceli 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frelln^uyaen 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
GlRlmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Oraaso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 


Grover 

Gubser 

Oude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Han.na 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Haraha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hogan 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastemneler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Liong.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McC^oskey 

McClure 

McC<rfllster 

Mcculloch 

McEwen 

McFall 


McKay 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Steed 

Price,  lU, 

Steele 

Macdonald. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Steiser.  Wta 

Qule 

Stephens 

Madden 

QuUlea 

Stokes 

MalUlard 

Rallsbaek 

StubUaflaSd 

Mallary 

RandaU 

Stuckey 

Mann 

Rangel 

BuUivan 

Mathiaa.  Calif. 

Rees 

Symington 

Matjninaga 

Reuas 

Taloott 

Mayne 

Rbadea 

Taylor 

Mazzoll 

Klacda 

Teague.  Oalil. 

Meeds 

Robinson,  Va. 

Melcher 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Thomaan.  WU. 

Metcalfe 

Rodtno 

Thoom 

Mlller.CaUl. 

Roe 

Tleraaa 

Miner.  Ohio 

Racers 

Ullmaa 

MlUs.  Ark. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

VanDeextlB 

MiUs.Md. 

Roaentlial 

Vandor  Jast 

MlnlEh 

Roctenkowakl 

VanU 

Mink 

Roush 

Veywy 

Mitchell 

Roy 

Vlgortto 

MlzeU 

RoytMl 

Wsmplsr 

MoUnhan 

Runnris 

Ware 

Mooagan 

Ruppa 

WtaalsB 

Montgomery 

Ruth 

WlMOlV 

Mocrheed 

Whits 

Morgan 

Wbttaliaiak 

Moaber 

Satterfleld 

Wldnall 

Moss 

Scheuer 

Wiggins 

Murphy,  lU. 

Scbnecbeli 

WUltams 

Myers 

Schwencel 

Wllao>n,Bal) 

Natcher 

Selberling 

Wllsno, 

Kedzl 

Shipley 

ChsrkM  H. 

Nelsen 

Shoup 

Winn 

NlchcHa 

Shrtver 

Wolff 

Nix 

Slkes 

Wright 

Obey 

8lsk 

Wyatt 

O'Hara 

Slack 

WyUe 

O'Konskl 

Smith.  lows 

O'NelU 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Yatea 

PeUy 

Snyder 

Yatron 

Pepper 

Spence 

Young.  Fla. 

Perkins 

Springer 

Young,  Tax. 

PSttU 

Zablockl 

l^^yMff 

Stanton. 

Zlon 

PUc 

J.  WlUlam 

Zwach 

PodeU 

Stanton. 

Pov^ 

James  V. 
NATS— 80 

Abbitt 

Dennis 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Alexander 

Dom 

Passman 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Flaher 

Patman 

Archer 

Ooodllng 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

GrtflVn 

Prioa,  Tex. 

Baker 

Gross 

Purcell 

Blackburn 

Hagan 

Rarick 

Bow 

Haley 

Roberta 

Brtnkley 

HaU 

RoncaUo 

BurleaoQ,  Tex 

Hammer- 

Rouaselot 

Byron 

schmldt 

Scherle 

Camp 

Hull 

Sebelius 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Smith.  Oalll. 

Clawson.  Del 

Joxtas 

Teague.  Tex. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lennon 

Terry 

Coimer 

Malum 

Waggons  er 

Crane 

Martm 

Whltten 

NOT  VOTINO— 61 

Abourezk 

Gallfianakis 

Mlkva 

Adams 

Gallagher 

MlnehaU 

Annunzlo 

Oarmatz 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Asplnall 

Ooldwater 

Patten 

Baring 

Griffiths 

Pickle 

Beil 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Plrcle 

Bette 

H«bert 

Puclnskl 

BevUl 

HIUU 

Reld 

Bl&nton 

Hunt 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson.  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Keating 

Saylor 

Curlln 

Landgrebe 

Schmlta 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Link 

Scott 

Derwlnskl 

McClory 

Skubltz 

Devine 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Dow 

McDade 

Stratton 

Dowdy 

McDonald, 

Thompson ,  N.J 

Dwyer 

Mich. 

Udei; 

Edmondson 

McKinney 

Waidle 

Flndley 

McMUlan 

Wyaler 

Plynt 

Michel 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
Tlie  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Hunt   for.   with   Mr.   Brown   ol  Ohio 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr  Hubert  with  Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mln- 
shaU. 
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Mr.  Strmtton  with  Mr.  Wydler 

Mr  P»tt«n  with  Mi».  Dwy«r. 

Mr«.  Orlffltha  with  Mr.  McKlnMy. 

Mr.  DMiielB  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  MeOory. 

Mr  Anntmxlo  with  Mr.  Plntlley. 

Mr  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  CurUn  with  Mr.  Byrne*  o(  Wlacoiuin. 

Mr  McCornuMJlc  with  Mr.  Derwlnakl. 

Mr  Pickle  with  Mr.  Stelgef  of  Arlaon». 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Bril. 

Mr.  MeMUlUi  with  Mr.  B«tt«. 

Mr.  Mlkv»  with  Mr.  Miebal. 

Mr  R«W  with  Mr.  McOoaakl  ot  Mlctilcan. 

Mr  Murpby  of  New  T«k  with  Mr.  MeOMle. 

Mr.  T.inte  with  Mr.  JohiMon  of  Pwm«ylvanl» 

Mr.  nynt  with  Mr  HUUs 

Mr.  OMixwta  with  Mr.  Kefttlag. 

Mr  GaJIftftDftkls  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Skublte. 

Mr.  B<lxnoo«l«on  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  AspliuOl  with  Mr.  H*naen  of  Id»ho. 

Mr.  Bwliw  with  Mr.  Bcfamlts. 

Mr.  Paetnakl  with  Mr.  Soott. 
Mr.  nd»U  with  Mr.  Blanton. 
Mr  .\boureelt  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr  Dow  with  Mr.  Adams. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

A  naillar  House  blU  iH.R.  15003)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  U^  rlerks.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  biUs  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

HR.  2186.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  la  held  by  the  United 
State*  in  trust  for  the  Lac  dti  Flambeau  Band 
of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians; 

H.R.  2589.  An  act  to  amend  section  1869 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  information  required  by  a  juror  quali- 
fication form;  ,   ,  ^ 

HH.  6204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
S.  Attlnello: 

H.R.  10438.  An  act  to  provide  with  respect 
to  the  Inheritance  of  interests  in  restricted 
or  trust  land  within  the  Ne2  Perce  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

HB.  14974  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions cf  law  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  the  Federal  represenUtlves  on  the  South- 
ern and  Western  InterstaU  Nuclear  Boards. 


S.  3258.  An  act  to  dMlguats  the  Aldo  Lso< 
pold    Wilderness,    OIU   Nattopal   Foraat,  N. 

S  3452.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trademark 
Act  to  extend  the  Ume  for  filing  oppostUooa, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  filing  r«- 
sons  of  appeal  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  to 
provide  for  awarding  attorney  fees; 

8. 3486.  An  act  to  authortzs  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultur»  to  review  as  to  Its  sulUbUlty 
for  pt«aervatlon  a*  wilderness  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Lons  P«ak  Area  in  the 
State  of  Utah;  and 

S.  3483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cass 
County.  N.  Dak. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coment  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 

Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT       OF       ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES    ON     S.    976.   MOTOR 
\'EHICLES       INFORMATION      AND 
COST  SAVINGS  ACT 
Mr    STAGGERS.  Mr.   .Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
authorized    to    appoint    two    fidditlonal 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  VNith  the  Senate  on  the 
bill  S.  976  to  promote  competition  among 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  in  the  de- 
sign and  production  of  safe  motor  vehi- 
cles having  greater  resistance  to  dam- 
age, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqvke&t  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  foUowlng  conferees: 
Messrs.  EcKHARDT  and  Ware. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  action  of  the  House. 


CHANGE  OP  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  ,     ^^^ 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  the  motion  to  send 
to  conference  H.R.  7130,  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  amendments,  wlU  be 
taken  up  the  first  thing  tomorrow  and 
not  at  the  end  ol  the  day  as  previously 
announced. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  v^-ith  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 

US..  8389.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988 
XX)  provide  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  treatment  programs  for  certam  drug 
abusers  who  are  confined  to  or  released  from 
correctional    institutions  and   facilities; 

HJl.  9756.  An  act  to  aniend  the  Merchant 
Marine   Act,    1938,   as  amended;    and 

HJt.  15927.  An  act  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary 20-percent  increase  in  annuities,  and 
for  ether  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  <  H.R.  4383 » 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  governing  the  crea- 
tion and  operation  of  advisory  commit- 
tees in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  750.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  persons  injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1 144.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
acquisition  of  certain  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  in 
the  State  of  Utah  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; 

S.  1911.  An  act  to  aiftend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  expedite  the  making  of 
amendments  to  the  uniform  standards  for 
evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  interstate  oper- 
ations of  motor  carriers; 

S.  2501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  H. 

RobbLDs: 

S.  2763.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 
Unds  and  interests  therein  within  the  bound- 
arlea  of  the  Cache  National  Forest  in  the  State 

of  Utah; 

8.  3118.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  united 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony  certain  lands  In  Mono,  County, 
OaUX4 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  984. 
US  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL BUREAU  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OP  INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resoluUon 
(H  J  Res.  984  >  to  amend  the  joint  res- 
olution providing  for  U.3.  participation 
in  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property,  with  Een- 
ate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conlerees:  Messrs. 
Fkaser.  Fascell.  and  Gross. 


EXPANDED  PROTECTION  OF 
FOREIGN  OFFICIALS 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  biU  (HJl.  15883).  to 
amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  expanded  protection  of  for- 
eign officials,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  ana 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin . 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1  line  4.  after  "Ofllclals"  Insert:  and 
Official  guests  of  the  U^****  States^        _ 

Page  2,  line  3,  after  "States  Insert,  or 
agamst  official  guests  o' ^  "^'^..^.^^ . 

Page  2,  line  10.  after  "OFFICIALS    insert 
•AND  OFFICIAL  OUBSTSf. 

Page  2,  line  14.  after  "officials"  insert, 
"or  official  guests". 

Page  2.  line  15.  after  "official"  insert,    or 

official  guest". 

Page  3,  after  ime  23.  insert: 

"(4)  'Official  guesf  means  a  citizen  oi 
national  of  a  foreign  country  present  in  tne 
United  States  as  an  official  guest  of  tne 
government  of  the  Umted  States  P^"»° 
to  designation  as  such  by  the  Secretary  ol 

^^P^e  4,  strike  out  the  first  line  foUowln« 
line  7  and  Insert : 

"1118.  Murder   or    manslaughter   of   foreign 
officials  or  official  guests. 
Page  5,  line  2,  after  "1116(b)"  Insert:    « 
an  official  guest  as  defined  In  section  lU" 

^'^pLge  5,  line  19,  after  "OFFICIALB"  insert: 
"AND  OFFICIAL  GUESTS". 

Page   6,   line   22,   altv   "trfaclals"   UMsn 
"and  official  guests". 


Pa^  8.  line  1,  after  "olBelal"  Insert:  "or 

f^  t,  strike  out  imee  a  to  9.  inclusive. 
^■j«  insert: 

^b)  Whoever  wUlX«lly  Intimidates,  co- 
erces, threatens,  harasses,  or  wlUfuly  ob- 
structs a  foreign  official  or  an  of&cl*l  guest 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both." 

Page  7.  line  4.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  7.  line  4,  after  "organ t«»tlon'  "  liMert: 
■  Mid  ofnclal  gueet'  ". 

Page  7   after  line  6,  Insert: 

•(e)  Nothing  contamed  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  or  applied  so  as  to  abridge 
the  exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
tmited  States."  _^       ,.       „ 

Page  7,  strike  out  the  line  following  line  9 
and  Insert: 

"112.  Protection  of  foreign  ofBclals  and  offi- 
cial guests." 

p»ge  7.  line  22.  strike  out  "or"- 

Page  7,  line  22.  after  "official"  Insert:  "or 
official  guest". 

Page  8.  line  4,  strike  out  '"and". 

Page  8.  line  4,  after  "organization"  "  Inssrt: 
",  and    official  guesf  ". 


AMENDING       RAILBOAD       RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1937 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  as  I  understand  this,  the 
request  is  concurred  In  only  by  the  rank- 
ing members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  '  and  the  subcommittee  con- 
cerned. I  also  understand  that  it  is  ur- 
gent. Of  course,  this  is  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments.  II  it  has  not  received  full 
committee  action,  of  course,  it  might  well 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
gentleman  who  makes  the  unanimous 
consent  request  has  been  courteous 
enouiSi  to  confer,  and  his  staff  has  pro- 
vided information  at  his  request  con- 
cerning the  Senate  amendment  that 
would  add  the  term  "official  guests"  to 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  coverage,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
Federal  crime  to  murder,  kldn&p,  as- 
sault, harass,  or  Injure  the  property  of 
an.v  such  official  guest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  outside  of  the  ques- 
tion of  procedure,  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  how  many  additional  Federal 
police  or  marshals  would  be  required  at 
tjie  time,  for  example,  of  a  visit  by  a  head 
of  state  designated  as  an  official  guest: 
whether  there  is  any  arrangement  for 
after-the-fact  designation  of  an  official 
guest;  and  whether  indeed  it  would  not 
require  that  the  Federal  taxpayer  out- 
of-pocket  pay  all  of  the  expenses  for  pro- 
tection of  "official  guests"  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Finally,  certainly  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
assume  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
studied  here  today  that  It  would  result 
in  iimumerable  requests  from  interested 
third  parties,  such  as  we  of  the  Congress, 
for  example,  for  our  friends  who  might 
be  journeying  here  from  overseas  to  be 
designated  as  "official  guests." 

For  all  of  th?sft  reasons  I  am  con- 
strained to   object   to   this   procedure, 
v*lch  is  not  In  order:  and,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  'HJR.  159y7>  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  a  temporary  20-percent 
increase  in  annuities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacUng  clause 
and  Insert:  That  (ai  section  8(a)  of  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  19>7  la  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  paragiapb: 

"(5)  The  indlwldual's  annuity  computed 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  that  part  of  subeecUon  (e)  of 
this  section  which  precedes  the  first  proviso 
shaU  be  increased  by  20  per  centum.". 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  8u«Jb  Act  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  3(a)  (3)  or 
(4)  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•section  3(a)    (8).   (4),  or  (6)    of  Wile  Act": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
of  the  laet  paragraph;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••The  spouse's  annuity  computed  under 
the  other  provlalons  of  thla  section  shall 
(before  any  reduction  on  account  of  age) 
be  mcreaaed  by  20  per  centum.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  and  the  other  provlatons  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  operate  to  Incresee 
the  sponse'e  annuity  (before  any  reduction 
on  account  of  age)  to  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  a  spouse's  an- 
nuity as  provided  In  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection.  This  paragraph  shaU  be  dU- 
regarded  In  the  application  of  the  preceding 
two  paragraphs."  ^  ..  v.- 

,c)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
struang  out  "the  last  two  paragraphs"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  last  paragraph 
plus  the  two  preceding  paragraphs". 

(d)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  la  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  after 
clause  (iv)  In  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
and  inserting  after  the  semicolon  Jn  clause 
(V)  In  such  second  paragraph  the  foUowlng 
new  clauses: 

"(vl)    individuals  not  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2  or  5  of  this  Act  shall 
not  "be  included  in  the  computation  und«r 
such  first  proviso  except  a  spouse  who  could 
cuallfv  for  an  annuity  under  section  2   (e) 
or    (h)    of  this   Act   If  the  employee   trom 
whom  the  spouse's  annuity  under  this  Act 
would  derive  had  attained  age  sixty-five,  and 
such  emi^oyee'8  chUdren  who  meet  the  de- 
finition as  such  contained  In  section  218 (e) 
of   the  social   Security  Act;    (vll)    after  an 
aimulty  has  been  certified  for  payment  and 
such  first  proviso  was  inapplicable  after  al- 
lowing for  any  waiting  period  under  section 
223(c)(2)    of  the  Social   Sectfflty  Act.  and 
after  having  considered  the  induslon  of  all 
persons  who  were  then  eligible  for  Inclusion 
in  the  computation  under  such  first  proviso, 
or  was  then  applicable  but  later  became  in- 
applicable,  any  recertlflcatlon   in   such   an- 
nuity under  such  first  proviso  shall  not  take 
into  aecount  individuals  not  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  section  2  or  6  of  thU  Act 
exoept   a  spouse  who  could  qaaUty  tor  an 
annuity  under  section  2(h)  of  this  Act  when 
she  attains  age  sixty-two  If   the  employee 
from    whom    the    spotise's    annuity    wwuld 
derive  had  attained  age  slxty-flve.  and  who 
was  married  to  such  employee  at  the  time  be 
apiHled  for  the  employee  annuity;   (vlll)  m 
oonqraUng  the   amount  to  be  paid  uB«Jer 


such  first  proviso,  the  only  benefits  imder 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  shall 
be  considered  shall  be  those  to  which  the 
indlvlduaU  Included  In  the  compuUOon  are 
entitled;  (ix)  the  average  monthly  wage  for 
an  employee  during  his  lifetime  shaU  include 

(A)  only  hU  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come creditable  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
through  the  later  of  December  81,  19T1.  or 
December  81  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  his  annuity  began  to  a<Knie,  and 

(B)  his  compensatmn  up  to  the  di.te  his  an- 
nuity began  to  accrue;  and  (x)  In  comput- 
ing the  averBge  monthly  wage  Inctenae  (lx> 
above.  seetlOB  21B(b)  (2)  (O)  <U)  of  the  Social 
Seeurlty  Act  shall,  solely  for  the  porpoee 
of  intfludtng  compensation  up  to  the  date 
the  employee's  annuity  began  to  aocme,  be 
deemed  to  reed  as  follows:  the  ye«  '"o*^- 
ing  the  year  in  whldi  he  died  or  retired* "; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  paragraph 
thereof  ",  or  on  application,  would  be". 

(e)  Section  6(1)  (1)  of  su**  Aet  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  from  the  flret  sentence 
thaewxf  "and  (g)"  and  ineertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "(g).  and  (k)". 

(f)  Section  5  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(p)  A  survivor's  annuity  computed  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  (ex- 
cept an  smnulty  In  the  amount  determined 
undsr  the  proviso  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b) ) 
shall  (beiore  any  reduction  on  account  of 
age)  be  Increased  by  20  per  centum." 

Sac.  a.  (a)  All  pensions  under  section  6 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1887,  aU 
annuities  under  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1936.  and  all  survivor  anntiltlee  deriving 
from  Joint  and  survivor  armtutles  undsr  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1887  shall  be  In- 
creased by  20  per  centum. 

(b)  All  such  widows'  and  wtdowers'  insur- 
ance annultlee  which  are  payable  in  the 
amount  of  the  spouse's  annuity  to  which  the 
widow  at  widower  was  entitled,  shall,  in  cases 
where  the  employee  died  prior  to  October  1. 
1973,  be  increased  by  30  per  centum. 

(c)  AU  such  joint  and  survivor  annuities 
shall  be  computed  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  shaU  be 
reduced  by  the  percentage  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  election  of  such  annuity. 

Sac.  3.  AU  reoertlflcatlons  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  amendment*  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  made  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  without  application  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  approximating 
the  offsets  in  railroad  retirement  benrflts  for 
increases  in  social  security  benefits  by  reason 
of  amendments  prior  to  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971.  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Board  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  ad- 
justmentB  In  the  peroentagea  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1987  and  law*  pretalnlng 
thereto  In  order  that  these  percentagea.  when 
applied  against  current  social  security  bene- 
fits not  in  excess  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  appUcable  for  an  everage  monthly 
wage  of  •860,  will  produce  approximately  the 
same  amovxnts  as  those  computed  under  the 
law  In  effect,  except  for  changee  in  the  wage 
baee,  before  the  Social  Security  Amendmente 
of  1871  were  enacted. 

Bac.  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act.  exoept  for  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  1.  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
annuities  accruing  for  months  after  August 
1973  and  with  respect  to  penslot»s  due  In  cal- 
endar months  after  September  1072.  The  pro- 
viBkma  of  clauses  (vl)  through  (t).  whWh 
are  added  by  section  1  (d  i  ( 1 )  of  this  Act.  and 
tSe  provision*  of  section  1(d)  (2)  of  this  Act. 
ShaU  be  effective  as  follows:  clause  (vl) 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  annuities 
awarded   after   the  enactment   of   this   Act: 


clausee  (vll)  and  (v»M>.  and  the  prorietona 
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of  ••ctlon  (1)  (d)  (2).  •h»U  b«  •ffectlve  with 
r«sp«ot  to  annultlM  awsided  or  reoertlflad 
mtttr  the  eamctmmnt  of  this  Act;  Mid  cUuaes 
(iz)  and  (X)  abaU  b*  eStfctlve  with  raspect 
to  calendar  years  after  1971. 

(b)   The  flrtt  three  aectioiu  of  thU  Act, 
except  for  subeectlon*   (d)    and   (e)    of  aec- 
tloa  1.  and  the  amend  men  te  made  by  such 
sections,    shall    ceaae    to    apply    ac    of    the 
cloae  of  June  30.  lOTS.  Annultlea  accruing 
for  months  aftear  June  30.  1878,  and  pensions 
due  In  calendar  months  after  June  30.  1973. 
shall  be  computed  as  If  the  first  three  sec- 
tions of  this  Act.  except  for  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)   of  section  1,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  suoh  sections,  had  not  been  enacted. 
a»c.  fl.  It  U  the  policy  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtee  that  the  30-peroent  In- 
crease in  aiuiultles  of  Railroad  Retirement 
beneHolarles  provided  by  this  Act,  as  weU  aa 
the  10-percent  and  15-peroent  Increasee  pro- 
vided by  PuWle  Law  90-46  and  Public  Law 
91-377.    reepecUvely.    all    of    which   wUl    ex- 
pire by  the  terms  of  such  Acts  on  June  30. 
1973.  oftn  be  made  permanent  only  If  at  the 
same  time  a  method  is  adopted  to  insure  the 
receipt  of  sufQclent  revenuee  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  to  make  such  Account 
financially  solvent  based  on  sound  actuarial 
projections     Accordingly,    repreeentatlvea   of 
employees   and   retirees   and   representatives 
of  carriers  shall,  no  later  than  March  1.  1973. 
submit  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  a  report  containing  the  mu- 
tual   recommendations   of   such    representa- 
tives   based    upon    their    negotlatlans    and 
taking  Into  account  the  report  and  specific 
recommendations    of    the    Commission    on 
Railroad  Retirement  designed  to  insure  such 
solvency.  A  copy  of  the  report  of  such  repre- 
sentatives  shall    also  be   submitted    to   the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  which,  no  later 
than  AprU  1.  1973,  shall  submit  to  such  com- 
mittees of  the  Congreee  a  report  containing 
ita  Tlews  and  specific  recommendations,  and 
thoae  of  the  administration,  with  reference 
to  the  report  submitted  by  such  repreeenta- 
tlves. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
to  provide  a  temporary  20  per  centum  In- 
crease In  annuities,  to  simplify  administra- 
tion of  the  Act.  and  for  other  purposes.". 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  4383, 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  ADVISORY 
COMMrTTEE 


Mr.  8TAQOERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
reswl  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  object — 
will  the  gentleman  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  essentially  a  House  bill  with  a  Senate 
amendment  to  it.  The  Senate  put  In  an 
amendment  that  industry  and  labor  rec- 
ommended to  make  the  bill  more  sound. 
Mr.  FREY.  That  is  the  only  change? 
Mr.  STAGOERS.  That  Is  the  only 
change. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKS31.  Is  there  objection  to 
ttitt  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    Senate    amendment    was    con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmouA  consent  to  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  4383)  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  system 
governing  the  creation  and  («?eraUoa  of 
advisory   committees  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  a«k  unanimous 
consent    that    the    statement    of    the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  SpesJcer.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  if  this  involves  any  viola- 
tion of  the  3-day  House  rule? 
Mr.  MONAOAN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  forthright  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  swlvtsory  committee's  limitations  in 
this  bill.  Therefore,  I  will  not  object  to 
the  violation  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  and  the  clause  in  the  rule  per- 
taining to  the  3-day  printing  and  avail- 
ability for  Members  prior  to  considera- 
tion in  this  particular  instance:  but  it 
is  not  to  become  a  precedent,  nor  is  it 
to  be  considered  a  procedure,  imless  we 
change  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 
There  wets  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 18.  1972.) 

Mr.  MONAOAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MONAOAN.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  do 
want  to  begin  by  thanking  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  his  consideration 
in  this  matter,  and  to  assure  him  that 
the  request  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting   the  business  of   the  House 
and  moving  along  this  legislation,  which 
is,  I  think,  extremely  important  in  bring- 
ing about  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
operation  of  our  Government. 

There  was  really  no  objection  to  the 
legislation  in  the  committee,  and  it 
passed  this  House  with,  I  think,  only  8 
votes  against  it.  All  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  signed  the  report. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reporting  to  the 
House  on  the  outcome  of  the  successful 
oouference  with  the  other  body  can  HJl. 
4383.  This  bill  passed  the  House  on  May 
9,  1972,  and  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1972. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  blU  HJl. 
4383  was  designed  to  lay  down  ground 
rules  for  the  operation  of  the  estiioated 
3,200  advisory  committees  in  the  Federal 


Government.  These  committees  wUh 
their  membership  of  20,000  penons  and 
annual  cost  of  approximately  $7S  znUltan 
have  grown  to  Justify  th^r  desertptlon 
as  a  "fifth  arm  of  the  Ooivemment." 

The  Senate  struck  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  the  House  bill  and  substi- 
tuted a  Senate  ftTnp.nriTn<»nt  The  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  House  IrilL 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
with  the  Senate  amttidmeat  to  change 
the  title  of  the  bill  to  the  "Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act." 

The  conference  substitute  adt^its  the 
definition  of  "advisory  COTUnittee"  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  with  some  modi- 
fication. The  conference  substitute  defi- 
nition includes  committees  -which  are  es- 
tablished or  utilized  by  the  President  or 
one  or  more  agencies  or  cheers  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  excludes  from 
the  definition  of  "advisory  committee," 
in  addition  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the 
Commission  on  Oovemment  Procure- 
ment, and  any  oommittee  which  Is  com- 
posed wholly  of  fuU-tlme  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Oovemmwit. 

The  conference  substitute  exempts 
from  the  provisions  of  the  blU  any  ad- 
visory committee  established  or  utilized 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Boaj-d. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  which  requires 
the  President  or  any  agency  head  who 
creates  an  advisory  committee  to  follow 
the  guidelines  laid  down  for  standing 
committees  of  Congress  when  they  are 
considering  leelslatlon  establishing  ad- 
visory committees. 

The    conference   substitute    adopts  a 
compromise  between  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  the  House  bill  reganling  the 
responsibilities    of    the    Preeldrait   with 
respect   to   public   recommendations  of 
Presidential   advisory   cwnmlttees.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that  the 
President  "may"  delegate  responsibility 
for  evaluating  and  taking  action  with 
respect   to  public  recommendations  of 
Presidential    advisory     committees.    K 
further  provides  that  the  President  or 
his  delegate  "shall"  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  stating  his  prwosala  f« 
action  or  his  reas<His  for  Inaction  with 
respect  to  such  public  recommendations. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  requiring  the 
President  to  make  an  annual  r«x)rt  to 
the  Congress  on  the  number,  member- 
ship, and  cost  of  advisory  committees  In 
the  executive  branch.  The  President  may 
exclude  from  such  report  Information 
which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  with- 
held for  reasons  of  natiwiaJ  security. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a 
provision  requiring  the  Director  of  OMB 
to  Include  In  his  budget  recommendations 
a  summary  of  the  amounts  necessary  for 
the  expenses  of  advisory  committees, 
which  is  similar  to  a  provision  contained 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  also 
agreed  to  provisioivs  similar  to  thoae 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment- 
setting  forth  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  advisory  conunittees  are  es- 
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t-ljUshed— and  requiring  the  deslgnatlwi 
0l  a  committee  management  ofDce  in 
eaeb  agency  having  advisory  committees. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
nubUcation  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
ttmely    notice    of    advisory    committee 
meetings,    except   where   the   President 
determines  otherwise  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security.  The  conference  substi- 
tote  further  provides  for  public  access 
to  advisorv  committee  meetings  subject 
to  restrictions  which  may  be  Imposed  by 
the  President  or  the  head  of  any  agency 
to  which  an  advisory  committee  reports, 
such  restrictions  may  be  imposed  after 
it  is  determined  that  an  advisory  com- 
mittee meeting  is  concerned  with  mat- 
ters listed  in  section  552(b)   of  tltie  V, 
United  States  Code.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute also  provides  that  subject  to  sec- 
tion 552  of  tltie  V,  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  records  and  other  papers  of  advisory 
committees  shall  be  available  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying. 

The  conference  substitute  requires 
that  a  designated  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government  attend  each  advisory 
committee  meeting.  No  such  meeting 
may  be  conducted  in  his  absence  or  with- 
out his  approval.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Presidential  advisory  committees,  the 
agenda  of  such  meeting  must  be  ap- 
proved by  him. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  the  adoption  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute of  a  provision  similar  to  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment that  required  agencies  or  advisory 
oOTunittees  to  make  any  transcripts  of 
their  proceedings  or  meetings  available 
to  the  pubhc  at  actual  cost  of  duplica- 
tion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
the  termination  of  any  advisory  commit- 
tee within  2  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  or  the  date  of  its  creation, 
whichever  is  later,  unless  it  is  renewed 
by  the  creating  authority  or  Its  duration 
is  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 

All  the  outstanding  differences  with 
the  Senate  have  been  resolved  by  the 
committee  of  conference.  This  bill  is  the 
culmination  of  considerable  work  both 
here  and  in  the  other  body.  In  the  House 
the  measure  has  had  strong  bipartisan 
support.  In  the  other  body  the  measure 
has  progressed  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Senators  Metcalf.  Roth,  and  Pircy. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  conference 
report  be  accepted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  conferee  on  this  bill.  I  am  satisfied 
the  conference  rei)ort  is  an  eminently 
fair  compromise  between  the  Senate  and 
House-passed  versions  of  the  legislation 
and  I  believe  it  provides  a  viable  system 
for  the  estabUshment  and  administration 
of  advisory  committees  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  House  bill  were  re- 
tained in  the  conference  report.  More- 
over, I  believe  it  is  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  administration  as  set 
forth  in  the  new  Executive  Order  11671 
which  are  incorporated  in  part  in  the 
conference  report. 

The  chairmsm  has  well  described  the 
major  areas  of  compromise  and  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  reiterate 


his  statements.  However,  I  would  like  to 
emphasise  that  the  conference  report 
advances  the  public's  right  to  know  in 
tMs  vitally  important  area.  It  provides 
for  pul^c  access  to  advisory  committee 
meetings  not  subject  to  special  restric- 
tions and  provides  for  the  availability 
of  the  records  and  other  papers  of  ad- 
visorv committees  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Other  than  that,  as  the  chairman  has 
indicated,  the  bill  would  provide  much- 
needed  guidelines  for  the  creation,  re- 
view, smd  reporting  of  advisory  commit- 
tees and  reUeve  the  confusion  and  dis- 
organization which  now  exist. 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  SpetOcer,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  do  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  said  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
work  that  they  did  in  putting  this  legis- 
lation together  and  following  it  through 
in  the  conference  report,  and  the  com- 
mendable job  they  have  done. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  step 
forward.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Mr.  Holhtkld,  a 
question. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holituld)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Am  I  correct  in  the  un- 
derstanding that  this  blU  does  not  apply 
to  such  organieationB  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  its  various 
committees  which  make  studies  and  sub- 
mit reports  to  Federal  agencies  on  re- 
quest?   

Mr  HOLIFTELD.  The  gentieman  is 
quite  correct.  If  he  will  refer  to  the  joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  committee 
of  conference  at  ptige  10,  the  first  full 
psu-agraph,  it  states  as  follows: 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  persons  or  or- 
ganizations virhlch  have  contractual  relation- 
ships with  Federal  agencies  nor  to  advisory 
committees  not  directly  established  by  or  for 
such  agencies. 


the  obsolete  ones  or  those  which  contra- 
dict each  other  are  abcdlshed. 

I  believe  this  is  a  move  toward  eooQ- 
omy  £uid  efficiency.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gwitleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Baoww), 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  gentieman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MoNAGAH) ,  the  chairman. 
for  the  good  work  they  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  d<me.  I 
believe  this  is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion  toward  economy  and  efflcioicy. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

I  also  thank  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hortow)  for  his  gmerous 
statement,  and  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Browk)  for  his  coop««- 
tlon  at  all  stages  of  this  legislaticm.  which 
truly  is  a  bipartisan  product.  That  is  true 
here  in  this  body  and  also  in  the  other 

body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  support  of  the 
Members  for  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queetlon  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  by 
Congress  and.  therefore,  it  comes  under 
that  category. 

Mr.  HORTON.  So,  it  would  be  ex- 
cluded?         

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  findings  of  the  sub- 
committee revealed  that  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  3.200  of  these  ad- 
visory committees.  We  had  quite  a  bit  of 
trouble  finding  out  how  many  there  were, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  3.200  covers  it 
altogether.  One  agency  reported  383  ad- 
visory committees,  and  later  revised  it  to 
420,  and  their  latest  revision  is  511  agen- 
cy advisory  committees.  Their  latest  re- 
vision is  511  interagency  advisory  com- 
mittees. They  are  all  over  the  map.  Many 
of  them  ought  to  be  abolished. 

This  bill.  I  believe,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  getting  a  proper  inventory  of 
these  advisory  committees.  Our  commit- 
tee will  follow  up  on  this  and  see  that 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Memtsers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR  16705.  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE APPROPRIATIONS.  1973 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  1122  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: ^ 
H.  Rm.  ilM 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
6  of  Rxile  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  House  rewdve  itself  mto  the 
committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
iKJl  16706)  maiang  appropriations  foe  Par- 
elen  Assistance  and  related  programs  for  the 
fl«5al  year  ending  June  30. 1973,  and  f«  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  agalnrt  said 
bUl  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollino)  is  recognized  fcxr 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smtth)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  imusual  rule. 
We  in  the  Rules  Committee  have  granted 
very  few  general  waivers  of  points  of 
order  on  bills  in  recent  times.  We  have 
tried  to  specify  what  all  the  waivers 
were  in  detalL 
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On  this  bill  there  are  so  many  points 
ol  order  we  are  waiving  that  it  would 
almost  be  a  futility  to  try  to  list  them. 
Almost  everything  In  the  appropriation 
bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  for  one 
reason  or  another,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  subject  to  a  pomt  of  order  on  the  3-day 
rule. 

So  I  made  the  motion  to  waive  all 
points  of  order,  for  the  obvioiu  reason 
that  if  we  did  not  waive  them  all  we 
would  have  a  rule  which  might  be  longer 
Uian  the  bill. 

The  only  justiflcatlon  for  this — and  I 
believe  it  is  a  very  important  justifica- 
tion— is  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
on  which  we  have  to  have  waivers  include 
military  assistance,  aid  to  Bangladesh, 
and  all  kinds  of  things  that  have  passed 
the  House  in  a  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  suid  sent 
to  the  Senate,  on  which  there  has  been 
no  action. 

The  Senate  in  a  very  unusual  proce- 
dure took  up  a  bill.  Then,  in  a  most  un- 
usual of  situations,  people  who  for  years 
iaave  been  for  foreign  aid  and  people  who 
have  become  opponents  of  foreign  aid 
defeated  the  bill.  People  who  were  strong 
supporters  of  the  bill  voted  against  it 
because  of  the  provisions  it  contained 
with  regard  to  ending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Now.  hopefully  the  Congress  is  moving 
toward  a  sine  die  adjournment.  If  there 
IS  to  be  a  sine  die  adjournment  this  side 
of  November  or  December,  foreign  aid  is 
one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to  have 
to  be  acted  on. 

Now,  the  only  alternative  to  acting  on 
it  in  this  fashion  is  to  act  on  it  with 
a  continuing  resolution,  and  I  personally 
feel,  as  I  believe  most  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  feel,  it  would  be  better  if  we 
bit  the  bullet  and  tried  to  face  the  issue 
than  passed  legislation  that  did  not 
acluiowledge  our  inability  to  function  as 
a  total  institution,  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  atates. 

That  is  the  Justification  for  using  this 
very  imusual  procedure  to  deal  with 
t.hi.<;  matter  and  send  it  to  the  other 
body  so  that  once  more  the  ball  in  a 
sense  is  in  the  other  body's  court. 

Now,  the  reason  for  bringing  it  up  to- 
day, in  my  judgment,  is  short  of  range, 
but  still  important.  We  are  far  enough 
along  in  the  year  so  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  have  engagements  of  some 
importance  to  them  in  other  places  than 
in  Washington,  and  the  bringing  up  of 
the  rule  today — and  we  are  just  going 
to  consider  the  rule — is  so  it  will  be  more 
probable  that  the  business  of  the  week 
may  be  finished  tomorrow.  And  with  no 
apologies.  I  say  this:  This  is  a  most  un- 
usual rule,  a  rule  by  which  we  waive 
points  of  order  against  everything  under 
the  sun.  but  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
pursue  the  business  of  the  House  In  a 
reasonably  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLINa.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  either  or  both  of  my  friends,  the 
gezkUeman  from  Missouri,  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  enough  for  yielding 
to  me  on  this  occasion. 


To  make  a  \ans  story  short,  this  is  a 
most  unusual  rule  on  what  always  has 
been  and  still  is  a  most  unusual  bill.  This 
bill,  if  appropriated  for  in  full,  will  mean 
that  the  taxpayers  will  cough  up  approx- 
imately another  $2.7  biUlod  to  be  dished 
out  to  foreigners  who  are  already  waiting 
with  their  tin  cups  ready  around  the 
world. 

And  so  we  are  again  confronted  with 
what  we  usually  are  about  this  time  of 
the  year — an  unusual  rule  making  in  or- 
der a  bill  to  give  away  $2  to  $3  billion  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  to  the 
spongers  around  the  world.  It  is  about 
that  simple. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
agree  with  me.  at  least  in  part? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  agree  with  him 
on  the  fact  it  is  unusual,  and  I  will  agree 
with  him  on  the  fact  no  one  has  been 
more  consistent  in  his  opposition  to  tliis 
kind  of  expenditure  than  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has. 

The  only  thing  I  would  say  in  defense 
of  the  process,  which  I  supported  and  do 
now  support,  is  that  a  long  line  of  Pres- 
idents, both  Republican  and  Democratic 
have  felt  very  strongly  about  this  subject, 
and  a  long  line  of  Congresses  with  con- 
siderable pain  have  usually  discovered  a 
majority  in  support  of  these  proposi- 
tions, sometimes,  I  guess  fairly  regularly 
over  the  last  8  or  10  years,  at  a  reduced 
level  from  the  bill  before  us.  I  cannot 
even  say  that  about  this  one,  because  I 
understand  there  will  be  a  little  bit  more 
money  spent  this  time  than  the  last  time 
if  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gwitleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  on  behalf  of  those 
who  have  been  voting  for  this  aruiual 
mxUtlbillion -dollar  foreign  giveaway  busi- 
ness through  the  years,  I  want  to  extend 
my  sympathy  to  the  taxpayers. 
Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  my  nonapol- 
ogetic  colleague  from  Missouri  yielding 
about  his  most  apologetic  remarks. 

I  just  wonder  If  he  would  not  join 
with  me  in  the  conclusion  that  an  even 
quicker  way  to  adjoiim  sine  die  would 
be  to  join  with  the  other  body  and  give 
this  thing  the  decent  burial  that  it  de- 
serves by  voting  down  the  nUe  waiving 
all  points  of  order  and  changing  again, 
as  we  just  did  on  the  previous  considera- 
tion, the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
which  the  gentleman  was  so  eminent  in 
helping  prepare. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  last  sentence,  recognizing  my  in- 
terest in  reorganization. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  state- 
ment, the  only  comment  I  can  make 
would  be  that  if  we  did  not  proceed  in 
this  fashion  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
and  if  we  did  not  have  the  continuing 
resolution  which  kept  this  program  go- 
ing, I  do  not  believe  that  this  Congress 
could  successfully  adjourn  permanently 
for  this  year.  I  say  that  because  I  am 
convinced  the  failure  to  have  any  foreign 
aid  program  woiild  result  in  the  Presi- 
dent feeling  that  he  had  to  call  us  back 
after  the  election  if  n(A  earlier. 


So  I  agree  with  the  thriist  of  the  g«D- 
tleman's  statement  from  his  point  at 
view,  but  I  must  say  I  do  believe  we  must 
act  on  the  matter,  and  this  I  believe  is 
the  more  responsible  way  to  act  than  by 
continuing  resolution,  to  which  we  may 
cc^me  in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  question  of  responsi- 
bility Is  a  matter  of  speculation  for  in- 
dividual Members.  Waiving  all  points  of 
order  takes  away  the  elected  individual 
Member's  rights  against  nongermane 
bills  or  against  appropriating  committee 
reports  that  have  not  been  authorized  by 
the  legislative  committee,  and  it  does 
damage,  I  think  my  distinguished  friend 
will  agree  with  me,  to  the  orderly  leg- 
islative process.  Perhaps  it  Is  Just  as  well 
to  let  this  ball  bounce  in  the  court  of  the 
executive  branch  and  put  the  onus  on 
them  for  calling  us  back  into  session  if 
this  is  all  that  important. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  strongly  hope 
that  we  would  do  even  greater  damage 
to  this  foreign  aid  giveaway.  I  yield  to 
no  one,  even  my  friend  from  Iowa,  in 
consistency  in  having  voted  against  this 
at  every  opportunity  I  have  had  since  I 
have  been  here,  as  I  have  voted  against 
increaed  debt  ceilings  and  as  I  have 
voted  against  and  will  vote  against  a 
continuing  resolution. 

For  the  gentleman's  information,  I 
have  already  been  approached  today 
about  this  continuing  resolution  coming 
up  next  week  and  about  extending  the 
time  beyond  the  middle  of  October.  If 
this  House  does  not  want  to  dangle  on 
the  tenuous  strings  of  the  other  body  or 
the  executive  branch  and  assert  its  will 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  then 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  caught  their 
attention  by  striking  them  between  the 
eyes  with  a  singletree,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  what  is  going  on  with 
their  moneys. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  again 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  resist  replying 
to  my  good  friend  from  Missouri  and  his 
statement  that  he  does  not  yield  to  me 
in  his  consistent  opposition  to  the  for- 
eign handout  progrsuns.  Let  me  say  to 
him  that  I  have  about  24  years  of  voting 
against  it  and  he  still  needs  about  12 
vears  to  catch  up. 

Mr.  HALL.  Like  the  gentleman  says, 
without  qualms  he  can  write  songs. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  I  can  say  that 
any  fair-minded  observer  can  state  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missotui  are  tied  in  their 
opposition. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  really  a 
master  of  imderstatement  when  he  said 
this  bill  was  a  little  bit  higher.  It  strikes 
me  that  you  do  not  have  to  be  against 
foreign  aid  to  be  worried  about  this  bill, 
because  It  Is  $1  billion  higher  than  last 
year.  We  have  gone  back  over  the  last 
16  yeatrs,  and  as  far  as  we  can  find  out, 
It  Is  the  highest  foreign  aid  bill  we  have 
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la  all  the  16  years  that  I  was  able  to  get 
the  history  on. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  SpesJier,  I  find  myself  in  between 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentl«> 
man  from  Missouri,  because  I  think  I 
have  only  had  16  years  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  here,  so  I  will 
never  catch  up  with  the  goitleman  from 
Iowa,  because  I  am  leaving  at  the  end 
of  this  term.  I  am  still  opposed  to  for- 
eign aid  and  will  still  vote  against  the 

bill. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  other 
way  that  we  can  get  this  bill  before  this 
House  but  to  do  what  the  Committee  on 
Rules  did.  I  support  the  rule,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  in  his  al- 
ways extremely  able  maimer,  has  ex- 
plained what  we  did  entirely  correctly. 

Together  with  the  comments  of  my  two 
associates  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  think 
everybody  should  know  what  we  are  do- 
ing, and  I  believe  they  do. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.   The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qtiorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
s«it  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  240.  nays  98,  not  voting  92, 
as  follows: 

[Rrtl  No.  3761 
TEAS— 240 


Ahzug 

Chamberlain 

Pord, 

Addabbo 

Chlsholm 

William  D. 

Alexander 

Clark 

Fountain 

Anderson.  111. 

Clausen, 

Praser 

Andenon. 

DonH. 

Prellnghuysen 

Tenn. 

Cleveland 

Prenzel 

Andrewa, 

CoUlna.ni. 

Prey 

N.  Dak. 

Colmer 

Pulton 

Arends 

Conable 

F^lqua 

Ashley 

Conover 

OaydoB 

Aapin 

Conte 

C}onzales 

BadUlo 

Conyers 

Ooodllng 

Bennett 

Gorman 

Oraaso 

Bergl&nd 

Cotter 

Gray 

Blaggi 

Coughlln 

Green.  Oreg. 

Blester 

cnuver 

Gubaer 

Bingham 

Daniel.  Va. 

Oude 

Blackburn 

Danlelson 

Halpem 

Blatnlk 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hamilton 

BoUin? 

de  la  Oarza 

Hanlny 

Bow 

DRilfinback 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Brademaa 

DeUums 

Harrington 

Braaco 

Dennis 

Harataa 

Bray 

Dent 

Harvey 

Brooks 

Dickinson 

Halting! 

Brotzman 

DlngeU 

Brown.  Mich. 

Donobue 

Hawklna 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Downing 

Hays 

Buchanan 

Drlnan 

Heinz 

Bvirke.  Maaa. 

duPont 

HelBtoskl 

Burleson,  Tex 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

BurMson,  Mo. 

EUberg 

mcks.  Wash. 

Burton 

Erlenbom 

Hogan 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Each 

HoUfleld 

Cabell 

E>rans,  Colo. 

Horton 

Carey.  N.Y. 

FaaceU 

Hosmer 

Oarlaon 

Plah 

Howard 

Ouney 

nood 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Oaitat 

Foley 

Jone*.  Ala. 

Cmbt.Tm. 

Pord.  Gerald  R.  Karth 

Cederberg 

Kazen 

Ke« 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluceynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCloskey 

McColllBter 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKavltt 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mallary 
Mann 

MaUilaa,  CaUf . 
Mataunaga 
Mayne 
MaEzoU 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Metcalfe 
MllU,  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnlah 
Mink 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Abbltt 
Anderson, 

Calif 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Beglch 
Brlnkley 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Byron 
Gaffery 
Camp 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
CoUler 
CoUlns.  Tex. 
C*ane 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Denholm 
Dom 
Duncan 
Edwarda.  Calll. 
Eshleman 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Grlflln 
Oroaa 
Qrover 


Moaber 
Murpixy.  111. 
Myers 

Kateber 
Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O-NelU 

PsLSsman 

PcUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N  C. 

Price,  m. 

PurceU 

Qule 

Ratlsback 

Randall 

Rang  el 

Rees 

Reusa 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

RoblBon,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkovakl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shrtver 

NAYS— 88 

Hagan 


Stkes 
SUk 
Slack 

Smith.  Oallf 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Stratton 
Stubbie&eld 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Teague.  Oallf. 
Terry 
Thone 
Tleman 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
VanU 
Vlgorlto 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Wballey 
Wbtteburst 
Wbltten 
WllUams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Haley 
HaU 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jannaa 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Long.  La. 
Lujan 
McClure 
Martin 
Ma  this.  Oa. 
MUler.  Ohio 
MlBeU 
Moss 
O'Konskl 
Pike 
Poage 
PoweU 
Price,  Tex. 
Qulllen 
Rarlck 


Roberts 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rouafa 

Roil  ser  lot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

SatterHeld 

Scharle 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Tbompaon,  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wla 

Van  Deerlln 

Veyaey 

Waggonner 

Wlilte 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Pla. 
Zwach 


Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Adams 

Annunzlo 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Belcher 

BeU 

Betts 

BevlU 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Boland 

BroomAeld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Celler 

Clay 

CuiUn 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dow 
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Link 

McClory 

MeCormack 


Dowdy 

Dulakl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Flynt 

Porsythe 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Oarmats 

Olalmo 

Ooldwater 

Green,  Pa. 

GrUBths 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

H*bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

HUUs 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keating 

Lennon 


McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKUiney 
McMillan 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miliar.  CaUf. 

Mln«>i>ll 

Mitchell 
Murphy,  N.T. 
NlCboU 

Nix 

Patman 
Patten 
Pickle 
Plmle 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
R«ld 
Rooney.  N.Y. 


St  Oermaln 

Say  lor 

Schmltz 

ScilBeebell 

Soott 

Skublta 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


Springer  Waidie 

Stelger,  Ariz.       WldaaU 
Stokes  Wiggins 

Teague,  Tex,       Wydlar 
Tbompaon,  N.J. 
Udall 

Bo  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  aimounced  the  foUowins 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Hubert  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Iktoney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  WydlM. , 

Annunalo  with  Mr.  Michel.  r 

Celler  with  Mr.  Ponythe. 

Delaney  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Dulskl  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mr*.  Dwyvr. 
Mr.    Thompson   of   N«w   Jersey    with    Mr. 
Hunt. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Wtd- 
naU. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Puclnakl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mrs.  Hackler  of  Maasa- 
chusatts. 

Mr.  St  Gernxatn  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  MUcva  with  Mr.  Mltebell. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bkubltz. 
Mr.  Bekhardt  with  Mi.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Keating. 
Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  HUlU. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Mloahall. 
Mr.     Oreen     of     Pennsylvania     with     Mr. 
SchneebelL 
Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr    Stelger  of   Arizona. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Etorwlnakl. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Prror  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Waidie  wltli  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mrs.  Grifflths  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Bymee  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Seott. 
Mr.  Oarmats  with  Mr.  Sprlngar. 
Mr.   MeCormack    with   Mr.    McCulloch. 
Mr.  Plvnt  with  Mr.  Schmlta. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Oallflanakls. 
Mr.  Oallagber  with  Mr.  MUler  of  California. 
Mr.  Nichols  with.  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Blaaton. 
Mr.  Retd  with  Mr.  Bevfll. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

BTT.T.  TO  RESTRICT  TRAVEL  TO 
COUNTRIES  ENGAGED  IN  ARMTD 
CONFLICT  WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  amd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  of 
this  year  the  actress  Jane  Fonda  traveled 
to  North  Vietnam.  She  did  so  without  a 
passport  validated  for  travel  to  that 
country,  without  informing  the  State 
Department  of  her  intention  to  travel 
to  North  Vietnam  after  flrst  going 
to  Russia,  and  without  seeking  any 
official  authorization  for  the  trip. 
Her  actions,  of  course,  were  not 
the  first  we  have  witnessed  in  this 
vein.  North  Vietnam  seems  to  be  becom- 
ing a  popuLai-  destination.  It  certainly  is 
a  means  for  guaranteeing  publicity  for 
the  junketeer.  These  Journeys  to  North 
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Vietnam  have  been  for  a  variety  of  pax- 
poses  The  most  recent  ones  have  served 
to  spread  the  enemy  propaganda  about 
dike    bombing,    they    have    aided    the 
enemy's  design  In  releasing  prisoners  or 
war  la  a  drtbWe,  they  have  falsely  pub- 
lldMd  the  kind  of  treatments  being  af- 
forded to  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  they 
have  endeavored  to  sap  the  will  and 
morale  of  our  servicemen  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Jane  P\>nda,  serving  as  a  tool  of  the 
Hanoi  propagandists,  made  more  than  20 
broadcasts    to    American    troops.    Her 
statements  are  of  a  most  pernicious  na- 
ture. In  my  Judgment  they  were  clearly 
designed  to  engender  doubts  In  the  minds 
of    our    servicemen    concerning    their 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  their 
willingness  to  carry  out  military  orders. 
This  is  the  stuff  of  which  sedition  Is 
made. 

Over  Radio  Hanoi,  directing  her  re- 
marks to  American  servicemen,  Jane 
Fonda  said  for  example: 

Please  think  of  what  you  are  doing — ^have 
you  any  t«iMi  what  your  homba  are  doing  when 
you  pull  the  Iev««  and  push  th«  buttons?— 
how  do«  It  feel  to  b«  tuied  a«  pawns?— to- 
night when  you  are  alone  art  yoursel-ves: 
whAt  are  you  dolag?  Accept  no  r«Mly  anawers 
fed  to  you  by  rot«  from  baste  training— I 
know  that  if  you  saw  and  If  you  Itnew  the 
Vietnamese  under  peaceful  conditions,  you 
would  hate  the  men  who  are  sending  you  on 
bombing  mUalona— If  they  told  you  the  truth, 
you  wouldn't  flght.  you  wouldn't  klU— you 
have  been  told  Ues  so  that  It  would  b«  poa- 
slble  for  you  to  kill. 
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It  would  req\iire  a  gross  distortion  of 
logic  to  conclude  that  these  statements 
were  not  intended  to  create  doubt  In  the 
mind  of  the  Ustaaer.  Is  It  not  obvious  that 
these  remarks  were  Intended  to  serve  as  a 
stimulus  for  diminished  morale  and  loy- 
alty or  for  refusal  of  duty?  It  was  the 
purpoee  of  the  sedition  statute  to  prohibit 
such  conduct.  Regardless  of  how  we  may 
feel  about  the  war  in  Indochina,  we  must 
not  sanction  efforts  to  destroy  the  morale 
and  discipline  <rf  our  troops. 

The  committee  has  been  assisted  in 
analyzing  the  psychciogical  effects  of  the 
Fonda  broadcasts  on  American  service- 
men by  several  experts  In  the  field  of  psy- 
chological warfare.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  I  am  appending  to  these 
remarks  two  of  the  analyses  which  have 
been  prepared  by  these  experts  in  their 
field.  A  review  of  these  analyses  is  most 
helpful  in  demonstrating  the  serious  ef- 
fects of  the  broadcasts  of  Jane  Fonda. 
Since  It  did  not  appear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  consulted  any  such 
experts  in  order  to  be  apprised  of  the  like- 
ly effects  of  the  broadcasts.  I  have  also 
made  these  analyses  available  to  the  De- 
partment. The  analyses  are  keenly  rele- 
vant The  broadcasts  cannot  be  studied 
In  a  vacuum.  Although  the  American  in- 
volvement in  the  war  In  South  Vietnam 
is  winding  down,  we  must  not  lightly  re- 
gard or  dismiss  blatant  attempts  to  de- 
stroy troop  mwale  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture in  our  history. 

Soon  after  learning  of  her  Initial  broad- 
casts, mv  colleague  frOTn  Georgia,  Con- 
gressman PtETCHER  Thompson,  asked 
that  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  matter, 
giving  consideration  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
subpena  to  Miss  Fonda.  The  committee 
met  on  August  10  to  take  the  request  of 


Mr.  Thompson  under  advisement.  By  a 
vote  of  8  to  1  the  committee  agreed  to  ask 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  report  cm 
the  case.  The  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  conveying  the  wishes 
of  the  committee  was  piaced  in  the  Con- 
GRE88ION1L  RicoRD,  volumc  118,  part  22, 

page  28287. 

The    Department    of    Justice    subse- 
quently advised  that  a  report  could  not 
be  submitted  by  the  date  which  the  com- 
mittee requested.  Inasmuch  as  the  mat- 
ter was  still  under  investigation.  Then, 
in  response  to  my  invitation.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  A.  WilUam  Olson  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  in  execu- 
tive session  on  September  19  to  orally  re- 
view the  subject.  Additionally,  the  com- 
mittee heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Johnson,  Deputy  Director  and  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Passport  Office,  in  rela- 
tion to  Fonda's  travel  and  the  difficulties 
in  enforcement  which  are  generally  en- 
countered by  the  Department  of  State^ 
The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  helped 
to  clarify  weaknesses  in  the  law  which 
make  it  Inordinately  difficult  to  apply 
criminal  sanctions  to  conduct  such  as 
that  of  Jane  Fonda.  Although  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  testified  that  the 
Fonda   case   is   still  under   prosecutave 
consideration,  it  is  rather  obvious  that 
the  executive  branch  Is  encountering  se- 
vere diiaculty  in  applying  present  stat- 
utes to  the  Fonda  circumstances. 

In  considering  the  applicability  of  the 
treason  or  sedition  statutes  to  activities 
of  U  S  citizens  within  North  Vietnam  it 
does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  imagina- 
tion to  recognize  that  witnesses  are  not 
readily  available  to  prove  the  conduct  to 
a  court  of  law.  If  we  can  generally  agree 
that  the  activities  of  U.S.   citizens  in 
North  Vietnam  have  been  overwhelmlJOg- 
ly  adverse  to  our  national  taterests,  then 
the  solution  is  to  simplify  the  evidenti- 
ary requirements  by  making  unlawful  all 
travel  to  countries  with  which  we  are  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict,  except  insofar 
as  deemed  necessary  by  the  President  to 
the  national  interest. 

In  analyzing  the  Fonda  broadcasts,  as 
well  as  the  activities  of  others  who  pre- 
ceded her,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  a 
new  statute  is  needed  which  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  restrict  travel  to 
countries  whose  miUtary  forces  a™  en- 
gaged to  armed  conflict  with  ours.  The 
President  would  be  empowered  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  national  interest,  but 
all  other  travel  to  such  countries  would 
be  unlawful.  I  thmk  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  general  attitude  of  the  committee's 
witnesses  is  supportive  of  this  legisla- 
tion. ,       ^^    i.    i 
In  mtroducing  thie  bill  today,  the  text 
of  which  follows,  I  am  jotoed  by  5  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Ziow  and  Mr.  ScHMi-rz. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
Miss  Fonda  violated  the  crimtoal  laws  of 
the  United  States  when  she  traveled  to 
North  Vietnam  and  made  the  foregoing 
propaganda  broadcasts  to  American 
troops.  I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  she 
will  never  be  prosecuted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  However,  I  cannot 
fault  the  Department  of  Justice  alto- 
gether. There  are  very  serious  evidenti- 
ary difficulties  as  well  as  the  considera- 


ti<Hi  that  prosecution  will  result  in  malb. 
tog  a  martyr  out  of  a  peraon  who  doai 
not  deserve  to  be  a  martyr  and  also  the 
probability  of  projecting  a  trial  toto  ttas 
political  arena  much  like  the  Chicago 
Seven  conspiracy  trial. 

Therefore  I  firmly  believe  that  ttat 
only  way  to  obviate  the  coatroversy  that 
has  raged  over  the  heads  of  Fonda, 
Ramsey  Clark  and  others  is  to  effectively 
forbid  travel  by  any  American  citiian 
to  a  country  with  which  the  United 
States  is  having  hostilltlee  without  pilar 
permission. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measure.  It  is  constt- 
tutionai.  I  can  think  of  no  legitimate 
reason  why  any  American  citizen  should 
be  permitted  to  travel  to  a  hostile  coun- 
try without  proper  authorization.  Thl« 
measure   represents   one   of   the  many 
reedistic  choices  that  this  free  society 
must  begm  to  make  between  freedom 
and  anarchy  and  license  if  we  are  to 
remam  a  free  society. 
A  blU  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960 
(50   TJ.S.G.   783)    Is  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately following  subsection   (c)    of  such 
section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  President  may  restrict  travel 
by  citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States  to.  m,  OT  through  any  country  or  area 
whose  military  forces  are  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  with  the  mUltary  forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Such  restriatlon  shall  be  an- 
nounced by  public  notice  which  shall  be  pub- 
llshed  in  the  Federal  Register.  Travel  to  such 
restricted  country  or  area  by  any  person  may 
be  authorized  by  the  President  when  lie 
deems  such  travel  to  be  In  the  national  In- 
terest. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  citlaen 
or  national  of  the  United  States  willfully 
and  without  such  authorization  to  travel 
to.  in.  or  through  any  country  or  area  to 
which  travel  Is  restricted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection." 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  existing  subsec- 
tions (c)   through   (f),  as  (d)   through  (g). 


biographical  data   of   francis  m. 
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where  he  conducted  research  in  insurgency 
and  propaganda  techniques  and  revolution- 
ary tactics   He  became  a  specialist  in  medl» 
analvsis  whereby  public  opinion  trends  mi» 
be    determined    from    newspapers    and  oth- 
er Information  sources.  In  1970  he  became 
chief  analyst  for  a  Washington.  D.C..  ftm 
••National  Media  Analysis."  where  he  studied 
the  so-called  "underground"  press  and  edit- 
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ganda  impact  of  such  newspapers  with  re- 
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^PTKMBEB    11,    1978. 

Dr.  JosKpa  E.  Thach, 

Research  Arudyat  Committee  on  Internal  M- 
curity.    House    of    Revreaentativea,   3W 
Cannon  Building.   Washington,  D.O. 
Dkab  Docto*  Thach:  The  enclosed  selec- 
tion of  broadcasts,  attributed  to  actreaaJM* 
Fonda,    were    reviewed    as    you    requaetefl. 
PranUy,  although  I  have  poured  over  Utw 


yiT  thouaandu  of  p«gM  ot  uBdergro\n»d 
MHi  mefrt*'  ^  *•*•  P***  '"^  ye*».  I  !»••• 
tamd  Uttia  that  I  fBlt  qiuUSed  xatw  pn- 
Sely  ae  puniy  peycbologto.!  w»rt*r«  than 
^ZJ.  I  uM  una  term  to  the  ewiae  of  Dr. 
SwTm.  a.  Llneharger-*  cU«lo  book  on  the 
irtlect  and  of  the  FM  33  aerlsa  of  flald 
SSualfl  produced  by  the  VS.  Army  emoe 
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I  have  to  dlaoount  Mise  Fonda's  words  as 
flOMtltuttng  an  anti-war  protes*.  not  only  be- 
oKuae  they  ware  aUegedly  dlraetwl  toward 
OM  military  forces  In  the  fleld— *  grcup 
laidly  to  a  position  to  act  on  anyone's  pro- 
test without  disobeying  the  orders  they  are 
oneratlng  under— but  because  she  says  as 
much  to  her  text.  In  other  words,  she  la  not 
uddtesBing  her  remarlni  toward  Influencing 
ttie  voting  behavior  of  fellow  citizens,  or  to- 
miO.  leglAatoTB  WHO  are  paaslng  on  mlUtary 
«mroprlatlons  etc.,  or  the  Prealdent,  Secre- 
tary of  xaetonae,  or  even  conunanders  to  the 
field  she  la.  to  her  own  words,  addressing 
herself  to  men  at  the  operational  level  of 
mlUtary  units  and  suggesting  to  them,  that 
they  not  follow  their  orders. 

As  I  noted  to  the  begtontog,  her  tech- 
niques, phraseology,  and  themes  are  more 
oamparable  to  combat  propaganda  opera- 
tions, designed  to  encourage  misbehavior  on 
the  part  of  troops,  than  anything  else  I  can 
think  of.  For  example,  her  words  seem  to  fit 
the  following  passage  rather  well: 

Another  major  direction  of  the  propa- 
ganda effort  la  to  emphasize  to  the  enemy 
soldier  the  dangers  of  combat.  Such  an  ap- 
peal, combined  with  a  questioning  of  the 
wrath  of  his  coimtry's  war  alms.  Is  designed 
to  encourage  the  enemy  soldier  to  be  par- 
ticularly cautious  and  to  maltoger  and  avoid 
danger  at  every  opportunity,  thus  reducing 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  his  unit.  [p.  12, 
V3.  Army  FM  33-6,  January  1962] 

Perhaps  more  specifically  to  the  Vietnam 
situation,  I  see  the  texts  of  these  broad- 
oasts  as  falling  quite  handily  Into  the  state- 
ment of  a  primary  psychological  goal  of 
insurgent  forces  as  stated  In  the  1966  edi- 
tion of  this  same  manual: 

...  to  convince  the  world  and  the  local 
population  that  the  motives  of  nations  as- 
sisting the  threatened  government  are  false. 
Through  national  and  totematlonal  media. 
the  Insurgent  wUl  attempt  to  malign  the 
motives  of  all  assistance  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment. Economic  exploitation,  neo-colo- 
nlallsm.  genocide,  and  capitalism  seeking 
raw  materials  and  markets  are  some  of  the 
numerous  themes  used  to  elicit  sympathy 
and  support,  [p.  35.  U.S.  Army  FM  33-5.  Octo- 
ber 1966] 

Certain  passages  to  Miss  Fonda's  material 
call  to  mind  descriptions  of  propaganda 
aimed  at  the  French  to  the  Algerian  ex- 
perience : 

.  .  .  Frenchmen  were  told  that  the  war 
waged  by  France  vraa  unjust,  that  the  PLN 
vat  justified  to  fighting  for  todependence, 
that  the  very  principles  Invoked  by  the 
HJT  were  learned  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, etc.  ...  [p.  270,  Undergrounds  in  In- 
surgent, Revolutionary,  arid  Resistance  War- 
fare, Special  Operations  Besearch  Office,  The 
American  University,  November,  1968] 

Similar  material,  of  course,  can  be  found 
in  the  literature  on  most  revolutionary  op- 
erations In  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The 
Huks  in  the  Philippines,  for  example,  used 
acme  of  the  same  themes. 

Getting  directly  to  the  resemblanoe  of 
itiaa  Fonda's  material  and  traditionally  ac- 
cepted psychological  warfare  techniques  and 
the  prospects  of  this  material  affecting  troop 
morale,  let  me  caU  attention  briefly  to  Idle 
ongto,  history,  and  theory  of  this  branch 
of  military  tactics.  As  pototed  out  to  U.S. 
Army  manuals,  these  techniques  are  as  old  as 
recorded  history,  but  came  into  habitual  use 
in.  the  U.S.  services  to  World  War  1.  There 
theee  efforts  focused  on  surrender  appeals  to 
hungry  enemy  soldiers  to  trenches.  In  World 


War  n  the  techniques  were  further  pssf aetad 
and  broadened,  but  stUl,  as  far  as  oombat 
tnwps  ware  oonoamed.  the  propaganda  ap- 
pealed baavUy  to  hungry  or  balesjpired  tsoops 
or  forces  vboee  ohanffwa  at  victory  and  even- 
tual return  to  their  homeland  ware  rather 
easUy  shown  to  be  poor.  And,  mxire  often  than 
not.  that  has  been  the  case,  the  propagandist 
could  see  a  host  of  personal  deprivations 
among  the  enemy  troops  he  could  selae  upon. 
Even  the  Tokyo  Rose  type  o*  effort,  at  the 
stxateglo  level,  dwelled  on  Uie  leaogtb  of  time 
troops  bad  been  away  from  home  and  flayed 
upon  their  being  out  of  oommunlcatlona  with 
their  families  and  the  home  scene. 

Part  of  the  totelllgence  operation  con- 
nected With  the  propaganda  effort  has  al'ways 
been  to  find  out  what  the  target  troops  did 
and  did  not  have.  It  would  always  have  been 
ridiculous  to  beam  "hunger  appeals"  to  weU- 
fed  troops  or  'we  have  got  you  surrounded" 
mnfiBBgnn  to  oarrier-based  pUots.  But,  Uie 
appUcaUon  of  the  techniques  has  generally 
been  to  make  the  propaganda  enipeal  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  "physioloiilcal-need" 
ladder — tired,  hungry,  cold,  beaten  men's 
minds  are  at  the  lower  rungs  and  It  la  fu- 
tile to  appeal  to  thena  with  more  abstract 
messages. 

Perhaps  many  of  us  have  become  used  to 
judging  propaganda  to  these  terms — and 
perhaps  we  have  become  used  to  Judging 
troop  morale  prlmarUy  on  these  bases.  But, 
of  course,  the  propaganda  theory  has  always 
been  that  If  the  baser  needs  were  satisfied 
the  propagandist  had  to  raise  ^ts  sights. 
When  the  next  level  of  needs  were  satisfied 
he  had  to  raise  them  agato.  When  personal 
welfare  and  safety  were  not  reaUy  to  much 
jeopardy  he  had  to  get  almost  completely  out 
of  those  areas  or  his  propaganda  would  sim- 
ply be  laughed  at. 

Look  at  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  troops  have 
had  essentially  everything  they  could  pos- 
sibly want  for.  In  terms  of  creature  oomforts. 
And.  compared  to  other  military  experience 
m  world  history,  their  tours  have  been  short, 
their  communications  with  home  good,  and 
so  on.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  Vietnam 
duty  Is  a  picnic — having  been  all  through 
the  Vietnam  command,  I  know  better.  It 
would  be  foolish,  however,  for  any  propa- 
gandlBt  to  try  to  get  at  those  troops  with 
the  old  ploys.  About  the  only  themes  left 
are  precisely  those  Mlas  Fonda  harps  on. 
Nothing  to  the  books  suggests  the  propa- 
ganda will  therefore  be  any  less  effective — 
a  well-fed  man  can  simply  be  reached  on 
matters  that  a  hungry  man  would  not  even 
listen  to. 

Thus,  in  the  broadcasts  it  is  easy  to  spot 
attacks  on  what  Is  the  basic  element  of 
any  healthy,  well-attended  fighttog  man's 
spirit — the  Justice  of  his  oause.  Obvloualy, 
a  man  who  is  hungry  enough,  will  kUl  Just 
to  eat^-a  frightened  man  will  klU  to  preserve 
his  own  life,  etc. — but  a  man  who  la  not 
so  deprived  or  so  threatened  must  believe 
in  his  cause  to  order  to  take  another  human 
life.  Keep  poundtog  at  him  with  arguments 
otherwise — supported  by  evidence  that  the 
obvious  enemy  is  not  the  only  one  who  sajrs 
this — and  you  begin  to  get  to  htm. 

Then,  toject  the  "war  crimes"  fear — the 
"even  you  may  have  to  answer  for  this 
behavior  later!!"  Use  as  a  background  the 
"women  and  children"  plea,  support  It  with 
the  "I  am  seeing  It  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
I  am  an  American,  too"  credibility  potential, 
and  iBoe  it  with  allusions  to  the  beauty  of 
the  women  and  the  pastoral  nature  of  the 
countryside.  Come  In  with  the  "inhumanity 
of  buttons  and  levera"  agatost  an  enemy 
you  dont  have  to  face,  and  the  teartog  of 
flesh  'With  plastic  and  metal.  It  is  all  to 
Miss  Fonda's  text  and  It  la  Juat  as  It  Sbould 
he.  from  the  standpoint  of  good  propaganda 
operations. 

Finally,  there  are  some  dlstlnot  advantages 
to  Jane  Ponda.  American  movie  star,  and 
frequent  personality  around  Army  poets,  as 


a  speaker.  She  is  tmrnsdlataly  known.  Sibe 
la  gtamorora.  She  haa  aU  ttm  trmiptim*  ^ 
■alf-aacrUlaa,  and  aba  has  rapport.  She  knows 
youtli  and  she  knows  the  Anny.  lb  tlila  re- 
spect she  is  better  than  any  Tokyo  Boas 
history  haa  ever  known — she  Is  a  wHlng 
enoyall0padla  of  ourrvnt,  oitXturcU  and  tedhnl- 
cal  inttfUganoe  on  the  U.S.  military  and  the 
yoimg  people  who  oocupy  so  many  at  Ita 
ranks.  She  la  even  an  expert  on  the  antl- 
mllltary  movement.  She  mantlons  ttiat  aad 
thus  provldea  a  readily  available  phUoaophy 
and  group-aaaoolatlon  for  her  Uetenen. 

Just  to  oaae  aU  of  theee  things  wilt  vOm 
some  people,  she  puts  to  the  personal  ilak. 
the  prlsonar-af-war  threat,  and  tbe  people 
back  home  crying  over  the  men  overseas, 
and  tops  that  off  with  htots  that  there  want 
be  a  Job  or  a  plaoe  to  life  for  tbe  returning 
veterans.  It  is  quite  complete. 

Again,  these  broadcasta  are.  to  my  opto- 
ion,  good,  military  propaganda.  WHmther  or 
not  they  affeot  troop  moraie  it  a  matter  0/ 
assessment,  but  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  design. 

Btooerely, 

pBAirca  M.  Watsow,  Jt. 


Preparb)    Statbmrwt-    Brig.    Gkw.    3.    L.    A. 
Mabskall,  USA   (Rbt.) 
Gentlemen  of  the  Committee.  I  prise  the 
confldenoe  placed  to  me  implied  by  your  to- 
vltatlon   to  appear  and   add  my   witness  to 
that  of  the  other  retired  officers  troax  whom 
you   are  hearing.   I   am   not — I  was  not^— a 
professloiukl  officer.  But  while  my  active  serv- 
ice has  been  as  a  Reservist,  particularly  my 
support,  my  consistent  backing,  has  always 
come  from  the  Regular  Army.  I  have  known 
every  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  stooe  Jobn 
J.    Pershing   and   to   some   meaaure   I  have 
8ei*ved  as  an  adviser  to  every  holder  at  that 
office  from  the  time  of  George  C.  MsTtCiall. 
That  Is  perhaps  less  In^xirtant  than  that  I 
have  seen  more  of  the  Army  under  a  great- 
er variety  of  conditions  than  any  American 
past  or  present.  My  first  active  service  was 
to  1917  which,  as  I  recall,  puts  me  to  the 
same  bracket  as  Congresaman  Pepper  though 
I  have  not  touched  base  with  him  stooe  one 
week  after  Pearl  Harbor.  My  last  active  Add 
service  was  to  Vietnam,  May-June.  1968,  Just 
51  years  after  my  start.  My  most  recent  du- 
ties m  uniform  occurred  one  week  ago,  I  can- 
not recap  the  whole  thing  for  you;  It  would 
be  verv  boring.  Suffice  to  say  that  I  had  ex- 
tended oombat  duty  to  both  World  Wars, 
Kor«a  and  Vietnam.  More  to  the  potot,  to 
World  War  n,  during  the  first  year,  I  was 
Chief  of  Orlentatton  of  the  Army  and  then 
became    one    of    the   three   offloen    assigned 
by  George  C.  MarahaU  to  eatahllah  the  Hla- 
tortcal  Division.  In  the  Immwllatw  poatwar 
p«lod,    at   General    Elsenhower's   direction. 
I  wrote   the   official   doctrine  on  leaderah^) 
for  the  officer  corps  ot  all  armed  forces,  a 
work  that  still  stands. 

Atjottbt  28. 1972. 
To  ROBXRT  M.  HoRwai, 
Chief  Investigator. 
HR  Comm  on  Internal  SecuHty, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  Ma.  HoamBs:  Tou  wrote  me  asking 
my  Judgment  as  to  the  likely  effect  of  the 
Jane  Fonda  broadcasts  out  of  North  Vietnam 
on  U.8.  service  people  stationed  to  that  area. 

First  as  to  my  credentials,  the  fallowing 
points  should  be  perttoent  and  suttotent. 
though  there  are  others: 

1.  During  WW  H,  I  was  special  adviser  to 
high  command  Central  Pacific  on  psywar 
problems,  to  particular,  how  to  tocreaae  our 
take  of  POWs,  and  to  this  I  succeeded.  I  had 
the  same  advisory  role  to  Korea.  1980-51. 

a.  In  between  wars  I  was  caUed  ss  an  expert 
wltnees  on  this  subject  by  tbe  directors  of 
Project  vista. 

3.  From  19Bfi--58  I  was  a  member  of  Special 
Ops  Panel,  D  of  D,  raqxmalble  for  adeottflfi 
guidance  on  psywar  ops. 
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Th«r«  U  no  qu..Uon  about  t^e  )nt*nt  of 
the  FoxuU  &ro«<l0MU.  Th«  evidence  prim* 
f»cU  UtbU  tn«  purpow  U  to  deixu>r*llze  *nd 

S^^then.  ih»t  U  not  the  queetlon  you 

'"woiiUJ  It  b»ve  any  one  or  all  oi  tbe«>  el- 
tecu  provided  the  word*  of  the  b»o«lc»-ter 
w^"  h^rd  by  »  -.ulnerabl.  individual?  Here 
r speak  of  the  Fonda  productlMi  a.  a  who.e. 
^„e  U  no  T^uon  to  doubt  that  ItwouM. 
To  be  effective,  what  U  said  ha.  tojM.  "ed- 
ible. When  the  P«>P»«»°^»»':  "***^.  wo^! 
miom  of  the  audience  to  whom  the  word. 
^  directed,  aud  in  reporting  a.  an  eye-*"; 
^.  elf.  facu.  objecu  ^^^^^^'''f"^'"^ 
with  which  the  listener  l*  laely  to  be  fa- 
mUUr.  that  meeu  all  of  the  requirements 
that  Insure  maximum  belief. 

I  w^ld  speculate  that  Ml«  Fonda  gets 
help  in  the  preparation  of  her  broadcasts^ 
They  are  expertly  done  and  are  model,  ol 

"■^AU  ori'l.  having  been  said,  a.  to  the  main 
question  of  whether  she  did  material  damage 
•o  the  well-being  of  forces  In  A.U.  or  for  that 
matter    in  the  ZI.  I  am  unable  to  answer 
I  would  stand  on  the  general  proposition 
that  in  the  occurring  circumstance,  when 
anv  fellow  citizen  la  permltt^l  with  impunlt 
to  "go  to  such  extremes,  men  and  ^^^l^^l 
the  serving  force,  feel  resentful,  and  In  th^^ 
overwhelming  majority,  to  the  de«««  t»»«^ 
they    believe    they   have   been   let   do'*^    °y 
government   because  It  doe.  not  a^  their 
own  feelings  of  loyalty  become  Uxed.  The 
hurt  here  is  long-term  and  indirect. 

That  stin  does  not  answer  the  question.  I 
have  no  Idea  how  many  serving  people  heard 
Miss  Fonda,  or  of  tho«s  who  heard,  what  per- 
centage had  previously  discounted  ber  as  a 
nar   a  trouble-making  subversive  or  a  ha.f- 
cracked   female.   One   would   need   to   know 
such  things  to  make  an  Intelligent  estimate^ 
I  do  know  we  have  an  extremely  sensitive 
situation  in  Indochina,  one  probably  without 
precedent  In  our  history.  On  returning  there 
In   July.    1970   to    get   a   measure    of^«'P 
morale  and  discipline  the  Chief  of  Staff  USA. 
felt  so  much  alarm  at  what  he  found  that  on 
(jetting  back   to  Washington  he  visited  the 
President  to  warn  him  that  "anything  might 
happen."    That    would    include    larKV!f^  * 
mutmy.  Where  the  balance  1.  Jurt  that  deli- 
cate any  act  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
of  the  United  States  could  become  the  fatal 

straw 

Palthf  ully  yours. 

S.  L.  A.  MaMhall, 
Brigadier  General   Retired 
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NIXON  ORDERS  THE  FBI  INTO  TEDE 
GRAIN  CASE:  OTHER  ANGUS 
THAT  NEED  PROHING 


(Mr  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  announced  by  Vice 
President  AcNrw  to  have  the  FBI  in- 
vestigate the  Russian  grain  sales  ends 
speculation  on  one  facet  of  the  deal.  That 
facet  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
InqulrlM  into  the  facts  of  the  sales  were 
pt^tlcftUy  motivated .  If  wanting  to  know 
all  of  the  details  and  Insisting  that  they 
be  brought  out  into  the  open  is  political, 
then  the  President's  order  directing  the 
PBI  Inveetlgatlon  removes  any  doubt, 
and  It  is  now  clearly  bipartisan,  as  it 

should  be.  ^  . 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrate  want 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  was  In- 
volved in  making  the  grain  sales  to 
Russia  and.  in  particular,  what  part  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  pla>ed  in  the 

sales. 

On   July   8.    the    announcement   was 
made    simuiuneously    from    the    west 
coast  White  House  by  President  Nixon 
and  by  Secretarj-  Butz  here  in  Washing- 
ton that  our  Government  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Russia  for  a  3- 
year  sale  of   grain  amounting  to  i750 
miUion.  of  which  at  least  $200  miUion 
would  be  involved  in  the  first  year.  This 
announcement  was  hailed  by  the  admin- 
istration as  a  tremendous  boon  to  agri- 
culture and  to  our  balance  of  trade.  It 
certainly  was.  But  more  was   involved 
than  was  indicated  La  the  announcement. 
The  fact  is  that  the  announcement 
came  after  a  huge,  unannounced  sale  of 
wheat  had  already  been  made  to  Russia. 
On  July  5.  after  several  days  of  negotia- 
tions in  Washington  and  New  York.  Con- 
tinental  Grain   Co.    had    quietiy    com- 
pleted a  sale  of  147  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  Russia  at  an  agreed  price  of 
about  $1.63   per  bushel  free  on   board 
gulf  ports.  The  public  was  given  no  in- 
formation whatever  on  the  deal. 

This  sale  by  Continental.  3  days  be- 
fore the  announcement  by  our  Govern- 
ment that  a  huge  grain  agreement  had 
been  made  with  Russia,  was  already  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  wheat  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicated  that 
Russia  would  buy  from  us  during  the  next 
12  months.  ^  ^        ^.  _ 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Department  could  have  been  unaware 
of  Continentals  sale.  Not  only  was  the 
Continental  sale  of  July  5  twice  as  much 
wheat  as  the  Department  had  indicated 
would  be  sold  to  the  Russians  this  year,  it 
was  also  a  sale  that  involved  more  than 
$240  million.  That  was  more  than  the 
total  dollar  amount  that  the  Government 
announcement,  3  days  later,  indicat^ 
would  be  spent  by  the  Russians  for  US. 
grain  during  the  next  12  months.  On  July 

10  Cargill  completed  a  sale  to  the  Rus- 
sians for  37  million  busheLs  and  on  July 

11  Continental  completed  another  sale 
to  the  Russians  for  an  identical  amount. 
Again  there  were  no  public  announce- 
ments. .         .    , 

Despite  all  these  sales,  on  Augxist  1 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a 
demand  and  price  situation  report  which 
said  that  wheat  prices  shovOd  remain 
around  last  year's  $1.31  price  level^. 
mind  you,  Russian  sales  held  up.  ^e 
August  1  wheat  situation  report,  for 
farmer  reading,  indicated  that  wheat  ex- 
ports would  be  up  only  about  168  million 
bushels,  to  800  milUon  bushels,  in  the 
1973-73  marketing  ye»r. 

It  was  not  until  45  days  later— more 
than  60  days  after  the  sales  had  b^n 
made  and  the  firms  had  an  opportunity 
to  buy  up  wheat  and  future  contracts  as 
cheaply  as  possible— that  the  Department 
Issued  any  public  outlook  document  in- 
dicaUng  that  wheat  exports  would  go 
over  a  billion  btishek.  They  finally  did 
Issue  such  a  report  less  than  a  week  ago. 
predicting  wheat  exports  will  run  3^5 
million  bushels  over  their  August  1  esti- 
mate at  1,125.000.000  bushek. 

This  Congress  vote*  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  gather  information  and 
advise  farmers  and  the  public  on  com- 


modity situations.  The  reports  are  au^ 
posed  to  be  honest  and  ineocntptbl^ 
People  are  locked  up  for  hours  in  a  ae»> 
Uon  of  the  USDA's  South  Bottding  durtng 
the  assembly  and  final  reJaase  of  some  a( 
these  reports  to  avoid  anyone  getting  ab 
unfair  market  advantage  from  an  carft 
leak  of  information. 

The  failure  of  the  Department  to  re- 
port information  promptly  to  the  f armen 
is  just  as  Inexcusable  as  leaks. 

In  this  instance,  the  Livestock  and 
Grains  Subcommittee  is  advised  that 
there  was  not  only  a  failure  to  report  to 
farmers,  at  least  one  report  which  wouB 
have  tipped  off  producers  to  the  dixe 
needs  of  Russia  for  whe*t— a  report  od 
worsening  crop  condltinos  in  the  SovM 
Union — was  classified  as  "confidential" 
in  mid-August  so  it  would  not  get  out  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  farmers  who  had 
wheat  to  market. 

This  matter  of  the  adequacy  and  ttie 
absolute  integrity  of  our  multiminion- 
dollar  commodity  informatiim  serrim 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  Ok 
whole  situation,  and  I  hope  ttiat  both  ttn 
Agriculture  Committee,  suid  the  Agrlcrfl- 
tural  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  wfll 
go  into  it  with  great  thoroughness  before 
this  matter  is  finally  closed. 

The  nonpartisan  but  Republican  leaor 
Ing  Des  Mwnes,  Iowa,  Register,  loof 
well-informed  on  agricultural  matten, 
agrees  editorially  that  public  confidence 
has  been  shaken  in  USDA  reports  by  the 
suppressed  report  episode  and  urged 
Congress : 

To  dig  all  the  way  Into  ttola  and  not  be 
diverted  by  the  undoubted  diplomatic  aad 
economic  advantages  of  the  grain  salea  to 
Ruula. 


I  include  the  editorial,  from  the  Sun- 
day Register  of  September  17.  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

WHAra  Thai  Odob  m  thx  Q«aiii? 

Instead  of  blurterlng  about  a  retraction 
from  Senator  McOovem  lor  impugning  hl» 
integrity  on  the  grain  deals  with  Buaela, 
Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  would  be  w« 
advised  to  come  clean  on  all  the  detaHi. 
Blustering  will  not  remove  the  suspicion 
arising  from  the  musical  chairs  rotation  of 
executives  between  USDA  and  the  leading 
grain  exporting  companlae  during  the  time 
the  deal,  were  being  made. 

There  1.  a  strong  smell  of  favoritism  m 
the  report  by  a  USDA  offlclal  Thvirsday  that 
he  was  told  to  Inform  grain  export  com- 
panies of  a  change  in  export  vaaHAj  arrange- 
ment, ahead  of  the  effective  deadline.  Thh 
apparenUy  gave  some  companies  an  oppef- 
tunlty  to  make  deal,  fof  substantial  eitrt 
profits.  ^^       . 

Butz  cannot  deodorize  this  situation  Vj 
talking  about  the  great  benefit,  to  Am«l«» 
from  Urge  grain  uilee  to  Russia — e'efy^5 
concede,  that.  But  were  the  benefit.  <llifc« 
out  evenly  or  weighted  toward  the  gram 
companies?  Or  were  honest  mistakes  maoe 
in   handling   information    about    the   gram 

deals?  ,„._ 

It  is  clear  that  many  wheat  farmers  wew 
unable  to  l)enoflt  from  the  rtoe  m  prtos* 
cauwd  by  the  extraordinary  wle  to  Rn«**- 
Tbera  is  doubt  that  XJ8DA  controlled  m- 
formatlon  releaM.  with  the  farmer's  Intereet 
in  mind.  A  report  by  a  U.8.  agrlcultM* 
attache  in  late  June  Indicating  a  macB 
shorter  Russian  grain  crop  than  prevlouflT 
forecast  was  not  releasod  by  USDA. 

Can  the  farmer  be  suw  some  member,  o* 
the  grain  trade,  who  obTlou«Iy  are  on  te«- 
mate  terms  with  USDA  offlclal.,  did  not  ram 


irt|-  iBf«JBatt«»  than  the  y»M*p» 
SJfoie  rtf«M»  ttXbm  1       ' 
S  l*W  «P  teeeaMne  It 
Sv«l«MM  thieag) 

SmM  Its  mBeaamm 

^^^"~>Lm  tna  MisHtaA-  Ita  Utter  Is  a 
^!jl?nMrau  MTTT-*^  ae  btets  iwlud  a«t 

'"2!  mart  quiMttonable  pM*  <rf  thla  afc^ 
k^  tif«««"g  out  r^troecttwly  «  joxj 

loan  KUMWT  payinwt*  *«  ***E^f^: 
rSL  wtien  XTSDA  ftnauy  realMi*  that  the 
^MVi^  (as  weil  ••  the  XTB.  price)  w^ 
r_l„  lackad  up  by  the  grato  lalMi  to  Buaeta. 
r^TJiriwit  that  tlM  export  Mtbaldy  wm  do 
uL^^naeded.  But  It  gave  the  •^wrttaf 
^gnen'—  »  wa«k  to  buy  grain  axid  rtJU  get 
^oo  the  Kibal«e»-«inountlng  to  47  cents 

■  taabti  by  that  time.  

^A  hM  long  had  a  reptitatlen  tar  tatag- 
Htv  IB  the  releaaa  o«  crtq)  report  lafonoa- 
^  and  in  an  handling  of  B«rk!Ultfir»l  In- 
iMMtlon  which  te  oi  market  rtgnWwnce. 
Baborate  procedurea  are  foUowwl  on  awur- 
Mg  tatmeM  and  avoiding  leaks.  The  recent 
h!imt''<»r'  in  the  grain  trade  and  It.  con- 
aJSmiwlth  USDA  have  rtuOten  farmer 
%joA  public  oonfldenoe. 

Ccmgrev  need,  to  dig  all  the  way  Into 
thl.  and  not  be  diverted  by  the  undoubted 
diplomatic  and  •conomlc  advantages  of  the 
gtatn  lale.  to  RuMla. 

Although  221  bfflion  bushels  of  wheat 
had  been  sold  to  the  Rpssians  within  6 
days,  no  pubMc  aimouncement  was  made 
other  than  the  one  on  July  8.  The  fan- 
itre  coimected  with  that  announcement 
and  the  emphasis  given  to  Vtut  coming 
tales  of  feed  grain  was  misleading  to 
wheat  farmers,  to  the  grala  tnkde  and  to 
the  public  with,  of  course,  the  exeeptkais 
of  Continental  and  Carglll  Grain  Cos., 
who  had  already  made  the  sales,  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  other  cconpanies 
who  were  dickering  for  orders.  They 
were  not  talking,  of  course,  because  they 
were  busy  buying  cheap  grain  to  fill  the 
orders. 

The  price  in  these  sales  for  Russia, 
we  are  told,  was  approximately  $1.83. 
bat  that  Is  not  the  total  eoet  of  the 
irtieat.  Uncle  Sam  has  a  pcdlcy  of  sub- 
sidizing wheat  exports  by  paying  the 
difference  between  what  is  caUed  the 
world  price  and  the  domestic  inlce  tf  the 
latter  is  higher.  It  is  paid  bgr  issuing  so- 
called  export  subsidies.  Russia  had  a 
record  drought  and  desperately  needs  to 
*ocr  wheat  from  someone.  The  United 
States  Is  the  only  country  where  sizaUe 
amounts  of  wheat  are  now  available. 
Russia  had  to  come  to  us.  They  moved 
quickly,  as  I  described,  in  the  early  July 
purchases  even  before  they  had  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  admlulstratiop  to 
purchase  UJS.  grains  on  credit. 

The  Soviets  have  profved  to  be  much 
better  horse  traders  than  our  Depart- 
luetA  of  AgrlcTilture.  They  liked  the  price 
of  $1.63.  knew  It  was  a  bargain,  and 
signed  what  api>arently  are  firm  con- 
tracts for  large  quantities  of  wheat  with 
the  grain  companies  for  that  ban^in 
price,  well  knowing  that  the  purchases 
would  stimulate  the  market  and  CMise  it 
to  go  up  rapidly.  The  grain  copyantes 
bad  been  assured  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  export  subsidy 
woidd  be  allowed  to  go  up  as  much  as 
was  needed  so  that  when  the  wheat  price 
luereased.  the  dtfferawe  between  ooei  of 
the  wheat  and  $1.0  would  be  paid  by 
llhde  Smb. 


Ttat 


„  of  aipart  SHbiidiM  WW  a  tvo- 
flLB  BKotKlad  tiM  gnJB 
that  Biaka  tte  Mlas  uA 
BMria  o(  a  vary  ^ 

m^Tif^^  Uad  the  txport  ■■»- 

.^   be  wr^SSit  and  waoM  be 

aOovwl  to  diBBb  as  aaedMl  to  v^  « 
tha  dtSeranea  batvam  «1JB  par  bartiri 
free  on  board  suU  pokIb  and  tha  mazkat 
pdca.  it  is  obviooa  that  the  grabi  com- 
paniM  would  not  hsve  contrartad  that 
modi  whaat  for  Bassia  at  th^  prka  at 
their  own  risk.  The  giahx  companies  were 
aware  that  in  all  Bkriftwod  the  pravorc 
an  the  maiket  from  the  Ruasian  sales 
would  greatly  increase  wheat  prieaa. 
Wheat  la  currently  saOing  at  $3  J7  per 
bushel  at  ITff  City,  which  Is  71  cents 
per  bushel  hii^ker  than  it  was  on  July  7. 
the  day  before  the  Russian  Ttade  Agree- 
ment was  announced. 

That  price  in  Kansas  Ctty  translates 
into  about  $2J5  free  on  board  gulf  porU. 
In  1  week's  time  following  an  an- 
Douaoement  on  August  K  by  the  De- 
puimant  that  export  subsidy  rates  would 
be  readjusted  for  any  sales  made  after 
August  24.  281  miUion  busbds  of  whaat 
wcra  regis$arcd  for  the  medal  export 
subsidy  for  old  ecmtracts  at  47  cents  per 
t>^^ah«»i  That  was  August  2S  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  This  cost  the  Treasury  $131  mil- 
Uon. It  stm  has  not  bean  estsMlshad  how 
much  the  total  subsidy  cost  will  be  for 
the  Russian  wheat  sales  but  it  will  be  In 
excess  of  $150  milUon. 

At  least  two  preliminary  conclusions 
can  be  reached. 

First,  the  practice  of  snnifmnrlny  pol- 
icy dectalons  piecemeal  by  telephone  calls 
to  a  few  grakx  companies  should  be  ter- 
minated. On  August  24  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Brunthaver  asked  an  assistant  to 
make  a  series  of  calls  starting  wtfh  the 
six  largest  grain  exporters  and  notify 
them  that  a  change  in  the  export  sub- 
sidy pcdley  was  Imminent.  A  meeting  was 
hdd  August  25  for  grain  companies  and 
an  announcement  was  made  ef  the  shift 
in  exp(»t  subsidy  poUciea.  Thegr  were 
told  that  lor  1  we^  starting  August  28 
there  would  be  a  special  subsidy.  It 
proved  to  be  47  cents  per  busb^— 8  cents 
over  the  previous  rate. 

The  sw?Mvl  prtiiminary  concluaian  is 
that  the  export  subsidies  were  unrea- 
sonably hii^  because  almost  aU  of  the 
availabie  wheat  to  be  sold  at  this  partic- 
ular t1"«*  was  in  the  united  Skates.  The 
Pijm4mmi  had  to  buy  their  needs  from 
us:  it  was  obTiotK  their  purchases  would 
make  the  market  prices  rise,  and  they 
could  have  reasonably  been  arperted  to 
buy  in  the  rising  market  just  as  our  old 
*n«^  largest  farm  commodity  eostomar, 
japui.  has  had  to  do.  That  woold  have 
■aved  taxpayers  most  of  the  $150  aaU- 
Uon,  and  perhaps  have  salraced  Vbm 
friendship  of  our  old  trading  partner, 
Japan. 
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President's  action  on    . .     . 
idMMfld  imdentand  the  facts 
bodget  prapoaalB  and  legiriatlva 
tives  for  edaeathm. 

The  Federal  budget  is  based  no* 
the  paiwv^f  year,  but  upon  a  flaeal  l 
whfaA  beglzM  each  July  1  end  ends  the 
next  June  30.  The  budget  is  worked  iv 
arid  [irrtf  *t^  months  In  advanee  of 
July  1.  Ihns  the  last  budget  is  pr«- 
■ented  by  President  Johnson  was  far  fla- 
eal year  1870— ending  Jime  30,  1870.  jt 
was  ia-csented  on  January  15. 
shortly  before  President  Nlxan 
ofBce.  He  was  able  to  make  only 
revlstam  in  that  budget.  The  first  rMl 
NbBon  budget  was  for  flaeal  year  1871. 
and  he  has  presented  two  othen  f  er  tte 
fhKsJ  year  1872,  and  for  the  ewraat  fis- 
cal year  vAiieh  wiU  end  on  June  88. 1871. 

The  record  on  the  education 
QMaks  fOT  ttsdl.  President 
rigidly  regarded  as  a  f  risnd  of  ( 
yei  his  ta«t  four  budgets  for  tike  L 
of  the  UJS.  OfllDe  of  Xducatkm 
fzom  $3,513,000,000  for  fiscal  1887  to 
$3,581,800,080  in  fiscal  1870— ais 
of  only  2  pocent.  Tha  edoeatioa 
for  Itaeal  1808  was  a  tttUe  over  $«  I 
the  highest  in  history  before  n^ 
mxpn.  Preaidnt  Johnson  cut  this  In 
1888  to  $3,198,880,080.  and  ont  It  agaki 
to  the  1878  figure. 

By    contrast,    the    first    real 
budket.  for  fiscal  year   1871. 
$4,802,888,000  for  edueatton—aa  11- 
cent  iDcreaae  over  I^esident  JabnaoB's 
laat  roQiKst  and  wlthlB  a^faw 
of   his  reeord 
Par 


PRESIDENT  NlJkON'S  RECX)BD  IN 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ordo*  of  the  Boom,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mivtww*<tm  (Mr.  Quia)  is 
recognlaed  for  30  mtnates 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  edueatkm  budgets  for  the  fiscal 


have  diarged.  President 

atrendof  cuts  and 

uwtic  taiercasea.  His 

fte  fiaeal  1872 

pereent 

and  the 

the 


Ntson^  revised  1873  bodget  for 
tion  tops  even  this  aaac 
ing  vital  prograDos  at  or  above  prcvkns 
levda.  AetuaBy,  President  mumt  edu- 
eatkm  budget  for  flseal  1878  Is  _  a  74- 
pwTffnt  increase  over  the  last  bodget  of 
Pnaldent  Jehnaon. 

The  foBowbag  Inerea 
murtratlve  of  the  changes 
Ident  Nixon's  1973  budget  and 
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Johnaon'B  last  budget  recommendfttlona 
lor  education:   $371.5  mmion— 30  P«- 
centr-more  for  aid  for  dl«dvMita«ed 
dbUdren.  UUa  I.  ESKA;  $110  tnllllon- 
120  percent— more  for  educational  re- 
aearch   and   development:    $218.7    mll- 
Uon— 78  percaat— more  for  vocational- 
technical  education;  $31.1  mllUon  more- 
four  Wmf^K  u  much— for  bilingual  In- 
struction:   $45.2   million— 62   percent- 
more  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children;  $23  million— 20  percent— more 
for  professional  development  in  educa- 
tion. . 
President   Nixon   has    also   proposed 
very  substantial  Increases  in  funding  for 
higher   educaUon,   the   Uon's   share   of 
which  has  been  for  student  assistance— 
from  $«48,700,00O  In  President  Johnson's 
last  budget  to  $1,211,745,000  In  President 
Nixon's  1973  education  budget.  Helping 
students  to  obtain  postsecondary  educa- 
tion—whether it  is  vocaUonal  or  aca- 
demic m  nature— Is  a  major  objecUve 
of  America's  teachers  and  parents.  And 
It  is  a  major  objective  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, as  shown  by  the  budget 
figures. 

Of  course,  within  every  budget  some 
Items  are  raised  and  some  are  decreased 
from  year  to  year,  and  very  often  many 
educators  and  the  Congress  as  well  will 
dteagree  with  the  President  on  these 
items.  I  find,  for  example,  that  school 
people  in  Miimesota — and  I  think  this 
la  true  across  the  country— greatly  favor 
the  equipment  grants  under  title  ni  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Yet 
President  Nixon  has  recommended  the 
ellmlnaUon    of    this    Item    from    the 
budget^although   Federal   funds  could 
still  be  spent  for  Instructional  equipment 
If  his  proposed  consolidation  of  educa- 
tion programs  was  approved  by  Congress. 
'  What  Is  not  generally  known  is  that 
•  President    Johnson    recommended    the 
complete  elimination  of  these  funds  In 
his  fiscal  1970  budget,  and  the  year  be- 
fore that  he  recommended  reducing  the 
$82  million  for  this  purpose  to  a  mere 
$18  million.  The  Congress  has  not,gone 
along  with  either  President  Johnson  or 
President  Nixon  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fed  that  the  important 
thing  is  that  educators  and  millions  of 
cltlaens  who  care  about  education  know 
these  facts  and  give  President  Nixon  the 
credit  he  is  due,  even  though  they  may 
disagree  with  him  on  some  of  the  details. 
Teachers  and  school  administrators  will 
vote  for  and  against  the  President  on  the 
basis  of  many  Issues,  not  all  of  which  will 
be  related  to  education.  I  have  not  agreed 
with  the  President  on  every  detail,  yet 
the  fact  is  that  he  has  recommended  dra- 
maticaUy  increased  Federal  support  for 
educaUon  and  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  this.  I  think  that  those  of  us  who 
deal  with  education  have  a  special  obli- 
gation to  deal  with  the  issues  fully  and 
accurately,  with  a  minimum  of  political 
rhetoric. 

A  President's  record  in  education,  as  In 
other  fields,  does  not  consist  only  of  his 
budget  recommendations.  As  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  been  deeply  in- 
terested In  education,  I  commend  the 
President  for  his  legislative  pn^xwals  to 
help  improve  the  quality  of  education. 


Sadly,  most  of  these  have  not  been  en- 
acted by  a  Congress  oontroUed  by  the 
other  p«ty.  One  which  recently  has  been 
approved  is  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Education,  which  will 
put  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment on  a  par  with  medical  research.  I 
tiiink  that  most  people  recognize— and 
particularly  our  educators — that  we  need 
to  find  effective  answers  to  the  many 
new  challenges  facing  education.  The 
National  Institute  of  Education  will  be 
an  important  tool  in  achieving  these 

Racial    segregation    in    the    schools 
created  by  governmental  action  has  been 
unconstitutional  since  1954,  and  we  have 
had  a  brand  Civil  Rights  Act  with  spe- 
cific provisions  for  school  desegregation 
since  1964;  yet  President  Nixon  Is  the 
first    President    to    request    substantial 
Federal  aid  for  school  districts  which  are 
under  court  or  Federal  agency  orders  to 
desegregate,  or  which  wish  to  do  so  vol- 
imtarlly.    He    proposed    legislation    to 
spend  $1.5  billion  ovw  2  years  for  this 
purpose.  The  Congress  did  nothing  on 
this    emergency    legislation   for   2    full 
years,  and  only  this  year  finally  approved 
It.  The  President  has  also  proposed  lim- 
itations on  busing  as  a  desegregation 
tool,  and  the  concentration  of  some  of 
the  desegregation-aid  funds  on  remedial 
education  in  order  to  help  racially  Iso- 
lated pupils  In  circumstances  where  true 
desegregation  is  difficult  If  not  impossible 
to   achieve.   These   funds,    incidentally, 
would  follow  a  disadvantaged  pupil  who 
transferred  to  a  school  in  a  more  affluent 
area,  and  thus  would  encourage  such 
transfers.  While  there  has  been  great 
controversy  on  both  sides  of  the  issues 
presented  by  the  President's  proposals.  I 
tliink  he  deserves  credit  for  attempting 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  One  thing 
Is  certain,  smd  that  is  that  the  schools 
c«umot  stand  alone  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  racial  desegregation  as  they 
have  been  asked  to  do  for  so  many  years. 
One   proposal   of  the   President  still 
languishing   In   Congress   should   com- 
mend Itself  to  school  officials  all  over 
the  country,  and  that  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  some   34  separate  educational 
grants  into  five  broad  areas  of  educa- 
tional concern.  This  would  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increese  in  the  aggregate 
funding  for  the  34  separate  programs  by 
$300  million:  in  future  years  the  Con- 
gress could  further  Increase  tWs  support. 
The  important  things  about  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  would  vastly  decrease  the 
growing  burden  of  administration  and 
paperwork    In    these    programs,    would 
permit   much   more   fiexiblllty   for   the 
local  schools  in  fitting  the  programs  to 
educational  needs  of  their  own  school, 
and  allow  a  more  creative  use  of  Federal 
funds  by  teachers  and  administrators. 
While  there  Inevitably  will  be  disagree- 
ment on  details— working  these  out  is 
the   legislative   function— the   principle 
of  the  President's  proposal  Is  soimd  and 
the  consolidation  of  these  narrow-pur- 
pose programs  Is  long  overdue.  All  too 
often  Federal  aid  has  become  also  a 
burden  to  schools  because  of  the  compli- 
cated procedures  required  to  obtain  it. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  a  ne-v 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Himian  Re- 


sources, which  would  coinblne  the  ■^,„^ 
tered  req^tonsibility  for  I^ederal  progrtBH 
in  education,  manpowv  training, .  iM 
related  fields  tn  a  single  agenor  «lib 
greatly  increased  visibility  axid  stats 
for  education.  While  I  have  long  pn- 
p(»ed  a  Department  of  liducatlon  aaS 
Manpower,  I  recognize  that  the  Prert- 
dent's  recommendation  is  meritorious.  B 
would  combine  more  related  functiflo*. 
while  accomplishing  aU  of  the  obJectlTv 
I  had  felt  to  be  desirable.  This,  toe, 
should  commend  the  President  to  edu- 
cators. 

Mr.   Speaker,   there  Is  a  great  deal 
more  that  could  and  ought  to  be  said  in 
support  of  President  Nixon's  record  tn 
education.   For   example,   there  is  tbe 
monumental  work  of  his  Commission  on 
School  Finance,  which  is  going  to  pcoie 
invaluable  as  we  struggle  with  the  com- 
plicated Issues  involved,  reconsider  the 
Federal  role  tn  helping  to  resolve  them 
and  Increase  the  aid.  This  has  been  an 
administration  which  cares  about  edu- 
cation, and  caxes  enough  to  tackle  aone 
of  the  really  difficult  problems.  I  am  eoD- 
fident  that  when  this  record  is  fairly 
presented  the  President  will  have  the 
understanding   and  support  of  a  very 
substantial  number  of  American  educa- 
tors. He  deserves  a  fair  presentation  of 
his  record,  and  I  brieve  that  he  bu 
earned  that  support. 


THE    URGENT   NEED    FOR   BETTER 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undo:  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpkrh)  Is 
recogixlzed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  facing  our 
cities  today  is  the  crisis  in  transp<»ta- 

tion. 

This  crisis  centers  around  urban  trani- 
portation  facilities  and  dhrecUy  aflecU 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  NaaflBni 
citizens  who  live  In  flensely  poputatefl 
urban  areas.  It  manifests  itself  la  U»e 
form  of  urban  congestion,  deterioration 
of  mass  transit  service,  rising  fares,  awl 
environmental  degradatiai.  Howev^,  K 
goes  beyMid  urban  boundaries.  CongM- 
tion  in  aviation,  intermodal  conflicts,  and 
fiixancial  distress  among  carrier  com- 
panies are  other  manifestations. 

Separate  Federal  programs  with  sepa- 
rate funding  have  contributed  to  built-m 
rigidity  in  our  overaU  planning  and  im- 
plementation. As  the  record  deafly 
shows,  the  result  has  been  an  imbalance 
in  expenditures  and  accomplishments  in 
streets  and  highways,  to  the  neglect  of 
other  forms.  ,^    ,^     ... 

The  bin  I  offer  today  would  alter  tus 
tnflexibllity  ha  our  transportation  pro- 
grams. It  does  so  by  declaring  that  ^3 
billion  to  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $2.8  M- 
Uon  a  year  for  subsequent  years  wojaa 
be  made  avaUable  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  use  on  whatever  trans- 
portation problems  and  modes  art 
deemed  to  be  most  urgent  in  a  glfw 
State  or  urban  center.  The  bill  ics'^jSt 
tact  $3  billion  a  year  for  continued  wort 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

For  those  funds  wWch  are  to  be  d»- 
tributed  to  the  distressed  transportatkm 


-mhH"  the  biU  Incorporates  a  kp9cWc 
iM^iu  to  gov«m  the  aUoration  Half  of 
2||total  is  to  go  to  the  Stotes  on  the 
liiala  of  the  ratio  of  metn«>oUtan  araas 
^Sn  the  respective  State.  One-quarter 
k  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  area, 
mrt  the  remaining  quarter  on  the  basis 
of  total  population  of  tbe  State.  To  pro- 
tect those  States  which  are  small  in 
geographic  size,  the  formula  provides 
tbAt  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  one- 
hftlf  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  allo- 
oited  on  the  iMsis  of  area. 

The  allocation  formula  fiirther  pro- 
Tides  for  distribution  of  90  percent  of  the 
authorized  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  for- 
mula, and  the  remaining  10  percent 
TOuld  be  available  for  grants  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  at  his  dis- 
cxtUon  for  transportation  purposes. 

Planning,  of  course,  is  fundamraital  to 
progress  toward  achieving  effective  bal- 
mcft  In  transportation,  and  overcoming 
dtetuibing  deficiencies  in  some  sectors, 
particularly  in  urban  mass  transit.  Aided 
by  a  better  balance  In  funding,  the  plan- 
ning process  should  be  enhanced,  and  the 
end  product  should  be  a  more  effective, 
efficient,  and  better  coordinated  overall 
transportation  service  to  the  public. 

There  are  two  featiu-es  of  consider- 
able interest  In  the  proposal  which  I 
would  like  to  emphasize.  First,  there  is 
no  attempt  to  scutUe  the  Federal  high- 
way program.  Throughout  the  period 
covered  by  the  bill,  $3  billion  a  year  re- 
mains for  highway  construction  mat- 
tes. This  is  important  to  those  who 
fear  that  it  is  the  intent  of  such  legis- 
lation to  bring  highway  assistance  pro- 
grams to  an  end  overnight. 

Another  feature  deserving  of  special 
mention  concerns  the  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  money  earmarked  for  gen- 
eral transportation  purposes.  As  I  noted 
previously,  half  of  this  money,  sunount- 
big  to  over  $1  billion  the  first  year,  is 
to  go  to  the  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical areas — metropolitan  centers  of 
50,000  population  or  more.  The  second 
year,  and  subsequent  years,  the  wjpor- 
tionment  for  these  areas  will  be  $1,260 
million  a  year. 

lliese  funds  are  to  be  t^iportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population  of  the  SM8A,  of 
which  there  are  233.  I^e  funds  are  to 
be  passed  through  the  Governor  of  the 
respective  State  dlrectiy  to  the  planning 
agency  in  the  metropolitan  center.  Bas- 
ing the  apportionment  on  the  popula- 
tion of  urban  centers  reflects  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  problems  of  urban  trans- 
portation are  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
total  nimiber  of  people  to  be  served. 
Blnce  50  percent  of  the  funds  in  this 
category  wUl  go  to  these  centers,  an 
apppropriate  degree  of  emphasis  Is  be- 
ing placed  where  the  overall  transporta- 
tion Is  greatest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  a  critical  stage 
In  this  Nation  where  tr«m«>ortation  is 
concerned,  and  the  crisis  is  moat  appar- 
ent and  most  urgent  in  public  transpor- 
tation in  our  urban  centers.  This  pro- 
posal. S.  3825.  attCTipts  to  rectify  this 
problem  by  helping  to  improve  troubled 
areas  of  transportation,  wherever  they 
may  be,  while  continuing  the  hl^way 
program. 
Mass  transit  has  been  the  stepchild  of 


F»0ena  tnuusxurtatlon  awlitaTM^  for  too 
long,  ihia  <nr»htti^nA»  bas  tended  to  a*- 
slsi  In  the  destruction  of  our  cities,  plus 
badly  aggravating  the  air  poUutloa  prob- 
lem of  our  citlM. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sAAka  of  the  aisle  here  in  the  House  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  to  the  problenu  it  relates  to. 


DISSENT  ON  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKJSR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  soon  be  voting  on  a  foreign  aid  bill 
this  week.  At  the  present  time  it  ap- 
pears that  my  schedule  will  prevent  my 
voting  on  this  important  measure. 

An  editorial  conunentary  in  the  Sep- 
tember 18,  1972,  issue  of  Barron's  noakee 
some  observations  regarding  foreign  aid 
which  I  think  merit  careful  considera- 
tion by  all  Members  of  this  body. 

The  editorial  follows: 

DI88ZMT  OK  DkTXXOPICZNT — A  BXITIBK  SCBOL- 

AS  Dbbtbotb  thk  Cask  rom  Pokzidn  Aid 


(By  David  A.  Loebwtag) 
Waslilngton,  even  with  tbe  caadUUtee  out 
on  the  hustUngs,  wont  lack  for  spectacle 
next  week.  Envoy*  txoon  123  ooiintries  wUl 
gather  tliero  lor  a  meeting  of  tbe  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  hewing  to   make   a 
start  on  patching  together  Bome  kind  oT  world 
monetary  order  to  r«place  the  Brettoo  Woods 
Agreement,  shaken  a  year  ago  last  Aug\ist 
when  the  UB.  went  off  gold.  The  outlook,  ad- 
mittedly. Isn't  too  bright.  For  one  thing,  U»e 
UjB.  stUl  Is  dragging  Its  feet,  InaUtlng  that 
accord  on  tarUte  and  other  trade  barriers  be 
part  and  parcel  of  any  monetary  pact.  Equal- 
ly disconcerting  will  be  the  din  set  up  by  the 
have-not.   or   "developing,"   nations,   wboee 
representatives  oatnumber  tboee  of  the  "af- 
fluent"   countries    by    aimoet    flve-to-oae. 
Tbelr   shtlclc.  Is  that   th«y   want   any   new 
zoonetazy  system  to  give  them  permanent 
aid.   Indeed,   the    demand    theirs   right   off 
the  top.  SDKs,  replacing  gold  In  the  world 
monetary  system,  would  not  be  Issued  by  the 
IMF  on  the  basis  of  each  nation's  subscrlp- 
tlcm,  as  Is  now  the  case,  beoauae  that  way 
they   would    simply   go   Into   the   same    old 
affluent-nation   coffers.   And   that's   a   bore. 
Instead,   they  would  be  channeled  to  the 
develc^lng  nations,  presumably  the  largest 
sums  ticketed  for  the  TOOBt,  poverty-etrtcken. 
The  lucky  recipients  could  swap  the  SDKs 
for    real,    honest-to-goodneas    merchandise 
from  the  rich. 

Advocated  by  a  Belgian  economist  at  last 
spring's  X7N  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment In  Santiago,  Chile  (where  else?), 
the  foregoing  proposal  had  to  be  watered 
down  before  adoption,  because  some  have- 
nots  feared  It  would  be  used  by  the  well-to-do 
as  an  excuse  to  cut  back,  rather  than  step 
up,  foreign  aid.  The  widespread  support  It  re- 
ceived, nevertheleoa,  miistrataB  the  attitude 
of  the  developing  natloos  toward  help  from 
the  "developed"  countries.  Simply  put  the 
beneficiaries  Insist  It's  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment; it's  theirs  by  right;  it's  not  enough. 
Nm-  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  grab  for 
the  handouts  so  ungraciously  when  they  are 
constantly  being  assured  by  economists  axkd 
other  srtf -styled  experts  from  the  Induvlaial- 
Ised  nations  that  aid  la.  In  effect ,  permanent, 
rtf^tfuUy  theirs  and  too  panlmonloua.  This 
view  amounts  to  a  consensus  In  the  tight 
little  circle  of  jet-set  economists,  anthropolo- 
gists, diplomats  and  civil  aervanta  who  ad- 
minister relief  on  a  global  scale.  Somehow 
they  have  won  acquiescence  from  otherwise 


ratuuaal  ctateameu.  Nothing  in  public  Ufa. 
how«v«r.  is  as  suspect  as  a  oonMiaius,  and 
fortunately  an  ahle  ifioiu>clast  .lias  emfligMl 
to  challenge  this  one.  He  Is  P.  T.  Bauer,  ptro- 
feasor   of  ecopomlca  at   the  tTolversity   oC 
London,  who  tets  forth  his  unarthotiox  views 
In  a  book  entitled  "Dissent  on  Development.** 
Over  the  past  quarter-century,  acoording 
to  former  Treasury  Secntary  John  B.  Con- 
nally  Jr.,  the  V&.  baa  paid  out  about  flSO 
blUlon  In  foreign  aid.  outlays  which  to  soipe 
extent  are  ra^KUislble  for  the  balance  of  "pay- 
ments oe&dts  that  wrecked  the  intematloaal 
monetary  system.  Most  of  the  other  Indtm- 
triallMd  countries  now  are  caught  up  in  the 
same  frultlMS  philanthropy,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  flow  of  financial  resources  to 
the    developing    countries — about    88%     of 
which   Is   m  the   form   of   grants,   the  rest 
loans — amounts  to  tlS  billion  annually,  up 
from  SO  billion  a  decade  ago.  Far  from  otm- 
trlbutlng  to  world  peace  and  harmony,  this 
vast  outpouring  tends  further  to  divide  the 
wortd.  Witness  last  week's  holdup  of  a  V&. 
loan  to  Uganda  after  the  president  of  that 
country,  in  a  letter  to  the  XJN  lauded  the  Nael 
slaughter  of  six  mUllon  Jews.  Indeed,  the  very 
concept  of  development,   as  propagated   by 
the  foreign  aid  specialists,  is  beUlgerent.  It 
holds  that  the  pov«i;y  of  the  poor  coxxntrtes 
has  been  caused  by  the  wealthy  ones;  foreign 
aid,  therefore  is  merely  a  farm  of  compen- 
sation for  past  exploitation.  Uoreover,  were  It 
cut  off,  the  poor  would  rise  up  and  overwhelm 
the  rich  By  subjecting  such  axioms  to  critical 
examination.   Professor   Bauer   destroys  the 
argviment  for  foreign  aid. 

Ttyb  foundatkios  on   which   the   caae  for 
development  grants  and  loans  resta.  Profes- 
sor Bauer  says,  are  two  hypotheses  which  ex- 
perts have  stated  so  often  and  so  positively 
they  are  taken  for  granted.  One  is  that  the 
poor  countrlee  are  caught  In  a  vicious  cir- 
cle of  poverty  and  stagnation;  they  cannot 
generate  the  capital  necessary  to  pull  them- 
selves out  of  their  predicament,  twcauae  do- 
ing so  would  mean  cutting  conrumptloii  be- 
low the  subsistence  level.  In  other  words,  as 
one   oft-quoted   scholar   puts   It.   "a   coun- 
try Is  poor  because  It  Is  poor."  The  o^er  key 
pootulate  to  that  of  the  ever-widening  gap. 
It  holds  that,   because  the  poor   c«rantrles 
esBt  advance,  they  wUl   inevitably   lag  or 
letiugrees.  while  the  wealthy  ones  wUl  forge 
ahead;  the  dlq>arlty  between  per  capita  in- 
comes tbeivfore  will  grow.  liOgloaUy.  if  theee 
two  Btatwaopte  are  true,  the  only  way  out 
Is  odBtlniilng  large-eeale  flmancial  support  of 
the  poor  by  ttie  rlob  nations.  Profeswor  Bauer, 
howew.  '"»'■■»« i^i»  persuasive  evldenoe  to  the 
contrary  on  both  scorsa. 

•n»e  theory  of  the  vicious  circle,  be  notes, 
runs  counter  to  the  facts.  All  wealthy  nations 
once  were  poor  if  poverty  prevents  capital 
accumulation,  how  did  they  make  the  grade  T 
The  Pilgrims,  to  be  sure,  got  some  torhnlral 
assistance  from  the  Indians,  who  told  them 
to  plant  fishbeads  under  the  com  stalks,  but 
otherwise  the  VS.  started  from  scratch.  lU 
success ,  moreover.  Is  being  emulated  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Tdjb  economies  of  Mex- 
ico and  Brazil  are  growing  faster  than  that 
of  the  T7JB.  Nigeria's  exports,  mainly  of  ground 
nuts  and  cocoa,  tnereased  lOO-fcdd  In  the 
first  haK  of  this  century,  although  foreign 
capital  Input  was  practically  nU.  Hong  Kong, 
a  barren  rock  with  no  appreciable  raaouioes 
other  than  its  people,  has  become  a  manu- 
facturing center  so  competttlve  that  west- 
ern countries  have  put  up  trade  berrters  to 
protect  their  domestic  inrfnstrtes.  "Smiuumlc 
a<^levement  and  progreas."  says  Professor 
Baxier,  "depend  largely  on  btuaan  aptitudes 
and  aUltudea.  od  social  axid  poUttcal  ta- 
atttuttooa  .  .  .  and  to  a  laasM'  extant  ob 
external  contacts,  mazket  OK>ort«x^tiM  aztd 
natural  rMoiirces.  If  theoe  factors  favorable 
to  material  progress  are  preeent.  societJea 
will  not  stagnate. . .  "  As  for  the  ttieaik  of  tlie 
widening  gap,  It  Is  largely  based  on  stattstteal 
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aberrmtlon.  IX  the  mvermge  UicorM  In  «thtopU 
7%^irM0  p«r  ye«.  bow  do  MUopiwi.  not 
?n5  LSve^Dut  multiply?  Actui^y.  IgJ 
c»plU  income  in  m»ny  S»rU  of  «^  Third 
World  m  lncrM«ln«  m  npldly  m  tho«  to 
SSWrS  countrl...  but  th-  IPJ^" J^  °^l 
•cured  by  lumping  them  together  with  toe 

tatter^  problems  obTtouriy.  haj"  "«»•  »° 
^^on  with  those  of  Feru  or  Wt^- 
^SSe  «ngU«h  eoonomlrt  oontwide  th»t  f«- 
.Vm^ldtonot  »  rwpilelt*  for  •«n»J«  f*' 
y^pment  of  •  bwkwKd  country.  'TI  the 
^!lm^rtng>   of    derelopment    are    pment 
SiterS^^ogree.  will  occur  eyen  wltt">^t 
?oreUn»ld."be  wys.   ■If  they  are  absent.  It 
l°S?*^  o^  even  with  »1<1-*'  8<«»«^ 
Twelgn  aid  1.  detrimental.  ••P«*^yj^^.**f 
iSmtoUtratlon  sMldlee  a  poor  country  with  a 
^Si^d  economy."  On  that  score  he  points 
t^Te lovernment  export  monopolies  In  West 
Mrlca.  which  drain  off  pea«uit.'  P«>flts  from 
^^  and  ooflee  planUUon.  to  .upport  du- 
?^  tSjlal  echeme^  and  to  the  onoe-pro.- 
j;^.  Indian  province  of  Kerala,  now  tm- 
ll™.4-jied    by    inflation.    FrequenUy.    too, 
fCSraTd  induces  government,  to  launch 
l^^o»  and  lll-oon»lyed  induetrlalUatlon 
Scheme,  while  neglecting  agrtoulture.  nor- 
SST^e  b-t  hope  for  raising  >^^  «^f ' 
^  in  a  developing  country.  Unaccountably, 
^clal  help  from  abroad  tOMo  '^^^^^^r 
^enoophobla.  HoetUlty  to]''^^  •^*'^ 
ate.  "  at  foreign  manager,  and  employe,  are 
cS^d.^^^^a  factor  In  the  decline  of  tea 

Sc^nomy  noee-dlved  after  the  forced  depe^- 
^  of  ^dlan'.  landlords:  Uganda',  economy 
certainly  wUl  rofler  from  explualon  of  peopto 
Tt  Asian  de«:ent.  Indla^f  '^^'^^^^^ 
the  wont  mlsuM  of  foreign  aW— "«  mUltary 
buUdup  for  it.  attack  on  P»ktetMX.        ^^ 
If  foreign  aid  1.  not  ne«led  and  In  K>me 
ca«.  actulaiy  Is  harmful,  why  Is  It.  pe/petua- 
tlon  advocated  by  m  many  ^«^«*^^^, 'S- 
^raatlonal   repute?    Bays   P«>««*«   B^**!!: 
••The  pursuit  of  certain  unacknowledged  po- 
litical obJectlv«i  seems  to  be  P'-«««^*J?^^^^. 
of  the  development  literature,  ■■■y^}^^ 
near.  miperflclaUy  to  be  a  conflict  between 
S^opSdand  underdeveloped  oountrle.  U 
S«^ly  one  «.pect  of  a  -^P^J^f^ 
the  weet:  there  are  many  people  ^^V^ 
who  tat  various  rea«>n.  have  come  ao  to  dl«- 
Se  major  InrtltuUon.  of  "-tern  «)0kj^. 
«ip«claUy  the  market  economy  »?<»  »*?  «^ 
larteHuch  a.  private  property,  that  tt^  re- 
gard the  nullcal  wei*«alng  of  theee  toetttu- 
t^  a.  a  malor  objective  ct  poUoy  ^1^ 
thwe  p«>ple.  influential  in  thejmlywjOUM. 
the  ma«medla and  the  lnt«naUon»l  organl- 
aatlons.  cooelder  the  und«rdevrtoped  coun- 
tries a.  allle..  or  rather  as  Instrument*.  In  the 
promotkm  of  their  alma." 
Is  anyone  at  the  IMF  Uatenlng? 
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with  no  marketable  skllla.  the  majority 
must  resort  to  crime  to  obtain  ino^- 
and  once  again  are  at  oddg  with  sodeiy. 
It  coeta  at  least  $11  a  day  to  retain 
an  Inmate  in  a  cell  which  can  cost  as 
much  as  $30,000  to  construct.  Therelore. 
the  Federal  Oovemment  may  be  better 
adTtoed  to  Invest  funds  for  training  of 
Inmates  so  that  they  can  become  pro- 
ductive—and.  hopefuUy.  law-abiding 
members  of  society. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend.  Senator  C?harle8  H.  Percy  has 
introduced  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  matter,  and  I  commend  his 
initiative.  ^^     .        ..  „ 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  implement  pUot 
projects— along  with  the  private  sec- 
tor—which would  provide  vocational 
training  opportunities  within  prison  to 
inmates.  Private  industry  would  lease 
prison  property  on  iMig-term  basis, 
and  provide  work  faculties  for  the  pris- 
oners Employers  would  hire  Inmates 
at  union-scale  wages  to  produce  regu- 
larly marketable  goods. 

By  earning  such  wages,  the  prisoner 
could  pay  for  his  room,  board,  and 
maintenance.  Also,  he  could  assist  with 
the  support  of  his  family,  pay  taxes,  and 
make  social  security  payments.  The  At- 
torney General  would  be  authorized  to 
reouire  the  prisoner  to  contribute  up 
to  10  percent  of  his  wages  to  compen- 
sate the  victims  of  the  prisoner  s  crime. 
In  addition,  the  inmate  would  be  acquir- 
ing necessary  skills  for  legitimate  em- 
ployment upon  his  release. 

The  legislation  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the 
Illinois  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Departments  of  Corrections,  and  is  spon- 
sored by  Senators  PtRCV.  Bknstkn. 
BROCK,  COOPER.  DoMiNiCK.  Pastork.  and 
Taft  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the  biu 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
afternoon  with  the  hope  it  will  receive 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 

POLLXJTTON  CONTROL  TAX  ACT 
OF  1972 


JOB  TRAINING  FOR  INMATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman   from  Illinois    (Mr.  Railsback) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  RAIUSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  we  have  been  deceived  by  the  er- 
roneous aasumpUon  that  it  would  cost 
the  Federal  Oovemment  far  too  mucn 
money  to  Invest  In  vocational  training 
for  prison  Inmates. 

Yet  over  80  percent  of  aU  ex-offend- 
ers are  unable  to  adjust  to  society  and 
ultimately  return  to  prison.  One  ex- 
planation offered  as  to  why  so  many  are 
ijxiBUOcessful  Is  Uiat  they  have  inade- 
quate Job  training.  After  release,  only 
17  percent  of  all  ex-offenders  obtain  em- 
ployment related  to  ikms  learned  while 
they  were  institutionalized.  For  those 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
nukn  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  PoUution  Control  Tax 
Act  of  1972  in  the  conviction  that  it  is 
time  to  take  a  realistic  look  at  pollution 
and  to  realize  that  pollution  Is  some- 
thing that  cannot  easUy  be  overiooked. 
Ignored,  excused— or  corrected.  We  have 
reached  the  time  and  place  at  which  the 
contaminatiMi  of  our  air  and  water  can 
no  longer  simply  be  condemned  but  miwt 
Instead  be  stopped.  It  must  be  corrected 
because  we  must  not  tolerate  the  threat 
it  poses  to  our  environment. 

Many  people  reading  the  statistics  wa 
the  dangers  of  pollution  are  no  doubt 
starUed  or  concerned  for  a  period  ol 
time,  but  I  fear  that  lor  far  too  manyof 
us  our  alarm  is  quickly  forgotten.  Far 
too  many  of  us  tend  to  feel  that  poUution 
Is  somebody  else's  problem— or  that  we 
can  do  something  about  pollution  lat^. 
Frankly,  we  have  reached  the  point  m 
our  history  when  contamination  of  air 


and  water  must  be  recognlied  for  whal 
it  is— the  dlmlnlshment  and  degradattoQ 
of  natural  resourceg  vital  to  life  Itadt 
Our  very  future  existence  on  ttoto  planal 
is  the  issue. 

Too  many  Americans,  I  lear.  are  con- 
tent to  believe  the  myth  that  Increased 
production  or  new  technologies  will  re- 
sult m  an  unlimited  supply  of  natural  re- 
sources. And  there  are  many  who  refUN 
to  acknowledge  that  they  themselves  an 
responsible  for  part   of   our   poUution 
problem.  We,  as  ordinary  citizens,  too 
often  have  adopted  the  same  pass-the- 
buck  attitude  also  adopted  by  the  pollut- 
er. And  through  our  f  aUure  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  set  a  national  environmen- 
tal poUcy  we  have  given  all  polluters  the 
right  to  exhaust  or  destroy,  in  the  name 
of  production  and  consumption,  our  vital 
natural  resources. 

The  Pollution  Control  Tax  Act  I  pro- 
pose wiU  place  the  burden  of  poUution 
control  where  it  belongs— on  the  pol- 
luter And  it  will  place  the  cost  of  the 
environmental  damage  caused  by  poUu- 
tion where  it  belongs— on  the  product  or 
service  whose  production  results  in  pol- 
lution. .  i.    .     « 

At  the  present  time,  the  cost  of  poUu- 
tion control  is  on  each  and  every  tax- 
payer rather  than  on  the  buyer  or  pro- 
ducer of  the  product  or  service  that 
poUutes.  Passage  of  my  bUl  would  pro- 
vide both  the  penalties  and  the  incen- 
tives for  all  poUuters  to  reduce  poUution 
below  the  accepted  estatoUshed  stand- 
ards, and  In  doing  so  relieve  the  tax- 
payer of  the  high  bUls  he  now  pays. 

By  taxing  poUuters.  as  proposed,  we 
hit  pollution  two  ways.  First,  we  n^e 
poUution  a  proflt-and-loss  decision.  Pol- 
luters that  continue  to  ^PO«)i*«^jl^ 
taxed,  thus  making  costs  Wgher.  S^ 
ond,  we  also  make  poUution  a  consumw 
decision  because  the  higher  costs  forwjd 
on  ttie  poUuter  by  the  tax jaec^itatM  » 
higher  price  for  the  product  that  pol- 
lutes. A  responsible  and  ^se^^^^J^' 
petitor  who  is  reducing  PpUutio^^  wn 
t^e  advantage  of  lower  total  costs  M*d 
the  rebate  aUowed  and  therefore  charge 
a  lower,  more  attractive  price. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  as  weU  U»t 
the  tax  on  each  Individual  type  of  dis- 
charge wUl  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States  in  order  to  prevent  the 
degradation  of  areas  with  minimal  «J 
a^  water  poUution  and  to  in^;^«^ 
aU  areas,  all  industries,  all  source  M 
poUution  are  treated  alike  and  wlUiDUt 
di  crimination.  ^, 

Let  me  emphasize,  too.  that  the  *« 
PPDlies  to  both  stationary  and  inoMj 
IZces  ol  pollution.  It  wlU  be  to^ 
on  ttie  operator  of  stationary  souro* 
and.  in  tiie  case  of  nonstationary  sources 
such  as  buses,  trucks,  airplanes,  andw 
forth,  on  the  manufacturer  or  ^^ 

An  attack  on  botii  sources  of  P?^^^ 
Is  vital  U  we  are  to  be  successful  in  clean 

ing  up  our  environment.  As  suPP?]^^ 
SL  premise,  one  stikbr  taken  in  1969  *■ 

served  that  if  Po^^^^f  °/~^  iS- 
Uonary  sources  were  el^ninated  Imm^ 
ately.  l  year  later  our  air  would  stiU  con 
tain  86  mUUon  tons  of  contaminants  due 
to  nonstationary  poUution  sources. 

As  another  case  in  point,  there  is  vn^ 
ticaUy  no  city  in  the  United  Stetes  with 


a  populatkm  of  mora  ttian  60.009  irhloh 
u  Mt  threatened  by  ptioto-oheoile*! 
■nog  from  the  Intwoal  ooartmrtUm  en- 
adoa:  Thiw  it  is  tnUHmt  tt»t  any  air  pol- 
Tjtion  solutiMi  FMte  In  terse  pMt  wtth 
our  reducing  the  air  pollutioD  oauMd  by 
iHiMs,  trucks,  can  and  ottker  noDstettan- 
uy  Bouroea  of  poUutloa. 

tbe  tax  on  stationary  10111068  (tf  poUu- 
Hon  wUl  be  charged  to  the  coerator  of 
that  source.  In  the  case  of  nonstationary 
aourcea.  the  tax  will  be  inuKMOd.  at  the 
lint  sale.  CO  the  manutactura:  or  the  Im- 
porter; it  wm  also  take  into  aooount  the 
probable  amount  of  emlssioos  during  the 
flrat  year  of  operation  as  weU  as  the  ertl- 
mated  Increase  of  emlisKtwis  resulting 
fitxn  deterioration  over  the  vmIuI  life  of 
the  vehicle.  ^  ^^    ^ 

In  both  cases  just  mentioned,  the  tax 
mmld  be  levied  on  the  volume  or  weight 
of  dischargee  into  the  environment,  and 
the  tax  rate  wUl  be  based  on  the  esti- 
mated damage  to  the  environment  caused 
by  the  poUutants  discharged.  Under  this 
act  the  Administrator  of  the  Bnviron- 
mmtal  Protection  Agency  is  required  to 
lecommend  to  the  Congress  the  rate  of 
tax  for  each  poUutant  within  one  year 
after  the  oiactment  of  this  legislation. 

A  special  and.  I  believe,  vmiquely  at- 
tractive feature  of  my  blU  is  that  a  tax 
rebate  is  available  to  the  operator  of  a 
stationary  pollution  source.  The  aUow- 
able  rebate  on  taxes  paid  is  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  permanent  reduction  in  dis- 
charge. For  example.  If  a  manufacturer 
reduces  his  emissions  by  80  percent,  he 
will  receive  a  40  percent  retMte  on  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid.  The  taxes  coUected 
over  and  above  the  amount  paid  out  for 
rebates  wiU  go  into  general  revenues  and 
can  be  used  for  such  programs  as  addi- 
tional poUution  control  research,  poUu- 
tkm  control  Implementation  incentives. 
or  even  lower  Federal  income  taxes.  By 
restricting  payment  of  rebates  to  sta- 
tionary sources  In  operation  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation,  the  blU 
takes  into  account  the  problems  which 
older  industries  may  have  at  some 
future  date  in  competing  with  the 
advanced  or  radically  different  technol- 
ogies of  new  industries. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  Integrity  of 
State  and  Federal  poUution  control  pro- 
irams.  nothing  in  this  legislation,  in- 
cluding payment  of  the  taxes  imposed. 
sbaU  exempt  any  source  of  poUution  fn»n 
Federal,  State  or  local  poUuticui  control 
or  abatement  requirements. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
the  Pt^ution  Control  Tax  Act  of  1972 
whkh  I  introduced  today  is  a  reasonable, 
tfeetive,  and  nondiscriminatory  mecha- 
nism for  dealing  with  the  threats  and 
problons  posed  by  the  poUution  of  our 
air  and  water.  I  hope  mv  colleagues  wlU 
anlst  in  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  blU. 


THE  LATE  HARRY  KIPKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  tJnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genWe- 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
^)M>)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
»  few  days  sigo  Harry  Kipke  passed  away. 


Be  was  a  very  dose  peiMnAl  f  xlMBd.  As 
my  football  coach  at  the  Univerrity  tt 
lilrhigan.  Hany  Kipke  had  a  tnU  Im- 
pact 00  my  Ufe.  I  am  certain  he  had  a 
cxaBparabis  bensAcial  imiMurt  un  the  livBB 
of  many  others  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  htm. 

I  respected,  admired,  and  truly  felt 
great  affection  t&r  Harry  Kipke.  He  had 
friends  aU  over  the  country  and  in  aU 
waUEs  of  life.  His  death  is  a  great  less  to 
aU  of  us. 

I  extend  to  his  wonderful  wife  no  and 
his  fine  family  ooy  deepest  condolences. 

Harry  Klpke's  great  reoord  in  athle- 
tics, in  education,  in  buslneas,  and  in 
dvic  affairs  is  best  set  forth  in  an  article 
by  David  Condon  oi  the  Chloaco  Tribone. 
I  ask  that  this  article  be  iikcluded  as  a 
part  of  my  ronarlcs.  The  article  foUows: 
In  tsk  Waxx  or  thb  Nswb 
(By  DATld  Oondon) 

Harry  O.  Kipke.  •  gentleman  for  all  sea- 
sons, wm  be  burted  today  after  7S  years  of 
dellwlng  100%  to  this  tricky  game  of  life. 

WhUe  we  pray,  let's  mentally  retire  bis 
number,  because  the  rosters  suggest  no  one 
to  replace  blm.  Tbera  wasn't  meant  to  be 
another  Harry  Kipke.  Thsoxk  Ood  for  the  one. 
a  bonus  citizen. 

Harry  Klpke's  fame  stretched  beyond  the 
playing  fields.  His  influence  and  leadership 
were  not  confined  within  the  arenas.  Friends 
ranged  from  Ford's  Harry  Bennett  to  sports- 
caatlng's  Harry  Wlamer. 

He  became  a  Chicago  civic  leader.  In  the 
finest  tradition,  after  playing  and  coaching 
bad  added  lustre  to  Michigan's  football  re- 
putation. So  the  folk  of  Hariy^  adopted  home 
town  also  have  bearU  suddenly  heavy  at  the 
passing  of  this  Wonderful  Wolverine. 

Oh,  what  a  Wonderful  Wolverine  was  Harry 
Kipke.  One  of  the  best  among  Michigan's 
legendary  champions  of  the  West. 

A  brilliant  athlete  on  the  high  school  fields 
in  Lansing.  Kipke  advanced  logically  to  near- 
by University  of  Michigan.  There  he  won  nine 
monograms  In  football.  basketb&U.  and  base- 
ball. 

Football  was  his  long  suit.  Re  became 
an  All-Amerlcan  back  who  lived  to  be  en- 
shrined In  the  varsity  HaU  of  Fame. 

Now  consider  all  the  fabled  coaches  In  Slg 
Ten  history:  Amoe  A.  Btagg,  Bob  Zuppke. 
Fritz  CrlBler.  Bemle  Blennan.  Bo  McMlllln, 
Pappy  Waldorf,  Biggie  Munn,  W'-ody  ECayes. 
Forest  Evashevskl,  Bay  Ellot,  and  the  rest 
of  an  Ulustrlous  band.  Kipke  had  one  reeord 
none  of  theee  giants  matched. 

Harry  Kipke  of  Michigan  Is  the  only  man 
ever  to  coach  four  consecutive  Big  Twi 
champions  or  oo-champlons.  The  years  were 
1930  thru  1933. 

Pop  Warner  had  his  double  wing  forma- 
tion. Knute  Rockne  was  famous  tor  the  Notre 
Dame  box.  Don  Faurot  and  Bud  Wilkinson 
are  remembered  for  the  Split  T.  Klpke's  sys- 
tem was  iHJtly  described  as  the  punt,  peas, 
and  prayer. 

So  when  the  Wolverines  failed  to  win 
a  conference  game  In  19S4.  an  alumnus  ap- 
praised: "Our  punting  was  off.  we  had  no 
passer,   and  our  prayer  went  unanswered." 

In  1921,  Harry  Klpke's  first  varsity  year, 
the  mldweetem  gridiron  giants  were  Charles 
Magulre  of  Chicago;  Aubrey  Devlne  and  Duke 
Slater  of  Iowa;  Hunk  Anderson.  SOdle  An- 
derson, and  Rogw  Klley  of  Notre  Dame. 

Bed  Orange  was  a  sensational  aopbcfnore 
at  Illinois,  and  Notre  Dame's  Four  Horse- 
men were  Juniors,  In  1923  when  Kipke  cap- 
tained his  last  undergraduate  team  at 
Michigan. 

Tho  there  were  many  memorable  gaxnee. 
the  one  moet  vivid  In  Klpke's  memory  was 


played  iB  iStt,  at  tba  <to<Ucattao  of  Gbio 
State's  awesoms  horeeehoe  staenww 

ThAt  afternoon  the  Wooderful  Wolvwln* 
took  a  40-yard  luwjli<e^in  psas  from  Irving 
UtarltB  ran  66  yards  for  anotbsr  T.  D.  after 
interoeptmg  a  paaa.  and  klekad  a  field  goal. 
Iliat  was  only  half  tbs  atory. 

Klpke's  punting  kept  C»ilo  In  the  bole  aU 
day.  Be  punted  10  times,  alvaj*  out  of 
bounds,  for  a  ramarkaMe  47-yard  ave««g»I 

After  that  "aa  ■OMon.  The  Trlbmie^  Walter 
University  of  Chtosgo  tBH&or- 
for  the  FtwtbaU  akd4»: 

"BMxrf  Klpfea  was  the  abtaAg  Oght  of  the 
Michigan  sttaok.  Then  la  han&y  snythtDg 
on  a  football  field  which  this  player  caanot 
do,  and  do  a  UtUe  better  ttea  most  aaan 
who  occupy  ocie  of  the  baokfisid  poaltiOBS. 
He  was  a  tower  of  strength  offensively,  for 
be  eavM  skirt  the  ends,  datfi  off  the  taeklee. 
and  execute  forward  paaaes  with  the  proper 
deoeptton." 

Before  the  summons  back  to  alma  mater  to 
socceed  Tad  Wleman  In  itW.  Kipke  appran- 
tloed  as  aeetstant  at  Mlaaourl  and  as  head 
ooach  at  Minhlgan  State. 

But  going  home  really  uebered  Kipke  Into 
the  Big  Time. 

In  1939.  Btagg  stlU  was  at  Chicago,  Zuppke 
at  nunou,  Rockne  at  Notre  Dame. 

And  H.  O.  fPat)  Page  waa  coaching  at  Indi- 
ana. Burt  Ingweraen  at  Iowa,  Dr.  Clarence 
Speai*  at  Mlnneeota.  Dick  Hanley  was  at 
Northwestern,  Jimmy  Phelan  at  Purdue. 
Olenn  Thlstlewalte  at  Wlsoonirin,  Sam  WUla- 
man  at  Ohio  State. 

All  had  to  malce  room  for  the  Wonderful 
Wolverine. 

Kipke  had  some  storied  players:  Maynam 
Morrison.  Harry  Newman,  Fred  Petoakvy,  Ivy 
WUllaxnscm,  Oerald  Fwd,  Charlee  Bernard, 
Francis  Wlstert,  and  BlU  Hewttt.  He  bad 
thoee  great  seasons,  too,  but  all  good  things 
must  end. 

When  four  dismal  seasons  followed  the 
championship  chain,  the  wolves  howled. 
Kipke  was  replaced  by  Fritz  Crlsler. 

Without  a  Job.  he  came  within  a  whUker 
of  becoming  heed  coach  of  the  19S3  CoDege 
All-Stars.  In  a  nationwide  poll,  more  than 
4  million  fans  voted  for  Kipke.  A  handful 
more  voted  for  Bo  Mr,Mlllln. 

Undaunted,  Kipke  ran  for  the  board  of 
regents  and  was  elected.  He  went  Into  busi- 
ness, principally  as  a  supplier  for  his  old 
friends  at  Ford.  He  served  four  years  in  the 
naval  reserve  in  World  War  n. 

Then  he  homeetaked  in  Chicago,  becoming 
president  of  Chicago  Coca-Cola,  later  chair- 
man. Hla  eOorts  led  many  civic  drives  and 
he  met  each  challenge  with  the  fury  onoe 
unleashed  00  the  gridiron.  As  president  of 
the  Chicago  Convention  Bureau,  he  made 
McCormlck  Place  his  arena. 

Try  to  name  Klpke's  Chicago  friends  and 
youll  be  counting  thru  next  week.  I  wasnt 
b<^n  when  Kipke  played  his  final  game  for 
Michigan,  but  he  was  my  fMetMl,  and  my 
children's  friend.  He  bad  a  alncerely  soft, 
hypnotic  voice. 

K4>ke  was  a  marvelous  friaod  to  party 
with.  Aside  from  klnxlness,  I  liked  his  senae 
of  humor  best.  He  loved  a  practical  JcAe. 

At  Michigan,  Klpke's  deak  displayed  a 
Rube  Ooldberg  contraption — a  Jar  with  pipe 
■tern,  vents,  and  a  fan.  He  caDed  It  a 
Breatbolator, 

Kipke  never  suggested  that  anyone  test  the 
BreaSholator.  but  buaky  vlaltora  who  eetsed 
the  bait  and  puffed  mightily  were  blackened 
by  a  cloud  of  soot. 

Today.  In  Port  Huron,  Mich..  Harry  O. 
TTtrV*  will  be  returned  to  the  earth.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  finer  eulogy  than  the  tribute  paid 
by  Hairy '8  closest  friend,  Patrick  L.  O'Malley. 
who  told  me : 

"Any  man  who  can  leave  such  rich  memo- 
ries has  lived  his  life  fully.  But  Harry  left  us 
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tbui  •  tfMaim  of 
us  an  •xaaq^tr 


DR,  AMI  SHACHORI 


i«n    ehildnn  and  for  all  vtetama  of  a  troubtod 
world. 

But.  above  aU.  my  prayers  are  fof 
peace.  A  worid  free  ot  conflict  and  war.  It 
iB  toward  this  end  that  we  all  most  strive. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pievtow  order 
of  the  House,  the  gwitieman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  EDWA1D8) ,  Is  recognlied  for 
S  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  then  should  be  no  place  In  this 
world  for  terrorists  of  any  shi^e,  form 
or  fashion. 

TerrorlflfU  attempt  to  aceompllsh 
through  clandestine,  atrocious  acts  what 
they  and  others  who  are  In  sympathy 
with  them  cannot  accomplish  through 
honorable,  open  means. 

Instead  of  winning  support  for  their 
cause,  they  succeed  only  in  harming  and 
killing  innocent,  imsuspecttng  people, 
and  tumtog  every  ounce  of  contempt  in 
the  free  world  and  elsewhere  against 
them  and  their  cause. 

One  of  the  latest  acts  of  terror  had  a 
personal  note  for  me. 

Dr.  Ami  Shachori.  44-year-old  agri- 
cultiuul  affairs  counselor  in  the  Israeli 
TCTTihajwy  in  London,  was  killed  Septem- 
ber 19. 

When  my  wife.  Jolsme,  and  I  were  to 
Israel  In  1966  in  connection  with  the 
Hoxise  Oovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee's study  on  Increasing  our  agricul- 
tural exports  to  foreign  countries.  Dr. 
Shachori  became  my  good  friend.  He  and 
his  wife  Ruth  and  Jolskne  and  I  have  ex- 
changed correspondence  through  the 
years. 

Now  my  friend  is  dead— killed  by  a 
bomb  mailed  to  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  a 
harmless  looking  package.  When  he 
opened  the  package,  it  exploded  in  his 
face. 

He  was  to  have  been  replaced  at  his 
post  in  only  a  few  short  days.  His  wife 
and  two  children  had  already  gone  home 
to  Israel. 

For  13  years  before  going  to  London, 
Dr.  Shachori  ran  an  agricultiu^  min- 
istry erosion  experimental  station  In  Is- 
rael. 

In  one  unsuspecting  moment,  my 
friend  joined  other  innocent  people  of 
the  world  who  have  fallen  victim  to 
deceitful,  disgusting  acts  of  terror. 

Dr.  Shachori  was  a  good  man,  an  in- 
telligent man.  a  family  man.  He  was  a 
man  you  would  have  been  proud  to  know. 
His  duties  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics 
or  the  military. 

These  senseless  acts  of  terror  must  not 
be  condoned  nor  be  aUowed  to  continue 
by  any  nation.  Those  who  give  sanctu- 
ary and  support  to  terrorists  must  be 
wining  to  face  the  consequences.  The 
terrorists  must  be  willing  to  face  the  con- 
sequences. The  terrorists  must  not  be 
allowed  to  roam  the  world  spewing  out 
their  venom.  And  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  protected  san- 
tuarles. 

It  Is  only  when  terrorists  have  no  skirt 
or  boundary  to  hide  behind  and  when 
every  nation  ot  the  world  expresses  Its 
disgust  through  positive  action  that  the 
world  can  see  some  lessening  of  these 
soueless  imforglvable  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  prayers  today  are  for 
Ruth  Shachori  and  for  the  two  Shachori 


MR.  JOHN  WANER.  FHA  DIRECTOR 
FOR  HDD  IN  THE  CHICAaO  AREA 

The  SPEAEJER.  Under  a  previous  (Hrder 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  nUnols 
(Mr.  Klucztnski)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KLUCZYN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  ccmgratulate  and  support  Mr.  John 
Waner,  FHA  Director  for  HUD  In  the 
Chicago  area.  Without  regard  to  any- 
thing but  the  life  and  continued  economic 
and  physical  health  of  the  great  city  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  Waner  has  begun  a  series  of 
reforms  in  the  Chicago  office  of  FHA  with 
the  complete  support  ol  his  Regional  Di- 
rector,  Mr.  George  Vavolls. 

Among  the  reforms  Instituted  by  Mr. 
Waner  are  the  tightened  hinne  inspection 
procedures;  the  supplying  of  legal  serv- 
ices and  counseling  to  home  buyers;  and 
most  Importantly,  the  courageous  clean 
up  of  what  had  turned  Into  an  ugly  racket 
■of  fraud  and  bribery  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. Mr.  Waner  has  cooperated  fully 
with  the  law  enforcemait  a«encie6  and 
has  made  every  attempt  to  reform  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  benefit  the  little  man. 

Many  responsible  citizens  Join  me  in 
this  recognition  of  Mr.  Waner's  service  to 
the  city  of  Chicago.      | 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  NEEDS 
10-YEAR  FARM  PROGRAM 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fnan 
Arkansas  (Mr.  AixxAiroEH)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Just  a  few  months  farmers  who  produce 
our  basic  crops — cotton,  soybeans,  com, 
wheat,  grain  sorghimi.  smd  barley — will 
be  planning  for  the  1973  season.  These 
1973  crops  will  be  the  last  for  which 
programs  are  authorized  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970. 

I  take  the  floor  today  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  continuation  and  im- 
provement of  these  programs  irnder 
which  supplies  of  food  cmd  fiber  are 
made  available  at  reasonable  prices  Is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  for  every 
Member  of  this  body.  Members  who  rep- 
resent substantial  numbers  of  farmers 
producing  these  commodities  have  great- 
er interest  and  tovolvement.  of  course, 
m  the  farm  program.  However,  insuring 
that  we  have  dependable  sources  of  agri- 
cultural products  is  of  vital  concern  to 
all  of  us.  I  urge  aH  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view what  has  transpired  in  the  brief 
period  of  the  1970  statute  which  has 
been  in  effect. 

I  believe  you  will  find  that  this  law 
ctxnes  closer  to  doing  ah  ot  the  things 
required  of  farm  legislatiMi  than  any 
under  which  we  have  operated  in  the 
past. 

Our  present  program  gives  farmers  un- 
precedented freedom  under  government 
programs  to  adjust  crop  plans  to  chsmg- 
Ing  conditions. 
It  reduces  the  role  of  government  in 


^ai\«tiing    and   memhanrtlrtng   agrlcn^ 
toral  oommoOitiea. 

It  employ*  payments  to  fanners  aa  % 
means  of  matntahatag  fanner  lufii— 
and  obtaining  program  partieipatlon  aitf 
oompUance. 

It  aotboriaes  temporary  set-aside  « 
diversian  of  croidand  wben  neoeasary  ki 
onler  to  reduce  xmneeded  prodoctkm  tt 
certain  crops. 

It  provldeB  for  loan  rates  at  levels  tlwl 
protect  against  price  disastor  bat  tea 
not  peg  market  prices  ai  artificial,  bob. 
competitive  levels. 

It  limits  the  size  of  payment  any  ooi 
person  can  receive. 

I  am  hopefid  that  the  Agricultural  Aok 
of  1970  with  improvements  which  we  may 
may  devise,  can  be  extended  to  apply  to 
the  1974  and  subsequent  crops.  By  tUs, 
I  do  not  mean  another  3-year  bill.  I  be- 
lieve farmers,  their  customers  and  ttMfer 
creditors  are  entitled  to  better  trsat- 
ment  than  the  Congress  has  given  tbm 
in  the  past. 

I  propose  that  we  write  a  lO-year  pt»- 
gram  toto  the  next  bill  for  aflTicultort. 
American  agriculture  needs  a  10-year 
farm  program.  These  farmers.  In  orte 
to  be  rtBclent — in  fact,  to  order  to  stiy 
to  business — need  to  have  tied  down  for 
several  years  ahead  as  many  as  posaflMe 
of  the  tangibles  and  Intangibles  with 
which  they  work. 

Farming  Is  big  busmess  even  for  the 
small  farmer.  Land  is  expensive,  sad 
scarce.  Equipment  is  costly  and  prieei 
seem  to  tre\d  to  only  one  dlrectloo— IB). 
In  addition,  the  farmer,  through  for- 
mal education  or  experience — preferably 
both — must  be  an  expert  in  the  handMng 
of  machinery,  chemicals,  water,  and  rec- 
ords. He  must  achieve  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  agricultural  prograaa 
that  affect  him  and  his  farming  activi- 
ties. He  cannot  control  the  weather,  l)rt 
to  many  situations  he  csm  adjust  to  It, 
and,  also,  to  changing  supply-demaad- 
price  conditions,  if  he  has  this  complets 
understandtog  of  the  farm  program  and 
can  count  on  it  for  the  year  ahead  nd 
even  longer. 

I  have  boundless  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  these  people  of  the  soil.  I  marr* 
at  their  patience,  preserverance,  and 
adaptability.  They  generally  go  aboot 
their  profession  to  a  steady,  unobtmslie 
manner — so  quietly  that  many  find  H 
easy  not  to  remember  how  vital  thsir 
contributions  are  to  the  survival  of  o«r 
Nation. 

Tills  body  In  the  near  future  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  renew  the  progrMS 
imder  which  these  producers  of  food 
and  fiber  have  given  our  Nation  ttw 
greatest  agricultural  plant  in  the  world. 
In  the  meantime.  I  hope  that  you  wO 
take  some  time  to  contemplate  the  rote 
and  needs  of  these  farmers  and  agricalr 
ture  generally  to  our  society  and  econ- 
omy. I  would  hope  that  as  we  consider 
the  new  agriculture  program  you  will  be 
ready  to  work  with  the  Committee  « 
Agriculture. 


f^  (Mr.  Aanssao)  U  recognised  foe  10 


THE  15TH  ANNUAL  STEUBEN 
PARADE 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  ordar 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 


■wTaDDABBO.  Mr.  8pa«ker.  oa 
l^ie  a.  1972.  mare  thMilWO*  A] 
gM^  vUl  march  up  Ptfth  AveMe  end 
pgrttrtyte  to  the  16tti  Aflfraal  OUiuben 

"mU^  ofBclals,  dlgmturiea.  and  mll- 
HiM  of  Amertoms  of  Oeraan  descant 
Sa  cdebrate  and  pay  tribnts  to  tbose 
^  have  cantritauted  so  madi  to  otar 

"fljtradttkm  of  Gen.  Prtedrick  Wll- 

htim  ym  Steuben  has  tepi  ^5?°^ 
Sdety  of  America  stronc  end  dedteated 
r^hi^iset  ideals  of  tceedom  and  Jus- 
5a  for  an  In  this  Nation.  The  history  of 
^aral  von  Steuben's  deeds  following 
his  arrival  at  our  shores  on  December  1. 
Itn,  la  a  record  for  aB  who  love  oar 
eooptry  to  be  proud  of  and  to  remember. 
Ba  v«s  hertdc  In  the  battle  to  wto  tode- 
iH«i^tvr»  for  America;  he  Joined  with 
SnToeorge  Washington  at  Valley  Forge 
to  bolster  and  help  organise  our  fighting 
nMi:  ha  distinguished  hlmatf  to  the  bat- 
da  of  Monmouth  and  Yorktown;  he  Is- 
sQBd  regulations  for  the  training  of 
American  troops,  and  he  Is  credited  with 
tba  proposal  to  establish  the  U.S.  Military 
ACT<<«imy  at  West  Potot. 

The  Steuben  parade  is  organized  and 
HMMored  by  the  German-American 
Committee  of  Greater  New  York  which 
represents  approximately  400  societies 
and  organizations  throu^  its  afBllated 
Steuben  parade  committee.  It  Is  a  Joint 
uadertaklng  by  all  these  groups  which 
are  dedicated  to  continuing  the  memory 
of  Qoieral  von  Steubea,  to  honoring  the 
acoies  of  German  immigrants  who  have 
beoi  leaders  and  statesman  of  American 
iUkxr  from  the  battle  for  our  Independ- 
eoce  down  to  the  present  day  and  to  dis- 
play the  pride  of  our  citizois  of  German 
daBcent  in  that  history. 

noats,  bands,  and  entertainers  will  be 
on  hand  as  every  segment  of  the  Ger- 
man-American community  is  repr^ 
■anted  to  this  stirring  celehration.  A 
great  deal  of  work  and  time  has  gone  toto 
pluming  this  parade  and  there  win  also 
be  a  companion  parade  to  the  city  of 
Ctaleago. 

Among  the  many  honored  guests  who 
win  review  the  New  York  parade  will  be 
Oov.  Meison  Rockefeller ;  Mayor  John  V. 
Undaay;  Consul  General  ai  the  Federal 
Rapatdlc  of  Germany;  and  New  York 
Sopreme  Court  Justice,  the  Honorable 
Albert  H.  Bosch,  tonaei  national  chair- 
man of  the  Steuben  Society,  who  also 
aened  as  general  chairman  for  the  gold- 
en jubQee  of  the  Steuben  Society.  Justice 
Bosch  was  my  distinguished  predecessor 
In  the  n.8.  Hoose  of  RepresentativeB  for 
ttie  Seventh  District  of  New  York. 

Grand  marrtViai  of  the  Steuben  parade 
k  the  Hooorahle  George  Balbach.  an 
outstanding  Justice  of  tiie  (slmlnal  court 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  trademark  for  the  parade  will  be 
tbe  blue  cornflower  which  is  so  common 
fa  Qermany  and  a  cornflower  queen,  will 
reign  over  the  parade  from  atop  the 
Cornflower  Queen-Miss  German-Ameri- 
can float.  The  Presklent  of  the  Utaited 
States  will  send  a  representative  to  re- 
vtew  the  parade  and  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Porce,  and  Coast  Guard  win  be  repre- 
sented by  bands,  troops,  and  color  guards. 


The  15th  Annual  8te\iben  parade 
pcomiaaa  tobe  an  exclflng  and  atlmiilat- 
Ing  *ky  andl  kiww  that  my  coUaagues  to 
the  House  Joto  with  me  in  wisbing  our 
Msnds  ol  Oenaaa  dsopen#  »  svocaasfnl 
cdArsttaB  Mill  hi  1  iwiiesiWng  thrm  for 
thf^  ovtstandlnc  ooDtrfbutian  to  our 
aeeietar. 


We  have  Issued  a  warning  caUr— Utjk 
not  be  an  echo  "but «  mandate  foe 


KESPJIHQ  DAMOroOUB  DRUGS  OUT 
Of  TfTK  UKITSD  STTATEB 

The  SPEAEXR.  Under  a  prevtous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tomkam)  Is  reoog- 
nlaed  for  S  mtontes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  PresUteBfs  auimmceinent 
that  he  is  prepared  to  cut  off  economic 
and  mmtary  aid  to  aU  countries  that 
willfully  contribute  to  this  cotmtry's  nar- 
cotics problem.  In  his  statement,  the 
President  stated  iM  "oosasktes  keqpkig 
dangerous  drugs  oi^  of  the  umted  States 
Just  as  Important  as  keeping  armed  en- 
emy forces  f Rxn  landing  in  the  United 
States."  I  think  most  Americans  would 
agree  with  this  statement,  and  woOld 
wimngly  Jt^  forces  to  support  of  the 
President's  moves. 

In  November  of  last  year,  Congress 
passed  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
Include  anthoriiatton  f<H-  such  action 
as  it  stotes  that  aid  shall  be  cut  off  from 
thoee  regimes  that  the  President  himself 
determines  have  failed  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  siurpreas  dangerous  drugs.  It  Is 
significant  that  by  law  only  the  President 
can  make  soeh  a  detenninatlon.  Con- 
tinuous warnings  have  been  made  and 
action  Is  overdue. 

In  August  of  1971.  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee visited  the  Far  East  to  order  to 
Investigate  the  extent  of  proditctian  and 
abuse  of  opiates  to  that  area  of  the 
worid.  This  visit  ocemied  shortly  after 
Tm-kejr's  historic  and  courageous  deci- 
sion to  eradicate  the  CHTtum  popi>y  itself. 
It  was  fully  recognized  at  this  time  by 
the  ccunmittee  and,  to  fact,  the  world 
coEomunity.  that  Thailand  wid  the  bor- 
derlng  eomitries  of  Laos  and  nmna 
would  beeome  the  world's  kffgest  sonroe 
of  heroto.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  oflSdals  are  based  to  Bang- 
kok and  Chiang  Mat  and  the  Ittai  gov- 
emmoit's  official  petition  has  been  one 
of  coopcaratton  with  the  United  States, 
however  positive  action  has  been  mlxd- 
mal.  According  to  the  committee  report 
sidMidtted  by  the  tovestigating  unit: 

IStmt  Ttial  offletali  (Uaoount  their  gorwn- 
ment-k  rcsponsmmUM  and  plAC*  th*  bl«m* 
on  tb«  oountrtea  to  which  the  tiaflic  flows. 

A  CablxMft  level  task  force  report  on  ttie 
problem  states: 

The  most  basic  pn^Iem.  and  the  one  that 
unfortunately  sppesn  least  likely  of  an  easy 
solution,  is  the  oocruptlon.  eolliielnn  and 
Indifference  at  some  {daces  ta  some  govern- 
ments, partleidarly  ThaUead  and  Boath 
VletnaiB,  that  precludes  more  effective  sop- 
preeaton  of  traflto  fcr  the  9  "- 

whoee  territory  It  ta^M  place. 


It  is  t.)Tnt>  that  our  Government  heeds 
the  clear  calls  of  both  of  these  reports. 
An  totense  "^^ri^i  effort  must  be  made 
to  rid  our  oouDtry  of  the  dangerous 
menace  of  hard  drugs. 


ABfEMDMXNTB    TO    TBS    OCCUPA- 
TKMAXj  aAKBTT  AHD  HEALTH  ACT 

or  1A70 

(Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
Ti^iff)<»>  to  estond  his  remarks  at  tms 
potot  to  the  Rxcon  and  to  todude  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SZKB8.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Oceopational  Safety  and  Healtii  Act  first 
was  passed,  it  was  with  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  tt  would  bring  a  sharp  de- 
cline to  the  number  of  industrial  acd- 
dents  which  annnaUy  take  many  Sves 
and  Injure  tiiousands  more.  X  do  mC  qiues- 
tioD  that  ttie  bill  has  resulted  to  a  re- 
daction of  this  type  of  accident,  bat  to 
the  congresslooal  seal  to  coiact  this  legh- 
latlob  serious  toeqylties  to  the  hiU  were 
disregarded,  even  thoogh  these  Inequities 
to  the  mato  were  Identified  at  the  tiaae. 

There  remains  tax  omKirtnnity  and  a 
serious  need  to  oorreot  some  of  the  short- 
comings ta  the  existing  law.  TWs  Is  par- 
ticularly tmpOTtant  to  the  way  that  the 
law  affects  small  bustoesses,  Ught  con- 
struction, and  the  neighborly  farmer. 

I  do  not  believe  It  was  the  true  Intent 
of  the  Ctmgress  to  imixise  the  saime  kinds 
of  safety  requirements  on  the  neighbor- 
hood natural  or  bottled  gu  distributor  as 
are  Imposed  on  the  huge  conglomerate 
operating  a  giant  refinery.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  it  was  the  totent  of  the  Ccmgress  to 
impose  Identical  safety  requirements  on 
the  snuUl  contractor  who  baUds  family 
dweUlngs  or  carports  that  are  imposedcm 
the  contractor  erecting  a  50-story  ofBce 
bulldtog.  I  do  not  brieve  It  was  the  totent 
of  the  Congress  to,  to  effect,  halt  the 
practice  by  farmers  of  allowing  a  neigh-, 
bor  to  time  of  need  to  use  their  equip- '^ 
mentonloan. 

Yet,  these  are  some  of  the  results  of  the 
1970  act.  Small  nonmanufacturtng  busi- 
nesses or  bustoesses  with  fewer  than  25 
employees  cannot,  under  any  conceivable 
stretch  of  the  Imagtoation,  be  lumped  to 
the  same  category  with  the  ctgporate 
manufacturing  giants.  To  require  identi- 
cal safety  standards  for  such  diversity  of 
safety  hazard  is  unfair,  costly,  and  Im- 
practical, and  It  should  be  rectlfled. 

I  have  sponsored  or  cosx»nsored  legis- 
lation which  now  Is  before  the  Committee 
cm  Education  and  Labor  for  consldera- 
tion.  wiTTinar  propo«»Is  have  been  put 
forth  by  other  Members  of  the  Congress. 
The  time  Is  late,  but  it  is  very  necessary 
that  corrective  legislation  be  enacted. 

HJl.  12OCT  would  amend  the  1970  act 
to  provide  that  bustoesses  with  fewer 
than  25  employees  would  be  exempt 
from  the  act  providing  esdBting  State 
laws  are  applicable.  This  exemption 
would  not,  Mr.  %>eaker,  serve  to  nnUlfy 
tiie  ef  Bct  of  the  1»70  act.  It  rather  would 
recognise  the  dlKcrenoe  between  large 
and  small  business  and  tt  vould  take  toto 
account  that,  provided  there  are  State 
laws  to  protect  the  workers,  the  Federal 
regulations  aimed  at  Improving  safety  to 
)Ag  bustoesa  would  not  work  a  ftnamBial 
hardship  on  the  smaller  business. 

H  Jt.  IMTft  touches  on  Oie  problem  of 
the  smaU  versos  tiie  large  contractor. 
•nus  amendBient  would  allow  the  Seere- 
tafy  to  coDsider  the  diflcrenoe  between  » 
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eoiafitraeUon  job  ot  bug*  proportlODS  and 
a  tTw»»  Job  where  the  coostructlon  of  a 
private  home  or  small  bonding  to  under- 
takeiL  Tb^prwoEit  isw  doMOOiailow  the 
Ctoeretary  to  caerdM  tfa&t  dtKrefelon  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  small  con- 
tractor now  must  spend  ttMuaandi  of 
doUan  for  safety  eguipment  he  does  not 
nftw1_  cannot  use,  and  cannot  afford.  Ob- 
vloosly.  this  to  unfair  and  HJL  12079 
would  rectify  this  lneq\ilty. 

BJi.  14644  goes  to  the  heart  of  a 
tradition  in  America,  that  of  one  neigh- 
bor h»ir<T^g  another.  In  thto  case,  I  refer 
to  the  small  fanner  who  loans  his  equip- 
ment to  a  neighbor  to  hdp  with  the 
harvest  or  planting.  U^ader  the  terms  of 
the  1970  act.  this  kind  of  nelghborliness 
to  construed  as  an  emplov^er-employee 
relationship  and  thus  comes  under  the 
terms  of  the  act.  HJl.  14844  would  alle- 
viate thto  ridiculous  situation  simply  by 
deflntDg  the  terms  of  an  employee  as  one 
who  to  paid  for  what  he  does.  A  fanno: 
loaning  hto  equipment  and  even  operat- 
ing It  ^<^— If  would  not  be  considered 
an  employee  if  he  were  not  paid  mone- 
tarily for  hto  neighborly  act. 

Plaally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  HJl.  13943 
which.  In  effect,  summaries  the  several 
amendments  I  have  discussed  here  today. 
I  sincerely  believe  these  amendments 
are  needed  if  fce  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  to  work  to  the 
advantage  of  all  without  undue  hardship 
on  a  few. 

There  to  no  question  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  a  role  in  establtohing 
safety  and  health  standards  in  large 
business  or  in  businesses  with  unusual 
risk  and  hazard.  Thto  to  a  proper  role 
for  Oovemment.  But  I  believe  It  to  unjust 
for  these  regulations  to  apply  across  the 
broad  spectrum  of  Industry  and  lump 
the  f""^"  business  firm  with  the  large 
manufacturer  or  industrlaltot. 

I  urge  the  Congress  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  points  I  have  raised. 
We  are  talking,  not  only  about  safety 
and  health,  but  also  about  the  very  ex- 
totence  of  many  businesses  In  America. 
What  good  will  have  been  done  to  en- 
force stringent,  unworkable  safety 
standards  on  a  business  in  order  to  pro- 
tect a  few  workers  If  those  same  regu- 
lations force  the  company  out  of  business 
and  throw  its  workers  out  of  Jobs. 

I  respectfully  request  favorable  consid- 
eration of  tbese  propoeed  amendments. 


Kncuou  »T  Tom  Aoamb,  ttrtrnofAWT  Oov- 
a»OB  or  Ft.o»n»A  to  THrLATW  AaomiCAM 
Osucnm  or  Comascs,  Ujamj,  Vla.. 
Aveoar  9S,  1973 


THE  RAPT  TO  FREEDOM 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hto  remarks  at  thto 
point  In  the  Rzcoan  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PgPl*gR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  to  my 
prtvUe«e  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
Icagues  to  a  notable  address  by  the  dto- 
tlnyulshed  Lieutenant  OoTetnor  of 
Florida,  the  Honorable  Tom  Adame,  be- 
fore the  Latin  American  Chamber  of 
Commore.  Hto  remarks  to  the  Latin 
^mamhmr  in  Miami  on  August  26.  1972. 
evoke  the  sptrtt  at  hospitality  in  which 
ttie  people  ot  nwlda  have  offered  refuge 
to  so  many  victims  of  tyranny.  X  eom.- 
mend  it  to  oar  colleagues  and  ask  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Rscoas  at  thto  point. 


A  Md  ■ymbol  for  aU  frM  mm  rUlM  at  raat 
not  far  from  wttara  tre  xxlMt  tonlgJit  m  a 
tragic  And  ooMtant  reminder  <3i  man**  death- 
leM  tlrlye  for  freedom  from  the  fetter*  uul 
■bAcklee  of  tyi*nai«al  uppfeiilnn. 

The  symbol  la  »  monument  to  the  un- 
known rafiigM.  ...  A  coBectlve  metnorlal 
for  »U  o*  tbeae  who  died  for  fieedom.  .  . 
Who  died  rather  than  remain  enslaved  by 
Commnnlrt  Ideology  .  .  Who  choee  action 
to  decide  their  uMlmwte  fate  and  not  pea- 
•tve  rubmlaslon  to  a  banti  end  oruel  way 
ot  life  totally  abhorrent  to  aU  men  of  good 
iplrlt  and  eonadenoe. 

The  symbol  la  a  amaU  raft  .  .  .  eight  feet 
by  twelve  feat  .  .  .  which  once  held  the 
hopea  and  dreams  of  human  beings  .  .  . 
people  risking  all  In  a  dseperate  float  for 
freedom  from  their  Cuban  homeland  .  .  . 
tanetlng  In  Ood  and  fair  winds  and  ourrente 
to  bring  them  to  the  ahoraa  at  America. 

The  raft  did  come   aabore  not  far  from 
here  .  .  .  empty. 

Ood  had  wlUed  that  the  unknown  refu- 
gees .  .  .  the  nameless  freedom  seekers  .  .  . 
could  beat  serve  humanity  by  becoming  en- 
shrined in  the  memories  erf  many  as  a  poign- 
ant reminder  that  thoee  who  are  shaped  In 
(Jod's  Image  are  formed  free  and  subject  to 
the  ci^urlclous  and  despottc  rule  of  no  man. 
The  empty  raft  reminds  us  that  life  la 
lived,  and  then  is  passed  back  to  its  maker 
In  an  endless  mystical  rejuvenation  of  spirit 
and  mind. 

The  cycle  of  life  and  death  goes  on.  The 
sun  rose  yesterday  ...  It  rose  again  today 
.  .  .  and,  hopefully,  it  will  rise  again  tomor- 
row .  .  .  and  with  each  new  sunrise,  man 
awakens  and  begins  a  day  of  his  life  .  .  .  the 
sun  sets,  and  he  sleeps  until  the  dawn  of 
another  day. 

We  each  live  to  this  solar  rhythm  .  .  .  this 
sublime  cycle  In  which  all  Ufe  Is  lived  In 
accord  with  the  universal  rule  of  a  divine  and 
omnipotent  being. 

It  has  always  been  so  since  Intelligent  life 
was  bom  upon  this  plflBiet  we  call  earth. 
Wherever  he  Is  as  the  sun  lifts  above  the 
earth's  rim,  znan  awakens  In  accord  with 
this  solar  cycle  and  tills  the  fields  of  his 
various  human  endeavors. 

Life  ebbs  and  flows  with  that  beautiful 
and  mystical  cycle  of  sunrise,  sunset. 

With  each  new  sunrise  we  have  one  Qod- 
glven  day  in  which  to  do  all  thoee  things  we 
believe  to  be  important  .  .  and  when  the 
sun  sets  on  that  one  day,  it  is  gone  forever 
beyond  recall. 

What  we  do  with  that  day  can  weU  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  fate  of  our  children  and 
their  chUdren'9  children.  What  we  do  with 
that  day  can  determine  With  absolute  flnallty 
whether  there  will  be  a  world  on  which  the 
sun  will  ahlne,  on  whlck  night  wUl  faU,  on 
Which  man  will  live. 

Our  days  ai«  not  given  to  us  to  squander, 
or  to  wastefully  spend  drtiggad  with  apathy 
and  sodden  with  lethargy,  producing  noth- 
ing of  value  and  accompUshliig  only  the  prof- 
ligate death  of  one  day  of  life. 

We  an  given  our  days  so  that  we  may 
achieve  the  greatest  possible  good  for  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  our  fellow  hu- 
man beings. 

There  can  be  no  flnar  achievement  than 
dedicated  service  to  our  fellowman.  whether 
In  government,  private  Ufe,  or  any  other  hu- 
man endeavor.  There  can  be  no  greater  good 
».Ky.r<  to  help  a  feUow  human  being  And  the 
beet  possible  of  lives.  Tie  greatest  good.  The 
most  sublime  spiritual  satisfaction  .  .  .  can 
be  ours  only  11  we  live  each  day  as  If  that 
<j»y  was  otir  first,  or  last,  day  on  earth. 

'■W^eti  at  you  bad  a  day  when  the  sun  rose 
aa  it  has  tar  mUIlons  of  ytmn  .  .  .  and  you 
took   an   action   which,  changed   your   life. 


t2ie  im  ot  raw  boturiaoA,  ind  whtoti  uIH^' 
mattfy  enrlohed  the  coUeetlve  life  at  ttttn 
AoMrtcaa  NatUon. 

Tou  wed  tiwt  on*  day  ot  yma  1U«  M\mt§ 
and  w^  ■  •  .  you  etnae  freadBn,.EatbaK.  t)Mi| 
lUa  uadar  a  dwpotla  and  oiqurlcioiu  nilar 
who  turned  a  freedom-lovlttg  ooontry  Into 
an  armed  camp  for  omrmualsni  ...  a  tnaa 
who  raised  tm  colon  of  a  revoluUuMty 
movem«u  dedleatMl  to  free  ChsCoban  peat- 
pie,  ftj'H  onoa  ha  Iiad  won  the  trat  of  thaw 
people  he  changed  that  faUa  flag  of  freedom 
for  the  aed  banner  ot  ooBtmunlam. 

Your  deotalon  waa  a  oourMpeoua  and  clear- 
t)i|innng  decision.  Vldal  Oaaoo  oaxiaed  many 
men  In  the  world  to  believe  he  was  a  fans 
for  good  ...  a  man  who  ^ronld  brlsg  Itt* 
bright  light  0*  freedom  to  a  land  tUrtwd 
by  oppreaslon. 

Hla  cause  particularly  waa  lauded  by 
Americans  who  leap  beCorai  they  tUnk 
who  adopt  the  lateat  maAlty  as  a  as  ^ 
cause  ...  by  the  llxnouatne  UberaU  vtu 
bleed  in  the  abstract  for  humanity,  bat  Ikll 
to  help  their  neighbors  In  time  of  tm^ady 
for  fear  of  "becoming  invoived"  ...  by  Vbam 
contrived  oonaervatlvaa  who  bellor*  the  atOf 
good  goals  are  the  aoeompUahmenta  of  out 
forefatbeis,  like  invantu^  the  whael  and 
dlacovarlng  fir*  .  .  .  and  they  prafMee  that 
njtanklnd  alm|dy  repeat  titicae  pmreians  ba> 
cause  they  have  been  done  before  and  thart- 
fore  are  safe  to  do  again. 

Neither  of  theee  phfloaophlcal  ontpoata, 
these  extremes  In  Amerloan  life,  are  a  true 
portrayal  of  our  naOanal  chaiaetar,  Ixit, 
rather  a  betrayal  of  the  pracnlaaa  up<m  wbMb 
this  republican  democracy  waa  founded. 

Theee  people  waa««  their  Ood-glv«n  daft 
searching  for  extiemae  .  .  .  they  are  tlla 
fuzzy-minded  Intellects  who  bring  ua  into 
a  senseleee  war,  who  favor  the  criminal  and 
not  the  victim,  who  mlatake  permlaalveneBi 
for  freedom. 

That  is  why  tiilnklng  and  patriotic  Amae> 
leans  welcome  so  fervently  those  of  you  who 
favored  us  by  actively  adopting  our  land  m 
your  land.  We  need  you  to  bring  us  Into 
better  balance,  to  help  iia  maintain  a  na- 
tional stability  somewhere  between  tha  «X- 
txeme  right  and  left,  to  oharlah  and  vlgUaatly 
guard  our  freedoms  becawee  you  know  m 
wrtl  what  their  lose  maana  to  mankind. 

You  have  changed  our  national  life  .  .  . 
have  enriched  It  because  of  your  knowladga 
and  experience  .  .  .  have  given  us  a  wisdom 
which  only  those  who  have  siiffered  oppraa* 
slon  can  have  .  .  .  and  have  brought  us  in 
understanding  of  the  true  worth  of  individual 
man. 

The  changes  you  have  wrought  are  easily 
seen  here  In  Miami,  and  in  Washington,  and 
admired  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

You  have  come  to  our  shore  with  lUtta 
man  than  your  knowledge  and  dedloatiao 
and  have  mads  a  h(»ne.  More  than  300,flwi 
freedom-loving  Cubans  In  Miami  have  «at»b- 
llshed  nearly  6,000  buslaoss  endeavors,  «nd 
have  an  estimated  annual  tacome  of  tS* 
million.  ^^ 

You  have  had  considerable  Unpact  up<» 
the  religious  life  of  our  State  and  NatioB. 
You  brought  yoiu'  church  with  you  toS 
Nation  founded  upon  tha  premise  that  tti«« 
will  be  no  State  religion  and  that  every  man 
Is  free  to  believe  as  he  daslres. 

Your  impact  in  o\ar  Nation's  Capital  nas 
been  felt  .  .  .  your  needs  have  been  ably  com- 
municated and  have  Couched  the  J»««^* 
aU  freedom-loving  AmertlcaBs  and,  for  WB 
current  fiscal  year,  we  have  $l44mllllon  de- 
voted to  our  Cuban  refugee  program  .  .  ■  an 
increase  of  $32  mUllon  above  the  laat  flacai 

You  have  helped  America  by  yo^  PJ*^ 
ence,  and  America  Is  responding  to  the  naaoi 
of  the  Latin  commtmlty.  „__«— 

You  have  formed  huUvldual  and  oolle«»« 
alllancea  with  America  .  .  .  flra*,  by  <*'**^ 
our  Nation  as  your  haven  of  freedom,  as  yam 
adopted  country  .  .  .  and  aacond,  by  yoH* 


flnanclal  and  buslneas  endeavors  which  Indi- 
ana confldanca  m  ttaa  fntura  of  our  State 

^txgm  all*""*—  an  the  fabrto  of  our  Itti 
ttiay  have  an  Unpact  fOr  good  far  beyond 
me  initial  conoapt  and  Implamamtrntlon. 

in  19«8.  in  raaponaa  to  Praalilant  Ken- 
n-irt  oaU  f or  an  alUanoe  of  piograas  with 
in  of  Eatln  America,  soma  SUtaa  tn  our 
Nation  adopted  sister  Statae  to  the  south  ai 

^e  In  Florida  formed  a  slstarshlp  with 
Colombia  and  founded  the  Florlda-Oolombia 
jnianoe.  That  aUlance  has  had  great  personal 
impsct  upon  me  and  has  done  much  to 
gnSngthen  the  tlea  between  my  State  of 
Rortda.  my  Nation  and  my  sister  conntry. 
Colombia  ...  as  weU  as  generate  a  profound 
and  meaningful  understanding  and  love  for 

our  frtends  to  the  south.  

My  greataet  pleasure  and  personal  reward 
from  mia  aUlance  came  recently  when  I  want 
to  oolombla  wtth  a  group  of  riortdlans  to 
open  up  new  areas  of  trade  so  that  we  may 
^oaden  our  economic  ties.  While  in  Colom- 
bia. 1  went  to  Kennedy  City  and  visited  the 
Tom  Adams  School. 

-ao  slgbt  of  the  four  hundrad  students  at 
the  Tom  Adams  School  was  worth  mc»«  to 
me  than  any  materlia  poeaeaslon  .  .  .  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  receiving  an  educa- 
tkiB.  an  learning  thoughts  and  skills  which 
they  will  paas  on  to  their  chUdren,  has  made 
all  the  days  of  effort  worthwhile. 

The  realization  that  each  day  the  aun 
rtsse,  there  are  chUdren  In  a  nation  plagued 
by  porerty  who  are  learning  not  only  to  sur- 
vive, but  to  reach  for  the  stars  with  unfet- 
tsrad  spirits,  will  sustain  me  all  tha  days  of 
my  lUe. 

These  are  the  alliances  man  must  form 
wtth  life  ...  the  use  he  must  give  to  each 
(lay  Ood  gives  him. 

You  have  formed  your  aUlance  with 
Amnrlca  ...  an  alliance  initiated  by  a  tyran- 
nical and  violent  ovnthrow  of  establtohad 
forms  of  life  In  your  native  Cuba,  and  in  so 
allying  with  ua  you  have  brought  a  rlchneaa 
■nd  depth  to  our  national  character  which 
wu  not  there  before.  You  have  given  much 
mora  than  you  have  received  .  .  .  and  Amer- 
ica la  gratef\a  to  you  and  welcomea  you  as 
paitnsrs  In  otir  great  democratic  adventure. 
Now  that  you  have  formed  your  Indlvldxial 
alUancaa  with  America  you  must  work  with 
01  to  msure  that  each  day  Ood's  sun  rtses 
win  ba  a  day  of  productive  joint  eScurt  to 
mate  this  Nation  the  best  of  all  possible 
nations. 

Wa  must  woik  together  so  that  each  day. 
■s  tha  sun  seta,  we  will  know  that  we  have 
bettared  in  aome  way  the  Uvea  of  those  we 
lava  and  who  lore  ua. 

Wb  must  know  that  whan  the  sun  rlaea 
upon  all  tlxe  tomoRows  of  our  national  Ufa 
that  we  are  lovimeylng  toward  that  haven,  in 
which  each  man  and  his  famUy  la  safe  from 
oepraalon  ...  in  which  each  man  and  bto 
fkmtty  have  a  sense  of  dignity  and  puipoaa  in 
life  .  .  .  and.  In  which  each  man  and  hla 
family  can  Uve  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
noaata  cmly  mark  the  beginning  of  a  night 
of  raat  and  not  of  terror. 

You  have  known  suffering  and  dsprlva- 
tton  .  .  .  you  have  known  the  laah  of  tyr- 
•noy  . .  .  and  have  been  mocked  by  a  mirage 
of  Dreedom  shown  you  by  selflah  and  cynical 
men  bent  upon  enslaving  a  nation  and  Its 


for  tha  wavaa  of  acblsvamant  you  aooompllsh 
ta«M  wm  fsadh  tmt  JanfmaA  tbm  fiammt  fln* 
Impact  .  .  .  Uk»  a  paUUa  maJtmA  ttite  a 
«am  late  aan*  rtp^ea  to  ttia  mart  tflataat 
abosw. 

Tonlgbt.  wa  am  In  an  avanlxig  o(  oaa  of  tka 
dayi  Ood  luw  given  ua  .  .  .  and  aaoh  of  us 
must  sUamtly  •asaea  tiow  we  have  ntent  that 
day  whloh  iuw  now  paaaed  bsyond  raoelL 

It  w«  And  ouiaalvM  laokli^  In  aoma  acaa 
.  .  .  f*i^  this  la  only  hunum  ...  we  onut 
simply  davoto  noora  aplzttoai  and  pliyaiaal 
•naqty  to  tbs  acMa»amant  of  our  pawwnal 
»j»/i  natltrral  goala  .  •  ■  and«  whan  Iwiiiimiiiw 
with  Ood'a  gcaoa.  tha  sun  zlaaa  onoa  again  for 
us,  wa  can  mate  a  new  beginning  .  .  .  wa 
can  •*'^*'^*^  that  tomonDw,  and  aU  of  tha 
tomorrows  at  our  Uvea,  to  the  quest  for  our 
true  daattny  of  national  and  peraonal  great- 


tbat  his  eye  was  not  wUd  at  aU  but  waU- 
oanttoted  and  aaeaUarnt  In  vlalaai. 

In  tha  June  pctaacy,  Mr.  Bipaa  woao.  a 
apuuad  vlotoey  but  tha  arhanatHm  tt  12w 
^-Tr't"  WW  awiMwntly  ooaOr  «b  bia  tatt- 
ing baMltb.  On  tba  Houaa  Hoar  foUowlng 
aonounoemKit  at  Mr.  Byan'a  daatb.  Hla  ool- 
Leaguaa  auloglaad  bim  tor  on*  and  on*  batt 
boTim,  a  ilaaai  nail  tribute.  Another  ktnd  tf 
tribute  wlU  alao  ba  made  by  aona  mamban: 
a  ivnawBl  at  afforta  to  oontUraa  pBa><lelng 
tha  pirti*i'rt^  Idaala  WUUam  Byan  baUavwt  In. 


Join  with  me,  than.  In  Joyful  anttelpatlon 
of  tomoRow'a  aunrlse  .  .  .  ftac  It  will  bagln 
the  beat  day  <^  our  Uvaa, 

"Hianlc  you. 


With  tbla  painful  knowledge  you  can  mate 
■flh  annitaa  a  national  adventure  ...  a  na^ 
ttooal  quest  tor  the  American  destiny. 

A  dartlny  In  which  no  Amarloan  is  hun- 
9FJ.  or  fearful,  or  without  freedom  ...  a 
diatlny  In  alUah  tha  mlnda  of  Aiaartoans  can 
•oar  to  the  hl|^eat  heights  of  cultural,  Intal- 
lastual  and  religious  achlevemsnt  ...  a 
daatlny  In  which  no  man  Is  leas  than  another. 

^!bu  must  mate  aaoh  day  of  our  national 
Ufe  a  holy  quest  for  that  deatlny  of  greatneaa 
■  .  .  and  you  muat  begin  here,  where  you  Uve, 
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WUUAM  FTTTS  RYAN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permisslan  to  extend  hto  remarks  at  thto 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPMJR.  Mr.  SpeakK-,  I  was  ab- 
sent when  the  special  order  was  taken 
for  a  tribute  to  our  dtotinguiahed,  la- 
mented colleague,  William  Fitts  Ryan, 
or  I  would  hawe  joined  my  colleagues  in 
a  eulogy  to  him.  An  indication  of  lito 
courage  and  ciiaracter  was  empliaslzed 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Waahlngton  Post 
of  today  wliich  I  ask  to  have  incorporated 
at  the  end  of  my  renaarks. 

Bill  Ryan,  as  I  call  him,  was  a  man  of 
great  vision  and  great  compaeeion.  His 
legislative  record  reveato  hto  sensitivity 
to  problems  ttoat  were  naeaningftd  to  peo- 
ple. He  loved  humanity  and  he  fought  to 
serve  it  and  did  serve  it  ruMj.  A  little 
while  ago  there  was  a  testlmnnlal  dinner 
to  Bill  Ryan  in  New  Yoiit.  He  invited 
me  to  send  a  letter  about  him  which  I 
was  pleased  to  do.  I  ask  that  my  letter  be 
incorporated  following  my  remarlGS. 

Mr.  Bjpeaker,  our  hearts  are  heavy  that 
Bill  Ryaa  will  noi  be  with  us  any  more. 
We  have  loet  a  great  colleague  and  a 
cherished  friend,  llie  Nation  has  lost  a 
statesman.  My  vrif  e  joins  me  in  express- 
ing deepest  sympathy  to  all  of  hto  loved 
ones. 

(From  the  Waahington  Post,  Sept.  30,  1973] 
WIU.IAM  Prrra  Btah 
In  tha  death  of  William  Fltta  Ryan,  New 
York  City  has  lost  a  congiasaman  ot  ooniage 
and  the  Houaa  has  lost  a  xamnbrnr  who  often 
had  uncanny  foresight.  Mr.  Byan'a  poUtioal 
oourage  waa  dlq>Iayed  early  on,  whan  in  ttw 
late  1960s  be  chaUenged  taie  mitvanohed 
might  of  New  YortCa  Tammany  Baa.  Tha 
ferocity  of  Uanhattan  poUtioa.  e^MdaUy 
when  Democrats  go  at  each  other,  baa  ended 
many  poUUeal  careers  before  they  began,  but 
Mr.  Byan  gambled  suoeaaafuny  tliat  the 
voters  were  tired  of  backroom  manipulation. 
One*  aiactad  to  the  Houaa.  he  oontlnxiad  tak- 
ing riaks  by  backing  ianaas  and  idaaa  long 
before  popiuiarlty  mads  tbam  aaf e.  Ha  called 
for  admlsalon  of  China  to  the  TTJf .,  spote  out 
against  spending  for  nuclear  anna  and 
thought  It  foolish  to  renew  funding  for  the 
House  TTn-Amerlcan  Actlvitlea  Committee. 
Today,  crttloa  of  the  war  are  common,  but 
few  of  the  aigumenta  they  mate  now  were 
not  made  years  ago  by  Mr.  Byan.  Though  Mr. 
Byan  waa  often  caUed  by  his  critics  a  "wUd- 
eyed"  Uberal,  the  tvimlng  of  evenU  suggsata 


Houaa  or  

WttMhtM§ton,  D.C^  SavtmtmlO.  1971. 
Congraaamaa  Wn.Tjau  7.  Btam, 
Tenth  Atmioeraary  Dinner. 
Hew  Tork,  It.Y. 

Daaa  *—  OBxamujf:  You  wlU  plaaaa  al- 
low ma  to  join  wtth  tba  many  frlaaida  at  BlU 
Byan  who  will  bo  honoring  him  on  tlUa  hap- 
py oeoaakm.  BUI  i^an  aa  B^iaaantatlv  in 
the  Congnaa  haa  made  InunaaaunriBla  oon- 
tnbutlons  to  Uia  building  of  a  graatw  and 
better  America.  He  la  an  alda  laglalatoc  a 
mun  dlUgant  in  tha  performance  of  hla  du- 
tlea  and  deeply  dsdbsatad  to  tl»  wrtl-bateg 
of  aU  the  pet^la  of  thla  great  eountry.  tak 
deed  aU  humanity.  Ha  haa  a  warm  hnmanl- 
tarlan'a  heart;  people  mean  aomathtng  ps»- 
aonal  to  him,  and  be  tries  to  help  thoaa  who 
need  b°- i»»^"^j'  aa  he  would  aaak  to  aid  a 
friend  In  trouble.  BUI  Ryan  is  color  blind. 
he  cant  see  black  or  white  or  yellow  or 
brown^-he  Juat  seea  people — human  beings, 
his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  hunuin  fam- 
Uy. 

BlU  Byan  is  a  gallant  warrior  tor  every 
worthy  cause  but  ha  flghu  lite  a  knl^t 
with  chivalry  and  good  ixature.  Ha  U  a 
friend  whoae  friendship  any  man  would  ap- 
preciate. He  haa  been  my  friend  for  many 
yeara. 

I  wUb.  there  were  more  BlU  Byans  in  tha 
House  of  Bepreaentatlvae — ^in  every  lagta- 
latlve  body — throughout  govammant. 

So  It  Is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  join 
you  In  warmest  commendations  of  BlU  Byan. 
I  wish  I  could  be  present  to  say  so  In  peiaon. 
Warm  regards,  and 
Believe  me. 

Always  sincerely, 

Ci^aoDS  PsFPaa, 
afember  of  Congrei*. 


THE    TEACHERS'    STRIKE 

CM^.  BBOYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  parmlasian  to  extHTid  hla  re- 
marta  ai  thto  point  in  the  Racou  aad 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHIIiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  taachea'  strike  that  took 
place  yesterday  In  the  city  d  Waahtea- 
ton  to  a  tragedy  for  all  involved.  9tt  tte 
tcwchnrn  themselveB  who  tamre  placed 
their  own  economic  and  peiaonal  eonsld- 
erations  above  the  welfare  of  stodenti. 
For  parents  who  have  j^aid  their  taxes  to 
support  the  public  sclxooto  for  their  chil- 
dren. But  most  ot  aJltar  the  chlidren  in 
the  pubUc  school  system,  who  ai«  suf- 
fering because  of  a  quarrel  of  which  th^ 
have  no  knowledge,  in  lirtilch  they  have 
no  part. 

Cortainly,  a  measure  ot  blame  for  thto 
and  other  teacher  strikes  must  fall  upon 
the  shouUers  of  politicians  who  encour- 
age and  profit  from  them.  I  reter  in  par- 
ttouiar  to  Senator  Osoaos  MbOoviui, 
Who  two  weeks  aco  said  that: 

Tbarthnra  brtong  in  school— or  on  tha  pletet 
Una,  If  DSBeaaary — but  not  in  jail. 


This  deliberate  endorsement  <a  teach- 
ers' stzlkee.  of  the  kind  now  plaguing  dty 
after   city   in   thto   country,   lepreaents 
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gross  political  Irrevooilbfllty  on  i&a  paxt 
of  SwMtor  McsOovBUi. 

Itepoiti  have  it  that  BCr.  IfcOoTiuff, 
for  his  oidbraement  of  Writes  by  toaeh- 
ers,  received  a  campaign  oontrlbatlaa  of 
a  quarter  of  a  miUlDa  dollars.  One  hopes 
lib.  McGovuir  gets  some  mileage  out  of 
bis  contribution,   for   the  parents  and 
children  in  the  public  schools  like  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  are  payln«  heavily  for  it. 
Let  me  state  my  public  phllosoiAy  on 
this  question.  Uke  the  health  and  safety 
of  a  commxmity,  the  education  of  chil- 
dren must  not  be  considered  Just  another 
chip  on  the  table  of  collective  bargaining. 
It  is  more  important  than  that.  And  Mr. 
BfEcOovaur,  and  any  political  figure  like 
him,  who  oioouragee  the  use  of  children 
as  pawns  In  wage  negotiatloTiH.  does  a 
grave  disservice  to  the  American  ijeople. 
And  when  endorsement  of  Illegal  or  un- 
^ftJ^^fAi  conduct  reaps  as  a  reward  an 
enormous  campaign  contributian  from  a 
Veiuhtrw  union,  it  is  doubly  inexcusable. 
If  this  statement  sounds  angry.  It  is 
because   I   am   angry   with   politicians 
Jeopardizing  the  education  of  children  to 
pick  up  campaign  contributions. 


I 
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AMENDMENT  TO   POREIQN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

<;V»  VANIK  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoho  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  21, 1972.  whoi  the  House 
o<  Reprcflentatlvee  cmiaiders  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  I  expect  to  offer  the 
following  amendment: 

Sac.  B06.  None  of  Xhn  fuods  appropriated 
or  m*d«  available  ptinniant  to  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  may  be  used  to  provide 
loans,  credits,  «<rian«>iai  and  investment  as- 
sistance, or  Inauranoe  piarantees  on  sales  to 
or  Investments  In  any  Nation  which  requires 
payment  above  r.r.min^  and  customary  costs 
for  exit  visas,  exit  permits  or  tor  the  right 
to  emigcate. 

This  •mandment  Is  designed  to  pro- 
falbU  cndits,  loans,  anA  guarantees  on 
Iwrestment  In  the  Soviet  union,  as  long 
as  It  continuea  to  imjKiee  eaorbitant  exit 
daargcs  on  those  who  deeiro  to  depart 
^he  countxy.  m  th»  Soviet  union,  theee 
otaacfee  are  reported  to  range  up  to 
arr.OOO  ruMas. 

Theee  charges  reflect  a  cruel  and  In- 
faumana  (leatimnt  a  monstrous  ransom 
for  elttsHiB  who  desire  to  seek  refoge. 


oral  drug  abuse  control  activities,  fed- 
erally aided  higher  education  programs, 
problems  encountered  by  licensees  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  plans  for 
the  19Te  Denver  Winter  Olympics,  com- 
puter performance  evaluation  tech- 
niques, as  well  as  reports  on  Federal 
health  activities  under  medicare  and 
medicaid,  international  affairs,  and  de- 
fense procurement. 

The  complete  list  fallows.  I  encourage 
every  Member  to  study  the  list  and  order 
copies  of  those  reports  of  particular  In- 
terest to  him. 

COMPTSOLUCa    QKNXBAI. 

OP  THX  United  Statss, 
Waahington.  DC,  September  5,  1972. 
The  PaxsxDXKT  op  the  Bxnatk, 
The  3PSAKXB  op  the  House  op  Rkpeesenta- 

TIVES: 

Public  Law  91-510,  the  Legislative  Beor- 
ganlsatlon  Act  of  1970,  directs  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  in  Section.  234,  to  prepare  and 
transmit  each  month  to  the  Congress,  Its 
committees,  and  Members  a  list  of  reports  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  prevl- 
otis  month. 

Reports  Issued  or  released  In  Augtist  1972 
are  listed  on  the  attacimexit. 

The  title  of  each  report,  file  number,  date 
at  Issuance  and  agencies  reviewed  or  affected 
.  are  provided. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  GAO's  Be- 
port  Distribution  Section,  Boom  9417.  Tele- 
phone: code  129-3784  or  88a-3784. 

Roanrr  P.  Kw.t.n, 
Aettng  Comptroller  Oeneral 

of  the  united  States. 

QAO    RXPOSTS    ISSITED    OB    RKLKSSXD    IJ« 

AttousT;  1972 
i.  reposts  to  conorbss.  commnteeb 


BCONTHLY  OAO  RSPQIVr 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  ^tcoso  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  BCr.  Speaker,  undw  the 
provlskms  ot  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
aafeion  Act  of  1970.  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
ecal  siriKnltB  a  monthly  list  of  Oenaral 
Accounting  Office  reports  Issued  or  re- 
leased during  the  previous  month.  I  am 
rVwutiil  to  offer  for  Insertioti  in  the  Rkc- 
oas  the  Hat  of  such  OAO  reports  for  the 
month  of  August. 

A  quick  scannlBC  of  the  list  reveals  the 
extensheness  of  GAO's  audit  activity. 
Hot  eizample.  reports  were  issued  on  IM- 


Commerce  and  transportation 

Examination  into  the  financial  actlrltles 
Of  the  Ohlo-Kentucky-Indlana  Regional 
Transportation  and  Development  Plan  and 
the  Ohlo-Kentucky-Indlana  Regional  Plan- 
ning Authority.  B-1733B0  of  June  2.  released 
August  2  by  U.S.  Representatives  Ddnald  D. 
Clancy  and  William  J.  Keating. 

This  Is  an  examination  Into  the  fthanclal 
activities  of  the  Ohlo-Kentucky-mdlana  Re- 
gional Transportation  and  Development  Plan 
and  Regional  Planning  AuthMtty.  Theee  or- 
ganlaatlons  were  formed  to  conduct  trans- 
portation and  urban -planning  aotlrltlea  in 
ttm  greater  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  area 

QAO  determined  the  source  and.  amount  of 
Federal  funds  provided  for  transportation 
and  tirban  planning  tti  the  areas:  the  pur- 
pose for  which  these  funds  were  spent;  and, 
on  a  test  basis,  the  propriety  of  such  ejq>endl- 
tTires. 

education  and  manpototr 

Need  for  Unproved  ooordlnatlon  of  federal- 
ly assisted  student  aid  programs  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Office  of  Bducatlon, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 3-164031(1)  of  Aug\ist  2. 

The  Office  of  Education  administers  fov»r 
aUh]or  programs  providing  financial  aid  to 
students  attending  colleges,  luilversttlee,  and 
vocational  schools:  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program.  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  program.  College  Work-atudy  program, 
and  Bducatlonai  Opportunity  Grant  program. 
The  four  programs  provided  aaslBtance  of 
about  SI  .7  billion  to '  approximately  2,3  mil- 
lion students  In  fiscal  year  197 L 

On  the  basis  of  a  sample  audit,  GAO  esti- 
mated that  900,  or  14  percent  of  6.500  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  eight  institutions,  had 
been  provided  with  aid  under  the  federally 
assisted  programs  totaling  at  least  8761.000 
in  excess  of  their  indicated  needs.  Because 
some  students  received  excess  Federal  aid, 
such  aid  was  not  available  to  others  who 
qriallfled. 


OE  statistics  for  the  Otiaranteed  Studtal 
Loan  program  showed  that,  as  of  Jun*.^ 
1971,  the  Government  had  paUt  "^'^lint  ifr 
tallng  S17.S  million  for  loans  on  which  ita. 
dente  had  defaulted.  Statistics  for  the  9^ 
ttonal  Defense  Student  Iioan  program  ahr^  - 
that  outstanding  loans  totaling  S22a 
lion  were  delinquent  from  4  months  to  1 
than  5  years. 

GAO    said    the   Congress   shotUd 

establishing  an  overall  limitation  on  tba 
amount  that  a  student  noay  borrow  vbta 
participating  In  more  tban  one  loan  pt^ 
granx. 

Generol  Government 

Examination  of  financial  statements  tt 
the  accountability  of  tha  Treasurer  of  tto 
United  States— fiscal  years  1970  aoA  un. 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  B-114M8  of 
August  a. 

In  GAO's  opinion,  the  ftnanclal  statenMaH 
accompanying  Its  report,  prepared  by  tbt 
Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  XXmted  Statsi, 
present  fairly  the  accountahUlty  of  tte 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  June  M, 
1970  and  1971,  In  conformity  with  r'*~iphi 
and  standards  of  accounting  preacrllMd  by 
the  Comptroller  General  pf  the  United  Statas 
applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of 
the  preceding  2  years,  except  that  the  ladV> 
vidual  account  balances  Included  In  the  gsa- 
era!  account  of  the  Treasurer  are  now  pN> 
sented  on  a  final  basis  which  GAO  beUsmt 
is  an  Improvement. 

Finance  and  operations  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Aita 
Smithsonian  Instltutloit.  B-164469  of  Augott 
8.  released  August  16  by  the  Senate  Comndt 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

QAO  was  asked  to  reyiew  the  status  of 
construction  of  the  building  to  ho\ue  tbs 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Pexfarmliig 
Arts,  Its  management  ootxtrols,  use  of  fundi, 
liabilities,  tneater  rental  pnctlces,  and  oobp 
cession  agreements.  The  Center  Is  adaria- 
Istered  \inder  the  direction  of  a  Boanl.of 
Trustees. 

PTt>blem8  of  the  Atomic  E&ergy  Ooauali- 
Blon  asaociated  with  th«  regulation  Ct  uNB 
of  radioactive  materials  for  industrial,  aoot 
ipercial,  medical,  and  related  pvupoae.  Br 
164105  of  Auguat  18. 

AS  of  June  1971.  ABC  and  State  gpncB- 
ments  had  Issued  about  10,300  Iloenaw  m- 
thorlzlng  uses  of  radioactive  matartaU  19 
9ome  12.600  organlEatiQns  or  IndlrMuals. 

TTie  licenses  are  required  for  mahuflotta- 
Ing  and  proceesing  fuel  used  in  nudy 
reactors  and  for  the  Industrial.  oomnMnlsL 
medical,  or  educational  use  of  radloacitie 
materials  hut  do  not  Include  the  ooottnt^ 
tlon  or  operation  of  power  reactoiB. 

ABC  has  re^onslbUtty  for  enforcing.  tU 
regulations  for  some  8.iOO  of  these  llcepiH 
including  those  which,  involve  the  gisMMt 
potential  hazards.  State  goyemmenta  base 
reeponslbUlty  for  enforcing  regulatlcM.  t«r 
the  remaining  8,100  llpensee,  \mder  agna- 
ments  with  ABC. 

This  report  informs  the  Congress  of  artteW 
needed  or  taken  by  ABC  to  Improve  its  lego- 
lation  of  those  licensed  to  use  radloacttft 
materials^ 

Plans  for  staging  the  1978  Winter  Olympic 
Games  in  Colorado.  B-136232  of  August  It. 
released  August  22  by  the  House  Co»anlttS» 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Legislation  Is  proposed  that  would  auttaffr' 
lae  a  direct  Federal  appropriation  to  ssrirt 
m  financing  faciUtiea  for  holding  the  !«• 
winter  Olympic  games  in  Cc^orado.  TWsi^ 
port  reviews  plans  developed  by  the  DenW 
Organising  Committee  for  the  1978  ^^^ 
Olympic  Oames,  Inc.,  and  by  the  eltf  cl 
Denver. 

The  Denver  oocnmlttee  eetlmated  <y 
oonstruotton  of  now  facilities  and  i™**'»>' 
ments  to  existing  faolUtlea  would  o«*  a  tow 
of  $e7.l  million.  Theee  faoUltlea  were  -'"^ 
slfled  as: 


Cost  in  miSioiu 
ix.ntm,iiii      e— antlsl— tboee     ^rttboui 

^rtUfidx  the  gamea  aguld  not  ba  batd.  «i8.4 
Htehly  dsatraWa    tbaaa  ocosldMed  do* 
^teolutaly  seasnrisl  but  wtalob  wouM 

^fffy,f.T,r»  tbe  oonduot  ot  tba  names  38. 8 
OaMiaUfr— tboae  whteb  would  be  "nioe" 

to  have 1*** 

^      Total --    '"^-l 

The  Denver  committee  and  the  ctty  0* 
Denver  have  asked  for  a  direct  Federal  ap- 
nrooriatlon  of  •19.9  mlUlon  to  oorer  a  major 
portion  of  the  mlrtlnmm  eeaenttal  faeUtty 

coats. 

Opportunity  for  greater  efficiency  and 
(arlnss  through  the  use  ot  eraluatlcai  tecii- 
nlouee  In  tbe  Federal  OorenMnenfs  oom- 
pSer  operations.  B-llMe»  o*  Auguat  21. 

Because  the  Federal  Gorvemment  has 
Qiouaands  at  oomputera,  ttie  aanual  operat- 
ing cost  of  which  Is  ftlTnatwri  a«t  »4  to  W 
t)UUon,  the  potertttai  for  aaTtngs  by  Impeov- 
inj  the  prodiiotlTtty  otf  tfae  OoyemmMit's 
oomputers  is  appareot. 

The  report  suggest  that  each  agency  oon- 
alder  the  use  of  oompiuter  performance 
eveluatlon  techniques,  eapeataUy  before  ac- 
quiring additional  computer  cafMCtty.  Bach 
agency  needs  to: 

Make    more    use    of    teohnlquea    aUready 

daveloped. 

Obtain  more  knowledge  and  expertise  m 
using  these  techniques; 

Report  Instances  of  significant   improva- 
nisnts  in  computer  eOclency  to  the  Office  of 
liansgement  and  Budget;  and 
Train  personnel  to  use  them  properly. 

Health 
Problems  associated  with  reimbursements 
to  hospitals  for  servicee  furnished  under 
medicare.  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
ftie.  B-164081(4)  of  Avigttst  8. 

Annual  Medicare  benefit  payments  in- 
creased from  83.2  billion  In  1967  to  8T.5 
bltnon  In  1971 — a  136  percent  Increase.  About 
70  percent  of  the  payments  were  made  to 
ho^ltals. 

OAO  made  revtews  at  14  large  hoapltala  to 
flTB  Statee  which  receive  the  majority  of  all 
Medicare  ho^rttal  payments  to  find  out 
whether  the  federally  preecrtbed  systems  and 
procedures  were  adeqtiate  to  Inaure  that 
Mtdlcare  payments  were  made  according  to 
law  and  regulations. 

Most  payments  to  the  14  hoapitaU  were 
correct.  However.  GAO  noted  problems  In  the 
administration  of  the  Medicare  hospital  re- 
imbursement system  and  q\iestloned  net 
diaiges  to  Medicare  of  about  8602^00  In- 
Tdrlng  payments  to  18  of  the  hoapltala. 

The  Congress  has  been  oonsklertog  varf- 
ons  legislative  changes  to  the  Bledleare  and 
MSdlcald  programs,  including  authortatng 
HBW  to  experiment  with  vartoua  metboda 
sod  technlquee  for  paying  hospitals  on  a 
prospective  basis,  rather  than  on  tbe  present 
retroepective-coet  iMtsls.  GAO's  comments  on 
theee  proposed  changes  are  Included  In  this 
report. 

Steble  amounts  due  tbe  goyemment  by 
institutions  that  terminated  their  participa- 
tion in  the  medicare  program.  Social  Security 
Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare.  B-164031(4)  of 
August  4. 

This  report  contains  information'  on 
problems  experienced  by  HBW  m  reooyerlng 
overpayments  of  millions  of  dollars  made  to 
bundreds  of  instltiitions  which  had  ter- 
minated their  participation  In  the  Medicare 
program. 

About  78  percent  of  tbe  overpayments 
nsulted  from  payments  based  on  estimated 
costs  that  were  higher  than  acttial  costs. 

Overpayments  occvirred  also  because  Medi- 
care payments  for — "current  imanclng"  to 
cover  an  institution's  oosts  during  the  time 


It  taksa  to  prooeas  Us  bUls  and  receive  pay- 
ments— were  not  refunded  iTnmartlataiy,  aa 
reqtdred.  Aa  a  result,  instltutloofe  wire  paid 
agala  noOM  normal  billing  proceduzea. 

OvMpaymenta  oocured  also  because  tenta- 
tive settlement  payments — based  on  tbe  in- 
stitutions" unaudited  coat  reports — proved  to 
beexeeaalve. 

GAO  beUeyee  that  tha  Madlcald  law  shonld 
be  ameoidad  to  autbortae  HBW  to  withhold 
Federal  participation  m  State  Medloald  pay- 
ments to  instltutlosH  which  hava  termlaatad 
from  Medloare  but  refuse  to  refund  Itadleara 
overpayments  or  to  submit  coat  reports  to 
€u»ount  for  Medicare  payments  received. 

Drug  abuse  oontrol  aotlrltlea  aSectmg 
military  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  B^164031(2)   oC  Augnst  11. 

mtensl&oation  of  law  enforoamant  actlTl- 
tles  may  have  ooirtrtbnted  stgnlfioantly  to 
the  replaeecnant  of  martlsnaaa  in  the  mili- 
tary samoaa  by  more  dangerous  drugs  such 
as  heroin.  Given  legal  sanetloos  against 
marihuana,  poeaeaslon  or  \iae  by  mflltary  per- 
sonnel cannot  be  condoned. 

There  can  be  little  altematlva  to  mount- 
ing aggressive  drv>g  suppreasion  and  law  ea- 
foroement  activities,  but  doing  so  may 
create  a  more  serious  proUecn.  On  tbe  other 
hanttl.  unannounced  urinalyala  testa  at 
randomly  selectad  mUltary  units  would  be  a 
more  slgnlfloaiit  deterrent  to  drug  users. 

QAO  tllsfiiianfl  drag  abuse  proMems  with 
ooaamaaden  and  their  ataiEi  at  vartoua  In- 
stallatloina.  Tbey  were  very  knowledgeable  In 
the  ma«tera  raised  for  dIseusBlon  and  gener- 
ally agreed  wtth  OAO  observatlens  aod  reo- 
onunendatlona. 

Five  enoloaurea  to  tlila  report  hay*  been 
reported— four  deal  with  overseaa  gsograpme 
looatlona  vlalted  and  ana  with  otmttnantal 
United  States  baaes  vlatted  by  GAO. 

Federal  eflorta  to  combat  drug  abuae.  B- 
164031(2)  Oif  Auguat  14. 

■mia  Gorverxunant-wlda  surregr  Idanttflaa 
and  determlnea  ttaa  extant  of  Bsderal  acen- 
daa'  mvolyameat  In  drug  abuaa  programs. 
Information  piueented  waa  aoppUed  by  tba 
nrwidssifa  Bpaclal  Aotloo  OBee  for  Drug 
Abuae  Prereiitloa  and  by  Fadaral  agenclea 
involved.  TTie  funding  Information  la  inaem- 
Plata  baoauaa  data  waa  not  readily  available 
Inaoma  inirtanrea. 

OAO  did  not  avaluaite  Indlvldiial  programa 
but  mMla  okaerratlona  about  aome  major 
prolslama  and  orrarall  eCcrta.  OAO  haa  issued, 
and  la  In  the  pioceaa  o<  Issuing,  rsporta  irtilch 
eyaluata  aone  erf  tba  Imundual  paogramaL 

Federal  spaadlng  for  drag  abuaa  oontnH 
from  flaeal  yaw  1969  baa  bean  about^  8842 
'T'"'*^*^ — 8868  mlUloafor  treatOMiit  and  re- 
htyt^HUfttlim  8206  "'"'«"«'  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  control,  6106  million  for  education 
and  training,  and  8108  nillUon  for  reasarofa. 
Tbla  spending  baa  not  curbed  drug  abuaei. 
More  needs  to  be  dooa  to  aaaure  that 
phrakotana'  asryleaa— paid  for  by  madleara 
and  medicaid— are  naeeaaary.  Dapartmant  of 
Health,  BduoatliA,  and  WeUara.  8-164081(4) 
of  Auguat  20. 

Paymeata  for  pbyaiolans'  senrlcee  aubatan- 
ttaUy  increased  from  1967  to  1971 — under 
Medicare  fn»n  8618.3  milUon  to  81.7  bUUon; 
uiuler  Medicaid  from  $208.7  mlUlon  to  8712<8 
milUmL. 

This  report  oomments  on  efforts  made  so 
far  to  reduce  unnecessary  payments  to  phys- 
icians and  shows  that  further  eflorta  are 
needed  to  oon^tly  with  the  Intent  of  tlM  Oon- 
grcaa — to  prevent  ln4>roper  paymenta  of  pul>- 
llo  iunds  to  pbyalolaDs  uiKlcr  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

/ntematloiMi  Affatrt  andFttumee 
VB.  Govemment  n>oniee  provided  to  radio 
free  Burt^M  and  Radio  Liberty.  B-173239  of 
May  26,  released  June  2  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Radio  Free  Burope  consists  of  82  trana- 
mltters  having  an  aggregate  power  of  over 
2.2  million  watta  and  broadoaata  dally  to 


CaBchoalovakla.  Pcdand.  Huncary, 
and  Bulgaria.  Radio  Liberty  has  IT  taanamlt- 
tws  m  tba  Fedaral  Bepvibllo  of  Oarmaay, 
Spain,  and  Taiwan  and  teoadeasts  msoaslsn 
and  up  to  18  other  lancoacM  of  tbe  TTBS  JL 
OiS  oonoantrated  Ita  evaluatton  ot  ad- 
mimstratlve  affeetlveneas  of  the  Badtoa  In 
tenaa  of  espandlturea  for  aalariaa,  Oaval. 
equipment,  contractual  aenrtoea,  etc.,  aa  <Ma- 
tlngulshed  from  evaluation  of  tbalreffeettye- 
ness  In  af<yMnrlli>b1"g  their  ob)eetlyea. 

Need  for  Improremants  tn  tba  Tnanaga 
mant  system  to  aaaaas  parfonnanoa  of  aid- 
flimnoed  projects  In  India.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Dav^rtopmenit.  Department  of  atate. 
B-148749  of  August  3. 

PTom  1961  thzotiif)  1970  AID  made  doUar 
loans  totaling  $712.3  nkllllon  and  local  cur- 
rency loana  eqmvalent  to  88M:9  million  tor 
capital  projects  in  India — oouoeutrated  to 
electric  power,  manufacturing,  and  rallwaya. 
OAO  reviewed  capital  projects  toyoiylng 
AID  assistance  of  86  mUUon  or  mora  which 
bad  be«i  completed  at  leaat  1  yaar,  but  zwt 
more  than  10  years,  to  try  to  datermlna  tba 
success  of  these  projacU,  the  achleyemants 
of  project  goals,  and  AID'S  actions  whan 
goals  and  objectives  are  not  met.  TTiara  were 
19  such  projects  to  whlob  loana  totallnc 
8687.4  mmioD  bad  been  made— Hlt.1  mil- 
lion and  the  equivalent  of  8208.8  mUUon  to 
local  currency. 

AID  has  been  limited  In  Its  ability  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  its  saslstanoe  and 
has  lacked  information  on  vmich  to  prcqjMaa 
and  to  negotUte  corrective  action  with  ap- 
propriate Indian  agencies. 

AID  recently  eeUbllabed  a  system  for  ob- 
taining production  and  other  data  zwoaaaary 
to  ascertain  whether  anticipated  levato  of 
production  and  use  are  being  aeblaved  and 
to  identify  and  analyze  reasons  for  sbortfalla. 
Tba  system  is  directed  only  to  projaote  to  be 
completed  in  the  futxire. 

VS.  system  for  appraising  and  evalnattng 
Inter-Amwlcan  Development  Bank  projeota 
and  activltlea.  0-101470  of  Auguat  23. 

ThU  review  iiiiiiiisnn  how  UJ9.  omrlale  man- 
aged U3.  fln^nrj«j  partlclpaUon  to  ttia  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  ( IDB) .  The  UJB. 
Ooyemmeot  haa  contributed  96  percent  of  the 
Bank's  dollaza  (88.B  billion)  since  1090  and 
haa  agreed  to  contribute  another  81 .8  bUllon. 
An  unolmalfled  dlgeat  waa  Issued  to  lieu  at 
tbe  report  itself  which  contalna  claastfted  aa- 
curlty  Information. 

l^>r  tbe  most  part,  tlie  United  States  baa 
not  done  much  niore  than  agree  to  IDOpro- 
poeals  put  before  It  or  merriy  advise  nJB  ot 
a  contrary  or  different  VS.  view  on  a  propoaed 
project  or  txansacUon.  Privately  UJS.  aAelals 
oppicaed  loans  but  never  voted  agatast  any 
loan  proposed  by  IDB's  President. 

UB.  ofltdals  have  been  able  to  delay  loana  to 
countries  inyoived  in  expropriations  of  prop- 
erty and  to  exerelae  a  restraining  influence 
in  some  other  areas  considered  out  of  Horn 
with  VS.  Interests.  On  other  lasuea.  however, 
the  united  Statee  has  not  fared  well.  TUa 
lack  of  forcefnlnees  by  the  U.S.  has  let  theee 
Issues  go  unattended  or  only  partially  cor- 
rected. 

National  Defense 
The  Importanoe  of  testing  and  ayaluattoa 
m  tbe  acquisition  prooeas  for  major  weapon 
systems.  Department  of  Dafanaa.  B^^iesOBB  cd 
Auguat  7. 

OAO  reviewed  18  weapon  syateaaa  with 
estimated  total  ooeta  of  mere  than  846  bU- 
llon. lUey  Include  such  weapona  aa  tba 
Army's  Improved  HAWK  mlssUe,  the  Navys 
DE-1082  (destroyer  eecort),  and  tbe  Air 
Force's  F-16  aircraft. 

On  the  baals  of  its  obaaryattona  at  tbe  pat- 
tern of  testing  performance.  GAO  concluded 
that  in  DoD: 

Practloea  used  to  eatabllab  objectives  for 
testti^  getieraUy  ware  adequate: 

Moat  weapon  systems  did  not  have  ade- 
quate i>lana  for  conducting  testa; 
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TMttDK  Mid  eT*lu»tlon  lor  voeax  w»»p<m 
ay.t«nlr%M  not  •ocomplUb.d  In  a  tlmtly 


i2S*  u«  rMorU  w«»  »d«qu»u.  but  tbalr 
vJii^wM  d&Uh«l  du«  to  UUMl»qu*t* 
tMt  nift""»ng  and  actual  t«rtlng.  Bern*  n- 
oortlns  improrMnanta  oould  b»  mad«;  and 

Co^leti  and  vaild  tMt  and  .raluatlon 
data  wa«  not  availabla  prior  to  thoa«  tln>«8 
in  ti»a  aoqvitaltlon  cycle  when  daclalons  had 
to  ^>o  niACto. 

Audit  of  paymenU  from  H»clal  bank  ac- 
count to  LockhMd  Aircraft  CorporaUon  f^ 
C-5  aircraft  program  during  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1973.  Department  oX  Defenw. 
B-ie2678  of  August  11. 

Thle  U  QAO't  fltth  report  on  the  audit  oi 

p.ymenu  from  the  .p«^  '^iffiS^O^S 
Se  Lockheed  Aircraft  Ciorporatlon  for  the  CMJ 
aircraft  program.  ThU  report  covers  the  quar- 
ter ended  June  30.  1872. 

The   review   revealed  no   payment*   ftom 
the  sneclAl  bank  account  to  Lockheed-OeOT- 
Rla  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1972, 
Contrary  to  Public  Laws  91-^1  and  93-16«_^ 
However,  two  matters  preeented  In  OACys 
fourth  report  which  could  affect  future  pay- 
ment practlcee  have  not  been  reeolved.  T^jwe 
concerned  the  legal  prohibition  «»■•*  ^T 
heed-aeorgla  not  be  reimbursed  for  bldand 
oropoeai  (B  &  P)  cosU  and  Lockheed's  recrty- 
ln«    of    the    Oovemmenfs   contribution*   to 
employee.'    rt»tlr«nent    fund,    w^^^^^^^ 
th««i  an  average  of  about  1*  month*  before 
making  payment*.  „,,^ 

These  matters  are  dlacuseed  In  the  repori. 
Impartial   coet-elTectlveneas   studies   found 
essential  to  selecting  new  weapons.  Depart- 
ment of  Defen«».  B-183068  of  August  31. 

OAO  made  a  detailed  review  of  ooet-ei- 
fectlveneaa  studies  on  16  major  weaponsys- 
t©m»— five  Army,  six  Navy,  and  five  Air  Pcffce. 
Example*  include  the  Army's  TOW.  a  sur- 
face-to-surface guided  mlMile.  and  lU  HLH. 
or  heavyllft  helicopter:  the  Navy's  P-1*.  ^ 
all-weather  fighter  aircraft,  and  It*  DI>-^ 
fleet  «»oort  desrtroyer:  and  the  Air  Force's  B-i 
strategic  bomber  or  BfAVKRICK.  an  alr-to- 
surface  missile. 

OAO  found  the  ooBt-efTectlvenee*  tech- 
nique is  of  great  value  and  (1)  apprise*  the 
Coagrea*  of  the  neceeelty  for  the  mUltary 
aervloe*  to  apply  ooat-effectlvenee*  studle* 
in  procuring  new  weapon  aystetn*.  (2)  offeri 
suggeeUon*  for  Improving  the  technique,  and 
(3)  summarizes  progrees  m«le  by  DOD. 

Bconomle*  available  through  Increased  uae 
of  the  Federal  Teleoommunlcatlons  System 
by  military  installation*.  B-146864  of  Auguat 

34. 

OAO  revlewwl  DOD  pollcle*  and  procedure* 
concerning  the  u»e  ol  the  Federal  Teleoooa- 
munlcatlons  System  (FTS)  Intercity  teW- 
phone  service,  managed  by  the  Oenerai  serv- 
ice* AdmlnUtxatlon  (OSA).  The  review  wa* 
made  to  determine  the  feasibility  wadooet 
efTectlveneas  of  Increased  use  of  such  servloe 
by  DOD  ln»taUatton«,  In  lieu  of  more  ex- 
pensive commercial  service.  OAO  concluded 
Oiat  expanded  us*  of  FTS  service  by  DOD 
insiallaUons  in  lieu  o*  oonimerclal  long- 
distance service  U  feasible  and  can  result  in 
substantial  savings  to  the  Oovemment. 

Further  improvements  needed  In  controls 
over  gov«mment-owned  plant  equipment  In 
the  custody  of  oon tractors.  Department  oi 
Defense  B-1408W  of  August  2». 

On  November  24,  19«7,  OAO  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  there  was  a  need  for  Improved 
controls  over  Oovemment-owned  propertym 
contractors'  plants.  Some  progress  ha*  been 
made  toward  DoD's  goal  of  generaUy  requir- 
ing contractors  to  furnish  aU  equipment 
needed  to  perform  Oovemment  contract*. 

However,  existing  legislation  doe*  not  per- 
mit the  direct  sale  of  equipment  through 
negotiation  with  holding  contractors  unlee* 
certain  conditions  are  met.  DoD  officials  feel 
that  enactment  of  House  blU  13792.  which 
permits  the  direct  sale  of  equipment  to  hold- 
ing contractors,  would  facUltate  DoD's  efforts 


to  pbaae  out  the  ii*e  of  Oovernment-owned 
equipment  at  contractor*'  planK*. 

OAO  ha*  endorsed  similar  leglsUtlon.  pro- 
po*ed  in  previous  years,  and  agrees  with  the 
intent  of  House  bill  13792  to  permit  direct 
sale  of  equipment  to  the  uslAg  contractors. 
Natvrai  retourct 
ImprovemenU  needed   in  the  asseeement 
and    collection    of    penalties— Federal    Coal 
Mine  Health  and  BaXety  Act  of  19«».  Bureau 
of   Mln**.   Department   of   the   Interior.   B- 
170666  of  July  5.  releaeed  August  7  by  the 
Con**rvatlon  and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mlttae.  House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
eration*. .     , 
Thl*  review  I*  directed  to  timely  and  ef- 
ficient aaseeament  and  collection  actions  and 
the  conslderaUon  given  to  sU  statutory  fac- 
tors In  aa*ee*lng  civil  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  mandatory  Federal  health  and  safety 
standards  by  coal  mine  operators  and  miners. 
OAO  found  that  about  4  months  elapsed 
from  citation  of  a  violation  by  a  mine  Inspec- 
tor to  a**e**ment  of  a  penalty  and  about  10 
weeks  elapsed  from  the  request  for  a  heartog 
by  a  mine  operator  to  InltlaUon  of  the  hear- 
ings process. 

Significant  delays  In  referring  cases  for 
hearing*  and  In  conducting  hearings  on  case* 
dleputed  by  mine  operator*  resulted  In  a 
backlog  of  1,063  cases  awaiting  hearings  (»3.8 
million  In  assessments)  by  December  31.  1971. 
Opportunities  for  improvements  In  re- 
claiming strip-mined  lands  under  coal  ptir- 
ohase  oontracU.  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 
B-l  14850  of  August  9.  released  Augxist  22  by 
U.a.  aepreeentatlve  Ken  Hechler. 

This  report  Is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
adequacy  of  provisions  in  TVA  contracts  for 
the  reclaiming  of  strip-mined  lands  and  the 
extent  that  these  requirements  were  en- 
forced. 

Land  reclamation  activities  under  26  of  the 
329  strlp-mlned-coal  purchase  contract* 
which  contained  reclamation  provisions  were 
reviewed.  The  contracts  were  awarded  by  TVA 
from  1966  through  November  1971.  The  26 
oontracU  covered  mining  operations  in  the 
four  States  from  which  TVA  buys  moot  of  Its 
strip-mined  co«a:  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Ala- 
bama, and  Illinois. 

Prior  to  December  1971  TVA's  land  recU- 
matlon  requirements  were  stated  In  broad, 
general  terms  which  did  not  provide  sxilB- 
clently  precise  standards  to  restore  strip- 
mined  lands  adequately.  These  requirement* 
did.  however,  represent  a  valuable  step  to- 
ward reducing  damages  caused  by  the  strip- 
mining  method  of  extracting  coal. 

TVA's  latest  requirement*  (December  1971) 
are  more  specific  and  are  an  improvement  in 
TVA's  approach  to  reclaiming  of  strtp-mlned 
lands. 

Administration  of  regulations  for  surface 
exploration,  mining,  and  reclamation  of  pub- 
lic and  Indian  coal  lands.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  B-148833  of  Aug\iBt  10.  released  Au- 
gust 26  by  the  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
source* Subcommittee,  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Permits  and  leasee  on  public  and  Indian 
land*  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affaire  (BIA)  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. It's  Geological  Survey  Is  responsible  for 
providing  scientific  and  technical  advice  to 
both  BLM  and  BIA. 

Departmental  regulations  on  surface  ex- 
ploratKm,  mining,  and  reclamation  regula- 
tion* should  help  m  protecting  environmen- 
tal value*.  Although  established  for  more 
than  3  years,  the  regulations  were  not  being 
Implemented  effectively  in  several  significant 
areas. 

BLM  has  issued  formal  Instructions  to  Its 
field  office*  to  Implement  the  Department's 
regulations.  The  Survey  and  BIA  have  not. 
Issuance  of  such  instructions  would  assist 
field  personnel  In  administering  and  imple- 
menting the  regulations. , 


The  Department's  regulation*  for  lmpla< 
mentaUon  of  National  Envlrcnaaental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  require  ooosldaratloa  of  the  eeo« 
logical  factor*  for  coal  parmlU  and  leaae*  ts> 
sued  on  pubUc  and  IndlftB  laate.  TIm  Ooun. 
ell  on  BnTlrommntal  QoaUty  rcquttw  tbat 
each  Federal  a«<enoy  prepare  formal  proc*. 
dure*  for  the  preparatloD  of  enTlroninentil 
Impact  statements. 

BLM's  procedures  do  not  comply  with  the 
OouncU'B  implementing  guideline*  becauas 
they  do  not  ouUlne  th«  criteria  to  dstermln* 
when  and  under  what  circumstance*  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement*  should  b* 
prepared.  OAO  believe*  that  BLU  should  re- 
vise Its  procedures. 

Legislation  needed  to  revise  the  Intwett- 
rat*  criteria  for  determining  the  financing 
cosU  of  water  reaource  project*.  Department* 
of  the  Interior  and  Army.  B-1677ia  of  An- 

gust  11. 

The  Inderal  Government  oonstructs,  op- 
erate* and  maintain*  multipurpose  water 
reaource  projecu  and  make*  loans  to  as^ 
Stat*  and  local  organlaation*  In  developing 
small  reclamation  project*. 

Co*u  repayable  by  project  u*era  general- 
ly  include  (l)  the  Govemjaent's  Invest- 
ment—land acquisition  coat*,  construction 
coeu.  and  Interest  capitalised  during  caa- 
structlon— and  (3)  annual  intereat  on  tha 
unrepald  Investment  In  the  project  or  loan. 

Although  inoreeslng  benefits  are  being  pro- 
vided to  private  industry  and  to  the  pubUc 
through  development  of  muWlpurpoee  water 
reaou^  piojeot*.  the  Fedaiai  Governmwifs 
ooet  of  financing  these  projeoto  Is  not  being 
fuUy   or   uniformly   reooverwl  from  project 

users.  J 

The  report  Includes  GAO's  recommenda- 
tions for  amendment*  to  preeenit  laws  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

Letter  Report* 
Five  reports  in  the  f<»m  of  letters  from 
the  Comptroller  Generel  were  releaeed  during 

'^'^'senator  WUlUun  Proxmlre— concMning 
the  praouce  of  active  duty  military  P««^ 
writing  articles  for  publication  In  nM«»zlnes 
pub^ed  by  military  "»oclatl^  wi^ -jj 
vertlslng  from  defense  conit«otors.  B-170OT4 
of  December  33.  1971.  released  August  8. 

To  the  Chalrmfcu.  Subcommittee  on  H«y«i 
SenMe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  w«- 
?L^I^«S2rSng  the  whole-body  1^«U*^ 
Warn  at  the  University  of  Clnclni-tt 
JtoScal  Center  and  the  DepMtmept  of  De- 
TeMTpollcy  on  the  protection  ci  humans 
used  irmedlcal  research  projects  under  oon- 
traot.  B-184031(3)    of  May  28.  released  Au- 

^o  the  caialrman.  Subcommittee  on  P^ 
Pacllrtie*  and  M*ll.  Houee  Committee  on  Po* 
Oflloe  and  OlvU  Service— examining  «*««~ 
terminated  "chltect-englneerlng  design  coo- 
tracts  for  Postal  Service  buildings.  B-171694 
of  June  13.  released  August  3   ^^   ^^ 

To  Senator  William  Proamlre— on  proce- 
dures u*ed  by  the  Defence  Personnel  Support 
center  for  pricing  P~d««*f °^«  *f  "^ 
tary  commissary  store*.  B-146676  of  June 
30,  released  August  16.  ^^ina 

TO  Representauve  Le*  ^^^-^^^^ 
m^hcds  used  by  the  Dep*rtenent  of  th*N»n 
and  Utton  Systems.  Inc.  In  ^^^^M^'^'^ 
tlon  in  the  DD-e63  program.  B-170369  of 
July  31.  released  August  33. 

n.    RXPOKT9    TO    HXADS    OF   DBPA«TMEMTS 
AND    &OXMCIX8 
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Actions  needed  to  terminate  ^^^  *^' 
ministration  of  State  rural  rehabUltatton 
funds  program.  (To  the  Secretary  ot  Agri- 
culture.) Farmere  Home  Admlnlstretlon,  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture.  &-114873  of  August 

^^Slnce  the  mld-19308  the  Farmere  Home 
Administration  (FHA)  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  predecesaor  agencies  have 
administered.  In  trust,  awets  belonging  to 
State  rural  rehabUltatlon  corpwatlofls.  TM 


^yr<-.  consist  primarily  of  farm  ownership 

'^°o?SS*3J°^7I.  FHA  had  retui^d  to 
the  State*  mo*t  of  their  trust  asseU  and 
M  taking  adequate  action  to  return  most 
!rthrrtlmalnlng  assets.  Additional  aotton 
^uld  be  taken,  howover.  to  co"*!***  'Jj 
return  of  aU  assett  and  to  terminate  rex's 
rtiponslblllty  for  control  over  the  uses  made 
of  the  returned  assets. 

Need  to  strengthen  controls  over  the  pro- 
curement and  use  of  bo«»^«>i?  JJ^S".  '^S" 
Joiner*.  (To  the  Secretary  of  Defense  )  De- 
JJ^nt  of   Defense.   B-169890  of  Aurut 

''buring  a  survey  of  the  household  goods 
moving  snd  storage  program  of  the  DoD. 
OAO  noted  that  controls  over  the  procure- 
ment and  use  of  Government-owned  pack- 
ing contalnere  appeared  Inadequate.  "The 
rroort  states  that  DoD  could  realise  slgnifi- 
csnt  savings  by  procuring  household  goods 
contalnere  locaUy  at  certain  overseas  activi- 
ties rether  than  from  OSA.  DoD  acknowl- 
edged proposals  made  by  OAO  and  stated  that 
It  would  take  the  necesaary  corrective  action^ 
The  Air  Force  gunshlp  program — succeaee* 
and  le**ons  to  be  learned.  (To  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.)  Department  of  Defense.  B- 
176703  erf  August  31. 

The  Air  Force  spent  about  $317  million 
to  ctmvert  C-130  and  0-119  alreraft  to  gun- 
irtilps  from  1968  to  1971.  The  program  wa* 
highly  successful  In  producing  effective  com- 
bat systems.  Ounah^  have  been  used  exten- 
sively in  Southeast  Aaia  for  various  pur- 
poses, including  base  and  hamlet  defense, 
close  suppOTt  of  ground  troops,  and  Inter- 
diction of  enemy  supply  lines.  Battle  dam- 
BM  assessments  confirm  that  they  have  per- 
formed well.  On  the  basis  of  these  suoceeees, 
C-130  gunshlps  are  expected  to  remain  In 
the  Air  Force  Inventory  through  the  1970e. 

The  progrem  was  weU  managed  generally. 
In  that  an  effective  weapc«i  was  produced  In 
a  relatively  short  time.  The  most  serious 
problem,  in  OAO's  view,  is  the  abUlty  of  one 
mlUtary  department  to  develop  unUateraUy 
new  concepts  or  programs  intended  to  In- 
volve other  military  departments. 

The  Air  Force  proceeded  vmllaterally  with 
a  concept  and  program  of  Its  own  design 
without  agreement  from  the  Army,  even 
though  Army  participation  wa*  eeaentlal. 
The  Army  did  not  approve  th*  ground  equip- 
ment needed  to  correlate  with  the  airborne 
equipment  purchaeed  by  the  Air  Force  but 
instead  Is  proceeding  to  develop  a  program 
of  Its  own  for  this  mission. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mi.  Bbtts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QiRAU)  R.  Ford),  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  and  next  week,  on  account  of 
official  business  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Conference. 

Mr.  Btrnis  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  aiRALD  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  and  next  week,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  Interparliamentary  Coofer- 
ence. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Qkrald  R.  Fohd),  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  find  next  week,  on  account  of 
official  business  as  UB.  delegate  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Conference. 

Mr.  DtJLSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGos),  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
and  Monday,  September  25.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zasi,ocki)  ,  for  September  20  and  21.  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 


SFBCIAL  ORDERS  (XEIANTED 

By  unanimous  coDsent,  permlagiaci  to 
address  tha  House,  f  blowing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bjocsi)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  thdr  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpkkh,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackivxn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RAiLasACK,  for  5  mtnut.es,  today. 

Mr.  Hxnm.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  aiasLO  R.  Ford,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gk>trzAUB,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Klttcztwski,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AizxAKDiR,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsDABBo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TiKRXAK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CxLLER,  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 21. 

Mr.  Asrar,  for  10  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 21. 

EXTENSION  OF  RElilARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permisston  to 
revise  and  extend  remariu  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Brooks  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
notwithstanding  the  cost  is  estimated  by 
the  PuWlc  Printer  to  be  $467.60. 

Mr.  BaoTzxAH,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  following  those  at  Mr.  Stao- 
GKRSonHJl.  11682. 

Mr.  Rabsall.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  HJl.  15003  prlM'  to  the  vote 
on  the  Bingham  amendment  at  page  59 
of  the  l^. 

cnie  following  Membeirs  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bakir)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Spsivgkr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  JoHHSON  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Vanoxr  J  act. 

Mr.  Whuxhurst. 

Mr.  HosMSE. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MorsHAU.. 

Mr.  Fkknzxl  in  three  InwtannBS. 

Mr.  CHAMBKRLAur  lu  three  instances. 

Mr.  DnXXKBACK. 

Mr.  BioTHiLL  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  PmcB  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  UllnoW. 

Mr.  FRKLINOHXrrSEK. 

Mr.  BxAY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCRWXITGCL. 

(Hie  foUovrlng  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazeoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Johnson  of  CaUfami& 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  DoNoaux. 

Mr.  BoLAHB  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  PDsnL. 

Mr.  Haxrincton. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  OoNZALXZ  in  three  Instanf^w, 

Mr.  Van  Dxxrlih. 


Mr.  MoaoAir. 
Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wn-LMK  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  CoeiuN. 

Mr.  RoTBAt  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  OTIARA. 

Mr.  RooERS. 

Mr.  Jaooss. 

Mr.  Casst  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

pin«  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  780.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ooo^wnsa- 
tlon  of  persons  injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts,  to  make  grant*  to  State*  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
pxirpoeee;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1144.  An  act  to  authorise  and  direet  the 
acquisition  of  certain  lands  within  the 
boundarlee  of  the  Waaatob  National  Ftarest  In 
the  State  of  Utah  by  the  Seeretary  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Intertoc  and 
Insular  AJCaln. 

a  1911.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Oommeioe  Aot  to  eqiedlU  the  making  of 
^iirntnrtmwntu  to  the  uniform  standards  for 
evidencing  the  lawf  ulnea*  of  interstate  opere- 
tlons  and  motor  cairtsn;  to  the  Oomialttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommsne. 

S.  SflOl.  An  aet  for  tha  rsUaC  at  Oaalel  H. 
Bobbins;  to  ttas  Oommlttae  on.  the  JodloUry. 
8.  area.  An  aat  to  suthnrtes  and  dlrset  the 
Seorvtary  of  Agrtooltni*  to  aoqatos  oartsm 
land*  and  Interests  thareln  within  the 
boiuidanea  of  the  Oaehe  National  Forest  In 
the  State  of  Utah:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  ASatrs. 

8.  SllS.  An  act  to  daolare  that  tbs  united 
Stataa  holds  In  trust  for  the  Brtdgsport 
TnTllfi"  Oolony  certain  lands  in  Modb  Ooonty, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Intertor  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8.  3360.  An  act  to  deslgriata  the  Aldo  Lao- 
pold  WUdsnwM,  aua  Natlonel  VatmX,  N. 
Max.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaire. 

8.  3463.  An  aot  to  amsnd  the  Trad«nark 
Aet  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  ot>pu«tMi>ns. 
to  eliminate  the  requlmnent  tor  filing  rea- 
sons of  appeal  in  the  Patent  OOlo*.  and  to 
provide  for  awarding  attoney  fees:  to  the 
Oommlttss  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  SMe.  An  aet  to  anthorlas  the  Baorstary 
of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to  lU  suitsMUty 
for  preservation  a*  wUdameas  the  area  oom- 
monly  known  a*  the  Lone  Peak  Area  In  the 
StaU  of  Utah;  to  ths  Oommlttss  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Affairs. 

8.  S4S8.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Oaa* 
County,  N.  Etak.:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminlstratioa.  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  biUs  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.a.  3186.  An  aot  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
Btets*  in  trust  for  the  Lae  dm  PUmbeau  Band 
of  Laka  Buportor  Obtppava  Tadlsns; 

HJt.  2680.  An  aot  to  anwnd  seotion  1868 
of  tma  as.  United  States  ODds.  wttt  rs4>eot 
to  tbs  laf  onnatton  reqotnd  by  a  Juver  qwall- 
floatlonfarB: 

nSL.  6904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jokn 
8.  Attlnello; 
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ffit  10486.  An  act  to  prorUto  with  nspeet 
to  ths  inlxerltano*  of  lnt«rB«t«  In  iwtrlet«d 
or  tru«t  Und  within  the  N«  V<ft»  Indian 
niw«iiiiitliin  uod  for  oUmt pxurpM— ;  *nd 

HJl.  14B74.  An  Mt  to  axomd  eadKln  pro- 
vUlona  of  law  rrtatlng  to  tha  oMBp«>""*lon 
of  the  Federal  npnamnXMUyem  on  the  South- 
ern and  Western  InteraUte  NuolMff  Bowds. 


I 
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SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  annoiuused  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

8  1031  An  act  to  credit  certain  service 
rendered  by  Dlrtrlct  of  Columbl*  substi- 
tute teachers  for  purpoaes  of  clvU  service 
retirement; 

8.1478.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ou- 
poeltlon  of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  ahoehone-Bannock  Trlbea  of  Indians 
of  the  Port  HaU  Beeervatlon.  Idaho,  as  repre- 
■entatlvee  of  the  Lamhl  Tribe.  In  Indian 
COahns  ConmUsalon  docket  No.  338-1  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  and 

a.  aSTS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  West. 

BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  19, 
1972  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJL  T70I.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Auguat  9,  19fiA.  to  authorlB*  longer  term 
le*aas  of  T"^»*"  lands  located  outside  the 
boundarlea  of  Indian  reaervatlona  in  New 
Mexloo.  

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjoumed  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, Septwaber  21.  l«72.  »t  12  o'clock 
nocd. 

ii!»k!<!ii'rnnc  COMMUNICATIONS, 
BTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communloattoofl  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3861.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Bn- 
vtromnental  Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  modified  table  3  of  part  n  of  the  1873  report 
on  the  economics  of  clean  water,  entitled 
"Survey  Remits  of  Xatimatad  Construction 
Ooet  of  Sewage  Treatment  Faculties  Planned 
for  the  Period  PUcal  Tear  1973-76,"  request- 
ed by  the  Commlttae  on  Puhllo  Works;  to  the 
CX>mmlttee  on  Public  Works. 
BacxrrsD  Pbom  ths  CoMPraoixM  GniraAi. 

3882.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrtdler 
General  of  tb»  United  States,  transmitting  a 
i»port  on  the  need  for  the  Departmant  of  De- 
fanae  to  improve  its  prooediuee  for  evalu- 
ating the  reasonableness  of  petrc^um  pipe- 
line rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTBES  ON  PUB- 
LIC FTT-Ta  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

TTndsr  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
eommlttoes  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 


Mt.  BRADKMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1067.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  printing  of  a  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Court  proceedings  and 
Actions  of  Vital  Interest  to  the  Congress" 
(Rept.  No.  93-1412) .  OidereC  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  BRADEMAB :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Reoolutton  1113.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  certain  printing  for  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalis  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ^Rept.  No.  93- 
1413).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADKMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
679.  Concurrent  resolution  t©  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  coplae  of  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organlssatlon  of 
the  Government  of  the  Dtstrlct  of  ColumbU 
(Bept.  No.  93-1414).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  BRADEMA8 :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
681.  Conctirrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  1.000  additional  hearings  entitled 
"OorrecUons"  parts  I  through  VI  (Bept.  No. 
93-1415).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

MP.  BBAOKUAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstratlcm.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
687.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  coplea  of  parts  I  and  H 
of  hearings  entitled  "Discrimination  Against 
Women"  (Rept.  No.  92-1418).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlhiatratlon.  Senate  Joint  Reatdutlon  204. 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  history  of  public  works  in  the 
United  States;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1417) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CONYKRS:  Committee  on  the  Judld- 
vry.  S.  8S71.  An  act  to  amsoid  the  Adndnls- 
tiatlve  Conference  Act;  vWlth  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-1418).  Referred  to  the  Coaan- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIPIBLD:  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
(Bept.  No.  93-1419) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TATIjOB:  Committee  on  Interim  and 
Insular  Afflalia.  B.B.  16897.  A  blU  to  author- 
las  additional  funds  for  acquisition  of  Inter- 
eats  In  land  within  the  area  known  as  Plsoata- 
way  Park  in  the  State  of  Maryland  (Rept.  No. 
93-1430).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  at  the  Union. 

Mr.  TATIX3R:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfnUrs.  H.R.  5838.  A  bill  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  In  the  Lava  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument  in  California  as  wilderness; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  93-1431).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Commlttse  on  Intarlc^  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  Jt.  10866.  A  bill  to  designate 
oertaUi  lands  In  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park,  Calif.,  as  wlldemeas:  with  amendments 
(Bept.  No.  92-1422) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll.  public 
blUs  and  resolutlosis  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORH: 
HJl.  16738.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Inoome  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FBASSR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SncBLB) : 
HJt.   16739.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 


of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  F(d< 

eral-State   pttblie   nastitsnrs   and   tm^UbW 
programs  (and  rec^tients  of  aSilstsnos  imdsr 
the  veterans'  pension  and  compenaation  pio- 
grams  or  any  other  Federal  qr  f sdscsUy  |i§. 
slated  program)  will  not  ha!T»;ths  amount 'M 
such  aid  or  asslstsncs  rednbed  because  c( 
Increases  In  monthly  aoclsl  seeuzlty  bans* 
fits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJt.  16740.  A  bill  to  lii4)rove  the  effldsney 
of  the  Nation's  highway  system,  allow  Btstis 
and   localltlae   more   flezlhUlty   In  utUistag 
highway  funds,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  HXINZ: 
HH.  16741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  excise 
tax  on  the  discharge  of  pollutants:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ash- 
BBooK,  Mr.  Datis  of  South  CaroUna, 
Mr.     Thompson     of     Georgia,     Mr. 
ScHunz.  and  Mr.  ZtON)  : 
HJl.  16742.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;   to  tfas 
Conmilttee  on  Internal  Elecurtty. 
ByMr.  MINISH: 
HA.   16743.  A  bill  to  amsnd  the  Social 
Sectirlty  Act  to  make  certain  that  reciplenU 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral-State  public   assistance   and   medicaid 
programs  (and  recipients  of  ssslstance  under 
the  veterans'  pension  and  coaopensatlon  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
slated  program)  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  assUtance  reduced  becaxiae  of  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  sscurlty  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MOSS: 
HJl.   16744.   A  blU  to  amsnd  section  278 
of   the  Internal   Revenue   Code   of   1964  to 
change  the  effective  date  for  the  provisions 
related  to  <t^"^"^ld  groves;  to  the  CommittM 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
WR  16745.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Boston  National  Hlstoriosl 
Park  In  tbs  Conunonwealth  of  Msaaachu- 
setts;  to  the  Conunlttee  oaa  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflslra. 

By  Mr.  QUILUEN: 
HJl.  16746.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  84 
of  ttUe  38  of  the  United  States  Cods  to  re- 
store entlUemsnt  to  edncattonal  bsosAts  to 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Kosan 
conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAHjSBACK: 
HJl.  16747.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  hu- 
mane care,  treatment,  habllltatlon  and  pro- 
tection of  the  mentally  retarded  in  residen- 
tial faculties  through  the  establishment  of 
strict  qiuOity  operation  and  control  stand- 
ards and  the  support  of  the  implementation 
of  such  standards  by  Federal  asslstanoe,  to 
establish  State  plana  which  require  a  surrey 
of  need  for  assistance  to  residential  facUttlss 
to  enable  them  to  be  in  compliance  with  soeh 
standards,  seek  to  minimise   Inapproprtats 
admissions  to  residential  facilities  and  de- 
velop strategies  which  stimulate  the  devriop- 
ment  erf  regional  and  community  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  include  the 
integration  of  such  residential  faculties,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunvce. 

H.B.  16748.  A  bUl  relating  to  employment 

of  Inmates  in  Federal  and  District  of  Oo- 

lumbia  penal  and  correctional  institutions; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BSED: 

HJl.  16749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  to  provide  Income  tax  sl«- 

pUfloatlon,  reform,  and  relief  for  smaU  bufll- 

nesses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   STBIOER   of   Wisconsin    (for 

himself.  Mr.  Kbm?,  Mr.  Rowson  of 

New  York.  Mr.  HAMMssscHicnT,  Mr. 


BaiiNBoaN,  Mr.  Cowrx,  Mr.  Bsix.  Mr. 
J  U       KKAxnrs,  Mr.  VOUkkkt,  Mr.  llsa. 

zau.   Mr.  BaowH  erf  Ohio,  Mr.Poa* 
^^.      sTTHS.  Mr.  Oowovra,  Mr.  Sftown  pf 
Michigan,  Mr.  Bsxs,  Mr.  Wa^  Mr. 
BncHAMAN.    Mr.    Otms.    Mr.   Sopts, 
Mr.  PsxTft  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
SDExs,    Mr.    CLXvxxjLKn,     and    tit: 
Trmvt): 
UB  18780.  A  blU  to  aaasnA  ths  Occaps- 
tiMSl  Ssfety  ana  Hsalth  Aet  of  1870  to  pro- 
^Stoadflltional  aselstsnee  to  snaaU  sssptoysrs: 
toU»e  ownmittse  on  JBduoatton  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJL  16751.  A  bin  to  amend  tlHS  23  of  ths 
United  States  Code  to  provlds  fw  the  Fed- 


eral funding  of  land  and  eaaemant  aoqulsl< 
tkws  and  tbs  eoastraotioa  sad  Isaprovsmsat 
of  neosaaary  roads  sod  sosale  vtMrtog  fsittt* 
tiaa  in  oc4er  to  develop  a  national  ssarrts 
and  isowtlons)  htghwajr  prograaa;  to  tbs 
Conunltts*  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROTHUL  of  North  Carollns: 
HS.  16783.  A  bin  to  provlds  disclosure 
standards  for  written  consumar  product 
warrSDtles  scslnsk  ^Meet  or  msUunetlon;  to 
de&ns  Fedsrai  oootsnt  standsrds  for  sucb 
warranties;  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Cloaa> 
mlaston  Aet  In  order  to  Improve  Ite  oonauiner 
protection  acUvltles,  and  for  other  purpoaas; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  ^oralgn 
commerce. 


By    Mr.    HOBTON    (for   himself.    Mr. 
USau.,  and  Mr.  oaooaaxm) : 
HJ.  Bse.  1808.  JSIBS  rssoliiUoB  to  dsstsie  > 
a  UA  ppUsy  of  •abJsvtogpopiUelton  sfcsWa- 
eatioa  by  votnntary  asans;  to  tbs  aomasit*' 
tea  on  Oovammsnt  Opsratloma 


PRIVATE  Bn.Tft  AND  RBBOLUTTONB 
Under  clause  l  cA  nde  XXZI, 

Mr.  BXm  pi«ssntsd  a  Mil  (H3.  18788)  fsr 
tbs  rsUeC  of  OomsUus  8.  Ball.  Viosor  F.  Mann.  ,i 
Jr..  Oeocgs  J.  Posnsr,  Dominlok.  A.  figSBi- 
mato,  and  Jsjdoss  R.  Walsh,  which  was  rs- 
ferred  to  tbs  Committee  on  the  Judlctary. 


SENATE— Tl'edJieadai^,  September  20, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Prealdent  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

FSATSR 

The  Reverend  Father  Gilbert  V. 
Hartke.  OP.,  chairman,  the  speech  axul 
c^aaia  department.  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Washington.  D.C.,  offered 
tbs  following  prayer : 

(30  home  to  your  friends  and  tett  ttnem 
hom  much  the  Lord  has  done  for  vok.— 
MM*  5: 19.  ^^      _^ 

O  Lord  oar  Oed,  we  faU  You  through 
our  sins.  Lord,  we  easily  make  pitialic 
oonfeerion  of  «»  sins  at  others,  "nite  we 
do  beoause  we  are  weak  aaid  need  to 
place  the  root  of  our  weakness  In  ottow 
than  our  self.  Help  us,  Heavenly  Father, 
to  face  our  f  auKs.  Help  us  not  to  burden 
our  brother  by  arnidiiis  o«r  reepoujA- 
bUltlss  to  You  and  to  htei,  ow  neighbor. 
LOTd,  You  came  on  earth  and  in  1,000 
day*  taught  my  neighbor  eind  me  the 
ceotarles  oM  lessons  of  oooirttUm  and 
compssslon.  Destroy,  O  Lord,  we  praar> 
Yoo,  the  ceaseleas^ycle  of  evU  that  holds 
us  csptlve.  Let  sin  die  In  us  as  the  sin 
of  the  world  died  In  Jesus  Your  Son. 
Tlmnu^  death  to  sin  and  no  farther 
slilftlng  of  responsihiUtles  for  our  fail- 
ings, may  we  be  brother  to  each  other 
and  SODS  of  God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uQsixlmous  consent  that  the  readins  of 
tbs  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  TSttB- 
dS9,  September  19,  1972,  be  dispensed 
wKh. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

1ST.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
80  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


South  CaroUna,  to  the  Acting  Cbiai  of 
Protocol  for  the  White  House,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador,  and  Christopher 
Van  HoUen,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ofQcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipoteotiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Sri  Lanka,  and  to  sanre  cob- 
currently  and  without  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Maldives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  ep.  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  twnpore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomlnatioos  are  con- 
sidered and  copflnned  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  that  the  President  be  iBune- 
diately  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  npminatioDs. 

TJaePRBaiDFINT  pro  tempore.  WUb- 
out  objection,  tlie  President  will  be  sa 

tiSQlSLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlino>'8  eocksent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  ledslaAive  nsssion. 

There  being  no  ohleotion.  the  Senate 
resiuBBd  the  ctxiaideratlon  of  legiaUtive 
business.         

RESCISSION  OF  ORDERS  RBCOG- 
TJTTTwn  SENATOR  HANSEN  AND 
SENATOR  EAOLETON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preeldmi.  laric 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hahsbm)  for  this 
morning  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wlih- 
out  oUeetion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
nfT<».ir«»  tile  same  request  for  the  Senator 
f  rt»n  Missouri  (Mr.  EAocnoH) . 

Tht  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Texas  (Mr.  Bkhtssb)  is  recogsiMd  ^O^ 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


AMBASSADORS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Etecntlve  Calendar. 

l%e  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
oanlnatlons  of  Marion  H.  SmoalE.  of 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tbt 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 


UNl'lTgD  STA'raS-SOVEErr  ORAHT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President*  I  will 
discuss  this  momii^  the  asneoeni  tta» 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
reached  this  past  July  8  uadu:  which  the 
Soviet  Union  was  to  purchase  $790  xaUf 
lion  ot  assorted  grains  from  the  United 
States  orer  a  3-yeear  period. 

During  this  fV"^m«»iap,  I  aek  uoanl^t 
moos  oonsent  that  my  assletasitt,  Mr. 
Oary  Bushell  and  Mr.  DMdd  Alien*  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  ^^lov, 

Tim  PRBBIDENT  pro  tenipiv&  With- 
oiii  ohiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BSN1BBN.  InttiallT.  everyone 
greeted  thanews  al  thiaagreemeat  with 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  shared 
that  esthuitasm  with  them,  beeause  we 
kzuyw  this  should  bsneftt  all  «<  our  pecHide. 
Our  farmers  benefit  because  of  the  in-> 
creased  maritets  for  th^r  products.  Ow 
workers  benefit  through  thf  iwrmmA 
number  of  Jobs  that  result.  Our  oon- 
sumers  benefit  beeause  of  the  ImgiroTe- 
moit  In  the  state  of  our.  eooootny. 

Bat.  Mr.  president,  the  thipg.that.con- 
cems  me  in  this  is  the  obvious  dtswigard 
for  the  farmer  and  the  way  It  has  been 
hsndled  In  the  Department  of  Acrlcul- 
ttxre.  Some  of  the  details  I  think  threaten 
future  trade.  I  w»nt  the  details  ol  this 
trade  made  public,  and  I  want  to  know 
who  has  shown  the  lack  of  concern  for 
the  farmer  in  that  Department. 

Mr.  Frceldent,  the  Soviet.U&ion  and  a 
handful  of  huge  international  grain 
traders  reaped  great  benefits  from  the 
Uhited  States-Russian  grain  deal.  The 
U£.  farmer  win.  Indeed,  benefit  In  the 
long  run  with  Inernaseri  trade,  but  the 
trade  condH-lff"*  must  be  open  and  eoui- 
table  and  lor  the  benefit  of  the  produoer 
as  well  as  the  large  tntematlonal  grain 

trader. 

In  this  deal  the  Soviet  Union,  at  a 
time  whoi  her  wheat  crop  was  severely 
damaged  by  weather  confiltions.  hM 
yit^p<^V>ri  Uhde  dam  like  the  f&irway 
barkers  handled  the  city  slicker  wlw 
went  to  the  country  fair.  Not  only  ha* 
Russia  been  abie  to  obtain  sorely  needed 
wheat  from  this  country,  and  tn  ooiAoas 
quantities,  but  she  has  been  able  to  get 
it  at  bargain  basement  rates — urates  that 
would  have  been  made  some  of  our  old 
Yankee  traders  blush  in  embarrassment. 
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We  h«v«  reportedly  sold  the  Soviet 
Union  on  eatlinated  400  mllUaii  bushels 
of  wheat.  While  these  luve  Soirlet  por- 
ohMM  forced  an  UiareMe  of  30  cents  per 
bushfl  to  the  price  of  wheat  to  domestic 
cooRimerB  between  July  8  and  Aiwust  7. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  held  the 
Soviet  Union's  price  steady  by  Incr^- 
Ing  the  export  subsidy  paid  on  thsir 
wheat  from  6  cents  a  bushel  to  31  cmts 
a  bushel.  Before  It  was  all  over,  every 
bushd  of  wheat  the  Soviet  Union  pur- 
chased was  costing  the  American  tax- 
payer 47  cents  in  export  subsidy. 

Most  experts  place  the  oost  to  the 
American  taxpayers  in  excess  of  $100 
million.  Since  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cvilture  considers  the  prices  at  which 
traders  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union  prlvl- 
leged  business  information,  it  is  unpos- 
Blble  to  determine  if  the  Russians  or  the 
grato  traders,  or  in  what  proportion,  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers'  $100 

mill*"" 

Why  did  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture allow  the  export  subsidies  to  get  so 
high  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  world 
price  at  the  low  level  at  which  the  Soviet 
Uhlon  apparently  was  buying?  The 
United  States  was  the  only  major  seUer 
in  the  world  at  the  time.  The  Canadians 
have  told  us  that  their  exports  were 
heavily  committed  \mtll  1973.  So  we  were 
the  only  big  seller  available  to  the  mar- 
ket at  that  time.  ^  ^ 
On  September  1.  when  the  export  sub- 
sidy was  reduced  from  47  cents  to  30 
cents,  and  the  U.S.  export  price  Jumped 
up  from  $l.«6  to  $1.87.  bustoess  was  sUll 
good.  In  fact,  some  of  our  regidar  cus- 
tomers and  allies  are  having  to  pay  those 
higher  prices.  Because  of  the  state  of 
the  world  mariut,  this  years'  wheat 
could  possibly  have  been  sold  at  domes- 
tic prloee  without  any  subsidy. 

However,  the  aspect  of  this  agreement 
cauilntf  tbe  greatest  controversy  is  the 
posslbliny  of  Inside  deaUng. 

m  April,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture was  to  Russia  negotlattog  this 
agreement  while  also  applying  for  a  top- 
levri  management  position  with  Con- 

ttoantalOralnOo.  .  , 

On  tbe  ntoth  he  met  with  Soviet  officials 
agato  to  Washington,  at  which  time  the 
Soviets  expressed  toterest  to  the  credit 
terms  they  had  earlier  rejected  to  Mos- 
cow. Three  days  later  he  gave  notice  of 
hl8  tatentlon  to  leave  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  On  June  7  he  offlciaDy  re- 
signed, and  the  following  day  he  Jotaed 
Continental  Qrato  Co.  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent, "mat  company  ultimately   made 
approximately    one-half    of    the    total 
wheat  sales  under  the  trade  agreement 
which  was  amunmced;  and  that  was  an- 
nounced pidJlicly  only  30  days  after  his 
departure  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

It  was  revealed  yesterday  that  the  com- 
pany he  Joined  signed  a  contract  of  ap- 
proximately $230  million  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  sale  of  150  million  bushels 
of  wheat  3  days  before  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  United  States-Soviet 
gxain  agreement. 

Now.  that  is  a  remarkable  set  of  coto- 
aideoces.  and  it  does  not  bxiUd  confidence 
to  tba  mtegrity  of  the  Government. 
Whether  the  Assistant  Secretary's  ac- 


tions amount  to  a  violation  of  Federal 
confllct-of-toterest  statutes  is  yet  to  be 
decided.  Whether  he  gave  his  new  em- 
ployer valuable  inside  information  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  need  for  wheat  is  a 
qiiestlon  which  may  never  be  answered. 
What  is  certato  is  that  this  type  of  ap- 
parent conflict  will  undermtoe  public 
confidence  to  future  Eaat-West  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  inside  information  on 
trade  policies  is  an  advantage  to  any 
industry  but  it  is  particularly  valuable 
In  agriciiltural  trade.  Advance  knowledge 
of  a  major  sale  such  as  this  <me  would 
allow  a  company  to  purchase  wheat  dur- 
tog  July  and  early  August  at  low  prices, 
store  It.  and  postpone  booktag  for  ex- 
port subsidies  until  late  August  when 
the  subsidy  rate  had  been  pushed  up  by 
domestic  price  increases.  The  company 
could  also  buy  wheat  for  future  deUvery 
In  the  commodity  markets  at  low  prices 
prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  sale 
and  obtato  deUvery  after  the  sale  had 
pushed  up  the  price. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  exiport  sub- 
sidies betog  paid  to  grato  dealers  finally 
became  untenable,  phone  calls  were 
made  to  the  prtacipal  exporters  on  Au- 
gust 24  to  warn  them  of  a  possible  change 
to  export  payment  policy,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  caUed  for  August  25  to  Wash- 
ington. Perhaps  all  this  is  normal  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture:  but  what, 
Mr.  President,  is  wrong  with  a  public 
announc«nent  which  allows  the  whole 
Nation  to  know  about  a  change  to  policy 
at  the  same  time  grato  dealers  do? 

Mr.  President,  what  about  the  farm- 
ers? It  seems  outrageous  to  me  that  the 
Agriculture  Department,  which  has  been 
so  solicitous  of  the  needs  of  the  grato 
traders,  has  not  been  more  helpful  to  the 
farmers  to  the  affair. 

After  all,  the  Agriculture  D«>artment 
ia  supposed  to  represent  the  farmer  to 
o»ir  Gtovemment,  just  as  the  Commerce 
Department  represents  the  bustoessman, 
and  the  Labor  Department  the  working 
man.  The  Agriculture  Departenent  Is  to- 
tended  to  be  the  farmer's  advocate  to 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

While  expanded  trade  for  agriculture 
products  is  to  the  totereat  of  all  our 
farmers,  and  I  support  such  expansicm, 
this  particular  sale  has  had  an  toequl- 
table  effect  to  some  areas.  Due  to  the  cal- 
culatton  of  the  value  ot  wheat  cerUficatee 
on   a   5-month    average   beglnntog   on 
July  1  and  going  to  Novemiser  30,  farm- 
ers to  early-harvest  areas  who  sold  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  pendtog  sale  will 
actually  make  leas  money  this  year  than 
if  the  Soviet  sale  had  never  been  made. 
Farmers  to  the  early -harvest  States  such 
as  TeoEas  sold  at  prices  below  what  Is 
now  expected  to  be  *he  5-mooith  average, 
and  will  receive  {approximately  30  cents 
lees  than  the  parity  price  they  would 
have  received  absent  the  Soviet  wheat 
purchases.  It  has  beoi  estimated  that 
such  lOGses  to  farmers  will  amount  to 
almost  $69  million. 

In  testimony  belore  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Livestock  and  Qrato  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  expressed 
sympathy  but  has  not  made  a  oommit- 
ment  to  provide  aqulty  for  the  farmer 
although   his    depwtment    moved    very 


qi^ckly    to    provide    subsidies   for  Hm 
ezpo^er. 

The   legislation    which    the    Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  totroduced  last 
week  would  reimburse  tliese  f  armen  tot 
this  loss  as  a  matter  of  simple  equUgr. 
That  legislation  wUl  be  considered  by 
the  Soiate  Agriculture  Committee  thli 
morning  and  I  urge  its  speedy  approvsL 
Once  agato,  Mr.  Pretldsnt,  I  wish  to 
express   my    complete   support   at  CX' 
panded  trade  for  agricultural  goods  u 
well  as  other  products — ^wlth  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  other  nations.  But  to 
build  this  expansion  and  public  support 
for  it,  we  must  get  a  good  price  for  our 
products,  avoid  apparent  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, and  insure  the  benefits  are  shared 
by  all  our  citizens — farmers,  taxpayers 
and  traders. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  early  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  this  legislation. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mtonesota  (Mr.  Humphkxt)  is  now  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

MX.  HUMRHREY.  Mr.  President,  lint 
of  all  I  wish  to  conmiend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BxKTSKN)  upon  his  review  of  the  cuircot 
situation  as  it  relates  to  tbe  price  sad 
marketing  of  wheat,  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  expOTt  program  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  prevailing  domestic  price, 
and  the  impact  of  this  entire  opeaMm 
of  export  sales  upon  the  ineame  of  Amer* 
ican  farmers. 

I  do  not  use  this  oocastcn.  Mr.  Tim- 
dent,  to  belabor  the  subject  of  the  Soviet 
grato  deal.  Let  me  say  that  I,  like  tte 
Senator  from  Teacas,  am  very  pisMWt 
whenever  we  can  expand  our  exports.  We 
need  to  do  that.  And.  todeed.  to  yesa 
past,  I  Joined  with  the  distinguished  Bea- 
ator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ajkxh)  to  en- 
couraging what  we  cail  export  suMdiea 
so  that  the  American  farmers  and  our  ex- 
porters covild  engage  competitively  to 
world  trade.  The  purposes  of  those  export 
subsidies  is  to  provide  a  freer  fiow  sad 
a  greater  flow  of  American  agrlcultuzsl 
products  toto  world  marketo,  witho«*  de- 
pressing the  American  domestic  price. 

The  cmly  question  at  issue  here  Is  the 
matter  of  tlm^  information  to  the 
American  farmer  as  compared  to  wl»t 
ktod  of  treatment  the  exporter  rweim 
related  to  that  of  the  farmer.  I  *>  no* 
draw  conclusions  at  this  tlnae  imtil  w 
mvesUgation  of  this  whole  subject  msMr 
has  been  concluded.  There  are  certiln 
areas,  however,  that  require  very  careful 
attention. 

For  example,  did  exporters  receive  any 
tipoff  of  advance  informaticai  that  per- 
mitted them  to  step  toto  the  Amert»n 
domestic  market  to  buy  up  gram  suiw)J»» 
at  low  prices  and  hold  them  toe  la«» 
exports?  Were  there  any  relatioofilaw 
that  violated  standards  of  ethical  con- 
duct between  departmental  ofiBcials.  pree- 
ent  and  former,  and  American  exporters. 
I  do  not  have  the  answers  to  all  of  these 
questions,  Mr.  President,  and  I  am  n» 
gotog  to  level  any  accusations. 

I  shall  await  the  result  of  the  toverti- 
gation  being  conducted  by  the  oM« 
body.  I  understand  this  morning  that «» 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  lopp- 
ing into  the  whole  matter,  as  is  the  Com- 


modtiiv  Exehanga  Autbortty.  Hiey  arc 
5^  into  matt«  as  ii  rda*^  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  vtoiatlnngf 
tbe  law  tovolTtng  to  what  w©  call  grato 

But  I  direct  my  attention  prinmrflr  to 
the  weU-betog  of  the  fanner.  Tbe  fanner 
did  not  receive  any  toformaUoa  ab(^a 
projected  Soviet  wato  deaiOT  sal^'tta 
SaJtettog  servtcea  of  th»DepartBMn$  of 
Agriculture  were  very  alert  ia  th^  con- 
cern for  the  exporter,  for  tte  grain  tMde. 
but  seemed  to  be  very  unconcerned  about 

the  toterests  of  tbe  Indhrldual  fanner. 
Many  of  those  farmers,  haid-presaed  aa 
they  are  for  cash,  sold  thalr  grato  at  low 
Dtices  to  the  early  summer,  dsaplte  the 
fact  that  had  they  received  inlormation 
aa  to  the  possiWntles  of  this  substantial 
export  sale,  they  could  have  and  wojOd 
have  held  on  for  a  better  price  to  the 

marketplace.  

Mr  President,  Senator  Bxhtskk  and  I 
have  totroduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
267. 1  shall  go  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
(;,;Ature  this  morning,  to  tbe  hope  that  we 
might  be  able  to  pass  this  measure. 

The  measure  provides  that  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visiMis  of  this  jotot  resolution  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis.  Such  fair  and  eaui- 
tabls  administration  of  this  program  of 
deficiency  payments  should  not  preewit 
any  serious  problems  to  the  admlntetra- 
tlon.  The  Commodtty  Credit  Corporation 
now  has  an  accepted  scale  of  differentials 
by  county  and  quality  of  wheat  which  It 
uses  to  administering  its  price  support 
loan  program.  These  dtfferHittals  could 
be  aivlled  to  producMS*  sales  to  deter- 
mine tbe  amount  of  the  deficiency  pay- 
ment to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Let  me  review  briefly  agato  what  has 
happened. 

The  parity  price  of  wheat  to  July  1972 
was  $3.03  per  bushel.  The  UJ3.  average 
faim  price  at  that  time  was  $1.38  per 
bushel. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  potot 
out  that  the  fanner  was  receiving  less 
t-hftfi  half  of  vrtiat  he  ought  to  receive  for 
hla  wheat.  Under  the  TJB.  average  farm 
price,  the  v^ue  of  1972  wheat  m«a*ettag 
certificates,  under  the  Agricottural  Act 
of  1970,  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  average  market  price  to  the  first  5 
mwiths  of  the  marketing  year.  Jtdy  1  to 
November  30,  1972.  and  the  parity  price 
in  July. 

With  no  new  developments  to  the 
market,  it  is  probable  that  the  5-month 
average  market  prices  would  have  ap- 
proximated $1.33,  resulting  to  the  cer- 
tificates having  a  value  of  $1.70  per 
bush^. 

As  the  extent  of  the  Soviet  pundfcjasea 
became  kzvown,  market  prices  rose 
sharjidy.  No.  1  ordinary  red  winter  wheat 
at  Kansas  City  tocreased  to  price  from 
S1.52  a  bushel  the  flret  days  ot  Jnly  to 
$1.62  the  first  2  days  of  August,  to  $1-95 
the  first  2  days  to  September,  to  $2.27, 
yesterday,  September  19.  This  Is  an  to- 
crease  erf  75  cents  a  bushel  for  first 
quality  wheat  at  the  Kansas  City 
market. 

It  now  appears  probable  that  wheat 
prices  will  average  30  cents  a  bushel 
higher  and  wheat  mariEeting  certificate 


vahies  win  be  30  cents  a  butf)^  leas  than 
they  would  have  been  In  tbe  abeenoe  of 
the  extraordinary  export  sales  to  the 
soviet  Union  and  other  countries. 

Wheat  producers  who  sold  their  vrtieat 
before  the  siiarp  rise  la  prices  occurred 
to  late  August  and  September  not  only 
failed  to  receive  hli^ber  prices  which  are 
now  expected  to  prevail  for  the  balance 
of  the  season,  but  wlU  recetve  marketinir 
oertlflcatee  valued  at  some  30  cents  a 
bushel  leea  tbaa  otherwise. 

On  the  beeUof  previous  marketlngi  it 
is  probable  that  about  one-third  of  the 
1972  wheat  was  sold  by  mtd- August. 
Knee  socdbem  wheat  prodiicers  i^ho  sold 
early  are  probabb^  about  average  to  slse 
it  is  probaide  that  about  a  third  of  the 
wheat  producM-s  win  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  wheat  sales  to  tbe  Sevlei 
Union  unless  deOeiency  payments,  sim- 
ilar to  those  authortxed  to  aenate  JolnC 
Resolution  267  are  made. 

Ibe  domestic  wheat  marketing  allot- 
ment is  approximately  500  minion  bush- 
els. If  the  value  of  these  certificates  Is 
reduced  30  cents  a  bushel  as  a  result  of 
higher  market  prices  Oovemment  ex- 
penditures would  be  reduced  $150  mllMnn. 
If  the  producers  of  one-thted  of  this 
500  million  bushel  dooMBtle  marketlnt 
quota  qualified  for  deficiency  paymoits. 
because  of  early  sales  at  law  prices,  the 
deficiency  payinents  would  total  $60  mil- 
lion, one-third  of  the  anticipated  savings 
to  the  OovemmeBt. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  only  reason  we  to- 
troduce  this  measure  Is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  did  not  level  with 
the  farmers — ^they  did  atit  ladlcato  to 
them  maigr  sales  were  to  tbe  ofBng.  I 
cannot  say  how  much  tbe  Department 
knew  as  to  th»  volume  of  tboee  sales,  but 
I  do  know,  from  the  testlaaony  that  has 
already  been  reortved  tagr  the  other  body, 
that  exporters  to  the  grato  trade  did 
know  that  there  would  be  some  Soviet 
purchases  and.  Indeed,  information  was 
given  to  these  exporters  relating  to  grato 
subsidies  and  to  the  poealWlltlM  of  So- 
viet purchases.  It  was  common  talk  to  the 
marketplece  among  the  exporters.  Tbe 
farmer  did  not  receive  that  Information. 
Tbe  Depaarteient  of  Agtlealtnre  was 
very  senaitlTe  to  tbe  needs  of  tbe  ex- 
porters. I  am  not  accusing  anyone  of 
any  hanky-panky.  I  am  not  saytog  there 
was  any   coemption.  I  do  not  Imow. 
That  has  yet  to  be  determined.  But  I  am 
aayinc  that  the  Deperimeot  <^  Agricul- 
ture was  very  alert  to  the  needs  cuad  op- 
portunttlee  for  the  «port  tiwde,  but  ap- 
parottly  was  very  mute  and  tlBtnA  irtwi 
it    came   to   informing    the    American 
farmer. 

Approximately  one-fouxtb  to  <me- 
third  of  the  farmers  sold  their  grain  at 
low  prices  prior  to  any  anBouncements 
about  the  Russian  aale.  This  mean»  that 
they  were  not  able  to  really  benefit 
ttom  the  salee,  losing  part  of  tb^  cer- 
tificate reimbursement,  whteh  wtil  re-> 
suit  in  more  than  $50  minion  to  lost  to- 
come. 

This  does  n&t  apply  particularly  to  the 
fanners  to  the  area  I  reiieeeent  to  tbe 
Senate,  becauae  we  market  later  to  the 
year.  Our  harvcettDg  of  'wribea*  to  ti3» 
Northern  States  oomse  to  eeriy  Aucwt. 
and  much  of  that  wheat  does  not  go  to 


maifcet  until  later.  But  to  the  BPoth- 
Central  Ttet**  and  the  South veetern 
States,  it  laof  cxltleal  laaportanoe.  Also, 
we  know  that  the  total  supply  of  wheat 
affects  tbe  entire  market  i^ee. 

So.  Mr.  FreeldBnt.  I  rise  today  to  en- 
courage prompt  action  on  tbe  resolntlon 
that  Senator  Bnnmr  and  I  have  to- 
troduoed.  as  I  will  press  for  to  the  Senate 
Oommittee   on   Agriculture   later   this 

Flhally.  let  me  Just  say  a  word  about 
tbe  Soviet  purchases  of  wheat  and  the 
possibilities  of  other  feed  grain  sales  to 
Rua^ba.  I  tblnk  there  Is  legitimate  rea- 
son to  be  critical  of  the  administration 
to  connecticm  with  its  hapdllng  of  the 
pttaeat  shlpjptnr  ammgcments  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  eak  tbe  Senate  to  remettfr- 
ber  that  the  arrantenaeBt  as  ortghaelly 
proposed  provides  for  ope-^third  of  tbe 
cargo  to  be  carried  to  UJB.  bottoms,  ooe- 
thtrd  to  third  country  bottoms,  and  oas^ 
third  to  Soviet  ships. 

The  failure  to  reach  a  timely  acree- 
ment  has  resulted  in  two  thtogs:  Pint, 
Soviet  ships  are  not  coming  down  into 
the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes,  particu- 
larly the  port  of  Dutath.  As  iwarly  as  I 
can  remember,  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  our  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce not  only  have  discouraged  it  but 
also  have  placed  certato  restrictions  on 
their  doing  so.  Our  Ooverument  claims 
that  the  reason  for  tbdr  doing  this  is  to 
order  to  bring  about  the  beet  poerible 
agreraoent  from  our  point  of  vlev. 

Second,  the  UB.  bottoms  are  not 
transporting  the  amount  they  would 
be  entitled  to  transport  if  tbe  agreemmt 
were  to  effect.  If  the  Soviets  were  to- 
deed permitted  to  enter  tbe  Great 
Lakes,  it  would  mean  increased  busi- 
ness for  those  ports. 

From  an  overall  standpoint,  tbe  key 
issue  Is  f  allore  to  arrire  «t  an  agreement 
to  denying  business  to  United  States 
carriers  where  the  agreement  would  in- 
sure that  they  would  get  one-third  of 
tbe  business  and  the  other  two-thirds 
of  the  bustoess  most  likely  would  be  with 
Soviet  and  third-country  flea  using 
Great  Lakes  ports  and  thus  a  failure  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  which  would 
benefit  not  only  the  ports  of  tbe  Great 
lAkea.  but  the  entire  United  States 
shipping  Industry. 

Ttiere  Is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  be 
critical  of  the  admlnlatration  for  its 
failure  to  reach  such  an  agreement.  It 
has  had  more  than  adequate  time  to  do 
so.  If  something  is  not  done  almost  wlth- 
to  a  matter  of  days,  we  to  the  Great 
Lakes  wfll  find  ourselves  in  viitaA  we 
would  call  the  winter  season  and  the 
ports  wUl  he  closed  and  we  wlU  have  lost 
any  opportimlty  to  ship  these  very  Im- 
portant agricultural  commodltlee. 

Thus.  I  ask  the  administration  to  act. 
I  ask  tbe  administration  to  do  it  iww 
before  we  loee  tbe  poealbUlty  of  shipping 
on  American  ships  and  before  we  loee  tbe 
poeeiblUty  erf  utilizing  the  Great  Lakes 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  this  admlnistratloii  has 
been  derdlct  to  its  agricultural  policy. 
IMS  admhdBtratlon  has  permitted  the 
American  farmer  to  lave  an  average 
parity  ratio  of  otdy  74,  a  level  ^tittkh 
PresideiM  Nixon  said  during  his  Iftt 


I 
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praildantlal  election  campaign  as  being 
far  too  low.  .  ^ 

TUia  admlnlBtaraUon  up  untU  the  part 
2  watxtbB  haa  been  havtwc  »  flom  paitty 
price  between  89  and  70.  It  has  Uterafly 
Uauldated  thoiManda  of  fannarB  and  put 
American  agriculture  deep  into  d^*- « 
ha»  driven  tliousaads  of  farmers  off  tne 

land.  . 

I  recall  a  statement  by  the  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  TJhlted  Statee  m  he  cam- 
paigned  in  Des  Molnee.  Iowa,  In  Septem- 
ber 1968.  when  he  said: 

It  la  Wgti  tune  wo  Had  •.  9eca-«tary  of  Agrl- 
oulture  who  wlU  not  »p«ul  tlm.  ^  telling 
off  the  tvmm  of  America  Irat  ln«t««l  will 
uok  for  tbam. 
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WeUL  Mr.  Prnddent.  thU  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  played  a  le«^_^«^ 
killing  the  grain  reserve  bill.  This  sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  not  as  yet  put 
himself  on  record  with  reference  to  toe 
bUl  Itttioduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  BnrrsiK)  and  myself,  but  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  he  opposes  it. 
This  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
fused to  support  what  we  call  aipply 
management  l^lslation  that  would  give 
the  farmers  a  better  P^ce.  TWsSecre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  haa  spent  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  pitting  labor  against  farmer. 
This  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not 
anolcen  up  for  the  American  farmer— 
that  family  farmer  who  Is  the  backbone 
ol  the  American  agricultural  system. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  summailM 
my  case  this  morning  by  saying.  No.  1. 
Sat^  had  better  look  to  the  future 
to  see  wbethw:  we  will  have  adequate 
supplies  from  our  agriculture.  We  can- 
n?t  alJ  the  tamper  to  plant  more  11  he 
wm  not  get  a  guarantee  m  ^tilsprtce|i. 
The  farmer  has  been  up  that  road  be- 
fore Even  previous  adminlstrattoni  said 
they  wore  aympatheUo  to  the  farmer  and 
asked  him  to  plJuat  when  they  thouint 
there  would  be  a.  shortage.  ;^e  ^™« 
responded,  but  only  to  receive  Km 
priced  Tbaref  ore.  If  we  are  gotog  to  a^ 
the  fanner  to  plant,  he  must  be  aUe  to 
sob  aside  grain  reserves  that  do  not  ad- 
versiOy  affect  the  market  price. 

iTOCOurage  export  trade,  but  1  eas  to 
this  adminlatratlDn  that  wh«  toey  do  It. 
I  hope  that  they  make  information  relat- 
ing to  it  totally  puhUc.  I^t  tJiere  be 
nothing  that  will  cloud  the  Issue.  Let 
there  be  no  opportunity  for  people  to  s^ 
that  something  was  done,  so  to  speak, 
behind  closed  doors,  or  that  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity received  special  favor. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  find  a 
way  to  give  the  American  farmer  proper 
assurance  that  he  will  receive  parity 
prices  for  his  commodities.  He  has  suf- 
fered long  enough.  He  is  entitled  to  jus- 
tice m  the  marketplace. 

Mr  Prealdent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  R«com  a 
newa  story  earning  a  statement  by  Mr, 
Tooy  Dechant,  preeldent  of  the  Farmers 
Uhion.  Mr.  Dechaaf 8  statement  under- 
scoree   the  legitimate  concern   of  our 

f  aoslly  farms.  .  .    ^ 

I  aiK)  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Bacoiui  the  statement  oi 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
MoHBALB.  Senator  Momsau  emphasises 
tta»  Importance  of  supply  management 


and  the  result  of  the  Nixon  agricultural 
pollclea  on  oxir  farm  producers. 

There  being  no  objection  the  arttcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cow>, 
as  follows:  , 

(Prom  Mlnne»ota  Agrtc\Uture.  Sept.  7.  1972  J 
Sbcvbot  im  Whxat  Dbal  Hvxt  Whkat 

fiaxa» — ^DxcHAJtr 
Wmhzkcton,  DC.  Augu»t  $0— The  Bu«- 
slan  wheat  de»l  hw  ooeX  wh«it  ffcrmert  In 
early-hafTMt  axvtJi  an  e8tlniat*<l  $100  mil- 
lion In  government  wheat  certlflcate  pmy- 
ments,  acconllng  to  Tony  De«hant,  the  na- 
tional prMldent  at  the  ¥*xnmn  Union. 

Thl«  wlU  occur.  EXchaut  said.  b«»u«a  the 
rlalng  wheat  market  could  ratoe  the  average 
prtce  to  SI. 76  per  buahal.  or  higher,  during 
the  JxUy  to  November  marketing  period.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  federal 
subsidy  by  approximately  40  cents  a  buahel. 
Dechant  explained  that  farmerB  received 
tbe  difference  between  the  average  price  dur- 
ing the  ftve.month  marketing  period  and 
100  per  oent  of  parity,  now  estimated  at 
$3  03  per  bushel,  on  that  portion  of  their 
wheat  used  In  domettlc  markets.  This  Is 
slightly  less  than  half  the  total  wheat  har- 
vested. ^  ,  .  _. 
"But  thoee  fanners  who  soJd  their  wheat 
to  July  received  only  Si. 30  to  »1.86  per 
bushel."  Dechant  said.  "Their  wheat  certif- 
icate wUl  amount  to  only  SlJa  per  bushel. 
If  the  average  for  the  flve-month  period  la 
^1.7$_ini^ng  their  total  rettim  about  40 
cents  a  bushel  leee  than  the  full  parity  price 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  law." 

Dechant  charged  that  the  situation  is  the 
reetat  of  the  soerecy  surrounding  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal.  "PuU  deUOls  should  have 
been  announced  in  advance  ao  that  farmere 
could  have  made  better  Judgments  at  the 
time  of  harreet."  he  said. 

Dechant  estimated  that  farmers  may  have 
sold  betwaeii  400  and  500  mlUlon  bushels 
of  wheat  in  July  in  such  eariy-harveet  ai»M 
as  "Wxas,  (Mclahoma,  Kansas  and  parts  of 
N^btaaka  and  South  Dakota.  "They  wers  en- 
titled to  100  per  cent  of  parity  on  about 
hall  of  this  wheat."  he  said,  "Instead,  they 
WlU  receive  leee  than  80  per  cent  of  parity." 


longer  term  market  opportunities  are  de- 
veloped, this  prtee  iBOrease  wOl  be  short 
term.  The  favorable  prteee  this  year  wm  aos 
carry  taziBaiB  through  several  year*  of  dis- 
aster level  prices."  he  declared. 

"In  my  Judgment,  a  better  government 
farm  program  is  needed  to  more  adequately 
stablllM  f  srm  production  and  balance  supply 
with  demand.  Then,  new  export  market  op- 
portunities open  up.  specific  supply  eipui- 
ston  meaeoree  o«i  be  taken.  The  current  set- 
astde  program  aUowa  too  much  ^allppage  and 
uncertatoty  in  production  o<  major  com- 
modities. Besides  aU  the  natural  risks  in 
farming  due  to  weather,  disease,  and  InsecU, 
the  government  program  does  an  Inadequate 
'ob  of  supply  management.  In  planning  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  farmers  have  to  rely 
heavily  on  the  goyermnent  crop  reports  or 
solely  on  chance.  They  have  no  qiectfle  Idea 
at  planting  time  how  much  of  each  com- 
modity WlU  be  planted  across  the  nation." 

"A  more  adequate  supply  management  pro- 
gram, a  strategic  grain  reserve  and  Increased 
price  support  loan  rates  could  eliminate 
many  of  these  uncertainties  and  Increase 
farm  Income." 


VITIATING    ORDER    FOR    SENATOR 
COOK  TO  SPEAK  THIS  MORNINQ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  theorder  gr^t^ 
ed  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  yesterday  to  speak 
for  15  minutes  this  morning  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MoNDAUt  coNOounas  About  Lonq  Tbkm 
Incomx  BkWKf'11'8  roa  Pakmkbs  in  Salks 
The  sale  of  nearly  W  billion  worth  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  Uluatratee  dra- 
matlcaUy  the  potential  for  peaceful  non- 
strategic  Hast-Wert  trade,  -mis  trade  could 
play  a  role  In  the  expanding  UB.  exports, 
aocording  to  Senator  Walter  F.  Momrtale. 

"Export  axpuakon  of  this  type  Is  espeolally 
lnq>oitant  U  we  are  to  develop  better  farm 
income  from  our  expanding  agricultural  pro- 
ducUvlty.  Increased  Bxisslan  purchases  of 
feed  grains  for  their  growing  livestock  ta- 
dustry  show  promise  of  furf*er  trade  oppor- 
tunltlee."  he  aald. 

"I  am  concerned,  howevsr.  that  there  la 
little  promlee  of  long-term  Income  beneftU 
for  farmers  from  the  salee.  The  present  gov- 
ernment farm  program  has  resulted  tn  farm 
prices  often  dropping  to  disaster  levels.  ThU. 
in  turn,  has  exerted  downward  pressure  on 
world  prices  as  excess  production  Is  dumped 
Into  export  markets." 

The  Administration  coaalstently  states 
that  grain  prloee  have  to  *ay  low  In  order 
to  compete  In  world  markets.  But  big  trade 
volume  without  proflte  to  the  farmer  ac- 
QomplUhea  nothing.  Further,  these  break- 
even prices  exert  downward  pressure  on  world 
prices.  This  Is  the  predicament  which  results 
when  farmers  have  no  voles  In  International 
farm  trade  decisions,  he  explained. 

"As  a  reinilt  of  vast  overproduction,  wheat 
prloee  have  been  at  disaster  levels  for  sev- 
eral years.  Now.  a  crop  faUtue  In  Russia  has 
turned  into  a  unique  oppoettmlty  to  reduce 
UJ8.  stocks  of  wheat.  The  result  hae  been  a 
sudden  Increase  In  wheat  prices.  But  unless 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
AuLKH) .  At  this  time.  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  some  peo- 
ple cannot  stand  prosperity.  One  would 
have  thought  if  there  was  anything  the 
farmer  wanted  more  than  anything  else, 
it  was  to  be  able  to  sell  his  wheat,  sen 
it  at  higher  prices,  and  to  get  more  con- 
trsMjts  with  other  nations. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  been  hap- 
pening. The  largest  contract  in  history 
has  just  been  negotiated  with  Russia. 
Another  large  contract  is  helng  negoti- 
ated with  mainland  China. 

I  heard  one  commentator  mention  at 
the  time  that  it  was  being  negotiated 
with  Prance — which  is  a  cute  way  of  get- 
ting away  from  saying  it  was  Araerican 
wheat.  There  have  been  no  negotiations 
with  Prance  on  this,  but  who  expects 
candor  in  these  political  days  anyiroyf 
What  can  we  expect  from  an  opposi- 
tion suddenly  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  is  getting  better  prices  for 
his  product?  We  would  expect  them  to  do 
exactly  what  they  are  doing,  that  Is, 
getting  up  and  saying,  "This  is  great.  We 
love  the  farmer.  We  think  this  is  fine, 
but  it  must  be  that  someone  else  is  get- 
ting more  money  than  the  farmer." 

I  have  lived  as  a  smaU  boy  on  a  farm, 
and  I  know  that  farmers  generally  are 
accustomed  to  blaming  the  middleman. 
I  never  saw  a  happy  farmer,  because  al- 
ways he  was  grumbling  that  the  big  cor- 
porations or  the  middleman  or  someone 
else  was  getting  more  money  than  he 

Now,  if  we  take  a  demagog  who  wants. 


iMiiy  to  flw  his  wings  and  rtde  the 
currents  on  this  one.  all  he  has  to  <to 
la  tell  the  farmer.  "Sure,  you  make  a 
proflt.  Wheat  is  going  up,  but  someone 
else  is  making  more  money  than  you  are." 
That  does  not  have  to  be  proved,  be- 
cause this  is  an  election  year.  This  is  the 
year  of  nonproof.  This  is  the  year  of 
agitation.  This  is  the  year  ln«Fhlch  we 
kind  of  goose  the  farmer  into  cries  of  out- 
rage all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  talking  about 
anything  that  has  been  said  here.  I  am 
talking  primarily  about  the  almost  in- 
stant reaction  of  the  forces  of  the  opiJosi- 
tlon  to  this  administration  when  they 
were.  I  suppose,  caught  short  on  the  grain 
deal.' They  were  caught  as  short  as  some 
of  the  big  grain  dealers  were.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  will  appear  in  due  time  that 
the  principal  grain  dealers  did  not  make 
money  on  the  original  transaction  but 
that  they  lost  money.  I  am  waiting— we 
are  all  waiting — for  the  evidence  of  that, 
but  certainly  some  of  the  grain  dealers 
were  actually  short  of  grain  and  others 
were  short  on  the  stocks  of  the  subsidy 
transaction. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  adduced, 
and  I  know  of  none,  to  indicate  that 
there  was  any  gambling,  or  inside  Infor- 
mation, in  the  market. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the  in- 
formation which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  referred  to  as  of  August 
24  when  wheat  phone  calls  were  made  to 
principal  exporters  regarding  export  pay- 
ment policy,  that  this  poUcy  had  been 
made  effective  the  previous  day,  August 
23,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  Improper 
advantage  to  anyone. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  come  ov«  here  and 
make  private  deals  for  wheat  or  feed 
grains.  That  is  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  only  people  who  object  to  that 
are  those  who  have  left  the  United  States 
and  gone  up  and  joined  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  and  who  would  rather  see 
us  do  it  the  Canadian  way. 

Well,  if  we  did  it  the  Canadian  way, 
we  would  not  make  any  money  for  the 
farmer  at  all.  The  people  who  stari*d  to 
criticize,  the  people  furnishing  the  in- 
formation to  enable  some  people  to  al- 
lege that  grain  exporters  got  some  unwar- 
ranted advantage,  were  themselves  peo- 
ple associated  with  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board,  one  of  whom  had  formerly  been 
associated  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

What  did  he  want?  He  wanted  to 
make  trouble  because  he  wanted  the 
United  States  eventually  to  come  to  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board. 

What  would  happen  then?  The  farmer 
would  not  get  a  cent  of  proflt.  because  as 
you  came  out  of  the  transaction,  the  only 
ones  who  would  benefit  would  be  the 
UJ3.  Govemm«it  because  the  supply 
would  come  from  the  Government  sur- 
plus. 

Now.  what  lu4>pens  under  our  system? 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
quite  a  lot  of  wheat.  T^ese  sales  to  Rus- 
sia are  going  to  deplete  Its  stock.  And 
whm  that  stock  is  depleted,  the  CCC  has 
to  refill  Its  grain  storage  facilities  with 
more  wheat.  Where  doee  It  get  It?  It  gets 
It  from  next  year's  eariy  harvest  f armw. 


So.  here  Is  tib*  complaint;  If  aoyooe 
sells  the  day  before  a  tzaneacttan  was 
{innoimced,  he  is  (Usedvantaged. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  that  Is  true  every,  day  in 
the  stock  market.  Anyone  ^^ho  -Mm  be- 
fore a  price  rise  is  worse  off  tban  the  per- 
son who  sells  after  the  prtce  rise.  The 
<mly  questien  Is  whether  it  Is  m  the  fair 
and  normal  oonrae  oC  trade.  And  that  is 
a  proper  QUBBttan.  However,  to  imidy  that 
whole  areas  of  the  country  have  been  di»- 
advantaged  is  utterly  falae^  because 
these  early  harveet  f  annsn  will  beoafit 
next  year  from  a  continued  flnnnae*  in 
the  price  of  wheat  necessitated  by  the  i»- 
supply  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
■nXijaa  of  the  quantity  oi  wheat  neceesary 
to  restore  Ite  levels  which  have  beea  sub- 
stantially deplefced  by  reason  of  tUa  grain 

deal. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Another  charge  was  made,  and  I  may 
say  that  I  surprise  myself  by  being  an 
expert  on  this  subject,  because  I  am 
really  not.  However,  it  does  not  take  an 
expert  to  label  hogwaah.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pwt  in  grain.  However.  I  am  an  eatpert 
on  garbage  and  hogwaah.  I  know  it  when 
I  see  it. 

When  I  heard  this  charge  coming  from 
the  campaign  trail.  I  could  smell  it  all 
the  way  to  ttie  Potomac,  especially  a 
charge  like  the  one  that  most  farmers 
who  grow  wheat  had  been  dJsadvantaaed 
by  this  deaL 

Actually,  I  think  they  wUi  disooirer 
from  the  figures  here  that  1  week  after 
the  annouiKement  oi  this  trade  deal 
with  Russia— which  alloiwt  for  some  sales 
in.  that  week — 83  percent  of  the  farmers 
who  could  have  qualified  still  had  tbelr 
wheat  aad  had  rM>t  disposed  of  it.  and  17 
percent  of  the  farmers  had  diapoeed  of 
their  wheat.  They  will  get  tbelr  beo^ts 
next  seeaoo.  Ibdr  benefits  will  come  In 
ultimate  tradlBC  neact  seaeon. 

I  heard  aameooe  on  one  of  the  net- 
works say  that  most  fanners  bad  sold 
th^r  wheat.  Tint  i»  wrong.  It  is  totally 
wrong.  Inddentally,  this  was  on  the  ABC 
network.  They  bad  not  bothered  to  cbeok 
it  at  alL  I  do  not  believe  that  people  who 
show  one  f  anaer  oa  a  network  wtio  caars 
that  he  is  dJaeatHfied  axe  gtvlng  the 
American  peovle  a  fair  picture  of  tbe 
grain  sltuattloo.  Anyone  can  fbod  a 
fanner  who  la  not  satisfied  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  ask  tbe  first  fanner  he  seee. 

Everyone  wanks  to  do  bettw.  I  do  not 
blame  them.  We  all  da  However,  this 
businees  of  tryteg  to  rub  the  fanner  the 
wrong  way  at  this  very  time  when  he  haa 
had  the  greatest  break  he  haa  had  in 
years  is  purely  political  and  ought  to  be 
dismissed  as  8udi. 

Senators  win  notice  that  no  charge  is 
proved.  The  whole  name  of  this  game  is 
to  charge  something  without  proving  it. 
Aixd  so  we  always  have  the  quallfleatlon 
that  the  UJ3.  femier  win  indeed  benefit 
In  the  long  run  wtth  Increased  trade.  We 
have  the  qualification  that  we  have  re- 
portedly sold  the  Soviet  Union  such  and 
such  amount  of  grain.  We  have  tbe  qual- 
ification that  it  is  InuxxMible  to  deter- 
mine which  ones  of  the  gram  dealers  re- 
ceived tbe  benefit  of  the  taxpayers'  $100 
minion.  We  have  the  accusation  that  the 


aaecetaiy's  action  amwmts  to  a  ooafllet 
of  latansL  Tbat  la  f  or  otbart  to  decide. 

Wtaa4  la  beinc  oharved  bere  is  that 
tbe  united  States,  oooiidarBUy  to  Its  own 
smtirlae,  dlsooifewdt»i«tlann««»donot 
have  the  beet  deal  tn  private  vftmti  m»m 
at  the  Soviet  mission  tn  New  Yortc  or 
elsewtaere,  and  dltovwed  that  Rnwria 
wants  to  buy  more  wheat  than  anyene 
tho^ight  she  wanted  to  buy. 

We  dtacovered  for  the  first  time  that 
CUna,  wbkih  waa  buying  CaBarilan 
wheat,  suddenly  decided  to  buy  U.8. 
wheat.  Would  we  iK>t  tidnk  that  is  good 
news?  Normally  we  would.  Bat  this  hap- 
pens in  an  election  year.  Therefore,  we 
have  the  rule  of  l»84  -which  is  to  say  that 
good  news  Is  bad  news  unless  I  announce 
it.  and  good  news  cannot  be  good  news 
imlees  it  is  good  for  me. 

That  Is  iwt  a  new  nde.  Ratbor  it  Is  an 

old  political  rule. 

So  my  role  here  is  sort  of  vice  preeldent 

in  charge  of  the  dhzdnatloa  of  hogwaah 

or  executive  officer  to  control  ol  ston- 

TT^ing  the  flow  of  political  garbage  or 

some  other  title  which  I  win  award  to 

myself  from  time  to  time.  I  am  free  to 

award  that  title  to  myself  became  tbare 

are  no  East  German  referees  aroond  to 

decide  against  me.  I  can  make  my  own 

rules  Just  as  the  Eaat  Germans  did  in 

the  Olympics. 

Mr.  President,  vrtiile  we  are  about  it, 
let  us  eliminate  the  miasma  widch  per- 
tains to  good  news  and  forbids  it.  Let  us 
for  once  say  that  America  Is  doing  snat. 
Let  us  f  cff  once  say  that  this  Is  a  great 
coemtry.  Let  us  for  once  say  that  we  are 
glad  that  the  farmer  is  makinv  a^totof 
money,  let  us  for  oooe  say  that  tbe  Ras- 
slan  deal  was  fine  and  the  Chineee  deal 
Is  good. 

Let  us  for  once  say  that  the  admn- 
Istraticm  Is  doing  the  right  thing.  Even 
in  the  eyee  of  our  opposition  we  cannot 
be  wrong  every  day  and  »U.  tiie  time. 
So  let  us  look  at  the  shiny  side  of  the 

I  t-Mnte  I  have  to  keep  on  saying  this. 
and  if  we  are  going  every  morning  to 
have  some  kind  of  special  order  dweigneri 
to  put  a  bnrr  under  the  saddle  of  thead- 
mlnl^n^lon.  I  constltate  mywflf  asstat- 
ftfTt^  director  m  charge  of  iHitttng  burrs 
vm^K  tba  saddles  of  those  wibo  pat  a 
burr  under  tlM  saddte  of  tbe  administra- 
tion. And  if  we  want  to  play  this  game 
of  burr  and  double  burr  and  reborr  and 
Aaron  Burr  and  all  the  rest  of  tbe  borra. 
I  wiD  be  burring  around  Jnst  as  much  as 
any  bturer  until  we  have  put  the  btDrer 
back  \diere  the  burrer  belongs,  and  that 
Is  on  the  path  to  truth. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  tbe  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent tbat  certain  material  entitled  ^The 
Truth  Abonk  the  Sale  of  Grain  to  Russia" 

be  printed  In  the  Rxcoio. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
rkokb.  as  follows: 

Tbk  TamiM  Aacmrmm  Balm  or 
OkAiN  TO  Ruasia 


AOCOaSTXOIC    1 

Tbe  grain  sale  eredlt  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  xmion  was  negoCtsSed  In  Aprtt  and 
waa  not  announced  to  fsnnerB  and  the  ptA- 
llo  \mtll  July  8. 
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PACT:     Thli    »«m«»tton     U     »lJ«>ii»t«ly 

on  July  8.  Th*  d*uU«  i»««  «mM>mBo«4  to 
S.  iroWio  tann«U.uiy  •JUr  th«  •«r««n«nt 

wMstgncd. 

AccnsATioK  a 

yitnnm  w«i»  not  noUfl«d  of  th«  »gr^ 
mrat  Mid  thu»  lold  whe»t  b«IoM  they  were 

FACT:  Aooorains  to  the  Crop  R^lng 
service  of  the  XTfl.  Depertmrot  OtJ^f^' 
^  fmrmeie  on.  week  irfter  the  -ff^™* 
WM  «»«ned  8tUl  retelned  control  of  •PP'^1- 
MUly  M  percent  of  the  1873  and  oW  crop 

wbe»t  stocks. 

AccnsATioir  3 

Btalnf  wheat  prtoee  automsUcaUy  reduce 
wh«UMrtlflcate  paymenU.  which  make  up 
SS^erence  between  n»»^*  P^^*^ 
^S»port  levels  on  wheat  ^_,^°'^?°^J^, 
Suoountry.  Thus  fKtn«  did  no*  benefit 

materially  from  tb.  »»^  Pi;;:?^^™ 
FACT    Wheat  certificate  paymwit  to  f arm- 
««  ^  be  r«luced  approlinatoly  •IW  mU- 

SL,  but  farn«r.  wUl  ^^^^IJ^.^^^T^ 
S^  for  wheat  «old  for  export,  which  vrtU 

be  the  largert  In  history  thU  <a«P.y*»Vi™' 
TJ^  offeU  grain,  wheat  and  »oyb^ 
Jtc^  cantroUed  by  fann«.  ineludln.  tb« 
Ivra  harvest,  wlU  Increase  In  value  by  ap- 
JiSlmSly  81  billion.  prtn«rtly  a.  a  reeult 
of  tbe  aalee  to  Busala. 

AocvsaTiasi  * 
ram  Russian  bo\MWslfe  Is  being  subskHMd 

by  the  VS.  taxpayer.  

^OT-  TtoewOKict  equaUMrtlon  payments 
on  JSt^<^^Bussla.  which  make  up 
^.^SffSrenibetween  VB.  export  prtces  and 
hlsber  prices  paid  to  VS.  fanners  '"  ^^*; 
arJtbe  wne  as  the  export  payments  made 
m  whes*  sWimieBts  to  Japan  or  any  oth« 

on  tke  sBis  of  whsikt  to  BussUwUl  <»^ -P; 
^aunately  8iao  miUlon.  Offsetttaf  this  oast 
Is  an  esUmatad  four-to-one  return  to  the 
0JB  mtmoTY  arising  from  the  Russian  sale. 
T3xe  estimated  Treasury  and  tax  aavlngs  of 
asoo  mlUlon  ooinos  from  higher  returns  from 
whMt  stoekB  btfd  by  the  goverament.  loww 
owtlfleat*  ooMa.  end  lower  whMt  program 
oosU  tor  amxt  year. 

AOOTTSaTlOlff    s 

Sxportsrs  were  tipped  off  to  a  potwitlal 
atiacgs  in  tbe  soqicrt  paymwit  program  a  d^ 
ndXtett  in  advuoa  and  uasd  this  to  their 

"^ffirBxportars  were  c*Ued  and  notified 
ttwtft  cttange  In  export  policy  had  been  rwMle 
on  Mies  made  prior  to  the  previous  day.  This 
waa  to  immediately  prevent  overselling  d 
osrtatn  elassee  of  wheat.  m>  informatlcn  was 
riven  to  them  oonounlxig  what  action  would 
be  ♦v(>'««'  That  was  datermined  the  next  day 
and  announcad  publl^y  atter  the  markA« 
oioaed.  Since  the  ohange  In  export  payment 
applied  to  »les  previously  made,  the  In- 
formation would  not  be  to  any  exporter's 

advantage.  

ACcxnssTioif  0 

The  Department  suppreeeed  a  July  Agrl- 
oultxiral  Attache  Report  f*ora  Mo«»w  Indi- 
cating crop  conditions  in  Russia  were  dete- 
ricrattng. 

FACT:  -nils  rep«»t  was  nwde  a  pwt  of  ^ 
BR8  evaluation  which  was  released  to  tbe 
press  and  was  published  in  aucb  papers  as 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

AOOUaATTOX   T 

The  Busalans  received  more  favorable 
tiMtment  in  ttie  purrhiss  at  VS.  grain  than 
other  VS.  customers. 

FACT:  The  Bf'—*"*"  purobased  grain  under 
tba  ngme  competitive  oo&dltioos  as  any  other 
foreign  buyer.  Ho  coBOesalons  were  made  on 
credit  terms  and  no  conoeaslons  were  made 
on  price  to  Russia.  Any  nation  purchasing 
wheat  from  VS.  flrma  has  bad  the  same  in- 
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formation  and  terms  available  to  them  as 
any  other  nation. 


THE  WHEAT  3AL.E  SCANDAL 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ptoinfifl  to  join  this  momlne  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  looking  Into  the 
gnUn  deal  wtth  Runda.  IMs  appean  to 
be  another  scandal  which  the  admlnl*- 
tratlon  flret  denies  and  t»ien,  as  the  days 
go  by  and  more  details  become  available. 
hopes  will  fade  away. 

Pbw  people  remember  now,  but  when 
■art  Butz  was  appolntad  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Ralston  Purina,  which  had 
been  his  employer,  arranged  a  nesting 
place  for  his  predecessor,  Clifford  Har- 
din. When  Mr.  Botz  moved  from  Ralston 
Purina  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
HanUn  moved  from  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  Ralston  Purina. 

This  is  just  one  more  illustration  of 
the  ooxy  relationship  that  exists  between 
big  business  and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
wheat  sales  to  Russia  were  manipulated 
to  funnel  the  profits  to  the  big  grain 
dealers  Instead  of  the  farmers. 

.The  eatimates  of  loss  to  Idaho  wheat 
farmers  amount  to  millions  of  dollars. 
The  fanner's  loss  beciune  the  big  dealer's 
gain  because  grain  dealers  were  tipped 
off  in  advance.  The  dealers  were  thus  en- 
abled to  purchase  wheat  before  the  prices 
rose,  once  news  of  the  Russian  sale  was 
made  public. 

Too  often,  in  a  dlsctusion  of  problems 
In  a^ioulture,  we  cloud  the  issue  by  us- 
ing the  jargon  of  the  trade.  We  Senators 
from  farm  States  speak  of  parity  and 
supports  and  oertifloate  payments.  The 
wheat  scandal  evokes  a  metaphor  every- 
one understands — dealing  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deck.  It  is  aixitber  example  o(f 
beixlnd-the-scene  imoiiputatlon  so  ohar- 
acteristlc  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  memo  to 
my  office  by  the  National  ParmerB  Union. 
to«8ither  with  its  supporting  documents. 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro.  as 
well  as  an  article  from  the  Farmers 
Union  Newsletter  entitled  "The  Grain 
Sale  Scandals,"  an  artitle  from  the  Sep- 
tember 14.  1972,  Wall  Street  Journal  en- 
titled "U.S.  Suppressed  Data  That  Might 
Have  Aided  Farmers  in  Qrain  Deal,"  and 
an  article  from  the  September  15,  1972, 
Washington  Poet  entitled  "U.S.  Oa-ve 
Grain  Exporters  Tip  oa  New  Policy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

National  Pasmkbs  Union, 

Aufruat  31. 1972. 

TTSCKNT    LEOISI.ATIVE    MXSSAOS 

To:  Members  of  Congress  from  Major  Wheat 

Producing  States. 
From:  Reuben  L.  Johnson.  Director  of  t«g- 
Islatlve  Services. 

Bncloaed  herewith  ara  two  statement*  of 
Ftemers  Union  national  president,  Tony  T. 
Dechant.  concerning  tba  sale  of  wheat  to 
Buasta;  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  a 
Kansas  wheat  farmer.  Mr.  Paul  Whltmer 
together  with  copy  of  my  repl j ;  articles  from 
the  WoMhiriffton  Post  written  by  Nick  Kotz 
oonoemlng  wheat  sales  to  Russia. 

As  our  press  release  of  August  29,  Indicates, 
we  feel  very  strongly  that  the  cloalc  of 
secrecy  should  be  lifted  concerning  such 
questions  as : 


(1)  How  much  wheat  has  been  sold  to 
Russia? 

(2)  What  price  was  paldT 

(8)  Who  received  the  export  subsidy  and 
In  what  amount? 

(4)  What  are  the  credit  terms? 

(6)  Who  pays  shipping  charges,  etc.? 

Pinners  would  be  in  mueh  better  posi- 
tion to  make  decisions  concerning  wheat 
marketlE^'lf  they  knew  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  We  will  appreciate  very  much  your 
help  In  determining  the  best  course  of  action 
to  get  this  kind  of  information  to  the  wheat 
producers  of  tbe  Nation. 


Nationai.  Fasicois  UNIOIf , 

WaMhinffton,  D.C. 
Washinoton.  D.C,  August  28,  1073.— 
Tony  T.  Dechant,  Natlonal  President  of 
Farmers  Union,  caUed  upon  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Buts  today  to 
end  "veet  pocket"  secrecy  in  export  sale  of 
grMna  and  confUct-of-lntereat  shifts  of  per- 
sonnel between  top  grain  oompanlee  aad 
USDA.  Dechant  said  that  large  wheat  ex- 
porting companies  have  been  privy  to  ad- 
vance Information  concerning  the  extent  of 
government  subsidy  and  credit  arrangemaota 
on  export  sales  of  wheat.  The  benefit  of  this 
Information  has  made  windfall  profits  pos- 
sible through  ( 1 )  piirchase  of  wheat  before 
prices  went  up,  and  (2)  speculating  In  the 
wheat  f  ut\ireB  market. 

"Had  there  been  miniTnum  prices  In  tbe 
International  Wheat  Agreement,"  Dechant 
said,  "the  kind  of  ooey  working  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  USDA  officials  and 
the  private  grain  trade  would  not  have  been 
possible.  Such  an  Agreement  would  have 
moved  grain  trading  operations  into  the 
light  of  pubUc  scrutiny.  The  cloak  of  se- 
crecy under  which  the  gratai  trade  operates 
with  the  bleeslng  of  the  XXBDA  would  hsie 
been  lifted." 

"With  the  government  paying  subsidiss  on 
every  bushel  of  wheat  moving  In  export, 
there  should  be  exact  flg\xres  available  on 
amount  of  exports,  prices  received  and  to 
whom  sulMldlea  are  paid.  Such  Information 
should  be  made  public  as  soon  as  It  Is  known 
toXTSDA. 

"The  private  club  atmo^>here  that  hai 
been  created  by  grain  trade  officials  moving 
In  and  out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Administration  constitutes  a  cou- 
fllct-of -Interest  of  the  worst  kind.  In  recent 
months,"  Decliant  said,  "two  top  USDA  of- 
ficials moved  to  high  poets  with  grain  ei- 
p>ortlng  companies,  whUe  two  officials  from 
grain  exporting  oompanlee  took  jobs  with 
the  Nixon  Administration.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, I  refer  to  Clarence  Palm<by  who 
Joined  Continental  Qraln  and  Clifford  Pul- 
vermacher  who  joined  Bunge,  Inc.  In  the 
second  instance,  William  Pearce.  formerly  a 
high  official  of  Carglll  &  Co..  Joined  the  White 
House  office  concerned  with  trade  negotia- 
tions and  George  Shanklln,  a  former  official 
of  Bunge,  Inc.  joined  USDA  where  he  serves 
as  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Export 
Marketing  Service." 

"As  In  the  current  situation  regarding 
wheat."  Dechant  said,  "when  market  prices 
advance,  most  farmers  have  already  sold  their 

CK^." 

"Every  wheat  producer  gets  counted  la 
when  pricee  based  on  balancing  supply  with 
demand  move  to  favoraWe  levels  and  stay 
there  during  the  wheat  harvest  season.  Only 
a  few  will  benefit  from  the  present  boom  and 
bust  market  sitiiation.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  example,  has  sjonounced 
that  exports  of  wheat  will  now  be  limited 
Uirough  adjustment  in  sul»idy  arrange- 
ments. A  cut  in  market  prices  to  producers 
wiU  result.  This  unfortunate  development 
would  not  have  been  needed  If  a  realistic 
price  range  had  been  included  la  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement. 


FAiiCT"  Uniok  Cbasoss  Loss  to  WaxsT 
Faxmebs  RSST7I.I   or  Rtrssisv  Dsai. 

Washmotow,  D.C..  August  80.— The  Bus- 
gi^a  wheat  deal  has  cost  wlMSt  farmers  in 
MTiy-harvest  areas  an  estimated  SiOO  mU- 
Uon  in  government-  wheat  certificate  pay- 
QKnts,  according  to  Tony  Dechant,  the  na- 
tional president  of  the  Farmers  Union. 

This  wUl  occur.  Dechant  said,  because  the 
rising  wheat  market  could  raise  the  average 
price  to  SI .76  per  bushel,  or  higher  during  the 
July  to  November  marketing  period.  This 
wUl  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  federal 
subsidy  by  approximately  40  cents  a  bushel, 

he  said. 

Dechant  explained  that  farmers  receive 
the  difference  between  the  average  price 
during  the  five-month  marketing  period  and 
100  percent  of  parity,  now  estimated  at  «S.08 
a  bushel,  on  that  portion  at  their  wlieat 
used  in  domestic  marksta.  This  U  sllgtvUy 
lav  than  half  the  total  wheat  harvested. 

"But  those  farmers  who  sold  their  wheat 
in  July  received  only  Sl.SO  to  Si  .38  per 
bushel,"  Dechant  said.  "Their  wheat  certifl- 
cau  will  amount  to  only  •1.28  per  bushel. 
If  the  average  for  the  five-month  period  Is 
II 75— making  their  total  return  about  40 
cents  a  bushel  less  tlian  the  full  parity 
price  to  which  tliey  are  entitled  under  law." 
Dechant  charged  that  the  situation  Is  the 
rssult  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  Kus- 
glsn  whest  deal.  "PuU  details  should  have 
been  announced  In  advance  eo  that  farm- 
ers could  have  made  better  judgments  at 
the  time  of  harvest."  he  said. 

Dechant  estimated  that  farmers  may  have 
sold  between  400  and  600  mUlion  bushels  of 
wheat  In  July  In  such  early-harvest  areas 
as  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Kansas  and  parts  of 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  "They  were  en- 
titled to  100  percent  of  parity  on  about  half 
of  this  wheat."  he  said.  "Instead,  they  wlU 
receive  less  than  90  percent  of  parity." 

Thx  Oeain  Sals  Scandal 


The  wheat  sale  to  Russian  could  have  been 
a  feather  In  Mr.  Nixon's  political  cap.  Wheat 
farmers,  who  had  been  suffering  from  low 
prices  during  the  first  3  years  of  the  Admin- 
istration, suddenly  found  prices  rising 
sharply.  But  Instead  of  reaping  political  ad- 
vantage, the  Administration  finds  Itself 
charged  with  conflict  of  interest  and  sliady 
dealings  with  the  grain  trade,  at  tiie  expense 
of  tliousands  of  wheat  producers. 

Farmers  Union  National  President.  Tony 
Dechant.  had  warned  against  the  developing 
oonfllct  of  Interest  during  Earl  Butz's  confir- 
mation hearings  last  November.  He  aald  Butz 
and  former  Secretary  Hardin  were  playing 
"musical  chairs"  in  swapping  their  respective 
positions  between  USDA  and  Ralston  Purina. 
in  December,  William  Pearce  left  Carglll  & 
Co.  to  become  a  White  House  advisor.  The 
"coey  relationship"  advanced  further  in  June 
when  Clarence  Palmby  resigned  as  USDA 
Assistant  Secretary  to  become  vice  president 
of  Contmental  Qraln.  Clifford  Pulvermacher. 
chief  of  the  Export  Marketing  Service, 
switched  places  with  Oeorge  Shanklln  at 
Bunge,  Inc.  Palmby  and  Pulvermacher  were 
members  of  the  negotiating  team  which  met 
In  Russia  last  April.  They  resigned  from  the 
USDA  before  the  grain  deal  was  announced. 

Due  to  this  "clubblsh  atmosphere."  grain 
traders  had  advance  information  on  the  Rus- 
sian sale  and  were  able  to  buy  up  supplies  at 
low  prices,  both  on  the  cash  and  future  mar- 
kets. Carroll  Brunthaver,  a  former  executive 
with  the  Cook.  Co,,  who  mov^  up  to  replace 
Palmby  at  USDA.  gave  assurances  to  traders 
that  subsidies  would  be  raised. 

But  the  producer's  share  of  higher  prices 
was  left  strictly  to  chance.  Those  producers 
who  still  had  'v^eat  to  seU  after  the  magni- 
tude  of   the    Russian   sale   became    general 

knowledge,  were  able  to  sell  at  higher  prices. 

But  those  who  sold  earlier  at  lower  prices 

lost  out  and  vmwlttlngly  contributed  to  the 


grain  trade  windfaU.  A  promliMat  Wilson, 
y.— ..  TYitr*  produoer  wrots  to  Anaazs 
Union  saying.  "X  fssl  cbeatsd.  .  .  I  sold  my 
wheat  at  S1S4  par  bushel  soon  after  harvest. 
It  seems  to  ms  tHat  Tricky  Dick'  was  np  to 
bis  old  tricks.  Bs  only  1st  his  fat  caU  know 
about  ths  wheat  deal.  Tbsy  stole  a  lot  of 
wheat  at  a  low  price  before  the  price  went 
up.  .  .  1^  make  It  worse,  I  wlU  also  loee  the 
last  certlllcatc  payments." 

In  answer  to  this  wheat  producer,  and 
others.  Farmers  Union  National  Director  of 
liBglslatlve  Services,  Reuben  Johnson,  re- 
plied that  besides  selling  at  a  low  price,  early 
harvest  producers  will  receive  about  41  cents 
less  per  bushel.  Johnson  explained.  "Cer- 
tificate payments  represent  the  difference 
between  a  6-month  average  market  price  and 
parity  (M.08).  If  that  aveiaga  price  rises  to 
say  SI. 75.  the  producer  wlvo  sold  at  $1J34  will 
loee  the  41  cents  dlflsrenoe." 

President  Nixon's  trips  to  China  and  Russia 
have  been  higlily  touted  as  proof  of  his  abU- 
Ity  in  foreign  affairs.  It  Is  bard  to  l)elieve 
that  his  negotiators  wars  fooled  into  thinking 
that  the  grain  sals  would  be  much  smallar 
and  consist  moeUy  ot  fsed  grains.  But  even 
If  that  is  the  case,  the  USDA  should  have  kept 
everyone  advised  as  ths  true  picture  emerged. 
The  fact  that  subsequent  negotiations  wsre 
between  private  companies  and  tlis  Ruasians 
is  no  excuse  for  not  publicising  details.  The 
USDA  uses  taxpayers'  dollars  to  subsidize 
traders  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  In  tlis  deal. 
It  must  (or  should)  know  every  detail  of 
every  sale. 

Administration  officials  have  been  suggest- 
ing that  expanded  ezporU  wlU  alleviate  the 
need  for  farm  programs.  Yet  Clsremse  Palm- 
by, who  until  recently  was  head  of  Interna- 
tional affaOrs  and  commodity  programs  at 
USDA,  deliberately  vmdercut  attempU  to  In- 
clude minimum  prloee  In  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  With  an  orderly  systsm  of 
International  trsde,  the  present  scandal  could 
not  have  taken  place  becauas  details  of  the 
sale  would  have  been  above  board  for  aU  to 


As  It  now  stands.  tt»e  Kindest  charge  tJiat 
can  be  made  Is  utter  incompetence.  Other 
foreign  markeU  are  upset  because  Russia  U 
receiving  a  privileged  deal;  UB.  producers 
have  been  bUkad  out  of  soms  tlOO  million; 
bakers  are  demanding  Increased  prices;  a 
consumer's  group,  many  Congressmen,  and 
tlie  South  Dakota  Fanners  Union  h*ve  called 
for  Congressional  lnvestHa>.tnns 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Sept.  14. 

1973) 

Sscarr  Studt:   UJS.  ScmsssKD  Data  That 

MioKT  Havx  Aibbd  Fabscxbs  IK  Osahc  Dial 


(By  Burt  Schorr) 
Washimotom. — Agriculture   Secretary  Sari 
Butz's  spirited  defense  ot  the  way  the  Ntxon 
adminlstralion    hMM    lianrtlert    the    Russian 
wheat  deal  may  be  in  for  anotlier  jolt. 

The  setback:  disolosure  that  his  depart- 
ment suppressed  a  report  that  might  iiave 
lislped  UJB.  farascs  get  higliar  prloea  for 
tlieir  whaat.  Questions  about  what  the  re- 
port contains  and  why  it  was  withhdd  from 
the  pulAlc  are  expected  to  be  raised  today 
when  a  House  Agriculture  sui>oommittee 
opens  hearings  Into  the  entire  Russian  grain 
transactloii. 

The  report,  an  analysU  of  Soviet  crop  con- 
ditions compieted  in  mid-Aognst  by  the 
Agriculture  Department's  eoonccalo  reeearch 
servioe.  oonnltuled  that  the  outlook  for 
Russian  grain  production  this  year  had  wor- 
sened from  an  earUer  estimate.  But  ttis  study 
was  never  released  because  the  research  serv- 
ice deemed  the  findings  "too  oontrorersial" 
and  classtfled  tlie  analysts  "conftrtentlal  " 

Publication  of  the  study,  at  eouras.  might 
have  providad  another  doee  of  bullish  news 
for  already  surging  wheat  markats.  Fanners 
with  wheat  to  sell  presumal>ly  would  have 


tTtn^<*t-"^  f i«m.  this.  But  esportecs  f aoed  with 
ttas  need  to  cover  siiort-ttsrm  foretga.  ^WHt- 
ecles  with  oasb-mariut  purebasss  wouUnt 
havs  be«i  happy.  The  Agrtowlture  Depart- 
ment itself,  debating  at  ths  time  whathar  to 
'ymt«""«  incrsaaing  whsat-asport  sutistiUss 
to  ♦^iM-M*—  in  paoB  with  ristng  domaattfi 
maiket  prioea.  would  base  found  its  own 
problems  greatly  oompouadad. 

[VS.  ffff'*'*  yesterday  announced  that  the 
Uxiltsd  States  has  sold  a  quantity  ot  whaat 
to  China.  Riunors  In  ths  trad*  put  the 
amount  at  20  million  bushels,  valusd  at 
mora  than  gSO  million.  See  story  on  page  S.] 

Tba  deolakMi,  to  withhold  ttaa  analyaU  will 
undoubtedly  be  seised  upon  by  San.  a«>rfa 
UoOovera  as  fresh  evidence  to  support  his 
nlleftlnna  that  the  department  cooperated 
with  grain  esportecs  to  assure  ttiem  cheap 
wheat  for  Soviet  sales  at  ths  expenss  ot  VS. 
fannacB  and  ooosumsrs. 

sura  TO  AFPBSB  TOOAT 

Mr.  Buts  has  been  inslsttng  aU  along  that 
"not  a  single  slired  of  evidaaee"  ealsU  to 
support  the  Democratic  presidential  nomt- 
nee's  charges.  Living  \ip  to  his  reputatton 
as  President  Nixon's  most  ontspeken  cam- 
palgn  surrogate,  the  Agriuullui*  Oaoietary 
has  held  two  press  conMieaoes  bare  sloAe 
Saturday  to  empliaslaB  that  point.  His  re- 
buttal Is  expected  to  oontlBtie  today  wban 
he  M>PM"  before  tbe  Bouse  Livestock  and 
Orains  sutjoommtttee. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  probed  by  the  com- 
mittee :  Has  l)ack-and-forth  swapping  of  ex- 
ecuttvee  between  Mr.  Bute's  departnunt  and 
grain-export  companies  led  to  confUcts  of 
intereet  regarding  the  Russian  purchases? 
Did  Uncls  Sam  shell  out  too  much  in  wheat- 
export  subsldiee,  making  the  price  paid  by 
the   Russians   cheaper  thsa  it   need  have 

been?  

Where  the  Secretary  may  face  his  greatest 
difficulty,  though.  Is  convincing  the  commtt- 

t«e and  rural  voters — tliat  his  department 

did  everything  possible  to  alert  VS.  pro- 
ducers to  the  magnitude  of  Soviet  grain 
oseds.  Statistics  are  stDl  lacking,  but  a  sh»- 
ble  number  of  growers  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  winter  wheat  belt  (where  the  harvest 
starts)  apparently  sold  their  1972  crop  too 
soon  to  twneflt  from  the  30%  jump  in  prioea 
that  resulted  as  the  full  extent  of  Buasian 
buying  surfaced. 

"Some  of  the  guys  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
are  quite  upset  over  missing  the  price."  says 
Jsrry  R*es.  executive  vice  presldentofthe 
National  AssocUtUm  of  Wheat  Orowars. 
Adding  to  the  disappointment  is  the  pro- 
vision in  current  farm  Uw  that  slulnks  the 
government  subsidy  to  producers  ss  oauket 
prices  rise— a  feature  estimated  by  t^  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  to  haw  lopped  •lOO 
mllUon  from  paymants  for  ths  current  mar- 
keting year.  Thus,  a  fanner  who  sold  his 
wheat  before  the  price  runup  also  wUl  taoe 
a  smaUer  government  check  than  he  an- 
ticipated at  planting  time. 


Barller  chargee  ot  inadequate  information 
from  the  AgrUnilture  Department  were  made 
by  John  Sehnlttker.  who  was  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  daring  tba  Jatmaon  ad- 
ministration. Now  a  Washington  oommodi^ 
consultant  as  weU  as  a  MoOoivem  suppcater. 
Mr.  Sehnlttker  clalaned  that  the  VS.  agrt- 
cuKun  attach*  in  Mflsoow  fllsd  raporta  la 
JtuM  and  August  that  disolnwert  more  aaow 
the  Soviet  grain  situation  than  was  knows 
in  ths  VS.  at  the  tbne — but  the  department 
dldnt  release  them.  

OAotals  in  tlie  department's  foreign  agrt- 
oultural  service  confirm  that  such  attacbe 
leporta  indeed  are  being  held  in  a  "cooft- 
(HBtial"  fUe.  sepaiate  from  tbe  bulk  ot  at- 
taotaa  reporta  aivallatole  to  the  public.  The 
oonfldamtlal  reporta.  in  fact,  along  with 
woathnr  satellite  Inf ormaklosi  and  other  data. 
wei«  used  by  the  departmeot's  eooaonitc  re- 
search service  to  prepare  the  "special  high- 
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UKbt"  Huayrt*  dated  Aug.  18.  It  wm  this 
8tu<jy  tnat  projected  a  furtUw  d«:llne  to 
RuBlan  production  of  wheat  and  other  food 
gr»ln«  from  estlmatea  contained  In  a  slmUar 
analyslB  done  In  July. 

But  whUe  the  research  serrlce  had  released 
the  J«ly  study  to  the  public,  it  elected  not 
to  do  the  same  for  the  August  one.  circulating 
It  Instead  only  among  a  select  group  of  top 
department  ofBclals.  Those  with  Imowledge  of 
the  August  study  say  the  decision  against 
making  It  public  waa  partly  Influenced  by  the 
belief  of  stlU  other  analysts  In  the  foreign 
agriculture  service  that  the  new  estimate 
was  too  tentative  to  be  reliable.  Yet  the  blg- 
g«st  factor  appears  to  have  been  fear  that 
the  Auffost  analysis  was.  ai  one  economic 
research  service  man  put  it,  "too  contro- 
versial" In  view  of  turtaulemt  wheat-market 
conditions  at  the  time. 

To  understand  this  reasoning,  It's  xiseful 
to  reconstruct  the  wheat-martat  situation  In 
the  weeks  before  and  after  the  Aug.  18  anal- 
yaU.  The  chxanology.  to  the  extent  It's 
known : 

June  38.  The  newly  arrived  Soviet  delega- 
tion to  negotiate  a  grain  deal  notifies  U.S. 
offlclaU  of  It*  wUUngness  to  accept  Wash- 
ington's basic  terms  for  CommxxUty  Credit 
Corp.  financing  of  Russian  grain  purchases. 
At  the  time,  the  domestic  price  of  No.  2 
hard  red  winter  wheat  at  Gulf  ports  stands 
at  $1.84  a  bushel,  with  the  department  offer- 
ing to  pay  a  one-cent  subsidy  to  exporters. 
That's  in  accord  with  lU  eatabllshed  policy 
of  maintaining  U.a.  wheat  at  approxlnaately 
•1.83  In  the  world  market  for  competlUve 
reasons. 

July  8.  The  8760  mlllloc.  tlm»-year  deal 
between  the  two  countrtee  Is  announced. 
Secretary  Buta  p>redlcts  U.S.  sales  actually 
could  exceed  $1  bUUon  (the  figure  for  the 
first  year  alone  now  ^ipears  c«tain  to  equal 
that),  but  he  and  other  ofllclals  indicate 
that  it's  mostly  com  and  other  feed  grains 
that  the  Soviets  want,  rather  than  wheat. 

June  2a-July  31.  A  Soviet  grain-buying 
mission,  which  arrived  with  the  agreement 
negotutora.  quietly  places  ardera  for  roughly 
380  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  shipped 
before  next  June  30.  l&y  July  31.  the  Oulf 
price  U  up  to  about  81.76.  and  the  subsidy  Is 

13  cents.  „       ^   _ 

July  29  to  about  A\ig.  20.  After  having 
returned  home,  the  Soviet  grain  buyers  sud- 
daoly  rMppear  In  New  Tork  and  restime  ne- 
gotiations with  grain  companies  for  still  more 
wheat. 

Aug.  1.  With  the  Oulf  prloo  up  to  about 
$1.80,  Agrtruiture  Department  officials  grow 
ooaoamed  about  rising  suhaldy  costs  and  the 
tkct  that  the  expanding  subeidy  may  be 
pushing,  rather  than  following,  the  domestic 
prtoe.  They  decide  to  let  export  wheat  move 
above  the  81.68  Une  by  allowing  ttje  subsidy 
to  lag  behind  domMtlc  prices. 

Aug.  8.  Southwestern  Mlllwr,  a  trade  pub- 
Ucation,  prints  tHe  first  report  that  Soviet 
wheat  purchases  will  reach  400  million 
bushels  In  the  current  ma«*«tlng  year,  an 
amount  almoat  eqxial  to  two-thirds  o*  total 
wheat  exports  In  1871-78.  Department  offl- 
claU, claiming  tbey  didn't  have  the  n»ws  be- 
foiw  anrone  els*,  later  say  they're  pleased  but 
mystified  by  the  unaxpeeted  orders.  (A  few 
department  experts  wonder  privately,  though. 
If  the  July  8  grain  agieemant  was  a  smoke 
screen;  the  majortty  of  Russian  buying  has 
been  in  wheat,  not  feed  grains,  and  mostly 
for  oaah.  not  credit.) 

Aug.  34.  With  the  Oulf  prtoe  up  to  about 
(3.14  and  the  subsidy  a  fat  38  oents.  the  de- 
partment advises  exporters  that  it's  going  to 
permanently  abandon  its  "commitment"  to 
maintain  the  81-68  wortd  price.  The  decision 
refleota  Nixon  admlnlstraUon  oonoem  that 
the  subsidies'  eSeot  on  detnaatlo  prtoes  oould 
lead  to  embarraaatng  bread-prtoe  boosts. 

Aug.  38.  At  a  meeting  with  grain-trade 
repreaentaUvea  to  which  the  press  is  reluc- 


tantly admitted,  Assistant  A(grlculture  Secre- 
tary Carroll  Brunthaver  announces  the  policy 
change    Apparently  Influenced  by  exporters' 
protests,  though,  the  depsttment  offers  an 
unusual  nine-cent  retroactive  supjdement  to 
the   38-cent   subeidy  to  cover  export  sales 
made  through   Aug.   34   and   registered  by 
Sept.  1.  Some  380  million  btwbrts  qualify  for 
this   provision,    representing   almost  a  60% 
Jump  In  the  wheat  registered  since  July  1 
and  lifting  estimated  subsidy  costs  to  almost 
»350  mlUlon  In  the  first  two  months  of  the 
marketing  year.   (Wheat  subsidies  last  year 
amounted  to  only  885.4  million,  and  the  high 
was  8160  mUllon  in  the  1965-66  crop  year.) 
When  the  economic  reeaarch  service  put 
out  Its  first  special   highlight  appraisal  ol 
current  Soviet  grain  crop  prospects,  on  July 
14  it  found  ttiat  RussUn  food-grain  produc- 
tion,   primarily    wheat,    would    be    down 
"roughly"  20  million  metric  tons  from  the 
118  mlUlon  tons  harverted  in  1971.  (A  metric 
ton  is  approximately  2.200  pounds.) 

The  July  report  didn't  have  any  discernible 
impact  on  grain  traders,  however,  apparently 
because  It  merely  conflnned  Soviet  supply 
needs  already  evident  from  the  actions  of 
Russian  buytag  missions  in  Canada,  the  VS. 
and  elsewhere.  The  general  expectation  at 
that  time  was  that  Rusala  would  have  to 
import  14  million  to  IB  million  tons  of  grain 
for  Itself  and  Its  Bast  European  aUlee,  In- 
cluding the  approximately  250  million  bush- 
els, (or  7  million  tons)  negotiated  In  the 
first  roimd  of  purchases  in  the  U.S. 

Reexamining  the  situation  a  month  later. 
the    economic    research    service    decided    to 
lower  the  Soviet  food-grain  production  figure 
by  another  7  mUllon  tons,  to  86  million  tons. 
The   reduction  apparently  reflected  the  at- 
tache's opinion  that  severe  cold,  drought  and 
finally  record-breaking  heat  in  the  Ukraine 
and  other  Soviet  winter-wheat  regions  had 
caused  more  damage  than  InltiaUy  believed. 
Critics  of  the  administration  contend  that 
big  grain  exporters  knew  by  the  time  of  the 
study's  completion  that  ttie  SovleU  actriaUy 
had  committed  themselves  to  buying  some 
n  million  tons  of  UB.  wheat,  rather  than  the 
7    million    orlgtoally    caltulated.    But    most 
farmers  probably  dldnt  have  any  Idea  the 
Russian  commitment  was  that  big,  theee  crit- 
ics say.  "niey  say  Issuance  of  the  analysis 
would  have  helped  to  spread  the  news  more 
quickly.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Schnlttker,  for  one,  believes  that  even 
now  Soviet  needs  for  the  year  may  be  under- 
stated. His  reasoning:  Due  to  their  winter- 
wheat  troubles,  the  Russians  must  rely  more 
than  usual  on  the  "new  lands"  of  Western 
Siberia  and  Northern  Kaaakhstan.  where  the 
harvest  of  most  of  the:  now-vital  Russian 
spring-wheat  crop  has  Just  begun.  Although 
soil  moisture  has  Improved  In  the  new  lands 
following  a  spring  dry  spell,  conditions  there 
stUl  could  yield  a  final  harvest  below  the  46 
minion  to  48  million  tons  that  Western  ex- 
perts project. 

Because  the  VS.  attaCJie  was  permitted  to 
make  a  rare  visit  to  th8  remote  region  last 
month,  his  findings,  «  made  public,  could 
provide  further  important  clues  to  the  Soviet 
outlook.  Mr.  Schnlttker  believes. 


UNrrxD  Statbs  Oavx  Qrain  jExpobtkbs  Tip  ok 
Nrw  PoLicT.  Anjx  Says 


(By  Nick  Kota) 
An  Agriculture  Department  ofllclal  ad- 
mitted yesterday  that  grain  exportere  sell- 
ing wheat  to  Russia  reoelved  advance  Infor- 
matton  of  a  policy  change.  They  oould  have 
used  that  information  to  make  a  profit  at 
ta^ayers'  expense,  another  official  testified. 

Charles  Pence,  director  of  the  grain  divi- 
sion of  USDA's  export  marketing  service,  taid 
reporters  he  had  telephoned  grain  exportera 
telling  them  that  U.S.  export  subaldlee  would 
be  lowered  under  a  new  USDA  policy. 

OairoU   Brunthaver.   assistant  agriculture 


secretary  for  International  affairs,  told  a 
£U>use  agriculture  subcommittee  that  such 
advance  Information  oould  have  permitted 
a  firm  to  make  a  quick  deal  and  get  a  bigtisr 
federal  subsidy  payment. 

Both  Brunthaver  and  Agrloulture  Secr»> 
tary  Earl  Buta  denied  in  t«stlmony  before 
the  subcommittee  that  traders  had  advanoe 
warning  of  the  Aug.  38  poU«y  ctoanee. 

Pence,  however,  in  interviews  with  report* 
ers,  said  he  had  called  the  exporters  oa 
Brunthaver's  orders,  which  were  relayed  to 
him  by  another  USDA  official,  Ptank  Mc- 
Knlgbt. 

Told  of  Fence's  statement,  Brunthaver  at 
first  said,  "I  know  nothing  about  It,"  and 
later  said:  "I  dont  know.  I  will  have  to  check 
my  calendar." 

Rep.  Graham  PureeU  (D-Tbx.),  chairman 
of  the  suboofnmlttee.  said  he  wanted  Pence 
to  testify  next  Monday  morning.  Brunthaver 
replied  that  Pence  had  been  scheduled  to 
leave  for  Japan  last  night,  but  later  he  said 
the  trip  would  be  canceUed  and  Pence  would 
appear. 

The  Pence  oontrovetsy  Is  the  latest  element 
In  a  growing  oontroversy  over  who  benefitted 
from  a  81  bUlion  sale  of  U.S.  wheat  and  other 
grains  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.-8ovl«t  a^eement  for  credit  terms 
was  announced  July  8,  but  since  then  it  has 
gradually  become  known  that  the  Soviets 
bought  far  more  wheat  than  expected— a 
total  of  about  400  mlUion  bushels  which  Is 
more  than  one-fourth  of  total  UJ8.  produc- 
tion. 

"nie  essential  oontroversy,  raised  by  PuroaU 
and  other  congreesmen  and  by  prwldentlal 
candidate  Oeorge  McOovem,  Is  whether 
USDA  handled  Information  in  a  way  that 
benefitted  the  exparter*  and  hurt  oonsmners, 
fanners,  and  domestic  wheat  users  sucb  as 
bakers. 

Farmers  In  the  southwest  oomplatn  they 
sold  their  wheat  at  low  prices  In  July,  not 
realizing  that  a  huge  trade  was  unfolding 
that  would  cause  the  price  of  wheat  to  soar 
In  August. 

In  testifying  before  the  subcommittee 
yesterday,  Buts  insisted  that  the  huge  wlx^it 
purchaae  came  as  a  surprise  to  USDA,  the 
traders,  ajid  even  the  Russians,  and  that  no 
one  benefitted  from  Inalde  information. 

Butz  said  the  United  States  will  beneftt 
from  the  sale — the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
history — In  an  improved  TJJS.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, tax  savlngB  on  lower  price  auppoits  for 
farmers,  higher  farmer  Inoocne,  and  better 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  warned 
that  future  sales  to  the  Soviets  an  endan- 
gered by  the  controversy. 

Purc«ll  and  other  critics  responded  that 
they  favored  the  huge  sale,  but  axe  concerned 
that  exporters  gained  unfair  advantage,  and 
that  a  coay  relationship  existed  in  which  ofll- 
olals  moved  back  and  forth  between  export 
firms  and  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Pence's  telephone  calls  to  the  traders  is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  clicusastanoes  that  sub- 
committee Is  Investigating  to  see  how  USDA 
handled  the  grain  sales. 

Rep.  John  Melcber  (D-Mont.)  asked 
whether  any  agrlciature  officials  Including 
Pence  had  called  exporters  In  advance  of  an 
Aug.  25  poUcy  change  on  federal  expc^  sub- 
sidies. Buta  and  Brunthaver  repUed  that  no 
such  calls  were  made,  but  Brunthavw 
acknowledged  that  advance  Infonnatloo 
"coxild  have  benefitted  someone  .  .  .  they 
could  have  made  a  deal  or  a  sale." 

The  subeidy  Is  designed  to  help  export  VS. 
wheat  against  foreign  competition  while 
maintaining  prices  for  domestic  wheat, 
thereby  benefitting  farmers.  The  export  sub- 
sidy was  about  7  cents  a  bushel  In  early  Julj 
but  rose  to  38  cents  by  Aug.  25. 

USDA  announced  late  on  Aug.  26  that  it  no 
longer  would  raise  the  export  subsidy  to 
match  rises  In  the  domestic  price.  However,  It 
gave  exporters  one  week  to  sign  up  for  even 
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higher  subsltUes  on  any  grain  salM  made  h<- 
(ore  3:30.iun.  Aug.  34.  On  thete  salw,  VSDA. 
■aid  this  was  Justified  because  expforten  had 
been  led  to  believe  the  subaldlM  voald  con- 
tinue to  rise.  , 

During  on/B-week  grace  perliMl.  eapoeters 
registered  more  than  380  mSUon  bOihrtt  of 
wheat  for  the  higher  subsidy,  at  »  total  fed- 
eral coet  of  8180  munon. 

Pence  told  reporters  that,  on  ordati  frotn 
McKnlgfat  and  Branthaver,  he  started  tele- 
phoning the  su  export  IVnae  tavotve*  In  the 
Bovlet  saks.  Beglnnlnc  befON  aooo  and 
ft.,^hing  Shortly  after  nooa  at  Aug.  34. 
Penoe  said,  t»  called  offloials  oC  OonUnental 
Orain  Co.,  Cargtl.  Inc,  Buage  Ooip,  Oook  In- 
dwtrles,  Liouis-Drayfue  and  OOM^and  Oemaok 
Oraln  Oo.  lAteri  he  saUl  liB  -celled  other  e»- 
portets  so  everyooa  "would  have  the  word." 
raiowlng  instmcMMiB,  Pence  said,  he  told 
the  exporters  that  OBDA  would  no  longer  In- 
crease tlM  ekport  price  to  match  domestic 
pctee  to  matcai  demeetlo  rises"  and  in  any 
bew  seise  tbsf  would  have  to  take  the  rtsk 
on  their  own"  (that  they  co»ild  buy  wbeat  at 
a  price  to  make  a  proOt) . 

A>  matters  turned  ont.  Fence's  information 
oould  have  been  very  valxiable  to  a  trader. 

At  the  least,  a  ttadez  knew  that  he  had  bet- 
ter move  fast  to  cloee  sales  on  which  he 
would  be  guaranteed  a  38  cents  subsidy.  At 
best,  traders  who  closed  sales  before  8:80  pjzi. 
on  Aug.  34  got  tlie  special  47-oent  subsidy. 

Tor  example,  the  Dreyfus  firm  sold  16  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  to  China  registered  on 
Sept.  11,  the  last  possible  day  to  qualify  for 
the  special  subeLd^  for  sales  made  prior  to 
Aug.  26. 

The  French  firm  received  lees  than  88  mil- 
lion in  Bubsidios,  but  would  have  received 
only  about  half  that  amount  If  the  sale  were 
made  after  Aug.  24. 

USDA  repeatedly  told  the  subconamlttee  It 
does  not  know  how  much  grain  was  sold  by 
various  ^atn  companies,  what  price  they 
charged  the  Soviet  Union,  how  much  subsidy 
each  Is  getting,  or  when  and  at  what  price 
the  ej^wrters  purchased  the  grain  in  the 
United  BUtes.  These  are  the  key  qtwetlons 
in  determining  who  benefited  how  much 
from  the  sale. 

After  Bute  repeatedly  said  "I  dont  know" 
the  answer  to  these  questions,  Rep.  Bob  Berg- 
land  (D-Mlnn.)  commented:  "I'm  perplexed 
that  the  department  Is  so  in-lnfOrmed  on 
what  is  going  on  in  this  grain  deal." 

Republicans  on  the  suboonunlttee  gener- 
ally stoutly  defended  Butz's  handling  of  the 
grain  deal,  but  Rep.  John  Zwacb  ^B-Mlnn.) 
said  he  Is  dlaurbed  at  USDA  ttandUng  of  In- 
formation and  about  paesibM  conSlct  of  In- 
terest in  the  Interchange  of  oOcUis  between 
P8DA  and  private  grain  firms.. 

•B 
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TRANSACTION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  At  this 
time.  In  a  accordance  with  the  prevtous 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  lor  the  trana- 
action  of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  16  minutes,  with  speeches  hy 
Senators  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
derk.  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  -ttie  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.   

The  PRESIDINa  omCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED    EBTABusHiaarrj    Of 

FRENCH     FETE      INTERMEDIATE 
RECREATION    AREA 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  one 
o<  the  critical  ooaservatioa  issues  tor 
Oregonians  and  many,  many  AmarteanB 
across  the  Nstien,  is  a  19.200  aere  tract 
in  the  Willamette  National  Ptorest  known 
as  "French  Pete."  No  private  lands  are 
hi'volved.  The  controversy  centers  around 
whether  the  Forest  Service  should  man- 
age this  under  a  plan  which  would  allow 
Umber  harvestizig  in  socoe  areas,  or 
whether  this  beautiful  area  should  be 
protected  and  kept  as  an  unroaded.  un- 
cut, serene  recreation  area. 

I  have  now  pendlng^  In  this  Congress  a 
bill,  S.  866,  which  would  establish  the 
French  Pete  Intennediate  Hecreation 
Area.  On  May  25  of  tibls  year,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bnu)  graetously 
hrtd  heariogs  ia  his  Subeonamtttee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  on  this  important 
bill.  Because  of  heavy  committee  work, 
he  VTas  unable  to  schedtlle  field  hearings 
in  Oregon  on  this  bin.  Ttiat  subcommit- 
tee has  au  infinite  number  of  similar  Wis 
before  it  at  all  times,  and  must  devote 
considerate  time  to  each  one  that  is 
scheduled.  Of  course,  si«>porters  of  all 
these  bills  would  like  to  have  flrtd  hear- 
ings, but  such  Is  not  possible,  "me  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bxbu)  stated  at 
those  hearings  here  on  S.  866,  his  desire 
to  be  able  to  go  to  Oregon,  bui  I  under- 
stand his  problems.  I  certainly  apiareciate 
the  time  his  committee  has  devoted  to 
S.  806. 

The  citizens  of  Oregon  "nbo  are  con- 
cerned with  preserving  this  unique  valley, 
however,  at  their  own  expanse  sponsored 
Independent  citizen  hearings  in  Eugene. 
Oreg.,  on  May  16,  1972.  This  group  of 
concerned  citizens  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  that  hearing,  and  even  hired  a  court 
reporter  to  taJce  down  the  proceedtags 
and  prepare  a  hearing  reooni.  The  cost 
of  the  hearings,  reporter,  advertlataf. 
transcript,  and  so  forth,  were  personaJly 
and  privately  ppild  for  by  thoac  cltliens 
interested  in  preserving  French  Pete 
Valley  as  a  recreation  area^ 

Now,  because  the  Conmiittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AffAirs,  already 
heavily  ladened  with  committee  expenses, 
and  under  the  crush  of  a  closing  session. 
Is  imable  to  print  the  heSarlng  record  of 
May  25,  and  to  Include  the  transcript  of 
tbe  Eugene  hearing,  there  awean  no 
way  to  put  this  important:  daenment  be- 
for*  tiie  American  pttbBc.  The  commit- 
tee burdened  at  this  elevMrth  hour,  real- 
izing that  the  House  had  not  acted  upon 
a  similar  bill,  and  that  as  A  result  Cbn- 
gress  would  not  pass  a.FtenJbil  Pete  bill 
this  year,  has  made  the  -deeiikm  that  It 
is  unwise  and  an  unneeded  azpensa  to 
print  the  heaalng  record.  I  synpatfalze 
with  the  committee,  and  am  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  their  lielp,  concern  and  co- 
operatiai  to  me  and  to  tlmosands  of 
Americans  who  have  an  Interest  In 
French  Pete. 

Senator  HATrrBLO  had  trtd  the  people 
of  Oregon  that  \^en  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Comrnittee  hearing  rec- 
ord on  S.  866  was  printed,  he  would  have 
inserted,  in  It  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 


ing record  from  Eusane.  Tliroagti  no 
one's  fault  this  is  now  impoMlW*.  beeauae 
there  will  be  no  Interior  Committee  pflttt 
at  aU. 

For  theee  reasons  I  feel  privtleged,  and 
Senator  HATngte  Joins  with  me  on  be- 
half of  those  Oregonians  who  gdve  oi 
their  time  and  money  to  provWe  the 
Eugene  hearing,  to  ask  unanlmoue  con- 
sent that  tfae  transcript  ol  tha  May  16 
hearings  in  Eugene,  Oreg..  be  printed  In 
the  Raoou  following  mgr  remarks.  Tills 
is  a  valuable  docummt  of  spontaneous 
cittaen  action,  and  it  wffl  be  moetnxwirul 
next  year,  when  I  shall  once  again  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  French  Pete  Creek  Watershed  as  a 
recreation  area  for  all  time. 

■niere  be^sg  no  objeotlen.  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccow,  as  foBows:  _ 

Bxaanro  on  E^rcAsi ,ts wnxirr  or  tkk  nsMcn 

Pm  Crkzk  iKTBunniATK  RKcasATiOH  Atxa. 

SXNATX  Bnx  No.  860 

TEAVSCKirr  or  ntocsDiKas 

Hearing  held  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  begin- 
ning at  e.-OO  ajn.,  Tueaday.  the  letb  dey 
of  liay,  1972,  In  the  Olty  OouncU  <Jbamksrs, 
before:  Prank  Barry,  Chairman;  Ms.  Nenay 
Hayward,  l"»ed  Mobr,  Rev.  Bob  Pe«ers,  and 
Roger  Mellem.  Coordinator. 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Porter,  2880  Baker  Street, 
Eugene.  Oregon  97408. 

Mr.  Jamee  Weaver,  2801  Spring  Blvd^  Bo- 
gene,  Oregon  97408. 

Mr.  Pete  Borenson,  Siirvlval  Center,  Vxd- 
verslty  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon  97408. 

Mr.  Irving  Brant,  1675  Ferry  Street,  Bn- 
gene.  Oregon.  97401. 

Mr.  Jon  Kemp.  3310  Trillium.  Bugene,  Ore- 
gon. ^ 

Ms.  Claire  Trotter,  1978  Potter.  Bugene, 
Oregon.  _ 

Mr.  Fred  Eeppel,  Bt.  3,  Box  412,  Sprtag- 
fleld,  Oregon  97477. 

Mr.  John  H.  Blgelow,  Box  31,  MnKenale 
Bridge,  Oregon.  __ 

Mr.  Holway  Jones,  library,  TTnlveretty  of 
Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon  97408. 

Mr.  Steve  McCarthy,  1648  N.  W.  SJnd, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Peter  Qlaxer,  1947  St&kald  itS,  Bu- 
gene, Oregon  97405. 
Mr.  Jemee  Baker.  Finn  Rock,  Oregon  97401. 
Mr.  Hartdd  M.  Dunn,  Mohawk  Star  Route 
Box  fi.  Springfield.  Oregon. 

to.  Kerry  M.  Kingalloo,  188T  Bast  list, 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403. 

Mr.  Joe  ■Wallcki,  16321/4  High,  Eugene,  Ort- 
gon  97401. 

Ms.  Janet  C,  Newman.  2161  University  St, 
Eugene.  Oregon  97403. 

Ma.  Elizabeth  Prenkel,   1481   Vlrta  Place, 
Corvallls,  Qreson. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Prenkel,  1481  Vista  Place. 

OorvaUla.  Oregon.  

Mr.  David  Oraham  Novlck.  1000  Pattereon. 
EMgene.  Oregon  97401. 

Ms.  Catherine  Landon,  3098  lAwrence,  Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 

Mr.  Bernard  Oonldln.  1204  W,  4th  Avenue, 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

Ms.  Diane  Meyer,  P.O.  Box  819,  Ashland. 
Oregon  97520. 
Mr.  Doug  Newman,  2161  TTnlversity  Street, 

Eugene,  Oregxsn.  

Mark  Soloos.  4550  Peart.  Eugene.  Oregon. 
Ma.  Barbara  Hoga.  Oceanalde,  Oregon. 
Mr.  Dave  McAllister.  1861  E.  21st,  Eugene. 

Oregon.  .        __ 

Mr.  Bob  L.  V^ynla,  288  Barber  Drtve,  Eu- 
gene, Oregon.  ~._^ 
Mr.  Bruce   Sedgwick,  420  Monroe  street, 
Eugene,  Oregon. 
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Ma.  Donn*  Relinl.  Box  #1  HtwthoTP*  W*l- 
ton,  TJnlTerBtty  of  Onfon.  Bug*™,  Ontfm. 
Ur.  C«eU   Btlckney.   SS  B.    10th,  Mogmm, 

Mr.  Tom  lioor*.  187B  t*wr«no»  Stn^.  Ku- 
8«D«.  0»»fon.  _^^    ^ 

lb.  Ca«b«rlne  L*url«,  1340  Kait  latH.  Xu- 

Mr.  U  Relmaii,  507  W.  11th.  KiJ««n«.  Or*- 

gon. 

Ma.  lAtibj  SvaiM,  Sugene,  Oregon. 

Vr.  8t«Te  WUaon.  IMl  B.  »l«».  Bug*n«, 
OrMoa. 

tferTiu  King.  4M  Wwt  ISth,  Bugen*.  Ore* 

goo  07401.  ^ 

Ur.  Bob  lK*t«r.  1883  University  St..  Bugen*. 

OrMon  8740S. 

Dr.  Barbert  McConn»ck.  160  B.  10th  Ave- 
nue. Xugene.  Oregon.  

Ma.  Manlee  P»g»c,  2048  14th  Pl»oe  W.. 
Bugene,  Oregon. 

Mr.    80OU   Peterson.    1883   Oarde   Avenue 

#  14.  Bugene.  Oregon  87408. 
Shirley  Terreberry.  3815  Olen  0*k,  Bugene. 

Oregon  07406. 

Mr.  B&y  Bdwarda,  Box  172  Star  Route. 
FaU  Creek.  Oregon  97438. 

Mr.  Paul  T.  Happel.  1803  Garden  Avenue 
a  13.  Bugene.  Oregon. 

BIT.  Jeg  BIphlnaton.  1883  Oarden  Avenue 

#  13.  Bugene.  Oregon. 
Ml.     JUl    Warrington.     1880V4     Jeflereon. 

Bugene,  Oregon. 

Mr.  LeRoy  Owena,  2283  B.  15th.  Bugene. 
Oregon. 

Ma.  Charles  W.  Foea.  3460  Donald  Street. 
Bugene.  Oregon. 

Mr.   BUI    Turner.    1864   K.    IBth.   Bugene, 

Oregon.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Mel  Jackaon.  2866  Ferry  Street.  Eugene. 

Oregon.  __ 

Mr.  U  B.  Ward,  3150  Emerald  Street.  Eu- 
gene, Oregon.  ^    ^       „ 

Mr.  Joeeph  Holaday.  242  3.  Garden  Way. 
Eugene.  Oregon. 

Ma.    Suaan    B.    Olrardeau,    3388    Douglaa 

Drive,  B\igene.  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Ed  Sullivan.  Route  7.  Box  88.  Bugene. 
Orecon  07406.  ^ 

Mi-.  Donald  A.  Wateon.  128B  B.  20th.  Bu- 
gene. Oregon  97403. 

Itr.  Edward  H.  Vogt.  780  Vogt  Lane.  Junc- 
Uon  City.  Oregon. 

Mk.  Joyce  Sallabury.  3330  Olive,  Eugene, 

Oregon.  . 

M*.  Stanton  A.  Cook,  1832  Longvlew  Ave- 
nue. Bugene.  Oregon  97403. 

Mr.  Ken  Babbe.  Route  2,  Box  267.  M^le 
Isle  LAne.  Bugene.  Oregon. 
Mk  Maigaxet  Patolne,  2SS2  Alder  Street. 

Bugene,  Oregon.  ^^ 

Ma.  BUaabeth  Shaw.  1010  Van  Btizan, 
Eugene.  Oregon  974M. 

Mr.  Jerry  L.  Bdln.  4S  Azalea.  Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Mr.  aim.  A.  l<»ve.  398  FulVue  Drive, 
Eugene,  Oregon.  .^^_ 

Mr*.  B.  D.  WaddeU,  2428  Malabar  Drtre, 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Brian  Hlgbee.  680  Hunaacker  lAne, 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

Mr.  WUllam  B.  Petereon.  666  Level  lAoe, 

Sprlngfleld.  Oregon.  

Mr.  Allen  H.  Coona.  274fl  Wlngate  Street, 
Bugene.  Oregon  97401. 

Mr.  Ttuxnaa  I>rtaohlar.  1540  S.  Brocklln. 
Eugene.  Oregon. 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Murphy.  2820  City  View  Street. 
Bugene.  Oregon. 

Mr.  Robin  Lodewlck.  2526  University  Street. 
Bugene.  Oregon. 

Mr.  Scott  Preeeman.  1644  E.  27th.  Eugene. 
Oregon. 

Ma.  Pauline  San<los  Lee.  1374  Willamette. 
Bugene.  Oregon. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Hertz.  328  W.  2Dth  Avenue, 
Eugene,  Oregon  97405. 

Mr.  Bemt  Hansen.  1555  Jeffenon,  Bugene. 
Oregon. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Dohnal.  2550  Harrla  Street, 
Bugene.  Oregon. 


Mr.  Joton  B.  Frohnmayer.  1975  OUve  Street. 
Bugene,  Oregon. 
Ma  JaaeUe  8.  May.  340  N   W.  3««i,  Oor- 

vallU,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Howard  Bonnett.  775  B.  22nd  Avenue. 
Bogene.  Oregon. 

Mr.    ThocnM    C.    Miller,    643^    E.    12th, 
Bugene,  Oregon. 

ifc.     Jotrn     BUaeaen,     1886     Cbamelton, 
augene,  OregocL 
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3,  Eugene,  Oregon  07401. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  L\ind.  3160  Onyx  Street,  Bu- 
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Mr.  Darryl  D.  Carper.   1630  South  Tudor 
Street.  Albany,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Brock  Evans.  4634  V4   University  Way 
N.B.,  Seattle.  Washington. 

Ma.  Llbby  Evans.  3519  WOlamette,  Bugene. 
Oregon. 

Ma.  Edna  Wlngard.  386  Baat  19th.  Bugene. 
Oregon  97401. 

Mr.  Ben  MerrUl,  1947  Klncald  #3.  Eugene, 
Oregon  97405. 

Mr.    Wtdlace    K.    Baldlnger.    1790    Walnut 
Street.  Eugene.  Oregon  97408. 

Mr.  Edward  Mehlhaff,  IflTl  Perry  #15.  Eu- 
gene. Oregon. 

Mr.  WlllUun  N.  Copeland,  611  B.  12th.  Bu- 
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Mr.  Jay  Weet.  2028  University  St.,  Bugene. 
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Mr.  Alan  L.  Praback.  1000  Patterson.  Eu- 
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Mr.  John  Koford.  967  Hllyard.  Eugene.  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.   Tom   Taylor,    1836   Jefferson.   Eugene. 

Oregon. 

Mr.   W.  F.  Maxwell.  633  E.   11th,   Eugene. 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Jon  Spangler.  1670  Alder  Street.  Bu- 
gene. Oregon  97401. 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Freeman,  1140  6th  Avenue 
Weet.  Eugene.  Oregon  97402. 

Mr.  Oerrttt  Rosenthal,  Box  5516,  Eugene. 
Oregon. 

Ma.  Elizabeth  Brace  Rlggs.  6716  Royal  Ave- 
nue, Bugene.  Oregon. 

Mr.  Mike  MeKeegan,   lOb   Lincoln  Street 
Bugene,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Don  L.  Hunter,  2608  Central  Blvd.,  Eu- 
gene. Oregon  97403. 

Mi.  Richard  Cooke,  1948  Agate  Street,  Bu- 
gene, Oregon. 

Mr.  Alva  C.  Good.  Present  Place  Rd..  FaU 
Cnek,  Oregon  974S8. 

Ma.  Charlotte  Schellman.  780  Lorane  Hwy., 
Bxigene.  Oregon. 

Ma.  Myra  MUler,  2123   Madison,  Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Mr.  James  Anderson.  1860  Potter  St..  Eu- 
gene. Oregon  97403. 

Mr.  David  B.  Lelghton,  66  W.  35th  Place. 
Bugene.  Oregon. 

Mr.  Arnold  L.  Gibson.  1758  Walnut  Street. 
Bugene,  Oregon  97403. 

Mr.  Harry  Van  Oubenallen,  1757  E.  17tb 
Avenue,  Bugene.  Oregon. 

Mr.  Courtney  Shives  1736  N.  5th,  No.  38. 
Sprlngfleld,  Oregon  97477. 

Mr.  Don  Winner.  PorUand.  Oregon. 
Mr.  Michael  P.  Ryan.  Apt.  18,   1414  East 
18th.  Bugene.  Oregon  97403. 

Mr.  Robert  Craig.  2169  Emerald.  Eugene. 
Oregon  97403. 

Mr.  Fred  Swanson,  10  East  40th  Avenue, 
Eugene.  Oregon  97405. 


Mr.  Boyd  Kramer,  4628  Spring  Drive, 
Exigene,  Oregon  97406. 

Mr.  George  Adams,  716  lelgb  Street, 
Eugene,  Oregon  97401. 

Mr.  William  D.  Enga.  1830  B.  20th  Avenue, 
Eugene.  Oregon  97403. 

Mr.  Roger  Mellem.  2870  Potter  Street, 
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TKVrlMOKT  T&KIM   IN   MOaHDIO   SBSSIOM 

Mr.  BAaaT.  This  Is  the  time  (or  the  bearing 
on  the  eetabllshmeirt  ot  the  French  Pa*e 
Creek  Intermediate  Recreation  Area,  wtaloh 
U  to  be  establUhed  by  the  Bin— Senate  868. 

ThU  is  not  an  official  hearing  of  the  OB. 
Senate.  We  have  attempted  to  persuade  the 
members  of  the  SenaU  Committee  to  grant 
such  a  hearing,  bwt  have  been  unsuccessful: 
however,  we  beUeve  that  It  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  people  of  this  area  and  of  Oregon  In 
general  that  local  hearings  be  given  so  that 
the  local  people  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  on  Senator  Pa^cwood-k 
Bin  8-886.  _ 

Our  first  witness  will  be  the  supervisor  of 
Willamette  National  Foreet.  Mr.  Zane  Grey 
Smith,  Jr..  who  will  describe  the  area,  what 
Its  preeent  legal  status  la.  and  within  the 
Umlts  of  that  status  what  his  pUns  are  for 
the  French  Pete  Creek  area.  At  the  preeent 
time,  the  area  la  not  protected  against  logging 
or  roadlng.  The  purpoee  of  Senator  Pack- 
wood's  bill  Is  to  afford  such  protection,  among 
other  things. 

The  statements  that  Mr.  Smith  win  make 
at  this  hearing  win  not  be  Included  in  the 
transcript  which  win  go  back  to  Washington 
for  the  understandable  reason  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Forest  Service's 
position  win  be  expressed  at  the  Washington 
hearing.  ^  ^      .  ... 

Mr.  Smith  has  kindly  agreed  to  give  us  thto 
presentation  to  start  off  with  so  that  we  wm 
have  a  context  In  which  to  address  our  re- 
marks. Mr.  Smith. 

(Mr.  Smith  then  gave  hla  presentation.) 
Mr.  BAxar.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Mr. 
Smith:  we  appreciate  your  coming  here  and 
(rtvlng  us  this  basic  information. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Introduce  the 
members  who  are  on  the  panel.  I  am  Ptm^ 
Barry;  I  am  a  Prof eesor  of  Law.  On  my  rlj^ 
is  Mrs.  Hayward,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Lane  County;  Mr. 
Fred  Mohr,  \rtJO  la  a  member  of  the  City 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Bugene.  On  my  left  Is 
Rev.  Peters.  Robert  Peters,  who  is  the  Meth- 
odist Campus  Minister.  ^^ 
Now.  1  have  a  telegram  to  read  from  Sen- 
ator George  McGovem  to  this  hearing:  "I  am 
in  full  accord  with  your  efforts  to  save  the 
French  Pete  Wlldemeas  Area.  This  rare  and 
precloxia  gift  must  be  protected,  and  I  ap- 
plaud your  vlgUence  because  American  Wil- 
derness Areas  are  constantly  threatened,  I 
ask  that  you  Join  with  me  now  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  naUonal  leedeieblp.  Together  we 
can  restore  a  proper  balance  between  our- 
selves and  our  environment.  With  alncereet 
best  regards.  George  McGovem.  UB.  Senate." 
Are    there    any   other   repreeentatlves   of 
preeldentlal    candidates    preeent.     (No    re- 
sponse). 

We  will  hear  the  Congreeslonal  candidates 
from  the  Fourth  District,  which  as  far  as  I 
know  are  the  only  ones  here  right  now.  The 
first  person  would  be  Mr.  Charles  O.  Porter. 
Mr.  PoKTHi.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  put  myseU  formally  on  record 
as  opposed  to  logging  the  French  Pete  VaUey 
and  in  favor  of  S.  866  to  eetabllsb  the  French 
Pete  Creek  Intermediate  Recreation  Area, 
which  among  other  things.  It  occurs  to  me. 
would  protect  that  area  from  the  kind  of 
entry  that  was  made  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
mountain  years  ago,  much  to  our  consterna- 
tion. 
The  Foreet  Service,  and  here  I  am  talking 
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,fcoat  thepreeentatloo,  o<  Mr.  Sistth  who  rep- 
naents  them  aa«t  f«r  wbam  I  h«e  9M* 
.  jpir"  btit  I  doot  oooaMsr  Oaae  SaMh  or 
the  Forsst  Ssrvlee  laMlHM 
told  me  the  other  d*(r,  maA  he 
nneh  hew  today.  aMhougli  be  dMnt  pms 
Tdate  on  It  here  tod«r.  tha»  1878  wMdd  bo 
About  the  earltsst  time  tbat  tb»  logglnr  «)o>^ 
bMrtn  in  there.  Be  couM  not  aay  ak  tbia  ttese 
^aStbmt  or  not  logging  wooM  Inoltiao  dear. 
cutting.  Clear-cutting,  as  everyone  tasean.  la 
a  standard  and  often  ttmea,  very  juatUlaUe 
matbod  of  logging. 

I  have  two  auggeetlona  In  my  abort  «Me> 
mant  here  today,  one  fisr  tfce  »o— i»  flervtoe 
aatf  one  for  the  tuiiaeKSlVeilsta. 

TO  ftoreot  Servtee  Chiat  Megulre  ond  WH- 
Ittiette  Ptoceet  SupervtKjr  ZMO  anilth.J  eng- 
ngt  they  now  levtarw  poeaUHe  aale  plana  ftor 
nanon  Pete  VaUey  by  the  crttarla,  eet  forth 
la  ttae  Mazoh.  1873  report  at  the  Senaee  aub- 
oamnHlitee  on  PubUo  Lands.  On  Maieh  30, 
1973,  both  rettrtnjr  Gblef  Ud  OUff  and  the 
pnsent  Chief  pledged  meesa  Bsevloe  edbar- 
enoe  to  the  harvaetlng  gnldaUaes  set  forth 
on  pages  8  and  0  o<  that  report,  Inniudtng 
noh  ihnltattoos  on  alear<^>afettng  aa:  (and 
I  quote) 

"T^ere  Is  no  aesuranoe  that  the  area  can 
be  adequately  restocked  wtthbi  fl:ve  yeen 
after  harvest."  That  Is  often  true  In  plaose 
where  there  are  b«d  aoUa  and  there  are  some 
bad  soils  in  terms  at  regeneration  In  this 


"Aesthetic  valueo  outweigh  other  considera- 
tions." In  terms  of  the  French  Pete  Area, 
aaatbetlc  values  outwedgh  other  oooaldara- 
ttons  in  the  opinion  at  many  c€  tia  here. 

Another  ortterlon.  "the  method  le  pre- 
fened  oniy  because  It  win  give  the  greeteet 
CloUar  return  or  the  greateet  unit  output." 
And  that  is  very  plain. 

In  the  standards  set  forth  In  tboee  harvest- 
ing guldellnee  whlob  fortid  <dear>c«Mlng,  It 
would  seem  that  since  theee  are  oOctel  Fbr- 
eet  Service  guldelinse,  now,  beoauee  thoy 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Ohle<,  even  though 
they  havent  oooae  down  yet  In  the  form  ot 
regulations,  they  are  guldelinee  for  the  For- 
eet Service,  aia*  the  whole  queetton  of 
whether  to  go  Into  French  Pete  at  aU  might 
weU  be  settled  by  review  In  terms  ot  theee 
Kttldellnee,  wbtoh  are  now,  in  effeet,  law  of 
the  land. 

And  for  my  suggeetlon  to  the  oonserva- 
tlonlsta,  among  whom  I  oonn*  myseU,  If 
a  8««  not  be  enacted,  and  I  hope  It  wlU  be, 
and  If  the  eventual  logging  s«leo  InvolTe 
olear-ottttlng,  as  they  probably  win.  end  any 
of  the  harvesting  guidelines  are  not  suf- 
ficiently observed,  then  a  conservationist 
group,  such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  can  bring 
the  FOreet  Service  into  the  U.S.  Dletrtct 
Court  to  have  a  factual  detem»ln»tlon 
whether  or  not  the  particular  sale  meens 
that  federal  tlndser  U  being  mioed,  wtalcn  la 
Ulagal,  or  only  harvested. 

The  maintenance  of  foreet  pioduottlvlty 
U  mandatory  with  teapeot  to  ail  federal  tim- 
ber sal*».  This  propoettlon  wm  reeoundlngly 
proclaimed  In  a  deotalon  on  May  3.  1973.  by 
the  UB.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Clr- 
cult  In  the  Fami^  Clan  case  In  Porttsjid 
and  In  which  It  waa  my  pleasure  to  repreoent 
the  successful  appeUauta. 

I  urge  early  enactment  of  S.  886;  I  thank 
you  for  your  intelligent  and  persistent  el- 
forts  to  preserve  the  French  Pete  VaUey. 
Tour  devotion  and  ablUty  may  well  make 
the  difference  for  this  wilderness  area. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Baxxt.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Porter. 

We  have  copies  of  the  blU.  We  dont  have 
suiOclent  copies  to  be  able  to  pass  them  out. 
but  I  am  going  to  aaJc  the  attendants  If  they 
will  poet  in  some  conspicuous  place  out  there 
a  copy  oi  the  blU.  so  If  you  would  look  at  It. 
you  win  see  what  it  provldee.  It  lan't  very 
long,  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time 


SHatnet. 

.  TlilAk  you,  Mr.  OhalnnaB 
Ijun  Jim  WeiBPer  a€  a>««a,  DaBWoraaio 
iiiaiali  for  UA.  napieaaaitattve  ffom  the 
Fourth  Dlstrlet. 

I  Bt>oi«ly  urge  raalntalnlBg  tbe  Renoh 
Pete  Valley  la  Ma  natural  state.  It  Is  uatqne, 
ineplaceable.  and  Is  of  greater  value  to  aU 
of  us  as  a  natural  forest  than  any  otber  nee. 
I  support  senate  Bin  8M  latroduoed  by 
Oragon's  JunkN-  Senator.  Tina  bin  moat 
have  the  support  of  the  Oongaesemanttom 
this  dlatrtet.  the  dlstrlet  in  wMeh  Wen^ 
Pete  Is  situated.  In  order  to  aasure  peaaage 
in  the  Houae  aa  weU  as  In  the  Smate.  The 
tnoumbent  congressman  from  tbla  dlatrlet 
doea  not  support  this  bUL  Ha  supports  the 
Fyueet  service's  irfan  for  logging  ^enoh 
Pete.  It  la  eaewitlal.  tharefwe,  that  a  Damo- 
crat  be  footed  from  the  Fourth  Dlatrlet  this 

fall  In  order  to  aave  P*enoh  Pete.  

n  I  am  that  Democrat,  I  wm  Introduoe 
the  corapemoB  bin  to  Senate  BUI  886  In  ttie 
Hotue  and  wor*t  diligently  to  obtain  Itt 
passage. 

I  also  win  appear  before  aH  of  the  Senate 
Oommlttee  hearings  on  SB  866  in  Washing- 
ton D.O.,  on  M»y  28  to  assure  that  commit- 
tee that  If  I  am  elected  Congressman  from 
the  Fourth  District,  they  wlU  receive  support 

for  this  bin.  . 

The  major  criticism  of  the  "Save  French 
Pete"  movement  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
the  log  supply  wtU  be  serlooaly  diminished 
If  French  Pete  is  not  put  under  commercial 
logging.  This,  It  Is  feared,  means  the  loss  of 
lobe  I  urge  the  timber  Industry  to  take  a 
deeper  look.  M  thnber  Interests  truly  fear 
the  I06S  of  jobs,  they  Should  take  the  lead 
in  banning  aU  log  exports.  We  export  to 
Japan  each  year  from  the  Paclflc  Northwest 
the  anowable  cut  of  800  French  Pete  Greeks. 
Mr.  Chairman,  tbla  Is  an  astounding  figure. 
We  export  300  French  Pete  Greeks  each  year 
from  the  Paclflc  Northwest. 

It  appears  paradoxical  that  It  Ifl  the  very 
timber  Interests  who  are  preeslng  the  loggtog 
of  French  Pete,  who  oppoae  most  strenuous- 
ly any  limits  on  log  exports.  ThU  leads  to 
the  only  conclTiston  pocslble,  that  it  Is  not 
Jobs  they  are  concerned  with,  but  profits. 
the  faster  profits  the  better. 

I  urge  the  timber  Indtistry  to  stop,  to 
cease  opposing  the  preeervatlon  of  French 
Pete,  and  Instead  put  their  efforts  behind 
a  bin  to  totally  ban  log  exports.  I  Win  teU 
you  that  the  workers  In  the  tlaater  industry, 
who  I  meet  day  after  day.  wlU  ask  the  ques- 
tion, why  am  I  supporting  the  Save  the 
French  Pete  Movexaent  when  I  am  suppoeed- 
ly  out  representing  them  and  their  job  in- 
teresU?  I  say  to  the  workan  la  the  timber 
industry  that  have  a  eanulae  concern  for 
their  Jobe.  our  real  fight  here  la  Oregon 
to  save  jebe  should  not  be  potaSed  at  French 
Pete  but  at  tboee  large  timber  intereaU 
who  log  for  export,  and  who  log  wb<^  co«a- 
munltlee  and  who  deeert  thean. 

NOW,  I  am  preeently  waging  a  battle  in 
the  community  of  Powers,  Oregon,  a  smaU 
community  south  of  Cooe  Bay.  Georgia-Pa- 
cific went  In  there  about  twelve  years  ago 
and  bought  out  a  huge  timber  holding  from 
the  Cooe  Bay  Lumber  Ouapaay.  This  timber 
holding  was  so  large  It  could  have  been  on 
sustained  yield  cutting,  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis,  and  k^t  tbe  ooaasunlty  aUve  and 
preswved  much  of  the  scenic  value  around 
the  Powers  area.  Instead.  Georgla-PacUlc 
M  typical  with  that  corporation,  logged  out 
the  entire  timber  holding  in  a  decode  and 
la  now  lieseitlTic  the  conumintty  al  Powers. 
The  mlU  Is  closed  and  180  people  were  put 
out  of  work,  and  they  are  now  In  the  process 


the  ndlroada.  the 
to  FM«n.  and  we  aea  fitting  this. 
an  tryMic  to  polna  out  tknt  tbs  real 
thnat  to  )oba  la  rapaeloaa  tlmbsr  lutsMsta 
snob  ee  Qeot«l*-Paomc  far  ««•  thnnjany 
wlMemaes  area  or  any  Baae  vrasien  ro^e 
an«.  oear  win  be.  If  we  can  cat  tbla  uiaaaaga 

to  the  working  people  •»-»?» J^TJ^^'J^ 
Omgon.  we  can  truly  and  aflaowvy  get 
lasMlation  to  preoerve  sueh  aaaaa  as  French 
nte  Oreek.  We  can  baee  botb  Jobe  and 
beautlfut  envlronmwst. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  ObalraMn. 

Mr.  Bsaar.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Weaver. 

The  ne«t  wltnem  wm  be  Mr.  Paw  Borwaon. 

Mr.  PKs  8oeM«aoar.  I  have  a  tKtet  state- 
raant  to  read  on  betaaU  ot  the  Untvaealty  of 
Oiugott  survival  center. 

My  name  U  Peter  Sorenaon  and  I  am  here 

i.p,MaHtl«»  taa  8«^'^<'!2!:i.S^  "^ 
bieneh  of  the  Aaeodated  StodMita  ctj^ 
UWveralty  of  Oregon.  Aa  a  naMar  of  »wrd, 
I  am  a  Junior  majoring  in  geography  and  i 
nave  been  a  leaideBt  of  the  F*urth  Oongree- 
alonal  Dtetrtot  aUce  1880.  ^^ 

The  Burvlval  Oanter  has  held  to  tbe  posi- 
tion that,  because  virgin  forest  aieae  are 
becoming   a   rare   natural   beauty   leeouree. 

It  was  in  the  national  ln^«rL***  ST!^! 
as  many  virgin  areas  as  possible.  For  tMs 
reason   and  a  love  for  the  wHdemees  inna- 
ture,  we  have  fought  to  P»^7«_^^[*^ 
Pete  valley  area.  Our  original  PO^^^J?* 
to  make  the  area  In  quesUon  a  wUdamees 
area,  but  we  have  shown  our  winingnees  to 
compromise  by  accepting  the  P«»?*^"  « 
^tor  Robert  Packwood-a  BUI  8.  M«- Aa  we 
understand    that   bUl,   French   Pete   VaUey 
would  be  not  under  the  «^o»nX  mMX>»t;mu^ 
praotlcee  of  the  WUlamette  National  Foreet. 
but.  would  be  a  recreation  area. 

There  la  certainly  no  need,  from  oar  point 
of  view  to  justify  the  need  to  keep  this  pleoe 
of  land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  logging  lnt«r- 
ests.  These  logging  interests  are  *^*»^*J^ 
move  to  keep  French  Pete  In  a  P<>t««^ 
logged  area.  It  is  time  that  the  cltlaona  got 
some  input  on  the  management  of  «>elrland. 
instead  of  the  logging  intereeU.  The  Center 
hss  coordinated  raUya.  letter  vmting  cam- 
naiitna  and  petition  campaigns  to  help  save 
?^French  Pete  area  from  ^h-in  saws.  We 
have  printed  fact  sheets  and  tried  to  edu- 
^te  ii.t  only  the  student,  at  the  tJnivwjttty. 
but  alao  the  citizens  of  Eugene.  Thf»«*'- 
caUy,  If  the  government  waa  doing  lU  job. 
we  would  have  to  exist. 

During  the  entire  French  Pete  VaUey  fight, 
we  have^  learned  that  Washington.  D.C.  Is 
Jarther  from  Eugene.  Oregwi  than  the  mere 
3  000  mUes  aeparatlng  the  two  points.  Many 
oit   the   sttxdenu   working   with   ua   on   tl»e 
effort  to  save  French  Pete  have  bec«ne  dto- 
Ulnaloned  with  the  worklnga  of  government. 
Even  though  our  senior  senator  ia  a  zx^m- 
her  of  the  United  States  Bsnate  Oommlttee 
on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  there  were 
no  new  hearings  on  the  French  Pete  Bm. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Committee  win  take 
this  teetimony   back  to   Washington.  D£.. 
and  present  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
university  of  Oregon  students:  save  French 
Pete  VaUey  through  S.  866. 
Thank  you. 

Mr    B*«»T.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Sorenaon. 
Our  next  speaker  Is  a  very  dlsttngul^ied 
gentleman,  who  is  honored  in  many  0«dB. 
He  was  recently  honiwed  by  the  Amsrlean 
cavil  Ubertles  Union  in  Oregon  for  li»8  <»»- 
trtbutlon  in  that  field.  He  U  a  distinguished 
loumallst.  who  has  had  great  experlenoe  la 
the   area  of   comervatton.  He   has   written 
widely  and  he  U  one  of  the  cltixens  of  whom 
we  are  proudest  In  this  oommunity,  Mr.  Irv- 
ing Kant.  -  _  w 
Mr.  Bbakt.  After  that  introduction.  1  wish 
I  waa  running  for  offlee.                    .....w-*^ 

Mr.  BaasT.  Any  time  that  you  would  like  to. 
we  would  be  happy  to  have  you. 

Mr.  BXAirr.  To  repeat,  my  name  la  Irving 
Brant,  and  I  live  at  1»78  Ferry  Street,  Euger»e. 
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por  Mvwml  y«MB,  I  wm  •  conMitant  on 

oonMrvfttton  to  Um  Hoowwl*  AdmlnUtim- 

tton.  Th«  ftawrt  8wt»««  In  lu  modlflad  pl«n 

for  BHtUl  HI wi  wtinn  o*  th«  Fr«n«b  Pi«« 

creak  V«U*r  *•  about  like  a  ukvpbomM  wylng 

to  bto  pftOant,  "I  am  golnf  to  out  your  !•« 

off,  tout  tt  la  going  to  h*  done  In  the  gentleet 

poealbl*  ooMUier,  you  wont  eren  know  the 

IM  U  gone  unUl  you  wake  up."  TbM.t  U  the 

way  that  it  wUl  be  with  Freoeh  Creek,  unleaa 

Congreea  etepe  In  and  saya,  "ThU  muat  not 

be."  No  such  interventloo  would  be  needed 

Lf    the    Poreet    Serrtee    truly    followed    the 

"multiple  uee"  principle  laid  down  by  Con- 

greaa  to  IBM.  The  trouble  la  tha«  a  bureeu 

primarUy  oommltted  to  national  foreat  com- 

merotaUam  U  keeping  oloee  to  Ita  old  prae- 

tlcea  while  employing  the  working  Impoaed 

for  lU  refonn. 

AUnoet  xmo  yeere  ago.  to  aeemlng  reeponae 
to  public  oplnkm  to  the  WUlamette  VaUey. 
the  Foreat  Service  eppo'n'**''  *■  '•^*  "•'* 
ruperrleor  of  the  Willamette  National  Forest, 
&  man  whoee  career  to  CaUfomla  bespoke  an 
enlightened  outlook.  Zftae  Smith**  conduct 
in  hU  new  poet  has  strengthened  that  Im- 
pression, to  the  extent  that  he  haa  been  per- 
muted to  act  on  hla  own  initiative. 

But  how  far  haa  that  been  permitted  In 
the  case  of  French  Pete?  Not  by  the  minutest 
fraction  of  an  Inch.  A  policy  Initiated  by  his 
"ohopem  down"  predeoeaaor,  modified  as 
UtUe  as  possible  by  a  Ukemlnded  hierarchy, 
has  been  banded  to  Supervisor  Smith  as  an 
unchangeable  directive.  Technically,  of 
c»urse.  the  matter  had  gone  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  final  action,  but  It  could 
have  been  recalled  by  the  Chief  Forester  at 
any  moment  If  he  choee.  stoce  the  Secre- 
tary's only  function  was  to  support  over  over- 
rule a  Forest  Service  decision. 

The  appointment  of  Supervisor  Smith 
ought  to  have  meent  a  new  beginning,  a 
fresh  study,  the  chance  of  an  altered  outlook, 
on  the  dUposltlon  of  the  French  Pete  Valley. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  permitted. 

Under  the  modified  plan  concocted  In 
Portland  and  Washington,  a  partial  degree 
of  preaervatlon  will  be  given  to  a  portion 
of  French  Pete  Creek  Valley— untu  the  time 
comes  to  expand  the  commercialization.  Kven 
before  that  time,  under  the  system  of  half- 
protection,  the  \izupolled  natural  character- 
UUcs  of  the  valley  will  be  deetroyed  forever. 
Half  a  century  ago  there  were  270  "French 
Pet«"  to  the  Cascades — lon«  roadless  for- 
ested valleys  reaching  from  Alptoe  height* 
down  to  levels  acceealble  to  ordinary  hikers. 
Today  Just  one  such  accessible  roadleaa  val- 
ley Is  left  In  the  central  area,  (One  other, 
off  Mount  Hood.)  And  that  one  relic  of 
forest  grandeur  Is  doomed. 

Apparently  the  Forest  Service  .-onstrued 
multiple  use  as  a  command  for  lumbertog, 
and  coneequently  for  roads.  In  every  locality 
that  Includes  accessible  timber  of  commercial 
sire.  Truly  understood,  the  concept  implies 
dlffertog  uses  for  different  soeas  wlthto  each 
national  forest.  That  Includee  scenic  preser- 
vation. 

The  French  Pete  Creek  VaUey  la  the  last 
remaining  region  In  the  Central  Oregon  Cas- 
cades where  a  pristine  forest  of  mighty  trees, 
once  universal,  can  be  preserved  In  Its  nat- 
ural state  wlthto  reach  of  the  able-bodied 
population — men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls — from  four  years  up  to  eighty,  traveling 
on  their  own  legs  at  any  time  of  year.  It  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  saw  and  ax,  nor  to 
buUddkera. 

tltXt  no  mistake  about  It — roads  in  French 
Pete  Creek  VaUey  spell  ruination.  Road  sites 
to  that  valley,  the  Forest  Service  haa  said 
offlclaUy.  are  unstable;  therefore  roads  must 
go  down  to  bed  rock.  That  means  vaat  moun- 
talxulde  excavatlona  at  every  turn  of  a  twlet- 
Ing  highway.  Roads  will  utterly  wipe  out  the 
netuial  beauty  of  thla  li«t  untouched  work 
of  nattire. 

Two  years  aflo  tte  Forest  Service  regional 
office  at  Mlseo<il»i  Montana,  was  subjected 


to  the  eiennlasc  aaeanlt  to  Rjcset  Serrice  his- 
tory, etuefly  orer  ma*i»TaetJeee  to  the  BUtu^ 
root  mitloMa  FowBt.  Tbt  attack  waa  spear- 
headed by  senator  Lee  Metc^lf  at  Montana, 
with  the  eooperntlon  of  the  Montana  Onivar- 
sity  School  of  Forestry.  Thr«  Woreet  Osfvhie 
high  commeiul  ehanged  frent  completsty. 
-me  once  benighted  regional  oflloe  at  Mle- 
soule  is  now  receiving  plaudlU  of  Its  former 
critics.  ^  „  ^ 

It  la  my  belief  that  if  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field and  the  Oregon  House  delegation. — es- 
peelaUy  CJongressman  DeUenbeok — would 
throw  themselves  toto  the  fight  for  Senator 
Paokwood's  French  Pete  Bill,  they  could  not 
only  put  that  bill  through  Congress,  but  also 
work  a  corresponding  reform  to  the  antedi- 
luvian outlook  and  policies  of  the  regional 
oOce  at  Portland. 
Thank  you. 
J4r.   BAaaT.   Thank   you   very   much,   Mr. 

Bimnt. 

Mr.  Jon  Kemp.  President  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Three  Sisters. 

Mr.  Kkup.  ThazUt  you,  Mr  Ohalrman. 
My  name  Is  Jon  Kemp.  I  reside  to  E:ugene, 
Oregon  and  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Frieiula  of  the  Three  Sister*  WUdemeas,  Inc. 
We  are  a  non-profit  corporation  and  we  were 
established  to  19M.  supported  entirely  by 
duee  and  donations  and  served  by  persons  re- 
ceiving no  remuneration. 

Tbe  organiaatlon  was  formed  to  order  to 
present  the  Forest  Service   the  op  to  ions  of 
concerned  citizens  regarding  the  withdrawal 
of   53.000   acres   Including  the   French    Pete 
Valley  from  the  Three  Sisters  Primitive  Area. 
ThU  was  about  18  years  ago  which  perhaps 
makes  us  one  of  the  oldest  organizations  to 
the  area  that  might  be  called  a  Save  French 
Pete  group.  All  53.000  acres  of  thla  area  were 
designated   to   be   managed   under   Multiple 
Use  guide  Itoes  with  the  added  assurance  that 
special  care  would  be  exercised  to  preserve 
recreational  and  scenic  veluee  and  to  pro- 
tect wUdllfe  habitat  and   waWr  quality.  A 
few   amaii    areas   were   set   aside  as  special 
purpose  areas.  Other  than  these  small  con- 
cessions the  Foreet  Service  haa  not  honored 
these  promises. 

Our  bylaws  enjoto  us  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  Three  Slaters   Wilderness   and  ad- 
jacent wild  area*.  One  method  of  achieving 
this  goal  Is  to  provide  semlwlldernese  areas 
for  thoae  now  using  the  WUdemeas  who  ac- 
tually prefer  conveniences  such  as  fire  places, 
tables,  shelters  and  privie*.  which  cannot  be 
provided  in  an  area  managed  under  the  WU- 
demesa  Act.  This  concept  of  semlwUdemees 
was  proposed  in  1968  by  the  Pacific  North- 
west Jtoreet  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 
In  their  Report  No.  PTTW-61  entitled  "Wilder- 
ness tTsers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Their 
Characteristics,     Values     and     Management 
Preferencee".  "the  rapid  tocreaae  to  WUder- 
ness  use"   is  noted  and  that  "a  great  per- 
centage of  the  users  will  not  be  seeking  WU- 
demees  in  the  pure  and  precise  sense  defined 
in  the  WUderneee  Act.  This  may  todicate  a 
need  for  additional  back-country  recreation 
areaa  that  could  be  managed  a*  semiwUder- 
neae."  Foreat  Service  Admtolatratton  has  Ig- 
nored this  report  and  toateted  that  most  un- 
developed forest  land,  tocludtog  French  Pete, 
be  managed  for  the  production  of  commercial 
timber.  The  recent  survey  of   undeveloped 
land  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  ha*  re- 
vealed that  very  lltUe  land  Is  stlU  avaUable 
for   semlwUderness    classification.   We    have 
recommended  that  the  WUlamette  and  Des- 
chutes Forest  Supervisor*  carefully  consider 
the  recreational  potential  of  those  undevel- 
oped areas  adjacent  to  the  Three  Ststere  WU- 
demesa  and  to  classify  them  as  semlwUder- 
ness. If  this  Is  true  of  the  areas  adjacent  to 
this  wtldemees  area  it  Is  probably  true  of 
areas  adjacent  to  Wilderness  areas  across  the 
Nation. 

Stoce  the  Forest  Service  Admlntotratlon 
personnel  appear  reluctant  to  classify  wiy 
land  as  semlwlldemeas,  (back-country  seems 


to  be  the  beat  th«y  oaa  do  and  they  dent , 
realty  olaaalXy  what  tbe4  laeana)  it  la  ttOf 
T0ntXwm  tbatBanatoe  PMSkvoodl*  btU  S.  9M, 

ablU  to  artataUah  tte  maatx  Pat*  OlMk lii^ 

teimadlKte  Beereaattaa  Area  i»  which  th«a 

would  be  no  road  oooatruottoa  or  tiotav 

tmrrmt  activltlaa  of  aay  kind  be  favoraUy 

reoomnumded  for  Saoate  DebaM  bf  tba  8m. 

ate  OoBumttae  oa  Interior  aadclaralar  Aflaira 

and  that  the  blB  be  approved  by  the  Seaate. 

Mr  Babet.  Thank  you  Mr.  Kemp. 

The  next  wltnees  wUl  be  Olatee  Trotter. 

Mrs.  TaoTTxa.  I  am  Claire  Trotter  of  Eu» 

gene,  Oregon. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  nead  for  the  kind 
of  WUdemeas  that  French  Ptte  offers  that 
wOl  be  lost  If  the  Forest  Serrlce  la  allowed 
to  carry  out  its  propoeals. 

Thl*  U  one  of  the  three  remaining  valley* 
10  mUee  or  more  to  length  to  the  Oregaa 
Caaeadea  that  Is  stUl  to  iU  natural  state. 
l3  easUy  accessible  and  can  offer  what  iu>ne 
of  the  other*  can  now  give.  Ottier  valley* 
have  been  harvested,  roeded,  managed  to 
what  seem  not  to  be  short  term  objectivt*. 
French  Pete  is  also  Important  to  its  naV- 
ural  state  as  a  reeouroe  for  people  to  various 
dlsclpltoes.  biology  and  others  to  carry  out 
their  atudles.  We  are  not  so  far  along  with 
all  our  knowhow  that  we  have  aU  the  an- 
swers. Man  has  a  devastating  way  of  making 
his  Impact  felt  on  any  area  he  enters. 

I  believe  French  Bete  Is  unique  to  what 
It  can  offer  us  as  an  unspoUed  vaUey,  40 
miles  from  Eugene  and  aooessible,  to  part, 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  year. 

Edith  areen-8  bUl  HJt.  5312  and  Senator 
Packwood's  blU  8.  866  bot»  recognlaa  the 
need  to  protect  French  Pete. 

I  am  deeply  coixcemed  with  the  Impact 
that  Forest  Service  management  has  had  on 
our  forests — the  change  to  BoU  la  Ju*t  now 
being  recognized,  the  silting  and  clogging 
of  streams  and  rivers — the  ecological  balance 
that  has  been  largely  Ignored  because  timber 
harvest  has  had  first  priority. 

I  think  now  the  priorities  must  be  re- 
versed—nature and  man's  deeper  needs  ree- 
ognlzed — and  made  first  priority. 

Mr.  Babxt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr*. 
Trotter. 
The  next  witness  wUl  be  Fred  Keppel. 
Mr.  KxPFEL.  My  name  Is  F»ed  Keppel.  I  am 
57  years  old  and  I  am  a  Consulting  Mechan- 
ical Engtoeer  registered  in  Oregon  and  N*- 
braska.  I  have  been  a  property  owner  and 
resident  of  Springfield  for  18  years.  I  am  a 
lifetime  registered  Republican. 

I  want  to  endorse  8.  866  In  Its  entirety 
and  particularly  to  prevent  any  logging 
whatsoever  In  French  Pete  Valley  at  any 
time. 

I  further  find  It  Impossible  to  beUere  the* 
the  Oregon  (or  NaUonal)  Forest  Prodtwt* 
Industry  1*  in  such  shape  tha.t  It  win  be  eve«t 
trlTlally  tojnred  by  uaavallablliey  of  thU 
tiny,  last  bit  of  vlr|:ln  low  altitude  Doutfa* 
Plr  Foreet.  If  I  am  to  error,  and  Indeed  the 
Industry  Is  In  such  tragic  condition,  then 
It  wUl  ooUapee  very  soon  anyway.  This  Irre- 
plAceaUe  natural  and  human  reeouroe 
should  not  be  destroyed  to  try  to  help  an 
todustry  that  is  either  groesly  and  mendaci- 
ously exaggerating  its  needs,  or,  11  accurate 
and  truthful.  Is  paat  hope  anyway,  mther 
way  pernUflslon  for  any  logging— ever— to 
French  Pete  seems  inexcusable. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bmibt.  Thank  you,  very  much. 
The  next  witness  wiU  be  Mr.  John  H.  Blge- 
low. 

Mr.  BioxLow.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and 
gentleman,  I  am  an  Intereeted  citizen  of  the 
McKenzie  VaUey;  and  I  think  the  standpotot 
of  those  of  us  who  live  on  the  river  are  s* 
important  to  this  as  anyone  else.  I  ha»» 
lived  there  stoce  1926.  When  I  went  up  there 
as  a  child.  It  was  a  beautiful  ^***'J*'|5: 
gravrt  roads,  clear  streams,  and  the  Forest 
Service  to  those  days  had  their  headquartete 
up  there  also,  but  they  were  maintaining 
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treii*  They  were  alway*  weleomad  and  an 
tiered  member  of  the  ooonnuntty.  Than 
auTeame  along  with  the  idea  of  harraatiag 
^imA  trwi.  of  salwfint.  »d  they  wb- 
nitted  this  rather  harmle*e  looking  «9PMI. 
^iwes  these  deed  trees;  let'*  cut  themaad 
■ave  them."  Use  the  thnber.  Breryone  agreed: 
no  one  likes  to  aee  anything  go  to  weate. 

So  the  timber  industry  went  to  and  started 
cutting  timber.  OraduaUy.  they  started  cut- 
tbut  aU  timber  aad  flnaUy  timber  beoaaae  a 
OOP,  and  they  felt  they  were  obUgmt«l  to 
cut  the  timber.  The  Foreet  Senrloe  flnaMy  b^ 
oame  oriented  to  where  they  had  to  ent  tto- 
bsr  and  the  enthe  todustry  beoame  oriented 
toinrd  cutting  timber.  This  Indleatton  of  the 
timber  Industry  toward  cutting  is  beerantog 
a  rather  frightening  thing  to  we  people  who 
lite  up  there.  We  are  seeing  our  clear  stream* 
turn  into  turbulent,  mud  bhoked  unsightly 
manes.  It  is  rather  a  thing  that  U  appaU- 
Ing  I  can  remember  when  this  sort  of  thing 
never  happened.  We  nerer  saw  the  Mc- 
Kenzie like  this  before,  but  to  see  It  today 
U  something  that  is  very  hard  to  accept. 

So  as  a  long  time  citizen  of  the  valley 
near" the  French  Pete  area.  I  warn  the  people 
of  what  is  coming,  because  I  hare  seen  it  to 
the  past,  and  I  am  frightened  of  what  1* 
going  to  happen  in  the  futtire.  We  must 
pnaerve  it  as  a  primitive  area,  IQte  the 
French  Pete  area,  and  I  am  aU  for  Bob  Pack- 
wood's  bUl.  ,  ^  » 
There  are  other  thing*  here,  too;  I  dont 
bcUeve  that  logging  Is  compaUble  with  rec- 
reation, as  a  potential.  Oiuse  the  timber  Is 
cut,  the  loss  Is  forever;  and  thl*  m^aa  a 
mockery  out  of  the  multiple  use  program.  I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Bamt.  Mr.  Bigelow,  I  see  that  you  live 
at  McKenzie  Bridge,  Oregon:   Is  that  right? 
Mr.  BiGBLOw.   I  live  above  It  about  five 
mllea. 

Mr.  BA*aT.  I  note  when  I  was  looking  at  a 
map  the  other  day  the  quadrangle  map  of 
which  French  Pete  is  called  the  McKenzie 
Bridge  quadrangle,  I  think;   Is  that  correct, 
the  UJ3.  Geological  Stirvey  Map?  You  say, 
you  have  lived  up  to  that  area  for  how  long? 
Mr.  BiQELOw.  Since  1936. 
Mr.  Bakxt.  1036? 
Mr.  BioELow.  Tee  sir. 

Mr.  Bakxt.  And  you  probably  saw  it  when 
the  fishing  was  good  all  the  time  to  aU  the 
streams? 

Mr.  BioKLOw.  Tes;  I  am  probably  one  of 
the  few  livtog  citizens  of  that  area  who  can 
still  bear  witness  as  to  what  it  was  to  the 
past.  It  was  indeed  beautiful. 

Mr.  Bakxt.  Thank  you  very,  very  much  for 
your  testimony,  Mr.  Bigelow. 

Any  person  who  desires  to  testify  should 
register  at  one  of  the  tables  outside  htian 
you  speak. 

Mr.  Holway  R.  Jones  is  the  next  speaker. 
Mr.  Jones  represents  the  Save  French  Pete 
Ooiamittee.  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  have  a  written 
statement? 

Mr.  JoNzs.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not.  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  wrtte  one 
oat.  I  have  some  notes. 

My  name  Is  Holway  R.  Jones;  I  have  been 
a  resident  of  Eugene  since  1968.  I  have  been 
very  much  toterested  In  conservation  stoce 
my  college  days.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a 
number  of  conservation  organizations,  and 
at  the  moment  have  the  hat  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Chapter  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  although  I  am  not  olllciaUy 
speaking  for  that  here  today. 

The  Save  French  Pete  Committee,  which  I 
am  representing  at  the  moment  was  formed 
in  December  of  1967.  at  the  time  that  the 
WiUamette  National  Forest  recommended 
the  first  series  of  timber  salee  to  French  Pete 
VaUey.  We  were  alarmed  by  this,  and  I  re- 
member a  very  dark,  ratoy  night  when  a 
group  of  clttaens  to  this  community  as  weU 
as  some  other  towns  xiearby  met  at  Dr. 
Richard  Noyes'  home.  At  that  time  we 
formed   the    save   French    Pete   Committee 


wuai  the  puxpoM  a<   praeaaUnc  raadlnc 

logging  to  thU.  what  we  have  ootna  to  re- 
pSdes  an  unique  valley  on  the  wajtem 
Oaaoades  of  OragoD.  _^     ... 

I  am  cwly  Borry  that  Dr.  Noyw  la  not  wttH 
us  today:  he  ooold  make  a  verr  eJagant  plea 
for  thU  valley.  As  most  of  you  know,  he  is 
on  aabbatioal  learefrom  the  OniTerslfcy  cwar 
to  London,  we  ara  flying  »^£««^,^*2!*?S 
to  waahlngton.  D.C..  lor  the  M^"  °«^ 
hearlns  on  Freivch  Pete,  so  we  will  be  weu 
r«»wHi««l  at  that  hearing  to  Waablscten. 
I  would  Uke  to  pay  tribute  for  a  momant 
to  Mr.  Zane  Smith.  You  know  we  haw  come 
a   very   long   way    to  this   battle  since  we 
started  in  1967.  In  fact,  it  goes  much  fur- 
ther  back  than  tJbat;  it  goaa  dear  l>»kt« 
the  beginning  of  the  1060*  whan  the  Foreet 
service  choee  to  announce  a  reclasrtflcatlon 
of  the  Three  Sister*  Primitive  Area.  Soma 
people  who  had  been  resident*  of  this  area 
much  long«  than  I  wiU  remember  that  day 
hearing  to  1087. 

It  is  fie««T"»^ting  to  go  back  and  read  tn* 
reoord  of  that  hearing.  If  anyone  wiahe*  to 
do  so,  there  is  a  copy  to  the  Univereity  oC 
C*e«on  Library.  I  would  recommend  that 
you  do  eo.  As  a  matter  of  count,  forty-tone 
of  *eventy-ntoe  vrttneeses  at  that  heartog 
recommended  either  the  entire  M,000  acres, 
which  includee  most  of  French  Fata  to  be  re- 
tained as  part  of  the  Three  Slstere  WUder- 
nea*  or  they  reownmanded  a  revised  boxind- 
ary  which  would  have  been  on  the  Hone 
Creek  to  the  Pasture  Mountato  area. 

This  la  why  we  are  to  this  battle  today, 
because  we  feel  we  need  to  preserve.  H  we 
poesibly  can,  from  roadtog  or  logging,  the 
last  bit  and  remnants  of  those  68.000  acres. 
I  say  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Smith, 
and  I  do,  because  we  have  come  such  a  long 
way  from  that  original  plan  of  1968.  You  did 
not  see  the  orlginai  Forest  Service  plan  on 
the  screen;  Mr.  Smith  did  not  show  this. 
The  original  plan  called  for  a  road,  for 
example,  that  would  have  gone  aU  the  way 
through  the  vaUey  including  the  lower  four 
or  five  miles.  It  would  have  included  at 
least  eleven  clear  cut  sale  units  to  the  ©en- 
ter of  the  vaUey  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  reading,  something  more  than  twelve 
mUes  of  reading  to  the  vaUey. 

It  did  not  provide  to  the  original  plan 
for  what  the  Forest  Service  oalU  water  in- 
fluence zones,  not  even  on  the  upper  part  otf 
French  Pete  Creek,  which  you  see  to  the 
revised  plan.  I  mention  tills  Just  to  Ulua- 
trate  Just  how  far  we  have  moved.  We  have 
moved  because  citizens,  such  a*  thoae  who 
are  gathered  to  thla  room  today,  made  Im- 
pact upon  Forest  Service  planning. 

I  only  wish  that  Mr.  Smltdi  had  been  here 
ten  yeare  previous;  we  probiMy  would  have 
had  somewhat  different  management  of  this 
National  Forest  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  are  stOl 
not  satisfied  with  what,  I  think,  some  people 
have  called  a  compromise  solution  to  French 

Pete. 

1  wo«Ud  like  to  cover  here  without  too 
long  a  time  some  of  the  modification  points 
that  Mr.  Smith  mentioned  and  showed  up 
here   on  the   screen.   I   also   would   like   to 
totroduce.  Mr.  Chairman.  11  I  may  into  the 
record   some   exhibits.   One   exhibit    that   I 
would  like  to  totroduce  Is  the  advertisement 
which  was  run  by  Save  Ptench  Pete  Commit- 
tee   In    the    Regiflter-Ouard    November    16. 
1971.  This  ad  was  run  and  paid  for  through 
the  dimes  and  nickels  and  fifteen  cents'  that 
citizens   of    this   community    were   able    to 
raise.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  run  an  ad 
lUce  this  in  the  Reglster-Quard,  something 
around  leOO.  I  think  this  Is  one  todicatlon  of 
the  Btocerity  of  the  people  to  this  cconmunlty 
who  want  to  save  this  vaUey.  Now.  I  would 
like  to  totroduce  this  into  the  record,  because 
I   think   It  expresses   very   weU   what   Save 
French  Pete  Committee's  position  is  on  each 
of  the   sU  modifications  which   Mr.  Smith 


mantlooad  aad  showed  to  tte  back  of  tba 

TlMca  lent  time  here  to  go  throogb  each 
of  these  modifications,  but  1  would  Uto  to 
Y^^ir.1  two  potota  about  tham.  Tou  wffl  r»- 
mambar  th«re  waa  a  lowaf  vallay  ««•  and 
^aai^ skisw  to  tha sooth. pact  of  tba  vaUay. 

wtaleh  are  not  to  be  cut  unttH  teebnoiogy  im- 
proves to  K»na  way  •o  that  we  «n  cuttham. 
Obviously,  the  Save  Frenoh  PaU  Oommlt- 
tee  u  not  to  favor  of  that  kind  of  modmoaf 
tton.  Umt  aU.  aomaday  w*  are  going  to 
haM  technology  to.aUow  ua  to  go  to  tlian. 
Who  U  to  aay  exactly  what  that  taohnolog 

wUl  be.  Technology  move*  «^«>*»»  2!f!!S^ 
to  our  world  as  we  know,  and  I  have  b^o«« 
that  we  would  find  a  way  aomattaa,  pcebauy. 
to  go  to  Uaara  and  do  *ama  cutting,  "inere- 
forTwe  opppaa  that  kind  of  a«>«»fi«5tt5«-,S 
the  upper  plateau  area,  the  Juna  1989  pl» 
of  the  Foraet  Barvloe.  It  waa  stated  that, 
that  axaa  would  be  managwl  ewantltlly  ae 
Yf^Y  countt-y.  In  the  modified  plan  of  tba 
Secretary  of  AgrldtAture  of  October  14.  1071. 
that  back  country  notion.  I*  don*  awmy  with 
and  tha  term,  "dispersed  reereatlon"  U  uasd. 
whatever  that  may  mean.  At  any  rata^aoma 
logging'  salvage  logging  and  what  have  you, 
would  be  allowed  to  that  upper  plateau  araa. 
W*  are  also  oppoaed  to  thla. 

Now,  another  thing  X  think  need*  clarifi- 
cation is  this  whole  question  of  the  totar- 
madtaU  recreation  area  conoept  aa  it  Is  s** 
forth  to  Senator  Packwood's  bUl.  8-86«,  and 
wUdema**.  We  are  going  to  hear  quite  a  bit 
today  I  think  about  the  notion  that  parbape 
part  of  Ttsnoh  Pete  or  perhaps  aU  of  yteaoh 
Pete  should  be  added  to  the  Vtnt  Slstan 
WUdflcnea*  rather  than  to  an  toteraaadlata 
recreation  area  concept. 

I  wotod  like  to  potot  out  that  the  Wllder- 
Qe«s  Act.  it*aU.  ha*  a  number  of  thing*  to 
say  about  thla  notion  of  recreation.  The 
Foreet  Service  ha*  a  group  of  toMipreta- 
tton*  of  the  WUdemeas  A«t.  with  which 
many  conservationiats  do  not  agree;  aad  I 
am  one  of  those.  I  beUeve  the  Foreat  Service 
has  gone  overboard  to  toterpret  the  provi- 
sions of  the  WUdemees  Act  to  a  very  strict 
manner.  You  will  note,  for  example,  to  the 
recent  Roadlees  Inventory  meetings  which 
the  WUlamette  NaUonal  Foreat  has  held— I 
am  sure  that  some  of  you  attended  those— 
that  the  great  potot  was  made  that  WUdsr- 
nees  Is  not  really  for  recreation.  I  illeegie* 
with  this;  I  think  that  recreation  has  many 
dlSeiant  ktods  of  taoeta.  I  agree  it  U  not  for 
the  mass  ktod  of  recreation  that  we  see. 

Let  me  potot  out  to  the  Wildecness  Act  to 
the  very  flret  section,  Seotloci  n.  It  say*.  "And 
these  shaU  be  administered  for  the  uss  and 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people."  Now,  my 
definition  Is  that  enjoyment  mean*  reovea- 
tlon,  and  I  think  that  mo*  people  would 
agree  with  that.  If  we  go  forthar  on  to  tha 
Act,  to  Section  n-O,  we  have  (3)  "WUdar- 
neee  as  a  place  for  soUtude  or  primitive  aad 
unconflned  type  of  recreation."  There  1*  that 
word  recreatloo  agato 

If  we  go  f  tirther  on  to  the  Act.  over  to  Boo- 
tion  in-D.  we  see  thla  phraae.  "Wlldamea* 
shaU  be  devoted  to  the  public  purpoee*  of  ree- 
reatton.  scientific,  eduoatlonai,  oonservaUon 
and  historical  use." 

to  section  C  we  have  some  prohlbttiona 
to  certato  uses  and  we  have  aotne  eac*|)tiona. 
It  says,  "Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  for  the  admlnletratlon  of 
the  area  for  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing measure*  required  in  emergencies  tovolv- 
ing  the  health  and  safety  of  pereona."  This  Is 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  WUdeioees  A«t 
that  I  think  we  get  hung  up  on.  We  get  hung 
up  because  one  agency  of  our  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  is  interpreting  tW.  ,P?n^?»Jf^ 
A£t  and  saytog.  "Well,  you  can't  build  toUata 
in  tha  wlldeme**,  you  can't  put  certato 
ktod*  ol  thtog*  to."  I  say  that  thl*  U  rub- 
bish. Thl*  Act  aUow*  the  Tormx  s««^  •■ 
the  administrative  agency  to  put  to  facUltU* 
to  protect  the  wUdemeee  end  the  water  quai- 
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ItT  If  t*«T  !»•▼•  to  put  in  *  Wallow*  type 
toilet,  for  •»mpl«.  to  the  wlKlernee^  t*«e 
U  notblng  in  tbU  Act.  wtilch  waijn  tbmt  they 
c«nnot  do  thle.  ^  ^.  . 

UT  ooJy  point  In  brtogtaf  eosne  of  ^»yv 
to  b«c»uee  there  1»  qnlte  »  bit  of  dleetM«of» 
about  wbfct  we  can  end  cannot  do  in  wtider- 
ntiTi  ateae  and  what  we  can  and  cannot  do 
m  intennedlate  recreation  areae. 

Now.  I  would  lllce  to  come  to  •««»•  modl- 

noatlone.  U I  may.  on  S-JM.  1*l5liIin!2JS 
Pete    Committee    certainly    whoiebearteaiy 
doea  eupport  S»-eee.  There  to  no  queetten 
but  thto  to  a  good  bUl.  We  wooW.  howwrw. 
lite  to  make  some  sugfeetlone  to  be  comW- 
ered   hooefuUy   by   the    Senate   Oommtttee 
when  It  bae  lt«  heaiing,  and  1  would  like  to 
introduce  as  another  exhibit  to  thto  hearing. 
KtWbtt  B  which  I  will  leare  with  you.  which 
to  a  map.  which  happeni  to  be  taken  from  the 
baae  map  at  the  Blue  B1t«t  Ranger  Dtetrtct. 
On  thto  map  we  hare  colored  certain  areas. 
One  of  our  concerns  In  the  Save  French  Pete 
committee  to  not  Juat  French  Pete;  thto  to 
extremely  important,  but  we  are  concerned 
about  some  of  the  pertpharal  l"*^*^**^*^ 
ax«   Btlll   roadleee   and   underdereloped.   We 
would  like  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee that  they  conalder  the  poeelbUtty  of 
adding  the  area  that  I  have  In  red  on  the  map. 
which  includee  Moequlto  "Triangle",  approxl- 
mat^y  3600  acree  ImmedUtely  adjacent  to 
the  Three  Btotere  WUdemeee  and  between  the 
wlldemeae   and   the  Preach   Pete  drainage; 
that  thto  area  along  with,  perhape,  u  much 
as  4000  acres  of  the  upper  part  of  French 
Pete,  that  thto  area  be  considered  for  addi- 
tion to  the  Three  Sisters  Wlldemees.  Thto 
would  represent  a  modification  In  Senate  Bill 

806. 

We  should  also  like  to  recommend  that  the 
peripheral  areas  which  are  now  roadlees  and 
undeveloped,  including  Walker  Creek,  ap- 
proximately WOO  acree.  and  the  upper  Rebel 
Creek  area,  approximately  8600  acree,  be 
added  to  the  French  Pete  lower  and  middle 
areas  valleys,  which  would  then  make  an  In- 
termediate recreation  area  concept  of  swne- 
thlng  In  the  order  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two 
thousand  acree. 

We  definitely  believe  that  aU  of  these  lands 
[IrweiTti  the  protection  of  Senate  Bill  866,  or 
sons  modified  version  thereof.  That  to  the 
reason  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
Introduce  thto  map  as  an  oActal  exhibit  for 
the  record. 

One  final  thing  I  would  like  to  comment 
on,  and  that  to.  when  we  oome  to  detMTHlnlng 
the  boundaries.  If  it  comes  to  that,  as  to  the 
upper  area  It  to  going  to  be  a  little  dUBcult. 
On*  of  the  reaeone  for  suggesting  that  the 
upper  plateau  area  of  French  Pete  and  Mos- 
quito Creak  be  added  to  the  wUdemsss  is 
that  I  baUere  it  would  give  us  a  more  viable 
boundary  for  the  wilderness.  It  to  a  marginal 
timber  area;  it  to  an  area  that  obviously  was 
onoe  m  a  primitive  are*,  and  I  ttM.  that  it 
would  be  better  serred  as  a  part  of  the  wil- 
demees.  Itself. 

I  would  ^'«'  like  to  Introduoe  Into  the  rec- 
ced one  other  exhibit.  Exhibit  C;  thto  to  a 
copy  of  a  report  done  by  the  Save  French 
FMa  Committee  dated  June  10.  IMS.  titled. 
"Requeat  for  Revtow  of  Deolskui  of  Febru- 
ary 8.  l»67  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
fttr"t"g  land  claealflcatlon  In  the  Willamette 
National  Forest." 

My  rneenn  for  w*ntaig  to  introduce  thto 
into  the  reeoRl  to  that  I  think  thto  document 
ta  a  very  important  document  for  the  Senate 
Oooualttee  member*  to  see.  Thto  document 
seta  forth  the  rsaaon  why  the  French  Pete 
Ooounlttee  feeto  and  stUl  fe^s  today  that, 
that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  decision  of 
1987.  which  lopped  off  the  63.000  acres  from 
the  weet  side  of  the  Three  Stoters  WUdemeee. 
at  the  ifj»««>  time  it  eetabltohed  Diamond 
Peak  in  Waahlngtoa  WUdemess  Areae,  also 
set  the  management  direction,  preoumably. 
for  that  58,000  acre*,  under  which  the  Forest 
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aervlo*  haa  provided  u*  with  several  multiple 

use  plaBS.  .. 

t^toreport  set*  forth  the  reaewi*  why  we 

think  thi*  Secretary's  dedaton  should  have 

been  changed.  A«  some  of  yeu  may  too*.  ^ 

wiTprt^Sied  to  be  in  Washington.  DC.  In 

julT^  wSTwtth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyee  to  pre- 

Jiil^^!Lon.  Why  w.  felt  that  d^lston 

Sould  b.  changed.  The  Secretary  ;*«- ^« 

to  agree  with  us,  and,  of  course,  be  towed  his 

dertSon  m  October  of  1871.  under  which  the 

preeent  supervisor  to  obliged  to  go  along  wlto 

ioa»  UnAot  renewed  mana»Bment  planning. 

we  Btm  think,  though,  that  our  reasons  are 

vaUd    and  we  would  like  the  Congressional 

Oomiilttee  to  see  what  our  reaeons  »«;  »^ 

tSatto  the  reason  I  would  like  to  Introduoe 

thto  toto  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman.       

on*  final  thing  that  I  would  like  to  spjMU 
about,  on*  of  the  objections  that  we  fre- 
™»nt^y  hear  to  that  French  Pete  _would  be  a 
deluhUul  spot  to  practloe  multiple-useman- 
^?  YOU  toow.  the  kind  of  place  where  you 
can  put  in  your  regular  uses.  =»««;«;  P*^'" 
hape  and  stUl  have  recreation  and  what  have 
you. 
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u^^v^  ,  I  »^.„^--«--     ptaar^uttina  for  example.  "Clear  cutttngwlU     to  a: 

..  . .  .^^  t  I  H  all  right  now  indudtog  down  to  and  aerce.     ^-f,"^-"^*^  "»^  ,.  a.  nort  pr.*-     *«- 
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Thto  to  great,  but  for  God's  sake,  but  lets 
not  do  It  in  French  Pete.  It  is  to  unl^ue^too 
precious  a  place  to  try  to  practice  what  might 

be  a  mtotake.  I  would  «'^8««  "'f*  "J^^ 
Foreet  Service  really  want*  to  do  thto  kind 
of  thing,  that  they  find  some  other  arw  on 
the  fonwt.  Packard  Creek,  for  example,  would 
b*  a  good  one.  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  a 
6000  Icre  drainage  with  which  they  could 
practice  eome  of  this  multlple-usemanshlp 
knd  really  show,  perhaps,  if  they  can  what 
It  to  like  to  have  logging  and  recreation  of  the 
type  we  are  talking  about;  but  lets  not  do 
it  m  French  Pete.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  BAxaT  Mr.  Jones,  before  you  get  away, 
we  dont  want  you  to  escape  because  of  your 
reeource  last  year,  this  year  actuaUy,  last 
term  I  had  a  student  who  undertook  to  study 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  problem.  The  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley  m  California  Is  larger  than 
the  l^ench  Pet*  Area,  but  It  has  many 
slmUarmes  in  the  sense  of  the  zeal  oi 
the  people  who  are  fighting  to  preserve  It. 
I  notethat  you  wrote  the  definitive  history 
of  that  fight  in  your  book,  John  Muir  ond  the 
Sierra  Club.  ' 

Mr.  JONXS.  That  is  right; 
Mr  Bakxt.  Do  you  see  any  paraUel  between 
these   two   controversies,    do   you   have   any 
expectations   that    thto    one   wUl    come    out 
better  than'  that  one  did? 

Mr    JoNXS.  Well,  I  can  say  that  there  is 
a  parallel,  I  think  there  are  parallels  in  all 
of  these  reeource  battles  of  thto  kind  that 
we  are  fighting;  true,  Hetch-Hetchy  was  over 
power  development  and  water  reservoir  for 
the  City  of  San  Franctooo  rather  than  over 
timber   cutting.    But   there    are   slmUarltles 
in  all  of  these  battles,  I  think:  the  important 
thing  Is  the  reason  why  we  are  able  to  save 
many  of  the  beautiful  spots  in  America,  the 
National  Parks,  and  what  have  you,  is  be- 
cause  the   grass  roots   citizens  like   we   see 
in  this  room  right  now,  like  the  people  who 
loin  the  aerra  Club  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations that   we  haTC,   who  are  willing 
to  devote  hours   and   hours   of  their   time 
without  any  compensation   whatsoever.  For 
thto  reason,  I  think  there  are  similarities  In 
theee  battles.  I  certainly  not  for  a  moment 
hope  that  the  French  Pete  goes  the  way  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  did. 

Mr.  Baxxt.  Thank  you  very  much.  Any 
questions?  (No  respons*)  The  next  witness 
wlU   be    Mr.    Steve    McCarthy,    of    Portland. 

Mr.  McCaxtht,  Thank  you;  first  I  have 
to  say.  I  think  I  shotUd  say  that  the  reason 
I  am  here  Is  because  I  was  associated  with  a 
law  firm  who  was  co-counsel  in  the  French 
Pete  case,  but  I  am  not  representing  any 
organization  with  which  I  am  aflUlated  now. 
(See  Exhibit  «10.)  Thank  you. 

French  Pete  is  a  special  case  and  that  Is 


why  we  are  ail  here.  The  Forest  e«rvto*.  I 
think,  ha*  t*k*n  tb*  po*ltUm  on  thto  and 
other  tosue*,  that  we  are  treating  It  too 
much  a*  a  spwslal  c***  by  asking  that  th«rs 
b*  spsclal  l*gi*l*tlon.  I  know  many  vary 
rcsponaibl*  leglsUtors  who  support  aoam- 
twng  about  savtog  French  Pete,  but  they 
are  not  supporting  the  special  legtolatlon.  in 
other  words,  making  administrative  land 
decision  by  special  leglslaUoa.  I  think  that 
to  one  of  the  real  problem*  about  thto  bUl 
and  I  antlolpau  that  will  be  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles  to  It  being  passed.         ^  ,^  ^  . 

French  Pet*  to  unlqu*  and  that  to  reaUy 
a  Kood  argument  for  making  It  a  special  esse. 
Its  unlquenee*  is  a  quality  that  I  am  sure 
that  otJier  witnesses  have  talked  about.  If 
you  look  at  the  early  record  of  the  Fore« 
Service  and  the  Interest  In  French  Pete,  that 
its  uniqueness  Was  never  reoognlzed.  It  was 
never  taken  Into  conslderaUon  and  It  wu 
never  even  discussed.  In  fact,  not  even  really 
denied,  prior  to  the  final  environmental  Im- 
pact  statement.   We   should   say   that  Zane 
Smith  has  recognized  some  of  the  unlque- 
nee*   but  It  to  still  going  to  be  logged.  So  I 
would  like  to  look  at  the  way  the  Porsst 
Service  handled  the  Initial  decisions  about 
French  Pete  and  maybe  arguments  that  it 
doe*    deserve    special    treatment.    In    othsr 
words  If  the  Forest  Service  is  going  to  handle 
French  Pete  in  the  way  that  they  did  InlO- 
ally     then    there    comes    a    time    when   the 
management  and  their  competence  Is  ques- 
tioned and  It  has  to  be  taken  to  the  legls- 
latiue  essentlaUy  to  take  It  away  from  the 
Forest  Service  and  have  some  special  guide- 
lines set  up.  „      T„       ._ 
They  drafted  the  Multiple  Use  Plan  for 
French  Pete  and  let's  take  a  look  at  the  plan, 
as  It  T^-as  done  by  the  Forest  Service  In  1969 
and  see  what  It  says  and  see  what  they  would 
have  done  If  they  hadnt  been  Interrupted 
and  what  they  might  stUl  do  If  the  manage- 
ment Isn't  taken  away  from  them. 

Does  the  Multiple  Use  Plan  make  any  real 
concessions  to  recreaUon  or  other  non-timber 
uses''  The  answer  Is  no  from  those  plans. 

According  to  page  40,  the  first  multiple  use 
plan  was  Issued  in  1969  and  It  says,  ". 
skUlful  design  of  harvesting  areas  and  the 
use  of  proper  equipment  should  permit  these 
areas  to  contribute  their  fuU  allowable  tim- 
ber harvest."  , 

In  other  words,  at  the  time  this  plan  w«» 
drafted,  there  were  no  concessions  made  re- 
garding the  uniqueness  of  the  valley  to  cut 
down  on  the  amount  of  timber  that  they 
might  take  out. 

The  Forest  Service  to  saying  that  they  are 
going  to  get  the  ssme  amount  of  timber  out 
of  French  Pete  as  If  they  logged  It  like  any 
other /valley. 

What  does  the  Management  Plan  say  about 
clear-cutting?  Thto  Is  the  Management  Plan 
that  we  appealed  and  the  Management  Plan 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upheld,  but 
maybe  not  the  same  thing  that  Zane  Smltn 
Is  going  to  do  now. 

What  does  the  Management  Plan  say  about 
clearcuttlng?  The  plan  permits  clearcuttln« 
throughout   a   great   portion   of   the   French 
Pete  Valley.  There  Is  no  meaningful  regula- 
tion of  clearcuttlng.  The  Flan  states  that  "an 
attempt"  will  be  made  to  hold  the  stoe  oi 
clearcuts  under  35  acres  (80  acres  In  *  mtfu- 
fied  plan.)  "Units  that  exceed  35  acres  will  be 
thoroughly  JusUfied".  This  la  in  a  unique  vsl- 
ley  and  the  Forest  Service  says  that  cie«- 
cuts  over  36  acres  wUl  b«  thoroughly  JusU- 
fied  Do  these  statements  have  any  real  pro- 
tection  for   aesthetic   or   other   non-timww 
values?   What    to    "thorough    justification  7 
Who  18  going  to  be  making  the  justlflcatton? 
On  page  23  of  the  First  Management  Plan 
It  is  stated:   "Streamslde  strips  of  standing 
timber  wUl  usually  not  be  left  when  sucn 
strips  will  not  be  accessible  for  management 
in  the  future".  In  other  words.  If  they  can^ 
get  to  to  cut  It  later,  they  are  gotag  to  cm 


it  all  rtgbt  ^°^  indudtog  down  to  and 

"•S^St^lS^t  the  land,  up  in  the  high  part. 
»f  pyench  Pete,  the  land,  with  predcmlnat* 
2,^  values?  Thto  Is  what  the  ,«^  "^e 
^Y  lands  to  the  high  meadow  unit,  that jw 
««t  o^n  graMy  meadows,  alder  patch*.,  rock 
Sm  or  l^ow^vatonch  ?•*»«  T"1J»?  '^- 
J«d  for  the  optimum  sustained  production 
Jumber  products".  In  other  words,  when- 
ever there  are  timber  trees,  management  to 
?OT  timber,  for  optimum  sustained  produo- 
tSn  The  stand  will  be  intensively  managed. 
'i^l  to  not  down  in  the  Douglas  Fh-  area  In 
Silower  valley,  thto  to  up  In  the  higher 

°^°^in  these  high  meadow  areas.  cl«sr- 
cutt  will  be  aUovred.  The  plan  states  that 
S«^-cut8  will  not  exceed  16  acres  "unless 
necessary  because  of  the  topography  or  the 
need  for  salvage."  So,  again,  even  In  the  high 
^ow8,  they  wlU  be  permitted  clear-cuts. 
ThlTto  that  It  vrtll  permit  clear-cute  and 
thev  could  exceed  15  acres.  If  they  were 
M^ary  for  topography  need  for  salvage. 
This  is  predominantly  a  loggtog  crlterto. 
What  could  you  add  to  the  definition  of  the 
process  of  deciding  whether  something  was 
necessary  because  of  the  topography  for  sia- 
vaee  that  would  not  be  an  economic  or  tim- 
ber management  criteria.  Can  you  put  a  rec- 
rwtlonal  criteria  In  there?  I  don't  thtok  you 
can  the  way  that  Is  written. 

Does  the  Management  Plan  provide  any 
other  protection  for  high  mountata  niead- 
owB")  Agata  the  answer  to  no.  On  page  28  or 
the  First  Management  Plan  to  the  foUowtog 
Quotation:  "Meadovirs  vsrlll  be  managed  with 
Recreation  as  the  key  use.  Timber  harverting 
in  adjacent  areas  wlU  be  done  to  such  a 
way  that  recreation  use  to  not  Impaired. 

What  does  this  mean?  A  first  reading  says 
that  recreation  to  a  key  use.  But  the  next 
sentence  says  that  we  are  going  to  harvert 
the  timber  but  we  wUl  try  to  do  it  to  such 
a  way  that  recreation  to  not  impaired.  Anyone 
who  seriously  believes  the  timber  harveettog 
can  be  done  next  to  a  mountato  meadow  In 
such  a  way  that  "recreation  use  to  n<rt  Im- 
palred"  either  does  not  know  the  Foreet 
Sen-ice,  or  loggtog  practices  or  ha.  never 
been  to  a  mountain  meadow  or  both. 

What  about  the  location  of  road*?  On  page 
26  of  the  First  Management  Plan  It  to  stated: 
•Road  locations  will  be  planned  to  avoid 
meadows.  Logging  or  heavy  equipment  will 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  except  where  author- 
toed  for  a  specific  purpoee."  You  know,  theee 
guys  wrote  thto  and  I  thtok  they  were  wrlous. 
In  fact,  I  know  they  were  serious.  If  the 
timber  Is  on  the  other  side  of  the  meadow. 
they  win  be  authortfied  to  go  to  and  get 
them.  Thto  to  up  to  the  meadows,  too,  up  ta 
the  lands  around  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
by  other  crlterto  are  the  most  valuable  for 
recreation. 

What  about  recreation  planntog.  Let's  look 
at  what  they  say  to  the  plan.  Some  example*: 
(a)  TTieee  units  will  be  managed  to  matotato 
a  near-natural  appearance. 

(b)  Transportation  planning  will  limit  road 
construction  within  thew  unit,  to  that 
amount  for  which  there  to  no  other  reaeon- 
abto  alternative. 

(c)  These  strips  (300  foot  buffer  between 
meadows  and  logged  areas)  wUl  be  selectively 
cut  to  matotaln  a  thrifty  timber  stand.  Roads 
wUl  be  subject  to  the  set-back  unlea*  unac- 
ceptable damage  to  other  re«>m-c*.  would  re- 
sult. 

What  does  aU  that  mean?  What  it  mean,  to 
that  they  can  log  and  wUl  log  to  the  bo- 
caUed  buffer  zone,  between  road*  and 
meadows  and  clear-cuts.  300  feet  to  okay  for 
the  speeding  motorist  but  not  much  good  for 
anyone  that  to  walking  or  even  driving  slow- 
ly. These  are  extremely  small  buffers  and 
then  they  are  going  to  log  it  too. 

Bom*  of  the  Forest  S«rvifi*  reaaoning 
border,  on  fantaay.  They  an  tiOklng  about 


cl*«-auttlng,  for  *xampto.  "Cl**r  cutttag  wlU 
b*  aUowad  whm  }u*ttflMI  ••  tt»  -  —"" 
tical  mrthod."  Th»  only  yaidrtw.  ■'■ 
wblch  th*  ortt«rtok  Is  praottoal  ».  f  or  th*  r*. 
quliwnent*  of  logging  tlmb*r.  Tlwei^ljnn 
way  that  oleeu'-eut  can  b*  }udg*d  pr*«tlo»i 
on  the  basto  of  sosnlo  or  other  r*cr»*ttoT>*l 

crlterto.  _ 

Against  th*  For*.*  8*rvlo*  doctrto*  to  that 
"timber  sal**  ta  thto  unit  wlU  b*  d«*ign*d 
so  that  treatm*nt.  bl«»d  with.  r*th«r  tttan 
detract  from  the  M*n*  a*  vlewad  from  ^ 
vtoitor  attraction*".  In  other  word*,  they  o*- 
lleve,  and  I  don't  know  If  they  do  anymore 
or  not,  that  they  can  make  cl**r-out*  ta  the 
la*t  large  low-alUtude  Dougla*  Fir  valtoy  to 
the  Stat*  of  Oregon  and  that  It  wUl  not 
detract  from  th*  quaUtle*  of  that  vaUey. 

Thew  are  K»n*  «xnmpla*  of  what— ad- 
mittedly to  now  apparently  no  \0n9u  what 
Is  exactly  going  to  be  done  to  French  Pete, 
but  It  wa*  the  Management  Plan  that  wa* 
upheld  by  the  8eoret«T  of  Agriculture  a* 
an  example  of  vrtiat  the  Fore**  Serrtc*  h** 
done  to  the  paat  and  perh^M  will  do  In  thm 
future  to  thto  vaUey.  I  think  that  thto  to  the 
best  argument  for  the  fact  that  we  hav*  to 
take  It  awav  from  them.  We  have  to  say 
that  French  Pete  to  special  enough  and  you 
haven't  demonstrated  to  us  In  the  past  that 
vou  are  going  to  take  proper  care  of  It.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  take  It  away  from  you 
through  special  legtolatlon. 
Thank  you 

Mr  Babxt.  Just  for  the  information  of  the 
record  I  think  I  should  point  out  that  Mr. 
Steve  McCarthy,  who  has  Just  testified,  is  a 
lawyer  who  practices  in  Portland.  Oregon.  He 
Is  now  the  Executive  Director  of  the  60,000- 
member  Oregon  Student  Public  IntowMt 
Research  Oroup.  Thank  you,  again,  Mr. 
McCarthy. 

Are  there  any  questions? 
Reverend  Prrxxa.  Tour  testimony  has  been 
based  primarily  on  a  management  plan. 
which  apparently  to  not  the  current  mnnage- 
ment  plan.  I  wonder,  and  It  may  be  useful 
Just  for  the  record  If  you  could  give  tis  a 
reflection  on  the  modifications  that  are  before 
us  I  dont  know  If  you  heard  Mr.  Smith 
testify  thto  morning,  but  apparently  there 
have  been  modifications  in  the  logging  plan. 
Could  you  iust  bring  u*  up  to  date  a.  to 
your  vtews  of  those  changes? 

Mr.  MCCAXTHT.  I  have  had  a  couple  of  ta- 
formal  sewlon*  with  Zane  Smith  about  what 
he  wants  to  do.  The  first  one  was  right  after 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  decision  where 
we  asked  him  essentially,  "What  are  you 
gotog  to  do?  The  original  management  plan 
was  upheld,  what  are  you  gotog  to  do?"  At 
that  time  he  went  toto  some  length  to  explato 
to  us  that  he  no  longer  took  the  original 
management  plan  a.  hte  guide.  In  other 
words,  he  didn't  feel  that  he  was  bound  by  it; 
he  felt  that  he  was  bound  by  the  Impact 
statement  and  some  specific  guldeUnes  to  the 
Secretary's  dectolon. 

Since  that  time  I  guoM  I  have  talked  to 
him  about  what  he  to  going  to  do  and  re- 
cently I  heard  from  Holway  about  some  of 
hto  plans  through  1978,  which  Indicat*.  that 
a  fairly  substantial  amount  of  recreation,  I 
don't  thtok  the  point  to  changed;  I  think, 
for  example,  obvloualy  the  new  plan  to  to- 
adequate,  at  least,  to  change  the  basic 
premise  that  at  le**t  a  subctantlal  part  of 
French  Pete  should  be  managed  for  timber 
production. 

I  can't  Me  any  oompromtoe  on  our  position 
on  that.  It  Is  an  absurd  example  of  land 
planning  to  take  a  reeourc*  that  to  unique 
like  French  Pete  and  use  It  to  the  same  way 
they  have  used  every  other  valley.  I  think 
hto  Ideas  are  tremendous,  but  they  should  b* 
applied,  as  Holway  Jone*  say.,  in  any  of 
fifteen  of  twenty  other  valleys  that  are  going 
to  be  devastated  If  thto  ktod  of  a  plan  to 
applied  to  It. 
The  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make  to  thto 


to  an  axanpl*  of  wtxat  would  bav* 
and  what  may  atlU  happan  to  oth*r 
what  w«^y  rttU  b*pp*n  to  an  *xt«nt  la.R«ndi 
Pet*,  if  th*  land  mnn*c«aMnt  U  Mt  to  thatr 
admlnl*«m«lv*  dtoarsuon. 

W*  hav*  got  to  tak*  It  away  from  tham, 
at  leaat  to  thto  caa*. 

Dr.  Babet.  Thank  you  tjiln.  I*  Mr.  Bdwmrd 
H.  Vo«t  h«*»  (No  r«*poo«»)  Mr.  Vagi  mXA 
that  h*  hnd  to  tonv*  at  10:IS.  but  that  h* 
wxrald  com*  back.  W*  wlU  call  hi*  nana  tram 
ttm*  to  tlm*. 
Th*  nwct  wttnaa*  l*  M^.  F*t«r  CUaaw. 
Mr.  OLAzxa.  I  hav*  a  prepared  ilitianMit. 
FfiUow  OreganlMo*.  lagtslntor.  in  Waahing. 
ton,  my  nam*  to  Peter  Olaav.  X  •■*  *  nln*> 
month   a   year   reeident   of   BUfan*   and  a 
pannanent  r**ldent  of  Portland.  I  hav*  eom* 
todny  not  to  mimmarlly  oiltlclc*  th*  Ptatast 
Service,  beeatia*  as  with  any  organl^tlon  or 
paraon.   th*  Foroat  Serrlo*  h**  it*  lno*m- 
p*t«no*  a*  wiU  as  ita  competence.  I  do  not 
oom.  a.  an  expart  on  Pranch  P*t«.  or  on 
wilderness  areaa  or  on  forest  managesMttt.  I 
■peak    a*    an    Oregonian    highly   ouuxTnad 
about  th*  future  llvablUty  of  my  stata.  My 
testimony  to  brief  and  I  hope  that  you  vtU 
b*ar  irtth  ma  should  I  cover  grotuid  already 
haard  today. 

My  father  to  an  architect:  my  dependence 
to  tqion  hto  profession.  I  have  no  illusion, 
about  how  everythtog  would  b*  ro*y  If  w* 
left  aU  the  trees  standing  and  built  only 
with  concrete.  In  fact  I  much  appc«el*te 
vrood  In  buUdtng;  It  bring,  a  quality  of  life 
to  otherwise  sterUe  constructions.  But  I 
also  enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  vlrgta  foTMt;  of 
an  area  devoid  of  construction.  'While  I  ob- 
serve thto  state  becoming  one  of  saoond  home 
development  and  growing  submti*.  I  r*lnt*  to 
two  questions. 

THe  first  to  whether  or  not  wUdeme**  to 
neoessary  to  the  high  quaUty  of  life  In 
Oregon.  I  answar  yas.  that  It  moat  c*rtalnly 
Is.  I  think  of  th*  two  chUdiwn  that  I  plan 
to  hav*.  and  I  'wlah  that  they  could  ••*  th* 
beauttftU  state  of  otu-  state  todny.  I  fear 
instead  that  they  vrtll  see  a  land  similar  to 
preaent  day  southern  Calif OTTiln.  I  f«*r  that 
they  will  grow  In  a  sprawiod  and  pavod 
Oregon.  Such  a  fate  is  not  deaervlng  of  any 
Oregonian. 

My  second  question  to  of  th*  claim,  made 
by  many,  that  vn  need  to  cut  our  wlldvna*. 
areas  to  build  the  neae**ary  hom**  for 
America's  poor.  I  see  it  a*  fallaoloua.  Tnntsad 
I  M*  it  In  quit*  th*  cqipasit*  light.  Th*  t»*a 
that  are  being  cut  today  are  not  being  cut 
to  build  the  homee  we  bo  desperately  ne*d 
for  America's  underprivileged.  Th*  tr.**  w* 
cut  today  are  being  UMd  to  build  noood 
homw  for  th*  aAuent,  and  suburttan  boaw 
for  th*  middle  cIm*.  If  indeed  the  aignmsnt 
to  u**d  that  wildvneH  area*  bsnaAt  only 
the  affluent.  I  ask  who  benefit*  from  aeoond 
homes  at  the  beaeh  or  moimtaln.  or  from 
suburtian  trasts.  Not  the  poor. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
thto  momtog  to  ratoed  as  a  question  to  all 
of  us.  particularly  th*  forest  tadustry.  The 
question  I  aak  relata*  to  many  aapecta  of 
management  of  Oregon's  forest*.  It  to  a  highly 
Important  question,  and  I  suspect  many  Or»- 
gonlans  are  disturbed  about  it.  I  aak  then, 
when  Joba  are  at  a  preoolum,  and  timber  to 
most  certainly  at  a  premiiun.  are  we,  a*  Or»> 
gonlan*.  exporting  biuidred*  oi  Frsnoh  P*t* 
Valleys  across  the  Pacific  each  year?  Why  are 
we  not  wl**ly  utllliang  our  preclou*  r**ouro*. 
here  to  Oregon  and  in  Amerioa?  It  Meao*  ri- 
dloulou*  to  contend  that  envlronmentnlU** 
are  to  blame  for  Job  reduction*.  It  quit* 

plainly ni  that  th*  culprit*  are  not  cra^r 

environnaentaJlst*.  but  tltoM  wlio  ae*k  to 
profit  by  exporting  our  logs  out  of  Oregon  to 
the  Jsp*ne** 

Finally,  I  pladg*  to  members  of  the  Forest 
Servloe,  and  the  forest  industry,  that  I  wlU 
matotaln  an  open  mtod  with  regard  to 
charge,  agatnat  them  and  by  tham.  My  con- 
cern to  not  to  labeling  fore*t«r.  wrong,  or 
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i;^'  "'  "^^  TOUT  inn^lt^ce  and 

^il^'^.^^l.  you  v«y.  very  much^^ 
r^^     A   i»kav  Mr  Bkksr  !•  from  Finn 

I  ^^.^  t^.S«n.nt  of  la^anor  Wood,  of 
"'S^^SSi:  I  rtiould  Uk.  to  ^Z^'TZl 

3^Hin:.ror^3B 

tSro^  tb«  old-growth  DougU.  F»r  for-* 

SSSrtTtb.  N^hw^.  tor  fiv'^y-j^^ 

Illi^  rtiT^tlv  from  my  cottage  without  me«t- 
S^'Ll^^iSTotblr.  did  th.  same  ^Ing; 
a^t,  wu  enough  for«rt  to  abrorb  u»  w*. 
S^  ^n  ^S^dam.  hare  ^^^''^^ 
SdKen^e  or  lU  trtbutarle.  ^^^^^^ 
ttonal  »<w«t,  including  Cougar  D-nonthe 
south  TattL,  into  which  ^"^^^J^,?^ 

«sr«i  of  forest  and  l<»yl"if^>*p!L  creek 
fiu«.th  Fork  itMlf  up  to  French  Pete  creea. 

— t   hetwiwi   South   Fork   and   the   pr«^^ 
?^*^SS^  Wlldemee.  were  taken  out  of 

^•Th^«.^'^^«  ■*--  '^^T'^ 

:S^7?:^of  t'K^^r^^n  scalped 

ir^i^^cut  Wit.  a«d  that  ««'»» J^**^;^, 
»n  everr  creek  or  rldge-exoept,  at  present 
^L^^P^S^k.  It  1.  impo-rtble  to  reach 
^hJSTwttbout  driving  mll«  a»ong  log- 
S^Tb  roads  and  clear-cut.  unit.,  and  what 
n.^e^*r«  «gment«l  Into  short  u^ 
Anther  road,  and  clear-cut..  For  hikers  this 
^S"  ^«l  shock  and  depression  every 

'•TnThT  meantime,  the  Pop^^l»"an  °f  *he 
ne^by  Sugene-Spnngfleid  area  ha.  «toubled- 
^r^l^^pxobkbly.  the  Popu^»*»o°^«i°^ 
"e  McKet^VNow  that  there  1.  »uch  lee. 
d.  f arto  wlldeme-i.  there  are  many  m^ 
^1^1*  \«ekln«  either  wlldemee.  or  natural 
P^^xS^ln  the  for-t.  Today  there  «* 
tr^rTparted  at  the  traUhead  at  Fren^ 
JS^T^n  a  Saturday  before  the  snow  1.  off 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  I  —^ 

French  Pete  Creek  Is  an  IdyUlc  creek^rne 
JSr  r^7l.  steep  and  n«TC«r  Any  loggli^ 
i^tt  nr  roedlnK  of  It  would  be  obvious  to 
r  hUer'^SS  solitude  or  -^P^^-m^the 
dtv  I  urge  the  pawage  of  this  BUl  886  m 
SSIt  tTlave   It   f«r^ture   generation,  to 

ainoerely.  Heanor  Woods. 

Mr.    Ba««t.  Thank    you    very    much.   Mr. 

UUiere  a  representative  of  the  Foreat  Serv- 
ice here  now? 

^I'^'^^l  wltne«  wUl  be  Mr.  H.«>ld 

M.  Dunn.  „.^.    «. 

Mr,  DtTKM.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is 
Harold  Dunn.  I  am  perhaps  unique  ^  that 
I  am  a  native  bom  Eugenian:  althoughfor 
something  over  twenty-nve  yean  I  have  been 
living  in  the  nearby  Mohawk  Valley. 

When  my  son.  Robert,  oomi^eted  hi.  mlll- 
tery  service,  he  found  employment  In  the 
aau  Francl*»  Bay  area,  but  he  come,  home 
to  Oregon  foe  hi.  vacation..  I  think  It  was 
two  yean  ago  that  we  went  Into  the  French 


Pete  drainage,  and  we  <Mca*  to  a  spot  of 
S^cul«-3uty.  and  anyone  with  atouch 
SrSish  blood  would  immediately  look  for 
the  nlxle.  who  might  be  hiding  among  the 
S^'' m  tl^  loS^^-here  In  thU  llttie  cove 
wa«  a  smaU  drainage  of  water  In  the  late 
Xi^er  time,  when  all  else  wa.  parched  and 

'^Vow.  there  1.  no  argument  but  that  logging 
dlBWt.  the  hydrologlcal  flow,  and  If  logging 
S^^mlttSd  ll^hedralnage  above  thU.  pM- 
ticular  little  spot  I  have  in  mind,  the  prob- 
abUlty  is  that  the  flow  wlU  cease  and  the 

**^^''*Si**iforest  service  wlU  show  u. 
e«mples  of  green  growth  of  '•K«"'"°^7^ 
tSflog  but  they  do  not  sftow  us  the  moe. 
^\lS?  ferns,  the  sacrifice  of  the  wild  or- 
^^.  which  are  rather  Intolerant  of  such 

^  I  would'urge  the  passage  of  Senator  Pack- 
wood',  bin  &-BM  that  we  may  preserve  this 
pw^lcular  area,  so  that  when  my  son  hw  a 
fTmUy  of  hi.  own,  he  can  bilng  them  in  Mid 
have  the  youngsters  do  their  own  Pj^e^*" 
^m  this  spot  of  beauty  along  the  French 
Pete  traU.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BAMT.  Thank  you.  Mi.  Dunn.  Mr.  KUi- 
gftUon,  are  you  here? 
Mr.  KnAOALLON.  Yes. 

Mr  BA*»T.  Would  you  make  a  statement 
rlght'now?  we  are  out  of  wttnewee  'l**^'^ ^°'': 
aid  they  are  registering  iome  «»ore.  Youj 
address  sounds  like  you  are  a  neighbor  of 

Mr  KnxGALLON.  Yes,  I  am.  I  didn't  pre- 
pare a  statement  I  have  lived  In  Eugene 
since  I  was  bom.  and  I  am  twenty-six  years 
old.  I  have  spent  two  years  Uvlng  up  the  river 
m  the  area  of  Blue  River.  It  is  a  beautiful 
nlace  and  I  hate  to  see  the  loggers  come  with 
their  equipment,  their  clear  cutting  equip- 
ment. That  la  about  aU  I  have  to  say. 

Mr  Bamt,  For  the  record,  your  full  name 
1.  Kerry  Michael  EUllgallon.  1237  East  ^m. 
Kugene.  Oregon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Klllgallon. 

Mr.  Joe  WaUckl. 

Mr  Walicki.  My  name  U  Joe  WaUckl.  and 
I  uve  here  In  Eugene.  Oregon.  I  want  to  go 
on  record  a.  an  Individual  urging  protection 
of  French  Pete.  .  , 

I  have  been  in  the  valley   a  number  or 
times    and  I  was  very  fortunate  about  two 
weeks' ago.  Senator  Packwood  came  to  Eugene. 
Senator  Packwood,  Holway  Jones.  Zane  Brnlth 
flew  over  the  vaUey.  TJxey  had  two  extra 
Planes  for  the  press,  and  one  of  the  press 
planes  had  an  empty  seat,  so  I  got  In;  and  I 
flew  over  French  Pete.  I  want  to  teU  you. 
It   was   a    m-ignlflcent    experience.    We    flew 
right  into  the  valley  and  then  made  a  gen- 
end  right  turn  and  a  broad  expanse  of  val- 
ley extending  on  up  the  wilderness  area  was 
DMtty   fantastic.   You   oan   probably   get   a 
^tty  good  view  of  it  up  on  Yankee  Moun- 
tiln.  of  course,  but  from  the  plane.  It  waa 
reaiUy  an  experience. 

I   would  Just  like  to  say  that  there  are 
many,  many  valleys  or  many,  many  areas 
in  the  United  States,  where  there  Is  great 
over-population— I     originally     come     from 
Philadelphia,  and  one  at  the  reasons  I  came 
out  here  waa  to  en]oy  some  of  these  wilder- 
ness areas.  What  I  am  aXrald  of  la  that  many 
of  my  friends  In  Philadelphia  are  going  to 
come  out:  they  are  coming  out  and  they  wUl 
be  coming  out  and  once  we  get  this  quota 
system  on  many  of  our  wUderness  areas  it  is 
very  conceivable  ten  thousand  people  from 
PhUadelphla  can  sign  up  for  all  the  wilder- 
ness areas  of  Oregon.  January  l,  1980.  and 
not  aUow  any  more  natives.  It  Is  very  pos- 
sible that  these  wilderness  areas  that  we  have 
now  are  going  to  be  under  tremendous  pres- 
Biire  and   continuing  pressure   In  the  near 
future,  because  the  ctirve  of  Individual  in- 
volvement m  wllderaws  as  a  recreation  is 
going  up  and  up  and  up.  Sales  of  backpack- 
ing equipment,  camping  equipment  la  con- 
ttauluy  rising.  I  Imagine  It  will  taper  off 


sometime,  but  It  Is  going  up  aftd  Interwrt  la 
wUdemes.  Is  increasing;  so  unle..  we  bavt 
a  Kood  increaw,  a  large  Increwe.  In  wUdw- 
UM.  area.,  we  are  going  to  be  to  trouble. 

I  think  French  Pete  would  be  a  perfect 
addition  to  the  Three  Slrters  WUdeme«  Area 
If  we  are  going  to  have  recreation  in  tb. 
wUdemee.  area.. 

Mr.  BAxar.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Wallckl.  Jaaat 

Mlas  NxwMAN,  I  am  Janet  Newman;  I  have 
lived  in  Eugene  for  twenty-one  years.  I  have 
visited  French  Pete   In  the  snow  and  alK> 
in  the  summer.  During  the  summer  I  have 
wwked   for  the   Park,  and  Recreation  De- 
partment of  Eugene,  and  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunlty  to  take  chUdren  up  there.  I  wm 
»ther  dismayed  In  my  Initial  contact  with 
some  of  the  chUdren  and  found  out  that 
their  only  contact  with  wUdemess  waa  to 
a  camper  or  on  a  motorbike  or  something 
like  this.  There  are  a  lot  of  chUdren  who 
have   never  seen  a  wUdemew  area;    and  I 
would  Just  like  to  see  French  Pete  rem^ 
a  wUdemess  area  and  be  preserved  In  It. 
natural  state.  I  think  too  many  times  we  go 
ahead  and  do  things  that  are  irreversible  la 
the  future.  French  Pete  should  be  saved. 
Mr.  Baxbt.  Thank  you. 
We  wlU  take  a  five  to  ten  minute  rece« 

*  (Hearing  in  recess  from  11:05  to  11: 15  ajn.) 
Mr  Babkt.  I  am  goUig  to  turn  the  gaval 
over  to  Mr.  Mohr.  I  have  to  be  at  a  meeting 
on  French  Pete  up  at  the  University  to  a 
few  minutes  before  we  convene  the  after- 
noon session.  Mr.  Mohr.  „.,.__. 
Mr.  MOHB.  Thank  you.  O^  ^«**  ,^^'^ 
is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prenkel  from  CorvaUla.  She 
wishes  to  present  some  oral  testimony.  Mrs. 

^^*^PRXNKXL.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  today.  I  would  like  to 
t^tify  to  the  fact  that  I  a^  one  of  the 
^ple  who  have  been  In  the  French  Pet. 
Sea.  which  is  one  of  the  few  areas  where  » 
famUy  can  go  comfortably,  when  most  ol  tne 
upper  elevations  of  the  area  are  under  snow. 
To  place  this  under  the  intermediate  recrea- 
tional area  plan  would  be  a  most  useful  way 
of  keeping  that  area  Just  as  It  Is  for  me  and 
my  famUy  to  go  there  In  the  wmter  tlme^^ 
The  fact  Is  the  conflict  on  one  of  the  scaW 
of  wUderness  obviously  doesn't  fit  the  whole 
concept   of   wUderness.   the   conflict  on  U»» 
other  hand  of  harvesttog  which  would  de- 
stroy the  effective  use  of  the  area  for  recrea- 
tlon    I  do  hope   It  wUl  be  passed  out  of 
committee  favorably.  Thaaik  you. 

Mr    MoHB,  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Frenkel.  Aie 
there  any  questions?   (No  response) 

Robert  E.  Prenkel.  also  of  Gorvallla,  wlsM. 
to   make   a  statement   for   the   record.  Mr. 

Prenkel. 

Mr  FRENKJX.  (See  Exhibit  #18.) 
Mr  Hearing  OfBcer,  ladles  and  genUemw. 
my  name  is  Robert  E.  FVenkel.  1421  N.  W. 
Vista  Place,  CorvaUls,  Oregon.  I  am  an  As- 
sociate Profes«)r  of  Geography  at  Oregon 
State  University;  my  specialization  is  in 
ecology  and  natural  resource  conversation. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  tills  opportunity  to 
testify  m  Eugene  today  since  it  would  d* 
impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Washington, 
D.C.    subcomimlttee     meeting    hearing    on 

May  25. 

I  wish  to  address  two  aspects  of  Senaw 
Packwood's    BUI,    S.    86*,    establishing   the 
French  Pete  Intermediate  Recreation  Ar^ 
a  bUl  I  fully  support  and  which  I  urge  tne 
Parks     and    Recreation    Subcommittee    to 
favorably   paw.   One   aspect   relates  to  the 
quality  of  the  area  as  an  Important  sclwa- 
tlflc  resource;  the  other  concerns  the  ne«a 
for    intermediate    recreation    area    manage- 
ment, or— 1_ 
Situated  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  wwj- 
ern   Cascades  between  2,000  feet  and  5,7W 
feet  elevation,  French  Pete  VaUey  represents 
one  of  the  last  remaining  unharvested.  low 
elevation  watersheds  of  comparable  siae  in 


r^i^mn'm  nnenertt  region.  Ttoe  unlquenaM  of 
ST^aUeyTTn^^  an  artifact  et  tke 

S^mparable  wert  dope  vaUeye-  "!*•  f^' 
^  of  the  Wirt««hed  Include,  the  ti«n.ttk>n 
between  recent  Plelrtooene  l*va  flowi 
j!S«a  of  the  HlgH  0.«»dea  which  «•»*»»- 
««iy  undtMBCted,  and  the  more  deeply 
Moded  Mtooene  roelta  with  their  character- 
IgttcaUy  rtiBip  Tldge  pattern  bordering  lower 
neneh  Fete  Oeek.  ^,     ^ 

The  diversity  of  p«ent  material  combined 
with  ahnoet  SflO©  feet  of  reUef;   .lope  ex- 
oosure.  domlnantiy  nwrth,  south,  and  wert; 
lind  a  variety  of  surface  terrain  ha.  led  to  a 
rtchneM  in  vegetation  cover.  Forertera  rec- 
ornlae  two  main  forert;  type.  In  the   area; 
Sjuglas  PIT  and  true  fir  mountain  hemlock. 
Plant  geographer.,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
Btder  the  area.  a.  a  valuable  tranaltton  from 
the  western  hemlock  xorw  to  the  subalptne 
forert  zone  where  Mveral  specie,  of  true  fir 
prevaU.  At  least  30  looeely  defined  vegetation 
units  exist  In  the  area,  including  ten  major 
forest  community   types  within  the   Ttuga 
heterophylla  «ione  reflecting  variation  In  both 
moisture  and  temperature,  poertbly  five  for- 
eat type,  within  the  subalplne  forest  zone, 
xerlc  meadow,  mealc  meadow,  wet  meadow, 
snowbed    communltle.,    peaty    melt    seeps, 
rocky  melt  seeps.  Ksree  communities,  talus 
block   communltlea,   vertical    outcrop    com- 
tounltles.      lodgepole      pine      communities, 
unique  quaking   aspen   grove.,   and   several 
riparian   communities.   It   Is  the   mosaic   of 
vegetation  patterns   including  a  variety  of 
serai  communltlea  reflecting  past  hUtory  of 
vegetation  development  ( In  part  the  fire  his- 
tory)  which  excites  plant  geographers. 

Hickman  ha.  studied  Kime  of  the  aepects 
of  the  flora  occupying  isolated  peaks  In  this 
water^ied.  The  relationship  between  the 
plant,  and  communltlea  on  the  peak,  and 
ridges  to  those  on  slopee  and  vaUey  bottoms 
Is  one  of  the  problem,  needing  further  re- 
search. 

The  proposed  Forert;  Service  plan  of  Inte- 
grating timber  harvest  with  recreation  would 
esMntlaUy  dertroy  the  opportunity  for  a 
broadly -based  study  of  the  vegetation  moealc 
and  flora  of  the  area  a.  It  now  exists  and  is 
developing. 

One  might  review  the  special  management 
of  other  adjacent  areaa:  Five  Special  Interest 
Areas  are  situated  either  within  the  French 
Pete  watershed  or  near  by.  Tlieoe  are  the 
Yankee  Mountain  Soenlc  Area,  liower  Moun- 
tain Geological  Area,  Lamb  Butte  Scenic 
Area,  Quaking  Aapen  Swamp  Botanical  Area. 
and  Rebel  Rock  Geological  Area.  With  the 
eiceptlon  of  the  240  acre  Quaking  Aapen 
area,  aU  have  rocky  mountain  top  locations. 
Furthermore,  the  purpose  of  all  of  theM  Is 
recreation  use. 

Two  Research  Natural  Areaa,  Ollalle  Bldge, 
preserving  mountain  meadows  and  their 
flora,  and  WUdcat  Mountain,  featuring  noble 
flr,  are  aU  that  now  exist  nearby  In  the  West- 
em  Oaeeadaa.  The  conclusion  from  this  enu- 
meration Is  that  little  attempt  ha.  been 
toade  by  the  Forest  Service  to  providing  pro- 
tection to  Integrated,  low  elevation  f created 
landscapes.  The  French  Pete  Intermediate 
Recreation  Area  plan  will  provide  this  pro- 
tection. 


The  rr.8.  Foreet  Service  reeearch,  largely 
the  output  of  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Stations  throughout  the  country,  ha.  eluci- 
dated the  recreation  dertrea  of  foreet  users 
and  the  mimagement  problems  confronting 
Forest  Service  personnel.  Thus  Hendee,  et  ol. 
(18«)  point  to  the  dealre.  of  many  uaera 
for  facuttle.  and  development,  tnlmlnal  to 
management  of  wUdemea.  under  the  WUder- 
nea.  Act.  Luca.  (1960),  In  a  atiidy  of  visitor 
perception  of  the  Boundary  Water*  Canoe 
Area,  demonstrates  that  petqriie  reflect  all 
degree,  of  perception  and  desire  in  wild  land 
uae  and  that  the  Potest  Servloe  must  meet 
this  diversity  of  demand  and  perception  by 


provkUoe  a  «intaiWf  of  mwusamant 
mobamm.  nioJhnw*  STtios  iflnftaratte 
Itaslf  isMULiilws  %b»>iaaaap«tttiIUtv  betwMn 
heavy  reereatlon  uao  a*  wlia«jaesB  and  the 
cootinuaBoe  o<  the  ^rUdORiess  raaooros;  yst. 
ths  Barrios  hM  f«w  ostanalivs  iiisMimamt 
sebsmss  which  wttl  mset  this  dantuid.  ThMS 
few  examplee  illustrate  the  xmtA  for  aa  In- 
teimediate  reorastton  area  typo  of  manace- 
tamab  which  would  pannit  oonsMasaMy  more 
intenstiiw  iiisiiiigwsnt  and  dBTStopmsnt 
than  la  possible  In  a  wUdoiusas  ars*.  "1*8 
French  Pete  BUl  would  provide  pisiisely  this 
opportunity. 

O&oe  again  I  urge  the  Parks  and  Rasea- 
tUm  6trt>oommlttas  of  the  Senata  Intarior 
and  Insular  Aflalra  Ooountttae  to  paas  favor- 
ably on  S.  846. 
lliankyou. 

Mr.  MOHK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Frenkel.  Are 
there  questlonsT  Beverend  Peters. 

Revei«Bd  P>nss.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
focus  of  your  remarica  would  be  to  suggest 
that  there  la  an  uniqueness  about  this  val- 
ley, that  perhaps  In  eome  way  Its  eharaetsr- 
istlcs  are  not  duplloatad  In  any  other.  I 
wonder  If  you  could,  maybe,  just  for  any 
layman  who  might  be  Interested  In  this 
record,  sum  up  what  the  characteristics  of 
the  unique  features  wotUd  be? 

Mr.  PsxNitn..  The  unique  features  from  my 
view  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  extent  of  the 
valley.  The  valley  conalsts  of  about  19,000 
acres.  Almost  all  comparably  sized  valleys  to 
my  knowledge  at  low  elevations  already  have 
been  disturbed  by  timber  harvea*s'  opera- 
tions. 

So  that  we  have  a  relatively  undlaturbed 
valley  whl<^  offers  an  extensive  array  of  hab- 
itet  type  of  plant  oommunlty  which  can.  be 
further  used  for  reaearch;  this  U  one  aspect. 
The  second  uniqueness  again  relates  to  Its 
Integrity  aa  a  complete  watershed.  Here  la  a 
watershed  which  la  fairly  large,  which  haa 
not  been  disturbed  and  ussd,  to  study  or 
aa  a  control  for  use  to  tindeistand  hydrolog- 
lcal proceaaes  and  thla  type  of  knowledge. 
There  haa  been  this  type  of  study  In  a  very 
small  way  the  nearby  In  the  Andrews  Experi- 
mental Forest,  btrt  not  to  any  extent  a  wa- 
tershed such  as  la  available  In  French  Pete. 
Mr.  Mors.  Any  further  queetlon?  (No  re- 
sponse)  The  next  witness  U  Mr.  David 
Novtck. 

Mr.  Novicat.  Mr.  Ohalrman,  aa  an  Engenlan 
for  thirteen  of  my  nlnetewi  years,  I  have  en- 
joyed hiking  m  the  French  Pete  area,  and 
having  aeen  the  barren  logged  areas,  I  would 
urge  the  incorporation  of  the  French  Pete 
drainage  into  WUdemess  Area  on  esthetic 
ground..  With  the  increasing  and  close  to 
overload  use  of  now  recognised  WUdemess 
Areas,  we  can  111  afford  to  loee  unreoognlaed 
but  nevertheleae  exoMlent  wUdemess  land. 

The  Three  Slatsra  WUderneae  Area  la  now 
In  danger  of  overksad;  It  la  difficult  to  visit 
that  area  witthout  running  Into  many  other 
people.  Campaltea  developed  at  locations 
such  as  Ore«i  Lake  are  experiencing  such 
heavy  uae  aa  to  nwJu  usuaUy  common  fire- 
wood scarce. 

Under  these  kind  of  conditions,  It  la  appar- 
ent to  me  that  the  inclusion  ot  the  French 
Pete  drainage  la  necessary  not  only  to  pro- 
tect non-reoo^ilBBd  areaa  fBom  the  exclu- 
sive ruin  of  roads  and  loggtn«,  but  to  protect 
non-reoognlaed  wUderasss  areas  from  the 
Implicit  ruin  wrought  by  the  tramping  feet 
of  overuse. 

OoiX  French  Pete  beounes  subject  to  the 
transformation  of  multi)de  uss  planning.  It 
wUl  never  rasum  to  it.  curzoot  state.  And 
becauM  of  my  aoalysis.  the  increeee  bene- 
fits in  terms  of  wtMsraass  aeaUatole  now  far 
outweigh  the  increased  beneflts  In  tstaos  of 
timber  land  avaUsible  now.  The naMon.  most 
reoognlae  the  value,  not  tanclble  perhaps,  but 
BtlU  value  ot  uiuq;>oUad  vaUeys.  and  Ftench 
Pete  la  one  of  the  few  uniqua  vaUey*  stUl 
left  In  Oiegon. 
Mr.  Moax.  Thank  you,  Mr.  NOvlck.  Oather- 


Laadon  Is  our  nsKt  wttnass.  Ma.  Xikn- 
si9»  tha*  she  Is  a  lUs  long  randent  ot 


Itts.  JUifBOM.  Tss,  Z  am  a  Ufa  tlBia««Bld»t 
of  Bhcsmm.  I  wsa  bom.  on  tha  baaks  of  the 
•WniWrnisiT^i  lUTsr.  I  have  watdia*  it  cams 
up  aa4.I  hare  watidiad  It  flo  down. 

I  eajoy  hiking  and  X  hlka  a  0«at  deaL  I 
enjoy  fly  flshlng  oa.  mountain  stnama.  My 
husband  has  ths  sama  feoUngs  and  we  like 
the  sama  hobbles.  Our  obttdrsn  are  grown 
and  they  and  thalr  obUdren  a»  aU  sxcrt- 
Isnt  hlksn  and  flshars. 

Now,  we  have  found  less  and  lass  traUs 
^n/i  moca  and  more  hlksn.  Ws  find  fewer  and 
fewer  stzaams  for  kind  of  flatalng  and  more 
and  more  fishermen.  The  trails  and  so  many 
of  the  streams  are  disappearing  with  the 
logging  operations,  Thess  are  mud  clofged, 
debris  dogssd,  covered  by  sUdss.  downed  and 
dead  trees,  disbanded  cable  llnea,  equipment, 
junk,  oil  alicka,  rust  eroribon,  dry  iilrssin 
bads  croaasd  and  isoroassd  by  cat  trsoks,  hl«h 
lines.  gartMge,  logs,  llmhs  and  they  will 
never  flow  dear  water  again  in  my  UtetUns, 
nor  in  your  UXetlme.  They  wlU  only  add  to 
ths  ever  increasing  chain  of  public  expanse 
from  the  logg;lng  site  to  and  into  tha  ocsan. 
Ths  French  Pete  area  can  atUl  be  hiked 
by  beautiful  trails,  the  creeks  are  clear  and 
clean.  It  can  be  enjoyed  all  year,  and  from 
the  number  of  vehicle,  in  the  parking  areas 
convenient  to  trail.  It  i.  more  and  more  In 
demand.  ^  _,, 

So  many  have  felt  that  we  had  enough  wu- 
dsmesa  sieaa  set  aalde.  but  In  the  wUder- 
neas  areas  that  I  have  been  in.  I  find  that 
there  ths  going  ssason  u  vsry  short.  Tbsre 
Is  tlmbsr,  but  it  la  atum];>ed.  Many  of  the 
treee  that  are  often  cut  for  boy  aoout  proj- 
eota  are  as  much  as  70  yean  old.  and  yet  they 
are  Just  the  right  size  for  the  projects  speci- 
fied for  boy  soouU.  This  Is  somsthlng  that 
should  be  cwtalled.  Maybe  they  could  aU 
vise  the  same  log  and  when  they  are  through 
with  them,  raast  them. 

I  find  the  trails  In  these  ottiar  wUdsmsss 
areas  are  worn  bo  deep  that  •we  have  to  start 
new  trails.  They  wtu  never  recover  beoauss 
the  glowing  seaacm  la  ao  abort,  they  cannot 
recover  from  their  heavy  uss. 

Any  degree  of  logging  with  our  preeent 
methods  would  leave  French  Pete  another 
dtaaater  area.  Its  conxblned  acreage  la  com- 
paratively amaU  for  worth whUe  logging. 
We  have  larger  ranchea.  in  fact,  last  week- 
end. I  waa  on  a  larger  potato  ranch  In  Bast- 
em  Oregon. 

It  would  leave  another  unslghtiy,  noisy. 
16  minute  ride  to  the  adjoining  unsightly 
ai«a  and  on  untU  one  wonders  why  we  dldnt 
stay  home  and  watch  the  boob  tube. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  that  a  wUdemese 
acea  was  not  established  30  years  ago  In  the 
Coast  Range.  The  virgin  forests  there  at  that 
time  were  beyond  the  Imagination  of  our 
younger  generations,  Ettd  you  ever  see  a 
square  danoe  on  the  atump  of  a  Sequoia? 
It  la  gone  and  never  again  will  It  retnzn. 

I  certainly  hope  that  aomethlng  la  done  to 
retain  French  Pete  aa  a  Wlldemeea  area. 
Mr.  Mobs.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Beri^ard  Oonklln. 

Mr.  CoKJcuJ*.  I  have  no  prepared  state- 
ment. I  am  f<w  retaining  the  French  Pete 
area  aa  a  natural  wUdemeaa.  My  chief  reaaon 
as  for  that  has  been  mentioned  before  by 
many  people  here,  much  of  the  Cascade 
region  and  much  of  Oregon  haa  been  aet 
aside  for  logging  and  I  think  Oregon  la  one 
of  the  few  states  that  has  been  able  to 
retain  its  natural  aurroundtngs.  I  am  an 
outdoorsman  myaelf.  I  enjoy  fishing,  camp- 
ing. I  feel  that  most  of  the  people  wbo  get 
Into  the  natural  regions  ars  really  conssrva- 
tlonMe.  I.  myaelf.  hare  raapsrt.  for  the  wUd- 
llfe  that  is  In  there;  and  because  oC  this  I 
would  Ilka  to  Isave  It  like  that.  From  this 
point  of  view  la  why  I  am  aupporttng  It. 
Mr.  MoKs.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Diane  Meyer:  Diane  Uvea  in  Talent.  Oregon. 
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^M  •round  tli«  »th.  If  I  oMi.  I  <*«•  aU 

52^  M^  think  r  h.v  bnt«<i  ™-*^*** 
K  in  F«nch  P^  niany  ti«»,  ««^  "^ 
iij;^.  on.  or  two  of  thwtx.  so  I  know  th« 

mlttlTln  IWW  wh.n  .11  of  th.  Problem,  of 
^.t  original  pl«»  b.«^  I  T*^*^^^*: 
too  many  d»tiHl«  right  hers;   I  wUl  h»^  * 

thing.  th«t  hrnve  been  said  alre^y.  }J^^ 
to  p^oul«  like  to  see  ^'»1»>^,»*  »  ^H?!!: 
ne«  and  I  would  support  the  bUl  that  Pack- 
^  hM  u»d  M  an  altw^atlve  mewiure.  I 
:^d  p«fer  wlldwn--;  U  1*  wlld«ne«  now 
Ld  1  fe.1  that  It  ihould  remain  ^^\'^y-} 
KOt  my   flrtrt   wUdemeee  expertenew  Inthi. 
kind  of  a  lu.h  and  almost  coast  range  type  of 
hS.ltat  in  th.  C.«*de«.  When  I  came  up 
^m    southern    O»t«on    thU    ^CiOtn^.n, 
^t  r«aiy  raining  llkelt  1«^«*.  ^^f^^ 
you  get  kind  of  depressed  with  all  of  »e 
«ln   but  you  know  It  Is  kind  of  dry  down 
™S;^^    That  U  more  «Pen  ptoe  co^ 
try.  We  don't  have  an  unique  Ptench  Pete 
habitat  down  there  like  you  hare  here.  I 
X^That  eTery  once  In  awhile.  I  l»e  ^  ^me 
up  lust  to  go  into  a  place  1^«J^"^^J^ 
^ybe  It  IB  because  I  was  born  and  ral^ 
neie.  but  I  think  the  people  ^i  ^^*^^ 
M«ahw«t  must  realise  that  we  h^  aome- 
thlni?  unique  here.  If  you  cut  down  aU  of 
the  big  t«ee.  I  think  what  ha.  made  the 
Stifle  NoraB^.«rt  what  it  is.  wlU  be  gone, 
^^y     I    do    support    Wilderness    for 

'^"''iS^M.  Thank   you  very  mu«ai.   Miss 
M»yer.  for  being  with  us  this  morning. 
T«  Mr  Doug  Newman  here? 
Sr^i^WM^.  Te..  My  name  Is  D<~«  ^ew- 
nuin  and  I  have  lived  In  Eugene  for  twenty- 
S^^ars.  I  have  been  going  Into  the  nearby 
S^uTtalns  and  foothUls  of  this  area  i^ 
my  me.  Within  the  last  five  cm-  sU  ye«rs 
I  have  become  tavolved  with  o«*«»«^  "«»; 
nteatlons  In  this  area,  and  the  growth  nas 
S^  phenomenal.  Bay.  only  five  y««^»«0; 
Shere    were    only   a   handful   of   9^J»-^ 
aeemed  to  me.  who  were  going  out  and  par- 
ticipating in  actWtlea  of  this  nature. 

Ka  orlanlatlon  with  which  I  amassocl- 
ated.  the  University  of  0««°°  O^*^^.^! 
■rram   began   at   that   time   with   perhaps   a 
hundred  people.  Now.  the   figure   Is  some- 
what in  ttoTvlclnity  of  3600  people  annually. 
At  any  rate  the  outdoors  movement  Is  grow- 
mg.   The  Boy  Scouta.   the  Qlrl   Scoj^t"-   t^e 
SSnptlre    Olrls.   TMCA.   outdoor   education 
orograms  In  the  schools,  park  and  recrea- 
tloh  department,  all  are  growing  very,  vwy 
much   They  need  places  to  take  their  people. 
That  la  the  thing  I  would  like  to  brli^out 
today;    these    place,    are    shrinking.    There 
aeem  to  be  fewer  and  fewer  place,  s.  the 
year,  go  by  to  go.  I  know  I  have  swn  it 
to  my  own  short  time  of  pursuing  this  ac- 
tivity that  thwre  are  very  few  place,  in  this 
area  that  arent  getting  over -populated  on 

the  weekend*.  .    ^.    . 

The  main  thing  about  Prench  Pate  U  that 
It  is  unique:  It  can  be  vmA  year  round.  It 
Is  not  like  the  geologic  area,  the  natural  aiea. 
the  scenic  area  or  any  of  that  a.  any  other 
to  the  victolty.  The  other  area,  are  aU  higher 
•levatlon..  They  are  4.000  feet  or  ^f^ J*^ 
blfth.  which  mean,  that  you  cant  get  there 
all  the  months  of  the  year.  They  are  oiUy 
aooeMlble.  pM-hapa,  for  four  month,  ol  the 

'Mother  thing  to  the  way  of  bearing  out 
that  we  ai«  loelng  tbe«  trails  1.  the  state- 


mmt  glvwi  by  the  WUUmett*  National  n*- 
^^ich  dewlb..  th.  numb.r  of  tralto 
Sit  We  m  «i«M«>e  in  ««.  'l^.i  y««- 
They  say  that  there  are  816  mil.,  of  ttaU. 
Sf t  aToompared  to  3.080  mile,  of  roa«UJ 
Sat  i..  thVnumber  of  trail,  getting  very 
moeh  bigger.  »«t  I  can  see  the  number  of 
roMl.  orowlng  a  lot.  ^  ^  , 

Ooniequently.  I  would  Ilk.  to  «y  ^  I 
favor  8.na%OT  Packwood-s  BIB  and!  ^^ 
Ilk.  to  BM  Prench  Pet.  n»atotalned  in  Its 
preMnt  state.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  MoH«.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mark  Soloos?  . 

Mr  ^4AaK  Soloo*.  I  am  Mark  Soloo.  and 
I  have  lived  here  for  three  y»ar«  to  Eugene 
and  to  the  area  for  nine  years.  Once  our 
Troop  went  up  to  Prench  PWe  and  It  was 
fantastic.  Just  the  beauty  of  It  was  outttand- 

"^f'  have  seen  movie,  of  ro.<U  being  buUt 
and  clear  cutttag  and  It  made  m.  curl  up 
toslde  and  want  to  do  something  about  It. 
I  have  Jotowl  a  Conservation  group  and  tried 
to  do  something.  Last  month  we  saw  a  movie 
on  the  Blue  Blver.  which  was  a  creek  that 
was  destroyed  by  logging  and  roads  being 
built.  Of  course,  the  n*h  could  not  8P»wn 
again.  They  oould  not  get  back  to  the  origi- 
nal place  where  they  were  bon. 

I  am  very  much  for  saving  Prench  Pete 
for  those  of  the  outdoors. 

Mr  MoHa.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Soloos. 

U  there  anyone  else  that   wishes  to  give 
testimony  this  morning  In  this  seeslon? 
(No  response.) 

ThU  hearing  will  continue  again  this 
afternoon  commenctog  at  1:30  In  this  room. 
It  win  oonttoue  through  the  afternoon  and 
then  It  is  agato  scheduled  for  this  evening 
beglnntog  at  7:30. 

I  win  adjourn  this  meeting  at  this  time. 
Thank  you  for  com  tog. 
(Hearing  recessed.) 

TTSTIMONT  TAKEN  IN  THE  ATTrRNOON   SESSION 

Mr  BABaT.  We  wUl  call  to  order.  This  is 
the  hearing  on  3.  868.  which  Is  Senator  Pack- 
wood's  BUI  to  establish  the  Prench  Pete 
Creek  IntermedUte  Recreation  Area.  The 
text  of  the  BUI.  of  course,  wUl  be  in  the 
record  If  you  are  toterested  in  what  the 
text  of  the  BUI  U,  It  Is  posted  at  various 
places  around  the  building  and  you  can  read 
It  at  your  leisure. 

Generally  and  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
off  the  hearing,  the  Bin  would  establish  an 
area  which  Is  cloaed  to  mlntog,  to  logging 
and  to  reading  of  the  French  Pete  drainage 
area  and  dedicated  to  recreation  purposes, 
with  mtolmum  development  for  recreation 
purposes. 

We    have    heard    this    morntog    testimony 
from  the  Park  Service,  excuse  me.  from  the 
Porest  Service,  descrlbtog  what  the  present 
status,  legal  status  of  the  area  Is.  and  de- 
scrlbmg  what  the  plans  are  for  Its  develop- 
ment to  the  future.  This  Is  tocludtog  plans 
for  a  recreation  development  untu  logging 
and  roadtog  commences.  In  the  raUed  area, 
the  Poreet  Service  has  very  kindly  lent  us 
and  we  have  placed  a  relief  map  which   Is 
somewhat  fragUe,  we  were  told,  and  should 
not  be  handled  at  all.  It  Is  sufficiently  ta- 
formatlve  Just  to  look  at  It  to  see,  at  least, 
what  the  area  look.  Ilk..  Many  of  you,  of 
oour».  have  seen  It.  but  this  gives  you  a 
different  view,  an  aerial  view,  as  It  were. 

It  U  not  po«lble  for  me  to  continue  a. 
Chairman  this  afternoon.  I  expect  to  re- 
turn this  evening  and  I  am  asking  Profeeror 
Lacy  of  the  University  of  Oregon  Law 
School  to  take  the  g»v«a  at  this  time. 

The  other  gentleman  that  you  sm  at  the 
table  at  this  time  Is  Mr.  Bettts.  from  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Old  Oregon,  former 
editor.  Now.  we  have  two  other  panelists 
who  wUl  arrive  for  this  afternoon  and  when 
they  arrive,  they  wlU  lie  Introduced  by  Mr. 
lacy.  MeanwhUe,  I  hofe  that  you  wUl  ex- 


euM  m.  a.  I  am  u«avol4ably(  required  to 

One   thing  more,  w.  hav.  fi— raUy  In- 
dlcatMl  that  we  want  aU  ylmMr  eaprisid  at 
thtt  bearing.  WhU.  we  d»*nt  go  and  caU 
UP  aU  of  the  logging  compMil..  to  ask  thm 
If  they  wanted  to  send  reprwmitatlve.,  «• 
oertatoly  mad.  it  public  that  we  do  not  in- 
tMid  that  thU  would  b.  a  on.-.kl«l  matt«r. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  announc  to  you  that 
thU   morning   no   one   t..tlll.d   against  th. 
Bin    however,  there  were  two  p«K>n*  who 
came  to  the  meeting.  One  of  them  wrote  out 
a   hand   written   statemant   which   was  In- 
cluded in  the  record,  but  wa*  not  read  pu»>. 
Ucly  and  one  of  them  gave  hds  name,  both 
todlcatlng  that  they  were  opposed  to  the 
plan  to  save  Prench  Pete.  ^  ^   ^.  .     . 

So  we  wish  to  reiterate  that  thl.  Is  a 
hearing  In  which  th.  people  of  Eugene  can 
exnreas  their  view,  and  we  have  no  expecU- 
tion  that  those  views  would  be  unanimous. 
Therefore,  we  welcome  any  views  that  one 
would  want  to  preeent. 
Tliank  you. 

Mr  Lact.  I  have  been  handWl  about  seven 
or  eight  slips  of  people  who  bave  to  leave 
the  hearing  at  1:30.  And  not  knowing  any 
way  to  resolve  this  problem  other  than  at 
random  weU.  one  of  these  Mys  1:46,  and 
that  automatlcaUy  cuts  him  out^  But,  I 
wUl  stoxply  go  through  thee*  ^  o^*'- 

If  you  reaUy  have  to  leave  at  1:30,  I  sup- 
pose that  that  la  unfortunate  and  you  can 

^^.  Mellem  suggests  that  you  try  to  keep 
your  statement  under  three  minutes,  but  I 
don't  know  If  I  go  along  with  that.  If  you 
feel  that  what  you  have  to  say  is  reaUy  Im- 
portant  and  It  take,  more  than  three  mln- 
uUo  I  encourage  you  to  go  ahead  with  it. 
Barbara  Hoga  Is  the  first  one. 
BAasAaA  HooA.  I  came  today  to  say  that 
I  think  that  It  should  be  preserved. 
Mr  Lact.  Dave  McAllister? 
DAVE  McAixisTER.  I  Came  today  to  Just  say 
too  that  I  have  hiked  up  there  a  lot  and  I 
txave  really  learned  to  lUte  that  P^t  of  the 
country.   I'm   Juat   hoping   that   It  wlU  be 

^""^^^BOB  Wynia.  In  my  abort  lifetime.  I 
have   been    witness    to    numerous   tragedies 
which  have  befaUen  our  society.  The  violence 
which  permeates  every  aspect  of  ^°aencan 
Society,  not  only  affects  our  Pby»lc*l  'Jf 
being  and  that  of  our  neighbors,  but  in  aikU- 
tlon  It  affects  the  very  land  we  live  on,  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  <lrtnk  a^the 
wildlife  around  us.  It  la  a  amaU  and  fraglie 
spaceship  we  survive  on.  Yet  we  weaii*** 
violently  aa  we  ueet  6ur  neighbors.  Crinw 
which  people  commit  against  «»*^  ."•**' 
and  far  between  compared  to  th.  vjruna.  we 
commit  against  our  natural  envlromn«it. 

Once  again  the  force,  ol  Industry  and  the 
need  to  aUow  the  wealthy  intereats  of  our 
society   to   turn   tree.   Into   money   Is  wn- 
?^nttog   us   as   a  people.   This   la   an   1»» 
which  truly  affects  every  Orcgonlan  as  w«l 
as  every  citizen  of  this  planet.  The  r»"o°*^ 
izatlons  which  industry  seems  »  a^P^il 
making  about  the  need  to    1^'«"*  "^ J^ 
b«".  the  need  lor  lumber  ^o  buUd^o-. 
the  large  number  of  Job.  provided  1°  "»»<*_ 
gTng  industry,  aU  seem  hoUow  an*  "^"^ 
lorlmt   when   we   consider   that   the  v^ 
rStme  of  the  existence  of  mankind  may^W 
on   the   decisions    regarding    thousand.  « 
Prench  Pete.  aU  over  this  country . 

If  this  sounds  like  a  l^paaaloned  ^». 
that  IS  precisely  how  It's  ««"»*•  ^^^S- 
and  I  have  spent  numerous  hours  ^^^ 
ing  the  Prench  Pete  Creek  area  ahd  ha« 
f oLd  no  beuer  place  to  educate  our^Uj"^ 
regarding  Oregon  wlldMe  ^he  bewty^ 
miles  and  miles  of  uneut  tree*  a^^  ^^ 
ecology  we  hear  so  much  about  *«»•»•" 
^t  be  saved.  We  »»^P»yj»^°\J^ 
forest  after  forest  to  b.  turn*!  ^^^^^^ 
money  which  return,  ao  Uttle  to  the  creMwn 
of  a  contented  aodety. 


Mr  Lact.  Well,  I  might  explain  my  posi- 
tion in  this  a  bit.  Mr.  Barry  aakMl  m.  to  com. 
down  as  a  member  ol  th.  L*w  School  Faculty 
who  hM  no  convictions  at  aU  about  thla 
matter.  I  wovUd  daecrlb.  mywlf  a.  con- 
cemed  but  e^entlally  unlnfornMd.  I  am 
Aware  vaguely,  that  ther.  1.  a  multiple  use 
concept  for  land.  In  the  national  forests. 
It  seema  to  me  that  thla  la  through  the 
declalon  that  wa.  made  some  yeara  ago.  And 
to  take  the  attitude,  which  is  more  or  leaa 
how  I  read  Mr.  WynU,  that  there  should  be 
no  logging  or  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
must  give  no  concern  to  recreation,  I  think  to 
take  that  stand,  while  It  may  be  satlslylng  to 
you.  I  don't  think  that  It  Is  going  to  persuade 
very  many  members  ol  Congreas. 

If  I  were,  and  I  am  not  going  to  make  thU 
decision,  If  I  were  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee deciding  how  to  vote  on  this  measure  or 
ultimately  a  member  ol  Congreas.  I  think 
that  these  are  the  things  that  I  would  be 
interested  In.  Number  one,  what  la  the 
uniqueness  ol  Prench  Pete? 

I  have  often  over  the  years  that  this  has 
been  in  the  news,  heard  It  described  aa  one 
of  the  lew  remaining  virgin  foreata.  What 
reaUy  does  that  mean?  What  is  a  virgin  for- 
est and  how  few  and  far  between  are  places 
like  French  Pete?  Secondly,  what  exactly  Is 
the  economic  impact?  If  thla  area  U  closed 
to  logging,  does  this  really  mean  that  there 
are  going  to  be  fewer  Job.  here  In  Lane 
County?  Does  It  reaUy  mean  that  there  win 
be  less  money  pumped  Into  the  economy  or  Is 
It  simply  a  matter  ol  putting  the  same  people 
to  work  somewhere  else? 

I  woiUd  think  that  some  hard  Inlormatlon 
on  points  ol  this  kind  are  likely  to  interest 
people  who  don't  have  their  minds  made  up 
in  advance  and  who  are  reaUy  trying  to  do 
what  is  the  right  thing. 

The  danger  to  the  recreational  value,  aup- 
postog  there  Is  some  logging  In  the  area,  as 
I  understand  to  be  the  prewnt  proposal  ol 
the  forest  service;  Is  this  incompatible,  to- 
tally incompatible,  sort  ol  incompatible  with 
preserving  the  kind  ol  values  that  Mr.  Wynia 
talks  about. 

I  am  seeking  information  on  point,  ol  this 
kind  as  I  suspect  that  members  ol  congreas 
wlU  do.  11  they  have  open  mind,  at  aU  and 
1  think  that  a  good  many  ol  them  do. 

Bruce  Sedowick.  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  what  you  Just  said. 

Concerning  what  you  said  regarding  what 
Prench  Pete  Is  or  aa  a  logging  industry.  This 
Is  regarding  the  lact  by  saving  Prench  Pet., 
the  money  wont  be  tised  for  logging  Interert.. 
1  think  an  Interesting  question  and  a  ques- 
tion that  we  should  all  consider  la.  how 
much  we  want  money  in  Lane  County  being 
put  into  logging  to  take  away  th.  virgin 
forest? 

In  other  worda.  I  am  questioning  your 
baalc  aaaximptlon  or  one  aaaumptUm  you  al- 
luded to,  which  wa.  that  logging  should  be 
ol  toterest  to  I^ne  County  people.  Obviously, 
It  employs  a  great  number  ol  people  and  It 
supplies  the  economy  ol  the  area,  but  we 
have  to  come  to  a  decision  here  aa  to  wheth- 
er we  support  business  expansion  at  the  oost 
ol  Prench  Pete.  And  whether  the  baaic  a.- 
mimpt.iftn  that  we  need  that  kind  of  todu.- 
try  In  the  County  should  be  qneetloned  first? 
Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Lact.  I  guess  that  I  dldnt  make  my- 
self clear.  My  quaaitlon  la,  ia  It  a  choice?  I 
dont  know,  aa  I  aald,  I  am  sMklng  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SXDGwicK.  WeU.  this  la  the  question 
that  1  have  to  offer  the  votere  and  people 
concerned;  Is  It  or  It  seems  to  me  th*  daol- 
Blon  that  you  have  to  make  la  i^etJMr  yoo 
want  logging  or  logging  totereali.  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  County*.  expenM  of  Wrench 
Fete  and  perhaps,  potentteUy,  otta«r  fonrta. 
So,  we  have  to  chaUenge  our  bade  aMump- 
tloBs  about  econMny  and  about  making 
mcmey.  That  Is  aU  I  bave. 
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Mr.  Lact.  AU  right.  Donna  Batnl. 

DoHxa  Rxno. I  would  Ilk.  to Mjr tb^Iam 

not  fff"**^'-  with  ttM  .connmlo.  of  nwioh 
F^t..  I  juat  ♦>'«"fc  XhaX  lYnuh  Fvt.  U  rMUj 
bMutlful  and  I  think  that  bMUty  cant  b. 
put  in  doUan  and  oent.  or  anything  eco- 
nomic. 

Mr.  Birna.  Ye.,  thank  you.  I  w«*  parb^a 
going  to  Miy  Mm.  ol  th.  Mm.  kind,  of  thing.. 
I  t>»tTik  It  1.  TM7  la^>ortant,  whll.  I  agra* 
with  you  and  hav.  maaiy  ol  th.  nma  kind. 
of  questions,  I  c«talnly  hop.  that  OODgrMS 
Is  going  to  pay  attention  to  such  quMUons 
and  I  am  aure  that  they  are;  thM.  la  a  great 
deal  ol  value  lor  tho..  who  have  not  had  an 
oppcMlrunity  to  aee  French  Prt.  lor  people 
like  you  come  lorward,  Doona,  and  r«>ocd  the 
fact  that  It  la  a  heU  ol  a  beautiful  arM  and 
wc*th  saving  for  that,  among  other  reaMna. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Lact.  Mr.  Stlckney.  would  you  like  to 

speak  now? 

Cecil  Siicknxt.  First  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  membere  ol  the  lactilty  and  th. 
studenta  at  the  Unlvereity  ol  Oregon  lor  put- 
ting on  this  program  this  afternoon.  You  are 
young  people  and  you  are  going  to  have  to 
live  lor  a  long  time  with  \rtiat  happena  here 
today  and  what  happens  on  other  lorums 
such  aa  this. 

I  wUl  have  to  conless  to  a  lack  ol  knowl- 
edge ol  Prench  Pete,  generaUy.  I  have  been 
In  the  area  and  I  have  talked  to  quit*  a  few 
people  who  have  been  there.  I  have  seen  it 
and  I  hope  that  It  Is  preeen-ed  for,  not  only 
for  the  preaent,  but  for  future  generations. 
The  logging  Industry  Un't  alwskya  credible 
as  I  remember  being  to  the  last  couple  ol 
years  on  a  site  where  the  treea  were  marked 
for  cutting  on  the  bank  ol  a  river.  A  little 
metal  clip  on  the  side  said,  "do  not  cut  be- 
htod  thla  mark"  and  there  was  nothing  there 
to  cut.  They  were  cutting  right  down  to  the 
river  and  on  the  other  side  ol  the  river,  buU- 
dozers  had  torn  up  the  bed  ol  the  stream. 
I  recall,  I  came  up  to  Oregon  after  World 
War   n   and   I   had   resided   In   Ohio   before 
that  and  I  was  quite  famUlar  with  Southern 
Michigan.  Back  around  1910,  I  think  It  was, 
the  State  which  had  had  the  fineat  forest 
that    America    has    produced   probably,   the 
large  white  pine.  Around  1910,  they  woke  up 
one  morntog  and  they  had  20  acres  ol  them 
left.  They  made  a  park  and  they  are  there 

vet 

I'hope  that  we  don't  get  crowded  Into  this 
land  ol  position.  Mr.  Lacy  and  othere  have 
talked  about  value;  what  is  the  value  ol  a 
forest,  ol  our  streams,  ol  our  wUdllfe?  Can 
we  hang  a  doUar  sign  on  them  as  has  been 
for  so  long  In  Oregon  or  must  we  treat  them 
as  a  value  beyond  that? 

We  are  here  today.  aU  at  our  own  expense 
and  on  our  own  time,  whUe  the  opposition 
is  lortlfled  with  the  money  ol  corporetlons 
with  good  expense  accounts  that  none  ol 

us  have.  .^     ».     * 

I  rather  shudder  when  they  talk  about 
multiple-use.  I  have  seen  some  ol  It.  Mtiltl- 
ple-use  ends  up  aa  a  lew  picnic  tables.  Multi- 
ple-use is  supposed  to  be  or  to  reflect  the 
interest  ol  the  public,  but  after  aU  la  done, 
they  caU  on  people  to  repair  the  mistakes 
that  have  been  made.  When  I  think  of  multi- 
ple-use. I  think  of  land  being  opened  up 
and  access  roads  lor  the  recreational  use  lor 
the  "''^"  with  the  gun. 

I  am  a  hunter  myaell,  and  I  have  hunted 
all  my  life,  but  I  deplore  the  ravages  being 
inflicted  on  our  wUdlUe  by  the  man  with 

the  gun.  ,.^^, 

I  want  to  make  a  little  notation  or  a  little 
comment  aa  to  multiple-use.  I  tocorporated 
this  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  about  French 
Pete  two  or  three  yeara  ago.  During  World 
War  n,  meat  waa  scarce  and  to  one  part  ol 
the  city,  a  butcher  advertised  that  he  had 
for  sale,  horse  and  rabbit  btirgere.  Of  courae, 
the  public  waa  Intereated  to  that.  Also  in- 
terested was  the  meat  Inspector  and  he  went 


to  caU  on  thU  butcher  and  ch«:k«l  thzoagh 
hU  rabbit  burgere  and  couldnt  trace  any 
sign  of  rabbit.  So.  he  aakMl  th.  bxiteber  about 
that  and  he  said,  "weU,  my  sign  aay«  rabbit 
and  hocae  and  I  um  on.  rabbit  to  on.  bore.." 
Now,  that  is  what  we  get  out  of  nm^y*- 
use  a.  I  have  seen  it  hwe  today  in  Or.gon. 
Mr.  Lact.  Mr.  Stlckney  deeerlbert  htmitif 
a.  a  huntar,  but  if  yotir  lettww  to  the  paper 
can  be  believed,  you  dont  load  your  gun. 

Mr.  SnoKKXT.  WeU,  today*,  hnntare  are 
mobUlsed  and  too  mechanical. 
Mr.  Lact.  Mr.  Tom  Moore? 
Toif  MooBX.  I  have  a  very  abort  aimple 
atatement.  I  learned  from  the  timber  Indua- 
try  that  tree,  are  a  renewable  reaource  and 
It  la  a  vreU  known  lact  by  aU  ol  ua  that  wUd- 
erneaa  la  not. 

Mr.  Baiiis.  II  you  wlU  lorglve  me  again.  I 
hate  and  I  hope  i  don't  appear  to  be  playing 
the  part  ol  the  devU'a  advocate  or  auggeeting 
that  I  have  a  position  on  thla  when  I  really 
dont.  But.  what  Mr.  Moore  said  about  the 
renewabUtty  of  loreeta  suggeMa  another 
qtieatlon  that  has  been  rattling  around  to 
my  head.  I  suspect  that  moet  of  you  are  fa- 
mUlar— ^weU,  French  Pete  is  deserlbed  aa  a 
vlrgto  forest  and  what  does  that  mean?  Doea 
that  mean  that  It  haa  never  been  logged  and 
If  so  there  must  be  loU  of  land  to  Oregon 
that  hawit  been  logged.  Isnt  that  true? 

Well,  if  you  are  lamUlar,  let  me  My  ray  part 
and  then  I  wlU  call  on  you.  At  the  sununtt 
of  Highway  58  on  the  part  ol  the  Skyltoe 
TreU  that  runs  toto  Rosary  Lake,  there  1.  a 
very  handsome  stand  erf  timber  there  with 
trees  that  range  up  to  two  or  three  leet  to 
diameter  at  6.000  lee*  and  I  atippose  that 
must  mean  that  they  are  70  or  80  or  more 
yean  old.  I  dont  think  that  they  were  log- 
ging \sp  there  that  long  ago.  so.  is  that  a  vir- 
gin loreet? 

II  you  drive  along  Highway  20  from  Slaten 
out  toward  Buttle  Lake,  there  la  a  beautiful 
atand  ol  Ponderoea  Pine.  Again,  thoee  treM 
muBt  be  at  leaat  100  yeaw  old  and  I  dont 
think  that  they  were  logging  th«e  100  yeara 
ago.  »o  la  thl.  a  vlrgto  lorert? 

Mr.  Wtwta.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Lacy,  but  I 
wa.  bom  and  ral»d  to  the  'nilamook  area 
and  v...  It  la  true  that  you  can  find  to  Tilla- 
mook County  a  stand  or  two  where  there  la 
still  vlrgto  treea,  but  that  U  not  consldared 
a  loreat  by  many  ol  ua  who  have  been  born 
and  raised  to  the  State. 

As  to  the  State  ol  Michigan,  aa  I  learned 
from  some  ol  mv  Irtenda  that  come  from 
Michigan,  you  can  atlU  find  to  place,  to 
Michigan  where  you  can  atUl  And  vlrgto 
timber  or  wotild  you  consider  the  heart  ol  a 
perk  to  the  City  of  New  York  a  vUigto  stand 
of  timber?  ThU  la  the  quertlon  or  we  we 
talking  about  reaUy  preewvlng  a  thouMnd 
erf  acres  piece  of  property  that  Is  leprMsnted 
as  the  only  one  left  In  this  day  of  any  ex- 
panM  of  vlrgto  timber.  It  is,  as  I  underetand 
It,  the  only  one  lelt. 

There  are  place,  that  we  havent  gotten 
the  Oat  and  other  logging  equipment  back 
toto  vet  and  there  are  place,  ol  virgin  timber 
stlU  standing  there,  but  I.  lor  one.  do  not 
buy  that  Idea  that  that  comprlM.  a  vlrgto 
loreat.  I  think  the  thing  that  you  are  talking 
about  on  the  Skyline  TraU  1.  Juat  a  Mction, 
like  the  Willamette  Oreenbelt.  That  la 
beautiful  along  side  the  wniatnette  and  I 
wouldnt  want  to  destroy  that,  but  It  doe.  not 
take  away  the  fact  that  we  are  dartroyh^ 
slowly  all  ol  the  laat  stands  of  virgin  forest. 
to  the  State  ol  Oregon. 

Mr.  MooxE.  Roger,  excuse  me.  do  yoo  plan 
to  include  teetlmony  to  thla? 
Mr.  MzuXM.  Yes.  later. 
Mr.  B*oo«i.  This  may  help  you  out  M 
Roger  ha.  about  every  piece  oT  teehnlcal 
inf(»inatlon  concerning  Frenoh  Pete. 
phyaleaBy  how  much  of  the  Irad  U  left  and 
be  is  app«*Btly  going  to  toclnde  that  to 
the  record  and  I  think  that  mort  xaemben 
ol  Congreas   who   are   coooeraed  with  tbl. 
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h*v«  b^d  tw:Jmlc»l  mform*tlon  m»de  »v»U- 
ftbU  to  th«n.  to  It  p«rh*p«  wnounta  to  a 
ScUion  mad*  on  a  Uttl.  mow  lnlora»tlon 
UMn  ]u»t  the  t»chiUc»l  »lde. 

>fx  MuxBM.  I  think  that  w«  should  go  faM* 
MUl  g«t  torn*  mow  of  th«  peopto  who  have 
to  leav*  right  away. 

Mr  Lact  AU  right.  Catharine  Laurta? 

Mr»  Cathwukx  LAinus.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
man of  the  Panel;  My  name  U  Catherine 
Laurla.  1340  lart  l«th  Avenue,  "yg^f-  J 
am  currently  chairman  of  the  Bo«^  °f 
Truateea  Lane  Community  College,  and  was 
for  la  yeM»  an  elected  member  of  the  Eugene 
City  CouncU.  But  I  spaak  today  lor  the 
nrwerratlon  of  the  French  P*te  VaUey  aa  a 
^ivate     dUMn    and    a     fourth-generation 

*^n 'one'  point  that  eeema  to  be  overlooked 
to  the  debate  la  that  some  wilderness  must 
be  nreserved  even  11  no  human  being  ap- 
proach«i  U  in  the  next  100  years  or  more. 
5u^  growth,  ha^vy  timber,  and  the  entire 
evele  of  change  within  a  loreat  are  neceeaaxy 
S  tL  i^nSnance  of  good  climate  at  the 
lower  elevauone.  Including  rainfall,  tem- 
perate summars.  purlflcatlon  of  air.  clear. 
^1  stream*,  and  abaence  of  erosion. 

TO  oo^^ly  denude  all  mountains  and 
T*lley»  of  their  fore«».  even  though  new 
plantings  are  contemplated  completely 
itiJim  tbe  natural,  historical  climate  for 
^irhlch  thU  state  la  famous  and  which  makes 
the  WUlamette  VaUey  a  comfortable  place  In 

which  to  dweU.  ,^^,»„ 

(3)    Another  point  la  that  no  given  institu- 
tion or  natural  phenomena  can  be  all  things 
for  aU  v^opU,:  to  be  that  la  to  guarantee  its 
oreruse^md  ultimate  destruction.  WUdemess 
can  be  wUdemeas  only  because  It  la  remote, 
withdrawn,  dangerous,  and  inacceaalble  ex- 
cept to  the  hardy  few.  Not  aU  perKJOs  asp^ 
to  prtmlUve  expertsncea  in  wild  places.  Nor  do 
thay  aU  deserve  to.  One  haa  only  to  view  the 
traah    the  motorized   invasion,  the  careleas 
usage'  and   general  desecration  of  our  river 
binka.   camp   grounds,   and   forest   trails   to 
realize  that  great  numbers  of  p«^ns  do  not 
cherlBh  the  out-of-doora  for  the  subUetlas  of 
Ita  beauty.  Its  nora  and  fauna,  and  Its  sUence. 
There  are  numerous  playgrounds  now  for  thia 
kind   of   recreation;    aU   of    the    foreet    wid 
mountain  retreats  cannot  be  made  available 
to  the  modem  world  or  they  wUl  shortly  loee 
the  very   qualities  that  made  them  unUiue 

and  precious.  ..  „  .« 

(3)  A  third  point  la  that  the  French  Pete 
Valley  repi^aenta  about  one  percent  of  Ore- 
con-a  timber  atand;  Its  short-range  economic 
advantages  can  hardly  outweigh  the  long- 
range  ecological  advantages  TUls  generation 
of  Oregonlana  h»Te  an  obUgation  to  pceeerve 
aome  of  our  magnificent  heritage  for  thoee 
neneratlona  that  wtU  foaow  us.  A  managed 
toreet  land,  a  lo«ed  anil  reforested  valley  la 
not  a  true  heritage,  tbouch  auch  have  their 
place. 

(4)   A  ""^  point  la  something  of  a  recom- 
mendatton    for    alternatives.    Bather    than 
uaing  our  energlaa  and  resources  to  foster 
Jrrweralble  change  on  a  last  remaining  natu- 
ral preserve,  we  should  concentrate  on  the 
restoration  and  re-uae  of  the  lands  we  have 
already  laid  waste.  We  should  accelerate  the 
ref  oreetattoQ  of  areas  lying  open  and  unused 
throughout  the  old  farm  vaUeya.  stretches 
along    the    public    hlghwaya.    the   old    dust 
bowls,  the  vacant  loU  and  arid  strips  within 
the  cities.  We  should  turn  oup  attention  to 
restoration  to  good  economic  uaa  o<  lands 
that  were  once  ferUle  and  are  so  no  mora  as  a 
result  of  our  wasteful  practices;  I  rwxwimand 
the  wkleepread  stxidy  o€  the  reatoratKm  prac- 
tteaa  used  on  oU  worn  out  farms  In  Ohio  by 
UMia  BnmlMd  thirty  yeara  ago;  we  ahould 
have  pttM  blm  aaocw  baed.  We  must  make  wlaa 
re-uae  ot  tdla  lands  lying  within  our  cltlaa. 
MBM  covarad  over  by   daMrtMl  shwla  and 
■aielMiiiaw  but  there  to  ba  uaed  for  davalop- 
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ing  recreation  areaa,  new  'l^^OK  ^",«f*"'  *° 
^muat  rebuild  UvabUlty  within  the  clttes, 
Ind  we  muat  better  train  and  educate  all  per- 
sons In  the  proper  use  of  recr«a.tlon  «eas  and 
^Veapwrt  lor  the  fragUe  nature  of  the  out- 

°  We  have  been  so  Intent  on  the  easy  In- 
vaalon  and  careless  development  of  new  lands 
and  virgin  forests  that  we  have  not  given 
sufficient  thought  to  «'ne<ly»^8  ,"»'','^"": 
Ing  uis;  we  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
sTll  we  have  the  will.  We  have  l>o«i^^"^^ 
and  expertise  to  promote  good  husbandry 
of  the  heritage  we  hold  in  tru*t.  I  recommend 
we  do  so.  1 

Thank  you.  | 

Mr.  BrrriB  Thank  you.  ,  ,  _  «^  „„rt 
It  has  been  said  by  numerous  foresters  ana 
naturalists,  in  particular,  tn  reference  to 
French  Pete,  well.  I  have  heard  an  expres- 
sion of  concern- not  exactly  of  t^o^f""^- ^ 
simply  stating  a  fact  that  In  all  likelihood 
U  we  allow  French  Pete,  which  I  would  like 
to  happen  anyway,  but  say  that  we  allow 
French  Pete  to  remain  unroaded.  We  estab- 
lish good  trails  and  manage  the  unit  aa  care- 
fuUy  as  one  can  manage  a  wUderness  type 
tract  French  Pete  Is  almost  certain  to  burn, 
eventuaUy.  A  large  part  of  It  wUl  burn;  under 
loKetaK  a  large  part  of  It  wUl  bum  even- 
t^iSly  ^-  But  I  am  now  talking  about 
preserving  this  area  because  of  Its  unique 
or    unusual    circumstances   at    this    time,    a 

very  brief  time.  ,.  ...^  _ 

I  am  curious,  given  the  certainty,  whether 
you  are  aware  of  this  or  agree  with  me  or 
not  let  me  give  you  the  fact,  which  may  not 
be  a  fact,  that  it  wlU  bum  within  100  years. 
That  we  wUl  lose  aU  or  a  substantial  portion 
of  It  and  that  because  of  Its  roadless  char- 
acter portions  of  that  fire  could  move  on 
up  uito  that  wUderoess  area  freely.  Do  you 
stlU  wish  preservation  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? _   ^^.       T4. 

Mrs  Laukis.  Yes.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Bettls.  It 
is   a   chance   one    takes   because    no   matter 
what   we   do.    as    If    we    go    in   and    manage 
It  and  log  It  and  do  aU  of  those  things  that 
will  destroy  the  wilderness  area,  anyhow,  we 
have   the    fire   protection    and    Are    fighting 
faculties  as  one  part   of  our  plan,  anyway. 
But   11  we  don't  open  It  to  logging  and  other 
recreational  use.  then  the  only  threat  Is  the 
lightning  and  this  Is  a  natural  kind  of  thing 
that  could  happen.  It   Is   simply  a  chance 
that  we  have  to  take  In  the  natural  cycle. 
Mr    Lact.  Let  me  call  on  this  gentleman 
back  here  who  has  been  trying  to  speak  for 
some  time. 

Ed  Rhmai*.  In  response  to  the  question 
about  the  posslbUlty  or  probabUlty  of  fire 
in  French  Pete,  you  have  to  realize  that  as 
surely  as  you  Increase  human  use  of  French 
Pete,  you  also  Increase  the  chances  of  fire 
The   chances   of    an   uncontrolled   wildfire 
by  natural  causes  Is  the  least  likely  of  any 
fire  cauaea.   As  a  matter  of  lact.   generally 
speaking,   when   you   have   fires   as   a  result 
ol  lightning,  you  have   accompanying  rain 
and    It    generally    extinguishes    those    fires 
within  the  area.  That  la  the  nature  ol  light- 
ning fljes.  ^^     - 

Anybody  that  has  fought  fires  In  the  forest 
knows  that.  I  guess  that  Is  It  on  that  par- 
ticular question. 

I  cant  see  that  as  a  logical  argument  and 
as  a  matter  ol  lact,  I  see  that  as  a  very  good 
argument  as  to  why  you  abouldn't  log  French 
Pete,  because  aa  soon  as  you  send  folks  up 
there  with  bxilldozers  and  cigars  and  whiskey, 
that  Is  what  Is  going  to  go  down. 

I  think  that  the  whole  premise  of  this 
hearing  or  the  reason  that  we  are  here  today 
IB  to  comment  on  the  absurdity  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  fact  that  we  are  here  trying  to 
decide  how  we  are  going  to  use  French  Pete 
is  m  and  of  Itself  an  obscene  question.  I 
»,t,infc  that  It  Is  a  lalae  Idea  that  the  entire 
face  ol  the  earth  needs  to  get  used.  I  think 
that  Is  absurd. 


There  are  other  arguments.  The  argument 
that  we  are  going  to  discuss.  Mature  haa  been 
taking  care  ol  trees,  letting  them  die.  letting 
them  grow  and  letting  them  rot  lor  miUlona 
and  millions  of  years,  long  before  we  were 
ever  walking  around  on  this  part  of  the  earth. 
There  Is  nothing  ugly  about  the  stump  of  a 
tree  that  has  fallen  from  old  age.  That  Is  a 
natural  thing.  There  Is  something  dreadfully 
ugly  about  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  has  been 
cut  down  by  chain  saws.  There  Is  something 
dreadfuUy  ugly  about  an  old  flash  burn. 
There    is   something   dreadfully   ugly   about 

that. 

I  am  going  to  have  children  someday  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  them  to  a  place 
where  there  has  never  been  a  chain  saw,  ex- 
cept  to  maybe  clear  a  trail.  That  Is  my  feel- 
ing on  the  logging  of  those  trees  and  heaven 
help  us  if  we  lose  the  trees  to  disease. 

I  am  not  a  biologist,  or  a  botanist  or  a 
scientist,  but  I  see  the  scientific  value  of  a 
vaat  wUderaesa  area.  We  are  talking  here,  not 
about  a  simple  patch  of  trees,  but  we  ai« 
talking  about  an  entire  drainage  area.  An 
entire  natural  set  of  phenomena,  something 
unique  as  there  are  only  two  wilderness  areas 
left  in  Oregon.  The  Cascades  are  one  and  the 
French  Pete  Is  the  other  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  we  had  over  100  of  these  wlldeme* 
areas,  for  a  few  facts  and  figures. 

This  Is  unique,  nowhere  else  do  you  find 
the  geological  setting,  like  the  simple  accu- 
mulatlon  ol  pine  needles  to  lorm  the  natural 
compost.  You  can't  find  vrtldllfe  and  flowers 
KTOwtng  lust  the  way  they  are  In  French 
Pete,  no  where  else.  This  Is  unique  and  Oils 
Is  an  entire  natural  phenomena,  untouched 
by  man  with  the  exception  of  trails. 

You  asked  If  this  was  an  either  or  situa- 
tion or  question  and  I  say  that  It  la.  Onyour 
relief  map  there,  you  will  see  that  French 
Pete  Is  very  steep,  particularly  the  entrances 
and  there  is  no  way  that  you  can  build  a 
road  up  there  suitable  lor  logging  without 
destroying  both  sides,  likely,  of  the  valley 
It  erodes  terribly,  even  the  traU  Itself  that 
Is  up  there  doesn't  help  the  ecology  of  that 
area  and  if  you  send  a  D-9  oat  up  there  and 
vou  are  going  to  mln  the  whole  valley.  Tliere 
"is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  that  as  I  have 
hiked  It  too  often  to  know. 

WeU  coming  back  to  my  notes.  I  put  this 
uniqueness  question  down  at  the  bottwn. 
Around  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were 
100  and  we  have  got  two  now.  I  ^^}^ 
was  a  Babbl  that  vmjte  during  World  War 
n  that  he  saw  somebody  carried  away  by 
the  Gestapo  and  he  didn't  aay  much.  ^  «■» 
his  neighbors  carried  away  and  he  dldn^ 
say  much.  Pretty  soon  they  came  and  got 
him  and  there  was  no  one  to  hear  him  wh«i 
he  did  llnaay  cry  out. 

I  hope  that  we  don't  wait  to  cry  out  ^en 
there  aren't  any  wlldernesa  areas  left.  That 
is  aU  I  have  to  aay. 

Mr.  Lact.  Thank  you.  The  lady  In  the  oaca 
of  the  room.  _  _j 

LmBT  BVANS.  My  name  la  Ubby  Evans  and 
I  would  just  like  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment concerning  the  poeslbUlty  of  Are  in  the 
French  Pete  area.  French  Pete  has  obviously 
been  with  ua  for  many,  many  years  and  a 
has  not  burned  down  yet.  I  think  that  w» 
would  be  relatively  safe  to  assume  that  a 
It  is  still  standing  after  this  length  of  tinM. 
that  It  wUl  continue  to  stand  unless  some- 
body comes  along  and  cuU  It  down. 

Furthermore,  in  old  growth  stand  or  va- 
gln  stands  of  timber  as  Blench  Pete  Is.  tne 
older  bark  trees  are  very  resistant  to  Ai*'  "• 
by  chance,  fire  does  take  place  because  of  tne 
nature  of  the  age  ol  the  tree  and  the  age  (tf 
the  bark,  they  wlU  be  pretty  fireproof.  But. 
I  think  that  the  poaalblllty  that  a  fire  natur- 
aUy  caused  Is  going  to  burn  up  that  forew 
is  relatively  low.  Also.  parUy  bwjause  of  tw 
lact  that  It  Is  very  thick,  and  very  <»ol  ^ 
the  fioor  ol  that  area,  which  would  lower  tne 
poe^bUity  ol  a  devastating  Ore. 
Mr.  Lact.  Thank  you. 


Mow    I  would  like  to  introduce  my  col- 
liague.'  Prolesaor  Chapln  Clark  Irom  the  Law 
School,  who  has  Just  joined  ua. 
All  right,  Stan. 

Mr  Brma.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that 
»,nch  Pete  haa  burned  many  times  and 
the  historical  evidence  la  there.  So,  let's  not 
aay  that  It  will  never  or  has  never  burned 

M  It  will  and  has.  

I  wanted  to  ask  a  quesUon  ol  Mr.  Helman. 
Tou  referred  to  French  Pete  as  the  only 
wUdemess  area  left  and  the  Cascade  as  the 
only  wUdemesB  areas  left  In  Oregon.  Could 
YOU  define  wilderness  areas? 

Mr  RxiMAN.  By  wlldwrnesB  area,  I  assume 
Qxat  we  are  talking  about  a  track  ol  land 
large  enough  to  Justlly  preserving.  I  dent 
Itnow  the  real  legal  definition  ol  the  word 
wilderness,  in  fact.  I  don't  know  if  there  Is 
ft  legal  definition.  But  I  am  talking  about  an 
area  that  la  large  enough  so  that  you  can 
not  walk  through  It  In  a  day.  These  areas 
that  you  talked  about,  you  are  able  to  walk 
through  them  In  a  couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  Bettis.  Then  you  might  aay  for  the 
record  the  clarlfloatlon  here  being  tha*  the 
area  Is  or  they  are  entire  unite  as  French 
Pete  Is  a  total  watershed.  The  attempt  here 
U  to  provide  an  ecological  syateoa  as  a  water- 
shed. The  Cascade  area,  as  I  understand  It, 
■ISO  stands  as  a  unit  or  a  watershed  and  Is 
protected.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Belman? 
Mr.  B«MAN.  As  I  undwwtand  It,  yee. 
Mr.  BxTTia.  For  my  information,  what  size 
of  an  area  Is  French  Pete? 
Mr.  BBUtAN.  19,200  acres. 
Mr.  Lact    What  doee  that  mean  In  mUee 
east  and  west  and  miles  north  and  south? 
Mr.  Retman.  I  think  that  was  defined  this 
morning  by  the  Foreet,  Service. 
Mr.  Lact.  All  rl^t.  Mr.  Steive  WUaon? 
arxvK  WnjoN.  WeU,  I  Just  have  a  fairly 
short  statement.    Barller   you   were   talking 
about  the  amount   of   virgin  foreet  that  to 
left  In  the  State.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
under  the  impression  that  moat  of  the  State 
at  Oregon  Is  virgin  foreet.  They  drive  along 
In  their  oar  and  fortunateiy.  a  lot  ol  the 
anas  on  the  highway  haven't  been  logged. 
It  Is  back  a  hall  a  mile  or  a  quarter  ol  a 
mile  and  you  can  drive  acixses  the  State  and 
through  the  Cascades  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  Ol  milea  ol  timber,  but 
this  just  isn't  the  case. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  hiked  through  the 
Caacadee  or  flown  over  it.  it  has  the  wrliig- 
wonn  effect.  To  fiy  over  In  an  airplane,  it  Is 
really  distressing  to  look  down  In  the  Oas- 
oades  and  see  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  ol 
patches  that  are  lelt  after  logging.  This  is 
pretty  much  what  Is  In  aU  the  lorea*. 

I  have  hiked   In  French   Pe*e  numeroue 
tJmiM  and  I  have  hiked  In  the  mountains 
atnve  It  and  I  think  that  there  is  no  atgbt 
In  the  State  of  Oregon  equal  to  the  view 
from  the  mountain  looking  out  one  side  at 
the  Three  Sisters  and  then  looking  out  the 
other  side  down  Into  French  Pete  VaUey.  It- 
self. It  Is  Just  one  long,  oonOnuous  aide  o< 
virgin  foreet.  I  woiUd  like  to  see  it  piueerved 
for  mysrtf  and  for  my  chUdren. 
Mr.  Lact.  Tliank  yoti.  Mr.  Al  King? 
Mr.  Al  tcrtm  I  am  Al  King,  candidate  for 
State  BepreeentatlTe  here  in   Xucane.  and 
I  have  coordinated  a  oourae  In  1  crest  wllder- 
naa  nianagement.  Moat  of  us  present  ace 
aware  that  the  WUlamette  National  Voreet 
has  Initiated  a  permit  system  for  wUdemeas 
sntnnce  and  use.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
mtnmoe  quotas  wlU  be  established,  spedfie 
•cfttTmes  will  be  limited    (horseback  riding, 
tor  example) .  and /or  permits  may  have  to 
be  purdiaaed.  Some,  or  sU.  of  thess  poatblll- 
tte  are  lOready  Inifluded  in  enrtsfctng  plans 
for  the  wUdemeas  areas  in  the  fators.  Tbere- 
tee  It  Is  Impossible  to  sonmse  ttiat  we  have 
•nougb  wUdnnees  srea  m  Oregon,  or  the 
Wniamefets  Natlnnsl  Vorest.  Our  wUdemssi 
veea  ate  slresdy  uiumlsd. 

Whether  or  not  French  Pete  Is  the  best 
•na  to  become  wfldenuns  I  am  not  MUy 


sure,  as  X  pamoaUy  fM  »  nasd  lor  sddl- 
tional  faota.  Fd  Uks  to  wmphMli*  Uie  need 
for  a  special  oommlttse  either  dotng  addi- 
tional LMeamh.  or  gsnasatlng  more  Inf onns- 
tlon  to  tbs  public  to  snabls  ottlBBos  to  tuUy 
r^^mpwhiinrt  and  declda  whlnh  areas  should 
beoome  wUdem—  Pressntty.  tt  ssacns  to 
me  that  Frenob  Pets  probably  should  be 
looked  Into  wUdamasi  beoatise  ol  its  prlstixie 
quaUUes.  aTsUsblUty  to  ths  public,  and  ita 
proximity  to  ths  Three  Slstan  WUdemeas. 
Proponents  ol  logging  in  this  TsUey  wish  to 
harvest  the  timber  bsosuse  It  la  mature  and 
diseased.  I  leel  this  argument  should  be  dis- 
counted as  this  condition  Is  Inevitable  lor 
any  wUdemeas.  therefore  French  Pete  may 
not  be  a  special  situation  which  would  oaU 
lor  immediate  timber  harrest.  In  addition 
I  woiUd  like  to  point  out  that  the  leveling 
off  ol  o\ir  national  population  should  initiate 
a  decreasing  demand  lor  timber  30  years 
hence. 

Private  profit  at  the  expense  ol  Oregon's, 
the  Northwest's  and  aU  ol  America's  ciU- 
zens  Is  the  only  legitimacy  lor  log  exports. 
U  we  shoixld  add  any  wUdemeaa  we  would 
loae  potential  logging  Joba,  but  I  do  not  lore- 
see  any  poaltions  already  held.  On  the  other 
hand  I  don't  see  timber  companies  overly 
concerned  about  employment  when  re- 
placing men  with  machinery.  I  recommend 
satislylng  <yar  domestic  needs  lor  timber 
and  wilderness  as  a  first  priority,  thereby 
limiting  log  exports  untU  another  scdutlon 
providing  lor  timber  rtetnanrts  and  the  need 
lor  wUdemeaa  Is  lound. 

FtnaUy.  I  would  like  to  call  lor  a  commit- 
ment from  our  federal  representatives,  sen- 
ators, and  federal  candidatee  as  to  their 
exact  atand  concerning  French  and  this 
issue  long  belare  the  general  Sections  in 
November. 

Mr.  Bettis.  Roger,  has  there  been  or  wUl 
there  be  something  on  the  economic  Impact 
of  logging  this  area? 

Mr.  MsLLiM.  Yes.  there  is  going  to  be  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Lact.  Mr.  Bob  Poster. 
Bob  Foster.  I  think  that  we  should  pre- 
serve French  Pete.  I  have  hiked  through  It 
and  really  enjoy  hiking  through  rapid  flow- 
ing streams  that  I  can  drink  out  of  and 
have  cold  fresh  water.  I  enjoy  hiking  a  lot 
through  the  forest.  The  water  that  we  wlU 
need  In  the  futvire  Is  Umlted  by  cutting  the 
trees  and  letting  It  wash  out. 

This  Is  my  Idea,  that  It  would  be  sort  of 
Interesting  to  have  a  National  Park  devel- 
oped throughout  the  Oregon  Cascades,  in- 
cluding Mt.  Hood,  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Three 
Sisters.  Mt.  Washington.  All  of  these  areas 
In  one  National  Park  and  I  think  that  It 
vrtll  be  a  reaUy  good  Idea,  because  I  know 
that  we  need  more  areas  for  recreation  in 
the  future.  This  may  be  the  only  way  to 
keep  It  from  being  logged. 

I  wish  for  PYench  Pete  to  be  saved.  If  at 
aU  possible. 

Mr.  Lact.  Thank  you.  Dr.  arbert  McCor- 
nack? 

Dr.  HXsrasT  McCostf ACK.  I  have  been  fam- 
Ular  with  the  French  Pete  area  for  many 
years.  In  my  opinion.  It  would  be  short- 
sighted and  a  mistake  to  road  and  log  this 
beautiful  little  valley.  It  has  great  sisenic 
and  recreational  value.  There  Is  no  htirry. 
II  you  save  It  from  destruction  now  It  could 
StlU  be  logged  in  future  generations  if  It 
should  become  necessary. 

I  am  srtxongly  In  favor  ot  Senator  Pack- 

wood's  BUI  s  see. 

Mr.  Lact.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mardee  Pagac? 

Masdes  Paqac.  I  have  a  written  state- 
ment, but  first  I  would  Uke  to  mention 
something  concerning  the  economic  use.  I 
was  Just  \]p  In  the  Cascades  yesterday  and 
I  Just  can't  see  how  they  can  say  that  It  Is 
economical  to  log  that  beautiful  ares. 

I  would  like  to  voice  my  support  for  Sen- 
ator Packwood's  Senate  BUI  866  and  B«pre- 


asntative  Oreen's  House  BUI  6213.  I  am  esr> 
tain  thsie  wUl  be  much  testimony  on  the 
beauty  and  unlquenesa  of  French  Pete  so  I 
wUl  not  go  Into  that.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
conservaUon  or  logging  praotloes  but  I  do 
feel  that  there  Is  something  left  to  say.  I 
know  that  the  logging  lobby  wUl  come  on 
strong   at   the   Washington    hearing    and    I 
think  that  I  know  aome  of  the  things  they 
will  say  as  they  have  been  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  ads  in  Oregon  newspapen  trying 
to  raUy  Oregonlans  to  their  side.  (Money  I 
feel  could  be  better  spent  on  reforesting.)  I 
would  ^ifc^i  to  let  the  committee  know  that 
not  aU  of  us  have  been  fooled  by  tbeee  ada. 
An  example  Is  an  ad  in  the  SvLf/ene  Bsgitter- 
GHiord  paid  for  by  Bolae  Cascade  which  is 
entitled,  "Today,  you're  invited  to  drive  In 
most  everywhere.   Except   whsre    you    most 
want  to  go".  It  tells  us  that  the  mulUple  use 
concept  Is  In  "some  danger"  due  to  the  For- 
est Service  study  ol  34  mUllon  acres  as  pos- 
sible wUdemeas  areas.  It  gives  the  distinct 
Impression  that  there  la  a  good  chance  that 
all  of  this  land  will  become  wlldameea.  and 
thus  lock  campers  out  of  one  fourth  ol  the 
National   Forest   lands.   ThU,    of   oourss.   Is 
untrue  aa  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
WlU  aU  theee  study  areas  beoome  wUdemeaa 
areas.  The  ad  Is  directed  apeolfloaUy  at  peo- 
ple with  camper  trucks  and  trailers  and  end 
by  saying  In  effect.  If  their  (Soiae  Cssosde) 
wheels  can't  go  into  thess  plaoes  neither  can 
the  campers.  The  question  that  this  brings 
to  my  mind  is  does  the  Foreet  Servloe  have 
to  yield  to  campers  any  more  than  to  loggers? 
I'm  sure  some  people   would  csmp   in  the 
parks  around  the  great  monuments  In  Wash- 
ington. D,C.  and  even  on  the  White  House 
lawn,  I  suppose.  If  tfectric  and  water  hook- 
ups were  put  In.  but  does  that  mean  Wash- 
ington has  to  make  tbeee   aocommodatlona 
for  camper  vacationists?  Of  course  not. 

This  also  states  that  the  vmdemess  wotUd 
be  reeerverd  only  for  the  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  people  who  hike  or  pack  Into 
wUdemssa  areas.  I.  myself,  am  one  of.  I'm 
sure,  many  people  who  are  not  part  of  that 
percentage  aa  yet  but  plan  to  raise  the  per- 
centage. I  would  like  the  committee  to  con- 
sider  some  poeslblUties.   First,   that   traUer 
camping  la  a  fad  which  unquestionably  has 
been  growing,  but  wtU  not  neceasarUy  con- 
tinue forever.  I  feel  that  this  Is  Jtist  a  start 
of   getting   back   to   nature   drive   and    that 
hikers  and  backpackers  wlU   be   increasing 
dramaticaUy.  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  traUer  campers  decide  they  want  a  txue 
wUdemess  experience.  As  our  world  gets  more 
automated,  more  and  more  people  wUl  need 
a  plaoe  to  get  away  from  It  all.  The  seoond 
consideration  is  that  It  might  be  hlj^  time 
we  started  encouraging  relatively  pollution 
free  recreation  sudi  as  hiking  rather  ttiaa 
trailer  camping  which  requires  big  automo- 
bllBB.  sanitary  dumps,  eleotrlo  hook-ups.  aiut 
usually  reeulU  tn  expenalve  garbage  collec- 
tion to  pick  up  all  the  beer  cai>s  left  behind. 
Making    French     Pete    an    intermediate 
recreation  area  wlU  not  "look  out"  poten- 
tial   recreatkm   seekers.    It   wUl    give    more 
people  a  chance  for  a  true  recreational  ex- 
perience and  oonserve  this  opportunity  for 
our  chUdren  and  their  chUdiwx. 
Thank  you. 
Mr.  Lact  TTiank  you. 
Mr.  Soott  Peterson? 

Mr.  Scott  Pcr^taoM.  I  have  very  little  to 
say  except  that  I  am  In  support  of  Senator 
Packwood's  BUI.  My  only  oontaot  wlttx  tbm 
French  Pete  area  came  two  yean  ago  when 
I  took  a  weekend  trip  up  the  valley  In  the 
middle  fo  .^rU.  I  think  that  at  this  tlm* 
the  French  Pete  traU  was  one  of  the  rmrj 
few  wilderness  trails  tbst  was  opam  at  tbls 
time,  primarily  because  it  Is  •  iuimi  tit^ 
vation  and  it  was  not  plagued  by  the  rsoed- 
Ing  winter  snow.  TTis  fsct  ttiat  ttie  Frmob 
Pete  Is  a  low  Mevatlon  vaUey  Is  very  Impor- 
tant In  terms  of  hiking  and  backpacking 
because  It  la  an  area  xtimt  can  be  enjoysd. 
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ThU  cztAnda  the  u«*  and  a  lot  of  peojde  «• 
going  tb«re  in  March  KoA  vnn  l)efor«.  wh«» 
tbli  would  be  impoeslble  In  the  higher 
regtona  and  areee. 

Prenoh  Pete  la  unique.  It  la  dlflwant  be- 
cauae  ot  Ita  low  eleratlon.  It  la  gruwlnc  ▼«7 
rare  right  now   and  I  oartalnly  hope  that 
they  do  nothing  to  deatroy  tlUa. 
Mr.  Lact.  Mtb.  Shirley  Terreberry? 
Mrs.  8Rxai.aT  TnamBaT.  I  hare  oome  with 
a  prepared  etatemant,  but  I  am  prompted 
to  make  a  few  T»marka  aa  weU.  I  do  Uud  that 
landaeape  management  practice  of  the  Foreat 
Serrlce  that  aUowa  a  band  of  treea  to  re- 
main standing  by  the  highway  eo  aa  to  give 
the   Ulualon   to  the   paaalng   motorist   that 
there  Is  foreat  there.  But,  If  you  peer  cloaely 
on    your   next   trip   through,   you   wlU   see 
that   It  U  i«>t  true.  I  wish  that  everyone 
could   fly   over   the   State,   becauae   I   dont 
luiow  of  any  other  way  to  realise  how  ex- 
tensive Is  the  rape  of  the  land  than  to  fly 
over  and  see  the  patchwork  qullta  below  you 
from  one  end  of  the  Oaacades  to  the  other. 
The  second  part  of  what  I  want  to  say 
Is  In  reaponae  to  Mr.  Lacy's  request.  I  wish 
that  we  had  a  system  that  wo\ild  allow  me 
to  say  how  much  I  would  gladly  pay  In  taxes 
to  preserve  the  forest.  Inatead,  I  think  that 
taxes    have   been    used    to   exploit   my   own 
personal  Interest  and  this  la  not  only  In  this 
country,  but  abroad. 

I  have  spent  many  days  and  nlghta  In 
the  enchanted  region  called  French  Pete. 

I've  hiked  many  miles  of  trail  In  this 
virgin  valley,  spent  many  nlghta  under  the 
green  canopy  of  this  moat  tranquil  place, 
fished  the  crystal-clear  water  of  French  Pete 
Creek,  and  bathed  In  the  quiet  pools  of  this 
creek  and  Its  clean  trlbutarlee. 

I  came  to  Oregon  In  search  of  places  like 
French  Pete,  and  I  shall  leave  Oregon— for 
Canada,  probably — if  these  precious  places 
are  sacrificed  for  economic  gain. 

I  have  spent  almost  aoo  nights,  now,  in 
Oregon's  "wilderness  areas",  most  of  which 
are  at  hl|^  elevation,  acceeslble  only  In  July 
and  Auguat,  where  I  must  look  out  over  broad 
twatha  of  clear-cut  below. 

I  rely  on  French  Pete  for  my  accaaa  to 
wUderneaa  In  spring  and  fall.  There  Is  no 
other  place  like  French  Pete  anywhere  In 
this  state,  let  alone  so  accessible  to  those 
of  us  who  live  In  Oregon's  second  most 
populous  region. 

If  Oregon  persists  on  the  same  path  as 
Michigan — ^from  whence  I  came — where  the 
forests  are  all  gone,  the  streams  are  stilted, 
and    the   lakes    polluted,   then    I    must    say 
"good-bye",  and  find  another  home. 
Mr.  iJkCT.  Ray  Edwards? 
Mr.  Rat  EDWAana.  My  name  Is  Ray  Edwards 
and  I  live  In  Fall  Creek.  Oregon.  Some  months 
ago  I  decided  that  I  would,  this  spring,  go  on 
a  hiking  trip.  Several  tlmea  I  have  been  by 
the   Haggert   Creek   Trail   slgna   up   on  tha 
hill  and  so  this  Spring  I  decided  that  I  would 
go  up  there.  I  was  all  packed  up  and  I  was 
let  off  by  a  friend.  Aa  I  got  off  about  100 
yarda   from   the   road   on   Friday   morning, 
ohaln  aawa.  logging  whlstlea  and  so  on.  As 
I  got   on  the  traU   they  were  buUdlng   the 
road  and  bringing  heavy  equipment  In. 

So,  last  weekend,  a  friend  and  I  were  going 
to  go  backpacking  and  we  also  wanted  to 
fish,  we  tried  to  think  of  a  place  where  we 
would   be   able   to   backpack   and   flah — of 
course,  tha  aeaaon  haant  bean  opened  yet 
m  the  high  lakea  and  they  were  snow«d  In 
anyway,  but  I  Juat  oouldnt  think  of  another 
place  baaldea  Raggart  Creek  Trail,  which  Is 
fairly  cloaa  and  whldt  la  now  being  destroyed, 
evan  though  it  la  an  immacualte  trail  with 
denaa  foreat,  beautiful  streams  and  loggers. 
80,  In  «i*i*ing  about  French  Pete.  I  have 
narar   baan   there   and   ao   Friday   morning 
w*  want  up.  It  la  an  czqnlalte  place,  wonder- 
ful tzalla.  Wa  hiked  In  about  four  mllea  and 
aaw  two  tiny  plaeaa  at  llttw.  If  they  log 
It  off.  It  la  goaa  and  I  dont  know  where  I 
wo«id   go   next   firing.   Obvloualy   ^iggert 


Creek  Trail  Is  out  and  If  Ftench  Pete  la  out, 
than  I  will  have  to  wait  for  the  high  lakes 
to  open. 

My  approach  to  French  Pete  waa  to  say 
that  French  Pete  simply  doeent  exist,  so 
forget  It  to  the  loggers.  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant but  what  would  happen  U  we  didn't 
have  It  Say,  In  two  weeks  that  French  Pete 
were  to  bum,  the  economy  of  Oregon  wouldn't 
go  down  the  drain.  If  we  ware  that  concerned 
about  lo^,  then  we  would  Just  have  to  stop 
exporting.  WeU.  we  Juat  have  to  have  our 
priorities  on  some  things.  We  Just  cannot 
assume  that  the  economy  la  based  on  con- 
sumption. 

We  have  to  stop  and  1  think  that  we  have 
to  stop  with  French  Pete  and  I  wish  toat 
they  had  stopped  with  Haggert  Creek  Trail 
as  I  liked  that  traU  very  much. 
Mr  Lact.  Thank  you.  Paul  Happel? 
Mr      Paxtl     Hapml.  Mr.     Chairman     and 
friends    I  am  Interested  In   ecology   and   In 
French   Pete   area  as   a   whole.   The   French 
Pete  Valley    aa  has  been  mentioned  before, 
la  one  of  the  last  few  remaining  virgin  val- 
leys   "virgin  valleys".  I  think  that  It  shcu.d 
be  preserved  for  future  ganaratlons.  I  would 
like  the  children  that  are  now  growing  up 
to    get    a    chance    to    see    this    before    It    is 
lofttted  or  destroyed. 

/i  I  understand  it,  If  It  Is  used  as  a 
NaUonal  Park  and  used  extensively,  this 
would  also  include  logging.  This  logging 
would  essentlaUy  destroy  the  vaUey  U 
jioads  were  put  into  the  area. 

To  make  French  Pete  an  intermediate  rec- 
reation area  might  be  quite  beneficial  to  this 
oartlcular  area,  If  the  extent  of  the  recrea- 
tion U  for  the  people.  One  thing  that  this 
intermediate  recreation  area  would  do,  pc«- 
slbly  is  to  take  the  heavy  use  off  some  of  the 
wUderneas  areas.  This  would  be  a  place  for 
you  If  you  did  want  to  go  see  a  particular 
mountain  or  a  particular  watwfaU  «ien 
they  could  come  to  the  place  at  French  Pete 
and  do  that.  _ 

We  have  seen  that  In  the  last  two  years 
that  French  Pete  has  been  used  very  ex- 
tensively and  has  become  a  so-called  hot 
spot  and  people  have  come  there  to  hunt 

with  the  extent  of  the  intermediate  rec- 
reation area.  It  could  remedy  this  clrcum- 
stancee  so  that  It  wont  be  destroyed  by  all 
of  these  people  going  In  there. 

As  to  buUdlng  roads  In  this  area,  person- 
aUy  I  am  against  It  because  what  roadB 
have  done  to  other  areas.  You  put  a  road 
in  there  and  people  want  to  go  in  they '^^^ 
to  see  an  area,  but  they  are  not  willing  to 
extend  the  energy  to  go  into  an  area.  They 
would  rather  drive  to  It.  like  you  can  we 
a  National  Park.  They  want  to  drive  through 
so  that  they  can  say  that  they  have  been 
there  and  then  drive  out  aa  they  are  throw- 
ing their  litter  out  the  window.  

Although  a  wUdemeaa  area  is  not  benen- 
clal  to  people  who  are  handicapped  and  for 
theae  people.  I  feel  sorry  that  they  cannot 
use  thewea.  cannot  walk  Into  the  wilderness 

araa.  It  la  very  ^»^o«^^*L^:f\"  **J^f; 
thing  that  we  have  to  Uve  with.  H  I.  my»Il. 
beainie  crippled.  I  would  know  that  I  Juat 
couldnt  go  into  an  araa  like  that. 

That  ta  all!  have  to  say.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Lact.  Mr.  Happel,  would  you  e:q)laln 
to  me  what  an  intarm^llate  recreation  area 

la?  „«-u. 

Mr  Happxl.  Well,  an  intermediate  recrea- 
tion area  would  mean,  for  one  thing,  that 
you  would  put  roads  In.  It  la  under  a  plan 
that  enables  people  to  go  Into  the  wea 
with  facilities  and  wall  maintained   trails. 

Mr  MaLLKM.  Well.  In  tha  hearing  reocwd, 
the  question  of  what  exactly  an  Intermediate 
reoaatlon  area  la  has  been  really  weU  de- 
tallad,  this  mcMTQlng  and  I  imagine  that  it 
might  be  touched  on  later. 

Mr.  Lact.  Do  I  arer  get  to  And  out? 

Mr.  »*»"-y  Well,  we  would  aak  somaona 
else  to  define  thla. 


Mr.  Brma.  Roger,  has  any  mfcnaatlm 
baan  given  about  handleappad  paraona  vtta% 

thla  area? 

Mr.  M"'"*  I  am  not  sure,  but  paibi^ 
Mr.  Jackson  who  will  ba  taatlfylng  a  Uttta 
later  might  touch  on  that  bacauaa  I  am  wan 
that  he  la  Involved  with  the  program  to  HaH 
extent. 

Mr.  Lact.  Mr.  Jeff  Elphlnston? 
Mr.  Jxrr  Eij>hikstoh.  I  am  Jeff  Elphlna- 
ton  and  I  am  from  Australia.  We  have  maoy 
treea  In  AuatralU,  beautiful  types  and  dif- 
ferent onea.  But  since  I  have  been  hara,  I 
have  reaUy  been  impreaaed  with  the  DouglM 
Fir  trees  and  the  French  Pete  Valley.  It  Is 
a  fine  stand  of  Douglaa  Fir  treea  in  tMr 
mature  state,  growing  to  their  full  height 
For  thla  reason,  I  advocate  this  bill  to  maka 
French  Pete  an  Intermediate  recreation  area. 
It  la  alao  an  Investment  for  the  futun 
because  If  the  land  Isn't  saved  from  logging, 
It  cant  really  be  redeemed.  The  trees  do 
grow  again  but  it  takes  much  time  and  ths 
original  ^aracter  never  returns. 

The  land  can  be  used  for  popular  recrea- 
tional use  which  won't  be  damaging  to  the 
Intermediate  recreation  area,  such  aa  lum- 
motorlzed  use.  If  you  get  motorized  use.  It 
will  tnfllct  considerable  damage  on  the  land 
and  reduce  Its  capacity  for  recreation. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  wllderaeH 
areas  and  although  French  Pete  Isnt  advo- 
cated for  use  as  a  wilderness  area.  It  has  somi 
similarities  because  If  It  Is  kept  unroadad 
and  motorized  vehicles  arent  vised  In  ttit 
area,  well,  it  can  have  soma  of  the  character 
of  a  wilderness  area. 

The  present  statistics  quoted  say  that  ap- 
proximately one  haOf  of  one  %  of  people 
use  wilderness  areas  and  I  question  the 
number  because  I  use  wlldarness  areas  my- 
self and  I  help  take  people  Into  wilderness 
areas  with  the  University.  We  must  have 
been  In  this  area  many,  many  times  and 
as  far  as  we  know,  we  have  rarely  become 
a  statistic.  We  have  filed  In  the  registration 
forms  at  the  entrance  to  areas  Just  a  few 
times,  in  other  areas  there  have  been  no 
facilities  for  registering,  so  I  feel  that  tbe 
percent  of  one  half  of  one  percent  of  wilder- 
ness usage  la  very  misleading.  It  Is  pKib- 
ably  much  higher  than  that. 

I  am  referring  by  this  that  there  Is  much 
higher  use  of  a  valley,  stich  as  French  Pete, 
than  is  generally  understood.  We  have  talked 
about  the  reasons  such  as  the  low  level,  away 
from  the  snow  and  accessablllty  year  around. 
The  gentleman  before  me  mentioned  PaA- 
ard  Creek.  Now.  I  was  at  this  area  Just  about 
a   month    ago   and   I   saw   the  logging  road 
going  In  and  I  noticed  how  similar  the  val- 
ley was  to  the  French  Pete  VaUey.  The  log- 
g^g  road  had  gone  In  about  half  a  mOe 
when   I   was   there   and  there  was  mud  sU 
over    the    trail    and    fallen    treea    and   yott 
couldnt  even  find  the  trail  for  halt  a  mile. 
We  Just  wandered  around  In  the  mvA.  Tb* 
water  was  becoming  stilted  up  and  I  cant 
Imagine   a   mess   like   this   Iwlng   made  in 
the  French  Pete  Valley.  This  would  be  very 
simple  to  imagine  If  logging  takes  place  in 
this  area. 

One  last  point,  some  of  the  peoi^e  men- 
tioned how  you  can  see   clear  cut  from  « 
plane.  I  say  that  when  you  climb  some  of 
the  mountains  in  Oregon,  you  can  sea  tin 
bo\indarlea  of  the  wlldarness  area.  As  soon 
aa  the  boundaries  of  the   wlldemeas  ends, 
tha  clear  out  begins.  Tha  only  reasMi  that 
tha  wlldamieBs  areas  arant  clear  cut.  It  aaaas 
to  me.  la  beoauae  tha  traea  ar«it  of  as  muck 
ooaunarclal  value.  Tha*  Is  one  o*  tbe  rea- 
sons that  they  were  made  wUdemaea  areaa. 
80,  apparently,  once  an  area  has  commar- 
clal  value,  then  there  la  a  fight  over  *hetiNr 
It  wlU  ba  a  wldemeae  a»a  or  not.  In  Franco 
Pata,  there  la  tha  commercial  va*ua,  but  I 
feel  t2»at  this  area  muat  be  sa;v<ed  for  futma 
generatlona. 

Bir.  Lact.  JUl  Warrington? 
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i£r  JT"-  WaaaiwoTOK.  I  have,  for  tha  past 
two  jaara,  baan  awara  at  tha  conflict  o*  in- 
hgttta  ovar  tha  Franch  Fate  araa  and  bam 
itftan  planned  on  hiking  thnragb  tbm  arm 
aaagh  I  waa  not  able  to  untU  laat  waak- 
Bd  Putting  aalda  the  easy,  logical  and  true 
uc^^nent  I  than  aaw.  ttiat  thla  arm  waa 
Moeailbla  to  tha  hiker  but  atlU  relattTaly  wild 
gg  the  loada,  and  beautiful,  stlmidatlng  and 
nfnahlng:  as  I  said,  putting  aalda  thla  ax- 
ortlent  but  feeble.  In  the  face   of  lumber 
oMda  argument,  I  atlU  quaatkm  tha  <tBalra 
to  begin  dear-cutting  imXcibm  In  thla  araa. 
Looking    at    a    Foreat    Servlca    mmp    and 
leelng  the  location  of  clear  cuta  surround- 
Isg  the  area  In  question,  and  tha  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  laat  fringe  araa  protecting 
the  wilderness   area   itseU,   one   might   faal 
a  natiiral  urge  to  maintain  thla  area.  But, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  ara  already 
on  maps  almost  twenty  recognised  and  desig- 
nated areas  of  Interest  or  recreation  In  the 
French  Pete  area,  the  conalderatlon  to  daar 
cut  between  them  and  among  them.  If  not 
tbiough  them,  suggests  the  beginning  of  an- 
other end:   with  growing  population,  more 
leisure,  more  encouragment  and  development 
of  activities  In  the  outdoors,  and  thua  In- 
creasmg  pressures  on  the  open  spaces  that 
remain,  the  end  of  such  space  as  we  have 
l)eglns.  If  the  wlldemeas  areas  are  to  be  Juat 
that,  wilderness,   care   has  to  be   taken  to 
preserve    the    natural    wlldness    of    it.    The 
effect  of  many  people  and  more  every  year  on 
tbls  wlldness  If  contradictory  and  destruc- 
Ove  of  Its  quality.  But,  untouched,  forested 
areas  that  svirround  It  are  eqtiaUy  as  beauti- 
ful, more  suitable  to  less  knowledgeable  and 
able  hikers  and  climbers,  and  relieve  scxne 
of  this  pressure  on  our  proudly  but  dubious- 
ly labeled  wilderness  areas. 

After  hiking  through  thla  area,  I  waa  very 
moved  by  French  Pete  Creek,  the  Impreaslve 
beauty  and  power.  In  a  non-electrical  senae, 
of  it.  Only  after  getting  away  from  the  man- 
made;  the  reservoir,  the  road,  the  cars  and 
campers,  back  into  the  woods,  on  trail  or  off. 
but  into  the  woods,  could  you  feel  thla  stream 
and  the  environment  that  created  It  and 
that  It  creates.  I  promised  myself  not  to 
depend  on  poetic  arguments  so  enough  of 
thla,  but  it  had  to  be  said. 

Lastly,  as  a  long,  too  long,  native  of  New 
Jersey— the  most  densely  populated  SUte 
In  the  country  with  953  people  per  square 
mile — I  can  deeply  appreciate  the  dealre 
to  preserve  open  spaces  and  protect  them 
from  overuse.  I  have  at  times  been  en- 
couraged In  thinking  that  the  West  has 
learned  lessons  from  the  East,  but  more  and 
more  often.  I  feel  that  the  West  responds 
ftm  to  the  economic  pressures  that  made  the 
last  Coast  the  fine  example  of  wall-to-wall. 
shoulder-to-Bhoulder.  neon  slgn-to-neon  sign, 
factory-to-factor>'  type  of  society  that  it  la 
today. 

Please  keep  the  French  Pete  Cre^  Valley 
and  stirroundlng  scenic  areas  for  the  safety 
valve  we  need  more  and  more;  room  to  move 
and  breathe  and  be  away  from  the  everyday 
pressures  of  crowding,  money  making  and 
money  spending  with  all  Its  overpopulated 
products,  before  we  come  to  believe  that  Is 
where  we  come  from  and  what  we  are  noade 
of.  After  eighteen  years  In  New  Jersey  and 
living  next  door  to  New  York  City,  where 
millions  were  leas  exposed  even  to  open  space 
than  myself,  let  me  tell  you.  It  Is  harder  to 
believe  In  the  open  co\intry  and  the  foreets, 
if  and  when  you  see  them,  than  It  Is  to  as- 
limllate  the  artificial  but  constant  world  of 
oonsumeritis  and  concrete,  and  the  Inaldloua, 
onmipresent  advertising  for  the  bleak  ex- 
pansion of  t.hi«  hy  per  man- made  world:  And 
Juat  a  abort  quote  from  E.  E.  Cummlnga, 
"...  A  world  of  made  is  not  a  world  of 
Iwrn.  .  . 

ICr.  Brms.  I  have  a  question.  Would  you 
SMcrlbe  yourself  as  an  outdoor  type  person; 
tbat  la,  do  you  camp  and  hike  and  climb  and 
tta  whole  Wt? 


Ma.  Waasmaxoir.  I  would  daaeclba  mjmU 
aa  an  aut<loor  type  paraon.  bat  X  dont  gat  to 
do  enough  ot  It.  Whan  I  do,  tt  la  In  a  plaoa 
Ilka  Ranch  Fata. 

Mr.  Barna.  Bow  did  you  happen  to  go  to 
French  FvtaT 
Ma.  WABxnraTOv.  Paxdon? 
Mr.  Bsrrn.  How  did  yoa  happen  to  go  to 
French  Pata  on  thla  oocaaloa? 

Ma.  WAaanfOTOX.  Wall.  I  had  heard  of  the 
eonlruvaray  otar  the  paat  two  yaara  and  I  al- 
waya  wanted  to  laa  what  w*  might  loae  and 
I  never  did  have  a  chance  to  gat  Into  It.  Bo,  I 
finally  went  laat  weekend. 

Mr.  Barm.  Waa  thla  part  of  tha  outdoor 
program  or  an  ocganlaad  hlka  or  a  group  or 
what? 

Ma.  WAXBonrrow.  Wall,  It  waa  through  tha 
nnlveralty  of  Oregon  aa  there  waa  a  grotq>  go- 
ing up,  but  I  had  heard  about  It  from  varloua 
groupa  before  that. 
Mr.  Bama.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Lact.  BapreaantattTe  LeBoy  Owana? 
Mr.  LiBoT  Owxxa.  I  Juat  have  a  brief  state- 
ment and  than  I  will  answer  any  qnaatlona 
that  you  might  hara. 

It  U  appropriate  that  thla  hearing  la  being 
held  today  In  cloaa  proximity  to  French  Pete 
and  the  people  who  are  moat  directly  affected 
and  concerned  with  Ita  future.  To  argue  that 
logging  thla  largely  untouched  area  la  In  the 
foremoat  public  Intereat  U  to  juatlfy  the  long 
history  of  re-claaalfylng  the  use  of  public 
landa  to  meet  the  Insatlaable  appettte  tot 
proAta  and  building  materlala.  Falling  to  ap- 
prove the  preaervatlon  of  this  area  la  to  admit 
that  sustained  yield  pracUces  are  falling.  If 
thla  be  the  caaa,  logging  French  Pete  will  not 
solve  tha  problem. 

French  Pete  la  more  than  a  piece  of  real 
estate  with  usable  timber  upon  It.  It  la  a 
symbol  of  man's  unrestricted  use  of  his 
common  environment  with  Inadequate  con- 
sideration for  sustaining  the  resources  of 
beauty,  watershed,  wildlife,  and  recreaticm  as 
weU  as  timber.  If  the  need  for  lumber  tran- 
scends the  Importance  of  retaining  the  re- 
maining wUdemeaa  sites,  then  our  future  U 
gloomy  indeed.  Destroying  the  French  Pete 
Valley  as  wilderness  will  not  solve  our  long 
range  needs  for  lumber.  If  saving  French 
Pete  will  create  a  crisis  In  providing  lumber 
for  needed  building  and  export,  then  we  beat 
face  the  crisis  now.  while  some  wUdemeaa 
areas  are  still  relatively  Intact. 

We  must  face  the  crisis,  now,  not  after  all 
opportunity  for  preserving  wUdemess  is  paat. 
To  argue  that  this  one  area,  using  the  tim- 
ber on  It  now  and  the  accompanying  prob- 
lems to  watershed  and  the  recreational  uae 
and,  so,  I  think  Is  disastrous  thinking.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  this  as  I  am  sure  are 
the  people  who  have  been  at  this  hearing 
today.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  some  point 
we  have  got  to  establish  a  line  to  say  that 
to  the  future  of  this  State,  the  heritage  and 
what  It  la  and  has  been  to  lis  In  the  paat 
will,  to  some  degree.  Influence  the  future. 
The  French  Pete  Is  a  symbolic  remembrance 
of  that  past,  the  memory  and  hopefuUy  wlU 
be  a  continuing  symbol  of  what  Is  ahead  and 
what  we  wlU  hope  wlU  continue  to  be  In  the 
futtire. 

Mr.  Lact.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chaflin  CuuiK.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  Lact.  Yes? 

Mr.  Claek.  I  have  a  question.  I  will  aak 
that  question  and  then  I  wUl  make  a  Uttle 
speech  to  explain  the  question  to  get  yoxir 
reaction  and  perhaps  that  of  any  other  wit- 
ness. ,.  i  „ 
The  question  is.  do  you  think  that  if 
French  Pete  is  saved  for  recreational  value, 
that  we  should  charge  In  order  to  enjoy  that 
value?  And  If  we  should  charge,  would  you 
and   other   people   be   willing  to  pay? 

Now,  that  is  my  question  and  my  analysis, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  valid  goes  some- 
thing like  this.  I  think  that  there  are  lot  of 
resoiirces  Uke  air  and  water  and  they  belong 
to  everybody  and  yet  they  belong  to  nobody 


on  the  side  of  property  senae.  Tbm  aoono- 
mlata  call  thla  the  ooznmon  pool  property. 
That  la,  tha  Incentive  U  to  daTelop  and  ex- 
ploit it  bacauaa  there  la  no  thought  InnflTad 
In  utilisation.  I  iaal  mean  by  exploit  It 
that  it  la  neceaaarUy  a  bad  wocd,  but  utOlaa- 
tlon,  to  uae  the  air  and  Mar.  tbe  flowing  water 
In  the  atreama. 

It  ooata  ua  ""t>'<T»g  and  yet  with  man'a 
uae,  them  arc  aome  coats  InTolvad.  Claarly, 
and  the  qtieatlaa  occurred  to  me.  I  think, 
whan  the  earlier  wltnaw.  Shirley  Teiiebatif 
■ijrMBsrl  this  point  of  view,  she  aaid.  *^  wlah 
that  I  would  be  able  to  show  how  much  I 
value  thla  by  paying  taxea"  or  by  ahowlng  It 
by  my  pockatbook.  In  other  worda,  she  waa 
talking  about  the  economic  loaa  that  might 
be  auatalned  If  French  Pete  waa  not  logged 
and  yet,  that  la  reaUy  not  so  important  aa 
the  total  economy  of  the  State,  particularly 
In  the  long  run. 

Othera  have  teatlfled  to  the  acceaalbliny  of 
French  Pete,  which  can  be  tranalated  Into 
y>\gt>  uae  or  usability  and  It  U  clear  that  the 
publicity  of  the  last  few  yaara  haa  Incraaaad 
that  uae.  I  pracmany  hare  gone  Into  French 
Pate  becauae  of  tha  pobllctty. 

Now,  I  am  trying  to  put  aU  theae  factora 
together  and  getting  back  to  my  orlgtnal 
question.  We  have  taken  an  Initial  step  to 
limit  uae  so  aa  not  to  effectively  desUuj  what 
we  are  trying  to  preeerve  by  high  Intensity 
uae.  The  flrst  step  Is  the  permit  ayatun  and 
I  suppoae  that  we  take  that  with  a  sigh  of 
realgnatlon.  The  fact  that  that  la  naoeaary, 
but  I  suppoae  that  It  la. 

Now.  a  step  beyond  that  would  be,  of 
course,  the  charge  and  maybe  this  la  too  far 
out  an  Idea;  but  I  am  ralalng  the  queatlon 
becauae  are  we  coming  to  that  point,  do  you 
think?  Do  you  think  or  are  we  oomtng  to  the 
point  where  recreational  valuea  are  so  Impor- 
tant to  ua  that  we  will  charge  and  then  ac- 
cept or  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  prtvllege  of 
reserving  this  for  aU  of  us?  Why  should  we 
sustain  the  burden  through  taxea  or  tax  pay- 
era,  which  means  that  non-tiaers  pay  as  weU 
as  users?  Why  not  have  a  direct  uae  charge 
for  thoae  values  that  we  place  high  In  our 
own  fleld  to  give  some  relief  In  the  ecooatnlc 
situation.  Instead  of  absorbing  the  tax  pay- 
ers. Alao,  to  give  some  curtailment  to  the 
high  density  uae  or  high  Intenalty  uae. 

Now,  that  Is  an  awful  long  winded  queatlon 
and  maybe  others  wfll  want  to  reapond  to  tt 
as  weU. 

Mr  Ovmn.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  It.  I 
would  hope  that  we  never  get  to  the  place 
where  the  only  way  we  can  protect  our  com- 
mon heritage  Is  to  place  a  price  tag  on  tt  and 
then  have  people  purchase  back  the  heritage. 
Mr.  rtrimw  But  we  dldnt  pay  for  tt,  none- 
theless, did  we  not?  I  mean  that  It  seema  to 
me  that  that  is  avoiding  the  qxieatlon. 

Mr.  Owraa.  WeU,  we  do  pay  when  we  uae 
air  and  water  and  all  of  our  other  reaourcea. 
In  one  way  or  another.  The  United  Statea 
Government  wUl  have  to  sustain  that  land, 
I  asstime,  in  Its  natural  state. 

I  think  that  It  Is  very  logical  for  ua  in 
this  sense  to  preserve  this  Juat  as  we  would 
water  and  air.  We  have  come  to  the  place 
where  the  use  of  common  resources  breath- 
ing, for  example,  has  to  be  taxed  In  order 
to  maintain  some  prlsteen  natiire  to  It  and 
so  on.  and  1  think  that  Is  too  bad. 

I  know  the  argument  of  providing  some 
protective  aystem  through  taxation.  Tha 
problem  with  that  la  that  we  are  then  tax- 
ing thoae  who  make  direct  use,  those  who  can 
affcMxl  that  or  cant  afford  that  will  be  denied 
that  natural  right  to  begin  wltti.  I  don't 
think  that  the  uae  of  our  wUdemess  areas 
is  a  privilege  and  I  think  that  It  Is  to  some 
degree  a  right  I  think  that  we  need  to  trace 
down  our  phUosophlcal  concepts  of  what 
belongs  to  us  and  what  did  to  begin  with. 
Maybe  paying  taxes  to  suppc»t  that  would 
be  generally  accepted  to  the  Foreat  Service 
or  the  BLM  or  whatever  kind  of  organiza- 
tional effort  which  wUl  preaerre 
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or  near-wllderneM  area*.  Just  as  we  woxUd 

°^'.SSS;  YOU  are  -uggestl^  then  tha^ 
perhaps  that  thla  thing  should  ^^°^ 
^ui^ent  to  public  •<»"'*^,^^'  P^^'*'^ "; 
hrftrtes  DOllce  protection  and  this  sort  oT  a 
Si  g^  ««ough  the  general  tax  base  ■ 
?^Sr  tSSi  ror  tho-e  who  have  testified  as 
to  how  toportant  thta  1.  and  "^Ipg  them 
to  «>nttlbute  something  to  reserve  that  high 

^'KwcN  I  think  that  we  should  ail  con- 
trthute  to  It  and  I  think  that  It  Is  the  total 
responslbUlty  of  our  total  cltlMnry  to  «lo  that^ 
"think  that  It  18  one  that  we  »t»o"W j^P* 
and  our  taUure  to  accept  that  on  a  very  per- 
sonal basis  is  what  we  are  basing  that  kind 
^TuMtlon  on  now.  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  «t  ourselves  back  to  a  personal  respon- 
slbUlty for  maintaining  our  problem  envlron- 
menu^  factors  and  not  do  so  through  the 
??^^of    Uxatlon    or    protective    AnancUl 
means  which  deny  use  of  what  really  Is  a 
public  resource. 

Mr   Lact.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce  the   fourth  member   of   our  panel. 
Mrs.    seal,   a   member   of   the   Eugene   Clt> 
Council. 
Mrs.  Charles  Foes? 

Mrs.  CHAHLis  Poss.  Mr  Chairman  and  In- 
terested people,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  French  Pete.  Mother  nature  built 
this  paradise  for  a  purpose.  It  has  trees, 
wUdlUe.  fields,  ecology,  a  place  for  outdoor 
people  and  all  the  things  that  an  area  of 
this  size  can  contain  for  many  people  in 
many  walks  of  life. 

Please  let  us  have  French  Pete  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  efforts  of  those  that  have  tried 
so  hard  to  save  It  and  as  a  memorial  to  the 
name.  French  Pete. 

It  la  a  place  for  people  who  are  Intereatea 
in  ecology,  a  place  for  people  to  watch  wUd- 
llfe  and  the  quail  walk  beneath  your  feet  so 
that  you  have  to  lift  them  up  to  keep  from 
stepping  on  them  at  times.  The  bears,  the 
blrda  and  other  wUdlUe.  It  has  green  un- 
polluted water;  air,  fragrant  with  the  scent 
from  the  trees. 

Outdoor  people  can  come  here  to  find  ad- 
venture and  they  find  a  feast  for  the  eyea  as 
well.  This  la  something  that  can  be  put  into 

pictures  for  sharing.  ,  ,„  ,„ 

I  say  please  help  Senator  Packwood  to  in- 
fluence the  p«>ple  that  will  hold  the  pen  to 
glgn  away  to  gaping  areas,  these  great  trees 
and  please,  let  them  stay  for  a  refuge  for 
chUdren  and  people. 

These  grand  trees  have  been  putting  their 
roau  down  far  longer  than  I  am  about  or 
know  about,  and  then  they  live  and  fall  to 
make  new  soU  for  the  other  trees  to  grow 
each  year  and  keep  coning  and  dropping  their 
seeds  so  that  they  may  take  root  and  grow 
now.  not  after  the  ground  has  been  burned 
over,  the  music  of  all  live,  the  plants  and 
trees  have  been  deetroyed  forever. 

Please  let  us  have  French  Pete  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  save  It.  and  as  a  memorial  to  the  name- 
French  Pete. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause.)  ^ 

Mr  Bnx  Txnwni.  My  name  Is  BUI  Turner. 
I  come  from  the  logging  and  tree  planting 
and  right  now  I  am  a  truck  driver  and  a  stu- 
dent. When  I  first  came  to  the  Eugene  area. 
I  was  primarily  a  fisherman  as  far  as  my  out- 
door activities  were  concerned.  Then  when 
I  heard  tell  about  paving  a  fishing  traU  along 
the  MacKenzle  River,  after  having  used  that 
area,  I  had  to  fall  back  and  regroup  a  little 
btt.  I  cotUdn't  believe  my  ears. 

Now,  they  wanted  to  go  in  there  and  widen 
out  a  space  and  put  some  pavement  down 
next  to  that  beautiful  stream.  But.  then,  of 
course,  I  was  working  for  a  lumber  company 
at  the  time  and  when  somebody  talked  about 
MTtng  French  Pete,  I  thought,  well,  there  is 
an  awful  lot  of  usable  reeources  up  there. 
Slmce  then,  and  that  was  about  three  years 
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too  I  have  done  a  lot  of  backpacking  In  the 
^  b^use  of  the  publicity  ^  V»^- ^^ 
liust  wanted  to  get  out  and  do  a  Itttle  flsh- 
ini  and  do  a  little  walking  around  myself. 

There  are  an  awful  lot  of  nice  *!■««?? 
there  In  that  area  th«t  would  buUd  an  awful 
lot  of  houses.  NOW.  I  have  beard  •^»*5,^1^ 
of  relative  value  Judgments  on  <^^^^J^ 
far  as  the  ugliness  of  clear  cut,  well.  I  guees 
that  It  can  be  to  some.  But  now,  \>«ion  ^f> 
start  throwing  too  many  knives,  I  wo^<i  I'*" 
^Tpolnt  outThat  the  standard  of  U^lng  tbat 
we  have  now  enables  us  to  see  the  plight  of 
contmulng  In  this  directton. 

I  Sink  that  we  need  a  little  perspective 
and  I  don't  think  that  vro  would  be  In  the 
direction  now.  these  people  that  arejiere 
today  talking  about  the  esthetics  of  French 
Pete  would  have  been  thinking  along  those 
lines  were  we  not  in  the  condition  that  we 
are  now  In  as  a  country.  ,  ,.     , 

Now  to  get  to  this  point.  It  took  a  lot  of 
people'a  lot  of  hard  work  and  a  lot  of  dedica- 
tion to  pull  us  through  things  like  World 
War  I  World  War  H.  Now.  I  don't  think  that 
our  parents  or  our  grandparents  or  our  great 
grandparents  had  any  Intent  of  running  us 
off  the  end  of  a  deadend  street. 

So  I  would  blame  the  Industry,  but  I  do. 
however,  thank  them  for  giving  me  what 
they  did  In  the  form  of  a  free  education,  all 
the  public  services  and  the  whole  part  and 
parcel  of  being  an  American  citizen. 

Then  I  look  at  French  Pete  and  I  think, 
well    now  I  have  heard  an  awful  lot  of  In- 
dustry people   talking  about  the  projected 
demands  In  housing.  The  projected  demands 
in  housing  In  the  next  30  years  are  going  to 
increase     geometrically.     We     demand,    the 
Americans    demand    buUdlng    materials    to 
buUd  their  houses.  I  was  shaking  my  head 
and  listening  to  this  and  saying,  yes,  we  have 
got  to  give  them  the  materials.  This  was  a 
period  from  1968-1969  and  about  20  percent 
of   the   trucks   from   that   two  year   period 
taken  from  the  Willamette  National  Forest 
was  exported.  I  got  to  thinking,  that  Is  an 
awful  lot  of  work  to  be  selling  to  somebody 
else's  market.  You  could  house  an  awful  lot 
of  Americans  for  that. 

Last  night  I  heard  on  the  news  for  this 
last  year,  this  1972  period  In  the  last  three 
months  that  there  has  been  over  6  mUUon 
board  feet  exported  and  this  Is  a  6  percent 
Increase  from  last  year.  We  are  selling  an 
awful  lot  of  trees  to  Japan  and  Germany. 
So,  I  thought  that  that  kind  of  negates 
the  argument  of  the  demands  for  housing. 
So,  they  are  as  much  into  this  propaganda 
mill  as  I  was  Initially  against  aesthetic,  the 
emotional  plea  that  clear  cut  Is  ugly,  there- 
fore, let's  not  cut  the  tree  down. 

Okay,  that  means  that  there  Is  nothing 
else  left  but  Jobs.  Jobs  are  hung  on  French 
Pete.  How  many  Jobs?  Enough  Jobs  to  war- 
rant logging  French  Pete,  putting  In  roads 
and  opening  up  clear  cut?  I  have  almost 
done  a  180  degrees  slnoe  I  have  come  to  this 
area  and  I  will  have  to  admit  that  I  came 
to  the  area  from  California.  But,  If  we  con- 
tinue In  these  short  sighted  goals,  In  this 
Immediate  return;  that  Is.  we  need  to  open 
French  Pete  tor  logging  because  we  need  the 
Jobs,  that  doesn't  say  much  for  our  scien- 
tific level  of  technology,  which  has  also 
projected  the  Inevitable  standard  of  living 
for  the  next  100  years.  If  we  continue  at  the 
same  level  of  progress. 

Expansion  Is  no  longer  synonymous  with 
progress.  Progress  happens  to  be  something 
that   is  stabUlty.   It   gives  you  seme  sort  of 
perspective  and  I.  myself,  am  glad  that  when 
I   first   came   here   I   didn't   go   Into  French 
Pete  with  the  Idea  that  this  area  Is  here  for 
my  usage,  my  end  alone.  We  can't  run  the 
world  on  man's  ends  alone  and  I  dcn't  want 
to  bring  my  kids  up  that  way  either,  but  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  save   French   Pete. 
Just  for  the  element  of  perspective.  That  la 
what  I  have  dJscover«d.  Thank  ycu. 
Mr.  Lact.  Thank  ycu    Mel  Jackson? 


you. 


Mr  T^"  Jacksok.  My  name  Is  Mel  Jack- 
son  and  I  work  with  the  CRy  of  Eugene  ss 
the  Outdoor/ Environmental  Coordinator. 
One  of  my  concerns  Is  directly  related  to  ttM 
people  here  In  the  City  and  their  recreation 
opporturUties. 

So  many  times,  and  I  can  say.  probably 
10  tlmea  a  week,  people  call  asking  few  t 
place  to  go.  It  is  becoming  mcwe  and  more 
dUfictUt  to  say  that  I  know  a  good  place 
for  you  to  go.  It  U  more  dlfftcult  later  In  thi 
summer. 

I  have  been  sending  a  lot  of  people  to  tht 
French  Pete  area.  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem of  Packer's  Creek  because  I  used  to  send 
people  to  Packer's  Creek.  It  beoomee  very 
difficult  here  becauae  the  qtiallty  of  the  out- 
doors and  the  outdoca-  experience. 

I  think  that  we  were  talking  a  Uttle  while 
ago  about  putting  a  road  into  an  area  «■  else 
the  handicapped  person  cannot  get  In  there. 
I  feel  that  this  Is  basically  untrue.  At  the 
City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  we 
have  several  outings  per  year  Into  the  wUder- 
ness  area  for  handicapped  people  and  bUad 
enjoy  the  wUdemess  to  an  equal  amount  be- 
ca\iae  of  their  extra  senses.  Those  with  othw 
handicaps  we  take  them  along  with  us.  TtM 
wheelchair  people  even  go  on  some  of  the 
trails.  There  la  no  reason  on  some  of  the 
traUs  that  they  cannot  go  In  a  Uttle  way. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  problems  Is  that 
In  areas  we  try  to  make  everything  for  every- 
one and  thU  is  totally  Unpoeslble.  It  doemt 
lust  wM-k  out  that  way. 

We  are  concerned  at  this  time  with  tbe 
quality  of  the  experience  and  we  need  the« 
areas  because  we  are  losing  them  and  even- 
tually the  big  problem  Is  that  I  won't  haw 
anv  place  to  send  anyone. 
Mr.  Lact.  Do  you  have  a  written  statement 

also? 

Mr  Jackson.  Yes.  I  would  urge  the  preser- 
vation of  the  French  Pete  Drainage  as  part 
of  the  Three  Sisters  WUdemess. 

I  work  as  the  Outdoor  Environmental  Co- 
ordinator for  the  City  of  Eugene  Parks  aiMl 
Recreation  Department  and  I  am  deeply  in- 
volved  with  the  needs  of  outdoor  recrear 
tlonlsts.  .. 

we  are  experiencing  a  tremendous  Incnue 
In  wUderness  outdoor  recreation  which  to 
putting  Increased  pressures  on  the  existing 
wilderness  areas. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  quality  of  tte 
wUderness  user's  experience  and  the  quaUty 
of  the  wUdemeas  Itself. 
We  need  more  wilderness  area. 
We  need  the  French  Pete  Area  as  a  wU«r- 
neas  recreation  faculty. 
Thank  you. 

Mr    Lact.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jackson. 
Would  you  like  to  come  up  and  Join  m 
on  the  panel.  If  you  have  the  time? 

Mr  Brrris.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Lact.  All  right. 

Mr  Brms.  Mel,  would  you  say  then  in«i 
the  areas  such  as  French  Pete  are  going  to 
become  increasingly  Important  to  the  people 
In  the  City  of  Eugene  and  Springfield.  B 
particular,  as  recreational  areas  that  are  or- 
ganized as  city  programs  and  this  typeoi 
thing?  Are  we  going  to  see  an  increasing  neeo 
for  ar>!aa  like  this? 

Mr  Jackson.  Well.  I  think  that  It  1«  tt 
increase  all  the  way  around.  We  need  to  ub- 
crease  programs  within  the  City  to  keep  ^ 
with  the  needs  there  and  in  the  process.  ^ 
are  introducing  people  to  a  new  or  •waew 
a  new  way  of  life.  Of  course,  they  new  • 

place  to  go.  ^.__  tM 

In  a  sense,  we  are  maybe  crowding  *» 
vrildemeas  areas  through  our  IW««*;V°'™J; 
not  only  the  City  of  Bugene,  but  the  om- 
verslty  outdoor  program  and  all  the  ouw^ 
schools  that  are  going  on.  It  is  muean-l 
this  as  a  way  of  lUe.  I  think  that  It  l»  » 
good  thing.  ^^ 

People  are  natural  cr*»tures  and  thej  w»a» 
to  return  out  of  the  chaos  of  city  ilfe- 


Mr.  8»rn«.  Your  programs  have  expanded 
oonsidcnbly  In  the  last  decade,  haven't  they. 
Mel,  tha  programs  of  the  City  Becreattonal 
Department?  In  fact,  were  xiMn  any  outdoor 
programs  as  such  In  the  City  Parka  and  Bec- 
reatlon  Department  ten  ye«n  ago? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  started  In  18«a.  Juaft 
•bout  10  years  now.  and  th»y  have  inoraMCd 
to  a  point  where  we  cant  keep  up  with  our 
present  stalBng.  What  we  are  going  to  U 
an  educational  system,  not  taking  them  out 
but  indicating  where  they  can  go  so  they 
can  provide  their  own  recreation  program. 

There  Is  a  big  increase  and  It  la  being  felt, 
I  can  feel  It  U  a  few  times  I  have  taken 
down  notes  about  tbe  amount  of  calla  that 
I  get  about  where  to  go  to  flah  or  whar«  to 
go  to  hike  and  it  really  puU  your  brain  to 
work  because  you  cant  aend  everybody  to 
one  place.  If  you  do  that,  you  are  program- 
ming them  right  back  Into  the  cbaoa  that 
they  are  trying  to  get  away  from. 
Mr.  Lact.  Lew  Ward? 

Mr.  li«w  Waw).  My  name  Is  Lew  Ward  and 
I  Uve  In  Eugene.  For  ooany  years  I  have  hiked 
and  camped  In  and  aroxmd  Frenidi  Pete  'Val- 
ley. I  know  It  and  love  It,  I  think  the  most 
Inspiring  view  of  French  Pete  la  from  Lowder 
Mountain  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley. 
Provided  one  keepa  his  eyes  firmly  riveted  to 
the  south  or  east,  there  la  no  more  beautiful 
view  In  the  northwest.  It  Is  a  window  Into 
the  past — a  microcosm  of  the  western  slope 
of  the  Cascades  before  the  logging  Industry 
arrived.  I  say  one  can  enjoy  this  vista  pro- 
vided he  does  not  let  hla  eyea  wander  west- 
ward, lor  m  that  direction  they  will  rest 
on  Bome  of  the  most  intensively  logged 
land — ravaged  Is  not  too  strong  a  word — In 
Oregon.  The  supporters  of  Senator  Pack- 
wood's  BlU  <S.  86«)  feel  that  It  la  reasonable 
and  proper  to  save  at  least  one  low  eleva- 
tion valley  from  commercial  eiqdoltatlon. 
This  area  Is.  after  all,  contiguous  with  the 
Three  Sisters  WUderness;  It  Is  prime  de 
facto  wilderness,  superbly  qualified  to  be  re- 
served for  recreational  use. 

A  decision  to  save  French  Pete  from  log- 
ging wUl  not  Impose  any  hardship  on  the 
logging  Industry.  The  valley  represents  a 
mlnlscule  portion  of  the  allowable  cut  in  the 
WUlamette  National  Forest.  It  Is  difficult 
to  take  seriously  the  piteous  cries  of  Industry 
^wkesmen  when  they  equate  environmental 
activism  with  a  threat  to  Jobs.  An  industry 
which  ships  30  percent  of  Its  raw  materials 
overseas,  logs  that  might  othM-wlse  be  proc- 
essed In  Oregon  mUls.  Is  only  Incidentally  In- 
terested In  Jobs  for  Oregon  working  men. 
Their  protestations  to  the  contrary  are  hyp- 
ocritical. Industry  spokesmen  delight  In  ex- 
plaining how  a  reduction  in  their  harvest 
wUl  worsen  the  need  for  new  housing,  and  of 
course  it  Is  not  easy  to  oppose  new  housing. 
But  It  Is  not  lumber  for  hotialng  which 
causes  the  problem.  It  Is  the  large  fraction  of 
each  annual  cut  which  goes  into  the  prod- 
ucts designed  to  be  used  once  and  then  dis- 
carded. 

The  container  and  packaging  industries 
are  postulated  on  persuading  the  public  to 
consume  wastefnlly.  Sensibly  utUlaed.  our 
decreasing  supply  of  forest  resoiiroes  can  be 
stretched  further  than  Is  the  practice  today. 
I  BhoTild  confess  that  I  am  not  really  a 
strong  supporter  of  Senator  Packwood's  BlU. 
which  contemplates  establishing  an  inter- 
mediate recreation  area  In  tbe  Talley.  As 
a  frequent  user  of  Oregon  wOderaoaa  areas.  I 
am  appalled  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  human 
uae  of  the  wUdameas.  Tb«r«  iwema  to  be 
reason  to  suspect  that  this  rata  of  IncxeaaB 
la  e^xmential  with  tlnte.  Any  demograpber 
knows  that  such  an  e^lostve  growth  rate 
ipeUa  disaster  If  not  chwsksd.  It  Is  a  oer- 
talnty  that  we  will  haye  some  sort  of  ration- 
ing of  the  individual's  priyUege  to  enjoy  the 
wUdemeas  In  a  very  few  yeevs.  If  current 
trends  continue.  Such  haaTj  pnbUe  demand 
for  wUdemeas  recreation  cries  out  for  the 
protection  of  the  fsw  de  facto  wUdsmess 
areaa  remaining. 


WsU,  poUtlcal  rMUtiea  ssun  to  ruls  out 
aU  «>»*rtf<i  of  eatablisliing  Frsi>ch  Pets  as  a 
part  of  the  Three  Ststsrs  WUdsmaae.  SttU. 
b«U  a  loftf  is  better  ttum  oons.  Z  uzfe  tb« 
adc^tioa  at  8. 866. 

Mr.  Brtib.  Perhaps  I  misheard  you,  Mr. 
Ward,  or  you  have  got  a  figure  that  I  have 
nmwt  hSATd  before.  Tou  said  that  ao  per- 
cent of  our  logs  are  exported? 

Mr.  Waso.  I  am  not — the  Information  that 
I  liave  comes  strictly  from  a  secondary 
aouioe.  and  that  was  the  figure  that  I  rc- 
ceiveo. 
Mr.  Lact.  Joseph  Holaday? 
Mr.  Joezi'B  Holadat.  My  name  Is  Josei)b 
Holaday  and  I  Uve  at  Ma  8.  Besrigan  Way, 
Eugene.  I  have  Uved  in  thla  area  for  aome 
40  yeara.  My  great  gr&ndparenU  were  from 
Exigene  and  Oregon,  which  was  extremely 
beautiful.  I  hope  to  leave  a  fraction  of  that 
after  me. 

Now.  a  number  of  the  ^>eak«e  have  cor- 
rectly put  their  finger  upon  the  crux  of  tbe 
French  Pete  problem.  It  is  economic.  I  bow 
to  the  eloquent  words  of  mmierous  speakers 
concerning  the  aesthetic  value  of  French 
Pete.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  psyche,  but  I  fear 
that  the  issue  of  French  Pete  wlU  be  deter- 
mined on  economic  and  political  considera- 
tions only. 

Senator  Hatfield,  none  other,  has  so  stated 
at  numerous  Intervals,  and  tbe  hearings  on 
clear  cutting  in  April  of  1B71,  devoted  at 
least  a  page  to  his  concern  regarding  public 
housing,  which  would  be,  be  felt,  curtaUed  if 
clear  cutting  were  curtaUed. 

The  forest  industry,  without  much  aston- 
ishment agreea  with  the  Senator  100  per- 
cent. And  if  I  bad  the  time  or  if  anyone  had 
the  time,  they  could  go  tlirough  thoae  hear- 
ings and  detach  from  the  records  the  state- 
menu  of  Weyerhauaer,  Boise -Cascade,  Geor- 
gia Pacific  and  the  others  in  the  forest  indus- 
try. They  aU  felt  that  to  curtaU  or  not 
manage  intenaively,  the  forest  of  the  ITnlted 
States  and  certainly  those  of  Western  Ore- 
gon, woiUd  be  disastrous  to  tbe  people  of 
tbe  United  States  who  in  the  Itey  words  of 
one  statesman  were,  "the  havenots  as  com- 
pared to  the  haves". 

With  aU  of  this,  we  can  agree.  Mow  about 
the  facts,  for  this  is  the  issue  upon  which 
the  niatter  will  be  decided.  Let  me  quote 
from  one  who  is  no  enemy  of  the  growth 
concept.  This  la  Mr.  Richard  OTfelU,  wtio  Is 
publisher  of  the  CNeUl  Record,  a  privately 
circulated  Industry  publication  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Housing  Advisory  CouncU  of  New 
York.  In  other  words,  he  is  interested  in 
buUdlng  more  and  more. 

Mr.  O'NeiU,  in  the  first  of  this  past  noonth 
In  Portland  sUted  that  "the  greatest  danger 
facing  tbe  housing  Industry  today  Is  tbe 
threat  of  overbuUdlng".  He  then  oontmuee 
at  aome  little  length  in  wlilch  he  explains 
about  tbe  millions  o<  units,  not  for  poor 
people,  but  for  affluent  people.  Not  for  low 
cost  bousing  vmlts,  but  for  multiple  reeldent 
units  and  then  he  says,  "as  far  as  tbe  prloe 
of  liimber  is  concerned.  It  is  no  big  deal. 
Everyone  yells  about  the  price  of  lumber,  but 
It  really  repreaenta  very  Uttle  of  the  oon- 
atructlon  cost".  Be  added  that  pricee  are 
going  to  get  higher  in  the  coming  montha. 

Then  he  aays,  "In  each  $1000  of  sln|^ 
famUy  house  construction,  there  is  only  $100 
worth  of  dintenslon  lumber  and  plyvood 
used". 

This  wUl  be  translated  to  Senator  Hatfield 
and  Senator  Packwood  with  tbe  hope  that 
they  wUl  see  that  there  are  other  factors 
Involved  than  Just  supplying  tbe  lumber. 

If  you  raise  lumber  prloes.  and  this  Is  Mr. 
O'MMll.  if  you  raise  tbe  lumber  prices  SO  per- 
cent, you  only  raise  construction  prloea  two 
percent.  He  was  not  including  cost  of  Uad 
Improvements,  but  Just  construction. 

He  further  said,  "mortgage  amortln^tlon 
and  taxes  make  half  <jlr  tbe  monthly  eoet  at 
house  expense,  so  the  final  result  of  hiking 
lumber  prices  amounts  to  only  about  one  per- 
cent more  in  tbe  cost  of  a  bouse'.  One  per- 


cent more  if  we   logged   every  foot  tram 
French  Pete. 

Begardlag  tbe  cost  of  lumber  and  this  I  do 
wvxt  on  tbe  record.  'TegarrUng  the  ooit  of 
lumber,"  be  said,  "tbe  lumber  prodiio«  bM 
almost  nothing  to  do  with  it.  "Hie  U  A.  Oana- 
dlan  govenoments  and  Tspenwe  boslneaB  men 
an  tbe  owjcr  innuimoes  If  we  devalue  the 
dollar  and  tbe  Japwuee  r»lea  tbe  T»lue  of  the 
yen,  their  export  markets  have  been  hurt,  but 
their  economic  hedge  in  importing  logs  has 
improved  their  Import  poeltlon  and  hurt  the 
U.8.  logging  Industry". 

That  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  la  ex- 
tremely friendly  to  tbe  housing  Indostry  and 
you  can  see  the  same  thing  In  Sogane  where 
It  is  tbe  buUdlng  by  the  ^Mculator  and  the 
promoter  of  aU  kinds  of  multiple  resldanoe 
units  that  has  created  somethbtg  of  a  sttr  In 
the  building  situation  here. 

Aa  tar  as  the  general  bousing  situation  In 
the  united  States  is  ooncemed,  it  Is  an  open 
■candal  and  as  Oeorge  Bomney  aays.  he  wffl 
finally  move  the  machinery  for  Justlee  and 
place  the  rascals  where  they  belong,  which  is 
behind  bars.  „^, 

In  tbe  mff(T'«^<""  we  hope  to  have  a  Utue 
of  French  Pete  left  to  clear  our  minds  tt  the 
mirth  that  has  sxirrounded  the  low  coet  houa- 
Ing  Industry. 

Mr.  Lact.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Holaday. 

Susan  OlrardeauT 

MS.  Sttsah  QauanKSO.  I  am  Susan  CSlrar- 
deau  and  I  Uve  in  Bugene.  I  could  see  as  a 
hiker  In  the  French  Pete  Creek  area  on  a 
hike  about  four  years  ago.  going  into  Loydsr 
Creek  with  a  group  of  Sierra  Otub  msanbeis, 
we  oould  look  on  our  left  and  eee  the  effeeta 
of  clear  cutting.  We  would  bate  to  see  more 
clear  cutting  and  more  loggliig  tn  this  area. 

As  a  hiker,  I  say,  save  the  French  Pete 
Cre^  area  for  tbe  future. 

Mr.  Lact.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Ed  SuUlvan? 

Mrs  Ed  BmjJVAM.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  feelings  concerning  the  blU  being  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Packwood  on  French  Pete. 
I  believe  that  this  area  should  be  preeerved 
as  a  recreation  area  for  aeveral  reasons.  First, 
It  la  easUy  aoceesible  practlcaUy  aU  year 
around.  Second,  there  are  very  few  foreeU 
left  that  are  In  their  natural  state  and  this 
should  be  preserved  for  other  generations 
to  apprecUte  and  obeerve.  Third,  anyone 
can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  this  valley  if  they 
are  able  to  walk  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 
Pourth,  If  they  log  the  upper  portion  of  the 
valley  the  stream  wUl  undoubtedly  be  ruined 
from  silt  and  this  is  one  of  the  main  at- 
tractions of  the  French  Pete  Valley.  And 
Uetiy.  why  does  man  have  to  touch  and 
disturb  every  square  Inch  of  thta  land? 
Cant  we  keep  even  a  emaU  portion,  that 
is  not  mUee  from  ctvlllaatlon,  free  from  the 
oonaequences  of  our  dollar -oriented  aode- 
ty?  I  sincerely  hope  thla  valley  can  be  aaved. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lact.  Thank  you. 

Donald  Watson? 

Mr.  Donald  Watson.  My  naoM  ta  Donald 
Watson  and  I  am  a  reeldent  of  Eugene  and 
employed  by  the  University  of  Oregon.  By 
proteesion,  I  am  an  econMnlst.  Tbm  state- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  read  has  to  do 
pertlcularly  with  aome  of  the  economic  as- 
pects of  resource  use  In  gez>eral  and  French 
I^te  In  particular  In  this  State. 

Before  I  get  to  that  and  before  I  forget 
It,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  Mr.  BeUls  In 
his  question  of  Just  a  nnoment  ago,  about 
80  percent  of  log  exports.  It  almost  all  goes 
to  Japan.  Stan,  and  the  actual  figures.  We 
expected  about  2.2  billion  log  or  board  feet 
of  log  striper  scale  in  1970.  We  exported 
about  1.8  biUlon  in  1971  and  if  you  project 
tbe  first  three  months  figure  which  you 
have  been  hearing  on  the  radio  lately.  It 
ocKnea  to  about  2.4  billion  because  there  to 
aome  »ras""fl  adjustment  there,  some  up 
mrt^  downs.  So.  that  would  make  1973  the 
hlgfaeet    export    year. 

It  to  a  Uttle  difficult  to  come  by  the  exact 
allowable  cut  figuree.  partly  because  we  dont 
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h»ve  the  private  cut  or  I  <»op"*^*'*'*  J^ 
S^lvltTcut.  But  from  public  Und  In  bott 

^^neighborhood  of  6.1  to  83  bUlton  to  2^ 
out  of  5.1  U  BMlly  ao  percent  •«  7°"  «^,"? 
and  It  doe.  flguT.  out  to  »r«^°"*,2f  P««!"*- 

Now.  there  are  rarlouB  law.,  ]™JM' »"**  .'*«■ 
uUtlon.  which  prohibit  the  f^„.f  J,*^ 
ber  cut  from  public  land*  but  I  can  t  relate 
•.n  that  rlKht  at  the  moment. 

M?  B»tS.  C«i  I  «»  What  the  percent 

^'^.  WA«oK.  It  U  oonelderable.  IHey  we 
making  or  paying  about  MB  a  t*»o^^  *« 
Dou^  Flr^d  selling  It  In  3*P^J^^ 
^^  I  think  \B  one  of  the  mart  |ht«eetlng 
iS*ct».  There  U  al«o  cedar,  which  they  «• 
huTiM   oreaently   for  aomewhere  anywhere 

•eUlng  It  in  Japan  for  an  average  of  WaB  iMt 

^*^d  If  there  are  any  other  questions.  I  wlU 
iM  slad  to  answer  them.  ....... 

I  support  the  propoeltlon  that  «<**  o*^' 
NatloiSSForert  areas  which  «>^<»^^.~?: 
Sldered  for  additional  wUdemeas  »bo^l^  be 
^re  carefully  studied  and  at  least  tempo- 
SrtTy^uidriwn    from   timber   harvest    or 
^  ^^Lru^  uses  and  I  would  say 
hwTthat  I  do  not  particularly  a«rw  wl^ 
intermediate    r»CT«itlon    ^i*«f «*f ^^J^y 
lnform*.tlon  which  Is  offered  Is  not  <^i^^l 
^t^to  a  specific  geographical  area  which 
Sm  be  ^SwTnKl  for  P«»">le  excluston 
OT  inclusion  In  the  wUdeme-s.  There  ^  toe 
general  topic  of  the  economic  topa«t°f  re- 
aving forested  areas  from  potential  tUn- 

"^r^J^^no.  of  the  ld«.  1.  that  I  do  not 
rt.tBct  cle*r  evidence  th*t  setting  aside  any 
^^^Z>  «L  Which  could  be  conslde^ 
^  have  particular  adverse  effect  on  the 
Io«a  economy  or  the  areas  niost  concerned^ 
^e  Short  term  effect  for  the  three  to  five 
yea?  period  whUe  we  make  ^J^"  ^<='^°^» 
can  hardly  be  adverse.  The  long  term  effect 
Unot  clear  enough  at  this  time  to  support 
an  immediate  decision  either  way. 

in  the  interest  of  keeping  as  many  options 
op^  as  po«lble.  the  argument  requires  clear 
^liberation  rather  than  reaction. 

I  fj^liat  the  long  range  planning  on  the 
p^S  timber  Industrie,  and  ?"*>»«=  ^''''ifS 
Kit  improve  the  situation.  I  might  say 
tort  I  reel  that  this  applies  to  natural  gas. 
water,  timber  and  others  like  these. 

The  existing  management  and  overview  of 
the  timber  Industry  purposes  should  not  ^ 
expected  to  bear  toe  exclusive  blame  for  all 
toe  problems  which  we  face.  _^»- 

NOW  toere  are  both  public  and  private 
agenesis  who  have  gone  about  «»••"«»"*«» 
towhlch  toe  timber  industry  I-}"^"^^ 
ened  by  any  reduction  In  toe  avallabUlty  ol 
raw  material.  But.  we  will  not  solve  our  long 
runge  problems  by  making  decisions  now  as 
iTwhetoer  it  la  to  be  cut  or  set  asWe^ 

The  need  to  decide  more  clearly  what  po- 
tential lossM  or  gains  to  P^^***  A™"  .*°^ 
tte  public  use  might  be  toe  rewJt  of  adding 

to  tols  wUdemess  area.  

The  assumption  by  Industry  repre«»nta- 
ttvea  th»t  toe  relationship  between  toe  re- 
duction  of  allowable  cut  and  the  level  ^ 
«nployment.   Income   and   taxee.   that  that 
Niatlonahlp  Is  direct,  linear  and  one  dtrec- 
^nal  1.  nSt  to  be  accepted  wltoout  qne«|«on_ 
The  r»toer  extended  list   of  oonnaottons 
Which  murt  exist  for  tols  ^  be  true   ne^- 
verv  careful  examination.  The  erldenoe  ad- 
vS«^by  industry  runs  as  follows,  setting 
a»lda  toe  areM  from  the  allowable  out  re- 
sult,  to.   flnit.  reduction   of  ,»Uowable   cut 
which  will  result  In   (3)   *«J°^«1?^*«  J^ 
JSotlofi  of  toe  logs  processed.   ThU  result 
win  be  (3)  a  reduction  of  labor  required,  am 
(4^  a  reduction  of  timber  net  earnings  and 
this  wni   (5)   reduce  toe  tax  UablUty.  It  is 
also  maintained  that  in  reducing  toe  allow- 
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able  cut.  It  will  reduce  the  County's  receipts 
from  toe  Forest  Service. 

Through  toe  multiplier  effect,  thte  J*" 
duSdeoonomlc  activity  will  have  about  a 
SSo^d^^ve  effect  on  the  lo«l  ^n- 

ttaown  about  In  Oregon's  economy  level 
^^  let's  examine  toe  point*  In  turn.  The 
arl^t  would  certainly  ^e  •^^outand 
w^etoer  or  not  toe  Forest  Service  c«Tec«7 
nUed  th»t  any  area  set  s*lde  for  wUdem««s 
S£  ^left^uncut.  tols  wouldbrlng  t^e 
Whole  law  into  question  and  I  th^k  that  we 
have  not  satisfactorily  solved  that  problem. 
We  do  not.  frankly,  know  what  sort  of  tim- 
ber we  have  available.  „-«-. 

The  second  effect,  however,  does  °ot  neoee 
«ruy  foUow.  Th*t  is,  toe  l?^«ll»*«^'f*,^*=: 
tlon  of  toe  logs  process^l,  becsAise  this  U  a 
function  of  past,  present  and  foe  future  s^e 
K«t  service  lind  and  toe  volume  <rf  prt- 
yate  timber  avaUable.  It  *!*>  depends  on 
the  demand  for  toe  lumber  "f^  plywood^ 

This  alone  brings  toe  rest  of  toe  sequence 
under  suspicion,  but  toere  la  «»°^J°^  * 
furtoer  question.  A  reduction  of  labor  re- 
quired a?  a  result  of  pure  lo«  entering  the 
production  process  Is  not  a  foregone  condu- 
S^.7n  ex^nmatlon  of  toe  historical  r«ord 
of  toe  industry  will  show  a  larger  number  of 
emSoyees  30  years  ago  wlto  a  lower  level  of 

^°Th^'  has  been  increased  capital  imput 
and  better  utUlzatlon  of  logs  In  toe  recent 
years.  This  has  had  a  much  greater  Inipact 
on  employment  toan  timber  harvest  alone^ 
S^bor  Unput.  may  In  fact,  be  at  *bo^t  toe 
irreducible  amount  given  the  P«»«^^.^<=.^ 
nolOKlcal  state  of  toe  industry  and  the  log 
^ut^e^ctlons  which  would  occur  to  living 
the  WUdemess  may  not  result  in  a  reduced 
labor  Imput  at  all. 

The  reduction  of  timber  flrma  net  earnings 
does  not  follow  completely  either.  Net  earn- 
ings are  a  function  of  many  areas  and  vajl- 
aWes.  including  rights,  labor  costs,  capital  re- 
turn, inventory  mark-up,  price  and  the  effl- 
clencv  of  the  production  crew.  Now,  of  all  or 
?h«e^^y  prfces  are  directly  related  to  toe 
allowable  cut  and  this  can  be  absorbed  In- 
ternally by  a  more  efficient  usage  of  raw  ma- 
terial. I  might  add  toat  It  Jf^f  »^ '^^^^^ 
by  the  variation  between  what  the  BLM  ana 
the  Forest  Service  allow  to  be  taken  out^ 

Point  5  is  interrelated  wlto  point  4.  and  l^n 
addition  It  depends  on  toe  tax  rate  set  by  the 
State  and  toe  Federal  Government  on  net 
corporate  Income.  It  Is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion but  a  little  more  complicated  and  I  don  t 
want  to  get  Into  It  right  at  the  moment.  It 
hM  to  do  wlto  toe  tax  liability,  which  Is  on 
the  increase  this  year  because  the  prl^  of 
lumber  and  plywood  Is  ^^rjilgh-  L^t>«-;  ^^ 
fact,  at  the  present  time  Is  highest  on  the 
Index  for  any  commodity. 

common  receipt*  from  toe  Forest  Service 
are  not  dependent  on  the  volume  of  the  cut. 
but  on  toe  value.  Thus,  high  sale  prices  for  a 
clump  of  timber  in  conjunction  with  lowcut 
might  produce  higher  revenue  for  toe  Forest 
Serrtce  and  therefore  higher  payment  for  the 

'°lf  ^^""unllkely  toat  a  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  trees  available  for  sale  would  result 
in  a  lower  price  per  unit  ol  logs^  At  least,  tax 
revenue  Is  not  a  function  of  the  number  of 

trees  cut.  _  , „,,  . 

If  all  toe  consequences  of  preserving  wild- 
erness areas  were  to  come  about,  that  Is  re- 
duced   income,    employment    and    reduced 
^.  then  toere  would  be  multiple  effects 
on  toe  economy,  but  this  raises  th«  question 
as  to  if  there  could  be  other  multipliers  at 
work  in  toe  opposite  direction.  WhUe  toe 
lumber  and  wood  products  were  having  a 
depressing  effect  on  toe  •«"^o'"7'  °*^"  ^Jl" 
dustrtes  which  were  expanding  might  exert 
even  a  greater  multiple  effect  In  an  upward 
direction.  This   Is   not   to   suggest   that  re- 


ducing the  number  of  trees  cut  would  caus- 
ally effect  otoer  indxistrles  to  expand.  It 
only  suggests  that  a  reduction  in  lumbwr  and 
wood  products  activity  does  not  mean  that 
all  others  wUl  experience  only  subtraction. 

Otoer  activities  such  as  trade  and  serv- 
ices could  expand  In  spite  of  lumber  and 
wood  products  declining.  One  powlble  ex- 
pansion that  would  need  to  be  considered 
would  be  the  refurbishment  of  non-wUder- 
ness  timber  management  area*.  Boto  for  more 
erowtng  trees  and  for  non-wUdem«ss  recie- 
atlon.  This  would  be  labor  Intensive  work 
and  could  provide  for  more  Jobs  than  the 
reduction   lumber   work,   whatever   It  Is. 

There  are  many  otoer  aapecU  of  the  prob- 
lem as  to  how  much  wlldemeee  to  preserve. 
There   need*   to   be    concern   wlto   further 
watershed  management  problems.  The  rts- 
InK  demand  for  outdoor  rwsreatlon  sites  of 
8^  kinds,  plus  questions  about  future  dis- 
counted uses  of  timber  supply  fcnd  problems 
related  to  toe  proper  amount  of  return  of 
development  funds  that  should  be  appUed 
to  toe  vrood  producte  funds  and  many  otoer 
questions  about  toe  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucte Industry.  ^,  ,, 
Some  of  toe  information  Is  currently  avail- 
able and  It  clearly  Indicates  toat  toe  wise 
course  of  action  Is  to  delay  toe  decision  on 
wilderness  areas  or  potential  wUdemess  areas 
until   they    can   be    fully   examined   In   aU 
aspecte  pcwsible. 

Mr.  LACT.  Thank  you.  Don.  Are  toere  any 

''"mts^Beal.  I  am  mterested  in  what  he  mM 
about  toe  economic  effecte  of  logging.  One 
of  the  problems  toat  I  face  or  that  n^y 
people  face,  but  I  am  on  toe  Lane  Air  Pol- 
lution Authority  Board,  1b  the  prob- 
lems of  disposing  of  sawdust.  Now.  we  find 
that  toe  more  lumber  that  Is  being  cut  the 
more  sawdust  we  have  to  dispose  of .  If  we 
are  not  shipping,  well.  If  we  are  shipping 
logs  to  Japan.  Japan  doesnt  want  our  saw- 
dust  

Mr.  Watson.  Oh,  yes  toey  do.       ^  ^  ^. 
Mrs.  BKAL.  They  do.  that  Is  fine,  but  wh^ 
Mr    Watson.  That  Is  why  they  pay  $000 
for  the  cedar  because  they  use  every  scrap 
that  Is  m  that  log. 

Mrs  BKAi,.  But.  they  dont  want  to  ship 
the  sawdust  from  Eugene.  Oregon,  to  Japan. 
Our  shlpmente  of  sav^dust  out  of  Lane 
County  have  fallen  off.  This  has  an  effect,  a 
very  direct  effect  on  air  pollution  because 
sometolng  has  to  be  done  to  that  wood  or 
that  sawdust.  We  cant  bum  It  aU  In  boil- 
ers of  toe  University  or  by  Weyerhauser.  It 
ha*  to  be  disposed  of  somewhere  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  rid  of  It.  ^  ,.».  . 

What  I  am  wondering  about  Is  whetoer 
this  is  the  relationship  and  a  very  intimate 
relationship  between  toe  slM  of  toe  ^ow- 
able  or  at  least  the  allowable  timber  that  is 
cut  and  toe  utUlzatlon  of  waste  products 
through  particle  board  and,  so  on? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes.  If  we  reduce  toe  aUow- 
able  cut  or  increase  toe  price  of  toe  lo^  sold 
on  public  land,  toere  vrould  be  Increased  uti- 
lization—If  toey  were  forced,  for  example, 
to  pay  we  or  HOO  per  toousand.  instead  ol 
the  average  of  »49  that  toey  were  P»ylhg  U" 
year  for  Douglas  Fir,  they  would  probably 
use  a  lot  more  of  what  they  go  Into  toe  woods 
to  take  out.  I  wovUd  even  say  that  wouia 
work  to  reduce  toe  size  of  the  cut. 

The  market  that  exlste  at  toe  present  tuns 
18  not  a  competitive  market  and  It  1*  sub- 
ject to  oonalderable  public  manlpulaUon  awl 
I  think  that  vre  ought  to  explore  toe  possi- 
bility of  controUlng  toe  market. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  dont  ad- 
vocate this  and  I  dont  say  right  now  that 
we  raise  toe  price  of  public  timber,  but  wW 
I  am  saying  Is  that  we  ought  to  explore  the 
posslbUlty  what  would  happen  If  we  did  tnis 
sort  of  thing. 
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ifn  B-"  Another  by-product  of  a  he*vy 
cutu'toe  excess  of  newsprint  now.  You  hays 
Sobably  seen  that  a  Eugene  Boys'  CTub  1*  in 
SSrtnOghte  flnanclaUy  because  they  are 
Sokmger  able  to  eeU  their  new^rtot. 

r^  1*  too  much  house  fuel  now  and 
this  1*  too  much  pulp  material  and  now 
SHottom  ha*  dropped  out  ot  thjre^ydlng 
^■oaoer  thing.  Thl*  U  anothw  wart*  prob- 
S^^t  awi^  to  be  a  definite  oonrtattoa 
^woSd  yiTsay  so  between  a  heavy  cut 
^d  a  solid  warte  problem  that  gete  wor«> 

•'tte  wSwN.  Yes.  so  far  as  the  Industry 
^d  what  toe  government  statisticians  rrfer 
to  as  SIC  34.  accounto  for  somewhere  In  toe 
MlKbborhood  of  40  percent  of  aU  soUd  waste 
^kierlal  produced  In  toe  economy  each  year. 
Mining  U  another  big  one  and  mining  ac- 
countt  for  a  very  large  percentage  that  would 
be  in  the  area  of  40  percent.  ActuaUy.  houae- 
hold  waste  is  very  minor  only  about  6  per- 
„nt  at  toe  most.  Including  aU  toe  trash 
that  you  throw  away  for  paper  products.  The 
j^  ttaah  problem  Is  In  toe  waste  producte, 
the  chips  and  toe  like. 

Mrs.  BxAL.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Brm*.  CoxUd  you  give  me  an  example 
as  I  understood  from  some  of  your  remark* 
in  toe  latter  part  of  your  stetement.  It  Is 
possible  for  the  economy  of  Oregon  to  show 
anupwaxd  trend  In  spite  of  a  down  trend 
in  toe  logging  industry.  baslcaUy  is  toat 
what  you  were  saying? 

Mr.  Watson.  It  would  be  feasible,  that  U 

correct. 
Mr.  Brms.  Has  It  ever  happened? 
Mr.  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr  Bxms.  Could  you  give  me  an  example? 
Mr.  Watson.  In  19«6-1967.  when  toe  lum- 
ber and  wood  producte  industry  showed 
quite  marked  reduction  in  output,  mostly  to 
the  credit  crunch.  I  can  give  you  the  figure 
If  you  want  toe  direct  figure  on  the  reduc- 
tion, but  It  was  on  the  order  of  around  12 
to  14  percent. 

Then  after  the  economy  went  naovlng 
along  and  I  think  toat  was.  In  fact,  the 
year  In  which  Oregon  experienced  something 
of  a  9  percent  Increase  In  Income. 

Mr  Bkttis.  What  factors  were  Increasing 
at  toe  time  the  logging  Industry  was  going 
down  some?  ^ 

Mr.  Watson.  WeU.  toe  manufacturing, 
farming  and  services  and  trades  were  ex- 
panding. I  think  that  In  1967.  and  I  would 
hate  to  be  quoted  on  this,  but  I  tolnk  that 
1967  was  toe  high  Income  year  for  agri- 
culture, which.  Incldently  wa*  relatively  im- 
portant to  toe  Stete's  economy  and  one 
which  we  ought  to  consider  when  we  start 
cutting  out  toe  tree*. 

Agriculture  Is  a  heavy  user  of  water  and  If 
we  poUute  toe  water  In  cutting  down  toe 
trees,  sUtetlon  In  the  flood  plains  and  toe 
reservoirs,  we  might  lose  more  from  agricul- 
ture than  we  gain  from  cutting  toe  trees. 
Again,  this  Is  speculation  and  one  more  area 
which  I  think  toat  we  co\ild  Investigate, 
explore  and  at  least  we  would  know  more 
than  w«  know  now. 

Mr.  Brms.  What  about,  speaking  of  spec- 
ulation, toe  relationship  of  this  kind  of 
thing  to  our  to\iri»t  Industry,  which  1*  In- 
crea^ng.  am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes.  I  have  been  for  a  long 
time  a  UtUe  skeptical  of  toe  Idea  toe  tourism 
produces  a  sizable  net  income  In  February. 
I  would  suspect  that  more  Oregonlan*  spend 
more  outside  the  Stete  than  outsiders  spend 
here. 

I  would  have  you  compare  only  a  week  at 
the  coast  at  Sunset  Bav  wlto  a  week  In  Las 
Vegas,  or  a  week  In  New  York.  Now.  thl*  U 
obviously  a  very  simplified  sort  of  explana- 
tion as  we  dont  have  the  flguree  and  I  dont 
know  that  we  can  get  toem.  I  dont  think 
that  toe  fact  of  whether  we  cut  toe  trees 
or  dont  cut  toe  trees  would  have  much  ef- 
fect on  the  tourist  trade.  I  dont  tolnk  you 
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would  find  many  Callfomlan*  at  Frendh 
Fete,  but  you  might  find  an  occasional  strmy 
us  toere. 

Mr.  Lact.  Thank  you  very  much,  Profesaor 
Wateon.  ^  ..  * 

We  have  seven  people  who  have  aaked  to 
■peak  before  4  o'clock  and  that  1*  13  minutes 
from  now.  We  wiU  call  toem  a*  rapidly  as 
we  can  and  I  would  ask  you  to  limit  your 
statemente  to  throe  minutes  or  two  minutea. 
If  you  have  a  longer  stetement  to  make,  you 
might  ask  to  be  deferred  If  you  can  po«lbly 
^eak  after  4  o'clock. 

Edward  Vogt?  

Mr.  Edwau)  Voot.  My  name  is  Edward  vogt 
and  I  speak  as  a  private  individual  and  for 
persons  who  are  friend*  of  toe  French  Pete 
Creek  area  and  all  toe  people  who  go  to  toat 
area.  We  believe  toat  toe  French  Pete  Creek 
area  should  be  left  In  Ite  natural  condition 
for  toe  exclusive  tise  as  a  wUdemess  area. 
This  Is  because  such  area*  are  in  ever  in- 
creasing demand  for  relief  and  relaxation 
from  our  noisy  and  hurried  everyday  life. 

We  feel  that  the  money  frtan  logging  wUl 
soon  or  twenty  years  from  now.  nobody  wUl 
know  where  toe  money  la  and  the  money  will 
be  gone.  But  If  we  leave  the  area,  It  will  still 
be  toere  to  enjoy,  indefinitely. 

There  are  many  areas  that  have  roads  and 
campgrounds  to  satisfy  toe  people  who  pre- 
fer to  have  developed  recreation  camps.  We 
need  French  Pete  Creek  and  many  more 
areas  to  maintain  a  dependable  stream  flow. 
The  recent  nxllng  by  toe  Forest  Service 
for  permlte  indicates  that  use  of  wUdemess 
areas  has  reached  the  condition  where  more 
areas  should  be  added  to  primitive  wUder- 
nesE  areas  and  not  reduced. 

Thank  you.  «»_* 

Mrs.  BxAL.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  vogt. 
Joyce  Salisbury? 

Ms.  JoTCX  Sausb-dxt.  I  am  Joyce  Salisbury, 
a  democratic  candidate  for  stete  repre- 
sentetlve  from  District  40.  I  strongly  urge 
toe  preservation  of  French  Pete  Valley  in  Ite 
natural  stete.  One  of  toe  few  untouched 
spote  in  toe  United  Stetes.  I  feel  that  It  Is 
oxir  duty  to  protect  It  from  toe  avarice  of 
man  and  toe  saw.  I  am  not  convinced  toat 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  lumber  in  toe  United 
Stetes  a*  long  as  we  are  exporting  logs  to 
Japan.  It  Is  greed  for  ImmedUte  profit 
wltoout  planning  for  toe  future  toat  has 
denuded  so  many  of  Oregon's  hills.  Some- 
where people  of  conscience  must  say  "Stop". 
This  lovely  valley  should  be  preserved  as  a 
monument  to  nature,  one  place  that  "clvU- 
Ized"  man  ha*  not  irretrievably  altered  or 
destroyed  In  hi*  wanton  uae  of  toe  world's 
natural  resouroee. 

Mrs.   Bxax,.   ITiank    you    very    much.   M«. 
aau*bury. 
Stanton  A.  Cook? 

Mr.  Staktok  Cook.  My  name  la  Stanton 
Cook  and  I  live  at  1883  Longvlew  Avenue. 
I  am  an  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  at 
the  University  of  Oregon.  I  want  to  speak  to 
favor  of  preserving  French  Pete  frofn  logging 
at  the  present  time  fear  two  main  r»a*ons. 
First  is  toat  toe  need  to  preeerve  some 
watershed  from  toe  damaging  effect  of  bxiUd- 
Ing  ro€Ml8.  culverte  and  cutting  out  toe  trees, 
and  disrupting  toe  soU.  Such  watershed  we 
QMd  for  toe  purpose  of  study  to  order  to 
be  able  to  Judge  toe  effecte  of  our  logging 
practices  on  watershed.  This  is  one  area  toat 
has  been  very  much  neglected  to  the  ecl- 
entlflc  Uterature.  There  have  been  very  few 
studies  done  on  nutrient  cycling  and  toe 
effecte  of  logging  on  accelerated  erosion  and 
on  others  such  as  tols. 

Then  as  you  know  very  weU.  we  have 
saved  very  few  such  streams  for  sclentlflc 
tovestlgatlon.  Thtis.  we  are  In  the  posttton 
of  not  really  knowing  what  we  are  doing  to 
our  watershed. 

Secondly,  toere  are  a  number  of  usee  that 
are  recognized  as  bona  fide  usee  to  the  nee 
concept  which  are  tocotnpatlble.  Such  as  it 
Is  tocompatlble  to  log  toe  area  and  study 


It  at  toe  same  time.  Or  to  use  It  for  oert»to 
form*  of  recreation  and  log  It  at  toe  ma» 
time.  It  U  to  toe  multiple  uae  oonoept,  to 
my  opinion,  that  this  applies.  It  U  particu- 
larly Important  that  we  preserve  for  a  rec- 
reatlonUt.  for  a  scientist,  for  education  and 
for,  to  fact,  i^precUtton  and  study. 

I  think  toat  to  toe  years  gone  by  and  we 
look  back  at  toe  few  qmte  that  we  hare 
saved,  we  wUl  find  that  toey  are  much  more 
valuable  to  \is  over  toe  long  tsrm  than  toey 
would  have  been  logged  over  the  short  term. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mrs.  BxAi..  Thank  you. 
Mr  Brm*.  If  you  could  wait  around  for  a 
few  mtoutee.  I  would  lUe  to  aak  you  a  few 
furtoer  question*. 

Mrs.  Bbai..  If  you  dont  have  to  leave  right 
away,  we  would  like  to  discuss  your  remarks 
wlto  yon.  Dr.  Cook. 
Dr.  OooK.  I  can  be  here  untU  4:18. 
Mrs.  BsAL.  WeU.  I  have  to  caU  toe  people 
who  have  requested  to  be  heard  first. 
Ken  BabbsT 

Mr.  KxN  Baxbs.  Well,  my  name  I*  Ken 
Babbs  and  I  live  at  Route  2,  Box  367,  Maple 
Isle  Lane,  Just  on  the  otoer  side  of  the  free- 
way. I  am  speaking  today  entirely  on  my 
own  behalf  and  toe  Izsue  that  French  Pete 
has  raised.  I  understand  that  this  transcript 
is  going  to  Washington  and  today  I  am  not 
talking  Just  to  toe  peop.e  here  but  to  toe  au- 
dience in  Washington  toat  has  the  power  to 
decide  toe  fate  of  not  oiUy  French  Pete,  but 
many  otoer  issues  that  are  going  to  oome 
to  light  as  French  Pete  ha«;  because  I  see 
the  issue  U  one  of  a  growing  consciousness 
that  Is  coming  over  this  country  as  opposed 
to  an  old  fashioned  con*cU>u«ness  which  runs 
the  country.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  profit 
motivated  oonaclousneas  as  opposed  to  a 
love  and  ahartog  and  cooperation. 

Now,  thl*  changing  consciousness  ha*  been 
coming  on  for  some  time  and  It  '.*  really 
being  expreessd  here  to  Oregon,  particularly 
to  Eugene.  Now,  If  we  can  somehow  oom- 
mxinlcate  to  Washington  that  the  Idea  of 
making  a  doUar  off  of  something  or  as  much 
money  as  you  can  make  off  of  it.  Is  no  longer 
the  conaideraUons  that  we  are  Uvlng  by.  I 
personaUy  have  put  a  limit  on  my  own 
spending  of  $160  a  month.  On  that  money, 
I  am  raising  three  kids  and  taking  care  of 
a  piece  of  land  that  Is  about  one  acre,  so  I 
know  that  it  can  be  done. 

It  was  very  totereeUng  here  today  to  heal 
toe  discussion  of  the  waste  material.  tMCause 
I  think  toat  tols  Is  one  of  toe  solution*  to 
our  problem*. 

The  set  up  of  the  universe  seems  to  be  of 
aU  beings  living  off  of  each  otoer.  Then 
there  U  no  such  tolng  as  a  waste  product. 
The  only  thing  U  man's  lack  of  imagination 
and  how  to  tise  toe  waste  jawlucte.  I  uae  few 
a  symbol  all  toe  time  to  thinking  about  ttaese 
things  the  v«t  Item  toat  I  think  ba*  cor- 
rupted u*,  which  U  money.  I  only  have  a 
nickel  on  me  today,  but  that  nickel  says.  "In 
Ood  We  Trust".  That  the  moikey  Is  Just  a 
aymbol.  It  Is  to  Ood  that  we  trust  and  when 
we  trust  to  thl*.  thl*  piece  of  stuff,  we  are 
cormpting  toe  very  thing  that  made  us. 

Now.  speclfloaUy  French  Pete  Is  that.  The 
trees  139  toere,  which  man  tried  to  go  to  and 
change  toto  money.  Then  he  Is  destroying 
aomethtog  that  was  made  by  toe  Creator.  I 
dont  feel  like  this  U  ovir  role  to  the  plan. 

The  understanding  of  our  role  comes  vary 
slowly,  but  It  Is  coming  to  more  and  more 
of  us.  Our  role  here  U  to  help,  to  assist,  to 
operate  to  make  life  better  for  one  another 
and  w  know  now  that  it  la  not  tb*  material 
goods.  It  Is  not  the  profit  that  we  make  that 
.».»>—  our  Uvea  better,  but  It  1*  th*  way  we 
ratete  to  everything  on  toe  planet.  That  to 
the  people,  the  animal*,  the  trees  and  ttoe 
rock*.  Somwlay  we  wUl  be  living  to  a  rock 
bouse. 

Mrs.  BSAL.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Margaret  Patotoe.  1*  she  stlU  here? 
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Mb.    MABOAmrr    PATonnt.    I    un    M«r|fti«t 

P&tolJM,  3Ma  Alder  strMt.  I  haT«  no  t«cli- 
nlcal  Infon&Atloii  to  add  but  at  the  taeKBmoX 
1  ajn  tb«  BepubUoan  eandldftt*  for  th»  Boom 
of  IUpnMDta>UTW.  K  I  bAT*  been  talUsg 
to  ft  btiocb  ctf  people.  Almost  ftU  of  tbe  people 
tbet  I  hft*e  been  telklsc  to  ftre  very  miusti 
In  teTor  of  ■•Tto*  French  Pete.  Only  one 
penon  bae  •usvaated  to  me  that  It  should 
be   uaed   for  multiple   uae. 

Nov.  I  would  Uke  to  yield  the  rest  of  my 
time  to  Dr.  Cook  lo  that  you  could  art 
him  queetk>n«. 

Mrs.  BxAL.  I  have  ft  couple  more  people 
that  I  have  to  call  before  4  o'clock.  Elizabeth 
Shaw,  la  ahe  here? 

M«.  KusnaaTB  Shaw.  My  name  is  Elizabeth 
Shaw  of   1910  Van  Buren. 

As  we  have  provided  for  more  people  there 
have  been  more  people  and  many  now  con- 
alder  the  world  populated  and  fasUy  becom- 
ing spoiled.  Ijefa  try  not  to  develop  the  same 
Htuation  In  our  wlldemeaa.  We  will  need 
more  wUdemeas  so  that  people  do  not  further 
aep^rate  themaelvee  from  the  true  necee- 
sltlee  of  life  and  make  themaelvea  extinct. 
Man  ahould  no  longer  try  to  adapt  hla  en- 
vironment to  himself  but  rather  like  the 
l^n^m«.lm,  sdapt  to  nature.  I  too,  have  hiked 
French  Pete  and  rwam  In  the  creek,  find- 
ing all  of  It  very  refreahlng. 

Let's  leave  French  Pete  alone  and  our 
other  surviving  wlldemeaa  alone  .  .  . 
man's  already  got  his  hands  dabbling  de- 
structively In  too  many  things.  Life  of  all 
should  be  our  obJectlTe,  not  death.  Arent 
there  enough  dtlea  and  crowds  for  people 
who  want  the  rights,  btit  will  there  ever  be 
enough  wlldemeas7 

By  logging  French  Pete,  many  human 
rights  and  reeouroee  are  hurt,  but  by  leav- 
ing the  area  alone,  only  flnanrial  rights  are 
hurt.  In  all  falrneas  and  with  our  prlcvttlea 
stral^t,  let's  leave  our  wUdemeee  alone. 

There   Is  a  very  obvious  biimper  sticker 
out  now  that  saya  "Legallae  Freedom",  and 
I  think  that  this  can  also  apply  to  "Xegallfla 
Wilderness".  Thank  you. 
Mrs.  BxAL.  Thank  you. 
Jerry  L.  Kiln? 

Mr.  JnBT  L.  Enuf.  My  name  la  Jerry  Edln 
and  I  Uve  In  Kugene.  I  have  worked  In  the 
woods  as  a  logger  and  In  a  mill  and  I  just 
have  got  done  with  planting  trees  this  year. 
I  have  seen  what  happens  when  you  clear  cut 
and  It  Is  Just  sickening  to  me.  That  Is  one 
reason  why  I  plant  trees. 

I  think  that  the  French  Pete  should  be 
part  of  the  Three  Slsteia  Wllderneea  area.  I 
dont  know  of  very  mAny  places  left  like  that 
where  I  can  go  and  not  see  the  trees  cut  and 
chopped,  where  I  can  enjoy  being  with  na- 
ture and  It  hasn't  been  screwed  up  by  hu- 
mans. 
Mis.  Bxal.  Thank  you. 
Olen  A.  love? 

Mr.  O1.XN  Lovs.  My  name  la  Olen  Love  and 
I  live  In  E^^gene.  I  have  no  expert  testimony 
at  all.  Just  that  of  a  father  and  as  a  teacher 
and  as  the  husband  of  a  teacher.  I  wish  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  my  family  and  myself. 
This  Is  In  urging  that  French  Pete  be  left  In 
Its  natural  state,  with  no  logging,  selective  or 
otherwise,  and  no  roads.  I  have  taken  my 
small  chhtren  hiking  In  the  French  Pete  Val- 
ley, and  my  wife,  a  biology  teacher,  has  taken 
her  classes  there  for  field  study.  We  both 
believe  that  French  Pete  Is  a  unique  area 
which  deserves  to  be  protected  and  preserved 
for  our  own  time  and  for  the  future.  It  Is  a 
low-level  virgin  forest,  accessible  nearly  all 
the  year  around.  There  are  plenty  of  "man- 
sged"  foreets  where  I  can  take  my  children, 
but  there  Is  only  one  French  Pete,  and  there 
are  very  few  such  low-level  areas  first  growth 
fonats  which  are  available  the  year  around. 
As  preasuree  for  cutting  more   timber   In- 
creaae,  as  our  populations  grows.  It  is  ever 
more  Important  that  we  preeerve  such  areas 
for  the  future.  Once  we  road  French  P»te 


and  cut  It,  w»  can  never  restore  It.  Surely 
we  can  set  aside  one  area  of  old  forest  close 
to  the  state's  second  largest  population  area 
for  the  enjoyment  and  spiritual  health  of  Its 
cltlaens.  The  notion  that  prsservtng  French 
Pete  would  be  "locking  it  up"  I  find  par- 
ticularly q>eclous.  Anyone  who  can  walk  can 
enjoy  French  Pete.  Our  wUdsmess  areas  are 
already  becoming  overcrowded  with  the  many 
pexaons  who  ar*  willing  to  get  out  of  their 
cars  and  walk  In  to  our  lovely  alpine  areas. 
We  need  more  such  areas,  espsclaUy  those  like 
French  Pete  which  are  at  ft  low  elevation 
and  can  be  visited  throughout  the  year 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  French  Pete  be 
left  as  It  is.  Thank  you. 

Mra.  BKAi.  Dr.  Cook  U  still  here  and  avaU- 

Mr.  Bxms.  Dr.  Cook,  speaking  of  French 
Pete  now  as  an  area  for  scientific  study,  and 
as  a  total  drainage  area,  it  certainly  would 
be  logging  certainly  would  street  Its  value 
for  this  purpose;  wouldn't  recreational  use, 
the  kind  of  intensive  recreational  use  that  It 
Is  likely  to  get  In  the  future  equaUy  destroy 
Its  value  as  an  area  for  scientific  study? 

Dr  Cook.  I  think  that  there  would  be  no 
doubt  but  what  it  would  have  an  effect  and 
I  don't,  myself,  have  a  picture  of  how  Intense 
this  recreational  use  would  be.  The  large 
number  of  people  being  there  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  system,  but,  for  Instance,  It 
might  have  very  Uttle  effect  or  a  very,  very 
slight  effect  on  the  natural  movement  of  the 
soil.  The  conservatively  built  trails  would 
have  a  very  small  effect  as  oompared  to  log- 
ging roads. 

Mr.  Brms.  Then  the  value  would  continue 
and  we  would  have  to  have  massive  recrea- 
tional use  before  we  would  begin  to  do  any 
serious  damage? 

Dr.  Cook.  I  would  think  io,  because  after 
all,  it  Is  a  very  large  space.  This  is  one  of 
the  points  that  we  have  very  few  such  large 
\indl3turbed  spaces  even  avaUable  to  study. 
The  studies  that  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  Cascades  and  elsewhere  have  been  on 
very  »"na.n  watersheds. 

Mrs.  Bsjx.  Would  you  conalder  It  a  valuable 
place  for  scientific  study  of  a  complete  drain- 
age of  that  kind? 

Dr.  CooK.  Tes,  because  for  one  reason,  it 
is  mainly  foreet  and  that  would  make  It  dif- 
ferent from  areas  that  woxild  come  down 
from  a  drainage  area  that  would  have  a 
lATge  area  that  is  not  forest. 

Mrs.  Beal.  What  would  you  expect  the 
scientific  value  of  such  a  study  to  be  or  what 
kind  of  usefiU  Information  would  you  con- 
sider that  It  would  produce? 

Dr.  Cook.  I  think  It  would  produce  an  Idea 
of  a  norm  of  the  streams  and  so  forth.  It 
might,  from  such  studies,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  reckon  the  amount  of  restoration  that 
takes  place  within  the  system. 

There  would  be  possible  studies  on  the 
Indigenous  fauna  and  flora  In  the  streams. 
and  relate  this  to  the  roclu  and  trees.  This 
is  a  large  area  of  control  which  is  being 
taken  care  of  by  nature. 

Mr.  Brms.  You  mentioned  studies  having 
occurred  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  To 
your  knowledge  has  there  ever  been  an  op- 
port\xnlty  to  even  study  an  area  this  large, 
sav  over  several  years? 

br.  Cook.  No.  In  fact,  becaiise  the  Federal 
resources  or  research  priorities  hasn't  funded 
large  scale  studies  of  watersheds.  The  In- 
ternational Biological  Programs  are  only  a 
few  years  old.  but  we  are  very  eager  to  do 
something  of  this  nature. 

Now,  it  might  be  also  sold  thAt  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  studying  this  sort  of  thing 
for  a  long  time,  it  is  not  true.  The  studies 
have  been  much  more  Umlted  on  a  scale 
geographically  relating  to  techniques  of 
planting,  establishment  of  reforestation  and 
the  techniques  of  getting  out  the  logs.  B«l*- 
tlve  to  organic  studies,  there  have  been  very 
few  studies  of  a  whole  ranfe. 


Mr.  Bvms.  Tbrai  sites  such  as  tbJs  very 
close  to  the  Unlventty  of  Ongon.  thla  will 
provide  an  excellent  pUcs  ft>r  dlaas  work  and 

so  on,  in  the  future,  tt  It  Is  rtaarvad? 
Dr.  GooK.  Tea,  I  would  ny  so.  Not  aakj 

for  the  Unlversltfy.  but  for  srsryons  in  Oor^ 
vallls  for  that  matter,  too. 

Mrs.  BXAi..  That  question  leads  ilgbt  tato  a 
question  that  was  handsd  to  m«  by  aoms- 
one  and  I  think  that  It  Is  a  vsry  good  ques- 
tion. It  says,  please  ask  Dr.  Oook  If  Freaoh 
Pete  win  help  TnalntAln  diversity  at  tzae 
species  as  opposed  to  the  mansgemsat  at 
every  area  on  short  rotation  oycles? 

Dr.  Cook.  Well,  I  think  that  It  would  be 
more  a  question  of — wen,  <haU  I  say  that  the 
species  that  are  there  I  think  will  peniit 
elsewhere.  I  think  the  question  wants  to  get 
at  representation  of  the  dlffetent  apedes.  If 
It  Is  logged  and  managed,  let's  say  for  Doug- 
las Fir,  this  will  m  that  area  leave  the  plia 
for  the  reforestation  as  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  a  diversity  or  a  mtiltlctilture,  so  1 
think  that  Is  true. 

Mrs.  Bkal.  Do  you  have  fiirther  questions? 
Mr,  Mxi.  Jackson.  We  have  been  throwing 
a  couple  of  words  around  here  and  one  is 
uniqueness  and  the  other  is  a  norm.  I  guess 
the  question  Is,  Is  It  a  typloal  area  and  If 
you  were  to  look  at  all  other  areas  of  simi- 
lar size  up  and  down  the  Casoades,  Is  this  at 
a  typical  tyi)e7 

Dr.  Cook.  I  find  that  very  difficult  to  an- 
swer. I  am  not  aware  of  any  pecularltles  that 
sire  up  there. 

Mr  jACKsoif.  Well,  Is  there  any  unique- 
ness, other  than  the  fact  tba.t  It  has  not 
been  logged? 

Dr,  Cook.  Well,  that  is  right,  and  it  has 
a  structural  uniqueness  beoaxise  It  hasnt 
been  logged.  There  Is  no  road  along  one  side 
or  the  other  and  how  many  areas  do  you  go 
to  in  this  State  without  seeing  a  road?  There 
wont  be  many  yean  before  there  will  bs 
roads  going  along  both  sides  of  all  of  our 
streams. 

The  other  question  was  about  norm.  And 
by  that  I  mean  some  measure  of  what  might 
be  the  condition  where  man  has  not  or  is 
not  manipulating.  It  has  been  said  that 
man  has  been  burning  for  thousands  of  years 
and  this  is  true.  It  is  a  part  of  the  human 
thing,  the  recurring  fires;  but  the  use  d 
herbicides  and  the  use  of  pesticides  and  dis- 
turbing things  by  building  roads  and  cul- 
verts and  I  think  that  la  really  only  ootreot- 
ed  by  glacial  action. 

So,  If  people  want  to  find  out  about  the 
effect  of  road  building  or  logging,  they  will 
have  to  be  able  to  say,  vrell,  look,  our  trees 
In  our  logged  areas  are  just  the  same  there 
as  those  in  the  unlogged  areas.  I  think  that 
you  will  agree  that  there  Is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  doubt  throughout  the  whole 
citizenry  about  our  forests. 

I  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Forest  Service's 
own  interest  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  doing  a  good  job  and  they  can  only 
do  this  if  they  have  a  norm  to  try  It  out  on. 
Mrs.  Bkal.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 
Mr.  Brms.  Tea,  one  of  the  argmnents  fa- 
voring cutting  on  behalf  of  the  mdustry,  of 
course,  has  been  the  fact  that  there  Is 
disease  in  French  Pete,  and  now  just  for 
the  sake  of  the  record,  disease  being  a  nat- 
ural process,  you  are  for  allowing  disease 
to  continue  there  if  It  wante  to,  I  take  It? 

Dr.  Cook.  Yes,  I  think  that  It  Is  very  im- 
portant. This  Is  an  area  that  needs  to  be 
without  pesticides,  if  you  are  Interested  in 
biological  control.  In  subtler,  more  sophis- 
ticated or  more  economical  means,  then  you 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  a  place  where 
there  was  some  sort  of  natural  popxilatlon. 
Associated  with  those  thousands  of  Indi- 
vidual plants  up  there,  there  is  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  average  or  normal  insect 
fauna  and  bird  fauna  and  the  very  thing 
that  Interacts  to  control  the  Inaect  popula- 
tion. 


gere  again,  I  vote  for  the  concept  of  some 
Mud  of  normal  situation. 

j^  Bbal.  Thank  you  very  much  and 
4mnk'  you  for  waiting.  Dr.  Oook. 
"Y^Jaited  to  aek  now  whether  anybody 
aust  be  heard  right  away.  We  wouldUteJ 
to  have  a  10  minute  recess  and  I  would 
Uke  to  read  you  a  telegram  from  Senator 
^(dd  that  has  just  arrived.  Is  there 
•avbody  that  must  be  heard  right  now  or 
^  you  wait  for  16  or  20  minutes  until  we 
(ma  have  our  short  recess? 

Then,  from  Senator  Hatfield,  It  Is  ad- 
dnased  to  Roger  Mellem  and  it  says.  "The 
terttoony  presented  today  In  Eugene  wUl 
b«  made  a  part  of  the  ofllclal  recOTd  of  the 
May  36  hearing  In  Washington  on  Senate  BUI 
386  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  extent  to  which 
joa  have  gone  to  Insure  an  accurate  tran- 
Kttpt.  The  Senate  Interior  Committee  will 
snaUy  appreciate  your  efforts. 

Sincerely,    Mark   Hatfield,   United    States 

Senator."  ^, 

MOW,  we  will  recess  for  ten  minutes,  until 

4:36. 
(Hearing  In  recess  for  10  minutes.) 
jm.  BsAi~  The  Hearing  on  Senate  BUI  886 
will  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Baut.  Mn.  WaddaU  ? 
Mrs.  KLnsABTTH  Wamwli,.  I  certainly  favor 
tiis  idea  of  making  French  Pete  into  an  lnt«r- 
xnodlate  recreational  area.  I  think  from  the 
orations   that   have   been    given,    I   havent 
iMard  aU  at  them,  but  I  am  sure  that  they 
have  been  good  and  I  would  Juat  like  to  reit- 
erate on    the   thoo^ts    that    othen    have 
given.  I  would  like  to  see  French  Pete  saved 
and  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  Barxt.  Thank  yotL 
ICr.  Brian  Hlgbee? 

Hr.  BaiAM  F'™""  I  am  Brian  Hlgbee  and 
I  am  a  former  student  In  wildlife.  I  haTS  been 
WOTklng  with  the  East  Africa  Wildlife  Soci- 
ety In  purchasing  additional  many  thousand 
acres.  It  was  offered  by  their  poor  goTemment 
at  13.00  per  acre.  The  people  felt  the  real 
rwponslblllty  for  this  part  of  their  heritage. 
They  need  a  certain  area  for  fanning  and 
economic  things  like  that,  but  they  also  real- 
ise at  this  early  stage  that  what  they  need 
Is  to  preserve  their  heritage  and  enjoyment 
of  the  wUd  lands  and  wlldUfe  that  tbsy 
have. 

It  sure  seems  funny  to  me  that  these  peo- 
ple are  TT'^'fing  such  good  progress  and  then 
to  look  to  the  United  States.  I  dont  know 
what  the  problem  Is  as  this  land  was  to  be 
given  as  a  wUdemess.  They  gave  the  land 
to  the  TrKilftn"  and  then  they  tcx^  It  back. 
But,  once  thto  land  Is  logged  In,  it  Is  poisoned, 
mora  or  less. 

These  wUdemeas  areas  are  a  smaU  part  of 
the  land  that  we  have  left  and  if  things 
Uke  this  continue.  In  just  a  very  short  while 
people  wont  be  able  to  be  in  these  areas  for 
enjoyment. 

I  ml^t  add  that  I  was  Just  listening  to  a 
commercial  that  they  put  out  on  fire  pre- 
vention, forest  fires  and  they  reaUy  hit  you 
as  they  say  that  forest  fires  not  only  kill 
trees,  they  kUl  other  things  and  they  show 
a  pict\ire  of  birds  and  other  things  like 
that. 
I  feel  that  it  o\ight  to  be  preserved. 
I  would  like  to  voice  my  feelings  on  the 
poeslbUity  of  harvesting  the  lumber  from 
the  "French  Pete  WUdemess  Area."  The  lum- 
ber comi>auies  appear  to  be  striving  to  turn 
Oregon  into  a  l\miber  farm  with  Just  as  much 
fervor  and  vigor  as  the  Wildlife  Department 
has  In  turning  Oregon  Into  a  deer  farm. 

If  the  lumber  companies  continue  this 
devastation  of  the  woods  and  wilderness 
(don't  give  me  the  garbage  on  reforestation) ; 
we  will  have  none  left  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

It  Is  time  the  government  developed 
foreeight  and  avoided  mistakes  Instead  of 
walking  backward  into  a  decision.  This  gen- 
eration expects  more  from  oui  leadere.  just 


as  we  expect  mora  from  ouxeslvas.  I  havent 
much  money  to  be  an  tnHnenoe;  Just  a  lore 
fbr  a  tttOe  plaos  of  tb*  orlctnal  Amsrloa 
wblsh  la  taoBA  only  m  our  wUdemess  areas. 

Please  save  Fteneb  Pete  for  me  and  my 
son. 

Mr.  BaasT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  WUllam  Peter- 
son? 

Mr.  Whxiam  Pttxhsok.  My  name  Is  WU- 
llam Peterson.  I  live  at  866  Level  Lane, 
Springfield.  I  am  a  chemical  engineer  in  a 
local  pulp  and  paper  mUl. 

m  view  of  the  heated  campaign  to  save 
French  Pete,  I  felt  obligated  to  check  the 
area  for  myself.  I  recorded  my  experience  In 
the  valley  and  I  feel  certain  the  Inclusion 
of  my  reflections  will  be  appreciated. 

My  trip  took  place  In  late  June.  The  shel- 
tered upper  reaches  of  the  vaUey  were  stUl 
quite  deep  In  snow.  The  therapeutic  value  of 
such  a  wUdemeas  experience  Is  almost  in- 
comprehensible— especially  in  contrast  to  the 
daUy  pressures  of  a  busy  industrialised  en- 
vironment. 

On  a  Friday  after  work  I  drove  the  short 
55   mUes  from  my  homo  In  Springfield   to 
French  Pete.  Up  the  traU  a  mile  I  was  alone 
for  a  relaxing  night  by  a  noisy  stream.  Sat- 
urday I  saw  two  young  fishermen  with  close 
to  their  limit  of  trout.  I  stopped  fishing  when 
I  had  5  fat  ones.  They  became  my  delectable 
lunch  over  a  small  fire.  Not  since  I've  fished 
Eagje  Creek,  40  mUes  from  Portland,  have  I 
so  easUy  caught  fish^-ecrappy  ones  at  that. 
On  up  the  trail,  I  came  Into  the  most  mag- 
nificent stand  of  timber  Fve  ever  seen.  Of 
course  lumbermen  want  this  eaaUy  acces- 
sible premium  crop.  The  trail  Is  in  poor  con- 
dition— many    limbs    and    small    trees    were 
down  after  the  hard  winter,  but  It  was  amac- 
ingly  Utter-free,  except  m  the  areas  where 
United  Stataa  Forest  Service  surveying  has 
begun.  I  made  my  way  along  an  old  traU 
toward  Quaking  A^wn  Swamp.  I  stopped  to 
gaze  over  a  marsh;  there  was  a  big  cow  elk. 
I  didn't  bother  her  a  bit.  On  up  to  the  Aspen 
Swamp,  I  reaUy  lost  the  old  traU.  A  new  one 
can  take  the  hiker  up  the  Bast  Fork  Boad. 
However,  I  chose  to  skirt  around  the  south- 
west side,  looking  for  old  blazes  whtta.  out  In 
the  swamp  there  were  no  other  marks  of  the 
traU.  Then  out  In  the  swamp  I  noticed  not 
one   but   two   huge   beare   foraging   In   the 
bushes.  In  19  yean  that  I  have  hiked  the 
Cascadee   as   a  Boy  Scout  In  Portland,   Tve 
never  seen  a  bear,  except  in  the  zoo  or  the 
National  Parks.  Believe  me.  when  it's  late  In 
the  day,  you're  In  total  wUdemeas  with  no 
dlscemable  traU   and  you  come  upon  two 
beare  and  an  elk,  you  know  what  the  old 
Oregon  country  was  once  reaUy  like.  Only  a 
compass,  some  mUltary  experience  and  the 
pack  on  my  back  provided  some  security. 

Climbing  up  a  roek  tilde,  I  finally  croeaed 
the  Improved  Lowdar  Mmintaln  trail  and 
came  upon  a  plateau  for  a  good  camp  with 
a  view.  The  panorama  Into  this  virgin  valley 
of  Frwich  Pete  Is  breathtaking.  Again.  I've 
never  seen  anything  quite  like  it.  Sunday 
became  Just  as  impreeslve  through  the 
Yankee  Mountain  scenic  ^/ea.  but  the  con- 
trast between  French  Pete  and  the  inten- 
sively logged  South  Fork  of  the  McKwnyrtn 
is  strikingly  depreming.  If  French  Pete  is 
logged  then  the  reason  for  the  Yankee 
Mountain  so«ilc  area  wlU  no  longer  exist. 
Down  the  side  of  Yankee  Moxmtaln  an  active 
Outdoor  group  has  fashioned  a  arade  trail  to 
link  with  the  Old  Yankee  Mountain  Trail 
up  from  the  South  Fork  Valley  floor.  Thus, 
down  the  route  I  completed  an  exhilarating 
weekend  hike,  ending  up  where  I'd  sttuted — 
approximately  20  miles.  In  this  region  there 
Is  at  least  one  other  circular  weekend  trip 
available  and  4  one-way  day  hikes  for  the 
party  with  two  cars.  The  wUdemeas  recrea- 
tion potential  Is  tremendous. 

Other  circular  weekend  scenic  wUdemess 
trips  are  not  readUy  available  In  the  Cascades. 
The  proximity  of  French  "ete  to  the  second 


largest  population  center  of  the  state  has 
greater  wUdunaas  appeal  over  the  yean  than 
does  high  yield  logging.  French  Pete  sbogM 
be  aUowed  to  be  the  last  remaining  Tligin 
valley  tar  the  people  of  central  Oragon  and 
aU  her  visitors. 

If  thoee  who  hear  these  words  arent  as 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  suob  ranoote  country 
as  X  am  then  they  wont  understand  my  plaa. 
Surely,  both  prerogatives  tat  the  use  <rf 
French  Pete  can  muster  strong  supportive 
arguanents.  But  I  have  seen  every  square  mile 
of  this  lower  valley  and  In  an  objective  man- 
ner, I  can  honestly  evaluate  this  as  a  much 
greater  asset  as  wUdemees  than  as  a  multi- 
ple use  developed  area. 

Fleaae  consider  this  evaluation  along  with 
all  the  other  argriments  that  we  have  had 
here  today. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Babbt.  Thank  you  very  mu^. 
Mr.  Allan  Coons? 

Mr.  AiXAN  Coons.  Thank  you.  That  vrtU  be 
a  very  hard  speaker  to  foUow. 

My  name  Is  Allan  Oooos  and  I  Uve  at  2748 
Wlngate  Street.  Eugene.  I  have  Uved  In  Ore- 
gon for  the  four  yean  preceding  this  date 
and  before  tJiat  I  had  Uved  m  Eastern  Oregon 
for  a  number  of  yean.  I  have  had  breaks  in 
this  when  I  was  In  the  military  servloe  and 
coUege. 

I  am  ourrently  chairman  of  the  Eugane 
Sierra  Club  and  am  a  member  of  some  other 
outdoor  organlaatlons. 

I  am  ^>eaking  here  at  this  time  primarily 
as  an  IndlvlduaL  I  dont  have  a  wrlt*en  stata- 
mant  now  to  present,  but  I  wUl  later  submit 
a  written  statement  and  direct  It  to  Senator 
Hatfield. 

I  submit  that  one  of  the  important  a^Mcts 
of  French  Pete  VaUey  is  Its  status  in  this 
country  as  a  museum  piece,  an  outdoor 
museum  piece,  if  you  will.  Psrhapa  100  ysara 
ago,  French  Pete  was  not  eztaraordlnaniy 
unique,  but  even  then  It  was  an  Inainidnally 
beaatlfiU  valley.  There  were  other  valleys,  no 
doubt,  which  were  also  beautlfnL  When  one 
oonsiden  the  history  of  Western  Oregtm  in 
the  Interim  and  loc^ka  at  the  oonntaryatde 
from  an  airplane  as  I  have  dons  and  prob- 
ably many  oChen  In  the  audlssioe  hasdone. 
one  is  atruck  by  the  lack  <rf  any  extensTve 
unbroken  canopy  In  the  vaUsys  that  havent 
been  invaded,  either  by  clear  cutting  and/or 
by  roadlng. 

I  know  that  the  French  Pete  coounlttee 
has  done  a  survey  over  the  Western  Oragon 
Cascades,  and  I  believe  their  figures  are  thart 
there  are  perhaps  three  other  valleys  which 
are  8omeTx*at  simUar  to  French  Pete  to  size 
mnA  extent  and  are  not  roaded.  One  at  them, 
of  course,  is  protected  in  the  wUdemeas  area 
but  It  is  not  aoceasable  by  traU  to  Its  lower 
regions  and  is  very  difficult  to  get  toto.  Tliere 
is  Eagle  CnA,  the  previous  ^>eakerman- 
tloned  up  near  Portland  and  then  Flench 
Pete. 

French  Pete  as  we  know,  xinlees  we  do 
something  and  this  Bill  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  have  pass,  wtU  soon  be  no  more. 

The  Foreet  Service  study,  partlcxilarly  the 
Hendee  Report,  which  was  done  as  I  under- 
stand it.  two  or  three  yeare  ago.  and  which 
has  probably  been  referred  to  by  other  apeak- 
ere  todicates  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  type 
of  recreational  experience  somewhere  be- 
tween the  developed  camp  sites  by  the  road 
such  as  are  prevalent  throughout  the  forest 
and  the  wUdemees  experience,  where  you 
throw  your  bag  on  the  rocks  near  the  tralL 
The  Foreet  Servloe.  to  date,  has  not  reaUy 
done  a  very  good  job  to  providing  this  type 
of  a  recreational  exp«lence.  In  French  Pete. 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  providing  an  in- 
termediate recreational  area  along  the  Unee 
contained  to  the  Bill. 

As  a  rniniirmm  I  suggsst  that  the  area 
should  renuOn  roadleaa  and  motor  vehlclee 
must  be  excluded.  There  can  be  no  substan- 
tial timber  harvest.  It  would  be  poeslble  to 
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h*v«  mmptl*^  or  Mml-cainp  MiXmk,  that  la. 
hftTtnc  MnM  MAlt&ry  facllltlM  vul  things 
or  Unit  type. 

It  would  be  ^proprUta  for  groups  to  um 
sn  WMk  Uka  Trench  P«t«  w  an  intannadlata 
raerwtlon*l  ara*.  It  ooAy  tM  tluit  w«  wOl  M* 
or  b»v«  aaen  tha  and  of  group  uaa  of  tha  wll- 
daroaaa.  Tba  Foraat  OarTloa  In  tba  WUllun- 
•tta  National  Vonat  and  tba  Daacbutaa  Na- 
tional Foraat  bava  dona  a  survey  on  tba  group 
uaa  of  tbe  Tbrea  Slatara  WUdemeaa  and  other 
wtldamaas  areas. 

Indeed,  wlldernasB  areas  throughout  tbe 
west  and  probably  throughout  the  country 
have  been  over  used.  The  Forest  Service,  on 
thU  foreat  and  In  other  areas,  are  beginning 
to  linstltute  permits  for  tbe  uae  of  wUdemeas 
areas.  I  think  that  we  can  see  the  day  when 
the  number  of  people  going  Into  wilderness 
areas  wUl  be  limited.  The  likelihood  Is  that 
the  first  hikers  to  be  limited  wUl  be  groups 
like  Boy  Scout  Troops,  Park  and  Recreation 
Department  outings,  Olrl  Scout  Troops,  and 
other  groups  like  that.  These  people  have  a 
genuine  tntereot  In  bavlnj  a  high  quaUty 
roadless  wlldemeaa  experience.  Unless  there 
Is  an  area  like  French  Pete  and  hopefully 
some  other  areas  too,  there  will  be  no  where 
where  these  people  can  go  for  this  type  of 
experience. 

French  Pete.  also.  I  submit  will  take  some 
of  the  pressure  otl  the  wilderness  areas.  Cer- 
tainly being  of  the  recreation  quality  and 
beauty  In  the  area,  It  Is  In  danger  of  being 
overused.  The  existence  of  French  Pete  and 
perhaps  the  expansion  of  development  in 
French  P^te,  the  recreational  development, 
would  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  wil- 
derness area.  Perhaps  will  come  the  day  when 
we  have  to  exercise  more  rigorous  control  on 
access  Into  the  wilderness  area. 

French  Pete  la  close  to  Eugene.  It  Is  within 
60  miles  of  the  Eugene-Sprlngfleld  area.  You 
have  recently  seen  editorials  and  articles  In 
the  local  newspaper  suggesting  that  we  may 
have  between  4  and  a  half  and  six  million 
visitors  from  out  of  state  with  us  for  this 
summer,  most  from  California.  It  suggests 
Itself  to  me  that  maybe  we  ought  not  to 
promote  tourism.  Be  that  as  It  may.  whether 
we  promote  tourism  or  not.  It  seems  that  wo 
are  stuck  In  a  beautiful  State  and  we  are 
stuck  In  a  position  where  people  can  see 
that  things  are  going  to  be  destroyed  and 
continue  to  come  Into  Oregon  In  large  num- 
bers. 

I  think  that  we  need  an  area  like  French 
Pete,  which  would  be  available  primarily  to 
local  groups  and  to  the  leaser  extent  to 
tourists. 

We  are  going  to  need  someplace  to  resort 
to  get  away  from  the  population  pressures 
that  we  experience  by  virtue  of  living  in  this 
area.  I  think  that  we  have  got  a  duty  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  progeny  to  maintain  this 
area  In  Its  wilderness  state. 
That  Is  all  I  have. 

Mr.     Bambt.     Thank     you.     Mr.     Thomas 
Drlschler? 

Mr.  Thomas  DaiacHL,m.  I  am  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  I  live  In  Eu- 
gene. I  am  currently  enrolled  in  a  mountain 
hiking  class,  a  physical  education  class.  Last 
Sunday  we  went  to  French  Pete  and  that  Is 
the  first  tune  that  I  bad  been  there  and  I 
was  reiaiy  struck  by  Its  beauty.  Today.  I 
heard  there  was  going  to  be  a  hearing  and 
during  my  boring  philosophy  class.  I  threw 
together  some  poorly  written  prose  on  what 
people  who  woxild  like  to  see  French  Pete 
logged  and  what  kind  of  attitudes  they  must 
have. 

On  French  Pete — Ah!  Those  hideous 
brown  trucks  seemingly  reaching  half  way 
to  the  sky,  those  depressing  green  branches 
drooping  ovr  the  loie.  one-lane  paltry 
trail— Its  all  so  disgusting!  A  chorus  of 
gentle  scents  flows  through  my  nose  and 
Into  my  lungs  making  me  want  to  run  back 
to  my  car.  start  up  the  engine  and  stick  my 


nose  In  "Jie  dual  exhaust  p^es  so  I  can  Up 
up  some  of  that  good  old  carbon  monoxide. 
I  hate  tha  way  the  trees  blot  out  the  sun. 
They  don't  do  a  very  good  Job  of  It — there 
are  patches  of  sunlight  all  over  the  forest 
floor,  making  it  look  like  a  giant  pizza  some- 
body threw  up.  BuUdlngs  In  the  city  don't 
let  any  light  In. 

What  a  pain  In  the  ass  It  Is  to  hike  up 
this  trail.  Walking  up  and  down  aU  these 
little  hUls  and  having  to  cross  the  creek 
by  log  bridges  Is  bad  enough,  but  add  to  that 
having  to  listen  to  all  those  different 
streams  and  the  roaring  of  creeks  and  you 
really  have  an  obnoxious  and  unendur- 
able experience. 

I've  heard  they  are  going  to  log  here. 
It's  about  time  proper  viae  was  made  of 
this  natural  Junkyard.  This  forest  has  been 
standing  several  thousand  years  too  long. 
Oh,  boy,  they'll  put  roads  in  here  too.  What 
fun  It  will  be  to  cruls9  here.  Ill  lay  rubber 
over  here  where  I've  done  all  this  sweating 
today.  I  hope  they'll  get  rid  of  the  damn 
creeks.  Why,  It's  so  clear  you  can  see  the 
ugly  rocks  at  Its  bottom.  The  foxmtaln  !n 
the  Eugene  Mall  -s  so  much  more  becom- 
ing. 

Those  executives  from  the  lumber  com- 
panies are  all  heart.  People  Just  don't  seem 
to  realize  that  they  don't  want  to  make  a 
buck.  Its  plain  to  see  that  their  motlvea  are 
purely  altruistic. 

Mr.  Babkt  Mr.  Mark  Rowen? 
(No  response.) 

Mr.  BAas-r.  Mr.  Peter  Murphy? 
Mr.  PsTER  MTmpHT.  You  are  a  tough  one 
to   follow   now,   especially    since   I   am   one 
of  those  timber  executives. 

I  am  Peter  Murphy  and  I  live  at  2820 
City  View  Street,  here  In  Eugene.  Oregon. 
I  appear  before  you  here  today  as  an  Inter- 
estea  citizen,  an  employer  In  the  Forest 
Products  Industry,  also  as  a  member  of  the 
23  member  Ad  Hoc  Committee  appointed 
early  in  1989  by  the  then  supervisor  of  the 
Willamette  National  Forest.  Dave  Qlbney.  I 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Conunlttee 
now  for  the  WUlamette  National  Forest  and 
as  a  member  of  the  11  member  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks  for  the  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  our  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee of  1969  appointed  by  Supervisor  Dave 
Olbney.  In  early  1969.  the  Forest  Supervisor 
appointed  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  23  per- 
sons, broadly  represented  the  public  interest 
In  the  national  forest  question.  After  being 
furnished  with  study  resxUts  and  background 
materials,  the  group  met  on  March  13.  1969. 
The  Forest  Supervisor  presented  a  tenta- 
tive plan  of  management  to  the  committee 
and  Invited  expression  of  opinion  from  each 
member.  The  Board  approved  the  manage- 
ment plan  as  the  majority  view. 

I  have  a  list  of  the  23  members  who  made 
up  that  committee,  and  they  are  all  my  good 
friends,  both  conservationists  and  preserva- 
tionists were  on  the  committee. 

French  Fete  Creek  has  been  studied,  plans 
developjed.  reviewed  and  revised  several  tlmee. 
I  have  been  Involved  personally  through 
msmy  of  the  above  committees  with  my  con- 
servation friends  In  planning  the  future  for 
the  French  Pete  Valley  It  Is  hard  to  imagine 
that  any  startling  Information  could  be 
forthcoming  from  any  group  at  this  time. 
To  me.  the  conservatlontets.  of  which  I  con- 
sider myself  a  member,  and  the  preservation- 
ists can  already  claim  a  99  percent  victory. 
In  essence,  they  have  all  but  shut  out  the 
timber  industry  from  this  beautiful  valley. 

The  allowable  cut  from  this  19,000  acre 
tract  l3  less  than  4  million  board  feet  per 
year — which  Is  only  the  minimum  amount 
needed  In  order  to  protect  this  drainage  from 
further  deterioration,  forest  Are  potential  and 
thus  offers  only  the  proper  management 
needed  for  the  Valley 

Only  one  permanent  road  system  Is  to  be 
constructed  mto  the  interior  of  this  massive 


valley  and  this  Is  to  be  cloMd  off  when  not 
in  use  for  log  hauling  or  timber  sale  devel- 
opment. Then  It  only  will  be  available  In 
times  of  normal  logging  uae.  The  only  per- 
manent roads  to  remain  open,  surround  tb« 
French  Pete  area  and  these  are  simply  p*. 
rlpheral  roads. 

I  woiild  like  to  refer  to  tbe  Oregon  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  #4  that  was  passed  during 
our  last  regular  LeglslaUve  sewlon  and  at 
that  time  you  will  find  all  the  Idine  County 
Legislative    Delegation    supported    the    fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  this  memorial :  "We  fur- 
ther urge  that  no  ecologically  dlsrupUve  log- 
ging methods  be  allowed  for  the  removal  of 
trees    and    no    permanent    or    oonventtonal 
road  systems  be  built,  that  no  roads  of  any 
kind  be  built  within  400  feet  parallel  from 
the  center  line  of  major  streams,  tmd  that 
any  clear  cutting  be  located,  limited  In  sin 
and  In  shape,  not  to  Impair  any  scenic  view; 
that   harvesting  of  timber   be   allowed  only 
after   the   regional  forester  has  held  public 
hearings  and  developed  a  plan  for  such  har- 
vesting which  will  minlmlzo  any  adverae  ef- 
fect on  scenic,  recreational,  and  ecological 
values." 

Now,  mind  you,  this  memcMlal  was  signed 
by  each  and  every  Lane  County  elected  offi- 
cial In  the  legislature.  Our  three  senaton 
and  six  representatives,  many  local  conversa- 
tionists, and  interested  citizens  from  tbe 
timber  industry  had  fviUy  endorsed  this 
memorial. 

From  a  point  of  view  as  a  member  of  the 
Secretary   of   Interior's   Advisory   Board  for 
National  Parks,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
present   status   of  French  Pete   as  planned 
and  presently  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   Is  already   better  equipped  tor 
IHLnrtitng  of   the  public  than  moat  of  our 
National  Parks — very  few  roads  at  all  to  be 
constructed — the  only  permanent  roads,  as 
I    mentioned,   are   those   that   surround  the 
area,  and  this,  I  believe,  Is  a  necessity.  Why 
should  we  abut  the  motoring  public  out  al- 
together?  Our   senior   cltlaens   that  are  no 
longer    able    to    get    around,    our   physically 
handicapped  as  well  as  tba  mentally  handi- 
capped who  cannot  go  out  on  their  own,  tbe 
blue  collar  worker  of  Lane  County  and  tbe 
State  of  Oregon  and  others  who  do  not  have 
the  time  to  pack  In,  and  others  who  are  not 
Interested  In  pure  back-packing  or  wilder- 
ness environment.  Why  don't  they  have  tbe 
right  to  visit  on  occasions  this  Impresatve 
Valley?  These  peripheral  roads  will  offer  that 
to  them. 

Four  wheeled  vehicles  are  to  be  banned 
from  the  French  Pete  Valley  under  the  pres- 
ent Forest  Service  plan.  The  National  Parks 
system  backs  this  pr(^x>sal  all  the  way.  Tb» 
use  of  traU  bikes  and  skldoos  In  the  Valley 
are  to  be  considered  at  a  later  date  and  this  I 
agree  with  because  already  the  National  Park 
System  has  backed  down  on  the  destruction 
that  they  thought  would  tsJte  place  with  tbe 
use  of  Skldooe.  They  find  not  that  skldoos  U 
not  that  bad  of  a  threat  and  they  are  getting 
along  and  they  are  much  better  than  the 
motor  bike  themselves.  I  think  that  French 
Pete  could  be  used  for  sJildoo  traffic  in  tbe 
winter. 

Now  for  my  evil  timber  Industry  point  of 
view — some  of  the  discussion  early  today  and 
I  wasn't  hero  to  hear  them,  but  I  heard  com- 
ments, centered  around  the  Issue  of  log  ex- 
ports. It  has  been  stated  that  by  banning  all 
log  exports  from  the  National  Forest  lands 
that  we  could  consider  a  reduction  In  the 
allowable  cut.  and  we  could  do  away  with  tbe 
need  of  the  timber  the  Industry  Is  flghUng 
for  out  of  French  Pete.  This  Is  not  true  In  the 
State  of  Oregon.  The  Japanese  and  our  other 
foreign  markets  who  buy  our  logs.  If  they 
don't  get  our  logs,  they  are  going  to  get  our 
lumber,  or  plywood,  our  finished  product,  ana 
thus  remains  with  more  pressure  on  the  local 
Industry,  regardless  of  what  we  would  be  re- 
moving from  the  French  Pete  Valley.  The  log 
export  volume  allowed  from  the  Willamette 
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National  Forest  now  would  not  keep  one  saw- 
nilU  or  plywood  plant  In  the  WUlamette  Val- 
\gf  operating  for  a  year.  The  Fewest  Is  now 
aUowlng  only  19  million  feet  to  be  exported 
jial  I  would  venture  to  say  that  after  1973, 
lea  than  one  half  this  aUowed  figure  will  be 
,m>orted— there  simply  Is  too  much  red  tape 
to  contend  with  and  the  domestic  demand  1b 
tXtmAy  applying  the  preesure  to  the  export- 
ers. 80,  I  personally  cannot  buy  their  argu- 
nient  of  banning  exports  to  relieve  pressure 
uul  take  care  of  the  demands  of  the  local 
manufacturing  plants. 

As  for  clear  cutting  the  French  Pete,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  not  a  point  for  argument.  This 
committee  has  laid  out  In  the  Memorial 
#  4  and  It  clearly  states  that  the  public  hear- 
ings would  be  held  before  any  logging  took 
place  In  the  French  Pete  Valley  and  I  don't 
believe  that  there  Is  any  committee  that 
would  accept  any  type  of  clear  cutting  In 
the  VaUey. 

I  honestly  believe  that  we  can  wMk  It  out 
with  Senate  Bill  Memorial  «4  and  that  It 
lays  out  the  ground  work  to  preserve  French 
Pete  Valley.  The  fellow  checked  to  see  If  I 
marked  my  ballot  with  yes  on  preserving 
French  Pete  and  I  did  mark  It  yes.  The  cmly 
thing  Is  that  I  am  not  talking  about  full 
preeervatlon,  but  I  really  believe  that  what 
Is  laid  before  us  today  Is  a  decision  of  mul- 
tiple use  In  the  forest  In  everything  that 
the  conservationists  and  the  preservationists 
favor. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bxms.  Mr.  Murphy,  although  I  recog- 
nise that  you  are  not  here  as  the  represen- 
tative of  any  Individual  company,  could  I 
Bsk  who  your  employer  is? 

Mr.  McaPHT.  Yes,  I  work  for  a  family 
owned  oompany.  Murphy  Company. 

Mr.  Brms.  You  state  that  French  Pete 
has  been  studied  and  I  have,  of  course,  seen 
also  many  of  the  studies.  I  am  unaware  as 
yet  of  any  study  done  by  an  ecological  team 
Has  such  a  study  been  done  to  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  Mttbpht.  Yes.  there  tnm  has  been  such 
a  study  conducted,  I  think  as  early  as  19M 
and  I  think  that  it  ran  through  1909.  Dur- 
Uig  that  period,  the  Forest  Servloe  bad  dif- 
ferent teams  In  that  area.  I  have  not  read 
their  findings,  but  I  know  that  It  was  re- 
leased. . . . 

Mr.  Brms.  Were  you  hwe  when  Dr.  Cook 
was  oonunentlng  on  the  value  of  the  area 
for  scientific  study? 
Mr.  MuKFHT.  Yes,  I  was. 
Mr.  Brms.  Particularly  the  value  for  pro- 
viding a  norm  against  which  the  effeots  of 
logging  and  so  on,  coxild  be  Judged?  Tn.  that, 
the  preservation  of  the  area  could  be  of  great 
value  to  the  area.  Itself.  Ha  expr wised  the 
feeing  that  any  form  of  oonstruotlon  work 
would  certainly  have  extentfve  effects  on  the 
value  of  the  area  as  a  norm.  Do  you  have  any 
reaction  to  his  feelings  on  this? 

Mr.  MtTKPHY.  Yes.  from  what  I  have  eeen 
of  those  plans,  the  amount  of  roads  Is  going 
to  be  such  a  small  percentage,  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  so  many  areas  that  are  going  to 
remain  virgin,  that  I  dont  think  that  what 
Uttle  road  is  going  to  go  In  there  is  going 
to  destroy  any  norm  that  he  might  be  trying 
to  establish.  There  will  be  a  tremendous  area 
left  to  study,  both  scientific  and  I  think  from 
aU  points  of  view.  I  think  that  speaking 
from  Industry  side  of  It  now,  that  we  would 
supply  any  study  that  would  go  on  up  there: 
but  there  Is  no  Immediate  timber  removal 
plan  for  the  area  until  something  like  five 
years.  It  Is  my  understanding  and  so  they 
could  make  any  studies  of  it  for  five  years. 
I  think  that  when  this  was  proposed  and 
endorsed  that  we  had  all  tbe  proteoUon  that 
we  need  to  do  a  good  Job  there. 

Mr.  Bettib.  The  Idea  of  saving  an  area  like 

thU  for  study  in  tbe  unfonaeeable  future, 

«veo  If  it  would  bold  poaslUe  benefit  to  tbe 

Industry,  would  not  be  Mttnottve  to  you? 

Mr,  M17XFBT,  Not  the  entire  area,  no.  We 


talked  about  tbe  proximity  to  Kugene  and 
I  talked  about  many  amlor  cltlaens  and  old 
paoide  tbat  would  like  to  oonte  Into  that 
valley  and  tbey  can't  get  in  by  foot  beoauM 
they  arent  oa(>able. 

Ut.  Bxttib.  And  yet  he  deacrtbed  tbe  area 
as  unique  and  that  would  be  tbe  factor,  be- 
cause of  Its  size,  and  make  it  so  valuable. 

Mr.  MoapHT.  I  support  tbe  unique  factor 
and  I  don't  disagree  with  him  on  that. 

Mr.   Brms.   What   about   Profeaaor   Wat- 
son, were  you  here  for  his  oomments? 
Mr.  MrraPHT.  No,  I  was  not. 
Mr.   Bsma.   He   oommented  on  tbe  fact, 
much  to  my  amazement  and  I  thought  that 
the  figures  were  wrong,  but  backed  it  up  that 
some   30   percent   of   otir  logs   are   now   ex- 
ported? 
ISi.  MtTKPRT.  20  percent? 
Mr.  BxTTM.  Yes  and  he  had  very  strong 
substantiating   figures    to   back   this   up.    I 
gather  from  what  you  are  saying  now  that 
and  we  see  the  facts  here  that  withdrawing 
French  Pete  from  the  allowable  cut  would 
reduce  the  logs  availability,  am  I  correct  here, 
by  one  percent,  is  that  oc»Teot?  That  would 
reduoe  the  cut  by  one  percent  and  yet  we  are 
exporting  20  percent?  Or  are  theee  figures 
incorrect? 

Mr.  MtrsPHY.  Under  the  new  study  done  by 
the  Forest  Service,  as  we  passed  out  by  Sena- 
tor  Harden,  I  understand  that  the  removal 
would  only  be  some  three  to  fovir  million  a 
year,  which  was  a  reduction.  Originally  It 
was  around  18  million  and  then  it  was 
reduced  to  around  seven  aiul  as  I  understand 
It,  it  was  more  like  a  50  percent  reduction 
from  that  seven  million,  ao  we  are  talking 
about  three  and  a  half  million  board  feet  a 
year. 

My  point  on  exports  and  I  wasn't  here  for 
Dr.  Watson,  Is  that  our  company  depends 
upon  Federal  suffrage  for  survival  as  many 
others  do  in  the  Willamette  VaUey  and 
throughout  Washington  and  Orefon  do.  "nie 
Government  Is  making  it  so  tough  today  to 
live  with  exports.  We  really  aren't  getting 
a  fair  shake  for  what  was  allowed  under  the 
Morse  Amendment  in  1968,  as  it  was  laid  out. 
I  don't  know  if  you  understand  tbe  export 
law,  but  it  goes  aooording  to  how  far  away 
you  are  from  the  port,  by  proximity.  And  as 
you  know,  Bugene  Is  a  long  ways  from  the 
nearest  port,  so  the  WUlamette  has  the  least 
of  any  exportfible  footage  aUowed  except  to 
the  south.  As  you  go  south,  ttM  tnnpqua  and 
Boeeburg  has  lees  footage.  Tbe  north  and 
weatem  part  has  more  allowed  beoauae  tb«y 
are  cloeer  to  tbe  port.  So,  we  are  aUowad 
19,000  feet  a  year  off  tbe  WUlamette,  which 
Is  the  largest  cutting  forest  In  the  northwest. 
Like  I  mentioned,  by  tbe  end  of  next  year. 
1973.  I  think  that  less  than  10  million  board 
feet  wiU  be  leaving  the  Willamette  National 
Forest  for  foreign  markets,  whether  it  be 
Japanese,  Italian  or  Qerman  markets.  Le« 
than  10  mlUlon  and  that  will  only  run  tbe 
average  sawmill  for  half  a  3rear. 

Mr.  Brms.  Now,  we  are  talking  about  tbe 
aUowable  out  from  French  Pete  under  tbe 
revisement? 

Mr.  MiTBPBT.  No,  I  am  talking  about  the 
fuU  forest. 

Mr.  Bxms.  Yes,  but  now  we  are  talking 
about  the  future  and  you  were  t^ilklng  about 
a 3.4  mUUon  cut? 
Mr.  MmPHT.  Less  than  4  mUUon  cut. 
Mr.  BRm.  How  long  is  that  going  to  run 
a  mUl? 

Mr.  MoxPHT.  About  two  months. 
Mr.  Bims.  That  wlU  have  a  very,  very  tiny 
influence  on  the  economy  of  tbe  area,  won't 
It? 

Mr.  MmirBT.  That  is  right.  But  that  brings 
out  my  point  about  tbe  point  of  tba  graat 
amount  of  exports  today.  If  you  uae  it  on 
French  Pete,  I  will  use  It  on  tbe  WiUamett* 
National  Forest. 

Mr.  BrrrxB.  So,  reaUy  in  either  ease,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  great  affaot  on  th* 
economy? 


Mr.  MtTkPHT.  That  is  right.  Bltber  way,  tba 
import/export  Issue  Is  really  minute.  In  view 
of  tbe  overmU  demand. 
Mr.  Brms.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Basst.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  are  talking 
about  some  oonoem  for  the  senior  citizen  to 
give  them  some  acoeas  to  look  at  this  beauti- 
ful valley  so  that  they  could  be  able  to  drive 
to  It.  I  take  It  that  you  are  aware  that  almost 
all  of  tbe  valleys  with  streams  in  tbem  in 
Western  Oregon  have  roads  beside  them  al- 
ready, so  that  the  senior  citizens  have  ample 
c^portunity  to  see  the  rivers  from  tbelr  au- 
tomobUea? 

Mr.  MoapHT.  The  other  vaUeys? 
Mr.  Babkt.  That  la  right.  Tbe  Umpqua,  the 
little  Fork  of  the  WUlamette  and  then  you 
drive  for  miles  along  the  Middle  F(»-k  of  tbe 
WUlamette  eoid  comparable  country.  That 
seems  not  to  be  identical,  but  you  oouldnt 
teU  tbe  difference  from  tbe  oar  anyway,  could 
vou? 

Mr.  MtraPHT.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  vary 
Impressive  for  tbem  to  drive  up  on  a  nloa 
summer  afternoon  and  see  tbe  vlaw  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Oregon. 

Mr.  BAkST.  Well,  wouldn't  you  agree  that 
as  long  as  they  can  stagger  around  Just  a 
little  bit,  that  tbe  Senior  Cltisans  oould 
allow  those  citizens  that  are  Just  a  UtUe  bit 
more  agUe  Just  one  vaUey  In  this  area  where 
they  could  walk  without  any  roads? 

Mr.  MoaPHT.  You  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  that  valley  where  tbey  oant  gat  to  any- 
way, that  Is  right  and  I  agree  with  you  there. 
They  already  have  the  Three  Sisters  In  which 
the  senior  citizens  can't  get  Into  now. 

Mr.  Babit.  Well,  what  I  mean  now  is  that 
people  in  whealobalra  would  probably  have 
a  rough  time  going  up  some  staap  part  of 
French  Pete  VaUey  at  this  time  but  no  doubt 
tbey  ooiUd  see  any  one  of  a  bimtlred  streSLms 
in  this  area  from  their  automobUes  without 
having  to  leave  tbelr  car? 

Mr.  Mttxpht.  WeU,  you  know  that  tbey 
have  beard  ao  much  about  Frenah  Pets  that 
tbey  probably  wUl  want  to  go  tbata. 

Mr.  BAaaT.  WeU,  I  had  not  been  aware  of 
tbe  fact  that  tbe  timber  industry  was  adver- 
tising tbe  beauty  of  the  French  Pete,  is  tbls 
conact? 

Mr.  MnapHT.  I  wasn't  advertising  it,  par- 
sonaUy,  no. 
Mr.  Baebt.  They  are  quits  beautiful? 
Mr.  MoKFHT.  Yes,  to  look  at. 
Mr.  Basst.  Now,  you  mentioned  that  you 
were  in  favor  of  banning  exports  from  na- 
tional forests.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MTiarHT.  No,  I  didn't  say  that. 
Mr.  Babbt.  WeU,  there  Is  now  a  llmltad 
amount? 

Mr.  MtnpHT.  There  Is  now  a  limited  amount 
of  board  feet,  and  that  Is  SCO  mlUlon  board 
feet  from  aU  national  landa,  not  Jtist  the 
forests. 

Mr.  Babbt.  What  would  you  feel  about  the 
position  that  would  not  pennlt  for  export 
puipoaes  tbe  substitution  of  private  timber 
to  be  exported  and  using  tbe  local  timber  for 
domestic  purposes? 

Mr.  Mtru>HT.  WeU,  I  support  what  you  are 
saying. 

Mr.  Babbt.  You  think  that  there  shotUd  bs 
a  strict  ban  on  substitution? 

Mr.  MTnu>HT.  Yes,  I  think  that  there  should 
be  a  strict  ban  on  substitution,  right. 
Mr.  Babbt.  "niank  you  very  much. 
Robin  Lode  wick  7 

Ms.  RoBZMr  LoDKwicK.  My  name  Is  Robin 
Lodewlck;  I  am  a  librarian  at  the  University 
of  Oregon.  I  am  q>eaklng  for  the  Obsidians. 
Inc.,  of  Bugene,  an  outing  and  mountaineer- 
ing crganlsatlon  with  about  300  membsn. 
and  for  myself. 

TTie  Obsidians  have  supported  tbe  proposal 
for  a  nvnch  Pete  Intetmedlata  Recreation 
Area  firatn  the  start.  We  continue  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless  we  reoognlae  tXie  opposition  from 
soma  people  to  this  proposal,  wbleb  tbey 
cail  a  "locddng  up  of  reaouroas",  at  a  ttma 
when  Jobs  are  stlU  scarce  and  tteea  an  gat- 
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ting  •career.  It  bu  always  b«»n  dllllctat  to 
weigh  economic  needs  agaUiat  non-economic 
needs  Wo  believe  that  saving  French  Pete 
U  necessary  from  the  widest  economic  vlsw- 
polnt  and  we  will  try  to  show  this. 

The  Obsidians  schedule  several  bikes  each 
year  Into  the  French  Pete  watershed;  our 
members  go  there  at  other  times,  and  some 
of  them  joined  the  Sierra  Club  In  develop- 
ing the  Yankee  Mountain  traU,  down  Into  the 
vaUey.  for  the  VOreat  Service.  Like  many 
others  In  the  Bugene  area,  we  find  French 
Pete  close,  low  enough  to  be  free  from  snow 
moet  of  the  year,  and  very  beautiful.  Any- 
one who  returns  to  the  acrid  smog  that  fllls 
the  WUlamette  VaUey  In  summer  knows 
that  the  hour*  spent  in  the  green  oasis  of 
the  forest  have  been  more  than  "mere  recrea- 
tion", they  have  been  givers  ol  health  and 

••hlty-  ^    .      ^ 

This  Is  a  need  for,  and  use  of.  the  forests 

that  will  increase  as  oxir  dtles  grow.  People 
are  overcrowding  the  wUdemeesee,  to  the 
extent  that  permlU  are  to  be  required,  from 
now  on,  for  going  Into  them.  RecreaUonai 
use  of  aU  kinds.  In  the  forests.  Is  Increasing 
each  year.  Just  as  the  logging  of  the  forests 
also  spreads  to  more  land  each  year.  Where 
the  two  needs  are  compaUble.  this  causes  no 
problem.  WUdemess,  howerer.  vanishes  when 
trees  are  out.  Lumbering  and  wilderness  are 
two  of  the  multiple  uses  of  forest  which  can- 
not coexist  m  the  same  place.  Either  we  set 
aside  more  vrtldemess,  or  seml-wilderneaa, 
now.  to  fill  the  need  for  It,  or  we  turn  wilder- 
ness seekers  back  to  picnic  areas  and  city 
parks. 

An  intermediate  recreation  area,  such  as 
Senator  Bob  Packwood's  bill  proposes  for 
French  Pete,  can  do  Just  this;  provide  seml- 
wUderness.  where  more  people  can  oome. 
more  of  the  year,  and  yet  do  less  damage 
than  in  the  high  mountains  with  their  firmll 

•oil-  -^ 

When  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  was  set 

up  the  low-country  forests  on  the  west  side, 

whleh  had  been  part  of  the  earlier  prlmlUve 

area,  were  removed.  There  was  less  pressure 

for  other  uses  of  the  forest,  then.  Now,  when 

we  take  the  short  trail  to  Lowder  Mountain 

or  to  OlalUe  Lookout,  and  lo<*  across  the 

unbroken  green  cover  of  the  French  Pete 

Valley,  we  know  that  It  Is  the  only  place 

we  know  of  where  we  can  see  Oregon  as  It 

u»«d  to  be. 

In  Tflsponse  to  protest,  the  Forest  Service 
has  changed  their  first  logging  plans  for 
French  Pete;  they  will  let  logging  roads  re- 
turn to  forest,  leave  tree  strips  along  some 
stream  beds,  and  cut  in  Irregular  shape  pat- 
terns or  patches:  on  the  steep  slopes  they 
will  wait  for  improved  techniques,  perhaps 
balloon  logging,  before  they  cut.  "Hiese 
changes  are  all  worthwhile:  would  applaud 
them  anywhere.  They  do  not,  however,  save 
the  unique  values  of  this  basin.  French  Pete 
is  one  of  perhaps  six  low-level  valleys  in 
Oregon,  which  are  not  yet  logged  or  roaded. 
If  It  stays  uncut  for  another  two  years,  it 
will  probably  be  the  last  uncut  valley. 

Anyone  who  Is  worried  about  his  Job  or  his 
business  is  going  to  flght  anything  that  he 
thinks  threatens  It.  and  no  one  can  blame 
such  a  reaction.  Yet  all  of  us  should  remem- 
ber that  automation  of  removing  more  for- 
est lobs  each  year  Is  more  than  the  Ices  of 
the  French  Pete  cut  would  cause,  in  the  one 
year  when  It  occurred. 

There  is  a  sort  of  desperation  on  the  side 
of  some  of  the  preservationists  also,  which 
Helps  make  thU  question  a  more  patnfxU  one 
than  whether  we  can  afford  to  not  cut  a  few 
acres  of  trees.  Some  of  us  see  not  our  Uvell- 
hood.  but  life  ItaeU.  the  life  of  nature  and 
eventually  that  of  man.  under  threat  of  tbe 
technological  changes  we  have  launched  on 
tbe  world,  with  their  too  often  unforeseen 
effects,  wilderness,  to  such  people.  U  not 
merely  a  symbol  of  opposition,  it  U  an  actual 
force  opposing  pollution. 


We  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  Is  an- 
other argument  to  apply  to  the  question  of 
French  Pete,  besides  these  deeply  emotional 
ones  that  we  have  been  talking  about;  a  rea- 
son which  perhaps  can  unite  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  non -economic  sectoors. 

The  increasing  pressures  on  all  our  natural 
resources,  public  and  private,  due  to  Increas- 
ing demand  for  both  lumber  and  recreation, 
both  rt^TiM  and  asherles,  both  power  and 
clean  air,  can  be  met  only  by  a  more  Inten- 
sive management  of  those  resources. 

with  the  Forest  Service  showing  the  way, 
all  timber  lands  must  eventually  be  man- 
aged so  that  every  acre  is  used  most  efficient- 
ly. Culls  will  be  taken  out  as  chips.  Cutting 
will  be  followed  by  replanting  or  even-aged, 
slngle-specles  stands  using  Improved  genetic 
strains.  The  trees  wUl  be  harvested  at  the 
peak  of  their  growth,  at  80  to  80  years  when 
they  are  still  small  compared  to  the  trees  we 
Icnow.  (I  might  add.  In  reference  to  tbe  ad- 
vertisements which  have  appeared  m  Oregon 
recently,  opposing  wilderness  and  praising 
Swiss  forestry,  that  I  once  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  a  Swiss  forest.  It  looked  exactly 
like  what  It  was,  a  farm  cxop.  Straight  rows, 
no  twigs  on  the  ground,  aot  a  leaf  of  under- 
growth. Probably  it  was  well  managed.) 

Fertilizer  wtU  be  used  In  our  forests  In  the 
future,  and  insecticides.  And  yet,  wUl  all  this 
be  enough  as  nutrients  are  used  up  or  loet 
to  erosion?  In  1967,  I  believe,  at  hearings  In 
Salem,  I  was  deeply  shaken  when  I  heard  a 
research   forester   for   the   Sluslaw   National 
Forest  state  that  second  growth  forest  can 
never  match  first  growth,  nor  third  growth 
match  the  second  growth.  How  long,  then, 
wlU  we  have  anv  forest?  WUl  we  be  able  to 
stop  the  deterioration?  Natural  foresW  do  not 
deteriorate.  Can  we  learn  from  them.  In  time? 
This  forest  management  of  tbe  future  is 
the  same  sort  of  management  that  has  pro- 
duced  the   "green   revolution"   of   today   In 
wheat   and  rice,   and   it   presents   the   same 
dangers.  Agricultural  experts  are  worried,  i 
have  heard,  about  our  dependence  on  a  few 
strains  of  food  crops.  They  say  we  must  keep 
the  full  genetic  reservoir,  the  worldwide  stock 
of  food  species  from  which  these  high  yield 
strains  have  been  developed.  Without  that. 
our  crops  may  be  wiped  out  by  dl«««^"^ 
It.  we  can  go  on  expertmentlug,  ^^d  breeding 
n^w  varieties.  The  same  truth  holds  for  all 
the  genetic  resources  that  our  generation  In- 
herited. We  are  in  danger  of  destroying  them 
and  we  will  be  In  grave  danger  If  we  do 
destroy  them.  ^  __ 

We  must  be  afraid  of  a  world  where  spe- 
cies are  wiped  out.  We  must  be  afraid  ^  a 
world  wherTsoU  fertUlty  deteriorates.  Our 
safety  lies  in  keeping,  in  each  blotlc  «>n.e^ 
reservoir  of  species,  of  soU.  of  unchanged 
^Sc  networks;  those  things  that  cannot 
be  i^tored.  in  any  way,  by  humans.  U  they 

are  once  lost.  _,_„ 

In  pioneer  times,  in  bad  winters,  starving 
people  sometimes  ate  tbe  seed  corn  which 
^y  were  keeping  for  next  year  s  planting. 
Then  they  starved,  to  death,  in  the  summer. 
If  no  one  else  could  bring  them  seed.  The 
foreets.  today,  are  our  com;  some  must  be 
kept  for  seed.  There  Is  no  one  who  can  bring 
us  more.  If  we  lose  th«  seed. 

Blotlc  reservoirs  are  the  most  basic  n^ 
man  has  today.  They  are  an  economic  need, 
a  scientific  need,  a  need  that  we  aU  share^ 
as  we  share  lUe  Itself.  French  Pete  can  ^ 
such  a  reservoir,  for  all  of  us,  U  It  Is  saved. 
Thank  you. 

Mr  BAaar.  I  have  eight  persons  who  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  speak.  We  would  Itte 
to  cloee  this  aeeslon  at  5:30.  therefore  wUl 
you  please  limit  yo\ir  remarks  to  two  min- 
utes and  give  serious  thought  to  perhaps 
returning  this  evening.  especlaUy  If  you 
feel  that  you  would  like  to  make  a  longer 

speech. 

The  evening  session  starts  at  7:30. 
Scott  Pressman? 


Mr.  Soon  Pbcmman.  I  just  kind  of 

over  here  without  anything  to  say  but  I  tm 
Just  Involved  with  hiking  and  Oregon  MM 
have  been  for  aU  of  my  life  that  I  have  lt*M 
here.  Coming  back  from  trips  In  tbe  tmti, 
I  come  down  in  Portland  and  from  Pott* 
land  by  plane.  When  you  fly  over  Oragoa 
from  Portland  to  Lebanon,  and  you  look  dom 
and  the  place  looks  like  a  big  chuckholi. 
where  It  has  been  cleared.  It  seems  to  mt 
that  It  U  not  very  easy  anymore  to  go 
someplace  In  Oregon  and  find  soma  ctair 
virgin  land,  that  hasnt  been  destroyed  by 
loggers  or  roads  or  whatever. 

There  are  very  few  valleys  the  slae  of 
French  Pete  left  anymore.  Three,  I  pum 
and  It  is  a  shame  that  we  shotild  have  to 
use  up  all  of  oxu'  resources  or  to  manlpulatt 
all  of  our  resources  In  the  present  wlthoot 
any  anticipation  or  any  looking  forward  to 
what  future  generations  are  going  ♦^o  ban 
to  put  up  with. 

Most  of  the  wllderneee  area  In  this  State 
Is  land  which  Is  essentlaUy  unloggable.  Hm 
timber  Is  worthless  to  the  timber  Indtis- 
try  and  It  Is  not  good,  straight  limiber. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  you  cant  have  some- 
place where  It  Is  easUy  accessible  where  the 
forest  is  virgin  and  the  trees  sre  like  beit 
what  Oregon  used  to  be  like,  back  a  long  tlma 
aga  It  seems  like  the  Mture  generatloas 
should  have  some  Idea  ol  what  Oregon  ww 

like.  I 

Mr.  BAaRY.  Thank  you.      ' 

Pauline  Lee? 

Ms.  PAtnoNE  Lex.  Pauline  Sandoz  I*e. 
The  expressed  leadership  of  the  Industry, 
as  I  hear  It  from  the  last  Oregon  Ixigglng 
Congress,  Is  that  the  power  structiire  of  tbs 
industry  is  going  to  decide  what  use  is  going 
to  be  made  of  our  Earths  nattiral  reeouross. 
The  mdustry  expressed  the  concept  of  tbs 
growth-oriented  poUtlcal  economy,  but  oss 
which  is  actually  unable  to  distribute  goods 
and  services  Justly  even  to  our  own  cltlzsni. 
The  Impact  statement  of  moving  a  tlmlisr 
economy  Into  another  type  of  economy  hsi 
not.  I  beUeve  been  aired  pubUcly.  The  kind 
of  thing  I  think  necessary  Is  a  review  of  t 
timber  Industry  economics  seminar  I  recently 
attended.   The   seminar   was   conducted  by 
Stuart    Rich,    University    of    Oregon.    TlM 
seminar  tended  to  destroy  myths  lumbonntt 
hold  dear  regarding:    (1)   "Jobs  wlU  be  de- 
stroyed if  we  don't  have  trees  to  cut",  and 
(2)    the  necessity  to  save  thoee  old  rotten 
giants  of  trees  by  cutting  them  on  economic 
grounds,  when  In  truth.  In  no  way  Is  It  eco- 
nomical to  pass  by  good  merchantable  stands 
in  order  to  reach  theee  old  trees. 

Actually,  whole  areas  of  trees  such  as  the 
Rocky  Motmtalns  should  not  even  be  cut 
according  to  Barney  Dowdle,  Forest  eco- 
nomics professor  at  University  of  Wash- 
ington. ^  ..  ^ 
There  has,  I  feel,  been  too  lltUe  study  of 
land-use  problems.  I  feel,  the  timber  Indus- 
try, with  its  great  power  of  inter-locklng  di- 
rectorates has  been  stampeding  the  people 
Into  rash  action — for  profit  only — with  little 
or  no  regard  for  the  necessity  to  ration  flntts 
earth  resources. 

Without  even  this  kind  of  study,  ngnt 
now.  better  logging  methods  would  save  not 
only  French  Pete,  but  other  areas  as  wsU. 
USOA  Forest  Service  reeearch,  Portland.  Ors- 
gon  states  that  half  of  the  tree  U  left  in  the 
forest. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Babkt.  William  Johnson? 
(No  reply) 

Mr.  Baxxt.  Kenneth  Hertz? 
Mr.  Kennxth  Hixtz.  I  have  prepared  a  full 
page  but  It  will  take  more  than  three  min- 
utes. ,_^ 
Mr.  BAXXT.  WoTild  you  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  summarize? 
Mr.  Hxmr*.  No.  I  couldn't  do  that. 
Mr.  Bax«y.  AU  right,  you  may  submit  this 
for  the  record  then. 
Bemt  Hansen? 


Bnirr  Haksin.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
w.  are  looking  at  Issues  like  French  Pete 
,prt  looking  at  the  local  impact,  we  are  either 
«>lng  to  think  In  terms  of  the  economy  of 
the  bUl  and  Its  very  real  national  impact. 
The  press  is  on.  The  need  for  areas  of  rec- 
reation la  becoming  apparent.  Thoee  places 
that  have  been  set  aside  in  other  states, 
the  more  populous  areas,  are  becoming  more 
crowded  and  the  National  Park  System  U  a 
good  example.  It  seems  to  mo  that  our  parks 
are  the  moet  beautmil  and  ecological  and 
environmental  sacred  areas  and  because  they 
are  so  rare,  they  have  become  popular  to 
the  point  of  overpopulation  and  they  will 
lose  their  charm. 

So,  we  definitely  need  more  areas  for  rec- 
reation, where  people  can  shove  off  the  pres- 
sures of  an  urbanized  society. 

In  Oregon  we  have  an  abundance  of  such 
areas.  The  problem  Is  that  we  have  to  deter- 
mine the  terms  of  national  priority.  We  also 
have  to  think  in  terms  of  the  future  of 
Oregon  and  whether  we  are  going  to  put  all 
of  our  chicks  on  the  timber  industry  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  try  to  diversify  and 
encourage  tourism.  Tourism  is  certainly  a 
growing  industry  in  Oregon,  besides  we  have 
made  mistakes  and  they  lie  solely  in  the 
few  pockets  In  the  preserved  prlsteen  areas. 
We  are  going  to  go  the  ssune  route  that  they 
have  gone. 

So.  I  think  that  we  must  Just  think  In 
terms  of  the  future  and  we  must  realize  that 
If  we  act  now  or  opt  now  for  cutting,  we  are 
only  prolonging  the  Inevitable.  That  wlthtn, 
maybe  a  generation,  maybe  sooner  and  maybe 
later,  we  will  be  still  at  the  point  that  we 
are  now  with  the  timber  Industry  screaming 
for  more  timber,  but  we  wont  have  that 
great  abundance  of  timber  that  we  do  now. 
So,  the  question  is  whether  we  meet  the 
challenge  now  and  we  reallsw  what  our 
priorities  must  be.  We  must  tighten  our  belts 
now  so  that  we  can  support  an  ecenomy  and 
the  demand  for  timber  that  could  be  handled 
by  areas  that  are  under  private  cultivation 
or  sireas  that  lend  themselves  to  cultivation 
that  are  now  part  of  the  national  timber 
land. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  timber  on  national 
timber  lands  shotUd  be  preserved.  I  am  say- 
lag  that  we  need  to  look  at  a  c(Mioept  that 
will  work  through  all  the  options  o<  the 
Forest  Servloe's  multiple  use  concept. 

We  are  not  also  feeling  some  preesure  of 
limited  laws.  We  have  a  national  law  tha/t 
will  allow  us  to  define  certain  wlldemees 
areas,  but  the  definition  of  the  wilderness 
areas  Is  so  restrictive  that  It  actiially  places 
a  burden  upon  anybody  that  would'  like  to 
preeerve  something  that  Is  not  qtdte  a  wilder- 
ness area.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  that 
Is  before  \u,  because  It  defines  a  new  defini- 
tion of  an  Intermediate  use  area.  It  will  be 
a  pilot  project,  I  feel,  that  wUI  toUow  with 
a  strong  national  law  that  will  define  wil- 
derness areas  and  intermediate  use  areas. 

So,  I  am  for  this  bill  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  find  a  means  by  which  nationally  built 
Forest  Smvlce  land  can  be  preserved  In  Its 
system  that  Is  not  as  restrictive  as  a  wilder- 
ness. 
Mr.  Bakkt.  Thank  you. 
J.  K.  Dohnal? 

Mr.  J.  K.  DoKNAi..  My  name  Is  J.  K.  Dobnal 
and  I  am  a  structure  engineer  working  for 
Steel  Structures,  Incorporated,  here  In  town. 
Six  years  ago  I  have  defected  from  Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia  and  I  came  here  to 
express  today  that  I  do  not  understand  you 
Americans  at  all. 

For  I  dont  know  how  you  can  even  argue 
about  things  like  i»veervlng  the  wlXdem— 
In  your  country.  When  I  go  to  the  oenoetery 
near  where  I  wt^k,  there  is  a  grave  that  says, 
when  this  person  moved  Into  this  area  there 
was  only  one  family  living  where  Sugene  Is 
today,  and  that  waa  about  180  yean  aco  whm 
people  were  pouring  to  your  Country.  That 


WW  vhMi  your  Oountry  waa  great  and  tb* 
spirit  of  your  nation  was  great.  I  am  bar* 
alao  to  f.j  that  I  beUeva  with  the  ptiUowphT 
that  everytblng  in  the  world  is  oocwected 
with  everything  else. 

This  ploture  behind  yoa  eipreeaea  or  re- 
flect! the  will  of  the  United  Stetaa  o<  today. 
Qroivtng,  buildings  and  oonaLrucUuu  every- 
where, swimming  in  some  hideous  color  and 
the  sky  of  smog  and  smoke  so  that  you  can 
hardly  see  the  sim.  Yecterday,  Alabama  ao<v- 
emor  Wallace  was  shot.  Bobert  Kennedy  was 
shot  a  few  years  ago,  and  Prealdant  Jotm  Ken- 
nedy. Tboae  are  moments  when  I  feel  afraid 
to  live  In  this  Oountry.  I  have  left  my  Ooun- 
try becavise  It  became  unllveable,  but  I  mtust 
say  that  in  my  Oountry,  have  I  seen  environ- 
ment being  as  squandered  as  I  have  experi- 
enced here. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  BiaaT.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Dohnal. 

John  Frohnmayer? 

Mr.  John  Fxohnmayxr.  My  name  is  John 
Frohnmayer  and  I  live  at  1978  Olive  Street, 
in  Eugene.  I  am  a  life  long  resident  of  Oregon. 
Over  the  span  of  the  20  some  years  that  I 
have  lived  here.  I  have  gone  to  school  and 
I  have  gone  to  valleys  that  I  once  knew  to 
be  uncut  and  have  found  them  to  be  clear 
cut  and  scarred  by  roads. 

Each  time  I  Just  feel  that  a  little  bit  of 
my  experience  has  died  and  something  of 
me  has  died  with  that  valley.  When  I  have 
been  away  from  Oregon.  I  have  found  that 
as  I  grow  there,  I  grow  restless  mtsslng  the 
mountains  and  m<— <"g  the  wlldemeos  that 
Is  available  in  this  area. 

so,  I  think  that  I  know  what  It  means  to 
say  that  there  Is  an  experience  In  the  wll- 
demesB  and  it  is  an  eKperlenoe  that  can't  be 
duplicated  and  cannot  be  fabricated  artlfl- 
clsOly.  So.  I  am  putting  In  my  srnaU  word 
today  for  preserving  that  vista  where  one 
can  look  carefully  acroea  the  valley  and  see 
no  semblance  of  man,  no  symbols  of  man.  no 
roads,  no  logging,  nothing  other  than  what 
was  naturally  there.  I  thkUc  that  we  must 
preserve  this  experience  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  can. 

Mr.  Babxt.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Mellem  teUs  me 
that  Mr.  Frohnmayer  was  the  7ith  speaker 
of  the  day.  Let's  try  to  7«  and  then  wr^ 
It  up  this  evening. 
Janelle  May? 

Miss  Jakxlu  Mat.  My  name  Is  Janrtle  May 
and  I  am  a  student  at  Oregon  State,  I  came 
down  to  say  that  I  am  In  favor  of  this  Bill. 
In  one  of  my  classes  that  I  had  two  terms 
ago,  we  are  stiKlylng  the  Department  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  under  Sttiart  Udall.  But 
one  of  the  main  things  that  caught  my  mind 
was  that  It  said  that  they  were  going  to 
preeerve  wUdemesees  for  the  futtire.  It  said 
that  In  1870,  that  if  the  industrlse  keep  on 
cutting  the  timber  In  the  wlldemees  areas 
that  we  have  now,  there  will  be  no  wilderness 
areas  by  1980.  which  Is  Just  eight  yelirs 
away.  It  is  scary  and  I  think  that  we  should 
support  this  Bill. 

Mr.  BRTis.  Miss  May,  you  came  down  from 
Oorvallls  which  Is  about  40  or  50  miles  to 
the  north  of  here. 
Ms.  Mat.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bsms.  Would^rou  have  any  possibility 
of  going  to  a  heetring  like  this  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.? 
Miss  Mat.  Going  to  a  hearing? 
Mr.  IteTTia.  Right? 
lis.  Mat.  When,  on  the  SBthf 
Mr.  Krtxs.  RlghA? 

SAi.  Mat.  If  I  could  raise  the  mooay,  I 
could  go. 

Mr.  Brtxs.  WeU.  it  Just  strocdc  that  we 
ba.ve  bean  here  llstentng  to  a  lot  c(  won- 
derful people  who  have  been  able  to  come 
here  and  speak  who  abaoiutely  could  not 
have  gotten  to  Waahlngton.  DX3.  and  who 
have  said  a  lot  o(  valuable  things. 
Mr.  Baut.  It  Is  now  a  tttUa  past  6:30  and 


If  thare  are  any  peraons  wiio  'irould  like  to 
spMk  and  for  whom  it  wotild  be  a  great  hard- 
£dp  to  return  this  evening  we  could  taka 
two  or  tbraa  mora. 

Mr.  HowAXO  BoKMTrr.  My  name  is  Howard 
Bbnnatt  and  I  live  ait  778  E.  23nd  In  Bagaoa. 
I  would  not  be  back  tonight  but  I  will  keep 
my  remarks  short.  I  was  on  French  Peita 
Creek  this  waekand  and  I  tt«i  vary  strongly 
that  tbe  Three  Sisters  WUdamaaa  area  should 
be  expandad  and  that  n^anoh  Pate  Oraak 
should  be  Included  In  the  wllAsmaas  area. 
Alao  that  the  wlldsmees  area  aZiould  be  pro- 
tected by  tbe  bill  that  is  going  to  be  heard 
In  Washington  very  shorUy. 

I  know  that  aU  the  arguments  that  I  think 
can  be  developed  and  thay  have  been  ex- 
preased,  although  I  havant  been  hara  all 
day.  I  muBt  though  point  out  thavt  thara  la 
going  on  still  an  enormous  export  of  loga 
from  the  Padfle  Northvaat  and  w*  are  eaaen- 
tially  bahavlng  as  on  uiidevalopad  ooustrx. 
I  think  that  any  arguments  by  foreatrf  r«p- 
reeentatlvee  that  they  need  the  timber  for 
building  homes  in  the  United  Stataa  and 
they  need  the  timber  for  Jobs  or  anythmc 
else  like  that  need  to  be  dlamlaBed  beoauae 
they  are  not  utilizing  tha  logs  that  thay  ai* 
cutting  down  here  at  tbe  praaent  time. 

Just  in  the  flguree  for  January,  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  exported  160  million  board 
feet  to  Japan.  This  Is  out  o<  a  ItayistaT'OBar* 
article  on  March  21.  1972.  Twenty- flva  par- 
oent  or  this  was  Douglas  Fir  and  there  Is  no 
reason  at  all  to  export  this  as  it  la  very  eaaUy 
utlMaed  here. 

I  think  that  the  amount  of  reduction  in 
cut  that  wotild  be  loat  by  preaerrlng  Rvnoh 
Pete  bears  no  semblance  of  rriatlonalilp  to 
the  value  that  it  would  provide  for  owr  gan- 
eratioo  and  future  generations  to  preeerve  it. 
Thank  you. 
Mr.  Baxxt.  Very  well. 
Mr.  TflDOKAs  O.  Mzuaa.  Oonld  I  Juat  flla 
my  statament  than? 
Mr.  Baikt.  Yes.  you  may. 
Mr.  BLZAasKK.  I  would  like  to  file  my  ertaSe 
roent  alao,  my  name  Is  John  Hlaaaen. 

Mr.  Bakxt.  Very  weU.  tbe  s/tamoon  sea- 
slon  Is  concluded  and  we  thank  you  all  vary 
much  for  coming.  W»  will  convene  at  7:8*  in 
the  evening. 

(Meeting  dlamlaaed  at  6:88  P.M.) 

TOmiOKT  TAKXir  IN   TBS 

EVKwiNU  ssaaxojr 

Hearing  held  In  Eugene,  Oregon,  beginning 
at  7:80  pjn..  Tuesday,  the  18th  day  of  May. 
1972,  in  the  City  Council  Chambera.  before: 
Ms.  Nancy  Hayward.  r?v.*<T-m«.n  Hana  Linda, 
John  Strong.  Art  Johnaon,  BUI  Wyatt. 

Mrs.  Hatwaxo.  This  hearing  on  SJB.  806 
will  come  to  order.  Oood  evening,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  Nancy  Hayward  and  I  am 
going  to  be  the  person  that  manages  tha 
traffic  in  tonight's  discussion  about  the 
French  Pete  Creek  area.  If  you  am  inter- 
ested in  mA.ytng  testimony  tonight,  would 
you  please  m»fc^»  certain  that  yoa  have 
signed  up  out  at  tha  deak  In  front,  and  wa 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you.  We  will  be  bam 
as  long  as  there  Is  anyone  that  wanta  to 
testify.  We  wUl  be  glad  to  hear  from  any- 
body. Some  of  ua  might  want  to  aak  quaa- 
tlona  of  thoee  who  are  going  to  teattfy,  any 
of  lis  up  here  might  and  perhaps  some  ol 
the  people  in  the  audience  might  want  to 
alao.  but  at  any  rato.  if  you  will  Jnat  watt 
for  a  moment  at  the  mleropbona  and  gtre 
us  a  chance,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  an  op- 
porttinlty  as  we  might  want  to  aak  quaa- 
tlona. 

Tbe  flnt  peraon  thla  evening  who  baa 
signed  up  to  teettty  is  Sue  Bllx  from  tlie 
Eugene  Parka  and  Recreation.  Sua? 

MlBS  wt.tt  igy  name  la  Sue  Bllx,  but  I  am 
repreeentlng  myaelf . 

We  are  aU  aware  of  tbe  fact  that  logging 
ia  Important  to  our  economy.  But  wa  aza 
alao  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  people  than 
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ever  before  are  becoming  »w*re  of  the  Im-  Officers  here  during  thU  evenlnrs  hi^rlngs.  Axe  there  any  queetlona  of  Ms.  Smith? 

^*n!«  of  n««ervlna  some  portion*  of  the  So.  may  I  start  out  by  Introducing  Profea-  (No  responee.) 

SSn^e^v,?^7nWoTTur^^f  study  ^  String,  who  U  from  the  Law  School,  on  There  have  been  two  other  f^tl^n  who 

^^^«^tinn^Man  does  notUw  by  brand  my  far  Itft.  and  then  Immediately  next  to  have  Joined  ms  at  the  taWe.  Pntttmr  Barry 

t^nl^™  ^d^cSe  ^^arell^vertng  SI  U  Mr.^thur  Johnson,  who  is  an  attorney  from  the  Law  School,  on  my  far  left,  who 

tt^tov^^tt^rto'Te  o"t!<S!5^^  S^the  City  of  Eugene,  and  on  my  right  18  Mr.  is  moet  singularly  responsible  for  the*  hear. 

U  Ir^Sc^S  aV!  t^  that  there  are  more  Wyatt.    who   la    ^he    newly   elected    Student  ing»  t^t  are  being  he^^d.  and  Professor  Unde. 

^JS.    »ii^to*   to    w    into    reutlvely    un-  Body  President  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  from  the  L*w  School,  who  U  on  my  im- 


people  wishing  to  go  Into  reUtlvely 
touched  areas  for  a  few  days  or  even  a  few 
hours  of  experiencing  and  observing  nature, 
there  are  fewer  such  areas  available. 

We  observe  serious  oveccxowdlng  In  our 
wlldemeea  areas  at  the  same  time  as  many 
lower  elevation  trails  are  being  bisected  by 


Body 

I  apologize — that  was  not  very  good  of  me. 

Is  Mr.  Edmlnston  here? 

Mr.  Edmxnston.  Here  I  am. 

Mrs.  Hatwasd.  Mr.  Edmlnston  Is  our  next 
witness.  Mr.  Edmlnston. 

Mr.  Edmxnbton.  My  association  with  the 


mediate  right. 

Mr.  Ray  Smith? 

Mr.  Rat  Smfth.  Whenever  Oregon's  logging 
economic  future  is  in  jeopardy  because  of 
19.200  acres  In  the  French  Pete  area;  cut  It. 

Please  see  if  you  can  find  some  way  to  keep 


I^mg  ^>:i.^ei^t  o^er  ^eve^  I^ch  Pete  area  goe^  way  back.  My  famUy  Oregon  loggers  alive  without  cutting  French 

oomnletely  by  roads.  Many  people  who  visit  pioneered    that    country    and    area    in    the  Pete. 

t*!.  hiffh  countrv  would  be   lust  as  happy  early   iBOO's.  They  buUt  many  of  the   fine  Thank  you.                             1 

Skl^  ^^i^^e^tlon,  tf  they  oould  bi  honies    In    that    kres^my   grandfather   did  Mrs,  Hat wam).  Thank  you,  lir.  Smith. 

SSSSl^e  TurJ^-Tthe  wUdemeaa  ex-  that.  My  mother  in  the  IWCs  had  ridden  Does  anybody  have  any  questions  of  Mr. 

oerlenoe— such    uncut    hillsides    and    cleckr.  horseback  all  through  there  and  we  vaca-  smitn/ 

nure  water    It  is  for  thU  reason  that  many  tloned  In  there  every  year.  We  woiUd  hate  to  (No  response.) 

frf  mv  coUraoues  and  I  favor  the  intennedl-  see  It  logged  and  we  would  wish  to  preserve  Now,  Thom  Nelson. 

fte^IcSi3c^^t  fc«  French  Pete.  what  wTSow  have  up  there.  If  It  were  logged.  Mr    T^om  Nn^N^  Oregon  s  economy  U 

IiT^^WflltTS  supervisor  of  outdoor  it  would  be  different  If  it  were  reforested  largely  based  on  the  timber  Indus^  and 

and  enVJnS^tL  pro«rrkm«  for  a  municipal  properly,  but  once  an  area  like  that  U  logged,  our  lives  depend   on  timber   products. 

^^  Ind^^aSiuMi  departemnt.  I  receive  therput  the  operation  In  the  hands  of  tree  Sixty  percent  of  aU  public  timber  lands 

l^«^  ^^^^^^^^^Tpi^  \o  no  »i^<i  piloting    oont^tors,    and    It    Is    generaUy  logged  In  the  nation  are  done  by  clear  cut- 

Sr^^v^thT^nT^t  iS^  find  areas  Smslde^  a  waste  of  the  tax  payer's  money  ting.  It  would  be  ewy  to  assume  that  the 

JTse^o^  o^lroup..  Much  of  the  high  b«»u«e  at  least  76%   of  the  tree,  that  are  French  Pete  area    if  logged    wo^d  aUo  be 

^t^^S^U^LSbtoto  hikers  only  about  two  planted  never  come  up.  They  are  under  a  clear  cut  smceeconoml^y.   clear  cutting 

^a  haJt  m^  out  of  the  yei.  But  Ore-  Sntract  to  get  so  many  trees  planted  In  so  Is  tte  best  f  f t^^f  J°''-„i?««J°«-.        .^.     . 

r^*-foi''^e»n7rr^ingpr«2^.  ^Jnd^or  else  t^ey  lose  their  contract  and  -^,^^^, --\^X:^,^:\,^r^- 

iS  tTto'^^'ti^/fa'^'  he'piS;:^^:^  ^'^kTw^hU  from  personal  experience  and  up  French  Pete  Creek.  I  ^recU^  being 

SSl^tartert^  ul  ^  Mt    andCowhorn-  I  think  that  we  would  Just  ruin  this  valuable  able  to  hike  all  day  in  a  virgin  timber  for«t 

2^JX^  ^!^i2^1e  mu^  oTtSeW.  a,^  a  recreational  i-ea  and  It  would  Just  and  not  see  where  selected  portions  had  been 

Fleas,  don-t  let  French  Pete  be  .yoUed  too.  be  a  soar  on  the  country  side  for  muiy  logg«l. 

As  f or  th.  argumsnt  that  roads  are  neces-  years  to  come.  wny  snouia  i-uo  witbruu   iiu^w   iii«u«», 

aJv  to  Dreventlo«rby  Are  (many  of  which.         »«rs.  Hatwam.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Edmlnston.  need  this  vaUey  to  log  with  aU  the  other 

S^th^  ^^  c^  S^niTb^dlng  and  Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Edmlnston?  timber  lands  stU    avaUable  to  them?  Th«» 

?o«^7,icS^T^~aU  aTLuM^nre  of  a         Mr.  JOHNsbN.  You  mentioned  development  are  a  few  areas  in  Oregon  that  have  b««i 

^S£?<rf^«  iio^ere  U  iT^re.  prac-  of  the  land,  and  I  assume  that  you  mean  set  aside  solely  for  r<«««tlonal  use  by  maa^ 

tt^l  ^c^  Sf  roadTyrt  ^  to.  ^  the  McKenrle  Valley?  I  beUeve  that  the  French  Pete  sjrea  should 

f^TiiLTSS  A^^ih.  wSS  ^fSSy          Mr.  EDMm-ro.,.  Well.  I  me»nt  all  up  and  also  be  preserved  as  a  natural  wlldemees  for 

th.  deoldlns  factor  In  brlnalng  ths  fire  un-  down  this  beautiful  country.  noan  to  visit.        ^     ^          ,,    „  . 

^  oSn^  TheSe  ^^«^  method,   for         Mm.  Hatwaed.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Hatwasd.  Thank  you.  Mr  Nelson. 

SitS^^dS  ^clroSSSf  of  re-         Robbie  Smith?  J^^V^'  ^*"*  *  ''"'""^'^    ° 

tSrtUmU  by  plane.                                                             Ms.  Robbh  Smtth.  Tm  ooncemed  with  the  Mr.  Nelson? 

There    ie^any    arguments    that   oouid  ablUty  of  the  Forest  Service  to  operate  French  (Norwiponse).                     j 

b.^Sd   m  ™  oi^i^   Fttmoh  Pete.  Pet.  as  a  -multiple  use"  forest  area.  I  realize  Thank  you  v«7  much.         | 

^««v«r  m  oloM  mv  remMto  with  a  oue.-  th»t  many  citizens  maintain  their  Income  Esther  Leong?                          ^      ^     .k 

^^U  it^f^SS  ^S2?rW^oi  ^  hivi  fK«n  the  harvest  of  tlmb«-.  Howver.  It  1.  Mrs.  Lsoko.  In  the  Western  Oascsdes  there 


h«v,m.  dumLiT^wloa  t^lrholeTystem  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  Involved  himself  are  70  vaUeys  of  10  miles  or  more  In  length, 

^fl,^^  rS^r^S^M  Sit  Strt  with  Uie   forestry   Issue   tbsit  pwt.  of  our  About  thirty  year.  ago.  vlrtuaUy  all  of  these 

«  «  5L^at  S^e^^STarfSa^^J  ^^  bave  been^bused  by  bad  l^Sn«  P««-  vaUeys  were  untouched  by  roads  and  larg. 

^L^«^!!Xwhe™S«?  tlces.    Which   have   not  only  left   ugly   scars  scale   logging.   They   were   perfect   examples 


'^^^S^  ^b^^dedslons  such  as  thoee  upon  the  land:  but  have  harmed  the  wUd-  of  ecological   balance   and  magnlflcant  re- 

rJ^.^^^  !^  nt^fand^dSir  to^  llH  11?b  that  you  find  In  the  forest.  Theee  damag-  treats  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  know 

S^^S^^  m^  is  S^  ^iS  ing    practtces    can    be    replac«l    with    oon-  them.  Now  there  are  only  three  such  valley. 

^^i?who  wl  ni^sMn^tflr«  ha^  sclentlous  forestry  through  a  reordering  of  which    have   not    been    opened    to   logging 

??«^rJ  t^^t^thirio^Sny  oTus  <5^.  prlorttlee  In  the  timber  Industry.  through  roads.  Of  these.  Separation  Creek  U 

^ni^^T^ve^^e^  M  hirdto  Dwsii^e  f^r  According  to  the  law.  "multiple  use"  for-  protected  by  inclusion  in  the  Three  Sister. 

^i^  w?                                    preserve  for  ^^  ^  ^posed   to  fulfill  six   functions:  Wilderness   area:    Eagle   Creek   is   presently 

*"Jr°*!"'~"  recreation,    watershed    maintenance.    wUd-  under  study  by  the  Forest  Service,  but  has 

vr^^;^wA«n   Tiumit  vou   Mr   Stronir   do  !"•   preoervatlon.    tlmbw  production,    graz-  been    rejected    for    inclusion    In    wUdernMs 

^'      JZ^t\^!^^l^^^^'  Ing.  and  mining.  However,  if  20  percent  of  areas:  and  French  Pete  Is  now  threatened  by 

^°iir  *^oSa   Wo^S  v^r^Sre  any  gu«s  the   National    ^rest   Service's   $660   million  roads  and  logging.  The  terrible  Irony  of  this 

o,^„^i^  oX^n  on  t^  i^u^t  oPiS  t>udget  for  the   1971-72  flscal  year  goes  to  is  that  French  Pete  Is  a  unique  area  which 

t^.r^i^^^n?r^^t»  ai^lJ^^w  wh^  timber  production  whUe  otay  8  percent  and  is    near    a    major    population    center    and 

^n^,^^  i!^n^  ^^hl^Sm?  !•«  than  2  percent  go  to  recreation  and  wild-  easUy  accessible  to  people  of  all  ages:  and 

«,       «!!f^?^,«L:hiv  rt^uid   fiomi.  nnrttv  ^o  management  respectively,  then  the  em-  vet,   this   place,   too,    the    Forest    Service  Is 

,^^J„f^i^rh^«^rJ^  Pbasls  cannot  be  ormultlple  use  but  on  willing  to  give  to  the  loggers.  Having  seen 

close.  Sl^»^'^y-,'»^^1^»*^?\^  ?Unber  production.  Without  equal  fundmg,  67   mljor   valleys   In   the   Western   Cascades 

^'^^   ™^iv   tS^t  ^^T^  iZl^e  recreatl^  and  wildlife  Kll  far  behind  timber  given  to  the  loggers.  It  would  seem  that  the 

I  know,  perKjnaUy,  tbat  they  are  used    the  ^^     ^^^^  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  reserve 

high  meadows  i«u»d  very  mu(^^^^^^^^  P                       g^^^  ^^^  ^^^         ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^  those  citizens-taxpayers 

^  nlrl^n.^^v^  S^  ^Tsltu^lo^  ^^'^^  P'te   wUl    be   Set  up   as   a   multiple  and  voters-who  prefer  nature  roadless  and 

tJie  parking  lot  down  "^^-^s  situation  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  information,  machlneless. 

^."i^^^o^    tf  ^  ^  STlMt    or  it  IS  only  too  obvious  that  this  type  of  use         l  am  c<,ncerned  that  French  Pete  be  saved 

^?n^o^  of^^JtS^  ^le  wlU  waS  would  be  and  bring  the  destruction  of  French  not  so  much  for  myself  but  for  my  children 

?aJ^1r^'ther^  fSiTa^S  WTS  Pete    as    we    know    It    today.    Why    should  and  their  children.  At  least  I  can  remember 

farther,  but  they  will  ana  a  way  to  get  m  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  aacrlflce  one  of  its  last  re-  what   it   was   like   to   walk   through   forests 

Mrs  HATWASD  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  malnlng  virgin  forests  to  the  system  we  now  which  were  nnviolated  by  roads  or  machines 

BlU  We  aU  appreciate  your  coming.  have    and    risk    destruction   of    Irreplacable  by  cans   bottles  ani  garbage.  But  what  will 

I  must  rwOly  confer  to  not  having  served  resources  through  possible  mismanagement?  be  the  situation  for  our  children  and  grand- 

my  role  very  weU  In  some  instances,  and  by,  Mr..  Hatward.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Smith.  If  children?  It  is  hard  enough  now  for  them  to 

especlaUy  in  not  having  Introduced  the  rest  you  have  a  copy  of  your  testimony,  we  would  find   such  untouched  areas  that  they,  too. 

of  thoee  people  who  are  sitting  as  Hearing  appreciate  getting  it. 
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can   have   such   humanizing   and   ennobling 


memories.  Considering  future  pressure  erf 
ooDulaUon  for  recreation  areas,  the  present 
Smcal  depletion  of  our  natural  re«>upcM. 
iad  the  consequent  need  for  a  re-evaluation 
^our  whole  lifestyle,  we  should  reaUy  be 
considering  a  moratorium  on  any  further 
road  building  In  otir  national  foresto.  rather 
than  whether  to  road  and  log  French  Pete 

°'mnch  Pete  must  be  saved.  This  is  not 
merely  a  statement  of  environmental  con- 
victions;  It  is  also  a  statement  of  political 

Mrs.  Haywarb.  Does  anyone  have  a  ques- 
tion of  Mrs.  Leong? 

Mr.   Bawit.    You    are    familiar    with    the 
prench  Pete  Creek  area? 
Mrs.  L«oi«o.  Yes. 

Mr.  Basrt,  How  long  does  it  take  to  get 
there  from  Eugene? 

Mrs.  Leono.  Oh,  45  minutes,  44  minutes 
or  maybe  an  hour. 

Mr.  Bakst.  Do  you  know — well.  I  am  Just 
uklng  you  these  questions  to  complete  this 
record  on  the  subject— do  you  know  what 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Oregon  Is 
within  that  distance  of  Prench  Pete— how 
does  It  rate  with  other  areas  of  Oregon? 

Mrs.  Leono.  I  understand  that  Eugene  Is 
the  fastest  growing  population  In  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Ba«xt.  That  could  be  If  we  only  had 
two  perwjns  and  grew  to  Ave  the  next  year — 
It  is  also  the  second  largest  poptilatlon  cen- 
ter in  the  State,  Isn't  that  right? 
Mrs.  Liowo.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  Bawit.  How  far  would  It  be  from  Port- 
land, say? 

Mrs.  Lxowc.  It  would  be  about 

Mr.  Bamt.  In  travel  time.  I  mean? 
Mr..  L«oifo.  I  think  that  It  would  be  about 
three  hour..  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Ba«bt.  So  I  think  that  about  80  tw^  90% 
of  the  population  of  the  State  would  be 
rather  close  to  this  area,  Isnt  that  right? 

Mrs.  LsoNo.  You  can  get  to  it  very  rapidly, 
too,  from  the  large  pwpulation  centers,  yes. 
Mr.  Baut.  So  that  means.  If  somebody 
wants  an  outing  for  a  day  In  a  forest,  in  a 
relatively  tmtouched  area,  they  could  come 
to  the  Prench  Pete  area.  Isnt  that  right? 

Mrs.  IfONO.  That  Is  most  Important — It  Is 
such  an  easy  area  to  walk  through,  so  that 
means  that  even  older  people  unfamniar 
with  such  an  area  can  go  into  It — If  you  are 
unable  to  take  a  hard  hike — It  is  so  easy  for 
anybody  to  go  through  parts  of  It. 

Mr.  Bakst.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  real 
small  chlVdren  up  there? 
Mrs.  Leono.  Oh  yes,  my  own. 
DNrnKNTinxD  QtrxsTiONXE.  How  far  would 
you  drive  In  one  day  to  get  to  a  wooded 
area? 

Mr..  Leono.  I  wouldn't  think  anything 
about  driving  to  French  Pete.  I  don't  think 
that  I  would  drive  It  In  the  winter  time  if 
French  Pete  were  a  long  ways  away. 

UwmrKTinn)  QtnsnoNni.  Why  would  you 
go  there?  Is  It  Just  a  day's  travel  or  would  It 
be  more  for  some  of  the  people? 

Mrs.  Leono.  The  trouble  with  that  qties- 
tlon  is  what  is  a  wxx)ded.  wilderness  area? 
You  go  to  a  wlldemees  area  to  get  away  from 
people  In  some  respects — of  course,  there  are 
a  few  people  there,  but  you  can  see  the  wll- 
demees area  the  way  It  was  a  long  time  ago. 
I  go  to  a  wooded  area  to  see  It  and  I  am  sure 
a  lot  of  other  people  do,  too. 
Mrs.  Hat w ABO,  Any  other  questlonsf 
(No  response.) 

Let  me  remind  thoee  that  have  come  in 
since  we  have  started,  and  if  you  wish  to 
give  testimony,  you  should  go  out  there  at 
the  desk  and  sign  up  and  then  you  will  be 
called  up  here,  and  we  will  certainly  be  glad 
to  have  you  testify. 

Mr.  Ewart  Baldwin  Is  the  next  one.  Is  he 
here? 
Mr.  Balowim.  Here. 
Mrs.  Hatwasb.  You  are  next,  Mr.  Baldwin. 


Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  speaking  in  support  for 
the  effort,  to  preserve  K«noh  Pete  Greek 
drainage  in  the  Weetem  Casoade.  of  Oregon. 
French  Pete  Creek  is  one  of  the  vety  few 
streams  srtilll  In  lU  relatively  unscarred  native 
state.  It  represents  a  forest  and  plant  eco- 
system that  Is  not  adequately  represented  in 
our  Wildemeo.  are...  As  a  geologist  who  has 
seen  much  of  the  Northwest,  I  feel  that 
French  Pete  Creek  should  Ije  preserved  In  Ita 
natural  state.  I  beUeve  that  there  are  values — 
I  realize  there  are  values  In  timber,  but 
I  believe  that  there  are  also  values  that  are 
very  hard  to  define  In  terms  of  money  in 
the  unspwlled  ecosystems  that  can  give  to 
both  otu-selve.  and  our  future  generation.. 
I  therefore  think  that  It  1.  very  imperative 
that  we  save  French  Pete  Creek  Valley  for 
our  future  generations. 

Mrs.  Hatwaed.  I  think  that  you  are  the 
first  geologist,  at  least,  to  my  experience  that 
we  have  had  testify  today.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  people  that  have  some  specific  ques- 
tions to  ask  yo« — Mr.  Wyatt? 

Mr.  Wtatt.  As  a  geologist,  what  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  finest  features  of  tills 
Prench  Pete  Creek  area? 

Mr.  BALowuf.  Well,  the  plant  life.  I  think 
Is  more  important  than  the  geology  of  the 
region  up  there.  The  geologist,  of  course,  la 
Interested  In  it  as  a  part  of  the  Western 
Cascades,  but  the  rock  will  be  there  still, 
even  tf  you  log  It  all  off,  but  It  wont  be 
there  in  exactly  the  same  form.  But  as  a 
geologist,  I  would  put  much  more  emphasis 
on  the  plants  and  animals  living  there,  and 
the  interaction  produced,  and  also  the  hu- 
man values.  I  think  of  that  as  a  gecdoglst. 
and  that  Is  what  I  would  be  more  Interested 
in. 

Mrs.  HATWAEn.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Johnson, 
you  have  a  question  of  Mr.  Baldwin? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  that  respect.  Professor 
Baldwin,  you  can  see  in  the  vaUeys,  very 
clearly  the  patterns  of  erosion  and  the  rocks 
that  miast  be  of  Interest  to  study,  but  Isnt 
there  also  some  value  other  than  Just  recrea- 
tion value  for  future  students  to  be  able  to 
to  see  a  vaUey  like  French  Peter  with  Its 
aesthetic  value,  where  there  have  been  a 
pattern  of  a  development  of  a  vaUey  with 
heavy  flora  or  any  giwth  during  that  time — 
I  auume  that  It  wotxld  be  some  different 
pattern  of  erosion  that  would  be  of  Interest. 
isn't  that  a  fact?  There  would  be  some  Mlen- 
tlflc  interest  to  the  value,  at  least  to  early 
students  of  gertogy,  at  least  they  havent 
been  able  to  see  a  valley  of  that  kind — Isnt 
that  so? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  WeU.  I  would  agree  that  It  is 
an  excellent  example  of  erosion  In  the  West- 
em  Cascades.  I  cant  say  that  It  is  much 
better  than  some  of  the  other  creeks  In  this 
particular  instanoe^lt  is  a  good  example, 
but  I  would  still  make  my  point  on  the  hu- 
man values,  my  plea  on  the  human  values 
and  the  interaction  bargaining  going  on 
there.  I  appreciate  the  outdoor,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  and  the  nearness  of  it, 
approximately  erf  the  outdoors,  and  as  I  have 
mentioned  It  Is  a  representative  of  a  forest 
and  plant  eooeystenx  that  Is  not  adequately 
represented  In  our  Wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  It  seems  to  me  that  since 
they  have  logged  all  other  vaUoys.  essen- 
tially, that  there  will  be  Increasingly  so  in  the 
generations  to  conoe.  significant  changes  in 
the  valleys.  You  know  If  there  Is  logging  In  a 
valley,  even  vrtth  the  latest  techniques,  that 
there  Is  considerably  more  erosion  and 
changes  In  the  soil  than  they  originally  con- 
templated— lent  that  so? 

Mr.  Baujwin.  Oh.  yes.  that  oertalnly  is 
true — and  the  soU.  you  can  do  a  good  Job  erf 
clear-cutting,  and  vire  are  hearing  of  more 
and  more  what  some  timber  men  call  slew 
cutting,  and  when  it  gets  Into  the  streams 
It  forms  artificial  dams  and  temporary  dams 
and  such,  and  then  the  whole  thing  does  go 
down.  Just  this  spring,  I  have  noticed  mc»e 


slew  cutting  than  I  have  ever  seen  In  any 
one  year.  I  think  this  winter  It  hi4>pened  on 
Noee  Creek  Just  this  winUr. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  there  were  two 
right  on  the  McKenzie  Highway  this  year, 
were  there  not? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes.  Clear  cutting  definitely 
menaces  the  sou  which  slew  cutting  doeuit 
seem  to  do,  anyvniy  as  yet  it  hasn't  shown 
It.  Yes,  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  JoHKSON.  But  I  was  thinking,  If  you 
have  any  kind  of  separate,  aside  from  slew 
out.  If  >-ou  have  any  kind  of  logging,  you 
have  some  change  in  the  soil  structure  in 
the  valley,  and  then  some,  obviously,  in  the 
plant  life  in  the  vaUey.  and  isnt  that  as  valu- 
able to  the  student  and  unique  for  the  stu- 
dent to  see  one  valley  that  hasnt  had  that — 
haant  It  been  contemplated  by  the  scien- 
tists that  there  are  many  things  in  that  val- 
ley that  they  havent  yet  discovered  and  may 
not  yet  for  another  decade  or  so? 

Mr.  BAiBwrw,  Yes,  of  courM — under  the  def- 
inition of  ecology,  you  have  organisms  In 
the  environment,  but  you  cant  upset  the 
physical  setting  with  like  clear-cutting  and 
the  like  without  upsettmg  the  habitat  for 
everything,  for  the  plants  and  animals. 

Mr.  JOHKSON.  So,  in  that  respect.  It  has 
an  additional  recreational  value,  if  It  Is  one 
of  the  last  vaUeys  of  the  kind.  It  is  rather 
unique  then   I   would  say. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  Yes,  I  certainly  would  agree 
with  you  and  would  hope  that  it  would 
stay  with  vis  for  a  good  long  ttme  for  us  to 
study  and  use  for  study  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Baxet.  May   I   ask   a   question? 
Mrs.  Hatwaed.  Oo  ahead.  Mr.  Barry. 
Mr.  Baeet.  First  of  all.  you  have  a  relation- 
ship betvreen  the  vegetative   cover  and  the 
geology  of  the  area,  isn't  that  right? 
Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baeet.  So,  if  timber  la  removed  from 
that  area,  you  would  see  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  valley  and  the  hill- 
side, Isnt  that  right? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  TTiere  Is  a  speed  up  In  the 
erosion,  a  visible  speed  up,  yes,  and  m  grow- 
ing and  m  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Baeet.  And  there  are  plenty  of  ex- 
amples of  this  for  us  to  use  of  this  through- 
out the  Western  United  States,  arent  there? 
Mr.  Baldwin,  Yes,  many. 
Mr.  Baeet.  And  as  I  understand  It,  there 
are  few  areas  left  in  which  nature  combines 
with  the  top  soil  to  combine  what  we  have 
got — tf  we  remove  this  example  and  if  we 
remove  this  top  soil  and  if  we  remove  the 
trees,  which  we  will  be  doing  if  we  lumber 
It — we  will  then  remove  this  example  for 
comparison  to  those  areas  in  which  logging 
has  taken  place,  Isnt  that  so? 

Mr.  Baldwin,  Yes,  the  natural  fall  of 
vegetation  helps  prevent  over  dryness.  It 
helps  the  supply  of  water  where  needed.  It 
helps  In  regard  to  the  soil,  it  helps  to  keep 
the  soil  m  place — if  you  lose  the  soil,  not 
It  you  lose  It  all,  but  If  you  lose  any  sig- 
nificant part  of  It.  It  damages  the  roots  and 
the  undergrowth,  and  It  wUl  not  be  there  for 
future  generations, 

Mr.  Baeet,  I  was  comparing  the  type,  of 
landscapes — making  a  comparison  between 
the  sort  of  landscapes  on  the  moon  and  what 
we  have  got  on  earth.  It  la  actually  a  dif- 
ference of  what  we  have  got  on  a  vegetative 
area  and  a  non-vegetative  area.  Isn't  that  so? 
Mr.  Baldwiw.  I  think  we  would  much 
rather  take  this  evidence  than  what  we  have 
seen  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  Baeet.  Now.  Just  for  the  record.  Doctor 
Baldwin,  would  you  tell  us  Just  a  little  bit 
about  yourself,  so  that  when  this  record. 
which  will  be  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
testimony  by  Senates  Batfield  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  of  which  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber, so  that  the  Senators  will  know  what 
your  qualifications  arc — ^will  you  do  that — 
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wUl  you  teU  ft  UtUe  bit  about  your  back- 
ground? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  have  spent  aU  of  my  lire 
In  tne  Northw««t  and  have  spent  »  yean  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  bave  been  with 
the  Univtiralty  2fl  yean.  I  have  been  In  all 
of  the  Counties  of  the  9tet«,  and  &«▼« 
tried  to  stay  moat  of  that  time  In  the  State. 
A»  a  conaequenoe.  I  believe  that  I  am  in  a 
position  to  compare  French  Pete  Creek  with 
other  parte  of  the  State  and  the  Northwest. 
I  am  alao  a  Professor  of  Oeology. 

Mr.  Baut.  At  the  University  of  Oregon? 

Mr.  BALBvrat.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatwass.  Does  anybody  else  have  a 
question  of  Dr.  Baldwin — I  thought  I  saw 
someone  In  the  audience  that  wanted  to  ask 
a  questlon- 


tTNTDrnTimD  OmtSTTOKKB.  Thls  moming 
one  of  the  gentlemen  made  a  statement  that 
the  soil  up  In  the  French  Pete  area  has  been 
washed  natvir&lly  down  to  the  rock,  I  believe 
that  Is  the  way  he  put  It — down  to  the 
rock — I  think  that  is  the  way  he  expressed 
It — It  Is  rock  and  It  Is  steep  terrain — and 
really  doesn't  have  much  to  offer  the  hiker — 
I  believe  that  la  the  way  that  It  was  ex- 
preeaed.  and  that  It  would  take  years  to 
erode  It  If  It  were  cleared  of  the  logs — 
what  do  you  think  of  that? 

Mv  BAJUiwtN.  I  do  not  agree — there  Is  no 
difference  Ln  dlfferencss  of  yards  and  yards 
of  rock.  It,  of  course,  depends  upon  what 
you  want  and  where  you  are.  It  la  steep 
terrain.  I  do  agree  to  that — and  It  Is  true 
that  you  have  to  put  roads  In  solid  rock, 
but  then  you  will  have  to  go  down  quite  a 
ways.  It  would  also  call  for  primary  use  of 
the  roads,  as  well  as  away  from  the  roads. 
If  you  want  to  see  somewhat  comparable  type 
of  terrain,  you  wUl  notice  the  roads  around 
the  Cougar  Eeservolr  on  both  sides.  They 
had  similar  slides  and  similar  rock,  steep 
slopes,  and  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any 
question  at  all  but  that  would  make  a  ter- 
rific shock.  I  don't  think  that  that  would 
demonstrate  to  be  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
If  you  were  to  put  roads  In  there. 

Mrs.  Hatwabd.  Excuse  me  Just  a  minute — 
I  wonder  if  you  who  asked  the  last  ques- 
tion   would    identify   yourself,    please? 

UNTOPiTirigi)  QuBSTioNHi.  Yss,  I  am  David 
Hetcher,  Biology  Major  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs.  Hatwasd.  It  Is  my  adviser's  su^ggea- 
tlon  that  because  there  are  so  many  people 
who  are  willing  to  testify  tonight  that  per- 
haps I  should  not  ask  for  questions  from 
the  audience,  so,  if  you  dont  mind,  I  shall 
from  now  on  not  do  that,  at  least  until 
the  very  end  when  everybody  Is  aU  through. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Baldwin  very  much. 

Jonathan  Hoffman,  are  you  still  here? 
Mr.  HoFTMAN.  My  name  la  Jonathan  Hoff- 
man. I  am  presently  working  for  the  City  of 
Eugene  and  I  plan  on  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Law  School  next  fall.  The  rea- 
son that  I  wanted  to  testify  Is  that  I  felt 
that  developers  are  moving  Into  Oregon.  You 
can  Just  walk  down  the  street  on  a  day  like 
today  and  you  can  tell  the  devtiopers  be- 
oause  they  are  always  kind  of  ooneplcuous. 
I  do  hope  that  they  all  do  get  very  wet. 

Well.  It  Is  with  the  lately  devrtopment  oi 
all  of  theae  areas  that  we  cherish  that  have 
ooone  into  play  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
I  wrote  this  song  and  I  would  like  to  play 
and  sing  it  for  you  at  this  time. 

BACK   ON    ROICB 

(By  Jon  Hoffman.  1B71) 
All  my  friends  grab  their  umbrellas  when 

the  rains  oome 
They  dont  want  to  get  wet 
Or  let  any  water  on  their  humdrvmi. 
But  I  thmk  the  rain  is  nloeet  In  the  faU 
It    ■nil  I  III  my  soul  even   better  titan  Oold 

Water  All. 
rm  going  back  on  home  to  Oregon 
To  where  tbey  stm  appreciate  the  day  tbe 

sun  oocnes 


Back  on  home,  light  up  my  Pranklln  stove 
Take  a  walk  by  the  river  where  it's  clear  and 

cold 
Everybody  needs  a  place  that  suits  him  Just 

fine 
And  I  guees  that  Oregon's  mine. 
Have  you  seen  the  day  the  rain  is  falling 

while  the  aun  shines 
And  the  raintxyw's  grlnnln'  like  a  Cheahlre 

Cat 
'Cause  It's  feeling  might  One 
3o  I'll  go  back  home  beelde  the  soil 
When  the  skies  do  more  than  advertise  for 

suntan  oil 
I'm  going  back  on  home  to  Oregon 
To  where  they  will  still  appreciate  the  day  the 

sun  oomee 
Back  on  home  where  It  rains  a  bit  too  long 
And  everything  Is  perfect    cause  It's  always 

allghtly  wrong 
Everybody  needs  a  place  that  suits  him  Jtist 

fine 
And  I  guess  that  Oregon's  mine. 
Take  your  alrstream  trailer  and  stick  it  Ln 

your  milkshake 
You  can  keep  your  Daly  Cities 
And   sit    beside    the   TV's    and    the    earth- 
quakes 
Get  your  motorboat  off  of  my  home 
Turn  your  own  Jungle  back  into  a  garden 

you  can  c«ai  yoiu  own  I 
I'm  going  back  on  home  to  Oregon 
To  where  they  stlU  appreciate  the  single  day 

the  sun  oomes 
Back  on  home,  to  go  on  my  living  spree 
Back  to  where  the  reetauraxits  spril  "potato" 

with  an  "e" 
Everybody  needs  a  place  that  suits  him  Just 

fine 
And  I  guees  that  Oregon's  mine. 
(Appl&uee) 

Mrs.   Hay w ABO.   I   am   not   sure  that   you 
have  paid  yoiu'  dues  in  the  James  O.  Blaine 
Society,  I  recognize  you  as  a  true  number. 
Mr.  Bault.  May  I  say  something? 
Mrs.  Hatwaso.  Mr.  Bairy,  siurely. 
Mr.  Basst.  I  think  for  the  sake  of  those 
back  In  Washington,  who  are  basking  in  the 
sunshine,   I  think   that  the   record   should 
show  that  today  it  has  rained  oontlnuously. 
Mrs.  Hatwabd.  It  may  be  25  inches. 
Mr.  Babrt.  Well,  at  least  I  beard  over  tbe 
TV  tonight  that  It  was  a  record  for  the  day, 
that  at  least  an  Inch  of  rain  had  fallen. 

Mrs.  Haywabd.  Mr.  Strong,  do  you  have  any 
questions  to  ask  of  Mr.  Hoffman? 

Mr.  Strong.  Mr.  Hoffman,  would  you  be 
quite  as  anxious  to  come  back  to  Oregon  and 
to  French  Pete  If  it  wwe  cut  over? 

Mr.  HorrMAN.  Let  me  put  it  this  way — I 
have  lived  In  Oregon  for  15  years;  the  last  six 
or  seven  years  I  spent  the  last  41/2  years  back 
In  Massachusetts  going  to  College,  and  the 
year  tifter  that  my  wife  and  I  spent  the  last 
year  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  where  I 
taught  school,  and  then  the  last  year  we 
travelled  around  Europe,  so  I  think  that  I 
have  seen  a  fair  amount  of  this  country,  and 
I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  areas,  at  least  from  a  distance,  they  look 
Just  as  nice  as  Oregon,  but  the  nice  thing 
about  Oregon  is  that — when  you  live  In  San 
Francisco,  you  can  go  down  to  Santa  Cruz 
and  it  is  Just  as  beautiful  as  anything  that 
you  will  find  In  Oregon,  you  can  drive  to 
places  where  there  are  nice  mountains  and 
stuff  like  that,  but  the  only  difference  is  that 
there  are  twenty  million  people  there  at  a 
time,  at  the  same  time. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  that  Is,  I  think 
is  kind  of  an  extension  of  this  multiple  use 
concept  which  la  that  we  should  open  every- 
thing up  so  that  everybody  can  get  there  so 
that  everybody  must  come.  I  think  that  tliat 
kind  of  Indirectly  answers  your  questions,  but 
I  dldnt  answer  It  In  full,  but  the  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  that  partly  the  fact  Is  that 
there  are  areas  here  where  you  can  get  away 
from  everybody  else,  whwe  you  can  find  a 
little  bit  of  quiet,  after  living  almost  a  year 


right  on  the  Bay-Shore  Freeway — Juatablook 

from  the  Bay-Shore  Freeway — and  I  rttOy 

appreciate  Oregon — and  I  think  that  peopl* 

who  are  not  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  aiea 

can   really   understand — I   really  like  tbai 

open  spaces — does  that  answer  your  questioaT 

Mr.  Babby.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.   Hayward,   Thank   you,   Mr.  HoSsuul 

Mr.  Ernest  Lund. 

Mr.  Lund.  I  have  no  written  testlmoaj.  i 
am  Ernest  Lund  from  the  Oeology  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oregon.  I  am  vtn 
happy  to  testify  here  and  hope  that  tbtn 
may  be  some  questions  that  I  am  able  to 
answer,  although  Mr.  Baldwin  has  dons  s 
remarkable  Job  of  that.  I  have  no  wrlttsa 
testimony  cmd  no  written  statement,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  agree  with  all  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  put  forth  for  pn. 
serving  this  area  In  its  pristine  form.  I  th<nt 
that  one  of  tbe  few  remaining  clear  streaai 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  of  French  Ptts 
and  it  has  not  been  ravaged  by  man.  I  agnt 
that  even  a  small  clear-cut  will  havs  its 
effect  on  the  entire  system  there,  and  to  log 
it  fully  would  certainly  destroy  the  char- 
acterlstlcs  of  that  stresjn  and  would  mak«  it 
valueless. 

Now,  the  point  has  been  made  that  wttlk 
clear-cutting  there  Is  an  increase  In  the  ero- 
sion. This  is  true  because  the  forest  acts 
as  a  sponge,  and  once  the  forest  is  gone,  tbs 
rate  of  run-off  is  Increased.  Now,  this  aSecti 
not  only  the  immediate  area  of  the  clstr 
cutting,  but  also  the  streams  below  because 
the  run -off  increases  so  rapidly  as  the  rats 
of  the  soil  run-off  Increases.  Now,  this  loll 
has  to  go  someplace.  Some  of  It  is  very  Ass 
silt  and  will  be  carried  down  into  the  strsam 
and  in  certain  cases  some  of  the  oiganle 
materials  will  eOso  be  carried  down  ioto  tlii 
streams,  where  it  will  upset  the  entire  «eo- 
logleal  balance  along  this  stream,  as  it  Is  an 
increase  In  the  rate  of  sedimentation. 

How  seriously  It  would  be  upset  would  de- 
pend upon  how  near  the  clear  cut  would  bs 
to  this  stream  itself,  and  how  near  the  rosd 
would  be,  but  any  activity,  any  activity  will 
have  this  effect  In  some  measure  on  tht 
French  Pete  Valley  Itself. 

Mrs.  Haywabi).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lund.  DoM 
anybody  have  a  question  to  ask  of  Mr.  Lund. 
Mr.  Bairy? 

Mr.  Barby.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what 
effect  this  sedimentation  would  have  upon 
any  spawning  beds? 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  this  Is  not  within  mf— 

Mr.  Babby.  Well,  Salmon  woiUd  spawn 
there,  I  think. 

On    salmon. 


Mr.     Lund. 
above 
Mr.    Babby. 


Probably    not 


probably    not 
above   Cougar 


Beaervoir- 
Mr.    Lund.    Probably    not    above    Oougar 

Reservoir,  no — I  don't  know  exactly  what 
kind  of  beds  trout  use  to  spawn,  but  I  doubt 
very  much — I  think  that  they  need  sand— 
I  doUbt  very  much  that  It  Is  mud — I  do  think 
that  they  need  sand — the  sediment  that 
would  come  out  of  the  clear  cut  would  be  to 
a  large  measure  mud.  So,  off  hand,  I  would 
say  that  the  effects  would  be  a  negative  ana. 

Mrs.  Haywabd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Lund.  Is  Mr.  Darryl  D.  Carper  here? 

Mr.  Cabpkb.  Yes. 

I  am  Darryl  Carper  and  a  member  of  UkS 
Santiam  4-Wheel  Drive  Association  based  In 
Lebanon,  with  74  members  In  CorvaUls,  Al- 
bany, Sweet  Home  and  the  surrounding 
areas.  This  includes  young  and  old,  able 
bodied  and  also  the  handicapped. 

We  would  Uke  the  French  Pete  Area  to 
become  a  multiple  use  land  for  conservatloo 
of  natural  resourcee  for  the  use  of  oyer  90 
percent  of  the  people  and  not  preservstloa 

Our  stand  on  land  matter  Is  multiple  usa 
of  land,  resources  conservation,  development 
of  recreational  resources  whenever  and  wher- 
ever poGsible  and  practical. 

Working  with  government  agencies  to  open 
closed  public  lands  by  eliminating  existing 
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,-ource  damage  and  getting  the  fuUest  use 
oTaU  lands,  and  further  the  education  of 
members  and  pubUc  on  resource  problems. 
Mrs  Haywabd.  Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  have  a 
question  to  ask  of  Mr.  Carper? 

Mr  Johnson.  Yes.  I  am  concerned  by  the 
uae  of  the  description  when  you  use  the 
nbrase  "multiple  use",  because  you  suggest 
^t  this  valley,  as  weU  as  the  entire  forest 
gHould  become  used  in  multiple  use  matters, 
Is  that  correct?  ,  _,,^ 

Mr  CABPXB.  There  are  a  lot  of  wilderness 
uses  now,  and  approximately  only  about 
one  third  of  one  percent  of  the  population 
does  use  it,  is  that  correct? 
UnmBNTiriXD  Voice.  I  read  that  somewhere. 
Mr  Johnson.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  of 
what  proportion  of  the  Willamette  National 
jiorest  is  roaded?  ^  ^   ^-^ 

Mr.  CARPER.  No,  I  dont  know  what  the 
percentage  Is,  no. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  VlrtuaUy  all  of  It  Is  roaded, 
Ig  It  not? 

Mr.  Carper.  A  loit  of  It  is,  tnit  I  think  that 
there  is  a  lot  that  is  not. 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  my  question  Is — what  I 
am  getUng  at  Is,  what  size  of  area  would  you 
say  Is  too  smaU  to  suggest  for  multiple  use — 
U  you  have  a  ten  acre  piece  of  foreet.  are 
you  going  to  make  that  subject  to  multiple 
use,  too? 

Mr.  Carper.  That  is  according  to  the  lay 
of  the  land.  I  am  not  a  geologist,  a  timber 
analyst  or  anything  like  that,  but  if  a  par- 
ticular area  can  be  best  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, then  I  would  say  put  It  to  that  use.  I 
cant  see  locking  up  a  particular  area.  If  a 
person  is  strong,  able-bodied  with  a  pack 
on  his  back,  walking  in  there  for  a  day, 
winding  up  In  this  area  and  staying  for  a 
couple  of  days.  If  a  person  doeent  want  to 
walk  or  hike  up  to  a  certain  area,  he  should 
be  able  to  drive  up  to  see  It  is  the  other 
alternative.  How  are  the  handicapped  going 
to  see  these  areas?  How  Is  the  paraplegic 
going  to  get  there?  He  is  as  entitled  to  this 
right  to  see  these  places  as  anybody  else. 

For  example,  we  have  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, the  paraplegics,  how  are  they  going 
to  walk  in  there?  They  have  as  much  right 
as  anybody  else  to  see  these  areta. 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  Interest  in  the  handi- 
capped and  the  paraplegic  Is  Just  as  much  as 
yours,  I  am  sure,  but  I  don't  think  that  that 
is  the  issue,  and  that  is  why  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  what  your  testimony,  trying  to 
understand  it,  because  as  I  understand  it — 
say  if  we  take  It — there  Is  a  park  in  ovu 
neighborhood,  which  is  a  block  wide — It 
is  a  matter  of  150  feet  by  100  feet  in  size, 
very  small — well,  the  question  is  how  small 
do  you  get  a  piece  before  you  begin  to  use 
multiple  use.  Obviously  there  have  to  be 
roads  where  people  can,  who  are  not  phys- 
ically able  to  drive  a  four-wheel,  or  ride  in 
a  four-wheel  vehicle,  but  do  you  want  us 
to  get  to  every  piece,  you  want  us  to  get  to 
every  valley  for  that  use,  or  do  you  want 
to  save  the  same  for  unique  uses,  for  unique 
studies? 

Mr.  Carper.  There  are  a  lot  of  wilderness 
areas  right  now  that  can  be  used  for  such 
unique  studies.  I  have  never  been  up  to 
French  Pete  Creek  all  of  the  way — I  have 
been  up  to  some  of  it.  Particularly,  I  would 
like  to  see  all  of  the  use  come  out  of  the 
land  that  is  available  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  accepting  that  propo- 
sition, then  the  question  Involves  sort  of 
an  Immobile  use,  multiple  use^woxildnt 
multiple  use,  when  it  Is  properly  defined 
mean  that  you  are  going  to  have  at  least 
one  valley  in  the  entire  Northwest  that  is 
over  ten  mUes  In  length  that  has  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  logging  or  roads.  Just  one 
valley  when  looking  at  It  In  all  directions 
that  you  can,  that  there  are  clear  cuts  and 
there  are  roads,  next  to  it — 

Mr.  CARwa.  Getting  off  of  French  Pete 
for  a  minute,  and  getting  to  the  tram-way, 
•ay  up  Mt.  Hood,  surely  there  are  a  lot  of 


people  that  go  up  there  Just  to  see  tbe 
beautiful  country  from  up  there  from  the 
Mountain,  but  I  don't  know  if  it  Is  very 
beautiful,  as  I  have  never  been  up  there, 

Mrs.  Haywabd.  Does  anybody  else  have  any 
questions  of  Mr.  Carper? 

Mr.  Barry.  Let  me  ask  you — I  am  Just  as 
concerned  about  the  handlci4>ped  that  might 
want  to  go  up  here,  but  cant  because  they 
can't  walk  that  far,  the  paraplegic  and  the 
cripple — do  you  know  of  any  other  areei,  let's 
say  on  the  Coast  Range,  or  on  the  beautiful 
Coast  streams  or  anywhere  around  here,  that 
Isnt  accessible  by  car? 

Mr.  Cabfkr.  Well,  I  have  been  up  to  a  lot 
of  them — I  have  been  up  to  Box  Canyon  and 
It  Is  not  too  far  by  car. 

Mr.  Babby.  Is  this  Just  another  one? 
Mr.  Carper.  That  is  one  that  I  Just  recall 
now. 

Mr.   Barry.    Now,    you   enjoy,    I   presume, 
taking    your    vehicle    Into    the    wilderness 
country,  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Carper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barry.  You  would  be  so  selfish  as  to 
say,  if  somebody  wanted  to  get  away  from 
mechanization,  that  there  arent  some  places 
that  they  could  go? 

Mr.  Carper.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  places 
right  now  that  they  can  go.  There  are  such 
places  all  over. 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes.  there  are  trails  that  motor- 
ized vehicles  can  go  on.  but  stUl  they  are 
not   for   some   people.    Isnt   that   so? 

Mr.  Carper.  How  do  people  get  up  Into  the 
French  Pete  Creek  area  to  begin  wltht  There 
Is  a  parking  lot  up  there,  isnt  there? 

Mr.  Barby.  Yes,  there  Is  a  parking  lot  up 
there  a  short  ways,  but  say  then,  there  are 
no  more  motorized  vehicles — would  you  say, 
would  you  think  that  it  would  be  fair  that 
everything  in  the  Northwest  should  be 
accessible  to  motorized  vehicles? 
Mr.  Carper.  No. 

Mr.  Barry.  Or  should  be  there  at  least  one 
place  not  sp>oUed  by  the  vehicles? 

Mr.  Cabfkr.  But  I  am  for  multiple  use, 
but  as  I  say,  I  think  that  we  have  enoiigh 
wilderness  areas  right  now  for  that  pur- 
pose. That  Is  as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  Babby.  Do  you  know  what  percentage 
of  Oregon  is  in  wiidemess? 
Mr.  Carper.  No.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Barbt.  Who  was  It  that  said  It  was 
less  than  2% — do  you  think  that  Is  too  much 
to  give  to  people  who  do  not  want  motorized 
vehicles  spoiling  the  landscapes? 
Mr.  Carpeb.  They  have  already  got  It. 
Mr.  Barby.  That  Is  not  the  question— do 
you  think  that  Is  too  much? 

Mr.  Carper.  Well,  they  will  have  to  eat 
someday. 

Mr.  Barry.  What  has  eating  got  to  do  with 
it?  Well,  that  Is  enough,  thank  you. 
Mrs.  Hayward.  Any  other  questions? 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  one  other  question. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  wilderness  areas  that 
are  In  Oregon,  that  they  are  so  crowded,  that 
there  Is  so  much  overuse,  but  as  of  this 
year,  you  will  not  be  able  to  enter  any  of 
them  without  a  prior  written  penult,  did  you 
know  that? 

Mr.  Carper.  Yes.  I  xinderstand  that  that  la 
true  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  Job  and 
everything — I  think  that  is  good. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  also  are  you  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  there 
are  none  at  this  low  elevation  that  could  be 
used  during  the  long  winters  like  this  one? 
Mr.  Carper.  Yes.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  Strong.  You  have  said  several  times 
that  there  are  enough  wlldemeas  area  and 
It  seems  to  you  that  multiple  use  is  always 

preferred 

Mr.  Carpeb.  Yes. 

Mr,  Strong.  I  take  It  by  that  daflJiltlon 
then  that  you  would  say  that  none  would 
be  enough.  Is  that  what  you  noeMi? 

Mr.  Carpeb.  No,  I  am  sorry,  I  dldnt  mean 
to  say  that.  I  have  explored  a  lot  of  wilder- 
ness areas  In  the  last  couple  of  yeara. 


Mr.  Lindb.  Your  organization  la  caUad  ttw 
Four-wheel  Vehicle  Asaoclatlon.  la  that  Itt 
Mr.  Carfib.  Yes. 

Mr.  LnroB.  You*  testimony  today  weeiriH  to 
be  that  you  are  interested  In  prlmArUy  ac- 
ceaa  type  vehicles — what  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  Carper.  Areas  where  these  vehicles  can 
go,  I  guess  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  LnroB.  And  you  might  be  lnter««*ad 
In  going  to  logged  off  areas.  Is  that  rlghtf 
Mr.  Carpeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiKDE.  And  they — you  are  conoemed 
with  logged  off  areas — now,  you  have  spoken 
more  «'ba"  once  s^bout  multiple  use  area — 
what  other  use  with  a  vehicle  do  you  think 
you  could  get  from  the  multiple  uae  lands — 
are  you  Just  concerned  with  tbe  uae  of  tba 
vehicle? 

Mr.  Cabpsb.  No,  not  at  all. 
Mr.  LiNDE.  What  other  use  then? 
Mr.  Carpxb.  Well,  It  would  depend  upon 
the  lay  of  the  land.  Just  what  it  is  used  for. 
If  It  Is  a  good  logging  area,  well,  go  ahead. 
Mr.  Lindb.  WeU,  that  Is  what  I  was  trying 

to  find  out 

Mr.  Cabfke.  If  there  are  large  rock  abut- 
ments and  things  of  that  nature,  then  It 
wouldn't  be  verj-  good  for  either,  it  seems  to 
me — if  It  has  good  fresh  water  then  that 
should  be  used  to  stock  fish  and  It  would  be 
good  for  the  fisherman. 

Mr.  LiNDE.  Are  you  taking  a  definite  posi- 
tion on  this — I  mean  on  the  logging  of  this 
French  Pete  Valley? 

Mr.  Cabpeb.  We  have  a  stand  of  sevMi  Items 
that  I  read  off — ^thooe  are  what  they  are. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Brock  Evans. 

Mr.  Bbock  Evans.  Before  going  into  my 
prepared  speech,  I  would  like  to  throw  out 
a  few  comments — when  I  was  down,  at 
Klamath  FaUs,  Oregon,  on  one  of  tbeae 
things,  the  fellow  In  the  wheel  chair  got  up 
and  said  that  he  didn't  care  about  going  to 
such  an  area,  but  that  he  would  Just  Uke 
to  speak  for  himself — I  am  sure  that  you  find 
that  Is  what  a  lot  of  these  people  you  have 
been  talking  about — how  they  feel  about  this. 
There  are  a  lot  of  areas  now  where  they  can 
go.  He  thought  that  it  vwis  important  to  have 
some  of  these  wUdemess  areas. 

My  office  has  run  a  survey  as  to  what  has 
happened  in  the  Northwest  about  the  wilder- 
ness area  In  the  last  16  or  20  years.  In  the 
past  so  many  years  some  800.000  acres  that 
were  formerly  In  wilderness  areas  have  been 
taken  out  of  this  classification  by  the  Forest 
Service.  One  of  the  problems  that  there  is  Is 
that  all  of  the  areas  that  you  have  in  vrtlder- 
ness  areas,  all  of  the  areas  in  National  Parks. 
all  of  the  areas  in  State  Parks  here  in  Oregon 
and  you  put  them  all  together,  then  you  have 
Just  a  little  bit  over  what  you  have  In  one 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Olympic  National  Park — that  is  figured 
In  acres.  Washington  has  Just  a  few  more 
people  than  you  have,  but  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  this  Is  all  that  you  have  left  of 
these  once  beautiful  forests. 

To  anyone  that  wants  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Oregon  Cascades,  should  fiy  over 
them  from  the  east  to  the  west — it  looks  like 
a  great  army  of  moths  has  attacked  them — 
In  clear  cutting,  there  are  nothing  more  than 
Just  a  few  little  patches  of  timber  left. 

I  have  come  a  long  way  to  be  hare  today, 
not  Just  because  I  represent  an  environ- 
mental  organization  with  a  historic  interest 
In  nench  Pete  Creek  which  goes  back  ?D 
years,  but  also  because  I  peraonally  have 
cared  about  what  happens  to  this  valley 
ever  since  I  came  to  know  and  care  about 
the  Northwest  land.  Itself. 

I  think  perhaps  it  Is  dUBcxUt  for  many 
who  have  lived  In  the  Northwest  ail  tbatr 
live*  to  truly  understand  what  an  Impact 
tbe  Northwest  landscape — Its  nwjuintatns.  Its 
nvsrs.  Its  forests — has  upon  those  who  lire 
elsewhere  and  ootae  here  for  the  flivt  time. 
So  It  was  for  me.  bom  and  raised  all  my  life 
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in   Ohio   and   went   to   college   on   the  OMt  ses«ment,  because  our  appeals  to  not  log  the 

oowt  the  fl«t  time  I  saw  the  Caacades,  and  area  have  been  rejected  at  all  levels  of  the 

the  lirat  few  tlmea  that  I  had  begun  to  walk  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of  Agrl- 

the  great  foreata  of  the  Northweat.  both  In  culture  hierarchy,  and  now  we  wlU  have  to 

rti-Mmn   liTui  In  Waahlnirton    There  la  some-  go  to  court  to  save  what  should  have  been 

S  about  the  North^forert  that  they  saved  by  the  agencies  we  have  hired  to  pro-      gon  Cascades.  French  Pete  Is  a  symbol  with 

St  don^  have  anywhere  else,  the  feeling  tect  the  places  we  love.  It  meaning  many  different  things  to  differ- 


Miss  Evans.  My  name  Is  Llbby  Evans  and 
I  am  a  student  here  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  I  live  In  Eugene. 

French  Pete  is  more  than  a  lovely  car- 
peted forest  of  old  growth  timber  In  the  Ore- 


ent  people. 

To   some,    this   valley   means   dollars   and 


of  the  gre»t  maaaed  trunks  of  tree*  reaching         We  like  and  respect  the  present  manage- 

nn  t«  the  akv  the  fertlns  of  the  fema  and  ment  of  the  Willamette  National  Foreiit.  but  ^  ,,.  ^  ,  .  . 
^SJru^e?VoT^  feeT^  aenalng  the  aw»  It  Is  still  my  considered  opinion  that  there  cents,  buying  and  selling  and  lots  of  big 
S^  iX  8^  the  Mft  (n^  light  that  has  been  no  change  in  the  agency  attitude  profits  Just  ripe  for  the  pickings  in  Its  es- 
r^oJTevZt^g  SS^unf^.  t^t  sw^  and  that  eventually  French  pX  will  still  be  tlmated  700  million  board  feet  o  timber. 
m^ty^^^I^wfo'S^yflnrm  the  North,  logged,  unless  they  are  limited  before  the  J^.^^d  blTt^Tr^  f"Ut"  SSf  S 
west  foreat.  ThU  la  r«ally  something  very  situation  becomes  out  of  hand.  That  is  why  na^a  ana  oiiieriy  lougnx  political  oattlea 
gpgj5jij  we  cannot  leave  the  issue  up  to  simply  ad- 
Soon  after  I  moved  to  Seattle  about  ten  mlnlstratlve  discretion  This  place  will  be 
yeva  ago.  and  started  hiking  In  the  moun-  logged  if  this  is  the  case.  We  must  protect  It, 

^^-^    •-  bv  law,  forever. 


tains.  I  became  very  oonscloua  that  such 
deep  foreat  places  away  from  the  roads  and 
machlnea  and  logging  were  very  scarce  In- 
deed, and  getting  acarcer.  Place  after  place 
that  I  would  walk  Into  one  s\immer  wovUd 
be  clear  cut  or  logged  off  the  next  summer 
or  two.  I  became  very  sad  and  unhappy  about 
What  was  going  on  In  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  preaaure  of  conswratlon  laauea 
were  deepened  and  I  waa  Interested  In  what 
waa  happening  In  Oregon  too.  I  followed  the 
oontroveralea  over  French  Pete,  and  lived 
with  the  memorlea  of  battlea  lo«t  by  oonser- 
vatlonlsta  from  Bugene  of  an  earlier  time. 
The  hUtory  of  the  long  struggle  to  save 
French  Pete  went  back  to  the  1980"8  and  was 
a  living  aadneaa  for  me  too,  and  I  wanted 
even  then  to  do  something  about  It  If  I 
could. 

Thus  It  waa  that  when  I  took  the  Job  of 
Narthweat  Representative  In  1967  for  theae 
organisations,  and  one  of  my  very  first  oon- 
cema  was  to  see  If  we  ootild  salvage  some- 
thing of  what  was  left  of  the  great  ganUe 
forests  that  once  swept  like  a  green  train 
from  the  mountalntopa  to  the  sea  In  Western 
Oregon. 

It  waa  about  that  time  that  the  Forest 
Service  was  preparing  Its  flrat  major  timber 
sale  of  French  Pete,  and  I  remember  the 
long  efforts  that  summer  of  trying  to  get 
the  people  together  to  see  If  we  could  make 
one  last  effort  to  save  It  and  do  something 
about  It.  so  that  aU  people  oo\Ud  enjoy  It. 
To  keep  a  few  places  free  from  roads  and 
logging,  chfidnsaws  and  clear  cuts. 

I  remember  coming  down  to  Bugene  In  a 
rainy  January  in  19«8.  and  I  lived  three  days 
at  the  house  of  Win  and  Dick  Noyes.  to  docu- 
ment what  we  Instinctively  felt  to  be  true: 
that  French  Pete  Indeed  was  one  ot  Just  a 
very  few  places  left  where  one  oould  walk  all 
day  in  the  great  Oregon  forests,  and  still,  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  not  be  near  logging  and 
roads  and  clear  cuts  and  chalnsaws.  I  took 
maps  of  every  National  Forest  In  the  Oregon 
Cascadee.  plotted  out  all  the  major  vaUeys 
that  were  ten  miles  or  more  In  length — this 
being  what  a  good  day's  trip  wovUd  be.  The 
results  of  the  survey  were  even  more  shock- 
ing than  we  felt.  Of  67  major  valleys  of  this 
type,  only  three.  Including  French  Pete, 
were  left.  I  believe  It  was  this  reaUsatlon. 
based  on  this  documentation,  that  might 
have  helped  to  galvanize  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon Into  realizing  that  most  of  what  they 
had  considered  was  there  suid  theirs  and  to 
be  safe,  smd  was  already  gone:  emd  that 
French  Pete — perhaps  not  such  an  out-of- 
the-ordlnary  valley  once,  now  was  almost 
unique  In  the  whole  state. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  prepaire 
the  first  appeal  that  we  filed,  to  ask  the  For- 
est Service  not  to  log  the  area,  and  I  served 
on  the  original  Forest  Service  citizens  com- 
mittee as  It  "reconsidered"  the  area. 

I  share  the  views  of  most  of  the  other  con- 
servationists who  lived  through  thoee  times 
that,  despite  Its  "restudles".  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Forest  Service  at  that  time  had 
no  Intention  whatsoever  of  deviating  from 
Its  original  plan  to  log  the  area.  I  think  that 
subaequent  events  pertaining  to  this  appeal 
showed  that  this  proved  to  be  a  correct  as- 


That  Is  why  we  support  Senator  Paclcwood's 
legislation.  It  Is  not  as  strong  as  we  would 
like  but  we  stUl  believe  that  the  area  qtiall- 
fled  admirably  to  be  a  part  of  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Wilderness.  We  think  that  It  also  quali- 
fied as  a  magnificent  representative  sample 
of  the  Oregon  Cascades,  to  be  protected  for- 
ever In  the  proposed  Oregon  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park.  We  have  not  abandoned  that 
dream,  either.  We  believe  that  Senator  Pack- 
wood's  bill  will  protect  the  place  at  the  very 
leckst  and  guarantee  that  It  will  not  be 
logged.  We  think  this  Is  very  Important  and 
so  we  support  It. 

We  feel  that  It  Is  too  bad  that  the  other 
members  of  the  Oregon  delegation  with  the 
exception  of  Congreaswoman  Green,  havent 
seen  fit  to  spwak  out  as  Senator  Packwood 
has  to  help  protect  this  place  and  we  wish 
they  would. 

In  fiylng  up  the  Oregon  Cascades,  we  saw 
what  you  are  talking  about  with  the  clear 
cuts.  It  looked  mangy  and  then  finally  you 
see  French  Pete,  a  whole  green  finger  of  val- 
ley sticking  down  In  the  low  land  and  not  the 
high  country  as  most  of  the  WUdemess  areas 
are.  All  around  Ehigene  jrou  see  the  dear  cuts 
and  more  are  being  planned. 

This  Is  what  It  Is  all  about  and  this  Is 
what  we  are  fighting  for.  I  travel  all  over  the 
Northwest  as  part  of  my  Job  and  I  see  a  lot 
of  beautiful  places  but  1  think  that  the 
charm  smd  uniqueness  and  for  special  value 
of  the  Oregon  Cascades,  that  the  French 
Pete  area  Is  one  of  the  very  best  places  that 
we  have,  and  that  we  should  protect  It.  Thank 
you.  1 

(Applausa.)  I 

Mrs.  HATWAan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Evans.  Doee 
anyone  at  the  table  here  have  any  questions 
for  Mr.  Bvans? 

Mr.  Lnroi.  How  great  do  you  think  the 
dlfferenoee  mentioned  in  the  Wilderness  area 
and  the  Intermediate  legislation  that  we  have 
here  in  Senator  Packwood 'b  bill  are? 

Mr.  Evans.  There  are  basic  differences  as  I 
recall,  the  permitting  of  more  dally  camp- 
ers, this  sort  of  thing,  than  are  permitted 
in  the  wilderness  bills,  although  the  two 
bills  are  pretty  similar  In  this  regard  unless 
one  goes  over  them  with  a  fine  tooth  comb. 
Mr.  LiNDE.  Do  you  know  of  'any  other  In- 
termediate recreation  areas  that  are  fairly 
close  to  us  here  covered  by  Senator  Pack- 
wood's  blU? 

Mr.  Evans.  No.  Senator  Packwood's  bill  Is 
unique — I  think  that  It  Is  a  concept  that 
needs  to  be  explored — I  think  that  we  need 
places  like  this.  I  think  that  they  have  been 
wilderness  areas  for  so  long — they  worked 
hard  to  get  It  Into  the  Three  Sisters  WUder- 
ness  Bill — that  we  should  go  right  down 
the  line  with  areas  like  ttils.  and  keep  It  In 
a  wilderness  stale.  The  bill  Is  a  good  one. 
maybe  not  as  strict  as  we  would  lUce  It,  but 
It  Is  the  best  that  we  can  do  at  this  time. 
Mr.  LiNDE.  Well,  your  primary  concern  Is 
avoiding,  and  I  take  It  motorized  traffic — 
keeping  that  out.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.   Evans    Roads   and   logging  and  mo- 
torized activities,  right. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you,  Mr  Evans.   Is 
Llbby  Evans  here? 


which  eventually  entail  more  grey  hairs  and 
p>olltlcal  hassels  for  all  concerned,  but  hope- 
fully It  will  result  In  victory,  thus  assuring 
the   valley's   protection. 

To  me,  French  Pete  means  all  of  this  and 
it  means  a  lot  more.  To  me.  It  symbolizes 
my  humaness.  A  couple  of  years  ago.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  live  In  an  unbelievably 
crowded  and  economically  depressed  neigh- 
borhood In  Chicago.  At  the  end  of  my  six 
weeks  stay  there.  I  flew  home  to  attend  my 
brother's  wedding  In  Ashland.  In  less  than 
24  hours  I  went  from  living  and  experienc- 
ing the  constant  psychological  and  emo- 
tional tension  of  the  desperate  big  city  life 
to  being  able  to  see.  feel  and  experience 
open  space  and  the  earth's  naturalness.  This 
contrast  was  truly  overwhelming  to  me. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  experienced  such  a 
great  and  sudden  psychological  and  even 
physical  release  from  the  constant  driving 
pressures — the  inevitable  reeult  of  the  con- 
crete and  asphalt  existence. 

It  doesnt  need  to  be  said  that  human  be- 
ings reflect  the  environment  In  which  they 
live.  And  as  Oregon's  population  contmuet  to 
Increase  by  the  great  Influx  of  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  who  are  i^tw"*"; 
here  to  get  away  from  It  all,  it  Is  obvious  that 
not  only  do  we  need  P^nch  Pete  but  also  a 
hundred  other  valleys  Euid  forests  like  It. 

One  Incredibly  beautiful  day  early  last  fall, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  hike  Into  the  quiet, 
majestic  beauty  of  this  valley.  The  feelings 
that  I  experienced  are  hard  to  describe  but  I 
know  that  I  do  not  have  these  feeimgs  In  any 
city  I  have  ever  been  In.  For  these  reasons.  I 
know  that  I  need  a  special  place  to  go  so  that 
I  may  stay  In  touch  with  those  feeimgs  that 
make  me  a  human  creature. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  HArwASD.  Thank  you  very  much.  May 
I  remind  those  of  you  who  have  come  m  since 
we  started  that  If  you  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment if  you  will  please  sign  up  out  In  the 
corridor,  then  we  will  have  your  name  before 
us. 

Now.  we  have  several  people  who  have  come 
In  Eind  have  indicated  that  they  need  to  get 
away  by  8:30  p.m.,  and  already  It  Is  past 
8:30,  so  It  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  If  I 
can  get  some  Indication  by  having  you  raise 
your  hand  about  the  number  of  people  who 
would  like  to  speak  by  8:30  and  now  It  Is  past 
8:30.  perhaps  we  could  take  the  next  10  or  16 
minutes  and  let  you  come  up  flrst — Mrs.  Wln- 
gard.  I  know  that  you  are  one.  Are  there 
others  that  need  to  get  away? 

(Some  response)  I  see  there  are  about  four 
or  Ave  over  there — let's  see  If  In  the  next  10 
or  15  minutes,  we  can  get  all  of  you  taken 
care  of.  Perhaps  If  we  do  In  that  fashion, 
we  can  take  care  of  all  of  you.  with  you 
limiting  your  remarks  to  maybe  three  min- 
utes. Mrs.  Wlngard.  we  will  start  with  you. 
Mrs.  WiNGAHD.  I  am  Edna  Wlngard  and  I 
am  a  charter  member  of  the  James  Blaine 
Society.  I  like  today — It  la  a  beautlfiQ  day- 
fit  was  pwurlng  down  rain  here.)  (Applause) 
I  am  one  of  thoee  who  came  here  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  and  one  of  my  fondest  hop9» 
Is  that  I  leave  my  grandchildren  the  beauti- 
ful world  of  French  Pete  Valley. 

I  want  these  places  saved  so  that  my  grand- 
children and  their  grandchildren  can  see  my 
woods  that  I  love  so  much.  I  want  them  to 
beconxe  acquainted  with  these  woods,  and  to 
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IM  the  small  animals  and  vegetation  that 
live  there,  to  hear  the  forest  sounds,  to  be 
able  to  breath  the  fresh  forest  air.  to  see  the 
little  branches,  the  waterfalls  that  abound 
there,  the  sounds  that  are  there  that  is  no- 
where else  around,  to  hear  the  singing  of 
the  wild  birds  that  are  there.  I  want  them 
to  hear  the  scampering  about  of  the  small 
gnlm*!"  that  live  there.  Were  such  ecological 
wonders  destroyed  they  could  not  be  replaced 
by  all  of  the  King's  horses  and  all  of  the 
King's  men.  Were  this  forest  destroyed  for 
Its  lumber,  air  conditioners  will  not  produce 
the  forest  and  fresh  air.  his  3-D  color  films 
not  capture  the  forest's  true  beauty  nor  bis 
stereophonic  recorders  match  nature's  voices. 
Man's  Imitations  are  "Near  the  church,  but 
far  from  Qod". 
Mrs.  HATWAan.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Wlngard. 
Mr.  MerrUl  Is  next. 

Mr.  MxaaiLL.  My  name  Is  Ben  Merrill  and 
I  am  a  student  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  liaw.  I  have  a  short  statement  to- 
night which  is  a  testimonial  with  no  author- 
ity and  I  hope  that  this  Is  noted  In  the  rec- 
ord, for  whoever  reads  It. 

What  can  be  said  that  hasn't  already  been 
said  about  French  Pete?  No  doubt  outdoors- 
men  and  women,  environmentalists,  teach- 
ers, students  and  other  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, have  come  here  today  and  this  eve- 
ning to  record  their  feelings  about  French 
Pete.  No  doubt  by  now  you  know  the  loca- 
tion, formation,  dimensions  and  perhaps  Its 
preclousness. 

But  perhaps  you  would  let  me  turn  from 
these  observations  already  entered  today  to 
something  which  concerns  me.  at  least  and 
perhaps  you.  a  Uttle  bit  more.  For  lack  of 
articulateness,  let  me  call  it  a  national 
psyche.  Nations  like  people,  develop  psyches. 
We  have  obeerved  manifestations  of  a  na- 
tional psyche  In  Oermany  from  1932  through 
1945;  and  perhaps  more  recently  In  South 
Africa. 

No  doubt  there  Is  a  corporate  psyche. 
illustrated  moet  graphically  In  the  recent 
articles  about  rrr.  a  psyche  which  drive  cor- 
porations on  to  greater  profit,  greater  expan- 
sion and  greater  greatness. 

And  yet  the  ever  Increeslng  gross  national 
product  must  be  interpreted  along  with  the 
gross  national  by-product — tangible  by-prod- 
ucts like  smog,  water  pollution  and  Indeed. 
the  act  of  expansion  that  strikes  out  and 
destroys  that  which  we  all  cherish — here  to- 
day. French  Pete,  tomorrow,  perhi4>s  some 
other  wlldM'nees  area. 

Now,  the  government  Is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  public  interest,  but  It  does  little 
to  protest  that  expansion. 

Thoee  of  txs  training  to  be  lawyers  can  only 
stand  like  small  boys  before  a  leaking  dike, 
attempting  to  put  a  finger  here,  a  thumb 
there.  We  attempt  to  take  what  little  law 
there  Is,  and  use  It  the  best  we  can  In  the 
most  Imaginative  way  that  we  can  to  stop 
the  envlroimiental  degradation. 

How  much  better  to  make  law,  to  urge  the 
government  to  take  the  initiative  to  halt  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  natural,  unreplace- 
able  resources. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  the  violence  we 
And  ourselves  In  abroad  leads  to  national 
economic  setback  at  home.  In  the  name  of 
progress.  In  the  name  of  national  Interest, 
our  Government  Is  urged — "to  get  the  coun- 
try moving,  we  must  exploit,  exploit,  ex- 
ploit". Yet  exploitation  la  the  very  reason 
we  find  ourselves  In  the  quagmire  we  are 
now  In  today. 

Let  the  Govenunent  take  the  stand  for 
which  it  is  created— to  guard  and  protect 
the  pubUc  trust  of  its  lands,  be  they  forest 
or  city.  A  public  trust  what  has  been 
breached. 

Stephen  Byhigton  once  wrote,  "It  can 
never  be  unpatriotic  to  take  your  country's 
side  against  your  government;  but  It  must 
always  be  unpatriotic  to  take  your  govern- 
ment's side  against  your  country." 
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To  many  of  us,  French  Pete  represents 
our  country.  There  can  be  no  higher  patri- 
otism than  that  found  In  those  who  urge 
a  preservation  of  an  area  which  represents 
the  wilderness,  the  untouched  splendor,  the 
very  spirit  of  the  reason  behind  America. 

Newscaster  John  Chancellor  raoently 
stated:  "It  is  easy  to  find  the  United  States, 
just  hard  to  find  America."  Cant  we  find 
and  protect  a  Uttle  bit  of  America  In  French 
Pete?  I  think  that  we  can,  and  if  we  can, 
I  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  teachers  that 
I  ever  had  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rick 
Schuman  who  taught  a  seminar  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  who  dedicated  the  seventh 
edlton  of  his  textbook  to  his  grandchildren. 
In  hopes  that  he  would  leave  them  a  fit  world 
to  live  In.  If  fitness  means  wilderness,  let's 
leave  the  world  Just  a  Uttle  bit  better. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Haywasd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  MerrUl. 

Mr.  Barbt.  What  was  the  name  of  that 
author? 

Mr.  MxKRn.1,.  Stephen  Bylngton. 

Mr.  Barbt.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hatwaro.  Mr.  Baldlnger.  did  you  have 
a  statement  that  you  wished  to  make? 

Mr.  Balqingxb.  Tes.  Madam  Chairman, 
here  at  this  hearing,  this  U  testimony  In 
support  of  Senate  BlU  866,  to  establish  the 
French  Pete  Intermediate  Recreation  Area 
in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

I  am  Wallace  Baldlnger.  Director  Emerltiis. 
Museum  of  Art,  University  of  Oregon. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  Eugene  fc* 
twenty-eight  rears.  Early  In  this  period  of 
residency  I  set  out  with  my  famUy  to  buUd 
a  cabin  on  a  summer  home  site  In  the  Wil- 
lamette National  Forest  on  Hose  Creek  a 
short  distance  upstream  from  that  creek's 
confluence  with  the  McKenzle  River.  E^very 
detail  of  our  design  for  the  cabin  and  of 
Its  exact  siting  on  the  lot  had  to  pass  the 
scrutiny  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
rangers  responsible  for  the  group  of  summer 
home  sites  Involved.  When  a  ranger  blocked 
our  proposal  for  a  shed  roof  and  forced  us 
to  build  a  roof  with  a  gable  Instead,  when 
he  allows  us  to  fell  a  single  specific  tree  In 
order  to  make  room  for  the  house  and  at  the 
same  time  forbade  us  to  feU  another  tree 
which  we  thought  needed  to  come  out.  too. 
my  family  and  I  developed  a  wholesome  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  Forest  Service 
as  a  protective  agency  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  Oregon's  greatest  natural  as- 
set, her  mountain  forests. 

Yesterday  my  wife  and  I  hiked  over  a  part 
of  the  French  Pete  TraU.  Our  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  Forest  Service  was  re- 
newed. The  TraU  was  in  perfect  condition. 
It  afforded  us  as  we  walked  along  It.  soon 
mercifully  out  of  hearing  of  the  roar  of  log- 
ging trucks  carrying  out  the  loot  from  a  big 
cutting  operation  nearby,  a  chance  to  share 
intimately  once  again  In  the  life  of  a  com- 
pletely undisturbed  mountain  valley  so  for- 
tunately easy  of  access  to  the  people  of  this 
part  of  Oregon,  so  precious  a  surviving  unit  of 
this  once-fiourlshlng  Cascade  Mountain  for- 
ests. We  were  overwhelmed  with  the  beauty 
of  PYench  Pete's  tumbling  waters,  of  Its  spec- 
tacularly cascading  tributaries,  verdant 
hanXR  and  towering  rocky  borders.  We  noted 
with  satisfaction  how  carefuUy  the  Forest 
Service  vras  keeping  the  TraU  cleared,  the 
little  bridges  In  repair,  the  log-walks  across 
the  Creek  fully  and  safely  replaced  every 
time  a  winter  fiood  dislodged  them.  We  re- 
nuurked  that  any  government  agency  doing 
such  a  good  Job  of  maintaining  a  wUd  moun- 
tain valley  for  Its  scenic  and  recreational 
benefit  to  the  cltlzexuT'  of  our  state  cannot 
be  aU  bad. 

Then  the  realization  came  back  to  us  with 
greater  shock  than  befcMW  that  It  waa  this 
same  Forest  Service  which  was  planning  to 
open  up  the  French  Pete  VaUey  to  the  same 
attack  by  loggers  which  had  laid  waste  every 
other   comparable   mountain   valley   of   the 


Cascades,  south  of  Mt.  Hood.  It  seemed  a 
genuine  case  of  "split  personaUty",  of  a  "Dr. 
JakyU-and-Mr.  Hyde"  complex — with  ooe 
hand  tending  the  VaUey  with  seemingly  lov- 
ing care,  with  the  other  offering  it  for  sale 
to  r^M  by  private  timber  Interests. 

If  the  Forest  Service  were  remaining  faith- 
ful to  the  trust  placed  In  It  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  not  operating  as 
though  its  primary  responslbUlty  lay  In  offer- 
ing benefits  to  loggers,  then  this  hearing, 
organized  by  the  socl&lly-consclous  students 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  after  Senator 
Hatfield's  defection,  would  not  have  been 
necessary. 

At  this  moment  when  our  environmental 
crisis  looms  over  us  so  Insistently  as  to 
threaten  our  very  survival.  It  seems  especlaUy 
important  that  the  French  Pete  Valley  be 
taken  safely  out  of  the  hands  of  those  re- 
peatedly tempted  to  seU  Its  timber  holdings 
to  the  highest  private  bidder.  It  needs  to 
become  permanently  established  as  a  rec- 
reational area  beyond  all  chance  of  damage 
by  any  private  commercial  operation.  French 
Pete  is  much  more,  in  fact,  than  a  mere 
plcnlclng -hiking  ground.  It  is  a  completely 
balanced  river-valley  region,  shaped  by  na- 
ture through  ages  of  action  and  reaction  of 
organic  life  and  force  of  wind  and  weather. 
In  its  Internal  adjustments  of  one  aspect 
with  another,  it  Is  Infinitely  complex.  Out- 
side Interference  by  a  road-buUdlng  and 
logging  enterprise  would  upset  the  delicate 
natural  balance  on  which  this  life  depends. 
It  would  ruin  the  French  Pete  Valley  Jvist 
as  It  has  already  ruined  so  many  other  moun- 
tain vaUeys. 

We  know  now  how  seriously  our  bur- 
geoning population  and  affluent  ways  of 
behaving  and  expanding  technologies  are 
destroying  the  natural  envlromnent  on  which 
depend  not  only  the  lives  of  the  other  crea- 
tures of  nature  but  also  the  lives  of  our- 
selves. According  to  a  basic  prmctple  of 
ecology.  "Nature  Knows  Best."  In  the  French 
Pete  Valley  Nature  up  to  this  point  has 
continued  to  demonstrate  that  principle.  In 
this  one  mountain  valley  near  us  at  least. 
let  her  continue  so  to  demonstrate.  The 
French  Pete  Valley,  protected  against  nuin's 
destructlveness  but  open  to  his  exploration 
and  Inquiry  on  foot  along  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice trails,  has  much  to  offer  us  without  the 
mining  of  its  lumber.  It  has  even  more  to 
teach  us. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hatward.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Baldlnger. 

Any  questions  of  Mr.  Baldlnger? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Ed  Mehlhaff  Is  next,  I  believe.  We 
understand  that  you  have  been  waiting  since 
this  afternoon  to  make  testimony  and  we 
all  appreciate  your  staying  that  long. 

Mr.  Ed  MxirLHArr.  lAst  weekend.  I  was  In 
the  French  Pete  area.  While  I  was  there.  I 
came  under  the  Influence  of  the  majestic 
trees.  It  wlU  be  a  crime  against  aU  Amer- 
icans, both  present  and  future.  If  the  ftench 
Pete  WUdemess  is  aUowed  to  be  turned  Into 
a  clear  cut  wasteland.  As  of  now,  there  are 
trout  In  French  Pete  Creek  and  the  adjacent 
streams.  If  the  area  Is  logged  off.  this  situa- 
tion may  change.  Like  most  Oregonlans.  I 
have  seen  the  result  of  clear  cutting  and  I 
am  totaUy  committed  against  this  practice. 

I  view  the  P^nch  Pete  controversy  as  a 
turning  potat  in  our  government.  How  the 
controversy  Is  settled  will  determine  whether 
we  WlU  have  a  government  existing  for  the 
people  or  a  goveriunent  existing  for  big 
business. 

Mrs.  Hatward.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mehlhaff. 

Does  anybody  have  any  questions? 

(No  response.) 

Mrs.  Hatwaxs.  Mr.  Oopeland. 

Mr.  CopxukNs.  My  name  Is  Bill  OopeUod 
and  I  am  a  Oiadu»te  student  hers  at  the 
UnlversUy  of  Oregon  In  plaut  ecology,  and 
I  woiUd  like  to  mention  the  importance  oC 
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Uj«  sou  to  plaat  lnt«rel»UoiMhlp  and  say 
tluit  It  18  very  important,  but  actually  w« 

Itnow  very  Uttle  about  It.  

In  my  field,  and  in  a  lot  of  other*,  too,  ycni 
bMT  a  lot  about  maintaining  dlvtwlty— di- 
versity of  thU  or  diversity  of  that— the  im- 
oortanoe  of  that.  It  U  all  important— we  hear 
riot  about  It  in  agriculture  and  it  l^im- 
portant.  and  the  nrrt  QUMtlon  that  oomea 
W  you  1.  WHY— Why  l»  It  Important.  I  thlnJc 
in  our  lowland  far«rt8  It  1«  very  Important 
lust  as  It  18  in  agriculture.  Theee  lowland 
foreeu.   which   could   be  considered   In  the 
French  Pete  VaUey.  maintain  a  different  set 
of  species  and  soUs  and  cllmatee  Irximxixt 
highland  forests,  where  most  of  o^jf !<*«■ 
nMS  areas  are  now.  We  now  are  beginning 
to  realize  this,  that  tl.d  apedes  and  soils  axe 
different  and  also  the  climates  are  different^ 
We  are  Just  now  beginning  to  reaUze  how 
verv  very  important  the  eoU  plant  Interrela- 
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tloMhlpe  are,  and  also  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  how  llttie  we  know  about  this  system 
ELS  a  whole,  how  Important  the  organic  rela- 
tlonahlps  are  and  such.  Now.  once  we  cut 
the  lowland  forests,  they  wlU  all  be  gone, 
and  we  wlU  no  longer  be  able  to  use  them 
to  learn  how  nature  has  managed  them,  and 
we  certainly  don't  know  how  to  manage  them 
without  nature's  wisdom.  She  has  certainly 
done  a  good  Job  up  to  now.  We  l«'«f2;^^ 
able  to  duplicate  them  In  any  way  that  she 
has  done.  The  high  forest  ayst«an  cannot  be 
used  as  a  study  because  the  soils  and  systems 
ue  quite  different  Irom  the  lowland  forests. 
Are  we  going  to  be  so  imprudent  as  to 
destroy  the  last  of  these  few  natural  lowland 
forests  laboratories,  thlnldng  that  we  toow 
enough  now  to  manage  them  by  ourseJvee? 
I  hope  no*.  _       ,       . 

M«    Hattwood.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Copeland. 
Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Copeland? 
Mr   LmM.  Yes.  Mr.  Copeiand,  your  state- 
ment makes  mention  of  lowland  and  high- 
land foresu.  What  altitude  are  you  talking 
about  ttiere? 

Mr   copii-AND.  The  highland  forests  prob- 
ably have  an  altitude  of  1700  to  1800  feet 
something  like  that— I  am  not  to  sure,  but 
It  is  approximately  around  that  altitude. 

Mr  LiwM.  Then  what  altitude  would  you 
define  as  a  lowland  for«st? 

Mr.  CopKuiiro,  I  believe  below  1,000  feet 
would  be  lowland  foresU. 

Mr.  LiNDS.  That  Is  the  point  that  I  want- 
ed to  bring  out— U  there  any  lowland  for- 
ests that  are  In  wUdemess  areas  already  at 
that  altitude. 

Mr  CopixAND.  And  the  highland  area 
would  go  all  the  way  to  4.000  or  4.600  feet 
altitude,  so  that  there  can  be  a  great  deal 
of  difference  In  It. 

Mr  Lmns.  There  Is  quite  a  bit  of  wilder- 
ness in  the  State  already  at  the  higher  alti- 
tude, Isnt  there— U  there  any  below  1.000 
feet  that  you  know  of?  .  ,    ^,   ,. 

Mr.  CopKUkND.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think 
that  the  Slsklyous  have  some  lowland  wilder- 
ness area— but  that  Is  about  all  that  I  know 
of,  the  Kalmlopsis,  also. 

Mr.  LiNDx.  This  valley  Is  not  covered  up 
by  snow  all  the  year  around,  or  even  In  the 
winter,  there  has  been  testimony  that  it 
is  passable  In  places— for  how  long  does  the 
snow  last  up  there  In  this  valley,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Copeland.  WeU.  there  U  snow  most  of 
the  way  down  a  good  part  of  the  year— where 
18  the  gate — at  about  3500  feet — there  Is 
snow  sometimes  down  there  on  the  Mc- 
Ksnzls,  I  beUsivs. 
Mr.  uxnm.TbMaXywu 
Mrs.  Hatward.  I  think  Mr.  Barry  has  a 
question  or  two  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Copeland. 

Mr.  Baut.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  Just 
exactly  what  your  specialty  Is— you  have 
mentioned  the  soUs  and  the  ecology  and  their 
relationships    on    the    Douglas    Fir    forests 

there,  and  on  the  clear  cutting 

Mr.  Copsland.  Well.  X  have  a  tendency  to 
look  at  what  the  clear  cutting  wUl  do  to  our 


Douglas  PU-  forests  In  there  and  the  Inter- 
rslatlonshlps  there  on  the  soU  and  the  vege- 
tation. ,  .  „ 
Mr  Bakht.  Have  you  found  any  evidence 
that  you  can  cut,  clear  cut  Douglas  Plr  and 
bring  It  back  without  having  some  kind  of 
mtermedlate  growth  there? 

Mr  COPELAND.  What  do  you  mean  by  bring- 
ing It  back?  ,  , 
Mr  Barry.  WeU.  bring  It  back  to  a  simi- 
lar type  forest,  cut  it.  and  then  bring  it  back 
to  the  same  type  of  forest  without  having 
any  intermediate  growth  there— have  you 
found  any  evidence  that  you  can  do  that 
or  cannot  do  that— what  I  am  reaching  for 
is  that  I  heard  a  speaker,  who  may  have  had 
some  authority  on  what  he  said,  or  he  may 
not  have  had  any  authority,  but  he  Indicat- 
ed anyway,  that  the  cycle  for  regrowth  of 
Douglas  Plr  is  37  years — that  they  could 
get  a  Douglas  Fir  Porest  to  regrow  In  37 
years— but  there  were  others  that  said  It 
might  be  100  years  before  you  could  get  a 
Douglas  PIT  forest  to  »egrow.  of  course,  de- 
pending on  many  different  things,  etc.,  have 
you  had  any  evidence  of  either  one  of  these 
things  at  aU?                                               ^     , 

Mr.  Copeland.  WeU.  Douglas  Plr  can  begin 
to  come  into  a  site  anywhere  from  the  first 
year  after  it  is  cut — say  you  have  the  natural 
conditions  after  a  Are,  that  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon ones— It  can  come  back  again  from  one 
year  to  160  years— it  may  take  a  long  time 
after  that  at  any  particular  site — each  site 
you  have  to  look  at  it  individually. 

Mr.  Barry.  And  this  Is  the  field  that  you  axe 
working  In,  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Copeland.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Mr.  Strong,  do  you  have  a 
question?  ^   _. 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes.  Do  I  understand  from 
your  last  statement  that  there  is  no  partiou- 
iar  guarantee  that  a  certain  site  will  come 
back  into  Douglas  Fir  after  It  has  been  cut  or 
had  fire  in  it? 

Mr.  Copeland.  There  la  Jtist  probabUlty  In- 
volved. Some  sites  will  be  more  conducive 
than  other  sites.  It  Just  depends  on  what  type 
of  site  It  Is  and  what  undercover  and  the  type 
of  ground  that  there  Is— that  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  It,  but  where  tnere  are  a  good  many 
shrubs  in  the  area,  It  Is  a  little  more  dlfflcult 
for  tham  to  oome  back. 

Mr.  Barry.  Nor  can  the  Forest  Service  do  It, 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CoPkLAND.  That  Is  right.  In  fact  I  was 
out  on  a  slash  bum  the  other  day  when  they 
were  putting  In  seedlings  and  I  was  talking 
about  this  very  thing,  and  they  said  that  they 
were  very  anxious  to  find  out  about  this  very 
thing,  and  evidently  there  is  some  con- 
troversy about  it  among  them,  themselves. 
Mrs.  Haywabd.  Anything  else,  gentlemen, 
m  the  way  of  questions? 
(No  response) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Copeland.  Mr. 
Jay  West,  you  are  next,  I  believe. 

Mr.  West.  First,  I  want  to  say  thank  you 
for  letting  me  come  on  now.  First  of  all,  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  on  my 
own  behalf.  I  can  only  say  that  there  Is  only 
one  French  Pete.  Now,  I  say  fight  to  save  It. 
Now,  I  wish  to  read  a  statement  from  Wayne 
Morse.  This  is  a  statement  that  Is  a  couple  of 
months  old,  but  he  feels  that  things  haven't 
changed  much  and  he  wants  Senator  Hatfield 
to  know  how  he  feels  about  It.  This  is  the 
statement. 

"French  Pete  should  be  designated  as  a 
WUderness  Area  or.  at  the  very  least,  as  an 
Intermediate  Recreational  Area.  It  is  the 
only  remaining  unspoiled  valley  below  3,000 
feet  111  the  Oregon  Cascades;  It  Is  low  enough 
In  altitude  to  be  accessible  the  year  round 
to  people  who  want  a  quick  break  Into  the 
solitude  and  spiritual  Inspiration  resulting 
from  their  entrance  into  the  God-made 
French  Pete  cathedral  of  undeflled  nature. 
Our  Federal  Government  cannot  Justify 
denying  to  future  generations  the  French 
Pete  Creek  land  as  a  protected  area.  All  the 


talk  about  conservation,  ecology,  and  preser- 
vation of  nattiral  cathedrals  constructed  of 
forests ,  mountains,  streams  and  all  the  In- 
spiring wonders  of  nature,  becomes  verbsl 
hypocrisy  If  French  Pete  and  Rock  Mesa  an 
allowed  to  become  despoiled  by  logging  and 
mining. 

The  Congress  and  the  State  Legislaturs 
should  seek  to  prohibit  the  building  of  any 
logging  or  mining  roads  into  these  two  areas; 
In  addition,  the  Congress  should  pass  legis- 
lation which  VTlll  prevent  logging  in  French 
Pete  and  mining  In  Bock  Mesa.  Furthermore, 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  proceeding  with 
all  possible  legal  action  in  the  courts  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  by  preventing  logging 
and  mining  In  these  areas. 

All  of  us  as  citizens,  acting  through  our 
constitutional  system  of  self-government, 
should  view  the  government  as  the  trustee 
of  God's  gifts  to  our  nation  of  life-giving 
and  life-preserving  natural  resources.  That 
trusteeship  places  upon  each  generation  the 
moral  responsibility  of  leaving  those  nat\ur«l 
resoxirces  to  the  next  generation  in  a  better 
condition   than  It   Inherited  them. 

The  people  should  know  that  our  govern- 
ment can  be  counted  upon  to  keep  faith  with 
Its  trusteeship  obligation  to  protect  our  nat- 
ural resources  so  that  they  will  always  be 
an  vmspoUed  legacy  to  each  oncoming  gensr- 
atlon. 

We  have  not  been  good  trvistees  for  a  long 
time  In  the  United  States.  Pbllutlon  of  land, 
water  and  air;  wasteftil  depletion  of  forests, 
soil,  minerals,  wildlife,  scenic  and  outdoc* 
cultural  values  are  impoverishing  our  nation. 
Talk  Is  cheap,  but  sound  public  action 
to  conserve  our  priceless  natural  resources 
Is  wealth-creating.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  substitute  action 
for  talk  In  carrying  out  its  trusteeship  obli- 
gations In  respect  to  our  nation's  resources." 
I  will  leave  some  copies  of  this  and  I 
thank  you  again. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Does  anybody  have  any  questions  to  ask  of 
Mr.  West? 

I  No  response.) 
Thank  you  very  much.  ^ 
Mr  Alan  Praback,  vou  are  next. 
Mr.  Alan  Praback.  I  am  Alan  Praback  and 
I  am  a  Journalism  major  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  , 

First  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  care  for 
the  forest  tmd  do  so  very  cheaply. 

I  demand  the  preservation  of  the  French 
Pete  Creek  Vallev  not  only  as  a  concerned 
citizen,  but  as  a  near  llletlme  Oregonlan 
who  recognizes  the  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
natural  resources  of  this  great  state.  I 
realize  that  the  timber  Industry  has  brought 
this  state  to  a  high  level  of  economic  bal- 
ance to  compliment  Its  abundance  of  re- 
sources. But  that  balance  la  In  danger  ol 
tipping  the  scales  in  favor  of  total  exploita- 
tion of  Oregon's  natural  resources.  Economic 
benefits  from  resources  serve  as  benefits  to 
the  people  up  to  a  point  before  they  become 
economic  hlnderances.  When  such  exploita- 
tion results  in  diminishing,  rather  than  in- 
creasing, returns  to  the  people  it  is  time  to 
put  a  halt  to  It. 

I  know  the  beauty  of  the  preserved  wiiaer- 
ness  areas  of  Oregon  and  have  seen  most  of 
It  firsthand.  But  none  of  the  high  alpine 
countrv  can  surpass  the  French  Pete  Valley 
for  lush  natural  beauty  and  an  abundance 
of  nearly  year-round  recreation  faculties. 
I  was  awed  only  three  days  ago  by  the  sprtng- 
time  beauty  of  the  valley  and  wltneasea 
the  excessive  use  the  valley  Is  receiving  even 
before  It  has  become  an  Intermediate  recrea- 
tion area.  Where  are  these  many  people  to 
go  If  we  should  turn  French  Pete  over  to 
the  economic  Interests  of  a  minority?  Hope- 
fully,  they'll  not  have  to   go  elsewhere  m 

the  future!  ^   ,,, 

I   fully   support   Senator  Bob  Packwooas 
blU  to  establish  the  French  Pete  Creek  Val- 
ley as  an  Intermediate  recreation  area. 
Thank  you. 
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jjTs.  Haywarb   Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 

"^^'anyone   have   a  question  to  ask  of 

him? 
(No  response.) 

All  right,  thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Koford,  you  are  next. 
Mr  KofOTd,  I  have  been  told  by  my  ad- 
visors that  I  am  to  tell  you  that  if  you  wish 
to  hand  your  statement  in,  that  it  wUl  be 
nrlnted  In  Its  entirety  and  that  joa  can 
.ummartze  It,  and  that  Is  true  for  anybody 
clM  that  has  testimony  that  he  wishes  to 
make  so,  I  am  leaving  that  up  to  you,  but 
that  U  what  WlU  happen.  It  wlU  be  Included 
in  the  record  If  that  la  what  you  wish  to 

happen.  ^  , ,  _ 

Mr  KoPORD.  1  WlU  try  to  speak  briefly. 
My  name  Is  John  Koford  and  I  would  Uke 
to  speak  for  myself  and  the  University  of 
Oregon  Student  Senate.  With  nae  I  have 
three  resolutions  passed  by  the  Student  Sen- 
ate expressing  their  views  on  French  Pete 
and  the  other  wUdemess  areas  in  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

We  feel  French  Pete's  value  as  an  eaaUy 
accessible  low-altitude  wUdemess  should  not 
be  Jeopardized  by  extensive  development. 
For  this  reason,  the  Student  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  wishes  to  express  their 
support  for  Senator  Packwood's  bUl  S.  868. 
Further,  the  Student  Senate  wishes  to  go  on 
record  as  calling  for  the  continuation  of  the 
itudies  to  determine  whether  the  last  re- 
maining wilderness  areas  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  vrtU  be  included  in 
the  1964  wilderness  act. 
And  the  resolution; 

"Whereas  Senator  Robert  Packwood  has 
Introduced  In  the  United  States  Senate  a  blU 
to  establish  French  Pete  Valley  as  an  inter- 
mediate recreation  area, 

"Whereas  Senator  Packwood's  bUl  would 
keep  French  Pete  VaUey  as  It  is  now — In  Its 
nstursU  state. 

"Whereas  the  UB.  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Henry  Jackson,  has  scheduled 
BUbcommlttee  hearings  only  In  Washington. 
D.C.  (May  25  and  26  of  this  year),  concern- 
ing Senator  Packwood's  biU, 

"Whereas  said  Senate  committee  has 
scheduled  no  field  hearings  for  Senator  Pack- 
wood's  bin. 

"Whereas  many  individuals  supporting 
Senator  Packwood's  bill  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  hearings  to 
speak  In  favor  of  the  blU  with  one  exception, 
the  well -financed  timber  industry  which  Is 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

"Whereas  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  is  a  mem- 
ber of  said  committee  and  has  been  opposed 
to  Senator  Packwood's  bill  becaiise  the  bill 
would  eliminate  clear  cutting  in  French  Pete 
VaUey  as  envisioned  and  outUned  under 
Senator  Hatfield's  blU  allowing  clear  cutting 
In  that  area, 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  ASUO 
Senate  send  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee,  Its  chairman.  Senator  Jack- 
son, and  aU  senators  of  said  committee,  and 
to  all  members  cf  the  Oregon  Congressional 
delegation  stating  the  ASUO  support  for 
Senator  Packwood's  biU  eoid  calUng  for  field 
hearings  to  be  held  In  Oregon  by  said  sub- 
oonamlttee  reviewing  the  bUl  before  said 
cmnmlttee  takes  final  action  on  Senator 
Packwood's  biU." 
And  a  further  resolution ; 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  la  cur- 
rently taking  testimony  on  whether  to  dis- 
continue the  study  of  13  wilderness  areas  In 
the  WUUamette  National  Pwest  which  are 
currently  being  studies  for  wilderness  classl- 
flcation. 

"Whereas  these  (j-e  priceless,  roadless  areas 
where  man  comes  as  a  visitor  to  watch  na- 
ture. Further  the  UB.  Congress  has  dsslg- 
nated  wUdemess  criteria  as,  "sultabUlty,  man 
Is  visitor,  5,000  aci-es,  avallabiUty". 


Whereas  each  of  the  13  areas  meets  or 
exceeds  these  basic  qualifications, 

"Whereas  OSPtBO  and  the  ASUO  Survival 
Center  have  offered  testimony  calling  for  the 
conUnuatlon  of  the  present  study  an  expan- 
sion of  the  study  to  Include  210,000  acres. 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  ASUO 
Senate  speaking  for  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  and  as  ths  financial  sup- 
porters of  OSPIBO  and  the  Survival  Center 
wishes  to  go  pubUcaUy  on  record  as  defend- 
ing the  stand  taken  by  OSPntO  and  the  Sur- 
vival Center." 
And  I  have  a  short  statement  of  my  own. 
In  1964  the  United  States  Senate  passed 
the,  "Wilderness  Act"  which  designated  Its 
criteria  for  a  vmdemeaa  area  as,  suitablUty, 
5,000  acres,  five  mUes  long  and  two  miles 
wide.  ^  ^. 

The  French  Pete  VaUey  exceeds  aU  of  the 
above  criteria.  It  offers  low  altitude  wilder- 
ness experiences  to  people  who  might  find 
it  difllcult  to  climb  into  the  higher  eleva- 
tion areas.  This  vaUey  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
below  3,000  feet  in  the  State  of  Oregon  which 
Is  roadless  and  in  its  primitive  state. 

Senator  Packwood  has  proposed  a  blU  8866 
which  would  preserve  French  Pete's  wUder- 
ness  charm.  The  bUl  calls  for  an  improve- 
ment of  the  trails  (footpaths) .  the  construc- 
tion of  basic  campgrounds  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  few  outdoor  rest  rooms  to  avoid 
poUutlon  of  the  French  Pete  Creek.  This  bill 
will  preserve  the  quaUty  of  French  Pete's 
environment  whUe  improving  access  to  those 
who  aren't  able  to  reach  the  high  elevation 

areas.  ,  . 

The  questlton  of  French  Pete  Is  one  oi 
priorities.  There  are  only  13  areas  left  in 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  which 
coiUd  be  labeled  wUdemess  areas  under  the 
law.  In  these  areas  nattire  is  aUowed  to  bal- 
ance her  environment  without  disruption 
from  man.  In  a  state  once  famed  for  its  wUd- 
emess areas,  doesnt  It  seem  sad  that  aU  these 
states  have  left  are  13  areas  that  are  legaUy 
recognized  as  wilderness  areas.  I  feel  a  time 
has  come  to  make  a  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  the  quaUty  of  Oregon's  en- 
vironment. 

French  Pete  and  the  other  primitive  areas 
must  be  protected.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to    encourage    the    Committee    to    consider 
carefuUv  the  question  of  French  Pete.  Fur- 
ther I  would  like  the  Committee  to  continue 
Its  study  of  the  other  13  wUdemess  areas. 
The  preservation  of  these  areas  is  a  debt  we 
owe  to  the  envlrorunent  for  aU  the   greet 
wealth  she  has  bestowed  upon  this  country. 
Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Koford. 
Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Kcrford? 
(No  response) 
Thank  you.  very  much. 
Is  Tom  Taylor  here? 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Mr.  Taylor,  we  thought  that 
you  might  be  Interested  in  knowing  that 
you  are  the  100th  witness  that  v^e  have  had 
iaefore  us  today. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mrs.  Hayward  and  gentlemen 
of  the  panel.  My  name  is  Tom  Taylor.  I 
am  a  partner  In  the  architectural  firm  of 
Olson  &  Taylor. 

I  am  also  a  native  Oregonlan  who  stlU 
hasn't  learned  to  carry  an  umbreUa. 

I  am  a  hiker  and  I  have  been  an  explorer 
of  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  Cascades  for  the 
past  37  years,  long  enough  to  see  the  almost 
complete  decimation  of  the  de  facto  wilder- 
ness in  the  areas  outside  of  the  stated  wilder- 
ness areas. 

The  French  Pete  VaUey  is  one  of  the  very 
last  fractional  elements  of  the  de  facto  wild- 
erness remaining.  Looking  at  this  vaUey  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  plan,  there  are  three  basic 
land  uses  possible.  The  first  two  uses  are  now 
carried  on  in  almost  every  other  valley  of  the 
Western  Cascade  watershed,  basicaUy  logging 
and  mechanized  recreation. 

The  only  other  use,  the  primitive  recrea- 
tion is  available  now  in  a  very,  very  limited 


area  outside  of  these  dedicated  wUder 
areas.  I  worked  on  a  land  use  plan  for  the 
Friends  of  the  Three  Slsten  and  for  the 
Sierra  Club,  concerning  the  Three  Slstera 
Wilderness  area.  From  this  plan,  we  con- 
cluded that  vrtldemess  is  basicaUy  not  a  rec- 
reational area  and  it  should  be  looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view. 

It  Is  basicaUy  for  wUdemess  value  and  the 
preservation  of  wUdemess  values  and  this 
does  not  always  include  recreational  usage. 
We  also  concluded  that  at  this  time  Vt>» 
Three  Sisters  WUderness  area  has  probably 
reached  the  point  where  It  la  being  overused 

from  the  recreational  standpoint.  

So,  other  areas  of  this  type  are  very,  very 
important.  We  don't  have  to  look  very  far  to 
know  how  much  of  this  area  Is  left. 

French  Pete  is  one  of  theee  areas.  The 
things  that  make  French  Pete  so  unique.  Is 
the  unique  combination  of  advantages  and  I 
WlU  give  those  now.  (1)  It  is  close  to  popu- 
lation centers;  (3)  It  is  low  elevation  with  a 
long  season;  (8)  it  la  now  roadless,  and  this 
is  a  great  advantage  for  prtmltlve  recreation 
and  in  fact,  it  is  a  necessity;  (4)  It  has  good 
water  and  good  camping  areas  and  this  is 
very  difficult  to  find  outside  of  any  desig- 
nated wUdemess  areas;  (6)  it  has  easy  ter- 
rain which  makes  it  exceUent  for  all  kinds 
of  people,  except  those  who  cannot  waUc; 
(6)  it  is  a  complete  vaUey  system  making  a 
planned  unit  possible  without  external  oon- 
filct.  No  intrusion  of  noise  poUution,  water 
pollution  and  this  sort  of  thing.  It  would  be 
Just  very  easy  to  manage  in  terms  of  Inter- 
mediate recreation- 
Preserving  French  Pete  VaUey  intact  Is 
good  sound  planning.  Opportunities  of  this 
magnitude  cannot  be  created  but  must  be 
recognized  and  preeerved. 

If  the  survival  of  the  American  timber  In- 
dustry requires  the  cutting  of  French  Pete, 
we  are  in  deep  trouble,  Ood  help  us. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor. 
Does   amyone   have    any   questions   of   Mr. 
Taylor? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  Sir,  perhaps  you 
could  help  me  on  this — ^French  Pete  is  a 
relatively  smaU  VaUey  in  relation  to  the 
WiUamette  National  Forest,  and  certainly 
m  regards  to  aU  of  the  National  Forests 
In  this  State,  and  when  you  add  to  that 
the  privately  held  forests  in  this  State,  aU 
of  them.  It  Is  a  very  smaU  area — ^I  wonder, 
do  you  have  any  information  that  you  could 
furnish  us  as  to  really  Is  the  timber  In  the 
vaUey  of  significant  importance  to  the  en- 
tire amount  of  timber  in  this  State,  of  im- 
portance to  the  tunber  industry  in  this 
State — do  they  reaUy  need  to  harvest  that 
timber  to  obtain  the  timber  industry  and 
the  mills  In  this  State? 

Mr.  Taylor.  WeU,  this  U  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion,  of  course,  but  I  say  no. 
There  have  been  many,  many  areas  of  the 
so-caUed  over-ride  timber  fight,  that  the 
work  of  the  cutter  Incorporates  the  timber 
Into  the  mUl.  in  fact  areas  of  greater  con- 
cern are  around  that  are  eoonomicaUy  more 
feasible  than  this  logging  wouid  be  at 
French  Pete.  The  furnishing  of  timber  with- 
in this  area  is  leas  than  the  amount  which 
has  been  exported  to  Japan  at  any  time  now. 
Mr.  JOHKSOK.  Then  we  are  exporting  that 
amount  of  timber  to  J^an  each  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  timber  Industry,  I  feel,  is  in  or  if  It  U 
in  that  much  trouble  that  ws  should  be 
getting  timber  In  terms  of  importing  It 
rather  than  expM^ing  timber.  We  are  in 
trouble  with  oxir  National  resource,  because 
there  may  be  a  time  when  we  see  our  Na- 
tional resoxirce  take  a  very,  very  deep  nose- 
dive. 

Mr.  MXLLEM.  May  I  say  something  for 
the  record? 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Yes,  certainly. 
Mr.    MxLLEM.   On    June    8th    and   9th.    at 
Salem.  Oregon,  there  wUl  be  two  full  days 
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of  h«MtngB  on  log  export*  b«Son  S«i»tor 
Bob  Packwood.  who  1»  Chftlrman  of  a  Sub- 
commltue  of  th«  Sen*t«  Banking  Commlt- 
te*     and    he    la    c»n«ld«rtng    about    log    ex- 
porta— «)    there    wlU    be    two    f\iU    «layB    in 
Salem.  If  anybody  want*  to  go.  you  wUl  aer- 
talnly  And  out  about  log  exporU,  that  wUl 
be  the  place  to  go  to  flud  out  about  It  then. 
Ura.  Hatwabd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  MarweU.  you  are  next. 
Mr.  Maxwhx.  My  name  U  W.  K.  Maxwell 
and  I  live  in  Kugene. 

The  saving  of  the  French  Pete  area  has  be- 
come almost  symbolic  of  man's  nght  to  save 
some  of  hi*  dying  world.  The  ethic  of  maxi- 
mum utUlzatlon  or  exploitation  of  every  re- 
source for  personal  or  national  gain  ha*  led 
the  nation  and  the  world  to  the  brink  of  Irre- 
versible damage  to  the  earth's  ecology.  This 
ethic  Ls  being  applied  by  those  that  woxild  log 
thU  now  unique  area.  French  Pete  Is  valuable 
a*  a  resource  to  us  and  to  future  generations. 
It  can  take  some  of  the  recreational  pressure 
off  the  endangered  Three  Slaters  WUdemeaa 
area  It  Ls  an  exquisite  location  for  the  wUder- 
nesa  experience  that  may  help  us  keep  sanity 
in  a  confusing  clvUlzed  world.  It  could  be  a 
symbol  of  good  wUl  by  the  government  In  the 
area  of  conservation  and  ecology.  It  Is  a  beau- 
tiful reality  when  much  of  our  present  life 
represents   only   Illusions.   If    we   can't   save 
something   thU  magnificent,   what  are  our 
chances  in  other  areas? 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Maxwell. 
Is  Jon  Spangler  here? 
Mr.  SPANM-xa.  My  name  Is  Jon  Spangler.  I 
am  a  student  at  the  University  and  I  am  a 
scout  master  of  Troop  6.  I  am  here  to  testUy 
here  tonight  both  as  a  private  citizen  and  a* 
the  scout  master  of  Troop  6,  representing 
some  30  young  men  who  have  been  to  and 
enjoyed  French  Pete. 

Others  have  testified  quite  well  and  In  de- 
tail on  the  environmental  uniqueness  of 
French  Pete,  which  Is  very  important. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
spiritual  values  to  me,  the  fellows  In  my  troop 
and  to  many  other  people.  French  Pete  Is  a 
lot  more  than  Just  the  last  vaUey  of  soU  con- 
tent, wUdllfe,  plantllfe  and  colonies.  It  Is  a 
very,  very  beautiful  and  a  spiritually  uplifting 
place. 

When  we  go  on  trips  there,  it  Isn't  particu- 
larly the  unique  environmental  factors  which 
give  French  Pete  Its  rejuvenating  quaUtlea — 
It's  the  fact  that  French  Pete  is  a  de  facto 
wilderness  area  which  we  have  access  to  m 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  can  enjoy. 

Wo  ask  you  not  to  Juat  save  French  Pete  as 
a  living  museum  of  how  It  used  to  be  m  the 
State  of  Oregon,  but  rather  as  a  place  to  ex- 
perience, to  enjoy,  and  to  learn  from.  Then,  It 
Is  kind  of  hard  to  learn  from  or  enjoy  very 
much  a  dead  clear  cut. 

Mrs.  Hatwaxd.  Thank  you  very  much,  does 
anybody  have  any  questions? 
(No  response.) 
Blchard  Freeman. 

Mr.  FaxxMAN.  Mrs.  Hayward,  Chalnnan,  and 
panel.  I  am  Richard  Freeman  of  1140  Weat 
6th  Street,  here  In  Eugene.  As  a  member  of 
the  Sierra  Club  and  McKenzle  Gardening 
Club.  I  feel  qulta  ooncemed  about  this 
French  Pete  area.  My  first  experience  with 
the  French  Pete  area  was  In  1947,  when  I 
took  my  son.  and  we  approached  from  Bend 
and  came  in  to  Hk  Liake  and  then  further 
over  to  Horse  Lake  and  then  crosaed  the  Pass 
at  Horse  Lake  and  then  came  Into  French 
Pete  Valley  from  that  way. 

Now,  I  have  to  depend  on  my  very  good 
friends  and  neighbors,  who  have  been  there, 
to  tall  me  that  this  Is  a  very  unique  area. 
I  have  In  the  past  hiked  over  once  in  the 
lower  part  of  French  Pete.  It  la  a  unique  area 
now  and  It  was  a  unique  are*  then.  We  must 
try  to  save  It  for  future  generation*. 

The  reason  that  I  am  against  this  clear- 
outtlng  or  full  cutting  is  that  I  have  a  typical 


example  on  a  place  at  Brighton.  The  cutting 
of  logs  near  my  place  has  resulted  in  the 
start  of  a  log  dump  on  my  property.  For 
four  or  five  years  I  have  had  four  or  five 
hundred  tons  of  logs  there,  as  a  result  of  the 
cutting  of  Weyerhauaer  on  the  private  prop- 
erty above  me.  Luckily  it  waa  on  my  property 
that  their  log  dump  gave  way  on  due  to  the 
snows  and  rains  and  not  take  out  the  high- 
way bridge  about  200  yard  below.  And  I 
feel  that  this  will  be  the  effect  In  this  French 
Pete  valley  If  clear-cutting  practices  start 
there,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  type  of  log 
removing  practices  start  there.  It  will  de- 
velop in  debris  and  wash-outs  and  the  de- 
posit of  this  material  in  Cougar  Reeervolr. 

I  am  all  for  preserving  the  fish  rvms  In  the 
lower  Willamette  River,  and  you  can  see  what 
all  of  this  indiistrlal  waste  ha*  done  to  that — 
all  of  thU  debris  In  the  river  and  especlaUy 
Weyerhauser  has  put  all  of  thU  material  In 
the  River  from  their  mill  at  Springfield.  We 
are  now  talking  about  this  clearcuttlng  this 
beautiful  area  and  I  am  sure  that  It  will  spoil 
the  area  for  future  generations. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  of  the  example 
at  Finn  Creek  m  February  of  thU  year,  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  debris  that  closed  the 
hlgbway  Into  Finn  Creek,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  this  would  be  typical  of  the  result  that 
would  occur  in  French  Pete  and  It  would 
Just  be  lost.  This  wonderful  area  would  be 
loet  to  oiu-  future  generations.  This  Is  on 
record  this  problem  at  Finn  Creek  and  It 
would  certainly  be  much  more  destructive  In 
the  area  of  French  Pete  Creek,  and  the  de- 
posits woiUd  be  dumped  right  toto  the 
Cougar  Reservoir,  which  Is  one  of  our  assets, 
and  this  will  be  deprived  of  future  genera- 
tions If  this  occurs. 

I  feel  like  I  must  close  now,  but  I  feel 
that  this  testimony  might  do  some  good,  and 
that  Is  the  reason  that  I  am  here  to  give  this 
testimony  to  the  people  In  Congress,  and  I 
Intend  to  give  a  written  statement  which  will 
be  supplied  at  a  later  time. 

Mrs.  Hatwaxd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Freeman. 
Any  questions  of  Mr.  Freeman?  I  would  like 
the  record  to  Indicate  that  Mr.  Freeman  is 
not  only  a  Member  of  the  Lane  Community 
College  Board  of  Directors,  but  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board, 
and  a  Director  of  that  group.  Mr.  Llnde.  you 
have  a  question? 

Mr.  Undx.  Would  you  Just  say  for  the  rec- 
ord for  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  there, 
what  your  thoughts  are  about  this  BlU  that 

you  are  In  favor  of 

Mr.  Frxxican.  I  know,  but  I  will  make  a 
written  statement  and  send  It  to  them. 

Mr.  Luroi.  The  Register  Guard  reported 
this  fully  and  gave  the  source  of  the  story, 
but  It  was  relatively  censored  as  people 
clammed  up  and  they  weren't  wUimg  to  per- 
mit their  stories  to  be  published,  or  even  to 
be  talked  about,  but  It  1*  evident  that  clear 
cutting  practices  have  been  going  on  for 
quite  some  time  above  Finn  Creek  In  this 
area,  which  did  result  In  a  wash-out  In 
the  hill,  as  described  by  Mr.  Freeman,  the 
destruction  of  several  utUlty  poles,  and  the 
road  was  closed  for  about  several  week* — 
that  U  the  highway — only  emergency  ve- 
hicles were  aUowed  to  run  on  the  highway  at 
that  time  for  quite  awhile  then.  I  am  sure 
that  there  was  much  damage  done  to  this 
upper  area  and  beyond. 

Mrs.  Hatward.  Any  more  questions?  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  been 
asked  to  say  that  at  9:45  p.m..  we  will  take 
a  five  minute  recess,  after  which  we  will  have 
a  very  brief  slide  showing,  and  then  conttoue 
with  the  testimonies.  Can  I  have  some  In- 
dication from  those  of  you  who  are  here, 
who  need  to  speak  within  the  next  15  min- 
utes—  (Responses)  I  see  three,  are  there 
any  more? 

If  you  could  make  your  statements  as  brief 
as  possible,  I  think  that  It  would  help  all  of 
us.  and  I  want  to  again  say  that  you  could 


prune  your  statements  and  cut  the  tlmt 
that  you  will  be  testlfymg,  and  we  will  m* 
that  the  statements  are  contained  fully  la 
the  record.  So,  let's  start  with  you  over  there 
(Indicating). 
Who  are  you? 

Mr.  BosKNTHAL.  I  am  Qerrltt  Rosenthal. 
Mrs.  Hatward.  Pine,  go  ahead  then. 
Mr.  BosiNTHAi..  My  name  Is  Oerritt  Rom&> 
thai  and  this  Is  a  summary  of  what  I  would 
like  to  say,  but  It  1*  already  a  summary. 

My  name  Is  Oerritt  BoMnthal  and  I  rtp> 
resent  myself.  I  have  been  employed  locally 
for  two  and  a  half  years  a*  a  water  chemM 
for  Lane  (X>unty.  In  thl*  position,  I  partld. 
pate  In  a  water  sampling  program  that  meas- 
ures roughly  20  parameter*  of  data  on  mors 
than  twenty  streams  In  central  Western  Ops- 
gon.  Thl*  particular  program  samples  tbeee 
streams  four  times  a  year  and  Include*  a 
sample  station  on  French  Pete  Creek.  I  wouW 
Uke  to  Include  at  this  time  as  a  part  of  the 
record  a  tabular  listing  of  French  Pete  CiHk 
water  quality  data  obtained  from  the  Lane 
County  Health  Department. 

The  data  shows  that  French  Pete  Creek 
is  not  a  totally  unique  stream  In  terms  of 
water  quality  because  there  are  many  very 
clean  streams  in  Western  Oregon,  but  It  does 
mdlcate  that  French  Pete  is  imlque  among 
the    40    plus    sample    sites    on    more   than 
twenty  streams  In  having  the  only  recorded 
turbidity  of  0.00  parts  per  mUUon.  It  al«o  b*i 
the  lowest  "moet  characteristic  or  median" 
turbidity  of  the  streams  sampled.  I  uae  these 
term*  rather  than   "  average"   since  Frencli 
Pete   Creek  was  sampled  at  flood  stage  on 
January    18,    1971.   and   this   high   turbidity 
value  (60  parts  per  million)   Is  not  charac- 
teristic but  wotUd  heavily  weigh  the  average 
to  the  high  side.  French  Pete  Creek  also  con- 
tains a  very  low  dissolved  solid  ccwitent  and 
has   an   average   hardness  of   IS. 6  parts  per 
million   (20  ppm  would  be  considered  very 
soft  water) .  Additionally,  it  sometimes  show* 
a    slight    bacterial    enrichment    above   that 
found  In  other  nearby  streams  such  as  the 
South  Fork  of  the  McKenzle  and  the  Mc- 
Kenzle River  above  the  Blue  River.  Thl*  U 
caused  either  by  animal  habitation  or  Is  an 
effect  of  the  heavy  recreational  usage  this 
valley  receives.  I  have  saen  evidence  of  rec- 
reational   usage   at   all   seasons  of   the  yesr 
when  doing  field  sampling,  even  In  January. 
The  lower  portions  of  thl*  valley  (about  8800 
feet)    are  snow  free  except  during  an  occa- 
sional severe  winter  storm. 

This  valley  offers  several  unique  features 
that  make  It  the  recreational  mecca  th**  « 
Ls.  It  Is  only  two  hotirs  from  a  major  iiroan 
center.  It  1*  low  enough  to  be  acoeeslble  at 
nearly  aU  times  of  the  year  whUe  stm  Pro- 
viding aocees  to  the  hJgh-mountaln  Tbree 
Slaters  Wilderness,  and  It  contain*  a  trafl 
with  a  genUe  enough  slope  that  It  can  D* 
enjoyably  hiked  by  famUlea  with  chUdren 
and  other*  not  In  the  mood  for  strenuoai 
exertion.  ,     .        . 

It  is  that  particularly  peaceful  size  or 
stream  intermediate  between  the  wide  gravel 
swath  of  rtver  an'd  the  tangled,  underbuy 
hidden  diminutive  creek.  It  provides  cort 
tranquUlty  as  well  as  stream  side  recreaw^ 
without  being  so  large  as  to  make  »n-wswr 
activities  dangerous  during  m«»*^°'  r! 
year.  AddltlonaUy,  the  vaUey  Is  bo«™^ 
on  aU  sides  by  areas  of  special  »t^»ctkm 
that  have  already  been  designated  »P?^ 
Interest  Areas"  by  the  Forest  Service.  TBwe 
include  two  scenic  areae;  two  geologic  ue" 
and  a  botanical  area. 

Since  It  already  receives  considerable  usage, 
since  It  ha*  such  a  wide  attractlveneesw 
various  types  of  users,  and  smce  "  »1^ 
shows  some,  albeit  small.  Increased  bw<^ 
loading  presumably  from  recreational  ^»^^ 
I  would  strongly  urge  and  hope  t*»»*r* 
French  Pete  Creek  Intermediate  Recrestton 
Area,  BUI  (8.  B.  866)  would  become  law.  » 
would  both  preserve   natural  feature*  ano 
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1^  as  well  as  prevent  the  possible  con- 
donation of  the  watarahed  through  orer- 
<iM  b?  providing  some  management  of  the 
^lae  It  la  the  only  valley  of  thl*  *lBe  In  thl* 
uZTof  the  CaBoade*  that  can  be  so  managed 
«d  would  be  a  fine  start  toward  develop- 
ing a  new  concept  In  seml-wlldenwes  out- 
door recreation. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hatwaxd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Does  anyone  have  any  questions? 
(Ko  response.) 

Mrs  Elteabeth  Bruce  Rlggs  Is  next. 
Mh.  Riooa.  My  name  Is  Elizabeth  Bruce 
Biggs.  I  am  an  Oregon  resident,  a  backpacker 
»nd   a   cross-country    skier.    I'm    told    that 
two  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Mfced  the  National  Forest  to  Increaae  timber 
production  because  of  an  expected  hoxislng 
shortage.  I  grew  up  In  an  adobe  house  In 
New  Mexico.  We  btillt  our  own  house.  When 
my  brother  was  bom,  and  my  mother  needed 
a  dark  room,  and  we  wanted  a  porch,  we 
built  our  own  out  of  mud  and  straw  and 
water.  I  dont  think  that  you  coiild  buUd 
one  like  that  around  here.  I  think  that  It 
would  melt.  I  really  like  that  and  I  think  that 
we   forget    that    there    are    alternatives    to 
wood  frame  construction  and  we  have  more 
alternatives  than  any  other  culture  has  ever 
Had  before.  I  don't  think  that  French  Pete 
ha*  to  be  logged.   And  I   support   Senator 
Packwood's  bin. 

Mrs.  Hatward.  Thank  you.  Are  there  any 
questions  to  ask  of  her? 
(No  response.) 

The  next  one  to  testify  Is  Mike  McKeegan. 
Mr.  McKeecan.  My  name  Is  Mike  McKee- 
gan and  I  Just  have  a  short  statement  that 
I  would  like  to  give. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  was  hiking  up  In 
the  high  country  last  summer  for  about  15 
days  and  I  was  used  to  the  quietness  and 
everything  and  I  came  down  to  the  French 
Pete  area  for  nearly  a  week. 

We  got  there  pretty  late  and  we  came  Into 
the  Quaking  Swamp  area.  We  got  there  prob- 
ably about  10  o'clock  at  night.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  heard  the  chain - 
oaw  starting  to  go  and  trees  started  falling. 
It  kind  of  unnerves  a  person  and  I  was  very 
distressed  about  It.  It  sure  depressed  every- 
body that  was  with  us. 

We  did  a  little  bit  more  Invertlgatlng  and 
there  was  an  area  there  where  they  were 
clear  cutting  there.  It  was  Just  near  the  top 
of  the  French  Pete  Valley.  That  really  awak- 
ened me  to  the  thought  of  how  close  clear 
cutting  Is  to  this  area. 

We  hiked  on  down  the  trail   but  didn't 
quite  enjoy  It  the  same.  The  beauty  was  still 
there. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hatward.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McKeegan. 
Does  anyone  have  any  questions  that  they 
would  Uke  to  ask  Mr.  McKeegan? 
(No  response.) 
Mr.  Hunter? 

Mr.  HtTNTXR.  I  am  Don  Hunter.  I  am  moet 
happy  to  give  a  statement,  but  I  don't  have 
anything  written  down.  I  still  might  be  able 
to  give  something  later  and  turn  It  In. 

I  am  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  am 
the  Conservation  Chairman  of  the  Obsidi- 
ans. However.  I  am  making  this  statement 
on  my  own  and  It  will  not  be  officially  for 
the  Obsidians. 

I  was  born  in  this  valley,  the  McKenzle 
Valley,  as  my  father  was  before  me,  and  I  am 
sure  It  was  by  choice.  I  have  *een  other 
countries  and  I  have  gone  no  place  that  ap- 
peals to  me  like  this  beautiful  western  Ore- 
gon. That  appeals  to  me.  I  hope  that  It  will 
always  be  this  way. 

I  used  to  go  up.  with  my  family,  up  Elk 
Creek  out  of  Jasper  to  get  away  from  the  city 
noUee  and  bustle.  We  would  camp  up  there 
In  the  virgin  valleys  with  big  tree*. 

Then  when  I  was  first  married,  we  used  to 
go  up  uttle  Fork  Creek  and  hike  way  up  the 
trail  there  twyond  the  ranger  station  there. 


Later  on,  we  went  up  Crow  Creek  and  that 
Ls  farther  than  the  road  ending  and  hiked 
there,  around  the  vlrgto  tree*  up  there. 

Of  co\ir«e,  aU  that  U  gone  now.  It  la  dla- 
appearlng  so  rapidly.  I  think  that  moat  of 
these  people  thl*  evening  have  spoken  so 
logically  about  the  value  that  we  are  trying 
to  preaerve  and  are  doing  bo  un*elfl*hly.  Not 
only  so  that  we  can  find  Intereatlng  place* 
to  get  away  from  clvlllaatlon,  but  *o  that  we 
know  that  other  people  who  wlU  foUow  u* 
will  not  be  denied  thl*  opportunity.  We  are 
trying  to  preaerve  something  for  them.  It  1* 
not  asking  too  much  to  preaerve  one  unique 
valley. 

I  say  that  this  Is  a  xmlque  valley  mainly 
because  It  U  the  only  one  left.  I  have  been 
readtag  about  Pete  French  recently,  the  Eaat- 
ern  Oregon  pioneer  and  cattleman,  whoee 
name  the  valley  bear*.  And  I  wa*  thinking 
about  the  pioneer*  aa  they  came  acros*  and 
certainly  they  endured  hardships  and  a  very 
difficult  life.  It  waant  for  riches,  other  than 
perhaps  the  proepectora,  that  they  came 
West.  Probably  it  wa*  for  the  purpoee  of 
getting  away  from  civilization,  getting  away 
from  close  neighbor*.  That  area,  the  fron- 
tier. Is  now  gone.  We  cant  pull  up  our  stakes 
and  move  to  a  new  frontier  In  the  contm- 
ental  United  States,  but  we  can  save  a  little 
bit  of  what  It  waa  like  If  we  don't  give  mul- 
tiple use  a  definition  of  being  a  Uttle  bit  of 
everything  permitted  In  an  area.  Let's  save 
some  area*  for  logging  and  let"*  save  other 
areas  for  recreation.  Thank  you. 

Mr*.  Hatward.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hunter. 
Does  anybody  have  any  questions? 

I  have  two  more  slips  before  me  of  people 
who  are  waiting  to  testify.  Charlotte  Schell- 
man  and  Myra  MUler.  Are  there  others  be- 
sides those  two? 

So.  we  have  several  more.  Then  If  that  1* 
the  case,  we  will  now  take  a  five  minute 
break  and  afterwards  we  wUl  have  a  brlaf 
slide  show  and  then  we  will  complete  our 
testimony. 

(Recess  for  five  minutes.) 
Mrs.  Hatward.  Let  us  come  to  order   so 
that  we  can  get  oxir  slide  show  started.  It 
takes  forever  to  get  the  llghta  out  In  thl* 
room. 

Mr.  Richard  Cookx.  The  beauty  that  I  see 
of  French  Pete  Is  not  the  scenic  Ijcauty  that 
the  Forest  Service  sees  there,  but  the  very 
personal.  Intimate  beauty  that  exists  on  a 
very  small  scale  throughout  the  valley. 

In  the  paat  four  years  I  have  vlalted  there 
about  18  times.  I  would  say  about  five  times 
I  have  spent  the  night.  I  am  a  photographer, 
but  I  have  many  friend*  who  use  It  for 
recreational  activities.  One  of  the  purpoee* 
of  relattag  to  the  area  with  my  equipment. 
Is  that  I  can  share  it  with  other  people. 
(Slides  are  shown.) 
(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Hatward.  Thank  you  for  sharing  those 
with  u*. 

Mr.  LiNDX.  Mr.  Cooke,  are  you  making  any 
arrangements  for  these  slides  to  be  available 
for  the  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C? 

Mr.  CooKX.  I  don't  have  anything  to  do 
with  that. 

Mr.  LiWDB.  Well,  your  slides  seem  to  me  to 
demonstrate  that  you  are  a  photographer 
and  artist.  I  wonder  that  if  a*  an  artlat  and 
photograher  that  you  feel  that  some  selective 
logging  I*  going  to  significantly  Impair  the 
valley? 

Mr.  CooKZ.  I  am  against  that  In  any  form, 
even  using  the  chain  saw  to  clear  the  logging 
trails.  I  am  very  concerned  about  that  place 
staying  as  It  Is,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that 
is  to  keep  logging  out  and  not  make  It  easy 
to  reach. 

Mrs.  Hatward.  Thank  you. 
(Poem  was  read.) 

Mrs  Hatward.  While  we  were  having  our 
Intermission.  I  counted  the  slips  that  we 
had  left  and  I  think  there  were  something 
like  16.  So.  I  am  going  to  take  another  op- 
portunity to  remind  you  that  If  you  have 


statement*  written,  that  you  can  summartee 
them  briefly  for  us  and  then  you  can  gtva 
the  written  sutament  for  the  people  down 
here  and  it  wlU  be  Included  In  the  reooio. 
Mr.  Alva  Oood? 

Mr  AiVA  QooD.  I  am  Mr.  Oood  and  I  am 
now  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Orecon.  but 
I  am  BtiU  a  member  of  the  Waahlngton  State 
J  O  's  and  Involved  In  the  government  tbare. 
I  am  very  much  appalled  at  th*  cauaa  oC  tbla 
meeting.  The  fact  that  thl*  meeting  couldnt 
have  been  held  here,  inatead  of  In  Waahlng* 
ton,  D.C.  Thl*  reaaon  la  the  reason  that  peo- 
ple are  loelng  confidence  In  the  govemm«ttt 
in  thl*  country.  It  is  the  reason  that  1*  brtng- 
ing  about  legislative  reform*.  b©o»u*e  of  the 
people  that  are  now  going  to  Waahlngtoo 
and  the  representatives  are  not  being  fair  to 
u*  or  representing  us  In  our  own  areaa. 

I  am  a  native  of  Oregon.  I  wa*  bom  In 
Eugene  and  raised  here.  I  want  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  I  did  coma  Into  thU  hear- 
ing cold  and  did  not  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment for  It.  My  f eeUng*  are  vary  mixed  about 
clear  cutting  in  the  areaa,  but  I  do  know  the 
area  that  you  are  talking  about  and  per- 
sonally, not  representing  the  State  of  Waah- 
Ington,  I  feel  that  thla  area  should  be  left 
a*  It  la. 

On  the  face  of  the  d<Hlar.  thl*  Country 

says,  "In  Gtod  We  Trust"  and  we  don't  need 

to  cut  this  area. 

Mr*.  Hatward.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Good. 

Charlotte  Schnellman? 

M«.  Charlottx  Schxllmav.  I  wlah  to  make 

a    very    strong    plea    for    the    saving    of    the 

French  Pete  Valley  as  an  unroaded.  unlogged 

area.  Mv  name  Is  Charlotte  Schellman:  I  am 

a    research    chemist    at    the    University    of 

Oregon.   I    am    a    member   of   the   executive 

committee  of  the  Eugene  gniup  of  the  Sierra 

Club,  but  this  statement  is  made  on  behalf 

of  my  family.  We  believe  that  It  Is  imperative 

that  areas  such  as  French   Pete  should  be 

preserved  In  a  nearly  natural  state  so  that 

our  generation  and  future  generations  wlU 

be  lUole  to  experience  what  much  of  our  state 

was  like  before  man  found  it  necessary  to 

log  so  much  of  our  forests. 

Unlike  the  wilderness  trails,  which  are  at 
much  higher  elevations,  the  traU  which 
parallels  the  main  creek  of  French  Pete  for 
many  mUes  is  easily  accessible  for  aU  but  a 
few  days  in  the  normal  year. 

With  the  rapidly  Increasmg  pressures  on 
the  much  more  fragUe  wlldemes*  areas  at 
higher  elevations.  It  la  extremely  Important 
that  areas  be  set  aside  to  attract  some  of 
these  users  to  other,  more  accessible  areas. 
Many  critics  of  the  wUderness  concept  have 
Eirgued  that  such  areas  are  not  accessible  to 
more  than  a  hardy  few.  French  Pete  can  offer 
an  experience  similar  to  the  wilderness  to  a 
much  broader  spectrum  of  the  public,  who, 
although  they  may  not  be  able  to  hike  In 
the  high  wilderness,  still  want  to  escape  from 
the  roadside  camp  atmosphere  with  Its 
crowding,  nolae  and  exhaust  fumes.  Such  a 
buffer  as  French  Pete  Is  an  ideal  transition 
from  crowded  recreation  areas  to  wilderness. 
We  need  more  such  facllltlee.  not  leas. 

Those  who  wish  to  log  the  French  Pete 
drainage  claim  that  it  Is  needed  to  fill  the 
demand  for  timber  Surely  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  of  Oregon  can  survive  without 
the  less  than  20.000  acres  which  we  are  aak- 
Ing  to  be  set  aside.  If  the  Industry  1*  truly 
concerned  about  providing  products  and  Joba 
for  America,  they  should  show  this  concern 
by  Inveattng  In  a  sincere,  realistic  research 
ekon  to  find  ways  to  better  utUlze  the  in- 
cradlble  waate  of  material  which  Is  left  In 
the  area*  they  log  each  year  The  lumber  and 
wood  product*  Industry  spends  only  one  dol- 
lar for  research  for  every  five  htmdred  and 
ninety  dollars  worth  of  product*  sold:  thla 
Is  one  of  the  worst  record*  of  any  IndtiBtry 
In  this  country.  Such  research  would  provide 
employment  for  many  scientist*  who  have 
been  made  Jobless  by  the  cutback  In  the 
aerospace  Industries,  for  example. 
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The  kind  of  recreation  provided  by  the 
French  Pete  Valley,  If  managed  as  an  Inter- 
mediate Recreation  Area,  la  both  cheaper  and 
healthier  than  car.  trailer,  or  camper  camp- 
ing. The  argument  that  wlldernees  or  near 
wtldernees  is  for  the  Idle  rich  is  utter  non- 
sense. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  save  French  Pete 
and  other  similar  areas  scattered  across  our 
country,  before  none  remain  to  be  saved. 
Their  value  to  us  and  to  future  generations 
Is  far  beyond  the  logs  which  would  come 
from  this  small  area. 

Mrs.  Hatwa«d.  Thank  you  Ms.  Schellman. 
Myra  Miller? 

Ms.  Mtka  Miuja.  I  am  Myra  Miller,  a 
faculty  member  of  the  School  of  Community 
Service  and  Public  Affairs  at  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

I  grew  up  In  the  Northwest.  I  have  sailed 
Its  waters,  climbed  its  mountains,  rested  in 
its  forests  and  splashed  In  Its  streams  In 
the  unspoiled  out  of  doors  I've  found  strength 
to  survive  In  a  world  Increasingly  complex 
and  alienating. 

If  my  life  is  to  have  meaning.  It  wUl  be 
through  lives  I  have  touched  and  through 
my  willingness  to  speak  out — and  at  this 
time  I  speak  out  for  preservation  of  an  area 
which  man  cannot  duplicate  but  can  only 
cherish 

Others  have  spoken  of  the  geology,  ecology, 
scenery  and  etc.  of  French  Pete.  I  speak  of 
it  with  love  by  paraphrasing  Rabbi  HUlel: 

If  I  do  not  stand  for  myself,  who  will  stand 

for  me? 
If  I  do  not  stand  for  others,  who  will? 
If  not  now,  when? 
I  stand  for  French  Pete. 


Mrs.  Hatward.  Thank  you.  Ma.  Miller. 
James  Anderson? 

Mr.  James  C  ANonwoN.  I  don't  know  what 
I  can  add  to  this  remarkable  hearing,  but 
I  know  that  I  have  been  tremendously  in- 
spired by  this  outpouring  of  a  concerned 
citizenry  I  have  spent  much  time  hiking 
In  the  Western  Cascades,  mostly  In  my  native 
state  of  Washington,  so  I  well  know  the 
marvelous  mental  and  physical  regeneration 
that  comes  from  a  few  days  In  the  woods, 
away  from  the  grossest  features  of  o\ir  Oroes 
National  Product.  It  is  essential  to  keep  such 
places  as  the  French  Pete  VaUey  In  Its  pres- 
ent natural  state  for  the  poaslbUlty  of  such 
return  to  untrammeled  wilderness.  To  retain 
French  Pete  In  its  present  natural  condition 
Is  one  step  toward  regaining  our  national 
wits  and  stopping  the  trend  toward  our  col- 
lective suicide  In  the  pursuit  of  the  great 
Ood  of  economic  growth,  which  Is  Just  now 
wisely  beginning  to  be  questioned. 

Mrs.  Hatwa«d.  "niank  you.  Mr.  Anderson. 
David  Lelgbton? 
( No  response. ) 

Mr.  Lelghton  left  a  note  that  he  would  like 
to  make  the  point  that  as  long  am  the  Pacific 
Northwest  exports  so  much  timber  and  Is 
so  lax  In  Its  reforestation  practice,  the  need 
to  log  French  Pete  la  not  proven. 

He  has  a  somewhat  longer  statement  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  that  be  included  In 
the  record. 

Arnold  aibBon? 

Mr.  Aawou)  Otbson.  My  name  Is  Arnold 
aibaon.  I  am  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

My  testimony  at  this  hearing  comas  In  the 
form  of  a  question  to  Congress:  "How  can 
you  poaslbly  justify  opening  this  Ood- 
cre«t«d  wlldemeaa  to  the  same  Industry 
which  has  been  all  but  banned  from  our 
cities  for  Crimea  against  healthy  human  be- 
Inga?" 

Mrs.  HowAmo.  Thank  you.  B4r.  Olbaon.  Does 
anyone  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Qlbeon? 
(No  response.) 
Harry  Van  Oudenallen? 
Ut.  BaHtT  Vaif    OtTSBfAixBif .  I  don't  have 
a  prepared  text  and  I  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  whole  couple  of  hours  that  I  have 


sat  here.  I  don't  consider  myself  extremely 
Interested  in  saving  French  Pete  and  yet  I 
can't  count  the  number  of  times  that  I  have 
gone  out  to  French  Pete  to  see  It  and  to 
photograph  It  so  that  It  lias  great  meaning  to 
me.  I  am  a  transplanted  New  Yorker.  I  have 
learned  to  say  Oregon  and  Willamette  and  I 
cant  help  but  feel  that  there  are  more  New 
Yorkers  and  more  Californlana  who  will  also 
try.  like  me.  to  hide  in  Oregon. 

With  the  increase  In  population,  the  use 
of  French  Pete  will  grow  and  I  would  like 
to  see  it  remain  a  wilderness  area.  I  feel  some- 
what Indignant  about  coming  to  be  heard  In 
Eugene  and  vet  the  people  who  should  be 
listening  aren't  here.  That  hearing  takes 
place  In  Washington,  and  the  people  who  are 
for  logging  French  Pete.  I  don't  see  them, 
and  vet  this  is  the  place  to  be  heard.  Some- 
how, If  the  Forest  Service  sees  Itself  as  be- 
ing able  to  sell  timber,  all  Is  well  and  good, 
but  my  taxes  would  go  for  a  similar  bribe 
or  a  plea  for  them  not  to  log  French  Pete, 
and  I  will  pay  any  money  In  taxes  that  is 
necessary. 

Mrs.  Hatwahd.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Courtnev  Shlves? 

Mr.  Courtney  SHtvxs.  My  name  Is  Court- 
ney Shlves. 

I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  oi 
what  I  consider  a  most  important  issue  In 
the  French  Pete  controversy  and  that  Is, 
must  we  always  adopt  the  short  range  view- 
point and  do  what  Is  politically  and  eco- 
nomically expedient  at  the  moment  or 
should  a  long  range  approach  be  adopted 
even  If  It  requires  some  current  sacrifices? 

No  doubt  the  timber  Industry  representa- 
tives win  present  many  facts  and  figmes  to 
economically  Justify  the  logging  of  French 
Pete  at  this  time.  I  do  not  question  that  the 
logging  of  French  Pete  will  flnanclaUy  ben- 
efit a  small  segment  of  the  Oregon  popula- 
tion. But  what  price  must  future  genera- 
tions pay  for  the  current  financial  gain  of 
these  few?  If  a  value  of  mUUons  of  dollars  Is 
placed  on  a  work  of  art  for  aesthetic  rea- 
sons, should  not  a  similar  lofty  value  be 
placed  on  an  outstanding  artistic  work  of 
nature.  Value  Is  also  a  function  of  scarcity 
and  certainly  Oregon  Cascade  Valleys  un- 
damaged by  man  are  a  scarce  resource,  the 
French  Pete  being  only  of  only  three  such 
valleys  remaining. 

A  poor  farmer  in  Italy  was  recently  offered 
over  a  mlUlon  dollars  to  part  with  a  Botto- 
ceUl  painting  which  he  had  Inherited.  De- 
spite his  obvious  financial  need  he  refused 
the  offer  because  the  painting  is  'the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  know."  Has  not  the  time 
come  for  more  of  us  to  adopt  the  thinking 
of  this  simple  farmer  and  place  a  greater 
value  on  things  of  beauty? 

If  we  cut  French  Pete  and  are  wrong,  the 
decision  Is  irreversible.  But  If  we  decide  not 
to  cut  French  Pete,  future  generations  can 
always  reverse  our  decision.  Let  tis  leave 
them  some  choices. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you  Mr.  Shrives. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Don  WlUner  has  a 
Statement  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Holway  Jones. 

Mr.  HoLWAY  Jones.  It  is  my  prlvUege  to 
present  this  statement  from  the  State  Sena- 
tor, Mr.  Don  WUlner,  who  as  you  know  Is  the 
Democratic  Candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 

"I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Oregon 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  providing  this  unique  opportunity  for 
Oregonians  to  express  their  view  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  French  Pete  Drainage.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  senior  senator  from  Ore- 
gon did  not  Judge  this  Issue  worthy  of  hear- 
ings in  Oregon. 

"French  Pete  should  be  saved.  I  see  the 
iMue  not  as  a  symbol  of  a  great  tug  of  war 
b«tw«en  Industry  and  MivlronmentaUsts,  but 
simply  as  a  question  of  our  priorities,  and 
commitment,  with  respect  to  proTldlng  easily 
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accessible  year-round  recreation  for  Um 
masses  of  Oregonians  who  want  to  walk 
along  a  rushing  stream  In  one  ot  the  lut 
uncut,  unroaded  valleys.  Shouldn't  we  rt< 
serve  this  unique  place  for  thooe  who  forgot 
to  get  their  wilderness  permit?  Shouldn't  wa 
provide  a  place  for  the  fisherman,  camper, 
and  boater  at  Cougar  reservoir  to  taka  his 
family  for  an  easy  hike  along  a  swift  oolil 
stream?  Shouldn't  we  provide  the  unique 
experience  of  a  hlke-ln  organizational  camp 
for  Boy  Eind  Olrl  Scouts?  The  Intermediate 
Recreation  Area  concepts  Include  all  these 
things. 

"But  what  about  those  things  which  an 
excluded  in  an  Intermediate  Recreation 
Area?  I  am  moat  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  timber  supply  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. French  Pete,  however.  Is  not  the  beet 
place  to  grow  trees.  Mcxeover,  the  current 
forest  cover  la  not  a  400  year  old,  rotten, 
decadent  stand.  We  can  delay  timber  hanreet 
for  200  years,  until  2173,  and  still  have  a 
stand  which  is  younger  than  most  of  the  old 
growth  on  the  Willamette  National  Forest. 
Sacrificing  this  unique  area  for  some  150 
year  old  trees  cannot  be  true  multiple  use. 
I  son  also  concerned  about  the  cost  of  read- 
ing the  area.  How  tragic  It  would  be  If  the 
public  had  to  subsidize  road  constructkui 
In  the  valley,  Just  to  turn  a  few  trees  tato 
chips,  or  to  help  some  private  landowner 
ship  his  logs  to  Japan. 

"Saving  French  Pete  la  a  non-partlaan 
Issue,  and  I  am  pleased  to  voice  my  support 
for  Senator  Packwood's  bill  to  create  the 
French  Pete  Creek  Intermediate  Recreation 
Area." 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you. 
John  LaBranch? 
(No  response.) 
Michael  Ryan? 

Mr.  MicHAXL  Ryak.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers  of  the  panel.  That  Is  lengthy  so  I  will 
Just  sum  up  the  main  points  that  I  was 
making. 

That  Is,  I  am  conerned  with  populatton 
growth  and  when  you  consider  that  French 
Pete  Is  only  about  an  hovir's  drive  from  the 
state's  second  Isu-gest  metropolitan  area.  In 
1957.  at  the  time  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's Initial  decision  to  classify  French 
Pete  Creek  and  several  adjacent  valleye  for 
"multiple  use",  an  estimated  50,000  people 
lived  In  the  Eugene-Sprlngfleld  area.  Today 
there  are  probably  about  140,000  and  by 
1990,  there  may  be  as  many  as  236,000.  No- 
where In  the  Oregon  Cascades  are  there  pro- 
visions for  large  scale  recreational  use  of  an 
untouched  forest  valley,  French  Pete  Creek 
could  be  a  recreational  bonanza  for  Oregon. 
Even  If  we  had  Zero  Population  Growth 
now,  the  population  Is  going  to  grow  In  the 
next  century  and  there  Is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  pressure  to  use  these  forest  aieaa. 
To  log  this  over  now,  I  feel  is  a  detriment  to 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  future  cltlzena  of 
this  area.  i 

Thank  you.  I 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Ryan. 
Do  you  have  a  copy  of  your  statement  that 
you  would  like  to  put  Into  the  record? 
Robert  Craig? 

Mr.  Robert  Craig.  My  name  Is  Robert  Craig 

and  I  have  been  a  lifetime  resident  of  Oregon. 

I  have  been  to  French  Pete  VaUey  several 

times  and  I  know  that  It  Is  a  beautiful  area. 

I  think  that  this  area  should  be  preserved 

from  logging  and  road  buUdtng.  I  support 

Senator  Packwood's  bill  to  make  French  Pete 

VaUey  Into  an  Intermediate  Recreation  Area. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Craig. 

Do  you  have  a  copy  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Craig.  No. 

Mrs.  Hatwarb.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Is  Fred  Swanson  heref 
Mr.  Pr«d  BwANSOi*.  My  name  Is  Fred  Biwta- 
son  and  I  wUI  try  to  keep  my  remarka  Dew- 
In  the  tertlmony  here  today,  several  peoj* 
have  mentioned  the  Packard  Creek  area  Mr. 
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Ktnblnson  went  with  me  several  weeks  and 
m  hiked  mto  this  area.  I  think  what  we  dis- 
covered there  has  bearmg  upon  French  Pete. 
That  was  that  the  first  few  miles  of  what 
used  to  be  the  traU  Into  Packard  Creek  had 
been  replaced  by  very  ugly  roads  and  there- 
after the  trail  was  fine,  and  Is  a  very  beauti- 
ful traU  comparable  to  the  French  Pete  TraU, 
in  fact,  some  what  X  think  that  It  Is  more 

beautiful. 

What  Is  Interesting  about  this  Is  that  the 
ro«l  was  on  Forest  Service  land  the  beauti- 
ful untouched  areas  are  on  private  holdings. 
It  seemed  like  there  was  something  wrong 

Ever  since  the  Issue  of  preserving  French 
Pete  fiared  up  again  In   1957.  the  area  has 
been  visited  by  Increasing  numbers  of  people. 
Most  of  these  people  do  not  seek  a  strenuous 
deep  penetration  of  the  wUderness.  although 
French  Pete  also  offers  this  to  hikers  with 
more  ambition.  These  people  seek.  Instead, 
a  pleasant  walk  In  an  area  substantially  free 
of  man's  influence.  Hikers  seek  wilderness, 
not  a  managed  forest;   this  Is  evident  when 
one  views  the  deserted  trails  that  are  frag- 
ments in  the  areas  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  roadlng  and  logging.  If  the  Forest 
Service  were  allowed  to  cut  and  section  the 
trails  in  French   Pete,   most   of  the   hikers 
would  go  elsewhere.  Into  another  wilderness. 
The  only  wilderness  near  Eugene  which   Is 
protected  In  perpetuity  are  the  established 
Wilderness  Areas,  and  these  are  already  re- 
ceiving too  much  daUy  hiker  use.  The  Forest 
Service  wants  to  reduce  the  overuse  of  the 
protected  WUderness  Areas,  yet  they  give  no 
assurance  of  protecting  the  other  places,  such 
as  French  Pete,  where  day  hikers  want  to 

go. 

In  the  Forest  Service's  French  Pete  Creek 
Environmental  Statement  Is  a  statement 
concerning  the  development  of  the  lower 
area,  and  I  quote,  "The  plan  presently  pro- 
vides that  development  of  the  lower  canyon 
will  be  deferred  pending  a  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  road  can  be  built  and  the 
area  can  be  logged."  This  lower  canyon  area 
Is  extremely  popular  with  the  hikers,  es- 
pecially the  day  hikers.  Their  main  concern 
seems  to  be  with  the  unstable  soils  which 
would  make  a  road  difficult  to  build.  Instead 
of  with  the  heavy  recreational  use  of  the 
area  which  would  be  disturbed  by  the  road. 
It  further  states,  "salvage  and  Improve- 
ment cutting  to  enhance  recreational  values" 
means  that  timber  harvest  comes  first  and 
recreation  is  what's  left  over.  The  Multiple- 
Use  Sustalned-Tleld  Act  of  1960  was  sup- 
posed to  help  prevent  this  Imbalance  of 
uses. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Packwood's  bill,  S. 
886.  would  go  a  long  way  in  restoring  this 
balance. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you. 
Does    anybody    have    any    questions    that 
they  would  like  to  ask  of  him? 
(No  response.) 

We  have  statements  here  from  Boyd  Kra- 
mer and  David  Howe  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  that  they  be  Included  In  the  record  at 
this  point.  They  were  here  for  quite  awhile 
and  then  had  to  leave. 
Mr.  George  Adams? 

Mr.  George  Adams.  My  name  Is  George 
Adams.  I  have  lived  in  Eugene  for  several 
years  and  in  Oregon  for  50  years. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee : 

I  would  like  first  to  thank  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  for  their  very  gen- 
erous gesture  In  funding  the  court  report- 
ing services  required  for  this  hearing. 

I  should  also  like  to  comment  that  I  was 
very  disappointed  that  Oregon  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  and  Washington  Senatw  Henry 
Jaekaon  have  not  seen  fit  to  hold  hearings, 
field  hearings  on  Senate  Bill  M6.  It  Is  well 
known  that  the  forest  products  Industry  op- 


poses this  bill  and  the  industry  represent- 
atives can  easUy  afford  to  travel  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  hearings  to  be  held  there  on 
May  25,  while  citizen  proponents  are  rarely 
ablj  to  go  and  do  so.  So  dental  of  field 
hearings  constitutes  a  procedure  heavUy  bi- 
ased in  favor  of  commercial  timber  Industry. 
There  Is  probably  little  that  I  could  say 
about  this  valley  that  others  have  not  said 
better.  My  only  visit  to  the  area  penetrated 
only  about  half  way  to  the  headwaters,  from 
which  jjolnt  I  climbed  up  to  Pyramid  Peak, 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  proposed 
area. 

However,  as  a  young  man  I  tramped  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  trails,  running  over 
both  public  and  private  land,  with  majestic 
old  growth  trees  reaching  upward  to  the 
sky  overhead.  With  such  an  abundance  of 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  unacarred  beauty 
of  the  world's  greatest  stands  of  conifers. 
It  hardly  occtired  to  me  that  such  expe- 
riences could  nearly  vanish  within  far  less 
than  one  man's  lifetime. 

My  own  children  have  been  able  to  enjoy 
a  dlmlahlng  number  of  such  experiences,  gen- 
erally going  much  greater  distances  from 
their  city  homes  to  find  woodlands  still  un- 
ravlshed.  My  grandchildren  must  hurry  If 
they  are  to  experience  the  cathedral -like 
grandeur  of  prime  old  growth  fewest  before 
the  chain  saw  levels  It  all.  Unless,  that  la. 
we  of  my  generation  are  willing  to  fight  our 
contemporaries  who  see  nothing  In  such 
virgin  forests  but  the  dollars  which  could 
temporarily  be  gleaned  by  harvesting  In  a 
few  short  years  what  nature  took  hundreds 
of  years  to  grow,  turning  the  land  Into 
short-rotatlOTi  timber  farm  at  beet,  or  a 
wasteland  at  worst. 

Our  opponents  cry  out:  "You  already  have 
thousands  of  acres  of  wilderness",  and  yes. 
Indeed  we  have,  no  thanks  to  them  either. 
But  what  we  have  Is  moetly  the  land  too 
barren  and  rocky,  at  too  high  an  elevation, 
and  too  costly  and  difficult  of  access  to  in- 
cite the  greed  of  the  foreet  industry.  Read- 
ily accessible  lands,  at  moderate  elevations, 
and  not  too  fsur  from  the  population  centers 
of  our  cities,  have  nearly  all  been  logged, 
or  are  In  the  process  of  being  logged.  We 
need  a  few  preserves  such  as  French  Pete, 
where  city  dwellers  of  tomorrow  can  learn 
what  Joyce  Kilmer  meant  when  writing  the 
words.  "Only  God  can  make  a  tree." 

I  say  to  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
a  civilization  which  cannot  afford  to  save 
the  natural  shrines  which  Inspire  even  the 
irreligious  to  reverence,  is  poor  Indeed.  I 
shall  have  to  tell  my  grandchildren  and 
their  children.  If  I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  live  to  enjoy  them,  that  my  generation 
was  so  eager  to  mine  the  last  of  the  great 
old-growth  forests  m  this  region  which 
once  was  covered  from  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  high  Cascade  with  them. 
that  we  couldn't  even  save  an  occasional 
sample  of  that  magnificence  f<»  them  to 
enjoy. 

Must  we  admit  to  our  posterity  that  we 
were  so  Impoverished  In  spirit  and  so  greedy 
for  temporary  gain  that  we  were  Impelled  to 
lay  waste  to  every  last  acre  of  commercially 
desirable  saw  timber?  I  trtUy  hope  not. 
Thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Hatwaro.  Thank  yoxi,  Mr.  Adams. 
Do  you  have  a  copy  of  your  statement  for 
the  record? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 
Mrs.  Hayward.  WUllam  Engs? 
Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Enos.  My  name  la  WUllam 
Engs. 

I  supptwt  the  French  Pete  Intermediate 
Area  proposal  because  people  need  to  be  as- 
sured of  having  a  roadless  recreation  experi- 
ence. 

By  roadless  recreation  experience.  I  mean 
essentlaUy  what  has  been  proposed  for  the 
French  Pete  Intermediate  Recreation  Area; 


the  provision  for  roadless  areas  where  pao- 
ple  can  go  and  not  come  Into  contact  with 
motor  vehicles  and  extensive  timber  har- 
vesting. 

As  things  stand  now,  people  cannot  be 
assured  that  there  wiU  be  any  such  araas  In 
the  future.  I  do  not  expect  dedicated  WUder- 
ness Areas  to  provide  for  this  type  of  ex- 
perience. What  la  being  used  by  people  now 
la  taken  for  granted — these  areas  are  sub- 
ject to  road  building  and  timber  harvest- 
ing— here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  Thia  la 
ufader  the  Forest  Service  Multiple  Use  man- 
agement, and  eventually  the  qualities  es- 
sential to  the  roadlees  recreation  experience 
wlU  no  IcKiger  exist  anywhere.  There  needs  to 
be  some  assurance  that  some  of  the  areas 
which  now  provide  a  roadleaa  recreation  ex- 
perience shaU  continue  to  exist  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  French  Pete  Intermediate  Rec- 
reation Area  proposal  would  provide  assur- 
ance of  this  kind  of  experience — as  woU  aa 
keep  one  of  our  significant  natural  areas  in- 
tact with  a  minimum  of  management. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Hayward.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Engs. 

Does  anyone  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Engs? 
(No  response.) 
Thank  you. 

Our  125th  witness  to  testify  Is  Roe:er  Mel- 
lem. 

Mr.  Roger? 

Mr  ROGER  Meli-em  Thank  you.  I  am  Roger 
Mellem  of  2870  Potter  Street.  Eugene.  Ore- 
gon. I  am  here  representing  the  People  lor 
French  Pete  Committee  which  was  formed 
about  two  years  ago  to  help  fight  plans  for 
logging  French  PeM.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  thank  all  of  those  people  whose  hard  work 
made  It  possible  for  us  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  present  our  views. 

On  Aprtl  6.  1971.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  of  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
Subcommittee  held  three  days  of  overnight 
hearings  concerning  timber  management  and 
clear  cutting  practices  on  the  public  lands, 
and  these  resulted  in  the  recently  issued 
clear  cutting  guidelines  report.  My  state- 
ment for  the  Subcommittee  concerned  United 
States  Forest  Service  mismanagement  of 
French  Pete  Valley,  and  how  their  plans  and 
actions  betrayed  the  principle  of  multiple 
use.  I  request  that  my  testimony  from  laat 
year  be  Included  in  the  hearing  record  at 
the  end  of  these  remarka. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century,  there  were 
273  Oregon  Cascade  valleys  more  than  five 
mUes  in  length  that  were  roadless  and  un- 
touched. Today  French  Pete  Creek  VaUey  Is 
one  of  only  seven  of  thoee  273  vaUeya  that 
are  stUl  unlntruded  by  roads  or  logging  op- 
erations The  Forest  Ser\*lce  has  already  Im- 
morally committed  2M  western  Oregon  val- 
levs  more  than  five  mUes  long  to  the  rape 
of  intensive  roadlng  and  clear  cutting.  French 
Pete  is  our  only  remaining  unspoiled  val- 
ley In  this  region  low  enough  to  be  acceaal- 
ble  throughout  the  year,  and  it  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  logging  of  this  vaUey  can 
be  Justified  as  securing  multiple  uae  for  our 
Oregon  forest  resources. 

In  my  attached  statement  I  have  detailed 
the  callous  and  underhanded  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  Forest  Service  In  their  efforts 
to  make  French  Pete  Just  another  backed 
up  valley.  They  simply  refuaed  to  consider 
seriously  the  alternatives  presented  by  the 
Save  French  Pete  Committee  and  others 

We  commend  Senator  Bob  Packwood  for 
the  excellent  fight  he  has  waged  to  save 
French  Pete,  and  we  note  with  sartnmiB  and 
disgust  the  effectiveness  of  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield's  decision  not  to  press  for  field  hear- 
ings in  Oregon  on  this  Issue.  Senator  Hat- 
field has  time  and  time  agam  repeated 
his  support  for  the  Forest  Service  decision 
to  log  this  beautiful  place.  We  still  hold  out 
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•  Uttl*  bit  of  hope  th»t  he  will  chooee  to 
Include  French  Pete  In  the  Omnlbue  Orecon 
Oe  Facto  WUdemeee  bUl  he  promleed  con- 
■ervatkmUts  more  than  one  year  ago  he 
would  Introduce,  but  not  much;  the  longer 
tM  w«lta  before  introducing  that  bill  the 
clearer  It  becomes  that  he  baa  little  or  no 
Intention  of  pushing  the  wUdemeee  bill. 

We  would  be  very  happy  If  Senator  Paek- 
wood'8  bin,  S.  we,  wM  paaaed  by  Oongreae; 
we  would  prefer,  though,  that  thU  area  be 
added  to  the  National  WlWemeee  Pieeeiva- 
tlon  System. 

Last  NoTember  18.  more  than  four  hundred 
HugenecBs  participated  in  the  "Second  An- 
nlvenary  Save  Prenoh  Pete  Rally  and  Rook 
Meaa  Preeervatlon  IiCarch,"  an  effort  by  stu- 
dent* and  townspeople  who  favor  preeerrtng 
America's  remaining  wlldemeaa  lands.  Two 
n«w*  Btorlee  from  the  gugen*  Heviatar-Ouard 
deecrlblng  this  day-long  event  are  attached 
and  I  would  appreciate  their  being  printed 
in  the  offlclal  hearing  record. 

And  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  sent  me  a  note  which  should  be 
placed  m  the  record.  It  reads:  "Please  put  In 
a  word  for  me  on  the  side  of  French  Pete  at 
your  May  sixteenth  rally.  Yours  falthfuUy, 
W.  Douglas." 

A  century  ago  the  Oregon  Territory  was 
covered  with  one  of  the  great  primeval  forests 
of  the  world.  We  need  to  retain  French  Pete 
as  a  memory  of  what  It  once  was  like. 
Thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Hatwa»d.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Mellem. 

As  far  as  I  know,  that  Includes  all  the  peo- 
ple who  wished  to  testify.  Is  there  anybody 
else  who  would  like  to  make  a  statement  at 
this  time? 

If  there  Is  nobody  else  that  wishes  to  make 
a  statement  at  this  time,  then  I  declare  that 
the  hearing  is  ended. 

ViriDKimnxD  Spcakxr.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press a  deep  appreciation  to  the  committee 
and   the  people   who  have   carried   this  on 
throughout  the  day. 
(Applause.) 
(Hearing  adjovirned  at  10:40  PM.) 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECTJ- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate  the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
RKPoar  ON  THE  High  Spttd  Qround 
Tkanspoxt&tion  Act  of  1985 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
flfth  annual  report  on  activities  carried  out 
during  1971  under  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  (with  an  aocom- 
p*nylng  report) ;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Com- 
merce. 

RSPOBT    or    COMPTKOUJB    QKNIBAL 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Oen- 
sral  of  the  United  Statee,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Prooeduzea 
for  Svaluatlng  Reaaonableneas  of  Petroleum 
Pipeline  Rates  Need  Improving",  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  September  20,  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Qovemment  Operations. 


in  March  of  each  year  as  "National  Beta  Club 
Week."  (Rept.  No.  92-1189) ;  and 

HJ.  Ree.  807.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  in  October  of  1972  as  "National  Legal 
secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week"  (Bept. 
No.  9»-1190). 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  194.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  so 
as  to  permit  donations  of  sutplus  property  to 
public  museums  (Rept   No   92-1191);  and 

S.  244.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to  State 
nsh  and  wlldlUe  and  outdoor  recreation  agen- 
cies (Rept.  No.  92-1192) 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations,  without  amendment: 

S.  718.  A  bin  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No  92-1193). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distingiilshed  chairman  of 
the  Oovernment  Operations  Committee 
(Mr.  Ervin)  ,  I  report  for  that  committee 
S.  718,  the  Program  Information  Act. 
This  legislation,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  hearings  in  both  Houses, 
passed  the  Senate  as  S.  60  during  the 
last  Congress. 

The  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  8- 
month  study  conducted  by  my  staff  when 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House.  It  would 
call  upon  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  publish  a  catalog  of  Federal 
domestic  assistance  programs.  Such  a 
catalog  would  be  of  assistance  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  others 
who  apply  for  Federal  grants-in-aid. 
Congress  and  the  Executive  can  also 
benefit  from  this  effort. 

While  the  OMB  is  currently  producing 
a  much  improved  Catalog  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assistance,  this  bill  calls  for  more 
current  updates  as  well  eis  more  complete 
financial  Information.  It  also  provides  a 
general  legislative  mandate  for  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  vital  Informational 
source  for  users  of  domestic  grants  and 
others. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina ) .  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  14015.  An  act  to  anjend  section  8ci2) . 
section  8c (6).  section  8c(7)  (C).  and  section 
8c  (19)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
92-1194). 

By  Iilr.  TALMADGE  (for  Mr.  Eastlakd). 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, with  amendments: 

S.  3947.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl."  and  for  otUer  purposes  (Rept 
No.  92-1196). 


September  20,  1972 

John  N.  Irwin  n,  of  New  T«rk,  to  be  U£. 
Alternate  Governor  of  th*  mtematloiui 
Monetary  Fund  and  VS.  Alternate  Goremor 
of  the  International  Bank  for  SeconatmetlQn 
and  Development;  VS.  Alternate  Governor  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank;  and 
VS.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Aelan  Devel- 
opment Bank. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  REPORT  VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION  BILL,  S. 
3987  AND  H.R.  8395,  BY  MIDNIOHT, 
THURSDAY,    SEPTEMBER   21,    1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  permission  be 
granted  to  report  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation bill,  S.  3987  and  its  companion 
bill,  H.R.  8395,  by  midnight  Thursday, 
September  21,  which  would  extend  the 
deadline  from  the  present  desuiline  of 
midnight  tonight.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  iii.  BRVIM,  from  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

8.  2300.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  J.  B.  Riddle 
(Rapt.  No.  92-1 188). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

a  J.  Ree.  251.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  which  begins  on  the  first  Sunday 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMirTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

C.  Robert  Moore,  of  Washington,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  claes  of  Carreer  Minister. 
now  serving  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  Republic 
of  Cameroon,  to  serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Equatorial  Guinea;  and 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  THE  REPORT 
OF  SENATOR  INOUYE  CONCERN- 
ING HIS  VISIT  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES   <S.   DOC.   NO.   92-88) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  my  designation  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  late  August  congressional 
recess  to  make  a  personal  tour  of  the 
Central  Luzon  area  of  the  Philippines.  I 
made  this  visit  to  investigate  and  per- 
sonally evaluate  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age which  has  been  incurred  from  the 
recent  floods  in  that  area. 

I  arrived  in  Manila  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  27  accompsmied  by  Mr. 
Cleo  Shook,  director  of  the  Korea-Philip- 
pine Desk  at  AID,  and  my  administra- 
tive assistant,  Mr.  Eiler  Ravnholt.  I  spent 
the  next  6  days  on  the  Island  of  Luzon 
touring  six  of  the  eight  most  severely 
flooded  provinces  by  helicopter,  by  car 
and  by  jeepney.  I  met  with  the  political 
leadership,   including   two  lengthy  and 
private  meetings  with  President  Marcos 
both  upon  arrival  and  again  just  before 
my  departure.  I  talked  not  only  with  the 
President  but  with   opposition  leaders, 
with  provincial  governors,  mayors,  and 
barrio  captains.  I  was  briefed  in  depth 
by  both  American  and  Philippine  oflacials. 
My  visit  was  not  limited  to  an  in- 
spection of  the  flood,  for  I  also  visited 
with  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce representatives  concerning  their 
problems,  a  delegation  from  our  Peace 
Corps    contingent,    Philippine    business 
leaders,  and  others.  I  visited  Clark  Air 
Force  Base  and  our  naval  base  at  Sublc 
Bsiy  and  I  talked  with  the  commanders 
of  both. 

This  was  not  my  first  visit  to  the 
Phihppines.  I  was  there  is  1959  as  a  newly 
elected  Member  of  Congress.  I  was  there 
again  in  1965  as  a  member  of  the  Mans- 
field mission.  I  revisited  some  of  the  same 
areas. 

The  damage  to  the  Philippines  in  terms 
of  damaged  crops,  homes,  and  schools 
destroyed,  food  stocks  lost,  flood  control 
and  irrigation  systems  and  roads  and 
bridges  destroyed  or  damaged  was  cause 
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mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

BOSTON    NATIONAL    HISTOalC    STTSB    ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish  the 


for  deep  concern  and  will  require  special  torlcal  Park  in  the  ConunonwealUx  of 
eflorte  and  assistance.  The  attitude  of  Massachusetts.   Referred  to   the  Com- 
the   Philippine    Government,    and    the 
Philippine  people,  in  terms  of  tightening 
their  national  belt  and  exerting  maxi- 
mum effort  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the     ^ 

disaster  was  heartening.  So  also  was  the     Boston  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  friendship  which     commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I  ask 

was  evident  toward  Americans  for  their  - 

outstanding  efforts  to  provide  assistance 
during  the  period  of  great  emergency. 

Because  I  believe  it  Is  of  importance, 
not  only  in  determining  what  additional 
steps  we  may  take  to  be  of  further  help 
at  this  time,  but  also  in  further  enhanc- 
ing and  strengthening  our  relations  with 
the  Philippines,  I  wish  to  share  with  you 
this  report  on  my  recent  journey  to  the 
Philippines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  and  my  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say,  on  the  basis  of  the  firsthand  re- 


unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  and  related  correspondence  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Congress- 
man Thobias  p.  O'Nkill,  Jr.,  is  introduc- 
ing companion  legislation  in  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I. > 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  introduce  provides  for  an  his- 
torical park  to  be  established  in  the  city 
of  Boston  to  include  Panueil  Hall,  the 
Paul  Revenue  House,  the  old  State  House, 
the  Old  North  Church.  Bunker  Hill,  and 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House  if  the  pres- 
ent owners  of  these  sites  choose  to  either 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  or  sell  or  donate 
the  sites  to  the  Secretarj-.  This  legisla- 
tion not  only  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 


port  brought  back  by  the  distinguished  ^terior  to  acquire  by  donation  or  pur- 
Senator  from  Hawaii  after  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  flooded  areas  in  Luzon, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
before  reporting  out  the  aid  authoriza- 
tion measure,  specifically  allocated  $50 
million  for  relief  in  that  area,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  bringing  his  firshand 
report  and  observations  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  committee  as  well. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  4009.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Boston  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ordtin,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Bball,  Mr. 
HUMPHREY,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Pbox- 

MIBZ)  : 

8.  4010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
an  exemption  from  the  antltnuit  laws  with 
respect  to  agreements  between  persons  en- 
gaging In  certain  professional  sports  for  the 
purpose  of  certain  television  contracts  In 
order  to  terminate  such  exemption  when  a 
home  game  is  sold  out.  Referred  Jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  4011.  A  bill  to  establllBh  a  Federal  Med- 
ical Malpractice  Relnsjirance  Program. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  4009.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Boston  National  Hls- 


chase  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  but 
provides  authority  for  him  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  private  organizations  currently 
maintaining  these  sites.  These  agree- 
ments provide  that  preservation  of  his- 
toric sites  may  be  assisted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  while  the  site  is  retained 
in  municipal.  State,  or  private  ownership. 
Any  such  agreement  would  assure  that 
maintenance  under  existing  ownership  is 
satisfactory  to  both  the  owner  and  the 
Secretary,  and  that  any  improvements  or 
changes  be  made  by  mutual  agreement. 

It  is  this  kind  of  mutual  agreement 
that  best  serves  the  imlque  characteris- 
tics of  these  precious  historical  sites.  It 
is  this  kind  of  partnership  which  can 
best  assure  that  adequate  funding  is 
available  for  the  restoration  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  sites  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  that  those  who  have 
struggled  over  the  years  to  care  for  and 
protect  these  sites  will  retain  control 
over  the  maintensince  and  operation  if 
they  choose.  It  is  this  kind  of  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  local  government  and  private  groups 
that  provides  for  shared  funding  and 
shared  responsibility  that  is  the  direc- 
tion we  must  take  if  our  natural  and 
historical  resources  are  to  be  preserved 
and  protected. 

On  July  17  I  met  with  distinguished 
representatives  of  government,  com- 
munity, and  private  groups  interested 
in  developing  the  best  possible  plan  for 
the  protection  of  historic  sites  in  Boston. 
And  this  legislation  includes  many  of 
their  recommendations — a  visitor  cen- 
ter, provisions  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  study  additional  sites  for 
inclusion  In  the  park  such  as  the  Boston 
Common,  the  Old  Comer  Book  Store, 
Dorchester  Heights,  and  several  burying 
groimds,  and  adequate  assurances  that 
if  no  negotiated  agreement  can  be 
reached  by  the  owners  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  present 


owner  does  not  wish  to  sell  or  donate, 
that  no  sites  will  be  taken  by  eminent 
domain. 

For  Initial  consideration  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  I  have  suggested 
six  sites  within  the  city  of  Boston  that 
are  most  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  historical  park. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  accept  any 
additional  properties  which  he  feels  are 
appropriate.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
coming  weeks,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, working  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  the  city  of  Boston,  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  the  concerned 
citizens  of  Boston,  may  make  additional 
suggestions  for  inclusion  in  the  park.  A 
most  important  provision  of  the  bill  es- 
tablishes an  Advtsorj-  Commission  to  be 
composed  of  members  recommended  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  May- 
or of  Boston,  and  representatives  of  the 
organizations  which  have  entered  Into 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

On  March  3,  1972.  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced to  establish  the  Longfellow  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  passed  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  companion  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Congressman 
Thomas  O'Nkll,  Jr.  will  be  acted  on 
soon  in  the  House.  This  legislation  pre- 
serves the  outstanding  Longfellow  home 
site  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Longfel- 
low home  is  not  only  a  fine  example  of 
18th  century  architecture,  but  it  has  ex- 
ceptional historic  significance.  It  served 
as  George  Washington's  headquarters  in 
1775  and  1776,  and  it  was  the  home  of 
the  beloved  American  poet.  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  from  1837  to  1882. 

But  to  deal  individually  with  each  his- 
torical site  in  which  Federal  participa- 
tion might  assist  in  its  preservaticm  is  a 
lengthy  process  and  time  takes  its  toll  on 
these  precious  historical  resources  while 
we  delay.  In  this  Congress  and  In  the  91st 
Congress,  I  introduced  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Bunker  Hill  National  Historic 
Site.  While  this  legislation  is  pending, 
we  receive  the  distressing  reports  on  the 
deteriorating  state  of  the  monument  and 
grounds.  I  have  included  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  in  this  bill,  not  only  in  hope 
of  fast  £w:tion  to  assist  in  its  preserva- 
tion, but  because  it  clesirly  ranks  els  a 
historic  site  which  should  be  Included 
in  the  national  historic  park. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  con- 
sideration of  comprehensive  legislation 
to  include  all  those  sites  of  historical 
significance  in  the  city  of  Boston.  First, 
we  are  familiar  with  the  disturbing  ac- 
counts on  the  state  of  disrepair  at  some 
of  these  historic  sites.  The  Old  State 
House  has  not  had  new  plumbing  or 
heating  since  1880.  Panueil  Hall  visitors 
may  witness  cement  falling  from  Its  out- 
er apron.  Bunker  Hill  is  distinctly  vm- 
comfortable  during  the  winter  months 
as  the  heating  situation  deteriorates.  The 
1960  Pinal  Report  of  the  Boston  National 
Historic  Sites  Commission  warned: 

Sven  though  volumes  have  been  written 
to  extol  the  Importance  of  Boston's  history 
In  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods 
and  despite  the  fact  the  written  reooM  of  a 
resplendent  tradition  may  be  complete.  It  is 
our  misfortune  today  that  the  ravages  of 
time  and  change  have  been  so  overwhelm- 
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Ing  and  destructive  of  the  physical  setting 
th»t  produced  the  movement  and  eventt 
which  weighed  so  heavily  in  transporting 
American  Colonies  from  a  status  as  depend- 
encies of  England  Into  full-fledged  Inde- 
pendence. 

Local  and  State  action  since  that  date 
has  demonstrated  the  concern  of  the 
elected  officials  and  citizens  of  Maasachu- 
setts  for  these  sites,  but  clearly  the 
Federal  Oovemment  can  play  an  effec- 
tive role  by  providing  funds  to  assure 
adequate  maintenance  of  the  sites. 

Second,  as  we  move  toward  the  bi- 
centennial celebration,  action  is  needed 
at  every  level  of  government  to  assure 
not  onlv  that  visitors  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed,  but   that   these   homes   and 
halls   and   monuments  will   be  able  to 
withstand     the     increased     attendance. 
While  we  go  ahead  with  our  planning 
and  programs  for  the  celebration  year, 
it  seems  clear  that  a  Boston  National 
Historical  Park  along  the  lines  of  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park 
is  the  most  effective  way  to  insure  uni- 
form consideration  of  these  sites  of  major 
significance  in  the  allocation  of  funding. 
As  the  1960  commission  report  states: 
At  no  time   in   American   history  has  any 
one  place  ever  played  a  more  vital  role  or 
exerted  a  greater  Influence  on  'the  course  of 
human    events"    than    the    town    of    Boston 
between  1760  and  1776. 
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I  would  like  to  include  a  brief  account 
of  the  historical  significance  of  the  sites 
included  in  this  legislation  for  first  con- 
sideration for  inclusion  in  the  park : 

First.  Panueil  Hall  is  known  as  the 
••cradle  of  liberty."  It  was  here  that  co- 
lonial resentment  was  turned  into  orga- 
nized, effective  action  toward  American 
Independence.  On  a  motion  of  Samuel 
Adams  on  November  2,  1772.  a  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  was  formed  •to 
state  the  rights  of  the  Colonists— and  to 
communicate  the  same  to  the  several 
towns  and  to  the  world."  Panueil  Hall 
housed  the  first  Boston  town  meetings. 

Second.  Paul  Revere  House — It  was 
from  this  hcwae  ttieX  Paul  Revere  took 
his  famous  ride.  And  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  Boston  Massacre.  Paul 
Revere  used  the  windows  of  his  home  to 
put  on  a  grraphlc  exhibition  in  candle- 
light of  the  dreadful  day  in  King  Street. 
Third.  Old  North  Church  where  Paul 
Revere   hwag   the   signal   lanterns   the 
night  before  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  Is  still  used  as  a  church  today. 
The  legislation  provides  that  no  control 
over  its  use  as  a  church  shsdl  be  impoeed 
by  any  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  The  day  aStest  Longfellow  visited 
the  church  he  composed  the  lines: 
Listen,  my  children  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere  .  .  . 

Fourth,  Old  State  House  was  char- 
acterized in  the  1960  Commission  Report 
as  the  most  important  public  building  in 
American  history  prior  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  February  1761. 
James  Otis  made  his  impassioned  speech 
of  which  John  Adams  wrote: 

Then  and  there  the  chUd  Indepwidence 
was  bom. 

The  Old  State  House  also  figured 
prominently  in  the  Stamp  Act  riots  and 
the  Boston  Massacre.  The  famous  circu- 


lar letter  of  1765  sent  out  to  other  assem- 
blies was  the  means  of  bringing  together 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 

Fifth,  Bunker  Hill— In  June  1775,  a 
band  of  militiamen  from  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  m  an 
attempt  to  drive  the  British  from  Boston 
fought  off  two  assaults  from  well-armed 
British  soldiers,  but  finally  suffered  mili- 
tary defeat. 

But  their  belief  that  independence  was 
attainable  grew  from  their  assessment  of 
their  own  strength  and  resourcefulness 
here  at  Bunker  Hill 

Sixth.  Old  South  Meeting  House— On 
November  29,  1773.  five  thousand  citizens 
resolved  that  tea  should  not  be  landed 
in  Boston.  When  word  returned  that  the 
tea  would  not  be  moved  from  Boston. 
Samuel  Adams  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  this 
meeting  house  and  said.  'This  meeting 
can  do  nothing  more  to  save  the  country" 
and  citizens  disguised  as  Indians  rushed 
to  Griffin's  Wharf  for  the  famous  Tea 

Party. 

The  Boston  National  Historical  Park 
will  not  serve  just  as  a  collection  of  war 
memorials,  but  as  a  tribute  to  the  real 
beginnings   of    self-government    in   this 
country.    Equally   as   unportant   as   the 
spirit  of  independence  was  the  spirit  of 
unity  among  the  colonials.  Equally  as  im- 
portant   as    the    military    battles    that 
marked  the  beginning  of  this  independ- 
ent nation,  were  the  town  meetings  and 
charters  and  elections  which  formed  the 
basis  of  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, our  Constitution,  and  the  Con- 
gress. We  cannot  let  lime  and  the  strain 
of  expsunding  populations  and  communi- 
ties wipe  out   these  precious   moments 
from  the  past.  Only  a  cooperative  effort 
by  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments working  with  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton who  have  guarded  these  treasures 
over  the  years  can  insure  that  the  final 
note  in  future  history  textbooks  will  not 
read — these  landmarks  of  history  lasted 
until  the  20th  century- 

ExHisn  1 
S.  4009 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Boston  National  His- 
toric Sites  Act  of  1972". 


BOSTON   NATIONAL  HISTOEICAL  PARK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  preserve  for  the 
benefit  and  Inspiration  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  national  historical  park 
certain  historical  structures  and  properties 
of  outstanding  national  significance  located 
in  Boston.  Massachusetts,  and  associated  with 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  founding 
and  growth  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary oX  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to  ac- 
quire only  with  the  consent  of  the  current 
owner  by  donation  or  by  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  f\inds.  and  all  lands 
and  Improvements  thereon  or  interests  there- 
in comprising  the  foUoi^'lng  described  areas: 

(1)  Panueil  Hall,  located  at  Dock  Square, 
Boston 

(2)  Paul  Revere  House.   19  North  Square, 

Boston 

(3)  The  area  Identified  as  the  Old  North 
Church   area,    193   Salem   Street.   Boston 

(4)  The  Old  State  House.  'Washington  and 
State  Street,   Boston 

(5)  Bunker  HUl.  Breeds  HUl.  Boston 


(6)    Old  South  Meeting  House,  Milk  and 
Washington   Streets.   Boston 

lb)  At  any  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
determines  that  he  has  acquirsd  sufficient 
lands,  improvements,  and  interests  therein 
or  entered  Into  cooperative  agreements  with 
sufficient  numbers  of  private,  municipal,  or 
state  owners  as  provided  in  Section  3  of 
this  Act,  to  provide  an  efficient  administra- 
tive unit,  he  Is  authorized  to  establish  such 
lands,  Improvements,  and  interests  as  the 
Boston  National  Historical  Park  by  the  pub- 
Ucatlon  of  that  fact  In  the  Federal  Register, 
together  with  a  detailed  map  setting  forth 
the  boundaries  thereof. 

(C)  In  addition  to  the  above  described 
areas,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  study 
the  following  locations,  and  any  others  he 
deems  appropriate  for  Inclusion  In  the  Park, 
either  by  donation  or  by  purchase  with  th» 
consent  of  the  owner  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  by  entering  Into  coopera- 
tive agreements: 

( 1 )  Boston  Common 

(2)  Charlestown  Navy  Yard 

(3)  Thomas  Crease  House  (old  Corner 
Book  Store )  | 

(4)  Dorchester  Heights 

(5)  following  burying  grounds:  King's 
Chapel;  Granarv:  Copp's  HUl 

id)  No  site  will  be  included  la  the  Park 
which  has  not  been  either  acquired  wUh  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  the  subject  of  a 
cooperative  agreement  as  outlined  In  Sec.  3. 

COOPEEATIVE    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  general  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  as  prescribed  In  section  2 
thereof,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative   agreements  with  the  city 
of  Boston,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  private  organizations  to  assist  In 
the  preservation  and  Interpretation  of  such 
of  the  properties  listed  In  section  2.  or  por- 
tions thereof,  which.   In  hU  opinion,  would 
best  be  preserved  In  private,  municipal,  or 
state    ownership.    In    connection    with    the 
Boston  National  Historical  Park.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  contain,  but  shsU  not  be  limited 
to  provisions  that  the  Secretary,  through  the 
National   Park   Service,   shall   have   right  of 
access  at  all  reasonable  times  to  aU  public 
portions   of   the   property  covered   by  such 
agreement    for    the    purpose    of    conducting 
visitors  through  such  properties  and  inter- 
preting them  to  the  public,  that  no  changes 
or  alterations  shall  be  made  in  such  prop- 
erties except  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  other  parties  to  such 
agreements,    except    that    no    limitation   or 
control  of  any  kind  over  the  use  of  any  such 
properties  customarUy  used  for  church  pur- 
poses shall  be  Imposed  by   any  agreement. 
The   agreements   may   contain   specific   pro- 
visions which  outline  In  detail  the  extent 
of  the  participation  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
restoration,   preservation,   and   maintenance 
of  the  historic  site.  Any  historical  properties 
not  acquired  by  negotiated  purchase,  dona- 
tion,  or   not    the   subject   of    a   cooperative 
agreement  may  be  excluded  from  the  Boston 
National  Historical  Park. 


ADOmONAL    AREAS 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept donations  of  property  of  national  hU- 
torical  interest  and  significance  located  in 
the  city  of  Boston  which  he  may  deem 
proper  for  administration  as  part  of  the  Bos- 
ton National  Historical  Park.  Upon  such  ac- 
ceptance, such  property  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  such  park.  The  Secretary  may  purchase 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  enter  into 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  owner  of 
any  additional  historic  sites  which  he  deems 
appropriate  for  inclusion  In  the  Boston  Na- 
tional Historical  Park. 

ADVISORT    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  suitable  advisory  commission.  The 
members  of  the  advisory  oommislson  shall  be 
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»noomted  bv  the  Secretarj'.  with  three  mem- 
iSi  to  be  recommended  by  the  Governor  of 
S^Mshusetts,  three  by  the  mayor  of  the  city 
*r^ton  Massachusetts,  and  one  each  by 
^Organizations  with  which  the  Secretary 
S*  concluded  cooperative  agreements  pur- 
^t  to  section  3  of  this  Act.  The  advlBory 
Lmmlsslon  shall  render  advice  to  the  Sec- 
rJuT^  from  time  to  time,  upon  matters 
JJJjlch'  he  may  refer  to  them  for  considera- 
tion. 

KI6TORICAI.    MARKJERS 

Sec  6  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  historical  marking 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  Massachusetts,  and 
other  municipalities  within  the  Oommon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  cover  nationally 
sumlflcant  sites  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary periods  of  American  history,  and  such 
sites  as  are  related  to  any  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  through  agree- 
ments with  the  owners  of  such  sites. 

VISITOR    CENTER 

S«c.  7.  The  Secretary  with  the  consent  of 
the  Advlsorv  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
construct  on  lands  acquired  by  him  m  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  or  upon  other  lands 
that  may  be  donated  to  him  for  such  pur- 
pose or  make  use  of  existing  faculties  with 
proper  restoration,  a  suitable  visitor  center 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  historical  fea- 
tures of  the  Boston  National  Historical  Park. 

ADMXNISTftATION 

Src.  8.  The  Boston  National  Hlntorical 
Park  shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1918  (39  Stat.  636) ,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (Ifl  T7J3.C.  1  et 
seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1986  (49 
Stat.  666;  16  U.8.C.  461-467) . 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act;  except 
that  no  such  sums  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  property  owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  or  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Christ  Chxtrch. 
Boston,  Mass.,  September  5.  1972. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  O^Jice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  You  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  leadership  In  proposing 
the  legislation  designed  to  create  the  Boston 
National  Historic  Park. 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry  for  my  reac- 
tion, I  am  pleased  to  offer  the  following 
comments. 

1.  I  believe  that  Christ  Church,  the  Old 
North  Church,  must  remain  in  the  control 
of  the  Church  .  .  .  that  Is  .  .  .  free  of  gov- 
ernment control.  It  Is  part  of  our  genius 
and  historic  stance  that  we  be  free — separa- 
tion of  Church   and  State   and   all   that. 

2.  I  believe  that  this  church  shovUd  always 
be  accessible  to  all  people — no  admission 
charges.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
people  are  moved  to  tears  when  they  arrive 
here  and  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  steeple 
from  which  those  lanterns  were  hung  to 
light  the  path  of  freedom  in  this  land.  It 
Is  further  bur  commitment  that  all  people 
be  encouraged  to  visit  here. 

3.  If  to  agree  to  be  part  of  the  park  and 
accepting  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment means  controls  as  to  what  Is  said 
here,  or  If  our  ministry  and  programs  were 
to  be  limited  or  Infringed  upon,  then  I 
must  say  we  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  park. 

4.  If  to  be  part  of  the  park  whUe  retaining 
control  would  mean  no  support  from  the 
federal  Qovenunent,  then  I  cotild  not  agree 
to  this,  because  by  being  part  of  the  park 
with  appropriate  signs,  etc.  would  in  people's 
minds  indicate  we  were  receiving  support  and 


would     eflfectlvely    dry    up     my    voluntary 
sources  of  income. 

6.  As  the  proposed  legislation  now  stands 
agraements  are  to  be  worksd  out  with  the 
Dei>artment  of  the  Interior,  and  as  each 
agreement  could  conceivably  be  different 
from  Bite  to  site,  I  can  only  say  again  that 
our  agreement.  If  we  are  to  participate,  would 
have  to  include  our  retaining  control  and 
Federal  assistance,  in  return  for  which  ws 
would  agree  not  to  alter  the  buUdlng,  and 
to  maintain  accepted  standards  of  main- 
tenance and  bookkeeping. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  idea  of  the  Historic 
Park  is  sound  and  I  further  believe  our 
partlclaptlon  is  essential  If  the  park  is  to  be 
what  it  can  and  should  be.  I  hope  such  agree- 
ments will  be  possible. 
Sincerely 

Robert  W.  Golledci.  Vicar. 


Amesicam  JrWIBH 
Historical  Socittt. 
Waltham,  Mass.,  Angust  29,  1972. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennzdy. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  I  should  like  very 
much  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  August  1  and  the  accompanying  final  draft 
of  your  bUl  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Boston  National  HUtorlcal  Park  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  believe  this  final  draft  incorporated  most 
of  the  applicable  suggestions  made  during 
our  meeting  of  July  17.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  property  rights  of 
present  owners  will  be  protected,  be  they  pri- 
vate, municipal,  or  state.  I  think  the  bill 
would  be  subject  to  much  criticism  if  this 
provision  were  not  made.  I  also  feel  that  In- 
clusion of  a  visitor  center  is  absolutely  es- 
sential and  was  pleased  to  also  note  Its  In- 
clusion. 

In  the  event  that  I  can  be  of  additional  aid 
or  assistance  to  you  and  members  of  your 
staff,  please  do  not  faU  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bernard  Wax.  Director. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Sochtt. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  11, 1972. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  1 . 1  read  your  proposed 
bill  to  establish  a  Boston  National  Historic 
Park  in  order  to  preserve  certain  historic 
sites  In  Boston,  and  I  approve  of  it  highly. 
I  hope  very  much  that  your  bUl  wUl  pass. 
May  I  say  that  I  have  been  greatly  Impressed 
by  the  manner  In  which  other  National  His- 
toric Parks  are  supervised  and  maintained. 

I  do  hope  that  whUe  your  efforts  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  historic  buUdlngs  and  sites 
wUl  continue,  that  you  will  also  consider  the 
dlfQculties  that  face  the  nation's  historical 
societies  at  the  present  time.  These  societies 
are  preserving  and  acquiring  the  great  col- 
lections of  historical  material  which  make 
interpretation  of  our  past  possible.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  you  know  some  of  the 
collections  we  house,  such  as  the  Adams 
PamUy  Papers,  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Papers, 
etc.  But  all  of  these  institutions  c^>erate  on 
a  shoestring.  They  do  not  have  the  necessary 
staffs  and  funds  which  they  desperately  need. 
Don't  you  think  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  Institutions  that  have 
worked  so  hard  to  preserve  the  things  we  say 
we  hold  dear,  but  rarely  do  anything  about. 
For  your  information  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
news-release  establishing  an  Independent  Re- 
search Library  Association.  It  may  be  of  In- 
terest to  you. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Stephen  T.  Riuct.  Director. 


Palmer  &  Dodge, 
Bofton,  Mass.,  August  21,  1972. 
Senator  Eswahs  M.  Kennedy, 
SenmU  Offte*  BuiUtng. 
WasMnpton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kxmnsit:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  yotir  kind  lett«r  of  August  1.  1972 
with  respact  to  the  "Boston  NaUonal  His- 
toric  sites   Act   of    1972". 

As  chalrmaxi  of  the  Back  Bay  Archlteotural 
Commission  I  am.  of  course,  Intarested  in 
the  preservation  of  sites  of  historic  and 
architectural  importance  within  the  city  of 
Boston.  I  believe  that  the  blU  whit*  you  are 
proposing  to  submit  to  Congress  wotild  help 
in  this  endeavor  by  permitting  the  federal 
government  to  administer  certain  of  the 
local  land  marks  which  form  the  basis  of 
Boston's  prominent  position  as  a  tourist  at- 
traction and  as  an  historic  shrine. 

I  think  that  the  bUl  as  currently  drafted 
meets  the  objections  which  were  raised  at 
the  meeting  of  July  17  at  the  Old  State 
House.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  the 
bill  provides  only  for  acquisition  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  by  purchase  or  gift  and 
not  by  taking  by  eminent  docnaln.  there  can 
be  no  legitimate  criticism  of  federal  inter- 
ference In  local  matters.  Also,  the  section 
providing  for  a  mc«-e  thorough  system  of 
signs  for  historical  sites  throughout  the 
CMnmon wealth  is  Important. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  In  re- 
questing my  views  on  this  matter. 
Yours  faithfuUy, 

Donald  F.  Wintbi. 

Boston  Parks  and  Recrsation. 

Boston.  Mass..  August  1, 1972. 
Hon.   Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.   Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Sen.  Kennedy: 

Thank  you  for  yotir  letter  and  the  copy 
of  your  bill  "To  Authoriee  the  tttabllshment 
of  the  Boston  National  Hlstorloal  Park  m  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.". 

Certainly,  this  bUl  has  been  long  needed 
to  preserve  our  treasures  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  our  history.  You  were  kind  to  come  to 
Boston  and  hear  our  opinions. 

Our  historic  open  space  parks  need  help 
also,  although  not  neceasartly  by  Joining  a 
national  historic  park.  I  hope  that  your 
next  effort  will  be  to  help  us  preserve  these 
open  spaces  for  the  people  who  live  in  the 
city,  and  can't  afford  to  leave  for  weekends 
and  vacations.  We  would  like  to  provide  even 
better  maintenance  and  leisure  programs 
for  inner  city  residents. 

Thank  you  for  thU  fine  blU,  which  I  shaU 
support  here  in  all  possible  ways. 
Sincerely. 

Ruth  S,  Foster,  Ecologut. 


Boston  Landmarks  Commission. 

Boston,  Mass..  August  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  US. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  the  revised  draft  of 
vour  bill  to  establish  a  Boston  National  His- 
torical Park.  As  you  know  from  my  comments 
at  the  July  17  meeting,  the  Boston  Land- 
marks Commission,  presently  an  advisory 
commission  within  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  endorses  the  concept  of  the 
bill  and  suggests  the  Inclusion  of  Boston 
Common  and  Public  Garden  among  the  sites 
Initially  covered  by  the  legislation.  As  you 
know,  the  Common  and  Garden  hare  re- 
cently been  listed  In  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

My  principal  suggestion  about  the  revised 
draft  of  the  bill  Is  that  the  park  should  not 
be  limited  to  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
sites.  Specifically,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
following  words  be  eliminated  from  Section 
2:  "and  associated  with  the  Amerloan  Revo- 
lution and  the  founding  and  growth  of  the 
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UnltMl  SUtw."  Although  It  m*y  be  dMlr«ble 
to  concentrate  at  flrrt  on  Revolutionary  sltee. 
eapectaUy  In  light  ol  the  approMblng  Bicen- 
tennial, the  concept  of  the  park  should  be 
broader  than  the  Colonial  and  Berolutlonary 
periods.  "Outetandlng  national  slgnlflcance" 
(Section  3)  or  "national  historical  Intereet 
and  slgnlflcance"  (Section  4)  are  sufflctont 
crlterU. 

I  commend  your  InltUtlve  In  developing 
this  legislation  and  look  forward  to  Ito  Imple- 
mentation. 

Sincerely,  

RoBZXT  B.  Rrmo. 

Projtot  Director. 

Th«  Commonwealth 

or  Massachuskttb, 
Botton.  Mass.,  August  4.  1972. 
Hon.  Edwasd  M.  Kthntdt. 
U-S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  acNATOB  Kxnnkdy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  1.  1972,  pertaining  to 
the  Boston  National  Historic  Park. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  fed- 
eral operation  of  national  hUtorlc  treasures 
and  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  Initiative. 

This  federal  interest  might  also  be  ex- 
tended to  incorporate  other  federal  historic 
properties  on  a  cooperative  basis  so  that  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and  the  VBS.  Consti- 
tution could  be  part  of  the  total  Boston  Na- 
tional Historic  Park. 

.\nother  ver>'  Important  area  for  consider- 
ation might  Include  the  -Dorchester  Heights" 
In  South  Boeton,  which  were  fortified  so  slg- 
nlflcantlv  and  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of 
British  forces  on  March  17,  1776.  It  Is  hard  to 
draw  the  line  once  you  begin  to  create  a 
national  park  In  Boston  because  there  are 
so  many  elements  of  great  national  signifi- 
cance. Therefore,  the  open  authorization  in 
the  current  draft  of  your  Bill  is  appropriate. 

May  we  eak  you  to  support  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  propoaal  that  It  may  become  a  bal- 
anced national  tourism  promotion  office?  As 
attractions  expand,  It  Is  Important  to  carry 
out  a  balanced  promotion  program.  We  feel 
that  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  program  should 
include  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign 
aspects  of  tourlsoi. 

Please  keep  us  Informed  of  the  progress   of 
the  Boston  Historic  Park  and  call  on  us  for 
support  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  A.  Lucci, 
Deputy  Commissioner. 


CiTT  OF  Boston, 
Omci  or  THi  Mayor. 
City  Hall.  Boston,  Mass..  August  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

OtAM.  Senator  Kennedy:  The  City  of  Bos- 
ton apprecUtee  your  legislative  Initiative  to 
create  a  National  Historic  Park  here  and  wel- 
comes the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
proposed  bUl. 

Two  particular  strengths  of  the  legislation 
are  the  concept  of  cooperative  agreements 
and  the  provision  for  incorporating  other 
sites  Into  the  Historic  Park  at  a  future  date. 
The  cooperative  agreements  should  be  a 
means  1)  to  get  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  overcome  Its  reluctance  to 
authorize  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  thla  type  of 
property,  2)  to  provide  a  uniformly  excellent 
administrative  and  interpretive  framework, 
and  at  the  same  time  3)  to  allow  the  title  to 
the  property  to  remain  with  the  group  as- 
socUted  with  It  hUtorlcally. 

With  the  approaching  celebration  of  the 
Bicentennial,  the  bill's  focus  is  understand- 
ably on  sites  with  historical  significance  In 
the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods.  How- 
ever, we  are  Interpreting  Sections  2  and  4  of 
the  draft  bill  to  mean  that  other  sites  as- 


sociated with  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  and  of  more  recent  historical  merit, 
such  as  the  Charlestown  Naval  Yard  and/or 
the  Olmsted  Park  System,  may  be  added 
sooner  or  later  to  the  National  Historic  Park. 
The  concept,  definition,  and  preservation  of 
both  Boston's  history  and  the  National  His- 
toric Park  should  be  dynamic  and  Inclusive 

Any  provisions  In  the  bill  for  restoration 
and  maintenance  should  recognize  the  spe- 
cial stress  of  an  urban  environment  and 
should  aim  at  correcting  and  preventing 
damage  caused  by  urban  pollution,  be  It  air, 
water  or  noise. 

Whereas  the  draft  bUl  covers  sU  key  colo- 
nial and  revolutionary  sites,  It  omits  several 
others  which  should  be  considered  for  in- 
clusion. Particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  Dorchester  Heights  and  the  burial 
grounds.  As  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 
Dorchester  Heights  is  already  the  subject  of 
a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of 
Boston  and  the  National  Park  Service  which 
could  be  retallored  and  made  an  effective 
part  of  the  park.  Historically,  one  values 
Boston's  burying  grounds  not  only  for  their 
early  date,  for  the  graves  of  notable  patriots, 
and  for  their  stones  which  are  a  record  of  the 
art  and  culture  of  the  time,  but  also  one 
prizes  them  for  the  patch  of  green  open 
space  they  add  to  the  viiban  environment.  As 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  begins  to 
think  about  urban  parks,  we  should  under- 
line this  double  value  of  the  burying 
groimds.  The  following  is  a  lUt  of  additional 
sites  that  you  may  want  to  cover  In  the  ini- 
tial legislation: 

1.  Boston  Common  and  Central  Burying 
around 

2.  Thomas  Crease  House  (Old  Corner  Book- 
store) 

3.  Dorchester  Heights 

4.  Shlrley-Euatlc  House 

5.  King's  Chapel  and  Burying  Grounds 

6.  Granary  Burying  Grounds 

7.  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground 

8.  Castle  Island   (Port  Independence) 

9.  Highland  Park  iRoxbury  High  Fort) 

In  Section  2,  you  may  want  to  define  more 
precisely  the  ''area  identified  as  the  old 
North  Church  area"  and  "Bunker  Hill, 
Breeds  Hill."  Any  ambiguity  may  conjure  up 
apprehensions  about  land  clearance  and  ac- 
quisition associated  with  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  1960  Boston  National 
Historic  Sites  Commission.  Also,  It  should  be 
clarified  If  the  Moses  Plerce-Hlchbom  is  In- 
cluded or  not  under  the  definition  of  the 
Paul  Revere  House. 

Provision  is  made  In  Section  5  for  local 
representation  and  expression  In  the  affairs 
of  the  park;  however,  the  Commission  la  a 
structtire  lacking  true  voice  and  authority. 
We  would  recommend  that  the  legislation 
require  that  the  Boston  National  Historic 
Park  Advisory  Commlaslon  approve  all  addi- 
tions to  the  park,  be  It  land  or  faculties,  and 
also  approve  any  new  construction,  such  as 
a  visitors'  center,  and  any  alterations  of  use 
of  the  faculties  incorporated  in  the  park  to 
Insure  that  such  undertakings  would  always 
be  m  keeping  with  the  concept  and  objectives 
of  the  park. 

The  City  of  Boston  wUl  be  moat  Interested 
m  the  progress  of  the  bin  and  wlU  be  ready 
to  assist  in  any  way  that  we  can. 
Sincerely, 

Kevht    H.    Whtte,  Mayor. 


By  Mr.   PASTORE    <for  himself, 
Mr.  GRirrn*.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
KZNNEDY,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  HuMPHkZY,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.   Moss,  Mr.  Cotton, 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  : 
S.  4010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  agreements  between 
persons  engaging  in  certain  professional 


sports  for  the  purpose  of  certain  t«i». 
vision  contracts  In  order  to  termlnaie 
such  exemption  when  a  home  game  1« 
sold  out.  Referred  jointly,  by  unaninwng 
consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Eind  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  b*. 
half  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  >Mr.  Grutik),  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  referral  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriate^  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
a  professional  football  team  can  black- 
out the  television  coverage  of  its  home 
games  within  its  home  territory.  In  pro- 
fessional f  ootbaJl  this  generfdly  means  a 
blackout  within  a  75-mile  radius  of  the 
home  team's  stadium. 

Numerous  inquiries  regarding  this  pro- 
vision have  been  received.  Specifically, 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the  jus- 
tification of  blacking  out  of  home  games 
when  these  games  are  in  effect  sold  out. 
During  the  past  season,  according  to 
one  source,  97  percent  of  the  seats  in  the 
National  Football  League  stadiums  were 
sold.  On  the  average  some  50,000  fans 
have  paid  to  fill  the  seats  at  regular  pro 
league    games.    Tens    of    thousands  of 
others  who  desired  to  see  the  games  were 
unable  to  get  in.  Yet  even  while  thou- 
sands of  fans  were  unable  to  buy  seats, 
the   television   coverage   of   all  regular 
home  games  Is  blacked  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  generally  within 
a   75-mile   radius   of   the   home  team's 
stadium.   While  there  may  have  been 
some  justification  for  this  system  when 
both  the  National  Football  and  Ameri- 
can Football  teams  were  struggling  to 
survive,  there  is  a  real  question  today 
whether  it  is  any  longer  justified.  It  ap- 
pears that  most  of  the  games  are  sold 
out  and  that  television  revenues  from  the 
regular  and  postseason  games  are  esti- 
mated at  between  $45  and  $50  million. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qta- 
FIN)  and  I  are,  therefore,  proposing  to- 
day that  the  local  blackout  be  ended  be- 
fore game  time.  This  would  permit  those 
who  purchase  tickets  to  go  to  the  Btadtam 
and  those  unable  to  buy  tickets  to  see  It 
on  their  home  tele'vision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  will  want  to  yieW 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  because 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
interested  in  the  subject,  too,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  months.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, for  introducing  this  biU.  It  Is  simi- 
lar to  a  bill  I  have  introduced.  I  am  glad 
to  cosponsor  the  measure  as  It  Is  pro- 
posed today  and  to  Indicate  my  strong 
view  that  I  hope  we  can  get  action  to 
this  area.  I  am  getting  many,  many  li- 
ters, and  I  am  sure  many  other  Sena- 
tors are.  particularly  if  they  happen  to 
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renresent  a  State  that  has  a  football 
t«im  like  the  Detroit  Lions,  where  75 
MTcent  of  all  tickets  are  sold  out  to  sea- 
son ticketholders  before  the  season  even 
begins  and  almost  without  exception  now 
every  game  is  sold  out  long  in  advance. 

We  have  the  situation  that  people  who 
are  very  interested  cannot  buy  a  ticket 
and  they  caimot  watch  the  game  on 
television. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  this 
Dollcy  this  arbitrary  policy,  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Football  League  and  the 
American  FootbaU  League  should  be  re- 
viewed and  the  statutory  exemption 
which  Congress  granted  a  few  years  ago 
should  be  revoked  or  repealed,  at  least 
insofar  as  it  aUows  this  arbitrary  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  leagues  to  black  out 
completely    these   professional    footbaU 

games.  ,, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argument  usually 
made  by  the  professionals  is  this:  Be- 
cause there  is  a  sellout  in  the  beginning, 
It  would  not  happen  next  year  if  you 
eliminated  it  completely.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  introducing  this  bill  today 
as  a  supplement  to  the  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Proxmire  some  time 

ago. 

I  am  saying  in  this  bill  that  where 
there  is  a  sellout  of  a  particular  game  48 
hours  before  that  game,  they  have  to 
open  up  the  screen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not say  how  pleased  and  happy  I  am 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
is  the  outstanding  expert  in  the  Senate 
on  the  FCC  and  on  television  and  radio, 
has  introduced  this  bill.  As  he  said,  I 
introduced  a  bill  almost  exactly  like  this 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  have  been  press- 
ing hard  for  it. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  there  will  be  rejoicing  in  Wis- 
consin and  Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay. 
because  people  are  outraged.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  stadiums  are 
owned  by  the  people.  The  stadiums  are 
used  by  the  professional  teams,  who  make 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money  out  of  it. 
There  are  very  few  periods  in  Ameri- 
can Uf  e  that  men  especially — ^but  women, 
too,  I  think — ^look  forward  to  more  than 
the  Sunday  afternoon  football  game  they 
can  watch  on  their  television  set.  They 
prefer  to  go. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  cannot  buy  a 
ticket. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  possible 
way  to  get  in.  You  have  to  have  it  deeded 
to  you.  People  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
for  these  things. 

The  Senator's  provision  that  the  game 
would  have  to  be  sold  out  48  hours  in  ad- 
vance, and  only  if  it  is  sold  out  will  it  be 
shown  on  television,  will  protect  the 
owners. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  I  am  sure 
that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  rejoic- 
ing in  Green  Bay  and  Milwaukee  tonight, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  Introduced  this 
measure. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
knows,  he,  together  with  this  Senator, 
held  hearings  on  my  sports  bill  some  time 
ago;  and  we  went  to  some  extent  into  the 
unfahTiess  of  the  blackout  situation, 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  spoken. 

I  suppose  the  most  glaring  example  we 
can  give  is  that  the  citizens  of  Kansas 
City  voted  a  $69  million  bond  Issue  for 
their  facilities — baseball,  football,  and 
basketball — and  during  the  course  of  the 
bond  issue,  the  best  that  the  sports  fa- 
cihties  could  do  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  those  bonds  was  a  little  more 
than  $9  million  of  the  $69  million  of 
debts.  Yet.  the  people  in  Kansas  City  can- 
not watch  their  football  te«un  play  foot- 
ball. 

If  they  are  going  to  call  themselves  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefs  or  if  they  are  going 
to  call  themselves  the  New  York  Giants, 
who  threatened  the  city  of  New  York 
that  if  the  city  did  not  spend  20-9ome- 
odd  million  dollars  to  fix  up  Yankee  Sta- 
dium they  would  move  to  New  Jersey — 
and  they  are  going  to  move  to  New  Jer- 
sey—and yet  they  are  totally  sold  out,  I 
can  say  that  legislatively  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

I  also  remind  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  in  the  basketball  merger  bill 
now  on  the  calendar  there  are  some  pro- 
visions relative  to  blackouts  and  the 
eliminations  of  blackouts. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Those  are  only  super 

games. 
Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  This  bill  refers  to  all 

games. 

Mr  COOK.  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  if  that  biU  should 
happen  to  come  up  for  consideration, 
would  use  the  vehicle  he  has  in  his  hand 
to  have  a  good  debate  on  this  matter,  rel- 
ative to  the  expansion  of  the  section 
that  is  now  In  that  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Randolph*,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  COOK) ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire).  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  j-ield  to  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  said  that 
there  will  be  rejoicing  in  Milwaukee, 
Green  Bay,  and  Wausau  and  other 
places.  There  will  be  rejoicing  in  the 
Twin  Cities,  except  when  we  play  the 
Redskins.  (Laughter.)  If  there  is  any 
way  to  black  that  out,  it  should  be 
blacked  out.  Otherwise,  I  buy  the  whole 

bill. 
In  all  seriousness,  I  want  to  compli- 


ment the  Senator.  I  think  this  bill  will 
be  well  received  by  the  public.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  needs  of  entertainment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  a  ver>'  frustrating 
situation.  You  go  to  the  gates  where  the 
tickets  are  sold  und  there  is  a  line  a  mile 
long,  and  people  cannot  buy  a  ticket  for 
love  or  money.  In  many  instances  the 
tickets  are  sold  even  before  the  season 
starts.  They  are  picked  up  by  big  indus- 
trialists for  public  relations  purposes, 
and  the  ordinary  American  cannot  buy 
a  ticket  even  if  he  has  the  money. 

Then  the  scalpers  come  into  play,  and 
sometimes  some  of  these  tickets  are  sold 
for  as  much  as  $50,  and  the  poor  people 
who  have  been  standing  in  line  in  the 
rain  go  home  and  cannot  even  see  the 
game.  They  have  to  take  a  train  to  New 
York  and  go  75  miles  from  their  home  in 
order  to  see  the  game. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  we  look  forward  to 
the  coming  weekend,  with  the  Detroit 
Lions  and  the  Vikings.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  want  this  game  televised. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  would  very  much 
like  it  televised. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  \ield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  proposed  bill.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  the  other  Senators 
for  introducing  it. 

I  would  not  for  the  world  cast  any  dis- 
cordant note  into  this  colloquy — at  least, 
I  am  reluctant  to  do  so — but  I  do  feel 
constrained,  on  behalf  of  a  vanishing 
generation,  to  call  the  attention  of 
these  Senators  to  the  fact  that  the  foot- 
ball teams  are  able  to  black  out  some- 
thing more  besides  their  own  games. 

I  am  old  fashioned  enough  that  I  hate 
to  see  what  I  guess  is  about  to  become 
true,  that  baseball  will  cease  to  be 
America's  favorite  sport  and  is  going  out 
of  the  picture.  But  when  the  football 
scEison  starts  so  early,  the  preseason 
games  begin  during  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  they  run  continuously  every 
week  thereafter,  so  that  it  is  all  the  foot- 
ball on  TV  that  has  pushed  baseball  out 
of  the  picture.  Some  of  us  old-fashioned 
guys,  once  in  a  while,  turn  on  the  tele- 
vision set  to  see  a  baseball  game,  but 
instead  a  football  game  is  being  shown, 
and  they  run  clear  into  February,  which 
is  all  right  during  that  part  of  the 
calendar. 

When  the  bill  gets  to  our  committee 
I  beUeve  that  we  should  consider  wheth- 
er we  should  extend  it  to  the  point  that 
it  covers  all  their  preseason  games  as 
well  as  the  regular  season. 

I  realize  that  baseball  is  not  making 
the  money  it  used  to  and  is  not  drawing 
the  crowds  it  used  to  and  is  up  against  a 
bad  situation.  Perhaps  it  'R'ill  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  But  I  get  a  little  fed  up 
when,  instead  of  being  able  to  see  a  base- 
ball game,  even  when  we  are  approaching 
the  World  Series  with  four  teams  in 
the  American  League  running  almost 
even,  I  am  compelled  to  see  four  or  five 
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different  football  games  on  the  tele- 
vision screen.  So  they  wipe  out  basebaU 
completely  even  if  they  break  with 
themselves  in  their  own  territory. 

I  just  want  to  add  that  when  the  bill 
comee  to  the  committee  I  might  be 
tempted  to  offer  one  small  amendment 
which  would  not  apply  at  all  to  the  reg- 
ular season  or  even  to  the  afterseason 
games,  but  which  might  have  something 
to  do  with  the  preseason  games. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  bill,  inas- 
much as  it  has  to  do  with  the  antitrust 
laws,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  judiciary  and  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HART.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, what  was  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  my  bill.  Inasmuch  as  it  has 
to  do  with  the  antitrust  laws,  be  sent 
to  the  Committees  on  Judiciary  and 
Commerce. 

Mr  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
moment.  I  still  did  not  hear  what  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent,  inasmuch  as  this  has  to  do  in 
part  with  the  anlitnist  laws,  which  comes 
under  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Judiciary  and  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  do  not  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bUl  will  be  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Judiciary  and 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Marj'land. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  to  make  me 
a  cosponsor  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  already  added 
the  name  of  the  distingiilshed  Senator 
from  Maryland. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  when  we  speak  of  mak- 
ing people  happy,  I  am  in  the  unique  po- 
sition of  representing  two  different  foot- 
ball constituencies  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
represent  the  constituents  who  follow  the 
Washington  Redskins  and  live  in  subur- 
ban Maryland.  I  also  represent  the  con- 
stituents who  are  loyal  to  the  champion 
Baltimore  Colts  and  Uve  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore.  So  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  made  two  of  my  constituen- 
cies happy  by  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  might  point  out,  also,  that  I  repre- 
sent the  constituencies  of  the  two  foot- 
ball teams  which  will  probably  be  meet- 
ing each  other  in  the  Super  Bowl  come 
January.    [Laughter.  1 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  3^eld 
the  floor. 


Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  in  spite  of 
my  remarks  about  the  harm  being  done 
baseball,  I  would  like  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Senator's  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Bv  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  4011.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
medical    malpractice    reinsurance    pro- 
gram.  Referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

FEDERAL   MEDICAL    MALPRACTICZ   REINStmANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  stated 
in  individual  views  on  the  HMO  bill.  I 
believe  the  section  a221)— requiring 
certification  of  all  health  providers  who 
might  benefit  from  the  malpractice  rein- 
sxu-ance  provision — Ls  impractical  and 
unworkable  at  this  time. 

The  committee  adopted  a  malpractice 
reinsurance  provision,  setting  up  a  Gov- 
ernment-operated reinsurance  pool, 
covering  catastrophic  insurers  losses  in 
malpractice  suits. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  be  a 
first  step  toward  controlling  the  high 
cost  of  malpractice  premiun-  ;  providing 
a  mechanism  for  making  malpractice  in- 
surance avaUable  to  all  qualified  pro- 
viders; and  curbing  the  losses  insurance 
companies  are  experiencing  from  high 
claim  awards. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
valid  to  use  the  malpractice  reinsurance 
provision  as  a  device  to  certify  all  health 
providers  in  a  bill  that  primarily  intends 
to  aid  the  development  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations. 

Of  an  estimated  334,000  physicians  in 
the  United  States,  approximately  6.500 
(or  about  2  percent)  are  practicing  in 
some  form  of  group  practice  or  HMO, 
according  to  HEW  estimates.  Thus,  327,- 
500  physicians  in  the  country  who  are 
in  solo  practice  would  have  to  be  certified 
by  the  HMO  Quality  of  Care  Commission 
before  they  could  benefit  from  the  mal- 
practice reinsurance  provision. 

Many  of  the  solo  practitioners  in  the 
country  are  located  In  rural  areas.  Thir- 
teen percent  of  the  Nation's  doctors 
practice  in  nonmetropolitan  counties,  in- 
cluding 3.6  percent  who  practice  in 
counties  of  less  than  25,000  population- 
according  to  1971  American  Medical  As- 
sociation figures. 

Of  the  334,000  physicians — an  AMA 
figure — 112,028  or  34  percent  are  board 
certified  by  20  specialty  boards.  Practic- 
ing physicians  are  also  licensed  by  States, 
of  which  44  States  utilize  the  FLEX— 
Federal  licensure  examination — exam — 
a  3-da>'  examination  devised  by  State 
medical  boards  and  the  National  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners. 

This  bill  would  impose  another  certifi- 
cation procedure  on  top  of  existing  mech- 
anisms. 

While  I  agree  with  the  aim  of  the  bill 
to  insure  that  quality  health  care  is  being 
provided  nationwide,  and  support  peer 
review  and  quality  review  with  partici- 


pation by  lajrmen  receiving  health  care, 
I  t)elieve  a  federally  controlled  certifica- 
tion program  envisioned  by  this  bill  la 
impractical  and  imworkable  at  this  time. 
A  major  problem  is  that  there  Is  no 
general  consensus  among  doctors,  health- 
care providers,  consumers,  or  anyone  as 
to  what  constitutes  acceptable  quality  of 
care.  The  HMO  does  not  indicate  what 
levels  or  means  of  measuring  quality 
would  be.  although  it  allows  locally  ad- 
ministered quality  review  meeting  Fed- 
eral standards  set  by  the  Quality  of  Care 
Commission. 

Understandably,  standards  would  vary 
from  area  to  area.  What  might  be  con- 
sidered good  quality  care  in  a  rural  area 
might  be  inadequate  in  an  urban  setting. 
The  bill  would  require  certification  for 
quality — which  everyone  agrees  is  difll- 
cult  to  establish  or  define— as  a  prerequi- 
site to  entitlement  of  benefits  under  the 
malpractice  reinsurance  program. 

The  issue  of  medical  malpractice  Is 
one  that  should  be  considered  thoroughly 
and  separately  from  the  HMO  bill. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  the 
malpractice  reinsurance  bill  separately. 
The  bill  sets  up  a  Federal  malpractice 
reinsurance  program  patterned  after  the 
Federal  riot  and  fiood  reinsurance  pro- 
grams to  protect  primary  insurance  com- 
panies against  catastrc^hic  malpractice 
claim  losses. 

Insurance  companies  selling  malprac- 
tice insurance  could  voluntarily  pay  into 
a  federally  administered  reinsurance 
pool. 

The  pool  initially  would  pay  malprac- 
tice liability  claims  above  $25,000  and  up 
to  $1  million.  These  figures  could  be  ad- 
justed up  or  down,  based  on  actuarial 
experience. 

The  Federal  Reinsurance  Commission 
could  regulate  malpractice  premium  rates 
among  participating  insurance  com- 
panies, so  that  rates  could  be  stabilized 
or  perhaps  reduced,  based  on  actuarial 
experience. 

After  analyzing  the  malpractice  prob- 
lem and  various  possible  approaches  to 
correct  it,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  this 
reinsurance  Is  the  most  practical  first 
step  to  cut  the  spirallng  cost  of  malprac- 
tice insurance,  make  It  available  to  all 
qualified  health  care  providers  at  reason- 
able costs,  and  stUl  allow  for  judicial 
review  of  liability. 

Testimony  before  the  Department  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Malprac- 
tice Commission,  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee and  the  First  National  Con- 
ference on  Medical  Malpractice,  February 
7-8,  1970,  in  Chicago  cite  the  foUowlng 
problems : 

First.  Malpractice  claims  are  increas- 
ing. The  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  a  recent  nationwide  survey,  found  ttal 
over  40  percent  of  15.000  board  certified 
surgeons  who  responded  to  the  survey 
had  at  least  one  malpractice  claim  since 
1960.  The  incidence  of  claims  was  higher 
in  the  second  half  of  the  1960's  than  the 
first  half.  At  such  a  rate,  one  out  of  three 
surgeons  will  have  a  suit  against  him  m 
the  first  half  of  the  1970's. 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  in  a  report  of  its  indus- 
trv  advisory  committee  on  medical  mw- 
practice  insurance,  June  12.  1972,  stated: 
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Are  claims  continuing  to  rise?  Yes.  They  are 
rising  at  an  ever  Increasing  rate,  particularly 
»moe  the  advent  of  the  wage-price  control. 
Are  Judgments  and  settlements  continuing 
to  increase?  Yes.  There  has  been  a  dellnlte 
trend  to  far  higher  awards  since  the  advent 
of  the  wage-price  freeze. 

There  is  no  control  over  the  number  of 
cases  which  may  be  brought  against  doctors 
in  each  state.  There  Is  no  control  over  the 
amount  of  court-approved  awards  which 
Juries  or  panels  may  give  to  plaintiffs,  and 
there  Is  no  control  over  the  level  at  which 
settlements  must  therefore  be  made.  This 
coverage  will  continue  to  be  available  to  the 
vast  majority  of  physicians  as  long  as  ade- 
quate premiums  can  be  obtained. 

Second.  Awards  by  courts  are  going 
up.  Awards  as  high  as  $500,000  are  oc- 
curring with  Increasing  frequency,  al- 
though average  court  settlements  are 
$10,000. 

Third.  Premiums  are  skyrocketing  and 
some  doctors  are  having  increasing  diflB- 
culty  obtaining  malpractice  insurance  at 
all.  In  one  of  its  first  actions  involving 
professional  liability  insurance  rates,  the 
Price  Commission  approved  a  13.1  per- 
cent premium  hike  for  physicians  in 
northern  California  who  are  insured  by 
one  insurance  company.  "Hie  firm  at- 
tributed the  need  for  a  rate  hike  to  "a 
particularly  sharp  increase  in  claim  fre- 
quency," which  hit  a  record  high  in  1970. 
The  actual  increases  ranged  from  5  per- 
cent for  general  practitioners  to  20.8  per- 
cent for  specialists.  

In  testimony  before  the  HEW  Msd- 
practlce  Commission.  California  doctors 
reported  that  the  cost  of  SI  million 
worth  of  malpractice  insurance  for  a 
general  surgeon  rose  from  $975  per  year 
in  1968  to  $3,925  for  the  same  coverage 
by  the  end  of  1969.  For  some  specialities, 
witnesses  said  premiums  are  now  as  high 
as  $15,000  to  $25,000. 

In  Michigan,  the  majority  of  doctors 
In  the  Ingham  County  Medical  Society 
paid  malpractice  premiums  from  $50  to 
$550  in  1966;  by  1971,  premiums  for  the 
same  doctors  had  risen  to  between  $1,000 
and  $3,000. 

Fourth.  Doctors  retire  early  or  move 
out  of  high-premium  areas  rather  than 
pay  premiums  they  feel  they  cannot  af- 
ford. 

Fifth.  Insurance  companies  say  they 
are  forced  to  raise  the  premiums  because 
of  the  risk  of  high  losses.  They  claim 
their  own  reinsurance  has  gone  up  or 
that  they  cannot  obtain  reinsurance  at 
reasonable  rates.  Thus,  the  cost  of  mal- 
practice insurance  is  passed  onto  the 
doctor,  who  passes  it  onto  the  consumer. 

Richard  S.  L.  Roddis,  dean.  University 
of  Washington  School  of  Law,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  wrote  In  a  paper,  "Medical  Mal- 
practice," published  by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions : 

The  Insurer  naturaUy  will  expect  more  In 
the  way  of  a  net  return  on  those  lines  of 
coverage  where  it  faces  a  greater  risk  that 
results  will  vary  substantially  from  those 
anticipated,  such  as  the  malpractice  insxir- 
ance  line. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  uncertainties  of  mal- 
practice underwriting  have  been  very  acute 
In  the  last  16  years  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons .  .  . 

Ck)mpllcatlng  the  picture  Is  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  unoertalntlee  In 
underwriting  just  cannot  be  compensated 
for  by  ever-higher  premium  rates.  There  is 
no  rate  for  some  types  of  risks.  Then  the 
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"capacity  c^  the  Insurance  market"  Is  reaUy 
llmltttd.  Indeed,  you  then  see  companies  be- 
gin to  withdraw  from  those  lines  of  buslneas. 

Sixth.  Doctors  are  practicing  defensive 
medicine — often  unnecessary,  costly  ex- 
tra services,  which  doctors  provide  or 
order  to  protect  themselves  in  the  event 
of  a  suit. 

Both  the  AMA  and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  in  surveys,  found  that 
doctors  order  more  X-rays,  laboratory 
tests,  consultations,  hospitalizations,  and 
records,  and  some  doctors  reported  cut- 
ting out  certain  procedures  altogether, 
and  ceasing  emergency  room  activities 
because  of  the  malpractice  threat. 

The  result,  then,  has  been  higher  doc- 
tor's fees,  increased  health  care  costs  In 
general,  and  decreased  availability  in 
many  areas.  This  is  contrary  to  all  ef- 
forts to  make  health  care  more  available 
to  persons  at  reasonable  expense. 

Blue  Cross  Association  testified  before 
the  HEW  Commission : 

It  Is  estimated  that  hospital  liability  in- 
surance premiums  add  40  to  50  cents  to  each 
patient  day  in  the  hospital.  .  .  .  that  burden 
amounted  to  $29,650,000.  which  had  to  be 
passed  on  to  Blue  Cross  in  the  form  of 
higher  costs,  and  ultimately  to  the  subscriber 
in  higher  rates. 

This  bill,  providing  federally  admin- 
istered malpractice  reinsurance,  would 
make  it  possible  for  insurance  companies 
to  stay  in  the  malpractice  business,  and 
provide  Insurance  at  reasonable  rates  to 
qualified  providers. 

The  bill  provides  limited  Federal  In- 
volvement in  the  malpractice  insurance 
industry.  Like  Federal  riot  and  fiood  in- 
surance, it  is  an  effort  to  utilize  existing 
structures  while  providing  a  mecha- 
nism for  protection  against  catastrophic 
losses  by  companies. 

The  Federal  Insurance  Administration 
estimates  that  reduced  administrative 
expense  incurred  by  the  Federal  crime 
insurance  program  will  permit  a  50 -per- 
cent higher  payout  on  claims. 

The  evidence  from  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  the  Federal  crime  insur- 
ance program  indicates  that  the  costs  of 
coverage  imder  publicly  administered 
programs  are  less  than  private  insurance 
coverage. 

At  the  first  national  conference  on 
medical  malpractice,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Osteopathic  Association  with 
support  from  HEW.  February  7  through 
8.  1970,  Chicago,  one  workshop  that  ex- 
plored alternative  Insurance  mechanisms 
reported : 

Representatives  of  the  insurance  Industry 
In  our  workshop  pointed  out  that  the  real 
problem  In  malpractice  Insurance  was  the 
lack  of  reinsurance  companies  to  share  and 
spread  the  risks.  It  viras  generally  believed 
that  It  was  In  the  area  of  financial  s'-pport 
in  the  field  of  reinsurance  that  companies 
handling  malpractice  Insurance  needed  the 
most  support.  If  such  reinsurance  support 
could  be  secured  through  the  assistance  of 
the  federal  government,  then  more  com- 
panies woxild  be  attracted  b<u;k  Into  the 
medical  malpractice  market,  and  rates  could 
conceivably  be  reduced.  If  Insurance  com- 
panies could  make  a  profit  in  the  professional 
llabUlty  field,  competition  would  Increase 
and  premiums  could  be  8tat>lllzed. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  be  to  benefit  the  consumer, 
patient,  and  public. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4011 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Medical 
Malpractice  Reinsurance  Act  of  1973". 

ESTABLISH  ME>rT   OP   PKOGKAM 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  pro- 
gram to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Medical 
Malpractice  Reinsurance  Program  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Program")  which 
shaU  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Medical 
Malpractice  Reinsurance  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

ESTABLISHMKNT  OF  THX  BOARD 

Sic.  3.  (a)  (1)  There  is  established  a  Fed- 
eral Medical  Malpractice  Reinsurance  Board 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Board")  consisting 
of  nineteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  se- 
lected from  among  representatives  of  the 
general  pubUc,  the  Insurance  Industry,  State 
and  local  governments  Including  State  Insur- 
ance authorities,  and  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment.  Of  these  members  of  the  Board,  not 
more  than  six  shall  be  regular  fuU-tlme  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and  not 
less  than  four  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
private  Insurance  Industry  and  not  less  than 
four  shall  be  representatives  of  State  Insur- 
ance authorities. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(3)  Each  member  ehaU  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years  or  untu  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed, except  that  no  p>erson  who  Is  ap- 
pointed whUe  a  full-time  employee  of  a  State 
or  the  Federal  Ooven.meut  shall  serve  In 
such  position  after  he  ceases  to  be  so  em- 
ployed, unless  he  Is  reappointed. 

(4)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  that 
term. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  pre- 
side In  the  absence  or  dlsabUlty  of  the  Chair- 
man. In  the  absence  of  both  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman,  the  Board  may  appoint 
any  member  to  act  as  Chairman  pro  tempore. 
The  Board  shall  meet  at  such  times  and 
places  as  It  may  fix  and  determine,  but  shaU 
hold  at  least  four  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ings a  year.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  any  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  review  general 
policies  and  shall  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  are  sp>ecified  In  this  title. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
members,  except  those  who  are  regxilar  fuU- 
time  employees  of  the  Government,  shall 
receive  for  their  services,  as  members,  the 
per  diem  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  grade 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedtile  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  when 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  jjer  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  such  title  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittent- 
ly- 

REINSUSANCI    COVESAGK 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  offer 
to  any  insurer  or  •pod.  subject  to  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board,  rein- 
surance against  liability  for  damages  re- 
sulting  from   acts   of   medical   malpractice. 
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BASIC  AOTHOEITT 

Sac.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  medical 
malpractice  reinsurance  program  the  Board 
ahaU  arrange  for — 

( 1 )  appropriate  flnanclal  participation 
and  rlak  sharing  In  the  reinsurance  program 
by  insurance  companies  or  other  Insurers, 
and 

(3)  other  appropriate  participation  on 
other  than  a  risk  sharing  basis  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  Initially  mAke  rein- 
surance available  to  cover  liability  for 
amounts  over  $25,000  but  not  exceeding 
•1,000.000.  If  on  the  basis  of  studies  and 
investigations,  and  other  Information  that 
becomes  available  the  Board  determines  that 
It  would  be  feasible  to  extend  medical  mal- 
practice reinsurance  programs  to  cover 
amounts  less  than  $25,000  or  more  than  $1.- 
000,000  It  may  take  such  action  under  this 
Act  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  necessary. 

CLAIMS     \irO     JTTDICIAL     REVIXW 

Sbc  8.  (a)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses 
under  this  Act  shall  be  submitted  by  insurers 
in  accordance  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  established  by  the  Board. 

(b)(1)  Upon  disallowance  of  any  claim 
under  color  of  reinsurance  made  available 
under  this  Act,  or  upon  refusal  of  the  claim- 
ant to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon  any 
such  claim,  the  claimant  may  institute  an 
action  against  the  Board  on  such  claim  In 
the  TTnlted  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict to  which  a  major  portion  (In  terms  of 
value)  of  the  claim  arose. 

(2)  Any  such  action  must  be  begun  within 
one  year  after  the  date  upon  which  the 
claimant  received  written  notice  of  disallow- 
ance or  partial  disallowance  of  the  claim,  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  United  States  district  courts  to  hear 
and  determine  such  actions  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

USX      or       EXISTINO      FACnjTIKS      AWD      SKRVICKS 

Sxc.  7.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  part,  the  Board  may  utilize — 

(1)  Insurance  companies  and  other  Insur- 
ers, Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  insur- 
ance adjustment  organizations,  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  officers  and  employees  of  suiy  execu- 
tive agency  ( as  defined  In  section  106  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code)  as  the  Board 
and  the  head  of  any  such  agency  may  from 
time  to  time  agree  upon,  on  a  reimburse- 
ment or  other  basis,  or 

( 3 )  both  the  alternatives  specified  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  or  any  combination 
thereof. 

EST.^BHSHMKICr    OF    AITOSDABUE    RATES 

Sec.  8.  In  estimating  the  affordable  rates 
for  the  various  Insurance  coverages  offered 
from  time  to  time  under  this  Act,  the  Board 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  State  Insur- 
ance authorities  and  other  knowledgeable 
persons  and  Is  authorized  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  nature  and  degree  of  the  risks 
Involved,  the  extent  of  anticipated  losses,  the 
prevailing  rates  for  similar  coverages  In  ad- 
jacent or  comparable  areas  and  territories, 
the  economic  Importance  of  the  various  In- 
dividual coverages,  and  the  relative  abilities 
of  the  particular  classes  and  types  of  insureds 
to  pay  the  full  estimated  costs  of  such  cov- 
erages. Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  or  require  either  the  adop- 
tion of  uniform  national  rates  or  the  periodic 
modification  of  currently  estimated  afford- 
able rates  for  any  particular  line  or  subline 
of  coverage,  class.  State,  territory,  or  risk  on 
the  basis  of  additional  information  or  actual 
1063  experience. 

EXPORTS    ON    OPSRATIONS 

8sc.  9.  The  Boaxd  shall  Include  In  Its  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  the  program  au- 
thorized   by    this    title    full    and    complete 


information  on  his  operations  and  activities 
under  this  part,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate. 

RECORDS.    ANNTTAL    STATEMENT,   AND    AUDITS 

Sxc.  10.  (a)  Any  Insurer,  or  pool,  acquir- 
ing reinsurance  under  this  Act  shall  fur- 
nish the  Board  with  such  summaries  and 
analyses  of  information  In  Its  records  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  In  such  form  aa  the  Board,  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  Insurance  author- 
ity, shall,  by  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe. 
The  Board  shall  make  use  of  State  Insurance 
authority  examination  reports  and  facilities 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

(b)  Any  Insurer  or  pool  sw:qulrlng  rein- 
surance under  this  title  shall  file  with  the 
Board  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  any  annual 
statement,  or  amendment  thereof,  filed  with 
the  State  Insurance  authority  of  Its  domi- 
ciliary State,  at  the  time  it  files  such  state- 
ment or  amendment  with  such  State  Insur- 
ance authority. 

(c)  Any  Insurer  or  othor  person  executing 
any  contract,  agreement,  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangement  with  the  Board  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  reasonable  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  total  costs  of  the  programs 
undertaken  or  the  services  being  rendered, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit  of  liability  for  reinsurance 
payments  by  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Board  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatlvee,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  Investigation,  audit,  and 
examination  to  siny  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  any  Insurer  or  other 
person  that  are  pertinent  to  the  costs  of  any 
program  undertaken  for,  or  services  rendered 
to,  the  Board.  Such  audits  shall  be  conducted 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Insurance  authorities  and 
through  the  use  of  their  examining  facilities. 

ADVANCE    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  11.  Any  payments  which  are  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  made, 
after  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
previously  made  underpayments  or  overpay- 
ments In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment. Payments  may  be  made  In  such  Install- 
ments and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Board 
may  determine. 

RECOVERY    OF    PREMItrMS;     STATHTK    OF 
LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Board,  In  a  suit  brought 
in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any 
Insurer  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  premiums 
lawfully  payable  by  such  insurer  to  the  Board. 

(b)  No  action  or  proceeding  shall  be 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  any  premium 
due  to  the  Board  for  reinsurance,  or  for  the 
recovery  of  any  premium  paid  to  the  Board 
In  excess  of  the  amount  due  to  it,  unless 
such  action  or  proceeding  shall  have  been 
brought  within  tlve  years  after  the  right  ac- 
crued for  which  the  claim  Is  made,  except 
that,  where  the  Insurer  has  made  or  filed 
with  the  Board  a  false  or  fraudulent  annual 
statement  or  other  document  with  the  Intent 
to  evade.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  payment  of 
premltuns,  the  claim  shftll  not  be  deemed  to 
have  accrued  until  its  discovery  by  the  Board. 

PAYMENT    0»    CLAIMS 

Sec  13.  The  Board  la  authorized  to  Issue 
orders  establishing  the  general  method  or 
methods  by  which  proved  and  approved 
claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted  and  paid 
for  any  liability  which  Is  covered  by  medical 
malpractice  reinsurance  made  available  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    INStrRANCE    DEVELOPMXNT    FTTND 

Sec.  14.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act.  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  National  Medical  Mal- 
practice    Reinsurance     I3evelopment     Fund 


(hereinafter  called  the  "fund")  which  MuU 
be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limitations-. 

(1)  to  make  such  payments  as  may,  fttn 
time  to  time,  be  required  under  relnsuranos 
or  direct  insurance  contracts  under  this  tlttai 

(2)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appioplrate  to  csrt 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  to  repay  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums.  Including  Interest  theiwon. 
as  may  be  borrowed  from  hUn  for  puipoaea  of 
such  programs  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

( 1 )  reinsurance  premiums,  fees,  and  other 
charges  which  may  be  paid  or  collected  m 
connection  with  reslnsurance; 

(2)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in. 
vestments  of  the  fund; 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  In  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condi- 
tion adequate  to  meet  Its  liabilities; 

(4)  such  amounts  which  tu-e  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  as  may  be  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  reimburse  the  fund 
for  losses  and  expenses  (Including  admin- 
istrative expenses)  Incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  program; 

(5)  receipts  from  any  other  source  which 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  credited  to  the 
fund;  and 

( 6 )  funds  borrowed  by  the  Board  and  de- 
posited In  the  fund. 

(c)  If,  after  any  amounts  which  may  have 
been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appropria- 
tions have  been  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  advanced,  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  In 
excess  of  current  needs,  he  may  request  the 
Investment  of  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

DEFINinOMS 

Sec  15.  (a)  When  used  In  this  Act,  unleat 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  term — 

(1)  "affordable  rate"  means  such  pre- 
mium rate  as  the  BoEird  determines  would 
p>ermlt  the  purchase  of  a  speclflc  type  of  in- 
surance coverage  by  a  reasonably  prudent 
person  In  similar  circumstances  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  costs  and  benefits  Involved. 

AtJTHORIZATIONa    Of    APPROPRIATIOHS 

Sec  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpasee  of 
this  Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessaiy. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  718,  a  bill  to 
create  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

S.    3881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3881,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  meetings  of  Government 
agencies  and  of  congressional  commit- 
tees shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

S.    4001 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  so- 
cial security  bill  introduced  yesterday. 
This  will  bring  the  total  to  74. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Javits).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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SBNATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
98— SLTBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 
THE  PRINTINQ  OF  "SEPARATION 
OF  POWERS  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD:  SE- 
LECTED READINOS" 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

and  Administration.) 
Mr.  ERVIN  subnaitted  the  following 

concurrent  resolution : 

S.  Con.  Res.  98 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
manuscript  entitled  "Separation  of  Powers 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board: 
Selected  Readings",  prepared  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  Dr. 
James  R.  Wason  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, formerly  Specialist  In  Labor  Econom- 
ics and  Relations,  Economics  Division,  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  The  Library  of 
Congress:  and  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  The  Library  of  Congress.  In  co- 
operation with  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers,  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

Sic.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
one  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment authorized  by  Section  1  of  this  con- 
current resolution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  369-— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DESIQ- 
NATTNG  THE  STYLES  BRIDGES 
ROOM    m    THE    U.S.    CAPITOL 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  360 

Resolved.  That  the  room  located  In  the 
United  States  Capitol  and  designated  as 
number  8-120  Is  hereby  designated,  and 
shall  be  known,  as  the  "Styles  Bridges 
Eoom". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Any  law,  rule,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, map,  or  record  of  the  United  States 
In  which  reference  Is  made  to  the  room 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  Styles  Bridges  Room. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  place  an  appropriate  marker  or  Inscription 
at  a  suitable  location  or  locations  to  com- 
memorate and  designate  such  room  as  pro- 
vided herein.  Expenses  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion therewith  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
^)proved  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee. 


REHABILITATION  ACT  OP  1972— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1556    AND    1556 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  I  am  introducing  today  to 
S,  3987,  the  RehabiUtation  Act  of  1972. 
are  designed  to  address  two  serious  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  needs  that  have 
been  too  long  ignored. 

The  first  amendment  would  establish 
a  program  whereby  public  safety  officers 
who  have  become  disabled  ae  the  result 
of  injur>'  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty 
or  those  who  retire  after  completing  the 
required  years  of  service,  can  obtain  vo- 


cational counseling  and  retraining  to 
continue  to  Uve  with  dignity  in  the  per- 
formance of  useful  and  adequately  com- 
pensated work.  This  amendment,  previ- 
ously introduced  as  S.  3690  and  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8395,  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  to  amend  the  Vo- 
cational RehabiUtation  Act,  has  been  re- 
drafted to  conform  with  the  provisions 
and  language  of  S.  3987. 

The  second  amendment  pro\ides  for  a 
demonstration  program  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  wage  supplement  payments 
to  the  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped and  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals who  are  employed  on  a  long- 
term  basis  in  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties which  are  sheltered  workshops  or 
work  activities  centers.  I  believe  it  Is 
profoundly  wrong  that  these  persons 
should  be  institutionalized  when  with  a 
modest  income  they  could  be  enabled 
to  live  independently  and  function 
normally  in  their  families  and  commu- 
nities. The  time  has  now  come  for  Con- 
gress to  act  upon  the  recommendations 
of  a  previous  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
President's  Committees  on  the  Etaploy- 
ment  of  the  Handicapped  and  on  Mental 
Retardation  in  support  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  of  wage  suw)lementfl 
for  handicapped  individuals  employed  In 
sheltered  work  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  amend- 
ments be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  15&5 

On  page  51,  insert  between  lines  14  and 
15  the  following : 

Part    D — Programs    for    Retradtino    Pxtblic 
Safety  OmcERS 

STATEMENT  OP   PURPOSE 

Sec.  130.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  a  method  whereby  a  State  may  uti- 
lize Federal  matching  funds,  together  with 
its  own  funds,  for  the  purpoeee  of  establish- 
ing and  conducting  manpower  and  related 
training  of  public  safety  officers  who  have 
become  disabled  as  the  result  of  Injury  sus- 
tained In  the  line  of  duty  or  those  who  re- 
tire after  completing  the  required  years  of 
service. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  131.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  "public  safety  officer"  means,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
a  person  who  Is  employed  by  a  unit  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  general  local  goverrmient  In 
any  activity  pertaining  to — 

(1)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
crime  prevention  control,  w  education.  In- 
cluding highway  patrol; 

(2)  a  correctional  program,  fadUty,  or 
Institution; 

(3)  a  court  having  criminal  Jurisdiction, 
where  the  activity  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  potentially  dangerous  be- 
cause of  contact  with  criminal  suspects, 
prisoners,  or  parolees,  or 

(4)  ffreflghtlng,  done  voluntarily  or  other- 
wise, with  or  without  compensation. 

ATTTHORIZATION   FOR  GRANTS 

Sec  132.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  to  any  State  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  133  equal  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  75  per  oentxim  of  the 
cost  of  the  activities  undertaken  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part. 


APPUCATTONS  AND  CONDRTONS 

Sbc.  133.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  a 
grant  under  this  part  shaU  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  aocompanled  by 
such  information  ae  he  deems  reaaonabljr 
necessary. 

(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that — 

(1)  after  consultation  with  such  State, 
the  effectlveneas  of  Federal  manpower  and 
related  programs  for  the  vocational  counsel- 
ing and  retraining  of  public  safety  officers 
within  such  State  can  be  facUltated  or  Im- 
proved by  additional  State  efforts  and  ac- 
tivities: and 

(2)  such  application  (A)  describes  how 
such  additional  efforts  and  activities  will  be 
undertaken  In  support  of  eUatlng  Federal 
programs.  (B)  demonstratee  that  such  ef- 
forts and  activities  are  not  inconsistent 
with  programs  assisted  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  (C)  demonstrates  that  such 
efforts  and  activities  wiU  contribute  to  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and  (D) 
provides  assurances  thctt  the  State  wlU  pay 
the  non -Federal  share  of  the  ooat  of  such 
activities. 

RXTUSS   AND  REQTTUITIONS 

Sec.  134.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  under  this  part  ae  he 
deems  neoessary. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  135.  There  are  authortaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

Amendment  No    156fl 

On  page  96,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

WAGE   supplements   FOR   HANDICAPPSD 
INDIVroUALS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  tlis 
feasibility  of  the  payment  of  wage  supple- 
ments to  handicapped  individuals  and  se- 
verely handicapped  Individuals  who  are  em- 
ployeid  on  a  long-term  basis  In  rehabilitation 
facilities  which  are  sheltered  workshopw  or 
work  activity  centers,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,200,000.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  t4,800,SOO,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  »&.6O0,- 
000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

( b )  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct demonstration  projects  either  directly 
or  by  way  of  grant,  contract,  or  other  ar- 
rangement with  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  or  organizations  under  which  wage 
supplements  are  paid  to  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals or  severely  handicapped  Individuals 
who  are  employed  in  rehabilitation  facilities 
which  are  sheltered  workshops  or  work  ac- 
tivity centers  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram autbcHlzed  by  this  section  so  as  to 
determine  the  feaslbUlty  of  the  payment  of 
wage  supplements  for  such  individuals  on  a 
nationwide  basis  and  so  ae  to  assure  that 
such  payments  are  made  in  each  region 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(c)  No  wage  supplement  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  section  unless  an  applica- 
tion is  made  by  the  appropriate  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization. 
Each  such  application  shall  contain  provi- 
sions to  assure  that — 

(1)  the  rehabllltatton  facility  in  which 
the  handicapped  or  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividual Is  employed  is  a  sheltered  workshop 
or  work  activity  center  or  other  similar  fa- 
culty which  Is  eligible  for  obtalnmg  certifica- 
tion for  handicapped  Individuals  under  sec- 
tion 14(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938; 

(2)  that  the  wage  supplement  paid  to  any 
handicapped    individual    or   severely    handl- 
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capped  individual  together  with  the  earned 
wages  or  such  Individual  wUl  not  exceed  the 
minimum  wage  set  lorth  In  section  6  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  without 
regard  to  any  exception  or  exclusion  con- 
tained In  that  Act; 

(3)  the  wage  supplement  payable  to  any 
handicapped  individual  will  not  exceed  56 
per  centum  of  the  minimum  wage  prescribed 
by  section  8  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  and  that  the  wage  supplement  pay- 
able to  a  severely  handicapped  individual  wUl 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  minimum 

wage;  ^^ 

(4)  wage  supplement  paymenta  will  be 
determined  over  a  sU-nuMith  period  of  sus- 
tained work  effort  In  a  rehabilitation  facility 
meeting  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
iiader  which  the  handicapped  Individual 
or  severely  handicapped  Individual  has  en- 
gaged in  a  work  program  of  at  least  thirty 
hours  during  each  week,  except  that  the  pay- 
ment of  any  wage  supplement  may  be  made 
on  an  estimated  basis,  on  a  weekly  or  monthly 
basis  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the 
applicant  and  the  Secretary; 

(6)  each  wage  supplement  payment  to  a 
handicapped  individual  or  severely  handi- 
capped individual  will  be  made  separately 
from  payment  of  the  earned  wages  to  that 
Individual;  and 

(6)  each  applicant  shall  maintain  such 
fiscal  control  and  fiind  accounting  proceduree 
M  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  proper  disbursement  of  wage  sup- 
plements payable  under  this  section,  and 
shall  make  such  reasonable  reports  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  section  and  shall  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
oorrectneas  and  verlflcaUon  of  such  reports. 

(d)  No  handicapped  Individual  or  severrty 
handicapped  Individual  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  wage  supplement  payment  under  this  sec- 
Uon  unless  such  individual— 

( 1 )  is  employed  In  a  rehabilitation  facility 
which  Is  a  sheltered  workshop  or  a  work  ac- 
tivity center  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph   (1)    of  the  preceding  subsec- 

tlon; 

(3)   has  attained  sixteen  years  of  age; 
(3)     has    an    earning    capacity    which    Is 
•ufnclenUy  impaired  that  such  an  Individual 
Is   unable   to   obtain   and   hold  employment 
compensated  at  a  rate  at  the  minimum  wage 
appllcabl©  under  section  6  at  the  Fair  Labor 
Suidards  Act  of  1938  without  regard  to  any 
exclusion  In  that  Aot;  and  Is  not  otherwise 
•nsaged  In  a  training  or  evaluation  program 
urS,er    this    Act,    pursuant    to    regulations 
promulgated   by   the    Secretary,   which    In- 
volvee  either  activities  or  such  a  significant 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  individual  as  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(e)   In  order  to  assist  public  agencies  and 
private    nonprofit    organizations    which    are 
employing      handicapped      Individuals      or 
severely  handicapped  Individuals  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph   (1)   of 
BUbaectlon  (b)  of  this  section,  to  participate 
In  the  program  authorized  by  this  section, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  a  grant 
to    each    such    participating    agency    or   or- 
ganization In  an  amount  not  to  exceed   10 
per    centvmi    of    all    wage   supplement   pay- 
ments in  that  fiscal  yeikr  made  to  individuals 
of  that  agency  or  organlzaUon.  Por  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  June  30. 1976. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  such  agency  or  organi- 
sation to  make  an  Increased  payment  under 
this  section  based  upon  the  success  which 
such  agency  or  organization  has  In  reducing 
reliance    by    handicapped    individuals    and 
■everely  handicapped  Individuals  upon  wage 
supplements  by  an  Increased  reliance  upon 
earned  wages  by  such  individuals. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  la  authorized,  JolnUy 
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by  regulaUon  with  the  Secretary  erf  Labor, 
to  provide  further  requirements  for  the 
certification  of  a  rehabUltatlon  faculty  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Any  such  regulations  may 
contain  provisions  requiring — 

(1)  that  each  such  facility  shall  pay  to  In- 
dlvld\ials  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section  wages  at  a  rate  not  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  minimum  wage  appUcable  un- 
der section  6  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  and  to  the  extent  feasible,  wages  at 
a  rate  equal  to  wages  paid  to  nonhandlcap- 
ped  workers  In  industry  In  the  vicinity  for 
essentially  the  same  type,  quality,  and  quan- 
tity of  work  performed,  except  as  prescribed 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
14(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938; 

(3)  that  each  such  facility  wlU  not  com- 
pete xmfalrly  In  obtaining  work  or  In  the 
sale  of  product*  or  the  furnishing  of  serv- 
ices; and 

(3)  such  other  reasonable  requirements  for 
the  maximiun  efficient  operation  of  any  such 
faculty  as  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  require. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  payment  of  a  wage  supplement 
to  a  handicapped  individual  or  a  severely 
handicapped  individual  under  this  section 
shaU  not  affect  the  ellglbUlty  of  any  such  in- 
dividual to  receive  payments  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  or  any  other  slmUar  re- 
tirement or  public  assistance  payments. 

^h)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1975.  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  program  author- 
ized by  this  section  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  legislation  as 
he  determines  desirable. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
September  27,  1972,  at  10:30  a.m..  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  OfSce  Building, 
or.  the  following  nominations: 

Frank  H.  Freedman.  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Massachiisetts,  vice  Levin  H.  Camp- 
beU.  ^    , 

Frederick  Pierce  Lively,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge.  Sixth  Circuit, 
vice  Henry  L.  Brooks,  deceased. 

Joseph  L.  Tauro,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts,  v'ice  Francis  J.  W.  Ford, 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClillan)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


of  oiu-  fellow  citizens  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  welfare  laws  of  our  State  aod 
of  our  Nation. 

This  is  a  very  understandable  concern. 
With  the  burden  of  inflation  and  high 
taxes  resting  heavy  on  their  shoulders. 
It  is  very  upsetting  to  think  that  some 
of  our  fellow  citizens  are  not  contribut- 
ing their  share  to  the  productivity  of  the 
State's  economy  and  that  they  are  living 
like  parasites  oft  the  hard-earned  doHan 
others  have  contributed  to  the  financing 
of  the  welfare  system. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
this  problem  troubles  me  for  many 
reasons. 

First,  I  sun  concerned  about  the  reac- 
tionary forces  that  are  being  Inspired. 
While  I  realize  the  validity  of  many  of 
the  complaints  about  the  welfare  system, 
I  fear  that  the  welfare  recipient  Is  In 
some  cases  being  made  the  scapegoat  for 
many  of  the  failures  of  society  over  which 
he  has  no  control. 

Second.  I  am  worried  about  the  wel- 
fare crisis  because  of  its  fiscal  implica- 
tions. Costs  of  welfare  have  spiraled  at 
an  astronomical  rate,  and  approximately 
half  of  those  splrallng  costs  are  being 
borne  by  the  Federal  budget  and  the 
other  half  by  the  State  budget. 

For  example,  during  the  4  years  of  this 
administration  the  number  of  dependent 
children  and  single  parents  on  welfare 
in  Rhode  Island  has  almost  doubled  in 
number  and  tripled  in  costs.  This  in- 
crease has  put  a  terrible  strain  on  a  State 
budget  already  hit  hard  by  the  impact  of 
the  recent  spiraling  inflation  and  it  fur- 
ther exacerbated  the  Federal  deficit 
problem. 

Third,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  im- 
pact that  the  actions  of  a  few  welfare 
chiselers  has  upon  the  thousands  of  hard- 
working people  in  our  State  receiving 
near  poverty  wages.  Tliese  workers  mx3 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  not  worth 
their  effort  to  work  if  the  difference  be- 
tween working  and  being  on  welfare  Is 
only  a  few  dollars,  that  they  may  even 
r6C6iv6  less. 

I  believe  we  can  move  to  avert  some  of 
those  dangers  I  have  dted. 

As  I  view  the  welfare  crisis  I  see  me 
necessity  for  a  two-step  approach.  I  be- 
Ueve  both  a  shortrun  and  a  longnffl 
strategy  is  required.  ^  ^  ^^  k„^,„ 
We  must  first  look  at  the  shortrun 
problem  of  reforming  the  structure  and 
administration  of  our  present  welfare 
system.  This  is  a  priority  and  a  must, 
and  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  delay 
in  the  passage  of  the  President's  origin^ 
welfare  reform  proposals  which  had  some 
ideas  of  real  merit.  ^„.m„„'. 

Unfortunately,  the  admmistraU(Mi » 
shifting  of  support  for  Its  bill,  which  1 
believe  was  tied  to  their  concern  lor 
shifts  in  pubUc  opinion,  has  made  ^ 
gresslonal  supporters  of  tiie  blU  suspew 
of  the  administration's  real  concern  lor 
welfare  reform.  It  is  hard  to  go  out  on  » 
limb  to  help  the  administration  un 
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A  CALL  FOR  WELFARE  REFORM  ^^^^    ^   „^,j,    ^^^    „v..„..-^ 

SiroTtomaie  an  "increas^l  payment  under         Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,   as  I  have  seems  that  the  f » JJ^"j5^^°^  J^b  ofl- 

SS^ion  based  upon  the  success  Which    j^oved  about  my  home  State  of  Rhode  might  be  shown  by  sawing  that^Umbon^ 

^.. ,.„.,.»,^«  >,«  in  r«iucine     J.  ^  i^  recent  months  I  have  found        There  are  four  types  «>i  shortnm  w* 

Sat  onfof^e  ke^  public  policy  issues  Islative  and  structural  reforms  thrt 

that  most  ti-oubles  all  of  us  is  the  wel-  woujd^like  to  see^  ^_^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Th^e^'noticed  the  aggravation  of  many  made  now  to  P;j««  ^/«J^^"^  "* 

hard-working  Rhode  Islanders  tiiat  some  chiselers  and  employable  persons. 


Second  we  must  have  giiaranteed  Job 
nrograms'for  anyone  capable  of  working. 

Third,  we  should  have  uniform  na- 
rtn^^  standards  of  welfare  assistance. 

Ptourth,  we  should  have  a  gradual  Fed- 
eral takeover  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
welfare  system. 

These  four  basic  recommendations  can 
be  accomplished  through  a  number  of 

medflc  steps. 

To  move  those  off  the  welfare  rolls 
who  should  be  removed.  I  believe  we 
abould  have  required  periodic  reregistra- 
ttcm  of  welfare  recipients  unless  they 
tre  blind,  permanentiy  disabled,  mothers 
of  pre-school-age  children,  children,  or 
over  the  age  of  65. 

I  think  Federal  funds  at  a  matching 
rate  of  50  percent  should  be  provided  to 
State  governments  for  the  prosecution 
and  Investigation  of  welfare  fraud. 

All  too  often  States  find  themselves  In 
a  "Catch  22"  situation  with  regard  to 
welfare  fraud  investigators.  Since  wel- 
fare costs  take  so  much  out  of  their 
budget,  they  lack  the  funds  needed  to 
curb  welfare  abuse. 

On  the  Federal  level  there  should  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  an  Office  of 
Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Welfare 
Fraud.  This  office  should  be  provided 
the  funds  and  the  legal  personnel  to 
undertake  a  national  task  force  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  illegal  wel- 
fare abuse  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  Department 
of  Justice's  recent  task  force  attack  on 
organized  crime. 

To  take  people  off  the  welfare  rolls 
we  must  provide  for  a  better  system  of  job 
placement.  We  need  a  tighter  definition 
of  suitable  employment  for  welfare 
recipients,  monthly  reviews  of  the  good- 
faith,  job-searching  efforts  of  employ- 
able welfare  recipients,  and  a  closer  co- 
operation among  State  welfare  depart- 
ments. State  emplojmaent  departments, 
and  private  employers. 

I  have  visited  many  plants  around  the 
State  in  the  past  months,  and  I  have 
talked  to  many  workers  who  find  it  very 
hard  to  imderstand  why  people  can  be 
on  welfare  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation when  their  plants  are  looking  for 
miskilled  and  skilled  employees.  With 
nearly  28,000  people  unemployed  in 
Rhode  Island  and  with  a  possible  15,000 
Ml  welfare  who  may  conceivably  take 
jobs,  these  workers  I  have  met  are  very 
mad  about  the  lack  of  applicants  for  jobs 
at  their  plants.  The  managers  of  these 
plants  are  even  more  upset  because  the 
increase  in  unemployment  has  brought 
about  a  rise  in  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax. 

Now,  I  have  looked  into  this  problem 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  there  are 
at  least  4,000  reported  job  openings  a 
month  available  now  in  the  State.  I  un- 
derstand that  most  of  these  jobs  are  be- 
ing filled,  but  they  are  not  being  filled 
at  the  rate  they  should,  and  that  very 
few  persons  from  the  welfare  rolls  appear 
to  be  finding  their  way  to  do  those  jobs. 
There  is  scarce  data  available  on  this 
problMn  of  job  placement  of  vmemployed 
people  in  the  openings  reported  to  me  by 
workers  in  plants.  However,  I  do  believe 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  fact  that  not 
all  is  being  done  to  place  welfare  re- 


cipients and  other  unemployed  persons 
in  available  Jobs. 

I  believe  descriptive  lists  of  those  peo- 
ple on  welfare  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation who  are  capable  of  working 
and  do  not  have  children  of  pre-school 
age  should  be  made  available  on  a  c«i- 
fldential  basis  to  every  employer  in  the 
State.  These  lists  should  include  some 
basic  data  on  possible  work  skills  and 
should  be  updated  every  month.  They 
should  be  provided  to  employers  on  the 
condition  that  they  utilize  these  lists  on 
a  priority  basis  hi  seeking  employees 
and  that  they  report  any  rejections  and 
the  reasons  for  those  rejections  to  the 
welfare  department  and  employment 
department. 

Anyone  on  welfare  then  rejecting  a 
Job  for  reasMis  other  than  lack  of  trans- 
portatiCHi  to  the  Job  or  certified  health 
reasons  sho\ild  then  have  their  eligibility 
automatically  examined  for  the  lack  of  a 
good  faith  effort  to  obtain  a  Job. 

Steps  should  be  taken  also  to  tighten 
up  the  welfare  ehgibility  rolls. 

Anyone  who  transfers  all  his  assets  as 
a  gift  to  another  in  order  to  meet  the  In- 
come eligibility  requirements  for  welfare 
should  be  discoiu:Bged  from  doing  this  by 
the  enactment  of  a  regulation  requiring  a 
year's  waiting  period  for  welfare  boieflts 
for  anycaie  who  takes  such  steps. 

Stricter  alimony  laws  should  be  imple- 
mented on  the  State  levels.  I  suspect  that 
in  many  cases  welfare  has  become  the 
poor  man's  alimony. 

Obviously,  providing  better  plac«nent 
services  and  tightening  welfare  eligibility 
is  not  going  to  eliminate  everyone  frcan 
the  welfare  rolls. 

The  large  majority  of  people  on  welfare 
are  legitimately  eligible  for  welfare  and 
would  hke  to  work  despite  physical 
handicaps  and  the  burdens  of  child  care. 
We  must  not  forget  also  that  the  large 
majority  of  those  on  welfare  are  people 
whom  society  wants  to  help  and  most 
certainly  does  not  expect  to  work.  They 
are  children,  mothers  with  children  un- 
der 6,  aged,  disabled,  and  blind  persons. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  have  some 
compassionate  system  of  welfare  to  help 
these  people  and  provide  succor  and  help 
to  those  who  are  really  in  need,  disabled, 
or  Incapacitated  by  acute  illnesses  or 
injuries. 

However,  for  those  persons  on  welfare 
who  can  work  and  yet  cannot  be  placed 
in  private  sector  jobs,  I  believe  we  should 
provide  them  with  some  sort  of  public 
employment. 

We  need  more  than  the  meager  pubUc 
service  jobs  program  we  have  now.  Al- 
though I  am  proud  of  the  1,100  public 
service  jobs  now  provided  in  Rhode  Is- 
land over  the  initial  opposition  of  the 
admuiistratlMi  of  any  public  service  jobs 
at  all,  I  beUeve  we  have  sufficient  man- 
power shortages  in  our  public  services  to 
put  every  welfare  recipient  to  work  who 
wants  to  work. 

Some  recipients  could  be  put  to  work 
in  the  pubUc  works  department  of  our 
cities.  Some  could  be  put  to  work  run- 
ning day  care  centers  which  I  believe 
must  be  provided  for  mothers  who  want 
to  work.  Some  others  could  be  put  to  work 
to  relieve  the  tremendous  backlog  of 
paperwork  in  our  public  bureaucracies. 
To  complement  the  guaranteed  jobs 


program,  I  tlunk  a  number  of  positive 
and  negative  incentives  should  be  utilized 
to  encourage  people  to  seek  work  rather 
than  welfare. 

Tmagin»  the  impact  the  present  wel- 
far«  system  can  have  on  two  Rhode  Is- 
land families.  We  might  have  two  Rhode 
Island  families  Uvlng  side  by  side:  One 
on  welfare  receiving  $80  a  week  tax  free 
together  with  some  special  needs  pay- 
ment for  an  apphance,  such  as  a  refrig- 
erator, and  next  to  that  family,  one  hard- 
working man  earning  $100  a  week  for  his 
family,  but  seeing  nearly  a  third  of  that 
$100  being  deducted  for  State  and  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  and  social  security 
taxes.  Now  I  ask,  what  tncwative  does 
that  workingman  have  to  continue  work- 
ing? If  he  had  the  economic  interest  of 
his  family  to  mind,  he  would  try  to  get 
them  on  welfare.  This  situation  must  be 

changed.  ,         _ 

While  I  sun  not  in  favor  of  our  Oov- 
emmmt  subsidizing  wages  in  the  private 
sector,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  com- 
pletely eliminate  welfare  payments  to 
every  welfare  recipient  who  obtains  a 
job  as  that  automatically  discourages 
him  from  working.  If  the  Job  that  a  wel- 
fare recipient  takes  does  not  pay  as  much 
as  the  welfare  recipient  would  receive 
if  he  was  on  welfare,  then  I  beUeve  the 
welfare  recipient  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive at  least  the  difference  between  the 
two  levels.  This  was  the  major  reform 
proposed  by  the  administration  In  1969 
and  I  still  support  that  principle. 

This  provision  I  believe  is  essential  to 
keep  men  from  deserting  their  families 
in  the  hope  that  their  families  would  re- 
ceive higher  welfare  payments  on  their 
own  than  they  would  have  received  ua 
earned  wages.  wi  v.  t 

A  second  incentive  to  work  which  I 
think  is  necessary  Is  the  provision  of  day 
care  services.  Unless  day  care  services  are 
provided  I  do  not  think  any  mother  with 
young  children  should  be  made  to  work. 
Here  I  immensely  regret  the  President's 
veto  of  the  day  care  bill. 

The  third  major  reform  that  I  think 
is  necessary  is  uniform  national  stand- 
ards of  welfare.  It  seems  to  me  unfair 
for  some  States  to  use  low  weKare  pay- 
ments and  Umlted  eligibility  benefits  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  their  poverty  pop- 
ulations to  emigrate  to  other  States  with 
more  humane  standards. 

The  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  have  t>een 
most  charitable  in  setting  their  levels  and 
standards  of  welfare.  We  have  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  generous  programs 
in  the  Nation;  and  I  do  not  think  other 
States  with  less  generous  standards 
should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  us 
by  treating  their  citizens  with  less  Jus- 
tice and  equity.  The  treatment  of  the 
poor  should  be  equally  handled  across 

the  Nation.  ^  ^  , 

I  would  note  at  this  point  what  I  con- 
sider a  major  deficiency  m  the  adminis- 
tration's plan.  HJl.  1  as  it  now  reflects 
the  administration's  plan  only  conUins 
national  minimum  standards  on  welfare 
payments  which  somewhat  coincidentally 
means  complete  Federal  payment  of  the 
low  standards  of  welfare  in  Southern 
States,  but  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
payments  in  Northern  States.  There  is  no 
provision  requiring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  matching  payments  to 
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those  States  which  have  to  by  tradition 
pay  above  a  national  floor  of  $2,400  a 
year  for  a  family  of  four. 

Since  Rhode  Island  now  pays  nearly 
an  average  of  $3,100  a  year.  I  think  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  be  required 
to  make  the  same  total  percentage  effort 
In  aiding  each  SUte  with  Its  welfare 
payments.  If  it's  part  of  the  a<lministra- 
tion's  southern  strategy  to  pay  more  than 
three- fourths  of  the  welfare  costs  In  Ala- 
bama, than  it  should  provide  the  same 
for  Rhode  Island.  We  must  remember 
too  that  it  is  far  more  expensive  to  Uve 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South  because 
of  the  higher  cost  of  living  and  because 
of  the  necessity  for  winter  clothing  and 

heating.  „     ,      ,         t 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  reform  i 
believe  is  necessary.  Since  the  number  of 
people  on  welfare  is  pretty  much  a  direct 
function  of  the  success  of  ruitional  eco- 
nomic and  social  poUcles.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  pay  for  a 
larger  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  welfare 
system.  ,     ^ 

I  would  suggest  that  this  be  done  on  a 
gradual  basis  as  suggested  In  Senator 
RiBicorr's  excellent  amendment  to  H.R. 
1  which  contains  many  of  the  other  re- 
forms I  believe  are  also  desirable. 

Those  reforms  include  provisions  giv- 
ing procedural  due  process  rights  to  re- 
cipients unjustly  denied  their  benefits, 
labor  protection  for  State  employees  who 
are  moved  into  a  federalized  welfare  sys- 
tem and  a  "hold  harmless"  clause  that 
would  Insure  that  initially  no  State 
would  have  to  pay  more  in  welfare  costs 
than  it  paid  in  1971. 

I  have  classified  the  major  reforms  I 
have  just  outlined  as  a  shortnm  strategy 
because  I  believe  that  those  reforms  only 
serve  to  make  the  welfare  system  more 
equitable  and  efflcient.  Those  reforms 
will  not  result  in  the  elimination  of  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Some  very  basic  underlying  problems 
have  to  be  considered;  and  a  more  widely 
focused  longi-un  approach  to  the  social 
questions  underlying  the  welfare  mess 
must  be  developed  before  the  problem  is 
really  solved. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  persons  going 
on  welfare  has  been  the  breakdown  of 
the  family  unit. 

A  1969  study  showed  that  75  percent 
of  the  persons  receiving  aid  as  dependent 
famiUes  were  families  where  the  father 
was  absent  from  the  home  principally 
due  to  divorce,  separation,  or  desertion. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  has  the  complete 
answer  to  how  the  trend  toward  a  larger 
number    of    broken    families    can    be 
changed.  I  do  think  that  the  trend  is 
partly  due  to  the  failure  of  public  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  poor  and  near  poor 
of  those  well-known  problems  of  the  lack 
of  decent  educational  opportunity,  the 
lack  of  a  decent,  well-paying  job,  and  the 
general  lack  of  a  decent  living  environ- 
ment. 

We  find  few  persons  who  had  the  op- 
portunity of  a  good  education,  of  living 
in  a  decent  house,  and  of  having  ade- 
quate food  available  to  them  falling  into 
the  welfare  cycle. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  pressures 
of  inflation  and  modern  urban  living  fall 
hardest  on  the  shoulders  of  those  least 


able  to  bear  the  burden— the  poor  and 
the  near  poor. 

Inflation  for  the  middle  class  may 
mean  no  steak,  but  for  the  poor  inflation 
may  mean  no  meat  at  all. 

With  these  things  as  they  are,  it  is 
not  too  hard  to  see  why  some  people  do 
not  feel  like  working  for  a  system  that 
works  so  poorly  for  them. 

I  am  somewhat  struck  by  the  change 
in  attitudes  that  occur  over  time.  When 
John  Kennedy-  was  President,  everyone 
was  rushing  to  the  press  with  new  ideas 
on  means  of  helping  the  poor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  some 
hope  of  solving  the  underls'ing  cause  of 
welfare  if  we  pick  up  again  that  spirit 
of  asking  what  we  can  do  for  our  coun- 
try that  was  popular  in  the  early  1960's. 
Now  we  find  the  war  on  poverty 
aborted  by  an  undeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  time  to  abort  the  undeclared 
war  and  to  begin  again  to  vise  some  of 
our  Nation's  resources  In  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  the  basic  social  and 
economic  causes  of  poverty. 

I  think  that  it  is  in  Buch  efforts  that 
lies  a  part  of  the  longrun  solution  of  the 
welfare  problem. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SIGNING  OP 
ECONOI.fIC  OPPORTUNTTY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grat- 
ifled  by  the  action  of  the  President  in 
signing  the  Senate-House  conference 
report  on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1972.  which  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  and  I  introduced  last 
December  in  the  Senate  after  the  unfor- 
tunate veto  of  the  previous  measure,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 

IS"?!- 
This  2 -year  extension  shoulo  be  a  sign 

to  the  poor  and  to  those  who  labor  so 
hard  in  the  poverty  program  that  the 
administration  joins  with  the  Congress 
in  the  effort  to  break  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty essentially  through  the  continuation 
of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  on 
the  national  level  and  of  community  ac- 
tion agencies  on  the  local  level. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $4.7  bil- 
lion over  the  2 -year  period,  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974,  for  continued  efforts  in 
manpower  training,  preschool  education, 
VISTA,  alcohol  and  drug  rehabilitation, 
commimity  action,  legal  services,  health 
and  other  vital  antipoverty  activities. 

Importantly,  it  includes   a  provision 
which   I   authored   with   Senator   Ken- 
nedy to  establish  a  new  title  for  com- 
munity economic  development,  expand- 
ing on  the  base  of  the  special  impact 
program  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  which  has  demonstrated  such 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
N.Y.  and  throughout  the  country;  I  am 
pleased  also  with  the  inclusion  of  provi- 
sions, to  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
contributing,  to  increase  funds  available 
for  antipoverty  efforts  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;   and  to  insure 
more  equitable  treatment  of   the   aged 
poor. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  bUl  does  not 
include  the  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  legal  services  corpora- 
tion, which  has  the  general  support  of 


the  administration  and  the  Congress.  De- 
spite our  efforts,  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  parties  could  not  be  reached 
upon  key  elements  of  the  proposal,  such 
as  the  composition  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

I  intend  to  pursue  that  initiative  legis- 
latively at  the  earliest  appropriate  mo- 
ment and,  in  the  meantime,  shall  seek 
additional  funds  for  the  existing  legal 
services  program,  which  will  continue 
under  the  extension,  and  which  has  been 
so  effective  in  contributing  to  the  dignity 
of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
ther  basic  rights. 

Of  course,  we  must  also  move  forward 
on  comprehensive  child  development 
legislation  which  was  in  the  vetoed  meas- 
ure and  which  is  awaiting  action  by  the 
House  after  being  passed  by  the  Senate 
as  a  separate  measure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  couple  today's  action  with  a  deter- 
mination to  support  efforts  which  I  and 
others  shall  make  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate resources  for  the  implementation 
of  this  new  authorization  and  mandate 
so  that  the  Nation's  24  million  poor- 
more  than  a  tenth  of  our  population- 
will  be  given  real  hope  that  the  Federal 
Government's  purpose  Is  to  erase  the 
chronic  condition  of  poverty  which 
clouds  otu"  otherwise  beneficent  society. 


THE    ARMENIAN    GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1915  one  and  a  half  million  Armenians 
were  slaughtered  by  the  Ottoman  Turk- 
ish Government,  during  the  first  genocide 
of  the  20th  century.  These  mass  murders 
were  termed  by  the  Allies  as,  "Crimes  of 
Turkey  against  humanity."  Nothing  was 
done,  however,  and  the  Armenians  not 
only  lost  more  than  half  of  their  people, 
but  nine-tenths  of  their  3,000-year-old 
homeland.  This  encouraged  the  second 
genocide  of  the  20th  century.  For  (m 
August  22.  1939,  at  Obersalzburg,  Adolf 
Hitler  declared  to  his  miUtary  chiefs: 

I  have  given  orders  to  my  Death  Units 
to  exterminate  without  pity  or  mercy  men. 
women,  and  children  belonging  to  the  Pollah 
speaking  race.  .  .  .  After  »U.  who  remember* 
today  the  extermination  of  the  Armenian*. 

The  Nuremberg  trial  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  would  not  have  been  legally 
justified,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Allied 
warning  issued  in  1915  and  delivered  to 
the  Turkish  Government  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  in  Constantinople, 
Henry  Morgenthau.  It  was  this  fact, 
brought  up  by  Prof.  Andre  Gros  of  the 
French  delegation  during  the  judgment 
of  the  International  Military  Tribunal  at 
Nuremberg  that  made  possible  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Nazi  war  criminals. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  the  monstrous 
crime  of  genocide,  we  must  understaM 
how  it  happened  in  the  past.  A  speech 
delivered  by  Zaven  M.  Messerlian  at  the 
53d  commemoration  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  on  April  28. 
1968,  serves  as  an  excellent  account  oi 
how  the  Armenian  genocide  occurred  in 
the  past.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider 
this  tragedy  and  join  the  75  other  nation* 
which  have  already  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 


gent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Messerlian's 
gneech  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

Itiere  being  no  obJecUon.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

T-Ha  AKMXinAM  Qbmocidi 


(By  Zaven  MeaBerllan) 

NTTKEMBEBa,    1946 

At  the  Judgment  ol  the  International 
MUltary  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg,  of  the  Major 
Nasi  War  Criminals,  when  thew  were  trying 
to  And  legal  precedent  to  Judge  genocide,  the 
French  delegation  had  suggested  that  per- 
Mcutlon  be  defined  as  an  independent  crime. 
The  French  delegate  Prof.  Andr*  Qroe  men- 
tioned that  there  was  a  legal  precedent  of 
this  that  during  the  klUlng  of  the  Armeni- 
ans during  World  War  I  the  French  govern- 
ment had  proposed  In  view  of  these  "Crimea 
of  Turkey  against  humanity",  the  aUled  gov- 
ernments should  announce  publicly  that  aU 
the  members  of  the  Ottoman  government 
and  those  of  their  agents  who  were  ImpU- 
cated  In  the  massacres  would  be  held  per- 
ionally  responsible  for  their  acts.  •   •   • 

What  crimes  had  the  Ottoman  government 
committed  against  humanity  that  even  their 
ally  of  the  time,  the  German  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, by  a  note  of  Its  Foreign  Office,  had 
made  a  formal  remonstrance  on  August  9. 
1915  and  decUned  any  responslblUty. 

It  was  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple, premeditated,  carefully  organized  and 
ruthlessly  and  cold-bloodedly  put  tnto  ex- 
ecution by  most  fiendish  methods. 

Why  had  this  mass-murder  of  a  nation 
taken  place?  What  were  the  real  motives 
and  what  were  the  pretexts? 

To  explain  this  we  must  briefly  go  Into 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

After  the  fall  of  the  last  Armenian  King- 
dom in  Armenia  Major,  the  Seljuk  Tvirks  oc- 
cupied Armenia  and  were  followed  by  the 
Ottomans.  In  1514  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Sellm  conquered  Armenia,  the  2000  years  old 
homeland  of  the  Armenians  where  he  tried 
to  scatter  the  Armenians  and  dwindle  their 
number  and  introduce  non-Armenian  ele- 
ments in  Armenia. 

The  Ottoman  treated  the  Armenians  as 
second-rate  subjects.  They  were  heavUy 
taxed,  usually  had  to  give  one  male  child, 
aged  2  or  3  years  to  the  Janissary  corp,  never 
to  see  them  again.  Justice  was  denied  to  the 
Armenians,  their  testimony  was  worthless. 
There  was  no  security  of  life  and  prcqperty 
In  the  Armenian  districts.  Armenian  girls 
were  kidnapped  or  raped.  Armenian  owned 
farms  or  agricultural  products  were  looted  or 
burnt. 

In  1806  Thomas  Thornton  In  his  book  The 
Present  State  of  Tiirkey  published  In  London 
wrote:  "frequently,  a  Christian,  who  by 
wearing  slippers  of  a  forbidden  color  Is  pre- 
sumed to  have  usurped  the  privilege  of  the 
Turkish  people  Is  punished  by  death,  tind 
trampled  upon  for  three  days  In  the  public 
street." 

Above  all  the  Ottomans  had  ocupled  the 
hc»neland  of  the  Armenians  and  denied  them 
basic  hxunan  rights  In  their  own  lands. 

With  the  advent  of  nationalism  there  was 
an  Armenian  awakening.  Armenians  without 
being  disloyal  against  the  Integrity  of  an 
Empire  which  had  usurped  them  of  their 
lands,  demanded  reforms  and  security  of 
life,  and  thought  In  terms  of  self-defence. 
The  Armenian  mountaineers  of  Zeltun  re- 
belled against  the  tyranlcal  rule  of  the  Sul- 
tan, In  1862. 

The  Grand  Vlzlr  of  Abdul  Hamld  II,  Kya- 
mll  Pasha,  after  the  Armenians  had  seciired, 
by  article  61  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
at  least  on  paper,  guarantees  for  security  of 
life,  declared:  "We  let  In  Europe  snakes 
grow  up  amongst  us  but  we  must  not  do  the 
same  In  Asia.  They  can  cause  us  harm  and  be 
a  tool  of  foreign  Intervention.  We  must  de- 


stroy these  elements.  The  ralaon  d'eUt  of 
the  Ottoman  Xmplre  demands  that  we  se- 
cure our  future  by  annlhUatlng  the  Ar- 
m*"**"  pe<q)le.  To  do  this  we  have  governors, 
judges.  tax-coUectors,  policemen  and  sol- 
diers. It  will  be  an  easy  vlct<»y,  we  can  de- 
clare a  Jihad  against  a  people  who  has  no 
arms,  no  army,  nor  important  office." 

When  the  promises  given  at  Bwlln  were 
not  respected,  Armenian  political  pMtles 
were  formed  with  tHe  aim  of  securing  re- 
forms. Abdul  Hamld  n  put  the  plan  of 
Kyamll  Pasha  Into  execution.  Using  this  and 
that  pretext,  he  had  800,000  Armenians 
slaiightered,  ten  percent  of  them  In  Istanbul. 
Europe  termed  him  the  Hed  StUtan  and  the 
Great  Assassin. 

After  the  Ottoman  constitution  of  1003 
SiUtan  Abdul  Hamld  n  was  depoeed.  Turkey 
B\ifrered  setbacks  In  the  Balkans  and  Lybla. 
The  Armenians  In  the  provinces  were  suf- 
fering more  than  ever. 

The  Armenian  demands  of  refwrn  became 
shriller.  In  January  1814  an  agreement  was 
signed,  between  Turkey  and  the  great  powers, 
whereby  In  the  sU  Armenian  vilayets  of 
Anatolia,  specific  reforms  would  be  carried 
out,  under  the  control  of  foreign  inspectors. 
However,  when  in  November  1914  the 
Ottoman  Empire  entered  Into  the  First 
World  War,  the  agreement  was  anuiilled 
Armenians,  who  tmtll  then  served  loyaUy  the 
Ottoman  Empire  up  to  the  highest  positions 
(In  1912  Ttirkey's  foreign  minister  was 
Kaprlel  Noradounklan,  the  PTT  Minister  was 
Vosgan  Mardlglan,  the  Governor  of  Mt. 
Lebanon  was  Ohaness  Pasha  Kouyoumdjlan, 
etc.) ,  were  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Turkey's  leaders  who  were  from  the  Ittihad 
ve  Terrake  (Union  and  Progress)  party  be- 
lieved that,  if  the  war  was  to  end  with  aUled 
victory.  Armenians  would  get  their  inde- 
pendence, along  with  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Empire  would  be  completely  dismembered. 
Upon  a  premeditated  plan,  set  In  Salonlca 
In  1912,  put  In  Its  final  form  In  February 
1915,  the  ruling  party  of  Turkey  decided  and 
carried  out  the  annihilation  of  the  Armenians 
of  the  Empire,  especially  of  those  living  In 
the  Armenian  homeland. 

The  pretext  used  by  the  Turks  was  the 
activity  of  the  Armenians  of  Russia  wl-o  as 
Russian  subjects  were  antagonistic  to 
Turkey.  The  Turks  also  feared  that  the 
Armenians  may  revolt  In  Turkey,  however, 
as  history  has  revealed,  there  was  no  such 
general  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Armenians. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Armenians  is  shown  by 
a  significant  detaU.  Turkey's  Minister  of  War, 
Enver  Pasha,  was  about  to  be  shot  at  the 
Russian  Front  In  1918  by  a  Russian  bullet, 
when  an  Armenian  soldier  saved  him  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.  Needless  to  say  In  1908 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Ittihad  party,  led  by 
Talaat,  were  given  shelter  In  Armenian 
homes  when  the  Sultan's  forces  were  lo<*lng 
for  them.  Furthermore,  when  In  1914  Turkey 
entered  Into  World  War  I,  the  Armenian 
men  were  drafted  In  the  Ottoman  army  and 
served  loyally. 

The  extermination  of  the  Armenian  i)eople 
openly  discussed  by  Kyamll  Pasha,  partially 
executed  by  Abdul  Hamld  n  was  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  Young  Turkish  It- 
tihad ve  Terrake  party. 

A  Turkish  Intellectual  and  politician  Mev- 
lan  Zade  Rlfaat,  reports,  what  Dr.  Naaem. 
Secretary  General  of  the  Ittihad  party,  told 
the  Central  Committee  In  the  meeting: 

"Now  we  are  at  war,  there  Is  no  better  op- 
portunity than  this  the  Interventions  of 
great  cotmtries  and  the  protests  of  the  news- 
papers cannot  be  heard,  even  if  they  are 
heard,  the  matter  will  become  an  aooom- 
pllshed  fact  and  will  be  over.  This  time's 
operation  must  be  one  of  annlhUatlon.  It  Is 
necessary  to  exterminate  all  Armenians  not 
even  letting  one  alive." 

On  AprU  16.  1916  the  Ittihad  trinity — 
Minister  of  Interior  Talaat.  Minister  of  War 


Knver  and  Secretary  General  Dr.  Nanm. 
sent  the  fcdlowlng  catde  to  all  the  govemon 
and  local  admtnlstrators  of  Asia  Minor: 

"Considering  the  nature  and  issue  of  their 
war.   poUtlca   bad   stated    and    proved   hls- 
tortcaUy.  that  the  Russian  and  English  peo- 
ples cant  agree  upon  sharing  our  own  land. 
In  ease  of  vlct«7  they  can  agree  with  a  third 
rightful  h«lr.  ThU  third  rightful  heir  can 
only  be  the  Armenian  people.  Then  God  for- 
bid! The  Armenian  Question  shall  oonie  forth, 
which   for   more   than   half    a   century   has 
already   created  Intern.' tlonal    Interest,   and 
Is  thrusted  in  our  breast.  Therefore,  the  gov- 
ernment— which  represents  the  Turkish  peo- 
ple and  the  Ittihad  v  Terrake  party — In  or- 
der  to   prevent   the   rise   of   the   Armenian 
QueBtlon,  has  decided  once  and  for  aU  to  put 
an  end  to  this  Question,  by  annihilating  this 
element  In  the  population.  This  may  be  done 
by  driving  them  to  the  deserts  of   Arabia, 
according  to  the  orders  secretly  given  to  you. 
"The   government  and   the  party   Central 
Committee  appeals  to  you,  to  assist  us  In  this 
task   with   all    your   forces.   Every   officer   or 
government  official  who  rejects  this  patriotic 
work  and  tries  to  defend  any  Armenian  will 
be  recognlaed  as  an  enemy  of  the  state  and 
religion  and  wUl  be  Judged  accordingly. 

The  pretexts  which  may  serve  as  reasons 
to  carry  out  this  plan  are : 

"(a)  Armenian  voluntary  forces  who  serve 
the  enemy  armies. 

"(b)  Organizations  within  this  country, 
which  have  planned  to  harm  our  army. 

"(c)  The  great  number  of  weapons  and 
ammunition  captured  all  over  the  land." 

At  first  the  Armenian  men  (ages  18  to  46) 
had  been  drafted  In  the  Ottoman  army,  leav- 
ing women,  children  and  old  men  back  at 
home. 

Second,  the  remaining  Armenian  populace 
was  disarmed  of  self-defensive  weapons. 
Third  by  heavy  taxation  the  Armenian  com- 
munities were  economlcsdly  ruined.  Fourth 
under  the  pretext  of  wve,  the  Armenian  vil- 
lages and  towns  were  isolated  from  one  an- 
other and  all  communication  was  brtAen  be- 
tween the  provinces  and  Constantinople.  This 
was  done  so  that  Armenians  could  not  know 
what  was  being  prepared  for  them,  second, 
they  woxild  ignore  each  others'  fate  and 
third,  that  they  could  not  combine  their 
forces  for  resistance. 

Once  these  preliminary  steps  were  taken, 
the  Armenian  population  of  Zeltun,  known 
for  Its  bravery  and  courage,  was  deported  on 
April  8.  1916  and  soon  afterwards  on  the 
night  of  April  24.  1916.  aU  the  eminent  and 
Influential  Armenian  leaders  of  Constanti- 
nople, Including,  Journalists,  professors, 
clergymen,  poets,  composers,  physicians, 
members  of  the  Ottoman  parliament — In 
short  the  Intelllgentala  (at  first  270  then  800 
more)  of  the  Armenian  community  of  Istan- 
bul was  arrested  without  any  sound  reason 
and  sent  to  the  Interior  of  Turkey  where  they 
were  massacred  by  most  atrocious  means.  The 
same  was  done  In  the  towns  of  the  provinces. 
One  of  the  arrested  InteUectuals  was  a  law- 
yer and  member  of  the  Ottoman  parliament, 
professor  at  the  University,  novelist  Krlkor 
Zohrab.  Zohrab.  whom  Rlad  ee-Solh  grate- 
fully remembered  as  his  teacher,  was  dragged 
out  of  his  carriage  and  had  his  head  crushed 
by  huge  rocks  on  his  way  to  the  Interior  of 
Anatolia  to  stand  for  trial. 

According  to  the  famous  German  hxmianl- 
tarlan  Dr.  Lepslus  "only  8  of  them  were  suc- 
cessful to  save  themselves  from  death."  One 
of  thoee  whose  Ufe  was  saved  was  the  great 
compoeed  Father  Oomldas,  who  became  In- 
sane, when  he  saw  aU  the  sufferings  of  his 
close  friends,  and  became  a  living  dead  until 
his  last  breath  in  1036. 

The  aim  of  killing  the  Armenian  Intellec- 
tuals was  to  deprive  the  populace  of  Its  lead- 
ership and  the  elite. 

Next  came  the  300.000  Armenian  soldiers 
serving  In  the  Ottoman  army.  Upon  orders 
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they  were  forced  to  give  up  all  their  arms 
and  were  turned  Into  labor  battalions.  With- 
in weeks  they  were  taken  into  isolated  spots, 
forced  to  dig  their  own  graves,  and  then  were 
roped  together,  to  be  shot  In  cold-blood. 

Historian  Herbert  Gibbons  writes — The 
labour  battalions  were  divided  sometimes  to 
groups  or  300  to  500  men  and  were  sent  to 
Isolated  spots  to  work.  Then  Turkish  armed 
forces  were  sent,  who  shot  the  Armenians  and 
sent  reports  back  to  Istanbul  that  "the  rebel- 
lion has  been  crushed." 

Once  all  the  able-bodied  men  who  were 
•ervlng  the  army  were  exterminated,  the  turn 
came  to  the  defenceless  population  of  the 
Armenian  provinces.  Mostly  women,  children 
or  old  men.  As  all  communication  and  corre- 
•I>ondence  was  stopped,  Armenians  living  In 
one  region  were  Ignorant  of  the  events  that 
took  place  In  another. 

On  June  11,  1915  the  deportation  of  tdl 
Armenians  was  decreed.  Armenian  cities  and 
villages  were  emptied  of  their  native  popula- 
tion. The  3000  years  old  homeland  of  Ar- 
menia, was  robbed  of  Its  native  people. 

Secret  orders  were  Issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Interior  Talaat — these  cables  were  pre- 
served and  published  by  an  honest  Turk, 
Nairn  Bey,  Chalrmsin  of  the  Deportation 
Committee  of  Alepp>o.  to  ease  his  conscious- 
ness. One  of  them  said: 

"It  was  at  first  communicated  to  you  that 
the  Oovernment  by  the  order  of  the  Jamlet 
had  decided  to  destroy  completely  all  the 
Armenians  living  In  Turkey  ...  an  end  must 
be  put  to  their  existence  however  criminal 
the  measures  taken  may  be.  and  no  regard 
must  be  paid  to  either  age  or  sex  nor  to  con- 
scientious scruples." 

Thus  the  real  aim  of  the  deportations  was 
extermination.  The  deportations  began  with 
a  few  hours  or  days  notice.  Usually  the  men 
between  the  age  of  15  and  70  were  asked  to 
report  In  front  of  the  government  building. 
There,  they  were  put  In  prison  and  after  a 
few  days  carried  to  Isolated  spots  and  kUled. 
In  the  city  of  Kalyserl.  first  the  little  boys 
up  to  the  age  of  ten  were  taken  outside  the 
village  and  killed.  Usually  then  the  rest  were 
ordered  to  leave  all  their  property  behind: 
houses,  fields,  crops,  cattle,  furniture,  tools, 
etc.  Everything  was  confiscated  by  the  Turk- 
ish authorities.  Then  the  long  march  towards 
the   desert   and   death   began.   Village   after 
village,  whether  the  population  was  near  war 
zones  or  far.  were  forced  to  leave  their  land. 
On  the  way,  things  that  they  had  managed 
to  carry  with  them,  such  as  money,  jewelry, 
even  clothes  were  taken  away  from  them,  by 
the  gendarmes.  Then,  at  an  Isolated  spot  the 
gendarmerie  would  surrounjl  the  people  and 
hired  butchers,  released  criminals  and  tchet6s 
would  massacre  the  defenseless  women  ard 
old  men  who  were  spared,  with  axes,  knives, 
saws  or  rlfies.  Another  method  was  to  make 
them  walk  thousands  of  miles  to  the  desert, 
deny  them  food  or  water  for  days,  exhaust 
and  starve  them  and  let  disease  take  care  of 
the  work  of  extermination.  If  disease  did  not 
bring  death,  Turkish  peasants  or  so  called 
Irregulars  did. 

According  to  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  "before  the  caravans  started,  it  be- 
came the  regulBu:  practice  to  separate  the 
young  men  from  their  families,  tie  them  to- 
gether in  groups  of  fotir,  lead  them  to  the 
outskirts  and  shoot  them." 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey  Mor- 
genthau  further  states  that  "hundreds  of 
children  were  bayoneted  by  the  Turks  and 
thrown  Into  the  Euphrates  and  men  and 
women  were  stripped  naked  tied  together  In 
hundreds,  shot  and  then  hurled  Into  the 
river." 

Beautiful  women  and  young  girls  were 
forcibly  taken  Into  Turkish  harems,  or  raped 
In  front  of  their  mothers  or  husbands,  then 
killed.  Many  women  and  girls  chose  death 
by  mass  suicide  by  hurling  themselves  Into 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  rather  than  ac- 
cept of  a  life  of  shame. 


Here  Is  what  Dr.  Prldtjof  Nansen,  the  great 
Norwegian  humanitarian,  wrote: 

"As  soon  the  columns  had  fairly  started, 
the  callous  Indifference  of  the  guards  turned 
Into  vicious  brutality.  The  few  men  and 
elder  lads  were  assembled,  taken  aside  and 
killed.  The  women  and  children  and  old 
people  were  driven  on.  suffering  agonies  of 
hunger  and  thirsts;  the  food  If  there  were 
any  was  scanty  and;  those  who  could  not 
keep  up  were  flogged  on  till  they  were  col- 
lapsed or  were  killed.  Gradually  the  columns 
became  smaller  and  smaller,  as  hunger,  thirst, 
disease  and  mvirder  did  their  work.  Young 
women  and  girls  were  rt^ed  or  sold  by  auc- 
tion." 

In  some  places  the  Armenians  were  not 
even  dejxjrted.  They  were  simply  massacred 
or  burnt  alive  on  the  spot.  The  authorities 
by  force  would  gather  the  Armenians  Inside 
churches  or  monasterlea,  and  burnt  them 
alive.  Anyone  who  attempted  to  run  was  shot 
down.  Palez  bek  el  Ghosseln,  an  Arab  Kalma- 
kam  of  Harput  In  his  book  describes  how  a 
Turkish  officer  of  Bltlls  burnt  hundreds  Inside 
a  church.  In  Trebizond,  thousands  of  chained 
Armenians  were  put  on  ships  or  boats  which 
were  then  sunk  or  capsized.  Ministers  Talaat 
and  Enver  sent  orders  after  orders  to  see 
that  Armenians,  especially  of  Armenia  prop- 
er are  exterminated  without  pity,  that  or- 
phans were  not  to  be  gathered  but  left  to 
starve  and  die  or  forcibly  be  Turkified.  Here 
Is  one  to  the  Government  of  Aleppo: 

"Collect  the  children  of  the  Armenians 
who  by  order  of  the  war  office  have  been 
gathered  together  and  cared  for  the  military 
authorities.  Taken  them  away  on  the  pre- 
text that  they  are  to  be  looked  after  by 
the  Deportation  Committee,  so  as  not  to 
arouse  suspicion.  Destroy  them  and  report." 
Here  are  some  examples  of  the  thousands 
of  horrible  events  whloh  occurred  during 
the  genocide. 

A  gendarme  asked  for  money  from  an 
Armenian  mother.  The  mother  said  she  had 
no  money  on  her,  but  when  she  was  tor- 
tured, she  gave  all  she  had  kept  on  her.  The 
Turkish  officer  in  his  anger  cut  both  of  her 
arms  and  feet  In  front  of  her  daughter  and 
raped  the  young  girl  in  front  of  the  agoniz- 
ing mother. 

A  written  statement  made  by  a  German 
missionary,  at  the  American  Embassy  of  Con- 
stantinople, before  th«  U.S.  Ambassador 
Henry  Morgenthau.  said: 

"Another  terrible  thing  In  Mamuret-ul- 
Azlz  was  the  tortures  to  which  .the  people 
had  been  subjected  for  two  months;  and 
they  had  generally  treated  so  harshly  the 
families  of  the  better  class.  Feet,  hands, 
chests  were  nailed  to  a  piece  of  vood;  nails 
of  fingers  and  toes  were  torn  out;  beards 
and  eyebrows  pulled  out;  feet  were  hammered 
with  nails,  as  they  do  with  horses;  others 
were  hung  with  their  feet  up  and  heads  down 
over  closets.  .  .  Oh !  How  one  would  wish  that 
all  these  facts  were  not  true.  In  order  that 
people  outside  might  not  hear  the  screams 
of  agony  of  the  poor  victims,  men  stood 
around  the  prison  wherein  there  atrocities 
were  committed,  with  drums  and  whistles." 
Here  is  another  official  eye  witness  docu- 
ment. Number  113  of  the  British  Blue  Book 
of  1916. 

"I  have  Just  returned  from  a  ride  on  horse- 
back through  the  Baghtc6  Osmania  plain, 
where  thousands  of  exiles  are  lying  out  In 
the  fields  and  on  the  roads,  without  any 
shelter  and  completely  at  the  mercy  of  an 
manner  of  brigands.  I  found  men  and  women 
badly  wounded — bodies  slashed  open,  broken 
sktills  and  terrible  knife-wounds. 

"A  number  of  corpses  were  lying  about 
unburled  and  it  was  only  by  bringing  the 
gendarmes  that  we  could  Induce  them  to 
allow  their  burial. .  .  . 

"On  one  single  day  the  burial  committee 
burled  as  many  as  580  people.  Men  were  fight- 
ing for  bread  like  hungry  wolves." 


This  carnage  went  on  \intU  the  end  at 
the  First  World  War.  On  Feb.  37,  1918  came 
the  ultimate  decree  by  Minister  of  War  Sn- 
ver:  "In  view  of  present  circumstances,  the 
Imperial  Oovernment  has  Issued  an  order  for 
the  extermination  of  the  whole  Armenian 
race.  The  following  operations  are  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  them: 

First,  all  the  Armenians  in  the  country 
who  are  Ottoman  subjects,  from  6  of  age  up- 
wards, are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  town  and 
slaughtered. 

Second,  all  the  Armenians  still  serving  the 
Imperial  Armies  are  to  be  separated  from 
their  divisions  without  making  any  disturb- 
ance; they  are  to  be  taken  Into  solitary  places 
away  from  the  public  eye  and  shot. 

The  first  genocide  of  this  century  had  been 
committed. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  3,  1918  and  ad- 
dreseed  to  Lord  Bryce  by  Robert  Cecil,  aoslst- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  wrote  "The  Ottoman 
Armenians  were  systematically  murdered  by 
the  Turkish  government  In  1915.  Two  thirds 
of  the  population  were  exterminated  by  the 
most  cold-blooded  and  fiendish  methods  . . ." 
Before  the  genocide  2,380,000  Armenians  lived 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  mostly  in  Armenian 
provinces.  1,500,000  of  them  were  massacred. 
Armenians  in  Turkey  number  today  86,000 
only. 

2050  churches,  203  monasteries  were  de- 
stroyed. Plnanclal  losses  amounted  to  18 
billion  pounds,  above  all  Western  Armenia 
was  emptied  of  its  native  people.  Armenia 
became  fully  Turkish. 

Talaat  had  told  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador, 
Morgenthau,  boastfully,  "I  did  more  In  three 
months  than  what  Abdul  Hamld  tried  to  do 
in  30  years."  On  Aug.  31,  1916  Talaat  had 
declared  cheerfully  to  the  German  Ambas- 
sador that  the  Armenian  Question  does  not 
exist  anymore  as  Armenians  do  not  exist 
anymore. 

However  all  Armenians  did  not  get  killed. 
Armenians  of  Van,  Mussa  Dagh,  etc.  resisted 
in  successful  self-defence.  Others  were  lucky 
to  survive  the  deportation.  Today,  there  are 
5.5  million  Armenians. 


SPENDING      CEILINa     ON     SOCIAL 
SERVICES  IN  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  conference  report 
on  the  revenue-sharing  bill,  which  we 
should  consider  in  the  very  near  future, 
contains  a  $2.5  billion  spending  ceiling 
on  social  services. 

I  have  been  a  strong  and  outspoken 
advocate  for  such  a  spending  celling, 
and  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  that 
the  conferees  have  adopted  what  appears 
to  be  an  airtight  limitation.  With  spend- 
ing for  social  services  having  Increased 
by  roughly  700  percent  during  the  past  2 
years,  there  is  no  question  whatsoever 
that  some  sort  of  a  celling  is  an  urgent 
necessity.  When  we  have  the  opportimity 
to  study  the  conference  report  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  ^-111  speak  in  more 
detail  concerning  the  proposed  celling. 
At  this  point,  however.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  that  this  celling  must  be  only 
an  interim  measure. 

It  does  not — Indeed  it  cannot — provide 
a  permanent  solution  to  the  social  serv- 
ices problem.  As  I  have  said  on  several 
occasions,  I  believe  strongly  that  Con- 
gress should  reconsider  the  desirability  of 
this  program. 

While  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
many  excellent  State  programs  are  fi- 
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nanced  with  social  services  funds  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  total  lack  of  con- 
Sonal  and  Presidential  oversight.  We 
have  no  idea  how  many  programs  are 
Snanced  under  social  services,  niuch  less 
Xt  these  programs  are.  We  do  Imow 
that  in  one  State.  $500,000  was  spent  for 
atelevislon  film  and  that  in  another 
State  money  Is  used  to  teach  convicts 
good  grooming.  But  we  Imow  very  UtUe 

beyond  that. 

To  assist  in  congressional  reassessment 
of  the  social  services  program,  I  wrote 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on  Sep- 
tember 1  to  ask  that  the  Comptroller 
General  investigate  the  social  services 
program.  Friday.  I  received  a  reply  from 
the  GAO.  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
such  an  investigation  will  be  conducted. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  results  of  such 
an  investigation  will  be  of  great  value 
to  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  GAO 
reply  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 

as  follows :  ^  „ 

Washington.  DC. 

September  15.  1972. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  Your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1972,  urged  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  consider  doing  work  designed 
to  answer  questions  relating  to  the  effective- 
ness of  social  services  provided  to  welfare 
recipients.  Specifically,  you  requested  that 
we  consider  reporting  to  the  Congress  on: 

The  effect  that  services  have  on  helping 
welfare  recipients  achieve  self-support  or  re- 
duced dependency,  and 

The  manner  in  which  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  several 
States  account  for  Federal  dollars  spent  on 
services  and  the  tyi>e  of  State  programs  be- 
ing financed  with  these  dollars. 

Tou  expressed  concern  about  the  need  for 
Congress  to  have  Information  on  program 
performance,  especially  In  light  of  the  tre- 
mendous cost  growth  In  the  social  service 
program. 

We  share  yovir  concern  about  these  mat- 
ters. In  planning  our  work  we  place  special 
emphasis  on  performing  reviews  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  which  there  has  been  strong 
congressional  interest  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
grams have  achieved  the  purposes  Intended 
by  the  enacting  legislation.  We  believe  that 
our  current  and  planned  work  In  the  social 
service  program  refiects  this  approach. 

As  part  of  our  continuing  review  of  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  have 
under  way  a  review  designed  to  determine  the 
effect  that  social  services  have  on  helping 
recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  achieve  self-support  or  reduced  de- 
pendency. This  review  began  in  July  1972  and 
we  expect  to  report  our  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  spring  of  1973. 

We  also  plan  to  Initiate  a  review  in  early 
1973  of  the  manner  In  which  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  several 
States  account  for  Federal  funds  spent  on 
social  services.  As  part  of  this  review  we  In- 
tend to  determine  whether  specific  State 
programs  being  financed  with  Federal  social 
service  dollars  are  directed  primarily  to- 
wards welfare  recipients.  The  exact  details 
of  this  review  and  the  locations  where  it  will 
be  done  are  still  being  considered  by  our 
Office. 

We  believe  that  these  reviews  should  pro- 
vide   the    Congress    with    Information    that 


can  assist  It  In  defining  the  role  social  serr- 
ices  should  have  in  the  nation's  welfare  pro- 
gram. We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  the 
social  service  program  and  believe  that  theee 
reviews  wUl  be  responsive  to  yoxir  concern. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F.  K^^  "* 
Acting   Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States. 


REAR-MOUNTED  LIGHTING  SYS- 
TEMS FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLES— 
S. 3306 

S.   3306 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March  7, 
1972.  I  introduced  S.  3306,  legislation 
which  would  require  the  establishment  of 
standards  related  to  rear-mounted  light- 
ing systems  for  motor  vehicles.  In  my 
stetement,  I  included  certain  material 
which  I  had  obtained  from  the  Center 
for  Auto  Safety  as  well  as  other  docu- 
ments which  support  the  need  for  revi- 
sions in  the  vehicular  lighting  system.  I 
have  now  received  a  communication  from 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  taking 
issue  with  some  of  the  comments  in  the 
report  of  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  correspondence  I 
received  from  the  Motor  Vehicle  Msmu- 
facturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  including  the  organization's 
analysis  of  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety 
study,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Motor  Vehicle 
MANtrrACTTTRias  Association 

OF  THE  UNnXD  STATES,  INC., 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  11.  1972. 
Hon.  Fhank  E.  Moss, 
VS.  Senate. 
The  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  The  Congressional 
Record  dated  March  7,  1972,  makes  extensive 
references  to  a  report  of  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety  and  Its  quotations  and  attributions  of 
data  and  conclusions  baaed  on  a  technical 
document  submitted  by  the  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  now  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

We  have  reviewed  the  quotations  and  at- 
tributions supplied  by  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety,  and  believe  that  they  are  an  incorrect 
representation  of  what  our  technical  data 
Indicate  and  support  and  are  being  used  Im- 
properly to  advocate  a  specific  system  of 
lighting,  without  regard  to  other  research 
which  might  be  done  or  needs  to  be  done. 

We  espyeclally  caU  your  attention  to  the 
attached  copy  of  our  letter  to  the  Center  for 
Auto  Safety,  an  additional  copy  of  which  Is 
being  forwarded  to  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  for  Inclusion 
in  Its  Docket  No.  69-19. 
Sincerely, 

Frankum  M.  Krxml. 

President. 


reUtlve  to  this  bill  in  the  Cowoimkomal 
Rbcord  '  have  drawn  attention  to  comments 
which  your  organlratton  has  put  In  the  pub- 
lic record  ■  with  regard  to  some  vehicle  light- 
ing research  work  conducted  by  this  Aa«o- 
clatlon  prior  to  19«7. 

The  thrust  of  our  publication  is  to  endor«e 
a  specific  kind  of  Ughtlng  equipment  and 
to  base  the  recommendation  for  this  lighting 
equipment  on  your  interpretation  of  our  test 
data.  Otir  review  of  your  submission  to 
NHT8A  indicates  that  it  contains  many  ref- 
erences to  lighting  research  work  done  by 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  AsBOcUtlon, 
now  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  which  are  either  incomplete,  have 
been  taken  out  of  context  or  do  not  ade- 
quately or  fairly  represent  the  technlc*l  data 
which  are  In  the  AMA  report. 

The  lighting  research  work  to  which  your 
report  refers  did  not  either  promote  or  dta- 
courage  consideration  of  any  specific  new 
lighting  systems  or  devices.  When  the  Fed- 
eral safety  agency  was  activated  and  the  then 
Director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  Dr.  Haddon,  expressed  interest  In 
such  research,  a  report  on  the  AMA  effort 
was  provided  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation »  because  we  believed  that  It  would 
be  a  useful  resource  to  the  Government  In 
Its  safety  related  endeavors.  We  were  not  sub- 
sequently made  aware  of  what  considera- 
tion the  agency  gave  to  this  material. 

We  are  concerned  now  with  the  use  to 
which  the  test  Information  has  been  put  by 
your  organization,  because  you  have  taken 
incomplete  excerpts  and  drawn  conclusions 
beyond  thoee  which  we  believe  are  supported 
by  our  data.  Consequently,  we  have  carefully 
reviewed  each  of  the  quotations  and  attri- 
butions which  you  currently  make,  and  have 
shown  these  on  the  attachment  to  this  let- 
ter, together  with  our  comments. 

In  order  to  correct  these  misrepresenta- 
tions and  misunderstandings,  we  are  for- 
warding copies  of  this  letter  and  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  fUlng  in  Docket  No.  69-19  as  a  matter  of 
public  Information.  An  additional  copy  Is 
being  forwarded  to  Senator  Moss  for  his  in- 
clusion in  his  records  or  thoee  pertaining  to 
Senate  Bill  3306. 
Sincerely, 

Frakklim  M.  Kreui.. 

President. 


Excerpts   From   the   Congressionai,  Rccoso 

AND  Comments 
congressionai-  RCCORO 

Automotive  technology  has  increased  far 
enough  ...  for  cautionary  lights  to  be  in- 
stalled on  every  motor  vehicle.  Researchers 
have  found  that:  color  coding  Is  the  most 
efficient  method  of  communicating  this  In- 
formation. It  Is  the  method  that  results  In 
the  shortest  response  time  and  the  least 
amotmt  of  confusion.  Must  the  motoring 
public  wait  another  fifty  years  while  count- 
less more  people  are  maimed  and  killed,  be- 
fore the  superior  trl-Ught  system  is  stand- 
ardized? Based  on  the  evidence  cited  In  this 
report,  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  adamantly 
recommends  the  trl-Ught  system,  and  urges 
Its  adoption  by  January  1st.  1974. 
comments 

There  follows  a  number  of  excerpts  fnwn 
the    "evidence    cited" — with    particular    at- 


MoTOR  Vehicle  Manxttacturers 
Association  or  the  Unttrd 
States,  Inc.. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  11. 1972. 
Attention:  Mr.  N.  Lowell  Dodge. 
Center  tor  Atrro  Satett, 
National  Press  Buiiding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:   The  Introduction  of  Senate 
Bill    3306    and    publication    of    Iniformatlon 


»  Congressional  Record — Senate,  March  7, 
1972,  pp.  7243-7261. 

•  Center  for  Auto  Safety  letter  of  Jantiarj 
30.  1972.  to  Secretary  Volpe  and  its  attached 
Petition  for  Rulemaking,  both  comprising 
Item  No.  96  on  NHTSA  Docket  No.  69-19. 

"•  AMA  letters  of  March  1.  1967,  and  Novem- 
ber 7,  19fl7  and  Its  attachmenta  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Haddon,  Jr. 
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t«ntton  to  those  referencts  which  are  made 
to  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Aaoocla- 
tloa  data — and  commenta  on  the  validity  of 
tbU  so-called  "evidence." 

COirOHESSIOirAL  KKcoac 

Other  groups  have  also  realized  that  color 
coding  la  a  major  step  In  improving  the  rear 
lighting  display:  Together  these  studies  sug- 
gest that  color  coding  in  addition  to  the 
intensity  coding  now  used,  can  be  a  signifi- 
cant aid  In  deciding  quickly  how  to  react 
to  the  action  of  a  lead  car.  (AMA  Vehicle 
Lighting  Committee) 

COMMENTS 

AMA  has  provided  full  Information  on  its 
lighting  studies  to  DOT,  Including  test  data 
on  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  mul- 
ticolor rear  lighting  systems.  The  refer- 
ences to  AMA  tests  and  reports  cite  only 
data  which  can  either  correctly  or  incorrectly 
construed  as  being  favorable  to  green  tail- 
lights.  The  many  references  that  are  made  In 
these  same  data  that  are  unfavorable  to  green 
tallllghts,  or  which  warn  of  unknown  fac- 
tors, have  been  Ignored. 

CONGKKSSIONAL   BECOKD 

m.  coNfTJsioN 
The  main  objection  to  the  trl-llght  system 
or  color  coded  systems  in  general,  (as  sub- 
mitted to  Docket  69-19) ,  Is  that  a  system 
with  multicolored  lights  Is  confusing;  how- 
ever, none  of  these  claims  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. Even  Douglas  Toms,  Chief  Ad- 
ministrator of  NHTSA,  sUted  .  .  .  "and  now 
I  have  concluded  It  Is  too  confusing  ...  we 
will  not  go  to  multicolor  lights  and  we  are 
opposing  Inventors  of  this  system."  (Bob 
Irvln's  Column.  Detroit  News,  9-28-71). 
When  later  asked  to  give  the  basis  for  this 
claim,  Mr.  Toms  stated  that  It  was  his  per- 
sonal opinion  based  on  a  few  driving  ex- 
periences at  the  QM.  test  track.  He  did  not 
cite  any  experiments  which  support  his 
opinion. 

AMA's  comments  on  green  tallllghts,  as 
submitted  to  DOT,  are  constantly  referred 
to  In  this  document.  However,  the  following 
section  of  these  comments — on  the  subject 
of  "confusion" — have  apparently  been 
Ignored. 

Effectiveness  of  Green  in  the  Viaxuil  Clutter 
of  City  Lights 
Only  limited  studies  have  been  conducted 
In  city  traffic  conditions  to  determine  pos- 
sible confusion  which  might  result  from  the 
multiplicity  of  different  colors.  Including 
traffic  lights,  signs,  etc.  There  may  also  be  a 
problem  in  connection  with  red  rear  Identi- 
fication and  clearance  lights  on  commercial 
vehicles. 

Psychological  Effects 
The  question  of  himian  reaction  to  green 
tallllghts  versus  red  tallllghts  Is  of  great 
importance.  Only  limited  studies  of  this 
question  using  qualified  drivers  and  ob- 
servers have  thus  far  been  conducted  and 
we  do  not  know  what  the  effects  may  be 
on  the  average  driving  public.  There  Is  a 
question  as  to  the  use  of  a  green  signal 
which  has  universally  been  recognized  as  a 
command  to  "go"  as  a  marker  whose  Inten- 
tion It  should  be  to  fiag  "caution." 
In  another  section  It  was  stated  that : 
"In  general,  there  may  be  possible  con- 
fusion because  a  car  with  the  new  system 
otay  be  displaying  a  green  tallllght,  a  red 
tallUght  or  a  red  stop  light.  Cars  with  the 
old  system  still  on  the  road  will  display 
red  lights  at  all  times. 

Vehicles  running  at  moderate  speeds  will 
be  displaying  different  tallllght  colors  In 
mixed  traffic  conditions. 

Summarizing,  there  may  be  possible  con- 
fusion." 

COKG&XSSIONAL  IXCOSD 

In  1967  at  the  QM  F>rovlng  Grounds,  tests 
were  done  with  both  systems  operating  [1(X) 
cars  total].  The  results  of  541  questionnaires 


showed  that:  There  was  no  significant  con- 
fusion due  to  the  two  (2)  different  tall  lights 
systems  operating  simultaneously  on  the 
Proving  Grounds  (OM  Test  Report  PO-a3062, 

4/6/67). 

COMMEfTTB 

The  quotation  cited  Is  one  of  four  results 
listed  In  the  OM  report.  One  of  the  important 
additional  results — which  was  not  quoted — 
was: 

"Green  tallllghts  were  more  difficult  to 
see  than  red  tallllghts  of  equal  Intensity  at 
dawn  and  dusk.  In  fog,  in  heavy  dust,  and 
In  snow." 

CONCRESSIONAL     RECORD 

The  AMA  Vehicle  Lighting  Committee 
compared  a  green-red  to  a  conventional  sys- 
tem and  found  that  there  was  a  0.2  second 
difference  (20  feet  at  66  m.p Ji.) . 

COMMENTS 

AMA  conducted  no  testa  under,  or  close  to, 
the    conditions    described    (20    feet    at    65 

m.pJi.). 

Summary 

Quotation   appears    to  be    Incorrect. 

CONGRESSION.VL,     RECORD 

In  AMA  testing,  the  rating  of  the  response 
time  of  eight  different  aj-stems  on  a  scale 
from  one  to  eight  (one  being  the  shortest 
response  time) .  the  conventional  system  was 
rated  eight,  the  red-red  system  was  rated 
4.6,  and  the  green-red  system  was  rated 
first  with  a  0.88  response  time. 

Although  It  is  not  referenced,  this  quota- 
tion Is  apparently  supposed  to  be  from  what 
Is  referred  to  as  the  "AMA  report  of  10-^ 
66."*  If  so.  It  is  Incorrect.  These  AMA  tests 
rated  the  response  of  5  different  systems  on 
a  10  pt.  scale  (In  this  test  the  response  time 
was  .88  second  to  the  green-red  system).  In 
the  evalxiatlon  of  this  test  the  green-red 
system  was  given  a  relative  effectiveness  of 
7.6  In  city  conditions,  7.7  In  the  country; 
the  present  system  was  rated  5.5  In  the  city 
and  in  the  country. 

Summary 

If  the  reported  data  Is  purported  to  come 
from  the  above  test  results.  It  Is  Incorrect 
and  misleading. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

The  Automobile  Manufacturers  of  America 
(AMA),  in  Its  Report  02  (10/4/66),  found 
that  when  red  and  green  lights  are  at  equal 
candle  power,  red  was  barely  perceptible  at 
180  feet  and  green  light  at  170  feet.  To  make 
the  green  light  recognizable  at  180  feet  the 
Intensity  was  recommended  to  be  two  times 
that  of  the  red.  Tet  at  conditions  above  that 
of  barely  perceptible  only  16%  Increase  was 
needed.  It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that 
this  Is  only  a  ten  foot  difference  which  can 
be  overcome  with  a  slight  increase  In  In- 
tensity. Therefore  the  small  increase  in  visual 
range  shotild  not  be  considered  a  reason  not 
to  use  the  trl-llght  system. 

COMMEMTS 

"AMA"  meant  the  'Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association,"  as  Shown  on  all  of  the 
documents  which  are  referenced. 

As  In  the  case  noted  above,  the  reference 
to  AMA's  "Report  it2  (10-4-66)  is  confusing. 
It  is  presumed  that  this  Is  an  Incorrect 
reference  to  the  repwrt  on  tall  lamp  color 
that  was  presented  to  the  AMA  Vehicle  Light- 
ing Committee  on  October  5,  1966,  and  later 
transmitted  to  DOT  as  a  portion  of  AMA's 
submission  of  November  7,  1967. 

On  the  assumption  that  this  Is  the  refer- 
ence cited: 

1.  It  Is  misleading  in  that  It  does  not 
mention  that  the  tests  were  conducted  in  a 
•■200-foot"  fog. 

2.  Some  of  the  figures  given  are  Incorrect. 


•The  results  of  these  tests  were  transmit- 
ted to  DOT  in  AMA's  stibmlsslon  dated  No- 
vember 7,  1967. 


The  rep<n't  actually  stated: 

"Closer  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  lof 
study  conducted  in  a  fog  chamber  leads  to 
the  following  further  conclusions.  A  red  light 
4  Inches  in  diameter  operating  at  2  caodls- 
power  is  barely  perceptible  at  about  ISO  feet 
distance  In  a  "200  foot"  fog.  A  green  U|ht 
of  equal  photometric  Intensity  would  be  vtat- 
ble  at  about  173  feet.  In  order  for  the  green 
light  to  be  visible  at  the  same  distance  as  the 
red  light,  180  feet,  it  would  have  to  have  sn 
Intensity  of  3.75  candlepower.  It  was  pre- 
viously reported  to  the  VLC  that  the  In- 
creased glare  potential  with  green  lights  was 
not  very  great  even  though  green  lights  of 
equal  intensity  to  red  are  somewhat  more 
annoying." 

3.  The  reference  to  "...  a  16%  increast" 
was  not  contained  In  this  report,  and  Is  used 
out  of  context.  The  reference  to  a  16% 
Increase  was  from  an  entirely  different  re- 
port. Issued  at  a  different  time.  It  stated: 

"A  discussion  of  green  lamp  penetration 
In  fog  resulted  In  the  conclusion  that  at 
levels  clearly  visible  In  fog  no  appreciable 
difference  Is  found  with  green  when  It  li 
of  16%  more  candlepower.  However,  at  barely 
visible  levels  a  green  light  should  be  50  to 
150  percent  greater  In  brightness  than  red." 

CONGRESSIONAL   BKCORD 

In  an  AMA  report  In  1964  by  the  Vehicle 

Lighting  Committee,  blue-green  was  termed 
"excellent"  by  the  raters  at  both  300  feet 
and  1,000  feet.  Because  the  results  of  this 
experiment  were  explained  as  "so  implicit," 
another  scheduled  test  was  dropped  from 
the  agenda. 

COMMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  AMA  test  (No.  la  of 
the  AprU  6-10.  1964,  program)  was,  as  de- 
scribed In  the  report,  to  observe  the  amber 
tail  lamps  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Joint  Vehicular  Signal  System  Committee, 
and  by  others  outside  of  the  automobile 
Industry. 

The  test  results  indicated  that  the  VLC 
and  LM8  members  were  in  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  amber  is  an  extremely  poor  color 
for  tall  lamps. 

As  Is  noted  In  the  report  of  the  test  pro- 
gram, test  lb  (also  staged  primarily  to  ob- 
serve amber  tall  lamps)  was  not  conducted 
because: 

"At  conclvislon  of  test  la,  the  obserren 
decided  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
conduct  test  lb  because  of  the  very  conclu- 
sive results  of  test  la." 

Bl'ie-green  tall  lamps  were  viewed  during 
this  test  program  by  a  number  of  observer!. 
Including  one  who  was  (red-green)  ccdor- 
blind.  The  reference  to  these  AMA  tests  does 
not  cite  the  following  results  that  were  In- 
cluded in  the  report: 

"Note. — Observations  of  the  (red-green) 
color-blind  observer  who  was  present  were: 

@  1000' — Amber,  yellow-green  and  blue- 
green   all  appeared   as  dim  white  lights. 

@  300' — Amber  and  yellow -green  appeared 
white,  blue-green  began  to  be  distinguish- 
able as  a  colored  light." 

Summary 

The  reference  to  AMA  tests  was  factually 
Incorrect  and  was  quoted  out  of  context. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

In  AMA  Report  #  1  (6/8/66)  a  long  dis- 
tance recognition  (3.000  feet)  test  was  run 
In  a  200  foot  nighttime  fog. 

It  is  not  considered  that  the  advantage  ot 
red  over  green  observed  here  Is  of  any  con- 
sequence at  theee  great  distances.  (AMA 
Report  a  1,  6/8/66) 

COMMENTS 

The  Information  presented  Is  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts  noted  In  the  AMA 
report,  and  the  results  attributed  to  the 
AMA  test  are  physically  Impossible. 

The  AMA  report,  which  did  not  refer  to 
tests  in  fog.  stated: 

•'With  lamps  of  equal  photometric  bright- 
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ottB  taiUights  can  be  seen  at  about  3,000  ft 
dUtance.  even  against  the  glare  of  oncoming 
«n  with  about  a  10%  advantage  In  distance 
for  the  red  light.  The  lamps  used  in  this 
emertment  were  about  half  the  candlepower 
of  tsllllghts  in  common  use  today.  It  is  not 
considered  that  the  advantage  of  red  over 
ereen  observed  here  is  of  any  consequence 
It  these  great  distances.  Amber  Is  distinctly 
pcK»er  than  red  or  green." 

Summary 
Quotation  is  incorrect. 

CONGSaSSIONAL   RECORD 

A  report  by  Ford  Motor  Company,  dated 
August  1966.  states  that  consumer  tests  were 
held  with  14,000  people.  They  "showed  a  fa- 
vorable reaction  to  green  lights." 

AMA  found  that  In  Informal  obeervatlons 
In  city  traffic,  with  a  green  tall  light  twice 
the  tatenslty  of  the  red  light  used,  that: 

"Green  was  very  salient,  appeared  to  cause 
no  significant  objectionable  glare."  (AMA  Re- 
port No.  2 ) 

COMMENTS 

1.  This  was  not  a  "field  test"  Involving  cars 
with  green  tallllghts.  Rather,  as  the  report 
statee,  the  test  was  of  lamp  and  signal  color. 
As  described : 

'The  visitors  looked  at  a  rear-projected 
nighttime  driving  scene  viewed  through  a 
long-focus  spherical  mirror.  They  were  sho-wn 
alternative  systems  In  sequence  and  asked 
to  Indicate  preferencee.  The  resulting  prob- 
ability of  preference  is  listed  as  follows, 
where  the  first  color  refers  to  the  tallllght, 
the  second  to  the  brake  light : " 

2.  AMA's  report  on  this  test  program  also 
Included  the  following  statement : 

"The  green-red  systems  were  given  some 
prejudicial  advantage  because  nearly  %  of 
those  presentations  were  made  with  the  green 
tallllght  operated  at  twice  the  brightness  of 
the  compared  red  tallllght." 

3.  AMA's  report  does  not  contain  the  quo- 
tation, "Green  was  very  salient  .  .  ."  which 
Is  attributed  to  It. 


SOUND   FISCAL   POLICY   REQUIRES 
IMPROVED  BUDGETARY  CONTROLS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  excellent  arti- 
cle published  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Dr.  McCracken,  who  served  President 
Nixon  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  puts  his  finger  right 
on  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems. 
He  aptly  points  out  that  sound  fiscal 
policy  can  only  be  achieved  through  im- 
proved budgetary  controls.  He  says: 

Good  budgetry  requires  a  procedure  for 
deciding  not  only  whether  each  proposed 
outlay  Is  good,  but  whether  it  is  good  enough 
to  be  Included  within  some  viable  limit  or 
total. 

Mr.  President,  that  viable  limit  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  this  fiscal  year,  if  ■we 
are  going  to  avoid  renewed  inflation  or 
stave  off  tax  increases.  I  have  long  spon- 
sored a  fixed  spending  ceiling  and  am 
delighted  that  the  administration  is 
supporting  my  call  for  a  $250  billion 
roof. 

In  testimony  yesterday  morning  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  urged  Chairman  Mills  and  his 
committee  members  to  accept  my  lan- 
guage as  an  amendment  to  the  upcom- 
ing debt  ceiling  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
House  will  take  this  action  and  the  Sen- 
ate wiU  foUow  suit. 

But,  as  we  look  down  the  road.  Pro- 
fessor Mccracken's  words  are  well  taken. 


Greater  fiscal  discipline  is  a  mandatory 
precursor  to  effective  budgeting.  Later 
on,  I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will,  I  hope,  provoke  a  good  Senate  de- 
bate and  bring  this  critical  issue  to  light. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Mccracken's  article  be  printed  in 
the  RicoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Can  FiscAi,  Polict  Be  CoirrsoLixD? 
(By  Paul  W.  McCracken) 
Is   It   possible   that   modern   governments 
cannot    manage    fiscal    policy?    Only    a   few 
years  ago  to  raise  such  a  question  would  be  to 
mark  one  as  a  troglodyte,  a  hair  shirt  who 
had  not  yet  discovered  that  the  thing  to  do 
with  budgets  was  not  necessarUy  to  balance 
them  but  to  manage  them  In  ways  that  would 
produce  the  right  economic  conditions.  That 
might  call  for  a  surplus,  or  a  balance  or  a 
deficit.  It  would  all  depend. 
Why  the  new  skepticism? 
It  is  not  all  home  grown.  Part  of  It  grows 
out  of  International  experience.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  for  example,  Germany  was 
concerned  about  Inflationary  pressures  on  her 
economy.  The  concern  was  understandable. 
The  German  price  level  was  rising  at  the  rate 
of  over  6%  per  year.  This  was  about  our  rate 
at  Its  worst  In  1969,  suid  It  was  particularly 
unacceptable  to  an  inflation-conscious  cotin- 
try  like  Germany.  The  fiscal  prescription  for 
this  problem  was  obviously  to  limit  spend- 
ing and  run  a  good  strong  budget  surplus. 
The   fiscal   program   that   actually  unfolded 
Involved  denclts  and  expenditures  which  rose 
12%  In  1971.  Fiscal  restraint,  never  popular 
politically,    apparently    looked    particularly 
unattractive    to    this    government    with    its 
thin  parliamentary  majority.  A  tough  mone- 
tary policy  was,  therefore,  deployed,  but  this 
drove  interest  rates  above  world  levels  and 
attracted  a  fiow  of  funds  into  the  country 
which  aggravated  the  international  monetary 
problems  of  that  period. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  modem  fiscal 
policy  could  at  least  be  worked  in  the  expan- 
sionist direction.  Tet  Japan  has  had  its  prob- 
lems putting  in  place  a  sufficiently  easy  fiscal 
policy.  Their  sluggish  domestic  economy  has 
had  more  slack  than  ours.  This  has,  of  course, 
produced  sluggish  Imports,  a  large  trade  sur- 
plus, and  emergent  pressure  for  another  up- 
ward revaluation  of  the  yen  (something 
which  they  very  much  want  to  avoid) .  More- 
over, Japan  needs  to  spend  more  on  social 
facilities  to  bring  them  more  Into  line  with 
those  needed  by  an  advanced  and  high- 
Income  nation.  Yet  the  required  degree  of 
fiscal  expansion  never  retUly  has  been  put 
in  place. 

A  look  over  the  world  econMny  dtirlng  re- 
cent years.  In  short,  produces  a  picture  of 
economic  conditions  which  called  for  fiscal 
policies  that  the  political  process  did  not,  and 
presumably  could  not.  provide. 

It  is  when  we  examine  our  fiscal  problems 
at  home,  however,  that  doubts  about  how  ma- 
neuverable  fiscal  policy  really  is  have  begun 
to  emerge.  Before  we  dismiss  Japan's  diffi- 
culty m  achieving  a  sufficiently  expensive  fis- 
cal policy  as  a  special  case,  we  should  recall 
our  own  major  excursion  into  tax  reduction 
almost  a  decade  ago.  President  Kennedy  rec- 
ommended tax  reduction  in  January  1963,  and 
Indicated  earlier  that  he  would  do  so,  but  the 
actual  tax  reduction  could  not  be  achieved 
until  March  1964. 

RISING    PUBLIC    OUTUkTS 

The  real  problem  for  modem  fiscal  policy, 
however,  is  the  relentless  rise  In  public  out- 
lays. The  magnitudes  are  impressive.  In  1965 
the  economy  regained  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment. Yet  from  1965  to  1968  the  rise  In  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  outlays  (on  a  national 


accounts  basis)  was  equal  to  almost  61%  at 
the  rise  in  national  income,  and  the  figure  for 
the  period  1968  to  1972  (first  quarter)  was  al- 
most *8%.  With  roughly  half  of  the  Increase 
in  national  Income  absorhed  by  rising  gov- 
ernment outlays,  the  groundsweU  of  public 
concern  about  taxes  becomes  understandable. 
Somehow  otir  expenditure  decision-making 
process  has  been  giving  us  a  larger  rise  In 
outlays  then  people  are  ready  to  pay  for.  The 
result  Is  a  trend  that  will  carry  expenditures 
for  this  fiscal  year  at  least  ClO  billion  beyond 
revenues  that  the  tax  system  would  produce 
at  reasonably  full  employment. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  to  a  growing 
extent  federal  outlays  reflect  permanent  pro- 
grams with  yearly  Increases  built  In.  They 
are  thus  uncontrollable  In  the  literal  sense 
unless  legislation  Is  changed.  Social  Security, 
agriculture,  welfare — these  are  programs 
whose  aggregate  outlays  will  be  determined 
by  specified  benefit  levels  and  the  number  of 
eligible  recipients.  We  thus  have  outlays  on  a 
path  that  is  rising  more  rapidly  than  the  In- 
crement of  revenues  that  on-going  economic 
growth  will  provide  from  any  given  tax  sys- 
tem. The  fiscal  dividend  of  the  1960e  has  been 
replaced  by  the  fiscal  mortgage  of  the  19708. 
If  outlays  continue  to  rise  this  rapidly,  peri- 
odic Increases  in  tax  rates  or  new  taxes  will 
be  required,  something  that  the  political 
process  will  not  find  it  easy  to  deliver. 

The  problem  has  many  roots,  but  a  major 
one  is  the  "new"  fiscal  p>ollcy  ItseU.  In  retro- 
spect It  seems  clear  that  the  "new"  fiscal  pol- 
icy threw  a  baby  out  with  bath  water — 
namely,  the  Idea  of  fiscal  discipline.  The  old 
always- balanced  budget  philosophy  did  seem 
at  times  to  call  for  peirerse  actions,  such  as 
increased  taxes  or  slashed  spending  in  reces- 
sions, but  It  did  Impose  a  discipline.  It  in 
principle,  required  that  governments  couple 
with  the  delectabllitles  of  spending  the  dis- 
tasteful task  of  raising  taxes.  Thereby  a  rough 
cost-benefit  equilibrium  was  achieved. 

It  was  achieved  intellectually,  and  it 
worked  surprisingly  well  practically.  Up  to 
the  Great  Depression  the  budget  had  a  sur- 
plus in  two  nonwar  years  out  of  three,  while 
in  the  postwar  period  there  have  been  defi- 
cits In  two  out  of  three  years.  "Marriage  is 
poptilar,"  observed  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
"because  It  combines  the  maximum  of  temp- 
tation with  the  maximum  of  opportunity." 
Something  like  this  seems  to  have  character- 
ized the  actual  workings  of  modern  fiscal  pol- 
icy Having  been  told  that  there  are  tlmee 
when  the  budget  ought  not  to  be  balanced, 
the  political  process  finds  it  tempting  to  as- 
sume that  "now"  Is  one  of  those  times.  And 
the  alwajrs- balanced  principle  has  metamor- 
phoeed  into  a  never-balanced  budget. 

If  modern  fiscal  policy  Is  ever  to  live  up  to 
Its  potential,  the  concept  of  fiscal  discipline 
must  regain  a  central  position  In  budget 
policy. 

The  F'resldent  put  forwiu-d  a  helpful  con- 
cept with  the  Idea  that  outlays  should  not 
exceed  the  revenuee  the  tax  system  would 
generate  at  reasonably  full  employment.  This 
would  enable  the  budget  to  be  expansive  dur- 
ing a  period  of  sluggish  economic  conditions, 
but  it  would  assure  that  the  budget  would 
come  back  into  equilibrium,  with  revenuee 
covering  outlays,  when  no  further  economic 
stimulus  was  needed. 

CONGRESS    IS    THE    K.ET 

The  key  to  regaining  a  greater  sense  of 
fiscal  discipline  is  in  the  Congress.  Present 
congressional  procedures  do  a  reasonably 
effective  Jot  of  screening  the  merits  of  in- 
dividual requests  for  money.  In  that  sense  the 
budget  problem  Is  ncrt  waste  and  foolish 
spending.  What  one  person  considers  "waste" 
or  "unessential  spending"  Is,  of  course,  an- 
other's high-prlorlty  program.  The  problem 
is  that  the  aggregate  of  individually  meri- 
torious programs  will  always  exceed  any 
viable  total.  In  that  important  sense  the  fed- 
eral government's  budget  problem  is  similar 
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to  that  of  a  fajnUy  or  *.  buslneaa.  There  are 
other  reapecta  in  which  It  la  different,  but 
economlita  have  been  »o  preoccupied  with 
the  differences  that  thl«  Important  paraUel 
haa  been  overlooked. 

Oood  budgetry,  therefore,  requires  a  proce- 
dure for  deciding  not  only  whether  each  pro- 
posed outlay  U  good  but  whether  It  U  good 
enough  to  be  Included  within  some  viable 
limit  or  total.  This  la  the  missing  element  in 
the  congressional  process.  Without  It  the 
whole  process  has  a  bias  toward  larger  spend- 
ing than  the  cltlaenry  will  want — want  In  the 
otUy  meaningful  sense  of  what  It  la  willing  to 
forego  In  the  way  of  private  spending  for 
these  public  programs. 

The  Approprtatlona  Committees  have  made 
a  amall  beginning  by  Initial  hearings  on 
the  budget  as  a  whole.  This  Is  a  good  start. 
It  should  develop  further  Into  some  mean- 
ingful actions  about  each  yettf's  budget  as 
a  whole. 

What  Is  essential  Is  some  procedure  by 
which  the  Congress  Itself  will  decide  what 
total  outlays  should  be,  and  by  which  Oon- 
grees  also  explicitly  accepts  responslbUlty  for 
the  aggregate  expenditures  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  their  Individual  program  decisions. 
The  Initial  congressional  overview  of  the 
whole  budget  might  be  extended  to  Include  a 
total  within  which  individual  program  deci- 
sions would  have  to  fit  (though  early  postwar 
attempts  along  this  line  were  quickly 
dropped).  Individual  appropriations  bUls 
oould  be  held  untu  all  are  passed  in  order  to 
see  what  the  results  would  be  for  total  out- 
lays, with  perhaps  an  amendatory  bill  to  keep 
the   total    within   a   viable   limit. 

Whether  modem  llacal  poUcy  can  yet  be- 
come a  powerfta  tocH  for  economic  adjust- 
ment, or  whether  It  must  remain  a  theoretical 
Idea  with  little  substance  In  re«aity  and 
largely  immobilized  by  a  relentlessly  rising 
outlay  trend,  Is  going  to  depend  heavily  on 
whether  a  greater  degree  of  fiscal  discipline 
can  be  Injected  Into  the  budgetary  prooesa. 
Because  fiscal  policy  has  substantial  potential 
for  domestic  economic  management  and  for 
harmonizing  divergent  national  objectlveo  In 
the  world  economy.  It  Is  Important  that  the 
budgetary  process  be  subjected  to  this 
greater   sense   of   discipline. 

On  this  both  the  "new"  flscalists  and  the 
"old"  budget  balancers  have  common 
ground. 

PRESCRIPTION  PRACTICES  AND 
THE  USE  OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Har- 
vard Medical  Alumni  Bulletin  of  May- 
June  1972  carried  an  article  entitled 
"Burack's  Rx."  The  author,  Dr.  Richard 
Burack,  is  a  distinguished  physician  and 
author  of  the  "New  Handbook  of  Pre- 
scripUon  Drugs";  was  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  and 
is  now  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
formulary  committee. 

Dr.   Burack   states   that   despite   the 
physician's  special  responsibility  as  the 
purchasing  agent  for  his  patient,  irra- 
tional prescribing  practices  and  use  of 
drugs,  especially  overprescrlbing,  has  be- 
come a  very  serious  health  problem  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Burack's  article  is  sup- 
ported by  many  other  studies.  An  article 
In    the    Annals    of    Internal    Medicine, 
April  1972.  by  Drs.  Paul  Stolley,  Louis 
Lasagna.  and  others  found  that  a  large 
amount  of  dnig  prescribing  and  expendi- 
tures are  for  common,  self -limiting  ill- 
nesses. In  fact,  95  percent  of  American 
physicians  will  issue  one  or  more  pre- 
scriptions to  patients  whom  they  diag- 
nose as  having  the  common  cold,  and  60 


percent  of  these  prescriDtions  will  be  for 
antibiotics.  ^^  ,    ^ 

Prof.  Charlotte  Muller  in  an  article  In 
the  "American  Journal  of  Public  Health" 
of  December  1967  described  a  study  ol  1- 
percent  sajnple  of  over  100.000  prescrip- 
tions written  by  159  physicians  rendering 
care  under  the  pubUc  welfare  medical 
care  program  of  Baltimore,  Md.  It  was 
found  that  55  percent  were  for  proprie- 
tary preparations,  and  Dr.  Purstenberg, 
who  conducted  the  study  identified  the 
actions  as  pointless  waste  of  the  pro- 
gram's money  since  less  expensive  official 
preparations— listed  in  official  sources- 
were  quite  suitable. 

Another  very  interesting  example 
which  demonstrates  Dr.  Burack's  point  is 
that  of  Panalba,  a  fixed-ratio  combina- 
tion antibiotic.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  its  review  of  this  drug  stated 
that: 

A  large  number  of  papers  purporting  to 
demonstrate  clinical  efficacy  of  this  combina- 
tion were  reviewed.  No  properly  controlled 
studies  were  located  and  most  consisted  of 
reports  of  a  few  patients  treated  with  vari- 
able results.  It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of 
the  Panel  that  this  combination  has  no  place 
In  rational  therapeutics  and  should  not  be 
marketed. 

Although  there  was  not  a  single,  soli- 
tary study  to  show  that  this  drug  was  ef- 
fective as  a  combination,  for  many  years 
it  was  one  of  the  50  most  used  drugs  in 
the  country,  that  is  until  it  was  removed 
from  the  market  by  the  FDA,  and  not 
until,  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
FDA,  thousands  of  people  had  been  in- 
jured and  some  died. 

Dr.  Donald  C.  Brodie  in  a  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  "Welfare's  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice found  that : 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  much  drug 
therapy  avails  Uttle  or  nothing  m  terms  of 
patient  benefits  and  that  the  national  waste 
from  all  sources  of  the  mlsutUlzatlon  of 
drugs  Is  a  multlblllion  dollar  Item. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Burack's  excellent  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BnsACK'B  Rx 

(By  Richard  Burack,  M.D.) 
The  Nation  is  gripped  by  an  epidemic  of 
Irrational  prescribing  practices  on  the  part 
of  doctors.  The  effects  have  been,  and  wUl 
be.  more  destructive  than  most  members  of 
the  profession  realize  unless  something  Is 
done. 

Etoctors  are  prescribing  too  many  drugs. 
Nearly  everybody  knows  it,  but  nothing  Is 
done  about  it.  A  dlstingnished  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Columbia  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  United  States  Senate  that,  in 
hlfl  opinion,  about  60  percent  of  prescriptions 
are  unnecessary.  Prom  my  own  busy,  private 
practice  of  Internal  medicine,  I  know  that 
98  percent  of  all  patients  can  be  adequately 
treated  with  25  or  fewer  drugs  and  some  of 
these  need  be  used  only  rarely. 

Overprescrlbing  Is  the  most  serious  form 
of  Irrational  use  of  drugs  by  doctors.  'While 
one  can  qtxlbble  with  flg\ire8,  every  doctor 
and  medical  student  ought  to  know  that  the 
United  States  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
Is  on  record  within  the  past  year:  approxi- 
mately 1.5  mllUon  persons  are  admitted  to 
hospitals  anniJially  because  of  adverse  reac- 
tions to  drugs  and  another  2.5  million  have 
their   hospital   stays  prolonged   because   of 


adverse  reactions  to  drugs  administered  lu 
hospitals.  The  FDA  la  not  given  to  over- 
statement. Obviously,  human  and  matvlal 
costs  of  misadventures  with  doctor-pie. 
scribed  drugs  are  Incalculable.  Most  lllDMMa 
and  symptoms  are  self- limiting,  require  no 
prescription,  and  doctors  ought  to  teil  this 
to  patients. 

The  prescribing  of  toxic  drugs  when  le» 
toxic  ones  would  suflloe  is  another  form  of 
irrational  prescribing.  Knowledge  that  chlor- 
amphenlcal   (one  brand  name,  Chloromyce- 
tin)   can   cause   fatal   aplastic   anemia  hu 
been   known  to  the  profeealon   since   1961. 
The  drug  la  useful   In  typhoid  fever.  Yet, 
foiir  million  Americans  received  a  co\uee  at 
Chloromycetin  for  varied  reasons  includlof 
common  urinary  ^ectlons,  common  ccdda, 
even  for  infectiorf  associated  with  Ingrown 
toenails   as  recently   as    1667.   There  Is  no 
excuse  for  this  Irrationality.  And  It  does  not 
enhance  the  Image  of  the  profession  to  know 
that  a  Congressional  Oonunlttee  had  to  ex- 
pose this  scandal;  the  profession  had  taken 
no  effective  measures  on  Its  own  to  educate 
Its  members.  Medical  Journals,  Including  the 
superficial,  parasitic  "giveaway"  sheets,  had 
been  advertising  the  drug  heavily,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  dlstlngnlshed  business  Journal 
{Forbes    Magazine),   Parke-Davis,   Inc.  h»d 
been  receiving  one-third  of  Its  Income  from 
the  sale  of  Chloromycetin  In  1966. 

There  are   many  other  examples:   Tedral 
for  asthma  Instead  of  plain  ephedrlne  sulfate. 
Tedral  Is  a  fixed  dose  combination  of  theo- 
phylline ( In  a  very  small  dose  which  is  prob- 
ably Ineffective),  eight  mlUlgrams  of  pheno- 
barbltal    and    25    milligrams    of    ephedrlne 
sulfate.  Doubtless  It  Is  the  latter  which  con- 
fers effectiveness  on  Tedral  and  It  Is  hard  to 
understand  why  doctors  expose  their  patients 
to  possible  toxic  effects  of  theophylline  and 
phenobarbltal   unnecessarily.   Thousands  of 
doctors    routinely    prescribe    amplclllin   let 
adults  where   less  toxic  tetracycline  would 
almost  always  serve  as  weU.  They  also  pre- 
scribe concoctions  containing  systemic  vaso- 
constrictors     like       pseudoephedrlne      and 
phenylethanolamlne   for  people   with  stvifly 
noses.  Constrlctmg  aU   the   blood  veaseU  to 
the  body  In  order  to  constrict  the  blood  ves- 
sels In  the  nose  seems  the  height  of  folly. 
Most    patients   who   are    given   such  drugs 
would  do  as  well  with  salt-water  nose  drops 
or  drops  with  a  local  vasoconstrictor  such  as 
phenylephrine.    Another    example    In    this 
category  Is  the  habit  of  prescribing  Indocln 
routinely  Instead  of  aspirin  for  patients  with 
arthritis. 

Doctors  are  prescribing  expensive  drugs 
where  a  less  expensive  one  would  suffice: 
V-CilUn-K  Instead  of  penicillin  G,  amplclllin 
instead  of  tetracycline.  Oantrlsln  Instead  of 
trlple-sulfa  tablets,  various  sedatives  rang- 
ing from  Serax  to  Serentll  to  Slnequan.  in- 
stead of  chloral  hydrate  or  phenobarbltal. 
Pew  doctors  know  and  too  few  students  have 
been  taught  that  the  wholesale  cost  of  two 
of  the  most  popularly  prescribed  tranquil- 
izers equal  25  times  the  official  cost  of  gold 
for  one.  and  ten  times  the  cost  of  gold  for 
the  other. 

Doctors  have  been  prescribing  thera- 
peutically unnecessary  and  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive combinations  of  drugs,  some  of  which 
are,  or  may  be,  Ineffective:  Azogantrlsln  In- 
stead of  trlple-sulfa  tablets;  Achrostatln 
Instead  of  tetracycline  with  the  advice  to 
take  a  couple  of  aspirin  tablets,  too:  PanalM 
Instead  of  tetracycline;  Colbenamid  instead 
of  probenecid  (now  available  inexpensively) 
plus  a  little  colchicine  as  needed:  Darvon 
Compound-65  Instead  of  codeine  sulfate  plus 
the  advice  to  take  two  or  three  aspirin  tab- 
lets, too;  Novahlstlne  instead  of  either  an 
inexpensive  antihistamine  or  low  cost  over- 
the-counter  nose  drops  containing  phenyl- 
ephrine (the  best  known  brand  Is  Neosy- 
nephrtne).  . 

The  list  \B  very  long  because  approxim»*"T 
40  percent  of  the  medicines  prescribed  by 
doctors  are  so-called  fixed  dose  comblnaoon 
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Items,  nearly  every  one  of  which  la  unac- 
.datable  to  the  OouncU  on  Drugs  of  the 
Scan  Medical  Association.  The  United 
iutes  Pharmacopeia,  and  the  National  Por- 
mulary.  The  standard  argument  given  by 
SueaKues  who  prescribe  such  things  Is  that 
it-s  M  much  more  convenient  for  a  patient 
to  swallow  one  pill  Instead  of  two  or  three. 
The  counter-argument  is  that  most  doctors 
ore  relatively  affluent  with  respect  to  moat 
nltlents  who  might  well  prefer  a  minor  In- 
wnvenience  in  order  to  save  some  money. 
Ten  percent  of  the  population  purchase  25 
percent  of  the  drugs.  Within  this  ten  per- 
cent are  the  elderly  and  most  of  those  live 
on  small  pensions  or  social  security. 

Doctors  prescribe  expensive  "new"  drugs 
instead  of  less  costly  older  (and.  therefore, 
nrobably  safer)  ones.  Lomotil  la  aU  too  often 
given  routinely  Instead  of  paregoric  for 
diarrhea.  Banthlne  and  Probanthlne  are 
nearly  always  prescribed  Instead  of  atropine 
sulfate  or  tincture  of  belladonna  even  though 
there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  they 
are  therapeutically  superior,  Atarax,  Vls- 
tarll  (they  are  chemically  the  same) ,  Seren- 
tU  and  SuavatU  are  prescribed  by  many 
doctors  Instead  of  phenobarbltal  or  chloral 
hydrate.  Recently.  I  have  noted  the  easy 
adoption  by  many  physicians  of  something 
oaUed  Dalmane,  a  sleeping  medication.  What 
is  wrong  with  Inexpensive  barbital,  secobar- 
blUl,  and  pentobarbital? 

Many  readers  will  be  able  to  add  to  the  list 
of  Irrational  ways  that  so  many  members 
of  our  profession  prescribe  medicines. 

The  reasons  for  Irrational  prescribing  are 
multiple,  but  they  boU  down  to  economics 
and  mass  promotion.  A  highly  monopolistic 
drug  Industry  has  taken  away  doctors'  In- 
dividualism and  has  managed  to  tell  them 
how  to  prescribe.  About  five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  doctor  per  year  Is  spent  to  this  end; 
that  is  about  one  billion  dollars — more  than 
It  costs  annually  to  administer  all  of  the 
medical  schools  In  the  United   States.   The 
slick  (and  too  often  noncompostable )  para- 
site press  drums  propaganda  in  the  doctors' 
ears  and  itinerant  salesmen  who  are  euphe- 
mistically called   "detail   men"   flatter   doc- 
tors, give  them  little  gifts,  ply  them  with 
"samples"  on  new  drugs  and  persuade  them 
with  carefully  rehearsed  "spiels"  to  "try  it, 
Doctor,  and  youll  see."  Professional  people 
have    no    business    receiving    their    "educa- 
tion" from  advertisements  and  salesmen.  No 
thoughtful  doctor  would  use  a  lawyer  whoee 
decisions  might  be  Influenced  by  advertising 
and  promotion. 

Our    very    authoritarian    profession    has 
been  a  perfect  set-up  for  Insidious  Infiltra- 
tion by  the  drug  Industry.  A  few  big  profes- 
sors have  been  flattered  and/or  given  subsi- 
dies of  one  kind  or  another  and  this  Is  all  it 
takes  to  mute  their  voices.  They  know  that 
the  goal  of  the  Industry,  as  an  industry,  Is  to 
maximize  profits.  They  know  that  this  Is  done 
by  inducing  busy  doctors-ln-the  trenches  to 
prescribe  more  drugs  than  needed  and  make 
as  much  profit  on  the  sale  of  any  individual 
drug  as  possible.  These  are  not  the  goals  of 
good  doctors.  It  Is  strange  Indeed  that  the  In- 
fluential members  of  our  profession  have  not 
made  it  crystal  clear  to  medical  students  that 
the  alms  of  doctors  and  the  alms  of  drug 
manufacturers  are  antithetic  and  irreconcil- 
able. The  Influential  ones  have  utterly  failed 
to  tell  medical  students  and  young  doctors- 
In-training  that  when  a  doctor  writes  a  pre- 
scription for  a  patient,  he  Is  functioning  as 
a  purchasing   agent.  Purchasing   agents  are 
expected  to  know  the  costs  and  comparative 
costs   of   things   they   order   and   something 
about   the  comparative   efficacy.   Purchasing 
agents  in  good  stores  are  not  allowed  to  ac- 
cept gifts  from  vendors,  either.  If  they   do, 
they  are  fired.  And  men  In  political  life,  who 
conduct  themselves   similarly,   are   Immedi- 
ately labeled  "corrupt." 


There  Is  no  blinking  at  the  facta  and  there 
obviously  la  every  reason  for  the  medical  lead- 
ership to  take  strong  steps  to  clean  houae. 
What  la  beat  for  patients  la  In  the  long  term 
best  for  doctors.  But  while  I  cUng  to  hope,  I 
am  not  optimistic  that  the  medical  ptofea- 
slon  will  act  by  Itaelf .  Money,  power,  privilege, 
and  vested  Interest  are  no  leas  powerful  hor- 
mones 'oday  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Mark  this,  though,  and  mark  It  weU:  the 
political  leadership  and  Increasing  mllllana 
of  citizens  recoil  at  the  thought  that  arti- 
ficially-Induced markets  and  overly-Inflated 
industries  are  tolerated  within  the  field  of 
health  care.         

RAISING  THE  EARNINGS  CEILINO 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  a  statement  by  him 
relating  to  the  raising  of  the  earmngs 
ceihng  under  social  security  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatoe  Towee 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  the  dUtlngulshed  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate,  have  Introduced  S. 
4001.  The  proposed  legislation  would  mcreaae 
the  amount  of  outside  earned  Income  an  In- 
dividual may  earn  without  having  any  de- 
ductions made  In  his  social  security  bene- 
fits. Under  the  bUl  the  ceUlng  would  be 
raised  from  the  present  amount,  which  la 
$1680  to  $3000.  Purthermore.  the  bill  woAild 
insure  that  under  no  circumstances  a  social 
security  beneficiary  would  be  penalized  for 
working.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  de- 
ducting only  50  cents  In  social  security 
benefits  for  every  $1  of  earned  Income. 

Senators  Mansfield  and  Aiken  Introduced 
the  bill  with  seventy  co-^onsors.  I  am 
proud  to  be  among  the  list  co-sponsoring 
this  most  Important  proposal.  Certainly,  the 
list  of  co-sponsors  indicates  that  the  legis- 
lation has  an  excellent  chance  of  being  ap- 
proved  by  the   Senate. 

I  have  recognized  this  particular  problem 
facing  social  security  beneficiaries  for  some 
time.  Government  should  not  discourage  our 
Senior  Citizens  from  participating  actively 
in  our  economy.  They  are  no  different  from 
anylaody  else  in  enjoying  much  of  the  work 
they  do.  Purthermore,  with  most  of  their 
income  derived  from  social  security.  Senior 
Citizens  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
economic  Injuries  resulting  from  Inflation. 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that  during  the 
opening  days  of  this  Congress,  I  Introduced 
S.  639.  This  legislation  la  very  slmUar  to 
the  proposal  Introduced  by  Senators  Mans- 
field and  Aiken  and  co-sponsored  by  seventy 
other  Senators.  The  only  difference  In  the 
two  bills  Is  that  S.  4001  contains  a  provision 
whereby  the  earned  Income  ceUIng  wotild 
be  automatically  adjusted  to  take  liito  cou- 
slderatlou  rising  wage  levels  and  the  cost 
of  living.  This  provision  represents  a  posi- 
tive supplement  to  my  orlgtoal  proposal 
and  I  therefore  endorse  it. 

Now  that  the  basic  proposal  that  I  had 
recommended  has  received  the  support  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Senate,  I  trust  that 
Its  enactment  will  be  realized  in  the  near 
future. 


FIRM  CEILING  ON  FEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1973 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
my  able  colleague  from  Delaware  (Mr. 


Roth)  testified  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  seeking  support 
for  his  legislation  to  place  a  firm  ceiling 
on  Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  I  supported  his  bill  in  March,  along 
with  48  other  Senators,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  his 
latest  proposal,  S.  3977. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Roth's  testimony  of  yesterday  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senato*  Whxiam  V.  Roth.  Jr., 

Ektors  CoMMmxE  ON  Wats  and   Means. 

U.S.  HOXJSE  OF  Repbebentattveb 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportimlty 
to  app>ear  befoie  you  as  you  consider  the 
pending  legislation  to  raise  the  oelllng  on 
our  national  debt  limitation. 

My  prepared  statement  will  be  short,  and 
speaks  to  the  much  publicized  call  for  a  tight 
Ud  on  Pederal  outlays  in  this  current  fiscal 
year.   This  measure  seems  particularly   ger- 
mane to  the  debt  celling  bill,  for  It  Is  the 
overall  Impact  of  expendlturee  and  the  net 
outflows  m  vne  loan  accounts  that  produce 
the  Treaaury's  need  to  borrow.  Both  Houses 
have  met  twice  already  this  year  to  adjust 
the  debt  limit,  simply  because  our  Pederal 
expenditures  continue  their  Inexorable  rise. 
I  have  been  the  chief  spokesman  for  ex- 
penditure controls  In  the  Senate  since  my 
able  predecessor  John  Williams  retired  two 
years  ago.  His  example  is  one  I  am  happy  to 
follow.  IjBst  November,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Revenue  Act  to  hold  PY  1972 
ouUays  to  $229.3  blUlon.  We  lost  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  only  7  votes.  And  then  in  March  of 
this  year.  I  continued  this  thrust  with  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  celling,  leveling  out- 
lays  at   $246.3    bUllon.   Through   a   modified 
version  of  my  language  was  accepted,  further 
language    Introduced   by   Senator   Long   left 
the   amendment   with   a   floating  lid   which 
would  have  failed  to  Impose  the  neceeaary 
fiscal  discipline  I  feel  Is  so  Important.  The 
conferees  In  March  rejected  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. 

Briefly,  my  most  recent  bill.  8.  3977,  would 
place  a  no-exoeption  oelllng  on  PY  1973  out- 
lays at  $260  bUllon.  (The  blU's  earlier  com- 
panion, S.  3123,  received  the  supjport  of  48 
other  Senators.  Including  both  majority  and 
minority  leaders.)  The  language  of  my  bill 
would  mean  that  increases  in  uncontrollable 
categories  would  have  to  be  offset  by  corre- 
sponding reductions  In  other  discretionary 
programs.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  several 
distinguished  Representatives,  together  with 
129  co-sponsors,  have  recently  introduced 
Identical  measures  on  this  side.  This  seems 
to  me  the  only  honest  way  to  approach  ex- 
penditure controls,  for  it  Is  totoi  spending, 
regardless  of  Its  controllability,  that  affect* 
our  total  debt  requirements. 

Mr.   Chairman,  there   seems  to   me   to  be 
four  compelling  reasons  for  such  a  oeUlng. 

First,  the  Federal  budget  has  not  really 
served  the  meaning  of  the  word.  By  the  very 
nature  of  our  political  process,  the  budget  Is 
simply  a  guess  at  revenues  and  outlays.  I  have 
a  table  here  I  would  like  to  tosert  to  the  rec- 
ord which  shows  that  in  the  20  years  smce 
FY  1954.  we  have  overspent  the  estimate  16 
times  Taken  together  with  the  shortfall  In 
'ecetpts  (Table  H)  the  total  impact  has  been 
a  series  of  deficits,  $91.5  bUllon  more  than 
originally  planned.  These  would  be  unaccept- 
able in  any  private  enterprise,  and  when  we 
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realize  that  proportionally  higher  spending 
and  lower  receipts  have  magnified  those  defi- 
cits In  recent  years,  can  we  reasonably  expect 
PY  1973  to  be  different  If  we  do  not  Impoee 
this  measure  of  self-dlsclpllne? 

This  brln^  me  to  my  second  point.  .\s  Fed- 
eral deficits  continue  to  rise,  the  Amerlcaji 
public  places  less  and  less  confidence  In  the 
deslr«,  or  ability,  of  the  Congress  to  achieve  a 
sensible  balance  between  fiscal  stimulation 
and  restraint.  The  most  recent  fiscal  year, 
with  Its  roller-coaster  record  of  predictions 
and  actualities  is  a  perfect  example.  We  have 
given  the  Administration  authority  to  man- 
age the  Economic  Stabilization  program, 
which  calls  for  sacrifices  throughout  the  pri- 
vate sector,  yet  to  date.  Congress  has  shown 
no  inclination  to  follow  suit.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  if  an  uncontrollable  Federal  budget 
spells  inflation  to  the  average  businessman  or 
consumer,  his  behavior  will  naturally  subvert 
the  objectives  of  Phase  II  and  perhaps  lead 
to  a  longer  and  more  painful  Phase  III. 

Setting  this  example  of  a  firm  celling  at 
$250  billion  seems  hardly  sacrificial  on  our 
part.  It  will  still  create  some  $32  billion  In 
deficit  financing,  the  largest  since  World  War 
II.  With  our  domestic  economy  returning 
slowly  to  normalcy,  au  exemplary  action  by 
the  Congress  could  well  restore  private  con- 
fidence In  our  public  decision  making.  We 
have  all  seen  what  happened  In  the  height  of 
1969a  inflation.  Counterproductive  as  It  was, 
people  Increased  their  savings,  even  though 
their  dollars  would  buy  less  in  another  year, 
businesses  cancelled  plans  for  expansion,  and 
the  slowdown  helped  produce  an  aggravating 
and  tragic  situation  of  unemployment.  It 
seems  to  me  little  enough  to  ask  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  hold  to  a  sensible 
spending  guideline  when  we  are  asking  auto- 
makers, and  supermarkets,  doctors,  and  ma- 
chinists, schoolteachers,  and  housewives  alike 
to  adhere  to  current  controls. 

Thirdly,  our  Inflationary  problem  does  not 
stop   at   the   U.S.   border.   Our   deteriorating 
trade    deficit    has    been    caused    in    part    by 
America's  Inability  to  compete  In  world  mar- 
kets.  I   cannot   pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
International    economic    problems,    but    the 
figures  really  speak  for  themselves.  A  fourth 
table  here  shows  the  widening  Import -export 
gap.  We  used  to  enjoy  a  healthy  surplus,  par- 
ticularly In  manvifactured  goods,  but  as  the 
factor   Inputs  of   these  products — labor  and 
raw  materials — have  become  more  expensive, 
our  surplus  has  turned  to  a  festering  deficit. 
Parenthetically,  too,  the  long-term  success 
of  our  recent  bold  movee  to  adjust  the  parity 
of  the  dollar  and  freeae  our  remaining  sup- 
ply of  gold,  depends  on  international  con- 
fidence In  the  U.S.  dollar.  Foreign  central 
banks  and  exchange  markets  carefully  watch 
our  domestic  economic  activities.  Runaway 
Federal  deficits  can  only  erode  our  trading 
partners'  desire  to  hold  dollars  as  a  reserve 
currency,  above  and  beyond  their  day-to-day 
needs.  In  the  past  two  years,  foreigners  have 


acquired  more  than  $30  bUllon  In  Treasury 
securities.  Thetr  desire  to  hold  that  debt,  In- 
stead of  redeeming  It  at  m»turlty.  will  de- 
pend on  the  health  and  stability  of  our 
domestic  economy. 

Lastly,  we  all  live  with  the  haunUng  Issue 
of  tax  Increases.  No  other  action  with  which 
we  deal  receives  as  much  attention  from  our 
constituents,  regardless  of  their  wealth.  I  am 
sure  this  Committee  of  experts  Is  well  ac- 
quainted  with   the   most   recent   Brookings 
report  on  National  Priorities.  It  contains  a 
very    clear    message — under    present    condi- 
tions, revenues  will  not  be  adequate  to  cover 
expenditures,    If    the    Federal    budget    con- 
tinues to  grow  at  Us  current  rate.  I,  for  one. 
favor  periodic  review  of  our  tax  system,  but 
every  tax  reform  proposal  I  have  seen  recog- 
nizes that  substantial  revenue  gains  cannot 
be  achieved  without  tapping  the  vast  major- 
ity of  middle  income  Americans.  "Soak  the 
rich"  schemes  simply  will  not  produce  the 
tax  dollars  we  will  need  If  Federal  spending 
rises  $20  plus  billion  a  year.  I  certainly  think 
it  Is  fantasy  to  Imagine  no  Increases  In  taxes 
next  year  unless  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  get  tough  on  spending,  start- 
ing right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  closing  that 
I  would  happily  support  a  figure  lower  than 
$250  billion,  if  we  could  get  It  through  the 
Congress.  I  have  tried  In  the  past,  though, 
and  not  succeeded.  Senator  Proxmire,  for 
one.  has  proposed  a  level  of  $240  billion. 
(Should  the  Senate  uphold  the  House  cuts 
in  Defense  appropriations  and  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  falls  to  act  on  Title  IV  of  HJl.  1, 
I  can  well  see  the  celling  being  dropped  $4 
billion,  or  so.) 

I  will  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have  on  this  amendment  and  would  urge 
that  It  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  pending 
debt  bin. 

Thank  you.  i 


Fiscal  year 

Original 
expenditure               Actual 
estimates     expenditures 

Differenca 

1972 

1973 

229.2  231.6 

246. 3  >  2$0. 0 

2.4 
'3.7 

Total... 

2,  333.  9             2,  404.  8 

+70.9 

1  Latest  estimates,  through  Aug.  4,  1972. 
Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

TABLE  ll.-VARIATIONS  IN  ORIGINAL  BUDGET 
PROJECTIONS  (RECEIPTS) 

[In  billions  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  year 

Original 

receipt 

estimates 

Actual 
receipts 

Difference 

1954 

1955 

1956 

70.3 
62.5 
59.7 
65.0 
73.1 
74.0 
76.4 
83.3 
82.3 
93.0 
86.9 
93.0 
94.4 
111.0 
126.9 
178.1 
198.7 
2011 
217.6 
220.7 

69.7 
60.2 
67.8 
70.6 
68.6 
67.9 
77.8 
77.7 
81.4 
86.4 
89.5 
93.1 
104.7 
115.8 
114.7 
187.8 
193.7 
188.4 
208.6 
1  223.  0 

-0.6 
8.1 

1957      

5.8 

1958 

-4.5 

1959 

I960        

-6.1 

1.4 

1961 

1962        

-5.6 
-.9 

1963    

-6.6 

1%4 

2S 

1965 

.1 

1966 

1967     

10.  S 
4.8 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

-12  2 

9.7 

-5.0 

-117 

-9.0 
23 

Total.... 

2,268.0 

2,  247.  4 

-21.6 

TABLE  I.— VARIATIONS  IN  ORIGINAL  BUDGET  PROJECTIONS 
(EXPENDITURES) 

|ln  billions  of  dg|lars| 


1  Latest  estimates. 

Source:  Office  of  fVlanagement  and  Budget. 

TABLE  lll.-BALANCES  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS,  UNIFIED 
BUDGET  AND  FULL  EMPLOYMENT,  LEVELS  OF  FEDERAL 
DEBT,  AND  DEBT  INTEREST,  1963-73  INCLUSIVE 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 


Original 

expenditure 
estimates 


Actual 
exptnditures 


Difference 


1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. 

I960.. 

1%1.. 

1962., 

1963. 

I%4 

1%5. 

1966. 

1967. 

1%8. 

1969. 

1970. 

1971. 


66.3 

70.9 

4.6 

65.4 

64.4 

-1.0 

61.2 

66.2 

4.1 

64.6 

69.0 

4.4 

71.2 

71.4 

.2 

73.6 

80.3 

6.7 

76.3 

76.5 

.2 

79.1 

81.5 

2.4 

80.9 

87.8 

6.9 

92  5 

92.6 

.1 

98.8 

97.7 

-1.1 

97.9 

,        96.5 

-1.4 

99.7 

107. 0 

7.3 

112.8 

125.7 

12.9 

135. 0 

'      143. 1 

8.1 

186.1 

184.6 

-1.5 

195. 3 

196.6 

1.3 

200.8 

211.4 

10.6 

Total 

Full 

gross 

employ- 

Federal 

Total 

Fiscal 

Federal 

Unified 

ment 

debt  at 

tdabt 

year 

funds 

budget 

budget 

Dec.  31 

interes) 

1963 

.       -6.5 

-4.8 

+4.4 

310.9 

9.2 

1964 

..      -8.6 

-5.9 

+2.1 

316.8 

9.8 

1965 

-3.9 

-1.6 

+2.4 

323.2 

10.3 

1966 

-5.1 

-3.8 

-6.1 

329.5 

11.3 

1967 

-15.0 

-8.7 

-10.6 

341.3 

116 

1968 

-28.4 

-25.1 

-25.2 

369.8 

13.7 

1969 

..      -5.5 

+3.2 

0 

367.1 

15.8 

1970 

-13.1 

-2.8 

+2.6 

382.6 

18.3 

1971 

-30.2 

-23.2 

-3.2 

409.5 

19.6 

1972 

-28.9 

-23.0 

-3.6 

1  445. 8 

21.8 

1973'... 

..     -41.3 

-34.2 

-3.0 

493.1 

22.1 

1  Estimates. 

Source 

Office  of  Ma 

nagement  and  Budget. 

TABLE  IV 
IMillionsof  dollarsl 


Merchandise  exports 


Domestic  exports 


Merchandise  imports 
General  imports' 


Total  (including 
reexports) ' 


Period 


Seasonally 
adjusted 


Unadj-jsted 


ToUl ' » 


Food, 

beverages, 

and 

tobacco 


Crude 

materials 

and 

fuels 


Manufac- 
tured 
goods 


ToUU 


Seasonally 
adjusted 


Unadjusted 


Food, 

beverages, 

and 

tobacco 


Crude 

materials 

and 

fuels 


Monthly  average: 

1963 

1964 , 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


1.869 
2.153 
2,229 
2,458 
2.586 
2,839 
3.111 
3,555 
3.629 


1,845 
2,123 
2.201 
2,421 
2.554 
2.802 
3.  C66 
3.502 
3.576 


349 
386 
377 
432 
392 
383 
370 
422 
423 


315 
361 
356 
367 
394 
405 
417 
558 
537 


1,191  . 
1,377  . 
1,453  . 
1,602  . 
1.737  . 
1.985 
2.232 
2,445 
2,437 


1.428 
1,562 
1,786 
2,135 
2,241 
2,769 
3,004 
3,329 
3,797 


322 

335 
334 
382 
392 
447 
442 
519 
534 


396 

419 
453 
476 
447 
503 
533 
545 
606 


Manufac- 
tured 
goods 


672 

759 
937 
1,204 
1,313 
1,719 
1.918 
2.159 
2,534 


Gross- 
merchan- 
dise trad* 
surplus, 
season- 
ally a* 
lusted 


441 

590 
444 

323 
345 

79 

107 

226 

-lit- 
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Merchandise  exports 


MerctiirvdiM  impodt 


Domestic  exports 


General  imports' 


Period 


Total  (including 

reexports) ' 

Seasonally  ,,.     ,    . 

adjusted    Unadjusted  Total  i' 


Food, 

beverages. 

and 

tobacco 


Crude 

materials 

and 

fuels 


Manufac- 
tured 
goods 


Total' 


Seasonally 
adjusted    Unadjusted 


Food. 

beverages. 

and 

tobacco 


Crude 

matwials 

and 

fuels 


Maiutac- 
tured 
goods 


Gross- 
merchtn- 
dis*  ln4la 
suiplut, 
sea ton- 
ally Id- 
justed 


Unadjusted 


UiMdjusted 


1971:                                                      3  77g             3  907             3  847  423  550 

M'* 3;  662              3  6i7              3.626  395  546 

"!" - 3.493             3,338             3,293  385  468 

i"'" 3  678             3,366             3,329  384  515 

*"«- 4  505             4.220             4,166  586  586 

Sept 2  708             2  826              2.774  294  394 

Oct 1'^              32a               3;  177  395  471 

Nj* ::::::::"'.;i      3:858      4.056      3,999  535  644 

1972:                                                      4  221             3,815             3,766  506  567 

i»"- 3  806            3,780            3,723  485  527 

JJ* 3  891              4  310             4,250  426  611 

"? 3,760            3  887             3,812  396  567 

*Pf 3  914             4  143             4,074  508  565 

fe 5905            4,015             3,942  528  557 

1  Total  excludes  Department  of  Defense  shipments  o(  grant-aid  military  supplies  and  equipment 

"M'indud1;Vommldres^r  trlsactions  not  classified  according  to  kind. 
1  Total  arrivals  ot  imported  goods  other  than  intransit  shipments. 


2,785 
2,604 
2,362 
2,353 
2,934 
2.026 
2,247 
2,738 

2.601 
2,632 
3,119 
2.754 
2,917 
2,762 


3.988 
4,012 
3,793 
3.928 
4.237 
3,523 
3.379 
4,128 

4,540 
4.403 
4,475 
4,460 
4,466 
4,495 


845 
271 
693 
838 
246 
463 
522 
279 


4.280 

4,177 
4.844 
4,248 
4,722 
4,767 


520 
593 
565 
616 
714 
352 
353 
606 

631 
626 
554 
544 
604 
614 


607 
665 
629 
640 
659 
571 
598 
710 

702 
673 

756 
659 

731 

715 


2  591 
2,888 
2,367 
2.462 
2.760 
2,414 
2.454 
2,822 

2.820 
2,763 
3.401 
2.918 
3,254 
3.306 


-212 
-350 
-300 
-251 

268 

-815 
-218 
-270 

-319 
-598 
-584 
-699 
-552 
-590 


Note:  Data  adjusted  to  include  silver  ore  and  bullion  reported  separitedly  prior  to  198». 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 


OUR  HERITAGE  IS  FREEDOM,  AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  ER\nN  BE- 
FORE THE  FEDERAL  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  constitutional  lawyers  of  this  body, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  addressed  a 
luncheon  session  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation National  Convention  on  Sep- 
tember 15  here  in  Washington.  D.C. 

At  that  time,  Senator  Ervin  spoke  out 
again  about  the  dangers  to  individual 
freedom  which  many  believe  are  to  be 
gaining  ground  in  this  country  in  diverse 
areas. 

The  threats  about  which  the  Senator 
warned  can  arise  in  private  and  govern- 
mental organizations.  I  found  much  food 
for  thought  in  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's presentation,  and  I  hope  that  all 
lawyers  who  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  are  associated  with  it,  will 
keep  these  words  in  their  minds  and 
hearts, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Ervin's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtJB  Heritage  Is  Freedom 
(By  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.) 
Our  heritage  Is  freedom.  The  Constitution 
makes  this  manliest  by  declaring  In  Its  pre- 
amble that  George  Washington  and  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Convention  of  1787  framed  that 
Instrument  to  sectire  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom to  all  Americans  of  all  generations. 

While  love  of  freedom  Inspired  the  Con- 
stitution, It  did  not  have  Its  origin  in  our 
land. 

The  love  of  freedom  was  brought  to  ovir 
land  Ijefore  the  Revolution  by  courageous 
men  and  women  from  the  British  Isles,  Hol- 
land, the  vmeclad  hills  of  Prance,  the  Palat- 
inate of  Qermany,  and  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  who  craved  above  all  things  the 
freedom  denied  them  by  the  tyrannical  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  Old  World. 

Since  so  many  men  appear  so  anxious 
nowadays  to  swap  the  reality  of  freedom  for 
the  mirage  of  security.  It  would  be  well  for  ua 
to  ponder  the  choice  our  ancestors  made  when 


they  forsook  the  comparative  security  of  the 
Old    World   for   the   terrifying   Insecurity   of 

the  new. 

It  was  not  without  many  pangs  of  regret 
that  they  turned  their  backs  for  all  time 
upon  the  scenes  of  their  chUdhood,  the 
graves  of  their  beloved  dead,  and  the  com- 
parative security  of  the  then  civilized  world, 
and  journeyed  in  tmy  barks  across  a  boister- 
ous ocean  to  establish  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  children  and  their  chUdrens  chil- 
dren m  what  was  then  a  perilous  wUderness 
in  a  new  and  strange  land. 

Why  did  they  do  this?  Why  did  they  ex- 
change the  comparative  security  of  the  Old 
World  for  the  terrifying  Inseciirlty  of  the 
new?  The  answer  Is  simply  this:  they  pre- 
ferred freedom  to  security. 

WhUe  it  Is  an  Indivisible  whole,  freedom 
does  reveal  herself  In  a  fourfold  guise  as  eco- 
nomic freedom,  political  freedom,  religious 
freedom,  and  Intellectual  freedom. 

ECONOMIC     freedom 

The  brave  men  and  women  who  brought 
the  love  of  freedom  to  our  land  did  not  learn 
economics  sitting  at  the  feet  of  those  who 
promise  "abundance  for  aU  by  robbing  Se- 
lected Peter  to  pay  CoUectlve  Paul." 

They  acquired  their  knowledge  In  the  hard 
school  of  experience,  which  Is  the  most  de- 
pendable of  teachers.  As  a  consequence,  they 
had  the  hardihood  to  accept  the  economic 
truths  plainly  visible  to  all  human  beings 
who  possess  both  the  capacity  and  the  wlll- 
ingneas  to  accept  reality. 

They  knew  that  earth  yields  nothing  to 
man  except  the  product  of  his  own  labor. 
They  knew  that  Adam's  curse  is  an  un- 
changing and  unchangeable  law  of  life:  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread  til 
thou  return  unto  the  ground." 

They  knew  that  man  has  but  one  choice  In 
respect  to  this  Immutable  economic  fact,  and 
that  such  choice  Is  simply  this:  Whether  the 
bread  which  he  must  eat  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face  shall  be  the  bread  of  freedom  or  the 
bread  of  bondage. 

They  knew  this  unalterable  decree  of  the 
creator  of  the  universe:  Free  men  cannot  be 
induced  to  produce  things  of  value  unless 
they  are  i>ermltted  to  retain  a  fair  share  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  for  themselves,  their 
families,  and  the  causes  they  hold  dear. 

They  knew,  moreover,  that  man  can  be 
free  only  If  he  Is  wlUlng  to  accept  responsl- 
bUlty  for  his  own  life. 

They  also  knew  the  truth  embodied  In 
Michelangelo's  assertion:  "It  la  only  well  with 
me  when  I  have  a  chisel  In  my  hand." 


As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  the  val- 
iant folks  who  made  America  realized  not 
only  that  economic  freedom  Is  an  absolutely 
necessary  attribute  of  a  free  society,  but  also 
that  It  moet  effectively  encourages  men  and 
women  to  make  of  themselves  everything  Ood 
gave  them  any  posslbUlty  of  becoming. 

POLITICAL     FBEZDOM 

The  men  and  woman  who  made  America 
t>elleved  that,  governments  derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Moreover,  they  had  abeorbed  the  leaaoiu 
taught  by  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the 
people  against  arbitrary  power  for  the  right 
to  be  free  from  tyranny.  Henoe,  they  com- 
prehended some  eternal  truths  respecting 
men  and  government. 

They  knew  that  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  powers  of  government  are  susceptible  to 
the  disease  of  tyrants,  which  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington rightly  diagnosed  In  his  PareweU  Ad- 
dress as  "the  love  of  power  and  proneness  to 
abuse  It."  For  this  reason,  they  realized  that 
the  powers  of  public  officers  should  be  de- 
fined by  laws  which  they  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple are  obligated  to  obey. 

They  also  knew  the  truth  subsequently 
embodied  by  Daniel  Webster  In  this  apho- 
rism: "Whatever  government  la  not  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  Is  a  despotism,  let  It  be  called 
what  it  may." 

For  this  reason,  they  realized  that  liberty 
cannot  exist  except  under  a  government  of 
laws,  i.e.,  a  government  in  which  the  conduct 
of  the  people  is  controlled  by  certain,  con- 
stant, and  uniform  laws  rather  than  by  the 
arbitrary,  tmcertaln.  and  Inconsistent  wills 
of  the  men  who  occupy  public  offices,  and  In 
which  the  laws  accord  to  the  people  as  much 
freedom   as  the   commonweal  permits. 

They  likewise  knew  that  Thomas  Hobbes 
had  proclaimed  an  unalterable  principle 
when  he  said:  "Freedom  Is  political  power 
divided  into  small  fragments." 

They  knew,  moreover,  the  pcdltlcal  truth 
afterwards  phrased  by  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
these  words : 

"Liberty  has  never  come  from  the  govern- 
ment. Liberty  has  always  come  from  the  sub- 
jects of  It.  The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history 
of  the  limitation  of  governmental  power,  not 
the  Increase  of  it.  When  we  resist  therefore 
the  concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting 
the  processee  of  death,  becatise  concentra- 
tion of  power  is  what  always  precedes  the  de- 
struction of   human  Ubertlee." 

For  these  reasons,  they  realized  that  the 
pxjwera  of  government  shotild  be  diffused 
among     different     repoeltorles.     that     "local 
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processts  of  law  are  an  essential  part  of  any 
government  conducted  by  the  people,"  and 
that  'no  national  government  .  .  .  can  be  as 
cloaely  In  touch  with  tboae  who  are  governed 
aa  can  the  local  authorities  In  the  several 
states  and  their  subdivision." 

To  preserve  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity the  blessing  of  freedom,  they  framed  a 
Constitution  which  created  a  government  of 
laws  conforming  to  these  eternal  truths,  and 
which  they  Intended  to  last  for  the  ages  and 
to  constitute  a  law  for  rulers  and  people 
alike  at  all  times  and  under  aU  circum- 
stances. 

RKLIOIOUS    rREKDOM: 

The  moat  heart-rending  story  of  history  Is 
that  of  mans  struggle  against  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny  for  the  simple  privilege 
of  bowing  his  own  knees  before  his  own  Ood 
In  his  own  way.  As  Chief  Justice  Walter  P. 
Stacy  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
so  well  declared  In  one  of  the  great  Judicial 
opinions  of  all  time,  "men  contend  more 
furiously  over  the  road  to  heaven,  which  they 
cannot  see.  than  over  their  visible  walks  on 
earth."  and  history  records  "the  tragic  fact 
that  men  have  gone  to  war  and  cut  each 
others'  throats  because  they  could  not  agree 
as  to  what  was  to  become  of  them  after 
their  throats  were  cut." 

The  men  and  women  who  gave  freedom  to 
America  were  devout  souls.  They  had  learned 
some  of  the  sorrowftU  facts  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  man  In  the  bitter  crucible  of  experi- 
ence. Most  of  them  dissented  from  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  the  churches  established 
by  law  In  the  lands  of  their  origins.  They  were 
denied  the  right  to  worship  God  In  their  own 
ways.  They  were  compelled  to  pay  tithes  for 
the  support  and  propagation  of  religious 
opinions  which  they  disbelieved.  They  had 
their  marriages  annulled  and  their  children 
adjudged  Illegitimate  for  daring  to  speak 
their  marriage  vows  before  ministers  of  their 
own  faiths  rather  than  before  clergymen  of 
the  established  churchee. 

But  these  cruel  oppressions  merely  steeled 
their  convictions  that  religion  Is  a  private 
matter  between  man  and  his  God;  that  no 
human  authority  should  undertake  to  con- 
trol or  Interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science; and  that  "to  compel  a  man  to  fur- 
nish contributions  of  money  for  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  Is 
sinful  and  tyrannical." 

For  these  reasons,  our  ancestors  staked 
the  very  existence  of  America  aa  a  free  na- 
tion upon  the  principle  that  "all  men  have 
a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences."  and  the  corollary 
that  this  natural  and  unalienable  right  can 
be  secured  only  by  keeping  the  hands  of  the 
state  out  of  religion  and  the  hands  of  reli- 
gion off  the  state. 

INTEIXECTUAL     FaXZDOM 

While  I  divide  freedom  into  parts  for  ease 
of  dlscuBsJon.  the  tndlvlalbleness  of  freedom 
becomes  manifest  when  we  realize  that  In- 
tellectual freedom  Is  Inextricably  Intertwined 
with  political  and  religious  freedom,  and  that 
the  full  enjoyment  of  political,  religious,  and 
Intellectual  freedom  is  dependent  upon  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

The  greatest  exponent  of  Intellectual  free- 
dom among  the  men  and  women  who  made 
America  a  living  reality  was  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  said:  "I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar 
of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every  form 
of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

His  contemporaries  shared  JefTerson's  ab- 
horrence of  tyranny  over  the  mind,  and  for 
this  reason  they  adopted  the  First  Amend- 
ment. When  this  amendment  Is  read  In  oon- 
Jimction  with  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  compels  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  states  tis  well  as  the  federal 
government  to  extend  to  every  human  being 


within  our  borders  these  intellectual,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  freedoms: 

1.  Freedom  to  think  whatever  he  pleases. 

2.  Freedom  to  speak  and  publish  his 
thoughts  with  Impunity,  provided  what  he 
says  or  publishes  is  not  obscene  and  does  not 
falsely  slander  or  libel  another,  or  tend  to 
obstruct  the  courts  In  their  administration 
of  Justice,  or  create  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger that  It  will  incite  otliers  to  commit 
crimes. 

3.  Freedom  to  associate  with  others  to  ac- 
complish any  lawful  objective. 

4.  Freedom  to  meet  peaceably  with  others 
for  consultation  and  protest,  and  to  petition 
those  Invested  with  powers  of  government 
for  redress  of  grievances,  real  or  imagined. 

5.  Freedom  to  entertain  such  religious  be- 
liefs as  appeal  to  his  conscience,  to  practice 
his  religious  beliefs  In  any  form  of  worship 
not  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others,  to  en- 
deavor by  peaceful  persuasion  to  convert 
others  to  his  religious  beliefs,  and  to  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation  for  the  support  of  any 
Institution  which  teaches  religion  of  any 
character. 

These  freedoms  are  exercisable  by  fools  as 
well  as  by  wise  men,  by  agnostics  or  atheists 
as  well  as  by  the  devout,  by  those  who  defy 
our  Constitution  and  laws  as  well  as  by  those 
who  conform  to  them,  and  by  those  who 
hate  our  country  as  well  as  by  those  who  love 

It. 

We  cannot  overmagnlfy  the  value  of  these 
freedonas.  This  Is  so  because  they  are  the 
fundamental  freedoms  which  make  It  pos- 
sible for  America  to  endure  as  a  free  society. 

To  be  sure,  the  exercise  of  these  freedoms 
may  require  us  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  In- 
tellectual rubbish.  But  our  country  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  them,  however  much  they 
may  be  abused,  as  long  as  It  leaves  truth  free 
to  combat  error. 

DUTY    TO    PRESERVi:    FREEDOM 

Freedom  Is  hard  to  acquire  or  retain,  but 
easy  to  lose. 

Freedom  is  certainly  not  free.  Our  free- 
dom was  bought  for  us  by  the  blood,  sweat, 
tears,  and  prayers  of  men  and  women  past 
numbering. 

As  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  indi- 
cates, the  most  solemn  obligation  resting 
upon  us  Is  to  preserve  freedom  for  ovu"- 
selves  and  our  posterity. 

This  we  must  do  it  we  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  are  to  enjoy  Its  blessings. 
As  Thomas  Paine  declared  In  Revolutionary 
Days,  "Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  supporting  It." 

This  Is  necessarily  so  because  God  grants 
freedom  only  to  those  who  love  it  and  are 
always  ready  to  guard  and  defend  It.  The 
brave  men  and  women  who  made  the  Amer- 
ica we  love  dedicated  it  to  the  proposition 
that  men  "are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights:  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

Having  done  this,  they  bequeathed  Amer- 
ica to  us  In  trust  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  unhappy  truth  that  the  conflict 
between  tyranny  and  freedom  never  ceases, 
and  that  freedom  always  stands  In  peril  at 
the  hands  of  those  forces  which  seek  to  dom- 
inate the  Uvea  of  others. 

To  aid  us  in  preserving  freedom,  they 
warned  us  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  freedom,  and  that  we  must  recur  to  fun- 
damental principles  frequently  to  save  It. 

DEFEATS    OF    FRKEDOM 

During  recent  years,  the  conflict  between 
tjTanny  and  freedom  has  intensified;  and 
freedom  is  suffering  many  defeats. 

I  will  specify  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  few 
of  them.  In  so  doing,  I  will  undoubtedly  of- 


fend powerful  special  Interest  groups  which 
are  not  averse  to  destroying  the  freedom  of 
others  to  achieve  their  spteclal  objectives. 

I  realize,  moreover,  that  many  sincere  per- 
sons having  no  axes  to  grind  may  disagree 
with  some  of  my  specific  observations.  I 
freely  accord  to  them  their  freedom  to  dlffec 
with  me. 

By  concentrating  ever-expanding  power  in 
Itself,  the  federal  government  Is  substantially 
robbing  the  states  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions of  their  right  to  regulate  local  and 
personal  activities  within  their  borders,  tmA 
individuals  of  their  freedom  to  contract  with 
respect  to  their  commercial  and  personal  af- 
fairs  and  their  private  property. 

By  collecting  and  storing  personal  data 
concerning  individuals  for  which  it  has  no 
legitimate  need,  by  placing  under  covert  and 
overt  surveillance  Individuals  who  dissent 
from  Its  policies,  and  by  branding  the  mem- 
bers of  organizations  obnoxious  to  it  as  in- 
tellectually or  politically  dangerous  to  the 
established  order,  the  federal  government  is 
Invading  the  privacy  of  individuals,  and  dis- 
couraging them  to  exercise  their  First  Amend- 
ment rights  to  freedom  of  thought,  speech, 
and  the  press,  and  their  First  Amendment 
right  to  freedom  of  association,  and  their 
First  Amendment  rights  peaceably  to  as- 
semble and  to  petition  government  for  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

By  extravagant  expenditures  for  domestic 
and  foreign  programs  past  numbering  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  exorbitant  taxes  and  In 
part  by  unprincipled  deficit  financing,  the 
federal  government  Is  confiscating  an  in- 
ordinate proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  la- 
bors of  the  people,  destroying  the  value  of 
their  past  savings  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  earnings  it  permits  them  to  retain,  and 
mortgaging  their  economic  future  and  that 
of  their  children. 

By  adopting  "no- knock"  laws  and  claiming 
for  the  F*re8ldent  as  an  Inherent  power  the 
authority  denied  him  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment, the  federal  government  is  subjecting 
the  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  of  the 
people  to  unretisonable  searches  and  seizures. 
By  adopting  a  preventive  detention  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  denying  jjersons  allegedly  com- 
mitting non-capital  crimes  in  the  District  a 
right  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  since  1789,  I.e.,  the  right  to  release 
on  ball  pending  trial,  and  Imprisoning  them 
merely  because  a  judge  fears  they  may  com- 
mit crimes  In  the  futtire  If  they  are  released 
on  ball. 

By  sanctioning  compulsory  unionism,  the 
Federal  government  is  enpowerlng  unions  In 
practical  effect  to  compel  those  who  labor  to 
become  and  remain  members  of  unions  as 
conditions  of  employment  and  to  participate 
in  strikes  they  deem  unjust  under  pain  of 
severe  unlon-lnfllcted  fines. 

By  denying  children  the  right  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  school  and  requiring 
them  to  be  bused  to  and  fro  to  mix  them 
racially  in  schools  in  undefined  proportions 
pleasing  to  bureaucrats  and  Judges,  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  making  children  of  all 
races  the  hapless  and  helpless  pawns  of  bu- 
reaucratic and  Judicial  tyranny. 

By  demanding  that  all  Americans  be  taxed 
to  support  educational  Institutions  main- 
tained by  churches  to  teach  their  religious 
beliefs,  federal  officials  are  imperiling  the 
right  of  every  American  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation  to  finance  a  violation  of  the  Estab- 
lishment and  Freedom  of  Worship  clauses  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

CONCLUSION 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  say  about  free- 
dom was  much  better  expressed  by  one  of 
Its  foremost  champions,  Rudyard  Kipling,  In 
his  stirring  poem  entitled  "The  Old  Issue."  I 
quote  his  words: 
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"AU  wt  have  of  freedom,  aU  we  use  or  know 
^  our  fathers  bought  for  us  long  and  long 

ago. 
Ancient  right  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we 

draw 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath 

the  law. 
Lance  and  torch  and  tumtUt,  steel  and  grey- 
goose  wing, 
Wrenched  It.  inch  and  eU  and  aU.  slowly 

from  the  King. 
Till  our   fathers    'stabllshed,   after   bloody 

years. 
How  our  King  Is  one  with  us,  first  among  his 

peers. 
So  they  bought  us  freedom— not  at  little 

cost 

Wherefore  must  we  watch  the  King,  lest  our 

gain  be  lost." 
In  closing,  I  assert  that  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  Is  life's  most  precious  value.  If  It 
is  to  endure  In  our  land,  we  must  renew 
our  love  for  it,  exercise  eternal  vlgUance. 
recur  frequently  to  fundamental  principles, 
and  make  manifest  our  determination  to 
guard  and  defend  It,  cost  what  It  may. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EFFECTIVE   CRIME 
PREVENTION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks,  there  have  been  a  series  of  shock- 
ing and  vicious  murders  in  the  Chicago 
area.  These  crimes  have  numbed  the 
community  because  the  victims  were 
mostly  voungsters  who  had  a  whole  life  to 
look  forward  to.  but  who  had  their  future 
abruptly  and  cruelly  taken  from  them. 

Law  enforcement  experts  speculate 
that  although  there  may  be  several 
causes  for  these  murders,  one  fact  which 
stands  out  is  that  many  of  them  were 
committed  by  people  who  had  been  pre- 
viously arrested,  tried,  convicted  and  sent 
to  a  "correctional"  institutions.  As  Mr. 
Harvey  Johnson,  acting  director  of  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission  said — 

Many  of  the  offenders  have  prior  police  re- 
cords and  have  often  spent  time  In  correc- 
tional Institutions.  Obviously  they  haven't 
been  corrected  or  they  wotildn't  be  repeating 
their  crimes. 

This  is  a  very  telling  point,  because  na- 
tionally, it  is  estimated  that  80  percent 
of  all  crimes  are  committed  by  people 
who  have  previously  been  in  correctional 
institutions. 

Mr.  President,  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
convincing  evidence  of  the  need  for  new 
programs  which  can  reverse  the  present 
trend  so  that  once  a  man  comes  out  of 
prison,  it  would  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  that  he  returns  to  a  life 
of  crime. 

There  are  programs  which  have  dem- 
onstrated that  this  is  not  just  a  hopeless 
pipedream.  The  PACE  program  in  Chi- 
cago, the  Manhattan  Court  Employment 
Project  in  New  York,  and  many  others 
which  I  have  discussed  before  on  the 
floor  present  dramatic  proof  that  cor- 
rectional programs  and  institutions  can 
"correct"  if  given  a  chance.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  I  introduced  S.  3185 
and  S.  3922.  Both  of  these  bills  offer 
the  hope  that  offenders  who  pass 
through  our  criminal  justice  system  will 
no  longer  be  a  threat  to  the  community. 
The  first  restructures  the  entire  crim- 
inal justice  system;  the  second  provides 


for  a  new  approach  to  vocational  train- 
ing for  inmates. 

When  someone  asks  why  I  axa  involved 
in   prison   reform,   I   could    give   them 
many  answers.  But  perhaps  none  could 
be  more  dramatic  than  showing  them 
the   article   published   in   the   Chicago 
Daily  News  on  the  weekend  of  Septem- 
ber 16  and  17.  That  article  describes  with 
poignant  accuracy  the  point  I  have  been 
trying  to  make.  By  reforming  and  re- 
organizing our  entire  criminal  Justice 
system,  crimes  such  as  those  which  are 
outlined  in  the  article  will  become  few- 
er. By  cleaning  up  our  criminal  justice 
system  so  that  it  actually  works,  we  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  reversing 
the  fact  that  80  percent  of  all  crimes 
are  committed  by  ex-offenders.  For  the 
protection  of  society  from  the  type  of 
madness  which  the  article  relates,  the 
Congress  needs  to  act  forcefully  and  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTBOK  OF  Vicious  Murders  SPtJES  the 
Qitestion:   Why? 

( By  Edmund  J.  Rooney  and  Phillip  J. 
O'Connor) 


The  Chicago  area  has  been  hit  by  a  wave 
of  vicious  murders  of  children  and  young 
people  in  the  last  few  months  and  officials 
give  varying  opinions  on  why  the  violence 
has  occurred  here. 

Victims  have  ranged  in  age  down  to  18- 
month-old  Renee  Flanagan,  who  was  foimd 
slain  last  Monday  in  a  ch\irch  parking  lot  In 
Mount  Prospect  with  her  mother.  Both  vic- 
tims had  been  sexually  molested. 

Some  of  the  slayings  were  multiple  killings. 
Including  the  slaying  of  a  young  woman  and 
three  others  In  poeh  Barrlngton  Hills  and 
the  murder  of  three  persons  near  Monee. 

The  shocking  series  of  slaying*  has  In- 
cluded several  In  what  are  generaUy  consid- 
ered "safe"  areas,  such  as  a  tranquil  gravel 
road  west  of  Carol  Stream. 

The  commander  of  the  Chicago  poUce 
homicide  unit,  WiUlam  Keating,  said  "There 
has  been  a  rash  of  what  we  call  felony 
murders.  These  are  murders  in  which  a 
felony — such  as  robbery  w  rape — Is  com- 
mitted before  the  murder  Itself. 

"I  don't  know  the  reason  for  the  Increase 
m  felony  murders.  However  I  do  believe  that 
If  the  death  penalty  was  enforced  in  murder 
cases,  it  would  be  a  deterrent. 

"By  this  I  mean  that  the  death  penalty 
should  be  carried  out  within  a  reasonable 
time,  not  have  a  convicted  slayer  silting 
around  for  up  to  12  years." 

Keating  said  that  over  the  years  about  65 
percent  of  Chicago's  murders  have  been  what 
he  calls  "crimes  of  passion."  Keating  said  that 
by  this  he  means  there  was  some  relationship 
between  the  killer  and  his  victim  prior  to  the 
slaying. 

Coroner  Andrew  J.  Toman  said  he  believes 
violent  television  shows  and  movies  are  part- 
ly responsive  fw  some  of  the  shocking  mur- 

Deputy  Coroner  George  Parker,  who  has  of- 
fices in  the  Cook  County  Morgue,  said,  "We 
are  seeing  the  bodies  of  a  lot  more  children 
than  we  used  to." 

Harvey  Johnson,  operating  director  of  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission,  said  that  there 
can  be  a  variety  of  reasons  why  a  person  will 
commit  what  Keating  refers  to  as  felony 
murders. 

"It  can  occur  during  a  theft  to  buy  nar- 


ooUos,  or  sometunee  It  c*n  be  mere  robbery 
for  robbery's  sake  that  davelops  into  mur- 
der," Johnson  said.  "Many  ot  the  oSendan 
have  prior  police  records  and  have  often 
spent  time  In  correctional  institutions.  Ob- 
viously they  havent  been  oorrected  or  they 
wouldn't  be  repeating  their  crlmee." 

Easy  avaUabUlty  of  guns  also  Is  a  factor 
In  the  number  of  muunlers,  Johnson  added. 
Richard  J.  Elrod  said: 

"I'm  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  recent 
upsurge  of  child  murders  and  related  crime*. 
Everything  In  the  capacity  of  law  enforce- 
ment should  be  done  to  prevent  theee  typee 
of  crimes.  AU  offlclaU.  regardless  of  Jurtodlc- 
tions,  should  work  together  to  apprehend 
the  individuals  responsible. 

We've  found  that  people  from  low  socio- 
economic areas  in  the  city  go  into  more 
prosperous  areas  where  they  can  steal  things 
of  higher  value. 

Chicago  police  said  that  surprisingly  there 
have  been  fewer  murders  so  far  in  1973  than 
last  year.  Homicide  Inveetlgatora  said  that 
500  persons  have  been  murdered  in  the  city 
so  far  this  year,  compared  to  586  at  this  time 
a  year  ago. 

Last  year.  Chicago  set  an  ail-tlme  record 
when  the  ntimber  of  murders  aoomed  to  834. 
The  child  murders  have  been  among  the 
moet  shocking. 

Sally  Kandel.  14.  of  531  Mohloan,  Carol 
Stream,  was  found  beaten  to  de*tb  In  a 
cornfield  on  Ues  Rd.  Just  west  of  Carol 
Stream  Wednesday  morning. 

Another  bicyclist,  JuUe  Kathleen  Moie- 
craft,  18,  of  802  P»ord.  Elgin.,  was  found 
beaten  to  death  with  a  pock  n^ar  Stream- 
wood  last  June  22. 

A  16-year-old  NapervlUe  girl.  JuUe  Hanson, 
was  found  stabbed  to  death  in  a  oocnUeld 
near  NapervlUe  July  9. 

A  16-year-old  Lemont  girl,  Janet  Boaaart, 
was  found  shot  to  death  in  a  wooded  area  In 
Lemont  last  Oct.  30. 

A  La  Grange  youth.  Alan  Fredlan  Jr.,  18. 
was  found  beaten  to  death  near  Lyons  Twp. 
High  School  South  last  Oct.  18. 

A  14-year-old  South  Side  youth.  Rodney 
Harris,  14,  was  found  slain  Aug.  25  in  Evans- 
ton.  

Also  among  the  most  grisly  murdac*  w«*e 
the  mass  slaying  of  four  Aug.  4  in  the  poeh 
Barrington  HUls  home  of  retired  insurance 
executive  Paul  M.  Corbett,  67,  who  was  slain 
along  with  three  others. 

The  victims  in  the  triple  mtirder  near 
Monee,  which  occurred  Sept.  4,  were  Stephen 
Hawtree,  58,  his  wife,  Judy,  63,  and  their 
son,  Thomas,  17. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presliitoit,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Businees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urbaai 
Affairs;  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry;  the  Committee  on 
Commerce;  and  the  Committee  on  PI- 
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nance  may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  U  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  later  in  the  day 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Qovem- 
ment  Operations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  367  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 
The  PRESrDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

further  morning  business?  If  not,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate.  Senate 
Resolution  367,  which  the  clerk  will 
please  read  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  resolution  (3.  Res.  367)  by  Utle. 
as  follows : 

A  resolution  to  prohibit  any  notice  of  an 
Increase  In  social  security  payments  from  re- 
ferring to  any  Individual  who  Is  a  candi- 
date for  public  elective  ofHce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  expired  and  morn- 
ing business,  therefore,  is  closed.  Under 
a  previous  order  the  Senate  must  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  3716. 
The  resolution  iS.  367),  which  has  been 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  has  not  yet 
been  acted  on  even  though  the  time  for 
the  morning  hour  has  not  expired,  will 
be  placed  on  the  Calendar  in  accordance 
with  rule  XIV,  paragraph  6,  and  the 
practices  and  precedents  of  the  Senate 
in  dispositions  of  resolutions  going  over 
under  the  rule. 


HEALTH    FACILITIES,     MANPOWER, 
AND  COMMUNITY  MENTAL 

HEALTH  CENTERS  ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate, 
S.  3716,  which  the  clerk  will  please  state 
by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3716)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  pirovlde  for  contmued 
assistance  for  health  facilities,  health  m&n- 
power,  iuid  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  af- 
ter the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health 
PacUlties.  Manpower,  and  Community  Men- 
ial Health  Centers   Act  of   1972". 


Pakt  a — Amindmints  to  the  Pttblic 
Health  Service  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  AS8ISTANCK  UND«R  TrTLK  VI  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Sec.  2.  Section  601  of  such  Act  la  Eonended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■Sec.  601.  In  order  to  assist  the  States  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  60O. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

"(a)    for   the   fiscal   year   ending   June   30, 
1973,  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  yearfr— 
"(1)    »85,000.000   for   grant*  for   the   con- 
struction of  public  or  other  aonproflt  facul- 
ties for  long-term  care; 

•■(2)  $100,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  out- 
patient facilities;   and 

•■(3)  916.000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  re- 
habilitation faculties; 

••(b)  for  grants  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers,  »1 60,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  each  of 
the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years; 

••(c)  for  grants  for  modernization  of  fa- 
cilities referred  to  in  parayaphs  (a)  and 
(b)  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years; 

■•(d)  »100,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  8100,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
veat  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  for 
grants  for  modernization  of  facilities  referred 
to  In  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  which  are — 

"(1)   located  in  metropolitan  areas  having 
a  population  of  500,000  or  mere  persons,  and 
••(2)    Intended  to  serve  a  broadened  pop- 
ulation within  such  metropolitan  area. " 

EXTENSION  OF  LOAN  GUARANTEES  AND  LOANS 
FOR  MODE31NIZATION  AND  OONSTRDCTION  OF 
HOSPITAL    AND    OTHER     MEDICAL    FACrLITIEB 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  6ai(a)il)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  •'during  the  period 
July  1,  1970,  through  June  30,  1973,". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "dur- 
ing the  period  July  1,  1970.  through  June  30. 
1973.". 

(b)  Section  622(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "ending  before  July  1.  1973." 

(C)  Section  631  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1971."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973.". 
(d)(1)  The  title  of  part  C  of  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUo'ws : 

"Part  C! — Construction  ob  Moderneation 
or  Emxrginct  Rooms  and  Development  or 
Area  Emergency  Medicai.  Services  Sys- 
tems" 

(2)  Section  633  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"authorization 
"Sec.  633.  To  assist  In,  Improve,  and  expand 
the  provision  of  adequate  emergency  medical 
services  In  the  Nation  for  the  treatment  of 
accident  victims,  victims  of  sudden  illness, 
and  handling  of  other  medical  emergencies 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  for  special 
project  grants  and  contracts  for  the  plan- 
ning and  development  or  expansion  of  com- 
prehensive area  emergency  medical  services 
systems.  Sums  made  available  under  this 
section  may  be  used  for  construction,  train- 
ing and  manpower  development,  communica- 
tion, transportation.  pubUc  education,  co- 
ordination   of    services    and    faculties    and 


other  components  necessary  for  the  Impla- 
mentation  of  a  plan  submlttad  in  accord- 
ance with  section  635." 

(3)  Part  C  of  such  title  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections : 

"ELIdBILrrY  FOR  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

"Sec    634.    Ftinds    appropriated   pursuant 
to  this  part  shall  be  available  for  grants  and 
contracts  by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Advisory  Council  established  by  section 
638.  and  funds  available  for  grtmts  and  con- 
tracts under  section  633  shall  be  provided  on 
a  matching  btisls  of  up  to  75  per  centum  in 
accordance   with   criteria   of   need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions he  shall  prescribe,  to  States,  political 
subdivisions,  or  regional  arrangements,  com- 
pacts, or  consortiums  comprising  the  govern- 
mental  Jurisdictions  for  at  least  those  areas 
included    in    a    standardized    metropolitan 
statistical  area  (as  determined  by  the  Office 
of   Management   and   Budget)    In   the   case 
of    programs    to    be    carried    out    In    such 
standardized  metropolitan   statistical   areas, 
presenting  a  plan  for  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive     and      coordinated      emergency 
medical    services    for    a    geographical    area 
which  encompasses  an  area  at  least  congruent 
with     an     areawlde     comprehensive     health 
planning  agency  as  established  under  section 
314(b)  of  this  Act  or  multiples  of  such  are* 
(unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
area  cannot  feasibly  operate  under  a  single 
plan  In  which  event  he  may  approve  a  plan 
submitted  for  a  portion  of  such  area) ,  which 
plan  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
meet  requirements  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  635  set  forth  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.    , 

"PLANS  ' 

"Sec  635.  Each  plan  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  634  must  Include  the  following — 
"(a)  reasonable  assurance  that  there  hag 
been  or  will  be  established  In  or  for  the  area 
with  respect  to  which  such  grant  Is  sought, 
an  area  emergency  medical  services  plan- 
ning councU  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  636; 

"(b)  proposals  for  programs  (carried  out 
In  coordination  with  education  and  train- 
ing programs  assisted  under  titles  m,  VII, 
vni.  and  IX  of  this  Act  and  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
such  applicable  title)  for  the  training  and 
continuing  education  of  health  professionals 
and  paraprofesslonals  (with  priority  for  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  TJnlted  States  with 
training  or  experience  In  the  health  care 
field)  In  the  provision  of  emergency  medical 
services  to  victims  of  accident  and  sudden 
Illness  which  programs  must  meet  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations 
and.  In  the  case  of  the  training  of  pars- 
professionals,  must  include  supervised  clin- 
ical training  for  at  least  one-half  of  the 
program; 

"(c)  provision  for  a  conuaunlcatlons  sys- 
tem Including,  at  least,  a  central,  areawlde 
commtinlcatlon  network  linked  with  other 
appropriate  area,  State,  and  national  net- 
works, and  with  maximum  accesslbUlty 
for  the  public  through  a  universal  emer^ 
gency  telephone  number  and  other  means, 
which  system  shall  allow  transmission  of  In- 
formation by  voice,  telemetrj',  or  other  elec- 
tronic method  and  shall  provide  for  cross- 
frequency  patching  capabUlty; 

"(d)  provision  for  an  emergency  medical 
services  transportation  system,  which  shall 
Include  such  air  borne  and  water  borne 
transportation  as  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
Individual    characteristics    (yt    the    area; 

"(e)  provision  for  the  establishment  c4 
easily    accessible,    continuously    operational 
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emergency  medical  service  faculties  In  suf- 
ficient numbers  and  situated  at  strategic 
locations  in  the  area  to  meet  the  emergency 
medical  services  needs  of  the  area; 

"(f)  provision  for  emergency  aoc«8s  to  spe- 
cialized critical  medical  care  tinlts  In  the 
area,  including  provision  for  the  neoeawkry 
transportation  systems  for  such  access,  and, 
where  such  resources  are  nonexistent  or  In- 
adequate in  the  area,  for  access  to  such  units 
la  a  neighboring  area  where  access  Is  fea- 
sible In  terms  of  time  and  distance; 

"(g)  assurance  that  necessary  emergency 
medical  services,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible. shaU  be  provided  to  aU  patients  requir- 
ing services  and  shaU  be  provided  without 
regard  to,  or  prior  Inquiry  as  to,  ablUty  to 

pay; 

••(h)  provision  for  developing  for  submis- 
sion for  approval  by  the  Secretary,  within  one 
year  of  receipt  of  funds  under  this  part,  a 
plan  assuring  an  operational  system  for  pro- 
viding emergency  medical  services  during 
mass  casualties,  natural  disasters,  or  national 
emergencies; 

■■(1)  provision  for  transfer  to  facilities  and 
programs  providing  such  foUowup  care  and 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  as  Is  necessarj-  to 
refiect  the  maximum  recovery  and  restoration 
of  the  patient; 

"(J)  provision  for  a  program  of  public 
education  and  Information  In  the  area  served 
(taking  into  account  the  needs  of  visitors 
to  the  community  to  know  or  be  able  to  learn 
Immediately  the  means  of  obtaining  emer- 
gency medical  services) ,  stressing  appropriate 
methods  of  medical  self-help; 

"(k)  provision  for  periodic,  comprehensive, 
and  Independent  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  emergency 
medical  services  provided  In  the  area;   and 

"(1)  provision  for  a  standardized  patient 
record-keeping  system  meeting  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  In  regulations, 
which  records  shall  cover  the  treatment  of 
the  patient,  from  initial  entry  Into  the  sys- 
tem through  discharge  from  the  emergency 
medical  services  system,  and  shaU,  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent,  be  consistent  with 
ensuing  patient  records  used  In  foUowup 
treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  of  the  patient. 

"area  EMERGENCY    MEDICAL   SERVICES  PLANNING 
COUNCIL 

"Sec.  638.  (a)  The  composition  of  the  Area 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Planning  Coun- 
cil to  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  submitted  under  section  635  shall  In- 
clude representatives  of  the  State  agency  and 
appropriate  areawlde  health  planning  agency 
or  agencies  ( If  any )  established  under  section 
314,  of  the  regional  medical  program  estab- 
lished under  title  IX  of  this  Act  in  the  area, 
of  all  public  safety  agencies  having  responsi- 
bilities within  the  area,  of  hospital  councils, 
public,  voluntary,  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  health  or  health  education, 
of  the  local  government  or  governments  or 
units  thereof  exercising  Jtirlsdlctlon  In  the 
area,  of  uniformed  services  of  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  operating  installations  in  the 
area,  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal faculties  In  the  area,  of  communications 
networks,  mass  media,  and  public  utUltles, 
of  firms,  organizations,  and  other  entitles 
having  responsibilities  related  to  the  pro- 
vision of  emergency  medical  services,  and 
representatives  of  the  general  public  who 
are  not  related  to  the  provision  of  health 
care  and  who  shall  comprise  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  Council's  voting  membership. 
"(b)  The  functions  of  such  Council  shall 
Include  development  in  consultation  with 
the  congruent  areawlde  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  or  agencies  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  314(b),  of  the 
plan  described  In  section  635(f)  for  areawlde 
emergency  medical  services  and  shaU  In- 
clude contlnuoias  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  emergency 
medical  service  system  with  a  view  to  mak- 
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ing     recommendations     for    the 
effectiveness  of   its  operation. 

"aSTKRAOENCT        TECHNICAL        COMIHTTH 

emkrgkkct  mxdical  sexvicxs 
"Sec  637.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
Interagency  Technical  Committee  on  Emer- 
gency  Medical  Services   which   shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  thoee  aspects  and 
resources  of  aU  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  emergency  medical  servloee  to 
assure  the  adequacy  and  technical  soundneas 
of  such  programs  and  activltlee  and  to  pro- 
vide  for   the   fuU    communication   and   ex- 
change of  Information  necessary  to  maintain 
the  necessary  coordination  and  effectlveneas 
of  such  programs  and  activities.  The  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  which  shaU  Include  appro- 
priate scientific,   medical,  or  technical   rep- 
resentation from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the   Department   of   Justice,   the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstrauon,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  the  Federal 
Communications   Commission,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  preparedness,  and  such  other  Fed- 
eral  agencies,  and  parts   thereof    (Including 
components   of   the   Department   of   Health, 
Education,   and  Welfare),  as  the  Secretory 
determines     administer     programs     directly 
affecting   emergency   medical   services   func- 
tions and  responsibilities. 

"NATIONAL       EMERGENCY        JtEDlCAL       SERVICES 
ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  638.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  estab- 
lish a  National  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Advisory  Council  with  which  he  shall  consult 
on  a  continuing  and  regtUar  basis  In  admin- 
istering this  part.  The  CouncU  shaU  consist 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  who  shaU 
serve  as  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  aU  other 
members  of  the  Interagency  Technical  Com- 
mittee established  under  section  687,  and 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, nine  of  which  appointed  members  shall 
be  members  of  the  general  public  who  are 
related  to  the  provision  of  emergency  medical 
services,  and  nine  shall  be  ladl'vlduals  ex- 
perienced in  the  provision  or  development  of. 
or  the  training  of  personnel  to  provide 
emergency  medical  services. 

"(b)  The  functions  of  the  CouncU  shall 
be  to  review  and  advise  the  Secretary, 
through  a  subgroup  which  It  shall  appoint 
on  applications  received  for  grants  and  cxan- 
tracts  under  this  part  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,   except   that — 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term;   and 

•'(2)  of  the  members  first  appointed  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  part,  six  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  six  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
six  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment.  Appointed  members  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  until 
their  successors  have  taken  office. 

■•(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  activities,  and  fifteen  members  of 
the  Council  shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Council  comF>ensatlon  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
.  the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  In 
effect  for  grade  as-18  of  the  General  Sched- 


ule. Including  traveltUne;  and  aU  members, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  aUowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  5703,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

'Sbc.  689,  (a)  No  application  for  a  grant  or 
contract  under  this  part  shall  be  approved 
unless — 

■•  ( 1 )  the  State  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agency  established  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)  and  the  areawlde  health  planning 
agency  established  pureuant  to  section  314 
( b )  have  had  an  opportunity  to  <x)mment 
thereon,  within  ninety  days  of  the  sub- 
mission to  those  agencies  of  copies  of  such 
application,  and  the  applicant  has  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  a  reply  to  any  such  com- 
ments with  a  view  toward  accommodating 
any  objectives  by  and  remedying  any  dlffer- 
ences  with  such  agency  or  agencies. 

"(2)  the  applicant  agrees  to  maintain  such 
records  and  make  such  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  Secretary  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"PAYMENTS    AND    CONTimOHB 

"Sec  640.  (a)  Grants  and  contracts  under 
this  part  shall  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  In  such  Installments  and 
on  such  conditions  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  wUl  beet  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  limit  or 
otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  funds  which  are 
granted  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  other  Federal  law  and  which  are  available 
for  the  conduct  of  medical  emergency  trans- 
portation and  service  programs  from  being 
used  m  connection  with  programs  assisted 
through  grants  and  contracts  tmder  this  part 
where  the  former  pro<rrams  meet  the  stand- 
ards and  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  part. 

"(c)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  part  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.8  C.  639: 
41  U.SC.  5). 

"(d)  No  grants  or  contracts  may  be  made 
under  this  part  in  support  of  an  emergency 
medical  service  system  except  where  all  com- 
ponents of  such  svstem  meet  standards  and 
criteria  estebllshed  in  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  after  taking  Into  account  standards 
established  by  appropriate  national  profes- 
sional or  technical  organizations. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec  640 a.  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  one  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  part  and  every  year  there- 
after, a  report  on  the  adminifttraUon  of  this 
part,  which  shall  include  an  evaluation  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  provision  of  emergency 
medical  services  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  needs  for  such  serv- 
ices are  being  adequately  met  through  aasist- 
ance  under  this  part  and  othei-w'lse  and  his 
recommendation  for  any  legUlatlon  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  provision  of  and  provide 
emergency  medical  services  throughout  the 
Nation  at  a  level  adequate  to  meet  such 
needs." 

STATE    ALLOTMEWTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  602(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foU(5W8: 

•■Sec  602.  ia)(l)  For  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1973.  the  Secretary  shaU 
make  aUotments  to  each  State  from  the  sums 
appropriated  under  subparagraph  (1).  (2), 
or  1 3 )  of  paragraph  ( a )  or  under  subsectloo 
(b)  of  section  601  for  grants  for  ooostruc- 
tion  of  reepectively — 

'•  ( A)  puWlc  or  other  nonprofit  facllltlee  for 
long-term  care, 

■•(B)  public  or  other  nonprofit  outpatient 
faclUtles, 

■•(C)  public  or  other  nonprofit  rehabilita- 
tion faclUtles,  and 

"(D)   public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals 
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and  public  health  centers.  Each  allotment 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  flnanclftl  need,  and  the  extent  of 
the  need  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
which  grants  from  the  allotment  are  to  be 
made  of  the  respective  States. 

"(3)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30.  1973,  the  S«rretary  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  make  allotments 
among  the  States  for  grants  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  facilities  referred  to  In  section 
aoi.  Such  aUotmenta  shall  be  made  from  the 
sums  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  601  and  shall  be  made  among 
the  States  on  the  ba«U  of  the  population,  the 
financial  need,  and  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  modernization  of  such  faculties  of  the 
respective  States. 
••(3)   If— 

■•(A)  the  allotment  for  any  State  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  granu  for  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities  described  In  any  one  of  the 
clauses  (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  such  para- 
graph is  less  than, 

••(B>   the    amount    of    the    allotment    for 
granu  for  construction  of  facilities  described 
In  such  clause  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973.  as  computed  under  this  subsection 
(as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph)  and  subsection  (b) 
(as  in  effect  on  and  after  such  enactment) 
then  such   allotment   shall   be   increased   to 
that  amount  the  total  of  the  increase  there- 
by required  being  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  allotment  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining States  under  subsection  (a)  and  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection  for 
grants  for  construction  of  facilities  described 
In  such  clause  but  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  such  allot- 
ment  of   any   such   remaining    States   from 
being    thereby    reduced    to    less    than    that 
amount.", 

LOAN    UMrTATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec  611.  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guar- 
antee may  be  made  under  this  part  and  no 
agreement  to  make  Interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  Into  under  this  title 
If  the  making  of  such  guarantee  or  the  en- 
tering Into  of  such  agreement  which  would 
cause  the  cumulative  total  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaranteed 
under  this  title  in  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(2)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  to 
make  Interest  subsidy  payments  Is  entered 
into  under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year,  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obligated 
under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year;  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the 
amount  of  g^rant  funds  obligated  under  this 
title  m  such  fiscal  year  equals  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  year." 

.    REGIONAX    SCEDICAL    PKOORAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  902  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(Including  area 
health  education  and  service  centers)"  Im- 
mediately after  "regional  medical  program" 
In  subsection  (a). 

lb)  Title  DC  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 


"AREA   HEALTH  EDUC.\T10N   AND  SERVICE  CENTERS 

•Sec.  911.  Notwithstanding  limitations 
with  regard  to  the  diseases  with  which  this 
tlUe  is  concerned,  the  Secretaxy  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  regional  medical  programs  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  developing  area  health  education  and 
service  centers.". 

(c)  The  title  of  title  IX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


•TITLE  IX— REGIONAL  COOPERATIVE  AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR  EDUCATION.  RE- 
SEARCH, TRAINING,  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION TO  IMPROVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 
AND  MEDICAL  CARE" 

AVAILABILITY    OP    APPW3PRIATION8 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  enacted  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Aot  expressly  in  limitation  of 
the  previsions  of  this  Aot,  funds  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any  program 
for  which  appropriations  are  authorized  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
pencUture  until  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

CONTINTTATION     OF     SUPPOST     OP     NATIONAL 
HEALTH    StTRVETS    AKD    STTTDIES 

SEC.  8.  (a)  Section  305(a)(1)(H)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(H)  a  vital  statistics  system  to  Include 
family  formation,  growth,  and  dissolution; 
and".  .   ,    , 

(b)  SeoUon  306(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
foUowlng:  ";  to  set  standards,  to  establish 
quality  control  systems,  to  develop  uniform 
data  collective  forms,  definitions,  and  proce- 
dures, and  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  training  for  the  collection  and  compUa- 
tlon  of  such  statistics". 

(C)  Section  305(b)  of  such  Aot  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  system  Is  to  be  Imple- 
mented through  contracts  and  grants  In  a 
continuing  program  of  sharing  oosw  with 
States  and  local  governments  to  maintain 
data  svBtems  which  collect  and  provide  com- 
parable data  for  national  purposee." 

(d)  Section  305(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
section  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974". 

CXJNTTNtJATION   OP   ASSISTANCE  FOR  .ALLIKD 
HEALTH   PROFESSIONS 

SEC.  9.  (a)  Section  791(a)  (1)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  791.  (a)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  grstnts  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  new  faculties  for  training 
centers  for' allied  health  professions  or  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
faculties  for  such  centers  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  Jtme  80,  1973;  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  792 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  792.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973;  and  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973;  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  special 
improvement  grants  to  assist  training  centers 
for  allied  health  professions  In  projects  for 
the  provision,  maintenance,  or  Improvement 
of  the  specialized  function  which  the  center 
serves." 

(3)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"(c)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973;  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Juns  30,  1974.  for  grants 
and  contracts  for  specUi  projects  under  this 
subsection." 


(c)  Section  793(a)  of  such  Act  is  tlIru«t^.^^^ 
by  striking  out  all  of  tb«  first  se&teoos 
through  "1873"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thersot 
the  following: 

"S«c.  798.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $12,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1674;  to  cover  th« 
costs  of  tralneeships  for  the  training  of  allied 
health  professions  personnel  to  teach  health 
service  technicians  or  In  any  of  the  alUed 
health  professions  to  serve  In  any  of  such 
positions  in  administrative  or  supervisory 
capacities  or  to  serve  In  alUad  health  profes- 
sions specialties  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  require  advanced  training." 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  794A  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $1,250,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $1360,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;". 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  749B  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;". 

(f)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  794C  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  ths 
provisions  of  this  section  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $6,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;". 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  794D  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  student  loan  funds  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(2)  (B)(1)  810,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973:  and  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  there  are  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan  for 
any  academic  year  ending  before  July  1, 1974, 
to  continue  or  complete  their  education." 

ALLIED  HEALTH  EDITCATTON  COST  STTJDT 

Sec   10.  Section  797  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  retwi  as  foUows: 


"STDDT    OP    COSTS    OF    EDUCATING    STUDENTS    IN 
THE    VARIOUS    ALLIED    KEAITH    PROFESSIONS 

"Sec.  797.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  'Secretary')  shaU  ar- 
range  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  or  studies 
to  determine  the  national  average  annual 
per  student  educational  cost  of  schools  of  the 
various  allied  health  professions  which  lead 
to  a  certificate  of  degree  or  other  appro- 
priate evidence  of  completion  of  a  course  or 
training  for  practice  In  the  various  aUled 
health  professions. 

"(2)  Such  studies  shall  be  completed  and 
an  interim  report  thereon  submitted  aot 
later  than  March  30,  1974,  and  a  final  report 
not  later  than  January  1.  1975,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate,  and  the  committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(3)  Such  studies  shall  develop  method- 
ologies for  ascertaining  the  national  average 
annual  per  student  educational  costs  vaO. 
shall  on  such  basis,  determine  such  costs  for 
school  vears  1972-1973,  1973-1974,  and  the 
estimated  costs  for  school  year  1974-1975  in 
the  respective  disciplines.  The  study  shaU 
also  Indicate  the  extent  of  variation  among 
schools  within  the  respective  disciplines  in 
their  annual  per  student  educational  costs 
and  the  key  factors  affecting  this  variatlwi. 
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T*.  Studies  shaU  employ  the  most  recent 
iai  avioable  from  the  allied  health  profes- 
SJSal  schoou  in  the  country  at  the  time  of 

"^(fl'^such  studies  ShaU  also  describe  na- 
tional uniform  standards  for  determlixlng 
7^^  per  student  educational  costs  for 
«ch  allied  health  professional  school  in  fu- 
^  years  and  estimates  of  the  cost  to  such 
5^1s  of  reporting  according  to  these  uni- 
form standards. 

(5)  The  report  shall  also  Include  recom- 
mendaUons  concerning  how  the  Federal 
Sownment  can  utilize  educational  cost  per 
student  data  to  determine  the  amount  of 
SJl^tlon  grants  under  the  Public  Health 
Swvlce  Act  to  each  aUled  health  professional 

**^(b)(l)  The  Secretary  shaU  request  the 
institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  to  conduct  such  studies 
under  an  arrangement  under  which  the  ac- 
tual expenses  incurred  by  such  Institute  In 
conducting  such  studies  wUl  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  If  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  wllUng 
to  do  so,  the  Secretary  shaU  enter  into  such 
an  arrangement  with  such  Institute  for  the 
conduct  of  such  studies. 

"(2)  If  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  is  unwUling  to 
conduct  one  or  more  of  such  studies  under 
such  an  arrangement,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  Into  a  slmUar  arrangement  with 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  private  groups 
or  associations  under  which  such  groups  or 
associations  wUl  conduct  such  studies  and 
prepare  and  submit  the  reports  thereon  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  (2) ." 

SEX   DISCRIMINATION 

Sec  11.  Section  799A  of  part  H,  title  Vn  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence;  "This  section  shall  not  apply  untU 
July  1.  1978,  in  the  case  of  a  school  of  med- 
icine which  has  begun  the  process  of  chang- 
ing from  being  an  Institution  which  admits 
only  female  students  to  being  an  Institution 
which  admits  students  of  both  sexes,  but 
only  If  It  is  carrying  out  a  plan  for  such  a 
change  which  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary." 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMINT8  TO  TKE  PTTBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Sec  12.  Sections  767.  768.  769.  769A.  and 
769B  (added  by  section  107  of  Public  Law  92- 
157)  are  redesignated  as  sections  769,  769 A. 
769B,  769C,  and  769D,  respectively. 
Part  B — Amendment  to  thb  Mental  Retarda- 
tion PAcn-rriES  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act 

community  mental  health  centers 
Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  for  facilities  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  community  mental 
health  centers  under  this  title  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $40.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975;". 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  tinder  any 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year,  for  construction  of  any 
facility  described  in  this  title  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  funds  are  not  avail- 
able, under  this  title  to  make  a  grant  for  the 
construction  of  such  facility.". 

(c)  Section  224(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  Initial  grants  to  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $90,000,000  few  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $100,- 


000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  nnrttng  Jons  30, 
1976.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973, 
and  each  of  the  thirteen  sucoeeding  fiscal 
yean  there  are  hereby  authortaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  grants  to  such  centers  which  have  pre- 
viously received  a  grant  under  this  part  and 
are  eUglble  for  such  a  grant  by  the  year  for 
which  sums  are  being  appropriated  under  this 
sentence.". 

(d)  Section  246  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1978". 

(e)  Section  247  (d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  fellows: 

"  (d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973;  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jvme  30,  1974;  and  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976." 

(f )  Section  262  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "Jtine  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "June  80, 1976". 

(g)  Section  258(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows : 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $14,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 

(h)(1)  Section  261(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1973," 
the  following:  "$90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1976,". 

(2)  Section  261(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "nine"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "fifteen"  and  by  striking 
"1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975". 
(1)  Section  271(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $46,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $65,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  for  grants 
under  this  part  for  faculties  and  for  Initial 
grants  imder  this  part  and  for  training  and 
evaluation  under  section  272. 

"(2)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974.  and  for  each  of  the  next  twelve  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
continue  to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any 
project  under  this  part  for  which  grants  for 
operating  costs  were  made  from  appropria- 
tions under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  before  July  1.  1975." 

(J)  Section  256(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  eis  follows : 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $75,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975;". 

(k)(l)  Section  220(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing in  paragraph  (1)  the  word  "eight"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "twelve"  and  by 
striking  the  word  "four"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "eight". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "three"  imme- 
diately after  the  word  "next"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "seven". 

(3)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"  ( 3 )  In  any  year  where  funds  appropriated 
do  not  reach  the  level  required  to  fully  fund 
appUcatlons  for  assistance  under  paragraphs 
( 1 )  and  ( 2 ) ,  the  Secretary  shall  distribute 
the  funds  available  as  follows:  30  per  centum 
for  applicants  under  paragraph  (1)  tojd  70 
per  centtma  for  applicants  under  paragraph 
(2)." 

(1)(1)     Section    220(a)     of    such    Act    Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "of  profee- 


stooal  and  teobnloal  psiBonnal"  and  laaart- 
ing  m  Ueu  thxnot  th»  words  "for  open- 

tlonal  cos»".  ^   .  _  . 

(2)  The  caption  for  part  B  of  suon  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Part  B — Grants  ros  Initial  Costs  or 

Operation  of  Cxnters" 
(m)    Section  220  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  ttie  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  ol 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  make  addl- 
ttonal  grants  to  each  center  equal  to  6  par 
centum  of  such  costs,  which  matntatns  a 
bona  fide  program  under  tills  section  or  parts 
O,  D,  F,  and  G,  for  each  such  program.  In 
no  case  shaU  grants  exceed  100  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  any  project." 

(n)  Section  231  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amendad 
by  adding  immediately  after  paragraph  (6) 
the  foUowlng  new  pfwagraphs: 

"(6)  the  serrices  to  be  provided  by  the 
center  are  made  available  to  any  health 
mamtenanoe  or  health  service  organization 
if  in  the  catchment  area  for  such  cent«r; 

"(7)  such  center  has  a  program  whareby 
it  screens,  and  where  practicable  provides 
treatment  for,  persons  within  Its  catchment 
area,  who  may  be  admitted  to  a  State  mental 
health  faculty; 

"(8)  such  center  has  a  pnrogram  for  the 
foUowup  care  of  persons  within  its  catch- 
ment area,  who  are  discharged  from  a  Stat* 
mental  health  faculty." 

(o)  Part  B  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 


"GRANTS     FOR     CONSULTATION     SERVXCTS 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  com- 
munity mental  health  center,  alcoholism 
prevention  and  treatment  faculty,  specialized 
faculty  for  alcohoUcs,  treatment  faclUty  for 
narcotic  addicts,  and  other  persons  with  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems,  or 
faciUty  for  mental  health  of  children,  to 
which  a  grant  under  part  B,  C,  D,  F,  or  G, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  made  from  appropria- 
tions for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1972,  to  assist  It  In  meeting  a 
portion  of  the  operating  oosts  the  Secre- 
tary may,  with  respect  to  such  center  or 
faclUty,  make  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
consultation  services  In  addition  to  such 
other  operating  grants  for  such  center  or 
faculty. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  a  center  or  facility  referred  to  in 
that  subsection  may  not  exceed  100  percent 
of  such  costs. 

"(c)  For  the  purpoees  of  making  initial 
grants  under  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $8.000  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973:  $5,000,000 
for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June  30.  1974:  and 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1975." 

MENTAL    HEALTH    OP    THE    ELDERLY 

Sec.    14.   The   Community   Mental   Health 
Centers   Act   is   amended   by   adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
•■p^nx  a — Mental  Health  of  the  Eldkelt 

"GRANTS     FOR     TREATMENT     PAdLITIES 

"Sec.  281.  (a)  Grants  from  appropriations 
under  section  282(a)  may  be  made  to  pubUo 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions ( 1 )  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  facilities  to  provide  mental  health  services 
for  the  elderly  within  the  States,  and  (2) 
to  assist  them  In  meeting  a  portion  of  the  op- 
erating costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary)  of  a  facUlty  for 
mental  health  of  the  elderly  assisted  with  a 
grant  made  tmder  part  A  or  this  part  or  for 
the  operation  of  new  services  for  mental 
health  of  the  elderly  In  an  existing  faculty. 

"(b)(1)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this 
section  only  with  respect  to  (A)  faculties 
which  are  part  of  or  afflllated  with  a  oommn- 
nlty  mental  health  center  providing  at  !«••* 
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thcM  essential  services  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  cw  (B)  where  there  Is  no 
such  center  serving  the  oommunlty  In  which 
such  raclUtles  are  to  be  situated,  facilities 
with  respect  to  which  aatlsfactory  provision 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  has  been 
made  for  appropriate  utilization  of  existing 
oommunlty  resources  needed  for  an  adequate 
program  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  men- 
tal health  problems  of  the  elderly. 

"(2>  The  grant  program  for  construction 
of  facilities  authortMd  by  subsection  (a> 
shall  be  carried  out  consistently  with  the 
grant  program  under  part  A,  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  such  grant  with  reepect  to 
any  project  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the 
ooet  thereof,  but  not  in  excess  of  66  »^  per 
centum  lor  90  per  centum  In  the  case  of  a 
facility  providing  services  for  persons  In  an 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban 
or  rural  poverty  area),  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

•'(3\  The  grant  program  for  coets  of  oper- 
ating facilities  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  carried  out  consistently  with  the 
grant  program  under  part  A,  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  such  grant  with  respect  to  any 
project  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost 
thereof,  but  not  In  excese  of  70  per  centum 
(or  90  per  centum  In  the  case  of  a  facility 
providing  sen'lces  for  persons  In  an  area  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  ru- 
ral poverty  area) ,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

"(c)  Grants  made  under  this  section  for 
operating  costs  may  not  exceed  the  percent- 
ages of  such  costs,  and  may  be  made  only  for 
the  periods  prescribed  for  grants  for  such 
costs   under  section  242. 

"(d)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  >SO,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1975.  for  grants 
under'thls  part  for  facilities  and  for  Initial 
grants  under  this  part  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses and  for  training  and  evaluation  grants 
under  >.ectlon  282. 

"(2)  There  are  also  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  each  r,t  the  next  twelve  fiscal  years. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  make  [grants  with  respect  to  any  project 
under  this  nart  for  which  an  operating  grant 
was  made  from  appropriations  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  before 
July  1.  1975. 

"TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION 

"Sk;.  282.  The  Secretaury  Is  authorized, 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1973,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1975,  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  cover  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  (1)  developing  specialized 
training  programs  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provisions  of  services  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  elderly:  or  developing  Inservlce 
training  or  short-term  or  refresher  courses 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  such  serv- 
ices; (2)  ^raining  personnel  to  operate,  super- 
vise, and  administer  such  ser\'lces;  and  (S) 
conductlnK  surre3^  and  field  trials  to  evalu- 
ate the  adequacy  of  the  programs  for  the 
mental  health  of  the  elderly  within  the  sev- 
eral States  with  a  view  to  determining  ways 
and  means  of  Improving,  extending,  and  ex- 
panding such  programs." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield).  What  is  the  wish  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  to  come  from  the  Senator's  time,  or 
is  it  not  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side  on  the  i)endlng 
business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  administrative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  staff  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  three 
health  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  j-ield  himself? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  limitation  of  20  min- 
utes on  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  on  the  bill  and  20  minutes  on 
each  amendment,  except  for  amend- 
ments ha\ing  to  deal  with  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act.  which  are  of  1  hoiu-'s  duration. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  7 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  the 
legislative  extensions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  oonttiined  in  the 
committee's  bill,  Mr.  President,  were 
first  introduced  into  the  Senate  as  title 
V  of  S.  3327,  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  Hearings  on  those  ex- 
tensions were  held  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's overall  hearings  on  S.  3327. 

In  that  respect  a  myriad  of  interested 
associations  and  individuals  testified  in 
support  of  the  prompt  extension  of  the 
Hill-Burton,   community  mental  health 
centers,  and  allied  health  training  pro- 
grams.  Except   for   the   administration, 
which    declined    to    testify,    those    who 
urged   prompt   legislative   extensions   of 
these  authorities,  so  as  to  avert  a  monu- 
mental legislative  logjam  next  year — 
which  grows  out  of  the  fact  more  thsm 
a  dozen  high-priority  PHS  authorities 
expire  on  the  same  day — are  as  follows: 
The  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
American    Nursing    Home    Association, 
the   American   Dental   Association,   the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
Association    of    Schools    of    the    Allied 
Health   I»rofessions,   the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agency 
of  Missouri,  the  American  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Dental  Assistants 
Association,  the  Association  of  Dental 
Hs'glenists,  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools,  the  California  School  of 
Dentistrj'  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,    the    American    Psychiatric 
Association,  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  the  Committee  Against 
Mental  Illness,  and  the  National  Coim- 
cil  of  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters. 

With  respect  to  the  administration's 
refusal  to  present  testimony  to  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  insightful  to  recount  the 
legislative  history  with  regard  to  the 
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Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram. 

"The  Hill-Burton  program  was  last  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  in  1970.  At  that 
time  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  from 
this  committee  amended  the  allotmoxt 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  construc- 
tion f  imds  among  the  States  so  as  to  re- 
move the  provision  which  enabled  the 
States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income 
to  receive  a  disproportionately  higher 
share  of  the  Federal  funds — a  provision 
which  had  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  substantial  numbers  of  hospitals  in 
those  States,  in  some  cases  too  many 
hospitals.  That  provision  was  modified 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  was  subsequently 
lost  in  conference  with  the  House.  At 
that  time  the  conferees  agreed  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  in 
respect  to  the  allotment  formula.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-296  provided: 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  formula  specified  In  section 
602(a)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  allotment  among  the  States  of  sums  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  health  f»- 
cllltles,  and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
May  15,  1972,  the  result  erf  such  study,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  such 
changes,  if  any,  in  such  formula  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  desirable,  together  with  his 
Justification  for  any  changes  so  recom- 
mended. ( Page  147  of  compilation  of  selected 
public  health  laws.) 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral letters  from  the  committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  his  re- 
sponses thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:   As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  and  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare,   we   are  ex- 
tremely Interested  m  evaluating  the  report 
to  the  Congress  which  was  required  by  section 
103(d)    of  PubUc  Law  91-296  In  respect  to 
the  effects  of  the  formula  BpecLfled  in  section 
201(a)  (1)   of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for   allotment    among    the    States   of   sums 
provided    for    the    construction    of   health 
faculties. 

As  I  am  sure  you  remember,  the  require- 
ment for  this  report  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee  on  the 
most  recent  extension  of  the  HUl-Burton 
hospital  construction  program.  That  report 
was  to  be  available  to  the  Congress  on  May  15, 
1972,  and  we  had  hoped  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  make  the  results  of  it.  along 
with  any  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  formula,  available  to  the  Subcommittee 
at  the  public  hearing  which  our  Committee 
held  today  In  respect  to  extending  and  im- 
proving title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Since  the  Department  was  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  Committee's  invitation  to 
testify  today  in  respect  to  these  health  pro- 
grams, we  are  especially  anxious  to  prompUy 
receive  copies  of  this  Important  report. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Health. 

Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 
Ranking   Minority  Member,  CommitUe 
on  Labor  and  Public   Welfare. 
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THE  Secret  ART  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  8, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.Kennedt, 
nhn^an    subcommittee  on  Health,  Com- 
^""Se  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  US. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
n«AR  senator  Kennedt:    Thank   you   for 
vourletter  of  May  17,  signed  also  by  Seina- 
wr  Javlts.  requesting  copies  of  the  report  to 
^e  congress  required  by  Section  103(c)   of 
Public  lIw  91-296,  to  study  the  effects  of  the 
formula  utilized  In  allotting  grants  to  States 
Tt  is  regrettable  that  this  report  was  not 
ftvsUable  to  the  Congress  on  May  16:  however. 
J^  are  working  on  Its  preparation  and  you 
^v  expect  it  the  early  part  of  July.  You 
may  be  assured  that  I  share  your  concern 
aS)ut  this  important  health  program,  and 
apologize  for  the  delay  of  the  report. 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

The  Secret  art  of  Health. 

Edtjcation.  and   Welfare. 
Washington,  D.O..  July  26, 1972. 
Hon.  EDWARD  M.  Kennedt, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Com- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  KENNEDT!  ThlS  IS  jUSt  a  nOtC 

to  let  you  know  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
your  letter  of  May  17.  signed  aUo  by  SenatOT 
Javlts  about  the  avaUabUlty  of  the  report 
to  the  Congress  required  by  Section  103(c)  of 
Public  Law  91-296.  to  study  the  effects  of  the 
formula  utilized  In  allotting  grants  to  States. 

As  you  wUl  recall,  In  my  letter  of  June  8 
we  anticipated  that  the  report  would  be 
avaUable  early  In  July.  However,  In  coordi- 
nating the  final  review  of  the  report,  other 
program  considerations  became  apparent 
which  must  be  taken  Into  account. 

You  may  be  sure  I  will  be  In  touch  with 
you  again  as  soon  as  there  has  been  time  to 
evaluate  these  Issues  thoroughly. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson. 

Secretary. 


[Telegram — ^Hand  delivered] 

Mat  11,  1072. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C: 
This  confirms  our  Invitation  to  you  to 
testify  before  the  Senate  Health  Subcommit- 
tee on  title  V  of  S.  3327,  the  HMO  legislation. 
Hearing  commences  9:30  AM  In  Room  6226 
NBOB  on  Wednesday,  May  17,  1972, 

We  specifically  request  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Marston,  Director  of  the  NIH;  Dr.  Endlcott, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Educa- 
tion; Mr.  Hatch.  Director,  Division  of  Allied 
Health  Manpower:  Dr.  Wilson,  Administra- 
tor of  HSMHA:  Dr.  Brown,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Mental  Health:  and  Dr.  Orannlng, 
Director  of  the  HUl-Burton  Program.  The 
Committee  considers  their  testimony  essen- 
tial to  the  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Committee. 

Please  submit  75  copies  of  yotir  written 
statement  not  later  than  24  hours  In  advance 
of  the  hearing  to  4226  N80B. 

Edward  M.  Kennedt, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health. 


Maintenance    OrganUatlon    and    E««)urce« 
Development  Act  of  1972. 

Title  V  would  ertend  Indefinitely  six  major 
health    services    and    training    authorities 
which   would   otherwise  expire   at  the  end 
of  Fiscal  Year  1973.  Theae  authorities  are 
thoMs  for:   (1)  Partnerehlp  for  Health  (a«5- 
tUMi  314  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act), 
(2)   the  HUl-Burton  Program,  (3)   Regloaal 
Medical  Programs,  (4)  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions   Training.     (5)     Community    Mental 
Health  Centers,  and  (6)  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Development  (section  304  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act).  As  I  Indicated 
In  my  testimony  on  8.  3327  before  the  Health 
Subcommittee  on  Aprtl  24.  we  are  aware  that 
these  and  several  other  Public  Health  ServlM 
authorltlBS  expire   at  the  end   of  FY   1973. 
However,  all  these  authorities  are  major  com- 
ponents of  the  Department's  health  program 
and  It  is  our  preference  to  be  able  to  address 
them  all  comprehensively  on  the  basis  of 
information  we  are  currently  analyzing  in 
our  planning,  budget  and  legislative  review 
process. 

At  the  present  time,  our  planning  process 
Is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  a  point  which 
would  permit  us  to  testify  on  May  17  on  these 
expiring  authorities.  Moreover.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  vour  Subconamlttee  would  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  the  pending  HMO  legls- 
latlcwi  before  beginning  consideration  of  leg- 
islation expiring  at  the  end  of  FY  1973. 

We  share  with  the  Congress  the  desire  to 
consider  these  expiring  authorities  well  m 
advance  of  June  30.  1973.  Mr.  Stephen  Kurz- 
raan  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation,  and 
Dr  John  S.  Zapp,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislation  (Health) .  would  be  wUllng  to 
meet  with  the  Subcommittee  staff  to  ex- 
plore a  schedule  for  leglsUtlve  hearings  on 
these  authOTltles  which  would  aUow  ample 
time  for  careful  Ccmgresslonal  consideration. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary. 


The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  16,  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee   on  Health,  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  This  will  confirm 
receipt  of  your   telegram  on   May   11,   1072, 
requesting    the    Department    to    testify    on 
May  17  on  Title  V  of  8.  3327,  the  Health 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  also  authorizes  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Allied  HeaJth  Training  Act. 

Federal  legislation  authorizing  the  sup- 
port for  training  of  allied  health  profes- 
sions persormel  was  initially  enacted  on 
November  3,  1966.  through  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training 
Act  (Public  Law  80-751).  That  law  was 
enacted  in  recognition  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  alUed  health  personnel  to 
the  provision  of  health  services. 

The  initial  legislation  authorized  four 
types  of  assistance  to  "training  centers 
for  allied  health  professions": 

First.  Grants  for  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities: 

Second.  Formula  and  special  improve- 
ment grants  for  improvement  of  educa- 
tional programs: 

Third  Grants  for  advanced  trainee- 
ships  for  alUed  health  personnel  prepar- 
ing to  become  teachers,  administrators, 
supervisors,  or  alUed  health  specialists; 

and  ^    , 

Fourth.  Grants  for  development  of  new 
methods — specifically  for  development  of 
new  types  of  health  persormel. 

Title  in  of  the  Health  Manpower  Act 
of  1968  (Public  Law  90-490)  extended  the 
allied  health  legislation  for  1  year-- 
through  Jime  30.  1970— and  broadened 
the  authority  for  the  developmental 
grants.  It  also  required  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  administration  appraisal  of 
the  programs  thereunder  in  light  of  their 
adequacy  to  meet  the  needs  for  allied 


health  professions  personnel,  togeUiM 
with  his  recommendations.  In  April  1»88. 
tliat  report  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress Among  other  things,  the  report 
identified  the  major  allied  health  man- 
power education  and  training  nee^. 

The  act  wa«  further  extended  for  3 
years  by  the  Health  Training  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970.  PubUc  Law  91-518,  ap- 
proved November  2,  1970.  which  aiso  sig- 
nificanUy  broadened  the  provisions  both 
as  regards  the  purposes  for  which  sup- 
port is  authorized  and  the  scope  of  en- 
tities eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams. ,  .  , 

Thus  the  current  authorities,  which  are 
due  to  expire  June  30.  1973,  and  which 
this  blU  would  extend  through  June  30. 
1974,  include  the  f  oUowiiig : 

First.  Grants  to  allied  health  training 
centers  for  construction  of  teaching  fa- 

clUties;  ,  . 

Second.  Formula  and  special  improve- 
m«it  grants  to  training  centers  ftw  im- 
provement of  educational  programs; 

Third.  Special  projects— grants  and 
contracts— for  experimentation,  demon- 
stration, and  institutional  improvement; 

Fourth.  Traineeships  for  advanced 
training  of  allied  health  professions  per- 
sonnel preparing  to  serve  as  teachera, 
administrators,  or  allied  health  special- 
ists; 

Fifth.  Grants  and  contracts  to  encour- 
age full  utilizaUon  of  educaUonal  talent 
for  allied  health  professions; 

Sixth.  Scholarship  grants,  work-study 
programs,  and  loans  for  allied  health 

students. 

The    legislation    has    made    possible 
Federal  assistance  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  certam  categories 
of  educaUonal  programs  in  junior  al- 
leges colleges,  and  universities,  and  their 
afBllated  clinical  facilities.  According  to 
data  collected  in  recent  surveys  of  allied 
health  educational  programs  in  junior 
and  senior  coUeges.  the  growth  xn  such 
programs  has  been  substantial.  In  five 
medical  aUied  health  educational  occupa- 
tions    receiving     support— occupatiom&l 
therapy,  physical  therapy,  medical,  tech- 
nology, medical  laboratory  assisting,  and 
radiological    technology— programs    In- 
creased from  about  700  In  1966  to  nearly 
1  000  in  1971— a  39-percent  increase— 
and  graduates  from  about  4,000  to  more 
than  10,000— a  150-percent  increase. 

Support  has  been  provided  for  the 
development  of  coordinating  mechanisms 
such  as  organized  groupings  of  allied 
health  training  programs  in  a  single  col- 
lege or  university  and  consortia  or  re- 
gional networks  Involving  a  number  of 
educational  and  service  institutions  in  a 
geographical  area.  Improved  coordina- 
tion of  programs  can  prevent  uimeces- 
sary  duplication  of  faculty  and  facilities, 
promote  training  of  individual  allied 
health  specialists  to  serve  as  members  of 
a  team  and  allow  students  more  easily  to 
move  from  one  type  or  level  of  traimng 
to  another  without  having  to  repeat 
training  in  previously  acquired  knowl- 
edge or  skills. 

In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  a 
statewide  system  Is  being  developed  to 
coordinate  allied  health  professions  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  jumor  coUeges. 
coUeges.  and  universities.  The  system 
wUl  make  It  possible  for  students  to  move 
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easily  and  efficiently  from  entry  level 
training  to  higher,  more  advanced  levels. 
as  well  as  otherwise  contributing  to  more 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  training 
resources. 

Two  projects  in  Connecticut,  one  in 
New  Haven  and  one  In  Hartford,  are  In- 
tegrating allied  health  training  In  high 
schools,  vocational-technical  schools, 
commimity  colleges  and  universities  for 
northern  and  southern  Connecticut  re- 
spectively. The  development  of  guidance 
and  coimsellng  services  and  coordinated 
currlculums  are  among  the  objectives  of 
these  projects  which  are  intended  to  en- 
courage dlssidvantaged  youths  to  pursue 
careers  in  the  health  field. 

A  type  of  consortium  arrangement  in 
dietetics  and  medical  technology  is  being 
supported  at  Florida  International  Uni- 
versity. This  institution  Is  coordinating 
its  upper  collegiate  level  program  with 
the  Junior  colleges  to  enable  the  students 
to  build  on  their  associate  degree  train- 
ing to  achieve  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Another  purpose  for  which  aid  has 
been  provided  under  the  allied  health 
tralnlnc;  authorities  is  curriculum  revi- 
sion. Efforts  to  improve  dletitlc  training 
are  an  example  of  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  working  in  partnership  with 
private  groups  to  achieve  a  desirable  edu- 
cational objective.  Three  projects  are 
under  way  in  different  types  of  schools, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  deter- 
mine if  it  is  possible  to  combine  the 
academic  and  clinical  portions  of  dletitlc 
training,  and  thus  shorten  the  total 
training  time.  Two  of  the  three  projects 
are  supported  under  the  allied  health 
tralnino:  program. 

In  the  area  of  curriculum  development, 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  currlcu- 
lums for  new  types  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel. Under  the  recently  enacted  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1971,  encouragement  is 
being  given  to  efforts  to  prepare  nurse 
practitioners:  tuid  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971 
gives  special  incentives  to  medical  and 
dental  schools  preparing  physician  as- 
sistants and  dental  therapists.  Under  the 
allied  h'^alth  training  authorities,  en- 
couragement is  given  to  other  institu- 
tions to  support  this  type  of  training 
and  also  the  training  of  a  variety  of 
other  new  types  of  personnel,  among 
them  the  physical  therapy  assistant,  the 
hospital  pharmacy  technician,  and  the 
occupational  therapy  assistant. 

Assistance  is  being  given  under  the 
allied  health  training  authorities  for  the 
development  of  proficiency  and  equiva- 
lency tests  to  give  appropriate  recogni- 
tion to  previously  acquired  skill  and 
knowledge,  such  that  persons  who  do  not 
have  all  the  formal  credentials  may  be 
admitted  into  the  health  delivery  system. 
The  Educational  Testing  Service  has  re- 
ceived aid  in  the  development  of  equiva- 
lency tests  for  five  courses  in  medical 
technology.  Support  has  been  provided 
for  the  development  of  a  proficiency  test 
for  physical  therapy  assistance  by  the 
Professional  Examination  Service,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association.  Progress  also  is  be- 
ing made  in  the  development  of  profi- 
ciency tests  in  the  occupational  therapy 
and  radiologic  technology  fields. 


Improved  mechanisms  for  recognizing 
skills  and  knowledge  without  regard  for 
where  the  learning  occurred  are  partic- 
ularly needed  to  permit  discharged  vet- 
erans with  health  training  and  ejiperi- 
ence  to  make  a  smooth  transition  into 
work  in  the  civilian  health  field.  The 
MEDIHC — military  experience  directed 
into  health  careers— program  being  sup- 
ported under  the  allied  health  training 
legislation  has  been  making  outstanding 
progress  in  assisting  veterans  to  move  in- 
to civilian  health  jobs.  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  more  than  3.000  veterans  were 
placed  in  health  related  jobs,  and  1,700 
were  placed  in  training  programs. 

Traineeships  provided  under  the  allied 
health  training  program  are  helping  to 
meet  the  need  for  teachers  and  persons 
with  specialized  administrative  and 
supervisory  skills  for  the  alUed  health 
professions.  Since  the  traineeship  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  19«7,  it  has  grown 
from  supporting  64  trainees  to  about  700 
this  past  year.  In  addition,  a  program  of 
training  institutes  grants  initiated  in 
1971  has  provided  assistance  to  about 
4.000  trainees  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
specialized  training  in  programs  of  less 
than  a  full  academic  year. 

The  revisions  in  the  allied  health  train- 
ing authorities  effected  by  the  Health 
Training  Improvement  Act  of  1970  sig- 
nificantly broadened  the  provisions  as 
regards  both  the  purpose*  for  which  sup- 
port is  authorized  and  the  scope  of  en- 
tities eligible  to  jxartlcipete  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  1970  act  was  not  passed  imtil 
November  20,  1970,  which  was  well  into 
fiscal  yesu- 1971.  The  provisions  of  the  act 
have  been  In  force  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  their  full  impact  is  yet  to  be 
realized. 
This  bill  will  assist  in  that  realization. 
Mr.  President.  S.  3716  also  includes  a 
2 -year  extension  of  the  provisions  in 
existing  law  which  authorize  the  devel- 
opment of  community  mental  health 
centers. 

Mental  illness  and  related  problems 
have  caused,  and  continue  to  cause,  un- 
told suffering  for  the  American  people. 
Moimtlng  evidence  that  comprehensive 
treatment  within  their  home  commu- 
nities helps  the  mentally  ill  to  recover 
more  quickly  and  more  completely 
spurred  the  Congress  to  establish  the 
commimity  mental  health  center  pro- 
gram in  1963.  The  centers  have  since 
become  the  keystone  of  Federal  efforts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  as  many  as  40  million 
Americans  who  require  care  for  a  wide 
variety  of  emotional,  behavioral,  or  social 
disorders. 

This  initiative  reflects  a  new  philos- 
ophy of  treatment,  an  attempt  to  ration- 
alize the  broken,  scattered  pattern  men- 
tal health  services.  To  make  sense  out  of 
the  fragmented  system  and  to  give  more 
Americans  access  to  the  help  they  need, 
the  new  program  has  had  to  break  down 
a  host  of  traditional  system  barriers  that 
have  compounded  the  difficulties  inher- 
ent in  establishing  and  running  an  am- 
bitious and  imtried  program. 

Although  the  centers  are  still  new, 
their  successes  already  prove  them  to  be 
both  an  effective  and  a  humane,  though 
not  complete,  approach  to  providing  the 
kind  of  services  people  need. 

One  major  impact  has  been  the  reduc- 


tion In  reliance  upon  State  mental  hos- 
pitals.  The  availability  of  centers  as  a 
comprehensive,  commimity-based  alter- 
native has  enabled  thousands  of  people 
to  take  advantage  of  new  dnig  treatment 
methods  and  changing  public  attitudes, 
and  to  return  to  their  homes  and  com- 
mimltles  while  still  receiving  the  treat- 
ment they  need.  People  llTlng  In  a  geo- 
graphical area  served  by  a  center  that 
has  been  operating  for  at  least  3  years 
have  only  half  as  much  chance  of  being 
in  a  State  mental  hospital  as  do  people 
in  comparable  areas  not  covered  by  a 
CMHC.  And  when  all  476  of  the  centers 
which  have  so  far  received  grants  are 
operating,  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  will  be  available  to  71  million 
Americans. 

Statistics  showing  that  372,000  people 
received  direct  care  at  CMHC's  in  1969, 
and  518,000  in  1970,  testify  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  need.  Growing  public  ac- 
ceptance has  been  docimaented  both  by 
increasing  visits  to  centers  and  by  recent 
public  opinion  polls. 

The  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health  has  now  declared  a  "National 
Commitment  for  Mental  Health."  de- 
signed to  prevent  mentfil  illness,  to  im- 
prove treatment  for  the  mentsdly  ill,  and 
to  increase  public  understanding  of  men- 
tal health.  This  campaign  is  receiving 
strong,  bipartisan  support. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  firmly  establishing 
the  community  mental  health  center  not 
only  as  an  accepted  and  valued  resource 
for  those  w^lth  mental  health  problems, 
but  as  a  model  for  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated systems  of  health  and  human 
services.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  main- 
tain the  momentum  by  extending  legis- 
lative authority  for  the  CMHC  program. 
CMHC's  are  still  new.  and  further  im- 
provements are  needed  to  fulfill  both  of 
these  potential  roles.  The  recent  report 
of  the  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive 
Law.  among  other  studies,  has  pointed 
up  .some  of  the  deficiencies.  As  in  1965, 
1967.  1968.  and  1970.  we  In  the  Congress 
are  continuing  the  effort  to  respond 
fiexibly  to  experience. 

Some  of  the  new  revisions  concern 
technical,  operational  changes  to  en- 
able centers  to  better  perform  the  tasks 
we  have  given  them.  The  emphasis  In 
support  imtil  now  has  been,  effectively, 
on  constructing  new  facilities;  but  we 
have  found  that  most  of  the  truly  In- 
novative programs  have  used  existing 
buildings,  such  as  storefronts  or  church 
ba,sements.  To  encourage  greater  use  of 
construction  funds  for  purchase  and  ren- 
ovation, the  conamittee  proposes  that 
we  change  the  terminology  to  provide  for 
facility  grants  and  give  preference  to 
such  grant  applications  whenever  pur- 
chase and  renovation  are  feasible. 

Along  similar  lines,  pso-t  B  of  the  law 
currently  provides  staffing  grants  for  the 
salaries  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel.  As  in  1969,  the  committee  rec- 
onmiends  that  centers,  like  other  Federal 
programs,  receive  operating  grants 
for  part  of  all  necessary  operational 
costs.  Only  in  this  way  can  centers  meet 
the  rising  costs  for  rent,  phone  calls,  and 
travel,  the  latter  two  particularly  heavy 
in  rural  catchment  areas. 

Also  in  the  financial  realm,  we  find 
that  it  is  necessary  to  extend  Federal 
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support  through  the  12th  year  of  c^ter 
ooeration.  The  original  plan  was  to  phase 
nut  Federal  funding  of  each  center  and 
Replace  it  with  locally  generated  swport, 
Mid  much  has  been  accomplished  to  this 
«nd  State  and  local  governments,  pa- 
tient fees,  third  party  payments,  fund 
raising,  and  philanthrophy  now  account 
foT??  percent  of  center  revenues.  But 
experience  indicates  that  local  and  State 
funds  alone  are  not  sufHclent  to  support 
the  centers.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Dovertv  catchment  areas.  The  extension 
^Federal  support  to  12  years^i^^  ^^^ 
way  to  enable  the  centers  to  fulfUl  their 
DotenUal.  until  the  passage  of  compre- 
hensive national  health  insurance. 

But  aside  from  these  nuts  and  bolts 
issues  the  committee  sees  an  urgent 
need  to  strengthen  the  double  linkage 
role  of  CMHC's.  One  part  of  this  role 
relates  to  the  CMHC's  place  within  the 
existing  system  of  mental  health,  gen- 
eral health,  and  human  services.  In  order 
to  avoid  duplication,  and  to  insur  j  ready 
access  to  all  services,  true  cooperation 
is  needed  among  aU  existing  human  care 
systems.  The  CMHC  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  iUustrate  the  benefits  and 
workabUity  of  such  integration  in  three 
principal  ways. 

The  bill  requires  that  centers  screen 
all  catchment  area  residents  who  might 
be  placed  in  State  mental  hospitals  and, 
further,  that  they  provide  followup  care 
for  aU  catchment  area  residents   dis- 
charged from  a  State  facility.  This  will 
insure  that  people  will  neither  be  ware- 
housed in  large  State  institutions  nor 
discharged    to    new    warehousing    in    a 
nursing  or  foster  care  home,  and  that 
State  hospitals  will  be  used  in  the  cases 
in  which  they  are  most  appropriate.  The 
bill  also  encourages  CMHC's  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  consultation  to  other  in- 
stitutions and  programs  throughout  the 
social,  educational,  and  health  domains. 
By  now  including  these  grants  under 
operational  grants,  we  hope  to  stimulate 
one  of  the  most  baaic  services  a  CMHC 
can  provide — that  of  prevention.  Finally, 
in  order  to  insure  linkages  with  the  de- 
veloping modes  of  health  care,  the  bill 
requires  that  centers  make  their  services 
available  to  any  health  maintenance  or 
health  services  organization  serving  its 
catclunent  area. 

The  second  part  of  the  linkage  role  oc- 
curs within  the  CMHC  itself  in  relation 
to  high-need  populaticm  groups.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  five  essential  mental  heaJth 
services  each  center  must  provide,  parts 
C  and  D  were  added  previously  to  the  act 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  alcoholics 
and  drug  abusers.  Both  of  these  impor- 
tant programs  are  now  to  be  extended 
and  expanded. 

Two  age  groups  in  our  population  often 
come  out  on  the  short  end  of  services. 
Part  F  recognized  the  need  for  special- 
ized children's  services,  incorporating  a 
wide  range  of  preventive  and  outreach 
efforts  and  developing  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  the  coordination  of  health, 
social,  and  other  human  services  for  chil- 
dren. The  priority  of  this  need  is  under- 
lined by  statistics  showing  increasing 
numbers  and  percentages  of  children  in 
State  mental  institutions.  The  bill  re- 
news   grant    authority    for    specialized 
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children's  programs 
available  funds. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  age  spectnma, 
the  elderly,  too,  are  often  shortehanged. 
The  tragic  situation  where  many  elderly 
persons  find  themselves  imnecessarily 
confined  to  institutions,  because  there  is 
no  adequate  community  care  is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
Although  virtually  all  CMHC's  provide 
some  services  to  the  aged,  only  through 
specialized  programs  can  we  insure  that 
these  people  will  never  again  be  over- 
looked. In  a  new  part  G.  the  biU  au- 
thorizes center  programs  targeted  at  the 
problems  of  the  elderly,  analogous  to  cur- 
rent programs  for  alcoholics,  drug  abus- 
ers, and  children. 

These  specialized  programs  reflect  the 
philosophy  imderlying  the  whole  CMHC 
movement — that  is  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive, integrated  programs  to  combat 
problems.  To  encourage  Individual  cen- 
ters to  take  advantage  of  the  special  re- 
sources in  the  act,  the  committee  recom- 
mends two  mechanisms.  First  is  an  In- 
cCTitive  grant,  available  to  centers  which 
provide  specialized  services  for  one  of 
the  groups  identified  for  attention.  And 
second,  initiation  and  development 
grants  can  serve,  particularly  in  poverty 
areas,  as  a  vehicle  both  for  encouraging 
the  maximiun  F>ossible  cooperation  be- 
tween mental  hesdth  and  related  serv- 
ices, and  for  insuring  citizen  participa- 
tion in  service  planning  and  implementa- 
tion. 

With  this  legislation  we  have  an  op- 
portunity, not  to  be  missed,  of  strength- 
ening a  program  that  has  already  proved 
its  worth  and  its  potential  as  a  provider 
of  vital  mental  health  services  and  as  a 
model  for  future  human  services  col- 
laboration. 

Mr.  President.  S.  3716.  also  contains  a 
number  of  other  important  provisions 
which  I  want  to  briefly  describe.  The 
committee's  bill  contains  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  health  statistics  authority 
for  HEW.  The  bill  will  permit  HEW  to 
implement  Its  Federal-State-local  health 
data  system.  For  that  purpose,  as  well 
as  the  other  activities  of  the  center,  the 
bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $35  million. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  special  $300 
million  3-year  program  to  support  emer- 
gency medical  services  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  that  regard,  the  bill  will  im- 
prove ambulance  services,  hospital  emer- 
gency room  services,  and  the  training 
of  skilled  health  professionals.  As  we 
know.  Mr.  President,  about  half  of  all 
heart  attack  victims  who  die.  die  before 
they  ever  receive  any  medical  treatment. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can 
be  done — and  should  be  done — to  im- 
prove this  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  alert  my 
colleagues  that  in  order  to  expedite  the 
conference  with  the  House  on  expiring 
PHS  legislation.  I  am  proposing  to  amend 
the  bill  to  add  to  it  the  provisions  of  four 
vital  health  bills  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  summer.  These  bills  are: 
The  medical  libraries  bill:  the  public 
health  training  bill:  the  migrant  health 
bill:  and  the  emergency  health  person- 
nel bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  their  inclu- 
sion in  S.  3716  will  expedite  action  on 


them  by  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  bill. 
And  I  urge  my  colleagiiee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  support  it.  The  bill  was 
reported  from  the  committee  with  broad 
bipartisan  support,  as  were  the  other 
four  measures  I  have  Just  described.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Javits)  and  the  dlstln- 
g\ilshed  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senator  Schweikkr. 
Without  their  hard  work  and  their  co- 
operation, It  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble for  the  committee  to  have  reported 
such  an  excellent  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  thnist  of  this 
legislation  is  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  all-important  Hill-Burton  Act. 
We  are  extremey  hopeful  of  being  able 
to  adjust  the  traditional  formula  to  take 
into  consideration  the  need  which  ex- 
ists, for  the  most  part  In  many  of  the  ur- 
ban centers,  particularly  in  the  munic- 
ipal hospitals  that  are  assuming  a 
greater  and  greater  responsibility  in  pro- 
viding health  services,  and  I  believe  we 
can  work  out  a  formula  that  will  be  more 
responsive  to  those  particular  health 
needs. 

Second,  we  have  included  some  $100 
million  that  will  be  available  for  fund- 
ing for  the  urban  hospitals,  which  I  think 
is  an  extremely  important  and  useful 
effort. 

We  have  also  included  in  the  bill  pro- 
vision for  emergraicy  medical  services. 
This  was  the  result  of  an  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  and  I  think  all  those 
of  us  who  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report 
that  was  published  widely  last  Sunday 
recognize  the  need  for  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  included  as  well  a  provision 
for  heaJth  statistics,  which  arc  very  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  any  health 
legislation.  We  are  also  including  in  the 
program,  hopefully,  provision  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  at  mental  health 
centers,  with  their  broadened  responsi- 
bmty  to  help  meet  the  problems  of  drug 
addiction  and  alcoholism,  as  well  as  the 
special  problems  of  the  elderly  and  the 
young,  so  as  to  provide  a  better  service 
to  the  community,  and  the  allied  health 
centers  program  itself. 

I  believe  that  these  programs  will  help 
in  responding  to  many  of  the  varying 
health  needs  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  will  also  have  some  technical 
corrections,  which  will  be  offered  In  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  ranking  Republican  member  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  and  myself . 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  3716.  a  bill 
which  extends  the  Hill-Burton  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  al- 
lied health  training  programs  These 
are  Important  programs  in  the  national 
effort  to  provide  facilities,  personnel  and 
services  for  the  health  of  our  citizens. 
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The  authorities  for  these  programs  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  expire  on 
June  30.  1973.  and  It  Is  Important  that 
the  Congress  move  to  extend  these  au- 
thorities in  advance  of  their  expiration. 
First  enacted  In  1946,  the  HlU-Burton 
program,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  construction  and  modernization 
of  hospital  facilities,  has  been  the  foun- 
dation of  Federal  support  for  the  nearly 
3,800  communities  which  have  provided 
better  health  care  facilities  with  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Originally,  the  program  focused  on  the 
need  to  construct  new  hospital  facilities. 
Now.  the  emphasis  has  moved  to  modern- 
ization of  current  facilities  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  modem  technology  and 
medical  scientific  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  sensitive  ele- 
ment of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  is  the  for- 
mula for  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
States.  When  Hill-Burton  was  first  en- 
acted. Congress  devised  a  formula  which 
gave  a  priority  to  those  States  with  a 
lower  level  of  per  capita  income.  This 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  at  that  time 
States  with  relatively  low  per  capita  in- 
come were  also  States  that  had  the  lowest 
rates  of  existing  hospital  beds  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population.  Thus  the  formula 
included  population  and  the  per  capita 
income  squared.  This  rule  has  become 
known  as  the  per  capita  income  squared 
rule.  The  effect  of  this  formula  has  been 
to  give  the  poor  States  more  money  pro- 
portionately in  relation  to  population 
than  to  wealthier  States.  Frankly,  some 
of  the  Nation  s  more  urban  States  have 
suffered. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  change 
the  formula.  In  1970  the  Senate  added  a 
measure  of  need  to  the  formula.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  provision  was  deleted 
and  tile  original  formula  is  the  existing 
law. 

S.  3716  as  reported  by  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  proposes  a 
new  formula  which  allocates  funds  for 
construction  and  modernization  of 
health -care  facilities  on  the  basis  of 
population,  financial  need,  and  the  extent 
of  the  need  for  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  such  facilities  in  the  respective 
States.  The  formula  is  two-thirds  weight 
on  population  and  income  and  one-third 
on  need. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  this  formula  in  the  committee  bill 
will  be  amended  to  a  formula  of  popula- 
tion income  squared  and  need — 80  per- 
cent weight  on  population  and  income, 
20  percent  on  need.  I  support  such  a 
change. 

Other  provisions  in  this  bill  dealing 
with  Hill -Burton  include  a  limitation  so 
that  the  principal  of  guaranteed  loans 
and  loans  for  which  there  are  interest 
subsidy  payments  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  grant  fimds  obligated  under 
the  act. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  most  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  health  system  in  many 
commumties  Is  the  inability  to  respond 
immediately  and  effectively  to  emergency 
medical  crises.  The  bill  authorizes,  under 
the  Hill-Burton  program,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  support  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  improve  and  expand  emer- 
gency medical  services.  Grants  are  au- 


thorized to  support  programs  which  in- 
clude training  of  specialized  professional 
and  paraprofessional  staff,  a  24-hour 
communications  system  with  appropriate 
linkages  between  a  dispatch  point,  ve- 
hicles, and  emergency  medical  facilities. 
Also  required  of  such  a  plan  are  adequate 
provisions  for  properly  equipped  emer- 
gency vehicles. 

Mr.   President,   one   of   the   problems 
that  we  hear  mentioned  with  regard  to 
the  status  of  the  Nation's  health  is  the 
.shortage  of  medical  personnel,  partic- 
ularly in  the  nonurban  or  rural  areas 
of  the  coimtry.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  our  rural  areas  are  not  properly 
.served,  either  by  appropriate  numbers  of 
professionally-trained      medical     man- 
power or  the  needed  facilities  to  provide 
medical  services.  This  problem  was  con- 
sidered in  some  depth  when  the  Con- 
gress last  year  enacted  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Health    Manpower    Training    Act. 
Several  years  ago  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  recommended 
that  the  Nation's  medical -health  science 
centers,  that  is,  our  medical  universities, 
asstmie  a  role  in  the  development  of  area 
health  education  centers  which   woiild 
serve  as  major  satellites  in  rural  areas 
to  the  university  health  science  centers. 
These  health  education  centers  would 
have  as  a  nucleus  a  hospital,  usually  a 
community     hospital,     and     would     be 
located    in    less-populated    geographic 
areas  or  in  urban  areas  so  densely  popu- 
lated that  a  full  health-science  center 
could   not   possibly   perform   the   broad 
educational    research,    and    community 
service  fxmctions  which  the  report  rec- 
ommended.    Mr.     President,     this     bill 
amends  the  Public  HerJth  Service  Act 
to  permit  the  regional  medical  programs 
to  include,  as  part  of  their  ongoing  pro- 
grams, support  for  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  these  area  heal^  edu- 
cation centers. 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  role  played 
by  allied  health  personnel  in  the  delivery 
of  health  services,  the  Congress,  in  1966, 
enacted   the   Allied   Health   Professions 
Personnel  Training  Act.  This  act  au- 
thorized  four   types   of   assistance   for 
training  centers  for  allied  health  pro- 
fessions:      grants       for      construction, 
formula  and  special  improvement  grants 
for      education      programs,      advanced 
traineeships,    and    grants    for    develop- 
ment of  new  types  of  health  personnel. 
The  pending  bill  would  extend  the  au- 
thorities under  the  act  for:  First,  grants 
to   allied   health   training   centers   for 
construction  of  teaching  facilities;  sec- 
ond, formula  and  special  improvement 
grants  to  training  centers  for  improve- 
ment of  educational  program;  third,  spe- 
cial projects — grants  and  contracts — for 
experimentation,  demonstration,  and  in- 
stitutional Improvement;  fourth,  trainee- 
ships   for   advanced    training   of   allied 
health  professions  personnel  preparing 
to  serve  as  teachers,  administrators,  or 
allied  health  specialists;  fifth,  grants  and 
contracts  to  encourage  full  utilization 
of  educational  talent  for  allied  health 
professions;    sixth,    scholarship    grants, 
work-study  programs,  and  loans  for  al- 
lied health  students.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant section  of  the  bill  since,  as  is 
stated  In  the  committee  report: 


It  has  also  become  quite  clear  that  allied 
health  manpower  la  an  Increasingly  Impor. 
tant  reaource  U  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
providing  accessible,  high-quality,  economi- 
cal health  services  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
committee's  endorsement  of  continued 
assistance  for  the  allied  health  profee- 
.sions  as  a  Federal  commitment  to  de- 
velop critically  necessary  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  we  fsiil  to  think  of  the 
Nation's  mental  health  when  we  speak  of 
our  unmet  health  needs.  Our  system  of 
health-care  delivery  must  become  a 
comprehensive  system,  including  mental 
health  resources,  which  provides  an  ade- 
quate network  of  facilities  and  personnel 
to  ser\'e  the  Nation's  varied  physical  and 
mental-health  needs.  To  this  end.  S.  3716 
extends  and  revises  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  Part  B  of 
the  bill  renews  this  expiring  legislation 
for  an  additional  2  years  and  extends 
Federal  support  for  existing  centers 
through  their  12th  year  of  operation. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  in 
which  the  Commimlty  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  is  deficient  is  in  providing 
for  adequate  delivery  of  mental-health 
services  to  our  children.  The  bill  pro- 
vides an  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive rEinge  of  services  for  this  im- 
portant ix)pulation  group.  Although 
community  mental  health  centers  are 
required  to  provide  servioes  to  children, 
the  bill  places  a  specific  focus  on  pro- 
grams which  are  preventative  in  nature 
Including  outreach  efforts  and  "innova- 
tive approaches  to  coordinating  a  range 
of  comprehensive  health,  social,  and 
other  human  services  for  children." 

The  bill  also  takes  cognizance  of  an- 
other special  population  group,  the  aged. 
According  to  the  committee: 

Although  virtually  all  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  do  provide  services  for  the 
aged,  few  have  provided  comprehensive 
specialized  programs  targeted  at  the  needs 
of  this  group. 

The  bill  seeks  to  emphasize  services 
and  treatment  which  eliminate  the  need 
for  institutionalization  of  the  elderly. 
The  motive  here  Is  to  provide  services 
which  rely  on  community  resources. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  is  extended  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  abuse 
and  addiction  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  anticipated  that 
four  bills  which  have  already  passed  the 
Senate  will  be  attached  to  this  bill  In 
order  to  facilitate  their  consideration  in 
a  House-Senate  conference.  These  In- 
clude medical  assistance  in  areas  with 
health  manpov.-er  shortages,  public 
health  personnel  traineeship  programs, 
migrant  workers,  and  assistance  for 
medical  libraries.  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
Mr.  President,  that  these  bills  have  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate  and  are  being 
Included  in  this  bill  to  insure  that  they 
will  be  on  the  agenda  for  consideration 
by  a  Hoxise-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  adoption  of  the  pending  bill, 
S.  3716, 

"Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
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gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  being  charged. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
oroceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Javits. 

-nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  33,  line  7.  strike  the  word  "Act" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "title". 
On  page  33,  Insert  between  lines  8  and  9 
the  following: 

"TITLE  I— EXTENSION  OP  TITLE  VI 
PROGRAMS" 

On  page  67,  line  7,  add  the  following: 
"TITLE  II— MEDICAL  LIBRARY 
ASSISTANCE 
"SBC.  201.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  Medical  Libraries  Act  of  1972'. 

"EXTENSION   OP   ASSIST AJJCB  TO   SIEOICAI. 
LtBRABlES 

"S«c.  202.  (a)  Section  393(h)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"■(h)  For  the  pvirpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
»17.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  $19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977." 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  394(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoees  of  section  390(b)(2)  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  t)o  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jvme  30,  1974,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $8,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $10,- 
(XX),000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 
1977.' 

"(c)(1)  Section  395(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  'June  30.  1973'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June  30.   1977'. 

"(2)  Section  395(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  'June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1977". 

"(d)  Section  396(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

'"Sec.  396.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 390|b)(5),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $7,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $9,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
$11,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977.' 

"(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  397(a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  390(b)  (6) 
ihere    are    authorized    to    be    appropriated 


$3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  $6,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $8,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3.  1976,  and  $9,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.' 

"(f)    The  first  sentence  of  section  398(a) 
of   such   Act   U   amended   by  striking    June 
30,  1973'  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof    June 
30,  1977'. 

"TITLE  III — EMERGENCY  HEALTH 
PERSONNEL  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
"Ssc.  301.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972'. 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  3a9(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  329.  (a)  There  Is  eetablUhed,  with- 
in the  Service,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Corps  ")  which  shall  consist  of 
those  officers  of  the  Regular  and  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Service  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  the  Secretary  may  designate  and  which 
shall  be  utUlzed  by  the  Secretary  to  Improve 
the  delivery  of  health  care  and  services  to 
persons  residing  in  areas  which  have  critical 
health  manpower  shortages.' 

"(b)  Section  329(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  (a)  designate 
those  areas  which  he  determines  have  criti- 
cal health  manpower  shortages,  (B)  con- 
duct Information  programs  in  such  areas  as 
noay  be  necessary  to  inform  the  public  and 
private  health  entities  serving  those  areas  of 
the  benefits  available  under  this  Act  and  to 
encourage  their  application  for  such  bene- 
fits, and  (C)  assist  such  entitles  to  apply  for 
the  assignment  of  Corpe  personnel  and  other 
benefits  authorized  under  this  Act. 

" '  (2)  (A)  Upon  request  of  a  State  or  local 
health   agency,  or   any   public   or   nonprofit 
private  health  entity  in  an  area  designated 
by   the  Secretary   under   paragraph    (1)(A), 
and  upon  certification  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
State  and  the  district  medical  socletlee  (or 
dental  societies,  or  other  appropriate  health 
societies  a«  the  case  may  be)   for  that  area, 
and  by  the  local  government  for  the  area, 
that  such  hefilth  personnel  axe  needed  for 
that  area,  the  Secretary  may  assign  personnel 
of  the  Corps  to  provide,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  health  care  and 
services    for    all    persons    residing    in    such 
areas  except  that  where  all  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  are  met  in  an  area,  except  cer- 
tification of  need   by  the  State   and  local 
medical,   dental,   or   other   health   societies, 
and  the  Secretary  finds  from  all  the  facts 
presented  that  such  certification  has  clearly 
been   arbltrarUy  and  capriciously  withheld, 
then  the  Secretary  may,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  medical,  dental,  or  other 
health  societies,   assign   such   personnel    to 
that  area.  Corps  personnel  shall  t>e  assigned 
to  such  area  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of  the 
need  for  health  servioes  vrlthln  the  area  and 
without  regard  to  the  abUlty  of  the  residents 
of  the  area  to  pay  for  health  servioes. 

"'(B)  In  providing  health  care  and  serv- 
ice under  the  section.  Corps  personnel  shall 
utilize  the  facilities  and  organizational  forms 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  area 
and  shall  make  services  equally  available  to 
all  persona  in  such  area  regardless  of  the  abil- 
ity of  such  person  to  pay  for  the  care  and 
services  provided  In  connection  with — 

"'(i)  direct  health  care  programs  carried 
out  by  the  Service: 

"  '(11)  any  direct  health  care  programs  car- 
ried out  In  whole  or  in  part  with  P^ederal 
financial  assistance:  or 

"  '(lii)  any  other  health  care  activity  which 
is  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"  '(C)  Any  person  who  receives  health  care 
or  services  provided  under  this  section  shall 
be  charged  for  such  care  or  service  at  a  rate 
and  in  a  manner  (Including  prepayment, 
capitation.  Incentive  reimbursement,  fee-fc^"- 


servlce,  or  other  basis)    established  by  th« 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  regulations,  to  reoowr 
the  reasonable  cost  of  providing  such  care  or 
service:  except  that  if  such  person  Is  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to 
be  finable  to  pay  such  charge  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  fvimlshing  of  such  care 
or  service  at  a  reduced  rate  or  without  charge. 
If  a  PWleral  agency,  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
local  government,  or  other  third  party  would 
be  responsible  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  care  or  service  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion if  such  care  or  service  had  not  been  pro- 
vided under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
collect  on  a  capitation,  prepayment,  Incen- 
tive reimbursement,  fee-for-servlce,  or  other 
basis  from  such  agency  or  third  party  the 
portion  of  such  cost  for  which  It  would  be 
so  responsible.  Any  funds  collected  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  misceUaneous 
receipts  and  funds  allocated  or  obligated  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  be  dependent  on  or 
related  to  such  fees  collected  In  any  way. 

'■(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  (40  UB.C.  471),  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  the  title  to  any  or  all  facul- 
ties, equipment,  and  supplies,  belonging  to 
the  Service  and  being  utUlzed  by  the  Corps 
In  a  medically  underserved  area  designed  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  to  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institution  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  conform  to 
minimum  standards  of  operation  preecrll)ed 
by  him.  In  a  case  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that 
such  real  or  personal  property  is  not  bemg 
UtUlzed  In  conformance  with  such  minimum 
standards,  title  shall  revert  (after  payment 
of  proper  compensation  for  faculty  improve- 
ments, if  any)  to  the  United  States.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  hospital  or 
clinical  faculties  operated  by  '  the  Service 
prior  to  December  31,  1971." 

'•(c)  Section  329(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'Service'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Corps'. 

"(d)   Section  329(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

•■(1)  by  strUing  out  "Service'  In  the  first 
sentence  and  li  erttng  In  lieu  thereof 
Corps',  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  foUowlng: 
',  except  that  If  such  area  is  being  served 
(as  determined  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary) by  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
delivery  faculty  of  the  Service,  the  Secretary 
shaU,  in  addition  to  such  other  arrangenaents 
as  the  Secretary  may  make  to  Insure  the 
avallabUlty  of  care  or  services  by  Corps  p>er- 
sonnel  in  the  area,  arrange  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  hospital  or  faculty  by  Corps 
personnel  in  providing  care  emd  services  in 
such  area,  but  only  If  such  utUlzatlon  shall 
assure  the  continual  provision  of  care  to 
persons  entitled  to  care  and  treatment  at 
such  faculties  at  such  time.': 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "If  there  are  no  such 
faculties  in  such  area'  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Tf  there 
are  no  health  faculties  In  or  serving  such 
area"; 

"(3)  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  'In  providing 
such  care  and  services,  the  Secretary  may 
(A)  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  for  the  use  of  equipment 
and  supplies  of  the  Service  and  for  the  lease 
or  acquisition  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  (B)  secure  the  tempraary  services  of 
nurses  and  allied  health  professionals.':  and 
"(4)  by  inserting  •(!)■  after  '(d)'  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng : 

"  ■  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  at  medi- 
cal and  nursing  schools  and  other  schools  of 
the  health  professions  and  training  centers 
for  the  allied  health  professions,  recruiting 
programs  for  the  Corps.  Such  programs  shaU 
Include  the  wide  dissemination  of  written 
information  on  the  Corps  and  visits  to  such 
schools  by  personnel  of  the  Corps. 
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•••(3)  (A)  Pot  the  purpoee  of  recruiting 
pertoM  for  the  Corp.  who  have  grained  ex- 
52^^  in  the  provUlon  «rf  he*Uh  servl^ 
JT  »  direct  result  of  specialized  mUltary 
training,  the  Secretary.  In  cooperation  ^th 
Sn>ep;rtment  of  Defen-e  and  the  Veterans 
A(UnlnL.tratlon  shall  develop  a  Itet  of  persons 
having  such  experience. 

•••(B)  In  the  assignment  of  personnel  to 
designated  health  manpower  "bof****  t^J 
the  Secretary  shall  give  prlorUy  to  Pereons 
recruited  from  the  list  developed  ^^^J^' 
graph  (A),  with  respect  to  such  IndlvlduaU 

'^^f'sectlon  329(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  •Service"  l°,P»™8™Pj'' 
1  and  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•corps',  and  (2)  by  striking  out  'to  select 
c^i^lssloned  officers  of  the  Service  and  oth« 
personnel-  In  paragraph  (2)  ^^'i;^""^!^ 
ueu  thereof  "to  select  personnel  of  the  Co«T«. 
••(f)  subsection  (g)  of  section  329  of  such 
Act  18  redesignated  as  subsection  (k)  and 
?he  JoUowm?new  subsections  are  Inserted 
after  subsection  (f)   of  such  section: 

'••(a)    The  secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  May  15  o^  «««=^y«"-  . 
^1)   the  number  of  areas  designated  un- 
der subsection  (b)  In  the  '^le'^^ar J^f  P"! 
ceding  the  year  in  which  the  report  is  made 
as  having   critical   health  n^^"P°^«'  f^I 
ages  and  the  number  of  areas  which  tbe  »w 
retarv  estimates  will  be  so  designated  in  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  '^PO'l^' °^^*: 
••  •(2)  the  number  and  types  of  Corps  per- 
sonnel assigned  in  such  preceding  calendar 
^   to^as   designated   under   subsection 
^   the    number   and   types   of   «»dltloMl 
Coros   personnel   which    the   Secretary   estl- 
SX  wUl  be  assigned  to  such  areas  In  the 
^Bndar   year   In  which  the  report  Is  sub- 
mlt^aJr^he  need  (If  any)  for  additional 

personnel  for  the  Corps;  and         

•••(3)  the  number  of  applications  filed  m 
such  preceding  calendar  year  for  assignment 
^  Co?ps  per^nnel  under  this  sect  on  and 
?heMtlon  taken  on  each  such  application. 
"  •t^)  Action  5532  of  title  5.  United  States 
code  shall  not  apply  to  a  retired  o^^e^  of  a 
regular  component  of  a  "^  ff^^^'i,,^"''!! 
who  holds  a  full-time  position  with  the 
Coi^s  during  the  time  he  holds  such  posl- 
tlon. 
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••  ,1,  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  ^ tone 
and  for  such  period  as  he  deems  advisable 
^u«  the  assStance  and  advice  of  experts. 
^Tho^rs  and  consultants,  including  the  serv- 
ices of  advertising  and  other  public  Informa- 
tion specialists,  to  foster,  promote,  and  lin- 
p%ve  ?^e  image  of  the  Corps  with  regard  to 
the  DTOVlslon  of  health  services  and  with 
the  funher  aim  of  emphasizing  recruitment 
of  new  and  retention  of  present  members  of 

*'^!.'r?[P^e  secretary  may  reimburse  appli- 
cants for  positions  In  the  Corps  for  actual 
e^elxses  Incurred  In  traveling  to  and  from 
their  place  of  residence  to  ^-area  In  which 
toey  would  be  assigned  fo?fthe  Purpose  of 
evaluating  such  area  with  regard  to  being 
Il^lraed  in  such  area.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  reimburse  an  applicant  for  more  than 

°°-,gTsectlon  329(k,  as  redesignated  by  this 
Act.  of  such  Act  18  amended  by  striking  out 
■and'  after  •1972;'  and  by  striking  out  the 
p«rlod  at  the  end  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
^  ••  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1974;  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  sums  appropriated  un- 
der this  section  shall  remain  available  until 

^"•^rhf^ctlon  329  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•"(1)  Where  the  Corps  requires  personnel 
assigned  to  designated  shortage  areas  to  ob- 
tain State  and  local  licenses  or  permits,  the 
Secretary    shall    pay    the    fees    therefor.' 

"Sec  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  not  close 
or   transfer  control  of  a  hospital  or  other 


health   care  deUvery   faciuty  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  unless — 

••(1)  he  transmits  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  same  day  and  while  each  House 
^  in  session,  a  detailed  explanation  (meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  )  for  the 
proposed  closing  or  transfer,  and 

••(2)  a  period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  has  elapsed 
after  the  date  on  which  such  explanation  is 
transmitted. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  continuity 
of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  Congress  sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  in  ssBslon  because  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  ninety-day  period. 

••(b)  Each  explanation  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  for  closing  or  transferrUig 
control  of  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
delivery  facility  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

shall  contain—  ♦.♦,^ 

••(1)(A)  assurances  that  persons  entitled 
to  treatment  and  care  at  the  hospital  or 
other  facility  proposed  to  be  closed  or 
transferred  and  persons  for  whom  care  and 
treatment  at  such  hospital  or  other  faculty 
13  authorized  will,  after  the  proposed  closing 
or  transfer,  continue  to  be  provided  such 
equivalent  care  and  treatment  through  such 
hospital  or  other  facility,  or  under  such  new 
arrangement  and  (B)  a  detailed  explanation 
of  how  such  care  will  be  provided  to  such 
persons,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
providing  such  care  and  treatment  to  such 
persons  after  the  proposed  closing  or 
transfer; 

"(2)  (A)  assurances  that  the  capacity  to 
supply  health  services  to  the  critical  man- 
power shortage  areas  near  the  facUUty  wlU 
not  be  impaired  by  the  closing  or  transfer 
and  (B)  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  per- 
sons residing  In  such  areas  will  be  provided 
such  care  and  treatment  after  the  proposed 
closing  or  transfer:  v..  »    ,^ 

••(3)  (A)  assurances  that  any  teaching  pro- 
gram conducted  at  the  hospital  or  other 
faculty  proposed  to  be  closed  may  be  con- 
ducted at  other  appropriate  faculties,  and 
(B)  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  such  pro- 
gram wlU  be  conducted  after  the  proposed 
closing  or  transfer:  and 

••(4)  the  approval  of  those  agencies  estab- 
lished under  section  314  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  having  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  area  In  which  such  hospital  or 
other  facility  Is  located,  where  both  such 
agencels  exist  or  the  approval  of  only  one 
such  agency  where  only  one  exists  In  such 

"SEC.  304.  Section  741(f)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  'The  payments'  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  p€aiigraph.  the  pay- 
ments', and  1 2)  by  adding  after  and  below 
subparagraph    (C)    the  following: 

"  'In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  quaU- 
fled  under  paragraph  (1)  for  payments  on 
the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  a  loan  and 
who.  as  a  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  practices  his  profession  In  an 
area  designated  under  section  329(b),  the 
portion  of  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on 
the  loans  for  which  payments  may  be  made 
for  and  on  his  behaU  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  upon  completion  of  the  first  year  of 
such' practice,  be  50  per  centiun  and.  upon 
completion  of  the  second  year  of  such  prac- 
tice   be   the   remaining   50   per  centum.' 

••Sec.  305.  Section  218  of  the  Public  Health 
Ser\'lce  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  •PTTBLIC   HEALTH  AKD   NATIONAL  HEALTH  SEEV- 
ICE  COEPS  SCHOLARSHIP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

•'  •Sec.  218.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Public 
Health  and  National  Health  Service  Corps 
scholarship  training  program  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "such  program")  Is  to  obtain 


trained  physicians,  dentist*,  nurses,  uul 
other  health-related  speclallata  for  the  N*. 
tlonal  Health  Service  Corps  and  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Corps  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WeUfcre. 

•••(b)  To  be  eligible  for  acceptance  and 
continued  participation  in  such  program, 
each  applicant  must — 

•••(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be 
enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  in  an  accred- 
ited (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  edu- 
cational Institution  in  the  United  States,  or 
Its  territories  or  possessions; 

"  '(2)  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study, 
and  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  aca- 
demic standing,  leading  to  a  degree  In 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  other  health  related 
specialty,  as  determined  by  the  SecreUry; 

••  '  ( 3 )  be  eligible  for,  or  hold  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Reg- 
ular or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  or  be  selected  for  civilian  service  In 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps;  and 

••  ^(4)  agree  In  writing  to  serve  In  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
or  as  a  civilian  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  foUowlng  completion 
of  training  as  provided  In  subsection  it)  ot 
this  section.  In  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  Fed- 
eral Health  Programs  Service,  and  such  other 
programs  as  the  Secretary  may  designate. 

"•(c)  Each  participant  In  such  program 
wm  be  authorized  a  stipend  for  each  ap- 
proved academic  year  of  training,  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  vears.  In  an  amount  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  payable  in  monthly  InstaU- 
ments  The  stipend  shaU  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  pay  and  allowances 
of  a  commissioned  officer  on  active  duty  la 
pav  grade  0-1  with  less  than  two  years  of 
service  plus  an  amount  to  cover  the  reason- 
able cost  of  books,  supplies,  equipment,  stu- 
dent medical  expenses,  and  other  necessary 
educational  expenses  which  are  not  other- 
wise paid  as  a  part  of  the  basic  tuition 
payment. 

••  •(d)  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  an 
accredited  educational  institution  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  other  education  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  covered  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  for  persons  partici- 
pating in  such  program.  If  necessary,  persons 
participating  In  such  program  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  actual  cost  of  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  authorized  In  this 
subsection.  In  Ueu  of  a  contract  with  the 
educational  Institution. 

"  '(e)   A  person  participating  in  such  pro- 
gram shall  be   obligated   to  serve  on  active 
duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  as  a  clvUlan  member  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  following  com- 
pletion of  academic  training,  for  a  period  oi 
time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  wUl 
not  be  less  than  one  year  of  service  on  active 
duty  for  each  academic  year  of  training  re- 
ceived under  such  program.  For  persons  re- 
ceiving a  degree  from  a  .school  of  medicine. 
osteopathy  or  dentistry,  the  commencement 
of  a  period  of  obligated  service  can  be  de- 
ferred   for   the   period   of    time   required  to 
complete  internship  and  residency  training. 
For  persons  receiving  degrees  In  other  heal*? 
professions  the  obligated  service  period  will 
commence  upon  completion  of  their  academic 
training.  Periods  of  Internship  or  residency 
shall  not  be  creditable  In  satisfying  on  active 
duty  service  obligation  under  this  section  ex- 
cept  that   U   such   residency  Is   served  In  a 
Ptibllc  Health  Service  facility  or  facUlty  oi 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  such  resl- 
dencv  shall  be  counted  as  satisfying  the  ac- 
tive duty  service  obligation  under  this  sM- 
tlon. 

••  '(f)  If,  for  any  reasons,  a  person  fans  to 
complete  an  active  duty  service  obligation 
under  this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
tuition,  and  other  education  expenses,  and 
salary  expenses,  paid  under  thU  section  phu 
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interest  at  the  maxlmtim  legal  prevaUlng 
lite  Any  amount  which  the  United  States 
tg  enUUed  to  recover  under  this  paragraph 
ih»U  within  the  three-year  period  beginning 
onthe  date  the  United  States  becomes  en- 
titled to  recover  such  amount,  be  paid  to 
the  United  States.  Until  any  amount  due 
the  United  States  under  this  paragraph  on 
aocount  of  any  grant  under  this  subpart  is 
paid,  there  shaU  accrue  to  the  United  States 
interest  on  such  amount  at  the  same  rate  as 
that  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  respect  to  the  grant  on  account  of 
^ich    such    amount    Is    due    the    United 

States. 

"•(g)  When  a  person  undergoing  training 
in  such  program  is  academically  dismissed 
or  voluntarUy  terminates  academic  training, 
he  shall  be  liable  for  repayment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  other  educational  expenses  paid 
from  Federal  funds,  plus  all  salary  payment 
which  he  received  under  such  program. 

•"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  Individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  Individual  Is 
Impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hardship 
to  such  Individual  and  If  enforcement  of 
such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

•••(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  persons  undergoing  academic  train- 
ing under  such  program  shall  not  be  counted 
against  any  employment  celling  affecting  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"'(J)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  issue  regulations  govern- 
ing the  implementation  of  this  section. 

•"(k)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
program,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $11,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975." 

•Sec  306.  Section  2(f)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  'P»uerto  Rico."  the  foUowlng:  'Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,'  ". 

MIGRANT  HEALTH 


'•TITLE  rv- 
•Sec.  401.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$30.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'not  to 
exceed  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $105,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $120,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975'. 

"Sec  402.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
'and'  Immediately  before  the  clause  designa- 
tion '(U)'  In  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  at 
the  end  of  such  clause  the  foUowlng:  'and 
(111)  premiums  for  a  prepaid  health  care  plan 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  where  such 
clinics  or  special  projects  so  request.  All  such 
clinics,  special  projects,  and  prepaid  health 
care  plans  shall  provide  out-reach  and  fol- 
low-up services;'. 

"Sec  403.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
'(a)'  immediately  after  the  section  designa- 
tion and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $40,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  assist  In  the 
provision  of  necessary  hospital  care  to  do- 
mestic agricultural  migratory  workers  and 
their  famUles." 

"Sec  404.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  new  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'"(c)  In  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  thoee 


appllc*nt8  whose  policy-making  body  la  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  persons  who  are  con- 
sumers of  Its  services,  where  competing  appli- 
cants appear  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  be  equally  qualified. 
"TITLE  V— PUBLIC  HEALTH  GRADUATE 
TRAINING 
"Sec.    601.    Section    308(a)    of   the    PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

'•  •Sec  306.  (a)  There  are  authorlEed  to  be 
appropriated  to  cover  the  cost  of  tralneeshlps 
for  graduate  or  specialized  training  In  public 
health  for  physicians,  engineers,  nunes, 
sanitarians,  and  other  professional  health 
personnel,  $16,000,000  for  the  flaoal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972;  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $22,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $26,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975;  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  and  $34,000,000  for  the  flfloal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977." 

"Sec.  502.  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  •Sec  309.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  project  grants  to  schools  of 
public  health,  and  to  other  pubUc  or  non- 
profit private  institutions  providing  gradu- 
ate or  specialized  training  in  public  health, 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  or  expand- 
ing graduate  or  specialized  public  health 
training  in  such  institutions,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $16,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $16,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973; 
$17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974;  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975;  $19,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3,  1977.' 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  309(C)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

■  '(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  grants,  to 
public  and  nonprofit  schools  of  public  health 
accredited  by  a  body  or  bodies  recognized 
by  the  Secretary,  to  provide  assistance  for — 
"'(1)  comprehensive  and  multldlsclpll- 
nary  training  In  the  field  of  public  health; 
and 

"  *(2)  specialized  conaiUtatlve  servloee  and 
technical  assistance  in  the  field  of  public 
health.' 

"(b)  Section  309  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f<dlowlng 
new  sulasectlons : 

•"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  making  of  grants 
under  subsection   (c). 

"•(e)  In  awarding  grants  made  under 
subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
mary consideration  to  the  relative  number 
of  students  enroUed  In  such  schools. 

"•(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (c),  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $24,500,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $28,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
$31,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976;  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977. 

"'(g)  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
project  grants  to  schools  of  pubUc  he«Uth, 
and  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitutions providing  graduate  training  in 
health  care  administration  and  management 
training,  and  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing or  expanding  such  training  In  such 
Institutions,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973;  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974;  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976; 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  flBcal  year  ending 
June  30.  1977.'. 

"Sec.  504.  Sections    306    and    309    of    the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  are  each  amended 


by  striking  out  'Surgeon  General'  each  place 
It  occtir*  and  Inawtlng  in  Ueu  thereof  '8Mr»- 
tary'." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distlztgui&hed  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs) ,  and  myself,  I  am 
offering  a  package  of  amendments  to  S. 
3716.  which  simply  add  to  the  bill  four 
additional  Senate -passed  Public  Health 
Service  legislative  extensions.  These  four 
measures  are  migrant  health,  medical 
libraries,  public  health  training,  and 
emergency  health  personnel.  We  are 
amending  the  committee's  bill  In  this  re- 
spect, Mr.  President,  simply  to  expedite 
the  passage  of  these  vital  health  pro- 
grams in  this  Congress.  Through  this 
amendment  we  intend  to  place  each  of 
these  programs  before  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  within  the  next 
week. 

As  I  have  indicated,  each  of  these 
measures  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee.  I  support  the 
chairman  m  his  efforts  and  concur  with 
his  statement,  and  I  strongly  support  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Javits. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  63,  Insert  between  lines  5  and  6 
the  foUowlng : 

"(2)  Section  221(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  June  30,  1973'  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  'June  30,  1975'. 

On  page  62,  line  16.  Insert  "  ( 1 )  "  Immediate- 
ly after  "(n)". 

On  page  60,  Insert  between  lines  8  and  9 
the  following : 

"(2|  Section  261(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  "construction  and 
staffing  of  facilities'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'faclUty  and  operating  costs  of  fa- 
culties'." 

On  page  60.  strike  lines  9  through  11,  and 
Insert  In   Ueu   thereof   the   following; 

"  ( 3 )  Section  261  ( b )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"'(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  each  of  the  next  fifteen  years  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  grants 
for  operating  costs  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect under  part  C  or  D  for  which  an  operating 
grant  was  niade  from  appropriations  under 
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BUbwctlon  <a>  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
VMr  endtng  before  July  1 . 1»76.' '  . 

on  page  60,  line  12.  insert  "(D"  Immedl- 
atel?  J^r  ■(l)".  and  on  page  61.  between 
lines  2  and  3  insert  the  following: 

"  (2?  section  271  (a>  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  'construction  of  Mid  of 
^mpensatlon  of  professional  and  technical 

'^Tarictlon  271(b)(3)  of  B^ch  ^f^.^"^ 
amended  by  striking  the  words  -construction 

°'""(4)  Section  271  (c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bv  strtklng  the  words  'costs  of  compensation 
5pJSfe«fonal  and  technical  personner  a^d 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words    operat- 

"*?)^rSge  84.  iMert  between  lines  4  and  5. 
the  following:  .    , 

••(D)(1)  Section  242(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  '^osts  <f!*%: 
^ed  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
UrJl  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
Snlc^l  personnel-  and  InserUng  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  operating  c«»*»^*?f"^. 
mined  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 

**^2)  section  242(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
Btrlkmg^e  word  'three'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'seven'  and  striking  the  word 
•ItghfanT  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'twelve  ; 
••fs)  section  242(b)(2)  Is  ^^^^'^f^..^l 
striwng  the  word  'three'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 

"'"^'•^r^'ctlon  caption  of  section  242  of 
such  Act  18  amended  by  striking  ^^*  ^^'^ 
Staffing   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Oper- 

"''%)  section  243(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
hv  ^triklnK  the  words  •compensation  of 
nrof^  onaf  and  technical  personnel'  and 
f^mng  in  ueu  thereof  'operating  expenses: 
^(V)  lection  244  of  such  Act  is  amended 
bv  striking  the  words  'a  project  for  the  con- 
Btrr^ctlon  or  initial  staffing'  and  Inserting  in 
K  thereof  the  words  faculty  and  operating 

''°'?8M1)    section    261(a)    of    such    Act    is 

amendLJl  by  striking  ^^e  .->1ff '  nro7e«S 
tlon'  and  of  compensation  of  professional 
Ind  t^^nical  pen^^eV  and  ln«rtlngln  Ueu 
of  the  latter  the  words  'operating  coets  . 

•'  ,2)  section  261  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amem^«^ 
bv  striking  the  words  'costs  of  compensation 
of  orof es^onal  and  technical  personnel  and 
ms^rtinriu^^  thereof  the  words  'operating 

''°^%)(K)  section  266(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  'eight'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'twelve  . 

"(B)  section  266(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  striking  the  word  'three  where- 
^r  It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

'^^:rsert"n'264  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  '»  P'^^f  *  ^f„f  .IL^^I 
structlon  or  initial  staffing  of  a  and  insert- 
ing  after  the  word  'faculty  the  words  oper- 

'"(^iSe  62.  line  13.  strike  the  words  "this 

^oii°^  68.  ime  14.  insert  before  the  word, 
•to',    'or  mental  health  of  the  elderly'  . 

On  page  65.  strike  lines  7  through  15.  and 
on  llneTe.  strike  "(3)"  and  Inaert  in  Ueu 

thereof  "(2) 
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Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Javits.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  myself.  I 
am  offering  a  series  of  technical  amend- 
ments to  S.  3716.  which  are  designed  to 
correct  certain  inconsistencies  in  sec- 
tions 13  and  14.  which  deal  with  com- 
munity   mental    health   centers.    These 
amendments  insure  that  the  intent  of 
the  committee  will  be  clarified  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation.  They  have  been 
worked  out  with  the  minority  members. 


I  urge  adoption  of  the  technical  cor- 
rections which  have  been  designated  in 

the  amendment.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  sometimes  a  very  important  bUl 
passes,  Uke  this  one,  with  full  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  not  too  much  debate. 
But  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  measure . 

One  title  of  the  bill  represents  a  crit- 
ical element  In  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  tool 
for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
health  facilities.  Another  title  of  the  bill 
provides  expanded  support  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  which  have 
been  growing  in  importance  and  have  a 
vital  role  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
mental  Illness. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  probably  the 
apostle  here  of  the  idea  of  community 
mental  health  centers  and  has  been  the 
principal  force  for  bringing  about  con- 
siderable attention  to  that  matter,  not 
only  in  these  health  measures  from  his 
own  subcommittee  but  also  in  the  anti- 
poverty  bill.  ^  ,. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  therefore,  the 
aspects  of  Hill-Burton,  the  community 
mental  health  centers  program  and  the 
extension  of  training  In  the  allied  health 
professions— all  of  which  are  contamed 
in  this  very  important  bill.  ^.   .  . , 

Mr  President.  I  hope  not  only  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  this  bill,  as  now  seems 
obvious,  but  also  that  we  will  be  able  to 
get  together  with  the  House  in  this  ses- 
sion and  that  the  biU  may  then  become 
law  because,  as  we  have  perceived  in  our 
committee,  in  cases  of  health— probably 
uniquely  in  cases  of  health — the  lead- 
time  is  very  long  as  between  the  develop- 
ment of  an  idea,  its  implementation,  and 
Its  fruits,  in  view  of  the  problems  of  ade- 
quate training  for  personnel  and  other 
problems  connected  with  really  setting 
up  for  the  deliverj'  of  the  services  for 
which  we  provide  in  this  legislation. 

My  only  purpose  In  this  brief  state- 
ment Is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  bill  to  the  total  complex  of  medical 
care  In  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  exten- 
sively debated,  and  to  congratulate  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  upon  the  fine  work  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  which  has  pro- 
duced this  measure  and  many  other 
measures  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  C(X)PER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  give  my  views  on  the  merits 
of  letters  I  have  received.  I  have  received 
a  number  of  letters  dealing  with  the 
change  in  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  for 
hospital  workers.  This  measure  does  not 
concern  that  matter,  does  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  legislation  in  respect  to  mini- 
mum wage  for  hospital  workers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts and  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

A  quick  reading  of  the  report  and  the 
bill  indicates  the  tremendous  value  of 
this  bUl  in  strengthening  the  Hill-Burton 
program  for  community  centers  and 
many  other  innovative  features  which 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  stroagthen  hos- 
pital facilities  and  to  help  people  who 
need  help  so  badly  in  this  field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  fn»n 
New  York  for  their  statements. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  correct 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  la 
not  a  long  and  extended  debate,  the 
problems  included  in  this  measure  are 
in  many  respects  the  backbone  for  allied 
health  personnel,  and  for  the  building 
of  health  facilities  and  for  community 
mental  health  programs.  I  think  the 
measure  represents  the  best  judgment 
of  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.   President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment 
Mr.    JAVTTS.    I   yield   back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  beck. 

The   question   is  on   agreeing  to  the 

amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  permit  me  at  this  time  to 

offer  an  amendment  that  I  know  he  has 

studied? 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  before 
the  amendment  is  considered.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Robert  Hum- 
phreys, a  staff  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  begUinlng  with  line  B.  strike 
section  4  in  its  entirety  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  602(a)  oi 
the  Public  Health  Sen-ioe  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291 
(b) ) .  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  loi- 

lows  * 

"  '(1)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  afta 
June  30.  1973,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  accord- 
ance   with    regulations,     make    aUotinents 
among  the  States,  from  the  sum  approprlatoa 
under  subparagraph  (1).  (2) ,  or  (3)  of  pwa- 
graph  (a),  or  under  subsection  (b).  of  sec- 
tion 601,  for  grants  for  construction  of,  re- 
spectively (A)  public  or  other  nonprofit  fa- 
culties for  long-term  care,  (B)  P^bHc  or  oUier 
nonprofit  outpatient  faculties.  (C)  public  or 
other  nonprofit  rehabUitatlon  facilities,  and 
(D)    public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals  ann 
public  health  centers.  Each  allotment  sh^ 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  foUowlng  fac- 
tors:   (1)  the  population,  (U)  the  square  or 
the  per  capita  Uicome.  and  (ill)   the  extts^ 
of  the  need  for  construction  of  the  facUitW 
for  which  grants  from  the  allotment  are  ro 
be  made,  of  the  respective  States.  For  P^" 
poses    of    applyUig    the   Preceding   sente^^ 
the  factor  referred  to  In  clause   (')   '^™fj?°: 
shall  be  assigned  a  value  equal  to  the  vaiue 
assigned  to  the  factor  referred  to  in  clause 
(il)    thereof,  and  the  value  assigned  to  ine 
factor    referred   to   m   clause    (111)    shaU  M 
assigned   a  value   equal   to   one-half  of  tne 
value  assigned  to  the   factor  referred  to  B 
clause  (1)  or  (U)  thereof."  " 
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Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
i^idment  has  been  discussed  in  the 
?5!SS  on  llbor  and  Public  Welfare. 
^"^n^v  manager  of  this  legisJ^- 
SS.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
SLdiusetts  >Mr.  Kennedy),  has 
^!3S^onsidered  the  proposal. 
TSrer  the  amendment.  As  mdicated 
,„  the  committee  report  on  this  impor- 
lueSlation.  the  bUl  yould  aJter  the 
f^iniTfor  aUoting  funds  for  hospital 
SSfcS  tJ  tSTstates  by  substitut- 
Sf to  the  existing  formula  one  which 
o^M  equal  weight  to  population,  flnMi- 
Sl  n^and  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
coistruction  of  facilities, 
^e  amendment  offered  would  adopt 
a«^e  formula  agreed  to  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1970  when  it  last  amended  the 

^rSe  formula  would  be  weighted 
on  the  basis  of  40  percent  population.  40 
nercent  per  capita  income  squared,  and 
20  percent    need    for    construction    of 

'^Thifproposal  is.  as  I  say,  a  compro- 
mise between  the  existing  formula  and 
that  proposed  in  the  bUl  as  it  comes  from 
the  committee.  , 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  chairman,  who 
IS  so  knowledgeable  in  this  field  as  the 
ctiairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  will  accept  the  amendment  I 

have  offered.  ^     ^   ^       i^ 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  ihe  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Yorlc  'Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  a  compromise,  but  I  would 
be  less  than  true  to  my  responsibility  as 
a  Senator  from  New  York  and  to  the 
other  industriahzed  States  and  urban- 
ized states  who  are  in  the  ssune  position 
we  Ere  if  I  did  not  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  compromise,  only  be- 
cause the  practicaUties  will  probably 
make  it  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  that 
we  can  do  any  better.  However,  that 
does  not  make  it  just. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
long  since  passed.  It  is  now  26  years,  since 
1946,  when  the  Hill-Burton  formula  was 
first  adopted  due  to  the  gifted  interces- 
sion of  Senator  Hill  of  Alabama,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  a  long 
time.  Circumstances  have  changed  dras- 
tically since  that  time  and  new  method- 
ologies have  been  developed  to  measure 
need  rather   than   per   capita   income 
squared.  The  whole  key  to  the  formula 
was  that   It   gave    the   so-called   poor 
States,  based  on  per  capita  income,  a 
very  heavily  weighted  2-to-l  advantage 
over  the  urbanized  States.  At  the  time. 
that  advantage  could  be  justified — ^I  will 
glYe  the  detail  on  that  in  a  moment^- 
but  that  time  has  long  since  passed.  I 
have  been  waging,  along  with  others, 
and  I  think  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  a  fight  to  change 
this  formula,  because  it  is  simply  out  of 
date.    The     degree     to     which     It     is 
loaded  against  the  urbanized  States  is 
unjustified. 

The  committee  formula  is  a  fair  one, 
composed  of  the  three  components  of  In- 
come, need,  and  population.  But  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  tMr.  Randolph)  would  again 
still  weight  it,  but  this  time,  the  weight- 
ing only  goes  to  40  percent.  It  is  still  per 
capita  income  squared,  but  the  per  capita 
mcome  squared  is  only  40  percent  of  the 
formula.  It  results  in  a  modest  improve- 
ment, say  about  10  percent  In  round  fig- 
ures, in  the  situation  of  the  urbanized 
States,  but  by  no  means  is  it  an  adequate 
improvement. 

The  diflaculty  In  making  a  change  on 
this  is  that  in  the  Senate  where  we  have 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  a  good 
many  States,  if  the  formula  were  equita- 
bly corrected,  would  lose  something.  It 
is  well  known — we  just  saw  It  in  the  rev- 
enue sharing  bill — that  that  is  not  a 
happy  proposition  for  the  urbanized 
States.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  deep  inequity  which  I 
still  protest  and  which  I  cannot  justify, 
but  simply  on  the  practicalities  of  the 
situation.  I  have  had  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  accepting  the  compromise. 

The  factual  situation  is  this:  In  1946. 
when  we  first  loaded  the  formula  against 
the  urbanized  States,  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  eight  States  with  the  highest  per 
capita  income  had  four  beds  per  1,000 
population,  as  against  2.5  beds  per  1,000 
population  in  the  eight  States  with  the 
lowest  income.  But  this  Imbalance  has 
now  been  corrected. 

Now,  4.08  beds  per  1,000  population  In 
the  same  high-income  States  and  the 
low-Income  States  have  raced  ahead  of 
them.  They  now  have  4.34  beds  per  1,000 
population.  So  the  formula  should  be 
correct,  accordhig  to  the  way  the  com- 
mittee corrected  It. 

We  live  In  a  realistic  world.  Some  Im- 
provement is  better  than  no  improve- 
ment. The  process,  notwithstanding  what 
I  have  been  able  to  do  about  it,  is  un- 
doubtedly going  to  be  slow  in  bringing 
back  this  correction.  In  a  sense.  It  is  a 
warning  to  the  urbanized  States.  Once 
we  open  the  door  to  a  lopsided  formula. 
It  will  take  decades  to  root  It  out. 

I  have  no  word  of  criticism  for  those 
who  wrote  that  formula,  which  would 
continue  as  it  was,  and  which  the  mover 
of  the  pending  amendment  has  made  a 
compromise — indeed,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph^  has  tried 
within  the  limitations  he  feels  surround 
him,  as  he  comes  from  a  State  which,  in 
terms  of  per  capita  income.  Is  a  "poor" 
State,  and  he  has  done  his  best  to  reach 
some  accommodation  with  my  own  view- 
point which,  for  myself,  I  caimot  help 
continuing  to  protest  the  inequity  of.  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  my  State  or  of  any 
other  urbanized  State  to  sacrifice  what 
advances  can  be  made,  at  long  last.  In 
begirming  to  change  the  formula. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  accept  the  com- 
promise. But  I  serve  notice  that  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  improve  the  situation 
in  every  other  respect  that  I  can,  and 
on  this  bill,  once  the  terms  of  the  bill  as 
it  is  enacted  into  law  have  expired.  But 
this  is  a  longstanding  inequity.  This  is 
some  correction  but  by  no  means  now 
recognizes  the  new  situation  which  is  al- 
readv  factually  created  by  the  imbalance 
which  has  persisted  over  these  past  26 
years. 


So.  with  those  considerations,  as  I  said 
when  I  started,  the  amendment,  much  as 
I  am  not  happy  about  It,  Is  acceptable  to 

me.  ,  , 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  II  I 
may  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  who,  with 
Senator  Kxnnidt.  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  this  vital  program,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  I  think  might  be  Included 
in  our  discussion. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  know 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
LAbor  has  determined  that  elimination 
of  the  squaring  of  the  present  per  capita 
income  In  the  formula  would  result  in 
a  reduction  of  allotments  for  35  States 
and  territories.  Senator  Javits  has  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  a  change  but 
not  in  the  exact  figures  that  I  have  stated. 
It  is  interesting  that  within  the  act,  as 
amended  by  the  Hill-Burton  legislation 
in  the  last  Congress,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion which  reads: 

The  Secretary  of  IflEW  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  results  of  the  formula  speci- 
fied— 


And  so  forth; 
.    .    .   for   aUotment  among  States  of   sums 
appropriated     for    construction    of     health 
facUltlea  and  shaU  report  to  the   Congreas 
on  May  15.  1972.  the  results  of  such  study. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
we  have  not  received  that  report.  And 
the  report  was  to  be  coupled  with  rec- 
ommendations for  such  changes  If  they 
were  deemed  to  be  advisable. 

In  our  committee  we  have  had  no 
chance,  therefore,  to  review  any  of  the 
recommendations  that  the  Secretary 
might  make.  And  I  am  told  that  the  sur- 
vey has  not  yet  been  concluded  by  HEW. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  understand  that  the 
survey  has  been  concluded  and  has  ac- 
tually been  made  available  to  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived it.  .,_...    i. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  and  I  wish  that 

we  could. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield,  I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  and  I 
have  been  beating  the  doors  of  HEW 
down  for  this  survey  obviously,  because 
it  has  so  much  to  do  with  what  we  are 
doing  today. 

I  have  not  seen  it,  and  I  did  not  know 
it  was  completed. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  join  with  me  m  insisting  that 
this  survey  be  produced.  We  are  acting 
in  the  dark. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  It  would  be 
useful  if  we  were  all  to  join  together  in 
asking  for  it.  My  information  is  that  it 
has  been  completed.  And  we  would  all 
benefit  from  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  there  is  nothing  hividlous 
in  what  I  say  about  any  of  my  colleagues. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  In  the  same 
position  &a  my  State.  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  those  from  other  States  which 
are  benefiting  from  the  present  aUoca- 
tion  formula. 
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It  is  ob\ioasly  invidious  to  us.  The  biU 
is  going  through  without  the  benefit  of 
the  survey  which  could  give  us  some  in- 
formation about  my  claim  that  what  Is 
being  done  under  the  present  formula  is 
not  right.  However,  under  all  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  simply  must  reconcUe  myself  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  on  this  point.  I  would 
want  to  say  that  I  have  attempted  very 
earnestly  to  determine  if  the  report  were 
available,  and  to  secure  a  copy  if  it  were. 
I  did  not  expect  the  report  to  back  up 
what  I  am  attempting  to  do  in  the  form 
of  a  compromise.  However,  I  do  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  as  to  all 
the  facts  about  what  has  been  found  and 
what  recommendations  could  be  made, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  us 
during  our  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant measure.  No  testimony  was  given 
that  I  recall  on  this  subject  in  the  hear- 

So,  I  think  that  before  we  alter  the 
formula  extensively,  we  would  want  to 
know  what  reconunendations  are  con- 
tained in  the  study.  I  say  that  not  be- 
cause I  wish  to  remain  static.  I  wish  to 
be  understanding  in  a  sense  and  be  able 
to  adjust  to  what  is  appropriate. 

I  think  that  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  does  have  a  problem,  of 
course,  with  very  serious  conditions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  shortage  of  hos- 
pitals in  our  State,  we  would  want  to 
cooperate  with  other  States,  industrial 
and  perhaps  the  more  rural.  However. 
I  do  repeat  for  the  Senate  that  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  does  not  expire  until 
the  end  of  the  1973  fiscal  year. 

I  will  join  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  a  letter  or  communication  or  a 
visit,  whatever  would  be  most  helpful 
to  the  Secretan-',  so  that  we  would  have 
the  information  that  our  committee  re- 
quires to  make  a  full  assessment  of  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  formula. 

We  do  have  adequate  time,  I  think,  to 
explore  it  further  before  the  end  of  the 
1973  fiscal  vear  and  make  an  adjustment. 
And  finally,  the  compromise  that  I 
have  offered,  which  has  been  received  in 
an  understanding  way  by  the  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  is  in  a  sense  a 
compromise  that  may  not  be  ja-^tified  in 
the  way  that  I  would  like  to  see  it.  Never- 
theless, I.  in  good  faith,  proposed  this 
compromise,  indicating  my  desire  to  be 
helpful  in  achieving  an  equitable  solution 
of  this  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  We  mentioned  earlier  about 
the  particular  problems  that  many  of  the 
industrial  States  are  facing  and  that 
many  of  the  grreat  cities  of  this  country 
are  facing,  even  outside  of   the  rural 

Prom  the  overwhelming  evidence  one 
becomes  convinced  that  it  is  in  these 
major  urban  areas  where  a  nxmiber  of 
the  hospitals  and  the  municipal  hospitals 
have  lost  their  accreditation.  This  mat- 
ter poses  a  significant  health  problem  in 
many  of  the  communities. 


I  too.  have  joined  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  others  in  urging  that 
the  formula  be  adjusted  to  consider  not 
only  the  income  of  the  population  and 
income,  but  also  need  as  an  important 
element  in  the  allocation  f oi  -nriula  for  the 
HUl-Burton  funds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  for  the  Record 
that  when  John  Veneman.  who  was 
Under  Secretary  of  HEW  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Health  Subcommittee 
in  1970,  said: 

Therefore,  we  are  reoommendlng  that  as 
in  3  1733  the  population  and  per  capita 
income  squared  lormul*  should  be  replaced 
bv  one  comprising  population,  per  capita 
income,  used  only  once,  not  squaring,  and  an 
appropriate  measure  of  health  facUlty  need 
as  the  elements  that  make  up  the  formula 
for  the  allocation  of  all  grant  funds. 


That  goes  back  to  1970.  That  was  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Veneman.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  at  that  time. 

Since  the  requiring  of  the  study  as  a 
result  of  the  conference  on  that  bill  in 
1970  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
I  several  months  ago  asked  Secretary 
Richardson  with  respect  to  the  status  of 

that  study.  „        .   _ 

Then  on  June  8  of  this  year.  Secretary 

ElUot  Richardson  responded  and  in  his 

letter  said : 
We  are  working  on  its  preparation  and  you 

may  expect  It  the  early  part  of  July. 

He  wrote  again  on  July  26  and  said: 
This  Is  just  a  note  to  let  you  know  that 

I  have  not  forgotten  your  letter  ol  May  17. 

The  point  is  the  stwdy.  which  was  due 
on  May  15,  1972,  is  overdue  today  by  four 
months. 

So  we  are  realistically  in  the  position 
today  of  adjusting  the  adidtional  for- 
mula to  at  least  consider  the  element  of 
need  In  effect  what  the  compromise 
amendment  would  provide  would  be  a 
40-percent  formula  based  on  income,  40 
percent  on  population,  £ind  20  percent  on 

need.  ,  ,     ^     .   , 

I  am  hopeful  we  wUl  be  able  to  take 
this  step  forward  and  that  we  wUl  begm 
to  respond  to  the  most  urgent  needs  in 
our  present  hospitals  in  this  country. 

I  would  urge  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  legislation  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  his  amendment. 

I  think,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that 
we  are  in  a  practical  situation  where  an 
accommodation  can  be  reached  and  I 
think  his  amendment  reflects  it. 

Unless  there  is  further  comment  we 
are  wilhng  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one \neld  time  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 

Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  a  word  in  defense  of  Senators  who 
represent  small  States.  Like  Senators 
from  lai-ge  States  they  are  actuated  by 
exactly  the  same  motives,  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures 
say: 


But  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  »ai 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hub 
denied  the  faith,  and  Is  worse  than  an  InfldeL 

I  think  Senators  from  large  States  and 
Senators  from  small  States  should  rec- 
ognize that  even  in  such  Gardens  of  Eden 
as  North  Carolina  and  other  small  States 
people  get  sick  and  need  hospitalization. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  wisdom  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  who  provided  in  the 
Constitution   that   every   State  of  the 
United  States  should  be  represented  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  two  Senators.  That 
was  a  compromise  which  made  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  possible-.  More- 
over, it  is  fraught  with  great  wisdom,  be- 
cause human  beings  being  what  human 
beings  are,  and  being  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  look  after  their  own  in  preference  to 
others.  I  fear  that  the  smaller  States 
woiUd  not  get  any  crumbs  from  the  Fed- 
eral table  untU  the  insatiable  appetites 
of  the  urban  States  are  satished,  if  the 
smaller  States  did  not  have  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  with  the  larger 
States. 

Like  my  friend  from  New  York,  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  and  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
lair  formula  that  would  make  a  fair 
distribution,  but  frankly  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anyone  in  the  United  States  who 
is  capable  of  deteiTnining  with  exactness 
what  the  particular  needs  are  in  the 
various  sections.  I  find  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  great  needs  in  the  hos- 
pitalization field. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  make  these 
remarks  because  I  think,  after  aU,  Sen- 
ators from  small  States  have  exactly  the 
same  right  to  look  after  their  own  as 
Senators  from  larger  States,  and  it  is 
very  fortunate  that  we  have  this  con- 
stitutional principle  that  all  the  States 
have  equal  representation  in  the  Senate. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  think  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  end  of  the  amendments  I  know  about. 
I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  time  not  to  be  charged,  to  set 
if  other  Senators  have  amendments,  and 
then  we  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  not  to  be 

cll.SLI'SCCl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  be  rescinded.  ,„„v,„,,t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
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that  the  time  consumed  by  the  quorum 


call- 


the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  which 

side  is  time?  ^. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  imanimous  conseiv 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  withdraw  it. 
•  Sr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  passage.  ,.^,^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr     CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  Uke  to  express  my  support  and  ap- 
proval of  S.  3716  as  it  was  «Ported  from 
Snunittee.  This  biU,  the  proposed  Health 
SStles    Manpower,    and   Community 
Eta  Health  Centers  Act  of  1972,  will 
extend  and  expand  several  authorities  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  as  well  as 
Se  community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  the 
authorities  are  the  Hill-Burton  authori- 
ties the  authorities  to  support  programs 
for  the  training  of  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  a  new  authority  which  was 
contained  in  an  amendment  I  offered  in 
committee    to    support;    comprehensive 
community  wide  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices systems.  ,   ^  ^  ,„  a 
Each  of  the  programs  included  in  S. 
3716  are  indispensable  to  the  functioning 
of  the  Nation's  health  system. 

HXLL-BrRTON   PROGR.4M 

The  Hill-Burton  program  for  the  past 
25  years  lias  provided  the  means  neces- 
sary to  enable  our  communities  to  meet 
the  need  for  medical  facilities.  This  au- 
thority Is  extended  and  in  addition  the 
committee,  recognizing  changes  which 
are  occurring  as  a  result  of  population 
shifts  and  social  change,  has  placed  new 
emphasis  on  construction  of  outpatient 
facOities,  particularly  In  areas  having  a 
large  proportion  of  low-income  residents, 
as  weU  as  on  projects  for  renovation  and 
modernization  of  existing  medical 
facilities. 

ALLIED  HEALTH  TRAINING 

Authorities  for  support  of  training  in 
the  allied  health  professions  are  extended 
for  1  year  by  S.  3716.  The  whole  area  of 
training  in  these  professions  is  under- 
going such  a  rapid  change  and  growth 
and  is  so  closely  related  to  training  in 
the  health  professions  and  in  the  nurs- 
ing profession,  that  any  substantive 
change  in  these  authorities  should  be 
done  in  conjunction  with  changes  in 
authorities  for  health  professions  and 
nurse  tr allying.  The  1-year  extension  will 
result  in  simultaneous  expansion  of  the 
committee  to  study  all  these  authorities 
and  will  develop  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  improving  Federal  programs  of 
support  in  the  entire  area  of  health 
training. 

I  have  consistently  urged  the  initiation 
ot  programs  to  encoiurage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  roles  for  existing  health 
professionals  and  paraprofesslonals,  and 
for  the  development  of  new  types  of 
health  care  providers.  I  have  also  urged 
that  legislation  provide  incentives  and 
opportunities  for  the  team  training  of 
health  care  personnel,  so  that  the  inter- 
relationships of  the  skills  of  each  type  of 
provider  will  be  evident  to  each  and  will 
be  practiced  in  a  maimer  most  effec- 
tively utilizing  each  skill.  I  believe  study- 
ing each  of  the  authorities  for  health 
training  together  will  provide  the  opti- 
mum opportimity  to  legislate  effectively 
in  this  area. 


S  3716  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  study  to  determtoe  the 
cost  of  aUied  healtii  education.  Informa- 
tion provided  the  committee  as  a  result 
of  this  study  should  prove  invaluable  In 
developing  legislation  when  the  authon- 
ties  are  next  scheduled  for  renewal. 

COMMTJKrrT     MINTAL     H«ALTB     CENTERS 

A  third  basic  authority  extended  is  that 
of  the  community  mental  health  centers 
which  is  extended  for  an  additional  2 
vears  through  fiscal  year  1975. 

Two  major  changes  are  made  in  this 
authority,  one  to  provide  increased  em- 
phasis on  programs  for  chUdren  and  one 
to  add  new  programs  for  mental  health 
services  for  the  elderly.  While  services  for 
both  of  these  groups  are  aheady  author- 
ized under  existing  legislaUon.  it  is Jse- 
coming  increasingly  evident  that  these 
two  groups  are  not  behig  adequately 
reached.  An  increasing  number  of  chil- 
dren are  being  assigned  to  State  mental 
institutions.  This  sad  statistic  is  evidence 
that  community  programs  which  are  the 
more  preferred  treatment  method,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  a  child,  have  not 
been  adequate  to  the  need . 

At  the  same  tune  evidence  is  mountmg 
that  too  many  elderly  patients  needing 
mental  health  care  are  in  nursing  homes 
where  such  services  are  not  avaUable. 
There  is  a  need  for  the  community 
mental  health  center  to  provide  outreach 
services  to  reach  these  individuals. 

Many  elderly  patients  are  assigned  to 
State   mental   institutions   where   their 
mental  health  problems  become  more  ag- 
gravated when  the   famUy   support  or 
community  and  environmental  surround- 
ings with  which  they  are  familiar  are  re- 
moved. As  in  the  case  of  children,  a  pre- 
ferred method  of  treatment  would  be  in 
the  community.  Given  the  preponderance 
of  the  elderly  suffering  from  mental  ill- 
ness,  the   smaU   percentage   of   elderly 
patients  using  community  mental  health 
centers   is   an   indication   that   special 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  programs  for 
the  elderly  by  these  centers. 

Another  major  change  made  by  the  blu 
is  the  expansion  of  coverage  by  grants 
from  only  support  of  staff  to  support 
of  operations  as  well.  The  appropriations 
authorizations  are  increased  for  this  pur- 
pose 10  cover  the  expanded  areas  of  sup- 
Special  incentives  are  also  included 
in  the  bill  to  encourage  centers  to  pro- 
vide services  to  alcohol  and  drug  abusers. 
'inother  new  emphasis  provided  by  the 
committee  bUl  is  on  providing  a  greater 
proportion  of  funding  to  those  centers 
serving  poverty  areas. 

EMERGENCY   MEDICAL  SERVICES  SYSTEMS 

A  major  new  program  was  added  as 
a  result  of  amendments  which  I  pro- 
posed to  encourage  the  devel<H)ment  of 
community-wide  emergency  medical 
services  systems.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
inability  of  our  Nation's  communities  to 
provide  assistance  to  citizens  in  times  of 
individual  medical  emergencies  or  in 
tirn-^s  of  more  widespread  disasters. 
While  the  provisions  of  S.  3716  are  pri- 
marily directed  to  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  system  for  the  provision 


of  emergency  medical  services  to  the  In- 
dividual, they  also  require  the  develop- 
ment of  a  community  plan  in  case  of 
mass  disaster. 

EMERGENCY   MEDICAL  SERVICES  SYSTKMS 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  health  system  in  many  communities 
is  the  inabihty  to  respond  immediately 
and  effectively  to  emergency  medical 
crises.  I  have  been  very  coiicemed  with 
the  moimtlng  nimiher  of  deaths  and 
disabilities  resulting  from  medical  emer- 
gencies which  in  many  cases  could  be 
averted  by  adequate  planmng  and  organ- 
ization of  health  resources. 

MOKTAUTT  AND  DISABILITY  FROM  MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 

Projections  from  studies  indicate  that 
mortaUty  from  accidents  alone  could  be 
reduced  by  from  10  to  20  percent  by  prop- 
er medical  caire  at  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent or  en  route  to  an  emergency  f acihty. 
Thirty  percent  of  cardiac  deaths  could  be 
prevented  if  the  pubhc  were  educated  to 
recognize  the  symptoms  of  heart  attack, 
and  if  ambulance  attendants  were  ade- 
quately  trained    to   provide   immediate 
emergency    treatment.    Five    thousand 
deaths  each  year  from  other  causes  such 
as  poisonings,  drownings,  and  drug  over- 
doses could  be  prevented  by  immediate 
medical  attention. 

The  Ambulance  Association  of  America 
has  estimated  that  25.000  individuals  are 
permanently  injured  or  disabled  everj' 
vear  by  untrained  ambulance  attendants 
and  rescue  workers.  In  1970  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  ambulance  attend- 
ants met  even  minimum  standards  of 
training  recommended  by  national  pro- 
fessional organizations — such  as  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  or  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  or  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  Five  percent  of  these 
attendants  had  no  training  whatsoever. 
One-third  had  had  only  a  standard  first- 
aid  course. 

Accident  is  the  fourth  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States.  In  1968 
trauma  resulted  in  more  than  100,000 
deaths.  10  milUon  cases  of  temporary  dis- 
ability, and  400,000  of  permanent  dis- 
abfiity.  Trauma  patients  used  more  hos- 
pital days  than  all  heart  patients  or  all 
obstetrical  patients  and  more  than  four 
times  as  many  hospital  days  as  all  cancer 
patients. 

AMBULANCr  SERVICES 

The  adequacies  of  ambulance  services 
vary  widely  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
many  communities,  ambulance  services 
are  run  by  the  local  undertaker,  in  oth- 
ers, the  ambulance  service  is  a  commer- 
cial enterprise — yet  few  of  these  find  it  a 
profitable  business;  more  than  a  fourth 
lose  money  on  ambulance  services  and 
depend  on  other  sotirces  for  income  to 
make  up  the  loss.  The  average  cost  of 
ambulance  service  is  $75  per  trip.  Few 
emergency  victims  are  able  to  pay  that 
amount.  Third-party  insurance  rarely 
covers  the  full  cost;  in  many  instances 
it  covers  none  of  the  cost. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  ambulance 
service  in  the  United  States  is  provided 
by  the  local  unit  of  govemment^usually 
through  a  public  safety  organization 
such  as  the  fire  department,  police  de- 
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partment,  or  sheriff's  office.  Two  percent 
of  ambulance  service  Is  provided  by  hoe- 

pitals. 

The  American  College  of  Emergency 
Physicians  reports  that  only  37  percent 
of  ambulances  In  a  recent  survey  met 
minimal  design  standards,  and  only  8 
percent  had  faculties  to  communicate 
direcUy  with  a  hospital  emergency  room. 
Many  ambulances  have  litUe  more  room 
than  that  sufficient  for  a  prone  patient: 
forcing  the  attendant  to  crouch  to  min- 
ister to  him.  Prequently.  life-saving 
equipment  or  even  basic  equipment  such 
as  splints,  backboards,  or  poison  anti- 
dotes, are  not  carried  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  the  ambulance. 

HOSPrrAl.    SMBIOJtNCY    ROOMS 

Increasing  concern  is  being  expressed 
regarding  the  heavy  demands  made  upon 
a  major  element  of  any  emergency 
medical  system— the  hospital  emergency 
room.  Hospital  emergency  rooms  are  in- 
creasingly caUed  upon  to  provide  out- 
patient care  for  the  community.  There 
has  been  over  a  600 -percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  emergency  vtsits  in  some 
hospitals  in  the  last  25  years.  Nationally 
the  average  is  an  increase  of  10  percent 
a  year  Last  year  there  were  approxi- 
mately 50  miUion  visits  to  emergency 

rooms.  .  _,  , 

The  increased  relisuice  of  the  commu- 
nity on  the  services  of  the  emergency 
room  has  vastly  compounded  the  dif- 
ficulties of  providing  medical  care  to  the 
emergency  victim. 

In  many  communities  the  small  hos- 
pital is  particularly  hindered  by  inade- 
quate staffing  and  undertrained  person- 
nel and  by  equipment  shortages.  Rur^ 
communities     serving     underpopulated 
areas   find    it   particularly    difficult    to 
maintain  emergency  medical  services  at 
the  optimum  staff  and  equipment  level 
necessary  to  meet  the  infrequent  need 
to  provide  critical  care  to  an  accident 
victim.  According  to  a  study  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  70  percent  of 
motor  vehicle  deaths  occur  in  rural  areas 
and  communities  with  a  population  un- 
der 2.500.  Some  of  this  tragic  difference 
is  caused  by  inabiUty  to  reach  the  patient 
quickly  in  an  isolated  area,  but  some  of 
It  is  caused  by  the  Inadequacies  of  emer- 
gency room  facilities. 

I  believe  a  special  problem  faces  the 
rural  community  which  also  serves  as  a 
resort  community  on  a  seasonal  basis. 
For  a  major  part  of  the  year,  such  com- 
munities have  a  smaU  number  of  critical 
medical   emergencies.    However,   during 
the  peak  of  the  resort  season,  tlie  num- 
ber of  emergencies  rises  sharply.  Fre- 
quently these  areas  have  minimal  health 
personnel  or  health  faciUUes  capable  of 
dealing  with  these  emergencies.  In  such 
mstances  the  need  for  area  wide  planning 
of  emergency  medical  services  and  co- 
ordination of  such  services  with  neigh- 
boring communities  becomes  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

ADVANCES    IN    TBCHNOLOCY 

Modem  science  has  given  us  the  means 
of  overcoming  many  of  the  obstacles  to 
providing  immediate  and  effective  emer- 
gency medical  care.  The  development  of 
portable  equipment  for  the  treatment  of 
victims  of  heart  attack,  or  other  critical 
and  sudden  illnesses;  the  development  of 


totally  equipped  and  staffed  mobile  crit- 
ical care  units  capable  of  bringing  the 
expertise  of  the  hospital  to  the  scene  of 
the  emergency;  developments  in  radio 
and  telecommunications  permitting  elec- 
tronic monitoring  and  transmittal  of 
paUent  data  to  an  acute  care  center. 
utiUzation  of  rapid  mean*  of  transport 
such  as  helicopters  where  ground  trans- 
portation access  is  poor  or  too  slow— have 
provided  us  with  the  tooto  necessary  to 
assure  prompt  response  and  reaction  to 
a  medical  emergency. 

COORDINATION     IN     PLANNING     ST8TSMS     OF 
EMJCaOINCT    MEDICAL    SEBVICI8 

I  feel  the  deficiencies  of  emergency 
medical  services  throughout  the  country 
are  not  impossible  to  correct.  The  tech- 
nical information  and  the  medical  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  these  problems  exist. 
However,  to  date,  efforts  to  find  solu- 
tions to  them  have  been  fragmented  and 
uncoordinated.  The  greatest  deficiency 
has  been  lack  of  coordinated  plannmg 
efforts  at  both  the  local  and  the  national 
levels.  At  the  community  level,  methods 
must  be  developed  of  involving  all  ele- 
ments related  to  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency  services  in   meeting  community 

At  the  Federal  level,  governmental 
units  in  numerous  agencies  are  concerned 
and  involved  with  the  provision  of  these 
services,  yet  coorcUnation  has  been  hap- 
liazard. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  I  consid- 
ered means  of  developing  a  system 
whereby  these  units  could  work  together 
nationally  and  locally  toward  meeting 
their  shared  goals. 

S.   3716   is   intended   to   provide  the 
means   by   which   tliis   can   be   accom- 
plished. The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  provide  support  to  States, 
units  of  local  governments,  or  combina- 
tions of  local  governments,  comprising  a 
SMSA  to  assist  in,  improve  and  expand 
the  provision  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. A  basic  requirement  of  any  applica- 
tion for  fimding  is  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  emergency  medical  services 
system.  Opportunity  for  participation  in 
the  development  of  the  plan  must  be  as- 
sured to  all  elements  in  the  community 
having    a    relationship    to    emergency 
medical   services,   including   consumers, 
public  safety  agencies,  communications 
networks,     representatives     of     Federal 
agencies,  as  well  as  health  care  providers, 
health  facilities,   and  health  education 
institutions. 

The  community  must  establish  an  area 
emergency  medical  services  planning 
councU  whose  membership  will  include 
representatives  of  these  elements,  and 
whose  functions  will  include  develop- 
ment of  the  plan,  in  consultation  with  the 
314(a)  and  appropriate  314ib)  planning 
agency,  as  well  as  continuous  monitoring 
and  evaluation  of  the  operation  of  the 
emergency  medical  services  system. 

For  the  State  or  community  to  be  eli- 
gible for  Federal  support,  the  plan  must 
provide  for  certain  essential  elements. 

TRAINING 

To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  or  contract 
the  plan  must  Include  provision  for  the 
training  of  sufficient  numbers  of  spe- 
cialized   professional    and    paraprofes- 


sional  staff  as  well  as  providing  for  their 
continuing  education. 

Fully  trained  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices personnel  are  an  essential  element 
of  any  comprehensive  emergency  medi- 
cal sarvices  system.  I.  therefore,  feel  that 
adequate   programs   for  educating  and 
training  such  individuals  must  be  devel- 
oped. The  bill  requires  that  these  pro- 
grams meet  criteria  and  standards  8^ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  after  due  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  medical  and 
educational  interests.  Since  there  will  be 
an  immediate  demand  that  these  pro- 
grams be  supported  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  provide  the  personnel  necessary  to 
permit  the  adequate  functioning  of  EMS 
systems    supported    under    this    Act   I 
would  hope  the  Secretary  will  make  the 
development  of  these  programs  a  first 

priority.  ,.  .    .  , 

The  bUl  speclfiee  that  all  training  and 
education  activities  developed  under 
plans  adopted  be  coordinated  with  pro- 
grams authorized  under  title  HI,  vn, 
Vin  and  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  This  coordination  wiU  ensure  the 
full  utUizaUon  of  federally  supported 
programs  under  other  legislative  author- 
ities and  should  avoid  the  duplication  of 
training  activities. 

The  multidlsciplinary  approach  to  the 
provision  of  emergency  medical  services 
has  proven  its  effectiveness  in  Los 
Angeles,  Jacksonville,  and  the  State  of 
Illinois,  among  other  communities  hav- 
ing exemplary  systems  for  the  provision 
of  emergency  medical  services.  I  believe 
that  the  training  of  emergency  medic^ 
service  personnel  is  particulariy  suited 
to  the  concept  of  team  training  pro- 
vided within  the  concept  of  the  total 
emergency  medical  services  system. 

Continuing  education  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  paraprofessional  as 
well  as  to  the  professional.  I  feel  that  any 
member  of  the  emergency  medical  stan 
should  be  required  to  participate  in  reg- 
ulariy  scheduled  continuing  education 
programs. 

In  order  for  EMS  systems  to  be  prop- 
erly planned,  developed,  ope^a^,  ^^ 
evaluated,  several  types  and  levels  of 
personnel  will  be  needed  and  must  be 

^Currently,    there    are    approximately 
15  000  phj'sicians  providing  emergency 
care  on  a  full-time  basis  in  envergency 
rooms    across   this    Nation.    UntU   1972 
there  were  no  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams for  emergency   physicians  such 
as  those  under  which  other  specialists 
are  trained.  There  are  now  six  such  pro- 
grams, and  more  are  being  developed. 
This  expansion  in  the  number  of  post- 
graduate training  programs  is  promismg 
and  I  hope  the  expansion  will  continue. 
Many  more  of  these  programs  are  needefl 
to    provide    the    number    of    full-time 
emergency   physicians   needed  to  aoe- 
quately  serve  the  Nation's  communities. 
In  addition,  these  physicians  must  have 
access  to  continuing  education  programs 
geared    to    their    needs    ?s    emergency 
physicians. 

Further,  there  is  a  need  for  aU  pny- 
sicians  in  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams in  other  specialties  and  physi- 
cians practicing  in  other  specialties  to 
be  able  to  handle  common  medical  emer- 
gencies as  well  as  those  which  arise  m 


r£) 
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their  specialties.  Programs  must  be  de- 
veloped to  provide   training  for  these 
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gency  medical  services  mamager,  or  as 

the  article   dubs  him   the  "emergency 

^^cians"  to  handle  common  medical     health  systems  specialist." 

Urgencies  and  to  maintain  their  com-        '^-  — -^  *'--  v,«ouv.  m. 


petence  in  handling  them  when  they  go 
into  practice.  .    ^    .  . 

the  importance  of  adequate  training 
of  the  oaraprofesslonal,  who  is  most 
instances,  is  the  fhst  person  at  the  scene 
of  the  emergency,  cannot  be  overem- 
phasieed.  A  number  of  standardized 
training  programs  have  been  developed, 
most  notably  the  course  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
vrhich  consists  of  some  70  hours  of  train- 
ing I  have  been  impressed  by  reports 
on  the  highly  skilled  paraprofessionals 
who  have  completed  longer  periods  of 
training  of  300  hours  or  more.  These  in- 
dividuals, working  in  conjunction  with 
a  profession.!  1  at  the  emergency  room 
or  other  health  facility  by  voice  com- 
munication, are  capable  of  providing 
lifesaving  care  and  utilizing  complex 
equipment  essential  to  save  the  patient 
from  death  pnd  protect  him  from  seri- 
ous disability. 

The  utilization  of  the  former  military 
medic  in  these  systems  seems  particularly 
appropriate  and  I  am  pleased  with  ef- 
forts of  communities  to  recruit  these  in- 
dividuals for  these  positions. 

In  addition  there  is  a  need  to  develop 
and  train  other  emergency  medical  per- 
sonnel. Among  members  of  the  emer- 
gency medical  services  system  staff  are 
the  emergency  nurse,  including  the  spe- 
cially trained  nursing  associate  who  can 
carry  out  triage  in  certain  circumstances 
and  provide  some  element  of  treatment 
to  the  patient,  the  emergency  physician's 
assistant,  emergency  medical  technicians 
to  work  both  in  hospital  emergency  de- 
partments and  at  the  scene  of  the  emer- 
gency, emergency  communications  per- 
sonnel knowledgeable  about  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  sophisticated  com- 
munications networks,  emergency  de- 
partment ombudsmen,  commimity  work- 
ers both  within  the  emergency  room  and 
In  the  community  who  can  relate  to  the 
needs  of  the  patients  as  well  as  provide 
educational  services  on  the  use  of  emer- 
gency facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  medical 
personnel  directly  Involved  with  patient 
care.  I  am  impressed  with  the  need  for 
managers  of  -^-mergency  medical  systems 
who  can  plan,  develon,  operate,  and 
evaluate  such  systems.  Ideally,  these 
managers  would  have  a  background  in 
both  emergency  health  care  and  in 
health  administration  and  management. 
Reports  of  the  development  of  programs 
to  educate  such  individuals  at  Ohli  State 
University  and  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  very  promising  and  I  would 
hope  their  development  will  be  pursued 
at  other  educational  institutions. 

A  n^ent  article  which  aoneor»»d  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  CoDepre  of 
Emergency  Physicians,  written  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Fortuna.  discusses  the  role  of 
such  a  specialist. 

This  article  deals  with  the  need  for  the 
training  of  an  individual  to  serve  as  the 
nianager  of  a  community  emergency 
medical  services  system,  and  the  activ- 
ities being  supported  in  the  Nation's  edu- 
cational institutions  to  develop  the  emer- 


The  need  for  health  managers  or  ad- 
ministrators is  becoming  more  evident 
as  medical  services  move  from  a  noossrs- 
tem  of  fragmented  care  to  one  of  coordi- 
nated and  organized  systems.  The  need 
for  trained  individuals  to  provide  the  ex- 
pertise was  recognized  in  S.  3441.  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  Augxist  16,  which  In- 
cluded authorization  for  support  of  man- 
agem«it  training  in  schools  of  public 
health.  There  Is  a  need  for  these  special- 
ists in  implementing  a  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  services  system  in  a 
large  community  or  a  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  his  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1 ) 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other requirement  of  any  plan  is  the 
provision  for  a  twenty-four  hour  com- 
munications system  which  provides  the 
necessary  linkage  from  the  point  of  the 
emergency  through  a  central  point  dis- 
patching emergency  personnel  smd  ve- 
hicles, and  on  through  all  points  of  the 
system  to  the  emergence  medical  facility 
and  its  highly  specialized  persormel  and 
equipment.  These  communications  sys- 
tems should  at  the  same  time  be  com- 
patible with  the  transmission  of  patient 
data  to  the  critical  care  unit  through 
radio  and  video  transmission  or  other 
electronic  monitoring  systems. 

In  providing  ready  consimier  access  to 
an  emergency  medical  services  system, 
while  the  911  system  currently  being  ad- 
vanced by  the  telephone  companies  with- 
in the  United  States  is  highly  desir8*le.  it 
is  a  time  consuming  and  expensive 
process,  and  alternative  courses  of  action 
should  be  considered  by  communities  as 
an  Interim  or  substitute  measure  prior  to 
the  installation  of  a  911  system.  Another 
major  problem  involved  in  consumer 
access  to  the  communications  system  is 
the  ability  of  the  dispatch  center  to  locate 
the  emergency  geographically,  when  the 
consumer  is  a  child,  or  a  stranger  to  an 
area  and  unable  to  identifiy  his  location. 
Areas  of  technology  must  be  pursued  so 
that  future  capabilities  can  be  established 
to  help  the  central  dispatch  point  identify 
the  location  of  the  call. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Another  requirement  of  an  emergency 
medical  services  system  is  provision  for 
transportation.  Sufficient  numbers  of  ve- 
hicles, equipped  with  the  necessary  life- 
saving  equipment,  accompanied  by  well- 
trained  emergency  personnel  and  meet- 
ing standards  of  safety  and  patient  care 
recommended  by  nationally  recognized 
organizations  must  be  a  basic  element  of 
any  system.  In  many  communities  such 
vehicles  are  in  use  already,  sometimes 
provided  by  commercial  pmbulance  com- 
panies, sometimes  by  public  safety  agen- 
cies, sometimes  by  voluntary  agencies, 
pnd  sometimes  by  the  community  hos- 
pital. Where  such  resources  already  ex- 
ist and  where  they  meet  standards  of 
equipment  and  personnel  recommended 
by  the  Secretary,  they  should  be  incor- 


porated into  a  program  few  comprehen- 
sive emergency  medical  services. 

Transportation  systems  must  tie  geared 
to  the  special  geographical  character- 
istics of  the  community.  In  some  areas 
where  road  systems  are  inadequate  or 
distances  are  great,  the  utilizatlc«i  of  a 
heUcopter  has  proven  particularly  ap- 
propriate in  transporting  emergency  vic- 
tims. The  outstanding  record  achieved  by 
the  MAST  pilot  programs  established 
in  several  communities  is  an  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  helicopter  a£  an 
element  of  an  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices system.  One  of  the  great  deterrMits  to 
greater  utilization  of  helicopters  is  the 
heavy  expense.  I  believe  the  involvement 
of  public  safety  agencies,  many  of  which 
utilize  helicopters  for  other  purposes,  in 
the  development  of  plans  for  commun- 
ity emergency  medical  services  can  offer 
opportunities  for  the  joint  use  of  this 
method  of  transport. 

FACILITIES 

A  fourth  major  element  in  any  system 
for  the  provision  of  emergency  medical 
services  is  adequate  f  acihties.  convenient- 
ly and  strategically  located,  and  available 
for  utilization  on  a  twenty-four  hour 
basis.  For  the  most  efficient  c4}eratioD 
of  an  emergency  medical  services  system 
and  for  the  most  efficient  utihzation  of 
scarce  financial  and  professional  re- 
sources, planning  for  these  facilities  is 
essential.  The  potential  order  which 
could  result  from  the  application  of  the 
recommendations  for  categorization  of 
faciUties  made  by  the  Commission  on 
Emergency  Medical  Services  of  the  AMA 
makes  them  well  worth  consideration. 

Adoption  of  such  systems  in  the  com- 
munities would  appear  to  provide  a  ra- 
tional approach  to  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  while  avoiding  ex- 
pensive and  uimecessary  duplication  of 
equipment  and  facilities  and  poor  util- 
ization of  scarce  staff  resources. 

AOCmONAL  REQVIKKMENTS 

Other  requirements  of  commimity 
plans  include : 

Access  to  specialized  critical  medical 
care  units  either  within  the  community 
or  in  a  neighboring  commimity.  and 
means  of  transfer  to  facilities  smd  pro- 
grams which  can  provide  such  followup 
care  and  rehabilitation  as  is  necessary  to 
effect  the  patient's  recovery. 

Assurance  that  anyone  in  need  of 
emergency  medical  care  will  be  provided 
such  care  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay 
or  prior  inquiry  as  to  financial  situation 
or  Insurance  coverage. 

Provision  for  developing  a  program  to 
cope  with  emergency  medical  services 
during  mass  casualties,  natural  disasters, 
or  national  emergencies. 

Provision  for  a  program  of  public  edu- 
cation and  information,  stressing  appro- 
priate methods  of  medical  self-help. 

Provision  for  standsirdized  patlMit  rec- 
ordkeeping systems. 

BOLE  OP  COMPtSHKNUTX  HXALTH 
PLANNING  ACKNCIKS 

Shice  the  314(b)  agency  should  be  the 
logical  entity  to  coordinate  and  plan  for 
a  well  functioning  health  system,  the 
proposed  act  requires  Involvement  of  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  agencies 
established  under  section  314  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  in  the  development 
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and  implementation  of  ««iy  P^p"*^/^^ 
^Liu^ty  emergency  n^^dlc^^f  rl'l^: 
T^/i««i  tfi  be  eURlble  for  a  grant,  a  gov 
SSitS  miit  or  comblnaUon  thereof 
^SdtSve  to  comprise  at  least  the  area 
S.^^  by  an  areawide  314.  b)  plami^ 
Men~ unless  the  area  proved  to  be  to- 
Satlble  to  the  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated comprehensive  system. 

KXI-OBTS  AND  BSCOBDS 

A  grantee  must  make  such  reports  ^ 
maintain  such  records  as  the  Swretary 
of  HEW  determines  are  ^^^^^° 
ensure  that  grants  and  contracts 
awarded  under  the  provisions  of  ^e  Pro- 
Dosed  act  are  directed  towards  the  im- 
S'emenlSion  of  plans  ^or  emergency 
medical  services  systems,  ^he  Secretary 
Is  expected  to  make  every  effort  to  re- 
QuS  pSlodlc  reporting  on  progress 
achieved  in  the  development,  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  components  of  such 

^^To°assure    the    effectiveness    of    such 
systems,  all  components  of  an  emergency 
medical    services     system    must    meet 
Snd^Sd  criteria  established  in  reg- 
ulations by  the  Secretary-  ,.„^„hva 
The  bill  provides  for  two  alternative 
award    mechanisms— grants    and    con- 
tracts   The  indefinite  nature  and  need 
for   flexibility    in   the    developmeiit   of 
plans   Sr   emergency   medical   services 
systems  in  any  given  area  lends  iteelf 
most   appropriately    to    the    grant   me- 
chanism. A  similar  approach  is  also  pre- 
ferred in  training  programs. 

However,  in  the  actual  implementa- 
tion of  a  plan  for  an  emergency  medi- 
co services  system  and  the  development 
of  its  components,  the  utilization  of  the 
contract  mechanism  has  special  appU- 
cabUlty.  The  contract  mechanism  pro- 
vides a  greater  degree  of  assurance  that 
implementation  of  the  plan  will   more 
closely  follow  the  original  purpose  pro- 
posed in  the  application  and  ProvW^  ^°^ 
trreater  control  over  compliance  with  re- 
quirements and  quaUty  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

I  beUeve  and  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended tiiat  utilization  of  the  con- 
tract mechanism  must  be  subject  to  the 
same   review   and  approval   procedures 
as  the  grant  mechanism  and  that  nexi- 
biiitv  should  be  sufficient  to  permit  re- 
negotiation of  the  contract  should  the 
local  unit  of  government  feel  tiie  original 
purpose    for    which    the    contract    was 
awarded  should  be  changed.  Agam  any 
such  renegotiation  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  review  procedures  as  used  in 
the  grant  mechanism.  

INTKRACrNCT    TECHNICAL    COMMnTEi: 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  bill  establishes 
an  interagency  technical  committee  to 
coordinate  Federal  programs  and  activ- 
ities relating  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices Many  successes  have  been  realized 
In    the    MAST    programs    through    co- 
ordinated activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Departinent  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  tiie  Department  of  HEW.  The 
Inter  Agency  Committee  should  result  in 
further  cooperative  efforts  at  tiae  Fed- 
eral level.  I  hope  that  local  commimlty 
efforts  alio  wUl  be  made  to  foster  these 
coordinated  ^n-angements  at  Uie  local 
level. 


^r^r^^on      ^FNATE  September  20,  1971 
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NATIONAL   BMEBOENCY    MEDlCAI-    3MVICM 
ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

A  National  Advisory  Council  is  estab- 
UsJ^^  by  tiie  bill  wltiun  HEW  tojevi\w 
and  advise  on  application*  and  to  make 
J^o^eniations   to   tiie   Secretary  ^n 
implementation  of  programs  under  toe 
proposed  act.  Membership  of  ^^  Jo^ 
?U  deludes  not  only  representatives  from 
otiier  Federal  agencies,  but  also  t^Di- 
rpotor    of    the    National    Institutes    oi 
SSto  Services  and  Mentel  Health  Ad- 
mlnstiration.  I  recognize  that  "^e  devei 
opment  of  effective  ^^^^^^^^'f^^'lf 
services  systems  will  depend  on  the  co- 
ordination of  tiie  resources  of  both  the 
Research  and  tiie  services  components 
of   tiie  PubUc   Health   Service   and  for 
that    reason    specifically    mcluded    tiie 
Srect^^of  tiiVse  units  an  tiie  Advisory 
Council. 

RBPORT    TO    CONOaESB 

The  bill  requires  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  which  shall  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  throughout  Uie  Nation  and 
recommendations  on  legulation  which 
would  correct  any  deficiencies.  The  pro- 
vision of  emergency  medical  services  is 
affected  in  some  States  by  mfl^ible  laws 
on  licensure,  malpractice  and  UabUity. 
This  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  area  lor 
study  in  tiie  prepa.ation  of  the  report. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr  President,  adoption  of  S.  3716  will 
insure  the  continuation  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  basic  health  programs 
and  will  provide  opportumties  for  new 
nrograms  to  develop  in  the  communities. 
I^ge  the  full  support  of  the  Senate 
for  the  provisions  of  S.  3716. 

I  would  Uke  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  leadership  provided  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  by  tiie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
WILLIAMS),  chairman  of  tiie  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  and  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr    Kennedy),  ctiairman  ot  tne 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  as  well  as  by 
the     distinguished     respective     ranking 
committee  and   subcommittee   minori^ 
members,  tiie  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr     JAV1TS1,    and    the    Senator    from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker'. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  deep 
arroreciation  for  the  excellent  support 
pSd  by  the  staff  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  Leroy  Gold- 
man. Stan  Jones.  Joe  Perpich  and  Jay 
Cutier.  in  the  development  of  this  bUl. 

EXHiBrt   1 

EMKROBNCY     HBALTH     SYSTEMS     SPICIALIST-A 
PROPOBAL 

(Excerpts) 
(By  Joseph  A.  Fortuna,  M.D.) 
It  appears  that  much  action  has  and  is 
k»Tt^<t  rlken  to  establish  true  systems  ol 
eSe^cy  medical  services  In  which  all  the 
r^urces  Of  the  community,  region  or  state 
cT  1^  integrated  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  thaee  services. 

WHO     Wn.L     MANAGE     THE     SYSTEM 

V(mat  18  not  clear  Is  the  nature  of  the  per- 
so^efwho  will  be  plaanlng.  developing  and 
Crating  EMS  systema  While  the  locus  for 
sS^h  iTuvmes  Jlght  vary  ^-^^^^^^ 
rdtv  or  state,  and  could  be  the  local  RMP, 
^I  ^ea^de  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
S^Tgency.  the  pubUc  health  department, 


«tc  or  combination  of  these,  what  type  or 
tvt>M  of  people  can  or  should  be  engaged  In 
3^h  ^t?mre.  has  not  been  worked  out. 
Imce  any  new  federal  legislation  wm  un- 
doubtedly  include  funds  for  support  of  train- 
^  DrogramB  for  lS»m  pereonnel.  Including 
mLagers  of  EMS  systems,  serlovui  thougbt 
^8  to  be  given  to  thlB  question  by  the 
^ess^nal   lommunlty    now    Involved    la 

^^'is  m  this  context  that  I  am  suggesting 
a  new  type  of  health  profeaslonal.  He  (or 
^r*  woSd  have  the  sklUs  and  imowtodge 
S  a  professional  trained  In  the  treatmsnt 
of  tcSI^lym  or  mjured  patients  (eg  the 
eLergency  physician  or  nuiee).  He  woiiW 
X  K  th^  eVrtl««  ^  »  professional  who 
7^  organize  and  manage  the  delivery  of 
^ith  Melees   (eg  the  health  planner/ad- 

^^^tralSSna^).  I  -'O^^J^^  ^^ 
professional    an   Emergency   Health   8yst«n 

Specialist  (EHBS). 

BESPONSiBiLrnaa 

Belne  a  clinician,  the  EH8S  would  bs 
awarlof  and  would  keep  cuwent  In  the J^ 
pst  oattent-care  techniques.  He  could  thwe- 
foU  view  any  KM8  system  he  was  planning 
and'or  operating  from  the  perspective  of 
bow  Mid  why  such  techniques  are  most  effec- 
tivlly  eld  efficiently  utUlzed  for  the  beneflt 
nf  the  individual  patient.  Also,  as  a  clln  - 
clU  the  raSS  could  relate  more  elTect^e^ 
w,  tho^  other  clinicians  to  the  commiffiity 
who^uld,  of  necessity,  be  part  of  any  HUB 
Tystem   being  developed   or  operated,  sma 

I^ergency  m^^lae^^-U^e^r^Un 
woTd  be  'pXlbTe  a^.  In  fact,  highly  de- 
rSe  for  the  EHSS  to  function  as  a  cUtU- 
cl^   Ui   the   emergency   department  setting 

""mv'Tn'Sll^nii   in  the  health   admlnU- 
tramn   ar^r^^e   EHBS   would   be   able  to 
oi™,  the   exUtlng  EMS  system   (or  non- 
rtS,  ?n  an  abusing  the  sophisticate^ 
%^h  and  planning  tools  now  avallablf. 
^  d^^rnSne  the  optimum  organization  for 
t^e   s?st^m    He   would   also  be   quallfled  ^ 
(TTTnipinent  any  nlans  he   developed  for  an 
'S^^n.  aZd  even  to  operate  the^^ 
once  established.  Because  'H^^^^^ 
as  a  health  administrator.  ^^^  ^^J^^. 
iikelv   to   gam   acceptance  of  his  onorts  07 
h^^th^mlnlstratJrs  than  might  the  weU- 
me^^nrSSslclan  or  other  health  profes- 
^0^1  without  administrative  training  whose 
plan  may  lack  the  sophistication  such  ad- 
ministrators are  comfortable  ^  th^ 

What  are  the  educational  ^q^^""^'^**^. 
..„  ^a?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
merfSe  many  roads  one  could  take  to  g.^ 
the  n^e^co^petence.  There  are  also  many 
t^es^  health  professionals  who  may  w^ 
t^^en^r  this  field  Including  physlcla^ 
nur^s  physicians  assistants  and  others.  iU- 
Mh  I  believe  that  avenues  must  be  fo^ 
for  these  other  health  professionals,  I  sh^ 
con^nt^ate  on  the  possible  routes  for  phyri- 
clans.  ^^„ 

CLINICAL    aUALinCATIONS 

The  first  requirement  for  Pliysi<=^^„i» 
thaf  they  have  demonstrated  compe«no. 
in  emergency  medicine.  Such  competence 
could  be^acJeved  In  several  ways  dependmg 
in   large   measure   on  the   situation  of  the 

"""iTt^^  generallst  or  specialist  In  practice 

-"^  r^"Se°I  y^r^f'^VlSp" 
^rg  ncTmedrcU  c^T  might  be^ser^ 
of  carefully  selected  unlconeept  courses  on 
various  aspects  of  EMS.  „necl»ltT 

The    resldent-m-tralning    In    a  _fP««^ 

other  than  EMS  could  either  take  a    «8eM^ 

year"  during  his  residency  or  add  time  alter 

his  residency  as  an  EMS  feUow. 

The  intern  or  ^i^iuatlng  medial  stu^ 

desirous  of  becoming  »«  EHSS  m  gm 

one  of  the  new  EMS  ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^Z- 
grams,  such  as  those  otered  at  the  UniTwr- 
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.tt«  of  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  the  Unl- 
zLmv  of  Southern  California  Medical 
ZSed  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 
iNorth western  University  Medical  School. 
Srtth  the  understanding  that  work  In  the 
J^lnistratlve  area  was  to  be  worked  into 

tiM  ourrlculmn.  

The  advantage  of  this  last  type  of  program 
u  that  It  would  prepare  the  physlcan  specU- 
Z^ioT  the  task  of  providing  clinical  emer- 
^T  services  In  a  training  setting  which 
^  into  account  all  of  the  Innovation  In 
t-shnology  and  manpower  In  the  field. 
ioother  advantage  U  that  often  such  pro- 
tZoi  are  offered  In  the  context  of  a  depart- 
ment of  emergency  medicine  In  the  medlc^ 
^o(^  which  fosters  an  academic  approach 
tTMoergency  medicine  and,  at  the  same 
ttos  offers  a  needed  educational  resource 
to  the  physicians  currently  In  the  geographic 
ires  Another  possible  route  for  the  physl- 
cisn'  stUl  in  the  early  stages  of  tralnmg 
TOUld  be  a  residency  In  community  medi- 
cine Such  a  residency  might  weU  serve  as 
the  focus  for  the  entire  EHSS  program,  pro- 
viding the  candidate  with  an  administrative 
credential  to  the  MPH  or  Its  equivalency  as 
,nU  a«  providing  him  with  up  to  one  full 
vesr  of  purely  clinical  EMS  activity.  A  third 
year  of  this  program  could  be  spent  In  help- 
ing to  plan,  establish  and  operate  an  EMS 
8T8tem  Two  such  residency  programs  wUl 
tigln  in  the  Pall— one  at  Ohio  State  Unl- 
vereity  and  one  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ADMINISTRAXrVE    TRAINING 

How  does  the  physician  go  about  obtaining 
training  In  the  administrative  arena?  The 
answer  to  this  question  Is  even  less  specific. 
It  varies  not  only  with  the  stage  of  clinical 
derelopment  of  the  candidate  but  also 
with  the  desired  scope  of  administrative 
activity.  Whenever  possible,  however,  the 
course  work  In  all  programs  for  a  degree  in 
health  administration  should  be  Integrated 
on  a  real-time  basis  with  the  clinical  activity, 
since  the  clinical  setting  presents  an  excel- 
lent laboratory  for  developing  and  testing 
Ideas  and  concepts  discussed  in  the  class- 
room. 

Several  degree  programs  would  offer  the 
needed  coursework  with  some  being  more 
fleilble  than  others.  Among  these  are  the 
MPH  or  its  equivalency,  the  master's  degree 
In  comprehensive  health  planning,  the 
MBA  in  health  care  administration  and  the 
master's  degree  In  health  care  administra- 
tion or  In  hospital  administration.  Any 
academic  program  should  be  focused  on'  EMS 
and  should  Include  coursework  In  related 
fields  such  as  law,  sociology,  public  safety, 
public  adnUnlstratlon,  public  relations,  etc 

with  the  aforementioned  tralnUig.  the 
candidate  should  feel  comfortable  with  his 
ftbUlty  to  plan,  develop  and  operate  a  sys- 
tem of  emergency  medical  services  and  with 
integrating  such  a  system  Into  the  total 
health  system.  He  will  also  be  conversant 
with  the  related  legal,  governmental  and  so- 
ciological problems  which  may  arise. 

The  total  EMS  system  concept  Is  becoming 
more  of  a  reality  every  day.  I  believe  we 
need  the  professional  emergency  health  sys- 
tems specialist  to  most  effectively  plan,  de- 
velop and  manage  the  elements  of  the  overall 
system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  be  taken 
from  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  wid  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  Involved.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  dlsthiguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts — — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  is 
not  in  order.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod of  3  minutes  to  conduct  a  coUoquj'. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts what  his  attitude  is  toward  a  bill, 
S.  3894,  which  I  Introduced  on  August  8, 
1972.  S.  3894  would  earmark  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  of  all  funds  authorized  pur- 
suant to  section  301  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  an  analysis  of  the  social 
implications  of  health  research. 

The  reason  that  I  ask  this  question  is 
because  I  have  become  deeply  concerned 
about  the  social  application  of  research 
work  that  is  being  done  In  the  area  of 
biomedicine.  I  am  thinking  of  biomedical 
research  which  could  have  extraordinary 
repercussions  on  the  human  race,  re- 
search directed  toward  such  objectives 
as  monogenic  gene  therapy,  in  vitro  fer- 
tilization, cloning,  and  polygenic  gene 
therapy.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a 
desperate  need  to  have  a  far  greater 
understanding  at  the  public  level  of  what 
is  being  done  with  the  funds  that  we  are 
utilizing  for  research.  Because  we  are 
expending  public  tax  dollars,  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  and  to  understand 
what  the  impact  will  be  of  the  research 
that  is  being  pursued. 

I  recognize  that  the  committee  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  measure,  and  I  realize  that,  in 
the  absence  of  that  opportunity,  it  would 
not  be  appropuiate  at  this  time  to  offer 


S.  3894  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 
But  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts could  tell  me  what  his  attitude 
is  toward  holding  hearings  on  S  3894  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 

3  more  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
point  is  extremely  important  and  entirely 
legitimate.  It  Is  proper  that  Senators 
have  a  legitimate  concern  for  all  the 
godal  and  ethical  Implications  raised  by 
biomedical  research. 

Our  Health  Subcommittee  considered 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  which  would 
provide,  over  a  2-year  period,  for  re- 
search in  the  whole  area  of  the  societal 
and  ethical  Implications  of  biomedical 
research.  And  I  think  that  would  be  re- 
lated to  the  kind  of  questions  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  raised  about 
genetic  engineering  and  these  other 
areas. 

That  resolution  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  is  now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  give  it  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. I  would  think  that  would  be 
an  extremely  useful  and  important  ef- 
fort by  those  who  are  concerned  about 
this  type  of  research  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

Second.  I  believe  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  un- 
der section  513,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  allocates  approximatelj'  1 
percent  of  all  the  funds  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  for  evaluation  of  the 
various  programs,  which  could  certainly 
be  considered  to  fall  within  the  kind  of 
area  of  concern  that  the  Senator  from 
California  has  mentioned. 

I  would  join  with  the  Senator  from 
California  in  asking  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  move  into  this  area  under  the 
authority  of  section  513  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  if  he  does  not 
feel  he  has  the  appropriate  kind  of  leg- 
islative authority  to  do  so,  I  would  join 
with  the  Senator  from  California  In 
seeking  to  pro'vide  that  kind  of  author- 
ity during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
I  hope  the  Senator  fiom  California 
■will  join  with  me  in  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary, asking  whether,  under  his  in- 
terpretation, section  513  would  provide 
the  legislative  authority  to  do  so,  and  if 
it  would,  to  indicate  our  desire  that  he 
begin  such  evaluation,  and  if  not,  to  work 
with  him  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
to  make  sure  he  is  given  such  authority. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  on  that  point.  I  think  It 
is  important,  if  we  are  going  to  use  tax- 
payer dollars  for  this  kind  of  biomedical 
research,  that  there  be  a  component  of 
technology'  assessment,  to  evsduate  what 
the  social  application  of  such  research. 

My  study  of  this  area  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  a  clear  public  policy  is  impera- 
tive with  regard  to  the  social  implications 
of  biomedical  research.  A  clearer  public 
understanding  of  the  questions  raised  by 
this  research  is  imr>eratlve.  That  Is  why 
I  introduced  S.  3894.  That  is  why  I  have 
asked  for  early  consideration  of  these 
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Issues  and  that  Is  why  I  am  pleased  that 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  expressed  an  Interest  and 
concern  with  the  questions  of  technology 
assessment  raised  by  8.  3894. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ftoally.  Mr.  President. 
I  just  want  to  say  that  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nolocT  Assessment  has  been  developed. 
That  was  a  Seruite  bill  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) .  It  passed  the  Ho\i8e.  and  there  will 
be  a  conference  on  It  tomorrow. 

That  will  be  another  resource  avail- 
able to  Congress  to  study  these  types  of 
new  and  troublesome  areas.  It  will  offer 
a  resource  we  could  use  to  address  our- 
selves to  these  needs.  I  urge  that  that  be 
one  of  the  first  priorities  when  that 
measure  becomes  effective. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.  I  announce  that  the 
Seiwtor  from  West  VracmiA  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McOovtRN) ,  the  Senator  from 
MOTitana  (Mr.  MrrcALF),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  SPARiotAN)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath>.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartk«)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan^. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOra>  are  abeent  on  official  business. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  would  vote 

"yea."  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott>  ,  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock)  .  the  Sena,tor  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mn,LBR),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuTTOT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  are  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
meetings. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATER)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bxtckley)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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B%Td,  Robert  C.  Metcalf 
Ooldwater  Miller 

Oumey  Mundt 


Jordan.  Idaho  Stevenaon 

Kennedy  Symington 

Long  Talmadge 

MagT.uson  Thurmond 

Manefleld  Tunaey 

Matblas  Welcker 

McCleUan  WlUlams 

Mclntyre  Young 
Mondale 
Montoym 

NAYfe — 0 

NOT  VOTING — 22 

Hansen  Muskie 

Hartke  SaJtbe 

JordaJi.  N  C.  Sparkman 

McOee  Stafford 

McGovem  Taft 


Tower 


So  the  bin  (S.  3716)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S. S716 

An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act  to  provide  for  continued  assistance  for 

health    facilities,    health    manpower    and 

community  mental  health  centers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Revresentatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 

\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Healtb  Faculties. 

Manpower,  and  Community  Mental  Centers 

Act  of  1972".  

TITLE  I— EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  VI 

PROORAMS 

Part  A — Amendments  to  the  Pttbuc  Health 

Sekvice  Act 

EXTENSION    OF    .ASSISTANCE    UNBEK    TTTU:    VI    OF 
THE    PUBLIC    HXALTH    SEBVICE    ACT 

Sec.  101.  Section  601  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  reed  as  follows: 

••Sec  601.  In  order  to  assist  the  States  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  600,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

"(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years — 

"(i)  $85,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  facili- 
ties for  long-term  care; 

"(2)  $100,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  out- 
patient faculties;  and 

"(3)  $15,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  reha- 
bUltatlon  faculties; 

"(b)  for  grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers,  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years; 

"(c)  for  grants  for  modernization  of  facul- 
ties referred  to  In  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years; 

"(d1  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  tlOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  for  grants 
for  modernization  of  faculties  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  (a)   and  (b)   which  are — 


"(1>  located  in  metropolitan  areas  having 
a  population  of  500,000  or  more  penona,  tail 

'•  (2)  IntctMied  to  serve  a  broadened  pa|mla- 
tlon  within  such  metropolitan  area." 
extension  or  loan  emkAKrsES  and  loaics  rot 

MODZXNIZATION    AND    COKSTRXTCTION  Of  ROS- 
KTAI.  AND  OTREK  MSBtCAI,  FACILrnES 

SBC.  102  (a)  (1)  a*c«on  621(a)  (l)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  '"during  the  period 
July  1,  1970,  through  June  30,  1973,". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "during 
the  period  July  1.  1970,  through  June  30. 
1973,". 

(b)  Section  822(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "ending  before  July  1.  1973." 

(c)  Section  631  of  the  public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1971."  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  •'1973". 

(d)  (1)  The  title  of  part  C  of  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Part  C — Constbuction  or  Modeinization  of 
Emebcenct    Rooms   and   Development  of 
Ar£a    Emergenct    MmicAL    Services  Sys- 
tems" 
(2)  Section  633  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 

read  as  follows : 

"  AUTHORE  ATtON 

"Sec.  633.  To  assist  In,  Improve,  and  ex- 
pand the  provision  of  adequate  emergencr 
medical  services  in  the  Nation  for  the  treat- 
ment of  accident  victims,  victims  of  sudden 
lUnesB,  and  handling  of  other  medical  emer- 
gencies there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  for  »pe- 
clal  project  grants  and  contracts  for  the 
planning  and  develojMnent  or  expansion  of 
comprehensive  area  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice* systems.  Sums  made  avaUable  under  thlJ 
section  may  be  used  for  construction,  train- 
ing and  manpower  development,  communica- 
tion, transportation,  public  education,  co- 
ordination of  services  and  facilities  and 
other  components  necessary  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  plan  submitted  In  accordance 

with  section  635. ' 

(3)    Part  C  of  such  title  Is  further  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  sections: 

"ELIGIBILrrT     FOR     GRANTS     AND     CONTRACTS 

"Sec   634.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this   part  shall  be  available  for  grants  and 
contracts  bv   the   Secretary,   after  co°»"™- 
tlon  with  the  National  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Advlsorv  Council  established  by  sec- 
tion 638,  and  funds  available  for  grants  Md 
contracts  under  section  633  shaU  be  provld«l 
on  a  matching  basis  of  up  to  75  per  centum 
In  accordance  with  criteria  of  need  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  re- 
lations he  shall  prescribe,  to  States.  poUtlca. 
subdivisions,  or  regional  arrangements,  com- 
pacts or  consortiums  comprising  the  govern- 
mental Jurisdictions  for  at  least  those  sress 
included  In  a  standardized  metropolitan  »u- 
tlstical  area  ( as  determined  by  the  Offlce  o 
Management    and    Budget)    In    the  c"«  ?' 
programs  to  be  carried  out  In  such  standsro- 
Ized  metropolitan  statistical  areas,  presenting 
a  plan   for   the  provision  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  emergency  medical  servi^ 
for  a  geographical  area  which  encompa^ 
an  area  at  least  congruent  with  an  areawiae 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency  as  es- 
tablished  under  section  314(b)    o^J^*;' 
or  multiples  of  such  area  (unless  t^e  SK^- 
tary  determines  that  such  area  cannot  tees- 
bly   operate   under   a  sln^e  plan  In  *?J™ 
event  he  may  approve  a  plan  submitted  ror 
portion  of  such  area) ,  which  plan  must  w 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  meet  »*l^" 
ments  consistent  with  the  provisions  oi  set 
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Uon  635  set  forth  In  regulaUons  prescribed 
bv  the  Secretary. 

°'  'PLANS 


-SMC  635.  Each  plan  submitted  Pursuant 
r.  «aion  634  must  Include  the  following— 
"••^reasonable  assurance  that  there  has 
h-,n  or  win  be  established  in  or  for  tbe 
?!!f  wlh  respect  to  which  such  grant  Is 
^kT  an  area  emergency  medical  services 
jSlng^-cll  pux^an/to  the  provision, 

"^-TSfTro^als  for  programs   (carried  out 
,     iXirrttnatlon   with   education   and   train- 
'"TrS^s  assisted  under  titles  HI.   VU^ 
^^^IX  of  this  Act  and  In  a  manner 
!oMlstent  with  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
S  applicable  title,    for  the  tralnUig   and 
oSmlnumg  education  of  health  professionals 
^  paraprofesslonals  (with  priority  for  the 
^rultment  and  training  of  veterans  of  the 
T^ed   Forces    of    the    United    States    with 
Sig   or   experience    In   the   health   care 
flrtd )  in  the  provision  of  emergency  medical 
irvlces  to  victims  of  accident  and  sudden 
UlnesB  which   programs   must   meet   cr"«rla 
Published  by  the  Secretary  In  regulations 
ind,  in  the  case  of  the  training  of  parapro- 
fesBlonais.  must  Include  supervised  clinical 
training  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  program; 
•ici   provision  for  a  communications  sys- 
tem including,  at  least,  a  central,  area  wide 
communication   network   linked   with   other 
appropriate   area,   State,   and   national   net- 
works   and  with  maximum  accesslbUlty  for 
the  public  through   a   universal  emergency 
telephone  number  and  other  means,  which 
system  shall  allow  transmission  of  Informa- 
tion bv  voice,  telemetry,  or  other  electronic 
method  and  shall  provide  for  cross-frequency 
paiobing  capabUlty;  »^,„„, 

•  (d(  provision  for  an  emergency  medical 
services  transportation  system,  which  shall 
include  such  air  borne  and  water  borne 
transportation  as  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  area; 

■•(61  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
easUy  accessible,  continuously  operational 
emergency  medical  service  faculties  In  suffi- 
cient numbers  and  situated  at  strategic  loca- 
tions In  the  area  to  meet  the  emergency 
medical  service  needs  of  the  area; 

•if  I  provision  for  emergency  access  to  spe- 
cialized critical  medical  care  units  In  the 
area  Including  provision  for  the  necessary 
transportation  systems  for  such  access,  and, 
-Ahere  such  resources  are  nonexistent  or  In- 
adequate in  the  area,  for  access  to  such  units 
in  a  neighboring  area  where  access  is  feasible 
in  terms  of  time  and  distance; 

■'ig(  assurance  that  necessary  emergency 
medical  ssrvlces,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  shall  be  provided  to  all  patients  re- 
quiring services  and  shall  be  provided  with- 
out regard  to.  or  prior  inquiry  &a  to,  ability 
to  pay; 

••(h)  provision  for  developing  for  submis- 
sion for  approval  by  the  Secretary,  within 
one  year  of  receipt  of  funds  under  this  part. 
a  plan  assuring  an  operational  system  for 
providing  emergency  medical  services  during 
mass  casualties,  natural  disasters,  or  na- 
tional emergencies; 

••(1)  provision  for  transfer  to  faculties  and 
programs  providing  such  followup  care  and 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  as  is  necessary  to 
reflect  the  maximum  recovery  and  restora- 
tion of  the  patient; 

"(J)  provision  for  a  program  of  public 
education  and  information  In  the  area  served 
(taking  into  account  the  needs  of  visitors  to 
the  community  to  know  or  be  able  to  learn 
Immediately  the  means  of  obtaining  emer- 
gency medical  services  t  .  stressing  appropriate 
methods  of  medical  self-help; 

"(k)  provision  for  periodic,  comprehensive, 
and  Independent  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  emergency 
medical  services  provided  in  the  area;  and 

"(1)  provision  for  a  standardized  patient 
record-keeping  system  meeting  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  In  regulations, 
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which  records  shall  cover  the  treatment  of 
the  patient,  from  Initial  entr^-  Into  the  sys- 
tem through  discharge  from  the  emergency 
medical  services  system,  and  shall,  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent,  be  constetent  with 
ensuing  patient  records  u»«d  in  foUowup 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  patient. 

"AREA   RMEKCENCT    MKDSCAL   SXRVICBS  PI.ANWINC 
COCNCU. 

•Sec.  636.  (a)  The  composition  of  the  Area 
Emergencv  Medical  Services  Planning  Coun- 
cil to  be  established  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  submitted  under  section  835  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  State  agency  and 
appropriate  areawlde  health  planning  agency 
or  agencies  ( If  any )  established  under  section 
314    of  the  regional  medical  program  estab- 
lished under  title  IX  of  this  Act  In  the  area. 
of  aU  public  safety  agencies  having  rsspon- 
slbUltles  within  the  area,  of  bospltal  coun- 
cils, public,  voluntary,  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies,     instltutlona,     and     organizations 
concerned  with  health  or  health  education. 
of  the  local  government  or  governments  or 
units  thereof  exercising  Jurlsdlcatlon  in  the 
area,  of  uniformed   services   of  the  Federal 
Government  operating  installations   in  the 
area   of  the  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal facilities  in  the  area,  of  communications 
networks,  mass  media,  and  public  utUltles, 
of   firms,   organizations,   and  other  entitles 
having  responslbUltles  related  to  the  provi- 
sion of  emergency  medical  services,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  public  who  are 
not  related  to  the  provision  of  health  care 
and  who  shall  comprise  at   least   one-third 
of  the  Councils  voting  membership. 

••(bi  The  functions  of  such  CouncU  shall 
include  development  in  consultation  with  the 
congruent  areawlde  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency  or  agencies  established 
pursuant  to  section  314(b),  of  the  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  635(f)  for  areawlde  emer- 
gency medical  services  and  shall  Include 
continuous  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the 
operation  of  the  emergency  medical  service 
system  with  a  view  to  making  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Unproved  effectiveness  of  Its 
operation. 

••INTERACENCT     TECHNICAL    COMMITIRE     ON 
EMERGENCT     MEDICAL     8KRVTCES 


"Sec.  637.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
Interagency  Technical  Committee  on  Emer- 
gency  Medical   Services   which   shall   be   re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  those  aspects  and 
resources  of  all  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties  relating  to   emergency  medical  services 
to  assure  the  adequacy  and  technical  sound- 
ness of  such  programs  and  activities  and  to 
provide  for  the  full  communication  and  ex- 
change of  Information  necessary  to  maintain 
the  necessary  coordination  and  efTectlveness 
of  such  programs  and  activities.  The  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee  shaU  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  which  shaU  Include  appro- 
priate scientific,  medical,  or  technical  repre- 
sentation from  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation   the  Department  of  Justice,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration,  the   National   Academy   of   Sciences, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Offlce 
of  Science  and  Technology,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency preparedness,  and  such  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  parts  thereof   (including  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUare),  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines administer  programs  directly  affecting 
emergency  medical  services  functions  or  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"NA^nONAL  EMEKGENCT    MEDICAL  SKRVICKS 
ADVISORY   COtJNCn, 

•'Sec.  638  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
a  National  Emergency  Medical  Services  Ad- 
vlsorv CouncU  with  which  he  shall  consult  on 
a  continuing  and  regular  basis  in  administer- 
ing this  part  The  CouncU  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretarv  or  his  designee,  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 


Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  all  other  members  of  the 
Interagency  Technical  Committee  establlabed 
under  secUon  637,  and  eighteen  members  ap- 
pointed bv  the  Secretary-,  nine  of  which  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  members  of  the 
general  public  who  are  not  related  to  the 
provision  of  emergency  medical  services,  and 
nine  shall  be  individuals  experienced  in  the 
provision  or  development  of.  or  the  training 
of  personnel  to  provide  emergency  medical 
sarvlcas. 

"(b)  The  functions  of  the  Council  shall  be 
to  review  and  advise  the  Secretary,  through 
a  subgroup  which  It  shaU  appoint  on  appU- 
catlona  received  for  grants  and  contracts 
under  tbls  part  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  carri- 
ing  out  the  provlsloiis  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  tour  years 
except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appomted  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  lor  the  remainder  of  such 
term;  and 

"(2)  of  the  members  first  appointed  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  part,  six  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  six  sball 
be  appointed  for  a  term  ot  three  years,  and 
SIX  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment.  Appointed  members  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  untU 
their  succeeeots  have  taken  of&ce. 

••(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  activities,  and  fifteen  members  of 
the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

••(e)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
ofBcers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
Shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
CouncU  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in 
effect  for  grade  08-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, including  traveltlme;  and  all  members, 
while  SO  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  Ueu 
Of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  5703.  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently 
"SBC.  639.  (a)  No  application  for  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  part  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless — 

"  ( 1 )  the  State  comprrtienMre  health  plan- 
ning agency  established  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)  and  the  areawlde  health  planning 
agencv  established  pursuant  to  section  314(b) 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  comment  there- 
on wlthm  ninety  days  of  the  submission  to 
those  agenciee  of  copies  of  stxh  application. 
and  the  applicant  has  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  reply  to  any  such  comments  with 
a  view  tovirard  accommodating  any  object'.vea 
by  and  remedying  any  differences  with  such 
agency  or  agencies. 

"(21  the  applicant  agrees  to  maintain  such 
records  and  make  such  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  Secretary  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"PAYMENTS     AND     CONDITIONS 

"Sec  640.  (a)  Grants  and  contracts  under 
this  part  shall  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  in  such  installments  and 
on  such  conditions  as  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  will  best  carry  out  the  provlalons 
of  this  part. 

••(b)  N'-'thlng  l-i  this  part  shall  limit  or 
otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  funds  which  are 
granted  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
other  Federal  law  and  which  are  available  for 
the  conduct  of  medical  emergency  transpor- 
tation and  service  programs  from  being  used 
in  connection  with  programs  assisted 
throu^  grants  and  contracts  under  this  part 
where  the  farmer  programs  meet  the  stand- 
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aitls  and  criteria  Mt»bUahed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  ttUs  part. 

••(c)  Ccaitracta  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  part  without  regard  to  section*  3848  and 
3708  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  UJ3.C.  629; 
41  VS.C.  6). 

"(d)  No  grants  or  contracts  may  be  made 
under  this  part  In  support  of  an  emergency 
medical  service  system  except  where  all  com- 
ponents of  such  system  meet  standards  and 
criteria  established  In  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  talcing  Into  account  standards 
established  by  appropriate  national  profes- 
sional or  technical  organizations. 

"RrPOBTS 

"8*c.  840A.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  one  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  part  and  every  year  there- 
after, a  report  on  the  administration  of  this 
part,  which  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  provision  of  emergency 
medical  services  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  needs  for  such  serv- 
ices are  being  adequately  met  through  as- 
sistance under  this  part  and  otherwise  and 
his  recomxnendatlon  for  any  legislation  nec- 
essary to  promote  the  provision  of  and  pro- 
vide emergency  medical  services  throughout 
the  Nation  at  a  level  adequate  to  meet  such 
needs." 

STATX   AIXOTMXNTS 

Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  602(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  UB.C. 
291(b)  ).  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■•(1)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1973.  the  Secretary  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  make  allotments 
among  the  States,  from  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  subparagraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of 
paragraph  (a),  or  under  subsection  (b),  of 
section  601,  for  grants  for  construction  of. 
respectively  (A)  public  or  other  nonprofit 
facilities  for  long-term  care,  (B)  public  or 
other  nonprofit  outpatient  facilities.  (C)  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities, 
and  (D)  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals 
and  public  health  centers.  Each  allotment 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
factors:  (1)  the  popxilatlon,  (U)  the  square 
of  the  per  capita  Income,  and  (111)  the  extent 
of  the  need  for  construction  of  the  facilities 
for  which  grants  from  the  allotment  are  to 
be  made,  of  the  respective  States.  For  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
factor  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  thereof  shall 
be  assigned  a  value  equal  to  the  value  as- 
signed to  the  factor  referred  to  In  clause  (11) 
thereof,  and  the  value  assigned  to  the  factor 
referred  X-o  In  clause  (111)  shall  be  assigned 
a  value  equal  to  one-half  of  the  value  as- 
signed to  the  factor  referred  to  In  clause  (1) 
or  (11)  thereof." 

LOAK   LUCrrATIONS 

Skc.  104.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

••Sec.  611.  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guar- 
antee may  be  made  under  this  part  and  no 
agreement  to  make  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  Into  under  this  title 
If  the  making  of  such  guarantee  or  the  en- 
tering Into  of  such  agreement  which  would 
cause  the  cumulative  total  of — 

■•  ( 1 )  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaranteed 
under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year,  and 

•■(2)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  to 
make  Interest  subsidy  payments  is  entered 
Into  under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year, 
to  exceed  the  Eunount  of  grant  funds  obli- 
gated under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year: 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
If  the  amount  of  grant  lunds  obligated  under 
this  title  In  such  fiscal  year  equals  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year." 

MCeXONAL     atKOICAL     PROORAM 

Sec.  109    (a)   Section  902  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(Including  area  health 


education  and  service  centers)"  Immediate- 
ly after  '•regional  medical  program"  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(b)  Title  IX  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"AKIA  HtALTH  EDUCATION  AND  SERVICE  CENTERS 

"Sec.  911.  Notwithstanding  limitations 
with  regard  to  the  diseases  with  which  this 
title  Is  concerned,  the  Secretary  la  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  regional  medical  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  centers.". 

(c)  The  title  of  title  IX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"TITLE  IX— REGIONAL  COOPERATIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  EDUCATION.  RE- 
SEARCH. TRAINING,  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION TO  IMPROVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 
AND  MEDICAL  CARE" 

AVAILABILITY    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  enacted  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  expressly  In  limitation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any  program 
for  which  appropriations  are  authorized  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
s'hall  remain  available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure until  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

CONTINUATION        OF        SUPPORT        OP        NATIONAL 
HEALTH  SURVEYS  AND  STUDIXa 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  305(a)  (1)  (H)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•'(H)  a  vital  statistics  system  to  Include 
family  formation,  growth,  and  dissolution; 
and" 

(b)  Section  305(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ":  to  set  standards,  to  establish 
quality  control  systems,  to  develop  uniform 
data  collection  forms,  definitions,  and  pro- 
cedures, and  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  training  for  the  collection  and  compila- 
tion of  such  statistics". 

(c)  Section  305(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Such  system  Is  to  be  Im- 
plemented through  contracts  and  grants  In 
a  continuing  program  of  sharing  costs  with 
States  and  local  governments  to  maintain 
data  systems  which  collect  and  provide  com- 
parable data  for  national  purposes." 

(d)  Section  305(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.". 

CONTINUATION      OF      ASSISTANCE      FOR      ALLIED 
HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 

Sec,  108.  (a)  Section  791(a)  (1 )  of  the  Pub- 
Ho  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  ollovirs : 

"Sec.  791.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  grants  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  new  faellltles  for  training 
centers  for  allied  health  professions  or  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  of  existing  facil- 
ities for  such  centers  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973:  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1974;". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  792 
of  such  Act  Ifl  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  792.  ia)(l)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973;  and  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

••(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  rear  ending 


June  30,  1973;  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  special  Im- 
provement grants  to  assist  training  centers 
for  allied  health  professions  in  projects  for 
the  provision,  maintenance,  or  Improvement 
of  the  specialized  function  which  the  cen- 
ter serves." 

(3)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  such  section  u 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■'(c)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973;  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  grants 
and  contracts  for  special  projects  under  this 
subsection." 

(c)  Section  793(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  of  the  first  sentence 
through  '•1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

••Sec.  793.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $12.000,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973;  and  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  to  cover  the 
costs  of  tralneeshlps  for  the  training  of  allied 
health  professions  personnel  to  teach  health 
service  technicians  or  In  any  of  the  allied 
health  professions  to  serve  In  any  of  such 
positions  In  administrative  or  supervisory 
capacities  or  to  serve  In  allied  health  pro- 
fessions specialties  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  advanced  training." 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  794A  of  sjcb 
Act  13  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $1,250,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;". 

(e)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  749B  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;". 

(f)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  794C  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;". 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  794D  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  student  loan  funds  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)(1)  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  there  are  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan 
for  any  academic  year  ending  before  July 
1,  1974,  to  continue  or  complete  their 
education." 

ALLIED    HEALTH    EDUCATION    COST    STDDT 

Sec.  109.  Section  797  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STUDY    OF    COSTS    OF    EDUCATING    STUDENTS    IN 
THE    VARIOUS    ALLIED    HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 

"Sec.  797.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  'Secretary')  shall  ar- 
range for  the  conduct  of  a  study  or  studies 
to  determine  the  national  average  annu^ 
per  student  educational  cost  of  schools  or 
the  various  allied  health  professions  which 
lead  to  a  certificate  of  degree  or  other  ap- 
propriate evidence  of  completion  of  a  course 
of  training  for  practice  In  the  various  allied 
health  professions. 

••(2)  Such  studies  shaU  be  completed  and 
an  interim  report  thereon  submitted  not 
later  than  March  30.  1974,  and  a  final  re- 
port not  later  than  January  1,  1975,  <»  *™ 
Secretary,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
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lie  Welfare  of  the  Senaie,  and  the  Ccanmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  XXm 
House  of  Representatives. 
^M3)  such  studies  shall  develop  methodol- 
odes  for  ascertaining  the  national  average 
lumual  per  student  educational  costs  and 
^11  on  such  basis,  determine  such  costs 
for  whool  years  1972-1973,  1973-1974,  and 
the  estimated  costs  for  school  year  1974- 
1975  m  the  respective  disciplines.  The  study 
shall  also  indicate  the  extent  of  variation 
among  schools  within  the  respective  dlscl- 
niines  In  their  annual  per  student  educa- 
tional costs  and  the  key  factors  affecting 
this  variation.  The  studies  shall  employ  the 
most  recent  data  available  from  the  aUled 
health  professional  schools  In  the  country  at 
the  time  of  the  study. 

"(4)  Such  stvtdles  shall  also  describe  na- 
tional uniform  standards  for  determining 
annual  per  student  educational  costs  for 
each  aUled  health  professional  school  In  fu- 
ture years  and  estimates  of  the  cost  to  such 
schools  of  reporting  according  to  these  unl- 
torm.  standards. 

••(5)  The  report  shall  also  Include  recom- 
mendations concerning  how  the  Federal 
Government  can  utilize  educational  cost  per 
Student  data  to  determine  the  amount  of 
capitation  grants  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  each  allied  health  profes- 
sional school. 

••(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  to  conduct  such  studies 
under  an  arrangement  under  which  the  ac- 
tual expenses  Incurred  by  such  Institute  In 
conducting  such  studies  will  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary.  If  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Is  wUllng 
to  do  so,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  such 
an  arrangement  with  such  Institute  for  the 
conduct  of  such  studies. 

••(2)  If  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the 
NaUonal  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  unwilling 
to  conduct  one  or  more  of  such  studies  under 
such  an  arrangement,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement  with 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  private  groups 
or  associations  under  which  such  groups  or 
associations  will  conduct  such  studies  and 
prepare  and  submit  the  reports  thereon  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)(2)." 

SEX    DISCHIMINATION 

Sec.  no.  Section  799A  of  part  H,  title  VII 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence;  "This  section  shall  not  apply 
until  July  1,  1978,  In  the  case  of  a  school 
of  medicine  which  has  begun  the  process  of 
changing  from  being  an  Institution  which 
admits  only  female  students  to  being  an  In- 
stitution which  admits  students  of  both 
sexes,  but  only  If  it  Is  carrying  out  a  plan 
for  such  a  change  which  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary." 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS    TO     THE    PUBLIC 
HEALTH    SERVTCX    ACT 

Sec.  111.  Sections  767,  768,  769.  769A,  and 
7693  (added  by  section  107  of  Public  Law 
92-157)  are  redesignated  as  sections  769, 
769A.  763B,  769C.  and  769D,  respectively. 
Part  B — Aicendment  to  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation      PACILXnBS       and       COMMUNITT 

Mental    Health    Centers    Construction 
Act 


COMMUNITY    mental    HEALTH    CENTERS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  for  facilities  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  community  mental 
health  centers  under  thU  title  $100,000,000 
for  the  flscfJ  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975;". 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
any  provlston  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  for  construction  of 
any  faculty  described  In  this  tlUe  unlees 
ttie  Secretary  determinee  that  funds  are  not 
avaUable,  under  this  title  to  make  a  grant  for 
the  oonrtructlon  of  such  facility.". 

(C)  Section  224 (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  reed  as  foUows:  "There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  Initial  grants  to  community 
mental  health  centers,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  part.  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978;  $90,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  each  of  the  thirteen  succeeding  fiscal 
years  there  are  h«eby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  s\uns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  grants  to  such  centws  which  have  pre- 
viously received  a  grant  under  this  part  and 
are  eligible  for  such  a  grant  by  the  year  for 
which  sums  are  being  apprc^)rlated  under 
this  sentence.". 

(d)  Section  246  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'June  30,  1975". 

(e)  Section  247(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973;  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976." 

(f )  Section  252  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "June  80,  1976". 

(g)  Section  253(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  apppro- 
prlated  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $14,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 

(h)(1)  Section  261(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "June  30,  1973." 
the  following:  "$90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1975,". 

(2)  Section  261(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  "construction  and  staO- 
ing  of  faculties"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"faculty  and  operating  coets  of  faculties". 

(3)  Section  261(b)  of  such  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1971,  and  each  of  the  next  fifteen  years  surh 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  grants  for 
operating  costs  with  respect  to  any  project 
under  part  C  or  D  for  which  an  operating 
grant  was  made  from  appropriations  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  before  July  1,  1976." 

(1)(1)  Section  271(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows: 

••(d)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $30,CKX),000  for  the  fl.scal  year  end- 
in"  June  30,  1973;  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974:  and  $66,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  for 
grants  under  this  part  for  faculties  and  for 
initial  grants  under  this  part  and  for  train- 
ing and  evaluation  under  section  372. 

'•(2)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.  and  for  each  of  the  next  twelve 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  continue  to  make  grants  with  respect 
to  any  project  under  this  part  for  which 
grants  for  operating  costs  were  made  from 
appropriations  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  before  July  1.  1975." 

(2)  Section  371  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  •'construction  or"  and 
"of  compensation  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical pereonjiel". 

(3)  Section    271(b)(8)    of    Buch    Act    la 


amended  by  striking  the  words  "conaoruc- 
tlon  at". 

(4)  Section  371  (c)  of  roch  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "coets  of  compensatton 
of  professional  and  technical  pereonnel"  and 
InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "operat- 
ing coets". 

(J)  Section  256(e)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(e)  There  are  autbortsed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  aectlon  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $76,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1874; 
and  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976;". 

(k)  (1)  Section  2a0(b)  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing In  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  word  "eight"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twelve"  and  by 
striking  the  word  "four"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "eight". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  aubeectlon  la 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "three"  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "next"  and  Inaert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  '•seven". 

(3)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(3)  In  any  year  where  funds  appropri- 
ated do  not  reach  the  level  required  to  fuUy 
fund  appUcatlona  for  assistance  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  dis- 
tribute the  funds  available  as  f oUowa :  30  per 
centum  for  applicants  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  70  per  centum  for  ^pUcanta  under  para- 
graph (2)." 

(1)(1)  Section  2a0(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  wcffds  "of  prafea- 
alonal  and  technical  personnel"  and  Inaert- 
Ing  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "tor  opera- 
tional coeta". 

(2)  The  caption  for  part  B  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Paet  B — Orants  for  Inttial  Cost*  of 

Opkratxom  of  Centbus" 
(m)    Section  220  of  such  Act  la    further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"(d)  Notwlthatandlng  aubeectlon  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  make  addi- 
tional grants  to  each  center  equal  to  6  per- 
centum  of  such  coata,  which  malntalna  a 
bona  fide  program  under  parte,  C,  D,  and  O. 
for  each  such  program.  In  no  eaee  shaU 
grants  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such  coeta 
for  any  project." 

(n)(l)  Section  a3l(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  the  services  to  be  prorlded  by  the 
center  are  made  avaUable  to  any  health 
maintenance  or  health  service  organlEatlon 
If  In  the  catchment  area  for  auch  center; 

"(7)  auch  center  haa  a  program  whereby 
It  Bcreena,  and  where  practicable  provides 
treatment  for,  persona  within  Ita  catchment 
area,  who  may  be  admitted  to  a  State  men- 
tal health  faoUlty; 

"(8)  such  center  has  a  program  for  the 
foUowup  care  of  persons  within  ita  catch- 
ment area,  who  are  discharged  from  a  State 
mental  health  faculty." 

"(2)  Section  221  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1873"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  80,  1B76". 

(o)  Part  B  of  auch  Act  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
aectlon: 


"VMAim     FOB     CONSTTLTATION     BEBVIdS 

"Sec.  226.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  commu- 
nity mental  health  center,  alcoholism  pre- 
vention and  treatment  facUlty.  speclalleed 
faculty  for  aleohollea,  treatment  facUlty  for 
narcotic  addlcta,  and  other  persona  with 
drug  abuee  and  drug  dependence  problems, 
or  faculty  for  mental  health  of  chUdren,  or 
mental  health  of  the  elderly  to  which  a  grant 
under  part  B,  C.  D,  F.  or  O,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Is  made  from  appropriations  for  any  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  June  80,  1973,  to 
aaslat  It  In  meeting  a  portion  of  the  operat- 
ing coeta  the  Secretary  may,   with    reapect 
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to  suoh  oentar  or  facility,  make  »  gnnt  un- 
der this  section  for  consultation  services  In 
addition  to  luob  otb«r  operating  grants  for 
■uoh  canter  or  facility. 

"(b)  A  grant  undar  aubMCtlon  (a)  wltb 
r«q>«ot  to  a  oenter  or  faculty  referred  to  in 
that  lubMctloD  may  not  exceed  100  percent 
at  >uob  oo«ta. 

"(c)  For  the  purpoaes  of  mafcing  Initial 
grants  under  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  »6,000,000  for  the  ns- 
di.  year  ending  June  80,  1974;  and  »fi,000,000 
for  the  nscAl  year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and 
$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975. •' 

(p)  (1)  Section  243  (a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "costs  (de- 
termined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary) of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "operating  cost  (deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary)": 

(2)  Section  242(b)  (1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "three"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "seven"  and  striking  the  word 
"eight"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"twelve"; 

(3)  Section  342 (b)  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "three"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "seven": 

(4)  The  section  caption  of  section  242  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"sTArriNC"    and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

"OPERATING." 

(q)  Section  343(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "compensation  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "operating  expenses"; 

(r)  Section  244  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "a  project  for  the  con- 
struction or  initial  staffing"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "facility  and  op- 
erating   costs". 

(8)  (1)  Section  251(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "of  construc- 
tion" and  "of  compensation  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  of  the  latter  the  words  "operating  costs". 

(2)  Section  261(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "costs  of  compensa- 
tion of  professional  and  technical  person- 
nel" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"operating  costs". 

(SKA)  Section  25e(b)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "eight"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twelve". 

(B)  Section  26«(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "three"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "seven". 

(4)  Section  364  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "a  project  for  the  con- 
struction or  Initial  staffing  of  a"  and  Insert- 
ing after  the  word  "facility"  the  words  "op- 
erating coats". 

MBNTAL   RKALTB    OF   TH»   ELI>«RLT 

S«c.  113.  The  C!ommunlty  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Pabt  G — MxNTAi.  Hkalth  or  thx  Fi.naar.T 

"0«ANTS  rOR  TaSATMXNT  rACIUTIBa 

"Skc.  281  (a)  Orcmts  from  appropriations 
under  section  983  (a)  may  be  made  to  puWlc 
or  nonproflt  private  agencies  and  organlaa- 
tlons  (1)  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  facilities  to  provlda  mental  health  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  within  the  States,  and 
(2)  to  assist  them  In  meeting  a  portion  of 
the  operating  costs  (determined  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Secreitary)  of  a  facility  for 
mental  health  of  the  elderly  assisted  with 
a  grant  made  under  part  A  or  this  part  or 
for  the  operation  of  new  larvloaa  for  mental 
health  of  the  elderly  In  an  existing  facility. 

"(b)  (1)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this 
section  only  with  respect  to  (A)  faolUtles 
which  are  part  of  or  affiliated  with  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  providing  at 
least  those  sssentlal  MrvtcM  which  ar«  pre- 


scribed by  the  Secretary,  or  iB)  where  there 
Is  no  such  center  serving  the  community  In 
which  such  facilities  are  to  be  situated,  fa- 
cilities with  respect  to  which  satisfactory 
provUlon  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
has  been  made  for  appropriate  utilization 
of  existing  community  resources  needed  for 
an  adequate  program  of  prevention  and 
treatment  of  mental  health  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

"(2)  The  grant  program  for  costs  of  op- 
erating facilities  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  carried  out  oonslstently  with 
the  grant  program  under  part  A,  except  that 
the  amount  of  any  such  grunt  with  respect 
to  any  protect  shall  be  such  percentage  of 
the  cost  thereof,  but  not  In  excess  of  70  per 
centum  (or  90  per  centum  In  the  oase  of  a 
facility  providing  services  for  persons  in  an 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  ur- 
ban or  rural  poverty  area) ,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

"(c)  Grants  made  under  this  section  for 
opteratlng  costs  may  not  exceed  the  percent- 
ages of  such  costs,  and  maj'  be  made  only  for 
the  periods  prescribed  for  grants  for  such 
costs  under  section  242. 

"(d)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973;  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  for 
grants  under  this  part  for  facilities  and  for 
Initial  grants  under  this  part  for  the  operat- 
ing expenses  and  for  training  and  evaluation 
grants  under  section  282. 

"(3)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  each  of  the  next  twelve  fiscal  years, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any  project 
under  this  part  for  which  an  operating  grant 
was  made  from  appropriations  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  before 
July  1.  1975. 

"TRAINING   AND  EVSLUATION 

"Sec.  282  The  Secretary  te  authorized,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  1,  1973,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1975,  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonproflt  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  cover  part  or 
all  of  the  cost  of  (1)  developing  specialized 
training  programs  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provision  of  services  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  elderly;  or  developing  Inservlce 
training  or  short-term  or  refresher  courses 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  such  serv- 
ices: (2)  training  personnel  to  operate,  super- 
vise, and  administer  such  services:  and  (3) 
conducting  surveys  and  field  trials  to  evalu- 
ate the  adequacy  of  the  programs  for  the 
mental  health  of  the  elderly  within  the  sev- 
eral States  with  a  view  to  determining  ways 
and  means  of  Improving,  extending,  and  ex- 
panding such  programs." 

TTTLB  n— MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Sec.  201.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medical  Libraries  Act  of  1972". 


EXTENSION   OF   ASSISTANCE  TO   MEDICAL 
MBRARrKS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  393(h)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


ending  June  30.  1974.  $«.0u.),0ti0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976,  $8,000,000  for  ths 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  aad 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977." 

(c)(1)  Section  396(a)  of  such  Act  li 
amended  by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  In- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977", 

(2)  Section  395 (b I  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1977". 

(d)  Section  396(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amei  ded 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  396.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
390(b)(5),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $7,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $9,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
$11,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977." 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  397(a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  piurposes  of  section  390(b)  (6)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $6,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $8,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1977." 

(f )  The  first  sentence  of  section  398(a)  of 
such  Act  la  amended  by  striking  "June  30, 
1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1977". 

TITLE  III — EMERGENCY  HEALTH 
PERSONNEL  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  301.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the      "Emergency      Health      Personnel     Act 
Amendments  of  1972". 

Sec.  302  (ai  Section  329(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  329.  (a)  There  Is  established,  within 
the  Service,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Corps")  which  shall  consist  of  those 
officers  of  the  Regular  and  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Service  and  such  other  personnel  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate  and  which  shall  be 
utilized  by  the  Secretary  to  Improve  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  and  services  to  persona 
residing  In  areas  which  have  critical  health 
manpower  shortages." 

(b)  Section  329(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  (a)  desig- 
nate those  areas  which  he  determines  have 
critical  health  manpower  shortages.  ^B)  con- 
duct information  programs  la  such  areafi  as 
may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  public  and 
private  health  entitles  serving  those  areas  of 
the  benefits  available  under  this  Act  and  to 
encourage  their  application  for  such  bene- 
fits, and  (C)  assist  such  entitles  to  apply  for 
the  assignment  of  Corps  personnel  and  other 
benefits  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  (A)  Upon  request  of  a  State  or  local 
health  agency,  or  any  public  or  nonproflt 
private  health  entity  In  an  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph    (1)(A),  and 


"(h)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the      upon  certification   to   the  Secretary  by  the 


provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $17,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1075,  $19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977." 

(b)    The  first  sentence  of  section  394(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  390(b)  (2)  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  impropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


State  and  the  district  medical  societies  (or 
dental  societies,  or  other  appropriate  health 
societies  as  the  case  may  be)  for  that  area, 
and  by  the  local  government  for  that  area, 
that  such  health  personnel  are  needed  for 
that  area,  the  Secretary  may  assign  person- 
nel as  are  needed  for  that  area,  the  Secretary 
naay  assign  personnel  of  the  Corps  to  pro- 
vide, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  health  care  and  services  for  all 
persons  residing  In  such  areas  except  that 
where  all  of  the  foregoing  conditions  are  met 
In  an  area,  except  certification  of  need  by 
the  State  and  local  medical,  dental,  at  other 
health  societies,  and  the  Secretary  finds  from 
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-u  the  facts  prwenwd  that  such  certification 
M  dearly  been  arbitrarily  and  capriciously 
•tthheld,  then  the  Secretary  may,  after  con- 
wltstlon  with  the  appropriate  medical,  den- 
tal or  other  health  societies,  assign  such  per- 
lonnal  to  that  area.  Corps  personnel  shaU  be 
g-lgned  to  such  area  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  need  for  health  services  within 
the  area  and  without  r^;ard  to  the  abUlty  of 
the  reeldente  of  the  area  to  pay  for  health 

services. 

"(B)  In  providing  health  care  and  services 
under  this  section.  Corps  personnel  shall 
utilize  the  facilities  and  organizational  forms 
Mlapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  area 
and  shall  make  sen-ices  equally  available  to 
all  persons  In  such  area  regardless  of  the 
ability  of  such  person  to  pay  for  the  care 
and  services  provided  In  connection  with — 

"(I)  direct  health  care  programs  carried 
out  by  the  Service; 

"(11)  any  direct  health  care  programs  car- 
ried out  in  whole  or  In  part  with  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance;  or 

"(ill)  any  other  health  care  activity  which 
Is  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(C)  Any  person  who  receives  health  care 
or  services  provided  under  this  section  shall 
be  charged  for  such  care  or  service  at  a  rate 
and  In  a  manner  (Including  prepayment, 
capitation.  Incentive  reimbursement,  fee-for- 
gervlce,  or  other  basis)  established  by  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  regulations,  to  recover 
the  reasonable  cost  of  providing  such  care 
or  service;  except  that  If  such  person  is  de- 
termined under  reg\ilatlons  of  the  Secretary 
to  be  unable  to  pay  such  charge  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
care  or  service  at  a  reduced  rate  at  without 
charge.  If  a  Federal  agency,  an  agency  of  a 
State  or  local  government,  or  other  third 
party  would  be  responsible  for  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  care  or  service  provided  under 
this  section  if  such  care  or  service  had  not 
been  "provided  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  collect  on  a  capitation,  prepay- 
ment, incentive  reimbursement,  fee-for-serv- 
ice,  or  other  basis  from  such  agency  or  third 
party  the  portion  of  such  cost  for  which 
it  would  be  so  responsible.  Any  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  and  funds  allocated 
or  obligated  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
dependent  on  or  related  to  such  fees  col- 
lected In  any  way. 

'■(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  ^Toperty  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  (40  U.S.C.  471),  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  the  title  to  any  or  all  facul- 
ties, equipment,  and  supplies,  belonging  to 
the  Service  and  being  utilized  by  the  Corps 
In  a  medically  underserved  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  to  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  conform  to 
minimum  standards  of  operation  prescribed 
by  him.  In  a  case  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that 
such  real  or  personal  property  Is  not  being 
utilized  in  conformance  with  such  minimum 
standards,  title  shall  revert  ( after  payment  of 
proper  comp)ensatlon  for  facility  Improve- 
ments, if  any)    to  the   United  States.   This 

paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  hospital  or 

clinical    facilities    operated    by    the    Service 
prior  to  December  31.  1971." 

(c)  Section  329(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Service"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Corps". 

(d)  Section  329(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Service"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Corps",  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following 
",  except  that  If  such  area  Is  being  served  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) by  a  hospital  or  other  health  care  de- 
livery facility  of  the  Service,   the  Secretary 
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shall,  in  addition  to  such  other  arrangements 
as  the  Secretary  may  make  to  insure  the 
availability  of  care  or  services  by  Corps  per- 
sonnel In  the  area,  arrange  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  hospital  or  facility  by  Corps 
personnel  in  providing  care  and  services  In 
such  area,  but  only  If  such  utilization  shall 
assure  the  continual  provision  of  care  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  care  and  treatment  at  such 
facilities  at  such  time": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "If  there  are  no  such 
facilities  in  such  area"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  Ln  lieu  thereof  "If  there 
are  no  health  facilities  in  or  serving  such 
area"; 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  provldUig 
such  care  and  services,  the  Secretary  may 
(A)  make  such  arrangements  as  be  deter- 
mines are  necessary  tat  the  use  of  eqtxlp- 
ment  and  supplies  of  the  Service  and  tor  the 
lease  or  acquisition  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  (B)  secure  the  temporary  services 
of  nurses  and  allied  health  professionals."; 
and 

(4)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  at  medi- 
cal and  nursing  schools  and  other  schools  of 
the  health  professions  and  training  centers 
for  the  allied  health  professions,  recruiting 
programs  for  the  Corps.  Such  programs  shall 
Include  the  wide  dissenUnatlon  of  written 
Information  on  the  Corps  and  visits  to  such 
schools  by  personnel  of  the  Corps. 

"(3)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
persons  for  the  Corps  who  have  gained  ex- 
perience In  the  provision  of  health  services 
as  a  direct  result  of  specialized  military 
training,  the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  shall  develop  a  list  of 
pwrsons  having  such  experience. 

"(B)  In  the  assignment  of  personnel  to 
designated  health  manpower  shortage  areas, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  persons 
recruited  from  the  list  developed  under  para- 
gr^h  (A),  with  respect  to  such  Individuals' 
desires." 

(e)  Section  329(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "Service"  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Corps",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "to  select 
coomilssloned  officers  of  the  Service  and  oth- 
er personnel"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "to  select  personnel  of 
the  Corps". 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  839  of  such 
Act  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (k)  and 
the  following  new  subsections  are  Inserted 
after  subsection   (f)   of  such  section: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  May  16  of  each  year — 

"(1)  the  number  of  areas  designated  un- 
der subsection  (b)  In  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  In  which  the  report  Is  made 
as  having  critical  health  manpower  short- 
ages and  the  ntunber  of  areae  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  so  designated  In 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  report  Is 
made; 

"(2)  the  number  and  types  of  Oorpa  per- 
sonnel assigned  In  such  preceding  calendar 
year  to  areas  designated  under  subsection 
(b),  the  number  and  types  of  additional 
Corps  personnel  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  assigned  to  such  areas  to  the 
calendar  y«ar  In  which  the  reptwt  Is  sub- 
mitted, and  the  need  (If  any)  for  additional 
personnel  fw  the  Corps:  and 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  filed  In 
such  preceding  calendar  year  for  assignment 
of  Corps  personnel  under  this  section  and 
the  action  taken  on  each  such  application. 

"(h)  Section  6692  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  a  retired  officer  of  a 
regular  ccwoponent  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  holds  a  full-time  position  with  the 
Corps,  during  the  time  he  holds  such  posi- 
tion. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 


and  for  such  period  as  he  deems  advisable, 
secure  the  assistance  and  advice  of  experts, 
scholars,  and  consultants,  mcludliig  the  serv- 
ices of  advertising  and  other  pibllc  infurma- 
ilon  specialists,  to  foster,  promote,  and  im- 
prove the  image  of  the  Corps  with  regard  to 
tlie  provision  of  health  services  and  with  the 
further  aim  of  emphasizing  recruitment  of 
new  and  retention  of  present  members  of 
the  Corps. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  may  reimburse  ap- 
plicants for  positions  in  the  Corps  for  actual 
expenses  incurred  in  traveling  to  and  from 
their  place  of  residence  to  an  area  in  which 
they  would  be  assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  such  area  with  regard  to  being 
assigned  in  such  area.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  reimburse  an  applicant  for  more  than 
one  such  trip." 

(g)  Section  329  (k).  as  redesignated  by  this 
Act,  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1972;  '  and  by  strikli:g  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of ";  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  $40,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Juv.e  30.  1975.  sums  appropriated  un- 
der this  section  shall  remam  available  until 
expended." 

(h)  Section  329  of  sxich  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  Where  the  Corps  requires  personnel 
assigned  to  designated  shortage  areas  to  ob- 
tain State  and  local  licenses  or  permits,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  the  fees  therefor." 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  not  close 
or  transfer  control  of  a  hospital  or  other 
health  care  delivery  facility  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  unless — 

(1)  he  transmits  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  same  day  and  while  each  House 
is  in  session,  a  detaUed  explanation  (meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) )  for 
the  proposed  closing  or  transfer,  and 

(2)  a  period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  has  elapsed 
after  the  date  on  whch  such  explanation  Is 
transmitted. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  continuity 
of  session  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  Congress  sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  an  ad- 
journment of  mwe  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation  of 
the  ninety -day  period. 

(b)  Each  explanation  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  fcr  closing  or  transferring 
control  cf  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
delivery  facility  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice shaU  contain — 

(1)  (A)  assurances  that  fjersons  entitled 
to  treatment  and  care  at  the  hospital  or 
other  facility  proposed  to  be  closed  or  trans- 
ferred and  persons  for  whom  csire  and  treat- 
ment at  such  hospital  or  other  facility  Is 
authorized  wUl.  after  the  proposed  closing  or 
transfer,  continue  to  be  provided  such  equiv- 
alent care  and  treatment  through  such  hos- 
pital or  other  facility,  or  under  such  new  ar- 
rangement, and  (B)  a  detaUed  explana- 
tion of  how  such  care  will  be  Fwovlded  to 
such  persons,  and  an  estimate  or  the  cost 
of  providing  such  care  and  treatment  to 
such  persons  after  the  proposed  closing  or 
transfer; 

(2)  (A)  assvu-ances  that  the  capacity  to 
supply  health  services  to  the  critical  man- 
power shortage  areas  near  the  facility  wlU 
not  be  Impaired  by  the  closing  or  trans- 
fer and  (B)  a  detaUed  explanation  of  how 
persons  residing  In  such  areas  wUl  be  pro- 
vided such  care  and  treatment  after  the 
proposed  closing  or  transfer; 

(3)  (A)  assurances  that  any  teaching  pro- 
gram conducted  at  the  hospital  or  other 
facility  proposed  to  be  closed  may  be  con- 
ducted at  other  appropriate  faculties,  and 
(B)  a  detaUed  explanation  of  how  ruch 
program  will  be  conducted  after  the  pro- 
posed closing  or  transfer:  and 

(4)  the  approval  of  those  agencies  estab- 
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Uab«d  under  section  314  (a)  and  (to)  ofthe 
^bUc  Health  service  Act.  having  1^1^- 
ti^n  in  the  area  in  which  such  hospital  or 
other  faculty  Is  located,  where  ^^  ""^^ 
agencies  exist  or  the  approval  of  only  one 
such  agency  where  only  one  exists  In  such 

*'^  304.  Section  741  (1)  ot  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  strut - 
InB  out  -The  payments'  In  paragraph  (3) 
aiSl  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "E^^Pt  a^ 
otherwise  provided  In  this  paragraph,  the 
payments-  and  (2)  by  adding  after  and 
below   subparagraph    (C)    the   following: 

■In  the  case  ot  any  Individual  who  quali- 
fied under  paragraph  (1)  for  payments  on  Uie 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  a  loan  and  who, 
aa  a  member  of  the  National  Health  Service 
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this  subsection.  In  Ueu  of  a  contract  with 
the  educational  institution. 

••le)  A  person  participating  In  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  obligated  to  serve  on  active 
dAity  as  a  commissioned  offlcer  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  as  a  civilian  member  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  following 
completion  of  academic  training,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
which  will  not  be  less  than  one  year  of  serv- 
ice on  active  duty  for  each  academic  year  of 
training  received  under  such  P^-ogram^Por 
persoiis  receiving  a  degree  from  a  8Cho^  of 
medicine,  osteopathy  or  <if^i^}^-  ^^^J^^ 
meucement  of  a  period  of  obUS^^^i^l^^ 
can  be  deferred  for  the  period  of  Ume  re- 
quired to  complete  Intenxahlp  and  residency 
training.    For   persons    reoelvlng    d«£*^,  '" 


as  a  member  of  the  National  Heaitn  oervi^^e      trainmg.    rur    i"7~V\,.%^;  rrfTii^ated  serv- 
?^o^s     Dracuces   his   profession   In    an   area     other  health  professions  the  <*"K*^  "!;' 


Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fellows 

••PUBLIC    HEALTH    AND    NATIONAI.    HIALTH    SEKV- 
ICE  CORPS  SCHOLABSHIP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

••SEC  218.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Public 
Health  and  National  Health  Service  Corps 
scholarship  training  program  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  'such  program')  Is  to  obtain 
trained  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other 
health-related  specUllats  for  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  and  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Corps  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

••(b)  To  be  eligible  for  acceptance  and 
continued  partlclpaUon  In  such  program. 
eacb  applicant  must — 

••  ( 1 )  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be  en- 
rolled as  a  fuU-tlme  student  In  an  accredited 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  educa- 
Uonal  institution  in  the  United  States,  or  Its 
terrltorleo  or  possessions. 

••(3)  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study. 
and  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  academic 
standing,  leading  to  a  degree  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  other  health  related  specialty, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 

••(3)  be  eligible  for,  or  hold  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  commissioned  offlcer  In  the  Regu- 
lar or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  or  be  selected  for  civilian  service  in 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps:  and 

••(4)  agree  In  writing  to  serve  in  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice or  as  a  civilian  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  foUowlng  completion 
of  training  as  provided  In  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  in  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  Federal 
Health  Programs  Service,  and  such  other 
programs  as  the  Secretary  may  designate. 

"(0)  Each  participant  In  such  program  will 
b«  authorized  a  stipend  for  each   approved 
academic  year  of  training,  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  in  an  amount  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  payable  in  monthly  installments. 
The  stipend  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  the  basic  pay  and  allowances  of  a  com- 
missioned offlcer  on  active  duty  In  pay  grade 
O-I  with  loss  than  two  years  of  service,  plus 
an  amount  to  cover  the  reasonable  cost  of 
books    supplies,   equipment,   student   medi- 
cal expenses,  and  other  necessary  educational 
expenses  which  are  not  otherwise  paid  as  a 
part  of  the  basic  tuition  payment. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  an 
accredited  educational  Institution  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  other  education  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  covered  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  for  persons  partici- 
pating In  such  program.  If  necessary,  per- 
aons  participating  In  such  program  may  be 
reimbursed  for  the  actual  cost  of  tuition  and 
other    educational    expenses    authorlaed    In 


tlon  under  this  section. 

"(f)  If  for  anv  reaacns.  a  person  falls  to 
comp  ete'  an  active  duty  service  obligation 
^der  this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  for  the 


1973,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  to 
exceed  $60,000,000  for  the  fUcal  year  exuUnf 
June  30,  1973,  $10&,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ymi 
ending  Jtme  30,  1974.  and  $130,000,000  tor  tb* 
fiscal  year  endtag  June  30.  1975". 

SEC.  40a.  Section  310  of  tlM  Public  Health 
Service  Act  la  further  amended  by  striking 
••and"  immediately  before  the  clause  deslg- 
nation  "(U)"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting 
at  the  end  of  such  clause  the  following: 
"and  ( lU)  premixima  for  a  prepaid  health 
care  plan  eligible  tor  Federal  aalstuce 
where  such  clinics  or  special  projects  lo 
request.  All  such  clinics,  special  projects,  and 
prepaid  health  care  plans  shall  provide  out- 
reach and  follow-up  services; ". 

SBC.  403.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
••(a)'"  immedUtely  after  the  section  desig- 
nation and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

••(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $35,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1»7\  and  $40,000,- 
000  for  the  flfical  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
vision of  necessary  hospital  care  to  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their 
families." 

Sic.  404.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
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?^v^-^fofi:k"a^c^^""urto  the  cost^'^     Sernd^"new  subsection  ,b)  the  foUowlng 
tSn    a^d  other  education  expenses,  sjid      new  subsection . 


salary  expenses,  paid  under  this  section  plus 
interest    at    the    maximum    legal    prevailing 
rate    Any  amount  which  the  United  State* 
is  enUtled  to  recover  under  this  paragraph 
shall  within  the  three-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  United  States  becomes  en- 
tlUed  to  recover  such  amount,  be  paid  to  tne 
United   States.   Until    any   amount   due   tne 
United  States  under  this  paragraph  on  ac- 
count  of    any   grant    under   this   f^bpart    is 
paid,  there  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States 
interest  on  such  amount  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  with   respect   to   the   grant   on   account 
of   which   such   amount   Is   due   the   UrUted 

^'^(^1  When  a  person  imdergolng  training 
In  such  program  Is  academlcaUy  dismissed 
or  voluntarUy  terminat«B  academic  training, 
he  shaU  be  liable  for  repayment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  oi 
ttiltion  and  other  educational  expenses  paid 
from  Federal  funds,  plus  all  salary  payment 
which  he  received  under  such  program. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
nrovide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  Individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  Individual  Is 
impossible  or  would  involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  Individual  and  U  enforcement  of 
such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual   would    be    agaUttsl    equity    and   good 

conscience.  ^  ,„„ 

••(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  persons  undergoing  academic  train- 
ing tm'der  such  program  shaU  not  be  counted 
against  any  employment  ceUlng  affecting  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 

"(j)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  Issue  regiUatlons  govern- 
ing the  Implementation  of  this  section. 

"(k)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram there  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
Tted  '$10,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  $11,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1975." 

SIC  306.  Section  2(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
'•Puerto  Rico,"  the  foUowlng:  "Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.". 

TITLB  rV— MIGRANT  HEALTH 
S«c.  401.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$30,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 


••|c)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  ap- 
plicants whose  policy-making  body  Is  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  persons  who  are  con- 
sumers  of  Its  services,  where  competing  ap- 
plicants appear  to  the  S«cretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  equally  quaU- 

fied."  

TITLE  V— PUBUC  HEALTH 
GRADUATE  TRAINING 
Sec    501.    Section    306(a)     of    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  H 
follows: 

"Sec  306.   (a)   There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to   cover  the   cost  of  trainee- 
ships   for  graduate   or   specialized  training 
in  public   health   for   physicians,  engineers, 
nurses,    sanitarians,   and   other  professional 
health    personnel,    $16,000,000    for    the  fis- 
cal  year   ending   June   30,    19^2;    $18,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1973;  $33.- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun«  80. 
1974-    $26,000,000    for    the    fiscal    year  end- 
ing  June   30.   1975:    $30,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  W*."?,;; 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 
Sec.   502.   Section  309    (a)    of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"Sec.  309.  (a)   In  order  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  project  grants  to  schorfs  of 
pubUc  health,  and  to  other  public  or  non- 
profit   private    institutions    providing   grad- 
uate or  specialized  training  In  public  health, 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  or  expana- 
ing   graduate   or   specialized   public   healtn 
training  In  such  institutions,  there  are  au- 
thorized to   be   appropriated  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30,   1972;   $18.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  so, 
1973-    $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeax  endlflg 
June  30,  1974;  $18000,000  for  the  fiscal  y«r 
ending  June  30,  1975;  $19,000,000  f«J5«™' 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  97l0.0mr 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19Ti- 
Sec.  503.   (a)   Section  309   (c)   of  such  ACT 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)    The  Secretary  shall  make  grants,  » 

puWlc  and  nonprofit  schools  of  public  he^ 

accredited   by   a   body   or   bodies   recognUW 

by  the  Secretary,  to  provide  aeslstanoe  for- 

"(1)   comprehensive  and  multldlsclpllnsJ? 

training  In  the  field  of  pubUc  health:  soa 

"(2)    specialized  consultative  services  aJM 

technical   assistance   in   the   field  ot  p«WK 

health."  ._.  v, 

(b)  Section  309  of  such  Act  Is  amended  n» 


,ddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
•njaectlons : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
^eems  necessary  for  the  making  of  grants 
under  subsection  tcj .  ^  ^  ^ 

••(e)  In  awarding  grants  made  vmder  sub- 
gactlon  (c),  the  Secretary  shaU  give  prl- 
miry  consideration  to  the  relative  number 
of  students  enroUed  in  such  schools. 

-It)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
nrlated  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
Subsection  (c) ,  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
«ndln(j  June  30.  1973;  $24,500,000  for  the 
fl^  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $28,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
431,500  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  19"6;  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1977. 

""(gt  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
project  grants  to  schools  of  public  health, 
and  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitutions providing  graduate  training  in 
health  care  administration  and  management 
training,  and  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening or  expanding  such  training  In  such 
Institutions,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1974;  $6,000,000  for  the 
flscftl  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977." 

Sec  504.  Sections  306  and  309  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Surgeon  General'  each  place  It 
occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
in  the  engrossment  of  S.  3716,  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Act,  and  so  forth,  to 
change  the  word  "title"  aa  line  7,  page 
33,  to  "act"  and  further  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
any  technical  and  clerical  changes  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  said  bill. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  DRUG 
DIETHYLSTILBESTROL  (DES) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons«it  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  ccHisideratlon  of  Calendar 
No.  1033.  S.  2818,  and  that  It  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
noN) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  2818,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug  dlethylstilbestrol  (DES) 
to  any  animal  Intended  for  use  as  food,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 


That  section  301  of  the  Pederai  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Coemetlc  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subjec- 
tion: 

••(q)(l)  The  administering  of  the  drug 
dlethylatUbestrol  (DES)  to  the  feed  of  any 
finiTna.1  Intended  for  use  as  food  or  to  the 
feed  of  any  animal  the  product  of  which 
U  Intended  for  use  ■«  food. 

••(2)  After  December  31.  1972,  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  drug  dlethyl«tUb«etroi 
(DBS)  to  any  animal  Intended  for  use  as 
food  or  to  any  animal  the  product  of  which 
Is  Intended  for  use  as  food  unless,  prior  to 
such  date,  the  Secretary  affirmatively  deter- 
mines ( pursuant  to  tests  specifically  designed 
to  detect  residues  of  such  drug)  that  the 
provUlons  of  section  512(d)(1)(H)  of  this 
Act  are  not  applicable.  If  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973.  the  Secretary  afflrmatl'vely  deter- 
minee  (pursuant  to  tests  specifically  de- 
signed to  detect  residues  of  such  drug)  that 
the  provisions  of  section  512(d)(1)(H)  of 
this  Act  are  applicable,  he  shall  take  Im- 
mediate stepe  to  prohibit  the  administering 
of  such  drug." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  allow  me  briefly  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  1 
minute? 

Mr,  CLTITIS.  Surely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUORtTM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccKisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TNANTMOUS-CONSUrr   ACSKXlCKIfT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limiUtion  of  2  hours  on  the  bill  and  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  each 
amendment,  with  15  minutes  on  amend- 
ments to  the  amendmoits;  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Ctjhtis)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
f(M"  7  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today  was 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wlsccaisin  'Mr.  Proxmire)  on  No- 
vember 8,  1971,  for  himself.  Senators 
Case.  Moss,  RraicorF,  and  myself.  It  was 
considered  before  our  Health  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  S.  2818,  a  bin  which  would  regnilat« 
the  use  of  dlethylstilbestrol  as  a  food  ad- 
ditive. DES  is  a  synthetic  estrogen  which 
is  effectively  used  to  expedite  the  process 
of  fattening  cattle;  but  it  is  also  a  uni- 
versally recognized  animal  carcinogen 
and  has  been  shown  to  be  a  causal  factor 
in  the  development  of  human  vaginal 
cancer.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is.  in  part,  de- 
signed to  prohibit  the  appearance  of 
known  carcinogens  in  our  food  supply, 
DES  is  at  this  moment  appearing  on  the 
American  dinner  table  and  is  being  in- 
gested by  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  DES  resi- 
dues should  not  be  appearing  in  our 
slaughtered  cattle  is  now  beside  the 
point;  DES  residues  are  appesuing.  and 
they  are  appearing  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency. The  Incidence  has  quadrupled 
since  December — from  0.5  percent  of  all 
cattle  tested  to  2.4  percent  of  all  cattle 
tested  as  of  now. 

I  regret  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  not  acted  promptly  and 
thoroughly  on  this  issue.  A  review  of  their 
involvement  ■with  DES  is  both  instruc- 
tive and  disheartening: 

In  1941  the  FDA  permitted  11  firms  to 
market  DES  for  climcal  use. 

In  1947  PDA  permitted  the  poultry  in- 
dustry to  Implant  DES  pellets  in  order  to 
fatten  the  poultry  more  quickly.  Al- 
though DES  was  already  a  known  car- 
cinogen. FDA  felt  that  there  would  be  no 
residues  of  It  in  the  food  supply. 

In  1954  the  FDA  granted  permission 
to  use  DES  as  a  cattlefeed  additive, 
again  convinced  that  no  detectible  real- 
dues  would  appear  in  our  meat. 

In  1955,  making  the  same  safety  as- 
sumption, pellet  implemts  of  DES  for 
cattle  were  approved. 

Mr.  President,  the  FDA  developed  a 
reliable  assay  method  for  the  detection 
of  DES  residues  In  1957.  Tests  showed 
residues  of  DES  in  liver  and  in  the  skin 
fat  of  poultry.  Yet,  on  Its  own,  the  PDA 
took  no  action.  After  the  Delaney 
amendment  to  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  was  passed  in  1958  making  the 
appearance  of  carcinogens  In  the  meat 
supply  megad,  the  FDA  banned  the 
manufacture  of  DES  in  poultry. 

Under  the  1962  Kefauver-Harrls 
amendments  to  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  the  Secretary  has  the  admin- 
istrative option  of  allowing  the  use  of  a 
known  cancer  causing  substance  in  the 
feeding  of  cattle  only  If  he  is  reasonably 
certain  that  no  residues  of  that  sub- 
stance will  appear  in  the  meat  that 
reaches  the  American  dinner  table.  The 
FDA  instituted  procedures  ftjr  the  use  of 
DES  designed  to  eliminate  residues  from 
the  slaughtered  cattle.  They  required 
that  all  cattle  be  withdrawn  from  DBS 
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48  hours  prior  tx)  slaughter.  The  Inci- 
dence of  DES  residues  continued  to  rise 
under  these  regulations  and  In  Decem- 
ber 1971,  the  Commissioner  of  the  FDA 
conceded  the  procedures  were  ineffective, 
and  announced  new  requirem  aits— now 
cattle  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from 
DES  7  days  prior  to  slaughter. 

In  spite  of  this  revision,  the  incidence 
of  DES  residues  quadrupled.  The  Com- 
missioner, In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Health    Subcommittee,    which   I   chair, 
blamed  the  rising  incidence  on  faulty 
compliance   with   sound   administrative 
procedures.   Two  weeks  later,   however, 
the  Commissioner  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of   new   information   which  con- 
vinced him  that  no  administrative  pro- 
cedure could  eliminate  DES  residues.  He 
then  announced  an  immediate  ban  on 
the  production  of  DES,  but  permitted  the 
continued  use  of  existing  DES  supplies  to 
January  1,  1973.  The  announcement  had 
no  effect  on  DES  implants.  The  Com- 
missioner acknowledged  that  there  was 
no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  on  im- 
plants and  that  pending  the  completion 
of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  study, 
implant  use  would   be  permitted. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  substance  is  known 
to  cause  cancer  in  animals;  if  it  is 
known  to  cause  cancer— at  higher 
dases— in  humans,  if  the  law  clearly 
forbids  the  appearance  of  carcmogens  m 
our  food-  and  if  the  Commissioner  him- 
self admits  that  residues  wUl  appear  if 
DES  is  used,  then  how  can  we  allow  the 
continued  use  and  continued  ingestion  of 
a  cancer -causing  substance?  Clearly  we 
cannot,  and  the  enactment  of  S.  2818 
would  immediately  halt  the  use  of  DES 
as  a  feed  additive. 

There  is  a  second  important  compo- 
nent of  S.  2818  which  deals  with  the  use 
of  implanU.  It  is  cerUinly  true,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  there  is  no  evidence  now  that 
implants  will  leave  detectible  residues. 
But  in  view  of  the  precedents  in  this  sit- 
uation, it  is  important  to  flnd  out  if  they 
do   and  to  place  the  burden  of  proof  on 
those  who  say  it  will  not  leave  a  residue. 
Implants  in  poultry  were  allowed  and 
then  had  to  be  removed.  DES  feed  addi- 
tives for  cattle  were  allowed  and  are  now 
being  removed.  Now  the  question  of  cattle 
Implants  has  arisen  and  we  must  not 
again  assume  safety.  Thus,  S.  2818  directs 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  tests  to  deter- 
mine if  residues  appear  following  im- 
plants. These  test  results  must  be  re- 
ported by  January  1,  1973,  or  DES  im- 
plants will  be  banned.  If  the  test  results 
show  that  there  are  no  residues,  then 
implant  use  can  continue;  if  they  show 
residues,  and  the  result  is  available  prior 
to  January  1,  then  the  ban  would  become 
effective  prior  to  January    1.  This  ap- 
proach places  the  burden  of  proof  where 
it  should  be — on  those  who  claim  the 
method  is  safe. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  commit- 
ted to  an  all-out  effort  to  conquer  cancer. 
The  U.S.  Senate  has  distinguished  itself 
as  a  leading  force  in  that  effort.  We  have 
set  a  difficult  task  for  ourselves  and  our 
country,  and  we  have  to  pursue  the  ef- 
fort on  many  fronts:  By  supporting  basic 
biomedical  research;  by  supporting  clin- 
ical research  and  epidemiologic  inves- 
tigations; by  support  of  the  training  of 


needed  professional  manpower;  by  assur- 
ing prompt  treatment  for  those  who  need 
it;  and  by  controlling  environmental 
hazards. 

DES  is  an  environmental  carcmogen 
which  can  be  controlled.  The  distin- 
guished Director  of  tlie  National  Cancer 
Institute,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Rauscher.  Jr.,  has 
stated  that  environmental  carcinogens 
should  be  controUed  whenever  possible, 
and  he  used  the  DES  case  as  an  example 
of  where  it  is  possible.  The  distinguished 
director  of  the  Cancer  Control  Bureau  of 
New  York  State,  Dr.  Peter  Greenwald, 
concurred  in  that  opinion.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  is  far  greater  evidence 
linking  DES  to  human  cancer  than  there 
was  or  is  linking  cyclamates  or  pesti- 
cides to  human  cancer. 

I  would  agree  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  say  that  there  should  have 
been  no  need  for  this  legislation.  But 
while  the  argiunent  rages  over  the  legal- 
ity of  the  FDA's  phased  withdrawal  ap- 
proach, DES  continues  to  appear  on  our 
dinner  tables.  Of  course  it  is  undesirable 
to  pursue  a  piecemeal  approach  to  the 
banning  of  hazardous  substances;  but  it 
is  Intolerable  to  allow  the  Nation  to  be. 
as  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  has  said,  "a  research  labora- 
tory" on  the  possible  long-term  carcino- 
genic effects  of  DES. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
S.  2818,  so  that  this  known  cancer-caus- 
ing substance  can  be  immediately  re- 
moved from  our  daily  diet. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  person  in 
the  desire  to  eliminate  cancer  and  the 
desire  to  eliminate  everything  that 
causes  cancer.  However,  I  also  submit 
that  unwise  actions  which  are  not  based 
upon  scientific  fact  merely  confuse  the 
Issue,  clutter  the  lawbooks,  and  ham- 
per otherwise  industrial  activity.  In  the 
end  it  does  not  lessen  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  pose  some  very 
crucial  questions  as  to  the  need  to  act 
upon  S.  2818.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration on  August  2,  1972,  issued  an 
order  which  banned  the  use  of  dlethyl- 
stilbestrol— DES— in  livestock  feed  ef- 
fective January  1,  1973.  They  also  stated 
at  that  time  that  DEB  In  implants  will  be 
permitted  continued  use  so  long  as  no 
residues  of  the  material  show  up  In  the 
liver  tissues  of  beef  animals.  The  USDA 
immediately  undertook  research  utiliz- 
ing the  latest  assay  techniques  to  make 
this  determination. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  submit,  is  not  necessary  in 
light  of  the  actions  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  In  reviewing  testimony 
presented  at  a  hearing  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Health,  witnesses 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
mide  it  clear  that  there  was  no  imminent 
hazard  to  human  health  by  permitting 
the  continued  use  of  DES  in  cattle  feeds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing that  same  hCEiring  before  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  FDA  Commis- 
sioner Charles  Edwards  stated: 

I  think  the  danger  In  eating  a  charcoal 
broUed  steak  Is  so  much  greater — the  poten- 
tial hazard  Is  so  much  greater  than  a  hazard 


by  these  DES  residues,  which  are  minimal, 
to  say  the  least. 


Mr.  President,  that  statement  comes 
from  the  highest  authority  in  the  U.S. 
Government  in  this  particular  field.  It 
points  out  that  the  residue  is  minimal 
and  that  it  does  not  involve  as  much  risk 
as  is  assumed  by  someone  who  eats  a 
charcoal  broiled  steak. 

Under  further  questioning.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards also  stated: 

We  aire  not.  nor  Is  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  nor  any  of  the  authorities  we  h»ve 
consulted,  willing  to  categorize  this  (DESi 
as  an  imminent  hazard. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  called  upon 
merely  to  give  the  status  of  law  to  some- 
one's oratory  or  unfounded  version  or 
do  we  have  a  responsibility  to  be  factual? 

Mr.  President,  there  was  then  the  fol- 
lowing Line  of  questioning : 

Senator  ELennedy.  In  spite  of  all  the  in- 
formation and  the  research  and  the  studies 
that  have  been  made  to  Indicate  there  is  an 
Increase  in  DES  resldvies  In  the  liver  of  cattle 
generally,  you  are  still  not  prepared  to  make 
such  a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  that 
It  Is  an  Imminent  hazard? 

Dr.  Edw.ards.  That  is  rlKht.  Mr.  Chairman; 
because  we  have  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
this  has  caused  damage  Co  human  health. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  that  this  is 
not  someone  who  is  employed  by  some 
segment  of  industry.  This  is  the  highest 
authority  in  our  Government  on  this 
matter. 

He  says  that  there  has  been  abFolutely 
no  evidence  that  this  has  caused  damage 
to  human  health. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Edwards  then  made 
this  statement: 

Under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  there  are  two  possible  courses  tor 
withdrawing  DES  from  tise  in  food  animals. 
H  an  Imminent  hazard  to  health  can  be 
demonstrated,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  can 
Issue  an  immediate  ex  parte  ban  on  the  ship- 
ment of  DES  in  Interstate  commerce.  It 
shotUd  be  noted  that  m  this  case,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  expedited  hearing  must  be 
provided  to  the  affected  parties. 

A  decision  that  DEB  is  an  "hnmlnent 
hazard"  would  require  immediate  removal 
from  the  market  of  all  meat  from  animals 
fed  DES  and  all  feed  containing  DES. 

An  'Imminent  hazard"  under  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  defined  a» 
being  a  condition  so  hazardous  that  the 
article  Involved  cannot  continue  on  the  mar- 
ket during  the  pendency  of  administrative 
proceedings.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  hann 
to  humans  from  the  use  of  DES  as  a  growth 
promotant  in  food  animals,  and  consequently, 
we  cannot  substantiate  a  finding  that  it  con- 
stitutes an  "Imminent  hazard"  to  health. 

The  Commi-ssioner  concluded  his  testi- 
mony with  this  very  telling  statement: 

DES  win  not  be  the  only  substance  to  gen- 
erate these  kinds  of  Issues.  This  Is  why  we 
cannot  recommend  enactment  of  8.  2818J« 
do  not  believe  piecemeal  legislation  dlrectea 
at  any  given  substance  U  appropriate  lor 
making  regulatory  decisions  that  are  to  w 
based  on  scientific  evidence.  We  now  ha« 
sufficient  regulatory  authority  to  act  eflec- 
tlvelv  on  behalf  of  the  consumer.  In  tnis 
sense,  S.  2818  Is  unnecessary. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  following  statement  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Rauscher,  is  worth  mentioning: 
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wnallv  Mr.  Chahroan.  and  In  order  to  put 
t>,irtestimony  in  objective  perspective,  I 
m^t  S^hat  at  the  present  time,  our  data 
d^  not  incriminate  DES  as  a  humaii  car- 
clTogen  when  ingested  at  levels  currently  be- 
■„„  Hotortpd  In  beef  Uver. 
"I^sfa^r.  however,  will  not  allow  u.  to 
forget  our  concern  when  you  recall  that  DES 
hM  been  used  for  only  approximately  15 
T^r^Z  an  additive  to  feed  grain;  even  with 
^P  r^Tatively  high  doses  used  In  the  treat- 
men  'p^g'^''"'  wo"^"'  '^  ^'^  ^•^"^^  ^\^ 
S,  vears  to  determine  that  cancers  were  In- 
^.c^^Tu  voune  women  whose  mothers  re- 
ceived  this  drug  during  pregnancy. 

Mv  point  here,  to  devlat*  Just  a  moment  is 
we  smiplv  do  not  have  enough  years  under 
Tur  «eu  ^o  determine  whether  even  low 
doii  have  any  carcinogenic  effect  or  not  in 
man. 


Mr  President,  it  seems  odd  that  S.  2818 
reallv  did  not  receive  a  full  airing  in  pub- 
ic hearings.  One  day  of  hearings  was 
held  with  all  witnesses  bemg  selected  on 
an  invitation-only  basis.  One  cattle-pro- 
ducing group,  the  American  National 
cattlemen's  Association,  presented  testi- 
mony Dr.  Duane  Flack,  manager  of  the 
Monfort  Feed  Lots  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  ap- 
neared  for  them.  In  addition  to  manag- 
tag  this  very  large  feed  lot.  Dr.  Flack  is 
a  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine. 

In  his  testimony  he  pointed  out  that 
the  beef  cattle  industry  has  made  tre-- 
mendous  strides  in  proper  use  of  animal 
drugs  However,  the  techno!og>'  of  assay 
techniques  has  accelerated.  A  few  years 
ago,  what  we  thought  was  zero  residue, 
today  minute  quantities  may  show  up. 
Dr  Flack  also  pointed  out  that  the  price 
of  beef  to  consumei-s  would  increase  sub- 
stantiallv.  Based  upon  feeding  trials  the 
Monfort  Feed  Lots  has  calculated  that 
the  loss  of  DES  would  cause  the  price  ot 
sirloin  steak  to  increase  at  least  15  cents 
per  pound  at  the  retail  level. 

It  Is  mv  judgment  that  additional  facts 
must  be  known  before  the  Senate  acts  on 
S  2818.  It  is  my  feeling  that  Uie  measure 
should  be  referred  back  to  tHfi  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  so  that 
a  complete  hearing  record  can  be  estab- 
lished. In  this  way,  a  complete  report  will 
be  available  for  my  colleagues  to  act  In 
a  more  intelligent  manner  upon  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  remains  that  10  days  after  Dr.  Ed- 
wards testified,  he  banned  the  production 
of  DES.  After  all  the  points  made  here, 
the  commissioner  harmed  the  feeding  of 
DES  after  January  1, 1973:  so  he  changed 
his  position  after  the  hearings.  That  is 
the  first  point. 

Second,  I  have  Dr.  Rauscher's  state- 
ment. He  is  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  He  Is  the  President's 
appointee;  he  is  the  "commander  in 
chief"  of  the  battle  against  cancer  in  this 
country:  he  has  spent  his  whole  life  in 
the  areas  of  cancer  research.  I  read  from 
his  testimony,  given  before  the  Health 
Subcommittee  on  July  20: 

In  conclusion.  It  can  be  stated  that  DES  Is 
definitely  a  carcinogenic  substance  for  sev- 
eral animal  species,  and  apparently  for 
humane. 


In  othsr  public  otatements  on  the 
matter  he  said : 

My  view  U  this:  In  thU  case  It  is  pos- 
sible My  vl  w  Is  exactly  that  anything  that 
increases  the  carcinogenic  burden  to  man 
ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  environ- 
ment If  at  all  possible— and  in  this  case  U 
Is  possible. 

The  Senator  Is  quite  correct  that  we 
are  not  able  to  say  with  scientific  assur- 
ance how  much  DES  must  be  ingested  to 
constitute  a  health  hazard.  I  say  the  bur- 
den of  proof  is  on  -hose  who  are  willing 
to  put  DES  on  the  dinner  table  to  de- 
fine what  level  -S  safe;  no  one  can  say 
now  what  that  level  is;  no  one  can  say 
that  if  so  much  of  DES  is  ingested  it  wUl 
be  safe,  or  that  so  much  more  will  put  a 
person  in  danger.  .    *  ^ 

Those  who  have  done  the  greatest  re- 
search in  this  area  like  Dr.  Peter  Green- 
wald of  New  York  State,  say  there  is  far 
more  evidence  Unking  DES  to  cancer  m 
humans  than  there  was  for  either  cyc- 
lamates or  pesticides,  both  of  which 
have  been  banned. 

Flnallv,  we  invited  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
Animal  Health  Institute,  but  they  de- 
clined to  testify.  .  _u.i  *»,» 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  tx)  me  for  2  minutes  so 
that  I  may  reply? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Yes.  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconslri  I 
was  going  to  yield  to  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  but  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has'  a  comment  I  yield  to  him  first. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  In  my  understanding,  and  I 
am  sure  the  record  bears  this  out,  and 
I  rise  to   set   the  record  straight.   Dr. 
Edwards  has  not  changed  his  poBiUon 
since  he  gave  his  testimony.  He  acted  in 
a   regulatory   manner  because   he  was 
compelled  to  do  so  by  law  under  a  provi- 
sion of  the  law  that  many  of  us  bell^ 
should  be  modified  and  changed.  The 
Delanev  amendment,  passed  some  years 
ago  provides  that  if  they  flnd  any  trace 
of  a  carcinogenic  substance,  there  must 
be  a  ban,  and  it  was  under  that  law  ttmt 
Dr   Edwards  was  compelled  to  act.  The 
law  should  be  changed  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion  not  is  there  a  trace?  but  is  there 
something  there?  is  there  a  substance 
there  that  does  cause  damage  to  human 
beings?  That  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
no  authorities  to  support  that  it  does.  The 
head  of  the  National  Cancer  Institution 
is  not  asking  for  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  position  of  Dr.  Edwards 
remains  as  It  was  stated  in  these  quota- 
tions. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  whatever 
time  he  desires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  res-iond  very  largely  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis  > . 

Mr.  President,  S.  2818.  my  bill  to  Im- 
mediately ban  the  use  of  the  cincer- 
causlng  growth  hormone  dlethylstilbes- 
trol— DES— in  llveptock  feed,  is  In- 
tended to  meet  expeditiously  a  problem 
that  has  been  recognized  by  the  medical 
profession  as  havhig  great  substance.  It 
is  Intended  to  enforce  the  spirit,  not 
merely  the  letter,  of  the  Delaney  clause, 


which  prohibits  any  t-.ace  of  a  carcinogen 
in  our  food  supply.  ^  ^    ^^ 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  announced  that  the  use  of  DBS  in 
livestock  feed  will  be  terminated  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  next  year.  In  the  course  of  the 
announcement  the  FDA  did  its  level  best 
to  Indicate  that  there  was  no  health 
hazard  associated  with  the  use  of  DES 
The  agency  referred  to  the  use  of  DES  as 
a  "regiUatory,  not  a  public  health,  prob- 
lem." Commissioner  Edwards  said  that 
the  PDA's  action  was  "not  based  on  any 
known  hazard  to  human  health." 

Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  Butz  chimed 
In  with  a  sutement  to  the  efTect  that 
Commissioner  Edwards  had  to  ban  the 
use  of  DES  despite  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  demonstrable  hazard  to  human 
health  in  its  use.  He  used  the  DEB  ban 
decision  as  a  springboard  to  attack  the 
entire  Delaney  amendment  concept. 

Both  of  these  stotements  completely 
disregard  the  facts.  Let  me  speU  out  some 
of  those  facts : 

First  DES  causes  cancer  in  laboratory 
mic  •  m  do.-e.==  a.s  low  as  6.25  parts  per  bU- 
llon  Indeed  it  may  cause  cancer  when 
administered  in  smaUer  doses.  We  just 
do  not  know  because  it  has  never  been 
given  in  smaller  doses  under  controlled 
laboratoiT  conditions. 

Second.  There  is  a  marked  association 
between  the  Uking  of  DES  in  doses  as 
small  as  1.5  miUigrams  a  day  by  preg- 
nant women   to   prevent   abortion   and 
cancer  of  the  vagina  In  their  daughter.^ 
15  to  22  years  later.  The  asaociatton  is 
particularly  strong,  because  cases  of  this 
type  of  cancer  in  young  women  were  al- 
most unheard  of.  Dr.  Herbst,  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  who  did  the  pio- 
neering study  in  the  field  indicated  in 
his  testimony  before  Senator  Kennedy's 
subcommittee  on   this  legislation  that 
"prior  to  1966— only  a  few  rare  case  re- 
ports existed  in  the  medical  literature." 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  just  a  moment. 

The  rash  of  cases  that  occurred  after 
that  date  had  one  common  link— the  use 
of  DES  by  the  mothers  of  the  diseased 
children  to  prevent  abortion.  Dr.  Peter 
Greenwald,  director  of  New  York  State's 
Cancer  Control  Bureau,  testified  that  he 
beUeved  there  is  a  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship    between     DES     and     vaginal 

csncc* 
I  ain  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  be  m- 
formed  as  to  what  manner  DES  was 
given  to  pregnant  women  to  prevent 
abortion.  Was  it  through  the  use  of  beef 
liver  that  they  tied  this  to?  Was  it  DES 
that  had  passed  through  the  animals 

body? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  it  was  not  given 
in  th-^t  way.  Nobody  argues  thtt  it  was. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  it  is  totalis-  trrele- 

■^^rit.  .^  ^       , 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Of  course,  it  Is  rele- 
vpni-.  It  W8S  prerisely  the  same  thing 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  Irrelevant. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  It  was  EHES.  It  Is  the 
same  thine  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a 
drug  that  affects  a  person  adversely  di- 
rectlj'  is  going  to  have  that  same  effect 
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if  it  is  ingested  by  an  animal  and  some- 
one, a  long  time  later,  eate  the  meat 
from  the  Bnl!"^'    That  does  not  follow 

at  all.  „ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Third,  virtually  all 
doctors  concerned  with  the  treatment  ol 
cancer  believe  that  the  use  of  DES  in 
raising  livestock  should  be  banned  if 
realdues  cannot  be  eliminated  from  our 
food  supply,  and  a  recent  Department  of 
Agriculture  study  shows  that  these  resi- 
dues cannot  be  eliminated.  For  example. 
Dr  Prank  Rauscher,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute— who  has  been 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  as 
an  authority— and  thus  the  leader  of  the 
most  comprehensive  attack  on  cancer 
ever  launched  by  any  nation,  put  it  this 

way: 

Although  a  direct  connection  between  the 
ingestion  of  DES  In  beef  and  the  development 
of  human  cancers  cannot  be  documented,  the 
presence  of  the  chemical  In  food  does,  In  my 
view,  constitute  a  danger  that  should  be 
circumvented. 


I 
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That  Is  what  the  Director  of  the  Can- 
cer Institute,  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  recognizes  as  an  outstanding 
authority  here,  says  should  be  circum- 
vented. 
Dr.  Greenwald  had  this  to  say : 
It  is  clear  that  with  DES  we  have  direct 
evidence    of    a    cancer- producing    effect    in 
humans.   whUe  with  the  other  compounds 
[cyclamates  and  pesticides,  products  which 
nave  be«n  banned)  we  do  not. 

Earlier  in  his  testimony  Dr.  Greenwald 
indicated  that  in  his  personal  opinion  "it 
would  be  prudent  to  insure  that  DES  is 
not  in  food  when  it  reaches  the  table." 

Now  to  the  specifics  of  the  bill.  As  I 
indicated  earlier.  S.  2818  would  ban  the 
use  of  DES  in  livestock  feeds  immedi- 
ately upon  passage— not  next  January.  If 
DES  is  a  true  danger — and  I  submit  that 
the  facts  show  that  it  is— why  wait  until 
January  to  take  it  off  America's  dinner 
tables? 

The  bill  also  bans  the  use  of  DES  im- 
plants, which  are  inserted  under  an  ani- 
mal's skin,  effective  January  1.  1973.  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  conducts  and  reports  teste 
in  the  interim  showing  no  residues  are 
found  in  edible  tissues  following  the  use 
of  implants.  If  the  Secretary  should  dis- 
cover before  January  1  that  residues  do 
appear  in  edible  tissue  because  of  im- 
plants then  he  would  have  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  ban  implants. 

The  FDA's  recent  ban  on  DES  in  feed 
permits  the  continuing  use  of  implants 
unless  residues  are  demonstrated  to  oc- 
cur. S.  2818  places  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  Government. 

Although  S.  2818  does  not  deal  with 
the  Indemnity  question,  the  committee 
report  on  the  bUl  specifically  leaves  this 
question  open — pending  additional  hear- 
togs. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  trace  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  in  order  to  place 
the  question  of  DES  use  in  livestock  in 
some  sort  of  perspective.  DES  began  to 
be  used  in  catUe  in  the  United  States  in 
1954.  It  Is  particularly  important  to 
consider  this  date  because  the  vaginal 
cancer  study  I  alluded  to  earlier  in- 
dicated that  it  took  from  15  to  22  years 


for  cancer  to  develop  in  those  exposed 
to  DES.  Thus,  if  there  were  to  be  any  dis- 
cernible upsurge  in  cancer  because  of 
exposure  Jo  DES  ua  meat,  it  would  just 
now  be  occurring. 

Despite  the  fact  that  21  countries— I 
emphasize  that — banned  the  use  of  DES 
in  raising  livestock,  many  of  them  in  the 
early  1960's,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tm-e  did  not  undertake  a  truly  compre- 
hensive program  to  uncover  the  extent 
to  which  DES  residues  were  occurring  in 
tho  livers  of  slaughtered  cattle  and  sheep 
until  1971.  Although  the  Department 
tested  1,023  samples  in  1966.  the  testing 
program  was  greatly  reduced  thereafter 
to  495  samples  in  1967.  545  in  1968.  505 
in  1969  and  192  in  1970. 

Finally,  in  April  of  1971,  a  relatively 
comprehensive  testing  program  was  un- 
dertaken after  a  great  amount  of  prod- 
ding from  the  public  and  the  Congress. 
DES  residues  were  found  in  approxi- 
mately '2  of  1  percent  of  the  4.646  sam- 
ples tested.  Because  of  the  continuing  oc- 
currence of  residues  where  the  law  said 
there  should  be  none,  the  Agriculture 
Department  first  called  on  the  industry 
to  institute  a  voluntary  certification  pro- 
gram under  which  cattle  producers  were 
to  certify  that  their  animals  had  been 
taken  off  the  drug  48  hours  prior  to 
slaughter.  When  this  appeared  to  be  in- 
effective, the  Department,  in  early  1972. 
instituted  a  mandatory  7-day  withdraw- 
al period. 

At  this  point,  it  became  evident  that 
no  amount  of  regulation  would  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  residues.  Although 
from  January  of  this  year  to  the  middle 
of  April  the  percentage  of  residues  did 
not  decrease,  they  did  not  increase, 
either.  But  between  April  15  and  Au- 
gust 26  residues  have  been  showing  up 
at  the  amazing  rate  of  3.34  percent — al- 
most 7  times  last  year's  rate.  This  can 
be  attributed  in  part  to  Improved  detec- 
tion methods  that  enable  Agriculture 
Department  scientists  to  find  residues 
occurring  at  a  level  of  less  than  two  parts 
per  billion.  However,  only  2  percent  of 
the  increase  can  be  attributed  to  a  jump 
In  the  sensitivity  of  the  tests. 

Despite  FDA  Commissioner  Edwards' 
statement  before  Congressman  Foun- 
tain's House  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  last  December  that: 
Should  the  new  control  procedures  prove 
unsuccessful  In  application  ...  we  are 
prepared  to  ban  Its  use  entirely  from  animal 
feeds. 


The  FDA  did  not  finally  announce  a 
ban  until  August  2.  and  then  only  after 
research  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture showed  that  residues  could  not 
be  controlled  by  withdrawing  the  animals 
from  DES  impregnated  feed  before 
slaughter.  Why  this  research  was  not 
conducted  earlier  remains  a  great  unan- 
swered question. 

Still  the  FDA's  action  was  incomplete. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  Congressman 
Fountain  released  a  General  Accounting 
Office  report  indicating  that  the  FDA  is 
acting  illegally  in  continuing  to  permit 
the  sale  of  DES  until  January  1.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  ipoint. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

COUPTROLLER     GXNKRAI. 

CI"  THE  Unitkd  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11,  1972. 
Hon.  L.  H.  FotTNTAUr. 

Chairman,  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, Committee  on  Government 
Operations,    House    of    RepresentatiDes, 
Washington,   D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  August  16.  1972,  which  reads. 
In  part,  as  follows: 

•The  Federal  Register  of  (August  4,  1972], 
contains  an  order  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Commissioner  withdrawing  approval  of  the 
New  Animal  Drug  Applications  of  a  number 
of  premlxes  containing  diethylstUbestrol 
(DES),  which  Is  a  cancer-promoting  drug. 
The  order  became  effective  on  the  date  of 
Its  publication,  but  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Is  permitting  continued  ship- 
ment and  use  of  the  premlxes  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973. 

"I  would  appreciate  an  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  the  order  on  the  legal  status  of 
the  premlxes  and  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
existing  siocicB  of  these  premlxes  are  now 
deemed  uo  be  unsafe  new  animal  drugs  un- 
der 21  U.S.C.  360b,  and.  therefore,  adulter- 
ated within  the  meaning  ol  Section  361(a) 
(5K 

T  would  also  appreciate  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  shipment  of  the  existing  stocks 
would  violate  21  U.3.C.  331(a);  and  whether 
their  use  in  feed  would  result  In  the 
adulteration  of  the  feed  within  the  meaning 
of  21  U.S.C.  351(a)(6);  and  whether  such 
use  in  feed  violates  21  U.S.C.  331(b)  or  (k)? 
"Finally,  I  would  appreciate  your  legal 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  wlthdrawtd  of 
approval  of  an  application  may  be  partial  so 
as  to  prohibit  further  manufacture  ol  the 
drug  while  permitting  Its  oontlnued  ship- 
ment and  use." 

The  Instant  matter  arises  under  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (here- 
after "the  Act") .  approved  June  25.  1938. 
ch.  675,  52  Stat.  1040,  as  amended,  21  UJ3.C. 
301  et  seq.  The  administration  of  the  Act  Is 
vested  generaUy  In  the  Commissioner  of  Pood 
and  Drugs  (hereafter  "the  Commissioner"). 
See  21  CTHf  §  2.120.  There  appears  to  be  no 
question  but  that  the  premlxes  Involved  In 
the  Commissioner's  order  ol  July  31.  1972. 
and  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
August  4.  1972,  37  FS..  15747,  are  "new  ani- 
mal drugs"  within  the  application  of  the  Act. 
See  section  201  (w) .  as  amended.  21  U.S.C. 
321  (w);  see  also  S.  Rept.  No.  1308,  90th 
Cong..  2d  sess.,  page  3.  It  also  seems  to  be 
imquestloned  that  DES  Is  a  cancer-causing, 
or  carcinogenic,  drug. 

Under  section  512  of  the  Act.  as  amended. 
21  U.S.C.  360b,  new  animal  drugs  must  be 
cleared  prior  to  marketing  by  the  filing  of  a 
"new  animal  drug  application"  with  the  Cotn- 
mlssloner  piu-suant  to  subsection  ib),  and 
the  approval  of  the  application  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c).  Subsection  512(d)  spe- 
cifically provides  several  grounds  upon  which 
the  Commissioner  shall  refuse  to  approve  a 
new  animal  drug  application.  Among  theee 
provisions  Is  subsection  512(d)  (1)  (H)— the 
so-called  "Delaney  Amendment" — which  re- 
quires disapproval  If — 

"such  drug  Induces  cancer  when  ingested 
by  man  or  suilmal  or,  after  tests  which  are 
appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety 
of  such  dnig.  Induces  cancer  In  man  or  ani- 
mal, except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  drug  if  the  Secretary  (Com- 
missioner) finds  that,  under  the  conditions 
of  use  specified  In  proposed  labeling  and  rea- 
sonably certain  to  be  followed  In  practice 
(1)  such  drug  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
nnimftis  for  which  It  is  Intended,  and  (11) 
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nn  residue  of  such  dru«  wUl  be  found  (by 
n«thoda  of  examination  prescribed  or  ap- 
Sw^  by  the  secretary  by  regulation. 
SSch  regulations  shall  not  be  subject  to 
X^^tloS^  (c) .  (d) .  and  (h) ) .  in  any  "dlble 
!Srtton  of  such  anlmaU  alter  slaughter  or 
Swiy  food  yielded  by  or  deUvered  from  the 
iivlrw  animals  •   •   • ." 

section  5ia(e)  ol  the  Act  provides  lor  the 
subsequent  vrtthdrawal  ol  approval  for  new 
anlinJa  drug  applications;  and  reads  m  part, 

"••(1)  The  Secretary  [Commissioner]  shall, 
after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  applicant,  Issue  an  order  wlth- 
i»wing  approval  ol  an  appUcatlon  filed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any 
Mw  animal  drug  11  the  Secretary  finds— 


8.  1971  (86  ¥A.  23383) .  the  withdrawal  pe- 
riod was  extended  Irom  4«  hour*  to  7  days 
as  a  prudent  precautionary  measure  to  pro- 
vide an  extra  mstfgln  ol  safety. 

On  Friday,  July  28.  1972.  the  Commis- 
sioner was  Informed  ol  the  results  of  a  re- 
search study  undertaken  by  the  U£.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculttire  In  which  It  was  found, 
using  radloactlve-tagged  DES  in  six  steers, 
that  detectable  residues  occurred  In  the  liver 
from  a  single  19  mg.  oral  dose  of  DES  after 
withdrawal  for  3.  5.  and  even  7  days.  •  •  • 


■•(B)  that  new  evidence  not  contained  In 
such  appUcatlon  or  not  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary until  after  such  application  was  ap- 
nroved    or   tests   by  new  methods,   or  tests 
by  methods  not  deemed  reasonably  applica- 
ble when  such  application  was  approved,  eval- 
uated together  with  the  evidence  available 
to  the  secretary  when  the  application  wa& 
approved,  shows  that  such  drug  Is  not  shown 
to  be  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions  ol 
use  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  application 
was  approved  or  that  subparagraph    (H)    of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  [the  Delaney 
Amendment]    applies  to  such   drug  •    •   '." 
The  administrative  action  culminating  In 
the  order  of  July  31  was  Initiated  \^ith  the 
publication  on  March  11.  1973,  of  a  notice 
ol   opportunity    for    a    hearing    announcing 
that  the  Commissioner  proposed  to  withdraw 
approval   of   new   animal   drug    appUcatlons 
for  DES  liquid  premlxes  used  In  the  manu- 
lacture  of  feeds  for  cattle  and  sheep.  37  P.R. 
6264.  On  June  21.  1972.  a  similar  Jiotlce  and 
announcement   was   published   with   respect 
to  DES  liquid  and  dry  premlxes  and  DES  Im- 
plants lor  cattle  and  sheep.  37  VS..   12251. 
Objections  and  requests  for  a  public  hearing 
were  submitted  by  a  number  of  holders  ol 
the  applications  affected.  However,  a  hear- 
ing  was   denied   as   to    the   liquid   and   dry 
premlxes  on  the  basis  that  "the  obiections 
lall  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  genuine 
and  substantial   Issue  of  fact  •   •   •."   Dis- 
cussion and  order,  infra,  37  FJl.  15749. 

The  Commissioner's  actual  order  ol  July 
31.  1972.  37  P.R.  at  page  15750.  Is  as  loUows: 
"•  •  •   (PJursuant    to    the   provisions    of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act 
(Sec.  512,  82  Stat.   343-61;    21   UB.C.   360b) 
and  under  authority  delegated  to  the  Com- 
missioner (21  CFR  2.120),  the  requests  lor 
evidentiary    hearings    with    respect    to    the 
above-listed   new    animal   drug   applications 
for  DES  liquid  and  dry  premlxes  for  cattle 
and  sheep  are  denied  and  approval  of  the 
applications,  including  all  amendments  and 
supplements   thereto.   Is   hereby   withdrawn. 
Manufacttirlng  of  such  premlxes  shaU  stop 
immediately,   and   feeding   of   existing   sup- 
plies of  such  premixee  shall  stop  as  soon  as 
existing  supplies  are  exhausted  but  In  any 
event  no  later  than   January    1,    1973.   The 
Oommlssloner  defers  a  ruling  on  withdrawal 
of  the  above  listed  new  animal  drug  appli- 
cations  for   DBS    Implante    for   cattle    and 
sheep.  This   order  shaU   be   effective  on   its 
date  of  publication  in  the  FEDERAL  REG- 
ISTER (8-4-72)." 

The  discussion  of  this  order  at  pages 
15748-9  reads.  In  part,  as  lollows: 

"The  effectiveness  of  DES  as  a  growth 
promotant  has  not  been  and  Is  not  question- 
ed. Until  Friday,  July  28.  1972.  the  Commis- 
sioner was  unaware  ol  the  existence  ol  any 
data  indicating  that  use  under  the  con- 
ditions contained  in  the  approved  label 
would  result  In  detectable  residues  ol  DES 
In  the  edible  portion  of  animals.  Prior  studies, 
using  the  most  sensitive  research  tools  avail- 
able, showed  no  detectable  residues  In  the 
animal  liver  alter  48  hours  and  even  In  in- 
edible waste  after  132  hours.  On  December 


"From  earlier  data.  It  was  thought  that 
the  hall-lUe  of  DES  In  the  animal  was  12 
hours.  The  new  data  show  that,  alter  3  days, 
the  elimination  rate  appears  to  decrease  sub- 
stantially. Because  the  experiment  has  not 
bsen  carried  out  for  longer  than  7  days.  It  Is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  determine  the  rate 
of  residue  elimination  beyond  this  period.  It 
is  hypothesized  that,  alter  30  days  with- 
drawal the  residue  would  be  reduced  to  the 
practical  equivalent  of  zero.  There  are.  how- 
ever, no  data  avaUable  to  substantiate  this 
hj^pothesls.  The  law  requires  that  the  holder 
of  a  new  animal  drug  application  submit  all 
data  necessary  to  show  that  it  Is  possible  to 
use  the  drug  without  any  residue  remaining 
In  the  edible  portions  of  the  animal.  In  the 
absence  of  such  data,  the  new  animal  drug 
application  must  be  withdrawn. 

"Even   If   data   were   avaUable   to   demon- 
strate a  suitable  withdrawal  period,  it  is  now 
questionable   whether   a  sufficiently  precise 
regulatory  surveillance  method  la  avaUable 
to  permit  continued  approval  of  the  drtig  In 
animal  feed.  In  view  of  the  new  USDA  study. 
It  now  appears  that  the  test  results  thought 
possibly   to   be   false   poeltives   may   Indeed 
have  been  true  positives.  The  Commissioner 
is  unaware  of  any  data  which  cculd  reason- 
ably be  interpreted  to  show  that  a  30-day 
feed  withdrawal  period,  which  In  any  event 
can  only  be  hypothesized  as  a  suitable  with- 
drawal period,  would  be  reasonably  certain 
to  be  followed  In  practice.  Even  If  a  30-day 
withdrawal  period  were  ordered,  no  regtUa- 
tory     stirveUlance     method     now     available 
would  be  sufficiently  sensitive  to  detect  viola- 
tions ol  this  requirement.  The  Imposition  of 
new  and  more  stringent  restrictions  on  the 
use   of   DES   to   feed,   such   as   an   Increased 
withdrawal  period,  measures  to  avoid  croes- 
contamlnatlon.  and  similar  requirements,  is 
therefore  no  longer  a  cc«itroUlng  factor  In 
view  ol  the  new  USDA  study  showing  that 
even  proper  use  ol  the  drug  under  existing 
reetrictlons  may  result  In  violative  realdues." 
It  was  also  noted  that  *.he  results  ol  the 
USDA  study  were  considered  equaUy  appli- 
cable to  sheep,  but  not  necessarily  applicable 
where  DES  was  introduced  Into  cattle  and 
sheep  by  the  use  ol  implants.  The  discussion 
as  to  withdrawal  ol  approval  lor  the  new 
animal  drug  applications  concluded  at  page 
15749  as  loUows: 

"This  action  is  required  under  the  strict 
terms  ol  sections  512(d)(1)(H)  and  512(e) 
(1)(B)  ol  the  act.  Theee  provisions,  which 
contain  the  so-caUed  Delaney  Clavise,  require 
that  there  be  no  detectable  residue.  The  new 
USDA  study  clearly  shows  residues  at  levels 
that  are  In  the  range  ol  current  detection 
methodology;  new  detection  methodology  is 
being  developed  that  would  be  significantly 
more  sensitive.  Thus,  under  the  law  there  Is 
no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  approval  ol 
the  drug,  even  though  there  Is  no  known 
public  health  hazard  resulting  from  Its  use. 
"It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Com- 
missioner has  no  reason  to  believe  that  \iae 
ol  DES  In  animal  feed  represents  a  public 
health  hazard.  No  htiman  harm  has  been 
demonstrated  in  over  17  years  of  use.  Under 
the  law.  however,  this  continued  mm  of  the 
drug  may  no  longer  be  piermltted. 

"The  Commissioner  has  concluded  that 
withdrawal  of  approval  ol  the  new  animal 
drug  applications  for  the  DBS  liquid  and  dry 
premUes   should   be   effective    immediately. 


This  means  that  these  premlxes  may  not  be 
manulacttired  effecUve  as  ol  the  date  ol 
publication    ol    this    order    In    the    Pe«leral 

Register."  .  ,.  ..     , 

The  Commissioner's  approach  ol  phasing 
out"  the  effects  of  his  order  withdrawing 
approval  was  explained  at  page  16748  as 
follows: 

"This  matter  Is  a  regulator^',  not  a  public 
health,  problem.  The  animal  feeding  indus- 
try, the  pharmaceutical  industry,  and  the 
UB.  Department  of  Agrlculttire  have  been 
unable  to  come  forward  with  restrictions  and 
controls  on  the  use  ol  DES  In  animal  feed 
that  are  reasonably  certain  to  be  followed  In 
practice  and  that  will  result  In  the  absence 
ol  detectable  residues  In  the  edible  portions 
of  the  animals.  Accordingly,  the  law  requires 
that  use  oi  the  drug  must  be  dlscontmued. 

"Because  there  la  no  evidence  of  a  public 
health  hazard,  however,  there  is  no  itisttfl ca- 
tion for  an  abrupt  disruption  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  nation's  meat  supply.  An  imme- 
diate ban  on  use  of  DES  In  feed  could  result 
In   an   unwarranted   public   concern  and  an 
unjustified  increase  in  meat  prices.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  Is  about  a  4-month  supply 
of  DES  liquid  and  dry  premlxes  already  man- 
vilactured  and  at  various  stages  In  the  chain 
ol   distribution.   Accordingly,   the   Commis- 
sioner had  determined  that  the  manulacttire 
ol  liquid  and  dry  premlxes  will  be  discon- 
tinued effective  Immediately.  Feeding  ol  DES 
will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  existing  sup- 
plies are  used  up.  but  no  later  than  January 
1.    1973.   This   will  permit   both   an  orderly 
phaseout  ol  the  lase  ol  the  drug  In  animal 
feed  and  an  opportunity  for  the  animal  feed- 
ing Industry  to  switch  to  DBS  Implants  and 
other  Implants  have  been  shown  to  be  ap- 
proximately as  effective  for  growth  promo- 
tant purposes  as  DES  m  feed." 

The    above-quoted   portions   ol   the   order 
and  discussion  of  July  31  demonstrate  that 
the  Commissioner's  actual  withdrawal  ol  ap- 
proval for  the   DES  liquid  and  dry  premlx 
new  animal  drug  appUcatlons  was  unequiv- 
ocal and  unconditional.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
missioner apparently  considered  that,  under 
the    circumstances    dlsctissed.    such     with- 
drawal was  mandated  by  section  512(e)    ol 
the  Act.  What  the  Commissioner's  disposition 
purports  to  condition  by  the  "phaseout"  ap- 
proach is  the  legal  effect  of  his  withdrawal 
ol  approval.  Accordingly,  for  purposes  of  re- 
sponding to  the  questions  presented  In  yotir 
letter,   we  treat   the  Commissioner's  action 
as  a   withdrawal  of  approval  under  section 
512(e),  and  address  only  Its  "phaseout"  as- 
pect. In  view  of  this,  we  express  no  opinion 
concerning  the  substantive  and  procedural 
validity  of  the  withdrawal  Itself. 

Section  612(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act.  as 
amended,  21  U£.C.  3«0b(a)  (1)  (A),  provides: 
"A  new  gritTTMti  drug  shall,  with  reqwot  to 
any  particular  use  or  Intended  use  cA  sucb 
drug,  be  deemed  imsale  for  the  purposes  of 
section  501(a)(5)  and  section  40a(a)(2)(D) 
unless — 

"there  Is  In  effect  an  approval  of  an  appU- 
catlon filed  purstiant  to  subsection  (b)  ol 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  use  or  In- 
tended use  of  such  drug  •   *   ••" 

Section  601(a)(6).  as  amended.  21  XSS.O. 
361(a)  (6).  provides  that  "[a]  drug  or  device 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  •  •  •  if 
It  Is  a  new  m"''^*'  drug  which  la  unsafe 
within  the  meaning  ol  section  513  •  •  •." 
Section  402(a)  (2)  (D) .  as  amended.  21  UB.C 
342(a)(2)(D).  provides  that  "(aj  lood  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  •  •  •  11  it  U.  or 
It  bears  or  contains,  a  new  anlmai  drug  (or 
conversion  product  thereol)  which  Is  un- 
safe within  the  meaning  ol  section 
612  •  •  •." 

Animal  leeds  are  generaUy  treated  sepa- 
rately under  the  Act.  see  section  201  (x)  ol 
the  Act,  as  amended.  21  UjS.C.  321  (x),  and 
are  subject  to  premarketing  clearance  pro- 
cedures as  set  forth  In  section  513(m).  as 
amended.  31  Ufl.C.  380b(m).  However.  11  an 
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animal  feed  be^rs  or  contains  a  new  animal 
drug  for  which  an  approved  new  animal  drug 
application  is  not  In  e^Tect.  the  feed  is  "un- 
safe" under  section  512(a)(2)(A).  as 
amended,  21  U.S.C.  3eOto(a)  (2)  (A) ,  and  Is 
Itself  an  ••adulterated  drug  or  device"  under 
section  501(a)  (8).  as  amended,  21  U.S.C. 
351ia) (6), 

Section  301  of  the  Act.  as  amended.  21 
U.S.C.  331.  prohibits,  inter  alia,  the  following 
acts  and  the  causing  thereof: 

the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion into  Interstate  ccmmerce  of  any  adul- 
terated   food,    drug    or    device     (subsection 

(a)): 

the  adulteration  of  any  food,  drug  or  de- 
vice   In    interstate    commerce     (subsection 

ib)l: 

The  receipt  In  interstate  commerce  of  any 
adulterated  food,  drug  or  device,  and  the 
delivery  or  proffered  delivery  thereof  for  pay 
or  otherwise   (subsection   (c)];  and 

The  manxifacture  within  any  Territory  of 
any  adulterated  food,  drug  or  device  (sub- 
section (g) ).  v..  ♦  »„ 
Violations  of  section  301  are  subject  to 
cini  Injunctive  remedies  under  section  302, 
as  amenc'ed.  '21  U.S.C.  332.  and  to  criminal 
penalties  under  section  303,  as  amended,  21 
use  333.  In  addition,  section  304,  as 
amended  21  U.S.C.  334,  makes  adulterated 
foods,  drugs  and  devices  liable  to  selz\ire  and 
condemnation  under  the  conditions  set  forth 
therein. 

Sections  301  through  304,  402.  501,  and 
512(a)  of  the  Act  constitute  a  comprehensive 
and  precise  statutory  system  for  the  treat- 
ment of  new  animal  drugs  not  having  In 
effect  approved  new  animal  drug  applica- 
tions. The  operation  of  this  statutory  system 
Is.  In  our  Judgment,  manifest:  such  new 
animal  drugs,  and  feeds  containing  them,  are 
adulterated  drugs;  foods  containing  such 
dru?s  are  adulterated  foods:  and  all  of  these 
products  are  covered  by  the  prohibitions. 
sanctions  and  remedies  set  forth  In  sections 
301  through  304. 

We  believe  It  is  equally  manifest  that  the 
Commissioner  has  no  legal  authority  to 
vitiate  or  modify  the  operation  of  these 
statutory  provisions.  The  Commissioner's 
authority  and  discretion  under  section 
512(e)(1)(B)  Is  limited  to  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  a  condition  for  wlth- 
dra'sval  of  approval  specified  therein  Is  pre- 
sented. If  It  Is.  the  Commissioner  "shall  •  •  * 
Issue  an  order  withdrawing  approval  •  *  •.'" 
There  is  nothing  In  section  512,  or  In  any 
other  provision  of  the  Act,  expressly  or  Im- 
plicitly authorizing  the  Commissioner  to 
withdraw  approval  for  some  purposes  but 
not  for  others;  or  to  delimit  which  legal  con- 
sequences of  withdrawal  shall  take  effect;  or 
to  specify  when  and  how  such  legal  con- 
sequenties  shall  take  effect.  On  the  contrary. 
the  legal  consequences  of  withdrawal  specif- 
ically set  forth  In  sections  612(a).  601  and 
402  of  the  Act  arise  by  operation  of  law. 
Thus  the  Commissioner  has  no  function  or 
authority,  discretionary  or  otherwise,  with 
respect  to  these  effects. 

We  have  no  reason  to  question  the  Com- 
mlssloners  sincerity  in  mlnlmlelng  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  DEB  problem  from  a  health 
standpoint:  and  in  seeklnig  to  ameliorate 
the  practical  dlflJcultles  whleh  he  apparently 
foresees  as  a  result  of  withdrawal.  However. 
the  existence  of  a  public  health  hazard  is  not 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  withdrawal  of 
approval  under  section  512(e)(1)(B)  or  to 
the  operation  of  the  legal  consequences 
arlsln'g  therefrom.  Compare  the  last  para- 
graph of  section  612(e)  (1),  which  does  pro- 
vide for  suspension  of  approval  and  special 
procedures  in  cases  of  Imminent  hazard  to 
the  health  of  man  or  animals.  Moreover,  the 
p>ractlcal  consequences  cited  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, whether  real  or  not,  are,  simply, 
immaterlea  under  the  statutory  provisions 
governing  withdrawals  of  approval  and  their 
leeal  effects. 


For  the   re^^isons   stat«d   herein.   It   Is   our 
opinion  that  your  first  tvK>  questions  must 
be  answered  In  the  affirmative  and  your  last 
question  In  the  negative. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBKKT  F.  KELLEK. 

Acting     Comptroller     General     o/     the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  GAO  report 
makes  it  particularly  important  that 
S.  2818  be  passed  today.  FDA  has  indi- 
cated that  it  intends  to  study  the  legal 
justification  for  the  report  before  taking 
any  action.  The  Senate  should  waste 
little  time  in  backing  up  the  GAO,  its 
legal  arm,  by  passing  S.  :78I8.  And,  of 
course,  S.  2818  would  also  solve  the  im- 
plant impasse. 

A  number  of  questions  regarding  the 
DES  ban  have  come  up  over  the  months. 
Some  of  these  questions  have  lost  their 
timeliness  in  view  of  FDA's  action.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  deal  with  them 
briefly. 

The  cattle  industry  (daims  that  a  ban 
of  the  use  of  DES  will  raise  the  price  of 
meat  at  the  retail  level  by  as  much  as  10 
to  15  cents  per  pound.  We  could  expect 
the  industry  to  provide  us  with  a  cost 
estimate  on  the  high  side  as  a  convincing 
argument  for  permitting  continued  use 
of  the  drug.  Yet,  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture study  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer 
would  be  no  more  th»n  3^2  cents  per 
poimd.  This  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for 
.safe  meat.  It  amounts  to  $3.85  per  family 
per  year. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture study  shows  that  the  long- 
range  impact  of  a  DES  ban  on  the  cattle 
industry'  will  be  negligible.  In  simple  lan- 
guage, all  will  be  in  the  same  boat.  No 
one  will  make  a  killing. 

Others  feel  that  since  DES  residues 
show  up  in  virtually  all  cases  only  in  the 
liver  of  the  slaughtered  animal,  why  not 
just  stop  the  sale  of  beef  Uver?  There 
are  two  answers  to  this  question.  First, 
liver  is  a  nutritious  food  with  large  quan- 
tities of  iron.  Why  ban  it?  Second,  in  two 
cases  In  which  DES  reeidues  were  foimd 
in  parts  of  the  carcass  other  than  the 
Uver — the  musculature  and  the  kidney — 
the  level  of  concentration  was  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  the  level  found  in  the 
liver.  Thus,  if  we  assume  that  DES  oc- 
curs in  the  musculature — sirloin  steaks. 
and   90   forth — at   one-tenth   the   level 
found  in  the  liver,  it  would  occur  in  the 
musculature  at  one-flfth  part  per  bil- 
lion when  the  level  of  DES  in  the  liver 
was  two  parts  per  billion — until  .'^pril  of 
this  year  the  lowest  level  of  residue  that 
could  be  detected.  This  one-fifth  part  per 
billion  level  Is  too  low  to  be  detectable 
but  too  high  to  be  acceptable  according 
to  the  PDA's  own  scientists  who  earlier 
this  year  in  an  Internal  memorandum 
urged  a  ban  on  DES  until  it  can  be  de- 
tected at  levels  of  one  part  per  trilUon. 
These  were  the  FDA's  own  scientists,  and 
this  is  what  they  asked  for. 

Finally,  it  has  been  said  that  we  should 
be  no  more  concerned  about  DES  than 
we  should  about  naturally  occurring  hor- 
mones that  are  present  in  our  bodies. 
Again,  an  internal  PDA  memorandum 
makes  it  very  clear  that  DES  is  a  much 
more  potent  hormone  than  those  occur- 
ring naturally.  All  plant  honnones  are 


significantly  lower  in  activity  than  DES. 
One  of  the  most  potent,  coiunestrol, 
found  in  alfalfa  and  clover,  has  1/10,. 
000th  the  activity  of  DES.  DES  has  10 
times  the  potency  of  the  estrogen  estra- 
diol, which  is  naturally  present  in  boUi 
animals  and  humans.  Furthermore,  DES 
is  much  more  slowly  broken  down  by  the 
body  than  this  natural  hormone. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  this 
body  should  act  without  delay  to  place  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  the  use  of  DES 
in  fattening  livestock.  Sui-ely  we  own 
our  people  the  same  standard  of  care 
that  most  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  exercised  in  banning  this 
drug.  American  families  should  be  able 
to  choose  their  food  without  the  nagging 
fear  that  it  may  contain  too  much  of  a 
cancer  causing  substance.  We  have  al- 
ready waited  too  long  in  making  it  clear 
that  cheap  but  contaminated  meat  is  a 
bad  bargain  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  more  note. 
Earlier  this  year.  I  was  asked  by  the  beef 
producers  of  my  State,  who  were  very 
concerned  about  my  action  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill,  to  come  out  and  talk,  to  them. 
So  I  did,  and  we  had  a  very  con."tructive 
meeting.  There  were  300  or  400  beef  pro- 
ducers present.  The  meeting  wa.s  attend- 
ed by  a  representative  of  Eli  Lilly,  one  of 
the  principal  producers  of  DES;  and  it 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  also 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  must :  ay,  after  discussing  this  matter 
with  the  fceef  producers,  and  after  hear- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question  very 
vigorously  expounded  by  Lilly,  they  told 
me  if  there  were  any  question  at  all.  they 
would  greatly  prefer  to  have  the  DES 
baiuied.  because  they  did  not  want  to  be 
in  any  way  responsible  for  causing  an  in- 
creased incidence  of  cancer. 

I  understand  their  concern.  From 
every  standpoint,  those  people  are  good 
citizens,  but  they  also  recognize  that  they 
are  consumers,  too.  "nieir  own  children 
and  families  consume  this  product.  Beef 
has  become  far  more  important  than  ever 
before  In  the  American  diet.  So  there  is 
need  for  safeguards. 

There  is  a  veiT  serious  doubt  here,  and 
one  on  which  Congress  can  act.  as  I  saj'. 
w^th  relatively  low  cost  to  the  consumer 
and,  in  the  long  run.  at  very  little  cost  or 
perhaps  no  cost  to  the  beef  producer,  be- 
cause what  will  happen  Is  that  the  con- 
sumer will  pay  a  little  bit  more,  but  the 
producer  will  be  In  about  the  same  posi- 
tion as  now. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  just  no  substi- 
tute for  safe  and  sanitary  food.  If  there 
were  to  be  some  small  dropc^  in  demand 
because  of  a  slightly  higher  price  be- 
cause DES  is  banned,  it  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  far  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  assurance  to  the  American  con- 
sumer that  when  he  eats  beef  or  liver, 
he  is  eating  a  food  which  is  safe  and 
sanitary  and  will  not  cause  the  most 
feared  and  terrible  disease  that  plagues 
mankind. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  a 
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quorum  call  with  the  time  not  charged  to 

either  side.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  ixone, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 

the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

in.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  Mr.  Forest  Reece. 
be  permitted  to  be  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber during    the   consideration    of    this 

measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon). 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  S.  2818,  not  because  I 
favor  the  use  of  any  compound  in  agri- 
culture that  endangers  the  health  or  life 
of  eny  person  in  this  country,  but  rath- 
er because  I  know  the  importance  of 
good  food  and  economically  priced  food 
to  the  American  people,  and  I  feel  that 
action  on  S.  2818  at  this  point  in  time, 
when  the  facts  about  DES  are  not 
known,  is  highly  premature. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  evidence 
that  ear  implants,  which  is  the  way  that 
DES  is  commonly  administered  to  live- 
stock, have  ever  caused  cancer,  or  even 
caused  the  accumulation  of  any  residues 
in  the  edible  portions  of  a  beef  animal. 
As  a  cattle  producer,  I  know  that  the 
elimination  of  DES  from  feed  has  done 
away  with  the  source  of  the  DES  accu- 
mulation in  the  livestock  Uvers,  which 
IS  what  touched  off  this  entire  contro- 
versy, but  I  have  seen  and  I  have 
watched  the  literature  carefully,  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  any  evidence  that  ear 
implants  have  been  responsible  in  any 
way  for  accumulation  of  DES  in  any 
portion  of  the  body  that  is  used  for  hu- 
man food. 

The  fact  is  that  the  use  of  DES  in 
beef  production  is  a  major  advantage  to 
the  beef  consumers.  The  evidence  that 
I  have  been  able  to  accumulate  shows 
that  ear  implants  result  in  about  a  10 
percent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  beef  pro- 
duction. These  implants,  which  are  gen- 
erally used  in  young  animals  from  the 
time  they  are  old  enough  to  start  graz- 
ing or  through  the  food  lot,  do  result 
in  greatly  increased  efficiency,  and  have 
the  net  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  and  thereby  ultimately  pro- 
ducing considerable  benefit  to  those 
who  consume  the  meat  in  their  regular 
diets. 

When  we  pass  legislation  Uke  this,  that 
has,  probably,  no  benefit  to  the  consum- 
pr.  but  rather  will  work  a  great  hard- 
ship on  many  people  who  are  already 
hard-pressed  to  secure  adequate  diets, 
I  believe  we  are  having  a  very  strong 
negative  effect  on  the  very  people  we 
are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  will  need  to  nmke 
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an  amriaauve  tinoinK  that  DES  is  not 
harmful.  That  provision  would  seem  to 
be  highly  satisfactory;  but  the  facts  are 
that  with  the  great  emotion  that  h£is 
been  stirred  up  over  the  DES  contro- 
versy, this  legislation  is  going  to  put  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  in  an  almost  impos- 
sible position. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  is  say- 
ing to  a  pubUc  official,  who  probably  has 
very  little  access  to  knowledge  about  the 
livestock  producing  business,  that  this 
official  is  required  to  make  a  finding  that 
the  scientists  and  others  who  have 
studied  the  question  at  the  present  time 
are  not  in  a  position  to  make. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  consumers 
of  this  country  wUl  be  much  better  served 
by  it  least  postponement  of  action  on 
S.  2818  until  the  facts  are  known,  or  per- 
haps at  this  time  by  the  defeat  of  this 
legislation  until  we  are  able  to  know 
exactly  where  we  stand  in  cormectlon 
with  the  use  of  this  drug. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  agree  that  the 
action  taken  so  far  to  eliminate  the  oral 
feeding  of  DES  is  in  the  public  interest. 
It  has  been  shown  that  it  was  admin- 
istratively impossible  to  establish  guide- 
lines that  could  be  administered 
throughout  the  vast  livestock  industry 
that  prevented  the  accumulation  of  DES 
in  livestock  livers,  and  that  action  clear- 
ly, in  my  mind  is  in  the  public  interest; 
but  when  we  undertake  legislation  like 
S.  2818,  we  are  asking  for  a  public  official 
to  make  a  finding  that  scientific  evi- 
dence presently  will  not  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  a  livestock  feeder,  Mr.  C. 
Robert  Buford,  who  runs  the  Sewsu-d 
County  Land  and  Cattle  Corporation  in 
Liberal.  Kans.,  and  in  his  letter  he  points 
out  precisely  the  cost  benefits  that  are 
ultimately  passed  on  to  the  consumers 
from  the  use  of  DES.  He  points  out  that 
the  use  of  DES  results  in  about  one- 
fourth  pound  per  day  additional  gain  in 
an  animal.  This  results  throughout  a 
140-day  feeding  period  in  a  saving  of 
about  $10  per  head. 

To  quote  directly  from  Mr.  Buford's 
letter,  he  says  that  using  two  15  milll- 
Kram  impl?.nts  of  DES  provides  us  with 
a  two-tenths  pound  per  day  of  additional 
gain.  As  I  said  earher,  this  results,  as  he 
said,  in  a  $10.36  per  head  siving. 

When  you  realize  that  for  most  feed 
lot  oijerators,  the  margin  of  profit  for 
fattening  a  beef  animal  avei-ages  out  in 
the  high  plains  of  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  to  about  $15 
a  head,  one  can  see  that  if  S.  2818  is 
passed  and  the  implants  are  no  longer 
legal,  the  only  thing  that  can  happen  is 
tint  the  cost  of  beef  has  to  go  up. 

The  problem  in  my  mind  is  a  very 
clear  one — that  is.  do  we  wish  to  increase 
the  cost  of  wholesome  beef  to  the  Amer- 
ican corusumer  by  a  fairly  significant 
amount  in  order  to  satisfy  the  fears,  the 
umounded  fears,  of  many  that  here  is  a 
drug  that  may  imder  some  circum- 
stances cause  problems. 

These  circumstances  have  never  been 
proven,  and  to  me.  until  they  are  proven, 
we  are  clearly  acting  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  consumers  and  constit- 
uents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recom. 


There  being  no  objecuon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoeo, 

as  follows: 

SSWAXD    CotTNTY    LAND 

&  Cattli  Cobp 
Liberal,  Kan$..  June  23.  1972 
Senator  Hbnut  Bellmon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Bellmon  :  As  requestad  at 
the  dinner  meeting  at  Pawhuaka  last  week. 
I  have  aalud  our  nutrltlonlBt,  Ross  Cooley,  ot 
Amarlllo,  Texas,  to  prepare  a  short  report  on 
the  usage  of  the  controversial  feed  additive 
commonly  referred  to  as  DES.  I  quote  from 
his  report  as  follows : 

"The  question  as  to  which  form  of  DES  the 
feedlots  would  rather  give  up  is  a  very  com- 
plicated one  to  answer  because  it  Is  fuU  of 
ifs,  ands.  and  buU.  First  of  all.  let  me  say 
that  we  don't  want  to  have  either  one  taken 
from  us.  The  Pood  and  Dmg  Administration 
is  well  aware  that  most  feedlot*  today  are 
using  both  forms  simultaneously.  Why  are 
they?  Because  the  dual  usage  increases  gain 
and  Increases  feed  efficiency  and.  therefore, 
decreases  cost  of  gain.  While  there  are  no 
regulations  for  or  against  the  dual  usage 
I  Implanting  as  well  as  oral  usage  > ,  the  PDA 
last  December  chose  to  threaten  to  prosecute 
those  feedlots  whom  they  found  practicing 
dual  usage.  If  the  dual  practice  Is  found  to- 
day in  a  feedlot  by  the  FDA,  they  no  longer 
write  them  up  as  being  In  violation  but 
simply  Inform  the  feedlot  that  the  FDA  does 
not  condone  this  practice. 

The  use  of  the  oral  DBS  (10  mg  per  day) 
In  feedlot  steer  rations  provides  us  with  .29 
pound  additional  gam  per  day.  Using  two 
:5  mg.  implants  in  addition  to  the  oral  DBS 
provides  us  with  an  additional  .2  pound  gain 
per  day.  This  Is  a  combined  .45  pound  gain 
per  day  from  the  dual  usage  of  DES. 
I  ofler  the  following: 

140  day  feeding  period  X  .26  lb.^galn=36 
Ibe.  (S37cent8/lb.  =  *12.95. 

140  day  feeding  period  X  .2  lb.  galn:^28  lb. 
037  cents  lb.  =  «10.36. 

If  they  talte  away  oral  DES,  we  rob  today's 
cattle  feeders  of  $12.66.  If  they  take  away 
Implant  DES,  we  rob  the  cattle  feeders  of 
$10.36.  Take  both  and  we  relieve  the  cattle 
feeders  of  $23.31.  which  Is  sometimes  more 
profit  than  we  actually  make  on  cattle  on 
the  average. 

We  are  having  some  minor  problems  today 
with  liver  residues  of  DBS,  but  this  is  only 
since  the  new  paris-per- billion  techmque  was 
developed.  In  fact,  the  USDA  and  the  FDA 
admitted  on  May  5,  1972.  during  the  meet- 
ing with  ANCA  and  many  cattle  feeder 
groups,  that  It  does  in  fact  probably  take  five 
days  to  clear  the  liver  residues  after  with- 
drawal and  not  the  forty-eight  hotirs  they 
orlglnaUy  cleared  for  the  first  oral  DES  ap- 
plications. We  can  clean  up  the  residue  prob- 
lem with  proper  guidance  and  leadership 
from  the  PDA.  which  they  have  never  given 
as  they  have  for  commercial  supplement 
manufacturers.  If  this  Is  not  possible  let's 
give  up  all  Uvers  and  kidneys.  whl<*  are  the 
only  organs  showing  some  residue*.  If  this 
Is  not  possible,  let's  give  up  the  oral  DES, 
since  no  residues  have  ever  bean  found  from 
DES  implants." 

I  might  add  that  my  objective  as  a  feeder 
is  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  16%  return  on 
equity,  and  I  feel  that  this  Is  the  objective 
of  mo6t  people.  When  we  take  Ross'  figures 
and  analyze  the  reduction  In  potential  by  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  DES.  many  people  are 
going  to  give  the  cattle  business  a  leaser  oon- 
sldeiation  with  their  investment  dollar. 

Thank  you  for  being  such  a  fljie  repre- 
sentative of  the  cattlemen.  We  spent  much 
time  dlscuaelng  the  project  you  presented  la 
Pawhuaka  last  week — exporting  feeder  cattle. 
Mr.  Butcher  and  several  of  us  are  very  much 
Intereeted  In  developing  infMinatlon  on  the 
potential  of  this  area. 

Again,  Martha  and  I  enjoyed  dlrUng  and 
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visiting  with  Shirley  and  you,  and  only  wish 
that   our   state   was   represented   by   \ou   in 

our  very  fine  government. 
Sincerely, 

C.    ROBBRT    BTTFORD. 


Mr.  PRXDXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
Mr    PROXMIRE.   Does   the   Senator 
argue  that  DES  should  be  permitted  as 
a  feed  until  it  can  be  proved  that  it  does 
not  caase  cancer? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  DES  as 
a  feed  has  already  been  removed.  This  is 
not  the  controversy.  The  controversy  is 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  used  as  an 
implant,  because,  until  it  has  been  shown 
that  DES  as  an  Implant  causes  residues 
In  the  edible  portions  of  animals'  bodies, 
there  Is  no  justification  In  taking  this 
action.  ^    „ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  DES  has  not  been  abandoned  and 
will  not  be  abandoned  until  January  1, 
1973.  Meanwhile,  we  have  .several  months 
in  which  the  hazard  to  human  health, 
in  my  view.  Is  continuing. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  would 
support  action  to  remove  DES  imme- 
diately as  a  feed  additive.  My  concern 
is  that  S.  2818  removes  DES  also  as  an 
Implant,  and  there  never  has  been  any 
evidence  that  an  ear  implant  causes 
accumulation  of  DES  in  the  edible  por- 
tions of  animals'  bodies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  the  clar- 
ification. But  I  say.  once  again,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  there  is 
a  demonstrable  concern  on  the  part  of 
top  scientists  and  the  FDA  that  the  pres- 
ence of  as  little  as  one  part  in  a  trillion 
in  the  animal  can  cause  cancer,  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  err  on  the  cautious 
side  and  be  careful  the  other  way. 

The  Senator,  it  seems  to  me,  is  put- 
ting himself  in  the  position  or  arguing 
that  we  should  treat  the  American  peo- 
ple as  guinea  pigs  until  we  can  show, 
over  a  period  of  years,  that  the  Incidence 
of  cancer  has  increased  from  DES.  Per- 
haps I  misunderstand  the  Senator.  Until 
we  can  show  that  the  incidence  of  can- 
cer has  Increased  as  a  result  of  this,  he 
would  permit  it  to  be  used  as  an  Implant. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  My  position  is  that 
until  and  unless  scientific  evidence  can 
be  brought  forth  showing  that  an  ear 
Implant  results  in  an  accumulation  of 
DES  in  the  edible  portions  of  the  animal, 
there  is  no  justification  for  legislation 
that  prohibits  the  use  of  this  drug,  which 
has  proved  to  be  extremely  beneficial  in 
the  economic  production  of  food. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  OrJahoma  that  what  my  bill,  S. 
2818.  does  is  to  place  a  ban  on  implants 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  no  residues 
occur.  What  is  wrong  with  that?  Why 
should  we  not  say  that  we  will  ban  it 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  it  does  not 
cause  residues  of  cancer? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
stated  earlier  in  my  statement  is  that 
this  bill  puts  the  burden  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare; 
and  with  the  tremendous  emotional  im- 
pact of  the  cancer  question,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  puts  the  Secretarj'  in  an  im- 
possible ijosltion. 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  WeU,  not  impossible. 
The  technology  in  this  area  is  improv- 
ing all  the  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  There  is  no  reference 

to  technology.  *  _^n  ♦>,. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr   BELLMON.  I  yield. 
Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  indicated 
to  us  in  late  July  that  in  a  period  of  6 
weeks   the    administration    could   do    a 
study  to  indicate  whether  the  implanta- 
tion method  was  safe.  That  was  in  late 
July.  They  have  indicated  to  our  Health 
Subcommittee  that  they  could  conduct  a 
study   and  make   a  report  to  Indicate 
whether  the  implantation  of  DES  Is  safe. 
We  know  that  they  have  been  running 
into  difficulties.  We  are  giving  them  untU 
January  1   of  next  year  to  make  that 
study. 

That  is  more  time  than  they  them- 
selves Indicated  was  necessary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  time  DES  has 
been  used  residues  have  been  found;  they 
were  found  after  DES  was  fed  to  poultry; 
they  were  found  after  DES  was  im- 
planted in  poultry;  then  it  was  fed  to 
cattle  and  residues  were  found;  now  the 
same  questions  are  raised  with  beef  im- 
plants. The  precedents  are  clear;  resi- 
dues have  been  found  with  every  kind 
of  DES  use. 

It  is  because  of  that  that  we  are  now 
trying,  by  the  proposed  legislation,  to  re- 
quire that  a  study  take  place  to  see  if  im- 
plants leave  residues  in  cattle;  and  we 
are  willing  to  abide  by  that  study  in  this 
proposed  legislation. 

I  have  favored  a  position  to  abandon 
the  implants,  in  any  event.  But  so  far  as 
the  proposed  legislation  goes,  we  will 
abide  by  the  study  results. 

Mr  BELLMON.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  if  the  legislation  anticipates 
that  the  Secretary's  decision  will  be  made 
based   on   a  finding   that   the   implant 
does   cause   an   accumulation   of   DES. 
then  certainly  there  is  reason  for  this 
action.  But  the  legislation  as  I  read  it, 
says  unless  the  Secretary  afarmatively 
determines  that  the  provisions  of  section 
512<d)  il)  ^H)  of  this  act  are  not  appli- 
cable. I  would  therefore  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  a  question:  Is  it  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  that  this  decision  will  be 
made  after  the  tests  are  made,  and  after 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  im- 
plants do  cause  an  accumulation  of  DES 
which  would  ban  the  use  of  the  drug? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  the  decision  will 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  test  results.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Jl  the  test  comes  out 
and  says  that  there  is  no  danger;  the 
head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admimstra- 
tion  gives  carte  blanche  so  far  as  safety 
is  concerned,  then  the  implant  use  would 
continue. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  In  other  words.  If  the 
tests  show  the  implants  do  accumulate 
the  DES,  then  the  Secretary  would  make 
a  finding  harming  use  of  the  implants? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  Page  8 
of  the  committee  i-eport  states  that  the 
committees  bill  'bans  the  use  of  DES 
implants  effective  January  1,  1973.  un- 
less prior  to  that  time  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  end  Welfare  conducts 
and  reports  the  rtsults  of  tests  which 


indicate  that  no  residues  of  DES  an 
f  oimd.  Then  they  would  be  able  to  use  it 
after  January  1.  This  bill  bans  Immedi- 
ately the  use  of  DES  In  cattle  feed 
which,  as  the  Senator  knows.  Is  still  being 
used  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnls- 
trations  phased  withdrawal  order.  Im- 
plants are  not  banned  if  the  Secretary 
proves  they  are  safe;  otherwise  they  too 
are  banned. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  ban 
Implants  after  January  1.  1973,  unless 
the  study  Indicates  there  Is  no  DES  resi- 
due in  the  edible  portion  of  the  cattle. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
Is  no  residue,  then  they  can  continue  to 
implant  it,  at  least  insofar  as  this  legis- 
lation goes.  I  have  some  reservatloM 
about  that,  but  in  working  it  out  in  tba 
committee,  this  was  the  compromise  that 
was  reached. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is.  my  bill 
originally  did  not  provide  for  any  com- 
promise. The  committee  watered  down 
the  bUl.  It  compromised  the  bill  which 
made  It  more  acceptable  to  the  Industry. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  much  further. 
If  the  bill  is  defeated,  we  will  be  In  a  po- 
sition of  having  all  our  beef  and  liver  of- 
fered for  sale  in  this  country  in  a  suspect 
position.  It  wlU  be  far  more  damaging 
to  the  meat  producing  industry  than 
passage  of  a  compromise  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  is  making  his  state- 
ment now  but  I  would  be  interested,  as  a 
point  of  information,  as  to  whether  the 
use  of  pellet  implants  has  Increased. 
There  is  information  that  prior  to  Jan- 
uary approximately  5  percent  of  f  armen 
used  implants.  Now  that  has  increased 
significantly.  I  would  be  Interested  in 
what  the  experience  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  been  on  this  matter,  as  he 
comes  from  a  meat  producing  State. 

Mr  BELLMON.  I  beUeve  the  Senator  is 
entirely  accurate  that  the  use  of  the  im- 
plants is  on  the  increase  because  the  eco- 
nomics are  such  that  it  makes  it  almost 
necessary  for  an  operator  who  wishes  to 
be  competitive  to  use  this  drug;  other- 
wise, the  efficiency  of  his  operation  is 
damaged.  ,    ^  , 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  one  of  the  points  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  made.  He  said  that  if  there  is 
a  ban  that  applies  across  the  board,  the 
economic  disadvantages  would  affect  all 
feeders  equally  and  that  their  economic 
competitive  situation  would  be  pretty 
weU  equalized.  Is  that  true? 

Mr  BELLMON.  That  is  entirely  true. 
The  net  result  would  be  that  all  ^eedws 
would  ultimately  have  to  increase  the 
selling  price  of  their  animals,  wWch 
would  mean  that  consumers  would  have 
to  pa>'  higher  prices.  According  to  a  re- 
Uable  source  I  have,  it  would  be  $iu« 

per  head.  ,     ,  j<«„,„nf 

Mr  KENNEDY.  We  have  had  differ^i 
reports  on  that.  The  Department  of  Agrt- 
culture  made  a  study  on  it.  It  was  $3^ 
per  person  per  year.  I  will  include  t^ 
figures  in  the  Record,  not  duiing  the  ben- 
ator's  remarks,  but  in  an  appropnatt 

The  estimated  rise  in  meat  prices  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  i^ 
cents  per  pound.  This  comes  to  $3.8&  P^ 
year  per  person  eating  100  pounds  oi 
meat. 
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lis.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  j-ield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  aU  use  of  DES  is 
banned,  it  does  put  beef  ir  a  less  compe- 
titive position  with  other  foods,  particu- 
larly other  protein  foods.  Is  that  not 

right? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
For  very  good  reasons.  The  American 
consumer  seems  to  prefer  beef,  as  the 
Senator  is  well  aware.  At  the  present 
time,  poultry  is  available  to  the  consumer 
at  niuch  lower  prices  than  beef  but  the 
consumer  consistently  selects  beef  over 
poultry.  The  fact  is,  our  appetites  are 
such,  it  seems,  that  we  have  a  greater 
desire  for  beef  than  any  other  kind  of 
meat. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  stated  here  by 
someone — at  least  I  got  that  impression — 
that  DES  had  been  used  in  poultry  feed 
and  there  were  some  known  results  with 
reference  to  that.  Are  there  any  facts 
with  reference  to  such  a  test? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  understanding  is 
it  was  banned  for  use  in  poultry  feed  in 
1954. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Were  any  tests  con- 
ducted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  foimd  residue, 
as  I  understand  it.  They  found  residue 
after  DES  was  implanted  in  the  necks 
of  poultry'. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  My  understanding  is 
that  in  1954  DES  was  banned  for  use  in 
poultr>',  and  in  1959  for  the  implants 
on  poultry  of  pellets. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  there  any  known 
facts  as  to  how  much  residue  was  found? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  can  provide  that 
lor  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  not  have 
that — what  the  residue  level  was. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  do  not  have  any  facts 
whether  it  is  harmful  to  human  beings? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  do  have  the  facts, 
that  DES  is  carcinogenic,  that  it  is  harm- 
ful to  human  beings.  We  also  have  the 
facts  about  the  sizable  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  meats.  We  have  all  of 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  study  made  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  showed  can- 
cer of  the  vagina,  which  is  a  very  rare 
disease,  which  occurred  in  the  daughters 
of  women  who  had  received  DES.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  we  went  over  all  this 
before. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  that  was  due  to  the 
intake  of  DES  as  medicine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor asked  was  there  any  evidence  that 
DES  causes  cancer.  That  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  implanting  DES  or  feeding 
DES  to  an  animal  which  a  human  being 
consumed.  We  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
specific  evidence  with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  state  also  that 
there  are  many  sources  of  carcinogenic 
material  that  actually  gets  into  food.  It  is 
there  in  a  trace  just  as  it  is  in  beef.  But 
today  we  are  setting  a  precedent  not  to 
give  that  problem  to  a  regulatory  agency, 
to  come  up  with  a  finding  pursuant  to 
scientific  tests  directly  by  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  know  that  a 
substance  is  carcinogenic,  we  should  take 
it  out.  We  know  that  DES  is  a  substance 


of  high  potency,  far  higher  than  many 
other  elements. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  what  we  do  not  know 
Is  that  there  Is  a  residue  sufficient  to 
cause  damage  to  any  human.  I  think  that 

that  is- 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion on  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield,  although  I  do  not 
have  the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  may  not  have 
proof,  but  one  of  the  worst  scourges  vis- 
ited upon  mankind  Is  cancer.  That  Is  the 
one  disease  that  everyone  dreads.  We 
all  dread  cancer.  I  think  It  Is  a  horrible 
disease.  There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  here  about 
how  much  this  will  cost  with  respect  to 
the  price  of  meat,  which  is  of  some  con- 
cern, of  course,  but  It  Is  not  the  deter- 
mining factor.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it 
is  not  the  determining  factor. 

Now,  if  the  proof  is  not  there,  at  least 
the  suspicion  is.  This  suspicion  was 
strong  enough  to  conclude  that  further 
production  of  DES  should  be  stopped. 
Then  they  went  a  step  further  and  said. 
"You  can  use  it  up."  In  other  words,  con- 
tinue its  use  only  because  we  want  to  use 
up  the  stock  we  already  have. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  ridiculous  decision. 
To  be  sure.  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  If 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  this  is  htjmftU 
to  hvunan  beings  and  may  cause  cancer, 
then  I  think  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
ought  to  be  toward  banning  it  rather 
than  allowing  it. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is  It 

not  true 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  Senator's  comment.  There 
has  never  been  any  evidence  that  im- 
plantation has  ever  caused  cancer  in  an 
animal's  body.  The  action  taken  was 
against  the  feed  and  DES.  I  would  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  if  It  causes  cancer 
in  the  animal's  body,  it  should  be 
harmed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  agree  that  we  need  proof  that 
the  implant  will  be  harmless  before  we 
indulge  in  permitting  it  to  continue? 
Mr.  BELIMON.  We  had  proof  of  that. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  is  an  issue  in- 
volving other  matters.  And  one  of  them 
concerns  the  right  way  to  do  it.  Shall  we 
make  scientific  decisions  here,  or  shall 
an  appropriate  authority  make  It? 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Edwards,  head  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  says: 
We  have  absolutely  no  evidence  that  this 
has  caused  damage  to  human  health. 

He  further  says : 

We  are  not,  nor  Is  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  nor  any  of  the  authorities  we  have 
consulted.  wlUlj".^  to  categorize  DES  as  an 
Imminent  hazard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  quote  Dr.  Peter  QreenwaJd, 
director  of  the  New  York  State's  Cancer 
Control  Bureau.  He  said: 

It  Is  clear  that  with  DES  we  have  direct 
evidence  of  a  cancer-producing  effect  In  hu- 


mans, while  with  the  other  compound* 
(eyclamates  and  peBtlcldes,  products  which 
have   been    banned)    we   do   not. 

We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  evidence 
with  any  of  the  other  products  we  have 
been  talking  about. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
doctor  citing  a  reference  to  DES  use  as 
a  drug  directly  or  the  DES  that  comes 
from  beef  liver? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  is  referring  to 
DES  as  a  drug. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Surely,  he  is.  Bo  the  Sen- 
ator stands  without  any  evidence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
experiments  have  b6«i  made  that  pro- 
duce no  evidence?  Are  we  talking  off 
the  XxfQ  of  our  heads,  or  from  scientific 
research? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  One  of  the  top  scientists 
can  be  referred  to  c«i  this.  It  is  Dr. 
Edwards. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  many  of  the  other 
scientists  disagree. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  was  talking  about 
another  process  where  a  human  being 
took  DES  directly.  The  head  of  the  Can- 
cer Institute  has  not  asked  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  pamphlet  in  which  Dr.  Prank  Rauscher, 
Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
urges  a  ban  on  DES. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  they  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  did  they  do  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  did  it  because  of 
the  Delaney  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
They  did  it  because  it  was  harmful  to 
human  beings  in  the  human  conaumptl(Mi 
of  meat. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  did  they  ban  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Delaney  amendment 
required  that  they  ban  it  if  there  was  a 
trace. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  was  a  trace,  and  because 
there  was  a  trace,  there  was  a  suspicion. 
And  because  there  vraa  a  suspicion,  there 
is  a  suspicion  also  that  it  will  harm  hu- 
man life. 

That  is  all  I  am  arguing.  All  I  have 
heard  is  a  discussion  of  how  much  it  will 
cost  a  family  to  eat  meat.  I  would  rather 
go  without  meat  than  die  of  cancer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
things  that  the  Senator  should  stop.  He 
should  stop  eating  charcoal  broiled 
stetiks.  Maybe  we  should  outlaw  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Maybe  we  should.  If 
that  kUlR  people,  I  say  stop  It.  However, 
that  is  up  to  me  whether  I  want  to  eat  a 
charcoal  broiled  steak.  I  do  not  do  it.  I 
put  mine  in  my  electric  oven,  and  get  just 
as  good  a  steak. 

If  someone  wants  to  eat  charcoal 
broiled  steak,  let  him  do  it.  However.  1 
am  saying  that  people  are  buying  this 
meat  without  knowing  the  effect  it  has 
on  human  beings.  If  that  is  so.  we  ought 
to  stop  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  never  been  ancy  evidence  that  im- 
plants cause  this  disease  m  an  animal's 
body,  and  until  there  is.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  ban  it. 
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Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
the  basis  of  the  information  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  from  the  study  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  It  is  going  to 
determine  whether  there  Is  a  residue.  If 
there  is  not.  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
will  be  obscured.  They  will  be  able  to 
continue  with  the  implantations.  How- 
ever, we  have  seen  that  there  was  a  resi- 
due shown  in  poultry  meat  when  im- 
plantations were  made.  Therefore,  DEB 
was  banned  for  use  in  poultry.  When 
ihey  fed  it  to  cattle,  it  showed  up  in  the 
residue:  and  they  bsomed  it. 

There  Is  proof  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  cattle  had  Implants  be- 
fore the  FDA  order.  Now  Its  use  is  in- 
creasing. We  want  to  see  If  a  residue 
shows  up  following  cattle  implantation, 
and  it  itAioes  we  will  ban  it.  If  a  residue 
does  not  show  up,  they  can  continue  with 
their  practice. 

It  seems  to  m?  that  is  a  iair  and  rea- 
sonable wav  of  proceeding  on  this  mat- 
ter. After  all,  DBS  has  been  generally 
recognized  as  a  cancer  causing  substance. 
No  one  can  teU  us  on  any  scientific 
basis  how  much  DES  can  be  ingested  by 
human  beings  without  danger.  No  one 
knows  that.  There  is  no  evidence  from 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  on 
this  matter. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  it  is'^ne  part 
per  billion,  two  parts  per  billion,  or  half 
a  part  per  biUlon  that  is  a  safe  quantity. 
We  do  know  that  it  causes  cancer.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  safe  level  is  and 
if  we  want  to  protect  the  American  din- 
ner table,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  be  sure 
about  the  safety  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  there 
is  no  further  discussion. 

The  Irrxmediate  problem  we  are  facing 
at  the  present  time  is  that  the  incidence 
in  December  of  last  year  was  0.5  per- 
cent. On  July  20  of  this  year,  it  was  2.1 
percent.  Then  FDA  went  ahead  and 
banned  its  production.  As  of  today  it  is 
2.5  percent.  So.  the  percentage  of  DES 
in  beef  has  continued  to  rise,  even  after 
the  production  ban.  The  inrlden.e  is  ap- 
proximately four  to  five  times  as  high 
today  as  it  was  last  year.  The  number  of 
cases  has  increased  from  59  rases  in  July 
to  81  cases  today.  So.  e.en  wih  the  ban 
on  DES.  we  find  that  the  Incidence  of 
residues  is  rising. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  all  this  legislation  does  is  to  do  what 
the  head  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute says  it  is  possible  to  do. 

When  the  Secretary  conducts  that 
study,  if  they  find  implants  are  safe,  their 
use  can  continue.  If  they  find  that  they 
cannot  give  ua  that  assturance,  then  the 
same  ban  would  apply  as  appUed  in  the 
case  of  the  feed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  2818.  This  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  administration  of  the  drug  dl- 
ethylstlbestrol— DES — a  synthetic  estro- 
gen used  therapeutically  in  certain  hu- 
man diseases  and  to  fatten  cattle  as  a 
feed  additive  and  implant — to  any  ani- 
mal intended  for  use  as  food,  immediately 
as  a  feed  additive  and  as  an  implant  on 
December  31,  1972.  imleu  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 


and    Welfare    affirmatively    determines 
otherwise. 

DES   is   imiversally    recognized   as   a 
carcinogen  for  animals  and  most  expert 
OTtnesses.  including  the  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  also  feel  that 
DES  is  a  carcinogen  for  human  beings. 
The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health   has   stated   that   an   important 
component  of  this  Nation's  all-out  effort 
to  conquer  cancer  will  be  the  reduction  of 
man's   carcinogenic   burden.   I    support 
that  view  and  agree  that  anything  that 
increases  the  carcinogenic  bin-den  to  man 
ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  environ- 
ment if  at  all  possible. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  stated  that  "Effective  immediately, 
all  production  of  DES  for  use  in  feeds 
mast  be  stopped",  and  this  bill  imple- 
ments that  decision  rather  than  permit- 
ting existing  stocks  of  DES  for  feed  to  be 
used  unUl  January  1,  1973. 

It  is  important  to  find  out  if  they  do. 
and  to  place  the  burden  of  proof  on  those 
who  say  it  will  not  leave  a  residue.  There- 
fore, the  bill  provides  that  if  the  test  re- 
sults show  that  there  are  no  residues, 
then  the  DES  implant  use  can  continue. 
If  they  show  residues,  and  the  result  is 
available  prior  to  January  1.  then  the 
DES  implant  ban  wou^d  become  effective 
prior  to  January  1 . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  heard  a  lot  of  talk  suggesting 
that  due  to  our  DES  contaminated  meat 
supply,  Americans  are  in  danger  of  get- 
ting cancer  every  time  they  sit  down  to 
have  a  steak  or  a  hamburger,  and  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  Some  of  this  rhetoric,  which  is  at 
best  misleading,  may  be  found  in  the 
committee  report  on  S.  2818.  Just  to  bal- 
ance the  record.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize a  few  points  which  are  not  in 
dispute.  ^  . 

First,  no  DES  has  ever  been  found  in 
steak  or  hamburger.  Small  traces  of 
DES  have  been  found  only  in  beef  livers 
and  kidneys.  Such  traces  were  found  in 
one  half  of  1  percent  of  samples  tested 
in  1971.  Second,  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  such  small  quantities  of 
DES  impose  any  risk  of  cancer  in  hu- 
mans. Third,  there  are  laws  on  the  books 
right  now  which,  if  strictly  enforced,  are 
adequate  to  provide  full  protection  to  the 
American  public. 

I  think  a  brief  summary  of  the  essen- 
tial  background   facts   will   be   helpful. 
DES— diethylstllbestrol— is   a   synthetic 
estrogen.  It  has  been  used  since  about 
1954  as  a  growth  stimulant  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  either  by  adding  it  to  feeds, 
or  by  implanting  small  pellets  in  the  ear. 
Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  Commissioner  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  testi- 
fied  before   the   Health    Subcommittee 
that  "a  beef  animal  will  reach  a  market 
weight  of   about   1.000  pounds  35  days 
sooner  using  500  pounds  less  feed  than 
a  comparable  animal  not  fed  DES.  Addi- 
tionally, this  increase  in  body  weight  is 
reflected  in  additional  protein  and  less 
fat  In   edible  tissues."   DES   or  similar 
growth  hormones  are  administered  to  80 
to  90  percent  of  the  cattle  fed  for  market. 
The  use  of  DES  to  stimulate  growth 


in  cattle  and  sheep  is  regulated  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  under 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  The  1958  food  additives  amendment 
to  the  act  included  the  so-called  "De- 
lancy  clause"  which  prohibited  the  use 
of  any  food  additive  known  to  cause 
cancer  in  man  or  animals.  Since  DEB 
had  been  shown  to  cause  cancer  in  labo- 
ratory mice.  Congress  in  1962  amended 
this  provision  for  the  express  purpose 
of  permitting  the  use  of  DES  m  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  1962  Drug  Amendments 
amended  the  Delaney  clause  to  except 
animal  drugs  which,  though  they  may 
be  carcinogenic,  are:  First,  safe  to  the 
animal,  and  second,  leave  no  detectible 
residues  in  edible  tissues  at  the  time  of 
slaughter  tf  used  in  accordance  with 
label  directions  that  are  reasonably  cer- 
tain to  be  followed  in  practice. 

Although  DES  residues  have  been  de- 
tected in  the  liver  and  kidneys  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  no  such  residues  have  ever 
been  found  in  any  other  edible  tissue— in- 
cluding steak  and  hamburger.  Until  re- 
cently, tests  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicated  thit  no 
residues  are  detectable  in  livers  or  kid- 
neys when  the  use  of  DES  is  discontinued 
48  hours  prior  to  slaughter.  Accordingly, 
FDA  regulations  under  the  act  required  a 
48 -hour  withdrawal  period.  This  was  ex- 
tended to  7  days  when,  due  to  enforce- 
ment problems.  DES  residues  continued 
t^  appear.  In  July  of  this  year,  a  ne'" 
radioactive  tracer  test  developed  by  the 
USDA  showed  detectible  residues  up  to  1 
part  per  billion  could  be  expected  In 
livers  of  cattle  slaughtered  7  days  after 
withdrawal  of  DES  from  their  feed. 

Shortly   after  notification  of  the  re- 
sults of  USDA's  new  tests,  the  FDA  is- 
sued an  order  immediately  prohibiting 
further  production  of  DES  for  use  in 
feeds    and  prohibiting  the  use  of  exist- 
ing stocks  of  DES  in  feeds  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  This  order  was  based 
on   a   determination   that  it  would  be 
difficult,   if   not   impossible   to   regulate 
the  use  of  DES  in  feeds  so  as  to  pre- 
vent residues  in  any  amount,  as  required 
by  the  Delaney  clause.  The  order  made 
clear  that  it  was  based  on  the  "no  de- 
tectible   residues"    requirement,    rathw 
than  any   hazard  to  health.  It  stateo 
specifically    that   there   is  no  evidence 
that  DES  residues  in  the  amounts  de- 
tected pose  any  danger  of  cancer  to  hu- 
mans. Since  residues  of  DES  adminis- 
tered to  cattle  or  sheep  only  by  the  im- 
plant method  have  never  been  detects, 
the  order  did  not  affect  the  contmuM 
use  of  DES  implants  pending  the  out- 
come of  further  tests.  I  ask  unammous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  FDA 
order  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tms 
point.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lexi 
of  the  order  was  ordered  to  be  pnntea 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.    DEPARTMI^fT    OF 
HIALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFAM, 

Rockville,  ua. 


DIETHYLSTILBESTBOL   (DES) 

The  Food  and  Drug  Adminlrtratlon  today 
ordered  an  end  to  the  u«  of  fietl^y^"^"^ 
trol  fDES)  M  a  growing  stimulant  in  amnw 

feeds. 
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Charles  C.  Edwarda,  M.D..  Ooounlaatoner 
of  Pood  and  Drug.,  ••« :  "Naw  aoiantlflo  data 
dereloped  by  tua  U.B.  DepwtmiMXt  ot J^  ; 
culture  and  received  by  my  office  on  July 
M  1973  caats  aerlous  doubt  on  our  abUlty 
to'  set  rule,  for  the  use  of  DBS  In  animal 
feed  that  wUl  Insure  againat  reeWuea  re- 
maining in  animal  Uvera  at  time  of  sUu^ter. 
The  Delaney  amendment  of  the  Pood.  Drug, 
snd  CoMnetlc  Act  explicitly  fortlda  any  aui^ 
residues.  Since  reguUtory  requlrementa  of 
the  law  cannot  be  met  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  discontinue  approval  for  use  of  the  chemi- 
cal la  animal  feed." 

Effective  Immediately,  all  production  of 
DES  for  use  In  feeds  must  be  stopped. 

Dr  Edwards  emphasized  that  the  with- 
drawal order  Is  an  administrative  action 
dictated  by  strict  provisions  of  law  which 
Bovern  the  use  of  products,  such  as  DBS. 
which  have  been  shown  to  induce  cancer  In 
test  animals.  Dr.  Edwards  pointed  out  that 
levels  found  In  Uvera  of  animals  were  far 
lower  than  those  used  In  teats,  and  today's 
action  was  not  baaed  on  any  known  hazard 
to  human  health.  DES  has  been  used  in  the 
feed  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  nearly  two 
decades,  without  a  single  known  Instance 
of  human  harm. 

"Therefore,"  said  the  CJommlssloner,  In 
order  to  avoid  an  abrupt  disruption  In  the 
production  of  the  Nation's  meat  supply,  the 
FDA  will  permit  existing  stocks  of  DES  for 
feed  to  be  used  until  January  1.  1973. 

"This  wUl  permit  an  orderly  phase-out  and 
wUl  provide  the  animal  feeding  Indturtry  an 
opportunity  to  switch  to  Implants  or  to 
other  methods  of  meat  production."  said  Dr. 
Edwards. 

Today's  order  makes  final  a  preliminary 
proposal  published  for  public  comment  on 
June  21  Under  the  law  this  proposal  gave 
manufacturers  30  days  to  submit  legal  ob- 
jections and  to  request  a  formal  hearing. 
Such  objections  and  requests  were  re- 
ceived from  15  of  the  25  holders  of  new 
animal  drug  approvals  for  the  products. 

In  denying  those  requests.  Dr.  Edwards 
reiterated'  that  the  final  withdrawal  decision 
Is  predicated  on  new  scientific  evidence  de- 
veloped by  the  USDA's  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  reported  to  him  on  Friday,  July 
28.  This  new  study  used  an  extremely  sen- 
sitive radioactive  tracer  technique  Eind  show- 
ed that  detectable  residues  could  occur  In 
cattle  livers,  even  after  withdrawal  for  seven 
days  In  conformance  with  current  regula- 
tions. Prior  to  this  experiment,  all  available 
tests  had  shown  no  measurable  traces  of  DES 
In  animal  livers  48  hours  after  withdrawal. 

On  this  basis,  Dr.  Edwards  said:  "We  can 
only  conclude  that  the  animal  feeding  and 
pharmaceutical  Industries  are  unable  at  this 
time  to  suggest  restrictions  that  are  reason- 
ably certain  to  be  followed  In  practice  and 
will  at  the  same  time  eliminate  all  poeslbUlty 
of  detectable  residues.  A  hearing,  therefore, 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose." 

Use  of  DES  as  Implants  will  continue  to  be 
allowed,  pending  results  of  tests  now  under- 
way by  the  USDA  and  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted In  the  next  several  weeks.  To  this 
point  USDA  has  never  detected  a  residue 
when  Implants  were  used  as  the  sole  source 
of  DES.  Implants  have  been  shown  to  be 
approximately  as  effective  as  DES  In  feed, 
even  though  used  at  a  dosage  level  at  least 
30  times  lower  than  that  used  In  feed. 

Further  decisions  on  DES  implants,  in- 
cluding the  possible  need  for  a  hearing,  will 
await  the  results  of  these  tests. 


Depabtment  of  Health, 
Edccation,  and  Welfare, 
RockviUe.  Md..  Auqust  2.  1972. 
Diethylstllbestrol  (DES)  In  Animal  Feeds 
Because  of  widespread  interest  In  the  use 
of  dlethylstUbestrol  (DES)   In  animal  feeds, 
Commissioner  Edwards  has  asked  me  to  caU 
to  your  attention  the  Pood   and   Drug   Ad- 


ministration's decision  concerning  the  con- 
tinued use  of  this  drag. 

The  enclosed  tnatorlal  provides  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  basla  for  FDA1  dedslon 
to  order  an  end  to  the  use  of  DSS  In  animal 
feeds  as  a  growth  stimulant.  This  declaion 
followB  the  receipt  of  new  data  from  a  U.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  study  which  casts 
serious  doubts  on  whether  rules  can  be  set 
sufficient  to  Inaurt  against  residues  remain- 
ing In  animal  livers  at  time  of  slaughter. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  order  Is 
an  administrative  action  dictated  by  strict 
provisions  of  law  and  is  not  baaed  on  any 
known  hazard  to  human  health  from  the 
use  of  DBS  In  animal  feed. 

The  order  provides  that,  effective  Immedi- 
ately, aU  new  animal  drug  applications  im- 
proved by  FDA  for  DES-contalnlng  feeds  are 
withdrawn.  All  production  of  DBS  IntaiMlMl 
for  feeds  must  cease.  Existing  stocks  of  DX8 
for  feed  may  be  used  until  January  1,  1B73. 
Use  of  DES  Implants  will  continue  to  be 
allowed,  pending  results  of  tests  now  un- 
derway and  scheduled  to  be  completed  In 
the  next  several  w«eks. 

Either  Mr.  Wetherell.  Mr.  Hallerman,  Mr. 
Brubaker  or  I  (Phone  443-3793)  would  be 
pleased  to  provide  any  additional  informa- 
tion you  may  desire  concerning  this  decision. 

OKZAIJ)  F.  MXTEa, 

Director,  Office  of  Legislative  Service*. 

[Docket  Nos.  PDO-D-462.  494:  NAOA  Nos. 
11-296V.  9626,  et  al.] 

Durru  T  LSTiLBxsTaoL :  OkDzai  DnrrtKc  a  Heax- 
iifo  AND  WrrHmuwtNo  Afmoval  of  Nxw 
Animal  Dkuo  Applications  for  LiQtrm  and 

DBT  PRZMIXES,  and  DxraUtING  A  RtrUNO  ON 

Implants 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  March  11,  1972 
(37  F.R.  5264),  a  notice  of  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  was  published  announcing  that  the 
Comnilssloner  of  Pood  and  Drugs  proposed  to 
issue  an  order  under  section  512(e)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  end  Cosmetic  Act  with- 
drawing approval  of  new  animal  drug  ap- 
plications for  dlethylstUbestrol  (DBS)  liq- 
uid premlxes  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
feeds  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  June  21.  1972 
(37  F.R.  12251)  a  notice  of  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  was  published  announcing  that  the 
Commissioner  proposed  to  issue  an  order 
under  section  612(e)  of  the  act  withdrawing 
anproval  of  new  animal  drug  applications 
for  DES  liquid  and  dry  premlxes  for  use  In 
the  manufacture  of  feeds  for  cattle  and  sheep 
and  for  DBS  Implants  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
This  notice  stated  that  the  earlier  notice  of 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect  to 
DES  liquid  premlxes  would  be  acted  upon 
at  the  same  time. 

Objections  and  requests  for  a  public  hear- 
ing were  received  from  13  of  the  25  hold- 
ers of  the  new  animal  drug  applications  for 
DES  liquid  and  dry  premlxes  for  use  In  the 
manufacture  of  animal  fee<l  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  For  the  reasons  stated  below,  a  hear- 
ing Is  denied  with  respect  to  these  new  ani- 
mal drug  applications.  The  now  animal  drug 
applications  for  such  products  are  hereby 
withdrawn,  effective  lmmedlatel>. 

This  matter  Is  a  regulatory,  not  a  p^yic 
health,  problem.  The  animal  feeding  lndu< 
try,  the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
unable  to  come  forward  with  restrictions 
and  controls  on  the  use  of  DES  In  animal  feed 
that  are  reasonably  certain  to  be  followed 
In  practice  and  that  wUl  result  in  the  absence 
of  detectable  residues  in  the  edible  por- 
tions of  the  animals.  Accordingly,  the  law 
requires  that  use  of  the  drug  must  be  dis- 
continued. 

Because  there  Is  no  evidence  of  a  public 
health  hazard,  however,  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  an  abrupt  disruption  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nation's  meat  supply.  An  im- 
mediate ban  on  use  of  DES  in  feed  could 
result  In  an  unwarranted  public  concern  and 


an  unjustified  Increase  In  meat  prices.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  la  about  a  4  months 
supply  of  DES  liquid  and  dry  prsmtMS  al- 
ready manufactured  and  at  various  stages 
m  the  chain  of  distribution.  Accordingly, 
the  Commissioner  has  determined  that  the 
manufacture  of  liquid  and  dry  premUea  wlU 
be  discontinued  effective  immediately.  Feed- 
ing of  DBS  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  ls 
existing  supplies  are  used  up,  but  no  later 
than  January  1.  1973.  This  wUl  permit  both 
an  orderly  phaaeout  of  the  uae  of  the  drug 
In  oinimni  feed  and  an  opportunity  for  the 
animal  feeding  Industry  to  switch  to  DBS 
Implants,  to  other  Implants,  or  to  other 
methods  of  meat  production.  DBS  Implants 
and  other  implants  liave  been  shown  to  be 
approximately  as  effective  for  growth  promo- 
tant  purposes  as  DBS  In  feed. 

Objections  and  requests  for  a  public  hMr- 
ing  were  also  raoelved  with  reapeet  to  aU  new 
animal  drug  appUoatlonB  for  DES  Implants. 
For  the  reaaoos  stated  below,  the  Oommls- 
sloner  b"  ooncluded  that  the  further  test- 
ing now  underway  and  scheduled  to  be 
completed  within  several  weeks  should  be 
concluded  befor*  a  ruling  is  made  on  these 
objections  and  requests  for  a  hearing.  Ac- 
cordingly, such  a  ruling  Is  deferred  pending 
completion  of  those  tests,  at  which  time  It 
wlU  prompUy  be  made  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Begloter. 


DBS  U4VID  AND  oar 
The  following  new  animal  drug  apiHIoa- 
tloos  for  liquid  and  dry  feed  premlxes  for 
catUe  and  sheep  were  covered  by  the  March  11 
and  June  21  notices  of  opportiinlty  for  a 
hearing: 

Elanoo  ProduoU  Company.  Poat  Office  Box 
750.  Indl&napolia,  Ind.  46306.  NADA  Nos. 
9636.  11000.  and  43183. 

Pfizer.  Inc..  New  York.  N.T.  10017.  NADA 
Nos.  9767  and  9770. 

Walnut  Orove  Prodacta.  Dlvialon  of  W.  R. 
Orace  Oo..  Atlantic.  Iowa  60013.  NADA  No. 
101S3. 

Dawes  Uaboratortas,  Chicago,  m.  60682. 
NADA  Noe.  10421.  11486.  and  84916. 

Slmonsen  Manufacturing  Ootnpany.  Qulm- 
by,  Iowa  61049.  NADA  No.  10666. 

Hees  and  Clark.  Dlvlaion  of  Rlxodta.  Inc.. 
Ashland.  Ohio  44806.  NADA  Nos.  11398.  44844. 
46982.  and  46981. 

Peter  Hand  Foundation.  Inc..  Waukegan, 
m.  60068.  NADA  No.  14778. 

Thompeon-Hayward  Chemical  Company. 
Kansas  City,  Kansaa  66106.  NADA  Noe.  35019 
and  35017. 

Feed  Addltlvea,  Inc..  Fremont.  Nebr.  68036. 
NADA  Nos.  36813  and  37889. 

Dale  AUey  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box  444.  St.  Jo- 
seph. Mo.  64601.  NADA  Noe.  36671  and  38564. 
Standard  Chemical   Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Omaha.  Nebr.  68108.  NADA  Nos.  86976 
and  34736. 

National  Oate  Co.,  East  St.  Loala.  HI.  62306. 
NADA  No*.  37148  and  37841. 

Texas  Nutrttton  &  Service  Co..  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.  76108.  NADA  Noe.  88507,  38610.  and 
39509. 

Breeley-Koelllng,  Inc..  Ord.  Nebr.  68862. 
NADA  No.  39491. 

Peed  Products.  Inc..  Denver.  Orto.  80211. 
NADA  Noe.  39716,  39718.  39717  and  39718. 

Merck  Sharp  &  Vtclbxat  Research  labora- 
tories. Division  of  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  Rahway. 
NJ.  07066.  NADA  Noe.  39772.  43840,  and 
10261. 

Chemetron  Corp  .  Chicago,  m.  60611.  NADA 
No.  42356. 

Farmland  Industries.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64116.  NADA  No.  42702. 

Western  Farmers  Association.  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111.  NADA  No.  44636. 

Western  Feed  Supplements,  Ellensburg, 
Wash.  98936.  NADA  No.  40014. 

Ultra  life  lAhoratorles.  Inc.,  East  St. 
Louis,    ni.    63301.    NADA    No.    38683. 

Sqxiare  Deal  Fortmcatlon  Co..  Kouto,  Ind. 
46847.  NADA  No.  39161. 
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Falstaff  Brewing  Corp..  St.  IjOuIs,  Mo. 
6S1M.  NADA  No.  44796. 

American  Cy&namld  Co.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
08640.  NADA  No.  10398. 

3.  B.  Ponlck  Co..  New  York.  N.Y.  10008. 
NADA  No.  36479. 

Of  these  all  but  the  following  firms  sub- 
mitted objections  and  requests  for  a  hear- 
ing 

Peter  Hand  Foundation,  Inc.  Waulcegan. 
111.  80085 

Peed  Additives,  Inc.,  Premont.  Nebr.  S8026. 

Dale  Alley  Co..  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  84501. 

National  Oats  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.  62206. 

Texas  Nutrition  <St  Service  Co..  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.  78108. 

P^ed  Products.  Inc..  Denver.  Colo.  80211. 

Ultra  Life  Laboratories,  Inc.,  East  St.  Louis 
111.62201 

Square  Deal  Fortification  Co.,  Kout«.  Ind. 
46347. 

FalstafT  Brewing  Corp..  St.  Louis.  Mo.  83166. 

American  Cyanamld  Co..  Princeton,  N.J. 
08640. 

The  Commissioner  has  concluded  that 
these  objections,  in  the  light  of  new  evidence 
from  radioactive  tracer  studies  on  animals 
withdrawn  from  DBS  feed  for  7  days,  fall 
to  show  reasonable  grounds  for  a  hearing  on 
a  basis  of  evidence. 

Virtually  all  of  the  objections  and  re- 
quests for  a  hearing  fall  to  comply  with  21 
CPR  135.15ib),  which  requires  that  the  ob- 
jector file  a  full  factual  analysis  of  the  data 
upon  which  it  relies.  In  this  case,  the  ob- 
jections received  generally  rest  upon  mere 
allegations  or  dentals  and  fall  to  set  forth 
specific  facta  showing  that  there  Is  a  genuine 
and  substautlal  Issue  of  fact  that  requires  a 
hearing. 

The  objections  contend  that  there  are  gen- 
uine and  substantial  Issues  of  fact  requiring 
a  hearing  as  follov.  s : 

1  The  :iumber  of  violative  residues  may 
not  actually  have  Increased  and.  in  fact,  may 
have  decreased. 

2.  New  ani  more  sophisticated  laboratory- 
methodolot;y  may  be  detecting  reeldues  at  a 
level  that  previously  *-aB  not  delected. 

3.  The  validity  of  the  new  methodology  for 
detection  has  not  adequately  been  estab- 
lished at  the  lower  levels. 

4.  Some  of  the  positives  reported  may  be 
false  positives  rather  than  DES  residues. 

5.  The  compound  found  In  animal  livers 
Is  the  monoglucuronide  ester,  not  DES.  and 
this  ester  has  not  been  tested  for  carcino- 
genicity. 

6  The  level  of  compliance  necessary  \.o 
satlsfv  the  statutory  standard  of  "reasonably 
certain  to  be  followed  in  practice"  is  unclear 
and.  In  any  event,  a  degree  of  violation  was 
contemplated  by  Congress. 

7.  The  directions  for  use  of  DES  may  pres- 
ently be  Inadequate  and  may  be  capable  of 
Improvement  to  assure  the  safe  use  of  DES. 

8.  Present  manufacturing  controls  may  be 
inadequate  ro  prevent  cross-contamlnatlon 
of  withdrawal  feeds,  and  may  be  capable  of 
Improvement  to  preclude  such  oross-examl- 
natlon. 

9.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  current  vio- 
lative residues  may  be  the  result  of  cross- 
contaminatiou  of  withdrawal  feeds  rather 
than  of  misuse  of  the  drug. 

10.  Some  violative  residues  may  be  the  re- 
sults of  other  sources  of  DES  contamination, 
rather  than  misuse  of  the  drug,  and  more  re- 
strictive controls  over  DES  and  of  animals 
on  withdrawal  feed  may  reduce  or  eliminate 
such  violative  residues. 

11.  There  may  be  alternative  restrictive 
conditions  under  which  DES  may  safely  be 
used,  such  as  disposal  of  animal  livers,  re- 
strictions on  the  size  or  capability  of  feed 
lots  authorized  to  use  the  drug,  or  other 
means  of  testing  cattle  for  DES  withdrawal 
prior  to  slaughter. 

12.  Withdrawal  of  approval  of  DBS  may 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  errrlronment  as 
a  result  of  IncreaMd  suknure  proiluctlon  per 


day  and  increased  number  of  days  required 
for  feeding  to  a  specific  weight. 

These  objections  were  stated  largely  as 
questions,  without  a  presentation  or  analysis 
of  the  data  necessary  to  support  hypotheses 
advanced  and  without  specific  data  from 
testa  designed  to  answer  the  questions  or  to 
support  specific  proposals  or  recommenda- 
tions sufficient  to  correct  the  problems  dem- 
onstrated. Changes  In  labellnf  and  new  re- 
strictions to  reduce  or  eliminate  cross-con- 
tamination. mUuse  of  the  drug,  or  other 
sources  of  violative  residues  are  properly  re- 
quested through  supplemental  new  animal 
drug  applications  rather  th«in  through  a 
hearing. 

The  effectiveness  of  DES  as  a  growth  pro- 
motant  has  not  been  and  is  not  questioned. 
Until  Friday,  July  28,  1972  the  Commissioner 
was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  data 
Indicating  that  use  tinder  the  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  approved  label  would  result  In 
detectable  residues  of  DES  In  the  edible  por- 
tion of  animals.  Prior  studies,  using  the 
most  sensitive  research  tools  available, 
showed  no  detectable  residues  in  the  animal 
liver  after  48  hrs.  and  even  in  Inedible  waste 
after  132  hrs.  On  December  8.  1971  (36  P.R. 
23292) .  the  withdrawal  period  was  extended 
from  48  hrs.  to  7  days  as  a  prudent  precau- 
tionary measure  to  provide  an  extra  margin 
of  safety. 

On  Friday.  July  28,  1972,  the  Commissioner 
was  Informed  of  the  results  of  a  research 
study  undertaken  by  the  TT.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  which  it  was  found,  using 
radioactive-tagged  DES  in  six  steers,  that  de- 
tectable residuee  occurred  in  the  liver  from 
a  single  10  mg.  oral  dose  of  DES  after  with- 
drawal for  3,  5,  and  even  7  days.  Two  steers 
each  were  slaughtered  at  72.  120.  and  168  hrs. 

after  being  fed  the  radloacttve-tagged  DES. 
The  results  of  that  study  are  as  follows: 


Hours  after  withdrawal : 


:i: 


Parts  per 

billion 

residue  in 

animal  liv«r 

l.Ofl         .41 

.     .86         .15 

.21  .52 


72 -- - 

120    

168    

These  cattle  were  fed  10  mg.  DES  twice 
dally  for  a  sufficient  time  period  to  establish 
the  usual  feeding  pattern  and  were  then  fed 
a  single  radioactive-tagged  10  mg.  dose  of 
DES.  iBecause  only  this  split  dose  was  tagged. 
FDA  and  USDA  scientists  project  from  these 
data  that,  even  alter  withdrawal  for  7  days, 
some  cattle  fed  the  approved  level  of  10  mg. 
DES  twice  daily  In  liquid  or  dry  feed  could  be 
expected  to  have  up  to  1  p.pb.  DES  in  the 
liver. 

Prom  earlier  data,  it  was  thought  that  the 
half-life  of  DES  In  the  animal  was  12  hrs. 
The  new  data  show  that,  after  3  days,  the 
elimination  rate  appears  to  decrease  substan- 
tially. Because  the  experiment  has  not  been 
carried  out  for  longer  than  7  days.  It  is  Im- 
possible at  this  time  to  determine  the  rate 
of  residue  elimination  beyond  this  period.  It 
is  hypothesized  that,  after  30  days  with- 
drawal, the  residue  would  be  reduced  to  the 
practical  equivalent  of  zero.  There  are.  how- 
ever, no  data  available  to  substantiate  this 
hypothesis.  The  law  requires  that  the  holder 
of  a  new  animal  drug  application  submit  all 
data  necessary  to  show  that  It  is  possible  to 
use  the  dr\ig  wlthovit  any  residue  remaining 
In  the  edible  portions  of  the  animal.  In  the 
absence  of  such  data,  the  new  animal  drug 
application  must  be  withdrawn. 

Bven  If  data  were  available  to  demonstrate 
a  suitable  withdrawal  period,  it  is  now  ques- 
tionable whether  a  sufficiently  precise  regu- 
latory surveillance  method  Is  available  to 
permit  continued  approval  of  the  drug  In 
animal  feed.  In  view  of  the  new  USDA  study. 
It  now  appears  that  the  test  results  thought 
posBlbly  to  be  false  poeiUves  may  Indeed 
have  been  true  poeltlvee.  The  Conunlssioner 
U  unaware  of  any  dkta  Which  could  reason- 


ably be  Interpreted  to  show  that  a  SO-day 
feed  withdrawal  period,  which  in  any  event 
can  only  be  hypothesized  as  a  suitable  wltb- 
drawal  period,  would  be  reesoaably  oertstn 
to  be  followed  in  practice.  Bven  If  a  30-day 
withdrawal  period  were  ordered,  no  regula- 
tory Btirvelllance  method  now  available 
would  be  sufficiently  sensltlTe  to  detect 
violations  of  this  requirement.  The  Imposi- 
tlon  of  new  and  more  stringent  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  DES  In  feed,  such  as  an  In- 
creased withdrawal  period,  meastires  to  avoid 
cross-examination,  and  similar  reqtilre- 
ments,  is  therefore  no  longer  a  controlling 
factor  In  view  of  the  new  USDA  study  show- 
ing that  even  proper  use  of  the  drug  under 
existing  restrictions  may  resvUt  in  violative 
residues. 

Neither  the  new  USDA  study  nor  other  In- 
formation    available    to    the    Commissioner 
demonstrates  that  there  are  residues  of  DEB 
in  muscle  tissue,  which  represents  the  ma- 
jor  sotirce    of   meat    for   the   country.   This 
raises  the  possibility  of  permitting  continued 
use  of  DES  In  animal  feed  but  of  destroying 
beef  livers  and  kidneys  from  any  animals  so 
fed.  The  Commissioner  has  concluded,  how- 
ever,   that    there    are    insufflclent    scientific 
data  on  which  to  base  a  clear  decision  on 
when   DES   residues   will   not   be  found  in 
muscle  tissue.  In  addition,  no  evidence  has 
been   submitted   with  the   objections  or  Is 
otherwise  known  to  the  Commissioner  that 
wotild  permit  a  conclusion  that  a  require- 
ment  that  the  liver  and  kidneys  of  cattle 
fed  DES  must  be  destroyed  would  be  reason- 
ably certain  to  be  followed  in  practice.  The 
maintaining  of  identification  and  records  to 
differentiate  between  animals  fed  DES  and 
animals   not    fed    DES    would   be   extremely 
dlfflctilt.  Such  a  control  system  would  require 
a  significant  change  in  the  method  of  han- 
dling cattle  in  this  cotmtry,  the  complexity 
of  which  does   not  permit  such  Institution 
hvirrledly  or  on  the  basis  of  conjecture.  If 
any  such  system  Is  to  be  developed.  It  must 
be  the  subject  of  pilot  programs  conducted 
through    investigational    new    animal    drug 
plans   that   will   demonstrate  Its  feasibility 
and  after  further  radioactive  tracer  studies 
which  show  the  exact  time  when  residues  in 
muscle  tissue  are  eliminated. 

The  new  USDA  study  invcrived  only  cattle, 
and  not  sheep.  The  information  avaUable 
to  the  Commissioner,  however,  shows  that 
the  problem  of  DES  residues  is  approximately 
the  same  in  both  animals.  Previous  data 
establish  roughly  the  same  level  of  residue 
under  the  same  conditions  of  DES  use  in 
feed.  Violative  residues  have  been  found  In 
sheep  at  rotighly  the  same  rate  as  In  cattle. 
The  two  animals  are  blologicaUy  quite  simi- 
lar. Accordingly,  the  Commissioner  concludes 
that  there  is  no  basU  for  distinguishing  oe- 
tween  them  with  respect  to  approval  of  DES 
for  use  in  feed. 

Finally,  the  Commissioner  has  reviewed 
the  ptotentlal  environmental  Impact  of  this 
action.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
would  be  a  substantial  Increase  in  animal 
waste  and  In  available  nitrogen  If  DES  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  use  as  an  animal 
growth  promotaut.  In  view  at  the  fact  that 
this  action  permite  the  continued  use  of 
DES  Implants  pending  the  results  of  a  study 
now  in  progress,  as  described  below,  and 
In  view  of  the  avaUability  of  at  least  one 
alternative  Implant  dnig.  the  Commissioner 
U  unable  to  conclude  that  the  environmen- 
tal aspects  of  this  problem  outweigh  the 
clear  requirements  of  the  law.  Pursuant  to 
proposed  §  6.3(c)  of  the  proposed  regulations 
governing  environmental  Impact  considera- 
tions published  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
July  12.  1972  (37  P.R.  13636),  the  Commis- 
sioner has  concluded  that  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  requires  Immediate 
action  on  this  matter  without  preparation 
and  filing  of  a  draft  or  final  environmental 
impact    statement.    By    pubUcation    of   this 
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ortier  the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality 
»nd  the  public  are  so  informed. 
%ff  the  foregoing  reasons,  therefore,  the 
fi<«nmiMloner  concludes  that  the  objections 
Xm  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
Mnulne  and  substantial  Issue  of  fact  and. 
C«)rdlngly,  a  hearing  Is  denied  with  respect 
^e  use  of  DES  In  liquid  and  dry  premlxes 
for  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

This  action  is  reqvilred  under  the  strict 
t«nn3  of  sections  612(d)(1)(H)  and  612(c) 
(l)(B)  of  the  act.  These  provisions,  which 
contain  the  so-caUed  DeUney  CUuse,  require 
thst  there  be  no  detectable  residue.  The 
M»-  USDA  study  clearly  shows  reeldues  at 
leveU  that  are  In  the  range  of  current  detec- 
tion methodology;  new  detection  method- 
ology is  bemg  developed  that  would  be 
gjgnlflcantly  more  sensitive.  Thiis.  under  the 
law  there  is  no  altcmAtive  but  to  withdraw 
approval  of  the  drug,  even  though  there  Is 
no  known  public  health  h»»rd  reeulting 
jrom  Its  use. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Comjnls- 
sloner  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  use  of 
DKS  in  anUnal  feed  represents  a  public 
health  hazard.  No  human  harm  has  been 
demonstrated  in  over  17  years  of  use.  Under 
the  law.  however,  this  continued  use  of  the 
drug  may  no  longer  be  permitted. 

The  Commissioner  has  concluded  that 
withdrawal  of  approval  of  the  new  animal 
drug  applications  for  thp  DES  llqtild  and 
dry  premlxes  shotUd  be  effective  Inomediate- 
ly.  This  means  that  these  premlxes  may  not 
be  manufactured  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
publication  of  this  order  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

In  the  Commissioner's  Judgment,  although 
vrtthdrawal  of  approval  Is  warranted  by  the 
facts,  the  continued  use  of  meat  from  ani- 
mals fed  DES,  of  feed  already  containing 
DBS.  and  of  premlxes  already  manufactured 
does  not  present  a  health  hazard.  Approval 
is  being  withdrawn  not  because  there  is  a 
proof  of  danger  from  DBS,  but  because  at 
this  time  the  new  USDA  study  shows  a  lack 
of  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  are  fully  satisfied. 
Accordingly,  no  recall  or  cessation  of  ship- 
ment or  use  of  existing  stocks  Is  warranted. 
As  long  as  there  is  no  further  manufacturing 
of  these  premlxes,  existing  supplies  of  feed 
and  premlxes  may  be  used  In  an  orderly 
phaseout  of  the  drug.  In  order  to  place  an 
end  point  on  this  phaseout.  the  Commis- 
sioner has  determined  that  all  feeding  of 
DES  shall  be  discontinued  by  January  1, 
1973. 


DES    IMPI4AKTS 

The  following  new  animal  drug  applica- 
tions for  DES  Implants  for  cattle  and  sheep 
were  covered  by  the  June  21  notice  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  heetrlng : 

Pfizer,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY.  10017.  NADA 
N06.  9783  and  11356. 

Vlneland  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Subsidiary  of 
Damon.  Vlneland.  N.J.  08360.  NADA  No. 
10964. 

Hess  &  Clark,  Division  of  Rhodia,  Inc.. 
Ashland.  Ohio  44805.  NADA  No.  12553. 

O.  M.  FYanklin  Senun  Co..  Denver,  Colo. 
80216.  NADA  No    16274. 

Port  Dodge  Laboratoriee,  Port  Dodge.  Iowa 
50601.  NADA  No.  31446. 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  New  Brunswick,  NJ. 
089O2.  NADA  No.  11365. 

The  new  USDA  study  did  not  Include  Im- 
plants. Earlier  testing  has  shown  that  Im- 
plants result  in  no  detectable  reeldues,  and 
that  there  Is  at  least  a  10-fold,  and  probably 
a  30-fold  or  greater,  difference  In  the  poten- 
tial for  such  residues.  Thus  far,  the  USDA 
In  Its  sampling  program  has  not  found  a 
single  residue  resulting  frotn  the  Implants 
alone,  but  the  significance  of  that  fact  is 
uncertain  because  there  Is  no  information  on 
the  amount  of  cattle  administered  DES  solely 
by  Implant  and  the  USDA  sampling  has  un- 
covered  Instances   In   which   a   residue    was 


found  m  i^rnma.m  lea  DBS  and  uapUated  at 
the  same  time. 

Use  of  ImplanU  represents  a  substantially 
reduced  total  doee  of  DES  as  compared  with 
use  of  medicated  feed.  The  20  mg.  per  day 
normal  doee  of  DES  in  feed  represents  3.000 
mg.  per  head  over  the  customary  160  days  ol 
feedlitg.  During  the  seme  period,  the  maxi- 
mum doee  of  DES  that  would  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  Implants  would  be  approxi- 
mately 100  mg.  per  head,  baaed  upon  the  ap- 
proved vise  of  three  12  mg.  Implants  for  a 
60-dAy  period,  and  this  doee  woiUd  ordinarily 
be  lees  because  a  smaller  implant  is  custom- 
arily used  when  the  animal  is  younger.  This 
difference  repreeenU  at  least  a  30-fold  dosage 
factor,  with  respect  to  both  the  poealblllty  of 
residuee  and  any  potential  environmental 
impact. 

USDA  had  previously  begun  preparations 
for  a  radioactive  tracter  study  tismg  im- 
plants. The  test  using  these  radioactive-tag- 
ged Implants  has  Just  begun,  and  the  results 
will  be  available  within  several  weeks. 

The  Commissioner  has  therefore  concluded 
that  it  is  premature  to  rule  at  this  time  on 
the  objections  and  requests  for  a  hearing 
with  respect  to  DES  Implants.  A  nillng  on 
this  matter  will  await  the  resulte  of  the 
USDA  Implant  study  now  underway. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Oommissioner  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  DES  implantt  raise 
a  public  health  haaard.  Thus,  whUe  it  is  pru- 
dent to  pursue  and  to  resolve  existing  scien- 
tific questions  about  DES  implanu,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  remove  existing  Implants  or  to 
be  concerned  about  the  safety  of  meat  from 
animals  implanted  with  DES. 

CONCLUSION 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (Sec. 
512,  82  Stat.  343-51:  21  U.S.C.  360b)  and  tin- 
cier  authority  delegated  to  the  Commissioner 
(21  CPR  2.120),  the  requests  for  evidentiary 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  above-listed  new 
animal  drug  applications  for  DES  liquid  and 
dry  premlxes  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  denied 
and  approval  of  the  applications,  including 
all  amendments  and  supplements  thereto,  is 
hereby  withdrawn.  Manufacturing  of  such 
premlxes  shall  stop  Immediately,  and  feeding 
of  existing  supplies  of  such  premlxes  shall 
scop  as  soon  as  existing  supplies  are  exhausted 
but  In  any  event  no  later  than  January  1. 
1973.  The  Commissioner  defers  a  ruling  on 
withdrawal  of  the  above  listed  new  Bnlmal 
drug  applications  for  DES  Implants  for  cat- 
tle and  sheep.  This  order  shall  be  effective  on 
Its  date  of  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 


As  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  this  bill  would 
have  imposed  an  immediate  ban  on  the 
use  of  DES  in  feeds  or  implants.  Since 
the  testimony  made  it  clear  that  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  of  detectible  res- 
idues from  DES  implants  alone,  the  bill 
was  modified  to  apply  the  immediate  ban 
only    to   DES   in   feeds.   DES   implants 
would    be     prohibited     as     of     Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  imless  the  FDA  determines 
before  then  that  such  implants,  when 
used  in  accordance  with  labeling  require- 
ments "reasonably  certain  to  be  followed 
in  practice,"  leave  no  detectible  residues. 
The  only  practical  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  require  the  FDA  to  evaluate  the  tests 
on  implants  now   being   conducted   by 
USDA  and  make  a  determination  before 
January  1. 

With  this  background,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  point  out  that  it  is  mis- 
leading to  claim,  as  the  committee  report 
does,  that  this  bUl  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  American  public  from  DES. 
First,  although  DES  has  been. proven  to 
cause  cancer  in  laboratory  mice,  there  is 


absolutely  no  evidence  that  trace  real- 
dues  from  DES  in  cattle  feeds  can  cause 
cancer  In  humans.  The  hearing  record 
on  S.  2818  is  very  clear  00  this.  The  only 
evideDoe  that  DES  may  be  carcinocenie 
in  humans  is  based  on  a  1970  study  which 
suggests   that  seven  cases  of   vaginal 
oanoer  In  young  women  may  have  been 
caused  by  direct  therapeutic  doaee  of  DES 
to    their    mothers    during    pregnancy. 
Scientists  have  not  yet  concluded  that 
there  is  a  casual  relationship.  Even  as- 
suming there  is,  it  Is  a  long  jump  from 
there    to    the    conclusion    that    trace 
residues  in  beef  livers  or  kidneys  present 
a  threat  of  cancer.  Therapeutic  doses  of 
DES  ranging  from  1.5  to  125  milligrams 
per  day  during  pregnancy  are  not  quan- 
titatively comparable  with  trace  residues 
of  one  to  two  parts  per  biUion  m  liver.  No 
scientist  has  been  willing  to  make  that 
jump,  as  one  lay  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  the  expertise  to  make  It 
either. 

Second,    even    assuming    that    trace 
residues  from  DES  in  feeds  do  present 
a  health  hazard,  existing  law,  if  fully 
enforced,    is    adequate    to    protect    the 
public,  i^ain.  the  Delaney  clause  in  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  specifically 
requires  the  FDA  to  withdraw  animal 
drugs  which  leave  detectible  residues  in 
edible  tissues,  regardless  of  whether  »uch 
residues  present  a  health  hazard.  Under 
this  requirement,  the  FDA  ordered  a  ban 
on  further  production  of  DES  for  use  In 
feeds,  even  though  it  foimd  no  health 
hazard   from  DES   residues.   I   thought 
that  the  committee  decided  to  apply  this 
bill's  immediate  ban  on  existing  DES 
stocks   as   well   because   the   detectible 
residue  test  in  the  Delaney  clause  re- 
quired it,  not  because,  as  the  committee 
report   indicates,   •'if   the   substance   Is 
hazardous  enough  to  be  bsuined.  then  it 
is  hazardous  enough  to  be  banned  Imme- 
diately." Moreover,  the  FDA  has  author- 
ity   to   immediately    remove    from    the 
market  any  drug  which  it  finds  to  present 
an  "immediate  hazard"  to  health.  The 
PDA  did  not  use  that  authority  with  DES 
in   feeds   because,    again,   all    available 
scientific  evidence  indicated  trace  resi- 
dues present  no  hazard  to  health. 

Another  point  which  needs  to  be  made 
is  that  this  bill  establishes  a  bsid  prece- 
dent for  dealing  with  so-called  carcino- 
genic drugs  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  There  are 
hundreds  of  known  carcinogens.  Many 
occur    naturally    in    the    environnient. 
Recognition  of  this  raises  some  difUeult 
questions.  First,  assuming  scientists  can 
eventually  establish  levels  below  which 
potential  cancer-causing  agents  present 
no  danger  to  man,  or  below  which  the 
risks   are  outweighed   by   the   benefits, 
what   kind   of   legislation   Is   needed   to 
regulate  their  use?  The  Delaney  clause 
operates   on  the   assumption   that   the 
presence  of  potential  carcinogens  in  the 
food  supply  is  intolerable,  however  mi- 
nute the  amoimts.  As  detection  methods 
become  more  and  more  refined,  theo- 
retically such  agents  in  amotmts  all  the 
way  down  to  zero  could  be  detected.  In 
that  event,  the  Delaney  clause  could  pro- 
hibit the  addition  of  water  to  cattle  feeds, 
because  it  may  contain  naturally  occur- 
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ring     carcinogenic     agents     in     trace 
amountx. 

On  the  other  hand,  until  we  are  sure 
tiiat  detection  methods  are  100-percent 
reliable,  would  it  be  wiser  to  abandon 
the  detectible  residues  test,  and  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  known  carcino- 
gens entirely?  Dr.  Rauscher.  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  institute.  tesUfled 
that  we  should,  and  that  appears  to  be 
the  underlying  basis  of  this  bill.  If  we 
are  going  to  move  In  that  direction,  what 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ben- 
efits versus  the  risks  of  different  car- 
cinogens? 

For  instance,  on  the  ground  that  the 
benefits  outweigh  the  risks,  phytlclans 
continue  to  prescribe  daily  oral  contra- 
ceptives containing  a  known  carcino- 
gen—estrogen— in  100  to  200  times  the 
amounts  in  which  it  has  occasionally 
been  detected  in  DES  residues. 

Questions  like  these  cannot  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  in  ad  hoc  legislation 
such  as  this  bill.  In  the  committee's  rush 
to  get  on  record  as  opposing  cancer, 
questions  like  what  effect  the  removal 
of  DEa  would  have  on  meat  prices — one 
estimate  was  10  to  IS  cents  a  pound  for 
sirloin — or  the  risks  involved  In  using 
any  of  the  several  other  growth  stimu- 
lants as  substitutes  for  DES,  were 
brushed  lightly  aside.  As  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  comprehensive  cancer  legisla- 
tion we  enacted  lEist  year,  I  am  as  con- 
cerned about  cancer  as  anyone.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  piecemeal,  shot-ln-the- 
dark  approach  of  this  bill  Is  a  sensible 
way  to  do  something  about  it.  Unan- 
swered questions  like  the  ones  I  have 
raised  should  be  carefully  explored  In 
thorough  hearings  on  the  subject  of  reg- 
ulating the  use  of  potential  carcinogens. 
For  that  reason,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
Senator  Kkknedt's  commitment  to  hold 
Health  Subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
Delaney  clause  next  year. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
certainly  share  the  concern  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  about  insuring  that 
all  feed  products  are  safe,  it  is  critically 
important  that  feeds  are  not  categorized 
unsafe  without  justification. 

On  July  20,  1972.  I  received  corre- 
spondence from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service.  This  letter,  signed  by 
Mr.  D.  L.  Houston  of  the  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  program  stated  clear- 
ly that  when  properly  used  DES — di- 
ethylfitilbestrol— does  not  result  in  a 
public  health  haisard. 

Mr.  Houston  pointed  out  that  the  DES 
control  program  has  been  developed 
jointly  with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. He  explained  the  program  re- 
quires the  rejection  of  cattle  and  sheep 
marked  for  slaughter  unless  the  owner 
certifies  either  that  the  animals  did  not 
receive  DES  during  their  production,  or 
that  they  did  receive  DES  during  their 
production,  or  that  they  did  receive  DES 
but  at  FDA  prescribed  dosages  and  were 
withdrawn  from  the  DES  feed  7  days 
before  slaughter. 

On  August  2,  1972. 1  received  notifica- 
tion from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration that  the  PDA  had  made  the 
decision  to  order  an  end  to  the  use  of 
DES  in  animal  feeds  as  a  growth  stim- 


ulant. It  was  emphasized  in  the  notifica- 
tion from  the  Director  of  Legislative 
Services,  Gerald  P.  Meyer,  that  the  de- 
cision was  not  based  on  any  known  haz- 
ard to  human  health  from  the  use  of 
DES  in  animal  feed.  Mr.  Meyer  said  the 
order  was  an  administrative  action  based 
upon  data  from  a  USD  A  study  which 
cast  doubts  on  whether  sufficient  rules 
could  be  set  to  Insure  against  residues 
remaining  in  animal  livers  at  time  of 
slaughter. 

Mr.  President,  the  PDA  ordered  the 
manufacture  of  liquid  and  dry  pre-mixes 
discontinued  effectively  Immediately, 
with  feeding  of  DES  discontinued  as  soon 
as  existing  supplies  were  used  up,  but 
no  later  than  January'  1. 1973. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  ban  on  DES 
was  issued — not  because  it  posed  a  dan- 
ger to  human  health,  in  amoimts  far  in 
excess  of  those  found,  but  because  of  an 
existing  law  that  makes  It  Illegal  to  feed 
carcinogens  to  meat  animals  if  there  Is 
any  residue  left  In  the  meat,  any  residue 
at  all,  even  if  only  in  the  liver  of  an 
animal. 

Competent  medical  authority  has  told 
me  that  there  is  far  greater  danger  to 
human  health  from  exposures  to  the  car- 
cinogens in  the  air  In  a  room  where  ciga- 
rettes are  being  smoked  than  would  re- 
sult from  eating  meat  with  DES  residue 
far  in  excess  of  that  found  in  carcasses 
so  far  tested. 

It  may  be  proved  conclusively  within 
a  short  period  that  trace  residues  of 
DES  can  In  no  way  be  harmful  to  human 
health.  Yet  the  legislation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  If  it  becomes  law, 
would  be  on  the  booics  prohibiting  use 
of  a  chemical  that  has  enabled  the 
American  consiuner  to  have  meat  a  little 
cheaper  than  he  would  have  been  able 
to  have  it  otherwise. 

On  August  3,  1972.  the  president  of  the 
American  Cattlemen's  Association.  Mr. 
John  Trotman,  estimated  that  beef 
prices  would  climb  as  much  as  10  cents 
per  pound  for  hamburger.  Perhaps  this 
substantial  increeise  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  cause  Americans  to  turn  to  other  prod- 
ucts for  a  major  source  of  protein.  They 
possibly  cotild  go  to  poultry,  or  dairy 
products,  or  fish.  I  do  not  know.  Some 
of  our  best  food  fish  have  been  in  trou- 
ble because  of  alleged  mercury  con- 
tamination. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  about 
rising  food  costs  at  any  time,  and  es- 
pecially if  it  is  determined  that  we  have 
through  hasty  action  unnecessarily 
caused  an  Increase  in  food  prices,  when 
there  was  in  fact  no  danger  to  the  public 
health. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  stated  that  he  is  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time  if 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  willing  to 
vield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  jielded  hack.  The  ouestlon  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
'Putting  the  question.) 


The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
lion  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  Uie 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  Wll  (S.  2818)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  oill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

QUORUM    GALL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS STEVENSON.  MOSS.  BUR- 
DICK.  KENNEDY.  AND  HART  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
immediately  sifter  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  imder  the  standing  order, 
the  following  Senators  be  recognized 
each  for  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Senator  Stevenson,  Senator 
Moss,  Senator  Bdrdick,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, and  Senator  Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  tomorrow  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  limited  there- 
in to  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION AND  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
S    3327 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  st?-ted  by  title. 

The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3327)  to  amend  the  Public  Healtli 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
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n^ngion  of  heal  til  nialntenance  organlaa- 
J^  health  care  resources,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Quality  Healtb  Oar*  Commls- 
sion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiMi  to  the  present  consideration  of 

tlie  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  aa. 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment. 

Xhe  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health 
Milntenance  Organization  and  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1972". 

Sic.  2.  (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1 )  there  Is  a  shortage  and  maldistribution 
of  quality  health  care  resources  which  has 
resulted  in  limited  access  to  quality  health 
c«re  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  present  health  care  system  is  not 
organized  In  a  manner  which  encovirages  the 
efficient  and  economical  provision  of  quality 
health  care; 

(3)  the  present  health  care  system  is 
oriented  toward  providing  care  to  thoee 
manifesting  disease,  rather  than  toward  pro- 
viding health  maintenance  services  and 
maintaining  good  health; 

(4)  the  establishment  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  health  service  organiza- 
tions, and  area  health  education  and  service 
centers  will  aid  In  alleviating  the  serious 
maldistribution  of  health  care  resources 
which  has  resulted  In  Inadequate  access  to 
medical  care  particularly  in  both  Inner  city 
and  rural  areas.  In  providing  health  c&re  In  a 
more  efficient  and  economical  manner,  and 
m  reorienting  the  health  care  system  toward 
the  maintenance  of  health; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  resouices  to  individuals  and 
groups,  undertaking  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  Initial  operation  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  health  service  organL^a- 
tloDs.  and  area  health  education  and  service 
centers; 

(6)  there  ts  a  shortage  of  educational  fa- 
cilities In  health  sciences,  unbalanced  em- 
phasis on  hospital  practice  and  on  rare  and 
exotic  diseases  In  medical  education;  and 

(7)  there  exists  an  excessive  variance  In 
the  quality  of  health  care  and  health  services. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  assist  In 
ImprovUig  the  system  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care  through  encouragement  of  and 
support  for  the  planning,  development,  and 
Initial  operation  of  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations, supplemental  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  health  service  organiza- 
tions, and  area  health  education  and  service 
centers,  particularly  with  the  Intent  of  Im- 
proving the  health  of  populations  In  medical- 
ly underserved  areas. 

TFTLE  I— HEALTH   MAINTENANOE 
OBOANIZATIONS 
Sec.  101.  The  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  alter  title  X  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TTTLE  XI— HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  OB- 
OANIZATIONS AND  HEALTH  SERVICE 
OEQANIZATIONS 

■  PiHT    A SXTPPOBT     OP     HlAl^TH     MaINTINANCE 

Organizations 
"DIFlNrnONS 

"Sec.  1101.  For  ptirposes  of  this  title: 
"(1)  The  term  'he&lth  maintenance  orga- 
nization' means  an  entity  whloh — 

"(A)  provides  as  a  minimum  for  all  Its 
enrrtlees  (or  subscribers)  comprehensive 
health  services  (as  defined  In  this  section) 
which  are  uniformly  avallaWe  to  all  its  en- 
roUeee  (or  subecribers)  directly  through  Its 
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own  staff  and  supporting  resources  or 
through  a  medical  group  or  groups  and  such 
other  additional  services  as  may  be  required 
through  other  health  delivery  entitles,  for  a 
axed  payment  which  (1)  is  to  be  paid  on  a 
periodic  basis  without  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency, extent,  or  kind  of  health  service  ac- 
tually furnished  to  any  ptartlcular  enrollee; 
and  (11)  13  uniform  for  all  Its  enrollees  sub- 
ject to  rules  and  regulations  regarding  family 
rates; 

"(B)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  ability  to  assure  that  appro- 
priate comprehensive  health  services  are 
available  and  accessible  to  all  its  enrollees 
promptly  and  in  a  manner  which  assuree  con- 
tinuity; 

••iC)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  financial  responsibility  through 
proof  of  adequate  provision  against  the  risk 
of  insolvency; 

"(D)  Is  organised  In  such  a  manner  (as 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
that  assures  its  enrollees  a  substantial  role 
(generally  defined  as  one-third  representa- 
tion m  the  body  establishing  or  recommend- 
ing policy)  In  the  making  of  policy  for  the 
health  maintenance  organization,  with  equi- 
table representation  of  enrollees  from  medi- 
cally underserved  areas,  and  provides  mean- 
ingful procedures  for  hearing  and  resolving 
grievances  (1)  between  its  enrollees  and  the 
health  maintenance  organization  (Including 
the  medloAl  group  or  groups  and  other  he€dth 
delivery  entitles  providing  health  services), 
and  (11)  between  the  medical  group  or  groups 
providing  health  services  and  other  employ- 
ees and  the  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion; 

"(E)  encourages  and  actively  provides  for 
its  enrollees  (1)  health  education  services, 
and  (11)  education  In  the  appropriate  use  of 
health  services  provided;  and  (111)  In  the  con- 
tribution the  patient  can  make  to  the  main- 
tenance oT  his  own  health; 

"(P)  has  organizational  arrangeiments,  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commission  on  QutUlty  Health  Care  As- 
surance (established  under  title  XII  of  this 
Act)  for  an  ongoing  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram which  stresses  health  outcomes  and  as- 
sures that  health  centers  provided  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance; 

"(Q)  provides.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  (including  safeguards 
concerning  the  confidentiality  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship)  an  effective  procedure 
for  developing,  compiling,  evaluating,  and 
reporting  to  the  Secretary,  data  (which  the 
Secretary  shaU  publish  and  disseminate  on 
an  annual  basis)  relating  to  (1)  the  coet  of 
Its  operations,  (11)  the  patterns  of  utUlaatlon 
of  Its  services.  dU)  the  avalUblUty,  accessi- 
bility, and  acceptabUlty  of  Its  services,  and 
(iv)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  and  disclose  at  least  annually  and  In 
a  manner  acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  such 
data  to  its  enrollees  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic; 

"(H)  except  for  (1)  out  of  area  enMrgency 
care,  and  (11)  care  reasonably  valued  In  ex- 
cess of  the  first  $6,000  per  enrcdlee  per  year, 
assunofis  direct  financial  responsibility,  with- 
out benefit  of  Insurance,  on  a  prospective 
basis  for  the  provision  of  the  comprehensive 
health  services  defljied   In  this  section; 

"  (I)  has  an  open  enrollment  period  unless 
a  waiver  has  been  granted  under  section 
1149.  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  at  least 
once  during  each  consecutive  twelve-month 
period  during  which  It  accepts  Individuals  In 
the  order  In  which  they  apply  for  enrollment 
up  to  Its  capacity,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (K) ; 

"(J)  assumes  responslbUlty  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  services  to  lis  enroUees 
(and  on  a  relmbtirsable  basis  for  short-term 
health  care  services  to  enroUees  of  any  other 
health  maintenance  or  health  service  orga- 
nization   who   are    temporarily   outside   the 


service  area  of  the  health  maintenaQca.  sBp- 
plamental  health  maintenance,  or  bealtb 
semoe  organtaatlon  in  which  they  arc  en- 
rolled) twenty-four  hours  a  day.  seven  days 
a  week,  and  for  the  appropriate  avaUabUlty 
of  such  services  In  emergencies; 

'(Ki  shall  enroU  no  more  ttian  50  per 
centum  of  its  eoroUeei  from  medlcaUy  un- 
derserved areas,  except  in  rural  areas  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary; 

(L)  provides,  or  makes  arrangements  for 
contlnulag  education  for  its  staff; 

'  iiL)  emphasizes  the  use  of  nurse  prac- 
titioners, physicia&e'  assistants,  dental  thsra- 
plsu  abd  other  allied  health  personnel  and 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
good  medical  practice,  trains  and  employs 
tiucb  personnel  in  the  rendering  of  services; 
'  (N)  provides  to  its  enroUees  as  an  option, 
for  an  additional  prenUum,  extended  care 
facility  services  and  dental  services: 

" (O)  may  purchase  on  a  fee-for-servioe 
basis  unusual  or  infrequently  used  health 
care  service  for  Its  enroUees; 

■■(P)  does  not  refuse  enroUment  to  or 
expel  an  enrollee  for  any  reason  concerning 
his  health  status  or  requirements  for  the 
provision  of  health  services; 

"(Q)  provides  for  the  prevention,  diagno- 
sis, "tTi'i  medical  and  psychological  treatment 
of  the  abuse  or  of  addition  to  alcc^ol  and 
drugs  either  through  its  own  facilities  or 
existing  commtinlty  facilities;  and 

"(R)  meets  such  other  crttcrla  for  its  or- 
ganization and  operations  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  preeonbe,  consistent  with 
ttM  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  'comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices' means  health  services  provided  without 
limitation   as   to   time   or   cost   as   follows — 
"(A)  physician  services  ( Including  consult- 
ant and  referral  services « ; 

"(B)     Inpatient    and    outpatient    ho^ital 
services; 
" ( 0)   home  health  Mrvlces; 
"(D)  diagnostic  laboratcury,  and  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  radiologic  services; 

"(E)  preventive  health  (including  but  not 
limited  to  voluntary  family  planning.  In- 
fertUlty  services,  and  preventive  dental  care 
for  children)  and  early  disease  detection 
services; 

"(F)  emergency  health  services  rendered 
by  any  provider  of  health  care,  the  expense 
of  which  shall  be  borne  by  the  enrollee's 
health  maintenance,  supplemental  health 
maintenance,  or  health  service  organization: 
"(O)  provision  of  or  payment  for  pre- 
scription drugs  (With  patterns  of  patient 
drug  utilization  under  continuous  surveil- 
lance, evaluation,  and  review  by  a  clinical 
pharmacist  whose  duties  shall  include  tb* 
maintenance  of  a  drug  use  profile  for  each 
enrollee ) ; 

"(H)  medical  social  services: 
"(I)  vision  care  (except  for  eyeglasses 
which  shall  be  optional)  as  provided  by  a 
physician  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  eye.  or  by  an  optom- 
etrist provided  such  services  are  within  the 
scope  of  his  license; 

"(J)  phjrsical  medicine  and  rehabUitatlve 
services  (Including  physical  therapy); 

"(K)  mental  health  services  utilizing  ex- 
isting commuTLlty  mental  health  centers  on 
a  priority  basis: 

"(L)  preventive  dlagnoetlc  and  medical 
and  psychological  treatment  of  the  abuse  of 
or  addiction  to  alcohol  and  drugs;  and 

"(M)  such  other  personal  health  services 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  protection,  maintenance 
and  support  of  human  health. 

(3)  The  term  'medical  group'  means  a 
partnership  or  other  association  or  group  of 
health  professionals  of  whom  not  lees  than 
four  and  at  least  a  majority  shall  be  persons 
who  are  licensed  to  practice  medicine  or 
osteopathy,  and  such  other  licensed  health 
professionals  as  are  necessary  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  services  and  who  are  ellgl- 
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ble  for  aiaUtance  under  this  Act.  In  oonform- 
anc*  with  requirements  promulgated  under 
sectloa  1302,  in  a  State  and  who  (A)  a«  their 
principal  professional  activity  engage  in  the 
coordinated  practice  of  their  profession  as  a 
group    responsibility    providing    services    to 
health  maintenance  or  health  service  orga- 
nization enrollees;    (B)    if  not  employees  or 
retainees  of  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion,   or    health    service    organization,    pool 
their  Income  from  practice  as  members  of 
the   group   and   distribute   It   among  them- 
selves according  to  a  prearranged  salary  or 
drawing   account  plan;    (C)    Jointly  use  or 
share   medical   and  other  records,  and  sub- 
stantial   portions   of   major  equipment   and 
profeaalonal.    technical,    and    administrative 
statf;   (D»  share  or  Jointly  utUlae  such  addi- 
tional health  and  allied  health  professionals 
who  may  include  but  are  not  limited  to  psy- 
chologists and  other  mental  health  workers, 
optometrists,  pharmacists,  podiatrists,  dental 
therapists,  physicians'  assistants,  nurse  prac- 
titioners and  nurse  mldwlves,  as  are  needed 
to    provide    comprehensive    health    services; 
and  (E»  arrange  for  and  encourage  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  their  members  In  the 
field  ol  clinical  medicine  and  related  areas. 

"(4)  The  term  'enrollee'  when  used  In  con- 
nection with  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion, supplemental  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization (as  defined  In  part  B).  or  health 
service  organization  (as  defined  In  part  C) 
means  an  Individual  who  has  entered  Into  a 
contractual  arrangement,  or  on  whose  be- 
half a  contractual  arrangement  has  been  en- 
tered Into,  with  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization or  a  health  service  organization  un- 
der which  such  organization  assumes  the 
responslbUlty  for  the  provision  of  health 
services  to  such  Individual. 

•■(5)  The  term  'medically  underserved  area' 
means  an  urban  or  rural  area  or  population 
group  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  area 
or  population  group  with  a  shortage  of  per- 
sonal   health    services.    Such    a    designation 
may   be   made   by   the   Secretary   only   after 
consideration  of  the  comments.  If  any.  of  (A) 
each   State   comprehensive   health   planning 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  314(a) 
of   this   Act.   covering.   In   whole  or  In  part, 
such  area,  (B)   each  areawlde  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  section   314(b)    of   this   Act,   covering.   In 
whole  or  In  part,  such  area,  and  (C)  regional 
medical    prozrams   estabU-h^d    pursuant    to 
title  IX  nf  this  Act,  covering.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  such  area. 

"(6)  The  terms  'constrxictlon'  and  'cost  of 
construction'  Include  (A)  the  construction 
of  new  miUdlngs,  and  the  acquisition,  expan- 
sion, remodeling,  replacement,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings.  Including  architects' 
fees,  and  acquisition  of  land,  and  (B)  equip- 
ping new  buildings  and  existing  buildings, 
whether  or  not  acquired,  expanded,  remod- 
eled, or  altered  with  assistance  under  this 
title. 

"(7)  The  term  'university  health  center' 
means  a  health  care  Institution  which  Is 
owned  and  operated  by  an  accredited  univer- 
sity or  college  of  medicine  or  which  has  a 
written  afflltatlon  arrangement  with  an  ac- 
credited university  or  college  of  medicine  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  undergraduate 
medical  students. 

"(8)  The  term  'area  health  education  and 
service  center'  means  a  hospital,  educational 
facility,  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entity  affiliated  with  a  university  health  cen- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  providing  clinical 
training  (stressing  cooperative  Interdiscipli- 
nary training  In  the  use  of  the  team  ap- 
proach to  the  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices) In  a  nonmetropoUtan  area  (other  than 
an  area  presently  served  by  a  university 
health  center)   which — 

"(A)  has  an  agreement  with  a  health  main- 
tenance organization  or  health  service  orga- 
nization ill  such  an  organization  exists  with- 


in the  geographical  area  ser\-ed  by  such  cen- 
ter) to  provide  education  services  to.  and 
health  care  services  through  such  organiza- 
tion; 

"(B)  has  an  agreement  with  other  providers 
of  health  care  to  provide  education  services 
to.  and  health  care  services  through  such 
center;  and 

■'(C)  provides,  to  all  health  professionals 
belonging  to  disciplines  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  in  the  geographic  area  which 
It  serves,  equal  opportunity  to  use  Its  facil- 
ities and  programs. 

•'(9)  The  term  non-metropolitan  area' 
means  an  area  no  part  of  which  Is  within  an 
area  designated  as  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  does  not  contain  a  city 
whose  population  exceeds  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons. 

"(10)  The  term  'non-profit  provider  group' 
means  an  Incorporated  body  of  health  pro- 
viders (including  physicians,  administrators, 
nurses,  and  paraprofesslonals  who  qualify 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  that 
Is  regional  In  scope. 

'(11)  The  term  'high-risk  enrollee"  means 
a  person  who  Is  likely  to  utilize  the  services 
of  a  provider  of  health  care  more  often  than 
an  actuarlly  determined  average. 

"GRANTS   FOR   PLANNING   AND 
FEASIBILITY    STtTBIES 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions  to 
assist  In  projects  for  planning  or  studying  the 
feasibility  of  developing  or  expanding  health 
maintenance  organizations.  No  project  may 
receive  more  than  $2W.OOO  In  grants  under 
this  section.  Funds  awarded  under  such 
grants  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  grantee  for  such  perlcxl  (not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  the  date  of  award)  designated 
by  the  Secrettiry. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  ap- 
plicants who  give  assurances  that  at  least  30 
per  centum  of  their  total  enrollment  shall 
be  persons  from  medically  underserved  areas. 
"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  yearB. 

"QBANT9  FOR  INITlAt  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions,  to 
assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  Involved 
in  a  project  for  the  Initial  development  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization  prior  to  its 
first  day  of  operation.  No  project  may  receive 
more  than  $1,000,000  In  grants  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  Sums  awarded  under  such  grant  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  grantee 
for  not  more  than  three  years,  and  shall  be 
utilized  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  (1)  implementa- 
tion of  an  enrollment  campaign;  (2)  detailed 
design  of  and  arrangements  for  the  health 
services  to  be  provided:  (3)  development  of 
administrative  and  Internal  organizational 
arrangements,  including  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  capital  flnEmcing  program;  (4) 
recruitment  of  personnel  and  the  conduct  of 
personnel  training  actlvlites;  and  (5)  pay- 
ment of  architects'  and  engineers'  fees. 

"(c)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shaU  give  priority  to  those 
applicants  who  give  assurances  that  at  least 
30  per  centum  of  their  total  enrollment  shall 
be  persons  from  medically  underserved  areas. 
"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 


section  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  mt, 
Ing  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  nait 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"CONSTRTJCTIOK  GRANTS 


'Sec   1104.   (a)    The  Secretary  may  mtk* 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  provisloni  o( 
this   title,   to   assist   any   public   ot  prlvm 
nonprofit  health  maintenance  organization  or 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or. 
ganlzatlon,   or  institution  intending  to  b«' 
come  a  health  maintenance  organization  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  construction  of  facllitle* 
or  portions  of  facilities  for  ambulatory  cart 
and  capital  investment  for  necessary  trans- 
portailon  equipment,  to  be  used  by  it  forth* 
provision  of  health  services  to  its  enrollen. 
The  Secretary   shall   give  special  consider*, 
tlon  to  applications  for  grants  for  the  acqultt- 
tlon  or  renovation  of  existing  facilities.  Ex. 
cept  for  exceptional  circumstances,  in  whlii 
case  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
may    be    authorized    by    the    Secretary,  no 
grant    under    this    section    for    any    project 
may  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  ol 
construction  of  such  project.  No  project  may 
receive  more  than  $2,500,000  in  grants  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  thoM 
applicants  who  give  assurances  that  at  leait 
30  per  centum  of  their  total  enrollment  shall 
be  persons  from  medically  underserved  areas. 
"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro, 
priated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
section  $74,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"GRANTS  FOR  INITIAL  COSTS  OF  OPERATION 

"Sec.  1105.  (a)  Where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant  has  made  aU 
reasonable  attempts  to  meet  his  operating 
expenses  (Including  loans  and  loan  gnar- 
antees),  he  may  make  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations to  assist  them  in  meeting  operating 
deficits  during  the  initial  three-year  period 
of  their  operation. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  b* 
made  only  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such 
grant  Is  made  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  three  years  after  such  first  day;  and 
such  grant  with  respect  to  any  such  organiza- 
tion may  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  sach 
operating  deficit  for  the  first  year  after 
such  first  day;  67  per  centum  of  such  first 
year  operating  deficit  for  the  second  year 
after  such  first  day;  and  33  per  centum  ol 
such  first  year  operating  deficit  for  the 
third  year  after  such  first  day. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $59,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"CONSTBUCTION   LOANS 

"Sec.  1106.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  maintenance  organization,  or  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  organi- 
zation, or  Institution  intending  to  become 
a  health  maintenance  orranlzatlon,  to  assist 
it  m  meeting  the  cost  of  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  ambulatory  care  and  transporta- 
tion services  for  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  Its  enrollees.  The  Secretary  shall  gW 
special  consideration  to  applications  ^°^l°'^ 
for  the  acquisition  or  renovation  of  existing 
faculties.  No  loan  ui  der  this  section  for  any 
oroject  may  exceed  90  per  centum  of  tne 
cost  of  construction  (as  determined  by  "» 
Secretary)  of  such  project. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tno 
section  $74,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endttg 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  tw 
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succeeding  fiscal  years.  Sums  so  appropriated, 
together  with  repayments  of  loans  made  un- 
der this  section  and  any  other  receipts  In 
connection  with  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tloa, shall  be  placed  In  and  constitute  a  re- 
volving fund  which  shall  be  avaUable  to  the 
Secretarj-  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
use  in  making  loans  and  other  expenditures 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  under  this 
section. 

"LOANS    FOR    INITIAL    COSTS    OF    OPERATION 

"SEC  1107.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  maintenance  organization  to  assist  it 
in  meeting,  for  the  perltxl  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (b),  a  portion  of  its  Initial  operating 
costs  In  excess  of  gross  revenues  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  section  for  Initial 
costs  of  operation  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  a  loan  is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  three  years 
after  such  first  day;  and  such  loans  with 
respect  to  any  project  may  not  exceed  60 
per  cei^.tum  of  such  costs  of  operation,  for 
the  first  year  after  such  first  day;  40  per  cen- 
tum of  such  costs  for  the  second  year  after 
such  first  day;  and  20  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first  day. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $69,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  Sums  so  appropriated, 
together  with  repayments  of  loans  made  un- 
der this  .section  and  any  other  receipts  In 
cormectlon  with  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  placed  In  and  constitute  a  re- 
volving fund  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  without  fiscal  year  limitation  fcr 
tise  In  making  loans  and  other  expenditures 
In  the  exercise  of  his  functions  under  this 
section, 

"Part  B — Supplemental  Hiealth  Mainte- 
nance Organizations 
"supplemental  health  maintenance 
organizations 

"Sec  1108.  (a)  Prom  funds  appropriated 
under  part  A  of  this  title  which  remain  un- 
obligated in  any  given  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  may 
make  grants  and  loans  to  a  supplemental 
health  maintenance  organization  (as  defined 
In  section  1109). 

"(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  given  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  certifies  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  there  were  Insufflclent 
qualified  eligible  applicants  for  grants  and 
loans  under  part  A  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
funds  were  originally  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  such  part. 

"DETINmONS 

"Sec  1109.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part 
and  part  E — 

"(1)  The  term  'supplemental  health  main- 
tenance organization'  means  a  public  or  pri- 
vate organization  which — 

"(A)  provides,  either  directly  or  through 
arrangements  with  others,  health  services  to 
individuals  enrolled  with  such  organization 
on  a  per  capita  prepajmient  basis; 

"(B)  provides,  either  directly,  or  through 
arrangements  with  others  and  through  Insti- 
tutions, entitles,  and  persons  meeting  the 
applicable  requirements  of  section  1861  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  all  those  health 
services  which  a  defined  population  might 
reasonably  require  In  order  to  be  maintained 
In  good  health,  Including  as  a  minimum 
emergency  care,  inpatient  hospital  and  phy- 
sician care,  amb\Uatory  physician  care,  and 
outpatient  preventive  medical  servlcee; 

"'O  provides  ph3r8lclans'  services  (1)  di- 
rectly  through    physicians    who   are    either 
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employees  or  partners  of  such  organization. 
or  (11)  under  arrangement*  with  one  or  more 
groups  of  physicians  (organized  on  a  group 
practice  or  Individual  practice  basis)  under 
which  each  such  group  Is  reimbursed  for  lU 
services  primarily  on  the  basis  of  an  aggre- 
gate fixed  siixn  or  on  a  per  capita  basis,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Individual  physician 
members  of  any  such  group  are  paid  on  a 
fee-for-servlce  or  other  basis; 

"(D)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
and  proof  of  capability  to  provide  compre- 
hensive health  care  services.  Including  insti- 
tutional services;  efficiently,  effectively,  and 
economically  and  in  a  manner  which  aaeures 
continuity; 

"(B)  has  arrangements  for  assuring  that 
the  health  serv'ices  required  by  Its  membere 
are  received  promptly  and  appropriately  and 
that  the  services  which  are  received  meet 
quality  standards  which  it  establishes  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Oommte- 
sion  on  Quality  Health  Care  Assurance;  and 
"(P)  is  organized  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
emphasize  local  Initiative  and  consumer  and 
(X»mmunity  involvement  In  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  operation  of  stlch  supple- 
mental health  maintenance  organization  and 
seek  to  insure  prompt  response  to  local 
Initiative." 

TITLE  II— SUPPORT  OF  HEALTH  SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

STATEMENT  07  PUKPOSE 

Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  health  service 
organizations  primarily  directed  at  defined 
rural  population  groups  which  are  charac- 
terized by  a  lack  of  medical  care  services. 

AMENDMENT  TO   PTTBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE  ACT 

Sec.  202.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  part  B  of  title  XI  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

"Part  C — Health  Service  Organizations 

"definitions 
"Sec.  1120.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the 
term — 

"(1)  heeJth  service  organization'  means 
an  entity  operating  In  a  nural  or  nonmeiro- 
{x>lltan  area  which — 

"(A)  provides  as  a  minimum  for  all  Its  en- 
rollees, indirectly  or  directly  through  Its 
own  staff  and  supporting  resources  or 
through  a  medical  group  or  groups,  compre- 
hensive health  services,  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  determines  such  organization  is 
able,  which  are  uniformly  available  to  all  Its 
enrollees,  and  such  additional  servlcee  as  may 
be  required  through  other  health  delivery 
entitles,  for  a  fljted  payment   which — 

"(1)  Is  to  be  paid  on  a  periodic  b€L6ls  with- 
out regard  to  the  frequency,  extent,  or  kind 
of  health  service  actually  furnished  to  any 
particular  eiirolle^-  and 

"(11)  Is  tmlform  for  all  Its  enroUeee,  sub- 
ject to  rules  and  regvilatlons  regarding  fam- 
ily rates; 

"(B)  denK>nstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  ability  to  assure  that  appro- 
priate health  ser\'ice6  are  available  and  ac- 
cessible to  all  Its  enrollees  promptly  in  a 
numner  which  assures  continuity; 

"(C)  has  a  written  agreement  with  an  area 
health  education  and  service  center  for  the 
use  of  the  educational  and  service  facllltlec 
and  programs  of  such  center,  it  such  a  cen- 
ter is  located  in  the  geographic  area  served 
by  such  health  service  organization; 

"(D)  provides,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
determines  such  health  service  organization 
is  able,  continuing  education  for  its  staff; 

"(E)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  financial  reeponslbillty  through 
proof  of  adequate  provision  against  the  risk 
of  insolvency; 

"(F)  is  organized  in  such  a  nnanner  (as 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
that  assures  Its  enrollees  a  substantial  role 


(gttnemUy  denned  aa  one- third  repreaeat*- 
tloQ  In  the  body  eetabll&hlng  or  recommend- 
ing policy)  in  the  "^"^^'"g  of  policy  for  the 
hechlth  service  organiaatlon  and  provides 
meaningXul  prooeduxee  for  hearing  and  re- 
solrin«  grievances  U)  between  lu  enrollees 
H^nr)  tiM  hesLlth  service  organization  (inolud- 
ing  the  medical  group  or  groups  and  ot^her 
health  deUvery  enUUee  provldixig  health 
services)  and  (11)  between  the  medical  group 
or  groups  providing  health  services  and 
other  employees  of  the  health  service  orga- 
nization; 

"(Qj  enooura^eB  and  actively  providee  for 
Its  enrollees  (1)  health  education  servioee. 
and  (11)  education  in  the  appropriate  use  of 
health  services  provided; 

"(H|  has  organizational  arrangements  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  As- 
surance for  an  ongoing  quality  assurance 
program  which  stresses  health  outccmes,  and 
aasures  that  health  services  provided  meet 
quality  standards  eetabllahed  In  accordance 
with  requirements  of  the  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care  Assurance; 

"(I)  provides  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretaxy  e-n  effective  procedure 
for  developing,  compiling,  evaliiatlng,  and 
reporting  to  the  Secretary,  data  (which  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  and  disseminate  on 
an  annual  basis)  relating  to  (1)  the  coet  of 
its  operation,  (11)  the  patterns  of  utilization 
of  its  services,  (111)  the  availability,  accessi- 
bility, and  acceptability  of  its  services,  and 
(Iv)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  and  discloses  at  least  annually 
in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  such 
data  to  Its  enrollees  and  to  the  general 
public; 

"(J)  except  for  (1)  out-of -area  emergency 
services:  and  (11)  care  reasonably  valued  in 
excess  of  the  first  $6,000  per  enrollee.  per 
year  assumes  direct  financial  responsibility 
without  benefit  of  Insurance,  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis  for  the  provision  of  comprehACtslve 
health  services  as  defined  in  section  1101(2) ; 
"  (K)  has  an  open  enrollment  period  unless 
a  waiver  has  been  granted  under  section 
1149,  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  at  least 
once  dnrlng  each  oonsecutlre  twelve-month 
period  during  which  it  accepts  IndlTlduals 
in  the  order  In  which  they  apply  for  en- 
rollment up  to  Its  capacity; 

"(L)  assumee  reeponslbillty  tar  health 
care  serrlcea  to  Its  enrollees  (and  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  for  short-term  health  care 
ser%-lces  to  enrollees  of  any  other  health 
maintenance,  supplemental  health  mainte- 
nance, or  health  service  organization  who  &n 
temporarily  outside  the  service  are*  of  the 
health  maintenance  or  health  service  orga- 
nization in  which  they  are  enrolled)  twenty- 
four  hours  B  day,  seven  days  a  week  and  for 
the  appropriate  availability  of  such  services 
in  emergencies: 

"(M)  doee  not  refuse  enrollment  to  or  ex- 
pel an  enrollee  for  any  reason  concerning  his 
health  status  or  requirements  for  the  pro- 
vision of  health  servlcee; 

"(N)  emphasizes  the  use  of  physicians'  as- 
sistants, dental  therapists,  nurse  practition- 
ers, and  other  allied  health  personnel,  and 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
good  medical  practice,  trains  and  employs 
such  personnel  In  the  rendering  of  servioee: 
and 

"(O)  meets  such  other  criteria  including 
plans  for  providing  full  comprehensive 
health  servlcee  at  a  future  date  where  the 
Secretary  has  determined  such  an  organiza- 
tion was  not  able  to  provide  such  health 
services  under  paragraph  (A) ,  for  Its  oiranl- 
zatlon  and  operations  as  the  Secretes?  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  oonalstent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"ORAirrs  roa  plakmino  and  psAsiBtLrrT 

STUSOM 

"Sec.  1121. (a)  The  Secretary  may  coake 
grants  subject  to  the  general  provtslons  of 
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this  title  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
ag«nctM  organ  l«atlon«.  or  inBtltutlon*  to  »«- 
slst  in  meeting  the  coeta  of  project*  for  plan- 
nine  or  Btudyltg  the  feMlbUlty  of  developing 
or  exp«ndln«  a  health  service  organization. 
No  project  may  receive  more  than  WSO.OOO  In 
grant*  under  thu  s«:tlon.  Punda  awawlwl 
under  such  grants  shall  be  available  for  m- 
pendtture  by  the  grantee  for  such  period, 
not  to  exceed  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
award,  designated   by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  erf  thto 
section  »10,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
suooewllng  fiscal  years. 

"a»AKT8  FOB  INITIAL  DSVIXOPMENT  COSrrS 

••S)cc.  1123. (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entity  to  assist  it  in  meeting  the  costs  In- 
volved In  a  project  for  the  Initial  develc^- 
ment  of  a  health  service  organization  prior 
to  Its  first  day  of  operation.  No  project  may 
receive  more  than  $1,000,000  in  grants  under 
this  section. 

■■,b)  Sums  awarded  under  such  grant 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
grantee  for  not  more  than  three  years  and 
ihaU  be  utUlzed  for  such  purposes  as  may 
be  prescribed  In  regt'.latlons  of  the  Secretary 
Including  but  not  restricted  to  (1)  imple- 
mentation of  an  enrollment  campaign,  (2) 
detailed  design  of  an  arrangement  for  the 
health  services  to  be  provided,  (3)  develop- 
ment of  administrative  and  Internal  orga- 
nizational arrangements  including  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  and 
the  development  of  a  capital  financing  pro- 
gram. (4)  recruitment  of  personnel  and  the 
conduct  of  personnel  training  activities,  and 
(5)    payment   of  architects"   and   engineers' 

fees. 

'•(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding   fiscal   years. 

•CONSTRtrOCTION    GaANTS 

•Sk:.  1123.  (aMl)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  subject  to  the  general  provUlona  of 
this  title  to  assist  any  public  or  private  non- 
p:^at  health  s«rvic«  organlaatlou  in  meeting 
:he  cost  of  construction  of  facilities  or  por- 
t.ons  thereof  for  ambulatory  care  and  capital 
investment  for  necessary  transportation  and 
communication  equipment  to  be  used  by 
It  for  the  provision  of  health  sojrvloes  to  Its 
enroUeea.  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  for  grants  for  the 
acquisition  or  renovation  of  existing  facUltlee. 
Except  for  exceptional  circumstances  in 
which  cosw  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  coe* 
of  construction  may  be  authorl»od  by  the 
Secretary,  no  grant  under  this  section  for 
any  project  may  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  construction  on  such  project.  No 
project  may  receive  more  than  »a,500,000  In 
grants  under  this  section. 

■ib|  There  are  autUorlied  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  oarry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye*r  ending 
June  ao.  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

GRANTS    FOR    INTrlAL    COST    OF   OPERATION 

"Sk:.  1134.  (a)  Where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant  has  made  all  rea- 
sonable attempts  to  meet  his  operating  ex- 
penses (including  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees) .  he  may  make  grants  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  health  service  organizations 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  operating  deficits 
during  the  Initial  three-year  period  of  their 
operation. 

"(b)  Qrants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such 
grant  Is  made  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
three  years  after  sucii  first  day  and  such 
grant  with  respect  to  any  such  organization 


may  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such  oper- 
ating deficit  for  the  first  year  after  such 
first  day;  67  per  centum  of  such  first  year 
operating  deficit  for  the  second  year  after 
such  first  day:  and  33  per  centum  of  such 
first  year  operating  deficit  for  the  third  year 
after  such  first  day. 

■•(c)  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  for  each  ot  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"CONSTRUCTION    LOANS 

"Sbc.  1125.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  service  organization  or  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  oc  in- 
stitution intending  to  become  a  health  serv- 
ice organization  to  assist  in  lu  meeting  the 
cost  of  construction  and  faolUUes  for  am- 
bulatory care  and  transportation  and  com- 
mtinloation  services  for  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  iu  enrollees.  The  Secretary 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  applica- 
tions for  loans  for  the  acquisition  or  renova- 
tion of  existing  faculties.  No  loan  under  this 
section  for  any  project  may  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project. 

■■(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  Sums  so  appropriated 
together  with  repayments  of  loans  made 
under  this  section  and  any  other  receipts  in 
oonnoctlon  with  the  program  under  this 
section  shall  be  placed  in  and  constitute  a 
revolving  fund  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  secretary  for  use  In  making  loans  and 
other  expendlttires  In  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  under  this  section. 


"LOANS   FOR   INTTIAL    COST   OF    OPERATION 

"Sec.  1126.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  service  organization  to  assist  it  in 
meeting,  for  the  period  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (  b ) ,  a  portion  of  its  initial  operating 
costs  In  excess  of  gross  revenues  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

•(b)     Loans    undef    this    section    may    be 
made  only  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such 
a  loan  Is  made  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
three   years   after   such    first   day   and   such 
loans  with  respect  to  any  project   may   not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  such  initial  ci>erat- 
ing  costs  for  the  first  year  after  such  first 
day:  40  per  centum  of  such  initial  operating 
costs  for  the  second  year  after  such  first  day 
and  20  per  centum  of  such  Initial  operating 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first  day. 
"(c)    There   are   authorized   to  be   appro- 
priated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  Sums  so  appropriated 
together    with    repayments    of    loans    made 
tmder  this  section  and  any  other  reclpts  in 
connection  with  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  placed  In  an<  constitute  a  re- 
volving fund  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  tise  In  making  loans  and  other 
expenditures  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
tmder  this  section." 

TITLE  III- AREA  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
AND  SERVICE  CENTERS  AND  GENERAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sic.  301.  The  Public  Hsalth  Service  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  part  C' of  tlOe  XI  the  fol- 
lowing new  parts: 

■Part   D — Grants   To    Assist    Area    Health 
Education  and  Service  Centers 
'■st.\tement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  1130.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to — 


(1)  promote  cooperative  arrangements 
between  area  health  education  and  service 
centers  and   health   service   organizations; 

"(2)  provide  fcr  and  encourage,  the  con- 
ti  luiag  education  of  providers  of  health 
care  services  In  a  designated  area  and  stress- 
ing cooperative  Interdisciplinary  training  in 
the  use  of  the  team  approach  to  the  provi- 
sion of  health  services: 

"(3)  provide  for  and  encourage  clli.lcal 
experience  In  a  nonmetropoUtan  setting  for 
students    from    university    health    centers; 

and 

""(4)  encourage  the  utilization  of  region- 
al medical  programs  where  such  programs 
exist. 

"GRANTS  FOB  COSTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  1131.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized  to  make  grants  to  university  health 
centers,  regional  medical  programs,  or  non- 
profit provider  groups  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  costs  involved  In  the  development  of 
area   health   education   and   service   centers. 

"(b)  Funds  awarded  under  such  grants 
shaU  be  avaUable  for  expenditure  by  the 
grantee  for  a  maximum  of  three  years  and 
shall  be  utUlzed  for  such  purposes  as  may 
be  prescribed  In  regulation  by  the  Secre- 
tary, including  but  not  limited  to:  il)  de- 
tailed design  of  and  arrangements  for  edu- 
cation, health  and  medical  services,  and  In- 
tegration with  the  Institution's  research  and 
educational  programs;  (2)  development  of 
administrative  and  Internal  and  organiza- 
tional arrangements.  Including  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  and 
the  development  of  a  capital  financing  pro- 
gram; and  (3)  recruitment  of  personnel 
and  conduct  of  personiiel  training  activity. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this  sec- 
tion $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  ai.d  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"CONSTRUCTION     OF     FACILITIES 

"SBC.  1132.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  university  health  ceiiters, 
regional  medical  programs,  or  nonprofit  pro- 
vider grotips  to  assist  them  in  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  educational  facilities 
In  conjunction  with  the  development  of  area 
health  education  and  service  centers.  An 
award  under  this  authority  shall  be  made 
only  after  the  Secretary  has  determmed  that 
assistance  for  the  construction  proposed  has 
been  sought  and  Is  not  available  under  titles 
I  and  II  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion and  Modernization  Amendments  of  1970 
and  title  IX  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $26,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"Part  E — Gkneral  Pbovisions 
"grants  and  loans 
"Sec.  1140.  (a)  Any  loan  by  the  Secretary 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  comparable  to 
the  current  legal  rate  of  interest  prevaUlng 
with  respect  to  loans  which  are  guaranteed 
tinder  section  1141.  No  payment  of  principal 
on  a  loan  shaU  be  required  for  the  first  five 
years  after  such  loan  Is  made. 

"(b)  No  such  loan  shall  be  made  unless— 

"(1)   the  Secretary  Is  reasonably  satisfied 

that  the  applicant  therefor  wUl  be  able  to 

make    payments    of    principal    and.  Interest 

thereon  when  due,  and 

"(2)  the  applicant  provides  the  Secretary 
with  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will 
be  available  to  It  such  additional  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  project 
with  respect  to  which  such  loan  Is  requested. 
"(c)  Any  such  loan  shaU  have  such  secu- 
rity, have  such  maturity  d»te,  be  repayable 
In  such  Installments,  and  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  (including  provi- 
sions for  recovery  In  case  of  default)  as  the 


a««fetarv  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
XTthe  purposes  of  this  title  while  ade- 
q^tely  protecting  the  financial  interests  of 
th«  United  States. 

"(d)  No  such  loan  shall  have  a  term  in 
excess  of  fifteen  years. 

•(e>  The  Secretary  may,  for  good  cause, 
waive  any  right  of  recovery  which  he  has  by 
Zwn  of  the  fauure  of  a  public  organlza- 
OoTto  make  payment  and  interest  on  a  loan 
under  this  section. 

■LOAN     GUARANTEES     AND     INTERESTS     SUBSmlES 

•Sic    1141.  (a)   "^^  order  to  assist  (1)   pri- 
vate health  mamtenance  organizations  and 
health  service  organizations   (or  entitles  in- 
tending to  become  either) ,  to  carry  out  con- 
struction projects  for  ambulatory  care  facil- 
ities and  transportation  services  and  in  the 
case   of    health    service    organizations    com- 
munication services  to  be  used  by  it  for  the 
nrovlslon  of  health  services  to  Its  enrollees, 
or  to  meet  their  Initial  development  costs 
I  for  not  more  than  three  years)   or  to  meet 
their  costs  of  operation  (for  not  more  than 
three    vears).    (2)     assist    university    health 
centers,    regional     medical     programs,     and 
other  non-profit  provider  groups  In  the  de- 
velopment ol  area  health  education  and  serv- 
ice centers,  and  to  provide  working  capital 
for  the  operation  of  such  area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  centers  as  well  as  to  sub- 
sidize   the    difference    between    Income    and 
operating  expenditures,  the   Secretary,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  Januarj-   1,   1973, 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1975, 
may.  in  accordance   with   the   provisions  of 
this  section,  and  subject  to  the  general  pro- 
visions   )t  this  Act    (A)    guarantee  to  non- 
Federal   lenders   making   loans   to   such   or- 
ganizations for  such   purposes,  payment  of 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  such  loans  which 
are  approved  under  this  secUon,  and  (B)   in 
the  case  of  nonprofit  health  maintenance  or 
health  service  organizations,  pay  to  the  hold- 
er of  such  loans   (and  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  organization  which  received  such  loan) 
amounts  sufficient  (not  to  exceed  3  per  cen- 
tum per  annum)  to  reduce  the  net  effective 
interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on  such  loan. 
No  loan  gaurantee  or  Interest  subsidy  ixnder 
this  section  may,  except  under  such  special 
circumstances  and  under  such  conditions  as 
are  prescribed  by  regulations,  apply  to  or  be 
made  for  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
any  grant  or  other  loan  under  this  or  any 
other  law  of  the  United  States,  is — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  any  construction.  In 
excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction, 

•■(11)  with  respect  to  initial  development 
costs,  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs,  or 

•■(ill)  with  respect  to  initial  operating 
costs,  m  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs. 


No  such  loan  guarantee  may  apply  to  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  loss  of  principal 
and  interest  on  the  loan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  the 
application  of  a  health  maintenance  organ- 
ization, supplemental  health  maintenance 
organization,  health  service  organization, 
university  health  center,  regional  medical 
program,  or  other  non-profit  provider  un- 
less— 

"(1)  he  determines,  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
for  which  a  guarantee  or  an  Interest  subsidy 
payment  is  sought,  that  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, maturity,  security  (If  any) ,  and  sched- 
ule and  amounts  of  repayments  ■with  respect 
to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  United  States  and  are 
otherwise  reasonable  and  In  accord  ■with  reg- 
ulations. Including  a  determination  that  the 
rate  of  Interest  does  not  exceed  such  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  on  the  principal  obligation 
outstanding  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the  range 
of  Interest  rates  prevailing   In  the  private 
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market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  term  of  a  loan  for  which  a  guar- 
antee and  interest  subsidy  Is  sought  does  not 
exceed  twenty-five  years  If  for  construction, 
or  fifteen  years  If  for  operating  costs,  or  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Secretary  pre«crtbea; 
and 

"(3)  he  obtains  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant will  keep  such  records,  and  afford  such 
access  thereto,  and  make  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(c)  Guarantees  of  loans  and  Interest  sub- 
sidy payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  such  further  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section 
vrtll  be  achieved,  and,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  subsection  (e) ,  any  of  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  extent  he  determines  It  to  be  consistent 
with  the  financial  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(d)  la  the  case  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  section,  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  the 
amount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
such  guarantee  unless  the  Secretary,  for  good 
cause,  waives  his  right  of  recovery,  and.  upon 
making  any  such  payment,  the  United  States 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
recipient  of  the  payments  with  respect  to 
which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

'"(e)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  under  this 
section  shall  be  incontestable  In  the  hands 
of  an  applicant  on  whose  behalf  such  guaran- 
tee is  made,  and  as  to  any  p)erson  who  makes 
or  contracts  to  make  a  loan  to  such  applicant 
m  reliance  thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  such  applicant 
or  such  oither  person. 

"(f)  (1)  There  Is  estabUshed  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  Health  Maintenance  OrganlzaUon, 
Health  Ser^vice  Organization  and  Area  Health 
Education  and  Swvlce  Center  Loan  Guaran- 
tee and  Interest  Subsidy  Fund  (hereafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "fund")  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appro- 
priation Acts  (A)  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
ra»  responsibilities  under  guarantees  issued 
by  him  under  this  title,  and  (B)  for  Interest 
subsidy  payments  authorized  by  this  title. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
time  to  time  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  sums  required  by  the 
fuud.  To  the  extent  authorized  from  time 
to  time  in  appropriation  Acts  there  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  fund  amounts  received  by 
the  Secretary  as  Interest  payments  or  repay- 
ments of  principal  on  loans  and  any  other 
moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by  him 
from  his  operations  under  this  title,  includ- 
ing any  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of 
assets. 

"(2)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the  fund 
are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
discharge  his  responsibilities  tmder  this  title 
to  me«t  the  obligations  under  guarantees  of 
loans  under  subsection  (a)  or  to  make  inter- 
est subsidy  payments  on  such  loans,  he  is 
authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  In  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  ma- 
turities, and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
j-leld  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issuance 
of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations   issued   hereunder   and   for   that 


purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  s»l« 
of  any  socurltlea  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Aat  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  pubUc  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States  Sums  borrowed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obligations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  such 
fund. 

"(g)  (1)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time 
u-lth  respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been 
issued  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
such  limitations  as  may  be  specified  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

■"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guarantee 
or  agreements  to  make  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  into  under  this  title 
If  the  mitirtng  of  Buch  guarantee  or  the  enter- 
ing into  of  such  agreement  would  cause  the 
cumulative  total  of — 

"(A)  the  principal  of  the  loans  gtiaranteed 
under  this  title  in  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  to 
make  interest  subsidy  payments  Is  entered 
into  under  this  title  In  such  fiscal  year,  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obligated 
under  this  Act  in  such  fiscal  year;  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the 
amount  of  grant  funds  obligated  under  this 
title  In  such  fiscal  year  equals  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  year  under  this 
title. 

"APPLICATION    REQUniElCINTS 

"Sbc.  1142.  (a)  No  grant,  contract,  loan, 
loan  guarantee,  or  interest  subsidy  may  be 
made  under  this  title  unless  an  application 
therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and  s^)- 
proved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  In  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  information,  con- 
sistent with  subsection  (b)  (1) ,  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(b)  (1)    An  application  for  a  grant,  loan, 
loan   guarantee,   or   interest   subsidy   under 
this  title  shall   Include   to  such  extent,  in 
such  manner  and  among  such  other  matters 
as    the    Secretary    may    by    regulation    pre- 
scribe, satisfactory  specification  of  the  exist- 
ing or  anticipated   (A)   population  group  or 
groups  to  be  served  by  the  existing  or  pro- 
posed health  maintenance  organization,  sup- 
plemental   health  maintenance  organization, 
or  health  service  organization  described  In 
the    application,    (B)     enrollment    for    such 
organization,  (C)   methods,  terms,  and  peri- 
ods for  the  enrollment  of  enrollees,  (D)   na- 
ture and  estimated  costs  per  enrollee  of  the 
health  care  and  educational  services  to  be 
provided,    (E)    sources  of  professional  serv- 
ices,   and    organizational    arrangements    for 
providing  health  care  and  educational  serv- 
ices, (F)  organizational  arrangements  for  an 
ongoing   quality  assurance  program  in  con- 
formance   with     the     requirements    of    the 
Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  Assur- 
ance,  (G)   sources  of  prepayment  and  other 
forms    of    payment    for    the    services    to    be 
provided,    (H)     facilities    available    for    and 
additional   capital    investments   and  sovirces 
of  financing  therefor,  required  to  provide  the 
level  and  scope  of  services  proposed,  (I)  ad- 
ministrative,  managerial,   and   financial    ar- 
rangements and  capabilities  of  such  organi- 
zation.   (J)    role   for  enrollees   in  the   plan- 
ning and  policymaking  for  such  organization, 
(K)  grievance  procedures  for  enrollees,  staff, 
and  employees,  and  (L)  evaluation  or  evalu- 
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atlona  of  the  support  for  and  acceptance  of 
such  oreanlzatlon  by  the  population  to  be 
served,  the  sources  of  operating  support  and 
the  professional  groups  to  be  Involved  or 
who  would  be  affected  thereby.  An  organiza- 
tion making  multiple  appllcatlona  for  assis- 
tance under  this  title  simultaneously  or 
over  the  course  of  time  shaU  not  be  required 
to  submit  duplicate  or  redundant  informa- 
tion but  shall  be  required  to  update  the 
description  of  the  existing  or  proposed  or- 
ganization in  such  manner  and  with  such 
frequency  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe.  .  _ 

••(2)  Upon  completion  of  assistance  under 
this  title,  the  recipient  of  assistance  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the 
Secretary,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  by 
regulation  prescribe.  Each  such  report  shall 
include,  among  such  other  matters  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  de- 
scription* of  plans,  developments,  and  oper- 
ations in  those  areas  enumerated  in  para- 
graph (U  for  specification  In  applications 
for  assistance. 

••(c)  A  health  maintenance  organization, 
supplemental  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion health  service  organization,  other  non- 
nroflt  providers,  regional  medical  programs 
or  university  health  center  receUmg  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  as  a  condition  of  Its  continued  as- 
sistance, satisfactory  assurances.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  following:  (1)  financial  responsibility, 
and  (21  development  and  operation  consist- 
ent with  the  terms  of  this  title  and  the  plans 
contained  In  such  organization's  application 
or  applications  for  assistance. 

••(d)(1)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for  a 
loan,  loan  guarantee,  or  Interest  subsidy 
under  this  title  shall  contain  assurances  sat- 
isfactorv  to  the  Secretary  that  the  applicant 
will  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  enroll 
the  maximum  number  of  persons  that  its 
available  and  potential  resources  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
will  enable  It  to  effectively  serve;  except  that 
the  applicant  shall  enroll  no  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  lU  enrollees  from  medically 
underserved  areas  except  In  rural  areas  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary. 

••(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  loan, 
loan  guarantee,  or  Interest  subsidy  payment 
mav  be  made  under  this  title  unless  the  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  applicant  will  or  ha* 
enrolled,  and  will  malnUln  an  enrollment  of. 
the  maximum  number  of  persons  that  Its 
available  and  potential  resources  i  as  deter- 
mmed  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
win  enable  It  to  effectively  serve,  except  that 
the  applicant  shall  enroll  no  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  Its  enrollees  from  medically 
riuderserved  areas  except  In  rural  areas  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary. 

■le)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
ity after  a  hearing  on  the  record  to  terminate 
or  cancel  any  grant,  loan,  loan  guarantee  or 
Interest  subsidy  to  any  recipient  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  which  It  determines  Is 
In  substantial  noncompliance  with  any  ma- 
terial provision  of  this  title  or  after  notice 
from  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care  Assurance  that  such  organization  ha* 
had  Its  certificate  of  compliance  suspended 
or  revoked. 

"(f)  Effective  two  years  aiter  the  date  oi 
enactment  of  this  Act.  no  assUtance  shaU  be 
given  under  this  Act.  or  the  mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1983.  to  a  pro- 
vider of  health  care  unless  such  provider 
holds  a  valid  certificate  of  compliance  under 
section  1202. 

"KrrBCT  ON   3TATB  I-AW 

"SBC.  1143.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sions of  State  law  which — 
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"  ( 1 )  require  approval  of  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization,  supplemental  health 
maintenance  organization,  or  health  service 
organization  by  a  medical  society: 

•■(2)  require  that  physicians  constitute  all 
or  a  majority  of  the  governing  body  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization,  supple- 
mental health  matotenance  organization,  or 
health  service  organization; 

"(3)  require  that  all  physicians  or  a  per- 
centage of  phvslclans  In  the  local  medical  so- 
ciety bo  permitted  to  participate  In  rendering 
the  "services  of  the  organization; 

•■(4)  require  that  such  organization  sub- 
mit to  regulations  as  an  Insurer  of  health 
care  services;  ^  ^  ,„ 

••(5)  require  that  only  unincorporated  in- 
dividuals or  associations  or  partnerships  may 
provide  health  care  services; 

"1 6)  prohibit  advertising  by  a  professional 
group  for  recruitment  of  enrollees;  or 

'•(7)  impose  requirements  or  restrictions 
on  a  health  maintenance  organization,  sup- 
plemental health  maintenance  organization, 
or  health  service  organization  In  a  manner 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Incom- 
patible with  this  title, 

a  health  maintenance  organization,  a  supple- 
mental health  malntennace  organization,  a 
health  service  organization  (as  defined  in  this 
title),  or  other  providers  of  health  care  re- 
ceiving quality  health  care  Initiative  awards 
voider  this  title,  who  otherwise  conform  with 
the  laws  for  incorporation  and  laws  for  11- 
censmg  of  physicians,  osteopaths,  and  den- 
tists m  such  State,  shall  be  allowed  to  provide 
health  care  .services  In  such  State  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

■  QUALITY    HEALTH   CARE   mrrlATIVE   AWAEDS 

"Sec.  1144.  (a)  E^ve^y  provider  of  health 
care  which  is  certified  by  the  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care  Assurance  as  maintain- 
ing quality  control  standards  In  compliance 
with  the  requirements  set  by  the  Commission 
on  Quality  Health  Care  Assurance  shaU  be 
entitled  to  an  annual  payment  In  an  amount 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  gross  revenues 
of  such  provider  attributable  to  the  delivery 
of  health  care  services  In  order  to  defray  ex- 
penses associated  with  such  compliance.  Any 
provider  of  health  care,  -.rhether  or  not  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  may  apply 
to  the  Commission  for  certification  of  com- 
pliance under  section  1208. 

"(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973:  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974:  and  $500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"CAPrrATION  GRANTS  TO  ENABLE  HEALTH  MAIN- 
TENANCE ORGANIZATIONS,  SUPPLEMENTAL 
HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ORCANHATIONS  TO  SERVE  ALL 
PERSONS 

■Sec.  1145.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
annual  grants  to  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations,   supplemental    health    maintenance 
organizations,  or  health  service  organizations 
serving    persoiis   who,  cannot   meet  the   ex- 
peiises  of  such  organizations'  premiums  (ex- 
cluding additional  premiums  for  high  option 
services) ,  The  amount  of  such  annual  grants 
shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
maximum   amount    (as   determined   by   the 
Secretary)    an  enrollee  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pay  toward  the  health   mainte- 
nance, supplemental  health  maintenance  or 
health  service  organization  premium  and  the 
premium  for  membership  enroUment  In  such 
health    maintenance,    supplemental    health 
maintenance  or  health  service  organization 
for  each  such  person  enrolled. 

"(2)  In  dijtermlnlng  the  amount  an  en- 
rollee could  pay  toward  the  premium,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  all  sources  (Includ- 
ing public  sources)  of  Income  avaUable  to 
each  such  enrollee. 
•■(3)   Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 


exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total  premium 
receipts  for  such  health  maintenance,  sup- 
plemental health  maintenance  or  health 
service  organization  for  the  next  preceding 

year. 

•'(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1973;  $375,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  8700,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"(b)  (1)  Where  a  health  maintenance,  sup- 
plemental health  maintenance,  or  health 
service  organization  propose*  an  Increase  In 
Its  premium  rate  and  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  Increase  Is  due  In  whole  or 
In  part  to  f  ulfiUment  of  the  requirement  for 
open  enrollment,  in  that  such  organization 
has  in  Its  enrolled  population  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  high-risk  enrollees,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  annual  grants  to  such 
organization  equal  to  an  amount  that  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  that  part  of  the  pro- 
posed premium  Increase  caused  by  such  dU- 
proportlonate  number  of  high-risk  enrollees 
In  such  organization. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  cam'  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtine  30  1973;  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $350,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"PAYMENT   or  GRANTS 

"Sec.  1146,  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  title  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Payments  under  such  grants  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  at  such  Intervals  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necesary. 

"PROHIBmON     ON     TRANSFER     OF     FUNDS 

•'Sec.  1147.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  anv  of  the  preceding  sections  of 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  any  purposes 
other  than  the  purposes  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  particular  section  pursuant 
to  which  such  funds  are  appropriated. 

"(b)  No  funds,  except  those  appropriated 
under  this  title,  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 

title.  _,     ^.,, 

"(c)  Only  funds  appropriated  under  titles 
IX  and  xi  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
initially  develop,  construct,  and  InltlaUy 
operate  a  health  maintenance  organization, 
supplemental  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation, health  service  organization,  and  any 
other  entity  that  provides,  either  directly 
or  indirectly  through  arrangements  with 
others,  health  care  to  a  defined  population 
on  a  prepaid  basis. 

•'LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  1148.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevaUlng  on  similar  construction 
In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  ol 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934. 


"OPEN    ENROLLMENT    WAIVER 

"Sec.  1149.  In  a  case  where  all  appropriated 
funds  are  expended  under  section  1145(b)  (2) 
and  where  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation, supplemental  health  maintenance 
organization,  or  health  service  organlzaUon 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  it  has  a  disproportionate  share 
of  high-risk  enrollees  and  by  maintaining 
open  enrollment  it  would  be  required  to 
enroll  a  nonrepresentatlve  cross  section  oi 
the  community  In  which  it  provides  services, 
to  the  extent  that  financing  is  available  wa 
people  are  willing  to  enroll,  and  the  enrou- 


--.t  of  such  dlsproportlonat*  sHare  of  hlgh- 

S?  enroUees  wUl   jeopardize   lt»  economic 

l!2.1Uty.  the  secretary  may  waive  such  re- 

JJ^nt  for  open  enroUment  for  a  pertod 

STnot   more    than    tbree    years.    A   health 

ll^tenance.  supplemental  ^'^^^^^^f^' 

^noe.  or  health  service  organlzaUon  may 

noelve  more  than  one  waiver." 

TITLE  IV— COMMISSION  ON  QUALITY 

HEALTH  CARE  ASSURANCE 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec  401  This  title  shall  be  known  as  the 
■•commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  Assur- 
ance Act  of  1972". 

STATKMKNT    OF   FURPOBB 

SBC  402  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
Dromote  the  quality  of  health  care  In  the 
United  SUias  bv  establishing  a  Commission 
on  Quality  Health  Care  Assurance  to  develop, 
establish,  and  encourage  parameters  and 
standards  for  quality  health  care. 

SEC  403  The  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  bv  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by 
insertmg  after  title  XI  the  following  new 
title: 
•••nTLE    xn— COMMISSION    ON    QUALITY 

HEALTH  CARE  ASSURANCE 
"Part  A — Commission   on  Qualitt   Health 
Care  Assurance 
"establishment  of  commission 
"Sec.  1201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
(as  an  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch)    a  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care  Assurance. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  from  among  individuals  who 
by  virtue  of  their  service,  experience,  or  edu- 
cation are  especiaUy  qualified  to  terve  on  the 
Commission.  In  making  such  appointments 
the  President  shall  appoint  Individuals  who 
are  representative  of  the  health  care  de- 
livery industry,  private  organizations  en- 
gaged in  developing  health  care  quality 
standards  which  may  be  applicable  on  a 
national  basis,  and  consumers  not  related  to 
the  deliver^'  of  health  care.  The  terms  of  of- 
fice of  each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  five  vears  except  that^ — 

"(1)  the  members  first  appointed  shall 
serve,  as  designated  by  the  President,  three 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  two  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  two  for  a  term  of  three  years,  two  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  two  for  a  term  of 
five  years: 

"(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed; and 

"(3)  a  member  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment for  one  additional  term, 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
■•(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  and  six  members  of  the 
Commission   shall   constitute   a  quorum. 

"(e)  Pour  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  consumers  not  related  to  the  de- 
livery of  health  care, 

"duties  of  THE  commission 
"Sec.  1202.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 
"(1)  promulgate  standards  for  qualifica- 
tions of  personnel,  composition  of  medical 
groups,  and  other  characteristics  dealing 
with  the  adequacy  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment; 

"(2)  conduct  such  research  and  experi- 
mental programs  as  are  determined  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of — 

"(A)  criteria  for  new  and  Improved  qvial- 
Ity  assurance  systems,  and 

"(B)  norms,  with  regard  to  processes,  utili- 
zation characteristics,  and  outcomes; 

"(3)  require  and  monitor.  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  based  upon  findings 


under  paragraph  (2)  quality  assurance  sys- 
tems for  health  malnienanoe  organlratlons, 
supplemental  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, health  serTlce  organizations,  and  other 
providers  of  health  care  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1988  which  shaU 
be  designed  to — 

■•(A)  improve  as  weU  as  assess  the  quality 
of  health  care; 

"  (B)  evaluate  the  Inputs,  processes,  utiliza- 
tion characteristics,  and  outcomes  of  health 
care  as  related  to  Inulvlduals  and  population 
groups,  and  establish  relationships  between 
mputs,  processes,  uUllzatlon  characteristics, 
and  outcomes; 

"(C)  concentrate  on  those  Illnesses  which 
have  relatively  high  Incidence  In  the  popula- 
tion and  which  are  particularly  influenced 
by  medical  treatment,  rather  than  on  un- 
usual Illnesses  or  conditions  whose  course  is 
little  Influenced  by  therapy; 

"(D)  improve  as  well  as  assess  the  acces- 
sibility, avallabUlty,  and  acceptabUlty  of 
health  care  provided  by  health  maintenance 
organizations,  supplemental  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  and  health  service  or- 
ganizations, or  other  providers  of  health 
care; 

"(E)  develop  procedures  for  such  systems 
to  report  through  the  policymaking  body  of 
the  health  maintenance,  supplemental  health 
maintenance,  or  health  service  organization 
(or  as  appropriate  in  the  case  of  any  other 
provider  of  health  care)  to  the  membership 
and  to  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care  Assurance;  and 

••(F)  take  into  account  the  need  for  In- 
clusion of  consumers  as  well  as  the  several 
health  care  disciplines  to  the  decisionmaking 
membership  of  the  system; 

•■(4)  issue  certificates  of  compliance  to  pro- 
viders of  health  care  certifying  that  such 
providers  mamtaln  an  approved  quality  as- 
surance system  and  are  otherwise  conforming 
with  requirements  pubUshed  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

■(5)  after  a  hearing  on  the  record,  revoke 
or  suspend  such  certificate  where  It  deter- 
mines that  such  provider  has  significantly 
deviated  from  the  standards,  approved  qual- 
ity assurance  system,  or  the  norms  pubUshed 
ptirsuant  to  this  section  unless  such  devia- 
tion is  justified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission; 

"(6)  monitor  reports  by  health  care  pro- 
viders covered  by  this  Act  and  the  Mental 
RetardaUon  Faculties  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  per- 
formance of  such  health  care  providers  Is  In 
conformance  with  the  approved  quality  as- 
surance system  and  norms  pubUshed  under 
this  section; 

"(7)  publish  objective  statistical  descrip- 
tions of  norms  accumulated  through  experi- 
ence and  results  of  programs  conducted  un- 
der this  Act  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
culties and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963: 

"(8)  conduct  a  program  of  research  and 
development  which  shall  have  the  objectives 

of— 

■•(A)  improving  the  technology  of  assess- 
ing the  quality  of  health  care  with  emphasis 
"on  the  outcomes  of  health  care; 

"(B)  assessing  and  comparing  the  quality 
of  health  care  provided  under  different  deUv- 
ery  system  arrangements; 

"(C)  analyzing  the  effects  of  providing  In- 
formation to  consumers  and  Improvement  In 
the  methods  of  Information  dissemination: 

••(D)  analyzing  the  Impact  of  Its  quality 
assurance  program  upon  the  quality  of 
health  care  for  the  American  people;  and 

••(E)  coordinating  the  collection,  assimi- 
lation, and  cataloging  of  existing  Informa- 
tion regarding  quality  health  care  assurance 
programs  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 


cies and  their  relaaonshlpa  with  one  an- 
other, vrtth  due  regard  for  the  protection  ot 
the  confidential  nature  of  the  doctor-patient 
relationship , 

•(9)  collect,  summarlae,  and  distribute  in- 
formation regarding  the  Impact  of  medical 
services  and  the  health  status  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States; 

"(10)  provide  technical  asalsiance  to  pro- 
viders of  health  care  In  the  development  of 
quality  control  programs; 

"(11)  study  the  levels,  costs,  and  quality 
of  health  care  imder  health  care  programs  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment; 

"(12)     administer    the    reinsurance    pro- 
gram established  under  part  B  of  this  tlUe; 
"(13)  interface  with  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Deilvery  established  under  title 
XIII  of  this  Act: 

"(14)  prescribe  a  schedule  of  reasonable 
conUngent  fees  for  attorneys  repreeentlng 
claimants  In  proceedings  under  section  1209; 
and 

•"  ( 15)  annually  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  the  conduct  of  activities 
under  this  title  (Including  results  of  stud- 
ies conducted  under  paragraph  ill))  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  appropriate, 

"(b)  In  developing  quality  health  care 
assurance  system  criteria  the  Commissions 
consideration  shall  mclude  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  existing  State  regulations,  such 
standards  as  are  In  effect  for  Federal  health 
agencies,  and  analysis  of  the  results  of  the 
reinsurance  program  and  the  results  of  ar- 
bitration procedures  under  part  B  of  this 
title. 

"ADMINTSTRA'nVK    POWERS 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  appoint  and  Sx  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Commission  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 

Code; 

"(2)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essan-  to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  m 
the  Commission  and  delegate  authority  to 
any  officer  or  employee; 

"(3)  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  othervk'ise).  construct,  improve. 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain,  research  and 
other  necessary  faculties  and  equipment,  and 
related  accommodations  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  Buch  other  real  or  personal  property  ( m- 
cludlng  patents)  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary;  to  Eusquire  by  lease  or  otherwise 
through  the  Admmutrator  of  (3eneral  Serv- 
ices, buUdlngs  or  parts  of  buUdlngs  In  the 
DlsUlct  of  Columbia  or  communities  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  -ose  of  the  Commission  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1877   (40  U.S.C.  34): 

'•(4)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

"(5)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees (Including  a  committee  lor  the  prep- 
aration and  analysis  of  statistics)  composed 
of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  as  it  deems 
desirable,  to  advise  it  with  respect  to  his 
functions  under  this  Act; 

"(6)  utUlze.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  persormel.  Information,  and 
faculties  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

"(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665(b)  of  title  31,  United  Stales 
CJode: 

"(8)    accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible:  and 
'"(9)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  required 
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for  lh«  ftocompltohment  of  the  objectives  ot 
tbe  CotnTnl— Ion. 

■•(b)  Opon  request  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion each  Federal  agency  Ls  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  m»lce  its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel. facUltlee,  and  information  (including 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics)  avail- 
able to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  con- 
sistent with  other  laws  to  the  Commission  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions  with  or 
without  reimbursement.  Where  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  such  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  facilities,  and  infor- 
mation cannot  tie  made  available  for  utUlza- 
tlon  m  a  manner  which  would  enable  It  to 
expeditiously  perform  Its  duties  under  this 
Act.  the  Commission  may  establish  where 
necessary  the  programs  necessary  to  accom- 
plish Its  tasks. 

••(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  section  who  Is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  dallv  rate  prescribed  for  OS-IS 
under  section  5333  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  in  the 
actual  nerformance  of  his  duties  (Includ- 
ing traveltlme)  as  a  member  of  a  commit- 
tee. All  members  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  necessary  expenses 
incvirred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

••(d)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  the  administrative  officer  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  exercise  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Commission  with  respect  to — 

■•(1)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
personnel  emplcved  by  the  Commission; 

•■(2)  the  distribution  of  Jobs  among  the 
personnel  of  the  Commission;  and 

■■  ( 3 )  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

•■COMPSNSATtON 

Sec  1204.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

(59)    Chairman.  Commission  on  Quality 

Health  Care  Assurance.' 

■•(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

,96)    Members,   Commission   on   Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance  (10) . 

■■(97)  CJeneral  Counsel.  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care  Assurance." 

■'APPtacABn.rrv  of  commission 

BXQUIREMENTS 

-Sec.  1205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section tb)  the  requirements  established 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  1202 
shall  apply  to  any  provider  of  health  care  re- 
ceiving assistance  tmder  this  Act  or  the 
Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title.  ^,     .  , 

(b)  Any  provider  covered  under  this  Act 
or  the  Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963.  may  apply  to  the 
Commission  for  a  temporary  order  granting 
a  variance  from  any  requirement  or  any 
provision  thereof  promulgated  under  section 
1202  of  this  Act.  Such  temporary  order  shall 
be  granted  only  If  the  provider  files  an  appli- 
cation which  establishes  that — 

■(1)  the  provider  Is  unable  to  comply 
with  a  requirement  by  Its  effective  date  be- 
cause of  unavaUablUty  of  professional  or 
technical  personnel  or  of  materials  and 
equipment  needed  to  come  Into  compliance 
with  any  requirement  or  because  necessary 
construction,  alteration,  or  modernization 
of  faciUtlea  cannot  be  completed  by  its 
effective  date;  and 

•■(2)  the  provider  has  an  effective  program 
for  coming  Into  compliance  with  any  require- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible  with  adequate 
Interim  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers of  health  c»re. 


•'(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  grant 
a  variance  from  any  of  lu  requirements  or 
portion  thereof  whenever  It  determtoes  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
certifies  that  such  a  variance  is  necessary  to 
permit  a  provider  to  participate  In  a  project 
approved  by  him  designed  to  validate  new 
and  improved  techniques  of  health  care 
delivery  systems. 

•rxpobts   akd    maintxnakce    or   records 


Sec.  1206.  (a)  Each  provider,  covered  under 
this  title,  shall  make.  keep,  and  preserve,  and 
make  avaUable  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
such  records  regarding  activities  governed  by 
this  title  as  the  Commission,  la  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  prescribe. 

••(b)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  with  re- 
gard to  Inspection  of  the  records  and  faculties 
of  a  provider. 

•DISCLOStJRE    TO    CONSUMERB     OF     HEALTH    CARE 
SERVICES 

■Sec.  1207.  (a)  A  description  of  any  health 
care  plan  covered  by  this  title  shall  be  pub- 
lished as  required  herein  wlthm  ninety  days 
after  the  establishment  of  such  plan  or  when 
such  plan  becomes  subject  to  this  title. 

••(b)    A   description   of   the   plan   shall   be 
comprehensive  and  shaU  Laclude,  In  a  manner 
designed   to   be   understood   by   the   average 
ehrollee.  the  foUowlng: 
••(1)  fees  and  prices; 

■•(2)  scope  of  services  included  In  benefit 
packages; 

(3)  accesslbUlty  and  avaUabUlty  of  services 
Including  the  location  of  the  faculties,  equip- 
ment avaUable.  hours  of  operation,  practi- 
tioners by  type  and  location,  and  amenities; 
••(4)  the  name  and  type  of  administration 
of  the  plan:  and 

'•(5)  a  statement  of  certification  by  the 
Commission. 

■■(d)    The   Commission   shall  monitor  the 
provision  of  Information  by  providers  of  care 
as  required  by  this  section.  In  any  case  In 
which   Information   Is  disclosed   or  dissemi- 
nated under  this  title  and  is  subsequently 
found  to  be   insufficient.  Inaccurate,  or  In- 
accurately    disseminated     the     Commission 
shall    take   such    action    as    Is    necessary   to 
assure  a  full  retraction  of  the  inaccurate  In- 
formation together  with  a  statement  of  new 
data  In  a  manner  slmUar  to  the  Initial  dis- 
closure or  dissemination  of  such  Information. 
•'(e)  The  disclosure  must  also  include  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  presenting  claUns 
for  benefits  under  the  plan  and  the  remedies 
avaUable  under  the  plan  for  the  redress  of 
claims  which  are  denied  in  whole  or  In  part. 
"(f)    Every  provider  shaU  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  plan  description  ( Including  amendments 
or  modifications  thereto)    described  In  sub- 
section  (b),  to  every  earoUee  upon  his  en- 
rollment In  the  plan.  Eiad  cause  the  same  to 
be  published.  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  to  the  general  public. 
"penalties 


••Sec.  1208.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sion after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  provider  finds  that  the 
provider  has  significantly  deviated  from  the 
approved  quality  assurance  system  or  Is  en- 
gaged In  practices  which  significantly  de- 
viate from  national  or  regional  norms  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  notify  the  provider,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfswe  that 
such  provider  shaU  be  ineligible  to  partici- 
pate in  assistance  under  this  Act  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  and  that  the  certificate  of  approval 
has  been  suspended  uatU  such  time  as  the 
provider  is  found  to  be  In  compliance  with 
the  requirements  established  under  section 
1202.  Hearings  conducted  under  this  section 


shall  be  held,  where  practloable,  in  a  loca- 
tion convenient  to  the  provider  of  health 
care. 

•  (2)  Providers  of  health  care,  who  have  hftd 
their  certificate  sxispended  for  a  period,  which 
the  Commission  determines  to  be  unreann- 
able,  shall  have  their  certlfioate  revoked  and 
shall  be  liable  for  the  repayment  of  part  or 
aU  amounts  received  under  this  Act  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  FacUltlea  and  Communi- 
ty Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963. 

••  (3)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  with  providers  of  health  care 
who  have  had  their  certificates  revoked,  for 
reimbursement  of  amounts  received  under 
this  Act  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Oommunlty  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963.  Including  deterred 
payments  on  such  terms  and  for  such  perUxU 
as  are  deemed  equitable  and  appropriate. 

■■(b)  Any  provider  who  wlUfuUy  or  repeat- 
edly violates  the  requirements  of  section  1207 
(concerning  disclosure)  may  be  assessed  a 
clvU  penalty  oi  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  knowmgly  makes  any 
false  statement,  representation,  or  certifica- 
tion on  any  application,  record,  report,  plan 
or  other  document  filed  or  required  to  be 
mamtalned  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  upon 
conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  Unprlsonment  of  not 
more  than  six  months  or  by  both. 

••(d)  ClvU  penalties  owed  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  a  deposit 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
shaU  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may 
be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  m  the  name 
of  the  United  States  or  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  where  the  viola- 
tion is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where  the 
provider  has  Its  principal  office. 

"ARBITRATION 

"Sec.  1209.  (a)  A  provider  of  health  care 
that  possesses  a  valid  certificate  of  compU- 
ance  issued  under  section  1202  may  enter  mto 
a  program  for  the  equitable  and  expeditious 
v,>nrtiing  of  malpractice  claims  which  may 
arise  out  of  care  and  treatment  of  patients. 
Such  programs  sh&U  be  based  upon  agree- 
ments between  the  patients  and  the  providers 
of  health  care  to  submit  aU  disputes,  not 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
to  binding  arbltratlc«i  In  order  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  such  progranu  for  patients  and 
providers.  Records  of  all  such  settlements 
ShaU  be  kept  by  each  provider  of  health  care, 
and  submitted  to  the  commission  in  such 
manner  as  it  shall  prescribe. 

••(b)  An  agreement  to  submit  to  binding 
arbitration  under  subsection  (a)  must  be 
valid  In  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  such  agree- 
ment is  made  and  shall  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  arbitrators  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mlaalon.  For  those  providers  who  shaU  estab- 
llBh  arbitration  programs  as  specified  In  this 
section,  title  9  of  the  United  States  Code 
shaU  apply  to  such  arbitration  programs  u 
the  SUte  or  States  In  which  the  provider  M 
located  has  not  enacted  legislation  providing 
for  the  finality  of  arbitration  decisions,  or 
for  parties  to  enter  Into  agreements  to  arbi- 
trate prior  to  a  dispute. 

"(c)  Written  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law  shaU  be  prepared  for  each  arbi- 
tration proceeding  held  under  this  section,  in 
each  case  the  finding;-  shall  be  certified  by 
the  arbitrator  to  the  C>.  -^imlsslon.  The  Com- 
mission shaU  develop  a  systematic  codifica- 
tion of  all  findings  of  arbitration  proceedings 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section  ana 
ShaU  publish  such  findings  at  least  annually 
or  more  frequently  at  the  discretion  otJAt 
Commission.  The  Commission  shaU  certify 
aU  findings  of  arbitration  proceedings  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  section  to  all  appro- 
priate State  or  local  licensing  or  dlsclpUnary 


of  'written  data  or  commenta  or  within  sixty 
days  after  the  completion  of  any  hearing. 
wblch«Ter  Is  later,  the  OommiaBlOB  eisUX  la- 
sue  and  publish  In  Vb»  Federal  R«(>etar.  a 
rule  promtUgatUig,   modifying,  car  revoking 
standards,  criteria  for  quality  health  care  .»«- 
surance  systems  or  norms,  or  making  a  deter- 
mination that  a  nUe  should  not  be  Issued. 
Such  a  rule  may  contain  a  provision  delay- 
ing its  effective  date  and  such  period   (not 
r^"rendered    or   to   be   rendered    In   such      m  excess  of  ninety  days)  as  the  Commlwlon 
l^^ta^wherebV  ixls  compensation  Is  to      determines  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
Pr^'^nTor  contmgent  In  whole  or  In      affected  pe"ons  will  be  iniormed  of  the  ex- 

istence  of  the  criteria  or  norm  and  of  lt«  de- 
terminations and  that  they  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  famUlarlze  tiiemselves  with  the 
existence  of  the  requirements  of  such  criteria 
or  norm. 
"(b)  Any  person  who  may  be  adversely  al- 


hfwds  ioi  ••«^  ""*^  arbitration  pioeedui* 

unJer  the   territorial    Jurisdiction   U   such 

Ixjtfd. 

"(d)  (1)  Every  attomay  who,  to  oonnectton 
,,rtth  any  proceeding*  under  this  section  for 
n«rK>nal  Injuries  or  for  death  or  for  \omm  of 
s«rvloes  resulting  from  p«r»onai  injury  proxi- 
mately caused  by  medical  malpractloe,  ac- 
cepts a  retainer  or  enters  into  an  agreement. 
•xDrees  or  Implied,  for  compenoatlcai  for  serv- 
^^         ^ .»    —   ♦^   K«   vatiHava/i    1x1   such 


be  dependent  or  contmgent 
n»rt  upon  the  successful  prosecution  or  set- 
tlement thereof ,  ShaU.  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  any  such  retainer  or  agree- 
ment of  compensaUon,  slgp  perBonally  and 
flle  with  the  Commission  a  retainer  state- 

^^o^Si^l^S'^l^^^^oi^^.     fected  by  the  promulgation  of  a  rule  Ismied 
p«naation  "'°^~"'^  °  ,1^  respecting  criteria  or  norms  tinder  this  sec- 


CommlBSlon  shall  require 

"(2)  An  attorney  retained  by  another  at- 
torney en  a  contingent  fee  basis  as  trial  or 
appeal  counsel  or  to  assist  In  the  prepara- 
tion, investigation,  or  settlemem  of  any  such 
proceeding,  shall,  within  thirty  days  from 
t&e  date  of  such  retainer,  sign  personally  and 
file  with  the  Commission  a  retainer  state- 
ment of  such  retainer  or  agreement  of  com- 
pensation containing  such  Information  a« 
the  Commission  shall  require. 

"(3 1  A  closing  statement  shaU  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  with  every  proceeding  In 
which  a  retainer  statement  Is  required  con- 
taining such  information  ao  the  Commission 
shall  require. 

••(4)  AU  statements  of  retainer  or  closing 
statements  filed  with  the  Commls-slou  shall 
be  confidential,  and  the  information  therein 
contained  shall  not  be  divulged  or  made 
avaUable  for  inspection  or  examination  ex- 
cept upon  written  order  of  the  Chairman  or 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Commission. 

"(5)  Anv  attorney  who  charges  or  ooUecta. 
!or  serv'oes  rendered  in  connection  with  any 
proceedings  described  in  this  subsection, 
any  fee  In  excess  of  that  aUowed,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

'■PUBUCATION    or    CRrrKaiAL    ANO    NORMS 

••SBC.  1210.  (a)  The  OommlflBion  may,  by 
rule,  promulgate,  modify,  or  revoke  any 
quality  health  assurance  system  criterion 
or  norm  In  the  following  manner: 

■•(l»  whenever  the  Commlaslon  -apoa.  the 
basis  of  Information  submitted  to  it  la  writ- 
ing by  an  Interested  person,  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized standard-producing  organization. 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  or 
on  the  basis  of  Information  developed  by 
the  Commission,  or  otherwise  avaUable  to 
It,  determines  that  a  rule  should  be  promul- 
gated In  order  to  serve  the  objectlvee  of  this 
title,  the  (^mmlsslon  shaU  puMlsb  such 
propKxed  rule  promulgating,  modifying,  or 
revoking  a  standard  or  criterion  for  a 
quality  health  care  assurance  system  or  norm 
In  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  afford  In- 
terested persons  a  period  of  sixty  days  after 
publication  to  submit  written  data  or  com- 
ments. 

"(2)  on  or  before  the  laat  day  of  the  period 
provided  for  the  submission  of  written  data 
or  comments,  any  Interested  person  may  file 
with  the  Commission  written  objections  to 
the  proposed  rule  stating  the  grovmds  there- 
tor  and  requesting  a  public  hearing  on  such 
objections.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  last 
day  for  filing  »uch  objections  the  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  specifying  the  criteria  for  quality 
health  care  assurance  systema  or  norms  to 
which  objections  have  beon  filed  and  a  hear- 
^  request  and  specifying  a  time  and  place 
fw  such  hearing.  Hearings  conducted  under 
this  section  shall  be  held,  where  practicable, 
la  a  location  convenient  to  the  person  filing 
such  objection. 

"(3)  within  sixty  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  provided  for  the  submission 


respecting 

tlon  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  ninetieth 
day  after  such  criteria  or  norm  Is  promul- 
gated, flle  a  petition  challenging  the  validity 
of  such  criterion  or  norm  with  the  United 
States  district  cotirt  for  the  dlatrlct  where 
such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  for  a  Judicial  renew  of  such  cri- 
terion or  norm.  A  copy  of  the  petl'tlon  shaU 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  the  Commission.  The  filing  of 
such  petition  shall  not.  unless  otherwise 
stated  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
criteria  or  norm.  The  determinations  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  conclusive  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  In  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  establishing  criteria 
for  the  assimilation  of  objective  stattetlcal 
material  required  for  the  pubUcatlon  of 
norms,  the  Commission  shall  hold  hearings 
only  when  it  determines  such  hearings  to 
be  necessary. 

"(2)  The  Commlaslon  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  summary  and  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  the  criteria  required  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

'(d)  The  Commission  In  compiling  Infor- 
mation for  setting  the  requirements  for  this 
tlUe  shall  solicit  views  and  Information  from 
concerned  entitles. 


"STATE     JtraiSDlCTION     AND     STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  1211.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU 
prevent  any  State  agency  or  court  from  as- 
serting Jurisdiction  under  State  law  over  any 
health  Issue  with  respect  to  which  no  stand- 
ard criterion,  or  norm  Is  In  effect  under  sec- 
tion 1202  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  State  which  at  any  time  desires 
to  assume  responslbUlty  for  the  development 
and  enforcement  of  health  standards,  cri- 
teria, or  norms  relating  to  any  health  issue 
with  respect  to  which  a  Federal  Etandard,  cri- 
terion, or  norm  has  been  promulgated  under 
section  1202,  shall  submit  to  the  Commission 
a  State  plan  for  the  development  of  such 
standards,  criteria,  or  norms  and  their 
enforcement. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shaU  approve  the 
plan  submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection 
(b)  or  any  modification  thereof  only  If  such 
plan — 

"(1)  deslgixate  a  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible 
for  administering  the  plan  throughout  the 
State; 

•'(2)  provides  for  the  devel<^ment  and 
enforcement  of  health  standards,  criteria, 
or  norms  relating  to  one  or  more  health  Is- 
sues which  standards,  criteria,  or  norms  (and 
the  enforcement  of  which)  will  be  no  less 
stringent  than  the  standards,  criteria,  or 
norms  promulgated  under  section  1302  which 
relate  to  the  same  health  issues; 

"(3)  provides  for  a  right  to  entry  and 
Inspection  of  all  premises  of  providers  of 
health  care  subject  to  the  Act  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  PaclUttes  and  Oommu- 
nlty Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  which  Includes  a  prohibition 
on  advance  notice  of  Inspections: 

'■(4)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 


such  agsncT  or  agencies  have  or  wlU  have 
the  lecal  authority  and  qualified  parsoanal 
neoessary  for  the  enforoement  of  such  stand- 
ards, criteria,  and  norma; 

••(5)  gives  satisfactory  assuianoes  that 
suob  State  wUl  devote  adequate  funds  to  the 
a4xnlnlBtratlon  and  enforoement  of  suob 
standards,  criteria,  and  norma; 

"(6)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  wUl.  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
Its  law,  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  health  program  applica- 
ble to  all  provides  of  health  care  of  the 
State  and  its  political  subdlrlBlons.  which 
program  is  as  effective  as  the  standards  con- 
tained in  an  approved  State  plan; 

"(7)  requires  providers  of  health  care  In 
the  State  to  make  reports  to  the  Oommlaslon 
m  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  If  the  State  plan  were  not  in  effect; 
and 

"(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  -wlU 
make  such  reports  to  the  Oommlsslon  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Infonnaticn 
as  the  OommlsBlon  shaU  from  time  to  time 
require. 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b) .  It  shall  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
so  doing. 

"(e)  After  the  Commission  approves  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b) ,  It  may, 
but  shall  not  be  required  to,  exercise  its 
authority  with  respect  to  comparable  stand- 
ards, criteria,  or  norms  promtUgated  under 
section  1202.  for  the  period  specified  In  the 
next  sentence.  The  CommlBsion  may  exercise 
the  authority  referred  to  above  until  It  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  actual  operations  un- 
der the  State  plan,  that  the  standards,  crl- 
terlons.  or  norms  set  forth  In  subsection 
(c)  are  being  applied,  but  it  shall  not  make 
such  determination  for  at  least  three  years 
after  the  plan's  approval  under  subsec- 
tion (c) . 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall,  on  the  basis 
of  reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency 
and  Its  own  Inspections,  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  manner  In  which  eaah 
State  having  a  plan  approved  under  this 
section  is  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever 
the  Commtsslon  finds,  after  affording  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
In  the  administration  of  the  State  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  ■with  any 
provision  of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assur- 
ance contained  therein) .  It  shaU  notify  the 
State  tigency  of  Its  withdrawal  •  f  approival 
of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice, 
such  plan  shaU  cease  to  be  In  effect,  but 
the  State  may  retain  Jurisdiction  la  any 
case  commenced  before  the  withdrawal  of 
the  plan  in  order  to  enfcx^ce  standards  un- 
der the  plan  whenever  the  Issues  involved 
do  not  relate  to  the  reasons  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plan. 

"(g)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Conunlsslon  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  is  located  by  filing  in  such 
court  within  thirty  days  foUowing  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modify 
or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part  the  action 
of  the  Commission.  A  copy  of  such  petition 
shaU  forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Commis- 
sion, and  thereupon  the  Commission  shaU 
certify  and  flle  in  the  cotirt  the  record  upon 
which  the  decision  complained  of  was  Issued 
as  provided  In  section  2113  ot  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Unless  the  covirt  finds  that  the 
Commission's  decision  In  rejecting  a  pro- 
posed State  plan  or  withdrawing  Its  approval 
of  such  a  plan  Is  not  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence,  the  court  shall  aflJrm  the  C5om- 
mlsslon's  decision.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  28.  United  States  Cods. 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement   with   a   State   under   which   the 
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SUt«  will  t>«  p«rmltt«a  to  csontlnue  to  en- 
roctN)  one  or  more  health  trt»n<l»rds,  crlterl- 
OM  or  norm*  In  effect  m  such  3t«te  untu 
fln»l  action  U  taken  by  the  Commlaslon  with 
r«Bpect  to  a  plan  submitted  by  a  SUte  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  two  jtm 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

"PtOCEDtrSIS   TO   COtTNTttACT  IMMINENT 
DAN0ZK8 

••8«c  1213.  I  a)  The  United  States  district 
court*  shaU  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
of  the  CommlMlon.  to  restrain  any  condi- 
tions or  practices  by  a  provider  of  health 
care  which  are  such  that  a  danger  exist* 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
death  or  serious  physical  harm  Immediately 
or  before  the  imminence  of  such  danger  can 
be  eliminated  through  the  enforcement  pro- 
cedures otherwise  provided  by  this  title.  Any 
order  laeued  under  this  section  may  require 
such  steps  to  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary 
to  avoid,  correct,  or  remove  such  Imminent 
danger  or  to  maintain  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
tinuous process  operation  to  resume  normal 
operations  without  a  complete  cessation  of 
operations,  or  where  a  cematlon  of  operations 
isneceesary,  to  permit  such  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner. 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  district  court  ahaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
izrant  such  Injunctive  relief  or  temporary  re- 
straining order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  thU 
tlUe  The  proceeding  shaU  be  as  provided  by 
rule  85  of  the  Federal  Rules.  Civil  Procediu-e. 
except  that  no  temporary  restraining  order 
uwied  without  notice  shall  be  effective  for  a 
period  longer  than  five  days. 

■•(C)   Whenever  and  as  soon  as  the  Com- 
miaslon  concludes  that  conditions  or  prac- 
uoea  described    In   subsection    (a)    exist   It 
BhaU  inform  the  affected  provider  of  health 
care  of  the  danger  and  that  It  U  recommend- 
ing to  the  Commission  that  relief  be  sought. 
"(d)     If    the    Commission    arbitrarily    or 
capriciously  falls  to  seek  relief  under  this 
auction   any  person  who  may  be  Injured  by 
tM«on  of  such  faUure,  or  the  representative 
of  such  person  might  bring  an  action  against 
tlie   Commission   In   the   United  SUtea  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  the  Im- 
minent  danger    is   alleged   to   exist  or   the 
provider  has  its  principal  office,  or  for  the 
District  of   Columbia,   for   a  writ  of   man- 
damus  to   compel   the   Commission   to   seek 
such  an  order  and  for  such  further  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

"DXITN1TION8 

"SBC.  1213.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

the  term — 

"(1)  'Input  measure'  means  assessment 
baaed  on  the  qualifications  of  personnel,  fa- 
culties, and  equipment  permitted  to  provide 
medical  care; 

"(2)  'process  measure'  means  assessment 
baaed  upon  the  conformance  of  medical  decl- 
Blona  and  actions  taken  in  actual  episodes 
of  care  to  some  defined  standards  of  medi- 
cal practice; 

"(31  "utilization  characteristics'  means 
those  characteristics  giving  information  con- 
cerning the  rates  of  usage  of  components  of 
the  health  care  system  such  as  the  length 
of  hospital  stays,  the  number  of  doctor-pa- 
tient contracts,  and  the  nimiber  of  hospital 
admissions  In  a  year; 

"(4)  'outcome  measure'  means  asaessment 
of  care  baaed  upon  health  of  patients  dur- 
ing and  particularly  at  the  concltislon  of 
episodes  of  care.  Standards  for  clinical  out- 
come should  be  based  solely  on  the  results 
of  health  care; 

"(6)  'Commission'  means  the  Commission 
on.  Qjiallty  Health  Care  Assurance; 

"(8)  're Insurance  program' means  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Malpractice  Reinsurance  Pro- 
gram established  under  part  B  of  this  title: 
and 
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"(7)  'norm'  means  a  statistical  range  which 
reflecU  the  parameters  of  acceptable  quality 
health  care  practices  existing  at  the  time 
such  norm  1*  promulgated. 

"ATJTHOarEATION   OF  APmOPmiATION* 

"SK3.  1314-  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
vlalons  of  this  part  »75,0O0,0O0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878;  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1674;  and 
»110.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976. 

"PABT    B FXDKRAl.    MmiCAL    Malpeacticx 

RlINStTBANCE    PROGRAM 
"PROGRAM    ESTABLISHED 

"Sec.  1220.  There  Is  hereby  estobllshed  an 
insurance  program  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Malpractice  Relns\irance  Pro- 
gram which  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Commission. 

"SCOPE   OF   PROGRAM 

"Sxc  1221.  The  Commission  shall  make 
medical  malpractice  liability  reinsurance 
available  to  prlmarv  Insurers  of  such  UabUlty 
to  the  extent  that  such  primary  Insurers  arc 
liable  for  damages  resulting  from  acts  of  an 
instired  who  holds  a  valid  certificate  of  com- 
pliance In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  1302. 


"BASIC    AUTHORrrY 

"Sec.  1222.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  medical 
malpractice  reinsurance  program  the  Com- 
mission shall  arrange  for— 

••(W  appropriate  financial  participation 
and  risk  sharing  In  the  reinsurance  program 
by   Insurance   companies   or   other   Insurers, 

and 

"(2)  other  appropriate  participation  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers.  Insurance  agents 
and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjustment  orga- 
nizations. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  Initially  make 
reinsurance  available  to  cover  liability  for 
amounts  over  $25,000  but  not  exceeding  $1,- 
000.000.  If  on  the  basis  of  studies  and  Investi- 
gations, and  other  information  that  becomes 
available  the  Commission  determines  that  It 
would  be  feasible  to  extend  medical  malprac- 
tice reinsurance  programs  to  cover  amounts 
less  than  $25,000  or  mote  than  $1,000,000  It 
may  take  such  action  under  this  Act  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  neceesary. 

"NATTRE   or  COVERAGE 

"Sec.  1223.  (a)  The  Commission  from  time 
to  time  shall,  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate representatives  of  Insurance  authori- 
ties of  the  respective  States,  provide  by  regu- 
lation for  general  terms  and  conditions  of  In- 
surability which  shall  be  applicable  to  pri- 
mary medical  malpractloe  Insurers  participat- 
ing m  the  reinsurance  program.  Including— 
"(1)  the  nature  and  limits  of  liability 
which  may  be  covered  by  such  Insurance; 

"(2)   the  classification,  limitation,  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  advisable; 
"(3)  appropriate  minimum  and  maximum 
premiums; 

"f4>  appropriate  deductibles;  and 
"(51  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  Insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  such 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrangements 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  with  primary  Insurers  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"PREMTDM  RATES 

"Sbo.  1224.  (a)  Premium  rates  established 
by  the  Commission  shtdl  be — 

"(1)  uniform  with  respect  to  similar 
classifications  of  risks; 

"(3)  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
ceeds to  pay  all  claims  for  probable  losses 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years;  and 

"(3)   exclusive  of  any  loading  for  admin- 


l8tz»tlTe  expenaes  of  the  United  States  untm 
this  part. 

"(b)  Premiums  established  under  subeeo- 
tlofn  (a)  shall  be  paid  to  the  Commission  la 
such  manner  as  the  Comralaslon  shall  pre- 
scribe  by  regulation. 

"TUtABXyVT  BOBBOWINO  ATTTHORITT 

"Sxc.    1228.    (a)    The   Commission   Is  au- 
thorized  to   Issue   to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  time  to  time  and  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding     $500,000,000     (or    such    greater 
amount  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Pretl- 
dent) ,   notes  or  other  obligations  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  ma- 
turltles,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  «»- 
dltlons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commls. 
slon,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
ShaU  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the   Secretary  of  the  Treasiur,  taking  Into 
consideration   the    ctirrent   average   market 
yield  on  the  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  to  be  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion, and  for  such  purpose  he  Is  authorized 
to  xise  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under    the    Second    Liberty    Bond    Act,   as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties   may    be    Issued    under    such    Act.    as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 
chases of  such  notes   and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell   any  of  the  notes   or   other  obligations 
acquired  by  him  under  this  section.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  authority  shall,  from  time  to 
time  be  deposited  In  the  Medical  Malpractice 
Reinsurance  Fund  established  under  section 
1226. 

"MEDICAL   MALPRACTICE  RIINSTTRANCE  rTTND 

"Sbc.  1226.  (al  To  carry  out  the  reinsur- 
ance program  authorized  by  this  Act.  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  establish  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Medical  Mal- 
practice Reinsurance  Fund  which  shaU  be 
avaUable.  without  fiscal  year  limitation— 

"(1)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed 
from  him  (together  with  interest)  In  accord- 
ance with  the  authority  provided  In  section 
1225  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  to  pay  such  administrative  expense* 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out 
the  reinsurance  program  as  the  Commission 
mav  deem  necessary;  and 

"(3)  to  pay  claims  and  other  expenses  and 
costs  of  the  reinsurance  program  (mcludlng 
any  premium  equalization  payments  and  re- 
Insurance  claims) ,  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary. 

"(b)   The  fund  shall  be  credited  with— 
"(1)    such  funds  borrowed   in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  in  section  1225 
of  this  Act  as  may  frotn  time  to  time  M 
deposited  In  the  fund; 

"(2)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced 
to  the  fund  from  appropriations  m  order  to 
maintain  the  fvmd  In  an  operative  condi- 
tion adequate  to  meet  1*  llabUlties; 

"(3)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  oo.  in- 
vestments  of   the   ftmd   pursuant   to  sub- 
section (c);  ^ 
"(4)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paw 
to  the  Commission  under  section  1224;  and 
"(6)    receipts  from   any  other  operatl^ 
under  this  Act  which  naay  be  credited  to  tn* 
fund.                                                              .,_,, 
"(c)   If,  after  aU  outstanding  obligations 
have  been  liquidated,  the  Commission  deter- 
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mine*  that  the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  In  ex- 
S^f  current  needs.  It  may  request  the  In- 
!!!tment  of  such  amounts  as  It  deems  ad- 
:SSe  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  m 
options  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

"PATMZNT    OF    CLAIMS 

•'S«c  1227  The  0<Mnmlsslon  is  authorlaed 
ta  issue  orders  establishing  the  general  meth- 
Z  or  methods  by  which  proved  and  approved 
c^lms  for  losses  may  be  adjust«yl  and  paid 
JSr  any  damage  which  Is  covered  by  medical 
malpractice  reinsurance  made  avaUable  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

•niLE  V— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
HEALTH    CARE    DELIVERT 

"SK  501  The  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
•«  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  title  XII  the  foUowlng  new 

title: 

.■TITLE   xm— NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    OF 
HEALTH   CARE    DKLIVERT 

"ESTABLISHMENT     OF    INSTirUlE 

"SEC  1301  (a)  There  18  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  separate  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery.  The  Institute  shall 
carry  out  a  multldlsclpUnary  research  and 
development  program  to  Improve  delivery  of 
health  care  services  and  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal agency  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare  to  coordtaate  and 
cooperate  with  the  Conamisslon  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance  for  Improvement  of 
health  care  In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Institute  shaU  be  headed  by  a 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  There  shaU  be  In  the  In- 
stitute a  Deputy  Director.  The  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shaU  perform  such  functions  as  the  Di- 
rector may  prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Act- 
ing Director  during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Director  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  the  position  of  Director. 

"(c)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
within  the  Institute  not  to  exceed  four  As- 
sistant Directors. 

"PtTNCnONB     OF    THE     INSTITUTE 


"Sec.  1302.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Institute  in  coordtaatlon  and  cooperation 
with  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care 
Assurance  to  pursue  methods  and  opportu- 
nities to  improve  and  advance  the  effective- 
ness, efficiency,  and  quality  of  health  care 
delivery  In  the  States,  regions,  and  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States,  through  Initia- 
tion and  support  of  studies,  research,  experi- 
mentation, development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of,  but  not  limited  to,  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"(1)  the  existing  health  care  system,  em- 
phasizing means  and  methods  to  Improve 
such  system  and  the  devising  and  testing  of 
alternative  delivery  systems; 

"(2)  health  care  systems  and  subsystems 
In  States,  regions,  and  communities  which 
give  special  attention  to  the  effective  com- 
bination and  coordination  of  public  and 
private  methods  or  systems  for  health  care 
delivery; 

"(3)  preventive  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niques and  technology.  Including  multi- 
phasic screening  and  testing,  to  Improve  the 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases, 
particularly  for  preschool  children; 

"  1 4 )  systems  and  technical  components  of 
emergency  health  care  and  services  (Includ- 
ing at  least  one  experimental  statewide  hell- 
copter  transportation  emergency  care  sys- 
tem), which  utUlze,  where  possible,  the 
skills  of  returning  mUltatry  corpsmen; 

"(5)  systems  and  components  of  rural 
health  services: 

"(6)  the  development  of  policy  with  re- 
spect to  long-term  care,  particularly  for 
mentaUy  and  ph3rslcally  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals and  senior  citizens,  with  special  em- 


phasis on  alternatives  to  institutionalization 
Including  the  use  of  home  health  aides; 

"(7)  methods  to  meet  the  Nation's  medi- 
cal manpower  requirements,  including  new 
types  of  manpower  and  their  utUlaatlon  and 
the  extent  to  which  tasks  performed  by 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
may  be  safely  delegated  to  other  appropri- 
ately trained  individuals  in  both  new  and 
existent  health  occupations; 

"(8)  continuing  education  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  programs  and  methods  to  help 
health  professlonaU  to  stay  abreast  of  cxir- 
rent  developments  smd  to  maintain  profes- 
sional exceUence; 

"(9)  health  manpower  credentlallng,  li- 
censing, and  certification; 

"(10)  the  medical  malpractice  problem, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  quality  care,  the 
practice  of  'defensive  medicine'  and  added 
costs  to  the  public; 

"(11)  programs  for  educating  health  man- 
power and  the  accreditation  of  such  educa- 
tion programs; 

"(12)  application  of  aU  forms  of  tech- 
nology, including  computers  and  other  elec- 
tronic devices.  In  health  care  delivery; 

"(13)  the  efficiency,  management,  and 
utUlzatlon  of  new  and  existing  health  care 
faculties  Including  studies  of  admission  prac- 
tices and  exaimlnatlon  of  cost-finding  tech- 
niques; 

"(14)  the  development  of  tools  and  meth- 
ods to  Improve  planning,  management,  and 
declsionmaltlng  In  the  health  care  system; 
"(16)  the  development  of  Information  by 
which  quality,  efficiency,  and  cost  of  health 
care  may  be  measured; 

"(16)  the  development  of  uniform  ac- 
counting practices,  financial  reporting,  and 
uniform  health  records; 

"(17)  the  development  and  testing  of  In- 
centive payment  mechanisms  that  reward 
efficiency  In  health  care  delivery  without 
compromising  the  quality  of  care; 

"(18)  the  needs  of  individuals,  famUles, 
and  groups  for  health  care  and  related  serv- 
ices, emphasizing  the  various  life  styles.  In- 
cluding environmental,  recreational,  and  nu- 
tritional factors  that  bear  on  an  Individual's 
health;  identification  of  those  factors  affect- 
ing acceptance  and  utilization  of  health  care 
and  related  services;  and  the  development 
of  educational  materials  and  methods  com- 
municating to  the  public  the  Importance  of 
personal  decisions  and  actions  on  health; 

"(19)  the  economics  of  health  care  and  re- 
lated services,  and  the  Impact  of  the  total 
system  of  health  care  deUvery  and  related 
services  upon  the  standards  of  living  and 
the  general  stabUlty  of  the  national  econ- 
omy; 

"  (20)  proposals  for  the  financing  of  health 
care,  including  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
fits, and  their  Impact  on  the  health  care 
system; 

"(21)  concepts  and  data  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  factual  basis  for  national 
health  policies;  and 

"(22)  the  effects  on  health  care  delivery  of 
the  organization,  functions,  and  Interrela- 
tionships of  Federal.  State,  and  l(x^al  govern- 
mental Eigencles  and  programs  concerned 
with  planning,  organization,  and  financing 
of  health  care  delivery. 

"lb)  The  Institute  shaU  In  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  the  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care  Assurance  (1)  develop 
methods  for.  and  support  of.  training  of  In- 
dividuals to  plan  and  conduct  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstrations,  and  evaluation 
of  health  care  deUvery  and  related  services; 
(2)  provide  technical  assistance  and  devel- 
opment of  methods  for  the  transfer  of  new 
knowledge,  components,  and  systems  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  programs.  Institu- 
tions, and  individuals  engaged  In  the  Im- 
provement of  health  care  delivery;  (3)  col- 
laborate with  governments  and  pubUc  and 
private   health   care   Institutions   and    pro- 


grams In  foreign  countries  for  the  exchange 
of  Information  and  support  of  reeearch,  ex- 
periments, demonstrations,  and  training  In 
order  to  advance  health  care  delivery  in  the 
United  States  and  cooperating  nations. 

"(c)  The  Institute  In  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination With  the  Oommisslon  on  Quality 
Health  Oare  Assurance  shall  evaluate  the 
quality,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of  Fed- 
eral health  programs  In  improving  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  to  the  Nation's  citizens. 
For  the  purpoeoe  of  this  subsection  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Institute 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  pursuant  to 
section  513  of  this  Act. 


"ADMIWlBTSATrVE    PBOVIBIONS 

"S«c.  1308.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  the  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to— 

"(1)  make  grants  to  States,  political  sub- 
divisions, unlverelUae,  hospitals,  and  other 
pubUc  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  InsUtu- 
tlons,  or  organizaUons  for  projects  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development,  experi- 
ments, studios,  demonstrations,  and  training 
of  Individuals  to  plan  and  conduct  such 
projects; 

"(2)  make  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  development, 
experiments,  studies,  demonstrations,  and 
the  training  of  Individuals  to  plan  and 
execute  such  contracts; 

"(3)  appoint  and  fijt  compensation  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Institute  In  accordance  with 
chapter  51  of  tlUe  6.  United  States  Code, 
except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  that  the  Direc- 
tor deems  such  action  necessary  to  recruit 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  talent,  he 
may  establish  the  entrance  grades  for  per- 
sonnel at  a  level  of  two  grades  higher  than 
the  grade  level  provided  for  such  personnel 
under  the  General  Schedule  established  by 
such  title  and  fix  their  compensation  ac- 
cordingly, and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the 
Director  deems  such  action  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  his  responslbUltles,  he  may  ap- 
point personnel  of  the  Institute  without  re- 
gard to  clvU  service  or  classification  laws, 
except  that  personnel  appointed  under  such 
laws  do  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  one-third 
of  the  number  of  fuU-tlme  regular  technical 
or  professional  employees  of  the  Institute; 

"(4)  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  or  to  the  Institute  and  delegate  author- 
ity to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direc- 
tion or  tils  supervision: 

"(6)  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise),  construct.  Improve,  re- 
pair, operate,  and  mamtain  research  and 
other  necessary  faculties  and  equipment  and 
related  accommodations  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property  ( to- 
cludlng  patents)  as  the  Director  deems 
necessary; 

"(6)  to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise  from 
the  Administrator  of  General  8er^•lces.  buUd- 
togs  or  parts  of  buUdlngs  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  communities  located  adjacent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years 
without  regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877; 
"(7)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

"(8)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 
"(9)  UtUlze  with  their  consent  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel.  Information,  and  fa- 
culties of  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

"(10)     accept    voluntary    and    uncompen- 
sated services  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
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of  s^tlon  a«6(b)    of  title  31.  United  8iat«s 

Code; 

■illi  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real  or 
personal.  mUed.  tangible  or  Intangible. 

(121  allocate  and  expend  op  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  as  he  deems 
necessary: 

••(13)  establish  within  the  Institute  such 
offlcee  and  procedures  as  may  be  approprUte 
to  provide  for  the  greatest  powlble  coordi- 
nation of  activities  under  this  title  with 
related  research  and  development  activities 
belnff  carried  on  by  the  Commission  on  Qual- 
ity Health  Care  Assurance  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  and  org&nlBatlons;  and 
"il4)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
required  for  the  accomplUhment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  part. 

"(b)  Upon  requests  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  make 
Its  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facilities. 
Information,  and  statistics  available,  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent,  consistent  •with 
other  laws,  to  the  Institute  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  with  or  without  relm- 
bxirsement. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  sub- 
section (a^  of  this  section  who  Is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  dally  rate  prescribed  for  aS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  his  duties  Including 
traveltlme.  All  members  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

"COMPEW8ATION 

•■Sec  1304.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

••'{981  Director,  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery." 

"lb)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph. 

'•■(132)    Deputy   Director,   National   Insti- 
tute of  Health  Care  Delivery.' 
■•admrnistkatlon  of  grants  in  certain  mtjlti- 
oramt  projects 
"Sec.  1305.  Where  funds  are  advanced  for 
a  single   project  by  more  than   one  Federal 
agency  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  In  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination with  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health   Care   Assurance  may   act   for  all   In 
administering  the  funds  advanced  and  a  sin- 
gle non-Federal  share  requirement  may  be 
established   according   to  the  proportion   of 
the  funds  advanced  by  each  Federal  agency. 
The  Director  may  order  any  such  agency  to 
waive    any   technical   grant   or   contract   re- 
quirement  which   is   Inconsistent   with    the 
similar    requirements    of    the    Institute    or 
which  the  Institute  does  not  Impose,  except 
that    nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  waive 
or  suspend,  with  respect  to  any  such  project, 
any  requirement  with  respect  to  any  of  such 
programs  If  such  requirement  Is  imposed  by 
law  or  by  any  regulation  required  by  law. 

"transfer    of    RESrARCH    FUNDS    OF    OTHER 
COVHINMKNT  DEPARTMENTS  AND   AGENCIES 

"Sec.  130fi.  Funds  avaUable  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  for  health 
care  delivery  research  and  development,  or 
for  the  provision  of  facilities  therefor  shall 
be  available  for  transfer  with  the  approval 
of  the  heed  of  the  department  or  agency  In- 
volved, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Institute 
for  such  use  as  Is  consistent  for  the  pur- 
poeee  for  which  such  funds  were  provided, 
and  funds  so  transferred  shall  be  expendable 
by  the  Institute  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  transfer  was  made. 


•■transfer  of  NATIONAL  CEJTTER  FOR  HEALTH 
SERVICES   RESEARCH   AND   DE\TXOPMENT 

••Sec.  1307.  (a)  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Servloes  Research  and  Development 
Is  hereby  transferred  from  the  Health  Serv- 
loes and  Mental  Health  Administration  to 
the  Institute. 

'•(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President,  for  a  period  of  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  may 
transfer  to  the  Institute  any  functions  (In- 
cluding powers,  duties,  activities,  facilities. 
and  parts  of  functions)  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  of  any 
officer  or  orgaiUzatlonal  entity  thereof  which 
relatfe  prlmarUy  to  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Director  as  described  by  this 
Act.  In  connecUon  with  any  such  transfer 
the  President  may,  under  this  section  or 
other  applicable  authority,  provide  for  ap- 
propriate transfers  of  records,  property,  per- 
sonnel, and  funds. 


•■national  advisory  council  on  health 

care  delivibt 
•'Sec.  1308.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care 
Delivery  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Coun- 
cU)  to  be  composed  of  twenty -one  members. 
The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,   Education,   and  Welfare,   the   Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, a  medical  officer  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration,   the    Director    of    the    National    In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery  who 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  and  an  additional 
flfteen  members  not  otherwise  In  the  regular 
full-time  employ  of  the  United  States  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  without  regard 
to  civil  service  laws.  The  appointed  members 
shall  be   (1)    persons  who  are  leaders  In  the 
field  of  medical  sciences  or  In  the  organiza- 
tion, delivery,  or  financing  of  health  care.  (2> 
leaders  In  the  management  sciences,  or   (3) 
representatives  of  the  coi^umers  of  health 
care.  At  least  seven  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers shall  be  representatives  of  the  general 
public  -vho  are  consumers  not  related  to  the 
provision  of  health  care. 

••(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less 
than  four  times  a  year. 

••(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  a  term  of  four  years  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  except  that 
the  terms  of  the  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  four  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  fovsr  at  the  end  of  the 
third    year,    and    four   at    the    end    of    the 
fourth  year  after  the  date  of  appointment. 
An  appointed  member  sball  not  be  eligible  to 
serve  continuously  for  more  than  two  terms. 
••(d)    Appointed   members  of   the   Covmcil 
shall   receive   compensation   at   rates   not   to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under   section    5332.    title    5.   United    States 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties,  including 
traveltlme.  and.  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  place  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem    in    lieu    of   subsistence,    In    the   same 
manner  as  the  expense  authorized  by  section 
5703.  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
In  the  Oovernment  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

••(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majorltv  of  the  Council 
members,  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Secretary 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws  and  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  the  appropriate  rate  pro- 


vided for  Individuals  In  grade  QS-IB  under 
section  5332,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  u 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Council  In  connection  with  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make   available   to   the  Coimcll   such  addi- 
tional staff.  Information,  and  other  persons 
as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  activities. 
••(f)  The  Council  shall — 
"(1)    review  programs,   policies,   and  pri- 
orities of   the  Institute,  and  centers  estab- 
lished under  section  1311.  and  advise  the  Dl- 
rector  on  the  development  and  conduct  of 
the  programs  of  the  Institute  and  centers; 
"(2)    examine  and  coordinate  health  care 
delivery  efforts  in  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care  Assurance  within   the  Department  of 
Health.   Education,    and    Welfare   and   other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication;  and 

•'(3)  assure  that  .significant  research  and 
development  findings  of  the  Institute  and 
centers  are  being  disseminated  and  evaluate 
the  extent  such  findings  are  making  an  im- 
pact  on  the  health  care  delivery  system. 

"(g)  The  Council  shall  submit  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  acquired  by  this  Act  Its 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  Institute  and 
centers  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  and  the  status  of 
health  dellverv  research  development  in  the 
United  States"  including  any  minority  views 
of  the  Cotmcil  members. 

"Sec  1309  The  Director  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  his  appointment  and 
prior  to  February  1  of  each  year  thereafter. 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
transmittal  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
a  written  report  that  shall  Include: 

••  ( 1)  an  appraisal  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments   of    the    Institute    and   the 

centers;  , 

•■  (2)  bibliographies  with  annotations  of  re- 
search performed  or  supported  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  significant  research  and  develop- 
ment findings  which  show  promise  (given 
due  consideration  to  the  cost,  beneflte.  and 
the  qualltv  of  health  care  program)  of  im- 
proving health  care  delivery  or  increasing 
the    productivity    of    health    care    sj-stems: 

"(3)  identification  and  recommendationi 
concerning  those  factors  or  barriers  which  in- 
hibit implementation  of  the  significant  re- 
search and  development  findings  of  the  In- 
stitute and  centers  or  that  prevent  Innova- 
tlon  In  health  care. 

"AUTHORIZATION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC  1310.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  section  1311)  there  are  authw- 
[zed  to  be  appropriated  •125.000.0(W  for  th« 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1973:  «16O.Op0,0O0 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1974;  ana 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jwae 
30  1975.  Anv  unexpended  sums  approprla«a 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  carried  over 
without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

"REGIONAL  AND  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  CENTEIS 

"Sec    1311.   (a)   In  order  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  research  and  development  base  in 
health  care  dellverv,  to  enable  the  examina- 
tion and  study  of  health  care  delivery  prob- 
lems  ol    the   various   regions   of   the  Unliwi 
States,  and  to  link  better  research  and  de- 
velopment findings  with  actual  Practice.   M 
Director    in    cooperation    and    coordination 
with  the  Commission  on  Quality  Hea,lth  care 
Assurance    is   authorized   to  enter  IhW  "f 
operative  arrangements  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  or  Institutions  to  p»y 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  es^aWton 
ing    and  providing  basic  operatmg  supP^ 
for  (1)   not  to  exceed  eight  regional  cenWn 
to  carrv  out  multldlscipllnary  research  ana 
development  in  health  oare  delivery,  and  J^' 
two  national  special  emphasis  cen*"*"; ^"J:  ° 
which  shall  be  designated  as  the  Health  Caw 
Technology  Center,  to  fbcus  on  all  forms  o 
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tMhnology.  including  computers  and  elec- 
tronic devices,  and  its  applica,llon  In  health 
care  dell-.ery;  and  one  which  shall  be  dealg- 
M^ted  as  the  Health  Care  Management  Cen- 
ter to  fous  on  the  improvement  of  manage- 
ment and  organization  In  the  health  field. 
^e  tralnmg  and  retraining  administrators  of 
health  care  enterprises,  and  the  development 
of  leaders,  planners,  and  policy  analysts  in 
tte  health  field. 

•'(b)  Federal  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  support  of  such  cooperative  agree- 
ments may  be  used  f  or— 
-■■(1)  construction  to  the  extent  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  determines  such 
construction  Is  necessary: 

"(2)  staffing    and    other    basic    operating 

ooete; 
"(3)  research  and  development; 
"(4)   traming;  and 
••(6)   demonstration  pvirposes. 
Support  under   this   subsection   other   than 
support    for   construction    shall    not   exceed 
$2,000,000  per  year  per  center,  except  for  the 
Health  Care  Technology  Center,  and  may  be 
funded  for  an  initial  period  of  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  The  Director,  following  a  review 
of  each  center's  operation  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation    of     the     National     Advisory 
Council,  may  extend  the  centers  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  not  more  than  three  years 
each. 

•■(c)  The  location  of  the  regional  centers 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Advisory  Council  with 
a  view,  to  the  extent  possible,  of  broad  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  such  centers. 

•id)  The  administrative  officer  of  each 
regional  and  national  special  emphasis  cen- 
ter shall  transmit  annually  to  the  Director 
a  report  which  shall  set  forth  ( 1 )  an  audit 
of  expenditures  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  procedures.  (2)  bibliog- 
raphies, with  annotations,  of  research  per- 
formed, and  (3)  a  description  of  ongoing  re- 
search programs  including  a  summary  of  sig- 
nificant research  and  development  fundings. 
"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  S30.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973:  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974:  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975.  Any  unexpended  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  carried 
over  without   fiscal   year  limitations. 

"SUPPLEMENTAL  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE   EXPERIMENTATION 

"Sec.  1312.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  In- 
dividuals, institutions,  and  health  facilities 
to  participate  in  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  which  without  the  incentive  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  would  not 
otherwise  be  carried  out.  and  which  have 
been  designated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  as  essential,  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  provide  funds  to  be  used  to  increase 
the  Federal  contribution  to  such  projects 
under  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  above 
the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  otherwise  authorized  by  an  ap- 
plicable law.  Funds  shall  be  so  provided  for 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  Acts  authoriz- 
ing such  programs  and  shall  be  available 
without  regard  to  any  appropriation  authori- 
zation ceiling  in  such  Acts. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  cost 
shall  not  be  Increased  In  excess  of  the  per- 
centage e-itabllshed  by  the  Director,  and 
shall  In  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum  there- 
of. 

■  <c)  The  term  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  In  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  in  the  health 
area  authorized  on  or  before  December  31. 
1972. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  part  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section." 
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TECHNICAL    AMKNDMXNTS   TO    THE    PUBLIC 
SXavICX   ACT 

SEC.  502.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Actls  amended  by  striking  out  "title' 
I  to  X"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•titles 

I,  n,  and  xrv". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat.  682). 
is  further  amended  by  renumbering  title  XI 
(as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  as  title  XIV  and  by  renumber- 
ing sections  1101  through  1114  (as  in  effect 
prior  to  such  date)  and  references  thereto 
as  sections   1401   through  1414.  respectively. 

(C)  Sections  767.  768,  769,  769A,  and  769B 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  i  added  by 
section  107  of  Public  Law  92-157)  are  re- 
designated as  sections  769.  769A,  7693.  769C. 
and  769D,  respectively. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE   NATIONAL   LABOR 
REU^TTONB   ACT 

SEC  503.  I  a)  Section  2  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  (49  Stat.  449)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence : 

(14)  The  term  prepaid  health  care  plan^ 
means  health  care  furnished  by  a  provider 
eligible  for  assistance  under  parts  A,  B,  or 
C,  of  title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act." 

(b)  Section  8(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  of  such  section  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  refuse  to  offer  his  employees  in 
any  collective  bargaining  agreement  contain- 
ing provisions  for  furnishing  a  health  care 
plan  to  such  employees,  the  option  of 
choosing  a  prepaid  health  care  plan  If  the 
prepaid  health  care  plan  (A)  Is  no  more 
costly  to  the  employer  than  any  other  plan 
provided  for  in  such  an  agreement,  and  (B) 
Is  available  in  the  area  in  which  the  employee 
resides.". 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistaint  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  193,  strike  out  line  11  through 
line  25.  and  on  page  194.  strike  out  lines  1 
through  5. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
included  as  an  amendment  in  the  final 
consideration  of  the  health  maintenance 
organization  bill.  It  deals  \\ith  man- 
dated multiple  choice.  It  was  included 
in  the  bill  as  an  amendment,  in  commit- 
tee executive  session,  but  we  have  en- 
coimtered  technical  problems  in  carrying 
through  the  thrust  of  that  amendment. 
We  have  talked  to  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  they  under- 
stood we  would  be  proposing  this  amend- 
ment. 

Therefore  I  move  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  cons«it  that  my  committee 
staff  member  on  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Charles  WoodrulT,  be  permitted 
to  be  present  on  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  measure. 

The  PREISLUING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Herbert  Jasper  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Murray  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of  this 

measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  measures,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Jay  Constantlne  and  Dr.  James 
Morgan,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticai.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  call  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  and  Resource 
Development  Act  of  1972  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Throughout  almost  a 
year  of  hearings  specifically  concerning 
health  maintenance  organizations,  and 
through    manj-    additional    months    of 
hearings    concerning    the    health    care 
crisis,  a  number  of  problems  related  to 
the  existing  manner  in  which  health  care 
services  are  delivered  have  come  to  light. 
The  Health  Matotenance  Organization 
and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1972. 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  contains  many 
provisions  intended  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  over  the  past  year  and  a 
half. 

In  his  1971  and  1972  messages  on 
health,  the  President  has  called  for  pas- 
sage of  legislation  intended  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  health  maintenance 
organizations.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  call  S.  3327  before  the  Senate  in  re- 
sponse to  that  request  on  the  part  of 
the  President. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  no  single  piece 
of  legislation  can  correct  the  many  prob- 
lems currently  existent  in  the  deliverj-  of 
health  care  services.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  identify 
problems  which  currently  exist  in  the 
health  care  industry  and  to  do  what  it 
can  to  alleviate  them.  I  believe  that  new 
Federal  legislation  should  represent  the 
most  progressive  and  most  considered 
thinking    available   at   the   time   of   its 
passage.  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  act  to  set  a  tone  which  can 
serve  as  a  benchmark  to  those,  in  and 
out  of  the  health  care  deliverj-  profes- 
sions, who  are  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  current  health  care  delivery 
system  and  in  elimination  of  the  many 
problems  currently  present  in  it.  For  that 
reason.  I  believe  Federal  legislation  must 
be  the  cutting  edge  of  innovation  and 
change  in  an  industry  critical  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people.  I  believe 
this  bill  represents  that  kind  of  change. 
The  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1972 
contains  provisions  intended  to  alleviate 
difficulties  the  committee  ha*  observed 
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In  the  organization,  availability,  accessi- 
bility, and  efficiency  of  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  in  urban  and  rtiral 
America. 

HKALTH    MAlNTINANOe    ORGANIZATIONS 

Title  I  of  S.  3327  provides  capital  as- 
sistance for  the  planning,  initial  develop- 
ment, and  initial  operation  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  in  urban 
areas.  In  addition,  grants  and  loans  to 
offset  the  costs  of  construction  of  am- 
bulatory facilities  are  included  In  this 
bill. 

Health     maintenance      organizations 
qualifying  for  support  under  the  terms  of 
this  legislation  would  represent  a  sub- 
stantial departure  from  the  existing  solo 
practice  fee-for-service  mode  of  the  de- 
livery of  health  services.  The  health  care 
industry,  now  overwhelmingly  cast  in  the 
fee-for-service  solo  practice  model,  pro- 
vides no  real  alternatives   to  the  con- 
sumer. At  the  present  time,  only  about 
five  million  Americans  are  able  to  re- 
ceive  services   through  health   mainte- 
nance   organizations    similar    to    those 
eligible   for  assistance  imder   the  pro- 
visions of  Utle  I  of  S.  3327.  The  intent 
of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  a  stimulus 
to  the  development  of  more  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  so  that  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  which  no  real  alterna- 
tive to  the  consumer  exists  can  be  modi- 
fled.  As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his 
1972  message  on  health, 

I  do  not  believe  that  HMOs  should  or  will 
entirely  replace  fee-for-service  ananclng. 
But  I  do  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  every- 
where available  so  that  families  will  have  a 
choice  between  these  methods. 


I  agree  with  the  president.  The  pro- 
visions of  S.  3327  are  designed  to  increase 
capital  support  for  health  maintenance 
organizations  so  that  we  can  move  away 
from  the  96.4  ratio  which  currently  exists 
between  fee-for-service  solo  practice  and 
health  maintenance  organizations. 

A  health  maintenance  organization,  as 
defined  in  title  I  of  the  bill  pending  before 
us,  has  many  inherent  advantages.  First, 
a  group  practice  arrangement,  required 
under  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  title  I 
of  this  bill,  will  enable  physicians  to  en- 
gage in  an  informal  ongoing  peer  review 
and  consultative  process  not  possible  to 
nearly  as  great  an  extent  when  providers 
are  geographically  separated. 

In    a    multispecialty    group    practice, 
such  as  that  described  In  the  definitions 
contained    in    this    title,    specialists    of 
many   types   are   available   on   site   for 
formal  and  informal  consultation  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  specific  patients. 
The  time  saved  by  doing  away  with  the 
necessity    for    referring    patients    to    a 
physician  located  at  some  distance  from 
the  referring  physician  will  greatly  facil- 
itate the  provision  of  high  quality  health 
care  to  patients  enrolled  in  health  main- 
tenance organizations.  Moreover,  a  mul- 
tispecialty group  practice  approach  will 
facilitate  the  integration  of  many  of  the 
new  and  emerging  types  of  health  pro- 
fessionals into  a  truly  effective  team  for 
the  delivery  of  health  care  services.  Such 
ajx  approach  wiU  go  far  in  Increasing  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  most 
highly  trained  and  moet  costly  members 
of  the  health  care  team. 


Another  advantage  to  a  multispecialty 
group  practice  approach  is  that  it  makes 
possible  the  compilation  of  a  single  med- 
ical record,  containing  the  notes  and 
comments  of  various  types  of  health  pro- 
fessionals who  have  seen  the  patient 
concerning  a  particular  illness,  in  a 
single  place.  A  single  unit  medical  record 
will  greatly  Improve  communications 
among  the  various  health  professionals 
respcaisible  for  the  care  of  a  patient  or 
group  of  patients. 

It  is  true  that  many  types  of  health 
care  organizations  exist  and  are  coming 
into  existence  in  response  to  growing 
national  concern  over  the  costs  and 
availability  of  health  care  services.  Many 
types  of  health  care  organizations  other 
than  those  which  would  qualify  under 
the  definitions  in  title  I  of  this  bill  al- 
ready exist  or  are  being  planned.  The 
purpose  of  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  is  to  provide  Federal 
capital  support  for  forms  of  health  care 
delivery  organizations  of  proven  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  steady  growth  of  multispecialty 
prepaid  group  practice  over  the  years, 
despite  the  inherent  expense  and  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  establishing  them, 
and  the  persistent  discrimination  against 
and  harrassment  of  these  organizations, 
both  legal  and  extralegal,  by  organized 
medicine,  is  testimony  to  their  effective- 
ness and  acceptability. 

In  the  view  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Federal  dollars 
shoiild  be  used  for  the  capital  support  of 
the  very  best  available  in  the  health  care 
field.  The  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion and  Resources  De\'elopment  Act  of 
1972  makes  Federal  dollars  available  for 
those  entities  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
committee,  are  the  best  available  at  the 
present  time. 

STTPPLIMINTAl,    HEALTH    MAINTXNANCB 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Support  for  the  capital  development 
of  a  much  broader  range  of  less  well 
proven  health  care  delivery  entities  is 
available  under  part  B  of  title  I  only  if 
the  number  of  applicants  eligible  imder 
the  more  rigorous  definitions  contained 
in  part  A  are  inadequate  to  utilize  all 
funds  available.  In  addition,  moneys  for 
the  purchase  of  services  from  a  broad 
variety  of  health  care  organizations  are 
provided  in  other  titles  of  the  bUl. 

For  purposes  of  this  legislation,  pri- 
ority in  Federal  capital  subsidy  is  pro- 
vided to  those  organizations  of  proven 
effectiveness,  and  those  organizations 
which  are  most  difficult  to  form,  which 
have  the  highest  capital  requirements, 
and  therefore  have  the  greatest  need  for 
outside  subsidization.  As  other  types  of 
health  care  delivery  orgsmizations  be- 
come established,  the  committee  will  be 
conducting  an  ongoing  review  of  their 
cost  and  effectiveness,  and  wiU  be  happy 
to  modify  this  or  any  future  legislation 
to  support  those  health  care  entities 
which  have  proven  their  value  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

Capital  support  for  experimentation 
with  new  types  of  health  care  delivery 
organizations  is  already  avsulable  under 
numerous  Public  Health  Service  Act  au- 


thorities. The  intent  of  title  I  of  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  and 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1972  is 
to  initiate  the  formation  of  multispecial- 
ty prepared  group  practice  forma  of 
health  maintenance  organizations.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  continue  to 
use  the  multiplicity  of  authorities  al- 
ready in  existence  for  experimentation 
with  other  forms  of  health  care  delivery 
organizations. 

HIALTH    SKRVICn:    ORGANIZATIONS RrRAL    ARRAS 

Title  n  of  this  bill  provided  support 
for    health    service    organizations,    in- 
tended to  help  relieve  the  unique  prob- 
lems of  health  care  delivery  in  nonurban 
areas.   Because   of   relatively  scattered 
populations  in  rural  areas,  in  the  view 
of  the  committee,  a  health  maintenance 
organization  as  defined  in  part  A  of  title 
I  of  this  bill  would  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  establish  in  a  rural  area.  For 
that  reason,  provisions  are  made  to  pro- 
vide capital  support  for  health  service 
organizations    in    rural    areas.    Health 
service  organizations  differ  from  health 
maintenance  organizations  in  that  great 
flexibility  is  permitted  for  the  structure 
and  range  of  health  services  provided. 
Under  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  this 
bin,  individual  practice  plans  would  be 
eligible  for  capital  support  in  rural  areas. 
The  cost  of  providing  health  care  serv- 
ices in  rural  areas  exceeds  that  in  urban 
areas  on  a  per  capita  basis  because  of 
the  problems  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication presented  by  attempting  to 
provide   health    care   services   in  rural 
areas.  For  that  reason.  Federal  capital 
subsidy  is  made  available  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  n  for  a  wide  variety  of 
types  and  forms  of  health  care  delivery 
organizations  which  would  qualify  under 
the  definition  of  a  health  service  orga- 
nization contained  within  this  legislation. 
The  range  of  services  required  in  this 
legislation   in   order   for   an   entity  to 
qualify  for  support  may  be  altered  In 
the  case  of  a  health  service  organization 
by  a  specific  waiver  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. This  provision  was  Included  as  a 
result    of    the    committee's    recognition 
that  persormel,  equipment,  and  facilitlea 
to  deliver  the  full  range  of  required  com- 
prehensive health  services  may  not  be 
available  in  rural  areas,  and  that  such 
a  requirement  might  therefore  stifle  the 
development  of  health  service  organiza- 
tions unless  the  flexibility  provided  by  a 
waiver  was  included  in  the  bill.  However, 
a  health  service  organization,  in  obtain- 
ing a  waiver,  must  provide  the  Secretary 
with   adequate   assurances   that   it  will 
work  toward  the  provision  of  a  full  range 
of    comprehensive    health    services   as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  range  of  comprehensive  health 
services,  which  are  required  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion and,  with  exception  of  the  waiver 
provision  in  title  n,  by  a  health  service 
organization,  are  somewhat  narrower 
than  that  included  in  S.  3327  as  intro- 
duced. Specifically,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
dental  services  for  adults  or  extended 
care  facility  services  to  be  provided  as 
part  of  a  basic  benefits  package.  These 
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expensive  services,  however  must  be  of- 
i^  as  a  high  option  benefit  to  the  en- 
mllees  of  an  HMO  or  HSO. 

r^  services,  included  in  the  definition 
of  comprehensive   health   services    and 
'4S  to  be  offered  by  mdOs  and 
mo's  include  only  those  services  which 
^u^tly  being  rendered  with  success 
^Td  for  a  reasonable  and  competitive 
oremium  cost  by  HMO's  at  t^e  Pnaent 
time  Some  witnesses  have  testified  tHat 
s«Trtces  such  as  mental  health  services. 
Seventive  dental  care  for  children,  and 
nrescrlption  drug  services,  could  not  be 
S^?^  by  an  HMO  and  HSO  without 
Dlaclng  it  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
Doubt  is  cast  upon  the  validity  of  these 
comments  when  one  realizes  that  each 
of  these  services  Is  being  delivered  by 
HMO's  at  the  present  time,  as  Is  detaUed 
as  part  of  the  committee's  hearing  rec- 
ord on  this  leglslatiom. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  that  the  Con- 
gress take  a  leadership  role  in  improving 
the  availability  and  comprehensiveness 
of  services  received  by  enroUees  of  plans 
subsidized  with  Federal  funds.  To  cite 
the  fact  that  many  existing  plans  do  not 
conform  to  what  the  committee  beUeves 
to  be  desirable  standards  at  the  present 
tune  is  an  inadequate  argument  against 
the  assumption  of  a  leadership  role  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  stimulating 
an  improvement  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  health  services  which  Americans 
receive.   I  beUeve   that   Federal   funds 
should  be  used  not  to  reinforce  the  status 
quo,  but  rather  to  lead  the  way  in  im- 
proving the  existing  health  care  delivery 
system.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
designed  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

AREA   HEALTH    ETTTCATION    AND   SERVICE   CTNTRRS 

Title  in  of  S.  3327  contatas  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  fund  area  health  educa- 
tion and  service  centers.  Throughout  our 
hearings,  both  in  Washington  and  last 
year  in  the  field,  it  became  evident  that 
the  urbanization  of  medical  education  in 
this  country  has  contributed  to  the  spars- 
ity  of  physicians  and  other  health  care 
personnel  in  rural  areas.  While  this  fac- 
tor is  certainly  not  the  only,  or  perhaps 
even  the  major,  cause  of  the  shortage  of 
health  care  personnel  in  rural  areas,  it  is 
a  contributory  factor  in  the  view  of  the 
committee.  During  the  visit  of  the  Hesdth 
Subcommittee  to  four  European  coun- 
tries last  fall,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  ways   in  which  some  *of  those 
countries  handled  the  problem  of  attract- 
ing health  care  personnel  to  rural  areas. 
One  of  the  most  effective  ways  in  which 
this  was  done  was  through  the  assign- 
ment of  health  care  personnel  in  train- 
ing to  rural  health  care  educational  fa- 
cilities and  health  care  delivery  facilities. 
Not  only  did  this  accomplish  the  goal  of 
placing  health  care  professionals  In  rural 
areas  on  a  temporary  basis,  but  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  significant  factor  In  en- 
couraging health  care  personnel  to  re- 
main in  rural  areas  after  the  completion 
of  their  training.  Programs  such  as  these 
help  to  reduce  the  sense  of  professional 
Isolation  felt  by  health  care  professionals 
in  rural  areas,  while  at  the  same  time 
accomplish  the  goal  of  providing  high 


quality  health  care  services  to  the  resi- 
dents of  those  areas. 

Title  m  of  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization    and   Resources    Devel{«)- 
ment  Act  of  1972  authorizes  grants  and 
loan  guarantees  to  subsidize  the  cost  of 
establishing  area  health  education  and 
service     centers     in     non-metropolitan 
areas.  University  health  centers,  regional 
medical   programs,    and   nonprofit   pro- 
vider groups  are  eligible  for  these  fimds. 
The  Intent  of  the  committee  in  establish- 
ing these  authorizations  is  to  encourage 
the  development  of  educational  facilities 
and  programs  in  areas  where  such  pro- 
grams do  not  now  exist.  It  is  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  that  such  programa 
shall  not  be  exclusively  educational  in 
nature,  but  shall  utilize  the  opportunity 
provided  by  their  existence  to  provide 
health  care  services  to  the  community  in 
which  they  are  located  where  this  is 
feasible.    'The    committee    realizes,    of 
course,  that  the  funding  for  such  health 
care  services  should  not  be  derived  from 
funds  intended  for  education  alone,  but 
should  be  derived  where  possible  from 
service  funds. 

Toward  that  end.  an  area  health  edu- 
cation, and  service  center  must  have  a 
written  agreement  with  a  health  service 
organization,  where  a  health  service  or- 
ganization exists  in  the  area  served  by 
the  area  health,  education,  and  service 
center,  and  must  make  its  facilities  and 
programs  available  to  all  licensed  pro- 
viders  who   are   eligible   for   assistance 
under  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act.  In 
the  area  served  by  the  center.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Impact  of  the  area  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  service  center  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  health  services  In  the  area  will  in 
this  way  be  maximized.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
committee  that  area  health,  education, 
and  service  centers  will  not  become  ivory 
towers   without  impact  or   Interaction 
upon  the  surrounding  community. 


OEMERAI,    PROVISIONS 


Title  in  of  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization    and    Resources    Develop- 
Act  of  1972  also  contains  various  general 
provisions.  Among  them  is  a  provision 
preempting    State    laws    which    restrict 
group  practice,  the  corporate  practice  of 
medicine,    or    other    conditions    which 
would  Impede  and  Inhibit  the  growth  of 
health       maintenance       organizations, 
health  service  organizations,  and  sup- 
plementary health  maintenance  organi- 
zations. The  history  of  innovation  in  the 
deUvery  of  health  care  has  been  one  of 
opposition,    harassment,    and    discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  organized  medi- 
cine toward  innovators.  Some  of  this  op- 
position has  become  manifest  in  State 
law.   As   of   May    1971.   22   States   con- 
tinued to  have  law  prohibiting  prepaid 
group    practice.    Section    1143    of    the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  and 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1972  pro- 
vides  for   Federal   preemption  of   such 
laws.  The  committee  recognizes  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  laws  were  originaJly 
intended  as  controls  over  the  quality  of 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Therefore,  in 
order  for  any  provider  of  health  care 
services  to  qualify  for  the  preemption 
provisions  of  this  legislation,  that  pro- 


vider must  have  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Qualtty  Health  Care  Aasur- 
ance.  established  in  title  IV  of  this  bill. 
This  requirement  was  written  into  ffiita 
legislation  by  the  committee  in  order  to 
assure  consumers  of  health  care  serv- 
ices that  those  services  will  be  of  high 
quality. 

Another   Important  preemption  pro- 
vided in  the  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization and  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1972  is  that  a«ainst  advertising  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  enrollees.  The 
committee  believes  that  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  health  service  or- 
ganizations,   and    suppl«nental    health 
maintenance  organizatlonB  must  be  al- 
lowed to  attempt  to  recruit  enrollees  to 
at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  commer- 
cial health  insurance  plans.  To  pnAiblt 
them  from  doing  so,  as  Is  the  case  in 
many    States,    would    9«1oasly    Impair 
their  ability  to  grow.  The  committee  be- 
Ueves that  private  insurance  plans  which 
advertise  for  the  recruitment  of  sub- 
scribers, and  then  reimburse  providers 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  are  to  effect 
acting  as  the  agents  of  those  providers 
electing  to  practice  In  the  fee-for-service 
mode.  It  sees  no  reason  why  pr^jald 
health  care  organizations,  as  long  as  ade- 
quate quality  assurances  can  be  provided, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis. 

The  preemption  of  State  law  regard- 
ing the  corporate  or  group  practice  of 
medicine  is  not  without  precedent.  Title 
IV  of  PubUc  Law  91-515  estaWished  au- 
thority for  group  practice  and  authtnized 
eligible  carriers  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefit  Act  to  underwrite 
prepaid  group  practice  without  regard  to 
certain  State  restrictions.  In  a  sense,  this 
provision  of  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  is  simply  a  broadening 
of  that  general  principle. 

Another  provision  contained  In  title 
m  of  this  bill  authorizes  capitation 
grants  to  enable  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations, supplemental  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  and  health  service 
organizations  to  serve  medically  indigent 
and  high-risk  individuals  in  instances 
where  aU  other  source  of  financing  for 
such  services  has  been  utilized.  Through- 
out the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  Health 
Subcommittee  has  heard  of  many  in- 
stances where  adequate  health  care  could 
not  be  obtained  because  of  inadequate 
financial  resources  despite  existing  m- 
surance  mechanisms. 

For  that  reason,  the  committee  has 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  funds, 
falUng  into  two  categories:  The  first  is 
for  the  subsidization  of  the  costs  of  pre- 
miums in  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization, health  service  organization,  or 
supplementary  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization, when  all  other  sources  of 
funding,  both  public  and  private,  have 
been  exhausted.  The  committee  has  pro- 
vided this  form  of  subsidy  for  two  rea- 
sons First  of  all.  It  wishes  to  underscore 
Its  view  that  in  utUizing  pubUc  funds  for 
the  developmental  assistance  of  health 
maintenance  organizations,  health  serv- 
ice organizations,  and  supplemental 
health  maintenance  organizations,  the 
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committee  believes  it  has  an  obligation 
to  assist  those  Incapable  of  meeting  the 
costs  of  services  in  such  organizations. 
Second,  the  committee  wishes  to  en- 
courage the  enrollment  of  individuals  in 
organized  systems  of  health  care  deliv- 
ery. The  committee  believes  that  such 
organized  systems  of  health  care  delivery 
will  be  capable  of  giving  higher  quality 
health  care  at  much  lower  coets  than 
is  true  In  a  relatively  dlsorgsuilzed  sys- 
tem. 

The  second  form  of  subsidy  available 
under  this  provision  Is  to  enable  the 
health  maintenance  organization,  health 
service  organization,  or  supplemental 
health  maintenance  organization  to 
maintain  the  open  enrollment  policy  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Two  practices,  prevalent  in  the  private 
insurance  industry,  make  it  diflttcult  for 
individuals  with  a  history  of  chronic  or 
recurrent  illness,  or  who  in  the  opinion 
of  the  insurer  stand  a  chance  of  requir- 
ing unusually  high  numbers  of  health 
care  services,  to  obtain  adequate  insur- 
ance coverage. 

These  two  practices  are  related.  The 
first  is  called  skimming.  Skimming  is 
the  practice  whereby  an  insurance  com- 
pany may  refuse  to  provide  such  an  In- 
dividual with  Insurance  coverage  effec- 
tively skimming  only  the  best  risks  for 
Insurance  coverage,  enabling  the  com- 
pany to  offer  lower  rates.  The  second 
practice  is  called  experience  rating. 

Experience    rating    is    the    practice 
wherein  an  individual  with  a  high  "risk" 
of  utilizing  health  care  services  is  charged 
a  higher  premium  rate  than  are  indlvid. 
uals  or  a  group  of  individuals  with  a  low 
risk  of  utilizing  services.  In  this  way,  the 
insurance  company  attempts  to  pay  for 
Uie  cost  of  providing  a  high  number  of 
services  by  levying  an  additional  pre- 
mium on  the  user  of  high  number  of 
services.  Most  often,  a  high  utilizer  of 
services  is  an  individual  with  a  chronic 
or  recurrent  illness,  who  is  generally  less 
well  able  to  pay  for  his  services  than 
others. 

The  comnuttee  believes  both  of  these 
practices  to  be  undesirable,  and  to  be 
antithetic  to  the  purpose  and  principles 
of  insurance  coverage  and  risk  sharing. 
For  that  reason,  this  legislation  requires 
that    any    organization    qualifying    for 
assistance  maintain  a  community  rating 
policy;   that  is,  must  charge  the  same 
premium  to  all  of  its  enroUees,  and  main- 
tain open  enrollment.  Open  enrollment 
menns  that  tlie  organization  must  accept 
erj-ollees  in  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
ply up  to  its  capacity,  without  regard  to 
the  applicant's  prior  health  care  historj'. 
The  committee  realizes  that  both  of 
these  requirements  place  organizations 
qualifying  for  assistance  under  this  legis- 
lation at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
the  commercial  industry  which  need  not 
adhere  to  these  requirements.  For  that 
reason,  the  Secretary  has  been  author- 
ized to  subsidize  organizations  qualifying 
for  assistance  under  this  legislation  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the 
required  open  enrollment  policy.  If  an 
eligible  applicant  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  legislation  can  demon- 
strate to  the  Secretary  that  a  continua- 


tion of  an  open  enroll meiU,  policy  wiU  re- 
sult in  a  premium  increase,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  that 
organization  equal  in  amount  to  the 
amount  required  to  prevent  such  a  gen- 
eral premium  increase. 

COMMISSION  ON  aUALTTY  HSALTH  CAR* 

ASSURANCE 

Mr.  President,  problems  of  the  deter- 
mination of  quality  in  health  care  serv- 
ices far  transcend  lack  of  current  knowl- 
edge or  lack  of  competence  on  the  part 
of  a  particular  provider.  In  my  opinion, 
the  absence  of  agreed  apon  norms  and 
standards  for  quality  health  care  on  a 
national  scale  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  difficulties  currently  being  experi- 
enced  by   the   administrators   of   public 
health  care  programs  in  determining  just 
what     constitutes     appropriate     health 
care  services  in  a  given  situation.  I  fully 
appreciate    the    unique    and    important 
position  an  individual  health  care  pro- 
vider must  play  in  determining  the  ap- 
propriateness of  services  for  a  particular 
patient  in  a  particular  instance.  How- 
ever, the  importance  of  the  role  of  that 
provider   cannot   justify   th?   continued 
absence  of  generalizable  standards  relat- 
ing to  the  inputs,  process,  or  utilization 
characteristics  of  health  care  services, 
nor  to  the  virtual  absence  of  a  capability 
to  relate  the  process  of  medical  care  to 
the  results  of  that  process  on  the  health 
of  the  patient. 

Licensure  standards  vary  from  State 
to  SUte.  despite  the  existence  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  a 
private  certification  board.  Despite  this 
fact,  reciprocity  exists  in  licensure  be- 
tween most  States.  The  impact  of  this 
situation  is  that  despite  varying  require- 
ments for  licensure  from  State  to  State 
in  the  health  professions,  many  licensed 
health  providers  can  obtain  licenses  in 
other  States  simply  by  reciprocity. 

No  reason  exists  for  the  continuation 
of  this  situation  in  the  health  profes- 
sions. Unlike  law  or  certain  other  profes- 
sions, there  is  no  justification  for  re- 
gional variation  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Although  the  incidence  of  disease 
may  vary  from  place  to  place  and  the 
population  of  patients  may  vary  from 
place  to  place,  medicine  is  a  universal 
art  and  science. 

I  believe  providers  of  health  care  serv- 
ices throughout  the  coimtry  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an 
effort  intended  to  increase  the  body  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  long  range  im- 
pact of  their  practices  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  compare  their  modes  of  practice 
with  those  of  providers  in  other  parts  of 
this  cotmtry. 

For  that  reason,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Quality  Health  Care  Assur- 
ance, 

The  intent  of  the  committee  in  au- 
thorizing the  establishing  of  such  a  Com- 
mission is  to  promote  the  assurance  of 
quality  health  care  practices.  Invest  In 
the  accumulation  of  additional  knowl- 
edge about  the  practices  of  health  care 
professions  in  this  country  and  the  re- 
sults of  those  practices,  and  to  provide 
assurances  that  consumers  have  an  op- 
portunity to  become  Involved  in  many  of 
the  major  pohcy  aspects  of  the  provision 


of  health  care  services  which  they  pur- 
chase and  which  they  receive. 

The  Commission  as  authorized  in  title 
rv  of  this  bUl  would  consist  of  11  mem- 
bers and  would  be  an  Independent 
Agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  Of 
those  1 1  members,  four  at  any  given  time 
must  be  consumers  unrelated  to  the 
health  care  industry.  The  remaining 
seven  must  be  professionals  drawn  from 
health  care  disciplines.  The  committee 
intends  that  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
fessional membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  representative  of  various  aspects 
of  the  health  care  industry. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate standards  relating  to  the  quali- 
fications and  characteristics  of  personnel 
and  facilities.  This  authority  is,  in  the 
committee's  view,  closely  related  to  the 
preemption  of  State  law  authorized  in 
title  m.  It  is  intended  that  the  Commis- 
sion, in  promulgating  such  input  stand- 
ards, shall  attend  to  the  functions  of 
State  laws  preempted  imder  the  provi- 
sion of  this  legislation. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that 
the  Commission  shall  engage  in  the  de- 
termination of  how  the  health  profes- 
sions should  be  practiced.  It  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  engage  in  capricious  or  ar- 
bitrary standard  setting  concerning 
health  care  practices.  However,  the  com- 
mittee beheves  it  to  be  essential  that  the 
Commission  be  allowed  to  assure  quality, 
and  to  effectively  monitor  health  care 
practices  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to 
eventually  determine  and  formulate  cri- 
teria for  what  constitutes  good  health 
care  practices,  and  to  identify  reasons  for 
deviation  from  good  health  care  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  providers  and  con- 
sumers alike. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ascer- 
tain that  a  provider,  in  order  to  become 
eligible  for  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion have   an   approved  quality   health 
care   assurance  system..  No  attempt  is 
made  to  describe  the  nature  of  that  sys- 
tem in  this  legislation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  committee's  desire  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  hiclud- 
ing  varying  types  of  health  care  pro- 
fessionaLs  and  consumes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  quality  health  care  assiu-ance 
system.  It  is  intended  by  the  committee 
that  the  quaUty  health  care  assurance 
system  be  locally  determined  and  oper- 
ated, in  comphance  with  general  criteria 
estabUshed  by  the  Conunlssion.  It  is  an- 
ticipated  by   the   committee   that  such 
quality  health  care  assurance  systems 
will  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  It  is  the 
committee's   wish,   however,   that  sudi 
systems  be  able  to  comply  with  the  uni- 
form reporting  requirements,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Conamission  to  gather  and 
compUe  daU  which  will  make  the  esUO- 
lishment  of  norms  for  health  care  prac- 
tices possible. 

The  Commission  is  further  directed  to 
utilize  the  information  gathered  from  the 
quality  health  care  assurance  systems  as 
well  as  the  medical  malpractice  arbitoa- 
tion  systems  authorized  later  in  the  title, 
to  compUe  information  relathig  to  health 
care  practices  throtighout  the  country _« 
Is  then  directed  to  establish,  after  ade- 
quate   hearings,    statistical   norms  ae- 
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scribing  those  practices,  and  is  author- 
Ued  to  investigate  Instances  in  which 
significant  deviation  from  those  norma 
is  observed. 

In  this  way,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  body  of  knowledge  can  be 
established  which  will  lend  itself  to  the 
formation  of  standmrds  within  the  health 
care  field.  . 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Conunission, 
although  requiring  many  years  in  the 
accomplishment,  will  be  to  relate  the 
processes  of  medical  care  to  the  results  of 
those  processes. 

The  Commission  is  fiuther  authorized 
to  enforce  the  rather  rigorous  consumer 
participation  and  consumer  disclosure 
requirements  of  this  legislatlraa.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  the  consumer, 
who  is  the  purchaser  and  recipient  of  the 
health  care  services,  should  have  the 
greatest  possible  voice  to  how  and  under 
what  circumstances  those  services  are  to 
be  delivered.  It  Is  hoped  by  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Commission  will  assist  In  the 
accomplishment  of  this  goal. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  Issue 
certification  to  health  care  providers 
meeting  its  requirements  regarding 
standards,  the  operation  of  approved 
quality  health  care  assurance  systems, 
and  consumer  disclosure.  Certification  by 
the  Commission  will  be  prerequisite  to 
eligibility  for  any  assistance  under  this 
legislation  or  anv  future  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 

In  addition,  any  provider,  whether  an 
applicant  for  Federal  fimds  or  not,  may 
voluntarily  seek  Commission  certifica- 
tion. In  return,  any  certified  provider 
\v111  receive  a  quality  health  care  initia- 
tive award,  equal  in  amotmt  to  2  percent 
of  his  annual  gross  receipts,  designed  to 
offset  the  costs  of  compliance  with  the 
Commission  requirements,  such  as  rec- 
ordkeeping, bookkeeping,  and  reporting. 
No  provider  shall  be  eligible  for  the  pre- 
emption of  State  law,  the  medical  mal- 
practice reinsurance  protection  or  fed- 
erally supervised  medical  malpractice 
arbitration  procedvu-es  unless  he  is  a  cer- 
tified provider  of  health  care  under  the 
provisions  of  this  leglslaticm. 

In  this  way,  it  is  intended  to  stimu- 
late the  participation  of  all  health  care 
providers  in  the  quahty  assurance  pro- 
gram on  a  volimtary  basis.  It  is  only 
through  participation  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  all  health  care  providers  that  an 
accurate  assessment  can  be  made  of  the 
quality  of  health  care  In  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  Adequate  evidence  al- 
ready exists  that  the  quality  of  health 
care  services  In  this  coimtry  is,  at  best, 
spotty. 

This  legislation  additionally  provides 
for  State  standards  for  quality  health 
care  assurance.  If  a  State  can  promulgate 
standards  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  As- 
surance and  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  can  offset  the  costs  of  enforcing 
such  standards,  it  may  do  so  in  lieu  of 
direct  Federal  administration  of  the 
quality  assurance  program. 

MEDICAL    MAI.PR.\CTICE 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  provides  for 
the  arbitration  of  medical  malpractice 
disputes,  the  Umitation  of  contingency 


fees  in  such  arbitration  proceedings,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  medical 
malpractice  reinsurance  program.  These 
provisions  are  most  important  reforms 
to  assure  stability  and  equity  In  this  vital 
area  for  both  the  provider  of  care  and 
the  patient. 

Medical  malpractice  litigation  has  be- 
come an  onerous  and  protracted  means 
to  resolve  medical  malpractice  disputes. 
The  costs  are  escalating  with  less  and 
less  of  the  medical  Insurance  premium 
dollar  going  to  compensate  Uie  Injured 
party.  The  delays  in  resolving  such  dis- 
putes average  up  to  4  V3  years  from  Initial 
filing  of  a  suit.  Litigation  has  failed 
to  provide  an  efBclent  means  to  achieve  a 
lair  result  for  all  concerned. 

Arbitration  is  an  efficient  and  effective 
method  to  resolve  such  disputes.  High 
costs  and  long  time  delays  are  avoided 
The  procedure  may  be  held  in  any  site 
convenient  to  aU  parties.  There  is  no 
need  for  extensive  legal  procedures  since 
rules  and  procedures  governing  court- 
room htigation  are  inapphcable.  Arbitra- 
tion has  proved  successful  in  severtd  dif- 
ferent programs  including  the  Ross-Loos 
medical  group  for  the  past  40  years,  and 
I  believe  will  be  most  effective  in  the 
HMO  and  HSO  setting. 

Litigation  of  medical  malpractice 
claims  has  not  been  an  effective  method 
to  monitor  quality  health  care  standards 
in  the  i.>ast.  Arbitration  as  conceived  in 
this  bill  would  be  a  most  important  moni- 
tor of  health  care  practice.  Arbitration 
IS  under  the  aegis  of  the  commission  on 
quality  health  care  assurance  and  is 
closely  related  to  the  fimctions  of  the 
commission.  The  commission  will  use  the 
findings  in  settlement  and  arbitration 
proceedings  to  evaluate  health  care  and 
pwovide  data  for  establishing  criteria  and 
standards  for  quality  health  care.  Be- 
cause arbitration  findings  are  to  be  used 
for  devrfoping  such  standards  which  ulti- 
mately will  be  incorporated  in  the  cri- 
teria for  certification,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  providers  be  certified  in  order 
to  participate  in  arbitration.  With  certi- 
fication, arbitration  infomation  will  be 
an  important  feedback  mechanism  to  the 
providers. 

Arbitration  will  not  only  provide  an 
expeditious  method  for  the  resolution 
of  medical  malpractice  disputes,  but  will 
also  \x  an  important  means  to  assess  and 
improve  the  quaUty  of  health  care.  In 
such  a  context  the  provider  of  care  should 
be  certified  by  the  Commission  so  that 
arbitration  will  be  an  effective  mecha- 
nism for  insuring  better  medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Labcw 
and  PubUc  Welfare  accepted  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  contingency  fees  of  attor- 
neys in  those  cases  of  medical  malprac- 
tice disputes  which  go  to  settlement  or 
arbitration  within  a  Health  Maintenance 
Organization. 

This  provision,  offered  by  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  merits  strong  support,  for 
it  is  crucial  to  coimter  the  escalating 
costs  of  medical  malpractice  disputes 
and  their  settlement.  I  believe  limita- 
tion of  cc«itingency  fees  is  most  appro- 
priate in  the  arbitration  setting  since 
the  need  for  extensive  pretrial  prepara- 
tion for  litigation  in  the  courtroom  Is 
avoided. 


The  Commission  on  QuaUty  Health 
Care  Assursmce  shall  be  responsible  for 
monitoring  all  flndmgs  of  the  arbitra- 
tion of  settlemwit  proceeding  and  the 
corresponding  contingent  fee  arrange- 
ments of  the  attorneys  and  their  client*. 
An  excellent  opportunity  Is  provided 
the  Commission  to  evaluate  the  witire 
process  and  establish  important  criteria 
and  standards  In  this  area.  Because  the 
CcKnmission  shall  have  such  an  Impor- 
tant role  imder  this  provision.  It  is  most 
imiDortant  hat  arbitration  and  the  limi- 
tation of  contingency  fees  be  available 
only  to  those  providers  of  care  who  have 
obtained  a  certificate  of  compliance  from 
the  Commission.  These  provisions  are 
closely  related  to  Issues  of  quahty  health 
care  and  programs  to  be  provided  only 
to  those  who  have  obtained  the  certifi- 
cate of  compliance. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  complement  to  the 
arbitration  and  contingent  fee  Umita- 
tions  provisions  in  this  bill  and  to  assure 
a  measure  of  stability  in  medical  mal- 
practice insurance,  I  strongly  support 
the  provision  for  a  Federal  medical  mal- 
practice reinsturance  program. 

This  program  responds  to  the  serious 
need  for  stability  in  medical  malpractice 
insurance  which  has  lacked  a  strong  l)ase 
of  backup  support  in  the  reinsurance 
area.  Lack  of  such  support  has  been  a 
significant  factor  in  cancellation  of  med- 
ical malpractice  insurance  policies  for 
entire  States  and  locaUties  as  well  as  to 
individual  practitioners.  By  establishing 
a  Federal  reinsurance  program  of  sup- 
port and  controls,  the  result  should  be 
stability  and  reduced  costs  for  the  pro- 
vider of  care. 

To  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  reinsur- 
ance program,  the  provider  of  care  must 
obtain  a  certificate  of  compliance  from 
the  Commission  which  is  responsible  for 
administering  this  program.  1  strongly 
support  this  precedent  condition  of  cer- 
tification, for  I  do  not  beheve  this  pro- 
gram should  be  available  to  those  pro- 
viders who  may  not  be  meeting  the 
quality  health  care  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission.  I  believe  it  is 
most  reasonable  that  all  pronders,  from 
the  individual  practitioner  to  the  HMO 
or  HSO,  be  eligible  for  such  reinsurance 
protection  by  simply  obtaining  certifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  arbitration,  the  limita- 
tion of  contingency  fees  and  the  rein- 
surance program  as  provided  in  this  bill 
merit  strong  support  to  implement  re- 
form In  a  vital  health  care.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance,  these  measm-es 
would  not  only  significantly  improve  an 
area  of  critical  concern  to  providers  of 
care  and  patients,  but  also  establish  the 
wherewithal  to  monitor  health  care 
standards.  Certification  as  a  condition 
precedent  for  the  provider  of  care  to 
qualify  for  such  programs  Is  eminently 
fair  and  reasonable.  I  believe  providers 
of  care  wlU  welcome  the  evaluation  pro- 
vided by  the  Commission  as  vital  assist- 
ance in  developing  and  maintaining  high 
standards  of  health  care,  which  is  a 
goal  we  all  share. 

Mr.  President,  title  V  of  S.  3327  amends 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
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Delivery  as  a  separate  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  Institute's  mission  will  be  to  carry 
out  an  accelerated  multidisciplinary 
R.  <i  D.  effort  to  Improve  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  care  in  the  Nation. 
Title  V  also  authorizes  up  to  eight 
research  centers,  two  national  special 
emphasis  centers,  a  health  care  tech- 
nology center,  and  a  health  care  manage- 
ment center. 

The  total  amo\mt  of  money  author- 
ized by  title  V  of  the  bill  both  for  the 
Institute  and  the  centers  is  $155  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  $185  million  for  ttscal 
year  1974,  and  $240  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  This  is  a  total  authorization  of  $580 
million. 

A  21-member  national  advisory  coun- 
cil on  health  care  delivery  is  also  author- 
ized by  the  committee's  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  the  Institute  on  the 
development,  priorities,  and  execution  of 
the  program.  ,  ^^  ^ 

Since  World  War  n,  the  United  States 
has  invested  approximately  $20  billion 
in  biomedical  research.  This  investment 
has  produced  many  dividends  in  terms  of 
major  medical  breakthroughs  and  has 
made  the  Nation  preeminent  in  the  world 
in  respect  to  biomedical  research. 

On    the    other    hand,    comparatively 
small  Investments  have  been  made  in 
research  and  development  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  care.   Appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1972  contrast  the  Nations  invest- 
ment in  biomedicsil  research  as  compared 
to  the  health  care  delivery  research.  The 
fiscal  year  1972  budget  for  the  NTH,  the 
Federal  Government's  principal  biomedi- 
cal research  organization,  was  $2.2  bU- 
lion   whUe  the  budget  for  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and 
Development  was  only  $62  milUon.  This 
great  disparity  may  help  to  account  for 
this  nation's  preeminence  in  biomedical 
research  and  our  lack  of  understanding 
concerning  the  deficiencies  in  the  present 
delivery  system.  The  gap  between  what 
we  know  and  what  we  practice  is  one 
which  grows  wider  each  day.  The  Ameri- 
can people  marvel  at  the  miracle-like 
heart  transplants  which  are  largely  the 
result  of  this  Nation's  enormous  invest- 
ment in  biomedical  research.   Regret- 
tably, these  kinds  of  achievements  are 
not  matched  in  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  health  care.  For  mil- 
lions of  Americans  health  care  is  either 
not  available  at  aU.  Is  inaccessible,  and/ 
or  Is  not  affordable. 

To  develop  the  means  and  methods  to 
deliver  the  results  of  medical  research 
and  the  know-how  to  our  citizens  where- 
ever  they  live  at  a  price  they  can  afford 
is  the  principal  health  task  facing  this 
soon-to-be-establlshed  National  Insti- 
tute on  Health  Care  Delivery. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  in 
very  strong  terms  that  the  mandate  given 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  will  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
out  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  the  activities  of  the  Institute  be 
undertaken  In  a  prudent  and  orderly 
manner.  The  dual  goals  of  the  Institute 
are  to  enhance  the  breadth  and  effective- 


ness of  health  services  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  Nation  through  an  ex- 
pansion of  available  funds  and  through 
the  transfer  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Develop- 
ment to  the  Institute  and  to  create  a 
capability  to  carry  out  health  policy 
research,  development,  and  training 
through  the  staff  of  the  Institute. 

While  this  innovative  approach  to  pol- 
icy research  and  formulation  is,  in  my 
view,  urgently  needed  and  deserving  of 
support,   there   are   serious   constraints 
which  will  plague  this  effort.  These  con- 
straints are ;  First,  there  is  in  the  Nation 
essentially  no  tradition  of  health  policy 
research  and  development  and  no  suit- 
able model  upon  which  to  base  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  complex  large  and  multi- 
faceted  R.  &  D.  effort.  Second,  there  is  in 
the  Nation  essentially  no  body  of  experi- 
enced managers  to  iniiially  head  up  an 
effort  of  the  magnitude  the  committee's 
bill  ultimately  envisions.  Third,  there  is 
in  the  Nation  a  critical  shortage  of  quali- 
fied   professional    personnel    in    respect 
to  the  broad-based  functions  of  the  In- 
stitute and,  therefore,  the  recruitment 
of  adequate  numbers  of  such  persons  will 
be  arduous. 

Given  these  formidable  constraints,  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a 
complete  analogj-  between  this  proposed 
Institute  and  the  ongoing  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  When  the  NTH  was 
established  in  1937.  there  was  a  large 
pool  of  well-trained  biomedical  research- 
ers  who   were   then    constrained   prin- 
cipally by  the  lack  of  money  and  re- 
sources with  which  to  carry  out  high- 
level  biomedical  research.  At  that  time 
there  was  also  a  large  body  of  potential 
Investigators  eager   fcff   training   if   re- 
sources could  be  made  available.  Such  is 
not  the  case  in  health  policy  research  to- 
day, in  which  there  is  only  a  small  body 
of   practitioners    from   economics,   law. 
medicine,  social  sciences,  and  so  forth, 
which  has  specialized  in  the  conduct  of 
the  kinds  of  efforts  which  are  intended  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Institute. 

It  believe  that,  if  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Health  Care  Delivery 
are  to  be  successful,  priorities  must  be 
set  which  will  take  cognizance  of  these 
constraints.  For  example,  the  small  num- 
ber of  qualified  poUcy  analysts  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  only  a  few  centers 
of  excellence  are  pos»ible  at  the  outset 
of  the  Institute's  activities.  I  also  urge 
that  the  Institute  devote  a  major  share 
of  its  effort  to  the  creation  of  a  major 
Intramural  health  care  research  effort, 
analogous  to  the  Clinical  Center  of  the 
NIH. 

I  also  urge  the  establishment  within 
the  Institute  of  a  specific  unit  charged 
with  supporting  and  developing  training 
programs  and  training  centers  for  health 
policy  and  health  care  research  work- 
ers. The  expansion  of  trained  manpower 
in  this  area  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
viability  of  the  Institute's  long-term  pro- 
gram. 

I  further  urge  that  the  Institute  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  give  serious  thought  to  the 
relationships  between  the  Institute's  pro- 
gram and  the  Lister  Hill  Center  for  Bio- 


medical Communications  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Department  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine. 

In  summary.  I  want  to  stress  that  the 
Initial  years  of  operation  of  the  Institute 
will  be  critical  In  respect  to  long-term 
success  or  failure  of  It  and  that  the  de- 
cisions which  are  taken  In  respect  to 
these  initial  years'  activities  should  be 
made  with  the  greatest  possible  care, 
commonsense.  and  vision. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  just 
briefly  mention  the  relationship  between 
the  National  Institute  on  Health  Care 
Delivery  and  the  CommlsBion  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance,  established  by 
title  IV  of  the  committee's  bill.  With- 
out question,  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  viith  which  the  Commission 
wUl  have  its  greatest  concern  and  inter- 
8w;tion  wlU  be  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  need  for 
close  and  cooperative  working  relation- 
ships between  the  Commission  and  HEW 
is  made  greater  by  the  provisions  of  Utle 
V  of  the  committee's  bill  which  author- 
ize the  creation  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Health  Care  Delivery.   Accordingly, 
the  committee  has  mandated  enumerous 
sections  contained  within  title  V  of  the 
bill  that  the  activities  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery  be  car- 
ried out  In  coordination  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance.  In  this  respect, 
the  committee  considers  the  Commission 
and  the  Institute  to  be  essential  to  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  the  mandate  of 
S    3327  and  further  considers  that  the 
relationship    between    the    Commlsslai 
and  the  Institute  must  be  compatible. 
While  some  of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Institute  are  intimately 
related  to  one  another.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  in  no  way  can  or  shouW 
either  the  Commission  or  the  Instlt^^  be 
viewed  as  duplicative  ol  the  other.  Both 
are  essentisd. 

Mr    President,  the  pendmg  measure 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  with  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation.   There    are    different   pro- 
visions which  have  been  of  concern  to 
different  members  of  the  committee.  It  is 
an   extremely   expansive,    far-reacMng, 
and  significant  piece  of  legislation.  When 
enacted,  it  wlU  provide  the  basis  for 
establishing  health  facilities  as  w^as 
services  to  the  American  people  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  It  will  result  in 
higher  quaUty  health  care  for  all  our 
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This  legislation  and  the  health  mM- 
power  legislation  represent  two  of  the 
most  important  efforts  made  by  Congress 
in  addressing  itself  to  the  health  care 
crisis. 

When  passed  and  implemented,  toe 
third  aspect  of  the  health  care  crisis  wUl 
be  addressed— the  financing  mechanism. 
It  will  be  one  thing  if  we  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  well-trained  health  man- 
power, and  If  we  are  able  to  build  vanous 
health  facilities  in  urban  and  niru 
America;  yet  if  people  are  not  able  w 
use  those  services  or  those  faciliti^  oe- 
cause  of  some  kind  of  financial  hart- 
ship,  we  will  still  have  failed,  I  believe, 
to  meet  our  responsibility  to  assure  van 


to  this  great  country  of  ours.  quaUty 
health  care  will  be  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  a  price  they  can  afford 
to  pay  We  have  tried  to  address  our- 
■elves  in  a  modest  way  to  that  problem. 
The  intent  of  this  blU  Is  to  provide 
quality  medical  care  in  urban  and  rural 
areas;  it  provides  financial  assistance  to 
those  commimi ties  that  need  it,  and  gives 
them  assistance  in  developing  their 
HMO's  and  SHO's. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  here  is  to 
establish  for  the  first  time  a  commission 
on  quality  control.  We  have  brought  the 
neighborhood  resident,  hopefully,  into 
the  health  delivery  system.  We  have 
esUblished,  as  well,  a  system  by  which 
the  facilities  can  be  created  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  high  quality  care 
can  be  delivered.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
represents  the  combined,  best  judgments 
of  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  in 
the  health  area.  It  is  an  Important  step 
forward  in  trying  to  meet  one  of  the 
very  important  needs  of  the  American 
people — decent  health  care. 

As  this  time,  I  am  prepared  to  consider 
any  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.   President.   I   have 
joined  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy;   now  for  some  years  in 
tr>-ing  to  bring  us  to  the  present  stage 
with  respect  to  health  care  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  did  that,  first,  because  of 
a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  my 
own  people  in  New  York  State — which 
comprises  almost  10  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
entire  United  States.   Second,   because. 
having  been  for  some  years  in  the  coex- 
istence, competition  struggle,  cold  war, 
with  the  Communists  since  I  first  came  to 
Congress  immediately  after  World  War 
n,  I  have  have  been  so  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  when  we  boil  it  all  down, 
the  only  thing  the  Russians  have  really 
offered  their  people  is  universal  health 
care.  Other  than  that,  there  is  not  a  thing 
I  can  discover  in  which  we  not  only  out- 
rank them  but  also  outclass  them;  yet, 
it  has  taken  us  so  long,  and  is  still  tak- 
ing us  a  long  time,  to  get  to  the  point 
where  we  can  really  effectively  challenge 
them. 

We  challenged  their  quality.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  But  we  do  not, 
as  yet.  effectively  have  imiversality.  That 
is  the  fundamental  purpose. 

Of  course,  the  second  step  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Massaw;husetts  has  properly 
described  as  a  three-phase  effort,  the  first 
phase  is  to  supply  the  personnel.  We  have 
bills  on  that.  And  the  health  provision. 
I  had  a  health  bill  on  the  health  provi- 
sions. Then  there  is  nursing. 

Now  the  effort  is  to  supply  the  means 
through  which  health  care  may  be  deliv- 
ered the  most  efficiently,  especially  as 
we  have  learned  that  health  maintenance 
is  even  more  important  than  health  care 
in  terms  of  the  economy  and  effectiveness 
for  the  people. 

Our  struggle  is  to  keep  the  people  well, 
as  well  as  to  cure  them  when  they  are 
ill.  Really,  that  is  the  new  concept  of 
medicine  today,  to  keep  the  people  well. 
Thus,  I  am  deeply  gratified  that  we  are 
finally  here. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  also  with  this 
particular  measure,  that  it  is  the  second 


leg  of  a  three-legged  stool  on  which  I 
hope  the  American  people  will  ultimately 
be  able  to  sit  comfortably  with  respect  to 
health  care.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  one 
other  point,  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  mentioned  but  which, 
uniquely  I  suppose,  would  lie  in  my  mouth 
to  say,  and  that  is  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  the  sponsorship  of  this  measure, 

I  joined  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  developing  it.  It 
was  part  of  my  national  health  scheme, 
as  it  is  part  of  his.  Here  we  found  com- 
mon ground.  It  is  interesting  that  in  the 
committee,  on  the  whole,  there  was  no 
dissent  with  the  fundamental  purpose, 
although  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr,  Dominick)  has  some  views 
about  a  certain  kind  of  HMO,  a  supple- 
mental HMO — which  vfe  will  deal  with 
with  respect  to  his  amendment. 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  we 
are  still  leaving  entirely  open  all  options 
on  financing  national  health  care,  or  on 
even  the  university  of  its  provisions  in- 
sofar as  the  Government  has  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  it  is  available  to  all 
without  penalty  because  the  individual 
is  economically  unable  to  pay  for  quality 
health  care.  All  our  options  remain  open, 
after  this  bill,  as  they  did  before.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  options  range  all  the 
way  from  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's own  plan,  which  we  can  consider 
the  right  wing,  as  it  were,  of  this  whole 
effort,  the  administration's  own  plan, 
the  trade  union's  plan,  and  my  own  plan, 
which  I  suppose  could  be  described  as  the 
so-called  hospitals  plan,  and  then  various 
health  organizations  like  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield,  and  so  forth. 

But  everyone's  options  are  open — In- 
cluding no  plan.  There  may  be  Members 
here  who  would  go  for  no  plan — not  the 
administration's,  not  the  American  Med- 
ical Association's.  OK.  The  options  are 
open.  We  can  start  right  here  and  we  will 
have  rendered  a  great  benefit  to  the 
American  people  in  opening  up  channels 
by  which  they  may  get  effective  medical 
care.  This  is  critically  important,  be- 
cause it  underlines  the  fact  that  we  have 
proceeded  step  by  step,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding this  point,  which  is  still  essential- 
ly not  a  controversial  point. 

Certainly,  everyone  caji  agree  that  we 
need  enough  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
enough  other  medical  help  and  persormel 
to  provide  the  most  efficient  means  by 
which  to  render  the  services  necessary. 
The  next  question  is,  who  will  render 
it.  to  whom,  and  what  will  It  cost?  That 
is  a  stage  we  have  not  yet  reached.  I  have 
appreciated  very  much  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's first  amendment  to  deal  with  this 
matter  in  the  collective  bargaining  field 
which  appears  at  the  very  end  of  the  bill 
in  section  503, 

Again  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  faitirful  to  our  concept  of  keeping  this 
clean  with  respect  to  its  fxmdamoatal 
purpose  upon  wMch  there  could  be  such 
broad  agreement.  I  congratulate  him  on 
that.  We  will  fight  about  the  other  part 
in  due  course.  However,  at  least  we  will 
be  standing  on  the  second,  of  the  two 
plateaus  which  could  not  have  been 
erected  without  his  willingness  to  sub- 
ordinate  his   strong   feelings   on   a  na- 


tional health  act  and  saying,  "OK.  We 
are  going  one  step  further  beyond  the 
professions  in  the  methodcrfogy  of  the 
act.  Let  us  at  least  cosponsor  that," 

I  hope  very  much  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  understand  the  frame  of 
reference  in  which  this  fits  and  will  sup- 
port at  least  accomplishing  the  second 
of  the  two  monumental  steps  tn  order 
to  do  it.  It  might  be  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  the  ultimate  goal.  But  it  does  not 
get  us  to  that  goal. 

Upon  that,  I  think  the  facts  and  the 
details  are  clear.  My  own  relationship  to 
this  matter  dates  liack  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  own  Local  Comprehensive 
Health  Service  Systems  Act  of  1971,  fol- 
lowed by  the  administration's  Health 
Maintenance  Assistance  Act  of  1971, 
which  I  introduced.  And  this  is  a  logical 
sequel  to  all  of  this.  It  shows  that  we 
have  found  that  the  health  maintenance 
organization  based  on  a  group  concept, 
is  the  best. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  read — and 
I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long,  at 
least  in  this  preliminary  debate — the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  Secre- 
tary Richardson  on  that  score  when  he 
testified,  for  example,  against  the  fact 
that  many  States  impose  legal  restric- 
tions on  HMO  development  and  said: 

Many  States  Impose  legal  restrictions  on 
HMO  development  which  will  have  to  be 
overcome,  for  example,  in  the  areas  of  li- 
censure of  health  professionals  and  ^^nsor- 
shlp  of  HMO's.  Twenty-one  States  have  even 
more  restrictive  laws,  In  some  Instances,  re- 
quiring HMO's  to  operate  under  rules  ap- 
plicable to  Blue  Shield  plans  or  Insurance 
companies.  Since  HMO's  operate  in  a  dif- 
ferent fashion  from  either  of  these,  such 
laws  make  It  difficult  for  HMOs  to  organize. 


What  this  bill  seeks  to  achieve  is  not 
only  uniformity,  but  efficiency.  In  this 
way  it  circumvents  laws  that  are  Incon- 
sistent with  it  within  the  States  and 
also  frees  States  which  have  no  laws. 
This  would,  therefore,  enable  HMO's  to 
operate.  In  other  words,  it  settles  all  eco- 
nomical questions  where  State  medical 
associations  might  attempt  through 
their  power  to  discipline  doctors  so  as 
to  inhibit  the  organization  of  HMO's,  It 
places  tremendous  emphasis  upon  the 
concept  of  quality  both  in  the  case  of 
organized  HMO's  and  in  the  technique 
by  which  an  HMO  is  established, 

One  other  thing  is  critically  impor- 
tant. No  one  has  to  use  an  HMO.  He 
can  use  all  of  the  private  doctors  he 
wants.  We  believe,  and  we  have  proved 
it.  that  this  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  way  in  which  to  render  serv- 
ice. And  it  is  a  superior  service  because 
it  is  dedicated  not  only  to  curing,  but 
also  to  helping  people  prevent  illness. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  commend  it.  It 
takes  advantage  of  the  fee  for  service 
on  a  per  capita  basis  where  a  great  many 
people  are  not  covered.  However,  the 
people  want  to  be  covered.  And  this  en- 
ables them  to  be  covered  in  the  most 
efficient  possible  way. 

These  are,  of  course,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations except  for  the  f&ct  that  doc- 
tors and  everyone  else  get  salaries,  as 
they  would  in  any  other  organization. 
This  is  the  most  advanced  concept  there 
is. 
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While  we  encourage  it,  we  do  not  make 
anyone  use  it.  We  are  not  at  the  ad- 
vanced stage  as  yet.  We  will  get  to  that 
point.  However,  we  are  not  there  yet. 
The    Senator    from    Colorado     (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)    felt  strongly  that  the  so- 
called  medical  foundation,  HMO.  should 
have  a  right  to  be  organized  and  to  func- 
tion within  the  context  of  an  HMO  con- 
cept under  the  bill.  A  medical  founda- 
tion HMO  has  one  difference  from  the 
classic   HMO  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  have  done  our  ut- 
most to  perfect.  That  difference  is  that 
the  doclor  gete  a  fee  for  services.  He 
does  not  have  to,  but  he  may  operate 
on  a  fee  for  service  basis.  That  is  the 
basic  difference  under  the  classic  HMO 
concept.  A  per  capita  fee  is  paid  by  a 
person,    an    organization,    a   union,    or 
someone  else,  and  the  doctors  and  all 
other  personnel  get  salaries,  and  they 
take  the  good  with  the  bad,  the  hard 
with  the  easy,  and  the  long  with  the 
short  hours. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  for  dealing  with  the  matter. 
The  medical  foundation,  the  HMO.  also 
has  to  live.  We  recognize  that  right  in 
the  bill.  And  the  bill  contains  a  title  in 
part  B  on  page  106  which  enables  us 
to  extend  the  same  benefits  to  them  that 
we  are  extending  to  HMO's  generally  to 
those  supplemental  HMO's  with  the  un- 
derstanding that,  as  we  pay  a  per  capita 
fee  and  salary  concept  in  a  classic  HMO, 
we  felt  that  we  should  not  have  the  so- 
called  medical  foundation  HMO  unless 
it  WEis  necessary  to  make  available  all  of 
the  potentials  of  such  an  organization 
In  a  given  area  where  there  was  no  HMO 
organized  according  to  the  classic  pat- 
tern. 

So  we  provide  that  the  supplemental 
HMO  Is  permitted  where  there  are  insuf- 
nclent  qualified,  eligible  applicants  for 
grants  as  HMO's,  as  the  classic  HMO. 

Mr.  President,  I  worked  that  comprise 
out  myself  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  fair  one.  I  hope  very  much  that 
we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  that 
compromise  in  the  disposition  which  we 
make  of  the  smiendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  not  because 
I  believe  that  these  supplemental  in 
HMO's  are  Inferior  in  any  way,  but  be- 
cause they  do  have  a  function  as  an  HMO 
would,  for  example,  except  that  they  do 
not  represent,  in  our  Judgment,  the  most 
economical  and  the  most  likely  to  give 
the  types  of  care,  including  preventive 
care,  one-stop  care,  which  we  look  for- 
ward to  in  presenting  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  classic  HMO  concept. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  in  conclusion, 
we  focus  upon  the  need  for  some  na- 
tional health  scheme.  There  are  some  76 
such  bUls  pending  before  Congress.  We 
must  recognize,  all  of  us,  however  we 
might  feel  about  this  bill  and  the  con- 
cept, that  we  need  to  augment  and  im- 
prove the  capacity  for  health  care  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  which  will 
result  ultimately  from  whatever  financ- 
ing of  the  measures  we  adopt.  If  we 
adopt  none,  we  still  face  the  need  for 
more  health  care.  Therefore,  the  pend- 
ing bill  seeks  to  provide  ways  in  which 


to  improve  access  to  health  care  and  to 
control  the  costs  of  health  care. 

And  I  want  to  emphasize  how  the  costs 
have  been  rvinning  awj^^  according  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  they  have 
doubled  in  cost  and  this  has  compelled 
us  to  look  to  the  question  of  costs  and 
seek  to  maintain  the  quality  of  that  care 
for  the  American  people. 

So  this  bill  proposes  materially  to  im- 
prove a  system  for  deUvering  health 
care  in  this  Nation  and  to  provide  solu- 
tions for  those  difficult  problems  of  cost 
and  quality  by  authorHing  support  for 
the  concept  of  prepaid  health  care  deliv- 
ery systems  which  are  capable  and  more 
economical  and  will  provide  a  full  range 
of  services.  ^       .„ 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
give  the  only  tribute  which  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  de- 
sire for  our  monumental  labors  which 
have  gone  into  what  I  consider  a  mag- 
nificent, strong,  and  very  constructive 
bill  by  giving  its  approval. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  first 
to  indicate  my  support  for  53327.  a  bill 
to  encourage  the  development  of  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  in  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  landmark.  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  who  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  Senator  Schwei- 
KER.  the  ranking  minority   member  of 
the  health  subcommittee,  and  Senator 
DoMiNiCK  for  the  leadership  that  they 
have  shown  in  the  entire  area  of  im- 
proving  opportunities   for   health   care 
delivery  in  this  country.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  many  years  of  work  that  began 
long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  am 
happy  to  have  had  the  opportvmity  to 
participate  in  these  measures  for  im- 
proving access  to  the  health  system. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  both  very 
eloquently  described  the  legislation  that 
is  imder  consideration  today  and  they 
have  gone  into  detail  on  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations  sections. 

I  will  focus  my  remarks  on  title  V  of 
the  legislation,  which  authorizes  a  new 
National  Institute  of  Health  Care  De- 
livery as  a  separate  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  Institutes  mission  will  be  to  con- 
duct a  multldlsciplinary,  research  and 
development  effort  to  improve  the  de- 
livery and  organization  of  health  care  In 
the  country.  In  swlditlon,  there  Is  author- 
ized up  to  eight  regional  centers  and  two 
special  emphasis  centers,  a  health  care 
technology   center,   and   a   health   care 
management  center.  The  total  author- 
ized   funding    for    the    Institute,    the 
regional   centers,   and   the   special   em- 
phasis centers  will  be  $155  million  for 
the  first  year.  $185  million  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  $240  million  for  the  third 
year  for  a  total  of  $580  million  over  a 
3-year  period. 

BACKOKOtTND    AND    NEKO 

Mr.  President,  I  first  made  this  pro- 
posal for  a  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  Delivery  In  a  June  15,  1971  speech 


in  Gaithersburg,  Md.  Thereafter.  I  circu- 
lated reprints  of  the  spe«ch  to  variogi 
medical  and  health  organizations  and  to 
many  experts  in  the  field  around  the 
country.  The  interest  in  the  propoml 
was  most  encouraging.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  favorable  editorial  com- 
ment by  the  respected  "Science  JounuL" 
The  comments,  suggestions,  and  criti- 
cisms that  I  received  were  most  helpful 
in  molding  the  proposal  Into  legislaUw 
form.  I  want  to  extend  a  special  thanks 
to  Johns  Hopkins  and  Maryland  Uni- 
versity. Their  faculties'  interest  and  ob- 
servations   contributed   significantly   to 
the  final  bill.  I  also  examined  the  ad- 
ministrative  and   organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  various  Federal  research  and 
development  efforts,  as  well  as  some  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Finally,  on  March  13  of  this  year  I  In- 
troduced 8.  3329,  a  bill  to  esUblish  a 
National  Institute  of  Health  Care  De- 
livery. S.  3329  was  cospoiisored  by  Sen- 
ators DoMiNicK,  HoLUNOs,  Pastore,  and 
Stevens.  I  am  grateful  for  their  sup- 
port and  assistance  on  this  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  since  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  has  Invested  approxi- 
mately $20  billion  in  biomedical  re- 
search. This  investment  has  produced 
many  dividends  in  terms  of  medical 
breakthroughs.  This  effort  has  made  the 
United  States  preeminent  worldwide  in 
biomedical  research. 

Dvu-ing  the  same  period,  comparatively 
small  investments  have  been  made  In  re- 
search and  development  to  deliver  the 
fruits    of    biomedical    research    to   the 
American  citizens.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year,  for  example,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Hesdth's  budget  was  $2.2  billion, 
whUe  the  budget  for  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research  and  Devel- 
opment was  only  $62  million.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  citing  of  this  con- 
trast does  not  suggest  or  imply  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  for  biomedical 
research.  For  the  record  of  this  Senator, 
the   Congress,    and   the   administration 
clearly  reveals  strong  support  for  an  ac- 
celerated attack  against  the  No.  1  and  2 
disesises  of  oiu-  citizens,  heart  and  cancer. 
Biomedical  research  and  health-care  de- 
livery are  Inextricable  pxursuits. 

The  disparity  in  spending  between  blo- 
medlcsd  research  and  health  care  re- 
search and  development  may  help  ex- 
plain the  preeminence  of  the  United 
States  in  biomedical  research  and  the 
deficiencies  in  our  present  health  sy»- 
tem,  as  well  as  the  growing  gap  between 
what  medicad  knows  and  what  is  de- 
livered to  the  patient. 

I  have  talked  to  many  Marylanden 
and  citizens  of  this  coimtry.  Althou»i 
our   citizens   marvel   and   applaud  the 
achievements  of  medical  science,  includ- 
ing the  miracle-like  transplants  that  are 
taking  place,  their  first  plea  to  the  health 
community   Is   not   for   more   dramatic 
breakthroughs,      although     these     are 
wanted,  but  for  the  health  system  to 
make  available,  accessible,  and  afford- 
able   the    achievements,    methods.  aM 
procedures    developed   by   medical  sci- 
ence over  the  last  quarter  to  one-hw 
century.  The  public  Is  aware  of  the  PP 
between  the  capabilities  of  medical  sci- 


ence and  what  is  delivered  to  tt»e  patient, 
Mid  this  is  a  source  of  much  discontent. 
Developing  the  means  and  methods  to 
deliver  the  results  of  medical  research  to 
our  citizens  wherever  they  Uve  and  at  a 
Dricc  they  can  afford  will  not  be  an  easy 
task.  It  will  be  the  difficult  mission  and 
chalienge  given  the  new  Institute. 
PBXSKNT  Errorrs  inAiwatrAT* 
Presently,  the  Nation's  effort  in  this 
area  is  at  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Development. 
This  Center  presently  is  burled  in  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  being 
one  of  many  units  of  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration. 

This  center  would  be  moved  to  the  new 
Institute.  At  its  present  position  in  the 
Department,  the  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Development  lacks 
visibility  and  its  clout  is  small.  It  lacks 
an  effective  organizational  structure  and 
the  flexibility  that  characterizes  many 
Government  research  and  development 
organizations.  It  is  not  funded  ade- 
quately. Its  research  function  has  been 
shortchanged  and  underemphasized.  It 
does  not  even  have  a  legislative  mandate. 
I  doubt  whether  many  in  Congress,  other 
than  those  with  a  special  interest  In 
health  or  serving  on  the  health  or  appro- 
priations committees,  even  know  the  cen- 
ter exists. 

Although  some  interesting  efforts  have 
been  undertaken  at  the  center  and  else- 
where, one  must  admit  that  the  efforts 
to  date  have  contributed  disappointingly 
little  either  to  the  solving  of  the  problems 
of  the  present  delivery  system  or  to  the 
producing  of  alternative  systems.  The 
fact  is  that  important  questions  that  had 
been  raised  about  health  care  delivery  10 
years  ago.  are  still  being  asked  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  wait  an- 
other decade  lor  these  answers.  The  com- 
mittee shares  this  beUef  not  only  because 
of  the  urgency  of  our  present  problems, 
but  also  because  we  will  be  making 
fundamental  decisions  with  respect  to 
the  directions  of  health  care  delivery  In 
the  near  future  and  we  need  all  the  in- 
formation and  wisdom  we  can  gather  so 
that  the  decisions  made  will  be  the  best 
possible.  The  new  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery,  with  a  clear  man- 
date from  Congress,  top  management, 
the  necessary  organizational  structure 
and  administrative  provisions,  and  with 
adequate  resources,  will  help  us  to  find 
the  answers  to  the  many  health  care  de- 
livery questions  and  help  make  health 
care  delivery  in  the  United  States  as  im- 
portant as  medical  research. 

LOCATIOM   AND   APPROACH 

The  new  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  Delivery  will  be  a  separate  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Its  organization 
position  within  the  Department  will  be 
comparable  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  position  will  be  needed  be- 
cause of  the  importance  and  urgency  of 
health  care  delivery  problems.  It  is  neces- 
sary if  the  Institute  is  going  to  attract 
top  management  and  the  talented  men 
and  women  required  for  this  undertak- 
ing. This  elevated  structure  will  give 
health  care  delivery  research  and  devel- 
oiMnent  greater  visibility  and  raise  its 


stature  among  the  public,  the  health 

community  and  within  the  Government. 
The  Institute's  new  structure  wiU  enable 
it  to  have  a  strong  voice  for  a  needed  in- 
creased investment  and  interest  in  re- 
search suad  developmoat  in  health  care 
delivery. 

The  Institute  wUl  provide  a  creative 
environment  wherein  multldlsciplinary 
teams  from  such  academic  disciplines  as 
health,  medicine,  engineering,  science, 
accounting,  statistics,  social  sciences, 
architecture,  law,  education,  and  the 
managemmt  sciences  can  interact  and 
focus  their  attention  and  generate  ac- 
tion oriented  research  on  the  critical  and 
complex  problems  of  health  care  deUvery. 
The  imporatnce  of  the  multldlsciplin- 
ary approa«:h  was  underscored  in  a  re- 
cent speech  by  Prof.  William  B.  Schwartz 
of  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine when  he  said : 

There  Is  a  clear  Implication  that  the  prob- 
lems   wUl    require    a    multldisclpllnary    ap- 
proach— we  are  not  slnyjly  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic   problems     to     be     formulated     and 
analyzed  by  economists  or  manpower  prob- 
lems to  be  dealt  with  by  physlclEns.  The  prob- 
lem of  deUvery  or  primary  medical  care,  for 
example,  obviously  has  an  enormous  number 
of  facets.  It  Involves  not  simply  a  question 
of  more  and  larger  medical  schools  training 
more  physicians  but   a  range  of   issues   in- 
cluding   the    maldistribution   of   physlcUns. 
inducements  to  rural  and  ghetto  practice,  re- 
striction of  physician  entry  Into  specialities 
that    are    overpopulated,    the    use    of    allied 
medical   personnel   to   replace  physicians   in 
the  delivery  of  primary  care,  the  introduc- 
tion of  computer-aided  diagnosis  and  man- 
agement as  a  means  of  upgrading  the  non- 
physician's  performance   and   Increasing   his 
range  of  respousiblUtles,  the  use  of  television 
as  a  link  between  doctors  and  patients,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  transportation  strat- 
celes  as  a  means  of  making  high  quality  care 
available  to  areas  of  low  population  density. 

In  weighing  these  approaches,  oonalderatlon 
must  also  be  given  to  patient  acceptance  of 
new  personnel  and  new  technology,  to  the 
rellabUlty  of  computer-aided  dUgnoeis  and 
management,  to  the  response  of  the  physician 
to  incursions  of  new  health  personnel  and 
new  technology  Into  his  domain,  to  legal 
problems  related  to  licensure  and  m*lprac- 
tice.  to  the  time  lags  Involved  In  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  strategy,  and  to  the  trade-oC 
between  quality  and  quantity  that  Is  Implicit 
in  changing  the  traditional  pattema  of 
health  care.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  allo- 
cate resources  appropriately  and  can  a  de- 
sirable mil  of  manpower  and  technology  be 
brought  to  bear". 


There  is  another  important  concept  in 
research     and     development;     namely, 
"critical  mass".  This  term  originated  in 
nuclear  physics  where  "critical  mass"  is 
defined  as  the  amount  of  radioactive  ma- 
terial needed  to  produce  a  self-sustaining 
nuclear  reaction.  In  research  and  devel- 
opment,  "critical   mass"   refers   to   the 
minimiun  slze  and  Composition  needed  to 
achieve    the    important    self-sustaining 
creative  atmosphere  for  the  undertaking. 
In  theoretical  basic  research,  one  or  two 
researchers  may  be  the  'critical  mass." 
On  the  other  hand,  in  complex  and  larger 
research  efforts,  the  "critical  mass"  may 
be  hundreds  of  individuals  from  many 
disciplines.  In  complex  and  large  under- 
takings where  the  "critical  mass"  Is  not 
achieved,    researchers    tend    to    pursue 
smaller  tasks  indlviduaUy.  The  snuOler 
efforts  of  individuals  doing  their  "own 


thing"  do  not  often  cvunulate  to  produce 
major  efforts.  Today  we  have  inadequate 
numbers  of  people  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  this  area,  and  those  with  this 
experience  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
government,  universities,  and  research 
institutions. 

As  a  result,  the  synergism  that  can  oc- 
cur when  a  "critical  mass  "  of  people  who 
are  problem  solvers  from  many  academic 
disciplines  interact  has  rvot  yet  been 
adequately  developed. 

POUCT   ANALYSIS  aOLC 

We  also  need  to  develop  a  strong 
capability  in  health  care  poUcy  analysis. 
The  United  States,  in  reality,  today  has 
no  overall  health  pohcy  although  there 
is  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
one. 

Even  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  its  enormous 
responsibUity  in  the  health  field,  has 
no  cadre  of  full  time  professionals  sole- 
ly committed  to  poUcy  research  and 
analysis  At  the  secretariat  level,  there 
are  a  handful  of  Individuals  dealing  with 
these  matters,  but  their  time  and  efforts 
are  too  often  devoted  to  dealing  with 
present  crises  or  firefighting  rather  than 
examining  the  long-term  issues,  no  mat- 
ter how  Important  the  latter  may  be. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  situation 
here  in  the  Congress  Is  even  more  criti- 
cal. We  In  Congress  should  consider  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Health 
to  serve  as  adjunct  to  the  respective  leg- 
islative committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  Such  a  conunlttee  could 
serve  a  role  to  the  congressitmal  commit- 
tees with  jurisdiction  in  the  health  area, 
similar  to  that  played  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  in  supporting  and 
complementing  the  Ways  and  Means  and 
Finance  Conunlttees. 

It  is  clear  that  the  resolution  of  major 
policy  Issues  wUl  shape  the  future  of 
health  care  delivery  in  the  coimtry.  Thus, 
there  is  a  critical  need  to  develop  an- 
alytical capabilities  to  cope  with  the 
large,  complex  and  long-run  issues  while 
the  Nation  continues  to  address  the  im- 
mediate problems  in  the  health  field. 

Policy  analysis  then  will  be  an  im- 
portant assignment  of  the  Institute 
through  its  policy  ansJysls  division.  As 
the  committee  report  says: 

policy  analysis  will  be  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute.  The  committee 
Intends  that  there  be  eatabllahed  within  the 
Institute  a  Health  PoUcy  Analysis  DlvlBlon 
to  enable  groups  of  professionals  to  concen- 
trate on  long-term  policies  in  the  health 
field. 

INSTll  U'll'S    MANDATT 


The  Institute  will  be  headed  by  a  IX- 
rector,  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  salary  of  the  Director  will  be  at 
Executive  Level  4,  which  is  similsu-  to 
and  competitive  with  other  Federal  re- 
search and  development  agencies.  The 
Institute  will  also  have  a  Deputy  Director 
and  not  to  exceed  foiu-  Assistant  Direc- 
tors, selected  by  the  Director. 

It  will  carry  out  its  functions  through 
an  inhouse  capability  and  through  an 
extramural  effort  at  the  regioiial  health 
care  centers  and  Its  two  national  special 
emphasis  centers,  the  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Center  and  the  Health  Care  Man- 
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Bgement  Center,  as  weU  as  broad  author- 
ity to:  First,  make  grants  to  States,  po- 
litical subdivisions.  universlUes,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  pubUc  or  nonprofit 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizatioDs. 
and  second,  contract  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  research  and 
development,  experiments,  studies,  don- 
onstrations.  and  the  training  of  individ- 
uals to  plan  and  conduct  such  enortB. 

The  objectives  and  mandate  of  the 
Institute  will  be  broad.  It  will  pursue  all 
methods  and  opportunities  to  improve 
and  advance  the  effectiveness,  efllclency. 
and  quality  of  health  care  deUvery  in  the 
SUtes.  regions,  and  communities  of  the 
United  States  through  IniUation  and 
support  of  studies,  research,  experlm^- 
tatlon.  development,  and  demonstration 
of  but  not  limited  to.  22  specific  func- 
tions which  are  spelled  out  in  the  leg^- 
laUon  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnai 
these  functions  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record.  .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows:  

FDNCnONS    OF   INSTITUTi: 

(1)  The  exlBtlng  h«*lth  c»x*  system,  em- 
ph*«telng  means  and  methods  ^^^J^^* 
s^^syrtem  and  the  deytalng  and  testing 
of  alternative  deUvery  systems; 

(3)  Health  care  systems  and  '^^^^ 
in  States,  regions,  and  communities  which 
^,e  special  attention  to  the  •«•«"'•<»«- 
WnatlST  and  coordination  of  putoUc  i^ 
prtTate  methods  or  systems  tar  health  care 

'^"("'"^'reventlve  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niques knd  technology.  Including  multlphwlc 
screening  and  testing,  to  Improve  the  ewly 
^S^ta  and  treatment  of  dlseasee.  par- 
ticularly for  preschool  children: 

(4)  systems  and  twshnlcal  components  of 
emergency  health  care  and  "^J^JIf*?^.*?" 
ST at  least  one  experlm^tal  statewide  heU- 
copter  tran-portatlon  em«TSency  ^  JJ"- 
tem) .  which  utUUe.  where  poeelble.  the  skills 
of  returning  military  carpamwi: 

(5)  systems  and  componenU  of  rural 
health  serrtoee;  _^,.„.^ 

(8)  the  development  of  poUcy  with  nspt>m 
to  long-term  care,  particularly  for  mentaUy 
a^d  physical  handlo.pp«l  Individuals  and 
senior  citlaens.  with  special  emphasis  on  al- 
ternatives to  insUtutlonallMUon.  Including 
the  use  of  home  health  aides; 

(7)  methods  to  meet  the  Nation's  medical 
manpower  requirements.  Including  °o' jyPf* 
of  mimpower  and  their  utUlaatlon  and  the 
extent  to  which  taslci  performed  by  physi- 
cians and  other  health  profeaalonals  may  be 
safely  delegated  to  other  appropriately  train- 
ed individuals  In  both  new  and  existent 
health  occupations; 

(8)  continuing  education  and  the  explora- 
tion of  programs  Sknd  methods  to  help  health 
profeeslonals  to  stay  abreast  of  current  de- 
velopments and  to  maintain  professional  ex- 

oellence: 

(»)  Health  manpow^er  credentlallng.  11- 
oenslng,  and  certification; 

(10)  The  medical  malpracUce  problem 
partlcularly  as  It  relates  to  quality  care,  the 
practice  of  "defensive  medicine"  and  added 
costs  to  the  public; 

(H)  Programs  for  educating  health  man- 
power  and  the  accreditation  of  such  educa- 
tion programs; 

(13)  Application  of  all  forms  of  tech- 
nology. Including  computers  and  other  elec- 
tronic devices.  In  health  care  delivery; 

( 13 )  The  efllclency.  managemrsnt.  and  util- 
isation of  new  and  existing  health  care  fa- 
culties including  ««udles  of  admission  prac- 
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tioes  and  examination  at  coet-andlng  tech- 
niques; .        ^. 

(14)  The  devrtoptnent  of  tools  and  meth- 
ods to  Improve  planning,  management,  and 
decisionmaking  In  the  health   care   system; 

(16)  The  development  of  information  by 
which  qtiality.  efllclency.  and  ooat  of  health 
care  may  be  measiired; 

(18)  The  development  of  uniform  ac- 
ocuntlng  practices,  financial  reporting,  and 
uniform  health  recortla; 

(17)  The  develoixnent  and  testing  of  in- 
centive  payment  mechanlaois  that  reward 
efllclency  In  health  care  delivery  without 
comprosnlBlng  the  quality  a€  care; 

(18)  The  needs  of  Individuals,  faniillee. 
and  groups  for  health  care  and  related  serv- 
ices, emphasizing  the  various  life  styles.  In- 
cluding environmental,  recreational,  and  nu- 
tritional factors  that  beer  on  an  Individual's 
health;  identification  of  thoee  factors  affect- 
ing acceptance  and  utUlzatlcn  of  health  care 
and  rriated  services;  and  the  development 
of  educational  materials  and  methods  oom- 
munlcatmg  to  the  public  the  importance  of 
personal  decisions  and  actions  on  health; 

(19)  The  economics  of  health  care  and 
related  services,  and  the  impact  of  the  total 
system  of  health  care  deUvery  and  related 
services  upon  the  standards  of  living  and 
the  general  stabUlty  of  the  national  economy; 

(20)  Propoeals  for  the  financing  of  health 
care.  Including  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
fits, and  their  Impact  on  the  health  care 
system; 

1 31 )  Concepts  and  data  essential  to  forma- 
tion of  a  factual  baste  for  national  health 
policies;  and 

(23)  The  effects  on  health  care  delivery  of 
the  organization,  fxinctloos.  and  interrela- 
tionships of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  programs  concerned 
with  planning,  organization,  and  financing  of 
health  care  delivery. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  make  some  commentE  on  a  number  of 
*he  specific  functions  assigned  to  the  in- 
sUtute.  It  will  examine  the  ways  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals  are 
organized  and  utilized  and  the  extent  to 
which  tasks  performed  by  such  profes- 
sionals may  be  delegated  to  other  ap- 
propriately trained  individuals.  With  re- 
spect to  any  illness,  we  can  combine  the 
talents  of  medical  personnel  in  various 
ways.  Take  a  routine  physical  examina- 
tion. It  may  be  performed  entirely  by  a 
doctor    by  a  doctor-nurse  combination, 
with  the  nurse  taking  the  medical  his- 
tory and  the  patient's  temperature,  or 
by  a  doctor-nurse-technician  team  where 
the   technician  performs   many  of  the 
tests  and  the  doctor's  role  is  limited  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  results  such  as 
in  multiphasic  screening.  These  different 
approaches  to  the  routine  physical  ex- 
amination may  produce  medical  care  of 
the  same  quality. 

They,  however,  carry  vastly  different 
implications,  both  in  terms  of  cost  and 
the  utilization  of  the  physician's  scarce 
time.  Similarly,  experts  tell  us  that  from 
70  to  80  percent  of  the  pediatrician's 
medical  task  could  be  performed  by  a 
trained  physician-assistant,  such  as 
nurses.  Furthermore,  It  is  generally  felt 
that  doctors  spend  too  much  time  on 
routine  tasks,  including  25  percent  of 
their  time  on  business,  such  as  bookkeep- 
ing, billing,  ordering  supplies,  et  cetera. 
Also,  it  has  been  estimated  that  nurses 
spend  up  to  25  percent  of  their  time  on 
paperwork.  We  need  to  explore  all  of 
these  areas  and  to  improve  our  utiliza- 
tion of  scarce  medical  personnel. 


The  Institute  vdll  study  the  manpower 
credoitlaling  smd  malpractice  profaten. 
Both  of  these  issues  have  been  examined 
recenUy.  but  it  is  important  that  an  ex- 
amination and  f  ollowup  on  these  reporti 
be  made.  Indications  are  that  malprac- 
tice insurance  may  cost  some  hospitals  u 
much  as  $2  a  day  per  patient.  The  mal- 
practice problem  has   also  resulted  In 
what  some  refer  to  as  "defensive  medi- 
cine" under  which  certain  tests  or  pro- 
cedures are  ordered  which  may  not  be 
really  necessary  in  order  to  protect  a 
physician  from  a  possible  charge  of  neg- 
ligence.   The    Institute    could   use   th« 
Federal    CJovemment's    Public    Health 
Service  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics 
if  license  laws  prove  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  experimentation  on  the  use  of  new 
categories  of  health  manpower.  Success- 
ful experimentation  in  these  Federal  fa- 
cilities should  encourage  their  use  else- 
where. 

The  new  Institute  also  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  examining  the  efficiency, 
management,  and  utilization  of  new  and 
existing  health  care  facilities  including 
studies  of  admissions  practices,  financial 
reporting,  and  uniform  health  records. 

Some  medical  experts  estimate  that  as 
many  as  30  percent  of  hospital  admis- 
sions are  unnecessary.  With  the  average 
cost  of  a  single  day's  stay  in  any  hospital 
being  $100  in  many  urban  areas.  It  be- 
comes important  to  avoid  unnecessary 
hospitalization.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  their  excellent  study,  "Im- 
proving our  Nation's  Health  Care  Sys- 
tem: Proposals  for  the  Seventies." 
pointed  out  the  need  and  potential  for 
operational  analysis  to  control  cost 
saying: 

Operational  analysis  by  hospitals  should 
quickly  become  widespread.  One  hospital  di- 
rector has  in  effect  a  "predicted  length  of 
stay  profile"  for  each  diagnosis,  to  use  tn 
measuring  a  doctor's  performance.  He  re- 
quires a  prospective  rather  than  a  retrospec- 
tive hospital  utUlzatlon  review  to  be  carried 
out,  so  that  each  discharge  can  be  measured 
against  the  predicted  length  of  stay  for  that 
diagnosis.  He  suggests  greater  reward  tor 
doctors  whose  performance  resxUts  In  low- 
ering commijnlty  costs. 

The  average  length  of  stay  in  his  hospital 
is  much  lower  than  surrounding  Institu- 
tions. These  illustrations  suggest  the  scope 
for  applying  to  the  hoepltal  coet-savlug 
operational  analysis  familiar  to  Industrial 
engineers  for  a  generation  or  more. 


An  article  in  Medical  Economics  of 
December  1971  features  Park\iew  Ho«- 
pital  in  Indiana  which  "operates  wiUi 
one-fourth  fewer  employees  per  patient 
than  comparable  hospitals  nationally, 
and  at  no  apparent  sacrifice  in  the  gen- 
eral level  of  care."  The  cost  per  patient 
at  this  hospital  was  $58.09  compared 
with  an  average  of  $83.11  for  other  In- 
diana hospitals  with  250  beds  or  more. 

While  I  have  not  evaluated  these  par- 
ticular situations  personally,  I  believe 
they  illustrate  the  potential  for  opera- 
tional analysis  and  the  desirability  of 
uniform  accounting  rules  and  reporting 
so  that  administrators  will  be  able  m 
least  to  compare  the  cost  and  quality  of 
their  facility  with  comparable  facilities 
elsewhere.  This  should  be  a  useful  tool  In 
moderating  health  costs. 

There  is  also  the  serious  problem  ol 
communities  and  professionals  compet- 


ins  for  the  most  advanced  and  expensive 
Sulpment.  This  often  results  in  unnuc- 
liirr duplication.  Open  heart  surgery  Is 
frood  example.  One  hospital  director 
SJ  said  that  open  heart  surgery  requires 
rWn  of  12  doctors,  nurses,  and^techni- 
!Lns  on  constant  standby  and  that  50 
operations  are  needed  a  year  in  order  to 
)Kep  the  team  at  its  maximum  effective- 
ness and  efficiency.  ,  J  ♦„ 
Yet  of  the  800  hospitals  equipped  to 
do  this  surgery,  one-third  do  not  have  a 
single  operation  in  a  year,  let  alone  50. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  study  re- 
cently released  points  out  that  the  prob- 
lem of  duplication  also  exists  at  the 
Federal  veterans'  hospitals.  The  study 
noted  that  since  1965  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  established  23  open 
heart  surgery  centers  in  its  hospitals  and 
that  only  seven  centers  during  fiscal 
1971  performed  the  minimum  number 
of  open  heart  operations  considered  nee- 

The  Institute  would  have  a  mandate 
to  develop  and  test  incentive  payment 
mechanisms   that   reward   efficiency   in 
health-care  delivery  without,  of  course, 
compromising  the  quality  of  health  care. 
The  Institute  would  also  examine  the 
applications  of  all  forms  of  technology 
including  computers  and  other  electronic 
devices  in  health  care  deUvery.  In  this 
connection  the  Institute  along  with  the 
Health   Care   TechxuAogy    Center,    will 
examine  data  processing,  which  has  be- 
come standard  in  other  segments  of  our 
society.  One  of  the  Nation's  aerospace 
corporations  did  a  study  of  the  famed 
Mayo  Clinic  and  they  found  that  in  a 
$1,000  hospital  biU.  $300  went  to  un- 
productive   information    handling    and 
filing.  Alarmingly,  they  also  found  that 
with  all  the  red  tape  required.  12  individ- 
ual steps  were  needed  merely  for  an 
X-ray   picture — there   was   one   chance 
in  six  that  the  hospital  test  had  some 
error  in  it. 

The  potential  of  data  processing  has 
been  illustrated  in  my  State  by  the 
Maryland  Blue  Cross — computer  link  ar- 
rangements with  30  Maryland  hospitals. 
This  has  enabled  Blue  Cross  to  cut  its 
costs  of  processing  piUlents'  admissions 
and  claims  by  30  percent  from  $3.60  per 
claim  to  $2.52  per  claim. 

The  Iristitute  should  encourage  devel- 
opment of  preventive  medicine  and  the 
techniques    and    technology,    including 
multiphasic  screening   and  testing,   to 
Improve  the  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  particularly  for  pre- 
school children.  One  issue  that  needs  to 
be  answered  here  is  the  cost  and  benefits 
associated  with  annual  physical  exami- 
nations or  periodic  physical  examina- 
tions at  critical  ages.  With  the  growing 
evidence  regarding  the  importance  of 
the  early  learning  years  and  the  growing 
interest  in  early  childhood  programs,  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  we  develop 
techniques  for  early  detection  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  difficulties  that  children 
may  have.  That  is  why  I  have  particu- 
laxls  emphasized  the  early  diagnosis  for 
preschool  children. 

The  Institute  will  give  special  empha- 
sis to  the  development  of  systems  and 
components  of  rural  health  services. 
Certainly,   there   is   Uttle   disagreement 


with  respect   to   the  need  to  upgrade 
health  care  In  many  rural  areas. 

Tbe  Institute  will  develop  policy  with 
respect  to  long  term  care,  particularly 
for  mcntaUtS'  and  physically  handicap- 
ped individuals  and  senior  cltiaens.  with 
special  emphatriff  on  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutionalization. Including  the  use  of 
home  health  aids.  Long-term  care  was 
Qce  of  the  areas  of  concern  at  the  White 
House  Coaference  on  Aging.  I  believe 
that  society's  experience  to  other  area 
such  sts  mental  retardation  demon- 
strates that  alternatives  to  Instltution- 
idioatlon  are  possible. 

The  Institute  will  develop  and  test  sys- 
tems and  technical  components  of  emer- 
gency health  care  and  services — includ- 
ing at  least  one  experimental  statewide 
helicopter  transportation  emergency  care 
system — which   utilize,   where   possible, 
the  skills  of  returning  military  corps- 
men.  This  Is  a  neglected  area  and  has 
been  called  the  "hidden  crisis  in  health 
csu-e"  by  Secretary  Du  Val.  Injuries  are 
the   chief  killer  of   Americans   aged   1 
through  38.  All  of  us  are  potential  vic- 
tims.  Yet.   the   fact   is  that  a  trauma 
victim  in  Vietnam  probably  has  a  better 
chance  of  survival  than  an  accident  vic- 
tim in  the  United  States.  This  is  because 
the   military,    during   the    Second    and 
Korean  wars  developed  a  highly  orga- 
nized system  for  transporting  and  car- 
ing for  the  emergency  victim.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  perfected  in  Vietnam 
to  such  an  extent  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  has  been  able  to  declare  that 
the  death  rate  of  such  victims  in  Viet- 
nam was  near  zero. 

The  technology  and  know-how  is 
there;  all  we  have  to  do  is  orgsmlze  on  a 
rational  basis  and  apply  these  lifesavlng 
methods.  Heart  attack  victims  could  also 
benefit  from  improved  emergency  care 
arrangements,  as  some  experts  have  esti- 
mated that  prompt  and  early  care  might 
potentially  save  150,000  heart  attack 
victims  annually. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland,  for  exam- 
ple, is  pointing  the  way  in  this  area  with 
its  trauma  center  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  its  foxu*  helicopters  now  in 
operation.  WitJi  three  or  four  more  heli- 
copters, this  system  could  be  statewide 
and  the  able  director  of  the  center.  Dr. 
R.  Adams  Cowley,  predicts  that  accident 
deaths  tn  Maryland  could  be  cut  by  one- 
half  in  2  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  booklet  "Today's  Neglected 
Disease  Trauma,"  v(Titten  by  Dr.  Cowley 
and  Lleutentant  Hudson  on  the  Mary- 
land program  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

TRAINING    AND    TBCHNICAI-    AS81STANCK 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Institute 
will  develop  methods  axid  support  for 
training  of  individuals  to  plan  and  con- 
duct research,  development,  and  evalua- 
tion of  health-care  delivery  and  provide 
technical  assistance  and  develop  meth- 
ods for  the  transfer  of  new  knowledge, 
components,  and  systems  to  the  health 
community.  The  Institute  is  also  author- 
ized to  exchange  information  and  col- 


laborate with  other  coontrleB  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  health-care  delivery  in  the 
United  States.  The  Institute  and  its  af- 
filiated centers  will  also  provide  an  op- 
portunity  for  individuals  from  industry, 
local  and  State  government  and  Federal 
agMicies  to  receive  training. 

la.  addition,  "alumni"  of  the  Institute 
and  centers  will  be  available  for  admin- 
istrative and  pollcymalring  positions  in 
the  health  community. 

These  responsibilities  are  critical.  Our 
ability  to  expand  research  aiad  develop- 
ment in  the  health  care  delivery  field  will 
require  additional  skilled  and  trained 
personnel.  Yet,  the  number  of  econo- 
mists, physicians,  engineers,  lawyers,  and 
other  experts  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  work  In  health  care  re- 
search and  policy  analysis  field  is  limited. 
I  believe  that  the  broad  authority 
granted  to  the  Institute  and  its  centers 
to  develop  methods  and  support  for  the 
training  of  individuals  in  this  field  will 
enable  the  production  of  the  required 
manpower. 

The  Institute  should  seriously  explore 
the  fellowship  and  training  grant  mech- 
anism employed  so  successfully  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  lure 
young  talent  into  biomedical  research. 
Basically,  NIH  uses  two  approaches. 
First,  foUowiag  an  individual's  intern 
or  residoicy,  fellowships  are  available 
on  a  national  comeptitive  basis  for  re- 
search. The  competitive  nature  of  the 
fellowship  program  plus  the  preeminence 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
combined  to  make  this  mgchinlMn  most 
successful. 

Second,  certain  universities  become 
training  centers  for  a  specific  area;  for 
example,  heart  diseases,  and  that  insti- 
tution is  given  a  grant  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  which  «iables  the 
Institute  to  attract  researchers. 

The  critical  importance  of  the  training 
function  msUces  it  imperative  that  the  In- 
stitute capitalize  on  the  experloice  of 
NIH  and  others  and  provide  tbe  support 
necessary  to  produce  a  cadre  of  first- 
rate  professionals  in  this  field  sharing 
common  analytical  concepts  ol  under- 
standing. 

The  Institute  may  also  determine  that 
long-term  appointmants  are  needed  to 
attract  individuals  from  academic  life 
and  tills  certainly  would  be  possible  un- 
der the  broad  authority  aJao.  Further- 
more, the  Institute  or  the  centers  may  be 
supporting  or  conducting  seminars  In 
this  an&.  These  examplBw  are  only  cited 
as  illustrative  of  tiic  broad  authority 
provided  to  the  Institute  and  the  centers. 
The  specific  training  program,  incentives, 
and  personnel  policies  will  be  decided  by 
the  Director. 

The  importance  of  this  training  func- 
tion ctmnot  be  emphasized  too  much,  for 
as  the  committee  report  notes — 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  require- 
ment and  training  of  top  caliber  personnel 
must  be  an  important  priority  of  the  Insti- 
tute, for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enter- 
prise will  depend  on  men  and  women  who 
direct  and  work  m  the  Institute  and  ita  cen- 
ters. 


I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  important 
responslbilitie*  erf  the  Institute  to  see 
that  the  results  of  its  research  arid  devel- 
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opment  efforts  <ire  disseminated  to  the 
health  communKy.  The  results  are  of  Ut- 
Ue  use  resting  on  a  shelf  of  a  researcher. 
Such  results  must  reach  the  health  com- 
munity. _^,. 

MAJOa   BVA1.BATION    EOLK 

The  new  Institute  wUl  also  have  a  ma- 
jor evaluation  role.  The  InsUtute  will 
evaluate  the  quality,  effecUveness.  and 
elfiaency  oi  Federal  health  programs,  m- 
cluding  medicare,  medicaid,  and  the  ma- 
ternal and  ctuld  health  programs  ot  the 
Sodal  Security  Act.  For  such  evaluaUon, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare  la  authorized  to  tnuisfer  the 
evaluauon  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  secuon  &13  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  as  he  deems  necessary. 

The  Institute  will  have  more  expertise, 
talent  and  objecUviiy  for  evaluaUon  of 
programs  than  probably  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  I  beheve  its  utilization 
for  this  purpose  wixl  be  exceedingly  de- 
airahle.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
nujre  and  improved  evaluauon  efforts  are 
needed.  „_„».. 

««P»fT"»'*T  isrcxMTivss 

The  legisLiUon  also  provides  for  sup- 
plemental incentive  grants  to  encourage 
experunentauon.  The  basic  thrust  of  this 
section  is  that  when  the  NaUonal  Ad- 
visory Council  designates  a  project  or  a 
health  facility  as  essential  to  the  re- 
search and  development  efforts  of  the  In- 
stitute or  centers,  and  where  it  is  deter- 
mined  that  such  experimental  eff(ffts 
would  not  be  undertaken  without  this 
mcentive.  the  Director  could  increase  or 
supplement  the  regular  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  health  programs  up  to  80  percent. 
For  example,  under  HUl-Burton.  the 
Federal  program  for  health  facility  con- 
struction and  modernization,  the  Federal 
matching  in  general  cannot  exceed  two- 
thirda.  Assuming  that  a  parUcular  facil- 
ity was  designated  as  essential,  this  sec- 
tion would  enable  the  faciUty  to  receive 
80  percent  Federal  matching.  Not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  legislation  could  be  used  for  these 
incentive   grants  to  encourage   experi- 
mentation. 
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The  Director  of  the  Institute,  within  1 
year  after  his  appointment  and  prior  to 
February  1  of  each  year  thereafter,  is  re- 
Quired  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare f «•  tranamlttal  shortly  thereafter  to 
the  Presidmat  and  the  Congress,  a  written 
report  including:  Ptrst.  an  appraisal  of 
the  Institute's  activities,  and  accomplish- 
ments; second,  a  summary  of  its  signifi- 
cant research  and  develonment  findings; 
and  third,  an  Identification  and  recom- 
mendation concerning  those  factors  or 
barriers  which  Inhibit  implementation  of 
the  Ihstitute's  significant  findings  or  pre- 
vent Innovation  In  health  care. 

ACnV*    ADVISOUT    COT7WCII. 

The  Institute  will  have  a  prestigious 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Health 
Care  Delivery.  This  Council  will  have  21 
members,  including  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  the 
chief  medical  ofBcer  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; a  medical  oflBcer  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health ;  the 


Administrator  of  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration;  and  the 
Director   of    the   National    Institute   of 
Health  Care  DeUvery  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers.  The   other    15    members    wUi    be 
selected  by  the  President  from  persons 
who  are  leaders  in  the  field  of  medical 
science,  or  the  organization,  deUvery.  or 
financing  of  health  care;  leaders  in  the 
management  sciences:  or  representatives 
of  consumers  of  health  care.  In  selectmg 
the  membership  of  this  CouncU.  it  is  my 
mtention  that  the  President  search  for 
the  most  distinguished  and  talented  in- 
dividuals available.  The  legislation  do«B 
not  spell  out,  but  it  is  my  intention,  and 
that  of  the  committee,  that  at  least  one 
of  the  Council  members  be  a  practicing 
physician.  At  least  seven  of  the  CouncU 
members  must  be  representatives  of  con- 
sumers. The  President  will  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  and  they  wUl 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year. 

The  bUl  contemplates  an  active  Coun- 
cil and  specific  responsibilities  are  de- 
lineated in  the  legislation.  The  Council 
will  be  responsible  for  reviewing  the  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  priorities  of  the  In- 
stitute;    examining    and    coordinating 
health  care  delivery  efforts  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  other  Federal  agencies  so  as 
to  avoid  dupUcation;  aaeuring  tliat  sig- 
nificant research  and  development  find- 
ings are  communicated  throughout  the 
health  system  and  to  the  public;   and 
evaluating  the  impact  that  the  Institute's 
research    and    development   efforts    are 
having  on  the  health-care  .system. 

The  Counal  will  be  independent  and 
will  have  its  own  Executive  Director.  If 
the  CouncU  is  to  enjoy  the  independence 
that  the  legislation  envisions,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  have  a  top  staff  person 
accounUble  only  to  the  CovmcU. 

The  CouncU  is  also  required  to  submit 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Director's  report 
a  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  In- 
sUtute  in  achieving  the  bUl's  objectives 
ana  the  CouncUs  evaluation  of  the  status 
of  health-care  deUvery  and  research 
and  development  in  the  Nation.  Any 
minority  views  of  Council  members  will 
alsc  be  included  in  this  report. 

mmDMD    ADMINISTRATIVE    PKOVISIOIfS 

In  drafting  this  legislation.  I  have 
studied  the  various  Federal  research  and 
development  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  NASA,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
NaUonal  Institute  of  Education,  which 
was  enacted  into  law  this  year.  We  have 
given  to  the  Institute  the  administrative 
provisions  which  seem  to  be  important  to 
a  successfiU  research  and  development 
effort. 

Thus,  the  new  Institute  and  centers  are 
provided  a  flexible  personnel  system  to 
enable  the  attraction  of  the  most  quali- 
fied and  talented  individuals.  This  will 
include  the  authority,  when  the  director 
deems  it  necessary,  to  establish  the  en- 
trance pay  level  up  to  two  grades  higher 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  and  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  percentage  of  the 
employees  without  regard  to  civil  service 

laws. 

The  new  Institute  Is  granted  the  au- 
thority to  carry  over  unexpended  funds 


from  one  year  to  the  next.  This  is  vital 
and  wiU  permit  the  Institute  provide 
stable  funding  for  multlyea.  projects 
which  are  important  in  research  and 
development. 

The  new  Institute  is  given  multigrant 
authority  which  wUl  enable  the  waiver 
of  certain  requirements  for  undertakings 
where  funds  are  advanced  to  a  single 
project  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency. 
While  this  is  not  as  desirable  as  in  mj- 
original  bUl,  it  nevertheless  will  be  a  use- 
ful provision. 

REGIONAL  AND  SPBCIAL  BMPHA31B  CENTOS 

Title  V  also  provides  for  up  to  eight 
regional  centers  and  two  special  em- 
phasis centers,  the  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Center  and  the  Health  Care  Bton- 
agement  Center.  The  objectives  of  the 
regional  centers  are:  first,  to  enable  the 
study  of  the  different  health  care  prob- 
lems of  the  various  regions  of  the  Na- 
tion; second,  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  Nation's  research  and  development 
base  in  health-care  delivery;  and  third, 
to  link  better  research  and  development 
with  actual  practice. 

It  may  also  be  desirable,  in  addition 
to  the  above  general  purposes  and  pro- 
grams, that  some  or  all  Of  the  regional 
centers  might  specialize  in  an  area  or 
areas  such  as  the  malpractice  problem 
and  other  medical -legal  Issues;  informa- 
tion handling  problems;  and  quaUty  as- 
sessment and  insurance  programs. 

The  location  of  the  regional  centers 
will  be  determined  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU.  This  CouncU,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  is  directed  to  provide  broad 
geograpiiical  dispersion  of  the  centers. 
When  all  of  the  centers  are  operational, 
each  region  of  the  Nation  will  be  served 
by  a  center. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  the  blu 
authorizes  not  to  exceed  eight  regional 
centers.  WhUe  I  believe  that  eight  cen- 
ters are  ultimately  desirable,  I  do  want 
to  underscore  the  admonition  in  the  com- 
mittee report  that  "it  la  not  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  all  eight  centers 
be  created  initially."  The  commit- 
tee mindful  of  the  manpower  and  other 
constraints,  by  this  language  is  stiressing 
our  intent  that  we  desire  the  regional 
centers  to  be  of  highest  quaUty.  'WhUe 
I  envision  that  all  eight  centers  will  be 
operational  sometime  in  the  future,  i 
want  to  reach  that  number  without 
sacrificing  quality. 

Thus,  it  may  be  desirable  that  only 
two  centers  be  established  at  the  outset. 
Then,  as  the  Institute's  training  efforts 
begin  to  produce  the  additional  trained 
manpower,  more  centers  would  be  es- 
tablished. An  added  advantage  of  thl« 
approach  is  that  the  experience  of  the 
early  centers  should  enable  subsequent 
centers  and  the  Congress  to  learn  and 
make  adjustments  as  experience  indi- 
cated where  necessary. 

The  regional  centers  wiU  be  funded 
initiaUy  by  the  Institute  for  up  to  3 
years.  Thereafter,  following  a  review  ol 
each  center's  work  and  operations,  oy 
the  Director  and  upon  the  recommenoft- 
tion  of  the  National  Advisory  Councu. 
the  Director  may  extend  the  centers  for 
an  additional  period  of  not  more  than 
3  years.  After  this  period,  it  is  my  in- 
tent that  the  majority  of  tiie  regional 
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oenters'  support  wUl  be  program  sup- 
QOrt  in  competition  with  other  InsUtu- 
Smis  I  also  hope  and  believe  that  the 
States  in  the  regions  in  which  the  various 
oentere  are  located  wiU  utilize  the  Cen- 
tos for  research,  development,  and  eval- 
uation. Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  6- 
year  period,  the  success  of  the  center  will 
be  determined  by  the  quaUty  of  theh-  ef- 
forts and  the  degree  of  interest  shown  in 
their  work  by  the  States,  local  govern- 
ments, private  foimdations  and  industry, 
and  the  health  care  community  within 
the  area  in  which  the  centra^  are  locat- 
ed. These  centers  may  be  managed  by 
a  university,  or  a  number  of  universities 
and  coUeges  imdei-  a  consortium  arrange- 
ment, or  by  public  and  private  organi- 
zations and  associations,  both  profit  and 
nonprofit. 

SPECIAL     EMPHASIS     CINTERS 

Two  special  emphasis  centers,  health 
care  technology  center  and  a  health  care 
management  center,  are  also  authorized. 
The  health  care  technology  center 
will  focus  on  ail  forms  of  technology,  in- 
cluding computers,  and  electronic  de- 
vices, and  its  application  In  the  improve- 
ment of  health  care. 

Technological  advances  in  such  areas 
as  space,  communications,  and  data  proc- 
essing in  the  last  decade  have  been  al- 
most unbelievable.  Yet,  the  technology 
has  not  made  a  sinular  impact  on  the 
health  system.   In  fact,   much   of   the 
health  care  system  continues  to  employ 
the  same  manual  procedures  used  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  We  need  to  wed 
20th-centurj'  technology-  with  20th-cen- 
tury research  to  improve  the  deUvery  of 
health  care.  This  wiU  be  the  assignment 
of  the  Health  Care  Technology  Center 
President  Nixon,  in  a  nimiber  of  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress,  has  emphasized 
the  need  to  encourage  the  application 
of  science  and  technology  to  the  solution 
of  domestic  problems.  In  his  March  2, 
1972,  Health  Message,  the  President  spe- 
ciflcaUy    identified    health    as    a    "vital 
area'  for  exploiting  technology. 

One  must  confess  that  the  expecta- 
tions, particularly  in  the  sixties,  that 
technologj'  would  produce  a  "revolution 
in  health  care"  have  not  materialized. 
The  Health  Care  Technology  Center  is 
expected  to  provide  the  leadership  and 
mobUize  the  Nation's  involvement  and 
interest  in  the  development  and  utUite- 
tion  of  technology.  Particular  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  the  involvement  of 
orivate  industry,  for  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  technology  depends,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  interest  and  actions 
of  private  industry.   Industry's  limited 
involvement  in   the  health  technology 
area  today  results  from  a  number  of  fac- 
tors including  the  diffused  markets  of 
the  health   field;    the   Ihnited   success 
achieved  to  date;  and  the  Government's 
failure  to  give  priority  to  the  utUization 
of  technology  in  solving  of  health  prob- 
lems as  has  been  done,  for  example,  in 
space  and  defense. 

Technological  solutions  are  not  likely 
to  result  unless  the  above  difficulties  are 
addressed. 

To  do  this,  there  is  a  need  to  aggregate 
both  health  resources  and  markets.  Onoe 
this  occurs.  I  believe  industry  wiU  iden- 
tify and  take  advantage  of  the  economics 


oi  scale  that  ganeraUy  results  from  larger 
markets. 

I  am  convinced  that  tliere  are  steps 
that  the  Federal  Government  in  genra-al 
and  the  Healtii  Care  Technology  Center 
m  particular  can  take  to  encourage 
technological  development  in  the  health 
area. 

For  example,  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemmaat  operate  their  own 
health  sj-stems.  such  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  Veterans'  Administration. 
These  Federal  health  systems  offer  the 
opportunity  for  a  market  sufficiently 
large  to  attract  industry  investment. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  could 
identify  potential  opportunity  for  tech- 
nological solutions  and  solicit  competi- 
tive bids  through  requests  for  propos- 
als— RFP's — as  is  done  by  the  Defense 
Department.  Thereafter,  there  coiUd  be 
full  funding  of  a  prototype  foUowed  by 
a  guarantee  that  a  sufficient  number 
would  be  purchased  to  Insiire  a  profit. 
The  units  produced  could  then  be  sold, 
loaned,  leased,  or  donated  to  Individuals 
or  organizations  that  would  use  them 
effectively. 

A  decision,  for  example,  could  be  xnaAe 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problems  of  the  visuaUy 
handicapped  in  the  country.  There  are 
about  400,000  legaUy  blind  persons  in  the 
Nation  today.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
many  of  them  have  a  significant  amount 
of  visual  perception  in  at  least  one  eye. 
Optical  devices,  such  as  eyeglasses,  are 
of  Umited  value  to  msuiy  of  these  citi- 
zens since  such  glasses  only  magnify  the 
image  and  do  not  control  brightness  and 
contrast  which  are  equal  in  importance 
ui  perceptual  acuity.  The  Rand  Corp. 
has  designed  and  fabricated  a  prototype 
circuit     television     system — CCTV — an 
electro-optical  system  involving  image 
magnification,  brightness,  and  contrast. 
This  prototype  system  has  been  tested 
on  a  numl)er  of   visually  handicapped 
people  ranging  in  ages  from  10  to  83 
with  a  wide  vaiiety  of  eye  disorders.  Bet- 
ter than  80  percent  of  the  subjects  have 
found  the  system  helpful  in  reading  and 
writing. 

At  present,  the  Rand  Corp.  is  working 
on  a  second  generation  system  which  is 
aimed  at  solving  tlie  difficult  problem 
that  many  partiallj'  sighted  iiersons  face, 
namely  the  transfer  of  information  from 
one  place  to  another. 

The  CCTV  could  weU  be  the  forerunner 
of  the  new  series  of  devices  which  would 
be  used  to  enhance  the  education  of  vis- 
uaUy handicapped  chUdren,  to  permit 
partially  sighted  persons  of  working  age 
to  obtain  and  hold  weU-paylng  jobs 
which  would  otherwise  be  closed  to  than, 
and  to  allow  elderly  persons  with  re- 
duced vision  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
reading  and  writing  during  their  declin- 
ing years. 

I  cite  this  as  only  an  example  of  the 
problem  area  for  which  there  exists  a 
suffldentiy  large  market  which  would  \m- 
doubtedl?  create  a  response  from  tiie  In- 
dtistrial  community  as  weU  as  lead  to  a 
tremendous  aid  for  the  handicapped  If 
the  decision  were  made  to  exploit  tech- 
nology in  this  area. 

The  second  l^Mcial  BmphaslB  C«iter, 
the  Health  Care  M*anagement  Center,  is 
of  crttlcal  Importance.  For  as  Dr.  Kerr 


White,  professor  of  medical  care  and 
hospitals,  ol  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity ha«  observed : 

Vastly  ImproTed  m»n»gert»l  uxpvUam  U 
a  preroqrUUte  tar  any  meantogfTil  Impror*- 
ment  in  our  health  care  srstwn  at  tbe  oparat- 
log  and  geogr&phio&l  levels. 


The  health  care  management  centers 
vrtU  focus  on  the  Improvement  of  man- 
agement and/ or  organlauon  In  tlie 
health  field,  the  training  and  retraining 
of  health  administrators,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  leaders,  plaimers.  and  policy 
analysts  In  the  health  field.  The  job  of 
the  managers  in  the  health  field  is  most 
complex.  The  modem  manager  of  a 
health  enterprlee.  If  he  la  to  carry  out 
his  reeponslblUtlee  with  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness, must  have  a  basic  imder- 
standlng  of  a  wide  variety  of  manage- 
ment skills  and  some  background  tn  such 
areas  as  health,  eoonomlcs.  computer 
teehnology.  and  sUtlstlea,  to  mention  a 
few. 

Quite  often  medical  administrators  are 
elevated  to  these  positions  without  ade- 
quate preparation  for  these  new  respon- 
sibilities. Certainly  American  Industry 
would  make  certain  that  its  top  execu- 
tives are  adequately  trained  and  the 
health  system  must  do  no  lees.  There  is 
also  often  the  need  to  provide  retrain- 
ing of  health  managers  as  i^  evidenced 
by  the  letter  I  received  from  one  admin- 
istrator. Dr.  Fine,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  Boston  Department  of  Health  and 
Hospitals.  He  said: 

PractUloners  of  Health  Care  Administra- 
tion, among  whom  I  am  one.  have  been  fly- 
ing by  the  seat  ol  their  pants  for  too  long. 
The  Nation  deserves  better.  There  is  cur- 
rently no  systematic  eCort  I  know  of  t« 
reach  decision  makers  In  the  health  care 
field  with  the  results  of  innovative  research 
and  to  stimulate  a  research  orientation  to 
many  of  the  problems  we  all  facje  in  the  fi- 
nancing, organization,  and  delivery  of  serr- 

loee. 

There  Is  moreover,  an  almost  total  neglect 
of  more  formal  continuing  education  op- 
portunities for  health  care  administrators. 
After  ten  years  or  more  In  the  field , 
many  of  us  are  in  positions  of  responsibility 
and  strong  in  experience  but  weak  In  under- 
standing of  fundamental  advances  In  healtto 
care  systems,  e.g.  the  problem-oriented  medi- 
cal record,  how  to  organ  1»  a  prepaid  group 
practice,  the  use  of  television  in  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  computer  appllca- 
ttons  to  health  systems  problems,  etc. 

The  administrative  ofBcer  of  each 
regional  center  and  each  special  em- 
phasis center  wiU  l>e  required  to  submit 
annually  to  the  director  a  report  which 
shaU  include  an  audit  of  expenditures; 
bibliographies,  with  aimotatlons  of  re- 
search performed;  and  a  description  of 
on-going  research  programs  including 
a  summary  of  significant  research  and 
development  findings. 

The  regional  and  special  emphasis 
centers  have  a  separate  authorization  of 
$30  milUon  for  the  Initial  fiscal  year  and 
a  total  of  $105  miUion  over  a  3-year 
period.  Support  for  a  center,  other  than 
support  for  construction,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2  million  per  year  per  c«iter,  ex- 
cept for  the  Health  Care  Technology 
Center,  and  Federal  assistance  may  be 
used  for  research  and  developmwit. 
stafBng  and  other  basic  operating  costs, 
training,  demonsttatlon  purroses.   and 
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construction  where  the  National  Advis- 
ory Council  deems  necessary 

The  committee  report  makes  a  point 
with  respect  to  the  Technology  Center's 
purposes  which  is  important  and  bears 
reiteration.  The  report  states: 

The  committee  wishes  to  omphMlze  that 
th»  center's  purpose  la  to  encourage  the 
development  of  technology  to  solve  the 
health  problems  of  our  citizens  and  our 
health  institutions  and  not  as  a  place  to 
ttnd  markets  for  avaUable  technolog\-. 


In  other  words,  the  center  should  be 
searching  for  technological  solutions  to 
patient  care,  health  Institutions,  and 
systems  problems,  and  not  for  ways  to 
utilize  available  technology. 

It  Is  also  important  that  the  technology 
or  systems  that  are  developed  are  such 
that  can  or  wlU  be  adopted  by  the  health 
professionals.  It  would  be  also  extremely 
valuable  if  the  Technology  Center  would 
develop  expertise  with  respect  to  tech- 
nological forecasting  so  that  the  conse- 
quences, particularly  the  cost,  of  new 
technology  might  be  predicted.  Certainly, 
with  the  rising  health  care  costs,  the 
health  system  does  not  need  'techno- 
logical playthings"  which  are  neither 
cost  effective  or  fail  to  increase  produc- 
tivity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  last  year  heard  testimony  regard- 
ing the  potential  of  the  computer  coupled 
with  new  "health  ciure  specialists."  The 
committee  saw  demonstrated  a  potential 
way  of  extending  the  doctor  in  remote 
areas  which  have  been  unable  to  attract 
a  physician. 

The  computer  Is  Eilready  being  em- 
ployed in  such  areas  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  electrocardiogram  and  the  auto- 
mation of  history  taking.  Earlier  this 
year.  I  visited  the  University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  Traiuna  Center  and  I  watched 
the  computer  perform  a  variety  of  tasks, 
including  the  constant  monitoring  of 
even  the  chemical  content  of  the  air 
that  the  center's  severe  trauma  victims 
were  breathing. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  enormous  poten- 
tial for  the  use  of  technology  that  could 
bring  many  benefits  to  the  public  and  the 
patient.  At  present,  our  success  heis  been 
limited.  At  present,  only  a  handful  of 
Individuals  are  actively  concerned  with 
the  technology  and  its  potential  in  help- 
ing to  solve  health  problems. 

The  Health  Care  Technology  Center 
is  designed  to  remedy  this  situation  and 
serve  as  the  focal  point  for  an  acceler- 
ated group  research  effort  on  both  pro- 
gram and  hardware  development. 

CONCLtrSIOM 

Mr.  President,  the  health  care  enter- 
prise In  the  country  Is  our  second  larg- 
est industry  today  with  spending  total- 
ing $75  million  or  7.4  percent  of  oiu- 
gross  national  product.  By  1974,  health 
will  probably  become  our  largest  enter- 
prise with  expenditures  exceeding  $100 
bUlion. 

The  magnitude  of  these  expenditures 
alone  argue  for  an  accelerated  and 
strengthened  research  and  development 
component  in  the  health  field.  There  is 
considerable  public  frustration  and  dis- 
saU&factlon  with  various  aspects  of 
health  care.  The  public  is  alarmed  over 


rlsliur  costs.  I  recently  read  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  which  headlined  that 
the  hospitals  per  day  costs  in  1971  aver- 
aged $92.31,  an  Increase  of  13.9  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  The  story  has- 
tened to  add.  however,  that  the  1970  in- 
crease was  15.7  percent  and  that  hospi- 
tals have  been  able  to  slow  the  rate  of 
Increase.  Think  about  it,  over  a  2 -year 
period  almost  a  30-peraent  increase  In 
hospital  costs  occurred.  This  obviously 
carmot  continue. 

The  public  is  also  concerned  about  the 
manpower  and  facility  shortages  as  well 
as  their  maldistribution  and  the  Congress 
has  taken  steps  enacting  legislation  In 
response  to  the  problem.  The  public  is 
also  distressed  that  the  benefits  of  medi- 
cal science  and  the  scientific  discovery 
system  are  not  reaching  them. 

There  is  considerable  change  occurring 
in  the  health  system,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  Is  designed  to  encourage 
tidditlonal  change  with  the  development 
of    health    maintenance    organizations. 
The  rapidity  of  change  and  reform  is 
likely  to  accelerate  in  the  years  ahead. 
I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
strengthai  our  research  and  development 
capabilities  In  the  health  area  so  that 
we  may  make  more  intelligent  choices 
and  foster  constructive  changes.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  desperately  need  advanced 
warnings  of  approaching   "crises. "  I  be- 
lieve we  need  more  Information  upon 
which  to  base  decisions  and  make  mean- 
ingfiil  comparisons  in  the  area. 

I  believe  we  need  to  sharpen  our  abili- 
ties to  illuminate  issues  and  to  identify 
possible  options  and  their  implications. 
I  believe  we  need  a  framework  for  evolv- 
ing health-care  policy  for  the  long  term 
while  we  continue  to  address  the  imme- 
diate problems.  The  size  of  the  health 
enterprises,  its  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  the  growing  Federal  in- 
vestment to  make  it  Imperative,  in  my 
judgment,  that  research  and  develop- 
ment in  health  care  delivery  become  as 
important  and  achieve  the  preeminence 
of   biomedical   research   in   the   United 
States. 

The  respected  Science  Journal,  to  a 
favorable  editorial  on  my  proposal  said: 
A  major  tour  de  force  Is  needed  now  to 
dramatize  the  Importanoe  of  rationale  orga- 
nization and  planning  services  ...  If  the 
magnificent  benefits  of  American  medical 
research  are  meant  for  all  of  our  people,  then 
an  effective  science  of  health  care  delivery 
is  as  Important  as  the  medical  research  Itself. 


tour  de  force"  to  make  health  care  deU?. 
ery  as  Important  as  medical  researcb, 
and  to  help  speed  the  beocAts  of  medical 
sclmce  and  the  scientific  discovery  tyt- 
tern  to  the  people  of  the  United  Statts. 
I  strongly  urge  its  enactment  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  «dl- 
torlal  from  Science  Journal  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tb« 
portion  of  S.  3327,  dealing  with  the  new 
National  Institute  of  Health  Care  Deliv- 
ery be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 
Exhibit  1 


I  shall  Mk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

As  Dr.  Kerr  White,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  noted — 

The  Issue  In  research  and  development,  It 
4eems  to  me,  Is  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
prepared  to  make  Federal,  State.  Inatltu- 
tlonal.  academic,  and  industrial  commlt- 
mente  to  aggressive  pursuit  of  Improved  ways 
of  providing  health  care. 

Acceptance  of  chaknge  Is  Inevitable  and 
recognition  that  we  need  more  science  In 
health  care  rather  thaa  less  seems  essential. 
The  point  to  be  recognized  Is  that  the  sci- 
ences required  are  more  than  those  encom- 
passed by  the  traditional  biomedical  sciences. 


A  new  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  Delivery  represents  such  a  "com- 
mitment" and  will  Brovlde  the   'major 


Aia-EvAc  HiLicopnas  H«lp  Savi  Livm 

(By  Capt.  Prank  Hudson  and 

R.  A.  Cowley,  M.D.) 

"Since  some  accidents  will  always  occur, 

steps   must   be   taken   to   minimize  human 

losses  resulting  from  them.  .  .  ." 

Over  the  years,  we  have  watched  persooi 
with  life  threatening  Injuries  or  lllnesa  die 
at  the  scene  awaiting  an  ambulance,  die  en 
their  way  to  the  nearest  hospital  or  die  In 
that  hospital  due  to  Inadequate  faclUtiei, 
personnel  and  equipment  to  offer  the  neces- 
sary Immediate  treatment  and  care  for  stit- 
vival. 

A  study  in  which  the  deputy  state  medical 
examiner  participated  Indicates  that  rougUy 
40  per  cent  of  the  persons  killed  In  Mary- 
land die  In  hoepltaU  .  .  .  and  half  of  these 
could  likely  have  been  saved  If  promptly 
and  properly  diagnosed  and  treated.  One 
concerned  researcher's  comment  sums  up  tlw 
problem: 

"It  Is  essential  that  we  strive  for  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  the  need  for  prompt 
treatment  and  the  better  treatment  whldi 
may  be  possible  U  the  Injured  are  taken  to 
traiuna  centers." 

Still,  present  policy  seems  to  be  to  trans- 
port most  injvued.  without  regard  for  the 
severity  of  their  Injuries,  to  hospitals  whose 
chief  distinction  Is  being  nearest  the  soene. 
When  or  If  the  receiving  doctor  feels  the 
Injury  Is  too  severe  to  be  treated  in  his  fa- 
culty, the  patient  Is  transported  to  another 
hospital  (provided  he  has  survived  thus  fat). 
This  adds  up  to  an  appalling  waste  of  ttt>s. 
which  can  be  m-alTorded  by  the  person  with 
the  life  threatening  Injury  or  Illness. 

To  help  overcome  this  problem,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Hospital  developed  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Trauma  thus  pro- 
viding critical  patients  the  best  immediate 
treatment  avaUable  In  the  country.  TT***" 
ment  centers  of  this  caliber  are  enormously 
expensive  and  difficult  to  staff.  As  a  result 
one  cannot  expect  rapid  development  oi 
additional  faculties  of  this  type;  therefore. 
It  is  imperative  that  safe,  rapid  transporta- 
tion be  provided  persons  with  life  threaten- 
ing Ulness  or  lnjvu7  so  the  services  of  the 
center  are  made  avaUable  to  them. 

Medical  authorities  teU  us  that  we  shouM 
strive  to  have  the  severely  injured  In  a  weU- 
equlpped  and  staffed  medical  faculty  soon 
after  they  have  been  Injured  If  compllcattonj 
from  theh:  Injuries  are  to  be  reduced  anfl 
their  lives  saved.  Indications  are  thatw 
minutes  from  the  injury  to  definitive  medi- 
cal treatment  Is  usually  acc^table  with  oti 
hour  being  the  outside  practical  limit.  Wx» 
the  surface  traffic  congaetlon  of  today  kdA 
insufficient  medical  facilities  equipped  w 
handle  the  severely  Injured,  the  lightweight 
highspeed  helicopter  is  the  most  effective  ana 
economical  way  to  avoid  congestion,  oover 
the  distances  Involved  and  assure  that  hlga- 
way  injured  receive  needed  treatment  u 
time. 


The  State  Police  are  duty  bound  to  aa- 
««r  that  the  lives  and  safety  of  all  per- 
^  m  the  state  are  safe-guarded  and  wh«i 
'^t^  or  lU  come  under  their  care,  they 
^1^  the  best  haadlUig  po«lble  un- 
2^  existing  conditions.  Their  helloop- 
r^  provide  for  transportation  of  critical 
!S«>nB  as  an  extension  of  normal  police 
SX>pter  operations.  This  provide,  a 
S  fl*cal  bM*  as  exutlng  ^^-^^^'iK 
J^JJles,  equipment  and  personnel  are  utlllswd 
lo  the  maximum. 

The  troopers  assigned  to  the  li«"<»P*^ 
^»;e  completed  the  Bed  Croe.  advanced  first 
^course,  receive  advanced  amhwlance  at- 
fendant  tralnUig  from  the  Fire  Service  Ex- 
^lon.  university  of  Maryland  and  receive 
an  intensive  week  of  training  In  the  Shock 
Trauma  Unit. 

Our  cooperative  program,  one  of  the  few 
successful  programs  of  this  type  In  the  Corin- 
th has  been  a  simple  matter  of  developing 
^iununlty  resources  between  the  university, 
^aiT  Police  and  the  City  Fire  Department 
Ambulance  Service. 

State  Police  records  show  that  58,673  per- 
sons were  injured  in  Maryland  from  automo- 
X^ldenw  last  year.  Of  the  787  kUled  in 
these  accidents,  many  could  have  been  saved 
by  fast  efaclent  helicopter  service  to  Univer- 
sity Hospital's  Shock  Trauma  Center. 

When  persona  are  injured  in  an  automo- 
bUe  accident,  volunteer  fire  company  ambu- 
lance crews  sometimes  decide  Incorrectly  to 
take  the  most  serious  to  the  nearest  hospital, 
even  though  a  helicopter  U  avaUable. 

Such  a  case  happened  earlier  this  year 
when  the  helicopter  landed  near  the  scene 
of  an  accident.  The  ambulance  crew  decided 
to  take  the  moat  serious  case  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  When  the  State  Police  helicopter 
crew  delivered  the  less  severely  Injured  vic- 
tim to  University  Hospital,  the  county  hospi- 
tal where  the  other  victim  was  taken  called 
for  the  helicopter  because  they  did  not  have 
the  necessary  life-saving  equipment.  But  It 
was  too  late. 

With  a  top  speed  of  160  mUes  per  hour, 
hellcoptera  can  fly  from  the  Maryland-Penn- 
sylvania line  to  University  Hospital  In  lees 
than  15  minutes  and  less  than  an  hour  from 
the  Eastern  Shore.  An  ambulance,  even  with 
wide-open  siren,  would  reqiUre  at  least  twice 
as  much  time  because  of  traffic  congesUon 
especially  on  weekends  when  most  accidents 
occur.  An  emergency  in  Ctimberland  would 
take  only  an  hour  to  reach  University  Hos- 
pital by  helicopter. 

Better  service  can  be  provided.  The  most 
obvious  area  that  needs  strengthening  is 
the  education  and  acceptence  by  police,  am- 
bulance and  medical  authorities  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  patient  must 
be  served.  Some  units  are  stiU  guarding  what 
they  believe  are  their  prerogatives,  thus 
causing  some  critical  patients  to  be  taken 
to  an  outlying  hospital  (and  often  held 
there)  Instead  of  going  directly  to  a  major 
trauma  unit.  Accreditation  and  categoriza- 
tion of  hospital  emergency  departments 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  this 
problem.  This  approach  has  long  been  ad- 
vocated by  the  National  Flesearch  CouncU's 
committee  on  trauma  and  shock. 

WhUe  we  learn  to  better  utUlze  equip- 
ment, personnel  and  systems,  more  high- 
quality  emergency  facilities  with  trauma 
units  will  be  needed.  Quick  response  hell- 
copter  service  will  also  be  needed  statewide. 
Tentative  studies  Indicate  that  as  few  as 
seven  fully  manned  helicopters  are  needed 
for  definitive  statewide  service. 

Why  not  police  helicopters  In  ambulance 
service?  They  complement  not  threaten  sur- 
face units.  The  safety  of  the  few  victims 
demanding  helicopter  transport  Is  compro- 
mised when  handled  routinely.  The  police 
helicopter  has  been  hers  for  years,  their 
crews  are  vastly  experienced  in  applying  heli- 
copter support  to  civil  public  service  opera- 
tions. Required  communications  also  have 
been  here  for  years,  the  police  conununica- 


tlons  net  is  one  of  the  finest  designated  for 
rapid  emergency  communications.  ThU  Is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
reallae  a  greater  return  for  their  investment 
in  government. 

A   n-year-old  boy  delirious,  with  a  high 
tempemture  waa  admitted  atUTerlng  from  a 
gunshot  wound  below  the   knee  which  was 
emitting  a  sweetish  odor — gas  gangrene.  The 
Infection  had  extended  above  the  knee,  to 
the  thigh  and  onto  the  abdomen — tradition- 
al  amputation   was   Impossible.  The   wound 
had   become   contaminated   with   Clostridia, 
a  bacteria  causing  gas  gangrene  which  can't 
siirvlve  In  high  concentrations  of  oxygen.  If 
hyperbaric    oxygen    was    not    administered 
quickly  the  teenager  wotild  be  dead.  Once 
placed  in  the  hyperbarlo  chamber,  within  24 
hours  his  temperature  dropped,  he  became 
alert,    and    after    three   days,    the    gangrene 
symptoms  dlaappeared — his  life   waa  saved. 
In  shock,  the  blood  pressure  falls,  circu- 
lation slows,  and  the  ceUs,  which  depend  on 
oxygen   for   survival,   suffer;    II   this   Is  not 
corrected   the   cells  die.   Lack   of   oxygen    In 
cells,  caUed  hypoxia,  la  the  prime  cause  of 
death  in  shock.  One  way  to  correct  thla  in- 
adequacy   U    to    drench    the    blood    going 
through   the   cells   with   oxygen — hyperbaric 
oxygenation — In   a   pressurized   chamber. 

Pew  of  these  hyperbaric  facilities  exist. 
therefore  patients  irom  nearby  states  are  also 
treated  in  the  Maryland  faculty. 

In  the  future,  an  inhalation  poison  center 
will  be  open  using  the  hyperbeo-lc  medical 
facilities  and  the  Medi-Vac  helicopter  pro- 
gram for  those  victims,  fire  fighters,  chemi- 
cal workers  and  others  throughout  the  state 
who  wUl   need  thla  resource  for  survival. 


•Xi]0    fUBiintlnl    Ingredlenta    oi    the    BnaU 
proposal  merit  serious  examination.  By  1970. 
health-care  deUvery  had  beoome  the  natlou'B 
second  largest  Uiduatry.  But  last  year  only 
sis  mlUion  was  spent  on  research   in  this 
area.  No  other  Industry  can  make  euoh  a 
claim.  The  National  IfiBtltutes  of  Health  are 
charged  vi^th  the  technical  aapecU  of  preven- 
tion and  treatment.  The  Health  Serrioes  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  is  oonoemed 
with  health-care  delivery,  but  it  has  other 
responslblUtles    as    well.    A    major    tour    da 
force  is  needed  now — an  admlnlatraUve  man- 
date   backed    by    approprtaU    fuuUag — ^to 
dramatize  the  Importanoe  of  rational  orja- 
nteatton    and    planning    of    servloea,    even 
though  such  action  would  add  yet  another 
agency  to  the  welter  already  existing  In  tha 
health  field.  Putui*  laglilatlon  would  do  w«U 
to  direct  Its  sole  attention  to  the  social  acl- 
encea,  both  bMlo  and  applied,  whloh  undvlla 
effective  organlaation  and  management.  Fup- 
thermoie,  the  Importance  of  testing  and  eval- 
uation should  receive  algniflfiant  oonaldara- 
tton.  Already,  a  number  of  alternative  mj»- 
tems — for   Instance,   group   practice,   private 
prepaid  care,  a  variety  of  communUy  health- 
care schemes,  and  health  maintenance  orga- 
nlaationa — are  in  varloua  stages  of  design  and 
development,  and  a  nation  with  an  a^ab- 
llshed    scientific    tradition    must    certainly 
recognize  the  importance  of  pUot  projecta. 

If  the  magnificent  benefits  of  American 
medical  research  are  meant  for  aU  of  our 
people,  then  an  effective  science  of  health- 
care delivery  Is  as  Important  as  the  medical 
research  Itself. 


ExHiarr  2 
[From  Science  magazine,  September  1971] 
The  ToPST-TuavTT  Woau)  of  HxAiTH-Caax 
DxLivxaT 
(By  WUllam  Bevan) 
In  a  recent  speech  Senator  J.  Olenn  Beall. 
Jr.  (R.-Md.),  caUed  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Health-Care  Delivery. 
In  so  doing,  he  has  focused  attention  on  a 
national  problem  on  broad  scale  and  tran- 
scendent urgency. 

Over  the  years  the  American  people  have 
prided  themselves  on  being  the  best  clothed, 
best  fed,  best  hotised.  best  educated,  and 
healthiest  people  In  the  world.  But  recent 
health  statistics  give  cause  for  concern. 
Acroes  the  board,  we  are  not  the  healthiest 
people  In  the  world,  in  spite  of  a  number  of 
impressive  facts.  The  nation  has  spent  some 
$20  bUlion  on  biomedical  research  since  the 
late  1940's.  We  now  have  more  physicians 
and  hospitals  than  ever  before.  And  currently 
we  spend  for  health  services  more — and  the 
rate  of  expenditure  is  escalating  more  ra- 
pidly— than  we  have  ever  done  before.  In 
the  last  decade  alone,  physicians'  fees  have 
risen  twice  as  rapidly  and  hospital  charges 
four  times  as  fast  as  other  Items  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  situation  is  a  complex  one.  Certainly, 
the  balance  among  the  diseases  has  shifted 
toward   the   degenerative   disorders.   But.   in 
addition,  there  are  striking  geographic  varia- 
tions in  the  avaUabUlty  of  health  resources. 
There  are  marked  differences  In  avallabUlty 
for  urban  and  rural  populations  and  for  the 
poor  and  the  more  affluent.  Most  insurance 
coverage  is  inadequate  in  that  it  excludes 
outpatient  and  preventive  services  and  oiUy 
partially    acconunodates    catastrophic    Inci- 
dents.   And,    generally,    resources,    particu- 
larly those  for  unusual  treatment,  are  poorly 
utUlzed    everywhere    (If.    for    example,    the 
utilization    of    health-care    resources    were 
Improved   by    only    10   percent,    the   saving 
would  be  $5  bUllon.  But,  with  a  high  propor- 
tion of  third-party  paymente,  there  is  little 
incentive  for  efnciency.  Instead,  the  trend  is 
to  use  the  higher-cost  faculties  and  services 
and  to  make  as  many  of  those  avaUable  as 
possible.) 


ExHiarr  3 

Trn-E  xm — National  iNSTrrtrrx  or  Hxaltb 

Caxb  Dxuvxet 

E8TABLI8HMXNT    OP    IJrSTTrUTX 

SEC.  1301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establiohed 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  separate  National  Institute  o< 
Health  Care  Delivery.  The  Institute  shaU 
carry  out  a  multidtsclplinary  research  and 
development  program  to  Improve  delivery  of 
health  care  services  and  shaU  be  the  prin- 
cipal agency  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  coordinate  and 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  on  QiutUty 
Health  Care  Assurance  for  Improvement  c€ 
Health  care  m  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  There  shaU  be  in  the  Institute  a 
Deputy  Director.  The  Deputy  Director  shaU 
perform  such  functions  aa  the  Director  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Director 
during  the  absence  or  dlaabUity  of  the  Direc- 
tor or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  poai- 
tlon  of  Director. 

(c)  The  Director  la  authorized  to  appoint 
within  the  Institute  not  to  exceed  four  As- 
sistant Directors. 

FTTKCTION6    OW    THE    INST  11' I' it 

Sec  1302  (a>  It  shaU  be  the  function  of 
the  Institute  in  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care  Assurance  to  pursue  methods  and  op- 
portunities to  Improve  and  advance  the  effec- 
tiveness, efficiency,  and  quality  of  health  care 
delivery  in  the  States,  regions,  and  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States,  through  initia- 
tion and  support  of  studies,  research,  experi- 
mentation, development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of.  but  not  limited  to.  the  follow- 
ing: 

(H  the  existing  health  care  system,  wn- 
phaslalng  means  and  methods  to  improve 
such  system  and  the  devlsmg  and  testing  of 
alternative  delivery  systems; 

(2)  health  care  systems  and  subsystems  in 
States,  regions,  and  communities  whloh  give 
speeua  attention  to  the  effective  combina- 
tion and  coordination  of  public  and  private 
methods  or  systems  for  health  care  delivery; 

(3)  prevenUve   medlchne    and   the   tech- 
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nlque.  and  t^jhnology.  including  «ul"P^^ 
screening  and  twtlng.  to  lmproY«  the  early 
mS>o«»«  and  tr*atmant  of  dtaea«s.  partic- 
ularly for  preechool  cblldren; 

(4)  system,  and  technical  component^  of 
emergency  health  care  and  ^rvlc^JlncUia. 
f,!^ Tlwit  on.  expwimenUl  sUtewlde  heU- 
copter  transportation  emergency  care  sy.- 
t^.  which  Irtlllse,  Where  p<*alble.  the  skill, 
of  returning  military  corpmnen; 

(6^  system,  and  componenU  of  rural 
health  services; 

(e>  the  development  of  policy  with  re- 
spect to  long-term  care.  P'^^"*'"'^!^ '°' ^^^ 
t^y  and  physically  handicapped  individuals 
an^s^lor^  citizen.,  with  special  fmph-1.  on 
altematlvee  to  instltutlonallaaUon,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  home  health  aide.: 

(7^  method,  to  meet  the  Nation".  medlaU 
manpower  requirement..  Including  °«"' *5^ 

Tmanpower^and  their  «"»'»«°'Vv  nh^l! 
extent  to  which  task,  performed  by  physi- 
cians and  other  health  profeselonals  may  be 
Lfely  delegated  to  other  oPP^^*^^ 
trained  Individuals  in  both  new  and  eilstent 
health  occupations;  „„,«_. 

(8>  continuing  education  and  the  explora- 
tion cf  programs  and  method,  to  help  health 
professional,  to  stay  abreast  of  c^"*  de- 
velopment,   and    to    maintain    profewlonal 

'"^%)  health  manpower  credentlallng.  Ucen.- 
ing.  and  certification; 

(10)  the  medical  malpractice  problem,  par- 
ticularly as  It  relates  to  quality  care,  the 
practice  of  'defensive  medicine  and  added 
costs  to  the  public; 

,11 1  programs  for  educating  health  man- 
power and  the  accreditation  of  such  educa- 
tion programs;  „,_-.,. 

,12)  application  of  all  forms  of  technolc«y. 
including  computers  and  other  electronic  de- 
vices, in  health  care  delivery; 

,131  the  efnclency.  management,  ana 
utilization  of  new  and  existing  health  care 
facillt-.es  including  -studies  of  af^jif^lo^ 
practice,   and    examination   of   cost-nndlng 

techniques;  ,  .      .»v,^. 

1 14)  the  development  of  tools  and  methods 
to  improve  planning  management,  and  deci- 
sionmaking m  the  health  care  system: 

n.5)  the  development  of  information  oy 
which  quality,  efficiency,  and  cost  of  health 
care  mav  be  measured; 

,16)  the  development  of  xmlform  account- 
ing practices,  flaanclal  reporting,  and  uni- 
form health  record-s- 

(17)  the  development  and  testing  of  in- 
certlve  payment  mecha'^lMns  that  reward  ef- 
ficiency in  health  care  delivery  without  com- 
pronuing  the  quaUty  of  care: 

(18)  the  need,  of  individual.,  families  and 
groups  for  health  care  and  related  services, 
emphasizing  the  various  life  styles.  Includ- 
ing en%1ronmental.  recreational,  and  nutri- 
tional factor,  that  bear  on  an  individual  s 
health;  identification  of  those  factors  af- 
fecting acceptance  and  utilization  of  health 
care  and  related  wrvlces:  and  the  develop- 
ment to  educational  materials  and  methods 
communloaUng  to  the  public  the  importance 
of  personal  decision,  and  actions  on  health; 

(19)  the  economics  of  health  care  and 
related  services,  and  the  Impact  of  the  tot^ 
system  of  health  care  delivery  and  related 
services  upon  the  atandaxd.  of  living  and  the 
general  stability  of  the  national  economy; 

(20)  propoMO.  for  the  financing  of  health 
care.  Including  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
ftis.  and  their  impact  on  the  health  care  sys- 
tem; 

(31)  concepU  and  data  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  factual  basis  for  national 
health  pollclee;  and 

(32)  the  effects  on  health  care  deUvery  of 
the  organization,  function.,  and  Interrela- 
tlonahlps  at  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ermnental  agendas  and  programs  concerned 
with  planning,  organisation,  and  financing 
of  baalth  care  daUvsry. 

(b)  The  InsUtuts  shaU  m  cooparatlon  and 


coordination  with  the  Ctommlsalon  on  Qu^- 
Ity  Health  Care  AMurance  ( 1 )  develop  meth- 
od, for.  and  support  of.  training  of  individ- 
ual, to  plan  and  conduct  research,  develop- 
ment,   demonstrations,    and    evaluation    of 
health  care  delivery  and  rsiated  services;   (2) 
provide    technical    aMlstaace    and    develop- 
ment of   method,  for   the   transfer   of   new 
knowledge,  components,  and  systems  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  programs.  Institu- 
tion., and   individuals   engaged   In   the   im- 
provement of  health  care  delivery:    (3)   col- 
laborate with  goverrunent.  and  public  and 
private    health    care    institutions    and    pro- 
gram, in  foreign  countries  for  the  exchange 
of  information  and  support  of  research,  ex- 
periments, demonstrations,  and  training  in 
order  to  advance  health  oare  deUvery  in  the 
United  Stales  and  cooperating  nations. 

(c)  The  Institute  in  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination with  the  CommiMlon  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance  shall  evaluate  the 
quality,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of  Fed- 
eral health  programs  in  improving  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  to  the  Nation's  citizens 
For  the  purposes  of  this  .ubsectlon  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Insti- 
tute such  fund,  as  may  be  necessary. 

ADMINlSTRAXrVE    PROVISIONS 

Sic.  1303.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to — 

( 1 1  make  grants  to  States,  political  subdi- 
visions, universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  or  nonproflt  private  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, or  organizations  for  projects  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development,  experi- 
ments, studies,  demonstrations,  and  training 
of  Individuals  to  plan  and  conduct  such 
projects; 

(2)  make  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations  for 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development, 
experiments,  studies,  demonstrations,  and  the 
traiiung  of  individuals  to  plan  and  execute 
such  contracts; 

(3)  appoint  and  fix  compensation  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Institute  in  accordance  with 
chapter  51  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept that  (A)   to  the  extent  that  the  Direc- 
tor deems  such  action   necessary  to  recruit 
men   and   women   of   exceptional   talent,   he 
may  establish  the  entrance  grades  for  person- 
nel at  a  level  of  two  grades  higher  than  the 
grade  level  provided  for  such  personnel  un- 
der the  General  Schedule  established  by  such 
title  and  flx  their  compensatlou  accordingly, 
and    (B)     to    the   extent    that    the    Director 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  responsibilities,  he  may  appoint  per- 
sonnel   of    the    Institute    without    regard    to 
civil  service  or  classification  laws,  except  that 
personnel  appointed  under  such  laws  do  not 
exceed  at  any  one  time  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  regiilat  technical  or  profes- 
sional employees  of  the  Institute; 

(4)  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  nilee  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carrv  out  the  functions  vested  in  him 
or  m  the  Institute  and  delegate  authority  to 
any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direction 
or  his  supervision;  ^  „    . 

(5)  acqtiire  (by  purchase,  lease,  condemna- 
tion, or  otherwise),  construct,  improve,  re- 
pair operate,  and  maintain  research  and 
other  necessary  faculties  and  equipment  and 
related  accommodations  as  may  be  nece^ary. 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property  (In- 
cluding patents)  as  the  Director  deems  neces- 

(6)  to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise  from 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  buUd- 
Ings  or  parts  cf  buUdlngs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  communities  located  adjacent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years 
without  regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877; 

(7)  employ  experts  and  consulUnts  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
State.  Code: 

(8)  appoint   one   or    more   advisory    com- 


mittees composed  of  such  private  citlMoa 
and  offlciat.  of  Federal,  Sta«e,  and  local  gov. 
ernments  as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  hUn 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

( 9 )  utilize  with  their  consent  the  service., 
equipment.  per«)nnel,  Information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  pub. 
lie  agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor; 

( 10)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensatsi 
services  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  666(b)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code; 

(11)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real  or 
personal,  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

n2)  allocate  and  expend  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure  fund, 
made  avaUable  under  this  title  as  he  deemi 
necessary; 

(13)  establish  within  the  Institute  such 
offices  and  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  for  the  greatert  possible  coordlna- 
tlon  of  activities  under  this  title  with  related 
research  and  development  activities  being 
carried  on  by  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations;  and 

(14)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tlTes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Upon  requests  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  make 
Its  services  equipment,  personnel,  faolUttei, 
information,  and  statUtlcs  available,  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent,  consistent  with 
other  laws,  to  the  Institute  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  oO- 
cer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum daUv  rate  prescribed  for  0&-18  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  he  Is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  Including  travel  time. 
All  members  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  necessary  expenses  Incur- 
red in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

COMPENSATION 

Skc.  1304.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: , 

■■(98)  Director.  National  Institute  ol 
Health  Care  Delivery." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph; 

"(182)  Deputy  Director.  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  Care  Delivery." 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    GRANTS    IN    CERTAIN 
MtTLTI-GRANT  PROJECTS 

SEC.  1305.  Where  funcls  are  advanced  for  a 
single   project    by    more    than    one   Ped"** 
agency  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  m- 
rector  of   the   Institute   in   cooperation  and 
coordination  with  the  Commission  on  Qual- 
ity Health  Care  Assurance  may  act  for  au 
in  administering  the  ftinds  advanced  and  a 
single    non-Pedera:    share   requirement   may 
be  established  according  to  the  proP«^"°° 
of    the    funds    advanced    by    each    Peder.1 
agency.  The  Director   may   order  any  sucn 
agency  to  waive  any  technical  grant  or  wn- 
tract  requirement  which  is  inconsistent  wiin 
the  simUar  requirements  of  the  Institute  or 
which  the  Institute  does  not  impose,  etcepi 
that  nothing  in  this  section   shall   "e  «»- 
strued  to  authorize   the  Secretary  to  war™ 
or  suspend,  with  respect  to  any  such  project, 
any  requirement  with  respect  to  any  mJUCD 
programs  If  such  requirement  la  imposed  oy 
law  or  by  any  regulation  required  by  law. 

TRANSJTO  or  RESEARCH  FtTNDS  OF  OTHER  OOV- 

EUfMorr  DBPARTMBtra  and  AOENcm 
Sec.  1306.  Funds  avaUable  to  any  "^'PJf^ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Ocvernment  for  heaiuj 


MM  delivery  research  and  development,  or 
^the  provision  of  faculties  therefor  shall 
be  mvallable  for  transfer  with  the  approval  of 
t^e  head  of  the  department  or  agjncy  in- 
Tolved  in  whole  or  In  part,  to  the  Institute 
for  such  use  a.  1.  consistent  for  the  purpose. 
for  which  such  funds  were  provided,  and 
fond,  so  transferred  shall  be  expendable  by 
the  Institute  for  the  purpoMS  tor  which  the 
tnmsfer  was  made. 

TRANSFER  OF  NATIONAL  CENTHl  FO*  HEALTH 
SERVICES     RESEARCH     AKD     DEVELOPMENT 

SEC.  1307.  (a)  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Service.  Research  and  Development  Is 
hereby  transferred  from  the  Health  Service, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  to  the  In- 
stitute. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chls  sec- 
tion, the  President,  for  a  period  of  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  may 
transfer  to  the  Institute  any  functions  (In- 
cluding powers,  duties,  activities,  facilities, 
and  parts  of  functions)  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  of  any 
officer  or  organizational  entity  thereof  which 
relate  primarily  to  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Director  a.  described  by  this 
Act.  In  connection  with  any  such  transfer 
the  President  may.  under  this  section  or 
other  applicable  authority,  provide  for  ap- 
propriate transfers  of  records,  property,  per- 
sonnel, and  funds. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    HEALTH    CARE 
DELIVERT 

Sec.  1308.   (a)   There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care 
Delivery  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Coun- 
cil) to  be  compoeed  of  twenty-one  members. 
The  Council  shall  consist  of   the   Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, a  medical  officer  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration, the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Care  delivery  who 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  and  an  additional 
fifteen  members  not  otherwise  In  the  regular 
full-time  employ  of  the  United  States  to  be 
appointed  by   the  President  without  regard 
to  civil  service  laws.  The  appointed  members 
shall  be  (1)    persons  who  are  leaders  in  the 
field  of  medical  sciences  or  In  the  organiza- 
tion, delivery,  or  financing  of  health  care.  (2) 
leaders  In  the  management  sciences,  or   (3) 
representatives  of  the  con.umers  of  health 
care.  At  least  seven  of  the  appointed  mem- 
ber, shall  be  representative,  of  the  general 
public  who  are  consumers  not  related  to  the 
provision  of  health  care. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  leM  than 
Tour  times  a  year. 

(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  a  term  of  four  years  except  that 
any  member  aopolnted  to  fill  a  vacancy 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  anoolnted  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  ex- 
cept that  the  terms  of  the  office  of  the  mem- 
bet,  first  taking  office  shall  expire  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  aopolnt- 
ment.  three  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  four 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  four  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  and  four  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  after  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment. An  appointed  member  Fhall  not  be 
eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more  tban 
two  terms. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daUy  rate  prescribed  for  08-18 
under  wctlon  6332.  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  tb^lr  (duties.  Includ- 
ing travel  time.  and.  while  so  serving  away 
frota  their  homes  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed   travel   expenses. 


Inoludtng  per  diem  In  lieu  of  snbalstence.  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  expense  authorlBed 
by  section  5703.  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  aovemment  serrloe  em- 
ployed intMtnlttently. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Council 
members,  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  CounoU.  The  JExacuttva  Secretary 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  dvU 
service  laws  and  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  the  appropriate  rate  pro- 
vided for  Individuals  In  grade  OS-it  under 
section  6332,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duUe.  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Council  in  connection  with  his  duties  under 
thU  Act.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shaU 
make  available  to  the  Council  such  additional 
staff.  Infcwmallon.  and  other  persons  as  it 
may  require  to  carry  out  its  activities, 
(f )  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  review  programs,  policies,  and  pri- 
orities of  the  Institute  and  centers  estab- 
lished under  section  1311.  and  advise  the 
Director  on  the  development  and  conduct  of 
the  programs  of  the  Institute  and  centers; 

(2)  examine  and  coordinate  health  care 
delivery  efforts  In  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care  Assurance  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  other 
F'ederal  department,  and  agencies  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication;  and 

(3)  assure  that  significant  research  and 
development  findings  of  the  Inatltute  and 
centers  are  being  disseminated  and  evaluate 
the  extent  such  finding,  are  making  an  Im- 
pact on  the  health  oare  delivery  system. 

(g)  The  Council  shall  submit  a.  an  appen- 
dix to  the  report  acquired  by  thi.  Act  Its  re- 
port on  the  progreM  of  the  Institute  and 
centers  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Aot,  and  the  status  of 
health  deUvery  research  development  in  the 
United  States  including  any  minority  views 
of  the  Council  members. 

Sec.  1309.  The  Director  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  his  t^polntment  and 
prior  to  February  1  of  each  year  therealter. 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
transmittal  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  written  report  that  shaU  Include; 

(1)  an  appraisal  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Institute  and  the 
centers; 

(2)  blbllosrraphlee  with  annotations  of  re- 
search performed  or  supported  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  significant  reaoarch  and  devel- 
opment finding,  which  show  promise  (given 
due  consideration  to  the  cost,  beneflta.  and 
the  quaUty  of  health  care  program)  of  im- 
proving health  care  delivery  or  Increasing 
the  productivity  of  health  care  systems;  and 

(3)  Identification  and  reoommendatlMiB 
concerning  those  factor,  or  barrier,  which 
inhibit  implementation  of  the  significant 
research  and  development  findings  ot  the  In- 
stitute and  centers  or  that  prevent  Innova- 
tion in  health  care. 


AUTHOBIZATION    OF    APPROPRLATIOMS 

Sec.  1310.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provision,  of  this  title  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  section  1311)  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  »125.000,0O0  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973:  $150.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974;  and  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  Any  unexpended  sum. 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
carried  over  without  fiscal  year  limitation.. 

RXGtOMAL    AND    SFECIAL    EBtPHASIS    CENTERS 

Skc.  1311.  (a)  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  research  and  development  base  in 
health  care  delivery,  to  enable  the  examina- 
tion and  study  of  health  care  delivery  prob- 
lems of  the  various  region,  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  link  better  research  and  devel- 
opment findings  with  actual  practice,  the  Di- 


rectm*  in  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  Oommlasion  on  Quality  Health  Oar*  A«- 
suranoe  1.  authorised  to  enter  Into  ooopera- 
tlve  arrangements  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  or  institutions  to  pay  all  or 
part   of   the   cost   of   planning,   establishing, 
and  providing  basic  operating  support  for  ( 1 ) 
not  to  exceed  eight  regional  centers  to  carry 
out  multldlsciplinary  research  and  develop- 
ment in  health   care  delivery,  and    (2)    two 
national   special   emphasis    centers,   one   of 
which  shall  be  designated  as  the  Health  Oare 
Technology  Center,  to  focus  on  all  forms  of 
technology,   Including  coiapMt»n  and  elec- 
tronic devices,  and  its  application  in  health 
care  deUvery;  and  one  which  shall  be  deslg- 
natad  as  the  Health  Care  lilanagement  Cen- 
ter, to  focus  on  the  improvement  ot  manage- 
ment and  M^anlnation  in  the  health  field, 
the  training  and  retraining  administrators  of 
health  care  enterprise*,  and  the  development 
of  leaders,  planners,  and  policy  analyst*  In 
the  health  field. 

(b)  Federal  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  support  of  such  cooperative  agree- 
ments may  be  used  for — 

(1)  construction  to  the  extent  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  determines  such 
construction  Is  necessary; 

(3)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs; 

(3)  rsMarch  and  development; 

(4)  training;  and 

(6)  demonstration  purpoees. 
Support  under  this  subsection  other  than 
support  for  construction  shall  not  exceed 
$ax>00.000  per  year  per  center,  except  for  the 
Health  Care  Technology  Center,  and  may  be 
funded  for  an  initial  period  of  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  The  Director.  foUowlng  a  review 
of  each  center's  operation  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Advisory  Ooun- 
cU,  may  extend  the  centers  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  three  years  each. 

(c)  The  location  of  the  regional  centers 
authorised  by  subaectton  (a)  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  with 
a  view,  to  the  extent  pooalble,  of  broad  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  such  centers. 

(d)  The  administrative  officer  of  each  re- 
gional and  naUonal  special  emphasis  center 
ShaU  transmit  annuaUy  to  the  Director  a 
report  which  shaU  set  forth  (1)  an  audit  of 
expenditures  In  accordance  with  generaUy 
accepted  accounting  procedures.  (2)  bibliog- 
raphies, with  annotations,  of  research  per- 
formed, and  (3)  a  description  of  ongoing  re- 
search programs  Including  a  summary  of 
significant  research  and  development  find- 
ings. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $80,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973:  $36,000,000 
for  the  flcal  year  ending  June  30,  1974:  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  Any  unexpended  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  carried 
over  without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  TO 
EKCOUUAGE  EXPERIMENTATION 

Sec.  1312.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  In- 
dividuals. Institutions,  and  health  faculties 
to  participate  In  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  which  without  the  incentive  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  would  not 
otherwise  be  carried  out,  and  which  have 
been  designated  by  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  as  essenUai.  the  Director  I.  author- 
ized to  provide  funds  to  be  used  to  increase 
the  Federal  contribution  to  such  projects 
under  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  above 
the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  otherwise  authorised  by  an 
applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  w>  provided 
for  Federal  grani-ln-ald  programs  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  Act*  authoriz- 
ing such  programs  and  shaU  be  avaUable 
without  regard  to  any  appropriation  author- 
ization celling  in  such  Acts. 
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(b)  The  I»«ler»l  portion  of  such  oo«t  8h»U 
not  be  lncr«M«l  In  excM«  ot  the  percentage 
eetkbllUied  by  the  Director,  and  shaU  la  no 
event  exceed  80  per  centum  thereol. 

(o>  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram" as  uaed  in  thu  section  means  thoee 
?*deral  grant-in-aid  programs  tn  the  health 
wea  authorized  on  or  before  December  Ji, 

1973 

Id)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  part  shaU  be 
avaUable  to  carry  out  thU  section. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  who  spoke  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. He  introduced  8.  833.  We  borrowed 
generously  from  that  proposal  In  a  va- 
riety of  ways  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 
I  thank  him  for  those  efforts. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  his  contribution  in  the  develop- 
ment of  UUe  V.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  help  make  the  concepts  under- 
lying the  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  Delivery  a  reaUty.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  liis  contribution. 

Mr.  President.  I  stiggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  ,.„  „^      ,     , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

tiieroll.  .^     .    .,      u 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  92,  line  8.  insert  the  word  "edu- 
cation" immediately  before  the  word  "In". 

On  page  ill.  line  14,  strike  the  word  "and" 
and  on  line  16  strike  the  semicolon  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (111) 
education  In  the  contribution  the  patient 
can  make  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
health: '. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical,  procedural  amendment.  The 
minority  is  aware  of  it.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  technical  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  166,  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"of  the  danger  and  that  It  shall  seek  re- 
lief under  this  section." 

On  page  130,  Insert  between  lines  2  and  3 
the  following  new  section: 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorlaed  representatives,  sbaU  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipients  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
Act." 


"Aocias  TO  Bxcoass 
"Sac.  1150.  (a)  Bach  recipient  of  Federal 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Includ- 
ing records  which  fxilly  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  funds,  the  total  cost  of  the 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
funds  are  given  or  used,  the  amount  of  that 
portion  of  the  coat  of  the  undertaking  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  wUl  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  again, 
this  is  an  amendment  of  which  the  mi- 
nority is  aware.  It  is  a  clarification  of 
language  already  contained  within  the 

blU. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  am  not 
on  the  committee.  I  notioe  that  the  rack- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee is  not  in  the  Chamber.  Has  this  been 
cleared  with  him? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  Both  of  these  are 
technical  and  procedural  amendments. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
incK)  is  aware  of  them. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,j     ^  T     . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  l>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  3327. 
Mr   DOMINICK.  As  I  understand  it. 
there  is  no  time  limit  on  this  bill.  Is  that 

correct?  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  It  would  be 
helpfvQ  at  this  point,  since  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy > 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  cMr. 
JAVITS)  have  already  spoken,  if  I  made 
a  brief  general  statement,  to  start  with, 
on  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  comment 
that  the  dociunent  room,  in  printing  the 
report,  did  not  indicate  on  the  face  of 
the  report  that  there  were  any  individual 
views  I  have  asked  the  staff  here  to  note 
on  the  reports  that  there  are  individual 
views  included  within  the  report,  starting 
on  page  161,  which  were  written  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
In  which  I  joined,  and  beginning  on  p. 
163,  my  indivic^ual  views.  I  shall  have  an 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land   (Mr.    BEALL).   The    Senator   from 
Oregon  <Mr.  Packwood  i  does  want  some 
time  to  be  able  to  talk  on  both  the 
amendment  and  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  to  report  S.  3327 
favorablv  because,  as  I  have  said  on  many 
occasions,  I  agree  with  its  objectives, 
namely,  to  improve  the  quality  and  the 
accessibility  of  medical  care  and  to  re- 
duce its  cost,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
several  provisions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
seriously  undermine  its  ability  to  achieve 
those  objectives.  In  my  individual  views 


in  the  committee  report,  to  which  I  havt 

just  referred,  I  discuss  those  concerns  tH 

some  length.  I  will  Just  summarize  tham 

here. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  tbs 

Senator  >-ield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  h«)py  to  yield. 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    I    want   to    say,  u 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  regret, 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  that  on 
the  face  of  the  report  there  is  a  fsilure 
to  indicate  that  there  are  included  indi- 
vidual views,  for  which  the  committee 
staff  accepts  responsibility.  The  minority 
views  are  In  the  report,  but  that  fact 
does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
port, so  that  anyone  taking  up  the  re- 
port, certainly  from  looking  at  the  face, 
would  not  gather  that  there  are  such 
individual  views.  However,  they  do  ap- 
pear in  the  report  itself.  We  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  that,  and  I  regret  that 
that  exclusion  took  place.  I  note  that  at 
the  outset  of  the  Senator's  comments, 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I.  frankly,  was  not 
blaming  the  staff  in  the  least.  I  thou^t 
it  was  the  document  room  that  had  made 

the  slip.  o.  ^.>     ,   .4       u 

As  I  said,  there  are  individual  views  by 
myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  . 

I  have  asked  the  pages  to  make  nota- 
tions on  the  reports  as  they  are  put  on 
Senators'  desks  that  there  are  individual 


views. 

In  summarizing  my  concerns.  I  want 
to  take  up  first  the  definition  of  health 
maintenance  organization;   namely,  an 
HMO  This  definition,  in  my  opinion,  la 
too  restrictive.  A  wide  variety  of  orga- 
nizations can  meet  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  HMO  concept^-provis^ 
of  comprehensive  services  to  an  enroUed 
population  on  a  prepayment  rather  than 
a  fee  for  service  basis.  At  the  risk  of  oyer- 
simpUflcation.  the  types  of  organizations 
capable  of  assuming  HMO  responsibUl- 
ties   could  be   divided  into   two  broad 
categories:  Closed  panel  group  Practim. 
where  the   physicians  providing  HMO 
services  practice  in  a  single  facility;  and 
individual  practice  organizations,  where 
the  physicians  providing  HMO  services 
continue  to  practice  in  individual  set- 
tings. The  110  recipienU  of  experimentiJ 
HMO  grants  funded  by  HEW  in  the  last 
2  fiscal  years  include  a  variety  of  orga- 
nizations in  both  categories. 

For  the  purpose  of  again  amplUyHW 
this,  the  Kaiser-Permanente  type  pro- 
gram would  be  a  closed  panel  HMU. 
where  the  doctors  are  employed,  tney 
are  in  a  single  faculty,  and  they  serve  a 
group   of   enroUees   who   have  prepaid 
health  care  provisions  imder  the  con- 
tract which  they  offer.  In  the  other  type 
of   plan,  they  could  be  referred  to  m 
foundations,    as    they    are   now   caiiea, 
which  permit  a  group  of  individual  prac- 
titioners, where  a  group  of  practiUonera 
gather  together  saying  that  their  service 
wiU  be  avaUable  to  patients  at  cej^ 
prescribed  rates,  and  they  wUl  not  chwge 
any  more  than  that,  vrtiere  there  is  pew 
review,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  are 
permitted,  over  and  beyond  that,  on« 
they  have  signed  these  contracts,  to  Mw 
individual  practice.  This  in  turn  giv« 
the  patient  the  opportunity  to  choow 


wta  own  physician  or  her  own  physl<dan. 
tt  sSms  to^me  this  right  of  choice  in  a 
J^er  of  medical  care  1«.P«*««  " 
™rtant  as  any  other  single  thing 
SS  we  have  in  our  medicai  oommunlty. 

rhis  biU  defines  a  health  maintenance 
organization,  however,  in  a  way  which 
would  limit  assistance  undCT  title  I  to 
only  one  specific  organizational  form: 
namely,  the  closed  panel  group  practice. 

Under  this  definition,  as  I  have  said, 
au  individual  practice  organisations 
would  be  excluded.  Such  organizations 
to  rural  areas  could  qualify  'orasstet- 
ance  under  the  more  flexible  definition 
of  "health  service  organization"  in  tttie 
n  But  in  urban  areas,  where  the  bulk  of 
HMO  funds  would  be  committed,  only 
closed  panel  group  practices  would  be 
eligible.  Moreover,  only  20  of  the  86 
existing  groups  which  provide  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  care  on  a  prepayment 
basis  would  qualify  structurally  as 
HMOs  under  this  rigid  definition  now 

to  the  bill. 

I  repeat— only  20  of  the  86  existing 
groups  could  qualify  under  the  definition 
In  the  bUl  as  the  committee  reported  it. 
I  feel  strongly  that  this  narrow  ap- 
proach would  be  detrimental  to  our  ef- 
forts to  find  improved  methods  of  health 
care  delivery.  It  operates  on  the  arro- 
gant and  unrealistic  presumption  that 
closed  panel  group  practice  is  the  one 
ideal  model  for  medical  care  deUvery, 
and  that  further  Innovation  is  imneces- 
sary.  It  further  presumes  that  aU  pro- 
viders and  consumers  of  medical  care 
can  be  forced  into  this   federally   de- 
fined model.  Both  presumptions  are  open 
to  serious  question.  The  closed  panel  pre- 
paid   group    practice    model    has    been 
around  since  the  1930*s.  Yet  today  it  en- 
compasses only  2  percent  of  practicing 
physicians,  and  serves  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population.  On  these  facts,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  this  model  has 
won  the  acceptance  of  consumers  and 
providers  of  medical  care. 

Title  I  would  authorize  $1,025  billion 
over  a  3 -year  period  for  assistance  to 
HMOs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  money  should 
be  used  in  a  way  which  will  maximize 
Innovation  and  competition  In  develop- 
ing better  methods  of  health  care  deliv- 
ery, and  yet  preserve  a  wide  range  of 
choice  for  both  patients  and  physicians. 
A  variety  of  organizational  forms  which 
meet  essential  HMO  criteria  should  be 
eligible  for  assistance  and,  as  I  say,  I 
shall  at  a  later  date  offer  an  amendment 
to  broaden  the  definition  of  the  HMO  so 
that  individual  practice  organizations 
can  qualify  as  weU. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  perma- 
nent financing  mechanism  that  this  bUl 
establishes.  TlUe  HI  authorizes  almost 
$2  billion  over  the  first  3  years  to  sub- 
sidize the  difference  between  premium 
costs  and  what  HMO  enroUees  could  af- 
ford to  pay.  Each  HMO  and  HSO— that 
is,  the  health  service  organizations  in 
rural  areas — would  be  eligible  for  annual 
grants  in  amounts  up  to  25  percent  of  its 
total  premium  receipts  in  the  preceding 
year.  HMO's  and  HSOs  with  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  so-caUed  "high- 
risk  enroUees  "  would  be  eligible  for  addi- 
tional grants  in  whatever  amounts  would 
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be  necessary 
mitmi  ratea. 

Now,  these  massive  Federal  snbeidles — 
and  I  am  talking  about  $2  bUiion  over  the 
first  3  years — are  made  necessary  by  the 
broad  range  of  services  which  each  HMO 
is  reqtilred  to  make  availAble  to  its  en- 
roUees at  one  pr«nium  rate  if  it  Is  to 
qualify  under  this  bUl.  In  addition  to 
basic  physician,  hospital,  and  emergency 
services,  the  mandated  benefit  package 
would  include  iwescriptioa  drugs,  "med- 
ical social  services" — ^whatever  that 
means — vision  care,  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitative  services,  mental  health 
services,  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse. 

As  most  Senators  know,  I  have  been 
working  in  the  AlcohoUsm  and  Narcotics 
Abuse  subconunittee  under  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hitohes)  .  and  have  been 
extremely  active  in  it.  I  do  feel  that  there 
is  need  for  us  to  go  forward  in  that  field. 
But  whether  or  not  HMO's  should  be  re- 
quired to  provide  such  services  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
act  seems  to  me  to  be  sonjewhat  open  to 
question. 

Each  HMO  is  also  required  to  provide 
extended  care  and  dental  services  to  en- 
roUees who  elect  them  for  an  additional 
premium.  This  mandated  benefit  pack- 
age must  be  made  avaUable  by  every 
HMO  without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
enrolled  population. 

This  mandated  benefit  package  must 
be  mswie  avaUable  to  every  HMO.  with- 
out regard  to  the  needs  of  the  enroUed 
population.  In  other  words,  if  you  did 
not  have  too  many  people  who  either  had 
eye  problems  or  needed  rehabUltative 
services,  or  that  kind  of  thing,  or  if  you 
had  other  adequate  faculties  for  mental 
health,  nevertheless  an  HMO.  unless  it 
also  offered  these  things,  would  not  be 
eligible  for  assistance. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts— and  I  am  not  sure  I  made  this 
specific  point  in  the  process  of  our  dis- 
cussion of  these  factors  in  conomittee, 
but  it  is  weU  worth  making — that  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  years  ago  we  started  what  is 
caUed  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning program,  which  is  an  effort  to  try 
to  get  the  people  in  each  State  and  local- 
ity to  get  together  to  determine  what 
their  actual  medical  needs  are,  and  to 
decide  what  type  of  facilities  or  services 
wUl  be  offered  in  those  areas. 

In  many  places  this  comprehensive 
health  plarming  program  is  reaUy  Just 
getting  underway.  In  other  places  it  has 
not  gone  nearly  as  far  as  I  would  like. 
But  no  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  If  we 
put  this  amount  of  money  in  this  type 
of  bUl,  with  this  requirement  for  services, 
the  comprehensive  health  program  plan- 
ning conunission  might  just  as  weU  turn 
up  Its  toes  and  fade  away.  It  just  la  not 
going  to  leave  them  any  leeway  whatso- 
ever to  determine  what  faculties  and 
what  types  of  progrrams  are  needed  in 
their  particular  area. 

Even  the  HMO  prototypes  such  as  the 
Kaiser-Pennanente.  which  I  referred  to 
before,  do  not  provide  the  range  of  serv- 
ices that  this  bill  would  mandate.  The 
result  la  that  no  HMO  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  legislatiMi  could  becosne 
economically  viable.  In  short,  they  could 


never  make  their  own  way  without  a 
Federal  subsidy.  Without  massive  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  their  premium  rates  would 
not  be  competitive  with  other  medical 
plans,  such  as  those  offered  by  insurance 
companies.  Aside  from  the  substaailal 
additional  cost  that  thie  permanent  fi- 
nancing mechanism  adds  to  an  already 
extravagantly  expensive  bill,  it  amounts 
to  piecemeal  national  health  insurance, 
which  in  my  opinion  should  be  dealt  with 
in  separate  legislation.  As  I  have  told  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  over  and 
over  again,  national  health  insurance  is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee; It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Finance  Coounittee. 

By  spending  tax  funds  to  subsidise 
premium  costs  for  the  enroUees  in  HMO's 
and  HSO's.  it  discriminates  against  the 
tax-pajring  Americans  who  choose  to  re- 
ceive their  medical  care  from  non-HMO 
types  of  providers,  or  who  cannot  enroU 
in.  an  HMO  because  none  is  located  to 
their  area. 

TlUe  IV  of  S.  3327  ambitiously  at- 
tempts to  control  the  quality  of  care 
through  establishment  of  an  independent 
"Quality  Health  Care  Commission."  with 
broad  powers  to  establish  and  enforce 
uniform  national  standards. 

ParentheticaUy  I  might  say  that  In 
the  hearings  on  this  particular  biU,  we 
did  not  get  verj-  much  testimony  on  this 
point,  and  I  am  not  a  bit  sure  that  to 
this  day  people  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion realize  the  scope  of  this  particular 
commission.  This,  I  might  say,  is  not  an 
advisory  commission.  In  addition  to  aU 
the  HMO's  and  HSO's  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  legislation,  the  commis- 
sion would  have  jurisdiction  over  aU  pro- 
\'iders    receiving   assistance    under   the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  and  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  For 
example,  any  hospital  receiving  funds 
under  the  HlU-Burton  Act  which  we  just 
finished  extending  a  few  hours  ago  would 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mission. Other  providers — and  again  I 
am  talking  about  medical  providers — 
voluntarily  submitting  to  its  jurisdiction, 
would  be  entitled  to  annual  grants  equal- 
ing 2  percent  of  their  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts from  delivery  of  medical  services. 
The    Commission    would    enforce    its 
quality  standards  primarily  through  its 
power  to  grant  and  revoke  certificates  of 
compliance  which  would  be  a  condition 
of  receiving  Federal  assistance.  Time  and 
again.    I    remember    Senators    talking 
about  the  carrot  and  stick  approach  of 
our    categorical    aid    programs.     Here, 
once  again,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing: 
We  are  saying  to  the  medical  providers 
of  this  country,   "If  you  comply   with 
these  things,  we  wlU  give  you  Federal 
assistance.  If  you  do  not,  we  wlU  not 
give  it  to  you.  but  we  wiU  give  it  to  any- 
one else  who  wiU." 

So  we  put  the  carrot  out  there,  and 
the  stick  is  that  we  withdraw  this  assist- 
ance and  put  them  in  a  totally  different 
competitive  position. 

The  Commission  has  the  power  to  re- 
quire repayment  of  Federal  fimds  pre- 
viously received  by  noncomplying  pro- 
viders, and  to  imjxjse  ctvU  and  criminal 
penalties,  ineladlng  fines  up  to  $10,000. 
for  each  violaUoo. 
In  other  words,  as  I  pointed  out  belwre. 
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thla  tB  no  advisory  committee.  This  Is,  In 
effect  a  Commission  whose  members 
hav-e  the  power  to  be  arbitrary  czars  over 
anyone  receiving  Federal  assistant  un- 
der this  act.  under  the  PubUc  Health 
Services  Act,  and  xmder  the  Commun- 
ity Mental  Health  Act. 

It  is  a  very  powerful  commission. 
When  we  started  out,  I  believe  that  there 
was  a  commission  of  five  and  there  was 
a  provision,  which  I  am  sure  must  have 
been  a  misstatement,  that  not  less  than 
two  must  be  consumers.  That  meant,  In 
effect,  that  a  commission  of  five  comd 
be  all  consumers,  with  not  a  medical  man 
on  it  at  all,  in  which  case  the  whole 
medical  profession  of  this  country  would 
have  been  run  by  consiuners. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  this 
might  be  all  right.  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  one  of  them.  In  the  process  of  the 
committee  discussions,  we  changed  this 
around  to  a  commission  of  11,  if  I  can 
recall  correctly,  of  which  not  less  than 
four  must  be  consumers.  So  we  at  least 
have  some  medical  Input  into  the  deter- 
mination of  what  this  commission  can 
do.  That  Is  a  big  improvement  over  what 
the  original  bill  was,  and  we  are  still— 
and  I  want  to  make  this  clear— giving 
the  commission  the  power  not  only  to 
require    repaiTnent    of    Federal    funds, 
where  there  has  been  some  mistake  or 
some    miscalculation,   or   they   do   not 
comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations; 
but   also   to   Impose   civil  penalties   on 
everj'body    Involved— 11    people,   not   a 
Jury,  not  a  court  trial,  not  a  thing.  This 
is  what  they  can  do.  For  the  life  of  me. 
I  cannot  understand  why  we  should  give 
that  type  of  power  to  such  a  group. 

In  addition,  eligibility  for  the  mal- 
practice, arbitration,  and  reinsurance 
program  established  In  Utle  IV  would  be 
conditioned  on  certification  by  the  com- 
mission. In  other  words,  one  cannot  get 
malpractice  reinsurance  and  arbitration, 
as  provided  under  tlUe  IV,  unless  one 
complies  with  whatever  this  commission 
says. 

This  Is  intended,  I  presume,  as  an 
added  incentive  for  other  providers  to 
submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission. But  I  think  this  consideration 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  need  to  make 
malpractice  insurance  accessible  to  all 
providers. 

Incidentally,  the  malpractice  problem 
we  have  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  costs 
In  the  medical  field  have  gone  up  as  high 
as  they  have — the  proliferation  of  mal- 
prsMstlce  claims  or  suits  and  the  con- 
sequent insurance  rates  that  all  medical 
providers  have  to  maintain. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  providers  of 
medical  care  should  be  eligible  for  the 
reinsurance  program,  regardless  whether 
they  happen  to  be  certified  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Malpractice  insurance,  as  I  said.  Is  so 
expensive  now  that  many  physicians 
cannot  obtain  It.  In  two  States  that  I 
know  of,  as  of  last  year,  there  were  no 
Insurance  companies  offering  any  type  of 
Insurance  to  any  doctors. 

There  are  some  States  in  which,  as  I 
said.  Insiirance  companies  will  not  even 
write  it.  due  to  the  imfavorable  legal 
precedents  that  have  been  established. 
This  reinsurance  program,  modeled  on 


Federal  fJood  and  disaster  insurance, 
would  make  coverage  available  at  pre- 
ferred rates. 

Why  should  physicians— and  their 
patient*.  I  might  add— be  denied  these 
benefltB,  simply  because  they  are  not  cer- 
tified by  the  new  Qualltj  Commission? 
Just  think  of  the  job  it  Is  going  to  be.  to 
view  of  the  number  of  physicians  we 
have  in  this  country.  11  people  on  this 
Commission,  plus  the  staff,  to  determme 
whether  each  of  these  medical  providers 
Is  in  fact,  complying  with  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  and  regulations.  You  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  army  of  bureaucrats  out 
across  the  country  to  determine  this  and 
to  see  what  the  problems  are. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going 
much  too  far.  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
medical  providers,  but  also  in  respect  to 
this  reinaiurance  situation,  so  far  as  the 
Qtiality  Commission  is  concemed. 

Solo  practitioners,  as  pointed  out  by 
Senator  Nelson  during  our  discussions 
in  committee,  particularly  in  rural  areas, 
are  going  to  have  great  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  Commission's  uniform  national 
quaUtv  standards.  Believe  it  or  not— and 
most  people  who  live  in  urban  areas  pro- 
bably will  not  believe  i^-in  rural  areas 
there  are  still  doctors  who  will  go  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  will  go  out 
in  a  snowstorm  and  will   go  out  to   a 
patient's  house  and  will  take  care  of 
everything  from  the  birth  of  a  baby  to 
an   appendicitis   to  a   major   operation, 
and  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  to  try  to 
get  these  men,  who  have  been  practicing 
and  who  have  been  licensed  by  their  own 
Slates,  to  come  in  and  say  that  they  are 
going  to  comply  with  the  uniform  na- 
tional quality  standards  established  by 
this  Commission  is  a  little  more  than 
anyone  should  possibly  expect.  Many  of 
them  would  be  denied  certification  for 
malpractice  reinsurance  for  reasons  to- 
tally unrelated  to  the  quality  of  their 
services.   For   instance,   an   overworked 
solo  practitioner  may  be  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  extensive  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  Commission. 
Further  since  virtually  all  physicians  are 
subject  to  State  licensure  laws  and  spe- 
cialty board  certification,  there  is  no  real 
need  to  require  certification  by  the  Com- 
mlrsion  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
reinsurance. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  broad  powers  to  make 
immediate  decisions  affecting  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
but  with  very  little  inf  prmation  on  which 
to  base  such  decisions. 

Control  of  medical  care  is  acknowl- 
edged by  nearly  everyone  to  be  a  primi- 
tive field.  The  data  and  methodology 
necessary  to  impose  specific  quality  cri- 
teria probably  will  not  be  available  pend- 
ing several  years  of  iatensive  research. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  the  stand- 
ards imposed  by  the  Commission  in  the 
meantime  will  be  reaUstic.  The  inhibiting 
effects  on  peer  review-type  quality 
assurance  systems  and  insensltivity  to 
varymg  conditions  and  needs  in  different 
geographical  areas  make  uniform  na- 
tional standards  a  difficult  problem. 

For    example,    suptpose    you    have    a 
problem  in  Alaska  In  the  winter  time 


with  the  Eskimo  population.  How  do  y«« 
make  a  uniform  quality  standard  of  care 
for  them  as  compared  with  the  protdeni 
you  will  have.  say.  m  a  suburban  area  of 
sunny  Florida?  How  is  that  going  t« 
work?  How  are  you  going  to  say  that  the 
same  quality  of  care  must  and  sluOl  be 
available  to  each  of  those  areas  and  that 
they  have  to  be  uniform;  otherwise,  they 
are  not  subject  either  to  this  reinsuranc* 
or  to  any  of  the  Federal  subsidies  we  are 
providing  under  this  law? 

For  now.  I  think  it  would  make  better 
sense  to  leave  the  burden  of  quaUty  cott-. 
trol  with  State  licensure  laws  and  local 
peer  review  mechanisms,  subject,  per- 
haps, to  monitoring  by  the  Department  of 
HEW  on  a  regional  basis. 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  also,  that 
the  Commission  would  be  expensive.  The 
bill  authorizes  $1,185  billion  for  the  Com- 
mission's  activities  duriiig  the  first  5 
years.  This  is  the  Commission  alone. 
After  its  mitial  startup  period,  it  can 
be  expected  to  be  far  more  costly.  The 
Department  of  HEW  estimates  its  coet 
over  the  first  5  years  at  more  than  U 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  the  bill 
has  two — at  least  two — fundamental 
flaws.  First,  it  is  unrealistic  both  In 
terms  of  cost  and  scope.  It  authorizes 
more  than  $5  bilUon  over  the  first  3  years. 
It  tries  to  do  too  many  other  things  other 
than  to  improve  the  health  care  delivery 
system.  The  development  of  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  accessible  delivery  system  is. 
in  itself,  a  formidable  task  for  one  piece 
of  legislation.  To  the  extent  that  this  bill 
attempts  to  do  more,  such  as  direct  fi- 
nancing of  medical  care  by  the  Federal 
Ctovemment,  its  chances  of  improving 
the  delivery  system  are  diminished. 

Second,    this    is    a    promotional   bill 
rather  than  an  assistance  bill.  It  does 
not  objectively  attempt  to  improve  tte 
delivery  system.  It  is  designed,  instead, 
to  promote  one  particular  form  of  health 
care  delivery— closed  panel  group  prac- 
Uce,  and  one  particular  financmg  mech- 
anism—direct paymenU  to  health  pro- 
viders by  the  Pederp-l  Qovernment.  a  la 
naUonal  health  insurance.  The  extrot 
of  this  promotional  effort  is  illustrated 
by  the  provision  in  title  V  which  would 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  make  It  an  unfair  l$bor  practice  for 
employers    to    refuse    to   offer   prepaid 
health  care  plans  as  part  of  collective 
bargaining    agreements   which   incluQe 
health  benefits. 

I  will  say  that  I  doubt  there  are  more 
than  six  Senators  in  this  body  who  had 
the  slightest  idea  that  this  provision  was 
in  the  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  has  today  modified  the  Dui 
to  delete  this  provision,  and  saved  me 
from  offering  an  amendment  to  try  w 
do  it  myself.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  nave 
received  many  communications  concern- 
ing the  provision  in  the  health  mainte- 
nance organization  and  resources  devM- 
opment  WU,  section  503,  which  woiM 
make  the  failure  of  an  employer  to  re- 
fuse employees  the  option  of  chooai«« 
prepaid  health  care  plan  when  ayailawe 
in  the  area,  and  is  no  more  costly  ti»n 
other  plans  available,  an  unfair  IftDW 
practice  under  the  National  Labor  Be»- 
tions  Act. 


I  am  very  glad  that  the  manager  of 
the  biU.  the  SenaU>r  from  MassaehUMtts 
tit  KnmiDY)  has  agreed  to  remove  this 
provision  from  the  WU.  My  position  on 
S  section  is  not  to  crltlcUa  a  prepaid 
health  plan,  but  the  section  creatl^  a 
new  unfair  labor  practice  has  no  bual- 
n«8  bemg  in  this  bill.  The  bin  deals  with 
the  development  of  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization  programi,  a  oonc^ 
which  I  beUeve  is  good  and  should  not 
be  burdened  by  subjects  that  properly 
come  withm  the  reahn  of  free  coUective 
bargaining.  I  think  the  provtaion  is  also 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  free 
coUective  bargaining.  'Unfair  labor 
practices"  relate  chiefly  to  the  preven- 
tion of  free  collective  bargaining.  I  am 
oopoeed  to  this  section  of  the  biU  for  it 
would  deny  free  collective  bargaining. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Dominick  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  for  pressing  for  its  re- 
moval, and  I  am  glad  to  support  him.  I 
am  glad  *hat  Senator  Kknnidt  has  re- 
sponded. I  think  properly,  by  agreeing 
to  strike  the  provision  from  the  bill. 


The  amamdmant  was  agreed  to. 

The  bfll  was  ordered  t©  be  engToaaad 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unnimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  calendar  order  Nos.  1112, 
1119,  and  1120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US.  FORGECRAFT  CORP. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  361)  to  refer 
the  bill  (8.  3969)  entitled  'A  biU  for  the 
relief  of  United  States  Forgecraft  Cor- 
poratiOTi"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report 
thereon  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
f(^ows: 

RuOlved,  That  the  bUl  (S.  8988)  entitled 
"A  bUl  for  th«  relief  of  UzUted  States  Forge- 
cr»ft  Oorpc»:&Uoa",  now  pending  in  the  8en- 
au,  together  with  all  the  acoompcmying 
ptpen,  Ifi  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Com- 
mff^^nyy  gf  the  Uxilted  Stktee  Ckmrt  of 
CUUnu;  and  the  Chief  CommlBSionar  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  m  aocordanfifi  with 
the  proTlsloxis  of  sectlona  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earlleet  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  flnrttnge  of  fact  and 
coneluelons  thereon  as  shall  be  sufOclent  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
e<iuitable,  against  the  tTnlted  States  or  a 
grattiity  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  Statee  to  the 
claimant. 


KUAY  TEN  CHANG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  180)  for  the  relief  of  Kuay  Ten 
Chang  (Kuay  Hong  Chang)  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Kuay  Ten 
CbABg  (Kuay  Hong  Chang)  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  wlthtn  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 208(a)  (2)  of  that  Act  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204  of  that  Act  shaU  not  be 
M>pllcable  In  this  case. 


ANNA  KOLBRIASZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (8.  2518)  for  the  reUef  of  Anna  Kol- 
brlas8  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendmwit  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

Thai,,  for  the  purposes  of  sectlona  203(a) 
( 1 )  and  204  of  the  launlgratlon  and  Natlon- 
aUty  Act,  Anna  Kolbrtaa-Sala  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  naturai-born  alien 
daughter  of  Mr.  Vincent  Sala.  a  cltlaeo.  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Kolbrlaz- 
Sala."  

HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION AND  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  ooa- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (8.  3327)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Sendee  Act  to  provide 
assistance  and  encouragement  fw  the 
establishm«it  and  expansion  of  health 
mEdntenance  organizations,  health  care 
resources,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Quality  Health  Care  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  S. 
3327,  the  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion and  Resource  Development  Act  of 
1972  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moit  impor- 
tant health  bills  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  during  the  92d  Congress.  The 
pending  bill  Is  a  comprehensive  and 
complex  measure  which  may,  when  en- 
acted into  law  and  fully  implemented, 
make  a  major  change  In  the  present  sys- 
tem of  health  care  delivery  in  the 
United  States.  The  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  is  a  health  delivery  organi- 
zation whose  characteristics  Include  pre- 
paid, periodic  payment;  comprehensive 
services;  a  contract  period  for  services; 
assumption  of  the  financial  risk  by  the 
organization:  and  the  group  practice  of 
medicine.  The  HMO  represents  a  depar- 
ture from  the  traditional  dehvery  of 
health  care  services.  This  bill  creates  a 
new  pattern  of  resources,  a  new  mode  of 
delivery. 

In  my  judgment,  the  existing  health 
care  delivery  system  does  not  need  to  be 
replaced,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  How- 
ever, changes  are  needed  in  the  system. 
An  alternative  must  be  introduced  and 
the  HMO  represents  that  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  three 
definitions  for  the  types  of  organiza- 
tions designed  to  deliver  health  ctire 
services,  the  HMO,  the  supplemental 
HMO  and  the  HSO  or  Health  Service 
Organization.  The  HMO  is  a  rigidly  de- 
fined   organizational    structure    which 


providas  very  broad  health  servicea  un- 
der very  rigid  terms.  The  supplemMital 
HMO  ^  an  organization  definwri  In  a 
manner  giwiiar  to  the  adminiatratloa's 
HMO,  but  under  the  bill  can  only  be  aa- 
sisted  if  there  are  iosufflcleot  funds  and 
applicants  for  the  primary  HUG.  The 
HSO  or  health  service  organization  is 
highly  defined,  but  the  bill  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's discreUon  on  the  scope  of  henefits 
being  provided.  The  HSO  is  designed 
for  delivery  of  health  services  in  rural 
areas. 

8.  3327  provides  grants  for  planning 
and  feasibility,  grants  for  development, 
grants  for  constructioB,  grants  for  op- 
erating costs,  construction  loans,  operat- 
ing loans,  construction  loan  guarantees 
with  up  to  3  percent  interest  subsidies 
and  operating  loan  guarantees  with  up 
to  3  percent  interest  subsidies.  In  the 
case  of  proprietary  HMO's  Mily  construc- 
tion and  operating  loan  guarantees 
without  subsidies  are  provided. 

In  order   to  encourage  and  develop 
better  health  services  in  rural  areas,  the 
bill  seeks  to  create  relationships  between 
HMO's  and  area  health  education  and 
service  centers.  These  area  heaith  educa- 
tion and  service  centers  are  the  result 
of  the  recommendation  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  which 
suggested    that    the    Nation's    medical 
health  science  centers,  that  is.  our  medi- 
cal universities,  assume  a  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  area  health  education  cen- 
ters which  would  serve  as  major  satel- 
lites in  rural  areas  to  the   university 
health  scimce  centers.  These  health  edu- 
catlcm  centers  would  have  as  a  nucleus  a 
hospital,  usually  a  community  hospital, 
and  would  be  located  In  less-populated 
geographic  areas  or  in  urban  areas  so 
densely  populated  that  a  full  health  sci- 
ence center  could  not  possibly  perform 
the   broad    educaUonai    research   com- 
munity service  functions  which  the  Com- 
missiMi  felt  was  needed.  The  bill  pro- 
vides   grants    to    universities,    regional 
medical  programs,  and  nonprofit  pro- 
viders   for    project    amstruction    and 
equipment  of  facilities  to  dev^w  these 
centers  which  must,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  have  a  working  re- 
lationship with  the  HSO  which  would 
be  the  organization  to  deliver  services. 
The  area  health  education  and  services 
would  be  the  linkage  to  the  university 
science  center. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  feature  of 
this  bill  is  the  section  which  preemjits 
State  laws.  In  a  numb«'  of  our  States, 
statutes  exist  which  Impose  a  restric- 
tion or  prohibitions  c«i  the  establish- 
ment of  group  health  practice  or  prepaid 
health  drtirery.  The  provision  in  the 
pending  bill  would  preempt  such  laws. 
and  allow  the  Federal  chartering  of 
HMO's. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant provision  in  the  bill  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance.  S.  3327  provides 
for  independent  agency  to  monitor  qual- 
ity mechanisms;  prescribe  regulations, 
standards,  and  norms;  certify  providers 
of  services  through  an  HMO  to  operate 
a  malpractice  reinsurance  program.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  will  be  involved 
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in  research  dealing  with  measurement  of 

The  Commisslan  on  QuaUty  Health 
Care  Assurance  wotild  be  composed  ol 
Presidential  appointees  Including  con- 
sumers nonrelated  to  health  care  de- 
livery Its  duties  Include  the  promulga- 
tion of  standards,  quallflcatlons  of  per- 
sonnel, composition  of  medical  grouP?. 
and  other  characteristics  dealing  with 
adequacy  of  facilities  and  equipment. 

It  will  conduct  research  to  develop  the 
criteria  for  new  and  improved  quality 
systems  and  norms  regarding  processes 
utilization  characteristics  and  outcomes. 
The   Commission   will   monitor  HMOs, 
supplemental     HMO's,     health     service 
organizations,  quality  assurance  systems 
and  issue  certificates  of  compliance.  The 
Commission  will  conduct  hearings  con- 
cerning the  revocation  of  any  certificates 
of  compliance.  In  addition.  It  will  moni- 
txjr  Community  Mental  Health  Centere 
and   mental   retardation   facllitl^  and 
Oieir  quality  assurance  systems.  The  bill 
requires  the  Commission  to  publish  sta- 
tistics, conduct  research,  distribute  in- 
formation, provide  technical  assistance, 
study  the  levels,  costs,  and  quality  of  care 
vmder  Federal  programs,  administer  re- 
insurance plans  for  malpractice,  and  re- 
port annually  to  the  President  and  Uie 
Congress.  The  Commission  could  have  Its 
own  facilities,  staff,  consultants,  and  ad- 
visory committees.  A  provision  is  made 
for  delegation  of  activities  to  State  agen- 
les  having  approved  plans  for  enforce- 
ment of  standards. 

Mr  President,  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Quality  Health  Care  is  clearly 
Uie  most  significant  featvu*  of  this  bUl. 
Mr  President,  I  also  wish  to  point  out 
to   the    Senate   that  the   bill  provides 
grants  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the   HMO   or   HSO   premium   and   the 
amount  enroUees  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  pay  under  a  premium  contribu- 
tion schedule.  Such  grants  are  limited  to 
25  percent  of  an  organization's  previous 
year's  premium  receipts.  Also,  where  the 
HMO    or    HSO    prop>oses    to    increase 
premliuns  either  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
the    enrollment    of    a    disproportionate 
share  of  high  risk  citizens,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  equal  to  the  amoimt 
that  would  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
part  caused  by  such  disproportions. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3327  Is  not  without 
defects.  There  arc  provisions  which  we 
may  find  are  not  workable  and  will  not 
accomplish  what  it  sought.  Certain  fea- 
tures in  the  bill  are  controversial.  Never- 
theless. I  recommend  that  the  bill  be 
supported  by  my  colleagues.  There  are 
cleau:  and  obvious  pressures  on  the  pres- 
ent health  system  for  a  change.   The 
system  is  not  meeting  the  need  for  qual- 
ity health  care  for  more  people  at  lower 
cost.   The   problems  of   accessibility   of 
health  care  and  the  rising  costs  of  that 
care  remain.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
public  has  come  to  believe,  quite  prop- 
erly, that  access  to  quality  care  is  no 
longer  a  privilege,  but  a  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  being  called  upon  to  re- 
spond, and  I  believe  that  the  pending 
HMO  bill  Is  an  answer.  I  urge  ita  passage. 
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SMJATOB  RAKOOLPH  BWPSOSTS  IH»  H«ALTH 
MiOirrBHANCX  OHOANIXATION  AND  BMOUBCBS 
DBTKIiOPMXNT   ACT   OF    1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
stiongly  support  the  measure  being  con- 
sidered. 3.  3327,  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy) 
has  expended  much  tixne  and  energy  in 
bringing  before  the  Senate  a  measure  de- 
signed to  bring  the  United  States  one 
giant  step  closer  to  the  realization  of  a 
goal  which  is  of  major  importance  to 
Americans — quality  iiealth  care  for  all 
people. 

I  have  earnestly  supported  two  other 
recently  enacted  laws  whose  purpose  is  to 
aid  In  easing  the  health  care  crisis  in 
America — the  Emergency  Health  Person- 
nel Act  and  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act.  This  bill  fits 
well  into  the  pattern  of  those  laws. 

As  Senators  Icnow  full  well,  health  care 
is  not  now  being  provided  to  millions  of 
Americans.  Millions  more  are  receiving 
care  which  I  describe  as  marginal.  The 
committee  report  on  S.  3327  states: 

Althovigh  remote  rural  areas  and  urbanized 
ghettos  were  the  first  groups  to  be  identified 
as  underserved,  extensive  health  subcommit- 
tee testimony  showed  th«  health  care  crisis 
has  already  begxin  to  affect  mUllons  of  mid- 
dle and  upper  Income  Americans. 


There  is  a  real  danger  that  the  United 
States  may  become  the  least  healthy  of 
all  the  world's  developed  nations.  Amid 
our  great  national  wealth  and  high 
standard  of  livmg.  this  specter  of  declin- 
mg  health  care  and  rising  health  care 
costs  is  shocking,  and  yet,  I  fervently 
hope,  preventable. 

S.  3327  is  a  vehicle  by  which  America 
can  get  back  on  the  high  road  toward 
better  health  care.  It  embodies  some  new 
concepts,  but  the  basis  for  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  successfully  tested. 

About  4  million  Americana  are  now  en- 
rolled in  prepaid  group  practice  pro- 
grams which  can  be  characterized  as 
HMO's,  or  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zations. The  Senate  committee  report 
states  that: 

There  la  substantial  evidence  that  HMO 
enroUees  receive  high  quality  care  at  a  sig- 
nificantly lower  cost — as  much  as  one-fourth 
to  one-third  lower  thaa  traditional  care  m 
some  parts  of  the  country. 

In  these  days  of  skyrocketing  health 
care  costs  and  catastrophic  illnesses 
which  can  and  do  bankrupt  even  the 
very  affluent,  it  is  imperative  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  bring  health  care — all 
kinds  of  health  care — within  the  means 
of  the  average  American. 

Although  the  fundamental  concepts  in 
S.  3327  have  been  fully  explained  by  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  tMr.  Kennedy),  it  is  useful  to 
reinforce  them.  The  bill  would  authorize 
grants  for  planning,  initial  development, 
and  construction  of  health  maintenance 
orgamzations,  supplemental  health 
maintenance  organiaations.  and  health 
services  organizations.  Because  high  ini- 
tial operating  costs  are  inherent  in  these 
facilities,  the  bill  would  authorize  both 
grants  and  loans  to  help  meet  operating 


deficits  incurred  during  the  flrat  3  yeait. 
Grants  and  loan  guarantees  would  alae 
be  authorized  for  the  development,  con- 
struction, and  eqiilpment  of  area  health 
education  and  service  centers.  Loan  guu> 
antees  and  interest  subsidies  would  be 
available  for  the  construction  of  amba< 
latory  health  care  facilities,  transportax 
tion  and  communications  equipment,  and 
for  initial  development  and  operating  ex- 
penses. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  would 
do  more.  It  would  authorize  capitatloo 
grants  to  the  described  organizations  to 
enable  them  to  serve  medically  indigeot 
and  high  risk  Individuals  where  neces- 
sary; authorize  quality  health  care  initi- 
ative awards  to  assist  providers  to  msdn- 
tain  mtemal  quality  control  systems;  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Medical  Malpractice 
Reinsurance  Program;  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Quality  Health  Care  Assur- 
ance;    and    establish    an    Institute   of 
Health  Care  Delivery  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Of  particular  mterest  to  me  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  State  whose  population  has 
a  high  rural  component,  are  the  pro- 
posals in  this  legislation  for  health  serv- 
ice   organizations — (HSO's),    and   ares 
health   education   and   service  centers. 
These  two  exciting  concepts,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  help  to  provide  a  dramatic 
improvement    in    the    availability   and 
quality  of  heal'ih  care  delivery  in  rural 
areas  in  West  Virginia  and  other  States. 
The  Health  Service  Organization  Is  a 
hybrid  concept  specifically  designed  to 
improve  health  care  deUvery  in  rural 
areas  where  inadequate  transportation 
and  communications,  shortages  of  health 
professionals  and  facilities,  and  widriy 
scattered     populations,     make    quality 
health  care  difficult  to  provide.  The  HSO 
idea  permits  the  indirect  provision  of 
services  through  solo  practice  organiza- 
tions, which  would  qualify  for  suwxjrt 
under  the  bill.  An  HSO  would  not  be 
required  to  provide  the  full  range  of 
medical  services  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  HMO.  It  would  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  a  formal  working 
arrangement  with  an  area  health  edu- 
cation and  service  center,  and  funds  pro- 
vided for  HSO's  are  to  be  used  in  part 
to  improve  transportation  and  communi- 
cations services  to  make  health  care  more 
accessible   to   the   enrolled   population. 
Financial  support  levels  are  somewhat 
higher  for  HSO's  than  for  HMO's  be- 
cause of  the  higher  costs  attendant  to 
providing  health  care  in  rural  areas. 

Area  health  education  and  service  cen- 
ters will  provide  clinical  training  to 
health  care  providers  in  nonmetropolltan 
areas,  stressing  cooperative  interdisci- 
plinary training  in  the  use  of  health  care 
teams.  It  is  anticipated  that  such  centers 
will  be  hospitals,  educational  facilities, 
or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  enti- 
ties such  as  regional  medical  programs 
affiliated  with  a  university  health  center, 
These  area  health  education  and  service 
centers  are  conceptualized  to  be  satellites 
for  university  health  science  centers, 
which  would  provide  patient  care,  espe- 
cially on  a  referral  basis  from  remote 
outlying  areas,  education,  research,  aoo 
community  service  functions,  to  enrlcn 
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am  ouality  and  quantity  of  health  care 
rWietropoUtan  and  rural  areas 

TWaleglslation  holds  the  promise  of 
»  new  era  of  health  care  deUvery  in 
In^ce.  in  which  more  and  better  care 
J^^ded  to  needy  people.  Hl«hly  or- 
liLed  and  efficient  health  service  sys- 
SmTsuch  as  are  fostered  aijd  encour- 
aied  through  this  biU,  are  consistent 
^th  modem,  advanced  concepts  of  tech- 
nology as  well  as  with  the  old-fashioned 
but  too  often  neglected  concept  of  human 
compassion. 

8.  3327  is  a  forward-looking  measure, 
and  one  that  is  worthy  of  strong  support 
by  this  Congress.  I  support  it  and  I  be- 
lieve my  coUeagues  will  do  likewise. 

The     PRESroma     OFFICER     (Mr. 
n«LL)    The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
Keet  the  absence  of  a  quorima. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMINDMENT    NO.    1447 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1447  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  96.  line  26.  strike  the  words  "as 
thetr  principal  profeaalonal  activity". 

On  page  97.  line  7.  after  the  word  "salary" 
Insert  a  comma;  after  the  word  "or"  Insert 
tlia  word  "a";  after  the  word  "account"  In- 
sert the  words  "or  other". 

On  line  8.  after  the  word  "share"  Insert 
the  words  "substantial  portions  of". 

On  line  9.  strike  the  words  "and  sub«*an- 
tlal  portions  of". 

On  line  18  add  the  foUowlng  new  sentence : 
"Such  group  may  be  organized  on  a  group 
practice  or  Individual  practice  baala.  and 
Individual  physician  members  may  be  paid 
OQ  a  fee  for  service  or  any  other  basis,  so 
long  as  the  group  is  reimbursed  for  Its  serv- 
ices primarily  on  the  basis  of  an  aggregate 
fixed  sum  or  on  a  per  capita  basis." 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  and  had  stated  an 
amendment  offered  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Packwood.  and  Mr.  Taft. 
A  short  summary  is  on  each  Senator's 
desk.  Its  effect  would  be  to  make  indi- 
vidual practice  organizations  eUgible  for 
health  maintenance  organization  assist- 
ance under  title  I  of  S.  3327.  They  are 
presenUy  excluded  by  the  restrictive 
definition  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization, which  can  be  met  only  by 
closed  panel  group  practice  organiza- 
tions. 

Under  the  closed  panel  group  practice 
model,  a  group  of  physicians  and  health 
professionals  practice  together  in  one 
facility  and  treat  only  patients  who  are 
airolled  in  a  plan  entitling  them  to  re- 
ceive all  of  their  medical  care  from  the 
group.  The  Kaiser-Permanente  plan  Is 
the  prototype  for  this  model.  It  obviously 
has  done  very  fine  work.  It  now  has  one 
going  In  Colorado,  although  there  it  is 
not  now  economically  feasible,  but  hope- 
ftilly  it  will  be  over  a  period  of  time. 


There  are  about  85  such  groups  which 
provide  more  than  60  percent  ol  their 
services  on  a  preiiald  basis.  Most  of  these 
are  located  on  the  west  coast,  and  on  the 
east  coast,  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Under  the  individual  practice  model, 
the  member  physicians  continue  to  prac- 
tice in  Individual  or  small  group  settings, 
rather  than  as  one  group  in  a  single  fa- 
cility. Where  such  an  organization  agrees 
to  sponsor  a  prepaid  health  care  plan, 
member  physicians  may  continue  to 
treat  patients  who  are  not  enrolled  in 
the  plan,  and  may  be  reimbursed  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis  by  such  outside  pa- 
tients. The  most  prevalent  form  of  this 
model  is  the  foundation  for  medical  care 
sponsored  by  a  State  or  local  medical  so- 
ciety. The  San  Joaquin  Foundation  for 
Medical  Care  is  the  prototype  for  these. 
At  present  there  are  61  foundations  op- 
erating in  27  States.  Foundations  are 
developing  in  17  additional  States. 

The  chief  difference  between  these  two 
types  of  organizations  is  that  a  closed 
panel  group  practice  operates  out  of  one 
facility,    while   foundations   and    other 
types  of  individual  practice  organizations 
are  composed  of  physicians  prswiticing  in 
separate  facilities.  But  they  are  alike  in 
two  respects,  which  are  very  important 
to  the  HMO  concept:  They  t)oth  can  pro- 
vide comprehensive  care  on  a  prepay- 
ment basis,  and  they  both  assume  the 
same  responsibilities  to  their  rairollees. 
■ntle  I  of  S.  3327  authorizes  $1,025  bil- 
lion  in  start-up  assistance  for  health 
maintenance  organizations — grants  and 
loans  for  planning,   development,   con- 
struction and  initial  operating  costs.  Sec- 
tion 1101(1)  (A)  defines  "health  mainte- 
nance organization"  as  an  entity  which 
provides  comprehensive  health  services 
direcUy  through  its  own  staff  and  sup- 
porting resources  or  through  a  medical 
group  or  groups.  Section  1101(3)  defines 
"medical   group"   as   a   partnership   or 
other  association  or  group  of  health  pro- 
fessionals   who,    among    other    things: 
first,  as  their  principal  professional  ac- 
tivity  provide   services   as   a   group   to 
health    maintenance    organization    en- 
rollees;  second,  pool  their  Income  from 
practice  as  members  of  the  group  suid 
distribute  it  according  to  a  prearranged 
salary  or  drawing  account  plan;   and 
third,  jointly  use  or  share  all  medical  and 
other  records.  The  effect  of  this  defini- 
tion would  be  to  limit  assistance  under 
title  I  to  closed  panel  group  practice- 
type  health  maintenance  organization. 
Medical   society-sponsored   foundations 
or  other  groups  of  phjrsiclans  who  prac- 
tice  in   individual,   rather   than   group 
practice   settings,    would    be    excluded. 
Such  organizations  would  be  eligible  for 
title  I  assistance  under  the  definition  of 
"supplemental  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization", but  only  to  the  extent  of 
funds  left  over  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  after  all  applications  from  closed 
panel  group  practice-type  organizations 
had  been  fimded.  Being  realistic,  it  is  ex- 
tremely  unlikely    that   any   significant 
amoimt  of  fimds  would  be  available  im- 
der  this  provision. 

Hence,  we  are,  in  practical  effect  re- 
stricted to  a  closed  panel  HMO,  even 
though  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


New  York  tried  to  put  this  In  as  a  com- 
promise which  would  be  btfpf  ul  in  pso- 
vWing  flejdbmty. 

My    ameodment    would   modlxir    toe 
definlUoQ  of  "medical  group"  so  tbat 
Indlvldtial    practice-type    organlzatloos 
could  qiiallf y  for  assistance  on  an  e<iual 
basis,  providing  they  are  able  to  meet 
all  other  criteria  set  out  in  the  bllL  Tbe 
amendment  would  remove  the  require- 
ment that  phsrslclan  memb«s  of  a  group 
provide  services  to  HMO  egacOem  "as 
their    principal    professional    actlvltir." 
This  would  be  construed  to  mean  that 
each  physician  must  spend  at  least  50 
percent  of  his  time  proTtding  services  to 
enrolleee.  Such  a  requirement  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  foundations  and 
other  types  of  individual  practice-type 
organizations  to  meet.  One  of  the  basic 
features  of  Individual  practice-type  or- 
ganizations is  that  while  the  group  as 
a  whole  assumes  the  reeponslfaillty  of 
providing    comprehensive    services    to 
enrollees  in  the  group  plan.  indlTldual 
physician  members  continue  to  practice 
in   their  own   offices,   and  continue  to 
provide  services  to  patients  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  the  group  plan.  Further,  most 
uTinMng  group  practice  clinics  would  be 
unable  to  meet  this  requirement.  Such 
prominent  groups  as  the  Palo  Alto  Clinic, 
which  provides  services  to  80  percent  of 
its  patients  on  a  fee-for-service  bads, 
and  20  percent  on  a  prepayment  basis, 
would  be  disqualified  for  HMO  assist- 
ance. Of  course,  as  the  popularity  of 
prepaid  medical  care  increases,  the  per- 
centage  of    services    provided    by    any 
group  to  HMO  oirollees  would  increase 
proportionately. 

The  requirement  that  all  income  from 
services  provided  by  a  group  be  pooled, 
and  distributed  to  Its  physician  members 
"according  to  a  prearranged  salary  or 
drawing  accoimt  plan."  is  Intended  to 
preclude  reimbursemoit  of  physician 
members  on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  and 
wotxld  thus  disqualify  foundation-^rpe 
organizations.  My  amendment  would 
permit  reimbursement  on  a  fee-for- 
service  or  other  basis.  The  critical  re- 
quirement is  that  all  pr«)ayments  for 
services  provided  by  the  group  be  pooled. 
Once  that  occurs,  the  method  of  distri- 
bution to  member  physicians  is  essen- 
tially irrelevant. 

This  point  was  onphaslzed  by  wit- 
nesses representing  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Ttoe 
most  important  feature  of  the  HMO  con- 
cept is  that  comprriittisive  services  are 
provided  on  a  prepaid  basis.  Ttie  neces- 
sity of  staying  within  a  predetermined 
budget  creates  the  incentive  for  pre- 
ventive care  in  order  to  avoid  expensive 
acute  care.  If  an  organization — whether 
a  closed  panel  group  practice  or  a 
foundation — must  live  within  a  prede- 
termined budget,  It  makes  no  difference 
how  the  prepayments  are  distributed  to 
Individual  physician  members — the  in- 
centive is  the  same. 

The  method  of  reimbursemoit  is  re- 
lated to  the  productivity  of  individual 
physician  members,  however.  Where  the 
physicians  work  on  a  purriy  salaried 
basis,  productivity  is  obviously  not  af- 
fected. Tliat  is  why  the  reimbursement 
method  of  almost  every  existing  closed 
panel  group  practice  takes  the  prodoc- 
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Uvlty  of  each  Dhysician  member  into  ac- 
count. Whether  the  saiary  increases,  or 
Is  supplemented  In  accordance  with  pro- 
ducUvtty.  or  the  drawing  account  plan 
is  controlled  by  a  formula  based  on  pro- 
ducUvlty.  the  result  is  the  same— if  a 
physician  provides  more  services,  ne 
makes  more  money. 

It  is  difBcult  to  find  anything  other 
than  a  semantical  distinction  between 
those  methods  of  reimbursement  and  the 
fee-for-service  method  used  by  founda- 
tions. A  foundation-type  HMO  would  es- 
tablish the  maximum  charge  for  each 
type  of   service,   and   where   necessary 
would  reduce  fees  on  a  prorata  basis  in 
order  to  stay  within  the  predetermined 
budget.  The  opposition  to  "fee-for-serv- 
Ice"  under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be  more  emotional  than 
rational.  The  argument  that    'fee-for- 
service  medicine"  has  no  cost-control  in- 
centives simply  does  not  apply  where 
medical  care  is  paid  for  in  advance,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  organization  pro- 
viding the  care  Is  a  closed  panel  group 
practice,   or  a  foundation  for  medical 

c&rc 

The    requirement   that   all    physician 
members  •jointly  use  or  share  medical 
and  other  records"  would  be  impossible 
for    individual    practice-type    organiza- 
tions to  meet.  Because  their  physician 
members  do  not  practice  in  one  facUity. 
they  could  not  use  a  single  set  of  records. 
Our  amendments!  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair   (Mr 
Beall)  that  it  is  his  amendment  as  well 
as  mine— would,  therefore,  require  that 
they  share  substantial  portions  of  such 
records.  Foundations  could  meet  this  re- 
quirement by  utilizing  a  computerized 
i-ecord  storage  system,  so  that  the  com- 
plete medical  history  of  each  enroUee 
would  be  available  to  physician  mem- 
bers, even  though  each  maintains  sepa- 
rate records. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  foun- 
dations are  starting  to  do  that  already. 
Mr  President,  except  for  the  foregoing 
three  changes,  all  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions for  eligibility  would  remain  Intect 
and  would  apply  equally  to  individual 
practice-type  organizations.  For  exam- 
ple   the  bill  contains   specific  require- 
ments with  respect  to  fixed  sum  prepay- 
ment by   enroUees,   pooling  of   income, 
quality    control,    comprehensive    health 
benefit  package,  availability  of  care  on 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  basis,  open 
enrollment,     imiform     premium     rates, 
financial  responsibUlty,  bearing  of  risk 
by  member  physicians,  consumer  repre- 
sentation, and  the  mix  of  health  pro- 
fessionals which  must  be  represented  in 
each  health  maintenance  organization. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  make  the 
absolute  minimum  changes  in  the  defini- 
tion  of   HMO  which   are  necessary   in 
order  for  individual   practice-type  or- 
ganizations   to    qualify    for    assistance. 
This  amendment  is  not  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  If  it  is  adopted, 
existing  foundations  would  be  required 
to  do  many  things  they  are  not  doing 
now.  just  as  existing  closed  panel  group 
practices  would. 

These  are  the  most  important  reasons 
why  Individual  practice-type  organiza- 
tions— including  foimdations  for  medical 


care— should  be  eUgible  for  HMO  assist- 
ance on  an  equal  basis  with  closed  panel 
group  practices: 

First  They  can  meet  all  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  HMO  concept.  They 
provide  comprehensive  services  to  a  de- 
fined population  on  a  prepayment,  rather 
than  fee-for-service  basis.  Their  mem- 
ber physicians  are  at  risk  if  the  cost  of 
services  exceeds  prepayments.  They  pro- 
vide for  continuity  of  care  through  shar- 
ing of  medical  records.  They  provide  for 
careful  quality  control  through  peer  re- 
view. Like  closed  panel  group  practice 
HMO's,   they   would   be  subject   to   the 
jurisdiction     of     the     Commission     on 
Quality  Health  Care  Assurance  estab- 
lished in  title  IV. 

Second.   The  HMO   concept  has  not 
been  tested  sufflcienUy   in   practice  to 
justify  spending  the  $1,025  billion  au- 
thorized in  title  I  to  promote  one  naiTow 
organizational  form— closed  panel  group 
practice.  There  are  only  85  group  prac- 
tices presentiy  in  operation  which  pro- 
vide more  than  50  percent  of  theu-  care 
on  a  prepaid  basis.  These  encompass  less 
than  2  percent  of  practicing  physicians. 
Only  20  of  these— serving  4  million  en- 
roUees, or  2  percent  of  the  population- 
would    qualify    structurally    as    HMOs 
under  title  I  of  S.  3327  as  it  now  reads. 
On  these  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  said  tlmt 
the  closed  panel  group  practice  model 
has  won  the  acceptance  of  either  the 
American  public  or  the  medical  profes- 
sion    As    I    pointed    out    earlier,    they 
started  back  in  the  1930'e,  so  they  have 
had  some  time  to  get  going. 

The  purpose  of  Federal  assistance  for 
HMO's  is  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
improved  methods  of  health  care  deliv- 
ery To  limit  HMO  assistance  to  one 
narrow  organizational  form  would  be  to 
limit  the  HMO  concept's  potential  for 
improving     the     health     care     delivery 

system.  .,     , 

The  approach  of  the  bill  assumes  that 
HMO  as  defined  in  this  bill  represents 
the  ideal  health  care  delivery  system, 
and  that  no  further  innovation  is  neces- 
sary. It  further  assumes  that  all  pro- 
viders and  consumers  can  be  molded 
into  this  one  federally  defined  model. 
Both  assumptions  are  open  to  serious 
question.  If  we  are  seriously  interested 
In  finding  improved  methods  of  health 
care  delivery,  HMO  should  be  defined 
flexibly  so  that  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions—existing and  new  over  which  may 
be  conceived  of  in  the  future— could 
qualify. 

The  hearing  record  on  S.  3327  over- 
whehnlngly  supports  this  view.  Most  of 
the  witnesses  who  addressed  this  issue 
recommended  strongly  that  In  order  to 
stimulate   competition   and   innovation, 
a  variety  of  organizational  forms — in- 
cluding   the   foundaticai    model — should 
be  eligible  for  assistance.  Among  them 
were  representatives  ol  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Association   of   American   Medical   Col- 
leges, the  American  Association  of  Foun- 
dations for  Medical  Care,  the  American 
Associatiwi  of  Medical  Clinics,  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  the  American 
Medical    Association,    Blue    Cross-Blue 
Shield,  the  Group  Health  Association  of 
America,  the  Health  Services  Research 


Cmter  of  the  American  Rehabilitatioa 
Foundati<Hi,  the  KalBer-Permaoent* 
Foundation — the  prototype  for  the  closed 
panel  group  practice  model — the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association,  and  the  Stu- 
dent American  Medical  Association. 

Third.  Individual  practice-type  HMO's 
offer  a  wide  remge  of  choice  to  patients 
and  physicians.  EnroUees  in  a  founda- 
tion plan  are  able  to  choose  from  a  much 
larger  number  of  physicians  than  an  en- 
roUee in  a  closed  panel  group  practice 
plan. 

Let  me  just  make  an  assumption  here. 
Let  us  suppose  that  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  been  going  to  a  particular 
family  doctor  for  his  particular  needs 
or  her  particiUar  needs,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  aU  of  a  sudden  decides 
to  enroU  in  a  prepaid  medical  program  as 
defined  under  this  measure,  which  was  to 
be  supported  by  Federal  assistance.  That 
means,  if  they  are  going  to  enroU  in  that 
program,  they  cannot  go  to  their  doctor 
any  longer,  unless  he  goes  into  a  closed 
panel  group. 

These  patients  can  continue  to  see 
their  family  physicians  who  are  members 
of  the  foundation,  and  be  referred,  where 
necessary,  to  specialists  within  the  foun- 
dation. 

This  would  again  mean  that  most  doc- 
tors in  most  areas  where  a  foundation  is 
being  formed  have  been  active  in  the 
community  for  a  period  of  time,  and  are 
doing  a  lot  of  private  prswtice,  and  once 
they  get  into  the  foundation  prepaid 
situation,  they  can  con  tin  ae  to  take  care 
of  that  f amUy  and  continue  to  refer  them 
to  any  specialists  who  happen  to  also  be 
members. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  important 
to  those,  particularly  the  elderly,  who 
have  long  established  relationships  with 
particular  physicians.  On  this  point,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  significant  per- 
centage of  closed  panel  group  practice 
enroUees   go  to  outside  physicians  for 
some  of  their  care.  A  recent  study  indi- 
cated 37  percent  of  the  patients  in  one 
closed  panel  plan  went  to  outside  physi- 
cians   for    surgery.    This    means    that 
though  they  have  a  closed  panel  and  a 
so-caUed  prepaid  care  system,  they  are 
spending    up    to    37    percent    of   their 
medical  care  doUars  outside  that  closed 
panel,  outside  the  contracts  they  have,  on 
individual    physicians    they    happen  to 
think    are    best    for    their    particular 
requirements. 

Most  physicians  prefer  to  practice  in 
individual  rather  than  group  Practice 
settings.  Only  17.6  percent  of  non-Ped- 
eral  physicians  practice  in  groups.  Leas 
than  2  percent  of  non-Federal  physicians 
practice  in  groups  which  provide  more 
than  half  of  their  care  on  a  prepaw 
basis.  ^j 

Fourth.  AU  existing  resources  shouM 
be  utUlzed  to  attack  the  medical  maldis- 
tribution problem.  The  foundation  ap- 
proach has  more  potential  than  tne 
closed  panel  group  practice  approach  lor 
serving  physician-shortage  areas.  TiUeu 
of  8.  3327  recognizes  that  closed  pan« 
group  practice  HMO's  are  unlikely  to  be 
effective  in  nu^l  areas,  and  accordlWW 
makes  Individual  practice  HMO's  eligible 
for  assistance  there.  The  same  approacn 
should  be  aken  In  urban-shortage  areas 
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™,  to  ecoaomle  and  mvlroniMnUl 
Sums,  closed  paori  group  prMtloe 
gJoftSuttUs  ar«  unlikely  to  locsito  in 
(natf  city  areM. 

iSls  leaves  many  innw  ci^  realdwiU 
-«h  access  only  to  care  provided  toTou»» 
JSJjborhood  health  centers,  which  i« 

'"^iwide  foundation  type  HMO's  would 
uaiS  existing  physicians  and  faculties 
iai»er  city  areas,  giving  residente  there 
access  to  another  organized  system  of 
are  Such  foundations  receiving  Federal 
aitotance  wUl  be  obUgated  to  use  their 
naources  to  provide  comprehensive  care 
ta  inner  city  enroUees.  Since  foundations 
utlllae  existing  resources  and  very  little 
construction  is  necessary,  this  could  be 
done  more  quickly  and  with  less  expense 
than  through  closed  panel  group  practice 
HMO's  Closed  panel  group  practice 
HMO's  require  3  to  5  years  and  $2.^ 
mfflion  to  $5  mUUon  to  get  into  fuU  op- 
eration. 

The  fifth  point  is  that  foundations  are 
doing  many  innovative  things  to  reduce 
costs  and  to  improve  the  quaUty  and  ac- 
cessibility of  health  care.  AU  foundations 
use  peer  review  mechanisms  to  monitor 
the  quaUty.  utilization,  and  cost  of  medi- 
cal services  provided  by  their  member 
physicians.  Many  foundations  perform 
cost  and  quality  review  functions  for  out- 
side providers.  Several  foundations  have 
contracted  to  perform  such  functions  for 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  Sev- 
eral are  administering  areawlde  hospital 
utilization  review  programs  based  on  the 
certified  hospital  admission  program  de- 
veloped by  the  Sswjramento  Poimdation. 
These  programs,  through  a  peer  review 
certification  system  have  been  effective 
in  reducing  unnecessary  admissions  and 
mjnimixtng  length  of  Stay.  Others  are  In- 
volved in  communltywlde  utUlzatlon  pro- 
grams for  all  extended  care  faculties. 

Foundations  are  also  involved  in  the 
development  of  a  model  treatment  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
effective  quaUty  control  programs. 

The  Colorado  Foundation  for  Medical 
Care  has  received  a  contract  from  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
imnistratiai  to  do  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  Colorado's  health-care  needs  and 
resources  and  to  develop  an  improved 
delivery  system  through  voluntary  co- 
operation of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. The  foundation  has  completed  a 
feasibility  study  for  implementation  of  a 
statewide  computerized  health  sw^ces 
information  system  by  January  1.  1974. 
The  foundation  has  also  developed  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  comprehensive  medi- 
cal services  to  approximately  8,000  med- 
ically indigent  migrant  workers.  To  deal 
with  the  migrants'  unique  continuity  of 
treatment  problem,  the  program  includes 
an  abbreviated  medical  record  to  be  car- 
ried by  each  patient.  So  that  as  they  go 
from  job  to  job,  each  doctor  they  consult 
will  have  an  updated  medical  record  on 
them. 


Foandations  are  working  with  regl(«uU 
medical  programs  and  comprefaenslTe 
health  planning  agencies  to  provide  care 
to  migrants  and  the  urban  poor  through 
the  use  of  mobUe  clinics  and  multii^asic 
screening.  Several  foundations  have  con- 
tracted with  the  CivU  Service  Commis- 


sion to  provide  HMO  servicet  to  Federal 
eawdoyMs  through  the  Federal  employ- 
ees beaUh  benaflts  program.  Several  have 
contracted  with  States  to  provide  HIIO 
sendees  to  medicaid  recipients,  and  sev- 
eral have  received  HMO  development 
grants  from  HEW. 

In  ooncluaion.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  vary 
clear  to  me  that  there  simply  i«  no  Jus- 
tification for  excluding  individual  prac- 
tice organizations  from  HMO  assistance 
under  title  1  of  this  act.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  compelling  reasons  why 
they  should  be  eligible. 

The  hearing  record  on  S.  3327  over- 
whelmingly supports  their  inclusion,  and 
they  would  be  eligible  on  an  equal  basis 
under  the  HMO  Mil  pending  In  the 
House.  There  are  many  controversial  Is- 
sues in  this  legislation,  but  whether  in- 
dividual practice  organizations  should  be 
eUglble  for  startup  assistance  Is  not  one 
of  them.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  con- 
sidered that  question  agrees  that  the 
answer  Is  "Yes."  I  hope  my  coUeagues  In 
this  Chamber  wlU  agree  when  the 
amendment  comes  to  a  vote. 

AU  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  say.  "I«ave 
the  criteria,  if  you  want  to,  but  make  the 
money  which  Is  ellgiWe  imder  title  I  eligi- 
ble for  aU  the  new  Innovative  types  of 
health  delivery  systems  and  not  just  one 
closed  system:  namely,  the  closed  panel 
group." 

It  would  be  a  Uttle  like  saying  we  are 
going  to  give  P^deral  assistance  to  hotis- 
ing,  which  we  do  in  overwhelming  meth- 
ods: that  we  win  give  it  only  to  one  type 
of  design  structm*.  We  do  not  do  that  to 
the  houstag  blU.  We  do  not  do  it  to  any 
other  type  of  assistance.  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  restrict 
the  expwiditure  of  more  than  %l  billion 
of  taxpayer  funds  to  the  one  type  of  p«ro- 
gram  as  it  Is  defined  under  title  I  at  the 
present  mommt. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  going  to  give  fuU 
credit  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
who  dW  his  beet  to  get  around  this  sitoa- 
tion.  But  the  problem  with  the  amend- 
ment he  offered,  and  which  was  accepted. 
is  that  no  money  is  available  after  aU  the 
applications  from  closed  panel  groups 
have  been  funded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  to- 
t«nd  only  to  brleflr  respond  to  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  just  have  a  couple  of  potots  which  I 
do  think  should  be  underUned  at  this 
pomt  m  the  discussion.  First  of  all, 
foundations  are  treated  m  title  II.  the 
"Health  Service  Organisations"  title, 
equitably.  So  in  aU  of  rural  America, 
wherever  foundations  are  devel(H>ed,  they 
wiU  be  treated  identicaUy  with  the  Health 
Service  Organisations.  There  wlU  be  ab- 
solutely no  change,  no  alternative,  no  dif- 
ference to  thoee  particular  provisions. 
So  to  the  areas  of  rural  America,  they 
absolutely  wlU  be  treated  tJ>»  same. 

Hiere  is  almost  a  suggestion  to  the  re- 
naarks  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  that  for  some  reeaon  we 
have  something  against — or  thoee  that 
are  supporters  of  the  biU  have  something 
against — the  foxmdation.  Absolute  not. 
They  have  been  growing;  thejr  have  been 
developtog.  TTiey  are  worthwhile  orga- 
nizations. They  have  been  springing  up 


aU  over  the  country,  and  their  growth  la 
the  laet  couide  yean  has  been  tnfly  out- 
standing, m  many  instanoes  they  hava 
been  uaetttl  and  helpful  to  providing  bet- 
ter Qualitr  at  health  for  the  people  to 
tyy\^  country.  But  even  given  the  eaor- 
iQoua  growth  to  recent  times,  one  Just 
cannot  gei  away  from  some  rather 
fundamental  kinds  of  aasets  that  exist 
withto  the  HMO.  as  defined  vithto  title  I 
of  the  bin.  However,  before  getting  very 
briefly  toto  those  diSerenoes,  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  realize  at  the  out- 
set that  under  title  n.  to  aU  of  rural 
America,  the  foundations  are  treated  the 
same. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  on  that  point? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  order  to  ailiv«i 
the  debate,  if  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts tHinir^  this  is  fine  for  the  rural 
areas,  why  does  he  not  think  it  is  also 
fine  for  the  in*ban  areas? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wiU  be  getting  toto 
that.  The  potot  remains,  with  regard  to 
the  rural  communities — before  getting 
into  the  urban  areas — that  the  rural 
communities  are  considered  equitably. 
Obviously  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
understands  tiie  difference  to  the  avaU- 
abiUty  of  manpower  avsdlability  and  a 
whole  wide  variety  of  different  health 
needs  for  rural  America  and  urban 
America. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  HMO's. 
the  foundations  wlU  be  equally  eUgible 
for  a  wide  variety  of  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance ""rf«^r  the  bin.  They  wlU  be 
eUglble  for  subsidies  for  capitation,  for 
the  open  enrollment  provisions,  for  mal- 
practice protection,  for  Incentive  awards, 
as  weU  as  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  with 
regard  to  the  preemptlcm  of  State  lawa. 
The  only  thing  they  wlU  not  be  eligUde 
for  wlU  be  the  startup  costs  of  the  HMO 
under  title  I.  It  has  oertalnly  be«i  the 
experience  to  date  that  the  foundatlooe 
for  the  most  part  have  developed  with- 
out sizable  startup  costs  essential  for 
the  development  of  HMO's  to  the  urtian 
areas.  So  there  shoiUd  be  a  diatlnetlon. 
Next,  we  are  not,  by  the  passage  of 
this  law.  preempting  any  kind  of  sys- 
tem for  the  delivery  of  health  care.  If 
a  family  wants  to  use  their  same  family 
doctor,  they  can  oonttoue  to  do  that. 
Nothing  we  pass  to  this  legislation  wiU 
prohibit  that  practice.  AU  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  MKOurage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Health  Matotenanoe  Or- 
ganization as  a  viable  alternative  so  that 
the  American  people  wiU  have  a  choice. 
We  have  the  one  feature  of  providing 
health  assistance  for  those  individuals 
who  are  restricted  financially.  There  are 
some  rather  outstanding  characteristics 
for  the  heaith  malT^-*"^"^  organization. 
We  recognize  that  with  the  development 
of  them,  we  wlU  have  totegratlon  among 
the  various  specialties  which  we  do  i>ot 
have   with   a   wide   diversified   system. 
There  wlU  be  totegration  of  these  various 
specialties.  We  wlU  have  the  eflldenny  of 
a  unit  record  system.  We  wlU  have  the 
advantage  of  one-stop  shopping.  If  some- 
one has  some  kind  of  illness  or  sieknass 
and  he  goes  into  a  health  metwtanenre 
organization,  hopefully,  no  matter  what 
Lis  sickness,  he  wil^  be  able  to  be  treated 
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in  that  health  maintenance  organteatlon 
and  not  be  shunted  from  one  spedaltet 
to  another.  It  wUl  hare  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  peer  review. 

80  these  are  just  some  of  the  advan- 
tages we  have  seen  In  the  course  of  our 
testimony  to  be  helpful  to  the  consumer. 
I  think  thev  commend  themselves  to  the 
Senate.  I  would  hope  that  what  we  would 
do  would  be  the  position  of  Congress, 
that  we  would  provide  these  Incentlv^ 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  forward 
looking  system  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care  in  this  country. 

Other  provisions  in  this  will  help  and 
assist  the  foundations  In  developing  and 
providing  services.  If,  over  a  period  of  any 
reasonable  length  of  time,  the  founda- 
tions have  been  disadvantaged  or  dis- 
criminated against,  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  to  consider  that  and  to  con- 
sider ways  of  helping  and  assisting  them. 
But  In  order  to  develop  the  work,  there 
Is  no  reason  further  to  diffuse  the  limited 
resources— and  there  Is  a  sizable  amount 
of  money  Involved  here,  $5  billion  for 
the  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 

There  will  be  resources  in  here  for 
planning  the  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations. The  initial  startup  cost  will  be 
supported  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  We 
know  that  these  are  enormously  complex 
and  complicated  developments.  The  best 
estimates  we  have  range  from  $50,000  to 
$250,000  for  the  development  of  these 
HMO's.  With  the  construction  facilities 
they  have  gone  up  as  high  as  $10  million. 
So  there  are  expensive  programs  but 
they  are  out  in  the  communities  where 
people  csm  have  access  to  them  to  meet 
their  health  care  needs.  They  need  that 
initial  kind  of  capitadlzatlon,  I  think,  if 
we  are  really  Interested  In  reaching  out 
to  provide  the  kind  of  Incentive  to  the 
development  of  these  facilities. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the  various 
other  aspects  of  the  health  maintenance 
organization  at  this  point.  The  range  of 
services  Is  wide.  The  options  in  the  ben- 
efit package  are  in  terms  of  dental  care 
and  other  services,  or  in  the  role  of  the 
consumer  In  making  policy.  These  have 
been  included.  If  there  are  amendments 
on  them,  we  will  be  glad  to  discuss  them 
further. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that,  although  we 
are  really  Interested  at  this  time  In  try- 
ing to  encourage  the  prepaid  group  prac- 
Uce,  there  are  a  number  of  people  in 
this  coimtry  who  are  opposed  to  it.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  when  any  kind  of  pre- 
paid group  practice  program  was  devel- 
oped, the  authors  of  such  programs  were 
labeled   as  medical  Soviets.  There  are 
still,  as  we  pointed  out,  22  States  that 
prohibit  the  development  of  a  prepaid 
group  practice.  80  there  are  those  ele- 
ments in  organized  medicine  who  are 
absolutely  opposed   to  these   efforts  in 
what.  I  think,  has  been  a  proven  record 
of    achievement    and    accomplishment, 
and,  I  must  say,  not  of  lesser  importance, 
the  savings,  costwise.  In  providing  qual- 
ity health  care. 

80  I  would  hope  that,  recognizing  the 
foundations  themselves  will  be  eligible 
for  a  wide  range  of  different  benefits 
under  tWs  legislation  In  the  title  n  pro- 
visions, and  in  a  number  of  different 
provlsians.  Then,  if  there  does  come  a 
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need  for  additional  kind*  of  capitaliza- 
tlftn  outside  of  the  amendment  in- 
cluded in  the  program  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  we  can  consider  it  at 
that  time,  baaed  v«)on  a  documented 
record  with  respect  to  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  such  support. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  Imow  the 
amount  of  work  he  has  pot  Into  the  med- 
ical field  and  his  desire  for  new  and 
Innovative  approaches  to  health  care  de- 
livery systems  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 
For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  is  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. He  supports  innovation  and  flexi- 
bility in  medical  care  deUvery,  and  yet 
title  I  of  his  bill  would  restrict  the  $1  bil- 
Uon  it  authorizes  to  one  single  type  of 
deUvery  system.  It  simply  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  me. 

Different  types  of  areas  are  different. 
Maybe  the  State  of  Colorado  Is  more  ad- 
vanced than   other  States.   Maybe  the 
State   of  Minnesota  is  more  advanced 
than  other  States  in  the  development  of 
health  care  delivery  systems.  Whether  we 
a^re  advanced  or  not,  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement.  That  Is  the  great  thing 
about  this  country,  there  is  always  room 
for   improvement.   Nothing   is    perfect. 
Each  generation,  hopefully,  gets  better 
and  better.  But  to  say  tiiat  we  are  going 
to  take  $1  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  funds 
and  spend  it  on  one  preconceived  idea  of 
what  might  be  good  for  a  health  deUvery 
system  Is,  in  mv  opinion,  totally  wrong. 
I  might  say  that  even  Kalser-Perma- 
nente,  the  prototype  of  the  closed  panel 
group  practice  model,  disagrees  with  this 
approach.  Robert  Erickson.  vice  presi- 
dent lor  legal  and   governmental  rela- 
tions. Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan  In 
Oakland.  Calif.,  testified  on  this  point. 
He  said: 

we  do  support  the  HMO  concept,  particu- 
larly thoee  aspects  of  U  which  would  encoiir- 
age  organized  delivery  systems  that  assume 
responsibility  for  comprehensive  health 
services  for  a  defined  population. 

We  also  very  much  favor  the  aspects  of  It 
which  encourage  pluralUm  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  health  services  and  competition  be- 
tween competing  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems. We  think  this  la  perhaps  the  beet  way 
to  Improve  health  care  and  control  costs  In 
the  health  care  field. 

The  Kalser-Permanente  program  Is  one  of 
a  nvmibw  of  alternative  organizational  ar- 
rangements within  the  HMO  definition.  We 
are  not  the  prototype  In  our  eyes;  we  are  one 
of  the  prototypes:  and  there  is  room  for  and 
there  wtu  be  many  other  types  of  HMOs. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying  in  this 
amendment  is.  let  us  have  other  forms  of 
HMO's.  Let  us  give  the  foundations  a 
chance.  Let  us  not  spend  $1  billion  on 
one  preconceived  idea,  namely,  that  the 
closed  panel  group  practice  is  the  only 
type  of  organization  entitled  to  Federal 
assistance.  There  are  all  kinds  of  health 
systems  which  can  and  should  be  aided 
If  we  an.  going  to  go  this  HMO  route  at 
all.  If  this  is  such  a  radical  idea,  why  are 
they  eligible  under  the  House  HMO  bill, 
and  vihs  did  virtually  every  witness  who 
testified  before  our  committee  agree  they 
should  be  eligible? 

I  would  say  once  again  insofar  as  ur- 
ban areas  are  concerned,  as  referred  to 


by  the  Senator  from  Massaehusette,  tbil 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  we  are  goini 
to  have  individual  practicing  doctors  la 
an  inner  city  who  will  be  iJart  of  a  foun- 
dation than  to  have  a  whole  closed  pand 
group    practice — the    buflding,    ofllcet, 
computerized   ssrstems.  and  all  of  the 
equipment  that  goes  with  it — move  into 
that  particular  area.  A  foundation  which 
will  stretch  into  that  area  and  be  able 
to  work  with  other  individual  practltten- 
ers  who  are  capable  in  their  field  Is  go- 
ing to  give  the  needed  aid  much  mow 
quickly  and.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
much  more  efficiently  than  is  the  cloted 
panel.  And  I  am  not  ruling  that  out.  We 
can  have  both.  We  are  not  saying  that  we 
should  stand  pat.  We  are  not  saying  that 
we  do  not  want  clx>sed  panel  groups.  We 
recommend  that. 

We  are  saying,  "Let  us  not  restrict  It 
to  just  one.  Let  us  make  it  broader  and 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  something 
about  getting  enough  flexibility,  as  advo- 
cated by  the  members  of  the  closed  panel 
^oups  themselves,  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  Improve  medical  care  delivery." 
Mr.  President  again  let  me  read  from 
the  hearing  record. 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Morris,  president-elect 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
had  this  to  say : 

Maximum  flexibility  must  also  be  assured 
through  varied  organizational  forms  for 
HMO's.  Referring  back  to  Dr.  EUwood.  he  h«» 
Identified  only  two  poeslble  models,  the  pre- 
paid group  practice  model  and  the  medical 
care  foundation  model.  We  have  Identlfled 
four  basic  models;  (1)  the  smgle  corporaw 
entity,  (2)  the  physician's  corporation  and 
an  Institutional  corporation  combined  under 
a  single  board — the  Kaiser  model,  (3)  the 
consortium  model  which  provides  a  coonU- 
nat*d  management  for  several  independent 
Institutions,  and  (4)  the  "Samaritan  model" 
in  which  a  large  urban  hospital  provides  ad- 
ministrative and  professional  services  to  s 
group  of  smaller  institutions,  a  model  ^rtilch 
particularly  serves  the  need  for  rural  health 


There  are.  to  be  sure,  other  appropriate  or- 
ganizational models  for  new  delivery  systems. 
Maximum  flexlbUlty  Is  required.  We  beUeve 
the  only  organizational  criterion  for  an  HMO 
should  be  Its  abUlty  to  deliver  comprehen- 
sive health  care  services  to  a  defined  geo- 
graphic area. 

That  Is  all  I  and  the  other  sponsors 
of  this  amendment— the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Biall)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)— are  trying  to 
do.  We  are  trying  to  provide  needed  not- 
ibillty  so  that  if  one  system  works  better 
in  one  area  than  another,  we  could  give 
the  assistance  needed  to  get  it  started,  xi 
one  system  proved  superior  to  the  othw 
in  the  way  of  giving  prepaid  and  lower 
price  care,  we  could  emphasize  that  lor 
all  areas  of  the  country. 

Heaven  knows,  we  are  diverse  in  back- 
ground, geography,  and  resource!,  wo 
unless  we  have  diverse  systems  for  uw 
delivery  of  health  care,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  going  in  the  wrong  dl««w[^ 
Secretary  Richardson,  tiie  Secreua 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  nu 
testimony  at  pa«e  1793  of  the  hea^ 
record  emphasized  the  admin^trationi 
support  for  this  approach.  ^^  descnwi 
the  definition  of  HMO  in  the  admintotrt- 
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tton's  bill,  S.  1182.  which  I  cosponsored, 

^Kta  important  to  add  at  this  point  tbat 
tHj,  definition  does  not  restrict  HMO's  sotoly 
to  one  form  of  organlaaUon  for  mwUoal  prac- 
tices. Such  an  organization  can  have  a  va- 
riBty  of  forms  and  sponsors.  As  the  Presi- 
dent remarked  In  hta  1971  health  mewage, 
"One  of  the  strengths  of  this  new  concept,  in 
fact,  is  Its  great  flexlbUlty." 

Thus,  although  the  HMO  concept  enoom- 
PHT—  the  well  known  prototype  prepaid 
mup  practice  arrangement.  It  can  aiao  cover 
organlzaUons  which  iise  physlclana  prac- 
tuSng  In  an  Individual  setting,  such  as  the 
various  types  of  medical  care  foundations 
which  are  developing  rapidly  in  many  parts 
of  the  NaUon.  Our  concept  would  include 
tbese  organizations  If  they  assume  the  fi- 
nancial risk  of  physician  and  hospital  serv- 
and  If  they  take  steps  to  assure  their 
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membership  entry  Into  the  health  care  sys- 
tem and  continuity  within  It. 

This  deliberate  diversity  Is  designed  to 
buUd  upon  the  strengths  of  our  pluralistic 
system  and  to  offer  a  significant  range  of 
choices  to  providers  and  consumers  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  will  adopt  this 
amendment  and  give  us  the  needed  di- 
versity that  we  should  be  permitted  if  we 
are  going  to  be  spending  the  taxpayers' 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple who  pay  the  taxes,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  people  who,  unfortunately,  have 
not  enough  income  to  pay  them  at  alL 
And  unless  we  can  give  them  diversity, 
as  would  be  accomplished  by  my  amend- 
ment, we  are  restricting  our  efforts  and 
restricting  our  ability  to  deliver  medical 
care  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  have  figures  concerning  how 
many  foundations  are  or  are  not  being 
currently  run  by  the  medical  profession 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  answer  is  that 
almost  all  foundations  for  medical  care 
are  sponsored  by  State  or  local  medical 
societies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  not  changing 
any  of  the  criteria  the  Senator  set  up  in 
his  bill  If  they  are  going  to  be  Qualifled 
as  an  HMO  under  the  bill  they  have  to 
meet  those  criteria,  which  is  like  a  closed 
panel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
finally  and  briefly  that  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  plursdism  and  diver- 
sity in  the  health  delivery  system.  We  do 
not  have  pluralism.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
services  provided  American  people  are 
under  a  system  of  fee  for  service  and 
4  percent  are  under  a  prepaid  practice. 
The  system  today  works  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  prepaid  service. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  to  offer 
some  innovative  help  and  assistance  for 
those  who  axe  going  to  benefit  from  pre- 
paid group  practice,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer,  so  that  in  rural  America 
and  urban  America  a  patient  can  go  to 
one  facility  and  not  be  shunted  all  over 
town  tmd  get  half  a  dozen  different  bills. 
His  family  would  be  able  to  avail  itself 
of  the  same  service. 

Once  he  enters  the  heedth  care  sys- 
tem he  wUl  continue  in  that  system,  with 
reiferral  to  the  hospital,  or  whatever  his 
need  may  be,  tmtil  he  is  better.  That  is 


what  I  think  we  need  In  this  country 
and  it  is  what  8  million  Americans  are 
receiving  today.  This  is  not  a  new,  radi- 
cal, wild  idea.  This  has  been  in  effect  for 
40  years.  But  It  takes  startup  cai^tal 
cost.  What  we  are  trying  to  do.  if  one 
will  read  the  bin  all  the  way  through,  la 
to  provide  these  HMO's  and  HSO's, 
which  would  be  consumer  nm.  We  will 
make  them  nonprofit.  That  is  a  credit 
to  the  nonprofit  HMO's. 

But  to  listen  to  my  friend  from 
Colorado  about  opening  up  funds.  It 
would  provide  hundreds  of  millions  of 
taxpayer  d(^ars  to  subsidize  medical 
societies  in  this  country. 

I  say  that  we  want  pluralism  and  we 
should  not  have  the  kind  of  profiteering 
in  the  health  care  system  that  Is  now 
present. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  yield  In  just  a 
moment  but  I  wish  to  complete  my  state- 
ment now. 

This  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  this 
approach.  We  are  trying  to  provide  the 
incentive  so  that  we  can  build  and  pro- 
\ide  health  assistance.  I  repeat  that 
foundations  will  be  treated  in  rural 
America  the  same  as  HSO's,  and  they  will 
be  treated  in  title  I  the  same  as  HMO's. 
All  will  be  Included;  they  are  only  re- 
stricted on  capitalization. 

I  wonder  why  we  want  to  open  up  tax- 
payer dollars  to  subsidize  the  medical  so- 
cieties in  this  country,  when  these  foun- 
dations are  growing  like  topsy,  with  the 
medical  societies  providing  those  fees 
for  service.  Mr.  President,  the  sicker  you 
get,  the  more  it  costs  you. 

We  should  be  trying  to  get  at  that  par- 
ticular issue.  Those  of  us  who  support 
this  are  interested  in  pluralism.  We  want 
to  permit  the  present  system  to  continue 
for  those  who  want  it  to  continue.  If  a 
person  is  sick  and  wants  to  xise  the  family 
doctor,  fine;  if  he  wants  to  continue  the 
fee  for  service,  fine.  Nothing  In  this  bill 
would  require  him  to  go  to  an  HMO  or 
HSO. 

But  the  thousands  of  people  who  live 
in  rural  America  and  urban  America, 
who  want  to  go  to  one  facility,  and  who 
want  to  say,  'TJoctor.  I  am  sick.  What  can 
you  do  for  me?"  and  be  able  to  go  to  one 
facility,  this  would  provide  that  means 
because  thoee  who  live  In  nnral  America. 
In  urban  America,  or  In  the  suburbs  of 
America  are  so  heavily  taxed  by  property 
taxes  and  other  taxes  that  they  do  not 
have  the  «*llity  to  develop  those  facil- 
ities. But  if  we  provide  the  kind  of  in- 
centtves  we  provide  here,  with  the  kind 
of  strict  enforcement  we  try  to  include 
here  for  quality  control — and  I  wish  they 
were  consumer  nm  proerrams — but  with 
heavy  consimier  input  on  this,  we  try  to 
provide  health  care  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  today  are  com- 
pletely confused  about  how  to  get  decent 
health  caxe.  They  go  first  to  erne  doctor 
and  then  to  another  doctor,  which  adds 
up  the  i^Klical  care  bills,  and  imless  they 
have  been  going  to  him  for  years  they  do 
not  know  if  they  are  getting  the  best  in 
health  care. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  SoiatM-  come  out  fighting.  I  find  that 


in  his  statement  he  contradicts  hlnmetf 
four  times  in  four  sentences. 

First  of  all,  he  opposes  my  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  subsidize  the 
medical  profession.  Yet  apparently  he  Is 
willing  to  subsidize  them  in  nval  areas, 
became  f  oundaticms  In  rural  areas  would 
be  tiiglbte  under  title  2. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  "Hiat  Is  correct,  and  I 
am  sure 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  is  go- 


ing to  do  it  there  why  should  he  not  do 
It  in  the  urban  areas? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  answer,  there  is  more  need 
for  develcHiment  of  facUitleB  in  rural 
America.  With  the  range  of  different  spe- 
cialists available  you  have  to  have  a  more 
flexible  approach.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  provide.  We  provide  a  waiver 
provision,  and  the  range  of  services. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  approctch  we  should 
have  and  the  kind  of  flexibility  we  should 
have  for  development  within  rural  com- 
mimitles.  I  agree.  I  think  we  have  to  give 
help  and  assistance  because  of  thoee 
needs  which  are  differentiated  from 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  wants 
fiexibiiity  in  rvazi  areas  but  not  in  urban 
areas.  I  want  it  in  both.  That  is  my  point. 
Second,  it  would  appear  that  while 
he  objects  strenuously  to  "subsidizing" 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who 
happen  to  practice  In  individual  settings, 
such  as  foundations,  he  is  more  than 
happy  to  subsidize  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  who  happen  to  practice  in 
closed  panel  group  practice — to  the  tune 
of  $1  bUlicHi  over  the  first  3  years.  It  does 
not  make  soiae  to  me. 

I  do  not  see  any  reascai  to  say  we  will 
spend  only  $1  billion  on  one  form  of  care 
when  we  need  the  most  innovation  we 
can  provide  to  take  care  of  rural  areas 
as  well  as  urban  areas. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.   PACKWOOD.   Mr.   President,    I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  DojuiacK* 
and  support  his  amendment  to  S.  3327 
oa.  medical  foundations. 

This  important  amendment  will  in- 
clude medicsd  care  foundations  and  will 
thereby  greatly  improve  the  flexibility  of 
the  HMO  program  we  are  authorizing.  As 
a  result,  it  will  significantly  Increase  its 
potential  for  mwking  a  major  imipact  on 
health  care  Improvement. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  bill 
would  limit  HMO's  in  lu-ban  areas  to 
closed-panel  group  practices  and  would 
thereby  imply  that  further  innovation  or 
experimentation  is  unnecessary.  This  as- 
sumption is  unrealistic,  to  say  the  least, 
from  both  the  patient's  and  the  practi- 
tioner's point  of  view,  the  closed-panel 
approcuih  may  not  be  the  most  desirable 
one.  If  the  objectives  of  the  HMO  con- 
cept can  be  reached  vtrithout  the 
straight-Jacket  requirements  of  closed 
p>anels,  we  have  an  obligation  to  aUow 
maximum  freedom. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  much 
too  early  in  the  history  of  HMO  develop- 
ment to  restrict  participation  to  one 
narrow  orgeuilzaticxiai  form,  whatever  It 
be.  The  real  Issue  to  which  im  sliaald 
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properly  be  ft4f1r«*"t"g  ourselves  is  not 
to  chooee  which  system  is  ideal,  bat 
rather  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  cholcee 
to  providers  of  health  care  and  coiuum- 
ers  alike. 

Mr.  Prceldent,  we  live  in  a  pluralistic 
society.  We  must  marimliw  freedom  of 
choice.  We  must  encourage  a  variety  ot 
organizatknal  form**— not  Just  one  mon- 
olithic model— in  order  to  stimulate  in- 
novation and  competition. 

The  floarclty  of  medical  resources  in 
rural  suid  Inner  city  areas  Is  one  of  the 
most  dUBcult  and  urgent  medical  prob- 
lems facing  us  today.  8.  3S27  recognises 
this  problem  for  rural  areas  in  that  it 
provides  for  a  variety  of  HMO  organiza- 
tional structures,  Including  the  fotmda- 
tlons.  But  the  bill  ignores  the  resource 
problem  in  relation  to  Inner  city  areas. 
The  li«ltlmate  argument  that  all  avail- 
able resources  should  be  marshaled  ap- 
plies  with  equal   force  to   underserved 
areas  in  luban  settings.  Witness  after 
witness  supported  this  view  in  extensive 
hearings  we  held  on  this  bill.  It  was 
pointed    out    that    closed-panel    group 
practices  would  probably  not  locate  In 
many  of  the  most  needy  urban  areas, 
and  of  those  who  do.  Most  could  not  sur- 
vive economically  without  massive  Oov- 
emment  subsidies.  An  urban  f  oimdation- 
type  HMO  could  serve  the  area  and,  fur- 
thermore, could  accomplish  the  neces- 
sary mix  of  enrollees  that  Is  vltid  to  HMO 


success. 

For  HMO  development  to  really  take 
hold  in  this  country,  active  and  massive 
participation  by  health  providers  and 
consumers  alike  is  needed.  A  flexible  sys- 
tem that  maximizes  alternatives  will 
thrive.  A  rigid  organizational  plan,  as 
ouUlned  in  S.  3327  without  the  Dominlck 
amendment,  is  likely  to  fall. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator DoMiKiCK.  It  would,  in  effect,  not 
only  provide  that  medical  care  founda- 
tions are  placed  on  an  equal  basis  for 
Federal  financial  assistance,  but  also 
water  down"  the  committee's  carefully 
structured  and  defined  classic  HMO. 

I  emphasise  again  that  an  individual 
joining  an  HMO  Is  viduntary— not  com- 
pulsory. 

The  amendment  would  no  longer  re- 
quire the  medical  group  forming  the 
HMO  to  engage  In  the  coordinated 
practice  of  their  profession  as  "their 
principal  professional  activity."  Thus, 
the  medical  group's  responsibility  to  be 
prlndpaily  concerned  about  the  health 
care  of  a  defined  patient  population 
would  be  negated.  Rather,  such  a  defined 
patient  population  would  become  a  seg- 
ment of  each  physician's  overall  patient 
load  and  readily  identifiable  as  such. 

Ttie  amendment  would  mean  the  in- 
dividual doctor  in  his  separate  indivi- 
dual office,  on  an  individual  fee-for-ser- 
vice.  without  assured  continuity  of 
health  maintenance  could  continue 
without  real  change  in  the  system  being 
effectuated.  This  Is  true  because  the 
amendment's  addition  of  "other"  would 
clearly  permit  fee-for-servioe  as  the 
means  of  physician  reimbursement.  And. 
rather  than  requiring  the  physicians  to 
"jointly  use  or  share  medical  records". 
It  modifies  this  to  Uiclude  only    substan- 


tial portions"  thereof.  I  beUeve  the 
aOfeDdiBaDt  would  result  in  no  major 
change  in  a  real  sense  in  the  health  care 
delivery  system  from  what  it  is  now. 

Lvt  me  make  clear  that  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment  does  not  mean  that 
I  do  not  beheve  medical  care  f oundatiois 
offer  a  potential  also  for  improving  the 
health  care  delivery  system,  and  I 
cite,  for  example,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Foundation.  How- 
ever, the  medical  care  foundation  is  at 
the  Initial  stage  of  its  development  and 
what  It  will  do  precisely  Is  still  undeter- 
mined while  the  classic  HMO  is  clearly 
defined. 

My  support  for  the  potential  for 
change  oflwed  by  the  medical  care 
foundation  is  readily  seen  in  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bin  I  authorized— section 
1109 which  authorized  fimdlng  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of  "medical 
care  foundation  supported  HMO's  which 
can  meet  reasonable  criteria — similar  to 
those  in  the  administration  bill  I  in- 
troduced. Also.  I  supported  the  bill's  pro- 
visions to  provide  fimdlng  assistance  to 
medical  care  foundation  HMOs — de- 
fined as  health  service  organizations  In 
the  bill — for  rural  and  other  non-metro- 
politan areas. 

However,  the  record  should  be  made 
clear  that  medical  care  foundations  are 
not  philanthropic  organizations.  Rather, 
they  are  a  concept  for  a  system  for  the 
delivery  of  health  care.  I  believe  the 
medical  care  foundation  does  seek  to  im- 
prove the  health  care  delivery  system — 
although  I  recognize  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  many  that  the  medical  care 
foundation  is  organized  medicine's  re- 
sponse to  m^<"*-'^<"<"g  the  status  quo — 
but  not  to  the  degree  contemplated  by 
the  pending  bill's  criteria  for  HMO's  and, 
therefore,  medical  care  foimdations 
should  not— until  they  are  prepared  to 
meet  such  criteria— be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral support  on  a  first  dollar  basis. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
free  choice  in  how  they  elect  to  receive 
health  care.  That  is  the  Intent  and  pur- 
poee  of  the  bill— to  give  our  citizens  a 
choice — and  the  amendment  would  stifle 
that  choice.  At  present,  there  is.  la  real- 
ity, no  ch<ice,  for  96  percent  of  medical 
care  is  provided  by  solo  practice  or  spe- 
cialty group  on  a  fee-for-service  basis, 
and  only  4  percent  of  medical  practice  Is 
in  the  form  of  the  HMO  model. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  right  of  free 
choice  a  reality,  we  must  supply  incaa- 
tivee  for  changing  the  pattern  of  how 
medical  care  is  provided. 

The  bill  stimulates  the  development  of 
HMO's.  Thus,  the  American  people  can 
then  freely  make  the  decision  of  whether 
they  prefer  the  bill's  multigroup  prac- 
tice in  which  salaried  medical  special- 
ists and  other  health  professionals  and 
allied  health  persormel  offer  one  stop 
health  care  for  a  predetermined  fixed 
ftpnimi  amount  or  the  existing  system, 
a  fee  for  each  service  rendered — if  they 
have  the  means  to  pajr  the  fee  and  can 
find  the  physician  to  render  the  service. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  bill's 
economic  Incentive  for  the  providers  to 
avoid    over-utilization    of    health    care 
services    will    be    overturned    by    the 
amendment's    support    of    fee-for-serv- 


ice. The  AMA  has  publicly  stated,  in 
response  to  questions  regarding  HMO'a 
during  the  committee's  extensive  hear« 
ingB.  that: 

In  indlvUlTial  csaes.  medical  serrloM  oooU 
b«  encounigsd  la  t—'tot-mrriot  pnumo*. 
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Also,  I  am  ctmoemed  that  first  dOUar 
support  of  a  watered-down  medical 
group,  ccMitemplated  by  the  amendment, 
will  indicate  support  for  the  retentloQ  of 
provider  dominated  "policing"  of  heaitt 
care.  Because  of  the  economic  incentive 
for  efficiency,  there  is  the  potentiality 
In  the  HMO  model  for  under-utiliza- 
tion  of  services  suad,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, it  is  therefore  urgent  that  patients 
have  input  into  the  issue  of  quality  of 
care  provided.  I  believe  it  Is  time  that 
patients  had  input  not  only  into  the  for- 
mation of  HMO's,  but  also  into  the  re- 
view of  the  quality  of  the  care  rendered. 
The  input  of  nonphysiclans  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  effectively  improve  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  delivery. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  so  we 
may  have  more  Senators  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ccdorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
nncK) .  The  yeas  and  nays  having  beoa 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiKGS) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   (Mr.  McOovehm).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mrrcsu) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Musku)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spaekman),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wa- 
LUitB)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  tiie  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  .  the  Senator 
from  North  Candlna  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gsi)  8tfe  absent  on  ofiBclal  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allow), 
the  Soiators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baku 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  SenatOT  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BucKLET)  and  the  Senator  from  FlorKto 
(Mr.  Ottrnet)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 

nees.  ,    .     ,.. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuHDT)  ta  absent  becauee  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe). 
the  Senator  from  VermMit  (Mr.  Sw*- 
roRD) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (va. 
Tun)  are  abeent  on  c^clal  business  to 
attend  the  Interparliamwitary  Umon 
meetings. 


A]ao  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OBUwnxK)  and  the  Benator  from  South 
QiaaUjia  (Mr.  THTTRHOOT)  are  neeee- 
MiOy  abeent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Benator  from 
Mew  York  (Mr.  Bwcaaxr) ,  the  Senator 
fnm  Iowa  (Mr.  Mnxx»),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmoiw)  .  and  the 
Seoator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Toww)  would 
eMh  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  37. 
nsys  40,  as  follows: 

[No.  461  Leg.] 
YEAS — 37 


Aiken 
AU«a 

BMll 

BcUmos 
B«mett 
Bcntaen 
Byrt. 

Hmtt  r..  Jr. 
ckUw 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtli 


Ai>deno& 
BUtlt 


Brooke 

Buidlck 

BynJ,  Robert  C 

Canoon 

Otae 

Church 

Cranrton 

Eagleton 

Edvards 

Pulbrtght 

Ormvel 


OoU 

Domt&lck 
EutUnd 
Brvln 
PaauUn 

Oftmbrell 

Oilffln 

HanjeB 

Hatfleld 

Hruska 

Jordan.  Id«ho 

Lone 

NAT8 — 40 

Hanis 

Hart 

Hugbes 

Humphrey 

lQouy« 

JackKQ 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuaoii 

Manafleld 

Mattala* 

McClellan 

MoDdale 

MontoyB 


Uclntyre 

Packvood 

Pearwm 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

acott 

Smltb 

Bpone 

Btfloota 

Talmadge 

Weicker 

Toun« 


Mow 

Nriaon 

Paatore 

Pell 

Percy 

Raodolpb 

RiblooS 

Scbwelker 

Stevens 

StCTenaon 

Sjnnlxi«toiD 

Tunney 


NOT  VOTING — 23 


ABott 

Baker 

Bth 

Brock 

Buckley 

OoUwater 

Qumey 

Hartke 


HoUingB 

Jordan,  N.C. 

McOee 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Uundt 

Mufikle 


Saxbe 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WlUlams 


So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  (No. 
144'J)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  at  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pmtuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
602(b),  PubUc  Law  92-352,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Zablocki  and  Mr. 
Mailliard  :  and  Dr.  Stanley  P.  Wagner  of 
Oklahoma  and  Dr.  Arend  D.  Lubbers  of 
Michigan,  from  private  life,  as  members 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organisation 
of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of 
Foreign  Policy. 

The  message  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Soiate: 

B.  346.  An  act  to  authorise  the  sale  aixd  ex- 
chanfe  or  certain  landa  on  the  Ooeur  d'Aleoe 
ladlan  Reaenratlon.  and  for  other  puppoaes; 
uul 

S.  447.  An  act  to  modify  the  boundaries  of 
the  Santa  Pe,  QUa,  Cibola,  and  Oaraon  Na- 


tVanal  ruiiwtB  in  Ch*  State  of  New  Muloo, 

and  tat  othar  puxpoMS. 

Hie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  ampntlmmtg  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  12207)  to 
authorize  a  program  for  the  development 
of  tuna  and  other  latent  flsherlM  re- 
sources in  the  Central  and  Western  Paci- 
fic Ocean. 

The  message  further  axuiounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amenrimftnt  of  the 
House  to  the  concurrent  reeolutlan  (S. 
Con.  Res,  31)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  compilation  entitled  "Federal  and 
SUte  Student  Aid  Programs,  1971"  as  a 
Senate  document. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  reeolu- 
tion  (H.  Con.  Res.  553)  authorlsdng  cer- 
tain printing  for  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
H.B.  5668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capi. 
Ronald  W.  Grout,  UBAF. 

H.B.  6318.  An  act  to  dedara  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
Unlt«d  Btatea  In  trust  for  tha  Bums  Indian 
Colony,  Oregon,  and  for  other  puipom; 

HJI.  lOSSO.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  apprt^H-lated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Cheyenne  Rlvsr 
Sioux  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Com  ml  Minn 
docket  numbered  114,  etnd  for  other  puipoMs; 
HJI.  10857.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain  na- 
tional foreat  lands  within  the  Caraon  and 
Santa  Pe  National  ForesU  In  the  State  ot 
Nvw  Mexico  for  certam  private  lands  within 
the  Pledra  Lumbre  Orant,  tn  the  8Ut«  of 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  puipoMs; 

H.R.  11035.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  designate  the  medal 
of  honor  awarded  for  military  heroism  as  the 
"Congressional  Medal  of  Honor"; 

RJL  uses.  An  act  to  amend  chsptar  B7 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  waive  em- 
ployee deductions  for  Federal  employeee* 
group  life  Insurance  purposM  during  a  pe- 
riod of  erroneous  removal  or  suspension; 

HJI.  15659.  An  act  to  extend  civil  B«rrloe 
Federal  employees  group  life  Insurance  and 
T^Bderal  emptoyeea  health  benefits  cover- 
age to  UJB.  nationals  employed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment; 

KJL  16654.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agendea. 
for  the  fiscal  year  eixdlng  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  733.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congreas  to  certain  boundary 
agr«ement8  betw«en  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia; 

HJ.  Res.  913.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congraaa  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  Nwth  OaroUiia  and  Vlr- 
glnU  establishing  their  lateral  seaward 
boundary;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1368.  Joint  resoluUon  calling  for 
an  immediate  and  appropriate  moratorium 
on  the  klUlng  of  polar  bears. 


oonaant   of    Oon^Ms   to   oaetatn   boundary 
agieamenri  between  tba  Btatas  o<  Maryland 
aoA  Vlrgiikla;  and 
B«J.8ee.9U.Ja4at  raaoluUaB  grantlagttoa 

tlie  Otataa  of  North  Oarollna  and  VUglnla 
aetaUlahlng  tbelr  lateral  seaward  t>oundary: 
to  tha  Oommtttaa  on  the  Judiciary. 

KJt.6SlS.  An  aat  to  rtaelie  that  oartala 
fedarauy  ovnad  lands  ahaU  be  beM  by  tlia 
United  Btatea  in  trust  for  tha  Burns  Indian 
Oolony,  Oregon,  and  for  othar  purpoaaa; 

HF  10880. An  act  to  provtda  for  tha  dla- 
trtbutlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Otxeyenna  River 
Sltmz  Tribe  m  Indian  Clalma  Onmrtilarton 
docket  numbered  1 14.  and  tar  other  purpoaaa; 
and 

HA.  10887.  An  act  to  authorise  tha  Saote- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  oartata  na- 
tloaal  foraat  lands  within  tha  Cazeon  and 
Santa  Fa  National  Foraato  In  tha  State  of 
New  Mexloo  for  certain  private  lands  within 
the  Pledra  Lumbre  Orant,  In  tba  StaU  of 
New  Mexloo.  and  for  other  purpoaaa;  to  the 
OoBuntttaa  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affahs. 

WR  11088.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  tha 
United  SUtes  Code  to  dealgnate  the  medal  of 
hontH'  awarded  for  military  herotam  as  the 
"Congressional  medal  of  honor";  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Serrloas. 

HJC  11563.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  87  of 
title  6,  United  SUtaa  Code,  to  waive  employee 
deductions  for  Federal  Employeea*  Oroup  Ufa 
Insurance  purpoaaa  during  a  period  of  erro- 
neous removal  or  suq>anaton;  and 

HJt.  15880.  An  aet  to  extend  Olvfl  Seivlaa 
FMeral  Employeea  Gbotq>  Ufa  Inauranoa  and 
l^denl  Employeea  Health  BanaAta  oovaraga 
to  United  SUtaa  nationals  employed  by  the 
Federal  Oovamment;  to  tha  Oommlttaa  on 
Peat  Oflloe  and  OlvU  Bervioe. 

HJt.  16884.  An  aet  making  approprlatknia 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Bdueatlon.  and  weifan.  and  ralatad  agenelaa. 
for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June  SO.  1978,  and 
for  othar  puipoaaa;  to  tha  Ooramlttea  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

SJ.  Rea.  1268.  Joint  reaolutlon  calling  for 
an  Immediate  and  appropriate  moratorium 
on  the  kllimg  of  polar  bears;  to  the  Oominlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Belatlona. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Is  recognized. 

(The  remiurks  that  Mr.  Pastori  made 
at  this  point  when  he  introduced  6.  4010 
and  the  ensuing  discussion  are  printed  in 
the  routine  morning  bualnrjs  seotlon 
of  the  Recou)  under  Statements  on  In* 
troduced  t^iHr  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


HOUSE    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RXSOLUnONB  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  Indicated: 

HJt.  5668.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Ronald  W.  Grout.  tJSAF; 

UJ.  Rea.  788.  Joint  reaolutlon  granting  tha 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION AND  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1072 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  3S27)  to  amend 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide aaslstance  and  encouragement  for 
the  establishment  and  expansioa  of 
health  maintenance  organtaakioa.  health 
care  reeourees,  and  the  eetabUahment 
of  a  Quality  Health  Care  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  8. 
3S27.  the  proposed  "HealOi  Malntemnce 
Organization  and  Reeooroee  Develop- 
ment Aet  of  1972"  which  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  LatxH-  and  Puhlle  Wd- 
fai«  Committee  under  the  leadership  of 
tha  Benator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wti- 
lxamb)  ,  chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Senator  from  Massaehusetta  (Mr. 
KxiTinEST) ,   chairman  of  the   Bubeem- 
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mlktee  on  Health,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  iMr.  Javits)  .  and  the  Senator  Irom 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScHWom).  ^ 
ranking  mlnortty  members  of  the  rim 
committee  and  the  Health  SubOTimi^t- 
tee  rcBpectively.  U  a  major  legislative 
step  toward  encouraging  the  aev«op- 
ment  of  systems  capable  of  providing 
comprehensive  health  care  of  high  qual- 
ity In  an  efficient  and  economical  man- 

The    committee    haa    held    extensive 
hearings  on  the  need  for  such  systems 
and  on  the  effects  of  the  establishment 
of  such  systems  on  exlsUng  medical  re- 
sources and  the  community's  ability  to 
respond  to  the  individual  patient's  needs. 
Considerable  testimony  was  heard  and 
evidence    presented    to    the    committee 
which  has  been  taken  into  account  in 
our  development  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
The  members  of  the  committee  all  par- 
ticipated fiiUy  and  in  great  detail  in  the 
development  of  the  bill  and  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  to  marking  it 
up.    The   result    is    a    bipartisan    effort 
which  I  believe  responds  to  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  Nation's  health- 
care system  in  an  effecUve  and  realistic 
manner — an  alternative  to  fee-for -serv- 
ice care. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  with  tne 
responsiveness  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  several  suggestions  I  made 
to  amend  the  legislation. 
Theae  suggestions  were  to: 
First,  expand  the  consumer  and  other 
health  disciplines  role  In  quality  care  as- 
surance systems: 

Second,  expand  the  consumer  role  m 
the  health  malnteoanoe  organization 
and  health  service  organization; 

Third,  increase  emphasis  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  aU  health  disciplines  In  the 
mana«ement  of  the  system  and  In  the 
provision  of  health  services; 

Fourth,  provide  for  reciprocity  between 
HMO's  and  HSO's  in  providing  essential 
continuity  of  services  to  ermillees  who 
may  travel  outside  the  geographical  area 
of  their  home-based  HMO  or  H80: 

Fifth,  Include  greater  specificity  as  to 
services  hicluded  in  preventive  health 
sendees:  and  ,     ,.  ,    , 

atxth.  utilize  the  skills  of  clinical 
pharmacists  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

KZPAMBION      or      TK«      OOWSTJliHt      BOLB      AND 
aKTATTB        PA«TlCI»ATION        OT       Aid.       HEALTH 

Diacinjms  in  QtrAurr  &aainuNcs  sxnwm 
BTarrKMB 
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The  committee  fuUy  recognized  that 
consumers  must  have  a  meaningful  role 
in  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  policy  concerning  the  manner  In  which 
health-care  sendees  are  delivered,  and 
for  that  reason  the  bill  does  require  that 
oonsumers  have  a  substantial  role  in  the 
HMO  or  HSO  poUcymaklng  body  as  weU 
as  a  substantial  representaticm  <m  the 
Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  As- 
surance. At  the  same  time  the  commit- 
t«e  fully  recognized  that  all  health  dis- 
cipUnee  had  a  significant  role  to  play  in 
the  provision  of  health  care  and  In  the 
decisions  made  on  how  such  care  should 
be  provided.  I  have  felt  that  the  con- 
sumer and  aU  the  health  disciplines  have 
an  Important  contribution  to  make  In 
the  quality  review  procedures  adopted 
by  an  HMO  or  an  HSO. 


It  Is  my  very  strongly  held  view  that 
we  should  establish  a  clear  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  providing  h^th 
care  is  not  the  monopoly  of  the  medical 
profession.  ,. 

Also,  while  I  support  and  approve  the 
principle  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission  on  Quality  Healtn- 
Care  Assurances  in  the  bill,  I  do  not 
see  that  Commission  as  a  panacea  lor 
upgrading  the  quality  of  and  improving 
the  access  to  the  provision  of  health  ewe 
in  the  country.  I  think  it  can  help,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  can  do  the  Job  alone. 

The  Commission  can  make  a  begin- 
ning of  reviewing  and  monitoring  some 
of  the  possibly  thousands  of  review  sys- 
tems established  around  the  country  only 
if  it  creates  an  enormous  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Even  then.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  can  really  be  counted  on  to  pro- 
vide effective  quality  care  assurance  in 
the  majority  of  systems  for  many,  many 

^*^us.  for  me.  the  best  method  of  at- 
tempting to  provide  for  responsive  and 
effective  functioning  of  quality  assur- 
ance review  systems  at  the  local  level 
would  be  to  require  the  Commission  to 
establish  criteria  with  respect  to  the  rep- 
resenUtive  nature  of  the  decisioimaklng 
membership  of  those  systems,  and  to 
take  into  account  in  establishmg  such 
criteria  the  desirabUity  of  providing  rep- 
resentation on  such  systems  of  consum- 
ers and  health-care  disciplines  other 
than  physicians. 

Although  my  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire expUcitly  that  the  national  Com- 
mission prescribe  criteria  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  local  review  systems,  I  would 
hope  the  Commission  could  elect  to  ao 

I  was  pleased  that  the  amendmoit  I 
offered  to  this  effect  in  committee  was 
accepted  and  that  such  consumer  and 
mulUdisciplinary  participation  will  be 
fostered  as  a  result.  I  believe  that  quality 
assurance  systems-the  local  review 
mechanism— can  be  more  consistently 
effective  in  achieving  correction  of  the 
deficiencies  discovered  If  they  have  con- 
sumer representation  and  participation 
of  other  health  disciplines  rather  than 
being  composed  solely  of  physicians. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  ex- 
tended the  committee's  emphasis  on  the 
principle  of   the  multtdlscipllnary   ap- 
proach and  strong  consumer  participa- 
tion on  the  health-care  system  by  citing 
as  a  duty  of  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health     Care     Assurance     the     setting 
forth  requirements   for   and  to  subse- 
quently monitor  quality  assurance  sys- 
tems for   health   maintenance,   supple- 
mental health  maintenance,  and  health 
service  organizations,  and  other  provid- 
ers of  health  care.  These  quaUty  assur- 
ance systems  would  be  designed  not  only 
to  improve   and   assess   the   quality   of 
health  care,   evaluate  the  provision  of 
health  care,  concentrate  on  illnesses  hav- 
ing a  high  incidence  in  the  population 
which    are    particularly    influenced    by 
medical  treatment,  but  in  addition  im- 
prove as  weU  as  assess  the  accessibility, 
avaUabiliti.  and  accepUbllity  to  con- 
sumers of  the  health  care  provided,  and 
to  develop  procedures  for  the  systems  to 
make  their  recommendations  known  to 
the  membership  through  the  poUcymak- 


ing  body  of  the  organlsattoa.  In  the 
establishment  of  the  quaUty  care  as- 
surance system,  the  committee  bill  sug- 
gests that  such  systems  be  designed, 
where  feasible,  to  Include  oonsumers  at 
well  as  members  of  the  several  health 
care  disciplines — such  as  dentists,  nurses, 
and  health  administrators— in  their 
membership. 

I  strongly  feel  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
the  quality  assurance  system  to  direct  Ita 
inquiries  to  the  overall  provision  of 
health  care  and  not  to  Umlt  such  In- 
quiries to  the  quality  of  medical  tech- 
niques or  procedures  utilized.  The  pro- 
vision of  comprehensive  health  care  at 
a  level  acceptable  to  the  patient  must  also 
take  into  consideration  nonmedical  fac- 
tors such  as  location,  ambience,  and  ac- 
cessibility of  service,  among  others. 

These  factors  frequently  are  foremoit 
in  determining  the  patient's  utilization  of 
services  and  will  bear  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  his  full  utmzatlon  of  compre- 
hensive  preventive  services. 

In  these  specific  areas,  the  consumer 
as  well  as  other  health  care  personnel 
such  as  the  nurse  and  the  social  worker, 
for  instance,  can  make  substantial  con- 
tributions to  evaluation  of  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  organization  to  the  pa- 
tient's needs.  The  amendment  clariftes 
that  the  Commission  is  expected  to  en- 
courage emphasis  on  these  factors  and 
on  the  inclusion  of  representatives  of 
corcumers   as  well  as  of   the  varioos 
health  disciplines  in  quality  health  care 
as6\irance  systems. 

mCR«ASBD  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  PARTICIPATION  0» 
ALL  HEALTH  DIBCIPLINZS  IN  MANAGEMENT  W 
HMO'S  AND  HSO'S 


Another  area  in  which  the  role  of  all 
health  disciplines  was  strengthened  wm 
in  the  definition  of  the  term  "medical 
group"  which  was  expanded  to  include 
not  only  physicians  and  dentists,  but 
also  such  other  health  professionals  as 
are  necessary  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  services.  I  suggested  this  re- 
definition to  assm*  that  all  health  du- 
ciplines  will  have  an  opportmilty  to  PJ»J: 
ticipate  in  the  management  of  an  HMO 

or  HSO.  _, , 

I  am  delighted  with  the  emphasis 
placed  in  the  bill  on  the  need  for  the 
development  of  new  types  of  professKai- 
ala  such  as  the  nurse  practitioner  spe- 
cialists, and  new  types  of  paraprofes- 
sionals,  and  feel  that  the  provisions  en- 
couraging the  use  oif  team  training  m  au 
education  programs.  Including  ^nttnu- 
ing  education  programs  will  substantlauy 
hasten  this  development.  I  was  graUnea 
to  participate  in  drafting  these  pnm- 
siona.  . 

RECIPKOCITY    OP   SHIVICES    BTTWJXN    HMOS   AMB 
HSO'S 

■When  an  hadividual  enrolls  in  an  HMO 
or  an  HSO.  he  should  be  entitied  to  com- 
prehensive preventive  care.  I  believe  tM« 
entitiement  should  exist  even  when  he  u 
outside  of  the  area  of  his  home  ffl«" 
or  HSO.  For  that  reason,  I  am  deUgbWO 
that  the  committee  accepted  laJ^f^f***  * 
offered  which  would  reinforce  this  en- 
titiement and  make  such  services  avMi- 
able  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for  short- 
term  health  care  services  to  enroMW 
temporarily  outside  of  their  home  baaw 
HMO  or  HSO. 


gaiAxn  sPBcmonT  am  to  rumxTm 

HXAIiTX  BUIfJUU 

When  S.  3327  was  Introduced,  as  a  co- 
Booosor.  I  mentioned  that  I  would  a»ek. 
ITaa^nd  the  tarm .  preventive  heaKh 
MTVices  to  clarify  that  voluntary  family 
plfnning  services,  counseling,  and  Infer- 
tility services  as  weU  as  nutrition  coun- 
adlng  and  education  are  Included  as 
ba^  preventive  health  services.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  bUl  as  reported  and  the 
coBJinlttee  report  reflect  this  view,  and 
anln  am  pleased  at  the  cooperative 
spirit  with  which  my  suggestions  were 
ueopted. 

raiA.  TrmJZATioif  or  xbm  cumkaj. 

pBAkMACIBT  nr  TMB   HMO  ASV   HBO 

The  effect  of  adverse  drug  reactions 
on  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  the 
possibility  of  term  Injury  or  disability, 
are  extremely  serious  considerations  In 
the  provision  of  health.  Recent  surveys 
have  Indicated  that  the  incidence  of  ad- 
verse drug  reactions  Is  substantial.  It  Is 
estimated  by  initial  studies  that  from 
3  to  6  percent  of  hospital  admissions  are 
due  to  adverse  drug  reactions,  and  that 
a  TniniTniim    of    16   to    18   pcTcent   of 
paOects,  hospltalwlde,  sufEer  an  adverse 
reaction  subsequent  to  their  admission. 
On  the  assumption  that  these  adverse 
reactions  on  the   average   double   the 
patient's  hospital  stay,  the  costs  Involved 
are  overwhelming.  In  1970.  there  were 
478  million  hospital  days  recorded  in  the 
United    States;    one-seventh    of    this 
amounts  to   approximately   70   million 
patient  days,   and   assmning    a    room 
charge  of  $85  per  day.  works  out  to 
annmd  (6  billion  in  direct  cost.  About  80 
percent  of  adverse  drug  reactions  are 
preventsJale.  Thus  80  percent  of  this  esti- 
mated cost — or  $4.8  billion — could  have 
been  saved,  had  a  system  been  In  oper- 
ation for  insuring  a  rational  drug  ther- 
apy for  each  of  the  patients. 

Hopefully,  these  Incidents  can  be  re- 
duced In  HMO's  by  the  requirement  in 
8.  3327.  resulting  from  an  amendment  I 
offered,  that  a  clinical  pharmacist  sur- 
vey, evaluate,  and  review  patterns  of 
patient  drug  utilization,  including  drug 
regimens  and  theirapies,  and  maintain  a 
drug  use  profile  for  each  enrollee  of  an 
HMO. 

With  the  increasing  nimiber  of  new 
medications  and  their  growing  complex- 
ity, potential  drug  use  side  effects  and 
interactions  have  become  a  matter  of 
substantial  concern  to  the  medical  and 
padent  communities.  Making  available 
to  the  staff  of  the  HMO  the  services  of  a 
clinical  pharmacist,  specially  trained  in 
all  the  nuances  of  drug  use  should  assist 
In  Tn*n<mi^<r.g  medlcation  errors  and 
preventable  adverse  drug  reactions  and 
interactions. 

In  addition,  the  clinical  phannaclst 
can  play  a  major  role  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  important  drug  use  axid  abuse  In- 
tormatlon.  both  to  the  HMO  staiff  and  to 
the  enroUees,  and  play  an  active  role  In 
the  health  education  programs  of  the 
HMO.  Certainly,  the  clinical  pharmacist 
la  each  HMO  should  oversee  and  control 
Uie  quality  of  drug  products  utilized  by 
enndlees  of  the  HMO  and  participate  In 
comparative  studies  of  use  and  abuse 
rwxeds  with  other  HMO's  and  other 
M'Kh  care  faculties. 


ELIGIBIUTr    or    lODICAl.   rOtrNSATTOM 

An  issue  which  was  a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
was  the  extent  to  which  medical  founda- 
tions should  be  eatitied  to  Fedwal  sup- 
port under  the  provMons  of  S.  SS27. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  the  medical  foundations 
have  made  to  the  prorlslon  of  quality 
medical  care  particularly  in  California, 
and  I  had  been  hopeful  that  some  means 
could  be  found  to  enoourage  the  derelop- 
ment  of  similar  orgaalzatkms  dedicated 
to  finding  new  methods  of  providing 
comprehensive  quality  healtfa  care  eco- 
nomically and  effldoitiy  to  conunnnlties. 

Senator  DomincK's  amendment 
offered  a  means  of  achieving  this  pur- 
pose, however  I  believe  it  contained 
language  which  would  not  have  i)rovlded 
sufficient  assurances  that  the  founda- 
tions would  function  within  the  concept 
of  a  health  maintenance  organlaatlon  as 
enunciated  in  8.  8S27.  I  joined  In  at- 
tempts by  members  cS.  the  committee  to 
find  a  means  of  mRiting  this  amendment 
philosophically  acceptable,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  prohibit  the  partidpatlon 
of  the  foundations  in  the  development  of 
health  maintenance  organizations.  Dh- 
fortunately  this  proved  to  be  an  Impos- 
sible task. 

I  find  this  very  regrettable  and  will 
continue  to  try  to  find  a  means  whereby 
it  can  be  achieved. 

I  'would  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  Includes  language  to  provide 
grants  and  loans  to  a  "supplemaital 
health  maintenance  organization"  which 
is  defined  as  a  "public  or  private  organi- 
zation" meeting  certain  requirements  as 
to  composition  of  enrollees.  and  compre- 
hensi'venesE  of  services,  among  other  re- 
quirements, with  such  loans  and  grants 
to  be  available  when  there  are  InsufDoient 
qualified  eligible  applicants  qualifying  as 
a  health  maintenance  organization. 

CONCLTTSION 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  Is  a  product  of  much 
study  by  the  members  of  the  committee. 
The  bill  we  developed  is  an  excellent  one 
and  one  which  I  believe  can  lead  to  a  vast 
Improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  Na- 
tion's medical  communities  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  Its  citizens. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ezpveae 
by  admiration  for  the  very  effective  staff 
work  provided  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  Phil  Caper,  Jay  Cutler  and 
Leroy  Ooldman.  Their  ability  to  provide 
needed  facts,  statistics  and  analysis  was 
invaluable  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

I  urge  the  full  support  of  the  Senate 
for  this  bill. 

TH>    CONSUMn  AND   PBCPAJS    KKAI.TK  CASS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  give  my  support  to  8.  3327.  the  health 
nuilntenance  organization  bill.  This  pro- 
posal builds  on  the  besi  innovation  pres- 
entiy  used  in  the  medical  professions.  It 
is  a  refreshing  break  from  the  past  and 
allows  U5  to  look  forward  to  days  of  Im- 
proved public  health  and  increasingly 
high  quality  health-care  service. 

There  are  several  deficiencies  in  our 
Nation's  health-care  delivery  system,  and 
as  a  result,  we  are  paying  very  high  prtcee 


for  the  senicet  we  receive.  I  beUeve  that 
the  HMO  cono«K>t  will  help  reduce  these 
rising  coeta. 

onrovATivs  kxai,tb  cakx 
A  health  maintenance  organization  is 
a  facility  that  provides  comprehensive 
health  care  to  an  individual  who  sub- 
soilbes  voluntarily  and  pays  a  flxad 
premium  In  advance.  Ilils  premium, 
however.  Is  nrr*'"*^*^  to  the  number  of 
visits  a  subscriber  makes  or  the  number 
of  times  he  utUlzes  the  covered  services. 
Under  this  program,  the  individual  would 
know  exactly  what  services  would  be 
provided  through  his  premium  payment 
before  he  went  to  the  hoQ?ltal  or  HMO 
facility. 

By  paying  a  fixed  premiimi  In  advance, 
the  Individual  Is  not  subject  to  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  fae-for-service  treat- 
ment he  has  received  to  date.  Instead, 
the  doctor  Is  revnardad  not  for  the  num- 
ber of  visits  that  he  receives,  but  for  how 
healthy  patients  stay.  This  is  a  deliber- 
ate step  toward  preventive  medicine. 

All  of  the  patients'  health  problems 
are  treated  In  one  location.  This  means 
that  he  will  no  longer  have  to  visit  one 
doctor  in  one  section  of  town  and  be 
referred  to  another  doctor  on  the  other 
side  of  town,  who  may  in  turn  send  the 
patient  to  a  specialist  in  still  another 
area.  A  broad  group  of  doctors  with  dif- 
ferent specialties  will  be  in  one  location 
to  meet  this  problem.  In  addition,  the 
patient's  medical  records  will  be  In  the 
same  central  locations  so  that  doctors 
treating  him  may  refer  to  the  fuU  and 
complete  records  Immediately  without 
having  to  wait  for  this  information  to  be 
sent  by  nudl.  causing  2  or  3  days'  delay. 
The  costs  and  premiums  paid  by  the 
consumer  of  health  care  will  be  less  than 
before  because  doctors  will  be  able  to 
share  expensive  medical  equipment.  High 
quality  service  will  be  possible  because 
doctors  may  be  able  to  confer  ■with  one 
another  on  specific  cases  and  also  be- 
cause each  doctor  nnist  meet  certain 
high  quality  service  reqtdrements  that 
satisfy  his  peers  In  his  profession. 

In  general,  the  health  maintenance 
organization  created  by  this  bill  will 
qualify  for  Pedteral  grants  and/or  loans. 
To  qualify  for  this  aid,  prospective 
HMCs  must  measm:^  up  to  mlnlmnm 
standards  and  provide  comprehexudve 
health  care  spedflcally  to  the  isdhridual 
who  pays  «  fixed  premium  In  advance. 
In  those  areas  where  it  would  be  imprac- 
tical to  construct  medical  centers  which 
render  comprehensive  service,  health 
service  organizations  would  be  estab- 
lished as  intermediary  stepe  between  the 
patient  and  the  health  maintenance 
organization. 

thx  patzxnt  as  a  coNsmcn 
I  am  pfulicularly  pleased  with  the 
philosophy  of  thl^  bill  which  allows  con- 
sumers to  have  a  voice  In  the  aSalrs  of 
the  HMO's.  AoeonUng  to  this  bill,  the 
consumer  may  infiuence  HMO  poUcy  In 
two  ways.  First,  there  will  be  consumer 
representation  on  the  polloymakliic 
board  of  the  HMO.  The  bill  reoulrce  that 
consumers  constttute  one-thlnl  of  the 
body  which  establishes  or  rscomnwnds 
policy. 

Second,  the  bill  also  makes  provisions 
for  <w*«""»»r  grievances  to  be  heard  and 
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iwolved.  Such  a  procedure  1»  sound  arui 
rewonable  and  should  allow  for  stcsdy 
improvement  In  medical  service  through 
the  mutual  effort  ol  the  doctor  and  hl« 

patients. ..     . 

I  would  like  to  add,  tH.  President, 
that  thodgh  tW*  genetmUy  la  a  new  eon- 
cept  in  modkml  service,  It  hM  been  tried 
and  teatad  and  reeults  have  been  more 
than  smttef actory.  The  Grow  Eealth  Co- 
operative of  Pu«et  Sound  in  the  State  of 
Waahlngton  is  pertoww  the  beat  ea»mple. 
This  HMO  type  arcaBl»ttoci  waa  eetab- 
llBhed  in  1944  by  Seattle  reeldcBta  who 
wore  dtemchantod  with  beith  the  cost  and 

organisation  of  fee-for-serrloe  medicine. 
They  decided  to  organize  a  group  prac- 
tice clinic  in  which  control  would  rest 
with  members  of  the  cooperative  rather 
than  with  the  doctors. 

On  the  11-man  board  of  directors 
now  heading  this  cooperative,  only  the 
director  is  appointed.  Tn  addition,  board 
members  are  elected  to  fill  the  poeitions 
on  the  local  district  board  of  directors. 
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The  results  of  this  prepaid  health  co 
operative  have  been  favorable.  Medical 
coots  have  been  held  below  the  national 
average;  the  same  is  true  for  the  number 
of  days  of  hospitalisation  per  year  for 
each  co-op  member.  These  doctors  and 
co-op  members  are  to  be  commended  for 
developing  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
hospitals  and  medical  centere  to  be  found, 
and  for  devoting  special  attention  to  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  health  main- 
tenance organisation  bill:  To  provide  tiie 
consumer  the  many  benefits  of  our  highly 
developed  medical  knowledge  that  are 
available  but  have  been,  because  of  high 
cost,  or  distant  location  at  least  partially 
inaccessible. 

BinUI.   RZAI.TB  CASK 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  In  this 
legislation   the   previously   under-privi- 
leged medical  areas  of  the  country  have 
became  the  priority  areas  of  this  bill. 
Special  provisions  have  been  made  to 
reach  the  iniver-clty  and  rural  citiaens 
who    have    suffered    from    inadequate 
medical  care.  Medical  service  extended 
to  theee  areas  U  provided  by  faculties  en- 
titled    Health    Service    Organlaations- 
These  facilities  will  provide  medical  care 
to  those  who,  because  of  the  impractical- 
Ity  ol  building  full -scale  HMO's,  may  still 
receive  needed  medical  care.  In  my  own 
State  of  Utah,  for  example,  medical  care 
Is  needed  in  many  areas.  There  are  towns 
In  Utah  with   no  physician   and  none 
within  a  radius  of  75  mUee.  Ambulatory 
care  systems  and  increased  communica- 
tions between  highly  populated  urban 
area  medical  faciUtles   and  rural  area 
organisations  will  serve  to  remedy  these 
dire  condltiois. 

mBUUMG    QUAUTT    CAUt 

The  prepaid  health  plan  is  one  excit- 
ing altemaUve  to  the  fee-for-serrlce  type 
of  medical  practice.  However,  even 
though  then  are  deficiencies  In  this  Na- 
ttoo'B  health-can  delivery  system  and 
even  though  medical  costs  are  rising,  the 
prepaid  heidth  plan  would  be  an  iBSffee- 
tive  iJtemaUve  if  it  did  not  provide  ade- 
quately high  quality  medical  service. 
Thercf  (H«.  to  insure  high  standwds  in 
these  areas,  a  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance  Is  necessary.  This 


commission  would  encoiffage  an  national 
aystsms  to  provide  the  Wnd  of  care  that 
we  all  want,  in  all  HMO  f  aciUties. 

Tn  thte  light,  I  think  ills  also  advisable 
that  physicians'  prtne^ial  proftsdopal 
activity  be  in  group  medical  soivlee, 
Amole  testimony  was  given  in  the  S^- 
ate  hearings  on  this  bin  to  sustain  this 
provision.  Dlfllcultlee  a»e  engendered  by 
the  mixture  of  fee-for-servlce  and  sal- 
aried practices.  This  situation  seems  to 
provide  the  Incentive  for  health  profes- 
sionals to  Increase  the  iroportton  of  time 
devoted  to  fee-for-servlce  practice  so  as 
to  nn*-^""^"*  their  Income  at  the  expense 
of  their  prepaid  patieaU.  Many  health 
cooperatives  have  demonstrated  the  de- 
sirability of  hiring  fuU-time  health  pro- 
fessionaU  who  devote  the  majority  of 
their  time  to  their  prepaid  patients. 

Once  again.  Mr.  President,  let  me  state 
my  support  for  S.  3S27.  as  It  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  I  feel  confident 
that  medical  services  can  be  provided 
most  beneficially  when  the  consumer  has 
a  voice  In  tlie  type  of  services  that  will 
be  roidered.  In  other  words,  the  consu- 
mer must  be  given  a  voice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  organization  if  the 
idea  prompting  this  legislation  Is  to  be 

realised. 

Furthermore,  to  insure  quality  medical 
service  and  high  priority  attention  for 
the  members  of  this  prepaid  health  plan, 
the  participating  physician  should  dedi- 
cate the  majority  ol  his  professional 
practice  time,  his  principal  professional 
activity,  to  the  care  of  the  members  of 
the  HMO'B.  In  cases  where  Individual 
practitioners  join  together  to  form  an 
HMO,  a  prearranged  salary  or  drawing 
account  plan  for  distribution  of  finan- 
cial remuneration  should  be  established 
and  maintained  to  deter  and  discourage 
physicians  from  engaging  in  any  substan- 
tial fee-for-servlce  practice. 

This  Mil  does  not  threaten  the  re- 
spected role  of  the  fMnily  physician  and 
individual  practice.  It  simply  provides  a 
clear  alternative  where  one  is  needed.  I 
support  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi".  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from   Utah    for   his    comments.    He   la 
recognized  in  this  body  as  one  of  the 
great  protectors  of  consumer  Interests. 
And  I  know  that  he  has  been  extremely 
interested  in  the  developmait  of  all  of 
this  legislation.  He  hes  talked  to  me  fre- 
quently about  It.  He  has  touched  upon  a 
number  of  different  points  which  I  think 
are  of  extreme  importance  in  this  bill 
and  on  what  we  try  to  achieve  for  the 
role   of   the  consumer  In  HMO's   and 
HSO's   as  well   as   the   Commlssicai   on 
Quality  Health  Care  Assurance.  What  we 
have  tried  to  do  is  assure  that  constuners 
know  about  this  legislation.  I  think  that 
In  the  entire  health  care  deUvery  con- 
sumers have  an  important  role  to  play. 
I  know  that  this  has  been  the  aim  and 
desire  ol  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  would  like  to  express  ray  apprecia- 
tion for  his  comments  and  for  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  providing  quality 
health  care  to  urban  America  as  well  as 
to  rural  areas. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  tlw  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
advantageous  procedure  to  provide  each 
member  of  the  HMO  health  care  plan 


with  a  disclosure  haivdbaok  at  the  tims 
of  mroUment.  This  handl^ook  would  pro- 
vide Inf  onsfttion  ooneenilng  the  extet 
of  the  member's  health  coverage. 

I  have  in  my  hioulaoopy  of  the  Kaiser 
Handbook  that  is  dlsthbated  to  the 
members  of  that  health'  community.  It 
is  inserted  here  on  page  1284  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  Here  we  can  read  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  how  to  vuse  the  Kaiser 
health  plan.  It  inf  wins  the  members  of 
such  things  as  how  to  choose  a  physldan, 
how  to  mtike  appointments,  and  other 
helpful  suggestions. 

On  page  1307,  the  handbook  describes 
the  types  of  other  health  care  not  pro- 
vided by  the  minimal  membership  plan 
and  lists  the  services  for  which  addi- 
tional charges  will  be  made.  Such  in- 
formation should  be  atjaUable  for  each 
HMO  participant.  I  swggest  that  the 
HMO  personnel  investigate  this  idea  and 
develop  some  similar  brochure  to  inf  onn 
the  health  plan  members  of  the  f  acillti« 
and  services  available  to  him. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  is  a  valid  snd 
worthy  one.  The  legislation  requires  that 
such  Information  be  available  to  all  of 
those  v*o  take  advantage  of  the  serv- 
ices of  HSO's  as  well  as  HMO's.  That  is 
a  requirement  under  the  Commissioo  on 
Quality  Health  Care  Assurance  title  7 
of  the  bill.  The  Senator  is  exactly  right 
about  the  value  of  such  a  booklei  to  those 
who  participate  in  the  Kaiser  ptogram 
and  also  the  Group  Health  Cooperative 
of   Puget   Sound   program   as   well  as 
others  of  this  type  which  are  avallalto 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  this  point 
I  share  in  his  feelings  that  such  infor- 
msitiai  should  be  required  and  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  consimiers. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Does  the  Senator  also  agree 
that  it  Is  practical  and  desiraWe  for  the 
members  at  an  HMO,  the  consumers,  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  management,  as  It 
were,  of  the  health  care  f  aclUty.  and  do 
that  without  infringing  on  the  profa- 
sional  expertise  or  prerogatives  of  the 
heedth  prof essiwials  who  work  then  and 
provide  medical  services  to  those  who 
receive  care? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do.  As  mltially  to- 
troduced.  the  HMO  legislation  gave  pref- 
erence to  ccHisumer  dominated  HMOs. 
It  was  changed  In  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide that  one-third  of  the  p<dicymaBn« 
group  would  be  consumers. 

I  was  discouraged  that  we  di<i  °* 
continue  to  give  preference  to  thwe 
HMO's  and  HSO's  which  are  cooenmr 
dominated.  However,  it  was  tbe  Jtifll- 
ment  of  the  committee,  consumers  aaom 
have  a  subetantial  voice,  but  nw^*"** 
solute  preference,  so  we  eli"*^'*LS 
Where  consxmiers  have  a  voice  the  peopie 
have  been  better  served. 

For  instance,  in  Gharlestown.  M»»- 
they  know  more  about  the  nfe^V* 
dental  program  for  their  P«0Pi«J'"2S 
they  are  more  f  amUiw  with  tiieir  mmm 
sm>ply.  In  my  State  and  In  so""*  5|'2 
9Utee  that  have  fluoridation  they  do  w 
have  the  dental  needs  other  "*M  ™ 
have.  The  parents  know  if  they  Mw  • 
drug  problem  or  If  they  have  «a  « 
coholism  problem  In  the  «»«J™2 
This  input  can  be  helpful  in  <^  "^ 
approach.  This  kind  of  activity  by  con 


„_,    ihoufat  be  decided  at  the  loeal 
Ssl  rather  tiuun  at  the  nattoBal  lenA 
5  Utoe  kind  of  cooWbutlMg  Vbm 
Mside  who  benefit  frosn  th» 
bSg  to  It.  So  wt  have  a 
for  the  consumer.  I  wish  It  were  i 
I  hope  we  can  keep  a  strone  c 
nieswe  have  aiter  conference  with  the 

^kfr' M03&  Does  the  Senator  agree  If 
the  consumers  are  Involved  and,  there- 
fa*.  feel  the  histitutlon  is  thelBe.  In  ef- 
fect, Uiey  would  be  much  more  Ukrty 
to  UBS  it,  rather  than  to  have  an  alien- 
.i^A  ieeiing,  and  also  the  concern  about 
going  to  ses  the  doctor  that  keejps 
Simany  people  away  until  their  aU- 
ment  is  so  severe  it  requires  muoh  more 
diMtic  care  vrbso  they  have  delayed  hi 
ooDBaltatkin  on  mettteal  problems. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

rflcA 

Probably  the  most  efOdsnt  and  I  be- 
lieve the  more  rffective  heaKh  delivery 
system  in  this  coantry  Is  the  Puget  Sound 
piogiam  m  Seattle.  Wssh.  That  is  com- 
pletely consumer  run  and  completely 
consumer  dominated.  They  have  ex- 
treme power  in  hhlng  and  firing  of  doc- 
ton  and  a  whole  range  of  services.  Also 
it  provides  a  great  range  of  services  at 
very  reasonable  costs. 

There  are  other  excellent  programs 
such  as  the  Harvard  community  health 
plan  program.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
We  have  tried  to  bring  that  spirit  to  this 
legislation.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
taki  It  with  the  House. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  wish  to  pose  one  final 
qvMStlon.  I  understand  setting  up  this 
type  health  care  is  really  a  volimtary 
matter  so  far  as  a  citizen  wishing  to  Join 
and  to  pay  a  premium  is  concerned,  and 
also  for  the  medical  profession  as  to 
whefeer  or  not  they  want  to  participate 
in  this  kind  of  program.  In  other  words, 
would  it  be  poeslble  for  private  practice 
to  go  on  in  the  kind  of  patient-health 
care  we  have  now  cmd,  therefore,  can  a 
person,  if  he  wishes,  remain  completely 
out? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  situation.  There  Is 
nothing  mandatory  or  compulsory  in  this 
legislation.  The  doctor  is  under  no  re- 
quirement to  'oin  in  HMO  or  HSO,  and 
the  patient  is  under  no  requirement  to 
subscribe  to  it. 

However,  this  has  proved  Itself  to  some 
eight  million  Americans  and  when  the 
consumer  is  able  to  share  the  range  of 
services  for  himself  and  his  family  In 
HMO  and  HSO,  compared  to  the  kind  at 
scattered  approach  under  fee  for  service, 
and  I  dare  say  it  is  more  economical. 
their  free  choice  vrill  be  to  go  into  an 
HMO  or  HSO  or  not. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
reporting  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  delivery  of  medical 
health  care  services  to  consumers  of  this 
country,  and  I  do  support  the  Mil. 

Bilr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tbt  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


Oap««»  00, 
tbm  foUowlag: 

Sac.  a.  Motblng  in  tbls  Aet,  ox  aay  antsad- 
mant  mads  by  tlitB  Aot,  shah  be  oooserasd 
to  sapenads  any  aetfrtty  nlatteg  to  MMmt 
of  tbs  proTlaloa  of  bsalth  oars  ■wiluiS  <M- 
cludlng  ivTlew  and  nswimiMit  at  qaaUtr  or 
qnaatt^  ot  euoh  sarvtose  or  dslsrmlnatfcm 
of  rrtmbui— isnt  taanCor)  or  to  ttu  dsUv- 
^^^.*Ar^t^  qC  aUglbUlty  Of  aBj  psawiAnr  K*o- 
tittODsr,  agsnoy.  or  organisation  to  pwtlci- 
pata  under  any  prognm  estahTIShsrt  under 
tlta  Social  Oecuilty  AOt. 


Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  those  ot  us 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
have  considered  la  the  brief  time  w*  had 
available  to  us  some  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  pMidlng  bUL  The  Plnance 
Committee,  by  a  voice  vote,  agreed  that 
t^K  asauicUnent  t>>^*^^  be  oflered. 

What  is  involved  here  is  an  existing 
medicaid  program  azul  an  existing  medi- 
care program.  Those  are  major  loo- 
grams.  They  exist  under  laws  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  laws  which  we  undoubted- 
ly will  amend  this  year.  Regulations  flow 
from  those  laws  which,  for  the  most  part. 
we  would  not  vrant  to  change.  There  are 
some  aspects  of  the  regtilations  which 
should  be  changed;  some  require  a 
fhftngff  of  law  where,  because  of  trial 
and  error,  we  are  convinced  they  should 
benuxllfled. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  have  been  working  on 
this  matter  for  a  long  time  to  assure 
quality  health  care  to  aU  the  aged  and 
to  the  poor,  under  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs,  and  to  try  to  assure  that 
there  would  be  proper  and  publicly  ac- 
countable peer  review  so  that  both  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  services  would  be 
monitored. 

I  have  before  me  the  proposed  text.  In 
a  confidential  committee  print,  of  HB.  1. 
wluch  we  expect  to  report  to  the  Senate 
at  the  end  of  this  week.  There  are  one  or 
two  major  amendments  to  be  considered, 
or  at  least  areas  to  be  reconsidered  where 
we  think  we  can  Improve  the  bill  in  a 
substantial  way.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  detail  work  has  been.  This  is  the 
product  of  more  than  3  years'  hard  work 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

One  might  ask,  "Why  did  it  take  so 
long?"  The  problem  was  that  the  House 
sent  us  a  bill  in  the  previous  Congress. 
We  in  the  Senate  studied  that  bill  and 
in  the  closing  days  of  Congress  we  elimi- 
nated the  most  controversial  feature  and 
passed  the  parts  we  thought  were  most 
meritorious  and  the  least  controversiaL 
They  included  the  best  we  could  recom- 
mend at  that  time  for  Improvement  of 
the  medicaid  and  medicare  program. 

Unfortunately,  on  that  occasion  the 
House,  speaking  through  the  senior 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, declined  to  go  to  conference  with 
us  because  they  wanted  to  use  what  we 
had  passed  as  leverage,  one  might  say,  to 
press  for  their  version  of  a  family  assist- 
ance plan.  The  result  was  that  they  sent 
back  to  us  a  bill  last  year  which  incor- 
porated their  thoughts  as  well  a^  many 
provisions  orljrtnally  generated  In  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee worked  in  this  area  and  in  the  welfare 
area  in  executive  sessions  for  approxi- 


BJwMy  4  months.  The  Senate  FtaiaBoe 
nnmmltttf  conducted  bearlnga.  We  have 
worked  In  executive  aceslone  oo  this 
measwe  for  more  thaa  4  months.  We 
have  approKlBiatcly  350  pages  ot  legisla- 
tive languase  in  H.R.  1  dealing  with 
medlceM  and  saedicare  programs,  de- 
aigned  to  Improve  the  opwatlon  of  thoee 
programs,  to  n sears  quality  oare.  and  to 
ssek  to  ooiktivl  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
grans— that  is,  redttee  InefBolwiry  and 
reduce  unneneesery  costs. 

Ail  ot  this  has  be«»  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  e^- 
mlnlstratlon,  and,  for  thi^  matter,  any- 
body else  available  to  us  to  advise  In 
this  area. 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  this  proposal  by 
the  Ocnste  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic WeUaie  confuse  the  law  with  regard 
to  requirements  under  medicaid  and 
medicare.  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  the 
bill  that  is  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  would  leave 
standard-setting  to  the  dlsoretion  of  a 
coounisfiion.  For  examckle — I  am  looking 
at  page  43  of  the  report— it  says: 

Tltl*  XV  of  B.  3irJ  dtraetB  the  CommlMlon 
on  Quality  Health  Car*  A«vuranoe  to  put 
haaFy  emptiaala  on  tlie  davelopineiit  of  crl- 
t«rts  for  mtemal  quaUty  assurance!  Bystama. 


We  in  the  Plnance  Committee  have 
undertaken  to  put  on  the  statute  books 
legislation,  bcued  on  experience  achieved 
under  medicaid  and  medicare,  designed 
to  specifically  si>ell  out  how  those  pro- 
grams should  be  admtnlstered.  We  would 
not  want  this  Commission  to  confuse 
the  law  and  to  upset  the  practices  that 
have  become  established.  We  would  not 
vmnt  this  new  Commission  or  Board  seek- 
ing to  improve  quaUty  contn^  so  con- 
fuse the  law  that  it  would  impede  the 
effective  implementetlon  of  the  medi- 
care or  medicaid  programs. 

I  quote  further : 

Tha  Coimatttae  has  InteatkmaUy  left  the 
exact  nature  of  the  qumllty  aaaoranoc  eystan 
to  be  datarmlned  through  the  daliberatloDS 
and  expertanoe  of  the  Ctommlaslan  on  Qual- 
ity Health  Care  Aasoranoa. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  think  we  are 
Just  far  beyond  that  point  In  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs — ^to  where 
we  have  been  able  to  leave  a  lot  less  to 
guesswork  and  the  discretion  of  anybody^ 
because  we  have  been  able  to  set  it  out 
fairly  precisely  in  a  stotute.  It  Is  far  more 
desirable  if  one  can  go  back  to  a  statute 
to  explain  what  shall  be  done  and  what 
shall  not  be  done,  rether  than  leave  it 
up  te  the  discretion  of  some  board  yet  to 
be  created,  not  kxiowing  wliat  they  might 
decide  and  what  they  might  not  decide. 

I  read  on: 

In  meatbig  the  requlrananta  of  tha  Com- 
mlaaloD,  the  Cooonlttaa  wtahea  iiiii|iliai<a  to 
ba  plaoad  upoci  tha  davalepmaBt  of  local 
Trmnh^nUTiM  for  moaltortng  and  improving 
the  quality  of  haaltix  cara  aarrloea.  both  In 
and  out  of  health  matntananoa  OTganlaa^ 
tlons.  Var  that  reason,  the  Commlaaloti  wtU 
have  graet  flazlbUlty  in  daflxUng  orttarla  for 
local  quality  health  can  aaa«iraixoe  ayateaoa. 

In  all  those  areas  of  concern  we  believe 
we  have  found  a  great  many  answen, 
some  of  them  by  being  rltfht  In  the  first 
instance,  and  othen  through  trial  aiul 
error.  Therefore,  we  think  it  would  be 
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moat  imfottunate,  and  «eitalhly  com- 
pletely unplanned,  if  tbla  toglslaaon 
iwre  to  conXuM  and  confound  those  who 
were  trying  to  administer  a  medical  care 
program  \mder  legialatlon  which  had  Its 
origin  In  the  taxwrltln^  oommltteee. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment Is  neoeseary.  The  amendment  wa» 
offered  on  hehalf  of  myartf  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Ur.  Bmmrn) .  We 
Joined  as  cosponsore  of  this  amendment 
because  it  was  our  feeling  that  tWs 
should  be  a  committee  position,  and  It  is 
the  formal  position  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the 
committee  for  the  consldwtition  which 
they  have  given  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting the  existing  mechanisms  and  the 
plans  that  have  been  so  carefully  worked 
out  to  make  them  more  effective  in  the 
service  of  the  patients,  of  the  recipients 
and  beneficiaries  of  the  medicaid  and 
the  medicare  programs.  So  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Lo\ilslana  (Mr. 
Long),  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, in  sponsoring  this  amendment, 
which,  as  he  has  said,  has  had  the  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  committee  and. 
In  a  sense,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  are  speaking  for  all  the  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

We  feel  this  amendment  is  necessary 
to  avoid  not  only  duplication  and  con- 
flict, but  possible  Jurisdictional  problem*, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to 
the  Senate  that  the  amendment  has  the 
support  of  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welftire. 
I  hope  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  win  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
enter  into  a  dialog,  just  so  the  record 
is  clear,  because  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
accept  the  amendment,  and  believe  we 
can,  if  I  understand  the  amendment 
correctly. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  wants 
hia  amendment  to  apply  to  services  of- 
fered by  health  delivery  systems  under 
social  security — medicare  and  medicaid. 
Mr.  LONG.  Social  security  and  public 
welfare.  Yee,  I  specifically  have  that  in 
mind.  We  have  two  existing  programs. 
They  are  ongoing  programs.  They  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience,  some  good,  and 
some  bad,  but  those  administering  the 
program,  where  they  have  had  the  power 
to  change  regulattona  to  correct  some- 
thing that  appeared  to  be  in  error,  and 
where  they  hare  found  a  better  way  of 
doing  something,  h«ve  done  so. 

We  have,  as  I  have  said,  proposed  over 
300  pages  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
changes  in  the  Wl  which  is  right  here 
before  me,  where  we  feel  the  law  can  be 
amended,  to  help  more  effectively  ad- 
minister the  programs. 

We  also  are  Interested  In  a  potential 
national  health  insurance  program  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  That  is  some- 
thing we  would  expect  to  recommend 


t*  the  fi«iate  sometime  in  the  next  Oon- 


gress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  this  £«)plies  with 
respect  to  the  Social  Seciulty  Act,  as  I 
aoderstcuui? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Further,  in  Instances 
where,  a  health  service  system  offers 
services  reimbursed  imder  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  also  falls  under  the 
provisions  of  this  HMO,  legislation  is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  requitements  of  both 
acts  Mrtll  apply  equally,  that  neither  will 
supereede  the  other,  but  that  they  both 
will  be  respected? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  we  would  hope  that 
we  would  not  have  overlapping,  and 
particularly  we  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  have  in  the  same  clinic  two 
conflicting  sets  of  regxilations. 

In  other  words,  we  woidd   think   It 
would  be  important  that  one  know  what 
the  law  is,  what  law  he  is  trying  to  ad- 
minister, and  that  where  there  is  an  ex- 
isting   operation    which    apparently    is 
going  about  the  way  experience  would 
dictate  it  should  go,  we  would  hope  it 
would  not  be  confused  by  having  a  com- 
pletely different  set  of  laws  and  regiila- 
tlons  where  there  might  be  a  possibility 
of  a  conflict,  and  where  a  person  might 
not  know  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 
"Mr.   KENNEDY.   I   think   of   the   In- 
stance, for  example,  where  we  have  the 
development   of   a  health  maintenance 
organization   meeting   this   legislation's 
criteria  to  insure  quality  control,  which 
has  a  few  subscribers  who  are  covered 
by  medicare.  It  seems  to  me  what  we 
are  looking  for  is  to  make  the  laws  com- 
plement each  other.  I  would  think  ttiat 
Is  your  Intention  and  it  is  certainly  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  hope  so,  and  I 
would  not  seek  to  chanae  a  situation  that 
would  cause  the  legislation  suggested  by 
the  Senator  to  provide,  another  answer, 
where  the  law  which  we  have  on  the 
books  and  which  we  are  seeking  to  amend 
In  this  session,  is  solid.  In  other  words, 
where  we  do  not  provide  an  answer  I 
would  think  it  would  be  appropriate  that 
one  would  look  to  the  section  the  Sen- 
ator is  recommending   to   And   it;    but 
where  the  answer  is  there,  it  would  seem 
to  us  that  that  should  prevail,  unless  we 
should  decide  to  change  that  language. 
We  just  do  not  want  to  have  two  con- 
flicting sets  of  regxilations,  which  provide 
two  answers  that  are  not  the  same  to  the 
same  problem,  particularly  under  social 
security  programs. 

In  other  words,  it  is  all  right  with  us, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  if  we 
regard  it  as  affecting  programs  which  are 
not  social  security  programs,  and  under 
which  medicare  and  medicaid  are  not 
providing  an  answer,  for  the  Senator's 
legislation  to  provide  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  might  say  at 
this  point  that  I  am  generally  familiar 
with  the  provisions  which  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  past  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  with  regard  to  PSRO's.  Of  coxurse. 
we  are  not  talking  atKJUt  that  particular 
question  now,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  which  is  inconsistait  with  the 
development  on  approval  similar  to  that. 


So  I  see  no  obdeetlfln  to-t]3B.aincndnMa^ 
Mr.  Preeldent>i  and  I  woukLurBe  ito  adQ»» 
tloQ  with,  that  imderstaBiding.  All  tUi 
amendment  proiaoses  to  do  is  to  mak* 
clear  that  xiothing  in  the  bill  InvalidatM 
the  provlsioaas  of  the  Social  Security  Aot 
and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presideat.  I  suggert 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  dirk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tot 
the  quonun  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presidetit,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Seziator  from  New  Yatt 
that  It  might  clarify  tlie  language  to 
change  one  word,  and  I  modify  my 
amendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  wiU  be  stated. 

The  asslEtant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 
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On  page  90,  l>etwe«n  llnM  7  and  8,  loMrt 
tb«  following: 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  tUls  Act,  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to 
supersede  any  activity  relating  to  review  of 
the  provision  of  health  care  servlcea  under 
(Including  review  and  assesement  of  quaUty 
or  quantity  of  such  services  or  determination 
of  reimbursement  therefor)  or  to  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  of  any  provider,  prae- 
tltloner.  agency,  or  organls»tloii  to  partici- 
pate under  any  program  e«tabll8hed  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Just  to  be 
sure  that  the  amendment  applied  to  pro- 
grams under  the  Social  Security  Act,  I 
suggested  the  modification.  He  has  now 
made  that  very  clear,  and  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  In  urging 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amwidment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  modlfled- 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  iU 

immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  u 
follows : 

On  page  l«,  Insert  between  lines  IJ  and 
14  the  following: 

"(14)  analyze  ta»e  need  for  standardisation 
at  medical  record  information  and  facUltaUi 
the  development  of  a  syetem  of  standsid 
medical  reference  mechanisms; ". 

On  page  145,  line  14,  strike  "(14)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(IB)"  and  on  line  17 
strike  "(ISV  and  insert  In  lieu  thereoi 
"(16)". 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  tWB 
amendment  would  add  an  additional 
function  to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  <auaUty  Health  Care  Services.  « 
would  instruct  the  Commission  to  m^^'"* 
the  need  for  standardization  of  me<ac« 
records  and  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  a  system  of  standard  medical  refer- 
ence mechanisnis.  ,  ^  ,  t,^ 

An  effective  system  for  raaintaJnW 
medical  records  is  essential  to  QUJ^ 
health  care.  It  has  become  clear  to  Dwn 
medical  professionals  and  laymen  tB»» 


tbt  existing  health  record  system  In  the 
Tjiiited  States  is  In  very  sad  disarray.  Too 
fwQuently.  a  physician  oa  treating  a 
aSnit  with  whom  he  is  not  familiar 
5uBt  reconstruct  the  medical  records. 
b-aed  almost  solely  on  what  the  patieat's 
Memory  is  of  his  condition,  because  of 
the  fact  tliat  many  pewle  move  from 
ooe  locaUon  to  another,  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  It  is  clear  that  In 
emergency  situations  the  lack  ol  Infor- 
afttlon  about  a  patient's  previous  illness 
or  treatment  or  his  sensitivity  to  a  par- 
ticular drug  may  have  more  un- 
fortunate— at  times  even  fatal — conse- 
quences. 

Furthermore,  even  when  the  patients 
records  are  avaUable  to  the  physician, 
tiiey  are  far  too  often  fragmented  and 
too  incomplete  to  be  of  much  use  to  him. 
In  the  past,  inadequacies  in  medical 
records  were  partially  compensated  for 
by  the  fact  tliat  the  attending  physician 
was  a  general  practitioner,  who  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  patient,  havtog  treated 
him  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
With  the  continuing  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  general  practitioners,  however,  it 
is  even  more  likely  today  that  the  at- 
tending physician  wlU  be  a  specialist  who 
Is  unfamiliar  with  the  patient's  total 
health  picture. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by 
the  Increased  mobihty  of  the  average 
citizen  that  I  have  referred  to  previously. 
Hie  average  American  moves  once  every 
7  years  and  one-fifth  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation moves  annually. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  medical 
record  becomes  increasingly  Important, 
because  it  may  provide  the  only  frame- 
work of  continuity  or  ccanpr^ensive- 
ness  of  care.  If  there  is  no  source  to 
which  a  physician  may  turn  for  an  over- 
all picture  of  the  patient's  medical  his- 
tory, effective  treatment  becomes  much 
more  difficult  and  the  patient's  recovery 
needlessly  delayed. 

The  1967  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  Manpower 
included  the  following  statement: 

The  panel  beUeves  that  there  la  an  ur- 
gent need  for  an  Improved  capabUlty  to  pro- 
vide medical  records  for  the  patient. 

The  report  went  on  to  emphasize  the 
development  of  data  bank  ssrstems 
through  which  medical  records  could  be 
retrieved  even  though  a  patient  had 
moved  frequently  suid  been  treated  by  a 
variety  of  physicians. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  principal 
benefits  to  the  average  citizen  from  this 
amendment.  First,  medical  personnel 
could  provide  better  treatment  to  him 
through  better  and  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  his  medical  history  by  means  of 
retrieval  systems  designed  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  important, 
in  emergency  situations  such  as  auto  ac- 
cidents, there  would  be  less  chance  of  er- 
roneous treatment. 

■  A  final  point,  which  I  should  mention 
is  the  question  of  privacy.  By  placing  the 
task  of  developing  tills  system  within  the 
Commission  on  Quanty  Health  Care  As- 
surance, adequate  safeguards  could  be 
devrioped  to  assure  individual  privacy 
and  confidentiality  of  medical  inf  orma- 
tloQ  and  limits  on  access  to  medical  rec- 


ords. By  assigning  this  task  to  the  Com- 
mission, rather  than  to  the  Health  Care 
Institute,  for  example,  the  amttopmtDt 
of  sBf  egoards  against  unauthorized  um 
at  medical  records  ooold  be  assured. 

Mr.  Preeident,  I  am  confident  that  this 
amendment  wiU  have  a  most  conatmc- 
tive  result.  I  have  discussed  It  with  nu- 
merous physicians  and  academic  person- 
nel and  I  brieve  It  fully  meets  the  need 
which  they  have  expressed  to  me  for  the 
development  of  such  a  system.  I  bdleve 
it  is  not  in  cOTiflict  with  any  of  the  pn>- 
visions  ol  this  blU,  In  fact  it  is  comple- 
mentary. I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  It. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  JAvrrs  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

I  win  be  glad  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  amendment  favorably. 

This  amendment  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  rest  of  title  IV,  the  Com- 
mission on  QuaUty  Health  Care  Assur- 
ance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  spelled  out 
in  very  simfiar  language  in  title  V,  page 
117.  line  4,  where  we  talk  about  the  de- 
velopment of  uniform  accounting  prac- 
tices, financial  reporting,  and  uniform 
health  records. 

So  this  amendment  is  completely  con- 
sistent— with  the  thrust  and  purpose  ol 
the  proposed  legislation.  It  spells  out  in 
greater  detail  than  we  did  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation  the  Importance  ol 
standardizing  recordkeeping,  which  in 
turn  win  help  the  Quality  Commission  to 
identify  problems  of  over-  and  under- 
utllizatlon  in  different  parts  ol  the  coun- 
try. It  win  also  help  the  Conmiiasion  to 
track  successful  treatment  modalltiee  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

So  I  think  that  for  a  wide  variety  ol 
reasons  this  amendment  wiU  be  uaelul 
and  helpful  and  wiU  strengthen  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  I  am  glad  to  accept 
It. 


Mr.   TUNNEY.   I    thank   the   distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  do  not  object  to  the  idea 
behind  the  amendment.  I  point  out  that 
the  subject  matter  is  already  covered  in 
the  bin,  in  title  V.  page  177.  It  cites  as 
a  responsibinty  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  Care  Delivery  "the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  accounting  practices, 
financial  reporting,  and  uniform  health 
records." 

So  it  is  a  good  idea,  and  one  that  the 
committee  has  already  considered  and 
has  already  incorporated  in  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  have  pride  in  It.  because  it 
is  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the  bill,  and 
it  was  accepted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  From  where  Is  the 
Senator  reading? 
Mr.  BEALL.  Prom  the  biU,  page  177. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  subsection? 
Mr.  BEALL.  Line  4,  section  (16) . 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ttiink  that  the  Sen- 
ator's Eouendmmt,  referring  to  imiform 
health  records,  was  a  good  one.  But  the 
problem  which  my  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed to  is  the  development  of  a  system 
which  anows  for  quick  retrieval  (A  medi- 
cal records  throughout  the  coxmtry.  For 
example,  a  doctor  treating  a  man  who  is 


injured  in  an  auto  aeddeoi  whfie  viaittBg 
in  California  could  gam  qolok  inlonn*- 
tlon  about  the  naedical  history  of  the  vle- 
tim  if  his  health  records  were  contained 
in  ft  system  designed  to  aUe^  »wif  t  loca- 
tion and  retrieval.  Tbe  most  obvlo«H 
example  would  be  through  ttw  use  d 
electronie  data  proceaslng  raethodt  in 
which  an  individual's  records  were  coded 
by  a  number  assigned  only  to  him. 

My  purpose  In  off  erli^  the  amendSKnt 
is  to  assure  that  we  dev^op  a  system 
whereby  we  would  hare  noi  only  a  staod- 
ardteation  of  medical  records  but  also 
vrould  have  the  aWllty  to  retrieve  the  in- 
formation contained  to  tlioee  records  In 
any  part  of  the  country. 

One  possible  example  wotild  be  to  use 
a  number  system  analogous  to  tiie  social 
security  number  so  that,  simply  by  em- 
ploying that  numbw,  a  doctor  in  Detroit 
could  obtain  the  medical  history  at  an 
accident  victim  who  might  live  in  an- 
other State. 

My  concern.  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
face  this  problem  directly,  by  making 
specific  reference  to  it  in  tlie  legislation. 
Tfte  language  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  does  not  do  so.  nor  does 
it  suggest  Einythlng  beyond  an  attempt 
to  allow  a&sessments  of  cost  and  dellrery 
questions  through  standardizing  recordi 
and  accounting  methods.  But  I  am  glad 
to  hear  tiiat  he  agrees  with  me  on  the 
need  for  the  program  I  have  described. 

Similarty,  although  there  is  other  lan- 
guage In  the  bin  which  speaks  ol  the  use 
of  advanced  technology,  there  is  nothing 
which  ties  the  two  concepts  together  to 
assure  that  the  retrieval  system  I  am  de- 
scribing wlU  be  developed.  I  beUwre  we 
should  make  this  a  matter  ol  high  prior- 
ity because  of  the  potential  it  ha*  to 
reduce  the  consequences  ol  emergency 
cases.  While  I  am  confident  that  the 
mandate  contained  In  the  blU  that  tech- 
nology be  applied  in  health  care  delivery 
could  be  read  to  aUow  the  development 
of  such  a  system,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bin  which  requires  or  encourages  it. 

In  fact,  because  of  the  great  problem 
of  assuring  privacy  and  confidentiality 
there  has  been  considerably  less  atten- 
tion focused  on  this  problem  than  is 
needed.  It  waa  this  factor  which  caused 
the  deans  ol  two  prominent  medical 
schools  in  CaUlomla  to  suggest  this 
amendment  to  me.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  both  had  read  this  biU 
and  the  report  and  felt  that  there  was 
not  adequate  provision  in  it  to  encourage 
the  study  required  to  develop  such  a 
system. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  agree  that  this  is  a  good 
idea.  If  the  Senator  wiU  refer  to  the  pre- 
ceding page,  page  176,  sutaeection  (IS), 
he  win  see  that  it  refers  to  the  "applica- 
tion of  aU  forms  ol  techPolOBy.  toclud- 
Ing  computers  and  other  electronic  de- 
vices, in  tiealth  care  dellrery." 

I  think  aU  these  systems  should  be 
used,  and  I  am  liappy  that  the  Senator 
from  California  agrees.  I  liave  no  objec- 
tion to  his  amendment.  I  am  sure  it  can 
be  incOTporated  Into  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, because  the  subject  matter,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  covered  in  the  Mil 
aa  reported  by  the  commolttee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendmoit. 
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Mr.  TUMNET. 


yteld 


re- 


Mr.  PrwktCBt.  X 
of  my  tlm*. 
X  jiaiA  kMck  tb« 

DMlndarof  »ytim».  

Dm     nUDBX3ZNO     OFFXCIB     (Mr. 
!,) .  AH  ttou  en  the  Mnewtment  hM 


TlM  gBMtlnn 


li  on  asreetng  to  the 
•f  the  Senator  from  Call- 
fomia. 
The  MoendmenC  we  agreed  to. 
The  PRSSODIMO  OFFSCESL  The  bUl 
la  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMIMICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  n^riMinAmant  to  the  deek; 

The  PRSEODINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Ihe  legieiatlve  elerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amcodment. 

Mr.  DOMOnCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlnwue  cooaent  that  fiirther  readlnc 
of  the  amendaunt  be  dlepgiaed  with. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoKS. 
The  amcodment  la  as  follows: 
Ob  pace  106,  strlk«  Unaa  12  tturougb  M,  aiut 
In  llaru  tlieraof.  t&Mrt  tb«  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  lioe.  Th«  a«cr«t»ry  may  main  granta 
mH  loana  to  eotnmuixlty  baalth  inalnt«nanca 
orgaolBBtlcma  (aa  (toflnad  tn  aeetlon  llOS) 
fitn  funda  appropriated  puranant  to  au- 
tborteatlona  undar  part  A  of  tbla  Act  for  tha 
puipoaas  daacrlbad  In  part  A  tn  amounta  not 
to  ojuaad  26  par  oantum  of  th«  amounta  ap- 
pioprlatad  undar  sueh  part.  Such  granta  and 
loans  irtiaU  ba  for  th«  aama  purpoaas,  and 
BObjact  to  tba  oame  conditions  and  Umlta- 
tj>>tii»  M  ar«  appllcabla  in  tba  caae  of  grants 
and  loana  to  bealth  malntananca  organtza- 
tlona  (aa  defined  in  section  1101)." 

On  page  107,  strike  Ilnaa  3  tbrougb  S,  and 
In  Uau  thareof,  tnsart  tbe  following: 

"(1)  The  term  'community  bealth  maln- 
tenJkaoe  organisation'  meana  a  public  or  pri- 
vate organization  operating  in  a  metropoli- 
tan area  wbicb — " 

On  page  132,  ime  24,  before  tba  word, 
■and",  inoart  "community  haaltb  mainte- 
nance organlcatlona". 

On  page  12S,  line  I,  strike  out  tbe  word, 
"either",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such  an 
organlaatlon";  on  line  31.  before  the  word 
"or",  inaert  'organizatlona,  community 
health  maintenance  organizations,". 

On  page  137,  Una  11.  strike  the  word,  "No". 
and  m  lieu  thereof  insert.  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  aaotion  1108.  no". 

Throughout  the  Mil.  wherever  the  word, 
"supplemisntal",  modiflea  the  term,  "health 
maintenance  organlaatlon ",  strike  tbe  word, 
"supplemental",  and  in  Ueu  thereof  Insert 
tbe  word,  "community". 

Mr.  DOMINXCBL  Mr.  President,  copies 
of  ».Ma  amendment  hare  been  furnished 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Masaachusetts,  as  I  un- 
dantand. 

Title  I  authorlzee  assistance  for  devel- 
ogoMnt  of  two  klndi  of  ortanizatlons 
which  iirovide  eomprabenslTe  health  care 
on  a  prepaid  basis — "health  mahite- 
nance  organlaattans"  and  "supplemental 
rMaltl  maintenanee  organisatioos."  The 
of  "health  matnfayianoe  or- 
is rastrioti've.  Organ IrAtlnns 
mMtlBg  that  deflnltkn  elaarly  oould  not 
surrife  wttlxmt  the  large  Federal  sub- 
sldttlea— $1,825  bUIlon  over  the  first  3 
jftiais  sill  Tim  Iwil  in  title  HL  The  defi&l- 
tlon  of  iinnilnmiiral  health  malnte- 
nanee  organlaatton"  is  flexible.  Oria- 
nJaations  meeting  that  definition  could  be 


aeoaomioally  viable  without  eoDttnuing 
Federal  subsidies.  Little,  if  any,  funds 
would  be  available  under  title  I  for  aa- 
ifl^^B»^^  %o  "aupplemental  health  maln- 
t-jin^w  organlEatlons."  This  amendment 
would  assure  that  25  percent  of  the  fiinds 
appropriated  under  title  I  would  be 
available  for  assistance  t«  "supplemen- 
tal health  matr*»"«^''*  organlaatlans." 
Part  A  of  atle  I  autbortses  $1,035  bil- 
lion over  3  years  for  grants  and  loans  for 
devtiopment  of  "health  maintenance  or- 
gaoiaatlona."  XTnder  tbe  definition  of 
"health  maintenance  orgsBilnkticD"  (see. 
1101(1))  only  closed  panel  group  prac- 
tloe-tyiw  organizations  would  qualify 
for  assistance.  Each  such  organization 
would  be  required  to  provide  a  long  list 
of  services  without  regard  to  the  needs 
of  its  enrollees  (sec.  1101(2) ) : 

Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital 
services;  | 

Home  health  services;    ' 
Diagnostic  laboratory,  and  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  radiologic  services; 

Preventive  health — including  but  not 
limited  to  voluntary  family  planning. 
Infertility  services,  and  preventive  den- 
tal care  for  children— and  early  disease 
detection  services; 

Emergency  health  services  rendered 
by  any  provider  of  health  care,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  shall  be  borne  by  the  en- 
rollee's  health  maintenance,  supple- 
mental health  mAintenance,  or  health 
service  organization; 

Provision  of  or  payment  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs — with  patterns  of  patient 
drug  utilization  under  continuous  sur- 
veillance, evaluation,  and  review  by  a 
clinical  pharmacist  whose  duties  shall 
Include  the  maintenance  of  a  drug  use 
profile  for  each  enrollee; 
Medical  social  services: 
Vision  care — except  for  eyeglasses 
which  shall  be  optional— as  provided  by 
a  physician  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  or  by 
an  optometrist  provided  such  services 
are  within  the  scope  of  his  license; 

Physical  medicine  and  rehabilitative 
services — including  physical  therapy; 

Mental  health  services  utilizing  exist- 
ing community  mental  health  centers 
on  a  priority  basis; 

Preventive  diagnostic  and  medical 
and  psychological  treatment  of  the 
abuse  of  or  addiction  to  alcohol  and 
drugs;  and 

Such  other  personal  health  services 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  are  nec- 
essary to  Insure  the  protection,  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  human  health. 

Part  B  of  title  I  authorizes  grants  and 
loans  for  development  of  "supplemental 
health  maintenance  organizations."  Un- 
der the  definition  of  "supplemental 
health  maintenance  organization"  (Sec. 
1109) .  individual  practice  type  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  closed  panel  group  prac- 
tice organizations  would  quaUfy  for  as- 
sistance. Rather  than  mandating  a  com- 
plete list  of  specific  services  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  definition  would  require  only 
that  each  such  organization  provide  to 
Ita  enrollees: 

All  those  haaltb  aervlosB  which  a  defined 
populatlOQ  might  reasonably  require  In  order 
to  be  matntatned  in  good  haaltb,  including 
aa  a  tn'"*'"'""'  emergency  oare.  Inpatient  boa- 


pltal  and  phyaiolan  oare,  ambulatory  phjM* 
clan  can,  and  outpatient  preventive  i 


But  part  B  contahis  no  separate  au- 
thorlaation  of  appropriatiocu  for  asslat- 
aoce  to  "supplemental  health  mainte> 
nance  organisations."  Btuh  organlsa- 
ttons  would  be  eligible  only  for  funds  left 
oyer  at  the  end  of  each  ftecal  year  after 
all  applications  for  de>«lopment  of 
"health  maintenanee  orgailisations"  un- 
der part  A  of  title  I  had  been  funded.  It 
la  unlikely  that  any  significant  amount 
of  funds  would  be  available  under  this 
provision. 

Tikis  amendment  would  do  two  things. 
First,  it  would  earmark  25  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  part  A  for  ap- 
plications filed  imder  part  B.  This  would 
Insure  that  some  funds  would  be  avail- 
able every  year  for  assistance  to  HMO^ 
meeting  the  more  flexlUe  definition  In 
part  B.  Second,  it  would  change  the  title, 
"Supplemental  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations." to  "Community  health 
maintenance  organizations."  This  would 
remove  the  implication  that  HMO's 
meeting  the  more  fiexible  definition  In 
part  B  are  Inferior. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  testimony 
in  the  hearing  record  was  that  in  order 
to  stimulate  competition  and  innovatlan 
in    developing    improved    methods    of 
health  care  delivery,  a  variety  of  orga- 
nizations— Including  those  where  physi- 
cians practice  In  Individual  rather  than 
group  settingcs — should  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. Among  the  witnesses  testifying 
to  that  effect  were  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the   Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care,  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Clinics, 
the  American  Hospital  Associatian,  tbe 
American     Medical     Association,    Blue 
(TroBS-Blue  Shield,  the  Group  Health  As- 
sociatian of  America — representing  the 
major    prepaid     group    practices — ^the 
American  Rehabilitation  Foimdatlon.  the 
Kaiser-Permanente        Foundation — ^the 
prototype  for  the  closed   panel  group 
practice   model — the   Nationsil   Medical 
Association,  and  the  Student  American 
Medical  Associatian. 

These  same  witnesses  testified  that  to 
require  each  HMO  to  provide  a  broad 
range  of  specific  services  would  Inhibit 
the  development  of  HMO's.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  benefit  package  should 
be  flexibly  defined  to  require  only  essen- 
tial minimum  aervlces,  and  beyond  that, 
whatever  services  were  required  by  the 
enrolled  population,  and  which  could  be 
furnished  without  making  premium  costs 
uncompetitive  with  other  providers,  Ths 
hearing  record  Indicates  that  few,  if  any, 
existing    prepaid    group    practices — In- 
cluding the  prototsTie  for  the  HMO  con- 
cept.  Kaiser   Permanente — provide  the 
range  of  services  which  would  be  man- 
dated in  this  bill.  Representatives  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Clinics 
and  Group  Health  Association  of  Amsr- 
ica,  who  are  Involved  In  HMO  type  medi- 
cal care  delivery,  tesUflad  strongly  that 
the  range  of  services  mandated  in  S.  3327 
was  too  broad,  and  would  stifie  HMO  de- 
velopment by  placing  them  at  a  severt 
disadvantage  In  competing  with  othff 
types  of  providers,  Including  the  insur- 
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industry.  They  felt  that  what 

teas  are  provided  beyond  certain  mlnl- 
HHim  services  should  be  dictated  by  the 
aUllty  of  the  HMO  to  provide  them,  and 
the  ability  of  the  enrollees  to  pay  for 
them.  This  view  was  oqiressod  by  wlt- 
nii —  for  the  An>-CIO,  which  ntpn- 
lants  probably  the  largest  single  group  of 
titUMrm  and  potential  HMO  enroUeea. 

Although  the  committee  refused  to 
modify  the  restrictive  deflnltton  of  HMO, 
It  added  the  more  flexible  definition  in 
part  B  of  title  I  as  an  intended  o<Hn- 
promise.  But  since  essentially  no  fund- 
ing would  be  available  for  HMO's  meet- 
ing this  flexible  definition,  it  Is  a  mean- 
ingless oompnmiise. 

This  amendment  would  not  distiui)  the 
definition  of  HMO  in  part  A  of  title  I. 
It  would  merely  assure  some  funding  for 
HMO'6  meeting  the  more  flexible  defini- 
tion in  part  B.  This  would  Increase  the 
opportunities  for  innovatl(m  in  devdop- 
ing  better  methods  at  health  care  de- 
livery. Such  HMO's  could  be  developed 
at  much  lower  cost  than  those  re<iuired 
to  meet  the  restrictive  organizational 
and  benefit  package  conditions  of  the 
part  A  definition.  Finally,  HMO's  quali- 
fying under  the  more  fiexible  definition 
would  not  be  dependent  on  the  perma- 
nent operating  subsidies — provided  for 
In  Section  114&— vrithout  t^iich  HMO's 
established  under  part  A  could  not  sur- 
vive. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated  in 
my  Individual  views  in  the  committee 
report  on  8.  3327,  and  during  the  course 
of  this  debate,  I  feel  strongly  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  authorize 
more  than  $1  billion  to  develop  HMO's 
which  will  have  virtually  no  chance  to 
erer  become  economically  viable.  If  we 
are  really  serious  about  improving  our 
herith  care  delivery  system,  we  should 
provide  assistance  to  develop  HMO's 
which  will  be  able  to  compete  on  their 
own  without  massive  permanent  Federal 
subsidies.  This  amendment  would  assure 
that  part  of  this  money  will  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  I  hope  my  colleagues  win 
support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  which  I  have  submitted  and 
Is  now  at  the  desk  may  be  considered 
en  bloc  because  it  is  all  part  of  the  same 
package. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  work  it 
out  with  the  Senator,  I  have  noted  that. 
tod  I  would  suggest  that  he  make  bis 
unanimous  ccmsent  request  apply  to  the 
title  and  all  other  incidental  amend- 
ments which  flow  from  the  first.  I  do  not 
know  but  what  we  may  have  some  feel- 
ing, even  If  the  Senator's  amendment 
should  carry  respeetlng  what  he  would 
call  these  health  organizations,  but  I  do 
not  expect  that  we  would  have  any  prob- 
lem about  it,  but  I  think  it  should  not 
Just  go  with  the  substantive  amendment 
which  the  Senator  is  making.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  doing  that? 

Vx.  DOMINICK.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
nuxUfy  it  to  leave  it  as  the  supplemental 
bealth  maintenance  organization,  if  that 
1*  what  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  do  not  want  to  foreclose 
^  Senator.  I  just  suggest  in  dividing 
the  vote  that  we  divide  it  between  the 
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amendment  cm  page  106  and  all  the 
atiyar  amendments  being  considered  en 
Uoc,  and  the  one  on  paie  10$.  That  is 
Jual  a  praetioal  war  to  get  at  what  may 
result  from  adoptian  or  rejection  of  the 
oae  on  page  10€.  It  may  still  be  a  good 
idea  to  call  It  a  community  health  main- 
tenanoe  organization,  even  if  the  Sena- 
tor loses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  lose  the  first  part, 
I  do  not  care  a  hoot  about  the  rest  of  it. 
That  Is  the  point  I  am  making.  Ihe  flnt 
part  is  the  kqr.  The  remainder  merely 
substitutes  the  title  "Comnmnlty  Health 
Maintenance  Organization"  for  the  pres- 
ent tiUe,  "Supplemental  Health  Main- 
tenance Organization."  It  would  have  no 
substantive  effect;  it  would  just  remove 
the  implication  that  such  HMO's  are 
Infwior.  

iir.  JAVTTS.  Does  the  Senator  mind 
severing  the  amendment  as  to  pages  106 
and  107  and  all  those  that  follow? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  ask 
that  all  of  the  am«idment  which  I  have 
previously  sulmiitted  be  stricken,  start- 
ing with  the  words  "on  page  107,"  line  1, 
and  continuing  on  through  the  balance 
of  the  amendment,  leaving  only  section 
1108  on  page  106. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  DOMINXCK.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  word 
"community"  be  transferred  to  the  "sup- 
plemental" in  the  first  line  so  that  sec- 
tion 1108  would  read,  "The  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to  the  community 
health  maintenance  organizations." 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFTTCKR.  The  Sen- 
ator may  modify  his  amendment  accard- 
intdy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  amendment  would  make  no 
changes  In  the  deflnltionB  of  HMO  or 
supplemental  HMD  which  are  preaently 
in  the  bill.  It  would  just  assume  that  26 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
title  I  would  be  available  for  the  more 
flexible  definition.  Under  that  deflnltton, 
supplemental  HMO's  would  be  requUrBd 
to  provide  comprehensive  medical  aerr- 
Ices.  But  they  would  not  be  locked  into 
a  long  list  of  specific  services  as  the  other 
definition  mandates. 

Hxe  supplemental  health  maintenance 
organliatlnn  deflnltian  would  reouire 
that  each  such  organization  provide  for 
its  enrollees  "aU  those  health  servleea 
which  a  defined  population  nxiijit  rea- 
sonably require  in  order  to  be  maic- 
tained  in  good  health.  Including  as  a 
minimum  pmnrgwiry  care,  inpt^ent  hos- 
pital and  physician  care,  ambulatory 
physician  care,  and  outpatiant  prevan- 
tlve  services," 

It  would  strike  me  that  sinoe  we  are 
trying  as  best  we  can  to  find  improved 
delivery  systuns.  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  sure  that  some  of  tbe  money  au- 
thorized oan  be  used  for  Innovation, 
rattier  than  to  promote  one  narrow  or- 
ganizational form.  This  amendment 
would  earmark  up  to  26  percent  of  the 
f \mxls  appropriated  under  title  I  for  the 
Secretai7.  in  his  dlsorstkNi.  to  oee  in 
funding  supplemental  HMO's.  It  is  «a- 
tirely  possible  that  he  may  not  want  to 
use  any.  in  which  case  the  whole  amount 


still  goes  to  the  closed  panel  group  piao- 
ttos  type  HMO's.  But  he  has  the  opttosi. 

Mr.  PraaHtettt,  I  auggsst  ths  absanes  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  own 
amendmet,  which  I  hav«  already  mo«- 
fled  twice,  so  that  In  sectioB  1108,  in  the 
fourth  line,  the  figure  "26"  be  changed 
to  "17.5  percent'* 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Mew  Tortc  and  witH  the  Senator 
trom  BiMsaehusettB.  And  it  is  my  iBider- 
standing  that  this  iHIl  mate  avaflhUe 
17.6  percent  of  the  fatuls  ammipriatcd 
under  title  I  of  this  bill,  to  supidflmental 
health  maintenance  organizations,  as  de- 
fined in  part  B  of  title  I. 

It  would  be  agreeable  with  me  if  it  Is 
agreeable  with  him. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  aaid.  It  is  en- 
tirely agreeftble  to  me,  alttiough  I  bdieve 
that  the  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions of  a  classic  character  described  In 
the  bill  are  vital  to  the  future  provision 
of  health  care  for  all  tiie  American  peo- 
ple. I  also  believe  that  the  supplemental 
health  maintenance  organization  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  Improve  its  worth  and 
It  is  defined  under  the  bill  as  qualified 
under  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  provision  now 
being  made  for  its  having  a  cdiance  to 
prove  its  worth  is  an  appropriate  one  and 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  PresidCTt,  I  am 
reluctant  about  this  amendment  which 
will  support  the  status  quo  In  health  care, 
but  we  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBB.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVri'S.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FBHXUDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDlliO  OFFICBSL  Without 
ohjsction,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Prasideaat,  I  send 
to  the  deak  an  amenrtmsnt  en  b^iaU  of 
tbe  disttngulahod  nsnatns  tnm  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Co<H>«a)  and  myarif. 

"Hie  PBJBBIDniO  OFFICBi.  Tbe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amatdmsDt  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  ISA.  beginning  with  line  4,  aUlke 
aU  laognage  tiBxMigb  Uaa  7. 

On  page  164.  beginning  with  Una  14  st*Ue 
aU  language  througb  Una  ao  and  aubatttute 
rcH*  (c)  p«c9  1S4  line  8  (b) . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presidmt.  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  brief  explwiatton  of  the 
eunendment.  TMa  is  something  I  have 
been  eonoemed  about  and  it  la  some- 
ttiing  that  the  Senatior  from  Ksataeky 
has  been  eoncenied  about.  I  refer  to  the 
penalty  seetikm,  seetioii  1088.  starting  at 
page  162  of  tite  bilL  It  gives  the  Ccaoa- 
misiion,  aa  I  pcdntad  OHft  In  my 
ment,  a  great  deal  of  power.  Fori 
the  Cfloamlaslon  would  have  tbs  power  to 
resolve  the  oertlfleatiaD  of  any  mm- 
oomplying  provider,  making  it  tneHgible 
for  Federal  assistance.  It  could  require 
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enl  iundfl  it  had  received.  It  could  go 
toto  court  to  aeek  an  injunction  against 
practices  It  conaldered  dangerous.  It 
could  Institute  criminal  proceedtags 
against  providers  for  knowingly  filing 

ThiT'^uld  be  enough  enforcemmt 
Dower.  Yet  the  Commlssl<«  also  has  the 
nower  to  "aasess"  civil  penalties  up  to 
$10,000  for  each  violation.  This  concerns 
me  primarily  because  there  are  no  pro- 
cedural safeguard*.  No  hearing  require- 
ments, no  protection  of  due  process  rights 
whatsoever.  In  criminal  proceedings 
under  the  criminal  penalty  provl^on 
these  rights  would  be  protected  by  the 

*°I^pe  the  manager  of  the  biU  shares 
our  concern  and  will  accept  this  amend- 

ment.  _         ,    . 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 

to  Join  with  Senator  Domikick  In  pro- 
Doslng  the  amaidment  to  strike  the  sec- 
tion which  would  impose  mandatory  dvll 
penalties  up  to  $10,000. 

I  do  not  condone  any  mismanagement 
or  wrongdoing.  But  the  imposition  of 
mandatory   civil  penalties   on   »^one. 
without  a  hearing,  without  trial,  without 
due  process,  fundamental  in  our  system 
of  law.  Is  unjust.  This  practice  of  fixing 
civil  penalties,  to  be  administered  often 
arbitrarily,  is  growing  too  common  in 
legislation  being  enacted.  It  should  never 
be  done,  and  should  be  repealed  wher- 
ever enacted  In  all  previous  legislation.  It 
Is  unfair  and  contrary  to  all  we  have 
claimed  a*  due  process  and  fairness  under 
our  system  of  Justice.  . .     ^         ,„ 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  again, 
I  accept  this  amendment.  We  were  try- 
ing not  to  have  the  Commission  Itself 
act  on  these  cases,  but  to  set  off  a  mg- 
gering  device,  as  has  been  done  in  other 
administrative  agencies.  We  have  taken 
that  approach  from  other  administrative 

agencies.  . 

However,  there  are  other  means  to  as- 
sure prosecution  under  these  provisions. 
I  am  wUling  to  take  the  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  is  a  distinguished 
legal  craftsman,  about  this  matter. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Vt.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  X  feel  there  is  a  reason 
for  the  civil  penalty.  Sometimes  we  pre- 
fer it  to  a  criminal  penalty.  The  criminal 
penalty  remains  respecting  false  state- 
ments under  the  amendment  of  Senator 
CooPiR.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  matter  we 
should  aUow  to  Impede  the  PJ^tms  of 
the  bill.  Therefore.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  and  I  hope  the  Senate  accepts 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  8.  3327 
tmdertakes  an  ambitious  strategy  to 
change  what  Is  preeentiy  constituted  as 
our  health-care  delivery  system  It  Is  a 
strategy  which  continues  and  expands 
li^deral  Intervention  In  health  care. 

There  Is  much  to  be  questioned  In  S. 
S327,  but  I  am  more  vitally  concerned 
with'  the  strategic  choice  which  S.  3327 
represents,  •nils  legislation  raises  the 
basic  policy  issue  of  whether  the  Oov- 
«rnment  should  vlsualtoe  HMO's  as  be- 
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Ing  In  the  private  competitive  sector  to 
the  same  extent  as,  for  example.  Insur- 
ance companies  and  conventional  f««- 
for-service  medical  groups,  thus  exhibit- 
ing all  the  diversity  of  jgwnsorship  and 
organisational  form  characteristic  of  the 
American  economy,  or  whether  HMO's 
should  be  established  as  federally  spon- 
sored organizations  subject  to  Govern- 
ment direction  and  regulation. 

EvidHitly.  the  sponsors  of  this 
biU  have  chosen  the  latter  strategy. 

Evidently,  the  sponsors  of  S  3327 
strongly  believe  that  only  through  a  mas- 
sive and  expanded  Federal  involvement 
in  health  care  will  we  ever  succeed  in 
controlling  health  costs  and  developing 
a   more   effective    health-care    deUvery 

system.  ^       ^     i  _„ 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  such  a  strategy 
will  not  solve  the  problems  but  only  in- 
crease them.  ^  i  ,„ 
What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  strategy 
which  minimizes  Federal  intervention 
and  regulation  and  maximizes  the  oppor- 
tvmlty  for  self -regulation. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  is  competition  where  poor 
products,  poor  organization,  poor  lead- 
ership can  be  eliminated.  In  health 
care  we  need  a  system  which  encourages 
competition  to  achieve  the  same  results. 
Massive  Federal  Involvement  will  not 
change  appreciably  the  health-care  de- 
Uvery system  nor  reduce  costs. 

If  we  are  to  truly  serve  the  consumer. 
Congress  should  develop  a  health-care 
system  which  the  consumer  can  regulate 
through  choice.  Establishing  a  system 
In  which  consumers  participate  does  not 
g\iarantee  efficiency,  nor  change.  What  is 
needed  is  a  system  which  actually  per- 
mits consumers  to  force  change  through 
the  real  act  of  economic  choice. 

In  essence,  then,  I  beUeve  in  adopting 
a  strategy  which  emphasizes  competi- 
tion in  the  health-care  system. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Health  Main- 
tenance Organization  and  Resoiu^^es  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  to  cosponsor.  I  think  this  may 
well  be  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces 
of  health  legislation  considered  by  the 
Congress  in  this  decade.  Proposed  na- 
tional health  Insurance  legislation  ad- 
dresses itself,  primarily,  to  the  financing 
of  health  care.  This  legislation  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  equally  Important  problem 
of  delivering  that  care  to  the  people. 

The  bill  should  make  it  possible  to 
achieve  the  objectives  noted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  making  a  health  maintenance 
organization   available   throughout   the 
United  States.  Unf  ortimately,  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  administTation  to 
support  that  objective  has  been  found^ 
through  extensive  hearings,  to  fall  short 
of  the  mark.  This  bill  should  give  us  the 
mechanisms  to  make  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations a  reality. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bUl  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  Institute  of  Interdisciplinary  Studies, 
to  my  own  State  of  Mirmesota,  has  been 
a  leading  force  to  the  development  of  the 
health  matotenance  organization  strat- 
egy. This  organization,  headed  by  my 
good  friend.  Dr.  Paul  Ellwood.  was  to- 


strumental  in  persuadtof  the  admin- 
istration to  adopt  the  health  mate, 
tenance  strategy.  Since  then,  throuib 
testimony  before  the  Health  Subcomntt. 
tee,  and  to  consultation  with  memben 
and  staff  of  the  subcommittee.  Dr.  BD< 
wood  and  his  excellent  Interdlsciplinaiy 
team  have  provided  an  Invaluat^  re- 
source m  devel(H>ing  the  approach  whkh 
is  reflected  in  this  legislation.  The  health 
services  research  team  at  the  Institute  In- 
cludes a  physician-economist,  two  law- 
yers, a  psychologist,  a  biostatistician.  sod 
a  theoretical  physicist. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  reflects 
the   substance   of    my   proposed  Com- 
munity Medictoe  Act,  S.  1301.  My  Ull 
seeks   to  engage  medical  schools  sod 
teaching   hospitals   to   the   delivery  of 
health  services  to  underserved  popula- 
tions through  health  matotenance  wga- 
nizations.  Thus,  it  has  two  objectives:  to 
improve  the  quality   and  relevance  of 
medical  education,  and  to  Improve  tbe 
level  of  services  to  those  whom  the  pres- 
ent delivery  system  has  left  behind.  The 
provisioiis  for  area  health  education  and 
service  centers  to  the  bill  should  achieve 
the  same  objectives. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  this  biU 
will  make  it  possible  for  high  quality, 
comprehensive,  medical  services  to  be 
brought  to  citizens  in  our  rural  areas 
who  have  tocreaslngly  been  denied  such 


care. 

I  am  greatly  encoiu-aged  by  the  possi- 
bility that  enactment  of  this  legislatloD 
will  contribute  to  the  control  of  health 
care  costs.  As  we  all  know,  these  haw 
been  skyrocketing.  Experts  agree  that 
group  prsujtice,  emphasiztog  preventive 
care  and  early  detection  of  disease,  can 
help  to  cut  the  costs  of  medical  care, 
while  not  sacriflctog  quality.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  a  significant  Innovatkn 
to  the  form  of  a  quality  health  caie 
commission.  This  commission  should  be 
able  to  lead  the  way  to  the  develoiaiient 
of  new  measures  and  standards  to  moni- 
tor and  improve  the  quality  of  care.  Tlie 
Institute  for  Interdisciplinary  Studies  in 
Minneapolis  contributed  significantly  to 
the  development  of  these  features  to  the 
bill. 

There  is  a  rapidly  growtog  consensus 
on  the  advantages  of  using  health  mato- 
tenance orgaiUzatiCHis  as  a  means  for 
delivertog  health  care.  We  have  such  » 
plan  operating  very  successfully  to  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  and  another  excellent  plan 
serving  the  northern  MlnnesoU  com- 
munities of  Hlbblng  and  Virginia.  JHie 
experience  to  our  State  amply  3U8«»" 
the  reUance  that  this  bill  places  on  heath 
matotenance   organizations   as  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  Improved  healtn 
delivery.  ^^,    ,    „ 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  Is  an 
exceUent  bill  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  who  has 
worked  so  hard  and  so  effectively  « 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
deserves  our  congratulations  and  our 
appreciation.  I  am  proud  of  niycon- 
tribution  and  that  of  a  numbff  « 
outstandtog  Mlnnesotans  to  this  MI.  i 
hope  it  will  be  approved  and  actea  on 
promptly  by  the  House. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  « J"" 
great  pleasure  that  I  speak  to  support  oi 


•  3S27  the  Health  MaiBtaSkance  Orga- 
niaation  and  Resources  Development  Act 

AS  a  member  ot  the  Health  SubcoBk- 
Bilttee  on  the  Senate  Canmittee  on  Labor 
nd  Public  Welfare.  I  took  part  to  the 
tancthy  and  to-depth  public  bearings  on 
ST  legislation  which  started  over  a  year 
uo  The  testimony  given  inrtinntxl  that 
^tere  is  a  gz«at  need  to  this  country  for 
gPTP*  type  of  Federal  support  to  improve 
ths  present  health  care  deliveiy  system. 
iBdeed,  if  there  was  one  underlying 
tbfftit.  to  all  of  the  hearings,  it  is  the 
great  need  of  facilities  In  which  all  of  our 
eUliens  can  find  available  service  both 
for  preventative  and  curative  medical 
care.  And  we  woijld  be  remiss  if  we  did 
not  admit  that  medical  care  to  this  coun- 
try turns  around  a  person's  ability  to  pay. 

I  am  proud  that  one  of  the  models  used 
for  a  vital,  innovative  quality  health 
matotenance  organization  was  the  Rhode 
Island  Group  Health  Association. 

Hiis  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing these  medical  needs.  I  am  glad,  too, 
that  It  tocorporates  some  of  the  ideas 
contatoed  to  my  own  minimum  health 
care  blU  S.  703.  It  is  my  hope  that  It  will 
soon  become  public  law  and  also  become 
meaningly  ftmded.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY".  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
qoortmi  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
otaiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


fidered.!  ordered  to  a  third  wmhUtib.  nad 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  While  we  are  wait- 
ing, could  I  pass  some  unobjected-to 
items  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  no  objection. 


THE  CALENDAR 


(^H'l'^y  PETTY  OSnCER  JUDGE  P. 
OLIVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  178)  to  rvfer 
the  bill  (S.  272)  entitled  "A  l^  f w  the 
relief  of  Chief  Petty  OOcex  Judge  P. 
Ohver.  United  States  JTavy.  and  his  wife. 
Thelma  P.  caiver"  to  the  Chief  Camml»- 
sioner  of  the  tJJB.  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereoD  was  coDsidered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

JlMdoed,  Th»t  tte  bOl  (B.  arai)  •ntttlad 
"A  bm  for  tb«  nltaC  at  Cbitt  FMty  OAoar 
JudgB  P.  OUTer.  Uim«d  atatM  Ksvy.  and  hla 
wUe.  TlMlma  P.  OUver",  sow  pwullng  in  Um 
3«aate.  tog«tb*r  with  ail  aoeompanytDg  pa- 
pers, iB  referrad  to  tbe  cauef  CatnmlMrtnnT 
ot  th«  United  States  Court  at  Claims.  Tlia 
Chief  Commissioner  shsU  yiotwed  with  tbe 
same  in  Aceordanoe  wltb  tbe  provlstons  of 
aeetlons  1483  and  2506  of  title  S8.  United 
States  Code,  and  report  tbereon  to  tbe  Senate 
at  tbe  earliest  practicable  date,  glvtog  aucb 
flxullngs  of  fact  and  ooncluslona  tbereon  as 
sbaU  be  sufflclent  to  Inform  tbe  CoDgreaa  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  tbe  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  tbe  United 
States,  or  a  gratuity,  and  tbe  amount.  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  tbe  United 
States  to  tbe  claimant. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  all  Items  on  page 
13  of  the  calendar  aiwl  the  first  item  on 
page  13  of  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  1109. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHEYENNE-ARAPABO  TRIBES  OF 
OKLABOMA 

The  bm  (H.R.  6575)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  now  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma",  approved 
October  31, 1967  (81  Stat.  337)  was  con- 


DATRONICS  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  857)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  39S3)  entiUed  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Datronics  Engineers.  Inc."  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  there- 
on was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

Reaotved.  that  tbe  bill  (B.  306S)  entitled 
"A  bm  tor  tbe  relief  of  Datronics  Bnglneers, 
Inc.".  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
wltb  an  tbe  accompanying  papers,  la  re- 
ferred to  tbe  Chief  Commlsartoner  ot  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims;  and  the 
Cblef  Commissioner  shall  proceed  wltb  the 
same  In  accordance  wltb  tbe  prorlslons  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  report  tbereon  to  the  Ben- 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  tbereon 
as  shall  be  sufflclent  to  Inform  tbe  Congress 
of  tbe  nature  and  character  of  tbe  demand 
as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  tbe 
United  States,  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount, 
if  any,  legally  or  aqultabty  due  from  tbe 
United  States  to  tbe  claimant. 

Tbe  Cblef  Comimlssloner  is  spectocally  re- 
quested to  determine  tbe  exp«n«es.  damages, 
and  losses  of  tbe  claimant  to  Whteb  claim- 
ant is  entitled  by  way  of  equitable  or  legal 
reUef  attrtbntable  In  wbol«  or  In  part,  di- 
rectly or  tndlTBOtly,  to  tranotattona  wltb  tbe 
United  Statee  Nary  under  cMitract  numbered 
NBT  48950  awanted  on  July  19,  1963. 

The  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  waives 
tbe  defense  of  lack  of  ptlvity  between  the 
United  States  and  the  claimant  as  a  bar  to 
relief  or  entertainment  of  a  claim  for  rAlef 
oommencad  under  tbla  reaolutkm. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldei^  I  will 
ask  that  we  stop  at  Calendar  No.  1111. 
and  we  wUl  proceed  with  them  later. 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION AND  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  (S.  3327)  to  amend 


the  BMhllc  Health  Senrloe  Act  •to  pzvvkls 
aartilaDoe  and  eneoaragement  far  the  «»• 
tabllstamsnt  and  exi»smslan  at  healttt 
mahxteiaoce  oxsanlMttana.  haatth  care 
rMDoma,  *t^  th^t  wtahlWi  ■■■"♦•-  of  a 
Quality  Health  Can  Commlakn,  sad  lor 
other  purpoass. 

The  PBKBTT>TWO  Ol^TiCAU  ACr. 
OBAVBt.) .  The  committee  amfladment  Is 
open  to  further  uncndment. 

Mr.  MONDALB.  Mr.  -Prntau/i,  I  BBOA 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  KOd  adc 
unanimous  ooosent  that  lis  reading  be 
dJg)ensed  with.  

Ihe  FRBSUHNG  OFFICER.  Wlthest 
objeotioa.  It  is  so  urdepsd.  axMl  ttie 
amendment  will  be  printed  to  the 
Rscoto. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  139,  between  Ilnea  a  and  8,  In- 
sert tbe  f oDowlng : 

"Pait  P — Sracui.  Pbojsct  OaAjrrs  To  Facili- 

TATS  HEALTH  SasTlC^  IX  NoVKXnmPOUTAJi 

Ajbas 

"Sac.  1180.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  autharlaed 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  wltb  any  pub- 
lic or  nonprcAt  private  entity  (wtaleta  other- 
wise may  not  be  eligible  for  granta  or  aa> 
statance  under  this  Utle)  to  study,  initiate, 
and  evaluate  projecu  for  tbe  deUvery,  or  to 
facilitate  tbe  delivery,  in  nonmetropoUtan 
areas  of  ocnnprebenalve  bealtb  aarrices  on  a 
prepaid  basis. 

"(b)  There  are  autborlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  cairy  out  tbe  provlstona  of  tbla  sec- 
tion 88.000.000  for  tbe  flaeal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973:  aexMOAOO  fbr  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  90.  1974;  and  85.000.000  fbr  tb* 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1975. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  intended  to  assist  bi  the 
deveiopmoit  of  health  service  organiza- 
tions in  rural  areas.  Tlie  bill,  S.  3327,  al- 
ready recognizes  that  tbe  more  sparsely 
popidated  areas  of  the  Nation  face  spe- 
cial Impediments  In  moving  towanl  pre- 
paid health  vAblds.  Therefc«^,  It  author- 
izes health  service  organizations  ^or  noo- 
metropoUtan  areas  with  somewhat  more 
flexible  requirements  than  for  tbe 
"standard"  health  maintenance  organl- 
satkm. 

Tbe  Impediments  to  estaUlahlng  rural 
programs  Inchide  ge<«raphlcally  larger 
service  areas  reauired  for  an  enrolled 
population  which  can  support  ctRnpre- 
henstve  care  arrangements:  the  relative 
scarcity  of  multispedalty  medlol  groups 
in  rural  settings;  tbe  aversloD  that  farm- 
ers and  other  rural  people  with  trregnlar 
income  may  have  to  the  prepayment 
approach  to  medical  care;  and  the  short- 
age of  local  leadership  prepared  to  as- 
sume responsibility  lor  the  dev<^pment 
of  prepaid  group  practice  arrangements. 

Scarcity  of  leadership  Is  of  course  cru- 
cial. There  Istio  apparent  lack  ot  leader- 
ship potential  among  rural  people.  But 
rural  leadership  on  health  problems 
tends  to  be  latent  and  often  must  be 
mobfllBed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  In  contrast, 
urban  areas  more  often  have  Institu- 
ttanaUzed  leadership,  reia-esented  by  spe- 
cialized offices  and  personnd  devoted 
full-time  to  health  matters. 

In  view  of  these  unique  problems  fac- 
ing nonmetropoUtan  areas,  we  must 
make  special  arrangements  to  assure  that 
the  developmental  efforts  needed  for 
rural  programs  wUl  be  supported  ade- 
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auatrty.  We  should,  tberefore,  tateftdl 
•dvantacc  <rf  »ny  poblte  and  noagrott 
flctltles  which  have  apedal  ooneerti  axid 
oompetttnee  in  mrri  toeiath.  Tliey  eowld 
take  inlttettvw  u  veU  as  sttmujmtc  other 
indirkbuils  ■nd  bpoup*  toto  •etton.  Un- 
less this  Is  d<me,  the  acc«tei»ted  thnist 
in  S.  3M1  tewwxl  health  metoteoance 
ornnizatknt  m  the  dominant  naeMs  »» 
rerfiapln*  health  4eUvery  in  the  United 
SUtea  xaey  lea*e  rurai  areas  eren  fur- 
ther behind  than  they  are  now. 

My  amendment  is  deeigned  to  inmire 
access  to  funding  for  any  pubUc  or  non- 
profit private  entity  which  is  In  a  poei- 
tlon  to  contribute  to  the  development— 
but  not  operation— of   prepaid  health 
services  In  the  more  sparsely  popiUated. 
nonmetropoUtan    areas    of    the   Unltea 
sutes  Under  my  amendment,  an  orga- 
nizaUon  would  be  eligible  for  funding  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  was  organized  on 
a  national.  State,  or  local— that  te.  health 
service  area^basls.  In  rural  semi^s.  we 
may  need  to  rely  InltiaUy  upon  State  and 
national  agencies  to  work  cooperatively 
wltii  local  leadership  toward  estabUsh- 
ment  of  health  service  organisations. 

Under  my  amendment,  an  entity  would 
be  eligible  for  funding  If  It  was  not  pre- 
pared to  move  direcUy  toward  operation 
of  a  health  service  organization,  but  In- 
stead was  engaged  in  a  project  that 
would   facilitate   the  eventual  creation 
of  a  health  service  organization  In  a  par- 
Ucular  nonmetropoUtan  setting^Por  ex- 
ample, an  organlsatioo  now  serving  as  a 
watchdog  for  rural  areae-keeplng  tracfc 
of  emerging  programs,  poUcies,  and  prac- 
tices and  informing  local  groups  of  such 
developments-might  Qualify  for  fund- 
ing   It  would  not,  however,  be  eligible 
for  funding,  under  this  amendment,  for 
operation  as  an  HSO,  but  only  for  as- 
sistance in  the  planning  and  develop- 
mental phase. 

We  cannot  anticipate  at  thU  time  the 
range  of  entities  Uiat  might  contribute 
in  a  significant  way  toward  rural-based 
prepaid,  comprehensive  health  care  sys- 
tems The  important  consideration  is  that 
we  not  restiict  the  financial  a»«l«<*nce 
in  this  bill  to  locally  baaed  organizatims 
that  are  prepared  to  move  directly  to  the 
operation  of  health  service  organizations. 
My  amendment  would  assure  access  to 
funding  to  entitles  promising  to  promote 
i^Srelndirect  routes  toward  Uie  estab- 
lishment   of    prepaid,    comprehensive 
health  care  arrangements  In  nonmetro- 
noUtan  areas,  m  view  of  the  present  im- 
pediments, these  may  be  the  only  courses 

to  follow.  .        f 

In  other  words,  what  this  auMiidinent 
is  designed  to  do  la  to  make  cert^  that 
provisions  of  the  pending  legidatkm  are 
Realistically  adapted  to  the  problems  ^t 
are  faced  in  rural  areas,  where  there  may 
not  be  any  of  the  type  of  organizational 
structures  one  mUht  expect  to  find  ini- 
tially in  urt)an  areas. 

I  do  not  ttxlnk  It  is  a  controvwidal 
amendment.  I  would  hope  the  committee 

could  accept  It.  ,     ..  , 

Mr  JAVrrS.  B4r.  President,  I  am  going 

to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouonim  for 
one  very  good  reason^I  have  not  seen 
the  amendment.  It  Is  being  printed. 
I  have  Just  been  handed  a  copy  of  it 


Mr  BKNlfKDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment.  It  wjould 
permit  In  rural  America  those  public  or 
private,  nonprofit  organizations  which 
have  been  forced  either  at  the  nattoiial 
or  Stote  or  local  levd  to  provide  t^- 
nlcsl  kinds  of  assistance  to  help  with 
tbe  development  of  HSO'i. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  aenator  is  oot- 
rect.  It  is  not  controverslftl.  It  la  simply 
to  make  the  provisions  of  this  bill  more 
adaptable  to  rural  situations. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  would  he  leave  out 
the  provision  for  the  money?  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Coiorado  <Mr.  Domiwick) 
Is  right.  This  is  a  multlbUllon-doUar 
program.  We  come  in  here  suddenly  with 
$1S  million.  Why  cannot  we  make  them 
eligible  for  grants  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  Interpret  it 
to  mean  that  they  would  be  eligible  un- 
der various  existing  provisions  for  de- 
velopment and  formulation  grants.  That 
Is  what  we  want  to  do— permit  these 
groups  to  help  In  the  development  and 
formulation  of  health  service  organiza- 
tions. , 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  modify  my  amendment  by  deleting 
subsection  <b)  which  oco tains  ^seciflc 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appreciated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  Ik  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows 


On  page  139,  between  lines  3  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 
"Pa«t  F — BnciAL  PaoJ*CT  OaANTB  To  Paciu- 

TATX  HIALTH  SEKVICT3  IN  NON»«rniOPOLITAN 

Akxas 

"Bwc.  liao.  {»)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  make  granU  to  or  contracts  with  any 
pubUo  or  nonprofit  private  entity  (which 
otherwlae  may  not  be  eligible  for  grants  or 
aaslstanoe  under  thia  title)  to  study,  initiate, 
and  evaluate  project*  for  the  ddlvery.  or  to 
facUltate  the  delivery,  la  nonmetropoUtan 
areas  of  oomprehenslve  health  eervloee  on  a 
prepaid  basiii. 

The     PRESZDINO     OFFICER.     The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 
The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

agreed  to.  ^^ 

The  PRKSIDINa  OWICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  U  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  suiaetltute.  as  amended. 

Mr.  KENNKDY.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  staff 
may  be  allowed  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections in  order  to  coordinate  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment.  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSPIEXI5.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage.  Ttils  is 
an  important  bill.  This  Is  one  of  the  few 
times  when  the  leadership  has  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 


The  queetton  Is  on  tiic  engroeuaeot 
and  third  reading  of  the  bUL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eogromtt 
for  a  third  reading,  and  wae  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  W 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  ffiiall  it  pass?  The  yees  aad 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMQffCK.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  go  to  a  vote,  I  Just  wish  to  make  • 
brief  statement.  I  appreciate  very  nueb 
the  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Massadra- 
setts  In  taking  the  second  amendment 
I  want  to  repeat  that  I  believe,  tf  we  had 
had  a  full  membership  here,  61  Senaton 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  my  amend- 
ment. However,  adoption  of  the  other 
amendment  cures  a  part  dt  the  proUen. 
I  am  probably  going  to  vote  "yea"  qq 
final  passage,  even  though  I  have  strong 
reservations  about  porU«His  of  it. 

In  addition  to  my  specific  concerns 
about  the  restrictive  definition  of  HMO, 
the  broad  powers  of  the  quality  commis- 
sion, and  the  massive  permanent  capita- 
tion subsidies,  I  would  like  to  reem;*a- 
size  the  two  basic  problems  I  see  with 
its  approach. 

First,  it  is  unrealistic,  both  in  tenns 
of  cost  and  scope.  It  authorizes  man 
than  $5  billion  over  the  first  3  years.  It 
tries  to  do  too  many  things  other  than 
improve  the  health  care  deUvery  system. 
The  development  of  a  more  efficient  and 
accessible  delivery  system  Is  in  Itsdf  a 
formidable  task  for  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation. To  the  extent  tiiat  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  do  more,  such  as  direct  financ- 
ing of  medical  care  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Its  chances  of  Improving  the 
delivery  system  sire  diminished. 

Second,  It  is  a  promotional  bill,  rather 
than  an  assistance  bill.  It  does  not  ob- 
jectively attempt  to  improve  thedelivaT 
system.  It  is  designed  Instead  to  prooiote 
one  particular  form  of  health  eare  oe- 
livery— closed  paiiel  groap  practice,  ena 
one  particular  financhig  mechanism- 
direct  payments  to  health  providers  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  a  la  national 
health  insurance. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  will  vote  f  ot  the 
bill  because  I  think  it  addresses  some 
important  health  care  problems,  art  i 
hope  that  if  this  bill  does  not  pass  ttie 
House  and  go  through  conference  ana 
back  to  the  various  bodies  before  we 
adjourn,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
improve  it  next  year,  so  that  It  will  rw- 
reeent  a  realistic  effort  t»  imi»we  tae 
health  care  delivery  system. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Preeident,  Just  oM 
word  to  peepect  to  what  the  Senetor 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DowNiac)  hasarto. 
It  goes  back  to  what  we  said  originally. 
If  the  question  of  health  care  were  m 
an  experimental  state,  I  could  a«ree  w|« 
the  Senator.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  \siv 
advanced.  The  eettmate  of  what  isWnt 
spent  in  the  United  SUtes  for  healtb 
care  per  annum  Is  weU  in  excess  of  *» 
billion  a  year.  I  believe  the  exact  figure 
is  well  over  that. 

We  have  debated  for  years  now  Me 
form  of  being  able  to  cover  all  AmertMoa 
certainly,  on  Uie  health  Issue.  TherefoWj 
as  I  believe  we  are  ahready  far  advanceo 


toto  this  field,  and  «»»*  tg*  ^•^J^ 
SSlal  plateau  upon  which  we  muet 
^to  stand,  I  beliew  tt»  requte- 
SSb  plus  ttie  carrot,  which  Is  tt»e  ap- 
SSSS.  wm  enable  ua  tohring  the 
KScMm-dteal  deUvery  ay-Urn  to  a 
STwSre  It  wlU  not  be  the  hU*^  ex- 
^ive  and  leUtlvriy  cxduslTe  prorince, 
tatenns  of  many  millions  of  Americans. 

**^*think  It  Is  rather  to  the  credit  ^the 
senator  from  Colorado  /Mr-  P™p- 
^)_and  he  has  shown  this  before- 
thai  altiwugh  he  has  very  grave  reserva- 
5om.  he  allows  himself  to  go  along  with 
M  effort  to  try  something  oat.  Though 
SSng  his  doutots,  he  will  s«D  vote 
»^-  His  point  of  view  has  been  very 
taportant  on  our  committee.  I  for  one. 
u  I  am  so  dose  to  hhn  on  this  commit- 
tee value  very  much  that  attitude  of  a 
m^  enlightened  American  conservative. 
I  think  it  is  very  sensible,  and  I  appre- 
ciate It  very  much. ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
(juestion  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Massactai- 
letts  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  What  is  the 
amount  involved,  approximately? 
Mr  KENNEDY.  $5.1  billion. 
Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  $5.1  billion? 
Mr  KENNEDY.  For  a  3 -year  period. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     (Mr. 
GtAVBLt.  The  question  is.  Shall  the  blU 
pass?  On  this  question,   the  yeas  and 
ns^  have  been  ordered,  and  the  (derk 
will  caU  tiie  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Etekota  (Mr.  McGoveiih),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mitcalf)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  MusKnc) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bparkman)  ,  the 
Senator   from  New   Jersey    (Mr.   WiL- 
UAMS).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SwviNsoN).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  STXioiis),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagixton)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma   (Mr.  HAsais)    are 
neeessarily    absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
frcm  Indiana  (Mr.  Ha«tkx)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Joxdah).  and 
the  Soxator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
On)  are  abeent  on  aOdal  business. 

I  further  annouxkce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Smator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn.LiAJ€s)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirn)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towni). 
If  present  anf"  voting,  the  Senator  f  rwn 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  D- 
Unols  (Mr.  Stevinson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Btckliy) 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  v<^  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Yc»k  would  vote 
"nay." 

Oik  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jeieey  (Mr.  Whaiams)  is  paired  with 
tt»  Swvator  frwn  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stih- 
ns). 


If  praeent  and  voting,  the  Seaatar  f 
new  Jersey  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Besiator    from   Mlasteslppl    would   vote 

"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixorr) ,  the 
ecnaton  from  TenneMee  (Mr.  Bmexb 
and  Mr.  Bkock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
Bona  (Mr.  GoiBWAiw) ,  the Seinrtor from 
Iowa  <Mr.  Muxni).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thueko:*!))  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The   Senator    from   New   York    (Mr. 
Bucxxrr)  Is  abeent  on  oOclal  buslnees. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (M!r. 
MimBT)  is  absent  because  of  lUneas. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxk), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  8»a»- 
roRD).  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  are  ataaent  od  official  business  to 
attend  the  Interpartiamentary  Onion 
meetings. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  STArroRD)  is  paired  w^htJae 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tffoa- 
MOND).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  woidd 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(.Mr  TowxR)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovaau). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  f  nun 
Texas  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bttckley)  is  paired  with  the 
Sraiator  from  lUlnois  (Mr.  SxivniaoK). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea." 
If  present  axid  voting,  the  Senator 
from   Iowa    (Mr.   Milub)    would   vote 

"yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  #0, 
nays  14.  as  follows: 
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a.  3»3i 

Ab  act  to  amend  the  PoMlo  Baalth 

Act  to  proTlde  eMialaiaea  and 

tMnt  for  the  ■•MiblUhmenl 

at     baalth     Baaint«aaao« 

haaltb  eara  raaovrroaa,  and  tbe 

meat  of  a  «uaUty  Haattae- 

itoa.  and  for  other  purpeaaa 

B»  ft  enacted  t>y  th4  Seuatt  tnS  ttouat 
of  Jleprwentattpe*  o/  Vu  Caited  «<«<«*  o/ 
AWUrica  in  Coni/rv  sMcmtged.  That  ttols 
act  may  be  cttwl  as  the  "BrnXUk  Ifsintamnpa 
Otsaolaation   aod   Beaouroas   PevHopinent 

Act  of  1973".  «  ^    .^  . 

8«c.  a.  (a)  Tlie  Congraas  ftnda  that— . 

(1)  tbara  la  a  abort^g*  and  maUDsti^Q- 
tlon  of  quality  baalth  cars  naourcei  whlob 
has  i«cultad  In  UaUed  aoow  to  quality 
haallh  can  in  the  United  States; 

(g)  tha  preMTiT  health  oara  aystem  la  oat 
orgaiUaad  in  a  mft""*r  which  •noouragaa  the 
afflcUnt  and  aotinomlral  provlalon  of  quality 
health  care. 

(3)  the  preaent  health  care  ayatam  la 
orleatad  toward  providing  oar*  to  tboaa  laani- 
iMting  fIttTTiTT  latiMt  tban  towaid  provl4- 
Ing  ha^ith  mal"t^T>»~^  awnoea  *n4  tnala> 
tntp'"g  good  health; 

(4)  the  ae«ahlfhmaiit  at  baaltb  naUite- 
nanoe  organfarAftpa.  heeltli  aarvlce  ceganlia- 
ttana,  and  arc*  health  edwaatloii  and  aervtoa 
oeot«B  wm  aid  in  aUevtatAog  the  aerUnia 
maldistribution  ot  haalth  eac*  nMOnreaa 
which  has  rasultad  in  >na4>qual*  aeaaM  t» 
ny/<tn^  eare  partlculi^y  ia  both  Umor  elty 
^Mtty  rural  arcM^  tn  pvoriaiac  liiialtli  oar*  In 
a  more  aSeient  and  aoononataai  raannor.  and 
In  roorteotiag  the  health  eaaa  wn^ma  temfd 
the  matatona&c*  at  iMaUh: 

(6)  there  to  a  need  to  pioTtde  torhnlaal 
aniUntaaat  and  raaouraas  to  ioMwUlvalm  and 
growya.  undertaJUng  the  ptennlng,  doralop- 
■Mttt,  and  IniUai  operatton  of  baalth  lalii- 
tonanoe  laganlaattnni.  aupplamentat  boatth 
laalaliT— I —  onganlaaUoM.  haalth 
ongaBiaatlo&a.  and  araa  hfMHh ' 
Mrvt^a  centen; 

(6)  th«ra  to  a  abortaga  at  edaootasaal  fa- 
oUlttoa  >a  faiolth  actaooaa.  onbalaaead  «m- 
I^iMia  on  biMV>ltal  praeUow  aaa  on  aaoo  and 
•Kotlc  •H*Tr-~  In  martloal  odoaatinn;  aad 

<T)  tbera  exlats  an  tmtamtn  varlanoe  in 
the  quaUty  at  health  eara  and  health 


fb)  The  purpose  of  ttita  Act  la  to  aaalM  la 
Improving  the  Byatem  far  the  daWvary  «f 
tamlth  eare  throwgfa  •neonragaaaant  at  and 
a^^ort  tor  the  plazKilng,  devetopmest.  and 
inMal  opacmtlon  at  health  malata naaaa  or* 
gaiaaatloiia.  anpplwan^el  haaltta  malttt»> 
jBastoe  organtatlooa,  health  aarwtoe  orivaiiiaa 
mmi.  a»d  wea  haalth  eaiKaCtoh  mmt  aerelM 
aoBtM*.  partteulaalT  wHh  tho  Uttaxit  of  bn- 
pnrtnc  the  health  of  poptiatlons  In  aaedl- 
eaUy  tmderaerved  areaa. 

Sic.  3.  Mothtng  In  thIa  Act.  or  any  amaiMl- 
mant  made  by  tMi  Act.  aball  be  eoaatmad 
to  anperaede  any  activity  nlattng  to  rorlew 
of  tfaa  proviaion  cf  health  oara  aarrloea  (In- 
cluding rcTlew  and  aaoaaamoat  of  quality  or 
quantity  at  aueh  aaidruaa  or  datuiiiiliiattini 
of  reimbursement  therefor)  or  to  the  daev- 
mlnatiae  of  oUgtbihty  of  any  prwrMtor,  prac- 
tttlcmer,  agency,  or  iii'ganlaatlnii  to  portlal- 
pata  under  any  program  oalaMlitiad  «aMv 

the  Bodal  Seeurlty  Act.  

imM  I — HEALTH  MAlNTXWAieC* 
OBOAinXATIOWB 
arc   101.  The  Public  Health  Bvrriljt  Act  to 
lunended  by  Inserting  after  title  X  the  fol- 
lowing new  trtle : 

■'TITLE  XI— KXALTH  MAZNTDIANCS  OR- 
OAKIZATIONg  AND  HKALTH  SKRViai 
OBOANIZATIONS 

"Pait  a — exTTVovr  or  Hzalth  Majorrarajro 
OBOAmaaTaaan 


So  the  bill  (S.  3327)   was  passed,  as 
follows: 


•TSec.  1101.  For  purpoaee  of  this  Utla: 
"(1)   The  term  Tieiilth  maintenance  orga- 
nization' means  an  entity  which — 
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"(A)  provide*  u  »  minimum  for  all  lU 
^nroUM*  (or  •ub««rlb«»)  oomppolwnalve 
bMJth  Mr7lc«s  (u  dalliMd  In  this  aeotlon) 
vbloh  ««  uniformly  »mU»bl«  to  »U  lU  tn- 
igUMS  (or  •ub8crlb«r«)  directly  through  lU 
ovn  »taff  and  •upporUng  r««DUPO«  or 
through  a  aoMyoia  gwup  or  groi**  and  »»^ 
other  addiuonal  auvlOM  aa  may  b«  requJrwl 
through  other  haalth  deUvery  enUtlaa,  for 
a  CLxed  payment  which  (I)  U  to  be  pal4  on 
a  periodic  b*«*  without  regard  to  the^- 
Quency,  extent,  or  kind  of  health  serrlc* 
Jctumy  futnlBhed  to  any  particular  enroUee; 
and  (11)  U  uniform  for  aU  Its  enroUe«»  sub- 
ject to  r\U«a  *nd  regulation*  regarding  fam- 
Uyntea; 

-(B 


tx,)  demonatratee  to  the  aatUfactlon  of 
the  Secretary  ahUlty  to  anure  thJit  appropri- 
ate comprehenalve  health  eervlcea  are  avail- 
able and  acce«Ible  to  all  Ita  enroUeee  prompt- 
ly and  In  a  manner  which  assures  continuity; 
"(O)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  financial  responslbUlty  through 
proof  of  adequate  provision  against  the  risk 
of  inaolvency; 

"(D)  is  organteed  in  such  a  manner  (aa 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
that  assures  Its  enroUees  a  substantial  role 
(generally  defined  as  one-third  repreeertta- 
tlon  li»  the  body  establlirtimg  or  reoommend- 
inf  policy)  in  the  making  of  policy  for  the 
health  maintenance  organization,  with  equi- 
table representation  of  enroUees  from  medi- 
cally underaerred  area*,  and  provides  mean- 
ingful proceduree  for  hearing  and  resolving 
grlavanoee  (1)  between  Its  enroUeee  and  the 
health  malntenanee  organization  (Including 
the  medical  group  or  groups  and  other  health 
delivery  entitles  providing  health  set^lees), 
and  (11)  between  the  medical  group  or  groups 
providing  haalth  services  and  other  employees 
and  tbe  health  maintenance  organisation; 

"(B)  eocouraflea  and  actively  provldea  for 
Ita  •nioUee*  (1)  health  education  servlcee, 
and  <U)  education  In  the  appropriate  use  of 
haalth  services  provided;  and  (ill)  educa- 
tion In  the  contribution  the  patient  can 
make  to  the  nialntenance  of  hU  own  health; 
"(F)  hae  orgaBlrattonal  arrangements,  es- 
tablished in  aocordanoa  with  regulations  of 
the  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Cars  Aa- 
aunmce  (established  under  title  xn  of  thl« 
Act)  for  an  ongoing  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram which  stresses  health  outcomaa  and  as* 
STires  that  health  services  provided  meet  the 
roqulremente  of  the  Ccanmlsalon  on  QuaUty 
Health  Care  Aesxiranoe: 

"(O)  provldea,  tn  acctwdance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  (inclndtag  eafe- 
guanii  conoemlng  tlM  conHdentlaltty  of  the 
teotor-patlent  aelattoBshlp) ,  an  effectt»e»»i»» 
ceduxe  for  developing.  eompUlng.  evatoatlng. 
and  isporting  to  the  aecratary,  data  (wtdsh 
tbe  Secretary  ataall  publish  and  fUsnwrnlnaf 
an  an  annual  basis)  relating  to  (1)  the  eoBt 
of  its  operations,  (11)  the  patterns  of  utUlsa- 
tlon  cd  Its  services.  (Ul)  the  avaUabUlty.  ac- 
ceaelbUlty,  and  aoceptablttCy  e<  Its  serrloas, 
and  (Iv)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  and  dlaoloee  at  least  annually 
and  In  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  Secretary, 
such  data  to  Its  enrolleee  and  to  the  general 
public: 

"(H)  except  for  (1)  out  of  area  emergency 
care,  and  (11)  care  reasonably  valued  In  ex- 
osee  af  the  first  •6,000  per  enioUee  per  year, 
aaeumes  direct  financial  responsibility,  with- 
out beoaflt  ot  Insurance,  on  a  proapectlTe 
basis  for  the  provision  of  the  comprehensive 
health  servlcee  defined  in  this  section; 

"  (T)  has  an  open  enrollment  period  unless 
a  waiver  has  been  granted  under  section  lliO, 
of  not  less  than  thirty  days  at  least  once 
during  each  consecutive  twelve-month  pe- 
riod during  which  It  accepts  Individuals  m 
the  order  m  which  they  apply  for  enrollment 
up  to  Its  capacity,  subject  to  the  requlre- 
menU  of  paragraph  (K): 

"(J)  assumes  respooalblUty  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  servloe*  to  Its  enroUees 
(and  on  a  reUnbunable  basis  for  short-term 


health  sn^  csrvVees  to  ezu-oliees  of  any  other 
health  »alntenarx«  or  health  service  orga- 
nization who  are  temporarily  outside  the 
service  area  of  the  health  maintenance,  sup- 
plemental health  maintenance,  or  health 
service  organisation  In  which  they  are  en- 
seUed)  twenty-four  hours  al  day,  seven  days 
n  '■ask.  and  for  the  appropriate  avaUahlUty 
of  sucih  aervtoee  In  emergenoles; 

,'UK)  ahaU  enroll  no  mpre  than  50  per 
centum  of  Ua  enroUees  from  medioaUy  un- 
deraerved  areas,  except  In  nural  areas  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary; 

"(L>  provides,  or  makes  arrangements  for 
continuing   education   for  tts  staff: 

"(M)  emphasises  the  use  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners, physicians'  asslstaots.  dental  thera- 
pists and  other  aUled  health  personnel  and 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
good  medical  practice,  trains  and  employs 
such  personnel  in  the  rendering  of  services; 
"(N)  provides  to  Its  enroUees  as  an  option, 
for  an  additional  premium,  extended  care 
faculty  services  and  dental  services; 

"(O)  may  purchase  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis  unusual  or  Infrequently  used  health 
care  services  for  its  enroUees; 

"(P)  does  not  refxise  enrollment  to  or 
expel  an  eimsllee  for  any  reason  concerning 
his  health  statvia  or  requirements  for  the 
provision  of  health  services; 

"(Q)  provides  for  the  preventlwi.  diag- 
nosis, and  medical  and  psychological  Ueat- 
ment  of  the  abuse  of  or  addiction  to  alcohol 
and  drugs  either  through  its  own  faculties 
or  existing  community  faculties;  and 

"(R)  meets  such  other  criteria  for  Its  or- 
ganteation  and  (operations  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  consistent  with 
the  provision  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  term  'comprehensive  health 
services'  means  health  services  provided 
without  limitation  as  to  time  <»  cost  as 
follows — 

"(A)  physician  services  (tacludmg  con- 
sultant and  referral  services) ; 

"(B)  Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital 
services; 

"(C)  home  health  services; 
"(D)  diagnostic  laboratory,  and  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  radiologic  services; 

"(E)  preventive  health  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  voluntary  famUy  planning,  infer- 
tUlty  services,  and  preventive  dental  care 
for  chUdren)  and  early  disease  detection 
services; 

"(F)  emergency  health  services  rendered 
by  any  provider  of  health  care,  the  expense 
of  which  shall  be  borne  by  the  enroUee's 
health  maintenance,  supplemental  health 
maintenance,  or  health  service  organization; 
"(Q)  provision  of  or  pajrment  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  (with  patterns  of  patient  drug 
utUlzatlon  under  continuous  surveUlanoe, 
evaluation,  and  review  by  a  clinical  pharma- 
cist whoee  duties  shall  Include  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  drug  use  pjoflle  for  each  en- 
roUee) ; 

"(H)  medical  social  services; 
"(I)  vision  care  (except  for  eyeglasses 
which  shaU  be  optional)  as  provided  by  a 
physician  sklUed  In  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  eye,  or  by  an  op- 
tometrist provided  such  services  are  within 
the  scope  of  his  license: 

"(J)  physical  medicine  and  rehabUltatlve 
services  (Including  physical  therapy); 

"(K)  mental  health  services  utilizing  ex- 
isting community  mental  health  centers  on 
a  priority  basis: 

"(L)  preventive  diagnostic  and  medical 
and  psychological  treatment  of  the  abuse  of 
or  addiction  to  alcohol  and  drugs;  and 

"(M)  such  other  personal  health  services 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  are  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  protection,  maintenance 
and  support  of  human  health. 

"(3)  The  term  "medical  group'  means  a 
partnership  or  other  aaaoclatlon  or  group  of 
health  professionals  of  whom  not  less  than 
fo\ir  and  at  least  a  majority  shaU  be  penons 


who  are  lloeased  to  praetlee  medicine  q( 
oeteopaUiy,  4ad  such  other  licensed  health 
professionals  as»re  necessary  to  provide  com- 
preheiifilve  health  services  and  who  are  eU- 
gihle  for  aaslatance  under  tt|ls  Act,  in  con- 
formance   with    requirements    promulgated 
under  section  1202,  In  a  State  and  who  (A) 
as  their  principal  professtoaal  activity  en- 
gage   in   the    coordinated    practice   of   theti 
profession  as  a  group  responslbUlty  providing 
services   to   health    maintenance   or   health 
service  orgsxilzatlon  enroUees;  (B)  if  not  em- 
ployees or  retalnees  of  a  l^ealtb  maintenance 
organization,  or  health  servfce  organization, 
pool  their  Income  from  practice  as  members 
of  the  group  and  distribute  it  among  them- 
selves accordmg  to  a  prearranged  salary  or 
drawing   accoimt  plan;    (C)    Jointly   use  or 
share  medical  and  other  records,  and  sub- 
stantial portions  of  major  equipment  and 
professional,    technical,   and   admlnlstratlvs 
staff;    (D)   share  or  Jointly  utilize  such  ad- 
ditional    health     and     allied     health    pro- 
fessionals who  may  Include  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to  psychologists  and  other  mental  health 
workers,    optometrlstB,   pharmacists,   podia- 
trists,  dental   therapists,   physicians'  assist- 
ants, nurse  practitioners  and  nurse  mldwlves, 
as    are    needed    to    provide    comprehensive 
health  senlces;  and  (E)  arrange  for  and  en- 
courage the  continuing  education  of  their 
members  in  the  field  of  clinical  medicine  and 
related  areas. 

"  (4)  The  term  'enroUee'  when  used  In  con- 
nection with  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation, supplemental  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization (as  deSnod  in  part  B).  or  health 
service  organization  (as  defined  In  part  C) 
means  an  individual  who  has  entered  Into 
a  contractual  arrangement,  or  on  whose  be- 
half a  contractual  arrangement  has  been  en- 
tered Into,  with  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization or  a  health  service  organization 
under  which  such  organization  assumes  tbe 
responslbUlty  for  the  provision  of  health 
services  to  such  individual. 

"(5)  "nie  term  'medically  underaerrsd 
area'  means  an  urban  or  rural  area  or  pop- 
ulation group  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  an  area  or  population  group  with  a 
shortage  of  i>ersonal  health  services.  Such 
a  designation  may  be  made  by  the  Sceie- 
tar-'  only  after  consideration  of  the  com- 
ments, if  any.  of  (A)  each  State  con«>r*- 
benslve  health  planning  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  section  314(a)  of  this  Act,  cov- 
ering. In  whole  or  in  part,  such  area,  (B) 
eacn  areawlde  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agency  designated  pursuant  to  section 
314(b)  of  this  Act,  covertng,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  such  area,  and  (C)  regional  med- 
ical programs  established  purstiant  to  title 
IX  of  this  Act.  covering,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
such  area. 

"(6)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'cost  of 
construction'  include  (A)  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  and  the  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  replacement,  and  al- 
teration of  existing  buUdlngs,  Including  ar- 
chitects' fees,  and  acqulsttion  of  land,  and 
(B)  equipping  new  buUdlngs  and  existing 
buUdlngs.  whether  or  not  acquired,  eiq)and- 
ed,  remodeled,  or  altered  with  assistance 
under  this  tiUe. 

"(7)  The  term  'university  health  center 
means  a  health  care  institution  which  U 
owned  and  operated  by  in  accredited  uni- 
versity or  coUege  of  medl<dne  or  which  has  a 
written  aflUlatlon  arrangsnent  with  an  ac- 
credited university  or  coUege  of  medicine 
for  the  purpoee  of  educating  undergradu- 
ate medical  students. 

"(8)  The  term  "area  health  educaUon 
and  service  center'  means  a  hospital,  edu- 
cational faculty,  or  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entity  aflUlated  with  a  university 
health  center  for  the  pvirpose  of  provldtog 
cUnlcal  training  (stressing  cooperative  in- 
terdisciplinary training  In  the  uae  of  the 
team  approach  to  the  proTlslon  of  heeltH 
care  aervlces)    In  a   nonmetropoUtan  —^ 


(other  than  an  area  presently  served  by  a 

University  health  center)  whi*^—  

"(A)  bas  an  agreement  with  a  haalth 
nuOntenanoe  Mganlzatlon  or  health  serrtoe 
oreanlsaUon  (U  such  an  organisation  e«- 
Irtswlthln  the  geogrm>hical  area  eerred  by 
Buch  center)  to  provide  education  serrloas  to, 
and  health  care  services  through  such  or- 
ganization; 

••(B)  has  an  agreement  with  other  pro- 
viders of  health  care  to  provide  educaUon 
services  to,  and  health  care  servlcee  through 
■ocb  center;  and 

"(C)  provides,  to  aU  health  professionals 
belonging  to  disciplines  •llglble  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  in  the  geographic  area  which 
it  series,  equal  opportunity  to  use  Its  facul- 
ties and  programs.  ^ 
"(9)  The  term  'non-metropoUtan  area 
means  an  area  no  part  of  which  Is  within 
an  area  designated  as  a  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  does  not  contain 
a  city  whose  popuUtlon  exceeds  fifty  thou- 
sand persons. 

"(10)  The  term  "non-profit  provider  group' 
means  an  incorporated  body  of  health  pro- 
viders (Including  physicians,  administrators, 
nurses,  and  paraprofesslonals  who  qualify 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  that  Is 
regional  in  scope. 

"(11)  The  term  'high-risk  enroUee'  means 
a  person  who  Is  likely  to  utUize  the  services 
of  a  provider  of  health  care  more  often  than 
an  actuarlly  determined  average. 

"GIANTS  rOS  PLANNINO  AKD  ITABTWn.ITT 
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"'Sxc.  1102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
thlB  title,  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  institutions  to  assist  in 
projects  for  planning  or  studying  the  feasi- 
bility of  developing  or  expanding  health 
maintenance  orgtmlzatlons.  No  project  may 
receive  more  than  $250,000  in  grants  under 
this  section.  Funds  awarded  under  such 
grants  shall  be  avaUable  for  expenditure  by 
the  grantee  for  such  ]?erlod  (not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  the  date  of  award)  designated 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  ap- 
plicants who  give  assurances  that  at  least  30 
per  centum  of  their  total  enroUment  shall  be 
persons  from  medlcaUy  underserved  areas. 

"(c)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1073,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"saANTS    rOB    rNTTIAI.    DBTKLOPSCXNT    COBT8 

"Sxc.  1103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions,  to  as- 
sist them  In  meeting  the  costs  Involved  in  a 
project  for  the  initial  development  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization  prior  to  tts 
first  day  of  operation.  No  project  may  receive 
more  than  $1,000,000  In  grants  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  Sums  awarded  under  such  grant  shall 
be  avaUable  for  expendlttire  by  the  grantee 
for  not  more  than  three  years,  and  shaU  be 
utttlaed  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
cludtag  but  not  limited  to  (1)  Implementa- 
tion of  an  enroUment  campaign;  (2)  detafled 
design  of  and  arrangements  for  the  health 
services  to  be  provided:  (3)  development  of 
administrative  and  internal  organlzatlosial 
arrangements.  Including  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  capital  financing  program;  (4)  re- 
cruitment of  personnel  and  the  conduct  of 
personnel  training  activities;  and  (6)  pay- 
ment of  architects'  and  engineers'  feee. 

"(c)   In  making  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shaU  give  priority  to  those  ap- 


plicants who  give  asMuanatiff  tti«t  s«  ImM  lb 
per  eentum  of  their  total  emroUBien*  Ana  *» 
persona  from  medieally  tindewefV**  ai«B«. 

"(d)  There  are  authorl»ed  to  be  ^>pio- 
priated  to  carry  out  the  proi»lslons  of  tMs 
aeotkm  $80,000,000  for  the  flsoei  year  eDdlag 
June  30,  1878,  and  for  aacti  of  tJ»e  nea*  two 
succeeding  fiscal  yaais. 

"coiteis ucrioN  osahts 
"SCO.  llOi.   (a>   The  Secretary  mi^  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  pnovisJons  of 
this  title,  to  assist  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit  health    maintenance   organization   or 
any  public  or  private,  nonprofit  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  Institution  Intending  to  become 
a  health  maintenance  organization  in  meet- 
ing the  ooet  dl  construction  of  faculties  or 
porUons  of  f acUUlee  for  ambulatory  care  and 
capital  Investment  for  necessary  tran^)orta- 
tlon  equipment,  to  be  used  by  It  for  the 
provision  of  health  servioes  to  its  enroUeee. 
The  Secretary  shaU  give  special  consideration 
to  appllcaUons  lor  grants  for  the  acquisition 
or  renovation  of  existing  facUiUe*.  Except  for 
exceptional  circumstances.  In  which  oaae  up 
to  90  per  contiim  of  the  ooet  of  ooastructlon 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)    may  be 
authorized  by  the  Secretary,  no  grant  tinder 
this  section  tor  any  project  may  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  coat  of  construotion  of 
such  project.  No  project  may  receive  more 
than  $2,600,000  In  grants  under  this  section. 
"(b)  In  making  grants  vmder  this  section 
the  Secretary  shaU  give  priority  to  those  v- 
pUcants  who  give  assurances  that  at  least 
30  per  centum  of  their  total  enrollment  shaU 
l>e  persons  from  medlcaUy  underserved  areas. 
"(c)    There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  o«  this 
section  $74,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  fc»  ea<di  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"OBANTS  roa  iNmAL  COSTS  or  opnunow 


"Sac.  1106.  (a)  Where  the  Secretary  deter- 
minoe  that  the  applicant  has  made  aU  rea- 
sonable attempts  to  meet  his  af>«rating  ex- 
penaee  (including  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees), he  may  make  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  health  malnftenanre  orga- 
nizaUons  to  assist  them  in  meeUng  operating 
deficits  during  the  initial  three-year  period 
of  their  operation. 

"(b)  Orants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  flret  month  for  i^iich  such 
graot  Is  made  and  ending  with  tbe  doee  dt 
three  years  after  such  flra*  day;  and  such 
grant  with  respect  to  any  such  organization 
may  not  exceed  100  per  centum  <rf  such  t^- 
erating  deficit  for  the  first  ywr  after  such 
first  day;  67  per  ceoAum  of  such  fin*  year 
operating  deficit  for  the  second  year  after 
such  firs*  day;  and  33  per  centum  <rf  such 
first  year  operating  deficit  for  the  third  year 
after  such  first  day. 

"(c)  Thare  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $59,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  liext  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"coimvucnoK  liOAira 
"Sac.  1106.   (a)    The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  Buhjeet  to  the  general  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonproflt 
health    maintenance    organlaation,    or    any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  organtaa- 
tlon,  or  institution  intending  to  beouoe  a 
health  malntMianee  organisation,  to  assist  it 
In  meeting  the  cost  of  construction  ot  facili- 
ties for  ambulatory  care  and  transporUtion 
servioes  for  the  provision  of  health  services  to 
Its  enroUees.  The  Secretary  shall  give  n>eelal 
consideration  to  applications  for  loans  for 
the  acquisition  or  renovation  of  existing  fa- 
cUltlee.  No  loan  under  this  section  for  any 
project  naay  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
ooet  of  construction  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  of  such  project. 


r»>  TMte  are  autboettad  to  be  i  . . 
•ted»o«MTy<»uftthepw»fl8kHBSortWsi 
$74,000,000  ft>r  the  fiscal  year  aoMng  Jwamwo, 
lim,  and  let  each  at  t>»  ■exttwo  «jeoea^«g 
flMkI  ymn.  Bums  so.   . .        •  ■    -   -      ^- 
vtth  repaymenU  o*  lanQ»'l 

section  and  any  other  aao^ 

wltti  the  progiAm  MaOur'HUm  attOain,  t^ail 
be  placed  in  and  coBetUnte  a  rerolTtng  fund 
which  ShaU  be  a'eallaMb  to  tbe  fleoiMsBy 
without  fiscal  year  Umitatlcm  tar  uae  ininak- 
Ing  loaits  and  other  •qwndliuHB  ha  ^eeK- 
erdse  of  his  functions  trtaOar  tWeeesWon. 

"LOANS  TOa  IKTIIAI.  Co8^  OT  OnBtATtOW 

"Sac.  1107.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  subject  to  the  general  provlMoos  of 
^^  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonjitoflt 
health  maintenance  crgstihatWtP  to  assl«(  it 
In  meeting,  for  the  pexiod  prascslbeA  In  sub- 
sMJtlon  (b) .  a  portion  «f  iU  ttyttol  operating 
costs  in  excess  of  gross  xevenilM  d<ilerm1nwt1 
under  regulations  of  tbe  Otaetary. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  saottqn  tot  Inittel 
costs  of  operattOQ  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  becinnlQg  with  tbe  flnt  day  o<  tbe 
fltst  month  for  wbti^  each  a  ioaa  la  made 
and  ending  with  tbe  eloee  of  three  yea»a^t»r 
sucb  first  day;  and  such  loans  with  tefcpsnt 
to  any  project  may  not  eaeeed  tO  per  eentum 
of  such  costs  of  operation,  for  the  Ai*t  y»ar 
after  such  first  day:  40  per  oentuaa  of  xaeh 
costs  for  the  second  year  af tw  such  ftrtt  day; 
and  20  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
third  year  after  such  first  day-  ^^^ 

"(e)  There  are  authortBSd  to  be  apiwo- 
prlsted  to  carry  out  tbe  prorlslops  at  ibla 
section  $89,400,000  for  tbe  fiaoal  y«tr  end- 
ing June  80,  1978.  and  for  eaeb  of  the  nwrt 
two  succeeding  ftseal  yee«».  Sums  eo  svfvo- 
prlated.  togetb«r  with  lepayments  o<  IMOS 
made  und«  this  seetloa  and  any  otbar  re- 
ceipts m  oonneetlon  wuai  tbe  program  under 
this  section.  shaU  be  placed  tn  and  oon- 
stitute  a  revolving  fond  vtiieii  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  Without  fiaoal 
year  limitation  f  or  tise  In  making  loans  and 
other  expendituree  in  tbe  exardse  oC  bis 
functions  mader  this  eeilkin 

"PAKT  B SumJCltXWTAl.  HXAX.TH 

MAxirmf  AWO  OBOAiriEsinoMa 
"sTrprLnmrrAX.  bxalth  icAiirnauufCB 
oaoAinzATiovs 
"Sac.  IIOS.  Tbe  aacxetazy  may  make  grants 
and  loans  to  supplemental  haalth  matnla- 
nanoe  orgenlzatlons  (aa  defined  In  sesttan 
1100)  trom  funds  appioprtatad  puaoant  to 
autboiaaUons  under  part  A  oi  this  Act  tor 
tbe  piupoaes  described  In  part  ▲  In  amounts 
not    to    exceed    17^    per    oantaim    ot    the 
azxtounts  appropriated  under  sucb  part,  ttogi 
grants  and  loans  iball  be  tor  the  same  p«r- 
poses,  and  subject  to  the  same  oondttlons 
uid  UmitaUons  as  are  applicable  tn  the  caae 
of  grants  az^  loans  to  health  ipalntanaaoe 
organlzationa  (as  dsftnad  in  MCtlan  1101). 
"x>a^DfTrxowa 
"Baa  1100.  For  the  porpoees  of  this  part 

and  part  E — 

"(1)  The  term 'suptHemental  health  mam- 
♦-mA.vn«.  organiaatton'  maaaa  a  poHle  or  prl- 
Tate  organlaatloci  wtalob — 

"(A)  provides,  etlber  dlreetly  or 
arrangements   with   olliSi  i,   bealtb 
to  indinduals  enroUed  'wttti  such  or. 
tion  on  a  per  capMa  prepayment  basis; 

-(B)  provides,  eltbar  dbwaOy.  or  thnmflb 
arxangements  with  othsn  and  tawwogb  in- 
stlttrtlons,  eatmea,  aad  pereme  meetiag  tbe 
applicable  laqnb'— nte  of  motloa  '1081  of 
tbe  Soelal  SeooHty  Ao$,  all  tbcsa  baattB  serr- 
loea  whlA  a  datned  populattnn  asIgM  na- 
sanatdy  require  tn  order  to  be  malntelnad  m 
good  Tisairh.  inetndlng  aa  a  mloJaBum  vner- 
gsney  eara.  inpatient  hoapiUl  and  phyalalan 
^««,  ambulatory  pbyaleian  care,  and  aw$- 
patient  preventive  mad  leal  aerTtoas: 

"(O)  proTldai  phjaldBna*  sarrlces  (1)  dl- 
(•etly   ttarou^   physkxJans  who        '  -"*— 
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or  Ol)  ua<i«r  vnta^m^aU  wt«x  oo»  crjpow 
noups  a<  viiTvicUna  (vt^BinA  on  b  inmp 

SIX. «  tadiTtdui* p»«^.»*«;^)  ;»♦;' 

vbiite  Mcb  nOi  grB«p  u  rrtmbmwi  wf  w 

^en  oC  wtMttter  tb«  tnHtrMuia  pbTiletan 
in«mbOTB  o(  vxr  »w^  groap  "•  P***  <»  • 

'^Sr^SS.S^STt^Si  •tt-«*loo  of 
tiM  8wMt«7  proof  otf  ftauieUU  rMponalbUlty 
and  ptoef  of  aN>rtmty  »o  proTlde  «»««»- 
h«nMtVVb«»l«i  CM«  ■enrtce..  Inclumng  ln«tl- 
tutlonal  •errlca..  .fflclently.  •ff**"'**^'  "f^ 
scoooinltaaly  wid  to  •  mannwr  which  ••utm 

oontlnulty;  ^       ».w«* 

"(%)  h««  «n»ngementi  for  aMunng  vaan 
the  hwOth  ■BTTlow  p«i«lr«l  *>!>*■  ™««»*fj 
•n  recelwJ  prompMy  »nd  approprtoUly  M»d 
that  the  •b^cm  which  »r«  t»ortTed  »••« 
oumltty  •t»ad»nJ»  which  it  ectabltahei  to  ao- 
Sonl»nc«  with  T«sva»tloM  of  the  OotamlMloii 
on  Quiaity  HMSth  Owre  Aarownoe;  and 

"(y»  te  oriaalaed  in  Bueh  ft  in»nn«r  m  to 
«mptiulM  looal  taWUUve  mmI  oomwjMr  anfl 
eomi^Mitty  toTol»«Beiit  to  the  planning.  «le- 
Yelopment.  and  operation  o*  euch  vavp^»- 
meDtia  hertth  m»lnt«ii»ace  oci»nl»ttoB  Mifl 
•Mk  to  IMUJ*  prompt  reeponee  to  local 
toltutlve." 

Trnj:  n— sttwort  of  health  service 

OROAWnSATIONS 
8TAHi«HT  or  rxnroex. 
eaa  aw  It  to  the  purpoM  of  thle  title  to 
■Mlrt  la  the  teUhUihmwt  of  health  eervlce 
wmnyti-rne  prlmartly  dlfected  at  «leane<l 
Twal  {population  groupa  which  are  charac- 
tortaed  hy  a  lack  ol  medloal  care  eervloee. 

AMUCSMBMT    TO    FOWJC    MXhVTH    VaVXCK    ACT 

Sec  303  "nie  Public  Health  Serrloe  Act,  ae 
amended  by  thta  Act.  to  further  amended 
by  taaertlng  after  part  B  of  title  XI  the  fol- 
lowing new  part : 

"Pa»t  C ip«*'-™  Satvics  Orgawizationb 

"BBnxmoMa 
H20.  For  *ha  purpoee  of  thto  part  the 


•'8k; 
term— 

'•  ( 1 )  'health  eerelee  oeganlaation'  means  an 
entity  operating  In  a  rural  or  nonmetropoU- 
tan  area  which — 

"(A)  provldee  aa  a  minimum  for  all  Its  en- 
Tonewi.  todlrwrtly  or  directly  through  Its  own 
staff  and  enpporttog  reeourcee  or  througb  a 
medical  groap  or  groups,  eomprehenetre 
hMMx  WKfVm.  to  the  extent  the  Secreta^ 
ttetermlnee  each  organtoatlon  to  abto.  wWoh 
u«  tmtformly  amllable  to  all  «b  enrolleea, 
and  euch  addttloaal  eerrloea  aa  may  be  re- 
qolred  thronfh  other  health  drtl^ery  entrttoa. 
for  a  toed  paymrent  wWeh—  _^ 

-<n  to  to  be  paid  on  a  pwtodlc  baato  w«h- 
ottt  regard  to  tt»e  frequency,  extent,  or  Mad  of 
hetfth  eemce  act^aHy  furntehed  to  any  par- 
ticular enrollee;  and 

"(U)  to  uniform  for  aU  its  enrollees.  sub- 
jaot  to  ruJm  aad  nculaUona  mgardmg  family 

rates; 

"r^\  giiiiiiiiBliaaae  to  the  sattofacttoa  of 
the  OuiMliarr  abUMy  te  aaaure  that  appio- 
prlate  health  servlom  are  aTallable  and  ao- 
«amtMe  to  ail  Ito  •Br«UMa  pracapCly  In  a  man- 

MMVhloh  maarea  aantlniUty: 

-(O)  haa  a  wittlan  agreeaaent  wtth  an  area 
health  oduaaMtm  aia*  mrttee  oanter  for  the 
«Be  of  the  e4nMktk>aal  and  mrrlea  faeilRlee 
and  pra^aoM  «<  avoh  eentar.  U  eneh  a  eaater 
to  loaatad  to  tha  fea«mphtoi  area  aarred  by 
auah  health  aerrlea  lagaBlMtlna- 

~(D)  provUtoa.  to  tha  aataart  the 
iletennteii  sueh  health 
to  t*"*    ^rrn*^^"'**g  aducatlen  tor  Its 

w^Bt  damonstrataa  to  tha  sattofaotlan  of 
tiM  seoretavy  nnri***'  im|iesnl1inwiy  thwwyh 
peoof  of  adaquato  ptorMoa  agpOnat  tha  itok 
of  InaolTaBoy; 

-(F)  to  organtoad  to  auoh  a  mannar  (aa 
by  regatottona  of  tha  Secretary) 


_____ ita  enroUoei  a  aubetantlal  role 

(SaoKatty  defined  aa  one-third  lepreaenta- 
tloA  i&  tka  body  aatahMatiUlg  or  reconuMod- 

U«  pol^)  tn  the  mr^<"g  of  pcdloy  fW  the 
li^th  •arrlfoa  ortanlsaUon  and  prorldaa 
mmnlrcTnl  prooedurea  for  beaxlng  axtd  re- 
aolylng  grtoTiwicea  (1)  between  ita  enrollaes 
and  the  health  servloe  organlmtlon  (Includ- 
ing the  medical  group  or  groups  and  other 
health  delivery  entitle*  providing  health 
aernces)  and  (U)  between  the  medical  group 
or  groups  providing  health  servloea  and  other 
employeea  of  the  health  service  organiza- 
tion: 

"(O)  encourages  and  actively  provide*  for 
Its  enroUees  (1)  health  education  services, 
(U)  education  In  the  appropriate  use  of  the 
health  services  provided,  and  (Ul)  edticatlon 
In  the  contribution  the  patient  can  make  to 
the  maintenance  of  hto  own  health; 

"(H)  has  organization  arrangenunts  es- 
tabliahed  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  As- 
siorance  for  an  on-going  quaUty  aasorance 
program  which  streaaea  health  outconMs, 
and  assures  that  health  services  provided 
meet  quality  standards  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  requirement*  of  the  Cwnmto- 
slon  on  Quality  Health  Care  Assurance; 

"(I)  provides  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tion* of  the  Secretary  an  effective  procedure 
for  developing,  compiling,  evaluating,  and 
reporting  to  the  Secretary,  data  i  which  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  and  disseminate  on 
an  annual  baala)  reUtlng  to  (I)  the  coat  of 
It*  operation.  (11)  the  patterns  of  utilization 
of  It*  service*.  (Ill)  the  avallabUlty,  acceasl- 
bUlty,  and  acceptability  of  Its  services,  and 
(It)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  and  discloses  at  least  annually 
In,  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  such 
data  to  Its  enroUeee  and  to  the  general  pub- 
Uc; 

"(J)  except  for  (1)  out-of-area  emergency 
sarvloe*:  and  (11)  care  reasonably  valued  In 
•xoem  of  the  first  tS.OOa  per  enrollee,  per 
y«ar  ssiiman  direct  nnanclal  reaponslblllty 
without  baneflt  of  Insurance,  on  a  proapee- 
tlve  basto  for  the  provision  of  oomprehenatTe 
health  eervloee  as  defined  la  section  1101(3); 
"(K)  ha*  an  open  enrollment  period  un- 
leaa  a  waiver  has  been  granted  under  seetlotx 
1148,  of  not  leas  than  thirty  day*  at  leaat 
onoe  durtog  each  consecutive  twelve-month 
parted  during  which  It  accepts  Individuate 
In  the  order  In  which  they  apply  for  enroU- 
meat  up  to  It*  oapaelty: 

"(L)  asBunee  responalbUlty  for  health 
oare  eervloee  to  Its  enrolleee  ( and  otf  a  reim- 
bursable biwU  for  short-term  health  eare 
aervloee  to  enrolleee  of  any  other  health 
malntonanoe.  supplemental  health  maln- 
teitanoe.  or  health  servtee  organtoatlon  who 
are  temporarily  outaMe  the  aeiilee  area  of 
the  health  matetenaiK*  or  health  serrloe 
organlaatlon  In  which  they  are  enrolled) 
twwity-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
and  for  the  approprto^te  avallabUlty  of  each 
servloee  to  emergenelee; 

"(M)  does  not  refuse  enrollment  to  or 
«xpel  an  enrollee  for  any  reason  concerning 
hU  health  statii*  or  requftreraenrts  for  the  pro- 
vision* of  health  servlcea; 

"(N)  emphaalaes  the  xise  of  phyaloUna' 
asalatants.  deatal  tlierapists.  nurse  practi- 
tioners, and  other  allied  health  pereonnti. 
arK>  to  the  extent  practicable  and  eonstotont 
with  good  medical  practice,  trains,  and  em- 
ploys such  peraonnlel  to  the  rendering  of 
sarrlcee;  and 

"(O)  meets  such  other  criteria  Including 
plana  for  providing  full  comprehensive 
health  eerrlces  at  a  future  date  where  the 
Secretary  has  determined  such  an  organlza- 
tton  wa*  not  able  to  provide  such  health 
servloe*  under  paragraph  (A),  for  Its  orga- 
nization and  operatlona  aa  the  Secretary  may 
by  re^tUatlon  preecrlbe,  eonstotont  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 


"oaAim  roa  PLum  nra  un  fXAamurr 


"Sac.  1131.  (a)  The  Sacratary  may  make 
granu  subject  to  the  genaml  provtoloBB  ef 
thto  title  to  pubtlo  or  prtvato  non|K<oAt  aym- 
elea.  orgaBlaatlon*,  or  toa«ttixtk>z»  to  aaslK 
to  meeting  the  aesto  of  pro)aeta  for  pianalBg 
or  studying  the  feaalblllty  fl(  developing  or 
expanding  a  health  service  organisation.  Mo 
project  may  receive  more  than  •360.000  la 
grants  under  thto  section.  Funds  awarded 
under  such  grant*  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  grantee  for  such  period,  not 
to  exceed  two  years  from  the  date  of  th« 
award,  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)    Ttiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thto 
section  •10.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 
"oaANTS  Foa  inrriAi.  dbvii-opmint  costs 
"Sac.  1133.   (a)    The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  general  provtolonfe  of 
this  title,  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entity  to  asstot  It  to  meeting  the  coats  in- 
volved In  a  project  for  the  initial  develop- 
ment of  a  health  servlca  organization  prior 
to  its  first  day  of  c^Mratlon.  No  project  may 
receive  more  than  •1.000.000  to  grants  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  Sums  awarded  under  such  grant  shall 
be  avaUable  for  expenditure  by  the  grantee 
for  not  more  than  three  years  and  shall  be 
utilized  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulation*  of  the  Secretary  in- 
cluding but  not  restricted  to  (1)  Implemen- 
tation of  an  enrollment  campaign.  (2)  de- 
tailed design  of  an  arrangement  for  the 
health  services  to  be  provided,  (3)  develop- 
ment of  administrative  and  Internal  organi- 
zational arrangements  including  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  and  the 
development  of  a  capital  financing  program. 
(4)  recruitment  of  personnel  and  the  con- 
duct of  personnel  training  activities,  and  (5) 
payment  of  architects"  and  engineers'  fees. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provtolons  of  this  sec- 
tion •20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"coNsraDcrioN  caAHTS 
"Sac.  1123.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  subject  to  toe  general  provisions 
of  this  title  to  asstot  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  health  service  organization  in 
meeting  the  coat  of  construction  of  facllltlss 
or  portions  thereof  for  ambulatory  care  and 
capital  investment  for  necessary  tran*porta- 
tjoa  *'•"<  oomjnunlcatlon  equipment  to  be 
used  by  It  for  the  provtolon  of  health  services 
to  Its  enroUees.  The  Secretary  shaU  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  applications  for  grant* 
for  the  acquisition  or  renovation  of  extotlng 
facUltlM.  Bxcept  for  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  which  coats  tip  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  construction  may  be  author- 
toed  by  the  Secretary,  no  grant  under  thto 
section  tor  any  project  may  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  the  co*t  of  construction  on  such 
project.  No  project  may  receive  more  than 
•3.900.000  In  grant*  under  this  section. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  •25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"oaairra  roa  nntui.  coar  or  orxaATioii 
"Sac.  1134.  (a)  Where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  iq>pllcant  has  made  all  rea- 
sonable attempts  to  meet  hto  operattag  ««- 
penses  (Including  loans  and  loan  g"*"*"" 
tees),  he  may  make  grants  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  health  service  organizations  to 
asstot  them  in  meeting  operating  deficit* 
during  the  toltlal  three-year  period  of  their 
operation. 

"(b)    Grant*  under  thto  section   shall  oe 


only  for  tha  period  bettnwlng  with  tha 

lint  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such 
Bant  to  made  and  endhag  wtth  the  deaa  of 
^TW  years  after  swd»  ftrat  day  and  •«*» 
grant  with  raapaet  to  any  soak  orgaataatloii 
may  not  exceed  100  per  eentum  at  aueb  op- 
acatlng  deficit  for  tha  fliat  year  aftar  such 
first  day;  87  per  eaatvm  of  auA  first  yaar  op- 
eratlng  daflfltt  for  tha  WQODd  yatr  aflar  MMfe 
first  day;  and  S8  par  cantura  of  soeli  firat 
jvar  operating  defldt  for  the  third  year  aftar 
such  first  day. 

"(c)  There  are  authortaad  to  be  appro- 
prtated  to  carry  out  the  provialons  of  thto 
secUon  tSO.OOO.OOO  for  the  flaeal  year  ending 
June  30.  1B7S,  aad  for  each  of  the  next  two 
raeoeedtog  flaeal  yaara. 

"coirantRmoir  loahb 
"8bc.  113S.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loaxw  subjeot  to  the  general  provtolons  of 
thi*  title  to  any  public  or  prlvato  nonprofit 
btaltta  service  organlaatlon  or  any  pubUe  or 
private  nonprofit  aoaacy,  iwanlaatlnn.  or 
institution  totandlng  to  become  a  health 
service  organization  to  aeatot  It  to  maotlag 
the  coat  of  conatruction  and  facilltlaa  for 
ambulatory  care  and  tranaportatlon  and 
cooununlcatlon  servleee  for  the  proviaion  of 
health  services  to  it*  enrolleea.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  give  spadal  coaaidaratlon  to  ap- 
plication* for  loaaa  for  the  aafutoltlon  or 
renovation  of  exiatlng  facUitlea.  No  loan 
under  thto  section  for  any  project  noay  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  coat  of  constrac- 
tion  of  such  project. 

"(b)  There  are  authortaad  to  be  appro- 
prtoted  to  carry  out  the  provtolons  of  tbl* 
section  •35,000.000  for  the  fiacal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  Sum*  so  appropriated 
together  with  repayments  of  loan*  made  un- 
der thto  section  and  any  other  recent*  in 
(xmnectlon  with  the  program  under  thto  sec- 
tion shall  be  placed  in  and  constitute  a  re- 
volving fund  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  us*  in  making  loan*  and  other 
expenditure*  to  the  exercto*  of  hto  function* 
under  thto  sectlam. 

"LOAit*  roa  nnnaL  coar  or  onaanoN 

"Sac.  1126.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of 
thto  title  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  service  organization  to  asstot  It  In 
meeting,  for  the  period  prescribed  in  subaec- 
:lon(b),  a  portion  of  Its  initial  operating 
costs  in  excess  of  gross  revenues  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Loans  imder  thto  section  may  be 
made  only  for  the  period  beglnntog  with  the 
Qrst  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such 
s  loan  is  made  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
three  years  after  such  first  day  and  such 
loans  with  respect  to  any  project  may  not 
exceed  00  per  centum  of  such  Initial  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  first  year  after  such  first 
day:  40  per  centum  of  such  Initial  operating 
costs  for  the  second  year  aftar  such  first  day 
and  30  per  centum  of  such  Initial  operating 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first  day. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prtoted  to  carry  out  the  provtolons  of  thto 
secUon  930.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  Sums  so  appropriated 
together  with  repayemnt  of  loans  made  un- 
der thto  section  and  any  other  receipts  to 
connection  with  the  program*  under  thto 
section  shall  be  placed  in  and  constitute  a 
revolving  fund  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  use  in  making  loans  and 
other  expenditures  in  the  exercise  of  hto 
fnnctions  under  this  section." 
TITLK    m— ARXA     HEALTH     EDUCATION 

AND  SERVICE  OKNTEXtS  AND  OSMSaM. 

REQUIREMENTS 

3bc.  301.  The  I>ublic  Health  Sarrlce  Act.  a* 
amended  by  thto  Act,  to  further  iiin*'"1«^  by 
Inserttog  after  part  C  of  tlUe  XL  the  follow- 
ing new  parts: 


"Faar  D — Oaiiria  1%> 
■DOoanoM  am 

"rraTKicxirr  or 

1^30.  It  to  tb* 


•f  tbia  part 


'(1)  promote  ooop*satlv«  I 
raaheattb 
tanaadkaaltbi 

"(t)  provMa  for  and 
ttowlng  ad«eaitk»  a<  yrowtdars  of  kaatth 
aareteaa  lii  a  daalgaaitad  araa  aad 
ooopmttva  tBtardtoetpttnary  tmtatnc  la  tita 
uaa  of  tba  team  appraaek  to  tb*  prortoMaaC 
health  aervlaw; 

"  (•)  provide  for  and  enomrage  elVttlgal  aa- 
perlanee  to  a  BonmetropoUtaa  artttag  fior 
stvdanta  tnto.  ualventty  health 

"(4)  accoorafla  Um  atllliattnn  of 
medical  proframa  whma  sacto  ; 


"Sac.  1131.  (a)  The  flaeratary  to  autliorlaid 
to  make  grant*  to  university  baalth  ecBtass, 
regional  madleal  prosnuna,  or  nonprofit  pto- 
vldar  gronpe  to  amiat  to  aaetlag  tha  ooau  to- 
Tolved  la  'he  deralopmsnt  of  araa  baalth 
edneation  and  sarvlea  eenters. 

"(b)  Fund*  awarded  under  sueh  grants 
shall  be  avaOable  for  axpandltare  by  the 
grantee  for  a  maxlnmm  of  three  yean  and 
diail  be  utilized  for  soeh  porpodea  at  may  be 
prescribed  to  regulation  \rf  the  Seeratary.  to- 
e'udlng  bat  not  limited  to:  (1)  detailed  de- 
sign of  and  arrangmneats  for  edaeatlon. 
health  and  madleal  sendeaa,  aad  totagratlon 
with  the  instnutton's  leauaich  and  eduea- 
tlonal  programs;  (3)  devetafprneat  of  admto- 
totratlve  and  totemal  and  organlzattonal  ar- 
rangement*, indudtog  fiscal  oontrot  aad 
fund  accotinttng  procedxue*  and  tha  daval- 
opment  of  a  capital  financing  program;  azul 
(3)  recruitment  cf  personnel  and  conduct  of 
p>eraonneI  training  activity. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provtolons  of  tIU>  aac- 
tlon  935,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  vnOOnt 
June  30.  1973:  •50.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  175.000,000  for  the 
ftocal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

"coNSTRrcnow  or  FAcr  rms 
"Sec.  1133.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorleed 
to  make  grants  to  university  health  centers, 
regional  medical  progframa,  ar  nonprofit 
provider  groups  to  asstot  th«m  to  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  educational  fa- 
cilities in  coajuncticm  with  the  developmant 
of  area  health  education  and  servloe  centers. 
An  award  under  thto  authority  shall  be  atade 
only  after  the  Secretary  has  detemUiMd  that 
asfilstance  for  the  construction  proposed  has 
been  sought  and  is  not  avaUable  under  title* 
I  and  n  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion and  Moderntoatlon  Amendment*  of  1970 
and  Utle  IX  of  the  National  Houaing  Act. 

"lb)  There  are  authorized  to  be  apyro- 
prtoteid  to  carry  out  the  provlaloDa  of  thto 
section  •10.000,000  for  the  fiscal  yaar  eadlag 
June  30,  1973:  930.000,000  for  the  Aaeal  yaar 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  •3t,0O0,g0O  for  tb* 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"Paht  E — OxnaxAL  Paonacoaa 
"OKAirrs  Airo  loams 

"Sec.  1140.  (a)  Any  loan  by  the  Bacretary 
shall  bear  Intorest  at  a  rate  comparabia  to 
the  current  legal  rate  of  toterest  prevaUtnc 
with  respect  to  loans  which  are  g^Iaranteed 
under  section  1141.  No  payment  of  prtoclpal 
on  a  loan  shall  be  required  for  the  first  five 
years  after  such  loan  to  made. 

"(b)  No  such  loan  shaU  be  made  unlesa — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  l3  ^«asonably  satisfied 
that  tha  applicant  therefor  will  be  able  to 
make  payments  of  prtoclpal  and  toterest 
thereon  when  due,  and 

"(3)  the  applicant  provides  the  Secretary 
with  reasonable  assvirance*  that  there  will  be 
available  to  It  such  additional  fuads  as  may 
be  neceeaary  to  complete  the  project  wtth 
respect  to  which  sueh  loan  to  requested. 


"(e)  Aay  aueh  loan  abaU  have  aiMb  i 
rtty,  have  suA  oaaaurtty 
to  aueb  inatoiilmaaita,  and  be  aabjact  to  i 

uid  aaadMoaa  (taaladlni  pra««> 
for  laeoeary  la  eaa*  of  di#inH)  m  «be 
Saoiatary  dvtannlaaa  to  be  a*f— ary  to  ( 
out  «ba  ptnpoaM  of  tbto  Utla  wbOa 
qaataly  ptoMctlngt  tbe  aaaaelal  totrreate  af 
tbeOBMad  0Utaa 

"(d)  No  aaeb  loan  abaU  have  a  term  to 
axeeaa  of  fifteen  yaaia. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may.  for  good  oauae, 
wa*f«  any  right  of  raooeery  afcleh  be  haa  1t>y 
reaaoa  af  the  fbttar*  ef  a  pvflille  organiaatlett 
to  amfta  payaieat  and  tataraat  on  a  loan  ua- 
dar  Oda  sarMon 

"aac.  Uil.  (a)  In  order  to  aeatot  il)  prl- 
vato health  rnalntenanra 
healtb  aarvloa  nrgantoattoia  (a 
*-»~*«Tt  to  hacoma  attbar) .  to  oarry  out  ^en- 
struoUoa  peojecte  Xer  aaibulatory  caza  fadll- 
tlea  aad  transgiortarinw  earvleaa  and  to  the 
case  of  health  aaiilfa  organlratWim  nngrtam- 
nVatkm  mrvtoM  to  be  uaad  b^  it  for  the 
prortoian  of  bealtb  aarrloaa  to  tta  anrQllaai. 
or  to  Qiart  ttaetr  initial  davatapnaat 
(for  not  mora  than  three  years)  or  to 
thato  coate  of  operatkai  (for  aeit  mora  than 
three  yean) ,  (3)  aaal*t  wntvaialty  health  oaa- 
ten.  reglooal  m*rtlcal  pngrama.  and  other 
noa-prafit  provldar  group*  to  tb*  develop- 
ment of  area  health  edueatlon  aad  servlca 
oantara.  and  to  provide  worklag  capital  for 
the  operatloa  of  sucb  araa  bealtb  eduoatlan 
and  aarvloa  oaatan  aa  wan  aa  to  I 
dlffaranoa  bakwaen  liicotno-aad  < 
pendlturm,  tbe  Bacretary.  dwiac  tbo  i 
beginning  Janaaxr  1.  VKtX,  aad  ending  wtth 
madoaaof  JuaaV.  I9ta.  ata^,  bk  aoeordaaoa 
wttb  tb*  prortolMtt  oC  thla  MntlM.  and  aub- 
IKC  to  tb*  SHMial  ptorlalDW  «r  tbta  Act  (A) 
to  noD-Fbdetal  lender*   making 
I  to  raeb  ocgaalsatlaaa  for  aa<dv  pvtpoMm 
pajmaQt  of  principal  of  aad.  Intataat  on  aucb^ 
loan*  which  are  ^proved  uadar  thto  section, 
and  (B)  to  the  case  of  noni>zol}ii,haalth  mato- 
tenance  or  health  servlca  cMana^UbMUi.  pay 
to  the  holder  of  such  loans  (aad  for  aad  on 
behalf  of  the  organization  which  received 
such  loan)  aoaounta  sntVlent  (not  to  exreert 
3  per  centum  per  annum)  to  reduce  tbe  aei 
effective  totesaet  rate  otberwtoa  pejaNa  oi^ 
socb  loan.  No  loan  guarantee  or  latereat  nib- 
■idy  voider  thto  aactkm  may,  exsapt  under 
aueh  ^leclal  clrcuapdtaiMtoa  and  under  mA. 
ooDdltlona  a*  are  pzaacrlbed  bf  regulattana, 
ap^  to  or  b*  made  for  ad  atnntrat  aSxicb, 
whan  added  to  any  grant  or  otbiBt  Ioaa.iiodac 
thto  or  aay  other  law  of  tbe  UhXtad  Btatak. 
to— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  any  construction.  In 
excem  of  90  par  centum  of  the  coat  of  ■neb. 
conatructlon. 

"(U)  wtth  respect  to  initial  devalopmaat 
costs,  to  excem  of  90  per  centum  of  aueb. 
coats,  or 

"(111)  with  respect  to  Initial  operating 
coata,  to  excem  of  90  per  oantum  of  kucib 
costs. 

No  such  loan  guarantee  may  aiiply  to  mora 
than  90  per  centum  of  tbe  lom  of  principal 
aad  toteiact  on  the  loan. 

"(b)  ThA  Secretary  fnay  not  •otvora  tha 
application  of  a  bMiltb  fliatnteobfifa  oigar 
ntoatlon.  •upplementtf  liealtb  mattUenanca 
nfTp.ni«»f.tr.n  b«aJtb  «tfTloa  nrgauteatlnn. 
ui^wttty  biaZCh  cadter.  I'eglonal  ItoedJctf. 
prcswa,  or  oCber  non-jjroat  provldir  ub- 


"(I)  be  detanalnea.  tn  tbe  eaae  ol  a  loan 
for  wMch  a  guarantte  or  an.,  lakaam 
sidjt  payoaabC  to  W'tf**,  tfiat  tb* 
ponmttona.  aalurltr..  aocarttar  (K  ur). 
stfiednTe  aad  aAouats^ot  cwaraiaBta  wttb. 
rmpact  to  fha  loan  ale  jhilleifTU  jp^paotact 
tbe  tfbaafittX  Tlitenilli  ctt  tbe 
anA  jMo^MrwUe  tm0aa$3a0  and  in  ^ooonl. 
irtth  rtgptttBft»>  Infaadlbg  a  dalarmtnaflnn 
that  the  rata  of  IntaiEast  doe*  not  esoead  Btieb 


DM  o»at\un  per  aaaum  oa  tb«  principal  ob- 

qL  n^g*  ol  U»Mr«at  »tM  pw»vallla«  la  the 
iir»»ie  iBWlet  rot  »lin*iM.toWM  and  "»• 
5uw  uaunMd  by  Ul«  TJnltied  8t»t«»; 
^2>  tJM  urm  o<  *  lc«}^  i«  "iil*^  » 
iua»»nt««  and  laUwt  .ub^y  U  •ougbtdoea 
Sot  excaed  twenty-flve  year*  U  tor  ooctxuo- 
Uoa.  or  fiXUea  year*  it  :«  op«ratlag  ooats, 
or  such  shorter  period  a»  ti«  Sacretary 
pcwarlbas;  and 

^U»>  ba  obtain*  »M»vMaetm  tbat  W»«  •?: 
nUaant  wUl  kaap  such  iw**.  and  afford 
such  acoew  thereto,  aad  maJie  »ueh  refporta. 
in  such  form  and  cwntalnlng  sucb  iuXorma- 
Uon.  M  the  Secretary  vaa^  re^nably  re- 
quire. . 
-ic)  Ouaranteee  of  loana  and  interest  sub- 

.Htejeet  to  such  furtfter  termi  and  condJtlona 
M  the  Secretary  ctetennlnee  to  be  neeaaMry 
to  aamire  that  the  prtrposes  ol  tWa .  section 
w«4  be  achieved,  and.  to  the  extent  per- 
mlt1»d  by  suboectlon  (e) ,  any  <rf  "wch  tarms 
ftBd  conditions  nury  be  modtfled  by  the  3^- 
reCarr  to  the  extent  he  detrtrnlnes  It  to  be 
coBetetent  with  the  ftnanclal  Intereeta  ol 
the  United  States. 

"(tj)  Tn  the  case  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  secttcn.  the  United  9'ates  shall 
be  entitled  to  recower  from  the  applicant  the 
amount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
swh  guarantee  unless  the  StrTetarT.  for  good 
rtTTfe  waives  Ws  right  of  refxi-ery,  and.  upon 
makmg  any  sueh  payment,  the  United  States 
shall  be  jrrbr^atied  t6  "all  of  the  rights  of 
the  redpleirt  of '«he  payments  -with  respect 
to  whteh  the  juarKntee  was  made. 

•Ve)  Any  guarantee  of  a  Toan.  under  thto 
section  shall  be  tncontestable  hi  the  hands  of 
an  apoUeant  on  whoepe  behalf  such  guarajilee 
Is  made  and  aa  to  any  person  who  ma&ps  or 
ocntracts  to  makff  a  loan  to  such  appitcajit 
m  reliance  thereon,  except  for  fraud  cr  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  such  ^pllcant 
or  such  other  person. 

**(f)  [I)  There  18  Batabllshed  to  the  Treas- 
ury   a    Health    Maintenance    Organization, 
Bsarm  Servrce  Organization  and  Area  Healt.h 
Btfucatlon   and  Service  Center  Loan  Guar- 
antee and  Interest  subsidy  Fund  (hereafter 
in   this   Section   referred   to   a^  the   'fund'* 
which  shin   be   available   to  the   BecteUr,- 
wnirout    flBcal     year    limitation.     In    such 
•aotmts  as  6aay  be  specified  from  tUhe  to 
ttoaB  m  appropriation  Acts  f  A)  to  enable  him 
«o  dtBcharge  his  Tesponslbllltles  under  guar- 
antees tMmed  by  hun  under  thla  title,  and 
(B)  fhr'taterest  subsidy  payments  authorized 
by'  this  title  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprUited  from  time  to  time  suck  amounts 
aa  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  sums  re- 
mrtrtd  by  the  fund.  To  the  extent  author- 
ized from  time  to  time  la  appropriation  Acts 
taere  shall  be  deposited  in.  the  fund  amounts 
l<BcelTed  bv   the  Secretary   aa    Interest   pay- 
ments or  repayments  of  principal  on  loans 
■hd  any  other  moneys,  prop>crty.  or  assets  de- 
rived b-7  hhn  from  his  operations  tinder  this 
title,    Including    any    moners    derived    from 
the  sale  of  aaseta 

"(21  tt  at  any  ttaad  the  monajfa  In  tha 
fund  are  Insufficient  t*>  «nable  the  Secretary- 
tt>  dlschwte  his  reepoitflhllltles  under  this 
title  to  nn««t  the  o»;|n)j«tlons  under  guaran- 
tees of  Twois  nn<m  »nh«ectlo«  (aT  or  to 
make  interest  stibflWj: '  payalwlts  oh  mWh 
Itiaiffl.  tBB  Is  authortted  to  lssu«  to  the  S*^- 
tdrv  of- the  Treasiify  notes  of  other  obllfa- 
tlona  in  such  torm  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  matrrrttleiC  and  subject  to  Such 
te^oK  and  tjotidJtlVme,  as  may  b^  preecrlbed 
by  ttie  fltectetMT  ir^  «*  »p*rovat  ol  the 
Secfetafy  of  the  Treasury.  Stich  note*  or 

TwtetJTf.'taihig  into  Q«ynsRler!^5?'n  ^^  cy?- 
^t  «ver»«e  a-^*  "^^y^ii^^t^ 
of  oomparable  matnrrtliie  dnrtng  the  month 
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jynaMMrK  UtM  Issuance  ol  the  notes  or  other 
5bU«!uM*.  The  a«a:etary  ol  the  Trew  ury  to 
auttorlzed   and   directed   to    P^^^^**  „*?^ 
notes  and  Other  obllgatlona  to«"«^^;^ 
and  fof  «hat  purpoae  he  to  authortaed  to  use 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
«Ba  eale  of  any  securltlee  toeued  under  the 
S«0ond  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  the  purpose 
for  which  •ecurltlee  may  be  laened  under 
that  Aot  an  extended  to  Include  any  pvtf- 
ciu«e  of  such   notes  and   obligations.   The 
SMretary  at  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
iiuimy  ol  the  notes  or  other  obUga«o^ 
acqalr«l  by  hhn  under  ttols  sutaeoctton.  All 
redemptions,    purchases,    and    "^f^^y    the 
S«aretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  aotee  or 
c^er  obligations  shaU  be  treated  as  public 
d»bt  tranSctlons  of  the  United  atat«B.  Sums 
bmiowed    under    this    sabsoctlon    shaU    be 
deooalted  to  the  fund  aad  redemption  of 
such  notes  and  obligations  shall   be  made 
by  the  Secretary  from  such  fund. 

"(z)  (1)  The  cumtUatlve  total  of  the  pnn- 
clnal  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  tlm« 
wlto  respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been 
issued  under  thto  section  may  not  exceed 
such  limitations  as  may  be  specified  In  appro- 
priation Acts.  ^_ 
"(2)  In  any  Oaoai  year  no  loan  guarantee 
or  agreements  to  malte  Intereat  subsidy 
nay^ta  may  he  entered  Into  under  thto 
tttle  11  the  making  of  such  guarantee  or 
the  anterlng  Uxto  of  such  agreement  would 
cause  the  cumulative  total  of — 

"(A)  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaran- 
teed under  thto  tlUe  In  such  flacal  y«r,  and 
••(B)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  b«on  made  under  thto  title 
and  with  reepect  to  whlob  an  agreement  to 
make  interest  subeldy  payments  to  entered 
into  under  thto  title  tn  such  fiscal  year,  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obligated 
under  this  Act  In  such  fiacai  year;  except 
that  thto  paragraph  shall  not  apply  H  "le 
amount  ol  grant  funds  obligated  under  thto 
title  to  such  fiscal  yeai  equals  the  sums 
apppoprlated  for  such  fiscal  year  under  thto 

true. 

"AFPt-ICATION    MttttnaSMENTS 

"Skc  1142.  (a)  No  grant,  contract,  loan, 
loan  guarantee,  or  interest  subsidy  may  be 
made  under  this  title  unless  an  application 
therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
bv  the  Secretary.  Such  application  shaU  be 
tn  such  form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and 
contain  such  Information,  consistent  with 
subsection  (b)(1).  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

••(b)  (1)   An  application  for  a  grant,  loan, 
loan    guarantee,    or   interest   subsidy   under 
this  title  shall   include  to  such  extent,  to 
such  manner  and  among  such  other  matters 
as  the  Secretarv  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 
satisfactory  specification  of  the  existing  or 
anticipated  (A)  popnlatlon  group  or  groups 
to  be   served  by  the  existing  or  proposed 
health    maintenance    organization,    supple- 
mental health  maintenance  organization,  or 
health  serrlce  organization  described  to  the 
applfcatlon.   (B>    enrollment  for  such  orga- 
nization,   (C)    methods^  terms,   and   periods 
for  the  enrolhnent  of  tnroUees,   (D)    nature 
and  estimated  costs  per  enroUee  of  the  health 
rsre  and  educational  services  to  be  provided. 
E^   sources  of  professional  services,  and  or- 
ganizational    arrangements     for     pro'ldtag 
health    care    and   educational   services,    (D 
onranlzatlonal  arrangements  for  an  ongoing 
quality  assurance   program   in  confonnance 
with   the   requirements   of   the   Commission 
on    QuaUty    Health    Care    Assurance.     (O) 
sources  of  prepayment  and  other  loms  of 
payment  for  the  services  to  be  provided,  (H) 
facilities  available  for  and  additional  capital 
investments  and  sources  of  flnanctog  there- 
for  required  to  provide  the  level  and  scope 
of  Mrvlces  proposed.  (I)  administrative,  man- 
agerial, and  financial  arrangements  and  ca- 
pabilities of  such  organization.  (J)  role  for 
enroUees  In  the  planning  and  policymaking 
for  such  organization.  (K)   grievance  proce- 


dures for  enroUeea.  staff,  and  enyHoyees,  and 
iL)  evaluation  or  evaluations  of  the  suppon 
for  and  acceptance  ol  such  organlaatlon  bf 
the  population  to  be  served,  the  sources  of 
ooerattog  support,  and  the  profeasloMa 
groups  to  be  tovolved  or  who  would  be  affeoU 
id  thereby.  An  organlaatton  making  multtpje 
aoDUcations  for  a«lflt»nce  under  thto  Utte 
sunultaneoualy  or  over  the  course  of  time 
shaU  not  be  required  to  Bub«ilt  dupUcate  or 
redundant  information  but  ahaU  be  requir- 
ed to  update  the  description  of  the  extottog 
or  proposed  organization  to  such  manner  and 
wltti  such  frequency  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulaUon  pre«:ribe.        ^        ._^ 

"(2)  Upon  completion  ol  assistance  under 
thto  title,  the  recipient  at  awtotance  ahaU 
make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  manner  as  he  may  by  regulation 
nreecrlbe.  Each  such  report  shaU  includs. 
among  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  descriptions  of 
plans,  developments,  and  opwatlons  to  thoas 
areas  enumerated  to  paragraph  (1)  tar  ^^ 
ciflcatlon  to  applications  for  asslstanwi. 

"(c)   A  health  matatenanoe  organization, 
supplemental  health  matotenance  organtoa- 
tlOTi   health  service  organization,  other  nnn- 
proflt  providers,  regional  medical  progrwDS  or 
unlvwBlty  health  center  receiving  asstotooe 
under  thto  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
as  a  condition  ol  Its  continued  asrtstMiflS, 
sattofactory  assurances,  to  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  8f«e*»7,'^.Pjr 
scribe,  tocludtog  but  not  Itoltef  *<>  ^«  f^" 
lowing-   (1)  financial  responslbUity,  and  (8) 
development  and  operation  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  thto  title  and  the  plans  oon- 
tatoed  to  such  organization's  application  or 
applications  for  assistance.  ^  ^  s„ 

"(d)  (1)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for 
a  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or  toterest  subrtdy 
under  thto  title  shaU  contato  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  that  the  appllcMt 
will  to  accordance  with  such  criteria  as  the 
Sec^tary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  enrda 
the  maximum  number  ol  persons  that  M 
avaUable  and  potential  reeources  (as  detsr- 
mtoed  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
will  enable  It  to  effiectlvely  serve;  except  that 
the  appUcant  shaU  enroU  no  more  ttan  80 
per  centum  of  Its  enroUees  from  medlcaUy 
^derserved  areas  except  to  rural  areas  u 

designated  by  the  Secretary.  

••(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  loMU 
loan  guarantee,  or  toterest  subsidy  paynuart 
may  be  made  under  thto  title  unless  the  »p- 
Dllauat  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  applicant  wlU  or  his 
enroUed.  and  wlU  matotato  an  enrollment  ctf. 
the  maximum  number  of  persons  that  its 
available  and  potential  reeources  (»»J**«- 
mtoed  under  regulatlona  ol  the  Sea**"/' 
will  enable  it  to  effectively  serve,  exc^t  th« 
the  applicant  shall  enroll  no  more  thMi  BO 
per  centum  ol  Its  enroUees  from  memaUj 
underserved  areas  except  to  rural  areM  ■• 
designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  autna- 
Ity  after  a  heartog  on  the  record  to  tennlnsM 
or  cancel  any  grant,  loan,  loan  S^ar*^*?"; ^ 
toterest  subsidy  to  any  recipient  of  assistance 
under  thto  title  which  It  determtoes  to  in 
substantial  noncomplUnce  with  any  im«- 
rial  provtolon  of  thto  title  or  after  notice  from 
the  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  Ai- 
surance  that  such  organization  bas  had  i" 
certificate     ol     conu)llance     suspended    « 

revoked.  j  ».  «» 

•■(f)  Effective  two  years  after  the  «!»»  °* 
enactment  of  thto  Act.  no  asstotance  shaU  M 
given  under  thto  Act  or  the  Mental  Re t««r 
tlon  Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Hearo 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963.  to  a  pro- 
vider of  health  care  unless  such  proviow 
holds  a  valid  certificate  of  compliance  unow 
section  1202. 

"ETTECT    01*    BTATB    LAW 

"SBC.  1143.  (a)  Notwlthstandtog  any  pro- 
vtolons  of  Stete  law  which— 

"(1)   require  approval  of  a  health  mam 
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^pMii»  organlaatloa.  aupplamental  health 
Tpmintenance  organlzatton  <»  health  Mrvto* 
oiniiliation  by  a  mwrtlBal  aoclety; 

••(2)  require  that  physloUtBa  ootutltiita  all 
«  «  majority  ol  the  gouscning  body  o*  • 
Uaidth    meln*-^" »'"«'■    onganlzatlan.    mpplk 
m,i^t^  health  maintenanoa  otgwlMtlnn,  or 
health  service  curganlaatlon; 

••(8)  require  that  all.  physlclana  or  a  par- 
ocntage  of  physicians  to  tta*  local  mediaal 
aoelety  be  permitted  to  paitJnlpata  to  reoodar- 
lag  the  servlcee  oif  the  organ taattoa; 

"  (4)  require  that  such  acgaalatibn  aubmlt 
to  rt«nlattons  as  an  tosuiw  ol  health  ean 
Mfvlces; 

■•(6)  require  that  only  wnlnnnrpogatad  to 
dlTlduato  or  assoclatknaor  partnemhlpa  may 
piovlde  health  caee  sesirloeK 

••(6)  prohibit  attvertlatog  by  a  profaealonal 
group  for  recruitment  of  enroUeea;  or 

"(7)  impoM  requlrementa  or  raaOlctlons 
on  a  health  malntananos  organlaatlon,  sup- 
plemental health  matotenance  organization. 
at  health  service  organization  in  a  manner, 
dotermtoed  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  tooom- 
patlble  with  this  title, 

a  health  matotenance  organization,  a  eup- 
plonental  health  matotenance  organization, 
a  health  service  organlaztlon  (as  defined  to 
thto  title ) ,  or  other  providers  of  health  care 
reoelvtog  QuaUty  Health  Care  Initiative 
Awards  luider  this  title,  who  otherwise  oan- 
form  with  the  laws  lor  tocorporatlon  and 
laws  for  licensing  ol  physicians,  osteopaths, 
and  dentists  In  such  State  shaU  be  aUowed  to 
provide  health  care  services  to  such  State  to 
acooidance  with  the  provlalons  ol  this  title. 

'•QtTAUTT    HEALTH    CAKE    miTIATIV«    AWAXD8 

"Sec.  1144.  (a)  Every  provider  of  health 
care  which  to  certified  by  the  Commission  on 
Quallt>-  Health  Care  Asstirance  as  matotato- 
ing  quality  control  standards  to  compliance 
with  the  requirements  set  by  the  Commto- 
Blon  on  QuaUty  Health  Care  Assurance  ahaU 
be  entitled  to  an  annual  payment  to  an 
amount  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  gross 
revenues  of  such  provider  attributable  to  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services  to  order  to  de- 
tray  expenses  associated  with  such  compli- 
ance. Any  provider  ol  health  care,  whether 
or  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  thto  Act. 
may  apply  to  the  Commlsalon  for  certifica- 
tion of  compliance  under  section  1202. 

"(b)  There  are  authortztd  to  be  appro- 
prtoted  to  carry  out  the  provtolons  of  thto 
section  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973;  WOO.000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Juno  30.  1974;  and  $600.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976. 


"CAPrrA'noN     orants     •ro     enabuk     hkalth 

MAINTENANCE  OROANIBAnOMS,  SUVPLI- 

MXNTAL  HEALTH  ICAINTKMANCZ  OBOANIZA- 
TION8,  AND  HEALTH  SXBVICK  ORGANIZATIONS 
TO  OnVC  ALL  PKB80NS 

"Sk.  1146.  (a)(1)  l^e  Secretary  shaU 
make  annual  grants  to  health  matotenance 
Qtganlzatlons,  supplemental  health  matote- 
nance organizations,  or  health  service  or- 
ganiaattons,  serving  persons  who  cannot 
meet  the  expenses  ol  such  organizations' 
prMnlums  (excluding  additional  premiums 
for  high  option  services).  The  amount  ol 
such  annual  grants  ahaU  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  amount  (aa 
detarmined  by  the  Secretary)  an  anroUee 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  toward 
the  health  matotenance.  supplemental  health 
maintenance  or  health  aervioe  organization 
premium  and  the  premium  lor  membership 
enrollment  in  such  health  matotenance,  sup- 
pLuoental  health  maintenance  or  health 
service  organization  lor  each  such  person 
enrolled. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  an  en- 
roUee could  pay  toward  the  premium,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  aU  sources  (toclud- 
Ing  public  sources)  of  tocome  available  to 
•acb  such  enrollee. 


"fS)  anmte  under  this  aaetton  BhaAI'iuife 
•xoaatt)  2fi  par  nanttim  ol  the  total  pramtnm 
leoelpta  lor  such  health  malntwwiw,  ■np» 
planesabal  baaltti  malnlwi""^  or  haalth 
swloa  iimsiiliallrm  lor  the  nurt  preceding 
yeae. 

"H)  Th««  are  authovlMd  to  b»  afViOr 
pitated  to  carry  out  the  pnwlalana  of  tlita 
aaotkWT  «80,OOQXiflO  tor  the  flaoal  yww  •■«> 
tog  Juaa  ao,  UtTB;  •STS.OOOXIOO  (or  tAiB  llf»- 
cal  year  eoidtog'  June  30,  1974;  and'  •TINt> 
000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  endloe  Jnae  JO; 
1976. 

"tb)(l)  Where  a  health  malnfnan—. 
Bupplemontal  health  matotenance,  at  health 
servloe  organlaatlon  prapoaaa  an  Inaraaaa  la 
Its  pramium  rate  and  the  Seeceaaxy  <l»ta>^ 
mines  that  such  tooreaaa  la  due  tn  artMle 
or  to  part  to  fulOUmant  ol  tha  requlrssniait 
fcr  op«i  enrollinant.  to  that  auoh  rwgantaa 
tlon  has  to  ite  enroUed  population  a  dl»- 
proportlonate  number  ol  high-ri^  enroUees. 
the  Secretary  shaU  make  annual  graota  to 
such  organization  equal  to  an  anoount  that 
would  eliminate  ttaa  need  for  that  part  c^ 
the  propoaed  premium  tocreaae  caused  by 
such  dtoproportlonate  nuxnbar  of  hlgh-rtak 
enroUeea  to  such  organlaatloa. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provtolons  of  thto 
section  $100,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jxme  30,  1973;  $150,000,000  lor  the  fiscal 
year  endtog  June  30,  1974;  and  SMO.000,000 
for  tha  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 
"FATMawT  or  aaawTs 
"Ssc.  1146.  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  title  shall  be  determtoed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Paymente  under  such  grants  may  be 
made  to  advance  or  by  way  of  relmbxirsement 
&nd  at  such  totervato  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"psoHJBinoM  ON  'raAvavsa  of  minis 
"Snc.  1147.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  any  of  the  preceding  sections  ol 
thto  title  shall  be  available  for  any  purposes 
other  than  the  puipoaea  of  the  program 
authorized  by  the  particular  section  pur- 
suant to  which  such  funds  are  appropriated. 
"(b)  No  funds,  except  those  appropriated 
under  thto  title.  ahaU  be  used  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provlsiona  ol  thto 
title. 

"(c)  Only  lunds  appropriated  under  titles 
IX  and  XI  ot  thto  Act  ahaU  be  used  to  tol- 
tially  develop,  construct,  and  toitlally  operate 
a  health  matotenance  organization,  supple- 
mental health  matotenance  organization, 
health  service  organization,  and  any  other 
entity  that  provldea,  either  directly  or  to- 
dlrectly  through  arrangements  with  others, 
health  care  to  a  defined  popvilatlon  on  a 
prepaid  basto. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

■•Sec.  1148.  AU  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
on  aU  construction  projects  asstoted  under 
thto  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevalltog  on  similar  construc- 
tion to  the  locality  as  determtoed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  accordance  with  the  Davto- 
Bacon  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards,  specified 
In  thto  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Seorganhatton  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1960  (IS  F.II.  317B)  and  section  H  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934. 

."opem  enbollmknt  WAnrzs 

"Sec.  1149.  In  a  case  where  aU  appropriated 
ftinds  are  expended  vinder  section  1146(b)  (21 
and  where  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion, supplemental  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization, or  health  service  organization 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  It  has  a  disproportionate  ^are 
of  high-risk  emtsllees  and  by  matotalntng 
open  enroUnaent  It  would  be  required  to 
enroU  a  nonrepresentatlve  cross  section  of 
the  oomnx'unlty  to  which  it  provides  serrioee. 


t»-ttia  extant  that  ananBtng-i»ai<aU»ta$  «na 
people  are  wUllng  to  «iEeU,  and  t&»  anfM> 
ment  ol  suoh  dlaproportlonate  ibarKofdilih-* 
risk  enroUees  wlU  Jeopardize  Its  eoaiinowto 
vlahUlty,  tli»  Saerata^r-mivr  ««t»»  auoh  re- 
qutremant  for  open  anrsUtnaott  foea  paMcal 
at  not  more  than  ttaraa  yeaaal  AL;lnaHlh 
matotenance,  supplemental  health  matn» 
teimnca,  or  health  aervloe  arganlistlon  may 
receive  more  tlxan  one  wat'wav. 
"Accaaa  yd  uacaaam 

'^Bzc.  1150.  (a)  Saclb.  nw^isnt  ol  VaOtftt 
funds  under  thto  Act  shaU  Iceep  sutfb  reocadi 
as  the  Secretary  shall  preaorlbe,.. Including 
!»oords  which  luUy  dlacloee  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  ol  the  procwda 
ol  auoh  funds,  the  total  cost  of  tha  undar- 
tjtiring  jjx  connection  with  which  such  fluids 
are  given  or  used,  the  amount  ol  that  por- 
tion ol  the  cost  ol  the  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  souroea.  and  such  other  reooids  aa 
wUl  faelUtate  an  affaetlva  audit. 

"(b)  Tha-flaoMUry  ol  Haaltti.  nHioatkm. 
and  Welfare  and  the  ComptroUer  Oenend 
of  tt»e  United  Startea,  or  any  of  their  duly 
anthorlzed  representatives,  shall  have  acoeas 
for  the  purpoae  of  audit  and  examtoatlon  to 
any  books,  documsnta,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  reciplente  ol  Federal  funds  under  thla 
Act. 
"Pi»T  P SPBCIAL  PBOJnCT  QaANTB  TO  Facili- 

TATB  Health  SxzTicsa  in  NoNicrraopoLirAH 

JQUEAS 

"Sao.  1160.  (a)  The  Secretary  to  authortaad 
to  make  grants  to  or  oantraots  with  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  (which 
otherwlae  may  not  be  ellglbla  for  grante  cr 
aasUtaaoa  under  this  title)  to  study,  toltiate. 
and  evaluate  projacts  lor  the  deUvery.  or  to 
taoUltate  the  daUvery.  to  noamatroiKtHtan 
acaoa  ol  oomprslMnatve  heoltti  aarrteaa  on  a 
pregiald  bads." 
TTxiiB    IV— coumaiioN    am    quaijtt 

HEALTH  CARS  ASBUBAIfCB 
BUuaT  Ttnx 

Sec.  401.  Thto  title  ahaU  be  known  aa 
the  "Commlaaton  on  Quality  Health  Can 
Assurance  Act  ol  1872". 

arATSMKNTor  pmpoai 
Sao.  402.  It  to  the  purpoae  of  this  title 
to  promote  the  qu^ty  of  health  care  to  tha 
United  States  byaatabllshlng  a  Oommlaaton 
on  Quality  Health  Care  Aaauranoe  to  de- 
velop, establish,  and  enoonraee  paramateni 
and  standards  for  quality  health  cafe. 

Sec.  403.  The  PnhUc  Health  Serrloa  Act, 
as  amended  by  thto  Act,  to  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  title  ZI  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLB    m— COMMIBBION    ON    QPALnT 
HEALTH  CARX  ABBTTBAITCX 
"Part  A — Oommtrwqm  om  Qoautt  BMJOJwar , 
Cabb  AsBuaAMCx  ,t 

"ESTABUSHIOINT  Or  OOMMIMIIW 

"Skc.  1301.  (a)  Tliere  to  hereby  established 
(aa  an  todependent  agency  tn  liie  executive 
brants )  a  Oommlaslbn  on  Quality  Hioaltii 
Care  Aaauranoei 

"  fb>  The  CommtMlon  aballtie  oompoaad  at 
eleven  members  to  be  appototed  by  tile 
President  by  and  wifh  the  advice  and  oon* 
sent  of  the  Senate  from  amot^-todlvK^Qml* 
who  by  virtue  of  their  eervioe;  expcrlenaa,  or 
education  are  especially  qualified  to  aerre  on 
taie  Commlaslon.  In  mafctng  snch  appotntv 
mente  the  President  ahall  appoint  InitMiS^' 
uato  wtio  are  repreeentatlve  of  the  health 
care  delivery  indUetry.  private  arganlzatlttn# 
engaged  in  developtog  beslth  care  qnaUti^ 
standards  which  may  be  appUcabla  on  a  vac 
tlottal  basto,  and  ccteaumera  not  related,  te 
the  delivery  of  health  care.  The  termairftlfk 
floe  of  each  member  of  the  CoramlaalBxtttuai 
be  ttn  years  wceept  thai — 

"(1)  the  memben  flrat  ^>polnted  tfiall 
aervA;  alP  designated  by  the  President,  tliitw 
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tor  « tmm  erf  one  jwmr.  two  tat  •  t«i»  o«  tw» 

ymm,  roo  for  »  t«rm  of  thra*  ya*n.  two  for 

»  t«m  of  four  y««n.  moA  two  for  »  tann  of 

avjmaiK 
"{2\  MiyBi«mbar«pfOlntwltoflU»TM*n- 

of  aludl  awe  ler  tM»  iwnatnrtiwr  of  the  tann 

for  wUleh    liti  pr«*M«««»r   wm«  s|ipolnta^ 

Mill 

"(8)  ■  mamber  *«U  to  aUgtbla  for  iwv 
pointmant  for  o*a  addlMoaal  tarm. 

"(c)  The  Ptaaldant  ataaU  daalgnata  ona  of 
tlM  maxnbars  to  serve  aa  (nuOrman  and  ona 
to  atrve  u  Vice  Cftmtrman  of  tlia  Ccamnla- 
•lon.  

"(d)  Any  vacancy  in  tUe  oonunlaaton  anan 
not  affect  Its  powera  and  «lx  memben  of  tha 
Commlaaion  anan  oonatltuta  a  quonun. 

"(a)  Four  numbara  of  the  Crimmlaalon 
ghall  l>e  conaumera  not  related  to  the  deMtary 
of  health  care. 


muBUMit  to  tlilB  saotlon  uatoaa  audi  darla- 
tlon  ti  luattOad  to  the  Mtlafaotlon  of  tba 


Mithorlty  ta 


"puTiaa  ov  THE  coMMTaamw 
"Sac.  laoa.  (a)  TlM  Oaanaalaalaa  abaU — 
■■(1)  piamulcata  ataadarda  far  quallOaa- 
Uooa  of  paraottsai.  coaopoatUon  of  madlaal 
groupa,  and  oUmt  chanwtartatlaa  rtaailng 
wttli  the  adequacy  of  faotUtlaa  and  aquli^ 
mant; 

"(a)    conduct  such  raaaarota  and  axpan- 
mantal  programa  aa  an  detarmlnad  nanaa 
sary  for  the  development  of — 

••(Ai  criteria  lor  new  and  Unproved  qual- 
ity assurance  syatama,  and 

••(B)  norma,  with  regard  to  proceaaes.  uti- 
lization characteristics,  and  outcomea; 

"(3)  require  tdul  monttor.  In  aooordnnce 
with  criteria  eat«bllah««  haoed  upon  flndinga 
under  paragraph  (9)  quality  aavaranca  aya- 
cems  for  health  mklntananoa  oaganlaatlona. 
supplemental  health  malntanaDoa  orgMiiaa- 
tiona,  health  aervMe  orgaolBattona,  and  othOT 
provklan  of  health  oara  aubjact  to  the  pMvl- 
slona  of  tftia  Ac*  and  the  MHital  BatardsMsn 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  BMltta 
Centere  Conatructlon  Aot  at  UlflB  which  alwU 
be  designed  to — 

"(A)  Improve  as  well  as  assess  the  quality 
of  health  care; 

"(B)  evaluate  the  inputs,  proceaaea, 
utlllaatlon  charactertstlcs,  and  outcomea  of 
health  care  aa  related  to  imllvlduala  and 
population  groupa.  and  aatabllab  relation- 
ships between  Inputa.  proceasea,  utUlzatton 
charaotarlatloa,  and  outoomee: 

"(C)  oonoentrate  on  thoaa  lUnesa  which 
have  relatively  high  InddaBoe  In  the  popula- 
tion and  whlab  m*  particularly  influenced  by 
medical  tnatamant,  rather  than  on  <inusual 
Ulnaaaaa  or  oondltlona  whose  course  la  lit- 
tle Influenced  by   tharapr. 

"(D)  Improve  m  well  as  asaesi  the  acces- 
sibility, availability,  and  accepUblllty  at 
health  care  provided  by  health  maintenance 
organlzationa.  auBplemental  health  main- 
tenance organlaatlons,  supplemental  health 
DMktBfeananoa  organlnatlone,  and  health  serv- 
ice organlaatlona.  or  other  providers  of 
health  oara: 

"(B)  develop  prooedurea  for  such  systems 
to  report  tbrovtgh  the  policymaking  body 
of  the  health  malntananoa.  aupplemaatal 
health  maintenance,  or  health  sarvloe  or- 
ganlaa*'1"i  (or  aa  appropriate  In  the  caae  of 
any  other  provldar  o£  health  care)  to  tba 
membarahlp  and  to  ttka  Commlaaion  on 
Quality  Haaltb  Can  Aaauiaooa;  and 

"(V)  taka  Into  aooount  tba  need  for  In- 
clualon  of  oonauman  aa  well  aa  the  sevaral 
health  can  i11a'1pllr>aa  In  the  daolaloxuaaklnc 
mamharahlp  of  tba  ayatam: 

"(i)  iMToe  oartlfloataa  of  compliance  to 
proaklara  of  health  can  oartUylna  that  such 
provldan  maintain  an  approved  quality  a»- 
sutanca  syatain  and  an  otbarwiaa  conform- 
lag  with  xequiraaaaaU  publlalMd  under  thia 
a^itJoii, 

"tlV  aOar  a  bearing  on  ttta  raooad.  ravrifca 
or  auapend  such  oertlOoata  whan  ta  deter- 
mlaw  tttafc  such  prevldar  haa  atgnlfiaantty 
davlatad  trom  tka  atandarda.  appmvad  qual- 
ity aaauranoa  ayatam.  or  the  nonna  publlahed 


(•)  monitor  reporta  by  health  ««•  pat>- 
vldaaa  eovefad  by  thla  Act  and  the  liental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Man- 
tat  aialth  Oantan  Conatruatlon  Act  of  lt63, 
for  tBa  purpcaa  of  aaaurtmg  that  the  par- 
fonmnea  of  auoh  health  o««  ptowiana  lain 
oanfamaanaB  with  tlM  appvond  quality  aa- 
aaranca  aialaiB  and  norma  publlabed  under 
tlkla  aMrttcsK 

"(7)  publish  objective  statlatlcal  descrtp- 
tlosa  of  norms  accumulatad  tHrougb  expe- 
lianoa  and  reaulta  of  programa  oonductad 
undv  thla  Act  and  the  Mental  Batardatlon 
FkeUttlee  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Oatrtar  Oonatructlon  Act  of  IMS: 

"{9)  oondueC  a  program  of  research  and 
devetopment  whleh  shall  have  the  ob}eotlvee 

of— 

"(A)  improTlng  ths  technology  of  asaaes- 
ttig  tlw  quality  of  health  can  with  amphaais 
on  the  outoomae  of  health  oan: 

"(B>  aaaaaalng  »T>d  comparing  the  quality 
of  health  care  provided  under  dlflennt  de- 
livery syaten  arrangementa: 

"(C)  analyzing  the  effecta  of  providing  In- 
formatloB  to  conaumers  and  improvement 
In  the  methods  o*  information  dissemination; 
"(D)  analysing  the  impact  of  its  quality 
EMauranoe  program  upon  the  quality  of  health 
can  for  the  American  people;  and 

"(B)  coordinating  the  ooUectlon.  assimila- 
tion, and  cataloging  of  existing  Information 
regarding  quality  health  oan  assurance  pro- 
grams of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies 
and  their  relationships  with  one  another, 
with  due  regard  for  the  protection  of  the 
confidential  nature  of  the  doctor-patient  re- 
latlonahlp: 

"(9)  collect,  summarize,  and  distribute  In- 
formation regarding  the  Impact  of  medical 
aeivlcee  and  the  health  status  of  the  popxUa- 
tlon  of  the  United  States; 

"(10)  provide  technical  assistance  to  pro- 
vlden  of  health  can  In  the  development  of 
quality  ctmtrol  programs; 

"(11)  study  the  levels,  costs,  and  quality 
of  health  care  under  health  care  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(12)  administer  the  reinsurance  program 
established  under  part  B  of  this  title; 

"(13)  Interface  with  NaUonal  Inatltute  of 
Health  Can  Delivery  eotabllshed  under  title 
xm  of  this  Act: 

"(14)  analyse  the  need  for  standardization 
of  medical  record  information  and  facilitate 
the  development  of  a  system  of  standard 
medical  nference  mechanisms; 

"(16)  preecrlbe  a  schedule  of  reaaonable 
contingent  foea  for  attorneys  repreeentlng 
claimants  In  proceedings  under  section  1209; 
and 

"(16)  annually  report  to  the  Preeldent 
and  to  the  Oongrees  on  the  conduct  of  activi- 
ties under  this  Utle  (including  results  of 
studies  conducted  under  paragraph  (11)) 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional leglalatlon  as  the  Commlaaion  may 
determine  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  developing  quality  health  care  a«- 
surance  system  criteria  the  Commissions 
consideration  shall  include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  existing  State  regulations,  such 
standatds  aa  an  In  effect  for  Federal  health 
agencies,  and  analysis  ot  the  reaiUta  of  the 
nlnauranoe  program  and  the  results  of  arbi- 
tration procedures  under  part  B  of  this  title. 

"ADl*n«8TKATIVI    POWEKS 

"aec.  1203.  (a)  In  cattor  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorlaed  to — 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  oS  the  Oommlsalon  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  Statea 
Ooda; 

"(2)  maka.  proanulgate  laaua,  reaclnd.  and 
aoMnd  rulea  and  ngulattons  aa  may  ba  nao- 
eaaary  to  carry  out  the  functlona  vested  In 


the  CXMomlaaloB 

any  oAcer  or  employae; 

"(3)  acquire  (by  puiphaaa,  le      . 

natloB.  or  otbarwiaa) .  oenatroot,  Inpfora.  n> 
pair,  opecata.  and  malntala.  reaaaiufc  aag 
other  mil  aa— i j  fartimee  and equlpawnt,  tmt 
nlatad  aaaenunactetlona  aa  laay  ba  nacaatny, 
and  such  other  real  or  paraoaal  property  (la. 
otuAmg  patanta)  aa  tlw  Ownmlton  daema 
naoeaaary;  to  aequln  by  leaae  or  otbaratw 
thFongb  tba  Admlnlatrstor  »f  Oeoeral  8irr« 
Ices.  buildln«a  or  parU  of  bulkUn^  in  tba 
Dkrtrlet  of  Oduxotola  or  onanmunltlea  loaatad 
adjacent  to  the  Dtttrlet  of  Oolumbia  for  the 
use  of  the  Commlaaion  for  a  period  net  ta 
exoead  tan  yaaaa  wltboat  regard  to  the  Ast 
of  Mag«h  S.  1«T7  (tOUAaM): 

"(4)  employ  eiiieaf  and  oonaultanta  la 
aooordanoa  with  aea«lon  810»>o<  UUe  s.  Uatted 
Statea  Ooda; 

"(5)  aiipalnt  one  or  mora  advlaory  oomnilt> 
teea  (inoludlng  a  ooaondttea-for  the  prepare, 
tlon  and  analysia  of  alatlattea)  oompoaed  at 
sueb  private  clttaeaa  and  tiflirtala  of  Faderal, 
State,  and  local  ^ovenunenta  aa  it  daaaM 
dealrable.  to  advlae  It  wttli  respect  to  his 
functions  under  thla  Act; 

"(6)  utlllae,  with  their  consent,  the  aarv- 
loee,  eqiUpment,  peraonnal.  Information,  and 
faclllttea  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  agenclea  with  or  without  retmbiiras- 
ment  therefor; 

"(7)  accept  vtduntary  and  uncompensated 
servloee.  notwithstanding  the  provlslona  of 
section  68&(b)  of  tlUe  31,  United  SUtea 
Code; 

"(8)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona* 
tlous  of  servlcea,  money,  w  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tatxglble  or  Intangible; 
and 

"(9)  take  such  actions  aa  may  be  required 
for  the  acoompliahment  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Commission. 

"(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion each  Federal  agency  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  Its  servlcea,  eqiUpment. 
personnel,  facilities,  and  Information  (In- 
cluding suggestions,  eetlmatee,  and  statis- 
tics) available  to  the  greateet  practicable 
extent  consistent  with  other  laws  to  the 
Commission  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tlona with  or  without  reimbursement.  Whers 
the  Commlaaion  determinee  that  such  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  facilities,  and 
Information  cannot  be  made  available  tor 
utilization  m  a  manner  which  woiild  enable 
It  to  expeditiously  perform  ite  duties  under 
this  Act.  the  Commission  may  establish 
when  necessary  the  programs  necessary  to 
accomplish  Its  tasks. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ^- 
polnted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  la  not  an 
officer  or  employee  erf  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  shall  receive  an  amotmt  equal  to  the 
maximum  daUy  rate  prescribed  for  08-18  un- 
der section  5S32  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  each  day  he  U  eogaged  In  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  his  dutlee  (Including 
traveltlme)  aa  a  member  o<  a  committee. 
All  memben  shaU  be  reliabursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  neceaaary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  and  the  administrative  crfHcer  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commlaaion  with  reapect 

to—  , 

"(1)    the  appointment  and  supervision  oi 

personnel  employed  by  the  Commission; 
"(3)   the  dlatrltoutlon  of  Jobe  among  the 

personnel  d  the  Commlaaion;   and 
"(3)    the  use  and  expendltun  of  funds. 

"OOMPENBATIOI* 

"3KC.  1204.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  la  anvended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"  "(69)  (3halnnan,  Commlaaion  on  QuaUtJ 
Health  Can  Aaaurance." 
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"(b)  Saetloo  5S1S  of  title  5,  United  SUtea 

Oede    U   amended   by   adding   at   the  end 

tbenof  the  foUowtag  n«^P•^■«'■l»*^!^^..^ 

"■(»e)  UKobtn.  OooBitarton  on  Quamy 

Health  can  Ateurance  (10). 

■••(97)    Oenaral  Oounael.  Oommlaalon  on 
^allty  Health  Oan  Aaatiranoe.' 

"AVPUcaaiUTT  or  coMUiaaioN 
■mtnauoucMTa 
•Sac  1206.  (a)  Bxoapt  aa  provided  In  sub- 
iectloa  (b)  tha  requteementa  aatatollahad  by 
the  i^oiBOilaaloa  purauaot  to  aactlen  1203 
abail  apply  to  any  ptvna»T  of  health  can 
noelvlng  aastatanae  under  thla  Act  or  the 
ilental  Retardation  BaaUltlaa  and  Coaamu- 
plty  Mental  Health  Centen  Conatructlon 
Act  of  19«3  after  tha  date  of  enactment  of 
tbU  title. 

■■(b)  Any  provider  covered  under  thla  Act 
or  the  Mental  Retardation  FaeUltlaa  and 
QoQununlty  Mental  Health  Centen  Con- 
struction Act  of  19*3.  may  apply  to  the  Com- 
mlsslon  for  a  temporary  order  granting  a 
variance  from  any  requlnment  or  any  pro- 
vision thereof  promulgated  under  section 
1302  of  thla  Act.  Such  temporary  order  ahaU 
be  granted  only  if  tha  provider  filea  an  ap- 
plication which  eatabllahea  that — 

'  ( 1 )  the  provider  is  unable  to  comply  vrlth 
a  requirement  by  lu  aSeotive  date  liecauae 
of  unavailability  of  profeeslonal  or  techni- 
cal personnel  or  of  maxerlala  and  equipment 
needed  to  come  Into  comptianre  with  any 
requlnment  or  because  neceaaary  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  modernization  of  facili- 
ties cannot  be  completed  by  its  effective 
date;  and 

"(2)  the  provider  has  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  coming  Into  compliance  with  any 
requirement  as  quickly  as  possible  ■with  ade- 
quate interim  safeguards  for  the  protection 
of  consumen  of  health  can. 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
grant  a  variance  from  tmy  of  Its  requln- 
menta  or  portion  thereof  whenever  It  deter- 
mines or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  certifies  that  such  a  vari- 
ance Is  neoesaary  to  permit  a  provider  to 
participate  in  a  project  approved  by  him  de- 
signed to  validate  new  and  improved  tech- 
niques of  health  csire  delivery  syatema. 

"REPORTS  AND  MAINTKKrAKCX  OV  RJCCORDS 

"Sec.  1206.  (a)  Each  provider,  covered. 
under  thla  title,  shall  make,  keep,  and  pn- 
serve,  and  make  available  to  the  Commission 
and  the  Secntary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  such  records  regarding  activltlea 
governed  by  thla  title  as  the  Oommlaalon.  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secntary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  preecrlbe. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  pnscrlbe  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  neceaaary  with  re- 
gard to  Inspection  of  the  recorda  and  facUl- 
tlea  of  a  provider. 


"DiactxiauRx  TO  ooNauicna  or  health  care 
Bsaincxs 

"Sac.  1207.  (a)  A  deaerlptlon  of  any  health 
can  plan  covend  by  this  title  shall  be  pub- 
lished aa  nqulred  henln  within  ninety  days 
after  the  establishment  of  such  plan  or  when 
such  plan  heoomas  subject  to  thla  title. 

"(b)  A  deecrlpUon  ol  the  plan  shaU  be 
compnhenalve  and  shall  include,  in  a  man- 
ner designed  to  be  undentood  by  the  average 
enrolle.  the  following: 

"  1 1 )   feea  and  prices; 

"(2)  scope  of  services  Included  In  benefit 
packagea;  * 

"(8)  accesalbUlty  and  avaUabUlty  of  serv- 
loee including  the  location  of  the  faciutlea. 
equipment  available,  hours  of  operation, 
practltlonen  by  type  and  location,  and 
amenitlce; 

"(4)  the  name  and  type  of  admlnlstntlon 
of  the  plan;  and 

"(5)  a  statement  of  certification  by  the 
Commlaaion. 

"(d)  The  Conunlssion  shall  monitor  the 
provision  of  information  by  providers  of  care 
M  required  by  this  section.  In  any  caae  In 


wbieto  InfMnatiaa  la 
nated  undar  tlila  title  and  la 
found  to  be  ^""1"*"*^"*,  ixtaeouiata^  «r  te- 
aeeuraUly  dlaaemlnatad  the  Oommlaalon 
afeaU  taka  auelt  aoMMi  aa  U  naeaaeary  to  aa- 
8«m  a  fuH  retrastlen  of  Um  laaoeoiata  IB- 
formation  together  with  a  atatement  of  naw 
<teta  in  a  manner  ulwHUr  to  tha  laMlal  dla- 
olcaun  or  dlaaemlnatloa  of  kuch  UtfArmatlon. 

"<e)  "nie  diBdeaun  nmat  aMo  laaHida  p»o- 
oeduree  to  ba  foUowed  In  preaantiag  olalma 
for  baaadU  under  tiM  plan  aad  tba  nwiltt 
avaUatoU  under  tbe  plan  for  tba  radnaa  of 
olainM  which  an  danlad  In  wtela  or  In  part. 

"(f)  Every  provider  ahaU  funlab  a  copy 
of  the  prtan  deatirtptton  (including  anaBd- 
roenta  or  mortWfiatInn  tbarato)  dMBrtlnll  in 
subsection  (b),  to  every  enioUaa  upon  bla 
enroUmant  in  the  plan,  and  cauae  the  aame 
to  be  published,  in  a  manner  preacrlbed  by 
the  Oommlaalon,  to  the  genatal  pnAUo. 

"PEMALTIXa 

"Sac.  1306-  (a)  ( 1)  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sion after  reaaonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  baaring  to  the  provider  finda  that 
tba  provider  haa  atgnlficantly  deviated  from 
the  approved  quality  aasurance  system  or  is 
engaged  In  practices  which  aignlflnantly 
deviate  from  national  or  regional  norma  aa 
determined  by  the  Oommlaalon,  the  Oom- 
taiaslon  ahall  notify  tha  provldar,  and  the 
Seontary  of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUan 
that  such  provider  ahaU  be  IneUgtble  to 
participate  in  BaBtatairt'(~ft  under  tbta  Act  and 
the  Mental  HetardaUon  Paaliltles  and  Com- 
nuinlty  Mental  Health  Centen  Conatructlon 
Act  U  19«3  and  that  the  certlAcata  of  ap- 
proval liaa  been  auspended  uttUl  such  time 
aa  the  piovlder  la  found  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  requiremanta  eetabUahad  under 
section  1202.  Hearings  conducted  under  this 
section  shall  be  held,  where  practicable.  In  a 
Location  convenient  to  the  provider  of  baaltb 
oare. 

"(2)  Provlden  of  health  care,  who  have 
had  their  certificate  suapeoded  for  a  period, 
which  the  Oommlaalca  determinee  to  be  un» 
reaaonable.  shall  have  their  certificate  n- 
voked  and  shall  be  liable  lor  the  repayment 
of  part  or  all  amounts  received  under  thia 
Act  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilltlea 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Oenten  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963. 

"(3)  Tha  Oommlaslon  Is  authorised  to 
make  arrangements  with  providers  ol  headth 
care  who  have  bad  their  cwtlflcatea  nvoked. 
for  reimbursement  of  amounts  received 
under  this  Act  and  the  Mental  Retardation 
?^acUltlee  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Canters  Construction  Act  of  1963.  inoludlng 
deferred  payments  on  such  terms  and  for 
such  periods  aa  are  deemed  equitable  and 
34>proprlate. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makaa 
any  false  statement,  repreeentatlon.  or  oer- 
tlflcation  on  any  appUcatloa,  record,  nport, 
plan  or  other  document  filed  or  required  to 
be  maintained  purauant  to  thla  Act  ahall 
upon  conviction  be  ptuiiahed  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprlaonment  of 
not  more  than  six  montha  or  by  both. 


"aaarraATioa 

"Sac.  1209.  (a)  A  provider  of  health  can 
that  poeaesses  a  valid  certificate  of  compli- 
ance issued  under  section  1202  may  enter  Into 
a  program  for  the  equitable  and  expedltloxu 
handling  of  malpractice  clabna  which  may 
arise  out  of  can  and  treatment  of  patients. 
Such  programs  shMl  be  baaed  vtpon  agree- 
ments between  the  patients  and  the  provld- 
en of  health  can  to  submit  all  disputes, 
not  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
tlee,  to  binding  arbitration  In  order  to  gain 
the  benefits  of  such  programs  for  patients 
and  provlden.  Records  of  all  such  settle- 
losnts  shall  be  kept  by  each  provider  of 
health  can,  and  submitted  to  the  Commlx- 
sion  In  such  manner  as  It  shaD  preecrlbe. 

"(h)  An  agnement  to  submit  to  binding 
arbltntlon  under  subsection    (a)    must  be 


valM  in  the  jurladlotioo  la  wblob  ansb  t 
mfMU   U   made   and   abaS  "~ 

aaiaetten  of  axMtratora  In 
mlaa  and  ngulftttaoa  prtMndfatad  by  tim 
OoamdMlen.  ftor  theaa  paavldaia  wba^iMall 
eatabllah  arbitration  pragnaa  aa  iiMMtaM 
in  tbla  aectlon,  Utle  9  of  tba  United  SUtea 
Ooda  ahaU  apply  to  such  arbltntton  pro- 
grama  If  the  State  or  Statea  In  wblrti  tBa 
provldar  la  located  baa  not  enactad  lagtda- 
tion  providing  for  the  fiaattty  ot  artfltnttoo 
4^^o»«  or  tor  paiiiaa  to  enter  into  agree- 
menu  to  arbttrate  nrtor  to  a  dlW«>to- 

"(c)  Wrtttm  *"^«*tiT  ot  teai  antfoooelu- 
alooB  of  law  ahaU  be  prapatad  tor  eaeb 
arUtiatlon  prooaadtng  bald  x^idw  this  aae- 
tton.  In  each  OMe  tba  flndlntf  abaU  be  oertt- 
flad  by  the  arbitrator  to  tba  onmnillnn.  The 
OommlMlon  shall  davalop  a  ayitamatle  ecdi- 
Oeatlon  of  aU  flTyt^ngf  of  tibttratloB  pre- 
ceedlBg*  uadartakan  punuant  to  tbla  sec- 
tion and  abaU  publlab  nub  flUfltngt  at  least 
annually  or  mon  fraqaantly  at  the  dSwre- 
tt^ifi  of  tbe  Oommlaalon.  Tbe  Oommlaalon 
abaU  certify  all  flndinga  of  arbitration 
prooeedinga  uiulartaken  pfuxauant  to  this 
section  to  aU  ^pioprlata  StaU  or  local 
licensing  or  dlacipllnary  boards  for  each  such 
arbitration  procedure  U34er  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  such  board. 

"(d)  (1)  Every  attomay  who,  la  connactlon 
with  any  prooeadlng*  undar  tUa  section  for 
peraonal  injuries  or  for  daatb  or  for  low  of 
servloeaneultlng  from  panrmal  injlsy  proxi- 
mately oauaed  by  mart  teal  raalpraetlee.  ac- 
cepta  a  ntalner  or  enters  Into  an  agree- 
ment, ezpreaa  or  ImpUad.  for  compenaatlon 
for  servlcefl  nndued  or  to  be  nndarad  in 
such  prooeedinga  wbataby  bla  oompenaatlon 
la  to  ba  dapandant  or  cootlng»nt  in  whole 
or  m  part  upon  tba  suuiawMl  proaacutlon 
or  settlement  thereof,  shall,  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  any  such  ntalner  or 
agreemant  of  compenaatlon.  algn  personally 
and  file  vrltb  tba  CotiwaHrtnn  a  ntalnar 
statement  of  such  retalnar  or  agreement  of 
coBjpenaatlon  ftfnt^tT!*"g  aucb  Information 
aa  tba  ^'v^TrimiMtrtn  shall  requln. 

"(3)  An  attorney  retained  by  another  at- 
torney on  a  contingent  fee  baala  aa  trial  or 
appeal  coujuel  or  to  aaalat  In  tbe  preparation, 
inveetlgatlon.  or  settlamaat  of  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, sbaU.  within  thirty  dayi  from  tbe 
date  of  such  ntalnar.  algn  personally  and  file 
with  tbe  Oommlaalon  a  ntalner  statement 
of  such  ntalner  or  agreemant  of  compensa- 
tion containing  such  Information  aa  the 
Commission  shall  require. 

"  (3)  A  cloalng  statement  ahall  be  filed  with 
the  Commlaaion  with  every  proceeding  in 
which  a  ntalxier  statement  la  requbad  con- 
taining such  information  aa  the  Oommia- 
slon  ahall  require. 

"(4)  AU  statemanU  of  ntalnar  or  cLbsU^ 
statements  filed  with  tba  Oommlaalon  shall 
be  confidential.  aiKl  tba  InXormatlon  than- 
in  contained  shall  not  ba  dlvulgad  or  made 
available  for  inspection  or  examination  ex- 
cept upon  vnrltten  order  of  the  Chairman  or 
the  Oeneral  Counsel  of  tba  OoDunlaaloh. 

"(6)  Any  attorney  who  chargaa  or  collects, 
for  services  rendered  In  connection  ulUi  any 
proceedings  described  in  thla  aubaection,  any 
fee  In  excess  of  that  allowed.  sbaU  be  fined 
not  mon  than  $1,000  or  imprlaonad  for  not 
mon  than  one  year,  or  both. 


"ptJBLiCATioN  or  ctmsiA  AHD  Noaxa 
"Sac.  1210.   I  a)   The  Commlaaion  may,  by 
rule,    promulgate,    modify,    or    revoke    any 
quality  health  assurance  ayafeem  crlterlQi^  or 
norm  In  the  foUowlng  manner: 

"(1)  whanever  the  Comnaflon  upon  the 
baala  of  lnformatl')n  submlttad  to  It  In  writ- 
ing by  an  interested  pwaoxi,  a  nationally 
noognised  standard-producing  organlaatlon. 
tba  Secntary  of  Health.  Education,  and  ^»1»1- 
fan.  or  a  State  or  political  sabdlrhdon,  or 
on  the  baala  of  information  davetoped  ty  tba 
Oommlaalon,  or  otherwtaa  avallatate  to  It,  da- 
termbna  that  a  rule  abouU  be  prmawlgatad 
in  order  to  serve  the  objectlfu  of  tbla  tttte. 


31)012: 

tti»  oommlailan    ^mOI   pubUab    sueh    pro- 

■iSana  »  alMMUid  or  orlMrton  tor  a  quAUty 
bMrith  car*  •fMronoxoa  sfMnA  or  noTxn  In  th« 
rnjUrrl  RegUtM,  nkX  ab*U  aflor(\  lutarMUd 
p«nMW  ft  period  ot  Blxty  (U9»  »««  pubUc*- 
Umx  to  submit  written  (X«ta  or  oomnMntt. 

"(3)  on  or  t>efor»  the  iMt  dAy  of  the  pnrtod 
provlitod  for  the  »ubmU(ilon  at  written  d»U 
at  ooBunent*.  «ny  Uit«««ted  per»n  m»y  fll» 
with  the  CotmnttBion  written  objection*  to 
the  oiopoeed  rule  stating  the  gfound*  there- 
for and  rwiuerttog  •  puWlc  hearing  on  »uch 
ob>ottene.  WUbIn  elxty  days  after  the  lart 
<Uy  for  fiUna  such  objectiOM  the  Comml»- 
•Um  shall  pubUah  In  the  Federal  Beglater  a 
notice  apocOYbBif  the  crlterU  for  quality 
health  c»re  awur&noe  systema  or  norma  to 
which  objection*  have  been  filed  and  a  hear- 
ing request  and  specifying  a  time  and  place 
for  such  hearing.  Hearings  conducted  under 
this  section  shaU  be  held,  where  practicable, 
to  a  location  convenient  to  the  person  filing 
such  objection. 

"(3)  within  sixty  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  provided  for  the  submission  of 
written  data  or  comments  or  within  sixty 
days  after  the  completion  of  any  hearing, 
whichever  U  later,  the  Commission  shall  U- 
sue  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
rule  promulgftUi^.  modifying,  or  revoking 
standards,  criteria  for  quaUty  health  care 
assurance  systems  or  norms  or  making  a  de- 
termination that  a  role  should  not  be  U- 
sued.  Such  a  rule  may  contain  a  provision 
delaying  Its  effective  date  and  such  period 
(not  m  excess  of  ninety  days)  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  may  be  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  affected  persons  will  be  Informed 
of  the  existence  of  the  criteria  or  norm  and 
ctf  lU  determinations  and  that  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  tofanUUartxe  themselves  with 
the  existence  of  the  requirements  of  such 
criteria  or  norm. 

••(b)  Any  person  who  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  promulgation  of  a  rule  Issued 
respecting  criteria  or  norms  imder  this  sec- 
tion may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  ninetieth 
day  after  such  criteria  or  norm  Is  promul- 
gated, file  a  petition  challenging  the  validity 
of  such  criterion  or  norm  with  the  United 
states  district  court  for  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  cri- 
terion or  norm.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  the  Commission.  The  filing  of 
such  petition  shall  not,  unless  otherwise 
stated  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
criteria  or  norm.  "ITie  determinations  of  the 
Commlsslo".  ?hall  be  conclusive  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  In  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

••(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  esUbllshlng  criteria 
for  the  assimilation  of  objective  statistical 
material  required  for  the  publication  of 
nomns.  the  Commission  shall  hold  hearings 
only  when  It  determines  such  hearings  to  be 
nec^ssarj'. 

•■(3)  The  ConOnlaslon  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  summary  and  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  the  criteria  required  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(d)  The  Commission  to  compiling  in- 
formation for  setting  the  requirements  for 
this  title  shall  solicit  views  and  Information 
from  concerned  entitles. 
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"STATX  jmuauicTiow  and  state  pians 
"SMC.  1211.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
preitot  any  State  agency  or  court  from 
asserting  Jtirlsdlctlon  under  State  law  over 
any  health  Issues  with  respect  to  which  no 
standard  criterion,  or  norm  la  In  effect  under 
section  1302  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  State  which  at  any  time  desires 
to  aaaume  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  enforcement  of  health  standards, 
criteria,  or  norma  relating  to  any  health  Isaue 
with  respect  to  which  a  Federal  standard, 
critaden.  or  norm  has  been  promulgated 
under  aeotlon  l^pfl.  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 


TTiletlw  a  State  plan  for  the  development  of 
sueb  Btandatds,  ccltoru,  or  norma  and  their 
enforoement. 

"(0)  The  Commission  shall  approve  the 
plan  submitted  by  a  Stat*  under  subeectloa 
(b)  at  any  nuxUfloatlon  tbateof  only  if  such 
plan — 

"(1)  dsalgnatw  a  Stat*  aflBitoy  or  agencies 
as  the  asency  or  agenoles  responsibl*  tot 
administering  the  plan  throvighout  the  SUte: 
"(3)  jsrOTldee  for  the  d*v«*opxn*nt  and  en- 
fovoenaot  of  health  standards,  ortterU,  or 
norma  relating  to  one  or  m*re  health  issues 
whiofa  standarcta.  criteria,  or  norms  (and  ths 
enforoement  of  which)  will  be  no  leas  strin- 
gent than  th*  standards,  cnt*na,  or  norms 
promulgatsd  under  section  1303  which  relaU 
to  th*  same  health  issues; 

••(8)  provide*  tot  a  right  to  entry  and  In- 
spection of  aU  premises  of  providers  of 
health  care  subject  to  the  Act  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Heaath  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  which  includes  a  prohibition  on 
advance  notice  oi  Inspections; 

"(4t)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  or  agencies  have  or  will  have 
the  legal  authority  and  qualified  personnel 
neceesary  for  the  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards, criteria,  and  norms; 

"(6)  give*  satlsfaotory  assurances  that 
such  State  will  devote  adequate  ftmds  to  th* 
administration  and  enforrement  of  such 
standards,  criteria,  and  norms; 

"(6)  contains  satisfactory  asstirancee  that 
such  State  wUl,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
Its  law,  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  health  program  appli- 
cable to  all  providers  of  hetdth  care  of  the 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions,  which 
program  la  as  effective  as  the  standards  con- 
tained In  an  approved  State  plan; 

"(7)  requires  providers  of  health  care  In 
the  State  to  make  reports  to  the  Commission 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  If  the  State  plan  were  not  In  effect;  and 
••(8)  provide*  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commission  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commission  shall  from  time  to  time 
require. 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b).  It  ahaU  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
so  doing. 

'■(e)  After  the  Commission  approves  a 
State  plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b), 
it  may,  but  shaU  not  be  required  to,  exercise 
Its  authority  with  respect  to  comparable 
standards,  criteria,  or  norms  promulgated 
under  section  1202.  for  the  period  specified 
in  the  next  sentence.  The  Commission  may 
exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above  un- 
til It  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual  op- 
erations under  the  State  plan,  that  the 
standards,  crlterlons.  or  norms  set  forth  In 
subsection  (c)  are  being  applied,  but  It  shaU 
not  make  such  determination  for  at  least 
three  years  after  the  plan's  approval  imder 
subsection  (c). 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
Its  own  inspections,  make  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  In  which  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section  Is 
carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Com- 
mission finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  there  Is  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assxirance 
contained  therein) ,  It  shaU  notify  the  State 
agency  of  its  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  such 
plan  ShaU  cease  to  be  In  affect,  but  the  State 
may  retain  Jurisdiction  in  any  case  com- 
menced before  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan 
in  order  to  enforce  standards  under  the  plan 
whenever  the  Issues  involved  do  not  relate 
to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan. 


"(g)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  o<  a 
decision  of  the  Oommiaslon  vAthdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rsjectlng  lU  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeal*  for  th*  circuit  in 
which  the  State  is  located  by  filing  in  saob 
court  within  thirty  days  f  oUfl^ving  reoelpt  at 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modlty 
or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part  the  actum 
of  the  Commission.  A  copy  ct  such  petition 
shall  forthwith  b«  served  upon  th*  Commis- 
sion, and  thereupon  the  CoWTnl  salon  shall 
certify  and  file  m  the  court  tb*  r*oord  upon 
which  the  decision  complained  o*  was  Issued 
as  provided  in  section  3113  ot  tltl*  3S, 
United  State*  Code.  UnJea*  th*  court  finds 
that  th*  Oommlaslon'B  deelston  In  rejecting 
a  propoeed  State  plan  or  Withdrawing  Its 
approval  of  such  a  plan  Is  n©t  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  the  conrt  shall  aflirm 
the  Commission's  decision.  Tbe  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  th* 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State*  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  aa  prorldad  In  aeo- 
tlon 1264  of  title  28,  United^Stat**  Coda. 

'•(h)  Th*  Commission  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  under  which  th* 
State  win  be  permitted  to  continue  to  en- 
force one  or  more  health  standards,  crl- 
terlons, or  norms  In  effect  In  such  State  un- 
til final  action  Is  taken  by  the  conunlsslon 
with  respect  to  a  plan  submitted  by  a  Stat* 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  tltl*. 
whichever  is  earlier. 

"PKOCXDTKXS  TO  cotruTiascT  nUCHHIT 
OANOimS 

"3»c.  1212.  (a)  The  United  State*  district 
couru  Vba^n  have  Jurisdlctloc,  upon  petltka 
of  the  Commission,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  by  a  provider  of  health  car* 
which  are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  tmmedUtely  or  be- 
fore the  unmlnence  of  such  danger  can  b* 
eliminated  through  the  enforcement  prooe- 
dures  otherwise  provided  by  this  title.  Any 
order  Issued  under  this  section  may  require 
such  steps  to  be  taken  as  may  be  necessaa 
to  avoid,  correct,  or  remove  such  imminent 
danger  or  to  maintain  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
tinuous process  operation  to  resume  normal 
operations  without  a  complete  cessation  erf 
operations,  or  where  a  cessation  of  operations 
is  necessary,  to  permit  such  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner. 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  district  court  ahaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  Injunctive  relief  or  temporary  re- 
straining order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  thU 
title.  The  proceeding  shall  be  as  provided  by 
rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules,  Civil  Procedure, 
except  that  no  temporary  restraining  order 
Issued  without  notice  shall  be  effective  for  a 
period  longer  than  five  days. 

"(C)  Whenevw:  and  as  soon  as  the  Com- 
mission concludes  that  conditions  or  prac- 
tices described  In  subsection  (a)  exist  it  shall 
inform  the  affected  provider  of  health  cars 
of  the  danger  and  that  It  shall  seek  relief 
under  this  section. 

"  (d)  If  the  Commission  arbitrarily  or  capri- 
ciously falls  to  seek  relief  under  this  section, 
any  person  who  may  be  injured  by  reason  ot 
such  failure,  or  the  representative  of  such 
person  might  bring  an  action  against  the 
Commission  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  Imminent 
danger  Is  alleged  to  exist  or  the  provider  has 
Its  principal  office,  or  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel 
the  Commission  to  seek  such  an  order  and 
for  such  further  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 
"nxriwrrioKB 
"S«5. 1213.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  title,  the 

term —  . 

"(1)  'input  measures'  means  assessment 
based  on  the  qualifications  of  personnel, 
facilities,  and  equipment  permitted  to  pro- 
vide medical  care: 
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-/«)  'process  measur*'  means 
h^  upon  the  confonnano*  ot  m*dlaal  d*- 
^S«as  «id  actions  takan  hi  actual  eptaodsa 
^aae  to  aom*  dellned  standard*  of  madleal 

^"^t)  utillaaUon  charaotartstios"  mean 
thoM  char*ct«natlos  giving  inXormatlon  oon- 
oinlng  the  rates  of  usage  of  oomponen^  <rf 
^  health  Are  systwn  such  r«  ths  Isnglb  of 
KMPital  suy».  the  number  of  do«t«r-p»tt»t 
oj^racta.  and  the  number  of  bos^^tsl  ad- 
missions in  a  year;  ■ 

"(4)  'outoome  measure'  meena  •ammmt»* 
el  care  based  upon  health  of  patlants  daiing 
Mid  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of  ^PlfW^f* 
ofMxe  Standards  for  clinical  outcome  should 
bs  based  solely  on  the  remUU  of  health  care; 

"(5)  Commission'  means  the  Commission 
on  QuaUty  Health  Care  Assurance; 

"(6)  relnsiirance  program'  means  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Malpractice  Reinsurance  Pro- 
giwn  esUbUshed  under  pert  B  of  this  tlUe; 

"(7)  •norm'  means  a  statistical  range  which 
reflects  the  parameters  of  acceptable  quality 
health  care  practices  existing  at  the  time 
such  norm  Is  promulgated. 

"AUTHOBIZATION  0»  APPSOPSIATIONS 

"S»c.  1214.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
OToprlated  for  the  carrymg  out  o*  the  pro- 
Vj^ns  of  this  part  $79,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
raer  ending  June  30,  1973;  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874;  and 
1110,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975. 

"Past  B — Pxdmial  Mxdical  Malpsactics 
Reinsttkance   PBOOaAlS 

"PROGRAM     ESTABLIBHXD 

"Sbc.  1220.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
insurance  program  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Malpractice  Reinsurance  Pro- 
gram which  Bhau  be  administered  by  the 
Commission. 

"SCOPE  or  paoosAM 

"8«c.  1221.  The  Commission  shaU  make 
medical  malpractice  lUbUlty  reinsurance 
available  to  primary  Insurers  of  such  Ua- 
bUlty  to  the  extent  that  such  primary  in- 
surers are  liable  for  damages  resulting  from 
acts  of  an  insured  who  holds  a  vaUd  certifi- 
cate of  compliance  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  1202. 

•'BASIC    authorttt 


•'Sbc.  1222.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  medical 
malpractice  reinsurance  program  the  Com- 
mission shaU  arrange  for — 

"(1)  appropriate  financial  participation 
and  risk  sharing  In  the  reinsurance  program 
by  Insurance  companies  or  other  insurers, 
and 

"(2)  other  appropriate  participation  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis  by  Insurance 
companlss  or  other  Insurers,  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  Insiirance  adjust- 
ment organizations. 

•'(b)  The  Commission  shaU  initially 
make  reinsurance  available  to  cover  llabUlty 
for  amounts  over  $26,000  but  not  exceeding 
tl.tXW.OOO.  Tf  on  the  basis  of  studies  and 
Investlgatiors,  and  other  information  that 
becomes  avaUable  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  It  would  be  feasible  to  extend 
medical  malpractice  reinsurance  programs 
to  cover  amounts  less  than  $26,000  or  more 
than  $1,000,000  It  may  take  such  action  un- 
der this  Act  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
necessary. 

••nature  of  coverage 
"Sec.  1223.  (a)  The  Commission  from  time 
to  time  shall,  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  Insurance  au- 
thorities of  the  respective  States,  provide  by 
regulation  for  general  terms  and  conditions 
of  Insurability  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
primary  medical  malpractice  Insurers  partlc- 
Ipatlcg  In  the  reinsurance  program,  Includ- 
ing— 

"(1)    the   nature    and   limits   of   llabtllty 
which  may  be  covered  by  such  Insurance ; 
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"(3)  the  olaaatacs$tan.  llmttsUfia.  maAMh 

jeetton  at,  may  risks  whioh  may  b*  adffiMMH 

"(3)  i^iiasapctate  Trrtntmwn  and  waxlawm 

premiums; 
"(4)  approprtate^tdvietlbles:  and 
"(6)    any  other  terms  and  teonditloQS  Mn 
lating   to   inauraace   coverage   or  atslnatffp 
whioh  may  be  neoeaaary  te  eaivy  out  th* 
provision*  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  enter  ^intf^  s*ioh 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  amMC*- 
ments,  upon  such  terms  and  condWonw  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  with  prtaM^Y'latfUrew 
In  order  to  carry  out  th*  pv^^iemk  of  this 
part. 

"FBSicruia  aaxas 
"Sso.  1334.  (a)  Premium  rstek  established 
by  the  ODmmlsBlon  shaU  i»~- 

"(1)  uniform  wltti  reepeet  to  similar  clas- 
gtficatlons  f]f  risks; 

"(3)  sulBolsnt  to  provide  adequat*  pro- 
ceedta  to  pay  all  claims  tor  probalrie  loaaas 
over  a  r**sonablst>arkMl  of  v*acB;  and 

"(3>  exelusiv«.of  any  io«dla«r for  adminis- 
trative ejpaiwmiot  the  United  StaSM  under 
this  part. 

"(b)  Premiums  estaWlahed  undae  subaao- 
tlon  (a)  ShaU  be  paid  to  tite  oonsmtaiton  In 
such  a  manner  as  the  Commlssiaa  BhaU  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

"TaxAsuBT  aovtownra  KomonTT' 
"Ssc.  1336.  (a)  The  qommtastnn.  Is  authoTr 
Ized  to  Issue  to  the  Sticretary  of  the  Traaanry 
from  time  to  time  and  have  otztstandln^  at 
any  one  time.  In  an  amovnt  not  exceeding 
$600,000,000  (or  such  greater  amount  aa  may 
be  approved  by  tha  President) .  notes  oK<>|Bb<W 
obllgatiorLS  in  such  forms  and  rtannwIiMittaoa. 
bearing  such  matuiitieeb  and  sHbJaafc  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  proserthirt 
by  the  Commission,  with   the   approval  ol 
the  Secretary  of  th*  Treasury.  Such  notea.or 
other  obligations  sbaU  hear  intereat  at  a 
rate    determined   by    thft..^.aaer«tarr  of   tlia 
Treasury,  taking  into  ooBsidaratioa  tba  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  the  outstanrt- 
ing   marketable   obligations   of   the   United 
SUtes  of  comparabto  xnatucitles  during  tha 
month  preoadlag  tha^lssuanee  of  stich  notaa 
or  other  obligaUopa.  The  Secretary  of  tha 
Treasury  Is  autboris*d.  and  d&'ect«d  to  pur- 
chase any  notes  and  oth*r  obligations  to  be 
issued  under  this  subeectlon,  and  for  such 
purpose  h*  is  authorized  to  us*  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sals 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Llbertv  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses  for   which   securities  may   be   Issued 
under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchases  of  such  notes  and  ob- 
ligations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  seU  any  of  the  not«S  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  tmdar  this  seo«- 
tlon.  AU  redemotlons,  purchases,  and  salaa 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  of  suck 
notes  or  other  obligations  shaU  be  treated  as 
pubUc    debt    transactions    of    tX>«.    Qnttad 

States.  w_  ■:  ^ 

"(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  ths  Oommu- 
slon  under  this  authority  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  be  deposited  In  the  Medical  Mal- 
practice Reinsurance  Fund  estahUahed  un- 
der section  1226. 


(b>  Tha  fand  shaU  ba  credited  wit 
rfW)  snob  tnate  MnnrnmH- X»,i 
iMftitbe  autkortty  pwiTtma<  in 
QfetUa  4afe  aa  may  from  Man 
dapaaiaa*  ta  ttaa  iand; 

"(3)  suak:.aBMuaaa'aa,n*ar  be 
t»  tbaitfmd  riaiii  awwiiiiflatinna  tn.  onlMr  to 
matotatn  «u  fund  In  a  k  r—tama  ■ooodttton 
HHTr"-  " ^ "-  "-^'"^—     ■: 

"(8)    liiiwaal   irlilnl   may  "^ "*  QB 

liLiiBaliiiaiili  o«i4b»  tvmti  pmirot  to  anl»- 
aaetion  <«);     •  - 

"(4)  *uoh  snaMijaaiar»><aqiMtad  *a  bayald 
to  the  Oommtasion  under  Bsetina  iflM;  a»d 

"(ft)  r«na»ra  from  May rotbar  oparaMans 
under 'this  Aat  whifl>>mati^a-aia<wa  taJte 
toad. 

"(«)   HtMAftar^aU 

have ba«a4li|u«datad,  tha'  _ 

min**  that  ttaa  mooaya  at  «*a  t«nd  as*  la 
aaocas  a«  eumnt  Ji*«dk<lt  oiar  raqusat  the 
iniaarmant  of.aaA  aaaaaata  a*  it  daaoM 
adnrtaable  bf^Mw  QawHiry  ai  tha  Ttaaauvy 
in  obligatloaatBaind  oriaMMIrtaad  bf  tk» 
United  Bt*t**  '  a       '^  ^  sv 


"MZDICAI.   MALPRACTICE   RSUIBUBAMCa  fTJWD 

••Sec.  1238.  (a)  To  carry  out  th*  remsur- 
ance  program  authorised  by  this  Act.  the 
Commission  is  anthcalsed  to  eetabUSh  ta  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Medical  Mal- 
practice Reinsurance  Fund  which  shaU  b* 
avaUable,  without  fiscal  year  limitation— 

"(1)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  itoe 
Treasury  such  sums  as  may  be  borxoawd 
from  him  (together  with  interest)  in  acoord- 
ance  with  the  authority  provided  In  section 
1226  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expense*)  trf  carrying 
out  the  reinsurance  program  sa  UtaiiOam- 
aUs*k>n  may  deem  aecessarr*  and     ' 

"<8)  to  pay  claims  and  other  empenssa  aad 
costs  of  the  relosxuanoe  pcogram-.( Including 


"PATMauT  or 

•"aic.  1327.  Tha  -benunttaloo-  Is  -awtbartaad 
to  lasuQprders  est^Ushlng  tha  ganeral  metb- 
04  -  or*  '^etbOds  of'  wWch-jmJvwd  itotf  ap- 
pWvBd  claim*  for  tosses  mfcyWj  sdjtityjNiMd 
pild  for  sny  Anmnft  which  Is  coVerad  by 
medical  ma^rsetloe  i^li&uiiihe^^nada  ^nO- 
able  vmder  the  provisions  of'  this  Aet." 

rms  V— nrXTiolitAL  ntari'vu'i'E  or.  ^ 

HEALTH  aikSX,VWfj;VTB,X. 
"Bbb.  601.  Tb*  PuMto  HaattttaSarTlo*  Ad$. 
as  tir-^&f^  by  this  Ast.  Is  fwtfaar  aaaMid- 

ed  by  Inserting  after  title JOI  tha  loUoalns 
naw  title:  ■.         • 

"TTTM  xnp— waflraowAfc  mmrinwm  er 

HEALTH  CAKE  DBLIVmV" 

"BrrABXisRaBEirr  a»  ustiivit 
"Sec.  1301.  <a),itl«a  to  hcBeby.astaWlitfvrt 
l&.the  rva>ftrtmfi">  of  He^th-pJiwatloxi.  and 
WelXare  a  B@$r&te  Katlonsl  JpitfXvpt  of 
Health.  Cara.  JJeUveCTv  1^  ^WX^titn.  •JJJ»a 
cany  omX  a' mulUdldclpU^Wfl^Jf^'***"^ 
development  program  to  liSpiw'e  dAlTSTT  ^ 
health  care  services  and  shall  ^the  principal 
agency  in  the  Department  of  TBWttl.  Bduca- 
tton.  aad  T^f are  to  coordtoKM  aiid  «>opax»t« 
with  ths  commlaslon  on.fTOUCf  Sfilt)^  Dare 
Aaaur&noo  foju  HoppOTWwW*  °^  ■l*'^*'*^  .eart 
in  th*  United  StatAs.  .,^    ' 'l'\         ^.. 

"(b^  The  iDsUtute  shall,  ha  headed  by  » 
Dltector,  who  sbaU  ba  SBpolated  by  the 
Presidant,  by  and  wttb  the  advice  and««- 
seol.  of  the  Senate.  Than  shall  be  la.  the 
lastltute  fk  Deputy  dlrtctoe.  The  Deputy 
Olnector  ahaU  periowa  ^ch  functV»*«aa 
the  Director  may  pressri^  aif^  shall,  be 
the  Acting.  Dlrec^  doi;lq»,  the  absenoe  or 
dlaabUlty  of  the  IJlrectptrPr  in  thft,i;^t  of 
a  vacancy  In  the  position,  of  Director. 

"(c)  The  Director  is  antJtiortJsed  to  Bf9«iff*> 
within  the.  Institute  not  io-  exceed^ f f^ur  (Mf* 
slstant  Dlrecton. 

puaoiji— ■  or  THK ' msvii uaa° 
"Sac.  iwt.  fa)  M  Mau  be  tlla  ftfnaMon  of 
the  mstttute  la  coordination  and  oovparatlon 
with  the  oommlsaion  on  Qoallty  naamOare 
Assuranee  to  pursue  methods  and-ortjart^" 
nlttee'to  improve  and  adv»n*a>Uie -effective- 
ness. 9«ci*ncy.  and  <7uaMty  ot  health  care 
delivery  in  the  States.  regloBS.  and  oom- 
muBltls*  tf  the  United  Ststee,  tM«ugfc  ini- 
tiation atwl  support  of  Studies,  re*ear«te, 
oxtiwrtttke^'tatton,  development,  demonstra- 
tion.' and  evaluation  ot,'t>tit  not  UinM*d  to, 
th*  f  oUowtng : 

"(1)  the  existing  health  care  system,  em- 
p>ttfsUlng  means  and  metliodS'>$o  improve 
daflh  system  and  the  devtsftig  ated  testing  of 
alternative  delivery  system*; 

"•(2)  health  carv'aystems  axal  subsystems 
m  States,  regtOBS,  and  oaaamunitieB  which 
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kCM  apccUU  ftCtcnttoa  t»'^tv»  •flMotlv*;coin* 
ffl^nyj...  uul  oeoitftn»Uon  at  pufetM'  maa 
prlv»t«  mettaoda  or  systems  tut  imUtb  OM* 
deliT«ry;  ^     ^_^ 

"<S>  iB«v«aU«»  tuttlctmm  ttUl  tli*  MOi* 
ni^iut  MMl  tMhoalovr.  laoliMltng  mutu* 
phMio  iLrtlinfi  MUl  tMtui«,  t«  Uafrry  tB* 
early   dl*((t^o*'*   *"*<*   tf  fwiit  Ctf  <!••••■, 

■■(4)  synrau  wa  tW^nlwa  eompaoMita 
of  MiMccciiey  hmuu  omm  Mid  atrvtoM  (in- 
cluding at  iMSt  of^lwrlmMitl  *M»wt«» 
IMloeptar  twn^p«i>ti»l>n  ijiBSi|itiiy  osre 
sy«UiB).  wnMB  UtniM,  «b«r*  POWIM*.  tb* 
sUlls  cf  rotumlng  military  oorpUMa; 

"(8>  sfBtauu'  cad  iimtcumu  at  rural 
MMltb  Mrv««Mt 

-(•1  th*  (S*¥«lo|»aMnt  of  poBcy  trlth  re- 
apmet  to  MnR^^arai  «m».  ^MPUouUfly  for 
mantaUy  and  physJcally  handicapped  indl- 
ylttuaW*«4  maiar^lXmmaB.  with  upwtsl  em- 
pnaaM  on  altsHiattvaa  to  inirtMutlonallBatlon. 
mcludlng  «he  a«  of  hon»«  hsalth  aldea: 

" (7>  methadB'to  mMttbe  Matkm's'tnMUoal 
manr>f>T»«sr  r«q««fem««(te.  iairtudUig  ntm  typ«i 
of  mwipowwr  a*>d  th«fr  ««l»atton  and  tha 
mrtent  to  wbMIt  Caafca  p«*OPHn«d  by  physi- 
cians and  other  health  profeaaJonali  may 
hi  safely  dalasated  to  ottaer  appropriately 
U:iaa«cl  U»41vlduala  In  txitti  Ji*w  and  exUtant 
txMitU  oocupatlo&a: 

"(S)  gonttnulnc  educatioa  and  tb«  ex- 
yUarwttnp  ot  vntnmt  and  oaathoda  to  halp 
h«aUh  tuofnwlniuli  to  ati^  abroMt  ogC  our- 
duxt  darelcwBiaQia  and  to  maintain  prafea- 
jalUnoa; 


sional 

"(9)  IWAlth  maopavHr  etadentlallng.  li- 
censing, and  oerttfloatlbii; 

"(10)  the  medleal  malpractice  problem. 
p«Mloula*^F  •■  1*  mlatsa  to  (fuallty  care,  the 
piaotlee  of  'dalenslv*  msdleln*'  and  added 
ooMa  to  tbe  public; 

"(in  programs  for  educating  health  man- 
powvr. wt  tko  accndltartton  of  oucb  educa- 
UoB  progiwnr. 

"(12)  appUcattoo.  ot-  all  forzns  of  tech- 
aology.  includlnji  computa^  aijd  other  elec- 
tronic dortbea,  in  nealth  o«re  deMTBtr: 

"(13)  the  eOciency,  management,  xnd 
atUttstlon  at  new  and  ezlatlsg  hettltb.  esre 
faoUtUea  inclodJiig  studlte  of  admlsaton  prac- 
tices and  sBi|riln«tlDn  of  eosrt-flnrttng  t«ch- 
nlquea; 

"[H)  the  dwtiapment  ot  ^pciM  and  meth- 
ods to  impnr**  pulnnlng,  management,  and 
declslQOJQitJCUig  10  ttie  heialth  care  syitem: 

"(18).  the  derelopjnant  at  information  by 
which  qnallty.  efflowDcy,  and.  cost  of  health 
care  may  be  measxired; 

"(IB)  the  development  of  uniform  ac- 
counting praotloae,  financial  reporting,  and 
aniftvm  health  leeqrdg; 

"(If)  the  derelopment  and  tsetlng  of  In- 
oantiw  payment  maebantana  that  reward  ef- 
flcdeoie^rln  health  care  delivery  without  com- 
promlslng  the  ernallty  of  care: 

"(18)  the  needs  <tf  indlvldtials,  families, 
and  groups  for  health  care  and  related  aerv- 
icaa,  emphaatelnf-  tfia  tsiIoub  tUto  styles.  In- 
taijB^  euvltonaMwattt.  recreational,  and  nu- 
flrttloaal- factors  that  bear  on  an  individual's 
health;  identification  of  those  factors  affect- 
ing aceaptsoMseBBdi  utilisation  af>  health  care 
and  ralatad  ssrvloss;  aoii  tbe  development  of 
edueattOBal  raatartals  and  methods  com- 
iiiiiiili>a<ilm  to  ttM  publla  the  importance  of 
penooal.  daetaiona  and  actions  on  health: 

"(IB)  the  asanomlos  of  health  care  and 
leiaited  asrvtoaa.  and  the  Unpaeiof  t*M  total 
-ysttf  01  healtb  oare  deltvery  and  r^ated 
sssvloss  upon  tba  ataodards  of  Uvlog  and 
ttat  cKiaral  staMllty  of  tbe  national  economy; 
"(SO)  pmpaealsfor  tbaflnancdngotbealtii 
oare,  laoludlng  tba  potential  oost  and  bene- 
fita.  and  their  Impact  on  tbe  health  care 
ifstem; 

'*(ai)  oaa«ept»and  data  sssentlal  to  Ute 
toraaatlon  <4  a  Caetual  baaU  for  national 
health  policies:  and 

"(32)  tbe  atteote  on  health  care  deUvery 
of   the   organlaatSoD.   functions,   and   inter- 


relatlonsblps  of  rederal,  StaU.  and  local 
liuseiiiiiieiit  agonolea  and  progvaass  ecei- 
eemod    with    planning,    organisation,    and 

financing  of  health  care  delivery, 

'•(b)  The  Institute  abaU  In  oooi^eratlon 
and  coordination  with  the  Commission  on 
Qvadlty  Health  Care  Aaswanoe  (1)  devMop 
methods  for,  and  support  of,  training  of  in- 
dividuals to  plan  and  ooodoet  reaaareh,  da- 
velopnent,  demonstratloaa,  and  evaluation 
of  hMlth  oare  delivery  and  related  servloee; 
(9)  provide  teehnloal  assUtanoe  and  derel* 
oprasat  aC  sasthods  for  the  transfer  of  new 
knowledge,  components,  and  systems  to  pub- 
lic aad  private  agenclee,  programs.  Institu- 
tions, and  IndlvlduaU  engaged  in  the  im- 
provement of  health  care  deUvery;  (3)  col- 
laborate with  governmenU  and  public  and 
private  health  care  institutions  and  pro- 
grams In  foreign  countries  for  the  erohange 
of  Information  and  support  of  reeearcb.  ex- 
periments, demonstrations,  and  training  In 
order  to  advance  health  oare  delivery  in  the 
United  States  and  cooperating  nations. 

"(c)  The  Institute  in  oooperatton  and  co- 
ordination with  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Oare  Assuimnce  shall  evaluate  the 
quality,  effectiveness,  suid  efBclency  oi  Fed- 
eral health  programs  in  linproTlng  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  to  the  Nation's  dttaans. 
For  the  purpeeas  oi  this  subsection  the  Sec- 
retary la  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  In- 
stitute such  funds  ss  may  be  neceesary  pui- 
tuanl  to  section  513  of  this  Act. 

"ABMIKISraATIVX   PBOVISIONS 

■'Sac.  1S03.  (a)  In  order  to  oarry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  the  Dlreotor  Is  au- 
thorieed  to — 

"(1)  make  grants  to  States,  political  sub- 
dlvlslOBB,  universlttee,  twspltals,  and  other 
publle  or  nonprofit  private  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, or  organlaatlons  tbt  projects  for  the 
eonduct  of  research  and  development,  ex- 
periments, studies,  demonstrations,  and 
training  of  Individuals  to  plan  and  conduct 
siich  projects; 

"(2)  make  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agenclee,  Institutions,  or  organlMitlons  for 
the  conduct  of  reeearcb  and  development, 
experiments,  studies,  dfemonatratlons,  and 
the  training  of  indlvldtuOs  to  plan  and 
execute  such  contracts: 

"(8)  appoint  and  fix  oompensatlon  of  the 
peraormel  of  the  Institute  in  accordance  with 
chapter  51  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  that  the  Di- 
rector deems  such  action  necessary  to  re- 
cruit men  and  women  of  exceptional  talent, 
he  may  establish  the  entrance  grades  for 
personnel  at  a  level  of  two  grades  higher 
than  the  grade  level  provided  for  such  per- 
sonnel under  the  Oeneral  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  snch  title  and  fix  their  oompensa- 
tton  accordingly,  and  (B)  to  the  extent  that 
the  Director  deems  such  action  necessary  to 
the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities,  he  may 
appoint  personnel  of  tae  Institute  without 
regard  to  civil  service  or  classification  laws. 
except  that  personnel  appointed  under  such 
laws  do  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  one-third 
of  the  number  of  full-time  regular  technical 
or  professional  employees  of  tbe  Institute; 

"(4)  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rtOea  and  regulatkms  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In  him 
or  In  the  Institute  and  delegate  authority 
to  any  oflicer  or  employee  under  his  direc- 
tion or  his  supervision: 

"(0)  acquire  iby  purtliaae,  lease,  condem- 
natlcm.  or  otherwise) .  oosistruct.  Improve,  re- 
pair, operate,  and  maintain  research  and 
otiiar  necessary  facilities  and  equipment  and 
related  aaeocomodatlons  as  may  be  necessary. 
and  sueh  other  real  or  personal  property  ( In- 
cluding patents)  as  the  Director  deems  nec- 


"(0)  to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise  from 
the  adminlatrator  of  Qeneral  Services,  build- 
ings or  parts  of  buildloga  in  the  District  of 
OoUimbia  or  communities  located  adjacent 
to  tba  Dletriet  of  Columbia  for  tbe  use  of  tbe 


InaUtute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  yoait 
without  retard  to  the  Aat  «(  Manb  S,  Um; 
"(7)  employ  exparU  and  oaoaultaata  la 
aeoordanee  wtth  aeotloB  81M  of  ttUe  6,  uaMs« 
States  Code; 

"(B)  appolut  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mdtteea  eoPM>eaed  of  sa<di  pilvate  dtlaansaad 
offlclaU  of  federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
maata  aa  be  deema  daalraWe  to  advlao  him 
with  reapeet  to  bis  functloas  under  this  Aet; 
"(9)  trtlUae  with  their  consent  the  servloss, 
equipment,  personnel,  information,  and  fa- 
ctltttaa  of  other  federal.  Statte,  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  witb  or  wlthoat  reimbursemsat 
therefor 

"  ( 10)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
servlcee  notwithstanding  the  provisions  at 
section  M6(b)  of  title  81,  United  States  Code; 
"(11)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  doaa- 
tlona  of  services,  monay,  or  property,  real  or 
personal,  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible: 

"(12)  allocate  and  expend  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure  fundi 
made  available  under  this  title  as  he  deemi 
neceesary: 

"(13)  estabUah  within  tbe  Institute  such 
offices  and  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  for  tbe  greatest  possible  coordina- 
tion of  activities  under  tills  title  with  re- 
lated research  and  development  activities 
being  carried  on  by  the  Ccounissloa  on  Qual- 
ity TTeelth  Care  Assurance  and  other  pubUo 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations;  and 
"(14)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  part. 

"(b)  Upon  requests  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  make 
Its  services,  equipment,  persormel.  facilities, 
information,  and  statistics  available,  to  tbe 
greatest  practicable  extent,  consistent  with 
other  laws,  to  the  Institute  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  Is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  CJtovern- 
ment  sball  receive  on  amount  equal  to  tba 
mn-vimiiiT^  d&Uy  rate  prescribed  for  OB-lS 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  SUtss 
Code,  for  each  day  he  is  engaged  In  tba 
actual  performance  of  hla  duties  Includlag 
traveltlme.  All  members  shaU  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  necessary  ei- 
penses  incurred  In  the  jjerformance  of  their 
duties. 

"COMPXNSATION 

"Sxc.  1304. (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  pars- 
graph: 

"'(98)  Director,  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery.' 

"(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(132)  Deputy  Director,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  Care  Delivery.* 

"ADMimSTXATION  OF  CBAITTS  TS  CXXTAIN 
MTTLTICaANT    P»OJXCT8 

"Sec.  1306.  Where  funds  are  advanced  for 
a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency  for  the  purpoeea  of  this  title,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  in  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  the  Commission  on  Qual- 
ity Health  Care  Assurance  may  act  for  all  la 
administering  the  funds  advanced  and  a 
single  non-Federal  share  requirement  may 
be  established  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  ftmids  advanced  by  each  Psdersi 
agency.  The  Director  may  order  any  such 
agency  to  waive  any  technical  grant  or  con- 
tract requirezoent  which  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  similar  requirements  of  the  Institute  or 
which  the  Institute  does  not  intpooe,  exMpt 
that  nothing  In  this  seetlon  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  waive  or 
suspend,  with  respect  to  any  such  project, 
any  requirement  with  respect  to  any  of  s»ieh 
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,^ if  such  reqitlremant  Is  Imp  need  by 

IsW  or  by  any  regulation  required  by  law. 
"TtAMsm  or  axsHsacH  rrrwsa  or  othxs 
GovxaNMZirT  DKTAXTicKNTa  AND  Aoxxcna 
sac.  1300.  Funds  available  to  any  depart- 
muit  or  agenoy  of  the  Oovenunant  for  health 
CAM  delivery  research  and  davdopnunt,  or 
for  the  provision  of  faculties  therefor  shall 
bs  available  for  transfer  with  tbe  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  departm«it  or  agency 
Involved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Institute 
for  such  use  as  la  consistent  for  the  pnrpoaaa 
for  which  such  funds  were  provided,  and 
funds  so  transferred  shall  be  expendable  by 
the  Institute  for  the  purpoees  for  which  the 
transfer  was  made. 

"TSANSm    or    NATTONAL    CXNTXa    rOa    RXSLTH 

saavicES  bkxxsxch  ahd  oBTSLonairr 
"8«c.  1307.  (a)  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Raaearch  and  Development 
Is  hereby  transferred  from  the  Health  Serv- 
lc«s  and  Mental  Health  Adminiatratlon  to 
the  Institute. 

"(b)  Subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President,  for  a  period  of  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  may 
transfer  to  the  Institute  any  functions  (in- 
cluding powers,  duties,  activities,  facilities, 
and  parts  of  functions)  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  of  any 
officer  or  organizational  entity  thereof  which 
relate  prlmarllly  to  the  functions,  powers. 
and  duties  of  the  Director  as  described  by 
this  Act.  In  connection  with  any  such  trans- 
fer the  President  may,  under  this  section  or 
other  applicable  authority,  provide  for  ap- 
propriate transfers  of  records,  property,  per- 
sonnel, and  funds. 

"NArXONAL      AOVISOKT       COTTNCtL      ON       KXALTH 
CABX     DELIVKXT 

"Sac.  1308.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  oa  Health  Care 
Delivery  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Coun- 
cil) to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  members. 
The  Council  shaU  consist  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  tbe  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, a  medical  officer  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration, the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  He^th  Oare  Delivery  who 
ShaU  be  ex  officio  members  and  an  additional 
fifteen  members  not  otherwise  In  the  regular 
full-time  employ  of  the  United  States  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  without  regard 
to  ctvll  service  laws.  The  appointed  members 
shall  be  (1)  persons  who  are  leaders  In  the 
field  of  medleal  sciencee  or  In  the  organlxa- 
tlon,  delivery,  or  financing  of  health  oare, 

(2)  leaders  in  the  management  aoieoees,  or 

(3)  representatives  of  the  consumers  of 
health  care.  At  least  seven  of  the  appointed 
members  shall  be  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public  who  are  consumers  not  related  to 
the  provision  of  health  care. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a  CThatr- 
man  of  the  Council.  The  Coimcil  shall  meet 
St  the  call  ol  the  Chairman  but  not  leas  than 
four  times  a  >-ear. 

"(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  a  term  of  four  years  exo^t 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
bis  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
potnted  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
except  that  the  terms  of  the  oOoes  of  the 
Qwnbers  first  taking  office  shall  expire  as 
<l«ignated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  the  first 
y«ar,  four  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  four 
»t  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  four  at 
tbe  end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the  date  of 
sppcrtntment.  An  appointed  member  shaU 
not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
tbaa  two  terms. 

■'(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  OouncU 
«l»aU  reoeive  cwnpensatlon  at  rates  not  to 


exceed  tbe  dally  raU  prescribed  for  Oa*lt 
under  section  6933,  title  6.  Unltad  Stataa 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
actnal  performance  of  fheir  dotlaa.  including 
traveltlme,  and,  whna  eo  serving  away  ~ 
their  homea  or  regular  piaae  of  bi 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  eapenasa,  Inolad- 
ing  per  dlam  in  Ueu  of  sub^tenoe.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  expense  authortaed  by 
seoclon  5703.  title  5,  Ufilted  Statea  Code,  for 
persotu  In  the  Oovernment  aervloe  employed 
intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  OoubcU,  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil members,  shall  appoint  an  Sxecutlve  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Saore- 
tary  may  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
civil  service  laws  and  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  appropriate  rate 
provided  for  Individuals  In  gi^e  CX^IS  un- 
der section  5883,  title  5,  United  Statee  Code, 
as  may  be  neceesary  to  iMt>vlde  for  the  per- 
formance of  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Oounall  In  connection  with  his  dutise 
under  this  Act.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  make  available  to  the  Council  such  ad- 
ditional staff.  Information,  and  other  per- 
sons ae  It  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  activi- 
ties. 

■'  ( f )  Tbe  Council  shall — 
"  ( 1 )  review  programs,  poUclos,  and  priori- 
ties of  the  Institute,  and  CMiters  eat»bUahed 
under  section  1311.  and  advise  the  Director 
on  the  development  and  conduct  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Institute  and  centers; 

"(2)  examine  and  coordinate  hecUth  care 
delivery  efforts  in  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Oare  Assurance  vrlthln  the  Department  of 
Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication;  and 

"(3)  assure  that  significant  reeearch  and 
development  findings  of  the  Institute  and 
centers  are  being  disseminated  and  evaluate 
the  extent  such  findings  are  making  an  im- 
pact on  tbe  health  care  dalMary  system. 

"(g)  Tbe  Council  shall  submit  aa  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  aoqulred  by  this  Aet 
Its  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Institute 
and  centers  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.  and  the  status  of 
health  delivery  research  development  in  the 
United  States  including  any  minority  views 
of  the  Council  members. 

"Sac.  1809.  The  Director  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  his  appointment  and 
prior  to  February  1  of  each  year  thereafter. 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
transmittal  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
greee  a  written  report  that  shall  Include: 

"  ( 1 )  an  appraisal  of  the  actlvltiea  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Institute  and  the 
oentecs: 

"(2)  blbUographlea  wlttk  annotations  of 
reeearch  peiformad  or  supported  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  significant  research  and  develop- 
ment en<iing«  which  show  promise  (given 
due  cooslderatlon  to  the  cost,  benefits,  and 
the  quality  of  health  oare  program)  of  Im- 
proving health  care  delivery  or  laoreaalfig 
tbe  productivity  of  health  care  syatema;  and 
"(3)  Identification  and  reonmrnendattana 
concerning  thoae  factors  or  baxrlara  wblah 
inhibit  Implementation  of  the  stgnlfUrant 
research  and  development  findinga  of  the 
Institute  and  centers  or  that  prevent  innova- 
tloQ  In  health  care. 

"AXTTRoaizaTioM  or  AFrBomanoHa 

"Sac.  1810.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provlsloaa  of  thla  title  (except  for 
tbe  provisions  of  section  ISll)  there  are  au- 
thorijsed  to  be  appropriated  8188,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $160,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtme  30.  1976.  Any  unexpended  sums 
appropriated  puraoant  to  this  section  may 
be  carried  over  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions. 


"aaaxoitai.  am  araciai.  BMraaaM^-^ 
'■aM.   isil,   (a)   la  a««ar  ta^ 
x»m  MatlOBfaJfwaareb 
la.  baalttrdaiiMMMaryr  to  awaMa  tba^ 
wailMi  atad  ^atady  etf  t-  \ 
pMMama of  tha  vaikwi 
t»  llak 

iMtb^ 
Director  In  coo^Mtiaat 
With  tba  Ooiiiadaal 

la  siiiliintaail  to  eaMar  tnto  ao> 
iiiaiiiii—ili  wdttb  fmvm  ar  pM* 
vate  uua^iiafll  sgadBtai  or  taatltaMDM  to  par 
au  or  part  of  tba  coat  of  plaaubfi  aatabifab- 
lag,  aad  providing  baaU  upuiatlfig  support 
for  (1)  not  to  axoaad  aigl 
to  caRT  oat  muuadlaotpuaaiy 
development  In  health  care  daliiary, 
(8)  two  nattarad ^laolal  ampdaala  ceatars, 
one  of  wtUdh  diall  be  daalgiiiitad  aa  tba 
Health  Oaia  Taebaoaogir  owatm,  to  faeoa >oa 
all  f  onne  of  technology,  liMtadlac  oooi^iiters 
and  electronic  davtoaa.  and  Ita. application  In 
health  care  delivery;  and  one  which  shall  be 
daalghated  aa  the  HaalOi  08M  Managwronnt 
CJantar,  to  focus  on  the  UbprovenMUit  of  man- 
agement and  organlxatloo  in  tba  biMUth  field. 
the  training  aad  retraining  admin latrators 
of  health  care  entetprlaea.  and  the  derelop- 
ment of  leaders,  pUimets.  and  policy  ana- 
lysts In  the  health  field. 

"(b)  Federal  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  support  of  such  cooperative  agree- 
ments may  be  used  for — 

'(1)  construction  to  the  extent  that  the 
National  Advisory  OouncU  detarmlnes  such 
construction  is  necessary; 

"(3)    BtaAcg   and   other   baalc    operating 
costs: 
"(3)  reeearch  and  development: 
"(4)  training;  and 
"(h)  dsmonatratlon puxpoaaa. 
Support   under  this  subsection  other  tbaa 
support  for  construction  shall  not  exceed  $9,- 
0(X).000  per  year  per  center,  except  for  the 
Health  Care  Technology  Center,  and  may  be 
funded  for  an  initial  period  of  not  to  exceed 
three  years.   The   Director,   following   a  re- 
view of  each   center's  oparatloo   and   upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council,  may  extend  the  centers  for  an 
additional   period   of  not  more  than  three 
years  ea«h. 

"(c)  The  locatlcm  of  the  regional  centers 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Advlaory  Council  "wttt 
a  view,  to  the  extent  poealble.  of  broiul  geo- 
graphical diatnbutlon  of  such  centers. 

"  (d)  Tba  admlnlatntlva  oOoar  of  each  ro- 
glcKial  and  natlMial  apaclal  emphaals  center 
shall  transmit  annually  to  tba  Director  a  re- 
port which  shall  set  forth  (1)  an  audit  of 
expenditures  In  acoordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  prooedujree,  (2)  bibliog- 
raphies, with  annotations,  of  research  per- 
formed, and  (8)  a  deaoilpltou  of  oogolxig  re- 
sear^  pwigraia  inciodHng  a  eu^anary  of 
significant  raaaacch  and  developaaent  flad- 
iaga. 

"(e)  For  tbe  purpoaa  of  cacryuic  out.tha 
provlalona  of  this  section,  tbaaa  ace  aa- 
tbiyltad  to  be  appropriated  $80/)00.000  for 
the  flaeal  year  ending  Jtma  30,  1978:  888,- 
000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  endhog  Srmie  SO, 
1974;  and  •4d,000.000  for  the  flaeai  year  end- 
ing Jane  SO,  I9TS.  Any  unaipendad  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  subsection  may 
be  earned  over  without  flacal  year  UmltatlaBS. 
"mwTiMMXtnki.  iNcaniiva  caajrrs  to 

BWCOOXACe   EXraUICBlfTATIOM' 

"Sac.  1813.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  In^ 
dlvlduals,  insUtutlons,  and  health  faeimiaa 
to  participate  in  reeearcb  and  demonstration 
projects,  which  without  the  Incentive  assist- 
anoe  piorMad  undar  tbta  saottim  would  not 
otherwise  be  carried  out,  and  which  have 
been  designated  by  the  National  Advlaory 
OouncU  aa  aeeeatlal,  tbe  Dtreetor  is  autbor- 
iaad  to  provide  funda  to  be  uaod  ta  litcraaaa 
the  Federal  contribution   to  such  projeota 
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VttdanU  gE«at>ln-«ld  pvognan*  ateve 
~f<'n'"»  portton  a£  tlM  ooM  of 
pcojoeu  otfemnrlM  kuttawUHd  by  » 
__  tMT.  yuncto  atutt  b*  ao  provldAtf 

{•r,>MM»l  «t«nMB*«M  profZAim  for  wtUofa 
fiinihi  M»  ■tiIImMi  under  tb«  AorU  Author- 
\mD9  MuA  pvofliMa  Mid  tliaU  bs  •v»Uable 
wtlbtMt  nonl  to  any  appmiBtattan  kufibor- 

"(t>)  Itoa  Fijilwrt  iirr'trii  at  such  oast  abaU 

not  te  iDOMMMl  m  MOM*  Of  tlM  peTOWlfgB 

MtftbUabad  ^  th*  Dtnotor.  Mid  ahaU  >a  no 
•von»  MOMd  80  p«r  oa&tum  tlkmof. 

"(0)  Ttm  tmm  'Tvdma  9r«nt-m-«fcl  pm>- 
^MD'  M  t»wl  tn  tlUa  aaoUon  in—ni  tboae 
Pwlsral  grMit-Ui<«id  progimixu  In,  tbe  bMUtb 
M«*  auUiortaad  on  or  bafors  Ooeambar  31, 
IVT2. 

"(d)  Not  to  MO— d  10  pv  oMitiim  of  tht 
fund*  appropitetad   by   ttala  put  sbaU   b* 
AiTallkble  to  oKzy  out  tlUa  seotlon." 
nmnncAi.  AmNDimrra  to  thb  fttblic 

3rc.  802.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  U  amended  by  strtklng  out  'titles 
I  to  X"  and  tnjsertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "titles 
I,  n;  and  TCLV. 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat.  682). 
la  farther  amended  by  renumbering  title  XI 
(u  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  aa  title  XTV  and  by  renumber- 
ing sections  1101  through  ill*  (aa  in  effect 
prior  to  such  date)  and  reference  thereto 
M  sections  1401  through  1414,  respectively. 

(c)  Sections  787.  788.  7»,  7aBA.  and  769B 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (added  by 
seotlon  107  of  Public  Law  92-157)  are  re- 
deaignated  as  sections  709,  789A,  7B9B.  769C, 
and  7690.  respectively. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  wais 
IHWsed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 

engrosBonent  of  3.  3327.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  all  minority  members  on 
the  Health  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare for  their  cooperation,  as  well  as  to 
the  Democratic  members  who  made  such 
a  valuable  contribution  to  this  bill.  It  is 
comprehensive:  it  is  far-reaching.  I 
ttilnk  It  is  the  kind  of  approach  which 
will  prove  to  be  most  effective  in  pro- 
viding quality  health  care  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

I  also  thank  the  staff  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee :  Dr.  Philip  Caper,  who  has 
spent  a  grasfc  deal  of  time  on  the  bill,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Cutler,  Mr.  Hunnecutt,  Mr. 
Woodruff.  Mr.  Goldman,  Dr.  HorowitB, 
Dr.  Perpich,  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  Janet  Klein 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Mr. 
Danny  Murray  of  the  Senate  Legislature 
Counsels  oCQce.  These  persons  did  yeo- 
man's service  on  this  blU. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  thanking 
the  staff  members  especially.  They  al- 
ways do  such  an  unbelievably  Herculean 
job  and  in  this  case,  with  such  a  com- 
plex aituatton.  they  acquitted  themselves 


admirably  on  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority side. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Douinicx)  for  his  fine 
feelings  of  assessing  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  accomplish  and  economizing 
on  the  time  and  effort  of  the  Senate.  He 
did  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do — ^no 
less  and  no  more — and  then  allowed  the 
Senate  to  vote.  His  attitude  was  admir- 
able and  we  all  owe  him  a  special  vote 
of  thanlcs. 

I  should  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  *Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) in  piloting  this  bill  through.  I 
consider  this  to  be  a  real  milestone  in 
progress  towards  universal  quality  health 
care  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Whatever  plan  we  iiltlmately  adopt, 
this  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  in 
the  infrastructure  without  which  no 
one's  plan,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's. Mr.  Kennedy's,  mine,  or  any- 
one else's,  would  be  possible. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  admiration  amd  ap- 
preciation that  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkn- 
nedy)  ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  His  remarkable  han- 
dling of  the  three  health  bills  which  were 
so  expeditiously   and  thoughtfully   dis- 
posed of  today  by  the  Senate  demon- 
strates once  again  his  role  as  a  leader 
in  this  all-important  area  of  providing 
health  care  to  millions  of  Americans  and 
breaking  through  the  antiquated  system 
that  has  long  deprived  many  of  the  citi- 
ssens  of  this  Nation  of  adequate  medical 
attention.  His  subcommittee  and  the  en- 
tire Labor  Committee  deserve  the  high- 
est accolades  for  their  outstanding  work 
on  these  health  measures  considered  to- 
day— the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
DES  measure  and  the  health  mainte- 
nance organization  bill.  The  importance 
of  the  passage  of  these  bills  cannot  be 
overemphasized . 

Joining  with  Senator  Kennedy  in 
moving  these  vital  measures  to  success- 
ful passage  by  the  Senate  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  His  concern  in  this 
area  of  health  care  is  well  known  and  as 
always,  he  presented  his  views  in  an 
eloquent  and  well-informed  manner.  His 
expertise  was  once  again  invaluable. 

Without  the  able  assistance  of  all 
members  of  the  Labor  Committee — both 
those  who  favored  the  measure  and  those 
who  retained  reservations  regarding  it — 
the  debate  wovdd  not  have  been  as  well- 
developed  and  informative.  The  Senate 
is  indebted  to  each  and  every  Senator 
whose  strong  advocacy  of  varying  viewB 
added  to  the  high  quality  of  debate. 

As  majority  leader,  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  cooperation  demonstrated 
here  today.  The  Senate  once  again  has 
provided  the  leadership  of  action — and 
not  leadership  of  rhetoric  alone. 

(The  following  proceedings,  which  oc- 
curred earlier  in  the  day,  are  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Reoord  by  unanimous 
consent.) 


TIME  LIMITATION  ON"  ESTABLBH. 
MENT  OP  OLDER  WORKER  0011. 
MUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAM  (B. 
555) 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresidMil, 
at  the  direction  of  the  dlstingulahad 
majority  leader  and  after  consultatton 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  tma 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  tbe 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yoit 
(Mr.  Javits),  I  propoimd  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request  agreemmt, 
to  be  written  in  its  usual  form: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  S.  555,  at  such  time  as  it  is  called  up 
and  made  the  pending  business  before  tbe 
Senate,  be  limited  to  20  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ICennedy)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  ; 
that  the  time  on  any  amendment  there- 
to be  limited  to  20  minutes,  and  that  the 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
likewise  be  limited  to  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  amd  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
OLDER  WORK  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE PROGRAM  (S.  555)  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, immediately  following  the  routine 
morning  business,  the  Chair  lay  before 

the  Senate  S.  555.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  S.  555 
tomorrow  morning  after  the  time  bu 
expired  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  a  question.  I  missed  yesterday 
on  official  business,  10  votes,  I  believe  it 
was.  On  the  previous  day,  I  think  that  I 
missed  11  votes,  and  on  the  previous  day 
I  missed  about  5  votes.  I  had  to  be  away. 
Most  of  those  votes  were  84  to  nothing 
or  something  of  that  kind,  or  76  to 
nothing. 

Is  there  intended  to  be  a  system  within 
the  Senate  by  which  we  are  required  to 
vote  to  show  that  we  are  good  boys  and 
to  be  here  on  a  rollcall  vote  or  are  we 
allowed  on  noncontroversial  measures, 
as  we  always  used  to  be  able  to  do,  to  vote 
on  a  voice  vote,  particularly  where  there 
is  no  controversy? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  under  the 
Constitution  a  yea  and  nay  vote  is  re- 
quired upon  a  show  of  hands  of  one-fifth 
of  the  Senators  present.  And  as  long  as 
a  quorum  of  51  Senators  is  present  at  aD 
times,  a  show  of  11  hands  can  call  for  a 
quorum.  I  do  not  question  Senators  if 
they  wauit  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  They  are 
entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  in  the  time  since  I  have  been 
here  we  have  had  probably  171  yea-and- 
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nay  votes  all  the  way  through  the  middle 
of  September  and  sometimes  in  October 
on  a  full  year's  program.  IWb  year  we 
have  had  «7. 1  bdieve.  already  becauae 
everyone  is  just  asking  for  yea-and-nay 
votee  whether  he  needs  it  or  zwt.  Z  do 
not  see  any  senae  in  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yidd, 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
understand  the  Senator's  feelings  com- 
pletely. I  felt  pretty  much  the  same  way 
myself. 

I  do  not  think  the  leadership  ought 
to  be  faulted.  The  requests  for  yea  and 
nay  votes  have  been  made  by  sponsors 
of  the  amendments,  and  sometimes  an 
amendment  was  unanimously  accepted 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  stated. 
However,  that  is  no  one's  fault  but  the 
Senator  who  sponsored  the  amendment 
and  asked  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

In  many  cases  we  did  not  have  11  Sen- 
ators present  in  the  Senate,  and  they 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  Senator.  However, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  anyone's  fault  but  the 
temper  of  the  Senate  and  the  member- 
ship at  the  present  time.  We  had  yea  and 
nay  votes  in  certain  situations  when  I 
thought  it  was  ridiculous  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  have  to  rush  back 
and  vote  in  order  to  be  shown  as  voting. 
That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  nor  the  fault  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  It  was  nobody's 
fault  but  the  particular  Senator  who 
sponsored  the  am«idment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  made  a  very  good  point.  I  only  bring 
it  up  became  I  am  hoping  that  where 
we  have  a  relatively  noncontested 
amendment,  we  can  get  along  without 
having  a  rollcall  vote  on  it. 

A  great  many  Members  may  be  hurt 
for  CHie  reason  or  another,  because  their 
(4>ponents,  whether  they  are  running 
now,  2  years,  or  4  years  from  now,  will 
use  this  against  them  whether  the  vote 
would  have  made  a  particle  of  difference 

or  not.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  vsrill 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldait,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  May  I  say  on  behalf  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  of  tbe  aisle 
that  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  ask  for 
yea  and  nay  votes  except  on  treaties. 
And  on  appropriation  measures  the  yea- 
and-nay  votes  have  been  asked  for  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  I  hope  that  what  he  has  sug- 
gested will  be  followed  and  that  we  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  run  back  ajid  forth 
to  vote  on  matters  which  are  noncon- 
troversial and  with  which  everyone 
agrees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  set  an  example  by  not  asking  for 
a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  about  to  modify 
my  amendment  so  that  perhaps  we  can 
do  so.  However,  the  last  vote  was  ex- 
tremely close.  And  from  that  I  can  un- 
derstand why  we  sometimes  have  to  have 
yea  and  nay  votes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PS-esldwit, 
I  thought  It  fair  to  aimouDee  on  brtuilf 
of  the  leadership  that  there  would  be  a 
yea  and  nay  vr>te  on  tbe  bill  tomorrow. 
At  the  time  there  were  not  11  SenatoM 
present  or  I  would  have  made  the  re- 
qiiest  at  the  time.  However,  if  a  request 
is  made  by  a  Senator,  that  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  request  at  least  acted 
upon. 

So,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
since  I  stm  have  the  floor.  I  believe, 
whether  there  Is  going  to  be  an  argu- 
ment about  this  biU.  If  there  is  not  going 
to  be  an  argument  ahout  it.  I  wiU  not 
raise  my  hand. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  However,  the  yeas  and  naj's  will 
be  ordered  tomorrow  on  the  bill  at  the 
request  of  a  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
bring  up  the  point  tomorrow. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  earlier  and  which  by 
unanimous  consent  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recced  at  this  point.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  aimounced  that  the  SpeaiLer 
had  affixed  his  signatio^  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bdlls : 

S.  1031.  An  act  to  credit  certain  service 
reudered  by  District  ol  Oolumbia  substitute 
teachers  lor  purpoees  of  civil  service  retire- 
ment; 

S.  2478.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlaposl- 
tion  of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  in  lavor 
of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  Indians 
of  the  Port  HaU  Reservation,  Idaho,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,  in  Indian 
Claims  docket  numbered  326-1,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  West; 

H.B.  2185.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Band  of  Lalce  Superior  Chippewa  Indians: 

HR.  2989.  An  act  to  amend  section  1869 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  information  required  by  a  Juror  quali- 
fication form; 

HJEl.  6204.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John 
S.  AtttneUo; 

H.H.  10436.  An  act  to  provide  with  respect 
to  the  inheritance  of  interests  in  restricted 
or  trust  land  within  the  Nes  Perce  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  piurpoees;  and 

H.B.  14874.  An  act  to  amend  certam  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  oompens&tloD 
of  the  Federti  representatives  on  the  South- 
ern and  Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Boards. 


Maria  Ouereea-Moralee  end  DAoaB  Tdrv 
rance  Todd  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.as  follows:  -^ 

4M0<Md,  Tbat  tba  Senate  dow  Q«t  fsvor 

ths  sufpenslon  of  deportation  In  tbe  cases  ^ 
tJM  aliens  hereinafter  namad  In  which  .6SJlas 
the  Attorney  Osneral  has  suspeatfsd  Oapot- 
tatloD  puxsuant  to  section  9M(a)(l)  at  the 
Immigration  aad-lVatloiuatty  Aek,  as  anwnrtod 
(8  t7JB.O.  lB64t  76  8te«.  IMT) : 

A,-8a8»0ia,  OiSMWiMihUBrilseMesas  ItteUa. 

A-7gi7485,  Todd,  I>3nall  Terrance. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  ccawlderatloo  of  the  calen- 
dar, beginxiing  with  No.  1113  and  going 
through  1118.  

Tfte  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  0»A- 
vxL) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CLAIMS  OF  THE  UNI'l'KD 
STATES    ARISING    OUT    OF    CER- 
TAIN ERRONEOUS  PAYMSaOB 
The  bill  (H.H.  7614)  to  amend  titles 
5,  10,  and  32,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  waiver  at  claims  of  the 
United   States   arising   out   of   certain 
erroneous  payments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  thlcd  time,  and  passed. 


EFFECT  OF  CONTRIBUTORY  NEOU- 
GENCE  or  CliAIMB  INVOLVING 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GFUARD 

The  bill  (HJl.  7616)  to  amend  section 
715  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  applioation  of  local  law  In 
determining  the  effect  of  contributory 
negligence  on  claims  involving  members 
of  the  National  Guard  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JESUS    MARIA    GUEREC  A  -MORALES 
AND  DONALL  TERRANCE  TODD 
The  resolution  (8.  Res.  386)  opposing 

the  suspension  of  deportation  of  Jesus 


PREWAR  JAPANESE  BANK 
CLAIMANTS 

The  bill  (HJl.  8215)  to  provide  reMef 
for  certain  prewar  Japanese  bank  claim- 
ants was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  in  this  respect  that  I  am  dehsbted 
that  justice,  such  as  it  is  in  this  particular 
case,  is,  at  long  last,  coming  Into  being. 

This  is  another  Indication  of  the  most 
dtfflcult  and  uncalled  for  treatment  we 
accorded  to  fellow  citizau  of  Japanese 
descent  at  the  time  of  the  catbreak  of 
World  War  n.  All  countries — as  do  all 
men — ^have  events  in  thdr  past  of  wtSeh 
they  are  not  proud.  The  events  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  Woild  War  n 
with  respect  to  the  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  are  one  of  the  most  nefari- 
ous In  our  history.  TTiere  is  no  way  now 
to  imdo  those  events,  nor  to  even  make 
fair  compensation:  It  is  only  to  never 
forget  so  that  never  will  they  be  re- 
peated. 

Tbe  bill  (HJA.  8215)  was  coosMered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


WALTER  EDUARD  KOENIQ 

The  bin  (HJR.  14173)  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  Eduard  Koenlg  was  ctmsidered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RICHARD  lu  KRZ^YZANOWSKI 
The  bin  (HJR.  15886)  for  tbe  relM  of 

Richard  li.  KrzywTWWskl  w>«  conitliWred. 

ordered  to  a  third  readiBC»  read  the  tblrd 

time,  and  passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 

c<«icludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 
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comuMBn  pROTwmow  oroawi- 

ZATBOM    ACT    OF    1973 

lir.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  T  a«k 
uiut&itaiow  eottsent  tAat  the  S«ist«  i»o- 
caed  to  the  conalderatloni  of  Calendar 
Wx  1048,  3.  3970. 1  do  this  so  that  !t  Will 
be  the  P«ndtogb««ines«. 

Tka  PRfifi^SINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
0«AV«L) .  The  bttl  will  be  atated  br  title. 

Tbe  antetant  legtitattva  olcark  read  as 
followg: 

a.  3B70,  to  wt&bUab  »  CoiiacU  of  Coniumer 
Advlsen  in.  the  eawcuttve  office  of  the  Presl- 
deat.  to  estaOlUh  an  Independent  Consumer 
Pro*«Ctlon  Agenc*.  and  to  »uthorti»  »  pro- 
gram at  grMite,  in  onlw  to  protect  and  serve 
ihe  interesui  ot  con«umei».  &nd  for  other 
purpoeea. 

The  PRK8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  Uae  preeent  consideration  of 
th«  bUl?  ^     „ 

There  beln»  no  objection,  the  Saiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


I 
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THE  PURCHASE  OF  U.S.  GRAIN  BY 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  another  subject.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence  seeking  the 
text  of  the  agreement  between  the  Oov- 
ermneut  of  the  Unltfed  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  grains  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  the  United  States  and  credit  to  be 
made  available  by  the  United  States.  I 
have  the  text  of  this  agreement.  I  also 
have  the  Russian  text,  but  I  will  not  ask 
that  that  be  placed  in  the  Record,  but  at 
an  appropriate  later  time  I  will  ask  that 
the  text  of  this  agreemrait  be  published 
in  the  Record. 

I  will  comment  on  one  Item,  that  the 
Interest  rate  for  the  purchases  under  this 
agreement  shall  be  BVa  percent. 

I  also  have  a  statement,  a  letter  of  un- 
derstanding, written  by  the  head  of  the 
U.3-3JI.  Government  delegation  to  the 
American  negotiators,  and  also  a  letter  to 
the  fli-st  deputy  minister  from  the  heads 
ol  the  TJ3.  Qovenunent  delegation; 
namely,  Secretar>-  Peterson  and  Secre- 
tary Butz. 

I  note  also.  Mr.  President,  that  the  UJS. 
News  k  World  Report  of  September  25, 
IS72.  carried  this  Item: 

BuMta,  which  Just  bought  mafMive  quaxLtl* 
ties  of  gr&ln  from  the  U.3.  to  aUevUte  domes- 
tic shortages,  is  shipping  wheat  to  North 
Vietnam.  inteUlgence  sources  say  fo\ir  Rtm- 
slan  ships  recently  unloa«Jed  suppllea  of 
wheat  at  the  Chinese  port  of  Chln-Chou.  to 
he  moved  overland  to  Worth  Vietnam,  avoid- 
ing the  V.a.  naval  blocltada. 


I  would  think  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  want  to  look  Into  this 
matta-  and  determine  whether  it  is  wise 
for  the  united  States  to  indirectly  supply 
wheat  to  a  country  with  which  the 
United  States  Is  at  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Oovemment  of  the  XTnlted 
States  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socdailst  Republics  with  reopect 
to  tile  purr bi>  tun  of  grain  by  the  Soviet 


Union  in  the  United  Stotee  with  credit 
to  be  made  available  by  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  agreement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRD,  as  follows: 
AMKnmcT  BxTWKKM  TRS  Urnno  Statkb  and 

TBI   SOVXR    OoVCaMHXNT 

The  Oovemmant  of  the  United  states  of 
America  (USA)  and  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR) 
have  agreed  as  follows: 

ABTICLS    i 

1.  Itta  Otovemmant  of  the  USA  through 
Its  Commodity  Credit  Corpomtlon's  Export 
Credit  Sales  Program  hereby  makes  avaU- 
able  a  total  amount  of  U3  $750  million 
credit  for  financing  the  payment  for  USA 
grcMrn  grains  (at  buyer's  option — wheat, 
com,  barley,  sorghum,  rye.  oata)  purchased 
by  the  USSR  in  the  USA  under  this  Agree- 
ment. Such  total  amount  may  be  Increased 
by  the  USA. 

2.  The  USSR  through  Its  foirelgn  trade  or- 
ganizations shall  purchase  from  private 
United  States  exporters  not  less  than  US  $750 
million  port  value  of  such  pains  (at  buy- 
er's option — wbeat,  com,  barley,  aorghimi, 
ry».  oa«s)  for  delivery  durtng  the  three- 
year  period  August  1.  1973,  through  July  31. 
197I>,  and  of  such  amount  not  less  than  US 
>300  million  shall  be  purchased  for  delivery 
prior  to  August  1,  1973.  In  case  of  purchases 
of  such  grains  for  cash  for  delivery  during 
the  period  of  Atiguet  1,  1972.  through  July  31, 
1976,  the  VS.  dollar  amount  of  such  pur- 
chases shall  be  counted  as  if  they  were  made 
on  credit  terms  under  this  Agreement. 

3.  The  following  provisions  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  credit  refered  to  In  Sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Article  1. 

3.1  It  shall  continue  to  be  available,  if  not 
previously  exhausted,  for  deliveries  made  not 
later  than  July  31,  1976. 

3.2  The  total  amount  of  credit  outstand- 
ing at  one  time  shall  not  exceed  US  $600 
nUlUon. 

3.3  Delivery  for  purchases  shall  be  P.A.S. 
or  P.03.  port  of  export  and  interest  shall  run 
from  date  of  delivery.  The  date  of  delivery 
shall  be  the  on -board  date  of  the  ocean  bill 
of  lading. 

3.4  The  principal  and  intereet  for  credit 
arising  under  each  delivery  shall  be  payable 
by  the  USSR  as  follows:  one-third  of  the 
prlnclpad  annually,  plus  accnied  Interest  on 
the  outstanding  principal  balance  to  the  date 
of  eeujh  principal  payment. 

3.6  The  amount  of  credit  for  each  delivery 
win  be  limited  to  the  United  Btatea  port  value 
of  the  commodity,  without  ocean  freight,  In- 
stirance,  or  other  charges  or  costs. 

3.6  The  interest  rate  for  ptuvhafias  under 
this  Agreement  for  which  delivery  Is  made  not 
later  than  March  31,  1973,  shaU  be  6Vg  per- 
cent p>er  annum  on  that  portion  of  the  obliga- 
tion confirmed  by  a  USA  bank.  This  rate  of 
Intereet  for  that  portion  at  the  obligation 
confirmed  by  a  USA  hank  sUall  be  applicable 
during  the  whole  three-year  period  for  re- 
payment of  the  credit  which  arises  under 
each  delivery  mads  not  lat«  than  March  31, 
1978. 

ARTTCUe    2 


This  agreement  shall  enter  into  forc«  from 
the  day  of  Its  signing  and  shall  remain  valid 
untU  all  the  obligations  arising  from  It  for 
both  sides  are  fulfilled. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  text 
of  a  letter  from  the  head  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
OoTemment  delegation  to  the  American 
negotiators  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Washinotom.  O.C, 

JUlV  3, 197i. 
Hon.  Ptrrra  Q.  PmowoK, 
Hon.  Eabl  L.  But*. 

Head*  of  the  US.  Government  Delegation, 
Wa*h.ington.  B.C. 

DXAS  Sdis:  In  oODX)«ctkm  wttb  the  sign- 
ing today  of  the  Agreetnsnt  batwesa  the  Oov- 
ernmsnt  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  B«- 
publlcs  and  the  Oovemment  oj  the  United 
States  ol  America  with  respect  to  purchise 
of  grains  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United 
States  and  credit  to  be  mads  available  by  the 
United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  conflna 
the  understanding  on  interpretation  reachsd 
between  us  that: 

1.  As  to  matters  not  covered  in  the  above 
Agreement,  the  credits  for  grain  purchases 
under  the  Export  Credit  Sales  Program  will 
be  governed  by  the  "Regulattons  Covering 
Export  Financing  of  Sales  of  Agricultural 
Commodities  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Hzport  Credit  Salsa  Program 
(08M-4)"  effective  in  the  USA  on  the  day 
of  slgptng  ^^  Agreement. 

2.  Qralns  purchased  under  the  above 
.\greement  will  be  consumed  primarily  In 
the  USSR.  However,  the  USSR  wUl  have  the 
right  to  divert  some  portion  of  the  grain  for 
consumption  In  European  countries  preeent- 
ly  full  members  of  the  CouncU  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance. 

Accept,  Sirs,  the  assuranoes  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

M.  SuzuiN. 
Head   of   the    USS.R.   Gouemment 
Delegation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  a  letter  from  the  heads  of  the 
United  States  Government  delegation  to 
the  head  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Government 
delegation  be  printed  in  the  Ricow>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  8.  1972. 
Hon.  M.  R.  KUZMIN, 

Head  of  the  U.SS.R.  Oovemment  Delegation. 
Washington,  D.C. 
DKAB  Mm.  PIRST  DxptTTT  MixiSTix:  In  con- 
nection with  signing  today  of  the  Agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  SoclalUt  Republics  with  respect  to 
purchases  of  grains  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  United  States  and  credit  to  be  made 
avaUable  by  the  United  States,  we  have  the 
honor  to  confirm  the  understanding  on  in- 
terpretation reached  between  us  that : 

1.  As  to  matters  not  covered  in  the  above 
Agreement,  the  credits  for  yaln  purchases 
under  the  Export  Credit  Sales  Program  shaU 
be  governed  by  the  "Regulations  Covering 
Export  Financing  of  Sales  of  Agricultural 
Commodities  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corpwatlon  Export  Credit  Sales  Program 
(OSM-41"  effective  In  the  USA  on  the  day 
of  signing  this  Agreement. 

2.  Oralna  purchased  un*er  the  above 
Agreement  shall  be  consumed  primarily  In 
the  USSR.  However  the  U88B  shaU  have  the 
right  to  divert  some  portion  of  the  grain  for 
consumption  In  European  countries  presently 
full  members  of  the  CouncU  for  Mutual  Eco- 
nomic Assistance. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  First  Deputy  Minister, 
the  aastirances  of  ovur  highest  consideration. 
PKT«a    a.    PrrEESON. 
Eari.  L.  BtrfE, 
Heads    of    the     USA     Government 
Delegation. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  UJS.  News  &  World  Re- 
port of  September  25.  19T2,  concerning 
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the  shipment  by  Russia  of  wheat  to 

North  Vietnam  be  prlntad  in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objeetlon.  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccorb. 

as  follows: 

Whut  roe  Hanoi 

Russia,  having  Just  botight  massive  quan- 
tities of  grain  from  the  U.S.  to  allevlats  do- 
mestic shortages,  U  shipping  wheat  to  North 
Vietnam.  Intelligence  sources  say  four  Rus- 
sian ships  recently  unloaded  supplies  of 
wbeat  at  the  Chinese  port  of  Ch'in-Chou,  to 
be  moved  overland  to  North  Vietnam,  avoid- 
ing the  VS.  naval  blockage. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  editorial  was  published  in  the 
Ricbinond  Times-Dispatch  of  September 
17,  1972.  captioned  "A  Big  Deal:  Too 
Big?"  This  editorial  is.  in  my  judgment, 
a  very  wrtl  reasoned  editorial  concerning 
various  negotiations  between  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. It  does  not  oppose  the  negotiations. 
Howev«-,  It  does  raise  significant  ques- 
tions. I  think  it  is  worthwhile  for  the 
Congressional  Record  to  print  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dl^atch, 

Sept.  17,  1972] 

A  Bio  Dkai.:  Too  Bu? 

It  now  appears  almost  Inevitable  that 
within  several  weeks  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia  will  conclude  a  trade  deal  of 
a  magnitude  that  would  have  been  hard  to 
imagine  not  long  ago  when  the  Cold  War 
wts  the  pervasive  concern  of  the  two  super- 
powers. 

And  as  history's  penchant  for  upside-down 
Irony  would  have  it.  it  is  the  old  Cold  War- 
rior supreme  of  the  19B0s — Richard  M. 
Nixon — who  Is  paving  the  way  to  wide  com- 
mercial dealings  with  the  Communist  world. 

Though  details  are  skimpy,  we  are  being 
asked  to  envision:  the  Soviets  paying  off 
their  long  overdue  Lend-Lease  debt  to  the 
TT.8.  for  World  War  II  aid,  albeit  in  reduced 
aum  and  over  a  stretched-out  period  of  per- 
haps 30  years;  Import-Export  Bank  credits 
to  assist  the  Russians  in  "catching  up"  with 
the  West  in  computers,  electronics,  and  In- 
duatarial  plant  design;  American  engineers 
and  technologists  out  In  Siberia  helping  the 
Russians  develop  their  vast  reserves  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  oil.  some  of  ^rtilch  suppoeedly 
will  eventually  help  alleviate  shortages  In 
the  UB.;  American  corporations  opening 
branch  offloes  in  Moscow  and  American  ex- 
ecutives Uvlng  it  up  In  poeh  American-built 
betels  affording  a  scenic  view  of  the  Kretn- 
Un;  and  a  possible  confertng  upon  Soviet  ex. 
ports  the  8«une  favorable  tariff  consideration 
goods  from  our  allies  receive. 

Already  known — and  r^ldly  developing 
Into  a  major  electlon-ysar  controversy — Is 
the  giant  July  8  deal  uzider  which  the  Rus- 
sians promised  to  buy  at  least  $750  mUllon  of 
Aiaertoan  grain  over  the  next  three  years. 
So  hungry  were  the  Russians  (so  dismal  the 
IsUures  of  their  cc^ectlvlzed  agricultural 
system)  that  $1  billion  worth  had  actuaUy 
been  purchased  by  the  V.SSS,.  by  the  end 
of  August.  Angling  far  ths  Midwest  farm 
»ote,  Sen.  Oeorge  S.  McOovem  is  trying  to 
inaks  the  case  that  the  Admlnlstratloa  de- 
llbetaUly  tipped  U.S.  grain  exporters  to  the 
liBP«ndlng  Russian  deal  so  they  could  bny 
up  huge  quantities  of  wheat  at  low  prices 
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from  farmers  axul  make  a  hanrtsoms  windfall 
proftt— a*  ths  eKpeztss  at  fanners.  A  cess  for 
an  ulterior  nottve  has  yet  to  be  mails;  tbe 
indteetioo  as  priesnt  Is  ttmJt  tbm  Admlntrtr*- 
tlon  Itself  was  surprised  ak  how  vonwtously 
tlks  Biiastans  would  snap  up  tb*  wheat  and 
com  and  tbsreby  drive  oommodtty  jirloss  sky- 
high. 

Bixt,  as  laudable  as  the  goal  of  expended. 
Bast-West  commerce  may  bs  In  prtnetple. 
some  bard  qusstloos  ought  to  bs  asksS  about 
the  Implications  of  vastly-expnndsd  Sovlst- 
Amsrtcan  trade.  McCkyvem  isnt  asking  the 
ksy  qusstlMis. 

TIw  primary  advantage  to  ths  U.S.  seems 
to  be  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  nation's 
staggering  trade  deficit,  which  totaled  92  bil- 
lion In  the  second  quarter  of  1973.  But  the 
advantages  to  the  Russians  would  seem  to  be 
far  nu>re  extensive :  UJS.  help  In  balling  out  a 
notoriously  tnefflolent  food  production  sys- 
tem; U.S.  help  In  aoqulrlnig  sophisticated 
computer  and  technological  know-how  to  re- 
duce the  Soviet  lag  in  this  area  (are  we  to 
forget  that  a  key  argument  for  SALT  was 
that  U.S.  technological  superlMlty  would 
counterbalance  U.S.  numerical  Inferiority  in 
weaponry? ) ;  U.S.  help  in  tapping  unde- 
veloped natural  resources,  and  so  on.  In  short, 
will  the  U.S.  get  even  approximately  as  much 
as  It  is  glvlr^? 

Some  cite  the  swap  of  American  grain  for 
Russian  natural  gas  and  oU  as  "mutually  ad- 
vantageous"? But  will  It  be?  Will  It  serve  the 
national  interest  to  develop  a  growing  de- 
pendence on  Communist  Russia  for  vital 
energy  needs? 

Is  Vietnam  at  the  bottom  of  it  all?  Is  the 
idea  to  buy  Russian  cooperation  in  ending 
the  war  by  dangling  juicy  trade  plums  before 
Chairman  Brezhnev's  eyes?  As  ardently  as 
peace  is  to  be  desired,  can  we  expect  the  So- 
viets to  "deliver"  on  Vietnam?  Can  they  de- 
liver. In  view  of  North  Vietnam's  strident 
obeesslon  with  total  conquest?  Even  if  they 
can  deliver,  will  the  national  interest  be 
served  In  the  long  run  If  the  result  Is  to  en- 
able Russia  to  consolidate  Its  economic  and 
military  power? 

Henry  Kissinger's  mysterious  comings  and 
goings — to  Paris,  to  Moecow.  back  to  Paris  for 
sttll  more  private  talks  with  Le  Due  Tho  of 
Hanoi's  Politburo — strongly  smack  of  a  Viet- 
nam connection.  No  doubt  most  Americans 
can  understand  the  sensitive  nature  of  such 
discussions,  and  pray  an  honorable  peace  will 
be  the  outcome.  But  at  scxne  point  the  Amer- 
ican public  Is  due  an  honest  explanation  Just 
how  the  much-touted  East-West  trade 
splurge  Is  going  to  benefit  this  nation  over 
the  years  at  least  as  much  as  It  benefits  the 
Conuuunlst  world. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  COST  OP  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
detained  on  important  matters.  'Evea 
though  I  tried  to  get  to  the  floor  in  time 
to  vote  on  the  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization bill,  I  missed  the  vote  by  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  sua  interested  in  the 
bill  and  will  follow  the  consld«tition  of 
it.  I  am  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
health  care  to  American  people.  I  realize 
that  something  must  be  done. 

We  had  rather  extensive  hearings  this 
year  regarding  the  need  for  medical 
command  doctors  in  the  military  serv- 
ices. And  we  ended  that  consideration 
by  establishing  a  medical  school  so  as 
to  have  a  better  chance  to  get  doctors  for 
our  mlhtary  services  in  future  years. 

However.  I  had  not  concluded  my 
thoughts  about  the  merits  of  the  bill. 


If  I  had  been  here,  I  would  have  caat 
my  vote  against  the  passage  of  tte  14D 

at  this  time,  not  that  I  am  agfttnst  tba 
idea  of  some  programs,  but  hacau—  we 
are  adding  taUlloos  and  bUUou  of  dollars 
evr-7  few  days  to  these  programs  that 
will  have  to  be  financed  within  tbe  next 
few  years.  And  they  total  in  the  tttis, 
twenties,  and  forties  of  bUhons  of  dol- 
lars for  new  programs.  And  we  are  not 
meeting  our  obligation  to  see  that  the 
revenues  come  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  decided  that 
more  and  more  of  us  will  have  to  slow 
down  and  take  a  second  look.  However, 
I  am  vitally  interested  In  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bill.  And  if  It  passes  with 
some  moderation,  we  can  use  a  trial  run 
maybe  with  limited  appropriations.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  we  cannot  keep  on 
just  taking  the  lid  off  and  taking  some- 
one's estimate  of  what  It  will  take  to  do 
these  things  and  then  authorize  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  funds. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  are  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  it  Is  Important  that  Congress  ex- 
plore the  methods  of  being  helpful  In  the 
medical  field.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  American  people- 
However,  I  think  we  also  must  be  aware 
that  Congress  Is  continuing  to  add  more 
and  more  new  programs,  and  very  costly 
programs  in  the  Oovemment. 

The  measmr  we  i»ssed  today  author- 
izes $5.1  billion  over  3  yectrs.  We  passed 
one  Isst  week  which  would  spend  $30  hS- 
llOQ  over  5  years.  And  we  are  doing  all 
of  this  and  piling  new  and  additional 
programs  on  top  of  what  we  already  have. 

There  is  no  effort  or  recommendaitlan 
made  by  any  source  to  eUmhiate  some  of 
the  older  programs  to  make  room  for 
newer  pn>grams. 

I  have  reached  the  firm  conclusion,  as 
has  been  eiQ>ressed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  that  while  I  would  pre- 
fer to  support  and  vote  for  many  of  the 
programs  which  have  been  offered  to  the 
Senate  in  the  way  of  new  spending,  I 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  In 
the  Congress  must  realize  that  there  is 
only  one  place  the  Oovemment  can  get 
tbe  money,  and  that  is  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  wage  earners.  And  the  wage  earn- 
ers win  be  paying  for  Edl  of  these  q>end- 
Ing  programs  that  Congress  has  enacted 
either  by  paying  more  taxes  or  by  more 
InfiatloQ  or  both. 

Mr.  HANBiai.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  agree  very  much  vrith  the  remarks 
of  my  two  friends,  the  Senator  from  Jills- 
sissippi  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Ccsnmlt- 
tee,  we  have  been  considering  a  ntmiber 
of  health  proposals  which  seem  to  be,  as 
projections  are  made,  extremely  costly. 

I  think  this  is  an  area  where  a  great 
deal  of  money  could  easllj'  be  squandered 
and  wasted,  not  that  some  benefits,  and 
perhaps  in  many  cases  some  slight  bene- 
fits, might  not  occur. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  recall  the  hearings 
before  our  committee,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  people  in  this  country 
who  are  receiving  medical  aid  under  the 
various  programs  that  tire  provided,  of- 
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tentlmee  at  no  cost  to  the  recipients  by 
the  Oovemment,  result  In  those  who 
make  no  contrlbuttons  receiving  better 
medical  attention  than  is  within  the 
reach  or  the  grasp  of  others  to  pay  for  It 
themselves. 

"Hiey  are  called  upon  to  contribute 
taxes,  any  variety  of  taxes,  and  we  have 
the  anomalous  situation  of  wage  earners, 
who  are  self-supporting,  assuming  the 
full  responsibility  for  their  families,  be- 
ing medical  service  comparable  to  that 
which  Is  given  to  others  who  make  no 
flp^tn«»iai  contribution  at  all. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  what  I  now 
say  that  I  am  against  doing  the  very 
best  job  we  can  as  representatives  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  Oovemment  in  see- 
ing that  we  provide  better  care  for  every- 
one, consistent  with  our  ability  as  a  na- 
tion to  pay  for  those  programs,  because 
It  could  so  easily  be  that  we  spend  more 
money  than  we  have,  which  as  a  govern- 
ment we  have  been  doing  for  a  good 
many  years  now.  The  concomitant  In- 
flation which  results  denies  more  and 
more  of  our  elderly  citizens,  those  on 
social  security,  those  on  pensions,  and 
those  on  annuities  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, the  ability  to  buy  those  tilings 
which  they  had  a  right  to  feel  would  have 
been  within  their  grasp  earlier,  as  they 
were  wage-earning  and  income-earning 
monbers  of  society,  and  contributing  in 
those  years  significant  amounts  of  tax 
money  to  the  Government. 

So  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  expressing  con- 
cern and  alarm  over  the  willingness  of 
tt><«  body  to  adopt  almost  any  sort  of 
proposal,  tmd  I  do  not  speak  specifically 
of  the  one  passed  earlier  this  afternoon. 
But  In  all  candor  it  can  be  said  that  all 
too  few  of  us  understand  what  may  be 
encompassed  in  these  enormous  outlays 
of  capital  in  the  legislation  we  pass.  We 
do  not  take  the  time  to  make  the  com- 
parison between  one  proposal  and  an- 
other proposal,  nor  do  we  seek  out  and 
heed  the  advice  of  profesdonals  whose 
experience  and  ability  should  be  worth 
8omet^<"g  to  us  in  knowing  how  best  to 
meet  problems  and  to  provide  better 
health  car*  to  our  people. 

I  voted  against  the  proposal  The  Sen- 
ator from  BCsslsslppi  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  because  of  other  im- 
portant duties  he  was  performing  at  the 
time  and  which  occasioned  his  delay 
beyond  the  point  to  vote,  but  I  appreciate 
what  he  said  and  I  share  his  point  of 
view  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HABBY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  more  and  more 
Senators  are  becoming  concerned  as  to 
the  Nation's  financial  position.  I  share 
the  view  expressed  a  moment  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  as  to  whether 
these  new  programs  we  are  initiating 
here,  very  costly  programs,  really  have 
been  gone  into  carefully  and  whether  we, 
as  Members  of  Congress,  really  know  the 
full  cost  of  what  we  are  doing. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples, 
and  not  an  isolated  case,  is  what  hap- 


pened In  1967,  when  Congress  passed 
legislation  in  regard  to  aodal  service  pro- 
grams, to  provide  Federal  matching.  It 
was  an  appealing  prognun,  and  the  cost 
was  put  at  $40  million  a  year.  Here  we 
are  in  1972  and  the  record  shows  that 
the  States  now  are  requesting  $4.8  bil- 
lion for  this  social  service  program.  That 
is  rather  dramatic  evidence  about  how 
these  spending  programs  can  get  out  of 
hand  and  how  little  we  know  about 
them,  and  how  little  concerned  we  seem 
to  be  when  we  enact  them.  They  sound 
good. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  wants  to  try  to  be 
helpful  to  the  people  of  our  Nation,  but 
I  question  whether  we  are  really  helping 
the  people  when  we  pile  huge  spending 
programs  on  top  of  huge  spending  pro- 
grams and  then  go  back  to  the  people 
themselves  and  take  out  of  the  pockets 
of  wage  earners,  and  that  is  the  only 
place  to  get  the  money,  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  programs,  and  if  they  are  not 
paid  for  in  that  way,  they  are  paid  for 
through  Inflation,  which  hits  hardest  in 
the  long  run  on  the  low-income  people 
and  the  elderly  who  are  on  fixed  incomes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  whether 
it  Is  through  taxes  or  inflation,  it  still 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  so  right.  Whether  It  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  by  heavier  taxes 
or  through  Inflation,  by  prices  the  indi- 
vidual has  to  pay  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  in  any  case  it  comes  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  wage  earners  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE PETER  G.  PETERSON  BE- 
FORE THE  PnrSHURGH  ECONOM- 
IC CLUB 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
including  a  speech  given  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Peter  G.  Peterson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemzkt  bt  Senatos  8cott 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  O.  Peterson 
haa  Indicated  that  Senator  McOovern'8  eco- 
nomic plana,  IX  tiiey  can  be  called  that,  advo- 
cate abort  term  employoaent  gains  at  the  ex- 
pense of  long-run  joblaeanees  and  Inflation. 
Speaking  before  the  Pittsburgh  Bconomlc 
Club  yesterday.  Secretary  Peterson  scored 
some  telling  point*  which  are  worthy  of  re- 
view by  otber  members  of  the  Senate. 


Can  McOxoaoK  QovsaN? 
Senator    McQovem    bases    his    economic 
thinking  on  the  vision  of  a  vast  pot  of  gold 
among    corporations    and    Individuals    just 


waiting  to  be  tapped.  Corporations  and  Uu 
dlTlduals.  he  aUegee,  ara  getting  mtich  man 
ttian  their  fair  share,  and  tliat  sbare  atiauid 
be  redistributed  to  those  who  need  It  taati. 
Let's  follow  this  fiscal  rainbow  axtd  ■••  tf 
we  can  find  the  pot  of  gold.  A  lot  of  people- 
Senator  McOovem  is  only  one — think  that  it 
Is  an  enormous  pot.  Surreys  Indicate  that 
Americans  believe  UJ3.  corporatlona  on  avtr. 
age  make  a  28  cent  profit  after  taxes  on  eaeti 
dollar  of  sales.  Americans  feel  this  la  un- 
fair, and  that  a  fair  after  tax  return  wouM  !)• 
10  cents  on  the  dollar.  To  me  this  la  abeo. 
lutely  astounding.  People  believe  companlas 
are  making  28  cents  after  tax  on  each  do)> 
lar  of  sales,  when  the  actiial  figure  is  about 
4  cents  on  the  dollar — one-seventh  of  what 
they  believe  It  to  be  and  leas  tbu 
half  of  what  they  think  would  be  fair. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  some  people  belle?* 
there's  a  huge  corporate  pot  of  gold?  At  28 
cents  on  the  dollar,  corporate  profits  woaU  b* 
tSOO  bUlion.  Even  at  the  'Yalr"  return  of  10 
cents  on  the  doUar,  profits  would  be  ovtr 
(100  bUlion  after  taxes.  Tbat's  a  lot  of  to. 
come  to  redistribute.  It's  no  wonder  tbat 
some  people  think  companies  ought  to  loa* 
accelerated  depreciation  and  Investment  tai 
credite.  that  they  ought  to  be  taxed  man, 
that  they  ought  to  be  forced  to  cut  tbelr 
prices,  that  they  ought  to  pay  more  In  wacat, 
that  they  ought  to  absorb  all  the  costs  of  pol- 
lution, and  so  on. 

But.  unfortunately,  the  pot  of  gold  lant 
there.  Companies  don't  make  28  cents  oti  the 
dollar,  or  even  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  Tbey 
make  more  like  four  oenta.  Total  corporat* 
profiU  are  about  S47  blUloti  after  taxes— and 
the  taxes  are  high.  U.S.  corporations  pay 
around  45  percent  of  their  profits  in  taxas 
higher  than  In  any  other  major  indostrlal 
nation. 

So  where  is  that  pot  of  gold?  Is  It  in  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy?  WeU  there  la  a  pot 
there,  but  It  lent  nearly  as  large  sa  some 
people  seem  to  think.  The  total  Income  of  sU 
people  earning  noore  than  $100,000  per  yssr 
accounts  for  two  percent  of  the  income  of  sU 
individuals  ...  or  about  $14  billion.  If  tbe 
government  were  to  have  a  100  percent  tax— 
If  it  were  to  confiscate  aU  this  Income — wt 
would  have  only  about  $70  per  person  to  re- 
distribute among  all  other  Americans. 

Even  though  there  Isn't  an  overflowtng  pot 
of  gold,  individual  or  corporate,  suppose  we 
try  to  redistribute  it  anyway.  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem feels  that  this  oould  be  done  to  tbe 
advantage  of  the  nation  without  harming  tbe 
growth  prospects  of  the  economy.  We  could 
cut  all  the  tax  "loopholee",  we  could  remore 
investment  incentives,  and  we  could  sub- 
stitute for  them  increased  federal  spending  to 
spur  consumption. 

I  don't  think  this  will  work.  It  Is  "oart-be- 
fore-the-horse"  economies.  But  you  dont 
have  to  take  my  word  for  it.  In  a  recent  poll 
of  the  National  Association  of  Business  Econ- 
omists, four  times  as  many  economlsU 
felt  that  real  growth  would  be  smaller  under 
Senator  McOovern's  proposals  than  It  would 
be  under  a  continuation  of  this  Administra- 
tion. One  of  the  most  widely -renowned  pri- 
vate economic  services  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion, with  their  models  showing  reduced 
levels  of  Investment  and  higher  levels  of 
Inflation  under  the  Senator's  proposals. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  industrial  nations  in  the  percent 
of  Its  national  Income  It  sets  aside  as  an 
Investment  In  the  future.  Investment  Is 
already  too  low.  Billions  are  needed  for  new 
machines  and  new  plants  to  allow  m  to 
compete  with  other  nations  and  to  saiow  u» 
to  produce  more  so  we  can  earn  more.  Bll- 
Uons  are  needed  for  research  and  develop- 
ment Into  better  ways  of  using  our  natural 
resources,  better  ways  of  producing  producu, 
and  better  and  more  economic  uses  of  all  our 
economic  resources — eepeclally  people.  No  one 
has  to  vote  these  billions.  Individuals  and 
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u-ataataea  wlU  save  and  mveet  thew  blUlons 
^j^irown  if  we  dont  desuoy  the  lncen.tlt»L 
It  is  not  just  inveetment  In  capital  we  nMd 
td  make  It  is  also  investment  in  pw>ple.  We 
ni^  to  create  up  to  30  mlUkm  Joha  J»rt  In 
tbto  decade.  These  must  be  meaningful,  aat. 
wfrtng  lasting  and  productive  jobs.  Thaee 
MM  wont  Jvist  happen.  And  they  wont  be 
oreated  by  the  Oorenunent.  Tb«y  must  be 
enated  by  private  Inveatment — an  invert- 
BWDt  fueled  by  each  of  us  being  able  to 
produce  more,  earn  more  and  save  more.  Thte 
^  the   complex   procees   that   conoema   aU 

of  us. 

Senator  McOovern's  approaches,  while 
tbsy  may  still  be  presumed  to  be  in  a  state 
oT  rapid  evolution,  aren't  going  to  further 
tuM  process.  His  approaches  seem  preoc- 
cupied with  today.  But  today  must  not  be 
«obanced  at  the  expense  of  all  our  tomor- 
rows. 

There  aren't  any  get-ricb-qulck  schemes 
tbat  will  give  this  nation  the  quality  of  life 
It  wants.  We  can't  consume  more  today  and 
aspect  a  better  tomorrow.  There  Just  aren't 
any  simple  solutions.  WeU  over  half  of  the 
so-called  tax  loopholes,  for  example,  don't 
benefit  companies  or  the  wealthy;  but  In- 
itaad  go  to  benefit  aU  Americans  In  such 
thtogm  as  paying  their  medical  bills,  paying 
for  tbelr  houses,  for  their  education,  and  for 
their  retirement.  The  Senator  may  be  gun- 
ning for  the  fat  cat,  but  he's  got  a  thin  cat 
in  bis  sighu. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  when 
we  speak  c^  International  competltlvenees, 
we  are  not  speaking  of  some  abstract  aca- 
(Jamie  concern.  This  Ib  not  Just  a  matter  of 
oatlooal  corporate  one-upsmanablp.  This 
bolls  down  to  the  very  basic  aiatter  of  who 
has  Jobs  and  what  they  get  paid  for  them. 
No  one  has  a  greater  stake  in  this  country's 
competitiveness  than  the  American  workers. 
Through  the  ups  and  downs  of  coanpetltlon 
with  our  trade  partnov,  he  la  the  man  on 
the  long  end  of  the  see-saw. 

We  are  on  a  demanding  Sknd  competitive 
voyage  and  we  are  making  headway.  One 
uaad  to  hear  it  said  of  voyage*  that  getting 
there  was  half  tbe  fim.  Senator  liicOovem 
apparently  feels  that  tbe  fun  Is  getting  half 
way  there.  For  he  would  arrest  tbe  progress 
we  have  made  to  date. 

The  proepect  of  future  weaJth  Is  the  very 
eaaence  of  our  incentive  syatem.  It  la  what 
moUvates  the  poor  man  to  enter  tbe  middle 
claaa,  and  it  is  what  pushes  the  middle  claaa 
further  up  the  economic  ladder.  Moreover,  It 
provides  more  than  sinxple  incentive;  It  pro- 
vides hope,  It  gives  purpose  and  it  is  tbe 
Btuif  of  which  dreams  are  made. 

So  when  Senator  McOovem  piopoeee  tbat 
wa  attack  the  rich  by  taxing  their  wealth 
away,  what  is  he  really  doing?  He  may  reduce 
the  net  worth  of  a  handful  of  rich  indlrld- 
uala,  but  by  cutting  the  top  off  the  eoonomlo 
looeatlve  structiire,  he  wUl  take  the  meaning 
out  of  the  lives  of  millions  and  millions  of 
working  Americans. 

He  la  telling  them.  In  effect,  to  go  atxyut 
their  daUy  tasks  with  the  solace  that,  while 
they  will  never  be  rich,  neither  wiU  anyone 
else. 

Finally.  Senator  McOovem  has  sought  to 
appeal  to  the  Amerlctui  pubUc'a  preference 
for  a  free  and  open  economy  by  promising 
repeal  of  our  current  system  of  wage  and 
price  controls. 

In  advocating  removal  of  controls.  Senator 
McOovem  has  badly  misread  the  sophistica- 
tion of  the  average  American.  The  public 
opinion  polls  indicate  strong  grass  roots  sup- 
pott  for  continuing  the  controls  untU  our 
lidlation  goals  are  met. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  tbe  enormous 
tmlgetary  deficlU  vnxith  would  result  from 
his  spending  proposals,  the  decision  to  drop 
oontrota  In  favor  of  flap-jaw  admonish ment 
Is  more  than  fiacal  permisslveneaa — It  Is  an 
outright  license  for  inflation. 

With  rampant  Inflation,  the  first  to  suffer 


will  be  those  of  fixed  incomes.  They  wlU  be 
;Se|^oara<l  by  thoae  vbo  have  ittm  ta  ezpprt  )a« 
(MMirlea  and  thoee  in  lmport>eorap«Clnr  ln« 

dustriea.  As  inflation  is  reflected  In  soaring 
iBteraat  rates  tbe  houalng  market  wlU  go  flat 
and  worker*  in  the  conatructlon  industry  wlU 
be  laid  off. 

In  the  end,  everyone  wlU  suffer  when  tbe 
government  flnaUy  bites  the  buUet  and  pay* 
the  terrible  price  in  Joblessnaes  tbat  has  al- 
waya  aocompanled  the  correction  oC  Inflation. 

It  wUl.  of  course,  not  do  you.  or  this  Ad- 
ministration or  anyone  elae  any  good  simply 
to  otiserve  smugly  tbat  Senator  McOovern's 
proposals  are  unrealistic;  that  their  con- 
sequenoee  would  be  dlaastrous  and  that  their 
public  acceptance — such  as  it  Is — is  grounded 
In  mteunderstandlng.  In  light  of  them,  bow- 
ever,  I  think  It  Is  fall  to  ask."  can  McOeorge 
govern?" 

Senator  McOovern  Is  fond  of  recounting 
his  war-time  expertencee  as  a  bomber  pUot. 
If  he  were  a  pilot  today  and  submitted  flight 
plans  comparable  to  the  economic  game  plans 
he  has  put  forward,  he'd  have  every  alr-traflle 
controller  in  the  country  biting  his  nails 
down  to  the  quick.  Moreover,  this  Is  no  ordi- 
nary flight  he  has  in  mind.  Be  wants  210  mU- 
Uon  Americans  In  the  plane  with  him. 


which  will  be  the  unfinished  business 
toaoorrow.  be  considered  to  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  at  the  coiiclusion  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow,  and  that  it 
remain  temporarily  laid  aside  until  the 
disposition  of  8.  2280  or  at  the  discretion 
of  the  dlstlncuMied  majority  leader  or 

his  designee. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CAIAj 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistsuit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  reecinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  STEVENSON,  MON- 
DALE.  MOSS,  KENNEDY,  FANNIN, 
WEICKER,  AND  SCOTT  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  tomorrow 
prior  to  the  conduct  of  routine  morning 
business  be  revised  and  that  the  f  ollowtng 
Senators  be  recognised,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  In  the  order 
stated:  Mr.  Stivenbon,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr. 
Weickkr,  and  Mr.  Scott.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATIC  TO  PROCEED 
TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2280 
POLLOWINO  THE  DISPOSITION  OF 
S.  555 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  coQsent  that  upon  the 
disposition  at  S.  555  tomorrow  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideraticBi  of  S.  2280, 
dealing  with  the  unlawful  s^zure  ol  air- 
craft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  S.  3»70  TO  BE  TEM- 
PORARILY LAID  ASIDE  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  THE  DISPOSITION  OP 
8.2280 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  S.  3970, 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  HJtl.  15876  AS 
PASSED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'VSD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  HR.  15376, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day be  cninted  as  passed.    . 

Ttiti  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  \^thoUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROORAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preeident, 
tlie  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  foUowt: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock 
ajtn.  The  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  in  the  order  stated  and  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes :  Mr.  Stbvehsom, 
Mr.  McmnALB.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Kemmcoy. 
Mr.  FAHNHf.  Mr.  WcicKXK.  and  Mr.  Scott; 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  at  routine  morning  bvsiness 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  mlnutee;  at 
the  copchiston  of  which  the  Senate  will 
take  up  8. 565.  to  authorize  the  estaliUsh- 
ment  of  the  older  worters  progrMn. 
under  a  tlmo  Umitation.  and  there  will 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  oo  passe  go  ot  that 
bill. 

After  S.  555  has  been  disposed  of.  the 
Senate  will  take  up  S.  2280.  dealing  with 
the  unlawful  seizure  of  aircrsif t,  with  a 
time  limitation  thereon  and  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  final  pasuce. 

On  the  disposition  of  8.  2280.  the  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  the  ccmsideratlon  of 
the  then  unfinished  business,  8.  3970, 
the  Council  of  Coosumer  Advisers  bill. 
Yeei-aDd-nay  votes  are  expected. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preeident. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtll  9  o'clock  ajm. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:33 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  September  21,  1972.  at 
9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  20, 1972: 
Dvioacanc  amo  P^oanoM 


Marlon  H.  SBioak,  of  South  Oarollna.  Act> 
tag  OMtt  ot  Protocol  for  tbe  White  Bouee, 
for  Um  rank  of  Ambaaaador. 

ObrlstoplMr  Van  HoUeai.  a€  Vliflnla.  a  Wae- 
elgn  Sarrloe  oAoer  of  claaa  1.  to  be  Axntea- 
sador  XKtnMS<dtDar7  and  Flenlpuleaitlary  of 
the  tnuted  State*  of  Amertoa  to  tba  BepabUe 
of  sn  LHricK,  aztd  to  mrw  ooaaamntif  and 
wttboat  additional  ooaapanaatton  aa  Omt— ■ 
aador  Bxtzaordtnary  and  PHalpotwntlaiy  at 
tbe  United  States  of  America  to  tbe  nepuMIe 
of  Maldives. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  RfiBiARKS 


LOYALTY  DAY  RESOLUTION 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


or  K^.ktkVik 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESBrTATIVKS 

•Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 
Ml-   NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday. 

Methodist  Church  as  Loy^ty  Day^Itwas 
TdJ^whleh  the- church  expressed  Its 
invaltv  to  country,  Ood  and  sell. 
TSS«dMethodlsU  everywhere  for 
their  expressions  of  loyalty  f  «ie„^urtog 
Sr  services  conducted  on  ^T^Uj  my 
for  certainly  this  country— through  the 
flSu^Tood-has  received  so  many 
SSSerful  blessings  for  which  we  should 
oil  be  thankful. 

Mi-  Speaker,  like  many  church  mem- 
bers throughout  America  I  have  become 
oSTcwnedover  the  recent  trends  which 
SSn«n  to  indlca^the  f^l^eof  our 
moral  values  in  America.  I  am  like™ 
Sn^med  that  we  crfte^,*>««^^^^ 
our  expressions  of  loyalty  to  these  Omted 

^^anectlon  with  Loyalty  Day  at  the 
First  united  Methodist  C^^^'f  ^ 
hometown  of  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  the  aa- 
mSi^ve  board,  sharing  theconoem 
ol  many  Americans,  has  expressed  their 
oonoM^n  in  the  form  of  a  resohiUon.  I 
SSSSTthe  oontents  of  this  resolution  to 
SnTrthy  of  reading  by  Americans  ^- 
erywhere  and  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 

CONGRSSSIONAL  RECORD. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RMOLDTlOlf    or    THE     A^^'^'JtZ!!^^^*'*"- 

nuT  nurnsD  iterHODMrr  Chtjsch 
vnusTtM  the  AdinlnUtrmtlvB  Board  of  The 
Pi^unlt«l  Methodic  C»»^f«*;°' 8yU|«^. 
Al«b«in*  U  <Jw.ply  concemwl  about  tbe  vaar^l 
laxltv  wWcb  prevfidwi  our  country,  and  d«- 
ptoS  t^  inc^alng  evW.nc.  oX  lack  of  faith 
in  Ood.  Chuich  and  Country;  and 
"^^^  w.  condemn  the  »c"on»  of  tho« 
who  show  disloyalty  to  their  country  tT  cJrrft 
^  burning.  de«ruotton  of  public  and 
private  property.  lUegal  uae  «*  d™8»-  ^»- 
^apect  to  the  American  Wag,  ^^e  fl»P»ntdl»- 
riiLd  for  law,  ontor  and  the  rtgbte  of  others 
^  the  condoning  of  such  actions;   and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  moral  dlalnte- 
jJlSnrf  this  Nation  ha.  been  brou^t 
J^ut  by  a  combination  of  concepts  stem- 
SS  from  ratlonall«n  for  «lfl^  puipo^s 
and  mlsguld«i  Uberallstlc  Ideallun.  ln«l- 
aaWKl  bycaXculatwJ  dlaruptton  from  extwmal 
S^.  wW«5h  hav«  mov«l  Into  the  v«uum 
of  non  belief  In  a  Supreme  Being;  •«* 

Whereas  the  strength,  character  and  spirit 
of  a  people  are  best  tested  In  adversity  and 
ist  ^^ned  by  a  faith  In  Ood.  In  one's 
seU  and  in  his  fellow  man;  and 

Wharwa  we  are  weU  aware  that  the  future 
of  mtoNatloh  always  rert.  with  "«  y«^8 
™«nle    most  of  whom  are  pw^ns  of  high 
SSSuilM    rtrong   character   and   dwhcated 
KSSWw^rwlth  a  ««t  for  living  the  full 
mTand  we  regret  the  waate  genarated  by 
the  unu»d  potenttal  of  tha  sn«U  minority 
who  expand  their  enarglea  In  frulUewi  or  un- 
daatimbla  purwUU:  now  thwrafore. 
^At  raidv^l  by  the  wUntolrtratlve  board 
of  tb*  FliBt  Unitwl  Methodirt  Cflxurch  of 
avuoansa.  Alabama.  Tbat  we  do  h*eby  re- 
Sm^  faith  in  Ood.  the  Owator  and 
Sostainer  of  Ufa:  In  Jawia  Christ.  His  only 
Ba»otfn  Son.  our  sole  salvation:  In  the  Holy 


Spirit,  our  ever-preeent  Comforter;   and  ^ 
tba  Holy  Bible  as  the  dlvlntf  y  Inspired  Word 

of  Ood;  ^     ^      ». 

Be  It  further  resolved  that,  we  do  hereby 
reafflrm  our  faith  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  In  our  democratic  way  of 
life  and  that  we  do  again  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  8tatea  and  to  the 
republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  imder 
Ood,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
aU;  . 

And  be  It  further  resolvsd  that  a  copy  ot 
this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  meeting  of  the  AdminUtratlve  Board: 
that  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  this 
Church  that  the  congregation  be  asked  to 
concur  in  thU  Resolution;  and  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Bishop  of  the 
North  Alabama  Conference  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Sylacauga  District. 

Passed  by  unanimous  vo*e  of  The  Admin- 
istrative Board  in  Its  regular  meeting  on 
September  11, 1972.  , 


LUFTWAFFE   TRAINEES   AT   LUKE 
AIR   FORCE    BABE.   ARIZ. 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    AKIZOKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  SeptembeT  20,  1972 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years,  now,  the  Luftwaffe  has  beoi  send- 
ing voung  men  to  Luke  Air  Force  Base, 
in  Arizona,  for  training.  During  these 
years  the  people  of  the  area  have  en- 
joyed a  warm  relationship  with  the 
Germans. 

The  Luftwaffe  pilots  and  ground  crews 
have  given  generously  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  help  in  civic  activities.  Their 
work  in  helping  the  Glendale  Boys'  Club 
has  been  especially  noteworthy. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  an  article  giv- 
ing richly  deserved  credit  to  these  young 
Oermans  appeared  in  the  most  recent 
issue  of  a  magazine  published  in  Hol- 
land—NATO's FUteen  Nations.  The  ex- 
cellent article  was  written  by  retired  U.S. 
Air  Force  Col.  Barney  Oldfleld,  who  now 
lives  in  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  csk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  testimony  to  the  fine  work  by 
Luftwaffe  persoimel  in  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 

as  follows:  

HrrrwAm::  Cactus  Cowmtry  Good  CmzaNS 
(By  Col.  Barney  Oldfleld) 
In  the  late  Spring  of  any  year,  particularly 
in  a  geographic  area  as  conttouaUy  sunny  as 
America's  sUte  of  Arizona,  It  may  seem 
a  little  strange  that  the  spirit  of  giving 
which  Is  traditional  to  Christmas  persists 
90  long.  This  urge  to  make  a  gift  to  young 
people  Is  far  from  an  any-day-a-year  thing, 
but  goes  on  In  one  manifestation  or  another 
the  whole  year  around.  This  compulsion 
is  nowhere  more  evldsnt  than  ankong  the 
voting  pUot  tralnoss  of  Germany's  Luftwaffe 
at  Luke  Air  Force  Base,  and  for  that  reason, 
they  are  giving  their  "all"  In  an  annual  soc- 
cer game  which  has  lltstally  been  -kicked  to- 
gether"   for    an   act   of    international    Good 


Samarltanlsm.  It  may  aU  sound  compUcatat, 
and  perhaps  it  Is.  but  it  Is  only  aa  n- 
tsnsion  of  the  great  complications  of  th* 
human  spirit,  what  motivates  It,  aiul  ytam 
this  can  be  ctMnpounded  in  men  who  an  is- 
quired  by  the  needs  of  thefcr  country's  na- 
tional security  to  spend  long  periods  away 
from  their  homes  and  bemsland.  Tban 
Luftwaffe  pUoU  and  ground  crews  give  q( 
themselves  at  and  off  the  fUghUlne  In  ocdK 
to  fly  better  from  early  morning  untU  sunast, 
but  between  the  departure  of  the  sun  sad 
the  time  of  its  return  and  oa  their  weekends, 
they  go  about  totaUy  different  chores  and 
errands  of  a  personal  nature. 

In  nearby  Glendale,  Arizona,  a  suburb  of 
Phoenix,  there  is  a  small  but  thriving  Boys' 
Club.  People  who  drive  by  at  visit  it  fliut 
about  an  equal  mix  of  Mexican- Amertcan 
(Chlcano)  and  white  (Anglo)  boys  playing 
there.  It  would  be  moot  unlikely  in  an; 
other  locales  in  the  American  Southwest  that 
one  would  get  any  answer  at  all  if  a  quw- 
tlon  was  put  as  to  what  the  Luftwaffe's  "Oae> 
tus  Starflghter  Squadron"  Is.  but  not  at 
this  Club.  There  the  explanation  cmiss 
quickly  and  from  the  heart,  and  It  would  iM 
to  the  effect  that  thoae  German  LuftwsSs 
pilots  are  "o\»r  friends." 

Fighter  pUots.  the  world  over,  are  known 
for  being  UnaglnaUve.  qulSk  and  ingentous 
people.  They  have  been  the  leading  edge  In 
attack  in  war,  have  supported  Infantry  ctose- 
up  on  the  battlefield,  have  interdicted  sup- 
ply  lines,  and  protected  big  bomber  forma- 
tions. But  they  are  not  widely  known  as  or 
thought  to  be  a  diplomatic  and  cultural  fores. 
That's  not  what  they  are  for.  although  the 
Luftwaffe  to  Arlaona  has  demonstrated  via 
a,  diplomacy  of  deeds  that  It  la  a  factor  of 
Oerman-Aroerlcan    relations   hard    to  over- 
look. These  Luftwaffe  members  have  shown 
an  abUlty  and  considerable  delight  la  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  many  disadvantaged  and 
underprivileged  boys  which  cuts  a  cultnrsl 
swathe  for  Germany  In  the  United  States, 
which  gives  the  German  Ambassador  In  far 
off  Washington  an  extra  dimension  In  the 
goodwill  business.' 

Such  Is  the  niche  of  respect  attained  by 
these  voung  Germans  that  the  very  flnrt  of 
their  "succession  of  Luftwaffe  detachment 
commanders  at  Luke— then  Colonel  Hans 
Wolf— was  decrlbed  as  politically  potent  by 
no  less  than  the  Mayor  of  PhoenU  himself. 
He  said  he  dared  not  leafe  town  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  It  might  give  the  local  citi- 
zenry the  idea  to  elect  this  popular  German 
commander  as  burgomelater  in  his  absence. 
And  this  would  mean  he  would  have  no  Job 
to  come  home  to.  as  a  result  of  this  miscalcu- 
lation of  the  acceptance  locally  and  the  effeet 
of  the  wide-ranging  and  constructive  com- 
munity activities  with  which  the  Luftwaffe 
was  so  well  Identified. 
The  Luftwaffe  swtlon  is  backed  up  in  s 


1  Before  he  left  his  post  as  Luftwaffe  he»d 
to  become  Chairman  of  the  Military  C«n- 
mittee  of  NATO.  Lt.  Gen.  Johannes  StelnhoB 
visited  Luke  and  was  told  by  the  Wing  Com- 
mander, USAP— Col.  Arthur  SmaU— that  he 
could   not  have   performed  his   cona^JJ^ 
relations  ftmction  in  the  cities  and  tavta 
around  that  big  alrbase  had  it  not  be«i»^'» 
the  dedication  and  devotion  for  this  ktod  oi 
activity  which  had  been  exhibited  by  tas 
men  of  the  Luftwaffe.  Other  Luftwaffe  hlgH 
rankers,  the  present  Ohjef.  Lt.  O^^^H^' 
ther  RaU.  then  commandiwr  of  the  Luf  twao" 
Second  Air  Division,  and  Ma].  Gen.  WaltbW 
Kruplnskl.  then  head  at  the  ^fl.  a«««» 
Training    Command,     have     attended    t^ 
charity   soccer   games   with   the    Air  wws 
Academy. 


Haintenaaoe  way  by  the  membera  oT  what  is 
Slid  the  Starflghter  Management  Club. 
SfcJ,  organisation  rooters  thoee  oompanles 
lueb  have  techiUcal  repreeentatlon  con- 
tnett  for  Luftwaffe  training  support,  and 
tt«  mclude:  The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Service 
^ipany  (Lockheed  Is  the  buUder  of  the 
jMTO  F-104G  Starflghters  long  In  wide  use 
iTthe  Federal  Kepubllc.  and  other  NATO 
Air  Forces) ;  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Autonetlcs.  and  the  Litton  Systems,  Inc.  ele- 
ment of  Litton  Industries,  Inc. 

While  a  so-called  mai»agement  club  Is  not 
QM  where  a  mUlUry  activity  seeks  comple- 
n»ntary    contractual    ties    with    Industrial 
Anns  which  are  most  knowledgeable  about 
their  highly  technical  equipment,  this  Star- 
flther  Management  Club  was  coaxed  Into  a 
new  magnitude  of  relationship  by  Litton's 
Twn  Rhone.'  HS  cams  to  Litton  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  USAF  In  1964.  but  while  in 
the  Air  Force  he  was  their  first  NCO  to  win 
their  new  super  grades  of  Senior  Master  Ser- 
etant  and  then  Chief  Master  Sergeant  In  the 
Uiformation-publlc  relatlons-commuulty  re- 
lations career  field  where  he  had  served  In  the 
UB.,  In  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East.  When 
uked.  he  offered  advice  and  gave  recommen- 
dsttons   and   how-to-do-lt    counsel    for    the 
Luftwaffe,    and    successive    Luftwaffe    com- 
manders and  pUots  caught  on  fast.  And  he 
worked  to  set  up  what  has  become  the  pro- 
motional high-mark  eaeh  year,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Starflghter  Management  Club— 
the  annual  soccer  clash  to  raise  charity  mon- 
ey irtilch  is  a  hard  fought  game  between  the 
Lnftwaffe  of  Luke  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Csdet  Wing  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  Ah"  Force  Academy  enjoys  this  com- 
radely and  good-natured  confrontation,  and 
appreciates  the  Identification  It  gives  that 
glamorous  edifice  of  higher  learning  with 
the  humane  and  sociological  purposes  served 
by  the  game's  proceeds.  Both  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Luftwaffe,  knowing  that  some  of 
their  professional  service  careers  are  bound 
to  bring  them  together  on  Joint  and  allied 
staffs,  think  the  reference  point  of  these 
yearly  joustlngs  will  be  important  Ingredients 
in  establishing  a  kind  of  "International  old 
boy  network"  among  them  as  professional 
airmen. 

While  that  may  take  a  much  longer  time 
to  develop,  the  Immediate  effects  have  been 
on  the  Boys'  Club  of  Glendale.  Arizona.  Al- 
though soccer  has  never  been  a  big-audience 
sport  In  the  U.S..  from  a  scratch  start  in 
1987  up  to  the  present  time,  It  has  pro- 
duced about  816,000.  after  all  expenses  were 
deducted,  for  the  IBoys'  Club.  The  ramshackle 
old  building  which  once  housed  It  and  used 
to  repel  more  than  it  attracted  youngsters 
has  now  been  replaced  by  a  new  one.  In  a 
better  neighborhood,  and  this  has  given 
the  better  rr clal  balance  to  the  young  people 
who  use  it.  Any  positive  factor  added  In  any 
American  community  In  the  matter  of  race 
relations  Is  welcome.  Indeed. 

The  Oermans  may  ruefuUy  regard  their 
athletic  record,  (they  were  defeated  by  the 
Academy  8-1  in  19OT.  6-2  in  1968.  and  5-1  In 
1910,  and  only  wen  once.  4-3,  In  1969),  but 
they  gloat  over  the  other  results.  They  were 
ileeoUte  In  1971  when  the  Academy  was 
unable  to  squeeze  them  Into  Its  schedule. 
but  through  the  great  Interest  In  renewal  as 
reflected  by  Lt.  Oen.  A.  P.  Clarke,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Academy,  and  recently  re- 
tired Luftwaffe  Brig.  Gen.  Hanns  Helee,  who 
headed  the  U.S.  Gernuin  Training  Command 
until  the  fall  of  1971.  the  game  la  on  again 


'So  popular  with  Luftwaffe  has  Tom 
Shone  become,  he  has  been  godfather  to  eight 
children  born  to  German  pUots,  and  Is  re- 
fened  to  in  Bonn  and  wherever  the  L\ift- 
*afle  may  be  as  "Unser  mann  In  Arizona" 
lour  man  in  Arizona) .  A  mark  of  honor,  he 
cherishes,  by  the  way. 


for  1972.  Oen.  Heiae  thouglft  so  much  ot  Ita 
wnrtax  to  the  weloocne  which  has  been  tradi- 
tional o<  tba  Amarloan  aooUiweat,  he  made 
almost  a  noble  oaoae  of  gettlDg  the  soooer 
game  reeehaduled  right  up  to  the  end  of  his 
aettv*  mUltary  lite — and  retted  happy  In  the 
aasuraaee  that  It  Is  back  to  stay. 

Soccer  is  not  reaUy  the  sole  involvement 
of  the  Luftwaffe  m  the  community  axul  state 
life,  even  t.*»««ig»i  it  is  the  moneymaker.  In 
the  year-end  hcrilday  season,  the  Luftwaffe 
assembles  its  own  choral  group  made  up  of 
the  pilots,  which  tours  homes  of  the  aged 
and  hospitals  in  the  Luke  vicinity.  They  do 
a  rainbow  of  songs,  English  and  German, 
and  as  they  have  excellent  voices  they  are 
strongly  applauded  and  always  welcomed 
back.  They  put  on  Christmas  parties  for  po<w 
children  and  orphans,  atvd  become  very  com- 
petitive about  who  will  be  an  occasion's 
Santa  Claus,  or  St.  Nicholas,  or  Father  Christ- 
mas, or  Kris  Krlngle,  or  whatever  name  and 
motif  is  required  for  the  time  of  year.  They 
serve  as  judges  la  model  airplane  contests, 
and  even  help  some  youngsters  build  their 
entries. 

But  the  Boys'  Club  of  Glendale  Is  an  all- 
year  aioiud  interest.  Each  year,  as  many  as 
forty  ot  the  pilots  show  up  cai  socne  weekend 
in  ooveraUs,  and  paint  the  place  so  it  ablnes. 
They  add  to  the  fun  by  painting  each  other 
a  little,  too,  Juat  to  keep  from  boredom. 

There  Is  reverence  added  to  the  Boys'  Club 
of  Glendale.  It  all  came  about  through  the 
tragedy  which  followed  the  presence  of  a 
very  popular  Luftwaffe  Major  Peter  Hell.  He 
was  not  only  good  at  everything  he  tried  to 
do,  he  was  superlatively  so  as  a  pilot  who  was 
sent  to  Luke  after  having  logged  more  than 
1,900  flying  hours  In  an  assortment  of  T-33's. 
RP-84S.  and  F-104Q8.  His  mission:  Inatructor 
PUot,  to  train  other  German  pilots.  He  added 
another  1,600  hours  to  his  log  in  that  role. 
Even  with  the  exactness  and  dedication  this 
called  for.  he  sought  his  relaxation  and  outlet 
for  his  plentiful  energies  through  hunting, 
ashing,  and  a  variety  ot  charity  and  com- 
munity works. 

This  led  him  to  becoming  the  player-coach 
for  the  first  four  cfl  the  Academy-Luftwaffe 
soccer  matches,  and  he  was  In  the  choral 
group  which  toured  the  hospitals.  Major  Hell, 
with  his  wife.  Annamarle.  and  two  children. 
Michael  and  Sabine,  was  baited  to  return  to 
Germany  In  the  simuner  of  1970.  On  May  8th. 
while  Instructing  a  student,  he  was  kUled  in 
an  aircraft  crash. 

A  great  shock  went  through  the  Luftwaffe, 
through  the  Phoenix  community,  and  tear- 
fully among  the  regulars  at  the  Boys'  Club 
of  Glendale.  There  good  friends  are  not  easy 
to  come  by,  and  Peter  Hell  was  a  good  friend 
of  theirs. 

Almoet  a  year  after  Major  Hell's  death,  a 
movement  began.  A  decision  was  made  that 
there  would  be  a  "Major  Peter  Hrtl  Room"  In 
the  Boys'  Club  of  Glendale,  and  there  would 
be  a  fitting  ceremonial  dedication.  'When 
word  dl  thU  got  back  to  Germany,  the  Luft- 
waffe flew  Peter's  widow.  Annamarle,  back  to 
the  United  States  to  take  pert  in  the  trlbuU. 
AU  the  Luftwaffe  pUots  came  from  Luke 
with  their  wivee  and  chU<toen.  Brig.  Oen. 
Heiae.  of  the  U.S.  German  Training  Com- 
mand came  in  from  Port  Bliss.  Texas,  and 
Major  Oen.  Karl-Helnz  Oreve.  of  the  First 
German  Air  Division,  came  from  Germany. 
Mayor  Max  Klass  ot  Olendale  Joined  them. 
The  large  Luftwaffe  turnout  was  explained 
to  the  Chlcano  and  Anglo  boys  aa  being  be- 
cause Major  Peter  Hell  was  "one  of  their 
own." 

One  of  the  Chlcano  boys  said:  "He  was 
one  of  our  own,  too." 

Of  all  the  measurements  which  might  have 
been  made  about  the  quality  of  Luftwaffe 
cactus  country  good  citizenship  that  day, 
perhaps  Major  Hell  would  liave  liked  that 
quote  best. 
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CAH  RBVOLDTION  BICliNTKNMIAL 
COBIMXaBZOfN 

HON.  G.  WILLuirWHITEHURST 

or  vmainxA 
IN  THE  BOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 
Mr    WHTTEHURBT.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I 
am  inawtlng  in  the  R«cou»  ibB.avpUm- 
ber  18  edition  of  the  r»w»  bulletin  of  the 
American  Revohitlon  Bloentenntol  Com- 
mlasion— ARBC.  I  take  this  action  to  hrip 
my  coUeagues  be  informed  of  develo;>- 
ments  acroea  the  country  planning  for 
the  Natkui's  200th  aninvenary  in  1876. 
The  bulleUn  is  compiled  and  written  by 
the  staff  of  the  ARBC  Communications 
Committee,  The  bulletin  follows: 
BiccmxmnAL  Buuxm* 
QoQgreasman    Emanuel    OeUer,    Chairman 
of    the    House    Judiciary    Committee,    an- 
nounced on  September  13  that  he  would  sub- 
mit amendments  recommending  the  author- 
iaatton  of  AJBBC  legislation  for  six  months 
and  reducing  the  amount  of  funds  autoor- 
ized.  a.  weU  as  calling  for  a  Judiciary  Mjlf 
Study  of  the  operaUons  and  functions  of  the 
Commission.  In  a  statemett  Chairman  Ma- 
honey  stated.  "The  actions  of  Congressman 
OeUar  are  gratifying."  The  Chairman  further 
stated  he  feels  this  Is  a  positive  step  tormtA 
and   welcome*   the    opportunity   to   provide 
current  infoitaation  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. "An  aU-out  effort  la  needed  to  proceed 
with   the    important    planning    and    imple- 
mentation of   the   NaUon's   200th   Annlver- 

Meeting  In  Washington  last  week  the  Com- 
mission adopted  several  Internal  resolutions 
which  added  two  additional  Oongreaalonal 
members,  one  from  each  party,  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee;  increased  the  number  erf 
Commission  meetings  from  four  to  sU  per 
year;  veeted  total  policy  power  in  the  fuU 
Commission  membership;  increased  the  pub- 
lic representation  on  the  Commission's  Ka- 
ecuOve  Committee  by  the  addition  of  three 
more  public  members  from  minority  groups 
(a  Black,  a  Mexican- American  and  an  In- 
dian) •  raised  the  number  of  Executive  mem- 
bers from  10  to  16,  including  a  representative 
of  the  Interior  Department   (in  addition  to 

the  above).  .  ^ 

The  Commission  also  officially  reoogniaed 
as  Bicentennial  activities  the  1976  World 
Congress  on  the  PhUosopby  of  Law  and  So- 
cial Phlloeophy  and  the  propooed  HaU  of 
Maritime  Enterprise  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute. _  .  _ 
A  reeolutlon  was  adopted  to  endorse  the 
New  York  Floating  Theatre,  the  Showboat,  as 
a  Bicentennial  project.  A  national  model  for 
water  cities.  Showboat  Is  conceived  by  the 
Eugene  O-NelU  Memorial  Theatre  Center. 
Inc  as  a  multl-faoeted  Children's  theatre 
center  for  New  York  City.  The  OTJeUl  Center 
has  formed  a  three -v^ay  partnerrtilp  vrtth  the 
New  York  City  Center  and  the  South  Street 
Seaport  to  bring  the  project  to  fruition. 
Festival  USA  Ohalrman  Qe<wge  lABg  said 
the  project  Is  a  perfect  Bicentennial  pro- 
gram that  wlU  brtng  the  arts  to  the  people. 

The  CommlMlon  also  adopted  six  major 
travel  and  hospitality  action  areas  to  Insure 
that  mllUons  of  Americans  and  foreigners 
alike  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
visit  America  for  the  Bicentennial.  The  sU 
proposals  were  endorsed  by  the  Invitation 
to  the  World  Panel  and  submitted  by  the 
Festival  USA  Committee. 

As  reported  In  the  current  monthly  ABBC 
Newsletter,  the  Conmilsslon  also  granted  for- 
mal recognition  to  three  major  projects  ( Fox- 
fire. South  Street  Seaport  and  the  Bicenten- 
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aua  fchlbit  of  th.  ChJc«r>  Mu«m  atflW- 
•OM  ana  ladustry).  •■  w^  ••  j!***^i!i 
w««  «xbmltt«l  by  tb«  H«rtt««»  -re  Oonmlt- 

noting  tb.t  ABBO  m«nb«r  N««^P^[ 

rMMiMttv*  of  tti«  <MPl  SoouU  of  tbe  USA 
J^JL-  Brlk  Jon-on.  who  will  ^Jl^'J'f"^- 
•call  for  AohleT«menf  •  P*"^*"  'f^J'!,^^ 
ChmirmomMn  Portw  in  •ooeptlng  tba  po«itJ«i 

the  txim-ndou.  ciuaieng.  of  in»kln«  "«  ^o- 
SLnT  pountua  known  to  th.  Amertom^- 
ple^Thw*  U  a  pl»ce  for  each  and  every  citizen 

m  Horl«)n»."  x»-4^w«  «n- 

Lleutenant  Oovernor  Jamea  H.  Brtcltiey  an 

nouno«l  on  Augu't  31  that  Howwd  ^f^' 
a  «levtolon  n.w«»»t«-.  ha.  baen  appotat.<l 
Li^utlTe  Dlrwtor  of  the  Michigan  Bicen- 
tennial ComxnJMlon.  

The  Montana  HUtorlcal  Society  i«  begin- 
ning a  "Montana  Hunt  for  Hl3torl<»l  Records 
Ld  Photograph..-  a  project  fl^«^^^y^« 
federal  grant  pre«nted  to  the  Montana 
ARBC.  The  Society  pUn.  a  »*»t«^*^^*^ 
for  materlaU  relating  to  Montana  hlrtory 
that  may  be  in  the  hand,  of  prtrate  clttoen.^ 
Jeff  Sxlff.  Ml  A«lrt«it  Archlvl«twho  to 
m  charge  of  the  "Hunt,"  1.  Intererted  In 
buBlneM  or  famUy  record,  and  <»"»^"<*- 
ence.  scrapbootoi.  photograph,  and  "iH^e?— 
anything  that  could  be  u»d  for  r*-*"*-  Tbe 
material,  gathered  will  be  Included  In  the 
Society",  library  In  Helena. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College  In  8»n  An- 
tonio  Tea.  wUl  dedicate  a.  It.  part  of  the 
Texa.   College,   and   Unlvereltle.   Bicenten- 
nial ProgrtS  a  1973-73  Cultural  Entertain- 
ment Serle.  to  the  Bicentennial  theme    "Hie 
American    Democratic    Experience:    AchleTe- 
ment..  Lewon.  and  Ctoal."  Student  lexers 
and  faculty  at  OLL  planned  the  nine-month 
program    of    lecture.,    workrtiop..    concert., 
fltau  and  feetlval.  which  concern  American 
Ufertyle..  their  development  and  their  ever- 
changing  nature.  Through  the  serte..  OLL 
win  offer  a  reprewntatlon  of  many  of  the 
unique  culture,  of  the  TJB.  Including  tho.e 
of  the  Mexican-American.  Black.  American 
Indian,  and  Anglo  (Appalachian  and  lu-^r 
scheduled  "experience."  Include:  I*-^*** 
Palomare..  a  Chlcano  educator  and  p^cho- 
loglrt:      WUebaldo    Lope*,      award-winning 
Mexican      actor     dlrector-playwrtght;      Alex 
Halev    Black  author  of  'The  Autoblogi»phy 
of   Malcolm    X:"    and   the   North   Am^fjcan 
Indian    communication,   group,   the    White 
Root,  of  Peace.  _^      _. 

The  New  Mexico  ARBC  selected  Bdward 
H  Pond  of  Santa  Pe  from  a  group  of  63 
applicant,  aa  the  new  director  of  the  Com- 
mlMlon.  Pond  aald  the  goal  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial rtiould  not  only  be  to  celebrate  the 
natlon-s  birthday,  but  also  to  unite  the  four 
culture,  m  New  Mexico  to  work  tOT*!**„* 
common  purpoae.  "We  wUlJiaye  failed  ifwe 
dont  involve  every  Individual  in  the  rtate 
who  wldie.  to  be  involved." 

Mr.  Jean  HelUeMn.  Chairman  of  the  wi.- 
con.ln  ABBC.  reoentiy  announced  tb*tjf« 
CommlMlon  ha.  «Mlon»d  "Old  WorldWlB- 
oonrtn"  an  "outdoor  muaeum"  compced  or 
more  than   76  building,  reflecting   Wlwxm- 
5ln-8  divert  ethnic  backgro-nd.  The  museum 
1.   being   developed   In   the  Kettle   Mor^e 
State   Porert   by   the   WlMonaln   State  His- 
torical Society  and  the  State  Department  of 
Natural    Re«)uroe..    The    CommlMlon    alwj 
recommended   that   the   National   Bicenten- 
nial Park  propoMJ  be  broad  enough  to  In- 
clude  coordlnaaon   of   WlKon.ln  P«f«cJP*- 
tlon    in   the   Parka  plan   with   the   exlatlng 
state  plan  for  Old  World  WlKon.ln. 

A    student    operat«l    project    at   Rutgers 
University  m  New  Jer^y.  ha.  been  .ubnut- 


BXTEN8IONS  OF  REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


t«l  for  con.Uleratlon  a.  an  official  Bicenten- 
nial program.  Tbm  propowa  1.  for  a  Bloen- 
SiSilSlcinal  park   to   b.  built   along   the 
BMrttan  canal,  the  Delaware  River  «""*«»- 
rounding  hlrtorlc  site..  The  park  and  rtrw- 
^^^^uld  r«naln  a.  permanent  ""^^f 
iTthe  state,  and  it  la  e«lmated  that  the  m- 
can.  from  the  sale  of  !»»«•'**«  "^^  * 
^..rvolr  to  be  buUt  wlU  P-^**  "'^  '^f^ 
requlr«l  to  maintain  the  Can*l  ^^^.^^ 
lyra    The  study  for  the  park  wa.  InltUted 
m  January  1971.  and  It  Is  hoped  that  It  may 
serve  a.  a  model  for  other  state.  In  M.i.t- 
ing  them  in  the  ertabllstoient  of  a  Bicen- 
tennial program.  l 


DEFICITS   IN    FEOCBAL   FUNDS   ANO  INTE«SST   OH  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1»S*.73  INaUStVE 

(In  biUton*  dI  doUwt) 


swimming,  tennis,  and  building  stock        THE  FUTURE  OF  AUTOMOBILES 


cars. 


Racwpts      Outliys 


SiKplM 


D«M 


1954  ... 
19S5.... 
.1956... 
1957... 
1968... 
1958... 
IKO... 
IMl... 
Wt... 
19M... 
IM4... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967.- 
196«.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973  I. 


MORE  GOVERNMENT  SPENDINQ 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vmoiiriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH«  XJNTTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  20,  1972 
Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  has  just  passed  the  new 
spending  program  by  a  vote  of  61  to  14. 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $5.1  bil- 
lion over  a  3-year  period. 
•    Last  week  the  Senate  approved  an- 
other new  spending  program,  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  $30  bUlion  over  the 

next  5  yetuns. 

Mr  President,  in  both  of  these  pro- 
grams there  is  much  that  is  desirable  I 
found  it  necessary,  however,  to  vote 
against  both  of  them.  The  Nation  is  m 
a  very  difficult  financial  situation,  we 
are  running  smashing  deficits.  In  the  3- 
year  period,  fiscal  1971.  fiscal  1972.  Mid 
fiscal  1973.  the  deficits  wlU  total  $100  bU- 
llOTi,  and  yet  Congress  continues  to  add 
new  spending  programs  on  top  of  all  the 
other  programs. 

I  noted  yesterday,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representative , 
warned  that  a  tax  increase  will  be  forth- 
coming If  spending  climbs. 

I  noted  too.  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  tne  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  testified  yes- 
terday for  the  need  to  increase  the  debt 
ceUlng.  The  celling  is  now  $450  billion 
and  the  administration  wants  this  in- 
creased to  $465  biUion. 

Mr  President.  I  have  prepared  a  table 
for  the  20-year  period,  1954  through 
1973.  setting  forth  receipts,  outlays,  the 
deficits,  or  in  the  case  of  3  years  in  that 
20  years,  the  surplus  and  the  interest  on 

the  national  debt.  .  ^  .^  ..  .„ 

Mr  President,  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  was  $22.7  billion.  To  phrase 
this  another  way,  of  every  personal  and 
corporate  income  tax  paid  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  17  cents  goes  for  the 
one  purpose  of  paying  the  Interest  cm  the 
national  debt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne  re- 
marks I  have  Just  made  and  the  table 
which  I  have  mentioned  be  printed  in 
the  ExtenslOTis  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


62.8 
5S.1 
65.4 
6S.8 

66.6 
65.8 
75.7 
75.2 
79.7 
83.6 
87.2 
9a9 
101.4 
111.8 
114.7 
143.3 
143.2 
133.7 
148.8 
152.6 


65.9 
62.1 
63.1 

67.1 
69.7 
77. « 
74.9 
79.3 
86.6 

9a  1 

95.8 
94.8 
106.5 
126.8 
143.1 
148.8 
156.3 
163.7 
177.7 
19a  4 


-3.1 

-4.2 

+  1.6 

+1.7 

-3.1 

-1L2 

+.8 

-4.1 

-6.9 

-6.5 

-8.6 

-3.9 

-5.1 

-15.0 

-214 

-5.5 

-111 

-3a  0 

-28.9 

-37.8 


1.4 

&.( 
t.1 

7.2 

7.1 

7.6 

12 

II 

11 

11 

Ul7 

1L4 

111 

Mi 

14.1 

U.I 

111 

At 

2L2 

n.1 


20.y««rplin.     1.929.3     2. 14a  6         211.3 


241.1 


I  Estimitwl  (igum. 

So»rc«:  Office  of  M.n.|«m«nt  tlxJ  Budfrt  and  Inmr, 
D»p«rtm«nt.  


ROBERT  YESH  NAMED  OUTSTiUro- 
ING  DOORMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  TOE 
THE  HOUSE  FLOOR 

HON.  THOMAsl.  MORGAN 

OF   PKNN.T1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  y«mi 
man  from  my  congressional  dtetrict^ 
recently  given  the  honor  of  being  smart- 
ed Doorman  of  the  Year  on  the  House 
floor  by  the  UB.  Hou»e  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  doorman's  society. 

Robert's  personal  qualities  of  leaam- 
ship.  adftptebillty,  and  Initiative  have  af- 
forded him  quick  success  in  whatever 
task  he  undertakes. 

He  was  born  on  May  29. 1943.  at  UiUon- 
town.  Pa.,  and  is  the  son  of  Mr.  andMn. 
Roman  Yesh.  He  graduated  from  Unton- 
town  senior  High  School  Untontown. 
Pa.,  in  1961.  He  entered  the  UB.  AiW 
and  served  with  the  505th  Ah-borne  10 W 
and  later  transferred  to  the  9th  Infanta. 
2d  Infantry  Dlvtelon.  Fort  Benntog,  0^ 
He  was  awarded  a  medal  for  expert  in 
marksmanship.  „„«-- 

Later  received  a  diploma  from  NaUoo 
wide    Semi-Dlvislon   in   Kentucky  aM 
owned  and  operated  his  own  buslneobe- 
fore  moving  to  Washington.  D.C.  MM 
ried  on  August  1 , 1»6». 

Bob  has  been  a  doorman  on  "«  HOW 
floor  under  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  u* 
House  of  Representatives  smce  MM  » 
1970  and  was  just  recently  promot^» 
a  supervisory  position  In  the  Democrrtic 
Cloakroom.  p„. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Myron  M.PW 
ker  Grand  Lodge  of  P-AAJWU  W«^ 
ton.  D.C,  member  o^^the  midi  OnJ. 
Uniontown.  Pa.,  member  of  St.  Jo»«»» 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Uni<»to*°;Z^ 
His  hobbies  are  hunting,  fishing,  boaoni. 


I  am  proud  of  Robert's  accomplish- 
ment and  take  this  opportunity  to  relate 
this  information,  to  my  coUttaguea.  I  con- 
gratulate Robert  on  his  outstanding 
work  m  the  House  of  R«)re8eatatlve8. 


"       CHRISTIAN  SERVICE  AT 
LENINGRAD 


HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  IU.INOI8 
□J  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1972 
Mr.   SPRINGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Soviet  Union  is  In  the  process  of  opening 
a  consulate  in  San  Francisco.  Under  a 
reciprocal  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  liave  the 
right  to  open  a  consulate  in  Leningrad. 

On  June  5.  holy  communion  was  cele- 
brated at  the  residence  of  the  American 
Consul  General  In  Lailngrad  to  conse- 
crate the  reeidwice.  Mrs.  Springer  and  I 
were  fortunate  to  be  in  Leningrad  on 
that  day  and  were  invited  to  attend  by 
the  Consul  General.  Mr.  Culver  Oley- 
steen.  As  feu:  as  the  records  show,  this 
religious  service  is  the  first  cxie  con- 
ducted by  an  American  bishop  in  Loiin- 
gmd  since  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 

The  right  of  American  citizens  to 
hold  such  services  was  guaranteed  in  the 
agreements  which  led  to  the  establish- 
mmt  of  diplomatic  relations  betweoi 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1933.  Bishop  Hines,  presiding  bishop 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  cele- 
brated holy  communion.  I  asked  him  to 
send  me  an  account  in  his  own  language 
of  the  Christian  service  at  Leningrad 
which  he  has  done  as  of  August  25,  and 
I  am  Inserting  it  into  the  R«coiu>. 

The  account  follows: 
CmuwuN  SaivicB  at  Lkninorad  Con8ui.atb 

BtTILPUfO 

On  Jun©  5,  1973,  Bishop  Hlnes,  Presiding 
BUhcv  of  the  Amerlc*n  EpUcopftl  Church, 
celebrsted  Holy  Communion  at  the  residence 
of  the  American  OonBiilate  General  in  Lenln- 
giMl  Bt  Orodnenskly  Pereulok  4.  There  w»re 
18  Americans  present,  including  Oongress- 
m»n  and  Mrs.  WllUam  L.  Springer  of  lUlnoiB, 
Consul  General  Designate  and  Mrs.  Oulver 
CHeysteen,  members  of  the  Bishop's  party 
&nd  a  handful  of  Americans  who  work  In 
th*  Consulate  General  Designate  and  their 
children. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  inspected  the 
r«sid«noe  during  President  Nixon's  ylstt  to 
Leningrad  on  May  27.  The  service  conducted 
bj  Bishop  Hlnes  was  the  next  formal  erent 
which  took  place  In  the  house.  It  doubt- 
lesdy  Is  the  first  time  an  American  Bishop 
hu  conducted  a  service  In  Leningrad  siaee 
the  Bcdshevlk  Revolution.  Possibly  it  is  the 
first  time  an  American  Bishop  has  cele- 
brated a  service  in  Petersbourg-Petrograd- 
Lnlngrad. 

"nie  holding  of  religious  services  of  differ- 
ent denominations  In  American  official  prem- 
iMs  ta  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  practise  wtiieh 
flows  from  the  absence  of  other  available 
premises.  Tho  right  ot  American  dtlsens  to 
hiM  such  services  was  gxiaranteed  In  the 
•(EBMneuts  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  1933. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  atannaatA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSXNTATrVZB 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 

Mr.  FREaxZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  BUI  Ruck- 
^shaus.  Administrator  of  the  EnTlroo- 
mental  ProtoctlaD  Agency,  recently  put 
into  perspectlye  the  environmental  con- 
seQuences  of  our  almoet  exclusive  da- 
pendoioe  otx  the  automobile  for  urb&n 
transportation. 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
p(totB  out  that  while  the  automobile  la 
here  to  stay,  unless  we  "broaden  the  mo- 
dalities of  movemuit,"  we  cannot  hope 
to  overcome  the  presoit  crises  in  energy, 
poUutioa.  and  urban  design. 

A  study  at  Camegie-MelloQ  shows  that 
buses  are  five  times  more  efficient  than 
tlie  aut(»nobile  in  the  use  of  gasoline 
equivalents.  With  the  automobile  cur- 
rently consuming  20  percent  of  all  energy 
used  in  the  Natim,  the  immediate  need 
to  dev^op  more  efficient  means  of  trans- 
portati(»i  seems  self-evident.  It  is  also 
clear  these  transit  alternatives  will  have 
to  include  the  more  desirable  features  of 
the  automobile,  if  they  are  to  win  public 
acceptance.  Currmt  transit  systems  have 
failed  miserably  in  the  market^ace.  Our 
best  hope  for  turning  this  dismal  picture 
around  is  to  devel(H>  transit  systems 
which  people  will  want  to  use. 

I  am  hopeful  that  through  the  in- 
creased funding  for  transit  R.  b  D.  which 
this  Congress  has  approved,  we  can  rap- 
idly develop  and  test  more  attractive 
transit  options.  At  this  point,  I  insert 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  speech  in  the  Rccobo: 

Th«  Ptttubs  of  thx  Adtomobilx 
(By  WlUlam  D.  Ruckelshaus) 

I've  been  looking  forward  to  meeting  with 
members  of  the  American  AutomobUe  As- 
sociation for  a  long  time.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  makers  of  automobiles 
themselves,  no  private  organization  has  done 
more  than  Triple -A  In  the  last  70  years  to 
make  driving  enjoyable.  Tour  name  Is  syn- 
onymous with  service  and  In  this  age  of 
impersonality  service  is  more  Important  than 
ever. 

When  Trlple-A  was  founded  there  were 
only  23.000  cars  In  the  entire  country,  but 
motorists  were  hemmed  In  by  all  kinds  of 
bizarre  restrictions.  In  some  towns  you 
weren't  aUowed  to  go  more  than  10  miiles 
per  hour.  In  one  place  you  cotUdn't  drive 
down  the  street  unless  you  were  preceded  by 
a  man  waving  a  red  flag.  In  another  you 
had  to  empty  your  gas  tank  before  using 
the  ferry  boat.  When  you  crossed  a  county 
or  state  border  you  might  have  to  buy  new 
license  plates. 

For  those  who  believe  history  new  re- 
peats Itself,  there  were  even  comfnunltles 
which  outlawed  the  use  of  self-propelled 
vehicles  altogether.  So  that  Idea  Is  not  new. 

Thanks  in  oonalderable  measure  to  the 
dedicated  work  of  AAA  Clubs,  the  machine 
that  bad  been  merely  a  rich  man's  toy  or 
a  bachslor's  nmabout  was  eventually  ac- 
cepted as  a  normal  part  of  the  American 
soene.  The  automobile  provided  fast  access 
to  lobe,  schools  and  stores.  It  enabled  us  to 
get  away  from  things  on  weekends.  We  gained 
a  mobUlty  that  was  the  envy  and  wonder  of 
the  world. 

Can  you  ever  forget  that  scene  in  The 
Wind  in  The  WiUow$  where  Mr.  Toad  and 
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his  companions  are  bowled  over  by  a  q>eed- 
ing  roadster  on  a  country  lane?  My  kids  al- 
ways enjoyed  that  part  best. 

When  the  dust  lifted  piey  found  poor 
Toad  "in  a  sort  of  trance,  a  happy  smile  on 
hla  face,  his  eyes  stUI  fixed  on  the  dusty 
wake  of  their  destroyer." 

"  'Glorious  .  .  .  sight'  murmurvd  Toad." 
Poetry  in  motion!  "  "The  reol  way  to  travel! 
The  only  way  . . .'  " 

"  'What  are  we  to  do  with  him?'  asked 
the  Mole.  'Nothing'  .  .  .  replied  the  Rat  firmly 
.  .  .  "He  is  .  .  .  poeeeiMd.' ". 

Well,  I'm  sure  you  reoognlst  the  syndioaie: 
It  affects  every  growing  boy  and  some  grown 
long  ago.  Americans  all  want  cars  and  one  of 
the  problems  is  that  7S%  of  us  get  them.  TUe 
very  popularity  of  the  automobile  now 
seriously  threatens  Its  useftilneas.  In  many 
of  ovir  cities  we  are  confronted  by  i>oUutlon. 
congestion,  noise,  delay,  ugUnees  and  urban 
breakdown  on  a  scale  that  has  not  been  seen 
since  the  last  days  of  imperial  Rome. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  will  have  to  be  more 
Imaginative  in  our  use  and  even  deelgn  of  the 
automobile  if  we  are  to  ensure  the  amenltlM 
of  clvUlaed  Uvlng  and  keep  that  instant 
mobility  we  all  want. 

It  Is  significant  that  your  organisation 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  controlling  ex- 
haust emissions  and  the  Importance  of 
searching  out  alternatives  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  UntU  an  alternative  Is 
found,  we  should  make  certain  that  control 
devices  work  and  continue  to  work  through- 
out the  Ufe  of  the  car.  That  means  not^only 
that  we  provide  incentives  for  quaUty  equip- 
ment m  the  first  place,  but  that  w«  train 
good  men  to  service  it  and  keep  it  operating 
at  maximum  efficiency. 

Given  preeent  power  systems,  exhaust  emis- 
sion controls  cannot  do  the  job  by  them- 
selves where  traffic  volumes  are  too  great 
or  atmospheric  conditions  are  unfavorable.  In 
such  cities  as  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Denver.  Los  Angeles.  Cincinnati  and 
Washington  the  public  must  gird  tteelf  for 
the  poeslblUty  of  substantial  changes  In  com- 
mutation habits. 

As  we  head  toward  the  air  quaUty  dead- 
lines under  the  Clean  Air  Act  In  1970,  these 
cltlee — and  others — wUl  be  considering  their 
options.  We  wlU  be  hearing  more  about 
metered  traffic,  exclusive  bus  lanes,  staggered 
working  hours,  restricted  parking,  dispersed 
employment,  and  sanctions  against  the  man 
who  drives  his  e-passenger  car  to  work  with 
no  one  else  in  it. 

Statistics  now  show  that  the  rau  of  oc- 
cupancy of  cars  during  peak  load  periods 
Is  down  to  1 .2  persons  per  vehicle,  and  at  the 
preeent  rate  of  passenger  decline  by  l9ao  one 
out  of  every  three  cars  virUl  be  tooling  along 
without  a  driver.  That  wouldn't  be  much 
more  abeurd  than  the  preeent  practice  of  en- 
casing one  man  In  6.000  pounds  of  steel,  add- 
ing 400  horsepower  and  then  making  him 
creep  along  at  five  miles  per  hour  breathing 
a  combination  of  synergistic  poisons. 

The  sheer  aggravation  that  was  once  tbs 
curse  only  of  downtown  comnMrolal  dlstrtets 
is  now  spreading  to  suburlran  shopping  and 
work  places  as  weU.  Even  the  nattonal  paiks 
are  so  burdened  with  cars  as  to  jeopardise 
the  very  serenity  our  peofrie  despsrstsly  sesk. 
Some  say  the  answer  is  simply  to  build  bet- 
ter highways:  others  that  the  aatomobfis 
shoiUd  be  eliminated  in  our  met*  coogestsd 
areas  and  replaced  by  msM  transit.  My  pro- 
found belief  Is  that  attempting  to  solve  ths 
problems  of  modem  living  by  attacking  a 
ptooe  of  that  complex  is  wrong  because  It's 
shortsighted.  The  automobile  is  part  of  the 
larger  yninrfiV^  of  American  life.  If  an  undar- 
Btandsble  picture  is  to  enkerge  from  the 
pieces,  we  must  comprehend  bow  thsy  all  flt. 
We  deaperately  need  a  broad  systsms  ap- 
proach integrating  emlaslons  control  of  mo- 
tor vehkaes  with  highway  pUnnlng,  land  and 
energy    use,    resource    conssrratloii,   dsmo- 
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«»phlo  tmetan,  •oonomlc  growtJi,  and  the 
nrouetlon  <rf  wlldtn>«««  wvi  oountrymUto.  w» 
nMd  tr»n«port»tlon  th»t  U  tMt.  ■»f».  rtfl- 
Abto  and  •ooiofle*ly  r«tpoo«lM«. 

ir  w«  limit  our  atUntJon  to  tbt  proUlem 
of  poUutlon  pur*  and  almpl*— «  perhaps  I 
•hould  amy  Impure  and  tUnpIe— then  we  wiu 
fan.  We  win  faU  for  the  reaeon  that  In  the 
tot»l  world  environment,  ererythlng  U  oon- 
oeoted  to  everything  elae. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  contribution  of 
the  automobile  to  ooetly  suburban  sprawl 
and  the  waete  of  urban  land.  It  requlree  a 
hlahway  network  of  enonnovie  expenae  when 
tSdollan  are  rmdH  to  addreea  other  socW 
nroblems.  The  eutomobUe  kllU  over  50,000 
Ajnerlcane  every  year.  It  la  expensive  to  serv- 
ice and  repair.  ___ 
Tou  have  aU  heard  talk  about  an  energy 
crUU  m  the  United  Statee.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  the  crlsU  point  and  we  may  Mver 
do  so.  Aa  the  coet  of  energy  rises,  we  will  have 
to  cut  the  present  waste  of  our  fuel  resources. 
There  may  even  be  temporary  shortagee  of 
one  fuel  or  another.  Patterns  of  consumption 
in  industry.  In  domestic  heating  and  cooling, 
and  In  transportation  could  change  greauy 
over  the  next  decade. 

TradltVonAlly.  we  are  prone  to  think  oi  ei- 
aclency  as  mere  spe«l:  Jet  planes  and  ^««»i- 
uw  new  automobiles  seem  almost  by  dexini- 
Uon  to  be  highly  efficient.  ActuaUy  It  iKit 
so   A  research  team  at  Camegle-Mellon  has 
compared  the  transport  modee  in  terms  of 
paMsn^er-  and  ton-miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line equivalents.   They   found   to    no   ones 
great  surprise  that   you  get  200   passenger 
n^tUMi  per  gallon  out  of  a  double-decker  sub- 
urban train  but  only  22  passenger  mUea  per 
BaUon  from  a  747  Jumbo  Jet  or  from  the  fam- 
Uy  automobUe  carrying  the  standard  load  of 
U  people.  Even  buses  are  five  times  as  ei- 
flclent  as  cars.  So  considering  that  gasoline 
vLMd  In  private  cars  represents  one-flfth  of 
all  energy  used  in  the  nation,  and  that  ve- 
hicle mUes  are  rising  4-6%  annuaUy.  we  must 
sUlve   to  use  this  fuel  with  maxlmiim  ef- 
ficiency. 

How  then  can  we  get  around  the  energy- 
resources— pollution— urban  design  Impasse? 
How  can  we  broaden  the  modaUtles  of  move- 
ment? .  . 
One   ansvrer   that  obviously   needs  much 
more  attention  Is  mass  transit.  It  ahoxUd  be 
deliberately  employed— like  housing  and  the 
utUlty   Infraatructure— as  a  major  element 
in  the  design  of  more  efficient  cities.  Air  con- 
ditioning, express  service,  attractive  Interiors, 
quiet  low-emlselon  engines,  flexible  routes, 
oourt«>»is     service,     seating     artangements 
which  recognise  the  importance  of  "personal 
apace"— these  features  might  lure  the  sub- 
urbanites back  to  town,  where  their  financial 
pnaance,  oxoral  coxnmltment   and  political 
leadership  U  vltaUy  needed.  Past  and  reliable 
pubUc  timnsportatlon  would  certainly  open 
up  suburban  light- Industrial  Jobs  to  inner 
city  residents.  Joba  which  today  go  unfilled 
could  be  fllled  by  those  who  need  them. 

We  should  reallxe  that  not  everyone  can 
aSord  a  car,  not  everyone  wants  to  drive,  and 
that  nobody  reaUy  wants  to  drive  everywhere 
aU  the  time.  We  need  more  flexibUlty  of 
choice;  we  need  meens  of  transportation  that 
bring  people  Into  contact  with  each  other 
UKl  not  Just  with  machines. 

A  safe,  efficient  transportation  system 
might  do  a  lot  to  stem  the  tide  of  lonell- 
ueM.  fear  and  alienation  which  threaten  city 
Ufe  today. 

As  a  matter  of  social  JusUoe,  we  should  re- 
store decent  pubUc  transportation  for  the 
26%  of  our  cltlaens  who  are  old,  jxwr.  handi- 
capped Of  under  18-  Physical  isolation— In- 
ability to  get  to  a  doctor,  a  shop,  a  Job  or 
even  to  a  movie  house — has  been  suggested 
as  a  major  cause  of  urban  unrest. 

IX  neosasary,  fares  should  be  suboldlaed  or 
aboUabed.  No  one  axpecto  the  police  or  the 
schools  to  make  a  profit,  yet  transit  has  be«n 
so  obligated  In  most  metropolitan  areas. 


Winston  Chxirchlll  once  said  in  a  char- 
acteristic Qt  of  hyperbole  that  the  worst 
disaster  In  the  history  of  mankind  was  the 
invention  of  the  automobUe.  The  people  do 
not  seem  to  agree. 

A  questionnaire  was  circulated  a  few  years 
ago  noting  the  air  poUutlon,  noise  and  con- 
gestion caused  by  the  automobUe,  the  dls- 
plaeecnent  of  tens  of  thousands  of  home- 
owners and  smaU  businee«nen  by  highways, 
the  dsstmctlon  of  natural  beauty,  the  tens 
of  millions  of   injuries   and   the   almost  2 
million  deaths  during  this  century  and  so 
forth — and  people  were  aslOBd  "Is  it  worth  It?" 
lOgbty-flTe  percent  reeponded  with  an  en- 
thusiastic   and    unqualified    "yee."    I    think 
that  tells  us  how  strongly  Americans  feel  the 
need  for  the  sense  of  autonomy  and  freedom 
provided  by  the  automobUe.  So  I  hope  noth- 
ing I  have  said  today  will  be  taken  as  an 
attack    on    this    venerable    and    necessary 
American  Institution,  which  is  so  much  more 
tHmn  a  way  to  get  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  automobUe  Is  Indeed  here  to  stay.  It 
wUl  continue  to  have  a  dominant  role  In  the 
ezurbe.   on   the    farm,   between   cltlee   over 
short  distances  and  as  an  alternate  mode  of 
transportation  everywhere.  But  we  must  sup- 
plement It  If  we  are  to  get  the  most  efficient 
service  out  of  it.  Henry  Pord  himself  has 
said  BO. 

Downtown,  for  example,  the  worker  or 
sht^per  should  be  able  to  get  around  In  auto- 
mated, low  speed,  easy  Mcess  pec^le  movers 
of  one  kind  or  another,  like  the  one  Unking 
the  campuses  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia at  Morgeuitown. 

In  the  subxirbs  we  shotild  modify  the  sys- 
tem which  has  made  countless  wives  Into 
chauffeurs  for  their  children,  trapped  In  an 
endless  round  of  ferrying  the  kids  back  and 
forth  to  school,  to  the  dentists,  to  the  scouts 
and  to  friends.  Perhaps  we  can  look  to  dlal- 
a-bus,  which  has  aiready  been  tried  in  Had- 
donfleld.  New  Jersey  or  other  methods  to 
provide  alternatives  to  those  who  want  them. 
As  for  transportation  to  the  airport,  the 
alr-cushlon  train  powered  by  a  linear-Induc- 
tion motor  could  be  an  answer  during  the 
lute  70'8.  It  covUd  also  make  a  real  dent  In 
medlum-haiU  travel  times  from  one  urban 
nucleus  to  another.  especiaUy  along  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific  and  Great  Lakes  corridors. 

Overall,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  revolution  In  mobUlty 
will  require  as  much  as  M3  bUUon  In  the 
next  10  to  20  years.  Some  of  this  money  may 
be  diverted  from  the  highway  trust  fund; 
whatever  Its  origins  it  wlU  be  weU  spent.  We 
don't  have  to  go  from  one  place  to  another 
in  ways  that  are  time-consuming,  waste- 
ful of  fuel,  nerve- wracking  or  soclaUy 
destructive. 

But  In  broader  context,  we  must  question 
whether  we  need  to  do  so  much  moving  about 
the  landscape  in  the  first  place.  The  4-day 
week  would  eliminate  up  to  20%  of  rush 
hour  pollution  weekly.  Maybe  people  could 
even  do  more  of  their  work  at  home.  Modern 
telecommunications  could  replace  a  lot  of 
hoxirs  wasted  in  traffic  swid  in  the  office. 
where  one's  physical  presence  not  only  Is 
unnecessary  but  often  impedes  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

Above  aU,  In  dlsciisalng  the  future  of  the 
private  car  we  must  not  fall  Into  the  trap 
of  being  mere  participants  In  endless  pro- 
versus  antl-automobUe  debate.  We  need  not 
be  either  to  be  pro-humanity. 

In  retrospect,  then,  we  would  acknowledge 
that  Kenneth  Orahame's  Toad  was  mesmer- 
ized and  so  were  we  all— for  a  time.  The  open 
road  Is  no  longer  simply  an  Invitation  to  ad- 
ventvu*  but  also  a  problem  and  a  chaUenge. 
We  have  It  within  our  power  to  create  a  kind 
of  mobUlty  which  transcends  movement  for 
its  own  sake  or  movement  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances. We  can  formulate  a  life  style 
which  guarantees  the  variable  mobility  a 
complex  society  requires. 


PLANNING.  PROORAMINO,  AHD 
BUDGETINa  SYSTEM 

HON.  JOHN  G.  samin 

OP  cAi,zroaiaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVB 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time,  my  offlce  has  been  recdTlng  a  num- 
ber of  letters  coocemlnt  the  plamilng, 
programing,  and  budgeting  system.  Re- 
cently, the  letters  have  contained  a  aota 
of  urgency  and  concern.  The  PPB8,  at 
it  is  called,  seems  to  be  spreading  through 
all  the  States,  some  education  systems, 
and  some  local  governments,  with  littk 
awareness  for  the  moat  part,  by  either 
the  pubUc  or  their  elected  representa- 
tives, of  exactly  what  it  is,  why  it  Is 
being  promoted,  or  what  the  long-tenn 
effect  will  be. 

I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  look  into 
the  matter,  and  what  I  have  learned 
about  the  PPBS  makes  me  wonder 
whether  my  colleagues  might  not  find 
food  for  thought  in  some  of  this  inf onna- 

tion. 

Although  usually  advanced  as  an  im- 
proved method  for  budgeting  and 
accounting,  there  is  much  more  to  the 
PPBS  thsin  is  generally  recognized  or 
acknowledged.  A  former  colleague  of 
mine.  Assemblyman  Robert  Burke,  of  the 
California  State  Legislature,  wrote  of  the 
PPB  in  education : 

AU  the  elements  necessary  for  the  Impis- 
mentation  of  a  plan  for  the  management  of 
society  through  the  pubUc  schools  o(  tbe 
United  States  are  now  functioning. 

In  1966,  Dan  Smoot,  one  of  the  abtait 
researchers  in  the  country,  stated  in  his 

newsletter : 

This  is  govermnent  by  computers:  the 
people  are  ruled  by  machines,  which  m 
manipulated  by  an  elite  of  bureaucrats. 

He  was  referring  to  the  use  of  PPB  In 
government.  When  two  men  as  com- 
petent as  these  reach  such  conclusicms. 
one  after  the  fact,  one  before,  it  is  reason 
enough  for  a  closer  look  at  the  situation 
For  that  reason.  I  would  like  to  give  at 
this  time  a  brief  history  and  assessment 
of  the  PPBS. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
second  Hoover  Commission  was  to  In- 
stitute a  new  method  of  accounting  In 
the  Federal  departments,  which  was 
followed  in  due  course  by  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress to  approve  such  a  move.  Neither 
of  these  steps  gave  any  indication  of  tha 
potential  they  carried  for  extension  to 
such  an  instrtunent  of  control  as  has 
developed  in  the  planning,  program- 
ing and  budgeting  system. 

Under  Robert  Strange  McNamara.  toe 
PPBS  was  installed  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  military  was  the  fl» 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  computeriieo 
straitjacket    of    the    PPBS.    Seasoned 
officers  reported  that  decisionmaking  mu 
removed  from  their  control,  and  plaeed 
in  the  hands  of  scientists  and  teclau- 
clans — and  computers.  Despite  the  fail- 
ure of  the  PPBS  in  solving  the  probWM 
of  the  Pentagon,  in  1»65  Preaident  Joim- 
son  announced  his  decision  to  introduce 
a  very  new  and  very  revolutionary  sys- 
tem of  planning,  programing,  and  budg- 
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ettUB  throogboat  the  vart  Federal  Oov- 
anment.  Aa  Dan  Smoot  put  it: 

OomputWB,  manttsd  by  a  "irery  ^Mial  s*at 
of  wwts-  wm  dsems  Wbat  la  tbs  flnw  lift 
5ttr^lAmBrlc»n«:  wttl postotoU the dKlitons 
ITnattonal  goals;  wUl  dstanPBlne  wfcat  action 
u  ^M^  by  Oon»n«  *»<»  •»««"▼•  agencies 
to^Su^e  those  goata:  and  wUl  daslgnats 
bow  much  tax  money  Is  required. 

He  also  cited  the  houae  organ  o<  the 
Ooundi  on  Foreign  Relftttona  (CF») : 

The  system  Is  a  management  method  .  .  . 
The  key  questions  are  .  .  .  what  do  we  want 
^^  technology?  .  .  .  Who  wUl  make  the 
decisions  .  .  .  ?  How  U  (sic)  the  daU  to 
be  weighted  .  .  .  ?  What  should  have  access 
to  the  Information  .  .  .  ? 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  these 
miestions  have  never  been  asked  of  the 
Congress,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  people.  It  is  evident  that  they  have 
not  been  answered  for  the  people.  It  has 
come  as  a  great  surprise  to  them,  and  to 
me  as  a  Representative,  to  Ihid  that  this 
program  has  been  developed  and  is  being 
implemented   without   their   knowledge 
and  consent.  Perhaps  the  CFR  supplied 
their  own  answers  to  their  own  questions. 
From  all  indications,  there  are,  within 
the  planning,  programing,  and  budgeting 
system,  the  seeds  of  tyranny.  Not  only 
is  it  a  management  and  control  system, 
requiring  a  huge  reservoir  of  informa- 
tion of  every  imaginable  kind,  it  is  also 
an  evaluating  and  measuring  instrument. 
A  proposal  for  a  Federal  data  bank  was 
resoundingly  defeated  by  the  Congress 
some  years  ago,  but  indications  are  that 
such  a  daU  bank  is  being  built  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  the  PPBS.  The  gov- 
erunent  of  the  State  of  California  was 
used  as  a  test  operation  in  project  5-6-5, 
starting  in  1966.  Potar  other  States  were 
also  used  as  pilots,  as  well  as  five  cities 
and  five  counties  scattered  across  the 
Nation.  Los  Angeles  City  and  San  Diego 
County  were  also  involved.  How  many 
State  legislators  knew  that  it  was  oc- 
curring in  their  States?  Title  III  funds 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  were  used  in  Cali- 
fornia to  develop  and  prepare  for  state- 
wide implementation  of  the  PPBS  in  our 
education  system.  Was  it  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  provide  funds  for  such  a 
purpose?  Does  this  sound  Uke  the  func- 
tioning of  our   constitutional   form  of 
government? 

In  an  article  in  the  Public  Administra- 
tion Review,  Robert  McNamara  is  quoted 
on  the  importance  of  management, 
which  is  an  integral  element  of  the 
PPBS: 

Its  medium  Is  human  capacity,  and  Its 
moat  fundamental  task  Is  to  deal  with 
change.  It  Is  the  gate  through  which  social, 
political,  economic  and  technological  change 
iQ  every  dimension  la  rationally  spread 
through  society. 

As  the  main  sponsor  of  the  PPBS.  his 
evaluation  must  be  given  proper  atten- 
tion. "Human  capacity?"  Does  he  mean 
management  of  society  through  man- 
aged use  of  "human  resources?"  Is  this 
what  this  NatlMi  has  come  to?  My  caa- 
tact  with  citizens  of  this  country  has 
revealed  a  mounting  indignation  at  the 
indications  in  recent  legislation  that  they 
have  been  reduced  to  "human  resources." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tbfl9'  are  fad  up  with  "eq^erti"  plasrlng 
gaaea  with  their  Uvea,  their  fortanea. 
aiMl  moat  ot  all  thdr  childrm.  FPB8 
la  evidently  more  of  tha  same. 


"BTERLINO  HUQHTB.  MICH..  MAN 
SPARKS  A  MAJOR  CAMPAIQN  TO 
AID  THE  VBOrLE  OP  ALASKAN 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  0*HARA 
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Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanka  to 
the  generosity  of  the  people  ot  America, 
the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Delta  Junc- 
tion, Alaska,  soon  are  going  to  have  their 
own  fire  truck  to  help  them  save  lives  and 
protect  their  precious  property. 

Many  people  responded  to  the  needa  ot 
Delta  Junction  by  collecting  coupons  is- 
sued by  a  national  food  company,  and  all 
of  them  deserve  recognition  for  their  ef- 
forts in  this  noble  undertaking.  I  would 
like,  however,  to  pay  tribute  to  cme 
man— Bemajrd  B.  Calka  of  Sterling 
Heights,  Mich. — who  worked  for  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  to  make  this  project  a 
success. 

Barney  Calka  is  the  assistant  fire  chief 
of  Sterling  Heights.  He  helped  collect  a 
staggering  niunber  of  the  coupons  in  his 
community  and  throughout  Macomb 
County,  Mich.  In  addition,  he  helped 
publicize  the  campaign  throughout  the 
entire  United  States.  Literally  thousands 
of  hours  of  Barney  Calka's  leisure  time 
went  into  this  project — time  that  could 
jxist  as  easily  have  been  spent  with  his 
family  or  on  his  favorite  sport  of  fishing. 
Instead.  Barney  Calka  gave  freely  of  him- 
self to  help  people  in  a  far  off  community 
who  were  In  need. 

The  actions  of  Barney  Calka,  and  of 
all  the  people  who  took  part  In  this  en- 
deavor, help  to  show  that  the  word 
"nelghiwr"  haa  taken  on  a  new  meaning 
in  today's  society — that  It  applies  to  the 
person  In  need,  whether  that  person  Is 
just  around  the  comer  In  our  hometown, 
or  half  a  world  away. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  deserved  tribute  to  Bernard  B.  Calka 
for  a  Job  well  done,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  more  and  more,  we  Ameri- 
cans will  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to 
those  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  llJce  to  include 
along  with  my  remarks  an  article  from 
the  Macomb  Daily  concerning  the  con- 
tribution made  by  Barney  Calka,  the  peo- 
xAe  of  Sterling  Heights,  the  people  of 
Michigan,  and  all  of  the  others  across  the 
land  who  help«i  bring  this  project  to  Its 
successful  completion. 

OotntTY  Rklps  Alaska  Toww  To  Orr 
PmrrsucK 

(By  Ken  Klsh) 

Sttklino  Hkiohts. — It  took  25  months  of 
collecting  nearly  seven  mUllon  Betty  Crock- 
er coupons,  but  the  small  town  of  Delta 
Junction,  Alaska — thanks  to  Macomb  County 
residents — U   getting   a   aS4.000   firetruck. 

More  than  190,000  coupons  donated  by 
•county  resldenU  and  collected  by  Sterling 
Heights  Assistant  Fire  Chief  Barney  Calka 
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pushed  tha  ditra  past  Its  «jMO,MO  gaal. 

Mrs.  Hanna  Hwjnsman.  a  TO-ye^p-rtd 
grandmottwr  from  Delta  Junction  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  national  drive,  said  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mlchtgan  residents  "brought  taaa 
toto  my  eyes  " 

"You  helped  us  at  the  time  we  naadad  it 
most,"  Mrs.  Hsmeman  said  In  a  isttsor  to 
Calka.  "Tour  contribution  put  ua  ovar  our 
goal  and  I  doubt  if  we  wttl  ever  be  aUa  to 
reaUy  express  our  thanks." 

The  coupon  drive  was  startad  in  June  1970, 
when  the  Oeneral  Mills  Corporation  agreed 
to  buy  the  flretruck  if  the  911  raaldenta  in 
Oelt*  Junction  cotUd  eoUeet  •S4.000  worMi 
of  coupons. 

The  national  food  corporation  mads  the 
offer  after  hearing  that  Delta  Junction  did 
not  have  the  money  to  purchase  a  flzstruck 
but  had  been  the  scene  of  numerous  fires. 

The  plight  of  Delta  Junction  gained  na- 
tional  reoognltlon  following  an  article  In  the 
New  York  Times  about  the  seemingly  im- 
poeslble  attempt  to  coUect  the  coupons. 

Nsws  media  across  the  country  quickly 
picked  up  the  story  and  a  number  of  looal 
drives  were  started  to  aid  the  Alaskan  resi- 
dents. 

Calka,  who  has  long  been  a  leader  of  good- 
will endeavors  in  the  area,  joined  the  drive 
in  March.  1971. 

Calka.  who  helped  publicize  the  drive 
throughout  the  U.S.,  said  that  Michigan 
residents  have  donated  more  than  500,000 
coupons  and  $300  in  cash  to  the  drive. 

The  majority  of  the  state  donations  were 
made  by  Maoomb  County  residents.  Calka 
said. 

"It's  wonderful  to  know  that  the  drive 
was  a  success.'"  Calka  said.  "I'm  relieved 
that  It  Is  over.  A  lot  of  people  deserve  thanks 
for  working  In  the  drive,  but  those  who 
should  really  get  the  credit  are  the  ones 
that  simply  took  the  time  to  save  a  few 
coupons  and  maU  them  In." 

The  Michigan  State  Firemen's  Aseoclation 
has  been  awarded  a  proclamation  by  the 
state  legislature  for  its  work  in  the  drive. 
Calka  is  the  vice-president  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  6.977.306  coupons  coUected  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Oeneral  Mills  Corpora- 
tion and  the  flretruck  has  been  ordered.  Calka 
said. 

In  addition,  cash  donations  totalling  more 
than  ae.OOO  will  be  used  to  build  a  garage 
for  the  new  firetruck,  which  Is  expected  to 
arrive  In  Delta  Junction  this  December. 

'"It's  going  to  be  a  nice  Christmas  pres< 
ent."'  Calka  said. 


FRANK  A.  BRACKEN  LEAVES 
WASmNQTON 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

OF   IOWA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Wednetdav,  September  20.  1972 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  brtnf  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagoea  the  recent 
departure  from  ptibUe  service  of  ntt&k 
A.  Bracken,  an  Indlanian  who  haa  aerved 
for  nearly  4  years  aa  legislative  ooimael 
to  the  Department  of  the  Intorlor, 

In  his  period  of  swvlce  to  Secretaries 
Hlckel  and  Morton,  Frank  Bracken  haa 
compiled  a  dlatlngulahed  record.  lliDae 
of  US  with  whom  he  woiiced  came  to 
recognize  not  only  his  competence  aa  a 
lawyer,  but  his  earnest  oommitmaat  to 
Qovemment  In  the  public  Interest.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  at  the  Department.  Frank 
Bracken  exercised  the  reaponaihUlty  for 
Its  lei^slAtlve  program  with  such  sUU 


cxvin- 
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and  p««evwMM»  that  much  toportant 
legliUitlon  bore  the  mark  of  hU  orext- 
numBhlp.  He  nuule  a  oontrttrattot  •» 
weU.  In  other  areas  of  concern  to  the 
Department,  often  serving  as  a  personal 
repreeentatlve  of  the  Secretary. 

It  Is  not  dUBeult  to  understand  why 
Prank  Bracken  was  reluctant  to  l»ve 
Washington.  His  performance  here 
augurs  weU  for  the  successful  continua- 
tion of  a  career  In  the  practice  of  law. 
but  he  leaves  in  Washington  a  wide  circle 
of  frlwids  who  are  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, members  of  committee  staffs,  and 
coUeagues  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  endorse  wholMieartediy 
the  President's  erpreestan  of  «»P£«^- 
tion  for  the  service  performed  by  Prank 
Bracken  on  behalf  of  the  American  pro- 
pie,  and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCOHP 

The  expression  of  SMJpreciation  from 
the  President  follows: 

Th«  Whitt  House. 
WoMMngton.  DC.  September  14, 1972. 
Mr.  P«Ai»K  A.  Brackxk, 

LegUlative  Counael,  Department  of  the  in- 
terior. Wathtngton,  D.C. 

DRAB  Mb.  B»*ck»k:  As  you  prepare  to  leave 
WMhlngton  and  the  Department  you  have 
■•rvwl  so  weU,  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
•xpreM  my  admiration  and  appreciation  for 
all  that  you  have  done  on  behair  of  the 
American  people.  Your  efforts  in  framing 
tonovatlve  measures  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment have  significantly  contributed  to  what 
I  believe  1b  an  outstanding  Administration 
r«coid.  Your  diligence  and  sheer  hard  work 
nave  won  you  not  only  the  esteem  of  your 
coUeagues  In  government  but.  even  more 
importantly,  the  gratitude  of  every  American 
who  shares  our  concern  for  the  environment. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
In  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


THE  PROPOSED  STUB  END  CANAL 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or    PRNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THK  HOU3B  OP  RKPRK8KNTATIVKS 

Wednesdati,  September  20.  1972 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
1960's,    whoi    our    neighbors    In    the 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  area  were  making  an 
aU-out  effort  to  have  Congress  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  canal  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  River,  my  initial  posi- 
tion was  one  of  neutrality  as  between  the 
procanal  and  anticansd  forces.  With  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  proposed  canal 
to  be  located  within  my  (Ustrlct,  I  with- 
held all  public  comment  on  the  project 
until  I  had  the  opportunity  to  study  fully 
the  canal's  possible  effects  upon  the  in- 
dustries, local  communltiee.  and  private 
individuals  in  my  district. 

After  giving  careful  study  to  all  sides 
of  the  very  controversial  project.  I  called 
a  press  conference  on  August  27.  1966.  to 
annoimce  my  opposition  to  the  proposed 
canal.  The  importance  I  attached  to  this 
measure  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  al- 
though then  in  my  sixth  term  In  Con- 
gress, it  was  the  first  press  conference  I 
had  ever  held. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  principal  reasons  for  opposing  the 
canal  were:  Pirst,  enormous  costs  that 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  local  Intweets 
in  my  district;  second,  worsening  of  the 
pollution  problem  at  a  time  when  earnest 
efforts  were  being  made  to  Improre  a 
dangerous   and   troublesome   condition; 
third,  serious  doubts  tfcat  the  steel  com- 
panies would  actually  use  the  canal  to 
the  extent  claimed  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers report;    fourth,   disadvantage   to 
steel  plants  in  my  district,  if  the  cMial 
were  to  confer  benefits  on  steel  industries 
in  the  Youngstown  area;  and  fifth,  poten- 
tial loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  steel 
and  railroad  industries  located  In  my 

district. 

A  new  campaign  is  now  underway, 
sparked  by  the  same  Youngstown  Inter- 
ests that  previously  promoted  the  effort 
for  a  full  canal,   for   a  so-called  stub 
end    canal    between    Beaver,    Pa.,    and 
Warren,  Ohio,  following  the  Beaver  and 
Mahoning  Rivers.  As  over  half  of  the 
length  of  the  proposed  stub  end  canal 
would  be   In   my   district— Beaver   and 
Lawrence  Counties— the  revival  of  the 
canal  project  has  again  become  a  matter 
of  great  Importance.  Of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  are  the  continuing  references 
to  statements  by  various  canal  propo- 
nents in  the  Youngstown  area  to  the  fact 
that  the  stub  end  canal  Is  a  "first  step" 
or  "phase  one"  in  opening  a  through 
waterway  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Olilo  River.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  is  the  present  intent  of  the 
canal  proponents  and,  consequently,  I  am 
imalterably  opposed  now  for  the  very 
same  reasons  I  stated  7  years  ago. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  oppose  the  efforts 
of  my  congressional  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Charles  J.  Carniy,  of  Youngs- 
town, to  have  a  study  made  of  the  pro- 
posed stub  end  canal.  However,  I  must 
state  in  my  opinion  such  a  study  would 
show  the  limited  trafBc  available  to  a 
stub  end  canal  would  not  lead  to  a  favor- 
able recommendation  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Further,  if  the  project  some- 
how were  to  be  recommended,  most  of 
the  same  objections  I  raised  in  1965  to 
a  full  canal  would  apply  equally  to  the 
shorter  version. 

Additionally,  I  believe  the  vast  sums 
to  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  would  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  my  district  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  housing,  medical  and  edu- 
cational facilities.  Finally,  I  see  no  pos- 
sible benefits  to  the  25th  Pennsylvama 
Congressional  District,  or  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  cur- 
rent stub  end  canal  proposal. 
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Pennsylvania.  For  the  ioCormatlon  of  tin 

Members,  and  in  ordar  to  make  the  quM* 

tlonnalre  a  part  of  the  official  reoord 

of  this  session,  I  am  pre— nfrtng  my  Quae. 

tlonnalre  in  detaU,  -mtiisih  will  soca  be 

mailed  into  the  district.  The  qucetiOB. 

nalre  on  its  face  will  have  a  picture  ol 

myself  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  On  the 

back  of  the  questionnaire  is  a  picture  of 

the  Capitol  Building.  The  inside  of  the 

questionnaire  has  a  picture  of  myself  at 

the  telephone,  wherein  I  state  that  I  am 

calling  to  ask  the  people  for  their  viewt 

The  remainder  of  the  questionnaire  is  as 

follows: 

^pmcBBK  1973. 

Dkar  Fmrnds  :  As  we  approach  the  end  ot 
the  eand  Session  of  Congress,  many  nstlooal 
questions  remain  unresolved.  Many  new  oom 
have  arisen. 

To  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  people 
of  the  District  on  some  of  these  Issues,  I  sm 
Issuing  this  special  preadjoumment  pcAl. 

WIU  you  please  take  a  mmute  or  two  and 
give  me  your  views?  TTie  card  Is  detaehaMe 
for  return  mailing  to  me,  and  I  welcome  hav> 
ing  your  opinions. 

As  usual,  the  reaults  wUl  be  tabulated  sad 
made  known  to  you,  the  Congress,  and  ttai 
President.  1 

Sincerely  yours,     I 

AutetT  W.  JOHKSOir. 


LBQISLATIVE  ACTlVi'llKS  IN  THE 
92D  CONGRESS 


i»ff*    .f 


PREADJOURNMENT  POLL 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or    PENWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0»  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  197 ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  have  prepared  a  special  pre- 

adjoumment  questionnaire  to  send  to 

the    people    of    the    23d    District    of 


COMORSaSIONAI.    QlTXBnOKNAIRK 

(Answer  Yes  or  No.  On  multiple  quastloo 
No.  a.  Indicate  your  opinion  by  Inserting  a,  b, 
c,  or  d  in  the  space  provided.) 

1.  WoiUd  you  favor  voting  to  sustain  a 
Presidential  veto  on  bills  which  substantially 
exceed  the  Federal  budget? 

2.  With  respect  to  Wage  and  Price  Oon- 
trole.  do  you  favor: 

a.  Immediately  terminating  controls, 

b.  continuing  controls  until  inflation  la 
ended, 

c.  continuing  controls  Indefinitely, 

d.  going  to  a  fully  controlled  economy,  In- 
cluding an  OPA  tyije  looal  office  and  enforce- 
ment. 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  ccmttnued  effort  to 
achieve  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  readtag 
In  our  schools? 

4.  There  is  a  bUl  In  GongresB  which  would 
grant  nationwide  collective  bargaining  for 
teachers  with  the  right  to  strike.  Would  yoo 
vote  for  this  proposal? 

8.  Do  you  favor  making  the  interest  oo 
bonds  of  mimldpalltles  subject  to  the  BBd» 
eral  income  tax? 

a.  There  is  a  bill  in  Congress  which  woold 
permit  Federal  employees  to  retire  at  age  BO 
after  30  years  of  service.  Do  you  fav«W  this 
proposal? 

7.  Do  you  favor  an  income  tax  credit  to 
parents  who  have  students  in  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools? 

8.  Do  you  favor  eliminating  the  lnter«at 
paid  on  a  home  mortgage  as  an  tocoaae  tu 
deduction? 

9.  Do  you  favor  cuU  In  defense  q>endmgT 

10.  Do  you  favor  Federal  flnanolng  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting  on  a  long  range  (five  year) 
basis?  ^   _. 

11.  Do  you  feel  that  we  should  expand  sgn- 
ciUtural  and  non-strategic  trade  with  tns 
Conununlst  nations? 

12.  Do  you  feel  that  bualng  Is  a  legltUnaw 
means  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the  pualH 
schools? 

13.  Do  you  favor  diverting  some  of  ™ 
highway  user  taxes  now  used  to  buUd  roaoi 
to  help  finance  iirban  mass  transit  systeajw 

14.  Would  you  be  vUUng  to  pay  more  W 
products  and  sarvlcea  if  their  manufactuii 
aiid  use  could  be  made  virtually  poUutloo 
free? 

Comments: 


^  HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  lUMacKuen'ia 
W  THE  HOU8K  OF  RIJPKBSKNTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1972 


Mr.  DONOHDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  aooord 
with  the  custom  I  have  followed  through- 
out  my  service  In  the  House  ol  Repjre- 
senUUves  I  wish  to  include,  at  this  time, 
a  summary  report  on  the  major  issuce 
with  which  this  92d  Concress  haa  been 
coQcenied  and  sm  aocoimt  of  my  own 
convictions  and  legislative  actions  in 
connectloc  with  these  issues. 

Limitations  of  space  and  time  will,  of 
course,  restrict  any  attempt  to  present  a 
review  of  all  the  activities  of  this  9i2d 
CoDgress  but  I  shall  try  to  include  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  more  important 
subjects  upon  which  some  action  was 
taken. 

TTIfKMPLOT  MXNT 

It  is  a  very  sad  but  imf  orttmately  trtie 
fact  that  this  country,  because  of  a  pro- 
lODged  economic  recession,  has  been  and 
Is  now  suffering  from  an  exceedingly 
high  rate  of  unemployment.  This  catas- 
trophe has  generated  widespread  de- 
moralization of  spirit  and  material 
distress  among  great  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can workers  and  their  families. 

Accepting  their  national  responsibility 
in  such  a  disastrous  situation  affecting 
so  many  millions  of  Americans  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  92d  Congress  approved  sever- 
al legislative  actions,  all  of  which  I  aA' 
vocated  and  supported,  designed  to  create 
productive  jobs  for  our  people  who  are 
out  of  work. 

Chief  among  our  legislative  actions  in 
thin  arcR  were  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  Public  Law  92-54;  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
Public  Law  92-65;  expanded  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Public 
Law  92-277,  and  the  act  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act,  Public  Law  329 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  and  some  other 
measures  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
create  500,000  more  essential  public  serv- 
ice jobs,  to  further  extend  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  to  qualified 
workers  wlio  cannot  find  jobs  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  to  project  more 
equitable  adjustments  in  our  foreign 
trade  agreements  to  preserve  the  Jobs  of 
American  workers  and  find  new  ways  to 
more  substantially  assist  our  American 
people  and  businesses  who  are  suffering 
severe  economic  hardships  because  of 
excessive  imports  and  to  provide  encour- 
agement to  business  firms  that  establish 
work  programs  for  the  hard-core  vmem- 
Etoyed. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  there  can  be  no 
stable  economy  in  this  country  imtil  the 
very  great  majority  of  able  American 
workers  &n  gainfully  employed  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  everything  within 
my  Individual  and  cooperative  power  to 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  this 
wholesome  national  objective. 


umjcnon  ooMTROL  n  ncFRaaxiTR 
It  is  obvious  that  the  inflation  plague 
visits  Its  worst  hardnhips  upon  tb»  Im- 
poverished, those  trying  to  Ure  deemtly 
on  fixed  incomes,  saeh  as  our  dderly 
citizens  on  social  seetirtty  benefits  and 
the  great  majority  of  mlddlfr-lneeme 
fftmlUee  who  most  pay  the  largest  share 
at  the  Nation's  taxes.  The  Md  Congrees 
reoogniaed  the  imperative  urgency  of 
<w^.i^tiwg  action  to  more  effectively  and 
speecfily  control  inflatioo.  Id  aethig  to 
meet  their  reepooslWllty  in  this  emer- 
gency the  Congress  reco©il»d,  like  nwet 
other  peocde,  that  the  President,  with 
his  tremendous  executive  power,  has  a 
unique  capacity  to  obtsdn  the  pertinent 
eoonomle  information  from  and  act 
through  the  various  Federal  Oovemment 
agendee  to  lessen  and  remove  the  dis- 
tressing eeonomlc  effects  being  inflicted 
upon  the  American  people  by  rising 
inflation. 

■merefore.  tWs  Congrees.  eai^  in  1971. 
adopted  leglriation.  PubUc  Law  93-8, 
giving  the  President  the  authority  to 
Impose  regulatory  controls  upon  wages, 
prices,  and  interest  rates.  Later  on  in 
1971  the  Ccmgrees  approved  amendments 
to  the  Economic  StabillBation  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  President's  power 
to  impose  emergency  regulations  upon 
the  economy  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
American  pewl*. 

Unfortunate,  the  President  dkl  not 
chooee  to  use  his  authority  in  this  area 
until  inflation  had  risen  to  a  pretty 
perilous  point  and  a  good  many  experts 
have  registered  their  fears  that  White 
House  projections  came  too  late  with  too 
lltUe  and  contained  too  many  discour- 
aging inequities. 

While  some  rather  extravagant  claims 
are  being  currently  made  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  executive  controls  now  ap- 
pear to  be  working  fairly  weU  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  regiUarly  shop  in  the 
marketplaces  servee  to  cast  substantial 
doubt  about  such  claims.  It  seems  most 
unf  ortimately  true  that  our  desired  con- 
trol of  inflation  has  not  yet  beai  accom- 
plished. Tltierefore,  many  economic  au- 
thorities suggest  a  careful  review  of  ex- 
istinc  controls  and  the  exploration  of 
other  poesibilities  with  more  enforceable 
restrictions  and  perhaps  the  Institution 
of  voluntary  guidelines  to  stop  the  con- 
tinuing ravishing  effects  of  the  inflation 
spiral  upon  our  people. 

On  this  score  I  most  esuTiestly  believe 
tliat  whatever  revised  or  new  control  pol- 
icy may  be  imposed,  in  this  emergency 
period.  It  must.  In  order  to  be  successful 
be  placed  with  absolute  equaUty  and  fair- 
ness upon  the  affected  segments  of  our 
economy  and  ni>-  efforts  will  continue  to 
be  perseveringiy  directed  toward  that 
achievement. 

A.   PBlOartT    OBJBCTIVE — KNDINO   THt 

virrNAu  WA« 
In  my  opinion  the  quickest  possible 
ending  of  the  Vietnam  war  must  remain 
a  priority  objective  of  the  Congress  aiul 
the  country  until  it  becomes  a  reality. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  pro- 
longation of  this  tragic  conflict  continues 
to  stifle  domestic  progress,  stir  up  the 
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Area  of  hiflatloQ  and  promote  danterous 
disunity  thzt>aghout  the  Nation. 

Without  oooslderlnKthe  oontlnnlngln- 
vBlnafato  lOM  of  Amedosn  m«.  It  has 
been  rdialfly  estimated  that  the  msterial 
cost  of  carrylzig  on  tUs  tmf  ortonate  ndU- 
tarr  venture,  jwt  during  fiscal  1*73. 
amounts  to  soms  $7  hQllon  and  ttds  esti- 
mate was  made  tiefore  the  new  air  of- 
fense acalnst  North  Vietnam  was  ini- 
tiated. As  a  result  of  this  acoeteratad  air 
acttrtty  it  has  been  further  estimated 
that  the  oost  of  the  war  ta  the  United 
States,  on  a  month-by-month  basis,  has 
nearly  doubled. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  become  dis- 
couraglngty  dear  that  currently  this  Na- 
tion win  not  be  able  to  adequately  fund 
programs  deemed  essential  to  our  domes- 
tic r^iabllltation  or  nmke  apy  real  reduc- 
tion in  our  national  debt  of  more  than 
$426  H^]^""  until  this  disastrous  war  is 


over. 

That  is  why.  in  these  past  3  years,  I 
consistently  voted  in  favor  of  all  six  of 
the  legislative  efforU  that  were  made 
in  the  House  of  HonvBentatiTee  to  end 
this  fruitless  war.  and  it  is  why,  over 
these  past  several  years.  I  have  repeated* 
ly  ini*^*at«ri  and  cosponsored  titlls  and 
resolutions  to  hasten  the  war's  conclu- 
sion, subject  only  to  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican war  prisoners,  an  aocoimt  of  those 
mJMiny  in  action  and  the  safe  withdraw- 
al of  American  military  personnti. 

TTiat  is  why  I  shall  continue  to  appeal 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
unceasingly  exercise  his  fullest  esecutive 
resources  to  expedite  a  peaceful  settie- 
ment  of  the  war  and  persevere  in  my  own 
support  of  all  further  legislative  meas- 
ures deelgned  to  speed  the  end  of  tfali 
haimting  \^etnam  tragedy. 
TAX  ■aroKM 

It  has  long  been  my  firm  belief  that 
very  little  if  any  further  progress  can 
be  made  In  this  country  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "more  perfect  union" 
unless  and  until  we  remove  the  deplora- 
ble inequities  in  our  present  tax  system 
and  rehiatitute  our  traditional  fair 
standard  of  "taxation  in  aooord  with  the 
ability  to  pay." 

We  cannot  revive  and  strengthen  the 
peoples'  trust  in  Government  until  we 
repair  and  improve  a  faltering  tax  sys- 
tem imder  which  the  low-Income  and 
great  majority  of  middle-Income  people 
continue  to  suffer  constantly  increasing 
tax  levies  while  those  who  are  best  able 
to  pay  are  given  the  unfair  advantage  of 
technical  loopholes  and  other  evasion  op- 
portunities permitting  them  to  eacaoe 
their  just  share  of  the  overall  tax  bur- 
den. ^  _^ 

That  is  why  I  advocated  and  support- 
ed, in  the  Congress,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1970,  Public  Law  91-172  and  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971,  Public  Law  92-178,  de- 
signed to  eliminate  some  of  the  special 
interest  tax  favoritism  and  extend  lim- 
ited tax  relief  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  who  need  it  the  most  TtMse 
well  intended  and  right  direction  meas- 
ures did  not,  however,  accomplish  the 
complete  purpose,  by  any  means,  and 
much  more  must  still  be  done. 
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Therefore,  I  afuill  eopgnne  tSb  adfoeate 
and  suppcut  pendlnc  propouls  to  provide 
a  more  realistic  increaie  In  pemonal  ez- 
emptloDs:  to  gzcatly  reduce  tbe  oil  deple- 
tUn  allowance;  to  further  tfimlnate  loop- 
tudfls  that  stm  favor  giant  cocporatlODA 
and  «*^'"^^»^  enterprliei:  to  make  cer- 
tain that  some  taxes  are  Imposed  on  all 
Bubwt^n"^  tncomes;  to  grant  tax  exemp- 
tions on  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  In- 
come; to  permit  Income  tax  splitting:  to 
extenid  encouraging  assistances  to  quali- 
fied small  businesses  and  to  simplify  the 
frustratingly  complex  tax  form. 

sTmwomxinjfa  mncruj,  amcrmxTt 
Mr.  Speaker,  acme  20  miUlca  Ameri- 
cans. 85  years  of  age  or  over,  are  almost 
totally  dependent  upon  the  Income  they 
receive  from  their  social  seciirl^  benefits 
to  live  in  minimal  decency  and  dignity. 
This  nearly  forgotten  group  of  diligent 
and  loysd  Americans  have  suffered  the 
moat  from  the  ever  rising  Inflationary 
costs  of  even  basic  necessities  of  life  it- 
self. In  my  opinion  it  is  only  through  a 
strengthoied  social  sec\irity  system  that 
these  older  Americans  could  and  can  be 
assisted  in  overcoming  the  frightening 
specters  of  abject  poverty  and  hunger, 
sickness,  and  despair. 

This  92d  Congress  recognized  and  re- 
sponded to  the  desperate  plight  of  this 
neglected  group  of  Americans  and  en- 
acted several  measures,  which  I  urged 
and  supported,  to  help  alleviate  their 
hardships  and  enable  them  to  try  to  live 
in  reasonable  security  and  dignity.  The 
principal  congressional  action  to  assist 
OUT  aged  citizens  was  the  approval  of  a  20 
percent  social  security  increase,  the 
largest  adjustment  ever  funded  by  one 
Congress. 

Among  other  measures  adopted  to  en- 
courage our  retired  citizens  were  those 
designed  to  originate  a  program  of  nu- 
trition for  the  elderly,  extend  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  expand  employment  op- 
portunities, establish  senior  citizens  com- 
munity centers,  provide  low-cost  trans- 
portation and  create  a  National  Institute 
of  Aging  to  study  and  develop  appropri- 
ate treatment  for  the  health  problems 
of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  have  en- 
acted some  programs  of  assistance  to  our 
older  people  in  this  Congress,  I  wish  to 
emphasise  that  they  wlU  not  accom- 
plish the  fun  Intent  of  the  Congress 
unless  we  take  f\irther  legislative  steps 
to  make  certain  that  the  additional  bene- 
fits we  have  granted  them  will  not  re- 
sult in  an  unwitting  reduction  in  the 
total  sum  of  the  overall  allowances  that 
they  receive.  I  shall  continue  to  advocate 
the  earliest  possible  adoption  of  this 
necessary  legislation  and  I  shall  contin- 
ually urge  the  Congress  not  to  adjourn 
until  such  legislation  has  been  approved. 
Any  other  course  would  tend  to  amount 
to  a  near  betraysd  of  the  needs  of  our 
older  Americans. 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
strengthening  of  our  social  security  sys- 
tem also  strengthens  the  fundamental 
fabric  of  our  civlllaed  society,  I  shall 
persist  in  my  individual  and  cooperative 
efforts  to  bring  oiu*  social  security  sys- 
tem Into  more  realistic  accord  with  the 
prices  and  costs  of  our  modem  economy 
and  to  insiu^  that  it  does  effectively  op- 
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erate  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  elderly  In  this  country  for  which  and 
to  which  they  sacrificed  and  contributed 
so  much  In  their  prime  years. 

SLXlCXKATIirO    DBOa    ABTTBB 

Unquestionably  the  frightening  growth 
in  drug  abuse  among  yoimg  Americans  in 
our  schools,  colleges,  and  military  serv- 
ice and  increases  in  violent  crimes  are 
two  of  the  greatest  plagues  affecting  our 
modem  society.  Authoritative  studies 
have  revealed  that  three-fourths  of  all 
those  arrested  on  drug  charges  are  under 
25  years  of  age.  In  continuing  effort  to 
contain  and  eliminate  this  terrible  afflic- 
tion upon  our  youth,  this  current  Con- 
gress enacted,  and  I  supported.  Public 
Law  92-13.  Incresising  the  authorized 
funds  for  the  Commission  an  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment. 

Other  drug  control  measiures  that 
passed  the  House  and  which  I  advocated 
and  supported  would  include  HJl.  15670, 
to  modernize  judicial  procedures;  B.M. 
12846,  providing  treatment  programs  for 
drug  aiBlcted  servicemen  and  veterans; 
H.R.  9323.  to  increase  available  treat- 
ment options,  and  HJl.  9936,  requiring 
manufacturers  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment with  up-to-date  information  on 
commercially  distributed  drugs  and  ini- 
tiate the  prosecution  of  violators. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  every  legis- 
lative effort  designed  to  remove  the  curse 
of  drug  abuse  from  American  life. 

CaiMX    CONTHOL 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  a  primary 
obligation  of  our  Government  is  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  with  justice,  to  keep  our  citizms 
safe  in  the  streets  of  our  communities  smd 
in  their  homes  throughout  this  country. 
In  response  to  the  alarming  increase  in 
recent  years,  in  crimes  of  violence.  I  have 
CMistantly  urged  and  voted,  in  the  past 
several  Congresses,  for  greater  Federal 
assistance  to  our  cities  and  towns  to  pro- 
vide better  local  police  training,  to 
strengthen  our  courts,  to  impose  more 
severe  sentences  for  violent  crimes,  to 
sensibly  regiilate  the  Interstate  sale  of 
firearms,  to  expand  juvenile  correction 
facilities  and  to  educate  our  young  people 
to  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

The  92d  Congress  mainly  acted  to 
genersdly  implement  and  strengthen 
existing  overall  crime  rediiction  pro- 
grams and  additionally  approved  Pub- 
lic Law  92-31.  extencftng  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act.  The  House  passed  other  measures, 
that  I  also  supported,  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  to  Include  drug  treatment  for  in- 
mates in  State  and  Federal  prl'?ons  and 
to  establish  an  Institute  to  collect  data 
and  train  personnel  in  the  field  of  juve- 
nile justice. 

The  Increasing  fears  of  organized 
crime  and  criminal  vlclence  are  of  im- 
mense concern  to  all  the  people  of  this 
country  and  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
shall  ccmtinue  to  support  every  Federal 
measure  that  i.s  necessary  to  reduce  and 
remove  the^e  frightening  and  Ulegal 
dangers  to  the  lives  and  the  property  of 
all  law-abiding  Ameri4;an  citizens. 
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One  of  the  most  Important  measutii 
ever  passed  by  this  or  4ny  othar  Oco- 
gress  is  the  so-called  IUv«nne  Sharlog 
Act  of  1972.  This  leglalation,  which  I 
have  advocated  since  19AS,  is  Intended 
to  provide  payments  to  our  dlstreaaed 
cities  and  towns  for  high  priority  ex- 
pendltiu-es  over  a  5-year  period  and  ex- 
tend urgently  needed  relief  to  our  over- 
biffdened  property  taxpaorers. 

Today  it  is  unfortunately  very  clear 
that  a  great  many  of  our  cities  and  towns 
are  right  on  the  edge  of  financial  diaaa- 
ter.  It  Is  equally  obvious  that  if  property 
tax  Increases  are  permitted  to  continue 
unchecked  many  people  will  be  unable 
to  maintain  their  present  home  and  a 
great  many  others  will  never  be  in  a  fi- 
nancial position  to  piu'chaae  a  home.  Al- 
though legislative  action  on  this  bill  has 
not  been  completed  at  this  time,  DJ. 
Treasury  ofBclaJs  have  estimated  that  Ua 
final  approval  will  bring  substantial  Fed- 
eral funds  into  our  Commonwealth  and 
to  all  of  our  cities  and  towns  and  such 
Federal  assistance  will  unquestionably 
serve  to  help  stabilize  property  tax  rates. 

It  is  anticipated  that  local  government 
will  use  this  Federal  aid  for  operating  ex- 
penses in  providing  public  safety  through 
better  police,  flre,  and  environmental 
protection,  and  capital  expenditures  for 
desperately  needed  refuse  disposal  sys- 
tems, sewage  treatment  facilities,  and 
improved  public  transportation. 

While  we  all  recognize  that  this  reve- 
nue sharing  measure  is  not,  by  any 
means,  a  perfect  instrument  that  is  going 
to  meet  and  cure  all  the  urgent  probloos 
existing  in  every  State  and  local  commu- 
nity, most  authorities  are  in  full  agree- 
ment that  It  Is  undoubtedly  a  substantial 
first  step  in  responding  to  a  growing 
crisis  in  the  financial  affairs  of  all  our 
States  and  local  governmental  imits  In 
the  Nation. 


naCAL  BKSPONSIBILrrT- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  regain  and 
maintain  our  national  financial  integ- 
rity, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Fed- 
eral spending  be  kept  to  a  positive  mini- 
mum and  that  cdl  extravagant,  waste- 
ful, and  unnecessary  programs  be  elim- 
inated. Every  Federal  agency  budgit 
must,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  scruti- 
nized for  appropriate  reductions  and, 
on  this  score,  a  great  many  military  and 
financial  experts  have  emphasized  tbe 
fact  that  the  Federal  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget,  over  these  past  several  years 
has  grown  to  the  staggering  amount  of 
more  than  $77  billion.  While  everyone 
acknowledges  the  pracUcal  necessity  of 
maintaining  adequate  military  security 
in  the  present  world  situation,  a  good 
many  of  us  still  earnestly  think,  in  tbe 
light  of  authoritative  testimony,  that 
such  necessity  does  not  excuse  the  Con- 
gress from  its  high  oblioation  to  coxubiet 
the  most  careful  review  of  tlrie  annual 
Defense  Department  budget. 

Because  of  our  persistent  iu*ging  of 
such  rigid  review  of  defense  spending, 
Congress  has,  in  recent  years,  finally 
come  to  devoting  several  days,  in  place 
of  the  former  and  customary  several 
minutes,  to  an  itemized  examination  of 
the  overall  military  budget  request.  In 
the  last  Congress  the  resultant  savings 
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■ss  authoritotively  estimated  to  be  some 
ggveral  bflllon  dollars,  and  this  year  Con- 
gioB  again  reduced  the  defense  budget 
^morethan$4bimon.  ^  ^     .^ 

fbese  taxpayer  savings  can  and  shoold 
be  used  to  meet  such  priority  dranestlc 
needs  as  additional  Job  opportunities, 
unemployment  compensation  extension, 
social  security  benefits  expansion,  healtai, 
liunger,  housing,  education,  old-age  as- 
sbtance,  manpower  training,  mass  trana- 
porUtion,  crime,  and  pollution  control 
and  a  host  of  others. 

This  sharpened  "watchdog"  attitude, 
over  the  military  and  other  Federal  de- 
partment appropriations,  1b  ome  of  the 
most  important  modem  achievements  of 
the  Congress  and  Its  coitlnuatlon  holds 
forth  a  solid  promise  of  additional  tre- 
mendous savings.  I  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port this  reassuring  and  encouraging  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  insist  upon 
fiscal  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  its 
own  affairs  and  in  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  every  agency  within  the  National 
Government.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the 
only  way  In  which  our  threatened  na- 
tional bankruptcy  can  be  avoided. 

BUMAM  USOUacSS  AND  SOCIAL  PaOOOBS 

within  these  general  categories,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  many  bills  were  con- 
sidered and  passed  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  I  think  that  those  that  fol- 
low, all  of  which  I  supported,  should  be 
listed  among  the  more  important  ones. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971, 
Public  Law  92-318,  was  approved  to  pro- 
vide some  urgently  needed  fiscal  assist- 
ance to  oiu"  higher  learning  institutions 
and  needy  students.  Although  I  urged 
and  will  continue  to  support  a  more  ex- 
pansive measure,  to  include  Increased 
amounts  of  student  financial  assistance 
and  enlarge  the  participation  eligibility 
of  students  in  so-called  higher  middle- 
income  families,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
particular  measure  will  offer  some  mean- 
ingful help  to  qualified  students  in  un- 
derwriting the  increasing  tuition  costs 
and  enable  oiu-  area  educational,  institu- 
tifnis  to  meet  the  ever  rising  burden  of 
maintaining  quality  education. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress  approved 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1971,  to  provide  continuation  of  the 
existing  programs  on  the  declared  "war 
on  poverty"  as  well  as  to  establish  new 
and  expanded  programs  of  education, 
health  and  nutritional  services  to  pre- 
school children,  but  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill.  However,  a  compromise  bill,  with 
many  of  the  original  objectives,  is  cxu'- 
rently  waiting  upon  fiirther  congressional 
action  which  is  expected  to  be  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  President  in  the 
near  future. 

Accelerated  advances  in  national 
health  improvement  will  be  made  possi- 
ble by  passage  of  the  Compreh«iaive 
Health  Manpower  and  Training  Act, 
Public  Law  92-157;  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1971,  Public  Law  92-158;  and  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act,  Public  Law  92- 
218,  wlilch  initiates  a  bold  new  national 
crusade  to  hasten  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  and  project  the  cure  for  this  terri- 
fying disease. 

Although  the  Ofllce  of  Management 
and  Budget  stsonled  the  efforts  of  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  to  more  ftilly  meet 
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our  national  moral  obligation  to  ade- 
quately provide  for  our  war  veterans  and 
their  dependents  we  were  succesaful  in 
obtaining  ajpproval  of  several  measures 
of  real  significance  to  a  great  many  vet- 
erans and  thetr  families,  which  I  sup- 
ported. 

Among  them  were  PuWlc  Law  92-198, 
to  libertOize  death  allowances  and  dis- 
ability compensation;  PubUc  Law  92- 
193,  providing  a  new  modified  plan  of 
National  Service  Llle  insurance;  PubUc 
Law  93-69.  to  strengthen  cooperation  be- 
tween the  UJ9.  Veterans'  Admlnlstraticm 
and  new  State  medical  schools  for  im- 
proved medical  services  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents  and  other  billa  to  ex- 
tend hospital  and  medical  care  benefits 
to  qualified  veterans  dependents,  to  grant 
a  limited  Increase  In  educational  allow- 
ances and  to  expand  the  veterans  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  and  the 
Congress  must  never  neglect  its  acknowl- 
edged duty  to  constantly  and  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  our  war  veterans  by 
providing  the  best  possible  hospital  and 
medical  care,  modernizing  the  Ol  edu- 
cation and  training  bill,  granting  more 
realistic  poision  benefits  and  continu- 
ously strengthening  vocational  assist- 
ance programs,  particularly  for  our  Viet- 
nam veterans.  These  are  the  substantive 
goals  which  I  shall  continue  to  legisla- 
tively support  on  behalf  of  all  our  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 

Among  otiier  measures,  a  Consumer 
Protection  Act  was  approved  to  give  ad- 
ditlQsial  htip  and  guidance  to  the  con- 
sumer by  establishing  an  Ofllce  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  an  Independent 
Caasvaner  Protection  Agency  to  set  up 
more  stringent  regulations  and  represent 
the  consumer  in  certain  court  actions. 
Also,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  con- 
tinue and  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
the  original  legislation  was  adopted. 

In  the  physical  oivironment  field,  a 
number  of  very  significant  measures 
were  approved,  such  as  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  the  Federal  En- 
vironmental Pesticide  Control  Act,  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  Wate-  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search and  Sanctuaries  Act  and  approved 
resolutions  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment  smd  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere. 

Othn*  measures  that  I  supported  and 
I  think  deserve  mention  here  would  in- 
clude: Granting  voting  rights  to  our 
younger  citizens.  18  yetirs  of  age  and 
older,  in  all  elections;  the  more  equitahle 
revision  and  extension  of  the  military 
draft  law.  pending  the  establishment  of 
an  all- volunteer  Army;  the  equal  rights 
amendment;  campaign  election  reform; 
the  initiation  of  recorded  teller  votes  in 
the  House  for  the  first  time,  which  has 
resulted  In  a  substantial  Increase  In 
Chamber  vothig  participation;  also  two 
bills  of  particular  interest  to  small  busi- 
ness, to  expand  present  and  to  establish 
some  new  programs  of  assistance  to 
these  smaller  private  enterprises  and  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  available  loans 
and  guarantees  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;  repeal  of  the  Emer- 
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gency  Detention  Act  of  1950;  and  a 
whaleaome  and  sensible  beginning  of  the 
separation  and  reduction  of  foreign  mfl- 
ttary  and  development  •assistance. 

WTT.TJi  nfTBODUOO 

Mr.  Speaker,  space  herdn  does  not 
permit  a  full  rocital  of  the  more  than 
150  bills  I  individually  and  cooperatively 
sponsored,  but  the  following  are  soooa  of 
the  bills  I  introduced  that  were  pMsed 
hito  law  and  others  whose  provislODB 
were  partially  Included  in  other  blUs  that 
were  approved: 

H.R.  7183:  To  provide  public  service 
emplojrment  programs  during  times  of 
high  unemployment.  Public  Law  93-54. 

H.R.  10322:  To  establish  a  tanponury 
Emergency  Guidance  Board  to  facilitate 
economic  recovery  with  minimum  infla- 
tion by  price  and  wage  guidelines.  Public 
Law  92-210. 

HJl.  15443.  To  extend  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  programs. 
PubUc  Law  92-329. 

House  Joint  Resolution  18:  To  daalg- 
nate  a  "National  Week  of  Concem  for 
Prisoners  of  War/ Missing  in  Action." 
Public  Law  92-6. 

H.R.  14944.  To  increase  social  security 
benefits  20  percent.  PubUc  Law  92-336. 

HJl.  5018.  To  expand  low  cost  meal, 
nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
rams  for  the  dderly.  PubUc  Law  92-258. 

BJR.  6731:  To  establish  an  Ofllce  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control.  Piibllc  Law  92-255. 

HJR..  3656:  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 
PubUc  Law  92-218. 

H  Ji.  6486 :  To  extend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter PoUutlon  Control  Act.  Public  Law  92- 
137. 

HJEl.  15743 :  To  provide  Federal  aolst- 
ance  for  victims  of  tropical  storm  Agnes. 
PubUc  Law  92-137. 

HJi.  15766.  To  orovide  flood  Insunuic* 
lor  Fedeiul  insured  or  guaranteed  mort- 
gage property.  PubUc  Law  93-337. 

House  Joint  Resolution  565 :  Authoriz- 
ing additional  research  and  development 
In  the  field  of  high-speed  groimd  trans- 
portation. PubUc  Law  92-316. 

H.R.  12446:  To  amend  tariff  and  trade 
laws  to  promote  full  employm«it  and  re- 
store a  dlversifled  production  base. 

H.R.  4122 :  To  conduct  programs  to  pre- 
pare country  for  conversion  from  def eise 
to  civilian,  socially  oriented  activities. 

HJI.  12599:  To  promote  peaceful  re- 
solution of  international  conflicts. 

House  Conciurroit  Resolution  637: 
Calling  on  aU  parties  of  Geneva  Con- 
vention to  insure  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  held  in  North  Vietnam. 

H.R.  4550:  To  provide  for  procurement 
of  voluntary  military  manpower. 

H.R.  2355:  To  expand  the  Ust  of  certi- 
fied drugs  covered  imder  social  security 
hospital  insurance  programs. 

House  Resolution  120:  To  create  a 
select  committee  on  aging. 

H.R.  14118:  To  establish  an.  older 
worker  community  service  program. 

H.R.  9105 :  To  authorlEe  reduced  trans- 
portation rates  for  persons  65  years  of 
age  or  older. 

HJL  851:  To  extend  Income  tax  qdit- 
tJng  benefits  to  single  Individuals. 

HJI.  3610:  To  allow  a  tax  credit  lor 
certain  education  costs. 
HJI.  6917:  To  provide  income  tax  de- 
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dvetlon  for  an  IndiTldual  who  aets  vgp  » 
higber  mtiirrti""  fuxui  for  diptivknto. 

Hil  8343:  To  peniolt  full  dedxietioxtf 
of  medical  expenses  for  persons  66  years 
of  age  or  older. 

H.R.  10013:  To  Increase  personal 
exemption  based  on  the  consianer  price 
Index.  ...     - 

B.S,.  11788:  To  allow  tax  credits  for 
expenses  of  repairing  and  improving  a 
personal  residence. 

H.R.  139«4:  To  provide  Income  tax 
simpUflcatlon  relief  and  reform  for  smaU 
buslneaaes. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  361 :  To 
control  production  and  trafBc  of  Illegal 

drugs. 

House  Resolution  875 :  To  siuspend  aid 
to  countries  for  failure  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  control  traffic  of  opium  through 
Its  borders. 

H.R.  4135:  To  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  kill  or  a!»ault  a  fireman  or  law  en- 
forcement ofQcer  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

H.R.  7105:  To  expand  and  Improve 
Federal.  State,  and  local  correctional  fa- 
ciliUes.  ^    , 

H.R.  7107:  To  strengthen  controls  over 
dai\gerous  defendants  on  bail  and  require 
speedy  trials  for  Federal  law  violators. 

H.R.  10896:  To  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Penal  Reform. 

H.R.  4124:  To  create  a  national  system 
of  health  security. 

H.R.  14677 :  To  establish  a  commission 
to  find  a  cure  for  multiple  sclerosis. 

H.R.  4217:  To  prevent  the  discharge 
of  waste  into  United  States  or  interna- 
tional waters.  .  w,.  i. 
House  Joint  Resolution  4:  TO  establish 
a  Joint  Commission  on  the  Environment. 
H.R.  4572:  To  provide  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  through  control  of 
vehicle  emissions. 

H.R.  12862:  To  provide  appropriations 
for  urban  renewal,  low -Income  home 
ownership  and  rental  housing  programs. 
H.R.  4430:  To  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

H.R.  8438:  To  require  labeling  to  assist 
consumers  in  purchases  of  packaged  per- 
ishables and  semlperlshables. 

H.R.  10248:  To  encourage  licensing  by 
States  of  automobile  mechanics. 

HJl.  11583:  To  amend  said  expand  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  labeling  Act. 

HJl.  3652:  To  create  a  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs. 

H.R.  13545:  To  Improve  urban  mass 
transportation  systems. 

HJl.  4933 :  To  terminate  the  oil  Import 
control  program. 

House  ResoluUon  1015:  To  empower 
the  President  to  impose  export  controls 
on  cattle  hides.  .  w  * 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
sUte  that  I  have  the  special  duty  and 
privilege  of  presiding  as  chairman  of 
the  No.  2  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Claims  and  more  than  550  bills  were 
referred  to  our  subcommittee  In  this  Con- 
gress. Thus  far,  some  209  bills  were  pro- 
cedurally considered  by  our  subcommit- 
tee during  more  than  66  meetings  and  20 
hearings.  As  the  result  of  these  meetings 
and  hearings  more  than  83  of  these  bills 
were  tabled,  more  than  126  were  reported. 


Sto^IONS  b'F  REMAiRicS 

appnudmatdy  109  were  passed  by  the 
House.  72  by  the  Senate  and  64  became 
law.  Theae  actions  represent,  I  think, 
qi^ta  an  impressive  committee  accom- 
plishment and  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
that  it  also  reflects  the  eatceptlonal  com- 
petence, diligence  and  cooperation  of  my 
subcommittee  colleagues  in  both  parties. 

CONCLUBIOK 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  any  further  and 
unnecessary  prolotigati<Ki  of  this  sum- 
mary report.  I  eamesUy  believe  that  the 
legislative  actions  I  have  already  outlined 
above,  together  with  a  host  of  other  and 
perhaps  less  important  matters  that  were 
ccMisldered,  constitute  a  substantial  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress in  the  various  legislative  fields  of 
economic  stability,  health  Improvement, 
human  needs  and  social  developmttit,  law 
enforcement,  environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection,  governmental  reform 
and  fiscal  integrity.  Although  a  good  deal 
has  been  achieved,  much,  of  course,  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  the  next,  93d  Ccm- 
gress,  to  more  completely  soive  the  great 
problems  of  our  time. 

I  am  confident  these  problems  can  and 
will  be  solved.  However,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize   my    long-standing    conviction 
that  in  order  to  do  so  it  is  basically  and 
absolutely  essential  to  seek  and  accom- 
plish nonpartisan  cooperation  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  That  co- 
operation,   with    the    good-will    under- 
standing of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American   public,   is    the   only   way   in 
which  we  can  really  overcome  our  mod- 
em national  challenges  to  Increase  em- 
ployment  opportunltiflB,   halt  inflation, 
end   the   Vietnam   war,   establish   Arm 
priorities  for  Federal  funding,  substan- 
tially reduce  nonessential  military  and 
other  Qovemment  expenditures,  stabilize 
the   level  of   Federal   spending,   restore 
flscal  Integrity,  and  accelerate  our  united 
efforts  to  control  crime  and  eliminate 
pollution. 

If  we  do  not  move  steadily  forward, 
together,  toward  the  realizatlai  of  these 
and  other  primary  national  goals,  our 
representative  type  ol  democratic  gov- 
ernment win  be  in  grave  danger  of  fail- 
ing, we  will  be  perilously  threatened  with 
financial  instability  and  loss  of  world 
prestige,  and  eventual^'  we  will  be  either 
poisoned  or  suffocated  in  an  overwhelm- 
ingly polluted  environment. 

I  very  deeply  believe  the  one  most  im- 
portant fundamental  thing  a  Member  of 
Congress  can  personally  do  to  contribute 
the  utmost  to  the  success  of  these  na- 
tional goals  is  to  conscientiously  work 
and  vote  without  regard  to  partisan  pol- 
itics and  that  is  what  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  long  as  I  have  this  high  respon- 
sibility and  great  privilege. 


JOE  LOUIS— A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THK  HOUSI  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1972 
Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long-over- 
due tribute  to  Joe  Louis  will  take  idace 
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this  Saturday  night  In  Chicago  when  bt 
is  honored  as  "Athlete  of  the  Century." 

He  has  given  much  to  bis  country,  OJi 
outstanding  example  of  a  man,  wlioM 
simple,  genuine  code  of  honeaty  and 
decency  has  meant  so  much  to  so  many. 

The  following  story  from  the  Waih- 
ington  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News  ol 
September  20,  1972.  is  only  one  of  tba 
many  tributes  Joe  Loula  so  richly  de- 
serves: 

Tkivotb  to  Loins  Bicblt  Disssvid 
(By  WendeU  Smith) 
CmcAOo. — They're  brlnglag  Joe  Louis  Imma 
here  S*turd*y  night  to  hoxior  him  m  ttit 

"Athlete  ot  the  Century"  between  hjavee  of 
the  football  game  at  Soldier  Field  between 
Tenneesee  State  and  Alcom  A&M. 

It's  a  *<Tn>  geeture  and  one  of  which  the 
tonner  hearywelght  champion  Is  meet  de- 
serving. 

The  football  game  between  these  two  blaek 
college  teams  should  be  exciting.  But  the  re- 
turn of  Joe  Louis  to  the  aoene  of  his  most 
exciting  days  carries  even  more  slgnlflcancs. 
It  was  In  Chicago,  on  the  balmy  night  ot 
June  23,  1937,  that  Louis  won  the  heaTy- 
welght  champlonshtp  of  the  world  by  knock- 
ing out  James  J.  Braddock  at  Comiskey  Put 
In  seven  rounds. 

That  triumph  was  more  than  just  a  vic- 
tory In  the  ring.  It  opened  the  doors  toe 
black  athletes  In  practically  every  m«)or 
sport. 

Louis,  by  virtue  of  his  Innate  modeity 
and  excellent  deportment,  changed  the  at- 
tltude  of  millions  In  this  country  tovaitf 
the  black  athlete. 

Before  Joe  Louis  won  the  champlonih^ 
of  the  world  moet  black  athletes  were  re- 
stricted m  the  world  of  professional  sporti. 
■mey  did  play  college  football  and  ran  on 
track  teams  but  there  were  no  doors  opened 
to  them  tn  basebiUl  and  baeketball  and  oOm 
major  sports  areas. 

Then  Louis  came  along,  fighting  out  of  Xbt 
Oolden  Oloves  tournaments  as  a  youngster 
eventually  to  become  the  heavyweight 
champion. 

The  only  black  champion  before  him  had 
been  Jack  Johnson,  whose  flamboyant  con- 
duct had  created  a  banter  that  no  WaA 
fighter  was  able  to  overcome. 

Louis  was  handled  perfectly  on  the  way 
to  the  top  by  his  managera^  John  Boxborou^ 
and  Julian  Black. 

When  he  reached  the  pinnacle  the  banlwi 
began  to  fall  and  people  started  aakloff: 
•Why  arent  there  any  blacks  In  major  league 
baseball  and  football,  and  other  major  pro- 
fessional sports?" 

The  question  persisted,  of  course,  until  the 
Jackie  Robinson,  Kenny  Washlngtona  m* 
others  arrived  on  the  scene  and  were  i^ 
cepted. 

Some  were  accepted  ever  so  rrtnoUnoy 
at  first  (Robinson  In  baaeball)  but  since  tbe 
barriers  came  crashing  down  there  Is  hawDj 
an  area  In  sports  now  where  they  are  not 
received  warmly. 

Louis  changed  public  opinion  with  his  Bt* 
fisto  and  his  great  dignity.  He  made  Amert- 
r^nm.  proud  that  he  was  an  American  and  he 
paved  the  way  tor  those  who  were  to  follow 
him. 

He  was  chariUble  with  his  success,  giving 
money  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Belief  Fundi 
whUe  rUklng  his  valuable  crown  against  the 
beet  fighters  available. 

He  Joined  the  Army  and  entertained  tw- 
Icemen  of  World  War  n  all  over  the  w«W. 
Those  are  Just  some  of  the  reaswas  way 
Louts"  return  here  Saturday  night  Is  hlfW 
significant  and  worthwhile.  People  mut«  »• 
reminded  to  remonber  this  man. 
Time  has  a  tendency  to  blot  out  the  ooo- 
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u^atiooM  0*  thaw  wfce  did.  and  do.  human* 

5^onavoluntKTt>«^-  ^.  „^„ 

tad  Louia'  eontrthnrttone  *o  »»l»  oountey 

^e  haa  not  be«  easy  f or  him  in  r«wit 
-Jb  doe  to  flnaaoUi  adveralftlea  and  poor 

The  time  has  oome  to  salute  him. 


EXTENMONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONORES8IONAL  ACTION  FUND 
DEFENSE  STATBBCENT 


THE  CONSULATES  SHOUUJ  BE 
GUARDED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE 
PROTECTION  SERVICE 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  TBI  HOUSK  OF  BBPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
recently  sent  forth  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protection  Service  to  New  York 
aty  to  help  the  local  police  provide  se- 
curity for  the  opening  of  the  27th  session 
of  the  UU.  General  Assembly.  These  men 
were  assigned  in  recognition  of  the  brutal 
terrorism  which  is  rampant  in  the  world 
today  and  which  poses  a  threat  to  the 
operation  of  the  VJi.  ituil. 

But  while  the  assignment  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protection  ofBcers  is  only  tem- 
porary there  are  no  temporal  limitations 
on  the  mad  acts  of  murder  that  terrorists 
have  recently  perpetrated.  And  so  when 
the  Executive  Protection  Service  is  called 
back  from  New  York,  the  entire  burden 
of  guarding  not  only  the  U.N.  but  all  the 
foreign  missions  and  consulates — of 
which  there  are  over  200  in  New  York 
aty.  most  in  my  congressional  district — 
will  fall  again  on  the  New  Yortc  City 
Police  Force. 

New  York  City  Police  have  been  pro- 
tecting all  the  foreign  diplomatic  prop- 
erties in  the  city  at  a  cost  to  local  tax- 
payers in  excess  of  $2  million  annually. 
In  the  17th  police  precinct  where  the 
UN.  is  located,  over  10  percoit  of  the 
local  force  is  assigned  on  a  dally  basis 
to  guard  foreign  properties,  and  this  per- 
centage surely  Incresises  during  special 
UN.  functions.  In  the  19th  precinct  al- 
most 20  percent  of  the  force  guards  for- 
eign missions  and  consulates  dally. 

This  allocation  of  manpower  occia*  at 
a  time  when  our  police  force  is  already 
undermanned  and  at  a  time  when  street 
crime  is  a  growing  menace.  The  cost  to 
New  Yorkers  in  both  financial  and  social 
terms  Is  unfair. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  839, 
which  would  require  the  Executive  Pro- 
tection Service  to  protect  all  foreign  mis- 
sions and  consulates  thro\ighout  the 
country.  This  is  truly  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility; and  it  is  one  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  must  assume  Immediately 
given  the  wave  of  international  terror- 
ism. 

The  President,  by  assigning  40  mem- 
bers of  the  EPS  to  New  York,  has  recog- 
nized the  problem  on  a  temporary  basis. 
But  the  problem  is  permanent  suid  must 
be  countered  with  a  permanent  solution. 
The  passage  of  H.R.  839  legally  man- 
dating the  EPS  to  guard  foreign  dljilo- 
matlc  facilities  is  such  a  solution. 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wnpoanm 

m  THX  HOUSE  OP  BBPKBSKNTATIV«8 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1972 

Mr.  AHPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing Into  the  Rxcoan  today  the  fourth  and 
final  portion  of  the  Congressional  Action 
Fund  report  on  defense.  This  final  por- 
tion discusses  the  fiscal  invpUcations  of 
the  SALT  agreements,  the  cost  of  the  war. 
the  cost  of  a  volunteer  army,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  cost  overruns. 

I  recommend  this  study  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration. 

Part  IV  follows : 

Fiscal  Imtucattons  or  tkx  SALT 

AOaKKKXNTa 

The  direct  budgetary  Impact  at  the  SALT 
agreements  la  relatively  small;  they  oould 
however,  have  major  fiscal  consequences  de- 
pending upon  the  Interpretation  accorded 
to  the  treatlee,  and  to  what  they  reveal  re- 
garding the  nature  of  U.S. -Soviet  strategic 
relations  now  and  in  the  future. 

Administration  officials,  notably  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird,  have  stated  that  the  nego- 
tiations reeulted  In  agreement  because  the 
United  States  maintained  a  vigorous  stra- 
tegic we^wns  modernisation  program.  He 
argiMS  that  the  BAFEOUABD  program,  for 
example,  for  whl^  the  VS.  obUgated  more 
than  Sfi  biUlon  since  19«8.  was  inetrutnental 
In  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
limits  Its  own  antl-balllstlc  mlseUee,  as  well 
as  Its  offensive  weapons.  Such  considerations 
have  become  known  as  the  "bargaining  chip 
theorv."  Based  on  this  theory,  in  part,  and 
on  postulated  rectuiremeBts  to  develop 
hedges  against  Soviet  cheating  or  nidden 
abrogation  ol  the  treaties,  the  acJmlnlstra- 
tlon  advocates  vigorous  modernization  pro- 
grams In  almost  all  ai5)ects  of  strategic  weap- 
onry not  praclixled  by  the  existing  agree- 
ments themativea.  Such  programs,  it  is 
claimed,  wlU  help  ensure  the  sufBolency  of 
America's  strategic  forces,  and  provide  In- 
centives for  Soviet  agreement  to  more  com- 
prehensive forms  of  arms  limitation  during 
future  negotiations. 

Others  argue  precisely  the  oppoalte.  First, 
noting  that  despite  Its  modernisation  pro- 
grams the  United  States  exercised  restraint 
In  not  matching  the  Soviets  one-for-one  In 
new  miseUe  deployments  during  the  oouree 
of  the  negotiations,  these  obeervers  dispar- 
age the  value  of  "bargaining  chlpe."  Second, 
in  view  of  the  technological  superiority  usu- 
ally granted  to  the  United  States  (multiple 
warheads,  more  accurate  missiles,  quieter 
submarines,  etc.),  they  deny  the  require- 
ment for  accelerated  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  as  hedges.  It  Is  claimed  that 
the  agreements  signed  in  May  foretell  the 
poeslblllty  of  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  more  stable  strategic  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers,  baaed  on  the 
mutual  acceptance  of  nuclear  parity  and  of 
deterrence  through  the  maintenance  of  se- 
cure retaliatory  capabllltlea.  To  this  end, 
they  urge  the  retardation  of  weapons  devel- 
opment programs  as  to  not  destroy  the  new 
atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding  which 
had  appeared  to  emerge.  They  feel  that  the 
linkage  of  new  spendiiig  programs  with  the 
existing  treatlee  would  destroy  this  atmos- 
phere and  reduce  the  possibilities  for  follow- 
on  agreements. 

Specific  spending  Issues  related  to  these 
very  different  viewpoints  may  be  catalogued 
as  foUows: 

Safeguard  System. — ^The  treaty  on  antl- 
balllstlc    missiles    limits    each    signatory    to 
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two  oparattonal  sites  (each  with  no  men 
than  100  iMUMsben  and  spaolfiad  mdata). 
PrevloiMAy.  the  UB.  envtaloiMd  a  ia-«tM 
SafacuaMl  aystans.  The  ractwotion  anwimta 
to  mvlngB  of  awo  million  In  fiaoal  im  and. 
on  aver^tt.  91.4  hllllon  per  ymr  ovar  ttoe 
duration  of  the  1070's.  Monover.  should  the 
OB.  dacMe  not  to  deploy  an  AAM  alte  a* 
WaablDgton  (the  so-caUad  Natlooal  Can- 
mand  Aitthorlty  site),  for  which  no  funda 
have  been  allocated  as  yet.  even  though  It 
is  permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
additional  sarlnaa  on  the  ordar  of  aaoo  mll- 
lioo  per  y«ar  can  be  expected. 

AdHtUmai  reseorcA  and  deoeiopaMn*—- The 
Artmlntatratlon  baa  cequeated  that  ail«  mil* 
Uon  of   the   $660  million  reduction  in  tb* 
SAFKOUARO   request    this   year   be   reaUo- 
oated  for  new  or  accelerated  research  proj- 
ects. These  Items  are  described  ae  neoeaaary 
hedges  against  Soviet  cheating  or  sudden  ab- 
rogation oi  the  treaties.  According  to  a  re- 
cant article  in  the  WaaAtnpton  Pott  (June  SO. 
1072).  the  tuMlinc  breakdown  would  be:  tOO 
million  for  advanced  anti-balllsUc  mlsaile- 
reaearch  to  assure  the  survivability  of  Uin- 
uteman   mlaaUea;    $30    mUUon    for   reaaardi 
related  to  the  development  of  a  new  strategic 
weapon — the  submarine  launched  cruise  mim 
slle;  $ao  million  for  advanced  warhead  tech- 
nology;  SIO  mlUlon  for  military  oommunl- 
cations  and  research  on  surveillance  systema. 
Major  bargaining  chips — The  largest  pro- 
grams being  linked  to  the  SALT  accords  are 
those  developing  follow-on  systems  for  stra- 
tegic submarines  and  bombers.  In  fiscal  1972, 
the    proposed    strategic    submarine     (TBI- 
DENT)  was  funded  at  a  modest  SIM  mlUlon. 
as  part  of  a  program  designed  to  deploy  the 
first    new   submarines    in   the    early   IBSO's. 
This  year,  the  administration  has  requited 
more    than    tOOO    mlUlon   for   TRIDZMT.   as 
part  of  a  revised  program  designed  to  &Kp]oj 
the  first  new  submarines  in  1978.  This  sharp 
acceleration   la   justified,   primarily,   on  the 
baaU  of  the   bargaining  chip  theory  previ- 
ously  described.   Additionally,   $480   mUllon 
has  been  requested  for  fiscal  1073.  for  contin- 
ued development  of  the  B-1  strategic  bomber. 
While  this  Is  not  an  acceleration  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  last  year.  Secretary  Laird  h*" 
linked  continuation  of  the  program  at  high 
funding  levels  to  future  SALT  negotiations, 
pointing  toward  possible  mutual  limitation 
of  strategic  aircraft. 

Atr  Defejues — The  administration  has  out- 
lined an  ambitious  air  defense  moderniza- 
tion program  (includmg  new  Interceptor 
aircraft,  stirface-to-alr  missiles,  and  the  air- 
borne warning  and  control  systems)  to  be 
Implemented  during  the  balance  of  the  dec- 
ade. Some  have  argued  that  such  measorea 
are  not  consistent  with  the  SALT  accords, 
lliey  argue  that  since  the  U.S.  has  foieawom 
deploying  large-scale  population  defenms 
against  mlssUe  attacks  In  the  ABM  treaty. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  spend  bllltons  of 
dollars  to  defend  the  poptOation  tma  the 
much  leea  serious  threat  of  bomber  attack. 
Savings  resulting  fn^n  abandoning  the  atr 
defense  modernization  program  and  reduc- 
ing preaent  foroe  levtis  have  been  e«tHnat,ert 
at  $3J  billion  per  year  during  the  balance 
ot  the  decade. 


•Incremental  eoats  are  thorn  beyond  whaA 
would  have  been  required  to  finance  our 
military  forces  In  peacetime.  For  example. 
the  incremental  cost  of  the  air  war  Indudas 
combat  pay,  aircraft  losses  greater  than  the 
peacetime  accident  rate,  and  so  forth.  It 
does  not  mdude  the  ooat  at  procuring  the 
aircraft  (unless  the  squadrons  would  no* 
yiM.f  been  in  the  baseline  force  straetura), 
iMatc  aalarlm  (again,  imlfisn  the  battalions 
would  not  have  been  In  the  basrttoe  focoe 
■trueture),  other  peacetime  operating  ooatik 
etc 
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BoixAa  COST  or  thx  was  in  moxrtumjjn  asia 
TtM  wr  la  no  loDC«r  an  U«m  <tf  in»]or 
budgsury  oonaaquaivc*.  In  fUoal  1873.  the 
liifBr«nMnt«l  oo«t*  of  tba  war  la  unlikely  to 
,Tpani1  f5  blUlon,  or  roughly  0  paroant  of  totel 
DaCanae  X>ap«rtmapt  ezpeodlturaa.  At  Its 
p«Ak.  In  fiacal  IMS,  the  mx  raqulrad  naarly 
$aa  btllkxi,  mora  than  one-fourth  o*  th»t 
yMT'a  4rffP—  outUys.  Tha  tahla  balow  aum- 
n^rlwiia  tba  ooat  of  tha  wmr,  by  yaar. 

At  praaant.  roughly  half  of  VS.  Increman- 
tai  axpandlturaa  ara  uaad  for  mUttary  aUl  to 
South  Vietnam  and  aaaoclatad  statae.  The 
Vietnam  and  Laoa  aid  la  not  part  ct  tba 
rayular  military  aaalatance  program  (MAP) . 
but  funded  within  tba  regular  service  budg- 
et*. Additionally,  MAP  funda  for  Cambodia 
va  oonalderad  part  of  the  Incremental  war 
ezpenaaa.  Military  aaaUtance  will  probably 
account  for  cloae  to  93  blUloo  In  flacal  1878. 

The  balance  of  the  incremental  coat  of 
the  war  goea  for  expenaaa  aaaoclatad  with  tha 
air  war  and.  to  an  Increasingly  laaaw  extant, 
to  maintain  U.S.  ground  foroae  In  Southaaat 
Aala.  Aa  of  September  1.  1873.  there  wlU  ba 
soma  40.000  U.S.  troopa  In  Vietnam,  and  40- 
50.000  In  Thailand.  Moat  of  the  Utter,  of 
coiiraa.  are  Included  In  tha  ooat  of  tha  air 


COST  OF  THt  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
lOutltyi  in  billioni  a(  dolliri;  in  Aical  y*ars| 


In  coMttnt 

In  eurrwit         fixal  1973 

Mitn  dottin 


IncrtiMdUl  cost: 

1965 ,. 

19M 

1«7 

IW 
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T«tal.  1985-72.. 
1973 

Full  cost: 

19*5 

1911 

1917 

IW 

IMt 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Total,  1965-72. 
197J 


0.1 
5.8 

18.4 
2B.0 
21.5 

17. « 

11.5 

7.3 


0.1 

8.1 
24.6 
26.2 
27.0 
20.  t 
13.0 

7.7 


102.0 
S.8 


127.5 
SI 


.1 
S.S 

20.1 
26.5 
28.8 

23.1 

14.7 
9.3 


.1 
1.1 
25.7 
34.2 
35.5 
27.2 
16.5 
9.5 


121.4 
7.1 


158.0 
7.1 


1  Fliurti  fof  1965  throagh  1972  »re  officiil  D«f«nj«  Depart- 
manl  ntimitu.  Th«  1972  Blurt  do«J  not  indud*  the  luppl*- 
mantal  rKM«»t  (ollowini  th«  North  Vntninwja  off»nsjv«  in 
Aofil-  but  ttiij  iinount  should  not  b«  uinificant.  Th»  1973 
itatrts  irt  (OUfh  •stimitai.  Compirijonj  icro«  years  should 
UM  the  eonitant  dollar  fiiurej,  as  these  discount  the  enect  ot 
Inflation. 


DOUJUi   OOaX    OF    TK«    VOLUNTKKa    AUCT 

In  April  1870.  the  administration  an- 
nounced It  woiUd  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
draft  by  July  1.  1878.  tha  beginning  of  flacal 
year  1974.  In  oonfonnanoa  with  this  goal, 
special  military  payral»aB  have  been  propoaed 
and  enacted  by  Oongreaa.  In  fact,  the  Oon- 
greaa  accelerated  the  propoaed  pace  of  in- 
craaaaa,  so  as  to  provide  additional  Incen- 
tive* to  aid  attainment  of  the  enllatment  rate 
coDsUtant  wlAh  the  Prealdenfa  goal.  Draft 
calls  have  declined  oondderably  during  thU 
time;  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  man- 
power levels  In  tha  armed  forcea  have  also 
been  dropping  sharply,  as  a  result  of  the 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Aala. 

The  affect  of  the  payralse  program  has  been 
to  transform  a  cost  of  the  U.S.  military  estab- 
lishment long  hidden  from  view  into  an  ex- 
plicit addition  to  the  defense  budget;  addi- 
tionally, the  portion  of  American  society 
which  muat  bear  this  coat  has  been  trans- 
formed. Through  the  vehicle  of  the  draft, 
the  government  had  been  able  to  pay  young 
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men  far  leaa  than  prevailing  market  rataa  for 
their  services.  Thus,  a  spac^lc  aagment  of  so- 
ciety, malea  between  the  agea  of  18  and  38 
(and  primarily  thoae  from  lower  economic 
strata)  were  being  taxed  in  kind,  incremen- 
tally—for two  years  they  earned  lees  than 
they  would  have  been  able  to  earn  In  the 
civilian  sector. 

As  we  move  toward  the  ail-volunteer  armed 
force,  this  special  tax  Is  being  redistributed 
to  the  popiUstlon  at  large  (or  at  least  to  the 
distribution  generally  contributing  to  the 
government  revenues) .  In  order  to  obtain  vol- 
unteers, the  government  must  pay  prevail- 
ing market  rates.  The  coat  of  payralses  de- 
signed to  obtain  this  'comparability,"  and 
associated  programs  such  as  barracks  im- 
provoments  and  accelerated  recruiting.  Is  es- 
timated as  $1.9  billion  in  fiscal  1873,  and 
83.1  billion  in  fiscal  1973. 

Moreover,  It  Is  not  yet  clear  that  these  ex- 
penditures will  be  sufllclant  to  achieve  the 
President's  goal.  Military  spokesmen  have 
Indicated  that  enlistment  ratea,  particularly 
for  certain  types  of  units,  have  not  yet 
reached  levels  that  wo\Ud  be  sufficient  to 
meet  manpower  requlreatenta,  at  presently 
contemplated  force  level*.  Should  tliia  en- 
listment rata  continue,  daclslon-makers  wUl 
have  to  chooee  from  a  nvu&ber  of  altarnatlves 
that  would  be  available. 

(a)  Drop  the  objective  of  abolishing  the 
draft — aome  would  say.  a  most  unlikely 
option. 

(b)  Reduce  force  levels,  thereby  decreas- 
ing enlistment  requlrementa. 

(c)  Increase  military  pay  further  or  pro- 
vide additionail  funds  for  re-enllstmant 
bonuses,  differential  pay  for  certain  brancliss 
of  the  military,  etc. 

(d)  Reduce  intalllgence  and  physical 
standards  for  volunteers;  these  standards 
have  been  Increased  within  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

(e)  Amplify  the  role  of  women  in  the 
armed  forces,  thereby  Inoreaslng  the  potan- 
tial  base  from  which  voluntaers  may  come. 

(f)  Replace  some  positions  presently  oc- 
cupied by  uniformed  parsonnel  with  civil 
service  ratings. 

COST  ovxaaTTNS:  an  kxplanatxon 
No  aspect  of  military  spending  receives  as 
much  attantlon  in  the  public  media  as  the 
sometimes  spectacular  increases  in  the  ooat 
of  major  weapon  systams.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  now  reporta  regularly  on  this 
topic.  In  1971  It  reported  that  61  major  wea- 
pon systams  then  under  development  had 
already  experienced,  on  average,  an  increase 
of  36  percent  (834  bUllon)  in  their  expected 
total  cost,  from  the  cost  estimates  made  at 
the  time  preliminary  engineering  studies  had 
been  completed.  In  1972,  the  comparable  fig- 
ure for  77  major  systams  then  \mder  de- 
velopment was  19  percent  ($31  billion). 

Costa  Increase  for  a  number  of  reasons — 
inflation,  of  course,  being  an  obvious  ex- 
ample. It  Is  the  cost  growth  beyond  that 
whi<di  woxild  be  expectsd  due  to  Inflation, 
however,  so-called  "real  cost  growth",  that 
Is  moet  worrisome.  Reasons  for  these  real  in- 
creases Include : 

(a)  Quantity  changes — Altar&tlons  In  the 
number  of  unite  of  particular  weapons  which 
are  procured  tands  to  Increase  the  unit  cost 
of  each  systam.  Contracts  are  usually  based 
on  the  planned  procurement  of  a  certain 
number  of  weapons.  Penalty  clauses  are  In- 
voked when  this  number  Is  reduced. 

(b)  Technical  uncertainties — In  some 
cases  there  Is  simply  a  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  what  will  be  required  to  obtain  certain 
capabUltiee,  at  the  time  the  preliminary  cost 
estimates  are  made.  For  this  reason,  new  sys- 
tams incorporating  the  largest  tachnologlcal 
advances  usually  also  exhibit  the  largest 
cost  growth. 

(c)  Changes  to  operating  requirements  or 
delivery  schedules — Some  studies  have  Indi- 
cated that  changes  to  the  parameters  of  the 
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systam  being  davslopad  are  tha  graatast  4^. 
gle  causa  of  cost  growtb.  Thaae  ~1hihm. 
made  at  various  polnta  in  tha  dsvtfafswnt 

cycle,  are  generally  ssrvloa-illraatsd  uA  n- 
fleet  new  information  oonsemtng  oppoMt^ 
capabilities,  or  rethinking  of  opacsttoMi 
needs. 

(d)  Estimating  Procadviras  Blmply,  ptw. 
Bures  do  exist,  within  the  Individual  aanloai 
and  within  the  Dafenas  Ospartment  as  • 
whole,  to  minimize  the  expactad  cost  ot  an 
systems  at  the  time  they  are  first  being  pct^ 
poaed. 

While  measures  are  being  taken  to  reduos 
the  magnitude  of  the  cost  overrun  problam, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  problam 
will  persist  for  the  Indeflnita  future.  A  is> 
cent  aAND  Corpwatlon  report^  Indicated 
that  an  empirical  study  of  weapons  procure- 
ment in  the  1960'8  and  1960'8  suggests,  on 
average,  a  real  increase  of  40  percent  in  th* 
coat  of  new  weapons  from  the  original  eatl- 
mata  to  the  flnal  actual  price.  Baaed  on  fac- 
tors devel<^ed  In  this  study,  the  <  Brooklsgi 
Institution  has  projected  that  the  acquiit. 
tion  programs  described  by  AdminlstratiaD 
officials  for  the  period  flscal  1973-1978  art 
likely  to  lead  to  real  cost  growth  on  Qis 
c»rler  of  83&-3S  million.  These  coat  Incnaatt 
will  be  borne  In  the  defense  budgets  betwm 
flscaa  1974  and  1983.  but  peaik,  at  84-A  bO- 
lion  per  year,  during  the  fiscal  1977  to  1979 
period. 

soimcEs  or  ADomoNAL  iKroaMATioM  oir 

DEFENaCC    SPSNDINC    IBStTXS 

Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law,  301  Massachusetta  Avenue,  NE,  Wsab- 
ington,  D.  C.  30003,  Att.  Ron  Tammen.  (303- 
544-43S0). 

Centar  for  Defense  Information,  301  Massa- 
chusetta Avenue,  NE.  Washington,  DX;. 
30003,  Att.  David  Johnson,  Sally  Andersoa. 
(303-643-0400). 

CoaUlltlon  on  National  Priorities  and  Mili- 
tary PoUcy,  413  E.  Capitol  St.,  SE.  Washing- 
tc»i,  D.C.  30003,  Att.  Reuben  McCormadL 
(303-646-7000). 

Citizens'  Organization  for  a  SANE  World. 
318  Massachusetta  Avenue,  NE,  Washington, 
D.C.  30003,  Att.  Saindy  OottUeb,  Tom  Kld- 
dell.  (303-646-4868). 

Instituta  for  Policy  Studies,  1630  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW,  Washington.  VC, 
Att.  Richard  Bamet,  I«onard  Rodbeig. 
(302-334-8383). 

Friends'  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 345  Second  St.,  NE,  Washington,  D.C. 
30003,  Att.  Ed  Snyder,  Diana  Bird.  (303- 
647-4343). 

Federation  of  American  Scientists,  308  C 
St.,  NE,  Washington,  D.C.  30008.  Atty.  Jertmy 
Stone.  (302-646-3300) . 

Student  (Advisory)  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Sulta  503 — 1717  Massachu- 
setta Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  30036,  Att. 
Michael  Krepon.   (302-667-1874). 


THE  EAST  SIDE  STORY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  officials 
of  the  Nixon  administration  talking 
about  cutting  back  on  federally  aided  job 


'Robert  Perry  et  al  System  Acquisitltm 
Strategies  (Santa  Monica:  RAND,  R-733-PB/ 
ARPA.  1971). 

'Charles  Schultze,  et  al.  Setting  National 
Priorities:  The  1973  Budget.  (Washington: 
Brookings,  1972) ,  p.  80. 
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training  programs,  a  frank  aiq^raisal  of 
nich  operatlonB  is  in  order.  I  am  placixig 
in  the  RscoKD  excerpts  from  Jiist  such  an 
M>prateal  of  tbB  10  yean  during  ^ik^ 
the  Mobllizatiofn  for  Youth  has  worked  In 
Ugnhattan's  Lower  East  Side,  part  of 
i^tilch  is  In  my  congressional  dlrtrlct. 

Five  articles,  by  New  York  Post  report- 
er Robert  Garrett  reveal  the  problems 
and  disappointments  of  MFY.  They  also 
reveal  its  indisputable  success.  Here  is  a 
job  training  program  that  works.  MFY 
trains  over  1,000  youths  anniially,  and 
places  them  In  full-time  Jobs  with  almost 
all  the  workers  staying  on  In  their  em- 
ployment. For  the  Nixon  administration, 
which  has  placed  so  much  rhetorical 
stress  on  what  it  calls  "workfare,"  to  end 
programs  such  as  the  MFY  program 
would  be  cruel  and  tragic  irony.     

In  addition  to  my  belief  in  MPY.  I 
know  its  director,  Jack  Agueros;  he  is  a 
conscientious  and  energetic  administra- 
tor. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  and 
see  me  when  part  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
was  added  to  my  district  to  acquaint  me 
with  its  problems. 

I  have  walked  through  the  Lower  East 
Side  and  talked  to  the  people  there  mainy 
times.  It  is  hard  no  doubt  for  many  of 
my  colleagues  to  imagine  the  despcdr 
which  some  of  the  residents  of  this  area 
feel,  faced  with  a  Jobless  future.  MFY  can 
bring  to  many  of  these  people  not  only 
a  job  but  the  self-confidence  and  hope 
that  goes  with  it.  One  girl,  an  MFY  grad- 
uate, put  it  best  when  asked  in  one  of 
these  articles  what  she  thought  about 
MPY:  "I  got  a  Job,  and  so  did  lots  of 
other  people.  Now  I  am  a  person." 

Programs  like  this  must  not  be  ter- 
minated, and  I  am  sure  our  colleagues 
will  agree  after  reading  the  excerpts  from 
the  five  stories  entitled,  "East  Side  Story, 
Mobilization  for  Youth— 10  Years  Later," 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  in 
August.  They  follow : 

East  Sns  S'tost,  MoBnjZATXow  roa 

YOTTTH 10  TXASS  Latxs 

A  vicious  street  fight  a  few  blocks  away 
drew  crowds  of  onlookers,  taking  sides  and 
cheering — or  booing — as  each  forceful  blow 
was  landed. 

A  boy  of  about  16  struggled  for  nearly  an 
hour  to  break  through  a  barred  entrance  to 
a  dosed-for-Iunch  shop,  whUe  passersby 
walked  quickly  past  turning  their  heads  away 
or  muttering  "Never  a  cop  when  you  need 
one  .  .  ." 

A  young  boy  and  gtri,  nodding  In  a  narcotic 
hase,  occupied  the  door-stoop  of  a  run-down 
apartment  house. 

But  on  E.  4th  St.,  on  one  floor  of  an  aban- 
doned school  buUdlng,  a  doeen  girls  and  boys 
In  Mobilization  for  Youth's  industrial  sew- 
ing class  aat  tamporarlly  oblivious  to  the  dis- 
Mters  of  their  neighborhood,  three  Spanish - 
speaking  Instructors  scrutinizing  their  every 
stitch. 

WhUe  comprising  only  a  handful  of  the 
1000-plus  youngstars  trained  yearly  by  the 
Lover  East  Side  anti-poverty,  antl-daUn- 
quency  organization,  the  sewing  class  never- 
theless typlfles  the  style,  the  method,  of 
MFys  programs. 

Five  days  a  week,  the  16  to  31-year-olds 
punch  In  at  9  a.m.  on  an  ancient  time  clock 
mounted  on  a  fourth-floor  wall,  then  chatter 
h^plly  among  themselves  as  they  find  seats 
before  the  same  kind  of  sewing  machines 
found  In  many  Industrial  shops  throughout 
Manhattan's  garment  district.  Sometimes 
they  chatter  too  much,  ignoring  the  cloth 
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and  thread  around  them.  Tha  iiistructors 
stop  in,  and  with  a  few  sharp  worda  tbs 
yotmgstsra  are  again  at  work. 

A  casual  obaerver  might  liken  the  class  to 
tha  sweat  shops  prtraisnt  in  th«  gannsnt 
industry  before  unions  fought  for  and  won 
higher  wages  and  Improved  conditions  tor 
young  workers. 

But  the  comparison  would  be  8h(»t-llved 
If  he  saw  production  stop  80  minutes  for  a 
mlnl-lesson  In  arithmetic,  or  a  Friday  morn- 
ing gronp-coiinssUng  aaaslon,  or  if  be  no- 
ticed the  constant  attention  of  the  instruc- 
tors. 

Organized  in  198S  as  one  of  the  first 
training  faculties  of  the  federaUy-funded 
Mobilization,  the  industrial  sewing  claaaes 
have  trained  and  placed  In  Jobs  throughout 
the  city  hundreds  of  youngsters  over  the 
past  nine  years,  while  serving  as  an  experi- 
mental workshop  for  teaching  and  coun- 
seling prooadurea.  

The  studsnta  are  paid,  as  are  aU  MFT 
traOneea,  and  oftan  take  home  their  famlllea 
only  wagea.  In  many  cases,  the  weekly  $60 
oomparas  favorably  with  their  mothers'  wel- 
fare baneflta,  and  Is  used  for  clothes,  food 
and  aa  occasional  loe  cream  ocme  for  younger 
brothers  and  slsten.  Their  training  Is  opsn- 
ended,  lasting  usually  about  thrse  months, 
but  aomstlmes  cut  short  by  demonstrmted 
versatility  with  the  machines  after  two 
months,  or  occastonally  extending  to  six 
months  if  more  than  average  difficulty  Is  ez- 
parlenoed. 

Such  differences  sra  unimportant  to  Jo- 
aephliM  Fala(»e,  who  has  headed  the  sewing 
eUss  since  Ita  Inception.  "A  lot  ot  them  ara 
treated  like  children  by  their  famillas."  aha 
said  recently.  "They're  usuaUy  Jnst  Tsry 
afraid  of  the  world." 

"But  after  we've  proven  to  them  that  they 
can  learn,  they  get  a  diffarent  concept  of 
themselves,  and  tha  training  starts  going 
quickly." 

Tha  chUdren  of  one  of  New  York's  poorsst 
areas  hear  ot  MobUlsatton's  programs 
through  word  of  mouth,  for  the  most  part, 
and  consider  the  training  more  as  a  Job  in 
itself  than  a  way  to  higher  pay.  But  onoe 
Miss  Palsona  takes  tbam  In  hauid,  they  begin 
to  understand  tha  program's  purpoaaa. 

"We've  got  to  go  through  everything  thay 
might  come  across  outalde,"  she  says.  "Every- 
thing we  do  Is  a  learning  process."  Like  re- 
quiring the  youths  to  be  on  time  every  day, 
or  tailing  them  to  have  a  friend  phone  when 
they  are  sick.  If  they  ara  lata,  or  unaccspt- 
ably  abaent.  their  pay  Is  docked." 

•  •  •  •  • 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  Presldsnt.  Idaallstlo 
youth  throughout  the  country,  including 
Manhattan's  dismally  poor  Lower  Bast  Side, 
saw  In  the  President  a  ixape  that  the  prob- 
lems of  JuvenUe  delinquency  and  drug  abuse 
could  be  eliminated. 

On  May  31,  ten  years  ago.  Kennedy,  hla 
brother  Robert,  Mayor  Wagner  with  a  host 
of  other  dignitaries  at  his  sids.  announead 
the  beginning  ot  a  new  type  of  antl-delln- 
quency  program,  aimed  at  keeping  youngstars 
out  of  trouble  by  paying  them  to  Isam  trades. 
By  October,  1083.  MoblUsaUon  for  Youth 
opened  ita  doors  on  E.  3d  St.  and,  after  the 
ribbon  was  cut  and  tha  celebration  had 
ended,  settled  down  for  a  decade  of  trying  to 
end  crimes  committed  by  youngsters. 

Among  the  first  projects  undsrtaksn  by 
MFT  was  a  food  shop,  designed  to  train 
teenagers  in  the  techniques  of  smaU  btislnass. 
Serving  about  3606  customsrs  wsekly,  the 
shop  was  robbed  of  880  the  day  after  it 
opened.  It  has  slnoe  closed  complstly — the 
result  of  an  eqwrimsnt  that  produced  many 
experienced  yovmgsters,  but  had  no  oontTOl 
over  a  shrinking  number  of  available  Jobs  in 
the  city. 

Neighborhood  "service  centers"  wars  as- 
tablished,  too.  that  would  help  impoverished 
famUles  establish  contact  with  private  or 
city  agencies  against  whom  they  had  eom- 


plalnta.  Piseling  paint  In  haUways.  baflls- 
msnt  ov«r  tai  forms,  or  anger  about  gar- 
bage ooUsetlon  wwns  typical  of  the  joaMams. 
Tba  osgtsgs  stOl  opsrata,  but  are  no  toogsr 
a  part  of  MTY.  Tbsy  bseama  prfrata  oocpora- 
UoQs  four  years  ago,  employing  local  tmI« 
dente  who  had  "bssn  tltfough  ttas  mm"  al- 
ready. 

Other  Innovations  tncluded  a  narooOoB  In- 
formation center,  home  tutortng  programs, 
and  a  gas  station  controUed  by  Shah  but 
oparatsd  by  tba  youngstars.  AU  batn  passed 
into  obltTlon  as  unworkahla  tha  way  they 
ware  organised.  If  oondltions  ebaags,  or  If 
newly  designed  programs  aoioafeh  over  ths 
problems  of  the  past,  they  may  be  taaok. 
Otharwtaa,  according  to  ana  l^Y  oOketal. 
there  are  "about  16"  projects,  nsrsr  tasfore 
tasted,  that  ara  waiting  for  final  planning  or 
funding. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  mid- 1970,  a  new  director  raplaeed  Back. 
East  Barlem-bom  Jack  Agueros,  a  S7-y<ear- 
old  veteran  of  several  other  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams and  social  agencies,  entered  the  of- 
floe  with  a  $1  mlUlon  budget  and  108  staff 
mwnbara,  heading  an  organisation  that  was 
only  one-fourth  ita  original  alas,  but  now 
dedicated  primarily  to  research  and  dsrslop- 
ment. 

"If  you  Judge  us  now  in  relation  to  the 
entire  community  problem,"  says  Agusroa, 
"we're  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Thars  are  thou- 
sands of  kids  out  there  that  we  Just  don't 
reach.  B\tt  whsn  a  boy  or  girl  drops  out  of 
achool  at  ifl,  that  means  ths  Board  of  Ittu- 
cation  has  wasted  their  time  and  money  oo 
him.  We  try  to  pick  up  aome  of  them  from 
there." 

Which  Is  more  important,  though,  train- 
ing individual  youths  for  Jobs,  or  sstabltsh- 
Ing  methods  that  other  organlzatlona  can 
use? 

"It  hss  to  be  a  mixture,"  Agueroe  dalms 
"Vor  the  kids,  their  own  futuras  are  most 
Important,  and  we  have  to  look  after  that. 
Ws  analyze  the  ]ob  market  and  go  into 
training  where  we  can  get  big  employment." 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  various  training  pro- 
grama  for  youngsters,  handled  by  the  Kx- 
psrUnental  Manpower  Laboratory.  MFY's 
executive  department  u  testing  new  methods 
of  provUling  Jobs  for  tha  disadvantaged  "Im- 
medUtsly." 

"There  are  aome  fldda  where  no  long-raxtge 
training  Is  needed,"  Agueros  wTplalns  "We 
started  a  prlvata  company  called  Luzutfol,  a 
ooopacative.  It'a  a  simple  thing,  really;  they 
clean  offices.  It  stams  from  a  feasibility  study 
we  did  years  ago  on  ways  to  offer  Jobs  to 
local  groups  of  unemployed  men. 

"Although  the  company  is  operating  In 
the  black  now.  it's  stlU  subsidised  by  Moblll- 
isatlon,  and  will  be  for  a  little  longer.  The 
important  thing,  though.  Is  that  It  gave  Jobs 
to  SO  peofde  right  away,  with  only  a  little 
training." 

Another  trial  program  of  ecoiuMnic  assist- 
ance is  a  cooperative  coin -operated  laun- 
dry, "almost  at  the  break-even  point  now." 
said  Agueroe,  "and  about  to  become  ixide- 
pendent." 

For  the  future.  Agueros  and  his  staff  are 
studying  the  poaslbUlty  of  opening  a  chain 
of  "convenience"  stores  in  the  neighborhood 
which  would  train  youngsters  and  adulta 
alike  in  aellliig,  buying,  stocking  store  shelves 
and  other  related  Jobs. 

"That's  really  where  our  oonoentratlon  Is." 
Agueros  said.  "Most  of  tha  proldama  center 
on  people  not  having  enough  money.  But  we 
cant  ]u8t  give  it  to  them.  We  have  to  pro- 
vide )obs,  Jobs,  Jobs." 

Are  Jobs  available  for  every  MFY  gmduate. 
as  they  are  led  to  believe?  Al  Wlnfleld,  one 
of  tha  three  Job-dsvelc^ers  at  Mobillaatloa, 
t.v»iTik«  ao. 

"We  have  eetabllshed  such  a  backlog  ot 
employers,"  he  said,  "that  we  have  no  trouble 


fllUaa  our  ne«J»-  Even  ^  p«5pl«  <trtft  in  off 
the^5r««U  MUl  w»nt  ft  Job.  I  u»a»Uy  n»ve 
oae  ftv»U»t)le." 

Not  tb»t  MFT  la  fcQ  tmployment  omc«,  n« 
bMtans  to  ftdd.  "but  fcTter  we  pl»ce  a  tew 
Hdt  la  ft  compftny.  ftud  they  work  out.  worO 
Kou  around.  One  flrm  trils  another  flrm.  ana 
one  day  we  get  a  caU  Uiat  a  bank,  or  depart- 
ment ttore.  la  looking  for  young  trftlneea. 

t/  What  do  OoBzalee'  atudents  think  of  their 
inrtructor.  and  the  MFY  program  generaUy? 
Of  11  JeiwHjr  ahop  graduates  contacted,  only 
one  wae  unemployed  laat  month,  "becauoe 
of  my  famUy."  he  explained.  "I  can't  say 
anything  agalnat  MobUteation  at  all.  and  I 
learned  a  lot  In  the  Jewelry  ahop.  I  got  paid, 
more  than  anyone  elae  m  my  apartment. 
But  there  waa  nobody  else  to  look  aTter  my 
brothers."  Peter  haa  three  younger  brothers 
living  together  In  a  two-room  B.  Seventh  St. 
apartment  with  an  alcoholic  mother,  who 
"doean't  even  go  on  welfare." 



A  pretty  Dominican  girl.  Deloree,  who  stlU 
lives  with  her  family  on  Av.  B  near  Sixth  St.. 
agrees  that  MTY  has  something  the  puWlc 

school*  lack.  ,  *.    »« 

•Moetly,  Ifs  that  they  sptsaX  Spanlah.  In 
school,  everybody  thought  I  waa  dumb  be- 
cause I  couldnt  even  do  homework.  But  in 
the  ahop,  I  learned  whatever  I  had  to.  K  waa 
kind  of  eaay."  Deloree  haa  been  working  IB 
months  now.  and  oontrlbutee  to  the  ooat  of 
food  and  rent  at  hcane.  Her  fathw.  a  oon- 
structlon  worker  "when  they  hire  him,"  haa 
told  her  Ifa  "time  to  get  married."  But  ahe 
laughs,  answering  that  ahe  doeant  have  to. 
now  that  ahe  can  support  hereelf. 


I 

EXTENSIONS  O^  REMARKS 

believe  that  more  Juvenile  Crimea  are  caused 
by  youth*  from  outside  the  neighborhood. 
and  that  tower  East  Si4e  youngsters  are 
"definitely  leaa  reaponalble  for  the  known 
caaes  of  delinquency  here." 

Whatever  the  reaJ  reaaon  for  still  Increaa- 
Ing  delinquency,  it  seems  sure  that  U  Mobili- 
zation wasn't  there,  the  problems  would  be 
much  greater. 

•  •  •       .        • 

Indeed,  training  proframa  baaed  on 
MFY'a  reeulU  have  sprung  up  in  Boston. 
Chicago.  Loo  Angelee.  and  a  host  of  other 
American  citlee  troubled  by  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  impoverished  neighborhoods.  Some 
European  capitals  have  asked  to  be  Included 
on  MobUlzatlon's  mailing  lists,  and  the  Lower 
East  Side  sees  a  constant  parade  of  youth 
workers  from  as  far  away  as  Japan. 

• 
Even  on  the  South  Pacific's  remote  FIJI 
Islands.  MFY  has  had  a  direct  efTect.  The  di- 
rector of  program  operations,  Blmyrta  H\ill. 
recently  spent  12  months  there  advising 
YWCA  workers  on  MobUlzatlon's  methods. 
The  result:  a  training  program  In  office 
work,  household  help,  obUd  care,  cooking, 
and  guiding  tourlsta.  all  Jobs  requiring  hun- 
dreds of  workers  annual^. 

Much  like  youngsters  new  to  New  York's 
bustling  and  often  confusing  life,  villagers 
throughout  Fiji  were  coming  to  the  cltiea  In 
masa.  searching  for  opportunity  but  unable 
to  cope  with  a  metropolU.  The  MTY  meth- 
ods, as  directed  by  Mrs.  Hull,  soon  had  in- 
structors teaching  window-washing  arwl 
broom-^waeplng.  both  taaks  unknown  among 
villagers,  but  necessary  for  employment  as 
domestics. 
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ventlon  of  dropping  out."  mtber  Uvan  to 
foeus  exclusively  on  proTUBng  Job  training 
to  the  youths  once  they  b*T«  dropped  out. 

The  open  yiT"  **■<""■  proipftm  at  City  Uni< 
verslty  offers  these  Bt\)d*itf»  an  additional 
opportunity  to  continue  th^  formal  achool. 
ing — a  far  cry  from  merely  timtning  a  young- 
ster and  sending  him  to  a  Job  Interview.  The 
agency  is  exploring  the  feftslbiUty  of  using 
the  CV  poUey  by  inoorporattng  their  results 
directly   Into   tbe   school   tyvtem. 

Another  project  under  study  Is  to  provide 
training  in  New  York  labor  market  skUla 
to  recent  Hispanic  arrivals  prior  to  leaving 
their  points  of  origin.  ThB  goal,  according 
to  MFY  officials,  would  be  that  rather  than 
add  to  welfare  rolla  for  lack  of  a  "match- 
between  their  "native  skills"  and  the  clty^ 
Job  market,  a  Job  opportunity  could  be 
awaiting  for  the  trained  youni^ters  when 
they  arrive  in  the  city. 


SOVIET    CROP    FAILURE    AND    U£. 
GRAIN    DEAL 


Past  and  present  MFY  students  almoat 
uniformly  say.  when  aaked  why  they  Joined 
MoblU*atlon.  that  both  money  and  training 
motivated  them.  Although  aware  that  their 
training  Is  part  of  a  vast  exparlment  to  dis- 
cover what  types  of  instruction  can  effectively 
encourage  learning  and  help  them  land,  and 
hold.  Jobs,  they  appear  unconcerned  about 
MFT's  overall  purpoae. 

Not  only  in  the  Jewelry  ahop.  but  in  sew- 
ing clerical,  computer  punch-card  and  other 
fields  many  students  show  a  unique  under- 
standilng  of  the  MFT  experiment,  yet  Insist 
they  only  care  about  learning  and  earning. 
•Sure.  I  know"  It's  an  experiment,  la  a 
typical  statement.  "But  It  helps  me  make 
money,  so  I  dont  care." 

How  suoceosful,  though,  has  the  over-ftll 
antl-deUnquency,  anti-poverty  program 
been?  In  ptirely  statistical  terms.  It  Is  dtf- 
flcult  to  assess. 

In  early  1963,  almost  7.000  youths  between 
16  and  21.  the  very  ages  MFT  would  work 
with,  lived  in  the  Lower  Bast  Side.  Delin- 
quency had  been  Increasing  by  about  25  per 
cent  annually,  and  was  commonly  called  an 
•epidemic." 

Recent  figures  put  the  youth  population  at 
cloee  to  10.000.  and  the  Police  Dept.  says  de- 
linquency continues  to  be  a  growing  i)roblem 
In  the  area. 

Superficially,  thU  would  Indicate  that 
MFT  has  had  no  major  effect  on  the  delin- 
quency problem  in  the  neighborhood.  Tet 
Mobilisation  trains  over  1000  youths  annu- 
ally, placing  them  In  full-time  Joba.  Inveetl- 
gatlon  shows  that  the  vast  majtwlty  con- 
tinue to  earn  wages  In  their  field  of  MFY 
training  years  after  they  leave  the  program. 
Only  abotrt  20  per  cent  actually  quit  the 
field:  many  of  these.  It  Is  known,  rattum  to 
their  homes  In  the  Caribbean,  so  are  no 
longer  part  of  the  Lower  Bast  Side's  poverty 
or  delinquency  problem. 

Some  Mobilisation  workers  stispect  that 
youths  untouched  by  MFT's  programs  com- 
mit more  "per  capita"  crimes  than  previ- 
ously, possibly  due  to  higher  drug  prices 
brought  on  by  Increased  police  arrests  of  ma- 
jor pushers  over  the  past  10  years.  Others 


Closer  to  home,  MoblliEatlon  for  Youth 
has  been  granted  the  first  New  York  State 
certificate  as  a  non-profit  trade  school. 
While  such  licensing  will  not  alter  the  train- 
ing aspect  of  MFY.  It  will  undoubtedly 
open  new  paths  of  funding,  in  addition 
to  the  Labor  Dept's  grants  Private  trade 
schools,  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  State  Welfare  Dept  will  now  be  per- 
mitted to  support  particular  schooUng  pro- 
grams within  the  Mobilization  concepts. 
.  .  •  •  • 

Despite  the  apparent  success  of  MFY's 
various  programs,  the  ftgency  Is  not  about 
to  stand  still.  Community  representatives, 
professionals,  researchers  and  theoreticians 
from  city  universities  and  industry  pour 
suggestions  Into  Mobilization's  offices.  So 
many  ideas  are  presented  and  discussed  dxu:- 
Ing  weekly,  sometimes  daUy,  staff  meetings 
that  the  originator  Is  often   forgotten. 

Meet  suggestions,  of  course,  are  rejected 
either  because  they  would  coet  more  than 
the  budget  allows,  or  because  after  discus- 
sion unforeseen  major  problems  are  dis- 
covered. Thoee  Ideas  that  pass  this  Initial 
dlscvisBlon  are  submitted  to  the  Labor  Dept.'s 
Office  of  Research  and  Development  for  re- 
view and.  If  approved,  are  undertaken  within 
the  framework  of  some  16-20  projects  en- 
gaged In  at  any  given  time.  The  projects 
follow  guidelines  established  In  accordance 
with  MFY's  mandate  as  the  first  of  three 
nation-wide  Experimental  Manpower  Labora- 
tories, designated  by  the  Labor  Dept. 

One  recent  proposal  that  passed  the  test 
of  cloee  scrutiny  seema  simple  on  the  sur- 
face, but  required  careful  coordination  with 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  Manpower  Lab- 
oratory developed  an  •'alternate  high  school 
senior  year"  program  for  potential  drop-outs. 
The  students  would  attend  MFY  classes,  re- 
ceiving both  Job  training  and  High  school 
diploma  eq\Uvalency  training. 

The  youths  then  return  to  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  for  graduation  day  to  re- 
ceive a  standard  diploma,  but  now  have  the 
added  option  of  securing  a  Job  because  of 
their  MFY  training.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple, says  Fslfer.  Is  to  direct  "government 
manpower  programs  toward  the  viable  pre- 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  lottisiaka 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1972 

Mr.  RARICX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  k 
much  talk  during  these  preelection  iteys 
about  the  promise  to  American  agricul- 
ture from  the  United  Stfttea-Bovlet  grain 
deals.  ^      ^ 

U  the  Soviet  Union  Is  truly  looking  to 
the  U.S.  farmers  as  a  regular  source  of 
^ain  to  feed  her  people,  rather  than  to 
temporary  beM  the  Soviet  hierarchy  out 
of  a  food  shortage,  because  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  their  system,  bungling,  and 
act  of  God — ^then  the  worth  of  the« 
historic  sales  could  be  said  to  be  true, 
provided  the  Soviets  Improve  their  credit 
rating  by  paying  their  bills. 

An  Interesting  report  from  Moscow 
tells  us  that  the  much-lauded  $750 
million  grain  deal  with  the  United  States 
has  never  been  mentioned  in  the  Russian 
news  media.  The  report  also  suggests 
that  the  Soviets  are  desperate  to  obtain 
food  imports,  because  their  food  supplies 
are  critically  low  as  a  result  of  natui*. 
bad  management,  and  even  thievery. 
The  Communist  leaders  obviously  fear  a 
food  panic.  This  being  so.  it  aiHiears  that 
they  would  have  paid  full  price,  tochid- 
ing  gold,  on  what  will  probably  end  up 
being  a  one-shot  deal. 

I  am  inserting  a  related  newscllpptog 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point : 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  September  20, 

1972] 
Bad  Hasvxst  Thjixatxns  Soviki  Economt— 

Caor  Sabotagxd  bt  Natvxx.  BtrNOi-nM.  I»- 

XmCIKNCT 

(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 
•This   summer   has   been   capricious  and 

difficult."  ^ 

Moscow,  September  19.— For  mfllloiMW 
Russians,  from  Leonid  Brezhnev  to  a  Mi»- 
covlte  with  a  few  apple  trees  around  his  sab- 
urban  dacha,  thla  haa  been  a  lousy  n«m»- 
The  faU  harvest,  one  of  the  biggest  eTenttm 
the  year  for  the  Soviet  Onion,  has  been  poot 
The  consequences  of  Its  failures  will  be  fin 
all  year.  ^ 

It  Is  dllBctdt  for  Americans  to  Imagine  ibb 
sjgnlflcance  of  the  harvest  in  Soviet  IMa 
Judghig  by  the  press.  It  has  been  the  prhM" 
pal  preoccupation  of  the  nation's  leaders  wr 
some  time. 
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lbs  front  pages  ot  vlrtuaUy  aU  Soviet 
_-_mapet»  have  bean  filled  for  week*  with 
l^tftatlona  to  bring  In  a  good  crop.  Twf- 
!iion  repeaU  the  meaeage.  "Dont  loae  a 
ilagle  ataUc,  a  single  grain!  Pravda's  main 
hMdllne  urged  the  other  day. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  ordinary  ottlaenji  are 
rataa^i  Into  duty  to  help  with  the  harvast. 
TTiousanda  of  trucks  and  boxcaia  are  dlvartad 
tnm  their  normal  work  to  help  move  the 
crop  from  the  fields. 

•n»e  exhortatlona  are  aerlous.  So  U  the 
tttenaive  reporting  In  the  Bovlat  preaa  about 
mtotakes.  bad  management  and  even  thievery 
that  have  hindered  the  harvest.  But  the 
major  problem  thto  year  was  not  mlmoanage- 
ment  <»  Inefficient  workers.  Important  aa 
these  may  have  been.  This  year  nature  sabo- 
taged the  Soviet  harvest,  long  before  the 
reaping  and  threshing   began  a  few  weeks 

ago. 

The  ramifications  of  an  Inadequate  harvest 
are  vast.  They  begin  with  the  ^oomy  look  on 
the  face  of  a  Sat\jrday  gard«ner  In  a  vUlage 
near  Moscow  who  dug  up  hU  potato  patch 
last  weekend.  He  found  that  a  stingy  mother 
nature  had  given  him  a  small  harvest  of 
thrunkeiu  unappetizing  spuds. 

In  Moscow's  Central  Market,  where  farmers 
seU  the  produce  from  their  private  plots  of 
land,  prices  have  shot  up.  Cauliflower  that 
cost  about  90  cents  a  pound  (at  the  Inflated 
offlcial  exchange  rate)  a  year  ago  now  costs 
tlX.  The  price  of  apples  has  also  doubled. 
Lettuce  Is  rare  and  semng  at  winter  prices  of 
llJOapound. 

In  state  shops,  some  limits  have  been  im- 
posed on  the  quantity  of  potatoes  each  cus- 
tomer can  buy  at  one  time.  Lines  for  pota- 
toes— a  staple  In  the  starchy  Russian  diet — 
are  common,  and  the  potatoes  themselves  are 


The  situation  In  the  provinces  is  undoubt- 
edly worse,  because  Moecow  haa  the  highest 
prtonty  In  the  country  for  con«\imer  goods 
of  all  kinds.  For  example,  Moscow's  butcher 
shops  always  have  meat  to  sell,  but  the  state 
stores  In  some  small  towns  haven't  sold  fresh 
meat  for  five  years.  (Such  towns  get  their 
meat  from  fanners'  markets.  Private  plots 
produce  more  than  a  third  of  the  food  eaten 
in  the  Soviet  Union.) 

BaXAO    WASTE 

Officials  have  assured  the  public  several 
times  that  there  Is  no  cause  to  fear  a 
bread  shortage,  but  the  press  has  also  carried 
articles  criticizing  people  who  waste  bread. 

The  government  has  already  taken  steps 
to  assure  the  bread  supply  by  contracting  for 
vast  quantities  of  foreign  wheat,  mostly 
American  and  Canadian.  By  Western  esti- 
mate, the  Soviet  Union  wUl  spend  $1.6  bil- 
lion or  more  on  foreign  grain  purchases.  At 
this  level,  the  poor  harvest  becomes  an  Im- 
portant factor  for  the  entire  Soviet  economy. 

The  Soviet  Union  operates  on  a  five-year 
plan  whose  parts  are  all  interconnected.  The 
plan  for  this  year  foresaw  production  of 
about  190  mUllon  tons  of  grain.  Western  ex- 
perts here  predict  the  harvest  wUl  be  20 
to  30   million    tons   short    of   that    goal. 

Western  scholars  assume  that  the  five-year 
plan  does  not  allow  much  margin  for  error. 
When  a  crucial  factor  like  the  harvest  falls 
■o  far  below  expectattons.  adjustments 
throughout  the  economy  are  probably  In- 
evitable. 

Tbe  first  of  theee  may  come  In  the  hard 
currency  budget.  If  the  Soviets  do  spend 
more  than  $1.5  billion  for  grain  this  year,  far 
more  than  they  had  planned,  they  will  have 
to  cut  back  other  purchases  of  foreign  goods, 
or  perhaps  sell  off  some  of  their  vast  gold 
reserves. 

(The  Soviet  ruble  Is  a  "soft"  currency — It 
lint  traded  on  International  money  markets, 
and  Western  businessmen  wont  accept  It.) 

The  principal  product  the  Soviet  Union 
now  seeks  abroad  is  modem  technology.  So  a 
bad  harvest  can  hinder  the  modernization  of 
this  country's  enormous  but  uncompetitive 
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economy,  though  thla  inay  be  tbe  single  most 
important  goal  that  the  Sovlat  leedsra  have 
set  for  thsmaslyes. 

Bmbnev  and  his  coQmgae*  may  wan  feel 
that  thla  la  an  undesarrsd  trick  of  fate. 
Their  plan  waa  not  unraaaooable,  ftasamlng 
relatively  normal  waathet.  But  the  weattur 
here  has  l)een  wUdly  abnormal  since  last  Win- 
ter, and  It  has  frustrated  tbs  eountry'a 
farmers  In  almost  every  Imaginable  way. 

First  the  weather  was  dry  and  extremely 
cold.  The  winter  wheat  harvest  waa  xinsuc- 
cessful.  The  ground  waa  dry  whan  planted, 
and  got  drier  as  July  and  August  becaaas 
months  of  drought.  Then,  whan  the  harvest 
began,  heavy  rains  In  many  aectl<«s  ruined 
much  of  the  crop. 

LSAT    TSAS 

Even  relatively  carefree  crops,  ilka  apples, 
did  poorly  this  year.  One  Muscovite  reports 
that  bis  friend's  little  orchard  In  the  country 
"didn't  prodnce  a  single  apple,  not  one."  tWs 
same  man  explained  the  bad  weather  witti  a 
typical  piece  of  Russian  folk,  wtedon:  "It's 
a  leap  year — leap  years  are  always  bad." 

If  nature  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
poor  harvest.  It  was  not  alone.  The  Borlet 
press  has  provided  abundant,  vivid  examples 
of  agricultural  mismanagement  and  mal- 
feasance In  recent  weeks. 

The  reports  detail  cases  of  bad  mainte- 
nance of  machinery,  Inefficient  allocation  of 
resources,  lack  of  official  foresight  and  Imag- 
ination. "In  the  Sverdlvsk  administrative  dla- 
trlet,"  Pravda  reported.  "There  U  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes,  but  they  cant  be  harvested 
properlv — there  aren't  enough  aacka  to  hold 
them  "The  district  needs  three  million  sacks, 
birt  has  been  promised  only  900.000." 

In  another  r^xjrt,  Pravda  disclosed:  "In 
the  Ukraine,  pnin  elevators*  edacities  are 
smaller  than  the  amount  of  grain  harvested 
In  sc«ne  districts  .  .  .  Thousands  of  ralhrosd 
freight  cars  are  not  fit  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  grain  ..."  In  one  section  of  wheat- 
growing  KsEakhstan.  the  newspaper  "Rural 
Life"  reported,  "more  than  600  trucks  have 
not  been  repaired  on  local  farms.  The  local 
repair  shop  has  not  yet  fixed  TO  truck  engines 
sent  to  It  last  June  . . ." 

At  the  same  time,  motor  pools  In  big  citlee 
including  Moecow,  were  dieted  to  a  frac- 
tion of  theU  ncMnial  slae.  and  thousands  of 
trucks  were  shipped  by  ran  to  help  with  the 
harvest— especlaUy  In  that  same  area  of  Ka- 
Eakhstan. 

One  of  the  biggest  scandals  of  the  harvest 
season  was  reported  by  Komoeomc^akaya 
Pravda.  whose  cMrespondent  In  Kssskhstan 
saw  dozens  of  new.  11.5-ton  trucks  parked 
on  a  road  and  decided  to  find  out  why  they 
were  not  In  use. 
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gbtsbmr.  Moscow  taxi  dzlvaca  wlU  teU  jon. 
squandersd  Soviet  ftOA  on  Canadian  wheat. 
Perhaps  Khrushchev's  sueoaaaors  doiat  want 
to  be  remembered  sbnllatly.  iTbatevar  ttte 
reason,  the  Borlet  news  xasdla  have  nevsr 
reported  ths  fTSO  mUhon  grain  deal  with  the 
XTnlted  Btatas.  or  Moscow's  other  grain  ptir- 
chaaes. 


THE  PRKSnJENCY :  THEPOWBt  AND 
THE  QLCHRY— AND  THE  MISERY 


BPAJLI    PASTS 

The  trucks,  he  learned,  had  been  shipped 
from  the  factory  that  made  thMn  on  flat 
cars.  They  arrived  to  cheers  from  the  local 
population,  and  m«i  got  into  them  to  drive 
them  off  the  train.  The  first  one  would  not 
start.  Neither  would  the  second,  third, 
fourth — or  any  erf  them;  apparently,  there 
were  more  than  60  trucks,  and  important 
parts  had  been  stolen  from  every  one.  the 
p^per  reported,  althouf^  the  shipment  was 
supposed  to  be  guarded  the  entire  way. 

A  local  oAdal  told  the  Journalist  that  the 
trucks  could  not  be  repaired,  because  the 
stolen  parts  were  simply  not  available  In  that 
part  of  the  country. 

The  press  haa  also  reported  special  Incen- 
tives for  famvers  and  local  tra>idlng  officials 
to  get  more  potatoes  Into  tbe  state  ware- 
houses this  year.  Farmers  are  being  offered 
5  per  cent  higher  prices  for  all  potatoes  they 
deliver  above  plan,  and  purchasing  agents 
are  being  tempted  to  find  more  potatoes  to 
buy  with  bonuses  of  a  fuU  month's  salary  or 
more. 

One  subject  that  the  press  has  not  men- 
tioned Is  the  Soviet  government's  extensive 
purchases   of   foreign    grain.   Nlklta   Khru- 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  SpMkcr.  the  American 
Republic  Ifl  DOW  in  tte  middle  of  a  preel- 
dentlal  campaign.  It  will  net  really  eid- 
mlnate  until  noon.  January  M.  1973, 
InavKuration  Day  when,  on  tbe  at^n  of 
tbe  V£.  Ci4>itol.  the  fuU  mlsta*  and 
xna^ty  of  our  Bepitfdie'B  enecutive. 
lagWatlve  and  judicial  power  atawnhlaa. 
along  with  thousands  of  IndlyMual  dtt- 
aena.  to  witness  tbe  begtamlns  oi  anothfer 
presidential  term. 

This  quadrennial  eenmcnj  la  prebebly 
tha  moet  solemn  and  moving  of  any 
scheduled  event  Id  our  national  Ufe. 
There  is  either  a  peaceful  and  ordoiy 
transition  of  power.  If  a  new  adBtlqMra- 
tioB  i£  succeeding  an  old  one.  or  it  te  a 
continuation,  by  mandate  «f  tfae  Ameri- 
can people,  of  the  prevloua  4  yeaxa.  Re* 
gardless  of  who  places  his  hand  osx  the 
Bible,  and  ratees  the  other,  to  take  the 
oath  of  ofBoe.  in  doing  so  he  is  canTlac 
on.  unbroken,  a  custom  ami  goea  httjok 
almost  200  years.  He  is  spttitiial  and 
lineal  descendant  of  the  men  cbowen 
over  the  years  to  cany  the  burdens  of 
the  Amerioan  Presidency :  tbe  poarer.  and 
tfae  glory — and  the  misery. 

Tbe  American  Presidency  la  totally  im- 
like  any  other  chief  ezecotive  ^Bee  any- 
where In  tbe  world.  We  AmerteaoB, 
whether  we  realize  It  ornot  at  tbuee,  axe 
tboroughly  political  In  natmr  and  make- 
up; by  that  I  mean  we  tend  to  pay  more 
attention  to  and  wiecalate  vpon  our  poli- 
tical institutlona  to  a  degree  not  found 
elsewhere.  And,  of  oouzae,  this  begins 
ulth  the  President. 

We  crucify  them:  we  deify  tbem.  We 
poke  fun  at  them;  and.  in  more  sober 
moments,  we  realize  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  power  aiul  authority  that  we  have 
vested  in  them.  Not  a  man  has  ever  ea- 
caped  this;  none  ever  will.  Examples  of 
these  things  fin  the  history  books  and 
columns  of  tbe  dally  papers,  but  some  in 
particular  come  to  mind  ai^  are  worth 
mentioning  here. 

When  we  wish  to  abuse  our  Presidents, 
we  do  so  with  all  tbe  savagery  of  a 
trapped  and  wounded  tiger.  Dining  the 
campaign  of  1828.  Gen.  Andrew  Jaekaon 
and  his  wife  had  been  the  subject  of 
charges  that  the;  were  living  in  adultery, 
which  they  were  not.  Rachel  Jackson 
died  during  the  campaign,  of  a  Iffoken 
heart,  it  was  said,  and  Jackson  himself 
never  ceased  grieving.  On  bis  way  to 
Washington  early  in  1829.  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  particularly  vicious  encounter 
at  one  of  his  stops  by  an  Individual  de- 
scribed as  "a  bulking  boy  from  a  keel- 
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boat."  The  conversation  went  like  thla — 
It  ia  from  a  contemporary  account: 
■'Oenanl  Jaekaon,  I  ru***?" 
Th«  a«n«na  bow«d  MMnt. 
"Why.  tb«T  told  DM  you  wm  dcftd." 
"Nol  ProTUlenca  h«a  hJth«rto  pr»Mrv*d  my 
lit:" 

•And  ta  youi  wife  allTW,  too?" 
Tb«  Oenenl.  iipafwitty  much  hurt,  sig- 
nified th«  contrary,  upon  which  the  courier 
concluded  hie  h»r»ngue,  by  Mylnc, 

"Aye,  I  thought  It  w»a  the  one  or  the  t'wther 
of  ye." 

And  we  delly  them.  Probably  the  most 
magnificent  example  of  this  ia  the  strik- 
ing Brumldi  fresco  in  the  canopy  of  the 
dome  <rf  the  Capitol  Buildln*.  entlUed 
"  Apotheosis  of  Washington."  To  be  sure. 
George  Washington  deserves  every  honor 
and  tiibote  the  country  can  beetow  upon 
him;  o<  all  the  tribute*,  however.  I  have 
always  felt  this  awe-in«piring  painting 
was  best. 

The  figures  are  15  feet  high,  but  from 
180-feet  below,  on  the  floor  of  the  Ro- 
tvmda,  they  appear  llf  e-slie.  Washtogton 
is  in  the  center;  on  hla  right  Is  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty;  on  hto  left  a  figure  rep- 
resenting Victory  and  Fame.  Surround- 
ing him  are  13  maidens,  for  the  Thirteen 
Ortctnal  BUtes.  with  a  banner  with  the 
motto  "E  Plurtbus  Dtoum."  ax  allegorle^ 
grouplnga  border  Oie  figures.  Brtow 
Washington  is  War.  with  Freedom  as  the 
central  figure.  Clockwise,  the  next  group 
is  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  Minerva:  Ma- 
rine, with  Neptune:  Commerce,  with 
Mercury;  Mechanics,  with  Vulcan;  and 
Agriculture,  with  Cerea. 

We  poke  fun  at  the  olBce;  Ambrose 
Blerce  called  the  Preaidency  "Tte 
greased  pig  In  the  field  game  of  Amer- 
ican pontics."  then  tumed  his  scalpel  on 
the  term  of  President  itself: 

A  temponry  chief,  elected  by  the  leaders 
of  a  party  at  poUUcal  baodtta.  tar  tba  pur- 
poae  of  dividing  the  spoOa  awnngrt  them, 
■nte  leading  flgnra  In  a  aaan  groop  a^  man 
of  whonH-and  of  whom  ooaly — It  la  poatttvaly 
known  that  inunanaa  numben  of  thetr  ooon- 
trymen  did  not  want  any  of  them  for  Pnal- 
dent. 

And  there  are  sober  moments  of  real- 
isation what  the  oAoe  truly  Is.  Don  Mar- 
quis spdled  It  out  In  a  few  lines,  and  also 
drew  the  sharp  distinction  between  the 
American  President,  and  a  dictator: 

There  Is  bound  to  ba  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble  running  any  country  If  you  are  pree- 
Ident  the  trouble  happena  to  you  but  If  you 
are  a  tyrant  you  oan  arrange  things  so  that 
moet  of  the  trouble  happens  to  other  people. 

Oouvemeur  Morris,  at  the  Coostitu- 
tlonal  Convention,  commenting  on  the 
ofOce  of  Presldnit.  said: 

Our  country  la  an  ertenalve  one.  We  must 
either  then  renounce  the  bleeslnga  of  the 
Union,  or  provide  an  Executive  with  suffi- 
cient vigor  to  pervade  every  part  of  It. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  Presidents 
themselves  have  had  to  say  about  the 
ofBee.  How  about  the  Power  of  the  Pres- 
idency? 

Orover  Cleveland: 

sir.  It  Is  a  acdemn  thing  to  be  President  of 
the  T7nlted  SUtaa. 

William  McKlnley: 

What  an  Impraaalve  thing  It  la  to  assume 
tiamandous  raBponaibQttlaal 
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Theodore  Roosevelt : 

A  Praaldant  haa  a  great  (fiance:  hla  poal- 
tion  la  almost  that  of  a  king  and  a  prime 
niiT'»»«-^r  rolled  mto  one;  onoe  he  has  left 
rffHi^  he  cannot  do  very  much;  and  he  la  a 
fool  If  he  faOa  to  reallae  it  all  and  to  be  pro- 
foundly thankful  for  having  had  the  great 
ehax>ce. 

Woodrow  Wilson : 

I  cannot  cbooee  as  an  individual  what  I 
shall  do;  I  must  chooee  always  aa  a  President, 
ready  to  guard  at  every  turn  and  In  every 
way  poaalble,  the  success  of  what  I  have  to 
do  for  the  pe<H>Ie.  .  .  .  TIib  President  la  a 
superior  kind  of  slave,  and  mtiat  content 
himself  with  the  reflection  .that  the  kind  is 
superior.  { 

Calvin  CooUdge : 

The  President  gets  the  best  advice  he  can 
And.  uses  the  best  Judgment  at  hla  command, 
and  leaves  the  event  tn  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence. 

John  P.  Kennedy : 

There's  such  a  dlfferenoe  between  those 
who  advise  or  speak,  or  legislate,  and  be- 
tween the  man  who  must  make — select  from 
the  varloua  alternatives  proposed  and  say 
that  thla  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  ...  If  you  take  the  wrong  course,  and 
on  occasion  I  have,  the  President  bears  the 
buitlan.  responalbUlty.  quite  rlghUy.  The  ad- 
vlaera  may  move  on  to  new  advice. 

And  what  have  they  had  to  say  about 
the  glory  of  the  Presidency? 

George  Washington : 

So  strongly  had  the  cltlsens  of  this  place 
Imbibed  an  idea  of  the  impropriety  of  my 
accepting  invitations  to  dinner  that  I  have 
not  received  one  from  any  famUy  (though 
they  are  remarkable  for  hoapltaUty.  and 
thnngh  I  have  received  every  civility  and  at- 
tention possible  from  them)  since  I  came 
to  the  city  except  dining  with  the  OovemM 
on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  so  that,  if  thla 
should  be  adduced  as  an  article  of  impeach- 
ment there  can  be  at  least  one  good  reascm 
adduced  for  my  not  dining  out :  to  wit,  never 
having  been  asked  to  do  so. 


John  Adams 

If  I  could  have  my  wish 


.the 


.    tiere  should  never 

be  a  show  or  a  feast  made  for  the  President 
while  I  hold  the  office.         1 

James  K.Polk:  ' 

In  truth,  though  I  occupy  a  very  high  posi- 
tion. I  am  the  hardest  working  man  in  thla 
country. 

Chester  A.  Arthur : 

I  believe  that  I  am  permitted  to  dine 
with  Cabinet  officers.  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Vice  President,  and  Mr. 
George  Bancroft.  (Bancroft  was  an  elderly 
historian,  who  had  been  Polk's  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. ) 

William  Howard  Taft: 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  a  President  la  to 
increase  the  gate  receipts  of  expositions  and 
fairs  and  bring  tourists  into  the  town. 

Ill  be  damned  tf  I  am  not  getting  tired  of 
thla.  It  seems  to  be  the  profession  of  a  Presi- 
dent simply  to  hear  other  people  talk. 

Warren  G.  Harding : 

In  thla  Job  I  am  not  worried  about  my 
enemies.  I  can  take  care  of  them.  It  Is  my 
friends  who  are  giving  n»  trouble. 


Herbert  Hoover : 

Many  years  ago  I  concluded  that  a  few 
hair  shirts  were  part  of  the  mental  wardrobe 
of  every  man.  The  President  differs  only  from 
other  men  In  that  he  has  a  more  extensive 
wardrobe. 
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There  are  some  valuable  prlTllegea  attached 
to  being  Prealdent — among  them  the  duty 
and  right  to  terminate  all  tntervtews.  con- 
ferences, social  parties  and  reaeptions.  Theiv- 
fore,  he  can  go  to  bed  whenever  ha  likes. 

And  the  misery  of  the  Presidency? 
John  Qulncy  Adams : 
The  four  most  miserable  Tears  of  my  lua 
were  my  four  years  In  the  Presidency. 

Andrew  Jackson : 

I  can  with  truth  say  mine  is  a  sltiiatlon 
of  dignified  slavery. 

James  Qarfleld: 

My  God.  What  la  there  In  this  place  that 
a  man  should  evw  want  to  get  In  It? 

William  Howard  Taft: 
One  trouble  Is  no  sooner  over  In  this  office 
than  another  arises. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

Presidential  plana  for  future  engagement* 
are,  I  find  to  my  sorrow,  more  susceptible  to 
change  than  the  plans  of  any  private  cltlaea. 

Harry  S.  Truman; 

There  is  no  exaltation  in  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States— sorrow  is  the 
proper  w<»d. 

Their  comments  on  the  personal  at- 
tacks levied  ag^mst  them — as  every 
Presidoit,  and  indeed  every  public  ofllce- 
holder  has  at  one  time  or  another — show 
a  stoic  Euxreptance  of  ttie  slings  and 
arrow:  i 

George  Washington: 

I  sufiered  every  attack  that  was  made  upon 
my  Executive  conduct  ...  to  pass  unnoticed 
while  I  remained  in  public  office,  well  know- 
ing that  tf  the  general  tenor  of  it  would  xmM 
stand  the  test  of  investlgwtlon,  a  newspaper 
vindication  would  be  of  little  avaU. 

John  Qulncy  Adams: 

I  can  never  be  sxire  of  writing  a  line  that 
will  noC  some  day  be  published  by  friend 
or  foe.  Nor  can  I  write  a  sentence  suaoeptilila 
of  an  odloxis  misconstruction  but  it  wlQ  be 
seized  upon  and  bandied  about  like  a  watch- 
word for  hatred  and  derision.  This  condition 
of  things  gives  style  the  cramp. 

Harry  S.  Truman: 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
course,  cannot  spend  his  time  replying  to 
personal  attacks  and  inalnuatlooa.  If  he  did. 
his  time  would  be  fully  occupied  with  noth- 
ing else. 

John  F.  Kennedy: 

I  know  that  when  things  don't  so  well, 
they  like  to  blame  the  President,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  things  Presidents  are  paid  for. 

And  some  of  them  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  they  were  more  than 
glad  to  leave  the  job: 

John  Adams:  i 

I  feril  my  Moulders  relieved  from  a  burden. 

James  Buchanan: 

When  I  parted  from  Preaideoit  Lincoln,  on 
Introducing  him  to  the  Executive  Mansion, 
according  to  custom.  I  said  to  him:  "H  you 
are  as  happy,  my  dear  sir,  on  entering  this 
house  aa  I  am  In  leaving  it  and  returning 
home,  you  are  the  happiest  man  in  the 
country." 

Rutherford  Hayes; 

It  Is  no  doubt  well  to  leave  the  high  place 
now.  Those  who  are  in  such  a  place  cannot 
escape  the  important  Influence  on  haWt, 
disposition  and  character.  In  that  envied 
I>oeltlon  of  honor  and  distinction  they  aie 
deferred  to,  flattered  and  supported  under  aD 
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gljemnstanaes,  whather  right  or  wrong,  by 
iHnwd  and  designing  man  and  women  who 
mnound  them.  Human  nature  cannot  stand 
this  too  long. 

William  Howard  Taft: 
I  am  glad  to  be  going — thla  la  tba  lonsll- 
wt  place  In  the  world. 

Orover  Cleveland: 

You  cannot  Imagine  the  relief  which  haa 
y.T"»  to  me  with  the  termination  of  my  of- 
adal  term.  There  is  a  good  deal  yet  which 
geems  to  result  from  the  Presidency  and 
the  kindness  of  people  In  a  social  way  which 
keeps  me  In  remembrance  of  Washington  lUe, 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  fast  taking  the  place 
which  I  desire  to  reach — the  place  of  a  re- 
■peetable  private  cltlflen. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  office  can 
only  be  felt  and  appreciated  and  ac- 
curately commented  upon  by  the  men 
our  Republic  has  at  various  times  choeoi 
to  fill  It.  Ttis  above  comments  are  but  a 
random  selection  frcan  their  extensive 
writings,  and,  after  all,  the  Presidents 
should  speak  for  themselves. 

I  sometimes  think,  however,  that  per- 
haps the  meaning  of  the  office  was  best 
summed  up  300  years  before  we  were 
even  a  Nation.  In  his  "Henry  V,"  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  has  Henry  muse,  alone, 
on  the  night  before  the  Battle  of  Agln- 
court,  upon  the  burdens  he,  Henry,  bears. 
True,  the  speech  is  written  for  a  King, 
but  I  believe  Henry's  monolog,  one  of 
the  most  masterful  auid  dramatic  in  all 
igngiish  literature,  portray  for  ail  time 
what  surely  must  be  and  always  will  be, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  lot  of  the  Amer- 
ican President: 

Upon  the  king! — let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children. 

and 
Our  sins  lay  on  the  king?  We  must  bear  all. 

0  hard  condition,  twln-bom  with  greatness. 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool. 

Whose  aenae  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own 
wringing ! 

What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect 

That  private  men  enjoy  I  . . . 

Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beg- 
gar's knee. 

Command  the  health  of  It?  No.  thou  proud 
dream. 

That  playst  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose: 

1  sm  a  king  that  find  thee;  and  I  know 
Tls  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball. 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  Impwlal. 
Tbe  Intertlasued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farced  title .  running  tore  the  king, 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats   upon   the   high   shore   of   thla 

world, — 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice  gorgeous  ceremony, 
!*ot  all  these,  laid  In  bed  majestlcal. 
Can  Bleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave  .  .  . 
The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace. 
Enjoy  it;   but  In  gross   brain  little  wots 
What  wat<A  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the 

peace 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks;  "Is  my 
huaband  aliva  ox  dead?" 

CammiBilst  North  Vlatoam  is  sadls- 
tlcaOy  practtdnc  st^ixltual  and  UMutal 
genocide  aa  over  1,767  Amczleaa  prls- 
ooars  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANirY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
a«ks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


STANLEY  J.  PEEEBE.  MULTI- 
MILLION  SALESMAN 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF  OJOO 

IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  BKPBBSKNT ATI  V  US 

WedTiesday,  September  20,  1972 

Mr.  MINBHAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Parma,  Ohio,  and  nofthioii  Ohio's  most 
distinguished  citizou  is  a  remarkable 
gentleman  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend. 
Stanley  J  Preebe. 

This  immensely  likeable  man  haa  a 
story  Horatio  Alger  might  envy.  His  out- 
standing career  proves  that  with  brains, 
grit,  integrity  and  hard  work  a  man  can 
still  reach  for  the  stars  in  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours — and  touch  them. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  his 
statement  that  his  parents  taught  their 
family  that  one  can  achieve  hla  objectives 
by  being  Industrious.  Stan  Preebe  cer- 
tainly heeded  their  advice. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Cleve- 
land Press  of  September  15,  1972,  has 
paid  well-earned  tribute  to  this  splendid 
citizen,  and  I  would  like  to  share  the 
article  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 

MlTLTIMn.l.IOW    SALSaMAlf 

Poverty,  hardship  and  frustration  dogged 
the  youth  et  Stanley  J.  Preebe.  oldest  of  five 
children  of  Polish  immigrant  parenU.  Com- 
pulsively, he  developed  an  affinity  for  hard 
work  that  has  become  his  dominant  char- 
acteristic. 

Bom  at  Forman  Ave.  and  Broadway,  ha 
sold  The  Press  and  the  Plain  Dealer  in  hU 
teens  at  three  Southeast  IntersactlOBa.  Be 
employed  three  other  youths,  and  had  the 
attributes  of  a  crack  salesnoan. 

Orphaned  at  17.  he  graduated  from  South 
High  School.  He  attended  Cleveland  Collage 
and  Penn  College  at  night,  majoring  In  mar- 
keting, and  worked  days  as  a  laborw  in  a 
foundry,  a  steel  mlU,  and  in  oonstruetlon. 

Today,  he  la  president  of  S.  J.  Preebe  A 
Associates  at  3540  Ridge  Bid.,  Brooklyn,  and 
vice  president  of  Wahl  BafracttMry  Products 
Co.  of  Fremont  In  charge  of  national  sales. 
He  is  strictly  on  a  commission  baala,  and  his 
sales  are  multlmllllon  dollars  annually.  On 
Jan.  1,  he  will  have  charge  of  salsa  through- 
out tba  North  America  continent.  HS  alao 
wUI  move  to  larger  quartan. 

Wahl  Refractory  makes  refractories  for 
all  types  of  industrial  fumacss.  Preebe  has 
been  In  Industrial  salaa  stooa  1948,  after 
serving  three  yean  aa  a  staff  sergeant  In 
reconnaissance  with  the  Army  Tank  Corps. 
He  also  served  a  year  In  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps. 

In  1946,  Preebe  marriad  Unula  Blegackl. 
She  has  been  secretary  to  the  principal  of 
Schaaf  Junior  High  School  In  Parma  for  the 
past  15  yean.  After  elg^t  yean  In  aalaa 
for  Kaiser  Refractories  and  four  yean  aa  dis- 
trict manager  Preebe  faslgnad  to  aatablUb 
hla  firm  in  1060.  He  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  In  1S66. 

Preebe  tripled  national  sales  In  six  yeaxa. 
In  1964.  he  had  been  given,  a  flve-yaar  oou- 
tract.  He  doubled  his  aales,  and  waa  glvan  a 
10-year  contract  in  1968.  Again,  ha  doubled 
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hla    aalaa.    and    received    azwthar    10-yaar 
contract. 

"My  parents  mat  in  Cleveland,  and  war* 
ghettolaed  by  language,  ouataiaa  and  gnrap. 
They  worked  iMird.  and  dlad  young,  but  thay 
taught  ua  thac  one  can  achieve  hla  objaettvea 
by  being  indintnoua."  PraalM  aatd. 

Id  196«.  Piaaba  raoalvad  tba  Top  Bat  Award 
of  the  Sales  it  Marlnet.ing  Xaaeuttvaa  of 
Cleveland  for  distinguished  mdusttlal  aaOtag. 
A  formar  atar  aoftball  pltcbar  ta  Claai  A  and 
at  Pt.  RUey  and  Oamp  Polk.  Feaalia  OBder- 
went  major  heart  suiyMry  in  lees  by  Dr.  John 
J.  KraUk  at  MBrymoimt  Hoqtttal. 

'"noa  bad  a  treaandmia  Inflnanna  on  ou," 
Preebe  said.  "I  developad  m<»8  anthualaam 
for  Ufa  and  the  Impulae  to  do  good  for  people 
My  ambition  la  to  satabUah  a  ■oholawblp  at 
South  High  School  fbr  needy  students.  Th* 
class  and  staff  paid  for  my  elotbes.  prom  and 
oommmoamant  In  1987.  and  I  want  to  i>a- 
elprocata  by  helping  othan." 

Praeba,  68.  robust,  gregarious  anA  aar> 
toEiaUf  elegant,  has  found  summer  amploy- 
mant  for  50  hi^  school  and  collage  atudanta 
in  recent  yean. 

He  is  a  charter  mambar  of  the  ntst  VMday 
Club,  a  member  of  tha  City  Clnb,  OlavalaDd 
CouncU  of  the  Knlghta  ot  OoInmtMM,  tbm 
Holy  Name  Society,  and  the  Cltlaena  VlDaiuM 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Parma  School 
Board.  He  is  a  golf  and  bowling  buff  and  an 
avid  reader  of  history.  The  Preebes  Itvea  at 
10304  Baawlok,  Dr.,  Parma  Helgbta. 


SUPPORT     FOR     ASIAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK  FUNDS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAuroBMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W&lnesday.  September  20,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  want  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  a  U-S. 
contribution  of  $100  million  to  the  con- 
solidated special  funds  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  This  Bank  Is  an  in- 
creasingly effective  development  lending 
Institution,  with  sound  financial  man- 
agement. It  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  the  private  caplkal 
markets  ot  the  world.  I  therefore  regard 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  actl(m 
in  denying  any  funds  at  an  for  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  the  Asian  Bank 
as  shockingly  shortsighted. 

And  I  regard  the  committee  report's 
explanation  of  Us  action  as  both  inad- 
equate and  misleading.  The  repeat  CQa- 
allows  any  funding  on.  the  gnxmda  that 
there  was  no  muItUaterally  negotlafead 
agreement  to  contribute  to  the  Aalaa 
Bank's  special  funds — althtmgh  the  com- 
mittee did  not  hesitate  to  disallow  funds 
for  the  Inter-American  Bank  where 
there  was  just  such  a  multUatera&y 
agreed  formula.  But  the  lasue  in  the 
Aaian  Bank's  case  is  not  whether  we  are 
legally  obligated  or  not.  It  is  whether  we 
shMiid  in  the  ejcercise  of  our  free  judg- 
ment. ioi&  In  contributing  to  aoCt  loan 
funds  for  use  in  Asia  imder  reqionaihle 
administration  by  the  Aaian  Bank.  I  ooa- 
tend  we  should. 

I  find  the  committee  report  mlalead- 
Ing  because  it  never  mentiona  that  more 
tbaa  10  other  contributors  are  already 
making  roughly  $200  mllUiXi  avidlBhla 
for  £a>ecial  f  unds— ao  that  even  the  full 
$100  million  appropriation  requaat  oould 
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not  Ttpnaeai  more  tnan  a  one-third  U.S. 
8h»re.  Nor  does  It  mention  that  these 
other  countries  ha-ve  put  up  their  money 
while  we  have  merely  talked  about  our 
contribution  tor  a  full  5  years. 

Mr    Speaker,   the  committee   report 
speaks  of  eongreeslonal  control  of  X33. 
contrtbutlonB  to  International  finanfaal 
Instttutlons,  but  evidently  it  means  com- 
mittee elimination  of  such  contributions. 
It  speaks  of  deta-mlnlng  amounts,  but 
evidently   the   amount    the   committee 
typically  has  In  mind  Is  aero.  I  do  not 
brieve  our  IntereetB  In  Asia  are  served 
by  such  a  heavyhanded  approach.  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  what  the  Congress 
Itself  had  In  mind  when  It  authorlaed 
this  mvatUateral  program  last  P«)riiary. 
Certainly   Southeast  Asia   Is  one   area 
where  a  multilateral  rather  than  a  bl- 
latena  United  States  presence  would  be 
desirable.  I  urge  that  we  restore  the  $100 
million  that  the  committee  has  disal- 
lowed, and  thereby  help  to  restore  some 
of  the  faith  of  the  nations  of  Asia  that 
we  share  their  hopes  for  a  peaceful,  bet- 
ter future. 


I 
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falling  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  By  stick- 
ing our  heads  in  the  sand  we  will  not  only 
fail  to  eventually  solve  the  mass  trans- 
portatitm  problem,  but  will  destmy  an 
example  of  enlightened  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
attempt  to  break  faith  with  those  who 
have  footed  the  bill  for  a  modem  na- 
tional  highway   transportation  system. 


THE   HIGHWAY   TRUST   FUND— AB- 
DICATION OP  RESPOKSIBILITY 

HON.  LOlSrC.  WYHIAN 

or  Kcw  HAMPsxias 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  dls«)polnted  by  the  decision  of 
the  other  body  to  permit  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  be  tapped  for  nonhighway 
related  expenditures. 

The  highway  tnist  fund  was  estob- 
llshed  In  1956  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
to  modernize  the  Nation's  secondary  road 
network.  The  financing  of  this  tremen- 
dous operation  has  been  through  a  user 
tax  on  gasoline  and  other  automobile- 
related  products  deposited  In  the  trust 
fund  until  expended  for  the  purposes  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  without  parallel.  Not  one  cent  of 
general  revenue  funds  has  been  required 
for  this  extremely  expensive  undertak- 
ing. 

Jkm,  It  appears,  this  very  saiccess  is  to 
be  reason  for  destroying  a  program  that 
has  afllclently  and  equitably  delivered  a 
necessary  government  service.  Rather 
than  come  to  grips  with  the  complex 
problem  of  financing  a  mass  transporta- 
tion system,  we  are  being  asked  to  sim- 
ply dip  Into  the  other  fellows  pocket  for 
the  necessary  funds.  We  are  not  being 
asked,  as  In  the  case  of  the  airport  de- 
velopment  fund,  to  emtilate  a  prorwi 
method  ofrevenue  raising,  nor  are  we  be- 
inr  asked  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  expanding  both  these  funds— and 
their  supporting  user  taxes — Into  a  gen- 
eral transportation  trust  fund.  No,  we 
are  simply  being  asked  to  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul. 

Store  Importantly,  we  are  being  asked 
to  Ignore  our  responsibilities  as  legisla- 
tors. Because  the  problem  of  financing 
an  adeqiuate  mass  transportation  system 
to  dlfBcult  of  solution  is  no  reason  for 


OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    ICASSACM'CaTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1972 
Mr.  BOIiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  increase  oil  Import 
quotas  is  a  cheering  sign  for  New 
England.  Long  the  principal  victim  of 
this  quota  system.  New  aigland  must  dig 
deeper  and  deeper  into  its  financial  re- 
sources each  year  to  heat  its  homes  and 
fuel  Its  Industries.  The  modest  increase 
President  Nixon  has  just  ordained — 9,500 
barrels  dally  until  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
ftilly  4,500  of  these  against  the  1973 
quotas — may  not  be  enough  to  ward  off 
another  oil  shortage  this  winter.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Speaker,  this  increase  will  not 
lower  the  almost  extortionate  oil  prices 
now  exacted  from  New  Englanders. 

The  oil  import  quotas,  barring  all  but 
a  trickle  of  inexpensive  foreign  oil  from 
entering  the  United  States,  has  given  the 
domestic  oil  indiistry  what  is  kindred  to 
absolute  dominion  over  the  New  England 
marketplfiwe,  investing  that  Industry  with 
the  power  to  raise  prices  or  diminish  sup- 
plies at  whim. 

President  Nixon's  quota  increase  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  major  re- 
visions in  the  quota  systems — a  doubling, 
at  the  very  least — and  for  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  the  quota  system  Itself. 

Here  are  two  editorials,  one  from  the 
Springfield,  Mass,  Union,  the  other  from 
the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant — that  dls- 
ciiss  New  England's  plight: 

[From  the  SprlngfleM.  Ma«8.,  Union, 
Sept.  IS.   1972) 
Not  a  SoLimoN 


The  temporary  relaxing  of  heating  oil 
import  quotas  which  Preeldent  NUon  an- 
nounced Monday  mAy  help  ease  a  shortage, 
but  it  won't  bring  the  Northeast's  hlghest- 
In-the-natlon  fuel  prlce«  down.  At  least  an 
administration  spokesman  declined  to  fore- 
cast any  price  drop. 

Similar  moves  have  been  made  In  other 
years  to  help  this  region  All  Its  special  need 
for  fuel  oU  In  the  winter.  This  year  the  na- 
tion's existing  Import  q;uota  of  45,000  bar- 
rels could  go  to  83.000  If  importers  request 
that  much  In  excess  allocations.  In  addition, 
the  basic  annual  allowance  for  imports 
would  be  raised  by  5.000  barrels  a  day. 

As  for  the  temporary  increase,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  excess  allocations 
requested  by  importers  would  be  deducted 
from  their  1973  allocations,  which  are  yet 
to  be  set.  Thus,  how  much  more  heating  oil 
flows  Into  New  England  this  winter  will 
depend  largely  on  how  the  importers  feel 
about  having  It  taken  out  of  their  1973 
allocations. 
To   help   the   Northeast   the   fuel   Import 
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quota  system  ought  to  be  scrapped.  The  ad- 
ministration has  toyed  wltSi  Cbst  IdM.  but 
never  followed  through,  Itwtatottlty  In  tbs 
Middle  Bast,  the  source  of  moat  foreign  oU, 
raised  a  question  of  this  nation's  "security," 
according  to  both  the  Jobnaon  and  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations. And  the  domestic  suppllen 
have  held  thetr  grip  on  the  X3S.  market. 

Not  untU  the  Import  quota  system  Is 
dropped  wlU  the  problems  of  high  fuel  oU 
prices  and  the  anniial  throat  of  shortages 
be  solved  for  the  Northeast.  Relaxing  th« 
quotas  temporarUy  is  a  delaying  action,  not 
a  solution. 

[Prom  the  Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant, 
Sept.  19.  19721 
Easino  thk  On.  Quota 
WhUe  Its  Immediate  eSeet  la  likely  to  be 
small,  the  President's  proclamation  Increas- 
ing by  a  third  the  annual  quota  of  forelgB 
oU  that  can  be  Imported  Into  the  United 
States   Is   cause   for   real  aattsfaetlon,   pai> 
tlcularly  In  New  England  which  has  been 
the  chief  victim  of  the  ofl   quota  syitem. 
Since   the   entire   annual   Increase   will  be 
telescoped  into  the  last  three  months  oi  the 
calendar  year,  the  order  could  mean  that  as 
much  as  86  percent  more  6heap  foreign  oU 
than  bad  been  scheduled,  wlU  be  brou^t 
Into  East  Coast  ports  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Particularly  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  the 
quota  on  No.  2  heating  oU,  which  Is  New 
England's  standard  home  heating  fuel,  hu 
been  more  than  doubled.  WhUe  It  wlU  take 
some  time  to  get  more  foreign  oil  Into  tta 
domestic  market,  the  order's  effect  on  New 
England's  winter  oil  supply — and  Its  price- 
should  be  noticeable. 

The  Increase  In  the  quota  of  petroleum 
products  that  hits  New  England,  New  ToA 
and  New  Jersey  hardest  Is  useful.  But  the 
indefensible   quota  system  remains.   Undsr 
the  basic  system,  to  which  presumably  ths 
quota  will  return  after  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  Importation  of  foreign  oil  Into  the  East 
Coast  Is  arbitrarily  limited  to  12.2  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  production  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  In  effect  sets  the  price  of 
oU  In  the  east  at  the  price  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. WhUe  both  the  price  of  foreign  oil 
In  the  world  market  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting It   have   Increased  substantially  in 
recent  months,  foreign  oil  can  still  be  laid 
down  In  Boston  or  New  Tork  for  substan- 
tially less  than   the  price   of   domestic  oU 
of  the  same  quality.  The  difference  between 
the  two  costs  Is  a  windfall  for  the  lmport«. 
Last  winter,  after  13  year*  of  futUe  effort  to 
get   the    quota    system    abolished,   the  New 
England  states  Joined  In  a  legal  attack  on 
the   constitutionality   of   the   system.  Tlisy 
contended  that  the  quota  system  violates 
the    constitutional    requirement    that    "»U 
duties.  Imports  and  exclsee  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States".  The  Buprems 
Court  has  y«t  to  rule  In  the  case,  although 
at  least  superficially  the  differential  treat- 
ment of  East  and  West  Coast  oU  Imports  by 
the  quota  system  would  aeem  clear. 

Figures  are  tricky.  But  the  extra  coet  of  the 
basic  oil  quota  to  New  England  has  been  Mt 
at  $175  mUUon  a  year.  A  two-year  old  study 
of  the  Industry  made  for  a  cabinet  commit- 
tee named  to  review  the  quotas  set  the  cost 
to  the  whole  nation  In  the  13  years  it  has 
been  In  force  at  t6  billion.  That  committee, 
incidentally,  recommended  abolition  of  quo- 
tas, with  their  replacement  by  traditional 
tariffs  If  the  protection  of  the  domestic  otl 
Industry  were  deemed  necessary  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  which  many  authorities  dis- 
pute. The  recommendation  has  been  ignored. 
The  easing  of  the  quota  system  shoofd  re- 
lieve the  northeastern  states  of  the  P^*"" 
nlal  threat  of  a  winter  oil  ahortage.  It  could 
even  produce  some  price  relief.  But  the  real 
end  that  ought  to  be  sought  Is  the  aboUtlon 
of  a  system  that  discrlmlnatee  heavUy  against 
one  section  of  the  country,  the  northeast, 
as  against  most  of  the  reet  of  the  sUtea. 
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BIAOOI  ATTACKS  AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTTONPLAN 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  nw  TOBK 
nr  THE  HOUSK  OF  MEPRESENTA'ilVBB 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tiDgtdshed  collea«ue,  the  gentleman  from 
Mew  York,  Representative  Mixio  Biagci, 
bas  been  in  the  for^ront  of  the  fight  for 
equal  rights  and  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. His  efforts  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  police  officers  and  servieemfln  have 
won  him  national  acclaim.  More  recently 
his  light  for  prc«>er  care  and  treatment 
at  the  mentally  retarded  has  resulted 
in  numerous  proposals  to  improve  the 
c<Hidltions  In  State  mental  institutions 
and  In  a  landmark  case  against  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  that  is  currently  belnc  taled  in 
State  court. 

In  the  last  several  months,  he  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  attack  cm  the  af- 
firmative actlcai  plan  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  This  program  has  lead  to  a 
deterioration  in  the  civil  service  system 
which  in  the  past  made  merit  and  ability 
the  sole  criterion  of  advanc«nent. 

WhUe  the  objective  of  creating  greater 
opportunity  for  minority  groups  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  governmental  policy.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  relaxing  the  standards 
of  excellence  and  merit  that  have  made 
the  civil  service  system  in  this  country 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  envied 
in  the  world. 

Congressman  Biaggi  sets  forth  quite 
succinctly  his  arguments  against  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's affirmative  acticm  plan  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  taken  from  this  month's 
Jewish  Teachers  Association  Newsletter. 
I  commend  our  colleague's  views  and 
hope  we  may  all  benefit  from  them: 

Equal  Opportunttt  THaotrcH  Mxarr 
(By  Congressman  Mabxo  Buoci) 

Tlie  establishment  of  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  the  ellnvlnatlon  of  discrimination 
have  always  been  the  cardinal  goals  oi  the 
Jewish  community.  As  an  Italo-Amarlcan 
from  a  poor  but  proud  family  and  a  member 
of  a  minority  group  as  well,  I  too  have  ex- 
perienced the  evils  of  dlscrtminatory  acta. 
Bttt.  despite  It  aU.  this  country  with  its  basic 
creed  ot  tolerance  and  equality  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  become — first  a  poetal  em- 
ployee, then  a  police  ottoer.  and  then  en- 
abled me  to  attend  New  Tork  Law  Schocrt  and 
floally  rise  to  the  position  of  a  United  States 
Ooagreeaman. 

"This  opportunity  to  compete  on  an  eqiial 
basis  according  to  my  ability  and  my  ability 
alone  Is  the  very  heart  of  an  issue  wbich 
now  threatens  to  destroy,  not  only  our  edu- 
cational Institutions,  but  the  very  fabric  of 
American  life  and  justice  as  we  have  come 
to  expect  It  to  be.  That  opportunity  alio  in- 
stilled In  me  long  ago  the  resolution  that  at 
all  costs  the  attitude  of  equal  opportunity 
within  a  merit  system  muat  be  pceaerved  in 
this  country. 

In  1046.  educattov  from  all  over  the  United 
States  gathered  together  In  Chicago  to  face 
what  was  then  already  a  30-year-old  prob- 
lem^— the  quota  system — discrimination  In 
college  admissions. 

In  those  days  such  discrimination  was 
twraed  "evir— that  it  vloUted  the  credoa 
which  educators  held  moet  sacred  and  that 
ethnic  quota  systems,  the  device  which 
limited  the  entrance  of  minority  group  stu- 
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denta  into  coUa«ss,  was  ooanter  to  all  ttaey 
believed. 

All  a<  us  In  tboee  days  were  awai*  o(  tucb 
quota  ■yatema.  But  becatise  they  were  con- 
sidered "unethloi"  to  say  ooCbtos  of  being 
"unAmericaa",  they  w«e  vlgotouOr  oppoeed. 
Howwrer,  duitng  tb»  past  2S  yean  slnoe 
that  maetliig  in  Ohica«o,  a  straage  pbmom- 
enon  has  been  oootizrlng.  Now  we  flad  that 
the  very  ethnic  qttofta  system  you  and  I 
fought  then  has  become  an  accepted  pcfllcy 
of  government,  not  Mily  In  otdlege  adOUs- 
sions — but  In  employment  as  well. 

Out  of  HXWb  Oflloe  of  CItU  Rtfl^ts  have 
oome  directlTes  urging  "exoeae  bmI"  in  the 
implementation  ot  Afflrmatlve  Action  Pro- 
grams, which  have  usfortrmately  resulted  in 
a  kind  ot  reverse  dlaorlmiziatlon  and  the  ee- 
tabUsbment  of  }ob  quotas  in  our  s<!booU, 
coUegee  and  unlversttlee  throughout  the 
country. 

Affirmative  action  programs  were  ortglnaUy 
Intended  to  bring  aboot  equal  opportunity 
for  aU  Americana.  It  was.  according  to  Ohan- 
oeller  Klbbee  of  the  City  Untvetstty  of  New 
Tork,  an  effort  to  overcome  de  flaoto  dis- 
crimination In  employment  against  women 
and  minorities  where  those  condttiona  existed. 
But  this  did  not  mean  that  the  new  polley 
or  its  implementation  required  preferential 
treatment  in  recruitment,  hiring  or  promo- 
tion on  the  basis  of  any  criteria  other  than 
merit. 

Now  It  appears  that  the  affirmative  action 
concept  has  been  completely  distorted  to  the 
point  where  It  constttutee  preferential  treat- 
ment to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  totally  dis- 
criminatory. It  discriminates  against  one 
minority  group  in  favor  of  another.  It  pits 
one  ethnic  group  against  another  and  has 
become  of  serious  concern,  not  only  to  the 
Jewish  community  wtilcb  seems  most  slg- 
niflcantly  affected,  but  to  aU  wlio  have  al- 
ways held  to  the  belief  that  dlserlmlnation  In 
any  guise  must  be  fought  where  and  when- 
ever it  appears  and  who  believe  firmly  in 
the  nMrit  system. 

■The  principle  of  an  ethnic  quota  system 
which  has  now  beccxne  a  fait  aocompUe 
throughout  the  country,  whether  it  be  in 
student  admissions  or  in  the  hiring  of  fac- 
ulty members,  is  one  which  has  long  been 
held  as  abaotutely  oovinter  to  our  American 
way  of  life.  But,  most  slgnlfloantly — It  serves 
to  foeter  not  only  farther  dtscrimlnatioB — 
but  a  deep  seated  antagonism  between  the 
ethnic  groups. 

Today,  the  specter  of  anti-Semitism  has 
raised  Its  ugly  head  again  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  find  a  wide  gulf  yawning  between 
mlnortty  groups — aU  of  \rtu>m  baalcally  da- 
sire  the  same  things  out  of  Itfe — a  fair  and 
equal  chance  for  education,  and  equal  op- 
portxinlty  for  employment  aeoordlng  to 
abUtty. 

In  our  schools.  coUegee  and  unlTeraltles 
f  uUy  qiuOllled  teachers  arc  being  replaeed  by 
those  leas  qualified  la  order  to  brlBg  more 
minority  group  members  In  to  the  faculty. 
In  some  Instances,  we  bare  even  wltneeesd 
totaUy  unqnallflad  applicants  placed  In  high 
edtica«toaal  poeitlons  merely  becanae  they 
were  ntenshwm  of  a  partleuiac  ethnto  gtowp. 
Often  qnaUfled  applicants  are  denied  even 
so  much  as  an  Interview,  and  recent  hirlag 
practices  and  statistics  strongly  Indicate  that 
the  affirmative  action  policy  has  hMHed  been 
carried  to  the  extreme. 

Tou,  who  are  teachers  and  live  wtth  thla 
problem  daily  understand  its  ramlAcatUms. 
■me  Intimidation  with  which  some  of  you 
have  been  threatened  is  a  new  element  we 
are  witneaslng.  atnd  It  grows  out  of  the  dti- 
affectlon  and  hoetUity  that  la  growing  be- 
cause ol  the  Implementation  of  what  can 
only  be  viewed  as  undemocratic  and  Inflam- 
nuitory  prooeaaee.  Aa  a  TTnited  States  Con- 
greeaman,  or  in  whatever  public  position  I 
may  be.  my  strength  wlU  be  pitted  against 
such  intimidation,  against  quota  systems 
against  discrimination  no  matter  what  form 
it  takes  and  no  matter  where  it  i4>pe«rs. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENCEL 


or  lowa 
HI  THX  HOT»K  OF  RB'REBBrrA'nVEB,^ 

WedneBdav.  September  29.  1972 


Mr.  SCHWENaSL.  Mr.  SipeakK.  on 
Aucust  31,  Dr.  WiOftrd  Boyd,  piertdflnt 
of  the  UnlTwsitr  at  lowm,  amf  aa  ad* 
dbress  to  his  faculty. 

Dr.  Boyd's  remarics  reflect  on  ttieetel- 
leogea  many  of  oar  great  uulrentMe  are 
f afcing.  They  also  demonstrate  th*  freai 
leadKsbip  through  dlfBcult  tiaoas  which 
Dr.  Boyd  is  providing.  Ha  Is  A  diatin- 
gubdaed  educator.  He  makes  the  hard 
deolsloas  in  a  reahstio  way.  H*  tiaa  sat 
his  prioritiee. 

His  example  is  one  many  educators 
canfcdlow: 

Air  ADiMxas  to  ItBK  Faooltt 
(By  PraakUnt  WUlavd  L.  Boyd) 
Tbe  70s  have  brou^it  to  Amarlaan  higher 
ednoatlon  decreaaing  growth  of  financial 
support  coupled  wMh  aooeteraSlag  damanrt 
for  Dftore  varied  and  expanded  edneatlonai 
programs  and  services.  No  amount  of  1meg>- 
Inatlon  and  efficiency  can  reooneUe  tMa 
contradiction.  Oboloee  wlU  have  to  be  made. 
In  '~*>-*^  theee  chdcee,  we  muat  rwi>elfi 
that  which  is  sound  In  our  present  programe. 
We  muat  not  blindly  rtrnpooA  to  the  slogaaa 
of  the  moment.  Nevertbeleea,  we  muat  ac- 
tively seek  new  and  better  laays  within  the 
limit  of  our  financial  means.  Searching  la 
the  eeeenee  of  the  University, 

Our  continued  ability  to  meet  educational 
needs  of  the  present  and  future  depends  on 
both  Increased  funds  and  Increaaed  effietetMsy. 
Aa  a  public  UBilTeralty  we  rrty  princlpaUy 
upon  public  funda.  ICore  and  more  eoUegea 
and  universities  are  oomlng  to  rely  to  some 
extent  on  public  funds;  while  the  citizenry 
also  is  demanding  mere  tax  supported  eerv- 
ices  of  aU  klnda  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Increasing  requests  for  tax  support  to- 
gether with  a  slower  eoonomle  growOi  poee 
sertoua  priority  proUema  for  pubUo  funds. 
Reoognlxing  thla.  the  Oamegie  Commies  ton 
on  IBgfaer  Bdueatlon  hae  pradleted  ttaat  tSw 
rate  of  Inereaee  In  public  eOqpport  for  hl^ier 
education  wtB  be  slower  In  the  70s  tban  In 
the  60a.  Even  so.  thia  wiU  reeuit  in  a  great- 
er share  of  the  Qroas  National  Product  be- 
ing devoted  to  higher  edueaticn  la  the  years 
nhneil    Therefore,  the  OomnUSekm  uontem- 
plfttea  that  public  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion will  continue  to  grow  but  at  a  slower 
rate.  Accordingly,  the  Oommlsalon  hae  ad- 
vocated  numerous  ways  of  eoeaomlalng  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  this  decade. 
In    reducing    inatitutlonai    requests,    tiie 
Board  of  Regents  utimeed  the  problem  of 
state  prtoritiee   and   flsaacial   reeourcee   bi 
its  IV7S-7B  legislative  aaktaga.  The  Oover- 
nor  seeks  to  deal  with  thla  pttiMem  by  Iila 
requlreraent  that  all  atat*  agenelse  are  to 
prepare  their  I9n~7t  requeeta  by  starting 
with  a  baae  budget  in  which  the  appruprta- 
tlon  would  be  reduced  by   10%    from   the 
1973-73  appropriation  lev^.  He  utreaaes  that 
his  purpoeea  in  asking  that  budgets  be  pre- 
pared on  thla  baats  are  to  help  determine 
program  prtorittea  and  to  find  funds  for  new 
and  expanded  puMle  servioee.  Thla  prooeaa — 
univeraal  reduction  of  baae  budgeta.  foHowed 
by  re-aUoeation  of   funda   derived  by  thla 
reduction — is  wcU  known  to  thla  UnirerBlty, 
for  we  have  had  to  utUtte  this  prooeaa  to 
buUd  the  1971-73  budgeto.  and  we  are  ex- 
pertenelng  its  oonseqxieneea. 

In  addition  to  our  internal  re-allocatlon 
plan  which  has  been  specifleaUy  mentioned 
by  the  Oamegle  Ooramlasion,  we  have  ef- 
fected other  economies  and  we  are  actively 
pursuing  the  suggeetlona  of  that  Oommls- 
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slon  «JKl  otbem.  both  on  m»«  off  tto«  cMa- 
nu«.  to  rtKluce  oo.t»  further  But  neither  the 
public  nor  tb«  p»mpuB  shouW  ^^'^J^^ 
the    iJllifir  iViirr Tb*   ami  efflclent 


education  in  t.m«  of  op«»tta«  oort.  and 
qu^lty  0*0  be  provided  to  rtudente  in  rwi- 
denee  on  the  ounpu*  wher.  f«eulty.  ste^ 
llbraclM,  oompuur.,  and  laboratortM  can  be 
assembled  meet  economically.  Kfflclency  and 
eeonomy    wtll     requlr.    «V««pl>MU    on 

^SetlDB  to  mrwlcm  and  off  cmiapru  1M^J»- 
tlon  at  the  very  time  wh«  ptaplt  are  clam- 
orlna  Xor  unlveratty  out««jh. 

Th^  l»7»-76  budgetary  prtorttl^  oX  tUla 
UnKerHty  aw  tworoid:  Flrat.  increaawl  com- 
pen«tton  for  faculty  and  staff;  »«»n^'^ 
^TMMd  enrollment  in  the  health  ooUegee.  it 
ta  alao  our  objeetlve  to  maintain  the  ■fceaai- 
bimy  (rf  the  Unlveraity  through  a  J»»lcy  ^ 
low  tttitloM.  A  tuition  increwie  waa  »vo*djKl 
in    the    curT«nt    blennlum    b«wau.e   oT    the 
fund*  prvjvlded  by  the  legUiature  and  our 
internal  re-allocatlon  program.  NeTertheieBS. 
we  were  unable  to  provide  the  compensation 
mcreaaee  which  we  felt  necwsary  for  fac- 
ulty and  stirfr.  indeed,  in  the  caae  of  the  fac- 
ulty, no  genwal  salary  IncreaM  ^P**'"! 
for  thJ»  year.  Pwcentage  increaeee  to  salary 
buda»»  in  thU  blennlum  on  an  annualized 
baiirare  1.75%  for  the  administrative  group, 
1.87%   for  the  faculty  group,  and  5J6%  lor 
the  general  service  group. 

By  giving  first  priority  to  lncrea«»d  fac- 
ulty sSdlufl  coiiiHmsatlon  in  "^-ra-^B.  ^e 
continue  a  policy  we  pursued  throughout  the 
1060a.  Underlying  this  policy  Is  the  r«»gnl- 
tlon  that  the  quality  of  the  University  de- 
pend, on  the  quaUty  of  lU  faculty  «^d^tafl. 
During  the  l&flO«  we  emphaalaed  competitive 
compensation   over   other   Important   needs^ 
ConswiuMitly.  we  added  faculty  sparingly  to 
meet  Increaalng  enrollmwiU  and  we  were  re- 
luct«it   to   develop   new   programs.    Unlike 
many  American  unlversltlee— exotic  language 
onagrama,  reae«oh  Institutes,  and  g"^** 
atudiea  did  not  proliferate  at  Iowa.  While 
our  graduate  enrollmant  grew  like  our  un- 
daJ^uata    and    profewiUmal    enrollmenU. 
tbe1p#rw»nta«e  of  the  University  s  enrollment 
at  the  graduat*  level  ha*  ren^alned  constant 
during  tha  laat  twenty  yw«.  By  limiting  pro- 
grum  and  personnel  expansion,  we  were  able 
la  the   l»«OB  to  b*>ome   more  competlUve 
with  otbm  vaiymwttim  to  Ukvom  ot  aatortaa. 
Howvvar.  our  ttwal  olwum»tanc«»  do  not  per- 
mlt  u»  to  advance  oompetlUvely  with  other 
unlvwaiue*  during  the  currant  blennlum. 

our  swModary  budgetary  priority  for  the 
next  blumtum  Vi  tha  expanaJon  of  tha  health 
ooUeM  enroltoteata.  The  daolaton  to  e«P»«a 
SHrUtram.  wa.  takan  inthe  •^ly  1»^ 
In  ramonM  to  the  health  need*  of  the  state 
and  the  nation.  While  a  portion  of  this  ex- 
oanaton  cost  during  the  pieeant  blennlum 
WTboroe  by  our  »»neral  Internal  re-alloca- 
tkm  uiocoee.  the  cost*  of  thee*  enlarged  pro- 
gram* must  be  boroe  more  widely  than  by 
Uiu  University  alone.  The  health   ooUeges 
aum,  not  be  axpaiMled  to  the  detriment  of 
tbe  otbe*  mlfwt^"'  of  the  University.  Reoog- 
T,^.iT,g  thla,  the  Boert  of  Regenu  u  speclfl- 
caUy  r«qwe*tlng  special  state  funds  lor  Uie 
health  oollegee  and  the  hoapltaU.  In  addi- 
tion to  state  fund*  and  tuition,  federal  capl- 
tMkm  grant*  wlU  be  ma«ie  to  each  of  the 
healtb  ooUege*.   At  the  pieeent  time  more 
fK^  rociy  peKsent  of  the  CoUege  of  Medi- 
cine budaet  oooae*  f ro«n  federal  and  founda- 
tion aouroe*.  Tl*e  earnlavi  o«  the  oUnlcai 
faculty  in  medlcln*  and  dentistry  alao  are 
utUlaed.  In  the  oaee  of  the  medical  cUnlcal 
faculty    somewhat    lee*   than    one- third    oi 
their  fee*  a»  paid  back  to  the  physicians 
who  e*rn  them  a*  part  of  their  salaries  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fee  Income  is  channeled 
Into  the  College  budget  and  represents  24 
percent  of  that  bud«st. 

The  RegenU  are  also  requesting  fpecJal 
ataU  fund*  to  permit  Unlveralty  HoepitaU  to 
aid  in  the  preparation  of  more  health  peraon- 
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lAI  and  to  enable  the  University  Hetlth 
Center  to  became  the  apex  of  a  weU  Inte- 
grated health  care  system  in  Iowa.  However, 
it  must  be  remembered  th»t  earntngs  are 
the  principal  means  of  flnaaclng  UnlvMSlty 
Hoepttal*  and  that  the  Hospital  appropria- 
tion must  be  earned  by  providing  care  to 
indigent  patients. 

Because  we  were  conservative  In  program 
and  personnel  expansion  in  the   19608,  be- 
cause  we   have   been   systematlcaUy   trying 
to  reduce  cost*,  because  we  have  engaged  in 
our  own  Internal  re-sllocatlon  program  dur- 
ing the  present  blennlum.  because  the  Re- 
gents have  adopted  an  asking  which  gives 
greater  recognition  to  the  condition  of  the 
sUte  than  to  the  needs  of  the  institutions, 
and  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  federal 
funding  for  education  Including  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1973.  any  reduction  In  the 
Regents'  askings  or  the  present  level  of  state 
appropriations  through  re-allocatlon  would 
endanger  the  University  as  we  know  It  today. 
In    assessing    and    meeting    educational 
needs.   American    colleges    and    universities 
have     traditionally     enjoyed      considerable 
autonomy  to  assure  unfettered  teaching  and 
research.  Nowadays,  however,  the  aasertlon 
1*  "'"lo  that  higher  education  Is  not  respon- 
sive enough  to  the  needs  of  society.  The  call 
for    "educational    accounting"    comes    from 
every  qiuuter.  It  relates  to  •effectiveness"  as 
well  as  "emclency",  to  public  means  as  well 
as'  public  ends.  No  one  denies  our  account- 
abUlty  for  the  stewardship  of  this  instltu- 
Uon.     However,      the     term      "educational 
accounting"   has   been   adopted   before   any 
valid  method  of  measurement  has  been  de- 
veloped. Its  objective  is  to  standardize  and 
quantify  the  highly  individualistic  and  com- 
plex process  of  teaching. 

When  "educational  accounting"  pertains  to 
"efficiency",  the  University  can  respond  In 
term*  of  student -teacher  ratios,  class  sizes, 
number  of  courses  taught,  number  of  stu- 
dents graduated,  length  of  time  required  for 
degrees,  distribution  of  the  efforts  of  faculty, 
staff  and  administration,  costs  of  programs — 
to   mention  only   a   few   of   the   overt   facts 
which  can  be  gathered.  Yet  'efficiency"  can- 
not be  measured  by  these  facU  alone  since 
educational    methods    and    objectives    vary 
from  field  to  field  and  even  vrtthln  fields. 
There  Is  no  single  beet  curriculum  or  In- 
structional    method.     Variety     not     homo- 
geneity Is  needed  for  diverse  students  with 
diverse  needs  and  aspirations. 

We  also  are  being  asked  to  accoimt  for  or 
measure  the  "eflectlveneea"  of  education.  The 
plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  cannot. 
This  Is  true  of  all  fields  but  has  been  partic- 
ularly well  stated  in  the  oaae  of  the  humani- 
ties by  Jamee  Moffltt's  aeaertlon  that: 

"This  trend  (toWard  the  \ise  of  behavioral 
objectives  in  evaluating  school  performance) 
wlU  most  likely  have  dlsaatrou*  effects  on 
the  tfiarhlTig  of  English  and  other  subjects  In 
the  humanities,  for  many  goals  In  the 
hiunanltles  either  do  not  naturaUy  result  In 
overt  behaviors  or  result  In  overt  behaviors 
oocurrlJD«  so  far  away  in  time  and  space  from 
the  stimulus  preeentatlon  that  for  aU  prac- 
tical purposes  they  are  loet  to  evaluation  and 
will  n*Ter  be  counted." 

I  report  this  statement  not  to  avoid 
aoeountablllty,  but  rather  to  state  honestly 
that  we  cannot  quantify  all  of  education  any 
more  than  we  can  quanitlly  all  of  life.  This 
UnivewItT  continually  strives  to  make 
"effldent"  usee  of  the  resource*  made  avail- 
able to  It  by  the  pubUc.  It  must  alao  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  make  "effective"  use 
of  these  resourcee  even  though  the  proof  is 
elusive.  Continuous  self-study  wlH  provide 
the  best  vehicle  for  accountability.  This  wUl 
require  us  to  be  open-minded  and  amenable 
to  change. 

We  have  embarked  on  self-study  through 
the  system  of  periodic  departmental  and  col- 
legiate reviews  which  seek  to  evaluate  our 
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orograms.  All  significant  aspeot*  ot  tbeae  pro- 
Krams  should  be  evaluated,  ineludtog  faculty. 
students,  staff,  admlnl*t»atl<«,  teaching,  and 
research,  Bucb  evahnktlon*  a^e  eseenUal  to 
comprehensive  univ«»1ty-wl«e  budgeting 
and  planning.  To  be  o«  maximum  use  thee* 
reviews  must  not  only  mvolva  people  within 
the  unit  subject  to  review  but  also  other 
knowledgeable  people  within  and  outside 
the  University. 

An  undertaking  of  academic  program  re- 
view  of  each  department  and  coUege  every 
Ave  years  requires  coordlnatton  and  defini- 
tion of  content  because  thU  is  an  enormous 
task  Stace  our  principal  task  Is  teaching 
and  research  rather  than  reporting,  we  must 
be  careful  in  the  expenditure  of  funds,  tun*, 
and  energy  to  be  assured  that  these  reviews 
do  not  detract  from  the  work  we  are  doing. 
Therefore,  the  reviews  should  relate  to  es- 
sential issues  and  should  strive  for  brevity 
and  clarity.  It  U  important  to  have  com- 
narabUlty  in  these  reviews  throughout  the 
University  If  they  are  to  be  useful  In  assessing 
the  total  effort*  of  the  Untverelty. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the 
University   has   developed   a   document  wi- 
tlUed.  "Report  on  Academic  Planning     Tbit 
doctiment  Is  an  abbreviated  compUatlon  of 
factors   now   Included   In  reviews  oocuirtag 
within  the  colleges  of  Medlfllne  and  Ubenl 
Arts    and    contained    In    tha    Statement   on 
Academic  Review  of  the  University  Faculty 
Senate.  Regentlal  requirements  make  it  nec- 
essary to  prepare  this  report  on  ac*d«nlo 
planning  every  two  years  In  relatlonah^  to 
biennial  legislative  askings.  A  POrtton  of  the 
information  required  In  this  »!»!?  7«JJ^ 
furnished  at  the  outset  by  the  Y^lW'J^J 
administration   a*   a   result  of  InfonnattMi 
now  being  gathered  at  the  reqneet  of  the 
Rewnts.  In  order  to  conserve  time,  energy 
and  funds  and  to  assure  comparabUlty  and 
simplicity,    the    five-year    annual    revtew 
ml^t  buUd  on  this  biennial  report  so  that 
theflve-year  reviews  will  be  comparable  and 

easier  to  prepare.  

Seven   of   the   coUeges  of  the  Unlverttty 
are   departmentallaed   and   wlU   require  re- 
vlevirs  by  department  in  addition  to  re^l";™ 
the  college  as  a  whole  In  a  five-year  pertod 
of   time.   Since  the   reeponsibUltles  of  the 
deans  of  the  several  coUeges  and  the  dean 
of   the   Graduate   College   overlap  with  r^ 
spect  to  these  departmenta  and  l>«5»w  K 
^uld  be  unneoeeearlly  btmlenwjme  If  there 
were  two  separate  departmental  revlewi,  it 
will  be  advantageouB  for  a  departmentallwl 
college  and  the  Graduate  CoUege  to  devrtop 
a  single  Jotot  program  of  review  which  wUl 
cover  aU  significant  aspects  of  the  «*»»*" 
tlonal  program.  Therefore.  I  have  requeu- 
ed that  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  OoUege 
meet  with  the  dean  of  Education,  the  desa 
of  Snglneerlng.  the  dean  at  Liberal  Arts,  tue 
dean  of  Medicine,  the  dean  of  Dentistry.  Ud 
the  dean  of  Business  Administration  to  de- 
velop a  Joint  system  of  review  of  departmrnto 
or  divisions  for  the  two  coUeges.  The  two 
deans  should  have  appropriate  coosultaUm 
with  the  dean  of  Extension.  The  two  deans 
then  should  report  to  the  Provost  the  pro- 
posal for  a  method  of  Joint  review. 

Upon  completion  of  departmental  reviews, 
these  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Provort 
for  review  by  the  University  admlnlstraMon 
and  the  Faculty  Senate  Budget  Review  Coin- 
mlttee  and  the  Committee  on  the  Future 
of  the  University.  ,».n«i 

The  Provoet  should  aleo  In  consultatJon 
with  the  dean  of  a  particular  coUege  ana 
the  Graduate  dean  develop  a  plan  ^ or  revww 
of  coUeges  over  a  five-year  period  of  tlBBj 
Since  we  have  limited  resources.  *•  ww 
have  to  limit  the  use  of  examiners  outrtds 
the  University  to  a  very  select  few  andrwy 
chlefiy  upon  persons  from  other  PW^ 
within  the  University  t9  maintain  the  oB^ 
jectlvlty  of  these  reviews,  The  reviews  shou^a 
be  incisive  and  brief  In, order  to  be  useiui. 
By  this  means  of  Internal  seU-study  and  re- 
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Tlew  the  Untverelty  can  matnUtn   It*  au- 
tooomy.  demonstrate    ite   abUity   to   aaseee 

Dtograms  and  make  changes,  and  diaeharge 
Its  respcmslbllity  to  account  for  it*  aetlona. 
Inotttutlonal  autonomy  oou]de<l  wltlt  rea- 
soned acoounUbUlty  wHl  beet  aeeure  qtuUty 
education  In  the  future.  Implielt  In  this 
itMertion  Is  the  deelsaMnty  of  deoeatrallea- 
tton  It  Is  the  curse  of  Amortoan  higher  edu- 
cation that  there  Is  so  little  dlrerrtty.  Too 
many  colleges  and  universities  are  buUt  on 
the  same  model.  The  prsesure  U  great  for  \u 
to  comply  with  the  standardlaaUon*  set  for 
us  by  the  scholarly,  profeealonal.  accrediting, 
governmental,  and  other  external  groups 
which  consist  of  academician*  as  well  as  lay 
people. 

Ot  special  concern  are  the  growing  number 
of  federal  directives  which  are  attached  to 
federal  funds.  Some  are  sound;  some  are 
unsound.  Objectionable  provisions  exist  In 
the  recently  enacted  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1973.  These  provisions  require  and  ad- 
monish state  and  Institutional  action  with 
respect  to  coordination  and  governance  of 
post  high  school  educaUonal  Institution*. 
Federal  funds  should  not  bring  federal  Inter- 
vention, Governance  and  coordination  should 
remain  state  and  institutional  prerogatives 
If  diversity  la  to  be  encouraged. 

An  essential  aspect  at  diversity  Is  the  elimi- 
nation of  improper  discrimination  and  the 
greater  participation  of  women  and  minori- 
ties In  this  University  and  throughout  higher 
education.  Affirmative  action  Is  easentlal.  This 
Is  a  Joint  concern  of  The  University  of  Iowa 
and  the  state  and  federal  governments.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare requires  the  University  to  establish  and 
implement  an  affirmative  action  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  plan  Is  to  establish  goals 
for  Increased  participation  by  under-repre- 
sented groups.  The  University  must  then 
make  a  good  faith  effort  to  achieve  these 
goals.  The  federal  policy  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  adoption  and  implementation  of 
the  plan  on  the  President  of  the  University. 
In  the  case  of  Iowa,  however.  Internal  and 
state  poUcles  do  not  vest  the  final  or  exclu- 
sive responsibility  and  authority  for  these 
matters  in  the  President.  GeneraUy.  the 
final  responsibUlty  and  authority  reside  with 
the  Board  of  Regents.  More  speclflcaUy.  I 
have  previously  taken  the  personal  position 
that  the  faculty  has  the  primary  reaponsl- 
blllty  for  the  app>olntment.  retention,  and 
promotion  of  the  facility.  The  adoption  of  the 
Regents  Merit  System  now  Involves  the  Re- 
gents Merit  Coordinator  and  the  State  Merit 
Commission  In  the  establishment  of  employ- 
ment pcrfldes  for  the  members  of  the  general 
services  staff  of  this  University.  In  the  case 
of  the  professional  and  administrative  staff, 
we  have  retained  a  consulting  firm  to  aaslfit 
us  In  the  development  of  a  classification 
plan  which  wlU  encompass  both  affirmative 
action  and  good  employment  practices. 

I  cite  these  differences  with  the  federal 
government  over  definition  of  responsibilities 
SB  the  basis  for  urging  that  aU  of  vb  In  Iowa 
who  do  share  these  responslbUltles  work  ac- 
tively and  effectively  to  formulate  and  Imple- 
ment an  affirmative  action  program  during 
the  coming  year. 

Because  the  present  UnlveiBlty  budget  and 
the  Regents  askings  for  1073-76  do  not  con- 
template expanded  employment  opportuni- 
ties outside  of  the  health  areas  and  because 
we  have  an  obligation  to  our  present  em- 
ployees, the  i>mployment  goals  wUl  of  neces- 
sity relate  prlmarUy  to  the  reflUlng  of  exist- 
ing p>oelttons  which  become  vacant  because 
of  resignation,  retirement,  or  death.  Since 
"good  faith"  requires  extensive  searches, 
there  wlU  be  delays  experienced  In  fiUlng 
these  positions.  Although  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  campus  as  to  the 
methods.  I  am  confident  that  we  are  united 
In  the  goal  of  affirmative  action. 

'Hirough  program  reviews  and  affirmative 
ution  the  vltaiitx  of  the  Unlveralty  can  be 
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enhanoed.  There  Is  moeh  suailwiln  feraeat 
on  thU  campus.  We  are  aetively  seeUnt  new 
and  better  ways  within  the  Itans  of  oar 
wrt.nxiai  rnnans  In  dotng  so  vre  most  be 
mindful  of  the  fature  ae  well  •*  the  preaant. 
Although  It  is  ImpoHlbto'  to  fareeaet  the 
university  of  tomorrow  in  detaU.  it  is  pos- 
sible to  outline  the  perimeters.  One  useentlsl 
vehicle  for  aeoampUalhtn(  this  Is  pbyslaal 
campus  planning  which  deals  with  gensral 
aaaumptlons  and  virhieh  requlrea  that  the 
specific  dUemmas  of  the  moment  be  eelved 
In  a  broader  context.  The  natnr*  of  the 
physical  environment  Is  Just  as  critical  tat 
a  university  as  it  is  for  a  city.  Both  the 
avallablUty  and  utlUaatlon  ot  space  wlU  in- 
fluence thU  Unlversitye  prognan*  substan- 
tially, now  and  in  the  future. 

Iowa  is  unique  among  unlversltleB.  It  re- 
mains a  unlveralty ,  not  a  multiversity,  not 
a  campus  In  a  s^ftem.  We  are  unique  be- 
cause we  are  not  only  present  physlcaUy  in 
one  place  but  also  beeause  we  are  intelleet- 
uaUy  present  in  one  place.  The  core  of  Um 
University  is  arts  and  sclencee  surroimded  by 
w«U  Integrated  professional  ooUeges.  This 
uniqueness  Is  eduoattonaUy  sound.  We  must 
mamtaln  this  mtellectual  integrmtlon  in  the 
future.  There  must  not  be  an  east  campus 
and  a  west  can^>us;  there  must  be  a  single 
campus.  Because  the  city  ha*  grown  up 
around  us,  we  are  severely  limited  In  space. 
Within  thU  limited  space,  we  seek  to  have 
both  a  great  University  and  a  great  health 
center.  Therefore,  over  time  we  must  reduce 
the  physical  barrlois  within  our  limited  space 
which  encourage  fragmentation  and  stifle 
future  development.  This  Is  why  campiis 
traffic  must  be  reduced.  This  Is  why  we  must 
experiment  with  Cambus,  and  this  Is  why  the 
river  must  be  our  mall. 

The  UiUverslty  of  Iowa  has  had  a  con- 
tinuing struggle  with  Its  physical  planning. 
Insufficient  ci^ltal  funds  from  the  1930b 
through  the  1960s  resulted  in  expedient  so- 
lutions with  unsatlsfaetory  long-term  conse- 
quences. Expanded  state  and  federal  funds 
for  major  buUdlng  projects  during  the  I9e0s 
helped  to  overcome  many  of  these  problems. 
However,  limited  Regentlal  askings  for  cap- 
ital In  1971  and  1973.  limlUd  legislative  ap- 
pn^rlatlons  in  1971,  and  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  federal  constructon  funds  place  us 
once  more  in  the  pressure  cooker  of  expedi- 
ency. No  matter  how  soiaU.  every  Immediate 
physical  decision  has  a  long-term  implica- 
tion which  cannot  be  ignored.  An  appropriate 
period  of  evaluation  of  the  future  implica- 
tions of  every  buUding  decision  must  be 
a  mandatory  part  of  planning,  no  matter 
how  great  a  nuisance  it  might  seem,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  a  problem  it  might  seem. 

Because  the  future  is  unknown.  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  be  flexible  In  aoademte  plBaning. 
Moreover,  the  whcrie  puipoee  of  education  Is 
to  enhance  the  individual's  flexlhlUty  In  cop- 
ing with  the  future.  In  tlie  last  tew  years 
educational  dlsctission*  have  been  oast  In 
terms  of  "relevancy".  Relevancy  means  differ- 
ent things  to  different  pecple.  Now  the  term 
"relevancy"  Is  being  specifically  equated  with 
"career  education".  Such  education  Is  said 
to  be  primarily  the  task  of  elementary  and 
secondary  sohools  and  oommunlty  oolleges. 
Four-year  colleges  and  universities  are 
charged  with  having  faUed  to  provide  career 
education.  Its  purposes  are  to  dignify  the 
work  of  all  and  to  provide  Jobs  few  alL  No  one 
should  object  to  the  first  purpose,  but  the 
second  purpose  can  be  misleading.  America's 
colleges  and  universities  deplore  the  pres- 
sures on  everyone  to  seek  bachelors,  masters. 
and  doct<His  degrees.  Instead  we  bSlleve  there 
should  be  a  variety  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  In  a  variety  of  educational 
institutions.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  mis- 
leading to  Indicate  that  a  Job  awaits  at  the 
end  of  any  given  curriculum.  AvallabUIty  of 
Jobs  is  determined  in  large  measure  by  the 
state  of  the  economy.  The  pro^>erlt7  of  the 
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eeonoray  m  general  or  any  portloa  of  It  in 
partteular  dsfias  aeowats  ptWUotlon.  It  vm- 
UMMss  mad  tf,  for  exampla,  oooatroetton  dfs* 
Lii'issin.  evetyone  in  tha*  ind— try  u  afliiissij 
affteted  isgai'lsss  of  ««oaMloi»l  prspaim- 
tlon.  No  eduofttlooal  program  can  hoiMMly 
guarantee  initial  or  eontmned  employnisnt 
for  Its  students. 

OiaouHlons  about  "oswr  utwiBttoo"  taad 
to  uTSi simplify  life.  Of  coums,  w« 
ttonal.  teetanloal,  and  ^irofssstansl 
but  w«  also  need  geoeral  eduositton.  tteail 
reeentay  many  who  are  advoectlnv  "obimt 
etfucaMen"  have  been  advocataag  ««nea«lan 
for  letsnre  and  before  that  eduosMon  for  cttl> 
senshlp.  We  are  stUl  faced  with  tatsom  and 
traaetved  problems  of  a  soelal  nMon  ••  well 
as  an  tmeertaln  Job  martcet.  Aatf  we  ahall 
coBtlttve  to  be  faced  by  aU  of  these  pteblems. 
The  need  for  general  education  to  inharent 
In  the  philoeophy  of  community  coUeges. 
Strangely  enon^.  geueial  education  has  been 
nmphnslswl  relatively  more  in  community 
coUeflM  than  in  untventtlee  v^baie  it  has 
been  caai^t  in  the  viae  liutween  easssr  ori- 
ented students  and  specialty  minded  faculty. 
I  continue  to  jnssiiiH  that  excessive  voca- 
tionalUm  to  highly  tanprssltosl  beoane  it 
restricts  ths  student's  long  range  flexibUlty, 
The  purpoee  of  education  shoold  be  to  de- 
velop analvtlcal  abUity.  By  slisssinu  the  ana- 
lytical process  ths  student  l*  mors  able  to 
generallEe.  transfsr.  and  apply  the  problem 
solving  prooess  to  changsa  tn  week  and  life. 
Nerw  tntormatloa  and  teclmlquee  can  be  se- 
cured through  on-the-job  training  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs.  Many  profes- 
sional fields  wisely  are  beginning  to  de- 
empbaslas  spedauVatlon  and  ocurse  se- 
quences. The  shift  Is  from  training  to 
analysis  to  penoUt  greater  career  flesibUlky 
both  within  and  without  the  field.  With  the 
expanslmi  or  the  life  span  and  the  qoioken- 
ing  p«oe  of  life,  yn  must  be  mobile.  We 
wlU  shift  not  only  from  place  to  pUoe,  but 
from  Job  to  Job.  We  expect  our  eduoatloti  to 
provide  us  with  that  moblUty  so  that  we  will 
not  be  outmoded  by  the  time  we  are  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty.  By  stressing  analysis  and  the 
ptoblems  students  wiu  faos  in  thslr  careers 
and  Uvea,  v  best  prepare  tbom  to  cope  with 
change. 

To  pcovlde  both  flexible  and  eeooomlc  edu- 
cation, we  must  contlnuaUy  review  our  cur- 
riculum. The  overaU  time  required  for  medi- 
cal and  dental  edncatl<»  is  being  reduoed. 
Through  credit  by  exmntinslon.  it  is  now 
poeslble  to  earn  a  baehekir's  <legr*e  at  Iowa 
in  th>«a  ftAe^TP*"  yeaoa.  Oti  J«Ae  10,  1873. 
mace  thu.  600  ensartog  stadwnts  took  these 
examinations  which  permit  them  to  sstlsfy 
course  requirements  and  eacn  cradlta.  Mors- 
over.  by  year-round  operation  the  Law  School 
has  increased  its  enrollment  and  also  enablss 
a  law  student  to  flnisSi  more  rapidly. 

The  pioiesHonal  cmnrteula  ai«4wing  broad- 
ened ^A  anelude  oonrass  which  4eal  wtth  ls>- 
sues  oonf rooting  the  professtnosi  Oauiwe*  are 
also  being  develoi>ed  foe  non-p^fessional 
students  which  relate  the  wtx);  of  the  ptx>- 
fesslon  to  ths  problems  of  socttt;.  VlrtuaUy 
every  professkmal  prognua  seek*  to  provide 
some  clinical  edooaticm.  WUl  pUhned  and 
supervised  field  experiences  can  be  worth - 
whUe.  bi>t  the  costs  of  clinical  Instruction 
far  exceed  the  costs  of  classroom  instruction. 
If  clinical  education  is  to  be  expanded,  the 
costs  must  be  borne  principally  by  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  private  and  pnbltc  bual- 
neeses  and  agencies  which  will  ultimately 
benefit. 

In  addition  to  collegiate  and  departmental 
currlcular  review,  unlversity-wlde  committees 
ars  considering  a  human  blcriogy  core  pro- 
gram, environmental  teaching  and  reesucfa. 
wmnen  studies,  a  combined  admtntotrattve 
sdenoe  progiam  for  non-profit  and  govern- 
mental (^gantnatlnns,  exteraal  4egnies  and  a 
university  coUege.  Thto  cunlcutor  oonoem 
throughout  the  university  reflects  the  neces- 
sity for  Institutional  vltaUty  at  aU  times  and 
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tn  aU  nirmimtw""-'  Tf  n««<l  to  b«  tin*gto*- 
ttw*  and  »<m.M«K»—  in  Moooate  «dv«nn7 
••  w«U  M  pKMpwtty  ««  iw>otnl«i4  toy  •*«[y 

otuTut  flMaol^  <«»«•  of  AmtrHMx  W«M» 

"^TfcJSw-ty  of  low.  U  in  lU  l»th  y^. 
Mow.  M  througbout  lU  hUtory.  tW»  Onlvw-- 
^fkv  bM  baCom  it  p«*t  cbiOteniM  abA  9^* 

ta^  tor  »  mwxy  piobiMM.  -iMK>toUy  flM»i 
OBM.  w«  must.  Utmtton.  '•*««^»»if*i"*S: 
■Uv  M  wM  M  finaneiaUy.  To  taka  tbto  viam 

atandlnc  attU  is  not  aUndlnf  for  quMUtf. 
Tha  Unlwnity  o«  low.  cannot  fnow  ^ 

aadaS^anhlp.  IHU  U n«itl»«r  tha  ttoa nor 
tlM  pU«a  for  IntaUaotual  ttmkUty.  Vantuw 
w«  muai.  Venture  wa  abaUl 


TIMBER  SUPPLY  REQUIREB 
INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CAUrOKNIA 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OP  RigPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wedneidav.  September  20.  1972 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Camomia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  a  short  tlma  ago  several  of  ui, 
representing  the  timber  growing  area*  of 
the  Nation  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz, 
the  Forest  Service  Chief  John  McGulre. 
and  represenUtlves  of  their  respective 
agencies.    The   basic   purpose   for   tWa 
meeting,   which  was   also   attended  by 
Industry  representatives,  was  to  dlicu» 
with  the  departmental  ofllclals  the  very 
grave  situation  which  exists  In  areas 
heavily  dependent  upon  federally  sroU^ 
timber  to  meet  the  supply  of  wood  prod- 
ucts required  by  a  growing  population 
and  the  reUted  Increased  demand  for 

housing.  - 

We  have  many  problems,  some  oi 
which  can  be  solved  through  the  start 
now  of  a  program  of  Intensive  manage- 
ment of  our  woodlands.  During  the  dis- 
cussion, one  of  Callforoia'a  outstanding 
foresters.  Mr.  Howard  Blagen.  vice  presi- 
dent of  American  Forest  Products  Corp. 
In  San  Francisco,  gave  this  evaluation 
of  the  situation  as  he  saw  it  in  CaU- 

fomla.  _,       _,.. 

So  that  I  may  share  theee  views  wltn 
my  oolleaguea.  I  insert  Mr.  Blaaen's  re- 
marks in  the  Raoon  at  this  point: 
Ww—AMM  ar  U*.  BowAso  Blaobw 
My  prlaiary  purpose  today  U  to  repreaent 
Waatam  TUnbw   AaK»Utlon.   a   Callfomla 
group  ooT«rlng  the  great  majority  of  C^- 
f  omla  timber  opecmtora  dependent  upon  Na- 
tional l»Bire«t  pubUo  timbar.  Public  timber 
suataina   »lmoat  half  of   the  current   total 
callfomla  timbar  bsrreat. 

Dvirlng  recent  yean  the  public  timber  bar- 
veat  of  Calllomla  mills  bee  cloaely  ap- 
proacbed  the  aUowable  cut  levri.  Very  «ub- 
atantua  pUnt  inveatments.  payroUa,  ex- 
panded dependent  oommunltlea  and  a  ^eat 
oontrlbuUon  to   tbe  nation's  shelter  needs 

bave  been  the  result.  

An  efficient  and  reaponslve  Indtiatry  Is  ea- 
aantlsl  to  tbe  beat  InteresU  oC  aU  citteMis 
m  oonvtftlng  tbe  sxistalned  growth  of  our 
oommiTQUa  fo«att  to  needed  jwoducU,  pax- 
Uculariy  boualag.  We  have  that  kind  ot 
Industry  to  CalHomla.  which  baa  functioned 
weU,  but  preaent  uncertalntlea  m  future 
timber  aupi^y  may  wall  lead  ua  to  diaoa. 
Current  tr«id»  and  0.3.  Forest  Serrlce  an- 
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itwiiMiaiiieiiH  Indlt^^^  a  future  reduction  oC 
W  to  S«%    and   mora,   from   previous   aaia 
lavala.  Tbla  Is  prlmarOy  due  to  ever  increas- 
Um    uieaanatlnnlat    oonstratnts.    TixiM    po- 
tanttal   reduction  In  pubUc  timber  supply, 
rt^t  or  wrong.  U  already  seriously  affecting 
hSio  eoonomlo  balance  wltbtn  our  Industry. 
The  media  tells  us  of  the  public  f>utory 
oTcr  rtalng  lumber  and  plywood  prices  but 
muob  faaUr  rlalng  timber  prices  should  be 
a««a*  for  far  greater  concern.  In  a  nut  sbeU. 
tba  economlea  of  our  forest  Induatry  cannot 
be  BtablUaed  untU  thsre  U  evidence  of  sta- 
bUlty  m  raw  material  tlmtosr  supply.  How 
mucb  timber  will  regtilarly  be  available  for 
oommerolal  operation  U  tbe  critical  question. 
It  U  our  oonvloUon  tbat  the  U.S.  Poreet 
Service,  as  the  skilled  and  disciplined  ad- 
minUtrator   of   our   National   Forest   puWlc 
timber    should    exercise    nrm    professional 
judgment  in  the  determination  of  Just  how 
mtiefa   national  forest   timber  wtU   be  sold. 
Publlo    maatlngs    packed    with    emotionally 
(dtaroed  laymen   wlU   no*   assure   the   right 
MQswer.      OarttfuUy      exerdsed      professional 
judgmant.   weighing    economic,    as   well    as 
aeattaetlo  and  other  factors  relating  to  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greateat  number  In  the 
long  pull,  will  provide  a  logical  and  proper 
determination. 

I  would  therefore,  rao««  strongly  \irge  tha.t 
tbU  administration  and  tbe  CJongreas  give 
tbe  VS.  POrert  Service  positive  and  immedi- 
ate support  m  promptly  reaching  the  objec- 
tive of  offering  a  regular  and  reasonably  as- 
sured volume  of  national  fores*  timber  for 
future  sale. 


U.N.  EFFECTIVENESS  UNDER 
QUESTION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


or  n.oan>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 
Mr    SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  great   newspapers. 
It  continues  to  be  one  of  the  few  major 
publications  that  attempt  to  give  both 
sides  to  a  question.  When  it  leans    it 
leans  to  the  side  of  liberal  causes,  but 
the  newspaper  accomplishes  this  in  an 
idealistic,  not  an  ofrensive,  manner.  Con- 
sequenUy.  when  the  (Christian  SclMice 
Mbnitor  seriously  questions  the  eflec- 
Uveness  of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  time 
to  tc^  note.  This  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  done  recently  In  two  in- 
stances. Onoe  was  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 18,  in  an  article  entitled  "U.N.  Effec- 
tiveness under  Question,"  and  again  In 
an  editorial  on  Tuesday,  September  19. 
entitied.  "The  U.N.  Is  In  Question."  I 
submit  them  for  reprinting  In  the  Rec- 

o»o. 

UJNf.  "Srrwi. iiyKtrcaa  UwDxa  QrxsnoN 

(By  David  Wtoder) 

UNrrxD  Nations.  N.T.— The  strong  winds 
tbat  frequently  rattle  against  the  t»ll  ex- 
posed Umted  Nations  building  on  the  East 
mver,  whipping  Its  flagpoles,  and  swirling 
around  the  beautlfuUy  simple  freef orm  Bar- 
bara Hapworth  sculptxire  are  symboUc  of  po- 
UUcal  winds  buffeting  tbe  UN  these  days. 

■n»e  world  body's  effectiveness  has  never 
been  challenged  as  It  is  today— foUowlng  Its 
InablUty  last  year  to  stop  the  Indla-Pakla- 

tan  war. 

V3K.  prestige  Is  at  stake.  And  the  S^re- 
tary-Oeneral's  public  remarks  about  restor- 
ing mtematlonal  credlbUlty  In  the  UN  show 
tbat  the  problem  Is  acknowledged. 
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Tboae  at  UN  beadquartaia  bopa  tba  laok 
of  credibility  Is  only  a  pasalng.  pbannmanon. 
Baasaurlng  tbam  Is  tba  bop*  that  tba  world 
is  entering  a  new  era  to  which  tha  UN  must 
play  an  enlarged  roIa> 

Rxploratton  of  tba  moon,  protection  of 
ocean  reaouicas,  control  at  envlronmantal 
degrad^lon— all  tbaaa  point  to  tba  need  for 
a  glob«a  organisation  tbat  can  f  ormulaU  an 
International  code  of  behavior. 

pUaOMB    OK    njJKWT 

As  Ambassador  Obrlstopbet  PhllUpe,  tbe 
United  Btatea'  No.  3  man  bare,  says.  The 
notion  that  the  astronauts  brought  back 
a  planetary  society  Is  abaolutaly  relevant  to 
us  We  are  mcreaslngly  prlsonen  on  this 
smaU  planet." 

Por  the  moment,  though,  disenchantment 
with  the  United  Nations  runs  deep  In  West- 
ern Europe,  and  even  deeper  in  the  United 

States.  ^      ^..     ,„,  ,. 

Gallup  Polls  Indicate  how  far  tbe  UN  has 
fallen  m  Its  appeal  to  Americans.  The  U.8. 
public  overwhelmingly  supported  the  world 
body  In  1946,  but  only  36  percent  of  the 
population  believed  the  UN  was  doing  a 
good  Job  m  1971. 

Several  factors  account  for  Americans' 
disenchantment : 

A.  Initial  overselling  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  organization  that  could  wave  a 
magic  wand  over  the  world  problems  and 
summarily  remove  them. 

B.  The  evolution  of  the  UN  from  a  small 
and  fairly  homogeneous  group  of  nations 
with  built-in,  pro-Western  bias  to  a  much 
larger  organization  In  which  the  U.S.  can  no 
longer  push  through  decisions. 

C.  The  U.S.  experience  In  Vietnam  which 
has  resulted  In  Americans  looking  Inward 
toward  themselves  and  their  problems  at 
home. 

But  a  purely  West  European  or  American 
assessment  of  the  UN  Is  necessarily  a  one- 
sided view.  It  doesn't  take  Into  account  the 
fact  that  for  countless  mUllons  of  Latin 
Americans.  Africans.  AsUns,  and  Middle 
Easterners,  the  UN  is  a  necessity. 

pyjr  these  countries,  the  United  Nations  U 
the  international  forum  wb*re  they  can 
prick  rich  nations'  consciences.  It  Is  their 
means  of  wlrmlng  trade  concessions  and  get- 
ting aid,  economic  assistance,  and  emergency 
relief.  In  the  UN  they  can  make  big  powen 
more  responsive  to  the  problems  of  disarma- 
ment and  racial  discrimination.  Above  all. 
for  the  small  and  weak  tbe  UN  U  a  safatr 
valve. 

AS  one  delegate  of  a  prominent  third- 
world  country  puts  It:  "We  have  no  napalm. 
No  tanks.  No  platform.  The  UN  Is  the  only 
place  where  we  can  talk  about  our  problems 
to  reach  agreement." 


trH   CALLED   IKDiaP«N8ASLX 

Por  an  ambassador  from  a  small  African 
nation  the  UN  Is  Indispensable:  "They  talk 
about  downgrading  the  UN,  but  we  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  without  It." 

Is  the  UN,  then,  vital  only  to  the  under- 
developed world,  and  irrelevant  or  of  lim- 
ited value  for  big-power  nations? 

That  question  was  underscored  by  OM 
American  who  said  she  could  sum  up  UA 
reaction  to  the  UN  thus:  "I  am  bored  with 
the  UN.  It's  aU  right  for  that  half  of  ^ 
world  that  Is  underdeveloped  and  Ullterats. 
But  what's  In  It  for  me?" 

Andrew  W.  Cordler,  an  executive  assistant 
to  two  former  secretaries-general  and  an 
American  hlmseU,  believes  the  value  of  the 
UN  to  the  VS.  is  very  clear  cut. 

Por  him.  whenever  tensions  In  the  world 
are  alleviated  at  the  UN  through  worldwlds 
discussions— to  that  extent  Is  the  U.S.  saved 
from  mUltary  and  diplomatic  involvement 
that  could  lead  to  further  aid  and  expendi- 
ture. 

Secondly,  says  Dr.  Cotdier.  "We  gain  •• 
people  in  the  broader  fields  of  Improving 
standards  of  living  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  forever  expect  as  a  ncB 
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n^ton  to  Uva  m  a  world  of  spj«»dld  laola- 
tton  while  the  rest  Uve  In  poverty  ." 

CCOXOIOC    F«r«»01«    MEBIHB 

On  this  economic  and  social  front,  tbe  UN 
baa  ioored  outstanding  succeaaee  tbat  are  not 
„n.r.Uy  apprwjlatad  by  the  pubttc. 
"^.w  Ambassador  Mo<*i  Molapo  of  Lesotho, 
"We  are  heavily  dapandant  on  tbe  UK.  Its  as- 
sistance ts  vital  and  indlspenaable  to  tbe  gov- 
■mment's  development  pollclBs." 

The  point  UN  offlelals  make  Is  that  political 
independence  for  enxerglng  countries  Is 
worthless  unless  accompanied  by  economic 
Independence. 

Beyond  these  economic  benefits  are  larger 
questions  of  International  security  not  neoaa- 
itfUy  expreeeed  m  political  conflicts  between 

nations. 

Without  the  preparatory  work  tbat  went 
Into  UN  disarmament  debates.  It  Is  doubted 
here  whether  there  would  have  been  such 
ftccompllahments  as  the  19«8  Partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty  ot  the  progress  recorded  to  pre- 
vlous  SALT  talks. 

Despite  all  these  gains  a  oertam  exaq;>era- 
tlon  exists  at  UN  headquarters  because  tbe 
public — as  UN  ofllcUls  see  It — overeetlmatas 
the  power  of  tbe  organization. 

True,  the  UN  has  some  of  tbe  attributes  of 
a  world  government  In  embryo.  But  it  has  no 
prime  mmister.  cannot  levy  taxes,  and  can- 
not raise  an  army  without  Its  members 
▼olunteertng  the  troops. 

In  a  word,  the  UN  has  no  executive 
powers — it  has  only  moral  authority. 

Very  often  problems  come  to  tbe  UN  pre- 
cisely because  all  other  efforts  at  mediation 
have  been  exhausted. 

As  Sir  Colta  Crowe,  BrlUln's  permanent 
representative  to  the  UN  points  out.  "We  get 
stuck  with  all  the  horrors — Middle  East, 
Korea,  and  Cyprus — the  ones  tbat  defy  bi- 
lateral settlement." 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  UN  Is  free  of 
Imperfections.  Far  from  It. 

Critics  feel  that  the  UN  gives  Itself  a  bad 
name  by  responding  sluggishly  or  by  not 
responding  at  aU  to  gross  violations  of  human 
rights — either  for  reasons  of  political  ex- 
pediency, or  because  members  find  It  con- 
venient to  hide  behind  Article  2.7  of  tbe  UN 
Charter  which  upholds  national  sovereignty. 
Refc»rmers  would  like  to  see  the  UN  plaoe 
more  stress  on  peacemaking  rather  than 
peacekeeping;  on  establishing  research  can- 
ters throughout  the  world  that  could  quickly 
pinpoint  trouble  and  And  ways  of  resolving 
it;  and  on  establishing  wlthm  the  Security 
Council  small  conciliation  groups  tbat  could 
work  out  solutions  for  major  world  problems, 
out  of  the  harsh  glare  of  the  public  eye. 

lbs  UN,  It  la  said,  can  go  only  as  far  as  Its 
members  will  let  It — consensus  not  ma}orlty 
decisions  being  tbe  rule. 

Until  countries  can  subordinate  selfish 
national  Interests  for  International  good,  tbe 
UN  wUl  be  stuck  with  Its  obvious  limitations. 
But,  lay  obeervers  here,  to  de<flare  It  Irrele- 
vant or  of  Tntnimmi  woTtb  Is  not  only  unfair, 
but  also  a  distortion  of  Its  record. 
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d«ct  the  routine  boatmaa  a<  dtylnmaay  m  a 
convenient  setting.  It  Is  tbe  only  plaaa  and 
Uma  wban  moat  o<  tha  worU's  feralgn  mlaia- 
tara  are  in  ona  piaoa. 

Hiatory  la  not  baiag  mada  at  tba  ON  tbaaa 
days.  It  has  beoosaB  a  aort  of  tmda  aaaocUSlon 
of  goTcmmanta  wtaleb  an  oonoemad  prl- 
martiy  In  indtvldual  a«U<«anrlng.  Nobel  Pilss 
winner  Alaranrtar  floJBbanttay*  waa  parbapa 
brutally  accurate  wban  ba  wrote  tba  f  (blow- 
ing: 

'Belying  on  tbe  maroenary  partlaUty  of  ths 
majority,  tha  UN  jaaloualy  gnarda  tha  Crsa- 
dom  of  sonkB  t^^^^^m  and  nagleota  tba  free- 
dom of  others.  As  a  result  of  an  obadtant 
vota.  It  tlertlnita  to  undartaka  tba  luvasUga- 
tton  of  ptivats  appaala— tbe  gzoaaa.  aeraama, 
and  beaaacblnga  o<  bumble  Individual  plam 
people — ^not  large  enough  a  catch  for  such  a 
giaat  organlaatlon.  Tbe  UN  made  nn  effort  to 
rn^ka  tbe  Deolaratkm  of  Himun  Blg^ti,  Its 
beat  dooumant  m  25  yean,  mto  an  obligatory 
condition  of  mambarsblp  confronting  tba 
govemmants.  Thus  It  betrayed  tboaa  bumbla 
people  Into  the  wlU  of  tbe  govemmants 
which  they  bad  not  choaan  " 

Ibis  Is  fair  oommant.  Tba  UN  has  ceaaed  to 
be  conoemad  effectively  with  moral  stand- 
ards, with  juatloe,  with  humane  cauaaa,  with 
the  advancement  of  tbe  prtootplea  a<  self- 
govammant.  It  la  doing  nothing  to  liberate 
people  from  tyrannical  gavemmants.  It  ts 
Ineffective  as  an  Instrument  for  shortening 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  had  no  Infhiwnne  on 
the  massacres  and  wars  which  brought  misery 
to  tbe  peoples  of  Nigeria  and  of  Banglartaab. 
It  Ignored  yaata  of  tbe  moat  brutal  dvll  war 
In  the  Sudan.  It  Is  inoompetent  today  la  tba 
troublae  In  Uganda.  It  Is  not  a  world  gorem- 
ment.  It  Is  not.  In  fact,  anything  more  than 
a  forum  where  delegates  from  some  but  not 
all  of  the  governments  of  tha  world  gather 
together  on  occasion,  but  particularly  m 
September. 

And  yet  tbe  foreign  mlnlstera  kaap  on  com- 
ing. They  come  for  the  same  simple  reaaon 
which  In  the  old  days  of  bonaa  and  wagons 
brought  the  farmers  Into  town  on  Satmrday 
night.  They  come  partly  to  do  their  ahopplng 
and  partly  alao  Just  to  taU  and  goaatp  and 
exchange  ideas.  The  UN  Is  not  a  gathering  of 
nations.  OalUng  It  tbe  Unltad^atlons  waa  a 
mistake.  It  U  neither  a  gathering  of  nations 
iiOT  la  It  unltad.  It  Is  a  marketplace  for  dip- 
lomats— ^no  more  and  no  leaa. 

But  back  m  tbe  days  before  raUways,  elec- 
tricity, M»d  automobiles  life  on  tba  farm 
would  have  been  Intolerable  without  tba 
market  town.  People  must  come  together  to 
do  their  buslnaaa  and  exchange  Ideas. 

They  are  not  doing  mucb  buslnaaa  m  thoes 
big  buildings  on  tbe  Xaat  River  In  New  York 
theee  days.  But  tbe  dlplomaU  do  coma  to- 
gether. Tbey  do  exchangs  a  few  Ideaa. 

Tbla  condition  Is  a  bitter  diaappototment 
to  tbe  Idealists  who  hoped  for  so  mmm  more. 
It  sboiUd  be  comforting  to  tboae  who  feared 
tbat  It  would  become  a  world  govemnaent. 
It  surrlvsa,  because  It  Is  a  markatplaoe.  A 
marketplace  Is  a  human  neceaatty. 


Daiaass  AsreorvtAnoits  .  -^ 

Tbe  fawr^le  acrtlui  on  tbe  75  Mlllon  ddl* 
lar  r*fft"f  Appropriation  bill  fdr  19T8  waa 
nasnntlsl  A  strong  defense  la  tbe  tmty  way  to 
guarantee  worM  peaee. 

•ae  current  8ovlet  etnrteglc  ama  bnUd-wp 
copttooea  to  gam  momentum,  sad  their  lead 
m  military  defenaa  crltloaUy  affectstha  werld 
balanea  of  power.  Ws  mnS  matetate  ds/tns« 
ptritt  betwMn  tbe  Cnltad  Stataa  sod  Buaeta. 

Curr«ttly  tba  Rnaalans  are  spendteg  2B% 
of  their  Oroaa  National  Product  on  defense  as 
compared  with  7%  m  this  country.  MoreteJ- 
portantly,  tbe  Russians  are  spending  76%  of 
their  defense  dollar  on  equipment  and  re- 
search, while  m  tbe  cmrent  appropriations 
bill,  tbe  UJ3.  wUl  be  spending  only  S3%. 

Tbe  majority  party-controlled  ^proprta- 
tlons  Oommlttae  struck  3.8  billion  dollars 
from  tbe  Administration 'e  request  for  funds 
to  purchase  new  ships,  planes,  weapons  and 
equipment.  However,  the  moat  vital  slash  to 
tbe  bill  was  one  billion  dollars  cut  from  funds 
requested  for  reeearch  and  development. 

We  are  spending  two-thirds  of  our  defense 
appropriation  on  manpower — salaries,  food 
and  housing.  Our  priority  shotild  shift  to 
money  for  equipment  and  technology. 

An  extravagance  tbat  was  added  Into  tbe 
budget  against  the  Committee  recommenda- 
tion Is  the  turning  of  KP  and  houaakaaplng 
dutlea  over  to  clvUlans.  The  Committee  bad 
recommended  that  the  military  do  Its  own 
housekeeping  chores. 


NIX  RECOMMENDS  ZUCKERMAN 
ARIldfe 


THX  UN  Is  IN  Qttxstioh 
The  foreign  ministers  of  many,  not  all.  gov- 
ernments are  gathering  In  New  York  again 
this  week  for  the  annual  fall  meeting  ot  the 
Qeneral  Assembly  of  an  organization  which 
calls  Itself  tbe  Umted  Nations. 

The  arrival  of  many  of  them  proves  tbat  In 
the  opinion  of  most  governments  It  con- 
tinues to  be  unwise  to  be  not  represented  at 
this  annual  occasion  although  positive  rea- 
sons for  being  there  are  harder  than  ever  to 
Identify. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  organisation  which 
Inhabits  the  famUlar  glass  bvUldlng  on  the 
East  River  in  New  York  City  Is  at  an  aU-ttme 
low  In  preatlge.  provable  uaefulneaa  and  m 
ability  to  Influence  tbe  course  of  events.  No 
foreign  minister  la  In  New  York  this  week  be- 
caxise  he  thinks  he  will  take  part  In  or  wlt- 
a  historic  occasion.  He  Is  there  to  con- 


DEPENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  continuing  eflort  to  keep  the 
residents  of  northwest  Texas  informed 
about  my  activities  ia  the  Oongresa.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Cowcsesskwai  Rscou> 
at  this  time,  the  text  of  the  Washington 
Report  for  August  7  and  BepUaaim  7 
and  tbe  text  of  my  latest  iwwb  report: 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    fSMMMTLVAlWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPREBBNTATiVaas 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  have  entered  into  the  Rxc- 
OBD  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
discusses  the  serious  situation  in  the  new 
Postal  Service  as  uncovered  by  injr  Bub- 
committee  on  Postal  ffacUitlee  axid  Mali. 

This  article  and  three  others  appeared 
in  the  fcdlowlng  newspapers:  Tb^  8t 
Paul  Pioneer  Prees  li  Dispatch,  Dulnth 
Herald.  Lootg  Beach  Indmendent.  San 
Joee  Mercury  k  News,  Pasadena  Star- 
News.  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  Herald. 
Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  Amertoan-Newe, 
Oarden  Grove,  CaUf.  News.  Gary,  md., 
Poet-Tribune.  BouWer,  Colo..  Daily 
Camera,  and  NUes.  Mich..  Star. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Ed  ZuckMToan 
on  a  Job  well  dooe.  He  has  taken  a  mass 
of  material  and  orgaolxed  it  into  a  co- 
herent story.  I  reoommend  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  read  theee  articles 
which  discuss  the  state  of  the  Postal 
Service: 
BfeBRxx  Costs   Sxsj»— Csmoa   Yifb  at  New 

PoeTAL  ISBAa 

(By  Ed  Zuckerman) 

WAsmwoTow.— The  UJB.  Postal  eervice,  en- 
joying new  freedoms  as  a  quaal-prlvate  cor- 
poration, has  began  a  HM  btlllon  oonstroe- 
tkm  project  which  It  claUns  wlU  result  m 
cheaper,  speedier  maU  service. 

But  some  oongreaalonal  erltlaa  of  tha  to- 
dapandent  agency  believe  tba  masalre  projeot 
wUl  ooet  mnoh  more  than  anttnlpatad  and 
that  tha  end  rasnlt  wMI  brtng  poorer— not 
better— mall  daltrery. 

Tha  orttloB.  to  their  glee,  am  also  flndlng 
that  the  postal  sarrloe  ts  unwlttOagly  pre- 
vltfmg  the  beat  arguments  agatask  ItMil— 
prtasarUy  beoausa  of  ita  rtfuaal  teaaswar  in- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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qulrtM  from  tb»  jmm  and  Con«rM«  mm!  mc- 
oiuUrUy  by  growlnf  report.  tb»t  po»ul  •«- 
tborttiM  n*  oMi<l\irtin«  tlMlr  tUuiMUl  at- 
fitlCT  in  »  ■p*n4ttirttt  mannw. 

Tti»  plantTrerwnp  ttM  ia»U  dUtelbutton 
oMtboA  oalU  lor  tb*  wtftUlabiMat  ol  mp»- 
nu  nctmrks  for  handltag  pnf«r«ntUl  (Ont 
oUM)  m'"  Mul  th«  bulk  nuOl  wblob  oon- 
sUU  at  MlTMtUlng  oiroulATs.  mftU  onl«r  c»t»- 
loa.  nMHiwpnm  and  m«g«rt"-  »nd  !>»«*'•■ 
Th«  pwtowntUl  nukU  «rit«n  wUl  niquire 
»  nrtwopk  of  177  bulldln«»  costing  94  bUUon 
wblcb  •«  to  be  op«r»ttonia  by  1878.  Tbe 
Mtwork  is  exp«:t«d  to  aave  *bout  »!  bUUon 
annuAlly  In  hanrtllng  costa. 

Tlx»  bulk  mill  prowl  ng  syBtwn  c»lU  for 
21  tOAlor  and  12  afcUUlt*  bandUng  oentew. 
cMtlng  an  aatlniatM  $860  miUon.  Kxpaotwl 
to  be  operational  in  1875,  lt«  annual  saving* 
U  to  be  around  WOO  million. 

One  feature  of  the  future  bulk  mall  proc- 
eM  will  eliminate  the  sorting  of  parcels  In 
local  poet  offices.  Instead,  all  bulk  mail— 
except  for  that  marked  for  delivery  In  tte 
same  poet  office  service  area— will  be  shipped 
to  one  of  the  33  processing  buUdlngs  for 
sorting  and  distribution. 

Critics  of  the  plan  are  enjoying  themselves 
these  days,  trying  to  come  up  with  the  most 
ludicrous  examples  to  demonstrate  a  seri- 
ous drawback  In  the  plana. 

One  of  the  prise  examples  traces  the  ae- 
Uvery  rouU  of  a  parcel  that  could  be  sent 
from  Marfa  to  Ptort  Davis— two  Texas  towns 
which  are  only  21  miles  apart  but  are  sit- 
uated within  different  bulk  mall  prooeeslng 

zones.  

Theoretically,  a  package  maUed  from  tne 
Marfa  poet  office  woiUd  be  shipped  to  the 
orocesalng  center  which  serves  lU  zone — In 
this  case,  a  satellite  center  In  Albuquerque, 
NM.  Prom  there  It  would  go  to  the  major 
processing  center  m  Denver  for  routing  to 
The  small  Texas  town.  It  would  first  be  sent 
to  the  bulk  mall  prooesalng  center  In  DaUas 
which  serves  the  aone  In  which  Fort  Davis 
la  looatad.  „.       .,      .^ 

Thus,  what  could  be  a  short  ai-mlle  de- 
livery becomes  a  Journey  of  about  2.200  mllee 
requiring  many  dsys,  many  sortings  and  an 
untoki  number  of  damaging  Jolts  to  the 
parcel.  ^         , 

••I  want  you  to  think  about  a  package  or 
OBOkles,"  laughed  the  cxltto  who  discovered 
the  example. 

WhUa  the  propoeed  system  Is  being  sub- 
jected to  ridicule,  it  doesnt  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  crtttclsms  being  lodged  against 
the  postal  swvloe*  apendlng  practices,  m 
Ita  baste  to  get  the  huge  oonstruotton  proj- 
eots  atartad.  the  poetal  service  has  com- 
mitted sever*!  apparent  blunders. 

For  example.  In  mid- 1870,  the  postal  serv- 
ice (Which  was  not  yet  an  Independent 
agency)  cancelled  the  dealgn  contract  for 
ao  buUdlngs  when  new  studies  suggested 
major  changes  to  the  mall-handUng  process. 
The  cost  of  the  sorappml  deetgns  was  slightly 
more  than  W  mUllon.  According  to  the  crit- 
ics, poMtal  auothorlttee  knew  the  study 
might,  cause  radical  changes  but  they  went 
ahead  with  the  design  projects  hoping  the 
study  would  require  minor  adjustments. 

m  another  case,  the  bulk  mall  procesrtng 
center  under  construction  In  Jersey  City, 
N.J..  win  end  up  ooetlng  tiao  million— a  fig- 
ure that  is  more  than  douWe  the  cwlgtaal 
•82  mttlKm  estimate.  The  new  coat  flc\ire 
etdlpeee  the  price  tag  for  the  much-maligned 
Haybum  House  Office  BuUdlng  which,  until 
now,  had  been  the  "Taj  Mahal  o*  govern- 
ment buildings," 

There  are  numerous  errors  Involved  In  the 
Jexaey  City  project — beginning  with  the  be- 
lated discovery  of  methane  gaa  under  Its 
swamp  location  after  mu«h  of  the  a6-aare 
concrete  flow  was  poured  and  ending  with 
serious  ooniUet  of  Interest  charges  sgalnst  a 
poetal  aarrloe  employe  who  previously  worked 
for  the  oompkoy  ttet  was  awarded  a  multl- 
tpfm^n  dollar  contract  to  develop  and  manu- 


faotur*  the  equipment  that  vUl  go  into  the 
buUdtng. 

A  greitt  deal  at  the  testy  felatlonshlp  be- 
tween the  poetal  service  asd  lU  congres- 
sional critics  Is  grounded  to  the  agency's 
refusal  to  respond  to  InqulrlM. 

An  example  wsa  offered  by  Bep.  William 
Al«x»nder.  D-Arlc.,  who  told  a  House  post  of- 
floe  and  ctni  aervloe  suboomailttee: 

"Getting  information  has  been  more  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  receive  than  top  secret  In- 
formation deaUng  with  the  military  opera- 
tions of  this  nation  in  indoiSilna." 

Alexander's  btttemeea  was  generated  by  the 
selection  of  a  site  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  one 
of  the  21  major  bulk  msll  prooeeslng  centers. 
He  had  sought  to  locate  the  ixtstallatlon  In 
West  Memphis,  Ark.,  about  10  miles  from  the 
Tenneesee  metropolis  but  wlttiln  his  own  con- 
greealonal  district. 

•One  night  I  was  riding  on  a  plane  be- 
tween Washington  and  my  district  and  I  was 
seated  by  a  man  from  Tenneesee  who  identi- 
fied himself  as  a  building  contractor,"  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  said. 

■We  discussed  various  problems  with  the 
goveroment  in  one  way  or  another  and  I 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Memphis  buU 
maU  center.  I  was  oomplaimng  somewhat 
beoause  I  had  not  been  able  to  receive  the 
information  that  we  needed  in  Arkansas  In 
order  to  be  competitive  in  the  site  selection 
process. 

"This  man  said:  'WeU,  I  can  get  you  that 
information.' 

"I  said:  'You  can?  How  can  you  do  that? 
"He  said:    Well.  I  am  in  pretty  good  with 
some  people  In  the  federal  government.' 

"So,  the  next  day  he  called  me  and  gave  me 
thU  information  that  I  oould  not  receive 
from  the  postal  service,"  Aleitander  recounted. 
The  Arkansas  Democrat's  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining Information  from  the  independent 
agency  lent  an  Isolated  example. 

When  the  House  subcommittee  was  quiz- 
zing a  top  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  offi- 
cial about  cost  overruns  and  the  discovery 
of  methane  gas  at  the  Jersey  City  Installa- 
tion, Hep.  H.  R.  aroBS.  R-lowa.  posed  a  di- 
rect queetlon  and  got  a  rather  evasive  an- 
swer. 

"Do  you  have  an  agreement  reached  with 
the  postal  service  that  forbids  you  to  an- 
swer questions  from  the  press  or  public  about 
this  project?"  asked  the  conservative  Iowa 
Bepubllcan  who  enjoys  exposing  wasteful 
government  spending  as  much  as  a  bear  en- 
Joys  eating  honey. 

•Not  when  I  am  here  before  this  subcom- 
mittee, but  If  members  of  the  press  or— let's 
divide  It  Into  two  areas."  Brig.  Oen.  Oeorge 
Rebh  haltingly  responded. 

"If  members  ol  Congress  were  to  address  a 
letter  to  me,  I  would  have  to  forward  It  to 
the  postal  service  for  answer  because  this 
falls  under  the  agreement  between  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  postmaster  general 
signed  Nov.  9.  1B71."  Rebh  went  on. 

"A*  far  as  the  press,  official  announce- 
ments, anything  having  to  do  with  the  pro- 
gram before  the  construction  actually 
started,  those  announcements  are  made  by 
the  postal  service  However,  on  day-to-day 
operations,  the  dUtrlct  engineer  can  make  an- 
nouncements after  having  coordinated  them 
with  the  local  postmaster  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  keep  the  local  postmaster  Informed  as 
he  has  a  real  interest  In  the  project." 

Joining  m  the  chorus  of  antl-postal  serv- 
ice criticism  Is  Morris  BlUer,  president  of  the 
27  OOO-member  Manhattan-Bronx  Postal 
Union.  APTn-CIO.  BUler  would  rather  see 
money  spent  on  Improving  working  condi- 
tions Instead  of  for  new  buildings. 

Blller  has  experienced  problems  with  postal 
authorities  for  many  years  and.  Judging  from 
his  comments  before  the  house  subcommit- 
tee, he  Is  beginning  to  detect  a  method  In 
what  he  perceives  as  madness. 

"Ffcrmer  Postmaster  Oeneral  Arthur  Sum- 
merfleld.  under  President  Elsenhower,  set  out 


to  modernise  the  poet  office  through  the  use 
of  trucks  galore."  Blller  lamented.  "HepuMl- 
can  Sumaaerfleld  set  up  highway  poet  offices 
and  began  to  buy  trucks  to  carry  the  malls 
the  way  you  and  I  buy  i>oetaps  stamps.  Bs 
did  away  with  the  lar-reachlng.  high-speed 
undergroimd  pneumatic  tube  system  that 
used  to  speed  the  malls  through  much  of  New 
York  City  and  clogged  the  streets  with  even 
more  trucks.  Mr.  Summerfleld  was  a  former 
top  official  of  General  Motors  and  the  CHev- 
rolet  Corporation. 

"Former  Assistant  Postmctster  Oeneral 
Hartlgan  worshipped  the  Idea  of  modemlalng 
the  post  office  through  the  unlimited  use  ot 
alrlanes.  Mr.  Hartlgan.  a  Democrat  under 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  stepped  up  air- 
line subsidise  to  new  heights  as  the  post  office 
soared  into  the  skies.  Mr.  Hartlgan  had  for- 
merly been  closely  allied  with  the  airline  In- 
dustry. 

"As  for  Wlnton  Blount  (who  resigned  u 
postmaster  general  late  last  year  to  seek  s 
Senate  seat  from  Alabama) ,  construction  Is 
the  magic  word.  BuUd  In  the  swamps,  build  In 
the  suburbs  and  be  exceedingly  cautious  of 
spending  what  covdd  be  good  construction 
money  on  such  minor  maintenance  items  si 
air  conditioning  for  the  workers,  or  clean  win- 
dows, or  sound-abeorblng  material.  Who 
cares  II  we  underestimate  by  more  than  100 
per  cent  as  long  as  we  keep  building?  Mr. 
Blount,  a  Republican,  was  formerly — you 
guessed  it — one  of  the  country's  biggest  con- 
tractors." 

Next— The  $8  mUllon  decision  to  abort 
design  projects  for  20  postal  buUdlngs— wsi 
It  a  boon  or  a  boondoggle? 


RECYCLING  OP  AUTOMOBILES 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  icjCRioAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1972 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
sponsorship  of  legislatiou  to  encourage 
the  recycling  of  abandoned  automobiles 
expresses  my  deep  interest  in  restoring 
the  beauty  of  America's  landscape  and 
in  achieving  the  reuse  of  her  precious 
resources.  In  conjimctlon  with  that  legis- 
lation, in  which  approximately  80  Mem- 
bers have  joined,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
House's  attention  a  report  on  a  junit  car 
removal  and  disposal  project  in  Benae 
Coimty.  Mich.  The  report  was  published 
by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  ol 
Michigan  State  University. 

"Operation  Scrap."  unique  in  that  aU 
manpower,  equipment,  and  flnancea  were 
donated,  resulted  in  the  processing  of 
more  than  5.000  junk  cars  in  that  one 
county.  The  project's  success  indicated 
the  dedication  of  the  area's  residents 
toward  environmental  enhancement.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion that  abandoned  automobile  collec- 
tion and  recycling  would  make  up<mi  the 
conservation  of  America's  vital  natural 
resources.  . 

I  commend  everyone  who  was  invoiveo 
in  this  project  for  their  vision  and  th«r 
efforts.  They  have  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  their  community  and  to  the 
Nation's  raivironment. 
The  report  follows : 

Junk  Oa«  Bxmoval  and  Dmfosai. 
(By  Cherry  Froetlc  and  Norman  J.  Brown) 
The  remocal  and  disposal  of  Junk  cars  in- 
volves three  major  problems:  finances,  mao- 
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oower  and  equipment,  Few  units  of  govern- 
Cgat  have  th«  reeouroea  neeeiMrjr  to  supply 
X^flM  needi  wltttout  outalda  aaatotaaoa. 

Hoet  Junk  car  cleanup  programs  are 
l«BSbed  on  eWbar  a  ettywlde  or  oountywlde 
<,mL  and  moat  esperteaoe  severe  dWoultles 
iMcaitse  they  laok  the  requlrwl  resources  to 
0BiBp*rt»  th»  job  wtcoeerfuUT, 

Anexo^tlon  la  "Operatton  Scrap,'"  a  junk 
car  harveatlng  prc^fram  carried  out  In  nortb- 
wset  Michigan's  Benzie  County.  Operation 
Qgnp  was  unique  In  that  all  maiywwer. 
equipment  and  finances  were  donated.  Opera- 
tion scrap  was  also  successftU.  This  bullettn 
outlines  the  steps  that  led  to  that  succws  in 
the  hope  that  otsbar  counties  and  mnnlclpaU- 
tHa  may  benefit  from  the  experiences  of 
Boosle.  

The  cleanup  movement  was  initiated  when 
a  group  of  local  women  organized  a  working 
committee  and  Incorporated  under  the  title 
"Keep  Benzie  Beautiful"  (KBB) .  Once  this 
gtep  was  taken.  It  wasn't  long  before  a 
countywlde  meeting  was  held  with  all  gov- 
enansnt  officials,  club  representatives  and 
general  citizens  Invited.  At  the  meeting,  the 
proposed  "Operation  Scrap"'  project  was  ex- 
plained and  those  wUllng  to  help  were  asked 
to  sign  a  project  roster. 

The  next  move  by  the  KBB  committee  was 
to  canvass  the  county  to  locate  the  largest 
concentrations  of  Junk  cars  In  order  to  eetab- 
Ijsh  the  moet  efficient  crushing  sltee  possible. 

A  minimum  of  one  acre  of  land  was  re- 
quired for  each  of  the  crushing  sites.  The 
ground  had  to  be  fiat,  hard  packed  and  easily 
accessible.  Four  such  sites  were  Anally  lo- 
cated and  established  on  state-owned  land  at 
convenient  locations  around  the  county. 


CONSENT    rORMS 

Once  the  Junk  cars  were  located  and  col- 
lection sites  established,  consent  forms  had 
to  be  signed  by  the  car  owners  releasing  their 
vehicles  to  OperBtUm  Scrap.  These  forms, 
and  accompanying  flyers  explaining  the  proj- 
ect and  Its  purposes,  were  printed  free-of- 
charge  at  the  Benzie  County  Extension  Of- 
&oe.  On  Earth  Osy,  local  high  sctux^  students 
delivered  the  consent  forms  and  flyers 
throughQUt  the  county.  The  students  were 
driven  by  members  of  a  local  women's  club. 
In  the  meantime.  KBB  presented  a  pro- 
gram to  local  school  assemblies  In  order  to 
bring  about  an  awareness  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Junk  car  problem  and  incite  a  con- 
cern for  action. 

A  second  push  was  then  made  to  secure 
releases  for  the  Junkers.  A  meeting  was  held 
at  which  the  county  was  divided  Into  sec- 
tions and  a  volunteer  assigned  to  canvstss 
each  section  for  signed  releases.  This  method 
helped,  but  there  were  still  some  releases  left 
unsigned. 

CKTTSBn   CROaKN 

Several  crushing  firms  were  mvestlgated 
and  a  reliable  one  selected  to  do  the  work. 
When  a  total  of  1 .000  cars  had  been  released 
to  the  project,  a  written  agreement  was  con- 
tracted between  the  crusher  and  the  State 
of  Michigan  to  assure  suitable  cleanup  of 
the  state-owned  sites  after  the  crushing  was 
completed. 

Flyers  soliciting  donations  to  finance  the 
project  (Mainly  to  supply  gasoline  for  the 
hauling  vehicles)  were  printed  at  a  discount 
by  a  local  newspaper  and  sent  out  with  the 
weekly  edition.  News  releases  emphasized 
that  the  services  of  Operation  Scrap  were  to 
be  free  to  all  citizens  owning  Junk  cars. 

All  cars  that  had  been  released  to  the 
project  were  tagged  with  surveyor's  tape  knd 
their  locations  marked  on  mailboxes  or  trees 
on  the  owner's  property.  Then  convenient 
baullBg  routes  were  selected  and  a  schedule 
designed  for  efficient  pick-up  so  that  proj- 
ect resources  could  be  concentrated  on  clean- 
ing up  one  area  at  a  time,  each  In  Its  turn. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  BEMABMS 

•osao  KSLPa 
The  MtdUgaa  Nfektlooal  Guard  was  con- 
taoted  and  agreed  to  aapply  man  and  equip- 
ment from  Its  armored  dislsloa  for  three 
weekends  of  conoentrctad  haollag.  Tba 
Ouard  supplied  over  M  men,  3  flat-bad 
trucks,  3  hydraulic  Itfta,  and  a  pt^np  tru<&. 
The  BenalB  County  SherUTfe  Department  aa- 
sUtad  the  operatloo  by  eatting  up  radio  oom- 
munlcatlona  for  the  Quardoun  and  by  pro- 
viding volunteer  eeoort  service  through  traf- 
fic during  actual  towing  and  hauling. 

National  Ouard  efforts  were  faellltatad 
by  the  local  nuan  Bureau  which  used  Its 
farm  equipment  to  tow  derelict  cars  out  to 
the  side  of  the  road  for  pickup.  In  areae 
where  farm  equ4>ment  was  not  available. 
local  wreckers  and  mdustry  rtonat.ed  men  and 
machmes  to  either  haul  Junkers  to  the  side 
of  the  road  or  directly  to  the  crushing  sites. 
These  volunteers  also  furnished  their  own 
gas. 

The  added  publicity  gamed  by  the  National 
Ouard  working  on  the  project  produced  yet 
another  response  from  local  reeldents.  A 
whole  new  wave  of  Junk  car  releases  came  In 
to  the  committee.  Newspaper  and  TV  cover- 
age kept  local  Interest  at  a  high  level. 

When  the  National  Ouard  was  no  longer 
available  for  service,  the  County  Road  Com- 
mission took  over  hauling.  The  Commission 
supplied  a  driver  and  a  helper  for  a  period  of 
30  days — long  enough  to  finish  cleaning  up 
the  county. 

Oeneral  Motors  Corporation  became  In- 
volved In  Operaitlon  Scrap  by  donating  the 
use  of  a  flat-bed,  tilt-bed  truck  with  hydrau- 
lic lift  and  wmch.  The  truck  had  been  used 
on  OM's  proving  grounds  for  hauling  away 
wrecked  cars. 

Others  gave  whatever  they  could.  Local  oil 
and  gas  distributors,  for  instance,  donated 
more  than  800  gallons  of  gaaoiiiat  for  use  by 
the  towing  and  hauling  vehicles.  Additional 
gasoline  provisions  were  taken  care  of 
through  financial  donations. 

WRXSK  TO  NOWt 

When  the  project  was  completed,  more 
than  5.000  Junk  oars  had  been  processed  aod 
Benzie  County  became  a  more  attractive  place 
to  work,  live  and  vacation.  A  pernxanent 
dumping  site  for  the  derelict  cars  has  been 
established  at  the  county  landllll.  and  as  this 
area  becomes  filled,  a  crusher  wttl  be  con- 
tacted to  process  all  the  cars  on  the  site. 

Deqjlte  a  difficult  Job  well  done.  Benzie 
County  residents  are  not  resting  on  their 
laurels.  They  are  actively  campaigning  to 
establish  a  suitable  Junk  car  ordinance  for 
their  county.  Past  experience  In  other  Mich- 
igan counties  has  shown  that  an  enforceable 
ordmance  prohibiting  owners  from  abandon- 
ing non-oi>eratlng  motor  vehicles  on  their 
property  U  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a 
cleaned-up  area  from  agato  becoming  clut- 
tered with  imused  vehicles. 


buBloesameD,  supports  incriwri  SMt" 
Wflgt  trade  a*  a  meuv  of  sttaulAttas  a 
]M»  bosttl*  reteUoosUp  (tet  out  hBW— 
tte  bMis<rf  a  more  puicfftii  nartik.'  HM 
COD  vsee  that  tbe  Dntted^etalMvameve 
ail  restrletlOBs  on  ecports.  esofpt  OB  all^ 
tary  IteoBB,  to  moet  OooMMiafeKcounferiM. 
and  chaose  its  trade  poUeei  to  avmllM 
Gonuauntet  countries  wtth  otbw  indM- 
tiiallzed  nafclona. 

CED  also  beUeves  that  ib»  Unlled 
States  shooid  extead  longer  tena  eradlt 
to  Communlat  btock  nations  so  tba*  W9 
would  be  competitive  with  otber  Western 
countries  who  trade  with  tbe  CanaMOilst 
bloc.  However.  CED's  recomnendaAioos 
do  not  aptply  to  North  Vietnam.  North 
Korea,  or  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  la  time 
for  this  country  to  begin  negotiating  for 
greater  trade  on  a  country-taar-couairy 
baaifi  with  the  Communist  naUooa. 
eventually  offering  most-favored-naMon 
status  in  return  for  fair  trade  guarantees. 


A  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SHRIKE: 
THE  THADDEUS  K08CIUSZKO 
HOME— A  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
ItiEMORA'nON  TO  POLIBd-AMERI- 
CAN  HEKTrAQE  HONORINa  OEN- 
ERAL   KoscinszaKo.    an    odt- 

STANDINQ      POLISH      AMfXtlCAN 
PATRIOT 


A  NEW  TRADE  POLICY  TOWARD 
COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTieaday,  September  20,  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recraatly 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment issued  a  statement  which  ccdled 
for  a  worldwide  economic  panel  to  for- 
mtilate  ground  rules  to  govern  East- West 
trade.  The  CED's  multinational  state- 
ment appears  as  an  appendix  to  its  re- 
port "A  New  Trade  Policy  Toward  Com- 
munist Countries." 

The  CED,  a  group  of  high-level  UJS. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   NTW    JEXSKT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATT7SS 
Wednesday/.  September  20.  1972 

Mr.   ROE.   Mr.   ^^eaker,  historically 
spealcing,  tbe  stoength  ol  America  lies 
in  her  repreeentative  democracy  richly 
endowed  with  the  traditions  and  acUeve- 
mtnts  of  our  forebearen  wt»  came  to 
America  from  all  natlMis  of  the  world. 
I  know  ycm  and  our  coQea(t»8  here  In 
the  Congress  win  agree  that  tbe  preeer- 
vation  and  enhancement  of  America's 
democracy    ha«    been    nouzishad    and 
seeured  by  the  cultural  standards  dL  ex- 
cellmce  that  all  natlonaUttes  hare  cmi- 
trlbuted   to   her   greatness.   Truly   the 
deeds,  courage,  and  fidelity  to  freedom 
of  Oen.  "niaddeus  Koeduszlco  will  be 
forever  etched  In  the  historical  Journals 
ol  America  personifying  the  outstanding 
coatributioos  that  all  of  tlMse  of  Polish 
heritage  have  so  long  contributed  to  the 
strength  of  our  representattre  democracy. 
TtM  story  of  the  men  who  rise  above 
all  others  and  excel  In  hert^  deeds, 
statesmanship,      dedication,      devotion, 
courage,     fortitude,     compassioa.     and 
service  to  thetr  feUowman  oootlnuas  to 
inspire  each  generation  in  man's  con- 
stant quest  for  quaUty  in  our  way  of 
life.  With  the  ever-increasing  competi- 
tion for  the  use  of  our  land  and  eeealat- 
ing  IntrtuiODs  vspaa.  our  Miviroaiaeat,  we 
sometimes  forget  the  cultural  needs  of 
our  peoi^  for  a  place  to  remember  and 
reflect,   separate   the  ttcOxxi.  from  the 
nooilctioa,  and  gain  strength  and  In- 
splratloQ  in  seetng.  visiting,  and  toucb- 
ing  the  tangilde  evidence  of  tbe  exist- 
ence of  these  men  of  destiny. 
The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  iUBMARKS 


T«-.iiiLr  Attain  ha»  Jurt  oonoliided  li^- 
SSToo  my  bm  HJt  18467  and  othK 

oar  oottMCUM  ealltag  for  the  ectabllsb- 
mmt  of  ths  TbaOamiB  KoMtunko  Bonw 
^Uonal  Rlatorte  Site  in  PtaUadelphl*. 

•niaddiiu  K«e*iMlK>.  who  played  a  d©- 
cMf«  role  in  the  American  rewiuttoD 
fortodependenoe.  resided  during  hi.  hls- 
toic.  eventful  days  to  America. 

TUe  hlrtory  books  are  replete  with  ttoe 
story  of  C3ener»l  Kosdussiko's  meritori- 
ous contributions  to  America's  beginning 
during  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
PollA  patriot  who  arrived  to  PhUa- 
52lpSa  in  August  1776  and  qulcUy 
volunteered  his  extraordinary  tectalcal 
engineering  expertise  to  the  American 

colonies.  __,,  .     _. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  Polish  en- 
gineer's technical  skills  in  choosing  ba,t- 
aeflelds,  erecting  fortlflcatlons.  survey- 
ing fields  of  operations.  ^PO»n<*»«  P^* 
gtrateaic    areas,    determining    potential 
SS^of  ^  and  water,  and  devising 
means  for  rapid  tranaportaUon  of  troops 
and  provisions  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution dcMsrves.  as  it  did  then,  the  na- 
tional   recogniUon   and   esteem   of   aU 
Americans.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  my  statement  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Congressman  Wati«  N. 
AsPiHALL,  In  support  of  pending  lega- 
tion to  have  Oenend  KorHiwko's  home 
in  Philadelphia  preserved  "  »  °***^ 
historic  site.  My  endorsement  to  the  con- 

mlttee  reads  as  foUows:    ^^ 

Mr  Oh»lnn»n.  m  w«  approach  the  awui 
anniv«n«ry  celebmtlon  of  Am*rli^«  D^»- 
rmuon  of  IndependSMe.  it  1«  l°»P<«^*J^* 
w*  ■•rtc  to  memorl»l»»  and  remain  gtma- 
faat  in  oar  n»ttc«al  nmArtt  to  proYtda  an 
htotorlc  prtMTvaUon  program  that  wm  pn>p- 
erly  honor  and  adKpiataly  portray  tha  p»o- 
^Jitng  ■pint,  oouraaa  and  heroic  dMda  ot 

who  have  made  our  Unltwl  SUtea  of  Amar- 
ica  the  groat  country  it  1.  today  through  ac- 
tive participation  in  our  ^"^^.^^Ijf*:^^ 
It  glvea  me  great  P»««^  ?«  ^'^^^SiS 
wrtttan  rtatwnent  to  you  and  "^•^'»?^*r" 
of  the  Ccanmlttee  on  Interior  w^.f^*?^ 
Lrair.  in  support  of  my  bUl  ^fj^^ 
provide  for  the  eetablUhment  oj,  "»«_7^";^- 
dSu.  Koecluaako  Home  National  Hlatorlo  Site 
m   PhUadelphU.  Pwrnaylvanla.   Your   com- 
mittee's action  in  conducting  pubUc  hear- 
inga  on  thla  leglaiatton  la  moot  timely  and 
SSoeroly  appreelat«l  ^7  ^J*^^  "^In^SSS 
Memben  of  the  Houae  who  have  8P<»*«« 
slmUar  meaiuroe  seeking  the  preawrvatton  of 
thla  hlatorlc  sit*  which  serwid  aa  a  home  for 
the  universally  famed  Polish  P*tr*ot,  Thad- 
deua  Koaclusako.  who  arrived  \fx  Philadel- 
phia in  August  irt9  and  immediately  volun- 
teered his  servlcea  in  support  of  Americas 
noble  cauae  for  independence. 

The  value  of  his  raro  extraordinary  exper- 
tise m  engineering  to  the  American  colonic 
during  this  revolution  la  clearly  manifested 
bv  his  meteoric  rise  to  fame  in  Amarteas 
army  H»  was  oommlsatoned  a  Colonel  in  the 
Northern  Army  by  the  Contlnantai  Oongresa 
in  the  Spring  of  17T7,  appointed  Chief  Kn- 
aineer  of  the  Army  of  the  South  In  1780.  and 
at  war's  end  had  earned  the  distinguished 
appointment  of  Brigadier  Oeneral.  It  Is  also 
significant  to  note  that,  after  America's  vic- 
tory his  return  to  P6land  where  he  spent  his 
remaining  yeare  fighting  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Poland  has  further  endeared  him  to 
all  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 


In  measuring  a  normal  llfaopan  of  an  in- 
dividual, we  are  all  agreed  that  Oeneral  Koe- 
ctUMko'B  stay  in  America  waa  brief  In  time 
but  hU  heroic  deeds  and  aaoompllahmenta 
aa  a  member  of  Americas  ploiieerlng  fighting 
man  of  valor  and  acclaim  are  monumental 
and  moat  deserving  of  a  place  In  America's 
hlatory  and  America's  hUtorlc  preservation 
program.  Aa  a    "charter  sponsor"  of  subject 
legislation,  I  respectfully  seek  your  oommlt- 
tee'a  favorable  consideration  of  this  measure 
which   wUl  eatabllah   the   Itiaddeus   Koscl- 
usBko  Home  In  Philadelphia  sa  a  national 
blatorle  site  to  be  preserved  and  set  aside  in 
public  ownership  as  an  hlstorlcaUy  slgnlfl- 
oant  property  asaocUted  with  the  life  of  the 
renowned    Polish    engineer    and    American 
General  for  the  benefit  and  inspiration  of  the 
p«opl*  of  the  United  States. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  trust  that  this  most  im- 
portant legislation  will  secure  early  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  so  that  it  can  be  sched- 
uled on  our  congressional  calendar  for 
consideration  by  the  full  House  in  the 
near  future  so  that  we  can  move  with 
dispatch  in  having  this  historic  site  in- 
cluded in  the  bicentennial  preservation 
and  restoraUon  program  for  Americas 
200th  anniversary  celebraUon  in  1976. 


ON  HONORING  OUR  INDIAN 
HERTTAaE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


or  CALiroaMiA 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1972 
Mr     EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,   September   22.   we   honor   the 
American  Indian,  the  native  American 
whose  heritage  and  culture  has  been  a 
major,  though  little  recognized,  influ- 
ence upon  our  society.  For  many  yeara, 
society    has    systematically    eradicated, 
neglected,  and  assimilated  the  American 
Indian  in  a  misguided  and  largely  un- 
successful attempt  to  erase  his  identity. 
In  spite  of  attacks  upon  his  lands,  his 
culture,  his  language,  his  children  and 
his  religion,  the  American  Indian  has 
managed  to  survive  and  now  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  ongoing  struggle  of  many  mi- 
norities to  achieve  their  rightful  place  in 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  life  of 
the  system.  And  he  has  done  so  while 
maintaining  a  remarkable  diversity  of 
traditions  with  an  extraordtnarj'  capac- 
ity for  adaptation  and  innovation. 

Although  many  Americans  think  of  In- 
dians only  in  terms  of  past  glories,  dead 
heroes,  and  lost  territory,  the  first  Amer- 
icans possess  a  dynamic  strength  that 
manifests  itself  in  their  daUy  lives  now 
as  in  the  past.  In  addiUon.  it  offers  us  an 
invaluable  model  of  the  meaning  of  rev- 
erence for  life.  American  Indians  have  a 
deep-seated  sense  of  generosity  and  loy- 
alty toward  their  families  and  friends. 
Their  sense  of  pride,  autonomy,  and  in- 
dividual freedom  is  an  ideal  that  has 
been  directly   adopted  toto  the   main- 
stream of  American  culture.  The  Indian 
appreciatico  of  nature  without  exploita- 
tion or  destruction  is  a  way  of  life  that 
we  have  only  recently  come  to  under- 
stand and  emulate.  Some  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  democratic  political  systems 
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are  foand  in  the  organixatlonal  struc- 
tures  of  American  Indian  groups. 

Throughout  the  Uhlted  Swes,  Indians 
are  drawing  on   the  strength  of  their 
tradltioos  and  organizing  iroiects  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  thetr  heritage  and  to 
make  it  applicable  to  prcsept  situations. 
In  California,  the  California  rural  In- 
dian land  project  is  attempting  to  in- 
crease the  Indian  land  ba«e  and  to  re- 
tard the  tendency  for  land  to  leave  In- 
dian ownership.  I  have  cosponsored  a 
bill  to  provide  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  Denganawldah-Qu^sacoatl  Uni- 
versity, a  school  dedicated  to  the  progress 
of  Native-American  and  Chicano  people. 
The  San  Jose  Indian  Center.  Incorporat- 
ed acts  as  a  clearinghouse  and  commiml- 
ty  resource,  providing  Indians  and  others 
with  Information  about  programs,  meet- 
ings, and  organizations  that  are  working 
for  and  with  Indians.  Last  summer,  the 
Indians  of  all  tribes  proposed  that  Al- 
catraz  Island  be  returned  to  the  Iiuilans 
to  be  used  as  a  place  of  retreat,  for  cere- 
monies of  earth  renewal  and  puriflcation, 
rededicatlng  it  to  the  heahng  power  of 
nature  in  time  for  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  United  States.  Tliere  are  only  a 
few,  localized  examples  of  what  Indians 
are  domg.  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  rather  than  recogniz- 
ing and  paytag  tribute  to  the  contribu- 
tions Indians  have  made  to  our  society, 
the  Federal  Government  Is  still  operat- 
ing, to  a  large  extent,  on  the  prejudices 
and  stereotypes  of  the  past.  Paternalism 
and  patronlzation  continue  to  exist  In 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  De«)ite  a 
wealth  of  programs  aimed  at  educational, 
nutritional,   housing,   and   Income  im- 
provement, the  situation  of  the  Indian 
has  not  materially  improved.  Economi- 
cally and  socially  the  American  Indian 
stUl  remains  outside  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  unable  to  Joto  the  tkte 
without  sacrificing  his  identity.  It  should 
be  our  go€d,  by  providing  him  with  finan- 
cial Independence  and  allowing  him  to 
speak  for  himself,  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  to  achieve  the  status  he  has 
so  long  deserved  as  the  proud  and  noble 
bearer  of  a  rich,  meaningful    cultural 
heritage. 


1972  OREGON  FOURTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  oaxcoit 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1972 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
1972  Oregon  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict questionnaire,  which  is  being  8«it 
this  week  throughout  Oregon's  Pourtb 
Congressional  District.  Includes  questjMB 
covering  issues  such  as  busing,  welfare 
reform,  the  sale  of  handguns  known  » 
Saturday  night  specials,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  economic  stabiHzationprcj- 
gram.  These  are  aU  issues  about  whten 
Oregonians  have  expressed  particular 
concern  through  correspondence  or  per- 
sonal contacts. 

The  last  question  asking  respondena 
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to  choose  what  they  consider  to  be  tbe 
five  most  critical  probton  area*  facing 
the  Nation  today  and  number  them  in 
Older  of  Importance  is  one  which  I  aak 
etch  year.  It  not  only  inAVmUm  what 
problems  are  highest  In  ooocem  on  the 
minds  of  Fourth  District  residents,  but  it 
also  helps  point  up  the  vast  number  of 
complex  Issues  before  Congress  and  the 

Nation. 

The  1972  Oregon  Fourth  Congreesional 
District  questi(mnaire  follows: 

QtrxsnoMiTAntx 

SxrrxiCBsa  1973. 
DSAX  Ttaxow  OaKGOiriAjr.  the  returns  of  the 
Questionnaire  which  I  send  annuaUy 
throughout  the  Fourth  District  have  been 
conslstenUy  helpful.  Thla  year  the  queatlons 
Included  cover  issues  which  Oregonians  have 
«zpr«asad  particular  concern  about  through 
conespondance  and  personal  contacts. 

In  order  to  get  an  accurate  aaaeesment  of 
the  views  of  Fourth  District  resldanta,  I  need 
wide  partlctpatlcm.  I  hope  you  wUI  take  the 
brief  time  neceesary  to  look  over  these  quea- 
tlons and  let  me  know  your  opinions. 

When  you  have  completed  the  question- 
naire, simply  detach  at  the  fold,  place  an 
eight-cent  stamp  on  it  and  return  It  to  me. 

I  will  report  the  results  of  this  year's  opin- 
ion poll  just  as  soon  aa  they  are  tabulated. 
Thank  you  once  again  for  your  help. 
Sincerely  oure, 

JoKir  DKixxmACX, 
Fourth  Diairiot  Oongre*aman. 
QtTxsnoirs 
[Answen  from  two  respondents] 
1.  What  action.  If  any,  should  Congress 
take   regarding   the   use   of   busing  to  end 
school  segregation?  (check  ona) 

A.  Leave  reaponslbUtty  with  statas  and 
courts  under  goldallnaa  of  the  Civil  Rlgbts 
Aetof  1S«4. 

B.  Legislatively  set  restrictions  on  busing. 

C.  Approve  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
prohibiting  the  uae  of  busing  for  school  de- 
segregation. 

D.  Other. 

a.  Do  you  favor  a  Fedarai  law  prc^bttlng 
the  sale  of  hangfuna  tmauttable  for  tpartlng 
use  ("Saturday  night  speclala")  ? 

A.  Yes.  B.  No.  O.  Undecided. 

8.  Which  of  the  following  stepa  do  you 
think  should  be  part  of  welfare  reform? 
(ehaek  one  or  more) 

A.  Set  a  minimum  benefit  level  for  all  re- 
ctpienta. 

B.  Have  the  Federal  government  take  over 
from  the  states  a  greater  share  of  welfare 
costs. 

O.  ReqtUra  each  recipient  able  to  work  to 
accept  training  or  emloyment,  or  loee  bene- 
fits. 

D.  Other. 

4.  A  U.S.  agreement  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam should  Include:  (check  one  or  more) 

A.  Return  of  POWs;  accounting  for  MIAa. 

B.  Ceasefire  tmder  International  super- 
vision. 

C.  Replacement  of  Thleu  government. 

D.  Withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
from  South  Vietnam. 

B.  No  conditions. 
P.  Other. 

5.  When  Phase  II  of  the  economic  stabilisa- 
tion program  ends,  what  should  the  federal 
government  do?  (Check  one) 

A.  Establish  voluntary  wage-price  guide- 
lines. 

B.  Establish  mandatory  wage-price  con- 
trols. 

O.  Take  no  further  action. 

8.  Which  five  of  the  foUowlng  do  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  critical  problem  areas 
facing  the  nation  today?  Please  number  1 
through  6  In  order  of  their  importance . 

AJd  to  agriculture,  aid  for  elderly,  antl- 
Btrlke  laws,  campaign  spendtog,  coninimer 
protection,  crime,  drug  abuse,  eoononay,  edu- 
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eatlon,  envmrnment,  forelgB  nlatloDB.  gow- 
emjnant  cretflMUey) 

Oua  oontrol,  health  care,  housing,  national 
dafenae,  pepolatlon  ooatrot.  povvrty,  raee 
relatlona,  sex  dlaertmiaaUon,  tax  reform,  un- 
employment, Vletaara,  walfan,  and  othen. 

Age-4i«apondant  No.  1:  Under  31.  31-«0. 
31-46.  M-eS.  over  60. 

RaapoQdent  No.  3:  Under  31.  31-80,  Sl-M. 
4«-e6,  over  66.  ■►"!- 


GOVERNMENT  INTERPEaElENCE  IN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 


or  iixiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATl  VB8 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  society 
today  faces  a  serious  challenge  to  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  academic  freedom  and 
the  integrity  of  the  imiverslty. 

One  aspect  of  that  challenge  relates 
to  the  hiring  of  faculty  members  at  the 
Nation's  colleges  and  unlrersltlee.  Uni- 
versities have  been  told.  In  effect,  that 
their  faculties  must  Incltide  a  spedflc 
percentage  of  wooien,  blacks,  and  mem- 
bers of  other  minorities.  II  they  do  not, 
all  Federal  aid  and  asslatance  will  be 
shut  off  to  them. 

It  is  proper  to  a«k  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
receives  the  authority  for  the  Imposttian 
of  racial,  ethnic,  and  sexual  quotas?  Tlie 
answer  Is,  it  does  not  get  this  authority 
from  any  act  of  Congress,  for  tbe  etected 
repreeenUtives  of  the  people  have  never 
sanctioned  this  poUcy.  The  policy  is  a 
creation  of  the  bureaucrats  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare themselves. 

Prof.  Faul  Seabury  expressed  the  view 
that  Government  agencies  are  not  fight- 
ing discrimlnatioa  in  their  Interfocnce 
In  the  academic  world,  but  are  calling 
for  it.  He  wrote  in  Commentary  maga- 
zine: 

A  striking  contradlctkm  exlsta  belwaeu 
HKWa  toalstenoe  that  facultlea  pcov*  that 
they  do  not  discriminate  and  tta  damanrl 
for  goals  axul  tlmatablea  which  require  dla- 
crlmtnatlon  to  oocur.  For  there  la  no  reason 
to  auppoae  that  equttahla  prooeaaea  In  Indi- 
vidual cases  wlU  automatically  produce  re- 
sults which  are  set  In  the  tlmetablaa  and 
statistical  goals  unlvereltlea  are  now  raqutrad 
to  develop.  If  aU  that  HKW  wlabaa  U  avl- 
denoe  that  unlvenltles  are  banding  over 
baokwatd  to  be  fair,  why  should  It  require 
them  to  have  statistical  goala  at  all? 

The  danger  we  face  Is  that  a  new  Gov- 
ernment-Imposed  racism  is  threatening 
the  independence  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  At  the  August  3,  1972, 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Association  of  Preeld^its  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  a  resolution 
was  passed  which  discussed  this  and  re- 
lated problems. 

The  group  deplored  "the  increasing 
tendency  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
mental bodies  to  Interfere  with  the  gov- 
ernance and  oper&tion  of  Indmiendent 
institutions  of  highw  education." 

AmOTig  the  actions  which  prompted 
the  rescdution  were: 

1.  Gtovamment  requirements  affecting 
student  admlwdona  and  college  en^loyment 
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pOIlBiM,  wMoh  fene  aduraiitnnal  laafetta- 
HooM  to  BUlMrdtnata  sHsilsMlr  qvaltty  to 
oebar  oooaldarattODB. 

S.  OdvanunaDtal  tatrasloD  imto  tastteo- 
tlMMl  poUelaa  agiac«Tig  deeatiff  USe  and 
oCber  aepacta  of  c»mpu»  Uvbiv. 

Dr.  John  Howard,  preaidwat  of  Rock- 
f  erd  Ct^ega  and  head  of  tbe  coUegt  pres- 
l<twiW  MflortBtilon.  dedstfed  that 

We  aaBDoe  baUava  tbaS  tt  la  the  wltti  of 
the  cltlMna  that  all  blgbwr  adocataan  should 
bo  homogenlaed  to  coafotxa  to  tba  ebb  and 
fiow  of  social  tboory  .  .  .  We  caU  upon  aU 
thoughtful  clttaans  to  aaalst  in  suatamtng 
tiM  IndepMMlanoa  o<  tba  ladapandent  ool- 
legas  and  unlvenltles. 

I  wish  to  share  with  mgr  colleagues  the 
following  memorandum  to  AAPICU 
members  and  education  media  from 
John  T.  McCarty.  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent at  Rockford  Coltogc.  Tills  raemo- 
raadum.  which  includee  the  reeolutlon 
passed  by  the  group  and  Dr.  Howard's 
remarks,  follows: 

Aksbicam    AaaocMTiow    or    PaaanMirra    or 
iKDSPDroKirr  OoLLXoaa  amd  Ummsims 
AvacaT  8.  1973. 
To:  AAPICU  Memben  and  Bdaoatton  Madia 
Ftom:  John  T.  MoCarty 

The  foUowlng  resolution  waa  passsd  at  the 
August  3,  1973  meeting  of  the  Dliaetofs  of 
the  Aaoartoan  AaaootatloD  of  Preldaats  of 
mdopaiidont  OoUagas  and  Unlviattlas: 
"MMaoLxmom 
"The  Board  of  Diroetors  of  tba  Amarteaa 
Aasoolatlon  of  PraaldaneB  oC  Tnrtaponrtent 
CoUegM  and  UnivantUaa  daplana  tlio  In- 
rreaslng  tatidancy  of  fadoral  and  atata  gov- 
anunanSal  bodlaa  to  Intarfare  with  the  gov- 
emanoe  and  operation  of  md^Mndont  In- 
atltuilona  of  higher  education. 

"Fromlnant  among  the  acttons  which 
prompt  thla  resolution  are: 

"1.  Ctovemmont  raqulvemaats  affoecing 
student  admtBsV>na  and  ooUaga  efnplaysaaat 
poUclaa,  which  foroe  the  edweatlnnal  laatltu- 
tlon  to  subordinate  aoadamlo  quality  to 
other  oooaldoratioDa. 

"3.  Oovemmantal  Intrusion  Into  Inatttu- 
tlon&l  poUdee  aJEaetlng  dormitory  life  and 
other  aspects  of  oampua  living. 

"We  call  upon  our  member  preeldents  and 
all  other  dtlaens  who  raoognlae  the  impor- 
tance of  striving  for  intaUaetual  azcaUance 
and  who  aoknowladge  the  rtgbt  of  an  in- 
dependent coUega  to  engaja  in  oharactar 
education  to  )oln  In  approprtaea  aatlon  to 
realat  the  governmental  regolatlon  of  lade- 
pendent  higher  education." 

Dr.  John  A.  Howard,  prealdant  of  Rock- 
ford  OoUege  and  head  of  the  college  ^waal- 
dents'  aasodation.  In  making  puhUc  this 
Reeolutlon,  cited  a  recent  mamoraBdiim  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Com- 
mlBslon  as  an  lUustxatlon  of  inappropriate 
governmental  intrusion  Into  college  policy. 
A  letter  from  that  Commlaslnn  Informed 
Pennsylvania  coUege  prealdanta  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Oommla- 
slon  Aot  "reqttlres  that  aU  housing  reg- 
ulations, housing  rules,  or  sairloea  tacllltlee. 
advantages  or  prlvllegea  In  connection  with 
that  housing  be  equal  for  male  or  female 
students".  "Hiat  Interpretation  would  saem 
to  prevent  a  college  in  an  urban  area  from 
controlling  nightly  aooeas  to  the  women's 
dormitory  as  a  safety  preoaotton  without 
doing  the  same  for  men's  durinHorlea.  It  ateo 
would  aeem  to  prohibit  the  eata Wlahmant  of 
"late  hours"  for  women  and  not  for  men 
stadsnta.  la  aooord  wUh  a  genatationa^ong 
pjxotloe  of  many  colleges,  a  practtoe  that 
has  reflected  the  judgment  and  the  wlah  of 
the  parents  of  many  students  as  well  as  the 
Judgment  of  the  college. 

"We  cannot  l>eUeve."  said  Dr.  Howard,  "that 
It  la  the  wlah  of  the  citizens  that  all  of  higher 
education  should  be  homoganlaad  to  oon- 
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taem  to  tJ»«  ebb  Mid  •«*  of  •«»«*^^."»^ 
S^TJvS^S^t  obJ«»tt,e..  8^  »^ 

lnd«peiHl«nt  ooUafW  ««»  uiilf«itu«. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

HON.  PAuTg.  ROGERS 

OT  n-OWBA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  20,  1972 
Mr.  ROOERa.  Mr.  Speaker.  ««  Sep- 
tember 6   1972.  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
mfank  Foreign  Commerce   rei^r^ 
WR     15859     the    "Emergency    Medical 
^^IcL  Art  of  1972."  While  I  recogBlze 
U  S^late  in  the  session.  I  am  hopeful  that 
mv  coUeagues  will  have  the  opportunity 
S^voU  cmlhls  vital  bill  this  year.  After 
fl^s  S  hearings,  our  Subcommittee 
cmP^hc  Health  and  Enviromn«at  be- 
SJme  convinced  that  much  of  the  ap- 
nXng^^  of  life  and  disability  due  to 
aSdS  catostrophic  illness  or  accidents 
L   ^eSSfry    and  can   be   Prev^^ 
through  ImplemenUUon  of  Proper  em^- 
gency    medical    services    syst«ns    H^ 
^m  win  support  development  of  these 

'''i£'"ISSS  last  Sunday,  the  Palm 
B^h  l^^mef  carried  the  following 
SSS.  d^crlblng  the  tragic  qu^^  of 
Sargency  medical  «^ 'fj,^^""!^ 
A  similar  article  aPP«««l,X^  fS(S 
York  Times  on  September  10.  IJ?^"°^ 
the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times  article  in 
the  BicoKD  at  this  point: 

HEALTH  Snvicss  BI.ASTXD:    R«^^c«^i?^- 
^   THOXHUNMI  Da.   BKATJW   OF   DOTC- 
xivt  SlCnAXNCT  Cabx 

m  a  wport  that  -baiply  orttlcJaed  ^«  ^^ 
p,i?n»^t  Health.  Bduoatlon  »*  W«"^ 
SS^tt.  oinc.  o«  the  Preeldent.  «»•  J^f*^ 
SS-SabTcaunoIl.  whloh  1.  the    operating 

TLLiwentT-  "oaie  of  the  wealteet  Unka  In  the 
diSwT  of  heiUth  care  m  the  nation." 

demand"  on  the  nation'*  health  j»nrlce8.  he 
report  said,  and  It  termed  auch  In  urle^  tt« 
leading  killer  of  AmerJcanB  aged  1  through 

■^•Thoueande  at  Uvee  are  loet  through  lack 
of  svstamatla  application  of  eetabllBhed  prtn- 
SS^emSSency    care."    the    acadwny 

"^"^S^npott  Mid  many  attendant*  who 
tieated  accident  vlotUna  did  not  know  even 
the  baelOB  of  flirt  aid.  Other  adentUts  have 
concluded  fw»m  sfudiea  that  aa  many  aa  18 
per  sent  of  avitomobUe  fatalltlee  oould  have 
been  averted  If  the  vlctlma  had  received 
prooer  omerfency  treatment. 

The  urgency  exprenwd  in  the  Natlon^^ 
search  Council's  crltlclema  reflects  growing 
efforta  that  private  organlaatloos  like  the 
American  College  of  Surgeon*  are  taking  to 
try  to  Improve  the  efTectlvencse  of  emergency 
health  care  services. 

By    stimulating  better  community  plan- 
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nun.  theee  organlaatlona  hope  to  ralM  the 
levei  of  emergency  care  In  tbto  country  to 
that  exUtlng  in  eaatern  Europe,  wh«re  »«ch 
tnOnlnff  and  care  are  regaraMl  aa  tha  »nort 
aophlitlflatt^l  in  the  world.  Tbe  council  said 
In  the  xvport,  written  laat  March  b«t  re- 
le«aed   by  the  academy  just  this  month: 

■litoderal  agenclee  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  effort*  of  profeertonal  and  allied  haalth 
organlxatlona  to  upgrade  emergency  health 
services. "  , 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Academy  of 
Sclencee  In  Washington  said  an  early  draft 
of  the  report  bad  been  sent  to  the  White 
Rouse  beforw  Prertdent  Nixon  delivered  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  before  Congrees 
last  January.  In  that  meesage,  Mr.  NUon 
expressed  conoem  about  the  lag  In  Ameri- 
can emergency  medical  care. 

As  a  reevat.  the  academy  spokesman  said, 
administration  officials  hava  begun  to  take 
steps  to  develop  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  more  effective  lead- 
ership In  emergency  medicine. 

The  release  now  of  the  academy's  report 
oolncldea  with  publicity  and  legislative  pro- 
posals by  other  organizations  to  dramatise 
the  need  for  better  emergency  care. 

The  American  Medical  .^seoclatlon  pointed 
out  m  an  editorial  in  Its  Joiurial  that  the 
association  had  sponsored  legislation  that 
asks  for  a  new  department  of  emergency 
medicine  in  HEW  headed  by  a  qualified 
health  care  professional  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  proposed  legislation  also 
calls  for  measures  recommaided  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  upgrade  emer- 
gency care  by  "improving  the  quality  of  am- 
bulance vehicles  and  of  the  first-aid  admin- 
istered by  drivers. 

Maanwhlle,  more  doctors  are  taking  time 
to  attend  symposia  on  emergency  medicine. 
Doctors  attending  such  meetings  are 
among  the  increasing  number  of  American 
physicians  who  are  spedaUzlng  fuUtlme  in 
emergency  medicine. 

The  four-vear-old  American  College  of 
Emergency  PhyslcUns,  an  organization  of 
such  specialists  based  in  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
estimates  that  15.000  doctors  now  qualify  as 
emergency  physicians.  They  are  working  full- 
time  m  hospital  emergeney  rooms,  clinics, 
factories  and  part-time  wherever  large 
crowds  gather,  such  as  la  sports  and  civic 
stadiums.  Though  comparative  ftguree  are 
not  available,  officials  of  the  organtMtlon  say 
they  believe  the  present  total  of  such  special- 
ists is  considerably  larger  than  it  wat  a 
decade  ago. 

The  common  aim  of  such  meetings  and  or- 
ganlaatlona  is  to  focus  on  the  magnlture  of 
the  problem  of  emergency  care  for  the  52 
million  Americans  who  are  Injured  each  year. 
Some  110.000  Americans  die  and  11  million 
must  remain  In  bed  at  least  one  day  each 
year  from  such  Injuries.  II  costs  at  least  «10 
billion  a  year  for  the  petmanent  disability 
that  400,000  injiired  Americana  suffer,  the 
councirs  report  said. 

Under  an  improved  national  arrangement. 
the  council  urged,  llfe-savtng  measures  such 
as  the  following  should  be  taken: 

Establishing  a  "911"  emergency  telephone 
reporting  system  on  a  nationwide  basis  (911 
Is  the  number  that  anyone  can  dial  on  a  tele- 
phone In  several  cities  such  as  New  York  for 
emergency  assistance ) . 

Upgrading  the  quality  ol  ambulances  to  re- 
place 80  per  cent  of  the  26,000  ambulances 
In  the  country,  which  are  hearses,  limou- 
sines or  station  wagons  and  "Inadequate  in 
apace  and  equipment," 

Setting  up  urban  and  regional  emergency 
communication  centers  that  use  radlo-fre- 
quenclee  compatible  for  croes-oommunl<»- 
tlon.  Operators  should  know  medical  terms 
to  avoid  confusion  in  ooaversatlona. 

Cre*tlng  a  nationwide  corps  of  properly 
trained  emergency  medical  technicians  as- 
signed to  ambulances  fit  to  carry  out  meas- 
ures now  applied  by  personnel  In  hospitals. 
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emergency    departmenta    and    by    madlcal 
corpsmen  in  combat  areas. 


CONGRESSMAN  WALDIE'S  VIEWS 
ON  REGIONAL  CENTERS 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALrrOSNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHKSINTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1972 
Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  1972  issue  of  Regional  Center 
Newsletter,  published  from  the  Cliildren's 
Hospital  of  Los  Angeles,  had  a  lead  arti- 
cle based  on  an  interview  with  our  col- 
league Jerry  Waldie  regarding  hla 
thoughts  on  the  regional  center  concept 
of  aiding  the  mentally  retarded. 

Congressman  Waldik  is  uniquely  qual- 
ified to  discuss  this  issue,  ae  he  was  Cali- 
fornia's leading  legislative  figure  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  care  and  treat- 
ment during  his  years  in  the  California 
State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jerry  Waidm:  continues 
to  have  a  keen  interest  in  this  area,  and 
has  received  much  recognition  from  or- 
ganizations devoted  to  assisting  the  men- 
tally retarded. 
The  article  follows: 

"I  think  regional  centers  have  helped  to 
change  people's  attitudes  toward  the  men- 
tally retarded — for  one  thlhg.  people  now 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  MR  Indi- 
vidual Is  simply  another  Individual  In  our 
society  who  has  special  problems."  The  man 
uttering  these  words  can  do  so  with  author- 
ity for  he  Is  one  of  the  VIP's  In  RC  history. 
Jerome  Waldie.  VB.  Coagreesman  from 
Contra  Coetra  County,  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District,  served  on  the  original  fact- 
finding committee  surveying  alternatives  to 
state  hospitalization  of  the  retardwl  Md 
later  introduced  the  legislation  (AB  691) 
which  established  the  regional  center  con- 

'^*Recalllng  those  days.  Congressman  Waldie 
explained  that  the  central  theme  was  to  pro- 
vide an  alterxxatlve  of  keeping  the  individual 
m  the  community  or  In  a  facility  other  than 
a  state  instltuUon  If  that  facility  would  serve 
the  MB  Individual  best.  Congressman  Waldie 
believes  that  society  has  the  obligation  ol 
providing  each  individual  member  an  oppor- 
tunltv  to  develop  hU  fullest  potential  re- 
gardless of  how  that  potential  Is  measured. 
■The  fact  that  a  chUd  has  been.  In  the  past, 
categorized  as  'MR'  Is  perhaps  Just  a  cruel 
manner  of  describing  the  extent  of  tnat 
chUd's  measured  potential  at  that  particular 
moment  In  time." 

Although  Congressman  Waldie  expUined 
that  there  are  no  general  plans  for  a  federal 
education  program  on  public  awareness  oi 
MR.  he  heartuy  agrees  that  such  a  program 
would  be  worthwhUe.  He  believes  that  there 
is  in  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  state 
and  nation  a  latent,  but  enormous  sympathy 
for  the  problems  of  the  retarded.  "There  u 
an  enormous  wlUtogness  to  find  solutions  to 
these  problems  If  only  they  can  be  presented 
m  a  manner  that  can  bring  this  latent  undw 
standlng  and  sympathy  to  the  stirface. 

Contlnutog  In  this  vein,  he  added.  "I  can 
think  of  no  group  Ln  California  that  Is  more 
equipped  to  express  Its  concerns  with  the 
directions  these  MR  programs  are  going  or 
Its  concerns  over  the  lack  of  attention  ana 
priorities  given  to  these  programs  than  the 
famUies  who  have  utilized  the  services  of  tne 
regional  centers." 

Congressman  Waldie  would  like  to  see  i*e- 
glonal  Center  families  organized  through- 
out the  state  with  a  newiletter  that  wouw 
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not  only  be  Informative  In  terms  of  how  the 
programs  are  developing  In  the  various  areas 
of  the  state,  but  also  be  action  oriented— 
iuggestmg  ways  families  could  Increase  sup- 
port for  the  BC  concept.  He  also  envisions 
having  political  candidates  examtoed  with 
reference  to  their  conmUtments  to  the  pro- 
attti.  "I  beUeve  that  there  would  be  few 
candidates  in  the  state  that  would  not  rec- 
ognize the  potential  influence  that  such  a 
state-wide  organization  would  possess, "  he 
emphasized. 

A  native  of  Antloch,  Congressman  Waldie 
was  first  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives m  1966.  after  serving  two  terms  In  the 
state  legislature.  He  la  married  and  has  three 
cHlldren.  JUl.  Jonathon  and  Jeffrey.  A  cum 
Isude  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley,  he  received  his  Li..B.  from 
the  University  of  California  School  of  Law 
In  1953. 


FROM  GARBAGE  TO  GREENS 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1972 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers a  couple  of  newspaper  clippings 
concerning  a  proposed  environmental 
project  in  Houston  of  which  we  are  very 
proud. 

The  Holmes  Road  landfill  in  my  dis- 
trict was,  as  projects  of  this  nature  tend 
to  be,  an  eyesore  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  areas  of  Houston, 
which  we  all  know  is  one  of  the  greatest, 
most  beautiful  and  dynamic  cities  in  our 
country. 

The  landfill  was  closed  approximately 
2  years  ago  and  has  been  unused  since. 
It  was  a  source  of  criticism  and  detracted 
from  the  Astroworld  complex  nearby  and 
seen  by  so  many  tourists. 

On  August  29,  the  Houston  City  Coim- 
cil  took  steps  to  make  this  dump  into  a 
27-hole  golf  course,  to  be  designed  with 
the  aid  of  Houston  golfer  Jimmy  De- 
maret.  The  council's  action  was.  I  feel,  a 
wise  and  much-needed  step  toward  locaJ 
concern  over  the  environment.  As  the 
Houston  Chronicle's  editorial  writer 
said: 

Tlie  project  should  make  Houston  into  a 
shrine  for  the  ecologlsts,  because  turning  a 
180-plus  acre  garbage  dump  Into  a  27-hole 
golf  coiirse  has  got  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
recycling  Jobs  In  history. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  two  clip- 
pings from  our  Houston  newspaper — 
the  first  written  by  Clark  Nealon,  the 
Houston  Post's  sports  director,  and  the 
other  an  editorial  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post,  Aug.  31.  1972] 

A  Houston  Showplace  Could  Be  Rising 

Out  of  a  Garbage  Dump 

(By  Clark  Nealon) 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  an  Idea  rang 
our  bell  like  the  one  given  the  go-ahead  by 
City  CouncU  In  Tuesday's  meeting. 

Actually  It  Isn't  new  because  Councilman 
Johnny  Qayen  first  proposed  It  In  1964,  but 
Tuesday's  action  put  the  show  on  the  road 
for  what  we  think  can  become  one  of  Hous- 
ton's showpiaces.  a  facility  needed  and  long 
deaen-ed  by  the  legion  of  many  golfers,  a 
future  site  for  the  Houston  Classic  In  an 
Intelligent  union  between  the  City  and  the 
CXVIII 1994— Part  24 
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Houston  Oolf  Association  In  the  interests  of 
a  progressive  national  Image  and  marked 
for  a  practical  piece  of  weU  located  land. 

Tuesday  council,  on  recommendation  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  Director  BlU  Sclielbe. 
gave  the  go-ahead  for  starting  the  planning 
of  a  golf  complex  on  the  180-plus  acres  of 
the  old  Holmes  Road  garbage  landflU.  across 
Loop  610  south  and  west  of  the  Astrodome. 

The  Idea  has  unlimited,  sound  possibilities. 
Including  Schelbe's  potots  Tuesday  that  this 
win  be  the  first  golf  course  Houston  has  built 
on  revenue  from  fees  paid  by  golfers  on 
many  courses  and  that  there  Is  the  already 
Investigated  possibility  of  obtaining  a  match, 
ing  federal  grant. 

We'd  say  the  report  that  CouncU's  deci- 
sion was  Influenced  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
interest  of  Jimmy  Demaret  Is  correct,  for 
rarely  have  we  heard  James  Newton  as  keen 
for  an  idea  on  which  he  has  pledged  his  work, 
his  knowledge  and  his  tremendous  Image  in 
golf,  gratis. 

'I  have  told  Bill  Schelbe  that  I  can't 
think  of  a  better  Idea  for  the  City  and  I 
have  promised  to  work  with  the  City  and  the 
other  golf  professionals  of  Houston  on  the 
project,"   Demaret   said   Wednesday. 

"It's  In  an  area  that  needs  It.  It's  on 
land  that's  of  practical  value  that  Is  being 
used  for  nothing,  it  will  be  of  service  to 
golfers  and  the  game  of  golf  and  It  can  be 
made  Into  one  of  the  most  beautifully  land- 
scaped areas  in  Houston. 

"Houston  and  golf  have  been  good  to  me." 
continued  Demaret.  who  with  Jack  Burke, 
already  directs  one  of  the  nation's  golf  show- 
places  in  Champions  OoU  Club  on  the  other 
side  of  Houston.  "I'm  delighted  to  work  with 
the  city  In  any  way  they  want  noe  to  work. 
"I've  looked  at  this  site  smd  the  topog- 
raphy lends  Itself  to  a  golf  course.  There's 
room  for  27  holes,  and  the  project  car  pay 
Its  way  through  fees. 

Land  values  and  use  prevent  building  of 
many  golf  courses  but  this  will  be  reclaim- 
ing land  that  Is  not  being  used. 

The  longer  you've  been  around  Houston 
the  better  you  know  that  Demaret,  the  ex- 
caddy  and  muny  golf  course  phenom.  has 
been  a  great  Image  of  the  game  of  golf  and 
the  City  of  Houston  for  nigh  these  40  years 
And  If  you're  only  a  recent  golf-oriented 
resident,  certainly  you  have  been  conscious  of 
the  symbol  of  the  game  and  the  city  that 
Demaret  has  been. 

It's  warming  here  that  his  enthusiasm  for 
a  project  and  Its  potential  has  had  some  In- 
fluence on  the  go-ahead  at  last.  He's  known 
the  pinnacle.  OolTs  Hall  of  Pame;  the  plush 
club  life,  three  Masters'  titles,  worldwide 
touring  as  host  of  SheU's  Wonderful  World  of 
Oolf. 

Yet  at  heart  he's  a  muny  golfer  with  a 
strong  Ewid  unsophisticated  pride  and  inter- 
est In  Houston.  Any  Sunday  morning  he's  In 
town,  and  despite  his  interest  In  Champions 
and  now  a  new  project  in  Onion  Creek  near 
Austin,  you  can  find  Demaret  in  the  pro's 
shop  at  Memorial  Park,  in  a  bull  session  with 
muny  golfers. 

Demaret.  like  other  veterans  of  a  long,  hard 
fight  for  muny  golfers  of  Houston,  enjoys 
the  thought  that  finally  the  City  plans  to 
buUd  a  course  from  the  revenue  produced  by 
the  fees  the  muny  golfers  pay.  Key  to  the 
argument  over  the  years  has  been  that  the 
golf  fees  so  often  went  into  the  general 
fund.  And  they're  considerable.  James  keenly 
feels  the  problems  of  the  muny  golfer  and 
welcomes  this  as  a  way  to  do  right  by  his 
boys  and  get  a  Job  done  In  a  facility  of  which 
Houston  can  be  proud. 

Hidebound,  perhaps,  but  we're  long  been 
an  advocate  of  open  tournaments  of  muny 
courses.  The  thought  Is  that  an  open  golf 
tournament,  In  fundamental  essence.  Is  a 
clambake  at  which  every  fan  should  feel  at 
home,  a  part  of  It  all.  Pew.  If  any,  muny 
courses  can  match  the  plush  accommoda- 
tions of  the  club  courses  but  we  cling  to  the 
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thought  that  they  can  be  far  closer  to  cXmb 
accommodations,  modern,  neat  and  clean 
and  more  than  adequate,  and  we  hope  that 
this  new  idea  for  Houston  can  be  an  lUustra- 
tion  of  the  potot. 

And  we've  dared  to  hope  that  such  ad- 
vancement could  be  the  theme  of  a  union, 
certainly  oo-oi>er»tlon,  between  the  City  of 
Houston  and  the  Houston  Oolf  Association 
through  the  Houston  Classic.  An  agreement 
with  which  both  parties  could  live  and  work 
together  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  muny 
golfer,  the  Image  of  the  game  and  the  city,  as 
a  common,  beneficial  cause  to  both  parties. 
Tes,  an  aid  to  tourism,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  city  to  visitors  and  planned  trips  here. 
And  one  more  point  to  reflect  It  all  In  na- 
tional television  of  the  Classic  as  well  aa 
other  national  telecasts. 

The  HOA  has  shown  repeatedly  over  the 
years  that  lu  a  great  example  of  everyday 
guys  with  a  dedicated  Interest  In  the  game 
and  the  city.  It  helped  pioneer  the  sale  of 
sponsorships  that  has  utterly  amazed  a  ve- 
teran like  us.  time  and  again. 

The  city's  new  project  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  HQA,  to  us,  meshes,  seems  to  be  di- 
rected at  many  of  the  same  fundamental 
goals.  And  co-opteratlon  would  hasten  reali- 
zation. 

In  any  event.  Tuesday's  action  by  City 
Council  Is  one  more  long-awaited  munlclpaJ 
step.  EnthuBlastlcaly  welcomed  here. 

And  a  more  genuine  deynoter  than  J. 
Demaret  couldn't  have  been  found. 

Fore,  please!  Get  the  show  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fairway. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Sept.  5.  1972) 
PaoM  Qasbage  to  Qreenb 

The  conversion  of  the  Holmes  Road  land- 
fill into  a  city  golf  course  is  the  kind  of 
project  tliat'B  got  everything  going  for  It.  It 
will  please  the  sportsmen.  It  will  enrich  the 
neighborhood  esthetlcaly  and  it  will  bring 
some  revenue  to  the  city. 

The  project  should  make  Houston  into  a 
shrine  for  the  ecologlsts,  because  ttirning  a 
180-plus  acre  garbage  dump  into  a  27  hole 
golf  course  has  got  to  be  one  of  tbe  biggest 
recycling  Jobs  in  history. 

The  construction  of  the  course  will  be 
getting  the  attention  of  a  master:  Houston 
golfer  Jimmy  Demaret  will  be  advising,  which 
should  assure  the  complete  metamorphosis 
of  dump  site  to  showcase. 

The  city  deserves  credit  for  imagination 
and  foresight. 


THE  PGW-MIA'S— REWARD  FOR 
BETRAYAL 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUroaMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T» 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing item  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  April  18,  1966: 

And  boring  directly  In  on  Lyndon  John- 
son's trade  and  aid  p^lcles.  New  York  attor- 
ney Richard  M.  Nixon  declared  that  U.8.  for- 
eign aid  should  be  cut  off  to  any  country 
helping  the  enemy  In  Vietnam. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  E2conomic 
Pressure  Committee  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  POW-MLA's  in 
Southeast  Asia  caJled  on  all  presidential 
and  congressional  candidates  to  pledge, 
if  elected,  to  "actively  support  a  trade 
embargo  against  all  countries  that  sup- 
ply goods  or  services  to  North  Vietrmm." 
I  made  that  promise  in  writing  and  have 
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In  fact  advocated  cutting  off  all  aid  and 
trade  with  Communist  nation*  through- 
out my  public  life — and  before  It  as  well. 
Senator  MoOovkhn  seema  elated  to  re- 
ceive a  $25  check  at  the  direction  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  incarcerated  in  North 
Vietnam,  while  "attorney  Richard  M. 
Nixon"  as  President  has  changed  his 
tune  and  glvea  computer  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  through  aid  and  trade, 
enabling  North  Vietnam  to  computertae 
its  antiaircraft  guns  shooting  down  our 
planes  and  thereby  adding  more  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  to  the  dungeons  in 
Hanoi.  By  what  moral  standard  can  this 
possibly  be  justified? 

You  do  not  have  to  dig  very  far  to  And 
out  how  disillusioned  the  families  of 
these  POW-MIA"s  are  becoming.  What  is 
happening  goes  deeper  than  politics.  It 
goee  to  the  inner  core  of  the  soul  of 
America.  The  aoldier-stateeman  and  our 
greatest  military  leader  since  Robert  E. 
Lee    Oen.   Douglas  Mac  Arthur,   in   his 
f  areweU  speech  at  West  Point  summed  up 
that  inner  core  as  "Duty— Honor— Coun- 
try." Our  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen 
who  were  taught  that  in  their  homes, 
churches    and    schools,    and    are    now 
prisoners,  are  being  asked  to  forget  it 
and  actually  encouraged  to  collabor».te 
with  the  enemy  to  gain  their  freedom. 
Now  the  newspwjers  present  to  us  the 
spectacle  of  three  American  prisoners 
about  to  be  freed  giving  statements  on 
behalf  of  the  enemy,  while  their  families 
will  skccompany  self-confessed  Commu- 
nist Dave   Delllnger  and  his  hatchet- 
■woman,  Cora  Weiss,  to  Hanoi.  Cora  was 
an  organizer  of  the  disruption  of  the  1968 
Democratic  National  Convention  and  has 
been  active  in  the  New  MobillMtlon  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  She  and  Del- 
Unger  are  oofoimders  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Liaison  with  Families  Detained  in 
North  Vietnam,   through  which  Hanoi 
intends  to  deal  as  part  of  its  strategy  to 
Induce  many  of  the  families  of  the  POW- 
MIA's  to   Join   the   antiwar   movement 
and  become  tools  of  the  enemy.  The 
mother  of  one  of  the  three  men  abotit  to 
be  released.  Minnie  Lee  Ghartby.  has  par- 
ticipated   In    two    major    Communist- 
inspired  antiwar  demonstrations  in  New 
York  and  Washington. 

Americans  in  the  North  Vietruimese 
prisons  who  do  not  cooperate  will  be  dealt 
with  by  Cora's  husband  Peter  Weiss,  a 
member  of  the  official  legal  bulwark  of 
the  CMnmunist  Party,  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild.  Peter,  working  on  behalf 
of  Clergy  &nd  Lasnnen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  2 
years  in  gathering  evidence  to  prosecute 
those  POW-MlA's  who  do  not  kiss  the 
boots  of  their  brutal  tormentors  who  hold 
them  captive. 

One  POW  wife  asked  me  some  time  ago 
what  I  would  do  about  all  this  if  I  were 
President.  I  told  her  that  every  day  I  had 
the  chance  I  swam  half  a  mile,  but 
neither  In  the  swimming  pool  nor  any- 
where else  did  I  practice  the  Hanoi  crawl. 
If  I  were  President,  there  would  very  soon 
be  a  full  Green  Beret  group  and  a  Marine 
division  knocking  on  their  prison  doors 
to  bring  all  our  POW-MIA's  home,  leav- 
ing not  one  unaccounted  for.  North  Viet- 
nam has  committed  all  its  combat  divi- 
sions to  the  invasion  of  the  South.  They 
have  none  left  to  stop  such  an  operation. 


I 
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I  want  to  see,  as  much  as  their  families 
do.  the  tears  of  joy  and  relief  when  their 
men  come  home,  ha\-ing  kept  faith  with 
the  soul  of  America:  Duty — Honor — 
Country. 
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SOVIET  TRADE.  YES— RHODESIAN 
TRADE.  NO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOOTSlAIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  people  learn  that  our  politico- 
economic  leaders  seek  to  make  political 
hay  out  of  trading  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Red  China,  and  apparently  every 
Commimist  coimtry  but  North  Vietnam 
and  Cuba,  it  Is  only  right  to  question 
why  they  continue  to  prohibit  trade  un- 
der any  conditions  with  Rhodesia. 

The  cynicad  war  on  Rhodesia  ignores 
the  truth  and  is  dishonest. 

A  majority  of  the  opinion  molders  of 
the  United  States  continues  to  grind  out 
the  U.N.  fabrication  that  Rhodesia  Is 
somehow  a  threat  to  world  peace  be- 
cause the  liberated  government  of  that 
nation  is  said  not  to  base  its  principles 
on  self-determination  and  majority  rule. 
The  same  test  is  never  applied  to  the 
masters  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  un- 
elected  hierarchy  of  Red  China  and  was 
conveniently  forgotten  to  the  peoples  of 
Hungary  and  Poland  when  their  coun- 
tries were  invaded  and  the  democratic - 
leaning  leaders  overthrown  because  they 
may  have  constituted  a  threat  of  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Soviet  bloc.  Trading 
with  Communists  but  not  with  Rhodesia 
is  ideological  discrimination. 

An  interesting  editorial  appeared  re- 
cently in  Baaron's  Wnancial  Weekly 
which  follows  my  remarks: 

Leftist  Otttcriks  Against  Rhodesia  Ignobx 
the  trxtth 

(By  Robert  M.  Blelberg) 
Amual  meeting  time  has  come  and  nearly 
gone,  bringing  Its  ciiatomary  quota  of  criti- 
cism from  the  floor  and  isavlng  Its  fair  share 
of  bruised  executive  egos.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  last  year  or  the  one  before,  this  season  In 
the  main  has  been  a  relatively  tranquil  affair, 
with  confrontations  few  and  far  between, 
riot  and  clvU  commotion  conspicuously  ab- 
sent. Here  and  there,  however,  estimates  of 
sales  and  eiumlngs,  no  matter  how  rosy, 
have  taken  second  place  to  angry  protests. 
Thus,  as  the  annual  meeting  of  Union  Car- 
bide Corp..  Chairman  P.  Perry  Wilson  dls- 
cloeed  that  profits  in  tlie  first  quarter  had 
Increased  14  percent,  and  voiced  confidence 
that  the  company  'wUl  make  solid  progrees 
in  1972." 

Nonetheless,  dissident  stockholders  took 
management  to  task  for  "corporate  offensee 
ranging  from  its  actlvltlee  in  southern  Africa 
to  executive  campaign  contributions,"  while 
"a  group  of  about  30  chanting  demonstrators 
marched  In  front  of  company  headquarters, 
protecting  Union  Carbide's  recent  Importa- 
tion of  26,000  tons  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  " 
Mr.  Wilson  got  off  easltr  than  his  opposite 
number  at  Poote  Mineral  Co.,  whose  annual 
meeting  at  the  Barclay  Hotel  In  Philadelphia 
drew  a  contingent  of  50  pickets,  which.  In  be- 
tween denunciations  of  the  company  for 
dealing  with  white  supremacists,  "danced 
and  sang  to  the  sound  of  African  bongo 
dr\ims." 


On  Capitol  HlU,  which  usually  marches  to 
a  different  drum,  both  Cacgressmen  and 
Senators  lately  have  taken  up  the  beat.  Negro 
members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlvw, 
organized  into  a  so-called  Black  Caucus,  ha** 
publicly  called  for  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can pn^ierty  In  Rhodesia  aad  South  Africa 
and  the  violent  overthrow  of  their  racist  re- 
gUnes: 

Pending  that  happy  outcome,  together 
with  various  church  groups  and  the  out- 
lawed  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union- 
have  brought  suit  In  UB.  District  Court 
seeking  an  Injxinctlon  against  the  use  of 
chrome  ore  shipped  from  Rhodesia  to  then 
shores  by  Poote  Mineral  and  Union  Carbide. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  upper  chamber,  with 
the  blessings  of  the  State  Department,  art 
pushing  the  repeal  of  last  year's  Byrd  Amfend. 
ment.  which  made  such  Imports  legal. 

Fanaticism,  said  George  Santayana.  la  re- 
doubling one's  effort  while  losing  sight  of 
one's  aim.  but  the  radical  left  is  something 
else.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  despite  com- 
pelling evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  has  pro- 
clsUmed  the  Innocence  of  Bacco  and  Van- 
zettl,  anarchists  and  convicted  killers,  aiwl, 
with  equally  ruthless  disregard  of  proven 
fact,  has  latinched  a  campaign  to  whitewash 
the  Rosenbergs  and  Alger  Hiss. 

TEtTTH    ICNORkD 

By  the  sanne  token,  the  fanatical  war  on 
Rhodesia  Is  longer  on  Ideology  than  on  re- 
spect for  truth.  By  trading  with  Rhodesia, 
charged  the  leader  of  the  demonsUatlon 
against  Poote  Mineral,  the  VB.  "has  saved 
Ian  Smith's  government  from  economic  dis- 
aster." In  truth,  thanks  to  the  widespread 
flouting  of  United  Nation's  sanctions,  notably 
by  neighboring  Zambi&  and  other  black  Af- 
rican states,  Rhodesia  for  the  past  half- 
decade  has  flourished. 

More  to  the  point,  by  repealing  the  Byrd 
Amendment,  Congress  would  deliberately  re- 
impose  a  flnancial  burden  on  both  proceduiw 
and  consumers  of  stainless  steel  (which  re- 
quires chrome,  and  once  again  make  this 
country  heavily  dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  vital  raw  material. ) 

FinaUy,  while  boycotting  Rhodesia — only 
strategic  products  are  free  of  the  general 
ban — for  its  repugnant  form  of  government 
(which.  In  VU.  eyes,  at  any  rate,  constitutes 
a  "threat  to  peace"),  the  UjB.  Is  briskly  ei- 
tendlng  tiie  hand  of  friendahlp,  not  to  men- 
tion offers  of  tangible  financial  aid.  to  two 
of  the  bloodiest  tyrannlee  in  the  history  d 
mankind.  You  can't  do  business  with  Smith, 
but  you  can  subsidize  Kosygln,  Brezhnev  and 
Mao. 

KCOMOMIC   WAK 


Armed  with  this  double  standard,  the  V£. 
for  years  has  been  waging  economic  warfare 
on  Rhodesia.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  at  the 
VU.  Security  Coxmcil  in  December  1966  (i»- 
afttrmed  and  strengthened  in  May  1968), 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  by  Executive  Order 
Imposed  sanctions  on  that  country,  viola- 
tions of  which  are  punishable  by  fines  of 
$10,000  and  prison  sentences  up  to  10  years. 
(In  first  case  of  the  kind,  five  defendants  re- 
cently pleaded  guUty  to  violating  the  em- 
bargo by  supplying  ammonia  to  a  Rhodeslan 
fertilizer  plant — some  crime  against  human- 
ity.) 

Under  the  Nixon  Administration,  thing* 
continued  in  the  ugly  vein  tmtU  last  fall, 
when  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  (D.,  Va.)  suc- 
ceeded m  amending  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill,  to  permit.  In  effect,  the  im- 
portation  of   Rhodeslan  chrome   and  other 

•strategic  and  critical  raw  materials."  Since 
then,  to  the  outrage  of  the  Black  Caucus  and 
corporate  pickets,  shipments  totaUng  fifty 
thousand  tons  have  landed  in  the  UB..  and 
efforts  to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amendment  have 
redoubled.  Last  week's  collapse  of  the  tentt- 
tlve  agreement  between  Her  Majesty's  Qov- 
emment  and  Salisbury,  based  on  flTidlngi  that 
the  black  majority  disapproved  of  its  ternu, 
doubtless  will  Intensify  tbe  drive. 


As  an  economlo  w»»poii-- ber  aatayssa's 
definition  applies— the  intematlonal  embargo 
hiTbeen  a  Joke.  Sinoe  RhodeeJal  Deolamtton 
of  Independence  in  1966,  produotloii  sad 
trade  have  risen  by  10  per  oent  per  year. 

This  Is  how  Salisbury  looked  a  few  months 
aoo  to  Ray  Vioker,  chief  European  oorre- 
^ondent  of  The  Waa  Street  Journal: 
■  japaneee,  French.  Oennan  and  Italian 
businessmen  are  enoounteied  in  hotel  lob- 
bies here.  Hertz'  Rhodeslan  outlets  offer 
Japanese-made  Toyotas  for  rent,  while  Avis 
competes  with  Oerman-made  BMWs.  Uquor 
stores  carry  stocks  of  British  gin  and  choice 
Scotch.  Italian  shoes  are  popular  with  Rho- 
deslan women,  whUe  Prench  wlnee  are  found 
at  top  hostelrles.  .  .  . 

Rhodeela's  manufacturing  industa^ee  hare 
eroanded  to  provide  many  product*  that 
were  formerly  Imported.  Manulacturtng  ex- 
panded I2i  per  cent  in  1970  from  1968.  and 
probably  wUl  show  an  inoreaae  erf  around 
8  per  cent  this  year.  'We  can  continue  to 
get  by  indefinitely,  if  we  have  to.'  says  one 
Rhodeslan  sanctions  buster,  who  travels  the 
world  negoUaUng  agreemenU  for  RbodMlan 
exports  and  imports. 

JOKX  ON  TT.BA. 

UntU  last  fail,  moreover,  the  Joke  waa  on 
this  country,  wtilch  wound  up  paying  an 
exorbitant  price  for  chrome  mlniBd  in  the 
Soviet  Union  (or,  there  is  reason  to  suspect, 
merely  transshipped  via  Moscow  from  Rho- 
deslan mines) . 

After  the  Imposition  of  VH.  sanctions,  the 
price  of  Imported  chromlte  soared  from  $83 
a  ton  to  $73,  to  the  pleasiire  and  profit  of 
the  Kremlin,  which,  like  the  most  rapacious 
oapltallst,  chMged  whatever  the  traffic  would 
b«ar. 

•  •  •  •  • 

—to  Judge  by  results  of  sophisticated  anal- 
ysis performed  by  Crucible  Steel,  which 
found  that  the  Soviet  Union  differed  mark- 
edly from  that  of  Rhodesia — probably  had 
its  origins  in  racist  mines.  According  to  one 
State  D^artment  spokeeman:  "Oocaaionaily 
we  have  heard  of  Russian  ships  docked  in 
Africa  to  pick  up  Rhodeslan  cbromlte,  but 
verification  has  proved  this  not  to  be  the 
case."  Trust  Poggy  Bottom  to  try  to  prove 
a  negative. 

LECAI.  VIEW 

So  much  for  the  dollars  and  sense.  As  to 
the  legality  of  the  Byrd  Amendment,  the  con- 
troversy, as  noted,  has  landed  In  the  courts, 
where  a  VS.  District  Court  Judge  has  refused 
to  issue  a  preliminary  injunction  against 
Poote  Mineral  and  Union  Carbide. 

Plaintiffs  doubtless  wUl  appeal  to  higher 
authority.  However,  at  least  one  eminent 
lawyer,  the  late  Dean  Acheson.  had  no  doubts 
as  to  the  lUegallty  of  the  embargo.  In  a 
memorable  address  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  1968,  he  stated:  "It  would  sur- 
prise some  of  our  fellow  citizens,  though 
hardly  anyone  here,  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  an  International  con- 
spiracy. Instigated  by  Britain  and  blessed  by 
the  United  Nations,  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  that  has  done  us  no  harm 
and  threatens  no  one  .  .  .  (this  is)  barefaced 
aggression,  unprovoked  and  unjustified  by  a 
single  legal  or  moral  principle." 

Why  was  Rhodesia,  alone  among  nations, 
singled  out  as  a  threat  to  world  peace?  The 
State  Department  In  1969  offered  a  reason: 
"American  policy  on  Rhodesia  rests  on  the 
basic  principles  of  self-determination  and 
majority  rule." 

The  explanation  must  have  Unpreased  bil- 
lions of  disenfranchised,  hopeless  people 
throughout  Latin  America.  Asia  and  Africa, 
not  to  mention  the  Soviet  Union,  upon  which 
the  Nixon  Administration  Is  eagerly  prepar- 
ing to  lavish  moet-favored-natlon  treatment 
aad  subsidized  credits.  What  a  shame  I 
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HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  ELLXNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1972 

Mr.  SFRXNOER.  Mi.  SpeaiktT,  many 
of  us  who  are  now  in  the  House  remem- 
ber when  Jimmle  Roosevelt  was  a  col- 
league of  ours  in  this  body.  Although  it 
it  is  admitted  that  many  of  us  may  have 
disagreed  with  Jimmle  on  many  of  the 
matters  which  he  presented  the  House, 
we  never  doubted  his  sincerity  or  his 
integrity. 

He  was  one  who  came  carefully  pre- 
pared with  facts  and  figures  to  support 
his  position  and  it  greatly  upset  him  to 
hear  people  debating  on  the  floor  who 
had  neither  the  facts  toot  the  flgtiree  or 
were  fully  informed  on  the  issue.  He  was 
a  stickler  for  accuracy  and  knowledge  on 
the  particular  subject  which  was  under 
debate. 

Jimmle  Roosevelt  was  probably  closest 
to  his  father  of  all  the  Roosevelt  children 
while  FDR  was  President.  In  the  e<tfly 
days,  he  helped  his  father  in  getting 
about  and  always  seemed  to  be  at  the 
President's  elbow.  In  short,  Jimmle  was  a 
self-indoctrinated  New  Dealer  and  an 
enthusiastic  Democrat.  For  bbn  to  make 
a  change  in  even  one  election  to  support 
a  Republican  President  certainly  takes 
a  lot  of  courage  on  his  part. 

I  am  sore  he  has  come  to  this  cosiclu- 
sion  only  after  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration and  that  he  believes  conscien- 
tiously that  he  ought  to  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  period  in  history. 

In  an  excellent  article  by  him  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Hmee  of  September  8. 
James  Roosevelt  sets  out  why  he  believes 
he  will  vote  for  Richard  Nixon  in  No- 
vember. In  view  of  the  fact  that  Jimmle 
Roosevelt  was  a  prominent  member  of 
this  body  and  such  a  strong  Democrat, 
I  Emu  sure  all  of  my  colleaguM  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  want  to  read  Jim- 
mle Roosevelt's  reasons  for  supporting 
Richard  Nixon  in  1972. 

The  article  follows: 

Wht  a  Roosevelt  Is  Sttppobttmo  Nixon 
(By  James  Rooeevelt) 

AH  Democrats  and  citizens  In  general  have 
a  right  to  aak  Tor  the  reaaons  why  certain 
Democrats  in  this  coming  election  wUl  vote 
for  a  Repubtioan,  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Here  are 
some  of  them  in  neceeearlly  abbreviated 
form. 

We  believe  the  powers  and  opportunities 
of  the  office  of  the  President  are  so  vast  th%i 
the  country  should  not  deny  the  incumbwit 
a  second  term  unleos  the  altemative  oacdl- 
date  is  clearly  a  better  pzoapectlve  user  of 
thoee  powers  and  opportunltfelee  or  unleae  the 
Incumbent  has  notably  failed  In  his  leader- 
ship of  the  country. 

Presldenft  Nixon,  from  any  objective  view- 
point, has  opened  doors  and  initiated  new 
sources  of  trade,  disarmament  and  overall 
avenues  for  tbe  peaceful  solution  of  some  dt 
the  world's  most  preeslng  problame  by  his 
ooura^eoua  vlslta  to  Peking  and  Moscow.  His 
hnnHiing  oi  Middle  Baatem  protdems  has 
lessened  tenelocia  and  he  haa  given  aid  to 
Israel,  our  beet  ally  in  that  area.  In  a  mannw 


whloh   has  evoked   their   outiq>oken   appre- 
ciation. 

Contrast  this  wltb  tbe  sutamaat  of  San. 
q^orge  8.  MoOovam  that  be  would  give  up 
Americaa  naval  baaea  in  Oieeoe  because  w* 
doa't  Ilka  the  noodecaooraAlc  Oreek  govern- 
ment. Is  that  ^nnf^f^y^  reaaon  to  give  tbe  Bua- 
siana  com^riete  control  oi  the  eaatern  Medi- 
terranean and  expoae  Iiraal  to  indafanslble 
preastire  from  hoetile  naval  foroesT 

The  Nixon  handling  of  tbe  Vietnam  war 
Is  more  open  to  oonlention.  On  one  hand  be 
haa  withdrawn  American  grouad  forces  from 
tbe  combat  area  in  an  orderly  and  rapid 
program.  He  has  offered  a  peace  plan,  ob- 
vloualy  more  than  Juat  and  fair,  and  re- 
ceived until  now  no  raiponae  showing  any 
real  dealre  for  a  ceasefire  from  tbe  dictator- 
ship of  Nort^  Vietnam.  One  muat  wonder. 
if  North  Vietnam  is  sincere  In  not  wanting 
to  Impoae  oontrol  od  Soatb  Vlotnam.  why 
It  has  no<t  made  some  sort  of  ceaae-flre  offer, 
whUe  political  matters  are  negotiated. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  continued  bombing 
and  tbe  predae  manner  of  Its  renewal  are 
certainly  open  to  crlticiam  fron  a  moral 
standpoint.  But  what  does  tbe  President's 
opponent  offer?  An  ab)ect  piiUout  of  all 
UJ3.  military  foroes  after  whloh  he  wotUd 
go  to  Hanoi  "to  beg"  for  the  release  of  our 
prlscKiers  of  war.  This  would  save  a  few 
American  Uvea,  many  North  Vletnameea  llvee. 
and  assure  a  blood-bath  of  South  Vletnamase 
lives.  Not  exactly  a  glorious  chapter  for 
American  history. 

On  top  of  this,  for  anyone  to  say.  as  Uc- 
Oovem  has  said,  that  begging  will  assure  tbe 
return  of  the  prlaaneEs  wltbln  00  daya  is  Juat 
plain  demagogic.  Tbla  U  particularly  so  when 
most  knowledgeable  peopia  foraaaa  as  a  bar- 
gaining ploy  a  heavy  demand,  if  not  blaok- 
maU.  t(x  an  American  dollar  rehabtUtatloti 
plan.  But  no  beggar  has  yet  von  a  fair  deal, 
or  any  deal,  exxsept  captivity  from  a  dictator- 
ship. Everybody  wants  peace.  Some  want 
peaoe  at  any  price  to  America's  future.  I 
want  peace  and  badly,  but  not  at  any  price 
nor  at  a  dishonorable  price. 

On  the  domestic  side  the  issues  are  even 
more  clearly  drawn.  In  four  years  the  Nixon 
Administration  baa  halved  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion; there  has  been  no  decrease  in  unem- 
ployment but  over  3Vi  mtlllon  more  t>eople 
are  on  Jobs;  bualneas  activity  la  steadily  Inp 
creaalDig;  Social  Security  benefits  have  been 
Increaaed  substantially  and  a  good  start 
made  on  reducing  the  chaos  of  the  welfare 
problem. 

Contrast  this  with  tbe  almost  unbelievable 
Inconsistency  of  McOovem's  position  on 
taxes  aad  welfare.  Potir  differing  solutions 
on  welfare  and  taxes  since  1970  forced  by  tbe 
exposure  of  the  faulty  mathematics  and  tbe 
patently  unaound  basis  behind  them.  Wben 
the  heat  was  on  the  "bold  new  proposals," 
McQovern  melted  them.  Everyone  is  entitled 
to  some  mistakes  but  not  to  such  a  continu- 
ing and  backward  stretching  series. 

President  Nixon  Isn't  p>erfect  either.  Demo- 
crats, Including  myself,  are  not  happy  with 
his  Supreme  Court  appointments,  but  be 
dldnt  veer  from  1,000%  sxipport  to  ano. 
Wbat  kind  at  appointments  can  the  country 
expect  after  the  Eagleton.  Salinger  and 
O'Brien  fiascos? 

There  Isnt  mticb  change  in  this  from  tbe 
man  who  as  a  delegate  in  1948  left  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  vote  tar  tbe  nominit^ion  of 
Henry  Wallace  at  tbe  Progretelre  Party  con- 
vention. Brtt  tbe  campaign  beat  brought  a 
ret\im  to  Harry  S  TTnman  before  November. 
There  is  no  growth  from  tbe  man  wbo  voted 
on  both  sides  of  the  isstiee  in  tbe  anti-labor 
Laadmm-QrUnn  legislation  of  1969.  wbo  In 
1964  voted  against  labor  in  tbe  efforts  in  the 
Senate  to  repeal  section  14(b)  oC  tbe  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  cast  a  vote  at  the  behest  of 
the      special      Interest      wheat      exporting 
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There  are  also  IncomiitenclM  in  the  Mc- 
Oovern  rtoortl  on  clvU  rtghu.  McOoTem  co- 
sponaored  aome  but  Initiated  no  clvtl  rights 
leglaUtlon  on  hU  own  and  aU  eight  bill*  he 
c«poMored  never  left  the  committee  stage. 
To  be  Preeldent  a  man  mtut  have  achieved 
a  certain   toughness  of  spirit  and  soul.  It 
usually  comes  from  some  searing  Incident, 
peiBonal  or  political.  For  my  father  It  wm  a 
nearly  fatal  UlneM.  for  Mr.  Nixon  It  was  hla 
deroalr  after  loelng  to  Gov.  Brown  for  gover- 
nor of  CalUomla  in  19fla.  Men  of  sufllelent 
timbre  to  be  Preeldent  recover.  It  took  Mr. 
Nixon  six  years  of  dogged  effort.  In  McOovern, 
I  hear  the  crusading  voice,  but  week  by  week. 
I  see  the  same  inept  changing,  the  Inability 
to  break  away  from  poor  advisers  and  per- 
haps even  from  thoee  to  whom  he  has  given 
control  of  hU  campaign.  Theee  seem  to  be 
thoBB  for  whom  power  for  the  so-called  New 
Democrats  Is  more  Important  than  the  best 
interests  of  the  cotintry.  ..  ^  ^^ 

We    need    change,    but    In    my   belief   the 
whole  system  u  not  ready  for  the  Junk  yard. 
nnallv,  do  I  now  love  the  "old  Nixon  ? 
Have  I  forgotten  Jerry  Voortilfl  or  Helen  Oa- 
hagan  Douglas?  Flatly,  No.  But  a  man  Is  en- 
titled to  grow.  I  believe  I  have  seen  Richard 
Nixon  grow.  The  office  of  the  President  has 
done  It  for  most  men.  At  this  point  in  our 
countrv's  history,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
not  nominated  a  man  of  sufficient  stature, 
proven   record   or   future   promise   to  deny 
Richard   Nixon   reelection   as   President,   we 
Democrats  for  Nixon  support  him  and  at  the 
same    time   urge    election    of   a   Democratic 
Congress  to  guarantee  there  will  be  no  turn- 
ing backward.  We  wish  to  prevent  a  wild.  Ill 
considered   leadership   coming   from   a  Mc- 
Oovern controlled  White  House. 
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WHY  SOME  DE3y!S  WILL 
SUPPORT  NIXON 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   ITLNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1972 
Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
this  political  year  shotild  have  taught  me 


by  now  to  expect  the  unexpected,  I  was 
still  pleasantly  surprised  to  read  in  the 
September  12.  1972.  Saint  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  a  reasoned  and  glowing  endorse- 
ment of  President  Nixon  by  FDR's  ddest 
son  and  former  Congressman.  James 
Roosevelt.  I  could  not  have  made  the  case 
better  myself.  i 

The  article  follows :        1 
Why  Somx  Dxms  Will  Stipport  Nixon 

(By  James  Roosevelt) 
(NoTX. — Jamee  Roosevelt,  eldest  son  of 
President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  was  elected 
to  six  terms  in  Congress  as  a  Democrat  and 
ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor  of  California 
(1960)   and  mayor  of  Loe  Angeles  (1966)). 

AU  DemocraU  and  American  cltlaens  in 
general  have  a  right  to  ask  for  the  reaaona 
why  certain  DemocraU  in  thU  coming  elec- 
tion wUl  vote  for  a  Republican.  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  Here  are  some  of  them  In  necessarily 
abbreviated  form. 

We  believe  the  powers  and  opportunities 
of  the  office  of  the  Preeldent  are  so  vast  that 
America  should  not  deny  the  incumbent  a 
second  term  unless  the  alternative  candidate 
is  clearly  a  better  prospective  user  of  those 
powers  and  opportunities  or  unless  the  In- 
cumbent has  notably  failed  in  his  leadership 
of  the  country. 

Preeldent  Nixon,  from  any  objective  view- 
point, has  opened  doors  and  Initiated  new 
sovirces  of  trade,  disarmament  and  overall 
avenues  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  some 
of  the  world's  meet  pressing  problems  by  hla 
courageous  visit  to  Peking  and  Moscow.  His 
handling  of  Middle  Eastern  Items  haa  less- 
ened tensions  and  he  has  given  aid  to  Israel, 
our  best  aUy  in  that  area,  in  a  manner  which 
has  evoked  their  outspoken  appreciation. 

Contrast  this  with  the  statement  of  Sen. 
Oeorge  S.  McOovern  that  he  would  give  up 
American  naval  bases  In  Oreece  because  we 
don't  like  the  nondemocratlc  Greek  govern- 
ment. Is  that  enough  reaaon  to  give  the  Rus- 
sians complete  control  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  expose  Israel  to  indefensible 
pressure  from  hostile  naval  forces? 

The  Nixon  handling  of  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  more  open  to  contention.  On  one  hand  he 
has  withdrawn  American  ground  forces  from 


the  cofnb»t  area  In  an  orderly  and  rapid 
program.  He  has  offered  a  peace  plan,  obvl- 
ously  more  than  just  and  fair,  and  received 
until  now  no  response  showing  any  real 
desire  for  a  cease-fire  from  North  Vietnam. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  continued  bombing 
and  the  precise  manner  of  Its  renewal  are 
certainly  open  to  criticism  from  a  moral 
standpoint.  But  what  does  the  Presldent'i 
opponent  offer?  An  abject  puUout  of  VB. 
military  forces  after  which  be  would  go  to 
Hanoi  "to  beg"  for  the  release  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war. 

On  top  of  this,  for  anyone  to  say.  as  Mc- 
Oovern has  said,  that  begging  will  assure  the 
return  of  the  prlsonere  within  90  days  is  juit 
plain  demogogic. 

On  the  domestic  side  the  issues  are  even 
more  clearly  drawn.  In  four  years  the  Nixon 
administration  has  halved  the  rate  of  infls- 
tion;  there  has  been  no  decrease  In  unem- 
ployment but  over  2Vj  mllUon  more  people 
are  on  Jobs:  business  activity  Is  steadUy  in- 
creasing; Social  Security  benefits  have  been 
Increased  substantlaUy  and  a  good  start 
made  on  reducing  the  chaos  of  the  welfare 
problem. 

Contrast  this  with  the  almost  unbelievable 
inconsistency  of  McOovern's  position  on 
taxes  and  welfare. 

President  Nixon  isn't  perfect  either.  Demo- 
crats, including  myself,  are  not  h^py  with 
his  Supreme  Court  appointments,  but  he 
didn't  veer  from  1,000  per  cent  support  to 
zero. 

To  be  President  a  man  must  have  achieved 
a  certain  toughness  of  spirit  and  soul.  It 
usually  comes  from  some  searing  incident, 
personal  or  political.  For  my  father  it  was 
a  nearly  faUl  illness,  for  Nixon  It  was  his  de- 
spair after  losing  to  Oov.  Brown  In  Callfomls 
in  1962.  Men  of  sufficient  timbre  to  be  Presi- 
dent recover.  It  took  Nixon  six  years  of 
dogged  effort.  In  McOovern,  I  hear  the  cru- 
sading voice,  but  week  by  week.  I  see  the 
same  inept  changing,  the  inablUty  to  break 
away  from  poor  advisers  and  perhaps  even 
from  those  to  whom  he  has  given  control  of 
hla  campaign. 

We  need  change,  but  in  my  belief  the  whole 
system  Is  not  ready  for  the  junk  yard. 


SENATE— r/iarsrfai/,  September  21, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain.- the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  amid  the  bustle  and 
busyness  of  these  days,  we  pause  with 
quiet  and  reverent  hefirts,  seeking  the 
peace    the  poise,  and  the  power  which 
comes  from  Thee.  Give  Thy  servants  ears 
to  hear  and  hearts  to  obey  the  still  smaU 
voice  from  within.  Shed  Thy  light  upon 
our  dally  work  investing  even  the  small- 
est  duty   and  the   humblest  task  with 
divine  approbation.  Help  us  to  give  pri- 
macy to  the  things  which  matter  most. 
Lead  us  step  by  step  to  the  completion  of 
the  work  and  fulfillment  of  the  public 
trust.   Make  us  partners  with  Thee  in 
making  ready  the  coming  of  the  day  when 
Thy  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  Is  In 

heaven.  ,      ^    ^  ,  , 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  first  ful- 
filled Thy  kingdom.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  September  20,  1972.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calen- 
dar beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1122. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  CoN.Rxs.  90 
Resolved  by  the  Senatt  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  extends  its  greet- 
ings and  congratTilatlona  to  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  observance  and  celebration  by  that 
Institution  of  its  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary, and  expresses  Its  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution which  Dickinson  College  has  xnads 
to  educational  excellence,  and  Its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  leadership  role  which  many  dis- 
tinguished alumni  of  DlcWnflon  have  ptayed 
In  the  life  and  affaire  of  this  Nation. 


TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  DICKINSON  COLLEGE 
The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
90)  commemorating  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  Dickinson  College,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows ; 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill,  KM.  9135,  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  19.  1964,  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  maximum  number  of  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  on  the  Pacific  Trop- 
ical Botanical  Garden  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 
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NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Ree.  135) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  in 
November  of  1972  which  includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  "National  Family 
Week."  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  ^ 

NAIIONAL  MICROFILM  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Rw.  1193) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  which  begins  on  September  24, 
1972,  as  "National  Microfilm  Week,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


pay  of  the  senior  enlisted  advisers  of  the 
other  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NA'nONAL  INVENTORS'  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1232) 
designating,  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  February  11.  1973,  as 
•National  Inventors'  Day,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills.  H.R.  16029,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  S.  2567,  to  fswiilitate 
prosecutions  for  certain  crimes  and 
offenses  committed  aboard  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purposes,  were  armounced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  two  bills  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
two  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


NATIONAL  SOKOL  U.S.A.  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1263)  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  Oc- 
tober 30,  1972,  as  "National  Sokol  UJ8-A. 
Day,"  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "Sokol",  strike  out  "U.S-A.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  joint  res(dutlon  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  October  30.  1972,  as 
National  Sokol  Day'.". 


COAST   GUARD   RESERVE 

The  Seiuite  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  14891)  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Invcduntury 
active  duty  for  Coast  Guard  reservists 
for  emergency  augmentation  of  regular 
forces,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the 
word  "than",  strllce  out  "thirty  days  a 
year"  and  insert  "fourteen  days  in  any 
four-month  period  cmd  not  more  than 
thirty  days  in  any  one-year  period";  and, 
in  line  16,  after  "(1)",  strike  out  "may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  sat- 
isfy" and  insert  'shall  satisfy  on  a  day- 
for-day  basis '. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
completes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for 
the  time  being. 


nate  Governor  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years 
and  uotil  his  successor  has  bem  ap- 
pointed; and  U.8.  Alternate  Oovemor  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bttok. 

The  I^iEBlDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomlnatk>n  is  con- 
sidered and  conOrmed;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  Immediate- 
ly notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominaticHis . 


COAST  GUARD  FLAG  OFFICER 
STRUCTURE 

The  bill  (H.R.  13697)  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  flag  ofBcer  structure  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MASTER  CHIEF  PETTY  OFFICER — 
LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 

The  bill  (H.R.  10486)  to  make  the  basic 
pay  of  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Coast  Guard  comparable  to  the  basic 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  the  nomination  of  C.  Robert  Moore, 
of  Washington,  a  Foreign  Service  ofia.cer 
of  the  class  of  Career  Minister,  now  serv- 
ing as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Republic  of  Cam- 
eroon, to  serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Equatorial  Guinea. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND; 
INTERNATTONAL  BANK  FOR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT: INTER- AMERICAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANK:  ASIAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  N.  Irwin 
n.  of  New  York,  to  be  U£.  Alternate 
Governor  of  the  International  Mcmetary 
Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  U.S.  Al- 
ternate Governor  of  the  Intematloiial 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment for  a  term  of  5  years;  UJS.  Alter- 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAN6FIEL£>.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  STrvnrsoii)  is 
now  recognised  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Senator's 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempcM».  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  (»^red,  and  the 
clerk  t^lll  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccHxsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  WEALTH  AND 
STEALTH 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  IJtt.  President,  no 
public  figure,  no  matter  what  his  party, 
can  be  happy  when  charges  of  political 
dishonesty,  and  the  evidence  of  it,  are  in 
the  air. 

When  the  clouds  of  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust gather  over  Washington,  their 
shadows  spread  not  only  over  one  man 
or  one  party  or  one  institution*;  they 
darken  the  entire  political  landscape. 

Those  clouds,  Mr.  President,  now  hang 
over  Washington;  over  the  White  House ; 
over  the  public  and  political  conduct  of 
President  Nixon  and  his  hlgliest  ap- 
pointees. 

At  first  the  clouds  were  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand:  a  hint  of  fat  political  con- 
tributions unreported;  a  wheedling  letter 
fr(»n  a  White  House  aide,  on  White 
House  stationery,  to  his  brother's  busi- 
ness cllmts. 

But  in  4  years  those  clouds  have  dark- 
ened into  thunderheads.  They  hang  so 
thickly  now  that  no  one  can  Ignore  them ; 
no  rain  dance  of  impersuasivc  denials 
can  dispel  them;  no  huffing  and  pufBng 
from  campaign  headquarters  can  blow 
them  away. 

Only  truth — not  empty  denials — can 
dispel  suspicion.  Only  candor — not  lx)m- 
bast — can  clear  away  the  doubts. 

But  in  tin  absence  of  forthright  ex- 
planation, what  shail  the  people  conclude 
about  the  dealiiMiEs  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
party? 
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Plve  men  Invade  a  national  political 
headquarters.  They  are  caught  carrying 
the  toolfl  (rf  burglary  and  espionage.  With 
them.  Incredibly,  two  men  are  indicted 
who  have  hdd  poeltiona  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  White  House.  Tteir 
generous  bankroll  Is  traced  to  a  secret 
treasury  gathered  by  the  President's 
higlMst  fundraised— a  former  Cabinet 
ofDcer. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  these 
men  operated  with  no  authority  but 
their  own;  that  large  sums  of  money 
slipped  magically  into  their  hands  from 
Mr.  Stana'  remarkable  saXe.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  accused  men 
had  no  connection  with  the  highest  of- 
flclals  of  the  Republican  campaign;  in 
short,  that  those  in  charge  of  the  rake- 
in  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  break- In. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  fruits 
of  the  burglars'  labors — the  photographs 
and  trsmscribed  conversations — were  for 
their  own  entertainment,  not  for  the  eyes 
of  high  Republican  ofBclals. 

A  political  war  cheet  estimated  at  $10 
million  is  solicited — not  openly  from  the 
public,  but  secretly  from  corporations 
and  businessmen  who  need  the  Oovem- 
meofs  good  will.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  routed  through  secret  bank 
accoimta  in  Mexico;  delivered  in  suit- 
cases on  private  planes;  stashed  clandes- 
tinely In  office  safes. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  there 
Is  nothing  unusual  In  all  of  this:  That 
those  frenzied  efforts  at  concealment  are 
designed,  not  to  keep  anything  from  the 
public,  but  merely  to  protect  friends  of 
the  Republican  Party  from  bothersome 
chanties  and  fundraisers. 

The  American  people  are  blandly  asked 
once  again,  to  believe  the  imbelievable. 
And  Mr.  3tans'  office  safe  emerges  as 
the  most  fabulous  piggy  bank  since  the 
sheriff  of  Tammany  Hall  and  his  little 
tin  box. 

A  lobbyist's  memorandum  comes  to 
light:  Its  ungtiarded  language  strongly 
indicates  that,  In  the  Washington  of 
Nixon  sold  Mitchell  and  Kleindienst.  an- 
titrust settlements  can  be  had  for  a  price. 
A  chain  of  evidence  emerges  which  gives 
weight  to  those  suspicions:  A  White 
House  aide,  we  leam.  has  intervened  In 
the  proceedings;  a  series  of  secret  con- 
ferences has  takai  place  between  cor- 
porate officers  and  the  highest  officials 
of  the  Justice  Department.  Stories  are 
told,  then  retracted  and  changed  to  ob- 
scure great  inconsistencies;  the  remain- 
ing evidence  is  fed  mto  a  shredder. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  the  memorandum,  a  trusted 
employee  of  the  corporation,  was  simply 
doing  a  bit  of  creative  writing;  that  she 
is  somehow  unstable  and  unreliable;  that 
her  memo  contained  mistakes;  and  fl- 
naUy.  that  it  was  never  written.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  White  House 
aide's  extraordinary  lnvolv«nent  was 
only  an  effort  to  be  helpful;  that  the  se- 
cret meetings  were  not  negotiations,  but 
mere  philosophical  diaeusslons. 

We  are  asked,  in  short,  to  believe  the 
unbellevaUe. 

In  early  summ^er,  Amertc&n  farmers 
sell  their  wheat  harveste  at  low  po'- 
bushel  prlcee — ^not  kiM>«lng,  because  they 
are  not  told,  that  Soviet  wheat  purchases 


will  send  wheat  prices  up.  The  AgrlciU- 
ture  Department  knows;  It  has  negoti- 
ated the  wheat  deals.  And  the  giant  grain 
exporters  seem  to  know:  They  buy  up 
wheat  at  the  lower  prices  in  hopes  of 
profits  later. 

Later  we  leam  that  Clarence  Palmby, 
the  Agriculture  Department  official  most 
responsible  for  the  Soviet  grain  deal,  is 
now  vice  president  of  Continental  Grain. 
That  his  successor,  Carroll  Bninthaver, 
comes  from  Cook  Industries,  another 
grain  trader.  That  another  Agriculture 
Department  flgxire  in  the  grain  negotia- 
tions, Clifford  Pulvermacher,  has  been 
lilred  by  the  Bunge  Corp.,  a  big  grain 
trader.  And  finally,  that  the  White  House 
specific  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions has  close  ties  to  Cargill.  another  big 
trader. 

The  revolving  doors  between  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  big  corporate 
traders  are  wel.  oiled,  wide  open  and 
whirling,  it  appears.  But  the  American 
farmer  and  the  public  are  left  outside. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  it  is 
all  coincidence.  l 

Perhaps.  | 

But  such  coincidences,  piled  one  atop 
the  other,  grow  too  heavy  for  mere  faith 
to  bear.  Never,  at  least  since  Teapot 
Dome,  have  so  many,  so  high,  denied  so 
much,  so  often — so  unconvincingly. 

There  are.  for  example,  repeated 
charges — and  a  sizable  body  of  evi- 
dence— suggesting  that  the  President's 
assistant,  Mr.  Peter  Flanigan,  has  used 
his  position  to  feather  his  -lest:  To  see 
that  his  own  investment  house  is  selected 
as  underwriter  of  $250  million  in  postal 
bonds;  to  obtain  a  Treasury  waiver 
which  would  create  a  windfall  for  his 
Barracuda  Tanker  Corp. 

There  are  recurring  charges — persua- 
sive ones,  in  my  judgment — that  the 
Nixon  administration  deals  extraordi- 
narily generously  and  gently  with  cor- 
porations whose  presidents  and  chair- 
men are  political  friends  and  contribu- 
tors. There  are  Indications  that  Mr. 
Kleindienst  suppressed  antitnist  suits 
against  the  Wamer-Lnmbert  Corp.;  in- 
dications that  the  Price  Commission 
made  rulings  specifically  favorable  to  the 
Combined  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  first  company  is  headed  by  Elmer 
Bobst.  Mr.  Nixon's  "adopted  father." 
The  second  is  headed  by  W.  Clement 
Stone,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Nixon's  whose  po- 
litical contributions  total  at  least  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  has  admitted  receiv- 
ing a  bribe  offer  from  one  Robert  Carson 
which  he  faUed  to  report  at  the  time. 
According  to  his  later  testimony,  Mr. 
Kleindienst — the  tiighest  legal  officer  in 
the  land,  presumably  a  competent  attor- 
ney— "did  not  recognize  "  the  offer  as  a 
bribe. 

In  another  scandal  involving  highly 
placed  administration  friends.  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst first  whitewashed,  then  ignored 
the  dereliction  of  a  U.S.  attorney  in  San 
Diego;  a  failure  of  reaponslbUity  which 
Mr.  Kleindienst  later  conceded  was  a 
shocking  breach  of  the  public  trust.  The 
offending  U.S.  attorney,  Harry  Steward, 
went  undisciplined. 

The  National  Steel  Com.  of  Pitts- 
burgh merges  with  the  Granite  City  Steel 


Co..  of  Granite  City,  111.  The  merger  pre- 
sents a  classic  case  in  antitrust  law:  the 
merger  of  the  Nation's  fourth  and  11th 
largest  steelmakers,  direct  competitors, 
greatly  reducing  competition  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

A  complaint  is  signed  and  presented  to 
the  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Mitchell.  But 
he  refuses  to  prosecute. 

Again,  Mr.  McLaren  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  presses  hia  case;  again  Mr. 
Mitchell  refuses  to  act,  choosing  instead 
to  bend  the  law  to  permit  the  merger. 

A  director  of  NatiMial  Steel  is  Gilbert 
W.  Humphrey,  a  large  Republican  con- 
tributor. 

His  father  is  George  Humphrey,  an- 
other large  contributor  whose  Hanna 
Mining  Co.  owned  more  than  half  the 
stock  of  National  Steel  and  has  long- 
term  contracts  with  Granite  City  Steel. 


TRUST-BUSTDJO— OB    TBTJST-BUILDINO? 

The  collapse  of  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank  of  Texas — part  of  the  corporate 
empire  of  Prank  W.  Sharp— sets  off  a 
major  scandal  implying  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law.  But  the  central  fig- 
ure in  the  case,  Prank  W.  Sharp,  is 
granted  the  privilege  of  pleading  guilty 
to  lesser  charges  in  return  for  his  testi- 
mony implicating  leading  opposition 
party  officeholders  in  Texas.  In  short, 
the  big  fish  was  tossed  back  in  favor  of 
some  minnows. 

Who,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation, 
headed  the  Justice  Department's  Crim- 
inal Division?  A  Texan  named  Will  Wil- 
son— a  former  attorney  for  Prank  Sharp. 
Mr  Wilson,  it  developed,  had  received  a 
$30,000  locm  from  Mr.  Sharp's  interests 
while  in  the  Justice  Department — and 
almost  $300,000  between  1964  and  1968. 
After  this  interesting  coincidence,  Mr. 
Wilson  finally  resigned— but  only  when 
another  investigation  threatened  to  em- 
barrass the  administratioii. 

It  would  be  unfair,  Mr.  President,  to 
infer  that  every  charge  is  true  simply  be- 
caiise  it  has  been  made.  Most  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  wrongdoing  in  this  adminis- 
tration await — or  have  escaped— real 
investigation. 

And  that  is  just  the  point.  The  Nixon 
admlnlstratlOTi,  whatever  its  reasons, 
bitterly  restets  the  Inquiry  these  charges 
warrant. 

What  are  the  tactics  of  Mr.  Nixon  s 
administration  when  faced  with  damag- 
ing allegations? 
First.  A  pained,  embarrassed  silence. 
Second.    Denials,    without    explana- 
tions. 

Third.  False  and  trivial  counter-ac- 
cusations, like  those  advanced  recently 
when  Republican  fund-raising  efforts 
came  imder  suspicion. 

Fourth.  An  expensive,  smooth,  ana 
clever  public  relations  bturrage  which 
separates  the  President  from  the  work- 
aday machinations  of  his  party  and  his 
administration.  He  becomes,  in  the  pop- 
ular mind,  a  remote,  olympian  fl8:ur^ 
separated  from  ail  human  contact,  not 
to  mention  contact  with  wrongdoers. 

Fifth.  And  flnaUy,  Mr.  President, 
there  la  the  magical  technique  of  self- 
investigation.  The  adminiatratlon  proud- 
ly announces  that  It  has  Investigated 
Itself  and  found  Itself  pure!  It  is  a  puii- 
zBng  technique.  It  Is  something  Uke  ap- 


pointing     Polly     Adler     to     the     Vice 
Commission. 

ITie  administration's  tactics,  what- 
ever else  they  may  achieve,  do  not  In- 
spire confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  our 
highest  Government  officials. 

And  what  is  at  stake  when  charges  of 
corruption  fly— more  than  the  survival 
or  prestige  of  CHie  party  or  set  of  \K^- 
tlcians— is  the  confidence  of  our  citi- 
zens: their  faith  and  triist. 

In  no  administration  in  recent  memory 
have  charges  been  so  thick:  charges  of 
wrongdoing;  of  omissions;  of  catering 
to  special  interests.  And  surely  not  In 
recent  memory  have  the  explanatlans 
been  so  pallid;  the  efforts  to  confuse 
and  obeure  so  frantic. 

The  people  are  left  to  conclude  what 
they  will.  And  they  will  conclude  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  admirJstration,  because  it 
wili  not  permit  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  against  it,  has  a  great 
deal  to  hide. 

They  are  left  to  conclude  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  has  given  way,  in  Mr. 
Nixon's  Wsishington,  to  the  poUtlcs  of 
wealth  and  stealth. 

And  they  are  left  to  conclude  that  the 
era  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  era  of  the 
Pair  Deal  have  given  way  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
era:  the  era  of  the  deal. 

There  is  another  word  for  all  this,  Mr. 
President:  It  is  "corruption." 

I  speak  not  only  of  the  comipticai 
^rtilch  inevitably  ensues  when  money 
changers  invade  the  temples  of  govern- 
ment. That  form  of  corruption  is  as  fa- 
miliar as  Teapot  Dcmae.  It  Is,  ultimately, 
a  matter  for  the  courts. 

There  are  other  forms  of  political  cor- 
ruption which  are  more  subtle  but 
equally  insidious. 

One  is  the  Invasion  of  every  public  en- 
terprise by  partisan  politics. 

We  have  witnessed,  in  the  past  4  years, 
the  transmutation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  Into  a  branch  of  campaign  head- 
quarters. 

The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense 
have  hit  the  campaign  trail;  they  rou- 
tinely issue  partisan  political  pronounce- 
ments— a  new  and  dismal  twist. 

Government  statistics  about  jobs  and 
crime  sire  manipulated  shamelessly  for 
maxlmiun  political  mileage. 

The  very  celebration  of  our  Nation's 
blcentennisd  has  been  invaded  by  par- 
tisan hacks  and  corporate  fast-buck 
artists. 

This  sort  of  perversion — this  corrup- 
tion—may build  temporary  majorities. 
But  it  destroys  the  enduring  faith  of  the 
people  in  their  instituticHis. 

A  second  form  of  corruption  Invades 
our  politics  when  high  officials  subvert 
the  public  interest  in  the  name  of  pri- 
vate interests. 


ISx.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PreiAdent, 
I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
understand  my  objection  to  this.  For  2 
years  we  have  oporated  on  the  basis  that 
15  minute  ord«*s  would  not  be  extended 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  not  one  time 
has  such  an  order  been  extended. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  when  a  Senator  gets  an  order  for 
15  minutes  that  Senator  will  be  here  to 
control  that  time ;  otherwise  It  would  be 
very  easy  for  a  half  dozen  Senators  to 
get  15-mlnute  orders,  and  then  call  in 
and  say,  "Give  my  time  to  Mr.  X,"  and 
that  Senator  would  end  up  with  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  time. 
So  I  have  to  object. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent 
that  the  time  allotted  to  Mr.  Monbalx  be 
allotted  to  me.  I  am  here  to  control  the 
time,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  that  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  But  Sena- 
tors must  understand 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  allow  me  to  finish? 

Mr.  President,  Senators  must  under- 
stand that  a  Senator  must  be  here  to 
control  the  15  minutes  when  it  is  tOlotted. 
I  hope  Senators  from  here  on  out  will 
be  on  the  floor  to  control  their  time. 
Somebody  has  to  come  In  early  to  open 
the  Senate,  and  the  reason  for  coming  in 
early  is  to  accommodate  Senators  vitoo 
request  time.  The  majority  leader  is  glad 
to  come  in  early,  and  I  am  glad  to  come 
in  early,  but  Senators  who  request  orders 
should  be  here  punctually  to  use  or  con- 
trol the  time  reserved  for  them. 

Now,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
15  minutes  previously  allotted  to  Sena- 
tor MoNDALi  be  transferred  to  me  so  that 
I  may  in  ttum  yield  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 


THE  POLITICS  OP  WEALTH 
AND  STEALTH 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  authorized  by  Senat<»8  Mok- 
DALK.  Haxt,  and  KxNirxoT  to  take  such 
additional  time  as  I  may  require,  the 
additional  time  to  be  charged  against 
their  time. 


ORDER  VACATING  RECOGNITION 
OP  SENATOR  MONDALE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  p>revious  order,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Mokbalx)  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor's time  be  vacated  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  previous  unantmous-conaent 
request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  recopilzed  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  such  time  as  is  allotted 
to  me  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
render  him  the  courtesy  of  being  able  to 
finish  a  speech  he  prepiu^  for  this 
body. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illlnols. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Sorntor.  I  will  be  brief. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  recognized. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
not  necessary  that  men  be  evU  to  betray 
the  public  trust.  They  betray  It  when 
they  are  blind,  after  too  many  year*  in 
the  rttm  light  of  corporate  boardrooms, 
to  distinctions  between  what  is  good  for 
the  country  and  what  is  good  for  them 
alone.  This  Is  the  corruption  known  as 
favoritism  to  the  rich — as  corporate 
welfarism. 

It  is  best  expressed,  I  think.  In  a  letter 
sent  last  spring  by  one  of  Mr.  Stans' 
lieutenants  to  wealthy  Republican  con- 
tributors: 

I  cant  emphMtBe  too  stroDgly,  tbat  the 
proteoUon  of  your  (take  and  my  stake  la  pr»- 
cloaly  what  Is  at  stak*  b«re. 

His  language  was  not  a  modti  of  lit- 
erary excellence.  But  they  knew  what  he 
meant. 

A  third  and  final  corruption  Is  the  cor- 
ruption of  arrogance:  the  corrui>tion 
which  infects  our  politics  when  our  high- 
est leaders  simply  will  not  speak  forth- 
rightly  to  the  people. 

Again  and  again,  Mr.  Nixon  has  in- 
voked the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege 
to  f  nistrate  congressional  inveetigaticns. 
■  He  has  refused,  with  an  imperious  dis- 
dain unprecedented  In  the  White  House. 
to  meet  the  press  and  submit  to  their 
questions.  His  tactic  against  the  free 
press  has  been  to  ignore  them  from  th» 
top  and  intimidate  them  from  brtow. 

The  President  speaks,  when  he  speaks 
at  all  to  the  people,  from  the  security  of 
a  teleyisl(m  studio,  or  with  the  help 
of  scriptwriters,  stage  managers,  and 
msikeup  men. 

We  have  come  to  expect  a  certain 
amoimt  of  artifice  in  our  politics.  But 
when  stagecraft  becomes  the  principal 
means  of  encounter  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people,  the  result  is  not 
Uve^  pubUc  discourse,  but  a  series  of 
Presidential  monologs. 

Thus  Government  becomes,  not  a  rela- 
tionship betweoi  a  leader  and  his  people, 
but  a  performance  between  actor  and 
audloice.  Leadership  becomes  a  gesture 
of  artifice,  not  truth;  the  Prealdeafs 
acts  seem  more  the  posturing  of  royalty 
than  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  public  serv- 
ant accountable  to  the  people. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  final 
corrupUraa :  indifference  to  the  people. 

Take  all  the  scandals  of  yesteryear; 
pile  them  block  on  block,  and  you  cannot 
equal  it.  Find  enough  old  Deepfreezes 
to  chill  the  Sahara;  enough  vicima  coats 
to  warm  the  polar  icecap:  enough  Per- 
sian rugs  to  dazzle  a  sultan — and  stUl 
you  cannot  match  that  final  betrayal  of 
the  people's  trust.  The  greatest  scandal — 
the  ultimate  corruption — is  an  arrogant 
refusal  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
people. 

I  suspect  the  administration's  response 
to  my  remarks  will  be  angry  rejoinders 
sjoA  counter  accusatloDs.  They  would  do 
better  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  one  cl 
their  greatest  heroes. 

Abraham  lincoln  said: 

I  must  kMp  some  consciousD«as  of  being 
somewhere  near  rlgbt.  I  must  keep  some 
standards  of  principle  fixed  wlthm  myeelf. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  political  commltta* 
would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  those  wordi. 
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If  they  do  not,  they  may  socm  have  to 
replace,  as  obsolete  and  inappropriate, 
the  symbol  of  their  party.  That  great, 
sturdy,  and  honest  beast,  the  elephant 

What  new  device  wlU  serve  to  symbolize 
the  new  Republican  party? 

One  good  posstbUlty  might  be  the 
ferret,  whose  stock  in  trade  Is  secret 
maneuvering. 

Some  might  propose  the  squid,  which 
sets  up  a  screen  of  ink  to  fnistrate  its 
pursuers.  .   ..  ^ 

And  Anally,  some  might  suggeet  the 
image  of  Maurice  Stans— carrying  a 
suitcase  and  wearing  a  sombrero. 
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MR.  STANS  AND  HIS  LITTLE 
TIN  BOX 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  now  claim 
the  remainder  of  the  time  I  have  been 
allotted  in  this  great  temple  of  free 
speech,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
where  every  Senator  is  entitled  to  have 

his  say.  „  ., 

Like  most  of  mv  other  colleagues.  I 
thought  that  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  was  a  significant  step  forward: 
that  we  would  put  behind  us  the  dis- 
graceful practices  of  secret  campaign 
financing  by  powerful  and  affluent  special 
interest  groups  ^  ^v.  *  tv>- 

Although  some  of  us  feared  that  the 
President   might  veto   the   bill,   less   it 
hamper  plans  for  his  own  reelection  cam- 
paign, we  were,  of  course,  considerably 
relieved  when  the  President  did  afldx  his 
signature  to  the  act  last  February.  Our 
fears  had  been  raised  when  we  read  In 
an  interview  with  Maurice  Stans,  then 
SecreUry  of  Commerce,  that  he  consid- 
ered   the  new   law   "an   administrative 
nightmare."  Stans  went  on  to  say  in  an 
Interview  appearing  in  the  February  5 
National  Journal: 

It,  places  8ub«t»ntl»l  limitations  on  the 
ability  to  raise  money.  It  Is  not  going  to  be 
an  ea«y  job  Tor  anyone  to  ralae  tlie  finances 
that  are  required. 

Mr.  Stans  has  subsequently  disproved 
his  fears  and  perhaps  deserves  a  citation 
for  his  amazing  facility  in  raising  funds. 
He  may  also  deserve  an  indictment,  but 
that  will  be  for  others  to  decide. 

When  President  Nixon  signed  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  into  law  he 
said: 

By  giving  the  American  public  full  aocee 
to  the  facta  of  political  financing,  this  leg- 
lalatlon  wUl  guard  against  campaign  abuses 
and  wUI  work  to  buUd  public  confidence  In 
the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  President,  does  hiding  $10  million 
in  campsilgn  contributions  collected  prior 
to  the  April  7.  1972,  effective  date  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  really 
give  "the  American  public  full  access  to 
the  facts  of  political  financing?"  Does 
the  collection  of  $10  miUlon  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation  'guard 
against  campaign  abuses?" 

What  noble  sentiments.  What  excellent 
phrases.  But  throughout  the  Nation, 
when  millions  of  citizens  believed  that 
finally  those  politicians  in  Washington 
had  done  something  to  restore  a  sense 
of  honesty  to  the  political  process,  we 
wer?  unaware  that  In  the  backroom  of 
the  Committee  To  Reelect  the  President. 
whose   acronym  is  CREEP,   men   were 


making  cynical  plans  to  subvert  the  very 
purpose  which  the  President  himself 
had  eniuiclated. 

I  am  saddened  to  say— as  I  am  sure 
my  coUeagues  are— that  the  kingpin  in 
this   effort   to    undermine    the    Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  was  a  man  who 
should  have  known  better.  He  appears  to 
be  a  man  with  a  distingxiished  record  in 
his  profession  of  public  accounting;  one 
who  had  been  granted  the  opportunity 
to  serve   at  the  highest   levels   in  the 
Elsenhower  and  Nixon  administrations. 
In  1960.  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Accounting  Hall  of  Fame,  and  his  ac- 
counting for  the  secret  $10  million  m 
contributions  received  by  CREEP  prior 
to  April  7  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  HaU  of 
Fame,  if  not  a  criminal  indictment. 

Even  more  ironic  is  the  awarding  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Maurice  H.  Stans 
award  for  distinguished  Federal  manage- 
ment. Undoubtedly  a  prerequisite  for  this 
award  is  significant  experience  with  a 
document  shedding  device. 

Maurice  Stans  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  on  February  15,  1972,  to 
take  over  another  position  which  was  ap- 
parently  more   important   to  President 
Nixon — chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee To  Reelect  the  President — CREEP. 
There  may  have  been  some  who  hoped 
that  the  President  had  given  Stans  this 
responsibility  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
lie   pubUcly   enunciated   8   days   earlier 
when   he   signed   the    Federal    Election 
Campaign    Act — "giving    the    American 
public  full  access  to  the  tacts  of  political 
financing."  But  those  of  us  who  have 
toiled   in   the  consumer  field  knew  of 
Stans  callous  disregard  for  the  public  in 
his  handling  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,   the  Fair   Packaging   and  Labeling 
Act.  and  his  efforts  to  subvert  virtually 
all  consumer   legislation   comtemplated 
by  the  Congress. 

But  even  those  few  optimistic  souls 
who  did  not  know  about  Stans'  back- 
ground were  not  to  be  disappointed.  For 
it  turned  out  that  Stans'  principle  objec- 
tive was   to   amass   the  largest   pile  of 
money— to  sell  the  administration  for  the 
highest  price — before  April  7,  the  date 
when  the  new  law  came  into  effect.  The 
aim.  pure  and  simple,  to  explain  to  the 
fat  cats  how  they  could  give  huge  gifts 
to  the  Nixon  campaign  while  at  the  same 
time  evade  the  capital  gains  tax.  the 
gift  tax.  and  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act.  Indeed  the  work  of  a  briUant 
accountant. 

The  New  York  Times  has  published  a 
typical  fund  raising  letter  sent  out  under 
Stans  direction  by  his  California  lieuten- 
ants early  in  1972: 

The  simplest  and  most  painless  way  to  do 
this  Is  by  giving  apprecUted  low-cost  se- 
curities to  several  committees  in  amounts 
of  $3,000  to  each  committee.  In  this  way, 
neither  the  gift  tax  or  tbe  capital  gains  tax 
llabUlty  is  incurred  ...  we  have  a  deadline 
of  April  7  to  meet  for  this  Important  gift 
phase  of  the  drive,  because  that  Is  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  new  Pe<leral  Campaign  law 
which  wtU  require  reporting  and  public  dis- 
closure of  all  subsequent  campaign  con- 
tributions m  excess  of  «100.  which  we  all 
naturally  want  to  avoid. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  avoid 
public  acknowledgement  of  his  gift? 
Would   the   tycoons   be   embarrassed   if 


the  public  knew  that  they  had  bought 
off  the  RepubUcan  Party?  Of  course,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  this  embarrassment, 
and  to  succeed  in  selUng  its  wares  to 
the  highest  bidder.   Mr.  Stans  carried 
the  banner  of  the  Republicans  through- 
out this  hasty  campaign.  An  avowed  dis- 
ciple  of   PoUv  Adler  you  say?   In  her 
wildest  dreams.  Polly  Adler  never  imag- 
ined  taking  in  as  much  in  her  entire 
lifetime  as  the  RepubUcan  Party  suc- 
ceeded  in  earning  in   2  months— both 
engaging,  of  course,  in  the  same  pro- 
fession. ,  ,  ^ 
Given     President     Nixons     mandate 
about  open  finances,  is  it  not  a  bit  dis- 
appointing that  the  premier  fund  raiser 
of  American  politics  would  not  let  the 
public  in  on  some  of  his  secrets?  What, 
for  instance,  was  his  pitch  to  the  oU 
companies  after  his  3-year  campaign  as 
Commerce  Secretary  to  restrict  oil  im- 
ports and  to  preserve  the  oil  depletion 
allowance?  How  did  he  cozy  up  to  the 
chemical  manufacturers  after  his  cele- 
brated   advice    that    the    Gtovemment 
should  'go  slow"  on  prosecuting  pollu- 
ters?                                                            ^       ^.    X. 

Maurice  Stans  would  no  doubt  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  public  from 
learning  his  tactics  in  this  felonious  as- 
sault on  the  American  people  except  for 
his  little  felony  in  which  his  henchmen 
were  caught.  I  refer  here,  of  course,  to 
the  notorious  biuglary  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  June  17,  1972.  when 
five  CREEP  agents  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  caught  by  the  poUce  as  they 
attempted  to  ply  their  trade  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  headquar- 
ters. ^^^       . 

For  6  weeks,  there  was  nothing  to 
cormect  Maurice  Stans  with  the  break 
in  at  Democratic  headquarters.  But 
then  on  August  1.  it  turned  out  that  the 
burgi?.rv  was  actually  bankrolled  by  a 
bigger  mob.  the  secret  campaign  con- 
tributors who  had  entrusted  Stans  vtith 
their  funds  before  April  7. 

Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  one 
whose  conservative  leanings  are  well 
known,  wrote; 

The  evidence,   to   this  point,   was  at  best 
circumstantial  and  tenuous,  and  the  caper 
had   Its  funry  aspects.   It  Isn't  funny  any- 
more.  It   now  appears  that  Maurice  Stans. 
former  Secret  arv  of  Commerce  and  Treasur- 
er of  the  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of 
the  President,  on  April  11  had  in  his  hands 
a    $25,000    check    Intended    as    a    campaign 
contribution.   Nine   days   later,   on   April  20. 
that  same  rh?ck  was  deposited  to  the  Flor- 
ida account  of  Bernard  L.  Barker.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Barker  made  a  825,000  withdraw- 
al. This  Is  the  same  Bernard  L.  Barker.  55. 
alias  Prank  Carter,  who  was  arrested  at  2:30 
am     June    17.   caught   In  the   headquarters 
of   the    Democratic    National   Committee   at 
the  Watergate  Apartment  Complex  here  in 
Washington. 

Stans  refused  to  see  reporters,  because 
he  was  "tightly  scheduled,"  as  his  aides 
put  it.  Indeed  he  must  have  been  tightly 
scheduled  rtmning  around  collecting 
miUions  of  dollars  in  lUegal  campaign 
contributions,  dispensing  with  illicit  Ux 
guidance,  and  shredding  the  secret 
documents  at  CREEP,  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  the  charade  at  ITT  head- 
quarters here  in  Washington  several 
months  earlier.  But  then  again  the 
shredding  could  be  expected,  after  aU 


this  was  another  production  of  those 
wonderful  folks  who  gave  us  the  ITT 

affair. 

As  President  Nixon  said  about  the 
Watergate  burglary,  "what  really  hurts 
is  if  you  try  to  cover  it  up."  But  Mr.  Stans 
did  not  listen  to  the  President  on  this 
occasion,  or  perhaps  the  President  did 
not  listen  to  Mr.  Stans.  The  sad  truth  is 
that  Maurice  Stans  has  engaged  in  a 
massive  and  disreputable  coverup  job 
which  serves  to  point  out  once  again  his 
undistinguished  record  of  service  In  the 
private  interest. 

Consider  what  we  have  learned  in  the 
last  few  weeks : 

Before  the  April  7  deadline  under  the 
campaign  disclosure  law,  Maurice  Stans 
kept  detailed  ledger  books  listing  the 
campaign  contributors  and  amounts  they 
gave.  Immediately  after  April  7,  these 
records  were  shredded  or  otherwise 
destroyed. 

On  April  3,  according  to  a  staff  report 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Maurice  Stans  received  a 
phone  call  fom  Nixon's  chief  Southwest 
fundraiser,  William  Uedtke.  What 
Liedtke  wanted  to  know,  he  told  com- 
mittee investigators,  was  whether  there 
were  any  legal  problems  if  the  CREEP 
received  U.S.  money  which  had  been 
funneled  through  Mexico.  According  to 
Liedtke's  own  recollection.  Stans  called 
back  a  few  hours  later  to  say  that  "It  wsa 
OK  to  bring  the  money  to  Washington." 
Clearly,  Maurice  Stans  had  put  his  per- 
sonal stsunp  of  approval  on  a  plan  to 
render  these  contributions  untraceable 
by  means  of  a  "Mexican  laundry  opera- 
tion." 

On  the  evening  of  April  5,  liedtke  car- 
ried over  $700,000  in  checks,  cash,  and 
stock  certificates  in  a  suitcase  from 
Tfexas  to  Washington  so  he  could  deliver 
it  to  Stans.  Obviously,  Mr.  Uedtke  had 
not  seen  the  American  Express  com- 
mercials which  suggest  that  you  buy 
traveler's  checks,  but  perhaps  he  knew 
that  American  Express  did  not  have  the 
invisible  laundry  marks  of  the  Mexican 
laundry.  Included  in  the  suitcase  was 
$89,000  in  four  checks  which  had  passed 
through  the  Texas  to  Mexico  to  Wash- 
ington laundry  operation.  A  few  days 
later,  the  same  $89,000  mysteriously  ap- 
peared in  the  Florida  bank  account  of 
accused  Watergate  burglar  Bernard  L. 
Barker. 

Questioned  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  staff  about  the 
Mexican  transfers.  Maurice  Stans  outdid 
himself.  So  many  contradictions  emerged 
in  his  account  that  the  subcommittee 
staff  entitled  one  section  of  their  con- 
fidential report  "The  Shifting  Positions 
of  Maurice  Stans."  Wh«i  questioned  by 
the  committee  on  August  30,  Stans  re- 
peatedly denied  knowledge  of  any  State 
or  local  GK)P  finance  committee  that  had 
transferred  any  funds  to  Mexico.  He 
gave  a  second  version  on  September  5. 
As  the  committee  report  put  it: 

Mr.  stans  now  recalled  that  on  AprU  3rd 
he  had  been  informed  by  our  Texas  Chair- 
man of  a  possible  contribution  of  $100,000  In 
U.S.  funds  in  Mexico! 

The  House  committee  was  very  prop- 
erly skeptical  as  to  how  Stans  could  have 
obtained  legal  opinions  to  pass  on  to  the 
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Texas  chairman  about  the  Mexican 
transfer  "without  knowledge  of  some  de- 
tails of  the  plans  or  transactions." 

Now  that  indictments  have  t>een  re- 
turned, the  Attorney  GJeneral  feels  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  completed 
the  "most  extensive,  thorough,  and  com- 
prehensive investigations  since  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy."  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  for  no  other  reason 
we  need  a  new  administration  In  order 
to  replace  the  current  Attorney  General 
and  Justice  Depsutment  wlilch  consider 
that  it  has  finished  its  work. 

Mr.  President.  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
hit  a  responsive  chord  when  he  suggested 
in  last  week's  Washington  Post  that  the 
President  was  surrounding  himself  vrith 
an  "all  felony  cabinet."  The  felonies  per- 
formed may  not  be  those  of  the  current 
Cabinet,  but  they  certainly  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  people  who  surrotmd  the 
President  down  at  CREEP.  When  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  finally 
completes  its  investigations  into  orga- 
nized crime  and  into  white-collar  crime, 
it  will  be  evident  that  a  number  of  im- 
portant political  figures  will  have  been 
investigated  and  possibly  indicted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  Ein  editorial  from  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  20, 1972] 
Attxx  the  Indictmints:    UNANSWXaiD 
QtrzanoNS 
Now  that  the  indictments  have  been  re- 
turned against  the  five  men  arrested  in  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  Headquar- 
ters— and  the  two  ex- White  House  aides  who 
are  alleged  to  have  been  their  helpers,  co- 
conspirators     and      cheerleaders — we      have 
heard  the  clash  and  clangor  of  the  expected 
political   rhetoric.   Sen.   Dole   has  demanded 
that   Sen.   McGovern   apologize  for   all   the 
mean  things  he  has  said  about  Mr.  Maurice 
Stans,  finance  director  of  the  President's  re- 
election campaign  and  Sen.  McOovem  haa 
called   the   whole   thing   a   whitewash.   The 
Attorney  Gteneral  apparently  feels  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  completed  "the  mo«t 
extensive,  thorotigh.  and  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation since  the  asaaaslnatlon  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy."   According  to  repw^s  from 
around  the  country,  the  people  seem  to  feel 
that  the  whole  thing  Is  either  (a)  too  com- 
plicated  for  them   or    (b)    just  another  ex- 
ample of  how  politics  Is  played  by  both  sides. 
So,  this  may  be  a  good  time  to  review  the 
essence  of  this  affair,  because  it  seems  to  us 
that  whatever  else  may  be  said  about  It.  It  la 
not — In   essence — all   that   complicated,    and 
neither  Is  It  exactly  an  every  day  event.  To 
our  knowledge,  this  Is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic  that  a  link  Is  alleged 
to  have  been  established  between  a  burglary 
and  a  bugging  and  the  effort  to  re-elect   a 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  Is  the 
simple  nub  of  the  Watergate  affair,  although 
It  Is  true  that  despite  the  pious  cries  com- 
ing out  of  tlie  administration  and  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  committee  In  the  wake  of 
the  Indictments,  there  are  stlU  a  whole  lot  of 
questions  which  remain  to  be  answered  for 
the  public  before  election  day. 

Now.  let's  run  through  the  major  facts  of 
the  case  as  they  have  been  made  public. 
First  of  all.  we  have  known  for  some  time 
tb&t  the  Coiximittee  for  the  Re-election  of 
the  Prvsldent  coUected  $10  mUllon  priOT  to 
AprU  7  when  disclosure  of  cainpalgn  donon 
was  made  mandatory  and  we  know  that,  hav- 


iQg  the  legal  right  to  do  bo.  the  commlttM 
choae  to  kMp  Its  list  of  donors  worat.  Sub- 
sequently, on  Jun»  17  we  le»med  that  five 
men  with  electronic  devices  had  been  ar- 
rested before  dawn  In  the  Democratic  Party 
headquarters.  We  then  learned  that  oat  of 
those  men  was  an  employee  of  both  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  and  the  Nixon 
campaign  committee. 

Then  came  news  of  some  of  the  financing 
arrangements.  Carl  Bernstein  and  Bob 
Woodward  of  this  newspaper  learned  that  a 
$38,000  chack,  intended  as  a  Nixon  caxr^wlgn 
contribution  ended  up  In  the  bank  account 
of  one  of  the  men  arrested  at  the  Watergate. 
Sometime  later,  the  public  learned  that  $88.- 
000  more — intended  for  the  campaign — lUMl 
f>1tA  landed  in  the  suspect's  bank  accovmt 
and  that  the  money  had  been  "laundered", 
l.e.  made  untraceable,  by  having  been  paaasd 
through  a  M"*'"*^"  bank  account.  Subse- 
quently, we  learned  that  Mr.  Stans  kept  a 
cash  stash  of  perhaps  as  much  as  $700,000  In 
his  offloe  safe  and  that  somehow  the  $lli.000 
(36-1-89)  had  passed  through  that  unac- 
counted for  stash.  Later,  we  learned  that 
Just  before  the  AprU  7  reporting  deadline, 
$700,000  in  cash  and  securities,  stuffed  Into 
a  suitcase,  was  rushed  In  a  corporate  Jet 
from  Texas  to  the  Nixon  committee's  head- 
quarters. 

An  interesting  highlight  to  the  secret  fund 
and  the  tie  between  that  fund  and  the  Wa- 
tergate bualneas  came  to  public  view  when 
it  was  revealed  that  the  donor  of  the  $25,000 
check  was  a  Minneapolis  businessman — 
formerly  a  prominent  Humphrey  supporter— 
whose  group  later  got  hasty  approval  of  a 
federal  bank  charter. 

Then,  came  the  Indictments.  In  addition 
to  the  employee  of  the  campaign  committee 
and  three  apparent  freelancers,  a  White 
House  consultant — ^recommended  for  that 
position  by  the  President's  Special  Counsel — 
and  a  former  high  official  In  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign committee,  who  was  also  a  former 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  were  also 
indicted.  We  have  confirmation  that  tbe 
Democrats  were  both  btirglarised  and  bugged. 
And  finally,  we  have  the  revelation  of  an 
aborted  reconnaissance  of  the  McOovem 
headquarters  by  the  two  campaign  officials 
and  the  White  House  consultant  on  May  27. 
So  there  you  have  the  outlines  of  what  the 
public  knows.  It  aU  establishes  a  clear  link 
between  the  burglary  and  bugging  of  the 
Democrats'  headquarters,  the  Nlzon  cam- 
paign committee  and  at  least  part  of  the 
secret  $10  mlUlon  campaign  fund.  So  now 
Sen.  Dole  expects  apologies.  Mr.  MacQregor 
prophesies  that  the  issue  will  redound  to  the 
President's  poUtlcal  credit  and.  Mx.  Kleln- 
dlenst.  among  others,  presumably  wants 
everybody  to  applaud  his  department's  work 
and  to  say  no  more  for  fear  of  prejudicing 
a  fair  trial  of  the  seven  men  who  have  been 
indicted. 

Well,  we  agree  that  the  defendants  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  trial  and  that  nobody 
should  do  anything  to  prejudice  that.  But 
this  Is  hardly  grounds  tn  an  election  year 
for  silence  across  the  board  on  a  matter  that 
bears  heavily  on  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  President's  campaign  and  on  the 
qualifications  of  men  who  are  working  In 
his  name  and  for  his  cause.  It  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  responslbUlty  for  the  Watergate 
affair  could  have  ended  with  the  seven  men 
who  have  been  Indicted.  And  it  Is  self- 
serving  and  slUy  to  suggest  that  other  as- 
pects of  this  case,  related  only  Indirectly  to 
the  Watergate,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  pub- 
lic curiosity.  Are  we  not  even  to  mention 
ButhorlUtlve  reports  that  there  was  a  list 
of  top  Mitchell  lieutenants  who  had  access 
to  the  slush  fund  in  Mr.  Stans'  safe?  Or  the 
report  that  three  of  the  top  lieutenants — 
Including  O.  Gordon  Llddy — drew  as  much 
as  $300,000  from  that  fund  for  unaccounted 
purposes?  Or  the  report  that  the  list  of 
those  with  access  to  tbe  safe  plus  a  ledger 
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giving  the  njuDM  or  tb*  donors  to  the  $10 
million  secret  fund  were  destroyed  Ju«t 
after  the  burglars  were  arreeted  at  the  Wa- 
t«rg»te?  Or  the  report  that  Hugh  Sloan .  for- 
mer counael  to  the  Nixon  campaign  com- 
mittee, "left  becauBe  he  .  .  .  didn't  want 
anything  to  do  with  It?" 

And  then  there  are  the  central  queetlona. 
Who  gave  the  $10  million  and  what  did  they 
think  they  were  getting  In  return?  Who  au- 
thorised thU  venture  and  the  transfer  of 
campaign  funds  to  Mr.  Barker's  account? 
How  much  money  was  laundered  through 
Mexico  and  for  what  purposes?  Who  au- 
thorized that?  Did  any  of  the  Mexican  laun- 
dry money  come  from  foreign  nationals'! 
Who  at  Nixon  campaign  headquarters  re- 
ceived and  used  the  information  obtained 
by  bugging  and  by  burglary  and  where  did 
they  think  the  Information  came  from — 
these  after  all  were  not  naive  men?  How 
could  Mr.  Stans  not  know  what  was  going 
on  right  m  his  own  safe?  And.  finally,  what 
kind  of  authority  did  Mr.  Mitchell  give  to 
the  fellow  riders  on  his  ship? 

These  are  not  mean  questions.  They  go.  as 
we  have  said  before,  to  the  heart  of  the 
political  process  and  to  the  peoples'  right 
to  know  about  the  people  who  are  offering 
to  govern  them  for  four  more  years.  Mr. 
Klelndlenst's  Investigation  by  no  means 
closes  the  case,  for  he.  and  therefore  his 
subonllnates.  are  hardly  disinterested  par- 
ties. Nor  can  Mr.  Stans'  indignation.  Sen. 
Dole's  anger,  Mr.  Macar»gor*s  optimism,  Mr. 
Mitchell's  Invisibility  or  Mr.  Nixon's  air  of 
innocent  isolation  from  the  whole  thing 
make  them  go  away.  Somtbodv  engaged  In 
burglary  and  Illegal  bugging  on  behaU  of  the 
re-election  of  the  President  and  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  who's  responsible.  In 
Mrs.  Sloan's  purported  words,  somebody  has 
to  "stand  up  for  what  Is  right." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the   previous   order,    the  Senator   from 

Massachusetts  '  Mr.  KEimirDY  > 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — I  have  now 
been  able  to  clear  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  ^Mr. 
Bkixmon) — that  the  time  which  was  al- 
lotted to  Mr.  MowBALB  be  restored  and 
that  I  have  control  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  be 
charged  against  the  time  under  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  ctill  be  rescinded,  and  I 
relinquish  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stxvknson  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KxNifZDY)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  OIL 
IMPORT  POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  In  office  since 
January  1969. 


Since  his  inauguration,  the  price  of 
crude  oil  in  the  United  States  has  risen 
17  percent. 

Since  his  inauguration,  the  price  of 
home  heating  oil  in  the  northeast  has 
risen  20  percent.  And  since  his  inaugura- 
tion, the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  has 
risen  100  percent. 

These  statistics  accurately  reflect  the 
balance  between  this  administration's 
concern  for  the  balance  sheets  of  the  Na- 
tion's oil  giants  and  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  Nation's  consumers. 

For  in  virtually  every  oontest  during 
the  past  4  years  in  which  the  public  in- 
terest has  been  pitted  against  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  the  oil  companies,  the 
decsion  has  gone  to  the  oil  companies. 

And  the  result  Is  seen  in  the  glowing 
reports  of  the  oil  companies.  The  five 
majors.  Standard  of  New  Jersey,  Texaco, 
Standard  of  California.  Mobil,  and  Gulf, 
reported  a  lump  sum  net  Income  of  $1.8 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  and 
$13  billion  since  1969.  which  is  substan- 
tially better  than  the  average  American 
worker  has  done  since  1969. 

For  the  average  citizen,  this  has  meant 
higher  home  heating  oil  prices,  rising 
gasoline  prices  and  skyrocketing  utility 

bills. 

And  the  administration  has  helped  to 
protect  that  profit  year  by  year  in  its 
stubborn  refusal  to  close  the  loopholes 
that  permit  oil  companies  to  escape  taxes 
that  other  businessmen  must  pay.  The 
oil  depletion  allowance  still  operates  to 
subsidize  oil  companies.  And  even  the 
minimal  effort  to  slice  that  allowance 
back  to  22  percent  was  opposed  by  an 
oil-conscious  administration.  The  loop- 
hole, even  after  the  cutback  to  22  per- 
cent, costs  the  Treasury  over  $1  billion, 
and  other  tax  loopholes  raise  the  total 
tax  break  to  the  oil  industry  even  higher. 
No  wonder  then  that  93  percent  of  the 
reported  contributions  of  members  of  the 
petroleum  industry  went  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  4  years  ago.  And  no  wonder 
that  the  first  to -depth  study  of  the  oil 
import  control  system,  a  study  conducted 
by  the  President's  own  task  force,  was 
buried  when  it  recommended  dumping 
the  oil  import  quota  system. 

Peter  Plannigan,  apparently  the  Presi- 
dent's top  oil  and  energy  adviser,  and  the 
oil  todustry's  top  administration  con- 
duit, monitors  the  oil  policy  committee 
that  has  refused  for  3  years  to  act  on  the 
recommendations  of  that  study. 

The  study  not  only  disputed  the  allega- 
tion that  national  security  required  an 
oil  Import  system:  but  it  found  that  the 
system  was  costing  the  Nation':  consum- 
ers $5  billion  a  year,  a  sum  that  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  nearly  $6^/2  bilUon  by 
1980. 

While  they  did  not  describe  the  system 
in  these  terms,  their  documented  study 
clearly  concluded  that  the  oil  import 
system  was  a  boondoggle  of  mammoth 
proportions  maintained  to  serve  the  fi- 
nancial toterests  of  the  oil  industry. 

The  system  operates  very  simply.  Even 
though  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil 
on  the  world  market  ranges  between  $1.80 
and  $2.40  and  the  U.S.  price  sits  at  ap- 
proximately $3.40  per  barrel.  U.S.  con- 
sumers cannot  buy  the  cheaper  foreign 
oil  freely.  Instead  the  (niota  system  rig- 


idly works  to  insure  that  there  is  no 
competition  with  domestic  oil  producers 
and  works  to  insure  that  all  consumers 
dance  to  the  tune  of  the  oil  companies. 
And  the  quota  system  operates  most 
inequitably  against  the  consumers  of  the 
northeast  United  States.  The  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  report- 
ed in  1969  that  the  national  per  capita 
cost  of  the  oil  import  program  was  $24. 
Yet  the  cost  to  consumers  in  Massachu- 
setts was  $35  a  person,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. $39,  in  Matoe  $41,  and  in  Vermont 
$45 

-The  reason  is  simple.  The  nine  States 
of  the  Northeast  consume  more  than  55 
percent  of  the  Nation's  NO.  2  fuel  for 
heating  their  homes,  their  schools,  their 
hospitals  and  their  businesses.  In  fact 
they  consume  more  heating  oil  than 
gasoline.  And  the  phony  import  quota 
system  forces  these  States  to  bear  the 
heavy  cost  of  supporting  the  price  of 
domestic  oil.  Currently,  the  demand  for 
fuel  oil  is  1  million  barrels  a  day  on  the 
east  coast,  yet  less  than  5  percent  of  that 
can  be  imported  and  even  then  it  must  be 
imported  from  the  western  hemisphere. 
A  garrish  contrast  is  seen  by  compar- 
ing fuel  costs  m  Boston  and  Montreal. 
Oil  from  the  Mideast  is  brought  in  at 
Portland.  Maine,  shipped  overland  to 
Montreal  where  it  sells  for  some  3  cents  a 
gallon  less  than  we  pay  in  Boston. 

That  3 -cent  differential  means  $150 
million  more  for  New  England  consumers 
each  year,  including  $75  mllUon  more  for 
Massachusetts. 

And  since  this  administration  has  come 
into  office,  the  cost  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  has 
risen  3  cents,  meaning  that  New  England 
consumers  are  paying  $150  million  more 
annually  than  when  this  administration 
came  to  office.  And  a  similar  story  holds 
for  the  mid -Atlantic  States  which  are 
paying  over  $240  million  more  than  when 
this  administration  came  to  office. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  I 
can  point  to  specific  examples  to  show 
the  Inequity  that  the  administration's 
policy  now  produces.  The  Boston  Hous- 
ing Authority  estimated  a  year  ago  that 
its  fuel  costs  were  up  83  percent,  some 
$525,000.  The  United  Shoe  Corp.  in  Bev- 
erly found  its  costs  had  risen  by  $100,000. 
In  Taunton,  city  fuel  costs  were  $700,000 
in  1969.  $1.5  million  in  1970  and  $1.8  mil- 
lion last  year. 

And  these  costs  are  passed  directly 
along  to  the  consumer  and  taxpayer. 
Thev  are  the  ones  who  must  bear  the 
burden  of  this  administrations  decision 
to  place  the  interests  of  the  oil  com- 
panies above  the  interests  of  the  people. 
And  this  administration  has  refused 
to  adopt  policies  to  remedy  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  oil  import  quota  system. 

It  was  a  Republican  President  who 
adopted  the  quota  system  in  1959  with 
an  alleged  ratioiiale  of  protecting  the 
national  security.  Now  we  have  a  Re- 
publican President  whose  own  cabinet 
task  force  has  said  there  is  no  such  na- 
tional security  justification,  yet  he  re- 
fuses to  accept  their  judgment. 

Instead,  he  has  fiddled  and  played 
with  the  mechanics  of  an  inherently  un- 
fair system  and  the  result  has  been  to 
produce  the  twin  evils  of  oil  shortages 
and  high  oil  prices. 


In  1966.  a  Democratic  President  pro- 
vided for  free  Imports  of  No.  6  oil  into 
the  east  coast,  which  then  was  the  basic 
source  of  fuel  for  hospitals  and  indus- 
tries and  utilities. 

Now  when  No.  2  oil  is  fast  replacing 
No.  6  as  a  result  of  environmental  stand- 
ards, the  administration  has  simply  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  problem. 

Each  fall  we  are  faced  with  shortages 
to  our  stockpiles  and  there  is  a  frantic 
tinkering  with  the  machinery  to  try  and 
provide  on  an  emergency  basis  a  supply 
adequate  for  the  coming  winter. 

Never,  however,  has  the  administration 
adopted  an  import  policy  that  would 
produce  a  reduction  in  price.  Its  only 
concern  was  opening  the  spigot  barely 
wide  enough  to  prevent  New  England 
homes  from  going  cold. 

And  this  year  again,  despite  the  ad- 
ministration's proud  explanations  last 
year  of  how  it  had  solved  the  home  heat- 
ing problem,  stockpiles  were  10  percent 
less  than  thsy  were  a  year  ago.  This 
week,  we  have  witnessed  the  latest  fran- 
tic exercise  of  the  administration  try- 
ing to  prevent  a  winter  crisis  in  the  east- 
ern United  States  that  its  own  poUcies 
have  created. 

For  months,  observers  have  noted  thai 
No,  2  fuel  oil  stocks  were  being  depleted 
and  the  domestic  oil  companies  were  re- 
fusing to  produce  No.  2  oil  if  they  did 
not  get  a  price  increase.  Reports  of  their 
sniffing  out  the  possibiUty  of  price  in- 
creases with  the  price  commission  were 
frequent. 

But  the  administration  did  nothing. 
Instead,  it  waited  until  the  last  possi- 
ble moment  to  annoimce  a  piecemeeil  so- 
lution that  contained  within  it  the  seeds 
of  another  crisis. 

First,  the  President  raised  the  level  of 
No.  2  imports  5,000  barrels  a  day,  but 
only  for  calendar  year  1972. 

Second,  he  adopted  a  borrow-from- 
Peter-to-pay-Paul  policy  of  permitting 
importers  to  borrow  10  percent  of  the 
1973  quota. 

Both  actions  reflect  a  continued  un- 
willingness to  adopt  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  home  heating  problems  of 
the  east  coast.  For  the  President  must  be 
aware  that  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  oil 
burned  in  New  England  during  a  winter 
heating  season  is  burned  after  January 
1,  and  thus  he  has  virtually  assured  an- 
other crisis  in  January. 

In  hearings  just  this  week  conducted 
by  Senator  McIntyrje's  Smsdl  Business 
Subcommittee,  the  hoUowness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  was  virtually  ad- 
mitted by  its  advocates. 

For  General  Lincoln,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  ad- 
mitted that  domestic  refiners  are  oper- 
ating at  near  capacity  today  while  stocks 
of  gasoline  are  7  million  barrels  less  thsui 
a  year  ago  and  stocks  of  home  heating 
oil  are  down  24  million  barrels  over  a 
year  sigo. 

Nor  is  there  any  bright  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture since  domestic  production  has  vir- 
tually peaked  and  domestic  refiners  do 
not  expect  any  substantial  increase  in  ca- 
pticity. 

What  has  been  demonstrated  by  these 
hearings  is  that  for  13  years  the  con- 
sumers of  tills  country  have  been  pro- 


tectlns  oil  company  profits.  Yet  these 
companies  have  been  pumping  those 
profits,  not  into  domestic  exploratioa  or 
domestic  refining  ce4>acity. 

Instead  they  have  been  soaking  up  tax 
benefits  at  the  same  time  that  they  in- 
vest those  enormous  profits  abroad. 

Now  there  is  no  possible  way  for  do- 
mestic production  to  meet  our  increas- 
ing demand.  The  result  is  that  we  win 
have  to  import — no  Icaiger  merely  to 
lower  domestic  prices  but  to  come  close 
to  meeting  domestic  demand. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  import 
quota  system  makes  littie  sense. 

And  the  action  taken  by  the  President 
this  week  Is  about  as  effective  as  pasting 
a  band- aid  on  a  dj'ing  man  when  what 
is  needed  is  corrective  surgery. 

And  the  President  can  carry  out  that 
surgery  with  a  fountain  pen  by  signing 
his  name  to  an  Executive  order  abolish - 
tog  the  import  quota  system. 

With  one  signature  by  the  President, 
he  could  reduce  consumer  prices  for 
citizens  to  every  State  to  the  Union.  With 
one  signature,  he  could  permanently  re- 
move the  threat  of  wtoter  home  heating 
oil  shortages  from  the  east  coast.  With 
one  signature,  he  could  stimulate  com- 
petition. 

But  he  will  not  take  that  step.  He  will 
not  sign  that  paper.  And  the  basic  rea- 
son is  that  this  admmlstration  owes  more 
and  expects  more  and  Is  concerned  more 
with  the  profits  of  the  oil  todustry  than 
with  the  pocketbooks  of  the  Nation's 
consumers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to 
luiderscore  the  potot  that  was  mentioned 
earlier,  that  If  the  justification  for  the 
cal  import  program  is  national  security, 
than  we  to  the  Northeast  who  consume 
approximately  55  percent  of  the  Nation's 
home  heating  oU  should  not  have  to  bear 
additional  burdens,  prices,  or  expenses 
that  other  parts  of  the  country  do  not 
share. 

We  have  6  percent  of  the  population. 
We  consume  55  percent  of  the  home 
heating  oil.  and  if  the  oil  import  quota 
restrictions  are  justified  on  national 
security  grounds,  then  the  cost  of  the 
program  should  be  borne  equitably 
throughout  this  country. 

But  more  Important,  I  cannot  imagtoe 
how  anyone  could  believe  there  is  a  na- 
tional security  reason  for  the  oil  Import 
program.  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  to 
terms  of  our  national  security,  it  makes 
much  more  sense  to  use  up  the  oil  that 
is  available  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
today  and  preserve  some  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  oil  resources  that  exist  to  the 
United  States.  That  makes  more  sense, 
so  far  as  the  national  security  of  this 
coimtry  is  concerned. 

If  there  ever  is  a  conflict  with  the  So- 
viet Union  or  one  of  the  other  great  pow- 
ers, then  the  shipping  lanes  wlU  be 
threatened.  It  seems  to  me  we  might 
want  to  preserve  an  oil  reserve  to  the 
United  States  for  that  eventuality. 
Therefore,  what  we  ought  to  do,  both  to 
terms  of  consumer  Interests,  which 
means  lower  prices,  and  in  terms  of  na- 
tional Security  toterests,  is  to  use  the 
cheaper  oU  that  exists  and  Is  available  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  now,  to  order  to 
preserve  the  oil  that  exists  to  the  United 


States.  And  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  President's  Cabbaet  report  found  no 
security  Justification  for  the  quota 
restrictions. 

There  are  import  restrictions  on  oU 
which  deny  lower  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer; yet  there  is  an  open  market  on 
shoe  and  textile  Imports,  which  throw 
people  out  of  work  In  New  England.  80 
there  Is  a  dual  standard;  and  this  ad- 
mmlstration, which  has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  oil  import  study,  has  refused  to 
adjust  to  this  particular  problem.  As  a 
result,  we  have  seen  industry,  hospitals. 
and  homes  forced  to  pay  these  escalated 
prices. 

When  the  President  acts  to  reduce 
increased  meat  prices,  he  talks  about  im- 
porting more  meat  and  beef;  yet  when 
we  to  New  England  talk  about  a  problem 
which  has  existed  for  far  too  long  In  our 
part  of  the  country,  all  we  get  Is  a  deaf 
ear. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  Northeast 
know  this.  They  are  tired  of  it.  They  are 
demanding  some  ktod  of  change.  They 
deserve  it;  and  I  would  certatoly  hope 
that  the  President  would  provide  per- 
manent and  meaningful  relief  to  the 
people  of  the  Northeast. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stbvinson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Pankin)  is  now  recognized  for  16 
mtoutes. 


THE   TRUTH   ABOUT  THE   SALE   OF 
GRAIN  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  reoentiy  about  the 
grato  deal  with  Russia  and  about  what 
has  happened.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  about  it.  Still,  when  we 
consider  that  it  has  beea  the  desire  of 
this  coimtry  to  expand  its  markets,  and 
stoce  we  have  been  able  to  start  what 
could  be  a  tremendous  East-West  trade 
program,  it  Is  dlfflcolt  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  this  program  would  not  be 
enthusiastically  received  by  all  Amer- 
icans Interested  In  the  economy  of  the 
country  and  to  building  a  good  relation- 
ship with  other  coimtries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  campaign  docu- 
nMot  called  "McOovem  on  the  Issues" 
which  circulated  widely  during  the  pri- 
maries, Senator  McOovsuv  Included  a 
section  on  agriculture.  It  said: 

MeOorem  propoeala  incltnle — 100  percent 
parity  on  wheat. 

In  the  CoNGEsssiOHAL  Record  of  April 
21,  1972,  Democratic  R^reeeniatlve 
Jakes  Abousxzk  of  Soirth  DaJcota  c^ered 
up  Senator  McGovebh's  agriculture  po- 
sitions to  an  entry  entitled  "Senator 
George  McGovem;  Income  and  the  Fu- 
ture of  the  Family  Farm." 

In  volume  118,  part  11,  page  13990  of 
the  CoNGszssioNAL  Record,  Senator  Mc- 
GovEur  said: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  an- 
thorlty  to  set  price  supports  at  90  percent 
of  parity.  This  authority  should  be  tued  un- 
tU  a  program  is  devised  which  would  Insure 
100  percent  of  parity. 

On  three  other  occasions — and  reading 
the  Congressional  Rscoes  is  certainly 
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instructive— refenin*  to  bills  Introduced 
In  Congreaa,  the  following  Is  found: 

19fl7_"By  Mr.  McOovem:  8.  7.  A  bill  to 
provide  a  sp*cUI  export  wheat  payment  to 
fanners  for  a  portion  of  crops  of  wheat  and 
to  provide  that  price  suppcnrt  for  com.  be- 
ginning with  the  1987  crop.  »haU  be  at  a 
national  average  rate  of  not  leas  than  90 
percent  of  parity,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry '  I  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  1, 
p     190  ) 

IM9 — "By   Mr    McOovem:  8    236.   A 

bill  to  provide  a  special  export  wheat  pay- 
ment to  farmers  for  a  portion  of  crops  of 
wheat  and  to  provide  that  price  support  for 
corn,  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  shall  be 
at  a  national  average  rate  of  not  less  than 
90  per  centum  of  parity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry"  ( Oongresslonal  Record,  vol.  115, 
pt.  1.  p.  1010  ) 

197a_'-By  Mr.  McOovem:  3.  3138.  A  bUl 
to  provide  price  support  for  milk  at  not  leas 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for. Referred  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry."  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  118.  pt.  3.  p.  3808.) 

Mr.  President,  what  I  do  not  under- 
stand Is  why  there  is  this  great  hue  and 
crv  about  the  grain  sales  to  Russia. 

The  first  accusation  made  is  that  the 
grain  sale  credit  aigreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  was  negotiated  In  April  and 
W8U  not  announced  to  farmers  and  the 
public  until  July  8. 

This  accusation  Is  absolutely  false.  The 
agreement  on  credit  was  negotiated 
starting  June  28  and  was  completed  on 
July  8.  The  details  were  announced  to 
the  public  immediately  after  the  agree- 
ment was  signed.  So  the  statement  that 
the  sales  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  wsks  negotiated  in  April  is  abso- 
lutely false. 

Another  accusation  is  that  farmers 
were  not  notified  of  the  agreement  and 
thus  sold  wheat  before  they  were  aware 
of  the  agreement. 

It  has  been  brought  out  in  the  past  few 
days,  according  to  the  Crop  Reporting 
Service  of  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  fsumers  1  week  after  the 
agreement  was  signed  still  retained  con- 
trol of  approximately  83  percent  of  the 
1972  and  old  crop  wheat  stocks. 

That  certainly  answers  that  accusa- 
tion. 

Another  accusation  made  Is  that  ris- 
ing wheat  prices  automatically  reduce 
wheat  certificate  payments,  which  make 
up  the  difference  between  market  prices 
and  support  levels  on  wheat  used  for 
food  in  this  country.  Thus  fanners  did 
not  benefit  materially  from  the  Russian 
purchases. 

That  is  absolutely  untrue.  Wheat  cer- 
tificate payment  to  farmers  will  be  re- 
duced approximatdy  $130  million,  but 
farmers  win  benefit  from  Increased  prices 
for  wheat  sold  for  export,  which  will  be 
the  largest  in  history  this  crop  year. 
The  value  of  feed  grain,  wheat,  and  soy- 
bean stocks  controlled  by  farmers,  in- 
cluding the  1972  harvest,  will  increase 
in  value  by  approximately  $1  billion, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  sales  to 
Rtissla. 

Then  there  is  smother  accusation,  that 
the  Russian  housewife  is  being  subsidized 
by  the  US.  taxpayer. 

Well,  the  fact  is  that  the  export  equali- 
sation payments  on  wheat  exports  to 


Russia,  which  make  up  the  difference 
between  U.S.  export  prices  and  higher 
prices  paid  to  U.S.  farmers  for  wheat, 
are  the  same  as  the  export  payments 
made  on  wheat  shipments  to  Japan  or 
any  other  country.  The  export  equaliza- 
tion payments  on  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia  will  cost  approximately  $120  mil- 
lion. Offsetting  this  cost  is  an  estimated 
4-to-l  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasiu^  aris- 
ing from  the  Russian  sale.  The  estimated 
Treasury  and  tax  savings  of  $500  mil- 
lion comes  from  higher  returns  from 
wheat  stocks  held  by  the  Government, 
lower  certificate  costs,  and  lower  wheat 
program  costs  for  next  year. 

Another  accusation  made  is  that  ex- 
porters were  tipped  off  to  a  potential 
change  in  the  export  payment  program 
a  day  and-a-half  in  Eidvance  and  used 
this  to  their  advantage. 

That  is  not  a  fact.  The  fact  is  that 
exporters  were  called  suid  notified  that  a 
change  in  export  policy  had  been  made 
on  sales  made  prior  to  the  previous  day. 
This  was  to  immediately  prevent  over- 
selling of  certain  classes  oif  wheat.  This 
was  the  procedure  that  should  have  been 
followed — and  it  was.  No  information  was 
given  to  them  concerning  what  action 
would  be  taken.  That  was  determined 
the  next  day  and  announced  publicly 
after  the  market  closed.  Since  the  change 
in  export  payment  applied  to  sales  pre- 
viously made,  the  information  would  not 
be  to  any  exporter's  advantage. 

Then  there  was  another  accusation, 
that  the  Department  suppressed  a  July 
agricultural  attache  report  from  Mos- 
cow indicating  crop  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia were  deteriorating. 

That  is  not  true.  The  fact  is,  the  report 
was  a  part  of  an  ERS  evaluation  which 
was  released  to  the  press  and  was  pub- 
lished in  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
received  wide  circulation. 

Another  accusation — and  I  could  go  on 
and  on,  but  I  give  just  one  more — the 
Russians  received  more  favorable  treat- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  U.S.  grain  than 
other  U.S.  customers. 

The  fact  is,  the  Russians  purchased 
grain  imder  the  same  competitive  con- 
ditions as  any  other  foreign  buyer.  No 
concessions  were  made  on  credit  terms 
and  no  concessions  were  made  on  price 
to  Russia.  Any  nation  purchasing  wheat 
from  U.S.  firms  has  had  the  same  Infor- 
mation and  terms  available  to  them  as 
any  other  nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  illustrates  perhaps 
the  concern  on  the  part  of  some  people 
that  this  administration  has  been  suc- 
cessful, that  it  has  been  able  to  carry 
through  programs  never  considered  pos- 
sible before.  I  think  there  is  an  element 
of  jealousy  generated  by  this  successful 
accomplishment  I  say  successful  because 
certainly  when  we  increase  our  markets 
for  the  ifarmers  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
been  done  in  the  past  few  weeks  through 
these  negotlstions,  we  should  be  very 
proud  of  that  success  and  not  apologize 
for  It  in  any  way 

The  President  seems  to  be  criticized  so 

much  In  the  uress   about  this   matter 

that  perhaps  there  is  a  mlsimderstand- 

Ing  as  to  just  what  has  happened. 

To  be  sure  that  there  Is  no  misunder- 


standing that  everything  is  thoroughly 
examined.  President  Nixon  has  ordered 
the  FBI  to  investigate  the  $750  million 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
inquiry  will  be  conducted  to  determine 
whether  anyone  has  made  undue  profit 
due  to  "misinformation  or  Improperly 
revealed  Information  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment." 

As  I  said,  tnls  has  been  brought  out 
because  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nominee,  George 
McGovKRN,  that  large  grain  dealers  were 
given  advance  information  concerning 
the  deal  which  enabled  them  to  purchase 
large  amoimts  of  grain  at  lower  prices 
before  any  public  annoimcement  was 
made. 

Mr.   President,   I   think  that   what  I 
have  said  before  establishes  the  record, 
but  just  to  summarize,  the  two  leading 
members  of  a  House  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating the  sale  of  Amerlcsua  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  said  a  few  days  ago 
that  they  could  see  no  wrongdoing  on 
the  point  of  a  major  figure  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  deal.  Former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clarence 
Palmby   had  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee   that    he    had    no    definite 
knowledge  when  he  quit  hla  post  in  June 
that  a  United  States-Soviet  trade  deal 
would  be  concluded   although  he  had 
said  publicly  such  an  agreement  was 
possible.  He  said  he  had  no  inside  in- 
formation concerning  a  pact  when  he 
joined  a  private  grain  firm  and  pro- 
duced figures  to  prove  his  company  did 
not  reap  any  undue  profits  from  a  sale 
to    the    Soviets.    After    his    testimony 
Chairman   Graham  Purceil,   Democrat 
of  Texas,  said  he  was  reserving  judg- 
ment concerning  some  aspects  of  the  De- 
partment's operations  but  Palmby's  ac- 
tions had  had  been  totally  proper.  Rep- 
resentative Wn-EY  Maynk.  Republican  of 
Iowa,  said  there  was  nothing  to  show 
■'any  illegal,  imethical,  or  improper  con- 
duct." 

Mr.  President,  charges  of  improper 
conduct  have  been  presented  solely  from 
a  political  point  of  view.  I  think  that  it 
is  harmful  to  future  negotsiations  and  to 
those  that  may  be  going  on  with  some 
other  countries  of  the  world  when  this 
matter  is  turned  into  a  political  affair.  I 
think  that  it  could  be  damaging  to  our 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  jxjlitics  affects  the  work 

of  our  coimtry  In  promoting  exports  and 

hfrnriling   the   imports.   Therefore,  I 


in 

think  we  should  see  in  proper  perspective 
just  what  is  happening.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  President  has  any  doubt  that 
it  was  properly  handled,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  leaned  over  backwards  to  sat- 
isfy the  American  people  that  it  was  in 
order. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  same  subject  in- 
sofar as  it  affects  foreign  affairs,  I  refer 
also  to  a  matter  of  Importation.  We  know 
that  there  Is  a  great  energy  crisis  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  say  it  should  be  an- 
swered solely  just  by  importing  more 
products.  As  far  as  the  energy  crisis  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  want  to  be  de- 
pendent on  other  countries  of  the  world 
to  auoy  greater  extent  than  necessary. 

We  are  trying  to  develop  our  own 
resources,  both  here  on  the  continent  and 


in  other  parts  of  the  world.  If  we  could 
develop  our  resources  in  Alaska  to  a 
greater  extent,  it  would  be  tranendously 
helpfuL  Action  is  going  forward  In  this 
direction.  I  think  that  we  are  making  a 
big  step  toward  increasing  our  importa- 
tion here  in  this  country. 

We  h&ve  witnessed  in  the  past  few 
months  changes  in  some  of  the  policies 
concerning  the  interstate  gas  transac- 
tions, brought  about  because  of  a  rec- 
ognition that  this  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  helping  to  overcome  these 
shortages  and  failures.  However,  we  still 
face  an  energy  crisis. 

President  Nixon  signed  on  September 
18,  1972,  a  proclamation  authorizing  the 
importation  of  an  additional  622,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  for  the  last  quarter  of 
this  year.  The  President  has  conUnuoualy 
taken  into  consideration  what  our  needs 
are  in  this  coimtry  as  far  as  our  oil  sup- 
plies are  concerned  and  has  acted  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  President's  action  at  this  time  was 
based  on  the  advice  of  George  Lincoln. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  and  chairman  of  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee,  who  determined  that 
domestic  production  has  not  kept  pace 
with  increasing  demands.  This  action  ex- 
pands by  35  percent  the  daily  level  of  oil 
imports  into  the  United  States  and  was 
the  second  Presidential  adjustment  this 
year  on  oil  import  quotas.  The  move  was 
designed  to  ward  off  threats  of  a  home 
fuel  crisis  and  potential  price  increases 
in  the  event  of  a  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  taking  this  action. 


PROPOSED  ORDER  FOR  ORDERING 
THE  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON  S.  565 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  It  be  in  order  to  order  at  this 
time  the  yeas  and  miys  on  8.  555. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
dLstlnguished  Senator  withhold  that  re- 
quest temporarily?  Since  I  discussed  it 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado wishes  to  be  present.  Would  the 
Senator  give  me  a  few  moments  to  get 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  here? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  tried  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  last 
night.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  will  be 
able  to  get  them  eventually.  This  Is  just 
a  matter  of  saving  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  know  that  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  them.  However,  I  did  not 
know  a  moment  ago  when  I  spoke  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick) 
wanted  to  be  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  the  request. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


UNKSPT  PROMIBBS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  8.  2818,  a  bill  to 
ban  the  cancer-causing  substance,  r^BS, 
in  cattle  food.  A  copy  of  that  bill  was  on 
my  desk  and  on  the  desk  of  all  Senators. 

That  copy  stated  that  Mr.  Proxxirk, 
on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Kxif- 
NKDY,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  RmcoFT  spon- 
sored the  bill,  which  had  been  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

However,  in  the  Novemb«-  8,  1971  is- 
sue of  the  Congressional  Record,  volimie 
117,  part  30,  page  39734,  there  is  a  little 
Item,  appearing  under  Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions, 
which  states  that  S.  2818  was  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Proxmire,  for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 

RlBICOEP. 

On  February  24,  1972,  there  again  ap- 
peared a  small  Item  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  under  "Removal  of  Cosponsors 
from  S.  2818,"  which  stated: 

Mr.  Pboxmire.  1^.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovnu*) 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
be  removed  as  cosponsors  of  8.  2818,  an 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  would 
like  to  attempt  to  give  an  answer  to  what 
transpired  between  November  8,  1971, 
when  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovernj  was  cosponsoring  the 
DES  bill  and  yesterday,  when  that  bill 
passed  this  body  without  the  sponsorship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
a  politician  is  known  by  the  promises  he 
keeps. 

There  was  great  promise — promise  for 
the  long  abused  American  consumer — in 
the  DES  legislation  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday.  However,  the  men  that 
made  that  promise  were  not  the  same 
men  who  kept  the  promise. 

The  bill  to  ban  DES  in  cattle  food,  a 
bill  to  remove  cancer-causing  agents 
from  the  consumer's  meat  purchases,  was 
brought  to  the  Senate  on  November  8, 
1971.  The  men  who  sponsored  this  much 
needed  consumer  protection  were  Sena- 
tors McGovERN,  Case,  Moss,  RiBicorr, 
and  Proxmire. 

But  as  the  legislative  progress  of  this 
bill  came  to  a  close  yesterday,  one  of 
those  distinguished  Senators  was  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence.  Senator  George 
McGovern's  name  had  oflacially  been 
dropped  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  consumer 
legislation. 

It  may  be  that  some  people  are  so  busy 
learning  the  tricks  of  the  trade  that 
they  have  no  time  for  those  who  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  the  trade. 

Or  it  may  just  be  another  piece  of 
indecision,  the  kind  of  indecision  that 
has  become  a  scrap  heap  of  discarded 
friends  and  principles. 

Whatever  the  case,  on  November  8, 
1971,  Senator  Proxmire  stood  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  introduce  legislation  for 
himself — and  I  quote  now  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  that  date — 

And  for  Senators  McGovebn,  Case.  Moss, 
and  RxBicoFT  to  ban  the  use  of  dlethylstll- 


beatrol — DBS — to  artlficUUy  stlmulata  the 
growth  of  livestock  destined  for  America's 
dinner  tables. 

I  am  still  quoting  Senator  Proxmirb: 
This  oontiDverslal  drug  Is  a  proven  car- 
cinogen, or  cancer  causing  agent,  yet  it  is 
currently  used  to  promote  welglit  gains  in 
cattle  and  sheep  slaughtered  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Certainly  there  can  be  litUe  question 
that  DEB  is  a  bad  bargain  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

Why  then  did  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  appear  in  the 
Comgrcssional  Record  on  February  24, 
1972.  with  a  request  that — and  I  now 
quote  from  the  Record  of  that  date — his 
name  "be  removed"  as  a  cosponsor. 

Could  It  be  that  the  mercantile  inter- 
ests in  South  Dakota,  the  cattle  business 
to  be  specific,  educated  their  distin- 
guished Senator? 

Or  could  it  be  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  does  not  know  where  he 
stands  on  this  rather  well-defined  issue? 

Could  it  be  that  the  flist  "plan"  had  to 
be  scrapped  lor  a  "new  plan"? 

Whj'  the  loud  silence  in  erasing  the 
evidence  of  cosponsorshlp?  Why  the 
silence  in  the  Congressional  Record  or 
elsewhere  cm  the  shift? 

Why  is  it  that  when  constituents 
from  mj'  home  State  of  Connecticut 
called  the  Senator's  campaign  head- 
quarters here  in  Washington  yesterday 
they  were  told  the  Senator  had  no  posi- 
tion on  the  DES  issue?  Was  it  really 
no  position?  Or  is  it  that  the  Soiator 
loved  DES  In  February  as  he  had  not 
in  November? 

Come  home.  Senator  McGoverh.  to 
the  Senate  and  explain  yourself  to  the 
millions  of  consumers  across  this  land, 
who  need  to  know  which  promises  for 
the  future  will  be  kept. 

Can  this  be  the  same  distinguished 
Senator  who  has  said — and  I  quote — 

The  Executive  branch  mvist  use  Ita  pover 
to  expand  consumer  lnforma«lon  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  have  said 
no  to  the  Nation  being  "a  research 
laboratory  on  this  kind  of  issue." 

In  light  of  his  chameleonlsm,  rather 
than  his  consumerism,  I  ask  Senator 
McGovERN,  DBS — Yes  or  no? 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  time  re- 
maining, I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  yield 
for  a  few  quesltons. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
agree  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  views 
of  the  candidate  of  the  opposition  party, 
since  he  has  been  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate for  most  of  these  votes?  I  believe  his 
attendance  record  Is  28  or  29  percent. 
Does  not  that  contribute  to  the  Senator's 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  ascertain- 
ment of  the  Senator's  pres^it  views  on 
these  matters  on  which  we  are  legislat- 
ing? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  very,  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  his  views,  and  I  would  mtich 
prefer  that  he  be  standing  here  in  order 
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to  answer  this  question,  far  better  than 
my  asking  the  question  of  an  empty  seat 
Mr  SCOTT.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  having  brought  out  the  fact  that  on 
&  particular  biU  where  the  Senator  was 
a  cosponsor.  he,  for  reasons  which  must 
have  seemed  to  him  sufBclent,  caused 
his  name  to  be  withdrawn  as  a  cospon- 
sor. I  believe  there  should  be  as  much 
pubUcity  given,  if  one  wishes  to  talk 
about  disclosure,  to  the  withdrawal  of 
cosponsorshlp  as  there  is  to  cosponsor- 

ship. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  concur  with  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
because  I  am  sure  that  when  this  bill  was 
cosponsored  there  was  a  great  flurry  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  EHitcota.  as  he  explained 
his  ventures  on  behalf  of  the  corisvmiers 
of  America.  But  now  the  conaxmiers  of 
America  do  not  know  that  he  is  no 
longer  interested  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation which  passed  yesterday,  almost 
unanimously.  It  is  not  just  that  he  was 
not  here  to  vote  on  the  measure,  but  he 
also  apparently  does  not  want  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

So  if  there  are  points  to  be  made  m 
South  Dakota  from  his  withdrawal  of 
cosponsorshlp.  and  I  think  there  might 
be.  it  is  important  that  my  constituents 
in  Ctonnecticut  understand  that  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  the  business  interests 
of  South  Dakota  come  first. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Could  the  Senator  explain 
why  the  Senator  who  Is  the  candidate  of 
the  opposition  has  made  speeches  criti- 
cizing the  rise  In  the  crime  rate  but 
failed  to  be  present  in  votes  on  four  or 
five  crime  bills  this  we^;  and  why  the 
Senator  who  Is  the  candidate  of  the  op- 
position party,  who  has  become  an  au- 
thority on  health  matters,  fsLiled  to  be 
present  to  vote  on  a  number  of  Important 
health  bills,  including  the  health  main- 
tenance organlzaUon  bill  yesterday;  and 
why  the  Senator  who  is  the  candidate  of 
the  opposition  party,  who  is  an  expert  on 
foreign  poUcy,  failed  to  be  here  to  vote 
on  the  Interim  agreement  or  the  SALT 
agreement;  and  why  the  Senator  who  Is 
the  candidate  of  the  opposition,  who  is  an 
authority  on  revenue  sharing,  failed  to 
explain  to  the  people  of  the  country,  or 
the  mayors  and  Governors  of  the  country, 
why  he  was  not  present  to  vote  an  rer- 
enue  sharing? 

Mr  WEICKER.  I  might  also  point  out 
another  very  important  matter  in  which 
the  Senator  failed  to  participate  or  vote, 
since   the   distinguished   Senator   from 
South  DakoU  has  many  times  expressed 
a  desire  to  assist  the  plight  of  the  poor 
in  our  American  cities.  Very  important 
legislation,  introduced  by   the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kiwnidy)  ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Musicn) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkr),  and  myself  to 
increase  mass  transit  facilities  in  Ameri- 
can cities,  to  enable  the  poor  to  move 
within  those  cities  and  to  get  to  their 
jobs  and  not  have  to  rely  on  automobiles. 
Certainly  there  was  no  assistance  at  all 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  He  has  conducted  a  cam- 
paign based  on  the  differeice  between 
promise  and  performance,  but  could  his 


positions  stated  on  the  road  be  regarded 
as  promises  and  his  failure  to  vote  in  the 
Senate  or  to  testify  in  committee  be 
considered  as  nonperformance?  Does 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  way  to  me.  We  have  a  job  to 
do  here.  I  believe,  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  would  know  better  than 
I  that  at  least  2  more  weeks  of  business 
must  be  concluded  on  this  floor,  business 
that  affects  the  State,  the  poor,  and  the 
consumers,  right  down  the  line.  This  is 
the  business  of  the  country.  And  it  is  the 
business,  it  seems  to  me,  of  every  Sena- 
tor. If  he  does  that  job  and  does  it  well 
it  is  good  politics,  but  apparenUy  there 
is  more  to  be  gained  on  the  road,  while 
there  are  those  of  us  here  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  attempting  to  make  a 
better  United  Stetes  through  our  actions 
and  not  through  words. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  it  not  seem  that  the 
absence  of  the  candidate  of  the  opposi- 
tion, who  also  happens  to  be  a  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  is  one  which  weighs 
heavily  on  all  of  us  who  would  like  to 
see  Senators  in  the  full  performance  of 
their  duties,  as  well  as  of  their  faculties 
and  thoughts,  too  deep  for  tears  suffuse 
me  at  this  concept? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott )  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


POLITICAL  SPEECHES  IN  THE 
SENATE 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presldoat,  this  daily 
exercise— this  daily  setting  up  exercise — 
whereby  some  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  set  up  targets  and  then  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  knock 
them  down,  it  seems  to  me,  in  all  candor, 
is  a  bit  unfortunate.  It  diminishes  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Senate  when  it  is 
used  as  a  sort  of  political  cesspool.  It 
slows  up  the  business  of  the  Senate.  And 
I  have  suggested — and  renew  my  sugges- 
tion— to   the   leadership   on   the   other 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  have  no  part  in 
this  tactic.  I  am  sure,  that  any  time  the 
Senators  who  are  daily  engaged  in  this 
hammering  technique  wish  to  get  back 
to  business,  we  on  this  side  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  responsibility  to  reply,  and 
that  if  we  do  not  have  to  engage  in  any 
of  this,  then  we  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  But  I  say,  too,  if  they 
are  going  to  try  these  dlversicmary  tec- 
tics,  they  will  be  met  with  reply,  rebut- 
tal, and  a  riposte.  I  think  this  is  a  kind 
of  hammerhead  shark  technique,  cruis- 
ing   around    underwater    to    slash    at 
would-be   prey. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  criticism  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  responding  to  charges  made 
against  their  conduct  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy.  That  criticism  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  stand  upon,  because  it 
is  the  critics  who  have  forced  these 
replies. 

The  late  Senator  Vandenberg's  f  lunous 
dictum  in  foreign  policy  matters — that 


bipartisanship  stops  at  the  water's 
edge — is  still  good,  and  members  of  both 
parties  have,  until  this  dection,  observed 
a  decent  regard  for  the  necessities  of 
executives  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
poUcy  by  those  executives,  whether  the 
Congress  was  of  the  same  party  as  the 
executive  or  another.  That  valuiUjle  tra- 
dition has  been  broken  by  injecting  for- 
eign policy  into  this  campaign  as  a  ma- 
jor issue  and  by  assaulting  the  Secretory 
of  Stote  and  the  Secretary  of  State's  im- 
plementations of  that  foreign  policy. 

So  when  the  Secretary  properly  replies 
that  the  charges  are  ridiculous,  he  is  ac- 
cused of  making  a  political  reply.  That  is 
nonsense. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  respect 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Normally, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  cam- 
paign in  a  political  campaign,  but  when 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  accused  of 
not  doing  anything  about  the  draft,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  replies  he  is 
ending  it,  and  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ense  is  accused  of  carrying  on  a  war,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  outlines  how  the 
President  and  he,  under  the  President's 
instructions,  are  ending  it,  he  is  accused 
of  engaging  in  politics.  The  very  ones 
who  accuse  them  are  the  very  ones  in 
Congress  who  svmimon  these  witnesses  to 
testify  before  committees  and  then  refer 
to  the  answers  as  political.  This  is  self- 
serving,  and  they  really  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  doing  that. 

I  dealt  yesterday  with  the  humbuggery 
of  the  wheat  sale  critics.  Suffice  it  to  point 
out  that  farmers  stand  to  profit  by  $1 
billion  through  these  favorable  transac- 
tions. The  farmers  are  not  criticizing,  but 
the  politicians  who  like  the  farmer  for 
political  dirt  are  busy  in  their  criticism. 
This  Is  not  because  the  farmer  is  not 
profiting,  but  because,  by  reason  of  the 
farmer's  receiving  more  money  for  his 
products  than  he  has  for  some  time,  he 
will  know  to  whom  to  be  grateful.  The 
party  of  the  opposition  has  nothing  to 
gain  except  the  conclusion  of  the  farmer 
that,  had  it  been  in  power,  this  kind  of 
favorable  result  probably  would  not  have 
taken  place. 

As  to  the  financing  of  campaigns,  both 
political  parties  are  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  law  we  passed,  and  most  of  us — ex- 
cept the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  here;  no  one 
ever  knows — joined  in  debating  and  vot- 
ing for  the  campaign  financing  law.  We 
fixed  the  deadline.  By  ovx  act,  by  our  flat 
it  was  provided  that  those  contributions, 
up  to  a  certain  date,  not  be  required  to 
be  disclosed,  nor  that  anyone  be  required 
to  disclose  for  them  such  contributions, 
and  that  after  that  date  there  was  to  be 
full  disclosure.  This  was  worked  out  by 
members  of  both  political  parties.  Neither 
partv  has  a  patent  on  it.  Neither  party 
has  the  right  to  claim  the  beneflt  for  it 
The  fact  is  that  Senator  McGovirns 
camoai^n  committees  were  gxiilty  of  at 
least  seven  major  violations,  as  charged 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
never  satisfactorily  rebutted. 

Some  Senators  speak  of  their  concern 
about  electronic  siureillance,  but  not  one 
of  them,  even  up  to  this  moment,  has  had 
his  conscience  sufficiently  nudged  to  con- 
demn the  most  recent  example  of  that 


technique— the  basement  caper  of  John 
Kerry's  brother  and  his  pals  in  the  con- 
gressional primary  of  their  party  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. ,^  .  . 
This  does  not  excite  anyone.  It  does  not 
cause  great  news.  The  newspapers  vir- 
tually ignore  it.  Thta  1b  so  because  these 
gentlemen  have  white  hats,  and  there  is 
attached  to  them  future  sainthood,  they 
already  having  been  anointed  in  the 
press  for  great  things.  They  have  their 
eyes  lifted  upward  toward  heaven,  and 
they  cannot  be  criticized  by  those  who  are 
promoting  them  for  future  advancement 
to  public  ofllce.  I  ask  only  that  John 
Kerry  be  given  equal  time  in  the  hall  of 
defame  among  those  who  have  still  a 
modicum  of  f  airmlndedeness  in  their  sys- 
tem. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  daily  exer- 
cise in  frustration,  as  conceived  by  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  staff  who  are  acting 
as  recruiting  sergeants  for  wining  Sena- 
tors? ^         .. 

The  answer:  How  to  escape  from  the 
dilemma  created  by  the  Candidate  Mc- 
GoviRw's  staying  away  from  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  staying  away  from  Mc- 
GovBRW?  The  way  to  get  at  that  isto  try 
a  diversionary  operation.  Look  lot  tar- 
gets of  opportunity.  Fire  at  will. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  old  story  of 
the  drill  sergeant  who  told  the  recruits 
to  "Fire  at  will."  One  of  them  waved  his 
gun  around  vaguely  and  generally  and 
said  to  the  sergeant,  "Which  one  is  Will?" 
I  think  that  is  our  problem.  If  they  can- 
not find  the  target  they  are  looking  for, 
they  grab  a  shotgun  and  scatter  the  pel- 
lets all  around,  hoping  that  at  least  one 
of  them  will  wing  something. 

I  wish  that  everybody  concerned  could 
stop  this  futile  folly  of  trying  to  grab  at- 
tention up  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to  get  a 
Washington  dateline  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  balance  out  a  floundering  candi- 
date who  has  been  trying  to  stop  his 
bottoming  out;  but  since  he  has  an  end- 
less bottom,  the  bottoming  out  has  yet 
to  happen.  While  the  fate  of  the  candi- 
date sinks  further  and  further  into  the 
Slough  of  Despond  and  he  is  flailing  at 
opportimlstic  targets  and  lands  no  blows, 
gallant  Senators  who  wish  they  coxild  do 
something  for  him  without  having  to 
mention  his  name  have  submitted  them- 
selves to  this  recniltment  in  this  sad  and 
forlorn  cause. 

I  say,  "Let's  stop  it.  Let's  get  <m  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate.  You  are  forc- 
ing us  to  use  time  that  ought  to  be  used 
on  legislation.  If  you  will  just  confine 
yourselves  to  press  releases,  I  renew  a 
commitment  I  made  previously.  Instead 
of  making  these  charges  on  Uie  floor  of 
the  Sdate,  put  them  all  in  press  releases 
and  send  them  up  to  the  Gallery.  They 
won't  get  any  more  attention  there  than 
they  are  getting  now,  but  send  them  iip. 
After  all,  some  of  the  monbers  of  the 
press  can  use  the  blank  backs  of  those 
press  releases  for  scratch  pads.  But  send 
them  up,  and  I  make  my  offer  once  more, 
that  the  majority  leader  and  I  each 
designate  a  Senator,  hopefully  with 
time  on  his  hands,  to  read  all  the 
speeches  that  are  sent  up  to  the  Gallery 
for  poUtlcal  purposes.  Sometime  be- 
tween now  and  Inauguration  Day — ^I 
originally  said  Christmas,  but  I  do  not 


want  to  interfeze  with  the  holiday  I 
an<*  I  thtok  up  to  Inaoguratlan  Day 
would  give  us  a  fair  time  to  do  it — ^  ve 
can  catch  some  Senator  on  our  side,  and 
I  can  run  him  down,  I  will  designate  him 
as  our  reader  in  chief,  and  If  the  other 
side  will  have  a  reader  in  chief,  then  we 
can  avoid  all  this  futility  and  get  on  with 
the  important  business  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  about  It.  I  shan 
have  something  to  say  tomorrow,  and 
tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  as  they  creep 
in  their  petty  pace  from  day  to  day,  as 
each  of  the  bitter  charges  piles  itself 
upon  another,  in  a  minuscule  attempt  to 
compete  with  Ossa  high  on  Pellon  piled. 
But  the  higher  we  are  piling  Ossa  cm 
Pelion.  I  think  everyone  knows  what  we 
are  really  pUlng  up  here,  and  it  is  time 
we  stop  it. 

TRANSACTION    OP    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stivinson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trana- 
action  of  routine  morning  business  oi  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statemente 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 


POLITICAL  SPEECHES  IN 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  littie  taken  aback  by  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
been  here  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
the  only  rather  vicious  attack  upon  any- 
one  was  ttiat  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  think  he  proteste  too 
much.  I  had  not  heard,  this  morning,  at 
least,  anything  which  would  call  forth 
such  a  violent  and  heavy-handed  reac- 
tion. What  I  have  heard  so  far  lias  be«i 
rather  mild. 


THE  INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON 
OFFENSIVE  WEAPONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  has  app<dnted 
conferees  cm  the  interim  agreemait.  We 
asked  for  them  the  day  it  was  passed. 
The  House  has  so  far  not  named  con- 
ferees. I  only  wish  to  explain  that  the 
delay  in  the  final  approval  of  the  interim 
agreement  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
conferees  are  ready  to  meet  with  the 
House  c<Hiferees  at  any  time,  and  it 
should  not  take  very  l<mg  to  dispose  of  it. 

I  am  informed  Informally  that  the 
House  is  unwilling  to  accept  aU  of  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill,  that  the 
members  of  the  House  committee  would 
like  to  accept  most  of  it.  and  infcnmaUy. 
without  contacting  any  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  they  have  urged  staff  mem- 
bers to  take  the  Initiative  to  "clean  up" 
the  lang\iage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  party  to  any  such 
informal  arrangement.  If  they  are  un- 
willing to  have  a  conf erenoe,  then  they 
can  take  the  Senate  resotntion  as  it 
passed.  That  is  their  right,  as  I  under- 
stand. But  other  than  that.  X  see  no  rea- 
son for  any  farther  dday. 


PARTISAK  POLriXCS   AMD  THK 
SOCIAL  SECURTTT  ZNGBXAflX 

Mr.  FUI^RIOHT.  Mr.  President,  ttai 
efftart  by  Prealdeut  Nixon  to  take  eredtt 
for  the  fortbeondnc  incfWM  in  soshil 
secortty  benefita  is  not  only  blatantly 
political,  bHt  hiiAily  hypoeiitkal  as  weO. 
It  was  bad  enoucfa  for  speaken  «t  tbe 
RepuhUcan  ConvenUon  to  praise  Nixon 
for  brtaicinc  about  a  social  security  in- 
crease wiilch  he  actually  oppwed.  Now, 
however,  we  have  the  ontrasBous  ex- 
ao^de  of  the  planned  Inclnsinn  with  so- 
cial security  checks  cl  a  printed  mas- 
sage which  impM**  that  the  President 
was  somehow  reqTonsihie  for  tbe  in- 
crease. 

This  injection  of  partisan  politics  into 
social  security  payments  is  in  Itself  de- 
plorable. It  becomes  espedalty  offonstre 
In  this  case  In  view  of  President  NiatoB's 
<H)posltl<m  to  the  legldation  which  pro- 
vided the  increased  paymmts.  As  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chubch)  haa 
painted  out,  the  20-percent  increase  was 
fnf^?t*iri  over  vigoroas  and  persistent  ad- 
ministration opposition. 

Tlie  message  which  would  be  Included 
with  tbe  checks  to  be  mailed  to  2t  mil- 
lion Amulcans  recetrlng  social  secu- 
rity checks  nest  month  would  read: 

Tour  Social  Security  paymant  baa  baan  In- 
crsaaed    by   ao   perc«nt.   Btartlog   with  tbSm 
moatb's  cback.  by  a  new  statut*  eoactea  by 
the  CongTMi  and  algaad  Into  law  by  rmt 
dent  Nixon  on  July  1,  1073. 

The  President  alao  signed  Into  law  a  itto- 
Tlalon  wblcb  wUl  allow  your  Social  Security 
beneflts  to  Increase  automatically  M  the  eoat 
of  living  goes  up.  Automatic  beneflt  Increaasa 
will  be  added  to  your  check  In  future  years 
according  to  the  conditions  set  out  la  tbe  law. 

The  President,  wlio  proposed  a  5-per- 
cent  increase  If***^  of  the  m-vaoBA 
Increase  approved  by  Congress,  is  trytng 
to  claim  credit  for  the  larger  increase. 
As  one  wtio  supported  this  reasonable 
and  needed  increase.  I  resent  the  Presi- 
dent's actions.  He  is  using  money  from 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  this  propaganda 
which  would  go  to  all  28  million  social 
security  redplente. 

Mr.  President,  the  irony  of  this  niiiole 
episode  Is  heU^tened  by  the  fact  VtaA 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  President  Indicated  that  Hie 
Craigress  was  being  Irresponslhle  be- 
cause sufficient  fxmding  wonld  not  be 
available.  He  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
BTT.»nriim»nt  contained  not  only  the  20- 
percent  increase,  but  also  the  necessary 
adjustment  in  social  security  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  increase.  Now.  the  President  has 
apparently  forgotten  all  about  his  base- 
less charges  of  irrespooslhillty.  and  is 
trying  to  claim  credit  for  the  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  this  Increase  tax  social 
security  paymente  was  Justified  in  vlaw 
of  the  rising  cost  of  hvlng,  particularly 
the  coste  of  food,  medical  care,  and  prop- 
erty taxes,  items  which  hit  older  dtlaenB 
hard.  Tlie  Increase  was  vital  to  many  of 
our  elderly  citizens  and  is  going  to  mean 
that  some  1.5  mlllicn  persons  over  tbe 
age  (tf  65  will  beneflt  substantially  fnan 
this  increase. 

I  think  It  Is  hnportant  for  tbe  Am«^ 
lean  people  to  have  the  facts,  so  thay 
are  not  deceived  by  tbis 
effort. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lor  recognition,  and  yield  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FUUBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  

PRESIDENT  NIXON  FIELDS  HIS 
CABINET 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  this  defense  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  of  the  various  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who  have  been  designated 
as  the  political  propagandists  in  this 
campaign  is  rather  strange.  I  have  never, 
since  I  have  been  in  politics,  seen  so 
many  of  the  Cabinet  Secretaries,  es- 
pecially those  holding  the  positions  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  take  such  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz.  who  has  been  to  my  State  only  re- 
cently to  make  a  "salute  to  Nixon" 
speech,  also,  I  think,  bears  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  this. 

According  to  the  September  25  issue 
of  Newsweek  magazine,  Cabine*  mem- 
bers and  others  whose  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  public  are  crisscrossing  the  coun- 
try daily  in  behalf  of  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign, coordinated  by  a  computer.  News- 
week named  Cabinet  members  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  George  Shultz,  John  Volpe, 
Elliot  Richardson,  Earl  Butz  and  James 
Hodgson,  plus  Presidential  advisers  Rob- 
ert Pinch  and  Virginia  Knauer.  These 
are.  of  course,  only  a  few  of  those  on 
the  public  payroll  who  have  been  as- 
signed to  campaign. 

I  would  only  sum  up  by  saying  that  I 
think  whatever  speeches  have  be«i  made 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  are  a  very  minor 
part  of  the  effort  to  set  up  a  political  ex- 
ercise within  the  Senate.  They  have  not 
been.  I  think,  nearly  as  bitter,  nor  as 
critical  nor  have  they  employed  such 
language  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania uses.  The  issues  sutsing  out  of  the 
Watergate  incident  and  the  wheat  sale 
are  very  substantial  Issues,  and  I  think 
they  deserve  discussion  In  public  with- 
out any  Implication  that  they  are  solely 
of  a  political  nature. 

THE  CASCADIA  RESERVOIR 
PROJECT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  talk  about  the  necessity  for  frugahty 
in  government.  All  of  us  are  perpetually 
pointing  to  examples  of  waste,  or  projects 
that  do  not  have  sufficient  factual 
foundation  to  Justify  continuance.  If  we 
are  to  be  true  to  ourselves  and  fiilflll  our 
obligations  to  this  country  and  to  our 
States,  then  the  same  searching  fiscal 
spotlight  should  be  focused  on  projects 
within  our  respective  States  as  on  those 
outside. 

With  this  in  mind.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  place  before  the  Senate  today 
the  findings  of  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  resulting  from  their  review  of  the 
computation  of  the  flood  control  bene- 
f\ts  for  the  proposed  Cascadla  Reservoir 
project  in  Oregon.  This  GAO  study  was 
begim  In  August  1971,  at  my  request,  and 
in  March  of  this  year,  GAO  represaita- 


tives  presented  a  midway  briefing  in  my 
ofllce.  attended  by  personnel  of  the  other 
Oregon  congressional  offices.  That  was 
one  of  the  finest  briefings  I  have  ever 
had  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  this  report  GAO  has  now  given 
me  substantially  confirms  what  they  told 
us  during  that  briefing. 

This  has  been  a  imique  experience  for 
me.  This  study  has  Involved  two  Federal 
agencies — one  doing  the  investigating, 
and  one  whose  past  actions  were  being 
investigated.  In  both  instances,  I  have 
been  extremely  impressed  with  the  pro- 
fessional attitude,  and  responsiveness  to 
duty. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  activities  on  a 
specific  proposed  project  have  been 
studied  by  the  GAO. 

I  requested  this  GAO  study  after  re- 
ceiving considerable  mail  in  opposition 
to  the  project,  in  favor  of  protecting  the 
South  Santiam  River  and  in  support  of 
bringing  it  into  the  Oregon  scenic  water- 
ways system. 

Many  of  these  Oregonlans  questioned 
the  project's  costs  and  its  purported 
benefits. 

Of  course,  many  folks  in  and  around 
the  project  area  had  wanted  and  looked 
fonnard  to  this  project  since  It  was  first 
conceived  in  the  early  I960's.  As  I  began 
to  look  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
project,  I  determined  to  have  a  thorough, 
impartial,  and  comprehensive  review 
done,  and  made  my  requect  of  GAO. 

To  be  quite  frank,  I  did  not  antici- 
pate the  kind  of  respwnse  demonstrated 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Portland. 
I  rather  anticipated  a  reluctance,  a  half- 
way effort  and  downright  stubbornness 
by  the  corps  persormel  who  became  in- 
volved in  this  investigation,  but  under 
the  guidance  of  Col.  Paul  Triem.  dis- 
trict corps  engineers,  we  saw  a  complete 
shattering  of  this  preconception.  In  all 
instances  reported  to  me.  Colonel  Triem's 
staff  cooperated  and  aided  the  GAO  in 
their  investigation.  With  this  kind  of 
cooperation  and  good  win,  one  hoped  the 
corps  would  emerge  intact,  with  no  crit- 
icism from  its  investigators.  Unfortu- 
nately that  did  not  occur,  and  In  their 
report  the  GAO  has  summarized  their 
findings,  listing,  among  other  things,  the 
Insufficient  data,  inadequate  studies,  and 
shortcomings  of  the  corps  computation 
of  benefits. 

But   with   professional    resilience   the 
Portland  office  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
bounced  right  back,  and  agreed  with  the 
GAO  that  additional  studies  were  need- 
ed, and  stated  they  were  plarming  studies 
to  verify  damages  estimated  for  fiood 
stages  beyond  the  100-year  level.  This 
corps  office  also  further  stated  its  plans 
to  study  and  develop  more  supporting 
data  on  the  economic  growth  of  the  fiood 
plain.  It  is  mv  understanding  that  the 
corps'  Portland  office  let  its  first  contract 
on  June  30,  1972  to  map  the  river  in  the 
Portland  area  and  to  develop  procedures 
for  studying  other  locations  on  the  river. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  often  challenged 
certain  dams  and  other  major  Federal 
activities,  both  within  my  State  of  Ore- 
gon and  in  this  Nation,  on  environmental 
groimds.  This,  however,  is  a  new  nmg 
on  the  ladder  for  me,  as  I  asked  for  this 
study  primarily  on  economic  groimds.  It 


is  my  desire  to  make  this  one-of-a-kind 
study  available  to  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  may  have  an  Interest,  and  I.  there- 
fore, request  imanimous  consent  to  have 
the  General  Accounting  Office's  report 
on  the  computation  of  flood  control 
benefits  for  the  Cascadia  Reservoir  proj- 
ect, Oregon,  not  adequately  supported, 
printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objecti<«i,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
as  follows: 

Computation    or    Flood    Contkol    Benefits 
FOR  THK  Cascadia  Resesvoib  Project,  Oki- 
GON,  Not  Abequatelt  Supi^jbtid 
(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States) 

COMPTKOtXEB   OKNEHAI.   OP  THE 

UNnxB  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
US.  Senate. 

Deak  Senator  Packwood:  This  Is  our  report 
on  Inadequate  computation  of  flood  control 
benefits  for  the  Cascadia  Reservoir  Project. 
Oregon.  Our  review  was  made  pursuant  to 
your  request  of  August  6,  1971.  Whereas  the 
matters  presented  In  this  report  have  been 
discussed  with  officials  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, we  have  not  obtained  the  comments 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

We  plan  to  make  no  further  distribution 
of  this  report  unless  copies  are  sp^eclflcally 
requested,  and  then  we  shall  make  distribu- 
tion only  after  your  agreement  has  been 
obtained  or  public  announcement  has  been 
made  by  you  concerning  the  contents  of  the 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
ComptToller  General  of  the 

United  States. 


Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the  Hon- 
orable Bob  Packwood,  tJJS.  Senate 

WHY  THE  REVIEW  WAS  MADE 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  re- 
viewed the  Corps  of  Engineers'  computation 
of  flood  control  benefits  for  the  Cascadia 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ect to  be  located  on  the  South  Santiam 
River  In  the  WlUamette  River  Basin,  Ore- 
gon. 

Background 

Cascadia — one  of  14  dams  completed  or 
planned  In  the  Willamette  River  Basin— 
Is  Intended  to  control  floods  for  160  miles 
from  Its  site  on  the  South  Santiam  River 
to  the  Columbia  River,  an  area  which  In- 
cludes Salem,  Oregon  City,  and  Portland. 

The  estimated  cost  to  construct  Cascadia 
Increased  from  S28.4  mUUon  at  the  time  It 
was  authorlaied  In  19fl2  to  $68.4  million  as 
of  January  1972.  Although  about  »1.1  mil- 
lion had  been  appropriated  to  study  the  Cas- 
cadia project  through  fiscal  year  1971,  funds 
to  construct  the  project  have  not  been  ap- 
propriated. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCtUSIONS 

The  Corps'  computation  of  flood  control 
benefits  Is  not  adequately  supported  in  three 
key  areas. 

Cascadia's  ability  to  control  floods 

The  Corps*  Portland  District  Office  esti- 
mated that  Cascadia  would  provide  some 
control  over  all  floods  In  the  Willamette 
River  Basin  up  to  that  flood  which  would 
occur  once  In  10,000  years.  However,  the 
district  did  not  study  or  demonstrate  the 
project's  capability  to  control  floods  greater 
than  that  which  would  occur  once  In  500 
years.  About  24  percent  of  Cascadia's  benefits 
are  attributed  to  Us  capability  to  control 
floods  more  severe  than  the  500-year  flood 
level. 


Determining  fiood  damages 
The  district  eBtlin»t«l  the  damages  which 
would  result  from  all  poaalble  floods  up  to 
r  flood  so  severe  that  It  probably  would  occur 
onlv  once  in   10,000  years.  Damage  surveys 
of  the   1965   flood,  and  the   l»fi4  lU»d— the 
hiBbest  recorded  flood,  which  has  a  probabU- 
lt?of  occurring  once  In  100  years— were  uaed 
to  establish  damage  values.  However,  the  dis- 
trict performed  no  studies  to  project  flood 
daniAges  from  the  100-year  flood  to  the  10,- 
OOO-year  flood.  About  82  percent  of  CaBC«ll»  s 
flood  control  beneflts  are  based  on  the  pro- 
jected damage  values  for  floods  greater  than 
Se  100-year  level  of  severity. 
projecting  future  grovoth  in  the  fiood  plain 
The  district  determined  the  value  of  prop- 
erty in  the  flood  plain  by  estimating  ncwmal 
growth .  Induced  growth  (caused  by  the  great- 
er use  of  property  made  possible  by  Increaaed 
flood  protection),  and  the  effects  of  protec- 
tive measures  such  as  flood  plain  zoning  and 
floodprooflng.' 

Data  on  the  total  WUlamett*  River  Basin 
was  used  to  estimate  normal  growth;  this 
data  was  not  supported  by  specific  studies  of 
potential  growth  within  the  area  Cascadia 
^  to  affect.  Professional  judgment,  rather 
than  specific  studies,  were  used  to  project  In- 
duced growth  and  zonlng's  potential  effects 
on  growth. 

Reporting  l>enefit-cost  ratios 
The  district  used  two  approaches  to  com- 
pute   Cascadia's    beneflts — the    Incremental 
and  the  system  approaches — and  used  both 
to  develop  benefit-cost  ratios. 

The  incremental  approach  determines  ben- 
eflts by  comparing  existing  flood  conditions 
with  the  conditions  that  would  exist  If  the 
project  were  constructed.  The  system  ap- 
proach computes  flood  control  benefit*  by 
distributing  total  beneflts  to  aU  projecte  In 
a  system  according  to  the  extent  that  each 
project  would  reduce  floods. 

The  project's  system  benefit-cost  ratio.  4.18 
to  1,  markedly  exceeds  the  mcremental  ratio. 
1.32  to  1,  because  the  former  recognizes  flood 
control  benefits  not  directly  attributable  to 
Cascadia.  With  one  exception,  the  Corps  had 
reported  only  the  system  approach  ratio  to 
the  Congress  In  Its  requests  for  construction 
funds. 

GAO  favors  the  Incremental  approach  be- 
cause It  compares  the  beneflts  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  project  with  the  costs  of 
providing  these  beneflts. 

Review  of  postauthorization  studies 
The  Corps  requested   construction  funds 
before  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
had  formally  reviewed  and  approved  the  Port- 
land District's  postauthorization  studies  of 
the  project,   contrary   to  Corps   regulations. 
Effect  of  interest  rates  on  Cascadia's 
beriefit-cost    ratio 
Opponents  of  the  project  questioned  the 
Interest  rate  used   to  analyze  the   Cascadia 
project's   econMnlcs   because    they   believed 
the  rate  was  too  low.  Corps  regulations  and 
directives  permit  the  3  V4 -percent  rate  used 
by  the  Portland  District  to  update  the  eco- 
nomic  analyses   of  the   project.   The   Incre- 
mental approach  would  not  economically  jus- 
tify Cascadia  at  any  Interest  rate  more  than 
4  percent.  (See  pp.  23  to  26.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS     OR    SUGGESTIONS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  should  require 
that — additional  studies  be  made  to  verUy 
the  flood  control  beneflts  claimed  for  Cas- 
cadia and;  the  Incremental  benefit-cost  ratio 


and  the  lystem  benefit-cost  ratio  be  reported 
to  the  Congreaa  when  request*  far  authoriza- 
tion or  iy)proprl»tton«  are  made. 

ACXNCT    ACT10IC8   AND   tTNRrSOLTXD   ISSTTC8 


1  "Ploodproofing"  Is  a  combination  of  struc- 
tural changes  and  adjustments  to  properties 
subject  to  fioodlng  primarily  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  flood  damage.  "Flood  plain  zoning" 
Is  a  legal  means  used  by  the  community  to 
preclude  the  occupancy  of  the  flood  plain 
by  certain  types  of  residential,  commercial, 
or  agricultural  development. 


The  Corps'  PorUand  District  Office  agreed 
that  additional  studies  were  needed,  and  the 
Corps  was  planning  studies  to  verify  damages 
estimated  for  flood  stages  beyond  the  100- 
year  level.  The  district  also  plans  to  study 
and  develop  more  supporting  data  on  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  flood  plain. 

A  contract,  according  to  district  officials, 
was  let  on  June  30,  1972.  to  map  the  river 
in  the  Portland  area  and  to  develop  proce- 
dures for  studying  other  locations  of  the 
liver. 

CBAPTXR    1 

INTRODUCTION 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Bob  Packwood. 
we  reviewed  the  0<«T>«  of  Engineers'  com- 
putation Of  flood  control  beneflts  for  the 
Cascadia  Dam  and  Reservoir,  South  Santiam 
River,  Oregon.  The  review  was  performed 
at  the  Corps'  district  office  In  PcM^and,  Ore- 
gon, which  had  developed  the  data  and  per- 
formed the  studies  used  In  computing  the 
projects  fiood  control  beneflts.  Whereas  the 
matters  presented  In  this  report  have  been 
discussed  with  Corps  offlcUls,  we  did  not  ob- 
tain comments  from  the  Department  of  the 

Army. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  19«3  (Public 
Law  87-874)  authorized  construction  of  the 
Cascadia  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  mtiltlple- 
purpoee  project  to  be  located  on  the  South 
Santiam  River  In  the  WlUamette  River 
Basin.  In  addition  to  controlling  floods,  the 
project  will  provide  recreation,  navigation, 
and  downstream  power. 

To  control  floods  on  the  Willamette  River 
Basin,  the  Corps  planned  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  14  multiple-purpose  dams,  of  which 
11  are  completed  and  functioning;  Cascadia 
would  be  the  12th  dam.  Two  additional  proj- 
ects—Gate Creek  and  HoUey— have  been  au- 
thorized but,  Uke  Cascadia,  are  not  yet  under 
construction. 

The  map  on  the  following  page  shows  the 
14  mulUple-purpoae  Corps'  projects  In  the 
Willamette  River  Basin.  Cascadia  would  help 
control  floods  for  about  160  mUes  from  Its 
site  on  the  South  Santiam  River  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  immediately  downstream  from 
Portland.  Corps'  studies  show  major  flood- 
damage  centers  downstream  from  Cascadia 
in  the  Salem,  Oregon  City,  and  Portland 
areas. 

The  estimated  cost  to  construct  Cascadia 
increased  from  t2S.4  million  at  the  time  It 
was  authorized  In  1962  to  »58.4  mlUlon  as 
had  been  appropriated  for  project  studies 
of  January  1972.  Although  about  til  milllor, 
through  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Congress  did  not 
approve  the  first  request  for  $600,000  lor 
project  construction  In  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1973  budget,  because  the  South  Santiam 
River  could  possibly  be  declared  a  scenic 
waterway  under  Oregon's  1970  Scenic  Water- 
ways Act.  A  Portland  District  official  advised 
us  that  the  President's  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
did  not  include  a  request  for  project  con- 
struction funds  because  the  scenic  waterway 
Issue  had  not  been  resolved. 

On  May  16,  1972,  the  Oregon  State  High- 
way Conunisslon  recommended  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  the  South  Santiam  River  not  be 
designated  a  scenic  waterway.  The  State 
Water  Resources  Board  made  the  same  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Commission.  Since  the 
Governor  is  authorize  to  designate  new 
scenic  waterways  only  after  they  have  been 
recommended  by  both  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion and  the  Water  Resources  Board,  the 
scenic  waterway  Issue  apparently  may  no 
longer  affect  Cascadia. 

As  of  June  1972,  the  Portland  District  had 
not  prepared  Its  flscal  year  1974  budget  es- 
timate. Any  decision  to  Include  construction 
funds  for  Cascadia  In  the  fiscal  year  1974 


budget  would  be  made  later,  according  to  a 
district  (^clal. 

Bene  fit -cost  analysis 
BMieflt-coet  analysis  Is  the  Corps'  basic 
tool  for  economicaUy  evaluating  a  project. 
Project  beneflts  are  the  net  identifiable  In- 
creases in  goods  or  services  which  result  from 
project  construction.  Flood  control  beneflts 
Include  reduction  In  flood  damage  and  the 
Increased  utilization  or  enhancement  of 
property  that  wUl  result  because  of  the 
project. 

The  district  used  two  approaches — the 
incremental  approach  and  the  system  ap- 
proach— to  compute  Caacadla's  flood  control 
beneflts  and  use  both  to  develc^  project 
beneflt-cost  ratios. 

The  Incremental  ^proach  attempt*  to 
identify  the  speclflc  value  of  beneflts  gained, 
from  the  value  of  costs  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  malnUtn  the  project.  This  approach 
determines  flood  control  benefits  by  com- 
paring existing  flood  conditions  with  the 
conditions  that  would  exist  If  the  project 
were  constructed  Thus,  the  Incremental  ap- 
proach credits  beneflu  to  Cascadia  which 
result  directly  from  Its  construction. 

The  system  approach  attempts  to  aUocate 
to  each  project  the  total  estimated  flood 
control  beneflts  from  all  existing  and  au- 
thorized projects  in  the  WUlamette  River 
Basin.  Total  system  beneflts  are  the  sum 
of  the  beneflts  determined  for  each  project 
In  the  system  using  the  Incremental  ap- 
proach, plus  the  beneflts  restiltlng  from  the 
Increased  effectiveness  of  the  projects  act- 
ing as  a  system.  The  system  approach  de- 
termines a  project's  share  by  distributing  the 
total  beneflts  among  all  the  projects  of  the 
system  according  to  the  extent  that  each 
project  would  reduce  flood  stages  The  sys- 
tem approach  asstimes  Cascadia  would  help 
control  all  floods,  including  the  smaUer,  more 
frequent  ones. 

Using  a  system  approach,  the  district  ee- 
tlmated  In  January  1972  that  Cascadia's 
annual  project  beneflts  were  about  $117  mll- 
Uon.  of  which  flood  control  beneflts  ac- 
counted for  $10.8  million,  or  about  92  per- 
cent. The  district  also  computed  a  4.18-to-l 
benefit-cost  ratio  for  Cascadia. 

Using  the  Incremental  approach,  the  dis- 
trict computed  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  at  1.32 
to  1.  with  total  average  annual  beneflts  of 
about  $3.7  mUllon.  About  $2.8  million,  or 
76  percent,  of  this  amotmt  is  for  flood 
control. 

We  primarily  examined  the  Corps'  incre- 
mental approach  to  compute  flood  control 
beneflu,  because  this  appnxich  Identlfles 
only  thoee  beneflts  resulting  directly  from 
Cascadia's  construction  and  does  not  allo- 
cate beneflts  claimed  for  the  whole  system. 
In  ch^ter  3.  we  discuss  our  views  on  the 
Corps'  need  to  report  to  the  Congress  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  resulting  from  both  the 
incremental   and   system   approaches 


Cbaftkr  3 
coaps"  actions  planned  to  vxritt  cascadia's 

FLOOD    CONTROL    BENEFll* 

Flood  control  beneflts  are  estimated  by  de- 
termining the  project's  capabUlty  to  reduce 
flood  stages  throughout  the  range  of  possible 
floods  and  the  damages  which  reducing  flood 
stages  would  prevent. 

Existing  Corps'  projects  afford  a  high  de- 
gree of  flood  protection  to  the  Willamette 
River  Basin.  Most  of  the  flood  control  bene- 
flts estimated  by  the  Corps  to  justify  con- 
structing Cascadia  and  other  proposed  basin 
projects  under  study  were  derived  on  the 
basis  of  providing  additional  protection 
against  floods  greater  than  the  largest  re- 
corded flood. 

Our  review  of  available  doctmaentatlon 
raised  questions  as  to  whether  the  Coape' 
support  fc«  three  key  Issues  was  adequate: 
(1)  Cascadia's  abUlty  to  contrcrt  the  fuU 
range  of  floods  for  which  they  claimed  bene- 
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fl«,  (3)  the  damages  which  would  be  pre- 
vent^l  by  controlling  Oooda  greater  th»n^ 
largeet  rtconled  flood,  and  (3)  the  projected 

i^Sea.^  value  of  «1»»«*«~*'1«  P^^t^ 
the  flood  plain  over  the  economic  Ufe  of  the 

project. 

Cascadia't  abUity  to  control  floods 
The  Portland  District  estimated  "i**  C"" 
cadla  would  provide  some  control  over  fcu 
SSJ;  ^  the  Willamette  Blver  Basm  up  to 
that  flood  which  would  occur  once  In  10.000 
S^.^1.  ertlmate  1.  particularly  s^nm- 
SSVfor  the  basin  »>•<*"«•  Corps^  studies 
ihow  that  the  highest  recorded  flood  oc- 
^S^^  Dumber  19«4  and  had  a  recur- 
^^^nrobabUlty  of  once  In  100  years. 
"?^oKJon  fiom  the  <"*trlct  shows  tiiat 
ab^t  62  percent  of  Cascadla's  flood  control 
befits  M*  assoclatwl  with  the  projects 
SSuy  to^ntrol  large  floods  wblch  wouW 
occur  less  frequently  than  once  In  100  years. 
?^Tll^t^  projects  are  d««i|ff«^J^f  ^ 
i«l  the  smaller,  more  frequent  floods  to 
^ef  at    which    reUtlvely    small    damage 

""T^t^ne  caacadlas  abUlty  to  control 
the  full  range  of  recorded  and  projected 
floods  the  district  analyzed  the  project  s  ca- 
p^my  to  reduce  flows  of  Ave  floods  up  to 

'^We^dSt't^hi  developed  a  nypothetlc^ 
flood  for  the  WUlamette  River  Basin  called 
J^dard  Project  Flood  and  studied  Cas- 
cadU?  capability  to  exhibit  some  control 
over  It  corps'  r^ulatlons  deflne  "Standard 
Project  Flood"  as  a  flood  which 

°.  .  •  may  be  expected  from  the  most  se- 
vere combination  of  meteorologlc  and  hydro- 
"ifc Tndltlons  that  are  considered  reason- 
ably characteristic  of  the  e^°«^P^}^^  ^^ 
glon     involved,    excluding    extremely    rare 

°°Se%*tS';d  project  Flood  for  the  WU- 
lamette River  Basin  has  a  recurrence  fre- 
quency of  once  in  500  years. 

For  projected  floods  more  severe  than  the 
Standard  Project  Flood,  the  district  estl- 
Lted  that  Cascadla-8  effectiveness  would 
graduaUy  decrease  to  zero  for  the  10000- 
yetr  flood  in  all  reaches'  except  Portland, 
wh^re  the  limit  would  be  a  S.OpO-y**'  «<?°i 
Becau^  no  known  floods  had  approached 
S^eT  magnitudes,  the  dam's  effectiveness 
was  based  on  Judgment;  no  studies  had  been 
S^e  toTupport  Cascadla's  capability  to  con- 
^flo^  above  the  Standard  Project  Flood^ 

The  following  Uble  compares  Cas«kdla  s 
total  flood  control  benefits  claimed  and  that 
portion  of  these  benefits  derived  from  floods 
more  severe  than  the  600-year  flood. 


Determining  flood  damage 
To  assign  dollar  values  to  the  expected 
flood  level  reductions,  the  district  estimated 
the  damages  from  the  full  range  of  floods 
that  Cascadla  would  help  control.  It  used 
damage  surveys  from  the  1955  flood  (a  10- 
yoar  flood)  and  the  1964  flood  (a  100-year 
flood)  to  establish  damage  values  for  floods 
that  would  occur  once  In  100  years.  For 
floods  above  the  100-year  level,  an  upper 
limit  damage  value  was  ettlmated  on  the 
basis  of  a  10,000-year  flood  (a  5,000-year 
flood  was  used  in  the  Portland  reach). 

The  following  table  compares  the  actual 
damages  caused  by  the  100-year  flood  and 
the  district's  estimate  for  the  upper  limit 
flood. 

[In  millionsl 


River  reach 


Sirveyed  Estimate 

damages  tor  damages 

100-year  lot  upper 

flood  1  limit  flood  > 


South  Santiam. 

Santiam 

Salem 

Grand  Island... 

Newt>erg 

Oregon  City 

Portland , 


$3.7 

»16.7 

L3 

7.6 

7:6 

172.0 

4.8 

18.3 

1.2 

5.8 

17.0 

80.8 

a.  2 

S85.0 

1  All  damages  at  1965  price  levels. 

.The  district  used  these  limits  to  establish 
damage  values  for  Intermediate  floods,  al- 
though the  upper  limit  damage  value  was  an 
estimate.  It  did  not  conduct  damage  surveys 
or  studies  to  support  either  the  upper  limit 
values  or  the  damage  values  for  the  Inter- 
mediate  floods  above  the   100-year  level. 

The  following  table  shows  the  portion  of 
the  total  flood  control  benefits  that  are  de- 
rived from  floods  more  severe  than  those 
which  occur  once  In  100  years. 


River  react) 


Percent  ot 

Percent  of       total  benefits 

total  flood       due  to  floods 

contro)       over  the  100- 

benefits    year  fraquency 


South  Santiam. 

Santiam 

Salem 

Grand  Island.. 

Newberg 

Oregon  City... 
Portland 

ToUI... 


5 

6 

21 

S 

2 

20 

37 


13 
35 


100 


>62 


Rivar  raKh 


Percent  of 

Percent  of       total  benefits 

total  flood       due  to  floods 

control      over  the  500- 

benafits    year  frequency 


South  Santiam — 

Santiam 

Salam 

Grand  Island 

Newberi. 

OreionClty 

Pormnd 

Total 


1 

6  1 

9  0 

20  2 

37      W 

loo  iw 


I  Dfflartnca  dsa  to  roundinf. 

Although  M>pnalm»t*ly  34  percent  of  th« 
beneflta  claimed  for  Cascwlla  were  attributed 
to  more  severe  floods  than  those  which 
would  occur  once  in  600  years,  the  district 
did  not  study  the  project's  capabUlty  to 
oontrtd  the«  larger  flood*. 


'  Difference  due  to  rounding. 

About   62   percent   of   Cascadla's   claimed 
flood  control  beneflta  are  for  floods  over  the 
100-year  frequency.  Damage  surveys  or  stud- 
tee  do  not  support  such  beneflts. 
Projecting  future  growth  in  the  flood  plain 

To  project  Increased  property  value  that 
would  occur  In  the  flood  plain  during  Cas- 
cadla's economic  Ufe.  the  district  applied  the 
following  factors;  (1)  the  normal  growth 
rate,  (2)  the  induced  growth  rate,  and  (3) 
nonstructural  alternatlveB.  such  as  flood- 
prooflng  and  flood  plain  zoning.^ 

The  district  developed  the  normal  growth 
rate  to  reflect  long-term  Increases  In  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  area  subject  to 
flooding,  using  the  1969  Willamette  Basin 
Comprehensive  Study  Report »  as  Its  primary 


•  When  typical  flood  damage  Is  analysed, 
the  area  subject  to  flooding  U  divided  Into 
tub«r«M.  usually  designated  as  river  reaches. 
In  sheeting  the  reachas,  the  district  considers 
factors  such  as  poUtloal  boundaries,  aonlng 
plans,  and  differences  In  development. 


'  "Floodprooflng"  Is  a  combination  ot  struc- 
tural changes  and  adjustments  to  properties 
subject  to  flooding  primarily  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  flood  damage.  Flood  plain  zoning" 
is  a  legal  means  used  by  the  local  community 
to  preclude  the  occupancy  of  the  flood  plain 
by  certain  types  of  residential,  commercial, 
or  agricultural  development. 

» The  report  resulted  from  a  comprehensive 
study  of  water  and  related  land  reeources  in 
the  Willamette  River  Baaln.  The  study  was 


source.  District  officials  advised  us  that  the 
report  showed  regional  and  subreglonal 
growth  rates  but  not  speclflv  growth  rates  for 
the  flood  plain.  Corps  regulations  make  the 
following  reference  to  regional  studies. 

•Trends  and  fwecaats  developed  for  larger 
areas,  such  as  entire  cities,  metropolitan 
areas',  river  basins  or  states,  should  not  be 
assumed  directly  applicable  to  flood  areas  In 
estimating  flood  damages  and  flood  control 
beneflts.  without  adequate  demonstration  at 
their  appUcablllty.  or  adJuBtment  to  the 
smaller  areas." 

District  ofBclals  said  that  they  had  not 
made  studies  of  the  flood  plain  which  would 
determine  whether  the  normal  growth  rates 
used  were  applicable. 

The  district  developed  the  Induced  growth 
(or  land  enhancement)  rate  to  estimate  the 
Increased  xise  of  property  that  further  flood 
protection  from  the  project  would  make  pos- 
sible. Concerning  the  derivation  of  Induced 
growth  rates,  Corps  regulations  state: 

"Evaluation  •  •  •  will  require  considera- 
tion of  past  use  of  the  affected  property  and 
the  probable  future  uses  of  the  property  •  •  •. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  that  portion 
of  the  earning  power  of  property  creditable 
to  the  additional  Investments  other  than  for 
flood  control,  that  must  be  made  in  order  to 
realize  an  Increased  or  higher  atlllzatlon  of 
the  property.  This  Is  particularly  Important 
when  use  of  land  for  residential  and  Indus- 
trial purposes  is  Involved.  »  •  •  Increased 
utilization  beneflts  will  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  sound  and  conservative  estimates 
of  probable  future  land  use." 

District  officials  based  the  Induced  growth 
rate  on  their  professional  Judgment  and  not 
on  a  study  of  the  flood  plains.  They  expect 
most  of  the  Induced  growth  Jn  the  flood  plain 
to  accrue  from  converting  agricultural  land 
to  residential  or  Industrial  use. 

The  third  economic  factor  was  an  adjust- 
ment to  reflect  nonstructural  alternatives  to 
constructing  the  project,  such  as  floodproof- 
lng and  flood  plain  zoning.  This  adjustment 
assumes  that  maximum  floodprooflng  and 
flood  plain  zoning  will  reduce  the  growth  of 
flood  damageable  property  in  the  100-year 
flood  plain.  Thus,  this  factor  reduces  the 
flood  control  beneflts  claimed. 

The  district  made  the  folloT*-lng  adjust- 
ments for  nonstructural  alternatives  for  Cas- 
cadla. 

1.  A  10-percent  reduction  In  existing  urban 
benefits  within  the  100-year  flood  plain. 

2.  A  60-percent  reduction  in  futtire  urban 
beneflts  within  the  100-year  flood  plain. 

District  officials  made  these  adjustments 
on  the  basis  of  professional  Judgment  and 
not  on  speclflc  studies. 

StrMMABTl 

The  district  estimated  that  Cascadla  would 
help  control  floods  up  to  the  10,000-year 
flood  level.  However,  the  district  did  not 
study  or  demonstrate  the  project's  capa- 
bility to  control  floods  greater  than  that 
flood  which  woxild  occur  cmce  In  500  years. 
About  24  percent  of  Cascadla's  flood  control 
benefits  are  attributed  to  Its  capability  to 
provide  some  control  over  such  floods. 

The  district  estimated  the  damage  which 
would  result  from  all  possible  floods  up  to 
the  10,000-year  flood.  Their  estimates,  how- 
ever, were  limited  to  determining  damages 
which  resulted  from  recorded  floods,  the 
highest  of  which  had  a  recurrence  proba- 
bility of  once  m  100  years.  The  district  did 
not  make  any  studies  to  support  its  projec- 
tions of  flood  damages  from  the  100-year  to 
the  10,000-year  flood.  About  62  percent  of 
Cascadla's  flood  control  beneflts  are  depend- 


directed  and  coordinated  by  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  River  Basins  Cotnmlssion's  Willa- 
mette Basin  Task  Force.  The  task  force  con- 
sisted of  representatives  of  six  Federal  de- 
partments, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  the  State  of  Oregon. 
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ent  on  the  projected  damage  value,  for  flood* 
!«ftter  than  the  100-year  flood.  _^  . 

TTie  district  determined  future  growth  to 
the  value  of  damageable  property  In  the  flood 
SLi  during  the  project's  lOO-year  •cononilc 
Mfeby  estimating  the  normal  growth  rate. 
Te  induced  growth  rate,  and  the  potential 
St:«  of  mewures  such  as  flood  plain  »on- 
Zr-me  normal  growth  rate  was  estimated 
SSm  basin  and  subbaaln  growth  rate  data  on 
Se  total  Willamette  River  Basin  and  was 
not  suppori,ed  by  studies  of  potential  growth 
^  e  within  the  flood  plain  to  be  affected  by 
cascadla  The  district  based  the  Induced 
erowth  rate  and  the  potential  effects  of 
growth  due  to  zoning  on  professional  Judg- 
ment rather  than  on  speclflc  studies. 

RECOMMENDATION    TO   TH»   SICRITAaY 
or    THK    AaMT 


We  recommend  that  additional  studies  be 
niade  to  verify  the  flood  control  beneflts 
claimed  for  Cascadla. 

ACTIONS    PLANNED    BY     THE    POaXLAND    DIOTEICT 

We  discussed  the  need  for  additional 
studies  to  support  the  flood  control  beneflts 
claimed  for  Cascadla  with  Corps  officials  at 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (OCE) 
in  March  1972  and  with  district  officials  In 
May  1972.  ,,     ^^ 

By  letter  dated  June  5,  1972  («H?p.  I),  the 
District  Engineer,  Portland  District,  advised 
us  of  the  district's  plans  to  initiate  studies 
to  verify  damage  values  estimated  for  flood 
stages  above  the  lOO-year  flood. 

Referring  to  the  damage  studies,  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  stated; 

...  •  .  xhe  Portland  District  agrees  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  verify  flood  frequency- 
damage  relationships  for  rare  floods  based 
on  detaUed  field  studies  to  resolve  the  issues 
raised  and  to  provide  better  data  for  other 
WUlamette  Basin  projects.  Because  of  the 
critical  manpower  shortage  In  the  District 
and  the  urgency  for  completion  of  the  dam- 
age survey,  we  propose  to  accomplish  this 
work  through  contractual  agreements  with 
one  or  more  architect-engineering  firms. 

"The  Initial  contract,  which  we  are  pres- 
ently preparing,  will  cover  field  and  office 
work  for  re-evaluatlng  flood  stage-damage 
relationships  for  the  Portland  reach  of  Wil- 
lamette River  which  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Willamette  to  Oregon  City.  Our  plans 
call  for  this  work  to  be  under  contract  by 
30  June  1972.  Work  on  the  remaining  reaches 
of  the  basin  will  follow  as  funds  become 
available  •  •  •." 

Concerning  other  Issues  which  relate  to 
computing  flood  control  beneflta,  the  District 
Engineer  stated; 

We  also  recognize  the  need  for  developing 
more  supporting  data  pertaining  to  hylro- 
loglc  analysis  and  economic  growth  in  the 
various  reaches  of  the  flood  plain.  Our  present 
plan  is  to  conduct  the  necessary  work  for 
resolving  ^ese  two  problem  areas  in-house 
as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  special  expertise 
In  these  two  fields.  Attached  Is  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  scope  and  coverage  we  feel  Is 
required." 

The  first  contract,  according  to  district 
officials,  was  let  on  June  30,  1972,  to  map  the 
Portland  river  reach  and  to  develop  proce- 
dures to  be  applied  In  studying  the  other 
river  reaches. 

We  believe  that  the  studies,  as  summarized 
in  the  outline  of  study  requirements  at- 
tached to  appendix  I,  should  provide  the 
additional  data  needed  to  better  determine 
the  flood  centred  twneflts  to  be  expected  from 
Cascadla  and  other  planned  Willamette  River 
Basin  projects. 

CHAPTSa  3 

OTHZa  PKOJECT  MATTXKS  CONBIDKBXD  DtTRIMO 

OT7K  REVICW 

We  considered  other  matters  relating  to 
the  project  such  as  ( 1 )  the  Corps'  method  of 
reporting  beneflt-cost  ratios  to  the  Oongreoa, 
(2)  the  Corps'  review  ot  Cascadla's  poetau- 


thortzatlon  atudlaa,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  In- 
teiwt  (discount)  nxm  on  the  project's  bene- 
flt-ooat  ratio. 

Reporting  beneftt-coat  ratios 
In  our  opinion,  the  Coips  did  not  fully  dla- 
cloee  Cascadla's  economic  effectiveness  to  the 
Congress  because  the  Corps,  In  requesting 
poBtauthorizatlon  study  and  coE«tructlon 
funds,  reported  beneflt-cost  ratios  which  In- 
clude flood  control  beneflts  not  directly  at- 
tributable to  Cascadla. 

The  benefit-coet  ratio  compares  the  esti- 
mated average  annual  benefit  to  be  realized 
from  a  project  with  lU  estlniated  average  an- 
nual costs.  As  such,  the  Corps  used  it  as  the 
prime  Indicator  of  economic  eflectlvenesa.  It 
is  the  principal  single  factor  provided  to  the 
Congress  which  can  compare  and  evaluate  a 
project's  relative  economic  effectiveness  and 
merit. 

The  Corps  had  used  two  approechee — the 
Incremental  and  the  system— to  ccanpute 
project  benefits  and  to  report  project  beneflt- 
cost  raUoe.  With  one  exception,  the  Corps 
had  reported  to  the  Congress  only  those  bene- 
flt-cost ratios  for  Cascadla  determined  on  the 
system  approach.  According  to  a  North  Paclflc 
Division  official,  the  Corps  reported  only 
Cascadla's  system  beneflt-cost  ratio  in  Its 
requests  for  pKJStauthorlzatlon  study  funds 
and  In  Its  Initial  request  for  construction 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  only  time  Cas- 
cadla's Incremental  beneflt-ooet  ratio  was  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  was  In  July  1971  In 
recall    testimony    on    the    flacal    year    1972 

budget.  

The  two  approaches  resulted  In  markedly 
different  ratios.  Portland  District  analyses 
prepared  In  January  1972  showed  beneflt-coat 
ratios  for  Cascadla  of  4.18  to  1  under  a  sys- 
tem approach  and  1.32  to  1  under  an  Incre- 
mental approach.  The  foUowlng  table  shows 
Cascadla's  beneflts  and  coeto  under  the  two 
approaches. 


IDollar  amounts  in  nMllions] 


Averaga  annual 
banefils 

Average 

annual 

cost 

Bsnefit- 

Approach 

Hood 
control 

Other 

Total 

cost 
ratio 

System  

Incramental.. 

$10.8 
2.8 

to.  9 
.9 

J11.7 
3.7 

2.8 

4.18  to  1. 
lJ2tel. 

Difference. 

8.0 

S.0 

The  difference  In  beneflt-co«t  ratloe  alhown 
by  the  table  Is  due  solely  to  the  $8  million 
difference  in  flood  control  beneflts. 

CascadU  would  derive  the  naajor  jxjrtlon 
of  its  beneflts  from  reducing  floods  in  ex- 
cess of  the  lOO-year  flood,  because  project* 
already  constructed  effectively  control  the 
smaller,  more  frequent  floods.  The  system 
approach,  however,  asBunvas  that  Cascadla 
helps  control  all  flood*  Including  tho*e  small- 
er, more  frequent  ones. 

Senate  Document  97,  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, second  session,  provides  guidance  In 
formulating,  evaluating,  and  reviewing 
plans  for  using  and  devrtoplng  water  and 
related  land  resources.  Senate  Document  97 
requires  that  tangible  beneflta  exceed  proj- 
ect costs.  It  deflne*  "beneflt"  as  Increases  or 
gains  in  the  value  of  goods  and  service* 
which  result  from  oonditlona  with  the  proj- 
ect, compared  to  conditions  leithout  the  proj- 
ect! Thus,  we  believe  that  uMng  an  Incre- 
mental analysis  to  determine  a  project's  eco- 
nomic feaslbUlty  would  comply  with  Sen- 
ate Document  97. 


CONCXUSIOMS 

Because  some  projects'  beneflt-ooBt  ratio* 
are  reported  on  an  incremental  approACh  and 
others  such  as  CaaeadU  are  reported  on  a 
system  approach,  the  Oongreas  doe*  not  have 
the  information  neoeaaary  to  judge  the 
projecu"  relative  effecUvenaas  or  merit.  Thla 
ooukt  re*ult  in  a4>proTlng  project*  which  are 


far  leas  deserving  than  others  being  consid- 
ered. 

We  believe  that  the  incremental  approach 
beet  measure*  Cauioartla's  eoonomlc  eaeetlve- 
nees  because  It  compares  the  inrreaae  in 
beneflu  to  be  provided  by  the  projao*  with 
the  project  ooets. 

RKCOMMKKSATION     TO    THX    SMCUXTMlf    OF    THX 
AXMT 

Whereas  the  Corps  may  wish  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  a  project's  beneflt-cost  ratio  de- 
termined by  the  system  approach,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  Corps  also  report  the  in- 
crementaJ  benefit -cost  ratio  to  the  Congress 
when  it  requeats  project  authorization  oi 
appropriations  for  oonstructlon. 

azvixw  or  cascaoia'*  povrAUTHoaxzATXON 
Bxxntia* 

The  Corp*  requested  fund*  to  construct 
Caacadla  before  it  had  formaUy  reviewed 
and  approved  the  Portland  District's  poat- 
authorlzation  studies  of  the  project. 

The  first  request  for  Cascadla's  construc- 
tion funds  was  contadned  In  the  Presidenfa 
Qacal  year  1972  budget.  Referring  to  fund- 
ing requirements,  the  Corps'  regulations  on 
po*tauthorlzatlon  studies  state  that; 

"Poat-authorizatlon  studies  of  Individual 
projects  will  normally  require,  as  a  mini- 
mum, the  submission  of  a  general  design 
memorandum  In  two  phases  followed  by  fea- 
ture design  memorandums  covering  sepa- 
rate aspects  of  the  work.  In  Phase  I  of  the 
general  design  mesusrandum,  appropriate 
studies  and  investigations  will  be  made 
to  either  reaffirm  the  authorised  project  or 
reformulate  the  project  to  meet  present  day 
coiidltlons  and /or  criteria.  Phase  I  will  be 
primarily  a  planning  document  In  which 
formulation,  evaluation,  coordination,  and 
prellmiiiary  cost  allocation  will  be  presented 
in  sufficient  detail  to  support  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  made.  Phase  n  will 
be  •  •  •  concerned  primaLTlly  with  the 
technical  design  of  the  structures  •  •  •  ." 
Corps'  regulations  further  state  that  the 
postauthorization  schedule; 

■••  •  •  should  provide  for  approval  of 
Phase  n  ■  *  *  of  the  general  design  memo- 
randum prior  to  the  request  for  funds  to 
initiate  construction  of  the  project." 

At  the  time  <a  our  review,  the  only  poet- 
authorization  studies  submitted  to  OCX  for 
formal  review  and  approval  were  the  district's 
design  memoraixduma  covering  the  project's 
hydrologlcal  aspects  and  site  selection;  The 
district  was  completing  the  general  design 
memorandum,  which  dlscussee  the  flood  dam- 
age aoid  eoonomlc  analysis.  OCE  officials  had 
not  reviewed  the  details  supporting  the  dis- 
trict's determination  of  flood  control  bene- 
flts   for    Cascadla. 

In  llarch  1972  we  discussed  our  prelim- 
inary flndings  with  OCE  officials  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  felt  the  district's  proce- 
dures in  determining  Cascaidla's  flood  control 
beneflts  were  appropriate  and  adequate.  They 
concluded  that  more  analysis  and  support 
were  needed  to  Justify  the  district's  con- 
clusions. 

OCE,  in  our  opinion,  should  have  reviewed 
and  approved  Cascadla's  p>OEtauthorlzatlon 
studies  before  it  requested  construction 
funds  from  the  Congress.  Subsequently,  OCE 
ofllclala  plan  to  explore  certain  aspects  of 
the  project  with  the  district  ofllce,  such  as 
the  development  of  the  hydrologlc  aspects 
of  the  project,  the  methodology  used  In 
evaluating  Cascadla's  flood  control  beneflu, 
and  the  Corps'  policy  of  reporting  project 
economic  feasibility  with  both  systems  and 
Incremental  analyses  to  the  Congreas.  As 
discussed  on  pages  17  and  18  of  this  report, 
the  Portland  District  plans  additional 
studies. 


gffect  of  interest  rtte*  on  Caacadia's  benefit- 

oo»t  ratio 

A  major  factor  In  the  Portland  District's 

determination    of    Cascadla's    flood    control 

beneflts  and  the  resulting  beneflt-cost  ratio 
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ta  the  InterMt  or  dlacount  rate.'  Opponent* 
of  the  project  have  questioned  the  Interest 
rate  applied  to  Cascadla'a  econotoolc  analyils 
becauae  they  beliere  that  It  U  too  low.  Corps' 
regulations  and  directives  allow  the  3  V4 -per- 
cent rate  used  for  Caocadla.  The  Incremental 
approach  would  not  economically  Justify 
Cascadla  IX  the  Interest  rate  exceeded  4 
percent. 

Senate  Document  87,  approved  Iilay  16. 
19«ja,  provides  guidance  on  the  Interest  rate 
to  be  used.  It  sUtes: 

"The  Interest  rate  to  be  used  In  plan 
formulation  and  evaluation  for  discounting 
future  benefits  and  computing  costs,  or 
otherwise  converting  benefits  and  costs  to  a 
common  time  basis  shall  be  based  upon 
the  average  rate  of  interest  payable  by  the 
Treasury  on  interest-bearing  marketable 
aecurltlee  of  the  United  States  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such 
computation  which,  upon  original  Issue, 
had  terms  to  maturity  of  15  years  or  more." 
Cascadla  was  authorized  in  1962  on  the 
basis  of  economic  analysis  using  a  2% -per- 
cent Interest  rate.  A  district  official  said 
that  the  Interest  rate  required  for  updating 
economic  analyses  of  the  project  increased 
annually  untU  fiscal  year  1968  when  It 
reached  SV*  percent. 

In  December  1968.  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  announced  that  It 
was  adopting  a  new  formula  to  compute  the 
discount  rate  to  be  used  In  formulating  plans 
and  analysing  the  economics  of  Federal  proj- 
ects. In  announcing  the  formula,  the  OMB 
Instructions  stated  that  the  new  rate  would 
be  applied  to  future  projects,  and  that  "The 
old  rate — 3 '4  percent — will  be  used  on  au- 
thorized projects  U  non-Pederal  financial 
commitments  are  made  by  December  31. 
1069."  Subsequent  OCE  Instructions  added 
the  following  criteria: 

"For  any  active  projects  that  have  no 
requirements  of  local  cooperation  or  reim- 
bursement, a  discount  rate  of  3>4  percent 
will  be  used." 

Pending  completion  of  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion studies  on  poeslbly  using  the  project  for 
Irrigation  (a  purpose  which  would  require 
reimbursement) ,  there  are  no  allocated  share 
of  costs  for  non-Pederal  Interests  to  repay 
for  Cascadla.  Neither  are  there  any  other  re- 
imbursable, or  potentially  reimbursable,  proj- 
ect purpoees  Involved.  Thus,  the  Corps  be- 
lieves that  Cascadla  can  continue  to  use  the 
3 ^-percent  interest  rate. 

Since  1968  a  statement  of  the  discount 
(Interest)  rate  to  be  used  during  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  has  been  published  annually  In 
the  Federal  Register.  For  fiscal  year  1973  this 
Interest  rate  was  6*b  percent.  But  this  rate 
does  not  apply  to  Cascadla. 

On  December  21.  1971,  the  Water  Resources 
Council  published  a  study,  entitled  'Pro- 
posed Principles  and  Standards  for  Planning 
Water  and  Related  Land  Resources."  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  principles  and  stand- 
ards suggested  that  discount  rates  from  7  to 
10  percent  may  be  appropriate  and  propoeed 
that  a  7 -percent  rate  be  used  to  evaluate 
water  resource  projects  during  the  next  6 
years,  because  the  rate  approaches  the  total 
cost  of  Federal  borrowing.  If  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment,  these  proposed  princi- 
ples and  standards  would  replace  those  con- 
tained In  Senate  Document  97. 

To  determine  the  potential  impact  of  the 
Water  Re?ources  Council's  proposal  regard- 
ing discount  rates,  the  Corps  reevaluated 
the  economic  feasibility  of  projXDsed  and 
authorized  but  unconstnicted  projects  using 
the  proposed  Interest  rates.  Using  an  Incre- 


'In  formulating  water  resources  projects, 
the  values  of  benefits  tmd  costs  that  accrue 
at  varying  times  are  comparable  only  If  all 
are  adjusted  to  a  uniform  time  basis.  The 
use  of  interest  rates  provides  a  means  for 
converting  estimates  of  benefits  and  costs  to 
a  common  time  point  or  period. 


mental  approach  the  Portland  District  ana- 
lyzed the  economic  feaslbUlty  of  Cascadla 
using  the  3 '-4 -percent  rate,  the  fiscal  year 
1972  rate  of  6  percent,  and  the  proposed 
rates  of  7  and  10  percent.  Cascadlas  benefit- 
cost  ratio  for  each  of  the  Interest  rates  was 
as    follows : 

Interest  rate  used  Beneflt- 

( percent)  cost  ratio' 

3>4    - ^ l.2Stol 

5%    61tol 

7  ^ 41tol 

10"""""-'.-" a*  to  I 

'The  Portland  District  subsequently  re- 
evaluated project  costs.  As  a  result,  the  costs 
decreased  and  the  benefit-cost  ratio  In- 
creased. The  Incremental  benefit-cost  ratio 
shown  elsewhere  In  this  report  (132  to  1) 
Is  based  on  the  revised  costs. 

The  sensitivity  of  Cascadlas  economic 
feaslbUlty  under  the  incremental  approach 
to  changes  In  the  Interest  rale  Is  depicted 
on  the  chart  on  the  next  page.  It  shows 
that  at  any  Interest  rate  above  4  percent 
Cascadla  would  not  be  economically  Justi- 
fied. 

(Chart  not  printed  in  Rbcorb.) 

Appindix  I 
Dkpaktment  or  the  Army, 
Portland  Distwct  Corps  q»  Enginiers, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  5, 1972. 
Mr.  MiCHAXL  Zimmerman, 
l/uS.  GcTieral  Accounting  Office, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zimmerman:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  telephone  request  of  1  June  1972 
concertUng  progress  being  made  on  re-eval- 
uatlng  stage-damage  relationships  for  the 
Willamette  lUver  Basin  Oood  plain. 

The  basic  problem  centers  around  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  flood  control  benefits  for 
Cascadla  and  other  propoeed  projects  under 
study  are  derived  from  flood  frequency  prob- 
abUltles  greater  than  the  largest  flood  for 
which  damages  are  recorded.  That  flood  for 
December  1964  had  a  recurrence  probability 
of  once  In  about  100  years,  on  the  average, 
throughout  the  bsisln.  Thus  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  flood  control  benefits  have  been 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  extrapolated  fre- 
quency-damage relationships,  rather  than 
being  based  on  field  appraisals  of  probable 
flood  damages  that  would  result  from  these 
larger  probable  floods. 

Several  Issues  have  been  raised  by  repre- 
sentatives of  environmental  organizations 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  with  re- 
spect to  the  reliability  of  flood  control  bene- 
fits. The  Portland  District  agrees  that  there 
Is  a  need  to  verify  flood  frequency-damage 
relationships  for  rare  floods  based  on  detailed 
field  studies  to  resolve  the  Issues  raised  and 
to  provide  better  data  for  other  Willamette 
Basin  projects.  Because  of  the  critical  man- 
power shortage  in  the  District  and  the  ur- 
gency for  completion  of  the  damage  survey, 
we  propose  to  accomplish  this  work  through 
contractual  agreements  with  one  or  more 
architect-engineering  firms. 

The  Initial  contract,  which  we  are  pres- 
ently preparing,  will  cover  field  and  office 
work  for  re-evaluatlng  flood  stage-damage 
relationships  for  the  Portland  reach  of  Wil- 
lamette River  which  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Willamette  to  Oregon  City.  Our  plans 
call  for  this  work  to  be  under  contract  by  30 
June  1972.  Work  on  the  remaining  reaches 
of  the  basin  will  follow  as  funds  become 
available.  Seven  reaches  would  be  affected  by 
Cascadla  storage.  5  on  the  Willamette  and  1 
each  on  Santlam  and  South  Santlam  Rivers. 
There  Is  a  total  of  33  river  reaches  on  Wil- 
lamette River  and  Its  tributaries.  7  of  which 
are  on  Willamette  River.  Damages  m  each 
reach  will  be  classified  Into  not  less  than  3 
damage  categories.  That  is.  3  damage  curves. 
1  for  each  category,  wUl  be  made  for  each 
river  reach. 
We  also  recognize  the  need  for  develop- 


ing more  supporting  data  pertaining  to  tay. 
drologlc  analysis  and  economic  growth  In  tbt 
various  reaches  of  the  fiood  plain.  Our  pres- 
ent plan  Is  to  conduct  the  necessary  wcrt 
for  resolving  these  two  problem  areas  la- 
house  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  special 
expertise  In  these  two  fields.  Attached  la  a 
brief  outline  of  the  scope  and  coverage  «i 
feel  Is  required. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  cooperative  spirit, 
the  open-minded  approach,  and  the  sincere 
effort  put  forth  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  personnel  In  their  determination  to  ap- 
praise Corps  procedures  as  related  to  Issuci 
discussed  herein.  I  trust  this  letter  fumlshei 
the  Information  necessary  to  answer  your 
questions  pertaining  to  these  problem  areas. 
If  further  information  Is  desired,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  my  office. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Path.  D.  Triem. 
Colonel,    Corps    of    EngiTieers.    District 

Engineer. 

Outline  op  Study  REoriREMENTS 
1.  System  and  Incremental  Analysis  Re- 
quirements. An  Incremental  analysis  Is  re- 
quired for  all  projects  under  study  regardleu 
of  whether  they  are  part  of  a  defined  system. 
For  the  incremental  analyses,  discharge-fre- 
quency and  dlscharge-dajnage  data  are  re- 
quired for  conditions  without  the  project 
(but  Including  all  projects  existing  and  un- 
der construction)  compared  with  condltkms 
with  these  projects  plus  the  project  under 
study.  For  projects  which  are  Included  In  • 
system  analysis,  the  following  data  are  re- 
quired: 

a.  Definition  of  the  system  objective;  Iden- 
tification of  projects  In  the  system  and  a 
showing  that  the  project  being  added  Is  es- 
sential to  attainment  of  the  system  objec- 
tive. 

b.  Comparative  discharge-frequency  and 
discharge-damage  data  for  unregulated  con- 
ditions and  conditions  provided  by  reg^ul&tlon 
of  the  complete  system. 

c.  Presentation  and  explanation  of  how 
system  regulation  effects  are  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  components  of  system  (by 
reaches  as  pertinent ) ,  and  resulting  benefit 
distribution  among  all  projects  In  the  system. 

2.  Hydrologic  Analysis:  Discharge-Fre- 
quency Curves. 

a.  Explain  fully  the  derivation  of  the  un- 
regulated curve : 

( 1 )  Supporting  explanation  of  Its  develop- 
ment. Including  why  the  most  probable  or 
average  c\irve  \s  used. 

(2)  Explain  reason  for  skew  coefficient 
used,  by  reference  to  and  summary  of  find- 
ings of  regional  studies  that  established  It. 

b.  Identlfv.  on  maps,  several  flood  plains. 
For  actual  floods,  the  1964  flood  plain  and 
that  of  at  least  one  smaller  flood  should  be 
shown.  Additional  flood  plains  of  larger 
floods  should  also  be  identifled  as  necessary 
to  establish  the  shape  of  the  curve,  including 
an  estimate  of  the  fiood  plain  for  the  largest 
flood  for  which  benefits  are  claimed.  The 
study  should  describe.  b>-  reaches,  factors 
which  affect  damage  determinations  such  as 
increased  depth  and  duration  of  Inundation 
and  velocities,  as  well  as  Increased  areas. 

c.  Present  summary  of  routings  for  rep- 
resentative floods.  Including  the  largest  for 
which  any  regulation  Is  claimed,  supporting 
and  describing  the  effectiveness  of  such  regu- 
lation in  terms  of  prospective  damage  reduc- 
tion bv  reduced  area  or  reduced  depth  and 
duration  of  Inundation,  etc.  This  should  In- 
clude support  particularly  for  effectiveness 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  cur^-e.  and  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  Portland  reach  and 
other  reaches  where,  because  of  extent  of 
damages,  the  protection  Is  most  needed  or 
most  significant   to  the  benefit  analysis. 

d.  Regulated  curves  for  the  complete  sys- 
tem by  appropriate  reaches. 

e.  Regulated  curves  for  existing  conditions 


(projects  existing  and  undar  construction)  by 
ume  reaches  as  item  d  atmre. 

3  Discharge-Damaf>€  AnalysU.  The  Incre- 
mental justlficaUon  for  any  additional  proj- 
ects under  study  apparently  rests  prlmarUy 
on  reduction  of  damages  from  floods  of  lesser 
frequency  than  once  In  about  100  years  on 
the  average.  Large  floods  also  are  a  slgnlfl- 
csnt  factor  In  system  benefit  analysis.  Actual 
damages  from  such  rare  floods  have  not  been 
experienced.  Inerefore,  It  Is  essential  that 
estimated  damages  and  benefits  be  fuUy  sup- 
ported. Data  necessary  to  establish  the  shape 
of  the  curve  and  Its  upper  llnUts  will  require 
extensive  field  and  office  appraisals  to  sup- 
port claimed  benefits,  to  Include  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

8.  Based  on  flood  plain  delineations  pro- 
vided from  the  hydrologic  analysU  (2b).  de- 
termine from  field  observations  the  acreages, 
types  of  use,  property,  and  property  valu- 
ations for  the  act\ial  and  estimated  fiood 
plains.  Data  for  the  actiial  fioods  should  In- 
clude the  1964  fiood  and  one  at  two  smaller 
floods.  At  least  two  or  three  larger  fioods 
should  also  be  Included,  Including  the  largest 
flood  for  which  benefits  are  claimed. 

b.  Swne  supporting  data  should  be  ^own 
for  damage  estimates,  such  as  acreage,  crop 
types  and  typical  production  losses  appli- 
cable to  agricultural  damages,  and  for  other 
tvpes  of  damages  appropriate  description  of 
derivation,  such  as  major  industrial  plants, 
loss  of  bridges,  numbers  of  residential  units 
and  per  unit  damage,  etc  The  basis  for  dam- 
age estimates  few  the  larger  fioods  should  be 
well  su|)ported  In  terms  of  additional  areas, 
depths  of  Inundation,  Increased  velocities, 
etc..  which  explain  the  Increases  relative  to 
actual  historical  records  of  damages.  Com- 
parable explanatory  data  should  also  be  fur- 
nished m  support  of  claimed  damage  reduc- 
tions. 

c.  The  summary  breakdown  of  damages  by 
type  of  property  should  conform  with  ER 
liaO-2-113.  paragraph  3b  (4).  l.e.,  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  industrial,  residential, 
utilities,  etc..  with  agricultural  further  bro- 
ken down  between  crop  and  other. 

d.  Existing  and  futtire  damages  should  be 
shown  separately  by  categwles.  also  per  ER 
uaO-3-113.  Rates  of  growth  used  to  derive 
future  damages  should  be  In  terms  erf  Indica- 
tors appropriate  to  each  category  of  dam- 
age. Reliance  cannot  be  placed  solely  on  his- 
torical or  projected  national  relationships 
between  selected  economic  Indexes  and  cate- 
gories of  property  or  activity  without  corrob- 
orating evidence  that  flood  plain  variables 
demonstrate  a  generally  similar  relationship. 

e.  Land  enhancement  benefit  should  be 
Identified  as  appropriate,  and  supported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Calllomia  is  recognized. 

•The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tttnnkt.  when  he 
introduced  S.  4014,  are  printed  in  the 
Rbcoed  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  ResolutionJ 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Proposals  for  Additions  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  proposals  for  sixteen  additions  to  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
( with  accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  16251.  An  act  to  release  the  conditions 
1:1  a  deed  with  respect  to  certain  property 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Columbia  Military  Academy  and  Its  suc- 
cessors  (Rept.  No.  92-1197):  and 

H.B.  4634.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  condition  In  a  deed  conveying 
certain  land  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be 
used  as  a  public  highway  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1196). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  3316.  A  bUl  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 
compact,  Arkansas-Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1198). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

S.  4018.  An  original  bill  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other  pxir- 
pOBCS  (Rept.  No.  92-1199) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Committee  on  Public  Worics 
ordered  reported  an  original  bill  author- 
izing the  construction,  repair,  and  preser- 
vation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  is  a  major 
piece  of  resource  management  legislation 
which  promises  to  substantially  reduce 
flood  damage  and  improve  navigation  In 
many  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  an  original  bill 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECtmVE  REPORTS  OP 
COBdMITTEES 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  Mr.  President, 
w-ith  no  time  to  be  taken  out  of  either 
side,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  Com- 
merce Committee;  the  Subcommittee  <m 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  Public  Works  Committee  may 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  sesslcai 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  In  exec- 
utive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  21  flag  and  general  offi- 
cers in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nomi- 
nations will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  are  as  follows : 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Ruasell  De*ne,  Jr.,  UJS. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  {xxltlon  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general: 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles,  UjB.  Army, 
to  be  asslgnsd  to  a  position  of  Importanee 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 


liaj.  Oen.  Slmer  Hugo  AlxnquUt,  Jr..  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assl^ied  to  a  position  oi  Impor- 
tance and  responslblUty  designated  by  tbe 
President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  ganeral; 

Lt.  Gen.  Stanley  R.  Larsen,  Anny  o<  tb« 
United  SUtes  (major  general,  U.8.  Army) .  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  o* 
lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Oen.  Phillip  Buford  Davidson,  Jr..  UJ3. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poslUon  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  daslgnated  by  the 
President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Vice  Adm.  Walter  L.  Curtis,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
when  retired;  and 

Harry  C.  Olson,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
1(X  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  Tvport  favorably  275  nominations 
In  the  Army,  2,873  In  the  Navy,  96  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  16  in  the  Air  Force — 
Air  National  Guard  In  the  Reaerve — all 
in  the  grade  of  colonel/captain  or  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  CoNGmassioNAL  Record,  In  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 

Senator .  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

In  The  An  Force 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Frederick 
H.  Barnes,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Gene  A.  Allen,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which    nominations    were    received    by    the 
Senate   and   appeared   In   the   Congressional 
Record  on  September  5,  1972. 
Ix  The  Armt 
Army  nominations  beginning  Irma  V.  Bou- 
ton,   to  be   lieutenant   colonel,   and   ending 
Richard  J.  WlUUms,  to  be  second  Ueutenant. 
which    nomlnatlone    were    received    by    the 
Senate   and   api>eared  in   the   Congressional 
Record  on  September  6,  1972. 
In  The  Navt 
Navy    nominations    beginning    David    H. 
Actoiv  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Philip  M. 
Llghtfoot.  Jr..  to  be  captain,  which  nomlna,- 
tions  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  1972; 

Navy  nominations  beginning  David  S. 
Ailes,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Eugene  M. 
Rlddlck.  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1972;  and 

Navy  nominations  beginning  David  D. 
Abelson.  to  be  Ueutenant.  and  ending  WU- 
linTTi  c.  Jarrett,  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  6.  1972. 

IM  The  Marine  Costs 


Marine  Corps  nominations  of  John  Cald- 
well, to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  Clarence 
U.  Gebsen.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Au- 
gust 16.  1972;  and 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Vin- 
cent A  Albers,  Jr..  to  be  colonel  and  ending 
William  A.  Tate,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1972 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  President  pro  tempore  today. 
September  21,  1972,  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  which  hid  previously  been 
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signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives : 

S.  1031.  An  act  to  credit  cartaln  service 
rendered  by  District  of  Columbia  substitute 
teachers  rox  purposes  of  civil  service  retire- 
ment. 

3.  3478.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  l-a  favor  of 
the  Shoshone-Bannoclc  Tribes  of  Indiana  of 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  Idaho,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,  in  Indian 
Claims  docket  numbered  336-1,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

3.  2575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUlUm 
John  West; 

H.R.  2185.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Lao  du  Flambeau  Band 
of  Lak*  Superior  Cbdppewa  Indians: 

H.R.  2089.  An  act  to  amend  section  1869 
of  title  28.  United  SUtea  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  Information  required  by  a  Juror  qual- 
ification form: 

H.R.  sa04.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  S. 
Attlnello: 

H.R.  10438.  An  act  to  provide  with  respect 
to  the  Inheritance  of  Interests  In  restricted 
or  trust  land  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJl.  14974.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  the  Federal  representatives  on  the 
Southern  and  Western  Interstate  Nuclear 
Boards. 


State  of  South  Carolina.  Refeneil  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    PELL: 

3.  4017.  A  blU  to  estatillab  a  Regional  Rail- 
road Rights  of  Way  Autljorlty  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  RANIXDLi'H,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works : 

3.  4018.  An  original  bill  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certam  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

3.  4019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mar-A-Lago  National  Historic 
Site,  m  Palm  Beach.  Florida,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIENNEDY: 

3.  4020.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  support 
the  dissemination  of  news,  opmion,  scien- 
tific, cultural,  and  educational  matter 
through  the  malls.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


duce  the  backlog  in  the  "brothers  and 
sisters"  preference.  The  old  natlraud 
origins- system  provided  disproportionate 
national  quotas,  to  govern  the  admisslan 
of  immigrants,  without  regard  to  the  re- 
unification of  families.  In  the  transitioa 
to  the  new  system,  some  countries,  par- 
ticularly Italy,  were  discriminated 
agtUnst,  Under  my  bill,  the  special  vIm* 
issued  would  benefit  Italy,  Greece,  Po- 
land, and  Portugal. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  11 
we  are  to  continue  our  immigration  and 
nationality  program,  we  ought  to  make 
it  fair  and  equitable,  especially  for  the 
countries,  such  as  Ireland  and  Italy, 
which  have  been  adversely  affected,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  new  legislation  will 
move  us  closer  to  that  goal. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PP-NT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print 
be  ordered  of  report  No.  92-1155  on  the 
bill  <S.  3362)  known  as  the  Surfsu^e 
Transporatlon  Act  of  1971.  in  order  to 
correct  certain  errors  appearing  in  the 
original  printing  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  flrsWlme 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  4013.  A  bill  to  make  additional  Immi- 
grant visas  available  for  Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALB: 
S.  4013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secxirlty 
Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of  aid 
or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal-State 
public  assistance  and  medicaid  programs 
(and  recipients  of  assistance  under  the  vet- 
erans' pension  and  compensation  programs 
or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
program)  wUl  not  hav^  the  amount  of  such 
aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of  Ln- 
creasaa  In  nxonthly  social  security  benefits. 
R«f erred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TX7NNET  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QTTmitKT)  : 
3.  4014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  4015,  A  bUl  to  authtvlze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral  In- 
terests of   tte  United   States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina;  and 

S.  4016.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  the  owner  or 
owners   of   record  ot  certain   Isnds   In   the 


STATEMENTS     ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  SCOTT: 

S,  4012.  A  bill  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  eliminate  sev- 
eral imfEiir  practices  which  have  de- 
veloped subsequent  to  the  enactment  of 
certain  amendjients  in  1965  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  My  bill 
would  provide  for  addltionsJ  special  im- 
migrant visas,  on  an  annual  basis,  to 
each  coimtry  of  the  Ea«tem  Hemisphere, 
and  would  trim  the  backlog  In  visa  is- 
suance in  the  so-called  fifth  preference 
category — brothers  and  .sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

Very  simply,  the  old  system  for  select- 
ing immigrants  to  the  United  States  was 
based  on  a  national  origins  quota  con- 
cept. Legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
replaced  that  system  with  an  overall  ceil- 
In?  o"  Eastern  Hemisphere  immigration 
on  a  flrst-come,  first-served  basis,  within 
various  preference  categories.  However, 
during  the  phaseout  period  of  the  old 
system,  the  backlogs  in  some  oversub- 
scribed preferences  were  not  removed. 
Furthermore.  Immigration  'rom  the  for- 
mer high  quota  countries  was  adversely 
affected.  Immigration,  particularly  from 
Irolond.  wns  cut  b-rV  s'^vc^lv  while  the 
"brothers  and  sisters"  backlosr.  partlcu- 
larlv  from  Italy,  was  reduced  by  a  very 
small  amount. 

The  bill  T  am  introducing  today,  as  a 
rounteroart  to  one  alreadv  approved  by 
the  Hou^e  of  Representatives,  restores 
to  these  countries  the  immigration  ben- 
efits originally  intended  for  them.  One 
Durpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
immleration  of  aliens  chargeable  to  the 
beneflriarv  countries  who  would  not 
otherwise  qualify  for  immigration  or  who 
would  exnerlence  a  delay  In  obtaining 
an  immiarant  visa  because  of  the  over- 
subscription of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
preference  classification  to  which  they 

were  entitled.  The  special  visas  granted 

would  primarily  benefit  Germany,  Great 

Britain,  Ireland,  and  Poland. 
A  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  re- 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  4013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  recip- 
ients of  aid  or  assistance  under  the 
various  Federal-State  public  assistance 
and  medicaid  programs — and  recipients 
of  assistance  tmder  the  veterans'  pension 
and  compensation  programs  or  any  other 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  program- 
will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  aid  or 
assistance  reduced  because  of  increases 
in  monthly  social  security  benefits.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL    SSCXmiTT    PASS    THEOtTGH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
29  the  Congress  passed  an  urgently 
needed  20  percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  I  am  proud  that  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  long  overdue  legislation. 

However,  more  recently,  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  said  that  many  social  security 
recipients  were  losing  aB  or  part  of  thdr 
20-percent  increase,  although  the  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  this  to  happen. 

Let  me  read  parts  of  two  letters  I  have 
received  from  Minnesota  concerning  this 
pitiful  and  cruel  situation. 

One  poverty  stricken  widow  wrote  to 
me  saying  ttiat — 

The  Minneapolis  Housing  Authority  It 
raising  my  rent  as  a  result  of  my  Increase  In 
Social  Security  .  .  .  and  I  wUl  be  losmg  my 
food  stamps  also.  The  way  I  figure  it.  I  would 
be  better  off  without  the  raise. 

Another  elderly  couple  in  Cushing, 
Minn.,  sent  me  the  notice  of  a  rent  In- 
crease they  had  received  from  the  hom- 
ing authority  and  said  that  their  old 
age  assistance  check  was  being  reduced 
dollar  for  dollar  to  take  away  every  cent 
of  the  social  security  increase  The 
elderly  wife  wrote: 

Senator.  I  Just  haven't  been  able  to  keep 
up  as  it  Is  and  now  to  get  a  cut  In  our 
Old  Age  checks.  Living  is  so  terribly  high. 
Everything  Is  so  terribly  high.  We  pay  taxes. 
Insurance,  we  have  payments.  We  dont  be- 
gin to  have  what  we  need. 

My  husband  Is  a  cripple  from  arthritis  and 
79.  We  are  two  people  that  Just  dont  like  to 
beg.  We  have  no  other  Income.  Jiist  our  So- 
cial Secxirlty  and  Old  Age  Assistance  .  .  • 
and  now  giving  more  on  Social  Seciirlty  but 
taking  away  Old  Age  Aaslstance  ...  we 
arent  getting  any  raise.  What  can  be  done? 

These  are  typical  letters.  Recipients 
of  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind 
and  disabled,  those  with  veterans'  pen- 
sions, people  receiving  food  stamps,  the 
medically  indigent  and  many  people  in 
public  housing  are  finding  that  the  20- 


n-rcenl  social  security  increase  will  m^ 
J*Suction  or  even  a  loss  of  these  other 

^"'^^is  happening  because  in  most 
states  those  who  receive  old  age  as- 
^ce  will  loee  dollar  for  doUar  any 
Skse  they  receive  in  their  social 
Rficurity  benefits. 

m  i^nnesota,  the  terrible  problems  U- 
iiiRtrated  by  the  letters  I  have  just 
Sd  are  not  limited  to  a  few.  Sixty  per- 
JS  of  the  23,000  elderly  citizens  who  re- 
Se  old  age  assistance-about  14,000 
sMiior  citizens— may  be  in  danger  of  los- 
^pari;  or  all  of  their  social  security  in- 
"rea^e.  These  are  the  poorest  of  the 
noor— living  in  small  apartments,  often 
Xie  faced  by  soaring  inflation  which 
hits  them  much  harder  than  it  does  other 

^^other  2,000  elderly  Mlnnesotans  will 
lose  all  entitiement  to  old  age  assistance 
as  a  result  of  the  20-percent  social  secu- 
rity increase— «nd  will  thereby  lose  all  or 
part  of  their  medicaid  and  food  stamp 

benefits.  , ,        _.4w  -u 

In  addition  to  this  problem  with  old 
age  assistance,  there  is  another  serious 
threat  to  the  recent  social  security  in- 
crease of  those  elderly  Americans  wno 
Uve  in  public  housing.  As  a  result  of  m- 
creased  rentals  for  many  pubUc  housing 
units— in  Minnesota  and  throughout  the 
country- these  elderly  citizens  will  lose 
as  much  as  25  percent  of  their  social 
security  increase. 

These  rental  Increases  can  be  avoided, 
not  only  for  social  security  beneficiaries, 
but  for  all  other  pubUc  houshag  tenants 
as  well  if  the  President  will  simply  re- 
lease $130  million  for  public  housing  op- 
erating subsidies— funds  which  have  al- 
ready been  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
I  have  recently  written  to  the  President, 
urging  him  to  release  these  funds. 

But  although  the  President  can  roll 
back  increases  in  public  housing  rents 
himself— this  is  only  part  of  the  solution 
to  the  problem.  Congress  Itself  must  act 
to  make  it  mandatory  to  pass  through 
the  20-percent  social  security  increase  by 
preventing  cuts  in  old  age  assistance, 
medicaid,  food  programs,  and  housing 
rents. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  a 
bill  which  my  colleagues  from  Minnesota, 
Congressmen  fraser  and  Karth.  have  al- 
ready introduced  hi  the  House.  It  will 
correct  the  serious  Injustices  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  it  vill  also  focus 
attention  on  the  imil^rlying  problem — 
our  failure  to  ad«  jua  >ely  coordinate  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly. 

I  ask  unanimous  copjent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  4013 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  VniUd  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
2(a)  (10)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(I)"  Immediately 
after  "(1)",  by  striking  out  "(11)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(11) ",  and  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (U)  the 
State  agency  ahaXL  in  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual who  Is  entlUed  to  montHly  tienefita 
under  the  Insurance  program  established  un- 


der tlUe  n.  disregard  any  part  of  such  bene- 
fits which  resiulte  from  (end  would  not  be 
payable  but  for)  the  genend  increase  m  bene- 
au  under  such  program  provided  by  section 
301  of  Public  Law  8»-8»8  or  any  s\ibsequent 
cost-of-living  lncre*ee  In  such  beneflU  oc- 
curring pursuant  to  section  216(1)    of  thU 

Act",  ^        »_.      4. 

(b)  Swstlon  402(a)  (8)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strlkmg  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (U)  and  msertlng  in  Ueu  there- 
of ",  and",  and  by  adding  after  clause  (11) 
the  following  new  clause : 

"(lU)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  Is 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  the  Insur- 
ance program  established  under  title  n.  any 
part  of  such  beneflU  which  results  from  (and 
would  not  be  payable  but  for  the  general 
increase  In  benefits  under  such  program  pro- 
vided by  section  201  of  Public  Law  92-386 
or  any  subsequent  cost-of-living  Increase  In 
such  benefits  occurring  pursuant  to  section 
215(1)  of  this  Act;  and". 

(c)  Section  1002(a)(8)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  eiid 
of  clause  (B) .  and  by  msertlng  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  ",  and  (D)  shall.  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual  who  Is  entlUed  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  title  n.  disregard  any  part  of 
such  benefits  which  results  from  (and  would 
not  be  payable  but  for)  the  general  increase 
In  benefits  imder  such  program  provided  by 
section  aoi  of  Public  Law  92-338  or  any  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  tocreaee  in  such  bene- 
fits occurring  pursuant  to  section  215(1)   of 

this  Act".  ,.    »  4.    ,. 

(d)  Section  1402(a)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B),  and  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  ",  and  (D)  the  State  agency  shaU, 
m  the  case  of  any  individual  who  la  entlUed 
to  monthly  benefits  under  the  insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  title  H,  disregard  any 
part  of  such  benefits  which  results  from  (and 
would  not  be  payable  but  for)  the  general 
Increase  In  benefits  under  such  program 
provided  by  section  201  of  Public  Law  92-3S« 
or  any  subsequent  cost-of-living  incrtsase  In 
such  benefits  occurring  pursuant  to  sectton 
216(1)  of  this  Act". 

(e)  SecUcm  ie02(a)  (14)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D) 
and  meertlng  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  the  State  agency  ahaU,  in  the  case  oi 
any  individual  who  Is  entlUed  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  insxirance  program  e^ 
tabllahed  tmder  title  n,  disregard  any  part 
of  such  benefits  which  results  from  (and 
would  not  be  payable  but  for)  the  general 
increase  In  benefits  under  such  program  pro- 
vided by  section  201  o*  PubUc  Law  9a-S8fl 
or  any  subsequent  cost-of-living  Increase  m 
such  benefits  occurring  pursuant  to  section 
216(1)  of  this  Act;". 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  416 
of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  determining  the  annual  income  of 
any  tadlvidual  who  Is  enUtled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  ttUe  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  the  Admlnlatratcar.  before  applying  para- 
graph (1)(0)  of  thta  lobMOttan,  tfudl  <11»- 
regard  any  part  at  such  benefit*  which  re- 
sult* from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but 
for)  the  general  moiw«  m  benefit*  under 
such  program  provided  by  sectton  201  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-386  or  any  subsequent  co«t-of- 
Uvlng  Inoreaae  in  such  benefits  occurring 
puTBwant  to  section  316(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
(mritj  Act," 

(b)  Sectton  608  of  title  38,  United  State* 


Code,  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowtng  new  subsection:  

"(d)  In  deunnlnlng  the  annual  toooxne 
<rf  any  individual  who  U  enUtled  to  monthly 
beneflta  undw  the  insurance  program  «•- 
tZbUshed  under  Utle  H  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  ttie  Admlnlatrator,  before  applying  sub- 
section (a)(6)  of  this  section,  shaU  dlkPS- 
gard  any  part  of  such  benefits  which  results 
from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but  for)  the 
general  mor«»*e  in  benefits  under  such  pro- 
Sam  provided  by  eectum  201  of  Public  I*w 
^-836  or  any  subsequent  oo*t-of-llvlnf  m- 
oreaoe  In  such  beneflU  oocuiring  pursuant 
to  section  216(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(c)  In  determining  the  annual  income  of 
any  person  for  purpo«>s  of  determUUng  the 
continued  eUglblllty  of  that  person  for.  and 
the  amount  of,  pension  payable  under  the 
unit  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans 
Pens'.on  Act  of  1959,  the  AdnUnlstrator  ol 
Veterans'  ACalrs  shaU  disregard.  If  that  par- 
son is  enUtled  to  monthly  benefit*  under  the 
insurance  program  esUbllshed  under  title 
n  of  the  «toclal  Security  Act,  any  part  of  such 
benefits  which  results  from  (and  would  not 
be  payable  but  for)  the  general  increase  in 
benefits  under  such  program  provided  by 
sectton  201  of  Public  Law  92-386  or  any  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  increase  in  such  bene- 
fits occurrmg  pursuant  to  section  215(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.    3.  Notwithstanding    any    other   pro- 
vision of  law,  m  the  case  of  any  individual 
who  18  entitled  for  any  month  after  August 
1972  to  a  monthlv  benefit  under  the  insur- 
anoe  program  established  by  Utte  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  any  part  of  such  benent 
which  results  from  (and  would  not  be  pay- 
able but  for)  me  gen«al  increase  In  benefits 
under  such  program  provided  by  section  201 
of  Public  Law  92-386,  or  which  results  from 
(and  would   not  be  payable  but   for)    any 
cost-of-Uvlng  tocrease  in  such  benefit*  sub- 
sequentty    occurring    pursuant    to    section 
216(1)    of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall  not 
be    considered    as    income    or    resouroes    or 
oth«rwl*e  taken  Into  account  for  purPpsw  of 
determlnmg  the  eUglbUlty  of  s^ch  tn^^^^i**^ 
or  his  or  her  family  or  the  household  In  which 
he  or  she  lives  for  participation  In  the  f«>od 
stamp  program  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of   1964    for  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  any  Federal  program  providing  for 
the  donaUon  or  distribution  of  such  com- 
modities to  low-lnoome  persons,  for  «»»«- 
sion   to    or    occupancy    of    low-rent    public 
housmg  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  for  subsidized  mortgagee  or  rentals 
under  ttUe  n  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
or  for  any  other  benefits,  aid.  or  assistance 
m  any  form  under  a  Federal  program,  or  a 
State  or  local  program  financed  in  whole  or 
m  part  with  Federal  funds,  which  conditions 
such  ellglblUty  to  any  extent  upon  the  in- 
S.  or  re«,iW  of  such  Individual,  fam- 
ily, or  household. 

Sbc  4  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
sectton  of  Uils  Act  shall  be  *ff«ctt^^J**^ 
rtspeet  to  calendar  quarters  ending  on  or 
afteTssptember  30,  1972.  The  amendments 
made  by  sectton  2  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
M^TOCt  to  annual  Income  det«rmlnaUons 
^STpuiBuant  to  section.  416(g)  "^16^/" 
in  eflJrt  both  on  and  after  June  30,  ^9K)ot 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  for  o»l«"*|f 
years  after  1B71.  The  amendments  made  by 
^on  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
^^^  to  items  furnished  after  August  1972. 


By  Mr.  TUNNKY  ffor  himself  and 

Mr.  OuRH«T) :  

3  4014  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

TH«  AWmatTST  PaOCEDTTIUCS  AHD  PENALTIW   ACT 

Mr  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  Impor- 
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tance  of  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws  In  re- 
cent months  suid  In  particular  about  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  administered. 
Two  recent  boolu,  Morton  Mlnta  and 
Jerry  Cohen's  "America,  Inc."  and  the 
Ralph  Nader  study  group's  "The  Closed 
Enterprise  System."  have  focused  with 
remarkable  clarity  upon  the  Impact  of 
economic  concentration  on  the  every- 
day lives  of  American  citizens. 

Combined  with  tne  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's recent  hearings,  these  events  have 
crystallzed  the  rather  vague  concept  of 
antitrxist  Into  a  very  tangible  reality. 

Perhaps  for  the  flrst  time  since  the  now 
famous  electric  company  prlce-flxlng 
cases  in  the  1950's.  public  attention  has 
been  focused  in  a  very  direct  and  em- 
phatic way  upon  the  administration  of 
the  Nation  s  antitrust  laws.  Concern  has 
been  renewed  about  the  standards  and 
the  safeguards  which  apply  when  the 
stakes  are  high. 

That  concern  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
party  or  one  administration.  Confidence 
in  the  process  by  which  public  decisions 
are  made  is  an  issue  in  which  every  pub- 
lic of&clal  has  a  very  Immediate  Invest- 
ment. Moreover,  it  Is  an  Investment 
which  must  be  shared  with  every  member 
of  the  electorate.  The  disaffection  which 
an  Increasing  number  of  Americans  have 
come  to  feel  for  tl.eir  Oovemment  poses 
the  gravest  of  threats  to  the  delicate  bal- 
ance by  which  we  all  consent  to  be  gov- 
erned. 

The  problem  Is  especially  acute  where 
the  issue  is  antitrust  because  the  stakes 
are  high.  Antitnist  cases  often  carry  with 
them  profound  implications  not  only  for 
the  particular  defendants  but  for  the 
millions  of  voiceless  consumers  with 
whom  they  deal.  The  decision  to  settle  a 
case,  and  the  components  of  that  settle- 
ment, may  affect  the  price,  the  quantity. 
and  the  quality  of  the  most  basic  com- 
modities. The  elimination  of  several  in- 
dependent bakeries  or  dairies  In  a  metro- 
politlan  area,  for  example,  may  have  a 
very  direct  effect  upon  the  cost  of  bread 
and  milk  to  millions  of  fEunllles.  Or  the 
commodity  might  be  drugs.  For  example, 
between  1933  and  1961,  100  tablets  of  the 
antibiotic  tetracycline  retailed  for  about 
$51.  Ten  years  later,  after  exposure  of  an 
Illegal  conspiracy  which  had  set  prices, 
the  same  quantity  was  approximately 
$5,  a  90-percent  decrease. 

In  short,  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  may  have  a  very  profound  effect  on 
the  lives  of  every  citizen  of  this  country. 
But  beyond  the  economic  effect,  there 
is  a  political  effect.  Increasing  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power,  such  as  has  oc- 
curred In  the  flood  of  conglomerate 
mergers,  carries  with  It  a  very  tangible 
threat  of  concentration  of  political  pow- 
er. Put  simply,  the  bigger  the  company, 
the  greater  the  leverage  it  has  in  Wash- 
ington. Bigness  may  not  be  bad  in  itself, 
but  it  carries  with  it  a  wide  range  of  im- 
plications and  consequences  that  must  be 
examined  very  carefully. 

We  are  not  yet  a  corporate  state  but 
we  may  wish  to  decide  whether  we  want 
to  be  before  it  happens  by  default. 

All  of  these  considerations  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  has  a  direct  and 
vital  Interest  In  effective  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  F>artlcularly  in  the 


process   by    which   antitnist   cases    are 
resolved. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a.  4014,  the  Antitrust  Procedures  and 
Penalties  Act.  I  am  pleased  and  honored 
to  have  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  OuRNEY,  join  me  as  a  prime 
sponsor. 

The  bill  which  we  are  Introducing  to- 
day has  three  basic  provisions.  The  flrst 
establishes  a  reasonable  but  specific  set 
of  standards  and  giiidellnes  to  govern  the 
process  by  which  antitrust  suits  may  be 
settled  and  consent  judgments  entered. 
The  second  increases  the  penalties  for 
criminal  violations  of  the  antitrust 
statutes.  Finally,  a  third  provision  revises 
the  Expediting  Act  to  Improve  the  proc- 
ess of  appellate  review  of  antitrust  cases, 
and  in  particular  to  authorize  the  United 
States  appeal  from  the  denial  of  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  at  the  trial  court 
level. 

I.  CONSENT   DECHEX   PftOCEOURES 


By  the  most  recent  figures  available, 
over  80  percent  of  the  civil  antitrust  suits 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department  are 
disposed  of  through  consent  decrees — 
voluntary  settlements  negotiated  be- 
tween defendants  and  the  Giovemment 
and  adopted  by  the  court  prior  to  trial. 
Essentially  the  decree  is  a  device  by 
which  the  defendant,  while  refusing  to 
admit  guilt,  agrees  to  modify  its  conduct 
and  in  some  cases  to  accept  certain  rem- 
edies designed  to  correct  the  violation 
asserted  by  the  Crovemment. 

The  consent  decree  has  a  number  of 
major  public  consequences,  however. 
First,  it  means  that  the  substantial  re- 
sources of  the  Justice  Department  will 
be  removed  from  the  effort  to  establish 
that  the  antitrust  laws  were  violated.  Be- 
cause consent  decrees  by  statute  carry 
with  them  no  prima  facie  effect  as  an  ad- 
mission of  guilt,  private  parties  who  may 
have  been  damaged  by  the  alleged  viola- 
tions are  left  to  their  own  resources  in 
their  efforts  to  recover  damages.  As  a 
practical  matter  because  of  the  protract- 
ed nature  of  antitrust  litigation,  and  the 
deep  pockets  of  many  corporate  defend- 
ants, few  private  plaintiffs  are  able  to 
sustain  a  case  in  the  absence  of  parallel 
litigation  by  the  Justice  Department. 

In  addition,  however,  the  consequences 
to  the  public  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  decree  itself  may  be  of  major  sig- 
nificance. Depending  upon  the  skill  of  the 
Justice  Department's  attorneys  and  op- 
posing counsel,  and  the  relative  leverage 
which  they  can  bring  to  bear,  a  bad  or 
inadequate  consent  decree  may  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  foreclose  further  review  of 
a  defendant's  practices  both  inside  and 
outside  the  scope  of  the  decree. 

Similarly,  where  the  decree  establishes 
guidelines  for  future  conduct,  the  en- 
forcement and  modification  of  those 
guidelines  takes  on  even  more  impor- 
tance. 

Finally,  the  public's  Interest  in  deter- 
rence of  future  antitnist  violations  by 
the  defendant  and  by  other  potential  de- 
fendants may  be  affected  profoundly  by 
the  willingness  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  settle  cases  and  the  price  ex- 
acted for  such  settlements. 


None  of  these  points  implies  that  set- 
tlement of  an  antitrust  case  should  nec- 
essarily be  discouraged.  There  is  in  fact 
little  question  that  consent  decrees  have 
been  a  particularly  valuable  enforcement 
tool. 

But  because  of  the  frequency  of  their 
use.  because  of  the  imp<ntance  a  par- 
ticular decree  may  have,  and  because  of 
.importance  of  pubUc  confidence  in  the 
Inanner  a  decree  is  arrived  at,  I  believe 
/we  must  provide  specific  standards  and 
procedures  to  assure  that  the  decision 
to  settle  and  the  settlement  itself  are  In 
fact  in  the  public  interest. 

A.  PUBLIC   IMPACT  STATIMINT 

Section  2  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  to  section  5  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  S.  16).  This  new  sub- 
section provides  that  any  consent  decree 
proposed  by  the  United  States  must  be 
filed  with  the  court  in  which  the  case 
is  pending  and  simultsmeously  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  at  least  60  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  decree. 
In  addition,  the  Government  must  file  a 
•public  impact  statement"  containing 
the  following: 

First,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
proceeding ; 

Second,  a  description  of  the  practices 
or  events  giving  rise  to  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws; 

Third,  an  explanation  of  the  proposed 
judgment,  relief  to  be  obtained  thereby, 
and  the  anticipated  effects  on  competi- 
tion of  that  relief,  including  an  explana- 
tion of  any  unusual  circumstances  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  proposed  judgment  or 
any  provision  contained  therein; 

Fourth,  the  remedies  available  to  po- 
tential private  plaintiffs  damaged  by  the 
alleged  violation  in  the  event  that  the 
proposed  judgment  is  entered; 

Fifth,  a  description  of  the  procedures 
available  for  modification  of  the  pro- 
posed judgment; 

Sixth,  a  description  and  evaluation  of 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  judgment 
and  the  anticipated  effects  on  competi- 
tion of  such  alternatives. 

Each  of  these  items  is  relatively  self- 
explanatory.  In  sum,  they  have  a  dual 
purpose :  First,  they  explain  to  the  pub- 
lic, particularly  those  members  of  the 
public  with  a  direct  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  basic  data  about  the  decree 
to  enable  such  persons  to  understand 
what  is  happening  sind  make  informed 
comments  or  objections  to  the  proposed 
decree  during  the  60-day  peirlod.  Second, 
the  items  listed  in  the  subsection  will 
serve  to  focus  additional  attention  by 
both  sides  during  settlement  negotia- 
tions upon  the  factors  which  should  be 
considered  in  formulating  a  decree. 

The  requirements  of  this  provision  are 
departures  from  the  current  practice  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  but  are  not  neces- 
sarily burdensome  ones.  At  present,  pro- 
posed consent  decrees  are  filed  with  the 
court  30  days  before  they  are  to  be  en- 
tered. Typically  the  Department  issues  a 
brief  press  release  recounting  the  fact 
of  the  filing  of  the  decree  and  in  some 
cases  giving  some  additional  but  limited 
information  about  the  litigation.  PoUow- 
ing  the  30-day  period  diiring  which  pub- 
lic comments   are  received — but   rarely 


g^yclted— the  decree  is  entered  by  the 

This  new  subsection  lengthens  the 
comment  period  to  60  days  and  provides 
for  circulation  of  both  the  decree  and 
an  analysis  of  its  pubUc  impact  by  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register.  I;?  addi- 
Hm  an  affirmative  duty  is  placed  upon 
the  Department  to  provide  copies  of  both 
upon  request. 

The  public  impact  statement  required 
bv  this  section  is  analogous  to  the  en- 
vionmental  impact  statement  presently 
required  from  governmental  agenciw  by 
the  National  Environmental  Protection 
Act  It  is  therefore  not  without  precedent 
but' rather  reflects  a  continuing  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  assure 
that  decisions  having  a  major  public 
impact  be  arrived  at  through  procedures 
which  take  account  of  that  impact. 

In  addition,  the  public  impact  state- 
ment will  serve  as  the  basis  for  vasUy 
improving  the  quality  of  comments  filed 
in  response  to  the  decree.  In  so  doing, 
it  may  render  more  meaningful  the  pe- 
riod for  public  commrait  which  exists 
in  shorter  form  under  present  proce- 
dure. Given  the  enormous  amoimt  of 
Ume  and  resources  devoted  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  most  antitrust  suits,  it  is  both 
logical  and  necessary  that  the  end  re- 
sult be  as  carefully  considered  as  pos- 
sible. 

Tlie  signiflcaxice  of  this  latter  point 
should  not  be  overiooked.  Regardless  of 
the  abiUty  and  negotiating  skill  of  the 
Government's  attorneys,  they  are  nei- 
ther omniscient  nor  infallible.  The  in- 
creasing expertise  of  so-called  public 
interest  advocates  and  for  that  matter 
the  more  immediate  concern  of  a  de- 
fendant's competitors,  employees,  or  an- 
titrust victims  may  well  serve  to  provide 
additional  data,  analysis,  or  alternatives 
which  could  improve  the  outcome. 
B.  prcx:i:duiu:s  fob  ptiblic  commejtt  akd 

DEPARTMENTAL     BEBPONSE 

As  explained  above,  the  bill  would 
lengthen  the  present  30-day  public  com- 
ment period  to  60  days.  A  new  subsection 
(c)  would  be  added  to  section  5  of  the 
Clayton  Act  which  would  require  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  designee  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision for  public  comment  on  the  decree. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  the  60-day 
period  may  oe  shortened  by  order  of 
court  but  only  upon  a  showing  that  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  require  it  and 
that  such  a  shortened  time  period  would 
not  be  adverse  to  the  public  Interest. 

An  additional  requirement  contained 
in  this  subsection  is  the  filing  by  the 
Justice  Department  of  a  formal  re- 
sponse to  comments  submitted  to  it  pur- 
suant to  this  provision.  This  requirement 
has  two  purposes:  First,  to  give  some 
assurance  that  public  comments  will  in 
fact  be  considered  by  the  Department 
when  received:  and  second,  to  provide 
additional  data  to  the  district  court  in 
making  its  decision  whether  to  enter  the 
decree. 

■mis  latter  point  is  particularly  im- 
portant because  of  the  historically  lim- 
ited role  which  the  courts  have  played 
in  scrutinizing  consent  decrees.  Before 
a  court  can  be  expected  to  exercise  an 


independent  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  merits  of  a  particular  decree,  it  must 
have  adequate  information  available  to 

It-  ^    ^ 

The  public  Impact  statement  required 

by  the  bill,  and  the  departmental  re- 
sponse to  puWic  comments,  can  provide 
significant  contributions  toward  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  data  available  to  the  court. 

C.    ENTET    0»    THE  DECECE 

A  new  subsection  (d)  which  the  bill 
would  add  to  section  5  of  the  Clajrton 
Act  establishes  the  general  criteria  by 
which  the  court  should  determine  whe- 
ther to  enter  a  particular  decree. 

The  mandate  is  phrased  flrst  in  gen- 
eral terms:  Before  entering  any  consent 
Judgment,  the  court  shall  determine  that 
entry  of  that  judgment  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  mandate  is  a  highly  significant 
one  because  It  states  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  the  role  of  the  district  court  in  a 
consent  decree  proceeding  is  an  inde- 
pendent one.  The  court  is  not  to  operate 
simply  as  a  rubber  stamp,  placing  an  Im- 
primatur ujxm  whatever  is  placed  be- 
fore it  by  the  parties.  Rather,  it  has  an 
Independent  duty  to  assure  Itself  that 
entr>'  of  the  decree  will  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  generally. 

Though  this  may  seem  a  truism  to 
some,  too  often  in  the  past  district  courts 
have  viewed  their  roles  as  simply  minis- 
terial in  nature — ^leaving  to  the  Jiutlce 
Department  the  role  of  determining  the 
adequacy  of  the  judgment  from  the  pub- 
lic's view.  While  in  most  cases  that  judg- 
mMit  may  be  a  reasonable  one,  there  may 
well  be  occasions  when  it  is  not.  Further- 
more, the  submission  of  the  proposed 
decree  to  the  court  and  its  subsequent 
embodiment  in  a  judgment  lends  a  per- 
manence that  endures  long  after  the 
passing  of  a  particular  administration  of 
the  Department. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  mandate 
placed  upon  the  court  by  this  section, 
even  though  a  general  one,  carries  with 
it  a  major  significance. 

In  addition,  however,  and  as  an  aid  to 
the  court  in  making  its  independent 
judgment,  the  bill  provides  a  number  of 
more  detailed  criteria  for  determination 
of  the  public's  Interest.  Those  criteria 
are  as  follows: 

First,  the  public  impact  of  the  judg- 
ment, including  termination  of  alleged 
violation,  provisions  for  enforcement  and 
modification,  duration  of  relief  sought, 
anticipated  effects  of  alternative  reme- 
dies, and  any  other  considerations  bear- 
ing upon  the  adequacy  of  the  judgment; 
Second,  the  public  impact  of  entry  of 
the  judgment  upon  the  public  generally 
and  individuals  alleging  specific  injury 
from  the  violations  set  forth  in  the  com- 
plaints, including  consideration  of  the 
public  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  de- 
termination of  the  issues  at  trial. 

The  thrust  of  those  criteria  is  to  de- 
mand that  the  court  consider  both  the 
narrow  and  the  broad  impacts  of  the 
decree.  Thus,  in  addition  to  weighing  the 
merits  of  the  decree  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  relief  obtained  thereby  and  its 
adequacy,  the  court  Is  directed  to  give 
consideration  to  the  relative  merits  of 
other  alternatives  and  specifically  to  the 
effect  of  entry  of  the  decree  upon  private 


parties  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  viola- 
tions and  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  gwierally. 

These  latter  two  points  merit  some  ad- 
ditional explanation.  First,  as  is  w^ 
known  by  the  antitrust  bar,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  Government  la 
the  only  plaintiff  with  resources  ade- 
quate tc  the  task  of  protracted  antitrust 
litigation.  Thus,  a  major  effort  of  defense 
counsel  in  any  antitrust  case  Is  to  neu- 
tralize the  Government  as  plalntUf  and 
leave  prospective  private  plaintiffs  to 
their  own  reeoimses.  Consent  decrees 
have  that  effect  because  by  statute  they 
cannot  be  used  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a  violation  In  subsequent  suits  by  pri- 
vate idalntlfls. 

Thus,  removal  of  the  Government  as 
plaintiff  throiijii  entry  of  a  consent  de- 
cree has  a  profound  Impact  upon^  the 
ability  of  private  parties  to  recorer  for 
antitrust  injuries.  Such  a  result  is  by  no 
means  improper  nor  perhaps  in  every 
case  imreasonable.  But  because  of  that 
impact,  it  is  a  factor  which  should  enter 
into  the  calculus  by  which  the  merits 
of  the  decree  are  assessed.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  economic  cost  to  the  public 
of  a  particular  antitrust  violation  merits 
the  application  of  governmental  re- 
sources toward  gaining  a  recovery  of  that 
cost  in  damages  for  those  who  can  estab- 
lish their  injury. 

Similarly,  the  court  is  instructed  to 
look  at  the  question  of  antitrust  enforce- 
ment generally  to  determine  whether 
there  may  be  overriding  public  Interest 
in  denying  a  particular  settlement  or 
even  forcing  a  trial  on  the  merits.  For 
example,  it  may  be  that  a  particular  case 
presents  issues  which  demand  an  out- 
come which  carries  value  as  precedent. 
Such  considerations  would  thus  be  added 
to  the  guides  by  which  the  ctmxt  wotUd 
arrive  at  its  decision. 

D.    PHOCEDUBCS     AVAILABLE    TO    THE      COT7ET 

To  assist  the  court  in  making  the  de- 
termination of  pubUc  interest  required 
by  the  bill,  a  variety  of  discretionary 
procedural  devices  are  provided  in  a  new 
subsection  <e).  Those  procedures  are  as 
follows : 

First,  take  testimony  of  government 
offlclBls  or  experts  or  such  other  expert 
witnesses,  upon  motion  of  any  party  or 
pao-ticipant  or  upon  its  own  motion,  as 
the  coxirt  may  deem  appropriate; 

Second,  appoint  a  special  master  pur- 
suant to  rule  53  of  the  Federal  Rulee  of 
Civil  Procedure,  and  such  outside  con- 
sultants or  expert  witnesses  as  the  court 
may  deem  appropriate,  and  request  and 
obtain  the  \-iews,  evaluations  or  advice 
of  any  individual,  group  or  agency  of 
government  with  respect  to  smy  aspects 
of  the  proposed  judgment  or  the  effect 
thereof  in  such  manner  as  the  court 
deems  appropriate; 

Third,  authorize  ftill  or  limited  partic- 
ipation in  proceedings  before  the  court 
by  interested  persons  or  agencies,  in- 
cluding appearance  amicus  curiae  inter- 
vention as  a  party  pursuant  to  role  24 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Prooedvur. 
examination  of  witnesses  or  documentary 
materials,  or  participation  in  any  other 
manner  and  extent  which  serves  the  pub- 
Uc interest  as  the  court  maj-  deem  ap- 
propriate; 
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Fourth,  review  any  comments  or  objec- 
tiona  ooncemln«  the  proposed  decree  filed 
with  the  United  States  under  subsection 
(c)  and  the  response  of  the  United  States 
to  such  comments  or  objections; 

Fifth,  take  such  other  action  In  the 
public  Interest  as  the  court  may  deem 
appropriate. 

A  few  key  factors  should  be  mentioned. 
First,  all  of  the  procedural  devices  con- 
tinued In  this  subsection  are  discre- 
tionary in  nature.  They  are  tools  avail- 
able to  the  district  court  for  its  use,  but 
use  of  a  particular  procedure  is  not  re- 
quired. 

The  decision  to  make  those  procedures 
discretionary  Is  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  needlessly  complicatlnK  the  con- 
sent decree  process.  There  are  some  cases 
in  which  none  of  these  procedures  may 
be  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  cases  where 
the  use  of  many  or  even  aU  of  them  may 
be  necessary.  In  fact,  in  a  very  few  com- 
plex cases,  failure  to  use  some  of  the 
procedures  might  give  rise  to  an  indica- 
tion that  the  district  court  had  failed  to 
exercise  Its  discretion  properly. 

Second,  the  procedures  are  not  meant 
to  be  exclusive.  Rather,  they  are  designed 
as  guides  for  the  courts  to  follow.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  they  serve  as  safe 
harbors  for  a  court  to  look  to  when  faced 
with  a  diflScult  case.  By  following  one  or 
more  of  the  procedures  contained  In  this 
provision,  an  individual  Judge  can  de- 
velop the  data  he  needs  without  fear 
that  he  is  embarking  upon  an  untried 
and  perhaps  reversible  joiuney.  This 
point  is  particularly  significant  where 
courts  have  been  confronted  in  the  past 
with  the  argiunent  that  any  effort  to 
make  an  independent  examination  of  the 
decree  Is  unprecedented. 

Turning  to  the  specific  procedures 
provided  by  the  bill,  most  are  quite  sim- 
ple. The  first  two  mechanisms,  testimony 
of  expert  witnesses  and  special  masters 
or  other  expert  consultants,  are  designed 
to  allow  the  court  to  obtain  from  what- 
ever source  necessary  the  technical  ex- 
pertise required  to  sissess  the  merits  of 
the  decree  or  Its  consequences.  This 
might  Include,  for  example,  calling  upon 
an  eccHiomlst  from  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion to  explain  the  practices  complained 
of  and  the  effect  of  the  relief  sought.  Or 
it  might  involve  testimony  from  an  ex- 
pert obtained  by  the  court  from  the  SEC 
or  some  other  Government  agency.  In  a 
particularly  complex  case,  it  might  in- 
clude appointing  one  or  more  special 
masters  or  expert  consultants  to  analsrze 
and  evaluate  the  decree  or  other  argu- 
ments in  its  support.  In  short,  the  court 
would  be  authorized  to  obtain,  from 
whatever  source  deemed  appropriate,  in- 
formation sufficient  to  make  an  Informed 
judgment  about  the  decree. 

In  addition,  the  court  may  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  solicit  comments  on 
the  decree  from  groups,  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment, or  individual  members  of  the 
public  to  assure  itself  that  the  decree  has 
received  adequate  public  attention. 
While  it  seems  clear  that  the  court  would 
have  such  authority  in  the  absence  of 
legislation,  this  provision  like  those  dis- 
cussed above  serves  to  encourage  such 


requests  by  removing  any  aura  of  ex- 
traor  dinariness . 

A  third  provision  outlines  a  variety  of 
methods  in  which  interested  third  parties 
may  be  authorized  to  p>artlcipate  in  the 
proceedings.  The  thnist  of  this  provision 
is  broadly  flexible.  It  ranges  from  full 
intervention  as  a  party  under  rule  24 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
down  through  a  wide  variety  of  more 
limited  forms  of  participation.  The  basic 
point,  however,  is  that  the  court  is  given 
broad  discretion  to  fashion  the  degree 
of  participation  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  airing  of  the  merits  of  the  de- 
cree. ThuiJ,  for  example,  it  need  not  allow 
an  intervenor  to  oome  in  with  all  the 
rights  of  a  party  to  the  litigation,  but 
can  choose  instead  to  confer  more  limited 
rights.  The  effect  of  this  provision  should 
be  to  allow  more  extensive  participation 
by  so-called  public  representation  where 
useful  or  appropriate  without  needlessly 
complicating  the  entire  litigation. 

The  fourth  procedural  mechanism 
deals  with  public  comments  other  than 
through  actual  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  court,  llius,  public 
comments  received  during  the  60-day 
period  for  such  comment*  together  with 
the  Justice  Department's  response  would 
be  available  to  the  court. 

Finally,  a  blanket  authorization  for 
other  appropriate  procedures  is  Included 
to  encourage  the  court  to  fashion  such 
additional  tools  as  may  be  useful  in  ful- 
filling the  mandate  placed  ujxm  it  to 
evaluate  the  proposed  decree. 

E.  KccoRo  or  LOBBTiNa  Acnrmxs 
One  of  the  unfortunate  lessons  which 
the  American  people  have  learned  In  the 
past  few  months  is  that  access  to  gov- 
enunental  institutions  and  governmental 
decisionmakers  is  inherently  unequal. 
Large  corporations  and  their  ofDcials  can 
obtain  a  hearing  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  on  a  scale  that  is  beyond 
the  imagination  of  the  average  citizen. 
This  problem  is  not  unique  to  the  present 
administration,  it  is  a  fundamental  real- 
ity of  any  administration.  And  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  problem  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  finance  political  campaigns 
by  watering  at  the  big  money  trough. 

But  having  said  that,  we  must  also 
assure  that  adequate  safeguards  govern 
the  manner  and  extent  of  corporate  in- 
fluence. 

The  problem  is  particularly  critical 
where  the  antitrust  laws  are  concerned 
because  to  a  considerable  extent  those 
laws  are  viewed  as  a  direct  threat  by 
those  who  exercise  the  greatest  corporate 
Influence.  And  because  the  stakes  are 
high  the  level  of  lobbying  is  equally  high. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  assure  some  measiu^  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny  of  the  exercise  of  that  influ- 
ence. Justice  Brandeis  once  said.  "Sun- 
light is  the  best  of  disinfectants."  And 
it  is  sunlight  which  is  required  in  the  case 
of  lobbying  activities  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  in  a  con- 
structive way,  the  bill  proposes  a  new 
provision  In  the  Clayton  Act  which  would 
reqtdre  a  disclosure  of  lobbying  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  any  defendant  in  con- 
nection with  a  consent  decree  proceeding. 


The  bill  adds  a  new  sitf»ectlon  (f) 
which  provides  that  not  later  than  10 
days  following  the  filing  of  any  proposed 
consent  Judgment  as  required  by  the  blU, 
each  defendant  must  file  with  the  district 
coiu-t  a  description  of  any  and  all  written 
or  oral^commimicatlons  by  or  on  behalf 
of  that  defendant  with  any  ofBcer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing or  relevant  to  the  conjent  judgment 
or  the  subject  matter  thereof.  Included 
under  this  provision  are  contacts  on  be- 
half of  a  defendant  by  any  of  its  officers, 
directors,  employees  or  agents  or  any 
other  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant, with  any  Federal  official  or  em- 
ployee. Thus,  for  example,  the  provision 
would  include  contacts  with  Members  of 
Congress  or  staff.  Cabinet  officials,  staff 
members  of  executive  departments  and 
White  House  staff. 

The  only  exception  is  a  limited  excep- 
tion for  attorneys  representing  the 
defendant  who  are  of  record  in  the  judi- 
cial proceeding.  The  exception  is  de- 
signed to  avoid  mterference  with  legiti- 
mate settlement  negotiations  between 
attorneys  representing  a  defendant  and 
Justice  Department  attorneys  handling 
the  litigation.  However,  the  provision  is 
not  intended  as  a  loophole  for  extensive 
lobbying  £u:tlvltles  by  a  horde  of  "counsel 
of  record." 

In  operation,  the  provision  would  re- 
quire disclosure,  for  example,  of  a  meet- 
ing between  a  corporate  official  and  a 
Cabinet  officer  discussing  "antitrust 
policy"  during  the  pendency  of  anti- 
trust litigation  against  that  corporation. 
The  disclosure  intended  is  a  disclosure  of 
the  fact  of  the  meeting  and  the  goieral 
subject  matter.  It  obviously  does  not  en- 
vision an  outline  of  the  conversation. 
But  the  essential  data,  that  is,  the  date, 
the  participants,  and  the  fact  that  anti- 
trust matters  were  discussed  must  be 
disclosed. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  prior 
to  entry  of  the  consent  judgment  by  the 
court,  each  defendant  mast  certify  to 
the  court  that  the  requirement  of  the 
section  have  been  complied  with  and 
that  the  filing  is  a  true  and  complete 
description  of  all  such  contacts  or 
commimications . 

The  requirements  of  this  section  are 
by  no  means  burdensome.  They  demand 
no  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of 
any  defendant  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  duties  imposed  in  the  section. 

Furthermore,  they  apply  equally  to 
contact  with  any  branch  of  Government, 
including  the  Congress.  I  beUeve  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  in  the  Congress  accept 
the  same  scrutiny  as  we  would  impose 
on  any  other  branch.  F*urthermore,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained 
by  having  a  corporate  official  who  seeks 
to  influence  a  pending  antitrust  case 
through  congressional  pressiu-e,  know 
that  his  activity  is  subject  to  public  view. 
For  all  these  reasons.  I  believe  this 
section  will  be  an  important  contribution 
toward  vastly  improving  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  Antitrust  Division  must  op- 
erate in  seeking  to  enforce  the  law.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  enactment  of  this 
section  might  enable  the  Government's 
attorneys  to  do  an  even  better  job  of 
litigating  a  particular  case. 


T.  FBUCA  FACIX  OTItCr 

A  final  provision  in  the  consent  decree 
nrocedures  retains  the  provision  preeent- 
IV  MHitained  in  section  5  of  the  Clayton 
Act  which  prevents  use  of  a  omsent 
d«:ree  in  any  way  in  subsequent  Utlga- 
Son  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  violation. 
A  new  subsection  (g)  wcmld  be  added 
which  provides  that  proceedings  before 
the  district  court  in  connection  with  the 
decree  and  pubUc  impact  statements  filed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
not  admissible  against  any  defendant  in 
any  actiMi  or  proceeding  brought  by  any 
other  party  against  that  defendant  under 
the  anUtrust  laws  or  by  the  United  States 
under  section  4A  of  the  Clayton  Act.  nor 
may  they  constitute  a  basis  for  introduc- 
tion of  the  decree  as  prima  facie  evidence 
against  such  defendant  in  any  such  ac- 
tion or  proceeding. 

The  basic  reason  for  including  this 
provlsiMi  is  to  preserve  the  consent  decree 
as  a  substanUal  enforcement  tool  by  de- 
clining to  give  it  prima  facie  effect  as  a 
matter  of  law. 

Although  there  have  been  suggestions 
that  such  effect  be  wrlttai  into  the  law 
this  bill  does  not  reflect  such  suggestions. 
Since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  new 
consent  decree  procedures  is  to  improve 
the  process  by  which  such  decrees  are 
used,  continuation  of  the  protection 
against  prima  facie  effect  appears  neces- 
sary- ^ .  i.  J  J 
However,  this  provision  is  not  intended 

to  affect  the  Government's  ability  to  re- 
quire a  so-called  asphalt  clause  pro- 
viding such  effect  where  such  a  clause  is 
deemed  appropriate. 

U.  INCHBASKO  CBIMINAL  PENA1.TIKS 


A  second  part  of  the  bill  increases  the 
penalties  for  criminal  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
for  individuals  ard  to  $500,000  for  cor- 
porations. In  an  era  when  the  profits 
available  through  antitrust  violations 
can  nm  to  the  minions  of  dollars,  this 
Increase  is  long  overdue. 

Farmer  Attorney  General  John  Mitch- 
ell, himself  no  stranger  to  corporate 
boardrooms,  said  this  in  support  of  In- 
creased corporate  penalties  in  1969: 

The  maximum  fine  for  violatlona  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  wajs  Increased  to 
♦50,000  m  1965.  Since  that  time  the  assets 
and  profits  of  corporations  have  Increased 
dramatically,  while  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  has  decreased  greatly.  Conse- 
quently, the  basic  purpose  of  such  a  fine — 
to  punish  offender*  and  to  deter  potential 
offenders — are  frustrated  because  the  addi- 
tional profits  available  thpoiigh  prolonged 
violation  of  the  law  can  far  exceed  the  pen- 
alty which  may  be  Imposed.  The  $60,000 
statutory  maxlm\im  makes  fines  In  criminal 
antitrust  casee  trivial  for  major  corporate 
defendants. 

The  need  for  this  increase  is  self-evi- 
dent. The  only  way  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  will  be  deterred  is  by  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  violations  imsujceptable. 
Increasing  the  fines  is  not  the  only  solu- 
tion; more  jail  sentences  for  Individual 
defendants  might  well  be  the  most  effec- 
tive deterrent.  But  increasing  the  mon- 
etary penalties  might  well  remove  some 
of  the  profits  which  make  antitrust  vio- 


lations attractive  to  otherwise  ethical 
businessmen. 

Increasing  the  maximum  fine  will  do 
nothing  if  judges  fall  to  use  It  effectively. 
Actual  fines  in  the  past  have  been  far 
below  the  maximum  possible.  The  Ralph 
Nader  study  group  report  on  antitrust 
enforcement  recently  estimated  that  be- 
tween 1955  and  1966,  corporate  fines 
averaged  $13,420  and  individual  fines 
$3,365.  Unless  Judges  are  prepared  to 
make  a  violation  economically  painful, 
mere  increases  In  statutory  maximums 
will  carry  little  deterrent  value. 

m.    APPELLATE    REVIEW    OF    ANT1TEU8T    CAMX» 

Mr.  President,  the  final  portion  of  this 
bill  would  amend  the  Expediting  Act  to 
improve  the  procedures  for  appeals  in 
antitrust  cases,  and  particularly  to  per- 
mit immediate  Supreme  Court  review  of 
those  cases  of  general  public  importance. 
Additionally,  it  would  remove  the  pres- 
ent imcertalnty  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Interlocutory  appeal  statute  is  available 
under  the  Expedlthig  Act.  This  present 
uncertainty  has  hampered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  obtoinlng  preliminary 
injunctions  in  antitrust  cases  because  of 
the  doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  appel- 
late review. 

In  brief,  the  proposal  would  sunend 
section  1  of  the  Expediting  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  28.  49  US.C.  44)  which  provides 
for  a  three-judge  district  court  in  civil 
actions  where  the  United  States  is  a 
plaintiff  under  the  Sherman  or  Claorton 
Antitrust  Acts  or  certain  sections  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  when  the  At- 
torney General  files  with  the  district 
court  a  certificate  that  the  case  is  of  gen- 
eral public  importance.  The  section  also 
provides  that  the  hearing  and  determl- 
natitm  of  such  cases  shall  be  expedited. 
The  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
provision  that  a  three- judge  court  be 
impaneled  when  the  Attorney  General 
files  his  expediting  certificate,  but  would 
retain  the  expediting  procedure  in  single- 
judge  courts. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  '15  U.S.C.  29,  49  U.S.C.  45),  which 
provides  that  appeal  from  a  final  judg- 
ment of  a  district  court  in  any  civil  action 
brought  by  the  United  States  imder  any 
of  the  acts  covered  by  section  1  of  the 
Expediting  Act  will  lie  only  in  the  Su- 
preme   Court.    The    amendment   would 
eliminate  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  such  actions  for  all  but  cases 
of  general  public  importance,  substitut- 
ing normal  appellate  review  through  the 
coiuts  of  appeals  with  discretionary  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  any  appeal  from  a 
final  Judgment  in  a  government  civil  case 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  or  other  stat- 
utes of  like  purpose,  and  not  certificated 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  district 
court  as  requiring  immediate  Supreme 
Court  review  wUl  be  taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals  pursuant  to  secticois  1291  and 
2107  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Any  appeal  from  am  interlocutory  order 
entered  in  any  such  action  shall  be  taken 
to  the  court  of  appeals  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1292(a)  (1)  and  2107  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  not  other- 
wise.   Any    judgments   entered   by    the 


courts  of  appeals  in  such  actions  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

The  aniMKimflnt  also  provides  that  an 
appeal  and  any  croes-wpeal  '"»»  »  *"* 
judgment  in  such  proceedings  will  lie 
directly  in  the  Supreme  Court  if.  not 
later  th*^"  15  days  after  the  filing  of  ai>- 
peal.  (1)  upon  application  of  a  party,  the 
district  lodge  who  decided  the  case  en- 
teiB  an  cMttier  stating  that  immediate 
consldaration  oi  the  appeal  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  of  general  puljlic  impor- 
tance In  the  administration  of  justice  or 
(2)  the  Attorney  General  files  in  the  dis- 
trict court  a  certificate  containing  the 
same  statement.  Upon  filing  of  such  an 
order  oc  certificate,  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  either  dlapoee  oi  the  appeal  and 
any  cross-ajjpeal  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  direct  appeal  authorized  by 
law  or  deny  the  direct  appeal  and  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals. 
Review  in  that  court  could  then  go  for- 
ward without  further  drtay.  This  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  procedure  of  the  Crtnalnal  Ap- 
peals Act  (18  U.S.C.  3731). 

These  revisions  represent  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  appellate  process  for 
antitrust  cases.  In  addition,  the  provi- 
sions authorizing  appeal  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  a  denial  of  a  preliminary  in- 
junction at  the  district  court  level  are 
directly  responsive  to  the  repeated  ptoas 
(rf  the  former  head  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion. Richard  McLaren,  voiced  recently. 
Judge  McLaren  repeatedly  emphasized 
the  need  for  legislatlcm  to  give  the  Oov- 
emment  the  right  to  appeal  from  such 
denials: 


Agam,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
aaked.  or  the  Department  asked,  repeatedly 
for  legiaiaUoo  that  would  give  us  the  right 
to  appeal  In  those  denials. 

That  request  has  been  echoed  recently 
by  Donald  Baker.  Chief  of  PtAicy  Plan- 
ning and  Education  for  the  Antitrust 

Under  present  law,  the  government  has  no 
effective  appeal  from  a  denial  of  a  pr^lmlnary 
injunction  In  a  merger  caee.  We  have  sought 
unsucceasfully  to  get  that  power  In  recent 
yean.  Ooogre—  has  not  acted. 

This  bUl  Will  resolve  that  problem  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. All  <rf  the  revisions  of  the  Ex- 
pediting Act  contained  in  this  bill  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  Department  in 
hearings  during  the  91st  Congreas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s«it  that  a  copy  (rf  the  blU  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

8.  4014 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  SUtf  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Procedures 
and  Penalties  Act." 

CONSENT  DSCaEX  PaOCEUUEES 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Supplement  Existing  Laws  against 
Unlawful  Bertramta  and  Monopolies,  and 
for  Other  Purposes",  approved  October  16, 
1914  (88  Btat.  730;  IB  UJ3.C.  16)  Is  amended 
by  redaalgnating  subaeotlon  <b)  as  <h)  and 
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by  Inaertlng  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Any  oonMnt  Judgment  propoeed  by 
tbe  United  State*  for  entry  In  any  civil  or 
crunlnal  proceeding  brought  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  under  the  antl- 
truat  lawB  shall  be  filed  with  the  dtatrlct 
court  before  which  that  proceeding  is  pend- 
ing and  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
at  least  90  dajrs  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  decree  Slmultaneoualy  with  the  filing 
of  the  propoeed  oonaent  Judgment,  unlees 
otherwise  Instructed  by  the  court,  the  United 
States  shall  file  with  the  district  court, 
cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  thereafter  furnish  to  any  person  upon 
request  a  public  Impact  statement  which 
shall  recite: 

■■(1)  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
oeedlng; 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  practice*  or 
events  giving  rise  to  the  alleged  violation  of 
tbe  antitrust  laws; 

"(3)  an  explanation  of  the  propoeed 
Judgment,  relief  to  be  obtained  thereby,  and 
the  anticipated  effects  on  competition  of 
that  relief.  Including  an  explanation  of  any 
unusual  circumstance*  giving  rise  to  the 
propoeed  Judgment  or  any  provision  con- 
tained therein; 

"(4)  the  remedies  available  to  potential 
private  plaintiffs  damaged  by  the  alleged 
violation  m  the  event  that  the  proposed 
judgment  la  entered; 

"(5)  a  description  of  the  procedures  avail- 
able for  modification  of  the  proposed  Judg- 
ment; 

"(0)  a  description  and  evaluation  of  alter- 
natives to  the  proposed  Judgment  and  the 
anticipated  effects  on  competition  of  such 
alternative*. 

••(c)  During  the  80-day  period  provided 
above,  and  such  additional  time  as  the 
United  States  may  request  and  the  court 
may  grant,  the  United  States  shall  receive 
and  consider  any  written  comments  relating 
to  the  proposed  consent  Judgment.  The  At- 
torney General  or  his  designate  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  but  the  60-day  time 
period  set  forth  herein  shall  not  be  shortened 
except  by  order  of  the  district  co\irt  upwn  a 
showing  that  extraordinary  circumstances 
require  such  shortenmg  and  that  such 
shortening  of  the  time  period  is  not  adverse 
to  tbe  public  interest.  At  the  close  of  the 
period  during  which  such  comments  may  be 
received,  the  United  States  shall  file  with 
the  district  court  and  cause  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  RagUter  a  response  to  such 
comments. 

••(d)  Before  entering  any  consent  Judg- 
ment proposed  by  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  determine  that 
entry  of  that  Judgment  is  In  the  public  In- 
terest. For  purpose  of  this  determination, 
the  court  shall  consider ; 

"in  the  public  impact  of  the  Judgment. 
Including  termination  of  alleged  violation, 
provisions  for  enforcement  and  modifica- 
tion, duration  of  relief  sought,  anticipated 
effects  of  alternative  remedies,  and  any  other 
considerations  bearing  upon  the  adequacy  of 
the  Judgment: 

•'(2)  the  public  Impact  of  entry  of  the 
Judgment  upon  the  public  generally  and  In- 
dividuals alleging  specific  Injury  from  the 
violations  aet  forth  In  the  complaint.  Includ- 
ing oonslderatlon  of  the  public  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  determination  of  the  issues  at 
trial. 

(e)  In  making  Its  determination  under 
subsection  (d) ,  the  court  may — 

"  (1 )  take  testimony  of  Oovernment  officials 
or  experts  or  such  other  expert  witnesses. 
upon  motion  of  any  party  or  participant  or 
upon  its  own  motion,  as  the  court  may  deem 
appropriate; 

'(a>  appoint  a  special  master,  pursuant 
to  rule  Sa  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 


cedure, and  such  outside  consultants  or  ex- 
pert witnesses  as  the  court  may  deem  appro- 
priate; and  request  and  obtain  the  views, 
evaluations,  or  advice  of  any  individual  group 
or  age:»;y  of  government  wtth  respect  to  any 
aspect  of  the  proposed  Judgment  of  i,he  effect 
thereof  in  such  manner  as  the  court  deems 
appropriate; 

"  ( 3 )  authorize  full  or  limited  participation 
In  proceedings  before  the  court  by  Interested 
persons  or  agencies,  including  appearance 
amicus  curia*,  intervention  as  a  party  pur- 
suant to  rule  34  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  examination  of  witnesses  or 
documentary  materials,  or  participation  In 
any  other  manner  and  extent  which  serves 
the  public  Interest  as  the  court  may  deem 
appropriate; 

••(4)  review  any  comments  or  objections 
concerning  the  proposed  J\idgment  filed  with 
the  United  States  under  subsection  (c)  and 
the  response  of  the  United  States  to  such 
comments  or  objections; 

"(5)  take  such  other  Mtlon  in  the  public 
interest  as  the  court  may  deem  approprtate. 
••(f)  Not  later  than  10  days  following  the 
filing  of  any  proposed  oonaent  Judgment 
under  subsection  { b ) .  each  defendant  shall 
file  with  the  district  court  a  description  of 
any  and  all  written  or  oral  commvmlcatlons 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  defendant.  Including 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  agent  there- 
of, or  other  person  except  counsel  of  record, 
with  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  concerning  or  relevant  to  the  proposed 
consent  Judgment. 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  any  consent  Judgment 
pursuant  to  the  antitrust  laws,  each  de- 
fendant shall  certify  to  the  district  cotirt 
that  the  requirements  of  this  section  have 
been  complied  with  and  that  such  filing  is 
a  true  and  complete  description  of  such 
communications. 

■•|g)  Proceedings  before  the  district  court 
under  subsections  ( d )  and  ( e ) ,  and  public 
Impact  statements  filed  under  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  shall  not  be  admissible  against  any 
defendant  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
brought  by  any  otf  er  party  against  such  de- 
fendant under  the  antitrust  laws  or  by  the 
United  States  under  section  4A  of  this  Act 
j;or  constitute  a  basis  for  the  introduction 
of  the  consent  Judgment  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence against  such  defendant  in  any  such 
action  or  proceeding. '• 

PENALTHS 

Sxc.  3.  Sections  1.2.  and  3  of  the  Act  en- 
titled ".\n  Act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies"", approved  JiUy  2.  1890  (26  Stat.  209; 
15  U.S.C.  1.  2.  and  3)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  ••fifty  thousand  dollars"  and 
Inserting  •'five  hundred  thousand  dollars  If  a 
corporation,  or.  if  any  other  person,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars." 


BacpxDrriNG  act  revisions 
Sec.  4.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  11. 
1903   (32  Stat.  823),  as  amended   (16  U.S.C. 
28:    49  U.S.C.  44),  commonly  known   as  the 
Exjjedlting  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•Section  1.  In  any  civil  action  brought  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Act  entitled   .^n  Act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce    against    unlawful    restraints    and 
monopolies.'   approved   July  2.   1890.   or  any 
other   Acts    having    like    purpose   that    have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted,  wherein 
the  United  States  is  plaintiff  and  equitable 
relief  Is  sought,  the  Attorney   General   may 
file  with  the  court,  prior  to  the  entry  of  final 
tudgment.  a  certificate  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  case   is  of  a  general  public   Importance. 
Upon  filing   of   such   certificate,   it   shall   be 
the  duty  of   the  Judge  designated  to  hear 
and  determine  the  case,  or  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  court  if  no  Judge  has  as  yet 
been  designated,  to  assign  the  case  for  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  to 
cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way  exp)edited." 


Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  that  Act  (15  UAC. 
29;  49  use.  45)  Is  amended  to  read  u 
follows : 

•'(a)  Except  as  otherwlss  expressly  pro. 
vlded  by  this  section,  In  erery  civil  aeaon 
brought  In  any  dlstrtct  court  of  the  Unltsd 
States  under  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopoUes.'  approved  July  2, 
1890.  or  any  other  Acts  have  like  purpose 
that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted, 
in  which  the  United  States  Is  the  complain- 
ant and  equitable  relief  Is  sought,  any  appMl 
from  a  flnsil  Judgment  entered  In  any  such 
action  shall  be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeal* 
pursuant  to  sections  1291  and  2107  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Any  appeal 
from  an  interlocutory  order  entered  In  any 
such  action  shall  t>e  taken  to  the  court  of 
appeals  pursuant  to  sections  1292(a)  (1)  and 
2107  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
but  not  otherwise.  Any  Judgment  entered  by 
the  court  of  appeals  In  any  such  action  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  a  writ  of  certiorari  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254(1)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

••(b)  An  appeal  from  a  final  Judgment  pur> 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  Ue  directly  to 
the  Supreme  Court  If: 

"(1)  upon  application  of  a  party  filed 
wlthm  five  days  of  the  filing  of  a  notice  of 
appeal,  the  district  Judge  who  adjudicated 
the  case  enters  an  order  stating  that  Imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  la  of  general  public  impor- 
tance in  the  administration  of  Justice;  or 

'•(2)  the  Attorney  General  files  In  the  dis- 
trict court  a  certificate  stating  that  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  of  general  public  impor- 
tance in  the  administration  of  Justice;  or 

'•(3)  the  district  Judge  who  adjudicated 
the  case,  sua  sponte.  enters  an  order  stating 
that  immediate  consideration  of  the  appeal 
by  the  Supreme  Court  is  of  general  public 
importance  in  the  administration  of  Justice." 
A  court  order  pursuant  to  ( 1 )  or  ( 3 )  or  a 
certificate  pursuant  to  (Jl  must  be  filed 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  filing  of  a  notice 
of  appeal.  When  such  an  order  or  certifi- 
cate is  filed,  the  appeal  and  any  cross  appeal 
shall  be  docketed  in  the  time  and  manner 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  Coiirt  shall  thereupon  either  ( 1 )  dis- 
pose of  the  appeal  and  any  cross  appeal  In 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  direct  appeal 
authorized  by  law.  or  (2)  In  its  discretion, 
deny  the  direct  appeal  and  remand  the  case 
to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  shall  then  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  same 
as  if  the  appeal  and  any  cross  appeal  therein 
had  been  docketed  In  the  court  of  appeals 
in  the  first  Instance  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) ." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  401(d)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  401(d))  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  The  proviso  in  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
February  19,  1903.  as  amended  (32  Stat  848, 
849:  49  use.  43).  is  repealed  and  the  colon 
preceding  it  is  changed  to  a  period. 

Sec.  7  The  amendment  made  by  section 
2  shall  not  apply  to  an  action  in  which  a 
notice  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  filed  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Appeal  in  any  such  action  shall  be  taken  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  February  11.  1903  (32  Stat.  823).  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  29;  49  U.S.C.  45)  which 
were  In  effect  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


OMtion  2  adds  a  series  of  new  subssctlona 
to  section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act  ( 18  USC  {  16) 
to  establish  procedures  governmg  the  filing 
^d  entry  of  a  owisent  Judgment  settling  a 
cWll  antitrust  suit  by  the  United  States. 
These  new  subsections,  numbered  "(b) -(g)" 
4,,  mserted  after  the  present  subsection 
"(a)"  m  Section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

StTBSlCTlON    (B)— PUBUC  IMPACT   STATXMMTT 

This  subsection  provides  that  any  consent 
decree  propoeed  by  the  United  States  must 
be  filed  with  the  court  In  which  the  case  la 
nendUig  and  simultaneously  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  least  60  days  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  decree.  In  addi- 
tion the  Government  must  file  a  ••public  im- 
pact statement"   containing   the   foUowlng: 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  prooeod- 

Ing; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  practices  or 
events  giving  rise  to  the  alleged  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws; 

(3)  an  explanation  of  the  proposed  Judg- 
ment, the  relief  to  be  obUlned  thereby,  the 
anticipated  effecu  on  competition  of  tha.t 
relief  and  an  explanation  of  any  special  cir- 
cumstances giving  rise  to  the  proposed  Judg- 
ment or  any  provision  contained  therein. 

(4)  the  remedies  available  to  potential 
private  plamtlffs  damaged  by  the  alleged 
violation  in  the  event  that  the  Judgment  is 
entered; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  procedures  avail- 
able for  modification  of  the  Judgment; 

(6)  a  description  and  evaluation  of  alter- 
natives to  the  propoeed  Judgment  and  the 
anticipated  effects  on  competition  of  such 
alternatives. 

The  public  impact  statement  required  by 
this  subsection  is  analogous  to  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  presently  required 
from  governmental  agencies  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

subsection    (C) — PBOCEOmiES  FOB  PUBUC  COM- 
MENT   AND    DEFAXTMENTAL    RXSPONSX 

This  subsection  lengthens  the  present  30 
day  public  comment  period  to  60  days.  It 
also  provides  that  the  sixty  day  period  may 
be  shortened  by  order  of  court  but  only 
upon  a  showing  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stances require  It  and  that  such  a  shortened 
time  period  would  not  be  adverse  to  tbe 
public  Interest. 

An  additional  requirement  contained  in 
this  subsection  Is  a  filing  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  a  formal  response  to  comments 
submitted  to  It  pursuant  to  thla  provlalon. 
This  requirement  has  two  purposes:  flnt,  to 
give  some  assurance  that  public  comments 
will  In  fact  be  considered  by  the  Department 
when  received;  and  second,  to  provide  addi- 
tional data  to  the  district  court  In  making  Its 
decision  whether  to  enter  tbe  dooree. 


ANTmHJST    PROCEDUaES    AND    PENALTIK*    ACT — 

Section-bt-Sectiqn  Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Short  TlUe 

The  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Antitrust 
Procedures  and  Penal tlee  Act." 
Sec.  2.  Consent  Decree  Procedures 


StTBSBCTION   ( O ) ENTBT  OF  THK  DKCBXI 

This  subsection  establlabea  tbe  general 
criteria  by  which  tbe  court  should  determine 
whether  to  enter  a  particular  decree. 

The  mandate  Is  phrased  first  In  gener«l 
terms:  Before  entering  any  consent  Judg- 
ment, the  court  shall  determine  that  entry 
of  that  Judgment  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

In  addition,  however,  and  as  an  aid  to 
the  court  in  making  Its  independent  Judg- 
ment, the  bill  provides  a  number  of  more 
detailed  criteria  for  determination  of  tbe 
public's  interest.  Those  criteria  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  the  public  impact  of  the  Judgment, 
including  termination  of  alleged  violation, 
provisions  for  enforcement  and  modification, 
duration  of  relief  sought,  anticipated  effects 
of  alternative  remedies,  and  any  other  con- 
siderations bearing  upon  the  adequacy  of  the 
Judgment;  and 

(2)  the  public  Impact  of  entry  of  the 
Judgment  upon  the  public  generally  and  per- 
sons alleging  specific  injury  from  the  viola- 
tions set  forth  m  the  complaint;  Including 
consideration   of    the    public    benefit    to    be 


derived  from  a  determination  of  tbe  lasuei 

at  trial. 

BCreSBCTXON    (E) PaOCEDtraES  available  TO  THE 

coumi 

Thla  subsection  adds  a  series  of  dlecre- 
tlonary  procedtiral  devices  to  assist  the  court 
In  mftfc'wg  tlkS  detennlnatlon  of  pQbllo  In- 
terest required  by  the  Act.  Those  procedures 
arc  aafoUowa: 

(1)  take  testimony  of  Oovemment  offi- 
cials or  experts  or  suob  other  expert  wit- 
nesses, upon  motion  of  any  party  or  pex- 
tlclpant  or  upon  Its  ovn  motion,  as  the  court 
may  deem  approprtate; 

(3)  appoint  a  special  master,  punuant  to 
RtUe  69  of  tbe  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 
cedure, and  such  outside  consultants  or  ex- 
pert witnesses  as  the  court  may  deem  ap- 
propriate; and  request  and  obtain  the  views, 
evaluations,  or  advice  of  any  individual, 
group  or  agency  of  goverrmient  with  respect 
to  any  aspect  of  tbe  proposed  Judgment  or 
the  effect  thereof  In  such  manner  as  the 
court  deems  appropriate; 

(3)  authorize  full  or  limited  participation 
in  proceedings  before  the  court  by  interested 
persons  or  agencies;  including  appearance 
amicus  curiae,  intervention  as  a  party  pursu- 
ant to  Rule  24  of  tbe  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
FYocedure.  examination  of  witnesses  or  docu- 
mentary materials,  or  participation  in  any 
other  manner  and  extent  which  serves  tbe 
public  Interest  as  tbe  court  may  deem  ap- 
proprtate; 

(4)  review  any  comments  or  objections 
concerning  the  proposed  decree  filed  with 
the  United  Stetes  under  subsection  (c)  and 
the  response  of  the  United  States  to  such 
comments  or  objections; 

(6)  take  such  other  action  In  the  public 
interest  as  the  court  may  deem  appropriate 

SUBSECTION      I F I RECORD     OF     LOBBTINC 

ACTIVITULS 

This  subsection  provides  that  not  later 
than  10  days  following  the  filing  of  any  pro- 
posed consent  Judgment  as  required  by  the 
bill  each  defendant  must  file  with  tbe  dis- 
trict court  a  description  of  any  aiMl  all  •writ- 
ten or  oral  communications  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant  with  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  concerning  or  relevant 
to  the  consent  Judgment  or  tbe  subject  mat- 
ter thereof.  Included  under  thla  provlalon 
are  contacts  on  behalf  of  a  defendant  by  any 
of  Its  officers.  directo«.  employees  or  agents, 
or  any  other  pterson  acting  on  behalf  of  tbe 
defendant,  with  any  federal  official  or  em- 
ployee. Thus,  for  example,  tbe  provlalon 
would  Include  contacts  with  Members  of 
Congress  or  staff,  Cabmet  officials,  staff 
members  of  executive  departments  and  White 
House  staff. 

The  only  exception  Is  a  limited  exception 
for  attorneys  representing  the  defendant  who 
are  of  record  In  tbe  Judicial  proceeding. 
The  exception  Is  designed  so  as  to  avoid  in- 
terference with  legitimate  settlement  ne- 
gotiations between  attorneys  representing  a 
defendant  and  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys handling  tbe  litigation.  However,  the 
provlalon  is  not  Intended  as  a  loophole  for 
extensive  lobbying  activities  by  a  horde  of 
"counsel  of  record." 

In  addition,  the  subsection  requires  that 
prior  to  entry  of  the  consent  Judgment  by 
the  cotirt,  each  defendant  must  certify  to 
the  court  that  the  requirements  of  the  sec- 
tion have  been  complied  with  and  that  the 
filing  Is  a  true  and  complete  description  of 
all  such   contacts  or  communications. 

SUBSECTION    (O) — PBIMA  FACIX  ETTBCT 

A  final  provision  In  the  consent  decree 
procedures  retains  the  provision  presently 
contataed  in  Section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act 
which  prevents  use  of  a  consent  decree  in 
any  way  in  subsequent  litigation  as  prima 
facte  evidence  of  violation.  A  new  subsection 
(g)  would  be  added  which  provides  that 
proceedings  before  the  district  court  in  con- 


nection with  the  decree  pursuant  to  thla 
Act  and  public  impact  statements  filed  pur- 
suant to  the  act  are  not  admissible  against 
any  defendant  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
brought  by  any  other  party  against  that  de- 
fendant xmder  the  antitrust  laws  or  by  tbe 
United  State*  under  Section  4A  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  nor  constitute  a  basis  for  Introduc- 
tion of  the  decree  as  prima  facie  evidence 
against  such  defendant  in  any  such  action 
or  proceeding. 

The  basic  reason  for  mcludlng  thla  pro- 
\'lslon  is  to  preserve  the  consent  decree  as 
a  substantial  enforcement  tool  by  declining 
to  give  it  prima  facie  effect  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

SECTION   3.   caiMINAL   PXNALTIBI 

This  section  increases  the  penalties  for 
criminal  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000  for  mdlviduals  and 
$500,000  for  corporations. 

SECTION  « 7    EXPEDITINO  ACT  SXVISIONB 

These  sections  mcorporate  revisions  of  tbe 
Expediting  Act  which  previously  passed  both 
House  and  Senate  in  tbe  9l8t  Congress.  Tbsy 
provide  for  intermediate  appellate  review 
of  antitrust  cases,  with  direct  appeal  to  tbe 
Supreme  Court  retained  for  casss  of  gen- 
eral public  Importance.  In  addition,  the 
present  uncertamty  regarding  the  opportu- 
nity for  appeal  by  the  Oovernment  from  a 
denial  of  a  preliminary  injunction  by  a  dis- 
trict court  is  resolved  by  allowing  such 
appeals. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  4017.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Regional 
Railroad  Rights  of  Way  Authority.  Re- 
ferred to  the  CcMnmittee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  pyrr.T.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  for  reference  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  a  bill  to  allow  the 
establishment  of  regional  rail  roadbed 
authorities  to  take  ownership  of  the 
roadbed  of  bankrupt  railroads  and  to 
issue  revenue  b<Mids  to  aid  in  the  recapi- 
talization of  bankrupt  railroads.  I  also 
ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  foUow- 
lng these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think  there 
would  be  few  people  who  would  disagree 
with  the  statement  that  we  must  pre- 
serve our  Nation's  freight  and  passenger 
rail  service  capacity.  The  eccmomic  and 
environmental  justillcatlaDs  for  that 
proposition  has  been  well  debated  on  this 
Hoor  for  many  years. 

The  disagreement   remains   with   the 
means  the  Congress  sliould  use  to  main- 
tain the  viability  of  our  railroad  services. 
Very  few  persons  want  to  nationaliae 
the  railroads. 

Very  few  persons  want  to  subsidize  the 
railroads. 

The  question  then  remains  as  to  what 
other  meajis  exist  for  saving  oa^  railroad 
system,  especially  our  railroad  system  in 
the  Northeast  Corridor. 

I  believe  there  is  a  third  alternative 
which  is  actually  a  very  simple  alterna- 
tive. 

I  would  propose  that  railroads  be 
treated  by  Government  policy  in  the 
same  manner  as  airlines  and  truck  com- 
panies are  treated. 

Airlines  are  provided  runways  and  air- 
lanes  and  truck  companies  are  provided 
highways  through  the  implementation 
of  governmental  policies.  Yet  railroads 
are  left  solely  responsible  for  providing 
their  own  rights-of-way. 
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-  I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  railroads  will  remain  comiietltive 
with  other  modes  of  transportation  if 
railroads  are  to  be  the  only  mode  of 
transportation  which  are  to  be  left  to 
finance  completely  their  own  rlghta-ol- 

way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  way 
through  our  constitutional  authority  for 
maintaining  interstate  commerce  for 
Congress  to  maintain  the  vitaUty  of  the 
railroad  industry  without  nationalizing 
the  railroad  or  without  subsidizing  the 

railroad. 

I  believe  we  can  accomplish  this  end 
by  treating  raUroad  beds  like  highway 

Ujil  roads. 

I  am  offering  today  a  bill  which  would 
establish  Independent  regional  Federal 
authorities  to  take  ownership  of  the 
roadbeds  of  a  bankrupt  railroad's  road- 
bed through  the  issuance  of  tax-ex- 
empted revenue  bonds  which  the  bank- 
rupt railroad  could  then  use  In  tax-free 
transaction  to  exchange  for  their  exist- 
ing long-term  debt. 

The  regional  railroad  rights-of-way 
authority  would  lease  back  to  the  bank- 
rupt railroad  the  continued  use  of  the 
railroad  bed  through  an  arrangement 
where  the  railroad  pays  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  roadbed;  that  is.  through  a 
net-net  lease. 

The  lease  would  be  given  aa  the  basis 
of  a  minimum  payment  together  with  a 
predetermined  car  toU  similar  to  the 
procedure  used  on  toll  roads.  Electronic 
devices  are  available  which  could  be 
placed  along  the  roadbed  at  various 
Ijoints  to  audit  the  use  of  the  roadbed. 
The  bonds  that  would  be  Issued  by  the 
regional  authorita^  would  pay  a  5  percent 
tax  exempted  dividend  and  be  completely 
negotiable  in  tax-free  exchanges. 

If  a  regional  authority  determined  that 
a  particular  railroad  was  not  providing 
adequate  freight  service  to  a  region,  or 
In  certain  cases,  inadequate  passenger 
service,  the  regional  authority  would  give 
a  lease  to  another  competing  railroad 
in  conjunction  with  the  lease  to  the 
^P^Hn.l  rsLllroad  or  In  replacement  of  the 
lease  to  the  first  railroad. 

If,  by  some  unlikely  circumstance,  the 
roadbeds  acquired  by  the  authority  were 
not  able  to  be  leased  to  a  railroad  or  able 
to  generate  enough  income  to  pay  off  the 
bonds,  the  authority  could  sell  the  road- 
beds to  commercial  developers.  Since  real 
estate  Is  as  constantly  appreciating  in- 
vestment and  since  most  railroad  beds 
likely  to  be  purchased  by  an  authority 
as  needed  for  services  will  He  in  densely 
populated  areas,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  sale  of  the  nonusable  roadbeds 
to  commercial  developers  would  not  pro- 
duce more  than  enough  Income  to  repay 
the  defaulted  revenue  bonds. 

This  proposed  regional  rail  rights-of- 
way  authority  would  provide  a  number 
of  benefits. 

First,  it  would  provide  a  means  for 
keeping  needed  rail  service  of  bankrupt 
railroads  In  effect  without  any  direct 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
railroad  roadbeds  obviously  would  no 
longer  be  a  source  of  tax  revenue  under 
this  proposal;  but  this  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  the  authority  since  a  rail- 


road that  is  bankrupt  is  also  not  a  source 
of  tax  revenue. 

Second,  the  revenue  bands  of  the  au- 
thority would  serve  to  make  the  rail- 
road's roadbeds  a  liquid  asset  thus  en- 
abling the  bankrupt  railroad  to  reduce 
its  liablUtlee,  to  save  on  the  amortization 
costs  attached  to  its  roadbed,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  new  capital 
needed  by  railroads  to  modernise  their 
equipment  and  to  Improre  their  service. 
•Riird,  since  the  railroad  rights-of-way 
authority  coiild  lease  the  use  of  Its  road- 
bed to  more  than  one  railroad,  it  could 
provide  for  competitive  service  to  com- 
munities being  served  by  an  inefficient 
railroad. 

Foiuth,  no  new  bureaucracy  would  be 
created,  and  the  operation  of  the  newly 
created  National  Rail  Passenger  Corp. — 
Amtrak — ^would  be  simplified.  Since 
the  railroad  rights-of-way  authority 
would  have  ixo  operational  authority, 
only  auUiorlty  to  appraise,  condemn,  and 
issue  bonds  for  rail  rights-of-way,  there 
would  onlv  be  the  need  for  a  very  small 
niunber  of  personnel  to  operate  the  au- 
thority. Since  Amtrak  could  contract  di- 
rectly for  the  costs  of  the  roadbeds  it 
would  use  with  the  railroad  rights-of- 
w»y  authority  instead  of  contracting 
through  existing  railroads  which  are 
only  concerned  with  freight  service,  Am- 
trak would  be  better  able  to  ascertain  the 
true  costs  of  Its  roadbed  usage  and  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  contract  for  a 
better  treatment  of  its  passenger  trains 
vls-a-vls  freight  trains. 

I  believe  if  this  proposal  was  enacted 
It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  North- 
east. It  could  mean  the  end  to  Penn 
Central's  bankruptcy,  a  modernization 
ftnrt  improvement  of  Penn  Central's 
freight  service,  and  a  return  to  soimd 
flrtanHiti  footing  for  all  the  railroads 
aervtnjt  the  Northeast. 

My  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  Penn  Cen- 
tral's bankruptcy  In  terms  of  direct  job 
leas  from  Penn  Central  and  in  terms  of 
damage  done  to  my  State's  industry  due 
to  the  lack  of  reliable  and  low-cost 
freight  service. 

This  xMToposal  I  sun  offering  today 
would  reverse.  I  would  hope,  that  situa- 
tion. 

I  know  that  one  nationally  known 
buBineBsman  In  my  own  State,  Mr.  Royal 
Little,  believes  this  proposal  can  m£ike 
thmt  difference. 

His  Imaginative  thinking  has  provided 
the  Inspiration  for  this  proposal;  and  I 
believe  that  his  well-known  financial 
sagacity  should  provide  confidence  in  us. 
Ibis  proix>sal  is  one  of  substance  and  oae 
that  is  economically  viable.  I  realize  its 
chances  of  passage  in  this  Congress  are 
limited.  But  this  Is  an  approach  and  an 
Idea  that  I  beUeve  not  only  has  merit, 
but  will  come  to  be,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  I  know  I  will  fight  for  it  as  hard 
as  I  can. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  4017 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  asserHbled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Reglajial  Railroad  RlghU 
of  Way  Authority  Act". 


DSTTNITIONS 

Sxc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  tfaa 
term — 

{X)  "Authority"  means  th«  Regional  Ball, 
road  RlghU  of  Way  Authority  estabUahM 
pursuant  to  section  3  ot  this  Act; 

(2)  "railroad"  meanjs  a  cointnon  carrier  by 
raUroad,  as  defined  In  section  1(3)  of  ths 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  tI.S.C.  1  (3) ) ; 

(3)  "raUroad  right  of  way"  means  reil 
property  which  Is  owned  by  a  raUroad  and  U 
within  300  feet  on  either  side  of  a  track,  tha 
roadbed  for  such  track,  and  such  structww 
and  devices  as  are  permanently  Installed  on 
such  real  property,  and  may  Include  such 
additional  realty  adjoining  such  real  prop- 
erty  as  the  Authority  deems  necessary  for 
the  purjjoees  of  this  Act. 

STATEMINT    OF    PUmPOSE 

Sxc.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  assist 
railroads,  which  because  of  flnanclal  prob- 
lems are  having  difficulty  providing  adequat4 
transjKirtation  services,  by  purchasing  from 
such  railroads  their  rights  of  way  and  provid- 
ing for  the  continued  use  oif  such  rights  oC 
way  by  lease. 

REGION AL   RAUJIOAO  RIGHTS  OF   WAY   AtTTHOtrrT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Oovernment  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Re- 
gional Railroad  Rights  of  Way  Authority. 
The  Authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  a  Board  of  Tnistees 
which  shall  consist  of  five  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms 
of  five  yesu-s,  except  that  the  terms  of  four 
of  the  trustees  first  taking  office  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  one 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  foiir  yean. 
A  vacancy  shall  be  filled  only  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  any  term  and  trustees  shall 
hold  offlc*  untU  their  successors  are  appoint- 
ed. Trustees  shall  serve  on  a  fuU-ttme  basis 
p.nri  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  III  of  the  Federal  Executive 
salary  schedule. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
trustee  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  as  Vice 
Chairman.  Three  trustees  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

JTTNCnONS    or    THE    AtTTHORITT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Authority — 

(1)  shail.  after  obtaining  two  independent 
appraisals  of  value,  acquire  by  purchase  or 
condemnation  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
to  the  rights  of  way  of  any  railroad  in  the 
United  States  which  la  undergoing  reorga- 
nization under  section  77  of  the  BaniuTiptcy 
Act,  and  provide  compensation  therefor  with 
obligations  issued  pursuant  to  clause  (2); 

(2)  shaU  Issiie,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  have  out- 
standing in  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  its  functions 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  and  for  redeeming 
obligations  Issued  pursxiant  to  this  clause, 
negotiable  obligations  which  (A)  are  not 
obUgations  of  the  United  States  but  are  se- 
cured by  the  assets  of  the  Authority,  (B)  are 
In  denominations  of  »200,000  each,  (C)  "oear 
Interest,  which  shall  be  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  locad  income  taxes,  at  a  rate 
of  at  least  5  per  centum,  determined  by  the 
Authority,  (B)  have  maturities  of  at  least  30 
years  but  not  to  exceed  50  years,  determined 
by  the  Authority  and  are  not  redeemable  be- 
fore maturity,  and  (E)  shall  be  redeemed  at 
maturity  by  the  Authority; 

(3)  shall  enter  into  a  lease  or  leases  with 
each  reilroad  from  which  right  of  way  Is  so 
acquired  providing  (A)  for  the  vise  of  all  or 
part  thereof  by  such  railroad  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Authority  on  a  per  car  or 
other  equitable  basis  but  amounting  on  a 
per  annum  basis  to  not  leas  than  5  per  cen- 
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turn  of  the  amount  paid  for  such  right  of 
way,  and  (B)  for  maintenance  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Authority 
to  be  carried  out  by  such  railroad,  except 
tnat  in  any  case  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  the  Authority  may  lease 
tiie  use  of  such  right  of  way  to  one  or  more 
uddltional  railroads  at  such  rate  and  in  such 
event  the  minimum  provided  In  this  clause 
shall  apply  to  the  total  received  from  all  such 
railroads;  and 

(4)  may  enter  Into  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  xise  or  disposition 
of  property  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act 
which  Is  not  thereafter  leased  to  a  railroad 
or  otherwise  necessary  for  raU  transp<wtation 
purposes. 

(b)  Amounts  received  by  the  Authority 
In  carrying  out  its  functions  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  deposited  in  a  special 
fund  In  the  Treasury  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Authority,  without  expropriation,  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  may 
be  used  to  purchase  Interest  bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Property  owned  by  the  Authority  shall 
not  be  subject  to  State  or  local  taxes. 

TAX  FREE  EXCHANGES 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  the  receipt  by  a  rail- 
road of  bonds  pvirsuant  to  section  4(1)  of 
this  Act  and  the  receipt  of  any  such  bonds 
from  a  railroad  in  payment  of  any  part  of  its 
capital  Indebtedness  shaU  be  treated  as  an 
exchange  to  which  section  1031  (relating  to 
tax  free  exchanges)  applies. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  in  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Authority,  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 
Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regrulatlons  as  It  deetns 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which  its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  appoint  employees,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  as  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions,  define  their  duties,  and  supervise 
and  direct  their  activities; 

(3)  utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  appro- 
priate, experts  and  consultants,  Including 
panels  of  experts,  who  may  be  employed  as 
authorized  in  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code; 

(4)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  in  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  without  compen- 
sation; 

(5)  rent  ofBce  space  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  outside  thereof;  and 

(6)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 
(b)  The  Authority  shall  submit  an  annual 

report  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, of  each  year.  Such  report  shall  summarize 
the  activities  of  the  Authority  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  may  Include  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Authority  deems  appro- 
priate. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AtriHORIZED 

Sxc.  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $ to  the  Authority 

for  administrative  expenses  only  during  the 
initial  two  years  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  4020.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  support 
the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion,  scien- 
tific, cultural,  and  educational  matter 
through  the  malls.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

PROTECTION  OF  MAGAZINES  FROM  RISING  SECOND 
CLASS     POSTAL     RATES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 


biU  to  alleviate  the  impact  of  the  Postal 
Service's  new  .second-class  mailing  rates 
on  the  Nation's  magazines  and  other 
pubUcatlons,  and  I  ask  that  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

I  do  not  introduce  this  legislation  light- 
ly, the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
established  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  a 
quasi-governmental,  self-governing  en- 
tity, to  replace  the  traditional  Post  Office 
Department.  Many  hours  of  thought  and 
expertise  were  spent  in  deciding  the  ap- 
propriate administrative  procedures  that 
would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  new 
Postal  Service  to  function  effectively.  An 
important  result  of  this  legislation  has 
been  the  general  "hands-ofl  policy"  ap- 
plied by  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate — ^that  is,  a  strong  reluctance 
by  Congress  to  interfere  In  the  ongoing 
decision  of  the  new  agency. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  beUeve 
that  in  cases  such  as  the  present,  in- 
volving an  across-the-board  Increase  of 
127  percent  in  the  postal  rates  charged 
magazines  tmd  other  periodicals,  there 
are  overriding  considerations  of  public 
policy  that  require  Members  of  Congress 
to  speak  out. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  joined  with  Senator 
Gayloro  Nxlson,  of  Wisconsin,  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  in  supporting 
legislation  (8.  3758)  in  the  Senate  to  help 
mitigate  the  unfair  impact  of  these  new 
rates.  Now.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
Congressman  Morris  Udall.  of  Arizona, 
in  introducing  new  legislation  in  the  Ben- 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
alleviate  the  crisis. 

The  death  of  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
popular  magazines  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  financial  hardship  attests  to  the 
very  real  danger  posed  to  all  publications 
by  the  new  rate  increases.  TTie  bEu:kbone 
of  our  free  society  is  the  robust  exchange 
of  Ideas.  That  is  why  I  believe  the  pres- 
ent situation  Is  one  In  which  the  sim- 
plistic economic  standard  apphed  by  the 
Postal  Service  in  determining  the  rate 
increases  must  yield  to  the  more  impor- 
tant standard  of  freedom  of  the  press  en- 
shrined in  the  first  amendment. 

The  bill  that  I  sun  joining  Congress- 
man Udall  in  introducing  contains  four 
principal  provisions : 

First,  it  establishes  a  10-year  period 
for  phasing  in  the  Increases  for  all  sec- 
ond-class publications,  rather  than  the 
current  5-year  program.  The  phasing 
in  win  take  place  in  2-yesLr  steps,  with 
the  next  adjustment  occurring  in  July  of 
1974. 

Second,  a  ceiling  of  66%  percent  of 
the  applicable  rates  is  established  for  the 
first  250,000  copies  of  any  publication.  In 
this  way,  impcMlant  new  protection  is 
provided  for  small  volume  magazines 
and  other  journals. 

Third,  all  future  rate  increases  for 
nonprofit  magazines  would  be  borne  one- 
half  by  the  publishers  and  one-half  by 
congressional  appropriations. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  for  automatic 
funding  to  pay  the  cost  of  these  Federal 
postal  subsidies.  In  this  way.  It  will  be 
possible  to  guarantee  that  adequate 
fimds  will  tdways  be  available  to  protect 
the  Nation's  magazines.  Instead  of  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  vagaries  of  the  an- 
nual appropriations  process. 


"n^ere  is  little  doubt  that  the  postal 
rate  increases  are  a  death  sentence  for 
many  of  the  Nation's  magazines.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  new  Congress  which 
coavenes  next  January  will  make  this  is- 
sue one  of  is  first  priorities. 

In  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
threat,  Congress  must  act  promptly  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  this  confiscatory 
rate  increase,  and  to  prevent  the  demise 
of  many  publications  that  serve  a  cher- 
ished historical  purpose  in  our  democ- 
racy. They  may  not  have  the  clout  to 
challenge  the  administration  and  the 
Postal  Service  on  their  own.  but  that  is 
wtiy  Congress  sits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro.  as 
follows: 

S.   4020 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

(a)  Section  3636  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  •fa)"  Immediately  before 
"If  the  rates  of  postage  for  any  class  of  maU 
or  kind  of  mailer"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "with  annual  Increases 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  so  that — "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "with  annual  in- 
creases as  nearly  equal  as  practicable  for  maU 
under  former  sections  4431,  4422,  4462,  and 
4464,  and  with  biennial  Increases  (after  1B72) 
as  nearly  equal  as  practicable  for  maU  under 
former  sections  4368   and   436B,  so   that — "; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(and  the  ninth  year  in 
the  case  of  mall  under  former  section  4856) " 
Immediately  after  tenth  year"  in  paragraph 
(1): 

(4)  by  deleting  "4369,"  in  paragraph   (2); 

(5)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( I ) ,  deleting  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
of  the  period  a  semicolon  and  the  woitl 
"and",  and  adding  immediately  below  para- 
graph (2)  the  f (blowing  new  paragraph  (3); 

"(3)  the  rates  for  maU  under  section  436B 
shall  be  equal,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  ninth  year  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  first  rate  decision  applicable  to  that 
class  or  kind,  to  the  rates  that  would  have 
been  In  effect  for  such  mail,  if  this  subsec- 
tion had  not  been  enacted."; 

(6)  by  adding  immediately  after  "ualeas 
he  files  annually  with  the  Poetal  Serrloe  a 
written  request  for  permission  to  maU  mat- 
ter at  such  rates."  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding  any  other  prorlslOQ 
of  this  section,  rates  eetabUahed  by  the  F>oet- 
al  Service  for  the  first  260.000  pieces  of  each 
issue  of  a  publication  of  a  class  or  kind  au- 
thorized to  be  mailed  under  former  sections 
4S58  and  43S9  of  this  title  shall  not  exceed 
66%  percent  of  the  otherwise  applicable  t«m- 
pormry  or  permanent  rate  then  In  effect."; 
and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  ot  such  section 
the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  revenues  received  from 
rates  for  maU  ux)d«r  former  section  4Sfl8 
ShaU  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  amount 
that  would  otherwise  be  received  from  any 
increase  In  rates  for  such  classes  required  by 
the  provisions  of  this  ch^ter  after  July  0, 
1973.  If  this  subaection  (b)  had  not  been 
enacted." 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsloa 
of  this  title,  the  revenues  reoetved  from 
rates  tcx  mall  under  former  seotloa  4SM  eball 
not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  amount  that 
wotUd  otherwise  be  received  from  any  in- 
crease in  rates  for  such  classes  established 
In  any  proceeding  under  the  provisions  of 
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thU  ChMptn  uutltutod  after  July  6,  1973, 
If    this    ■ubpusuapb    (c)    bMl    not    be«n 

enacted."  _,    . 

(b)  The  obangea  In  exlrtlng  law  made  by 
tbla  lactlon  iball  beoom*  effective  on  suob 
date  (not  later  tban  the  nlnetlatb  day  aTtar 
the  date  ot  enaotmant  of  thla  Act),  pub- 
lUtMd  m  the  Federal  Ragtrtar  by  the  United 
Statea  Poatal  Servloe,  aa  the  Poatel  Oetvloe 
■ball  determine. 

8ac.  3.  Section  3401  ol  title  3B.  TJiUted 
Stetea  Code,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  in  eubeectlon  (b)(1) 
"thare  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Poatal  Servloe  the  foUowlng  amounts:" 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  at  the  beginning  of  e«oh 
flecal  year,  shall  credit  to  the  Poatal  Sarrloe 
Fund,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treaaury 
not  otherwise  approprtated,  the  following 
amounte:"; 

(3)  by  deleting  In  aubaactlon  (b)(1)(A) 
•1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1974"; 
and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(o)  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Sacretary  of  the  Treaaury  shall  credit 
to  the  Poatal  Service  Fund,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treaaury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Poatal  Service  annually  to  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  revenuea  the 
Poatal  Service  would  have  received  If  sec- 
tions 3317.  3403 — 3405,  and  3638  o<  thU  title 
and  the  Federal  Voting  Aaalatenoe  Act  of 
196S  had  not  been  enacted  and  the  eatl- 
mated  revenuea  to  be  received  on  mail  car- 
ried under  such  sections  and  Act.  Deter- 
minations by  the  Poatal  Servloe  under  thla 
subsection  (o)  shall  be  subject  to  verifica- 
tion by  the  Comptroller  General  ot  the 
United  Stetes.". 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R  OP  A  BILL 

S.    558 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kbnnkdy,  the 
Senator  from  nilnols  (Mr.  Pbrcy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  555,  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  an  older 
worker  community  service  program. 


aURPACE      TRANSPORTATION      AS- 
SISTANCE ACT— AMENDMENTS 

A1CXNDKKI4T8    NO*.    16S»    AND    1860 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.)  . 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2362)  to  restore  and  main- 
tain a  healthy  transportation  system,  to 
provide  financial  assistance,  to  encour- 
age Investment,  to  improve  competitive 
equity  among  surface  transportation 
modes,  to  Improve  the  process  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXInlME^^T8    NOS.    1881    THaOtrOH    1866 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.)  ^  ^  „ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Macntjson  and  myself  I  offer  six 
amendments  to  S.  3970,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to 
establish  an  Independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  amendments 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Eimend- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1661 
On  page  23,  line  8.  after  the  word  "pro- 
ceeding":  "against  the  person  to  whom  the 
Interogatory  Is  addressed." 


REGULATION  OP  SURFACE  MINIUa 
OPERATIONS— AMENDMENT 


oa 


AMCKDMXNT  NO.   16ST 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COOPER  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
BAKER)  submitted  an  amendment  1&. 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bffl 
<S.  630)  to  provide  for  the  future  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SKNATE    RaaOLTTnON    364 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevensow,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crak- 
sTtm),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Rttohes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuMPHRET),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (BCr.  Pastors),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  RiaicorF), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
ToifWKY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  364,  calling  for  sus- 
pension of  assistance  to  the  regime  of 
General  Amln.  of  Uganda. 


Amendment  No.  1562 

On  page  21.  line  20,  after  the  word  "re- 
quired" delete  all  through  the  word  "Code" 
on  line  22  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "to  protect  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers and.  subject  to  section  3602.  Title  44, 
United  States  Code  where  applicable," 

On  page  22.  beginning  on  line  22  delete  aU 
through  the  word  "fraud"  on  line  23  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers." 


AMENDMENT   MO.    1663 

On  page  33,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Opera- 
tions" delete  the  words  ",  and  to  such  other 
committees  as  the  Senate  may  deem  appro- 
priate" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce". 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT— 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNDKXlfT  MO.    1SS8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  Cook)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  3994)  to  as- 
sure that  the  public  is  provided  with  an 
adequate  quantity  of  safe  drinking 
water,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  NO.    1564 

On  page  26,  line  19.  alter  the  word  "not" 
delete  the  words  "in  any  manner"  and  after 
the  word  "Indicate"  insert  the  word  "ex- 
pressly"- 

Amendment  No.  1566 
On  page  17.  line  23,  after  the  word  "and" 
Insert  the  word  "may";  on  line  24  delete  the 
word  "to";  on  page  18  line  1  after  the  word 
■•wherever"  insert  the  words  "he  determines 
that";  on  line  4  after  the  word  "arose"  Insert 
a  semicolon  and  delete  the  comma  after  the 
word  "or". 


Amendment  No.  1666 
On  page  24.  line  19,  after  the  word  "sub- 
ject" Insert  the  word  "only". 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

MULTISERVICE     TRANSPORTATION 
OPENS  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  KAN. 

SAS  CITIZENS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  Kansas 
City  recently  completed  a  demonstration 
project  designed  to  identify  and  meet  the 
special  transportation  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged inner -city  residents. 

Through  its  multiservice  transporta- 
tion— MUST — program.  Kansas  City 
helped  open  employment  opportunities 
and  improved  access  to  community  serv- 
ices and  activities  for  residents  of  the 
city's  consolidated  employment  program 
project  area. 

The  final  report  on  MUST,  which  has 
been  sent  to  our  office,  indicates  that  the 
two  phases  of  activity  under  the  program 
were  successful  in  providing  the  im- 
proved transportation  services  needed 
to  open  opportunities  for  the  particularly 
disadvantaged  residents  of  the  inner  city. 
Under  phase  I  of  MUST,  two  kinds  of 
special  bus  routes  were  established,  pro- 
viding service  at  low  cost  to  the  riders. 

The  first,  the  Inner-city  fixed  routes, 
improved  access  to  the  city's  services 
and  Eictlvitles  for  residents  of  the  proj- 
ect area,  particularly  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes, senior  citizens,  youth  and  low- 
Income  workers  with  pay  scales  gener- 
ally imder  $2  an  hour. 

Also  under  the  first  phase,  special  em- 
ployment routes  were  established  to  pro- 
vide project  area  residents  better  job 
opportunities  in  suburban  employment 
centers  which  generally  provide  higher 
pay  scales.  The  effort  was  made  to  bring 
bus  service  within  three  blocks  of  poten- 
tial riders.  In  instances  where  rldership 
was  particularly  scattered,  feeder  sys- 
tems and  some  door-to-door  services 
were  tested. 

Aside  from  transporting  over  292.000 
persons  at  a  relatively  low  cost,  the  great- 
est success  of  phase  I  is  that  most  of  the 
routes  are  still  operating.  Two  of  these, 
the  routes  to  Western  Electric  and  EWA, 
are  now  in  private  operation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ultimate  goal  of  their 
establishment. 

The  second  phase  of  MUST,  designed 
to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, provided  transportatlcm  on  a  flex- 
ible, nonscheduled  basis  by  responding 
to  cUents  needs  through  referral  calls. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Human  Re- 
sources Corporation,  the  concentrated 
employment  program,  and  other  groups, 
phase  n  offered  transportation  to  health, 
welfare,  and  educational  services. 

Under  phase  n,  MUST  officials  also 
cooperated  in  providing  transportation 


to  DftTticipanU  in  the  summer  youth  pro- 
g^  and  inner-city  youth  recreatioa 

nrograms. 

Approximatrty  360  senior  dtliau  ben- 
efited from  group  tours  of  public  parks, 
the  zoo,  the  art  gallery  and  museums  im- 
dtt  phase  n  of  MUST;  and  In  coopera- 
tioo  with  the  Regiooal  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council,  almost  400  children  were 
transported  to  schools  for  the  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped. 

All  six  goals  of  MUST  were  at  least 
parUally  achieved  during  the  2  years  of 
operation. 

Unfortunately,  the  provisions  of  pres- 
ent authorizations  for  such  experiments 
to  not  permit  Federal  assistance  for  the 
continued  operation  of  MUST,  and  many 
of  the  activities  had  to  be  terminated 
last  winter. 

We  of  Missouri,  nevertheless,  are 
proud  of  Kansas  City's  pioneering  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  transportation  of  the 
considerable  success  of  their  work. 

I  congratulate  the  MUST  program  di- 
rectiMr  and  the  other  responsible  o£Bcials 
for  their  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
to  carry  out  an  experiment  which  has  in- 
spired new  Initiatives  for  Improving  op- 
portunities for  disadvantaged  inner-city 
residents.      

•niE  158TH  ANNIVERSARYY  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
month,  158  years  ago,  the  courageous 
people  of  Baltimore  repelled  an  attack 
on  their  prized  city  by  an  invading 
British  Army.  In  1908,  to  commemorate 
this  heroic  feat,  the  State  legislature 
declared  September  12  a  fixed  legal  holi- 
day in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  history  of  the  battle  for  Baltimore 
is  replete  with  acts  of  courage  and  pa- 
triotism. The  people  of  Baltimore  have 
always  been  extremely  proud  of  their 
city,  and  in  1814  they  showed  a  magni- 
ficent ability  to  sustain  adverse  chrcum- 
stances,  never  abandoning  their  pride 
for  accommo^tion. 

On  September  12  of  this  year,  the 
Frederick  Post  published  an  excellent 
chronicle  of  Baltimore's  strussle  for  li- 
berty entitled  "Defenders'  Day — Mary- 
laad's  and  Baltimore's  Proudest  Hour." 
I  highly  recommend  this  story  to  the 
Sttiate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Prederlclc  (Md.)   Poet,  Sept.  12, 
1972] 

DlTENDBRS'  DAT MaBTLANP'B  AND 

Baltimobz's  PROTJOaST  HOUB 

(By  Judge  Edward  8.  Delaplalne) 
Today  Is  Defenders'  Day,  one  of  ten  fixed 
legal  holidays  In  the  Stete  of  Maryland. 

Defenders'  Day  was  made  a  legal  holiday 
by  an  act  of  the  Maryland  Leglslattire  ap- 
proved by  Ooyemor  Austin  L.  CrothMS  on 
April  1. 1906. 

The  holiday  had  Its  origin  in  the  heroic 
defense  of  Balthnore  against  the  British  In- 
vsders  on  September  12.  1814.  The  people  of 
Btltlmore  had  been  terrl&ed  by  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Washington  and  the  buralng 
of  the  tJnlted  Stetes  Capitol  and  the  Pieal- 
deat's  House.  It  was  feared  that  Baltimore 


would  ba  tha  next  city  to  be  atteckad.  Tha 
British  Jtkad  a  special  hatred  of  Baltlmoce — 
a  proaperous  cUy  with  about  4<,(X)0  inhabt- 
tanta-^oa  account  of  tha  fast  tbak  mora  than 
500  British  veaaala  had  been  aunk  or  captured 
by  prlvatears  from  Baltimore. 

Some  of  the  Baltlmnreana  thought  It 
would  be  advisable  to  pay  a  ransom,  aa  Alax- 
andrla  had  done;  but  on  tha  34th  of  Auguat, 
1814.  whan  the  Mayor  of  BaltUnore  Bdwd 
Johnson.  cUad  a  number  of  tba  laartlng  ottt- 
zens  to  the  Council  Chamber  for  a  hurried 
conference,  they  Immediately  determlnad  to 
resist. 

Oeneral  John  Eager  Howard,  a  former  Ooy- 
emor of  Maryland,  who  waa  one  of  tha 
heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  63  yean 
old,  declared  that  though  he  had  four  sons 
In  the  Maryland  Mllltla  and  owned  as  much 
prc^erty  aa  any  man  In  Baltimore,  yet  he 
woiild  rather  have  his  sona  killed  and  his 
property  destroyed  tban  surrender  and  dis- 
grace the  country. 

In  the  threatening  crisis  the  patriotic  citi- 
zens took  all  the  precautions  they  could  to 
defend  their  city.  The  group  In  the  Council 
Chamber  organized  a  Committee  ef  Vigilance 
and  Safety  with  Mayor  Johnson  as  chair- 
man. They  decided  to  ask  United  Stetes  Sen- 
ator Samuel  Smith  to  take  command  of  aU 
military  forces  that  might  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  city. 

Without  delay  a  delegation  called  on  Sen- 
ator Smith  and  urged  him  to  take  command. 
Like  John  Eager  Howard.  Samuel  Smith  was 
a  hero  of  the  Revolution.  Smith,  too,  waa  63 
years  old,  t>ut  he  was  as  tough  and  active  as 
ever.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to  take  com- 
mand. He  took  off  his  toga  and  put  on  his 
uniform. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  paaaad  In 
1793,  the  Maryland  MUltla  had  been  or- 
ganized Into  three  divisions,  each  commanded 
by  a  Major  Oeneral.  There  were  51  r^Hmenta 
In  the  State.  This  number  was  seemingly  suf- 
ficient for  adequate  military  protection;  but 
In  the  wild  excitement  stirred  by  the  threat 
of  dlaastei.  companies  of  volunteers  were 
speedily  recruited.  In  Frederick  Town,  for 
example,  on  the  2Btb  of  August,  when  news 
of  the  disaster  at  Bladensburg  was  received, 
there  was  no  trouble  In  recruiting  volunteers. 
The  whole  town  was  in  commotion.  The  Court 
House  yard  was  full  of  wagons  filled  with 
government  archives  sent  from  Washliagton, 
and  the  Central  Bank  was  stocked  with 
specie  sent  from  the  Baltimore  banks  for 
safe  keeping. 

The  man  who  called  for  recruits  was  Cap- 
tain John  Brengle,  43  years  old  whose  father, 
the  venerable  Lawrence  Brengle,  became  the 
first  Mayor  of  Frederick  three  yean  later. 
Captain  Brengle's  lleuten&nte  were  Matthias 
E.  BartglB  and  Wllll&m  Kolb. 

Captain  Brengle  rode  through  the  streets 
calling  for  volunteers.  He  had  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Bev.  David  Frederick 
Schaeffer,  the  enthusiastic  young  paator  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Paatoc  SobaaSer.  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
bad  taken  charge  of  the  Frederick  congrega- 
tion In  1808  when  he  waa  20  yaan  old;  he 
was  now  20,  a  tall,  sturdy  man  with  a  strong, 
clear  voice.  He  rode  In  the  procession  by  the 
side  of  Captain  Brengle  enootiraglng  the  men 
of  the  oommunlty  to  join  the  company.  With 
the  aid  of  Pastor  Schaaffar,  Captain  Brengle 
completely  recruited  his  company  within  less 
than  four  hours. 

In  Hagerstown  there  waa  a  slznllar  bunt 
of  patriotic  feeling.  The  lead  In  recrulttog  In 
Waahlngton  County  waa  taken  by  Oap^ain 
Thomas  QuantrU,  who  callad  his  company 
the  "Homespun  Volimteers." 

The  brunt  of  the  defense  fell,  of  edurae, 
upon  Baltimore.  During  the  final  days  of 
August  men  and  boys  had  pickaxes  and 
shovels    digging    fortlficatlona    around    the 
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aaatem  edge  o(  tha  city.  Xha  Baltlmoca  baoka 
adtaacad  xaom  than  »eoo,000  to  pay  tha  es- 
peniiM  of  -Itfturf  Many  prlvau  ctUaana  vol- 
uutaered  to  donate  to  tha  fund.  ^ 

It  waa  tha  11th  of  Baptember  whan  ttae. 
na«a  cama.to  a^ltlmora  that  tba  BrttUh  ilaafc, 
which  had  upwaads  of  60  veaaala,  had  anlTad 
off  North  Polni.  Tha  tarrlfytng  nawa  waa 
announced  to  the  people  by  the  flrlnt  ot 
three  alana  gunafrom  the  Court  Houaa  gtaaa. 
It  wBs  Sunday  noon.  The  church  balla  ware 
rung  to  '•^^  the  militiamen  to  arms.  ^ 

Through  the  streett  of  Baltimore  tha  cqF- 
rang  out :  "The  British  are  coming  I  To  arma^^ 
Toarmal"  •• 

In  ona  of  the  churches  tha  paator  In  dis- 
rr|>«^iT«g  {jis  coDgiagailon  said:  "My  bretbnii, 
the  alarm  guna  have  flrad.  Tba  Britlah  ata 
approaeblBg.  I  command  you  to  Ood  and 
word  <^  His  Ora<}*  I  pronounce  tba  fawaadlc- 
tlon,  and  may  tha  Ood  of  Battles  acoompany 
you." 

In  i^pr>t.><«ir  church  the  pastor  said:  "May 
tba  Lord  blaas  King  George,  convert  him.  and 
take  him  to  Heaven  as  we  waot  no  more  of 
him." 

Oeneral  SmMh  hoped  to  aaaambla  10,000 
miUtlamen  to  detend  the  city.  But  many  ol 
them  had  been  scattered  and  demoralized  by 
tha  dlaaater  at  Bladensburg.  How  could  tba 
volunteen  withstand  the  British  veterana 
who  had  captured  and  burned  tba  Nation's 
Capital?  (T 

Geoaral  Smith,  placing  10.000  men  at  tbe> 
fortUlcatlooa  on  Hampstead  HIU.  ordered  ooe 
brigade,  Including  more  than  3.000  meD. 
commanded  by  General  John  Strlckar,  to  ad»- 
vance  toward  North  Point.  Most  of  the  man 
in  this  advance  brigade  were  Baltlmoreana,, . 
but  with  tbam.  were  three  companies  of  vol- 
unteers from  l^nnaylvanla  and  the  oorapany 
of  "Homaopun  Volunteen"  conunandad  by 
Captain  QuantrU  from  Hagcratown. 

Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  Strlcker'a 
brlgade^-moat  of  the  men  In  luilforma.  but 
some  wearing  homespun  clothea— aaUvaoad 
by  fife  and  dnun  corps  marched  down  Baltl' 
mc»«  Street  to  the  Phll&dalpbla  Bead.  Iliay 
marched  by  the  earthworks  at'  Hampataad 
Hin  and  down  the  North  Point  peninsula  and 
finally  Sunday  night  at  8  o'clock,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Matbodlat  meeting  houae  near 
Bear  Creek.  They  were  hungry  and  tired. 
Fortunately  Oeneral  Smith  had  stocked  the 
area  around  the  meeting  house  with  rations 
for  3.000  men  and  hay  for  200  horses.  Haze 
the  marchers  were  ready  to  lie  down  for  a 
restless  night's  sleep. 

At  3  o'clock  Monday  morning  the  British 
fieet  began  moving  toward  the  shore.  By 
4  o'clock  a  thouaand  men  had  dlsembarkad. 
By  6:30  appoximatety  4,700  had  landed.  At 
7  o'clock  the  bugles  sounded,  the  colomna 
fcxrmed.  and  the  veterans  were  on  tbeir  way 
toward  BaltlmcM^. 

RMlng  on  bis  black  horse  was  tba  com- 
mander of  the  invading  army.  Oeneral  Robert 
Roes,  who  had  won  distinction  In  France, 
Italy.  Portugal,  and  Egypt.  Riding  along  wlfb 
him  waa  Admiral  Oeorge  Gockbum.  tba  ofBoer 
who  had  ridden  with  Ross  Into  the  City  of 
Washington  and  who  had  aaoendad  the  ros- 
trum in  the  Houae  of  Representetives  and. 
calling  the  mob  together,  put  the  motion: 
"All  in  favor  of  setting  fire  to  tbla  harbor  of 
Yankee  democracy,  aay  Aye!" 

Early  In  the  morning  Oeneral  Roea  and  Ad- 
miral Cockbum  stopped  at  tha  farm  houae  of 
Robert  Oonuch  and  there  were  given  a  sub- 
stantial breakXaat.  Wbaa  the  oOoera  waea 
about  to  laave.  Mr.  Oonuch  aakad  tbam 
whether  they  Intended  to  coma  back  In  tune 
for  supper. 

"Nol"  Oeneral  Boss  growled.  "Ill  eat  sup- 
per La  Baltimore — oc  In  Hell!" 

Sbmrtly  afterwards,  when  Boaa  waa  riding 
alone,  a  bullet  pierced  his  right  ann  and 
entered  his  chest.  Staggered  by  tha  blow,  ha 
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fell  off  bU  hon».  He  wm  tauna  lying  in  the 
dvnt.  An  officer  galloped  »w»y  madly  calling 
for  a  doctor.  A  docto*  oaxoB  and  b«gan  blnd- 
ln«  the  wounda  but  the  Oeneaml  knew  It  waa 
iiMleaa.  He  was  put  on  a  farm  cart  and 
lolted  along  tbe  road  toward  ttie  beach.  For 
a  short  while  they  rtrted  under  a  tree.  When 
they   reached   the   beach   the   Oeneral   waa 
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The  battle  that  Monday  aftwmoon  waa  a 
terrible  ortleal  for  the  c1tla«i  eoldlera  who 
(aoed  the  veteran*  of  King  Qeo«ge  m — 
•-WeUlngtoo*!  Invlnclblee"  and  aeamen  who 
bad  aerved  under  Nelaon,  the  daring  fighter 
who  had  fought  the  combined  French  and 
apanlAi  flaeta  off  Cape  Trafalgar  when  he 
had  eent  hla  famous  signal:  "Bngland  eacpecta 
that  ewry  man  will  do  hU  duty." 

About  4,000  BrttUh  tzoopa  were  ordered  to 
advance.  John  Btrlclter^  brigade  wae  sup- 
poaad  to  have  numbered  over  3.000;  but  one 
of  hla  reglmenta  waa  held  In  reeerve,  and 
quite  a  few  of  the  defenders  dlaappeawd, 
so  that  the  actual  fighting  force  waa  reduced 
to  leea  than  2,000.  Some  of  them  had  "run  to 
the  Bladensburg  races,"  but  moat  of  them 
hy/t  never  been  under  Are.  The  defendera 
wav«red  and  began  to  faU  back.  The  battle 
laated  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  haa  been 
eittmatad  that  34  of  the  defenders  w«re 
killed,  138  wotmded,  and  50  taken  prlaoner. 
By  4  o'clock  the  news  reached  Baltimore 
that  Oenaral  Strieker's  men  were  retreating. 
All  over  the  city  the  people  were  terrlfled. 

But  the  BntUh  decided  to  embark  and 
move  toward  Fort  McBienry.  Sir  Oeorge  Prev- 
QSt,  OoTemor  Oeneral  at  Canada,  waa  so 
oonfldant  that  Baltimore  would  surrender 
that  he  propoaed  that  a  ]ubUee  planned  at 
Montzaal  to  celebrate  the  capture  at  the 
City  of  Waahlngton  choUd  be  poatponed  for 
a  few  days  In  order  that  the  surrender  of 
Baltimore  could  be  celebrated  at  the  same 
time. 

Hon  than  1,000  heavy  bomba  were  hurled 
on  Fort  IfcHenry.  But  Fort  IfBHenry  waa 
BtnmgJy  built.  In  spite  of  the  terrific  bom- 
bantment  It  withstood  the  attack.  "Turning 
hla  field  alsssrs  In  the  dlivctlon  of  North 
Point  ai  the  mlats  began  to  clear  away, 
Franda  Soott  Key  waa  able  to  dlacem  a  hur- 
rted  moramant  on  the  shon.  ICsn  were  get- 
ting Into  boats,  tbe  boat*  were  moving  to- 
ward tbe  transports.  TTila  was  proof  that  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  Oeorge  HI  had  been 
leptilaed." 

A  few  hours  later  on  that  thrilling  14th  day 
at  Aogust  in  1814,  a  number  of  the  men  who 
had  bean  at  North  Point  and  Fort  UoHenry 
asaembled  in  the  tavern  outalde  the  fort  to 
oalebtsta  their  deliverance.  It  was,  however, 
mora  ttum.  a  celebration,  man  than  a  Jolll- 
floatlon.  The  men  were  not  In  the  mood  for 
merrymaking.  Then  and  there  they  fanned 
an  awoolatlon.  one  sacrad  to  them,  which 
they  oaUed  "The  Defendan  of  Baltimore  in 
1814.":  they  entered  into  a  solemn  pledge 
that  they  would  assemble  every  year  on  tbe 
lath  day  of  September,  tbe  anniversary  of 
tbe  Battle  of  North  Point;  they  eelected  Ma- 
jor Oaneral  Samuel  W|T<it.h,  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators ftom  Maryland,  aa  their  Military  Com- 
mander. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  tbe  young  citlaens 
in  Strieker's  brigade  feU  back  when  fired 
upon  by  the  Brlttab  veterans,  the  British 
viewed  the  Battle  of  North  Point  aa  a  rout  of 
the  Americans  and  a  victory  for  the  British. 
Oeneral  Roes,  who  was  killed  before  the 
battle  started,  has  been  acclaimed  for  his 
part  In  winning  the  victory  for  the  British. 
An  lUustxwtlon  of  the  credit  given  to  Oen- 
eral Roes  Is  the  Inscription  on  tbe  monument 
over  bis  grave  Is  MtXUax.  Ihls  inscription 
states  that  Boaa  was  UUad  "at  the  con- 
manoement  of  an  action  which  terminated 
In  tbe  dafeat  and  rout  of  the  troopa  of  the 
United  Stfttea.  near  Baltimore,  on  tbe  lath  of 
September.  1814." 
Another  Illustration  is  tbe  Inscription  on 


the    monument    erected    in    the    Oeneral's 

honor  at  the  ancestral  estate  of  the  Roes 
family  In  Ireland.  This  says  that  the  British 
Army  "under  his  conduct  attacked  and  dis- 
persed the  Americans  at  Bladensburg  on  the 
24th  of  August.  1814,  and  victoriously  entered 
Washington,    the    Capital    of    tb*.    United 

States." 

Another  illustration  U  the  memorial  tablet 
In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  This  says  that  the 
Oeneral,  "having  undertaken  and  executed 
an  enterprise  against  the  Olty  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  was  crowned  with  complete 
Bucoess.  was  Wiled  shortly  afterwards  whUe 
directing  a  sucoeesful  attack  upon  a  superior 
force,  near  the  City  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
12th  of  September.  1814." 

The  people  of  Maryland  have  had  a  differ- 
ent view.  They  have  not  only  revered  the 
defenders  of  Baltimore  for  their  patriotism 
and  courage,  but  have  re^irded  their  per- 
formance at  North  Point  and  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  by  saving  Baltimore  from  capture,  as 
a  victory  for  the  patriotic  defenders  of  Balti- 
more. As  a  consequence  of  their  devotion  to 
their  countI^r.  Baltimore  1«  the  only  major 
city  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  all  the 
thirteen  orlgtaal  states  that  has  never  had 
a  foreign  flag  to  wave  overhead  since  the 
founding  of  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign 
Nation.  ^  ,. 

for  theee  reasons  the  LeglaUture  of  Mary- 
land passed  the  act  making  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember a  legal  holiday  and  Governor  Crothers 
signed  the  act  on  April  1,  1908. 

The  defenders  themaelvse  were  proud  of 
their  performance.  They  kept  their  pledge: 
year  after  year  they  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  defense  of  Baltimore. 

in  the  yew  1843  tbe  survivors  framed  a 
more  formal  organization  calling  it  "The 
Old  Defenders'  Association."  In  this  year 
plans  were  made  to  organl»  "The  Associa- 
tion of  Sons  of  the  Defenders." 

The  Old  Defenders  themselves  held  their 
last  reunion  on  8ept«nbe»  12.  1888.  Out  of 
all  those  who  were  wlUlng  to  saorlflce  their 
lives  for  the  defense  of  their  homes  and  tbetr 
country,  there  were  only  twelve  survivors 
who  were  able  to  attend  the  reunion  after 
the  passage  of  69  years.  Asaembllng  In  Druid 
Hill  Park,  they  were  photographed  on  the 
portico  of  tbe  mansion  there. 

One  more  year  rolled  by.  On  tbe  12th  of 
September,  1884,  only  four  of  the  Old  De- 
fenders were  able  to  appear.  An  invitation 
was  extended  by  Mr.  Bobert  Rennert  to  be 
his  guest  at  an  anniversary  banquet  in  the 
Hotel  Hennert.  They  were  bro\ight  in  car- 
rtagee  to  the  hotel  as  heroee.  This  waa  the 
last  dinner  of  the  Old  Defenders.  The  Old 
Defenders'  Association  had  come  to  an  end. 
Pour  more  years  passed.  On  the  12th  of 
September.  1888,  only  two  of  the  Old  De- 
fenders were  still  alive.  They  were  Nathaniel 
Watts  and  James  C.  Morford.  In  that  year 
deecendanta  organized  "The  Association  of 
the  Descendants  of  the  Defenders  of  Balti- 
more In  the  War  of  1812." 

This  long  name  was  retained  for  Ave  years. 
Then,  in  October  25.  1883,  when  the  assocla- 
tton  was  Incorporated,  the  name  was  changed 
to  "The  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  in  the 
State  of  Maryland." 

The  next  step  was  the  organization  of  The 
General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812."  This  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  Societies  in  many 
Statee  and  the  District  otf  Columbia. 

Among  those  who  have  served  as  President 
General  of  the  General  Society  Is  a  native 
of  Ptederlck,  S.  Denmead  Kolb,  who  Is  now 
residing  in  Salisbury.  Maryland.  Mr.  Kolb 
served  as  President  General  from  1964  to 
1968.  His  ancestors  were  Lieut.  James  H.  Mar- 
riott, who  was  one  of  the  men  wounded  In 
the  Battle  of  North  Point,  and  Lieut.  John 
William  Kolb.  who  served  as  commander  of 
the  Frederick  Barracks,  the  historic  stone 
buUdlngs  constructed  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Thomas  Johnson. 


On  Hampetead  HUl  a  marker  haa  been 
ereoted  in  honor  at  tbe  cttlaan  soldiers  wfeo 
answered  the  call  to  arms  In  September.  1M«. 
Another  plaque  has  been  erected  to  mark  tbe 
location  of  the  old  tavern  where  tbe  defend* 
ers  assembled  on  September  14,  1814.  to  cels« 
brate  their  deuverance  from  l!he  Invaders. 

The  most  distinctive  of  tbe  monuments 
In  Baltimore  Is  the  Battle  Moeiunent  erected 
in  Monument  Square,  Calvert  and  Payette 
Streets,  In  memory  of  thoae  who  died  in  1814 
while  fighting  In  defense  of  the  city. 

The  cornerstone  o<  the  monuxaent  was  latd 
on  September  12.  1816.  In  keeping  with  the 
fact  that  the  monumeot  waa  to  be  In  hcuuc 
of  the  gallant  dead,  the  occasion  assumsd 
the  nature  of  a  public  funeral.  A  huge  pio- 
oeaslon  waa  foraaed  around  a  hearse,  whleh 
was  drawn  by  six  white  horess  and  esoortsd 
by  a  detachment  of  cavalrymen.  The  hsarss 
carried  the  design  of  the  proposed  moniunent 
prepared  by  MaxlmlUlan  Godefroy,  the  cltys 
leading  architect,  who  had  left  Prance  to 
escape  from  persecution.  In  tbe  procession 
were  mlUttamen  who  had  defended  the  city. 
Conspicuous  among  those  at  the  laying  o( 
the  cornerstone  were  Mayor  Johnson,  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Smith,  Oeneral  John  Strieker, 
who  had  commanded  the  City  Brigade  at 
North  Pomt,  and  Colonel  Analstead,  who  ttad 
oommanded  the  garrison  at  Fort  McHenry. 
Tb»  principal  address  waa  delivered  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  James  Inglls,  a  Pre^yterlan  clergy- 
man. 

Oodefroy's  design  was  elaborate.  The  sculp- 
ture was  done  by  Antonio  Carpellano.  an 
Italian  pupil  of  Antonio  Canova.  the  Itallaa 
sculptor  who  achieved  international  fame  ss 
one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  neoclassicsl 
art. 

The  monument  oonslsts  of  an  Egyptian 
pyramidal  baae  (.urmounted  by  a  pedestal 
with  eagles  at  the  four  corners.  From  ths 
pedestal  rises  a  column  on  the  top  of  whlofa 
Is  a  female  figure  ten  feet  high  symboUslag 
tbe  City  of  Baltimore.  She  wears  a  mural 
crown,  and  In  one  hand  she  holds  up  tbs 
laurel  wreath  of  Victory  while  tbe  othsr 
hand  rests  upon  the  rudder  ot  a  ship  as  the 
symbol  of  Maritime  Power. 

On  the  column  are  bas-reliefs  c*  the  attacks 
on  North  Point  and  Fort  McHenry.  The  dec- 
oration also  Include  laebrymal  urns,  filleto 
with  tbe  namee  of  the  fallen,  and  other  de- 
tails that  have  special  slgnlflcanoe. 

The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  two  lr»- 
poalng  monuments  within  a  lUtle  ov«  two 
months — tbe  Washington  Monument  on  July 
4,  1816,  the  Battle  Monument  on  SeptemtMr 
12 — focused  the  attention  of  the  Nation  upon 
Baltimore.  Since  that  time  It  has  been  known 
aa  the  Monumental  City. 

Consequently  It  would  be  understendahle 
to  find  Defeaidera'  Day  better  understood  and 
appreciated  in  Baltimore  than  In  other  parts 
of  the  State. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM  PTTTS 
RYAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply  re- 
gret the  death  of  our  colleague,  William 
Fttts  Ryan. 

He  was  a  man  of  idealism  and  integ- 
rity— a  man  whose  ideae  came  to  func- 
tion. 

His  death  is  a  loss  to  our  Congress  and 
to  our  Nation. 

My  admiration  for  him  was  immense, 
and.  for  that  reason,  I  was  glad  to  cam- 
paien  for  him  in  his  district. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife 
and  family,  who  have  lost  not  only  a 
wonderful  husband  and  father,  but  a 
leader  of  our  Nation.  I  ask,  at  this  point, 
that  an  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  inserted  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


wM  oHiered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co». 
as  foilows: 

WiLLiAit  Frrrt  Btan 
Tfl  the  death  of  William  PltU  Byan,  New 
York  City  has  lost  a  congressman  of  oour- 
J:  tad  the  House  has  lost  a  member  who 
Xn  had  uncanny  foresight.  Mr.  Ryan's  po- 
Uttoal  courage  was  displayed  early  on,  when 
nthe   late    IflMe   he    challengwl   tbe   en- 
wenched   might   on   New   York's  Tamiaany 
STTrbe   ferocity   of   Manhattan   pt^ltlca, 
-oeilaUy  when  Democrats  go  at  each  other, 
hATended  many  poilUcal  careers  before  they 
hMan    but  Mr.  Ryan   gambled  successfuUy 
tST'tia    voters    were    tired    of    backroom 
manlDulatlon.  Once  elected  to  the  House. 
hr«>ntthued  taking  rtsks  by  backing  Issues 
and  Ideas  long  before  popularity  made  them 
sate  He  called  for  admission  of  China  to  the 
tjn"    spoke   out   a^Onst   spending   for   nu- 
des* arms  and  thought  It  foolish  to  renew 
funding  for  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  Today,  critics  of  the  v^ar  are 
common,   but   few  of   the   argiunents   they 
make  now  were  not  made  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Byan.  Though  Mr.  Ryan  was  often  called  by 
his  critics  a  "wUd-eyed"  liberal,  the  turning 
of  evenu  suggests  that  his  eye  was  not  wild 
at  sll  but  well-controUed  and  excellent  In 

vision. 

In  the  June  primary,  Mr.  Ryan  won  a 
spirited  victory  but  the  exhaustion  of  tbe 
campaign  was  apparenUy  costly  to  his  fsU- 
ing  health.  On  the  House  floor  following  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Ryan's  death,  hU  cd- 
lesgues  eulogized  him  for  one  and  one-half 
hours,  a  deserved  tribute.  Another  kind  of 
tribute  will  also  be  made  by  some  members : 
»  renewal  of  efforts  to  continue  practicing 
the  ptHltlcal  Ideals  William  Ryan  believed  In. 


INCREASINa  CREDIT  DEMAND 
FROM  OOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
puMlshed  recently  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  written  by  Dr.  Maurice  Mann, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Weetcm 
Pennsylvania  National  Bank  In  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dr.  Mann  theorizes  that  Federal  credit 
programs  have  contributed  to  mush- 
rooming in  recent  years  of  credit  demand 
from  Government  and  its  agencies.  Mann 
has  served  as  assistant  director  of  the 
PMeral  Office  of  ManagemiKit  and 
Budget  and  as  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral economist  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Cleveland  and.  therefore,  is  obvi- 
ously qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Marm  offers  several  sugges- 
tions which  deserve  the  consideration  of 
S«iators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tbe  article  be  printed  in  the  RkcotP. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

Has  Fbi«ul  Boxaowmc  Hrr  Luiit? 
(By  Maurice  Mann) 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  exploalon 
In  the  number  and  dollar  size  of  federal  credit 
programs.  In  addition  to  serious  eooaomlc 
and  federal  budget  consequences,  this  devel- 
opment has  contributed  to  the  burgeoning  of 
fsderal  government  and  federally  supported 
eiedlt  demands  In  the  nation's  financial 
markets. 

It  u  estimated,  for  example,  that  ooEDblned 
Treasury  and  federally-aeatsted  Xtonawtat 
from  the  public  will  amount  to  apfwoKi-' 
mately  160  bUllon  In  1973.  This  would  repre- 
sent roughly  60%  of  expected  total  osedtt 
(i^H»r^t  In  the  economy.  Only  three  ysare 
tge.  the  oorapanUe  statistles  were  $18  bll- 
UDBandl8%. 


TO  be  sure,  there  U  not  a  one-for-oaa  rel»« 
tioaship  between  the  proUXeratlon  of  federal 
credit  programs  and  tbe  volume  of  federal 
and  f  ederaUy-related  Tx»Towlog.  Wonetbelesi. 
both  phenomena  reflect  raqwnses  to  tbe  same 
icinds  of  issues  and  proldems  and  both  gtvw 
rise  to  serious  questions  alaout  tbe  allocaUon 
of  the  nation's  real  and  fiwannlal  raaomeea, 
the  federal  budget,  and  tbe  impact  on 
qnfy«'^1  institutions  and  flTit"r*«'  osarkata. 

Federal  credit  programs  (or  credit  aids) 
are  designed  specifically  to  utilise  tbe  pres- 
tige and  the  market  power  of  tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment to  channel  avaUAble  financial  re- 
aoorcee  Into  selected  areas  oC  the  eeooomy. 
Theee  areas  Inotuda  bonslac  and  home  own- 
ership, the  development  of  agrleulture  and 
natural  resources,  promotion  of  private  busU 
nees.  area  development,  higher  education 
and  foreign  economic  development. 

Federal  credit  aids  take  essentially  four 
forms: 

(1)  Direct  loans  by  fsderal  departmente 
and  agenclee  such  aa  tbe  Rural  Electrlfloatlon 
Administration. 

(2)  Fsderal  insurance  or  guarantees  of 
private  loans  such  aa  FHA  and  VA-guar- 
anteed  mortgagee. 

(S)  Federal  interest  subsidy  payments  to 
private  lenders  such  as  low  Income  housing 
programa. 

(4)  Loans  by  federally-sponsored  agencies 
such  as  FNMA. 

A    DBAMAnC    ACCSLKBATIOM 

The  expansion  of  federal  credit  programa 
has  accelerated  dramatically  In  reoent  years. 
For  exan4>le,  the  special  analysis  section  ot 
the  federal  budget  shows  that  federal  and 
federally-assisted  credit  outstanding  amount- 
ed to  just  under  tlOO  billion  la  fiscal  IMl  and 
to  lass  than  8160  bUUon  In  fiscal  1987.  Tbe 
budget  estimate  for  the  197S  flseal  year 
amounts  to  8680  blllinn.  a  vary  sutastaatlal 
Increase,  to  say  tbe  least,  "Hm  numben  la 
themeelves  are  perhaps  not  as  Important  um 
the  fact  that  this  constdarable  growth  In. 
volves  a  miasslve  re-allocatlon  or  redistribu- 
tion of  the  nation's  real  and  financial  re- 
souroee. 

This  Is  the  case  primarily  because  expand- 
ed use  of  federal  credit  programs  does  not 
Incresse  the  amount  of  savings  In  the  econ- 
omy— the  amount  that  Is  available  to  finance 
spending  or  lnvee.;ment.  Consequently,  by 
increasing  (sometlmee  josttflably)  the  mar- 
ket power  or  market  position  of  selected  users 
of  funds,  these  programs  tend  to  fsvor  cer- 
tain areas  at  the  expense  of  others.  In  effect, 
given  a  fixed  amount  of  available  resources, 
the  use  of  federal  credit  programs  represents 
a  political  decision  to  rely  on  the  clout  of 
the  federal  government  to  take  reeourcee 
from  one  pocket  and  put  them  In  another. 
There  Is  strong  evidence  that  all  of  this 
has  no  been  very  carefully  thoxight  through, 
particularly  as  reflected  in  the  adverse  Im- 
p>act  on  the  economy,  the  budget  and  the 
financial  markets. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of  factors 
that  account  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  fed- 
eral credit  programs  In  recent  years.  Over 
and  above  their  political  attractiveness,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  lmp>ortant  reasons  Is 
that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  not  Included 
in  the  federal  budlget  and  are  thus  not  sub- 
ject to  the  budget  review  process.  Increasing 
reliance  on  credit  programa  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  feasible  and  painless  approach  to 
attaining  a  number  of  major  national  objec- 
tives or  goals.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the 
case  at  all :  Exclusion  from  the  budget  gives 
credit  programs  a  considerable  araottnt  of 
priority  over  federal  programs  that  are  sub- 
ject to  budget  controls  and.  In  fact,  dtocrtanl- 
natee  against  the  latter. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  ntunber  ot  credit 
programs  tends  to  take  off  In  slse  and  activ- 
ity as  soon  as  restrtetlons  are  removed.  A 
case  In  point  Is  tbe  reoent  removal  of  tbe 
Export-Import  BaiA  from  tbe  budget,  need 
from  budget  oonstralnts,  tbe  agency's  bor- 


rowing U  scheduled  to  jump  from  $100  mil- 
lioa  in  fiscal  1972  to  over  8900  mUlloa  In 
fiaoal  1973.  This  is  not  necessarily  "bad" — 
indasd,  encouraging  exports  Is  a  high  na- 
tional priority.  Nevertbelees.  the  "freeing  up" 
of  a  credit  program  removes  the  dlsotplln* 
of  budget  revtew  and  tbe  test  ot  the  budget 
process  and  the  allocation  of  budget  re- 
sources. It  also  sets  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  other  agencies  still  In  the  budget. 
Olven  tbe  advantage  of  subaidy.  tboee  In- 
volved-m  credit  programs,  tbe  beaaAetariea. 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  othar  poten- 
tuj  users  of  credit  who  are  not  subeidlied. 
In  abort,  an  Interest  rate  advantage  qntekly 
turns  Into  an  availability  of  credit  advantage. 
In  addttlon.  subsidized  users  of  credit  under 
the  federal  credit  laograms  tend  to  be  lnau> 
Isted  from  tbe  credit-rationing  Impact  ot 
monetary  poUcy  as  weU  as  the  tlnanctal  mar- 
ket and  Institutional  restraints  that  are  Im- 
posed on  oCber  users  of  credit.  Moreover,  it 
Is  not  inalgalfioant  that  reelplenU  of  federal 
liaereet  subsidtes  are  freqxwntly  InsoUtsd 
from  Inoreaaee  In  market  Interset  ratee. 

To  some  observers,  the  proUferatton  of 
federal  credit  programa  shows  signs  of  turn- 
ing Into  an  uncontrollable  monster,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  credit  U  no  loncer  allo- 
cated In  the  marketplace  but  rather  by  flat 
or  by  political  decisions  to  subsidise  epectftc 
users  of  credit.  The  mortgage  market  has,  of 
course,  been  the  benaflclary  of  a  pomt<*al 
decision  to  Isolate  it  from  the  full  force  of 
credit  market  developments,  particularly  dur- 
ing periods  of  credit  restraint.  As  a  reeult. 
m  calendar  1972  nearly  00%  of  tbe  total  flow 
of  funds  Into  the  mortgage  market  will  be 
directly  or  mdlrectly  supported  by  tbe  fed- 
eral government. 

Tbe  list  of  agencies  engaged  In  supporting 
the  nkortgage  market  In  one  ferm  or  astotber 
la  formidable  and  includes  the  nderai  Home 
Loan  Banks,  FMMA.  ONMA.  VSA.  tbe  Vet- 
erane  Admlnletratloci.  tbe  Farmers  Hone 
Administration  and  tbe  Departmeat  of  Hous- 
ing and  urban  Developnaent,  aasoog  otbers. 
Tbe  "federaHwatlon"  of  tbe  aortcage  nsar- 
ket,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  Insulate  housliog  fairly  succeestuUy 
from  monetary  policy  and  credit  restraints. 
While  this  may  be  well  and  good  for  boastDg. 
It  may  not  be  the  most  desirable  way  of 
spreading  the  btirden  of  adjustment  to  mone- 
tary policy  changes  or  of  allocattng  tbe  na- 
tion's resources. 

Contlnusd  and  further  federalization  of 
other  credit  sectors  woiild  raise  serious 
doubts  aa  to  whether  a  restrictive  monetary 
poUcy  will  ever  be  able  to  have  a  desired  gen- 
eral effect  througbout  the  ecomomy.  Indeed, 
under  the  elreumstanoee  that  are  emerging. 
It  appears  that  virtually  all  of  th«  tmrden  of 
restrictive  monetary  policy  would  be  placed 
on  tboee  seotcts  of  the  economy  that  reoeiw 
relatively  leea  federal  credit  svtppoet.  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  out  of  line  to  speculate  that  the 
btirden  of  restrictive  monetary  policy  la  the 
future  will  fall  even  more  heavily  than  In  the 
past  on  smaU  bustneesee.  indlvMuals  and 
state  and  local  governments. 

comaoi^s  ajks  coaraiLiizirr 
In  my  opinion,  la  view  of  the  varloua  prob- 
leme— budget,  reaouree  allocation,  and  flaan- 
clal  markets — caused  by  the  politically  Influ- 
enced flow  of  reeourcee  Into  federal  credit 
programs,  it  seems  imperative  that  effective 
c(Mitrols  must  be  placed  over  the  total  volume 
of  federally-assisted  credit.  In  short.  Its 
growth  must  be  considerably  slowed,  U  not 
ctirtalled. 

The  propoeed  Federal  Flnanelng  Bank  that 
has  been  suggested  by  the  administration  as 
a  mnenn  of  briagteg  some  order  lato  the 
pioltreralUm  ot  federal  agency  eecurHy  ooer- 
tngs  wooM  be  of  some  help  at  least  to  tbe 
extent  It  was  suoceHftil  In  rsetrlcttag  tbe 
total  amount  at  tMrrawlng.  But  I'm  afraid  it 
wovld  not  a<'i<wsiniHsli  very  mueh.  Mr  on* 
ttali«.  It  woold  be  like  locking  the  bam  deer 
after  most  at  tbe  horses  bad  been  stolen. 
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Tb«  b««rt  or  ttoe  problem  would  rtlU  b*  tbm 
aeoelM»t«(l  growth  of  tmi»nX  pro«nBU  th»t 
n««d  to  b«  nTiftnnwI.  „  „w 

Alao,  wliUe  the  Fwteral  Financing  B»nx 
would  oo»wr  meet  landing  •««iol«»— th»t  U. 
in  taraw  oX  tb»  aiimbar  ol  •gencto*— moat  or 
tb*  nwlor  temUra  would  not  b*  ooverwL  In 
{Aot  ourbmm  m  muob  m  B0%  oT  tedenUy- 
supportod  bofiowlng  woiUd  be  excluded  Irom 
pro  ooTMMe.  The  exoiud«l  egenclee  include 
the  PKUna  L«»d  B»nta.  the  Ban**  ^or  po- 
op«»tlve^  FNMA,  the  Pedwal  Intermediete 
dridlt  BMike  and  the  Pedeml  Home  Lo*n 
BMike. 

BeetrlcUn«  lederal  agency  borrowing  is 
y^^»,  Bald  thmn  done,  m  lUuetrated  by  the 
ranortwl  reetatanoe  of  the  UJS.  Poefl  Bervloe 
to  any  bowowtng  reetrtctlon*.  Coognw  re- 
cently euthorued  the  Poetal  Service  to  bor- 
row up  to  HO  bllUon  OTBT  the  next  several 
yeexs.  The  Foetal  Service  would  obvloualy. 
and  undeiatandably.  prefer  not  to  be  sub- 
mersed in  the  anonymity  that  wouldreeult 
If  it  were  to  sell  lt«  oflertngs  to  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  and  w«t»  to  accept  the  oon- 
stralnte  tb«»by  impoead.  Indeed,  It  oan 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  such  agency 
would  accept  without  reelatance  any  attempt 
to  aetablteb  borrowing  oeUlnge. 

U  we  are  at  bU  aerlou»  about  getting  a 
handle  on  the  outelre  growth  of  federal  credit 
program*.  It  u  clwur  that  something  mean- 
ingful needs  to  be  done.  As  a  starter.  Omi- 
grmm  ehould  reqiUre  that  aU  federal  credit 
program*  be  brought  Into  the  goremments 
annual  budget  proceae  and  budgrt  review. 
Theee  program*  should  be  evaluated  and  co- 
ordinated in  the  same  way  and  under  the 
same  proceduree  as  aU  other  federal  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  as  Murray  L.  Weldanbaum 
hae  pointed  out  In  taetimony  before  the  Joint 
Boonoinlo  Coxmnlttee,  all  pxopoeal*  to  create 
or  expand  federal  credit  program*  should  be 
evaluated  In  terma  of  the  relatloaahlp  be- 
tween the  intereat  rate  charged  to  the  jwo- 
gram.  the  rate  that  would  be  charged  in  the 
private  market,  and  the  rate  needed  to  cover 
the  ooat  to  the  federal  govemment. 

COMOUSS   SROTTin   ACT 

In  addition,  more  detaUed  and  more  evalu- 
ative oonalderaUon  shoiUd  be  given  to  the  Im- 
mediate and  eventual  Impact  of  existing  and 
new  federal  credit  programs  on  the  econ- 
omy  In  total  as  well  as  on  the  individual 

aectoi*— and  on  the  flnanclal  markot*-for 
both  public  and  private  debt.  Finally.  It 
would  seem  desirable  for  Congreee  to  impoee 
annual  ceilings  on  the  total  volume  of  fed- 
erally aaaUted  credit,  the  amount  of  debt 
created  through  federal  insurance  and  guar- 
antee programs,  and  the  total  volume  of  bor- 
rowing by  federal  and  fedaraUy-supported 
credit  agenclse.  . 

If  aU.  or  even  soma  of  theee  propoeals  had 
been  In  effect  prior  to  now,  I  have  aerloua 
doubta  that  the  federal  government  would  be 
dlrecUy  or  IndlrocUy  supporting  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  the  funds  ral^d  In  Oi^^^ 
marketa  In  calendar  197a.  MOTeover.  I  feel 
strongly  that  if  such  propoeals  were  to  be 
adopted  and  rtgorouely  foUowed,  we  would  be 
able  to  prevent  federal  crwllt  programs  from 
proliferating  far  beyond  the  purpoeee  fw 
whloh  they  were  originally  Intended.  At  tUe 
minimum,  the  federal  government  In  one 
form  or  another  would  beoome  a  lee*  domi- 
nant factor  to  the  nation's  flnanclal  market*. 
I  suspect  this  Is  a  turn  of  event*  that  most 
economist*  and  nearly  aU  flnanclal  market 
partldpanta  would  welcome. 


msnt  to  Insure  equal  protection  and  rep- 
reBcntation  under  the  law  to  all  cltirens. 
It  is  the  right  of  the  governed  to  have  a 
voice  In  the  councils  of  Oovemment. 
•Hitir  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  f  ormu- 
latkm  of  policies  eflecttog  their  lives 
ought  not  be  denied. 

I,  therefore,  find  a  great  deal  of  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  aam  Bmlth's  article  "The 
Caw  tor  Statehood."  written  in  the 
Washington  Post,  September  17,  1972. 
Two  years  ago  I  begin  to  campaign  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  elect  two 
Senators  and  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress based  upon  Its  population.  Thouifti 
my  amendment  dealt  only  with  congres- 
sional representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  have  always  supported  and 
voted  for  home  rule.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  residents  of  the  District  ol  Coliunbia 
deserve  the  benefits  of  full  citixenship 
that  all  American  citizens  enjoy. 

Mr.  Smith  presents  an  exceptionally 
reasonable  argument  for  the  Nation's 
Capitol  to  achieve  these  benefits  through 
statehood.  He  fully  explains  why  the 
Capital  City  deserves  to  operate  and 
fxmction  as  a  self -supporting  State.  As  a 
State,  the  District  Government  could  m- 
crease  its  borrowing  potential  from  the 
US.  Treasury;  it  could  institute  badly 
needed  tax  reforms,  and  it  could  provide 
for  better  jobs  and  homes  for  its  resi- 
dents. ^   .^,   . 

The  time  for  the  Congress  to  imtiate 
the  exercise  or  thest  constitutional 
rights  for  the  750.000  citizens  residing  in 
Washmgton,  D.C..  is  long  overdue.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  Senate  "The 
Case  for  Statehood."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD.  ^        _^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  \n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THB  CASE  FOR  STATEHOOD 
Mr.  KBNWBDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  this  Senate  for  a  long  time, 
have  known  that  I  am  concerned  with 
the  safeguard  of  citteens  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution.  I  believe  that 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  Oovem- 


The  Cask  roR  Statehood 
(By  Sam  Smith) 
In  March.  1968.  DouglaB  Moore.  Chuck 
Stone,  Jea«e  Anderson  and  several  other  black 
activist*  held  a  news  conference  to  announce 
the  formation  of  the  D.C.  Statehood  Commit- 
tee They  Issued  a  manifesto  that  declared 
that  "statehood  for  the  Illstrlct  of  Columbia 
is  a  natural  right  which  oan  no  longer  be  de- 
nied and  must  be  achieved  by  whatever 
mean*  necessary  by  the  people." 

It  turned  out  to  be  another  12-hour  revo- 
lution—beglnntog  with  a  morning  press 
briefing  and  ending  with  the  11  pjn.  news. 
It  was  not  untU  more  than  a  year  later,  in 
the  fall  of  1970.  that  statehood  emerged  as  a 
promtoent  issue  In  District  affairs  with  the 
campaign  of  Julius  Hob«)n  for  delegate.  In 
that  nrat  delegate  election.  Hobson  and  the 
Statehood  Party  received  13  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  a  surprising  figure  for  a  brand  new 
party.  Stoce  that  time,  statehood  has  moved 
from  being  an  obscvire,  eccentric  Issue  to  be- 
come a  major  element  in  the  debate  over 
the  future  status  of  the  District.  As  an  Idea, 
it*  time  may  not  yet  have  come,  but  It  Is 
comtog. 

Two  statehood  bUls  have  been  introduced 
to  the  House.  Sen.  C3eorge  McGovern  came 
wltbto  a  few  days  of  totroductog  one  in  the 
Senate  to  June.  1971,  but  backed  off  after 
a  plea  from  one  of  Walter  Pauntroy's  key 
supporters.  Two  Statehood  Party  members 
sit  on  the  D.C.  School  Board  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  Marlon  Barry,  has  said 
he  is  for  statehood  or  any  other  form  of  self- 
government  the  city  can  get  The  same  atti- 
tude prevaUed  among  candidates  to  the  first 
delegate  race.  Even  Republican  John  Nevlus 
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said  he  would  support  statehood  if  tbe 
pie  of  the  District  wanted  it.  Only  D«  _ 
crat  Fauntroy,  among  those  running,  flatty 
oppoeed  the  Idea.  And  earlier  this  year,  Hooaa 
District  Committee  chairman  John  MeMlHaa 
surprised  even  statehood  supporters  wbtn 
he  stated  that  he  ml^t  ootHlder  statMuxM 
as  a  second  choice  after  hU  pet  plan  to  grw 
the  District  back  to  Maryland.  Said  MellO. 
Ian :  The  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  pure, 
unadtUterated  representation  is  by  ceding 
the  city  back  to  Maryland  or  through  sut«« 
hood." 

It  hasn't  been  a  bad  two  years  for  a  radl- 
cally  new  proposal  to  end  the  nearly  175- 
year  dispute  over  local  statu*.  The  growing 
toterest  in  statehood  stems  to  part  from  Vbm 
fact  for  the  first  time  the  fundamental  prla- 
ctple  of  self-determination  has  not  been 
begged.  Statehood  is  the  on^  status  for  tbt 
District  that  would  make  Washtogtonlaas 
fully  and  irrevocably  equal  %o  other  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

HOMX   BXTLE    PnTaLLS 

Contrary  to  popular  Unpressloo,  traditional 
home  rule  proposals  f aU  far  short  of  thle  goal. 
To  meet  the  constltutlonai  requirement  that 
Congress  retain   exclusive  legislative  juzls- 
dlctlon  over  the  District,  tiom*  rule  adro- 
catos  have  usuadly  provided  for  a  presidential 
and /or  congressional  veto  over  the  actions  of 
the  locally   elected   government.   Thtis,  the 
local  government  would  ba  free  only  to  th* 
extent  that  It  did  not  alienate  the  fedaral 
government.  A  commuter  tax,  a  civilian  su- 
pervisor </r  the  police  department,  a  ban  on 
automobiles  downtown  are  the  tatt  of  Issues 
that  would  be  sure  to  raise  a  congressional 
clamor  for  a  veto.  If  Congrea*  got  reaUy  mad. 
It  oould  simply  take  away  the  home  rule  it 
had  granted.  As  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton,  chair- 
man   of    the    Senate    Dlsfrlot    Committee, 
blithely  polnt*d  out  when   this   Issue  ■»«* 
raised:   'The  Lord  glveth  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away." 

This  is  not  an  Idle  threat.  Congress  has 
rescinded  home  ml*  once  before.  In  th* 
1870a,  and  has  changed  tjve  form  of  looal 
government  several  times.  And  the  congres- 
sional browbeating  of  the  School  Board  after 
the  release  of  school  children  few  a  war  pro- 
test march  last  ^rlng  Is  a  remtoder  that 
local  elections  would  be  no  guarantee  of  an 
end  to  congressional  toterference. 

It  wotad  also  be  poaslble,  although  no* 
widely  favored,  to  seek  home  rule  throu^  s 
constitutional  amendment.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  fix  the  form  of  governmwit  In 
the  constitutional  prooes*  and  would 
require  another  amendment  to  obaoge 
that  form.  An  amendment  might,  for  ex- 
ample, provide  the  District  with  a  mayor- 
city  mantiger  government,  an  11-man  Otty 
CouncU  and  a  fixed  federal  payment.  If  th* 
city  wlslied  to  eliminate  the  city  manager's 
office,  change  the  payment  or  alter  the  size  of 
the  oouncU,  It  would  be  unable  to  do  so 
without  years  of  national  oonslderatlon. 

Statehood  would  avo«  the*e  jrftfsU*. 
Under  statehood,  the  DlflUlct  would  be 
granted  polltloal  equalKy  with  the  other 
units  dl  the  federal  system.  Unlike  home  rule, 
statehood  would  not  leave  Congreee  or  the 
President  with  a  veto  over  District  affairs. 
Unlike  a  constltutlonai  amendmenit  to 
change  D.C.'a  local  government  or  grant  It 
national  representation,  statehood  oould  not 
be  revoked.  It  would,  by  sicyjle  nxajorlty  vote 
of  Congress,  permit  the  three-quarter  mlUlon 
residents  of  the  Dlatrtot  to  Join  the  ttolon 
as  ftill  and  equal  members. 

A    SIMPLE    PBOCEDTjaE 

Statehood  oould  be  made  pooaiWe  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  redefiiUng  the  size  of  the 
District.  The  Constitution  puU  an  outer 
limit  on  the  alae  of  the  District— 10  mllas 
square— but  Indioatee  no  mlnimvun  sla*. 
Congree*  could  redefine  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  toclude  an  unpopulated  area 
stretching    from   the    Supreme    Court   aad 
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Tihrary  o<  Ooognw  to  Um  UbooIb 
^^udlng  tb»  MaU  and  tto  MdaMl  m- 
aafl*)  and  grant  th*  rest  of  Um  dty  •«•«•- 

Mod* 
Th*    techalaal    prooadure    for    obtaining 

■tatabood  i*  ralaUvaly  dlnct: 

1  ooograa*  oould  autbOTla*  and  fund  an 
eleetwl  oonstttutlonal  coBvaBtloo  to  dtsw 
up  a  state  constttuttoa  and  nefoiUt*  an 
r^nement  with  th*  fadaral  govsrniMBt  for 
aa  annual  pay*a*cU  to  lieu  of  tax**  and  for 
«»n«ltory  granU  to  g*t  the  new  state  on  It* 
(e*t.  The  enabling  Isglalatloo  would  daflna 
the  area  of  the  new  state  and  ol  tba  re- 
,m<T»tny  federal  district. 

X  The  District  would  hold  a  constitutional 
oonvectlon.  draw  up  a  constitution  and  sub- 
mit the  issue  of  statehood  to  referendum. 

%.  The  convention,  upon  the  approval  of 

th*  people,  would  petition  Oongz<***  for  ad- 

miaalon  of  the  propoeed  state  to  the  Union. 

4.  ooogrea*.  by  majority  vote,  would  grant 

udmtaslon. 

Naturally,  such  a  profound  change  to  the 
status  of  Washington  has  aroused  criticisms. 
One  of  these  U  that  statehood  would  weaken 
the  federal  government's  security  to  th*  city. 
Tet  dozens  of  other  stable  countries,  such 
u  England,  Prance  and  West  Oarmaay,  man- 
age to  grant  self-government  to  their  capi- 
tal city  without  endangering  national  se- 
curity. Should  problems  arise,  the  federal 
government  has  abvmdant  power  to  deal 
wlUi  riots,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
ua*  of  federal  troop*  to  other  cities  to  recent 
years. 

It  Is  also  said  that  the  District  Is  too 
BBuUl  to  be  a  state.  Tet  It  has  a  population 
larger  than  10  states  and  20  todependent  na- 
tions. Including  12  that  have  an  equal  voice 
with  the  United  States  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  (One  of  theee.  Iceland,  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  NATO,  although  It  has  a  population 
about  a  quarter  that  of  the  Dlatrlct.)  Every 
territory  stoce  1788.  with  the  exception  of 
Oklahoma,  had  fewer  people  at  the  time  of 
Its  admission  than  the  District  has  now. 
THE  PTDxaAi.  PATicnrr 
Perhaps  the  most  frequent  criticism  of  the 
logic  of  statehood  Is  that  the  new  state  could 
not  stipport  Itself.  Critics  suggest  that  the 
present  federal  payment  to  the  city  would 
dwindle  or  disappear  entirely,  leaving  Wash- 
ington essentially  bsJikrupt.  Yet  the  Dte- 
trlct'B  colonial  status  has  to  no  v^ay  assured 
It  a  reliable  and  Just  federal  payment.  The 
payment  has  varied  from  12  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  local  budget  and  the  percentage  today 
Is  about  half  what  It  was  to  1878. 

The  fact  that  the  federal  payment  has 
varied  so  markedly  under  the  single  status 
that  the  Dl-  let  has  experienced  to  the  past 
century  pol..ca  to  a  major  mlsimderstandtog 
concerning  the  payment:  It  Is  not  a  func- 
tion of  status  so  muob  as  of  simple  equity. 
The  federal  government  absorbs  a  great  deal 
of  otherwise  taxable  land;  It  require*  a  large 
number  of  municipal  service*:  and  It  con- 
sume* manpower  and  space  that  might 
otherwise  be  used  to  activities  more  proAt- 
able  to  the  city,  such  as  Industry  and  com- 
mertcal  services.  These  conditions  wlU  re- 
main regardless  of  status,  and  fairness  re- 
qutree  that  the  federal  government  offer 
proper  compensation — more  than  the  pres- 
ent taso  per  capita. 

As  a  state,  with  two  senators  and  two 
congressmen  and  with  no  congressional  veto 
over  local  affairs,  the  city  would  be  In  a 
better  position  to  seek  a  fair  pajrment  from 
the  government  than  It  Is  now  or  would  be 
under  home  rule.  One  would  be  hard-pre**ed 
to  find  examples  of  Congreas  attempting  to 
buUy  a  state  In  the  way  that  It  now  does 
the  District  and  would  most  likely  conttoue 
to  do  under  hosM  rule.  One  of  the  basic 
prtcelples  of  Congreas  is  a  reluctance  to  un- 
dereat  the  special  totereate  of  It*  m*mbera. 
The  back-scratchtog  tradition  on  local  Is- 
susa  Is  based  on  the  realization  that  the  vote 
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OB*  caats  today  oan  ba  raolatmad  tomo 
lb*  cttyHrtat*  would  benaftt  oonatotaraWy 
from  tUs  new  lararag*.  R  Is  hard  to  ooooalv* 
at  a  Odngreas  CMOumXtf  aUnaUng  th* 
four-member  delegation  from  Waahtogton 
m  a  dlapute.  aay,  orar  a  mare  eso  mtmon  of 
fedaral  paymant.  Oongraa*  Just  doeant  work 
that  waar, 

Ttv*  argument  that  tha  n*w  atat*  oould 
not  support  lt**U  1*  a  familiar  one  in  the 
blatory  of  statehood  moramMit*.  It  wa*  on* 
of  th*  major  tmsoos  cited  for  onwemon  to 
Aiaakan  statehood.  But  It  ha*  also  been  true 
that  new  state*  haw  hlsterleaUy  been  aided 
toward*  fUaaticlml  eeU-*ulBeteno7  through 
special  grants  of  monaf  and.  mac*  dramat- 
loaUy,  immensely  valuahto  lands,  atatebood. 
in  faot,  may  be  oooaldarad  almost  a  prerequi- 
site to  flnanclal  aeU-euffldency  for  unit*  of 
th*  fedaral  system.  In  order  to  be  financially 
equal,  one  mtut  flnt  be  politically  equal. 

The  two  most  recent  states,  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  benefit  from  enormous  federal  grants 
at  the  time  they  were  granted  statehood  and 
for  years  thereafter.  HawaU  got  a  trust  of 
public  land*  to  support  public  schools  and 
oth*r  public  improT*m*nt*.  Ala*ka  got  103 
million  acre*  of  federal  land,  SSS-S  million 
In  transitional  grant*,  90  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  of  government-owned  mlnee  and  70 
per  cent  of  the  sales  of  fur  seal  skins  and 
sea  otter  skin*. 

Sai.r-8t7FPOBTINC    8T*Tr 

But  the  economic  Justification  for  state- 
hood doee  not  rest  on  the  aastmiptlon  of  fair 
compensation  from  the  federal  govenunent. 
but  rather  on  the  economic  potential  of  the 
city  Itself.  Contrary  to  the  myth  of  the  "dying 
city,"  Washington  ha*  been,  and  will  con- 
ttoue to  be,  a  center  of  expanding  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  Its  citizens,  especially  the 
black  majority.  As  Oeorge  Qrler.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Center  for  Metro- 
politan Studies,  wrote  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Voice  newsletter: 

"Racial  transition  has  not  turned  Wash- 
ington from  a  white  middle-  and  upper - 
Income  city  to  a  black  poor  city.  It  is  more 
prosperous  today  than  ever  before.  The  total 
number  of  black  families  In  the  District  with 
annual  Incomes  over  »16,000  approximately 
tripled  m  the  decade  (1060-1970) ,  even  aft/r 
the  correction  for  Inflation.  The  same  was 
true  for  those  earning  over  $12,000.  The  num- 
ber with  Incomes  of  $8,000  or  over  more  than 
doubled.  There  now  are  actually  more  black 
families  at  these  higher  income  levels  than 
there  were  white  families  with  the  same  In- 
comes In  19*0." 

When  people  talk  about  the  city's  eroding 
tax  base,  they  are  really  talking  about  the 
fact  that  government  expenditures  have  out- 
stripped the  growth  in  the  tax  baae.  The 
financial  erosion  Is  not  taking  place  on  the 
streets  of  Washington  btrt  to  th*  District 
Building.  If  anything  is  dying  in  the  District. 
It  Is  the  District  government.  The  reasons 
for  this  agato  argue  for  statehood:  th*  to- 
abllity  of  the  District  government  to  set 
policy  without  approval  of  Congress  and  the 
White  House,  the  unresponsiveness  of  an  ap- 
pototed  local  government  to  th*  citizens  of 
the  city;  and  toeompetence  and  bureaucratic 
self-aggrandizement  unchecked  from  above 
by  Congress  or  frtxn  below  by  the  people. 

Under  sUtehood,  the  city-state  would  be 
able  to  raise  revenues  in  a  manner  of  Its  own 
chooalng  without  fear  of  a  congressional  veto 
or.  worse,  the  potential  that  the  limited  form 
of  setf-goverrmMnt  granted  under  home  rule 
ml^t  agato  be  repealed  entirely.  Sources 
fca-the  tocreaaed  revenues  might  include: 

mcieaawl  borrowing:  Und*r  the  preeent 
system  the  District  ha*  a  limited  abUlty  to 
borrow  from  the  UB.  Treasury.  Under  state- 
hood It  could  seU  bond*  to  finance  pubUc 
school  construction  and  other  public  works. 
If  the  Dlstrlot  borrowed  at  the  par  capita 
level  of  the  Maryland  suburba,  for  example.  It 
would  double  the  borrowing  level  of  the  city. 


RDiMCtT  tax  reform:  PniMrty  taxes  an  a 
mco*  of  Ideal  umobm.  Tet  the  Qletriet 
not  aiadBlster  tkaa*  taxa*  tslrly,  nor 
It  tax  all  th*  proparty  It  oooM.  Pov  •■- 
uadsr  statatMod  Uw  otty  might  end 
tha  prmwety  tax  — mptVwi  (or  proftt-naktag 
VJ4«"f  at  otharvlaa  non^proAt  ocganlaa- 
tlona.  Murthar.  th*  introdnaMoa  of  a  pro- 
gieMlTapruiwty  tax.  wtth  ttos*  ovatng  mon 
ptupity  taxed  at  a  higher  raU,  oouM  add  to 
laeetpts.  a*  could  a  tax  on  othar  fonna  of 
wealth. 

liottmas  and  race  tracks:  Julian  Dugas 
eatlmatad  th*  oth*r  day  that  a  looallj  owned 
lottary  and  race  track  oould  produce  a*  much 
a*  WO  "»""««  a  year  to  new  rsvMUa*. 

An  Improved  tax  ha**:  Th*  DMrldt  gov- 
•mmant  has  don*  Uttl*  or  notAUag  to  at- 
tract th*  typo  at  employmant  that  wcmld 
enaUa  th*  poorer  rastdenu  at  the  city  to  pay 
mar*  taxaa.  Unllks  almost  anry  other  city  to 
tha  country,  our  govemmant  has  tailed  to 
**ak  light  indnstry  and  **me*  firm*  that 
requlr*  blu*  collar  i*»|ilnjiiMnt.  preferring 
tost*ad  to  subaldla*  tha  conaCruction  o<  oOce 
btdldings  for  nontazpaytag  suburbanites. 
While  liiislnnwiB*  produce  polhrtlnn,  *o  do  th* 
tens  at  thotwanrt*  of  Marylaikd  and  VligUda 
can  that  potir  toto  th*  city  daily.  The  en- 
couragement of  low-polluting  comoetolBl  en- 
terprl**a  would  b*  a  net  gain  Xor  th*  dty. 

More  tourism:  Perhap*  the  greatast  poten- 
tial He*  to  ftirtbar  deveVopment  of  the  city's 
tourist  trade.  While  the  District  government 
subsidizes  the  Board  of  Trad*'*  tourist  pro- 
motion effort*,  tourist  facUUie*  have  to- 
creaalngly  been  allowed  to  drift  toto  the 
Buburbe.  Further,  the  city  ha*  totally  fallad 
to  take  advantage  of  one  of  its  long-term 
assets.  It*  status  as  a  black  city.  Properly 
promoted.  Washington  could  b»com*  th* 
Quebec  of  America,  attracting  people  not 
Just  beoauae  it  Is  a  center  of  monumont* 
tkjnri  poUtical  power.  but  becaua*  It  la  cul- 
turally unique.  This  would  m*an  Job*  and 
money  for  black  residents. 

In  Its  houalag  program*,  such  a*  they  are, 
the  District  ha*  likewise  faUed  to  provide 
lower-tocome  residents  wtih  a  chance  to  be- 
come bigger  taxpayers.  It  ha*  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  equity  that  supporta  th* 
American  middle  class :  home  ownarship.  In- 
stead, the  government  has  either  dao*  noth- 
ing or  else  dabbled  to  showcase  program*  for 
the  middle  class  such  as  Southweet  and 
Fort  Lincoln. 

The  city's  us*  of  available  land  and  hous- 
ing has  been  unimaginative.  Thousands  of 
abandoned  homes  put  a  drag  on  th*  tax  rolls. 
Lots  are  rented  to  Parking  Management,  Inc., 
at  ridiculously  low  prices  tnstieart  of  being 
put  to  productive  and  potentially  higher 
taxed  us*.  MeanwhU*.  the  city  fritters  away 
time  and  funds  on  chUdlah  and  oostly 
schemes  Ilk*  the  lU-f  ated  sport*  arena  which 
would  have  drained  rather  than  fiUad  tha 
city's  treasury. 

To  top  It  off,  programs  such  os  urban  re- 
newal and  freeway  consixuctlon  have  driven 
people  off  taxable  land  permanently  or  for 
years  at  a  time.  One  of  the  prime  victims 
of  this  myopic  policy  ha*  be*n  the  small 
hunlnnnaman  an  important  taxpayer,  who 
must  honestly  regard  the  DUtrlot  Building 
these  days  as  hi*  enemy  rather  than  his 
friend. 

Under  statehood,  it  would  be  easier  for  the 
District  to  reverse  the  da*truotlve  poUcIa*  of 
local  planners  and  the  federal  government 
over  the  past  two  decades  and  not  only  make 
a  better,  more  attracUve  city  but  Improve 
the  tax  baae  dramatically  as  well. 

NOT  so  RADICAL 

TO  some,  statehood  appears  an  attractive 
Idea  but  p<Mltlcally  impractical.  This  criti- 
cism often  come*  from  thoe*  who  have  spent 
the  better  part  of  their  political  lives  falling 
to  achieve  home  rule. 

Actually,  the  long-term  outlook  for  state- 
hood is  hardly  bleak.  . 
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On*  of  th»  bopatul  Blgns  U  th»t  It  hM 
atUTMtad  Intwaat  on  both  tb*  laft  and  Ui* 
right.  lUp.  McMUlan's  commaaU  wwr«  not 
OMMly  oaat  aliZMd  at  apMttlng  D«l.  Paini- 
troy.  To  th»  oonMrv«tl?«  mtod.  ■Utabood  flt« 
nmay  into  th»  tradltumal  fed«ml  sfKna. 
Th»  CoiutJtutlon  mad*  it  aaalar  to  create 
n«w  Bt*t««  tbMi  It  did  to  »Uaw  blMSks,  wom- 
•n  or  aio»  undw  31  to  vot«:  stataiiood  can 
b«  acblaved  by  •impl*  majority  vota  at  Con- 
gnm.  The  rteady  anlargemant  ot  the  Union 
throughout  IM  hl»tory  has  not  baen  the 
r«milt  of  radlcaJUm;  tha  lart  two  stataa  ad- 
mitted, for  example,  oame  In  during  the 
hardly  radical  Btatenhower  administration 
For  llberala  and  radical*,  on  the  other  hand. 
statehood  U  attractive  because  It  offew  an 
end  to  the  colonial  admlnUtratlon  of  three- 
quartera  of  a  million  Americans. 

If  the  Dlatrlct  were  admitted.  It  vould  not. 
in  aU  probabUlty.  be  the  laak  rtata.  Btata- 
hood  has  been  seriously  propoead  for  Puerto 
Blco  and  New  York  City.  At  least  one  eco- 
nomist has  aocgaatad  that  the  urban  ortals 
might  beat  be  reaolvad  by  gmntlng  atatahood 
to  the  17  largaat  matropoUtan  araaa.  ending 
the  subaerylanoa  of  so  many  cltlaa  In  roral- 
domlnated  state  lafiaUtuiaa.  The  creation  of 
new  states  is  one  of  the  built-in  nazlbUltles 
of  the  Constitution  designed  to  permit  the 
nation  to  change  as  it  grows.  The  potential 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow. 

Building  a  political  base  for  statehood  has 
obviotialy  Just  begun.  Tha  flrat  step  la  to 
break  the  oentury-old  aUeglance  to  the  be- 
llfe  that  home  rule  Is  the  best  that  we  can 
hope  for.  This  U  happening.  The  poUtlclans. 
the  local  civic  elite  and  the  medU  are  slowly 
beoomlng  aware  of  statehood  and  are  being 
forced  to  deal  with  it.  Although  much  of  the 
present  pressure  cornea  from  the  D.O.  State- 
hood Party,  other  organisations  may  soon 
feel  secure  eno\igb  to  add  statehood  to  their 
goals  now  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  en- 
dorsed home  rule. 

Once  a  local  consensus  for  statehood  has 
been  aehleved,  Congreaa  would  begin  to  feel 
the  preeaure.  As  a  national  Issue,  statehood 
would  be  easier  to  explain  and  attract  sup- 
port for  than  home  rule  has  been.  Labor 
unions,  big  city  mayors,  black  organizations 
and  others  would  welcome  an  urban  state. 
Its  votes  In  Congreas  would  give  them  an  In- 
terest In  ita  creation.  The  support  from  these 
sourcee  for  home  rule  has  been  pathetic, 
largely  because  hardly  anyone  outside  the 
District  haa  a  veated  interest  In  home  rule. 

n  CongreH  failed  to  act.  the  Dlatrlct  could 
follow  the  pattern  set  by  Tenneasee  when  It 
entertMl  the  union  m  1796.  Tenneaeee  held 
unofficial  elections  and  sent  unautborlaed 
"members"  to  Congreas.  The  elected  "mem- 
ben"  pressed  for  statehood  and  Congreas 
granted  it.  The  same  procedure  was  used  by 
Alaska,  m  1OT«.  an  offlcUlly  approved  non- 
voting delegate,  Bob  Bartlett,  was  sent  to 
Washington,  but  so  were  "Sens."  Ernest 
Omening  and  Wtlllam  Bgan  and  "Rep." 
Ralph  Rivers.  ThU  so-called  Tennessee  Plan 
has  been  used  on  six  other  occasions  to  help 
obtain  statehood  for  territories. 

The  drive  for  sUtehood  for  the  dty  of 
Washington  steins  from  the  bitter  experience 
of  colonies  everywhere,  even  thoee  under  the 
moat  benefloent  admlnstratlon.  It  gains 
strength  from  the  reallfiatlon  that  suny  solu- 
tion short  of  statehood  would  leave  District 
residents  short  of  full  cltlaenshlo.  It  does  not 
guarantee  a  successful  future;  It  only  makes 
It  possible. 

OUTSTANDING  CAREER  OF  CLEO- 
PATRA CAMPBELL.  FREDERICK 
COUNTY.  MD.    V 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  follow  the  outstand- 
ing career  of  Cleopatra  Campbell,  one  of 
two  women  lawyers  in  Frederick  County, 


Md.  Mlsa  Campbell  ha«  great  expertise 
and  Imowledge  of  the  law,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  she  has  been  named  as- 
sistant prosecutor  for  Frederick  Coun- 
ty's State's  attorney. 

Last  month,  the  Morning  Herald  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  published  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "Cleopatra  CampbeU's 
Got  the  Stamp  of  Competence.' "  in 
which  Miss  Campbell  voices  her  views  on 
women  In  the  legal  profession.  Her  com- 
ments are  well  worth  reading.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  feature  be 
Included  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objectlcwi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 

CucoPATXA   Campbxll's   <3ot   thx   Stamp   of 

"Compxtxjice" 

(By  Susan  Stltley) 

"I'm  not  on  a  campaign  to  prove  anything, ' 
Cleopatra  Campbell,     except  that  I  can  do 


It.* 


Mlas  Campbell,  38.  one  of  twelve  wranan 
lawyers  In  Frederick  County,  two  weeks  ago 
was  named  assistant  proeecutor  for  the 
county  State's  Attorney.  She  la  the  first 
woman  proeecutor  ft*deplck  has  had. 

She  said  It  is  the  •stamp  of  competence 
on  a  woman  lawyer"  to  be  named  to  this 
position. 

"You  would  assume  any  man  appointed 
would  be  competent,"  the  explained.  "But 
a  woman  has  really  got  to  be  competent" 
to  Justify  the  appolntmant. 

Miss  Campbell  is  glad  for  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  and  prosecute  criminal  casea  In 
District  Court  because  of  the  experience  she 
wUl  get. 

She  said  the  Judges  have  all  been  very  com- 
plementary to  her,  and  so  have  the  lawyers, 
"8L8  lawyers  go." 

She's  gotten  many  congratulatory  notes, 
telegrams  and  calls  since  her  appointment. 
One  she  recalled  was  from  a  woman  she  didn't 
know  who  said  she  knew  how  Miss  CampbeU 
felt  ince  she  was  the  first  woman  deacon 
In  her  church. 

While  she  Is  holding  the  assistant  prosecu- 
tor Job.  she  must  give  tip  her  own  criminal 
defense  work,  but  she  stUl  may  maintain  her 
civil  practice. 

She  says  she  hopes  to  concentrate  more  on 
corporate    law    In   her   private   practice,    be- 
cause   "corporatlona — they're   good   to   you." 
But  she  also  might  g«t  back  into  criminal 
defease  when  her  stint  as  proeecutor  U  over. 
'I  like  trial  work."  she  said. 

She  said  she  prefers  cases,  like  thoee  In  Dis- 
trict Court,  which  are  not  long  and  drawn- 
out,  but  are  over  with  quickly. 

Miss  CampbeU  made  up  her  nxlnd  to  be- 
come a  lawyer  after  spending  several  years 
In  counseling  positions  at  both  Colorado  Col- 
lege. Colorado  Springs,  and  at  Proetburg  State 
College. 

She  became  frtistrated.  she  said,  and  de- 
cided people  who  did  things  were  lawyers. 

"I  decided  it  was  lawyers  who  had  a  piece 
of  the  action,  who  were  part  of  their  com- 
munity and  knew  what  was  going  on. 

"And  I  wasn't  going  to  let  anybody  take  ad- 
vantage of  me." 

So  she  received  her  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  In  1967  and  came 
to  Frederick  on  August  1  to  practice  In  the 
law  firm  of  Mathlas.  Mathlas  and  Mlchti. 

She  picked  Prederlok  to  practice  because 
she  had  been  bom  on  the  Eastern  Sbcat 
and  her  parents  still  realde  In  the  Baltimore 
area.  She  made  a  list  of  all  the  "pleasant 
places  near  my  origins,  and  Prederick  was 
on  the  top." 

Shortly  after  she  Jomed  the  Prederick 
Ann,  Chariee  Mathlaa  Sr.  died,  and  Charles 
Mathlas  Jr.  resigned  last  year.  Now  only 
she  and  Olenn  Michel  remain. 


Mlaa  Campbell  feels  she's  bad  to  maka  u 
Ml  her  own  In  law.  "M».  MMhel  gave  OM  % 
chance,  but  It  was  up  to  ma  to  prove  mywH." 

She  also  feels  that  things  would  have  ' 
easier  for  her  If  .she  had  been  a  man. 

"The  average  woman  laa^ei  Is  better  ttea 
the  average  man  lawyer,"  she  claimed.  "Shrt 
gotta  be  or  she  wouldn't  be  there." 

In  law  school,  howerer,  she  said,  the  t»> 
male  students  got  "spaclal  treatment." 

•We  got  away  with  mow,"  she  explalaad. 
"but  not  because  we  were  women.  Bana— 
we  were  better  studeoU.  better  prspaiM, 
better  aU  the  way  around,*' 

She  said  she  haa  gleaned  from  commaBti 
that  people  feel  a  woman  lawyer  Is  the  last 
one  you  would  go  to,  so  she  haa  to  wk 
harder  to  prove  heraell. 

But  It's  not  as  hard  to  justify  heraM  to 
a  business  client,  she  said,  as  to  his  superior. 
In  commenting  mi  wronga  In  this  country 'i 
system  of  Justice.  Miss  Campbell  said,  "IW 
have  to  ask  ourselves,  under  all  clreoai- 
stances,  do  we  normally  give  a  person  a  fat 
trial?" 

Her  answer  Is  yes. 

But  she  said  she  haa  to  note  "otir  escaplm 
or  substitute  blame." 

"Whenever  we  have  a  criminal  caaa  aad 
one  ot  thoee  Involved  doesnt  like  the  desJ- 
slon,  he's  always  ready  to  blame  'them.'  Ttt 
Judge  was  paid  off,  the  lawyer  was  Incompe- 
tent or  the  witness  lied,"  she  commented. 

"Not  many  people  are  wlUlng  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Justice  U  dooe.  They  blame  any- 
body but  themselves." 

She  thinks  one  glaring  wrong  In  the  sjs- 
tern  Is  the  Inequality  of  people.  But  she  said 
It  Is  not  the  law.  but  the  administration  and 
enforcement  that  Is  the  problem. 

"There  U  a  faU\n-e  to  pay  people  according 
to  mMlts.  not  race,  color  or  sex,"  she  polntad 
out.  "And  there  U  the  eternal  problem  of  fair 
housing  for  the  poor. 

"I  was  raised  under  the  puritan.  Protestant 
ethics  that  If  you  wanted  It,  you  worked  for 
It,"  said  Miss  CampbeU,  Who  Is  chairman  of 
Frederick  County's  Judlcaxe  program  which 
provides  free  les^  service  for  poor  people. 

"But  this  leaves  out  the  posslbUlty  that 
one  did  not  have  the  opportunity,  Inoenttw 
or  parents  to  provide  encouragement. 

"In  our  society  there  are  loU  who  dont 
have  these  factors.  And  they  wlU  remain 
poor,  not  because  they're  lazy  but  becauM 
they  win  never  get  out  of  the  cycle.  They 
cant  help  themselves."  she  observed. 

"1  think  practicing  law  Is  full  of  life— fuU 
of  the  things  that  make  up  lives."  Mtts 
CampbeU  said.  "There's  lots  of  opportunity 
to  be  Involved  and  you're  the  one  that'* 
negotiating."  ,  „    ,  t^ 

She  added  that  the  position  is  full  of  n« 
and  reeponslbUlty,  "but  It's  not  hvimdrum. 


A  WORLD  ASSEMBLY  ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  I  was  to  have  addressed  the 
25th  Annual  Conference  on  Aging  w 
the  Institute  for  Gerontology,  University 
of  Michigan- Wayne  State  University. 

As  chairman  of  tjie  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  was  especiaJ^ 
hopeful  that  I  could  participate  in  tna» 
event.  The  annual  Michigan  conference, 
now  a  quarter-century  old.  has  had  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  thl°*^ 
and  deeds  of  those  directly  concerns 
in  making  a  better  life  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. I  salute  the  sponsors  and  planners 
of   that  conference  for  all   they  have 

done.  ,  , 

This  year's  conference  had  sj?eciai 
sigiiflcance.  too,  becftuse  of  the  tribute 
paid  to  seven  "pioneers  in  aging"  select- 
ed this  year:  Jamee  E.  Blrren,  E.  V.  Cow- 


dry  Wilma  T.  Donahue.  Robert  J.  Hav- 
IghiiMt,  OIU*  A.  RaodiOl,  Nathan  W. 
Shock,  and  Clark  Ttbbitta.  Each  ot  tbwe 
leaders  in  gerootolosjr  reeelved  a  medal 

presented  in  recognition  of  pioneering 

achievements  In  the  field  of  aging. 

My  address  was  to  give  the  view  from 
C«3itol  Hill  on  the  progreas  that  has 
been  made  in  devialng  and  Implementing 
a  national  policy  on  aging  since  tha  1971 
White  House  Conference  (»  Aging.  I 
could  not  personally  deUver  my  «>eeeh 
because  of  a  heavy  workload  In  the  Ben- 
ate.  It  was.  however,  read  In  my  absence. 
Regrettably.  I  had  to  report  to  the 
conferees  that  progress  toward  a  realis- 
tic, farsighted  national  policy  OQ  aging 
iB  slow  and  uncertain,  largely  because 
the  Nlxcm  admlni8tratl<»  has  failed  to 
take  advtmtage  of  the  (VPortunity  pre- 
sented by  the  White  Hooae  Conference. 
Even  yet,  however,  I  believe  that  Pree- 
idential  leadership  could  hdp  us  regain 
lost  ground. 

My  speech  also  dealt  with  a  matter 
more  cloeely  related  to  the  overall 
theme  of  the  conference.  "Aging  around 
the  world:  Dimensions  of  the  future." 
I  proposed  that  a  world  assembly  on 
aging  be  conducted  in  the  next  3  to  5 
years,  possibly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Such  an  assembly,  it  seems  to  me. 
would  involve  governments  In  a  cooper- 
ative venture  which  would  help  each  na- 
tion determine  what  kind  of  commit- 
ments must  be  made  in  a  world  in  which 
larger  and  larger  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation live  a  lengthening  number  of  yesu-s 
in  what  we  now  call  retirement. 

My  speech  alludes  to  a  •retirement  rev- 
olution" which  exists  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  other  industrial- 
ized nations,  but  in  many  other  nations 
in  varying  stages  of  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal is  worthy  <d  deliberation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  address  of 
September  13  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

TowAXD  A  National  Policy  on  thx  Agxno — 

A  Vixw  raoM  CAFrroL  Hn.i. 

(By  Senator  P^iank  Cbitbck) 

My  pleastue  at  being  here  this  morning  la 

tempered  only  by  the  realtutloD  that  I  am 

a    Johimy-come-lstely    when    It    comes    to 

aging. 

It's  true  that  I  am  an  oldar  worker,  by 
Department  of  Labor  standards.  That  hap- 
pened three  birthdays  ago. 

And  It's  true  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  since  It  was 
founded  eleven  years  ago. 

And  It's  equaUy  true  that  in  I9W  I  cams 
to  one  of  these  wnnual  confMenoee  on  aging 
In  ordM'  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  constuner 
problems  of  the  elderly. 

But  that  was  a  mere  three  years  agOk  and 
this  conference  Is  the  twenty-fifth  one  spon- 
sored at  the  University  of  MIrhlgan  Tou 
began  back  In  1M7,  when — I  must  admit — 
I  waa  Just  m  the  prooeaa  of  beoomlztg  a  young 
Dsmocrat.  But  now,  of  course,  Pre  passed  the 
arbitrary  retirement  age  for  that  organisa- 
tion, too. 

Here,  at  this  conference,  you  have  already 
honored  the  American  Pioneers  in  Aging: 
men  and  women  who  first  concerned  them- 
selves about  gerontology  when  most  people 
dldnt  know  what  the  word  meant. 
Last  night  you  heard  from  WUma  Donahue, 


augk.  Tlbbltta  and  otbars  who  made  tbs 
frtmftrtrm*  bar*  a  gsnulna  nationwide  svant, 
an  Idaa  asebangs.  a  sralaghoawl  toe  aotlon 
to  b*  takan  during  tha  foUowlag  year. 

A  little  latar  today  you  wlU  bear  from 
Wilbur  Oobao.  a  num  who  ahuttlsa  baok  and 
forth  from  coUaga  oampoa  to  agsnatas  of 
power  In  Waablngton  with  tha  gxsatast  of 
eaae.  advancing  th*  cauaa  ot  aoolal  Justice 
no  matter  where  ha  la. 

But  I  wlU  say,  Wilbur,  that  I  hope  you  are 
soon  baok  at  H.E.W,  Barrtng  a  PraaMant 
of  your  choice  In  aji  Administration  wlileh 
understands  Just  exactly  what  you  bad  In 
m«"d  whan  your  work  was  interrupted  al- 
most 4  years  ago.  Tou  are  a  gnat  Amwinan, 
and  this  Nation  needs  you. 
Well,  hara  wa  aca. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  first  Michigan 
confarenoe. 

Two  White  House  OonXaianoea  aa  Aglag 
Uter. 

And  for  today,  I  have  been  asked  to  give 
the  vlaw  from  Capitol  Hill:  Just  how  weU 
are  w  dotag  In  estahltshtng  a  poUey  on  sg- 
Ing — a  pcdlcy  wbloh.  In  my  vlaw.  sbonld  guide 
actloa  and  be  abaiied  by  aetJont 

I  wish  I  could  say  to  yov  that  I  think 
that  the  Oongraaa  aad  tba  Bxaouttv*  BEsaoh 
have  neatly  tied  togstbar  a  national  poUoy 
solidly  based  upon  tha  White  House  Con- 
ference recommendations  which  were  analys- 
ed for  you  by  an  earlier  speaker. 

But  of  course  I  cannot.  In  the  case  of  Oon- 
greaa.  l»7a  haa  been  prUaaxUy  a  year  for  the 
seizing  of  opportunity. 

In  the  caae  ot  the  Administration — as  I 
wUl  dlacuas  In  Just  a  few  momenta — I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  1973  has  thus  far  been,  in 
my  view  a  year  of  inadaquata  raspoose  to  the 
challenge  of  the  White  Hooaa  Conference 
and  to  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 

Very  qtilckly,  let  me  teU  you  of  the  major 
legislative  devetc^menu  since  tha  Ocofar- 
ence. 

First,  of  course,  la  the  enactment  of  a  30 
percent  iiusreasa  in  Social  Bacotlty. 

That  acroes-the-board  bensftt  rise  attach- 
ed to— of  aU  things — a  bill  antbortirtng  the 
increaae  of  the  national  debt  limit. 

In  addition,  that  debt  celling  btll  waa  made 
the  vehicle  for  an  amandmant  which  wtU 
establish,  for  tha  first  time— a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  mechanism  for  Social  Security 
benefits.  This  is  ths  long-awaltad  action 
needed  to  maka  Social  Security  much  more 
"Inflatloa-proof"  than  It  now  la. 

That  30  percent  increaae  la  ttte  largest  dol- 
lar Increase  In  the  hlatory  of  Social  Seourtty. 
And  I  am  proud  to  have  lad  the  Saaata  ef- 
fort which  resulted  In  Ita  paaaaga.  which  also 
will  remove  1^4  mmioa  older  persona  from 
the  poverty  roUa. 

But  I  am  dlaaatlafled  about  aavaral  matters 
related  to  paaaags  of  tha  20  pereani  blU. 

My  first  complalat  Is  that.  wliUa  Trtiooms, 
the  30  pwoent  Incraaaa  raaultad  in  ralatlrely 
modeat  monthly  inoraaaaa: 

From  $138  to  tlSl  for  the  average  retlzad 
worker; 

Prom  taas  to  $370  for  the  typical  retired 
couple: 

Ftom.  170.40  to  9MJK>  for  minimum  month- 
ly paymanta; 

For  widows,  stUl  the  hardest  hit  group  of 
aU.  from  $114  to  9187. 

Thoee  extra  dollars  are  vltaUy  needed,  but 
they  sUU  faU  far  short  ot  what  yet  must  be 
done. 

We  must,  for  example,  finaUy  taka  older 
Americans  off  welfare  throughout  this 
Nation. 

We  should  end  tha  Old  Age  Aaalstanoe 
program  by  establishing  a  national  standard 
of  retirement  Income  above  the  poverty  level 
for  aU  persons  of  age  66  and  up. 

To  do  that,  we  should  supplement  below- 
poverty  retirement  Income  with  a  monthly 
check  issued  through  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 


Furthatxaom,  wa  should  taka  from  B.A.  l 
other  proppaad  ■  raf oima  which  would  naaka 
aoclal.  Sacurtty,  Madlrara.  and  MartlnaWI  far 
more  useful  tban  tha;;  now  aca  to  aldady 

Zf  ♦^l^t-  kind  of  acUon  Is  poaslbla  before 
nnncraM  adJousM  this  year.  I  will  cartalnly 
support  It. 

lif  saaoad  major  '^^^p'*'"*  about  tba  20 
peresot  iuciaaaais  that  tba  ArtmlnlstnMmiF— 
evaa.  tba  Fraaldant  hlmaaU— oppoaad  ths 
Congraaalonal  Initiative,  aad  tban  cooaanted 
only  grudgingly  whan  tha  time  cama  to  algn 
the  legislation. 

The  President  made  It  look  as  If  Oongraaa 
had  hUn  over  a  bazrel — or  perhapa  avan  undsr 
abaxrel. 

But  I  thin^  that  the  extreme  reluctance 
of  the  Administration  to  face  up  to  tba  30 
percent  was  unoallad  tor. 

After  all.  in  1971  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security — a  distinguished  body  headed 
by  Arthur  nemmlng — had  reoommaaded 
mora  realtctlo  t^^"^*^^'  aanuaptlona  on  the 
statua  ot  tba  Sootal  Seoutlty  tnuk  funds. 
And  tbaaa  'Mniirp*Vr"i.  it  soon  beoame  evi- 
dent, could  oxake  a  20  percent  locrease 
possible. 

And  this  paved  the  way  for  Senate  action, 
without  any  serious  problem.  Very  quickly, 
the  House  of  Representatives  accepted  the 
Senate  asoeadmaat  without  much  fuss  at  aU. 
Here  was  a  caae  of  everyone  belt^  in  step 
but  the  Prealdent  and  his  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Tnff<^a<1  of  taking  the  lead,  the  Administra- 
tion resorted  to  Its  usual  policy:  to  have  no 
policy  at  all  on  retirement  Income. 

That  non-policy  was  made  aU-t«o-olaar 
when  a  high-ranking  HKW  (rfBelal  said  eariler 
thla  year  that  It  waa  hla  praotloe  to  watt  and 
see  what  Congrees  might  do  on  Social  Secu- 
rity.  And  then  be  would  make  a  lower  bid. 

What  kind  of  attitude  is  that  when  almost 
one  out  of  four  older  Amarlcana  lives  la 
poverty  ? 

What  kind  of  attitude  Is  that  when  almost 
40  percent  cant  afford  what  the  Department 
of  Labor  says  Is  required  for  a  modeat  retired 
couples  budget? 

I  think  that  the  Administration  haa  tailed, 
and  Is  continuing  to  f  aU,  on  the  number  one 
problem  facing  older  Americans :  thay  simply 
don't  have  enough  dollars  to  keep  up  with 
the  reet  of  our  soctoty . 

But  I  dont  think  that  Congreas  haa  done 
aU  it  should,  eltbar. 

And  I  tblnk.  too.  that  we  have  oona  to  a 
point  along  the  road  where  we  aboold  oon- 
aldar  aoma  major  laikovatlons  m  national 
poUoy  on  retlmant  income. 

For  that  reasoo.  I  am  anaooaslag  to  you 
today  that  tba  BanaU  Spaclal  Orimmltitsi  on 
Aging  WlU  conduct  haartngi  early  oaat  year 
on  "New  DlreotloBs  Ui  Social  Bacurlty". 

It  is  dear.  I  think,  that  wa  la  this  nation 
can  no  longer  rely  on  oat«h-up  baasfit  rataaa 
or  evu  aa  automatic  coat-of-Uvlag  aAJost- 
mant  maohanlan. 
We  have  to  grappta  with  otbar  Isaoaa: 
How  can  wa  maka  tba  payreU  tax  laaa 
onerous  for  so  many  wmlmat 

What  more  can  ba  dans  baaldi  adjvsttng 
the  Social  Saeurlty  "rattramaBt  taaf*— to 
deal  with  one  ot  the  lilmil  oompialnai  now 
made  by  the  elderiy — ths  featlng  that  they 
ara  balng  f  oc«ed  to  give  up  week  whan  tbay 
reach  retlrenaent  agat 

How  can  we  make  rettreoMnt  more  aaoura 
for  women  V 

Bow  can  wa  deal  fairly  with  eifdady  naam* 
bars  ct  minority  greupa.  so  many  ot  whom  do 
not  live  to  age  Oftf 

Should  general  revenuea  be  um4  tor 
Ific,  limited  purpoeeaf 

At  this  point  I  abould  aay  thai 
McOovem's  new  proposals  on  twUnmaaX  ls« 
come  would  deal  very  aOectlvaly  wttb  mtf 
eral  ma}or  issues  in  this  area.  His  proposals 
would  receive  careful  attention  at  ths  hear- 
ings I  have  Just  daacrlbed. 
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I  aftld  tMfor*  tbst  im  «M  prlBMrttT  i^  JM' 
for  Ooocxw  to  MlM  opportunttlM. 

Itat  i»u  tit*  oM*  on  teoM  Swnrtty.  And 
tt  taat>p«D«tf  on  oOmt  tronts  m  wtlL 

Tb*  Kneutlv*  Bnnob.  »n«r  ofiposl&c  a 
MUtrltkm  for  tte  Bdwty  BtU  all  durlnc  1971, 
flnaUy  ni^brmocd  It  early  thfti  yMT.  And  tt  wu 
pMMd  wlthla  »  nuttar  of  wvskB.  Stao*  tb«n, 
tlw  SnttU  tkM  i^^JOfd  fas  ftmdttg  of  $100 
mflUbn  for  this  prognm,  vbWb  HhooM  pro- 
Tld*  net  only  bot  nM«l>  bat  rAatod  MrrlcM 
and  oompsnionahlp. 

Itmt  Mm*  appropziattons  btU,  by  tba  way. 
Ineludod  two  aaMndmant*  wtateb  I  ad- 
Tanoad: 

An  addttlonal  $8  mmion  to  tiM  National 
Instltuta  of  CbUd  Haaltb  and  Human  Da- 
T«!opmant  for  raaaarcb  and  training  on 
agtng. 

An  addltloD«a  $1  million  to  help  aamu«  en- 
forcement of  tb*  Age  DlKsrlmlnatlon  In  Em- 
ployment ADt. 

But,  of  courw,  you  know  what  happened 
to  my  amendments  and  to  the  entire  appro- 
priations bill.  The  Prealdent  haa  vetoed  that 
bni.  and  now  the  funding  level  for  programs 
on  aging  li  temporarily  In  doubt. 

Here  again,  Congreea  wanted  action,  but  an 
Administration  committed  to  bombs  in  Indo- 
china and  unemployment  and  high  military 
spending  at  home  decided  It  had  to  say  no. 
Congreas  Is  now  about  to  take  final  action 
on  the  extension  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
The  Senate  has  bill*  before  It  which  would 
Increase  the  authority  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging  considerably ,  and  which  would 
glTe  a  higher  place  in  the  hierarchy  to  aging 
In  general.  My  own  bill,  8.  3181,  for  example, 
would  create  an  office  on  aging  at  the  White 
Rouse  level  In  addition  to  a  beefed-up  AoA. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  adopts  theee  provisions 
in  Its  bUl. 

On  the  House  side,  an  Impressive  bUI 
HJt.  15007,  has  already  been  passed.  It  would 
strengthen  the  role  of  AoA  by  making  the 
Oommlssloner  directly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare, 
by  establishing  special  Impact  programs,  and 
by  several  other  innovative  steps. 

Here  again,  however.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Executive  Branch  has  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentum  generated  on 
aging  in  Congress  during  the  past  few  years. 
Its  own  bill  to  extend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  reflected.  In  my  view,  a  great  deal  of 
serious  thought  about  establishing  a  co- 
ordinated social  servloe  syMem  for  older 
Americans.  But  I  flnd  at  least  two  flaws  In  It. 
One:  The  Administration  seems  Intent 
on  establishing  a  new  layer  of  "planning" 
agencies  somewhere  between  State  and  coun- 
ty goTOTnments.  It  seems  to  ignore  all  the 
planning  that  has  been  conducted  by  those 
units  of  government  Tvlthln  recent  years. 

Two:  The  Administration  bill  does  nothing 
at  all  to  take  the  Administration  on  Aging 
from  where  it  now  is — lost  somewhere  far 
down  In  the  HEW  apparatus— to  a  position 
of  higher  visibility  and  eVsotlveneas.  Every- 
one who  baa  studied  the  problems  of  aging — 
Including  President  Nixon's  own  task  force 
In  1910— has  been  crltteal  of  the  misplace- 
ment of  AoA  within  the  Social  and  Re- 
faabUltatlon    ServlM. 

But  the  Admlnlstrstlon  Is  VTllllng  to  let 
the  status  remain  quo.  Not  only  that,  Con- 
greas Is  supposed  to  pour  funds  Into  the 
AoA,  even  though  the  Administration  refuses 
to  heed  our  misgivings. 

So  mueh  for  AoA.  I  can  only  hope  that,  as 
has  so  often  been  the  case  of  late,  the  Ad- 
ministration wUl  finally  accept  a  Oongres- 
stonal  Initiative  Just  when  It  seems  about 
to  become  law.  anyway. 

I  hope  that  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  too, 
on  three  other  bills  which  were  approved  by 
the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  on  June  21. 

The  Older  American  Community  Service 
Employment  Act  or  Senate  BQl  8.  555.  This 


blU  Is  commonly  described  as  a  senior  service 
corps  bin,  and  It  would  aathorlze  t3S0  mil- 
lion orer  two  years  for  enlistment  of  low- 
Incoras  parsons  66  or  older  In  servlee  projects 
rlgbt  within  their  own  home  towns. 

Ths  Mlddls-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Em- 
ployment Act  (8.  1307) .  This  bUl  would  pro- 
vide practical  help  to  parsons  who  face  em- 
Idaymsnt  problems  in  mid -careers.  That 
problem  might  be  unemployment,  under- 
employment, or  a  simple  desire  to  change 
Jons.  At  a  time  when  one  million  persons  46 
yean  old  or  older  are  out  of  work,  such  legis- 
lation U  desperately  needed. 

Finally,  the  Research  on  Aging  Act.  B.  887, 
has  been  reported  to  the  Senate.  It  would 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Aging  at 
NIH.  A  similar  bill  has  already  been  passed 
by  ths  House. 

Let  me  spell  this  out :  all  three  of  the  bUls 
I  Just  mentioned  have  been  opposed  by  the 
Administration.  Here  again.  I  wish  that  more 
positive  action  had  been  taken. 

Congress  haa  done  a  great  deal  else  in  1972. 
As  for  Administration  action,  another  speak- 
er today — a  man  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  making  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  such  a  great  succsss — will  soon  give 
you  his  analysis — an  analysis  which  under- 
standably differs  from  mine. 

Incidentally,  I  would  like  to  add  my  own 
personal  note  of  thanks  to  Arthur  Flamming 
for  taking  on  his  assignment  with  the  Con- 
ference as  well  as  his  present  position  as 
Special  Advisor  to  the  President.  He  has 
always  been  a  man  of  decency  and  advocacy. 
The  entire  field  of  aging  is  in  his  debt  for  all 
he  has  done— end  everything  else  that  he 
wovild  like  to  do. 

But  I  think  that  Dr.  Flamming  would 
readily  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  Administration  has 
yet  even  begun  to  develop  a  genuine,  well- 
thought-out,  step-by-step  national  policy  on 
aging. 

We  are  aiming  at  targets  of  opportunity, 
rather  than  at  the  strategic  heart  of  each 
matter. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  what  might  be  called 
"mini"  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
every  two  years  or  so  during  this  decade. 
Unlike  the  big  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging— which  Invited  thousands  of  dele- 
gktes — the  Interim  conferences  would  Invite 
specialists  to  examme  one  major  issue  at  a 
time.  Retirement  income,  of  course,  would 
have  first  priority.  Their  findings  could  be 
used  to  help  meastire  progress  made  since 
the  White  House  Conference. 

These  mini-conferences  would  be  useful, 
but  they  will  not  substitute  ft*  three  other 
vital  Ingredients: 

Presidential  leadership  that  genuinely  at- 
tempts to  Implement  major  White  House 
Conference  recommendations. 

Efforts  within  Congreas  to  carry  out  such 
reocHnmendstions  or  to  take  initiatives  of 
Its  own. 

The  contlnvLlng  high  degree  of  Interest 
shown  by  the  elderly  themselves,  by  aca- 
demicians, and  by  public  administrators  and 
others  who  are  directly  related  to  our  suc- 
cess or  fsaiure  In  dealing  with  problems  faced 
by  older  Americans. 

I  put  Presidential  leadership  at  the  top  of 
that  list  of  prerequisites  because  I  believe 
that  It  Is  not  too  late — eten  yet — for  a  really 
determined  Chief  Executive  to  make  full  use 
ot  the  magmflcent  opportunity  presented 
to  this  nation  by  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

When  we  In  Congress  Instructed  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  that  Conference,  we  had  high 
hopes  for  It. 
I,  personally.  stUl  havt  that  kind  of  hope. 
But  I  must  face  the  fact — and  so  must 
everyone  else  who  cares  about  older  Ameri- 
cans— that  the  .Administration  response  to 
that  Conference  has  been  one  of  tactics 
rather  than  one  of  substance. 


As  I  said  before,  the  Adiilnlstnmon  hM 
yet  to  announce  its  goals  on  rsttremait 
Inooms. 

It  offers  a  nursing  horns  "rsform"  propsm 
which  puts  primary  emphasis  upon  poUdai, 
rather  than  Improvement  of  oars. 

It  has  thus  far  failed  to  present  a  work* 
able  strategy  for  improving  and  strengthen- 
ing the  Older  Americans  Act,  even  tboa|li 
Congress  has  voted  dramatic  Inorsases  In 
funding  for  ths  Admlnlstsatlon  on  Aglag. 
And  can  anyone  tell  me  what  the  Admla- 
istratlon  goals  on  housliig  for  the  eldsrty 
are? 

All  down  ths  line,  ths  Admlnlstratton 
seems  to  have  a  "this  too  shall  pass"  attltud* 
when  It  comes  to  aging. 

Its  spokesmen — ^from  the  Prssldsnt  cat 
down — seem  anxious  only  to  get  through  the 
next  two  mcmths  or  so  without  any  real 
comnutment.  any  real  program,  on  aglag. 
It  happens,  however,  that  ths  President  It 
also  a  candidate.  One  measurs  of  his  caao- 
paign — a  measure  of  key  Importance  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  to  everyone  at 
this  conference,  and  to  20  million  c^dv 
Americans  and  their  offspring — ^Is  wbetlMr 
the  President  will  level  with  the  Americas 
public  on  aging. 

If  he  does  not,  even  under  the  rigors  of  s 
political  campaign,  then  what  oould  we  ex- 
pect if  he  were  to  win  another  term  la 
office? 

Thus  far  I've  confined  myself  to  the  topic 
you  assigned  to  me:  the  view  from  Capitol 
Hill  on  a  National  Policy  on  the  Aging. 

But  the  view  from  Washington.  D.C.,  ex- 
tends In  other  directions  as  well,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  share  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  on  the  more  general  sub- 
ject of  this  Coiiference: 

"Aging  Around  the  World:  Dimensions  ot 
the  Future." 

I'm  glad  that  you  have  chosen  that  topic 
because  It  Is  closely  related  to  a  propcaal 
which  I  want  to  make  to  this  Conference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  must 
look  beyond  its  own  efforts  on  aging.  Just  u 
this  Conference  has  done  over  the  past  three 
days. 

Other  nations,  as  well,  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  what  has  been  called  a  "retirement 
revolution"  Is  a  reality  in  developing  na- 
tions as  well  as  ths  nK>et  advanced  nations. 
The  full  extent  of  that  revolution  Is  as  yet 
unknown,  but  the  United  Nation's  report — 
described  earlier  in  this  Conference  by  a 
representative  of  the  U.N. — provides  several 
In-portant  bits  of  evidence  about  Its  signifi- 
cance. 

That  report  notes  that  about  200  million 
older  persons — people  of  age  65  and  over — 
reside  on  planet  Earth. 

That  report  points  out  that  this  total  If 

about  24  million  more  than  Just  6  years  ago. 

And   thirteen   years   from   now — 1985 — the 

overall  total  may  be  270  million.  70  million 

more  than  the  total  today. 

These  numbers  are  Impressive  but  they  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  We  must  compare  ths 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  aged  with  the 
growth  in  other  age  groups 

Between  now  and  1986,  overall  population 
growth  will  be  about  11  peroent. 

For  the  aged,  this  increase  wHi  be  far 
higher:  24  percent. 

In  less  developed  nations,  total  population 
growth  will  be  up  27  8  percent  between  1970 
and  1980.  It  will  be  up  38.3  percent  for  the 
aged. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  ths  United  Nations  re- 
port says  the  world  has  an  aging  population, 
with  social  and  economic  Implications  which 
are  not  yet  clearly  understood. 

We  also  face  a  prospect  which  Is  pleasant 
In  personal  terms,  but  which  la  montunental 
when  considered  tn  terms  of  world  Impact. 

I'm  referring  to  speculation  that  manH 
years  on  earth  may  be  extended  becatise  of 
scientific  breakthroughs  of  one  kind  M 
another. 
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everyone  bsrs,  I  am  aurs.  Is  faaamur  wtth 
reoent  stafesmsnts  which  assm  to  promiss 
tH>t  thcss  brsatcthrougte  ars  at  band.  I  dont 
knew  about  that,  but  I  am  Imprwsssrt  wbsa 
I  pick  up  an  artlcls  by  a  blgb  offlolal  of  tbs 
World  Hsaltb  Organisation  and  find  that  bs 
is  spsculat^.  in  msttsr  of  fact  fashion, 
about  ths  social  implications  If  llfs  sxpsot- 
ancy  Inersassd  by  16  yssrs  or  so. 

And  nUnd  you.  hs  Is  not  talking  only  about 
extending  life  by  oontroUlnf  dtassas.  Hs  U 
talking  about  delay  of  the  actual  aging  proc- 
«H  Certain  lines  of  rsssarcb  are  aimed  at 
postponing  the  onset  of  frailty,  and  It  Is  tbls 
prospect    that    Is    being   exsmlnsd    by   ths 

W.HO. 

Imagme:  a  world  In  which  ths  people  In 
their  «0b,  708,  and  bsyond  could  have  ths 
energy  and  physical  capacity  of  mlddle-ags. 
The  W.H.O.  official  Is  right  to  tsU  ui  that  we 
should  expect  major  change  If  such  new  pat- 
terns of  llfs  become  real. 

But  even  If  It  does  not — at  least  In  the  Im- 
mediate decades  ahead — there  Is  ample  rea- 
son to  ponder  what  is  happening  now. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  in  absolute  num- 
ben  and  in  percentages,  ths  number  of  elder- 
ly Is  Increasing. 

Earlier  retirement  ages  are  beoomlng  more 
common  in  many  nations. 

If  present  trends  continue,  birthrates  will 
continue  to  decrease  In  many  parts  of  the 
earth. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  can  already  fore- 
see, we  have  many  questions  to  ask. 

How  much  of  an  economy  should  bs  com- 
mitted to  retirement  Income? 

If  skills  become  obsolete  in  middle  age  In 
Indtistrlal  nations,  what  will  bs  the  effect 
upon  employment  status  of  those  affected? 
What  effect  vrtll  unemployment  or  under- 
employment have  on  their  social  Insurance 
payments  for  retirement? 

What  if  nations  around  the  world  foUow 
one  after  the  other  In  establishing  lower 
compulsory  retirement  ages?  How  will  the 
lower  number  of  productive  years  affect  to- 
morrow's retirement? 

In  developing  nations,  what  effect  upon 
the  elderly  wUl  result  from  the  widespread 
move  of  younger  people  from  rural  areas  to 
urban? 

We  could  pose  other  questions,  as  did  the 
UJT.  study.  But  I  think  that  the  point  is 
clear: 

No  nation  In  the  world  can  Ignore  the  "re- 
tirement revolution,"  and  every  nation  can 
help  other  nations  in  a  common  effort  to 
deal  with  the  situation  described  so  well  by 
the  UJI. 

The  elderly  throughout  the  world  cannot 
be  expected  to  live  In  exclusion.  But  they  can 
make  many  poeltlve  contributions  to  the 
societies  In  which  they  reside.  If  we  alter  our 
social  and  economic  systems — and  otir  atti- 
tudes, as  well.  No  easy  task,  to  bs  sure.  But 
one  that  stands  a  better  chance  of  success 
If  nations  talk  to  one  another.  The  stags  may 
be  set,  right  now.  for  such  conununlcatlon. 

The  United  States  has  recently  concluded 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Intsrsst 
Is  still  high;  momsntum  could  bs  mads  to 
grow. 

The  Ninth  International  Congress  of 
Oerontology  took  place  Just  two  months  ago 
In  Kiev,  Russia.  There  scientists  brought 
each  other  up  to  date  on  research  findings  on 
everything  from  the  cellular  aging  process  to 
income  maintenance.  This  Congress,  to  be 
followed  In  three  years  by  the  next  Inter- 
national meeting  In  Israel,  certainly  adding 
to  the  momentum  on  aging. 

The  United  Nations  is  expected  to  report 
early  next  year  on  Its  survey  with  an  eye 
toward  seeking  additional  action  wltbln  tbs 
UJI. 

And  there  are  plans  afoot  for  Individual 
multi-nation  conferences  on  one  subject  or 
another  in  1972  and  beyond. 

Everywhere  we  see  momentum.  What  is 
needed  now  Is  direction  and  some  mutual 
goals. 
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I  thsrsfors  proposs  tbst  nutlons  wcnk  to* 
gstbsr,  posstbly  ttaroogb  tbs  Unltsd  Nstloas, 
to  plan  and  ooaduct  a  World  Assembly  on 

Aging  within  tbs  nsxt  3  to  5  years. 

That  Aflssmbly  oould  bs  tbs  finals  toward 

wblcb  all  tbs  otbsr  miifsrssifss  would  work. 

It  would  Invdvs  tbs  sctsntlsts  who  partlot- 

pats    in    tbs    Intsmatkmal    Oongmssss    of 

Oerontology. 

Its  major  function  would  bs  to  Involve 
governments  In  a  cooperative  venture  wblefa 
would  help  eaob  nation  dsMrmlns  whsS  tetod 
of  commltaaents  must  bs  mads  In  a  world 
in  whlcfa  laigsr  and  larger  ssgmsnts  of  the 
population  live  to  be  oMw. 

As  a  first  step,  tbs  Unltsd  Statss  and  tbs 
Union  of  Soviet  SodaUst  Rspnblles  sbonld 
taks  steps  to  broadm  ths  agrssmsnU  tbey 
have  reached  to  deal  wttb  oanosr,  heart,  and 
environmental  diseases.  Tboss  agree msnU 
should  also  Includs  cooperative  action  on 
aging.  I  have  mads  this  suggestion  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  I  hope  that  It  can  be  acted 
upon  In  the  near  future. 

What  U  needed  now,  however,  are  aotlons 
by  the  United  States  and  ottw  governments 
to  cooperate  in  steps  leading  to  the  world 
convocation  I  have  mentioned. 

It  may  weU  be  that  such  an  aaosmblags 
could  best  be  conducted  through  the  United 
Nations,  employing  some  but  not  all  of  tbs 
methods  used  in  the  World  Conference  on 
Environment  In  Stockholm  this  year. 

It  may  well  be  that  smaller,  regional  con- 
ferences could  be  held  as  part  of  a  global 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  better  basis  for  action 
on  aging. 

Whatever  the  final  form,  discussion  on 
the  Assembly  should  begin  at  an  early  date. 
I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  personally  will 
do  all  I  can  to  have  that  dialogue  begin 
and  I  will  welcome  your  suggestions  as  to 
the  next  steps. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  laoUtlonlst— 
which  seems  to  be  a  reappearing  label  these 
days — I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
United  States  has  certain  selllsb  Interests 
that  could  be  served  by  a  World  Assembly 
on  Aging. 

For  one  thtag.  a  World  Assembly  on  Aging 
would  be  an  additional  prod  for  develop- 
ment of  a  national  policy  on  aging — some- 
thing we  hoped  that  the  White  House  Con- 
ference wovild  do.  The  momenttim  generated 
at  that  conference,  while  still  Impreeslve, 
needs  recharging.  If  the  United  States  bad 
to  prepare  for  an  international  meeting  at 
which  It  would  develop  Its  commttment  on 
aging  m  oonjtinctlon  wttb  other  natlcms, 
ws  could  bs  more  certain  that  a  national 
policy  would  not  only  bs  formulated,  bnt 
implemented. 

Second — and  this  Is  suggssted  by  my  Isst 
point — ws  must  have  comparisons  with  otbsr 
nations  If  we  are  to  develop  real  perspective 
on  our  own  failures  and  aeblevemants.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  United  Statee  lags  ot  U 
ahead  of  other  nations  In  terms  of  tbe  gen- 
eral well-btfng  of  older  peofde.  Bnt  It  is 
probable  that  some  nations  am  abead  of  us 
in  certain  fields,  such  as  housing,  and  that 
we  are  nhirtiii  of  other  nations  In  other  ways. 
We  should  at  least  find  out  where  we  stand, 
and  what  we  can  do  with  other  "Nations*. 

Tou  have  other  speakers  this  morning  and 
I  will  end  my  global  speculations  in  order 
to  make  way  for  them. 

My  final  comment  is  one  with  wblcb,  I 
suppose,  few  people  wUl  disagree.  For  that 
reason  it  should  be  repeated  tmtll  Its  mee- 
sage  Is  understood,  rather  than  merely  ac- 
knowledged. 

I  l>eUeve  that  great  things  can  bappsn 
when  people  live  with  an  injiistlce  or  worse 
for  so  long  that  flnaUy  tbey  begin  to 
question  It. 

We  In  this  nation  lived  with  war  In  Indo- 
china for  years  before  we  recoiled  and  said 
that  this  was  Inhuman  and  intolerable. 

We  In  this  nation  are  questioning  the  ter- 
rible drain  that  military  spending  puts  on 


each  one  of  us  and  thoss  tn 
dsnled  to  them  becauas  we  tfvoA 


sMn 

let 


we  In  this  nation  am  qussttoatnc 
oar  Ubarallam  and  wcoidannc  wtettwr  've 
substitttts  toksn  programs  for  actual  eon- 
cem  and  realrsmadisa. 

Out  o<  sasb  qussttoBlBg  Is  our  b«|^  f  or  tiis 

futurs.  Tbls  is  as  tms  tn  «taa  flsM-of  aftng 
as  In  svsrytblng  slss.  I  base  besM  wltlk  tou 
today  as  msota  to  ask  quasDMns  tm  to  malH 
snggsstions.  I  bavs  snjoysd  tb*  oppss^mt^ 
to  abara  fbs  work  vm  mnrt  aU  de  on  bataaU 
of  today's  sidasly  and  taoKsnow's.  sa  «<U. 
Thank  you  lor  harlnff  me  bws 


STATE  TAXATION  OP  INTEHSTATE 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Prertdmt,  wtth 
the  agreement  of  the  committee  on  the 
conference  on  tlie  revenue-rtiMing  lec- 
islation.  Hit.  14370, 1  think  that  whether 
one  opposed  or  favored  this  lav-reaehlng 
lectelaaon,  all  wUI  acree  Ite  enaetrnwit 
will  accompUsh  a  fundamental  and  far- 
reaohlng  chuige  In  Federal-^tste  fiscal 
relationships. 

Federal  revenues  to  be  shared  wltii  the 
States,  whether  in  the  form  of  existing 
categorical  grants  or  the  new  unfettered 
general  revenue  sharing,  are.  ot  coone, 
derived  in  large  part  from  InoeoM  euned 
by  businesa  in  Interstate  commerce. 
Thotrfore,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  next 
order  of  priority  for  the  Oonfrees  in  the 
surea  of  Federal-State  fiscal  reistkmililps 
is  enactment  of  legislation  to  bring  or- 
der into  the  present  chaotic  system  of 
taxing  interstate  commerce  by  State  and 
local  governments.  We  expeet  the  States 
and  Icxiallties  to  be  respcmslble  in  their 
use  of  Federal  funds,  but  we  must  also 
demand  that  they  act  reepooslMy  m 
breaking  down  the  tax  barriers  that  now 
impede  the  free  flow  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  50  States. 

Mr.  President,  a  clear  explanatiaa  of 
the  relattonshlp  of  revenue  sharing  to 
the  pnHidems  o(  State  taaatkm  of  inter- 
state commerce  I  have  seen  was  pre- 
sented during  the  hearinss  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  on  July  20,  1919, 
by  Mr.  Roland  M.  Bixler.  renneenttng 
the  National  Associatian  of  Mannfartor- 
ers.  Mr.  Bixler,  a  resident  of  Oonnecti- 
cut  and  a  small  businessman,  is  prasAdflit 
of  J-B-T  Instruments,  Inc.,  and  chair- 
man of  the  NAM'S  subeommltfeee  on 
State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 
Mr.  Bixler^  testimony,  in  part  follows: 
Revenue  sharing  legislation  in  general,  and 
federal  ocrileotlan  of  state  tsaes  In  partlca- 
lar.  ratas  agidn  tbs  qtiestton  of  a  much  older 
and  more  protracted  problem— state  andlo- 
cal  taxation  of  tntsntats  oommsroe.  In  fsoi, 
this  subject  hss  bssn  before  OoBgress  sines 
the  ISBCs — ^loog  before  we  bed  -even  bsard 
of  tbe  "fiscal  crtsU"  In  stats  and  looal  A- 
nanee.  KXbaostlve  studies  have  been  made 
axtd  tbe  House,  by  wide  msrglDs.  twtes  hss 
paassd  bills  that  would  set  ndnimnm  stand- 
aids  for  taxing  multistats  busia and 

grant  some  relief  from  the  mass  of  oompU- 
oated  state  and  local  tax  requtrements.  un- 
fortunately, tbe  Senate  bas  net  aetsd. 

The  burden  on  business  tn  sselitng  to  eoos- 
ply  with  the  array  of  different  state  and  lo- 
cal r^fulatlons  and  proeedUree  is  sleggering. 
as  tbe  number  of  Jurisdictions  tastag  eoas- 
paniss  sn«Bged  In  Intarststs  iiniinwins  Isllt- 
erally  explodmg.  There  are  4«  seta  of  oorp»- 
rate  Ineosne  tax  laws  and  46  nlas  and  ues 
tax  laws  In  effect  at  the  state  level — ^not  to 
mention  the  numerous  other-taws  of  general 
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■ppllMbttlty  »uch  M  grom  r«otlpta  tax  l»w«. 
oapttal  sMek  u«i.  ate. 

Prior  to  1»4».  only  New  Tort  City  and 
M»w  OrlMkM  \mpomA  m  local  mIm  tM.  By 
1^71,  mow  th»n  3M0  local  gormnaataU.  in- 
cludlxif  opproElnurtoly  8000  mtmletpaUtta* 
and  MM  oountlaa.  levied  ealaa  taxM. 

TIM  proMnna  li  e^MOiaUy  crtttoal  for  amau 

and  moderate  etaert  finna.  By  daflnltlon  tbetr 
biMliieea  oparatlona  are  nxtdeat  and  tbus 
tbatr  ralattooahlp  to  meat  statea  la  slight. 
T*t.  tha  myriad  Jnrladlctlonal  nilea  o*  the 
vartoua  atataa  raa«»  and  grab  at  thaaa  bnai- 
naaaaa  in  eueh  a  Tarlaty  al  waya  that  thaaa 
nrn»  aia  o««n  forcad  by  «**  alone  to  non- 
comply  and  thm  to  rlMC  a  buUd-up  of  liabil- 
ity that  can  threaten  their  existence.  The 
diflcultlea  faolng  all  flrma  doing  intarstata 
bnalnaaa  are  pointed  out  by  thla  quote  from 
the  Raeommendatlona  of  the  Houae  Special 
Svbeomalttaa  on  State  Taxation  of  later- 
■tata  Oommaroe,  published  In  1085 : 

"With  reapect  to  all  of  the  taxes  conald- 
er«d  in  this  report,  the  threahold  question 
facing  the  Interstate  company  is  whether  or 
not  ita  aetlTitles  within  a  State  are  sufflclent 
to  mate  It  taaaUa  by  that  state.  For  each 
kind  of  tar.  there  U  a  broad  range  of  actm- 
tlaa  for  wtiteh  llabUlty  is  assarted  by  some 
States  and  not  by  others.  In  many  cases,  the 
datarmtnatlon  at  whathar  or  not  llabUlty 
exlsU  Is  dUBcult.  If  not  impossible. 

"...  When  the  problem  of  determining 
whether  there  is  liability  la  reviewed  In  terms 
of  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  four  typas  of 
taass,  the  varlaty  and  complexity  Is  greatly 
incieaaed.  Not  only  do  jurladlotlonal  stand- 
arda  differ  amoag  the  States,  but  ttaay  are 
also  nonuniform  for  dUfarant  taxes  within  a 
single  State." 

De«vlte  much  prodding,  the  states  have  not 
been  able  or  willing  to  cooperate  in  setting 
sensible  jurlsdlrtlonal  and  apportionment 
standards  on  their  own.  The  result  Is  a  se- 
rious threat  to  our  "common  market"  of  the 
SOstataa. 

We  ask  you  now  to  consider  the  Issue  as  a 
pertlnsnt  part  of  your  deliberations  on  revs- 
uua  sharing.  7ou  should  consider  that : 

(1)  If  the  federal  government  Is  to  share 
Ita  tax  reyenues.  which  depend  so  greatly  on 
Interstate  commerce,  with  lower  tax  Jurladlc- 
tloaa.  It  Is  Incumbent  on  the  federal  goram- 
ment  to  raqntra  no*  only  tbmX  tbaaa  funds 
ba  spent  In  a  rsaponalfala  maimer,  but  that 
the  reolplenta  of  such  aid  show  raaponslblUty 
In  tbalr  jurladlotlonal  reach  and  apportion- 
mant  prooedurea  for  taring  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

(3)  If  the  federal  government  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  cotleetlon  of  state  Inccma  taxes  and 
require  participating  states  to  conform  their 
tax  baasa  with  the  fadaral  income  tax.  there 
ta  all  the  more  taason  to  require  the  states  to 
use  oomnaon  standarda  for  taxing  interstate 
business. 

(3)  Most  of  the  past  realstance  to  federal 
lataratata  tax  'tg<«'**'""  haa  baen  the  fears 
of  revenua  loss  expressed  by  the  statea.  Al- 
tboiigh  Qot  well  doctunanted.  any  such 
"loasaa"  would  be  da  minim'u*  compared  to 
the  nTv*"^'*^'  banaflts  (at  least  aft  blUlon  per 
annum)  that  ganaral  reTaa\M  sharing  would 
bring  to  stataa  and  localltlss. 

Tb«  NAM^  own  tnterast  in  the  field  of 
atata  ♦rrr*'""  of  Interstate  commerce  dataa 
bftck  many  yaws.  In  addition  to  participating 
in  UtigaUoa  la  tba  early  1960's.  tha  Aaaocla- 
tloii  waaalao  lavolvad  in  the  dtsCTiswlona  lead- 
ing to  tha  I — — ir  of  PX..  80-373  in  1BS0  and 
la  tha  stuAtoa  and  bearlncB  conducted  last 
dacacte  by  tba  Houaa  Balaot  Subcommlttaa  on 
State  Taxation  of  Intarstata  Oommaroe. 
Membeia  and  staA  of  the  Aasoclatloo  have 
mannasart  tba  a{tb)«et  at  length,  aUtaownU 
bava  baait  hamoMnd  out  In  policy  seasloM. 
II nil  tsatlkwr  <T"  >T^TTi  1 — T*^  *'^  **"* '''~'- 
graMOQ  saffsl  oooaalona. 

■nuroogkmit  tbla  period,  the  NAM  has  con- 
alataatly  uifad  tbat  tba  problama  ooneam- 
tng  etata  ♦aTa^*^**  at  Interstate  commerce  can 


ba  solved  by  enactment  of  a  limited  bill  es- 
teK|1«mTig  fsdaral  Jurladlotlonal  standarda  for 
aU  typaa  of  state  taxaa  levlad  on  IntertUte 
commerce. 

Tbarefoca.  we  strongly  urga  you  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  Interstate  taxa*l«>  Issue.  SpacUl- 
cAXly,  tna  buatneas  community  haa  favored 
tha  jurladlctlOTial  rule  and  other  standards 
contained  In  S.  317  introduced  by  Senators 
Rlblooff  and  Mat*'*"  and  ottkar  Members  of 
tha  Senate. 

Bowaver,  we  are  not  insisting  on  any  one 
particular  plaoe  of  legtsUtlon.  Aa  a  matter  ot 
fact,  as  a  raault  of  recent  eSorta  at  compro- 
mise In  order  to  get  some  •movement  on  the 
problem  after  these  many  years,  tbara  la 
gathering  support  in  the  buslneaa  c<xnmunlty 
for  a  measure  that  would  fall  short  o<  S.  317. 
Thla  would  set  certain  Jurisdictional  and  ap- 
portionment standsoxls  but  would  allay  reve- 
nue loaa  fears  of  the  states  by  preeervlng  cer- 
tain court  deeUlons  regarding  coUeotlon  of 
sales  and  use  taxes.  A  registration  procedure 
would  be  established  to  protect  buslneaaea 
selling  m  Interstate  commerce  from  liability 
for  payment  or  coUectlon  of  taxes  In  statea 
where  they  have  no  business  location. 

We  feel  that  this  type  of  measure  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  the  Interstate  tax 
problem  and  could  receive  widespread  sup- 
port as  a  middle  ground  position. 


Beginning  with  my  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  particularly  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce, 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  we  must 
have  permanent  Federal  legislation  es- 
tablishing minimum  uniform  rules  for 
setting  forth  the  conditions  under  which 
all  types  of  State  and  local  taxes  can  be 
levied.  The  Congress  has  not  acted  on 
this  subject  since  1959  when  stopgap  leg- 
islation, Public  Law  86-272.  was  enacted. 
In  the  92d  Congress,  along  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut   (Mr.   Ribicoff),   I  have  been 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Interstate  Taxa- 
tion Act.  a.  317.  Additional  cosponsors  of 
this  act  include  Senators  Beall,  Brock, 
Case,  Coopee.  Guhkey.  and  Humphret. 
It  is  similar  to  legislation  I  Introduced  in 
the  91st  Congress.  It  la  also  similar  to 
legislation  which  passed  the  House  by 
overwhelming  majorities  in  both   1988 
and  1969.  In  this  4-year  period,  however, 
the  Senate  has  not  had  an  opportimity 
to  act.  The  Committee  on  Flnsmce  has 
not  held  hearings. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  FlnEmce  <Mr.  Long)  has 
assured  me  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
the  committee  plans  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce  before  this  Congress  ad- 
journs. He  has  given  such  public  assur- 
ances as  recently  as  the  revenue-sharing 
hearings  held  by  the  Commdttee  on  Fi- 
nance in  July  of  this  year.  Even  if  the 
time  remaining  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  92d  Congress  do  not  permit  en- 
actment of  this  vitally  needed  legislation, 
I  hope  that  public  hearings  can  still  be 
held  so  that  we  can  act  early  in  the  9Sd 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  In  recent  years  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  unbridgeable 
gf^  between  the  position  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  that  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  The  States,  partlculswly 
those  who  have  joined  together  to  form 
the  Multlstate  Tax  Commission,  are  ada- 
numtly  oppxjsed  to  the  type  of  legislation 
urged  by  a  broad  spectxum  of  the  busi- 


ness community.  I  do  not  beUeTe  that 
this  s^jparent  gap  is  unbridgeable. 

In  recent  months,  three  major  busi- 
ness organizations — the  Nlitional  Asso^ 
elation  of  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Association  of  Wholesalers-DIatrlbutort, 
and  the  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
C<Mnmerce — have  been  developing  a  new 
interstate  taxation  bill  in  an  effort  to 
meet  some  of  the  objections  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

Prom  my  long  study  of  the  problems  of 
interstate  taxaUon,  the  working  drafts  of 
this  new  bill  I  have  seen  convince  me 
that  it  represents  major  ooncesatons  on 
the  part  of  the  business  community  in 
order  to  reach  an  guM^mmodation  with 
the  views  of  State  and  local  governments. 
This  Is  particularly  so  with  regard  to 
sales  and  use  tax  jurisdiction  and  appor- 
tionment of  income  or  capital  for  tax 

purposes.  ...  ^    ^,. 

Despite  the  concessions  which  the 
business  community  appears  to  be  will- 
ing to  make,  this  bill  will  not  represent 
a  marked  departure  from  S.  317  and  ear- 
lier versions.  It  will  still  provide  Federal 
minimum  standards  designed  to  relieve 
the  most  pressing  tax  problems  of  com- 
pemies  doing  business  in  more  than  one 
State.  Its  bsisic  elements  will  be  similar 
to  the  bill  of  which  I  was  one  of  the 
authors  and  which  passed  the  House 
initially  in  1968  and  again  in  1969. 

In  addition  to  the  three  business  orga- 
nizations which  are  developing  this  new 
legislation.  I  am  informed  It  has  been 
reviewed  and  approved  in  principle  by  a 
large  number  of  other  business  groups, 
including  Air  Transport  Association, 
American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Association  of  Institutional 
Distributors.  Automotive  Service  Indus- 
try Association,  Direct  Mall  Advertisers 
Association.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute, 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
National  Small  Business  Association, 
Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc.,  and 
the  Society  of  American  Florists. 

Mr.  President.  I  plan  to  introduce  this 
legislation  before  the  close  of  this  ses- 
sion. I  will  not  claim  that  it  will  provide 
all  of  the  answers  to  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  State  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, but  it  merits  serious  study  by  all 
those  who  would  be  affected  by  it.  the 
business  community,  other  taxpayers  and 
State  and  local  governments.  If  it  is  se- 
riously considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  along  with  all  the  other  bills 
Introduced  on  this  subject  during  public 
hearings  which  I  hope  will  be  held  very 
soon,  I  believe  we  can  come  up  with  a 
practical  Federal  solution.  I  would  re- 
mind Senators  that  Congress,  In  1959,  by 
enactment  of  Public  Law  86-272,  clearly 
establishes  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  to  exercise  its  authority  In  this 
important  area. 
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TRUTH  IN  TAX  COLLECnONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 10,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  introduced  S.  3903,  The  Trutii 
in  Tax  Cc^ections  Act  of  1972.  The  bill 
would  require  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  make  clear  to  taxpayers  which  of 
its  current  instructions  have  been  re- 
jected by  any  Federal  court.  It  would 


glBO  require  the  IBS  to  reconcile  difler- 
enftfs  among  its  InBtnictioD  pamgihleti 
and  to  advise  taxpayers  which  one  may 
be  regartled  as  authorttative.  Ftnally.  It 
iivald  permit  a  taa^Myer  conteatlng  a 
dcAeienoy  assessment  in  the  tax  eoort  to 
see  his  appeal  through  to  final  adjudi- 
cation without  having  to  pay  the  claimed 
deficiency  or  post  a  bond. 

The  bill  was  dlsciMsed  in  two  recent 
Q0,nK>aper  columns  by  Mr.  E.  Edward 
Stephens.  In  an  article  entitled  "BUI  De- 
mands IRS  Tell  'Whole  Truth,"'  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin of  August  21,  Mr.  Stephens  pointed 
out  that— 

When  In  doubt,  tbs  sarvloa  ganaraUy  oon- 
■truea  ths  law  imfavoxably  to  tha  taq>ay«r. 
and  wrltea  ita  Interpretation  Into  tnstruo- 
tloDs  to  be  Issued  with   the   tax  fonoa. 

Thus,  a  taxpayer's  Interest  will  often 
require  him  to  contest  the  IRS  Interpre- 
tations. But,  the  servloe  does  not  even 
give  him  a  clue  as  to  whether  other  tax- 
payers may  already  have  succeeded  In 
Idoitical  challenges  to  the  IRS  Instruc- 
tions. 

In  a  column  published  in  the  New  York 
Dally  News  on  September  1.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens noted  that — 

The  tax  court  la  ths  only  fc»rum  where 
one  can  contest  an  IBS  deficiency  without 
first  paying  the  Interest  and  pmaltlas. 

Therefore,  the  advantage  in  using  the 
tax  court  route  is  lost  by  the  taxpayer 
If  he  must  pay  the  deficiency  claim  be- 
fore he  can  appeal  an  unfavorable  rul- 
ing by  the  tax  court.  This  inequity  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  taxpayers 
lose  an  overwhelming  number  of  cases 
in  the  tax  court — almost  70  percent  in 
the  first  half  of  1972.  Yet.  they  do  tax 
better  upon  appeal.  The  Mondale  bill 
would  permit  the  taxpayer  to  pursue  his 
anseel  to  finality  before  having  to  pay 
the  deficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  columns  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO,  as  follows : 

COUNSXI,  TO  THS  Taxpatxs — ^Buj.  Dbkakds 
IRS  Trx  "Whoix  TauTH" 
(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  doesn't  tell  the  whole  truth  wlien 
it  tn^tracts  taxpayers  on  how  to  fill  out  their 
tax  forms? 

A.  Yes — and  Minnesota's  hard  hitting 
senior  senator.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D) ,  wants 
IRS  to  come  clean. 

Taking  the  warpath,  he  joined  battle  Aug. 
10  by  Introducing  a  bUl,  S.  3903,  pointedly 
called  the  "Truth  In  Tax  Collections  Act  of 
1973."  It  was  referred  inuuedlately  to  the  tax- 
wrttlng  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  senator  aald  IBS  instructions  az« 
"badly  misleading"   the   taxpayer. 

"y/e  would  readily  condemn  a  similar 
action  If  It  were  taken  by  a  private  com- 
pany." he  commented. 

IBS  has  a  tough  job  Interpreting  any 
provisions  of  our  highly  complex  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  When  In  doubt,  the  servloe 
generally  construee  the  law  unfavorably  to 
the  taxpayer,  and  writes  Its  Interpretation 
Into  Instructions  to  be  Issued  with  the  tax 
forms. 


PaOTXCT   THX   REVKMUE 

Many  taxpayers  balk.  They  drag  IBS  Into 
court,  and  often  succeed  In  overturning  IBS 
f«gulatlons  or  rulings. 


Tha  rub  U  that  IRS  uauaay  doasnt  change 
Its  instruettoni  whan  this  bappena.  llMce 
isn't  a  word  to  let  unsoapaotlng  raadsn 
know  that  any  part  of  the  taatructtaoe  may 
ba  invalid. 

Senator  Mirr'daH  doaant  quaatlon  tba 
servloe's  rtgbt  to  taka  "argualda'*  poattlana 
to  "protect  the  ravenua."  Ba  knows  that  UB. 
Suprama  Court  decisions  are  tha  only  onss 
that  IBS  must  i4>ply  to  all  taxpayers. 

A  lower  court  decision  doaant  bind  IBS 
except  In  the  case  of  the  taxpayer  who  filed 
the  suit. 

But,  Mondale  said.  It's  unfair  to  give  other 
taxpayers  only  one  slda  of  tha  8t43ry  In  of- 
fldsl  instructions.  And,  he  added,  this  is 
particularly  unjust  In  the  eaas  of  a  Itttto  guy 
who  can't  afford  tax  oounael. 

scomui^B  nvx  axspa 

Where  any  oaurt  haa  rejaetad  or  modified 
an  IBS  poaltlon.  Mondale  said,  aU  taq>ay«i8 
should  be  Informed.  Tha  Inatruotlona  should 
put  readers  on  notice  that  It  might  ba  ad- 
vantageous to  seek  further  Information  on 
spedflo  points,  or  to  retain  oounael. 

IBS  mo«uls  often  say  they  dont  want  to 
collect  a  alngla  penny  that  lant  due  under 
the  law.  To  thla,  the  plaln-apaaklng  Mln- 
neeota  senator  retorted  "Facts  ball*  the 
claim." 

The  Mondale  blU  Is  designed  to  make  IBS 
tell  the  whole  truth.  If  It  were  enacted  In 
Its  present  form,  IBS  would  have  to  take 
five  actlooa. 

Prepare  an  "authoritative"  set  of  in- 
structions Interpreting  the  tax  law*  as  of 
the  date  of  Issue,  for  use  in  preparing  re- 
turns and  other  documents  that  taxpayers 
must  file. 

FOOTMOTKS   Ain>    ItOMM 

Revise  the  set  from  time  to  time. 

Make  these  Instructions  available  to  any 
taxpayer  on  request. 

Refer  to  this  set.  in  aU  other  instructions, 
as  the  "authorttative"  source  of  instructions 
for  preparing  returns  and  other  papers. 

Note  consplcuoxisly  in  all  instructions, 
via  footnote  or  other  dcvloa.  any  Instance 
in  which  a  provision  of  tha  code  haa  been 
held,  by  any  V£.  "court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction," to  have  a  meaning  or  implication 
other  than  that  in  the  Instructions. 

US.  courts  of  competent  Jurisdiction  m- 
clude  the  Tax  Court,  Court  of  Clalma,  dis- 
trict courts,  and  circuit  courts  of  appeals, 
as  weU  as  the  Supreme  Court. 

TAXFATxa'a    COTTNSB, — Bnj.    To    CintB    IBS 

Asuaaa  Has  Aptkai. 

(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

Q.  According  to  one  of  your  columns,  if  1 
lose  a  case  in  the  US.  tax  court,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  can  move  in  and  collect 
whatever  the  court  says  I  ov)e — even,  though 
the  US.  court  of  Appeals  later  inay  decide 
that  I  didn't  owe  a  dime  in  the  first  place, 
la  anybody  trying  to  correct  this  deplorable 
situation? 

A.  Yes.  An  Aug.  10,  Minnesota's  senior 
senator.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D),  Introduced 
a  bill  (S-seoS)  to  set  things  right.  It  provides 
that  if  you  go  to  the  tax  court,  IRS  can't 
collect  untU  the  case  Is  finaUy  resolved 
against  you  on  appeal. 

The  Mondale  bill  ta  long  overdue.  For 
neariy  50  years,  VS.  taxpsyere  have  been 
vlctlmliMd  by  the  outrageous  law  now  In 
force. 

Organised  in  1S34  as  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeala.  the  tax  court  Is  tha  only  forum 
where  you  can  conteat  an  IBS  daficleney 
without  first  paying  It,  with  Intereat  and 
penalties.  Tt»  court  waa  set  up  for  this  very 
purpose. 

The  system  works  fine  if  you  win  the  tax 
court  decision.  But  If  you  loaa  there,  the  re- 
sult can  be  disastrous — even  though  you  win 
the  case  hands  down  on  appeal. 

For  example,  suppose  you  go  to  the  tax 
court.  You  have  one   Interpretation   of   an 


Intamal  Bavenue  Coda  provlalon;  IBB  has 
a  dlffetant  constructlqn.  The  Judge  pbxnm 
for  ISS.  (In  the  tint  six  months  of  IftS, 
taa^yen  lost  es.7  p«r  cent  of  the  tax  oemrt 
deoMons.) 

Ton  go  on  to  the  VS.  Court  of  AppaalK 
Btm.  yon  mmit  pay  the  deaeSsney,  or  poet 
a  bond  guarmntaalng  paynMnt.  This  is  the 
Uw  today— pay  up  or  ptit  up. 

If  you  cant  lalas  tha  cash,  you're  In  trou- 
ble. The  bonding  company  will  charge  a 
stiff  fee;  and  youll  never  gat  It  back.  The 
government  won't  reimburse  you,  even  If 
the  court  of  Appeals  decides  you  were  right 
all  along. 

This  Is  bad  enough.  But  usually  tha  situ- 
ation ta  far  worse.  If  you're  short  of  ssawts, 
chances  are  no  bonding  company  will  take 
the  risk.  You're  thrown  Into  the  hands  of 
tough  "revenue  officers" — ^fonnerly  caUed 
"collection  officers" — ^who  have  tremendous 
power. 

They  can  grab  yo\ir  bank  account  and  any 
other  personal  property  you  own,  selsa  your, 
real  estate.  seU  everytiilng  at  rock  bottom 
forced  sale  prices,  pay  auction  feaa,  storage 
costs  and  other  seUlng  expensea,  and  apply 
what's  left  of  the  proceeds  against  your  de- 
ficiency. 

Now  suppose  that,  after  this  dlaaater.  yon 
win  the  case  In  the  court  of  appeals.  Does 
IRS  have  to  put  you  back  In  the  condition 
you  were  In  before  It  sold  you  outt 

Not  by  a  longshot.  IBS  will  hand  you  back 
the  net  amount  of  money  it  realized  on  the 
sale  of  your  property.  For  instance  if  your 
car  netted  $40  above  storage  and  selling  ex- 
penses, thta  te  what  IRS  will  pay  you,  plus 
Interest. 

IBS  doesn't  have  to  replace  the  car.  or 
your  home.  If  you  were  forced  out  of  busl- 
neos.  It  doesnt  have  to  set  you  up  again. 
If  you  were  fired  because  your  salary  waa 
attached,  IRS  doesn't  even  apologise. 

For  heaven's  sake.  Let's  get  the  Mondale 
bUl  enacted. 


STATEMENT  BY  CLIFFORD  ALEX- 
ANDER ON  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  serious  failings  of 
our  Oovemment  is  the  denial  of  equal 
employment  opportunitiee  for  minorities 
and  women  on  Federal  jobs.  Because 
Washington,  D.C..  empli^s  a  hi^er  per- 
centage of  Federal  employees  than  any 
otiier  metropolitan  area,  the  effect  of 
discrimination  in  Federal  emplos^ment  is 
more  serious  in  this  town  than  in  other 
communities. 

Representative  Waltxk  FAtmrsoT  is 
currently  conducting  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  discrimination  in  Federal 
employment. 

Clifford  Alexander  testified  earlier  this 
week  about  the  way  minorities  have  been 
denied  equal  Job  opportunities  in  our 
Federal  agencies.  Because  Mr.  Alexander 
is  a  former  chairman  of  the  Eaual  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  he 
was  expertly  able  to  document  the  fail- 
ings in  the  system.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  testimony  he  presented  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STATExzm:  BT  CuFFoao  L.  ALJtXANnxa,  Ja. 

In  August  of  this  year,  a  sertea  of  events 
ware  triggered  which  are  already  having  pro- 
foundly negative  effects  on  the  employment 
conditions  of  minorities.  The  head  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  (Philip  E.  Hoff- 
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1)  wnt  Ml  identiaal  l«tt«r  to  FtMUtont 
Nlaon  and  StDatco'  UcOoTwn,  for  rMcoo* 
UEkJtt  are  kU  t»o  poUttcaUy  siJiwurBnt.  Boff* 
mann'a  letter  nUaed  tbe  apector  oC  unqi»U- 
flMl    nunonty   workan   noelTlQC   poatttoiu 
bMwl  solaly  on  tbalr  not  and  of  unquaU- 
tUd  sttidenu  being  anioUad  In  institutions 
of   highar  learning  Ju*   b«sauae  tiiey   are 
Black.  The  letter  preaumed  thai  "merit"  was 
not  being  oonalderad  whan  Blaoks  were  hired. 
Both   the   response   of  Prealdent  Nixon  and 
candidate  McOovem  failed  to  properly  chal- 
lenge the  underlying  falladotis  acaun^lon 
of  Mr    Hoffmann— that  ta  that  Blacks  w«e 
receiving  xwnethlng  extra  not  accorded  their 
white  brothera.  Both  HofTmann  and  Nixon 
Imply  that  a  merit  te«t  Is  being  applied  cmly 
to  white  applicants  and  that  Blacks  need 
only  walk  through  the  door  and  they  wlU  be 
given   a  desk  and   a  paycheck  every  week. 
Piealdent   Nixon    used    the   occasion   oX   Mr. 
Hoffmann's  letter  to  set  in  motion  a  serlea 
of  actions  which  are  having  and  will  con- 
■  tlnue  to  have  a  serious  negative  affect  on 
the  economic  position  ot  Blacks  In  this  coun- 
try.   Nixon   has   already   started   to   erode   a 
rather  weak  but  much   heralded  Philadel- 
phia  plan    (to   provide  employment   oppor- 
tunities for  Blacks  and  other  minorities  In 
the  construction   trades).   Corporations  are 
asking  If  they  can  forget  about  the  some- 
times effective  tool  erf  afllimatlve  action  pro- 
grams which  would  Increase  minority  em- 
ployment. With  respect  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
omment.  Nixon  In  his  response  to  Hoffmann 
said: 

"With  reapect  to  these  afflnnatlve  action 
programs.  I  agree  that  numerical  goals,  al- 
though an  Important  and  useful  tool  to  meas- 
xire  progress  which  remedlee  the  effect  of 
past  discrimination,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
be  applied  In  such  a  faahlon  as  to,  In  fact, 
result  In  the  Imposition  of  quotas,  nor  should 
they  be  predicated  upon  or  directed  towards 
a  concept  of  proportional  representation. 

•'I  have  asked  the  appropriate  departmental 
heads  to  review  their  poiletea  to  ensure  con- 
tormanoe  with  tbeaa  views." 

It  la  clear  for  anyone  who  botbwa  to  look 
that  Black  people  are  excluded  from  the 
higher  paying,  more  responsible  Jobs  in  the 

Federal  Government.  

A  review  of  the  executive  branch  and  regu- 
latory agencies  Is  In  order.  But  the  kind  of 
review  that  U  required  Is  preolaaly  the  oppo- 
site from  the  kind  NlK)n  ordered.  The  review 
would  reveal  the  following; 

That  In  the  Oflloe  of  Management  and 
Budget,  under  the  President's  direction, 
there  are  67  supergradea  and  not  a  single  one 
Is  held  by  a  Black. 

In  the  Department  of  Justice,  there  are 
318  supergradea  and  only  four  Blacks  are 
employed  In  these  job  oategortaa. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  um- 
brella agency  for  much  of  the  highly  tauted 
Black  capltaliam  shell  game,  there  are  374 
supergradea  (08-16's  through  IS's)  and  only 
one  Is  held  by  a  Black.  The  quota  for  Blacks, 
however.  In  Commerce  Is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  OS  structure,  where  the  pay  la  the  lowest 
and  the  responsibilities  are  the  least.  In 
Commerce,  Blacks  make  up  30  percent  of  the 
OS-l's  through  4*8. 

In  ClTlllan  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
there  are  170  supergradea — no  Blacks. 
In  the  Navy,  334  supergradea— no  Blacks. 
In  the  Oapartment  of  the  Army,  237  super- 
grades — a  Blacks. 

Those  who  carry  the  picture  of  America  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  state,  AJJ).  and  the 
Peace  Corps  have  42  In  supergrada  jobs  and 
not  a  Black. 

The  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission  has  349 
Individuals  In  supergrade  positions  and  the 
Black  quota  is — yea — aero. 

The  Bnvlronmental  Protection  Agency  has 
44  supergradea  and  only  one  Black.  This  same 


agency  ha*  649  08-14'8  and  IB'a;  of  that 
number,  '/4  o(f  1  percent  (3)  are  Black. 

Finally,   the    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 
mission has  113  supergradea  with  no  Blacks, 
but  the  Black  quoU  U  very  bl<h  in  the  OS-l 
through  4  at  the  I.C.C.  Ttere  of  the  248 
OS-l  through  4's,  167  are  Slack  or  67.3  per- 
cent.  The    taaue   of   dlacriiainatlon   in   em- 
ployment, because  of  the  unfortunate  events 
following      the      Hoffmann      letter,      needs 
thoughtful    and    constructive    action    and 
analysis.  After  a  review,  the  action  that  NU- 
on  and  Company  must  take  Is  to  provide  c^- 
portunltlea  for  promotion  and  employment 
and  see  to  It  that  those  who  are  In  poslUons 
of  re^onsiblUty  and  are  discriminating  are 
removed  from  those  positions.  But  Nixon  has 
made  one  thing  perfectly  clear,  this  U  not 
the  direction  in  which  he  wants  his  Gov- 
ernment to  move.  We  now  have  the  polltl- 
oaUy  sensitive  term  "quota"  being  used  to 
pit    Black    against    white,    worker    against 
Instead,  we  should  be  examining  what  are 
Instead,  we  should  be  examining  what  are 
the  handful  of  techniques  that  have  been 
employed  that  have  to  any  slgnlflcant  degree 
increased  minority  employment  opportunl- 
tlea.  One  tool  that  I  personaUy  utUlzed  whUe 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity  Commission   smd   which   has   proved 
to   have   some   limit*      effectiveness    Is   the 
"affirmative  action  plan." 

It  establishes  in  various  Job  categories 
targets  or  goals  for  the  employment  and 
promotion  of  minority  workers.  It  says  that 
those  targets  or  goals  will  be  met  within 
a  specified  time  period.  It  says  that  the 
standard  for  acceptable  performance  wUl  be 
applied  with  equality  to  Blacks  and  whltee. 
Most  importantly,  It  forces  the  reluctant 
employer  to  examine  the  rich  and  plentiful 
Black  labor  market  in  this  country.  Affirma- 
tive action  plans  recognlae  that  pledges  of 
voluntary  compliance  and  statements  of  good 
win  don't   put   money   In  Black  pockets. 

The  unhappy  history  of  Plans  for  Progress 
proved  this  beyond   a   shadow  of  a  doubt. 
How  useless  mere  verbal  assurances  can  be. 
In    1968.   as  Chairman  of   E.E.O.C..   we   con- 
ducted hearings  on  white  collar  discrimina- 
tion  in   New   York  City.    We   compared  46 
Plans   for  Progress  corporations  to  54  non- 
Plans    for    Progress    corporations.    The    un- 
happy result  of  our  findings  based  on  the 
employment   statistics   of   the    corporetlona 
themselves,  was  that  In  every  slgnlflcant  job 
category,  non- Plans  for  Progreas  companies 
(those  that  were  not  involved  In  the  volun- 
tary Plans  for  Progreas  program)    were  em- 
ploying more  minorities  than  Plans  for  Pro- 
gress   companies    (Plans   for    Progress    com- 
panies had  signed  vague  pledgee  with  the 
Vice    Prealdent    of    the    United    States,    to 
promote     smd     ensure     equal     employment 
opportunity  for  Black  Americans) . 

Thus,  establishing  targets  and  goals,  and 
demanding  that  they  be  achieved  In  a  given 
time  frame  is  and  has  been  an  effective 
tool.  Any  affirmative  action  plan  worth  Its 
salt,  recognizee  that  whoever  is  hired  or 
promoted  will  be  capable  of  doing  the  Job 
In  question.  This  is  Important  from  the  em- 
ployers  point  of  view  certainly,  but  It  is 
obviously  Important  to  the  prospective 
minority  worker  whose  sense  of  dignity  and 
worth  and  satisfaction  in  a  job  well  done.  Is 
just  as  strong  as  his  counterpart  in  the  white 
working  world. 

Appeals  to  bigotry  In  1968  were  made 
through  the  oode  words  "law  and  order."  In 
1973.  thoee  appeals  are  being  made  through 
the  cede  word  "merit."  Let  u«  all  remember 
that  twice  as  many  Blacks  as  whltea  are  un- 
employed. That  the  average  Black  family 
makes  only  $60.00  for  every  $100.00  that  white 
families  make  That  Blacks  are  excluded  from 
better  paying  Jobs  In  corporations  and  as  we 
have  seen  In  the  earlier  statistics  I  presented 
to  you.  in  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Many  of 


u»  would  have  been  delighted  had  a  hue  asQ 
cry  been  rejed  when  quotas  were  all  wtaita 
some  vwars  ago.  There  the  technique  of  quota 
was  being  used  to  keep  Blaeksout  of  joba.  'Pt. 
day,  for  those  who  confuse  q\iol»  wtth  tufti 
and  goal,  let  it  be  said  that  If  that  flTe.letl« 
word  is  used  to  afford  mlnoritlea  what  U  due 
them,  then  all  power  to  the  word  "Quota." 
One  definition  of  quota  14  "the  share  or 
portion  received  or  granted  to  a  person,  u 
being  one  of  a  certain  number  entitled  to  a 
part."  Blacks  In   Oovernment  or   any  oVbm 
field  of  employment  are  entitled  to  Joba  thty 
are  qualified  to  perform.  Up  to  today,  tluiH 
vrtio  have  been  given  appropriate  opportune 
ties  have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Actions  to  change  the  bigoted  behavior 
of  past  governmental  supervisors  need  to  be 
undertaken  and  enforced.  We  are  suppoead 
to  be  living  In  a  society  of  laws  and  under  law, 
minority  employment  rights  are  theoretically 
protected.    It    Is    the    responsibility    of   this 
President,  even  though  It  Isn't  his  inclina- 
tion,  to   see   to    it   that   Blacks   and  othat 
mlnoritlea  receive  the  opportunities  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  last  thing  we  need  at 
thla  point  In  our  history  is  the  pitting  of  hart 
working  whltee  against  hard  working  Blacks 
for  the  achievement  of  short-term  poUtleal 
goals. 

Finally,  let  us  take  a  cloaer  look  at  dis- 
crimination in  the  Pederjd  Oovernment — and 
particularly  the  U.S.C.S.C.  Tlie  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  given  two  grave 
and  Important  responsibilities. 

one:  They  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front In  seeing  to  It  that  all  federal  agencies 
beoonxe  equal  opportunity  employers. 

Two:  They  play  an  Important  part  in  the 
complaint  mechanism  by  which  agg/leved 
mlnorltlee  and  women  may  officially  complain 
of  instances  where  they  believe  they  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion. It  la  clear  under  executive  order  and  by 
law  the  Civil  Service  Oommlaslon  has  the  two 
aforementioned  powers  and  resptonsibllitiea 
It  is  also  clear  In  fact  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  never  exercised  Its  authority 
on  behalf  of  minorities  and  women.  Why? 
There  are  several   reasons. 

One:   The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  for 
all  practical  purposes  a  plantation.  All  of  the 
Individuals    In    Washington    charged    with 
running  the  EEO  program  are  white  males. 
All  those  in  subordinate  categories  are  mi- 
norities. Bach  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's regional  directors  and  deputy  directors 
is  white.  The  10  EEO  representatives  in  those 
regions    are    minority    and    report    to   white 
deputies  and   white  dlrecton.  The   planta- 
tion mentality  that  govern*  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's    hierachy    ssya    publicly    that 
problems    of     harassment    and    retribution 
against  complaints  are  vlrttially  nonexistent. 
Any  member  of  a  minority  group  who  has 
had  the  backbone  and  dares   to   complain, 
knows  differently.  The  plantation  Is  run  by 
53  supergrade  positions.  Those  53  big  house 
plantation   positions   are   all   held   by   white 
males. 

The  plantation  testers  at  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  administer  the  Federal  Service 
Entrance  Examination.  The  FSEE  has  never 
been  validated  In  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  standards  and  guidelines  from  em- 
ployment tests.  It  Is  a  test  that  Is  Uatantly 
discriminatory  against  Blacks.* 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  shoxUd  be 
administering  afflrmative  action  plana 
throughout  the  Federal  Oovernment.  But 
what  agency  is  going  to  take  them  seriously 
when  the  C.S.C.'s  record  is  so  blatantly 
biased.  It  la  a  sad  fact  th*t  the  powers  that 
be  In  the  Federal  Oovernment  spend  their 
time  constructing  defenses  for  past  falllnga— 
rather  than  seeking  equity  for  minority 
workers. 


•  This  finding  was  verified  in  a  September 
1971  study  of  the  Urban  Institute. 


QBNOCIDE  CONVENTION  DOBS  NOT 
tjSURP  THE  SUPREMACY  OP  THE 

coNSTrnmoN 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Mr.  Preaident,  oaa  o* 
tbe  concerns  that  baa  repeatedly  arisen 
la  the  controveray  over  tike  Oenoclde 
Ctmventioa  is  that  the  coo'ventlon,  if 
ratified,  would  become  Uie  sivrene  law 
of  the  lana  sapersedliw  tiie  Coostltutloci. 
Qpooeitlozi  to  tbe  treaty  on  these  groueds 
is  eepecially  concerned  with  article  VI  of 
tbe  convention  which  deals  with  trial  ol 
persons  con'vlcted  of  genocide. 

Ttie  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the 
treaty  would  provide  f  w  prosecuting  pro- 
cedures beyond  that  which  is  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Mr.  President, 
such  concerns  are  groundless.  The 
VS.  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal 
tionship  between  the  Constitution  smd 
treaties.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said: 

TO  construe  this  clause  (Article  VI,  clause 
2)  as  permitting  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise power  unxler  an  International  agreement 
without  observing  constitutional  prohibitions 
would  permit  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  a  manner  not  sanctioned  by  Article 
V.  Reid  V.  Covert,  364  U.S.  1. 

Further,  the  courts  have  said: 
The  treaty  making  power  of  the  federal 
government  is  subject  to  prohibitions  within 
ihe  constitution  against  state  or  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
authmise  what  the  constitution  fortilda. 
Amoyo  V.  StaruMni  OH,  168  F.ad  664. 

And  again: 

No  article  or  term  of  treaty  may  niUlify 
any  guarantee  of  right  preserved  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  citizen*.  Pierrt  v.  Eaattm  Air- 
litia,  162  F.  Supp.  488. 

Ilius  it  is  clear  that  the  Constitution 
has  precedence  over  all  treaties.  Should 
there  ever  be  a  conflict  between  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  convention,  under  our 
system  of  government,  the  conflict  would 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Constitutioa 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  with- 
out delay.       

VIETNAM— PEACE  JEOPARDIZED  BY 
McOOVERN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  while 
American  negotiators  and  diplomats  are 
in  one  of  the  most  delicate  pertods  ot  ne- 
gotiation to  end  the  'war  in  Vletaam,  I 
have  watched  with  growing  concern  the 
political  activities  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
the  end  results  of  which  may  delay  the 
peace  we  are  seeking.  I  know  my  con- 
cern Is  shared  by  the  gresit  majority  of 
American  citiz^is. 

In  the  last  three  and  a  half  years,  this 
administration  has  engaged  in  the  most 
arduous  pursuit — publicly  and  pri- 
vately— of  a  responsible  settlement  of 
the  Indochinese  conflict.  Today,  those 
aegotlatlons  are  at  their  most  sensitl've 
and  critical  stages. 

Though  the  enemy  has  betti  intransi- 
gent throughout  this  process.  President 
Ntxon  has  taken  a  nvimber  of  risks  which 
make  clear  our  desire  for  peace.  The 
United  States  has  withdrawn  over  a  half 
million  U.S.  troop  forces  from  Vietnam, 
and  prior  to  the  recent  all-out  Invasion 
of  the  South  by  the  Communists,  tbe  air 
sortie  rate  had  been  cut  in  half. 


Moreover,  the  United  States  has  made 
a  series  of  far-reachtng  peace  procras- 
als — Including  ptovIsIoqb  for  an  Inter- 
nationally supervised  ceasefire  through- 
out Indochina;  the  return  of  eUl  prlaoo- 
ers  of  war:  and  a  pcditlcal  settlement 
among  the  Vietnamese  based  on  new 
elections  fair  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Our  proposals  have  been  fair,  imagina- 
tive, and  flexible.  Throughout  this  In- 
tense effort,  which  began  the  day  Presi- 
dent Nixon  entered  ofBce,  we  have  rijjitly 
refused  to  negotiate  only  one  point:  the 
overthrow  of  the  duly  elected  Qovem- 
inent  of  South  Vietnam  as  a  concession  to 
the  enemy. 

Recently,  however,  well-intentioned 
but  woefully  misguided  efforts  by  an  as- 
sorted group  of  personalities  have  re- 
sulted in  the  direct  and  unfortunate  In- 
terference with  negotiations  by  the 
American  Oovernment.  These  personali- 
ties, whose  common  bond  is  support  for 
and  afllliatlon  with  a  candidate  for  the 
presidracy,  have  been  shockingly  care- 
less about  the  basic  facts  of  the  sltuaticn 
and  of  the  negative  consequences  their 
acticms  may  ha've  on  the  prospects  for 
peace. 

In  rapid  sequence,  the  most  prominent 
efforts  have  come  from  a  candidate  for 
the  vice-presidency,  a  former  Cabinet 
ofBclal,  and  a  private  citizen  best  de- 
scribed as  a  political  oiwratlve  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  candidate. 

Senator  Qcobgx  McOovssii.  whose 
views  these  gentlemen  surely  share,  miBt 
obviously  be  a'ware  that  he  cannot  evade 
the  consequences  of  stctioos  by  men  so 
very  close  to  his  candidacy. 

It  is  m  light  of  this  situation  and  this 
responsibility  that  the  most  recent  Viet- 
nam-related events  and  statements  con- 
nected with  the  McGoraaii  campaign 
must  be  discussed.  The  confusion,  con- 
tradiction, and  obfuscation  of  the  past 
few  weeks  is  in  need  of  the  fresh  air  of 
Pt:U)I1c  exposure. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  obviously, 
Senator  McOovkrw  and  his  people  have 
proved  ill-informed.  They  have  neglected 
to  do  some  of  the  most  basic  homework 
on  this  complex  issue,  and  Senator  Mc- 
OovxRN  has  in  an  unusually  derogatory 
manner  even  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  any 
personal  birleflngs  or  discussions  at  the 
White  House  as  offered  by  the  President. 
Thus,  even  in  a  period  of  particularly  del- 
icate negotiations,  the  Senator  has  pre- 
ferred to  rely  on  indirect  and  often  ill- 
informed  reports  fi*om  his  subordinates, 
the  press,  and  even  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. 

We  have  been  confronted  with  a  series 
of  climMily  orchestrated  side-sho'ws: 
Pierre  Ssdlnger  of  the  Cltlsens  for  Mc- 
Oovem  Committee  has  been  in  Paris. 
Ramsey  Clark,  whom  the  Senator  has 
described  as  his  potential  choice  for  FBI 
Director  has  recently  returned  from  Ha- 
noi. And  vice-presidential  candidate 
Sargent  Shrlver  is  making  incredible  al- 
legations on  U.S.  television. 

The  Pierre  Salinger  case  is  typical  of 
the  ineptitude  which  has  marked  these 
escapades.  When  the  story  broke  that 
Mr.  Salinger  has  been  directed  by  Mr. 
McGovBRN  to  contact  the  North  Viet- 
namese del^Eatlon  in  Paris  to  discuss  the 


question  of  POW's  and  an  end  to  the  war, 
McOovnur  first  flatly  denied  that  he  had 
instructed  Sa)inger.  Two  hours  after  the 
denial,  and  after  Sahnger's  persistent 
limaige  with  McOovns,  the  Senator  ae~ 
knowtodgedthat  he  had  indeed  asked  lb. 
Sattnger  to  be  his  emissary.  Subeequently 
Mr.  McOovnv's  staff  began  issuing  con- 
tradictory pronouncements  about  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  Salinger  effort. 
One  thing  is  clear,  however.  t9enator 
McGovKBN  played  an  luesponslMe  game 
with  very  dehcate  and  important  mat- 
ters concerning  the  foreign  policy  ot  the 
United  States  and  negotiations  under 
progress.  While  the  American  peoide 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  peace  in 
Vietnam  be  given  every  possible  chance 
for  success,  the  path  to  that  peace  has 
been  trod  upon  by  the  amateurish  and 
partisan  efforts  of  Senator  McGovcav's 
agent. 

Consider  for  a  nunnent  this  scenario. 
At  the  very  time  the  UJ8.  Gtovem- 
mmtis  conducting  ccxupliex  and  sen- 
sitive negotlatioos  with  the  other  side,  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  asked  his 
political  lieutenant — a  man  totally  inex- 
perienced in  the  art  of  dliriomacy— to 
nuike  personal  contacts  to  see  if  a  sort 
of  private  peace  agreement  could  be 
reached  In  virtual  contradiction  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  VB.  aoremment. 
Such  a  manetnrer  ccmnot  but  damage  the 
chances  for  peace. 

And  while  the  cloak  and  dagger  cha- 
rade of  Mr.  Salinger  was  taking  i^aee  m 
Paris,  a  more  blatant  and  open  affair 
was  taking  i^ace  in  the  C8j»ltal  city  of 
America's  enemy.  Ramsey  Clark,  a  for- 
nier  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  man  who  OKOsas  Mc- 
GKxvxBM  feels  would  make  a  "perfect" 
FBI  Director,  had  traveled  to  Hanoi  for 
what  can  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  actions  in  the  long  and  diffi- 
cult history  of  this  •war. 

Given  a  guided  tour  by  his  Commu- 
nists hosts,  Mr.  Clark  did  not  even  waH 
until  his  return  to  announce  his  flndlngB. 
Over  Hanoi  Radio,  the  voice  of  Ramaer 
Clark  was  tward  to  say  how  Amerteaa 
POWs  were  in  better  health  than  he 
was;  how  American  Air  Forces  were  pur- 
posely boasbing  North  Vietnamese  dikes; 
and,  generally,  how  America  was 
thoughtlessly  killing  civilians. 

That  Mr.  Clark  would  cite  as  evidence 
only  that  which  his  hosts  decided  he 
could  see  is  shocking  enowh.  But  not  to 
wait  at  least  imtil  he  was  off  enemy  soil 
to  broadcast  his  charges,  compounded 
the  disturbing  and  distressing  actions  of 
Mr.  Clark. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  on  the 
basis  of  talking  with  10  American  pris- 
oners of  wax — all  captured  since  Novem- 
ber 1971 — that  Mr.  Clart  has  given  us 
an  adequate  profile  of  the  conditions  of 
the  prisoner-of-war  cami>s  in  North 
Vietnam  and  the  fate  of  1,700  Ameri- 
cans who  are  missing  in  action  or  are 
known  to  be  prisoners  In  the  hands  of 
Hanoi  and  Its  Communtet  allies.  If  the 
Clark  presentation  Is  an  accurate  protOt, 
why  has  not  North  Vietnam  let  the 
International  Red  Cross  in  to  see  the 
camps  and  to  verify  tbe  actual  fact? 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Claxk  make  that  point 
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a  cent«a  theme  of  his  r«©ort?  mstead, 
kLr  Clark  choae  to  concentrate  on  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  which  he 
calla  "criminal"  and  "abeolutely  unjus- 
tiilable."  but  which  the  United  States  has 
carried  out  only  In  reeponse  to  the  mas- 
sive Northern  invasion— a  subject  about 
which  Mr.  Clark  managed  to  say  nothing 
crltleaL 

Mr.  Clark's  sincerity  is  not  placed  into 
question.  But  the  spectacle  of  a  former 
Cabinet  oiBclal  being  so  naive  and  gul- 
lible as  to  access  on  face  value  the  tour 
offered  and  sights  chosen  for  him  by  his 
hosts  Is  beyond  comprehension.  Surely, 
Mr.  Clark  might  have  been  more  wary 
of  the  validity  of  what  he  was  allowed  to 
see,  but  he  has  not  betrayed  such  wari- 
ness in  public  forums. 

From  the  time  he  returned  to  the 
United  Stotes  there  have  been  only  dis- 
crepancies in  Mr.  Clark's  peilormance. 
As  he  returned  from  Hanoi,  he  proudly 
announced   that  he   had  in   writing   a 
guarantee  from  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
North  Vietnam  that  th»e  would  be  no 
difnculty  in  getting  the  American  POWs 
home  if  there  was  an  end  to  the  war. 
Upon   closer   Inspection,   however,    Mr. 
Clark  turned  out  to  be  reading  notes 
from  the  Foreign  Minister  which  said 
that  all  that  was  necessary  to  accomplish 
tjas  release  of  POWs  was  the  acceptance 
of  the  Commimist's  "seven  point"  pro- 
posal. Now  there  is  nothing  new  In  these 
seven  demands,  which  have  been  under 
negotiation  for  many  months.  But  the 
salient  sections  of  the  seven-point  pro- 
posal are  tantamount  to  a  call  for  Amer- 
ican surrender — not  mentioned  by  the 
Nation's  former  No.  1  lawyer. 

The  enemy  simply  demands  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  unilaterally,  end 
all  military  and  economic  aid  to  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  see  to  It  that  a 
government  suitable  to  them  is  imposed 
upon  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  We 
bav«  been  working  for  months  to  get  the 
other  aide  to  modify  these  patently  un- 
reasonable proposals — but  in  one  short 
visit  to  Hanoi,  Mr.  Clark  believed  he  had 
discovered  the  way  out  of  the  war. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  Mr.  Clark's  utter 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  past  record 
of  Vietnam  negotiations  is  a  disservice 
to  the  American  people.  Perhaps  most 
tragically,  it  may  yet  harm  serious  ef- 
forts to  break  the  negotiating  deadlock 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  longer  the  deadlock, 
the  longer  our  POWs  will  be  kept  from 
home. 

In  the  end  it  comes  down  to  this.  What 
conclusion  can  the  American  people  draw 
from  a  man  who  once  served  as  Attorney 
General,  who  visits  Hanoi  and  swallows 
whole   the   propaganda  and  shopworn 
proposals   of   the   leading   violators   of 
peace   in   Indochina— there    are    more 
than  100.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
South  Vietnam:  more  than  80,000  Hanoi 
forces  in  Laos,  and  mote  than  50,000  in 
Cambodia.    This    aggression,    plus    the 
latest  massive  invasion  of  the  South  by 
the  North  using  500  tanks  would  surely 
represent  ample  justification  for  the  air 
and  sea  operations  which  the  President 
has  ordered  used  against  North  Vietnam. 
Doee  Mr.  Clark's  posture  help  the  cause 
of  peace?  It  does  not. 


And  finally,  we  come  to  the  patently  ri- 
diculous charge  by  R.  Sargent  Shrlver. 
Oboroi  McOovxrw's  nmnlng-mate.  that 
President  Nixon  missed  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  in  either  late  1968  or 
early  1969.  The  record  shows  that  as  Am- 
bassador to  France  during  that  period. 
Mr.  Shrlver  did  not  in  any  manner  trans- 
mit an  awareness  of  such  an  alleged,  and 
in  fact,  mythical  golden  opportunity  for 
peace  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  or  to  President  Johnson.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  North  Vietnamese 
launched  major  "high  point"  attacks  in 
February  1969,  and  ttiey  rejected  all 
peace  proposals. 

Mr.  Shrlver.  of  course,  continued  to 
serve  as  Ambassador  to  Paris  under  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  1969.  He  now  says  that  he 
Anally  resigned  because  he  was  disap- 
pointed about  missed  opportunities  and 
about  the  fact  that  President  Nixon  did 
not  do  what  President  Eisenhower  did  to 
settle  the  Korean  war  in  1953.  Shriver's 
letter  of  resignation,  however,  contains 
no  such  assertions.  To  the  contrary, 
Shrlver  praised  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  for  Mr.  Sliriver's  infor- 
matlorx.  President  Elsenhower  did  three 
things  about  gaining  a  responsible  set- 
tlemait   In   Korea.    First,    in    1953.   he 
started  training  new  Korean  divisions — 
a  kind  of  Koreaniaation  program.  Sec- 
ond, he  started  special  bombing  of  North 
Korea's  strategic   hydroelectric  system. 
Third,  he  passed  the  word  to  the  Com- 
mimist  side  that  no  restrictions  would  be 
observed  as  to  the  type  of  weaponry  to  be 
employed  If  there  was  not  a  real  peace 
achieved  through  negotiations.  One  won- 
ders whether  Mr.  Shrlver  or  Senator 
McOovERN  really  wishes  that  President 
Nixon  had  adopted  such  a  policy  In  1969. 
Mr.  Shrlver  simply  had  not  done  his 
homework.   Unfortunatelj',   this  voyage 
Into  fantasy  by  Mr.   Shrlver  has  only 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  persuading  ene- 
my negotiators  to  move  ofif  their  intran- 
sigent positions.  Mr.  Shrlver  knows  full 
well  that  there  was  no  "golden"  peace 
offer  by  the  Communists  in  1969.  Yet  he 
persists  in  distorting  the  record  before 
the  American  public  solely,  one  would 
guess,  to  disavow  himself  from  war  poli- 
cies to  which  he  was  so  closely  wedded  as 
a  very  high  official  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

These  last  few  weeks  have  been  most 
dlflOcult.  We  are  not  interested  in  making 
fine  debater's  points,  we  are  interested 
In  finding  peace.  Senator  McCKjvern,  his 
advisers  and  spokesmen  do  not  hold 
their  views  lightly,  I  am  sure.  I  know 
them  to  be  Individuals  who  present  their 
views  sincerely,  and  I  respect  them  for 
it  though  I  disagree  with  them.  That, 
for  example,  their  solution  includes  al- 
lowing a  Commimist  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam  is  not  really  in  question.  We 
disagree  strongly  with  that  view,  and  as 
long  as  President  Nl»on  is  responsible 
for  our  Nation's  foreign  policy,  that  dis- 
agreement will  remain. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  misplaced 
intentions,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  American  people,  who  want  progrees 
In  the  peace  taJks,  deserve  more  than  the 
misplaced  intentions  of  Senator  Mc- 
GoviRN.  The  hour  calls  for  wise  and  in- 


telligent leadership.  seMOi>ed  ludgnunt. 
careful  decisions,  aod  quiet,  genulD* 
progress  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
peace. 

It  has  frankly  been  embarrasetng  to 
see  the  clumsy  actlvlttes  of  th"  MoGor- 
KRN  campaigners  take  plaoe  at  the  voy 
time  the  President  is  actively  negotlatttig 
with  the  enemy  through  authorized  gov- 
ernment channels.  Irresponsible  publle 
statements,  trips  to  Hanoi,  attempted 
personal  negotlatlnnB  with  the  Comnm« 
nlsts,  and  distortions  of  tbe  past  reoord 
all  do  little  to  assist  us  in>  gatntng  what 
we  all  want — an  early  end  to  the  kllllBg 
and  a  responsible  settlement  to  the  con- 
filet  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  m)- 
pearlng  In  today's  New  York  Times  are 
excerpts  from  a  speech  ddivered  by  for- 
mer President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Scott  and  White 
CUnlc.  In  Temple,  Tex. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  Senate 
because  it  is  a  passionate  plea  by  a  wise 
statesman  for  the  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple to  live  up  to  their  greatness. 

Writing  in  the  autiunn  of  another 
year  gone  by,  Lyndon  Johnson  urges  a 
new  springtime  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. A  time  of  rebirth — a  time  when  we 
will  allow  oiu-  vision  of  what  America 
can  become  to  triumph  over  our  per- 
ceptions of  failure. 

I  believe  that  all  Senators  would  agree 
with  the  former  President  that — 

We  have  no  time  for  melBincholy — we  have 
\nrorfc  to  be  done'— the  greatest  work  any 
generation    of    Americans    ever    faced. 

This  spirit  must  guide  us  as  it  guided 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Johnson's  address 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  THE  Days  Dwindlk  Down 
(By  Lyndon  B.  Johnson) 
Tempuc.   T*x. — ^Wlth   the   coming   of  Sep- 
tember each  year,  we  are  reminded,  as  the 
song  says,  that  the  days  are  dwindling  down 
to  a  precious  few.  By  the  calendar,  we  Icnow 
that  soon  the  green  leave*  of  summer  will 
begin  to  brown;   the  chUl  winds  of  winter 
will  begin  to  blow;  and — before  we  are  ready 
for  the  end  to  come — the  year  will  be  gone. 
If  we  permit  our  thoughts  to  dwell  upon 
this  perspective,  these  days  can  become  a 
melancholy  season. 

As  It  IB  with  the  calendar,  so  It  sometimes 
seems  to  be  with  our  country  and  Its  system. 
For  there  are  those  among  us  who  would 
have  us  beUeve  that  America  has  come  to 
Its  own  September.  That  our  days  are  dwin- 
dling down  to  a  precious  few.  That  the  green 
leaves  of  our  best  season  are  trimlng  brown 
and  will  soon  be  falling  to  the  ground.  That 
before  long  we  will  feel  the  flrat  chill  wind 
of  a  long  American  winter — and  that  our 
nation's  stand  as  mankind's  "last  best  hope" 
wUl  be  done. 

For  those  who  preach  tbls  prophecy — and 
for  those  who  believe  it — this  period  of  our 
affairs  can  only  be  a  melancholy  season.  But 
it  Is  to  that  mood — and  to  the  perceptions 
which  foster  It — ^that  I  want  to  address  my 
remarks  today. 


Over  the  course  of  a  long,  tvtll  and  grati- 
fying life.  I  have  seen  n»any  Sapt4U&ban  axul 
h»ve  Known  many  autumns.  In  public  swr- 
n»_-»nd  in  private  life— I  have  espertwioed 
a  full  measure  at  unwelcome  winters.  Tet 
melancholy  Is  not  a  mood  which  I  have  ever 
allowed  to  weigh  for  long  upon  my  ^Irtts. 
J  llv« — aa  I  have  always  worked — toy  the 
faith  that  with  each  paasing  day,  we  are  al- 
f^vB  approaching  nMU*r  to  thrf  baslnning 
of  a  new  springtime.  It  Is  by  that  perspective 
I  see  our  country  now. 

If  I  believe  anything  of  this  laud — If  I  Jtnow 
anything  of  Its  people  and  their  character— 
I  believe  and  I  know  that  we  have  not  come 
to  and  are  not  approaching  America's  Sep- 
tember. 

On  the  contrary.  It  is  my  conviction — a 
cxjnvlction  which  deepens  every  day — ^that 
this  land  and  Its  people  are  quickening  with 
the  new  life  and  new  potential  of  what  will 
become  the  springtime  of  a  new  America. 

1  do  not  say  this  merely  to  offer  reassur- 
ance In  anxious  times.  Par  from  It,  I  Intend 
what  I  say  to  be  taken  as  a  challenge — a 
challenge  to  every  cltiiien  of  every  age. 

No  nation  can  be  more  than  the  visions 
of  lU  people.  Americans  cannot  be  more  than 
we  believe  ourselves  capable  of  becoming. 
Thus  we  are  directly  challenged  to  choose 
between  two  very  different  peroeptlon*  of 
what  we  are  and  what  we  can  make  of  Amer- 
ica Itself. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  can  ohocee  to  guide 
our  coiirse  by  the  light  of  the  bright  pM«ep- 
Uons — of  Amerlea  the  beautiful,  America  the 
Just,  America  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  ohooM 
to  move  toward  the  shadows  of  what  some 
have  called  "the  dark  perception"  of  America 
the  unclean.  America  the  unjust,  America 
the  unworthy. 

For  myself — as,  I  am  sure,  for  muiy  of 
you — there  Is  no  real  oholoe.  I  want  to  op«i 
the  soul  of  America  to  the  warm  sunlight  of 
faith  In  itself,  faith  in  the  principles  and 
preoepu  of  its  birth,  faith  in  the  promise 
and  potential  of  its  reaotircea  and  skills  and 
people.  Yet  I  know  that.  In  these  tlmea, 
this  Is  not  easy. 

Pot  too  long,  we  have  permitted  the  dark 
peroeptloB  to  pervade  our  midst.  Day  after 
day,  month  after  month,  the  portrayal  of 
America  as  unclean,  unjust  and  unworthy 
has  been  ground  Into  the  consciousness  of 
our  people. 

We  no  longer  aee  the  blooming  flowers  for 
we  are  searching  for  the  litter.  We  no  longer 
celebrate  the  many  freeh  triumphs  of  justice 
for  we  are  lingering  over  the  residue  of  yes- 
terday's shortcomings.  We  no  longer  measure 
the  miles  we  have  oome  toward  a  more 
humane,  civil  and  peaceful  world  for  we 
are  too  busy  calibrating  the  remaining  inches 
of  times  we  are  trying  to  escape  and  leave 
behind. 
This  Is  our  clear  and  present  challenge. 
When  we  permit  theee  dark  perceptions  to 
dominate  us,  we  are  allowing  our  future 
to  be  shaped  by  visions  that  are  small  and 
mean  and  diminishing  to  our  potential.  We 
are.  In  simple  terms,  dooming  those  who  come 
after  us  to  know  what  oould  only  be  a 
second-rate  America. 

This  Is  a  future  which  I  am  unwilling  to 
accept. 

I  have  devoted  my  time  on  this  earth  to 
working  toward  the  day  when  there  would 
be  no  second-cltksa  dtieenshlp  In  America, 
no  second-quality  opportunity,  no  second- 
hand justice  at  home,  no  second-place  status 
In  the  world  for  our  Ideals  and  benefits. 

I  do  not  Intend  now  that  second-rate  vi- 
sions shall  set  our  course  tovrard  settling 
toT  a  second-rate  America.  That  Is  why  I 
speak  as  I  do  now. 

All  through  the  pages  of  history  we  read 
the  heart-rending  stories  of  those  who  set 
out  In  quest  of  great  goals  and  discoveries. 


y«t  when  they  wore  alnaoct  to  tha  edge  o< 
Buooasa,  they  hesitated — ^not  knowing  or 
undKvtanding  how  near  they  were  to  their 
alms.  Out  of  that  moment  of  haaltation,  all 
too  often  they  loat  forever  their  opportunity 
to  succeed. 

In  many  respects,  that  aeema  to  me  to  be 
a  pattern  we  ourselves  are  in  danger  of  re- 
peating. 

Over  all  the  years  of  our  nation's  exlat- 
enoe,  w«  have  been  setting  goals  for  ouraelvea 
and  striving  tirelessly  to  reach  them.  Those 
goals  have  been  both  the  slogans  and  the 
substance  of  national  affairs  for  generation 
after  generation. 

Pull  employment.  Decent  wages.  Adequate 
housing.  Bduoatlon  for  everyone.  Opportu- 
nity for  aU.  Good  heiUth.  good  medical  oar^ 
good  hospitals  for  even  the  least  among  us. 
Above  aU,  equal  justice  under  the  law  for  aU 
our  fellow  men.  America's  goals  have  been 
simpleAnd  basic. 

They'^^ave  permeated  and  motivated  all 
our  Institutions — churches  and  schools,  pro- 
fessions and  labor  unions  and  corporations 
and  fovmdatlon* — as  well  ae  our  government 
at  every  level. 

AU  our  American  resources  and  strengths — 
private  and  pubUc — have  been  conunltted  to 
the  effort  and  we  have  come  very  cloee  to 
success. 

Nowhere — over  all  the  globe— have  any 
people,  under  any  other  system,  come  nearer 
to  fulfillment  of  such  aspirations  than  we 
have  under  our  system. 

Vet,  at  the  very  moment  we  were  near  to 
reallzatlou,  we  have  allowed  our  effort  to  go 
slack,  our  momentum  to  slow  and  we  have 
entered  a  season  of  hesitation. 
Why? 

Baslcallv,  I  believe,  it  Is  because  w«  have 
not  understood — and  stm  do  not  fuUy  com- 
prehend—where  we  are  or  what  we  are  about. 
Whatever  may  be  your  own  perception  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  may  be  heading, 
let  me  say  for  myself  that  I  see  Uttle  today 
suggesting  that  our  system  Is  railing— but  I 
see  all  too  much  \^lch  convincingly  argue* 
that  by  our  doubts  and  haaltaUon  w»  may  b« 
falling  the  promise  and  potential  of  our  sys- 
tem. 

We  are  not  living  in  times  of  collapse.  The 
old  Is  not  coming  down.  Rather,  the  trou- 
bling and  torment  these  days  stems  from  the 
new  trying  to  rise  Into  place. 

With  our  nation's  past  efforts,  with  our 
long  and  faithfully  kept  commitmente,  with 
our  infinite  successes  in  so  many  fields,  we 
have  brought  Into  being  the  materials,  as 
it  were,  with  which  to  construct  a  new  Amer- 
ica. 

Faced  with  the  task  of  such  great  dimen- 
sions, we  have  no  time  for  melancholy.  We 
have  no  cause  for  moroeenees.  We  have  work 
to  be  done— the  gT«ateet  work  any  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  ever  faced.  Believing 
that,  I  say— ^t's  be  on  with  our  labors. 

The  eseentials  of  a  new  America — a  better 
America — are  aU  on  hand  and  within  our 
roach.  It  is  our  destiny — and,  I  believe,  oui 
duty — to  take  up  our  appointed  positions 
and  commence  the  labors  that  wiU  change 
what  needs  change  among  us. 

Our  real  challenge  lies  not  in  suppressing 
change  but  utUlsing  it  to  vitalUe  and  ener- 
glue  our  society.  Change  is  not  our  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  this  society  has  no  deadlier 
danger  than  refusal  to  change. 

This  is  what  I  believe  our  young  Ameri- 
cans are  trying — and  have  been  trying — ^to 
communicate  to  us.  With  their  fine  young 
minds,  freeh  new  learning  and  clear  new 
vision,  they  are  seeing  many  segments  of 
our  society  as  it  needs  to  be  seen  and  un- 
derstood. 

The  most  frightening  thing  that  oould 
happen  to  us  today  would  be  for  us  to  oloaa 
our  eyes  to  new  Ideas,  and  to  close  our  ears 
to  those — particularly  the  young,  In  whom 
we  have  Invested  so  much  hope  and  effort 
through  the  years  of  our  existence— who  are 


trylag  to  teU  us  bow  they  would  ga 
perfecting  the  vtsloBs  of  Amsrlaa. 

It  U  Just  auoh  spirit  that  w»  honar  od 
this  oeoaslon.  It  is  by  rseTnrtnf  that  splrtfe  to 
our  ttrm  and  ots  nsfUan's  Ula  that  w  oas 
honor  our  own  trust  as  AmmoasiB. 

This  article  was  a(la|il«tf  fsotn  an  addfsss 
last  Satturday  by  PnaMuit  Johnson  at  ttia 
Scott  and  White  Clinic  In  TSBaple,  T^a. 


COSTS  OP  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
INSTTRAIffnB 

Mr.  KENNKDY.  Mr.  Prertdeot,  I  Hik 
imanlmous  consent  that  a  letter  by  Mr. 

Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  national  tnesurer 
emeritus  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  article  was 
published  in  the  Hartfort  Coiuaat  on 
July  18  and  fA'^^*"**  the  key  qawtion  of 
the  costs  of  national  health  injnirsooe. 
A  great  deal  of  bad  information  has 
been  propagated  concoialng  the  costs 
of  the  national  health  insurance  pro- 
posals that  I  have  introduced  in  the 
Senate — the  health  security  program — 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Lewis' 
thouglitful  intent  to  set  the  reoord 
straight  in  this  regard. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Health  Costs 

^By  Aitni  Baker  LewU) 

To  the  Bdltor  of  The  Courant: 

Dr.  C.  A.  TTpWtwmn  just  elected  president  o< 
the  American  Medical  Association,  attaclcad 
the  bill  for  comprehensive  government 
health  Insora&ea  iBtndUBed  br  Stnator 
Kssiaedy  and  backed  bath  by  oifciinliaJ  la- 
bor and  the  NJLA.CP.  Be  used  the  old 
and  discredited  argument  that  It  would  coat 
too  much. 

There  Is  nothing  IQ  government  health  in* 
s\utuioe  which  Increases  the  social  or  finan- 
cial cost  at  lU  hefdtb.  The  coat  is  already 
borne  m  full  by  our  pefiulatlon.  BKher  the 
Ul  panon  pays  for  it.  or  bis  family  pay*  lot 
it  bacaviaa  it  oomas  out  c^  aarinss  for  old 
age  or  for  the  education  of  his  rhttdwai 
His  amployar  pays  for  It  in  part  by  Voaa  of 
his  work.  If  he  carries  insurance — and  fear 
poUcles  are  oomprehenslve — ^hls  fellow  paH' 
icy  holders  pay  for  It.  If  he  is  on  welfare,  or 
forced  on  to  welfare  by  the  high  coat  oS 
medical  and  hcapltal  care,  the  state  and 
looal  tazpaywB  who  carry  moat  of  Xttm  Inir- 
den  of  public  welfare  relief,  pay  for  It. 

AU  that  government  health  inauranoa  does 
Is  to  redistribute  the  ooet.  So  far  ae  this 
means  transferring  the  cost  of  111  health 
for  those  on  welfare  from  the  state  and 
local  taxpayers  to  the  Federal  aovaraBieBt*a 
general  budget,  there  Is  no  addition  to  tha 
coat  and  sotne  raal  gain  In  fifionoa»tf.  jua- 
tioe.  The  Federal  Government's  tax  system 
is  based  mainly  on  the  graduated  personal 
Income  tax  and  the  corporation  pndlts  tax. 
This  Is  roughly  based  on  the  porlno^Ie  of 
taxation  In  acoord  with  abiUty  to  pay.  "me 
tax  systems  of  local  government  bodies  and 
the  states  are  based  mainly  on  property  and 
sales  taxes  wiiich  are  regreaslva  baoauaa  they 
tend  to  bear  more  haavUy  on  the  poor  In 
proportion  than  on  the  rich.  The  local  and 
state  taxpayer  would  gain  every  penny  that 
the  Federal  taxpayer  had  to  pay  additionally. 

Gkivenunent  health  insuraaoe  would  re- 
duce the  total  cost  of  iU  health  in  ooa 
significant  way.  Insofar  aa  marttfJ  and  hoa- 
pltal  oosta  are  covered  now  by  private  in- 
surance oompaniea.  the  competitive  coats  at 
getting  the  business,  known  as  acqutsittosi 
oosts,  and  the  coets  of  ooUectlon  are  eub- 
Btantial,  I  know  because  I  was  formerly  an 
insurance  oompany  esaouttva.  The  aoqitfsl- 
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tioa  certs  would  b*  totaUy  ellmloAtad  by 
monmsamat  taMlth  iaammaem. 

Tta  OMI  of  eoUMtton  tot  fovcmixMnt 
hMltb  tnmmaM  tat  tboM  vtM  b»v«  jobs 
nd  tkalr  tmmmta  vohM  b*  bIbumiiI*.  U 
wouW  •UBPU  b.  .-fctod  to  th«  •««»  °«7 
oMMl  Oen  pmioUb  for  oM  ■••  mm- 
Tb«  w«U  pwaon  would  pay  lor  hi*  Hck- 
_  ,  vken  w«U.  »«1  woold  f«*  bl*  nailed 
iMdk!*!  MMl  bo«plt»l  oorts  «»•  When  he 
«M  btt  by  UlnMi  or  non-lndu«trlftl  »ccl- 
dentt.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

TENTH  AWnVERSARY  OF  KMEX-^. 
CHAWNEL  84.  LOe  AKQEliS.  CALIF. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  tovite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  proud 
erent  that  will  occvir  this  month  in  U» 
Angeles,  CaUf .  , 

KMEX-TV.  Channel  34  In  Los  Ancties, 
win  otaerve  its  10th  arndTerBary  on 
aepteii^>er  SO,  l»72,  marking  a  decade  oc 
virtually  tmpiaralleled  growth  and  ac- 
ceptance by  southern  CaBf  wida's  Span- 
idx-q>eaklng  audience. 

Unfortunately,  my  duties  in  Congress 
prerent  me  from  personally  being  in  Los 
Angeles  to  congratulate  KMEX-TV  «i 
Its  10th  anniyeraary.  but  I  would  like  to 
take  this  owortunlty  to  salute  KT>agA 
and  wish  the  sUtton  continued  success. 
I  know  it  could  not  hare  attained  Its 
lOth  years  except  for  the  tremendous 
support  it  has  received.  All  Calif omlans 
should  be  proud  of  KMEX  and  its 
pioneering  efforts  to  bring  the  flrat 
Spanish-language  programing  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

ymrg  has  naUMd  itsaodal  and  adu- 
catknal  rscpmsiigfUlttm  to  the  pHbUe. 
ftnd  has  brought  it  soma  of  the  finest 

service.  -    * 

TCTunnf  began  broadcasting  on  Septem- 
ber SO.  1963.  and  at  that  tbne  was  the 
first  and  only  Spanish  language  ttf  «vl- 
■kn  ■tatton  in  CalUomla.  CumnUy. 
KMSX  oUoys  a  popularity  among  the 
•thrde  audience  it  serves  that  la  neond 
toBone. 

KMEX.  today,  is  the  western  fla«Bhip 
of  the  Spanish  XntematioDal  Network— 
aiH— «nd  the  oorporate  and  broadcast 
headQuarttfs  of  aXN-West.  tlie  regional 
network  of  Spanish  langnagw  telaviaton 
■tatlcM  in  Cahf  omia.  whose  pregram- 
ing  is  available  to  3.2  milllon  Spanish- 
speaking  CaUfomfans. 

As  evidence  of  its  early  influence. 
yi4TgTC  was  largely  instrumental  in 
stimulating  the  sale  of  televlsian  UHF 
oonverttf  equipment  while  it  pioneered 
qpnnwh-t«r.ginty>  programing  in  south- 
em  California. 

KMEX*8  broadcast  phUosophy  is  based 
on  serving  the  educational  needs  of  Its 
viewers  while  providing  than  with  some 
of  the  finest  ethnic  programing  avail- 
able. The  station  broadcasts  the  finest 
l^panlsh-language      programing     from 
around  the  world,  Inchiding  the  pres- 
tigious  and    highly    popular    programs 
from    Teteslstwna    in    Mexico.    KMEX 
presents  live  satellite  programing,  which 
Is  occasionally   fed  to  other  American 
national  networks,  and  jwoduces  its  own 
programing  to  suit  the  needs  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  The  station  has  a 
high  degree  of  public  service  programing 
that  tax  addition  to  inXormlng  and  edu- 
cating,    encourages     ^^anlsh-speaking 
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Americans  to  take  a  larger  role  in  the 
community.  -«,—.»• 

Pertiaps  most  Importantly,  kmk;^ 
presents  the  most  comprehensive  nerws 
relative  to  the  Spanish-language  com- 
munity. The  stoUon  has  been  singled  out 
for  a  Peabody  Award  for  their  news, 
which  la  the  most  valued  award  of  broad- 
cast Journalism.  Locally,  it  provides  75 
minutes  of  news  daily  as  wdl  u  news 
to  the  regional  network,  and  the  Spanish 
International  Network,  and  occasionally 
news   to   the   Telesistema   network   in 

Mexioo.  

This  year,  KMEX  sent  Ouillermo 
Restrepo,  KMEX  newsman,  to  the  Demo- 
cratic. R«)Ubllcan.  and  Raza  Unida  po- 
litical conventions.  The  station  broad- 
cast lncl\ided  continuous  reports  to  Its 
Los  Angeles  viewers,  as  well  as  the  SIN 
network,  with  a  wrapup  report  at  the 
end  of  each  convention^a  significant 
first  f«  the  pioneering  Los  Angeles 
station.  ,   ^^ 

KMT^  has  been  the  first  to  break  the 
news  of  many  important  events  In  the 
Los  Angeles  community.  Notably,  its  news 
reporters  and  cameramen  have  either 
been  the  first  on  the  scene  or  the  only 
reporters  allowed  at  the  scene  of  some 
iniportant  news  stories.  KMEX  news  di- 
rector Ruben  Salazar  lost  his  life  during 
the  East  Los  Angeles  riots.  KMEX  was 
the  only  station  allowed  to  film  hijacker, 
Chavez-Ortiz,  who  hijacked  a  plane  to 
Los  Angles  to  draw  attention  to  the 
plight  of  many  Mexican- Americans. 

In  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  recog- 
nlzing  the  public's  right  to  know,  KMEX 
consistently  shares  Its  exclusive  film 
stories  with  other  independent  and  net- 
work television  stations  tn  the  Los  Ange- 
les community,  in  addition  to  the  SIN 
network. 

Evidence  of  KMEX's  growth  over  the 
past  10  years  Is  reflected  in  its  increased 
percentage  of  dally  programing  hours. 
The  station's  total  broadcast  day  has  in- 
creased 80  percent. 

When  it  premiered  in  1962.  KMEX-TV 
reached  an  audience  of  1,200,000  Spanish 
language  people.  Now.  in  1972.  KMEX 
reaches  1.900,000  In  its  Ave  county  south- 
em  Caltf  omia  broadcast  area. 

KMEX  is  much  more  than  the  typical 
entertainment  media.  It  is  a  cross  be- 
tween an  educational  and  a  commercial 
station  that  realizes  its  tremendous  so- 
cial obligations  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  of  southern  CaHf  omia.  It  is  the 
voice  of  its  audience;  editorializing,  en- 
tertaining. Informing,  encouraging,  and 
teaching. 

The  station  has  become  Involved  in 
raising  money  for  edxication  scholar- 
ships; health  projects,  such  as  raising 
money  for  kidney  machines  or  csunpaigns 
against  dope  addiction;  refunding  proj- 
ects for  bilingual  education;  acquiring 
better  goverrunent  service  for  its  com- 
munity; and  swlvocatlng  increased  polit- 
ical activity  by  Spanish  lang\iage  Ameri- 
cans. 

KMEX  has  accomplished  much  in  the 
past  10  years  and  plans  to  accomplish 
much  more  to  the  next  decside. 

The  employees  of  KMEX  feel  their 
conunimlty  responsibilities  most  keenly 
and  all  are  involved  in  projects  and  or- 
ganizations   within    their    community. 


None  illustrates  this  so  well  as  Danny 
Villanueva,  general  manager  of  KMEX. 
who  Is  actively  tovolved  in  a  number  of 
local  and  statewide  piAllc  service  or- 
ganizations and  average  190  speeches  a 
year. 

Danny  Villanueva  Is  a  hard-driving 
broadcasting  executive,  a  highly  re> 
spected  television  newsman,  and  tireless 
worker  for  the  Mexlcan-Aaaerlcan  com- 
munity. 

Involved  with  KMEX-TV  almost  since 
its  Inception,  Danny  has  striven  for  the 
past  9  years  to  create  a  Spanish  lan- 
guage network  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
United  States'  large  Spanish-speaking 
population. 

During  a  successful  professional  toot- 
ball  career  with  the  Rams  and  Cowboys. 
Danny  Joined  KMEX  to  1963,  as  sports 
director.  He  became  director  of  commu- 
nity relations  and  news  director  to  1968, 
and  station  manager  to  1869.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  appototed  general  manage 
of  KMEX. 

Danny's  advocacy  Journalism  is  a  re- 
suit  of  the  tremmdous  social  obligations 
that  w-Nftnr  must  uiulertake  stoce  the 
Spanish-spesJclng  do  not  have  a  Time  or 
Newsweek  or  Los  Angeles  Times  which 
meets  their  needs. 

Almost  all  of  Danny's  free  time  is  spent 
working  for  the  Mexican-American  com- 
mimity.  He  has  a  strenuous  speaking 
schedule  and  participates  to  schctorshlp 
fund  drtves.  youth  pnjgrama,  aiid  a 
variety  of  community  activities. 

During  the  disastrous  earthauake 
which  tbmck.  Lea  Alleles  In  1971.  Danny 
aoproatdMd  several  retail  food  estab- 
lishments and  pefsuaded  them  to  make 
avallaMe  supplies  of  energoicy  food.  He 
toe*  It  upon  himself  to  ddtver  the  food 
to  Santa  Rosa  parish  to  San  Fernando, 
Calif. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  all  Soia- 
tors  will  joto  me  to  wisfalng  KMEX  a 
very  happy  10th  birthday  and  much 
future  success. 


NIXCM*  AND  BIO  OIL 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  many  Amer- 
icans must  have  shared  my  shock  and 
dismay  when  press  reports  linked  con- 
tributions by  the  textile  tadustry  to  the 
Admmistratlon's  securing  of  voluntary 
textUe  Import  quotas:  when  the  Justice 
Department   settled   its   antitrust   suit 
against  ITT  to  return  for  a  $400,000  cam- 
paign  contribution  by   that   company; 
when  following  a  large  contribution  by 
the  dairy  todustry,  dairy  price  supports 
were  mcreased;  and  when  Minnesota  in- 
vestor E>wayne  Andreas  received  a  bank 
charter  to  record  time  following  his  con- 
tribution to  the  Republican  Party.  But 
the  relationship  between  campaign  con- 
tributions and  favorable  Government  ac- 
tion is  even  more  insidious  with  respect 
to  f  he  petroleum  mdustry. 

The  oil  barons  have  traditionally  been 
heavj-  contributors  to  political  cam- 
psdpns.  In  1968  the  contributions  of 
members  of  the  petroleum  todustry  was 
greater  than  any  other  occupational 
classification:  $800,000:  93  percent  of  this 
amount  went  to  the  Republican  Party. 
Also  to  1968.  $430,000  was  contributed  by 
directors  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 


stitute, the  oU  industry's  tirade  asaoeia- 
tion.  This  was  the  largest  amount  r«- 
ported  for  any  business  association.  In 
addition,  the  amoimtg  contrlbtttad  by 
major  oU  familtos  to  19«»  w»b  suhatan- 
tial  For  example,  Herbert  Alezandsr  re- 
portB  to  his  bo<*  "Ftoandng  tbt  1968 
Section"  that  the  Pew  family,  brfra  to 
the  Sun  on  Co..  contributed  |18»,000. 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  David 
RockefeUer,  heirs  to  the  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  Co.,  contributed  more  than 
$1  5  million  to  the  Republican  campaign. 
Interestingly  to  19«8,  J.  Hugh  Lledtke. 
ehf<rman  of  the  board  of  Pennaoll 
United,  reported  contributions  of  $18,000, 
snd  Mr.  W.  C.  Lledtke,  Jr.,  president  of 
Pennzoil  United,  contributed  $14,000  to 
the  RepubUcans. 

All  of  these  1968  contributions  were 
reported  under  the  loophole-filled  192S 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Because  under 
this  law  only  limited  records  were  re- 
quired and  reporting  provisions  could 
easily  be  circumvented,  these  figures 
represent  only  a  small  proportion  of  ac- 
tual amounts  oxitrlbuted.  Other  esti- 
mates range  as  high  as  $20  million  ac- 
tually contributed  to  the  Republican 
Psrty  by  the  petroleum  todustry  to  1968. 
Maurice  Stans,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  To  Reject  the  Presi- 
dent, to  1968  told  big  donors  that  their 
omtributions  are  to  insure  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  is  to  the 
right  hands.  The  petroleum  tadustry 's 
tovestment  of  campaign  contributions 
has  indeed  paid  handsome  returns. 

The  oU  import  quota  program  operates 
to  mAjntAin  oil  prices  at  artificially  to- 
flatsd  levels  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  economy  and  consumers.  Pres- 
ident Nlxcn's  own  catrinet  task  force  on 
oil  import  control  recommended  after 
11  months  of  careful  study  that  the  pres- 
ent '  quota  system  be  abandoned.  But 
Peter  Flani»ftn  had  now  emerged  as 
President  Nixon's  energy  advisor  and  he 
focused  his  attention  on  the  political 
aspects  rather  thaw  the  ecaiomlc  aspects 
of  oil  importation.  He  simply  overruled 
all  the  recommendations  which  would 
bave  cut  domestic  oil  prices.  The  politi- 
cal aspects  had  to  do  with  campaign  con- 
tributions from  the  oilmen  of  Texas. 

Prior  to  becoming  a  presldraitial  ad- 
visor, Flanigan  had  close  ties  to  the 
petroleum  todustry.  He  was  senior  vice 
president  of  DillcHi,  Read  &  Co..  a  New 
York  tovestment  banktog  firm  which 
handled  financing  for  many  aH  and  gas 
clients  tacludtog  Union  Oil  Corp.  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  Eastern  Otis  Transmis- 
sion. In  addition.  Flanigan  was  president 
of  Barracuda  Tanker  Corp.,  which  owned 
three  petroleum  tankers. 

The  oil  import  quota  program  costs 
consumers  $5  billion  per  year.  But  this 
did  not  satisfy  the  petrtdeimi  tadustry. 
Stoce  1954,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
should  regulate  the  price  the  natural 
gas  producers  charge,  the  todustry  has 
sought  to  rid  itself  of  this  regulatory 
burden.  Year  sifter  year  the  todustry  ex- 
erted immense  pressures  on  Congress  to 
exempt  it  from  effective  regulation.  Hav- 
ing fsdled  to  securing  such  legislation, 
the  petrolemn  barons  turned  their  at- 
tentiwa  to  a  sympathetic  Nixon  admto- 


latration.  In  the  1M8  campaigi  Mixon 
pnyaised  his  major  contributocs  that  ha 
would  ease  the  Oovemount's  regulation 
of  their  bUBinesses.  Nowhere  was  be  num 
Interaated  to  making  good  on  his  promlac 
than  with  the  Federal  Power  Commls- 
sion. 

Presldoit  Nixon's  first  appointment 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commisaion  was 
chairman  John  Massikas.  Nassikas  was 
formerly  ga:ieral  counael  for  ManchMtar 
Oos  Co.  His  views  have  conslstwitly 
paralleled  the  position  of  the  indxiatry 
on  major  policy  matters.  Tbey  liked  him, 
and  he  talked  their  language.  Under 
Nassikas'  direction,  natural  gas  prices 
tocreased  more  than  $111  million  to  1970, 
$531  miUion  to  1971  and  1972's  tocreaaes 
sure  Ukely  to  be  the  largest  ever.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
encouraged  plpeltoes  to  make  enormous 
profits  by  imp(»ting  liquefied  natural 
gas — a  costly  substitute  that  is  three 
times  as  expensive  as  the  domestic 
product. 

Nassikas  was  not  able  to  do  all  this 
by  himself.  He  needed  the  help  of  other 
Nixon  appototees.  Ptokney  WsJker  was 
next  selected  for  the  Commisaion  by 
President  Nixon.  Walker  was  a  member 
of  the  econisnics  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  its  business  school 
dean. 

At  various  times  he  had  ao-ved  as  a 
consultant  for  Sottthwestem  Bdl  Tele- 
phone Co.,  MlaslB8liq;>i  River  Transmis- 
sion Corp.  and  Ifiasourl  Power  li 
light.  He  participated  for  a  fee  to  pro- 
grams set  up  by  the  Panhandle  Eastern 
Oas  Pipeline  Co.,  the  Amnkmn  Om  As- 
iyi^Vi^5»i  sjui  T^mdt*  Corp.  In  every  con- 
sultant case  he  urged  hl^wr  profits  for 
the  companies  and  hli^icr  prices  for  the 
ooosumer.  But  moat  importantly,  after 
Walker  became  a  Cemmlssionor  he  em- 
phatically stated  his  pr^erenoc  tlaat  the 
PMeral  Powk  CommlaakHi  should  not 
have  the  power  to  control  the  prioo  gas 
produeMs  charge  the  pipellnee — a  duty 
which  the  FPC  was  ordered  to  perf  mn 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  the  most  totereating  appolntMB  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  war*  Oor- 
don  Oooch  and  Rush  Moody.  Oooch  was 
selected  for  the  position  of  FPC  General 
Counsel.  Gooch  was  tovcdved  to  Texas 
R^TUbllcan  politics  and  was  a  partner 
to  the  law  firm  of  Baker.  Botts,  Shep- 
herd fc  Coates.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
powerf 111  oil  and  gas  law  firms  to  Texas. 
A  senior  partner  of  that  firm,  Batoe  P. 
Kerr,  Is  general  counsel  of  Pennzoil 
United. 

Baker,  Botts  has  been  a  training 
ground  for  many  brlfi^t  young  attcmieys 
who  went  on  to  other  gas  and  oU  firms. 
One  of  these  was  Rush  Moody,  Jr.,  who 
later  became  a  partner  to  Stubbeman, 
McRae,  Sealy,  lAiighUn  b  Browder.  This 
firm's  clients  included  Mobil,  Atlantic 
Richfield,  and  Himible  Oil  Companies; 
it  sQso  represented  Pennzoil  United. 

Rush  Moody  was  selected  by  Nixon  as 
another  FPC  Commissioner.  It  has  been 
reported  that  spokesmen  for  certato 
Texas  oil  smd  utility  toterests  first 
sounded  out  Moody's  law  partner,  Tom 
Sealy.  about  acce^tbag  the  appointment. 
Later  Sealy  received  another  hsqidxy 
from  Hugh  and  William  Lledtke,  chair- 


man and  president  reipectlvtiy  of  Pbdh- 
mU  Uhlted.  TUs  is  a  nculttbUtton-dOllBr 
con^omerate  which  owns  among  e^her 
thinvi.  United  C3m  PIpeUn*.  R  is  rem- 
lated  hy  the  FPC.  The  Liedtkes  therafbre 
were  very  totereatad  to  the  compoattloo 
of  the  Commission.  Sealy  not  only  wm  a 
powxuJ  friend  but  hte  Iftw  Ann  abo 
handled  legal  work  for  PennaoO.  Be  de- 
cided, however,  that  he  did  not  want  to 
go  to  Washington  and  suggested  hit  law 
partner  for  the  FPC  vacancy.  Tbm 
Liedtkes  immediately  began  puQlng 
strings  inside  the  White  House  to  get 
Mbody  appointed.  Not  surprtadngiy,  afnee 
his  appototment  Rush  Iffoody  haa  re- 
peatedly stated  that  he  does  not  favor 
FPC  regulation  of  natural  gas  prices  at 

the  weUhead.  

Tbday,  Oordon  Oooch,  the  former  FPC 
General  Counsel,  Is  now  serving  on  the 
Committee  to  Reject  the  Prealdeni  as 
regional  coordinator  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania — among  other  things  he 
is  responsible  for  fimdraislng  to  these 
States. 

Rush  Moody  conttoues  as  a  Federal 
Power  Commissioner. 

"nie  Liedtke's  of  Pennzoil  United  are  a 
center  of  controversy  to  tha  Watergate 
Incident.  Accordtog  to  a  House  Ranlrtng 
and  Currency  Committee  report,  on  April 
5, 1973,  a  young  man  arrived  to  tbe  offices 
of  PemutoU  and  said  he  had  money  for 
Lledtke.    These   offices   had    becume    a 
major  collection  ixrint  for  nepiiMlon 
contrlbutlans  from  Texas,  lisstoa.  and 
surrounding  areas.  Tlie  agent  ayenad  a 
pouch  and  deposited  four  ^leeks  telallng 
188,000  and  110  $100  bills  on  Lied«ke^ 
desk.  Lledtlce  placed  these  funds  together 
with  other  amounts  coOected  to  a  aott- 
case    v^ilch    contained    approxlBaatriy 
$700,000.  Late  to  tiie  afternoon  of  April 
6,  one  day  before  Qu  new  VMeral  Slee- 
tion  Campaign  Act  vras  to  beeeme  effec- 
tive, the  Pennzoil  officials  took  the  $780,- 
000  to  the  Houston  airport  to  a  waiting 
Pennaoll  Company  piane.  and  d^vered 
It  to  the  Finance  Committee  to  Redact 
the  President.  $114,000  of  the  fTOO.OM 
eventually  found  its  way  into  tiie  account 
of  Bernard  Bazicer,  one  of  tiie  five  people 
arrested  Inside  Democratic  Headquarters 
at  the  Watergate  to  connection  with  a 
break-to  and  alleged  bugging  of  Demo- 
cratic Committee  ofllces.  Barker  and  six 
others  are  now  under  Federal  criminal 
indictments. 

Today  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
considering  the  nomination  of  Robert 
Morse  for  another  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission vacsuicy.  Accordtog  to  press  re- 
ports, until  he  began  his  own  ivactlce 
recently  to  San  Francisco,  Mbrae  had 
been  with  the  large  law  firm  ttiere  of 
pinahiiry,  Madlson,  and  Sutro.  While  at 
the  firm  his  clients  tocluded  Standard 
on  Co..  of  California,  which  he  rep- 
resented to  some  of  the  Commission's 
leu^est  and  most  Important  natural  gas 
cases — those  which  tovolve  setting  u«a 
price  celltogs  for  natural  gas  to  both 
Southern  Louisiana  and  the  Permian 
Basin.  Morris'  nomlnatian  woidd  toBow 
the  l«lxon  tradition  of  making  a  mockery 
of  the  FPC  mission :  to  protect  consumers 
from  exploitation  at  the  hands  o(  ttio 
natural  gas  companlaB. 
Where  does  this  leave  the  American 
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Dublic?  The  ineaultable  oU  Import  quota 
system,  iwWch  serves  only  toUi«  ^c 
pockets  of  the  petroleum  to^f^-Tf- 
Saitos.  The  Federal  Power  Comn^on 
Is  completely  domlnatwi  by  tadusfcry 
members.  80  pleased  Is  the  industry  that 
P^mzoU  United  stated  In  a  recent  an- 
nual report: 

Baewit  developments  »r«  encouraging.  TOe 
pjTtwo  yearTbrougbt  more  ••rtou.  ^ 
^d  concern.  mp9e\MJir  J>7  *f'  ^SS^ 
i^r  comml-lon.  than  the  entire  dec.de 

bef«re. 

The  campaign  contributions  of  the 
neiSreWbMons  cost  the  pubUc  deax- 
Sf '  to  ^ti^  the  oU  import  Quota 

system,  special  *«  P"^^°Stt'VSj^  ^t^! 
foreign  investment  tax  credit  for  i^tro 
eScompanies  cost  consumers  an  add^- 
UoMl  $24  billion  a  year.  The  oU  deple- 
SSn  aUowance.  often  criUclzed  as  the 
SSt  SSnt  way  to  stimulate  explora- 
uS^ts  the  American  pubUc  another 

^^^^"{iSSeJaTmcome  tax  rate  for  cor- 
nnrations  wfaose  profits  exceed  $25,000 
SJmallT  '48  peVcent.  But  because  of 
!SSal  privileges:  the  major  petroleum 
cSSSinS?  1>S  an  eflecUve  toco^^  Ux 
rftt«  of  less  than  7  percent.  Natural  gius 
SSs  havTbemtocreaslng  with  the  bless- 
S^f  SL^at  a  rate  of  billions  of  dol. 
iSi  a  yTu  and  the  public  may  be  forced 
tTpJy  W  to  $750  billion  under  a  new 
5ljS2uS  procedure  which  the  FPC  haa 
IfSr^xnbarked  upon.  In  addiUon  me 
SS^  cSanies  appear  to  be  Immune  from 
StSSTprosS^ution.    OU    comp^ 
SS^more  than  83  percent  of  natiu^ 
SS  Wduction.  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
NauSn^  coal  reserves  and  80  Percent,  of 
Sie   uranium   reserves.   Increasingly    a 
SJloJ^omer.  whether  he  seeks  top^- 
daue  oU.  natural  gas.  coal,  or  atonic 
SoSwr  m\i»t  deal  with  the  same  seller. 
Srthe  Jvutice  Department  takes  no 
fteps  wainst  these  obviously  anticom- 

'"So '^nd^^STuxice  Stans  obtains  large 
donations  by  urging  campa^  "^T^^^ 
ut^    to  protect  the  investment  Uiey 

made  in  1968.  .     _^ 

All  of  Nixon's  appointees  to  the  fed- 
eral Power  Commission  are  from  ^e  ta- 
dustry  that  is  to  be  regulated  SeveraJ 
^rtant  officials  have  moved  ^ro"^  the 
Kstry  to  the  Federal  Power  Comr^- 
^fflTand  then  to  tiie  Committee  to  Re- 
S^t  toe  President.  Under  the  Nixon 
Siministratlon.  national  poUcy  is  not 
decided  by  voters  at  the  polls  but  by 
c^trlbutions  of  special  interest  groups. 
Nearly  2  years  ago  it  was  written:  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  willingness  to  put  private 
interests  ahead  of  public  interests,  how- 
ever may  yet  become  the  biggest  scandP » 
of  his  administration."  That  prophecy 
is  now  fxUfllled. 
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tlst  Captain  Cousteau's  enthusiasm,  love 
of  life  and  love  of  nature  come  through 
very  clearly  in  this  illuminating  article. 
He  Is  tnily  a  man  whose  Interests  are  not 
confined  to  oceanography,  but  stretch 
across  a  very  broad  area  of  human 
knowledge. 

Captain  Coiisteau  Is  no  stranger  to 
other  Members  of  Congress.  Last  year, 
he  testified  before  committees  of  both 
House  and  Senate  in  support  of  the 
ocean-dumping  legislation,  when,  with 
characteristic  eloquence  and  simplicity, 
he  told  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee: 

The  cycle  of  life  Is  Intricately  tied  with  the 
cycle  ot  water.  Anything  done  agalnat  the 
water  la  a  crime  against  life.  The  water  sys- 
tem baa  to  remain  alive  If  we  are  to  re- 
main alive  on  this  earih. 


PROMPT  PASSAGE   OF  OCEAN- 
DUMPINQ  BILL  IS  URGED 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  most  inter- 
esting article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine,  for  Septon- 
ber  10,  l»72.  Written  by  Miss  Sara  Da- 
vidson, it  is  an  in-depth  portrait  of  Cwt. 
Jacques-Yves  Couateau.  the  indefati- 
gable   undersea    explorer    and    scien- 


The  ocean-dumping  bill  has,  I  under- 
stand, been  approved  by  both  Houf^- 
and  the  conference  report  has  been  writ- 
ten I  think  this  Is  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  suggest  to  our  leadership  that 
time  is  wasting,  and  the  sooner  we  can 
vote  on  the  conference  report,  the  sooner 
we  can  start  working  to  correct  the  dam- 
age that  has  already  been  done  to  our 
coastal  waters  by  indiscriminate  dump- 
ing and  the  sooner  we  can  put  a  stop  to 
ocean  dumping  across  the  board.  I  offer 
this  suggestion  not  in  any  accusatory 
sense,  but  rather  In  recognition  that  this 
is  a  vital  bill,  necessary  te  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  one  which,  as  the  votes 
In  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  have  al- 
ready demonstrated,  has  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Members 
of  both  Houses. 

Frankly,  this  legislation  is  of  extreme 
Importance   to   all   coastal   States,   but 
especially  to  my  home  State  of  Dela- 
ware.  As  many   Members  of   Congress 
know  from  their  summer  outings  to  Re- 
hoboth  and  other  resort  communities  in 
Delaware,  my  State  is  blessed  with  rela- 
tively unspoiled  and  imdeveloped  coastal 
areas  However,  although  Delaware  can 
thank  only  good  fortune  for  ortglnally 
having  received  such  natural  resources, 
I  think  I  can  say  with  considerable  pride 
that  we  have  preserved  those  resources 
by  virtue  of  self-sacrifice  and  discipline. 
We  have  rejected  the  lucrative  prospects 
of  establishing  heavy  industry   in  the 
coastal  area,  and  we  have  consciously  set 
aside  large  and  beautiful   expanses  of 
beach  and  estuary  as  parks  and  wildlife 
sanctuaries. 

Despite  this  discipline  and  sacrifice, 
however,  our  coastal  areas  are  faced  with 
potential  damage  as  a  result  of  ocean 
dumping.  Because  ocean  dumping  is  an 
inexpensive,  simple  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  waste  disposal,  other  States  dump 
treated  sewage  less  than  14  miles  off  our 
coast.  In  all  fairness,  I  must  admit  that 
there  is  still  some  question  whether  the 
Delaware  coastline  is  damaged  by  this 
dumping.  Scientists  and  laj-men  alike 
disagree. 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this: 
My  State  of  Delaware  should  not  be 
forced  to  bear  the  risk  which  inheres  as 
long  as  the  effects  of  ocean  dumping 
remain  in  doubt.  We  have  worked  hard 
to  preserve  our  coast,  and  we  have  sac- 
rificed so  that  our  resources  would  re- 
main relatively  pure  and  unspoiled.  That 


sacrifice  and  dedication  should  not  be 
jeopardized    so    that    others   can   save 

money. 

The  ocean  dumping  bill  would  ulti- 
mately solve  Delaware's  dilemma.  Under 
the  bill  as  passed,  the  Envhrormiental 
Protection  Agency  would  be  required  to 
approve  afflrmatlvely  any  ocean  dump- 
ing; also,  a  prerequisite  to  EPA  consider- 
ation would  be  sdentiflc  studies  to  ascer- 
tain the  effects  of  the  ocean  dumping. 
But  such  studies  cannot  commence  until 
this  bill  is  passed  and  becomes  law. 

We  have  already  waited  1  year  for  this 
bill  to  become  law.  Once  it  passes,  we 
will  be  required  to  wait  another  6  months 
until  the  ocean  dumping  bill  becomes 
effective  and  EPA  has  authority  to  act. 
And  once  EPA  has  the  auttiority  to  act, 
we  will  probably  have  to  wait  another 
2  years  before  scientific  studies  can  be 
completed.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  my 
State  must  already  wait  more  than  2 
years.  Even  if  the  bill  were  passed  today. 
Delaware  would  bear  the  risk  for  another 
2  years.  That  is  long  enough.  There  is  no 
reason  for  enactment  of  thlB  legislaticHi  to 
be  postponed  tmnecessartly.  I  am  per- 
sonally eager  that  it  be  considered  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  In  the  resolution  of  any 
disputes  which  may  be  impeding  the 
progress  of  this  legislation.  As  I  said,  the 
sooner  we  can  pass  this  Mil,  the  sooner 

we  can  get  to  work. 


ECONOMY  OP  PEOPLE'S   REPUBUC 
OF  CHINA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  today  released  a  vol- 
ume of  committee  hearings  on  the 
economy  of  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China.  These  hearings  were  preceded  by 
a  compendium  published  in  May  1972  on 
"People's  Republic  of  China— an  Eco- 
nomic Assessment"  which  updated  and  to 
some  extent  modified  an  earlier  commit- 
tee assessment.  The  current  study  found 
the  performance  of  the  Chinese  economy 
more  impressive  than  did  our  earlier  one. 

Using  the  study  as  a  point  of  departure, 
the  hearings  were  held  in  June.  We  were 
privUeged  at  that  time  to  have  omr  ses- 
sion inaugurated  by  the  Senate  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by  the  Senate 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Scott.  Their  formal 
statements  and  their  responses  to  com- 
mittee questions  drew  on  their  recent  trip 
to  China,  as  well  as  their  profound  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject. 

Another  feature  of  the  hearings  is  a 
letter  from  House  majority  leader,  Halx 
BoGGS,  who  provided  us  with  hlghli»it» 
of  his  trip.  Mr.  Boggs,  who  participated 
in  the  hearings  just  prior  to  departog 
to  China,  was  accompanied  on  that  trip 
by  House  minority  leader,  Mr.  Gbralb  B. 

Ford.  ..^^ 

The  witnesses  before  the  committee 
represented  a  range  of  professional  Judg- 
ment on  the  various  .  aspects  of  the 
Chinese  economy  which,  taken  In  its  en- 
tirety, in  my  opinion,  provides  a  highly 
interesting  insight  Into  this  hitrigulng 
subject.  While  individual  conclusions  of 
witnesses  varied  somewhat,  I  believe  that 
certain  general  points  of  agreement 
emerged  clearly. 
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One  area  of  agreement  Is  the 
gntifiwmfr*  that  China  ia  now  an  aoo- 
ppnii"^"y  viable  tmtfied  nation  and  Iim 
the  eapatkUlty  of  remaining  so.  Another 
general  cooaensus  is  that  the  iaolatlon  ot 
mainland  China  from  the  world  com- 
munity has  ended.  Tlie  People's  RepuWic 
of  China  has  Joined  the  United  Nations, 
the  PresidHit  of  the  Unitad  StatM  and 
leaders  of  both  HoUBca  of  the  UJB.  Con- 
grefls  have  visited  China,  and  a  modest 
flow  of  American  academicians,  news- 
men, and  private  citizens  haye  Journeyed 
to  the  Chinese  mainland.  The  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  also  undergoing 
domestic  change.  Although  Mao  Tse- 
tung  is  today  the  undisputed  leader  of 
China,  many  changes  and  eonaiderable 
instability  has  characterized  his  two  dec- 
ades of  Communist  rule.  The  great  leap 
forward  program  in  the  late  fifties  and 
the   great   proletarian   cultural   revolu- 
tion almost  a  decade  later  interrupted 
economic  growth  and,  at  least  temporar- 
ily, appeared  to  rupture  the  political  and 
social  stability  of  changing  Chinese  so- 
ciety. 

A  third  point  is  that,  while  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  may  ccmtlnue 
to  bear  a  heavy  mllitarj-  burden  on  its 
scarce  resources,  it  is  likely  to  use  its 
military  capabilities  primarily  to  pro- 
tect its  own  borders.  Of  particular  con- 
cern to  China  is  the  common  border  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Limited  naval  and 
logistics  capabilities  restrict  the  expan- 
sicKi  of  Chinese  military  power  beyond  its 
borders,  especially  across  water.  Al- 
though the  Chinese  nuclear  capability  re- 
mains small,  and  to  this  point  used  pri- 
marily as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  military 
action,  it  may  have  a  signlflcant,  future 
political  effect  oa  its  neighbors,  especially 
Japan. 

Another  point  of  agreement  is  that  the 
major  short  nm  constraint  to  imj?roved 
relations  Is  the  war  in  Indochina;  the 
long  run  problem  is  Taiwan.  If  the  Viet- 
nam war  ends  and  UJ3.  presence  is  with- 
drawn from  all  of  Indochina,  relations 
may  be  materially  Improved  through  In- 
creased trade,  exchanges  of  a  cultural, 
scientific,  or  media  nature.  Significant  as 
the  new  relations  may  be  they  are  likely 
to  remain  relatively  modest  as  compared 
with  our  economic,  cultural,  and  scien- 
tific intercourse  with  other  countries  in 
the  area  such  as  Japan.  And  in  the  longer 
run  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  question 
will  remain  a  bar  to  cordial  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  China. 

Senators  MAifsnco,  Scorr.  and  the 
academic  witnesses  agreed  that  at  pres- 
ent the  Chinese  leadership  appears  will- 
ing to  downgrade  the  negative  effect  of 
the  Taiwan  issue  on  United  States- 
Chinese  relations.  The  agreed  perception 
appeared  to  be  one  of  gradually  improv- 
ing united  States-Chinese  relations. 
Professor  Lattlmore,  one  of  the  witnesses, 
found  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
current  change  in  relations  between  Pek- 
ing and  Washington  In  a  shift  from  a 
policy  of  negotiation  from  strength  to 
one  built — at  least  in  the  short  run — on  a 
position  of  weakness,  that  is.  the  Viet- 
nam withdrawal  policy  of  the  Tinted 
States. 

Our  witnesses  also  agreed  that  to  spite 
of  the  adoption  of  family  planning  and 
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other  birth  oontrol  programs  and  the  Im- 
provement in  Chinese  agricultaral  per- 
formance, demographic  presenres  on  sub- 
sistence are  likely  to  eontlnue.  All  tbe 
witnesses  appeared  to  accept  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee study  that  the  average  Chinese  dtiaen 
was  currentiy  adequately  fed  and  clothed. 
The  end  of  Soviet  aid  in  1960  repre- 
sented   a    short-run    setback    for    tbe 
Chinese   economy.   Western   sources  of 
high  technology  products  have  now  re- 
placed Soviet  economic  ties  and  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  "model-  in  Chinese 
development  has  disappeared  with  little 
apparent    project    of    recovery.    Tbe 
political  and  ideological  schism  betweaot 
the  two  Communist  giants  not  (mly  led 
to  termination  of  Soviet  aid,  but  a  per- 
haps permanent  state  of  hostility  between 
them.  The  depth  of  antipathy  and  the 
concern  by  each  of  the  political  and 
military  threats  presiuned  by  the  other 
was  noted  by   most  of   the   witnesses. 
Several  noted  that  this  mutual  concern 
and  hostility  may  have  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  improvement  of  relations  be- 
tween each  Communist  country  and  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  the  twin  summits 
may  have  been  possible  <mly  because  of 
the  Sino-Sovlet  hostility.  China,  espe- 
cially, may  wish  to  use  Us  new  relations 
with  the  United  States  to  offset  a  con- 
tinued Soviet  effort  to  isolate  and  con- 
tain her  influence  within  the  confines  of 
the  Chinese  borders. 

Most  witnesses  believed  that  there  is 
no  assurance  that  ctirrent  eccmomic  vi- 
tality and  political  stability  under  the 
leadership  of  Mao  Tse-tving  and  Chou 
En-lai  will  continue.  The  periodic  shifts 
from  more  pragmatic,  economically  ra- 
tional   policies,     to     more     ideological, 
ix>lltically  destabilizing  policies  of  Chair- 
man Mao  might  recur.  There  are  many 
diverse  interests  at  the  top  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  aged  current  leadership  could 
be  foUowea  by  open  airing  of  differences. 
Although  there  is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  composition  of  the  "post- 
Mao"  leadership  and  the  policies  that  will 
be  followed,  the  nation  appears  economi- 
cally and  (wlitically  unified  and  enn- 
mltted  to  a  broad  course  of  social  and 
economic  change.  Still,  what  ml^t  ap- 
pear to  outside  viewers  as  Irrational, 
ideological,  and  nonpragmatic  may  be 
consistent  with  the  perceived  needs  of 
Chinese  leadership  and  people.  In  this 
sense  what  may  seem  to  outsiders  to  be 
political  and  social  Instability  disrupting 
future  economic  growth  may,  to  fact,  be 
a  part  of  the  process  of  social  and  politi- 
csj  cliange  desired  by  Chairman  Mao  or 
his  successors  and  may  have  broad  bui>- 
port  among  the  populace. 

Current  assessments  todicate  that  the 
great  leap  forward  and  cultural  revolu- 
tion had  less  adverse  effect  on  economic 
performance  than  earlier  thought.  The 
economy  as  a  whole  appears  recovered 
and  even  the  totellectaal  and  academic 
casualties  of  the  cultural  reyoltitlon  are 
betog  rehabilitated.  However,  as  Western 
perspectives  have  often  varied  from 
overly  negative  to  overly  positive  assess- 
ments it  is  well  not  to  project  uncritically 
toto  the  future  the  apparent,  current 
economic  vltaUty  to  impressive  future 
performance  to  the  PRC. 


From  these  heariiws  ccrtitin  raoom- 
mendttClons  may  be  made  for  imsNrove- 
ment  in  our  China  policy  in  ny  view: 

Ptrst.  A  reassessment  is  past  due  of  all 
U.8.  programs  for  .Asian  countries,  in- 
cluding military  and  economic  assist- 
ance, based  on  the  cba&glne  natat*  of 
tbfi  "Chtoa  threat."  The  still  currently 
applied  view  of  the  "China  threak"  car- 
rtod  over  from  an  era  when  UB.  Asian 
poUcy  was  based  on  the  Interrelated  con- 
cepts of  Isolation  and  containment  of 
mainland  China,  somewhat  changed  by 
the  new  detente  with  China.  Although 
our  pdUcy  of  isolation  has  been  largely 
discarded  with  the  admission  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  establishment  of  a  torm 
of  de  facto  recognition  by  visits  of  UB. 
leaders  to  the  People's  R^ubllc  of  China, 
the  structure  of  the  containment  policy 
is  still  totact— starting  with  the  "for- 
ward defense"  of  Indochtoa  on  the  Asian 
maloTand.  Tlxe  withdrawal  of  all  UB. 
forces   from  the  Asian   mainland   wUl 
modify  the  United  States  and  tbe  China 
power  position  In  Asia.  For  those  rea- 
sons a  thoroughgoing  reassessment  of  our 
Asian  strategy  and  programs  of  foreign 
military  aid  is  needed. 

Second.  Further  steips  toward  bring- 
ing the  People's  RepubUc  of  China  into 
the  world  community  might  be  tsJcen 
through  fairer  and  more  equitable  trade 
relations.  Chtoa  was  put  on  tbe  s»ae 
footing  to  its  trading  relations  with  the 
United  States  as  the  Soviet  Union  prior 
to    President    Nixon's    visit.    Altbough 
most- favored-nation  treatment.  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits,  and  a  varieigr  of 
other  trade  and  financial  arransements 
designed  to  facilitate  trade  are  being 
considered  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  my 
view  it  is  too  soon  to  consider  .limilar 
trade  relaxation  seriously  for  tbe  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Chtoa.  A  large  volume 
of  trade  is  not  likely  to  tbe  near  future, 
but  other  positive  benefits  may  foUow  to 
Improvtog  relations  between  tbe  United 
States  and  China.  Specific  recommenda- 
tions by  Mr.  Boocs  to  his  letter  to  the 
committee   chairman,   tocluded  to   tbe 
hearings,  calls  for,  first,  a  commercial 
commission  Klmllar  to  that  being  set  up 
to  handle  Soviet-American  comm»cial 
relations;  second,  negotiations  on  froaen 
Chtoese  assets  and  UJB.  private  claims. 
Third.  A  substantial  Increase  in  mu- 
tually beneficial,  scientific,  and  ctiltural 
exchanges,  and  access — with  a  mtpimyTn 
of  restrictions — of  tbe  media  of  each 
country  to  reporting  sources  withto  tbe 
other  country  should  be  explored.  Per- 
haps a  formal  exchange  agreement  such 
as  the  one  we  have  with  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  deemed  mutually  benefldaL 

Fourth.  Encouragement  of  better  tm- 
derstanding  of  China  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance. At  a  time  when  our  comprehension 
of  political  and  economic  development  to 
China  is  demonstrably  tooomidete  and 
United  States-Chtoese  relations  are  to 
flux.  Improved  scholarship  is  tr— tt^l  to 
facilitate  an  tof ormed  national  debate  on 
China  pobcy  to  the  United  SUtes.  Steps 
to  this  dtrectkm  would  toelude  more  bl- 
llngtial  traintog  through  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  more  social 
science  research  support  via  tbe  National 
Science  Foundation  and  private  founda- 
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tloM.  WhUe  the  UA.  Oovenunant  is  »till 
spending  bUllonB  an  poUclea  for  "con- 
taining the  China  threat."  we  should  do 
more  to  anlst  us  In  understanding  Chma 
better.         _^_,_«__ 

SHUT  DOWN  REFORM  SCHOOLS? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  now  come  to  pursue  another  course 
of  action  regarding  correction  and  pun- 
ishment for  Juvenile  delinquents.  Surely, 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  safeguards 
against  crime  is  to  have  a  strong  con- 
structive rehabllltaUon  program  that  re- 
forms rather  than  punishes;  that  accepts 
rather  than  rejects;  a  system  that  is  de- 
signed for  treating  the  cause  rather  than 
responding  to  the  symptoms.  It  Is  time 
to  recognize  that  the  greatest  danger  our 
society  faces  is  to  turn  our  backs  on 
those  that  need  us  the  most — our  youth. 
Bid  Ross  and  Herb  Kupferberg  wrote 
"Shut  Down  Reform  Schools"  for  Parade, 
the  Sunday  magazine  supplement.  Their 
article  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  September  17,  1972.  and  comes  at  a 
time  when  crime  in  every  State  in  our 
Nation  is  on  the  rise;  the  recidivism  rate 
continues  to  climb;  prisons  and  reform 
schools  are  overcrowded  and  the  tax  bur- 
den on  each  citizen  grows  heavier  each 
year.  It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
by  all,  that  society  is  not  doing  the  right 
thing  In  addressing  the  problems  of  de- 
linquency. ^         w      ** 
Dr     Jerome     MUler,     Massachusetts 
Commissioner  of  Youth  Services,  clearly 
understands  this,  as  he  graphically  de- 
scribee how  r^orm  schoola  have  served 
as  the  perpetuator  of  crime.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Dr.  Miller  that  cor- 
rection Institutions  should  follow  a  "firm 
but  fair"  p^cy  when  correcting  youth- 
fxU  offenders.  Penalties  would  probably 
be  far  more  effective  if  the  offender  real- 
izes that  the  punishment  is  fair  and  war- 
ranted. The  effectiveness  of  his  new  ap- 
proach can  be  measured  by  the  recidivism 
rate  of  past  offenders  placed  in  group 
homes,  instead  of  in  the  old-fashlMied 
institutional  settmgs.  Dr.  Miller  has  cut 
the  recidivism  rate  by  two-thirds. 

It  is  past  time  for  correction  institu- 
tions to  follow  a  course  of  action  that  will 
allow  for  offenders  to  become  productive 
members  of  our  society. 

Dr.  Miller  has  received  the  praise  and 
approval  of  many  experts  in  the  field  of 
correction.  Massachusetts  is  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  of  his  talent  concentrating 
on  this  serious  social  problem.  This  pres- 
entation In  Parade  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  aak  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  RacoRD, 
as  follows: 

3KTTT  Down  Rmromu.  Schools?— Mamachtj- 
awm  Hab,  ah»  Hmb  la  What  Ib  Hap- 
rarxMO 

( By  Sid  Rom  and  Bartart  Kupferberg) 
BovroN.  Mam— If  Jerome  Mnier  had  hU 
w%y,  every  reform  lobool  In  the  TTnlted  StatM 
would  be  doeed  down  tomorrow. 

Wbo'e  Jeretne  MUlert  Hel  s  40-year-old 
PhJ).  out  of  Mlnneeota  who  bM  been  Oom- 
nUMlaner  of  Youth  ServtOM  for  the  CXxnmon- 
veelth  of  MaeaacbuMtta  alxioe  October,  19W. 
In  his  three  yeara  in  offloe,  he  has  abollabad 
the  Bay  State's  lyatem  of  training  achoola 
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for  youthful  offanderi.  And  he  says  the  U5. 
wont  aolve  It*  juvenUe  delinqTiency  program 
untn  aU  the  other  ttatM  do  the  same. 

"Raform  achooU  are  no  damn  good."  he 
■»ya.  "They  neither  reform  nor  rehabilitate. 
The  longer  you  lock  up  a  Itld  Vn  them,  the 
IMB  likely  he  Is  to  make  It  when  he  gets  out. 
They  don't  protect  society.  They're  uaeleea. 
they're  futile,  they're  rotten." 

Dr.  MQler  hM  replaced  Maesachxisette' 
training  echool  system  with  a  network  of 
halfway  houeea.  group  shelters,  foster  homM. 
foreatry  work,  special  counseimg  services, 
and  community  action  programs.  Of  3000 
boya  and  girls  who  would  otherwise  be  be- 
hind bars,  only  100  hard-core,  violent  caaM 
are  stUl  under  conflnement,  being  treated 
In  ^)eclal  psychlatrto  care  facilities. 

MUler,  who  has  had  to  defend  his  reforms 
■gmlnat  a  spate  of  Maaaacbuaetts  critics,  cites 
killer  CharlM  Manaon  as  a  dasslc  example 
of  the  faUure  of  training  sohoola.  Manson 
apent  aome  of  hie  adolescent  years  In  a  Juve- 
nUe Inatltutlon.  Says  MUler:  "The  lockup, 
maximum-security  training  school  eacalatM 
the  potentiality  toward  violence. " 
amatkuks  into  PtOS 


Miller  also  cites  the  80-80  percent  rate  of 
recldlvlam — or  backsliding  to  criminal  ways— 
among  youtha  who  have  spent  time  Ui  reform 
acbool.  He  agreM  with  the  thesis  that  about 
all  a  reform  achool  teaches  "la  how  to  make 
an  amateur  car  thief  a  professional." 

He  cbargM  that  such  standard  reformatory 
punlahmenU  aa  taking  away  chUdren'a 
clothM,  putting  them  In  isolation,  and  mak- 
ing them  scrub  the  floor  with  a  toothbrush, 
are  not  only  degrading  but  self-defeating. 
"TbeM  things  dont  change  the  kids,  and 
they  dont  contribute  to  law  and  order,"  he 
Mys.  "All  they  do  Is  make  a  kid  a  thing,  not 
a  human  being." 

To  get  young  offendera  out  of  refarma- 
torlee,  Miller  Is  ready  to  take  the  risk  that 
they  may  commit  crimes,  even  serious  crimes, 
although  ao  far  there  have  been  no  major 
tXMidenta  involving  youngstera  In  his  pro- 
gram. "If  any  of  our  klda  gOM  too  far,  we 
whisk  him  off  the  atrMt,"  he  nya.  "We  feel 
that  there  "a  leM  perU  and  more  potential  In 
keq>mg  him  outside  and  working  with  him 
rather  than  locking  bbn  up  for  a  time  and 
dumping  hUn  out  agaUi— over  and  over 
again." 

"TOM  Birr  TAxa" 

The  youthful  offenders  whom  MUler  has 
"aprung"  from  such  solidly  established  Maa- 
aaehuaetts  penal  instltutlona  as  Brldgewater, 
Shirley,  Roeltodale,  Oakdale,  Lancaster,  and 
Lyman  haven't  almply  been  txirned  loose  onto 
the  Btreeta.  MlUer,  a  paychlatrlc  social  worker 
who  got  his  degree  from  Catholic  University 
In  Waahlngton,  D.C.,  and  worked  with  ITJ5. 
Army  stockade  prisoners  in  England  and 
later  in  the  Ohio  correctional  system,  says  he 
opposes  complete  permissiveness  and  favors 
'firm  but  fair"  limits  when  a  chUd  gets  Into 
trouble. 

Instead  of  forcing  such  youngaters  mto  the 
institutional  lockstep,  be  Is  placing  many  of 
them  In  approximately  100  "halfway  houses" 
or  "group  homes"  throughout  the  state.  These 
are  run  by  private  organizations  and  agencies 
ranging  from  religious  groups  to  a  Black 
Muslim  unit.  They  get  their  funds  from  MU- 
ler'B  Department  of  Youth  services — ^whlch  he 
says  la  far  leM  coetly  than  paying  for  penal 
instltutlona. 

mnSHlCXNT    BTBTUC 

Oroup  homes  stlU  maintain  a  certain 
amount  of  dlsclpime  and  punishment,  but 
MUler  has  foimd  that  residents  are  much 
more  amenable  to  correction  than  they  would 
be  to  reform  schools.  "Meting  out  penalties 
for  wrongdoing  Is  the  role  of  the  family," 
he  explains,  "and  the  group  home  Is  a  type 
of  famUy.  If  punishment  la  called  for,  It'a 
given  out  by  your  own." 

Parade  visited  a  typical  group  home,  the 
Libra  Halfway  Houm  to  Cambridge.  Libra, 


which  Is  for  boys  only,  has  a  Mt  of  atrlcUj 
•nfcnt:ed  reguUtlona,  tocludlng  rulM  agalnat 
liquor  and  drugs.  Among  lU  realdanta  arc 
black  and  white  youtha.  Soma  have  Jotaa, 
some  attend  achool.  other  are  tovolved  ta 
counseling  and  other  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. AU  are  on  parole,  and  muat  check  In 
every  night.  VloUtlona  of  rulM  are  p\mlahed 
with  loM  of  prlvllegM,  conflnament  to  the 
buUdlng,  and  the  like. 

Llbra'a  atmoaphere  la  fairly  homelike,  with 
girlfriends  aUowed  to  visit.  After  dinner  boya 
and  girls  alike  sit  aroxuid  the  kitchen  table 
andtaUt.  .     ..     ^ 

"This  Is  one  of  the  things  1  like  here, 
says  a  17-year-old  boy.  "My  girl  can  visit  me 
like  It  was  my  own  home.  WeU,  It  Is  my  home, 
really,  I've  been  here  two  months  and  rm 
getttog  straightened  out.  I  was  to  Shirley 
twice  and  Boeltodale  a  few  thaes.  You  were 
a  nothing  there.  There  was  flghU  and  ateal- 
tog  and  punishment;  It  waa  like  animals.  I 
used  to  be  bitter,  but  not  now.  I  know  I'U 
make  it  okay.  Here  you  dont  fool  around — 
you'd  be  hurttog  yourself." 

WANTS    HXK    BABT 

At  the  Kennedy  House  for  Olrla  in  Jamaica 
Plato,  an  old  frame  dwelltog  aet  back  from 
the  street,  an  unmarried  16-year-old  mother 
holda  her  baby  In  her  arms  and  Mys:  "My 
big  thtog  was  runntog  away  from  home.  Then 
boys,  I  got  pregnant.  I  want  to  keep  my 
baby  now — he's  aU  I  got — but  my  family  U 
against  It.  I  don't  know  what  I  want  out 
of  life,  or  whafU  happen  to  me.  But  here 
they  talk  to  you,  they're  straight  with  you, 
they  underatar.""  you,  and  they've  got  a  lot  of 
pattenoe." 

Among  the  meet  visible  of  the  rehablllU- 
tlon  projects  instituted  under  MlUer'a  let- 
them-out  approach  la  an  BMt  Boaton  Ice- 
cream parlor  which  Is  manned  by  16  young- 
stera with  deUnquency  recorda.  Under  the 
auspices  of  a  non-profit  enterprlM  called 
Community  Aftercare  Program  (CAP),  the 
young  parolees  and  others  are  paid  $1.76  an 
hour,  20  hours  a  week.  "No  one  thlnka  of 
stealing,"  icmartca  a  15-year-old  girl  named 
Lynda,  "becauM  we'd  be  ateallng  from  each 
other." 

"It  aure  la  great."  adda  16-year-old  BUly, 
orlgtoally  picked  up  for  car  theft.  "It'a  the 
first  time  I  ever  got  paid  for  wx'klng,  or  that 
anybody  trusted  me  with  money." 

The  CAP  Ice-cream  parlor  la  being  bank- 
roUed  by  a  ai-year-old  Harvard  aenlor  named 
Tom  Wolfe,  who  laid  out  •8,000  of  hla  own 
money.  A  number  of  coUege  Touth  Advocate 
Volunteers  have  enroUed  to  another  one  of 
MlUer'B  programs,  usuaUy  worktog  aa  "big 
brothera"   to  deltoquenta  on  a  one-to-one 

basis. 

stTPPoaT  raoM  govbinob 

MlUer  has  received  soUd  backing  from 
Governor  Prancla  Sargent,  who  appointed 
him  to  head  the  State's  new  Department  of 
Youth  Services  following  a  series  of  scandals 
In  the  IMO's  at  several  tralntog  schools,  then 
run  by  the  Youth  Services  Board.  "I  told  the 
Governor  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  do  when 
he  waa  consldertog  me  for  Commlaaloner," 
says  MlUer.  "I  told  him  I  wanted  to  move 
away  from  punitive  Institutions  to  child 
care  models.  We  want  to  be  advocates  for 
children,  not  JaUers.  We  want  to  help  them 
right  to  their  own  communities." 

MUler  also  has  the  support  of  JuvenUe 
corrections  experta  throughout  the  coun- 
try, many  of  whom  would  Uke  to  see  their 
own  States  shut  down  their  reform  schools, 
too.  Milton  O.  Rector,  executive  director  of 
the  National  CouncU  on  Crtoie  and  Delto- 
quency,  calls  the  decision  to  aboUsh  the 
MassachTisetts  Institutions  "a  courageous 
step  In  the  right  direction." 

Although  MUler  Is  convinced  he'a  cm  the 
right  track,  his  reforms  have  also  ran  tato 
a  barrage  of  opposition.  His  critics  range 
from  detention  gtiarda  whOM  Jobs  are  to 
Jeopardy,   to  legislators  whp   favor  sterner 


methods  of  dealing  with  deUnquenU.  Hto'a 
been  denounced  aa  "permlaalve,"  "aoft- 
headed, "  and  "a  bleeding  heart,"  and  accoaad 
of  "subverttog  the  Juvenile  Justice  system" 

and  "endangering  public  safety,"      

After  hea<1'^g  up  a  legUlatlve  Invaatiga- 
tion  of  the  DY8,  State  Bepraaentattve  Bobert 
J  McOton  dedarwi:  "I  think  MUlar  ta  weU- 
quaimed  and  hla  Ideaa  are  good,  but  ha'a 
movtog  far  too  faat.  There's  not  enm>i^ 
icreenlng  of  the  homM  to  which  klda  are 
sent,  and  there's  not  enovigh  screentog  of  the 
kids  themselves  before  they're  aent  back  toto 
society."  ^   , 

State  Senator  Francis  X.  McCann.  chair- 
man of  a  special  committee  on  state  cor- 
rections, accuses  MUler  of  making  "a  farce 
out  of  JuaUce  In  MaaaachuMtta"  and  recent- 
ly advised  him  to  "get  on  hla  bike  and  i>edal 
back  to  Ohio." 

coMWinTirs  objbct 
Oppoeltlon  has  spUled  out  of  the  leglaU- 
ture  toto  local  communities,  some  of  which 
are  up  In  arms  against  the  Idea  of  halfway 
houses  operating  to  their  areas.  In  Maiden 
last  January  an  angry  crowd  at  a  meeting 
expressed  such  stiff  resistance  to  having  even 
carefuUy  screened,  non-chronic  offenders  to 
a  house  operated  by  a  group  called  Adolescent 
Counseling  to  Development  (ACID)  that  the 
project  had  to  be  shelved.  It'a  stlU  to  limbo. 
Dr.  MlUer,  a  rumpled,  boylah-looktog  man 
who's  married  to  a  psychiatric  nuiae  and  op- 
erates out  of  a  tiny,  cluttered  office  to  down- 
town Boston,  la  admittedly  Impatient  and 
scornful  of  his  critics.  He's  especlaUy  Irri- 
tated by  the  argument  that  he's  moving  "too 
fast."  and  that  he  should  have  phased  out 
the  Institutions  gradually  rather  than  clamp- 
ing them  shut  practically  at  once. 

"You  almost  have  to  force  the  community 
to  do  Its  Job,"  he  says.  "There'U  never  be 
real  progress  without  turmoU.  You've  got  to 
move  fast.  You  Just  can't  change,  or  modify 
the  reform  schools.  Any  reforms  you  make 
wUl  get  watered  down  and  trickle  away.  The 
training  schoola  are  the  backbone  of  the  old 
system  and  have  to  be  abollahed.  They're 
going  the  way  of  the  almshouse." 

Miller  potots  to  a  recidivism  rate  In  the 
group  homes  of  only  18-20  percent — about  a 
third  of  the  reform-school  rate — as  evidence 
that  the  new  ^proach  is  working. 

BMASH    OLD    CEU.S 

A  year  after  Mmer  took  charge,  he  held  a 
symbolic  ceremony  at  Shirley  Induatrlal 
School  to  signify  hte  drastic  changeover.  On 
a  dark  and  rainy  winter  night.  10  youngsters, 
at  a  signal  from  the  new  DY8  chief,  swung 
sledgehammers  toto  the  walls  and  bars  of 
solitary  cxjnflnement  cells  to  which  each  had 
spent  punishment  time.  They  left  the  place 
a  shambles. 

In  much  the  same  way.  Jerome  MUler  has 
made  a  shambles  of  the  century-old  delto- 
quency  reform  structure  of  Maaaachxiaetts. 
In  Its  place  he  has  erected  eomethtog  he 
thlnka  wUl  serve  better  and  laat  longer — a 
system  in  wnicn  young  delinquents  are 
treated  not  as  hopeless  criminals  but  aa  err- 
ing humans  who  can  win  back  their  place 
in  society. 


THE  HARTPORD  PROCESS:    MODEL 
FOR  RECX^NSTRUCTINa  THE  C'l'lT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PresWent.the 
September  1972  issue  of  the  Mortgage 
Banker  details  the  story  of  dty  build- 
ing efforts  in  Hartford,  Conn. — a  story 
which  may  be  the  prototype  for  recon- 
structing American  cities.  The  Hartford 
process  represents  the  best  of  commu- 
nity oriented  efforts  to  mold  the  dlrerse 
elements  of  siny  dty  into  a  team — a  team 
that  works  together  for  both  jdiysical 
and  social  renewal. 


The  original  concept  for  tbe  Hartford 
process  cam*  from  tha  ABUsrican  COg 
Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  the  Bouw  Oo^  Inc.. 
the  builders  of  Colttmbla,  Md.  Hie  Hart- 
ford process,  as  taxtSOoDaA  by  Roon^i 
American  City  Corp.,  Is  unique— beeanae 
it  forces  a  ctty  to  face  up  to  the  totality 
of  Its  aiTlronment.  The  proceaa.  as  the 
article  states — 

TreaU  the  Job  c<  phyaloal  reaaval  aa  only 
one  element  at  an  aU-aneoinpaaalng  afhirt 
that  tocludM  bMl«  aoelal  etaanga. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  met  wtth  Mr. 
Rouse  and  the  developers  behind  the 
American  City  Corp.  They  have,  I  be- 
Ueve,  a  sound  and  progressive  format  for 
building  new  towns  or  as  in  the  case  of 
Hartford,  building  new  towns  in  town. 

The  Hartford  proeen  succeeds  pre- 
cisely because  the  onmmimlty  is  involved, 
the  community  makes  dedslODs.  and  the 
community  organlaes  itself  to  move 
directly  from  planning  to  actual  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to 
examine  this  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  story  of  the  Hartford 
process,  entitled  "Old  Wtoe  in  New 
Bottles:  A  Formula  for  Soocess  In  Re- 
gional Renewal  Efforts,"  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows : 

Otn  Wii»a  Of  Nrw  Bottlks:  A  Formula  roa 

StrCCBSS    IN    RXOIONAL    RaKXWAI.    ErroKTs 

(By  Trewett  Matthews) 
Hartford,  Connecticut  may  aoon  become 
known  as  the  place  where  the  urban-sub- 
urban problem  waa  faced  bead-onl  By  key- 
ing their  eyes  on  the  baU  marked  $M,  Hart- 
ford buslneaamen  and  the  planners  they 
have  attracted  to  the  300-year-old  city  have 
a  fighting  chance  of  saving  the  urban  way 
of  life  to  the  United  Statea. 

But  It  takes  more  than  money  or  the 
desire  to  Improve  an  area.  Courage  Is  a  key 
ingredient.  It  was  the  coiurage  of  corporate 
chiefs  that  provided  t3.4  mnilon  to  bring 
toto  being  a  program  that — even  If  it  falls 
fiat  on  its  face — wUI  Influence  American 
thtoking  on  how  to  deal  with  most  urban- 
sub\u-b<m  problems.  Other  mimlcipallUw 
have  already  come  to  take  a  look,  before  even 
a  stogie  naU  has  been  driven  to  Implement 
the  regional  renewal  program. 

The  ambitious  effort  being  made  in  Hart- 
ford may  ultimately  reduce  the  emphaali  on 
conventional  t»1ck  and  mortar  aapecta  of 
building  and  put  a  vtronger  qwtliglit  on 
such  things  as  education,  transportation, 
tax  structure,  and  Job  c^portunitlea. 

The  Hartford  undertaking  is  unique  to 
l^at  it  treata  the  Job  of  physical  renewal 
as  only  one  element  of  an  aD-encompaaslng 
effort  that  tocludM  basic  aocial  change. 
Hartford  has  drawn  hMvUy  on  the  vcg*- 
rtence  of  Columbia,  Maryland.  Basic  to  the 
Hartford  effort  Is  the  Columbia  axiom  that 
social  change  muat  accompany  physical 
building  Aa  James  Rouse,  developer  at  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland  and  owner  of  The  Bouae 


Utical  powezleasneH.  As  stated  in  what 
amounta  to  a  proapeetxia  for  local  cltiaana: 
"TtM  powar  of  both  ourporationa  . . .  ia  atrietly 
Umlted.  nrst  neither  can  oondemn  land.  Sac- 
ood,  neither  can  act  outside  the  legal  ftmina- 

wotk  of  local  govanunent "  Purther,  thay 

do  not  "uatizp  the  powers  of  exiatlng  aganclM 
public  or  nrivate.  .  .  ." 

ThSM  dladaimeia,  and  others  to  tJxa  lie- 
page  booklet  caned  "An  Open  Letter  to  the 
Citiaena  of  Hartfard,"  make  dear  that  the 
approach  la  moatly  carrot  and  very  little  stick 
aa  far  H  oommunttlM  and  even  Indtvldual 
naighborhooda  are  eoncemed.  Attending  pub- 
lic pM*^"gp  tQ  Hartfard  retnforoes  this  j^tnt. 
Offlceia  of  the  Oreater  Bartfbrd  Prooaw,  tnc 
which  la  known  locally  aimpl}  MPtoeeaa. 
do  not  receive  automatic  aupjxjrt  from  po- 
Utloal  leadera.  Although  aome  elected  oOelala. 
tnclndtng  the  mayor  of  Hartford,  aarre  u  di- 
recton,  ProosM  muat  mU  its  concepts  and 
each  apedflc  program  it  propoaM. 

ProoeM  hM  a  aubeidlary,  Oreater  Bart- 
ford  Community  Development  Corp.,  which 
u  known  m  DevCo.  It  U  the  operating  ann 
that  must  tranalate  toto  phyalcal  reality  the 
IdeM  that  oome  frtnn  ProoeM.  Among  other 
things,  DevCo  is  a  developer  to  the  conven- 
tional aeoM.  But  it  hM  a  special  partner, 
PioceM.  which  aeeka  to  wt  tta  goaU. 

ProeeM,  nys  one  planner.  "determtoM  the 
general  feasibility,  tocludlng  the  financial 
ramlfieattona  for  the  town  Involved,  and  pro- 
poaM a  program  to  DevCo."  DevCo,  Mya  an 
official,  haa  the  Job  of  finding  money  to  do 
the  thlnga  auggaated  by  "37  dreamara  over 
at  ProeeM."  The  fact  tiiat  the  two  are  united, 
both  to  practical  and  Ideological  ways,  la 
poealbly  the   key  to  the  Hartford  effort. 

Almoet  u  imixMtant  la  the  realism  with 
which  prtltlcal  facta  o<  Ufa  are  faced.  No 
lUuslon  exlata  about  the  powera  and  perma- 
nence of  the  ae  govemmenta  of  the  region. 
Among  the  dlaclalmera  publl^ed  by  ProoeM 
la  the  statement  that  "It  dow  not  represent 
an  effort  to  establlah  a  regional  gorammwxt." 
What  It  aeeka  la  "a  ocdterent  approach  to 
the  overmU  needs  of  our  region."  The  alaUtty 
of  Proceea  to  face  both  political  and  eeonomlc 
reaUty  without  any  wishful  thinking  is  rM- 
aon  eiM>ugh  to  caU  It  a  aucoeM  even  at  thia 
early  atage.  What  it  dow  to  the  next  3S  yeara 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Patrick  Cualck.  president  of  Dev-Oo,  givee 
the  rolkrwtog  as  a  general  timetable:  Five 
yean  win  eatabllah  ProoeM  u  a  way  at  doing 
thlnga,  five  to  16  years  wm  aee  aubatanUal 
acoompUahment,  and  It  wlU  take  tm  to  SS 
years  for  the  fuU  yield  of  the  effort  to  be 
ivallaed.  "We  havent  tovented  the  wheel, 
but  we  do  beUeve  we  have  Mark  I  of  an  ex- 
ample of  how  regional  problema  ahould  be 
ooctronted,"  aaya  Mr.  Cosiek. 

PioceM  put  out  tta  "Open  LettaT  pro- 
spectus to  >^ru  and  U  Just  beginning  to  im- 
plement ita  programa.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
important  ate[»  to  the  Prooeas  tiioetahle  U 
the  aoliettlng  of  oocnmunity  opiniati  that 
may  reault  to  modifying  ita  prqpoaala. 

Thla  — wp>»»»i«  aa  public  nnpcmai*  at  an 
early  stage  la  basic  to  the  reaaonlng  that 
produced  ProeeM.  and  la  counted  on  to  pro- 
vide popular  and  poUtical  support  tor  i»o- 
poaals  to  ttwlr  final  form.  Arthur  J.  Luma- 
den.  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Ociiatwrca. 
said,  almcat  a  year  l>ef ore  ProoeM  became  an 
independent  entity,  that  tta  toondan  would 


o'*"*  provide  money  for  public  tarama  "to  PMM 
Co..  Inc.,  whoM  subsidiary,  American  City  ti^  minda  <tf  the  people  of  the  Oreater  Hart- 
Corp  ,  was  hired  to  research  the  potential 
problems  to  the  Hartfard  renewal,  aaya,  "The 
Hartford  'ProoeM'  marka  the  fliet  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  that  a  dty  has 
faced  up  to  the  totality  of  tte  environ- 
ment." 

Not  only  to  scope  of  thinking,  but  to  physi- 
cal and  political  extent,  the  Hartford  effort 
Is  unique.  Ita  795  aquare  mllM  cover  a  alxth 
of  the  sute  and  Include  39  local  govemmenta. 
Tills  regional  development/redevelopment 
undertaktog  Is  unique  to  a  third  way :  Its  po- 


ford  region  right  up  against  the 
to  make  aure  Uiat  dlaanxt  and  diaav»emasxt 
are  brought  up  at  the  beginning,  at  the 
earliest  poMlble  time,  and  thna  avoid  guer- 
rilla wacfan  later  on." 

Bartfcad'a  wont  {ihysical.  aodal,  and  eco- 
ncmlc  oondltlana  are  to  the  aarthera  part  a< 
the  dty.  which  ooven  half  iU  area,  contains 
40  panMit  of  ita  populatton.  and  75  paroaot 
of  ita  oammarclal  and  cAoa  aj/tcm.  It  is  bare 
that  ProoeM  ia  maidng  Ita  flzat  effort,  oallad 
PhaM  I.  Tentatively,  a  FhaM  n  la  planned 
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ror  th«  iouth^rn  hAlf  ot  the  city,  but  thU 
ft&d  pUns  for  otb«r  p«rta  ol  the  reflon  m* 
not  flnn.  ^  ._^ 

OM  r«Mon  tb*t  ProoMt  plelMd  th*  HlCbt- 
•d  aortb»ra  part  of  Hurtfortf  m  a  ttartlnc 
pl«e«  WM  tb»t  oondltloDt  tta«r«  baroMd  tb« 
wboJa  city.  But  ProeeM  AIM  wwited  to  ihow 
wh»t  It  oould  do.  The  r»— oniric  »•»  that 
"prosrama  suoccatful  In  Unprorloc  ooodl- 
tlona  for  tba  poorest  portion  of  tb«  region 
■tan4  the  greatwt  ohaaoa  oC  affaotlng  tba 
ration  m  a  wboia." 

D«vCo  baa  entarad  a  Joint  vantura  with  a 
looal  MannHflnm  South  Araanal  Malchbor- 
hood  Davalopmant  Ootp.  (SAND)  to  und«r- 
taka  tha  first  part  of  tha  Riaaa  I  affoft.  SAND, 
formad  in  1067.  laokad  tba  financial  oapadty 
to  ha  a  deveiopac  on  lU  own.  Tha  Jot"*  '•»- 
tura  has  assured  atata  and  dty  tax  ahata- 
manit.  It  azpaoU  to  bwak  ground  aarly  next 
■prlng.  BAND,  aooordlng  to  Dick  Cb*M.  Dey- 
Oo  manager  ot  tha  projeot,  will  reoalve  a  third 
of  tha  profits  from  the  development.  Instead 
of  tha  10  parcant  nocmaUy  glvao  to  oommu- 
nlty  deTalqpere. 

Tha  Phaaa  I  program,  of  which  South  Ar- 
senal U  part.  U  tha  largaat  rabxiUdlng  pro- 
gram yet  propoaed  for  an  American  city — a 
»780  mlllton  effort.  Ite  90-yaar  schadtde  calls 
for  reh&bUltatlng  10,000  dwrillnga  and  con- 
struction of  a. 600  new  unite,  plua  an  extan- 
alve  llat  of  ameniUee.  The  econofnlc  modal  of 
Phaaa  I  oalLs  Tor  W60  mllUon  of  private  In- 
vastment  (about  1330  million  more  than 
present  tJ^nda  would  produce)  plua  $300  mll- 
llon  of  public  money  from  a  bond  laaue.  The 
model  calls  for  the  city  to  reallae,  via  an  In- 
creaaed  tax  base  plus  state  and  federal  grants, 
eome  HM  mllUon  more  than  the  $300  mil- 
lion lit  Inveate. 

Tha  word  "model"  U  used  throtighout  the 
Process  Open  Letter,  but  not  until  It  has 
been  explained  that  "this  kind  of  model  la 
not  a  three-dimensional  thing.  lUte  a  model 

airplane  or  a  modal  of  a  building A  model 

Is  a  repreeentatlon  In  worda,  numbers,  and 
pbyaloal  plana  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
physical  aspects  of  a  oommunfkty." 

What  will  be  tha  second  push  la  not  yet 
dlacloaed.  but  financing  la  already  aaaured 
for  a  new  community.  Reportedly,  much  of 
the  win^i  has  been  acquired.  Indicative  of  the 
exp«:ted  streae  Is  the  fact  that  Robert  P.  Ty- 
ler, the  DevCo  vice  president  who  raised  this 
money,  says  that  he  has  other  lenders  watt- 
ing In  line  if  any  current  Investora  cancel 
out.  "This  la  purely  crap-shootlng.  Just  as 
assembling  land  alwaya  Is,  but  there  are 
tome  differences,"  saya  Mr.  Tyler.  "I  have  a 
negaUve  balance  sheet,  can  give  no  parttd- 
patloQ.  and  no  gruaranteee.  Implicit  or  ex- 
plicit." Basically,  his  money  la  obtained  at  a 
coat  geared  to  prime 

DevOo,  although  It  la  legally  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  expecta  to  report  profits.  Profiu 
will  go  to  Proceea.  which  la  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration that  can  receive  Ux-free  oontrlbu- 
tlona.  Mr.  Tyler  expects  It  to  be  eight  or 
nine  yaars  before  DevCo  can  flow  dollars 
through  to  Process.  He  notes  that  the  local 
housing  market  is  alxnit  6,000  units  a  year, 
and  that  DevCo  must  get  16  percent  of  that 
market — a  high  target  for  any  developer.  But 
he  U  encouraged  by  the  influx  of  capital  to 
Hartford,  normally  a  heavy  exporter  of  capi- 
tal. Coming  from  a  mortgage  man  who 
"knows  where  the  bodies  are."  this  augurs 
well  for  Process. 

The  Impetus  that  led  to  formation  of  Proc- 
eaa  oame  from  the  biialneea  community  with 
a  Mf  assist  from  Mr.  Lumsden.  This  group 
powrered  In  the  face  of  obatadea.  In  19«4, 
an  outside  researcher  told  HtajrtfoPd  leaders 
that  a  majority  of  the  860,000  people  In  the 
region  preferred  the  status  quo.  He  said  ttat 
"no  more  than  tenuous  support  of  regional 
pluming"  could  be  expected  from  the  Capi- 
tal Region  Planning  Agency  representetlvee. 
Iteglooal  thinking  has  not  been  a  histori- 
cal trait  in  what  la  termed  with  local  pride 
as  nown  meeting   country."   For   instance. 


there  has  bean  a  Metropolitan  DUtrlct  Com- 
mlMlon  slnca  the  early  thirUea.  but  It  never 
•anelsed  an  tta  limited  auihovlty  in  utility 
fuasUoaa.  A  sartea  of  19M  meetUtgs  on  metro- 
pottttn  ooopentlon  and  davalopment  pub- 
Uabad  oonclualons  more  fiUad  with  hope  than 
subatantlva  reason  for  optimism. 

I>uring  tba  flftlee  and  sixties,  a  number  of 
Hartford  projects  were  sucfleasMl.  moat 
notably  Constitution  Plaaa.  T>ttt  social  prob- 
lems were  not  being  solved  aa  taat  aa  they 
<l«Taloped.  Mr.  Lumsden  recalls  that  be  had 
tha  chief  ezeeutiTea  of  Aetna,  ConnaoAleut 
General,  and  TravalarB  (Utor  Joined  by  men 
from  United  Aircraft  and  tha  Hartford  In- 
■urance  Group),  held  conversations  with 
urban  experU  for  more  than  a  year  before 
concluding  that: 

Cuirant  actions,  even  If  expanded  enough 
to  buUd  a  new  city,  would  stUl  leave  moat  of 
the  same  problama. 

Government  at  sU  levels  had  been  un- 
Bucoeesful  and  waa  trying  to  pass  a  "hot 
potato"  to  the  bualneae  community,  wUch 
would  also  fall  if  it  attempted  the  Job  alone. 
Suburban  sprawl  was  more  insidious  than 
the  oanter  city  ghetto,  and  the  entire  region 
would  have  to  be  treated  as  a  single  enUty. 
No  better  way  could  be  found  to  make 
^nyn''—  than  to  chaUenge  existing  govern- 
ment Jnriadlctlons,  agencies,  and  civic  orga- 
nlaatlons.  Hence,  any  action  must  seek  their 
cooperation. 

In  April  IBM,  this  group  formed  the 
Greater  Hartford  Corporatloa,  a  managing 
and  community  development  corporation 
whoea  primary  function  is  to  collect  money 
from  30  contributors.  It  waa  through  this 
corporatton  that  the  $3  4  million  out-of- 
pocket  contribution  was  made  to  create 
Process. 

Funds  from  the  Greater  Hartford  Corp. 
were  used  to  hire  the  American  City  Corp.. 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Rouse  Company,  for  a 
six-month  research  project  in  1969.  The  find- 
togs  convinced  the  Hartford  group  that  a 
way  coiild  be  found  to  solve  community 
problems,  and  a  22-month.  $3-mmion  con- 
tract was  signed  with  American  City.  This 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  Process  In  Jan- 
uary 1971.  Once  the  business  group  decided 
on  the  nonprofit  approach,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  broader  representation  waa  needed. 
Although  Greater  Hartford  Corporation  re- 
mains an  organization  of  corporate  contribu- 
tors. Process  attempts  to  cover  the  local  spec- 
trum. The  board  includes  politicians,  labor 
leaders,  and  spokeswomen  for  such  neigh- 
borhood groups  as  the  Poor  People's  Feder- 
ation. In  April  1972,  the  American  City  con- 
tract ended  and  Process  was  cut  loose  to 
operate  on  Its  own. 

The  $3.4-mllllon  gift  to  Process,  and  an- 
other  $1.7-mllllon   loan    of    seed    money    to 
DevCo,  are  only  the  beginnings  of  financial 
support  that  Hartford  business  expecta  to 
provide  for  regional  renewal.  Until  DevCo  Is 
profitable,  the  corporations  iflll  have  to  sup- 
port Process.  An  sddlUonal  $7.7  mllUon  Is 
budgeted    through    1979.    This    wUl    Induce 
additional  Invastment  from  foundations  and 
federal  agencies.  Theae  funds  are  expected  to 
total  $10.5  million  during  the  1972-79  period. 
Several  factors  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  hefty  Job  of  tund  raising.  Money  to 
get  Process  off  the  ground,  claim  local  ob- 
servers, was  obtained  because  of  the  cohe- 
slveness  of  the  business  community,  the  un- 
usual strength  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
under  Mr.  Lumsden.  and  the  investment  ex- 
perience of  the  life  Insiuranoe  companies  who 
were  familiar  with  the  snowballing  effect 
often  produced  In  areas   where   real   estate 
values    are    declining.    Once    the    leadership 
made  dear  which  way  It  was  headed,  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  trouble  In  gaining 
an  adequate  following. 

The  bxislneas  community  has  not  stood 
In  the  way  of  the  planners,  headed  by  Peter 
Libassi.  president  of  Proceas.  The  148-page 
prospectus  for  the  future  of  the  region  tells 


the  alms  of  the  corporation  and  how  it  will 

function.  _^ .  , 

Th«e    are   el^t    guiding   prlncljaea   for 

Proceas: 

1.  Bring  the  essential  parties  to  the  table. 
Local  governments  operate  in  a  limited  araa 
and  11  they  are  to  cooperate  to  Itoetr  mutual 
Interest,  they  must  be  aware  of  what  la  be- 
yond their  borders.  Instead  of  the  traditional 
Ignorance,  when  one  city  department  might 
not  be  aware  of  what  the  other  la  doing. 
Process  seelcs  to  bring  together  aU  parties 
from  the  public  and  private  sectors.  For  this 
reason  its  board  Is  as  diverse  as  poeslble. 

2.  Set  forth  a  believable  Image  of  a  region 
that  works.  This  means  finding  common 
goals  and  developing  the  political  support 
necessary  to  reach  these  goals. 

3  Unite  planning  and  development  with 
a  commitment  to  carry  out  the  plans.  This 
makes  necessary  a  fljMoiclally  stable  DevOo 
as  the  operating  arm  of  Process  The  lack 
of  a  link  between  planners  and  practical 
developers  has  often  doomed  good  Ideas  to 
die  on  the  shelf,  burled  In  the  report  of 
a  study  group. 

4  Recognize  the  InseparabUlty  of  social. 
economic,  and  physical  planning  and  de- 
velopment. Citing  the  "all  syrtems"  think- 
ing \iaed  m  the  moon  exploration.  Procef? 
planners  say  that  on  earth  "we  haven't  yet 
acted  as  though  we  understand  how  one 
system  Impinges  on  another."  For  instance. 
Infant  mortality  Is  not  Just  a  question  of 
medical  care,  but  Is  Influenced  by  such 
things  as  an  apartment  with  poor  heat,  or 
a  father  who  Is  always  last  to  be  hired  and 
first  to  be  fired. 

5.  Use  physical  development  as  the  op- 
portunity for  positive  social  change.  When 
a  new  school  Is  to  be  built,  there  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  buUd  a  school  different  from 
what  has  gone  before. 

6.  Work  at  a  large  enough  scale.  Isolated 
projects  use  up  time,  money,  and  civic  en- 
ergy without  significantly  improving  the 
quality  of  life.  A  good  system  of  health  care 
Is  dependent  on  more  than  one  community 
or  neighborhood.  Transportation  problems 
cannot  be  solved  on  a  local  basis.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  areas  demanding  regional  at- 
tention. 

7.  Create  and  capture  values.  Increases  in 
land  value  are  captured  by  developers  and 
town  governments  when  land  Is  planned 
and  developed.  Similarly.  Inveatment  to  Im- 
prove social  and  economic  systems  can  make 
an  area  more  attractive  to  private  Invest- 
ment, and  thus  raise  land  values. 

8.  Establish  a  continuing  process.  Plan- 
ning cannot  be  effective  on  a  one-time  ba- 
sis; It  mtist  generate  a  way  of  thinking  that 
causes  a  community  to  engage  In  a  con- 
tinuing self-examination.  Hiis  way.  the 
community  will  face  up  to  decisions  rather 
than  let  questions   be  decided   by  default. 

Almost  half  of  the  148-page  report  of  Proc- 
ess Is  used  to  describe  "Redesigning  the 
Fundamental  Systems."  These  su^  what  It 
calls  the  "life  support  systems "  that  permit 
urban  and  suburban  communities  to  exist. 
These  systems.  It  says,  "have  developed  In 
response  to  constant  crisis,  offering  too  little 
and  too  late." 

Again  with  reference  to  NASA  work.  Proc- 
ess notes  that  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
plan  social  systems  that  will  produce  specific 
results,  such  as  reforming  a  criminal  or  elim- 
inating Illiteracy.  The  effort  has  always 
been  toiward  Improving  an  existing  penal 
system  or  an  existmg  schoci  system.  High 
technology  organlzatlona  such  as  NASA,  it 
notes,  have  used  the  method  of  specifying 
the  performance  of  the  finished  product, 
whUe  allowing  individual  cTteatlvlty  in  the 
details.  It  is  this  technique  that  Process 
hopes  to  emulate. 

Among  the  grandiose,  almoat  Utopian  alms 
of  Process  are:  baalc  revlsioa  of  Connecticut 
taxes.  Including  the  politically  hot  issue  of 
Impoaing  an  income  tax;  radical  roorganlaa- 
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X^ta  at  poUoe  dspartsMDU,  to 
laa  pazainiUtary  and  mora  sKtenatnna  ot  the 
Knnv  dtlsn'a  destn  for  paaoetul  sux- 
joujuUnga;  attabUahmrent  of  at  iMWt  two  pta- 
paid  medical  plaas,  which.  aoMOC  othar 
Su'e*.  would  reward  doeton  for  katplm 
PMple  healthy:  oomplwnantlin  tba  Held 
cloture  of  the  educational  aystam  wtth  a 
tjyminy  wpttmm  that  would  be  flnibU  and 
broad  enough  to  Indude  thiee  yer-oMa  and 
the  elderly;  and  devalopanant  at  a  oorrao- 
ttoaal  system  that  would  focua  on  rebabtllU- 
Uon  and  make  obaolete  the  prieon  aystam 
that  Mnphaataaa  phyalcal  xetantlon  of  of- 
fendMS. 

Process,  by  daflnltioB.  cannot  iM  oompiete- 
ly  Bucceaaful  in  attaixUng  the  and  zeeulta  it 
envisions.  Any  progreaa  tt  makaa  la  likely  to 
produce  new,  Toon  dlActat  goala.  But  It  la 
likely  to  be  a  success  compared  with  oonven- 
tk>nal  renewal  efloita,  and  it  may  attain  a 
measure  of  aucceas  in  uneqwctad  areaa. 

To  paraphrase  Bob  Tyler,  the  mxjrtcags 
man  whose  i>encll  muat  be  aharp  enou^  to 
convince  Investora  to  gamble  on  the  flnanolal 
•uccess  of  the  undertaking:  Thla  la  tha  flzat 
pmt,  outside  academla  that  ooet  benafltlng 
has  been  done  for  social  sarvloes.  Which  will 
yield  more,  a  doUar  spent  on  educating  the 
underprivileged,  or  a  dollar  ^?ent  on  food 
to  help  the  brain  of  a  tiny  infant  develop 
to  its  full  potential?  The  Hartford  Proceas 
will  not  answer  such  questions  for  all  time, 
but  it  is  dealing  with  them  on  a  real  time, 
real  money  basis. 
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WILBUR  COHEN'S  GMDALS  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
month's  25th  conference  on  aging  of  the 
Institute  of  Gerontology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan-Wayne  State  University 
was  memorable  in  many  respects,  but 
one  of  its  outstanding  events  was  an  ad- 
dress by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Cohen  is  now  dean  of  the  school  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  cochairman  of  the  Institute  of  Ger- 
ontology. He  is  also  a  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  architects  of 
our  social  security  system. 

For  his  topic  at  the  anniversary  con- 
ference. Dean  Cohen  chose  to  forecast 
what  the  next  25  years  may  bring  In  the 
way  of  security  aiid  satisfaction  for  older 
Americans. 

His  immediate  goal  Is  the  elimination 
of  poverty  among  older  Americans,  pri- 
marily through  improvements  to  the  so- 
da! security  system.  But  Dean  C<dven 
also  sees  the  need  for  other  actloDS,  In- 
eludtng  adjustments  in  our  practices  and 
attitudes  toward  work  patterns  throufl^- 
out  the  average  lifetime.  He  asks  us  to 
share  his  belief  that,  whUe  human  behigs 
continue  to  make  mistakes,  they  also 
continue  "to  try  to  uncover  the  secrets 
and  mysteries  of  the  universe  In  which 
the  greater  the  risks,  the  greater  are  the 
opportunities." 

Mr.  President,  Dean  Cohen's  addrem 
is  significant  and  challenging.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas, 
as  follows: 

TowAXD  A  National  Polict  ok  thx  Acnffl: 

Thx  Nxrr  26  Tkabs 

(By  WUbin"  J.  Cohen) 

Twenty-five  years  from  now,  when  we  will 

meet  here  again,  the  Issues  and  problems  fac- 


ing the  t«ad  of  our  natton  as*  UkaU  to  be 
both  TSffT  diirerent  bvt  at  tta 
much  ttM  same  In 
TUna  Witt   ba 

rhsngse  win  toclag 

chUdrMk  and  our  giaiidulinitim  wUl  taaira  to 
reeolve.  We  can  make  tiM  ieac>«tiwi  oC  Utaaa 
taruea  a  Utile  easier  for  ttaeaa  by  what  we  do 
m  the  next  few  yean,  tmt  many  c<  the 
chaogsa  that  wUl  ooevr  will  alao  raanlt  in  naw 
and  perplaxliig  rtHsmmas,  whtte  at  tba  eama 
time  offering  intareatbig  chaHaagas  for  tn- 
norative  and  cnattve  new  programa. 

The  fundamental  faetcr  wbloh  in  my 
opinion  wlU  result  in  many  diangaa  wlU  be 
the  continued  economic  growth  of  oor  econ- 
omy. I  believe  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  our  econotnlc  growth  during 
the  next  twenty-five  yeata  wlU  be  not  leas 
than  the  economic  growth  which  haa  oc- 
curred during  the  past  yeaza. 

Our  economic  growtb  ovar  thla  period  haa 
averaged  8  to  4^  par  year.  With  tha  many 
actentlflc  and  technical  davelopmanta  which 
are  on  the  drawing  board  at  the  pnaent  time. 
I  believe  that  our  eoonamic  growth  will  ocm- 
tinue  to  be  even  more  favorable  than  it  Iiac 
been  in  the  past.^ 

Thia  economic  growth  wlU  make  It  poeait»Ie 
for  us  to  share  the  growing  aflluence  through- 
out our  society  so  that  poverty  will  be  ellml- 
luited.  As  a  first  step  In  that  direction,  poverty 
can.  should,  and  will  be  eliminated  among 
our  senior  dtiaens  within  the  next  five  to 
ten  years.  We  have  taken  significant  steps  in 
this  direction  by  the  Congress  incteaalng 
social  security  benefits  over  60%  in  the  paat 
3  years. 

A  moniunental  step  forward  was  taken  thla 
year  when  on  the  initiative  of  chairman 
WoMcm.  D.  Mnxa  and  Benator  Tmmmm.  Onuaua 
Congreaa  adopted  a  20%  Incieaas  in  aodal 
security.  This  will  raault  in  about  IJB  miUlOD 
persons  being  removed  from  the  poverty  roUa, 
of  whom  about  IJl  mlllteai  are  86  and  over.' 
There  are.  however,  some  three  to  four  mU- 
llon  persons  aged  86  and  over  who  are  atlU 
In  the  poverty  group.  I  ballava  that  an  ac- 
tional numberr  of  theee  can  ba  teaooved  trusu 
poverty  by  an  Immediate  Inc  rnaas  in  widows' 
benefits  under  social  security  from  ta%  %  o< 
the  primary  benaOt  to  100%  Ol  the  primary 
benefit. 

Such  a  provlalon  waa  incmporated  In  HJa. 
1  which  passed  the  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlves  last  year  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee haa  alao  approved  this  recommenda- 
tion. It  ts  my  hope,  therefore,  that  this  pro- 
posal wUl  be  adopted  by  the  fuU  Senate  and 
the  Congress  this  year,  thus  taking  another 
Important  step  In  renaovlng  additional  aged 
persons  from  the  poverty  group.  About  8A 
mlUlon  persons  would  receive  Immediately 
increased  benefits  from  adoption  at  this  pro- 
vision. • 

The  Congress  recently  adopted  a  provision 
which  provtdee  for  the  automatic  tncreaae 
to  social  security  benefits  related  to  the  rise 
to  the  cost  of  living.  There  la  merit  in  this 
proposal.  However,  It  must  be  reeognlaed  that 
any  increase  to  social  security  benefits  re- 
lated to  the  toereaae  to  the  coat  at  Uvtog 
only  places  the  beneficiary  to  the  same  rela- 
tive position  he  was  to  previously.  It  does 
not  provide  for  a  real  tocrease  to  benefits. 
Therefore,  we  need  to  have  some  other  pro- 
vision which  vrlll  make  It  poatfble  for  the  aged 
to  share  to  the  economic  growth  and  alBu- 
ence  of  our  society.  The  automatic  coet-of- 
llvlng  provision  does  not  do  this. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  must  make 
other  changes  to  the  aodal  aecnrtty  system 
to  refiect  the  growing  and  dynamic  character 
of  the  Anwiican  economy.  I  piopoee,  there- 
fore, that  the  method  of  determining  the 
average  earnings  for  benefit  for  purpoaee 
to  social  security,  which  is  now  easentiaUy  a 
lifetime  or  career  average,  be  basJrslly  modi- 


fied BO  that  tha  earnings  nompntatma  wiB 
ba  baaed  on  the  moat  recent  period  of  eam- 
in^  which  ia  moat  favcrabla  to  tba  Indl- 
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fadaral  dvlllaa  siigiliijan  no*  bare  their 
awaga  itamlT  detarmtnad  on  tlMlr  beat 
oonaeeutlve  three-year  average.  whOa  the 
miUtary  have  thair  banaflta  detamlnad  on 
tbair  hlfUsat  rank  and  pay.  X  hope,  thatetfore, 
that  the  Congreas  wlU  oooaldac  taking  steps 
to  treat  indlviduala  contributing  to  aodal 
Mcurlty  on  approvlmataly  the  aaoae  bade  aa 
Fedmal  dvllian  and  mlUtary  paraonnal. 

A  flirt  atap  along  ^aaa  llnaa  eould  be  taken 
by  adding  addltlonSl  dropout  yeaza  to  the 
five  yeare  of  dropout  which  are  now  author- 
taad  by  Federal  law.  We  could  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  initiaUy  have  social  aacorltf  lianaflts 
baaed  on  the  beat  fifteen  years  of  eaminga 
to  the  t'r""*^<**-«  future,  then  by  i^^  Bo 
to  the  beet  ten  yeara,  and.  aa  our  leaourcae 
toereaae,  subeequenUy  to  the  beat  five  yeata, 
thMi  to  three  yeara.  and  evantuaUy  to  tha 
beat  single  year. 

I  believe  we  can  reach  tbia  goal  balcce 
twenty-five  years  from  now,  but  I  hope  tha 
Oongrem  will  start  on  this  road  this  year 
by  ♦"^^^t.tng  an  afi^it*^^^'  dropout  year  for 
each  16  years  of  coverage  such  aa  la  eootairied 
to  HA.  1  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves. 

Another — and  to  aome  ways  even  mora  im- 
portant step — is  (or  benefits  after  retirenaent 
to  tM  tocreaaed  to  relation  to  inereaaed  pro- 
ductivity and  eamtogs  to  the  general  econ- 
omy. Let  us  anmiTTw  that  after  a  person  re- 
tires prices  rise  approxlmaUly  1%  to  1.6% 
per  year  on  the  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  ua  amume  that 
earnings  increase  about  4%  a  year  which,  to 
my  oplnKMi,  is  a  reasonable  prospect  to  the 
ktod  ca  dynaBdc  and  growing  eoonooty  I  en- 
vision to  the  United  States  during  the  eosn- 
ing  twenty-five  years.  If  benafita  ara  only 
Increased  to  relation  to  the  eoet  of  living, 
then  the  retired  aged  person  wlU  f aU  further 
azMl  further  behtod  in  hta  relative  statua  with 
other  members  of  the  population. 

Thla  would  not  only  be  Ineciultable  but, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  undeairahle.  tragic 
and  immoral.  The  aged  should  sban  equi- 
tably to  the  development  of  the  economy 
]iKt  aa  children,  motheta,  and  all  othara  to 
our  eoonomy  ahould.  The  way  to  handle  thla 
problem  la.  therefore,  to  increase  the  Indi- 
vidual's retirement  benefit  by  approximately 
the  same  increase  which  takea  place  to 
earninga.  thua  putung  tha  social  aacurlty  sys- 
tem on  a  dynamic  baaia  to  match  the  dynamic 
character  of  our  eoonomy. 

Several  countries  have  already  Inoorpo- 
rated  this  general  prtoclple  toto  their  aodal 
security  program  by  one  way  or  another.  I 
believe  thla  la  an  Important  new  atep  that 
muat  be  taken  to  make  our  social  eecurlty 
system  a  meaningful  one  for  those  who  re- 
tire. 

The  problems  to  be  solved,  however,  during 
the  next  two  or  three  decades  are  not  aa  sim- 
ple sa  they  may  seem  to  eome  who  advocate 
vary  slmpUatlc  notiona  about  retirement 
planning.  With  the  growing  ai&uanoe  and 
producUvlty  that  I  have  todlcatad  I  see 
ahead  of  ua,  then  is  also  llkaly  to  be  a  de- 
mand for  earlier  retlremetit  and.  at  the  same 
time,  medical  and  ertentlfic  mtTaolea  wlU 
extend  the  Uf  ea|ian  so  that  many  mora  indl- 
viduala WlU  have  a  longer  period  of  time  In 
retirement  than  befon. 

Thla  will  result  to  a  more  ooatly  program 
aa  far  aa  both  social  security  and  private  re- 
tirement plans  are  concerned.  We  must  do 
a  great  deal  mora  thinking  U  how  to  balance 
tha  adsqiiacy  of  the  amount  oi  payments 
whLlle  a  person  Is  to  retirement  wtth  the 
total  amotmt  of  payments  that  or  she  win 
get  over  their  retirement  lifetime. 

It  is  for  thia  reaeon  that  I  am  one  at  thcee 
who  strongly  favors  continuation  of  a  retire- 
ment teat  for  some  period  of  an  Indlrldual'a 
retirement.  It  is  erroneous  to  argxie  that  there 
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■houKl  b«  no  rwtlrement  t««t  becmuM  »n  In- 
dtrUtUAl  luw  "p«Ul  for"  bis  b«n«flta. 

Th«  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  no  >(• 
group  of  penoM  have  y«t  paid  fully  for  their 
rattrwnant  heneflu.  If  feneral  r«»«nu«  eoti- 
tntmtloos  are  inclutled  to  ftnanoe  the  co«t 
of  the  ioclal  Mcurlty  program,  there  may 
never  come  a  time  when  any  age  group  haa 
fuUy  paid  for  their  beneflta.  In  any  eaee,  at 
the  pneent  ttrae  the  actuarial  calettlatlona 
for  the  cotJtrflTOtlons  that  are  being  paid 
preaently  and  In  the  future  aU  aeeiime  a  etm- 
UnuAtton  of  a  rettrement  teet  eo  that  no 
group  ot  people  are  beli^  unfairly  dealt  with 
from  a  financial  point  of  rtmw  even  though 
you  may  rsad  articles  and  statements  to  the 
contrary. 

Another  objection  to  a  retirement  teet  ia 
tlMt  It  prevent*  IndlTMuals  who  wlah  to 
continue  work  from  doing  eo.  This  argument 
hae  eoBie  merit  but  usually  only  with  regard 
to  a  very  email  number  of  people.  Moet  aged 
people  are  phyeleally  unable  to  WOTk  and 
moet  older  Indlvtdxiala  do  not  wleh  to  work. 
There  are,  however,  two  groups  of  people 
who  wlah  to  work. 

The  arat  are  profeealonal  people  such  aa 
lawyers,  archltecta.  phyalclana,  engineers, 
pTX>rBHorB  and  other  seU-employed  people 
who  are.  by  and  large.  In  the  upper-income 
group  and  can  continue  to  earn  substantial 
•ums  of  money  even  when  they  work  less 
than  full  time. 

The  other  group  consists  of  aged  persons 
with  very  low  incomes  who  wlah  to  work 
part  time  to  supplement  their  Inadequate 
income  or.  like  the  professional  person,  who 
wish  to  conUnue  to  do  some  work  In  order 
to  have  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  contact 
with  other  people. 

The  social  security  law  at  the  present  time 
Is  a  combination  of  a  retirement  test  for 
individuals  under  age  73  and  an  annuity  for 
people  aged  17  and  over.  A  proper  allocation 
of  financial  responsibility  seems  to  me  to 
indicate  lowering  the  age  at  which  the  annui- 
ty begins  from  72  to  70.  providing  for  both 
men  and  women  to  be  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  at  age  80.  with  a  retirement 
test  from  age  60  to  70  set  at  present  prices 
of  MOO  per  month  Instead  of  the  %HO  In  the 
preeent  law.» 

This  amount  should  then  periodically  be 
luuuaeeit  In  relatton  to  changes  In  earnings 
levels  Just  as  other  benefits  should  be  ad- 
Justed  upward  as  earnings  levels  Increase. 
ApproKlmattfy  3  million  persona  would  re- 
ceive Increased  beneflU  by  theee  changee. 

IndlTWuAls  who  work  past  the  age  of  08 
also  should  have  thetr  benefits  re-computed 
annually  and  an  increment  of  at  least  1% 
■houM  be  added  to  their  benefits  for  each 
year  after  W  In  which  they  work  and  do 
not  draw  any  benefits.  This  provision  In 
HJl.  1  would  result  in  increased  benefits  for 
5  mlQlon  persons  Immediately. 

I  beUeve  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  elimi- 
nate the  retirement  teet  at  this  time  or  In 
the  near  future  or  to  so  Uberallae  It  that 
aU  or  practically  aU.  people  who  continue  to 
work  after  age  80.  «,  or  65  would  receive 
their  fuU  wages  plus  their  fuU  benellU.  This 
would  be  an  unwise  use  of  limited  funds 
smoe   the   only   people   who   would   benefit 
would  be   thoee  who  could   work   and  find 
jobe    whUe     the    mlUlons    of    Oder    aged 
parsons—comprising  some  90  to  M%  at  the 
aged— would   get   nothhig    additional    from 
the  bUllons  of  doUars  of  Increased  expendl- 
tuiee.*  We  will  do  much  better  In  the  Imme- 
diate future  to  put  as  much  of  our  available 
funds  at  those  points  where  they  will  meet 
the  greatest  social  need,  rather  than  to  add 
to  our  coet  by  providing  the  f\indB  to  thoee 
who  are  meet  able  to  work,  have  the  highest 
inoomee  and  who  leaat  need  the  additional 
benefits. 

•mere  are  preoenUy  about  two  million 
pereoxw  aged  «a  and  over  who  are  receiving 
State  welfare  benefits  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds.  In  addition,  there  are  approadmateiy 


l.a  mmion  mmMad  and  bllad  individuals 
under  the  ■«•  of  86  who  are  la  substantlaUy 
the  same  dependent  poeltlon  as  retired  aged 
perMjns  on  welfare.  I  strongly  favor  taking 
thta  entire  group  6f  about  3  nUlllon  Indivld- 
ualB  and  providing  tor  payments  to  them  di- 
rectly from  the  Federal  govwnment. 

The  Federal  government  sha«ild  finance  the 
eoet  of  payments  to  this  groxip  entirely  out 
of  general  revenues  and  the  program  should 
be  administered  by  the  FedeiBl  government 
through  the  Bocial  Security  Administration 
on  a  uniform,  nationwide  baste,  with  simpli- 
fied ellglbUlty  conditions.  I  believe  that  the 
amount  of  the  payment  at  present  prices 
should  be  not  less  than  » 150  per  month  for 
a  single  Individual  and  tass  a  month  for 
a  couple* 

For  the  time  being.  In  any  State  which 
makes  paym«its  to  an  Individual  of  a  larger 
amount,  they  should  be  required  by  Congrees 
to  supplement  the  Federal  payment  for  this 
transitional  group  of  beneflclarlee.  Aa  the 
Social  Security  program  is  Unproved,  there 
will  be  fewer  and  fewer  individuals  who  wlU 
have  to  apply  for  such  Federal  benefits  and 
In  the  course  of  time  this  program  can  be 
eliminated  or  superseded  by  the  Social 
Sectirlty  program  covering  all  aged  persona 
with  a  basic  inl"<"'""'  payment. 

Looking  forward  to  the  future.  I  see  the 
Social  Security  program  financed  in  part  by 
contributions  out  of  the  general  revenues 
supplementing  the  employer  and  employee 
contributions.  In  general.  I  favor  a  reason- 
ably adequate  minimum  benefit  with  the 
Federal  government  paying  out  of  general 
revenues  the  cost  of  any  such  benefits  which 
are  above  what  the  formula  In  the  law  would 
produce  for  the  person  who  would  normally 
contribute  for  a  full  40  years  of  his  or  her 
working  lifetime. 

To  Uluatrate  what  I  mean,  let  us  assume 
that  an  mdlvldvial  would  normally  receive 
about  40%  of  his  earnings  as  his  benefit  and 
if  be  had  a  wife  who  had  not  worked  at  aU 
that  she  would  receive  an  additional  20%, 
thus  making  a  total  they  would  receive  to- 
gether of  about  80%  of  their  earnings. 

If  the  minimum  payment  were  to  produce 
for  a  pskTticular  individual  Wc  of  his  prior 
earning,  then  the  dlfTerence  between  the 
80%  he  would  have  received  and  the  80% 
would  be  paid  out  of  Federal  general  re- 
venues. There  are  a  niimber  of  different  ways 
In  which  this  same  result  can  be  achieved.  I 
have  tried  to  Illustrate  the  principle  to  a 
general  way  without  neceasarUy  Indicating 
the  exact  financial  meth«d  by  which  the  cost 
to  Federal  general  revenues  would  be  com- 
puted. 

Another    change   In    the    program    which 
seems  to  me  desirable  would  be  to  provide 
for  a  partial  refund  ot  contributions  to  em- 
ployeee  and  self -employe*  persona  with  very 
low  Incomes.  To  lllTistrate.  assume  that  an 
Individual  with  a  family   was  earning  less 
than  whatever  the  poverty  level  was  for  him 
itn^l  his  family  at  a  given  moment  of  time. 
The  Individual  would  pay  his  social  secu- 
rity contribution  as  he  does  now  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  could  fUe  for  a  refund  of 
a  portion  of  his  social  security  contribution. 
Thus  to  lUustrate  the  principle,  If  he  had 
earned   taooo    In    the    year,    and    the   social 
security  contribution  was  5% ,  he  would  have 
paid  a  contribution  of  •100.  When  he  filed 
for  the  refund  he  could  gat  such  proportion 
of  this  •100  back  as  Congress  determines.  I 
would  recommend  that  he   not  get  a  fuU 
refund  so  that   he   would  continue  to  pay 
Bqm^  mmnii  amount  toward  his  social  seciirlty 
so  that  his  benefits  would  continue  to  be  a 
statutory  benefit  aa  a  matter  of  contributory 
right  without  an  Income  test. 

While  as  we  work  toward  further  Improve- 
ments In  social  security  for  the  aged  during 
the  nert  twenty-five  years,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  we  must  deal  more  fairly  and 
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a*<quJitrty  with  many  pe(H>le  under  the  age 
of  85  who  are  deeervhig  of  our  understaai^ 
ing   compassion,  and  proteottob. 

'.iiere  are  some  twenty  mllUaci  Individuals 
under  the  age  of  86  today  who  have  mcomei 
be'.ow  the  poverty  line.  WeU  over  haU  of 
these  Individuals  are  children  mnder  the  age 
of  18.  We  must  provide  a  reasonably  dseent 
ln;x)i»e  to  these  families  wltll  ohlldien  so 
that  they  will  grow  up  to  become  reqionslble 
cltlaens  whose  vrork  and  effort*  will  produoa 
the  goods  and   services  that  wUl   make  It 
possible  for  the  generations  ahead  of  them 
to  retire  with  adequate  retirement  benefit*. 
It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  aged  to  be 
generous  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  ohU- 
dren  and  grandchildren.  This  makas  good 
economic  sense  and  good  morality.  We  can- 
not look  upon  one  group  as  the  competitor 
or  enemy  of  the  other  without  unfort\mate 
results  which  wUl  be  detrimental  to  them 
both  and  to  our  society  as  a  whole.  WhUe  I 
beUeve  that  our  body  p<Hltlc  Is  now  ready 
to  make  a  commitment  to  provide  national 
Income    Insurance    to    the    aged,    dlsaUed, 
widows,  and  orphans,  I  beUeve  that  this  Is 
Just  a  first  step  to  such  a  national  income 
guarantee    program   for   the    working   poor, 
and  particularly  for  families  with  chUdren. 
After  aU,  the  social  security  program  U 
an  income  guarantee  program  to  the  aged, 
the   disabled   and   to   widows   and   orphans. 
Such  a  national  Income  guarantee  program 
has  worked  successfully  and  has  been  admin- 
istered wisely  and  effectively  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  social  security 
offices  throughout  the  United  States  provide 
a  quality  of  service  to  Individuals  who  apply 
for  benefits  that  Is  ouUtandlDg. 

The  personnel  of  these  offices  are  well 
trained.  Most  of  the  checks  come  to  the  ben- 
eficiaries on  time.  Moreover,  the  entire  sys- 
tem is  administered  very  efllclenUy.  with 
the  total  administrative  cost  for  old  age  and 
survivors  benefits  being  equivalent  to  only 
15%,  of  the  contributions — a  figure  which  ifl 
neither  equalled  nor  challenged  by  private 
enterprise. 

As  I  look  forward  to  the  years  ahead  I  see, 
however,  the  possibility  of  making  the  sys- 
tem even  more  efficient  and  less  cosUy  by 
eliminating  the  monthly  dlaUibution  of 
mlUlons  of  checks  to  the  Individual  mall- 
bores  of  the  recipients. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  with  onr  present  com- 
puters, a  social  security  chack  or  the  na- 
tional Income  guarantee  ohs«k  oould  not  be 
deposited  In  the  individual  aooount  of  the 
beneficiary  In  the  bank,  credit  union,  or 
building  and  loan  association  of  his  or  h« 
choice  with  the  social  security  nvimber  being 
used  as  the  identifying  control.  In  this  way 
we  would  eliminate  lost  and  stolen  cheeks 
and  the  occasional  mallhag  which  Is  mls- 
iHaced  at  the  post  office.  Tba  printing  and 
maUlng  of  Individual  checks  would  be 
avoided. 

Sodal  security  probably  can  nevw  provUle 
adequate  Income  to  all  beneflcariss.  indi- 
vidual savings  through  home  ownership  Is  a 
very  Important  element  In  the  economic 
security  for  the  aged.  There  should  be  more 
different  kinds  of  housing  to  suit  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  older  persons. 

Some  older  people  wish  to  move  out  of 
their  housee  Into  apartment*  so  they  do  not 
have  the  responsibility  for  caring  for  the 
lawn,  washing  the  windows,  removing  snow, 
and  similar  obligations.  Some  wish  to  move 
to  warmer  climates.  We  sbould  establish  a 
wide  variety  of  hoiislng  arrangements  to 
meet  the  different  life-styles  and  require- 
ments of  older  persons. 

We  must  especlaUy  provide  alternative 
arrangements  to  minimize  the  pressure  to 
put  older  persons  In  ntirslng  homes.  Many 
older  persons  can  be  kept  In  their  own  homes 
and  apartments  If  appropriate  health,  home- 
making,  nutrition  and  related  services  are 
available.  In  England,  far  fewer  pereons  are 
placed  In  nursing  homes  because  they  make 
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IDMe  klmdii  of  sarvloss  avaUabte.  If  ttaay  oan 
A)  this,  why  oant  wsV 

Prtrata  p«i«lan  pl»ns  axM  whlsH  mtv9i»- 
mmt  social  swnrUif-  "Hisa*  pr»ats  ^ans 
Sw  grown  v«j  «H>l«y  bwt  thsjMjiU  pwvid* 
tautsflu  to  oDlf  a  smaU  paoportlon  at  the 
grwirr*  agsd.  Tbey  wlU  undoubtadly  maesass 
firing  the  nsxt  3B  yaaia.  Tluw  •«•.  howevtt. 
vary  ssrlous  proUBms  In  the  prtvata  plans. 
As  in  the  case  at  the  doaure  of  tixe  Siude- 
baker  Company,  thsrs  Is  no  teal  assurance 
that  every  prcmilss  can  or  wlU  ha  kept.  Many 
plMis  do  not  hava  fuU  vesting  of  bsnaflta  or 
full  reserves  to  pay  off  all  oommltmants.  New 
Pederal  legislation  U  urgently  rsqulrwi  to 
make  private  plans  mest  baslo  standards  of 
security,  adsquacy  and  falmsM. 

One  of  the  hl^  prtorltlea  In  the  bnmedlaU 
future  Is  to  provide  a  decent  and  reason- 
able Income  to  ttM  young  children  and 
middle-aged  famlllaa  whose  Inoomss  are 
stlU  below  the  poverty  line.  It  is  for  this 
raason  that  I  strongly  favor  at  this  time  pas- 
sage of  Senator  Rlblcofl's  amenilmant  to 
HJl.  1  which  would  establish  a  payment  laval 
of  •3.000  to  a  family  of  foxir  without  any 
other  Income.  This  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  poverty 
level  for  that  slae  family.  Senator  Rlblooff 
proposes  to  reach  the  poverty  level  within 
about  four  or  five  years,  which  by  1»76  or 
1076  woiild  probably  be  In  the  n^^ibothood 
of  ^4.500  for  a  family  of  four,  assuming  a  caa- 
sonably  moderate  Increase  In  prices  and 
earnings  In  the  Innnedlate  future. 

To  provide  all  of  the  roughly  twenty-five 
million  people  In  the  United  States  with  In- 
come below  the  poverty  lines  with  sufficient 
Income  to  bring  them  up  to  the  poverty  level 
would  coet  about  10  billion  dollars  a  year. 
This  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  about  1%  of 
our  gross  national  product  at  the  preeent 
time.  However,  the  problem  Is  not  as  simple 
as  Just  providing  the  Income  which  will  bring 
an  individual  or  family  up  to  the  poverty 
line  because  It  Is  desirable  to  provide  an  In- 
centive to  the  Individual  who  goes  out  to 
work  to  keep  some  of  the  earnings  from  his 
work. 

If  the  Incentive  featiu-e  is  set  at  a  point 
where  an  Individual  can  keep  anywhere  from 
14  to  %  of  the  earnings  from  his  work,  It 
will  obvlotisly  probably  cost  closer  to  26 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  accomplish  the  com- 
bined effect  of  eliminating  poverty  and  pro- 
viding a  work  Incentive.  Because  erf  the  costs 
Involved.  It  probably  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  Congrees  and  to  the  American 
people  to  establish  the  Initial  payment  level 
at  somewhat  less  than  the  poverty  level,  but 
with  a  work  Incentive  feature,  and  then 
progressively  Improve  these  two  previsions 
as  our  gross  national  product  and  affluence 
Improves. 

We  have  discussed  some  Important  steps 
to  Improve  the  conditions  for  our  aged,  dis- 
abled, blind,  widows  and  orphans  and  those 
who  are  families  with  chll(b«n  and  where  the 
breadwinner  Is  working  btrt  not  earning 
enoiigh  to  bring  him  or  her  up  to  the  poverty 
level.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
realistic  and  undwstanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  men  and  women  who  work  hard  every 
day,  earn  their  living,  pay  taxes,  and  who  are 
not  on  welfare  nor  are  likely  to  be  on  welfare 
during  their  working  Uvee. 

Some  of  the  Increased  earnings  due  to  In. 
creased  productivity  must  clearly  go  to  theee 
Individuals  for  they  are  the  backbone  of  our 
productivity.  They  are  not  only  the  tax 
payers,  but  they  are  also  th.e  voters  and  the 
articulate  consiuners.  As  I  Took  ahead.  I  see 
that  the  Increasing  productivity  and  earn- 
ings benefit  them  In  the  following  ways:  (\) 
the  weekly  hoiirs  of  work  may  ba  reduced 
ftom  40  to  37%;  however,  some  Individuals 
may  prefer  to  have  the  40 -hour  week  but 
work  a  four-day  work  week.  Others  will 
prefer  to  take  their  Increases  In  longer 
vacations.  (2)  Looking  ahead  still  further,  I 


Bse  the  posatbUlty  of  indlvlduala  reoelvlnK  a 
fuU  sixteen  waska  of  tlms  off  for  eaai  five 
years  that  thsy  w<n1t. 

This  will  enable  any  Indtrkluals  to  go  back 
to  school  for  a  sfinastsr  or  term  and  Isam 
new  skills,  prepare  far  a  "sscond^carear," 
develop  new  Ideas  or  prspara  nun*  effBuUWly 
for  retirement.  This  wUl  result  In  a  stlU 
furthsr  Increase  and  expansion  in  oom- 
munlty  ooUc^e  which  wffl  hava  a  wide-range 
of  courses  avalliAle  to  people  m  tSielr  hcone 
communities  at  Ilttls  or  no  cost  in  special 
fees,  "nus  win  main  an  opporttmlty  for  many 
more  teachers  In  Vh.m  oommunlty  colleges. 

I  also  see  the  prospect  at  averaga  total 
family  Income  Inoreaslsg  based  upon  more 
women  and  wives  working.  As  more  woman 
go  to  work,  there  win  be  an  Inersassd  de- 
mand for  early  ehlldhood  education  and  day 
care  of  young  chUdren,  not  only  fdr  those 
children  aged  three  to  five,  but  even  Ibr 
children  younger  than  age  three.  Here  again, 
tails  will  provide  tranendous  opportunities 
for  teachers  In  early  cbUdhood  etfaoatlon, 
administrators  of  day  care  oentsrs,  and  ttee 
evaluation  and  research  of  many  dUfsrent 
poeslbllltlee  for  different  kinds  of  work  with 
young  children. 

While  this  development  may  hava  profound 
effects  upon  the  family,  the  likelihood  of 
continued  expansion  of  family  planning 
services  Is  likely  to  reduce  the  number  of 
very  large  families  and  result  In  the  more 
adequate  spacing  of  children.  Tbm  combined 
Impact  we  cannot  adequately  foresst  at  the 
present  time. 

In  addition  to  these  possible  changes  af- 
fecting the  middle-income  families,  I  see 
certain  changes  occurring  In  thjS  tax  laws 
which  will  also  benefit  the  mlddle-lnoome 
family.  At  the  present  time  the  mlddla^in- 
come  family  whose  Income  Is  entirely  or 
largely  from  earned  income  may  pay  more 
in  Federal  Inccnne  taxes  proportionate  to  his 
Income  than  a  very  hlfl^-lnoome  family 
whose  Income  is  received  from  capital  gains 
or  other  sources  where  the  taxes  are  either 
lower  or  non-existent. 

For  the  mlddle-lnoome  p«aon  to  he  dealt 
with  fairly,  It  will  be  neoesaary  to  change  our 
tax  laws  BO  that  money  earned  by  men  and 
women  wlU  not  reetUt  in  higher  relative  taxes 
than  money  earned  by  money  m  tanns  of 
speculative  Investment.  Thus,  for  those  who 
really  believe  In  the  work  ethic,  as  I  do,  a 
neocasary  change  Is  In  our  tax  laws  so  that 
money  earned  by  work  Is  not  unduly  pe- 
nalized aa  it  la  todav. 

Another  necessary  ohanga  which  Z  ballsve 
will  occur  Is  the  reduction  In  the  residential 
property  tax  as  a  method  of  flnsnntBg  al«- 
mentary  and  secondary  education.  This  tax 
bears  particularly  heavy  on  older  pecqjle  who 
are  living  on  fixed  retirement  Inoomes.  The 
first  step  would  be  to  eliminate  practl- 
caUy  all  residential  property  tax  on  aged 
persons  with  Incomes  below  •dOOO  per  penon 
and  then  find  ways  to  further  reduce  the 
property  tax  for  all  persons. 

One  step  to  accompllab  this  obJecUva  would 
be  for  the  Federal  government  tx)  pay  at 
least  36%  of  the  total  cost  of  aU  elementary 
and  secondary  education  out  of  Federal  psn- 
eral  revenues  so  as  to  relieve  tha  Stata  and 
localities  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  rss- 
Identlal  property  tax.  At  the  preaant  time 
the  Federal  government  la  providing  for 
about  only  six  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  In  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  Improve  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  systacn  but 
we  cannot  do  so  If  we  ar«  going  to  continue 
to  depend  so  strongly  on  the  residential  prop- 
erty tax  as  a  method  of  financing  It. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
26  years  from  now  ws  should  have  prae- 
tlcaUy  eliminated  the  realdenttal  property 
tax  for  financing  education  and  have  found  a 
more  equitable  and  progressive  method  o4 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  our  future 
generations.  ^ 


Z  do  not  r^*""  that  It  wtU 
to  find  a  battar  way  to  fiaana 
health  scmoaa  In  this  nation.  Z  hailara  that 
wtthln  the  naxt  flva  years  w*  will  Tuff  a  na- 
ttonal  health  Inaozanoe  ]^aa  which  wttl  oover 
■varybody  from  the  time  thay  aia  ho«n  until 
taxe  time  taiey  die.  It  win  oovar  tbe  rt^  and 
the  poor,  the  city  petaon  end  tha  fkrm^.  It 
WlU  provide  for  a  oamptabaoatva  aeope  ot 
benafiu  that  wtU  bring  the  magic  at  tha  aaad- 
loal  mlra<des  to  the  mlUlons  of  our  people. 
There  is  already  genartf  aflrsamaat  that 
we  need  some  kind  of  a  natlnnal  system 
which  win  Inaure  everyone  against  health 
coats.  But,  m  addition,  thsre  is  also  general 
uTaeiQ0nt  that  we  must  develop  a  more  ef- 
taetlve  delivery  system  which  wUl  aotuMly 
bring  m<«rt«w»i  care  to  people  when  and  where 
they  need  It   m   relation   to   their   madUial 

used.  

Today  many  persona  receive  vary  valuable 
i^nri  costly  health  servlcee  for  msdloal  care 
which  Is  not  properly  related  to  their  medical 
need.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  millions 
of  people  in  the  Inner  city  who  cannot  get  a 
pbysldan  when  they  really  need  one.  Some 
90  to  30%  of  the  Individuals  who  are  m  a 
hospital  on  a  given  day  would  not  need  to 
be  there  if  we  had  a  wider  range  Ot  sarvloas 
and  faclUtles  that  would  meet  their  needs. 
The  maldistribution  of  our  meittnal  aarvtoea 
at  the  present  time  la  tragic.  wasteftU  and 

xmneceesary.  

One  WKS  m  which  not  only  a  larger  quan- 
Uty  of  niedlcal  servlcee  ootUd  be  provided 
but  also  more  effectively  and  efflcleatly 
would  ba  to  have  physlclana,  nuraaa.  and 
other  health  peroonnel  crganlaed  In  groups. 
This  kind  of  program,  eallad  "grotip  prac- 
tice" or  a  "health  malntenanoe  organiaa- 
tlon"  would  enable  the  health  pwraonnrt  to 
work  as  a  team  rather  than  as  a  fragmented 
and  disorganized  piece-work  system  aoch  aa 
exists  In  moat  placea  In  the  country  at  tiia 
present  time. 

WaturaUy,  this  wUl  reqtilre  a  major  ehlft 
in  attitude  both  with  regard  to  the  provlflara 
of  servlcaa  as  well  as  the  oonsumers  of  serv- 
ices. Medical  care  and  health  sarvloas  are  be- 
coming so  complex  that  It  Is  no  longer  poesl- 
blB  for  one  Individual  to  know  all  tliere  Is  to 
know  about  aU  the  diasaaas.  dlaaMlltlee,  drugs 
and  the  therapy  that  Is  possible  or  to  be 
awan  at  aU  the  dlagnoetle  tklUa  that  are 
available  or  the  preventive  measuree  taiat  can 
reduce  sickness.  dlsabUlty  and  premature 
death.  _^ 

Moet  physlcana  are  still  leery  of  working 
together  In  groups,  as  are  moet  patients.  But 
a  whole  new  health  education  program  must 
be  undertaken  If  we  are  to  be  lAle  to  bring 
medical  care  to  people  who  need  It,  to  con- 
trol the  mounting  costs,  and  to  meet  the 
healtJi  and  medical  needs  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

AU  this  WlU  not  be  an  easy  taak.  l^st  phy- 
sicians are  very  oonservatlva,  indapendsnt. 
and  deeply  concerned  about  their  prcrfas- 
slonal  status,  ttielr  tnoomea,  and  tbatr  tras- 
dom.  One  of  the  larger  tarics  at  the  coming 
decade  is  how  to  retain  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual  practitioner,  enable  hhn  to  naka 
his  dlagnoeia  and  lieatment  wltbont  bitar- 
fervnce  but  at  the  same  time  make  him 
accountable,  provide  him  with  a  reaaonable 
Income  In  relation  to  his  years  of  training, 
experience  and  abUlty.  and  at  the  saaaa 
time  contrrt  rising  prices,  give  thm  patient 
and  consiuner  of  medinal  care  a  largar 
voice  In  policy  declalona  of  health  wltfaout 
Interfering  with  the  msdleal  daolalons  of 
the  practitioner.  This  Is  obvlousljr  a  vary 
big  order,  but  one  In  which  I  feel  from  peat 
experlanoe  can  be  solved,  provided  taiat  phy- 
sicians WlU  begin  to  coopaiata  with  non- 
physldans  In  the  examination  of  ways  to 
deal  with  theae  problems. 

I  hope  that  phyatdans  win  hava  learned 
something  from  the  Medicare  experience. 
jX  they  continue  to  stay  on  the  outalda  look- 
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Ing  IB  oa  nwrtt"*'  Monomles  problun*  in- 
•tMd  o£  gcttUag  on  tb*  inilda  lookliac  out 
UMl  ua»  aom*  ot  tbelr  taUnu  umI  flnd  ao- 
lutlona  to  our  problems  r»tlMr  tb*n  flnd- 
iBg  only  oblaotlona  to  propoMd  aolutloni. 
«•  mfty  b*  »bte  to  eat«r  Into  an  era  of 
ooop«(«Uon.  Tbia  may  avoid  soolaUaad  med- 
icUM  and  z«clmanUtlon  wblcb  botb  tb«  pby- 
alolana  aa  imU  aa  mya«II  ao  atrongly  dla- 
approve. 

Tba  advent  oX  national  bealtb  Inauianoe 
for  av«ryona  ahould  help  to  raduo«  attU  tur- 
tbar  InXant  and  matamal  mortality,  in- 
oraaM  tba  availability  of  family  planning 
•arvloaa,  and  tbua  have  soma  furtbar  Impact 
liiLisasIng  tha  Ufa  ezpactancy  of  parsons 
•van  at  some  of  tba  upper  agee.  If  this  does 
ooour  durlnc  tbe  next  aa  years,  It  Is  moat 
likely  tb*t  msjay  individuals  wbo  live  some- 
what longer  will  have  more  chronic  aliments 
and  tbla  will  neoeaalUte  re-examlnlng  many 
of  our  preeent  arrangements. 

In  tba  first  place.  It  argties  strongly  for 
tbe  Inolualon  of  prescription  drugs  under 
the  Medicare  system  so  that  tbe  snaall  num- 
ber of  older  persons  wbo  have  a  very  beavy 
coat  for  prasorlpTlnn  dntga  will  have  a  large 
portion  of  tbls  heavy  coat  met  by  the  social 
seourlty  program.  Such  action  requires  great 
care  because  there  Is  an  Inevitable  human 
tendancy  for  people  to  over-use  drugs  In  an 
effort  to  find  some  relief  from  a  disability. 
It  will  not  only  require  a  more  basic  health 
education  program  oonoemlng  drugs,  but 
a  greater  degree  of  vigilance  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  Vood  and  Drug  Administration  over 
Ineffective  drugs  and  require  adequate  la- 
haimg  and  information  so  that  not  only 
the  patient  but  tbe  physician  and  tbe  phar- 
macist have  a  better  Idea  of  what  the  risks 
and  counter  Indications  really  are. 

In  onler  that  tbe  consumer  may  be  more 
intalUgent  In  tbls  regard,  we  need  a  na- 
tional oompendlum  of  drugs  wblcb  la  ap- 
proved by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  we  need  to  encourage  tbe  use  of 
generic  drugs  in  order  to  keep  the  prices  of 
prescription  drugs  as  low  as  Is  economically 
and  socially  desirable. 

There  are  other  difficult  problems  that  we 
must  race  In  the  years  ahead.  With  new 
ilruga,  new  information,  new  devices,  new 
surgical  skills.  It  will  probably  be  possible  to 
keep  many  people  alive  who  would  have  died 
)(aflttT  yMura  ago.  Tbe  whole  problem  of  bow 
to  deal  with  terminal  lUnees  remains  one  of 
the  moat  difficult  and  complex  Issues  of  our 
time.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  tbe  physicians 
play  Ood  but,  on  tbe  other  hand,  we  must 
find  some  way  tb»t  Individuals  can  die  In 
dignity  that  respects  not  only  their  own 
wisb^  but  tbe  wishes  of  tboee  they  leave 
behind.  I  do  not  know  tbe  answer  to  tbls 
problem,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  tbat  each 
of  us  will  be  working  on  tbla  problem  and 
in  tbe  future  we  may  be  putting  Into  our 
will  or  informing  our  children  or  physician 
of  bow  we  wish  to  be  treated  when  tbat  In- 
evitable moment  comes  for  each  of  us. 

This  brings  up  tbe  Importsuit  question  of 
providing  tbe  services  to  older  people  which 
they  need.  Money  alone  does  not  produce  tbe 
necessary  personal  services  to  people  when 
and  ifbere  tbey  need  them.  There  must  be 
an  arganlBed  effort  to  provide  the  social 
service  In  the  community,  the  neighborhood 
or  tbe  bousing  project  which  are  necessary. 
Individuals  must  be  trained  to  perform  these 
services. 

Tbe  preeent  effort  m  Congress  to  use  a 
meat-ase  approach  to  limit  social  services 
la  a  step  In  tbe  wrong  direction.  While  some 
mertonable  limitations  are  neceoaary  to  aa- 
aure  proper  and  efficient  use  of  limited  funds, 
the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  should  not  have 
services  curtailed.  A  new  approach  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  services  required. 

So  tbe  next  28  years  will  bring  many  new 
problema  and  a  continuation  of  many  old 
problems.  The  challenge  for  all  of  us  will  still 
be  tbere.  I  do  not  look  ahead  with  a  feeling 


of  doom  and  gloom.  Tbere  Is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  men  and  women  wbo  wish  to  work 
hard,  to  use  their  brains  and  their  hands  to 
fashion  new  and  better  ways  to  deal  with 
human  problems. 

I  believe  tbere  will  be  more  opportunities 
for  people  in  tbe  future  than  tbere  have  been 
In  tbe  past.  I  think  that  new  avenues  of  Ideas 
ftnrt  lUe  styles  will  be  opening  up  which  will 
fr«e  tbe  hunum  spirit.  I  see  tbe  posalblltty 
of  new  Ideas  that  were  thought  Impossible 
when  I  was  a  boy.  I  see  human  beings  con- 
tinuing to  make  mistakes  but  continue  to 
try  to  uncover  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of 
tbe  universe  In  wblcb  the  greater  tbe  risks, 
tbe  greater  are  tbe  opportunltlee.  I  think 
tbe  atomic  bomb  may  possibly  bring  us  free- 
dom from  large-scale  war.  We  may  then  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  dealing  more  effec- 
tively with  our  pressing  domestic  social  needs 
and  with  re-orderlng  our  priorities  at  home 
and  abroad. 

For  each  tragedy  and  for  each  anxiety 
there  Is  also  a  great  accompUsbment  on  the 
past  of  mankind.  We  witnessed  Just  a  short 
time  ago  for  tbe  first  time  a  case  of  one  man 
winning  seven  gold  medals  In  the  Olympics. 

At  the  same  time  we  saw  tbe  use  of  naked 
raw  force  tbat  was  as  savage  and  uncivilized 
aa  you  might  Imagine.  Perhaps  In  the  next 
25  years  we  will  be  able  to  redress  tbe  Im- 
balance by  conceiitratlng  more  on  man's 
accomplishments  than  upon  his  tragedies. 
I  hope  you  will  join  with  me  in  returning  25 
years  hence  to  see  whether  mankind  can  do 
better  than  I  have  set  forth. 


FOOTNOnS 


'For  the  80  years  1910-69,  the  average  an- 
nual compounded  rate  of  growth  in  the  na- 
tional product  was  3.1  percent;  for  the  period 
1960-60  it  was  4.5  percent.  An  annual  average 
growth  rate  for  the  future  between  4  and 
4.6  percent,  therefore,  seems  feasible.  On  the 
other  band,  prices  during  the  period  1960-60 
went  up  an  average  of  about  2.5  percent.  Over 
a  50-year  period.  1920-69,  prices  went  up  less 
than  2  percent  on  the  average.  Thus,  produc- 
tivity has  been  increasing  fhster  than  prices 
and  hence,  the  standard  of  living  has  Im- 
proved. Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1970.  pp.  313  and  344. 

•There  were  about  4.7  million  persons  age 
SS  and  over  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  In  1970.  The  poverty  threshold  In  1970 
was:  •1,862  for  a  single  aged  person  and 
•3.338  for  a  couple  Source:  Characteristics  of 
the  Low-Income  PoTntlation.  1970,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Conuneroe..  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Series 
P-60.  No.  81,  Nov,  1971.  pp    3  and  20. 

*  I  would  recommend  that  individuals  who 
are  disabled  for  employment  in  their  regular 
occupation  receive  full  benefits  at  age  60  or 
age  55. 

♦In  196B  there  were  17.9  million  persons 
aged  66  and  over  eligible  for  benefits.  Some 
8.3  million  were  age  72  or  over  and  were  not 
affected  by  tbe  retirement  test.  About  6.6 
million  persons  bad  no  earnings  at  all,  and 
1.2  mlUlon  had  earnings  of  S1400  a  year  or 
leas.  Thus,  a  total  of  16.1  million  of  the  aged. 
or  about  90%  of  tbe  aged,  were  not  affected 
by  tbe  retirement  test.  About  1 .4  million  per- 
sona, or  8  percent,  were  earning  eonounts 
whlcb  resulted  In  the  loss  of  some  or  all  their 
benefits.  Some  400.000  were  close  to  tbe  limit 
which  may  have  been  due  to  their  limiting 
their  earnings  to  conform  to  the  test.  Source : 
The  Stake  of  Today's  Workers  in  Retirement 
Security,  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  April 
1970,  p.  20.  The  figures  come  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

>  At  this  payment  level  some  5  to  6  million 
persons  might  be  eligible  for  benefits. 


MuaJde  amendment  to  S.  3939,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973.  by  a  vote 
of  48  to  26,  and  then  s^iproved  the  bill, 
77  to  0.  There  was  a  limitation  on  debate, 
and  as  time  was  short,  I  take  this  oi>por- 
tunlty  to  say  that  the  vote  on  the  ameod- 
ment  was  testimony  not  only  to  the  merit* 
of  the  proposal,  but  also  to  the  personal 
dedication  and  unfailing  efiorts  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Mr.  Volpe, 
on  Its  behalf. 

Earlier  In  the  session,  the  Secretary 
submitted  to  Congress  legislation  to  al- 
low metropolitan  areas  to  use  highway 
funds  for  mass  transit.  Although  certain 
features  of  the  administration's  proposal 
failed  to  receive  widespread  acceptance, 
the  Secretary  has  continued  actively  to 
support  and  promote  the  Idea  of  allow- 
ing greater  flexlblUty  to  cities  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  transportation 
programs.  Great  credit  is  due  Secretary 
Volpe  for  his  part  in  the  passage  of  this 
measure  to  provide  more  balanced  trans- 
portation to  cities. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  National  League  of  Cities/ 
TJ.8.  Conference  of  Mayors,  supporting 
the  Cooper-Muskie  amendtoent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXPrzMBEB  19,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Coopxb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper  :  Tbe  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  wish  to  express  strong  support  for 
Amendment  No.  1512  to  S.  39»9.  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972,  to  allow  Urban 
System  funds  to  be  used  for  fixed  raU  and 
bus  public  mass  transportation  systems. 
Adoption  of  tbls  amendment  will  signal  tbe 
firm  commitment  of  the  Federal  Oovernmeni 
to  a  balanced  transportation  system  re^>on- 
slve  to  tbe  needs  and  prlorltjee  of  local  gov- 
ernments. Furthermore,  by  allowing  only 
Urban  System  funds  to  be  used  for  rail,  bus. 
and  highway  transportation  systems,  funds 
would  not  be  withdrawn  from  already 
planned  and  much-needed  highway  projects 
on  tbe  Primary  and  Secondary  systems.  This 
amendment  would  therefore  be  a  positive 
step  forward  to  allow  cities  to  determine  not 
freeways  versus  rail  transit,  but  how  much 
of  each,  as  determined  by  tfee  elected  local 
decision  -makers . 

We  would  expect  continued  reliance  to  be 
placed  upon  general  revenues  to  support  tbe 
bulk  of  puUlo  mass  transportation  programs. 
A  strengthened  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Asalstanoe  Act,  as  contained  In  S.  3939, 
coupled  with  opportunities  for  urban  areas  to 
use  Urban  System  Trust  Fund  monies  for 
either  highway  or  public  mass  transportation 
systems,  as  proposed  In  Amendment  No.  1612, 
would  give  urban  areas  the  opportunity  to 
integrate  planning  and  flexible  program 
funding  so  as  to  provide  the  means  for  a 
balanced  urban  and  national  transportation 


THE  COOPER-MUSKIE  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day   the    Senate    adopted    the    Cooper- 


system. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  tbe  U.  3. 
Conference  of  Mayors  urge  support  be  given 
by  all  Senators  to  Amendment  No.  1612  to 
S.  3039.  j 

smcerely,  i 

ALtXN   E.   PRnCKARD,  Jr., 

Executive  Vice  President,  National  League 
0/  Cttiet. 

John  J.  atnmiER, 
Executive  Director,  U.  S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 
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THE    A8CS    PUBLIC    ACCBBS    PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr.  BELL»«ON.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  7,  cosxtsdns  a 
story  reporting  on  the  excellent  features 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture'*  n«fw 
public  access  program.  The  public  access 
program  was  authorized  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  19«  and  is  now  being  tested 
on  a  pilot  basis  on  150  oountte*  in  10 
States.  USDA  provided  $1,500,000  for  ttie 
initial  pilot  program. 

The  thrust  of  the  program  is  simple: 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  operat- 
ing through  the  Agricultiiral  atabUiza- 
tion  and  Conservation  Service,  contracts 
to  pay  farmers  a  nominal  fee  if  those 
farmers  will  open  their  lands  to  the  pub- 
lic for  fishing,  hunting,  hiking  or  other 
forms  of  recreation. 

I  bring  the  New  York  Times  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  because  it 
reports  on  the  apparent  success  and 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  both  the  fanner 
and  the  recreatlonlst.  The  article  fur- 
ther supports  my  belief  that  the  public 
access  program  is  one  of  the  wisest  pub- 
lic recreation  £ind  environmental  im- 
provement programs  enacted  in  recrat 
years  by  the  Congress.  I  feel  It  deserves 
the  support  of  Congress  for  expansion 
to  a  much  larger  scale. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  the  public  access  program  repre- 
sents a  good  investment  of  public  fimds. 
We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  surging 
demand  for  recreational  space  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  close  to  popula- 
tion centers.  This  has  resulted  in  serious 
overcrowding  of  available  recreation 
areas.  Both  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments have  responded  to  the  demand  by 
purchasing  large  amoimts  of  land  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  parks  and  other 
public  uses.  These  lands  are  maintained 
at  heavy  ejqjense  and  cease  to  provide 
local  tax  revenues.  In  spite  of  the  large 
purchases  and  the  great  amoimt  of 
money  spent,  Government  is  still  not  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  public 
use  areas. 

The  fact  is,  there  will  never  be  enough 
money  in  the  Treasiur  to  buy  all  the  land 
needed  for  public  recreation— especially 
for  uses  such  as  hunting  and  hiking 
which  require  large  acreages.  In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  we  must  still  de- 
pend upon  prlvat^  owned  lands  to  pro- 
vide the  majority  of  the  recreational  op- 
portunities, especially  in  the  eastern  one- 
hall  of  the  country  where  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  land  is  in  ttoe  public 
domain. 

In  the  recent  past,  hunters  and  fisher- 
men had  Uttle  difBculty  obtaining  access 
to  private  lands.  In  more  recent  times, 
due  to  increased  pressure  on  available 
lands,  access  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  private  landowners.  In  many  sxtta  of 
the  country  it  Is  virtually  impossUde  to 
find  a  farm  or  ranch  that  is  not  posted 
with  "no  tre8«p«fi«ing"  signs.  Landown- 
ers who  allow  public  access  sometimes 
find  their  lands  overrun  by  tbe  number 
of  urban  residents  looking  for  a  place  for 
recreation.  For  their  own  protection  theee 
landowners  are  forced  to  close  their 
lands.  Access  to  private  lands  has  de- 
clined in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 


in  demand,  and  one  reacdt  is  inereartrig 
tension  and  «^tf?"'**firt»ni1***y  between 
rural  and  urban  dweUcn. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  aoceas  pro- 
gram has  great  potential  for  rwrening 
theae  trends — ^for  onoe  u[ain  opeoing 
private  lands  to  reereatloutsks  and  for 
greatly  is^irovlng  relations  between 
farmers  and  urban  dweUen. 

In  the  current  pQot  program,  tbe  Agri- 
culture Department  taaa  oomplftied  agree- 
ments which  will  open  more  than  IV4 
million  acres  of  prlTstt  farm  lands  to  the 
public.  That  will  convert  to  several  mil- 
lion man-days  of  additional  recreation- 
al opportunities  for  our  citizens. 

In  addition,  3«5  farm  ponds  and  small 
lakes  on  private  farms  were  opened  to 
pubUc  fishing  last  spring,  and  prelimi- 
nary reports  indicate  that  use  has  been 
phenomenally  high.  Por  example,  the 
New  York  Tlmee  suHcle  refers  to  one 
pond  in  the  State  of  Indiana  which  was 
used  by  more  than  1,300  persons  during 
the  summer.  The  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
KTiment  for  m^dng  this  flibing  pond 
available  to  the  public  was  only  $150— 
or  about  11  oents  per  fishing  day. 

The  economics  of  the  public  access 
program  represents  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  its  behalf,  and  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  the  program  should 
be  expanded. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  in  my  own  State  of  Okla- 
homa to  determine  the  cost  of  buying  and 
managing  lands  for  public  recreation.  On 
one  such  area,  which  had  the  higheet 
rate  of  usage  In  the  State,  the  cost  of 
buying  the  land  when  spread  over  25 
years  amoimted  to  $5.48  per  acre  per 
year.  The  annual  cost  of  operating  and 
managing  the  land  amoimted  to  $2.01 
per  acre.  This  brought  the  total  cost  for 
each  man -day  of  hunting  to  nearly  $13. 
Land  prices  have  risen  greatly  over  the 
last  25  years.  Using  current  land  values 
and  current  interest  rates  the  annual  cost 
to  the  Government  of  owning  and  man- 
aging are  roughly  double. 

Under  the  public  access  pilot  program, 
1,278.570  acres  have  been  opened  to  the 
pubUc  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,355,682.  This 
is  an  average  annual  cost  of  $1.06  per 
awsre.  That  is  about  one-half  of  what  It 
costs  the  Government  to  manage  an  acre 
of  land  thia  it  already  owns  azid  less 
than  10  percent  of  what  it  costs  the 
Govemmuxt  to  purchase  and  manage 
public  access  lands. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Government 
and  the  public  get  far  more  benefit  from 
each  tax  dollar  spent  imder  the  public 
access  program  than  when  the  money  is 
^?ent  for  outright  acQUisitlon  ol  public 
use  arectf.  Even  the  poorest  farmlands 
sell  for  upwards  of  $200  an  acre  at  the 
present  time. 

The  annual  Interest  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  $200  purchase  price,  floured 
at  the  current  bommlng  rate  of  8% 
percent,  amounts  to  $13^.  To  this  must 
be  added  an  annual  managentent  fee  of 
at  least  $1  per  year,  and  an  annual  tax 
loss  to  local  governments  ot  about  $1.50 
per  acre. 

This  brings  the  total  cost,  not  indudtog 
capital  outlay,  to  $18  an  acre  per  year 
for  land  owned  anc*   managed  by  the 


Government  compared  to  Just  over  $1  an 
acre  imder  the  public  access  profram. 

Mr.  Preeident,  the  public  acy  Viro- 
gram  is  one  under  which  everyone  bene- 
fits. 

It  allows  the  Fedend  Gknrwnment  to 
provide  far  more  benefits  to  the  public  for 
every  reoreatlon  dollar  spent  at  mocfa 
smaller  outlays  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury.   ^ 

The  public  realizes  far  more  recrea- 
tional opportunity  in  a  great  many  more 
conveniently  located  places  and  is  re- 
quired to  pay  far  lees  in  tazas  for  tbe 
opportunity. 

TlM  farmer  realises  an  addltlogasl  in- 
come from  his  land  which  hrtpa  botater 
the  i«mnr<nf  rural  economy,  and  far  less 
land  will  be  taken  out  of  agricultural 
production  and  off  local  tax  rolls  to  be 
set  aside  solely  for  recreation. 

"nia  total  environment  will  bencAt.  be- 
cause the  public  access  procram  has  in- 
centtvee  for  farmers  to  improve  wUdUfe 
habitat  on  their  lands. 

Many  of  theee  advantf«ee  of  the  pub- 
lic acceas  program  were  recently  pointed 
out  in  an  article  In  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
by  Glenn  Titus,  a  widely  known  wildlife 
management  specialist  and  outdoor 
writer.  I  ask.  impp*"***'*  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Titus  and  the  Now  York 
Times  article  which  I  mentioned  jMre*!- 
ously  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom)  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Swaators— partic- 
ularly those  from  the  10  States  where 
the  public  access  pilot  program  is  being 
conducted— Ccdorado,  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Louisiana,  Mitiilgan,  North  DakoU, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and 
South  CaroUna— to  become  familiar  with 
the  program,  to  study  the  wisdom  of  the 
program,  and  to  support  expansion  to  a 
nationwide  program  at  the  earliest  pxje- 
slUe  time. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicotD. 
as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  DaUy  Oklahoman.  July  27,  IBW] 
Public  Aocna  Program 


(By  aienn  ntus) 
An  opportunity  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
fewer  places  to  hunt,  flab  and  Just  enjoy 
the  outdooCT  Is  beliig  offered  to  tbe  urban 
and  suburban  dwaUva  o*  OkUboma  by  tbe 
federal  "Open  Aam  Pro-am." 

•nils  Is  a  pilot  program  unider  national 
farm  legisUtlon  and  operated  by  tbe  OkU- 
boma offloe  of  tbe  Agriculture  StablllRaUon 
and  Conservation  Service. 

BasclaUy  tbe  federal  goremment  pays  tbe 
laxadowner  a  fee,  on  a  p«  acre  basts,  to  let 
people  use  bla  land  for  recreation.  Also  tbe 
TfUt  per  acre  is  higher  If  tbe  land  has  good 
cover  tor  wUdllfe  and  thus,  prorUm  aa  In- 
centive for  landowners  to  Unprove  wUdlUe 
habitat  on  their  holdings. 

This  program  isnt  one  tbat  was  hatched 
out  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Potomac,  but  got 
iu  start  rlgbt  bere  m  Oklahoma 

Wlwn  Sea.  Henry  BsTlmonf  (K-Okla.)  ex- 
plained tbe  Open  Acrte  Program  at  tbe 
National  QuaU  Symposium  In  StUlwater  la«t 
aprlng,  be  credited  tbe  late  WendeU  Bever, 
a  fonaer  state  wildlife  dlnetor.  with  tbe 
original  Idiea.  .^  _^ 

Howwar,  It  waa  tbe  Senator  blmaalf  wbo 
devote*  ttme  UmwuA  getting  varla«B  slate 
and  fadsnl  agaadM  to  Omnlop  tbe  plaa 
maA  ttmx  be  bad  to  Usht  «o  g**  tb*  provnm 
through  Oongteaa  and  put  into  operatiMa 
by  tb*  agrlmUture  departaamt. 
I  would  guess  tbere  bav*  been  about  sU 
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yMH  of  flflort,  by  •  numb«r  of  foika.  Into 
gvMlBf  Opan  Aotm  cptnXUit  on  an  «zp«rl- 
manUlbMlt. 

On  ••▼•r»l  ocaulona  I  hare  baara  th« 
Sanator  state  bit  reaaona  for  supporting  tba 
Open  AcT«  idaa.  Ha  baa  aald  thai  tha 
(jMnand  for  recreational  land  will  not  be 
denlad. 

■nivia.  tba  two  altarnatlTas  to  maat  tba 
daaantt  of  racraatlon  mfcara  aia:  one,  to 
buy  more  public  land  naar  population  cen- 
ters or  two,  proTlde  tba  recreation  on  prlTate 
land  with  a  caab  tnoome  to  landownan. 

BeDmon  la  both  an  anient  buntar  aa  well 
M  a  rancher  and  underttanda  the  deed 
for  roeraatlonai  land.  Tat,  typical  of  many 
landownara,  be  baiieraa  that  with  a  f»w 
exoeptlana  prlvato  land  ahoold  be  kept  In 
prlvata  ownarablp. 

Tbua.  the  Open  Acres  Program  has  been 
created  as  an  attempt  to  provide  space  for 
recreation  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the 
ownerablp  of  the  land  In  private  bands. 
Bow  weU  the  program  works  la  up  to  us 
who  uaa  thla  land  for  our  outdoor  recreation. 
If  we  raapaet  the  land  and  Ita  owner,  be 
careful  of  our  llttar,  take  the  time  to  stop 
by  and  get  acquainted  with  ottr  boat  and 
•bow  our  appreciation,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  plan  can  be  a  succeaa. 

Should  we  tolerate  any  slobe,  be  they 
masquerading  aa  hunters,  flahermen  or 
pt«nlckera.  abusing  these  prtniegee.  then  we 
can  except  the  program  to  fold. 

True,  our  tax  money  is  paying  for  these 
privileges,  but  not  near  enough  for  any  land- 
owner to  put  up  with  many  Ul-mannered 
atterbugs. 


[Ppom  the  New  Tork  Tlmee,  Sept.  7,  19721 

tTNrrsD  States  Phomotiko  KxctrasiONB  Down 

ON  Pauc 

(By  Seth  3.  King) 
araoTTD,  Okljl.,  3ep  teen  bar  I. — Claud  Earp 
squatted  happily  on  the  damp,  manui«- 
spotched  bank  of  his  farm  pond,  watching 
Mrs.  Thelma  Newnam  and  h«r  married 
daughter  puU  little  blueglU  from  the  mxxrky 
waiter. 

"Plahennen  know  that  soma  of  the  beat 
ashing  3rou're  going  to  get  In  Oklahoma  la 
In  farm  ponda."  Mr.  Karp  explained.  "So 
we're  getting  somebody  out  here  moat  every 
day.  Most  of  'em.  like  those  ladlaa  there,  do 
real  good,  too." 

Mr.  Sarp  is  one  of  more  than  160  Okla- 
homa farmerB  who.  In  return  for  an  Agri- 
culture DepartoMnt  payment,  are  op«ilng 
their  land,  with  few  reatrlctlona,  and  no 
charge,  to  flahermen.  hunters,  or  townspteo- 
ple  who  might  want  to  hike  around  their 
farms. 

It  ta  part  of  a  pilot  program  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  paying  farmers  to  allow  anyone 
who  wtshea  to  eacape  from  his  community 
for  a  few  hours'  free  access  to  the  country- 
side. 

IN    so    COtTNTIIS 

Since  early  spring,  when  the  program  be- 
gan, scorea  of  theae  recreational  farms  in 
50  counties  In  Colorado,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Lou- 
lalana,  Michigan.  North  Dakota,  Oklaibama, 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina 
have  opened  their  gataa. 

The  Agriculture  Department  baa  set  aside 
tl.S-mUllon  to  flnanoe  the  program  thla  year. 
It  la  expected  to  be  oontlnued,  and  still  on 
an  experimental  baala.  next  year.  If  It  la 
Judged  a  success,  the  department  may  aak 
Oongreaa  to  provide  funda  to  expand  the 
program  throughout  the  nation. 

Opening  hU  property  to  the  pubUc  la 
about  the  only  action  a  partlclpattng  farm- 
er haa  to  take,  baaldaa  posting  algna  along 
bla  fencaa.  Tbase  algna,  supplied  by  the  lo- 
cal Agricultural  StabUlaatlon  and  Ootiaarva- 
tlon  Servloe,  state  that  hunting  or  flstalng 
or  both  are  paimlttad  wKhout  charge  on 
the  farm.  The  sign  Includes  two  lines  of  type 


reading  "diacrtaauwtkm  on  the  basis  ot  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  la  prohibited." 

The  farmer  does  not  have  to  place  any 
special  improvements  on  hia  property.  He 
may  open  all  or  part  of  hte  land  to  the 
vtalton.  He  may  also  request  them  to  stay 
sway  from  hto  buUdlnge  and  he  may  set 
mlaa  on  Area  and  overnight  camping  U  he 
ohoosaa. 

The  annual  fee  paid  to  tha  farmer  U  sat 
by  local  agriculture  offlcUls  and  Is  baaed  on 
the  estimated  value  of  the  recreational  pos- 
slblinies  on  the  farm  and  how  much  land, 
when  hunting  U  permitted,  is  avaUable  to 
hunters.  Payments  may  range  from  aa  low  as 
tlOO  to  more  than  81,000  a  farm. 

Oharlaa  W.  Smith,  whose  farm  Is  within  a 
few  miles'  drive  of  Indianapolis,  haa  been 
paid  tlSO  for  permitting  people  to  flab  In  his 
three-acre  pond  and  •ISO  more  to  allow 
squirrel  and  quail  hunters  to  shoot  on  his 
property  this  faU. 

Since  Ashing  weather  became  good  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  more  than  1.300 
fishermen  have  tried  the  Smith  pond.  Many 
of  them  came  from  Indianapolis.  Some  came 
from  as  far  away  as  Michigan.  California  and 
Arlaona. 

"They  sure  don't  bother  anything  and  moet 
of  'em  clean  up  pretty  good  afterwards.'' 
Mr.  Smith  said.  "I  stocked  the  pond  myself 
about  six  years  ago  and  there's  some  real 
dandy  channel  cat  and  blueglU  In  there. 
The  word  U  getting  around,  and  I  flgyr* 
theyil  be  out  bigger  than  ever  untU  the 
weather  gets  too  cold." 

"NTtoHBoas"  A  srr 
Mr.  Smith's  pond  is  only  a  few  yards  away 
from  his  ho\iae  and  bam,  but  he  said  the 
vlaltlng  flahermen  had  not  bothered  him  In 
the  least. 

"I  go  down  and  neighbor  a  bit  with  them, 
he  said.  "I've  found  most  at  them  real  nice 
folks.  They  were  real  nice  about  everything. 
Why.  I  even  get  stHne  Cherokee  Indians  that 
come  out  often,  catch  their  fish  and  cook  em 
right  on  the  bank  and  sometimes  they  stay 
all  night.  I  don't  care,  because  they  always 
clean  up  pretty  good  after." 

The  local  agriculture  officers  have  publi- 
cized the  program  through  newspapers,  and 
each  office  of  the  stabilization  service  has 
lists  of  pMtftlclpatlng  farms  and  directions  on 
how-to  reach  them. 

Mr,  Karp  of  Oklahoma,  who  says  he  haa 
been  told  that  he  is  a  distant  relative  of  the 
legendarv  Wyatt  Earp,  the  Dodge  City  deputy, 
said  he  had  not  bothered  to  restrict  visitors 
in  any  way. 

Plve  of  his  man-made  farro  ponds,  well- 
stocked  with  flah  donated  by  the  state  wild- 
life department,  are  open  to  flahermen,  and 
hunters  can  roam  over  700  acres  of  his  paa- 
tureland  In  search  of  dove,  quail  and.  later 
In  the  year,  deer. 

"There's  been  a  few  real  good  parties 
thrown  here  this  summe*'."  he  told  a  visitor, 
"But  they're  paying  for  old  beer  cans  theee 
days,  and  the  kids  come  out  and  pick  up 
what's  left,  so  I  don't  have  any  problems." 

Mr.  Karp  said  that,  at  first,  he  had  been 
worried  that  somebody  pretending  to  fish 
might  steal  some  of  his  beef  cattle. 

-yrtU,  I  flgure  now  that  having  people 
around  the  pond  so  much  Is  going  to  help 
atop  that."  he  said,  "taa*  vear,  somebody 
stola  four  good  calves.  I  haven't  been 
bothered  this  year.  Besides.  Ill  get  somewhere 
near  tLOOO  for  the  hunting  and  fishing  con- 
tract. Oo  a  good  way  toward  paying  my 
property  tax.  Ill  tell  you." 

Oklahoma's  turtledove  season  opened  last 
week  and  the  hunters  were  moving  In  on  Mr. 
Earp's  farm  to  the  north  of  Stroud  and  on 
Marlon  Wrist's  dairy  farm  to  the  west.  In 
central  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Wright  haa  opened  425  acres  to  hunters 
for  the  dove,  quail  and  deer  seaaoas  that  will 
run  thro\igh  December 
"I  sure  hope  none  of  those  users  will  be 


alllT  enough  to  ahoot  to«w«  my  oova,  but  it's 
a  risk  I-U  take,"  Mr.  WMgbt  aald.  "I  suppoaa 
there  could  be  some  people  ecma  In  hoa 
you  wouldn't  want  oo  your  tam.  And  thera'a 
always  soma  city  paopU  that  allp  in  to  hunt 
anyway  without  aaklng  you.  But  uauaUy  a 
good  aportnoan  wlU  come  by  to  ass  If  it's  aU 
right  to  htmt.  This  way,  they  wont  have  to 
bother  beoauae  the  signs  are  up  and  they 
know  they  can  go  In." 

Mr.  wngbt  aald  tba  »«80  be  expected  to 
receive  for  putldpatlng  In  the  pilot  program 
bad  been  an  attractive  Incentive. 

Including  the  Earp  and  WMght  farma, 
there  are  now  36  farms  open  for  hunting  un- 
der the  program  here  In  LlaoOIn  Ooimty. 
most  of  them  about  an  hour's  drive  from 
either  Tulsa  or  Oklahoma  Oity.  There  are  41 
more  farma  In  Pawnee  County,  west  of  Tulsa, 
open  to  hunters. 

"The  big  hunters,  with  good  reeourcea, 
usually  have  farma  lined  up  for  shooting  long 
beforehand."  said  Gerald  Briscoe,  the  LlncoUi 
County  stabilization  service  dUector.  "It's  the 
old  boy  that  has  a  couple  of  kids  or  grand- 
kids  and  who  Juat  wanU  to  q>end  an  after- 
noon out  with  them  that  this  program  really 
helpa." 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE 
BEFORE  INTERNA'nONAL  CITY 
MANAGEMEJrr  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskk)  spoke  at  the  open- 
ing conference  of  the  International  City 
Management  Association  In  Minneapolis. 

In  that  speech.  Senator  Muskii  urged 
these  local  government  leaders  to  join 
in  a  drive  to  make  Cjtovenunent  at  all 
levels  "an  open  process"  by  adopting 
mesfiures  that  would  "Bystematically 
disclose  actions  taken  and  arguments 
held  behind  closed  doors  or  sealed  away 
in  inaccessible  flies." 

The  Senator  further  warned : 

To  many  citizens,  government  at  aU  levels 
has  become  a  cold,  impersonal  and  unrespon- 
sive force,  too  remote  to  flght,  too  complex 
to  change,  too  powerful  to  Ignore.  What 
shovild  be  open  to  their  participation  seems 
closed  to  their  concerns. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  in  that  speech 
has  hit  upon  an  issue  that  must  be  of 
the  utmost  concern  to  all  of  us.  II  our 
democratic  process  is  to  remain  strong, 
the  people  of  this  country  must  know 
what  Gtovemment  is  doing  and  partic- 
ipate in  Qovemment  deciaiOQS- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  MusKa  to  the  Inter- 
national City  Management  Association 
be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ADDKXSS  BT   Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskh  to 

THX   iNTXaNATlONAL   CITT   MANAGKMZNT   AS- 
SOCIATION, MiNNXAPOUs,  Minn.,  Skpt.   18, 

1972 

I  am  anxious  to  talk  today  about  a  trend 
m  our  lives  that  bothers  me  a  great  deal, 
the  tendency  of  government  to  escape  the 
control  of  men.  In  a  recent  New  York  Times 
article  on  the  same  subject.  President  Nixon's 
chief  speechwrlter.  William  Saflre,  told  of 
an  occasion  when  the  President  was  assured 
that  a  pending  problem  had  been  referred 
to  "the  appropriate  mechanlam  '  perhaps,  in 
this  Administration,  that  la  exactly  what 
happened,  but  even  Mr.  Saflre  felt  the  phrase 
was  unfortunate. 

The  description,  however,  reflects  a  depress- 
ing truth  about  the  way  Aiperlcans  see  their 


BOTsmment.  To  many  cltlaena,  government 
irnaveu  haa  become  a  cold,  »«P««*l 
!nd  unresponalve  force,  too  remote  to  light, 
too  complex  to  change,  too  PO'r'*^;J** 
i^ore  What  ahould  be  open  to  their  partlo- 
Satlon  aeema  doeed  to  their  e<«f^™-  , 
"rJ^U  la  espedauy  true  in  Waahlngtoo.  of 
couiae,  and  m  the  giant  metropoUtan  areaa 
wbew  blgnesB.  almost  by  Itself,  defeats  the 
community  Insttoct.  Coming  from  a  smaU 
citv  myself,  as  do  many  of  you,  I  have  greater 
faith  in  the  harmcmy  such  towns  can  pro- 
vide But  even  m  many  of  them,  there  is 
I  giowtag  alienation  of  the  Individual  trota 
hte  socletv. 

Government,  at  mos*  levels.  Is  becoming 
as  mechanical  and  frustrating  aa  a  computer- 
ruled  corporation.  Both  seem  to  be  machines 
whose  errors,  whether  they  are  mmtw  over- 
charges or  major  policy  mistakes,  are  equal- 
ly fnxstratlng  to  combat.  People  who  are 
numbers.  Instead  of  personalities,  to  their 
bankers,  their  city  plannors  and  their  Fed- 
eral tax  collectors  lose  not  only  their  own 
Identity  but  their  social  reality.  Statistics 
cannot  generate  compassion.  Ciphers  cannot 

effect  change.  .k.  «,« 

Instead,  the  temptation  grows  for  the  ma- 
chine to  manlpuUte  the  faceless  mass. 
Anonvmlty  breeds  anomle;  first,  the  Indi- 
vidual loses  his  bearings  and  his  standards; 
then  society  drifts  after  him  Into  powerless- 
ness  and  Insecurity, 

I  am  not  a  Jeremiah.  I  do  not  see  decline 
and  doom  as  immtoent  or  inevitable.  Amer- 
ica remains  strong  and  anxious  to  find  bet- 
ter answers,  to  correct  injustice,  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  a  clvUlzatlon  that  is  already 
the  most  vigorous  the  world  haa  seen. 

Our  size  and  the  size  of  our  problems  ccan- 
pei  the  search  for  soiutlons  on  a  national 
scale.  Yet  the  American  genius  haa  always 
been  seen  In  the  guarantees  we  offered  in- 
dividual* to  act  and  experiment.  Our  basic 
goals  are  easy  to  state — secure  and  reward- 
ing work,  decent  housing,  safe  nolghbor- 
hooda,  quality  schools,  clean  air  and  water, 
adequate  health  care,  full  recreational  oppor- 
tanltlea— but  the  goals  are  becoming  increae- 
Ingly  hard  to  reconcile  with  each  other  and 
with  the  requirement  of  meeting  them  for 
210  million  people  at  once. 

A  good  job  is  too  often  made  the  excuse 
for  a  dirty  stream.  Sound  homes  for  one 
group  may  entaU  the  destruction  of  a  hllclng 
trail.  More  money  for  a  police  force  may 
require  a  cut  In  education  budgets. 

These  are  famUlar  problems  of  choosing 
among  competing  priorities.  You  do  It  every 
day  In  your  cities.  I  do  It  In  the  Senate.  AU 
of  us  are  under  pressure  from  different  inter- 
ested groups  and  groups  of  interests  claim- 
ing exclusive  consideration  for  their  views. 
And  aU  of  us.  in  the  end.  have  to  answer  to 
ourselves  for  our  decisions. 

,  .  •  •  • 

What  worries  me  Is  not  the  clash  of  pres- 
sures. We  can  cope  with  them,  or  we  should 
not  be  trying  to  govern.  Instead,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  a  silence  In  the  mldat  of  tumult, 
by  an  tmheard  voice,  an  unregistered  opm- 
lon.  I  do  not  hear — and  I  sxispect  you  do  not 
either — as  often  as  I  should  or  would  wish 
to  from  the  unincorporated  Amerloan.  the 
single  and  singular  citizen  whose  Itte  we  are 
shaping. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example.  The 
Senate  Gtovemment  Operations  OMnmlttee 
spent  some  30  hours  In  Executive  seeelon  in 
July  and  August  before  It  favorably  reported 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  The  legislation  Is  f alily  controversial, 
but  It  has  received  Uttle  pubUc  notice.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee,  but  neither  a 
sponsor  nor  avowed  opponent  of  the  bill,  l 
have  received  101  letters  or  telegrams  solicit- 
ing my  vote  oixe  way  or  another. 

One  letter  was  frtan  the  Oonaoimer  Feder- 
ation of  America,  one  telegram  was  from 
Common  Cause.  With  seven  other  organiza- 


tions, ttaey  supported  a  strong  bill.  NlaflCy* 
one  other  pieces  of  oonpsapondwiine,  as  well 
as  a  peraBUU  vlalt  to  my  oAoe  by  the  npt»* 
sentaitlve  of  a  naanutaotunar  in  Maine,  was 
generated  by  opposttkm.  to  the  Aot — taom  the 
Sun  OU  Company.  Scott  Papw.  Bayaolde 
Metals,  Tb»  TBamatara  Union,  The  Nattonal 
Association  of  Manufacturera,  The  Paim  Bu« 
reau,  Qovemor  Wallaoe  of  Alabema  and  a 
iij«iTHi  nsnrapaper  publlaber  who  happena  to 
be  my  btotber>ln>law. 

Only  one  letter  came  from  a  houaewlfe,  the 
conaumar  for  whose  pcoteeUon,  in  tbeocy. 
the  leglaUtlon  had  been  drafted.  She  sup- 
ported the  bill,  and  so.  aa  It  hi^tpened.  did  I. 
but  if  any  of  the  Senators  who  hoped  they 
were  acting  on  behalf  of  American  ataoppen 
had  had  to  rely  on  the  voloa  of  those  whose 
Interests  seemed  to  be  at  Issue,  the  Consumer 
Protection  Afsnoy  would  be  a  deed  letter. 
,  •  •  •  • 

Or  at  a  levrt  nearer  your  immediate  con- 
cerns, there  is  one  situation  uncovered  by  my 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions In  the  field  of  property  tax  aaaeaament. 
In  one  city  we  found  the  largest  taxpayer— 
U.S.  Steel — could  easUy  prevent  even  the 
mayor  from  examlng  the  company's  financial 
and  tax  records.  Across  the  country  we  have 
found,  by  contrast,  that  Individual  home- 
owners have  no  easy  way  of  determining 
whether  the  assessments  on  their  property  are 
fair  or  are  in  line  with  other  values  in  their 
neighborhood. 

The  process  that  often  makes  It  possible 
for  giant  companies  to  negotiate  their  tax 
bills  In  relative  secrecy  slmultaneonaly  baf- 
flea  the  householder  who  might  well  have 
grounds  to  appeal  an  arbitrary  aaaeaament. 
In  both  situations,  equity  Is  sacrificed,  and 
the  average  man's  feeUng  of  powerleaanees 
is  aggravated. 


This  Imbalance  between  cltlaen  involve- 
ment and  special  Interest  representation  In 
decision-making  shows  up  over  and  over 
again.  In  another  Senate  Oommlttee,  we 
recently  flnlahed  the  first  round  of  a  hard 
fight  over  reallocating  the  revenues  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  the  needs  of  urban 
mass  transit. 

I  believe  the  federal  highway  program 
needs  significant  redirection.  As  It  works 
now.  It  encourages  urban  sprawl  and  waste- 
ful land  tise.  It  abets  congestion  In  our  cities 
and  automobile  exhaust  pollution  In  our  air. 
It  compounds  the  social  and  economic  hand- 
icaps on  those  who  cannot  afford  or  cannot 
drive  cars,  and  It  ignores  the  posalbUlty  that 
an  energy  shOTtage  may  force  \ia  .  .  .  per- 
haps sooner  than  we  Imagine  ...  to  con- 
sider restricting  private  automobile  use. 

Many  Americans  .  .  .  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  .  .  share  this  concern, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  amend  the 
bill  In  the  Senate  to  free  an  »800  million 
portion  of  the  fund  for  use  by  the  cities  for 
whatever  mass  transportation  programs  they 
wish  to  advance.  We  would  be  blind  to  con- 
tinue a  system  that  makes  Federal  funds 
for  highway  construction  avaUable  at  rates 
up  to  nine  dollars  for  each  local  dollar  spent, 
but  restricts  Federal  aid  to  mass  transit  to 
a  maximum  of  two  dollars  for  every  one  dol- 
lar of  local  funds.  ^     .^  ^   . 

No  matter  how  this  Issue  Is  decided  In 
this  section  of  Oongrees.  however,  the  fact 
remains  that  very  few  Americans  wUl  par- 
ticipate m  thla  decision,  even  though  almost 
all  of  us  wlU  be  affected  by  Its  outcome.  TbB 
corporations  who  buUd  roads  and  seU  steel 
and  concrete  for  them  will  partlc^te  In  the 
debate.  The  trucking  companies  whoee  eco- 
nomic interest  Is  Intimately  involved  In  the 
outcome  wUl  bring  their  inflnenoe  to  bear. 
I  hope  some  city  officials  for  whom  free- 
ways—at a  local  coat  thla  year  of  over  three 
bUllon  doUara — have  loet  their  charm  will 
also  make  themselves  heard. 

But  the  worker  who  must  invest  In  a  sec- 
ond car  to  get  from  hla  home  to  his  job  vrtll 


probably  not  register  any  opinion.  Tbm  el- 
deriy  vranaan  who  moat  depend  on  the  Mad* 
neaa  of  fnenda  to  take  hm  sba|>plnt  or  to 
a  doctor  wtU  probably  not  oMreea  bar  Tiawe 
to  tba  Oongreaa  or  the  Dapartaoaat  of  Ttaae- 
portatloa.  The  ghetto  child  walled  oft  tisaa 
the  rest  of  hU  city  by  a  maae  of  hlcbwaya 
and  an  laeOcleut  network  of  pubUo  tian»> 
portatloo  wlU  not  go  on  reoord  In  this 
daolalon. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Land  \iae  policy  la  another  annlfloant  la« 

sue  now  before  the  Senate.  Some  of  na  are 
seeking  new  polloy  dlreetlons  to  help  cities 
readjust  property  taxation  systems  ae  tbat 
taxes  failing  heavUy  on  buildings  and  light- 
ly on  land  do  not  aooeleiate  blight  in  the 
urban  centen  but  aaaiat  renovation  and 
revival  of  coaamunttlea  that  must  again 
become  the  f  ooua  of  mes'a  beat  enarglea  and 
the  setting  for  our  hlgheat  opportonlttea. 

Again,  though,  I  worry  that  the  deelaton 
will  be  made  and  aharad  and  understood  by 
BO  very  few  p>eople.  And  every  cmelal  oboloe 
that  la  made  in  auoh  a  way — by  a  llmlfead 
number  of  knowledgeable  or  aeU-lntaieeted 
people  without  the  fuU  expreeaion  o(  pubho 
sentiment — dlmlnlahea  the  strengUi  of 
democracy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  strength  is  diminished  when  high  gov- 
ernment of&dalB  participate  In  negottationa 
to  seU  wheat  to  the  Soviet  XTnlon  and  then 
take  their  inside  knowledge  to  joba  with 
companies  profiting  from  the  export  agree- 
ments. The  Democratic  proceaa  la  eroded 
when  offlclala  of  a  conglomerate  can  obtain 
sanction  f6r  their  merger  ambitions  in  back- 
door deals  with  the  Justice  Department.  And 
citizen  influence  on  government  becomes  a 
fraud  when  we  can  only  learn  from  stolen 
documents  the  truth  about  key  policy  deci- 
sions and  the  men  who  make  them  in  secret. 
Why  iB  participation  so  limited?  Partially, 
of  course,  because  people  are  understandably 
preoccupied  with  managing  their  jn-lvats 
lives.  But,  we  risk  making  apathy  a  virtue 
when  we  discourage  people  from  taking  s 
civic  role.  We  can  and  do  dlaconrage  them 
by  treating  attempts  at  Intervention  as 
nuisances,  by  bucking  complaints  as  fast  aa 
possible  to  the  next  man's  deak,  by  manag- 
ing paper  and  not  men  and  women. 

Above  all,  a  government  that  arrogates  aU 
wisdom  to  Itself,  a  system  that  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  keeping  Its  doings  confidential 
natoraUy  rebuffs  outside  Interference,  no 
matter  how  potentlaUy  helpful.  It  la  easier 
and  faster  to  say,  "I  can't  be  bothered"  than 
to  seek  citizen  involvement,  but  It  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  solicit  such  participa- 
tion. Without  It,  we  WlU  buUd  even  thicker 
walls  around  our  government  and  shut  out 
the  light  and  heat  of  reality. 


I  do  not  have  any  easy  solution  to  the 
problem  I  have  posed — ^how  to  reverse  the 
trend  toward  government  by  elites  and  by 
experts;  how  to  Involve  the  pet^e  more 
cloeely  In  guiding  their  own  destiny.  But  It 
seems  to  me  both  Ironic  and  dangerous  that 
we  can  put  mlUlons  of  people  into  Instant 
touch  with  a  moonwalk  or  a  massacre  In 
Munich,  and  yet  hamper  them  from  com- 
municating effectively  with  each  other  and 
with  thoea  they  elect  to  govern  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

To  begin  with,  we  must  adopt  one  baHc 
and,  I  admit.  Inconvenient  principle:  govern- 
ment haa  to  be  an  open  process.  I  do  not 
mean  only  that  our  political  parties  have  to 
have  wider  representation  of  minority  vlewa 
than  they  do  even  now  or  that  there  Is  a 
magic  formula  for  allotlng  placea  of  power 
according  to  age,  sex,  race,  economic  status 
or  residential  or  ethnic  background. 

Rather,  I  believe  we  must  systematlcaUy 
disclose  actions  taken  and  arguments  held 
behind  cloeed  doors  or  sealed  away  In  In- 
acceaatble  flies.  Decisions  which  seem  com- 
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DM  or  ■oplil«tlc*t«J  cwnot.  for  tbiit  r«*on, 

Th»  8«uit«'toolE  on.  .t«P  in  tb»t  dJwctJon 

sTnfctor  Lwi  Metc*lf  In  my  Subcommltt— _to 
^^  tS  public  the  m^lnf.  of  gorern- 

~wnmitt.«  bfcv*  b««n  8«vtn«  »»  secretive 
SSSi^  5^  »nt«^  lanueao.  on  m.- 

local  lerel.  The  lUrenu*  81»«»^  *««  «^ 
<»^t«  kdoDted  iMt  Tue«Uf  o»ma«  l*n- 
^r^^K  city,  county  -f-^J^^ 

nmav  r«porU  on  how  fund.  rws^Tea  !>•▼• 
HMB  uaMt  and  •*•  to  b«  u««a. 
^n  ttoSorr  the..  wtU  be  th.  mm»  m>o«t* 
a.^h^;IInt  to  the  SecTMiiry  of  1tw.ui7. 
?^  f^I  would  hope  you7K>^^J^ 
i«,^   not  M  oolunuM  of  dry  •t«tl«tt<»  em- 

SSSSl^  to  inform  and  InToiw  yo^^~»^ 
S^rTm  vour  d«>lilon«.  If  you  oImjom.  the 
^Jr^dTbe^SLlon.  for  re-  <11««-U« 

"'^t^'S^u.h  a  tier!-*!  ^^^^  «-^^ 
J;Sn«  .t  which  oiVMDM  V  •aoounj.rt  to 
^;SSnt  their  own  w«-tlon.     .  .  »nd  «U- 

S^,  you  mu.t  do  •▼«T«»^.  P^^^t^ 
^  th.  t«p*yr  f^  '-P^*^^!?  £! 

S^.  but  the  Fwlma  Ooiff?"^*  j*  ^ 
fniyou  «M1  other  local  offlcUU  a  gran*  o< 

"^a  aon«ra-a  bM  raj«»t«l  t>J?«««™5* 
tbit  ■«««ttng  tax  coUeottof  from  epand- 
S^^,;Sld™5ely  encourage  wart,  at  the 
iSil^W^  It  la  up  to  you  to  proT.  that  our 

deoldon  waaaound.  ,,.,„ 

Tour  rwKMiae  muat  be  one  of  oanrlb* 

Su"^*^.  Why  you  -"^^^ii-SjSS 
vour  acttona  wlU  mean  to  their  Ut«.  ™«^ 
of  waltln*  to  be  peUtUxned  or  Invadwl  by 
^urtra^and  an,ry  cltimn..  our  cUy*^- 
cllJ— and  dty  manai«»— have  to  mato  the 
effort  of  going  where  the  people  are.  of 
StlS  SS^oonrtruotlva  partldpatlcn  m 
the  workings  of  their  goTamment. 

1  fuUy  realize  that  thla  oonaultatlon  can- 
not b«  effecttv*  unleea,  a.  your  ta^  «"«•  o^ 
management  crlt«rta  r««nmjmdii.  we  put 
Fwleral  grant*  on  a  more  reliable  and  iMs 
rertHctlve  footing.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fruatratton  that  comes  from  aaalng  an  Imag- 
InaUve  local  program  wither  away  becauae 
funding  dlaappeare  or  from  loalng  an  op- 
portunlty  for  action  becauw  monay  th«t  la 
Sromlaed  does  not  come  when  It  U  n»«»f- 

Bevenue  aharlng  U  part  of  the  anawer.  Ad- 
dlUonaUy.  I  am  happy  to  taU  you  t^*  "oy 
Intargovemmontal  Oooparatlon  Act  of  i»Ta 
waa  approved  by  the  Sanata  laat  Thuraday. 
It  La  stlU  to  be  oonalder«l  by  the  Houaa.  but 
I  am  hopeful  of  Its  pa»age  there  and  of  a 
smoother-running  «y«Um  of  Federal  granta 
to  load  govemmanta  In  the  future. 

•  •  • 

BarUar.  I  spoke  of  tha  need  to  Improre 
property  tax  admlnJatratton.  My  propoaala 
lor  T«form  and  reUaf  In  thU  oruclal  awa  ct 
local  finance  are  no*  likely  to  l)e  acted  on 
at  this  seaelon.  But  the  momantxun  built 
m  this  area  will  not,  I  feal  aura,  die  wlthTfie 
election  c«mpalgn. 

I  advocate  .  .  .  and  I  hope  you  wUl  con- 
sider the  Idea  favorably  ...  a  ayatam  of 
dliwst  liberal  help  to  the  eldarly  poor  with 


their  property  tax  bin*.  But  my  propoeal  1* 
tied  to  a  reform  that  would  aMura  eaah 
taxpayer's  receiving  a  clear  axplAnatlon,  with 
hU  tax  bUl,  of  how  hU  property  was  a*- 
sesMd,  bow  hU  a**«*sm*nt  flU  wtth  that  at 
similar  property  In  hi*  neighborhood,  8.nd 
how  major  taxpayera  in  hU  city  are  being 


Dlsetoaura  la  the  key  featvire  of  the  system. 
The  change  woald  require  more  fraqumt 
studlaa  of  the  relationship  between  aaaeaaed 
and  real  value*  than  most  local  appraisal 
authorltlea  now  conduct.  I  think  the  Federal 
ao**mnj*nt  muxt  be  prepared  to  aaaUt  In 
tboaa  rtudie*.  with  neoe**ary  nnanclng  at  the 
bagUmlng,  with  Ita  own,  impartial  expertt 
whan  needed,  with  the  property  value  m- 
formatlon  lU  agMiclas  regularly  collwjt  and 
with  lU  own  appralsaU  of  complex  indus- 
trial Bite*  for  which  no  real  market  value 
exlaU.  It  1*  easentlal  that  governments  which 
rely  beavUy  on  property  taxation  take  great 
pain*  to  insure  that  the  tax  burden  Is  not 
only  fairly  shared  but  also  Is  seen  to  be 
equlUble.  ^  ,         , 

Bafore  loading  you  down  with  advice,  oi 
oourae,  the  Congress  murt  act  to  put  Its 
own  house  In  order  and  on  public  view.  Our 
floor  debate*  obviously  need  to  be  more  In- 
formative and  Inclusive.  Too  many  of  our 
raoJ  daclalons  are  taken  In  Executive  Com- 
mittee aeaslon,  contrary  to  tHe  requirement 
that  we  Involve  those  we  represent. 

We-  must  change  our  rules  to  make  It 
bardar  for  committees  to  transact  the  public 
bxislnaa*  In  sacret.  If  we  are  going  to  close 
our  committee  room  doors,  we  should  at 
least  have  to  e^lam  why  we  are  doing  so, 
not  a**ume,  a*  we  almoet  automatically  do. 
that  our  performance  at  the  negotiating 
table  cannot  be  improved  bjr  outside  Judg- 
mants.  j 


automatons  operating  in  a  machanlaad  vac- 
uum, we  are  certain  to  make  errors  In  at- 
tempting to  buUd  ouraelTee  a  strongar  aad 
fairer  society.  What  w«  ma^  loae  tn  aOotoncy, 
however,  I  feel  we  will  gam  through  a  more 
reaponalve  democratic  process.  Opening  up 
our  conduct  of  ofllce  should  also  mean  cloa- 
ing  out  a  future  of  allenatUHi  and  discord. 

I  began  this  talk  by  quoting  ^th  approval 
from  a  Republican  writer.  I  want  to  end  with 
a  citation  from  a  more  familiar  and  com- 
fortable soiirce  .  .  .  myself. 

A  book  I  wrote  thla  year  called  "Journeys" 
haa  thla  appropriate  passage:  "...  we  tend 
to  forget  that  the  strength  of  the  country 
depends  heavUy  on  the  social  and  economic 
health  of  thousands  of  communltlaa.  where 
the  lesson*  of  mutual  ooolldenca  and  co- 
operation are  learned  or  forgottan.  These  are 
the  laboratorle*  where  experiments  In  na- 
tional policy  are  tried,  and  where  successes 
or  fallvires  are  enjoyed  or  suffered.  Thaae  are 
the  plaoea  vrtiere  such  concepts  a*  equality 
and  Justice  are  tested  to  see  If  they  have 
meaning  In  the  classrooms  and  the  Job  mar- 
kets, on  the  streeu.  and  In  the  courthouses. 
If  democracy  doesnt  work  In  the  com- 
munity. It  won't  work  at  our  national  con- 
ventions or  In  our  national  capital,  and  If 
our  communities  are  not  whole,  then  the 
United  Statea  cannot  fulfill  Ita  national  re- 
sponslbUlties  at  home  or  abroad." 


Finally  and.  in  fact,  crucial  to  dismantling 
government  by  machine,  the  Executive 
Branch  murt  set  the  pace  toward  disclosure. 
It  la  bad  enough  when  large  interests  have 
eaaler  access  to  the  White  House  than  ordi- 
nary cltlaen*;  confldence  Is  destroyed  when 
the  normal  bureaucratic  preference  for  secre- 
tive efficiency  override*  all  consideration  of 
public  participation. 

We  can  legislate  greater  openness  in 
government,  and  I  intend  to  press  for  the 
fundamantal  reform  set  out  in  my  Truth- 
In-Oovemment  Act,  the  institution  of  an 
Independent  board  to  review  all  Federal  de- 
cisions on  claaslflcatlon.  Until  now.  we  have 
'•ft  the  Executive  Branch  alone  to  police 
this  area,  and.  to  quote  NIklta  Khrushchev, 
the  reeult  ha*  been  like  "setting  the  goat  to 
gtiard  the  oabbage  patch. '  Between  June 
19<J7  and  July  1971.  the  government  investi- 
gated 2.433  instances  of  violations  In  the  area 
of  national  security  classification.  2,504  p>eo- 
ple  were  punished  with  anything  from  a 
reprimand  to  a  loss  of  pay. 

Every  one  of  those  Individuals  was  pen- 
alised for  falling  to  protect  the  secrecy  of 
Information  In  one  way  or  another.  In  only 
two  cases  were  there  investigations  of  i>eople 
who  disregarded  the  decree  that  "over-classl- 
flcatlon  shall  be  scrupulously  avoided."  And 
In  neither  of  those  cases  were  any  adminis- 
trative penalties  assessed. 

We  must  set  these  priorities  right.  We 
must  give  dominant  weight  to  the  people's 
right  to  know. 

Since  1066  we  have  been  working  with  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  But  It  has  not 
had  a  happy  history,  because,  by  itself,  It 
oould  not  explicitly  reverse  the  btillt-ln  psy- 
chological pressure  for  big  government  to  use 
It*  size  a*  a  hiding  place  for  error,  a  camou- 
flage for  soullessnees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Only  good  and  open  administration  and 
constant  public  scrutiny  can  make  govern- 
ment responsive  to  all  Its  constituents.  In- 
stead of  Jtirt  the  privileged  and  expert  few. 
As  we  are  men  ruled  by  human  laws,  not 


DR.  WOLPGAJIQ  PRIEDMANN 
Mr.    JAVIT8.    Mr.    President,    I    was 
shocked  to  read  of  the  de^th  of  Prof. 
Wolfgang  Priedmann,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  Columbia 
University,  Dr.  Friedmann  was  brutally 
murdered    after    being    robbed    several 
bloclcs  from  the  Columbia  campus,  ms 
murder  shows  again  why  we  must  seek 
in  every  way  to  deal  with  the  random 
lawlessness  and  brutality  that  exists  In 
so  many  of  our  great  cities  today.  It  is 
indeed  tragic  that  Dr.  Priedmann,  who 
worked  so  long  and  hard  for  interna- 
tional  peace,   could   not  find   ultimate 
peace  himself  in  the  United  States.  His 
distinguished  scholarship  in  the  field  of 
International  law  Is  a  great  landmark 
for  the  role  of  law  in  the  world.  I  extend 
my   deepest   sympathy   to   Mrs.   Pried- 
mann sons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
front  page  story  about  Dr.  Priedmann, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  today, 
be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PKOnSSOB      StAIN      IN      MtTGClNG      HlXX — DR. 
FaiXDMANN      Is      STABBXD      NeAR      COLTTMBll. 

Campus 

(By  Emanuel  Perlmntter) 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Q.  Friedmann,  profeasor  of 
international  law  and  director  at  interna- 
tional legal  research  at  Columbia  XInivwrslty, 
was  robbed  and  stabbed  to  death  yesterday 
afternoon  three  blocks  from  the  campus. 

The  police,  responding  to  an  anonymous 
phone  call,  found  the  body  of  the  66-year- 
old  scholar  and  refugee  from  Nazi  Germany 
In  front  of  Public  School  36  on  Amsterdam 
Avenue  between  122d  and  123d  Streets.  His 
gray  shirt  and  blue  blazer  sport  Jacket  wer. 
bloody.  His  wallet  was  missing,  and  his  at- 
tach6  case  was  lying  at  his  side. 

Wltnesaae  told  detecUvee  they  had  seen 
three  youths  between  16  and  17  years  old 
wrest  a  wallet  from  Dr.  Frtedmann's  pocket. 
They  said  that  his  assaUants  had  tried  to 
seize  his  wrist  watch  and  that  the  professor 
bad  resisted.  A  struggle  ensvwd  in  wblch  he 
was  stabbed  near  the  heart  and  then  tbe- 
youths  fled,  the  witnesses  said. 
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Sfayor  Undsay  Issued   a  statamsnt 
night  in  which  ha  exprssssd  ootrags  at  t^ 
cittDe  and  announoed  that  ba  bad  dlrMtM 
police  ownlmsslonar  Patrlok  V.  Uorpby  to 
gurt  a  round-ths-clock  hunt  l<w  th«  assaU- 

Dr  Friedmann  once  before  was  attaokad, 
but  he  was  snocessful  In  flghtlag  off  his 
n^allants.  in  IBM.  hs  was  walking  through 
BlTsislde  Park  on  hla  way  homa  from 
classes  when  two  youths  attackad  him.  On* 
punched  him  in  ths  eye,  but  tba  pvotsssor 
fought  back,  punching  and  wrastllng  with 
the  two  youths  and  throwing  one  to  the 
KTound.  Then  his  attaeksra  fled. 

Last  night  three  youths  ptoksd  up  by  polios 
at  the  scene  ol  the  crtma  w»r»  takan  to  the 
West  126th  Street  PoUce  StaUon  for  quse- 
tlonlng.  The  police  would  not  say  whethsr 
the  youths  were  being  qusstlonad  as  wlt- 
neasee  or  suspect*. 

Dr.  Friedmann,  who  was  born  in  Berlin  on 
Jan.  26,  1907.  fled  Oennany  after  the  Nasi* 
came  to  power.  In  World  War  U  he  served 
with  the  poUtlcal  InteUlgence  department  of 
the  British  Foreign  Ofllce  and  with  ths  AUlsd 
Military  Oovemment  from  1944  to  1947. 

He  was  the  author  of  ntunerous  works  on 
inumatlonal  law,  legal  aspecU  of  foreign  In- 
vestment, world  politics,  social  change  and 
flnance.  His  horns  was  In  North  Salem,  N.T. 
Deputy  Chief  Inspector  Jules  Sachaon  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  at  6  pjn.  to  take  charge  of 
the  mvestlgatlon.  There  was  only  one  stab 
wound  In  the  body,  which  was  taken  to  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  morgue  at  6:30  pjn.  for 
autopsy. 

It  was  the  second  assault  against  a  faculty 
member  of  Columbia  in  the  lart  two  months. 
On  July  28,  Henry  8.  Ccdeman.  dean  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  was  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  In  hta  office  by  a  formar  student 
v«^u>  was  seeking  readmlsslon  following  hla 
/llBTwiimai  for  bad  grades.  The  student  Is  still 
being  sought. 

Dr.  William  McOlU,  president  of  OolumbU 
University,  said:  "I  was  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Professor  Friedmann. 
It  produces  feelings  beyond  expression.  He 
was  not  Just  an  eminent  sch<dar  of  inter- 
national law.  Hs  was  my  friend  and  col- 
league." 

And  Michael  I.  Sovem,  dean  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  said  "I  grieve  for  him, 
for  us.  and  for  a  world  that  vlotentiy  carrtas 
off  Its  men  of  peace."  He  said  that  the  time 
and  place  for  a  memorial  service  to  Dr.  Pried- 
mann would  be  announced  shortly. 

WAS  JtTSOX  IN  GKRMANT 

David  Kern,  a  Columbia  student  and  a 
friend  of  one  of  Dr.  Frtedmann's  four  sons, 
recalled  lart  night  that  the  slam  scholar  fre- 
quently spoke  about  the  days  when  be  had 
been  a  Judge  In  Germany  bef<»«  the  war. 

According  to  Mr.  Kern,  Dr.  Friedmann  told 
him  that  Naal  Btormtroc^>er8  would  some- 
times come  into  his  court  demanding  sterner 
penalties  for  accused  criminals.  Dr.  Fried- 
mann wotild  tell  the  Naels  to  get  out  of  his 
court,  Mr.  Kern  said. 

In  a  brief  news  conference  held  last  night 
at  the  scene.  Detective  Capt.  Martin  Koet  said 
that  the  police  had  conducted  an  mtenslve 
search  In  the  area  but  had  found  no  weapon. 
Be  said  that  nobody  had  gons  to  Or.  FTlfld- 
matui's  aid  during  the  assault. 

In  his  statement  last  night,  ths  Mayor  said 
that  he  had  spoken  to  the  professor's  widow 
May,  to  convey  hla  "deepest  and  most  heart- 
felt sympathy"  to  her  and  her  four  eods, 
Anthony,  John.  Peter  and  Martin  Friedmann. 
He  said  he  had  also  expressed  shock  to  Dr. 
McOlll. 

"I  have  assured  Mrs.  Friedmann  and  Presi- 
dent McQlll  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to 
apprehend  those  responsible."  Mr.  Lindsay 
said. 

"I  call  on  all  citizens  who  have  any  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  murder  to  help  the 
police  in  this  hlghert  priority  Investigation. 
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Anyone  with  information  should  call  668- 
9S00  or  608-0601." 

Dr.  FrWdaunn  obtatnsd  his  Uw  dagns 
from  the  University  of  Baitttt  In  1080.  Hs  ra- 
oalvsd  graduate  Uw  dagvsas  latsr  tram  ths 
Pnlverstty  of  London  and  th»  untvarstty  d 
Msiboum*  and  waa  admitted  as  barrlstar-at* 
law  in  Mlddl*  Twnpla,  London. 

In  addition  to  Oolumbla,  hs  had  basn  on 
ths  law  faeUltlss  of  the  Dnivsialty  of  To- 
ronto and  ths  nnivsrstty  of  Itfslbouma,  as 
dsllvared  the  Camagle  LaotuNS  at  The  HSgua 
In  1969  and  was  a  visiting  profsaaor  at  tha 
university  of  Pari*  in  1980. 

Hto  best  known  books  w«t*  "Law  and  a 
Changing  Society,"  pubUahed  In  1950  and 
"Changing  Structure  of  International  Law." 
published  in  1964. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINQ 

Busnaass 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  morning  bualness  having  expired, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


OLDER  WORKER  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  ACfT 

The  PRSBIDINa  OFFZCEB  (Mr. 
MojrsALz) .  Under  the  previous  ordtf.  the 
Chair  lays  before  tbe  Senate  S.  555, 
wbieb  will  be  sUted  by  title. 
The  legial&tive  clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 
A  blU  (8.  668)  to  autborlBS  the  establish- 
ment of  an  oldar  worker  oommtmlty  sarvlos 
program. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Ccnnmlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welf  axe 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TbaX  this  Act  may  be  dtsd  as  tha  "Oldar 
American  Community  Servlos  Smploymant 
Act". 

OLDSR  Aicxucor  coMsromTT  sasvica 

KlCPLOTKXirr   PBOOaAM 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  In  order  to  foster  and  promot* 
useful  part-time  work  upportmiltlss  in  com- 
munity service  acUvltles  for  unsmployad 
low'lnooms  persons  who  are  flfty-flva  yaan 
old  or  older  and  who  have  poor  Mnptoymant 
pioqwota,  ths  Secretary  of  lAbor  (baratn- 
aft«r  referred  to  as  the  "aoctatary")  Is  au- 
thortaad  to  establish  an  oldar  Amerloen  com- 
munity service  employment  program  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "program") . 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  ths  secretary  U  autbortaed— 

(1)  to  enter  Into  agrsemants  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  aganolaa  or  organisa- 
tions, agencies  at  a  State  govammsnt  or  a 
poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a  State  (having 
elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  officials) . 
or  a  combination  of  such  polltloal  subdivi- 
sions, or  Indian  trtbes  on  Fsdaral  or  State 
reservations  In  order  to  further  tha  purposes 
and  goals  of  the  program.  Su<d\  agrsemants 
may  Include  provisions  for  the  p>ayment  of 
costs,  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  of  proj- 
ects developed  by  such  organisations  and 
agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  make  the  program  effective  or  to 
supplement  It.  No  payments  shall  be  made 
by  ths  Beoretary  toward  the  oost  of  any 
project  eatabUahsd  or  admlnlstared  by  any 
such  organisation  or  agenoy  unlam  hs  ds- 
termlnss  that  such  projaot— 

(A)  WlU  provide  employment  only  for  eli- 
gible indlvldvials,  except  for  nscessary  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  supervisory  per- 
soimel.  but  such  personnel  shall,  to  tha  full- 
est extent  possible,  be  recruited  from  asMmg 
eligible  individuals: 

(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  in  the  coomivinlty  in  which  such 


indlvlduala  realde.  or  m  naarby  oooununltlas: 

(O)  vlll  smploy  ellgltds  uuuvtduals  m 
sarrloss  rslatad  to  publicly  ow&aA  aad  op- 
arasad  faeUtkias  and  pfojaots.  or  pw}eets 
spoaaond  by  uigsHlsarinns  aamapc  from 
*m^w^*.ir^  under  ths  provisions  of  saetlon 
601(e)  (t)  of  ths  inxwnal  Bsvanos  Oods  of 
198«  (Other  than  polMloal  partlaa),  wasps 
projacts  involving  the  coostraotiOB,  opara> 
tloB.  or  mamtaaanos  of  any  f  aodtty  used  or 
to  be  ussd  ss  a  plsos  for  asetartan  rrt%loua 
inatmetlon  or  worship; 

(D)  wUl  contrtbuu  to  tha  gansrml  wsltara 
of  the  community; 

(K)  will  provlda  employsasnt  for  sUglbts 
Individuals  wtaoae  opportunltla*  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  paid  employmsnt 
ars  poor; 

(P)  wlU  result  In  an  Ineraass  In  smploy- 
ment  opportunities  for  ellglbls  Indlvtdaals, 
and  will  not  result  in  ths  dlsplaosmsnt  at 
emptoyed  worker*  or  impair  sxlstlng  con- 
traota; 

(0)  wUl  utiliaa  method*  of  raorultmant 
and  sslectlon  (including,  but  not  Itmltart  to, 
listing  of  Job  vacancies  with  tha  mnploymant 
aganoy  operated  by  any  State  or  polltloal 
subdivision  thereof)  whleb  will  aasur*  that 
ths  'T'^'^iw"'"  number  of  eligible  Indtvldvals 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  partlotpats  in 
ths  project; 

(H)  WlU  Include  such  training  aa  may  be 
neoeaaary  to  make  the  most  effacttv*  use  of 
the  skills  and  talsnt*  of  thoas  Jidlvldaals 
who  are  participating,  and  wlU  provlda  for 
ths  payment  of  the  reasonable  expsnsss  at' 
Indlvlduala  being  trained.  Including  a  rea- 
sonable rabalBtanoe  allowance; 

(1)  will  aacure  that  aals  and  hsalthy  con- 
ditions at  work  will  be  {sovldsd,  sod  will  as- 
sura  that  pssaons  aoiployed  In  pubUe  ssrvlo* 
Jobs  assistad  xxndar  this  Act  shaU  ba  paid 
wagaa  which  shaU  not  be  lower  than  which- 
ever Is  the  highest  of  ( 1)  tha  minimum  wags 
which  would  be  applicable  to  tha  araployaa 
undar  the  nOr  Labor  Standards  Act  at  leSS, 
If  saetlon  6(a)  (1)  at  such  Act  applied  to  tha 
participant  and  If  hs  were  not  asampt  undsr 
section  IS  thereof,  (U)  tha  Stat*  or  looal 
.T^imnnnwi  wage  for  tha  most  mesrty  oompa- 
rabls  oovsrad  employmsBt.  or  (lU)  tba  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  for  pemons  smploTSd  In 
similar  public  oocupatlooa  by  tba  asms  sm- 
ployer; 

(J)  will  be  sstshHshart  cr  adSBlnlsterad 
with  tha  advloe  at  persoos  nrimpstisnt  In  tba 
flald  at  asrvlos  In  which  smpk^mant  Is  ba- 
Ing  provided,  and  of  psraoos  who  are  knowl- 
edgaaUe  with  regard  to  the  needs  at  oldar 


(K)  WlU  authorias  pay  for  : 
portatlon  Coate  of  allgibl*  ixuUvlduala  whtah 
may  be  Incurred  In  employment  In  any  proj- 
ect funded  under  this  Act  In  arBoordaBoe 
with  rsgulatlons  promulgated  by  tha  Seere- 
tary;  and 

(L)  WlU  assure  that  to  tha  aztant  fsaalbls 
such  projects  wUl  serve  the  nasda  of  minor- 
ity, Indian,  and  limited  Bngllsb-spesklng 
ellglbls  Individuals  In  proportion  to  thetar 
numbers  In  ths  State. 

(3)  to  make.  Issue,  and  amend  such  regu- 
lations aa  may  be  necessary  to  effeotlv^y 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  (I)  Tba  Secretary  Is  authotiaad  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  00  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  Is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  subesetlon  (b) ,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  is  authorlasd  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  stich  project  which  la 
(A)  an  emergency  or  disaster  ptojaot  or  (B) 
a  project  located  In  an  eoonomlcaUy  de- 
pressed area  aa  datermlnsd  In  coosnltatlaa 
with  the  Secretary  at  Oommeroe  and  tha  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  at  Economic  Opportunity. 

(3)  The  non-Federal  share  shaU  be  In 
caah  or  In  kind.  In  determining  tha  amount 
of  the  non-Fsderal  aharc.  tha  Seoretary  Is 
autherlaed  to  attrtbute  fair  market  value  to 
servleee  and  facilities  contrtbuted  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 
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AaamnsimATioM 
aao.  a.  (•)  In  onUr  to  «ir«eUTtl7  ctfry  owt 
ttM  piUTMMM  at  this  Act.  tb*  SaenMoy  i*  »«' 
thooiaad  to  oooflult  with  acvnoi**  o*  "*'*" 
and  tb«ir  poUttc*!  subdlTtotons  wltb 


(1)  tba  loealitlM  In  wblcb  community  mtV' 
Ic*  iwojecu  of  tii»  type  »uthorl««l  by  tbl» 
Aflt  m  moat  nwdad; 

(3)  ooQ«Ml«r»tlon  of  th»  waploymcnt  altu- 

kUon  and  Vtm  typM  of  aklUa  pu irt   by 

available  local   IndlvlduaU  who  are  Mlfioi* 
to  partlelpato;  and 

(3)  potential  projacu  and  tba  number  and 
paroantaga  of  allcUde  IndlvlduaU  In  tba  local 
population. 

(b)U)  Tb«  aaoretary  U  authorlBed  and 
directed  to  require  agencies  and  orKanlxa- 
tlons  admlnlatarlng  oommuoiity  sarvloa  pro]- 
ecU  aaalatad  under  this  Act  to  ooordlnate 
their  aotlTlUea  with  agenclea  and  organiza- 
tion* conducting  ralated  manpower  program* 
receiving  asaUtance  under  other  authorltlea 
such  a*  the  Bconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of 
1984.  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  l»«a.  and  the  Bmergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  lOTl.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vt*lon8  of  thla  paragraph,  the  aecretary  U 
auLhorlMd  to  mftka  neceaaary  arrangementa 
to  include  proJeoU  aaaUted  under  thla  Act 
within  a  common  agreement  and  a  common 
application  with  project*  ajaUted  under 
other  authortttie*  such  aa  the  Koonomic 
Opportunity  Act  of  19«4,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  at  U>«a.  and  the 
EUneraanoy  Smployment  Act  of  1071. 

(2)  The  Secretary  la  authorised  to  make 
whatever  arrangementa  that  are  neeeaeary  to 
carry  out  the  programs  aaalsted  imder  this 
Act  a*  part  of  any  general  manpower  legisla- 
tion hereafter  enacted;  except  that  appro- 
pnaUona  tot  programs  aasUted  undw  this 
Act  may  not  ba  expended  for  programs  aa- 
slstad  under  that  Act. 

(O)  In  carrying  out  the  provision*  of  this 
Aot.  the  Secretary  Is  authorlMd  to  uae.  with 
their  conaent.  the  servlcea.  equipment,  per- 
sonnei.  and  facUltlee  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
and  on  a  sln^ar  basis  to  cooperate  with 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalltlea  In  the  use  of  swrrlcea,  equip- 
ment, and  f  aolllttea.  

id)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  assure  equitable  participation 
In  the  administration  of  community  service 
projects  by  agonolea  and  organUsatlons  eil- 
glble  for  payment  unde»  section  2(b). 

(ei  PaymenU  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
In  such  InstaUments  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegate  hi* 
(uncUons  and  duties  xmder  thla  Act  to  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  Oovecnment. 

PAanCIPANTS     NOT    FBWaAL    DOT-OTSM 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Eligible  individuals  who  are 
employed  in  any  project  funded  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  reeult  of  such  employment 
and  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  in  of  ttUe  5.  United  Statoe  Code. 

(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
under  this  Act  with  a  oontractor  who  U.  or 
whose  employees  are,  under  State  law,  ex- 
empted from  operation  of  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  law,  generally  applicable 
to  employees,  unleas  the  contractor  sbaU 
undertake  to  provide  either  through  Insur- 
ance by  a  recognlaed  carrier,  or  by  self  in- 
surance, as  allowed  by  State  law,  that  the 
persons  employed  under  the  contract,  abAll 
enjoy  workmen's  compensation  covwage 
equal  to  that  provided  by  law  for  covered 
employment.  The  Secretsffy  must  eetabUah 
standards  for  severance  benefits,  In  lieu  of 
unemployment  Insurance  ooverage,  for  eli- 
gible individuals  who  have  participated  in 
qualifying  programs  and  who  have  become 
unemployed. 


nrrxaAoxKCT  coomiorioK 
Sac.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  oonault  and 
oogpwate  wttb  the  OCBee  of  Boonomtc  Op- 
portunity, the  AdministraUon  on  Agtog.  the 
DMartmaBt  of  Health,  Xiiuo«ti<w,  and 
'WMfare,  and  any  other  related  Fec'.eral 
ag«noy  administering  related  programs,  with 
a  view  to  achieving  optima*  coordination 
with  sueh  other  programs  and  sbaU  promote 
the  coordination  of  projecu  under  thl*  Act 
with  other  public  and  private  programs  or 
proJeoU  of  a  similar  nature.  Such  Federal 
agaocles  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
in  disseminating  information  about  the 
avalUblllty  of  assistance  under  this  Act  and 
m  proB»Btlng  the  identification  and  inter- 
esu  of  inAlTiduals  eligible  for  employment  In 
projects  funded  uruler   this  Act. 

EQUITABLX        DISTSIBUTION      Of      ASSSISTANCB 

Ssc.  8.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  under  section  8  there 
shall  be  initially  aUotted  for  projects  within 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  population  aged 
flfty-five  or  over  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
population  aged  fifty -five  ex  over  m  aU 
States,  except  that  (A)  no  State  shall  be 
allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  whlcb  the  determination  is  made;  and 
(B)  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
clfto  Ttl^"'<»  shall  each  be  allotted  an  amount 
equil  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  detemalnatlon  is  made.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  exception  contained  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "State"  does  not  include 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and    the    Trust    Territory    of    the    Pacific 

(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  flfty-flve 
or  over  In  any  SUte  and  for  all  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  satisfactory  data   available  to 

111™-  .  .  -» 

(b)    The    amount    allotted    for    projects 

within  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  wiu'not  be  required  for  that  year 
SbaU  be  reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and 
on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  fix,  to  projects  within  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  aUot- 
ments  to  projects  within  such  States  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amotmt  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent 
It  exceeds  the  svun  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  projecte  within  such  State  need  and 
will  be  able  to  uae  for  such  year;  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shaU  be  similarly 
reaUotted  among  the  SUtes  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reaUotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  Its  allotment   under  subsection    (a)    for 

that  year.  ,     . 

(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  SUte  under  subeectlon  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking  into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  eligible 
persons  In  each  such  area  bears  to  such  total 
number  of  such  persons,  respectively,  In  that 

State. 

DxnwrnoNs 

3»c.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(a)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  Dtatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Ouam.  and  the  Trvist  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(b)  "eligible  Individual"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  fifty-five  years  old  or  older,  who 
has  a  low  Income,  and  who  has  or  would  have 
dUBculty  In  sectirlng  employment; 

(c)  "community  service"  means  social. 
health,  welfare,  educational,  library,  recre- 
ational, and  other  simUar  services;  conserva- 


tion, maintenance  or  restoration  of  natural 
reaoiurces;  community  bettermeht  or  beautl- 
flcatlon;  antipollution  and  environmental 
quality  efforts;  economic  development;  and 
such  other  services  which  are  essential  and 
necessary  to  the  community  as  the  Secre- 
tary, by  regulation,  may  preacrlbe. 

AOTHOBIEATION    Or    APPKOPaiATXOKS 

Sac.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1873.  and  $150,000,000  for  fla. 
cal  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  the  bill  and  araBndmente  thereto  is 
limited  to  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
does  the  time  limitation  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE51.  Ten  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PrCBldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
the  time  being  taken  out  of  either  side, 
in  the  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Knmnrr), 
the  mansiger  of  the  bill,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  iMr, 
DoMiNicK) ,  who  is  interested  in  this  bm, 
will  be  in  the  Chamber  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
TuNNEY) .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  pending  order  of  business 
is S.  555? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«i- 
ator  is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  that  there  is  a 

time  limitation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes to  a  side  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  S.  555,  the  Older 
Americans  Service  Employment  Act 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

This  bill  will  provide  $250  million  over 
the  next  2  years  and  is  expected  to  create 
some  100,000  job  opportunities  for  older 
workers. 

The  history  to  this  legislation  extends 
back  to  the  91st  Congress  when  I  intro- 
duced on  March  18,  1970,  S.  3604.  Hear- 
ings were  held  and  the  major  portion  of 
the  bill  was  incorporated  in  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  bill  which  was  later 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

At  the  outset  of  the  92d  Congress.  I 
reintroduced  this  legislation,  again  with 
a  bipartisan  list  of  cosponsors.  Hearings 


were  held  and  now.  tb*t  jjU^  i^  bpfQf.e  Wie 

ciBar  pw  avirtng:i3i^,sewS5?'yfews 
of  dsin?tociS(l*enr  ^^^^ 
older  workers  has  been  parUtomtly  }sftm: 
S-om  Jsntuitjim  to  Set>tt»iberiSn 

nercsothik*.  And  Uie  iMcge  bulk  #f  ^b»* 
iacteaae  f  eil  on  those  imil*idu«te  fi»  «pd 

oMer.  ^       ... 

What  is  perhaps  even  more  of  an  indi- 
cation of  out  •falltire  to  ^ow  <»'ha^iottl^ 
iensitivity  to  the  needs  of  these-  older 
vt-orkers  Is  ths' recant  repMlRi  from  the 
Bureau  of  th©  Censua.  Tliayiflhow  the*. 
some  b.8  million  pwsona,  ased,  &§  :W»d, 
older  ate  livtog  in  poverty;  26  peroeefcol 
tto  Natioa'8(26A'miHion  poor.  Tbfr  im- 
pact of  unemployed  and  poor  oJdeC'Work- 
ers  on .  th« .  soolal  sarTice  sjstem  i  at  the 
Nation  IssiOBreaaing  as  a  jeeuJt  with 
some  2.»n«*ioaAia«rtc»nft:  over  55  re- 
ceivin9  puUic  aasiatance.  And  .tlm  lack 
of    tnoou»   hetsbtena    U»,  d^ouitias 
faced  Uy  older  Amerlcaina»  pro*idJ(Bg 
for  ttieir  basic  needs.  The  resMB  ot  the 
lack  ol  Income  aJid,U»  aUence  of  a 
meaningful  role  to  play  in  aoctety  com» 
bine   to   pBopeiL  older   per^awi  .j»e«a- 
turely  into  custodial  care  lnsti*iition&. 

While  the  BzistiDg  Q*t«(ulc  oi  Jobnop- 
portimitlas  for  oWer  wartoees»toitt>«  pri- 
vate eeoncmy  has:  been, slnunk  by  ttae 
decline  of  our  economy..  .Jbbe  iraMic 
service  opportualties  spposortd  by  Gov- 
ernment have  filled  the  gap. 

The  Booersiency  EtnuioaBMart  Act  of 
1971  was  the  nM4pr>ige<kar«l  effort  to 
provide  public  emptojBJiBA.opportwii- 
ties  to  our  citizens.  Yet.tbejobter  work- 
er, despite  r^resoitiingvSI  percoitof 
the  poor,  has  rtoeived  ooljr  6  yerocnti 
of  the  available  EilAniob.  opportundttaSi 
according  to  tJae  Depeortmsnfc  oT  Labor. 
The  Later  DeoectmenlMr  admlnldkiatr 
tion  of  this  procram ..vnf ditun&telv  >hMi 
continued  the  psefb  paitiBBi  of  aegtoot 
for.  these  older  WDtkera. 

■nie  most  successful  Federal. eftert: in 
providing  job  opportucdtlea  to .  (Mer 
AmericsiiDa  has  been.. the .•eeottealoopN 
portimllgF  pilot  laiogzmHi*  Qparakkuk 
MalDstream. 

With  Operation  Malnatmn&ceopporti 
the  NatlMHi  Oomcll.ofi^Bttbbc  OUiaelis 
has  operated  the  s«nlariakicaptn}oct; 
National  Farmers'.  Union  Jaas .  dAreeted 
the  green  thumb  axid  greets Jtlglxbtsxralk 
ectsr  ths>  National  OounciLs&JksSigias 
funded  istfkior.  ooaimnnttlr;«stMoeii>xt>i^ 
ect£,  an*  therARRTi-tggTA.lUls  "rt*<ro- 
istered  the  senior:  ooBUMMiitvi  strctoei 
aides  project. 

All : Oil  tiEMse. projects  bsve  met  witti 
enormous  success,  suseess'  documented 
in  evaluations  carried  out  under  Uttom 
Departoaent  c(xiikraat<!ftnd  suaeess  docu- 
mented in  testliunr  before  UieSenafe» 
Aging  Subcommittee. 

The  projects  on  the  whole  have  pro- 
vided part-time  -work  fof  older  Ameri- 
cans, usually  4.h<Hizs'^  O^s,  5.  days  a 
week  with  an  average  wfige  io(  $2^i  peTi 
hour.  In  addltloct  to  tb»  impoEtsstos  of 
the  added  income  provided  toy  thess  pro- 
grams, older  men  and  women  hu^  dis* 
covered  a  second  v9ca,ttBn.:j?kjS^Cffla<I  ca- 
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reer,  a  secqnd  onnortunlty  to  contribute 

tothe  Hife  of. 

at  SIS^O  ^^9ll^llWi<««?M 
aDDropfiknons  voted  by^^we  •Cdi:^^ — *- 


ployed  plder  workys  and  6.B^^IXfd 
older  persons,'  tiren  tJhe  prtsl^ntT'^t 
job  opporttotfts  dtreeted' ,  t6«wj*l: 
oldfer -workers  *is  ilegH^ble.' 
For  th^t  reasdfl,  thteO^ler  — 

CommtiWty'  Sfehrtce  fetiplbyment 

vittS  to  the  heeds  of  tf»  ifffetttttrt  older 
Americans.  If  1*  fttr  that- ireaato  ttiit 
every  major  tirdap:  TepresenUn^'  older 
Americans  hai -tfemied  tti-  fa-rorof  'thte 
legislatfBh  ^-  MB-'Sent  telegranl^'^and 
lettws-  afttrfnlny  'Btirtr  srtppprt  for  the 
early  approval  of  this  legislatfoni 

For  this  Jjlll  represents  a  beginning- 
step  to  meet  tb* 'employmEfrf  npedr  of 
older  workfers,  prortflinf  lOO.WW)  ^dl- 
tional  job  bpporlEtmitfes  In  the/ftteJtt  2 
yeaxs. 

Unfortunately.  darelW^the  ttoanlaaous 
approval  of  elcteriymsb^  bl.mRj^lr 

c3o.  and  of  State,  4dmiiaiW^V>'f 
ciUzea  groucts,  .the.  .wd.nMPi«tmWM>  QM 
opposed 'thJa/legislatiaQ^'v :       r.:: i..".'  o  .- noi 

Its  otolecttoa-  to  this  progsaai  was'ttie 
same  as  it8«»)«e«kki  to  ttuMfui«Mtlm<«r' 
the  eWerty  pwij(ra»'wMrtt'iSflitie«'"^'' 
law  this  6Wb*^t«sterpied:s  feftt"" 
program  a/ui.  VO&eiQtt  not  jflL^^^ 
with  tb»  ndm1nt<t,frt4on'8  gffwr»t> 
losophy.         .        o.c  . 

Hsnrerer;  DO  adflBiQtetraAio& 
could  ffougntoe  ttoe  tionamittee "ttaai^ 
this  cateiorttial  pmgitiA'vma'tia^'tiamlM; 
that  a  Single  tfODarTOotfe  vrtjttftrbe  iil(tesat 
,  next  yeetrto  iJltvMi'.MdltWnjig^WJ'iJjpe' 
portunitles  for  oldet  Amwlrjum..  r    ' 

.  And.thaopppst»9B  pS;;l^he  ad0iloisU»-' 
tkm  aiaoi:Xs;«iiBPBi8iaft-AiBoesil>  oonfliste 
wtthJth»>lbwUea*^'«wa'saBtexBeBt  to 
the- 'mif«B>  ifwase^  CbftfcvenM^  «B^  Aging 
iftst'Dteeebib«*:'Tftfere''tfeVf»t^esfaerrt'«a«Pf 

St>met>««tie  b(M  ktf¥lWjglo^^gitti»  fef'^der 
Americans  are  those  wlUel!r'gWe-olifei''Mner- 
iQAju  a  cl^aoo^jtO;.^ 

pttftiaeeelwi'aB  H 

ofMhhr*  ■^■ 

riiilaialniiM^iaMii  In  ]iimhnri  aaotKiOppoD*-- 
tuoMiear-iBKfV  piKira»iwrt<Hi1riiW>tt»iuMtBil>il 
atitberdSItnQstiBtiDa  iw?  ^.  auttxniriivBdBWt 

e«t»>»Urti.theea:|wpgii»jn»sW;#p»'^<Mli».  W" 

tlotval  tMMia.   ^  ,:-;)iii;'       .   :i.j;r!yH: 

Ye^'  despite  >tt^  F^id^fit^^^^iffeieMc. 
the-'adByifliti*tloB''Coflaiirtt!6lil5^  hto  Kf^' 
pditXi '  tWs  btil  Hfmh  ■  li  Jr«tet'  -wbAd  •  ?to 
exsfctiy  what  taife  Pi^esJdtet  ttpia»tide<L. 
aariieiy,  jjie'establlshnient  of  theife  pjfot 
pi^jgrpims  oh  a  btoed^f 'tmlopM  bBBtt. 

t-^rtpte  the'$e<ii-«t«ry  of  Upoi.  aiimg 
wttli  offier  Sfenaiiw.  to  Uxmm.  t?hetber 


committee  axul  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
PttBttc  iminCbtis^mm^B.      ^  ^^,  ^^  ^ , 

_.^^„,  tiatkiuwid'^lAofiMto^ ' 
■fife&nd,  it  wdttMHiijffibrtie  Itoe  Bbcre- 
taiy  bf  lAbor  to  enttt  into  »|T«efliW»- 
wittiTionproflt  privtite'6rtairi2»tliiiMf'«iJa^ 
State  or  local  governments  to  pay  up  ^' 
9(>  tWtcent,  trf  laie-coi^of  commtmtty^ 
sffslte  eOTft>ymeftt  pru^eets  ft»r  loir^teir- 
comrf4)feSOTB'85  awl  Older  who,  hav**or- 
wotfdmte  JMctoty  to  locating  employ^ 
rri^:'Aiso.  itflT  pertent  Federal  Jundinr- 
wpuld  be  anttioraed  In  ecaiwtnlcsBy  de- 
prdsSjwl  iteas. 

Thttd.  Jt  -wonld  acrthorl»  theBecretary 
of  liafeot-^ -consult  -with  State  antfloctf; 
governmental  units  with  rojard  to 'id- ' 
cah^  whenfeuunammlty;  servliie  -projects 
arb '  mbst  he^aed,  empl^waent  situation 
aml,lypB8  4jf -tons  pro^S^'br %U«iMe 

""  Iduattt  ahd"  ttxe  nttaftter*  trf  eMgtble 

- .  iehSdkHfl  thie  locaf^ptoWton. 

Porirth,  if 'm>a»  "«j^tortze  the  Secre- 
tary to  efBh>TjTa(pfe  'Wenctes  admlnlster- 
ing  commricflt^,  •  ser vroe-  ptojfcts  to  co- 
or«toate  actt^ties 'i;^  ligaicte  con- 
ftin^^  txW^rHng  pr#Sn«  of'ureiated 


the  ^idniinlstraJi^n  nc 
bUl  ^mi'vUiU.  the  JPf.e 

Howtver,  -iv^,;  We;; 

ansi;^er  to  that  letter! 

Debits  th^  t^JiVMX  i 

jpctioh.  the'oyerwt)^ 


^eht^'staiteihfefat. 

.J^atio^^- 
evldi^QCs  in. 


suppt^t  of  the  bill  resv^(ed  Ip^  %  U];«^t>^ 
mous.<^aS8age  by  thi^  SehUtf ,  Aglt^gJ^jibr 


nature  untttirtte  atynomte  Opportunity 
Of  Emergency  Empttlfyiut^  Act. 

Wttb!. -it  wooW^feq^e  -  the :  Secretary 
to  estSbi&h:  cittt*lW  dSfcned^  -achfitt^ 
eotdtabU  distrlbotioif'  dt^  -triighrtafttfe 
aihotig.  States  s^d'  between  iltrS&i  assf), 
rural  areas.'  ,  '" 

TOiafly,  it  wbttld  'fttrthoriaf  JlOO  fflll- 
mjft-Jbr-flsciaJ  ^yte  1972  and  S^Sa.-mUhon 
f&=fteay&r'XJ^3.  .^'': 

tliii^TttfaWtf'^buJd -create  a  locti^  *6r 
th«^athrocacy^^iittJ3B0#er  trs^ 
Jttb  'MJAHJilMfltf  ^"'thte -older  -■sWrtcefs 
wMfcdn  tt^"  DiltJBrtmerrt  of  Ufefc^.  It 
would  establish  the  authqrity  ty^'tbe 
crea^cm-'bf''Vtrtith30r5lcJe.  i^etto&i^X 
]»T«B|ia.aim«'Wp«mdhii,  .  . 
tcml^  "for  iitese  woocRv  In  areas  , 
thiy  e«n  biM  .'(^tribute  to  tite  11X«  of 
t!i^  Watton,  fef  YiB^tais,'  H!r-s8!too%  in 
Hbraftts.  &aii'  tit'  pther  pcMiidsayice 

i'ljeifevc  that'tttW  Tn^astrre  i?-  — 
ttBfe  proojss  df  etiftnge  In  qdf  eca&m  Hot 
dut'olittx  cfOaena  that  tBe"Oqflgrew  is 
sthiBiiatittir.  it  -a  reflected  iA.  tSte  -ntttn- 
WM^6t  ths  elderlriJTtKrtttt  pawed^tts 
yi^'Jmd  ft  is  r^^i^t^fl'&i  jBg^-W-Twreent 
hHte/lh  social 

that  'ptobto;  eaQyhmiliy  M  it 
chtieailylanjoitt<x^^«eam  of 

gtxbjt  Senate  to  awnuve  wBs  bui. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  reserve  the  -remainder 
of  toy  thxie- 

Mr.  JAVxrS.  Mr.  president,  t  yteld 
myself  SUdrmtes. 

The  ^PtteaiDtiXQ  arrjcvsK.  (Mr. 
TCitrtnrt .  The  Stamtor  froh;'  I^  York 
is  recognised  tbr  B  mhxutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Prqddenj^  I  gyPPOrt 
thie'  Older 'Aznerlcan'  Cuiu!utiUJl(i!f  Service 
loyitttfit'At;t.'^7hieh  wbutiriuthQilse 
tnlllloniornscel'year-lf?*  aoMlW 
milBqn  forilsekl'Teat^in^;  tft^lWWde 
xMae  ^eilvtte.  CTjiil^oyjniait  oppo^^ 
tl^'^'iow-tiacte  pBflittfii)  ii'f^MA 

^^".vn   tinoi^   i^aiaioni    I'^tioqaaai  5Vh» 
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The  condition*  of  un«inplosrm€tit  and 
Job  scarcity  which  affect  numy  of  our 
dtlMn*  are  particularly  harsh  In  their 
effect  on  older  persons;  most  vulnerable 
to  technological  change  and  subject  as 
well  to  a«e  discrlsUnation,  the  older 
worker  U  often  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competing  for  existing  jobs  in  the  labor 

market.  ^  ,    - 

As  a  result,  there  are  approximately  6 
Eoillion  persaoB  aged  55  and  older  living 
in  poverty— representing  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  25.9  million  poor ; 
in  fact  2.9  million  Americans  55  or  older 
are  public  assistance  redpleDts. 

Bxliirtipg  public  service  employment 
and  work  experience  programs  have  not 
been  w\^"»*-^  to  meet  the  employment 
needs  of  such  persons. 

The  BSmergency  Employment  Act  of 
1071,  the  principal  legislative  source  for 
public  service  Job*,  has  brought  only 
limited  benefits  to  older  persons.  Tlie 
Department  of  Labor  reports  that  of  the 
177,528  persons  employed  under  the  act 
as  of  July  31,  1972.  9,59fl.  or  less  than  8 
percent,  were  55  years  or  older  and  the 
Departinent  estimsktes  that  the  same 
approximate  number  of  employment 
opportunities  for  older  persons  will  be 
available  in  fiscal  1973. 

Operation  BCalnstream.  conducted 
under  the  p^pCTif^t"  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  which  provides  work  experience  for 
older  persona,  is  projected  at  a  level  of 
29,800  opportunities  for  fiscal  1973. 

Accordingly,  It  may  be  estimated  that 
for  fiscal  1973  an  aggregate  of  approxi- 
mately 40,000  public  service  employment 
and  work  experience  opportunities  will 
be  available  for  older  persons,  a  number 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  more  than  6 
minion  persons  in  that  age  group  living 
In  poverty. 

The  Older  American  Community  Serv- 
ice Employment  Act  provides  an  author- 
ization for  the  creation  of  an  additional 
40.000  Jobs  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  for 
80.000  Jobs  la  fiscal  year  1974.  in  public 
service  areas  of  crucial  importance  to 
older  persons  as  well  as  to  others,  such 
as  health,  tranqxirtatiaa,  housing,  rural 
development,  and  environmental  action. 
The  administration  oppaaes  this  leg- 
islation on  the  basis  that  it  would  estab- 
lish a  new  "categorical"  msmpower  pro- 
gram and  urges  that  the  needs  of  older 
workers  be  met  by  the  States,  counties, 
and  cities  through  comiuehaDsive  man- 
power reform  legislatlan.  such  as  Is  pro- 
posed by  the  adminMratlon  in  S.  1243, 
the  Manpower  Bavenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1971 ,  they  suggest  also  that  current  pro- 
grams ace  adffg!"*^**  and  that  S.  555  would 
be  duplicative. 

The  basic  position  Is  set  forth  in  a 
letter  dated  April  25.  1972.  from  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  James  Hodgson,  to 
Chairman  £MU.Roif,  and  in  similar  re- 
ports fnun  other  agencies,  all  printed  In 
the  committee  report,  beginning  at 
page  9. 

As  I  indicated  \a  my  supplemental 
views.  Joined  in  by  Senator  Bxall.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
comn^ttee  on  Ai^ng.  the  administration's 
position  is  not  without  merit  and  it  was 
my  hope  that  there  might  be  some  pro- 
spect for  conslderatian  of  comprehen- 
sive manpower  training  reform  before 


consideration  of  this  bill  so  that  we  might 
reconsider  the  latter  In  Ught  of  the  total 
fabric  of  proposed  new  efforts. 

Bowever,  since  my  views  were  written, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  have 
made  known  their  understanding  that 
with  few  exceptions  bilU  aai  reported  by 
last  Friday  will  not  be  considered  in  this 
Congrees. 

This  had  deadened  the  hope  of  con- 
slderatian of  manpower  reform  and  thus 
necessitated  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure a»  a  s^arate  progrsim. 

However,  fortunately,  we  anticipated 
t>(^  poMibility  and.  In  deference  to  the 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  included 
In  this  bill  very  strong  provisions  dealing 
with  coordination  with  existing  programs 
and  permitting  the  Secretaxy  to  lock  tl.is 
program  into  any  subsequently  enacted 
comprehensive  manpower  reform  meas- 

MTt. 

These  provisions,  which  I  authored, 
are  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  «2) 
of  subsection  3(b)  of  the  bill  on  page  14; 
they  read  as  follows : 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  auUiorlsed  and 
dlrested  to  require  »gencle«  and  organiM- 
tlons  edmlnlsterlng  oommtintty  service  proj- 
eeta  easUtad  under  tills  Act  to  coordinate 
tbetr  aetlTttiee  wtth  agenctea  and  organlza- 
tloni  oonduotlng  related  manpower  programs 
ree^vlag  wirtanm  under  otber  autborltlea 
Bueti  *■  tb«  Sooxuimlc  Opportunity  Act  ol 
lAM,  the  Manpower  DeTelopment  and  Train- 
ing Act  at  1083,  and  tbe  BoMrgency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thortsad  to- make  neoeeeary  arrtkngements  to 
Include  project*  wMistod  under  this  Act 
wlUiln  a  common  agreement  and  a  common 
appUoatUm  wtth  projects  assisted  under  other 
antlMMltlae  such  a*  the  Booaomlo  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  l»e4,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  TnOnlDg  Act  of  1943,  and  the  Emergency 
Kmployment  Act  of  19T1. 

(2)  THe  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  make 
wbaSerer  arnmgemente  that  are  neewMry  to 
oaity  out  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
A0t  ■■  i»rt  of  any  gonsral  manpower  legisla- 
tion hereafter  enacted,  esoapt  that  appro- 
priations for  programs  assisted  \inder  this 
Aot  may  not  be  expended  for  programs  aa- 
Blsted  under  that  Act. 


It  should  be  noted  ala*  that  with  re- 
spect to  coordination  with  other  pro- 
grams affecting  the  aging,  the  committee 
bill  contains  in  section  5 — at  page  17  of 
the  committee  bill — a  direction  that  the 
Sectvtaiy  of  Labor  cons\Ut  and  cooperate 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  other  agencies  to- achieve  "optimal 
coordination"  with  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  then  that  we 
have  sought  to  meet  the  administration's 
basic  concern  with  re^?ect  to  prollfejra- 
tion,  first  by  indicating  our  desire  to  have 
the  bill  considered  in  connection  with 
maniwwer  reform  and,  since  that  has 
failed,  by  falling  back  on  strong  author- 
ity to  achieve  administrative  coordina- 
tion and  integration. 

tliis  leaves,  of  course,  the  administra- 
tion's suggestion  that  the  proposal  pro- 
grams is  duplicative  of  existing  pro- 
grams. 

This  viewpoint  is  expressed  in  the  let- 
ter from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  dated  April  14. 1972  to  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare,  Senator  WnxuMs,  printed  at 
page  10  of  the  committee  report. 

The  letter  from  OMB's  Asslgtant  Direc- 
tor for  Legislative  Reference,  Wilfred  H. 
Rommel,  states: 

S.  556  .  .  .  would  also  d\4>Uflate  aetlTttias 
currently  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
LAbor  \inder  existing  legislative  authorltUa. 
Theae  Include  the  recently  expanded  Mala- 
streajn  projects  which  provide  employmaat 
opportunlttos  for  older  workers.  In  addition. 
under  the  Kmergency  Employment  Act,  State 
and  local  governments  are  providing  thou- 
sands of  meaningful  employment  opportu- 
nities for  older  workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  duplicate 
to  some  extent  activities  now  conducted 
under  existing  programs,  but  It  is  a  nec- 
essary duplication  for  it  apiiears  that  we 
have  reached  the  satiuation  point  in  both 
of  the  existing  programs. 

Operation  Mainstream  Is  only  a  pilot 
program  and  has  been  maintained  at 
about  the  same  level  of  opportunities 
over  recent  years;  the  administration's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1973  would  create 
5,000  more  Jobs  than  In  fiscal  1972,  but 
that  hardly  suggests  an  Intent  to  make 
it  a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  group. 

Similarly,  as  I  noted,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  is  not  deaigned  prin- 
cipally for  older  persons  and  the  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  age  of  partici- 
pants are  left  basically  to  the  States, 
counties,  and  cities;  baaed  upon  the  fiscal 
1972  experience,  it  can  hardly  be  relied 
upon. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  together  these 
sources  will  provide  only  40,000  oppor- 
timlties  In  fiscal  1973. 

In  contrast,  the  interim  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging — noting  that  present 
manpower  programs  fail  to  take  ade- 
quate accoimt  of  the  imemployment 
problems  of  older  people — recommends 
the  creation  of  1  milUon  full  and  part- 
time  Jobs  for  older  persons. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  which  would 
roughly  double  the  opportunitiee  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  represents  an  inten- 
tion to  go  beyond  the  existing  pilot  pro- 
gram and  general  funds  to  deal  more 
adequately  with  the  employment  needs 
of  older  perscns. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  oommlttee  bill 
to  deal  with  the  needs  of  this  gTO\xp 
v^ilch  has  earned  the  Nation's  continued 
attention  and  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
soit  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Recobd 
at  this  point  a  letter  dated  September  12, 
1972,  from  Assistant  Secretory  Malcolm 
Lovell  to  me  In  response  to  my  letter  of 
August  18.  1972,  also  to  be  inserted,  re- 
garding the  Department's  efforts  for  jobs 
for  (Mer  persons  to  date. 

Tliera  being  no  objectlco,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricow), 
as  follows: 

VS.  BCMATX. 

CoMMrmu  OM  Ij*»oa 

AND  PT7BUC  WXLTABZ, 

WaaMngton,  D.C.,  Axigitat  18, 1972. 
Hon.  MAiiOOLK  R.  LovDi.  J».. 
Aatitttmt  Seeretarg  for  Manpower. 
U.S.  D*partv%ent  of  liabor, 
WathUigUm,  DX3. 

DBAS  Ma.  Lovsll:  I  would  (^predate  very 
much  receiving  a  statement  eetlmattng  the 


number  of  public  servlee  employBMBt  oppor- 
tunitiee which  will  be  funded  during  fiscal 
;«»r  1973  for  low-income  pereons  who  are 
flfty-flve  yean  or  older. 

Please  include  breakdowns  by  program.  In 
ttrms  of  opportunitiee,  funds  available,  and 
age:  In  the  latter  case  It  will  be  euflclant  to 
indicate  the  number  who  are  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty-five  years  of  age.  and  thoee 
who  are  older. 

If  projections  are  \inavallable,  would  you 
please  provide  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  experience. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

U3.  DzpAKntxNT  or  L<abob, 
OrricE  or  thx  Assistant  Skcuctakt 

roR  Manpowxk, 
WaahiTigton,  D.C.,  September  12, 1872. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaMhingt€>n,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbmatob  JAvrrs:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  18.  1973,  In  which  you  re- 
quest Information  concerning  tlie  number  of 
public  service  employment  oppcMrtunltles  for 
persons  who  are  56  years  or  older. 

The  Public  Employment  Program,  under 
tbe  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  has 
bad  the  following  experience: 

Of  177.638  persons  employed  as  of  July  31. 
1973,  five  percent,  or  8,716,  were  between  65 
and  64  years  of  age.  Thoee  who  were  65  years 
of  age  or  over  numbered  880.  The  total  num- 
ber of  older  participants,  therefore.  Is  9,596. 
This  trend  has  been  fairly  constant  since  the 
Inception  of  tbe  P>ubllc  Employment  Pro- 
gram. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  seasonally 
sdjiisted  national  unemployment  rate  for 
persons  66  years  and  older  was  3.4  In  July 
and  has  also  remained  stable  during  the  year, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  Public  Employment 
Program  Is  more  than  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
older  workers  within  tbe  parameters  of  the 
legislation. 

We  have  no  projections  available  for  1973. 
However,  anticipating  a  similar  utilisation  ot 
older  workers,  we  can  expect  the  sama  ap- 
proximate number  of  employment  o|q>ortuzU- 
tlse  next  year.  This  would  Involve  expetuil- 
tures  of  approximately  $70  mllll<Mi  In  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  our  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  unemployed  or 
underemployed  older  persons. 
Sincerely, 

Maux>u(  R.  Iotsll.  Jr., 
Atsiatant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Preeident,  would 
tlie  Seimtor  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yidd  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  done  a  very  excellent 
job  in  trying  to  coordinate  this  program 
with  the  existing  manpower  programs. 
It  was  his  initiative  in  which  I  willingly 
joined  to  get  this  coordination  put 
together. 

I  must  say  that  one  of  the  profalenis 
we  have,  of  course,  insofar  as  Jobs  for 
older  people  are  concerned,  is  the  auto- 
matic deduction  they  get,  after  they 
have  earned  a  certain  amount,  from 
their  otherwise  deserved  social  security 
checks. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  urging 
tliat  we  raise  that  limitation,  knowing 
fuU  well  that  to  every  dollar  we  raise  it, 
to  that  degree  we  have  a  further  drain 
on  the  social  security  fund.  Nevertheless. 
it  does  not  seem,  right  to  me  to  amy  if  a 
PerscHi  is  going  to  take  a  job,  tlie  money 
be  has  put  in  social  security  should  be 
Induced.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  have  some 


debate  on  this  point  later  on.  if  and 
when  thf»  social  security  bUl  cotnaa  to  the 
floor  ol  tfaa  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  E^«sldeat,  Ipoint 
out  this  is  apparently  a  noneoDtro- 
verslal  bilL  Itic  Senator  from  Massa- 
chiaetts  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
know  full  well  that  I  am  not  loathe  to 
raise  objections,  either  in  committee  or 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  any  bill. 
We  have  agreed  here  unanlmooaly  to 
report  the  bill  and  to  have  10  minutes 
of  debate  on  a  side  on  the  blU,  and  then 
it  seems  to  me  we  could  move  forward 
with  a  voice  vote  on  the  bill  and  go  to 
other  work  in  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  reoognlxed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendm«it  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  18,  after  the  word  "Res- 
ervations" "or  other  Federally  reoognlsed" 
Indian  tribal  groups. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  very  simple. 
The  language  in  the  bill  limits  the  meas- 
ure to  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State 
reservations.  We  have  about  110,000  Ih- 
dlans.  more  than  any  oiher  State,  and 
we  have  no  reservations.  So  the  language 
in  the  bill,  in  my  oiilnlon.  would  elimi- 
nate or  make  this  measure  unavailable 
to  thoee  Indians. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  u  '<• 
include  them  in  the  same  way  as  mu.^..-:- 
on  reeervations  are  covered. 

I  believe  the  author  of  the  bill  is  In 
agreement  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  did  ccme  up  during  the  course  of 
^be  deHberatlon.*-  of  the  committee.  We 
thought  th(  -'Mr-r  language  in  the  sec- 
tion woulr*  rovide  the  opportunity  for 
nonrefer'Qt  jn  Indians  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tne  bill.  I  think  this  language 
spells  that  out  and  clartfles  it. 

It  Is  my  intention,  and  I  hope  it  is  the 
intention  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  agree  that  timee  grouiw  diould 
be  mcluded.  I  think  It  is  worthy  and  I 
have  no  objection. 

I  welcome  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doocmcx)  and  I 
have  no  objection.  We  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
tbe  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ylekl  to  me 
for  1  minute  for  a  queetion? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  if  I  have  time  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  hear  tbe 
clMrk  read  the  anmximent,  but  I  under- 
stand that  this  goes  along  with  tbe  word- 
ing adopted  in  tbe  hif^wr  educatloa  bUl 
at  the  Senator's  request. 


Mr.  BEIXMON.  The  Senator  irom 
Colorado  is  correct.  The  nfobitm  is  thafr. 
laaguage  i^iieh  speclflee  Indian  tribes  cm 
FMeral  or  State  reservations  rttmhiatea 
tbe  100.000  or  more  Indiana  we  have. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  oQBcrattdate  tb»> 
Senator  for  bringing  up  this  potet  and 
preserving  the  rights  of  tbe  people  in  hte 
State. 

The  PKESIDINa  OFFICBK.  It  all  ttmm' 
yielded  backf  r 

Mr.  BEU^ON.  I  yMd  back  tbe  r»>' 
malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BZENNEDY.  I  yield  back  tbe  re- 
mainder of  ray  time. 

Hm  FSIE8IDINO  OFFICER.  All  tlBW 
Is  yielded  back.  The  queetion  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Senatorv 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  amen^aent  waa  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  bill  !■' 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  PmMtKA,  I  yMA 
myself  1  mln\ite. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Mawarhueetts  is  reoognlaad. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  tbe  remainder  of 
my  time.  Then.  I  will  ask  for  tbe  yeaa  and 
nays  on  this  measure,  even  tboo^  we 
are  at  the  point  now  where  *'he..e  i£  vir- 
tual unanimity  m  tbe  Senate  In  eiippart 
of  this  program.  However,  this  has  noi 
been  tbe  case  either  on  ttals  program  or 
on  nutrition  for  tbe  elderly  progrant.  or 
sevnal  other  elderly  programs  as  far  as 
tbe  administration  is  concerned. 

I  think  the  elderly  peoide  of  ttais  Na- 
tion have  been  tbe  forgotten  minority.  I 
find,  in  my  visl^^s  to  my  State  and.  m  con- 
tacts vriih  \anous  representatives  wbo 
have  done  such  a  good  Job  in  darelopiBg 

his  legislation  that  they  somehow  have 
■r  their  minds  that  we  in  Waataington 
..re  not  concerned  or  interested  tix  their 
well-being:  that  we  do  not  think  pro- 
grams directed  to  tbcm  are  Important  or 
significant.  Tragically,  that  has  been 
their  experience  in  tbe  past,  even  under 
the  Emergency  Bmplogrment  Act  where 
elderly  persons  who  make  up  2S  percent 
of  the  population  living  in  povnty.  are 
receiving  only  6  percent  of  HBA  Jotae. 

It  is  important  that  this  body  be  aware 
of  what  they  are  voting  on.  and  that  this 
does  not  i>ass  throufldi  as  a  matter  at 
leaser  significance  and  importance.  So  I 
am  going  to  ask  for  tbe  yeas  and  nays.  I 
heme  that  tbe  memban  of  this  body 
would  feel  that  this  matter,  even  if  It 
has  uniform  support  among  Senators,  is 
suflldcntly  important  to  come  here  from 
tbeir  oCBces  and  indicate  tbdr  paettioD 
on  this  important  matter. 

FInaUy.  tbe  artmtniatratton  faaed  to 
sivpork  this  program.  Jort  as  ttiagr  dli 
not  stqjport  tbe  nattttton  procram,  rlgki 
up  to  the  end.  I  f  cat  It  is  laaportaui  ttaat 
they  unden  tand  tbat  we  are  v«rr  s«rt> 
ouB  about  providing  asstetaaee  to  the 
eldcriy  aod  tbat  we  wffl  cootixnie  to  prws 
tbam  fvrttMr  and  riw^Htnae  to  preas 
Members  to  take  pnsitlfliM  on  tbte  sab- 
Jeci. 

For  tbeae  reasons,  Z  wffl  ask  f  or  tta» 
yeas  and  nays. 

I  yMd  1  minute  to  tbe  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  MOes.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  tbsnk  tl» 
Senator  from  Maasaehusetts.  "^ 
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I  command  the  aenator  txxsm  Mana- 
chiMBtte  tartoto  spoMoiBtJip  and  1«^«- 
shlp  to  brtogtoa  tWa  biU  tD  tha  a«ale. 
I  hMW  went  more  ttom  12  j«aw  onjjhe 
Special  OsmmlMae  on  A«to«  and  I  wWi 
to  aaaociata  nawulf  vrtth  tbe  r«naj*a 
tamim  by  *be  aenator  ooneemlng  our  ao> 
tloQs  towawi  our  rfdariy  cltiaeoa.  We 
have  limited  them.  We  have  not  pro* 
vktad  opportanitlM  to  eoaUe  them  to 
oartlcipate  In  society  as  fuU  membera. 
lix  fact,  tl«r  ahould  be  me  most  honored 
members  of  our  sociatff.  and  certiainiy 
not  foTBottoo  iMmbeiB. 

What  this  bill  purporte  to  do  MMwUi 
do  ftjT  ttfcem  oertainly  Increaaea  the  state 
of  htnnanitF  of  our  dderty  oitlaBiui.  I 
wish  to  support  the  bill  fully  and  I  hope 
we  can  have  a  unanimous  roUcall  voie 
indicating  that  t*ia  Senate  to  solidly  be- 
hind tha  bill.  

Mr.  HUMPHRBY.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  aenator  yleldf        _„„..„    .„  «„. 
The  FRESIDINa  OPPICBR.  AU  time 
haa  expired. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Pteaident.  I  have  z 
minutes  remaining.  I  ytaW  I  minute  to 
the  ftt""*--"-  from  Mlnneeota. 

TaiB  PRBBDtDINQ  OWIGBR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  Is  reoognlied. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
loin  the  Soiatxa'  from  Massachusetts, 
the  aenator  from  Utah,  the  Senator 
from  New  Yorlt,  and  other  Senatm^  m 
supporting  this  bill.  Good  work  has  been 
done  for  older  Americans  in  this  ses- 
sion The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort. 
I  have  been  prlvlieged  on  otber  occa- 
sions to  Join  him  tn  support  of  his  ef- 
forts. I  am  pleased  he  has  asked  for  a 
roUeall  vote. 

Older  Americans,  among  whom  there 
is  a  larger  share  of  poverty  than  in  any 
other  group,  deserve  care  and  attention 
and  the  consideration  of  this  Congress 
more  than  any  other  group.  This  biU 
will  do  much  to  be  of  help.  I  join  In  the 
efTort  to  get  the  biU  passed. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Preatdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  rether  than  putting 
in  an  amendment,  which  la  artillclal. 
that  each  aide  have  an  additional  5  mta- 

utes.  

The  PRHaiDINO  OWraCER.  Is  there 

Objection?  ^^    ^ 

Mr  MANSPIXLD.  MT.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  X  would  sug- 
gest that  S  mimitea  of  that  time  be  al- 
located to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  la  my  purpose. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is-  there 
obiect^on  to  the  request  tor  additional 
time?  Without  objectton.  It  la  ao  ord»ed. 

Mr.  JAVCTB.  Mr.  Prseldent,  I  yield  5 
itttnutw  to  the  Senator  trom  Cole»ado 
(Mfr.  Damanxmi . 

Mr.  OOMSaCK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fronfc  New  York. 

Mr.  Prasldant.  I  take  this  opportunity 
only  tp  brine  up  again  tbe  colloquy  which 
IjiMi^^tentatf,  wfalchia  found  aot  pages 
3iai/»  to  81*18-  of  ttaaiRaoOBO.  a  eollo- 
quy  between  the  distinguished  majortty 
l^K^it  (Mk  'MMSUJMi^t,  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  (Mr. 
lUxpuT  Ci  9>sip>M  thAjdiattooulahed  Sen- 
aior  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pasiom); 
andmsseUt  Ip  whtahaU  of  vs  agread  t)iat 
rducall  votes  on  nofMQi^roveralal  matters 
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were  a  total  waste  of  time,,  that  they  did 
not  accomoUsh  a  thing,  and.  I  might  add, 
that  under  the  Senate  pradtleea  and  pro- 
caduree  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  joint 
leaderahip  in  January  of  1*71,  at  the  sug- 
gestions ol  Senators  CuAMrrow,  Hoohis, 
Saxbe.  and  ScHWEmxR,  on«  of  the  things 
suggested  was  greater  restraint  on  asking 
for  roUceiJi  votes  on  one-«ided  matters. 
TTaere  is  nothing  more  one-sided  than 
this  particular  bill.  I  have  already  said 
I  was  in  favor  of  the  blU.  So  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits)  .  So  has 
every  other  Senator  who  has  gotten  up 
and  spoken  on  it. 

What  in  the  world  do  wo  need  a  roUcaU 
vote  for?  All  we  do  is  embarrass  every 
Senator  who  is  not  here.  We  interrupt 
committee  meetings.  We  interrupt  meet- 
ings Senators  are  having  In  their  offices. 
We  go  back  and  forth  like  yo-yos  from 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings  to  the  Capitol. 
But  we  are  doing  that  just  so  someone, 
when  he  goes  back  honie,  can  say,  "Ix>ok 
what  I  did.  I  got  a  bill  through  by  a  vote 
of  76  to  0" — or  whatever  happens  to  be 
the  number  of  Senators  present  at  the 
time  of  voting. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  just  heard  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  mention  '76.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor referring  to  1776  or  1976?  I  think 
much  of  our  difficulty  in  getting  our  work 
done  rests  with  the  spirit  of  1976.  The 
spirit  of  1976  is  already  too  rampant  In 
this  body. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  certainly 
hope,  when  we  have  a  noncontroversial 
matter,  which  we  do  have  in  this  bill,  that 
we  could  pass  it  by  a  voice  vote  and  go 
on  with  our  business.  Yesterday  I  listed 
the  nimiber  of  votes  taken  in  the  past 
sessions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  list 
of  those  votes  in  my  pocket. 

In  1963,  which  session  lasted,  I  believe, 
until  December  of  that  year,  we  had  a 
total  of  22a  votes.  In  1964  we  had  a  total 
of  312.  This  year,  to  date,  we  have  had 
over  430  votes — over  twice  as  many  on 
matters  where  there  is  agreemeat.  Over 
and  over  and  over  again  there  have  been 
no  votes  in  the  negative. 

Of  course.  Senators  can  do  it  by  roll- 
call.  They  could  force  this  procedure,  I 
suppose,  somehow,  but  I  am  gcdng  to  in- 
sist that  we  do  it  imder  the  rules  if  we 
are  going  to  do  it  at  all.  I  suppose  we  have 
to    have    a    quorum.    Then    we    have 
to  have  one-afth  of  that  quonun.  Then 
we  have  to  have  one-flf  th  of  that  quorum 
raise  thear  hands.  I  am  going  to  ask  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  not  to  raise  their  hands. 
I  suppose  eventually  we  will  get  a  quorum. 
It  Is  Idiotic  for  the  Smate  to  take 
time  on  roilcall  votes  on  matters  which 
are  noncontroversial.  "Itiis  is  a  good  hill; 
a  fine  biU.  and  it  will  put  everybody  on 
record,  and  everybody  who  doesnot  hap- 
pen to  be  here  today,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  will  be  embarrassed. 

I  might  add  that  what  I  am  doing, 
among  other  things,  is  probably  helping 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President, 
who  has  been  present  only  25  percent  of 
the  time  the  last  2  years.  T^e  fewer  the 
rollcallB,  the  less  his  toting  record  will 
go.  down  on  the  average. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  gone  far  «Joug*i 
in  tbls.  I  ny  again  that  if  it  is  insisted  on, 

I  aoti  going  to  insist  upon  the  rule. 
Mr.    ROBERT  C.   HYRD.   Mr.  Pwai- 


dent,  what  rule  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
insist  on? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Tliat  we  have  one- 
fifth  of  the  Senators  who  previously  voted 
or  a  quorum  here,  and  in  fact  that  they 
raise   their   hands    for   a   yea-and-nay 

vote.  .^      „      ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 

has  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  have  1  minute.  .... 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Presldait,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi,  because  we  do  not  have  11  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  present,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  evidently  going  to  be  asked 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  PreMdent,  I  think 
there  is  time  remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  5  minutes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  listened  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  with  some 
interest.  I  think  vre  should  have  a  roll- 
call  vote,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote,  but  the  point  he  made  is  one 
I  tried  to  make  on  Friday  last  in  the 
Senate,  urging  that  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  roUcall  votes  to  be  held  on  sub- 
sequent bills  that  had  not  even  been 
called  up  be  vacated,  because  I  suggested 
they  might  be  unanimous,  or  nearly 
unanimous,  in  their  passage.  As  the  facts 
proved,  they  were,  when  we  voted  on 
them  some  3  days  later. 

Unf  ortimately  for  me,  I  had  committed 
myself  to  a  speech  before  the  American 
Mining  Congress  In  San  Francisco.  On 
being  absent  that  1  day  when  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  make  that  speech. 
there  were  10  roilcall  votes  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  there  were  no  close 
ones  in  the  whole  batch.  But  I  think, 
having  put  our  hand  to  the  plough  and 
said  this  is  how  we  are  going  to  run  the 
Senate,  we  should  not  turn  around  now 
and  go  back.  I  want  a  roilcall  vote  on 

this  one.  .^    ^  ,    ... 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  about  the  uni- 
formity and  unanimity  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  because  the  administration 
has  fought  this  legislation.  AU  one  has  to 
do  is  review  the  record  and  the  letter 
from  Effiot  Richardson  tX5  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Harrison  Williams, 
on  September  6, 1971: 

We  would  therefore  recommend  that  S.  8M 
not  b«  favorably  considered. 

On  April  14,  from  Mr.  Rommel,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Legislative  Reference: 

W«  reoouiBaend  against  enaetment  ot 
S.  665. 


They  have  opposed  it  all  the  way  along 
the  line. 

If  there  are  some  Memftjers  on  that  sloe 
who  do  not  want  to  foltow  the  adminis- 
tration, which  has  tak€«i  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  oppoBlticm  to  this  legislation,  that 
is  fine;  but  when  we  have  a  substantial 
element  (A  the  admlnifltratkm  which  is 
opposed  to  it.  Just  as  it  Mice  opposed  the 
nutrition  for  the  elderly  program,  then 


I  think  we  should  have  a  record  vote  of 
how  we  stand.  I  think  the  otder  people 
ought  to  know  where  we  aU  stand  on  this 
matter.  I  think  it  Is  Intereattnc  that  tbte 
point  is  being  made  acahvt  a  program 
for  elderly  pet^e.  It  is  not  made  acalnst 
some  other  program,  biA  it  la  made 
against  a  program  f or  ddarly  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Come  on,  now.  'Vtoit 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows  the 
point  is  not  beUig  made  against  elderly 
people.  It  is  made  against  the  procedure 
of  the  Senatei 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Ttiea  vbxa  it  is  all  over 
aod  we  have  passed  this  leglaiation  they 
will  embrace  it  and  take  credH  for  the 
bill  we  passed.  They  advocated  a  5-per- 
cent Increase  in  social  security.  We  made 
it  20  percent.  To  listen  to  them  on  the 
stump,  one  would  think  they  did  It.  Alter 
we  pass  it,  they  embrace  it.  They  did  the 
same  thing  on  social  security,  on  health, 
and  on  education,  and  it  is  about  time 
that  the  American  people  began  to  un- 
derstand just  who  is  for  the  people  and 
who  has  been  opposing  this  program- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  this  to  a  head.  I 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 

a  sufficient  second?  There  ^  a  sufficient 

second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Ilie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Preaideat,  a  par- 

liamentaiy  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  wiU  stale  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  undMTstand  it, 
Senators  requesting  the  yeas  and  nays 
must  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  number 
of  Senators  who  were,  here  on  the  pre- 
ceding vote.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  U  the  preced- 
ing vote  is  on  the  saAoe  day.  It  does  not 
go  hack  to  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  aak  the  as- 
sistant   majority    leader.    I   asked    the 

Chair.  

The  PRESnaiNQ  OFJfliCHU.  There  has 
not  been  a  vote  today.  The  yeas  and 
nays  axe  ordered  by  one-fifth  of  a  pre- 
sumptive quoirum,  which  is  51. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  not  by  one-flfth 
of  the  numbo:  who  were  present  on  the 

preceding  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  on 
tha  preceding  day,  no. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  xoMt 
pleased  today  to  support  and  cosponsor 
S.  555,  the  Older  Americans  Community 
Service  Employment  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion, very  similar  to  title  UI  q<  S.  1660 
that  I  introduced,  will  help  fund  pro- 
grams to  provide  jobs  for  low-Income 
persons  55  yeskrs  or  older  who  have  diffl- 
culty  in  securing  emplojrment.  ISieiy 
would  be  employed  in  comcumity  service 
iwojects. 

The  sum  of  $100  million  is  aukhorlxed 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  of  which  my  State  of 
Illinois  would  receive  $4,500,000  In  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $6,750,000  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  unempl03nnent  problems  of  oMer 
workers  are  especially  acute.  A  report 


Issued  by  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  pcojecti  that  U  cmrent  labor 
force  participatlaa  treads  continue,  one 
out  of. six: men  DOW  In  the  55  to  60  aae 
oaAcgocy  wtil  nO'longer  be  In  the  work 
f orce  by  the  ttms  iie  reaefass  age  65. 

Ten  yean  ago  this  ratio  vas  only  one 
tn  eight.  And  the  committee  saggestatfaat 
if  major  policy  changes  are  not  made, 
this  protatem  will  intensify  daring  the 
1970's. 

Unemployment  hangs  like  a  bteck 
cloud  over  the  entire  Natloo,  but  it  most 
seriously  threatens  the  middle-aged  and 
older  worker.  It  Is  much  easier  for  the 
younger  worker  to  increase  his  job  op- 
portunities simply  because  he  is  more 
mobile  than  the  older  person. 

More  often  than  not,  older  persons  are 
tied  down  to  a  given  location  becaise  of 
home  mortgages  and  childmi  In  school. 
Older  peopie  cannot  readily  cancel  debts 
and  say  goodbye  to  friends  and  ties  of 
long  standing  to  take  jobs  In  other  cities. 
Ttn»  their  job  market  is  somewhat  more 
restricted  than  that  of  the  younger 
worker,  who  can  more  easily  reiocaie  to 
smother  city  where  employment  pros- 
pects are  better. 

In  addition  to  his  reduced  mobility, 
the  older  worker  must  cope  with  age  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  One  study 
has  revealed  that  more  than  haU  of  all 
private  employers  in  States  wlttaotrt  age 
discrimlna/tloB  legiaiatioa  in  1965  ad- 
mitted to  making  use  of  age  limits  In 
hhing  practices. 

TUxt  effects  of  unemploynttnt  on  the 
younger  worker  cast  be  dtscoiiraging.  Hie 
effects  on  the  older  worker  can  be  tragic. 
The  community  senior  servlee  program 
establlshBd  by  this  bill  for  older  workers 
seeks  not  only  to  help  older  workers,  but 
aiso  to  utilize  their  taients  and  contribu- 
tions to  maite  Improvements  in  our 
clinics,  hespitaJIs,  schools,  day-eare  cen- 
ters, libraries,  and  in  our  enTteOBmeiift. 
What  a  small  invesUaent  we  are  mak- 
ing for  a  magnlfloeni  potential  achlerc- 
ment  both  for  (dder  people,  to  put  them 
to  work  and  make  them  f eei  Important 
tn  what  they  are  doing,  and  for  the 
communities  which  will  bsneAt  from 
what  these  older  workers  wlUcootrUNtle. 
I  heartily  endorse  tills  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
truely  alarming  proUems  ccBifroatlng 
our  Nation  today  is  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  1970  census,  there  are  al- 
most 7  million  older  Amerlcaju  Uvinc  In 
poverty.  As  the  ranking  Rep«bUcan 
member  of  the  Aging  Sufasommittee.  the 
pU^t  of  okier  Amerioaos  la  of  special 
concern  to  me.  I.  for  one,  hold  ooli  Na- 
tion's senior  cltlaans  In  a  position  of 
great  respect  because  these  Americans 
have  toiled  long  and  hard  on  oar  Na- 
tions farms,  in  its  factories,  in  its  armed 
servicee,  et  cetera,  to  build  our  comitry. 
In  their  own  way,  each  has  made  a  sig- 
nlflcant  contribatton  to  our  Nation's  well 
being.  Through  their  efforts,  our  Nation 
has  reached  vmpreoedented  hefi^tta  of 
economic  prosperity,  met  the  challenge 
of  foreign  aggressors  who  would  threaten 
the  peace,  and  create  for  £01  Americans  a 
society  dedkiated  to  the  full  reaUniion 
ol  the  soalA  of  ovx  Nuttoos  foretittiecB. 
In  enecting  S.  555.  the  SeBSte  is 


big  to  meet  one  of  the  pressing  jtoMaas 
facing  those  Americans  5S  yMix  nf  a^e 
and  over.  Many  older  Amerlcaas  find 
the  cmnrtimities  Xo  tiiem  severely  lla»> 
ited.  Our  youthful  popolaUao.  almModB 
with  highly  trained  talent  in  nuferons 
fields.  Many  older  AaserlesmsiAftd 'them- 
selves automated  oat  of  a  job.  "enaoor- 
aged"  to  retire  at  an  early  agte,  or  stanply 
untrained  and  unskUlcdto  meet  the  de- 
mands ol  our  ctaanging^  winwiiw  Bttt 
these  factors  stiaald  not  aadnmstnot  lie 
allowed  to  deny  onr  Naticn  the  benefits 
of  their  practioaa  «zperlenoe,  tiieir  sklUs 
and  their  judgment.  For  that  reaaon;  the 
Aging  Subcommittee  and  iiriMiiiueBiity. 
the  fuU  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Obm- 
mtttee  have  coosidered  and  favomtaly 
reported  the  Older  American  Cbmaui- 
nlty  Service  Act  which  is  designed  to  {■«- 
Tide  meaningfni  emptorment  oppoita- 
nities  for  tens  of  thoueenda'Of  our  Na- 
tion's older  Amedeans. 

Uhdsr  the  pmwlsloas  of  tUs  legisiatian. 
the  D^kartmest  of  Labor  wlH  admlniMer 
programs  designed  to  provide  oommtaAly 
servtoe  jobs  for  krw-lneome  okter  A»er- 
icans  55  years  of  age  and  Older.  These 
jobs  would  bs  In  the  fittds  of  eduoatlon. 
social  servlee,  reoreatloaal  services, 
conservation,  environmental  restoration, 
eeonomic  development,  et  oetera.  The 
leglsletl(»i  is  structured  In  saoh  a  way 
as  to  draw  upon  the  esperienees  of  nu- 
merous pilot  smd  demcmstratloa  pvojeets 
comdneted  by  the  Depaetment  of  Uabor 
imder  the  operation  mainstream  peo- 
gram.  In  atkUtiao,  we  have  found  that 
there  are  often  six  or  eight  or  more  ap- 
plicants per  jobjopixurtimity  In  ea^  of 
these  pilot  projects.  ThiA  cleealy  deawn- 
stratee  tiiat  our  older  Americans  sln- 
ooTly  want  to  remain  aettre,  ooakribat- 
lag  neemiiers  at  our  socteSy.  TUe  enthusi- 
asm shown  by  older  Amertcana  for  exist- 
ing prograaos  each  aa  senior  aids,  senior 
coBMounlty  prolcots.  Green  Thumb.  «s 
well  as  the  Foster  GbnndiKtents  and 
B8VP  programs*  whiah«re  adaslnistered 
by  the  Action  Agency.  Is  most  enooorag- 
ix«.  AUhougb  the  latter  are  primarily 
volemtaer  programs,  tiny  still  serve  to 
highlight  the  desire  of  our  senior  elti- 
eens  to  remain  aretire,  vital,  ooatittat- 
ing  members  of  their  commmitty. 

Mr.  Prestdent,  needless  to  say  there 
are  some  areas  oi.  omoem  with  regard  to 
tub  legislation.  Barty  im  ovr  deUlBra- 
ttoBS  on  this  bUl.  tiiere  was  some  qncs- 
tieii  as  to  whethn  programs  created 
within  the  framework  of  a  558  would 
coamete  with  ttaeactirities  andgmarams 
otf  the  Action  Aycncy.  tt  la  mg  \mder- 
standlng,  eoid  I  would  hope  tfaaitlie  dis- 
tinguished aenkar  aenat<ur  Cram  Maan- 
chusetts  would'  Poerest«e>if  lam  rwroag, 
that  i*^  is  the  Intitakisn  of  tUaleeMaition 
to  create  emptaBrmeDk  programs  within 
Hie  DapailaBetitrTof  lAhmrilittt  ^mdd  tn 
no  way  eonflictr  with  orr  oreeto  itfflsdlc- 
tionai  controversiee  wMsthe  pngrams 
administered  by  the  Action)  AgoMyi  A 
seoood'oonoem  revolved  •aDOnd'tiie'De- 
partm»t  of  larioor's  belief  thai  attxiate- 
gorical  grant  programs  are  Inrwalstft 
with  the  Departmenkk  dtatare  toiettab- 
liah  and  admlnistefltttBgrated  manpetr 
prooraaB.  IXiimvccr  undeeatendlng!;  Mr. 
PreBldKQii  ttatthe  amwirtiwrt  added 
by  the  dlillnuiiliiTiiii  dnnefnriifrnm  fffr- 
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York,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  WeUi^re  Committee, 
gnnted  the  Secretary  broad  power  to 
«oonilnate  the  procrams  established  by 
8.  US  with  ff-rtating  manpower  pro«prams 
as  well  as  with  those  contained  In  any 
comprehensive     manpower     leslslatlcn 
which  might  subsequently  be  enacted  by 
Congress.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
flexibility  granted  to  the  Secretary  by 
this   amendment   should   preclude   the 
establishment  of  competing  or  overlap- 
ping programs  within  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  thus  fulfill  the  Depart- 
ment's desire  to  run  a  coherent  man- 
power program. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  concerns 
largely  removed.  I  think  it  iM  incumbent 
upon  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this 
legislation  so  that  It  may  be  referred  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  action 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
American  Commimlty  Service  Bmplay- 
ment  Act,  a  meaaxire  wfalcfa  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KsmRDT). 

A  major  purpose  at  S.  566  is  to  convert 
the  successful  mainstream  pilot  proj- 
ects— such  as  green  thumb,  senior 
aides,  senior  community  service  proj- 
ects, and  senior  community  service 
aides — into  permanent  ongoing  national 
prognuns. 

We  do  not  need  any  more  proof  that 
these  demonstratlan  projects  will  work. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  genuine  national 
effort  to  take  advantage  of  the  wealth  of 
talent  with  which  the  elderly  are  so 
richly  endowed. 

Yet,  In  our  work-oriented  society  today, 
far  too  many  older  Americans  are  reie- 
gated  to  lead  empty  and  frustrated  lives. 
Mr  most  of  these  IXKlividuals,  inac- 
tivity Is  one  of  their  greatest  enemies. 
As  a  oonsequenoe,  many  want  to  work  to 
remain  more  active  in  their  later  yean. 
Others  simply  must  work  to  supplement 
inadequate  retirement  Income. 

And  the  Older  Americans  Commimlty 
Serrioe  Employment  Act  can  provide  the 
framework  and  wherewithal  for  estab- 
lishing a  long  overdue  national  senior 
service  curpa. 

It  would  do  this  by  providing  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  needed  com- 
mimlty service  activities— In  antipcdlu- 
tlon  programs,  hospitals,  libraiies, 
schools,  and  elsewhere — for  low-income 
persons  5S  or  older. 

Serving  in  their  comnnmitles  can  be  a 
most  rewarding  experience  for  older 
Americana.  For  others,  it  can  offer  a  new 
career.  And  for  the  cities  and  rural  areas. 
It  r**^  provide  an  effective  means  of  de- 
livering urgently  needed  public  services. 
But  there  is  also  another  added  di- 
vidend. Community  service  employment 
can  also  help  thousands  of  elderly  per- 
aoos  help  themselves  out  of  poverty  while 
hoping  othws. 

Over  a  2-year  period,  it  would  provide 
100,000  Jobs  for  low-lnoome  persons  55 
or  older. 

nils  Is  partlculady  signtflcant  because 

there  are  now  541.000  peacps  55  or  older 

who  are  imemi^oyed.  nearly  72  percent 

above  the  level  in  January  1969.  And  this 

.  figure— depressing  as  it  is— probably  only 


reflects  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  It  does 
not.  for  example.  Include  the  labor  force 
"dropouts."  those  who  have  given  up 
the  active  search  for  employment. 

Denial  of  employment  opportunltiee 
for  older  Americans  reptteents  a  sense- 
less and  wasteful  use  of  our  human  re- 
sources. No  nation  can  ever  hope  to 
achieve  its  full  potential  if  some  of  its 
most  experienced  citizens  are  not  allowed 
to  participate. 

We  have  much  more  to  gain,  it  seems 
to  me,  by  drawing  upon  the  ready  reser- 
voir of  tident  of  older  Americans  to  ren- 
der needed  and  useful  services  in  our 
communities  and  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
S.  555,  the  Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Act. 

Mr.  BKNTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  and  strong  suwwrter  of  S.  555. 
Of  all  the  problems  besetting  older 
Americans,  none  is  more  serious  than  the 
absence  of  adequate  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Somehow,  in  our  youth-oriented 
culture,  we  have  developed  the  idea  that 
a  man  or  woman  over  46  is  no  longer  a 
good  employment  risk. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  yoimgcr  workers,  but  I  believe  our 
attitude  toward  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  is  nothing  short  of  a  national 
scandal. 

During  the  last  2  or  3  years,  older 
workers  have  suffered  severe  losses  In 
employment.  Prom  January  1969  to  Sep- 
tember 1971,  unemployment  for  persons 
45  and  over  Jumped  77  percent.  Many  of 
these  people  And  themselves  In  a  no- 
man's  land — too  young  to  retire,  too  old 
to  hire — and  they  usually  remain  unem- 
ployed for  longer  periods  than  their 
young  counterparts. 

Part  of  the  problem  results  from  sub- 
tle or  direct  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment, and  I  have  Introduced  a  meas- 
ure which  successfully  passed  the  Senate 
broadening  the  scope  of  our  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act. 

But  we  have  to  do  more  than  stop  dis- 
crimination. We  have  to  target  some 
funds  directly  on  creating  job  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers.  That  is  what  S.  555 
would  seek  to  do. 

This  bill  would  expand  upon  our  suc- 
cessful programs  under  Operation  Main- 
stream in  the  Labor  Department  by  allo- 
cating $100  mUllon  the  first  fiscal  ye«u-  to 
enable  the  Department  to  give  more  em- 
phasis to  hiring  older  workers  for  com- 
munity service  activities.  I  might  note, 
Mr.  President,  that  only  yesterday  I 
urged  the  Labor  Department  to  continue 
and  expand  the  Green  Thumb  and  Green 
Light  programs,  which  provide  work  for 
elderly,  poverty  stricken  Americans. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Hodgson.  I 
noted: 

Of  the  1.8  mUllon  Texans  who  are  over  65 
yoara  of  age.  more  th*n  800.000  of  them  are 
under  the  poverty  level.  Oreen  Thumb  and 
areen  Light  offer  them  a  chance  to  get  a  Job. 
It  Is  not  a  handout  or  welfare,  but  an  op- 
portunity (or  theee  800X100  forgottoi  Texans 
to  work  on  meaningful  projects  in  the  areaa 
of  beautUlcatlon.  conservation,  and  recrea- 
tion. 


for   these   and   similarly  directed   pro- 
grams. That  Is  a  major  step  forward. 

I  commend  Senator  EAaixroH  for  his 
work  In  bringing  this  measure  to  a  vote 
and  I  urge  its  enactment  by  the  Senate. 


bellev*  tlMt  a  dMVt  rMPMt  far  hmmma 
dignity  dsoModa  thai  ttate  lagiatatm  b» 


paoMomio  THx  vttai.  bolx  or  outca 

AMXaiCAMS  IN    COMMUNITT    SBBVICX 


Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
S.  566.  if  fully  funded,  would  channel 
some  $4,150,000  into  Texas  in  fiscal  1973 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  Older  Americans 
Commimlty  Service  Act,  S.  555,  and  urge 
its  passage  today  by  the  Senate.  This 
vital  legislation,  which  I  Joined  in  spon- 
soring, clearly  recognizes  the  major  role 
that  older  Americans  can  and  should 
take  In  helping  to  carry  out  the  social 
services  that  are  of  croelal  Importance 
to  our  communities. 

Building  upon  the  success  of  the  Op- 
eration Mainstream  pilot  program  that  I 
was  privileged  to  have  a  direct  role  in 
fostering,  this  legislation  will  establish  an 
Older  Worker  Community  Service  tm- 
ployment  program  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  a  2-year  authorization  of 
$260  milUon.  Under  this  program,  per- 
sons over  age  55  who  have  had  dlffieulty 
in  seeurlng  employment  oan  be  emplosred 
by  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  In 
social,  health,  educational,  recreational, 
and  conservation  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement services  that  are  essential  to 
the  community.  Project  operators  will  be 
required  to  pay  eitho'  the  Federal.  State, 
or  local  Tn<Ti4minw  wage  or  the  prevailing 
wage    for    similar    public    occupations, 
whichever  Is  higher.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  will  pay  90  percent  of  the  costs 
of  establishing  and  operating  these  proj- 
ects, and  the  full  cost  of  a  project  located 
in  a  disaster  area  or  economically  de- 
pressed area. 

The  Older  Americans  Community  S«v- 
ioe  Employmmt  Act  establishes  a  na- 
tional  commitment   that   I   have   long 
urged  upcm  Congress:  Ttiat  there  must 
be  a  firm  Federal  policy  against  discrim- 
ination in  employment  on  the  basis  of 
age.  and  in  support  of  the  right  of  every 
older  citizen  to  continue  utilizing  his  or 
her  education,  experience,  and  skills  in 
meaningful  work  at  a  fair  wage.  Every- 
thing possible  must  be  done  to  maintain 
the  direct  Involvement  of  older  Ameri- 
cans in  the  life  of  our  Nation  and  its 
communities.  That  is  why  last  year  I 
fought  for  the  doubling  of  iMTPropria- 
tions.  to  a  level  of  $100  million,  for  com- 
munity service  projects  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  such  bls  Foster  Grand- 
parents, RSVP.  Oreen  Thumb,  and  Sen- 
ior Aides.  And  to  further  these  objec- 
tives. I  Introduced  the  Older  Workers 
Conservation  Corps  Act  earlier  this  year, 
to  provide  for  a  major  expansion  of  op- 
portunities for  older  Americans  to  obtain 
paid  jobs  of   great  Importance  to  our 
communities  and  States. 

It  is  profoundly  wrong  that  there 
should  be  6  million  persons  aged  55  and 
older  living  in  poverty  In  America  today. 
It  Is  unconscionable  that  our  federally 
assisted  manpower  programs,  as  pres- 
ently administered,  should  fail  to  take 
adequate  account  of  the  unemployment 
problems  of  older  people. 

Under  the  Older  Americans  Community 
Service  Smploymoit  Act,  some  100.000 
additional  Jobs  can  be  created  for  older 
persons  to  work  of  vital  Importance  to 
our  citiea  and  towns.  Mr.  Preeident,  I 


Mr.  juwimiuy.  I  yMi  bMki 

tiine  I  htflw  left 

Ttw  u«—iinwn  OVRCIR.  All  tta* 

has  enitred^ 

Mr.  JAVIXB.  Mr.  FmaOmA,  l  tblnk  I 
haveLsefrBna  mteafcgg  lift. 

The  I9iKflai3iINa  aVffSCIB.  Tb»  C3wlr 
InforavttM  Serater  froaMffr  T«fk  tba* 
all  ttBWliM  oiidiwd. 

■HM  (nwetlan  to  on  agmlav  to  tte 
committee  anMBdmeat  ta  tbtenatoie  of 
a  sQbstttntd,  a*  amwnrtirt.  All  In  tvwoe 
say  "aye." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  BWlMiPt.  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  owltowd. 

The  FRBBEDilNa  QFFUUH.  Tb*  y«M 
and  naya  nare  otdafvd  on  pMHCP^  not  CO 
the  committee  auiendmit. 

•nie  committee  aiiwnchiwnt  In  the 
tare  of  a  suhetltuto,  as  mmn/kaA, 

agreed  to.  

Hie  PHESIDINa  OmCER.  TlM 
tlon  is  on  the  encroamMnt  and  third 
reading  of  the  bin. 

Ite  bin  (S.  666)  was  read  tte  ttalrd 
time. 

The     PRBSmiNO     OmCBB     (Mr. 
(Ttnnrxr) .  The  bill  having  been  read  thie 
third  time,  tba  qpeatlon  to,  fiball  it  paaaf 
Od  ttato  queatkn,  tba  yeas  and  naya  have 
been  oidared,  and  the  dark  wlU  caU  ttita 
ntt. 
Ttie  legtolative  clerkc^lad  the  xtsiL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  I  amwmiow 
that  the  Senator  tram  BenUx  DaiBOta 
<Mr.    McOomm),    tba   ftonatnr   from 
New  Hampdilre  (Mr.  McXMmx).  tbe 
Senator  froaa  Montana  (Mr.  Mehulv), 
tbe  Senntor  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mnrnm), 
tte  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  BniK- 
MSH) ,  and  tbe  Senator  from  New  Jermgr 
(Mr.  WiLUAHB)  are  neoeesartty 
I  fnrtbar  annMmoe  that  tba 
from  mdtona  (Mr.  Bath),  ttm 
from  TtuH^Tia  (Mr.  HAsnac) ,  tbe  Hanator 
from  North  G^tfollna  (Mr.  Joaaan).  and 
tte  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Otx)  are  ataent  on  oAdal 

I  further  annoaaeo  tba*.  If 
voting,  the  SMiator  from  Htm 
(Mr.  WnxxAMS).  th»Banator  from  Naar 
Hampatalre  (Mr.  Mclvrm).  and  tbe 
senator  from  South  Dakota.  (Mr.  MO 
Qnnax)  would  each  vote  "n^." 

Mr.  QRIFRN.  I  annownnw  tbat  the 
Senator  from  CJcdorado  (Mr.  Allor), 
tte  8«iato*B  from  Ttanaaaaa  (Mr. 
BAxnt  and  Mr.  Baocx) .  tbaflflnator  from 
Mfev  York  (Mr.  BooKtar).  tba  Sioator 
from  Floelda  (Mr.  Gtntmr) .  tb»  SMia- 
tor  from  lawm  (Mr.  Moua)  and  tba 
Saoator  from  TDsas  (Mr.  TOwb) 
nBceeaartlr  abMBt. 

Ilia  anator  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  Oouh 
WMn)  to  iribBHXk  en  oAelal  coauntttde 
btttnam  on  tba  waafc  oeaak  and  also  oalOK 
braUng  a  weddlnv  annlTiwaiy, 

Tba  Senator  f  rom  SouUi  Oakoto  (Mr. 
Mow)  to  ataani  baeauaa  o<  iltoMB. 

iba  nenatan  from  ddA  (Mr.  SAzas 
and  Mr.  Tut)  and  tba  Oanatcr  from 
innnaBt  (Mr.  Scarvoaa)  an  akaank  on 
to  attend  tba  mtarpar^ 
'Tinlan  nMattncs. 
Tba  SMUitor  fxq«i  Ifaiyland  <Mt. 
Buu)  to  datalmrt  on  oOMai  hnrtnaw  at 
Ula  White  Bbuaa. 


aawSfestoW  Ali'  *BCOKD  -  SENATE 


-».!■  -w  *•«««!!?:*  ^istij;  ^;^s.±  ^^"4'^^ 


M«  all  pi  th«43«|^0<  »By,««<*^I>n>Ject  wW^ 
U   (A)    an  emergency  or  dlsMter  pro)«*^ 

with,  thirai«$i*CT  ^Gonan«ce  aad   tj>e 
tS^fq%a^.atki»Qmc<ot^  goonnintc  OpportUr 

'^a)  Thi    non-*^er»l"8i»Wf  •»»U  be   In 
SSrvbeTIntfiSoUItU*  obntrlbuted  from  noa- 

no.  8.  <*♦•  l»  oKlar  «►  BffeoMvrty  c«Ty 
out  «»#  1>M»MW  Of  «•  A«i»:  tl»  *«**«t 
IS  authonaM'  tt>  ooomfit'  'v^ftb  a«en««»  of 

Oliifcjif  nnit  tUBtar  pallttoal  su1MUvtil6n«  «i«h 

MMMI  to — 

(l>  iii#>  io««llttei   » ^»Mett   oommtiHlty 

aMTTic*  pMjwstB  of  the  type  ituthorlaBtf  by 

tlita  Jl*;  «•*»  *M*  ne»a«fc 

(3)    con«Wer»tlon  of  the  employment  atwj- 

atlon  aa*  Vnm  type*  of  ill«l»  pcwmiW  by 
available  local  Individual!  who  are  ©HglBW 
to  p*r»l«3»p»t»!  «lid  __^%^ 

(8>  potoBUM  im»)*etB  and  the  tttrnfly 
Mm'Vtt»«Bftta|»  of  tmglMe  !h<»»Waal»  to  tt» 
local  population.  , 

(l»fl')    Til*  8effl»«*<ry  is  authorised  and 
dlnOtad  to  Mqalia  agenetea  and  organlta- 
ttona  a«UBflila»t«l»f  coBUBMnlty  »rv*»  proj- 
Mta  iiilnlinT  undar  tllla  AM  to  cjoonllnata 
their  actlvltlea  with  agenclee  and  orgaptta- 
ttona  oonducttng  rtlatatf  nJiiipower  progrmma 
i«cetviB9  aaatttemee  Wider  othet'  authorlltes 
8ueh  M  the  Beonemlc  OpTporttinlty  Act  of 
rt«*  the  Matipuwer  tJrXflopm^ttt  agd  Train- 
tng  Act  of  19M.  and  thaterffigWley  gmploy- 
m»n«  Act  of  1971.  Tn  eMTytoa-tiUt  -tho-prorl- 
Mona  of  thte  paragraph,  tha  Sootetary  W  v^ 
thorlzed  to  malce  ne<?ea8ary  arrapgpmanta  tt> 
tochrite    ppojacta    asrtrterf   ■midftr  this    Act 
wltltln  a  comrdon  agreament'^end  a  oommon 
application  w!th  projects  '««slrtW  under  oOi- 
w  atrttiorttlea  sut*  aa  thtf  gwmoffllc  Oppor- 
tnnltv  Act  of  1W4,  the^lBanTlioww  TJfcvelop- 
m»nt"  snd   Tralntag   AFt^'fM*,   and   the 
Bniergency  Bmploymant' A"  Of  1971. 
■    fa\  TUB  awsrstary  ir  irfathgrlisBd  to  m»ke 
•iihaeaTtr  arTangamanta  that  are  ip*ceaaary 
to  carry  out  tha  progtama.  aaalated   under 
tolls  Act  aa  part  of  apykeQjsral  manpower 
llKlslatlcm    hereafter    emacwtt.   except   that 
teptoprlations  for  progftxai  UKifUfiii  under 
t&lB  Act  may  not  t«  expahdBfl  tpr  programfl 
■saiatad  under  that  Act. 
•    (6^  m  carrying  out  thp  ptpVWona  of  this 
Act.  the  Sectatary  is  autrvc^fljipd  t^  uae,  wljh 
their  bonaant,  tlie  8ervlQ«Jk,eaulpmfuit.  dw- 
»nnal,  and  fkcimiea  <3t  W<lwal  atid  ottiar 
agenclea  with   or   wlt}i«}tit  reonhuraement. 
antf  on  a  atmHar  haBM  to  eooperaUs  ^th 
other  -pubMc  and  private  agentfles.  aofl  In- 
strumentajltlea  in  the  uaa  of  servJqsp.  aqufp- 
mant,  and  fticlJltiee. 

fd)  The  Sactetary  ahaU  eatabUtti  criterta 
daolgned  to  aMure  equltaftl*  partlcIp^tlOJfi^P 
the  administration  of  community  service 
projects  by  aganclaa  and  organisations  eligi- 
ble (or  pazmant  under  aectloa  2ib). 

(a)  Paymanta  under  thUAct.inay  be  in»de 
in  adsanca  at  b;  way  ot  inimbwaMiMot  and 
in  auch  loataUmenta  aa  tl^e  Secmlary .  mar 
datexynipe. 

ff)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegatei.hte 
CunaMeoa  MKl  dutlea'  tmAsr  tbla  Act  to 
mxw  othw  department  or  aganoy  of  (BoMrm- 


Iti«(rt  «»aratlpn  of' the  State  warloneti'BCtmr- 
ttMaattett  iSw,  ganeraUy  aj^W^bla  t«  ett-- 
^yM«.tttMafe.th»  cob tra«to«  Oban  aatfac^- 
tidia  topzuTine  Mthar  tftniugtt  tnaurBatee  .1»y 
axaecSPlHKl  faxrlerror  by  ae^  toswaaoevaa 
allawed  by  atata  Jaw.  tbafc  tbfi  paraons  em- 
ployed   under    tbe    oontrMU    shall    eaUoy 
yrorkmens  compensation  oovlrage  equal  to 
thaf  provlderf  trylaw  for  covered  employment. 
The  Secretary  must  establish  standards  for 
severance  benefito,  tn  Ueu  at  unemploymant 
Insurance  coverage,  for  ailglble   Individuals 
who  have  participated  In  qualifying  programs 
and  who  ha^re  become  unemployed. 
yf^CflKAaTifcr  coopaaATiov 
Sec.    5/  TttB  Secretary  shill   consult   and 
cooperate  with  the  omcu.oi  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  AdmlnlstratlMi  -.n  Aging,  the 
Department  ot  Health.  Wucatlon,  and  Wal- 
rare,  and  any  other  reiated  Federal  agenoy 
admlnWarlng  related  programs,  with  a  view 
to  achlavlng  optimal  coordination  with  stich 
other  prrograms  and  rtiaH  promote  tibe  co- 
ordination of  projects  ynda»  this  Act  with 
other  public  and  private  programs  or  proj- 
ects of  a  similar  nature.  Sucji  Federal  agen- 
clea  shall   cooperate   with   t»e   Secretary  la 
disseminating  Inf ormattotf-  about  the  avail- 
ability of  aaeistance  under  this  Act  and  W 
promotlr.g  the  ldent«lcatlcm»"d  interests  OT 
Individuals  eligible  for  empl*>yment  In  proj- 
ects fundad  under  thia:.6ot.  '[ 
EQorraM-i  distrihttiok  Of  assistancb 
Sec.  6.  (a)  ( 1 )   Projn  the  «ums  appropri- 
ated lor  any  fiscal  year  under  section  8  there 
shall  be  inlUallv  allotted  for  projects  within 
each  State  an  ainaiini  which  bears  the  same 
ratio   to  suoh  sum   as   the  population  aged 
flfty-flve  or  over  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
population    aged    flfty-flve    or    over    in    ril 
States,  except  that    ^A)    no  State  shall  be 
allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  tag  the  fiscal  year 
for   which  the   determination   is  made;   and 
(B)     Guam.    American    Samoa,    the    Virgin 
maads.  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  tha  Pa- 
cific Islands  shall  each  be  allotted  an  amotmt 
equal  txj  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sum  appropriated    for    the   fiscal    year   for 
whlcb  the  detarmlnatton  Is  made.  Per  the 
purpose  of  the  exception  oontalnad  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'State"  doee  uot  include 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  tfte  Virgin  Islands. 
ao^    the.  Trust    territory    of    the    Pacific 

■  (Z)  The  number  of  persons  aged  flfty-flve 
or  over  In  ft.'nV  State  and  fOr  all  States  shaD 
be  d«««Wm!n*«'  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most' aatlsf actory  data   available  to 

liUm  ■    ■' 

(to)  .Il«-  amount    allotted    for    projects 
wUta^fa.anv  state  under  aubsectlon   (a)   for 
AardK^  y**''  wblch  the  Secretary  deter- 
ti4B(^>!l*U   not  ba   required  for   that   year 
etM^.tie -reaUetted.  from  time  to  time  and 
on   auch -4«A«»  dntlng   such    year   as   the 
(V»nnr<WMiri  mar  fl».  *o  projects  within  otbeor 
9Hlnsr)a-'|tN^or«i(^R   ^  ttke   original   aOiot- 
mentsrtoniwotatas  within  aueii  States  under 
^.jypfff^ium^  a>t  <for  that  year,  but  with  such 
propocHonata  amount  for  any  of  such  otber 
^Imttfi  <»a)iAK  ratluoafd  to  the  extent   it  ex- 
«(Kl»<*be  fivim  tlj»»  Secretary  eetlmatea  tt^at 
pfOja»|#f.T»i*W»  sutJar  State  need  and  '^iU  be 
aMtt'te  t«Ni4t>r  such  vean   and  theto^Al  of 
lNK^''«9idn«MonsshaU  be.aimllarly  reeUotted 
ttanvift   *h»f  atateai    wbpea    proportionate 
aTTMn'«^fT~r"°'  4Wt  so  t«d»ced.  Any.  amount 
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;/.rt:url  lol  :•>->■  Btmraroiw  •■  ^^rit  9V9i: 
'■•  S^fV;  As  usedlnthte  Actii- f " 


(a)  "State"  means  any  f^1^.?«???P^**» 

bla.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  &*»!*.  Ameiar 
eon  Baiica.  OUatnC  and  -the  TtwrT^ritofry  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  ::    :•■ 

(U)   "eiigiWa  iadlvlduai"  maaoa  an.  indi- 
vidual who  is  fiftyrfive  yftWIoWV'or  o^af'.  ^^9 

ha.  a  low  in<^me^%*3»J»f  t^'*^^^' 
diimcnjty&i8ecWtegempl6ym«ftt, 
^^A*ra«tk«y  6e«4oe."  msfcnai.wacial. 
health,  welfare,  educalitenal.  ■Ittwryj.-tecre- 
aitlonal.  and'jjttxar  atmUat  8efT»»ee«fieo»»eTva- 
tlonv  maintenanee  <*  rea^oeattpn  o<,natuial 
reeonrcee'  -eemrnvwity  betterment  or  haau- 
tm^lon.  antipollution  and  envlropment^ 
Quality  efforts;,  economic  dav^ppffpnt;  and 
ffi»*^^ce9  Which  are-«aefetlaland 
necessarj'  to  d»e  obOTnutdty  as  the  aecretary. 
lay  regialilii»3iiiay  preacrrt*.    -  - 

AUVtM^UK^nOK    C*    AWPaOllaMTlOKa 

Sic  8  There  «*e  h«»by  ft«tAo«»d  to  be 
apttroprlated  »10(W>0W»0  fo*  the ^flaosl  year 
Sing  JUBS.  30.  1S78.-  aoA  alSOJOOO/WO  for 
fiscal  year  endhig  June  30,  1674.  *> 

■■■,  in  ■•^rfT     '  ■•  •     -' •  '  '      "--   ' 

•'  MESSAGE  FROM  TH?:  HOUS^ ;;'J 
rji^nsesRagefrom  the  House  of  R«ore- 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Haclmey,  one  ot  its 
rMding  oierMs.  Informed:  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  appctoied  Mr.  Eckhskdt 
and  Mr.  Wabb  as.  additional  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  HoiMe  at  the  conlerence 
eai  the  ditagreeing  votes  of^  the  two 
Houses  on  the  bill  (S.  978)  to  promote 
coiii«ietttton.«fll»ong  motort vdiiiole  man- 
ufacturers ;in  the  deslfa  ag»d>  production 
of  fisrfe  moem:  vehicles;  having;  greatw 
resistance  to<darB»ge,  and  for  oOier  pur- 

poees'.  j^ 

The  iheaBige  annonnoBd  that,  the 
Hoose  had  agreed  to  ttae^repfirt  «f  the 
ooRSiittee  of  oanftoaacefai  ttoedlaagree- 
Inr  votes' of  the  two  House*  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  ttie  bill 
lHJl.'43aS)  to  authortBBithe  ertablish- 
ment  <tf  ft  System  goveniingi  toe  creation 
and  apertWon  of  ftdTisorF  oommittees  in 
the  exeauthre  bnmch  ol  the  Federal  Oov- 
CTTiment.  and  lor  ofOier  potpoees. 

The  message  also  annoBneed  that  the 
House  had;  agreed  !ter  the  aiaendmenU  of 
the  Senate  to  tbe  bill  («Jl.  15937)  to 
amend  the  B«ita«ad  Rettoement  Act  of 
198T  to   provide:  a.  temtwrary;  20   per 
cetttum^  increase  in  ■  aiMiirtttm.  and  for 
other purpeees-,.        j'hiif.i.        •.\^'  . 
The  ine«sage  furthef'^tflfiloutteed  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments ofc  the  senate  to  the  joint-i^solu- 
tion  (HJi.  Resd  9»*)  to.&naaid  the  Joint 
reBolB^cai     preTridixiga  tbe     U.S.;    p«JP- 
tic^Mitdm    Ijr.  ttoa    mtdrnattnnal    Bu- 
r«iU.  for  the:  Pl-otaotloit   of   Industrial 
Property;  askad  a  coaferenoe  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  tbe 
two  HouttB  fcheee<«.  and.  that  Mr.  Phaser. 
Mr:  FsacECL,  «nd  Mn  (Saosak  were  ap- 
pednted  managers  on  the'  parte «t  the 
House  at  the oonferwiofc.  ■  adi'-'T' 

M'  i;"":ixr.i.'- 
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-rammimiftv  wot-  tkokku.  rttnorv^ 
aK,  4,  ^U..  Siigible  IwUvliduals  who  are 
viSi^atA  In  any  {^ect  iuadad  undec  tl)ls 
Act  ifa|^,  not,  be  qpoatderad  to  be  Facieral 
as}BlPM(a..«a  a.  raatUt,  ol.  avbclx  anpioyment 
ana  atiaU  n<A  h».fuWect  to  tha.proslaloaa  of 
oart^EO;  <»t.■tt^4f^^,^MlUAat•tea  Code, 

(f>L^  QOntcaciabaU  baanteced  iniio  tindar 
this  Act  wm»  a  contractor  who  Is,  or  whoee 


vimvi^-.^^  a  Wate  under  tWa  eubseotton     MEJSS'AtiES  PROM  TT?*!  PSESOTBJfT- 


aU«(|aMPt,9if^itWt>b#e««U>n  K»>)tof  that  year 
(o)  rn>anlpM»unt  aBPOiH(i»sd.,Xar  projects 
i94(h^t  ea«frfet«,^>  !*nd«r  eubaectjow  (a)  si»*ll 
ha  aMort4#aaA.aiaeaa  'Mreaa  wlthU  ea«h 
S»?Jh.«t^  in  w,oq»4|a^,n^n,M*,  t*kl»g 
laU),^(^^»iiiwatlQa.,Uie  pnjppcUou.  wtkich  eil- 
gSe  oersona  An  each  auc^i  area  bears  Jx>.6uch 
'  total  ,aiMnlier  of  such  persons,  respectively. 
In  that  State 


■  MeM»ge*  In  writing  from  tj(#,prtet- 
deiit  of  the-  p^ited  SUte*.  weirf^cfiflaflitt- 

one  of  his a^taffo. andie wnojwced 
(S.  3323)   to  amend  thfe  Pflbllt  Health 


seryice  Act.  to.  enlarge  the  authority  of 
SlSktaHeart  and  Lu»g  iti&^iMU 
in  oSSrtTSiJvwice  the  n»ttoo»l  aiUdc 
S^ftoaSaeof  the  hwrt  and  Wood 
SST  tha  l«»  Bod  "«>«>'  a"*  **» 
other  p«rpofl««< 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  WIIJ3ERNBBB 
AREAS— A  MBBBAOE  PP»OM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICHl  <Mr. 
0«Av^t>  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  PfeaMent  of  the 
united  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Everywhere  in  America,  we  seek  the 
horizoiE  where  escape  is  free  ^^^^^^^ 
(iespair  caa  neiver  catch  up.  We  ewieetnat 
our  wildemeee.  more  than  a  coneept,  Is 
an  experience,  where  we'^ay  find  some- 
thing of  ourselves  and  X>t  .our  world  that 
W8  might  never  have  known  to  exist. 

Wide-winged  birds  soartag  over  re- 
mote treetopa  caja  set  our  dreams  tn  new 
directions,  aerrated  olifls  can  tell  us 
about  our  geological  past.  Moimtain 
flowers  beside  woodland  trails  can  teach 
us  vital  lessons  about  our  ecblAglca!  rel»- 
tionshtps.  sea  wlnda  blowing  across 
lonely  beaches  can  refresh  us  for  new 
accompiisbammts. 

It  is:  a  prinae  objective  of  government 
to  tadance  the  uaa  of  land  sensibly  to 
ensttre  ««it  the  world  of  nature  is  pre- 
seired  albhg  wlt^  the  world  of  man. 

"A  -mrnvJ^  ■  ■  •"  ax>cordt»F  to  the 
epwikal  WUflMness  Act  (^  IdW,  "Is  here- 
by reeegnlaed  a»  an  arear  where  the  earth 
and  its  comnuaiitir  of  lifft^re  untram- 
meled  by  mam,  where  man-htoie^f  is  a 
visitor  who  does  not  renwlh.^  WftWn  the 
National  ■Wilderness  Preswnratlbn  System 
established  by  this  act,  the  first  9.1  mil- 
lioa  acres  of  our;  couBtrs  ^<»rB  Bet  a»lde. 
to  be  ooDserved.  nniasiMireet  in  their 
natural  state. 

Today.  I  am  propoeingto  the  Concrees 
ift  newwilderoees  ansae  which,  if  ap- 
proved. wouW  add  3*6  mUttaD.  accee  te 
our  wilderness  system.  This  is  the  largest 
single  incremental  increaae  In  the- sys- 
tem since  pasee**  otf  tb«  acW 

Five  would  be  located  in  our  Natiooal 
Wildlife  Refuge  Areas.  They  aje  the 
Brlgantine  National  WUdhfe  Refuge  m 
New  J«!sey,  the  Bladcbeard  Island  Na- 
tionaA  W^dJtife  Refuse  in  QeorgjA,  the 
Chassahowltriur  National  \^dUfe  Re- 
f«ge  in  HQrida,  and  the  LoWbwood  Na.- 
tiooa)  WildHfe  R^uge  and  the  Chaee 
Lake  National .  Wildlife  Rdfuae  in  North 
Dakota.  A  sixth  area,  administered^^ 
National  Park  Service,  would  be  wluun 
tba  CJttmberland  Gap  National  Historical 
^k  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky.  These  six  addi- 
tions would  add  40,257  acres  to  th*  Wlld- 
eriiess  Preservation  System. 
In  the  Western  States*  in  units  ad- 


National  WHdemaes  PrepWT^ttW  Brrvtm 

try  Theae  would  include  (MignaAMMNM 
In  toe<ltM»^aaaADw— Hfcttoai  Uopn- 
ramt  to  CflkRfrto,  «*JJ^<2?Ilf£lS[ 

Dftkota.  tbe  Badjjt^g^iwtWMl 
ment  in  fioath  PMpfa.  ^ 
Mountains  National .  Ptok  ^  -tL-*— -nvi-rT 
Carlsbad  Caverns  litatt0P(|A.PiMffc4«V^«; 
Mexico  and  th»  BaiMkato^MUlOMi  Suk 

inHawwli.  ■  .   -    ..'  . '^, 

The  1964  WUdemess  A«t  Iwrtamf-m^ 
rected  the-Sfccreti^lefl  of  Afflctilto*!^ 
ot  the  mteril^r  *<?  rtvJef  f«!<teraJl3r  o^<^ 
lands  viiMx  th«-$4loatolStier  and  to  de- 
port to  WPr^sident,  wh«k  transnits  to 
the  GoBocBBs  their  And  1^  recomipffld»< 
tioDs  fer  tboafcyBEBfts  wWob  <iP«Uqr«a 
wlldemeea  a«  deftawl  W  the  aei.  This 
wUdemees  review  proeess,  to  b»  eoD> 
ductwl  in  three  i*asea,  v»a  tcbecom^ 

pletedtjy.ian.       _■  ,,    .^  XK4. 

Beginnlhg  in  I969.,I  aocetowted  this 

program,  and  on  ApriJ.  2«^  ^1^.^  ^^' 
warded  to  the  CQnsres»a«B«t  wrtwmtg 
proposals*  which,  wtaea  enneted. -^w^ 
substantially  incroase  th*  awaawe  •«« 
since  pws««e  of  tt^e  W»9e««s' A<^ 
warned  that  we  wonUJ  fieed  a  re<ioowW 
effort  by  the  ^epattrnfente  of  Aj^i^^ 
and  the  Interior  lu.qompKliAg  tM  i*Vl^V 
process  *nd  pnwwfrActiloo  on  thasaflrpr 
posala  hy  the  OoncMMU..  ^^^ 

^Tpebnwry  8.  19TO.  I  t««»nmadi» 
second  packa«e  of  l»  n^'SrTJ^ 
proposals  to  the;CoopT».  '"'^Jg,,^;^ 
actett,  "wootd  designate  1.3  mlnwn  »W» 


tlonal  acres  b&  wfldemess.  At  ^:V^ 
I  reported  Jhai^e  Septemb^.  1»^ 
statutory  dewilhae  toe  reviws  «wWi  and 
would  be  met.  I  also  polDtcd  out  that  the 
majority  of  the  wttdeeness  areaai^rec- 
ommended  to  d&te  had  tftvolved  wcetero 

lands.  Trtwrefore.  I  «|**<^;^  ^SfJT 
tartte  of  Agriculture-'aifd  Interior  to,  ac- 
celerate the  identification  of  areas  ln,B» 
Eastern  United  States  having  wilderness 

The  Goagreas  has  now  recel¥«i..» 
\vildeme8s  proposals  which  would  axidfi* 
miUion  acres  to  the  original  9.1  million 
acres  de»i«nat(8^.hy  th*  Conwass,^.^ 

To  date,  however,  ttoe,  CoDgiaMi  h«6 
acted  on  ody  3»  peopoeais,  approwag  1.7 
miUion  acres  fortacluslon  to  t*»  sy«tem. 
This  leaves  pewMng  4S  wlMemfess'  pro*- 
posals  encompasstag  41  iti^to  acres,    , 

I  now  urge  the  CDogr^eS— in  this  o^ 
tennial  year  of.our  National  Park  ^#r 
teav— to  ^.(wickly  ia  favor  of  th««ft^5^ 
pioftosats  aa  weU  aa  the  oner  *^^^^ 

pettdtng.  .., 

1  am  aware  of  t4»  commercial  cHipCf- 
tunities  Ih  potentl«  wfldemess  areas 
snch  as  mining,  lumbering,  and  recrea- 
tional development.  I  believe  we  .must 
achieve  a  sMtfibie  land  use  baiancftt^ 
America  can  h«»e  economic  growth  •»■ 
the  unspoiled  nature  of  the  wlMamMB. 
iDorroninfflT    to  faet;  the  pwa^rva- 


jnga  and  direct  contact  with  Oovern- 

te«MiB»''¥eaaMftitt>  edaMMit*  t*t«» 
'^jnjajSa^i^jtidi?  ■  - '     ''^--^  ■  '•'^-    ^^^ 
"Tbtiamt^»'*U»k  of  tMmMotMtatM* 
effort  betw«n  tt»*»ittniti  ■■rgMg;^^' 

denwM  JfiM»ditfi^  riJlt^wi^^'t*;*!**" 
ttiday.  ftili^l*  «*»'  eartrtMMft  «■■"*•?.? 
the  reepooalTe  way  in  whksh  oWfWww* 
ment  is  meant  to  *•««*.    ' 

»im -fto*  nu^'w* ewtti.  aacaggaiFto 
the  scripttfres  '•arpiacwl  to  »  «"5«** 

Jqbn  Murtt  salfl  .th^nr  "^beto  ta»- 

aSiSiikmt  at  i^  wai^- 

Tfte  Bddltloa  of  these  new  aoe«i  to.Qur 
oatUMHd/^hiBmeaBoagMBmiiwiU/telp  to 
MepitrtKatway. 

E5asCtr«V«MlBffl«nB1MlFHR«JI) 

Aa  la  ^SiuMlai  BWtnn  tto.areatdlng 
Ofioer'  ^Mr.  aimvatt)  ialO  >»e<«^  the 
Btaa«e  a  hJMtoag*'  ffom  ^^^TS^^lf* 

jot  g«^«k  Be«>Uiui.airB>rce.  X^^ 

ll^StMNo.  and  tesponaumuy  <tee^ 
nated  by  ta<»  ■Pi  ■■tilHi*^  to  tha^ w^a»  og 
fm»ftA  while  »  eervlag.:  wtacte'tiraa  re- 
teb«  to  the  oonaainae  on  Aimed 
Services.  .:«_ 


bo*  01*  ■ 


THECALBW3AB 


3l 


In  the  Western  States,  to  uiuw  an-  ^       ^^^^  ^^  become  a  niaibr 

ministered  by  the  l^ational  Park  Service.  ^  ^j  ^  Americans,  Tbe  process  of 'tle- 

my  proposals  today  would  designate  aa  sooj  <»  ^  /^t^rrr'  j:^.^,^.   u   ««« 

Z£rS^0l6^  acres  l«.  V^owstone  l^^^^^, '  SSSioi'^SS 

National  Paric.  !il2,870   to  the  Grand  «*^^S°*^gnW«SJ™i«l2iWO? 

canyon  complex.  «46,'KK)9cre8lnY08em-  <««*'^?SS^3i*S^?^ 

Ite  National  1»arfc,   Mid'  llfr.807   acres  eee.     C«°T^2SLwi«^  frSTS-^ 

to  Ofand  Teton  National  Part:  groups— and  todlrMtoato  Jy^maa  wr« 

I^tether  propose  for  tecluston  In  our  the  coutrtrr-hat«,  through  pnMlc  heta- 
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Ut,  MANfflTBLD.  M*.  Pw«idant,  J^raak 
ucianhnous  conseat  to  pc  r^GOBOized.  re- 
gardless of  the  n«at,  order  of  ^ta"f 
5pdL    the     time    lto»aiM»»     attached 

Tba  PRssmiNa  ovmcsBR.  WMbonl 

objeotten. Itliw"*^^  ,  ...^  ^ 
Mr,  MANBPnMJ.  Mr.  gUMMgW^  j^ 
ask:  tmanihioaa  «oB8«t •  thfcl  the^BWwa* 
prticeed  to  the  Qoa^^Vfjaot  m?  fol- 
IdwtoTnoncontroveri&l  Itema^pp.  the 
cale:^;  CaiendM  No.  1071.  Calendar 
No.  i;W.  CalendwNo.  1121.  and  Calen- 

'^*T^'^raSinma  ofancEE.  without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

JEUDQMfBrCrfi»<  FAVCW  OP^lHEa 
HAVASUFAI^TRIBB  OPDWIAWBto 

The  bill  (Bua.  m^  ^»l^*L^  ^ 

dtspositton  nf :  fundi  awBopttlatari  to  pay 

•MftTof  mdUMin  IndiMa  ciaJBiB  Com- 
Vldfi^n  docket  numberedjl.  Modfor 
ottiet  Pttrposes.  was  wns^redL^i^fltttd 
loa  tUird  reading,  rea^.tne  tmra  time, 
attd  passed. 

NA»TZONAL  INeTTrUTE  OF  AOINO 

TtM, senatettToceeded  to  «>nf*^,*S 
Tin  jyyf-  14««.  to,an»md  the  iPUfflc 
geai^S^^rvice  Act  to  Provide  foMha 
ijuliiiiiliihiini  o<ii«o-Jiatioaal  InskUute 
o<}A8la«Tand-fortofctaersHvpaaea 

Mr  MANSPTELD.  I  mote  tia*«U  after 
the  enacting  cia^»©  bostrlckten  abd  that 


I 


svm 


then  b*  suteUtutod  ib»retoT  th«  t«Bi  ot 
B.  887  M  rBp«rt«l  wltb  an  amcndBMnt 

The  PBBBIDINa  OPWCKB.  Th»  qfim- 
tkoR  is  on  acrednff  to  tte  mottco  of  the 
aenator  tnm  MonUtuu- 

Th«  moHoo  wM  agTeed  to. 

lb*  i|i«^«^«'w«mt  of  tbtAMBmittee  was 
to  akrtte  o«t  att  af  tw  tbe  eaaotlng  clause 
and  iBsert: 


SaOPRQIf 


1.  Thte  aet  naf  be  Oted 
oa  A(}nf  Aot  <tf  IVn". 
m  iTt  >SMTPJ»  ev 

a.  TlM  nmm—  Tinrr^  flnds 


as  the 


(I)  tb»X  tbs  study  of  the  agUig  process, 
tks  oD*  btola^MJ  ootkOItton  cocnmon  to  an. 
hM  not  teoetrea  iissttcfa  support  cenanea- 
•«(•«•  wttli  Its  efrs«ts  on  ths  ItvM  <rf  every 
tndUTtilml:  ,    .  . 

(a)  that.  In  e<Mlt«<«^  to  tbs  physlsel  la- 
annltles  rasaltln«  from  sdransed  age.  tbe 
MononM,  Boolel,  and  peycboloslcal  factors 
aiinlate*  with  aclnf  operate  to  exotuds 
millions  of  older  Amerteans  from  tUe  ftUl 
life  and  the  place  ta  oar  eoolety  to  whloh 
tbetr  ysere  of  eerrloe  and  e«pertenee  estttls 
them; 

(8)  that  leeeai  rseearrti  aOHts  point  the 
way  xvtnaA  aUerlatloa  of  the  ptoblenis  at 
oM  sffs  br  tT*t"^^"g  the  heatthy  middle 
yearaoC  life;  __ 

(4)  ttet  there  Is  no  Aaerlean  las(Rixtlo& 
that  bss  undertaken,  or  Is  now  capable  of 
undertaking.  oacqnehcnslTe  eystematte  aad 
mtenaMre  stadlse  of  tke  MomeAeal  aad  be- 
taaTloral  aapeeta  at  aging  aad  the  related 
traialiig  ot  neesesery  perswwneti 

(B)  that  the  eetaUWunent  ot  a  National 
InsUtote  on  Agmg  within  the  Natloaal  Zn- 
Btltotee  of  Health  will  meet  tbe  need  for  such 
an  InctltutVm. 

SBC.  3.  Title  TV  o*  the  Public  Health  Serr- 
Ice  Aot  Is  fiiwi"*"^  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
tneieof  the  foUowtag  new  part: 

"Purr  O — Vnnonu.  Ineiiiuis  on  Aoneo 
"serASunnaan  oe  itATtowAL  xkwii'uis  on 


461.  Ilw  Beoetary  shall  eatabUah  in 

the  Public  Health  flenlce  an  institute  to  be 
known  as  tbe  Hattooal  InsUtute  oo  Aging 
(hetetnaftar  In  thto  part  referred  to  as  the 
•msmate*)  tor  tbe  oondnet  and  support  of 
Irtwneiiltal  seetal.  and  bebanoral  research 
and  training  relating  to  the  agtog  prooese 
ft~«  tbs  dlseasee  and  other  special  problems 
and  needs  of  the  aaed. 

"ISTASLXSHICKirr  of  ADTISOaT  COURCIL 

"See.  483.  (a)  There  Is  eetablisbed  In  the 
Institute  a  National  Advleory  Council  oo  Re- 
asarch  on  Aging  to  be  composed  of  sixteen 
memben.  a*  follows : 

"(1)  The  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the 
Natumal  Instttutee  of  Health,  the  chief  medi- 
cal oOoer  of  tbe  Veterans'  AdmlnHtsatlon 
(or  his  daalgnas),  and  a  medical  ofltoer  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be 
ex  oOeto  member*  ai  the  OeuncU. 

"(S)  T^velve  meeaben  appointed  by  tbe 
aacretary.  Each  o(  the  appointed  members 
of  tbs  Ooundl  ahaU  be  leaders  la  the  fleMs 
of  fxudamantal  adencee.  medical  sciences, 
behavioral  and  social  sclenoes.  or  public 
affairs.  Six  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be 
aaleeted  from  among  tbe  leading  medical  or 
selenttflc  authorlttes  who  are  skilled  In  the 
sciences  relating  to  gerentology;  three  of  tbe 
appointed  nksmbesa  shall  be  selected  from 
tlM  itafllrg  autborltlee  wtoo  are  sklUed  in 
aspects  of  the  social  or  behaTioral  sclenoee 
relating  to  aging;  and  three  of  the  appointed 
numbers  shall  be  selected  from  tbe  general 
puWte. 

"(bXl)  laeh  appototed  sannber  of  the 
Council  tfiall  l»  appaaatdter  a  term  of  four 
yaara.  aaoapt  that — 

"(A>   Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 


GttESSlONAL  RECDRD  — SENATE 

eanoy  ooeurrlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  Which  hU  piedeeeesor  was  apptrtnted 
ftimtt  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
tensi  ^d 

-(B%  at  the  nasmbers  flret  appointed  aftar 
the  eifbotlve  date  of  this  aeotlon.  three  ahaU 
be  appelated  for  a  term  of  four  years,  three 
BbaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
thiee  t*«*"  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  aad  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
at  tbe  tune  of  appointment. 
Appointed  members  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
plratlon  of  their  terms  until  their  suooessors 
iMse  taken  oOoe.  .      ^  ..     _>. 

"(3)  A  vacancy  Iz.  the  Council  shall  not 
affeot  Ita  activities,  and  twelve  membara  of 
the  Council  shall  oonstttuto  a  quorum. 

"(8)  Upon  appointment  of  the  Council  it 
«>t^n  ajt"r^  an  of  the  functions,  powers,  and 
dntiea  relating  to  reeearoh  on  aging  of  tbe 
Natkmal  Advisory  Child  Health  and  Human 
OevelopnMnt  Coimdl  eatabllahed  pursuant  to 
seetion  44S(a),  and  all  of  the  funortlona, 
powers,  and  duUea  of  the  National  Advieory 
Health  Council,  or  Its  sucoessors,  vinder  sec- 
tion 301  with  respect  to  reaearch  or  ualnlng 
projects  relating  to  aging. 

"(4>  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
oAoera  or  eoqdoyeee  ot  the  United  States 
ahaU  reoalve  for  eaoh  day  they  are  engaged 
la  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Council  compeneatloa  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  animal  rate  In 
eileot  for  grade  as-l8  of  the  Oeneral 
Schedule,  Including  travel  time;  and  all  mem- 
bers, while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  placee  of  buslnees.  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  xubatateaoe,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
eapeiisss  are  authorized  by  section  6703,  title 
6,  muted  States  Code,  for  persona  In  the 
Oovernment  service  employed  intermittently. 
"(c)  TTie  Chairman  of  the  Ooiuicll  shall 
be  appointed  by  tbe  Secietary  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  shall  serve 
aa  Chalnnan  for  a  term  ot  two  years. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  Che  Inetltute  shall 
(1)  daelgnate  a  member  of  the  etaif  of  the 
Inatltute  to  act  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Couaell.  and  (3)  make  available  to  the  Coun- 
cil such  staff.  Information,  and  other  aaaiat- 
anoe  aa  It  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  or  of  the  Chair- 
man, but  not  leae  c^tan  than  four  tlmas  a 
year. 


September  21,  1972 


"rXJNCTIOWS 


"Sxo.  468.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Inatltute,  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301  with  respect  to  research,  Inveatlga- 
tlona,     experlmenie.     demonstratlona,     and 
studies  related  to  the  agtng  prooess  and  the 
diseases  and  other  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aged,  except  that  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  determine 
tbe  area  In  which  and  the  extent  to  which 
be  wlU  carry  out  suoh  aetlvltlee  In  further- 
ance ot  the  purposes  of  eeotlon  301  through 
the  Institute  or  another  Institute  eeiahllahed 
by  or   under  other  provlalona  of   this   Act, 
or  both  of  them,  when  both  suoh  instltutee 
have   functions    with   respect   to    the   same 
subject  matter,  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  such  actlvttlas  so  as  to  avoid 
unproductive  and  unneeesaary  overlap  and 
duplication  of  such  f  unotlons.  Tbe  Secretary 
may   aiso  provide  training  and   Instruction 
and  aatabllsh  traineeehipa  and  fellowahlpe. 
In  the  Institute  and  elsewhere,  in  matters 
relating  to  study  and   Inveetlgatlon   of   the 
aging   proceas   and   the    dlseasee   and  other 
special  probleme  and  needs  of  the  aged.  The 
Seeretary  may  provide  tralneee  and  fellows 
participating  such  training  and  instruction 
or  ta  such  traineeahipe  and  fellowships  with 
sttpente   and   allowancea    (including   travel 
and    subsistence    expenses)     as    he    deema 


necesary,  and,  In  addition,  provide  for  sticib 
training,  inetructlon,  and  trataeeehlpe  aad 
for  sueh  feUowahlps  through  greats  to  pubUe 
or  other  nonprofit  Inatltutlene.  In  canyhig 
out  hki  health  maapowar  oalnlay  reaponal- 
bilitles  under  the  Public  Health  Oesiloe  Aot 
or  any  otSier  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
appropriate  eteps  to  insure  the  education  and 
training  of  adequate  nuabeis  ot  aQM 
health,  niuaing.  and  paramerttnal  petaonnel 
in  the  field  of  health  care  tor  tbe  aged. 

"(b)  Tbe  Seeretary  shall,  through  the  In- 
stitute, conduct  eeientiao  etsMUes  to  measure 
the  inqpaet  on  the  bloioglcai.  medloei.  and 
psychological  aspects  ot  a^nf  of  an  pxograaas 
and  aotlvltlss  asalsted  or  conducted  by  de- 
partments and  agenclee  of  the  Fsdsrsl  Oov- 
ernment designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
aging. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Institute, 
shall  carry  out  public  Information  and  educa- 
tion  programa  dealgned   to  disseminate  as 
widely  as  possible  the  findings  of  Institute 
sponsored  and  other  relevant  aging  rsaearch 
and  studies,  and  other  inf  (M^aiatlon  about  tbe 
process  of  agtng  which  may  aaalat  eldsAy  and 
near-elderly  persons  in  dealing  with,  and  all 
Americans  in  understanding,  the  problems 
and  processes  aasocUted  with  growing  older. 
"Sec.  464.  (a)  The  SeereHary,  In  connilta- 
tion  with  the  Institute  (acting  throu^  tbe 
Council)  and  such  other  appropriate  advisory 
bodlee  as  he  may  establish,  shall  within  om 
yaw  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
develop  a  plan  for  an  aging  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  ooonlinate  and  promote 
research   into  the  biologloal,   medical,  psy- 
chological, social,  eduoatkmal,  and  economle 
aspects    of    aging.    Such    program   shall   be 
carried    out,    as    to    researdi    involvlag   the 
functions  of  the  Institute,  primarily  through 
the  Institute,  and  as  to  other  ressaroh  shall 
be  carried  out  through  any  other  Institute 
established  by  or  under  oOter  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  through  any  appraprlate  agency 
or  other  organizational  tmit  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Eduoallon,  and  Weifan. 
"(b)  The  plan  required  by  sulMeotlon  (a) 
of  this  seetmn  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
C<mgreaa  and  the  President  and  shall  set 
forth  the  atafllng  and  funding  requirements 
to  carry  out  the  program  contained  therein." 

Mr.  CHDRCH.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  S.  887,  the  Reaearch  on 
Aging  Act. 

Today  the  low  priority  assigned  to  ag- 
ing research  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
serious  problenu  In  the  field  of  gerontol- 
ogy. 

Yet,  we  know  far  too  little  about  tiie 
aging  process,  ewn  though  it  accounts 
for  a  substantial  proportion  of  cost  of 
medical  care. 

For  example,  about  80  percent  of  all 
persons  65  or  older  suffer  from  some 
form  of  chronic  condition.  Man  Impor- 
tantly, many  of  these  conditions,  which 
are  associated  with  advancing  age,  are 
the  end  product  of  a  prooess  begun 
several  years  earlier — when  these  in- 
dividuals were  in  thetr  forties  or  early 
fifties. 

As  a  nation,  we  now  recognize  the  im- 
portance and  need  for  continuing  re- 
search, but  unfortunately  not  in  the  field 
of  agizxg.  Many  businegses  and  govern- 
mental units  earmark  5  percent  of  their 
available  fimds  for  research.  But  aging 
research  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  represents  only  about  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  Federal  expenditures  in 
health  programs  for  the  elderly. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  com- 
pelling reasMia  to  reverse  this  short- 
sighted commitment  for  aging  research. 
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Health  care  costs,  for  instance,  can  be 
reduced  because  of  aging  rwaaroh.  With 
this  body  of  knowledge,  greatv  emphasis 
can  be  plaoed  upon  prevsnttve  madlctne. 
instead  of  watting  to  treat  disease  afteor 
it  reaches  a  serious  or  crisis  stage. 

Moreover,  research  can  help  more  peo- 
ple live  better  for  longer  i>eriods  of  time. 
Such  efforts  can.  of  course,  contribute  to 
more  years  of  useful,  healthy  living. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  sheer  numbers  we. 
as  a  Nation,  should  be  concemed  with 
the  aging  proceas.  Today  there  are  nearly 
21  mllllOD  persons  65  or  older,  almoat 
seven  times  as  many  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  is  estimated  that  pertaaps  4fi 
to  50  million  i>ersons  will  have  reached 
their  65th  birthday  during  the  next  30 
years. 

Important  but  still  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  growing  (dd  present  power- 
ful reasons  for  devticvlng  an  expanded, 
coordinated  research  program  on  aging. 
And,  S.  887  represents  a  sound  and  sen- 
sible approach  to  provide  the  essential 
commitment  for  a  systematic  approach 
in  the  Add  of  aging.  First.  8.  887  would 
eetaUlsh  a  NatUmal  Institute  on  Aging 
to  conduct  and  sui^xyrt  biomedical,  so- 
cial, and  behavioral  research  and  train- 
ing related  to  the  aging  process,  llie  new 
institute  would  also  concentrate  on  dis- 
eases and  other  special  problems  of  the 
eldeily. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Aging  to  monitor 
programs  conducted  by  the  Institute. 

Third,  S.  887  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  W^are  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehoisive  aging  and  research 
plan  within  1  year,  sdong  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  stafiOng  and  funding  re- 
quirements necessary  to  implement  the 
plan. 

A  National  Institute  on  Aging,  I  Bsa 
pleased  to  say.  had  the  strong  and  en- 
thusiastic Bupptxt  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

All  Americans — the  young  as  well  as 
the  old — have  a  vital  stake  in  under- 
standing and  learning  to  cope  with  the 
inevitable  aging  process. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
enactment  of  8.  887,  a  bill  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri  (Mr.  E^AQLETOIT)  . 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  (HJl.  14424)  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidrait.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  887  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  biU  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging." 


be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUowg: 
XesoltieS  by  tAe  Seaete  and  Hoaee  of 
Rmpnaamtrntttom  of  tlie  UvUmA  Stataa  of 
iimeHce  «a  Oofress  eisewbled.  Tha>  m  order 
to  belffhtMi  tb»  awBieneas  at  tbe  peopU  at 
the  United  States  wttb  ragerd  to  ttae  aetSrmai 
tbraat  ot  drag  abnae,  aad  to  iJtoHde  an  op* 
pcrtimlty  for  a  peetod  of  speotal 
on  this  problam,  tbe  Preetdent  ta  ( 
and  requeeted  to  ieeoe  a  prodasattaa  ( 
nattng  the  week  beginning  October  IB,  1979. 
aa  "Natlonel  Drug  Abase  rieietlea  Weak", 
and  calling  upon  tbe  people  ct  tHe  United 
States  aad  mtereeted  groope  and  (egenlai 
Uooa  to  iilieei  iie  aueta  palod  wltb  appropriate 
ceresncolee  and  aottvltlea. 


NATIONAL   DRUG    ABUSE    PREVEN- 
TION WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  236)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  October  15, 
1972,  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Week"  was  considered,  ordered  to 


PACIFIC  TROPICAL  BOTANICAL 
OARI3EN 

The  bill  (HJl.  9135)  to  amend  the  Act 
of  August  19, 1964,  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  the  maximum  number  ot  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pad- 
flc  Tropical  Botanical  Garden  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  order  of  busineas  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  the  rest  frf  tlie  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  Is  aware,  the  dtcUnguistied 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  prepared  to  take 
up  a  measure  having  to  do  with  the  un- 
lawful seizure  of  airpUmea. 

Following  that,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  8.  3970,  a 
bill  to  esti^dish  a  Council  of  Consumer 
Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  which  I  understand  is  quite 
controversial. 

Tomorrow  morning.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  leadership  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calerniar  No.  1127, 
HU.  16029.  an  act  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  put  that 
on  the  flnt  track. 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  will  be  in 
session  on  Saturday  this  week. 

We  hope  that  early  next  week  it  will 
be  possible  to  ta^  up  HJl.  1.  welfare  re- 
form, a  bill  which,  I  understand,  will  be 
on  the  calendar  next  Monday. 

We  also  hope  to  consider  Calendar  No. 
1107,  S.  630,  with  respect  to  the  future 
regulation  of  surface  mining  opera,tions. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  debt  ceiling 
to  consider,  a  continuing  resolution  very 
likely,  and  five  appropriation  bills,  as 
well  as  the  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Those  are  the  major  items  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  which  would  indicate  to  the 
Senate  that  we  tace  a  heavy  schedule. 
We  will  be  In  session  this  coming  Satur- 
day in  an  attempt  to  face  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  should  like  to  raise  an- 
other point,  not  reaUy  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  leadership  But  the  fact  that 
we  are  meeting  earlier  and  earlier  in 
order  to  get  our  butlness  done  and  to 


adjourn  Is  bcdng,  to  a  deinree,  sttbvei teft— 
andl  use  that  word  in  a  nice  senae— by 
tbe  large  number  of  special  orders  that 
we  are  getting  in  tbe  moxoiiif .  in  wbUb. 
Ihave  been  p>Ttlctp«ttn«. 

Ttien  special  ordera  arc  bator  used,  tf 
I  maj  say  so.  for  da&r  polltloal  f aantys 
in  wtdeh  danksrs  beiia?e  tOct  dookeyg 
and  etephants  bdiave  Mice  eWpbants  'Hie 
puhUe  is  not  reaUy  eUtttfhtBiwid.  nor  Is 
the  pubUc  paytns  moofa  aawntJon  to  it. 
I  realiee  that  we  esmuife  cootrai  that,  bat 
I  should  like  to  point  to  irtat  I  ttihik  is 
the  fotilitar  of  what  we  are  doing.  Charges 
are  made  in  one  direction  and  rejdte 
are  made  in  another.  We  are  not  con- 
vincing eaoh  other  of  anything,  We  are 
not  d(jng  anything  exeesit  dalaytog  the 
ultimate  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  this  for  the  record,  because  it  is 
being  said  pttvately  by  HeBatoi  ■  en  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  not  participat- 
ing in  this  rmttier  imlxdy  exercise.  I  sug- 
gest we  find  some  Tneans  by  which  we  can 
enter  into  an  interim  agreement,  or  a 
treaty  of  nonpoUtical  violence  here. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  PABTORE.  Mr.  Preridcnt.  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennaylranlft  will  yield.  I 
think  the  best  way  to  fflustrate  that  is  to 
say  that  we  came  in  today  at  9  ajn.  btit 
we  did  not  take  a  vote  untO  11 :96  am. 
It  strikes  n»— 

Mr.  DOMZMXCEL  Mr.  PresldflBt.  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate  so  that 
we  may  hear  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  cannot  hear  the  flsnator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  riAo^ter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  I  can  accommodate  my  good 
friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  why  we  can- 
not have  these  speeches  made  at  6  pjn. 
at  night  and  let  us  do  eor  work  dining 
the  wakifig  hours  ci  the  day,  rather  than 
having  to  do  the  serious  work  in  the 
sleeping  hours  and  dodng  the  other  work 
in  the  waking  hours.  Maybe  we  should 
reverse  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
conrcCw- 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  PnttOmt,  wiB 
the  disMngulidied  Senator  from  Peenayl- 
vania  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Tlie  Senator  from  Men- 
tana  has  the  ftow. 

Mr.  MANBFIEIJ>.  I  am  ddighted  to 
jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Praaidsnt,  I  want 
to  say  to  BenaUat  who  are  now  In  the 
Chamber  that  we  just  fVnlshed  having 
a  roUcall  vote  of  77  to  0.  Despite  my  c6l- 
loquy  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
aad  the  Senator  from  Rhode  bland  yes- 
terday, there  was  still  a  reUcall  vote  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  KimnDT)  on  a  b&l 
which  was  totally  nonoontroversial  and 
which  no  one  voted  againet. 

Now,  having  had  a  77  to  0  vote  on 
this,  and  feeling  as  strongly  as  I  do  that 
we  are  wasting  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  time 
by  voting  on  nonoontroversial  measures 
witti  yea  and  nay  votes,  I  will  now  ask 
the  Parliamentarian  and  the  Presiding 
Officer,  who  seem  to  be  shifting  seats 
here,  whether  it  is  not  true  that,  at  this 
point,  in  order  to  get  a  roUcall  vote.  It 


requires  one-atUx  of  those  who  juat  voted 
caitheprevtouimeMure?^^^ 

Tbe  pRSsmma   officer    (M*. 

Oiuvtt).  Under  SenMe  procedure,  a  de- 
mand for  the  yew  and  nfcys  ia  a  co^ti- 
ttttknAl  prt¥Ui«e  and  a  o^onm  i»  ^J^^ 
QtMumed  t6  be  prasent.  Such  a  demand 
f  br  the  yeM  ana  nay»  must  be  seconded 
by  at  leasTone-flfth  of  tlie  presumptive 
auonun.  a  mln^'**""'  of  11  wlUi  the  pres- 
ent Mtettbersmp  at  100,  "fd  based  on  ttvs 
last  roneaitTOe  demand  should  be  put 
when  requested.  ^^  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  other  words, 
based  on  the  last  rollcaU  vote,  then,  we 
would  have  to  have  more  than  11  on  tbe 
next  demand;  Is  that  wrrect? 

Hie  PRESIDING  OPPICEB.  That  Is 

correct.  ^  ^  w-  «♦ 

Mr   DOMINICK.  I  vaat  to  make  It 
^)t^r  on  this  point,  from  my  point  of 
view,  that  If  there  is  any  controversy 
on  an  amendment  to  any  biU,  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  having  a  roUcall 
vote,  whether  only  two  or  three  Sena- 
tors are  Involved  who  happen  not  to 
like  the  bill  and  want  to  be  recorded 
against  it,  I  do  not  see  why  their  should 
not  have  that  right.  But  this  total  waste 
or  time  in  going  forwacd  with  ao  many 
roUcaU  votes  and  embarrassing  every- 
one who  is  not  able  to  be  here,  wasting 
the  time  of  Senators  In  having  to  go 
back  and  forth  from  their  offlcee  or  cooa- 
mlttee  rooms  to.the  Chaxnber  in  order  to 
vote,  «5cms  to  me  to  be  totally  out  of 

I  "have  «Ud  so  before,  I  asked  that 

there  not  be  a  rollcall  vote,  but  thare 

was  Qiie  now,  which  is  proper  \mder  the 

Senate  rules,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0.  But 

we  have  now  disrupted,  to  my  personal 

knowledge,  two  committees,  and  many 

meetings  which  are  going  on.  and  we 

are  wasting  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  time.  I 

hone  we  will  not  do  it  any  more. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mx.  MANSFXEU3.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 

(ii;iUugulshed   majority    leader   for   his 

statement  with  regard  to  the  placement 

cd  the  Eovtai  BduoBticoal  OpportumUes 

biU.  whieh  is  the  so-called  antibusing 

legislation,  on  the  list, 
■n^e  Senator  from  Alabama  recalls  Uiat 

the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
sUted  he  will  give  at,  least  24  hours'  no- 
tice before  the  hiU  is  called,  up. 

Therefore.  wo«ld.  the  QeMtor  from 
Alabama  be  corsect  in  assuming  that  the 
distinguished  maiority  leadec  will  yet 
give  us  24  hours'  notice,  or  does  this 
notice  he  iias  Just  giveo  meaD  thai  it  may 
be  called  U9  in  the  order  as  listed  by  the 
distiz^Kulshed  majority  letitder? 

Mr.  UAMSFISUX  Mwr  X  say  that  I 
will  do  my  best  to  give  24  house'  notiee. 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  Soiator  from 
Alabama  will  undarstwod  that  notices  of 
tiiis  nature  in  part  ace  also  notices  of 
intent  with  no  time  specified. 

|&.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  The  Senattu:  from 
Alabama  did  not  reouire  24  hows 
notice— ti»at  much  notice  to  me.  The 
SeoM^tor  from  Alahama  Is  glad  to  leaio 
that  this  Jiiay  constitute  notice  that 
would  abridge  the  24-hour  notice  or 
statement    the    distinguished    majority 
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leader  made  heretofore.  So  it  may  be 
anticipated,  then,  Uiat  this  bill  may 
come  up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
the  early  part  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  the  latter  part, 
or  the  following  week,  depending  on  cir- 
cumstances. ^  ^^. 

Mr.  AlliEN.  The  latter  pert  of  this 

week?  ^  _^    , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  latter  part  of 
n««t  week,  or  the  week  following.  It  de- 
pends on  circxmistances.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  have  to  allow  me  some 
flexibility. 

Mr.  ALLE3N.  Yes,  but  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  did  state  the  order  that 
he  now  plans  to  follow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  necessarily  the 
order  In  which  they  would  come  up,  but 
I  stated  the  schedule  of  bills  that  would 
have  to  be  considered,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  that  order?    ' 

Mr.  MAKBFUILD.  Not  necessarily  in 
that  order.  ^^ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  T  thank  the  dlstin- 
gulahed  majority  leader  for  this  clarifi- 
cation. 


ANTIHIJACKINO  ACT  OP  1972 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravkl^  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar No.  981,  S.  2280,  Which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reed  as 
follows: 

A  bm  (8.  2a80>  to  ain«nd  se«tlons  101  and 
90a  Of  the  JTWiend  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958.  aa 
BJD«n(te<i,  to  Unplemeat  the  CJonventlon  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  3eizure  of  Air- 
craft, tuid  for  othear  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectlan  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Oommtttee  on 
CoBRmeroe  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
line  4,  strike  out  "1971"  and  insert 
"1972";  on  page  3.  line  21.  after  the  word 
•focr",  strike  out  "any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  if  the  death  penalty  isnot  imposed" 
and  insert  'rwt  less  than  twenty  years. 
if  the  death  penalty  is  not  imposed";  on 
page  4,  line  8.  after  the  word  "act",  strike 
oirt  ttas  comma-  and  insert  a  period;  after 
lines.  insH-t: 

"(3)  Thla  sul)B«otion  shall  only  be  appli- 
cable U  tb«  place  of  takeoff  or  the  place  of 
actual  laiuUng  of  the  aircraft  on  board  which 
the  oSeiue  as  deOned  In  paragraph  2  of  this 
suh»»ctloQ  Is  committed  is  situated  outside 
the  territory  of  the  Stat«  of  registration  ol 
that  atrcrsft. 

t 

After  line  la.  insert:        | 

"(4)  For  purpoees  of  this  subsection  an 
alicmft  is  considered  to  be  In  flight  from 
the  xmotnent  when  aU  the  external  docMV  are 
clooed  foUowing  embarkation  until  the 
monnent  when  one  such  door  U  opened  for 
dlaemtoenkatJon,  or  In  the  eaae  of  a  forced 
landing,  until  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  reeponalbUlty  for  the  aircraft  ajod  tor 
the  persona  and  property  aboanl." 

After  line  23.  strike  out: 

(d)  By  amending  that  postlon  of  the  table 
oX  caateaU  contained  la  the  &»'  eectton  o< 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  oj  1958  which  ap- 
pears under  the  heading  "Sec.  902.  Criminal 


Penalties."    by    striking    out   the   foUowlng 

itema:  .      .  „ 

"(n)  Investlgattona  by  Federal  Bureau  of 

Investigation.  ^^ 

••(o)   Intertersnoe  with   alrcnrtt   accident 
invaatlgatlon."; 
and  by  ineerting  the  f  oUowtog  Iteeaa  In  place 

thereof.  ^^    .  ,    ., 

"(n)   Aircraft  Piracy  Outside  apeclal  Air- 

craft  Jurladiction  of  the  United  State*. 
••(0)   InveetlgaUon*  by  Federal  Bxireau  of 

Investigation, 
"(p)   Interference   with   alrcralt   accident 

investigation.".  .  .   ^  .     .v. 

S»c.  4.  The  sjnendments  oontamea  m  tnis 
Act  ahaU  become  eflecttTe  one  day  after 
fuimiment  of  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  the  entry  into  force  for  the  United 
States  of  the  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
slon  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  signed 
at  The   Hague.   Netherlands,   December   16, 

1970:  and  ^       ,  „     ,  ^ 

(b)  the  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 

by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
a  notice  referring  to  this  Act  and  atattng 
that  the  Convention  has  entered,  or  wUl  en- 
Lcr,  into  force  for  the  United  States  on  a 
date  specified  In  that  notice. 

On  page  5,  after  line  15,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Title  3a  at  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  1114  as  follows: 

"sospixsioic  or  AiB  WKVttcma 
"Sec.  1114.  (a)  whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  a  foreign  nation  is  acting  in 
ft  manner  InconslBtent  with  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Selaure  of 
Aircraft,  he  may.  without  notice  or  hearing 
and  for  as  long  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  assure  the  security  of  aircraft  against  un- 
lawful selBure,  suspend  (1)  the  right  of  any 
air  carrier  and  foreign  air  carrier  to  engage 
in  foreign  air  transportation,  and  any  persons 
to  operate  aircraft  In  foreign  air  commerce, 
to  and  from  that  foreign  naUon,  and  (2)  the 
right  of  any  foreign  air  carrier  to  engage  la 
foreign  air  transportation,  and  any  foreign 
person  to  operate  aircraft  in  foreign  air  com- 
merce, between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  naUon  which  maintains  air  service 
between  itself  and  that  foreign  nation.  Not- 
withstanding  section   1102  of  this  Act,  the 
President's   authority   to   suspend  rights   in 
this  manner  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  condi- 
tion to  any  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  or  foreign  air  carrier  or  foreign 
aircraft  permit  Issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Bo«uxl  and  any  air  carrier  operating  cer- 
tificate or  foreign  air  carrier  operating  spe- 
clfloatlon  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

"(b)  It  ehaU  be  unlawful  for  any  air  car- 
rier or  foreign  air  carrier  to  engage  in  foreign 
air  transportation,  or  any  person  to  operate 
aircraft  In  foreign  air  commerce.  In  violation 
of  the  suspension  of  rights  by  the  President 
under  this  section.". 

(b)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968  18  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
1116  as  follows: 


"sacuRrrr  sTAVDAaos  n*  roaxxoK  aib 

TRAM8IO«TAT10I« 

"Sk.  1115.  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enaotanent  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shaU  notify  each  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  has.  a  bUaterai  air 
transport  agreement  or,  in  the  absence  of 
such  agreement,  each  nation  whose  airline  or 
ainiaes  hold  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  or 
permits  issued  pursuant  to  sestlon  402  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  of  the  provisions 
of  subeectlon   (b)   of  this  section. 

•'(b)  In  any  case  wl»er»  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  oonsuWatton  with  the 
competent  aeronautical  auShorltlee  of  a 
foreign  nation  with  which  the  United  States 
has  a  bUaterai  air  transport  agreement  and 
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m  accordance  with  the  provWons  of  that 
ajrreement  or,  in  the  absezMse  of  such  agio* 
Sent,  of  a  nation  wteoee  aUttne  or  amines 
bold  a  foreign  air  oarrter  pemlt  or  pennMs 
Issued  pursuant  to  such  saeSlon  409.  flxuta 
that  such  nation  does  not  eSMtlvely  mala- 
tain  and  administer  seourtty  measures  relat- 
ing to  transportation  of  peieons  or  property 
or  maU  In  foreign  air  transportation  that  are 
equal  to  or  above  the  mlnlnram  sbandarda 
which  aiw  eatabllsJied  pursoant  to  the  Ckm- 
ventlon  on  Intenurtlonal  CItU  Avlattcm,  or 
prior  to   a  date   when   lucb   standards   are 
adopted  and  enter  into  force  puxauaat  to 
such  Convention,  the  spedfioatlons  and  prac- 
Uces  set  out  In  Appendix  A  to  B«soluUon 
A17-10  of  the  17th  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national ClvU  Aviation  Organteatlon,  he  shall 
notify  that  nation  of  such  finding  and  the 
steps  considered  necessary  to  bring  the  se- 
curity measures  of  that  nation  to  standards 
at  least  equal  to  the  minimum  standards  of 
such  Convention  or  such  8pe<dfloatlon»  and 
practices  of  such  Resolution.  In  the  event  of 
failure  of  that  nation  to  take  such  steps,  the 
Secretary  of   Transportation,   with   the   ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  with- 
hold, revoke,   or   Impose   conditions  on   the 
operating  authority  of  the  ainme  or  amines 
of  that  nation." 

On  page  8.  after  line  12.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec  5.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1471(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  section 
1114"  before  the  words  "of  this  Act"  when 
those  words  first  appear  in  this  section. 

After  line  16,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  6.  SecUon  1007(a)  of  the  Federal 
.Wlatlon  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1487(a) )  la 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or.  In  the 
case  of  a  violation  of  section  1114  of  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General,"  after  the  words 
"duly  authorized  agents.". 

And,  after  line  21,  Insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  which  appears 
under  the  heading 
"Sec.  902.  Criminal  penalties.". 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  foUowlng 
Items: 

"(n)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"(o)  Interference  virltJi  aircraft  accident 
investigation."; 

and  by  inserting  the  foUowlng  Items  in  place 
thereof: 

"  (n)  Aircraft  piracy  outside  special  aircraft 
Jurisdictions  of  the  United  States. 

"(o)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"(p)  Interference  with  aircraft  accident 
investigation."; 

and  that  portion  which  appears  under  the 
heading 

TITLE  XI— MISCKLLANKOU8" 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  1114.  Suspension  of  air  servlcee. 
"Sec.  1115.  Security  standards  In  foreign  air 
transportation.' ' . 

So  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  XTnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  T^at  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antl^HlJaoklng  Act 
of  1972". 

Sac.  2.  Section  101(82)  of  the  Fedaral 
Aviatitm  Act  of  1968,  as  amendod  (49  V3.0. 
1301(32) ) ,  is  amanded  to  read  as  foUowa: 

■■(33)  iiu)  term  'special  atroraft  Juiladtc- 
tlon  of  the  United  States'  Includes — 
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"{%)   cItU  alreraft  oT  the  mated  BtatsiF 
"(b)  aircraft  of  the  national  defense  foraM 
of  uu  Otilted  BtatDC 
"(c)  any  othar  alraMtt  vtCblQ  ta*  Unito* 

States;  „  ,.^ 

"  (d)  any  other  alraraft  outilda  ths  united 

States—  _^ 

"(1)  that  has  its  next  schedulad  dMittna^ 
tlon  or  last  point  -of  departure  In  the  TTOlted 
StatvB,  tf  that  airaratt  next  aetuaUy  lands  in 
the 'Umtad  Btatas;  or 

"(U)  bavmg  'an  oOenae'.  as  deSned  in  tlia 
ConwnUon  for  the  auppraaston  of  Unlawful 
SeiBuie  ol  AlnaaXt,  oonuntttsd  aboard,  if 
that  aircraft  lands  in  the  UxUtad  States  with 
the  alleged  offender  still  abOMd:  and 

"(e)  other  aircraft  leased  V/llhout  ciew  to 
a  leasee  who  has  his  principal  );>lsf0s  of  bust- 
neas  In  the  U&ltad  'Statas,  or  tf  nan*,  who 
has  his  permanent  xeaideBeB  in  the  UMtad 
States; 

while  that  aircraft  la  In  flight,  which  is  trooi 
the  moment  wlien  all  the  extamal  doors  an 
closed  foUowlng  embarkatioa  untU  the  nw* 
mant  wtien  one  such  door  la  <^;>aned  for 
disembarkation,  or  In  the  case  of  a  forced 
lamling,  untU  the  competent  authorttlea 
take  over  the  responsibility  for  the  ahrcnift 
and  for  the  persons  and  property  aboaul" 
-  —    -  ■•     Avlano 


SBC.  3.  Section  BOS  of  the  Federal  Avtatfoa 
Act  of  19Sa.  as  amandad  (48  UJBX;.  14'a) .  is 
amsckded  as  foUowa: 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  words  "vicAence 
aiul"  in  subsection  (1)  (2)  theireof.  and  by 
inserting  the  wonis  "violence,  or  by  soiy  other 
form  of  Intlmldatlcm,  and"  In  place  thereof; 

(b)  By  redesignating  subsections  (n)  and 
(o)  thereof  as  "(o)"  and  "(p)".  reapeoUvrty. 
and  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  subMctloo: 
"Aircraft    Piracy    Outside    Special    Aircraft 

Juiisdietlan  of  the  United  Stataa 
"(n)(l)  Whoever  aboard  an  aircraft  in 
flight  outside  the  special  alraaft  Juztadle- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  oomnUta  'an  af« 
fense',  as  defined  in  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft, 
and  Is  afterward  found  in  the  United  States 
ShaU  be  punWied — 

"(A)  by  death  If  the  verdict  of  the  Jury 
shall  so  recommend,  or.  In  the  csseof  a  plea 
erf  guUty.  or  a  plea  of  not  guUty  where  the 
defendant  has  waived  a  trial  by  Jiiry,  if  the 
court  In  its  discretion  shall  so  order;  or 

"(B)  by  imprisonment  for  not  leas  than 
twenty  years,  if  the  death  penalty  la  not 
Imposed. 

"(2)  A  person  commits  'an  offense",  as  de- 
fined In  ttie  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  when,  while 
aboard  an  aircraft  In  flight,  he— 

"  (A)  unlawluUy.  by  foroe  or  threat  thereof, 
or  by  any  other  fonn  of  Intimidation,  seizes, 
or  exercises  control  of,  that  aircraft,  or  at- 
tempts to  perform  any  such  act;  or 

"(B)  is  an  aoaxnplloe  of  a  perscm  who  per- 
toma  or  attempts  to  perform  any  such  act. 
"  (3)  This  subsection  shall  only  be  appttea- 
ble  If  the  place  erf  takecrfl  or  the  pUca  of 
actual  landing  of  the  aircraft  od  board  which 
the  offense  as  defined  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
subsection  la  oomnUtted  is  altuatsd  outside 
the  territory  of  the  SUte  of  regiatTatlon  of 
that  aircraft. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  an 
aircraft  Is  considered  to  be  lu  flight  fisMn 
the  moment  when  an  the  external  doors  are 
closed  foUowtag  embarkation  until  the  mo- 
ment when  one  such  door  Is  opened  for  dis- 
embarkation, or  in  the  case  of  a  ftweed  land- 
ing, until  the  competent  authorHlee  take 
over  responslbQlty  for  the  alronft  and  for 
the  persons  and  property  aboam." 

(e)  By  aoMnding.  rsdsalgnated  sttheeettMi 
(o)  tboeof  by  Btdking  aut  tlu  zvfhnBoe 
"(m)",  and  by  insertUig  the  refortnca  "(a)" 
in  place  thereof;'  aad 

3m.  4.  (a)  Tltio  XI  o^  the  Federal  A»l«Uo» 
Act  of  iaS8  la  ameaded  byt  adding  a  nav 
section  1114  as  follows: 


"aresrxMrtoN  or  aoc  sxavacxs 
"8«c.   1114.    (a)   Whsnerar  the  Piwldsnt 
ds^jennlnsa  that  a  fonlfp  nsMon  is  siting 
In  a  manner  moonaUtant  with  th»  Ccoeeo^ 
uon,  for  the  8Qppr«etl<m  ot  UUsvtdl  SehRU* 
of  Aircraft,  h*  may.  witiaOiK  ooHm  t**iw- 
mg  and  for  «•  icngas  he  datenninae  ^awr 
sary  to  assure  the  security  of  aircraft  NEFP*>t 
unlawful  seizure,  suspend  (1)   the  Itmt  of 
any  air  carrier  and  tonSpa  air  ■earner  1o  esi- 
gm*  m  fonlgn  air  traaspMrtaSicai^  aadiany 
persons  to  operate  aircraft  in  foreign  air  osmm 
mwoee.  to  aad  from  ths*  tarstgn  nattoiw-  and 
(2)   the  right  of  any  foreign  air  osRlar  to 
engaee  in  foMign  air  tmnaparfMaw,  »nd  any 
foreign  person  to  operate  alrciatt  tn  ilonlgn 
air  eonunaroa,  batwaen  the  UnUrad  Stataa  and 
any  foreign  nation  which  maintains  atrstrv 
loe  betwaMa  itaaU  and  that  (oraiga  nation. 
Notwithstanding  ssetlOM  llOgaC  thlaXet,  tha 
President's  authority  to  auspaad  Jrtghts  in 
this  manner  shall  be  deamad  to  ba  a  4MDdl<' 
tlon  to  any  oertiflcata  of  pubUe  oonvaniuioe 
and  necessity  or  foreign  air  carrier  or  lonign 
aircraft  permit  iasued  by  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  any  air  carrier  operating. oar- 
tlficate  or  foreign  air  carrier  operating  ^ed- 
flcatlon  isBxied  by  the  Seorrtrtry  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

"(b)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  air  oar- 
rim:  or  fooaign  air  cacrlar  to  aagaca  in  Ixir- 
elgn  air  transportaUoa,  or.  any  parson  to 
operate  aircraft  In  lorelgn  all  ooouneroe,  in 
violation  of  the  suspension  of  rights  by  the 
Prealdent  under  this  section.".' 

(b)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Avlatton  Aat 
of  195S  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  seettoo 
1U6  as  foUova:  / 

"BMOxjMxn  sTAWDsaM  iH  vouoaH  am-,  - 

"Sk.  116.  (a)  Not  later  tltan.;^  day*  aftar 
the  data  of  eoaotmeet  of  tbla.Aot.tbs  Baore- 
taiy  of  State  abaU  nptif)r  each  natum  with 
which  the  United  Statsa  has  a  MJatanl  air 
transport  agreemaat  or,  in-  tba  ataaanoa  -o* 
such  agraesia&t.  eaoh  nation  whose  alrUne 
or  airunas  hoMl^a  foMlgn  air  cairlar  fianoMS 
or  permits  Issued. pursaant  Do  sectian  4eft.ef 
the  Federal  AvlatSoo  Act  of  lese,  at  «ha  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  thja  seotton. 

■■(b)  In  any  case  whara  the  SeCTttary  of 
Transp>ortation.  after  consuttatiaa  with  the 
competent  aeronautical  auUnjarlttta  pf  a  'for- 
eign nation  with  which  the  Uhite*  States 
has  a  bliataral  air  transport  agMaeaeaa  and 
In  accordance   with  the  pnvlieaSia-oC  that 
agreement  or,  m  the  ahawico  c*  •««%  egrae- 
mont.  of  a  nation  wboas  aJUAltia  or  .airlines 
hcdd  a  foreign  air  caniar  pera^t  orpannKs  ia> 
sued  purauant  to  such  secUoh.  407.  fmdsfflit 
sucli  natlom  does  not  eSectlvaly   inalTitain 
and  administer  sectirltTy  wea auras  ralatlilg'to 
transportation  of  persons  or  property  or  XMU 
in  foreign  ah' SrauepoitaMflB  that  aM  equal  to 
or  above  the  ntnimnm  staadarda  whiA  f 
tt^tnttWs^r-*  punmanS  to  the  Coniaattnn  on 
International  Civil  Ayiatton   or.  n^  to  a 
date  when  such  stands^  .an  a<le<>tad  aod 
enter  into  Xoroe  miar^ant  ^  such  Catx^rtn- 
tlon.  the  spedfleMfeaoa  and  praetloea  wt  out 
in  AppendU  A  to  Rasolutkm  AlT-aO  of  the 
17th    'iMsnihlr  trf  the  latemkUdtaal :  Olvil 
Aviatton  OnaoMMSoa  ha  aheH  xmM(|ntl»t 
nation  of)  auch  Onctti*  anSi«heetapa.ooQ«t(lT 
erad  nanaaissfAo  bring  the  aaaurtty.;eas«"fy 
of  that  nation,  to  standards  at,  laastequal  to 
the  mtnttTiiitn  Standards  of  sUcfa  p<)i^yetitipn 
or  such  spaciflcatlons  and  praetisee  of  ■rueh 
RaaalutAon;'&  the-eveni'eCHiaibe'  dfi^iat 
nation  to  talte  Bach.jrtspak  the  ISuuutaaj  cof 
TMn^frta^^o^.wttt  t^  appeal*  «!|^a<Btec- 
retary  of  State,  may  wtthhOld.tTBinks^or  Iqtr 
pose  conditions  on  the  openUM  ;Mtt3iortty 
of  the  alrUne  or  aUimefe«I  thWi'twtkQx.'' 
Sae.  S.eeottooeOlfa)  aMMaVMseai  A-ria- 

tKa  Aot  ot  tarn  imvmxk'  leiifa))  o 
BaooDdad  by  eas^einfciaaa  wteda^ci  aaieni 
1U4'^  before  tha  wefl<a/'ot(tJ>l».AiJ»"  wh^ 
thaw  worde  Gmt  awjaar.J*  P^^MtcUo^.  :, 
Sac.  6.  Section  1007(4)  of  the  Fadaral  Avla- 
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ict.  th«  Attorns  Otnml."  »fUr  th«  wo«U 

coBUlawt  in  th«  flwt  B»ctton  oX  the  ^"^^ 

j^SttaTAct  of  IBM  wbKSh  »pp«»r«  uwtor 

tiw  bMdlng 

"Bm.  0oa.  cMmUua  pwaltlM.". 

„  MBMDded  toy  ■fcrtWng  out  th«  foUowUig 

*"■)  In«rtt«»tlOM  by  Federal  Bureau  of 

and  toy  iMertlng  the  following  Itetna  In  place 

"(n)    Aircraft  piracy  outelde  special   air- 
craft lurtodlotton  of  the  United  Statee. 
^o)  InlwLtlgatlon.  by  Federal  Bureau  of 

"".Tj^n'STrfwenc.   with   aircraft   accident 

Inreetlgatlon.": 

and  that  portion  which  appears  under  the 

hearting 

•TITL*  3D^-Ii«I8C«LLAN«OUS" 
is  emended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  (oUowlng: 

••s^    1114   8u»pen«lon  of  air  serrloee. 
-Sec.'  1118.  Security  Btandarda  in  foreign  air 
transportation." 


Mr    CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tor  the  yew  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  aCOTT-  Mr.  Preeldent,  a  parlia- 

"^S^WNQ  OPWCKR.  The  Sen- 

'^'*S^'*"Mr.  Pr-ident  win  t^ 
r^^ir  aimounoe  the  manber  of  Senators 
who  held  their  hand!  iw? 

THe  PRESIDINa  OFWCKR.  It  1«  not 
ougtomary  to  Minounoe  the  number  ol 
ttooae  who  held  up  their  hands. 

Ifr.  BCOTT.  Mr.  Preeldent.  a  further 
naiilionantaxy  IhQUlry.     

Ttie  PRMmma  OFFICBR.  The  Sen- 
ator will  stetB  It.  . 
•"SrSCOT.  Mr.  PreeldBnt.  Is  a  sitf- 
fliSt  number  ane-fllth  of  the  77  who 
K>t»danthelastrollcall? „  ^     *.w« 

Ttoe  PWBBIDINO  OPWCKR.  Under  the 
nracedente.  that  is  left  up  to  the  Judg- 
SStSr  the  Chair.  Of  ooune.  under  ^ 
mictlces.  It  U  one-flfth  of  the  number 
SKIi^  on  the  last  rollcall  recenUy 

^'S'ls  the  judgment  of  the  Chair  that 

there  was  a  sufflclent  number  of  8«i»- 

tors.  b«»d  on  preoedente  and  pracuoee 

Sttie  sSte.  who  raised  thdr  hands  to 

order  the  yeas  and  nays.      ^  ,^.      ^.^^ 
ifr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  PresUtent,  I  thank  the 

Pi«gldlns Officer.  ,^    ^    t    -w 

"STCAMNON.  Mr.  f^^^L^J^ 
UBMiimous  ooosent  that  Robert  Ota***", 
majority  counsel,  and  Jo^  KlrtHmd. 
minortty  counsel.  »» J^^J^Jj! 
prlvUege  of  the  poor  during  the  debate 

onthebill  .   _. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFPICBR.  Wlthont 
objeetion,  it  Is  so  oidwed. 

Mr.  HRUfHEA-  Mr.  Preddent,  wfll  the 
Senator  yleid  briefly? 

Mr.  CAlWON.Iyield. 

Mr  HB08KA.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  MalocAm  Hawk,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Judiciary 
committee  who  wortod  on  tWs  leg^a- 
Uon.  be  given  ttie  privilege  of  the  floor 


during  the  oonsideraUon  of  both  of  these 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oWactlon,  It  Is  BO  ordered.  ^^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  8  MW 
Is  designed  to  provide  the  legislation 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  Im- 
plement the  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Alrcr^t— 
the  AntihJJacking  Conventlon^to  which 
the  Unlt«l  Statee  is  a  party,  and  which 
came  into  effect  on  October  14,  1971. 

In  addlUon,  the  bill  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  President  authority  to  suspend 
air  service  to  any  foreign  nation  which 
he  determlnee  is  encouraging  aircraft 
hUacktng  by  acting  In  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  Hague  Treaty  and  to 
suspend  foreign  air  carrier  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  nati^ 
,rtiich  oonUnuee  to  provide  for  or  aoce^ 
air  service  from  any  nation  which  the 
President  has  determined  is  encouraging 
hijacking. 

Rnally.  the  bill  provides  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  authority  to  withhold, 
reftoke  or  limit  the  operating  authority 
of  any  foreign  air  carrier  whose  govern- 
ment does  not  effectively  matotain  and 
administer  security  measures  equal  to 
or  above  the  minimum  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  ConvenUon  on 
IntemaUonal  CivU  Aviation. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  to  S.  2280  con- 
taining additional  provisions  dealing 
with  the  menace  of  air  piracy  and  cnm- 
Inal  violence  against  air  transportaUon. 
This  amendment  was  developed  by  the 
committee  following  the  reporting  of  S. 
2280  but  should  be  considered  with  it  as 
part  of  a  total  legislative  program. 

Briefly,   the  amendment  will   reaulre 
the  PAA  Administrator  to  issue  regula- 
tions, as  soon  as  practicable,  requiring 
for  at  least  the  next  12  months,  that  aOl 
passengers  and  their  carry-on  property 
carried  in  air  transportation  involving 
large  aircraft  be  screened  by  weapon  de- 
tecting devices,  operated  by  employe^ 
of  air  carriers,  before  the  passengers  and 
their  baggage  are  boarded.  The  amend- 
ments autiiorize  the  Adminlstirator  to  ac- 
quire and  furnish  metal  detector  devices 
for  this  purpose  with  funds  from  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund.  The  devices 
will  remain  UJB.  property. .     ^  ^^    „ 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  an  inquiry 
to  make  of  the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  am 
a  little  confused  concerning  the  time  lim- 
itation on  this  bin. 

There  was  no  real  controversy  over  the 
original  biU.  S.  2280.  as  it  was  reported 
on  August  4  (Calendar  Order  No.  961 ) .  It 
could  have  been  disposed  of.  at  any  time. 
But  then  the  committee  filed  an 
amendment  (No.  1557) .  I  am  not  going 
to  oppose  the  committee  amendment. 
However,  there  is  some  question  about  it. 
I  have  a  letter  from  tiie  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  I  wteh  to  make  a 
brief  8tatem«it  concerning  it. 

However,  somewhere  akmg  the  line  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  was  agreed  to 
on  the  bill.  S.  2280.  I  do  not  know  by 
whom  that  was  done.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  that.  But.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  have  an  oppor- 


tunity   to    get   some   material   in    the 
rbcoeo. 

Quite  frankly.  I  do  not  understand 
why,  after  the  committee's  amsnctment 
(No.  1587)  was  reported,  there  was  this 

time  limitation.  

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  responsible  for  the  time  HmlUtlon 
of  1  hour.  The  reason  is  very  easy  to  ex- 
plain. An  agreement  was  entered  Into  in 
the  RicoRD  on  the  basis  of  20  minutes 
for  amendments.  TTie  committee  amend- 
ments were  printed.  I  did  not  know  what 
we  could  or  could  not  amend.  My  amend- 
ment would  amend  the  committee 
sunendment  and  not  the  bill. 
I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from  New 

Hampshire ^  .     . 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  concerned  at 
the  moment  about  the  amendment.  But. 
I  am  interested  in  the  1-hour  time  limi- 
tation on  the  bill— 30  minutes  to  a  side. 
Certainly,  in  view  of  this  time  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Nevada,  chair- 
man  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
acted  very  properly  as  he  dld-^„  ^ 
I  simply  want  to  be  sure  I  will  have 

5  or  10  minutes.  _    .^     ^    ., 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  can  be  assured  that  he 
will  have  the  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  glad  to  give  him  some  of  my  time. 
I  may  not  use  all  of  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  under 
terms  of  the  new  committee  proposal, 
the  Administrator  of  Uie  FAA  will  also 
be  required  to  establish  an  ah-  transpor- 
tation security  force  of  sufficient  size  to 
provide  a  law  enforcement  presence  and 
capability  at  airports  in  the  United  States 
adequate  to  insure  the  safety  of  passen- 
gers from  violence  and  air  piracy.  The 
officers    of    such    force    will   have    the 
authority  to:   First,  detain  and  search 
any  person  seeking  to  travel  in  air  trans- 
portation to  ascertain  whether  such  per- 
son is  carrying,  unlawfully,  a  dangerous 
weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destructive 
substance:    second,    search   or   Inspect 
property  destined  for  or  in  air  trans- 
portation to  determine  whether  It  imlaw- 
fully  contains  any  dangerous  weapon, 
explosive,    or    other    destructive    sub- 
stance; third,  arrest  any  person  whom 
he  has  reasonable  cause  to  beUeve  has 
violated  or  has  attempted  to  violate  Fed- 
eral statutes  relating  to  crimes  against 
aircraft  or  against  air  transportation; 
and  fourth,  and  to  carry  firearms. 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  is  em- 
powered to  designate  and  deputize  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials  to 
exercise  the  authority  described  al»ye. 
The  amendments  require  that  the  FAA 
Administrator  prescribe  regulations  re- 
quiring that  airlines  refuse  to  transport 
persons  not  consenting  to  a  search  of 
their  person  or  prop«ty  to  determine 
whether   dangerous  weapons,   explosive 
or  other  destructive  substances  are  being 
carried  unlawfully.  Purthwr.  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  an  agreement  for 
carriage  of  persons  or  property  m  air 
trsoisportatlon  shaU  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude an  Implied  consent  to  search  per- 
sons and  search  and  Inspect  property  to 
determine  If  dangerous  weapons,  and  so 
forth,  are  being  carried  unlawfully. 
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The  amendment  will  also  tooaden  sec- 
tion 902(1)  of  the  Federal  Avlatlcm  Act 
relating  to  "carrying  weapons  aboard 
aircraft"  ^  making  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  carry  aboard  or  ha^e  carried  sJaoard 
or  placed  aboard  an  aircraft  in  air  trans- 
portation a  concealed  explotfve  or  other 
destructive  subetanoe.  Rirtber  the 
flTnonriiwont  provldei  that  If  concealed 
weapons,  and  so  forth,  are  carried  aboard 
or  placed  aboard  aircraft  with  reekleai 
disregard  for  the  saXetj  of  human  Ufa, 
the  penalty  for  such  vlalatian  of  law  Is 
not  more  than  6  yean'  Imprisonment  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  Tile  pro- 
hibition against  concealed  carriage  of 
weapons,  explosives,  or  destructive  sub- 
stances does  not  apply  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  acting  within  their  official 
capacities  and  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized, by  regulation,  to  exempt  other 
persons  from  such  prohibition  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

I  will  discuss  the  committee  amend- 
ment I  have  Just  described  In  more  de- 
tail in  a  few  moments. 

niovxBUura  or  tkx  aux 

Section  2  of  the  bill  expands  the  defi- 
nition of  "special  aircraft  jurladlctUKi  of 
the  United  Statee"  in  section  101(32)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
clude: First,  aircraft  having  "an  (^enee" 
as  defined  in  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  ol  Air- 
craft, committed  aboard.  If  that  aircraft 
lands  in  the  United  States  with  the  al- 
leged offender  still  aboard;  and  second. 
other  alreraft  leased  without  a  crew  to 
a  lessee  who  has  his  principal  place  of 
business  in  the  United  Statee.  The  bill 
provides  a  new  definition  oi  when  an 
aircraft  is  in  flight  as  follows : 

*  *  *  from  tL«  moment  when  all  external 
doora  are  cloaed  f  oUowlag  eml>ArkaUoa  until 
the  moment  when  one  suob  door  U  openeil 
for  disembarkation,  or  In  the  caae  of  a  farced 
landing,  until  the  ccxnpetent  authodtles  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and 
far  the  pereona  and  property  aboard. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  by  es- 
tablishing UJ3.  Iftgal  Jurisdiction  o/nx 
persons  having  committed  an  offense 
under  the  Hague  Treaty  who  are  found 
in  the  United  States  but  who  are  alleged 
to  have  committed  the  offense  outside 
the  "Special  Aircraft  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States."  In  such  instances,  if 
convicted,  the  offender  is  subject  to  the 
death  penalty  if  reoom mended  by  a  Jury; 
or  by  imi»1sonment  of  not  leae  than  20 
years. 

Under  the  terms  of  section  3  of  Uds 
bill,  a  i>erson  commits  "an  offense"  as 
defined  in  the  Hague  Convention  when 
he  "unlawfully,  by  force  or  threat  there- 
of, or  by  any  other  form  of  intimidation, 
seises  or  exercises  control  of,  that  air- 
craft or  attempts  to  perform  any  such 
act  or  Is  an  accomplice  of  a  person  who 
periorms  or  attempts  to  perform  any 
such  act."  Section  3  contains  a  qualify- 
ing provision,  however,  which  exempts 
purely  domestic  hijackings  or  hUacktngs 
begixmlng  and  ending  within  (me  nation 
from  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  3. 

Sectkm  4(a)  of  the  bill  antborlzee  the 
Pi«sldsnt    to    make    a    detomlnatlon 


signatory  of  the  Hague  Ccnventlao  or 
not.  Is  acting  In  a  manner  ineanrietcBt 
with  the  previsions  ol  tba  Bi«iie  Ooa» 
vention  by  eneooraglBg  hljeoktec;  II 
that  determinattOB  is  albmattvet  fbe 
PKddent  is  aathorlaed  to  sinpflBd  the 
operating  authority  of  any  UJB.  and 
foreign  air  caurrter  for  provision  of 
air  transportation  servlee  to  thai  foreign 
nation.  Further,  the  amendment  pemMs 
the  President  to  suspoid  the  rIgiiU  of 
any  foreign  carri«  (^)waltng  In  the 
United  Statee  wbeee  goTemmcBl  main- 
tains air  service  between  itself  and  the 
offending  f  ordgn  nation.  Section  4maikes 
it  unlawftii  to  engage  In  forelCB  air 
transportation  In  violation  of  the  sus- 
penskm  of  rtgbts  by  the  President.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  8.  2280  provldee  for  chffl  penal- 
ties Ol  $1,000  per  violation.  Sectlaa  8  of 
the  bill  provides  the  Attorney  OMieral 
with  the  authority  to  oiforee  the  pro- 
visicms  of  section  4(a) . 

Section  4<b)  of  8.  2280  provides  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  authortty. 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
(A  State,  to  wlthfai^d,  rev(Ae,  or  impose 
conditions  on  the  operating  authorttr  of 
an  airline  of  any  nation  which  does  not 
maintain  and  administer  ^ectlve  eeen- 
rlty  measures  relating  to  foreign  air 
transportation.  In  order  to  avoid  UJS.  ac- 
tion under  this  subsection,  foreign  na- 
tions must  malntam  such  secmlty  stand- 
ards that  are  equal  to  or  i^>ove  the  mini- 
mum standards  which  are  estabUshed 
pursuant  to  the  Cony«ition  on  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  or,  prior  to  a  date 
when  such  standards  are  adopted  and 
entered  into  force  pursuant  to  such  Ctm- 
venUon,  the  specifications  and  practices 
set  out  in  Appendix  A  to  Reeolotlon  AIT- 
10  of  the  17th  Assembly  of  the-lntema- 
tional  Civil  Aviation  Organisaticm.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  any  nation  not  adhering 
to  such  secnrity  standards,  or  ones  of 
equal  value,  then  he  must  notify  that 
nation  of  such  finding  and  the  steps  con- 
sidered necessary  to  bring  the  seeartty 
measure  <A  that  nation  to  standasds  at 
least  e<nial  to  the  mlnlmiim  standards  of 
such  convention  or  such  specifloiiMons 
and  practices  of  such  resolution. 

Section  4(b)  also  reqalres  the  BSerelary 
to  notify  all  nations  -wta  are  partteje 
bilatnsl  air  transport  agreeaents  with 
the  United  States  and  all  nattons  whose 
airlines  bold  f  oreigB  air  carrier  peratts 
of  the  united  States  of  the  previsions  of 
this  BObeeetian  wittdn  30  days  <rf  tlie  en- 
actment date  o(  tUs  act. 


wbether  any  fo 


nation,  whsfiher  a 


coMKEm  AmnMnm  to  s.  aaso 
HxQ  commtttee  has  added  fear  sub- 
stantive amendments  together  with  nn- 
meroos  technical  and  dnXtlng  anuod- 
mente  to  B.  2280.  Tba  stthstsntfrw  aaawd- 
ments  are  eiplained  h^w: 

First,  a  2280  origSnaIl7  preecrfbed 
criminal  peoaJiBtt.  for  offoiden  of  the 
Hague  Oonvsnttoa  oonunltting  unlawtol 
acts  ootsbie  the  special  aircraft  juxlsdlB- 
tlon  of  the  Uhlted  States  but  who  are 
found  wlfibm  the  tlhited  States,  of  daath 
cur  Imprisonment  for  any  tsnn  oC  yean 
if  the  death  penalty  is  not  imposed.  Hie 
commtttee  amendment  ptwldes  for  a 
twin<mnm.  penalty  ol  not  less  than  20 
yean  in  prtsonfor  such  oflsness. 

Second.  Ttm  comniMee  has  ammirieri 
ssetlon  8(b)  of  the  bin  to  psvrlde  that 


the  new  criminal  provisions  of  the  bill, 
BeeMon  909(b),  relating  to 
agataet  the  Hugos  Convention 
enttlds  the  speolsl  alraraft  } 
of  t&H  Unllsd  8IMSB»  be  SiVl 
to  ofltesss  ooeuiiiiit  abeasd 
ttonal  fHitots.  Ttte  ameiwlwmnt  wUl . 
CHI4S  the  intarpretatlon  that  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  estabUstalng  the  cAbnee  o< 
hUaekiBC  outskle  the  ipeelsl  alreraft 
jmlsdlotlaa  o(  the  united  Slates  svpUss 
teaiil)aoksrc<  a  ptocly  domastle  fUilMt 
within  a  foreign  oountcy.  THe  amemlt- 
ment  oonfonas  the  provision  to  aztlele 
8,  seeOon  S.  of  the  oonventton  wtalefa 
statee  that  the  convsntkm  a|i|>lieB  only 
if  tbe  plaoe  of  takeoff  or  the  place  o<  ae* 
toal  landtxw  at  the  alseraft  is  sltnated 
oolsftde  the  teRtbory  of  th»  state  oC  leg- 
IgtrMttoooftfas  aircraft.  The  amendmeak 
else  laooKporatss  into  the  nesr  tmlvaieel 
j«rlsdlBtlon  provision  the  '*■'**"*"'**  of 
the  term  "tn  flight"  as  it  is  ossd  m  the 
convention. 

Third.  The  committee  has  adapted  aa 
amendment  to  S.  2380,  addlnc  a  nev 
section  1114  to  the  FMeral  Aviation  Adt 
of  1888.  The  amendBMnt  aothorliee  tte 
President  to  make  a  dstenalnattia 
whether  any  foreign  nation,  vrtMtfaer  a 
signatory  to  the  Bagoe  Convcoilan  or 
not,  is  acting  in  a  manner  lisiwlstssit 
with  the  provisions  ot  the  Bsgve  Oon>> 
vwitlon  by  enoouvaglng  hUaeklag:  If  ttat 
determination  la  afftemattve,  the  Rcsi> 
dsnt  is  awthorlzed  to  suspend  the  operat* 
ing  autborKy  of  any  UJi.  and  foreign  air 
carrier  fer  provision  of  air  transpocta- 
tlon  servloe  to  that  foreign  natloa.  Tvt- 
ther,  the  amendment  psi  iiilts  the  n«sl- 
dent  te  suspend  the  rHAsts  of  any  for- 
eign carrier  operattaig  in  the  United 
Stetee  whose  government  maintains  air 
service  between  Itsrtf  and  the  offending 
Iomega  nation. 

The  amendment  makes  tt  milawful  to 
engage  In  foreign  air  tFanqpoitatlon  In 
violation  of  the  suspension  of  rtghks  by 
the  Presidaxt. 

It  fmrther  provides  dvU  offenses 
against  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

Finally,  the  Attorney  CHiaenl  of  the 
umted  SUtes  is  given  the  authority  to 
enforce  the  provtslons  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I^mrUi.  Finally,  the  commtttee  has 
added,  by  amendxnmt  to  S.  2880,  a  new 
sectiim  1115  to  the  Fedora!  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  which  provides  the  Seoetary  of 
Transportation  aotfaortty.  soblect  to  the 
99ipcm9l  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  to 
wlthlurtd.  revoke,  or  impoee  coodMons  on 
the  operating  authority  of  an  airline  ot 
any  nation  wfaldi  does  netmalittain  and 
administer  effective  seeartty  measures 
relating  to  f orelfn  ato  tranepOTtatlaa.  la 
order  to  avoid  UJS.  aottan  undsr  this 
subsection,  foreten  natlOBs  mnst  maln- 
tabi  such  security  stMidardB  that  are 
equal  to  or  above  the  minimum  stead- 
ar  A  which  are  estaUished  parsnant  to 
the  (Tonvmtlon  on  intematlonal  cavfl 
Aviation  or.  prior  te  a  date  wIkb  such 
standards  are  adopted  and  entered  into 
force  pursuant  to  such  eoovention,  ttte 
speoMkrathme  end  praotiece  set  cot  In 
ameodlK  A  te  reeoMIOD  AlT-lf  of  the 
iTOk  Aflueiiitily  of  the^mtfrneimnel  Olvfl 
iUvttltlon  OrganMsftlaB.  H  the  Seerstscy 
any  nation  not  adbeilng  te  sooii 
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..^Hitv   itendartto.   or   •»»••  of  «iww 

i^M-r  tobrint  bi»,*KUi4>»  »e«««r9§ 

2  STmlnHmw.  i*Mi4«ls  of  ^c^;***^ 
;;;^Soa  or  Buch  vmUksM^MiOB  wd  W»0- 

tic—  of  «Mfa  rwatotinn  

^Sm    amHBdment    atoo    iwQttiTB*    the 

SSteTimtBtta  of  the  United  BJ^  g 

a*M80  wa»  n*inttttKi  by  toe  Depart- 
mmt  of  TrampottattMi  and  i«  ^Mignjd 
S^Temant.  for  the  ^^Jj^^Sff**'^ 
Canmaaao.  tor  toe  a"W»?!S,2tS 
S^eft  to  ms  toe  PajeAHdC  or  Ba«ue 
Convention.  _j 

Hbm  Htieoking  CMiTenlaan  waa  (Mfnea 
b«  the  United  Stoto  aod  49  oti»«eouix- 
Sea  at  The  Hea«  on  D««»^ber  l& 
ISia.  The  wcTonttBe  wm  ^•^"^^jf 
stgtogOMBa.  sobrtMitteliy  the  Tote*  Gw- 

S^^Si-MSoaS  efrortBt.  -nw  yoJ»Q 
oJw^dak  provliiai  tbeil  in  tb*  caso  of 

;SSoi:£u»toe  !«.*  of  the  state  ^ 
SflS  rf  too  atoa»«t  ttPBlM0  to  ewg 
SciSng  ai»oa«l  tbat  eitcw^t.  T^ 
ooDvention  give*  aertidn  powera.  and  re- 
aouMiUUtiea  to  the  eommaader  of  an 
Saraft%i4th  rerwect  to  crinm  cominit- 
tBAabewd bte eiicraft, In  the  ciwe  of  a 
5j»cta^1^'»«»  contnkctin*  states  are 
SuSSto  restore  eoateoi  of  U»e  alrci^ 

Sasentere  and  orw  <io  wjatinue  tiieir 
journey  as  soon  as  practical,  end  to  re- 
turn th«r  ftiwraft  and  ite  caraft  to  the 

^SiJSr^S^Toicw  Gonventian  itoee 
not  obUge  any  state  to  estabii*h  i^<^r 
Uon  wer  Wjftclsiiig  «c  to  extwKlite  or 

submit  t»  j»n»ecytiQn  WJ'fl""' ,^Jf 
coBtady.  tt,  i«  tW«,  «0  m  the  Intema- 
tionU  letei  W»tem  y^^i  the  ^^vwr 
ti«a  for  ttoe  guppqifewa  of  Unlawfui 
Seizure  of  Aircraft  closes. 

Th«  wiiaj'iring  eoQTMiUon  oDll«aites 
iU  S^rtiwTto  wtabUsh  iurisdictloa  to 
punlSt  hijacmg^"^  oaexu« -and 
any  atber  »<*iOf  l*»**Oce  %ga^t  pae- 

wltSTtt-  efleB«n..wl»«»  a^t.  the  oflenae 
is  cQiBuigytWtd  oa  fawfd  an  aircraft  re»r 
5t«r^S51SaV8t*te,j«Whd.  tbeaU-cra^ 
«»,b«»Md,»Woh»Aha,«ff«*»P  ^  committed 

SS  tKSSK  irS«nmfflit*d  U  leased 
vMhoui  Gxew  tp, »  lessee  whoee  pcin^pal 
Sace  <a  laurtft«»»  or  pewianent  re^r 

tMT  of  w}?en»  tiie  offep»e  is  ooromittied,  to 
MtabUdiEi  jjarl«i«cttoBBte  Bijoeeeuteani  W" 
jamker  fowd  wttJ*»  it*  l>pwter»  whwn  tt 

Ci««n».toiiiti»«<*y  w»»Waa  (ib»0^ted 

Stotta  te>  *iiai«inoi*.  to  ""wy  »«™' 
«»« HU»rt*iMhCimv«Btien.  la i»«?2»: 
mpK  vOded^tartiM  «.«(  tbe  V^OtP^i 
^vtet^ip  4Ai  .a  mwiber  ol  iMWiatew 
dealing  with  the  commlfision  of  crimes 


lOlJ' 


tMmxa-  aiecraft.  Th«se  included  pra- 
fflm  pcoecribing,  aircraft  piracy.  Uiter- 
2Ke  *iUi  the  perfQfxnance  of  the 
JUieTof  a  fli«iit  crewmember.  and  a 
^J22er.  of  crimes  of  violence  such  m 
BMirder  and  manslaughter. 

to  W>70.  foUowing  thf  ratiflcaUon  of 
fahe  Tokyo  ConvenUon,  a  number  oi 
ai^aadmeatfi  were  made  w  those  pror 
J^SSTto  fulfill  our  responsihiUty  to  un- 
Diement  Uiat  Convention. 

PMvtouw  to  the  enafitment  of  these 
JSdmenJ*  most  of  the  crlmlxxal  pro- 
SSSTof  UUe  IX  applied  to  acta  com- 
SSSTahoard  -Arcraft  in  flight  "In  air 
Sanierce-'  The  1970  fnendment*  ex- 
Sed  and  ciarifled  federal  urisdicti^ 
^  these  crimee  by  establishing  the 
"speoiftl  aircraft  jurisdiction  of  the 
uS«tates"  to  include  while  in  flighty 
Pirat^.Ail  GivU  aiicraft  of  the  Lnited 

^^SW  All  aircraft  of  the  U.S.  na- 
tkaaaldeiense  forces;  and 

Xhird,  All  ot^r  aimraft  with^  .^ 
nmtod  states,  or  outside  tbe^  United 
^^aii  the  aircraft  has  iU  nead.  sched- 
Saddestinaiioa  or  last  point,  of  de- 
ilSure  in  the  United,  SUtes.  provided 
■^t  tb/»  plane  next  actually  lands  m  the 

"^^to    implement    effecUvely 
the    F'Jft^K^"g    Convention.    addiUonai 
apwndmeats  to  tbeae  provisions  are  re- 
auired.  and  this  is  ihe  purpose  oi  S.  2^80- 
First,  the  deflnition  oi  the  special  air- 
craft jurisdiction  of  |he  United  States 
is  amended  to  include;  any  aj^c^fV)*^ 
side  the  United  States  aboard  which  the 
ofTffiise  of  air  piracy  i«  committed,  if  the 
aircraft  lands  in  the  United  States  with 
the  ofEeoid^  ^tm  aboard,  and  any  au:- 
oZfto.  no  mattor  what  ite  registration, 
iMMd  without  crew  to  an  operator  who 
bashis  prmcipal  place  of  business  In  the 
United  Stotes  or  who  is  a  permanent  resi- 
dent erf  the  United  Statee.  _^.  ,     . 
^wMOid,  in  order  to  satisfy  article  4. 
DftCMiWRh  2  of  the  Qonvention.  the  bill 
inStt^a  special  prevision  establishing 
iudSdtotion  over  the  <>frense  of  hijaclting 
whraTlt  occurs  anywhere  outside  the  spe- 
cial..alaraft  iurisdU»tton  of  the  United 
flSSflTuit.the  alleged  offender  Is  later 
toSm.Uje  Uni^  Spates.  This  is  the  so- 
JXd    universaV  juSsdlcUon   provision 
wS^palies  hijackars  outlaws  wherever 
tibey  ace,  found.                       ^      .   . 

T^fl^m  e6tabli*he«H>  separate  suhston- 
Uve  offense  to  cov,er.  giis  situaUon.  carry- 
ing its  own  peaalti-  provision. 
The  penalty  provisions  are  Identical  to 
--    M>plyliig    e&T  crimes    committed 
the  "spficlaX.alrcraft  jurisdiction 
United  S^m"  ■  ^.. 

je   admmistt^^.  Rroi>o5al   would 
have  provided  a  6«jfelty  of  death  or  Im- 
-  mment  for  mohrm  of  years,  or  for 
whereas  uadttpia-  existing  law  and 
-  the  terms  of. the  DlU  as  tt  relates 
extension  of  tbe  "special  aircraft 
tioaot  tHe  T3Wted  States,"  ttie 
at  alicralt  piracy  is  proisHable 
ir  Tfe  hnprlsonment  ftar  not  less 
than.2(f^ah,  or  for  life,  "to  speaWngto 
Its  ^iK»al  the  adifilnistTatlon  testiWed. 
■   Tiiu».^tli6  maxlmxim  p«n»lty  l"  tJ"  «•»•  •" 
both  prOTttlttbw  only  th«  mlnlmura  P«»^«V 
^amnnt.  K  «lwal<n»  i»t«l.  bowBTor.  tfiat 
itgt-  MUfMPg    ciomwfic   1R^»    on    »lr    piracy 
provldw   for   lewsr   Includwl   offenses   such 


as  interference  with  fllgHflcrew  meinberB. 
whlcn^  P«nu;hable  by  uaprlsonaam  for 
Iny    term    of    y««:    the  •«ne    mlntauai 

tiMud"  offenses.  caaBetfamtty.  ttw  p«i»lty 
Srturo for  « 'dommuo"  o««Ml« i» la 9^ 
^TnollSUawt  from  UuA  which  would  be 
2?U^  ^rS^propcised  legislation  to  Im- 
Xmeut  The  universal,  jurlsjletlon  PWTWan 
ot  the  Conffentlbii,  sUica  W  some  dDinwtlc 
cases  the  offender  may  be  P««*="**?  t^» 
l^r  included  offe«*  rath«- 1^'^'^,  »l' P^^^f/ 

{juxoKtaiieea.  ■OB  other 


We  beUeve  "it  would  tte^n  unfortunate 
precedent  .to  provide  a  i«per  Pen^ty  ap- 
Sucable  to  a  WJaclter  who  tea  ftiglttve 
from  the  JurlSdlcUon  of  .another  natlra 
and  happens  to  be  fountt  in  the  United 
States  as  opposed  to  the  more  stringent 
minimum  penalty  aippUcable  to  a  WJack- 
S^ho  is  Within  the  aircraft  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  If  "we  ^^Ish  to  Im- 
press upon  the  world  community  that  hl- 
jackingls  a  crime  against  intemationsl 
cMlavlatlon.  ^e  must  not  differentiate 
between  the  penalty  stnicture  applicable 
to  other  nations'  hijackers  as  compared 
to  that  of  U»!  hijaOkers.  They  must  both 
be  subject  to  the  same  severe  Penalties. 

The  exptenation  given  In  the  testt- 
mony  of  the  U.&.  ^Pf^^^'^^ol'Ttw^ 
portatton  for  making  «uch  dlferentta- 
tton  of  penalties  is  not  persuasive  If,  in 
a  oartimilaa'  case,  it  would  not  be  ap- 
proprtate  for  the  United  Stetee  to  pro- 
W:ute  as  a  hijacker  a  ftwiti'*  ^^^^T 
pened  t»  be  fomid  in  the  United  States, 
or  if    in  a  particular  circumstance.  It 
would  appear  that  a  fnlnimum  penalty 
or  20  yeare  for  such  fugitive  would  be  in- 
apprtirtate.  the  United  States  has  ti« 
option  under  the  IBjaeking  Convention 
S  domestic  law  to  exkrwhte  tlie  alleged 
offender  to  another  8t«te  which  has  J^- 
isdlction.  Therefore.  beeB\Be  of  the  »■ 
tradition  option  available  to  fhe^^ 
States.  tHere  Is  no  need  to  ^ereHtlate 
between  penalties  appUcaDle  to  t^  ^ 
mestic  offender  and  the  fugitive  oftendw. 
Bach  should  be  subfect  to  tiie  same  severe 
minimum  and 'maximum  penalties  now  to 
effect  under  domestic  law. 

we  believe  that  part  of  ^l^^^^l^ 
the  alarming  increase  ^  MJaoW^^ 
been  the  failure  of  the  U«.  «>"rB^*J^ 
to  impose  s«ff  penames  <m  tt^ose^*??; 
victed  of  hijacking  an^-J*^:^^^^ 
ttie  failure  of  the  ^B-._®»S«*^*  *S 
M\j  prosecute  those'  aW^'^fSl^X 
SS  forhUaektag.  ^'^^^^^$'^^^i 
Department  of  J^stt'ie'^^^^^Pl^f 
guilty  to  a  lesser  crime  thanhija^ktog. 

The  result  IS  often  mton^^i^^^nu 
The  commtttee  beileves  tha**eaCh_W- 
iacklng  offender  ni««t  be  proseotttea  w 
ijie  fullest  extent  of  the'law  and  «lat  me 
judiciary  must  impose  8««r",^^°S 
on  thoee  convlctedjf  mow  examples* 

swift   and   stringent   P^l8»^J"«"*  ^J 
publicized -to  the  pnbHe,  the  Ihcidence  of 
hiJacWttg  «#t>uld  ima^aWtedlr  decrease, 
^ii-.^tttptisra  SAHcnoKs  Kpsrmn  kktiowb 


iQn6  of 'the  TfOiQt  '^fwpv*^-t.-r.T;^^  I, 
poUUcal  hiiacWitf  contln^  ^^^rt^ 
the  widely  known  fact  that  certoin  na- 
tions enqouJ»«e  or  qpndpne  ajr  Piracy  w 

Xing.tQ.i?unlsb  «f  «^te  hU^ 
who,  Wdtsanctimry  ta.metr.  tenlto^^^ 

Such  nations  refuse  to  abide  by  the 


lions  of  the  Hagoe  ConvenUim  and 
[rtJy  stiJJ  believe  that  ainscaft  pl- 
nv  H,  tf  leglttmate^WTosBimj'of  politick 
'Kjcinl  dissent  or  an  acceptalfle  means 
^^liefetafirtoRomiMlawium^. 
■The  United  artates.  In  attempting  to 
deal  with  this  situation,  has  beenseeltog 
multilateral  accords  among  stet».  For 
eocample.  in  June  the  Comicll  of  the  In- 
ternational   CIVU    Aviation    Organiza- 
tion—ICAO-endorsed  a  U.a.  reeolution 
dealing  with  this  situation.  The  reac- 
tion called  for  maximum  compliance  wiy 
the  physical  security  standards  previ- 
ously proposed  by  the  United  States.  It 
also  directed  ICAO's  legal  committee  ur- 
gently to  resume  work  on  the  drafting  of 
an  mtematibnal  convention  directed  to- 
ward the  enforcement,  by  Joint  totema- 
ttonal  action,  of  certain  obligations  conr 
tatned  in  the  Hague  Conventlon-Such 
work  resumed  In  Washington  cmSejJtOTr 
ber  4  but  ended' without  agreenwint.  The 
US.  position  was  strongly  oppoaed.^ 

While  the  committee  is  sympafnetic 
With  the  admlnlitratlbn's  efforts  to^eaclj 
fnultllateral  agreement  on  the  sanctuary 
pTtrWfem,  we  are  not  convinced  that  those 
efforts  wiU  nieet  with  eterly  snccesB. 

The  committee  believes  that  while  the 
United  States  phonlfl  "continue  to  seek 
Mreement  among  nations,  more  direct 
acflte  alrncd'at  ttie  problem  Is  also  nec- 
essatt  Sd'dbsh»ble.  Ttierfefore.  we  have 
protMed  ttte>restaent  expUclt  statutory 
authorifcjr  in  section  4  of  the  bill  to  sus- 
pend air  service  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  nation  he  detfer- 
mmes  1*  not  acting  tsonsistently  wltti  the 
provisions  t)f  the  Hague  Convention  and, 
further,  to  suspend  foreign  air  carrier 
service  between  the  United  States  and 
any  other  nation  which   continues  to 
■maintain  air  service  between  itself  and 
a  nation  Which  tlie  President  has  deter- 
mined is  not  living  up  to  its  totemational 
i-esponsibflttles  mider  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion, "nns  legislation  does,  in  fact,  pro- 
vide for  a  turilaterally  imposed  U.S.  air 
transport  boycott  of  botti  a  primary  and 
secdhdary  character. 

!to  testtfying  on  this  matter  on  Jtme  28, 
!S*2-.  Iftle  Department  of  State  made  the 
following;  observations^ 
'^Wviimd  impose  upon  -tiie  President  the 
TJ**^'te  utHl»  possible  denua  of'BOMte  by 
fCKlgn  air  oarrtere  to  t*te  TTnlted  States  tt 
a  unUacerad  means  of  enli0i»lng  t«t«*iia*l«iW 
adbereiMe  to  ttaat-  atMadarda^  of  tUe  H*9U 
Ctonventlon.  We  wljoHbeartedij  wipport  tltae 
Pflopoiltloia  that  ftjHmte  wWcfc  falls  to  dis- 
ciarge  Its  regpouilbUltlef  to  dvU  avJatlen 
Should  face  the  poadBUlty.of  ejolusloa  from 
the  benefits  of  the  aviation  system.  However, 
Tve^do  not  consider  it'  appreprlate  or  fair  for 
the  Uhlted  States  ta  bear  the  eaMte  burden 
ctf  adjvdioatlag  thU  psoUam  aoad  iMiflvettig 
the  remedy.  Indeed,  werai'ttlB  TTulted  State* 
to  signal  Its  wmiii«pMi»  t«."p<dU»''  Higue 
QiWlgatioca  unllatexaUy,  JJfiany  states  now  ta- 
vprahly  dlspoeed  towwd  playing  thetr  role  In 
the  enforcement  procees,  nUght  contentedly 
sit  back,  waiting  f  or  us  to  <^0  tt  all. 
^^lAMvover.  w  a  praoMcsi' matter,  the  applt- 
mttoa  ot  8.  aaw^M  a  unltttemd  aaeasure 
mlahtcdo  amttattaital  harm  to  TTiS.  miereata, 
without  nee  MUtttt :  mflnebrthg  tboae  ««■«•• 
iidaMe7  0E^iV^ifi)it9k<BM»  ajthm^  *o  o^ 

ttk^'fTfmmrt''ha^M  iitifi)iU)1aiotXri9  [11141 
<^K1>V.  Itf  ttMlMMi,  i»4illi»Md'idr«erHeea  to 


otbOT  ateatea  miijht  b*  t«raaiaat**.  It  w©uld 
be  at  great  coat  to  tamtVaUUA  OUtm^  Jmo.  H 
atigtxt  have  aalj  tivmtit»m.ti»c*ttimct  were 
the  target  state's  oonf ormMty  >tff '  B>t1WJiyM»r 
clplftB  a  dispu»e«  Imw*.  Mw^twy^w  wy»  to 
attempt  to  utiqje  the  pw)v)»}on»  ■  fl«  IU« 
[1114]  (a)  (Z).  ttfl*  mlgjit  TUkVft'lBttfc  tfwiy 
effect  in  caser  whfQ  ttther  statea  pnrrtaing 
air  o<mneoi!loB»*r>'tl*  tirget  ■abimiiy  did  not 
aarve  tba  United  StaMa.  TMM'praaUcal  earn*- 
BUmnMiam  c»aa  iavam.  lUastaata.  tba  faA 
that  only  an  international  effort  focusing  tke 
political  walght  of  IntennvatiiMd  a|>lalaii  as 
weU  as  the  economic  weight  oi  ae;rvlca  6ua»> 
Miwlon  can  provide  a  «uoo«(pftiX  appwacb  to 
tite  protneECL 

In  general  terms  the  comnUttae  ia  In 
agreement  with  the  ol)seivatlon8  o<!  the 
Staite  OapartmwBt.  However,  we  believe 
tiaat  currt»t  clroumataaoes  warrant  a 
case-by '-ease  evtaHiation  of^eatdi  hljackr 
ing  incident  in  which  The  Hague  conven- 
tion would  be  involved.  Certainly  the  new 
Presidential  autiaoritir  oontained  in  the 
bttl  will  be  heiptful  ae  a  iMurgalning  tool 
for  the  United  States  in  seeking  to  ooa- 
vlnoe  other  nations  to  deea  respoaosibly 
with  hijackers  aetiong  saactuacy  iD  their 
territory,  limply  tie  threat  of  UA  im 
posed  air  transportation  bOTCDita  should 
have  a  salutaij;  eSeet  on  •oaticaiB  which 
might  be  rehietant  to  ^9ida  by  Tlie  Hague 
CpnvenUon  proviatoia. 

PurtbermoKes,  the  committee  believes 

that  in  cerMdn  inatancea  the  PresidaBt 

f^jipuld  ilmpoae  air  trantt>ont  buytatxs  of 

bdUii  a  primary  ■and  secondaiT' character 

affRinat^^  nations  which  oooti&ue  to  oxim- 

jj^eieiy  Usaon  ttaelr  international  obliga- 

tHooB.  3uch,  a  U&  boycott  wnuld  point 

out  to  the   world  that  this   Nation  is 

wUling  to  take  the  mast  sfcrln«eBl  measi- 

ures  at  ite  oommand  to  democistrate  it^ 

disfavor  towacd  nations  whose  sCtttude 

jeopardUies  the  Uvea  of  millions  of  In- 

nooent  oltiaeBS  of  the  world  who  rely 

on  air  tranapeirtattan  to  meet  their  eeo- 

nomlo  and  social  needs. 

Whi^e  tbe  Unposittan  of  rsDohia  boycott 
would  obviously  have  far-reaching  dlpto^ 
matic  aodi  eeoBOBOic  repBitni«16hs  and 
ramlflcatlona,  Intematlenal  a;^  piracy  is 
such  an  extreme  tiireat  to  the  warlcTfe 
a^  trtmss^ri^  system  that  the  Unltetf 
Sta^inuut  be  wttiin«  to  take  extreme 
mfWBUiM  to;oBnsuitt'iia4slon3  which  con^- 
ttnuot  to  condone,  nr  encouTBce   sach 

We  ea(pe<^  dbe;  ProBldBot  to  eoceroise 

oautlen  ,iaij9Ker«Mnc  this  jmw  author!^ 

M^^<Mte  into  aooountttie  nonMd  fao^ 

toniffirlMeb  wtmldba  iirvab«dm  aaiy)  US. 

ia^ponfAMx'.tstaiasmiet  toogroott:  Obv«M»ly 

t^iepe  aaWibalnstaacea.  deapttffifloaae  na- 

tiopVl^faUure  te  live  «|i  to  ti»rtenBB  of 

tiaeHigwCaftvantiim.  In  vriA±tSJiS:  ao- 

thm  ilwgwiny  ai  baareotb  wouKi'  not  be 

wisA  HMrever.  in  oar  vtow  them' will  be 

ooeaatonacwiaenthttliBpaBMlOn  df«uch  a 

bafytxitt.  either  •primary^  «r  seetoM&ry, 

will  further  CtiaHatareM*  of  tb«  tJttted 

State*,  Its  citiaetM,  and '  a!F  tiMiete  of 

the  world  wtio  Uve  by  lifitle^atl^iH  law 

and'waftt  to  tJieaeitfc  tbe  se«ui4ty  and 

suMv^vt  ttia  lntefma«fiba!>tir  fifHAspdh 


^ere  kffled  In  one  teatnlll:^ 
tod  lhternitt*tJ|aU  AttT3prt>(  . 
alter  de)>ark|fiK.  rroi;i  an  Air 
lii^.  Heporjre  the  ttaw 


^iBrt!Qd-tag«eqRu 

Section  (4)  (b)  of  8. 
mft  tto  Secietaiy  of 
wittt  the  approval,  at  ttte 
Stkte  to  reetrtct;  Hinit»  nr 
operattof  authority,  of  .t< 
rtera  when.  aSter!^^ 
tions,  forcAgS' .nations  ^>-t.  — —  -•^^ 
faU  to  aiP'tp^ainr  stcaxttii^] 
«u»ds  to  mi  ti«viSfti|f  miBUc.  TW  ^.-^. 
vhion  doee  rm  rttfitnliilf  executtyeto 
undert*^e  a  •wdrldWldesmrvey  of  fottflgn 
security  piwoduyes,  biit '  the  Ui4ted 
States  would  bepreparedtfi  act  in  (^ises 
where  the  safety  of  American  passWKBTs 
is  at  issue. 

Ttie  pnceduree   outlined  ill  paction 
4(b)     parallel  'those    govettilns;  afl/fity 
undek"   om*  mtiet    recent   bilateraj^  air 
tatmsport  agreements.  THO^tertm  m- 
temational  standajedB  of  JCM?  IWilu- 
tton  A17-10,  w^ch  are' tojiffWffj^  tmtfl 
more  definitive  st^ndardl  WSi,«(nppved 
by  ICAO.  were  proposed.  %  the  UtoUefl 
States  at  the  I7th  E^ctrannjaaaiy  As- 
gembly  of  ICAO  In  Jmie  Ifltp  f^p»SP 
been  drawn  tofether  in  ^AQli^BCWflty 
Manual  for  the  Preventim  of  tlhUWful 
Acts  against  Qvll  Avt^^,  DPC  8973, 
Restricted  <  1971) .  Al>p«ldttr  A  to  t3«C4U- 
tion  A17-10  sets,  forth.  In  d^yi,»ose 
minimum  standards  Of  atr  ^If^i^UitS?  to 
which  section  4(b)  refbs.,^) 

In  acting  to  enconrf<».mt^to*,  inter- 
national safety  standtt^to  ntl^^  U.S. 
eitlKens  in  foreign  aif -trc«)^^^^t«^tUm.  the 
committee    has    follo^n^    a    psaoedent 
eBtabllahed„hy  PnJ)Uc  .LifW-.  V^7%  80 
Stat.   1356:  ^nte  Consraip,  ^'sBfi^  In- 
stance, prohibited  cerJ^lh.  ibraBU  ^and 
d$m»eetic   vessels   from   dtPlUtlng.  V^. 
ptais  if  thoee  vbsdfi  did  not  complK  WltJb 
standardasaii;:Qvi^  in  the  ^tamatUmal 
Conventttin  fOr  i^  Safety  of  i;4^  a^  Sea, 
iMO.  as  modl^eil  by  the  antfmjmientg 
proposed  by  tiie.^Jtti  SQtadon  oif  t^^Mar- 
ttiine  Safety  Committee  of  the  lu^ttxov- 
emmental  Maritime  ,gonsultativ»"C^a- 
nization  contained  in  ann^otfia  X  tjbiough 
IV  of  the  "'Note  Vertarie"  df  tHe  »ire- 
tary  Oeneral  of  the  organo^ttc^,  ^ted 
May  17,  1968,  No.  AL'C/lOT'dfy'a), 

The  committee  has  mon'mjpti^pA  pro- 
^^Iding  the  adbnlnlstratU^  wUh  auti^9riX>' 


.7 
aujMixtMF'iM'  FonMM  tKairaMiKTATreiT 
•me  oomnilt^'  ti^Iieves  tt^ 'j^dlr 
ttomil  fftWivAs  a^  aJ<»ft?ed^tiO  6rfr- 
tect  An\erftaa;iiA4nw^  ^ft^'" 

oltn  tLfr^ba^fe*.'  ttteaitli^  rt  Ameflteans 


to  impose  tr.S.  sanctions  a«ain4v  the 
^Hnes  of  Jiorelgn  natkflivft  WJm  4o  not 
observe  Interim  International,  jsfao^ards 
of  fdr  eecuitty;  much  as  Congress  in  UM£ 
mandalm}  eanc^ttma  ««»M:iSt  foreisn-fiag 
Ihterisattanal  liatet^  standards  fox  tbe 
safety  ot  Ufaat.,sea. 

Tttf  comnjlttee  rccpyniaiB  the  uxvency 
df  adopJJng  efffcptim  security  meaau^ 
pTovidmrfbr  adecnxsxift'scseening  of  i^ 
sengers  prior  to  Jthajrdtog',  j^lrcraft. 
P^sribanent ''intemaxlcm^  'alt  oaourlty 
8ie«akTdS'  tt)re-bclng'tlevflope<rni,^CAO.'« 
technical  wStK  at-  iJtL?  t^ne,  ahci  yt^tt 
eto'thrflun  standartti  slKruUl'lae  ipbrn-^ 
pleted  within  12.  to  18;_mjafttb*.  Tbe 
iti^irttff  'ineatldi'ee-  set  .ttar^l  '§« ,  app«hflix 
j|'t(yifcAO'S«»oititlt©,A;£74a  however, 
^tmld  he  \uii/imtH^^)a  m  Qp^cmsjad 
States  immedlateijt  THte  obmHflCtbe  "has 
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conehided  that  the  Executive  cbould  have 
authortty  to  wtthbold.  xwoke.  or  Inooee 
oondltloD*  oc  the  operatise  rights  of 
tba  airline  or  atrttnee  of  a  eoontry  whkb 
f alia  to  eSecttrely  malntafa  and  admin- 
ister seetxntar  standards  Cbat  are  equal  to 
or     abore    the    TnlTilminn     standards 
prosnulsated  In  appendix  A  to  Resolu- 
tloo  A17-10.  When  pexmanmt  standards 
are  nBtabtlnhrtl.  pursuant  to  the  CauTcsi- 
tlon  on  Intematlaial  Civil  Aviation,  the 
committee    belleres     those     standards 
should  be  Imjdemented  irorldwlde.  Com- 
parable iimnf*««if«  should  be  available  to 
the  Executive  In  the  event  that  a  foreign 
coxmtry  fails  to  cosnidT  with  the  per- 
manent standuds  of  tlie  eonvention, 
when  such  standards  become  effective. 
The  coiomlttee,  in  recommending  sec- 
tion  4(b),   has  carefully   avoided  the 
temptation  to  mandate   VB.  security 
standards  as  minimiim   standards  for 
foreign  air  carriers.  Ibe  XTnited  States 
docs  not  neceesarUy  prescribe  the  best 
methods  or  procedures  for  preventing  air 
piracy,  or  other  unlawful  acts  against 
dvll  avlatlosi.  The  coromlttfie  has  con- 
cluded that  American  citizens  should  be 
protected  by  air  secxulty  standards  at 
least  e(iulv&lent  to  ofBdal  international 
standards  promulgated  by  ICAO,  and 
section  4(b)  is  sn  effort  to  secure  that 
minimum  degree  of  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  agree  en  bloc  to  the 
committee  amendments  to  S.  2280  as  re- 
ported.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  repeat  his  reqiiest? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unazilmous  consent  that  the  Senate  agree 
en  bloc  to  tbe  conunittee  amendments  to 
S.  2280  as  reported. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  iziqulry. 
The  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  committee 
ameadments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc  would 
It  still  be  poeslble  to  amend  them? 

The  PRESIDINa  CaPFICER.  No;  It 
would  foreclose  any  additional  amcoid- 
ment  to  the  committee  amendments,  un- 
less the  Senator  makes  that  a  part  of  the 
re<iUflBt. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
some  coDfusian.  I  am  talking  about  com- 
mittee amendments  en  bloc  as  mMrted. 
we  have  not  had  the  new  committee 
ameadment  called  up. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
request  be  made  that  they  be  considered 
original  text  and  subject  to  amendment? 
The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  made  such  a  request  and  it  was 
agreed  to,  the  bUl  and  the  committee 
amendments  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  wish  to 
Include  in  his  request  that  the  bUl  be 
considered  as  orUrtnal  text  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presldait.  the  re- 
quest pertains  to  ttM  committee  amecid- 
ments  to  the  bOl  as  reported. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFlCSSEi.  The 
Chair  understands  that 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  the  committee  pro- 
poses to  offer  another  amendment  to  the 
bin  as  a  coQunlttee  Mnenrtnwnt.  which 
Senator  Scawxnua  desires  to  amend. 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
witbdraw  my  obleetioo. 

Mr.  MOeS.  Mr.  President,  a  partla- 
mentary  ftaquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wm  state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  "hpii-™^"  but  I  think  we  simply 
need  the  wonto  that  the  conunittee 
amendments  be  considered  ss  original 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
the  request? 
Mr.  CANNON.  There  Is  no  ohlectlan. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  object? 
Mr.  CANNON.  No. 

Mr.  MAONUSCW.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  to  permit  me  to 
make  an  observation.  All  of  us  know  this 
is  a  very  serious  problem— — 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICJER.  Before 
the  Senator  continues.  Is  there  objection 
to  having  the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpoee 
of  further  amendments?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  As  I  potated  out  In 
our  committee  report,  air  pirswjy  is  one 
of  the  serious  problems  that  concems 
everyone  In  the  Nation  and  people  an 
over  the  world.  The  situation  does  not 
seem  to  get  any  better.  The  Committee 
on  Commerce  all  year  has  considered 
how  to  attack  the  proWem.  Many  ways 
have  been  suggested,  some  extreme,  oth- 
ers milder.  We  have  tried  to  prepare.  In 
the  committee,  a  total  program  with 
the  help  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. It  will  be  a  major  step  forward 
in  helping  to  solve  the  problem. 

When  the  United  States  has  sought 
agreements  in  the  international  field, 
on  the  sanctuary  problem  we  have  met 
with  some  rebuffs.  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  if  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  CANNON.  We  have  Indeed. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  have  had  dlf- 
flcuity  with  other  nations  in  working 
out  new  agreements.  We  have  heard 
from  many  people  and  many  airline  pi- 
lots, not  only  domestic  plots,  but  pilots 
from  foreign  airlines,  wbeee  lives  are  in 
danger  daily  because  of  this  problem. 
I  want  to  say  that  unless  certain  na- 
tions sit  down  with  the  United  States 
ftnri  Canada  and  work  out  agreements 
on  the  sanctuary  problMn.  and  do  it 
pretty  soon,  the  airline  pilots  themselves 
are  going  to  take  matters  into  their 
bands.  That  would  be  an  unfortunate 
way  to  do  it.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  woi^ 
it  out  in  intemational  agreement,  but 
if  it  is  not  worked  out,  I  would  not  blame 
the  pilots.  There  is  going  to  be  an  air- 
line pUot  rebuff  to  those  nations,  tt  they 
do  not  do  something  about  it. 

This  prcHMsal  is  a  step  forward.  The 
two  bUls.  S.  2280  and  8.  2567  with  their 
amendmients,  are  movemient  in  the  right 
direction.  They  may  not  be  a  comidete 
answer.  We  do  not  know  the  technkines 
yet  for  a  complete  answer,  bat  we  know 
we  have  to  take  the  leadership  not  only 
in  this  Nation  but  in  the  world  to  do 
something  about  this  pgnhlem. 
The  patience  of  the  airline  pilots  and 


the  crews  is  getting  down  to  the  ragged 
edge.  They  are  the  ones  ^rtio  run  tlia 
risk  of  being  shot  or  killed  every  ktae 
airplanes  take  off.  They  are  getting 
pretty  angry.  I  think  it  is  France  and 
perhaps  some  other  nations  that  are 
dilly-dallying  about  coming  to  some 
agreement. 

This  problem  is  occurring  every  day 
all  over  the  world.  I  think  we  should 
approach  it  in  the  best  way  we  know 
how,  within  our  jurisdiction  and  capa- 
bility, hoping  it  may  point  up  to  some- 
thing that  can  be  done,  particulaxly  in 
the  intematifsial  field. 

Mr.  PEARSC»T.  Mr.  President,  I  yi^ 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  tlie  Convention  for  the 
Sui^yressian  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft, roppmnniy  oaUed  the  Ebgue  Anti- 
hljacking  Convention,  was  idgned  by  the 
united  States  and  49  other  coimtrici  at 
The  Hague  on  December  16,  1970.  The 
Convention  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  15, 1971.  and  reported  favor- 
ably fay  the  Conunittee  (xi  Fweign  Rela- 
tions in  August  of  that  year.  The  Senate 
consented  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion on  September  8,  1971,  by  a  vote  of 
S3  too. 

The  Hague  Convention  comtdsments, 
and  strengthens  substantially,  the  Tokyo 
Convention  wliich  applies  to  the  conuBdS'- 
sion  of  crimes  atward  aircraft.  WhOe  the 
T(^o  Convention  obligated  signatory 
states  to  restore  hijacked  aircraft  to  the 
control  of  their  lawful  commanders,  the 
Hague  Convention  obligates  its  parties 
to  establish  Jurisdiction  over  hijackers 
and  agree  to  extradite  or  submit  to  pros- 
ecution those  offenders  in  cestody. 

Mr.  President,  the  leglalation  before 
the  Senate  would  implement  the  Hague 
Convention  by  extending  the  uiedal  air- 
craft jiiTlsdictlon  of  the  United  States  to 
Include  any  aircraft  outside  the  United 
States,  aboard  which  the  offense  of  air 
piracy  is  conmiltted.  if  the  aircraft  lands 
in  the  United  States  with  the  offender 
still  aboard;  and  any  aircraft  taaeed 
without  crew  to  an  operator  who  has  his 
principal  place  of  business  in  the  United 
States  or  who  is  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  United  States. 

The  legislattfln  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee also  would  imidement  the  "uni- 
versal Jurlsdietion"  provision  ot  the 
Hague  Conventioii  by  establishing  UJ3. 
Jurisdiction  over  the  offense  of  air  piracy 
when  it  occurs  outside  the  spedal  aircraft 
jurisdiction  d  the  United  States,  but  the 
alleged  offender  ia  subsequently  found  in 
the  united  States.  This  provlslaQ  brands 
an  air  pirate  as  an  outlaw  in  all  signa- 
tory states.  It  forces  him  to  seek  safe 
haven  beyond  the  borders  of  the  parties 
to  the  CcDventlon. 

Mr.  President,  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
comxQlttee  bill  would  conform  U.S.  do- 
mestic law  to  the  terms  of  the  Hague 
Convention.  The  enactment  of  these  pro- 
visions, in  substance,  is  an  obligation  of 
the  United  States  under  intematiaoal 
law.  I  would  urge  all  Peas  torn  to  knd 
their  support  in  this  scdeavnr. 

It  cannot  be  aaMrted  that  the  Hague 
Oonvention  win  eWmlnate  sate  hav«D8> 
or  lead  to  the  proBecutloo  of  allhljackets. 
Lew  than  half  the  natlOBf  of  the  worid 
community  are  il(DM«riflB  to  tbe  Con- 
vention.  Nevsrt)n1lisi.  thtaJittlBtlve  la  a 
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g„l,gtAntial  beginning  toward  the  goal  of 
universal  Jurlsdietion  over  the  offense. 
Piracy  on  the  hii^  seas  was  rtlmlnetsd 
when  the  offenders  no  longer  had  the 
security  at  a  refuge  from  Justlee.  Air 
piracy  can  be  defeated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

]£r.  President,  the  coomilttee  recog- 
Qiaes'that  intemational  air  piracy  oon- 
tijiues  to  be  a  mcnaoe  becaiiss  some  na- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  policy,  ccmdone  hi- 
jaeking  by  refusing  to  extradite  or  punish 

offenders  who  mA  sanctuary  in  their 
territories. 

•The  conmittee.  In  re^onae  to  this 
Bltuartf<»".  has  recommended  the  author- 
isation of  certain  UJ3.-impos6d  sanctions 
^j^nat  those  w«^».t«i«  which  encourage 
hijacking.  This  authorisatkm  is  eon- 
talned  in  section  4(a)  of  the  poidlng 
bill,  and  I  want  to  comment  on  my  un- 
derstanding of  this  provlsioci. 

Section  4(a)  gives  the  President  dis- 
cretionary power  to  suspend  air  s«nrtce 
betweoi  the  United  States  and  a  country 
which  acts  inconsistently  with  obliga- 
tions set  out  in  the  Hijacking  Conven- 
tion. It  also  covers  secondary  boycotts. 

m  testifying  on  this  matter,  the  ad- 
ministration stated  that  the  most  effec- 
tive boycott  measures  are  those  taken 
pursuant  to  Joint  intemational  action, 
rather  than  imilaterally.  In  this  regard 
a  U.S.  resolution  was  Introduced  in  the 
Council  of  the  Intematiooal  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organlzatlan  last  June  calling  for 
ttie  immediate  convening  of  a  special 
subcommittee  to  prepare  an  interna- 
tional convention  which  would  set  up 
the  multilateral  procedures  for  boycott 
action. 

The  Council  adopted  this  resolution 
and  the  subcommittee  was  tovlted  by  the 
United  States  to  meet  in  Washington.  It 
met  at  the  State  Department  during  the 
first  2  weeks  of  September.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  subcommittee 
met  with  considerable  success  and  that 
a  complete  text  of  a  convention,  while 
not  formsdly  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  be«i  referred  to  tlie  Legal 
Committee  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  subcommittee  work  be  studied  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  think  this  is  good 
loogrees.  If  the  Legal  Committee  meets 
shortly,  a  diplomatic  conference  could  be 
held  by  next  summer  to  formally  adopt 
a  convention. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  section 
4fa),  as  I  would  imderstand  it,  is  to  en- 
able the  President  to  cut  off  air  services 
between  the  United  States  and  a  country 
which  does  not  punish  hijackers,  in  ac- 
tion taken  In  concert  wllii  other  coun- 
tries. Pending  formal  adoption  of  a  con- 
vention on  boycotts,  this  multilateral 
action  would  be  taken  ptirsuant  to  a 
resolution  on  this  subject  introduoed  by 
the  United  SUtes  2  years  ago  and  passed 
by  the  ICAO  (Council  on  October  1,  1970. 
The  purpoee  of  section  4(a)  is  not  to 
get  the  United  States  way  out  in  front 
taking  unilateral  action.  Tint  United 
States  cannot,  alone,  stand  as  "police- 
man of  the  world."  Aviatfton  states  are 
to  act  together  to  isolate  countries  which 
do  not  take  strict  measures  against  hi- 
jackers. Boycotts  must  be  Joint  to  have 
Impact  In  the  usual  case. 
The  committee's  report,  on  pages  18 


and  19,  hidlcates  general  agreement 
with  this  analysis.  It  ii  expected  that  the 
Presidential  dlsersttooary  power  would 
be  mort  iparlngly.  in  urgent  dreom- 
■taaess.  where  tt  would  have  clear  effee- 
ttveness.  And  it  woidd  only  be  tn  rare 
cases  that  the  President  could  be  ec- 
pected  to  exercise  this  power  as  a  uzd- 
late^  U.S.  measure — this  would  re- 
quire, as  the  report  notes,  use  of  extreme 
caution,  taking  into  account  the  myriad 
factors  involved  in  any  UjB.-imposed  air 
transport  boycott. 

Mr.  President,  an  Americans  were 
shocked  and  saddened  when  16  UJS.  citi- 
zens were  kiOed  in  one  terrorist  inci- 
dent at  Lod  Intemational  Airport  near 
Tel  Aviv  after  debarUxig  from  an  Air 
France  fll^t.  There  were  reports  at  the 
t.<iT^«»  that  lax  security  had  been  a  factor 
in  eiabllng  terrorists  to  conceal  weapons 
in  th^  mggage. 

In  response  to  the  demand  for  im- 
proved security  standards  to  prevent  air 
piracy,  terrorist  attacks,  and  exUntion 
pU^  against  dvll  aviation,  the  17th/ Ex- 
traordinary Assembly  of  the  Intems^ 
tional  Civil  Aviation  Organlaitkm  hi 
June,  1970,  adopted  resulution  A17-10, 
setting  forth  minimum  standards  for  the 
protection  of  aircraft  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  processing  of  passengers,  crew, 
mail,  and  freight.  Tttese  minimum  secur- 
ity standards  were  proposed  to  the  as- 
sembly by  the  UJS.  lepresentstlvr,  and 
are  comparable  to  part  \Vt  of  the  Fed- 
eral air  regulations  as  pmnulgated  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnlstratian. 
Airport  operators  throutfbout  t2ie  united 
States  are  lmplrT"*"*^"g  security  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  these  new  regida- 
tlons  at  this  time. 

I7nd«r  international  law,  ICAO  mem- 
ber-states are  obligated  to  imxilement 
convsrable  imigTams  of  physical  secu- 
rity. The  committee  Is  of  the  view  that 
UJS.  citizens  travdlng  abroad  deserve 
the  !?"•*"*""""  degree  of  laotection  af- 
forded by  the  terms  of  ICAO  resolutlan 
A17-10.  Therefore,  tlae  committee  has 
reccMnmimded  extending  to  the  Executive 
the  authority  to  withhold,  revoke,  impose 
conditions  up<m  the  operating  rights  <^ 
the  a^»HiT^«'  or  airlines  of  a  country  which 
faOs  to  ^ectively  m^tr>ta<n  and  admin- 
ister security  standards  that  are  eqtial  to 
or  above  the  minimum  standards  of  the 
ICAO  rescdutkm. 

Tills  provision  is  contained  in  section 
4(b)  of  the  committee  bUl.  Althou^  the 
standards  of  resolutlan  A17-10  are  of  an 
interim  nature,  they  are  neverthelesB 
binding  upon  all  membo-states.  The 
sanction  against  the  airilnes  of  countries 
which  fail  to  comply  with  mtntmnm. 
physical  security  standards  are,  of 
course,  discretionary  and  flexible  to  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  reqwnse  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

under  section  4(b),  ttie  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  ttie  Secretary  of 
State  are  not  required  to  undertake  a 
worldwide  review  of  airport  security.  But 
the  Executive  is  emt>owered  to  tailtlate 
limited  fta™*!^*""*  agalnet  ooimtrias  whicto 
fall  to  aftord  UJS.  cltisens  travcUng 
abroad  tiie  mtnimom  degree  of  security 
to  which  intematienal  law  entlQes  them. 
As  author  of  section  4(b) ,  I  am  grati- 


fied that  it  has  earned  the  sovport  of 

the  administtatiQa  as  a  practioal,  wedt- 
able  unllatsral  initiative  to  proaote  bet- 
ter worldwide  airport  security. 

Mr.  President,  every  rsgwnslWe  elti- 
acn  of  the  world  cmnasisitty  is  eoauntt- 
ted  to  fbt  dmise  of  uolawftd  attacks  on 
chm  aviatiDn.  Hie  elimlnattnn  of  sir 
piracy  mart  be  eonsiderad  a  prkslky  of 
the  intematioQal  commaiHar.  TIm  Iiwls- 
latlon  btf<ne  the  Sraate  today  f  uUnis  the 
iu^«g«t>fln^  (tf  tlie  united  States  under 
the  Hague  Convention;  and  addittonafly, 
it  ivovldes  ttie  executive  branch  with 
certain  powers  the  coasmtttee  bdieves 
necessary  to  facilitate  UJS.  leaderrtdp  in 
combating  air  piracy. 

I  support  the  committee  biO.  and  re- 
spectfully urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

I  yield  &  mmutes  to  the  dlstlnculshsd 
Sctiator    from    New    Hampshire    (Mr. 

COTTOH). 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 

have  an  appointment  off  the  floor  and 
for  tliat  reason  I  wanted  to  begin  as  soon 
as  I  oould. 

Mr.  Presideirt,  by  letter  dated  yester- 
day, September  20,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Volpe  expressed  to  me  several 
cimcems  which  his  D^iartmcnt  has  with 
regard  to  the  bm  S.  2280  now  bring  ooor 
sldered  and  tlie  Commerce  Committee 
amendmeirt  No.  1567  to  be  cMustdered 
Uter.  The  maj<nity  at  Secretary  Velpe^s 
comments  desit  wtth  his  DspartBenfs 
concern  over  the  proviaians  of  the  Com- 
merce committee  amendment  NO.  1567, 
which  was  ordered  reported  by  the  oom- 
mlttee  on  September  13  and  which  pio- 
vldes,  in  part,  for  the  PstsWIshment  of 
an  air  transpratation  securHy  pragram 
and  an  air  transportation  seenrlty  focoe 
to  be  administered  Iv  the  AAntnlstratot 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
I  share  some  of  the  coacema  expressed 
by  Secretary  Volpe  in  his  Istter  of  Scp- 
tenber  20;  othwrs.  I  do  not  I  take  this 
position  in  recognition  also  of  the  statos 
of  a  oompamion  bdl  to  8.  23t0  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  House  companion  bill. 
HJl.  18191,  has  beoi  introduced  which 
is  1flyp*1«^i  to  the  ivovlsians  of  8.  2280 
as  (siginally  repcxted  by  our  Committee 
on  Commeroe.  HJl.  16181,  bowceer,  dees 
not  contain  the  imovlsiens  of  the  Oom- 
meree  Committee  amendment.  I  foitber 
understand  that  no  hearings  ttas  far 
have  been  held  on  this  companion  meas- 
ure HH.  10191.  so  that  as  a  practical 
matter  the  t<Vt'<>***^  at  ttbe  oOier  body 
^Ung  fbial  action  on  S.  2380,  loelading 
the  Commerce  Committee  ameiirtinsnt  Is 
at  this  p(tot  in  time  somewhat  nmote. 
But,  even  if  the  House  was  sMe  to  act. 
I  believe  that  we  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  conference  to  consider  the  dtf- 
f  emces  raised  by  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Voipe  in  his  letter  of  Soitem- 
ber  30. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  gotaig  to  offer  the 
amendmente  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  but  I  do  wish  to  sA 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  my  re- 
marks the  full  text  at  his  letter  of  Scp- 

Ttere  being  no  objeetiosi,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ta  the : 
as  follows: 
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Wa$htnfton.D.C..aej'teTnber29.1»72. 
Hon.  Wo«mi»  Ocffton, 
US.  Senate, 
WoMhinvton,  DXJ. 

XjKATmK^rtM  Owtcoh:  We  *»!•  b»^t^« 
oooortunlty  to  r»»»«w  8.  asyw  ••  reportod  by 

the  propoMd  Cbmmlttoe  AsMndroent*  to 
8  aMO  ootit»to«<l  m  tb«  CommlttM  Print  of 
iii^mbw  13,  urn.  Mid  wooW  Hk"  to  provide 
Tou  our  TiewB  thereon.  <-„^™it*a« 

8     USD    ftnd    tli»    proposed    Cominltta* 
Amindm«nt»  contain  »  bn»d^wo«plng  pro- 

^The  Dtpwtin^nt  .ppr^JlaU-  «»••*- 
umpt  ol  tb«  OommltU*  to  com*  to  grip  wlUi 
thV  often  frustr.tlng  problem  of  «topplx« 
p«n»n«  who  would  commit  mcta  ^Jjoj*?** 
kfl^p1r»cy   .«»ln«t   our   »lr  tr»n«portojtton 

5^1.ii«.  would  be  Uelpft*  mjtiengttienlng 
ibA  »tt«u*  •c»ln«t  hi  Jackets.  However,  boom 
of  the  provlalons  are  inappropriate  to  our 
flew  and,  a*  todlcaUd  in  tXu,  dj*'^***  »^- 
low.  ahouid  be  omitted  from  the  blU. 

a.  sase  AS  wcpoa-rro  bt  thm  oouMTtm 
'  As  to  S.  2280  as  reported  on  Augwat  *.  1612. 
the  Department  fuUy  »«PPort«  -ecUo^^^ 
iwhlch  contain  amendmenta  to  the  Federal 
Ivlation  Act  adju-tlng  our  law  to  the  pro- 
^lons  of  the  convention  for  theSupp^J; 
gton  of  unlawful  Seteure  «*  ^t^*^  <™*^' 
convention).  That  Convention,  which  obU- 
«^^ntrictlng  Stat.,  to  eatablUh  Jurlsdlc. 
SoTover  hijacking  and  to  ertr^Ute  or  Bub- 
SSr  ^  proJeutloa  hUacker.  In  If  cu-^y. 
vL  .iBned  by  the  Unlt«l  *t»t«  on  Decern- 
b«  !«.  l»TO.  Lart  September  the  Senate  gave 
S  iWit  to«tlfl<iktlon  of  the  Conventton 
^d^^Conventlon  entered  Into  \°^^^^ 
^^a»6t  to  the  United  Btatea.  the  last  formal 
SniS^  BOW  to  tulfm  our  obUga^ 
wadee  tbm  Oaii»«iUon  U  to  enact  sections  2 
and  S  «M  B.  aaw.  Therefore,  we  urge  Senate 
approval  ot  thoee  eecUon*. 

aiauoo.  4(a)  oX  a  aaeo  a«  reported  by  the 
Committee  empowers  the  Prealdent  to  »tm- 
B«nd   air  »ervlc«  to  and  from   any  foreign 
SXn  he  detennlnes  le  acting  in  a  m^ner 
inconsistent  with  the  Hague  Oomrentlon.  K 
also  pmnltB  him  to  suspend  tha  TXgbtci 
^  rontga  air  carrier  to  engage  In  foreign 
ts7tr«B^tl©n  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  nation  which  maintains  aU 
a«^ce  between  ItseU  and  a  second  foreign 
naUon  acting  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with 
the  Convention.  The  Department  recognlzM 
the  need  to  eliminate  -safe  »"»^°«';.  »«>"°^ 
the  world  for  hijackers,  but  we  believe  the 
wmt  t»  attack  this  problem  to  through  mulU- 
latcna  i«th*c  than  unilateral.  acUon.  A  pri- 
mary boycott  implementwl  on  a  unilateral 
baala  caanot  be  eflectlv*  m  a  caae  where  the 
United  States  does  not  provide  air  service  to 
toe  offending  country.  In  a  case  where  we  do 
oro^lde  service  to  such  a  country.  It  would 
M  of  limited  value  if  the  offending  country 
ootUd  look  to  the  continued  provtolon  of  air 
■arvlM  to  Its  territory  by  other  countries.  A 
Moondary  bofcott  implemented  In  such   a 
situation  BtUl  might  not  remedy  the  sltua- 
U«n  If  the  offending  nation  were  served  by 
countries  that  do  not  serve  the  United  SUtes. 
yinally.  even  If  the  ottendlng  nation  did  rely 
upon  service  by  nations  which  also  served 
the  United  States,  a  secondary  boycott  on 
our  part  could  very  well  resTilt  In  our  dam- 
aclngowr  friends  and  allies  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  oSandlng  country. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Department  rec- 
omhiends'  against  adoption  of  the  secondary 
boycott  provision  In  SectloB  «(a).  We  agree 
thit  a  prtemry  beyoott  provWen  might  be 
appropriate,  but  only  If  It  to  undesstood  that 
trtiMtaver  actloB  taken  must  be  in  ocneert 
w«lh  •«»«?' nwtlesw.  The  attached  amend- 
ments oonUln  language  which  would  accom- 
plish these  purpoees. 


ooMMmm  AMW»Di4»n»  to  s.  mso 
There  are  two  aapects  of  the  Committee 
Amendments  to  S.  2280  wfcleh  the  Depart- 
ment strongly  opposes.  We  are  In  total  dto- 
agreement  with  that  portion  of  new  section 
34  which  deals  with  the  establlAtunent  of  an 
air  transportation  security  force.  Our  basic 
reaaoos  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  acceptance  of  a  permanent  Federal 
role  In  the  Uw  enforcement  phase  of  civil 
aviation  security  Is  an  intxuslon  of  Federal 
pwreonnel  Into  State  and  local  Jurtodlctlons 
and  reaponslbilltles: 

2.  Local  communities  must  begin  to  assume 
greater  rceponalbUlty  for  providing  police 
protection  for  their  dtlzen* 

3.  The  creation  of  a  special  air  transporta- 
tion security  force  Umlts  the  flexibUlty  of 
the  Executive  Branch  by  reducing  the  options 
available  to  It  for  developing  an  effective 
civil  aviation  security  program  on  a  partner- 
ship basis  with  State  and  local  government 

units; 

4.  Moet  airports  have  already  made  arrange- 
menu  for  their  own  security  and  police 
protection  speclflcaUy  for  the  avlaUon  se- 
curity program; 

B.  The  Pe<leral  Oovemment  does  not  pro- 
vide similar  services  to  other  transportation 
modes;  for  example,  railroad  police  are  em- 
ployees of  the  raQroeds; 

6.  Bxlstlng  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  trained  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
aspects  of  the  air  traMportatlon  security 
program; 

7.  The  creation  of  a  new  law  enforcement 
agency  to  unwarranted  In  view  of  the  numl>er 
of  such   agencies  already  in  existence;    and 

8.  The  Department  of  Transportation  (In- 
cluding the  Fe<l8ral  Avlatien  Administration) 
to  a  safety  oriented  agency,  not  a  Uw  en- 
lorcement  agency. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  the  deletion  from 
the  bin.  as  outlined  In  the  attached  amend- 
ments, of  provisions  of  new  sections  22,  24. 
and  27  dealing  with  the  eetabllahment  of  a 
security  force. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  Committee 
Amendments  to  which  the  Department 
l3  firmly  opposed  Is  the  vesting  or  respon- 
slbUltles  under  the  bill  In  the  FAA  Admlnto- 
trator  rather  than  the  Secretary  of  Transpwr- 
tation. 

The  President  has  assigned  primary  respon- 
sibility   for    civil    avlatien    security   to    the 
Secretary  ot  Transportation,  with  directions 
to  coordinate  and  consult  with  other  Cab- 
inet officers  and  executive  agency  heads.  In 
addition.  In  order  to  Insure  effective  man- 
agement of  the  Department's  (derations,  it 
Is  important  that  all  statutory  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  be  vested  In  the  Secre- 
tary. Therefore,  I  urge  that  any  new  author- 
ity provided  by  the  blU  speclflcaUy  be  placed 
under    the    direction    of    the    Secretary    of 
Transportation.  In  that  event  I  would,  of 
course,  delegate  appropriate  operational  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration,   the    agency    which    now   has    the 
principal  reeponslblUty  fbr  admintotertng  our 
program.  Again,  the  attached  amendments 
Indicate    the    changes    needed    to   vest   the 
authority  m  the  Secretary 

The  Committee  Amendments  add  a  new 
section  23  to  S.  2280  which  would  require 
the  screening  by  weapon-detection  devices 
of  all  passengers  and  property  Intended  to  be 
carried  In  the  aircraft  cabin  In  air  trana- 
portaUon  or  Intrastate  air  transportatton.  It 
also  requtrea  the  Oovemment  to  furnish  for 
the  use  of  the  carriers  sufficient  devices  nec- 
oesary  for  the  purpose,  of  conducting  such 
screenlhg.  The  Department  has  no  objection 
to  theee  amendments  is  they  relate  to  the 
■eiMnlng  of  paasengera  by  weapon-detecUon 
devlow.  However,  equipment  to  not  now 
aivUable  nor  Is  it  e«p#cted  to  be  available 
to  tbe  near  future  In  s^clent  quantities  to 
Inspect  property  mtended  to  be  carried  to  the 
aircraft  cabto.  The  weiq>on-detectlon  devices 


used  for  screening  passengers  are  not  ta- 
tended  to  perform  a  dual  function  and  an 
of  uttle  value  when  used  on  baggage  or 
pack^ages. 

The  Department  also  has  no  objection  to 
the  Committee  Amendment  to  8.  2080  (new 
section  25)  which  provides  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  requiring  the  air  cairlen 
to  refuse  transportation  to  (1)  any  person 
who  does  not  consent  to  a  search  of  hto  per- 
son to  deteimtoe  whether  he  Is  carrying  a 
dangerous  weapon,  expioelve,  or  other  dan- 
gerous substance,  or  (2)  any  property  of  any 
p«ison  who  does  not  consent  to  a  search  or 
Inspection  of  such  property  to  determine 
whether  it  contains  a  dangerous  weapon,  ex- 
plosive, or  other  dangerous  substance.  Kxlst- 
tog  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  require 
basically  these  same  things,  but  the  amend- 
ments are  desirable  to  further  strengttata 
regulatory  action. 

The  Committee  Amendments  add  a  new 
section  26  to  S.  2280  which  provides  heavtor 
penalties  for  carrying  weapons  aboard  air- 
craft. The  Department  supports  these 
amendments.  Where  the  action  to  willful  and 
taken  without  regard  for  the  safety  of  human 
life,  we  beUeve  It  appropriate  that  the  sus- 
pect be  charged  with  a  felony  rather  than  a 
Qilsdemeanor  as  to  the  case  under  existing 
law.  The  enactment  of  such  a  provlslos 
BhoiUd  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  such  reckleai 
and  unsafe  acts. 

In  conclusion,  we  appreciate  the  actum 
of  the  Committee  to  reporting  legislation 
Implementing  the  Hague  Cbnventlon  and  wt 
recognize  that  many  otheor  provtolons  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  could  make  a  posl- 
tlve  contrtbuUon  to  the  existing  program 
for  thwarting  hiiackers.  We  are  strongly  op- 
posed, however,  to  (1)  the  formation  In  ths 
Department  of  the  new  enforcement  agency 
outltoed  to  the  Committee  Amendments;  (3) 
the  placement  by  statute  In  the  FAA  Ad- 
mtototrator  rather  than  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  of  the  authority  proposed  In 
the  Committee  Amendments;  and  (3)  the 
secondary  boycott  provision  to  S.  2280  as 
reported  by  the  Committee. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
mlntotratlon's  program  there  to  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  thto  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  juat 
stated,  I  do  not  share  some  of  the  points 
that  Secretary  Volpe  has  In  mind.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  one  objection — and 
I  would  like  to  read  his  reasons — ^is  valid. 
If  I  did  not  believe  that  we  might  have 
a  chance  to  cope  with  it  in  the  commit- 
tee of  conference,  if  we  reach  that  polnV 
I  would  be  constrained  to  offer  his 
amendment  on  that  point. 

I  will  read  just  an  excerpt  of  his  letter 
which  states  his  (H>lnion  on  the  point: 

We  are  In  total  disagreement  with  thai 
portion  of  new  section  24  which  deals  with 
the  establishment  of  an  air  traniH>ortatton 
sec\irtty  force.  Our  basic  reasons  are  as 
follows: 
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This  is  the  position  of  his  departmeirt. 

1.  The  acceptance  of  a  permanent  Federal 
role  to  the  law  enforcement  phase  of  clvU 
aviation  security  to  an  totruslon  of  Federal 
personnel  toto  State  and  local  Jurtodlctlons 
and  responsibilities; 

2.  Local  communities  must  begin  to  as- 
sume greater  reeponsllrfllty  for  providing 
poUce  protection  for  their  citizens; 

I  would  interpolate  that,  of  course, 
this  is  referring  to  the  fact  that  this  forc« 
would  be  (operating,  not  on  board  plana 
but  at  airports,  deaUng  wtth  tihe  eiAHc 
before  they  board  the  planes.    ' 


3  The  creation  of  a  special  air  trans- 
oortatlon  securtty  force  limits  the  flexibility 
rtf  the  ■xeentlre  Branch  by  radoctog  the 
options  available  to  It  fer  developing  an 
ISectlve  clvU  avUtlon  security  pso^ram  on 
t  partnership  basto  with  8U6e  and  local 
government  unite; 

4  Most  alrporu  have  already  made  er^ 
langements  for  their  own  security  and  poUoe 
protection  iqpeclflcally  for  the  avlaUon  secu- 
rity program;  

5  The  Federal  Oovemment  does  not  pro- 
Tide  slmUar  services  to  other  transportation 
modes;  for  example,  ralhroad  polloe  are  em- 
ployees of  the  raUroads: 

6  Existing  federal  law  enforeeZDent  agen- 
cies are  trained  to  deal  with  the  Federal  as- 
pects of  the  air  transportation  security  pro- 
gram; 

7.  The  creation  of  a  new  law  enforcement 
agency  to  unwarranted  In  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  such  agencies  already  to  exlstenoe: 

and 

8.  The  Dep*urtment  of  Transportation  (to- 
eluding  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlalstra- 
tlon)  is  a  salety-orlented  agency,  no<  a  law 
eaf(»xement  agency. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Tranaporta- 
tloQ  Is  the  fundamental  one  of  the  dan- 
gers of  Federal  police.  It  alao  recap*  the 
tforts  of  the  Department  In  training 
and  securing  the  coopoutlon  of  State 
and  local  police  In  dealing  with  toe 
problem  on  the  ground  before  pasacngen 
alter  the  aircraft. 

Based  upon  my  understanding — and  I 
hope  if  I  am  Incorrect  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevacte,  chatrmaii 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  win  cor- 
rect me 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  ezplred. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  bill,  even  with  the  committee 
amendment  No.  1557.  will  not  make  it 
Impossible,  in  cases  of  remote  regional 
airports  where  no  planes  remain  over- 
nlj^t.  and  where  there  may  be  but  two 
or  three  flights  a  day  and  the  planes 
land  for  15  minutes  to  take  od  passen- 
gers, for  the  FPA  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  State  to  train  State  or  local 
police  to  screen  passengeis  and  remain 
at  the  airport  there  until  the  plane  takes 
off.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  We  recogntee  that  a  total 
Federal  law  enforcement  presence  at  «I1 
airports  in  the  United  States  is  an  eco- 
nomic impracticability,  and  woiAd  be  an 
unwarranted  expenditure  of  Otovemment 
funds.  We  believe  the  Admtnlstrator 
should.  In  appropriate  drconstaoees, 
delegate  the  security  force  functions  and 
the  enforcement  authority  to  local  law 
enforcement  officials,  provided  they  sare 
adequately  trained,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  and  we  wo>aId  expect  the 
Administrator  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  te  very  reassuring  to  me,  fM-  the 
reasons  which  I  have  stated.  Ttovs,  al- 
though  attmtion  need  net  novr  be  paid 
to  tJie  position  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  think  that  when  ««  get 
to  amference  there  will  probably  be 
raough  differences  so  that  some  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to  this  qttestlen.  I, 
theref(R«.  ^lall  not  delay  isctioci  «A  VaAa 
bill  by  trying  to  amend  the  cMhiBHAeto 


amcndmcDt  (No.  1^57 ).  which  I  think 
has  some  merit. 

Mr.  CAKNON.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
difitijiguished,  coUaague  knows,  the  poal- 
tioQ  of  the  DepaxtmeDt  ot  Tnuaqpofta- 
tion  was  made  known  to  ua  whan  we  bald 
the  hearings  on  S.  341&,  and  the  commit- 
tee did  not  agree  with  the  Department. 
The  committee  decided  against  them, 
and  that  is  the  reason  -vbf  we  xep<uled 
out  the  amendmants  as  we  have. 

We  are  aware  fd  the  toct  that  the  Sec- 
retary ^  Traosportatlao  does  not  want 
to  lose  any  of  bis  present  authority  or 
have  us  delegate  authority  to  anyone 
other  than  bin  in  this  field.  But  we  came 
to  a  diSeren.t  cryM*]"*^"*^,  and  it  is  covered 
in  OUT  committee  ameruinwriL 

Mr-  COTTON.  That  U  entirely  true, 
and  I  would  say  to  my  distinguished 

f rlexKl  from.  Nevada-- —   

The  PKBSIDXNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FEABSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  as 
much  addlticnal  tine  as  he  may.destze. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  at  the  conunlttee 
mttBting,  gad  I  do  agree  that  the  objec- 
tions were  raised. 

The  original  bill,  until  the  committee 
amendmest  (No.  1557)  was  filed,  did  not 
result  in  objection  by  the  Department. 
I  am  not  in  ccunplete  sympathy  with  some 
oi  the  objections  of  the  DesMrtment  set 
forth  in  this  letter.  But.  I  do  fed  that  the 
letter  should  go  into  the  Rkcohq.  I  also 
feel  that  we  should  consider  carefully 
the  matter  of  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
police  £orce. 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  completed  my  statonent.  I  knew  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  had 
other  matters.  I  would  like  to  oontlniie. 
I  want  to  call  up  amendment  No.  1557 
to  this  bill,  which  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  committee  in  oceeutlve 
session  last  week.  However,  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  is  incorrectly  piinted, 
and  I  shall  send  lorward  •  cmfXfcUA 
copy. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary InQidry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Itie  Sen- 
ator nill  state  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  sought  recognltioo  when 
the  bill  was  opened  to  anioidment.  and 
I  believe  the  Chair  had  recocniaed  oie, 
but,  assuming  that  the  mantig^r  oi  the 
biU  wanted  to  go  back  oa  the  bUl.  I  Per^ 
mitted  him  to  proceed.  I,  too,  am  under 
tremendous  pressure,  because  X  have  to 
sit  on  a  conference,  and  would  like  to 
present  my  ajaendment,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  Is  that 
acceptable  to  the  Chairman  t 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  rest  of  my  state- 
ment relates  to  the  bill  aivl  tte  com- 
mittee amendments.  I  have  no  objection; 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  bring  up  his 
amendzowt  aow.  I  am  willing  to  let  him 
bring  it  up,  aod  withhold  oonsideratton 
of  the  committee  amendments.  I  IQltthat 
before  other  amendments  wen  called 
up,  we  ought  to  have  tiM  entire  MO  as 
amended  ¥y  the  eoxastttee  before  us.  Ml 
If  the  Senator  wMies  to  txtieeed't  Have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  MOes.  I  do  appreetele  VtaX,  Mr. 
President,  If  the  Sotttar  wfil  permit  me 


to  go  ahead.  I  suwort  tha  coiaanitatee 
amendment,  and  I  shall  support  it  whan 
U  is  presented.  But  U  H  hss  to  go  as  an 
amendment,  if  I  could  present  mine  now 
I  would  like  todosp.       __„„.,.„     _.^ 

The  FStSSIDtlia  OFPICEa.  Ttie 
Chair  recognlms  the  aexwtar  trow  Utah. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Uf.  f^MidenU  vOl  the 
Senator  yi«ld  for  a  viuatknt 

Mr.  MOBS.  I  yield  for  a  oueetian. 

Mr  FEAKSON.  I>oea  the  Senator's 
amandment  refer  to  the  bol  as  originally 
reported,  at  does  it  amend  the  oonunit- 
tee  amendmoits?  Pacause  wa  have  to 
have  tbose  reported  if  the  Senator's 
amendmexKt  were  to  amend  tha  ofiBunU- 
tee  amendments.  ...,.« 

Mr.  MOSS.  No;  it  fMDcnds  the  VOkw 
ori^nally  reported.  I  do  qot  think  it  la 
necessary  to  hare  the  cownl^ttee  amendr 
mmts  in  tm  mine  to  baconsideitKL 


aMZMBMsm  no.  i»»s 

I  call  up  nay  amembneni  No.  IBM,  and 
a^  for  its  lmraedlat«  coaSideimttwi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OfFFtCBR.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  aaristant  legislative  cle*  read  as 

follows:  _^__ 

At  the  end  of  the  hlU  Insert  a  neW  secttaji 
as  toXktm*:  ^      ^^ 

aac  S.  The  last  sentenea  of  sestlon  403 
(M  of  tte  VWwal  Avlatum  MeX,  at  1868  is 
MOMided  PV  Inserting  after  rmt»l>««rt  U 
rellgloB"  the  following:  'Vir  todlvMnale  who 
are  twenty-one  years  ot  age  or  yowiger  f» 
sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older". 


Mr.  MOeS.  Mr.  RreddeAt,  X 
mous  consoat  «h«t  my  assistant,  lb.  VU 
Halamandarls,  be  aecoi4ed  the  pcMlsge 
of  the  floor  during  the  censldsrattMi  <rf 

this  measure. 

H»  PREfflnmO  OFFICER.  WlttOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordetcd. 

Mr.  MOBS.  In  addUien  to  the  eospon- 
sors  shown  on  the  amendmen*,  1^  4* 
onsniinous  eonsoxt  that  the  tuualas  of 
Mr.  KimncsT.  Mr.  Roiw.  Mr.  Saxn,  tfx: 
iNctTYi,  and  Mr.  Okiivnr  be  added  M 

cosxnscirB.  

The  PRESIDINa  GVSiCIR.  Without 
oWection;itis  so  ordered.      -       "-'^ 

Mr.  M088.  My  irc»aaat  woaM  aaniBMl 
another  section  of  the  FedenQ  JMMaaa 
Aetof  lM8-tseetknL 4I»(W  to-imtewize 
those  wrltTiw  ae  wishing  to-ofler  wdaowi 
£arts  iat  indiiddaills  C  yeass  a(  a^  «r 
ypuitfflr  or  CS  ye0B  oC^age  or  oMtor, 

The  elteotofikhls  amexidneMt  te  to  aft^ 
low  the  airlines  V>  tasBtute  Badaoedfane 
lot  senior  dtiaens  a^OL  to  ontlnue  Ihe 
presmt  youth  fares  on  a  steoMflsy  barie 
only. 

I  believe  there  are  codipeinnir  repwns 
for  oflering  8«bh  fare  i«Aiett<ki«  p«r- 
ticularly  since  It  Is  now*  eleacr  that  Ihe 
CifO  AeroDftutles  Beard  wfll  trrerruJe 
jionthfare.  .  . 

Several  atrlines  expressed  the  wWi  to 
see  you^ '  lare  cbhtttxtied  Vitt  on  a 
rtandby  basis  only.  Standby  youth 
fares  allow  ikt  airlines  to  pick  upr"addl- 
tional  r**teue  where  they  wodid  ordi- 
nai«y  have  »n  empty  8pa<«.  Yowlh  *»w 
on  a  standby  basis  yrere  •"V^jy'- 
wbehnlnc  ftnandsl  «koeB8.  Bonnor 
MoirtOTs  polijiwj  oat  noenOy,  ttert  hi 

t^  sannt'thiftMawss  tm^^-^^—r^.^ 
at  the  same  iame  'Oia  adrilnes  sdB'tmne 
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a  profit  of  $21  million  on  youth  fare  In 

1968. 

Youth  fare  should  continue  to  be 
offered  In  recognltloo  of  the  modeet  In- 
oomes  of  younger  Americans  end  to 
foster  the  flying  habit.  In  tWs,  the  d^ 
of  the  Jumbo  Jets,  there  will  be  more  and 
more  space  arallable  on  our  airlines 
which  now  fly  year  In  snd  year  out  at 
less  than  50-percent  full.  Our  under-21 
population  traveling  on  a  standby  basis 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  help  fUl  some 
of  those  empty  seats. 

m  short,  I  offer  this  amendment  to 
save  youth  fare  <»  the  knowledge  from 
gpokflSDMn  from  our  major  airlines  who 
indicated  to  my  staff  positive  knowledge 
thai  youth  fares  will  be  overruied  by  the 
Board.  IMs  finding  is  logical  since  there 
Is  nothing  tn  the  1968  Federal  Aviation 
Act  whloh  expressly  authorises  such 
deductions.  If  youth  fare  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, the  Congress  must  act 

A  similar  ease  can  be  made  for  reduced 
fares  for  senior  dtisens — peiiisps  an 
even  stronger  case.  Once  again  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  Pederal  Aviatkn  Act 
authorizing  senior  citizens'  fares  which 
have  been  consistently  blocked  by  the 
CAB  on  the  basis  of  their  possible  dls- 
crlminatlon  against  other  age  groups. 
My  amendment  would  authorize  those 
alrUnes  which  so  desire  to  offer  a  senior 
dtlsens'  fare  but  like  youth  fare  It  will  be 
on  a  space-available  or  standby  basis 
only. 

Once  again  tiiere  are  compelling  rea- 
sons. First,  the  average  load  factor  on 
the  airlines  Is  less  than  50  percent  for 
the  fourth  year  in  a  row — airUnes  are 
flying  less  than  half  fulL 

Seeond.  senior  dtliens  are  precisely 
the  group  that  could  make  use  of  the  alr- 
Unee  during  "offpeak"  hours  when  travel 
is  the  lightest 

nihrd.  senior  dtlsens  make  up  only  S 
percent  of  all  ahilne  passengers  but  10 
percent  of  our  population. 

Fourth,  senior  dtlaens  do  not  fly  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

Fifth,  when  fares  are  reduced  the 
senior  dtlsens  wlU  take  advantage  of 
the  zedvctiflns. 

Bsamxdes:  llie  Chicago  and  New  York 
eoKperlments  with  mass  transit  have  been 
most  successful.  In  the  first  year  after 
fare  reductions  the  Mayors  OtBce  on 
Aging  In  Mew  York  announced  a  27-per- 
eent  Inorease  In  rldersfatp. 

The  success  of  Hawaiian  sind  Aloha 
Airlines. — The  only  airlines  the  CAB  has 
offered  to  allow  reduced  fares  for  senior 
dtlsens  since  1965  are  Aloha  and  Hawai- 
ian Airlines.  Since  instituting  the  fares  In 
1968  Hawaiian  has  experienced  a  38-per- 
cent Increase  in  overall  passengers  but  a 
400-percent  bicrease  In  senior  dtlaen 
passengers.  I  want  to  emphasiae  that 
these  fare  reductions  are  offered  on  a 
"standby"  only  basis  like  my  current 
proposaL  At  the  same  time  Hawaiian  has 
seen  senior  citizen  standby  revenues  in- 
crease by  more  than  400-percent  since 
19M. 

Let  me  now  address  the  question  of  the 
sulwbiUty  of  "standby"  fares  for  senior 
dtlsens  directly.  First.  I  offer  the  suoecss 
ol  Havailan  Airline*— the  only  ongoing 
experlaaent  on  reduced  fares  as  an  ex- 


ample of  "senior  dtlsens  standby"  fares 

at  work. 

Becond.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  con- 
sidered the  question  and  delegates  from 
each  of  our  States  and  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  Institute  reduced  fares  on  a  space 
available  basis.  ^      ,^.      , 

Third,  the  Inconvenlenoe  of  waiting  in 
an  airline  terminal  is  offset  by  the  incon- 
venience of  traveling  long  hours  in  a  bus. 
Fourth.  If  senior  dtlsen  fares  are  to  be 
auccessful.  fares  must  be  reduced  as 
much  as  possible.  Deep  reductions  ha 
fares  are  not  possible  or  economically 
feasible  on  a  positive  space  basis. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  Is  an  im- 
portant step  In  correcting  the  way  that 
this  society  treats  its  elderly.  We  some- 
times forget  that  ahnost  one  out  of  four 
seniors  lives  In  poverty,  that  medicare 
still  only  covers  42  percent  of  their  health 
needs  and  that  6  mllUon  seniors  live  in 
substandard  housing.  Tills  amendment 
today  Is  really  a  test  of  the  way  our  so- 
dety  will  treat  its  older  dtlzens  In  the 
future.  I  hope  the  amendment  Is  adopted. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  _  .^  .    ^^ 

•Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Let  us  be  realistic 
about  this.  S.  2280  is  a  hijacking  bill.  We 
have  discussed  It  many  times  in  commit- 
tee meetings.  There  was  no  mention  of 
this  amendment  there,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  was  a  hijacking  bill  and 
your  amendment  regarding  air  fares  did 
not  belong  there. 

Also  in  the  committee  we  approved  a 
bUl  which  Is  on  the  calendar.  Calendar 
No.  1102.  8.  1665,  which  deals  precisely 
with  this  subject.  It  Is  on  the  calendar. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  us  who  are  In 
sympathy  with  your  amendment  would 
put  an  amendment  on  a  bUl  that  has  a 
chance  to  get  passed  4n  the  House.  If 
this  amendment  is  put  on  the  hijacking 
bill  and  then  goes  to  conference,  I  am 
afraid  yoiu-  amendment  will  jeopardise 

It- 
I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator  wants 

to  add  this  on  this  bill  when  there  is  a 

bill  on  the  calendar  that  is  going  to  be 

brought  up  in  the  next  4  or  5  days  that 

deals  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  the  way  to  get  it 
passed  on  the  House  skle  Is  to  put  it  on 
this  Wll,  and  that  Is  exactly  the  reason. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  doubt  that.  I  think 
S.  1655  would  ptiss  very  simply  on  the 
House  side.  There  Is  no  objection  to  it. 

I  Just  think  this  is  in  the  wrong  place. 
I  know  the  idea  la  that  you  put  it  on  a 
hijacking  bill,  which  Is  urgent.  We  have 
gone  through  this  In  committee  over  the 
years.  The  CAB  approve  reduced  fares 
now  if  they  wish.  This  bill  gives  them 
specific  authority.  We  have  a  bill  on  the 
calendar  that  deals  with  the  subject. 

TOx.  MOSS.  The  CAB  is  doing  exactly 
the  opposite. 

My  time  is  very  limited,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  will  use  some  of  my 
own  time. 

We  have  no  objection  to  what  the  Sen- 
ators are  tryii^  to  do,  but  this  is  supposed 


to  be  a  hijacking  bill  and  there  is  a  tdH 
on  the  calendar  that  Is  going  to  be 
brought  up  dealing  with  reduced  air 
fares.  We  have  had  hearings  on  it.  It  is 
on  the  same  subject.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ators would  have  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  all  these  amendments  on  the 
bill  which  is  going  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
next  2  or  3  days. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  Jump  the  gun 
on  a  hijacking  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  imderstand  some 
of  this,  too.  Your  proposal  is  politically 
popular.  I  understand  that.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  will  have  to  vote  "prss- 
ent,"  on  your  amendment  I  think.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  have  to 
vote  "present."  The  Senator  frwn  New 
Hampshire  will  have  to  vote  "present." 
We  cannot  vote  to  reduce  fares  for  our- 
selves. Every  Senator  who  is  over  65  wDl 
have  to  vote  "present." 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  less  than  65. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  I  hope  I  will  not  have 
to  wait  around  so  long  for  this  leglslaOan 
to  come  to  fruition  that  I  will  have  to 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  How  long  will  the 
Senator  wait  around,  when  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  a  bill  on  this  subject? 
It  is  on  the  Calendar.  The  hijacking  hill 
received  higher  priority  because  we  have 
an  emergency  situation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  On  February  28,  1969,  I 

introduced  a  bill  Identical  to  this  bill, 

8.  1179.  and  I  had  38  cosponsors  in  the 

Senate. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  This  Is  on  my  time. 

Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  were  38  cosponsors, 
and  yet  the  elderly  have  still  been  wait- 
ing this  long. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  one  of  the 
older  people.  I  am  waiting,  too.  But  I 
would  like  to  consider  these  separate 
matters  in  order.  Your  idea  is  not  new. 
One  would  think  that  somebody  just  dis- 
covered this  idea  last  night  or  woke  up 
with  It.  We  have  discussed  these  matters. 
I  was  the  first  one  to  propose  that  the 
clergy  be  allowed  discount  air  fares. 

Also,  it  is  a  matter  for  the  CAB  to  con- 
sider. These  are  nice  things  to  do,  and 
we  are  all  for  them,  bat  I  hate  to  see 
them  added  on  to  a  hUaeklng  blU,  a 
safety  matter.  This  is  an  emergency,  we 
are  trying  to  get  the  meastn*  to  the 
House.  A  hijacking  might  take  place  to- 
day I  have  talked  with  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee, and  the  other  bill  8.  1665  will 
oome  up,  and  it  deals  exactly  with  the 
subject. 

When  this  bill  comes  up  on  the  floor. 
It  will  be  hard  for  any  of  us  to  vote 
against  It.  because  we  an  believe  in  doing 
something  like  this.  This  is  part  of  our 
effort  to  make  things  better  for  the  peo- 
ple who  are  over  65,  and  I  appreciate  it. 
I  am  over  65,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  a 
recipient  of  some  of  these  special  bene- 
fits. 

But  is  the  age  going  to  be  65,  60,  or  75? 
I  do  not  want  to  be  hijacked,  whether 
I  am  on  a  reduced  fare  or  a  regular  fare. 
[Laughter.] 
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This  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
today  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Ur.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  ytekL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  CAB  has  testified 
on  this  subject  and  they  say  that  the 
atrllnes  have  the  autbortty  now.  If  they 
desire,  to  put  Into  effect  reduced  fares 
for  youth  azid  reduced  fares  for  the  el- 
derly. But  the  airlines.  anMurently,  have 
been  rductant  to  put  dderly  fares  Into 
effect  because  they  are  losing  so  much 
money.  If  they  do.  they  will  do  It  at  the 
expense  of  the  fuU-fare-paylng  pas- 
senger. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  this  is 
not  the  place  for  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  these 
bills  to  provide  reduced  fares  for  the 
elderly.  So  I  am  syxopathetlc  to  It.  but 
I  am  more  sympathetic  to  those  peoctle 
who  are  getting  bUacked.  I  beUeve  that 
our  main  effort  today  should  be  to  get 
a  hijacking  bill  through  so  that  we  can 
get  it  through  the  House  and  put  It  Into 
effect  and  get  at  this  problem  of  Inter- 
national air  piracy  If  we  can  potiiUy 
do  so. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  place  to  con- 
sider reduced  fares  for  the  elderly  or 
for  youth  or  for  ministers  or  for  anyone 
else,  but  that  when  we  have  some  other 
vehicle,  we  can  do  that.  There  Is  one  on 
the  cidendar  now,  S.  1655,  which  deals 
with  reduced  fares  for  certain  survivors 
of  deceased  longtime  airline  employ- 
ees. That  would  be  a  logical  place  for 
this.  It  is  on  the  calendar  aiui  we  have 
assurance  that  it  will  be  called  up. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
now  to  yield  first  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr)  and 
then  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HxmPHRST). 

Mr.  PQICY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate it.  I  should  like  to  reaflirm  that  I 
am  solidly  behind  the  pending  bill.  I 
would  not  do  anything  to  Interfere  with 
it.  If  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  pas- 
sage of  that  bUl.  by  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  would  preclude  us  from 
stopping  hijacking,  certainly  I  would 
not  be  the  principal  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  and  neither  would  the  Sen- 
ator fTOTtt  Utah  have  offered  It.  But  we 
have  waited  all  these  years  for  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment.  We  do  have  a 
very  serious  situation.  The  airlines  are 
probably  reluctant  to  move  ahead,  al- 
thou^  the  Hawaiian  airlines  tn  ddng 
so,  have  met  with  dramatic  success,  so 
much  so,  that  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to 
test  the  idea  any  more.  They  had  a  300- 
percent  Increase  in  airilne  fares  after 
they  provided  for  reduced  fares. 

But  there  is  a  problem  Involving  the 
legality  of  the  youth  fares.  It  has  been  In 
the  courts.  It  has  been  challenged  by 
middle-aged  groups  who  say  It  is  discrim- 
inatory. The  eourts  ordered  the  Board 
to  render  a  declsi<m.  It  was  to  have  ren- 
dered that  decision  by  July  1,  1972.  July 
1  has  eoooe  and  gone  and  there  has  been 
no  decision  yet.  It  Is  hanging  in  Itmbo. 
Someone  must  make  a  decision. 

I  think  this  Is  a  pcOcy  which  is  both 
the  right  and  the  obUgation  of  Congress 
to  consider.  We  are  not  setting  the  rates. 
We  are  only  providing  for  it  In  law,  for 


sufd)  rates  to  be  offered.  It  Is  permissive 
language.  It  Is  not  obBgatory.  Wto  annot 
establishing  what  ttie  nte  will  be.  The 
basic  rate  Is  set  by  the  CAB  In  aoeord- 
snce  wltli  existing  law. 

AH  we  are  saying  Is  that  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander. 
If  It  is  good  for  yoong  people,  then  pot 
It  into  law  and  say  that  It  Is  the  ptdley 
of  the  Congress  and  take  away  the  am- 
biguity and  the  itotentlal  court  eases, 
And,  if  it  is  good  for  yonth  on  a  standby 
basis.  It  should  be  good  for  older  Amerl- 
eans,  65  and  more,  on  a  stUMlby  basis. 

I  cannot  Imagine  that  this  would  a^ 
ply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  iUi.  Meammov).  I  weald 
imagine  tliat  be  would  not  want  to  go  out 
on  a  standby  basis  and  take  a  <duuioe  on 
getting  to  Seattle.  His  time  is  pcedous. 
He  has  an  active  and  vigorous  job  here. 
Time  is  money  In  his  case.  But  for  the 
elderly  person  who  has  retired,  and  who 
would  not  be  able  to  take  a  trip  other- 
wise, they  would  not  mind  sitting  down 
In  an  air-conditioned  airport  waiting 
room,  awaiting  thdr  chance  to  gat  on 
one  of  the  airplanes,  the  average  of 
which  Is  only  50-percent  loaded,  anyway, 
and  in  some  eases  arSs  10-,  15-  or  30-per- 
cent loaded.  The  added  revenue  for  the 
airlines  might  even  take  away  the  neces- 
sity to  subsidize  some  of  the  short-haul 
lines,  because  we  subsidize  them  now. 
Certainly  some  dL  them  would  be  used 
by  the  elderly  to  fill  presently  empty 
seats. 

M^.  MAGMUBCW.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knew  how  to  nm  a  large  com- 
pany and  he  did  It  very  weD.  But  to  run 
an  airline  Is  a  dUrerant  propoeltten.  Ibey 
have  to  at  least  Just  break  even  or  tliey 
win  come  up  here  and  get  a  wabtHig.  Tbe 
Senator  is  arguing  about  th^  merits  of  his 
ammdment.  Let  us  not  taOc  about  that. 
We  are  in  i^reement  about  it.  Let  us  talk 
about  how  we  win  get  it  done.  I  happen 
to  think  It  would  be  better  on  another  bill 
than  on  this  one.  I  am  afraid  that  In  con- 
ference wMx  the  House,  we  would  have 
some  trouble  wlQi  It  and  then  we  would 
be  set  back.  I  am  talking  about  that,  not 
about  the  merits.  I  have  heard  testimony 
on  that  for  years.  I  understand  It.  AU 
of  us  in  the  committee  do.  But  what  we 
are  trying  to  say  ts,  how  do  we  get  It  done 
in  the  best  posdble  way,  and  this  is  what 
we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  is  the  reason  it  Is  so 
difficult  when  we  talk  about  the  retire- 
ment of  people  and  the  groups  who  rep- 
resent them.  The  White  House  Confer- 
ence hiMi  recommended  it.  We  have  had 
legislation  on  it,  and  many  hearings. 

It  is  time  to  say:  When  wlU  we  ever 
say  that  the  condition  of  the  dderiy  In 
Anoeriea  Is  an  emergency,  because,  after 
an,  they  are  getting  older  every  single 
day?  How  long  are  they  going  to  have  to 
wait  to  take  the  trip  that  they  might 
take  if  they  could  get  a  reduced  fare  on  a 
standby  basis  and  wait  for  tbe  first  avail- 
able seat? 

We  aU  agree  on  the  merits.  I  would 
leave  to  my  distinguished  coUeague  the 
strategy  as  to  how  this  should  be  han- 
dled in  committee.  If  he  wants  to  offer 
this  amendment,  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and 
proud  to  be  one.  The  question  should  be 
directed,  perhaps,  to  the  principal  spon- 
sor now  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  MACHfUBON.  A  week  or  10  days  Is 
not  gtdng  to  make  that  much  dKttroice. 

Mr.  MOBS.  Ifr.  Pregldeot.  I  teve  al- 
ready checked  this  with  ttw  Bouse.  We 
win  not  have  any  tnxifale,  tbe  Boats  sayi. 
If  we  can  get  the  amendment  over  tbvt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prerfdent.  t2ie 
politt  Is  dear.  Ttare  is  no  real  asnutnre 
that  s.  1656.  to  wtiuSix  reference  tigs  been 
made,  win  be  brought  up  In  the  ISenate 
or  that  it  can  be  pawed  tn  the  House. 
But  the  pending  taiU  is  in  this  foromnow, 
and  It  win  be  passed  In  tbe  HOOM.  Tbe 
amendments  would  not  encumber  it  or 
Impair  It  hi  any  vray.  ActtaQy.  tt  wmld 
not  affect  passage  of  the  hijaddoff  bQL  It 
Is  one  way  we  can  obtain  a  savtog  Of  time. 
It  needs  to  be  done  under  tbe  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  Tbe  hijacking  hm,  ob^- 
ously.  Is  of  critical  Importeaoe,  and  I 
c(Mnmend  tbe  chairman,  tbe  euboonunlt- 
tee  chairman,  and  tbe  membea  of  tbe 
committee  for  this  good  Wlslattort 

But  the  other  amendment— end  I  have 
one  I  wish  to  offer  for  the  handicapped— 
these  are  things  that  can  be  added  to  the 
bin  without  in  any  way  Impeding  its 
progress  because  we  have  tbe  positive  as- 
surance from  the  other  Members  hi  tbe 
other  body  In  a  stmllar  committee  that 
it  wlU  not  Impede  the  progress  of  tbe  hi- 
jacking legislation. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  ho&t  that  this  de- 
bate has  not  created  tbe  Impltratlnn  ttuit 
any  of  va  are  agslnut  tUs  amendnssnt. 
We  are  aU  for  this  proposition.  We  were 
Just  thinking  about  a  better  way  to  do  it. 
In  a  week  or  so  when  we  get  the  other 
bill  up  we  may  do  it  there.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  insist  on  doing  It  here,  that  Is  aU 
right  with  me.  I  think  we  oould  make  a 
try  and  maybe  If  it  should  get  into  trou- 
ble in  conference  with  the  Hoiwe,  we 
stlU  have  the  other  bill  to  f  aU  back  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  oomct 
That  is  what  I  was  hoping  the  chsiir- 
man  would  do. 

There  is  no  ImpUcaUon  in  my  r«narks 
as  to  any  criticism  of  tbe  chairman,  or 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  or  any  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  proceed 
to  this  legislation.  No  one  is  more  gen- 
erous, more  compassionate,  or  more  con- 
siderate of  the  elderly  mr  tbe  sick,  the 
needy,  and  the  handlciv>ped  than  the 
Senators  who  have  Just  addressed  them- 
selves to  this  amendment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  but  it  is  my  information  that  tbe 
House  will  be  reluctant  to  pass  on  any 
meastires  after  next  Monday.  WhUe  it  Is 
true  that  In  5  or  6  days  we  may  bring 
up  the  other  bill,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  I  would  hope  this  amendment  Is  ac- 
cepted, and  I  believe  if  it  is  pursued  It 
win  be  accepted,  by  the  memberalaip  of 
the  Senate  at  least,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (.Mr. 
CAinroH) ,  who  is  a  fine  manager  of  any 
bill,  would  agree  to  take  it  to  conference. 
The  worst  that  can  happen  to  it  is,  if 
the  House  is  against  It,  we  may  hare  to 
take  a  double  risk.  That  risk  is  that  the 
word  is  already  out  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  wHI  not  consider  any 
new  legislation  after  next  Monday.  So 
if  we  seiKl  over  a  biU  that  has  Uttle  to  do 
with  the  matter  betii»e  us,  as  brought  up 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  then  I  am 
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aXraJd  *•  fiii.  not  geV.Uato  l^iwa  ot  r«Jief 

^M^lJfc*  wlw-l  the  J^roJ^Jem  ol  tbe  S»- 
atSr  frtta  Nev»<Jft  ta.Iontt  «ay  ^  W^a 
as,  a  »mtt*f  ot  Dtafctw^^na  w»t  "  ¥»* 
cda^  to  a  vote,  tbeiie is  |io  quesUyon  that 
tlv!  ^jr^pathy  b  aa  Ihp^iA^,  of  thoMrln 
faVor  6f  the  aoatti<fli>q>t.  I  would  hop* 
under  th£  drcUgutanpes  that  the  Senatot 
would  titlM  It  to  confereooe  an4  see  what 
can  be  done  about  IL 

Mr.  CANNOIf.  Mr.  Preddoat.  I  yi«ld 
myseli  1  SdnUte. 

Mr.  TPresldcnt,  I  would  sa^  .fib^  this  is 
a  very  attractive  propoeiUon-Howwor,  I 
want'to  explain  to  the  Senatora  whiat  we 
&re  ph  STOOlst.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
an  eti»r%Siey  hUackln«  bill  before  u«. 
ffverjrtme  U  In  asixtpathy  with  th«  plight 
of  the  elderly,  the  young  peppie,  the  min- 
isters of  r^ng^iop^.  and  survivors-  However. 
we  will  abbn  htn,  an  amendment  to  put 
to  a  trttW^dp  tft.  cover  the  pUght  of  the 
handli^fcn?*^.  T  woUId  not  be  surprised 
If  someone  wopld  offer  an  amendment  to 
tndn^  everyone  else  left  out. 

The  bill  wtHnd  provide  reduced  airline 
fares  to  everyone.  I  Uilnlt  th^  airlines 
would  be  glad,  to  do  that  If  they  could 
Stlfl  make  s  profit.  However,  I  oan  a^ure 
my  ccffleagnes  that  we  will  not  stop  with 
th*  «!derty  and  the  young,  because  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Miijnesota 
has  idready  said,  he  has  another  amend- 
ment that  he  is  re^cC?  to  offer  which  in- 

Mr.  HUMPHRKy.  nSe  severely  handi- 
capped. "^ 

MV.  CAWNOH.  It  wobld  include  the 
blind  and  the  crippled. 

Mr.  HfrNfPHRSry.  And  those  who  have 
to  travel  with  a  companion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  safety. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  IMH,  which  is  an 
erriergerjcy  btn  to  stop  iDtamatlonal  hi- 
ja^ibvg.  is  going  ti)  be  made  to  look  ab- 
suWJl  believe,  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try if  it  ends  up  being  a  redJl6»d  aijriine 
ttkr«  bill  rather  than  a  hJjaydSdiig  bill,  as 
It  was  Intended.  I  would  certainly  urge 
my  ooHeagues  not  to  press  their  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MOeS.  Mr.  President,  how  miich 
time  (Jo  I  ^ajve  remaining? 
•  Th«  •  PRESEDmO     OFFICER     <Mr. 
WKtaotr> .  The  Senator  from  Utah  has  1 
mftnife  remaining. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  that  1 
minute,  may  I  say  first  of  all  that  there 
tieed  be  no  «?oncem  about  the  profit  that 
we  ti*e  away  from  the  airlines.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  a  bill  that  applies 
only  to  flving  empty  seats  and  fllhug 
tfi'Mte  seats  Mth  people  who  will  at  least 
pay  half  fsre. 

trnder  the  CAB  rulings  at  present,  the 
sdrltties  cannot  reduce  fares  to  elderly 
pednte.  They  tlld  try  it  with  the  students 
for  awhile,  and  a  ruling  is  coming  down 
^hlch  says  that  It  cannot  apply  to  yo^ng 
iMJOple. 

liil*  meesiuv  provides  that  an  airline 
may  offer  a  reduced  lUrllne  fare  to  the 
elderly  anrf  yoting  on  a  standby  basis. 
spa^-avatlAhlei  b&^-  If  a  plane  is  going 
to^take  off' from  a  tenniiuQ  and  it  .has 
12  or  X^  empty  v/f*Xi,  .aihd  there  happen 
to  b^  W«Lltln£  ta  that"  airport  termliua 
eldefly  ]7e<^«  wlio  ^apt  to  get  on,  they 
cOul<ygetonfi>rhaiMkre.  ^^^^,^  .,ju  ^a 
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The  ERESipiNO  OFFICEE.  The  Ume 
oi.^  g^^ator  hafl  expired.  Who  yields 

tiaie?  ,^    x     , 

Mr.,  HtTlyffi'KRBY.  Mr.  Bresident.  1 
would  like  to  offer  ap  am«nam«it  to  the 
pending  ftmen«Ua«n£. 

The  t>REStt>lNa  OFFIpKR.  That 
wnendmen*  is  not  ia  order  i^nta  all  time 
has  «xpired.  Thex^  are  6  piinutes  r*- 
T^aini|iiy  ou  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CANHON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  6  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHKEY.  Mr.  president,  I 
offer  an  aaaendmant ,  to  tti«  pending 
amendmoit  l<w  the  purpose  of  discussing 
jfcw*th  the  chairman,    :      :.i 

My  amendment-  wgidd  make  the 
amendment  of  the  Swator  from  Utah 
read  as  follows : 

At  th»  end  oJ  the  bUl  to3«rt.a  new  section 

Sec.  8  Tke  iMt  seoteno*  of  fACtlon  403 (b> 
ol  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "ministers  oJ 
rehgion'*  the  lonovlng:  "or  ladlvlduals  who 
are  twfctr-one  years  of  age  or  younger  or 
•l^--flfve  year*  of  age  or  oI«er,  or  handl- 
oappcd  parsons  and  perscnc  trarellng  wtth 
and  attending  suoh  handicapped  jwraons 
wk(»n  the  handicapped  person  req\:*res  such 
attendaoMs*.  As  uatd  la  this  section,  the  twrm 
"haAdlcappad  persoii"  me*j»a-  the  blind  and 
otte?  p«iaooa  who  are  _^hyslcaUy  or 
mefltally  handicapped,  as  fytther  defined 
by  regulations  ol  the  Civil  AerAnautlcs  Board. 

Mr.  PABTORBi  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator^ieW?  -.  >  -'•^J   i»^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield.  .''r?- 

Mr.  PASTORik/X)oee  that  mean  on  a 
standby  basis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  means  on  a  standtor  basis. 

The  F«BSIDING  OPPICBR.  Will  the 
senator  from  Minneaota  send  bis  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

Mr.  CAKNbN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for 
1  mlnttte. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Bdr  PresWent.  I  say  for 
tl»  benefit  of  my  ctfliesgnes  that  there 
is  not  one  thing  In  the  act  that  limits 
youth  fares  to  "on  a  gtanflby  basis."  So, 
we  are  getting  ourselves  iato  a  very  pre- 
carious posttion.  And  I  think  that  we 
wUl  never  get  a  hijacking  hill  through  if 
we  encumber  it  wtth  amendment  such  as 

this. 

Mr.   MOSS.   Mr.   President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  •  1 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.   Mr.   President,    I 

>-ieki  to  the  Senator  frotft  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President.  I  w4U  read 
from  «±ie  statute,  the  CAB  statute,  sec- 
tion 403 (b).  The  last  sentence  reads: 

AtJV  al»  carrier  or  foreign  air  faTrti*.  -undw^ 
sueh  "terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may 
pr««crlbe,  may  grant  reduced -ate  tranepcc- 
tation  to  ministers  ol  rallgloB  on  »  spaoe- 
availahle  basis- 
Then  the  amendment  would  go  in  on 
a  space  available  basis.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about,  on  a  space-available 
basis. 

Ml"'  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I  say 
most  respectJftniy  tjiat  I  had  intended 
originally  to  offer  ■  thl^  on  a  regular 
r^erved  space  basis,  HoweV^,  It  seems 
to  me  In  the  light  of  the  dlalo'fe  and  dis- 
cussion had  here  that  it  Might  be  better 


.^le  basis. 
iVi^jue 

notttte 

lorize  the 

it.  and 


to  keep  it  on,  tb£.«)ace-aYS, 
Siirely  this  would  noti  toio^ 
of  the  airlines,  -it  wouW 
revenue  of  the  airlines.  It 
up  reserved  space  It  do«» 
CAB  to  make  whatever -ii;    ^ 
regulations  may  be  necessara.     _. 

Mr.  PASTOBE.  Mr.  President,  wU  tge 
Senator  yield?  •_  ,  _.  .^  1  f>J  .e-A>tb 
Ml.  HUMPHREY.  I  yleJ4.I  ,-.  o,  .-> 
Mr.  PASTpBE-  Mr.  PresldOit.  I  realize 
the  noble  motivation  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  However,  personaflly  I  would 
hate  to  see  a  blind  person  or*  person  In 
a  wheelchair  waiting  in  a  terming  ftor  a 
seat  to  become  available  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  attrafitive  offtjr,  Of  a 

reduced  rate.  -  ..    *t_ 

I  would  hope  that  independently. we 
would  be  able  to  make  some  reduced  rates 
available  on  a  reserved  space  basis. 

I  ain  a  little. feajful  as  to  whether  we 
are  doing  a  justice  or  an  >njustto6;^  a 
kindness   or   an  unklndne^   to  tn«§ 

individuals.  \.jii i- 

X  would  not  want  to  sec  a  ^jitat^perffin 
vHOi  a  seeUig  eye  dog,  and  a  person  \me 
is  .paralyzed,  or  something  of  the  sort 
being  accompanied  by  someone  else  and 
waiting  in  a  terminalfor  a s^t  to beeojJK 

available.  J^^al:  «_  -.j^^*-  ♦*.. 

Mr.  HUMPHRJY.^Ite'.  President,  the 
amendment  at  the  deA  lis  on  ?  resery^ 
space  basis.  I  thought,  to  expedite  the 
matter,  that  since  we  had  macussed  toe 
space-available  section  untifer  the  Pre*" 
ent  law,  it  wot^d  be  wen  to  Include  nv 
tftB  point.  ..    u     -L 

I  think  It  would  be  a  sdund  chai^. 
Let  me  say  that  I  am  perfectly  ^glmng 
to  withdraw  this  amendmefat  and  onng 
It  xip  on  its  own  on  a  reserved  space  basis 
tor  the  handicapped,  becaice  I  w^^^^to 
see  the  am,endment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  adopted  without  any  trouble  at  afl. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
this  amendment  and  yield  bftck  myttae 
In  the  hopes  that  we  can  pass  me 
amendment  offered  by  the  Benatoi;  from 

Utah.  ,^«..,^      -n,^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICE!^.     The 

amendment  is  withdrawn.  _,      _ 

aiDVCED  Aia  F*a^  ',„ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Predde|iV  t  «» 
pleased  to  be  the  principal,  cosponsw  of 
this  amendment  to  authorlie  th«  airlines 
to  offer  reduced  fares  on  a  space-avall- 
abie  basis  Xor  fisnlor  cit%fp»  and  for 
individuals  age  21  or  younger.  I  Intro- 
duced such  legislation  (S.  1179)  In  the 
91st  Congress,  and  I  am  eten  »|or*  con- 
vinced of  th#:Beed  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  aware  that  this  proposal  is  con- 
troversial lu  some  circlesr-rall  the;  mor« 
reason  for  the  Cwigress  to  act  t^  clear 
the  air.  . 

As  you  ki^w,  the  current  controversy 
started  in  the  early  1960's  whea  the  Clwl 
Aeronautics  Board  allowfd  airlines  \fi 
offer  reduced  tftres  for  »ai»th,  absapj  ex- 
iwess  statutory  authoritjf.  These  (faJ«s 
were  'dt»Uanged  in  oourt  hfy  a  grow  of 
Bi4ddle-aged  lia4ividual&  jchO:  apwt«a; 
First,  that  there  wa^  np  ^atutory  J^ea 
for  the  youth  discounts;  ani^  seisond. 
that  the  reduced  fares  for  ^rpyfli.coh- 
stituted  "unlawful  --—■-•—"-"  -*"- 
hMted  by  the 

The  fifth  cjrciilt  to  ifeBS  aSWd  the 


;ea  lares  lor  ^hmi,i*" 
eful  discrimination;' ,pro- 
r'e<terai  Avl^tioh^Act;of 


g-epiernbef  tlf^^n  ^^^CiHESSlOWAL^  MGOIiB'^H»IAT1E 
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ifidf^'^inlis&l 
^(i^Sne<J  yjiW 


ite  pw- 

jakf^#e»iiot 
'Stauitry  erbnHn- 
'^-^ed    thr6u83b 

orthcQfiir 

has  beec 


-atton  into  tta  pCMBW«»  ior.  ogT  ywim 

fares:' ^bi  IBM  the 
UmljiAry  finding  tl 
(Hscriminatory  an^f; 
uad.    The   UMWiiy 
1970  and  1871,  ana     . 
the  Board's  decisisB  w 

ina  taw  July  1,  1*^2,  n*._ _^ 

uSied.  The  Boaitfi  €l*«la«i  Urtaportant 
beewee  fedtfeed  f arts  fW  «enlor  eltteens 
^TthTalrt^es  havifr^mn  ron^stently 
locked  by  tj?e  jp^.  J?^dln8  the  out- 
come of  the  .yat5ir.^&  investigation. 
Th«  Bo*rd  has  s^^  that  U  ^^J^^ 
ift  <ii«crtaun»><ws»'««»d  thus  prohMted, 
then  eeniop  dtlMJUB*  fares  wouSd  be  alm- 
flarly  prohlWtetf.'i 

All  of  tSfls  badk|rround  should  b«  seen 
in  tbc  IlgUl!:xjf:-cmeAt  nmiot;B  that  fhe 
CAB  plans  to  stjtfee.dQwn  youth  fares 
butthat  the  CAB  is:,waitiag.for  Congreip 
to  adjoura  before- aiwMUBclaa  its  deci- 

All  I  cmrsay-te  that  tails  bureaucratic 
tangle  could  bfr  av6*ded  If  the  Congress 

had  enacted  iiy^ffl  ^:^-3'^  ^^"^^^^ 
We  have  eS^^tffltsr  i  WW*"  question  be- 
£o»,uI;  Should  lie  Qwl^ress  authorise 
reduced  rate  transportation  for  our 
youth  and  oldef  jAiMrieai»? 

I  answer-the  qt»6ti«i  with  a  foreeful 
"Yes "  "■>  (Ti.-tjD  sAj  < 

Mlifloifc  of  ewerly  efezens  today  feel 
cut  off  ^om  society,.  The  extended  fam- 
iiy-  concept  is  'Kobe.  Ofandroot^er  and 
granddad  do  not, live  with  the  family 
anymore.  Ctoeatdistwnoe*  ownmonly  se»- 
arate  faalUea.  Yoimgor  and  mWdl»^a«ed 
/unerlcttns  can  aflond  to Hy.  In  fact, 
som*  biBinessmen  Uy  first  olaae  and 
charge  it  off  as  a  business  exjjenae.  But 
senior  citiaena-ewinflifr  afford  *»  fly. 

Even  with  ttoeq«owaV  20-percent  social 
seeurlti  tncwa*?,  ^uaastoiie  out  oi  ieni 
oWer^Aisericans  hae  iac<Mne  placing  htm 
beiow  i*»e  pqyertjr;  Wpe.  Moat  were  ner^- 
pocyvMatiithesretbTBd.  ■_ 

SiK  naii^on  Ai»9«ican»  iiv«  m  iuh- 
standwd  housing.  Medioarft  only  covers 
42  percent  of  their  heftitb  oeeds- 

The  lflgi9l»tl(»' before  us  allows  «  a 
raroeppiertanifef  toexiweae  ow  intereat 
itt  tha  tlde»ly  andte  d<^  po  «t  a  low  cost 
to  tbe  Pedearal  pwnie— to  fact  we  will  be 
fosterlnc  more  eflclient  use  frf  the  alr- 
linw.  This  ©roDoeai  aaay  tvm.  increwe 
airline  revenues. 

I  am  sia-e  that  everyone:  ksoows  airtine 
lead  factors  lor  the  past  severtA  yes« 
\tUifi  been  l«q»  than  60  percent,  mean- 
ing that  the  airlines  are  flying  eit  less 
than  half  full.  This  means  that  many 
flights -starting  at  off  hours  have  a  much 
sprier,  load  factor  \i;axx  this.  Senior 
qtfeeps  arerth.°.  group  who  could  make 
use  \of  tbft  alrCww  durijng.  times,,  when 
tewi  ^tdrs'are  lowest.  Since  p^ucih  Iv^ 
TiH  hft  .ofrgred.on  a  standby  bftfis,  the 


ertd.'4^  proof  I  offW  ttie  |t«q*esi  of  CW- 
cago'a  rtjdjHced  f^utj  pro|nwx  .c»  njiasB 
transit.  The  c^  of  New  YorTfc  ^  ***f? 
cUoaHar  ewirilifio*— In  factv  «f»  J[«* 
«n]a3Peil  a  aS-pereeni  iacrtase  la  rider- 
fiUp  by  theeMesir  to  ttar  «rii  tmt  **- 
lowtag  »lff  ©ffeflnr  «#  Te«u«(ed  fl*e«  eti 
the^ass  trttoiflt  system-  d»te«  no«ipe>k 

iS  .Ja6t,iaad,  mast  canjc:^ete  BTample 
:s/^if»  to  «J#  «l»cc«a*  at  fia^(»ailaii  AJx- 
lines,  which  has  offered  TKbieed  larea  far 
aeniar  dtisem  since  1968.  Tlie  Hawttan 
example  also  serves  to  foeiar  aiteuHcfei 
oti   the   standfcy   Isstie.   Hftvmflan  has 
shown  a  38-percent  Increase 'li^  passen- 
gers since  1968.  in  that  same  tune  pe- 
riod, when  it  offered  reduced  laras  for 
senior  citizens  on  a  standby  basis,  tke 
number  of  passengers  65  yean  al  mge 
and  <Jkler   has   lnrrea»ei  30»  puvait- 
Senlor   citteen   stKiaiW^  remiew  *a^ 
also  tncreased  more  Itart'Iburfafl,^^ 
the  first  year.  "Hils  \s  ihi  only  ongWng 
experiment   In  reduced  fares   that  we 
have  and  we  can  leajn  f  rom-iU 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  tiae  ap- 
propriateness of  standby  to  senior  eSti- 
zens,  I  too,  have  heard  the  eMerty  tell 
me  tl^  a  fewhotifs  to  kn  air  croflltion- 
ed  generally  attractive  atrlfec  terminal 
are  no  real  ioconvenlence  compaced  to 
a  much  longer  trip  on  othar  mo^  ot  in- 
terstate transports  tieaa.  The  White  Houae 
C(Kiference  on  Agin*  did,  in  faci.  c^l 
^pon  the  Contr«8B  *o  grant  ^feduced 
fares  on  a  space-avallsMe  basfa.'"!^,  I 
tjiink  the  success  rf  ^»;w«lI«n'*lJt?MWlby 
sailor  citizen  fare  t»  moii  ponj^ihg. 

As  for  yputh  fare,  I  under«iw»d  that 
as  long  aa  it  was  -strlet^  <m  a  standby 
basis  thi^  it  vas  an  u^eiwheiBatag  snc- 
ccM.  Far  this  reasmi.  youSi  fare  shouM  be 
continued  on  -%.  space-available  bast'  In 
partial  recognition  of  the  limited  Incomes 
of  oiir  young  people  and  to  footer  the  fly- 
ing habit.  Moreover,  there  are  Mveral 
airUnes  h^iested  In  ccmtiHUing  to  offer 
reduced  fsu^s  for  youth  and  new  fares 
for  aentor  cttiaans.  There  are  competing 
reaswis  why  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  I  hope  ^e  »mendJnent  wfD  be 
agree^Ste.      '','.,- ^',/ 

Billowing  i&re  Questions  about  this 
amendmeDt  tbai.coul^  be  raised  together 
wtth  my  answers  te  such  Quutkms: 

1.  If  tlu  Congre— aett  to  olfm' rtd-ueed  fares 
for  youth  or  senior  citizens  on  the  atrttttea 
Itn't  triis  »ft«/««ny  vote  -Miking  from  the  CAB 
t*ihe  Ctmgrmtf 

Na  Tb*  «M)»naBi«Htifttl8  tK^il&g  "to  do 
with  tai*  se^tteg.  lb  is  it  fllnrple  iEn»stlon  of 
poliof.  Tlie  Congte8«<^>ai«  fuH  power  to  va.- 
tHariM  Mtfuoed  r«l«  traznqE>ortation  for  itrn, 
group  if  it  provides  a  "rational  bails"  for 
treating  this  group"  dHfWrntly  fPQta  ♦he  rept 
of  society.  Th*  CA6  -would  s«ffl  *e|^«  rp''*s 
BRd  fare  stfuctur*  after  ceiiAMei'mg  eco- 
nomte  and  transportation  factors.'' 

r  •WwiM  th^reiueei  f&re'propositr  cirm- 
pet  or  tegtrtre  •trttfifi  A^/'tfutityfe  ypertoi 

•nttedr  ■  '''.''  ';,,■,"'  ■  .  ^ 

-  Ho.  "TPhe^   iaieftdrawtt    it"-  todTbtelv*.    It 
woukl-itiMhartBe'  wdepBd  rifta:lpi^partW°^ 


aMr'4«c<«<^«hrae*   «iew    p«ia«inji««   WSo-  '«he 


]im;44ixi^^yf9m  ^:i6sIi^Vmon«y  -^^l^^ifi^ej^tyoipr^ 

hecftus*  of  MnSEv  seats.  itcne  to  ^lietntr^tp^fi^e  to  ff^^ijia^v^  to 


v<lr»nt'WL«»^^  aga^  jq»t  re- 
dyc^  Cire^  «it^jlt  Jh  Incroise^n^Jer- 
ship.  The  ekj^^hake  ^  tfcxly.}  per- 
cent of  airline  passengers  at  thejiresent 
time.  More  would  fly  if  costs  were  Tow- 


True.  th«»  'pkfmf^  paoy_proov*ioi»ji 
tarn  and,  iPWit=M*«»»'V^Mw*  uswl  tt^.to 

take  passenger*  away  from  each  otlier  ratbtt 


atoW-ir^^'iMui^  iteMV  «M'otfMed  » 

Instance  promotlooai  tares  woaSf' twa '•Be 

w«y  they  are  MtppeMia  to-toV'ikttaritltfg  4i»w 

peopie  into  the  1ft«rItatpl*oe-  '_!_  , 

with  regard  to  "rouW^aW"  ty|jHni»a1 

ii^arac  f««»%bMf  o»iFi  ^*^K*e«f«at. 
TJnder  these  <trcaiBStance*  Owl*  ■  lio  *»- 
cefttJre  Tot  the  yd«th  to  ptTMi<ita9fVMn 
the  ©Id  BystrtB.  «oBse  woth«  t*tlliP*iwe  a 
mcraiiteed  •Nrtand  p*y  ^cd^ittt  •!»•  fo 
threwgh  the  IwHie  of  *rtand^»:f*.-'«''>  ' 

4.  tn  a^kortitint  rtimted  JitM*  f^  t9Mor 
citizen*  on  *  wfMs^  amtOtibie  VUm  won't  fMa 
TTiean  that  the  elderly  vm  be^ftf^^-^tm*- 
by"  and  ia  "itani-b^''  really  r«i««rtBB  for 
■tenior  eitttenii''-  - ^V 

Wrst.  tn  tftilB  ■•ocleej'  we  p**»tti«i»t*eMly 
tetMl  to  think  o*  ahykeHy  b^ergS  ae  LttptMs 
and  i»eompe«««t.  This  aM»piy-U»t  ti^M-  ■«4Se 
WHa  ye«^  today  wttli  MMW  HMJIfc**  P«>- 
«te  nvlar  into  ttwtr  70%  alMI  80-*.  dMCMd,  tbe 

wato/rmwub  Bftuw  <kjaief*da^«»a  «irwg— 

expert*  e«i  aglBf   and   al^ioct   ».«00  aaMftr 
eWMBn   delBi?itt»   eonaWwre*  "^ttia- -Cf  tlOP 
«nS  asked  fl»  reduced  t««#  ^««aiipwl»Mcm 
"tjB  a  •(>«ee  av«»fc«*e  **!**"  "TM*.  IB  *«»« 
-M  HM  UMMti««tilMi«».  W<ilbf«  ctfS^ieM  Oelr 
time  to  uae  theMrtiaea  when  ta«r  "•  »•« 
trasy.  VfMfr  loaa  flaetora  «r  MM  tban  W  ptt- 
oent  o»«ridl,  «h«»  «hMie*»o«  getttt*  «•«•»*- 
by  mght  a«  5#*rrJgoo*.  >aMI^.  ^fiB»f»>* 
inconvenience  of  waiting  at  tM^udilM  terafl- 
nal  for  severe  »our»  to  (aMA.  a  fl  IHMr  tion- 
stop  flight  to  Ofeiertge  «lo«e  not  e<wti^M»  to 
the  strain  wf  a  16  to  IS  hoar  trt|J  te  fl*iei(?«  by 
hue.  !»mirth,  tn  NoognltloB  at  WMtftoir  tn- 
eomea,  if  senJer  cittBMiB  are  to  *e  *— oe**g»d 
to  fly  th*  larea  »«■«  be  oot  eeaiep  a^^ee*- 
bl«  Fare  ctrta  ctf  4«  to  BO  i>«era«bt  ■#ouI»  Mt 
be  eooBOBiJeaUy  feaOHe  ««  a  po*e»ir#e|»iee 
fguaraataed  seat)  ttaMa,  laat, 'Itt^aiaa  AM- 
ibMs,  -wBJeh  he«  "iHmBA'^ff  **W,ggy» 
fares,  has  shown  great  meae«.  f*ola  we^to 
itn  total  a»r  pMMngera  Haw  !iior»i»d  38 '> 
geidtv  eittaenatkras  ilaiaHl  tn  UMSaiHldwer 
th*  sanae  period  paaeengera  ageA  •»  aad  oeer 
increased  400  Tc    Senior  clUaen  staad-l^  t»f- 
enue*  over  ttii  period  inareaaed  by  mtm  than 
eooTc. 

5  J^iUfOkruffaret^mK  A^ttftttA  to  tt»rnuiMe 
trtnel  hy  -ijisbpie  wHo  «»o  na*  o«*1iia>Bf  ^- 
Won'f  t\-e  9ff0tt  of  sffTiler  elttmm  SUeoum*s 
«e  selt-^i»0r»tim  ot  seftegaMI  pmapen^tn 
frtmt  /«■  to  Maeowmt  -fare*  witk  aM-meeom- 
pun^tHg  loM  to  tK»  mtntneaT 

f*%t.  «pw  senloT  eltuwn*  n<rw  fly.  Aeceed- 
-tng  to  fceetViata  they  con«ie»te  8  pcreent  er 
lees  of  airtine  passenjtei*  T^o»  who  a»e 
we»I«*y  eftough  to  fly  woald  oontlnueto  do 
to  aad  pa^r  tull  Pare*  ■oipttrvrtai'*  -if  the  *a- 
temailve  was  a  ffc«  reductton  aceWi>(MBled 
#*  th*  nece««*t¥  ol  flyln«  ^-maaA-tff.  The 
•Vtana-by  fates  oa  tiic  otaer- iMind-^Wotdd 
•Mr*et~  de*  -p— inunn  WIto  CMJid  MbOm  no 
-eWjtbirttaiflees  awjrtl  ftftt  ••■*." 

•«  -nPb**  t*«*e  fan  re«weWo«i  /cr  »e»*or 
eii*»M  rwwH  tn  Joaee*"to  th*  alriaMW  ond. 
woiit  tke  ee»lt*A»  "hore  W"«**»i«  »o  ta*  fot- 

emmemtforgviaimfmo^gy?  

trnder  the  cwreBt  p^opeeai  e«itt»  •Mor- 
bes  reduced  !*>*  oft  »  UMieeMjy  *irtto  the 
iJrttoea  ar*  reeefrtng  «»«»«•  '5*"*'  *^ 
%otikl  ha^  l»d  an  emp»r  eeaT."  nr%»WiM  toe 
very  difficult  to  see  liow  Vtm  aUdtaaa  eotild 
teee  money.  I«d  siihrtdy  1»  oofttaliBie*  with 
MiO  cnrrm*  wWpdeaT-  ttd%*w.  libdfl  '»rr*- 
«»r««*»*.  Mr  Wert.  m>r«i'C«»(trta  AlWOiee. 
■vte^ihtm  that  aerr*  carte**  aw—  of  «he 
uOuiutif  over  ahoMIianUl    tOiFtaitfy  do  **•- 

-^■'i»dA^>abdr  ^sumyi^'i^ 

tbat   iTtiSe   r*«tteee   far*  Tf>iWpoi»J   «(?  • 
••fctaad-by*  basis  reached  Ita  trae  ^temial 
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X<oe*i  MrflM  mmm  bftf*  •  UmmI  factor  of 
4»  {wrowU— t%ay  •»•  «»*»•  M  vmmmaM  mpty- 

Mom  OM  tM  mV*t*  of  jiroiw<1oiM<  /»•*- 
ortaMrfly  "poMfk  /WM-  »W•^  «r«  aOtt^t 
dtmrtmmtaoriT  Won't  this  £teltkm  hmxm  on 
impmmt  on  jirciiWMft  far  ndmotd  ftnM  for 
Mmtar  omMtmtT  If  to.  »Kg  U  tho  Confma 
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Ym,  Um  cab  baa  bad  yovtb  far*  tuuUr 
InTasU^aion  ■taoa  1M7  wban  tba  FUth  Ctr- 
fylt  r*^*^  tt  to  taka  nn****'*^  look  at  youtb 
fan  and  tlia  poMlbillty  of  tta  bainc  dlacrtml- 
oatt^  acaUtft  oUmc  a«a  groupa.  Tba  CAB 
iHLfi  a  pfwUmlAary  ruUnc  Is  1MB  tbat  the 
fM«  w«a  wX  dlavtBUnatory  but  tba  invaatl- 
gattoa  oostlBuad.  la  July  of  1971  taaarlags  on 
radaaad  fan  jumxiKli  bafon  tba  ATlatlon 
Suboonimmaa  of  tba  Gommaroa  Commlttae 
vaaa  pca'imrri  bacAuaa  tba  CAB  waa  not 
nady  to  iaaua  Ita  daoiakA.  On  Juxm  14.  1973. 
tba  Oanana  Counaal  of  tba  CAB  promlaad  a 
dadalon  by  tba  ttnt  waak  of  July,  noting 
tbat  tba  daelalon  waa  eomplata  and  wma  In 
w^^^  olwliic.  Tlia  daetalon  ta  important  be- 
eaua*  of  CAB'a  rullnc  tb»t   If  youtb  fans 
an    dteerlmlnatory    and    problbltad.    tban 
«^«.LMi  «itkMm  fana  would  ba  almllarly  pro- 
bibttad.  Tba  Oon«riaa  baa  waitad  and  wattad 
for  tlM  Board  to  aet.  Tba  Snt  wa^  in  8ap- 
Umbar,  tba  Staff  of  tba  Sanata  Commlttae 
on  Aglnc  baard  fram  <»•  atrllna  apokaBnan 
tbat  It  waa  oooBon  knowladca  in  tba  trade 
tbAt  tbe  Board's  dactafcwi  woold  atrlka  down 
"yootb  fan"  and  tbat  abUnaa  van  pn|>ar- 
iBf  to  oopa  wttb  tba  eoaaaquaneaa.  Tba  staff 
poUad  10  of  tba  major  alrllnaa  wboae  apokaa- 
man  9  out  of  10  atatad  tbat  tbay  bad  poal- 
tXfo  kaowVedga  tbat  tba  Boaid  would  strike 
<lown  youtb  tan. 

It  appears  daar  tba  Ixmrd  will  overrule 
youtb  and  senior  cltlaan  fans,  and  If  they 
an  to  ba  oonttnuad  tba  Oongreas  must  act. 
Mren  if  the  Board  sbould  do  a  ISO  degree 
tmnabout.  youtb  fan  or  raducad  fana  for 
senior  clttaena  oould  be  ehallanged  again  In 
oourt  alBca  tbay  an  not  azpreaaly  autborind 
under  tba  statuta.  Clearly,  Concrasa  sbould 
act  and  kaap  faltb  wttb  tba  Wblta  House 
CoBfannea  on  Aglnc  wtoo  made  tbls  proposal 
on*  ot  ttaalr  prlortty  naoiuttoos. 

«.  Rmther  thw%  give  tpeekU  tra^tment  to  »e- 
lacted  troup$.  thmmldn't  /arte  be  dropped  aa 
low  aa  poaaibU  for  aU  meaabers  o/  tA«  travel- 
ing puhUer 

In  offartng  "stand-by"  fan  reductiona.  tbe 
alrllnaa  are  picking  up  aztra  rcTantM  from 
what  would  ba  empty  nats.  TtUi  bardly  oon- 
aUtutea  "iipaclal  tzaatmant".  Purtber.  any- 
one wbo  tbtnka  that  elimination  of  "youtb" 
fan  will  raanlt  in  lower  faraa  for  aU  airline 
lUMaiiqwn  la  nalTt.  Sana  alrUnaa  an  asking 
for  fan  Increases,  rurtbar.  the  most  Import- 
ant cost  factor  In  air  tnnl  Is:  Bow  fall  U 
tbe  aircraft?  Charter  airlines  sohlave  econo- 
mies by  spraadlng  ooata  over  a  full  aircraft. 
IM  people  in  tbe  eaaa  of  a  Boeing  T07  and 
3<a  aaata  en  a  747.  With  airline  load  faeton 
aTeraglnc  at  laas  than  60  percent,  the  alr- 
Unea  an  apnadlng  tbetr  coaU  over  73  or  ISl 
people,  depending  on   tbe  itm  ot  aircraft. 
"Stand-by  tana  raault  in  fuller  aircraft  and 
redxiced  oparattiw  eoeta.  Aoeordlng  to  Sena- 
tor Montoya.  wbooa  staff  rsaarchad  tba  pro- 
posal, S  million  youtba  used  "youtb  fan"  In 
1968.  aaTlng  tbamaalTca  9112  million,  but  at 
the  same  time,  tba  alrUnaa  stlU  made  tai 
ft"*""  pradt  on  youth  fan  In  tbe  same  year. 
9.  Dont  radMoad  /era*  /or  tho  youth  ond 
for  saMter  eittaans  dUorimtaate  acwtiut  iMm- 
ber*  o/  the  trmwottrng  pubtte  not  fatUng  wiVitn 
thete  acre  frewpef 

On  lU  faoa.  a  raduoad  fan  for  senior  elt- 
Imini  or  tbe  yowth  doea  dlacrlmlnaU  against 
otbar  age  gnmpa.  Ho  waver,  Congxaaa  every 
4^y  psMM  lagislaUoa  wblcb  daalgnataa  a 
particular  banaflcUry  claaa.  Such  laglilattnn 
can  ba  ebaUaagad  in  the  Coorta  under  tbe 
"Bqxiai  Frotactlat"  cinuas  of  tba  Oonstltu- 
I  corrMd  loia  In  Constitutional  law 


la  tbat  If  tbe  CoogreM  provides  a  "rational 
beats"  for  treating  one  group  dlffersntly 
from  another  or  the  rest  of  society,  then  tbe 
leglalattoo  ts  allowed  to  stand. 

Once  again,  the  current  proposal  la  ofltoed 
OD  a  "stand-by"  basis  and  so  the  dlseriznlna- 
tlon  i^talnat  othar  age  groups  la  slight.  How- 
•rar,  tbere  la  a  rational  bagis  tor  traatlng 
nni'w  dtlaena  and  tbe  youth  dUfenntly 
from  the  rest  of  America.  The  argument  can 
be  made  on  social  policy  Issues  which  are 
leaeiTsil  to  the  Congreas  and  on  tbe  trans- 
portation and  economic  factors  that  an  tbe 
province  of  tbe  CAB. 

"Touth  fan"  on  a  stand-by  basis  can  be 
^ff^mdiMi}  t>tffa^iiy  of  its  financial  success  as 
niAted  pnvloualy.  It  is  in  part  a  recognition 
of  tbe  limited  ineomea  of  tbe  31  and  under 
population  and  the  fan  reduction  serves  to 
increase  the  number  of  passengers  from  tbls 
age  group  and  to  foeter  In  them  tbe  flying 
bablt. 

Tbe  "youth  fare"  propoaal  got  Into  trouble 
whan  some  airlines  offered  a  resarred  seat  at 
a  reduced  rate.  Some  offered  fare  reduotlons 
to  student*  and  not  to  individuals  31  and 
under  generally.  The  question  of  discrimina- 
tion is  much  stronger  here  and  there  U  no 
Incentive  for  the  youth  to  fly  at  fuU  fan. 
Theee  positive  space  fares  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. 

Reduced  fares  for  senior  citizens  should 
ba  Implemented  because  there  is  empty  space 
onatrllnea  at  present;  senior  cltlaens  an 
precisely  the  group  that  could  plan  to  use 
the  flights  when  travel  Is  lightest;  senior 
cltlaens  constitute  only  9  percent  of  airline 
passengen  and  don't  fly  because  they  cant 
afford  It.  Accordingly,  a  reduction  in  fares 
will  mean  an  Increase  In  rld«rshlp.  Examples : 
New  York  reduced  busea  and  subways  50  per- 
cent for  senior  dtlaen*  during  off-peak  hours 
and  rlderahlp  Increased  M.T^o.  Chicago's  ex- 
periment showed  similar  results  with  their 
mass  transit  system.  Over  50  cities  now  offer 
such  reductions.  Further.  Hawaiian  Alrllnea 
which  has  the  only  on-going  program  of  n- 
duced  faraa  for  senior  cltlnns  has  shown  a 
growth  rate  of  33  percent  fbr  all  paasengen 
between  1968  and  1971.  Reduced  fares  for 
senior  citizens  on  a  stand-by  basis  wen  in- 
stituted In  1968  and  during  this  same  time 
period.  1968-1971.  Hawaiian  experienced  a 
400  percent  increase  In  over  65  passengers 
and  a  400  percent  increase  In  senior  citizen 
Stand-by  revenues. 

Arguing  the  social  policy  questions,  one 
out  of  four  senior  clltzena  has  an  inoome 
placing  hirin  below  the  poverty  line;  Medicare 
covers  only  43  jjercent  of  hla  health  needs, 
and  8  million  senior  cltlsens  or  30  percent 
live  in  substandard  housing  The  enactment 
of  reduced  fares  propoeals  would  be  an  im- 
portant paydiolagical  victory  for  tha  Mm- 
ly — many  of  whom  feel  lost  and  forgotten  In 
society. 

Last,  many  middle  aged  p>eople  who  cry 
"discrimination"  are  businessmen  who  claim 
air  travel  aa  a  bualneea  expense  and  write  tt 
off  on  their  income  tax.  AU  of  us  age.  In 
some  sense  we  may  be  the  victims  of  fan 
discrimination  today  but  the  baneflciarlee 
tomorrow. 

10.  I*  Uffijlation  neeessarf  to  grant  reduced 
fares  for  the  elderly  and  for  the  youthT 

Toutb  fan  was  twtng  allowed  by  tbe  CAB 
absent  stotutory  authority  wblcb  oocaaionad 
tba  wbda  "youtb"  fan  controversy.  Congress 
abould  act  to  dear  tba  air  and  prevent  addi- 
tional suite  which  wlU  surely  result  if  the 
CAB  aHowa  youtb  and  aanlor  dtlaan  fan 
(currant  Information  ta  to  tba  oontnxy) . 

tl.  Are  tUmre  any  other  reasons  toKy  senior 
eittsetu  sAouId  b«  reduced  fares? 

Tbe  eldarly  today  have  tbe  feeling  of  being 
cut  off  from  society — of  forced  isolation.  Tbe 
aactendMt  family  oonoept  is  gone — grand- 
mother and  grandfather  no  liwgcr  live  wttb 
the  family  In  our  society.  Parents  often  live 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  mllaa  from  tbelr 
lovad  ones  and  the  only  faaalbia  way  to  tnval 


is  by  air.  Tat.  taw  sanlaca  oan  afford  to  do  so. 
Toiinger  and  mUbOa-agad  Am^rtoan  fij*  but 
older  Amarleans  taka  tba  bus.  Tk»TaRag  by 
b\ia  over  great  ftlr^'ft'"'—  is  a  gsaa*  lnoonv«>- 
lanoa  and  vary  taxing  phyMaaUy.  Hkdlaal  as- 
sistance for  tba  naada  of  tba  aidarty  woold  be 
man  available  If  air  travti  waa  taaHbla. 

13.  Sine*  th*  ogend  Ugialiitiam.  is  only 
"permissive",  would  the  airUnes  offer  redvoed 
fares  for  senior  ettUunsT 

No  airline  would  ba  reqotiwl  to  offer  the 
fan  whteb  would  ba  atrtetty  "«tand-by"  but 
some  would.  Najaeb  Halaby,  Praaldant  of  Pan 
Amvloan  Alrwvya  ncantly  atatod.  "Why  not 
flu  thMa  ampty  fUstaita  wttb  oldstara  aa  wsU? 
They  an  seeking  a  bargain  and  an  willing  to 
contract  3  to  6  montha  In  advanoa." 

13.  Wouldn't  reduced  fares  for  senior  oitU 
zens  mean  a  lot  of  trotbte  for  the  atrUnes, 
particutarly  if  the  handiatpfd  elderly,  the 
sick  and  the  disabled  flooded  the  atrporUT 

The  alrllnea  can  and  have  raqtilrad  madleal 
evidence  that  an  ladlvldaal  Is  oompatent  to 
fly  or  that  he  be  accompanied  by  a  reapon- 
slble  parson.  Tbeaa  same  requlramenta  could 
be  ""<*  applicable  to  tha  aanlor  ettiaan  tan. 

14.  What  types  of  senior  citUeru  discount* 
exist  at  the  present  tlmeT 

Discounts  on  pieeulptlona  and  other  piod- 
ucta  of  drug  stores,  an  offsced  In  a  gryt 
many  cities.  Some  banks  offer  free  cheekJng 
secotmta  or  other  banking  sarvlcea.  San 
Pranciaco.  Chicago  and  MlnnaapoUa-St.  Paul 
have  dlacounte  on  meals  In  raatanrants  out- 
side regular  meal  hours.  Bntartainmant  such 
as  movies  and  ballgames  also  Is  reduced  in 
some  cities.  Mon  than  60  cities  offer  radoosd 
rates  on  mtiTT  transit. 

15.  Under  tfu  present  law  what  groups  art 
out/toriaod  to  receive  reduced  rate  transpor- 
tation on  the  abrltnesT 

Armed  foroea,  those  blind  and  disabled  as 
result  of  an  airline  accident,  families  of 
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airline  enxployeea  and  mlnlaten  of  raliglon 
on  a  space  available  baats. 

Touth  fan  and  other  promotional  fhria 
have  been  allowed  by  the  Board  under  tts 
general  authority  "to  pramota  adequateeoo- 
nomlcal  and  eflUsient  sarvloa  by  air  csRlaEa 
at  reaaonabls  chargee  wttluxit  iin}ust  dis- 
crimination. .  .  ." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  I  strongly  hope  tliat  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  proposal  authorising 
reduced  air  fares  for  parsons  over  66 
years  of  age  on  a  space  srailable  baate. 
This  amendment  is  similar  to  a  bill  I  In- 
troduced last  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  an  unfcwtunate  fact 
of  life  that  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
are  Tirtually  Imprtsonod  because  eco- 
nomical tramaportatton  la  not  availaWe. 
For  example,  in  1970  only  1  million  of 
our  20  million  senior  ciUfett3s  crossed  a 

State  line. 

Furthermore,  persons  over  6S  account 
for  only  5  percent  of  all  airline  pas- 
sengers. Certainly,  Con«res8  can  and 
should  do  something  to  correct  this  in- 
e<iultable  situation. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  only  reduced 
rates  for  the  eldw-ly  currently  offered  by 
any  airline,  railroad,  or  btfs  line  are  tiwee 
offered  by  the  two  Hathdlan  alrUnes. 
These  rates  are  on  a  spaceavallable  bsate. 

In  the  absence  of  wedflc  congresslDiial 
authority,  several  courts,  as  wen  as  the 
CAB,  have  raised  (juestloqB  as  to  whether 
reduced  fares  for  certain,  classes  of  pe«>- 
ple,  such  as  youth  farea  abd  family  fares 
are  unjustly  dlscrlminatvy  of  the  Fed- 
eral AviatSon  Act. 

In  tact,  the  CAB  has  had  und^  inves- 


tigation since  1970  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  discount  faxes. 

However,  much  less  concern  has  been 
raised  with  respect  to  standby  fares  for 
youth  and  military.  At  the  outset  of  the 
committee  hearings  on  this  legialatiaa, 
tlje  distlnxuiahed  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Aviation  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Can- 
iTOif ,  noted  that  the  CAB  had  Informally 
advised  the  Committee  ttuit  there  is  no 
legal  barrier  to  alrlinea  offering  reduced 
rates  for  the  dderly  on  a  space  available 
basis.  This  conclusion  was  echoed  by  the 
presidait  of  the  Air  Transport  Aaaocla- 
tlai,  Mr.  Stuart  Tipton. 

Unfortunatriy,  the  aiiiines  have  not 
chosen  to  extend  standby  fares  for 
youth  and  military  personnd  to  senior 
citizens.  In  his  testimony  before  the  sub- 
oMnmittee,  Mr.  Tipton  opposed  reduced 
rates  for  the  ddeily  on  a  apace  avail- 
able basis  on  the  grounds  such  rates 
"would  not  be  suitable  for  the  el^rly." 
Apparraitly  thne  Is  a  ccmimunicatlon 
gap  between  the  airlines  and  senior  citi- 
zens In  li^t  of  the  fcdlowing  coUoquy 
during  tbe  subcommittee  hearings  be- 
tweei  the  chairman  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons: 

Senator  Cammok.  Do  you  think  that  this 
Is  going  to  create  a  lot  of  problenu  If  reduced 
rate  transportation  ts  made  avallalile  on  a 
stand-by  ba^s  In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  many 
of  the  elderly  are  not  in  too  good  health  and 
would  have  difficulty  sitting  out  a  period  of 
time,  perhaps  through  several  airline  sche- 
dules at  a  departure  time? 

lifr.  OiLBXRT.  I  can  understand  your  idea. 
But  let's  consider  this:  Aaaume  that  some- 
body has  a  sick,  or  dying  son  out  in  tba  Idld- 
west.  and  they  want  to  make  a  hurried  oall. 
Even  with  a  fiill  hour's  stand-by  or  three 
or  four  hours  stand-by.  It  Is  a  lot  easier  and 
a  lot  more  reasonable  for  theni  to  get  out 
then  by  air  than  by  biis  or  some  other  mode 
of  transportation  that  might  be  avaihCbla. 
or  that  they  might  better  afford. 

So,  I  believe  although  you  an  a  htmdred 
percent  right,  tbat  waiting  on  a  stand-by 
basis  might  produce  a  small  problem.  I  think 
In  the  overall  picture.  It  would  be  lees  of  a 
problem  that  they  an  facing  today  trying  to 
get  out  th««  under  the  strain  that  they 
are  under  with  some  degree  of  spaed. 

If  there  is  any  problem  of  rate  dis- 
crimination it  Is  at  present  where  the 
elderly  must  pay  the  same  fares  as 
everyone  else,  despite  their  dependence 
on  often  Inadequate  fixed  Incomes.  Un- 
til our  senior  citizens  are  provided  with 
adequate  retirement  income,  including 
increased  social  security  payments  and 
better  private  pension  security,  they 
should  not  be  denied  basic  services,  such 
as  transportation,  which  is  available  to 
the  rest  of  society. 

The  Importance  of  transportation  for 
the  elderly  was  emphasized  by  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  In 
its  report  the  conference  stated  that — 

The  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly 
cannot  wait  for  more  studies.  Immediate 
action   Is   needed. 

One  of  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  ccmference  dealt 
with  reduced  fares.  The  conference 
proposal  is  quite  similar  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment  and  reads  as 
follows: 

Appropriate  legislation  at  all  levels  of 
government  should  peeteVm  that  tbe  elderly 


and  handicapped  ba  allowad  to  tr»vel  at 
half  faraa  or  laaa  on  a  spaoa  available  beats 
on  all  modes  of  public  transportaWliwi 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  this  rac- 

nmm«iri«^  Titian 

The  effectiveness  of  reduced  fares 
for  tha  eldwly  has  been  demonstrafead 
by  the  increaaed  rldenhlp  on  New  Toric 
subways,  wlme  such  farea  have  been 
tntrodueed. 

Many  atrltnus  are  operating  at  far  leas 
than  capacity  on  many  routes  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  week.  Offering  re- 
duced farea  on  a  space-available  basis 
should  not  impose  any  imdue  economic 
burden  on  transportation  systems.  At 
the  same  thne,  the  availability  of  space 
on  many  carriers  during  certain  nonpeak 
periods  provides  a  fair  and  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  elderly  to  travel 
across  the  country  as  well  as  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  wklaapread 
support  In  Congress  for  this  legtelatton, 
and  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  constituents  in  sopport  of  my 
bill,  8.  2055.  Z  am  confident  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
treme happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  support  VbB  amendment  propoeed  by 
the  dlstingulahed  Senator  from  XTtah. 
Many  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
talked  about  this  iiroblem  for  quite  some 
time,  and  I  personally  brieve  that  it  is 
time  we  took  some  afllrmattve  action.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  au- 
thorizing »<H«n«e  to  offer  reduced  fares 
to  senior  citizens  on  a  standby  baais.  Jx^ 
this  respect,  it  is  identical  to  bills  which 
I  have  Introduced:  S.  2061  and,  while  I 
was  a  Monber  of  the  Lower  Hbusc,  RJt. 
17606.  I  tntrodueed  those  bills  and  sup- 
port this  amendment  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  the  elderly 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  few  classes  of 
persons  today  who  are  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  one  or  more  of  the  special 
fares,  packagea.  or  other  deals  offered  by 
the  airline  industry. 

Young  people  can,  of  course,  fly  at  half 
price  on  a  standby  basis;  businessmen  or 
businesswomen  whose  spouses  accom- 
pany them  are.eligible  for  reduced  fares ; 
young  and  middle-aged  couples  can  take 
advantage  of  liberal  charter  arrange- 
ments; and  persons  with  certain  occu- 
pations— servicemen  and  ministers,  for 
Instance — are  aUe  to  fly  at  reduced  fares. 
The  elderly,  however,  are  forectoeed  from 
the  vast  majority  of  theee  opportunities. 
They  are  not  jroung  enough  to  fly  youth 
fare.  They  are  not  rich  enoufl^  to  take 
advantage  of  the  charter  arrangements. 
And,  since  they  are  retired,  they  are  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  the  business 
or  occupational  benefits. 

This  vital  neidect  of  our  senior  citizens 
is  aggravated  by  the  simsde  fact  that  for 
most  elderly  persons  flying  Is  the  only 
reasonaUe  mode  of  transportatlan  avail- 
able to  them.  As  a  praetieal  matter,  the 
limited  retirement  Income  of  senior 
citizms  prevents  many  of  them  from 
purchasing  automobiles.  Kven  of  those 
financially  able  to  purchase  and  maintain 
automobiles  many  often  tmnuA  afford 
tbe  type  of  auto  which  is  new  enoogh  or 


comfortable  enough  for  caDtanded  trlpa. 
I  thmk  It  is  important  to  raoMBiber  that 
the  discomfort  which  Is  mmaSg  an  taaooB- 
vetdMiee  to  yoanvsr  peopla  may  be  a 
haaard  to  the  eUady.  Momow.  the  east 
of  lodging,  meals,  aad  gaaoBne  on  an 
—tended  trtp  f ne^iently  mawad  tho  cost 
of  rouBd-trlti  alxlare  so  tha  same  flnan- 
dal  petiAeaM  whlafa  prevent  aur  sanlotr 
dttaans  from  flying  can  also  pcaslvde 

driving.  

lAmy  (rf  these  same  handicaps  prevent 
Mnlw  dtlasns  from  tttillitag  train  or  bos 
servlee.  WUIe  I  think  the  major  bus  Unas 
aliould  be  eommandad  tac  thdr  efforts  to 
make  transportatlan  available  to  the 
elderly  at  a  reasonahle  cost,  any  of  us  who 
have  taken  esiteadad  trips  <m  buaaa  know 
that  they,  too,  can  be  extremaly  tiring. 
Trains,  although  somewhat  mora  caoi- 
fortabie  than  buses,  are  unfortunately 
quite  ezpensiva;  indeed,  tha  cast  of  train 
far*  often  equsis  or  mreeeds  tha  cost  of . 
air  fara.  Ih  i^4^i**«w,  both  trains  and 
buses  require  days  to  covar  dtstaocea  that 
can  be  covered  In  horns  by  atxcraft. 

m  short.  Mr.  Presidant,  tba  same  oon- 
siderations  which  make  air  travel  atthar 
a  convenience  or  a  luxury  for  most 
Americans,  make  air  tzaval  a  naceaslty 
for  older  A"'**^"^*  And  while  Amsclca 
seems  willing  to.  in  sffact.  subsidize  con- 
venlanoe  or  luxury  for  soms,  we  appear 
unwlUlng  to  accord  the  same  treatment 
to  thoee  who  need  it  most. 

As  a  practical  mattsr,  ths  standaxd  air 
farts  listed  ^  commercial  airlines  and 
establlshad  by  the  Fsdsral  Oovanunent 
are  a  barrier  to  only  ona  group  la  this 
country :  tbe  elderly.  An  snonaous  num- 
ber of  paopla  are  ahle,  through  ooa  naans 
or  another,  to  travel  at  reduced  rates;  sc 
equally  large  number  are  able  to  travel 
at  practicaiUy  no  cost  becauar  the  fares 
are  either  deductible  or  compensable. 
But  seniw  cittzens  cannot  deduai  tha  east 
of  air  fare  or  be  compensated  for  the 
cost  of  air  fare  or  reduce  the  cost  of  air 
fare.  Like  it  or  not,  if  thay  want  to  fly. 
they  must  do  so  at  full  and  complete 
coat:  and  If  they  want  to  travel,  tbay 
must  fly. 

•hSx.  President.  I  am  not  asking  that 
senior  cltlaens  ba  acoordBd  weeial  ttmir 
ment.  I  am  asking  that  «a  aococd  ttiam 
the  same  treatment  which,  in.  on*  farm 
or  another,  we  accord  the  vast  majurUar 
of  other  Americans.  The  CoDgreai.  the 
PMatal  Oovemment,  and  the  alrlhiaa 
have  hedged  on  this  problem  tor  mare 
than  2  years,  and  it  is  time  to  stop  talk- 
ing and  start  acting.  Tha  eimitias  In  tills 
ease  ai«  clear  and  simpto:  and  all  we 
must  do  to  correct  this  wrong  is  vote  jm 
on  tha  amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  Prssldant,  because  of 
the  great  success  of  scsdor  dtlaan  dis- 
cotmt  air  fares  in  my  State  of  Hawaii 
for  the  past  5  years  and.  bacanae  of  tbe 
gnat  good  to  and  the  need  of  moat  andar 
dtlaeis  to  have  Atsfionnt  air  fasea.  I 
strongly  support  and  am  happy  ta  «e- 
^xmsor  ammdmart;  No.  1583  to  the 
pending  antihljacking  taiU,  S.  3380.  and 
I  rise  to  urge  Senators  to  support  this 
amendment. 

As  tiie  ranking  Rapobllcan  membwr  of 
the  Special  Coinuiittse  on  Aging.  I  am 
nsst  concerned  abaal  insoriBg  the  con- 
tlnaation    of    <fisoevxt    air    faras    tor 
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Hj^waB'ff  Swtfor  eltlsMW  «nd  to  az^uxl 

■^m&  I  am  e«f»«W»M!?  «»««•*  ttiat  ttoe 
senior  dttzeMOf  HWwiUtdD  not  low  their 
prtvffeBe  of  reaeftrm*  «hc(ntt»  aJJ*""- 
«  prtvil«f«  «h«y  hikve  a«tf*y»*'tfl<T; 

TT)«  pending  tMummutt  vnsifld  Slve 
Btiflneff  the  rlgtir  td-  gitmfc  dlijeount 
ffcrw— flfl  s  Standby  iHwte  oitfy— 4»B«lor 
cftlattB  88  years  of  see  or  oWer  aad  to 
youths  21  years  or  younger. 

ft>e«iflc»lly.  W  woiild  aflow  alrllnM  to 
extend  the  aame  rifhte  to  aentor^^lwns 
and   youths,    as    they    noir  eocttn*   to 
ministers  of  reMsrlon.  by  amending  me 
last  sentence  of  secttot*  40»<BH>   fl*«e 
fWeral  Avhitlon  Act  of  1«S8;       '';",  ^ 
flChtJdtfed  fligftta  are  often  not  fflled. 
By  alloxvlng  a  discount  to  the  old  sttid 
the  young  on  a  sttmdby  IjwbIb— when  a 
place  la  not  fllled— will  tocrwwe  the  pa«- 
s«ge  loads  of  our  aMlnes  and  will  give 
them  added  retenue  wMeft  1»iey  so  badly 
need"    This   wfll  afFord  our   elder    and 
yottn«r  citizens  a  greater  opportrmity  to 
visit  ^rfends.  famBy.  and  old  and  new 
pllifcA  irhich  cannot  bot  help  to  benefit 
oufecononry. 

Because  I  have  been  inftmned' that  the 
CW!  Aeronatrttcs  Board  iSabottt  to  an- 
nbtttrce  a  finding  that  yonth  fares  are  dls- 
crimlnatorr.  It  Is  imperative  that  €on- 
gftBB  take  the-lnitbiti^e  to  gusffantee  ttiat 
this  finding  will  not  Imperil  the  rtght  of 
airlines  to  voluntarily  give  standby  dls- 
cotmt  rates  to  senior  citizens  and  young 
people,  if  thev  so  desire. 

Bhree  the  success  of  senior  dtUien  dls- 
court*  rates  has  already  been  proven  in 
Ifewali.  T  strongjy  urge  Senators  to  ex- 
tew*  IBfe  opportunity  to  other  e«sior  citl- 
zen»TOrou8iJout  flte  Ilatlcn  by  voting  for 
this  ameridment  which  #6i4d  estend  dls- 
connf  air  ftdrs  to  yotrth*  aii*  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  T&Hi'nSY.  B«r.  Pte^iderrt.  I  am 
pleased  to-  coaponsor  this  ttnportant 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Moss.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  option  shouW  be 
giT«n  to  the  airlines  to  offer  reduced 
Pares  for  vooth  and  senior  citizens.  Tt  Is 
long  past  time  for  a  policy  decision  to  be 
made  on  this'  te^oe.  The  Congress  should 
•Wk  t*k^  «» ■  tnfttartive.  The  question 
ni'ust  be  s^ttlwl. 

The  successrbf  the  yowth  f&re  program 
is  evident.  "By  selling  seats  to  young  peo- 
ple on  a  sjmce-available  baste,  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  is  Increased,  thereby 
Increasing  reveuuea  for  the  aWfne  com- 
panies. At  the  ahme  time,  the  young 
-trtvelers  are  aWe  to  make  trips  whose 
(test  would  otherwise  have  been  prohibi- 
tive. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  «  Is  even  more 
Important  that  we  now  pi^efvide  the  op- 
portunity for  aiirtines  to  offer  the  same 
program  for  our  senior  citizens.  Older 
■people  "fi-ettaenWr  have  verv  meager  In- 
Wma,  reB(Jerlng  travel  by  rfane  either 
lmw***tlc«fl  or- fcnpossible.  The  rigors  of 
otihftr,  rtow^r  tftoaes  of  trtmsportatibn 
«Bconra8*  senl«(rs  ff«m  making  trips  of 
B»re  tean'a'hW?  hwndred  miles'.  Yet  at 
tMs  point  In  tbe4r  lives,  many  senior 
citizens  are  eager  to  travel  to  ntm  plaoee. 
*and'  ttoegr  have  the  tim«  to  make  such 
.^eAsura  trips  at  their  leisure.  Many  of 
.tife«a  have  navar  baeti  oBt  ainslanes,  adad 
they^  would  welcome  the  chance  to  ex- 
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perlence  the  thrill  of  flying.  By  opening 
a  standby  system  of  air  travel  to  our 
older  citizens,  we  will  encourage  them  to 
make  tbeir  dreams  come  true. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  to  S.  2280.  It  is  yet  an- 
other way  in  which  we  n»y  remind  our 
sMilor  citiaens  that  we  welcome  thdx 
participation  in  society  and  wish  to  as- 
sure that  they  too  benefit  from  the  social 
and  technol(wical  advances  which  they 
have  helped  to  create. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Moaa>. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  was  privileged  to 
ioin  In  sponsorship  of  tlus  proposal  con- 
tained in  Senator  Moss'  bUl  8.  1808.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  energetic  efforts  ao.  behalf  of  our 
elderly  citizens  who,  more  than  anyone 
else,  feel  the  brunt  of  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  Uvtog. 

This  ajneodment  is  )anxt  one  of  the 
many  steps  taken  by  the  Senator  to  alle- 
viate the  economic  pligilt  of  the  elderly 

I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  on  be- 
half of  this  proposal  when  it  was  con- 
aidered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing. My  interest  and  support  has  still  not 
diminished. 

I  still  str<mgly  believe  that  airlines 
should  be  given  the  authority  to  grant 
reduced-rate  transportation  to  ail  per- 
sona 65  years  of  age  or  aider  on  a  space- 
available  baais. 

America's  elderly  citizens  are  suffocat- 
ing under  the  threat  of  increased  social 
Isolation.  This  isolation  is  largely  due  to 
the  inadequacies  of  transportation  serv- 
ices in  this  country. 

In  December  1970.  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee issued  a  report  entitled  "Older  Amer- 
icans and  Transportation:  A  Crisis  in 
Mobility."  At  that  time,  the  committee 
stressed  the  inadequacies  of  transporta- 
tion services  for  the  elderly. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  fiirthwr  de- 
termtaed  that  these  inadequacies: 

...  are  intensifying  many  other  miBcult 
problems  faced  by  the  elderly  In  the  United 
States  today.  Low-lncomB  individual*  are 
Uwdost-hlt,  but  so  are  those  with  falr-aized 
retirement  Incomes.  Transportation  is  the 
life  line  to  servlcea  they  Oo  not  need  until 
they  ftecome  old.  Wlthcfut  moblltty,  they 
are  denied   much   else. 


Although  this  report  dealt  primarily 
with  the  inadequacies  of  surface  trans- 
portatian.  I  believe  it  is  equally  imsjor- 
tant  to  examine  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens  with  respect  ta  air  travel. 

Leaders  In  the  transportation  field  be- 
lieve that  America  needs  a  balanced 
tiinsportatloa  system  which  will  serve 
the  needs  of  all  citlze^is.  I  think  we  all 
recognize  this  to  be  true,  and  if  we  do.  we 
must  ensure  that  the  ^iderlv  have  ready 
acoess  to  all  components  of  this  balanced 
system,  including  air  transportation. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  our  senior 
citizans  live  on  fixed  Incomes  during  this 
inflationary  time.  Therefore,  the  only 
way  w«  can  guarantee  e,:;ual  access  to 
air  traasportation  for  pur  senior  citizens 
la  to  allow  them  to  fly  at  reduced  rates  on 
a.  standby  basis. 
Tbere  '  re  other  reasons,  however,  why 


our  senior  citizens  should  be  mcouracBd 
to  travel  'oy  air.  In  our  highly  mobile  so- 
ciety, friends  and  relatives  may  live 
thousands  of  miles  away.  Every  year,  ap- 
projtimately  6.8  percent  ctf  our  people 
move  from  one  county  to  another.  During 
the  period  1968-6B,  23  mllUhn  Amerloans 
changed  rertdences.  Of  those  who 
changed.  3.6  million  moved!  to  a  different 
State;  0.8  mlilion  moved  to  another 
comity  within  the  same  State.  As  chil- 
dren grow  up.  leave  hone,  and  marry, 
they  often  move  great  distances  from 
home.  As  their  families  increase,  cost  of 
air  fare  prevents  them  from  visiting  their 
parents. 

S.  1808  would  make  it  nwch  easier  for 
senior  ■Itteens  to  visit  their  married  chil- 
dren and  grrmdchildren.  which  would  re- 
duce the  growing  sense  of  Isolation  and 
despair  many  of  them  now  feel. 

Surface  travel  over  long:distances  puts 
a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the  elderly,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  driving.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  do  not  evoi 
attempt  to  make  long,  overland  trips  for 
this  very  reason.  Those  \i*io  do  so  place 
undue  strahi  on  their  health.  Lowering 
the  financial  barriers  to  air  travel  wouW 
help  alleviate  this  problem  as  well. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  to  join  S«iator 
Moss  to  his  effort  to  lessen  tiie  economic 
biffden  of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  question  Is  on   agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  naj's. 
Mr  President.  I  withdraw  that  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President.   I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .^     ^    t 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  TsSr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 

Utah  (Mr.  Moss> .  

The     PRESIDmO     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  Ue  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  9,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec  8.  (a>  Section  408<b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  (1>  by  In- 
serting after  "persons  Ini  connection  with 
»uch  accident:  •  the  foUowln*:  "handloapped 
persons  and  persons  traveling  with  and  at- 
tending such  h!Andlcapped,  persons  when  the 
handicapped  person  requlrefl  such  attend- 
ance: ••.  and  (2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "As  used  In  this  section 
the  term  'handicapped  persons'  means  the 
blind  and  other  person*  who  are  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped.  »a  further  defined 
by  regulations  of  the  Board." 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi:.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  to  S. 
2280,  addresses  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  confronting  handicapped  per- 
sons as  well  as  the  elderly:  The  prohibi- 
tive poUcies  and  costs  that  can  work  to 
deny  their  right  to  travel. 

My  amendment,  based  upon  a  bill.  S. 


1654  which  I  introduced  ewlier  this  y«M 

cfl  brtiatf   of    both    handtoapped    and 

Sderiy  Detwns,  would  amend  section 

T^J^mexal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 

tTauthoriae  free  or  reduced-rate  twas 

Natation  to  handicappwl  persons.  8pe- 

^^,  it  would  permit  fare  dlswunU 

on  i«gtilar  alitlne  reservation  tickets,  to 

Se  bimd.  the  physicaUy  a^^ientaUy 

^dlcapped,  and  persrais  traveUng  in 

JSeir  attendance,  as  further  defined  by 

S^tions    of    the    Civil    AeronauUxs 

^ard— an  authorizaUon  already  appUed 

W  railroads  and  buslines  under  existing 

I  "believe  It  is  profoimdly  wrong  that  a 
disabled  veteran,  confined  to  a  whe«- 
chalr.  should  be  required  to  pay  doi^le 
fare  to  have  an  attendant  on  an  aJrllne 
flight.  And  it  is  wrong  that  an  elderly 
couDle  should  be  denied  the  opportunity 
toTisit  their  grandchildren  because  of 
the  cost  of  air  travel. 

My  amendment,  in  company  with  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Moss  authortz- 
ine  a  similar  fare  reduction  on  a  space- 
avaUable  basis  to  youth  and  to  persons 
aged  65  and  older— an  amendment  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  cosponsor  and 
which  has  recentiy  been  passtri— pro- 
vide for  the  most  comprehensive  and 
equitable  approach  to  solving  these  prob- 
lems, and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  add  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >ield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  to  the  Chamber  intending  to  offer 
an  identical  amendment  as  the  amenu- 
ment  which  has  just  been  reported.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  add  my  name  as  a  oo- 
spocisor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  honorea 
to  do  so.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  told 
me  of  his  Intention.  *   ^„ 

Mr.  MAGNU30N.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  amend- 
ment state  on  a  reserved  basis? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  apjdy  to 
the  section  of  the  law  that  is  on  a  ""•^ 
basis.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  prob- 
lem brought  up  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  ^  ,^, 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    We    are    talking 
about  people  who  make  a  reservation. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  TTiat  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  reserved  on  the 

plane. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  those  making 

reservations.  ^  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Those  who  make 
definite  reservations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY;  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  also  wishes  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  (rf  the  Senators 
mentioned  m*y  be  added  as  ooHWiuors 
of  the  ammdment.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objectitHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  anVBNSCW.  Mr.  President,  tae 
first  point  to  be  emphasttad  te  regart  to 
this  amendment  Is  that'it  isenttJWTwr- 
mlssive.  It  only  pcsrmJts  oommn^al  pr- 
unes to  grant  these  free  or  reduced 
fares.  It  does  not  mandi^  Uacm  to  ao 

geoond,  this  amendment  merely  grante 

the  airlines  the  same  authority  whldi 
is  presentiy  aimHtMt  to  b«s  companies 
and  J»ihT>ads  und«  ttas  Inteatate-Com- 
nwtre  Act  and  Amtrak's  «utti«t4«tag  m- 
islation.  Before  Amtrak  was  formed,  vir- 
tually every  railroad  grantwfl' «»(«  re- 
duced fares  to  the  blind.  Aing**  has 
continued  the  preexisting  policies  at  the 
railroads  in  regard  to  the  bliu4.  , 

The  situation  is  different  with  the.  air- 
lines. Because  of  controversy  over  youth 
fares,  gmap  fares,  and  other  promotlonai 
faree,  the  alrilnes  are  wary  of  niovtag 
without  specific  statutory  authority.  Ttoe 
CAB  has  been  in  the  throes  of  deciding 
whether  such  reduced  promotional  fares 
are  allowable  under  present  law  and  the 
matter  Is  far  from  settled. 

The  Congress  could  act  now  to  author- 
ize concessions  for  the  blind  and  the 
severely  handioanped.  Such  action  woiUd 
encourc«e  and  permit  greater  tcavei  by 
the  blind  and  the  sevwely  handle^ppped 
without  prejudicing  any  existing  rlgit  of 
the  carriers  to  grant  fare  conceertofns. 

This  amendm«it  is  designed  to  enable 
people    to    travel    who    have    difficulty 
traveling  alone  and  are  discouraged  by 
the  high  cost  of  traveling  with  a  com- 
panion. Prom  the  airlines  point  of  view, 
there  Is  potentially  a  greater  demand  lor 
travel  and  a  smaQer  demand  upon  air- 
Itoes  pwrsonnel.  If  a  handlcaoped  person 
is  to  travel  by  airline,  it  is  in  tiie  interest 
of  the  airline  to  encourage  an  attendsot 
to  travel  wltii  the  handicapped  person. 
In   many   cases   the    attendant   makes 
travel  pcesible— and  in  all  cases  the  at- 
tendant relieves  stewardesses  and  other 
personnel  of  the  attention  reaulred  fay  the 

severely  handicapped: 

The  amendment  has  noi  attempted  to 
define  "severriy  handicapped  persats" 
beyond  hidlcating  the  blind  and  thxxe 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
who  must  travel  wlU;  aa  attaidant.  Fur- 
ther terms  and  conditions  would  be  set 
by  the  CAB.  ^ 

I  might  add  that  this  amewiment 
contemplates  that  theae  potcntt&l  re- 
duced  fares  would  apply  oti  a  reeervwl- 
seat  basis.  Simply  offering  uie  rednc- 
Uons  on  a  space-Available  basis  woiUd 
not  be  in  the  interests  of.  the  handi- 
capped. Indeed,  it  would  seem  cruel  and 
counterproductive— to  lure  the  handi- 
capped and  in  some  cawes  an  attendant 
to  the  airport  perhaps  for  hoiufl.  tand 
perhaps  never  to  get  a  ticket. 

I  reemphaslw  that  tills  amendment  is 
entirely  permissive.  Filling  empty  sieets 
on  an  airplane  is  the  nama.Ql  the  game. 
If  those  empty  seats  can  be  filled  witJi 
a  severely  handicapped  peeson  and  an 
attendant— even  if  filled  at  less  than  two 
full  fare»— then  the  airlines  cannot  but 
gain.  Whether  such  gains,  from  the  of- 
fering Qf  these  reduced  fares  to  the 
handicapped  and  their  attendants  Is  off- 
set by  the  loss  of  revenue  f nno  fuUrtere 
passengers  whA  would  be  dlspteeed.  Is  a 
competitive  economic  decision  that  the 


Gdrltnes  wiiJ  have  ta  mate.  This*nMKi- 
ment  me*^  provtdes  the  ««Jtton. 

This  amendmenf-wouW  esaeourswe  tw 
hKttffleappeff  to  tratwi^  Tmvel^^  h««  of 
course  many  purp<»»-to  visit  friends 
and  relatltee,  to  ea«a^  Ify  battoesa.  to 

vacation,  Just  to  8tl?''**l!!2rti  S 
But  travel  Is  too  ot^  d«ii*J  to  tfte 
handicapped  because  h*.nieds  an  at- 
tendant—«ltJher  on  tha  pisne  dr  after  he 
gets  to  his  destkMt^on— and  tJbe  cost  of 
two  fares  is  prohttiittve.  ^ 

For  air  of  Vtitm  resMns,  I"  urte  Jhe 
aennte  to  act  favorably  on  tWs  amena^ 

^m'.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PrBsident.  I 
\1ald  back  Uie  remainder  of  my  time  II 
the  ^v^'-^t^"^  is  ready  to  yidd  back  his 

ti'n*  r    , ..  -! 

Mr.  CAWfON.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
bade  the  remainder  of  owttee. 
^le  PRESIDINa  OPFTCER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  T^e  questlonls  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  a«reed  to. 

Mr    CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
UP  my  amendment  Na  1557.  which,  as  I 
said  earUec,  is  priated  Inoorrectly.  Iliave. 
sonta-correctedooB*  totheda^t. 

The  PBBSIDIHiG  OFFSCSB.  ThB- 
amendnaentwttlbestated,  -» 

The  legWative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amcodment.  u. 

Mt  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  further J«4' 
ing  of  the  amendment  im  ^%'^.^^; 

TSie  HEKSIDINa  OFBIC3BB,  Without 
oi^eotlaii.  it  Is  so  ordarod;  and.  wtthowt 
objeotloa.  the  amendmeB*  ^wiU  be  pnnted 

inthe-RKSonD.  _^_^*   ..Lint^-i 

TM  amendment,  ordered  to  be  yrintea 

in  the  RscoRi),  is  as  follows: 

1,  oa  paw  I  between  U»«»  8  and  8  U>«»t 

tb*  foUowlng;  ■"■ 

-ima  I— AMn-HUACKwa  act.of 

1972"* 


2.  on  paae  X.  U»  *.  "t**^  «"  "'">**  ^ 
Act"  andlMWit  in  "•«  UMr*»<  "8*JHo»  l. 

T*A»  title". 

3.  Ojj  page  d  after  line  B,  insert  tJie  CQlIow:- 


ing; 


tu 


•Xm*  H— AIR-  TaRAMWWKTAfXIOH 

SBCUBIXT  iWOT  Q^  IM»,    -.  oar  bu 
"Sso;  ai.  TBit  ti<l»-iaay  be  oiteaaa'ttw- 
Aif  -Wani^fcatatlon  SMUrtty  «••  ««  wra". 
—  Tb*  coiii^«e*  fteteky  fltoe*  «n« 


-<!>■  «!•  Tft^te*'  8U«B'  air  ■tt««rpc*«»«eo 
sjMuo^  uMlnHH  vraa  to  tb*  eMiSMM  <tf  th* 
XTttn«d  SUtes  IS  tama<«D>d  uy  Mte  o*  ertin- 
in»lvloleBO»ai»»«U"pl»aeT;  

"(2)  the  United  States  air  transportatlwi 
svBtMn  oontuwwi  to  »>•  y%aa0nta**o'*Miai(» 
and  air  piracy  lyec»Ma»«t  ^u*deqUiite  ■?>*??? 
aD«  •  «oBtliml«lg  ttMrxn^Mftmfit^  **5^Z 
aii«  eerwt  pereons  tMtmt^m  *<>  ^^^r 
FMecri  law  relfctmi  «6  attam  against  »ir 
tnuiaport&tlen:  __..  w 

"(81  the  tJnttea  SUtee  OoT«amni*nt  bM 
the  priBMry  tB«>on»WliHy  to  gnMrantee;  and 
insure  nslety  to  t»e  nrfUieas  ot  pts—ritwrn 
whe  u«e  atr  transportation  etnd  tatrMtste  air 
tr»n«port»«on  and  to  etiforce  the  lawe  of 
the  VrAUA  mtA»e  wrtatfng  in  air  ttwaporta- 
tlo«  securtty:  end  ^      ^ 

-(4»  the  Ctilted' mates  Oorermnentrntist 
MUbUab  and  maintain  an  Hr  tram^ortiktton 
MWrtty  program  an*  t«  *^  ^'*^''T!3^^l 
sMuttty>4«w  enforwiBWW  *"»J»^~^* 
dli*ctlon  of  the  AitmlnyKtatoy  «  tSw  ^ea- 
ena  Avla«to6  AOSBliustratten  to  order  to 
aAwiuately  mmut  «i»  safeeyof  iJi«nii»"M  to 
air  transportation. 
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■'SBo  as  (•)  Titu  ra  of  th«  p«ci«^  Avi»- 
tum  Act  of  l»6e  l«  Ma^ad*!  by  •«UIUj«  rt  th« 
end  ttow*of  ih«  loUowtni  n«w  •^Jtton: 
•  BcmjMimo  or  p*m««i««  w  *»  tbax«fo«- 

TATIOir 

"  aK.  8X6.  (•)  TbM  AOmiDiBtnXoi  8»x»U  m 
soon  M  pr»oUc»W«  ptMcrlb*  i«gul»ttoiu  n- 
quiring  th»t  »U  p«i»n«W8  and  all  property 
mtinited  to  b«  carted  to  the  alrcr«rft  c*bln 
m  »lr  tr»nn)ortatlon  or  lntt»«t«t«  "Jr  ";m«- 
Dortatton  b«  •cr«*ned  by  wi»pon.<tot*stlng 
^TioM  opw»t*l  by  employe  "^  "«  "^  ^f' 
rier.  intnutat*  air  oMrter.  or  foreign  »ir 
carriar  prior  to  bo«tUa«  th«  aircraft  for  auch 
^in«)«rtatlon.  On.  year  aft«  t*i.  enactrMnt 
of  thU  ■•ctlon  the  Administrator  may  alter 
or  amend  sucb  regulation*,  inquiring  a  con- 
tinuation of  such  screening  by  ''^Po";;^ 
t«aing  device  only  to  the  extent  deemed 
Luicwearr  to  assure  security  against  acts  of 
criminal  violence  and  air  piracy  in  air  trana- 
Dortatlon  and  lntrart»te  air  timM|X»t«ttan- 
The  Admlnlrtraior  shall  submit  semiannual 
reports  to  the  Congress  conoemlng  "i"  •n»«- 
tlveness  of  this  screening  program  and  shaU 
advise  the  Congrees  of  any  regulations  or 
amendmenu  thereto  to  be  preacrlbed  pur- 
suant to  thU  subsection,  at  leert  thirty  days 
in  advance  of  their  effectlTe  date. 

•  (b)  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  acquire  and 
tumlah  for  the  use  by  air  earners,  Intrastate 
air  carriers,  and  foreign  air  carriers  at  alr- 
porta  within  the  United  States  sufficient  de- 
Vicee  nec«*ary  for  the  purpose  of  subsection 
ia>  of  thU  section,  which  devlc«  shaU  re- 
main the  property  of  the  United  States. 

•'  '(c)  The  Administrator  may  enmpt,  from 
provUlons  of  thU  section  air  transportation 
operations  performed  by  air  oarrleni  operat- 
ing  pursuant  to  part  138.  title  14  of  the  Code 
of  lifcderal  Begtilatlons." 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  therti  are  authortsed  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  ertablUbed  by  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Bevenue  Act  of  1970  such  amounU  not  to 
exceed  W.a  mUllon  to  acquire  the  devices  re- 
quired by  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section. 

"8»c.  34.  Title  m  of  the  Inderal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  additional 
new  section: 

"  um  TmAifSPOKTATiQK  aBcuui'i  roacx 
"  'Powers  and  HesponrtbUltlee 
■'  'a»c.  316.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  AvUtlon  Administration  In  admln- 
istarlng  the  air  tnmsporUtlon  security  pro- 
gram rtiall  eetabllab  and  maintain  an  air 
transportation  eecurtty  force  of  sufliclent 
slae  to  provide  a  law  anforoement  preeenoe 
and  oapablUty  at  aliporU  in  tb*  United 
StAtee  Mtoquate  to  Insure  the  safety  from 
criminal  violence  and  air  piracy  of  psnooa 
tt»vellnc  In  air  tranapoartatton  or  Intraetate 
air  tT*ns|>ort«tion.  He  shaU  be  empowered. 
and  deelgnate  eaA  emploTM  of  tbe  fwea 
who  shall  be  empowered,  punuant  to  this 

title,  to—  , , 

■"  ( i )  detain  and  aeareb  any  person  abouo. 
or  any  person  attempting  to  board,  any 
aix«r»tt  in.  or  Intended  for  operation  in.  air 
truuportatlon  or  Intnwtate  air  tr»ns|Kirt»- 
tlon  to  determine  wbetlisr  such  person  i» 
unlawfully  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon, 
explosive,  or  other  deetruotive  substance: 

■"(3)  search  or  inspect  any  property,  at 
any  atipott.  which  is  abovd.  or  which  Is 
intended  to  be  placed  aboard,  any  aircraft  in. 
or  InUnded  for  operation  In.  air  transporta- 
tion or  IntrasUte  air  tranm>ortatlon  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  property  imlawfully  con- 
tains any  dangsrou*  weapon,  explosive,  or 
other  destructive  substance; 

•"(3)  arrest  any  psnon  whom  hs  has  lea- 
sonable  cause  to  beUare  has  (A)  vlotated  cr 
has  attaraptsd  to  violata  ssotion  9«a  (1) .  (1) . 
(k).  (1).  or  (m)  of  ttw  Pedsral  Aviation  Act 
of  106A.  as  amended,  or  <B>  violated,  or  has 
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attempted  to  violate,  ssction  32,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relatmg  to  crimes  against 
aircraft  or  aircraft  facilities;  and 

"■(4)  carry  firearms  when  deemed  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  neoessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and,  at  his  discretion,  he  may  designate  and 
deputise  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
peracnnel  to  exercise  the  authority  conveyed 
In  this  subsection. 

"  'Training  and  Assistance 

"■(b)  In  adminUterlng  the  air  transpor- 
tation security  program,  the  Administrator 

may — 

•• '  ( 1 )  provide  training  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  whose  services 
may  be  made  avalUble  by  their  employers 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  air  transpor- 
tation security  program,  and 

"  '(2)  utilise  the  air  transportation  security 
force  to  furnish  assistance  to  an  airport 
operator,  or  any  air  carrier,  intrastate  air 
carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  engaged  In  air 
transportation  or  Intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  air 
transportation   security    program. 

'•  'OVHIALL  RISPONBISILITY 

••(c)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law.  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  air  transportation  se- 
curity program,  and  security  force  functions 
specifically  set  forth  in  thU  section,  shall  be 
vested  exclusively  In  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
shall  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  to  any 
other  department  or  agency.' 

"Sic.  26.  Section  1111  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•  •AUTHoarrT  to  MtrtJsi  transpobtation 

••■(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, require  any  air  carrier.  Intrastate  air 
carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  refuse  to 
transport — 

"  ■  ( 1 )  any  person  who  does  not  consent  to 
a  search  of  his  person  to  determine  whether 
he  U  unlawfully  carrying  a  dangerous  weap- 
on, explosive,  or  other  destructive  substance. 


"  '  (2)  any  property  of  any  person  who  does 
not  consent  to  a  search  or  Inspection  of 
such  property  to  determine  whether  1*.  un- 
lawfuUy  contains  a  dangerovis  weapon,  ex- 
plosive, or  other  destructive  substance: 
Subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  any  such 
carrier  may  also  refuse  transportation  of  a 
passenger  or  property  when.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  carrier,  such  transportation  would  or 
might  be  Inimical  to  safety  of  flight. 

•"(b)  Any  agreement  for  the  carriage  of 
persons  or  property  in  air  transportation  or 
Intrastate  air  transportation  by  an  air  car- 
rier, intrastate  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air 
carrier  for  compensation  or  hire  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  an  agreement  that  such 
carriage  shaU  be  refused  when  consent  to 
search  perwjns  or  search  or  Inspect  such 
property  for  the  purpoees  enumerated  in  sub- 
section (a)  0*  this  section  is  not  given.' 

••8K5.  36.  Section  903(1)  of  the  Federal 
AvUtion  Act  of  1968  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'Carrying  Weapons  Aboard  Aircraft 
"'(1)(1)  Whoever,  while  aboard,  or  while 
attemptrng  to  board,  any  aircraft  In  or  In- 
tended for  operation  In  air  transportation  or 
IntrasUte  air  transportation,  has  on  or  about 
hU  person  or  hU  property  a  concealed  deadly 
or  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or  other  de- 
structive substance,  or  has  placed,  attwnpted 
to  plaos.  or  attempted  to  have  placed  aboard 
such  aircraft  any  property  containing  a  con- 
cealed deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  explo- 
sive, or  other  destructive  substance,  shaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  61.000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
••'(3)   Whoever  wlUfuUyj  and  without  re- 


gard for  the  safety  of  biimanlife  or  with 
reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  o<  human 
life,  while  aboard,  or  while  attempting  to 
board,  any  aircraft  in  or  intendfcd  f or  opera- 
tion in  air  transportaticm  or  Urtrastate  air 
transportation,  has  on  or  about  his  psnon  or 
hU  property  a  concealed  deadly  or  danger- 
ous weapon  explosive,  or  other  destructive 
substance,  or  has  plaoed,  attempted  to  place, 
or  attempted  to  have  plaoed  aboard  such 
aircraft  any  property  containing  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or 
other  destructive  subetance  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  66,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

'"(S)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
law  enforcement  ofllcers  of  any  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  whUe  acting  within  their  official  ca- 
pacities and  who  are  authorized  or  required 
within  their  official  capacities  to  carry  arms, 
or  to  persons  who  may  be  authorised,  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Adialnistrator,  to 
carry  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weap- 
ons In  air  transportation  or  intrastate  air 
transportation. ' 

"Sic.  37.  To  establish,  administer,  and 
maintain  the  air  transportation  security 
force  provided  in  section  316  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973 
the  sum  of  636.000.000.  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  such  eimounts,  not  to  exceed 
(36.000.000.  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoee  of  such  section. 

•Sec.  28.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  AvU- 
tlon Act  of  1968.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (31)  the  foUowlng: 
" '  (22)  "Intrastate  air  carrier"  means  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  tmdertakes, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  a  lease 
or  any  other  arrangement,  solely  to  engage 
In  Intrastate  a^r  transportatioa. 

•••(23)  "Intrastate  air  transportation" 
means  the  carriage  of  persons  or  property  as 
a  common  carrier  for  compensation  or  hire, 
by  turbojet-powered  aircraft  capable  of 
carrying  thirty  or  more  persons,  wholly 
within  the  same  State  of  the  United  States.' 
and  IS  further  amended  by  redeelgr  Jng 
paragraph  (22)  as  paragraph  (24)  and  re- 
designating the  remaining  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

"Szc.  29.  That  portion  of  the  table  of 
contents  contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  which  appears 
under  the  heading 

•  TITLE  in— OROANIZATION  OF  AOKNCT 
AND  POWERS  AND  DUTM8  OF  ADMIN- 
I8TRATOB' 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 
•Sec.   316.  Screening  of  passengers   In  air 
transportation. 
"  'Sec  316.  Air  transportation  security  force, 
"•(a)  Powers  and  respoosl- 
btlities. 

"'(b)    "nainlng  and  assist- 
ance. 

"•(c)    Overall   responsibili- 
ty.'" 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  major 
failure  of  the  US.  antlhijacklng  program 
to  date  ha8  been  the  lack  of  an  effective 
and  thorough  screening  procees  deeigMd 
to  keep  would-be  hijackers  and  other 
criminals  from  boarding  aircraft. 

Up  to  now  the  airllnee  and  the  Oov- 
ernment  have  relied  upon  the  so-called 
hijacker  personality  proflle"  to  Identi^ 
and  search  passengers  thought  to  be 
suspicious.  Generally,  only  thoee  passen- 
gers conforming  to  behavioral  traits  con- 
tained m  the  proflle  have  been  subjected 
to  screening  by  weapona^detectlng  de- 
vices or  to  personal  search  of  the  person 
or  of  carry-on  possessions. 


The  so-called  proflle  has  undoubU 
edly  been  effective  in  identilytof  masor 
would-be  hijackers  aod  other  crtanlulB. 
but  has  not  been  totally  effective  In  saf e- 
g^Btrding  our  air  transportation  system 
from  attack.  XJnfortunatdy.  the  atrilne 
enorioyee  or  agent  has  up  to  now  been 
responsiUe  for  applybxr  the  profile  to 
each  Individual  paaaencer  who  1«  i»oc- 
essed  for  boarding.  Obvlouily,  occaslOBS 
have  occurred  in  which,  during  tbe  pres- 
sures of  boarding,  agents  have  inad- 
vertently not  applied  the  profDe  to  aU 
passengers. 

The  committee  is  of  the  view  that  the 
profile  is  only  one  tool  in  the  effort  to 
Iceep  hijackers  out  of  the  air  traitfporta- 
tlon  system  and  that  other  more  thor- 
ough measures  must  be  taken  iBuaedl- 
ately.  utlllidng  tedinology  presently 
available. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  contains  a  requirement  thai  all 
passengers  and  their  carry-oo  posses- 
sions traveling  in  air  transportation  and 
intrastate  transportation  involving  large 
aircraft  be  screened  by  weapoos  deltoet- 
ing  devices  prior  to  boardbig  aircraft. 
The  provision  is  quite  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  Senator  Schwsikkr  in 
S.  3815. 

Present  technology  has  made  it  poe- 
siMe  to  inobtruslvely  screen  passengers 
wltti  metal-detecting  devices  in  a  rapid 
and  accurate  fashion  cuid  to  detennlne 
if  any  passenger  is  canylng  ^^lat  could 
be  a  dangerous  weapon.  The  committee 
amendment  authorizefl  funding  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  purchMO  of  an  adeouate 
number  of  weapon-detecting  devices  so 
that  passengers  on  an  flights  involTtng 
large  aircraft  within  the  United  States 
and  their  carry-on  possessions  may  be 
screened. 

The  committee  believes  that,  while 
the  Government  should  purchase  the 
weapon-detecting  devices,  the  devices 
should  be  routinely  operated  by  employ- 
ees of  the  airlines  who  process  and  super- 
vlae  the  aircraft  boarding  procedure*. 
Presently,  the  screening  program  I  have 
described  above  Is  being  done  on  a  hap- 
hazard and  spot  basis — the  amendmrat 
win  make  such  screening  a  firm  require- 
ment. 

During  the  process  of  passmger 
screening  some  passengers  wiD  activate 
the  metal-detecting  devices,  thus  raising 
tlie  possibility  that  a  dangerous  weapon 
is  being  carried  illegally.  We  believe  that 
such  passengers  exhibiting  a  positive 
response  on  the  metal  detecting  ma- 
chinery should  be  thoroughly  searched 
by  law  enforcement  persuinel  on  the 
scene  prior  to  their  boarding  the  air- 
craft. Other  provlsioas  of  the  bin  will 
provide  adequate  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment capability  at  all  airports  so  that 
passengers  who  elicit  a  potdtive  respooae 
may  be  searched. 

We  believe  that  the  actual  physical 
search  of  a  person  is  an  odious  process 
both  to  the  passenger  and  to  the  person 
peif  orming  the  search.  We  believe  that  it 
is  not  proper  for  such  personal  searches 
to  be  conducted  by  airline  employees  wlw 
after  all  ate  not  law  enforcement  officers 
aQd,Are  not  trained  in  law  oiiorcemcnt 
or  safe^  procedures. 


Our  niiwiiiliiMiK  provktM  that  at  air- 
ports not  roQUlilng  a  FMteral  seeority 
foFoe  presenee.  loeal  l*v  anforaetMBt 
oAoers,  ponaaat  to  a&  agrcemafit  wtth 
the  Federal  Aviakkm  AdMnistraAlao, 
may  be  auttaoriaBd  toeaareh  and  urMk 
inmicinnri  stu^eeted  d  vlolaitng  or 
atteivpting  to  vlolat*  statutes  rdatlng 
to  air  transportation. 

The  committee  amendment  also  con- 
tains a  provision  \rtiloh  would  require 
the  alrttnes  to  refose  tranaportotloo  to 
any  penon  who  does  not  conaem  to 
search  or  inspection  of  his  person  and 
property.  This  amandmont  wUl  eatobUsh 
firm  and  explicit  authority  for  air  cor- 
rlwa  to  refuse  to  prondda  tntoaportatton 
to  anyone  refusing  to  consent  to  ba 
searched  and  win  serve  to  clarify  a  aoma- 
what  foBzy  area  of  law.  The  committee  is 
coaoMiMd  however  that  new  provisions 
of  law  rewilrlng  search  or  screenlagof 
passengers  engaging  in  air  transporta- 
tion be  very  narrowly  applied  to  avcM 
any  possible  infringement  on  constitu- 
tionally protected  freedoms. 

■Hie  only  puri>oae  for  vrtdch  the  g^i- 
eral  search  or  lnwectl<m  of  poraons  and 
their  property  shall  be  undertaken  is  to 
insure  that  dangerous  weapons  will  not 
be  unlawfully  carried  in  air  traaoporta- 
tlon  or  in  intrastate  air  tranqxirtation. 
The  committee  amendmant  requiring 
abaolute  screening  of  all  iwsswigtrii  and 
their  carry-on  poeseaatona  wlU  be  effec- 
tive for  at  least  Uyear  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  anvmriment.  After  that 
f.iTTy>  the  Administrate  of  the  Federal 
AviatlMi  Administration  is  given  diaere- 
tionary  authority  to  modify  nilea  and 
regulations  relating  to  passenger  screen- 
ing as  conditions  at  the  time  warrant.  It 
is  conceivable  that  at  some  point  in  the 
future  such  precautions  may  become  un- 
warranted if  the  new  security  program 
propoeed  in  this  amendment  is  effective 
and  at  that  point  universal  screening 
may  no  longer  be  required. 

Tbe  Administrator  is  also  given  (Uscre- 
tionary  authority  to  exempt  from  the 
unlvorsal  screening  requironent  air 
transpmtaticm  performed  \v  air  taxis 
or  commuter  air  carriers  operating  small 
aircraft.  Tbe  comalttee  believce  that 
this  segment  of  air  transportation  has, 
up  to  now,  not  been  a  tar^t  for  air  piracy 
or  otbar  crtodnal  action. 

The  othtf  major  facet  of  the  commit- 
tee's amendment  is  to  strengthen,  unify, 
and  Mng  under  single-agency  direction 
the  Qovamnnnt's  current  antihUacklng 
enXorcemant  capataliity. 

Sevoal  years  ago.  with  great  publicity 
and  f  aidare.  the  Clovemment  announced 
tbe  eatabUahment  of  the  sky  marshal 
program.  The  concept  of  that  program 
was  to  provide  a  Federal  ptdlce  presence 
aboard  aircraft  whBe  in  fllglat  to  appre- 
hend or  otherwise  deter  hUackert.  Of 
course,  now  the  results  of  that  program 
are  well  known.  It  was  not  effective  in 
halting  tbe  alarming  Increase  in  air  pi- 
racy and  was  shown  to  be  largely  inef- 
fective because  of  its  lack  cl  emphasis 
on  kfn^"g  potential  skyjackers  off  air- 
planes. 

As  my  colleagues  know  weU.  the  sky 
marshal  program  was  quietly  abandoned 
to  be  replaced  by  a  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment presence  on  tba  ground  to  act  to 


keep  skyjackers  from  boarding  aircraft. 
This  force  is  mada  np  of  aovemment 
ateay  from  the  DaiMtment  Off  Itwsurr 
and  the  Department  of  Juatloe  asiSOiWad 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  sevend  years  age  to 
provide  Federal  law  enforcement  ea- 
pahtUty  at  many  of  the  Nation's  airports. 
Unfortunately,  the  committee  has  been 
iBf  ormed  that  theadmmtetratlon  Is  seek- 
ing to  phase  out  the  present  force  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Prealdant,  crimes  ogainat  air  trazis- 
portatlon  are  Federal  crimes  and  the  sit- 
uation today  is  so  potentially  catastrophic 
that  we  muat  inereoae  rattier  than  elim- 
inate the  Federal  law  enforcement  pres- 
ence at  our  Nation's  airports.  Tbe  ad- 
ministration has  argued  that  the  preven- 
tion of  hUacklngB  and  other  acts  ctf  vio- 
lence in  air  transportation  is  prtmarily 
a  responsibility  of  local  geivamment  as  far 
as  law  enforoement  assistance  is  con- 
cerned. We  strongly  dlaagree  and  can 
find  no  reasonable  argument  for  turning 
over  the  primary  responslbUity  of  en- 
forcement of  Federal  laws  to  local  au- 
thorities. 

Accordingly,  our  amendment  will  draw 
together  present  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  engaged  in  air  tranaport 
security  into  a  new  Federal  aecority  force 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
tion  Administrator  who  shall  omrclae  sole 
reapcxisibllity  for  the  eatataUshaaant  and 
direction  of  the  air  ttanaportatton  se- 
curity force.  RreawmaWy,  personnel  em- 
ployed by  other  departoanta  of  the  Oov- 
emment  now  wurli  liig  in  air  transport 
security  will  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Admintstratlon  and  become 
a  part  of  the  air  trazuportation  security 
force  eetabliafaedbv  the  pRWisions  of  the 

Iba  omandmant  bos  provided  ofllcers 
of  the  seeuzlty  force  authority  to  search 
and  inspect  persons  and  cargo  to  de- 
termine if  wtaapona.  exploalvcs  or  de- 
stmotive  subatancea  an  being  illagally 
canted:  to  arrest  peraona  attempting  to 
iUagally  carry  or  have  lUagally  oarrlad 
weapons  and  to  enforce  othn  proviaiona : 
of  UJB.  law  relating-  tn  cdmaa  against 
air  transpcKtatlen.  Members  of  the  se- 
curity force  will  have  no  further  police 
enumerated  in  the  amendment^and  thehr 
sola  respcMulbUlty  is  to  protect  the  air 
transportation  system  from  air  piraer.^ 
criminal  vlolenoe  and  other  illegal  actt 
directed  toward  it. 

Hie  committee  feels  strongly  that  thai 
present  secudty  presence  compoaed  of 
UB.  ofllcers  is  not  as  effective  as  should 
be  because  of  a  lock  of  caitrol  direction, 
and  coordination.  Ofllclala  of  the  Ftodatal* 
Aviation  Admlnlatratlon  have  total  ma 
that  they  have  aometlmaa  been  inefftetlTa 
in  protecting  the  air  tranaport  syatam 
because  of  contradictory  pcdidaa  and.; 
directiveB  from  other  Oovemmant  tm". 
cios.  Airport  authorltlaa  have  teattfled'i 
before  the  committee  that  the  conftwrtaa 

rfgf  y-Hing  rpepftnsihJMi^  f Or  Oir  tnUMPOTt 

sacuElty  at  the  Fedeml  level  haa  made  it 
dlflfeult  to  coordinate  Federal  potter  with 
local  security  action. 

Accordingly  the  comaaittae  strengU'' 
brilevea  the  air  teanaportation  secorltK^ 
and  law  enforcement  most  be  cankrallyr^ 
directed  and  that  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor—charged speciflcoUy  under  law  with 
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ciai  U».,whoai  0^  isfli^iM**^  »«»*■  ^ 
ettirv»t«d.  Uauwe^wuF?.  liite«#oa  ?«»» 
s«aoioid  guasfiiiigifwa  CabUi«t  Depv*" 
rawita  aad  C*l^p<Bt.  ««creUfcry»  has  «J- 
reardy  lj&mpera4 .  U^  ^AA'a  attempts  to 
daol  ^Ith  air  yini^' 

as^  told,  baa  often  AtUwP^  to  overrule 
the  PAA  on  various  Mourtty  mea»ure» 
and  pjcoposal*  t<»  mwr©  fundtag  becaxjse 
of  an  atUtude  XttlO-  3)arllMlRing  i»  a  tem- 
porary Uwmt  tq  tbft«*r  traiaport  aystem 
and  win  go  »ww-  We  find  suoh  an  atU- 
lud©  deplomWe.  Wl»m  Ckmgrws  paascd 
th«  D«parta»«nt  «f  Tr»«Portatlon  Act 
In  1968.  it  brougtoVtiia  FAA,  to  aom*  re- 
spects, under  tn*  wUiorttcr  ol  Uie  Sec- 
retary o£  TranspoBtotton.  Wisely,  iww- 
ever,  cartjUi)  ««>«»4^c  safety  IqncUoDs  of 
PAA  were  leXt  euUrciy  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  iRAA  AdHftlnisUrator  with 
no  review  or  eooArol  by  tJa«  Secretary 
of  Transportatkm. , 

The  committee  believe*  that  this  waa 
wise  policy  In  1966  as  it  is  now  and  ac- 
cordhigly  believee  Uxat  the  air  transport 
securits  program  wtd  law  enforcement 
foroa  muet  lotfboaUy  be  the  rcaponxkbllity 
of  the  Adokinistrateraathey  are  enttceiy 
related  to  tibe  ooBcem  for  public  safety. 
We   reooanlae   that  •!  total  Federal 
preeenee  at  all  airports  in  the  United 
statea  ia  an  acooomle  impracticality  and 
would  bo  an  unwarranted  expenditure  of 
Ooveznment  fundat  TSierBfore,  we  believe 
the  Administeator  staMdd.  in  appropriate 
inatanoaa.   delagaAa   tbei  security   force 
functions  andi>cBitoi  uameartf  authority  to 
IcKal  law  eaifluBweOMnt  ofllciaU  provided 
they  have  adaavaaci  ummng.  Ttie  com- 
mittee specifically  aaitinrtaes  such  a  dele- 
gation of  Sbdaral  aattiottty!  jmd  a  depu- 
tlxatian  of  locai  peace  oAcere  when  clr- 
cunstanaea  warrant. 

Finally.  Mr.  Freaident,  our  amendmani 
strenctHena  odrent  provlxtans  of  law*»- 
ladnC'  to  tlje  crime  of  carrying  weap- 
ons aboard,  altcrmft^  Tbe  amendmost 
modlflBB  section  90»tm  at  tloa  Federal 
Aviation  ABtmeIatt«»t»etiforoement. 

Pr«antlv, « idolatlon  o(  asotton  901 0) 
ts  ooir  a.mladeinaanor>  The  mlsdemeaaaor 
penidty  taaa'taaan.  adaquate  in  oaaae  of 
persons  wiho  oarry  waapans  such  as  ur- 
loaded  piatolsiar  ludvea  aboard  aircraft, 
but  da  ao  adthouti  any  Intent  to  use  those 
weapons  while  on  board.  On  the  ottier 
hand,  that  penalty  has  net  twen  ade- 
quate in  caaee  ^irtiera  tfee  tuitttre  of  the 
weapen  involved  and/or  surrounding  clr- 
cumataoces  indicate  a  very  real  dangw 
that)  the  weapon  Is  intMidiMi'  for  im- 
medlabe  use  or  that  human' life  is  bn- 
pcrlled.  The  proposed  revlsKm   o*  the 
statvte  would  provide  a  felony  offense, 
pwdahabi*  by  up  to  »  yeeW  Imprlsofii' 
raent  of  a  fine  of  up  to  IRWJO.  or  both, 
for  the  tetter  class  of  caisee.  11  would  re 
tatn  the  exiatlng  uiemptkm  fbr  law  en^- 
f  OTDomeat  ofllcera  tuMf  otttam  authdrllnd 
by  ttoe  Seeretary  of  TrsBoltJortation  to 
carry  arms  aboard  aircraft,  llmltliig  the 
exemption,  however,  to  the  sltustlons 
wliatw  those  ofBeials  are  acting  within 
thMf  flOciai  eapaelties.  IMs  Umltatton 
would  guard  agatnst  the  unlikely,  but 
powlUe,  event  of  a  law  eirforcemeht  of- 
(tecr  carrying  or  attempting  to  carry  a 


de«4ly  or  dan«icou/*  wi^wjoh  .'^^•^'■^■•an 
al^rosAft  with  fiA  auJiMw*h»i  to.do  so. 

jfugtiufgta^ne,  the  lagl0lMUo»  .would  bx.- 
teod^haoovarage  oi  the  ^^pQp  section, 
whk*.  now  awhe&onjy  t#  U.^  air  car- 
rtara*  to  foreign  air  carriparfc  thua  ena- 
bl^g  Federal  proeecuUona  o*  indivW»W« 
who.  paoy  ooooealed  deadly  <x  dangaroas 
weapons  aboard  alrijra^  within  the 
United  atatoft  wiii^ih  we  t»ihg  operated 
b»  foreign  air  carriers.       , 

In,  Ai^tloD,  the  amendment  aJIffQ  spa- 
ctflctftW  p>ake6  it  unlawful  to  oftwy  or 
pteoe  fw  <iBf  vi»ge  a  .concealed  exploalve 
or  ottor»  ii«stru»ttiVB.  substance  with 
criminal  sancUons  provided  identical  to 
ttaooa  provided  for  oarr^aae  of  concealed 
ciangeroua  weapona 

Mr.  President,  m  conxflufilon.  S.  2380 
with  the  proposed  committee  a«ea»d- 
menU  represents  tJae  moat  comwrehwa- 
stve  attonpt  ever  roade  to  provida  iegUla- 
tlwe  machinery  to  aeal  with  air  piracy 
and  taciminai  violence  directed  w»^^  ard  air 
tranecKUtation. 

11  enacted,  this  legislation  wiiigive  the 
U.a.  Oowemment  new  methods,  mfln- 
IToart'  and  financial  authority  to  dead 
with  threats  to  air  traaasportation  m  a 
thorollgh  and  comprehensive  faslden. 
Theaoaetment  of  this  bill  wHl  reflect 
congressianal  concern  and  action  and 
will  greatly  add  to  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  i«»t^»nn.<>  of  Americans  who  use 
the  air  transportation  acyBtem. 

Mr.  President.  I  urga  the  Senate  to 
unanimously  approve  3.  2280  and  the 
committee  amendment  as  here  proposed. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendments  to 
3.  2280,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 

The  committee  amendments  direct  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avlatlcm 
Ageney  to  promulgate  regulations  requir- 
ing that  all  paseengers  and  all  property 
to  be  carried  aboard  a  flight  originating 
in  the  United  States  be  ge»eened  by 
weapon-detecttog  devltes  operated^  by 
employees  of  the  air  cartfer. 

The  committee  amendments  further 
direct  the  FAA  to  aoqui*e  and  f  umlalv  for 
the  use  by  air  carriers  sufficient  weapon 
detecting  devices  neceaeary  to  carry  otrt 
the  screening  program.'  The  devices  wiB 
remato  the  property  of  the  United  »*«*«*• 
The  committee  amtbdmentis  farther 
authorize  $35  million  t6  be  apj>roprt*rted 
for  flacal  year  1978  to  establish,  admin- 
ister, and  maintain  an  air  tramportation 
security  force  under  the  Admihistratdr  Of 
the  FAA.  This  secur!trf6rce  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  malntallitolr  a  law 
enforcement  presence  and  caWiaillty  at 
U-8  airports  to  deter  air  piracy  and  pro- 
tect tfte  safety  of  air  travelers.  Mr.  Pteft- 
dent,  T  do  not  deny  that  the  festabllsh- 
meiii  of  such  a  force  is  an  extraordinary 
rMponst  to  a  problem  of  law  enfortie- 
m^t.' l^evertheless,  l^ie  threat  to  the 
safety  of  air  travelers  posed  by^  air  piracy 
transcends  the  problems  associated  with 
othfer  law  enforcement  activities. 

Thejfe  must  be  established  a  force  of 
higMy  trained  spedalfcts  to  air  security, 
a  force  whoge  sole  rpsponsibUlty  Is  to 
prevent  cylmlpal  acts  which  Jeopaxdtee 
the  lives  of  all  thoac  who  travel  by  air. 
The  cost  of  acqulrfiig.thls  security  fbrce 
wlU  be  modest.  Indaed.  compared  to  the 


coftt  iahumau^v^iFhl(Ch,ofe  aU  tragedy 

cg«l4:«**^*%iKt3Li  11.  ■..■.■■  •■,..        _    _, 
^.  piesid^,  tl;MgCpis«ilUee  amnui. 

moiU  f lu^l^,  «f tabiUab  criminal  samp. 
tions  againat  tt^aaa  who  conceal  dangei. 
ou*  weafK«s,  e«>lo«ves,  a«^d  other  dan- 
gerow  materiala.  oi^.thaiz  persons  wbUa 
ajward,  or  at^raj#pg  to  board  an  air- 
craft. TheJsa  prgyidonq  *r«»naeaasary,  of 
couxse,  to  ifl|plftro«it  an  ^active  pro- 
gram of  air  t^anaportaUon  ^^^^V^^ 

Mr.  Preeideat'  ^  WB®  ^^  Senate  to  ac 
cfftt  the.  coBunittee  ame"4"*a»tg  to  the 

biU. 

Mri  GHUFPIH.  Mr.  Preaidenjb.  m  the 
last  4  yeajre  aircraft  hijackings  have 
reaehed  €i4demic  proportions  and  truly 
confttitut©  an  iaternationt^  crisis. 

Tlja  use  oi  alscjraft  fof  purpoees  pf 
poiiUcal  blacJunaU  ift  a  threat  to  world 
peace,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  CM)!!!- 
iiic  traa^  in  Munich  an4  other  hijaek- 
ii^is  ii  the  Middle  East.  Strong  and  el* 
lectlva,  measure^  .must  b€f  taken  to  pre- 
vent hijackings  as  weii  as  to  punish  of. 
feadesrs  swiftly  aad.sev«a;ely,. 

Tba  pending  bill  provides  the  tools, 
which,  if  rs«)idly  implemented  and  vigor- 
ously aaforced,  will,  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward rewrsin^the  hUacWng  rate. 

First,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
President  l^o  invoke  a  i^uvtlonal  air  trans- 
poijAti6n.boy.catt,a«»ip*t  nations  which 
refuse  to  puniah  hijackers  or  extradite 
them.  Ia  adSwm.  tbaBe.ls  awthority  to 
impose  secondary  bipycotts  ,ag»iDst  the 
air  service  of  third  countries,  which  rcr 
fuse  to  invoke  ;afic;tlott&  *g^iust  the.^. 
fendiiig nation,   ..r,*  ,      -  ,     ^,  , 

Nov  I  reallM.thallt  inay.  not  be  dipJo.- 
matically  expedient  for ,aijy  President  to 
use,  such  sanqtiouB  since  ha  la  not  re- 
quired to  do  so.tju^  I  "believe  thai  a  still 
backbone  policy  will  promote  worldwide 
respect  and  coppea-atlon.  Furthermore, 
as  the  committee  report  points  out: 

Slinply  Ita  threat  of  VS-  imposed  aix 
transportation,  boycotts  sbOUlfl  h»«e  a  aalu- 
tiiiye«f*ct  on  nitlonS  WhJteh  mlg:bt  be  rehic- 
taKt  to  aWftie  t>y  **»  Haga«  Obnwtitlon  pro- 

Vl«iOM;''3  -        V.niDlF.-O     :i'-l'i'.:   . 
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second;  ifie''''btf'\?B43af!Ja^^  the 
screening  of  all  air  passebgeirt  by  weapon 
detftcttondevicfek.  Funds  are  authorized 
for^tee  FAA  to  provide  ^hese  devices  to 
the  airlines. 

Third  the  bill  would  provide  authority 
to  the  FAA'  to  rtWJ:<f  air  carriers  tp.  re- 
fuse transport  to ,  dhy:  pej'soii  ^0  does 
not  consent  tq.a  search  for  dangerous 
weapons.  The  safety  of  thousands  of  In- 
dividuals requires  this  small  Infringe- 
ment upon  Indlviduaa  liberties. 

Fotnth.  the  bill  prpvffles  stiff  criminal 
penalties  for  the  unlawftd  carryhig  of  a 
concealed  weapon  abbpd  an  alrcralt 
where  there  is  a  wfllftjl  'a^d  recMeas  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  of  human  lives.  'Hie 
realties  of  travel  at  39.000  feet  dictate 
the  necessity  to  deal  harshly  iwth  aH  air- 
related  crimes.  ,  ,^ 

Hbwever,  even  with  'strong  penalties, 
I  am  concemi^over  the'  rdtictah^  pf  the 
judlcifti  systiita  tp  met*  otrt  severe  pun- 
ishment for  Mjackings  ^  other  rtjaUed 
crlmte.  For  instaoce.  alflio?:^  **^*^ 
law  authorlMs  the  deatKiiHaalty  fdr  pe^ 
sons  convicted  of  ajr  itoacy,  «le  threat 
of  the  death  penalty  'or  a  lottg^aisoa 
term  appears  to  have  Had  Uttleeffwt  on 


reducing  hijackings.  Between  1961  and 
March  of  1972.  135  hijackings  occurred 
in  the  United  States,  most  of  which  have 
occurred  within  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

Yet  of  the  33  individuals  who  have 
been  brought  to  trial  or  have  pled  gxiilty 
since  1961  of  hijacking  offenses,  not  one 
has  received  the  death  penalty.  OiUy  one 
received  life  imprisonment  and  only 
two  additional  persons  were  sentenced  to 
prison  terms  above  the  minimum  20-year 
term  required  by  law.  In  this  regard  I 
fully  concur  in  the  following  statement 
from  the  committee  report : 

The  Committee  believes  that  each  hijack- 
ing offender  must  be  proaecuted  to  the  fuU- 
est  extent  of  the  law  and  that  the  Judiciary 
must  impose  stern  sentences  on  those  con- 
victed. If  more  examples  of  swift  and  strin- 
gent punlshnxent  were  publicized  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  Incidences  of  hijacking  would  un- 
doubtedly decrease. 


Obviously,  this  legislation  caimot  solve 
a  problem  international  in  character.  It 
does  signify,  however,  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  to  take  decisive  action 
to  eliminate  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  crimes.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  to  S.  2280  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Caknon)  on  behalf  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  but  not  without 
reservations. 

I  applaud  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  screening  of  all  passen- 
gers and  their  carry-on  luggage  by  weap- 
on-detecting devices  and  the  acquisition 
of  metal  detectors  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  this  purpose.  I  in- 
troduced antihijacking  legislation  (S. 
3871 )  not  long  ago  which  included  simi- 
lar proposals.  I  also  support  the  provi- 
sions of  the  committee  amendment  rais- 
ing penalties  for  carrying  firearms  or  ex- 
plosives aboard  aircraft  when  this  en- 
dangers the  safety  of  passengers  and 
crew.  This  proposal  was  also  a  part  of 
my  bill. 

However,  I  proposed  that  responsibility 
for  screening  passengers  with  weapons 
detectors  be  placed  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, specifically  with  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shal Service.  I  appreciate  the  considera- 
tion which  the  committee  gave  to  my 
proposal. 

However,  the  committee  has  decided 
that  this  responsibility  should  remain 
with  airline  employees  assisted  by  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  persoxmel  and 
a  new  air  transportation  security  force 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Admhiistratlon.  While  I  would  like 
to  have  seen  this  resp<MxsiblUty  trans- 
ferred to  Justice,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
urgency  of  the  skyjacking  problem  re- 
quires that  additional  security  measures 
be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  committee  amendment  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScHwinocK) ,  I  under- 
stand, has  an  amendment  to  tlie  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  want  to  be  sure 
he  is  not  precluded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  His 
amendment  would  be  in  order  alter  all 
time  is  yielded  back  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hakt)  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  some  of  us  here  have  sought 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  capital 
punishment  sanction  in  Federal  legisla- 
tion. I  rise  to  make  the  point  that  sec- 
tion 902(1'  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
as  rewritten  in  the  bUl  before  us  car- 
ries forward  and  incorpwrates  the  basic 
sanctions  under  the  aviation  piracy  law. 
including  death  under  certain  condi- 
tions. I  believe  that  imder  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  basically  the 
Purman  decision,  this  pro\'ision  is  now 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.   SCHWEIKER.   Mr.    President,   I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  pnd  ask 

that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator's  amendment  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  as  follows: 


On  page  3.  line  1,  strike  out  "the  enact- 
ment of  this  fectlon"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  effective  date  of  such  regula- 
ilons." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  this 
the  amendment  on  which  there  is  a 
limit  of  1  hour? 

Mr.   SCHWEIKER.   Mr.   President,   I 

>-ield  myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  committee  amendments  to  S. 
2880  include  a  provision  which  requires 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  issue  regula- 
tions, as  soon  as  practicable,  requiring 
for  at  least  the  next  12  months,  that  ail 
passengers  and  their  carry-on  property 
carried  in  air  transportation  be  screened 
by  weapons-detecting  devices,  operated 
by  employees  of  air  carriers,  before  the 
passengers  and  their  baggage  are 
boarded.  The  amendments  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  acquire  and  furnish 
metal  detector  devices  for  this  purpose 
with  funds  from  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  added  a  requirement  for  the  FAA 
to  provide  Congress  with  semiannual  re- 
ports about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
screenmg  program. 

The  Senate  is  aware  that  on  July  20, 
1972,  I  introduced  S.  3815.  a  bill  which 
would  msuidate  the  Administrator  of  the 
FAA  to  publish  regulations  requiring 
th'it  every  p>assenger  who  boards  a  com- 
mercial aircraft  be  electronically 
screened  prior  to  his  enplaning.  The  bUl 
is  supported  by  the  AlrUne  Pilots  Asso- 


ciation and  I  ask  that  a  letter  from  the 
association  In  support  of  mandatory 
screening  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RXCORD. 

Then  being  no  objectloa.  the  lettar 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoafi, 
as  follows: 

An  lAxn  Pilot*  Ajuocxanoir. 

Washington,  D.C..  Septemt>er  20.  im. 
Hon.  BicHAJut  6.  SeHWXixxa, 
V£.  SenaU, 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbxatok  Schwcikkb:  With  the  vote 
on  antihijacking  legislation  approaching  in 
the  Senate,  I  again  wish  to  emphaalBe  oor 
fuU  support  for  your  bill.  S.  3815.  requiring 
the  screening  of  aU  paaawigen  and  carry-on 
baggage  by  adequate  w«apons  detecting  d*- 

VlGW. 

As  I  stated  before  the  Benate  SuboommitMe 
on  Aviation  last  month,  such  legislation  wUl 
serve  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  the  heinous 
crime  of  aerial  piracy  We  hope  that  sufDolent 
funds  can  be  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  provide  metal  detection  device*  at  every 
airport  gate  used  in  coomierclal  avtatloc. 

We  reapectfuUy   urge  the   Senate   to  paas 
this  and  similar  legislation  for  the  manda- 
tory, thorough  screening  cf  paaaengers  and 
hand  luggage. 
Sincerely, 

J.  J.  OTJoKXELi..  PretiAent. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  bill  wa£  later 
introduced  as  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  offered  to  the  Airways  DevelopmeoX 
Act  and  I  was  pleased  to  have  been  jotacd 
(HI  that  sunendment  by  Senators  Booca, 
Bible,  DoMnncK,  HtrcHis,  HrMnnurr, 
Williams,  Eaqleton,  and  Riaicorr.  On 
August  15.  1972.  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  the  problem  of  air- 
craft hijacking  and  received  testimony 
regardmg  the  legislation  which  had  be«i 
introduced  on  this  problem  which  In- 
cluded my  bin.  During  the  hearing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  testified  re- 
garding my  bill: 

We  agree  with  the  cbjactlves  of  thla  iegls- 
l&Uon.  In  fact,  our  current  plana  caU  for  the 
eotabllahment  of  detection  capabUtty  for 
screening  of  all  scheduled  air  carrier  filgtats. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  my  testimony  before  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee cA.  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recom. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  teatl- 
mony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

TSBimONT         or         SCNATOB         RiCHAKO         S. 

ScBwxiKXB    Baroas   the   CoMicaacx   Com- 

mutee,  Accust   16,   1978 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
CoDimlttee  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  problem  of  aircraft  hijacking,  a  problem 
which  we  have  not  yet  solved.  Thla  is  clearly 
a  very  Important  hearlog,  since  there  Is  a 
de&nlte  need  for  prompt  action.  I  commend 
the  Committee  for  its  initiative  and  remain 
hopeful  the  Congress  wUl  be  able  to  act  this 
year  on  legi^atlon  deaigned  to  curt*U  the  In- 
cidence of  aircraft  hijackings.  Aa  a  nu/tter  of 
public  policy  the  Congresa  should  make  It 
clear  that  the  Nailon's  airways  are  secure  for 
the  travel  of  the  American  publio  and  foi 
the  m&lntenanee  of  commercial  all  trmflc 
free  from  the  death  and  destruction  which 
a  hijacker  can  cause. 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  I  Introduced 
S.  3815,  a  bill  which  would  mandate  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avlatton  Ad- 
ministration to  publish  reffxUAtlons  requfr- 
ing  that  every  peaaenger  who  board*  a  oon- 
merclal    alrcralt   be   electromcally   screened 
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prior  to  nu  .npunlng.  I  ^mA  ^^f"^^"^ 

Xpmenl  Act  and  I  w«  plw«Kl  to  have 
b««n  joined  on  that  amendment  by  Senators 
Bosn  Bible.  Domlnlck,  Hughes,  Humphrey. 
WmiaiM.  RlMooff  and  Kagleton.  The  an»«nd- 
mmt  wai  not  offered  due  to  the  eohedullng 
ot  these  hearlngi. 

Mr    Chairman,  deeiJlte  the  effort*  of  the 
PedertU    AylaUoa   Admlnlrtratton.    and    the 
uae  temporarily  of  "sky  marahall«."  we  con- 
tinue toSrttneas  the  hijacking  of  Pif"^^ 
aircraft.  The  traveling  public  as  well  a^e 
oraw*   of    t*ie   Natlona   oommorctol    aircr^ 
oontmue  to  f««  the  risk  of  being  kidnaped 
Md  inlured  or  kUled.  not  to  mention  inoon- 
v«iUeno*i.  We  oontlnue  to  be  ama«ed  at  the 
MM  with  which  hljaokers  can  take  control 
of  an  aircraft  and  d^nand  and  receive  Iwge 
sums  of  money.  It  is  strange  that  t^Jf*^" 
are  stUl  able  to  take  control  of  airor^t  after 
the  rulea  for  air  carriers  ordered  by  the  PAA. 
This  year  alone  we  have  already  wltnewed 
more  hiJacklngB  In  the  Unlt^i  States  thanln 
any  previous  year.  To  date  there  have  been 
16«  hUackings  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
96  were  succesaful;  30  were  incomplete,  that 
la    the  hUacker  took  control  of  the  aircraft 
but  then  was  overcome:  and  30  were  un«uc- 
ceesfui,  wherein  the  hijacker  failed  to  gain 
control  of  the  flight. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  hijacking  rules  es- 
tabllataed  by  the  PAA  are  not  nearly  strong 
enough.  In  addition,  there  Is  some  serious 
qxMwUon  whether  the  airlines  are  In  full  com- 
Dllancs    with    ths    regiUatlons   promulgatod 
by  tb«  federal  government.  UntU  reoMtly  the 
rulM  established  by  the  PAA  for  the  air  car- 
riers and  airports  have  required  them  to  es- 
tablish security  plans  acceptable  to  the  agen- 
cy   The  agency  In  most  Instances  has  not 
prescribed  the  ^wlfic  procedure  or  outline 
ot   the  required   plan.   This  stems   In  PWt 
ttom  a  desire  of  the  agency  to  permit  the 
alxsines  to  establish  thoes  procedures  most 
ootnpaUble  with  their  own  operations.  How- 
IJvw^the  difficulty  has  been  that  the  alrllnee 
fssl'much   of   this   security   is   the   respon- 
BiblUty  of  the  federal  government.  On  the 
other  hand,   the   federal   government   feels 
the  responsibiUty  In  great  measure  falls  \ipon 
the  airlines.  Thus,  a  stringent  and  ^B^T^ 
Mcurity  program  as  yet  has  not  been  Mtob- 
lUhed.  Of  ths  73  hijackings  mvolving  r^- 
larlT  scheduled  aircraft  departing  from  XJ.S. 
Airports  since  October,  1968  (the  date  secu- 
rity measures  were  Inaugurated) ,  «  have  oc- 
curred after  no  security  measuree  were  em- 
ployed. Fifteen  hijackings  Involved  the  use 
of  a  profU*.  3   Involved  the  uk>  of  a     spot 
chedi."  10  hijackers  boarded  the  aircraft  by 
other  than  normal  means,  and  only  3  oc- 
curred after  the  use  of  both  a  profile  evalua- 
Uon  and  electronic  screening  device.  Tbe  re- 
cent $1  million  ransom  hijacking  of  a  Delta 
Airlines  DC  8  Jet  to  Algeria  caused  the  PAA 
to  declare  the  hijacking  situation  an  "emer- 
«ncy  "  The  announcement  by  the  agency  of 
emergency  procedures  for  physical  seM^ch  of 
aU  paawngera  who  fit  a  "security  profile    oi 
hijacker  characteristics  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  but  does  not  go  far  enough.  Con- 
gress must  require  mandatory  screening  of 
each  and  every  passenger.  ^,,»hi« 

Bsctronlc  scrMtning  U  a  simple  reliable 
method  that  allows  all  passengers  to  be  elec- 
tronlcaUy  searched  for  weapons  without  in- 
oonvsnience  whUe  walking  through  an  air- 
craft boardmg  gate.  This  electronic  device 
Klves  us  the  ability  to  eliminate  the  great 
majority  ot  aU  hijackings  by  screening  aU 
oasMngen  on  aU  flights  before  they  board 
^^ar  plane.  Mandatory  electronic  screening 
wiU  enable  us  to  detect  hijackers  carrying 
weapons  aboard  aircraft  whoee  characteristics 
do  not  at  the  "swsurity  profile"  currently  In 

U86* 

Clsarly  the  most  critical  element  In  any 
aeouHty  progr«n  is  the  screening  of  pas- 
aai«sis  prior  to  their  emh^katton.  At  pres- 
ent not  every  passenger  is  being  screened. 
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The  various  methods  when  employed  by  the 
airlines  have  failed  to  detect  far  too  gre«  a 
number  of  hijackers.  As  a  result,  men  have 
boarded  aircraft  carrying  the  weapons  for  a 
successful  hijacking.  The  ';^J°'-"L^aken 
hllacklngs.  woridwlde,  have  been  undertaken 
with  weapons  detectable  by  *f  tronlc  screen- 
ing devices.  A  blatant  example  U  the  recent 
Philadelphia  hijacking  in  which  the  hijacker 
carried  a  shotgun  aboard  the  aircraft. 

The  need  for  a  system  which  can  rapidly 
and  reliably  detect  the  pressnce  of  M>ncealed 
weapons  on  airline  passengers  Is  obvious.  Re- 
search in  the  area  of  concealed  weapons  de- 
tection has  produced  a  reliable  cost-effective 
method  by  which  concealed  weapons  can  be 
detected  without  inconvenience  to  unarmed 
passengers.  This  Is  a  very  important  finding 
since  application  of  this  new  weapon  detec- 
tion technology,  together  with  IdentlflcaUon 
and  current  profile  test   procedures,   could 
CTeatly  reduce  the  number  of  attempted  hl- 
lacklngs.  Unfortunately,   there   has   been   a 
reluctance  to  believe  that  any  electronic  sys- 
tem could  achieve  the  kind  of  performance 

needed,. 

In  evaluating  any  security  system,  two 
considerations  are  paramount.  The  prob- 
ability of  detection  should  be  high— »0%  or 
higher— and  the  cost  of  capturing  potential 
hijackers  should  be  low.  m  the  case  of  air- 
plane hijackers  who  appear  very  Infrequently 
Tless  than  one  In  one  million  passengers) .  it 
Is  critically  Important  to  organize  a  screen- 
ing process  which  minimizes  the  require- 
ment to  interview  suspects.  Unless  a  system 
la  characterized  by  a  low  false  alarm  rate,  the 
cost  of  eliminating  one  potential  hijacker 
will  be  very  high.  For  example,  any  system 
which  requires  Interviewing  even  20%  of 
the  passengers  to  eliminate  hijackers  may  be 

too  costly.  ,  ^.      „  . 

It  may  be  suggested— In  view  of  the  cost- 
that  electronic  screening  Is  not  really  nec- 
essary to  achieve  a  significant  reduction  in 
the   number   of   hijackings.   I   strongly   dis- 
agree. Although  the  security  profile  currently 
being   used    Is    assumed   to    be   effective,    it 
alone  will  probably  never  be  adequate  simply 
because  It  depends  too  much  on  individual 
performance.    There    Is   ervldence    that    per- 
sons   assigned    the    problem    of    Identifying 
weU-deflned  but  very  infrequent  defects  in 
objects  have   great   difllculty   in  performing 
well  If  the  frequency  that  they  encounter 
defects  faUs  outside  the  range  of  1  to  20%. 
The  frequency  of  appearance  of  a  potential 
hllacker  is  well  below  this  range.  The  profile 
test  should  not  be  abandoned.  But  I  believe 
all  passengers  must   also   be   screened  by   a 
weapon  detector   in  order  to  prevent   con- 
cealed weapons  from  being  carried  onboard 
commercial  flights.  By  using  both  the  profile 
and  reliable   weapon   detection   techniques, 
the  probability  of  detection  can  be  Increased 
better  than  95%  with  llUle  or  no  Increase  In 
screening   costs,   since   an   attendant    Is   re- 
quired In  either  case. 

It  has  been  established  that  modern  tech- 
nology  properly    applied,    can   be   effectively 
and  economically  used  to  screen  airline  pas- 
senKers  for  concealed   weapons  without   in- 
convenience to  them,  and  without  creating 
any  harmful  side  effects  to  them  or  their 
Dossesslons.  The  FAA  has  been  investigating 
electronic     screening     devices,     both     active 
and     passive,     high-frequency     and     low- 
frequency.     Although     technical     operating 
auctions  remain   to  be   settled,   it   is  clear 
these    devices    can    significantly    reduce    the 
number  of  hijackings.   Electronic   screening 
represents  the  most  efSclent  and  least  cum- 
bersome means  of  improving  the  security  of 
air  travel  without  the  need  for  elaborate  se- 
curity enforcement  programs  involving  large 
numbers  of  federal,  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  recently 
stated  "I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  place 
to  catch  an  airplane  hijacker  is  on  the  ground 
before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  Jeopardize 


the  lives  of  Innocent  people.  The  equipment 
of  our  airports  with  these  devices  will  help 
achieve  that  goal,  and  therefore  I  feel  it 
is  proper  expenditure  of  public  funds.  S. 
3815  directs  the  Administrator  of  the  PAA 
to  acquire  and  furnish  the  necessary  devices 
for  the  purpose  of  electronic  screening  of 
passengers. 

We  must  insure  that  every  person  who 
boards  an  airplane  can  be  assured  that  none 
of  his  fellow  passengers  Is  carrying  the  eqvOp- 
ment  necessarv  to  hijack  that  aircraft^  T^ 
way  to  do  that,  obviously.  Is  to  get  tough.  We 
have  to  mandate  the  use  of  known  electronic 
equipment  available  for  metal  detection  pur- 
poses,  until  we  do  get  tough  and  make  It 
mandatory,  we  won't  solve  the  airline  hijack- 
ing problem.  If  we  do  get  tough— we  wiU 
stop  air  hijacking 


Mr    3CHWEIKER.   Mr.   President,  I 
wholeheartedly  support   the   cornmittee 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  which  is 
the  result  of  the  hearing  I  just  men- 
tioned. I  am  quite  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee included  in  its  amenament  the 
provisions  of  my  biU  which  require  that 
all  passengers  and  their  baggage  be  elec- 
tronically screened  prior  to  their  board- 
ing an  aircraft.  However,  the  committee 
added  to  this  provision  the  authority  for 
the  Administrator  of  the  PAA,  1  year 
after  its  enactment,  to  alter  or  amend 
such  regulations  requiring  a  continua- 
tion of  such  screening  by  weapon-detect- 
ing devices  only  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  to  assure  security  against  acts 
of  criminal  violence  and  air  piracy  in  air 
transporUtion  and  interstate  air  trans- 
portation. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  committee  feels  that  after  1  year 
of  such  required  scre«iing.  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  continue  such  a  program 
and  therefore,  the  Administrator  is  per- 
mitted to  make  such  changes  as  he  feels 
are  in  order. 

There  was  testimony  to  support  such 
action.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  com- 
mittee's view  in  this  regard.  I  wish  to 
point  out.  however,  that  this  provision 
contains  a  technical  difficulty.  Specifi- 
cally, the  1  year  begins  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  Based  on  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  made  available 
to  me  and  the  committee,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  acquire  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  publish  the  appropriate  regu- 
lations allowing  time  for  comment  by  in- 
terested parties,  to  permit  the  full  im- 
plementation of  such  a  program  to  last 
for  1  year  before  the  Administrator  is 
authorized    to    alter    or    am«id    them. 
Therefore,    my    amendment    seeks    to 
change  the  language  ol  this  provision  by 
striking  the  words  "the  enactment  of  this 
section,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  theretrf 
•the  effective  date  of  euch  regulations. 
If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  will  then  read: 

One  year  after  the  efBectlve  date  of  such 
regulations  the  Administrator  may  alter  or 
amend  such  regulations,  requiring  a  c^ 
tinuation  of  such  screening  by  weapon  ^jj 
tecting  devices  only  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  to  asstire  security  against  acts  oi 
criminal  violence  and  air  piracy  In  air  trans- 
portation and  Interstate  air  transportation. 

Thus,  we  will  have  a  full  year  of  ex- 
perience in  the  mandatory  screening  of 
passengers  and  baggage  boarding  com- 
mercial airliners. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  felt  for  sooM 


time  that  the  antihUacklng  rules  eatab- 
llshed  by  the  PAA  have  iwt  been  strong 
enough.  In  addition.  I  have  felt  that 
there  has  been  some  serious  queetloo  as 
to  whether  the  airlines  have  been  in  full 
compliance   with   the   regulations   pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  GoTwnment. 
Apparently,  the  airlines  and  tJhe  Federal 
Government  have  been  quarreling  aA  to 
whose  specific  responsibility  is  the  secu- 
rity of  the  traveling  public.  The  pending 
committee  amendm«it  resolves  that  Is- 
sue, and  clarifies  the  responsibility  for 
the  airlines  and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Clearly,  the  most  critical  element  in 
any  security  program  is  the  screening  of 
passengers  prior  to  their  embarkation. 
At  present,  not  every  passenger  is  being 
screened.  The  various  methods,   when 
employed  by  the  airlines,  have  failed  to 
detect  far  too  great  a  number  of  hi- 
jackers. _^    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

In  a  case  in  Philadelphia,  a  person 
actually  smuggled  a  shotgim  imder  his 
raincoat  ajad  got  on  an  airplane.  An  ob- 
vious attempt  like  this,  as  well  as  the 
concealing  of  a  small  pistol,  would  be 
thwarted  under  the  electronic  screMiing 
processes  now  available. 

As  a  result,  men  have  boarded  aircraft 
carrying  the  weaijons  for  a  successful 
hijacking.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  all 
hijackings,  worldwide,  have  been  under- 
taken with  weapons  detectable  by  elec- 
tronic screening  devices. 

A  blatant  example  is  the  Philadelphia 
hijacking  just  mentioned  in  which  the 
hijacker  carried  a  shotgun  aboard  the 
aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  earlier 
was  called  to  the  attentlMi  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  review  and  considera- 
tion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  can  be 
adopted  today  so  that  what,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  weakness  in  the  committee 
amendment  can  be  corrected. 

I  believe  the  bill  wlU  accomplish  the  in- 
tended purposes,  which  are  exemplary 
and  commendable,  and  for  which  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  ylrid? 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  First  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  examined  his 
amendment.  It  is  acceptable,  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
distinguishes^  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
their  help  and  support,  and  I  yield  ba«k 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Presidrait,  before  the 
Senator  yields  back  his  time,  will  he  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKEB.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEtKER>.  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkarson)  for 
the  fine  job  they  have  done  in  offering 
and  accepting  this  amendment  to  the 
legislation,  because  I  thliik  skUacklng 


is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency,  and 
we  must  proceed  as  far  as  possible  on  it. 
Again  I  thank  the  Senatof  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  ask  permission  to  Join  with 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BooGs)  may  be  Eidded  as  a  cosponsor  of 

my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  that  the  Seiiator  from 
Delaware  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  my 
original  bill.  He  has  a  bill  of  his  own  in 
this  area,  and  has  worked  very  hard  on 
these  matters.  I  commend  his  effort*, 
and  thank  ninn  for  his  help  and  sup- 
port. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bSKJk  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
committee  amendments  been  agreed  to? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevadsi,  as 
amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk, 
anri  ask  lor  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
At  the  end  of  the  blU.  add  the  following: 
The  second  sentenoe  of  seotion  403 (b>  of  the 
Federal  ATlailon  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
inserting  after   "In  the  service  of  such   air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier;"  the  following: 
"widows,  wldoiwrs.  and  minor  children  of 
employees   who   have   died   while    employed 
by  such  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  after 
twenty-flve  or  more  years  of  such  employ- 
ment;". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  had  not  intended  to  offer  this  as  an 
amendment  tmtil  the  other  airline  fare 
amendments  were  offered  and  voted  on. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  now  is 
identical  to  language  contained  in 
S.  16S5.  which  Is  already  on  the  calen- 
dar. I  feel  that  as  long  as  we  are  getting 
into  this  question  of  reduced  rates  on 
a  stan(H)y  basis  and  reduced  rates  on 
a  reserved  basis,  and  the  general  prob- 
lem of  rates,  we  should  consider  this  bill 
a  pairt  of  it,  since  it  is  already  on  the 
calendar,  and  we  have  held  hearings  on 
it,  determined  that  we  would  report  it 
out.  and  had  it  ready  for  action. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment  I  have  just  offered,  which 
now  covers  the  entire  gamut  of  reduced 
fares.  I  think  the  only  persons  now  left 
out  who  would  not  be  eligible  for  reduced 
rate  transportation  are  those  people  who 
are  hale  and  hardy  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  65. 
I  yield   back   the  remainder  of   my 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  U  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  prc4X)6ed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  f^ngrosMri 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yitid  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Ccxnmit- 
tee  on  Commerce  for  the  work  they  have 
done  on  this  biU. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  day  last 
week  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
called  up  for  consideration  the  bill  <8. 
2567)    which  dealt  with  aircraft  piracy 
amendments.  The  attention  of  our  com- 
mittee was  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
was    some    dupllcatory    treatment    oS. 
piracy  on  aircraft  contained  in  our  bill 
and  in  the  bill  which  is  today  before  us. 
The  result  was.  as  has  already  been 
explained,  that  three  of  the  sections  of 
the  bill  that  originated  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  were  recommended 
for  deletion  by  the  CommittM  on  Com- 
merce, and  tl^n  the  substance  of  those 
three  sections  was  treated  at  even  greater 
length  in  the  bill  upon  which  we  are 
about  to  vote,  bringing  about  a  splendid 
result. 

Speaking  at  least  for  myself,  I  suggest 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  surveillance 
of  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon j  ,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  for  the  results  thus 
obtained.  Others,  of  course,  participated 
in  It,  but  someone  had  to  spearhead  it, 
and  he  did.  I  commend  him  for  li,  and 
urge  that  the  bUl  be  passed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  a  few 
questlofis,  or  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.   DOMINICK.   Unfortunately,   be- 
cause of  other  commitments.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  be  here  during  the  debate. 
and  the  questions  I  ask  may  have  been 
in  part  touched  upon  before.  But  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevsida  or 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  these  qiiftstlons 
Supjxee,  for  example,  someone  is  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  Cuba  and  takes  over  a 
private  airplane  by  force,  which,  as  I 
understand,    is   an   ofZense   under    this 
measure.  Do  I  understand  that  at  that 
point,  although  he  is  trying  to  get  out  of 
an  area  and  would  ordinarily  be  consid- 
ered a  refugee,  he  would  be  subject  to 
the  death  ipenalty  upon  arriving  In  this 
coimtry? 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  could  be  subjected 
to  the  death  penalty,  or  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  20  years  In  prison.  If  he  takes 
the  aircraft,  while  in  flight,  by  force,  thus 
endangering  the  lives  of  other  persons.  If 
he  just  steals  an  aircraft,  I  think,  that 
Is  probably  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  W^.  when  we  talk 
about  an  aircraft,  are  we  taJBnc  about 
a  passenger  aircraft?  Soppoee  he  takes 
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a  freight  aircraft,  or  suppose  a  U.S. 
citizen,  let  us  say.  has  been  seized 
by  Hungarian  authorities  on  a  trip  over 
there,  and  hijacks  a  plane  and  gets  to 
Austria.  Is  he  subject  to  20  years  in  Jail 
when  he  gets  back  here,  or  to  the  deatn 
penalty?  If  he  is.  I  think  that  is  a  grave 

mistake.  ,_.     *   ,_♦  ,„- 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  the  pertinent  section: 

••(n)a)  Whoever  »bowd  an  aircrftXt  In 
flight  outside  the  special  aircraft  Jurlwllc- 
tton  of  the  United  States  commits  an  offense 
M  deAned  In  the  Convention  for  the  Buppres- 
slon  of  Unlawful  Selrure  of  Aircraft,  and  Is 
afterward  found  In  the  United  States  shall 
be  punished — 

■•(At  by  death  U  the  verdict  of  the  Jtiry 
shall  so  recommend,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  plea 
of  guUty.  or  a  plea  of  not  guUty  where  the 
defendant  has  waived  a  trUl  by  jury,  If  the 
court  In  Its  discretion  shall  so  order;  or 

'•(B»  by  Imprisonment  for  not  lees  than 
twenty  years,  if  the  death  penalty  is  not  im- 
posed. 

■•(3>  fi  person  commits  "an  offense  .  as  de- 
fined m  the  convention  for  the  Suppreeaton 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  when,  whUe 
aboard  an  aircraft  In  flight,  he — 

••  ( A»  unlawfully,  by  force  or  threat  thereof, 
or  by  any  other  form  of  Intimidation,  seizes, 
or  exercises  control  of.  that  aircraft,  or  at- 
tempts to  perform  any  such  act;  or 

•'(B)  is  an  accomplice  of  a  person  who  per- 
forms or  attempts  to  perform  any  such  act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Could  I  ask  the  man- 
ager whether  the  committee  did  con- 
sider, as  a  part  of  the  hearings,  the  prob- 
lems I  am  talking  about? 

Suppose  we  had  a  U.S.  citizen  who 
was  seired  by  the  authorities  in  Hun- 
gary. It  looked  as  though  h«  was  go- 
ing to  be  incarcerated  in  a  Communist 
Jail  for  I  do  not  know  how  long,  and  sud- 
denly he  sees  a  chance  to  get  out  of 
there,  takes  an  airplane,  and  takes  It 
into  Austria  by  force.  Are  we  going  to 
say  when  he  gets  back  here,  in  an  effort 
to  escape  from  that  kind  of  situation, 
that  he  is  going  to  be  executed  or  put  in 
jail  for  20  years? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  discourage  hijacking 
of  alrrraft.  no  matter  where  the  hijack- 
ing is  or  how  it  may  occur.  We  are  trying 
to  get  other  nations  to  agree  with  us  in 
a  similar  course  of  action,  because  no 
matter  how  laudable  his  individual  de- 
sires may  be— and  we  have  seen  that  in 
the  case  of  hijackings  from  our  own 
country  to  jo  to  Cuba  because  someone 
thought  he  was  a  poUtlcal  prisoner  and 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  coimtry  to  go  to 
Cuba.  In  dealing  with  a  situation  of  this 
kind,  we  have  to  put  the  shoe  on  both 

feet 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  nobody  has  ever  ob- 
jected to  their  going  to  Cuba.  I  even 
offered  a  statement  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  we  would  even  pay  their  way 
to  go.  if  they  wanted  to  go.  We  are  not 
talking  about  that.  I  am  talking  about 
someone  who  Is  in  a  totally  different 
capacity.  This  is  the  only  thing  about 
this  bill  that  bothers  me.  Other  than 
that,  1  think  it  is  an  excellent  bill. 

If  an  American  citizen  is  traveling 
abroad  and  is  seized  by  authorities  and 
is  to  be  shoved  in  jail  and  finds  a  way  of 
getting  out- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  no  time  remain- 
ing The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  tUne. 
Mr   PEARSON   Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  difBcult  about 
this  situation,  and  I  can  understand  the 
complexity  of  it. 

Let  us  take  a  four-pasaenger  airplane. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  flies,  I  fly.  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  flies;  we  au 
have  flown  our  own  airplanes. 

Suppose  someone  is  in  a  Commimist 
counto'  and  is  seized  and  he  finds  an  op- 
portunity to  get  on  a  four- place  plane 
while  the  pilot  is  onboard,  while  the 
plane  is  warming  up,  and  he  can  get  to 
Austria.  The  pilot  was  not  going  there 
in  the  first  place,  so  the  person  has  to 
display  a  gun  or  other  weapon  to  the 
pilot  In  addition,  there  is  the  problem 
of  perhaps  being  shot  by  the  border 
guards  in  the  process.  There  are  all  th<»e 
problems.  But  the  fellow  is  going  to  do 
that,  anyhow,  if  he  wants  to  escape  20 
years  in  a  Communist  prison 

My  question  is  this:  Why  should  we 
then  go  ahead  and  say  that  he  ought  to 
stay  in  jail  or  be  shot  by  our  own  au- 
thorities? I  just  cannot  see  it.  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  any  kind  of  exception 
we  could  make  that  would  be  legitimate 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  May  I  respond  very 
briefly  to  the  Senator? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr  PEARSON.  Actually,  this  question 
was  more  or  less  resolved  at  the  time  the 
Senate  considered  the  Hague  Treaty,  the 
antlhljacking  measure,  and  it  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  What  we  really  did  was 
to  enter  into  an  international  agreement, 
in  treaty  form,  with  some  49  covuitries. 
I  think,  to  outlaw  hijacking.  That  would 
pertain  to  hijacking  motivated  by  polit- 
ical reasons,  whether  or  not  it  be  some- 
one in  this  country,  which  was  the  case 
in  too  many  instances  .some  years  ago.  in 
which  they  wovild  commandeer  an  air- 
craft and  go  to  Cuba,  to  Havana. 

When  we  deal  with  hijacking  and  seek 
to  implement  it  on  an  international  ba- 
sis—and that  must  be  done— the  whole 
solution  to  this  problem  is  to  wipe  out  any 
sanctuaries  that  the  criminal  may  have. 
As  does  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  that  those  who  want 
freedom  from  states  that  live  under  a 
totalitarian  system  ought  to  have  some 
ri-'ht  and  some  means  to  accomplish 
that ;  and  our  Government  has  been  most 
lenient,  it  seems   to  me.  in  accommo- 
dating and  providing  asylum  for  those 
who  escape  from  Communist  countries. 
But  to  do  so  in  a  criminal  act.  it  seems 
to  me.  is  to  place  in  the  balance  the  mat- 
ter of  safety  in  air  transportation  and  to 
do  it  on  an  intemaUonal  basis,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  alternative  that  the  Senator 

Mr  CANNON.  If  th*  Senator  will  yield. 
I  may  say  that,  under  the  Hague  Con- 
vention, we  are  bound  now  to  either  pros- 
ecute or  to  extradite  hijackers  found  in 
our  countrj'. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.   We   are   bound   to 


prosecute  or  to  do  something.  I  can  see 
why,  perhaps,  in  order  to  make  this  thing 
vlabie  we  will  have  to  do  something;  but 
to  automatically  provide  aa  this  Mil  does, 
when  a  man  Is  trying  to  save  his  life, 
when  he  is  going  to  be  shot  by  the  coun- 
try he  belongs  to  and  is  a  citizen  of.  sim- 
ply because  he  is  trying  t*  get  out  of  a 
totalitarian  area,  seems  to  be  going  too 

I  wonder  if  we  can.  somehow  or  other. 
give  some  discretion  here  so  that  this 
does  not  happen. 

I  introduced  a  bill  the  other  day.  as 
Senators  know,  which  wsis  psissed  by  the 
Senate,  which  provided  for  giving  addi- 
tional sentences  to  people  who  commit 
felonies  with  the  use  of  a  firearm.  On  the 
first  offense,  we  made  sentencing  discre- 
tionary, at  the  suggestion  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  was  glad  to  do  It. 
My  guess  is  that  it  will  stay  that  way. 
But  here  it  is  not  made  discretionary. 
Under  this  bill,  he  is  going  to  get  20  years 
in  jaU  or  he  Is  going  to  be  shot,  even 
though  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
is  unconstitutional  in  some  cases. 

I  really  do  not  know  what  to  do  about 
it.  I  bring  up  this  matter,  because  I  think 
it  is  a  problem.  I  think  there  will  be  a 
public  outrage  if  we  have  an  American 
citizen  who  Is  incarcerated  or  caught  by 
one  of  the  totalitarian  countries  and 
uses  this  method  of  escape.  I  think  there 
will  be  public  outrage  if  we  conduct  any 
kind  of  trial  of  that  person,  particularly 
if  he  does  not  hurt  anybody. 

Let  us  suppose  he  takes  over  a  plane 
and  does  not  hurt  anybody;  that  all  he 
has  is  a  flashlight  in  his  pocket,  which 
the  pilot  thinks  Is  a  gun  or  something.  He 
bluffs  the  pilot  and  is  taken  to  Austria. 
Perhaps  he  even  has  the  cooperation  of 
one  of  the  pilots  and  goes  over.  The  fel- 
low cannot  admit  that  he  was  in  collu- 
sion, because  he  will  be  shot  by  the  Hun- 
garians or  the  Rumanians,  or  whoever  It 
may  be.  _^    ^, 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  jield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    Presidwit.   how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  ^ad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  and 
I  are  cosponsors  of  an  amendment.  We 
desire  to  offer  our  amendment,  so  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
be  permitted  to  offer  our  amendment  at 
this  time.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  „  ^. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  New  York  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  wculd  offer  to  this  bill 
can  be  offered  to  another  bill.  I  think 
it  is  most  unfortunate,  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  should  object,  and  I  think 
he  should  know  what  the  amendment 
contains.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
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he  has  It  before  him  and  is  reading  It. 
It  will  be  offered,  and  It  can  raily  get  more 
(complicated  If  we  have  to  offer  It  to 
another  bill.  I  would  hope  very  much, 
therefore,  that  the  Senator  might  per- 
haps reconsider. 

The  purpose  was  to  utilize  the  discre- 
tionary- machinery,  as  this  uses  the  word 
•may"  throughout  In  this  bill,  with  re- 
spect to  aircraft,  to  apply  also  In  the  case 
of  nations  which  aid  or  abet  terrorism 
through  extending  weaponry  or  giving 
sanctuary  or  otherwise  being  an  accom- 
idice  before  or  alter  the  fact. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  problem,  with  explosive  pack- 
ages being  maUed  daily  and  with  entire 
nations  Implicated,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  Is  a  very  mild  sanction.  In  an 
effort  to  find  the  remedy  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  bin,  I  would  hope  that  at 
least  the  Senate  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  Itsrif  upon  this  subject. 
As  I  say.  If  It  Is  necessary  to  offer  the 
amendment  to  another  bill.  It  will  be 
offered.  It  only  complicates  life  around 
here  if  there  are  many  objections  to 
unanimous-consent  requests,  and  so 
forth  because  one  feels,  in  a  sense,  that 
he  is  not  being  dealt  with  as  he  would 
hope  to  be  dealt  with  In  respect  of  a 
particular  bill. 

That  Is  the  amendment,  suid  that  Is  Its 
purpose,  and  I  suggest  that  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
someone  yield  me  some  time? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  raises  an  entirely  new  Issue  that 
was  not  considered  by  the  committee. 
We  held  no  hearings  on  this  foreign- 
policy  matter.  We  have  no  conmiunlca- 
tion  from  the  State  Department  as  to 
their  position  on  It.  We  are  under  a  time 
limit,  even  if  the  amendment  had  been 
offered  at  the  proper  time. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  being  offered  to  some  other 
bill  and  to  the  amendment  being  consid- 
ered fully  and  discussed:  but.  under  the 
circumstances,  as  manager  of  this  bill. 
I  have  to  object  to  it  being  offered  here 
and  now. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distlngushed  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Caknon)  to  reconsider.  He 
knew  this  morning  that  this  amendment 
might  be  offered.  That  message  was  com- 
municated to  his  stoff.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  were  inadvertently  off 
the  floor  at  the  time  of  third  reading.  We 
had  believed  that  pending  legislation 
would  be  considered  until  at  least  2  p.m. 
today,  and  that  we  would  have  until  that 
time  to  offer  our  amendment.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  on  a  most  Impor- 
tant amendment,  one  that  deals  with 
terrorism.  It  deals  with  countries  that 
house  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  ter- 
rorists who  are  hijacking  planes.  Includ- 
ing American  planes.  It  provides  the 
President  with  a  remedy  In  those  cir- 
cumstances. It  enables  him  to  suspend 
air  operations  between  the  United  States 
and  such  countries.  The  need  for  this 


am»uiment  Is  urgent.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  should  have  been 
put  on  notice  by  Ws  staff  this  morning 
that  this  amendxuent  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  absolutely  in- 
correct. I  never  heard  of  the  ammdment 
until  it  was  handed  to  me  within  the  past 
10  minutes,  after  we  had  obtained  third 
reading.  That  was  the  first  I  had  any 
knowledge  of  it.  I  read  the  amendment 
very  hurriedly.  I  dislike  the  implication 
that  it  obtataied  third  reading  knowing 
there  would  be  another  amendment  of- 
fered. We  have  been  on  tJais  bill  for  a 
number  of  hours  now  and  a  nimiber  of 
amendments  have  been  offered.  There 
was  plenty  of  opportunity  to  add  this 
amendment. 

It  has  not  been  subjected  to  hearings. 
Every  amendment  offered  this  morning 
and  accepted  has  been  subjected  to  hear- 
ings by  the  committee.  We  have  gone  into 
the  questions  thoroughly.  We  did  act  and 
accept  a  number  of  amendments.  We 
have  not  gCHie  Into  this  particular  foreign 
poUcy  matter  that  Is  raised  by  the 
amendment.  We  have  had  third  reading 
and  I  object,  Mr.  President. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickmr)  .  The  1  minute  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIIl.  Who 
yields  time  for  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRJMDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  rafcas  has  3  minutes  remain- 
Mr.  JAVrrs^i^IWi  only  1  minute. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  lllHd  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRBSIDrNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  report  back  forthwith  with 
an  amendment  still  In  order  after  third 

reading?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  Such 
a  motion  would  be  in  order  any  time  up 
to  passage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Commerce. 

Mr.  JAVITS  (continuing) .  Commerce, 
to  report  back  forthwith  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  6.  Itoe  1,  after  the  word  "aircraft." 
Insert  the  following:  "or  If  he  determines 
that  a  foreign  nation  Is  used  as  a  baae  of 
operations  or  training  or  as  a  sanctuary  or 
which  arms,  aids,  or  abets  in  any  way.  terror- 
ist organizations  which  knowingly  uae  the 
illegal  seizure  of  aircraft  or  the  threat 
thereof  as  an  Instrument  of  policy." 

On  pace  6,  between  lines  22  and  33,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"(c)  The  President  ahaU  within  6  days  ol 
any  action  taken  pursuant  to  this  section, 
report  f  uUy  to  the  CX>ngreas  setting  forth  all 
the  reasons  which  support  the  action  taken. " 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

cays. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presiduit.  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator  from  Kanaas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  yield 
myself  the  2  minutes.  I  hope  that  the— — 

The  PRESIDIHO  OFFXCHl  (Mr. 
WiicKiK) .  Would  the  dlstlnguiahed  sen- 
ator from  Kansas  please  suspend?  Would 
Senators  please  raise  theh-  hands  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 

nays? 
There  was  not  a  suCBclent  second. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  remaining  2  minutes.  I  would  hope 
that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  not  prevail.  This  Is  a  very 
complicated  subject,  a  matter  that 
touches  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  x« 
who  has  any  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
and  who  feels  quite  dreadful  about  the 
terror  that  Is  abroad  In  the  world  today, 
such  as  we  witnessed  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  Munich,  at  the  airport  In  Tel 
Aviv,  and  all  across  this  land.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  we  should  deal  with. 

But  we  have  brought  forth  a  bUl  today, 
almost  on  an  emergency  basis,  dealing 
with  another  critical  situation  In  this 
country  and  that  Is  skyjacking  or  hijack- 
ing and  extortion  on  an  international 
basis.  It  is  in  line  with  a  treaty  that  the 
Senate  passed  on  some  time  ago.  We 
have  taken  amendments  here  that  deal 
with  all  sorts  of  rates  for  the  youth  and 
the  elderly,  and  so  forth;  but  I  must  say 
that  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
respect  his  feelings  on  this  matter.  I  am. 
positive  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
win  call  for  hearings,  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Blr.  MACiruBOor),  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  will  expedite 
the  matter  so  that  we  can  deal  with  It 
In  a  few  weeks  from  now. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time  for  the  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 
Mr.  JA\'ITS.  A  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

How  much  time  do  I  hare? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  now  expired,  but  there 
are  20  minutes  left  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  with  10  minutes 
to  each  side. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognised  for  1 

minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Soiator  from  California  to  re- 
commit with  Instructions  shotdd  be 
passed,  in  that  event,  would  the  hill  be 
open  to  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senators  from  New  York  and 
California  is  agreed  to,  the  chairman 
would  immediately  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  with  the  proposed  nmenrimwit 
which  would  be  before  the  Senate  for  im- 
mediate consideration,  but  the  hUl  oth- 
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erwlse  would  not  be  open  to  amendment 
since  we  have  had  the  third  reading  of 

the  bill.  ,j    ^ 

Mr  DOMINTCK.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  then,  because 
notwithstanding  my  feeling  of  great 
sympathy  for  the  Senator's  point  of  view, 
If  T  may  say  so,  I  also  feel  great  sympathy 
for  the  people  who  may  be  incarcerated 
m  a  totaUtarlan  country  and.  In  trying  txj 
get  out  find  that  when  they  do,  they  wUi 
be  punished  by  their  own  government.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  me^ 
Mr.   JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,   I  yield 

mys^  3  minutes. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  the 
only  reason  I  made  this  motion  is  to 
demonstrate  again  what  we  all  know  In 
this  Chamber,  that  we  can  get  things 
done  here  if  we  know  the  rules. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  was  neces- 
sary but  It  was,  because  we  really  were — 
and' I  do  not  blame  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  at  aU.  I  take  absolutely  at  face 
value  what  he  said,  that  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  this  amendments-denied 
tine  opportunity  to  present  an  ammd- 
mwit  which  is  key  to  our  time  and  ger- 
mane to  this  issue. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent it  and  we  will  discuss  it  and  how- 
ever the  Senate  works  its  will,  that  will 
be  its  will.  But  a  vote  on  it  we  are  en- 
tiUed  to  with  respect  to  this  particular 
measxu-e,  and  we  shall  now  have  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays.  , 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoL  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  How  many  Senators  are 
necessary  for  a  sufBcient  second? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixteen 
Soiatora    would    comprise    a    sufficient 

seccaid.  .     ^    , 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  agam 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  as  I  believe 

there  are  16  Senators  now  present. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There  is 

a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 

are  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 

another  minute  and  then  I  shall  yield 

to   the   Senator   from   California    ^Mr. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  here?  This 
ks  an  entirely  vcduntary  bill,  giving  power 
to  the  President  that  he  may  do  this  or 
he  may  do  that  with  respect  to  the  air- 
cralt  of  this  country  and  foreign  coim- 
triea.  or  countries  which  deal  with  those 
offending  against  the  hilacking  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  this  bill. 

What  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TTmwx-y)  and  I  are  trying  to  do  Is 
to  apply  the  same  permissiveness  in 
terms  of  the  President's  authority,  in  or- 
der to  show  the  deep  feeling  we  have 
about  the  barbarism  going  on  in  the 
worid  today  with  respect  to  terrorism, 
with  the  absolute  option  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  Uhlted  States. 

Why  cannot  we  give  him  that  author- 
ity with  respect  to  aircraft? 
It  to  M  simple  as  that.  At  least  It  gives 
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him  some  tool  that  he  c»n  use,  instead 
of  the  absolute  hdplessness  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  now  with  respect  to  ter- 
rorism, which  may  be  visited  on  anyone 
in  any  country,  at  any  time,  no  matter 
how  high  or  how  low. 

For  tiie  simple  reason  of  plain  hu- 
manity, I  believe  that  we  should  give  the 
President  this  authority  with  respect  to 
aircraft.  That  is  all  we  are  ddng.  At 
least,  it  will  give  him  something  to  uae 
as  a  handle  to  redress  the  situation.  The 
bUl  before  us  is  an  appropriate  means  to 
carry  that  out. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 

Ml-  PASTORE.  Is  a  unanimous-con- 
sent rtxiuest  in  order  to  return  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  its  status  before  third  read- 
ing by  imanimous  consait? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  By  unaaiimous  consent 
that  would  be  in  order  and  the  third 
reiwling  could  be  vacated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  we  return  the 

biU  to  Its  status  before  third  reading. 

■  Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Objection 

is  heard.  ^,     „ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  open  to  a  motion? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr   President,  I  >ield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  ,    , 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
expressed  our  mutual  feeling.  I  think  the 
people  of  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world  are  outraged  by  the  activities 
of   terrorist   gangs   that   are  hijacking 
planes  and  that  have  proudly  claimed 
credit  for  the  massacre  at  the  Lod  Air- 
port in  Israel.  They  have  enthusiastically 
and  madly  claimed  credit  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Israeli  athletes  in  Munich. 
This  group  of  international  outlaws  to 
my  mind  must  be  curbed.  One  way  in 
wliich  we  can  curb  them  is  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  suspend  air  serv- 
ice between  the  United  States  and  those 
coimtries  that  aid  or  harbor  these  inter- 
national criminals. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  use  whatever 
dlTJlomatlc  weapons  are  available  to  us 
to  take  action  against  those  countries 
that  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  American 
planes  land  but  who  are  also  perfectly 
wiUing  to  support  murderers  and 
terrorists. 

The  amendment  we  have  introduced 
is  a  good  one.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
urgency.  It  is  not  something  on  which 
we  can  wait  for  months  and  months.  The 
amendment  is  very  dear.  It  states  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
suspend  air  .service  to  any  country*  used 
by  terrorists  as  a  base  of  operations  or 
training  or  as  a  sanctuary,  and  that  we 
can  suspend  air  service  to  any  coimtry 
which  aids  or  abets  in  any  way  terrorist 
organizations. 

It  is  a  very  simple  issue.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  subjected  to  months  of  hear- 
ings. These  terrorists  must  be  stopped — 
and  we  must  begin  to  act  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Who  yields  time?  ^  ,   ,  ^ 

Mr   JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  if  the  opposition  wishes  to  use  any 

of  its  time.  ^^     ^   X  ^  ,j 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ilie  Sen- 
ator  from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 

minutes.  ^^    ^    ^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  this  proposition, 
generally.  However,  I  am  not  sym- 
pathetic to  having  it  come  into  this  blU 
when  we  have  a  hijacking  bill  that  we 
have  already  «iciunbered.  The  bUl  is 
loaded  now  with  nongermane  matters 
te  the  point  that  I  have  some  concern 
about  whether  we  can  get  it  through  the 
House  rapidly.  _^ 

This  amendment  raises  a  serious  for- 
eign policy  question.  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter which  should  properly  be  considered 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  any  hearings 
before  my  committee,  whereas  we  have 
had  hearings  on  all  the  matt«*8  contained 
in  the  bill,  either  by  amendment  or 
otherwise. 

This  was  the  reason  for  my  objection. 
The  amendment  has  not  had  any  hear- 
ings. The  matter  may  raise  grave  prob- 
lems as  to  whether  we  can  get  the  bill 
eventually  passed  with  these  provisions 
in  it  with  no  hearings  of  any  sort  on 
them,  even  though  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  problem  they  are  trying  to  get  at. 
This  might  apply  to  a  lot  of  countries: 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  of 
hijacking  itself. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  ,         . 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prertdent.  I  have  two 
points  to  make  and  then  I  think  that  the 
Senate  will  have  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
situation.  ^^       ,    . , 

First  this  is  entirely  a  matter  oi  giv- 
ing authority  to  the  President.  The  Pr^i- 
dent  may  do  something  or  he  may  not.  i 
have  no  idea  as  to  when,  how,  or  where 
he  would  use  that  authority.  However, 
he  has  it.  We  are  saying  that  we  are  giv- 
ing it  to  him  for  a  given  purpose. 

This  is  critically  important.  It  con- 
cerns the  attitude  of  ttie  United  States 
toward  what  seems  to  be  highly  elusive 
terrorism.  And  that  is  the  main  P^t. 
It  is  only  the  granting  of  authority.  How 
he  uses  it  and  whether  he  uses  it  and 
when  he  uses  it  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  quesUon 
concerns  what  we  can  do.  We  have  to 
keep  up  with  what  seems  to  be  a  creep- 
ing scourge  upon  us.  We  should  try  to 
keep  up  with  it  as  it  hits  us.  This  is  a 
situation  which  has  crept  up  upon  us  in 
the  night.  It  is  a  clear  and  evident  sll- 

"*This"  Is  a  Senate  bill  that  wlU  go  to 
conference.  If  there  are  bugs  In  these 
ideas,  they  can  come  out  in  conference 
for  good  reason.  However,  at  l^t  we 
show  the  Preeident  t^at  we  want  to  do 
something. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
assume   that   an   American   plane  hu 
landed  in  one  of   these  countries  and 
there  are  terrorists  there  who  want  to 
hijack   it.   Many   of   these  people   are 
dangerous,  even  more  so  thsm  those  men- 
tally deranged  people  who  hijack  a  plane 
for  a  thrill  or  for  some  ulterior  motive. 
Why  should  not  the  President  say— 
if  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
these  coimtries — that  we  will  not  have 
our  planes  land  there. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
not  have  o\ir  planes  land  there.  I  ask 
every  Senator  to  ask  himself  if,  when  he 
is  in  a  plane  at  an  airport  In  Amsterdam, 
Paris,  or  some  other  city  and  he  looks 
out  the  window  and  sees  a  plane  there 
from  a  country  that  has  been  respon- 
sible for  murders,  whether  that  pleases 
him.  Do  we  have  any  right  to  act  in  a 
manner  that  concerns  ova  survival?  It 
is  that  principle  upon  which  the  amend- 
ment is  based. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  adopts  the 
amendment. 
We  are  ready  to  yield  back  our  time. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  suggested  that  this  Involves 
serious  international  questions  and 
wanted  to  know  my  position  on  it. 

I  am  sjTnpathetic  with  the  position  of 
the  chairman.  I  would  think,  though  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  legislation 
Itself,  that  we  had  a  treaty  relating  to 
the  matter  of  hijacking,  and  the  matter 
is  very  serious.  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  with  respect  to  this  tragedy 
that  occurred  at  Munich. 

I  will  support  the  position  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  think  this  is  a 
broad  new  proposal  that  does  require 
hearings. 

It  is  quite  clear  what  we  sdl  think  of 
this  terrible  event  which  happened  in  the 
airport  at  Tel  Aviv  and  in  Munich.  How- 
ever, we  have  also  done  some  things 
which  could  very  weU  be  raised  8«alnst 
us. 

I  do  not  know  how  far-reaching  It  Is. 
However,  as  far  as  kllltag  people,  the 
United  States  Is  not  without  responsi- 
bility in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  when  we  see  individuals  do  the  sort 
of  thing  that  occurred  at  Munich.  It  is 
very  offensive.  However,  the  people  that 
we  kill  are  just  as  dead. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  take  this 
kind  of  action  off  the  cuff.  I  believe  it 
would  endanger  the  ultimate  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

There  has  been  more  hijacking  in  our 
country  than  there  has  been  in  any  other 
country  throughout  the  world.  When  we 
were  discussing  the  International  Con- 
vention, the  testimony  indicated  that 
substantially  more  hijacking  had  oc- 
curred here  than  anywhere  else. 

This  is  not  all  one  sided.  The  killing 
has  not  all  been  done  by  the  bloody  ter- 
rorists who  have  been  in  the  news  so 
much  recently. 


I.  for  one,  think  the  record  ataould  be 
made  on  this  matter  before  vn  adopt  the 
amendment.  I  shall  support  the  peeitlBn 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TDNNBY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  explain  a  bit  more  fully  tlie  vr- 
gent  nature  and  necessity  of  this  lecls- 
latlon. 

Mr.  Presldwat.  It  Is  imperattre  that  the 
Congress  take  the  most  rff ecttre  possible 
action  to  curb  air  piracy  and  terrorist 
violence.  That  Is  vrtiy  Senator  Jatits  and 
I  have  introduced  this  amendment. 

Our  simendment  enables  the  President 
to  suspend  air  service  between  the  United 
States  and  any  nation  which  is  used  as  a 
base  of  operations  or  training,  or  as  a 
sanctuary  for  terrorist  organlzattons 
which  thrive  on  violence  and  vibkib.  deal 
in  death.  It  would  also  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  susp«id  air  operations  to  those 
countries  which  aid  or  abet  these  inter- 
national outlaws. 

S.  2280  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  President,  and 
it  is  an  Important  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  It  does  not  go  far  enou^.  Mil- 
lions of  lnnoc«it  civilians  live  In  increas- 
ing fear  of  terrorist  fanaticism.  Airline 
passengers  face  potential  danger  every 
time  they  board  a  plane.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  fact  that  terrorist  gangs 
have  already  proudly  claimed  credit  for 
the  massacre  at  Lod  Airport,  the  vtolent 
seiziure  of  a  number  of  civilian  airplanes, 
and  the  infamous  and  maniacal  mur- 
ders in  Munich,  to  mention  only  the  most 
recent  and  well-publicized  crimes  they 
have  committed. 

This  Nation  and  this  Congress  cannot 
stand  idly  by  while  civilians  are  threat- 
ened, intimidated,  and  killed  by  the  wild 
excesses  of  barbarians. 

Something  effective  must  be  done.  Mr. 
President.  Pious  proiwunoemeoits  and 
mild  legislation  will  not  sufBee.  Our  com- 
mitment must  be  demonstrated  by  tough, 
clecur.  and  comprehensive  legislation 
which  will  work. 

That  is  why  we  have  Introduced  this 
amendment.  With  this  am«idment.  the 
President  wiD  have  the  clear  authority 
to  suspend  air  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  those  nations  which  harbor 
or  assist  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  begin  to 
take  effective  action  to  curb  terror  and 
to  protect  airline  passengers  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  Javits-Tuimey 
amendment  must  be  enacted. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  1  minute.  _^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  sympathetic  with  the  views  of  the 
two  Senators.  However,  I  do  think  this 
kind  of  proposal  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  hearing  and  conslderatlcm.  The 
State  Department  ought  to  be  heard 
from  as  to  what  problems  are  Involved. 
It  does  go  far  beyond  the  problem  of 
hijacking. 

We  are  vitally  concerned  smd  we  are 
now  trying  to  get  a  WU  on  hijacking 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  desires 
to  use  any  more  time,  I  Intend  to  yf^A 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  I 
move  to  table  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nayawete 

ThePRlSIDDiOOFKKZEB.TtWt 

tion  is  on  agreeing  ta  ttM  metlautp 
table  tbe  motfam  to  reoooanit.  On  Uds 
question  the  yeas  and  nw»haTe  bMOor- 
deted.  and  the  cl^c  laiU  oaU  th»«olL 
The  legtalative  (derk  oaikd  ttaa  roB. 
Mr.  ROBiaiT  C.  BtBD.  I  annowDca 
that  the  Senator  from  Axtaaaaa  (llr. 
BfcCLBLLAN).  the  Senator  fiso.  Sooth 
Daknte  (Mr.  MoOovKut).  tUa- aaedilar 
from  New-  HampwWre  (llr.  lAOarm;), 
the  Senator  from  Moatana  (Mr.  Mcr- 
CALT),  tbe  Senator  from  Vaina  (Mr. 
MtnKic),  Um  Senator  from  Alatama 
(Mr.  antMXMAM) ,  the  Senator  fjcpm  Vlr» 
glBla  (Mr.  SK>No) .  and  tbe  Senator  fro« 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wzixiuia)  are  nacea- 
sajlly  absent. 

I  further  azmoimoe  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  tbe  flenatoff 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hasxkk),  tha Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jouiv) .  Mad 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mo- 
OiB)  are  absent  on  oOkHA  Twrtnewi. 

I  furtlwr  anhounee  that,  if'  present 
and  voting,  tbe  Senator  from  Iinr 
Hampshire  (M^.  McImttu)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annonnoe  tba*  tbe  San-r 
ator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AUjotv).  Ott 
SMiators  from  Itoneeeee  (Mr«  BAiok 
and  Mr.  Beocx)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iftw 
York  (Mr.  BvexLsr),  ttaa-aeaaMr  tnm. 
Michigan  (Mr.  (HaraO,  tba  SHielfti 
from  norlda  (Mr.  axnamt).  tbe  Seoatqr 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mnxsa) .  and  tbe  Seo^* 
tor  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  are  neeae^ 
sarily  absent. 

Thit  Senator  from  Aiteoa  (Mr.  Oois- 
wATia)  Is  absent  on  oAdal  oonmlttae 
business  on  tbe  west  coasta^  also  oele- 
hratlng  a  wertdtng  aamlfeisaii. 

Tbe  Senator  from  Ssutti  DalDola  (Mr. 
MtmoT)  is  atecnt  beeauae  of  fflnap. 

The  Senators  from  OUo  (MT.  Sazbb 
and  Mr.  Tait)  and  tbe  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stawoid)  are  ataeent  <m 
offldal  huitnsni  to  attend  tba  lDterpar>- 
liamentary  Union  i»»4tngs. 

If  present  and  voting.  Vbe  Senator 
from  M«''>»^g«>"  (Mr.  Ourmr) .  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (lii.  Mzuai),  and  tba 
senator  from  Teacaa  (Mr.  'Rmn)  woold 
each  vote  "near." 

The  result  was  announced— yeae  31. 
nays  44.  as  follows: 


Andenon 
Bellininn 
B«oxtett 
Bent— n 
able 
Burdldc 
By«l. 
HMIT  '■■  Jr- 


Cburcb 
OurtU 


AlkMX 

AUm 


[No.  4«4  Lbg.] 

YnAB—il 

Bdwarda  Loac 

Srrm 

Foec 

Pulbrlsbt 

Hart 

TtolUng* 

HnMka 

Inou7«  attatDgiaa. 

Jkckaon  Touac 

JordMi.  Idktio 


aackdotpb 


NAT»— M 


Biooke  Hutu 
BniL  Bo»«t  C.  Hatflcld 

Omm  HasbM 

ObflM  BtuDi>tax«y 

Oosfc  JaTtts 
Ooopar 
Ootton 


Fwer 


Botta 
SehwMcar 


Dote 
Domlnlek 


Nalaon 
FMkwood 
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Allott 

Baker 

B*yti 

Brock 

Buckley 

Ooldvater 

Orian 

Oumey 

H«rtk« 
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Jordan.  M.C.  SaJibe 

McCleUAn  Bp«rkin«n 

McOM  SpMic 

IfcOovera  Stafford 

Mclntrre  T«n 

Uetealf  Tower 

MlUrr  WlUUms 
Mundt 
Mutkle 


So  Mr.  Cankok's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Javits'  motion  to  recommit  S. 
2280  with  Instructions  to  Include  the 
Tunney-Javlts  amendment  wa«  rejected. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidents — 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
bill  be  returned  to  the  status  it  was  In 

before  third  reading.    

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  he  should  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  at 
t>^^■«t  point,  by  unaiiimoHs  consent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    to   withdraw   that 

motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  for  myself,  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Ttjnnky), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Moss) . 
The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  a,  line  1,  after  the  word  'alrcralt," 
insert  the  following:  "or  if  he  determines 
that  a  foreign  nation  1«  iiaed  aa  a  base  of 
operations  or  tralBlng  or  as  a  aanetuary  or 
which  arms.  aids,  or  abets  In  any  way,  ter- 
rorist orgauiBatlona  which  knowingly  use  the 
Illegal  seizure  of  aircraft  or  the  threat  there- 
of as  an  Instrument  ol  policy." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter has  been  thoroughly  debated.  I  think 
the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote.  I  shall  abide 
by  the  views  of  the  Senate. 

Is  there  a  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  mv  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMXNICK.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  £isk 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendBient,  as  follows: 

On  page  S,  between  llnee  23  and  M,  add 
the  following: 


•Provldrtd  that  wherever  the  court  or  Jury 
And  that  the  offenae  has  been  carried  out  by 
a  defendant  or  defendants  who  are  refugees 
from  a  foreign  Jurisdiction,  the  court  or 
Jury  shall  have  discretionary  authority  to 
determine  the  penalty.  If  any,  and  shall  not 
be  Umlted  by  the  provisions  of  subeectlon 
(n)(l)  (a)  and  (b)  hereof." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
hrniight  this  matter  up  a  little  earlier. 
Not  many  Senators  were  present  on  the 
floor.  I  hope  I  can  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  describe  what  I  am  trying 
to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order  so  we  may 
hear  the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  understand  the 
penalty  clause  In  this  bill,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  under  what  cir- 
cumstances an  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted. If,  for  example,  a  U.S.  citizen  had 
gone  legally  to  Cuba  and  was  then  Il- 
legally Jailed  or  held  there  without  be- 
ing allowed  to  go  back,  and  he  eventually 
got  a  small  plane  and  forced  the  pilot 
to  fly  here,  that  U.S.  citizen  who  went 
to  court  on  that  offense,  because  it 
would  be  an  offense  under  this  bill, 
would  be  either  given  the  death  penalty 
or  held  for  20  years  in  jail.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  any  party  to  that,  if  I  can  help 
it. 


Similarly,  under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  it 
a  Psm  American  aircraft  were  hijacked 
and  taken  to  Libya,  and  a  U.S.  citizen 
was  not  allowed  to  get  out  of  there,  and 
then  he  subsequently  did  it  by  getting  a 
small  plane  and  going  to  Italy,  likewise, 
when  they  got  him  back  here,  even 
though  he  had  done  no  wrong  to  begin 
with,  he  would  be  subject  to  20  years  in 
jail  or  punished  by  death. 

I  see  no  point  in  any  of  this.  What  I 
am  trying  to  say  is  not  that  it  should 
not  tie  an  offense,  but  that  the  court 
ought  to  have  discretion  under  these 
circiimstances  to  determine  what  the 
penalty  should  be.  That  is  the  whole 
point  or  purpose  of  the  amendment.  It 
does  not  try  to  change  the  impact  of  the 
bill.  It  simply  says,  let  the  courts  have 
some  discretion.  We  let  courts  have  dis- 
cretion with  respect  to  the  punishment 
of  criminals  on  their  first  offense,  even 
when  they  use  a  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony. 

Let  us.  for  heaven',s  sake,  give  the 
court  and  the  jury  some  discretion  in 
this  kind  of  case,  where  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  US.  citizen,  potentially, 
or  a  refugee  who  may  not  be  a 
citizen  but  is  trz^-ing  to  get  out  from 
a  totalitarian  government.  It  seems  to 
me  that  under  those  circumstances  the 
court  or  the  Jury  ought  to  have  some 
discretion.  I  would  certainly  hope  the 
manager  of  the  bill  wo^ald  accept  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  can  tell  me 
whether  the  bill  would  actually  provide 
for  the  death  penalty,  if  we  put  in  dis- 
cretion? As  I  have  read  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  recent  cases  involving 


the  death  penalty.  I  understood  them  to 
say  that  wherever  there  is  discretion,  and 
the  statutes  would  allow  the  jury  to  give 
a  penaltv  other  than  death,  the  Court 
has  knocked  out  the  death  penalty. 

My  question  is.  Would  not  that  discre- 
tion knock  out  the  death  pmalty  in  hi- 
jackings? And  second,  what  would  it  do 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure 
itself? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  try  to  answer 
the  Senator's  first  question  first.  I  am 
not  changing  the  bill  In  any  way  except 
to  provide  discretion  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. T  do  not  want  to  get  into  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
death  penalty  at  this  point,  although  ob- 
viously that  will  be  subject  to  review  at 
some  {X)int  along  the  line. 

What  I  am  saying  is.  for  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  not  put  this  provision  in  where 
a  fellow  is  trying  to  get  to  freedom  from 
another  country,  or  a  U.S.  citizen  him- 
self is  try..Tig  to  get  to  freedom.  It  Just 
seems  to  me  that  is  wrong,  and  that  is 
why  I  urge  the  proviso. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Another  question  that 
occurs  to  me  is  that  I  Just  wonder  wheth- 
er a  jury,  in  the  fact  situation  the  Sen- 
ator has  presented,  where  someone  has 
hijacked  a  plane  to  Cuba,  or  is  arrested 
in  Cuba,  or  a  plane  is  hijacked  to  Libya — 
does  the  Senator  feel  that  any  Jury  in 
this  coimtry  woiild  ever  ccwivict  a  man,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who,  under 
that  factual  situation,  took  a  plane? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  that 
under  this  bill  as  now  written,  they  have 
no  choice.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  prove 
the  offense,  and  the  penalty  is  then 
automatic.  There  is  not  anything  that 
can  be  done  about  it.  That  is  why  I  put 
the  proviso  in. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  It  would  still  be  possible 
to  have  a  Presidential  pardon. 

Mr.  EKDMINICK.  It  would  be  possible 
to  have  Presidential  pardon,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  know  that  my  friend 
from  Colorado  is  a  well-trained  lawyer. 
I  think  there  is  merit  to  his  point.  Cer- 
tainly. I  do  not  want  to  see  Congress 
override  Executive  discretion  or  the  Ju- 
dicial branch.  But,  when  we  talk  about 
giving  the  courts  discretion,  in  the  last 
few  years  I  have  begun  to  wonder  how 
many  courts  have  any  discretion.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  like  to  weaken  this  bill.  In  an 
extreme  case  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  explained,  I  cannot  imag- 
ine, between  the  jury  and  the  possibility 
of  a  Presidential  pardon,  that  leniency 
would  not  be  extended  even  under  the 
strict  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  all  he  has  to  do  is  read  the 
bill.  On  page  3  It  says: 

Whoever  aboard  an  aircraft  In  flight  out- 
side the  special  aircraft  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  commits  "an  offense",  as  de- 
fined m  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft,  and  Is  af- 
terward found  In  the  United  States  shall  be 
punished — 

(A)  by  death  If  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
shall  so  recommend,  or.  In  case  of  a  i^ea  of 
guilty,  or  a  plea  of  not  guilty  where  the  de- 
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fendaat  haa  waived  a  trial  by  Jury.  If  the 
court  in  its  decUlon  shaU  so  ord«r;  or 

(B)  by  imprisonment  for  not  lees  than 
twenty  years.  If  the  death  penalty  1»  not 
imposed. 

No  matter  what  the  circumstances  are. 
All  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  say,  for  heaven's 
sake,  under  certain  circumstances,  let  us 
give  them  a  break.  I  do  not  see  that  there 
Is  any  harm  in  taking  this  thing  to  con- 
ference, and  maybe  working  on  it  there, 
if  Senators  want  to,  but  I  would  want  a 
chance  to  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

This  would  completely  gut  the  stern 
tone  of  the  bill.  We  put  together  this 
hijacking  bill  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
world  community  that  we  would  not 
countenance  air  piracy.  What  this 
amendment  would  do  is  say,  "We  are 
only  going  to  countenance  a  little  bit  of 
air  piracy;  if  you  don't  do  It  too  much, 
you  will  be  all  right." 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  ought  to  be  in  a  position  where 
they  can  countenance  air  piracy  of  any 
sort,  whether  a  man  takes  a  four-place 
airplane  by  force  a  140-place  airplane 
by  force. 
We  said,  in  the  committee  report: 
We   believe   it    would   be   an   unfortunate 
precedent  to  provide  a  lesser  penalty  appli- 
cable to  a  hijacker  who  Is  a  fuglUve  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  nation  and  hap- 
pens to  be  found  In  the  United  States  as 
opposed    to    the    more    stringent    minimum 
penalty    appUcable    to    a    hijacker    who    is 
within  the  aircraft  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  wish  to  Impress  upon  the  world 
community  that  hijacking  Is  a  crime  against 
international    civil    aviation,    we    must    not 
differentiate  between  the  penalty  structtire 
applicable    to    other    nations'    hijackers    as 
compared  to  that  of  U.S.  hijackers. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  be  doing  ex- 
actly that.  We  would  be  saying,  "You 
can  have  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  penalty  if  you 
want  to  get  back  to  our  country."  I  do 
not  know  what  would  apply  to  the  man 
who  is  in  this  coimtry  and  wants  to  get 
away.  This  is  what  started  the  whole 
thing;  someone  wanted  to  hijack  an  air- 
plane and  go  to  Cuba,  and  that  started 
it. 


With  respect  to  the  penalty,  I  would 
say  this:  The  President  has  the  author- 
ity to  pardon  or  commute  sentences,  and 
I  am  sure,  if  appropriate  circumstances 
were  shown,  he  would  take  the  appro- 
priate action.  But  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senate  would  not  make  a  complete  turn- 
around, and  completely  gut  a  bill  that 
surted  out  to  be  a  hijacking  bill  to  dis- 
courage international  air  piracy.  If  the 
Senate  should  do  that.  I  would  say  the 
hijacking  bill  got  hijacked. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  just  yield  my- 
self 3  or  4  minutes.  I  do  not  want  to  ex- 
tend this  debate  any  farther;  but  I  am 
really  amazed  at  the  statement  ol  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect. 

What  he  Is  saying  is  that  we  are  going 
to  put  a  penalty  in  here  which  we  do  not 
have  on  any  other  crime,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  whole  United  States,  for  anything 
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that  goes  on  with  the  exception  of  mur- 
der, and  not  even  there,  because  even  la 
those  cases  they  have  the  right  of  leni- 
ency. And  yet  in  this  one  situation,  even 
where  you  liave  mitigating  circumstances 
which  in  most  cases  would  cause  a  coun- 
try to  let  them  go  free,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  go  free,  but  they  are  going  to  get 
20  years  In  jail  at  the  minimum,  or  the 
death  penalty,  which  is  subject  to  this 
constitutional  problem  to  begin  with. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  gut  a  bill  if  we  simply  say,  "We  are 
going  to  leave  those  two  provisions  in,  but 
under  this  type  of  circumstances  you 
have  discretion  to  make  the  penalty 
lesser  if  you  want  to." 

It  might  be  that  if  someone  gets  shot 
up  and  badly  hurt  in  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  they  have  been  brutal,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  all  right;  under 
those  circumstances,  leave  In  the  20 
years,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  But  where 
no  one  has  been  hurt,  why  would  you 
send  a  guy  to  20  years  in  jail,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  trying  to  get  to  what  we 
consider  the  free  world?  I  think  that  is 

wrong. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  hypothetical 
situation  suggested  by  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado.  I  do  not  think  any  Amer- 
ican grand  Jury  would  ever  indict  any- 
one.   ,,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time?  Do  Senators  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back. 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
which  helped  develop  S.  2280.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  legislation. 

We  must  take  the  strongest  of  actions 
to  deter  the  hijackins  of  aircraft.  We 
must  do  everything  that  we  can  to  re- 
move the  possibility  of  hijacking  and  the 
shadowy  fear  which  must  lurk  in  the 
minds  of  passengers  every  time  they 
board  an  airplane.  Hijacking  is  an  evil 
which  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  harsh- 
est of  terms. 

We  have  seen  too  much  hijacking  and 
we  know  it  for  what  it  Is.  It  Is  an 
instrument  of  terror — a  means  utilized 
by  a  small  group  of  demented  men  to 
try  to  embarrass  and  damage  a  nation. 
It  is  a  tactic  used  by  guerrillas  against 
Israel,  an  effort  to  employ  a  type  of 
international  blackmail. 

It  is  a  threat  to  life— to  Innocent  per- 
sons caught  by  happenstance  in  a  sittia- 
tion  over  which  they  have  no  control  and 
forced  to  suffer  often  for  causes  and 
issues  over  which  they  have  no  influence 
or  responsibility.  It  is  a  threat  of  useless 
and  senseless  loss  of  life. 

It  Is  a  possible  destruction  of  prop- 
erty— an  attempt  to  bring  about  damage 
and  loss. 


It  is  the  act  of  distorted  men  ajod 
women,  confused  by  life  and  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong— an  act,  which  ail  t«o 
often  goes  beyond  those  misguided,  la- 
dividuais  initiating  it  to  bring  tragedy 
and  suffering  to  others. 

Against  all  this,  we  must  do  what  we 
can  to  curtail  hijacking,  to  remove  the 
smsOlest  likelihood  that  such  attempte 
will  succeed.  The  measures  suggested  bf 
the  pending  legislation  may  seem  harsh. 
They  are.  They  should  be.  The  threat  to 
intematiMiai  air  traffic  and  to  tiae  lives 
and  prwerties  of  mUllona  of  persons 
throughout  our  nation  and  the  world  at 
stake. 

In  view  of  this.  I  believe  we  have  Uttle 
choice  but  to  move  toward  the  termina- 
tion of  air  service  with  those  nations 
which  refuse  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible  to  prevent  hijackhagi  and  the 
tragic  ramifications  which  all  too  often 
occur.  And.  I  believe  minimum  switeruiee 
for  hijackers  are  only  logical. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  MX.  President,  because  of 
the  importance  of  this  legialatioci,  I  la- 
tend  to  vote  for  it  in  spite  of  my  mlaglT- 
Ings  concerning  the  peialty  provisiooe — 
sectlMi  en)  (l)  (a)  of  the  amended  Fed- 
eral AviaUon  Act  of  1958.  This  new  sec- 
tion would  provide  for  a  death  penalty 
•if  the  verdict  of  the  jury  shaU  so  recom- 
mMid"  or  where  the  defendant  has 
waived  jury  trial,  "if  the  court.  In  Its 
descretion  shall  so  order." 

On  June  29  of  this  year,  the  Sttpreme 
Court  decided,  to  the  case  of  IMnnaJi 
against  Georgia,  that  the  deetti  penalty 
is  void  as  an  unwMistltutloneJlmposltton 
of  cruel  and  unus"*^  piinishnieot.  The 
full  scope  of  the  opinion  is  unclear  be- 
cause Justice  White,  one  memter  of  the 
5-to-4  majority  limited  his  decision  to 
cases  where  the  judge  or  Jujt  had  dis- 
cretion in  impoeing  the  death  pwialfcjr. 
It  is  possible  then,  that  at  sooae  future 
time,   the   Court   may   uphold   statutes 
making  the  death  penalty  mandatory  in 
certain  situations,  thus  eliminating  dis- 
cretion and  attendant  possible  discrimi- 
nation.  The  Purman  case  however,   is 
crj-stal  clear  on  the  unconstltutionailty 
of  discretionary  death  penalty,  such  as 
this  biU  contwnplates.  Since  I  believe  the 
provisioo  is  therefore  unconstltutiooal. 
and  will  be  stricken  by  the  court  to 
which  it  may  be  appealed.  I  can  vote  for 
the  otherwise  desirable  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amervdment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  oi  my  time. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roU.  ,    , 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arksnsss  <llr. 
McCLELUur).  the  Senatw  from  Sewth 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovxiu*).  the  Siator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McI»tt««>. 
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the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Uvt- 
ckLT),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKi*).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr  SPAWCMAMi .  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williaiis)  are  neces- 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
ftom  Indiana  iMr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
ftom  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordaii)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGw) 
areabeentonofllclalbuslneM. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  Williams)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  HampBhire  (Mr.  McIhtyri)  would 

each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  SCOTT  I  annoxince  that  the  sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alloti)  .  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BAKrajmd 
Mr.  BROCK),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr  BucKLiY) ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  anrnv).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  CKTRifxr) .  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mn-LKs) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Towra)  are  necessarily  ab- 

The  Senator  from  ArlKma  (Mr.  <3old- 
WATER)  is  absent  on  ofllclal  committee 
business  on  the  west  coast  and  also  cele- 
brating a  wedding  anniversary. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mokdt)  Is  absent  because  of  iUness. 

'me  Senators  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbi 
and  Mr.  Tatt)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Staftord)  are  absent  on 
ofM^^  business  to  attend  the  Inter- 
parllamentanr  Union  meetings. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  OairrrN) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tov«r)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  l.  as  follows: 


So  the  bUl   (S.  2280)    was  passed,  as 
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An    act    to    amend    sections    101    and    902 
^of^he^eral    Aviation   Act   of    19M.   as 
amendad  to  implement  the  Convention  for 
^Supprwrton  of   Unlawfi.1   Seizure   of 
Am:«ft  and   to   amend   tltU   XI   of   such 
A«  to  authorize  the  President  to  suspend 
^r  service  to  any  foreign  ^l^on  r,b,chje 
determines  U  encouraging  aircraft  h  Jack- 
inrby   acting   m   a   manner   inconstant 
wtlh  the  convention  for  the  Suppression 
of   UnUwful    Seteure    of    Aircraft    and    to 
Tuthorlze  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  revoke  the  operating  authority  of  for- 
e?gn    air    carriers    under    certain    circum- 
stances 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
iJ^l^ives  If  tue  united  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITUE  I_ANTI-HUACKINO  ACT  OF  1973 
section  1.  This  title  may  be  clt«l  as  the 
-Anti-Hljacfclng  Act  of  1972  .  liwieral 

SEC.   2.   section    101    (32)    ©^ J*^f ./!?f^' 
Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  («  Y«™• 
1S01(32))     18  amended  to  read  as  follows. 
"  Mrilie  term  "specUl  aircraft  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  united  States'  l^fl^^^^T^^. 
••  (al  civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States, 
••lb)  alrcr^t  of  the  national  defense  forces 

°^Tc'''^y"^other^craft  within  the  United 

^^^)  any  other  aircraft  outside  the  United 

®*^Jtru»»t  h*«  It*  next  scheduled  destina- 
tion or  last  point  of  departure  In  the  Unlt«l 
StTte?  if  that  aircraft  next  actually  lands 
in  the  United  States,  or  ^  „      .,  .     ,>,- 

••(11)  having  'an  offense',  as  defined  In  the 
conventioneer  the  Suppression  of  Unlaw- 
ful Seizure  of  Aircraft,  committed  aboard. 
If  t^t  aircraft  lands  in  tte  United  States 
with  the  alleged  offender  still  aboard:  and 
"7e»  other  aircraft  eased  without  crew  to 
a  lewee  who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  united  States,  or  if  none^  who 
loas  hlfl  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States; 

whUe  that  aircraft  is  in  flight,  which  is  from 
the  moment  when  all  the  external  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  untu  the  mo- 
ment when  one  such  door  Is  opened  for  dis- 
embarkation, or  m  the  case  of  ^  f°f«d  land- 
Uut  untu  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  the  MOponslbUlty  for  the  aircraft  and 
for  the  persons  and  property  ^^°^'\^.,^^ 
Sec  3.  Section  S02  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended  49  U.S.C.  1472).  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  words  -violence 
and"  in  subsection  (1)  (2)  thereof,  and  by  In- 
serting the  words  'violence,  or  by  any  other 
form  of  intimidation,  and"  in  place  ther«>f ; 

(b)  By  redesignating  subsections  (n)  and 
(o)  thereof  as  "(o)"  and  '(p)".  respectively, 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"AiBcaArr  piract  otrrsiDE  spbcial  aikckaft 

jtmiSDicnoN  OF  the  xtsttkd  states 
"(n)(l)  Whoever  aboard  an  aircraft  In 
flight  outside  the  special  aircraft  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  commits  'an  of- 
fense", as  defined  in  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft, 
and  18  afterward  found  in  the  United  States 
shaU  be  punished — 

"(A)  by  death  11  the  yerdlct  of  the  Jury 
shaU  so  recommend,  ot.  in  the  case  of  a 
plea  of  guUty.  or  a  plea  of  not  guUty  where 
the  defendant  has  waived  a  trial  by  Jury,  If 
the  court  In  its  dlflcretlon  shall  so  order;  or 
"(B)  l>y  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  year*,  if  the  death  penalty  Is  ruat  im- 
posed. 

"(2)  A  person  commits  'an  offense  .  as  de- 
fined m  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
ol  unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  when,  while 
aboad  an  aircraft  in  flight,  he — 


"  ( A)  unlawfully,  by  force  or  threat  thereof, 
or  by  any  other  fCMrm  of  Intimidation,  seizes, 
or  exercises  control  of,  that  aircraft,  or  at- 
tempts to  perform  an-?  such  act;  or 

■•(B)  is  an  accomplice  of  a  person  who 
performs  or  attempts  to  perform  any  such 

act. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  only  be  ap- 
plicable If  the  place  of  takeoff  or  the  place 
of  actual  landing  of  the  aircraft  on  board 
which  the  offense  as  defined  in  paragraph  2 
of  this  subsection  U  conunltted  Is  situated 
outside  the  territory  of  the  Stat*  of  registra- 
tion of  that  aircraft. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  an 
aircraft  is  considered  to  be  In  flight  from  the 
moment  when  all  the  external  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  until  the  mo- 
ment when  one  such  door  is  opened  for  dis- 
embarkation, or  in  the  case  of  a  forced  land- 
ing until  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  responslbUlty  for  the  aircraft  and  for 
the  persons  and  property  aboard." 

(c)  By  amending  redesignated  subsection 
(o)  thereof  by  striking  out  the  reference 
••(m)",  and  by  Inserting  the  reference  "(n)" 
Ui  place  thereof:  and 

Ssc  4.  (a)  TlUe  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 1114  as  follows: 
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•StrSPENSION  OF  Am  SBSVICES 

•Sec.  1114.  (a)  Whenever  the  Preeldent  de- 
termines that  a  foreign  nation  Is  acting  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  ConvenUon  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft, or  If  he  determines  that  a  foreign  na- 
tion is  used  as  a  base  of  operations  or  train- 
ing or  as  a  sanctuary  or  which  arms,  aids, 
CM-  abets  In  any  way,  terrorist  organizations 
which  knowingly  use  the  Ulegal  seizure  of 
aircraft  or  the  threat  thereof  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  policy,  he  may,  without  notice  or 
hearing  and  for  as  long  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  assure  the  security  of  aircraft 
against   unlawful   seizure,   suspend    (1)    the 
right  of  any  air  carrier  and  foreign  ah-  car- 
rler  to  et.gage  In  foreign  air  transportation, 
and  any  persons  to  operate  aircraft  In  foreign 
air  commerce,  to  and  from  that  foreign  na- 
tion   and    (2)    the  right  of  any  foreign  air 
carrier  to  engage  in  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion, and  any  foreign  person  to  c^)erate  air- 
craft in  foreign  air  commerce,  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  nation  which 
maintains  air  service  between  itself  and  that 
foreign  nation.  Notwithstanding  section  1102 
of  this  Act,  the  President's  authority  to  sus- 
pend rights  In  this  manner  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  condition  to  any  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier or  foreign  aircraft  permit  issued  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  any  air  carrier 
operating    certificate   or   foreign    air    carrier 
operating  specification   used   by  the   Secre- 
tary of  TranspcwiAtlon. 

-(b)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  air  car- 
rier or  foreign  air  carrier  to  engage  in  foreign 
air  transportation,  or  any  person  to  operate 
aircraft  in  foreign  air  commerce,  in  violation 
of  the  suspension  of  rights  by  the  President 
under  this  section.". 

(b)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Aci 
of  1968  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
1115  as  follows: 

"SBCoRrry  standards  iir  roaxicN  aib 

TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec.  1115.  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  notify  each  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  has  a  bUateral  air 
transport  agreement   or.   in   the   absence  of 
such  agreement,  each  nation  whoee  alrime 
or  airlines  hold  a  foreign  air  carrier  permlt 
or  permits  issued  pursuant  to  section  4oa 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
"(b)   In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  oi 
Transportation,  after  consultation  with  the 
competent  aeronautical  a«thorltles  of  a  for- 
eign nation  with  which  the  United  States 


hM  a  bilateral  air  transport  agreement  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provlstons  of  that 
Mieement  or,  In  the  absence  of  such  agree- 
ZJnt    of  a  nation  whose  airline  or  airlines 
hold  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  or  permit* 
issued  pursuant  to  such   section  40S,  finds 
tuat  such  nation  does  not  effectively  main- 
tain and  admlnlrter  security  measures  relat- 
ing to  tran^>ortaUon  of  persons  or  property 
or  maU  in  foreign  air  transportation  of  per- 
sons or  property  or  mall  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portation that  are   equal   to  or  above  the 
mtoimum  standards  which   are  established 
pursuant  to  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  or,  prior  to  a  date  when  such 
standards  are  adopted  and  enter  into  force 
pursuant  to  such  Convention,  the  specifica- 
tions and  pracUces  set  out  In  AppendU  A 
to  Resolution  An-10  of  the  17th  Assembly  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, he  shall  notify  that  nation  of  such  find- 
ing and   the   steps  considered   necessary   to 
bring  the  security  measures  of  that  nation 
to  standards  at  least  equal  to  the  minimum 
standartls  of  such  Convention  or  such  specl- 
floatlons  and  practices  of   such  Resolution. 
In  the  event  of  failure  of  that  nation  to  take 
such  steps,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
may  withhold,  revoke,  or  Impose  conditions 
on  the  operating  authority  of  the  amine  or 
airlines  of  that  nation." 

Sec.  6.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.O.  1471(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  wonte  "or  section 
1114 "  before  the  word*  "of  this  Act"  when 
those  words  first  appear  in  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1007(a)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1487(a) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or,  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  at  section  1114  of  this  Act, 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,"  after  the  words  "duly 
aulhortzed  agents,". 

Sec.  7.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
imder  the  heading 
"Sec.  902.  Criminal  penalties.", 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  foUowlng 
items; 

"(n)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"(o)  Interference  with  aircraft  accident 
investtgatlon.": 

and  by  inserting  the  following  Items  In  place 
thereof: 

"(n)  Aircraft  piracy  outside  special  air- 
craft Jurisdiction  of  the  Unltad  States. 

'•(0)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"(p)  Interference  with  aircraft  accident 
Investigation."; 

and  that  portion  which  appears  under  the 
heading 

"TITLE  XI— MISCELLANEOUS" 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

'Sec.  1114.  Suspension  of  air  servioea. 
"Sec.  1116.  Security  standards  in  foreign  air 
transportation.". 
Sec.  8.  The  last  sentence  of  section  408(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "ministers  of  religion" 
the  following;  "or  Individuals  who  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  younger  or  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  or  older". 

Skc.  9.  Section  403(b)  of  the  Peder&l  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  Is  amended  (i)  by  Inserting 
after  "persons  In  connection  with  such  ac- 
cident:" the  following:  "and  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  traveling  with  and  at- 
tending such  handlcapi>ed  persons  when  the 
handicapped  person  requires  such  attend- 
ance:", and  (2)  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion the  term  -handicapped  persons'  means 
the  blind  and  other  persons  who  are  physl- 
eaUy  or  mentally  handicapped,  as  further 
defined  by  regulations  of  the  Board." 


Sec.  10.  The  second  aeatanoe  of  sectiom 
408(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  \96» 
U  amended  by  Inew^ng  after  "In  the  service 
of  such  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier; 
the  foUowing:  "widows,  widowers,  and  minor 
children  of  enyployees  who  have  died  whUe 
employed  by  such  air  carrier  or  foreign  air 
carrier  after  twenty-five  or  more  years  of 
such  employment;". 

TITLE  n— AIR   TRANSPORTATION 
SECURITY  ACT  OF   1973 

SBC.  21.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air 
TransportaUon  Security  Act  ot  1973". 

Sec.  22.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  air  transportation 
system  which  Is  vital  to  the  clUzens  of  the 
United  States  Is  threatened  by  acts  of  crim- 
inal violence  and  air  piracy; 

(2)  the  United  States  air  transportation 
system  continues  to  be  vulnerable  to  vio- 
lence and  air  piracy  because  of  inadequate 
security  and  a  continuing  f  aUure  to  properly 
identlfv  and  arrest  persons  attempting,  to 
violate  Federal  law  relating  to  crimes  against 
air  transportation; 

(3)  the  United  States  Government  has 
the  primary  responslbUlty  to  guarantee  and 
insure  safety  to  the  mllUons  of  passengers 
who  use  air  transportation  and  Intrastate 
air  transportation  and  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  air  trans- 
pKKtatlon  security;  and 

(4)  the  United  State*  Ctovemment  must 
establish  and  maintain  an  air  transporta- 
tion security  program  and  an  air  transporta- 
tion security-law  enforcement  force  under 
the  direction  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  In  order  to 
adequately  assure  the  safety  of  paeaengers 
in  air  transportation. 

Sec  23.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Federal  AvU- 
tlon Act  of  19M  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SCaXXNUIG  or  f  ASSXNSERS  IN  AIB 

TRANSPORTATION 


•Sbc.  316.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU  as 
soon  as  practicable  prescribe  regulations  re- 
quiring that  aU  passengers  and  all  property 
intended  to  be  carried  In  the  aircraft  cabin 
In  air  transportation  or  Intrastate  air  trans- 
portation be  screened  by  weapon-detecting 
device*  operated  by  employees  of  the  air 
caxrler.  Intrastate  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air 
carrier  prior  to  boarding  the  aircraft  for  such 
transportation.  One  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulation  the  Administrator 
may  alter  or  amend  such  regulations,  re- 
quiring a  continuation  at  such  screening  by 
weapon-detecting  devices  only  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  to  assure  security  against 
acts  of  criminal  violence  and  air  piracy  in  air 
transportation  and  Intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion. The  Administrator  shall  submit  semi- 
annual reports  to  the  (Congress  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  this  screening  program 
and  shall  advise  the  Congress  of  any  regula- 
ttons  or  amendments  thereto  to  be  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  at  least  thirty 
days  In  advance  of  their  effective  date. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  acquire  and 
furnish  for  the  use  by  air  carriers,  Intra- 
state air  carriers,  and  foreign  air  carriers  at 
airports  within  the  United  States  sufficient 
devices  neceasay  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  which  devices 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  ^   ^ 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  exempt,  from 
provisions  of  this  section,  air  transporUtion 
operations  performed  by  air  carriers  oper- 
ating pursuant  to  part  135  title  14  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  jHorlslon 
of  law.  there  are  authorleed  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  established  by  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1970  such  amoimt.  not 
to  exceed  $8,600,000  to  acquire  the  de'vloes 
required  by  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section.  .  


SBC  24  Title  IH  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  is  further  amended  by  addiog 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  addltionsi 
new  section: 

•'AIB  TRAMSPOETATION   SECORITT   FOBCX 

••Powers  and  Responsibilities 
"SBC.   818.    (a)    The   Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  In  adminis- 
tering the  air  transportation  security  program 
ShaU   establish   and  maintain  an  air  trans- 
portation security  force  of  sufficient  siae  to 
provide    a    law    enforcement    presence    and 
capabUlty  at  airports  in  the  United  States 
adequate  to  insure  the  safety  from  criminal 
violence  and  sir  piracy  of  persons  traveling 
In  air  transportation  or  intrastate  air  trans- 
portation. He  ShaU  be  empowered,  and  desig- 
nate each  employee  of  the  force  who  shall 
be  empovrered,  pursuant  to  this  title,  to — 
"(1)  detain  and  search  any  person  aboard, 
or  any  person  attempting  to  board,  any  air- 
craft In,  or  Intended  for  operation  in.  air 
transportation  or   Intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion to  determine  whether  such  person  is  un- 
lawfully   carrying   a  dangerous  weapon,  ex- 
plosive, or  other  deatruoUv*  substance; 

••(2)  search  or  Inspect  any  property,  at  any 
airport,  which  U  aboard,  or  which  Is  In- 
tended to  be  plaoed  aboard,  any  aircraft  in. 
or  Intended  for  operation  m.  air  transporta- 
tion or  Intrastate  air  transportation  to  de- 
termine whether  such  property  unlawfuUy 
contains  any  daxxgerous  weapon,  explosive,  or 
ottoer  destructive  substance; 

"(3)  arrest  any  person  whom  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  has  (A)  violated 
or  has  attempted  to  violate  section  902 
(1),  0).  (k).  (1).  or  (m)  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
Uon  Act  of  l»6a.  as  amended,  or  (B)  vio- 
lated, or  has  attempted  to  vloUce,  section  83. 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
crimes  against  aircraft  or  aircraft  facUltiee; 

and 

'•(4)  carry  firearms  when  deemed  by  the 
AdmlnUtrator  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  sectkxi. 
and,  at  his  discretion,  he  may  deslgnste  and 
deputize  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  to  exercise  the  authority  con- 
veyed in  this  subsection 

"Training  and  Assistance 

••(b)  In  administering  the  air  transporta- 
tion  security    program,    the    Administrator 

"(l)  provide  training  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  whose  services 
may  be  made  available  by  their  employers 
to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  air  transporta- 
tion security  program,  and 

"(3)  utUlze  the  air  transportation  security 
force  to  furnish  assistance  to  an  airport 
operator,  or  any  carrier,  intrastate  air  car- 
rier, or  foreign  air  carrier  engaged  In  air 
transportaUon  or  intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion to  can?  out  the  purpoees  of  the  air 
transportation  security  program. 

"OVEBAIX    RESPONSIBILITT 

--  (c)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  law.  the  responalbUlty  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  air  transportation  securtty  pro- 
gram, and  security  force  functions  specifi- 
cally set  forth  in  this  section,  shall  be  vested 
exclusively  In  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  and  shaU  not 
be  assigned  or  transferred  to  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency." 

SBC.  25.  Section  1111  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  resd  as 
follows : 

"AOTHoarrr  to  asriTsx  t»ansfo«tation 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, require  any  air  carrier,  intrastate  air 
carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrter  to  refuse  to 
transport — 

-•  ( 1 )  any  person  who  does  not  oooaaot  to  a 
oewch  of  his  person  to  detersaine  whether  he 
U  unlawluUy  carrying  a  dangerous  waapcm. 
expioslve,  or  other  destructive  substance,  or 

"(2)  any  property  of  any  person  who  does 
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not  content  to  a  search  or  inspection  ofsuch 
oroperty  to  d«t«nnlne  whether  It  unlawfuDy 
contains  a  dangerous  weapon,  erploalve,  or 
other  destructive  substance; 
Subject  to  reasonable  rule*  and  regulations 
prescrlbwl  by  the  Administrator,  any  such 
carrier  may  also  refuse  transportation  of  a 
pMMnger  or  property  when,  in  the  opinion 
oT^e  carrier,  such  transportation  would  or 
might  be  Inimical  to  safety  of  flight. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  for  the  carriage  oi 
persons  or  property  In  air  transportation  or 
Intrastate  air  transportation  by  an  air  car- 
rlsr.  intrastate  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air 
carrier  for  compensation  or  hire  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  an  agreement  that  such 
carriage  shall  be  refusal  when  consent  to 
search  persons  or  search  or  Inspect  such 
property  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in 
subMCtlon  (a)   of  this  section  U  not  given. 

Skc.  2fl.  Section  903(1)  of  the  Pederal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1858  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•Carrying  Weapon*  Aboard  Alrcra/t 
"(n(l>    Whoever,  while  aboard,  or  while 
attempting  to  board,  any  aircraft  In  or  in- 
tended for  operation  In  air  transportation  or 
intrastate    air    transportation,    has    on    or 
about  hU  pereon  or  his  property  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous   weapon,   exploelve,   or 
other  destructive  substance,  or  has   placed, 
attempted   to   pla«se.   or  attempted   to  have 
placed    aboard    such    aircraft    any    property 
containing  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerotis 
weapon,  exploelve.  or  other  destructive  sub- 
stance shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •IXXX)  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
••(2t    Whoever   wtlUully   and   without   re- 
gard  for   the  safety  of  human  life  or  with 
reckleM  disregard  for  the  safety  of  human 
life    while   aboard,   or   whUe   attempting   to 
board   any  aircraft  in  or  Intended  for  opera- 
tion  in   air  transportation  or  Intrastate  air 
transportation,  haa  on  or  about  his  person 
or  his  property  a  concealed  deadly  or  dan- 
gerous weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destruc- 
tive substance,  or  has  placed,  attempted  to 
place,  or   attempted   to   have   placed  aboard 
such  aircraft  any  property  containing  a  con- 
cealed deadlv  or  dangerous  weapon,  explMlve. 
or  other  destructive  substance  shall  be  fined 
not    more    than    W.OOO    or    imprisoned    not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

••  ( 3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  law 
enforcement  officers  of  any  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  while  acting  within  their  official  ca- 
pacltie*  and  who  are  authorised  or  required 
within  their  official  capacities,  to  carry  arms, 
or  to  persons  who  may  be  authorized,  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  to 
carry  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons 
In  air  transportation  or  intrastate  air  trans- 

porUtlon." 

Sk.  27.  TO  eetablWh,«dmlnl*ter,  and  main- 
tain the  air  trMJ«portatlon  security  force 
provided  In  section  316  of  the  Pederal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973  the 
sum  of  MS.OOO.OOO,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  such  anaounts.  not  to  exceed  W6,- 
000,000.  as  are  neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  such  section. 

ate.  28.  Section  101  of  the  Pederal  Aviation 
Act  Of  1958,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  («)  the  following: 

"(221  'Intrartate  air  carrier'  means  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  undertakes, 
whether  directly  or  Indirectly  or  by  a  lease 
or  any  other  arrangement,  solely  to  engage 
In  intrastate  air  transportation. 

■  ( 33 )  'Intraetate  air  transportation'  means 
the  carriage  of  persone  or  property  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  compenaatlon  or  hire,  by 
turbojet-powered  aircraft  capable  of  carry- 
ing thirty  or  more  persons.  whoUy  within 
the  same  State  of  the  United  States." 
and  18  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (23)  as  paragraph  (24)  and  redes- 
ignating the  remaining  paragraph*  accord- 
ingly: 
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^c  29  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading 

•TITLE  in— ORGANIZATION   OF   AOmJCT 
AND  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OP  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR" 
13   amended  by   adding   at   the  end   thereof 
the  following ;  ,„   ^. 

■Sec.   316.  Screening  of  passengers  in  air 

transportation.  

•Sec.  316.  Air  transportation  security  force. 
"  1  a)  Powers  and  responsibilities. 
•'(b)  Training  and  assistance, 
"(c)    Overall  responsibility." 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  sections  101  and  902 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  to  implement  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure 
of  Aircraft  and  to  amend  Utle  XI  of  such 
Act  to  authorize  the  President  to  suspend 
air  service  to  any  foreign  nation  which 
he  determines  is  encouraging  aircraft 
hijacking  by  acting  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  revoke  the  operating 
authority  of  foreign  air  carriers  under 
certain  circumstances." 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical corrections  or  additions  required  to 
be  made  in  S.  2280  as  amended,  and  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  bill  as  passed  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  1655.  Calendar  No.  1102,  be 

indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
in  favor  of  the  hijacking  legislation 
sdthough  I  have  serious  disagreements 
with  those  provisions  of  the  legislation 
that  impose  a  death  penalty. 

Usually  when  the  Congress  acts  to  es- 
tablish legislative  procedure,  that  action 
occurs   without  the  experience   or   the 
precedent  of  rulings  passed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  However,  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of   imposing  the  death  penalty 
for  serious  crimes  like  hijacking,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Court  has  de- 
termined such  penalty  to  extend  beyond 
the  bounds  of  constitutionality.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Court's  decision 
on  the  Purman  case  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  death  penalty  cannot  be  legally 
imposed  in  instances  of  this  type.  Al- 
though, I  voted  to  supiport  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  pending  legislation.  I 
do  not  intend  for  my  vote  to  stand  in 
support  of  imposing  the  death  penalty 
for  these  very  serious  crimes.  Because  of 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  this  area 
I  continue  to  hold  very  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  death  penalty  as  a  lawful 
penalty  for  those  convicted  of  the  crimes 
described  in  this  mea*ure.  I  would  hope, 
however,  that  upon  enactment,  this  leg- 
islation will  have  been  engineered  so  as 
to  include  sufficient  deterrents  that  meet 
the  seriousness  of  the  acts  described  and 
at  the  same  time  accomplish  those  goals 
in  an  accepUble  and  judicious  manner. 


Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
under  agreement,  I  ask  unwiimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  30-sec- 
ond  statement  as  to  why  I  voted  against 

the  previous  bill.  „^,^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  just  passed  almost 
unanimously  I  agree  with  100  percent. 
But  the  Senator  from  Iowa  cannot  vote 
for  legislation  containing  the  death 
penalty.  My  commitments  in  public  life 
have  been  toward  that  end. 

Throughout  my  service  in  public  life,  I 
have  felt  that  the  provisions  of  a  death 
penalty,  and  also  other  legal  provisions 
of  penalUes  which  are  in  this  bill,  almost 
make  it  mandatory  for  tiiose  presumed 
guilty  to  accept  trial  other  than  by  jury. 
For  these  two  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
I  voted  against  the  legislation  although 
I  agree  with  everything  else  in  the  bUl. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bUl  <S.  3419)  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  unreasonable  risk  of  in- 
jury from  hazardous  products,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 

ScnfttCr 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S  J  Res.  204)  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  history  of  pubUc  works  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  *H.R.  11682) 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Laboratories  in  Boulder, 
Colo .  to  the  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower 
Laboratories,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con  Res.  679.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  of  the  District 

of  Columbia:  ...„♦„ 

H  Con.  Res.  681.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  one  thousand  ad- 
ditional hearings  entitled  "Corrections"  parts 

I  through  VI:  and 

H  Con  Res.  687.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  parts  I  and  II  of  heartnge  entitled  -Dis- 
crimination Against  Women". 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  11682)  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Laboratories  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  to  the 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Laboratorltt, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERitED 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 


H.  Con.  Rea.  679.  Concurrent  reeolutloD  to 
provide  for  the  prtnUng  at  additional  copies 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
jilzatlon  of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

H  Con.  Ree-  681.  Concnrrent  reeolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  one  thousand 
addiuonal  hearlnga  entitled  "Correcttona" 
parts  I  through  VI;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  687.  Concurrent  reeolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  parts  I  and  n  of  hearings  enUtled 
•'Discrimination  Against  Women". 


CONSUMER   PROTEXmON   ORGANI- 
ZATION ACrr  OP   1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cttxtis)  .  The  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  8.  3970, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3970,  to  establish  a  Council  of  Consumer 
Advisers  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Preel- 
dent,  to  establish  an  independent  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and  serve 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.    

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIRCRAFT  PIRACY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1972 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    ACRBUIENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imsuiimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  8. 2567  of  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ilebraska  (Mr. 
Hrtiska)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  what  that  bill  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  response  to 
the  very  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  may 
I  say  that  this  is  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  certain  crimes  and  offense 
committed  aboard  aircraft.  The  bill  was 
referred  a  few  days  ago  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  ■«'ith  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  it  would  be  reported  back  with- 
in a  certain  time.  The  bill  has  been  re- 
ported back  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  is  related  to  the  one  just 
passed  a  few  minutes  ago.  It  was  felt 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  call  it  up 
at  this  time,  with  a  time  limitation 
thereon. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  thwre 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  8.  2567  and  that  the 
unfinished  business  remain  in  a  tempo- 
rarily laid -aside  status  until  the  disposi- 
tion of  8.  2567.  or  close  of  business  today, 

whlcliever  is  the  earlier^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <S.  2567) 
to  facilitate  prosecutions  for  certain 
crimes  and  offenses  committed  aboard 
aucraft,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  are  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "1971"  and  insert  "1972";  at 
the  top  of  page  2,  strike  out: 

S»c.  2.  Section  86  of  tlUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "false  Infor- 
mation." and  substituting  therefor  "a  threat 
or  false  Information"  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  that  section. 

Skc.  3.  Section  1396  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addmg  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fi  A  proceeding  to  recover  a  penalty 
under  section  35  of  title  18  or  under  section 
901(c)  of  the  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
may  be  brought  In  the  Judicial  district  where 
the  defendant  reeidee  or  the  district  where 
the  false  Information  or  threat  was  imparted 
or  conveyed  or  attempted  to  be  imparted 
or  conveyed.  In  any  such  suit  process  agaawt 
any  defendant  may  be  served  In  the  district 
where  the  defendant  Is  found  with  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  the  process  had  been 
served  within  the  district  In  which  said  suit 
is  brought." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  2.    (a)    Chapter  3  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,   is  amended   by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  news  section: 
■  5  36.  Imparting  or  conveying  threats 

"Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes  to 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited 
by  section  82  or  83  of  this  chapter  or  section 
1992  of  chapter  97  or  section  2276  of  chapter 
111  of  this  title  vrtth  an  apparent  determi- 
nation to  carry  the  threat  Into  execution, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
Item: 
"36.  Imparting  or  conveying  threat*.". 


On  page  3,  after  line  6.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1396  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section and  adding  the  following:  ".  and  in 
£iny  proceeding  to  recover  a  civil  penalty  un- 
der section  35(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  section  901(c)  of  the  Pederal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  731;  49  U.S.C. 
1471(0)).  all  proceae  agaliut  any  defendant 
or  witness,  otherwise  not  authorised  under 
the  Pederal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,  may  be 
served  In  any  Judicial  district  of  the  United 
Statee  upon  an  ex  parte  ortier  for  good  cause 
shown. ". 


In  line  20,  strike  out  "Threats':  In 
line  33,  after  the  word  "conveyed",  strike 
out  any  threat,  or";  on  page  4.  after  line 
6.  strike  out: 

(a)  Section  902(1)  is  amended  to  read  aa 
foUowa: 

"Carrying  Weapons  Aboard  Aircraft 

"(1)  ID  Whoever,  while  aboard,  or  while  at- 
tempting to  board,  an  aircraft  being  operated 
by  an  air  carrier  or  a  foreign  air  carrier  in  air 
transportation,  has  on  or  about  his  person  a 
concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapcm  shaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  » 1.000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(2)  Whoerer  wlllfuUy  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  or  with  reckleas 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  btiman  life,  whUe 
aboard,  or  whUe  attempting  to  board,  an  air- 
craft being  operated  by  an  air  carrier  or  a 
foreign  ali  carrier  In  air  transportation,  has 
on  or  about  his  peraon  a  concealed  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  t6,(X)0  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"  (3)  This  subsection  ahaU  not  apply  to  law 
enforcement  officers  of  any  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment, who  are  authorized  or  required  to  carry 
arms,  or  persons  as  may  be  so  authorised  un- 
der regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  while  acting  within  their  of- 
ficial capacities." 

(b)  Section  902<m)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  5.  line  8.  after  the  word 
"conveyed",  strike  out  "a  threat,  or";  in 
line  11,  after  the  word  "a",  strike  out 
"crime"  and  insert  "felony";  iu  line  12, 
after  "(j)".  strike  out  "ik).  or  tl)"  and 
insert  "or  <  1 »  (2) ";  in  line  14.  after  the 
word  "or",  strike  out  "both."  and  in- 
sert "both.";  and.  after  line  14.  insert: 

"(2)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited 
by  subsections  0) .  (J),  or  (1)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, with  an  apparent  determination  to 
carry  the  threat  Into  execution,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  S5.000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

(c)  The  table  cT  contents  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  In  the  matter  of  title 
IX  (72  Stat.  734;  subchapter  IX.  chapter  20 
of  title  49.  U.S.C.  i  1472(m) )  is  amended  by 
redesignating 

"Sec.  902.  im)  False  Information." 
to  read 

"Sec.     902.  im)      False     Information     and 
threats.". 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  are  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  5,  after  "Section  902 ". 
insert  "(m)  ';  and,  after  line  6.  strike 
out; 

(a)  Section  902(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Carrying  Weapons  Aboard  Aircraft 

"(1){1)  WTjoever.  while  aboard,  or  while 
attempting  to  board,  an  aircraft  being  oper- 
ated by  an  air  carrier  or  a  foreign  air  car- 
rier In  air  transportation,  has  on  or  about  his 
person  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  81.000 
or  Imprisoned  not  man  than  one  year,  or 

both. 

"(2)  Whoever  willfully  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  hun\an  life  or  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  human  life,  while 
aboard,  or  while  attempting  to  board,  an 
aircraft  being  operated  by  an  air  carrier  or  a 
foreign  air  carrier  in  air  transportation,  has 
on  or  about  his  person  a  concealed  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  •5.000  or  Imprlsottcd  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 
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"(3)  Thl»  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  law 
enf  orc«n«it  offlc«r«  of  any  municipal  or  8tat« 
goTernment.  or  th*  FMeral  Qcfrtraiatnt.  who 
an  authorliwl  or  required  to  carry  anna,  or 
peraona  a«  may  be  »o  autbortzed  under  reg- 
ulation* I8«ied  by  the  8«»etary  of  Tranapor- 
tailon.  while  acting  wltbln  their  official  ca- 
pacltlea." 

(b)  Section  90a(m)  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreemtativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Oonffre$*  a$sembUd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  c*t«l  aa  the  •'Aircraft  Piracy 
Amendmenu  of  IftTS".  ..  ^  o*  -. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Chapter  of  title  18.  United  States 
CJode.  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 
"1 3fl.  Imparting   or   oonTeylng   threats 

•Whoever  imparta  or  oonyeye  or  oauaes  to 
be  imparted  or  conveywl  any  threat  to  do  an 
aot  which  would  be  a  fetony  prohibited  by 
section  33  or  33  of  thla  chapter  or  section  IMS 
of  chapter  97  or  section  2376  of  chapter  111 
of  thU  tlUe  with  an  apparent  determination 
to  carry  the  threat  into  execution.  ahaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  W.OOO  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  yeare.  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  18  cff 
the  United  States  Code  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  ft^lowlng  new  Item: 
••38.  Imparting  or  conveying  threats.-^ 

3£C  3  Subeeotlon  (a)  of  section  1896  of 
UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  i*  amended  by 
striiong  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section and  abiding  the  foUowlng:  ".and  In 
any  proceeding  to  recover  a  civil  penalty  un- 
der section  36(a)  at  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  section  001(c)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  (73  Stat.  781;  49  VS.C 
1471(c)).  all  process  against  any  drfendant 
or  wltneaa.  otherwise  not  authorized  under 
the  Federal  Bulee  of  ClvU  Procedure,  may  be 
served  In  any  judicial  district  of  the  United 
SUtea  upon  an  ex  parte  order  for  good  cause 

SiK  4.  Section  901  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Aot  of  1068  (40  UJ3.C.  1471)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subeectlon : 

False  Information 
"(c)  Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  or  cauaee 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  false  lnf<^«>»- 
tlon.  ttnowing  the  informMton  to  »*  ^"J"- 
ooncemlng  an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt 
Z^^Mlr^e  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  a«t 
whl<3j  would  be  a  crime  prohlbltedby  sub- 
section (I).  (J),  .k).  ^^  iii  °«  "^Tn!^ 
of  tills  title,  shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  •1.000  which  ^^ 
recoverable  in  a  civil  action  brought  In  the 
name  of  the  United  Statea." 

SBC  6.  section  90a(m)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1868  (49  U3.C.  1473)  Is 
amended  aa  follows : 

•False  Information  and  Threats 
••(m)  (1)  Whoever  wUlfully  and  malicious- 
ly with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  of 
human  life.  Impart*  or  conveys  or  oausee  to 
be  inmarted  or  conveyed  false  information 
Uno^^ng  the  Information  to  be  false,  con- 
cerning an  attempt  or  aUeged  attempt  being 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act  which 
would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by  subsection 
(l»  (1)  or  (1)  (3)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  •6,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  txsth. 

■13)  Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited 
by  subaoctlona  (1).  (J),  or  (1)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, with  an  apparent  detennlnaUon  to 
carry  the  threat  into  execution,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  •6.000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

(c)  "nie  t*ble  of  oontents  of  the  Federal 
AvUtlon  Act  of  19M.  In  the  matter  of  title 
IX  (73  Stat.  784:  subchapter  IX.  chapter  30 
of  tlUe  40,  U3.C.  I  1473(m))  Is  amended  by 
redesignating 


"Sec.  90a.  (m)  Falae  Information." 

to  read  _  . 

"Sec.  903.  (m)       False      intormatlon      and 

threau. ".  ,   ,  ^. 

8K  6.  Section  803  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  ^49  UJ3.C.  1473)  is  amended  by 
striking  ■•Such"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  that 
section,  and  subotltutlng  therefor.  •Except 
with  reapect  to  clvU  penalties  under  section 
901  (c)  of  this  title,  such^'. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment. 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal,  with  respect 
to  S.  2567.  of  20  minutes  and  that  the 
sigreemfflit  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  have  no  objection,  I  ask 
for  2  minutes  for  the  majority  leader  to 
propose  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
the  time  not  to  be  taken  out  of  either 

side.  .„,^.      i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

ojajectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


business  to  be  done;  so  after  tomorrow, 
we  'Will  go  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  do  not 
regard  the  decision  as  to  Saturday  as  of- 
fering a  carrot.  It  is  rather  sort  oi  a& 
18-carat  proposal,  which  we  readily  ac- 
cept. I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  iMr.  SWNins) ,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Broom;),  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  Pulbright)  .  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrttska).  ,  , 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  fur- 
ther yield,  I  imderstand  debate  will  con- 
tinue tomorrow  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  it  will  be  laUi 
before  the  Senate,  and  hopefully,  if  there 
are  any  other  amendments,  we  can  dis- 
pose of  them  at  that  time. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  ON 
SCOTT  AND  STENNIS  TO  BROOKE 
AMENDMENTS  TO  FOREIGN  AID 
BILL.  AND  ON  PASSAGE  OF  THE 
BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  leadership  has  discussed  the  con- 
sent agreement  which  I  am  about  to 
make  and  I  hope  that  it  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  in  view  of 
the  difficult  schedule  we  have  confront- 
ing us.  If  the  agreement  is  amenable  to 
the  Senate,  we  will  not  come  in  on  Sat- 
urday. I  am  not  holding  that  out  as  a  car- 
rot, but  the  circumstances  just  worked 
out  on  that  basis. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  foreign  aid 
bill  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business  tomorrow  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  bushaess. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  votes  on  the  Scott  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  amount,  the  vote  on 
the  Stennis  amendment  to  delete  the 
Brooke  amendment,  and  the  vote  on  the 
final  passsige  occur,  in  that  order,  with- 
out further  debate  beginning  at  2  o'clock 
on  Tuesday   afternoon  next   and  that 

rule  xn  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  Scott 
amendment  and  the  Stennis  amendment 
there  be  a  division  of  time  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  until  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock,  the  time  to  be  equally 
set  aside  for  both  amendments  and  the 
time  to  be  divided  between  the  authors 
of  the  amendments  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  imderstanding.  there  will  be  no 
business  for  the  Senate  to  attend  to  on 
Saturday,  except  to  spin  its  wheels.  We 
do  not  want  to  come  in,  unless  there  is 


AIRCRAFT  PIRACY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1128  (S. 
2567) .  a  bill  to  facilitate  prosecution  for 
certain  crimes  and  offenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. I  ask.  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  Robert  Blakey  and  Ken 
Lazaras  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
noor  during  the  consideration  of  8. 
2567. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas tMr.  McClkllan)  is  conducting 
a  hearing  and  has  asked  me,  in  his  ab- 
sence, to  manage  S.  2567  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  time 
this  month  that  the  Senate  has  had 
before  it  for  consideration  this  bill,  S. 
2567.  relating  to  aircraft  piracy.  I  re- 
fer those  interested  in  the  proposal  to 
the  remarks  made  by  this  Senator  and 
Senator  McClellen  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  September  5.  1972,  at  S.  14097  et  seq., 
in  the  daily  edition  of  the  Congris- 
SIONAL  RECOao. 

At  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  asked  permission  for 
his  committee  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  terms  of  S.  2567  in  con- 
junction with  its  work  on  S.  2280.  a  biU 
to  implement  the   Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  UnlawflU  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft. The  managers  of  S.  2567  concur- 
red in  the  request  of  Senator  Magnttson 
and     the     Commerce     Committee   was 
given  until  September  19  to  examine  the 
bill.   This   examination  has   now  been 
completed   and   the  bUl   has  been  re- 
ported favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
by   the  Commerce  Committee.  S.  2280 
has  just  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

This  Senator  feels  that  the  action  by 
the  Cranmerce  Committee  on  S.  2567  de- 
leting section  5(a)  from  the  Judiciary 
bill  is  constructive.  I  believe  that  I_^ 
speak  for  not  only  myself  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  In  indicating  that 


the  amendment  is  agreeable  to  us.  This 
U  especially  true  In  Ught  of  the  language 
in  the  Commerce  Committee  bill  which 
duplicates  and  Indeed  expands  the  de- 
leted portion  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 

At  the  time  the  Senate  had  S.  2567 
under  consideration,  the    Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Javtts)    raised  a 
question  concerning  the  constitutionality 
of  two  provisions  of  the  bill,  sections 
2(a)    and  5.  relating  to  "imparting  or 
conveying  threats".  As  a  result  of  this 
colloquy,  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  were  sought  on  this  question. 
In  response,  I  received  a  letter  dated 
September  15,  1972,  from  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel   which  discusses   the 
language  in  the  bill  in  relation  to  the 
Supreme    Court    decision    in    Watts  v. 
United  States.  39iVJB.  105  (1969)  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  US.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cult,  WatU  V.  United  States,  402  F.  2d 
676  < 1968).  w    .  n 

I  ask  unsinimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  and  the  two  court 
opinions  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
indicate  that  having  considered  the  ar- 
guments made  by  Mr.  Cramton  in  his 
letter  and  having  read  the  per  curiam 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  the  lower 
court  decision,  including  the  dissent  by 
Judge  Wright.  I  am  convinced  anew  that 
the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  in  accord  with  the  first 
amendment  and  would  be  found  to  be 
constitutional  should  it  be  questioned.  I 
will  have  more  to  say  on  this  point  in  a 
moment.  I  believe  that  if  Congress  enacts 
a  statute  with  the  specific  intent  to  make 
unlawful  the  imparting  or  conveying  of 
threats  with  an  apparent  determination 
to  carry  the  threat  into  execution,  it 
would  not  fail  under  the  Watts  test. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator  ques- 
tions the  need  for  such  a  statute.  By 
our  vote  to  approve  this  bill,  we  will  in- 
dicate that  such  language  has  our  ap- 
proval and.  to  this  Senator,  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  potential  problem 
raised  by  the  Watts  decision. 
ExHiBrr  1 


Dkpastmknt  of  JtrSTlCE. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hktjsica, 
V£.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  During  the  Senate 
debate  on  S.  2567,  a  question  was  raised  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  bill  proecrlblng  '•threats".  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  its  study.  Senator 
Magnuson,  Chairman  of  that  Conunlttee, 
then  requested  an  advisory  opinion  from  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
on  the  merits  of  the  constitutional  question. 
The  Memorandum  from  the  Office  of  I^ls- 
latlve  Counsel  concluded  that  the  provisions 
as  drafted  presented  problems  of  constitu- 
tional dimension.  For  the  reasons  set  forth 
herein,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
visions are  constitutional. 

Two  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  ques- 
tioned. Sec.  2(a)  of  the  bU  amends  Chapter  2 


of  title  18,  VniteA  SUtee  Code,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  s«;tlon; 
•■J  86.  Imparting  or  oon»«ylng  threats 

•■Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes  to 
be  imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do  an 
act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohlbltad  by 
section  32  or  33  of  this  chapter  or  eecUon 
1992  of  chapter  97  or  section  2276  of  chapter 
111  of  this  title  with  an  apparent  determina- 
tion to  carry  the  threat  into  exeetiUon,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  •5.000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both."  (Emphasis 
supplied) 

Sec.  5  of  the  bill  amends  5  902 (m)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  provides: 
"(m)(2)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or 
causes  to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat 
to  do  an  act  which  wotild  be  a  felony  pro- 
hibited by  subsections  (1).  (3),  or  (1)  (2) 
of  this  section,  with  an  apparent  determina- 
tion to  carry  the  threat  into  execution,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  85 ,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both."  (Em- 
phaate  supplied) 

The  memorandum  from  the  Ofllce  oi  Lieg- 
Islatlve  Counsel  argues,  on  the  basis  of  Watts 
v.  United  States,  394  U.S.  706  (1969) ,  that  the 
underscored  language  of  e*ch  provision  Is  of 
doubtful   constitutional  validity. 

we  believe  that  this  contention  mis- 
interprets Watts.  The  memorandxim  ^pears 
to  be  grounded  upon  the  belief  that  that  de- 
cision discusses  the  constitutionality  of  the 
subject  statute  when.  In  fact,  the  language 
referred  to  by  the  Legislative  Counsel  Is 
merely  an  exposition  on  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  term  "willfulness*'  In  the  law. 

The  petitioner  In  Watts  w*B  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  5  871(a)   which  pro- 
hibits, inter  alia,  any  parson  from  '•knowingly 
and  willfully  .  .  .  [making]  any  threat  to  take 
the  life  of  or  to  Inflict  bodily  harm  upon 
the    President    of    the    United    States  .  . 
The  conviction  was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  a  majority  opinion  authored  by 
Judge    Burger,    402    F.    2d    670    (1968).    The 
Supreme  Court  reversed  on  the  ground  that 
the  petitioner's  speech  •was  "political  hyper- 
bole"   rather    than    a    ••threat"    within    the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  The  Court  made  It 
clear,  however,  that   18  U.S.C.   §  871(a)    was 
constitutional    on    Its    face,   and    that    true 
"threats  "  could  be  proscribed.  To  the  same 
effect  see  Judge  Wright's  dissent  In  Watts: 
■•.   .  .  threats  are  properly  punished  every 
day    under    statutes    prohibiting    extortion. 
blackmaU  and  assault  ■without  oonstderatlon 
of  First  Amendment  Issues."    (420  F.  2d  at 

690.)  ^     ^ 

The  Supreme  Court  turned  its  attention 
to  the  ■•willfulness"  requirement  of  section 
871(a).  stating: 

'•The  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  dif- 
fered over  whether  or  not  the  *wlllfulne88' 
requirement  of  the  statute  Implied  that  a 
defendant  must  have  Intended  to  carry  out 
his  threat'.  Some  early  cases  fotmd  the  will- 
fulness requirement  met  If  the  speaker 
voluntarUy  uttered  the  charged  words  ■with 
'an  apparent  determination  to  carry  them 
into  execution.'  Raganaky  v.  United  States. 
53  P.  643.  645  (C.A.  7th  Clr.  1918)  (emphasis 
supplied):  cf.  Pierce  v.  United  Statea,  366  F. 
2d  292  (C.A.  10th  Clr.  1966).  This  majority 
below  seemed  to  agree.  Perhaps  this  Inter- 
pretation Is  correct,  although  we  have  grave 
doubts  about  It.  See  the  dissenting  opinion 
below.  131  U.S.  App.  D.C.  at  13S-142,  402  F. 
2d.  at  686-693   (Wright,  J.) ." 

It  Is  the  above-quoted  language  that  has 
led  to  the  contention  that  the  "apparent 
determination"  test  adopted  by  S.  667  Is  of 
questionable    corurtltutlonallty. 

WhUe  this  position  Is  appealing  at  first 
glance.  It  suffers  under  detaUed  scrutiny — 
the  Court  rested  ite  decision  only  on  the 
Issue  of  what  a  "threat"  was  within  the 
llmlte  of  18  U.S.C.  J  871(a).  The  Court  was 
merely  saying  that  It  had  grave  doUbts  about 
the  long-standing  jtidlclal  understanding  of 
the  legislative  history  underlying  the  word 


••wUlfully"  a«  It  appoared  in  that  partlauUz 
statute.  It  did  not  say  that  tha  "^tparant 
datarxnlnation"    tact   «*•    unaomfcltntkinal. 

only  that  CoogceM  might  have  Inttldtrt  a 
grMter  degree  of  culpablUty  In  cqnntitlnn 
with  oflenaea  under  section  871(a).  The  dis- 
sent of  Judge  Wilght  below  la  InlonnaUve 
la  thla  raapMt;  h*  discussed  at  langtH  the 
intent  of  the  f ramers  of  the  statute  and 
concluded  that  a  showing  of  speotac  intent  la 
required. 

There  Is  n"th*"g  In  the  quoted  language 
to  indicate  that  a  constltutkual  problam 
would  be  present  had  Congiew  expraaal;  in> 
eluded  language  requiring  aa  "appiwit  de- 
termination" to  carry  threats  into  exaeu- 
tloo.. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  explicitly  set 
out  the  proper  mwantng  for  the  latent  re- 
quirement by  adopting  the  "appereBt  deUr- 
mlnatlon"  test.  II  the  blU  is  enacted  in  this 
form,  the  courts  wiU  not  be  faced  with  the 
question  of  CongreaitonaJ  Intent  as  they  were 
in  the  l^attj  litigation. 

In  our  view,  the  quoted  seetlons  of  the  bill 
appear  to  be  within  the  proper  scope  of  Con- 
gressional Judgment  and  consistent  with 
constitutional  guarantees  under  the  First 
Amendment.  ■  • 

Sincerely.  i 

RocKR  C.  CaAirroK, 
jMietant  Attorney  a«n«raL 


WATTB     v.    VtTTTTO    STATSB 

(On  peUUon  for  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District    of    Columbia    Circuit — So.    1107, 
Misc.  Decided  AprU  31, 1988) 
Petitioner's  remark  during  political  debate 
at  smaU  pubUc  gathering  that  if  indootad 
into  Army    (which   he   vowed   would   sever 
occur)   and  made  to  carry  a  rifle  "ttoe  flra* 
irmn  I  want  to  get  in  my  sights  is  Ju.  B.  J.." 
held  to  be  crude  political  hyperbole  whloh 
In  light  of  Its  context  and  conditional  nature 
did    not    constitute    a   knowing    and    willful 
threat  against  the  President  within  the  cov- 
erage of  18  U.  8.  C.  »8Tl(a). 

Certiorari  granted;  131  U.  S.  App.  D.  C.  126. 
402  F.  ad  676,  reversed  and  remjuided. 
Joseph  Forer  tor  petitioner. 
Solicitor  General  Ortotoold  for  the  United 
States. 

Ralph    J.    Temple,    Melvin    L.    Wuif,    and 
Lawrence  Speiser  for  the  American  ClvU  Lib- 
erties Union  et  al.  as  amid  curiae. 
Per  Curiam. 

After   a    Jury   trial    In   the    United   States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
petitioner  was  convicted  of  violating  a  1917 
statute    which   prohibits   any   person    from 
•knowingly  and  wuUuUy  .  .      (making)  any 
threat  to  take  the  life  of  or  to  Inflict  bodUy 
harm    upon    the    President    of    the    United 
States   .    .    .   ."•    The   Incident  wiach  led  to 
petitioner's    arrest   occurred   on   Aug\ist   27. 
1966.  during  a  public  raUy  on  the  Washing- 
ton  Monument  grounds.  The  crowd  present 
broke  up  into  small  discussion  groups  and 
petitioner   Joined  a  gathering   scheduled  to 
discuss  police  brutality.  Most  of  those  In  the 
group  were  quite  young,  either  in  their  teens 
or  early   twenties.   Petltloiier.   who   hlmsslf 
was  18  years  old.  entered  Into  the  dlacuaston 
after   one   member   of   the   group   suggested 
that  the  young  people  present  should  get 
more  educaUon  before  expressing  theh-  views. 
According  to  an   Investigator  for  the  Army 
Counter  InteUlgence  Corps  who  was  present, 
petitioner  responded:    "They  always  hoUer  at 
us  to  get  an  education.  And  now  I  have  aJ- 
alieady   received   my   draft   classlflcatlon   as 
1-A  and  I  have  got  to  report  for  my  physical 
this  Monday  coming.  I  am  not  going.  If  they 
ever  make  me  carry  a  rifle  the  first  maa  I 
want  to  get  in  my  sights  u  L.  B.  J."  "They 
are   not  going   to  make   me   kUl   my   black 
brothers.'  on  the  basis  of  this  statente&t.  the 
jury  found  that  petltionar  had  committed  a 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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App.  D.  C.  138.  *n  T.  ^  VTH  (1998).  We 
"Ttne  CIO*  Of  the  aov^menfs  c^, 
Sent  of  acqultt»l.  He  intended  th»t  there 
^ich  the  jury  would  be  w^tltUd  to  find  that 

(petttlonwl   nu«le  •  *f!!l!f^^r^  that 
^  the  Preeldent."  He  streeMd  the  f «*  "i«t 
pitiuonert   st.tement   w«   «*«^"^"f    * 
Mmicml  debsie.  th»t  It  wm  expreealy  made 
Smoiua   updn   an  event-mductlon   Into 
^e^umed    pircea-whlch   petitioner   voweA 
i^uld^^  occur,  and  that  both  P»t't^"« 
Ind  the  crowd  laughed  after  ^he  statement 
WM  ^e.  H.  concluded,  "Now  •ctuaUy  what 
happened  here  in  all  thU  waa  a  kind  ol  very 
cnlde  offensive  method  of  stating  a  POl»^ 
opposition    to   the   President.   What   he   was 
sTviug   he  says.  I  dont  want  to  shoot  black 
^^ple  becaui  I  don't  consider  them  my  en- 
emy  and  If  they  put  a  rifle  in  my  hand  it  is 
the  people  that  put  the  rifle  to  my  hand,  as 
sy^b^med  by  the  President,  who  are  my  re;^ 
e^my."  We  hold  that  the  Ulal  Judge  erred 
in  denying  this  motion. 

Certilnly   the   statute   under   which   peti- 
tioner was  convlct«l  Is  constitutional  on  Its 
face    The   Nation   undoubtedly  has   a  vaUd. 
even  an  overwhelming.  Intereat  In  Protecting 
the  safety  of  its  Chief  Executive  and  In  allow- 
IM  him  to  perform  his  duties  without  In- 
t^erence  frbm  threat,  of  physical  violence. 
^  HJl   Rep   No.  862.  84th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
,1916)    Nevertheless,  a  statute  such  as  this 
one.  which   makes  criminal  a  form  of  pure 
spwch.  must  be  mterpreted  with  the  «)m- 
iJ^nds  of   the  First   Amendment   clearly   In 
mVnd.  What  le  a  threat  must  be  distinguished 
from     what     Is    constitutionally    protected 

"'^o  judgee  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  differed 
over  whether  or   not   the   "wlllfuUneea  •   re- 
quirement of  the  statute  implied  that  a  de- 
fendant must  have  Intended  to  carry  out  hte 
•threat."  Some  early  caeee  found  the  wll  - 
fullneea  requirement  met  If  the  speaker  vol- 
uutarllv    uttered    the    charged    words    with 
••an  app<*rent  determination  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  •  RagaTVsky  v.  United  States. 
aaa  P   648.  646  (C.  a.  7th  Clr.  1018)    tempha- 
sta  supplied):  cf.  Pierce  v.  VniteA  States.  396 
P   ad  »a  (C.  A.  lotto  Clr.  198«).  The  major- 
ity below  seemed  to  agree.  Perhapa  this  In- 
terpretaUon    Is    correct,    although    we    have 
giWve   doubta   about   It.   See   the   <"««'»"'^ 
opimon  below.   131  VJS.  App.  D.  C.  at  18&-- 
1A2    402  P.  2d.  at  88ft-aM   (Wright.  J.).  But 
whatever  the    wlUfvaineea"  requirement  Im- 
DU«a   the  statute  initially  requires  the  Oov- 
erniaant  to  prove  a  true  "threat."  We  do  not 
beueve  that  the  kind  of  political  hyperbole 
indulged  in  by  petitioner  fits   within  that 
statutory  term.   Por  we  must   interpret  the 
language  Congress  chose  "against  the  back- 
OTOund  of  a  profound  national  commitment 
to  the  prtnclDle  that  debate  on  public  Issues 
should  be  uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide-open, 
and  that  It  may  well  include  vehement,  caus- 
Uc    and   sometimes  unple^antly   sharp   at- 
tacks on   government   and  public  officials. 
New  York  Times  Go.  v.  Sullivan.  376  U.S.  284. 
270    (1964)     The    language   of    the    poUUcal 
arena,  like  the  language  used  In  labor  (^s- 
nutee  see  Linn  v.  Un«ed  Plant  Guard  Wor te- 
ira  of  Amerioa.  388  VS.  53.  M  ( 1966) .  Is  often 
vituperative,  abusive,  and  inexact    We  agree 
with   petmoner  that  hla  only   offense  here 
WM  a  "kind  of  very  crude  offensive  method  of 
statins  a  poUtlcal  opposition  to  the  Presl- 
rtent"  Taken  In  context,  and  regarding  the 
eipr««»ly    conditional    nature    of    the   state- 
ment and  the  re«:Uon  of  the  listeners,  we  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  interpreted  otherwise. 
The  motion  for  leave  to  proceed  ii*  forma 
tMUperU  and  the  petition  fo*  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari are  granted  and    he  judgment  of  the 
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court  of  AppeaU  Is  ^^''^•^\'^^ 
rwnanded  with  instructions  ttiat  "be  re- 
turned to  the  District  Court  for  entry  of  a 
judgment  of  acquittal.  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Mr.  Josncx  Stxwaxt  would  deny  the  peti- 
tion for  certiorari. 
Mr.  Jusnc*  Whttx  dissents. 
Mr  jusncx  DoDOLAS.  concurring. 
The  charge  in  this  ca«s  is  of  an  ancient 

''^T^federal  statute  under  which  petitioner 
vvas    convicted    traces    Its    ancestry    to    the 
Statute  of  Treasons  ,26  Edw.  3)  *^lch  made 
It  a  cruno  to  -compass  or  imagine  the  Death 
of  ...  the  King."  Note.  Threats  to  Take  the 
iJf*  of  the  President.  32  Harv.  L.  Rev.  724,  726 
VfoiB)    It  "said  that  one  Walter  Walker    a 
6th  century  keeper  of  an  Inn  "^"r"  "  "J" 
•crown."  was  convicted  under  the  Statute 
of  Treasons  for  telling  his  son:  "Tom.  If  tJiou 
^haX^yself  weU  I  will  make  thee  heir  to 
^e  cfowN."  He  was  found  guilty  of  com- 
passing and  imagming  the  death  of  the  King, 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  1  J.  CampbeU. 
Uvea  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England  161 

L  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  one  Thomas 
Burdet  who  predicted  that  the  king  would 
•soon  die.  with  a  view  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions" of  the  people  was  Inc^cted  for  "com- 
oasslng  and  imagining  of  the  death  of  the 
K^79  Eng.  Rep.  706  (1477) -the  crime 
of  instructive  treason '  with  which  the  old 
reports  are  fllled. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  H,  one  Edward 
Brownlow  was  indicted  "for  speaking  these 
words  that  he  wished  all  the  gentrj-  in  the 
land  would  kill  one  another,  so  that  the 
comminalty  might  live  the  better."  3  Mid- 
dlesex county  Rec.  326  (1888).  In  the  f*™* 
vear  (1662)  one  Robert  Thomell  was  Indicted 
for  saying  'that  If  the  Klnge  did  side  with 
the  Bishops,  the  dlvell  take  Klnge  and  the 
Bishops  too."  Id.,  at  327. 

iRThUe  our  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws  were 
In  force.  John  Adams.  President  of  the  United 
States,  en  route  from  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Qulncy.  Massachusetts,  stopped  In 
Newark.  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  greeted 
by  a  crowd  and  by  a  committee  that  saluted 
him  by  flrlng  a  cannon. 

A  bystander  said.  "There  goes  the  Presi- 
dent and  they  are  flrlng  at  his  ass."  Luther 
Baldwin  was  Indicted  for  replying  that  he 
did  not  care  'if  they  fired  through  his  ass.' 
He  was  convicted  In  the  federal  court  for 
speaking  'sedlclous  words  tending  to  de- 
fame the  President  and  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States"  and  fined,  assessed  court  costs 
and  expenses,  and  committed  to  Jail  until 
the  fine  and  fees  were  paid.  See  J.  Smith. 
Freedom's    Fetters    270-274     (1956). 

The  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws  constituted 
one  of  our  sorriest  chapters:  and  I  had 
thought  we  had  done  with  them  forever.- 

Yet  the  present  statute  has  hardly  fared 
better.  "Like  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  sec- 
tion  871    was   passed    in   a    relatively   calm 
peacetime   spring.'   but   has  been  construed 
under   circumstances   when   intolerance   for 
free  speech  was  much  greater  than  It   nor- 
mally   might    be."    Note.    Threatening    the 
President:    Protected    Dissenter   or   PoUtlc&l 
Assassin.  57  Geo.  L.  J.  553.  570  (1969).  Con- 
victions   under    18    U.S  C.    §  871    have    been 
sustamed     for     displaying     posters     urging 
passersby   to   ■hang    | President)    Roosevelt." 
united  States  v.  Apel.  44  P.  Supp.  592.  593 
iDC.N.D.     Ill-     1942);     for    declaring     that 
•President  Wilson  ought  to  be  killed.  It  is  a 
wonder  some   one  ha*   not  done   it   already. 
If  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  would  do  it  my- 
self United  States  v.  Stickrath.  242  P.  151. 
162  (D.C.SJD.  Ohio  1917);  for  declaring  that 
•  Wilson  Is  a  wooden-headed  son  of  a  bitch. 
I    wish   Wilson    was    In   hell,   and    If    I    had 
the  power  I  would  put  him  there,"  Clark  v. 
Vnited    States.    250    P.    449    (C.A.    5th    Clr. 
1918).    In   sustaining   an    Indictment    under 
the  statute  against  a  man  who  indicated  that 


he  would  enjoy  shooting  President  Wilson 
If  be  had  the  chance,  the  trl*l  court  ex- 
plained  the  thrust  oX  }  871:  ^     w» 

"The  purpose  of  the  statute  was  undoubt- 
edly not  only  the  protection  of  the  President, 
but  'also  the  prohibition  of  Just  such  state- 
menu  as  those  alleged  in  this  indictment, 
^e  expression  of  such  direful  Intentions 
and  desires,  not  only  indicates  a  spirit  of  dJs- 
loyaltv  to  the  nation  bordering  upon  treason, 
but  is.  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  menace  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country.  .  .  .It 
Arouses  resentment  and  concern  on  the  part 
of  patriotic  citizens."  United  States  v.  Jasxck. 
252  P.  931.  933   (D.C.E.D.  Mich.  1918). 

Suppression  of  speech  as  an  effect  ve  police 
measure  Is  an  old.  old  device,  outlawed  by 
our  Constitution. 

Ma.  JUSTICE  Fo«TAS.  with  whom  Mm.  Jus- 
Ticx  Hkkl\»  Joins,  dissenting. 

The  court  holds,  without  hearing,  that  this 
statute  is  constitutional  and  that  It  is  here 
wrongly  applied.  Neither  of  these  rulings 
should  be  made  without  hearing,  even  If  we 
assume  that  they  are  correct. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  trlval  case  because  of  Its 
peculiar  facts  and  because  the  petitioner  was 
merely  given  a  suspended  sentence.  Th«  does 
not  Justify  the  court's  action.  It  should  In- 
duce us  to  denv  certiorari,  not  to  decide  the 
case  on  Its  merits  and  to  adjudicate  the 
difficult  questions  that  It  presents. 

FOOTNOTES       1 

•U.S.C.  §  871(a)  provides:  I 

■  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  deposits 
for  conveyance  In  the  maU  or  for  a  delivery 
from  any"  post  office  or  by  any  letter  carrier 
^y  letter"^ paper,  writing,  print,  missive,  or 
document    containing    any    threat    to    take 
the  life  of  or  to  Inflict  bodily  harm  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President- 
elect, the  Vice  President  or  other  officer  next 
in  the   order   of   succession  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  Stat*8.  or  the  'Vice- 
President-elect,   or   knowingly   and   willfully 
otherwise  makes  any  such  threat  against  the 
President.  President-elect.  Vice  President  or 
other  officer  next  in  the  order  of  Bucc^s'°n 
to  the  office  of  President,  or  Vice  President- 
elect   shaU  be  fined   not   more  than  $1,000 
or  miprlaoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 

^°^The  prosecution  In  those  cases  laid  bare 
to  the  Juries  that  the  treasonous  thoughts 
were  the  heart  of  the  matter;  "the  original 
of  hU  Treasons  proceeded  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  heart;  which  Imagination  was  in 
ItseU    High-Treason,    albeit    the    same   pro- 
ceeded not  to  any  overt  fa<rt;  and  the  heart 
belna  possessed  with  the  abundance  of  nis 
traitorous  Imagination,  and  not  being  able  so 
^contain   U^lf.  burst   forth   In   vUe  and 
traitorous  Speeches,  and  from  thence  to  hor- 
rible   and    heinous    actions."    Trial    of    S^ 
Zn  Perrot,  I  How.  St.  Tr.  1315    1318  (169^  ; 
•ITlhe  high  treason  charged.  Is  the  compass 
injor  im^lnlng  (In  other  words,  the  Intend- 
ini  orleslgnlng)    the  death  of  the  king.  I 
mlan  his  Natural  Death;  which  being  »  hid- 
den operation  of  the  mind.  "^  overt  act  Is  any 
thing  which  legally  proves  the  ef ^^^^^^  °J 
such  traitorous  design  and  Intention— 1  say 
that  the  design   against  the   »^^  ^^/f  ^"™ 
life,    is    the    high    treason    under    the    first 
branch  of  the  statute;  ^nd  whatever  Is  evi- 
dence, which   may  be  legally  l-^ld  before  a 
jury  to  Judge  of  the  traitorous  Intention    s 
a   legal    overt    act;    because   an  overt_^act  Is 
nothing  but  legal  evidence  embodied  iipon 
the  record."  Trial  of  Thomas  Hardyjli  How. 
St.  Tr.  199.  894  ( 1794) .  And  see  84  Eng.  Kep. 
1067   (1708).  ,  ^,„ 

Por  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  mere 
words  as  overt  acts  see  3  W.  Holdsworth.  His- 
tory of  English  Law  293  ( 1»27) .  ,^  ..„„ 
^'In  the  Sedition  Act  cases,  the  tendency 
of  words  to  produce  acts  against  the  p««^ 
and  security  of  the  community  was  stretchea 
to  Its  utmost  latitude.  Likewise.  Judges  ana 
Juries,  m  their  wUllngness  to  presume  evu 


intent  on  the  part  of  Republican  writers, 
iMgely  nullified  the  safeguards  erected  by 
the  Sedition  Act  Itself.  Criticism  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress — in  which  every  Ameri- 
can indulges  as  his  birthright— was  severely 
punished;  yet  thU  practice  mantfesUy  has 
only  a  remote  tendency  to  injure  and  bring 
into  contempt  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  In  short,  much  that  has  become  com- 
nonplace  In  American  political  life  wms  put 
under  the  ban  by  the  Federalist  lawmaksre 
and  judges  of  1798."  J.  Miller.  Crisis  in  Free- 
dom 233  (1961). 


IOjB  Court  of  Appeals.  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.    Argued    April    10.    1968.    Decided 
September  26.   1968.  No.  21628) 
RoBEKT  Watts.  Atpeixant.  v.  Uottxd  Statxs 
or   Amcxxca.  Appelxkb 
Defendant    was   convicted    In    the    United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   Burnlta    Shelton    Matthews.    J.,   of 
threatening  life  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  he  appealed.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Burger.  Circuit  Judge,  held  that  de- 
tendanfs  alleged  statement  that  he  would 
refuse  induction  Into  the  armed  forces  and 
"If  they  ever  make  me  carry  a  rifle  the  first 
person  I  want  In  my  sights  Is  LBJ"  could  be 
found  to  amount  to  a  threat  against  the  life 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Aftlnned. 
J.  Skelly  Wright.  Circuit  Judge,  dissented. 

1.  Homicide. — 92 

It  Is  the  making  of  the  threat,  not  the  In- 
tent to  carry  out.  that  violates  statute  pro- 
hibiting threats  against  life  of  President  of 
the  United   States.    18   U.S.C.A.    1871(a). 

2.  Homicide. — 92 

Ultimate  purpose  underlying  statute  pro- 
hibiting threaU  against  life  of  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  to  deter  the  act  of  kill- 
ing or  mjurmg  President  by  deterring  the  act 
of  threatening  his  life  or  safety.  18  U.8.C.A. 
5871(a). 

3.  Homicide. — 92 
Por  purposes  of  statute  prohibiting  threats 

against  life  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
there  Is  no  requirement  that  the  person 
uttering  the  threats  have  an  Intention  to 
carry  them  out.  nor  is  It  a  defense  that  the 
words  were  Intended  merely  as  a  Jest.  18 
UB.CA.  I  871(a). 

4.  Homicide.— 92 
Pact  that  threat  la  conditional  does  not 

per  se  prevent  It  from  being  a  violation  of 
sutute  prohibiting  threats  against  lUe  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  18  U.S.C.A. 
SB71(a). 

5.  Homicide. — 92 

Defendant's  alleged  statement  that  he 
would  refuse  Induction  Into  the  armed  forces 
and  "If  they  ever  make  me  carry  a  rifle  the 
first  person  I  want  In  my  sights  is  LBJ"  could 
be  found  to  amount  to  a  threat  against  the 
life  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
18U.S.C.A.  1871(a). 

6.  Constitutional  Law. — 00 

The  First  Amendment  does  not  prevent 
proscription  of  utterances  that  conyjrise 
knowing  and  wilful  threats  to  the  life  or 
safetv  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
US.CJV.  Const.  Amend.  1;  18  U.S.C.A.  S  S  871. 
871(a). 

7.  Judgment — 761 

A  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  can  assert 
collateral  estoppel  against  the  government 
la  the  proper  circumstances. 

8.  Judgment — 761 

Prior  Judicial  determination  on  motion  to 
suppress  made  In  a  separate  proceeding  on 
another  charge  In  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions that  there  had  been  no  probable  cause 
for  Secret  Service  agents  to  believe  that  de- 
fendant's words  constituted  a  threat  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  did  not  op- 
erate as  a  collateral  estoppel  to  felony  charge 
In  the  District  Court.  18  UJ3.C.A.  §  871  (a) 

Mr.  Joseph  Forer,  Washington,  D.C.,  (ap- 
pointed by  this  cotirt)  for  i^jpellant. 


Mr  Lee  A.  Freeman.  Jr..  Aast.  U.  S.  Atty.. 
with  whom  Meaan.  D»Tld  G.  Breu,  U.  8. 
Atty.  Frank  Q.  Nebeker  and  Victor  W. 
Caputy,  Aast.  U.  8.  Attys.,  were  on  the  brief 
for  appellee.  _. 

Before  WUbur  K.  MlUer,  Senior  Circuit 
Judge,  and  Burger  and  Wright.  Olrctilt 
Judges. 

Burger.  Circuit  Judge: 
This  Is  an  appeal  from  a  conviction  for 
threatening  the  life  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  18  VS.C.  i  871 
(a)  (1964).' 

Appellant  attended  a  DuBols  Club  meeting 
and  participated  in  a  discussion  group  deal- 
ing with  police  brutality.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions.  Appellant  allegedly  made 
a  statement  that  he  would  refuse  Induction 
into  the  armed  forces  and  'If  they  ever  make 
me  carry  a  rifle  the  first  person  I  want   [or 
would  want  or  would  like  to  have)    In  my 
sights  Is  LBJ."  "  There  Is  evidence  that  he 
also  stated   that  Negroes  should   not  shoot 
their    "black   brothers"   or   Vietnamese.   The 
following  day  he  was  arrested  by  Secret  Serv- 
ive   agents  for   threatening  the   life   of   the 
President.    'When    arrested.    Appellant    was 
found   to   possess   marijuana   and   an   infor- 
mation  was  filed   in   the  Court  of   General 
Session  charging  him  with  this  misdemeanor. 
Prior  to  his  trial  for  threatening  the  Pres- 
ident. Appellant  moved  to  dismiss  the  indict- 
ment on  the  ground  that  his  words  did  not 
constitute  a  "threat"  within  the  language  of 
the  statute.  This  motion  was  denied.  Subse- 
quently, m  the  marijuana  prosecution.  Ap- 
pellant moved  to  suppress  the  evidence  on 
the  ground  that  the  arrest  and  search  were 
Ulegal  since  the  arresting  officers  lacked  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  felony— threaten- 
ing the  life  of  the  President— had  been  com- 
mitted.    The     Court     of     General     Sessions 
granted   the   motion.   The   government's   re- 
quest for  reconsideration  being  denied,  the 
government    nolle    proased    the    marijuana 

charge.  ^    __ 

The  felony  charge  of  threatening  the  Pres- 
ident was  tried  m  the  District  Covirt  and 
Appellant  was  convicted.'  Appellant  raises 
three  grounds  for  reversal  (I)  that  the  evi- 
dence was  insufflclent  to  support  a  flnrtlng 
that  he  uttered  a  "threat"  against  the  Pres- 
ident: (2)  that  a  conviction  woidd  vloUte 
the  First  Amendment;  and  (3)  that  the 
prior  Judicial  determination  on  the  motion 
to  suppress  In  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
operated  as  collateral  estoppel  to  the  felony 
charge  In  the  DlsUlct  Court. 


II]  Turning  to  the  language  of  18  UB.C. 
5  871  (1964),  we  see  that  what  It  prohibits 
Is  "knowingly  and  willfuUy  •  •  •  mak[mgl 
any  •  •  •  threat  to  take  the  life  of  or  to 
inflict  t)odlly  harm  upon  the  President 
•  •  •  "  On  Its  face,  and  under  conventional 
standards  of  statutory  construction,  the 
statute  prohibits  the  knowing  and  wUlful 
act  of  threatening  the  life  of  the  President. 
The  forbidden  utterance  Is  the  criminal  act; 
the  adjective  "wUlfully"  precedes  and  modi- 
fies •'threaten";  It  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  act  of  kUling  or  injuring.  The  act  of 
kUllng  or  assaulting  Is  a  separate  crime. 
Therefore,  the  District  Judge  correctly  In- 
structed the  Jury:  "It  is  the  makmg  of  the 
threat,  not  the  Intent  to  carry  It  out.  that 
violates  the  law." 

Given  this  clarity  of  the  statute  itself, 
there  is  little  necessity  to  turn  to  the  legis- 
lative history,  except  to  discern  the  broad 
purposes  of  Congress.  However,  in  light  of 
the  dissent's  reliance  on  some  utterances  of 
an  mdlvldual  Congressman  In  terms  that 
would  actually  alter  the  clear  meaning  of 
the  statute,  we  turn  to  the  total  legislative 
history.  The  record  of  the  House  debates  on 
section  871  does  not.  as  the  dissent  asserts. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"Indicatle)  that  Congress  considered  specific 
latent  to  execute  the  threat  an  element  of 
the  offense  •  •  •  '  Indeed  the  House  record 
is  to  the  contrary.' 

[2]  The  ultlmau  purpose  underlying  sec- 
lion  871  la  to  deter  the  act  of  kllllnt  or 
Injuring  the  President  by  deterring  the  act 
of  threatening  his  life  or  safety.  As  Con- 
gressman Webb,  the  proponent  of  the  bUl, 
asserted:  "That  Is  one  reason  why  we  want 
this  statute — In  order  to  decrease  the  possi- 
bility of  actual  assault  by  punishing  threats 
to  commit  an  assault."  53  Cong.Bec.  9377-78 
(1916)  (emphasis  added).  The  act  of  wUl- 
fully threatening  was  Itself  made  the  crime 
not  only  to  deter  the  threat  but  also  the 
consequences  of  verbal  or  published  threats 
In  terms  of  their  Incitement  of  others — in- 
cluding those  less  stable  than  the  speaker 
and  perhaps  more  suggestible.  Congressman 
Webb's  explication  of  the  rationale  behind 
a  prohibition  of    "threaU"  Is  of  Interest: 

"A  bad  r""'  can  make  a  public  threat. 
and  put  somebody  else  up  to  committing  a 
crime  against  the  Chief  Executive,  and  that 
Is  where  the  harm  comes.  The  man  who 
vfiakes  the  threat  Is  not  himself  very  dan- 
gerous, but  h.e  is  liable  to  put  devilment  in 
the  mind  of  some  poor  fellow  who  does  try 
to  harm  him"   [the  President]. 

Id.  at  9377  (emphasis  added).  Prophetic- 
ally. Congressman  Webb  added :  "I  think 
the  time  may  come  when  we  will  have  great 
need  for  this  kind  of  a  statute."  This  review 
of  the  factors  which  prompted  the  promul- 
gation of  legislation  prohibiting  "threats" 
would  seem  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  assertion 
of  the  dissent  that  "Congress  considered  spe- 
cific intent  to  execute  the  threat  an  element 
of  the  offense." 

The  dissent  correctly  quotes  Congresunan 
Webb's  comnxent  that  "I  think  It  must  be  a 
willful   Intent   to   do   serious   injury    to  the 
President."  But  we  need  to  look  at  the  con- 
text   In    which    this    statement    was    made. 
Some  Representatives  were  troubled  by  the 
possibility  that  In  the  absence  of  the  need 
for  a  "willful'  threat,  a  man  might  be  con- 
victed for  numing  to  a  friend,  as  a  matter 
of  news,  an  article  he  had  discovered  which 
contained  a  threat  by  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle on  the  life  of  the  President.*  A  reading 
of  the  entire  debate  on  section  871   reveals 
that   Congressman   Webb's   coounent   about 
'•urillful  Intent  to  do  serious  injury  to  the 
President"  Is  the  only  time  that  the  concept 
of    -willful  intent"  was  Joined  with  the  act 
of    killing   or    Injuring.   Without   exception, 
every  other  reference  to  "willful  Intent"  was 
In  the  context  of  a  "tciUful  intent  to  threat- 
en"   Reviewing  the  entire  legislative  debate 
on  section   871.   we   conclude  that,   as   Is  so 
often   the   case   when   various  members   ad- 
dress themselves  extemporaneously  to  statu- 
tory language,  these  speeches  are  not  with- 
out  ambiguity:    certainly  the  debate  Is   far 
from  Indicating  a  Congreaaion&l  desire  to  de- 
mand   proof    that    the    accused    "made    the 
statement  with  the  specific  Intent  to  execute 
It"  as  Judge  Wright  argues.'  Indeed  If  the 
legislative    history    were    to    be    so    read.    It 
would  repeal  the  statute. 

13)  Prior  decisions  constrtUng  section  871 
similarly  evidence  the  Interpretation  that  It 
is  the  threat  which  must  be  "knowingly  and 
willfully"  made  and  not  that  the  intent  to 
execute  the  content  of  the  threat  be  an  ele- 
ment. To  meet  these  requirements  the  gov- 
ernment must  establish  that  "the  maker  (of 
the  ttireat)  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the 
words  uttered  by  him"  and  that  "the  maker 
voluntarily  and  intentionally  utters  them  as 
the  declaration  of  an  apparent  determination 
to  carry  them  into  execution."  Ragansky  v. 
United  States.  288  P.  648.  (7th  Clr.  1818) .  See 
Pteroe  ▼.  United  States.  366  P.ad  292.  2»4 
(10th  Olr.  1966).  There  is  no  requirement 
tnat  the  person  uttering  the  threats  have  an 
Intention  to  carry  them  out.  Cf.  Mlchaiid  v. 
United  States.  360  F.2d  131   (10th  Clr.  1866). 


31764 

Nor  U  It  •  a«f«M*  th»t  the  word.  *«•»=; 

3t»tM.    Jupra;    Rmgwaakry   v.   United   St»te«, 

"*5J.U^t  contend,  ^t  th*  word.  h^«d 
couldnot  b«  interpreted  m  »  thre»t  becw-e 
^•T  did  not  contain  %  «t»teinent  of  P"^«J 

tb»t  It  "P'^^^  ,    ^n^  that  It  WM  con- 

iSeT^^te^ltSTto'avoUl  induction  Into 
"^*^noell*nt»  condition*!  theory   stenui 
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•wanted     to  n»ve     l.dj    _        ,         j-d  not  a 

found  these  words  to  iac»  »"J     "  t* 
determination    or    intent   to  ^^.   -t 

Itself "    In    United    States    v.    "•'tr  '        ^ 

was  msmlased  which  charffBd  t^at  the  8^ 
Tused  had  poeted  signs  reading:  Tbe^*  ^ 
^aln  no^rtflee  to  Ood  more  accep«h^e 
t>i«n  an  unlust  President.  Here  Bg»i",  «^ 
c^rt  foW  no  expr««lon  of  Intent  to  per- 
form the  act  in  q«""«*.'V,u^t.,  ^^rds.  con- 

tn^e^treet  at'^sundown"  ^^\^^^^ 
t7m«  and  Dlaces.  a  chaUenge  to  a  shooting. 
¥r^:o"^«x?^  all  t-P<"-^^^^f^ 

?So^^  SThaVe-ssr  r^'/^: 

™^nlnror  none  at  aU.  It  is  the  Tnessage 
tCwSSs  communicate  that  Is  at  Issue,  and 
whart^t  me-eage  meant  was  »  «»^«»f^^° 
TJu-t  for  the  jury  under  appropriate  iMtr^c- 
Itoi,  on  this  app-l.  tl.*re  Is  no  chaUenge 
to  the  Instructions. 

ADpeUanfs  oounsrt  urged  the  Jury,  as  he 
do^  S^  aw**l.  that  Appellant  was  erpreesing 
T^^  3Srt«  and  thit  his  statement,  were 
;,^xSUu.  hyperhoie.  The  !«»««  f^ 
^karged  the  Jury  in  acoor«lance  with  the  case 
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law  developed  under  the  statute,  including 
the  definition  of  threat.  He  also  instructed 
the  jury  that  "a  declaration  of  a  mere  de- 
alre  to  Injure  U  not  a  threat"  and  that  they 
were  to  consider  the  context  and  circum- 
stances in  which  the  alleged  statement  was 

151    Among    the    circumstances    that    the 
jury  could  have  considered  in  determining 
the  import  of  the  words  here  used  was  the 
tertlmony  that  in  speaking  Appellant  made 
a  geature  as  If  sighting  down  the  barrel  of 
a  rifle   Appellant  points  out  that  his  remarks 
were  greeted  by  laughter  and  applause,  and 
argues  that  this  negates  any  acceptance  by 
the  lUteners  as  a  genuine  threat.  But  it  has 
not  been  unknown  for  laughter  and  applause 
to  have  sinister  implications  for  the  safety 
of  others.  History  records  that  applause  and 
Uughter  frequenUy  greeted  Hitlers  predlc- 
Uons  of  the  future  of  the  CJerman  Jews.  Even 
earlier,  the  Roman  holidays  celebrated  in  the 
Colosseum  often  were  punctuated  by  cheers 
and    laughter    when    the   Emperor    gestured 
•thumbs  down'  on  a  fallen  gladiator.  How- 
ever   since  Appellant  did  not  claim  at  trla^ 
that  his  words  were  uttered  in  Jest,  we  need 
not  reach  or  decide  what  instructions  would 
have  been  appropriate  had  he  made  such  a 
claim  except  to  observe  In  passing  that  sub- 
jective in  cent  of  the  speaker,  standing  alone, 
has    not    been    considered   dispositive. >»    We 
need  not  decide  what  the  situation  would  be 
U   one   accused   under   this   statute   clAlmed 
that  he  was  acting  In  jest  and  showed  that 
his  listeners  considered  the  utterance  to  be 
such.  Here  the  Appellant  laid  no  evidentiary 
basis  for  an  Instruction  that  his  statements 
were   uttered  in   Jest   and  accepted   as  such 
by   those   who   heard   him.   On  the   evidence 
and   contentions   developed   at   trial,   a  jury 
could  reasonably  have  concluded  either  that 
the  words  were  or  that  thay  were  not  a  threat 
and  either  conclusion  is  within  the  range  of 
a  permissible  verdict."' 


Appellant's  second  contention  Is  that  his 
utterances  are  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
criminal  prosecution.  He  argues  that  they 
are  not  words  that  by  their  very  utterance 
tend  to  inflict  Injury  or  incite  an  inunedlate 
breach  of  the  peace,  ChapUnsky  v.  State  of 
N^^Hampshlre'^aiS  US.  568,  571-572,  62  S. 
Ct  786.  86  L.Ed.  1031  (1942),  and  that  they 
did  not  constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  a  substantive  evU  which  Congress  has  the 
nower  to  prevent.  Dennis  v.  United  States, 
Ml    US.    494.    71    S.Ct.    857,    95    L,Ed    1137 

(195n-  American  Communications  Ass  n  v. 
Douds,'  339  U.S.  382,  70  B.  Ct.  674,  94  L.Ed^ 
925    (1960).    See   also   Wood   v     Georgia.   370 

US,    375,    82    S.Ct.    1364,    8    L.E4.    2d    569 

(1962)." 

161  Meeting  these  claims  directly,  we  con- 
clude that  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
prevent  proecrlptlon  of  utterances  that  com- 
prise knowing  and  wUlf ul  threats  to  the  life 
or  safety  of  the  President.  Although  freedom 
of  speech  is  indeed  one  of  our  most  precious 
freedoms,"  Keyishlan  v.  Board  of  Regents 
386  U.S.  589,  603,  87  S.  Ct,  675.  17  L.  Ed.  2d 
639  (1967)  and  needs  "breathing  space  to 
survive,"  id.  at  604,  87  S.  Ct,  675,  [aln  analy- 
sis of  the  leading  cases  In  [the  Supreme 
Court)  which  have  Involved  direct  limitations 
on  speech.  •  •  •  wiU  demonstrate  that  •  •  • 
this  is  not  an  unlimited,  unqualified  right, 
but  that  the  societal  value  of  speech  must. 
on  occasion,  be  subordinated  to  other  values 
and  considerations. 

Dennis  v.  United  States,  341  U.S.  494,  503, 
71  S,  Ct,  867,  864,  95  L.  Ed.  1137  (1951). 
Simply  because  first  amendment  rights  are 
m  the  "balance,"  Congress  Is  not  precluded 
from  regulating  particular  individual  activ- 
ity Before  a  decision  on  constitutionality  Is 
reached,  "there  must  be  weighed  the  value 
to  the  public  of  the  ends  which  the  regula- 
tion may  achieve.""  Oommxmlst  Party  v. 
8ACB    367  U.S.   1.  91.  81  S,  Ct.  1357,  1407,  6 


L.  Bd.  2d  626  (1961) .  See  cUio  Dennis.  »upro, 
American       CoBununlcatlon.       AsK>ciatlo&, 
C.I.O.  v.  Doud..  389  U.S.  382,  70  3,  Ct.  874,  94 
L   Ed  926  (1960);  Schenck  v.  United  Statas, 
249  VS.  47.  39  S.  Ct.  247.  63  L.  Ed  470  (1919). 
The  baals  for  sacUon  871  1.  clear.  The  Con- 
gress arrived  at  a  leglMatlv*  determination 
that  the  safety  and  freedom  of  movement 
of  the  Chief  Executive  waa  of  such  overrid- 
ing Importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  en- 
entlr»  nation  that  threats  which  would  tend 
to  restrict  hU  capacity  to  tulflU  his  duties 
or  Incite  others  to  harm  Ms  person  wovUd 
not  be  tolerated.  Congreaslonal  awareness  of 
past  Presidential  aMasHl nations  in  part  con- 
tributed to  the  enactment  of  the  1917  stat- 
ute.'^ Recent  experience  with  the  aMasslna- 
tlon  of   three  public  figures  In  lee.  than  6 
years    hardly    undermines    the    conclusion 
reached  by  the  Congress  50  years  ago  when 
it  enacted  Section  871. 

A  statute  making  It  a  criminal  act  to  utter 
threats  as  to  citizens  generally  might  well 
be  open  to  constitutional  challenge.  Assum- 
ing arguendo  that  a  statute  ojlght  not  be 
sustained  If  applied  to  any  threat  toward 
any  one  of  200  mUllon  Americans,  the  statute 
here  in  question  must  be  judged  by  different 
standards,  limited  as  It  is  to  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation  and  his  constitutional 
successors.  Threatening  language  which 
might  be  thought  tolerable  when  directed 
at  a  private  citizen  takes  on  a  different  hue 
when  directed  at  the  President  and  the  di- 
mensions of  the  consequences  are  an  Impor- 
tant guide," 

There  are  unique  considerations  surround- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States.  No 
person  In  the  world,  perhaps.  Is  so  compre- 
hensively guarded.  Yet  this  Intensive  protec- 
tion has  not  prevented  the  assassination  of 
four  Presidents.  In  our  system,  the  safety  of 
the    Chief    Magistrate    of   the    nation   Is   so 
crucial  to  the   national   welfare  that,  not- 
withstanding our  traditional  tolerance  of  im- 
tnhlblted    and    even    vicious    criticism   of   a 
President,"  It  was  thought  essential  to  make 
threats  upon  the  life  and  safety  of  the  Presi- 
dent criminal  acts.  To  appreciate  the  need 
to  protect   a  President   from  danger  or  the 
Inhibiting  effect  of  threats,  one  only  need 
recall    the   shock   waves   which    rocked   the 
entire  world  In  November  1963  when  a  Presi- 
dent was  murdered.  The  enormous  political, 
sociological,  and   economic   consequences  of 
that   event   are   poignant  reminders  of  the 
evil  sought  to  be  avoided  by  section  871.  The 
assassination,  or  even  attempted  assassina- 
tion, or  smplclon  of  a  conspiracy  to  this  end, 
of  no  living  person  can  upset  the  natlon"9— 
even  the  world"s — equilibrium  as  does  such 
action  directed  at  a  President  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  Interests  to  be  protected  are 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  first  amendment 
safeguards,  the  consequences  here  sought  to 
be  prevented  afford  a  valid  basis  for  reason- 
able limitation  on  speech .«  The  Impediments 
which  this  statutory  "regulation  causes  to 
entire  freedom  of  indlvldnal  action""  are  In- 
deed outweighed  by  "the  value  to  the  public 
of  the  ends  which  the  regulation  may 
achieve.""  Communist  Party  v.  SACB,  supra, 
367  U  S  at  91,  81  S.Ct.  1407.  The  protection 
of  the  President  is  precisely  the  type  of  sub- 
stantial public  interest  which  can  justify 
prohibitions  aimed  at  preventing  substantive 
evUs  which  can  flow  from  the  condemned 
activity.  Cf.  NAACP  v.  Button.  371  U.S.  415. 
444  83  S.Ct,  328,  9  L.Ed.2d  405  ( 1963) 

Although  speech  "may  Indeed  best  serve 
Its  high  purpose  when  it  Induces  a  condition 
of  unrest,  creates  dissatisfaction  with  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  or  even  st^  people  to 
anger.""  Termlnello  v.  City  of  Chicago,  M"? 
US  1  5.  69  S.Ct.  894.  896,  93  L.Ed.  1131 
(1919)  a  threat  on  the  Ufe  of  the  President 
13  "likely  to  produce  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger of  a  serious  subetantlve  evil  that  rises  far 
above  public  Inconvenience,  annoyance,  or 
iinrest."  Id.  Trivial  hazards  must  of  course  be 
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tal«rat0d  if  they  faU  within  Mm  purvtew  of 
the  First  Amendment.-  but  the  turmoU  at- 
tendant upon  the  death  or  dUiOjUlty  of  a 
P^ldent  is  hardly  a  "trivial  haaard  "  When 
tue  irravlty  of  this  erU  la  (baoounted,  by  the 
Mt  so  improbahla  lUsailhood  of  lU  ooour- 
rence  we  conclude  that  It  "Justlflea  Buoh 
invasion  of  free  speech  a.  la  naoMwry  to 
.void  the  danaer."  Dennis  v.  Unlt^i  Statas, 
341  U.3.  494.  510.  71  S.Ct.  867.  868,  96  LJW. 
1137  (1961) 

Given  the  sound  baals  for  aactlon  871's 
nrohlbltlon  of  threats  on  the  PreBldent"8  lUe, 
we  feel  that  the  Jury,  having  acted  under 
instructions  not  challenged  here,  was  war- 
rtuited  in  finding  that  Appellant  had  or  had 
not  'knowingly  and  wUlfully  "  threatened  the 
lUe  of  the  President.  Hera,  the  Import  of 
Appellant's  words  were  Indeed  susceptible  of 
an  interpretation  by  the  Jury  that  Appellant 
had  made  such  a  threat.* 

This  statute  does  not  require  the  jury 
to  vmdertake  the  almost  impoeeible  task  of 
evaluating  Appellant"8  subjective  mental 
processes  In  relation  to  executing  his  ap- 
parent intent  as  that  Intent  was  manifested 
bv  his  words  and  gestures  In  context. 


[7]  Appellant  also  argues  that  the  finding 
of  the  Jury  that  his  words  constituted  a 
threat  under  18  US.C.  5  871  (1964),  cannot 
stand  because  of  the  collateral  estopped 
effect  of  a  prior  Judicial  determination.  His 
claim  is  based  upon  the  suppression  by  a 
Court  of  General  Sessions  Judge  of  the  mari- 
juana found  on  Appellant  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest.  The  Judge  found  that  there  had  been 
no  probable  cause  for  the  Secret  Service 
agents  to  believe  that  Appellant's  words 
constituted  a  threat  to  the  President.  It  Is 
settled  that  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case 
can  assert  collateral  estoppel  against  the 
Government  In  the  proper  circumstances.'' 
Collateral  estoppel  will  prevent  the  relitiga- 
tion of  an  Issue  that  was  necessary  to  a  prior 
Judgment  or  final  disposition  of  a  case.»» 

AppeUant"s  claim  does  not  take   into  ac- 
count that  there  was  a  determination  by  a 
District  Court   Judge   In   the   present   case, 
prior  to  the  action  of  the  Coiu^;  of  General 
Sessions  Judge,  that  the  Indictment  charged 
statements  sufficient  to  sustain  a  conviction 
under  the  statute,  A  General  aesslons  Judge 
acting  on  a  minor  charge  cannot  reverse  a 
holding  of  the  United  States  District  Court — 
relating  to  the  same  issue.  Appellant  argues 
that  the  District  Court  order  decided  only 
that  the  words  could  support  a  conviction, 
depending   upon    the   surrounding   circum- 
stances, whereas  the  General  Sessions  Judge 
made   a  factual   determination   considering 
those  surrounding  circumstances.  The   rec- 
ord,   however,    falls    to    support   Appellant's 
characterization  of  the  decision  of  the  Gen- 
eral   Sessions    Judge."    He    heard    only    the 
testimony  of  one  witness  who  related,   not 
the    circumstances    surrounding    the    state- 
ments by  Appellant,  but  the  events  surrotmd- 
Ing   the    subsequent   arrest   and    the    words 
that  the  witness  had  been  told  were  spoken 
by  Appellant.   His  decision.   Just   as  that  of 
the  District  Judge,  was  concerned  only  with 
the  legal  Issue  of  whether  the  words  spoken 
were  sufficient  under  the  statute. 

[8]  A  fiorther  difficulty  with  the  claim  of 
collateral  estoppel  here  Is  that  no  authority 
holds  that  rulings  on  unappealable  pre-trial 
motions  matters  are  proper  subjects  for  col- 
lateral estoppel.  The  only  cases  located  were 
contrary  to  Appellant's  poaltlon."  For  exam- 
ple, in  People  v.  Klasane.  347  III.  386.  179 
N.E.  860  (1932),  a  defendant  charged  In  a 
county  court  with  the  unauthorized  powes- 
slon  of  a  pistol  sought  collateral  estoppel 
from  a  municipal  court's  suppression  of  the 
pistol  In  a  prior  case  on  the  same  charge. 
The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
doctrine  was  not  available  because  the  de- 
cision was  a  "mere  preliminary  motion"'  and 
there  had  not  been  a  trial,  or  even  the  entry 


of  a  plea  by  the  defendant.  In  the  prior  caM. 
Afflnned. 

voomoxsa 

I  IB  U.a.C.  1871(a)  (19«4)  provldM: 
(a)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  de- 
poelta  for  oonveyanae  In  the  mall  or  for  a 
daUvary  from  any  poat  oBoe  or  by  any  letter 
carrier  any  letter,  paper,  wrtting.  print,  mla- 
slve,  or  document  oontalnlng  any  threat  to 
take  the  Ufa  of  or  to  inflict  bodily  harm  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Preal- 
dent-elect,  the  Vice  President  or  other  officer 
next  In  the  order  of  sucoeaalon  to  the  office 
of  Pieeldent  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Vloe 
Piealdent-elect,  or  knowingly  and  willfully 
otherwise  makes  any  siioh  threat  against  the 
Pnaldant.  Pxeeldent-eleot,  Vloe  Praaldent  or 
other  officer  next  In  the  order  of  saaaumAtm  to 
the  oflloe  of  Prealdent,  or  Vloe  Praaldant-elBet, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  at  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  jrears,  or  both. 
3  It  la  not  disputed  that  this  referred  to 
President  Johnson. 

3  The  Imposition  of  Mntenoe  wa.  auepend- 
ed  and  Appellant  was  placed  on  probstUm  for 
fotir  years. 

•  Before  seeking  to  discover  Congressional 
Intent  relating  to  an  tuiamblguous  statute, 
we  would  do  well  to  remember  Justice  Frank- 
furter's incisive  admonition  that  when  the 
legislative  history  Is  unclear,  judges  should 
turn  back  to  the  language  of  the  statute. 

^'We  see  therefore  that  If  the  statute  Is 
directed  at  deterring  the  Incitement  of 
others  to  the  prohibited  action,  to  demand 
that  the  speaker  'must  vrtllftilly  Intend  to 
do  serious  Injviry  to  the  Prealdent"  would 
defeat  the  effectiveness  of  the  statute.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  Congress  Lb  im- 
potent to  prevent  the  reckless  exhortations 
of  a  rabble-rotiser  who  urges  a  mob  to  storm 
the  White  Hotise  but  has  absolutely  no  in- 
tention of  his  own  to  kUl  the  President.  See 
the  dissent's  evaluiuion  that  a  conviction 
under  §  871  cannot  be  sustained  unless  "the 
defendant  made  the  statement  with  specific 
Intent  to  execute  It.  •  •  •"  With  this  thrust 
of  the  dUeentlng  opinion,  we  profoundly  and 
explicitly  disagree. 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  assertion  that: 
"What  is  clear  is  that  Congressman  Webb, 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Insisted  upon  a  spe- 
cific Intent  to  execute  the  threat,"  Dlaeent 
at  p.  667  n.  4.  This  analysis  does  not  take 
sufficient  cognizance  of  Congreesman  Webb's 
previously  noted  concern  for  the  incitement 
dangers  Inherent  In  uncontrolled  threat*. 
See  discussion  »upra. 

"  The  foUovrtng  colloquy  ensued  when 
some  Congressmen  were  troubled  by  the  pos- 
sible conviction  of  a  person  who  "Intended" 
to  make  no  threat. 

Mr.  VoLs-rsAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  strike  out  the  word 
"willfully  "  Suppose  a  person  found  a  docu- 
ment containing  a  threat  and  sent  It 
through  the  mall  to  a  friend  as  a  matter  of 
nevra.  He  might  knowingly  send  the  docu- 
ment, not  Intending  to  convey  any  threat. 
The  ward  "willfully"  adds  an  intention  to 
threaten,  and  distinguishes  a  case  of  that 
kind  so  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  category  of 
criminal  acts. 


say,  a  ruwspaper  that  contain*  such  a  threat 
to  some  friend  to  call  fcii  attention  to  the 
matter,  would  do  to  knowingly,  and  would 
come  loithin  the  language  of  thit  bill. 
53  Cong.  Etec.  0379  (1916)    (empha.1.  added). 

'  In  fact,  Congreesman  Baker  felt  that 
sending  or  conveying  a  known  threat  should 
be  enough  to  allow  conviction.  It  was  to 
prevent  conviction  In  these  circumstance,  of 
one  who  did  not  "intend,  to  threaten"  that 
the  word  willfully  was  retained  In  the  stat- 
ute. See  note  6  suvra. 

•Rotharing  v.  United  States,  384  FAl  386 
(10th  Clr.  1067)  ("appeilaut  said  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Jail:  thai  he  would  do  the 
same  thing  [rob]  over  again;  that  he  would 
rob  other  people:  and  that  If  they  didn't  do 
any  good  "I  will  kill  the  President  if  it  is 
neceaaary."  '  ") :  United  State,  v.  Stepp.  144 
F.  Supp.  826  (D.  Colo.  1966)  (  "President 
Elsenhower  Is  a  German   | !,  and  If  I 


Mr.  VoiiSTKAD.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  If 
the  gentleman  will  read  It  with  the  word 
"wlllfuny"  stricken  out,  he  will  see  that  a 
person  might  send  Innocently,  without  any 
Intention  to  convey  a  threat  at  all,  an  in- 
striunent  to  a  friend  that  contained  a  threat, 
and  he  would  be  guilty  If  you  strike  out  the 
word  "willfully."" 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  VoLSTKAD.  The  gentleman  does  not 
catch  the  point  I  have  in  mind.  Thla  statute 
doee  not  require  that  the  Instrument  shall 
be  sent  to  the  President.  It  might  be  sent 
to  some  other  i)er8on.  //,  aa  the  gentleman 
suggests,  you  strike  out  the  word  "wHlfuUy," 
a  person  who  simply  sends  an  instrutrtent. 


ever  get  cIom  enovkgh  to  him  I  will  kill  him, 
I  have  a  30-30  buUat  for  him.  If  ha  walks 
across  the  street  In  front  of  me  I  would  let 
him  have  It."):  Clark  v.  United  States.  260 
F.  449  (Sth  Clr.  1018)  ("I  wish  WllMn  was 
In  hell,  and  If  I  had  the  power  I  would  put 
him  there.") . 

•United  States  v.  Stlckrath.  242  F.  151 
(SJD.  Ohio  19171  ("President  Wilson  ought 
to  be  killed.  It  Is  a  wonder  some  one  ha.  not 
done  It  already.  If  I  had  an  opportunity,  I 
would  do  It  myself  "). 

"That  the  threat  1b  conditioned  upon  a 
oontlngency  subject  to  the  maker's  control 
does  not  deprive  it  of  the  quality  of  a  threat, 
if  the  contingency  be  a  poaslble  one.  Every 
threat  unexecuted  Involve,  some  contin- 
gency. If  none  other  than  the  maker's  pur- 
pose be  not  abandoned,  or  that  execution  by 
him  be  not  prevented. 

United  States  v.  Uexaxiari.  262  F.  933.  988 
(D.  Mont.  19181. 

"Baganaky  v.  United  States,  268  F.  643 
(7th  Clr.  1918)  ("We  ought  to  make  the 
biggest  bomb  in  the  world  and  take  It  down 
to  the  White  Hotise  and  put  It  on  the  dome 
and  blow  up  President  WUson  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  crooks."');  Clark  v.  United  States, 

250  F,  449  (Sth  Clr.  1918)  ("I  wish  Wilson 
was  In  hell,  and  If  I  had  the  power  I  would 
put  him  there.") :  cf.  United  Statea  v.  Stobo. 

251  F.  680  (D.  Del.  1918)  ("The  President 
ought  to  be  shot  and  I  would  like  to  be  the 
one  to  do  It.")  (Demurrer  to  Indictment 
stistalned  for  failure  to  aver  that  the  oral 
threat  was  heard  by  anyone. ) 

"*  Pierce  v.  United  States,  366  F.  2d  202 
(10th  Clr.  1966):  Ragansky  v.  United  States. 
263  F.  643  (7th  Clr.  1918);  cf.  MorlSMtte 
V.  United  States.  342  U.S.  246,  72  S.  Ct.  240. 
96  L.  Ed.  286  ( 1962 1 . 

'*  See  cases  cited  in  notes  7-10,  supra. 
''  Contrary  to  what  Appellant  claims,  he 
was  not  prosecuted  for  his  expression  of 
vlevi^  on  Negroes  and  the  Vietnamese  war 
He  was  free  to  challenge  and  attack  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  actions  of 
the  President.  See  Bond  v.  Floyd,  385  U.S 
lie,  87  S.  Ct.  339,  17  L.  Ed.  2d  236  (1966). 
Appellant  was  prosecuted  for  uttering  a 
threat  against  the  life  of  the  Prealdent  tinder 
a  statute  narrowly  drawn  to  prevent  anSh. 
utterances. 

"  Congressman  Webb  made  this  observa- 
tion: 

[S]veryone  admits  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  a  great  nation  like  our.  ought  to  be 
protected  In  every  way  ponlble.  eepeclally 
In  view  of  the  sad  experience  we  have  had 
In  loalng  by  asMisslnatlon  three  of  our  be- 
loved President.. 


[A]n  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure,  and  we  want  to  prevent  the  threats 
which  often  incite  men  to  kill  and  murder. 
53  Con.  Rec.  9378   (1916). 

i«  This  distinction  vsras  clearly  recognized 
hy  the  drafters  of  section  871: 

It  la  a  crime  to  assault  any  person,  but  it 
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la  not  »  crime  to  UMxilt  the  President  any 
more  th»n  any  other  person.  It  Is  a  crime 
against  the  person,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  very 
different  offense.  Assaulting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  la  quite  a  different  matter 
from    assaulting    some    private    Individual. 
That  la  the  reason  the  gentleman's  bill  has 
the  provision  against  threats.  There  Is  a  law 
now  covering  the  private  Individual,  as  far 
as  these  things  are  concerned,  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  same  extent;  but  in  this  bUl  you 
are   differentiating   the   office   of   President. 
and  the  man  who  fills  the  office,  from  any 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
5S   Con.   Rec.   9S77    (191«). 
■'  Pew  would  claim  that  much  of  the  edl- 
torUl  commenury  that  has  been  aimed  at 
our  Presidents  falls  to  fulfill  the  sought  for 
"uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide-open"  debate 
necessary  to  a  democratic  society.  New  Tork 
Times  Co.  V    Sullivan,  376  U.S.  354.  270.  84 
S  Ct   710.  11  L.  Ed   2d  ew  (19«4).  Moreover, 
prohibiting  the  very  limited  "criticism"  of 
threatening  the  life  of  the  Preeldent  seems 
to    be    a   trivial    limitation    on    the    overall 
capacity  to  present  effective  political  argu- 
ment Can  It  be  thought  that  "robust  debate" 
U   inhibited   by   prohibiting   threaU  on   the 
very  life  of  a  President? 

"  Without  entering  the  fashionable  seman- 
tic debate,  see  dissent,  pp.  690.  691  n.  11.  on 
the  vitality  of  "clear  and  present  danger." 
•balancing  of  Interests."  or  other  labeled 
••tests"  for  determining  First  Amendment 
controversies,  we  conclude  that  the  present 
regulation  Is  valid  within  the  strictures  of 
any  of  these  criteria. 

>•  Whitney  v.  People  of  State  of  CallfornU, 
274  UB.  357,  377,  47  S.Ct.  641.  649.  71  LJ:d. 
1096  (1927)  (Brandels.  J.,  concurring)  :  "Pro- 
hibition of  free  speech  and  assembly  is  a 
measure  so  stringent  that  It  would  be  In- 
appropriate as  the  means  for  averting  a  rela- 
tively trtvlai  harm  to  society." 

•"That  these  utterances  were  made  at  a 
meeting  focusing  on  dissatisfaction  with  po- 
lice-community relations  and  police  brutal- 
ity and  were  made  within  a  few  hundred 
yai^  of  the  White  House,  are  not  Irrevelant 
factors;  they  could  have  weighed  In  the  Jury's 
evaluation.  Violence  of  exUaordlnary  dimen- 
sions only  recently  was  triggered  In  part  by 
verbal  Incitement— again  w"lthln  a  few  hun- 
dred vards  of  the  White  House. 

nSealfon  v.  United  States.  332  US.  575. 
68  set  237.  92  L.Ed.  180  (1948);  United 
SUtes  V.  Oppenhelmer,  242  U.S.  85.  37  S.Ct. 
68  61  LEd.  161  (1916);  Laughlln  v.  United 
Stiites  120  U.S-App.  D.C.  93.  344  P.2d  187 
(1965);  United  States  v.  Kramer,  289  F.2d. 
909  (2d  Clr  1961). 

«•  The  Government  arguee  that  the  suppres- 
sion order  was  not  a  final  order  because  It  was 
not  appealable.  DlBella  v.  United  States.  369 
US    121,  130-131,  82  S.Cn.  654.  7  LJW.2d  614 
(1962)    But  appealabUlty  Is  not  the  touch- 
stone of  a  final  order  for  these  purposes.  The 
most  frequent  type  of  order  that  leads  to  a 
claim  of  res  JudicaU  or  collateral  estoppel 
Is  a  Judgment  of  acquittal,  see.  e.  g..  cases 
cited  m  note  21,  supra,  and  that  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  appeal  bv  the  Qovernment.  However, 
Judgments  of  acquittal  and  even  dismissals 
of  casee  have  a  degree  of  finality  that  is  ab- 
sent when,  as  here,  the  prior  case  Is  termi- 
nated by  the  Government's  nolle  prosequi. 
■  In  assessing  what  Issues  have  been  termi- 
nated for  the  purposes  of  collateral  eatoppel. 
it  Is  appropriate  to  examine  the  record  to  see 
what  was  raised  before  the  Judge  In  question. 
Sealfon  v    United  States,  332  UJS.  675.  579. 
68  set.  237   92  LJId.  180  (1948). 

"Tell  V.  Wolke.  21  Wl8.2d  613,  124  N.W.  2d 
665(1963)  (prior  discharge  after  preliminary 
hearing  Is  not  res  Judicata  as  to  subsequent 
prosecution  on  same  charge) ;  People  v.  Van 
Eyk.  56  Cal.2d  471,  15  CalJleptr.  150.  364 
P. 2d  326  (1961)  (order  In  prior  case  setting 
aside  information  because  of  Ulegal  seliure  of 
evidence  not  res  Judicata  In  subsequent 
prosecution  for  related  offense);   People  v. 


Prewltt.  62  Cal^d  330.  340.  341  PM  1,  6 
(1959)  (prior  dlamlaaal  of  same  charge  on 
preliminary  hearing  because  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  evidence  waa  Ulegally  seized 
was  not  res  JudlcaU  or  colUteral  estopped 
on  same  lasue  in  subsequent  prosecution). 
See  Veatal  &  Coughenour.  Preclusion / lUs 
Judicata  Variables:  Criminal  j>rt>aecutions,  19 
VAjn>i.Ri:v.  683.  692   (1966). 

One  reason  for  not  according  coUateral 
estopped  consequence  to  nillnga  on  pre-trial 
motions  of  this  nature  U  that  frequenUy 
such  action  does  not  refiect  f uU  and  careful 
determination  of  the  issue.  In  the  present 
case  for  Instance,  the  General  Sessions  Judge 
granted  the  AasUtant  United  States  Attorney 
only  a  short  recess  to  locate  the  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  who  had  already  con- 
vinced the  DUtrlct  Court  that  the  words  were 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation  of  18  VS.C. 
1871(a)  (1964).  When  that  Assistant  could 
not  be  located  at  once,  the  General  Sessions 
Judge  gave  short  shrift  to  the  prosecutor's 
argument  that  the  same  issue  had  already 
been  determined  by  the  District  Court  and 
waa  not  open  to  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. 

J.  Skelly  Wright.  Circuit  Judge  (dissent- 
Appellant  attended  a  rally  of  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBols  Club  at  the  Sylvan  Theater  on  the 
Washington  Monument  grounds  Those  at- 
tending the  rally  divided  Into  several  discus- 
sion groups,  one  of  which  appellant  Joined. 
The  rally  and  the  discussion  groups  were 
open  to  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  police- 
community  relations  in  appellant's  group,  a 
participant  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
"we  should  have  a  better  education  before 
we  get  Involved  In  things  of  this  nature." 
According  to  Preeburger,  an  investigator  for 
the  Army  Counter  InteUlgence  Corps  who  was 
obeervlng  the  discussion,  appellant  then 
replied :  . 

"They  always  holler  at  us  to  get  an  edu- 
cation and  yet  I  have  already  received  my 
draft  classification  as  1-A  and  I  have  got  to 
report  this  Monday  coming  for  my  physical. 
I  am  not  going.  If  they  ever  make  me  carry 
a  rifle  the  first  man  I  want  to  get  In  my  sights 
is  L.  B.  J.  They  are  not  going  to  make  me 
kill  my  black  brothers." 

Shoemaker,  a  detective  sergeant  of  the 
United  States  Park  PoUc«,  essentially  con- 
firmed this  version  of  what  appellant  said. 
According  to  Wleghart,  a  reporter  for  the 
MUwaukee  Sentinel,  appeUant  said  In  sub- 
stance : 

••  •  •  that  he  did  not  think  that  Negroes 
ought  to  serve  In  Vietnam  to  shoot  Viet- 
namese. He  dldnt  think  black  men  should 
look  down  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  to  kUl  Viet- 
namese He  said  that  rather  than  looking 
down  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  to  kUl  Vietnamese 
people  he  would  rather  look  down  a  rifle 
aimed  at  the  President." 

After  appellant  made  his  remark,  persons 
In  the  audience  laughed  and  applauded. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts.  appeUant  was 
convicted  of  ■knowingly  and  wUlfully"  mak- 
ing a  "threat  to  Wke  the  life  of  or  inflict  bod- 
Uy  injury  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,"  under  18  U.S.C.  I  871  (1964).  I  be- 
lieve that  the  conviction  cannot  stand,  when 
Section  871  is  construed  In  accordance  with 
Its  legislative  history  and  the  dictates  of  the 
Plrst  Amendment. 


The  statute  today  codified  as  18  U.S.C. 
{  871  was  enacted  In  what  for  purposes  of  this 
case  can  be  regarded  as  its  present  form  In 
1917.'  The  brief  report  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  approved  the  bUl.  stated 
Its  purpose  as  follows : 

"This  bill  Is  designed  to  restrain  and  pun- 
ish thoae  who  would  threaten  to  take  the 
life   of.   or    Inflict    bodUy    harm    upon,    the 
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PreaWent  of  ttoU  Repubilc.  It  is  the  fii«  and 
highest  duty  of  a  Government  to  protect  Its 
governmental  agenclea.  In  th«  parformaaea 
of  their  public  servloes,  from  threats  of  vio- 
lence which  wotild  Und  to  coerce  them  or  re- 
strain  them  In  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties." » 

The  House  floor  debate  on  the  bill  some- 
what clarified  and  expanded  upon  this  cryptic 
expression  of  legislative  Intent.  In  responding 
to  the  complaint  that  the  bill  was  useless  as 
a  protection  of  the  Presidents  person,  its 
chief  spokesman.  Congressman  Webb,  Indi- 
cated that  It  was  partly  designed  to  prevent 
the  incitement  of  others  to  assassination,' 
More  significantly.  Congressman  Webb  re- 
pudiated a  suggestion  that  the  words  "and 
wUlfuUy"  be  deleted  from  the  bUl.  In  so 
doing,  he  Indicated  his  view,  as  representative 
of  the  committee  which  had  recommended 
the  bill,  of  the  intent  required  sts  an  element 
of  the  offense  which  It  created: 

"•  •  •  I  think  he  ought  to  be  shown  to 
have  done  it  willfully.  /  think  it  must  be  t 
willful  intent  to  do  serious  injury  to  the 
President  If  vou  make  it  a  mere  technical 
offense,  you  do  not  give  him  much  of  a 
chance  when  he  comes  to  answer  before  a 
court  and  Jury.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
be  too  anxious  to  convict  a  man  who  does 
a  thing  thoughtlessly.  /  think  it  ought  to  be 
a  wUlful  expression  of  an  intent  to  carry  out 
a  threat  against  the  Executive,  and  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  will  not  offer  his  amend- 
ment." 

53  Cong.  Rec  9378  (1916K  (Emphasis 
added.)  The  requirement  of  wUlfulness  was 
retained  stnd  the  bUl  was  enacted  Into  law 
without  further  substantive  debate  to  either 
house.' 

This  Indication  that  Congress  considered 
specific  Intent  to  execute  thie  threat  an  ele- 
ment of  the  offense  was  largely  Ignored  by 
the  courts  which  first  construed  the  act  dur- 
ing 1917-18.  Thus  in  United  States  v.  Stick- 
rath.  SJD.Ohlo,  242  P.  151  (1917),  no  intent 
to  execute  the  threat  was  required  to  be 
alleged  or  shown.  See  also  United  States  v. 
Stobo.  DXtel    261  P.  689.  693    (19181. 

Bagansky  v.  United  States,  7  Clr.  263  P.  643 
(1918) ,  gives  an  often  cited  definition  of  the 
Intent  element  of  the  offense.  The  court  up- 
held the  conviction  of  a  defendant  alleged 
to  have  said,  among  other  things,  "I  can 
make  bombs  and  I  wUl  make  bombs  and 
blow  up  the  President."  The  trial  coxirt  had 
charged  the  Jury  that  "  'the  claim  that  the 
language  was  used  as  a  Joke.  In  fun'  Is  not 
a  defense."  Id.  at  644.  In  supporting  this 
charge  over  defendant's  objection  that  It 
Ignored  the  word  "willfully"  In  the  statute, 
the  appellate  coxirt  said: 

"And  a  threat  Is  willfully  made.  If  In  addi- 
tion to  comprehending  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  the  maker  voluntarily  and  intention- 
ally utters  them  as  the  declaration  of  an 
apparent  determination  to  carry  them  Into 
execution." 

Id.  at  645.  (Emphasis  added.)  And.  re- 
markably, the  court  went  on: 

"While  under  some  circumstances,  the 
word  •willfully'  in  penal  statutes  means  not 
merely  voluntarily,  but  with  a  bad  purpose 
[citations  omitted),  nothing  In  the  text,  con- 
text, or  history  of  this  legislation  Indicates 
the  materiality  of  the  hidden  Intent  or  pvir- 
pose  of  one  who  •  •  •  voluntarily  uses  lan- 
guage known  by  him  to  be  in  form  such  a 
threat  •  •  v" 

Ibid.  (Emphasis  added.) 
In  only  one  early  case  did  the  court  cleave 
to  the  requirement  of  a  specific  Intent  to 
exef-ute  the  threat.  In  United  States  v.  Metz- 
dorf,  D.Mont  .  252  P.  933.  938  (1918K  a  Dis- 
trict Court  dismissed  an  indictment  under 
the  act  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  it 
had  alleged  the  strpposedly  threatening  words 
alone,  without  Including  the  Innuendo  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  "present  deter- 
mination or  Intent  to  injure  presently  or  in 
the  futtire." 
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Among  the  few  reported  Aeclalons  between 
1918  and  1965  whlc»i  conatrue  this  statute, 
noae  expUcitly  deal  with  the  actual  Intent 
which  must  be  shown  to  support  a  convic- 
tion for  wUlfully  threatening  th«  President." 
In  two  cases.  courU  dismissed  Indictments 
because  the  words  defendants  were  alleged 
to  have  used  could  not  have  constituted 
threats;  they  did  not  even  eJ5)reas  apparent 
mtent  United  States  v.  Marino.  NJ3.I11.,  148 
PSupp  76  (1967);  United  States  v.  Daulong. 
WX>.La..  60  P5upp.  236  (1946) ."  Neither  case 
reached  the  question  of  what,  iseyond  the  ob- 
jective purport  of  the  wt»ds.  would  have  to  be 
shown  at  trial  to  support  a  convltftlon  ur^der 
Section  871. 

since  1965.  three  decisions  construing  Sec- 
tion 871  are  reported,  aU  In  the  Tenth  Circuit 
which  Indicate  that  that  Circuit  has  rejected 
the  requirement  of  Intent  to  execute  the 
threaU  as  an  element  of  the  offense.  In 
Mlchaud  V.  United  States.  10  Clr..  360  P.ad 
131  (1966).  the  defendant  telephoned  a  clear 
and  explicit  threat  against  the  President's  life 
to  the  White  House.  At  trial,  the  court  In- 
structed the  Jury  that,  at  least  In  the  case  of 
threats  not  Inciting  others  to  Injure  the 
President,  "there  must  be  proof  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  maker  of  such  threats 
Intended  to  carry  them  out  himself. "  On  ap- 
peal, the  Tenth  Circuit  Identified  this  charge 
with  Metzdorf.  which  It  characterlaed  as  a 
minority  view,  and  remanded  f<w  a  new  trial 
under  the  Ragaruky  standard.  a«ccordlng  to 
which  specific  Intent  is  not  at  Issue. 

The  Ragansky  rule  waa  extended  by  the 
same  Circuit  In  Pierce  v.  United  Statee.   10 
Clr..  365  PJd  292   (1966).  i*p«ren(tly  to  In- 
clude  obvious   Jokes,   and   in    Bothering    v. 
Dmted  States,   10  Clr..  384  P.2d  836   (1967), 
to  include  hyperbole.  In  Pierce,  the  defend- 
ant, an  Inmate  in   the  city  jaa  at  Holton. 
Kansas,  passed  to  a  guard  vrtth  orders  that 
It  be  sent  to  the  White  House  a  piece  of  paper 
on  which  he  had  written  In  pencU.  "I  »  •  • 
swear  to   kUl   the   President  of   the   United 
States  of  America  the  first  chance  I  get."  To 
this  oath  he  had  appended  the  ominous  poet- 
script,  "and  by  the  way  send  me  8100.00  for 
cigarette  money  "  Tried  under  Section  871. 
he  defended  on  the  ground  that  hie  scrawled 
"threat '  ar-jee  out  of  a  joke  with  a  drunken 
cellmate.   The   trial   court   charged,   on   the 
basis  of  Rag*nsky.  that  the  cl«lm  that  the 
"threat"  was  a  Joke  la  no  defense.  The  Tenth 
Circuit  affirmed,  under  the  rubric,  used  by 
the  District  Cotirt  in  Its  charge  In  thle  case. 
that  "(l)t  is  the  making  dt  the  threat,  uat 
the  Intent  to  carry  It  out,  that  vloUtes  the 
statute.  365  F  2d  at  294. 

Rothering  afllrmed  the  Section  871  con- 
vlotion  of  a  defendant  who.  after  being  ar- 
rested for  breaking  Into  a  food  nnarket,  told 
a  prilceman  "that  ho  w&ated  to  go  to  jaU: 
that  he  would  do  the  same  thing  over  again: 
that  he  would  rob  other  people;  and  that  'If 
that  didn't  do  any  good  "I  wlU  kiU  the  Presi- 
dent If  It  Is  neceaaary. Agalnet  the  de- 
fense that  this  statement  was  exaggeretlon  or 
hvperbole,  the  co\irt  held  that.  Jtwt  as  the 
claim  that  a  supposed  threat  was  made  as  a 
)oke  was  hrtd  to  be  no  defense  In  Pierce. 
"(tlhe  claim  of  exaggeration  Is  entitled  to 
the  same  treatment." 

The  trial  Judge  here  relied  on  Raganaky. 
Pierce  and  Rothering  in  charging  the  Jury 
M  fcSlovrsT 

"You  are  told  that  if  one  makes  a  threat 
agadnst  the  President,  he  oannot  shield  him- 
self by  a  claim  that  the  worde  were  uttered 
Ushtlv  or  without  intent  to  do  bodily  harm. 
It  is  the  making  of  the  threat,  not  the  In- 
te  t  to  carry  it  out.  thit  vlolfites  the  law 
Therefore.  Idle  talk  or  Jesting  is  not  a  de- 
fense. •  •  ••• 

Apf>eUant  had  established  at  trial  that  the 
audience  had  laughed  when  he  made  his 
statement.  He  urged  to  the  jury  thait,  given 


the  circumstances,  the  offending  wc«da  were 
at  moat  rhetorical  exaggeration  or  hyperbole, 
which  the  Jury  could  not  believe  beyood  a 
reaaonable  doubt  were  aooompanied  by  an 
Intent  to  harm  the  President. 

I  have  Indulged  In  a  perhaps  overlong 
recitation  of  the  facU  of  cases  in  which  Sec- 
tion 871  convictions  were  sustained  under 
the  Rofonaky  construction  simply  in  <wder 
to  demonetrate  that  Congreseman  Webb 
knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  Inalatad 
that  "wUlfuUy  threaten"  meant  "threaten 
with  Intent  to  execute"  in  his  bill.  He  did  not 
think  "we  ought  to  be  too  anxious  to  con- 
vict a  man  who  does  a  thing  thoughtlessly." 
Where  the  standard  he  convinced  the  House 
to  maintain  baa  been  Ignored,  men  have  been 
convicted  of  doing  something  thoughtless — 
of  ualng  offensive  language,  with  some  im- 
plication against  the  President's  Ufe.  which 
was  meant  as  jest,  as  rhetoric,  or  as  hyper- 
bole. 

n 
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I  do  not  rest  my  belief  that  this  conviction 
cannot  stand  upon  the  legislative  history  of 
Section  871  alone.  The  First  Amendment  re- 
stricts the  construction  which  may  constitu- 
tionally be  placed  on  the  statute,  at  least  In 
cases  of  the  kind  which  la  before  us  today. 

In  my  view.  Section  871  is  on  Its  face  a 
valid  statute,  designed  to  ward  off  two  evUs 
whl'h  Congreas  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  prevent.  The  first  evU  la  an  attempt  <»  the 
life  of  the  President.  The  second  Is  restriction 
of  the  Presidents  movements,  and  hence  in- 
terference with  his  conduct  of  his  duties, 
caused  by  reaaonable  fear  for  his  safety  aris- 
ing out  of  serioiis  threats  on  his  life.'  Tkat 
Congrcsa  legitimately  aimed  at  these  evils  in 
enacting  what  Is  now  Section  871  Is  Indicated 
by  the  legislative  history." 

However,  the  statute  which  Congress 
passed  in  the  reUtlvely  calm  peacetime 
spring  of  1917  waa  destined  to  be  first  con- 
strued in  a  nation  at  war  when  concern  for 
conatltutlonaUy  protected  Individual  rights 
la  ordinarUy  at  low  ebb."  Thus  In  United 
States  V.  Btlckrath.  supra,  the  first  case  con- 
struing the  act,  the  court  Interpreted  It  on 
the  understanding  that  the  use  of  threaten- 
ing language  against  the  President  "stimu- 
lates opposition  to  national  policies,  however 
wise."  "Is  an  affront  to  all  loyal  and  rlght- 
thlnltlng  persons. "  and  ••Is  akin  to  treason."  >" 
242  F.  at  153. 

The  trial  court  In  United  States  v,  Stobo. 
supra,  held  that  "[tlhe  vital  Inquiry  under 
the  act  Is  whether  the  threat  la  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  create  or  tend  to  create  sedition 
or  disloyalty  "  261  F.  at  693.  And  In  United 
States  V.  Jaalck.  ■.DJOch..  252  F.  981.  933 
( 1918) .  we  find  that  threats  agaltist  the  Pres- 
ident Indicate  "a  spirit  of  disloyalty"  and 
p  rouse  "resentment  and  concern  on  the  part 
of  oatrtottc  citizens." 

All  of  theee  stated  reasons  for  Interprettag 
Section  871  broadly  cannot  stand  First 
Amendment  scrutiny.  Speech  may  not  be 
prohibited  in  this  country  because  It  stimu- 
lates oppoeltlon  to  national  poUctos.  Indi- 
cates or  produces  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  or 
affronts  right  thinking  people.  This  was 
made  flnaUy  clear  bv  New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
SuUlvan.  376  VS.  264.  84  S.Ct.  710.  11  L.Ed. 
2d  686  ( 1964) .  which  Uld  to  rest  the  thread- 
bare contention  that  the  First  Amendment 
preserved  the  Kngllah  common  law  of  sedi- 
tious libel 

Nor  does  the  First  Amendment  give  Con- 
gress a  free  hand  In  pursuing  Its  valid  oblec- 
tivee  of  protecting  the  President's  safety 
and  his  freedom  of  movement.  PartlCTilar 
"threats"  within  the  ambit  at  Section  871 
may  be  protected  speech,  and  courts  may  be 
required  to  decide  whether  such  threats  may 
be  prt*lblted  under  the  clear  and  present 
danger  test.  Of  ooiirse,  all  spoken  threaU  do 
not  coiistltute  protected  speech.  Utterances 
which  "are  no  aaaentlal  part  of  any  ayMtt- 
tlon  of  Ideas"  or  which  are  "not  In  any  proper 
sense  communication  of  tnformatlnn  or  opin- 


ion" are  not  within  the  purview  of  tbe  Flret 
Amendment.  ChapUnaky  v.  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  316  VS.  6M,  672.  82  8.Ct.  766.  M 
LJEd.  1031  (1943);  CantweU  v.  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 310  US.  296.  310.  80  S.Ct.  900.  14 
L.Bd.  1213  ( 1940 ) .  Thus  threats  are  properly 
pvmlahed  every  day  under  statutes  prohibit- 
ing extortion,  blackmaU  and  aaaault  without 
consideration  of  First  Amendment  laeues. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  an  utterance 
does  convey  an  Idea,  particularly  an  Idea 
about  how  public  affalra  should  be  con- 
ducted, the  label  -threat"  doea  not  preclude 
First  Amendment  protection  any  more  than 
do  the  UbeU  ■  obecenlty,"  Both  v.  United 
States,  364  VS.  476.  77  aCt.  XS04,  1  LJd.  ad 
1408  (1967),  or  -Ubel,"  New  York  Times  Co. 
V.  SviUlvan.  supra. 

Nor  is  provocative,  tasteless,  or  even  shock- 
ing ^>eech  outside  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion. The  Plrst  Amendment  favors  "unin- 
hibited, robust,  and  wideopen"  debate  on 
public  Issues,  debate  which  may  include  "un- 
pleasantly sharp  attacks  on  public  officials. 
New  York  Times  Co.  v,  SulUvan,  rupra,  376 
UJS.  at  270,  84  S.Ct.  710.  Free  speech  "may 
indeed  beet  serve  Its  high  purpose  when  It  In- 
duces a  condition  of  unrest,  creates  dissatis- 
faction with  conditions  ••  they  are.  or  even 
stirs  people  to  anger'  Termlnlello  v.  City  of 
Chacago.  337  VS.  I.  4.  69  S.Ct.  894.  886.  93 
LJSd.1131  (1949). 

For  theee  reasons,  speech  which  commu- 
nicates Ideas,  particularly  speech  which  crltl- 
claes  public  policies  m  public  official*.  "Is 
•  •  *  protected  against  censorship  or  punish- 
ment, unless  shown  likely  to  produce  a  clear 
and  present  danger  of  a  serious  subetantlve 
evU  that  rises  far  above  pubUc  Inconveni- 
ence, annoyance,  or  unrest. "  Ibid." 

Prosecutions  under  Section  871  for  alleged 
threaU  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  com- 
munication   of    Ideas,    particularly    poUtical 
ideas,  must  thus  oonform  to  the  clear  and 
present  danger  test.  At  tbe  very  leaet.  this 
consideration  supporU  the  conatructlon  of 
the  statute  urged  in  Part  I  of  thU  opinion 
Where     statuus    Impinge    upon    protected 
tp^tcti,  statutory   proviions  governing   In- 
tent will  be  read  to  require  specific  Intent 
Abrams  v.  United  Statee.  260  VS.  618,  827. 
40   S.Ct.    17.   63   LJEd.    1173    (1919)    (diseent- 
ing  opinion  of  Mr  Justice  Holmes) ;  cf.  Den- 
nS  V.  united  States.  941  U.S.  494.  498-800,  71 
set.   867.  95  LJd    1187   (1981)     Whare  the 
allegation    is    that    the    defendant,    by    his 
threat.  Incited  others  to  kill  the  Preetdant.  tt 
is  dear  that  specific  Intent  to  bring  about 
this  result  must  be  shown.  Tatee  v.  Untted 
Statee.  364  US    2»«,  818.  77  S.Ct.   1084.  1  L. 
Ed.2d   1366    (1967).  Otherwise  protection  of 
free    speech    would   be    IDtieory,    for   in   one 
sense    •[el very  Idea  Is  an  incitement."  Olt- 
low  V    People  of  StaU  of  New  York.  268  UB 
882,   673,   46  S.Ct.   626.  69   L.»l.    1138    (1926) 
( dissenting  opinion  of  Mr  Justice  Holmee)  ^^■ 
Where  the  claim  is  that  the  alleged  threat 
brings  about  the  other  evU  which  concerned 
Congrees   In   enactmg   Section   871.   "threatt 
•   •   •  which  would  tend  to  coerce  •  •  •  or 
restrain  [the  President]  In  the  performance 
of  his  duties."  a  more  difficult  problem  arlaes 
In  reconciling  this  statutcHj  purpoae  wltt 
the    First    Amendment.    Congress    may    ao 
doubt  legislate  to  meet  this  evU.  The  reatric- 
tions    plac?d    upon    the    movemenU   of    the 
President,   as  weU   as  other  public  men.  by 
the    danger    of    asaaaatnation    have   recently 
been  much  noted  and  deplored.  There  can 
be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  Executive  branch  la  hindered  by  these 
restrlctlona.    On    the    other    hand,    a    First 
Amendment    standard    which    would    aUow 
abridgement  of  speech  becauae  It  "tenda"  to 
create  a  subetantlve  evil  has  been  long  re- 
jected In  favor  of  the  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger test.  Abrams  v.  United  States,  supra.  250 
VS.  at  827-838.  40  S.Ct.  17  (dissenting  opin- 
ion  of  Mr.   Justice  Holmes):    West   Virginia 
StaU   Board   of   Bducation  v.   Baraetu.   319 
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us.   824.   633,   83   S.Ct.    1178,   87   LEd     1638 
(1943)."  ^         .     ^ 

Many  statements  wholly  proetcted  agamat 
restriction  by  the  First  Amendment  may 
••tend"  to  contribute  to  the  climate  of  hate 
which  makes  the  free  movement  of  the 
President  dangerous.  The  affirmations  of  the 
affluent  as  well  as  the  militant  exhortations 
of  the  dispossessed  may  have  this  tendency. 
Many  statements  on  political  affairs  may.  by 
implication  or  through  hyperbole,  compass 
the  violent  end  of  the  Chief  Executive.  The 
threat  of  punishment  for  all  such  statements 
would  exert  a  chilling  effect  on  political 
speech  too  drastic  to  be  consistent  with  the 
guarantee  of  free  expression. 

I    would    reconcile   these    competing    con- 
siderations   as    follows.    Where    an    alleged 
threat   which    Involves   the    communication 
of  Ideas  Is  thought  to  "coerce  or  restrain"' 
the  President  In  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties, a  conviction  under  Section  871  can  be 
sustained    If    (1)    the   defendant   made   the 
alleged  threat  with  specific  intent  to  execute 
It.  and  (2)  in  the  context  and  circumstances 
the  statement  unambiguously  constituted  a 
threat  upon  the  life  or  safety  of  the  Presi- 
dent    The    first    requirement    follows    from 
both    the   legislative   history    and    the    con- 
sistent strict  requirement  of  specific  intent 
in    criminal    prosecutions    Impinging    upon 
protected    speech.    Yates    v.    United    States, 
supra.  3S4  U.S.  at  318.  77  S.Ct.  1064.  The  sec- 
ond Is  an  application  of  the  clear  and  present 
danger  teat  to  the  purposes  of  Section  871. 
Consonant  with  Dennis  v.  United  States. 
supra.  841   US.   at   811-615.   71   S.Ct.   857,   I 
would  leave  the  question  of  subjective  In- 
tent to  the  Jury,  but  would  make  the  ap- 
plication of  the  objective  standitfd  a  ques- 
tion for  the  court.  In  Dennis,  the  Court  ruled 
that  '•|tlhe  doctrine  that  there  must  be  a 
clear   and   present   danger  of   a   substantive 
erll  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent  Is 
a  Judicial  rule  to  be  applied  as  a  matter  of 
law  by  the  courts."  Id.  at  513,  71  S.Ct.  at  869. 
In  free  speech  cases,  appellate  courts  have 
long  engaged  in  detailed  examination  of  the 
facts  to  determine  whether  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment permitted  restriction  of  expression  In 
the  particular  situation." 
m 
When  the  standards  developed  In  Part  I 
of  thla  opinion  are  applied  to  the  facts  of 
this  oaae.  It  la  clear  that  at  the  very  least 
appellant  should  have  a  new  trial.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  followed  the  Ragansky.  Pierce  and 
Roth^ring  cases  In  charging  the  Jury  that 
Intent  to  execute  the  supposed   threat  was 
not  an  element  of  the  offense.  Thla  was  con- 
trary to  the  meaning  of  Section  871  as  Con- 
gress enacted  It.  Further,  the  First  Amend- 
ment standards  developed  In  Part  II  of  this 
opinion,   In    my   Judgment,   require   reversal 
and  entry  of  a  Judgment  of  acquittal. 

In  applying  these  standards,  the  first 
question  is  whether  appellant's  supposed 
threat  was  speech  of  a  kind  which  comes 
within  the  protection  o*  the  First  Amend- 
ment at  all,  or  whether  it  was,  like  obscen- 
ity. mallclouB  libel  and  the  threats  which 
typically  constitute  the  crimes  of  extortion 
and  assault,  excluded  from  such  protection. 
The  inquiry  here  Is  whether  the  words  used 
were  "In  any  proper  sense  communication  of 
Infonnatlon  or  opinion."  Cantwell  v.  State 
of  Connecticut,  supra,  310  U.8.  at  310,  60 
set.  BOO,  84  L.Bd.   1313. 

The  version  of  appellant's  statement  most 
damaging  to  him,  that  reported  by  Agent 
Freeburger.  was  In  my  mind  unquestionably 
the  expreaslon  of  a  political  Idea.  The  Idea 
was  that  it  was  wrong  for  Negroes  to  kill 
their  "black  brothers,"  the  Vietnamese,  be- 
cause their  real  grievance  was  against  the 
white  establishment  at  home,  personified  by 
the  President.  The  Idea  la  the  same  as  that 
articulated  in  more  developed  and  refined 
form  In  the  statement  held  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  In  Bond  t.  Floy«t  885 
VS.  116.  87  S.Ct.  339.  17  hXAMi  336  (1966). 


The  fact  that  the  statement  expressed 
political  Ideas  merely  brings  the  First  Amend- 
ment into  play:  It  does  not  decide  the  case. 
The  statement  "I  have  a  gun  and  I  intend  to 
kill  the  President,  because  thafs  the  best 
way  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam"  similarly 
expresses  an  idea,  but  It  might  well  be  the 
basis  of  a  valid  conviction  under  Section  871. 
The  language  used  and  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances must  be  examined  to  determine 
If  appellant's  words  constituted  an  unam- 
biguous threat  against  the  President's  life. 

Several  factors  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
they  did  not.  First  the  "threat"  was  uttered 
in  conjunction  with  an  attack  on  the  war 
and  the  killing  of  "black  brothers."  In  this 
context,  the  words  Agent  Freeburger  report- 
ed  are   more   likely   than   not   to   have   had 
as   their   natural  purport   the   meaning  as- 
cribed to   them  by  the  vrttness   Wleghart— 
the    rhetorical    Idea    that    appellant    would 
rather  shoot   the   President   than   the  Viet- 
namese. ., 
Second,    appellant's    ••threat"    was    condi- 
tioned on  an  event  which  he  stated  he  had 
no  Intention  of  allowing  to  take  place— his 
induction  Into  the  armed  forces.  The  prem- 
ising of  a  "threat"  upon  a  condition  which 
the  speaker  has  the  power  and  avowed  In- 
tention to  frustrate  renders  It  something  less 
than  an  unambiguously  serious  threat. 

Finally,  the  audience's  response— laughter 
mixed  with  applause— Is  relevant  If  not  dls- 
aoeltlve.  Such  laughter  may.  as  the  ma- 
torlty  opinion  argues,  have  sinister  Implica- 
tions. However,  it  Is  much  more  reasonable 
to  Interpret  It  as  Indicating  that  the  words 
which  evoked  It  were  taken  In  context  by 
their  hearers  to  be  hyperbolic  emphasis  of  a 
political  view  which  they  supported."' 

In  short  appellant's  words,  taken  In  their 
context,  are  most  readily  susceptible  to  the 
Interpretation  that  they  were  a  crude,  even 
offensive,  rhetorical  device.  They  cannot  be 
read  unambiguously  as  a  serious  threat 
against  the  President.  Thus  In  my  view 
punishment  of  appellant  for  speaking  these 
words  would  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  f 'ee 
speech  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

I  respectfully  dissent. 

rOOTNOTES 

1  The  Act  was  amended  in  1966  to  Include 
threats  against  the  Vice  President  and  the 
President-elect.  69  Stat.  80.  and  In  1962  to  In- 
clude threats  against  the  Vice  Presldem- 
elect  and  the  person  next  in  Une  to  "Ufceed 
the  Prealdenl  when  there  la  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 76  Stat.  956. 

>HJl.   »«•■  No.   652.  64th   Cong..   1st  Sess. 

(1919). 
•53  Cono.Rkc,  9377  (1916). 
♦  A    statute    punishing    a    "threat"    made 
"knowingly  and  wlllfuUy  "   is  hardly  so  un- 
ambiguous   as    to    preclude    looking    to    the 
legislative    history    for    clarification    of    the 
mental  element  required.  I  do  not  claim  that 
the   House  debr  te   unambiguously   supports 
the    construction    urged    here.   Congressman 
Volstead's  remarks,  for  instance,  can  be  read 
to  have  the  import  which  the  majority  gives 
them    They  can  as  well  be  read  to  express 
concern  with  only  one  among  many  dangers 
which  deletion  of  the  word  "willfully"  would 
bring  on.  What  is  clear  is  that  Congressman 
Webb,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  insisted  upon 
a  specific  Intent  to  execute  the  threat.  Be- 
cavise  of  the  obvious  dangers  posed  by  the 
statute,  and  amply  Ul\jstrated  by  the  history 
of  its  use.  I  consider  the  narrower  view  of 
the  mental  element  the  proper  one. 

'  The  cases  I  have  located  are  Pierre  v. 
United  States.  8  Clr.,  «76  F.  362  (1921)  (In- 
dictment dismissed  because  no  allegation 
that  anyone  heard  threat);  United  States  v. 
Stepp  D.Colo.,  144  F«upp.  826  (1956)  (In- 
dictment sustained);  United  States  v.  Held, 
WD  La  49  F.Supp  313.  affirmed.  6  Clr..  136 
F.2d  476.  cert,  denied,  330  U.8.  776.  64  S.Ct. 
87.  88  LJBd.,  466  (1943)  (motion  for  new  trial 
denied);    United  States  v.  Apel.  N.DI11..  44 


P  8upp.  693  (19^)  (indictment  sustained); 
as  well  as  the  Daulong  and  Marino  cases  dted 
In  text.  „      ^ 

•In  Daulong.  the  defendant  was  alleged 
to  have  said  that  he  "had  a  notion  to"  klU 
and  "felt  like"  killing  the  President.  These 
words  were  held  to  be  mere  expressions  of 
hope  or  desire  that  someone  might  kill  the 
President,  rather  than  "an  expression  of  de- 
termination or  intent  to  do  the  act  itself." 
There  was  dictum  to  the  effect  that  the  stat- 
ute required  apparent  but  not  actual  Intent 
to  carry  out  the  threat. 

In  Marino,  the  defendant  was  alleged  to 
have  posted  a  statement  reading  ''There  can 
be  slain  no  sacrifice  to  Ood  more  accepUWe 
than  an  unjust  President."  Here  too  the  court 
found  In  the  words  no  expression  of  apparent 
Intent,  hence  no  threat. 

'A  threat  may  endanger  the  President's 
life  either  by  Indicating  that  the  person  mak- 
ing the  threat  plans  to  attempt  assassination, 
or  by  inciting  others  to  the  crime.  If  the 
former  were  the  leglslaUve  concern,  the  stat- 
ute would  come  dangerously  close  to  pimlsh- 
ment  for  thoughts  alone.  Where  the  latter 
is  feared,  the  statute  should  be  construed 
consistently  with  other  laws  making  Incite- 
ment to  crime  an  offense. 

The  purpose  of  protecting  the  President's 
freedom  of  movement  appears  to  subsume 
the   purpose   of   protecting  his   safety.   Any 
threat   serious  enough   to  warrant  punish- 
ment for  endangering  life  would  presumably 
also  serve  to  restrict  officially  mobility. 
»  See  Notes  2  and  3.  supra. 
» For  an  account  of  the  widespread  Judicial 
abdication  of  responslbUlty  for  civil  liberties 
during  World  War  I.  see  generally  Z.  Chahb^ 
FH*K   SPfflCH   IN   THX   UKrrxD   Statm   36-107 
(3d  ed.  1941),  and  for  a  criticism  of  war- 
time prosecutions  under  this  statute,  see  id. 

At  IB*.  ^     . 

10  The  suggestion  that  threatening  the 
President  Is  "akin  to  treason"  is  hlstortcaUy 
accurate.  According  to  EngUsh  law.  It  had 
been  treason  to  "compass  or  Imagine"  the 
death  of  the  King  at  leaat  since  the  statute 
of  26  Edw.  3  In  1352,  and  still  was  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  framed.  See  generally 
2  3  S-rsPHXN,  History  or  the  CKUcmAi.  U»w 
OF  ENGLAND  241-297  (1888).  For  an  account 
of  two  perhaps  apocryphal  extreme  appli- 
cations of  this  statute,  see  Note.  32  HabvX. 
Rev  724  (1919).  Chafee  suggests  that  the 
careful  definition  of  treason  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Article  m.  Section  3.  which  exclu<tos 
"imagining"  or  "compassing,"  Invalidates  by 
implication   Section   871.  Z.   CHAnat,  supro 

Note  9.  at  172.  _, . 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  clear  and  pr««^ 
danger  Is  the  proper  teat  to  apply  to  direct 
restrictions  of  protected  speech.  Though 
criticized  by  both  balancers  and  absolutists, 
and  occasionally  weakened  by  the  courts  un- 
der the  stress  of  extraordinary  times  and 
circumstances.  Dennis  v.  United  States.  »4l 
us  494,  71  S.Ct.  857.  98  LJJd.  1137  (1951), 
the  historic  standard  has  survived.  Wood  v. 
Georgia.  370  U.8.  375.  83  S.Ct.  1384^  Lja. 
2d  569  (1963);  Edwards  v.  South  OaroUna, 
372  US.  239.  387.  83  S.Ct.  880.  9  L-Ed.  9d 
697  (1963);  cf.  Klngsley  International  Pic- 
tures Cor^.  V.  Regents.  860  U.S.  684.  689.  7» 
set.  1362.  3  L.Kd.  2d  1612  (1969). 

» In  anv  event,  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  support  for  any  claim  of  an  inciting 
threat  in  this  case. 

'» And  see  Dennis  v.  United  States,  supra 
Note  11.  341  U.8.  at  607.  71  S.Ct.  857.  for  ex- 
plicit recognition  that  the  early  Holmes  ana 
Brandels  dissents  In  First  Amendment  cases 
have  become  law. 

"On  the  allocation  of  Issues  between 
Judge  and  Jury  In  Plrst  Amendment  cases, 
see  E  HtJDON,  TuxxDOtt  or  Speech  and  Prxss 
m  AMiaicA  116-121  (1963);  Rlchudson. 
Freedom  Of  Eipression  and  the  Function  O] 
Courts.  66  HARvliRBV.  •!,  34-31    (1961). 

"These  three  factors,  of  course,  also  go 
to  the  statutory  question  of  whether  defend- 
ant made  a  threat  against  the  President  in 


the  sense  of  an  expreMlon  of  apparent  In- 
t«nt  to  barm  him.  See  United  States  v.  Ma- 
rtoo  N.Dni.,  148  F.Supp.  76  (1967);  United 
States  V.  Daulong.  W.DXa..  60  FBupp.  236 
(1945)  As  such  they  were  doubtless  con- 
ildered  by  the  Jury.  However,  since  in  my 
view  the  clear  and  present  danger  test  re- 
quires a  judicial  determlnatlcHi  that  an  un- 
ambiguous threat  has  been  made,  the  Jury's 
apparent  findings  cannot  have  controUlng 
weight    here. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Commerce  Committee  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pannin>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  deleted  three  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Those  three  sections 
are  to  be  found  on  pc^es  4  and  5  of  the 
bill.  They  are  contained  in  section  5(a)  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  These  sections,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pertain  to  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  Those  deleted  sections  were  in- 
corporated into  the  bill,  S.  2280,  just  ap- 
proved. They  are  properly  there  and  they 
were  dealt  with  in  much  more  extended 
fashion  in  the  measure  just  approved  by 
the  Senate  than  they  have  been  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say  this  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  C^rimlnal  Laws,  ap- 
proves of  that  change  and  commends,  in 
fact,  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for 
having  acted  as  it  did.  It  is  for  action  on 
the  balance  of  the  bill  that  request  is 
made  now  for  decision  by  the  Senate. 

Earlier  I  msule  reference  to  a  potential 
problem  which  some  Senators  see  in  sec- 
tions 2(a)  and  5  of  the  bill.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  constitutionality  and  the  prop- 
riety of  these  two  provisions  of  the  bill, 
relating  to  imparting  or  conveying 
threats.  As  a  result  of  conferences  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  an  amendment  Is 
pnH)osed  to  clarify  that  language  which 
I  believe  is  agreeable  to  till  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  3  more 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  call  up  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On    page    3.    line    1    following    the    word 
"determination"  add  the  words  "and  will". 

On  page  5  line  18  following  the  word 
"determination"  add  the  words  "and  will". 

OFFICER.     Who 


The     PRESIDINa 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  three  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognizecl  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  ques- 
tion arose  with  reference  to  Uie  adequacy 


and  the  constitutionality  of  the  Un 
guage,  which  reads  at  page  3,  line  1, 
and  page  5  of  the  bill,  line  18,  "with  an 
apparent  determination  to  carry  out  the 

threat." 

It  was  suggested  that  that  was  vulner- 
able language  and  that  it  should  be  modi- 
fled.  The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
have  reached  an  agreement  that  the 
amendment  will  Insert  on  line  1  of  page 
3  and  on  line  18  at  page  5  after  the 
word  "determination"  two  additional 
words,  'and  will",  so  that  phrase  in  the 
bill  would  read  "that  the  threat  would 

be  imparted  or  conveyed. and  »o 

forth  "•  •  •  with  an  apparent  determi- 
nation and  will  to  carry  the  threat  into 
execution."  .  ,     „ 

Now,  it  is  cwisidered  by  this  Senator 
that  this  clarifying  language  would  be 
an  improvement.  It  will  be  adequate  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  answer  the  original  pur- 
pose stfid  intent  of  the  biU. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  such  comments  as 
he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
originally  thought  that  the  word  'deter- 
mination" should  be  stricken  and  that 
the  word  "ability"  should  be  included 
After  talking  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  might  be 
too  restrictive  in  terms  of  what  we  are 
seeking  to  reach  in  that  sometimes  a 
threat  itself  is  blackmail  and  the  word 
"ability"  would  carry  it  beyond  the 
threat  stage,  so  that  the  person  would 
have  to  have  the  means  to  carry  out  the 
threat. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  with  the  addition 
of  the  words  "and  will"  where  the  threat 
itself  is  considered,  premeditated  willful 
act.  that  it  would  be  premier  to  make 
that  the  crime  in  view  of  the  damage  it 
can  do— to  make  a  person  do  something 
he  would  not  otherwise  do;  where  it  is 
blackmail,  an  oppression  in  the  sense 
of  the  criminal  law. 

For  those  reasons,  although  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  perfect  soluUon,  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  it  as  the  best  that  can  be 
done  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  that  a  threat  itself,  standing  in  and 
of  itself,  can  be  used  as  a  criminal  in- 
strument. ,^,  ^^  . 
Therefore,  as  I  say,  it  is  possible  that 
the  definition  of  the  crime  could  be,  under 
conceivable  circumstances,  the  threat  it- 
self 

Mr  COOPER.  WlU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  recall 
when  the  btU  was  before  us  several  das^ 
ago  I  raised  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  these  two  sections.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  with 
his  usual  ability,  proposed  language 
which  we  hoped  solved  the  problem. 

I  have  read  the  letter  which  has  been 
written  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  at  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
made  a  very  correct  statement  when  he 
said  some  threats  can  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  crime,  for  instance  a  threat  to 
extort,  or  blackmail  is  a  part  of  the  crime 


which  induces  the  person  against  whom  it 
is  directed  to  do  something.  The  threat 
to  do  these  things  which  axe  felonies  un- 
der these  acts  could  be  linked  so  aaib- 
stantially  Itself  to  the  crime  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  difficulty.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  agree? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yea.  I  do  agree. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  we  could  have 
situations  where  the  mere  threat,  »  evU 
as  it  is  and  as  wrong  as  it  Is,  couid  be 
considered  as  just  a  flret  amentoient 
statement,  and  not  punishable.  But  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  have  made 
their  sUtements  and  I  accept  those  state- 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 
Mr  JAVrrs.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr^Presldent,  the  dis- 
cussion we  had  2  weeks  ago,  together 
with  the  discussion  that  has  been  made 
here,  will  be  ample  explanation  for  pur- 
poses of  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill 
and  final  passage  at  this  time. 

But  before  yielding  back  all  of  our 
time  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopbr)  for  their 
interest  in  the  matter  and  for  their  co- 
c«)eration  in  workirig  out  what  I  believe 
is  a  satisfactory  solution. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my 
time.  .     ^.^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  3667 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stmte*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  thU  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Aircraft  Piracy  Amendments 
of  1973-.  _    „  .^   . 

Sec.  3.   (a)   Chapter  3  of  title  18.  VniUA 
states  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  s«:Uon : 
"§36.  Imparting  or  conveying  threat* 

"Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes  to 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do  an 
act  which  wotild  t>e  a  felony  prohlWted  by 
section  33  or  33  of  thU  chapter  or  B«:tlon 
1993  of  chaptw  97  or  section  a276  of  chapter 
111  of  this  title  with  an  apparent  d«1«r- 
mlnaUon  and  wlU  to  carry  **»«  threat  into 
exeeuUon,  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$6,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  18  of 
tJie  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  ther«>f  the  foUowlng  new 
item: 
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"3«.  Importing  or  oonyeylng  thr«»U.  . 

SIC  3  8ub««K;tlon  (»)  of  section  1M6  of 
title  M.  United  Stetes  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  »t  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section and  eddlng  the  following:  ".  and  In 
any  proceeding  to  recover  a  clvU  penalty 
under  section  36(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Cede  or  section  901(c)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  19M  (72  Stat.  781;  48  UB.C. 
1471(c)).  all  procees  against  any  defendant 
or  witness,  otherwise  not  authorized  under 
the  Federal  Rules  of  aril  Procedure,  may  be 
served  in  any  Judicial  district  of  the  United 
States  upon  an  ex  parte  order  for  good  cause 
shown.". 

Stc  4  Section  901  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1471)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"FALSE    INIOaMATION 

"(c)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  false  Informa- 
tion, knowing  the  Information  to  be  false, 
concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt 
being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act 
which  would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (1),  (J),  (k).  or  (1)  of  section  902 
of  this  title,  shaU  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $1,000  which  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  civil  action  brought  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  ' 

Sec  6  Section  90a(m)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  19ft8  (48  U.8.C.  1473)  is 
amended  as  follows : 

"rAi.81  mroEMATiON  and  theeats 
••(m)(l)  Whoever  wilfully  and  mali- 
ciously, or  with  reckless  disregard  for  the 
safety  of  human  life,  imparts  or  conveys  or 
causes  to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed  false  In- 
formation knowing  the  Information  to  be 
false,  concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged  at- 
tempt being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any 
act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by 
subsection  (I),  (J),  or  (DO)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  95,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

••(3)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by 
subsections  (1),(  J),  or  (1)(2,  of  this  section, 
with  an  apparent  determination  and  will  to 
carry  the  threat  into  execution,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  M.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Federal 
AvUtlon  Act  of  1968,  In  the  matter  of  title 
IX  (73  Stat.  734:  subchapter  IX.  chapter  20  of 
title  49.  U.S.C.  |1473(m))  is  amended  by 
redesignating 

"3EC.902.  (m)  False  information." 
to  read 

"Sec.  902.  (m)  False  information  and 
threats.". 
Sec.  6.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1473)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "Such  ■  at  the  beginning  of  the  -ec- 
ond  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  that 
section,  and  substituting  therefor.  "Except 
with  respect  to  civil  penalties  under  section 
901(c)  of  this  title,  sun  i". 

Passed  the  Senate  September  21,  1973. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motiMi 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONSUMER     PROTECTION      ORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lavs  before  the 
Senate  th";  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 


The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 
S  8970.  to  establish  a  CouhcU  of  Consumer 
Advisers  In  the  executive  ofllce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  establish  an  Independent  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  granu,  In  order  to  protect  and  serve 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate and  voting  on  this  bill,  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization and  Government  Research  be 
granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor,  and 
that  Michael  Perlschuk  and  Lynn  Sut- 
clifle  of  the  Commerce  Committee  also 
be  granted  the  privilege*  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3970,  Dennison  Young, 
Jr.  of  my  office,  may  be  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Robert  B.  Smith, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary, be  allowed  to  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  all  times  during  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  S.  3970,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Organization   Act  of 

1972.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Stuart  Statier, 
minority  counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  be  permitted 
OTi  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  including  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  legislative  assistant,  Miss  Jody 
Reed,  may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
during  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  my  opening  statement  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits)  for 
their  outstanding  work  on  this  bill.  Their 
contributions  and  cooperation  were  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  make  this  measure 
possible. 

I  also  would  like  to  taike  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pav  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
chairman  who  has  so  ably  and  fairly  ex- 
ercised  the   chairmanship   of    the    full 
committee  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
consideration  on  the  measure.   He  ex- 
tended to  us  all  possible  courtesy,  under- 
standing, and  cooperation,  although  he 
was  opposed  to  the  bill  and  voted  against 
the  biU.  As  the  chaimmn  he  held  meeting 
after  meeting:  and  when  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  a  quorum  he  was  the  first  to 
arrive  and  the  last  to  leave.  Manv  of  the 
amendments  which  were  adopted  by  the 
committee,  which  greatly  improved  this 
bill,  were  suggested  by  him,  and  this  bill 
already  bears  many  of  his  excellent  ideas. 


I  pay  this  tribute  to  my  chairman  for  the 
cooperation  he  gave  the  entire  ccMnmittee 
in  working  its  will  on  this  biU. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas   (Mr.  McClkllam)    who  from 
time  to  time  has  uiijusUy  been  criticized, 
supposedly  for  what  he  did  or  did  not  do 
on  this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  McClellan),  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  day  after  day  came  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stayed  to  the 
end  to  assure  that  there  was  full  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  when  it  was  difB- 
cult  to  get  a  quorum.  Chairman  McClil- 
lan,  like  Chairman  Ervdj,  was  always 
there  to  do  everything  he  could  to  expe- 
dite consideration  of  the  bill.  This  gen- 
erous attitude  was  characteristic  of  the 
outstanding  lesulership  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  gave  to 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
for  many  years.  For  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord I  specifically  wish  to  thank  our  pres- 
ent distinguished  chairman  and  our  pre- 
vious distinguished  chairman  for  their 
fairness,   their  courtesy   and   their  co- 
operation in  making  sure  that  the  bill 
would     have     an     opportimlty     to    be 
brought  before  the  full  committee  and 
the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  Ihank  the  Senator.  With 
the  full  acquiescence  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee, at  my  request  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  acting  as  floor  manager 
of  the  bill.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
authors.  As  he  said,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  bill  and  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
me  to  have  any  official  cormection  with 
the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  President  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  strengthai  the  organization 
and  improve  the  operation  of  Federal 
consumer  protection  suitlvities.  To 
achieve  this,  it  establishes  a  Council 
of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the  White 
House  Executive  Office  and  a  Consum- 
er Protection  Agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Together,  they  will  provide 
what  is  now  lacking  in  our  consumer 
protection  efforts — effective  program  co- 
ordination and  policy  development,  a 
vigorous  advocate  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer interest  in  the  regulatory  process 
and  support  for  State  and  local  con- 
sumer protection  programs. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  more  than 
3  years'  work  by  its  sponsors  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee.  We 
have  held  13  days  of  hearings  on  seven 
different  proposals.  We  heard  from  many 
leading  consumer,  business,  and  Govern- 
ment spokesmen.  Our  total  record  cov- 
ers 1,480  pages. 

The  committee  has  carefully  consid- 
ered the  bill.  After  it  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive   Reorganization    and    Government 
Research,    the    full    committee    closely 
scruthiized  it  in  seven  executive  sessions 
lasting  more  than  16  hours.  We  adopted 
more  than  50  substantive  and  technical 
amendments,  then  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved it  11  to  2,  with  four  additional 
proxies  also  in  support.  The  final  result 
is  a  measure  which  is  refined  and  im- 
proved  over   the   Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  74  to  4 
in  December  1970. 
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TITLE   1 

Tltie  I  of  the  bill  establishes  a  Council 
of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive 
OfBce  composed  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent will  designate  one  member  to  serve 
as  chairman. 

One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
the  Council  will  be  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  preparing  a  yearly  consumer  re- 
port to  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  report,  slmUar  to  the  report  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
will  review  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
consumer  protection  programs,  evaluate 
the  coordination  among  Federal  agen- 
cies engaged  in  consumer  protection  and 
recommend  national  priorities  and 
resources  for  swivancing  the  consumer 
interest. 

Today  no  one  knows  how  many  con- 
sumer protection  programs  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
do  we  have  a  realistic  assessment  of 
their  performance.  We  need  a  top-level 
executive  branch  organization  to  ana- 
lyze our  consvuner  protection  efforts  and 
determine  whether  the  programs  are 
meeting  their  goals.  We  also  need  to  plan 
ahead,  so  that  we  will  be  ready  to  meet 
emerging  consumer  protection  problems 
with  the  necessary  programs  and  re- 
sources. The  CoimcU  wiil  perform  these 
functions  and  thus  provide  the  high- 
level  leadership  now  lacking  in  Federal 
consumer  protection  activities. 
xm-*  n 


Titie  II  is  the  heart  of  the  bill — it  es- 
tablishes the  CPA  as  an  independent, 
nonregulatory  agency  and  defines  its 
mission. 

The  CPA  will  be  a  unique  agency  in 
Government.  It  will  have  no  substantive 
authority  over  any  other  agency  or  per- 
son. Its  rights  will  be  solely  procedural. 
The  purpose  of  the  CPA  is  to  fill  a  gap 
which  has  existed  for  decades  in  our  reg- 
ulatory process.  Business  interests  have 
always  been  well  represented,  but  there 
has  never  been  sidequate  representation 
for  the  consumer  interest.  This  will  be 
the  job  of  the  CPA. 

The  Agency  will  be  headed  by  a  bipar- 
tisan three-member  Commission,  which 
will  establish  its  policies  and  control  its 
resources.  The  President  will  designate 
the  chairman,  who  will  also  serve  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency.  The  Admin- 
istrator will  be  the  chief  operating  offi- 
cer and  will  carry  out  the  day-to-day 
functions  of  the  Agency. 

The  Commissioners  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  uith  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  especially  qualified  to 
represent  the  interests  of  consumers  by 
reasons  of  their  training,  experience,  and 
attainments.  Commissioners  will  be  eli- 
gible to  serve  no  more  than  two  4 -year 
terms,  cotermlnoxis  with  that  of  the 
President. 

The  Agency's  mandate  covers  the  en- 
tire spectnmi  of  the  consumer  inter- 
est. The  bill  lists  12  specific  functions  for 
the  Administrator.  The  most  important 
of  these  are : 

First.  Represent  consumer  interests  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  and  courts; 


Second.  Receive  and  transmit  con- 
sumer complaints; 

Third.  Conduct  surveys  and  research 
concerning  the  Interests  of  consumers; 

Fourth.  Disseminate  information  re- 
lating to  consumer  interests:  and 

Fifth.  Make  grants  to  SUtes  and  local- 
ities, to  assist  their  consumer  protection 
programs. 

CON8T7MEX   aKmHSENTATION 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Agency  will  be  representation  of  the  con- 
sumer interest  before  Federal  agencies 
and  courts.  Section  203  sets  forth  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Administrator 
when  representing  the  consiimer  Interest 
before  other  Federal  agencies. 

Whenever   the   Administrator   deter- 
mines that  the  result  of  any  formal  ad- 
judicatory   or    rulemaking    proceeding, 
conducted  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  may  substantiaUy  affect  the 
interests  of  consumers,  he  may  as  of  right 
intervene   or  otherwise  participate  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  Interests 
of  consumers.  The  Administrator  must 
refrain  from  Intervening  as  a  party  un- 
less he  determines  it  is  necessary  to  rep- 
resent adequately  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  emphasize  that  the  Administrator 
is  to  avoid  unnecessary  Involvement  In 
the  administrative  process.  Where  sub- 
mission of  written  briefs  or  other  mate- 
rial is  sufficient,  he  should  do  no  more 
than  that. 

When  intervening  or  participating  In 
formal  proceedings,  the  Administrator 
must  comply  with  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  the  statutes  and  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  host  agency.  This 
assures  that  the  CPA  wiU  not  disrupt  the 
proceeding  or  the  agency's  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

In  informal  agency  activities,  outside 
the  formal  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
APA.  such  as  the  investigation  of  a  case 
or  the  negotiation  of  a  consent  order,  the 
Administrator  may  as  of  right  partici- 
pate whenever  he  determines  that  the 
result  of  the  activity  may  substantially 
affect  the  interest*  of  consumers.  Under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  is  entitied 
to  present  orally  or  in  v^Titing  relevant 
information,  briefs,  and  arguments  to  re- 
sponsible agency  officials,  and  to  addi- 
tional participation  equal  to  that  of  any 
person  outside  the  agency.  This  mea»s 
that  if  representatives  of  General  Motors 
have  a  meeting  with  the  officials  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  concerning  the 
alleged  defect  in  the  Corvair  heater,  the 
Administrator  has  a  right  to  present  his 
views  on  the  subject  to  Safety  Bureau 
offlciads  at  another  meeting. 

Note  that  the  section  does  not  require 
that  the  Administrator  be  present  at  the 
General  Motors  meeting  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  position  at  the 
same  time  it  does.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  last  sentence  of  section  203  tb) : 

Such  partlcloatlon  need  not  be  simultane- 
ous, but  should  occur  withm  a  reasonable 
time. 


an  orderly  manner  and  without  caostag 
undue  delay.  He  should  always  recog- 
nize the  interest  of  the  host  ageiKy  in 
the  efficient  use  of  its  resources. 

These  sections,  and  those  that  follow, 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  ref- 
erence to  the  deflnltitm  of  two  impor- 
tant terms,  "interests  of  consumers' '  and 
"agency  activity." 
Section  40K11)  states  that — 
Interests  of  consumers  means  the  subetan- 
tlal  concerns  of  consumers  related  to  any 
business,  trade,  commercial  or  marketplace 
transaction. 


What  is  required  is  that  the  CPA  have 
a  fair  chance  to  represent  the  consumer 
interest. 

In  exercising  his  rights  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Administrator  must  proceed  in 


Thus  the  CPA  will  not  be  much  in- 
volved in  environmental  matters  nor  will 
it  have  a  significant  role  in  occupational 
health  and  safety  cases.  The  CPA  will 
not  be  a  superagency,  intruding  Into  any 
subject  remotely  related  to  the  con- 
simier  interest.  The  Agency  win  concen- 
trate its  efforts  on  the  fundamental  in- 
terests of  people  as  consumers  of  goods 
and  services. 

Section  401  <4)  states  that  agency  ac- 
tivity means  "any  agency  process,  or 
phase   thereof,   conducted  pursuant  to 
any    authority   or   resptmsibility   under 
law.    whether    such    process    Is    formal 
or  Informal,  but  does  not  mean  any  par- 
ticular event  within  such  process."  Tt^ 
may  appear  to  be  a  complex  and  diffi- 
cult concept,  but  basically  it  is  meant 
to  cover  everything  an  agencv  does  in 
carrying  out  its  sUtutory  responsibili- 
ties, but  not  each  individual  act  which 
it  does.  For  example,  in  the  FTC  Geri- 
tol  advertising  case,  which  lasted  more 
than  10  years,  the  CPA  would  not  have 
a  right  to  participate  in  every  communi- 
cation between  the  agency  and  the  com- 
pany during  that  time.  But  it  would  have 
a  right  to  present  its  views  during  the 
decisionmaking  process.  Thus  the  defini- 
tion 'trikes  a  balance  between  the  inter- 
est of  the  CPA  and  the  host  agency- 
it  grants  the  CPA  access  to  the  decision- 
making   process,    but    allows    the    host 
agency  to  do  its  Job  without  interference 
at  each  step  in  the  process. 

If  the  CPA  is  to  intervene  and  p«r- 
tlcioate  effectively  In  proceedings  and 
activities  before  departments  and  agen- 
cies it  must  have  notice  of  the  matters 
they  are  considering.  Section  205  spells 
out  a  general  framework  for  providing 
adequate  notice  to  the  Administrator  of 
important  consumer  matters  before  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Subsection  (ai  requires  any  agency 
considering  any  subject  matter  which 
may  substantially  affect  the  interests  of 
consumers,  to  notify  the  Administrator, 
upon  request,  of  any  proceeding  or  activ- 
ity at  such  time  as  public  notice  is  given. 
Subsection  <b)  further  provides  that  af- 
ter specific  request  by  the  Administrator, 
any  Federal  agency  considering  a  sub- 
ject matter  which  may  substantially  af- 
fect the  interests  of  consumers,  shall  give 
the  Administrator  a  brief  status  report 
on  what  has  been  done  concerning  It 
and  what  is  presentiy  being  considered. 
The  term  "specific  request"  should  not 
be  read  narrowly  to  limit  the  Adminis- 
trator's right  to  have  adequate  i>otlce  of 
important  matters,  but  rather  should  be 
read  broadly  to  allow  him  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  to  be  an  effective 
advocate.  He  should  not  be  reqxiired.  for 
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example,  to  specify  a  specific  adjudica- 
tion in  asking  for  information  about  a 
particular  area.  The  requirement  of  a 
"specific  request"  would  be  satisfied,  for 
example,  by  a  request  to  provide  infor- 
mation about  regulation  of  a  certain 
prodtict.  or  definable  class  of  products. 
The  committee  recognized,  of  course, 
that  the  more  general  the  request  for  in- 
formation by  the  Administrator,  the 
more  general  would  be  the  reply  he  would 
likely  receive. 

When  intervening  in  a  proceeding  or 
participating  in  an  activity,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  request  the  host  agency  to 
issue  such  subpenas  or  interrogatories  as 
are  appropriate  under  its  sUtute  and 
rules  of  procedure,  and  the  agency  shall 
do  so,  unless  It  determines  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator's request  Is  not  relevant  to 
the  case,  would  be  unnecessarily  biuden- 
some  to  the  party,  or  would  unduly  inter- 
fere with  the  conduct  of  the  proceeding 
or  activity.  Thus,  the  CPA  has  no  inde- 
pendent authority  to  obtain  information 
when   Involved    In   cases    before   other 
agencies.  It  must  rely  on  the  discovery 
powers  of  the  other  agencies  and  has  no 
greater  powers  than  they  do. 

The  committee  also  struck  a  balance 
in  defining  the  conditions  in  which  the 
CPA  could  intervene  or  participate  in 
State  or  local  agency  or  court  proceed- 
ings. Clearly,  the  health,  safety  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  large  numbers  of  con- 
sumers are  affected  by  decisions  of  these 
governmental      bodies:      however,      the 
smooth  functioning  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem requires  that  agencies  at  one  level 
not  disrupt  the  proceedings  of  those  at 
other  levels  of  government.  For  this  rea- 
son the  bill  gives  the  Administrator  dis- 
cretion to  intervene  in  civil  proceedings 
which  may  substantially  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  consimiers  when  he  is  requested 
to  do  so  in  writing  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  the  State  consumer  protection 
agency  or  other  State  or  local  agency  or 
court  conducting  the  proceeding. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  mandate  to 
represent  the  interests  of  consumers,  the 
CPA  must  be  able  to  intervene  and  par- 
ticipate not  only  before  the  agencies,  but 
before  the  courts  as  well.  Accordingly, 
section   204   establishes   the   terms   on 
which  the  CPA  may  obtain  judicial  re- 
view. Whenever  a  final  agency  action 
may  substantially  affect  the  interests  of 
consumers,  the  Administrator  may  ob- 
tain judicial  review  of  any  case  review- 
able imder  law  which  involves  the  re- 
view or  enforcement  of  a  Federal  agency 
action.  The  Administrator  may  intervene 
as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate in  any  civil  proceeding  whether 
or  not  he  Intervened  or  participated  in 
the  proceeding  or  activity  out  of  which 
the  action  arose.  However,  where  he  did 
not  intervene  or  participate  in  the  case 
before  the  host  agency,  the  Administra- 
tor must  file  a  timely  petition  for  rehear- 
ing or  reconsideration  if  this  is  author- 
ized by  the  agency  statute  or  rules.  The 
reasoning  behind  this  provision  is  that 
while  it  Is  wise  to  conserve  the  CPA's  re- 
sources,  by   allowing  it  to  forego  pro 
forma  interventions  in  order  to  preserve 
its  appellate  rights,  before  seeking  ju- 
dicial review,  the  CPA  should  give  the 
host  agency  an  opportunity  to  hear  Its 
arguments.  Moreover,  where  the  Admin- 


istrator did  not  Intervene  or  participate 
before  the  host  agency,  he  may  not  in- 
tervene if  the  court  determines  that  his 
appeal  of  the  case  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  justice. 

Opponents  of  the  bUl  have  expressed 
fears  that  Interagency  litigation  will  lead 
to  "guerrilla  warfare"  between  agencies 
and  foster  a  policy  of  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test." These  fears  are  groundless.  The 
administrative  law  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  recently  completed 
a  study  which  found  that — 

Interagency  Utlgatlon  over  the  vaUdlty  of 
admlnlrtratlTe  action  has  been  common- 
place since  the  early  days  at  the  Federal  ad- 
mlnlatrative  process. 


The  study  went  on  to  point  out  that 
multiplicity  of  governmental  parties  has 
not  created  any  difClculties  for  the  courts, 
which  have  welcomed  the  presentation 
of  all  sides  in  the  complex  and  impor- 
tant matters  frequently  involved.  In 
simiming  up.  the  study  said: 

We  therefore  conclude  (a)  that  no  new 
problema.  either  doctrinal  or  practical,  are 
presented  by  the  proposal  to  give  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  the  right  to  Initiate 
or  Intervene  in  proceedings  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  other  agencies'  actions,  and  (b)  that 
the  feaalbUlty  and  desirability  of  Inter- 
agency Utlgatlon  should  accordingly  be  rec- 
ognized In  this  context  as  readUy  as 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  \manimous  con- 
sent that  this  study  and  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  endorsing  CPA  in- 
tervention in  cases  before  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 


CONStTMEa    COMPLAINTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  complaint  section, 
206,  received  more  attention  from  the 
committee  than  any  other  provision  of 
the  bill.  As  a  restilt,  it  strikes  a  good  bal- 
ance between  the  public's  right  to  know 
about  products  or  services  which  may  en- 
danger their  health  and  safety,  or  which 
may  cause  substantial  economic  injury 
to  consiuners.  and  the  right  of  those 
complained  against  to  answer  and  pro- 
tect their  reputation. 

The   bill    provides   that   written    and 
signed  complaints  alleging  a  violatiai  of 
Pideral  law,  or  a  trade  practice  detri- 
mental  to  the  interests  of  consumers, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thority  for   action.   The   Administrator 
wiU  also  forward  a  copy  to  the  person 
complained  against,  unless  such  disclo- 
sure would  impede  an  investigation  into 
the  alleged  violation.  The  person  com- 
plained against  will  be  given  a  reason- 
able time  for  comment.  Then  the  com- 
plaint, the  comment,  and  any   agency 
evaluation  of  it  will  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection  where  disclosure 
will  serve  to  protect  the  health  or  safety 
of  cwisumers  or  reveal  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  to  them.  The  bUl  grants 
the  Administrator  authority  to  delete  the 
name  of  the  complainant,  for  good  cause, 
or  not  publish  the  complaint,  where  pub- 
lication would  be  detrimental  to  him. 

INTORMATION    OATHXaiNG 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Administra- 
tor's advocacy  vnO.  be  largely  determined 


by  the  amount  of  information  in  his  pos- 
session. Thus,  it  Is  important  that  he 
have  adequate  information  gathering 
powers. 

Section  207(b)  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator to  submit  interrogatories  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  a  business  which  sub- 
stantially affects  interstate  commerce, 
and  whose  activities  he  determines  may 
substantially  affect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. The  interrogatories  must  con- 
cern the  health  or  safety  of  consumers 
or  seek  to  discover  consunaer  frauds.  The 
fraud  need  not  Involve  a  technical  viola- 
tion of  law.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  Admin- 
istrator is  seeking  Information  on  decep- 
tive or  fraudulent  practices  which  re- 
stilt  in  substantial  ecmiomic  injury  to 

consumers.  ^  ^  ...  ,. 

In  order  to  prevent  imwaranted  nsh- 
Ing  expeditions  by  the  Administrator,  his 
interrogatories  must  meet  three  condi- 
dltions:   First,  the  information  sought 
must  substantially  affect  the  health  or 
safety  of  consumers  or  be  necessary  to 
discover  consumer  fraud ;  second,  the  in- 
terrogatory may  not  be  unnecessarily  or 
excessively  burdensome  to  the  person  re- 
quested to  provide  the  information,  and 
third,  the  information  must  be  relevant 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  sought. 
The  court  is  given  power  to  modify  the 
Administrator's  interrogatory  and  to  ap- 
portion costs  on  a  just  basis.  In  answer- 
ing the  Interrogatory,  no  person  need  dis- 
close any  information  which  would  vio- 
late any  relationship  privileged  accord- 
ing to  law. 

To  prohibit  the  unjustified  use  of  the 
interrogatory  authority,  the  bill  places 
three  additional  limitations  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator. He  may  not  exercise  the 
power  where  the  information  Is  available 
as  a  matter  of  public  record,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  another  Federal  agency,  or 
is  for  use  in  connection  with  his  inter- 
vention in  any  pending  agency  proceed- 
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ing. 

Thus  this  section,  like  the  others,  bal- 
ances the  pubUc  and  private  interests 
involved  to  accommodate  the  legitimate 
interests  of  each.  The  CPA  is  granted 
substantial  authority  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  businesses,  but  the  power  is 
carefully  restricted  to  assure  fairness  in 
its  Bxcrcisc- 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  authority 
granted  here  is  very  narrow.  The  Admin- 
istrator is  not  authorized  to  inspect  or 
copy  documents,  books,  papers,  or  rec- 
ords, nor  may  he  issue  a  subpena  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  any  person  at 
any  proceeding.  In  fact,  the  CPA  has  less 
Information-gathering  authority  than 
the  FTC  has  had  for  nearly  60  years  and 
less  than  that  which  was  approved  just 
3  months  ago  for  the  Food.  Drug,  Mid 
Consvimer  Product  Agency  in  S.  3419.  See 
section  104(c)  (6).  ^  .   , 

One  of  the  primary  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  the  CPA  will  be  the  records 
and  documents  of  other  agencies.  As  an 
equal  Government  agency,  the  CPA  is 
granted  access  as  of  right  to  all  the  ma- 
terial in  their  files,  with  six  specific  ex- 
ceptions: First,  classified  national  se- 
curity information;  second,  policy  rec- 
ommendations by  agwicy  personnel  m- 
tended  for  internal  use  only;  third,  m- 
formation  concerning  routine  executive 
and  administrative  fxmctions  which  are 


not  otherwise  a  matter  of  pubUc  record, 
^urth.  personnel,  medical,  and  similar 
Joes  containing  private  and  personal 
material;  fifth.  inform*ti<m  which  one 
^cy  is  exprewly  prohibited  by  law 
from  disclosing  to  another  agency,  and 
sixth  income  tax  records.  These  excep- 
tions are  designed  to  protect  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  other  agencies  in  the 
privacy  of  certain  sensitive  classes  of 
information. 

nrroBMATioN  MScx.osxiaB 


One  of  the  premises  of  this  bill  is  that 
well-informed  consumers  will  be  able  to 
choose  intelligently  the  products  and 
services  they  buy  and  so  better  protect 
their  own  health,  safety,  and  economic 
interests.  Accordingly,  section  208  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  disclose 
all  Information  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

But  here  also  the  committee  has  cre- 
ated several  necessary  exceptions  and 
restrictions  in  order  to  balance  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  with  the  rights  of 
other  agencies  and  private  firms  to  saf  e- 
pard  the  confidentiality  of  certain 
kinds  of  information.  Thus,  the  Admin- 
istrator must  not  disclose: 

First,  information  received  from  an- 
other agency  which  Is  exempt  from  dis- 
closure imder  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  or  any  other  law.  and  which 
the  agency  has  specified  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed: or  where  the  agency  has  pre- 
scribed a  particular  form  or  manner  of 
disclosure,  only  in  compliance  with  the 
lorm  or  manner  so  prescribed; 

Second,  trade  secrets  or  other  confi- 
dential business  information,  except  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety,  and 
In  a  manner  designed  to  protect  confi- 
dentiality, to  Congress  and  courts  and 
other  agencies;  and 

Third,  information  which  would  vio- 
late any  relationship  privUeged  accord- 
ing to  law. 

The  Administrator  is  directed  to  take 
all  reasonable  measures  to  assure  that 
the  information  released  is  accurate  and 
not  misleading  or  incomplete,  and  to  act 
promptly  to  correct  any  errors.  Where 
the  release  of  information  is  likely  to 
cause  substantial  injury  to  a  person,  the 
Administrator  is  ordered  to  notify  the 
person  and  provide  an  opportunity  for 
comment   and   injunctive   relief,   xinless 
Immediate  release  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health  or  safety.  Tight  re- 
strictions are  imposed  on  the  release  of 
information      which     discloses     brand 
names.  Where  applicable,  the  Adminis- 
trator must  make  clear  that  not  all  com- 
petitive products  have  been  tested,  that 
products  tested  have  not  been  rated  over 
those  untested,  and  he  must  not  indi- 
cate in  any  manner  that  one  product 
is  a  better  buy  than  another. 

taCPOBTANT    GEMISAL    PROVISIONS 

Section  210  of  the  bill  contains  several 
important  general  provisicms  applicable 
to  the  entire  bill.  Subsection  (b),  for 
example,  grants  Federal  agencies  dis- 
cretion to  allow  the  Administrator  addi- 
tional participation  in,  or  notice  of,  any 
proceeding  or  activity  beyond  what  Is 
authorized  in  seottoos  203  and  3«5,  re- 
spectively. 

Subsections  (e)  (1)  (B  and  (C)  define 
the  circumstances  In  which  persons  ta- 


volved  in  agency  proceedings  *n^*c- 
tlvities  may  obtain  appellate  court  review 
of  actions  of  the  Administrator.  The  com- 
mittee wanted  to  prevoit  wasteful,  piece- 
meal litigation,  but  it  also  wanted  to  as- 
sure that  persons  adwersrty  affected  by 
the  actions  of  the  Administrator  would 
be  afforded  the  protection  of  review  In  a 
court  of  law.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee authorized  a  party  to  any  agency 
proceeding  or  activity  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator intervened  or  pwrtlcipated. 
to  obtain   judicial   review,  where   it  is 
otherwise  accorded  by  law,  of  any  final 
agency  action  on  the  ground  that  the 
Administrator's  haterventlon  or  partici- 
pation resulted  in  prejudicial  error  to 
such  party.  The  committee  also  provided 
that  any  person  substantially  adversely 
affected  by  the  Administrator's  request 
for  discovery  or  an  interrogatory  or  his 
release  of  information  may  obtain  Judi- 
cial review  of  that  action,  unless  a  court 
determines  that  judicial  review  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  justice. 
These  provisions  assure  that  the  pro- 
priety of  important  actions  taken  by  the 
Administrator  may  be  tested  in  court. 

As  a  final  step  to  guarantee  that  no 
person  \s  unfairly  prejudiced  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator's actions,  he  Is  required  to 
issue  regulations  designed  to  assure  fair- 
ness to  all  affected  persons  in  carrying 
out  his  discovery,  complaint,  interroga- 
tory, and  information  disclosure  func- 
tions. 

Trn.x  m 


Consumer  protection  is  not  solely  the 
respcHiBibiUty    of    the    Federal   Govern- 
ment. States,  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organizations  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play.  And  may  I  add,  in 
addition  to  my  other  commendations  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
JAVITS) .  that  the  idea  of  involving  State 
and  local  governments  is  his.  It  did  not 
come  from  the  administration  or  frcwn 
any  other  Member  of  Congress.  But  I, 
together  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  saw  the  value  and  the  con- 
structive nature  of  his  suggestion,  and 
therefore  we  incorporated  into  the  over- 
aU  proposal  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments because  we  know  and  beheve 
they   have  an  important  role  to  play. 
Many  hazards  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
economic  welfare  of  consumers  are  local 
in  nature  and  are  best  remedied  at  that 
level.  Accordingly,  the  proper  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  support  and 
assist  these  units  in  carrying  out  their 
consumer  protection  activities. 

This  is  the  purpose  erf  the  grant  pro- 
gram authorized  In  title  HI.  It  provides 
planning  and  program  grants  to  States 
and  local  agencies  for  a  wide  variety  ol 
consumer  protection  programs.  The 
grant  formula  has  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  distribution  of  funds. 
so  that  all  American  consimiers  will  ben- 
efit from  tiie  program. 

As  reported  from  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Govern- 
ment Research,  section  303  provided  for 
direct  grants  from  the  Adininlstrator  to 
private,  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
(XMnmittee  amended  the  bill  to  provide 
that  States  may  contract  with  such  or- 
ganizations for  the  performance  of  etm- 
sumer   protectton    activities.   This    will 


assi:u«   closer   supervision  d   the   wide 
variety  of  tasks  they  may  undertake. 

COST 

The  bin  authorizes  $15  miUkm  for  the 
CPA  in  fiscal  1973,  MO  million  to  fiscal 
1974.  and  $25  million  In  fiscal  1975.  These 
funds  jprovlde  for  a  successful  launching 
of  the  agency,  but  leave  no  room  for 
wasted  manpower  or  effort.  They  guar- 
antee that  the  CPA  will  not  become  a 
superagency  Involved  in  the  minutiae 
of  every  other  Federal  d«>artment  and 
agency.  It  simply  will  not  have  the  funds 
to  do  so.  This  authorization.  If  fully 
funded,  will  only  put  the  CPA  on  a  par 
with  other  Independent  agencies  such  as 
the  PTC,  PPC,  and  SEC  after  3  years. 

The  bill  provides  no  funds  for  the 
grant  program  during  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  the  Agency.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Administrator  should  de- 
vote his  full  time  during  this  period  to 
its  organization  and  operation.  There- 
after, the  bill  provides  $20  million  and 
$40  million,  respectively,  for  the  next 
2  years. 

CONCl.'aBlON 

During  the  past  6  years  Congress  has 
enacted  many  new  consximer  protection 
laws.  We  passed  the  Wholesome  Meat 
and  Poultry  Acts,  but  the  QAO  continues 
to  report  unsanitary  conditions  at  meat 
and  poultry  plants.  We  passed  a  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act.  but  there  are  no 
effective  standards  for  most  children's 
clothing.  And  we  passed  a  Motor  Vehicle 
Safetv  Act,  but  millions  of  defective  cars 
continue  to  roll  off  the  assembly  lines 
each  year. 

We  passed  so  many  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  it  seemed  every  agency  was 
responsible  for  protecting  the  consumer. 
Bat  to  reaUty  none  of  them  were,  tor 
each  one  had  only  a  limited  fimctioo  to 
perform.  Our  consumer  protection  efforts 
lack  a  sharp  organizational  focus.  There 
Is  no  one  to  coordinate  them  and  assure 
consistent  policy  development.  Nor  is 
there  any  agency  spectflcaUy  charged 
with  representing  the  ctmsumer  toterest. 
to  assure  that  It  is  properly  considered 
to  the  decislonmalring  process. 

S.  3970  will  remedy  those  defects.  The 
Council  will  puH  together  current  pro- 
grams so  that  they  will  be  more  effective 
and  the  CPA  will  advocate  the  consumer 
toterest  before  the  policymaking  agen- 
cies of  Government.  In  tandem,  these 
two  agencies  will  assure  that  our  Gov- 
ernment win  meet  the  needs  of  consum- 
ers to  the  l970's. 

The  bill  has  been  precisely  drafted  by 
the  committee.  The  many  perfecting  and 
clarifying  amendments  we  adopted  im- 
proved  it.  Weakening  amendmente  were 
reiected.  This  is  a  strong  bill,  but  it  is 
fair  and  well  balanced.  It  will  not  tip  the 
scales  of  justice  for  the  consumer  or 
against  bustoess.  It  advances  the  con- 
sumer toterest  without  harming  legiti- 
mate private  toterests.  It  provides  the 
CPA  with  the  tools  and  resources  needed 
to  represent  effectively  the  consumer  to- 
terest. The  Agency  wlH  fit  smoothly  toto 
the  Federal  administrative  process. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Is 
truly  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  We 
have  debated  it  for  a  decade,  and  this 
year  it  was  endorsed  to  the  platforms 
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01  both  major  political  parties.  It  Ib 
respoDBlble,  bipartisan  legislation  In  the 
best  sense.  Senators  Javits,  Pmcy,  and 
I.  with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
have  worked  harmoniously  for  3  years 
to  produce  this  bUl.  It  Is  one  which  all 
friends  of  the  consxuner  can  support. 

This  Is  historic  legislation,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  never  m<ide  a  last- 
ing commitment  to  the  consumer.  Now  Is 
our  opportunity  to  elevate  the  consumer 
interest  to  the  same  level  as  business, 
labor  and  agricultural  Interests.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  be  the  ful- 
flllment  of  our  Nation's  promise  to  the 
American  consumer  that  his  rights  to 
be  heard,  to  be  informed,  to  be  safe  and 
to  choose  win  be  assured  by  the  Federal 
Government. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
Amxkican  Bar  Association   Section  of  Ad- 
ministrative Law 
uccommzndation 
The  3«:tion  of  Administrative  Law  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the   following  reso- 
lution 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Delegates  has  dl- 
r«:t«l  the  Section  of  AdmlnlfltraUve  Law 
to  preeerve  the  gains  made  by  adoption  of  the 
AdmlnUtratlve  Procedure  Act  as  the  law 
of  the  land:  and 

Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  as  expressed  In  the  title 
thereof  is  "to  Improve  the  administration 
of  Jviatice  by  prescribing  fair  administrative 
procedure";  and 

Whereas,  fairness  requires  thar  the  In- 
terests of  consumers  be  adequately  repre- 
sented by  administrative  proceedings  which 
may  substantially  affect  such  interests;  and 
Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  at  the  1972  Midyear  Meet- 
ing, the  Section  has  reconsidered  Its  views 
in  light  of  the  suggestions  advanced  by  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  In  the 
course  of  debate  on  the  Hoor  of  the  House 
of  Delegates; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved; 
That  the  Chairman  of  the  Section  Is  di- 
rected to  cause  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  appropriate  Committees  there- 
of to  be  notified : 

I  a)  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
supports  in  principle  the  enactment  of  Title 
U  of  H.R.  10836,  92d.  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  ("The 
Consximer  Protection  Act  of  1971  •),  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
October  14.  1971 : 

(b)  that  the  ABA  recommends  the  Inclu- 
sion therein  of  a  provision  which  would 
confirm  and  make  explicit  the  authority  of 
the  new  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
institute  judicial  review  proceedings  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  If  another 
Federal  agency  Invokes  the  exceptions  in  that 
Act  so  aa  to  preclude  public  disclosure  of 
informatlcn  such  other  agency  has  supplied; 
and  ,     . 

(c)  that  the  ABA  opposes  the  Inclusion 
therein  of  any  provision  which  would,  under 
anv  c'rcumstances,  make  special  findings 
by  a  reviewing  court  a  prerequisite  to  the 
C  nsumer  Protection  Agency's  institution 
or  cr  intervention  in  Judicial  review  pro- 
ce^'ngs 

acpoRT 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
we  have  carefully  reconsidered  the  desirabil- 
ity of  giving  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
any  authority  at  aU  to  seek  Judicial  review 
of  other  agencies'  action.  We  conclude  that 
Interagency  Utlgatlon  over  the  validity  of  ad- 
mlnlstrattve  actloa  has  been  commonplace 
■^Tw^^  tbe  early  <la>ys  ot  the  artmlnlt.r*f.1ve 
prooiw:  »>'**  no  bmt  problem*,  ettter  doc- 
trtaai  or  practical,  are  preeented  by  the  pco- 


pcaal  to  give  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
the  right  to  initiate  or  intervene  In  proceed- 
ings for  Judicial  review  of  other  agencies' 
actions;  and  that  the  feasibility  and  desira- 
bility of  Inter-agency  litigation  should  ac- 
cordingly be  recognized  in  this  statutory  con- 
text aa  weU.  The  legal  analysis  supporting 
our  conclusion  is  spelled  out  In  the  attached 
Second  Interim  Report  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Committee  of  the  AdmlnlstraUve  Law 
Section. 

We  have  also  considered  the  implications 
of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
S  <ft  g  Contractors.  Inc  v.  United  States.  40 
USi.  Week.  4410  (April  24,  1972).  In  that 
caae,  the  Wunderllch  Act  (40  U.S.C.  Sec.  331- 
23)  and  the  standard  provisions  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  contracts  were  held  to 
preclude  refusal  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  approve  payment  on  an  award  ren- 
dered In  a  contract  dispute  by  the  contract- 
ing Federal  agency,  and  also  to  preclude  re- 
litigation by  the  Department  of  Justice  when 
the  contractor  sues  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  recover  on  the  award. 

Not  only  did  the  decision  apparently  re- 
spond to  the  unlqxie  problems  faced  by  con- 
tractors In  dealing  with  the  Government  as 
customer,  however,  the  Court  made  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  even  these  factors  were  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  guide  in  Interpreting  the 
particular  statute  Involved  and  that  Congresa 
would  have  been  perfectly  tree  to  promulgate 
a  different  nUe.  We  therefore  conclude  that 
the  reaons  for  allowing  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  seek  Judicial  review  of  other 
agencies'  decisions,  as  expressed  In  the  at- 
tached Committee  Report,  are  In  no  way 
caUed  Into  question  by  the  S  <Si  E  case. 

The  Section  of  Administrative  Law  en- 
dorses In  principle  Title  n  of  the  "Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1971."  We  believe  it  will 
materially  Improve  the  administrative  proc- 
ess by  fikclUtatlng  agency  consideration  of 
Important  interests — thoee  of  the  consumer 
aa  defined  elsewhere  In  the  bill  (Sec.  304(4)- 
(5)  ).  We  also  applaud  the  bill's  utilization 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  as  the  frame  of  reference  for  defin- 
ing the  role  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency. 

We  recommend,  however,  that  the  bill  ex- 
plicitly provide  for  Judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative agency  action  in  two  situations 
not  presently  included  in  It. 

First,  we  believe  there  should  be  no  room 
t'v  doubt  that  the  Judicial -rev  lew  provisions 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  are  avail- 
able to  the  Cons\Tmer  Protection  Agency 
when  another  agency  invokes  one  of  that 
statute's  exceptions,  pursuant  to  Sec.  209 
(a)  (2)  of  the  bUl.  so  aa  to  preclude  public 
disclosure  of  Information  supplied  by  the 
other  agency 

Private  persons  seeking  the  same  informa- 
tion from  the  transmitting  agency  could  ob- 
tain review  of  a  decision  to  withhold  It.  In 
a  dispute  over  applicability  of  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  exception,  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection    Agency     assertion     that    dlscloeure 
should  be  allowed  Is  at  least  as  likely  to  be 
meritorious  as  the  position  of  a  private  per- 
son seeking  dlscloaiire.  Thus,  review  of  the 
transmitting   agency's   coutrary    determina- 
tion  should   be   available   to   the   Consumer 
Protection    Agency   Just   as    It   would   be   to 
the  private  person.  Allowing  such  review  Is 
f'jlly  consistent  with  the  limited  reason  for 
allowing  a  transmitting  agency  to  forbid  dis- 
closure by  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
on  Freedom  of  Information  Act  grounds.  I.e.. 
to  prevent  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
fr-m  serving  "either  purposely  or  Inadvert- 
ently  as   a   conduit    for    Information   which 
would  not  otherwise  be  made  available  to 
t)ie    public"     (H.R.    92-542.    92d    Cong..    Ist 
Sess.  26  (1971)1 

Second,  we  brieve  that  the  Consumer 
ProtecUon  Agency  should  not  be  required  to 
satisfy  a  reviewing  court  as  to  preliminary 
matters  before  being  permitted  to  Institute 


or  intervene  in  a  ludlclal  review  proceeding, 
whether  or  not  the  Agency  was  a  party  to 
the  administrative  proceeding  below.  The  In- 
clxislon  of  such  requirement  in  Sec.  204(d) 
of  the  bin.  which  requires  findings  of  adverse 
effect  and  Inadequate  representation  in  cases 
where  the  Agency  was  not  a  party  below, 
should  be  deleted. 

The  preliminary-findings  requirement 
seems  to  thwart  the  purpose  o«  the  bUl  in 
granting  the  Agency  any  authority  to  seek 
review  In  such  cases.  I.e.,  to  make  It  neces- 
sary for  the  Agency  to  file  pro  forma  papers 
in  administrative  proceedings  so  as  to  se- 
cure Its  right  to  review  in  the  event  the  final 
agency  action  IS  adverse  to  consumers. 
Avoiding  the  need  to  satisfy  a  reviewing 
court  8is  to  preliminary  matters  would  be 
Just  such  an  undesirable  Incentive  to  pro 
forma  participation  or  interrontlon.^ 

Under  the  bill  as  presently  written.  mcHre- 
over.  Sec.  204(d)  revlewlng-court  findings 
would  arguably  be  required  on  review  erf 
fine  penalty /forfeiture  adjudications  where 
the  Agency  has  merely  filed  briefs  or  argued 
as  amicxis  pursuant  to  Sec.  204(c) .  If  the  re- 
vlewUng-court  findings  requli-ement  has  any 
significance  at  all.  It  would  thus  hamper 
Agency  efforts  to  obtain  Judicial  relief  frwn 
admlnUtratlve  action  In  such  cases  where 
the  Interests  of  consumers  have  been  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  preliminary  revlewlng-court  findings 
required  by  Sec.  204(d),  finally,  relate  to  the 
"standing"  of  the  Agency  to  seek  Judicial  re- 
view. The  trend  In  recent  decisions  has  been 
to  minimize  the  role  of  such  barriers  to  re- 
view and  to  focus  attention  on  the  merits 
of  the  challenge  to  administrative  action.  As 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  new 
Act  would  allow  the  Agency  to  Institute  Ju- 
dicial review  proceedings  where  It  had  not 
been  a  perty  below  only  "to  the  extent  that 
a  right  of  review  Is  otherwise  accorded  by 

law"  (  CONCRKSSIONAl.  Recoro.  vol.  117,  pt.  28, 
p.  36209),  thus  insuring  that  generally-ap- 
plicable doctrines  of  ripeness  and  standing 
wlU  govern.  No  more  stringent  criteria 
should  apply  merely  because  it  Is  the  Agency 
rather  than  a  private  person  which  seeks  re- 
view. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Milton  M.  Carrow. 

Chairman. 


StTMMARY 

Inter-agency  litigation  over  the  validity 
of  administrative  action  hss  been  common- 
place  since  the  early  days  of  the  Federal  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  process.  In  some  Instancee,  such 
litigation  has  been  expressly  authorized  by 
statute.  Elsewhere,  the  right  to  seek  Judicial 
review  of  other  agencies'  action  has  been  as- 
serted as  inherent  In  the  challenging  agency's 
authority  to  carry  out  Its  own  statutory 
mandate. 

The  nominal  posture  of  the  challenging 
agency  may  vary.  Sometimes  the  litigation 
has  been  between  co-defendants  In  a  Judicial 
review  proceeding  brought  by  a  private  party. 
In  other  cases,  the  challenging  agency  has 
mtervened  ae  plaintiff  or  petitioner  In  a  pri- 
vately-Initiated review  proceeding.  And  In 
some  Instances,  the  review  proceeding  has 
been  Initiated  by  the  challenging  agency  It- 
sell. 


I  The  provision  in  Sec.  204(d)  requiring 
the  Agencv  In  some  situations  to  move  for 
rwxjnslderatlon  at  the  atfmlnlstratlve  level 
before  seeking  review  does  not;  In  our  view, 
Jeopardize  its  right  to  seek  review  when  it 
was  not  a  party  below.  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  all  agencies  would  be  required  to 
entertain  such  reconslderM'lon  motions  not- 
withstanding that  the  Agency  was  not  pre- 
viously a  party.  Otherwise,  we  would  oppoe* 
the  reconsideration  requirement  on  the 
ground  sUted  la  tfxt  «kbow. ,  ,  , , 
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.«ncv  have  In  some  cases  been  proprietary,  shippere,  and  took  app«U  from  advwas  dl»-  gatlon  between  agencies  over  tlie  v^ldlty  of 
rrmvolvina  the  Government's  financial  In-  trtct  court  decision) ;  Secy  of  AgrUmlture  v.  orders  entered  by  one  of  them  has  bean  au- 
t^L^In  other  Instances  the  challenging  United  States.  360  UB.  183  (19M)  (Secretary  thorlsed  by  statute  ever  since  1911  In  a  pro- 
^^nr^haa  aouaht  to  UtlKate  pure  policy  dif-  Intervened  as  plaintiff  in  suit  to  review  ICC  oedural  context  differing  only  In  form.  The 
f^^l^^^o^rt£rv^o^J\»^o^.  order  approving  exoneration-frt,m-llabUlty  Urgent  Deficiencies  Act  (38  UB.C.  «  2831-36) 
S^'ta  a  lasted  induStry.  In  nelthar  prorlsloSs  in  rail  tariffs,  and  took  appeal  provides,  inter  alia,  that  all  action,  w  renew 
S^  of  dtaputSTSs  me  multlpaclty  of  Gov-  tmm  adverse  district  court  decision) ;  Secy  orders  of  the  ICC  shall  ,b.  brought  "by  or 
:^iTr^.^^   appeared  l>   create   any      of  .^culture  v.  United  State,,  S4T  U.8.  ««      ^cT ^':irr^^n;id"  "y'tSe*  .^.U 

Department    (28  U.S.C.   f  3n8).*  The  IOC  U 
authorised,  however,  to  appear  as  a  party  in 


terests. 
agency  1 

*"•*"*■•  to  T;Zf^'aied'Tn*d^ryrto  nelthir      pi^isloM   in  7^:11    tariffs,   and    took   appeal      provides,  inter  alia,  that  all  action,  to  renew 

.  the  mult 
Haaenial   parties    appeared 
<UfllciUties    for    the    courts,    which    Indeed 
have  welcomed  the  presentation  of  all  sides 
in  the  complex  and  Important  matters  fre- 
quently Involved. 

The  sigency  unable  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  such  a  con- 
flict has  readUy  obtained  legal  representa- 
tion from  Its  own  General  Counsel.  Several 


such  a  Judicial  review  proceeding  (Ibid.), 
and  to  defend  its  order  " •unaffected  by  the 
action  or  nonaction  o*  the  Attorney  General 
therein"  (ibid).  Over  the  years  similar  pro- 
visions have  been  enacted  to  govern  prooeed- 


(19S4)  (Secretary  intervened  as  plaintiff 
"acting  on  behalf  of  the  affected  agricul- 
tural interests"  (347  VS.  at  847) ,  In  suit  to 
review  ICC  order  appronng  railroad  charges 
for  unloading,  and  took  appeal  from  adverse 
district  oourt  decision ) ;  £a»f  Texas  Motor 
Freight  Lines,  Inc.  v.  Frozen  Food  Express. 

tion  irom  »«  uwx.  v^..».-.  ^ ■^..  ^ 36i  U.8,  49   (1956)    (Secretary  Intervened  as  

rnVinr^ncles  are  expressly  authorized  by      plaintiff  in  suit  to  review  ICC  order  enjoin-      inga  for  review  of  certain  orders  ent«*d  by 
Ste^us  to  defend  their  own  actions  in-      ing  uncertificated  oaniage  of  aUegedly  non-      the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  rta»ni 
deoendently  of  the  Justice  Dsfpartnaent.  In      exempt  agricultural  products,  and  defended 
Hijrauoreme  Court  aa  well  as  in  the  lower      favorable  decision  on  appeal);  ICC  v.  Inland 
""^        '^  ...        ^. .^-       WatCTTTOys  Corp.,  319  UB.  671  (1948)    (Secre- 

tary Intervened  as  plaintiff  In  suit  to  review 
ICC  order  setting  rail  rates  for  grain  and 
defended  favorable  district  court  decision  on 

„„   „.•„.« -      appeal):    McLean    Trucking    Co.    v.    Vnited 

-Jvhinm (T'other "doctrinal  or  nractioal,  are      States,  321  US.  97  (1944)    (relying  on  §201.  ^     „    ^     . 

SI^S  Sr  the  propyl  to  £ve«»e  bon-      Secretkry   Intervened  as  plaintiff  In  suit  to      If  the  Department  1.  persuaded  of  the  inva- 
P^."'^t^L,onAC?^thertSittolnltiat.      review   ICC   order   approving   motor   carrier     Udlty   of   the   J^'f^   «r*«   ^'J,  ^,;j««'°S^  » 

merger,   and   took  appeal  from  adverse  dls-      public  responsibility  requires  it  to  so  advise 
trict  oourt  decision)  the   court.'   Such    a   course   has   frequenUy 


courts.  Where  no  such  statute  obtains,  the 
Solicitor    General    has    simply    authoHaad 
agency  lawyers  to  conduct  the  Utlgatlon  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  "clients". 
We  therefore  conclude    (a)    that  no  new 


(Communications  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  CommlSBlon,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
letratlon,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ( 28 
use.  f  13344,  2848).* 

The  Justice  Department  has  consistently 
maintained  that.  In  this  as  In  all  types  of 
Government  litigation,  its  duty  differs  from 
that  of  oounsel  for  a  private  litigant  in  that 


sumer  Protection  Agency  the  right  to  Initiate 
or  Intervene  In  proceedings  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  other  agencies'  actions,  and  (b)  that 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  inter- 
agency litigation  should  accordingly  be  rec- 
ognized In  this  context  aa  readily  as  else- 
where. 

DISCT7SSION 

1.  Present  Federal  law  provides  a  clear 
statutory  precedent  for  allowing  the  Con- 
siuner  Protection  Agency  to  seek  Judicial  re- 
view of  other  agencies'  decisions.  Section 
201  of  the  Agrtcultxiral  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  (52  Stat.  36,  7  V3.C.  i  1291)  authorlaes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  merely  "to 
make  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cominlsslon  with  respect  to  rates,  charges, 
tariffs,  and  practices  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  farm  products,  and  to  prosecute 
tlie  same  before  the  CommlBslon"  ($201  (a). 
7  0.S.C.  I  1291  (a) ).  but  also  "to  Invoke  and 
pursue  original  and  appellate  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings Involving  the  Commission's  deter- 
mination" ( 5  201  (b) ,  7  U.S.C.  5  1291  (b) ) .  The 
provision  was  apparently  intended  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  relieving  farmers  of  exorbitant  and 
discriminatory  freight  rates,  which  were 
thought  by  many  members  of  Congress  to 
be  a  significant  cause  of  the  economic  depres- 
sion then  afflicting  American  agriculture  (see 
generally  the  debates  on  the  Act  In  82  Cong. 
Bee.) 

Section  201  may  have  been  Inspired  by  a 
provision  In  earlier  legislation  setting  up 
what  became  the  Bituminous  Coal  Consum- 
ers' Counsel  (see  82  Cong.  Rec.  1199  (remarks 
of  Rep.  Mapes)).  The  original  Bituminous 
Coal  Conservation  Act  of  1986  (49  Stat.  991) 
bad  authorized  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  to  participate  In  adminis- 
trative proceedings  before  the  ICC  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  coal,  although  un- 
like the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  the 
coal   statuto    was    silent    as    to    subsequent 


Each  of  the  foregoing  cases,  like  many 
others  in  which  the  Secretary  challenged  ICC 
action.  Involved  not  only  the  Secretary  and 
the  ICC  as  parties,  but  also  the  United  State* 
as  the  statutory  defendant  (28  U.S.C.  5  2322) . 
represented  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
(28  use.  S332S).  In  suits  to  review  ICC 
orders.-  In'  some  Instances,  the  Justice 
Department  sided  with  the  Secretary  against 
the  ICC  (East  Texas  Motor,  supra;  Sec'y  of 
Agriculture  v.  United  States.  360  U.S.  162. 
supra).  In  others,  the  Justice  Department 
took  no  position  (Sec'y  of  Agriculture  v 
United  States,  347  U.S.  646,  supra;  ICC  v. 
Inland  Watertoays  Corp.,  supra).  Where  the 
Justice  Department  has  declined  to  support 
the  Secretary,  the  latter  has  usually  been 
represented  by  the  General  Counsel  of  his 
own'    Department.' 

Another  statute  authorizing  Judicial  re- 
view of  agency  action  at  the  Instance  of 
another  government  agency  is  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1968  (80  Stat.  7.  12  U.S.C. 
i  1828(c) ),  Which  authorises  antitrust  suits 
against  bank  mergers  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  Alttiough  such  suits  technically 
arise  under  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  indicated  that  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  Judicial  review  proceedings  (United 
States  V.  First  City  National  Bank,  386  U.S. 
361.  366-67  (1967);  Indeed,  under  the  terms 
of  the  statute.  The  function  of  tbe  court  In 
such  suits  Is  to  "review  de  novo  the  Issues 
presented"  In  the  prior  administrative  pro- 
ceedings (12U.S.C.  {  1828(c)  (7)  (A)),  and  the 
agency  which  granted  approval  la  authorised 
to  Intervene  as  a  defendant  In  support  of  Its 
order   (12  U.S.C.   §  1828(c)  (7)  (D) ). 

Numerous  proceedings  have  been  Initiated 


been  taken  at  least  since  Pennsylvania  R.  Co. 
v.  ICC.  2S6  U.S.  708  (1914)  (Justice  Depart- 
ment supported  ICC  below  but  took  a  neu> 
tral  position  In  the  Supreme  Court)  and  ils- 
signed  Car  Cases,  274  U.S.  664  (1927)  (Jus- 
tice Department  oppoeed  ICC  ttirougbout  tbe 
litigation ) . 

The  result  has  been  vigorous  litigation  be- 
tween the  Justice  Department  and  the  agen- 
cies subject  to  this  procedure,  on  matters  as 
varied  as  railroad  mergers  (Baltimore  A  O.K. 
Co.  V.  United  State*.  386  U,8.  372  (1967)); 
rate  ccnnpetltlon  between  railroads  and  ooast- 
wlse  water  carriers  (ICC  v.  Nets  York,  NJi.  A 
H.R.  Co..  372  U.S.  744  (1963));*  hanaonlaa* 
tlon  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
with  procedural  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (Pan- Atlantic  Corp.  v.  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  R.  Co..  868  U.8.  486  (1967) ); 
exclusive-dealing  discounts  In  ocean  freight 
rates  FMB  v.  Isbrandtsen  Co.,  366  UJ9.  4B1 
(1968));  applicability  of  tbe  APA  prohibi- 
tion against  ex  parte  oontracts  In  certain 
FCC  rule  making  proceedings  (Sangamon 
Valley  TelexAsion  Corp.  v.  Vnited  States,  289 
F.2d  221  (D.C.  Clr.  1968));  and  ssgregatUm 
In  railroad  dining  cars  (Henderson  v.  Vnited 
States.  389  UB.  816  ( i960) ) .  In  virtually  each 
Instance'  the  agency  has  been  repreaentad 
by  Its  General  Counsel  or  a  member  of  his 
staff,  and  the  court  has  resolved  the  Intta- 
Govemmental  dispute  as  readily  as  one  be- 
tween private  parties. 

The  concept  of  litigation  between  agencies 
which  nominally  are  oodefendante  has  met 
with  no  disfavor  in  tbe  courts.  To  the  con- 
trary, one  court  tias  expressly  stated  (Con- 
solidated Truck  Service.  Inc.  v.  United  States, 
144  F.  Supp.  814.  aaO  (DM J.  1966))   that: 

"We  can  perceive  no  reason  why  a  Depart- 
ment or  a  Cabinet  Officer,  charged  wltb 
duties  of  decision  by  Congress  may  not  ex- 


judicial  review    (§18.  49   Stat.   1007) .  This     under  thisstatute  by  the  Ju«l<^Department  ^  acconince  With  Judginent  and 

right  of   partlclpaUon   before   the  ICC   had      In  the  name  of  the  United  States.  In  each     ^'  j   ^ 


been  extended  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act 
of  1937  (60  Stat.  72)  to  the  Coal  Commission's 
office  of  consumer's  counsel  (§16.  60  Stat. 
90),  which  had  been  created  by  the  1936 
legislation  to  represent  the  consuming  pub- 
lic In  proceedings  before  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion.' 

Pursuant  to  the  Judicial  review  authoriza- 
tion in  Section  201(b).  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  repeatedly  attacked  a  wide 
variety  of  ICC  orders  viewed  as  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  farmers.  Typical  cases  in- 
clude Benson  v.  United  States.  281  F.  2d  34 
(D.C.  Clr.  1960)    (Secretary  filed  suit  to  re- 


Footnote  at  end  of  article. 


instanoe  the  banking  agency  Involved  has 
vigorously  oppoeed  the  Jtistloe  Department 
both  at  trial  and  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Coiut.  Examples  Include  United  States  v. 
First  City  National  Bank,  supra  (Justice  De- 
partment filed  suit  and  took  appeal  from 
adverse  district  court  decision,  which  was 
defended  by  Comptroller  of  the  Currency) ; 
United  States  v.  Phillipsburg  National  Bank 
A  Trust  CO..  399  U.S.  360  (1970)  (same): 
United  States  v.  First  National  Baneorpora- 
tion.  Inc..  329  F.  Supp.  1003  (D.  Colo.  1971), 
prob.  juris,  noted.  40  U.S.  L.  Week  3898  (1972) 
(same). 

2.  While  tbe  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
was  tbe  first  statute  expressly  to  authortne 
the  Initiation  of  Judicial  review  proceedings 


conscience.  The  writ  of  Mark,  til,  38  does 
not  run  In  this  caae."  " 

Before  Congress,  the  Justice  Department 
has  steadily  urged  the  preeervatlon  of  Its 
right  to  litigate  against  other  agencies  In 
Judicial  review  proceedings,  despite  agency 
allegations  that  tbe  procedure  is  "embarrass- 
ing" or  otherwise  unseemly.  As  recently  aa 
1970,  Deputy  Attorney  General  Klelndelnst 
wrote  (Hearings  on  Judicial  Review  of  De- 
cisions of  the  ICC  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  9lBt  Cong.. 
2dSess.  »-«)  ; 

"Still  applicable  Is  the  following  objection 
to  legislation  to  remove  tbe  United  States 
and  the  Attorney  General  from  suite  to  set 
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aside  Comml«lon  <>«»•"  «^"«lSl,.!'/m^^ 
then  Deputy  AttorMy  O^neral  WUlUm  P. 
Rogers  m  an  AprU  U.  1965  letter  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  ol  tbe  Budget : 

■•••  The  overall  leglalatlve  plan  now  U 
and  should  be  to  cr«kt«  a  check  and  balance 
between  the  CommlMlon  and  the  Attorney 
^^1  in  such  faahlon  a.  to  g^v  douWe 
protection    to    the    people    of    the    United 

^*TTM'ju8tlce  Departments  t«itlmony  la  the 
cited  hearings  explicitly  recognized  the  par- 
ticularly  important  role  of  "double  protec- 
tion^- When  \he  repr«.entatlon  of  consumer 
interests  is  involved  {id.  at  12)  . 

••Mr.  Comegys  (Deputy  Ass't  Att  y  Gen. 
Antitrust  Division).  •  •  '  Transportation 
affecu  the  economy.  It  also  affects  the  con- 
sumer. There  Is  no  mdependent  consumer 
counsel  within  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission.  Therefore,  It  U  Important  that 
the  United  Statee  bring  an  independent  view 
to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  thU  litigation  at 

3  *Bven  in  the  absence  of  explicit  statu- 
tory authorization,  numerous  federal  agen- 
cies   .sometimes  represented  by  the  Justice 
Department     and     sometimes     not)      have 
sought  judicial  review  of  other  agencies  de- 
^tons.   Their  right  to  do  so  has  regularly 
been   aseert«l   by   the    Justice    Department, 
and  been  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  seminal  case  Is  United  States  v    ICC. 
387  US    426  (16491.  The  Department  of  the 
Army' (represented   by   the   Justice  I>P«^- 
ment,   had  sought  reparations  from  cert^n 
rauroads.    aUegtag    discrimination    'l»-»-'^ 
other  shippers.  The  district  court  h**^ 
missed  the  Army  Department's  aPP**'  'J?™ 
an  adverse  ICC  decision,  on  the  ground  that 
the  United  States  (In  whoee  name  the  pro- 
ceeding   was   being   conducted)    was   statu- 
toruy  required  to  be  named  as  defendwit  m 
the   review  action  and  that  a  suit  by  the 
United    States    against    Itaelf    could   hotbe 
maintained.    The    Supreme    Coy^^^^T*!*^' 
holding    that     •court*    must    look    behind 
luunee  that  symbolize  the  parties  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  Justifiable  case  or  contro- 
veray  l*  presented"  (387  U.8.  at  430) . 

The  mherent  right  of  Government  agenctos 
to  protect   the  proprietary   Interests  of  the 
United  States  by  8«sklng  Judicial  review  of 
other  agencies-  decisions  had  P^^l^°^^.^^ 
recognl»d  in  United  Statea  v.  Public  Utilities 
Ccn^mia,ian.  151  F.2d  (JM   i^C.^^.  1946). 
where  the  Justice  Department  filed  suit  in 
the  name  of  the  United  Statee  to  review  an 
electric  power  rate  order  of  the  Dlstrlrt  of 
Columbia  PUC.  Subsequent  instances  include 
United   States   v.   ICC.   362   U.S.    IM^ '  1»66) 
(controversy  slmUar  to  that  In  United  States 
V    ICC    337   U.S.   428.   supra):    Western  Air 
Unes.  inc.  v.  CAB.  347  U.S.  ^\<}^^l'^^ 
Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc.  v.  Summerfteld,  347  U.S. 
74  (1964)    (Poatmaster  General,  represented 
by  Justice  Department,  petitioned  for  review 
of  CAB  oraers  settmg  maU  pay  rates);  Sec- 
retary 0/   the  Army  v.   FPC.  F.2d  496   (DC. 
Clr   1969)   (Secretary,  represented  by  Justice 
EHpartment,  petitioned  for  review  of  FPC  or- 
der disclaiming  regulatory  Jxirladlctlon  over 
natural  gaa  sales  to  mUltary  poet) :  American 
Trucking  Association:  Inc.  v.  FCC.  377  F.ad 
(D.C.  Clr    1966).  cert,  denied,  388  U.S.  943 
(1967)     (Administrator  of   General   Services, 
acttog  in  name  of  United  States  but  repre- 
sented by  QSA  lawyers,  petitioned  to  review 
PCC  order  approving  radio  common  carrier 

rates)  -*^ 

4  In  Far  Bast  Conference  v.  United  States. 
342  U.S.  570  (1962) ,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  a  Justice  Department  petition  to  review 
a  Federal  Maritime  Board  order  on  antitrust 
grounds  would  be  Justified  by  the  position  of 
the  United  States  as  a  shipper  of  ocean 
freight.  Bven  where  no  proprietary  Interests 
are  mvolved.  however,  but  only  differences  in 
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DoUcy  the  Justice  Department  hss  relied 
upon  the  proprietary  cases  as  establUhlng  a 
right  to  seek  Judicial  review. 

Thus    when  the  Justice  Department  filed 
suit  in  the  name  of   the  United  States  to 
review  on  antitrust  grounds  the  ICC  cwder 
approving     the     Great      *>rt  hern/ Northern 
Pacific  railroad  merger,  it  asserted  that    the 
government's  right  to  maintain  this  acUon. 
Sven  though  It  is  In  form  of  a  suit  by  the 
United  States  against  the  United  States,  Is 
clearly  established  by  Ur4ted  States  r.  in- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  337  UJi.  4^0. 
430-32"   (Brief  for  the  United  Statee,  p.  86, 
United  States  v.  United  States.  286  P.  Supp. 
853  (DJ).C.  1968),  ajfd.  39«  U.S.  491  a970)). 
Similarly,  the  Justice  Depajrtment  has  cited 
United  States  v.  ICC  as  well  as  oonfeeslon- 
of-error   cases   as   showing    that    lntra-(3ov- 
emmental  litigation  on  policy  matters  "In 
fact,  of   course    •    •    •    Is  far  from  unique 
(Reply  Brief  for  Appellant  Umted  Statee  of 
Amwlca.  p.  6,  Pacific  Far  East  Line.  Inc.  v. 
FUB   275  P.  ad  184  ^D.C.  Clr.),  cert,  dented, 
363  US.  827  (I960)    (Justice  Department,  In 
the  name  of   the  United   States,  Intervened 
as  plaintiff  in  suit  to  review  PMB  order  on 
antitrust  grounds).  ^  ^    ^      »v.„ 

The   prmclpal    rationale    Invoked    by    the 
Justice  Department  to  justify  challenges  in 
court    by    one    agency    to    the    decisions    of 
another   has   been,   however,    that     govern- 
ment agencies  have  standing  to  protect  the 
interests  committed  to  their  jurisdiction  by 
participating   in   administrative  proceedings 
or    challenging    administrative    action    even 
without  express  statutory  authority  for  those 
specific  acts  •  (Mem.  in  Support  of  Motion  for 
Stay,  p.  31.  United  Stote*  v.  FCC.  No.  21147. 
D.C.  Clr.,  dismiased  as  moot,  Jan.  23,  1968) 
(Justice  Department  took  appeal  in  name  of 
umted    States    from    PCX;    order    approvtog 
transfer  of  ABC's  broadcast  stations  to  ITT 
as  part  of  ITT  ABC  merger).  In  that  case, 
as    to    Its   suit    to   review    the    ICC    order 
approving     the     Great     Northern/Northern 
Pacific  raUroad  merger,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment   relied    upon      the    authority    of    the 
Attorney  General  to  protect  the  toterests  of 
the  public  in  competition   •••   as  an  In- 
dependent  basU  for  suit'    (ibid.:    Brief  for 
the   United   States,   p.   86.    United   States   v. 
United  States.  296  P.  Supp.  863  (D.D.C.  1968) . 
atrd.   396   U.S.   491    (1970)).i^  Substantially 
the    same    argument    had    been    advanced 
twenty-five  years  earlier,  specifically  as  to  a 
Consumers'  Counsel,  in  A«»ocioted  Industries 
of  NY   State.  Inc.  v.  /cites.  134  P.2d  694  (2d 
Clr.) ,  vacated  as  moot.  320  UB.  707  ( 1948) . 

In  Associated  Industries,  the  Government 
urged  that  individual  consumers  of  coal  had 
no  standing  to  seek  review  of  an  order  of  the 
Interior  Departments  Bituminous  Coal  Divi- 
sion  (sucoesaor  to  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  see  note  1  stipro)   setting 
minimum  prices  for  coal.  The  argument  was 
(a)  that  If  the  Coal  Consumers'  Counsel  had 
standing  to  assert  consumer  interests  on  re- 
view  his  standing  must  be  exclusive  so  as  to 
protect  his  authority  to  forego  Judicial  review 
on  behalf  of  consumeta.  and   (b)    that  the 
Consumers-  Counsel  dl«  have  standing,  even 
though  the  statute  nowhere  so  provided,  be- 
cause "being  de6lgnat«d  by   §  2(b)    lof  the 
Coal  Act]  to  represent  the  Consumers'  inter- 
est   in    any    proceeding    before    the    (Coall 
Commission.-  he  Is  necessarily,  by  clear  Im- 
plication, •  •  •  a  'person  aggrieved',  for  pur- 
poses of  court  review  within  the  meaning  of 
(the  Act's  general  Judicial  review  provJslonsl  " 
(134  F.2d  at  708)    (Prank,  J.)  '» 

The  Second  Circuit  rejected  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  of  exclusivity,  on  the  ground 
that  "anyone  poasesstag  or  representing  a 
consumer's  toterest,  is  a  person  aggrieved  , 
and  accordingly,  if  he  la  a  party  to  the  Com- 
mlsBlon  proceedings,  entitled  to  seek  court 
review"  (id.  at  709).  There  was  no  hint  of 
disagreement  with  the  Oovermnent's  reli- 
ance on  the  same  theory  to  show  that,  de- 


spite the  lack  of  explicit  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Consumers'  Counsel  to  pursue 
the  interests  of  consumers  beyond  the  ad- 
minlstraUve  level,  he  was  nevertheless  em- 
powered to  seek  Judicial  review. 

The  Associated  Industries  opinion  wa»  sub- 
seauently  cited  by  Its  authar  In  /jbrondfsen 
Co.  v.  united  States.  96  P.  Svpp.  883  (aD.N.Y. 
1961)    (3-Judge  court),  aff-t,  by  an  eqwMy 
divided   court.   342   U,S.   960    (1952),  as  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  ct  Agriculture  to 
intervene  as  plaintiff  In  a  suit  to  review  a 
Federal     Maritime     Board     decision     even 
though  no  statute  explicitly  so  provided.  In 
conjunction  the  court  cited  Swstlon  203 (J) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  194« 
(60  Stat.  1087,  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.  f  1623 
(1)  )     which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sist "in  *   •    *  obtaining  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable   transportation    rates    and    services 
and   adequate    transportation   faculties  for 
agricultural  products  and  farm  supplies  by 
making  complaint  or  petition  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Maritime 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or 
other  Federal  or  State  tran^XJrtation  regula- 
tory t)ody  •   •   •  "■  Unlike  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  however,  the  1946 
statute  makes  no  provision  for  Judicial  re- 
view at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  we  think,  that  the 
inherent-poww  raUonale  for  allowing  one 
agency  to  seek  Judicial  review  of  another's 
decisions  waa  accepted  by  the  court  m  /»- 
brandlsen.  And  Judge  Prank's  reference  to 
his  prior  Associated  Industries  opinion  Is 
further  evidence  that  the  Second  Circuit 
m  the  latter  case  had  entertained  a  similar 

view 

In  United  States  ex.  rel.  Chapman  v.  FPC. 
345  US.  163  (1983),  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
plicitly upheld  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  petiton  for  review  of  an  FPC 
order  granting  a  hydroelectric  plant  con- 
struction license  even  though  no  statute  so 
provided.  While  decUnlng  to  state  Its  reasons, 
the  Court  indicated  no  disagreement  with  the 
Inherent-power  test  which  had  been  applied 
by  the  court  below,  i.e.,  whether  the  challeng- 
ing agency  is  "able  to  point  to  some  special 
interest  for  which  he  Is  charged  with  respon- 
sibility that  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
decision  attacked"   (191  r.2d  796,  800   (4th 

Clr.  1961)).'* 

In  numerous  other  Instances,  both  before 
and  after  that  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
has     similarly     entertained     challenges     to 
agency  orders  InitUted  In  the  lower  courts  by 
other  agencies  despite  the  lack  of  an  express 
enabling  statute.  Examples  Include  Vision^ 
Washington    Gas    Light    Co..    321    U.a    4« 
(1944)    (OPA  filed,  suit  to  review  D.C.  Public 
Utilities    Commission    rate    order);    ICC  j. 
City  of  New  Jersey  City.  322  U.S.  603  (1944) 
(OPA  intervened  as  plaintiff  to  suit  to  re- 
view ICC  rail  passenger  fare  order);   NortK 
Carolina  v.  United  States,  325  U.S.  507  (1946) 
(same) ;  FMB  v.  Itbrandtsen  Co.,  366  U.S.  481 
(1958)    (Secretary  of  Agriculture  totervened 
as   petitioner    In   proceeding   for    re\iev  ot 
PMB  order) ;  Udall  v.  FPC,  387  UB.  428  ( 1967) 
(Secretary  of  Interior  petitioned  to  review 
FPC  order  granttog  hydroelectric  plant  con- 
struction Ucense ) . 

5.  A  rematotog  issue,  and  one  poeslbly  trou- 
bltog  the  Solicitor  General,  may  be  the  extent 
to  which  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
should  be  free  to  litigate  outside  tbe  Jus- 
tice Department's  control.  The  issue  has  oc- 
caslonaUy  arisen  as  to  proposed  legislation 
affecttog  other  agenclee.  with  the  J^"«* 
Department  usuaUy  inslsttog  that  Ita  «« 
as  lawyer  for  the  Oorernment  should  oe 
exclusive.  But  Congresa  has  frequently  de- 
clared othervrtse,  as  the  foregotog  text  dem- 
onstrates." Bven  where  no  statute  ex- 
plicitly so  authorizes,  moreover,  a  numl»roi 
agencies  {e.g..  the  FCC.  the  PTC.  tbe  SK) 
conduct  their  own  court  of  appeals  lUWJ- 
tlon  through  their  own  lawyers  despite  tne 


wneral  provisions  of  28  UJ3.0.  ii  616  and  618 

Jeeervlng  the  conduct  and  supervision  of  Utl- 
eatlon  to  the  Justice  Department.  See  FTC 
V  Dean  Foods  Co..  384  UB.  597  (1966).  where 
the  Supreme  Court  endorsed  this  practice 
as  proper.  And  In  the  Supreme  Cotirt  the 
Solicitor  General  has  frequently  authorized 
agencies  to  litigate  through  their  own  law- 
yers when  he  determines  not  to  support 
them  For  example,  In  addition  to  n»any  of 
the  cases  cited  herein,  see  Purolator  Prods., 
inc  v  FTC,  389  U.S.  1046  ( 1968) ;  Standard 
Oil  Co.  v.  FTC.  340  VS.  231   (1961). 

CONCI.USIOI* 

Against  this  history  of  inter-agency  Judi- 
cial review  litigation.  It  would'  be  difficult  to 
argue  that  fundamental  principles  are  to- 
frlnged  by  the  proposed  explicitly  to  author- 
ise the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  seek 
Judicial  review  of  other  agencies'  decisions. 
To  the  contrary.  It  Is  probable  that  the  courts 
would  recognize  the  standing  of  the  Agency 
to  seek  review  even  to  the  absence  of  statu- 
tory provision  therefor. 

The  Constmier  Protection  Agency  proposal 
18  in  substance  identical,  moreover,  to  the 
existing  provision  for  review  of  ICC  orders 
at  the  Instance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. That  procedure  has  apparently  worked 
well  to  protect  the  interests  of  farmers  for 
almost  35  years.  We  perceive  no  reason  why 
the  use  of  a  similar  procedure  to  protect  the 
interests  of  consumers  would  not  be  equally 
workable. 

Nor  would  any  problem  in  fact  arise  to 
determining  the  proper  role  erf  the  Justice 
Department  In  such  Interagency  review  liti- 
gation. As  in  the  cases  cited  hereto,  an  agency 
which  the  Justice  Department  is  tmwllUng 
to  support  can  readily  be  authorized  to  liti- 
gate through  Its  own  lawyers.  This  procedure 
has  worked  well  In  the  past,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  would  not  work  here. 

The  desirability  of  this  practice  where 
agencies  are  to  dispute  was  spelled  out  by 
a  former  Acting  SollclttH-  General  to  Stem. 
"Inconsistency"  in  Government  Litigation,  64 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  769,  768-69  (1961) .  It  was  noted 
that— 

"even  where  the  ultimate  authority  over 
litigation  policy  rests  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral snd  Solicitor  General,  the  most  orderly 
course  may  not  be  the  best  course.  Many  of 
the  administrative  agencies  are  Important 
pollcy-msOtlng  bodies.  Not  even  the  President 
has  authority  to  tell  them  how  to  decide 
particular  cases.  They  are  not  subject  to  the 
BupervlscM7  autbcxlty  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  "In  such  cases,  determination  by  the 
Judiciary  Is  often  more  satlsfactcMT  than  an 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  force 
Its  own  views  on  the  disagreeing  agency,  by 
refusing  to  present  the  agency's  position  to 
the  courts.  The  Attorney  General  has  no  au- 
thority to  give  btodtog  legal  advice  to  the 
independent  agencies.  Only  the  Judiciary  has 
authority  to  give  the  conclusive  answer  to  the 
question  to  dispute." 

We  believe  this  view  is  sound.  We  believe 
it  applies  to  the  proposed  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  as  well  as  to  the  agencies  before 
which  the  new  Agency  would  appeeo-.  Just  as 
it  was  in  fact  applied  to  officers  such  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabili- 
zation In  the  cases  cited  herein.  As  a  recent 
study  concluded  (Note.  Government  Litiga- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Court:  The  Roles  of  the 
Solicitor  General.  78  Yale  L.  J.  1442,  1466 
(1969)): 

"The  fact  that  •  •  •  policy  disagreements 
Involve  Intra-governmental  conflict  should 
not  alter  the  appropriateness  of  the  court's 
swnitnlng  the  responslbtUty  for  resolu- 
tkM.  •  •  • 

"Where  an  Issue  has  reached  the  court, 
the  presentation  of  the  conflict  within  the 
Executive,  and  certatoly  between  the  Execu- 


tive and  the  regulatory  cooimlsatons,  may  en- 
courage more  Informed  declalomnaklng  by 
the  court." 

FOOTNOTXS 

'  In  1941  the  Bituminous  Coal  Oonsumera' 
Counsel  was  established  as  an  independent 
agency  to  Executive  Branch  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  former  office  of  consumers'  coun- 
sel in  the  Coal  Commission  (65  Stat.  134), 
which  was  then  being  performed  by  a  Divi- 
sion In  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  In- 
terior DepartuMnt  pursuant  to  Executive  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  II  of  1939  (68  Stat. 
1431).  Participation  to  ICC  proceedings  was 
thus  among  the  functions  of  the  Coei  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  and  his  predecessors  from 
1935  tmtll  the  expiration  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Act  in  1943  (67  Stat.  84) . 

'The  statute  speaks  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  the  Supreme  Court,  however,  the 
United  States  is  represented  by  the  Solicitor 
General  (28  CFJl.  {0.20(a)).  References 
hereafter  to  the  Justice  Department  should 
therefore  be  read  to  Include  not  merely  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  subordinates  but 
also  the  Solicitor  General  Insofar  as  Supreme 
Court  proceedings  are  involved. 

» In  Af cl^on  Trucking,  supra,  the  Attorney 
General  sided  with  the  Secretary  in  the  dis- 
trict court  and  formally  took  no  position  to 
the  Supreme  Covirt.  Lawyers  supplied  by  the 
Antitrust  Division  were  among  those  repre- 
senting the  Secretary  on  appeal,  although  the 
complaint  filed  by  the  Secretary  as  platotlfl 
in  the  district  court  had  been  signed  only  by 
the  Acting  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Agricmture. 

*  The  reference  to  actions  "by"  the  United 
Statee  may  have  been  totended  to  cover  ac- 
tions to  enforce  ICC  orders,  which  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  section  as  review 
actions  (28  U.S.C.  S  2321) . 
r  See  note  2  supra. 

« The  procedure  has  also  been  made  appli- 
cable to  Judicial  review  of  certain  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Inter: jr  (60  VB.C. 
§  167h(b)). 

-  E.g..  Reply  Brief  for  the  United  States, 
p.  1,  Af atntenance  of  Way  Employees  v. 
United  States,  221  P.  Supp.  19  (EX).  Mich.) 
a/f'd,  375  UJB.  216  (1963). 

"  In  this  case  the  Attorney  General  took  an 
appeal  from  a  district  court  decision  over- 
turning an  IOC  order  but  reserved  the  right 
to  part  company  with  the  Commission,  and 
ultimately  argued  that  the  ICC  order  was 
erroneous. 

'  See  note  3  supra  as  to  the  tmuaual  situa- 
tion in  McLean  Trucking  Co.  v.  United  States. 
321  UJ3.  67  (1944). 

• '  The  cited  verse  reads.  "And  if  a  house  be 
divided  against  itself,  that  house  cannot 
stand"  (King  James). 

"The  United  States  was  also  named  a  re- 
spondent to  the  review  peUtlon,  as  required 
by  statute  (see  p.  8  supro) . 

2  See  also  Brief  for  Appellant  United  States 
of  America,  pp.  12-13,  Pacific  Far  East  Line. 
Inc.  V.  FMB.  supra  ("•  •  •  intervention  (by 
the  United  States  as  a  platotlff  in  suit  to  re- 
view PMB  order)  was  deemed  necessary  to 
order  to  permit  the  United  States  to  protect 
Its  interest"  In  assuring  that  fullest  consider- 
ation be  given  to  these  basic  competitive 
factors"). 

:»The  Attorney  General  had  prevlotialy 
given  a  formal  opinion  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  the  question  whether  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  had  standing  to  seek  re- 
view "can  be  finally  determtoed  only  by  the 
courts"  and  that.  If  called  upon  to  appear 
in  a  review  proceeding  initiated  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel,  "It  would  be  my  purjKjee 
not  to  oppoee  the  position  of  the  Con«utDer«' 
Counsel  but  orUy  to  collabwate  to  the  fuU 
and  free  presentation  of  the  issues  to  the 
court  for  its  assistance  to  resolving  any 
doubts  that  might  be  suggested  concerning 
the  right  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  to  the 


relief  sought"  (Lietter  dated  Feb.  3,  1938, 
from  Att'y  Oen.  Cummlngs  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  Hearings  on  Interior  De- 
partment Appropriation  BiU  for  1939  Before 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  76th  Cong..  3d  Sees.,  Pt.  I, 
at  78  (1938)). 

"The  same  test  was  applied  by  the  D.C. 
Circuit  to  holding  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administrator,  the  prosecutor  in  pilot  Ucense 
revocation  proceedings  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  could  not  seek  Judicial  re- 
view of  Board  decisions  favorable  to  the 
plloU  (Ue  V.  CAB.  226  F.2d  960  (D.C.  CM. 
1966)  ("When  one  government  agency  has 
been  found  to  have  standing  to  seek  review 
of  another  government  agency's  action,  the 
two  agenclee  have  had  different  totereeu 
•  •  *.  We  have  found  no  case  in  which 
agency  action  has  been  reviewed  on  the 
application  of  an  official  whoee  function  is 
to  prosecute  claims  to  and  for  the  same 
agency.") 

">8ee    also    {4(a)    of    the    National    Labor 
Relations  Act.  49  Stat.  461.  as  amended.  29 
UjS.C.  {  164(a)    ('Attorneys  appointed  under 
this   section   may,    at    the    direction   of    the 
[National    lAbor    Relations)    Board,    appear 
for  and  represent  the  Board  to  any  case  to 
court"):   {  20(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  62 
Stat.    832.    16    UB.C.    {7178    ("The    [Federal 
Power)  Commission  may  employ  such  attor- 
neys  as   It   finds   necessary   •    •    •   to   appear 
for  or  represent  the  Commission  in  any  case 
in   court-):    {ai8(c)    of   the   Federal   Power 
Act,  49  8tat.  861.  16UJ3.C.  {826m(C)   (Same). 
Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
appreciate   the   very   fine   presentation 
made  by  Senator  RiBicorr  and  the  very 
gracious  things  he  has  ssud  about  me  and 
Senator  Pkkcy  and  other  Senators. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  first  bill 
on  this  matter,  in  the  last  Congress,  on 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  cooperating 
with  Senator  Raicorr,  wa«  authored  by 
him  long  before  the  tremendous  surge 
of  sentiment  respecting  the  rights  oi 
consumers  came  up  in  the  country. 

Without  in  any  way  showing  any  un- 
graciousness about  the  very  fine  things 
he  has  said  about  me  and  my  coUeague 
who  is  the  ranJdng  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Grovemment  Opera- 
tions, I  thinlc.  in  all  fairness,  that  a  real 
understanding  should  be  had  in  the 
country  of  the  role  of  Initiative  and 
leadership  which  ha*  been  played  by 
Senator  Ribicopt,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, from  which  came  this  bill.  In  addi- 
tion he  has  been  instrumental  In  helping 
to  carry  it  through  successive  committee 
stages  and  with  the  consideration  of  the 
enormous  number  of  amendments. 

Many  amendments  were  included  in 
the  biU  in  order  to  meet  disquiets  ex- 
pressed by  various  elements  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  As  a  lawyer.  I  would 
say  that  if  they  are  not  satisfied  that  the 
bin  will  not  be  used  as  an  Inquisitorial 
weapon  against  them  now,  they  should 
be,  Ijecause  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
strict  advocacy  function  which  has  now 
been  delineated  for  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  further  protected  by  Senator 
McClellan  s  very  fine  and  helpful  inter- 
cession for  a  conimission  In  the  nature  of 
a  board  of  directors  to  detenxiine  top  pol- 
icy, bipartisan  in  nature— to  which  I  will 
refer  again  later — makes  this  bill,  in  my 
judgment,  as  fair  and  balanced  an  In- 
strumoit  for  ad-vocacy  of  coosumer  in- 
terests as  one  could  possibly  ack. 
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I  do  not  know  of  a  bill  in  which  an 
able  lawj-er  coiild  not  see  the  many  ways 
we  have  safeguarded  the  legitimate  in- 
terest of  business  concerns.  I  do  not  see 
the  remotest  way  In  which  it  can  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  oppression.  It 
l8  perfectly  the  prtvUege  of  those  who 
will  argue  that  it  can  be  to  so  argue.  But 
I  think  that  in  this  respect  we  have  ar- 
ticulated almost  every  way  In  which  one 
could  fashion  a  bUl  to  satisfy  anyone  who 
wishes  reasonably  to  be  satisfied  on  that 
particular  Issue. 

As  Senator  Ribicofp  has  said,  this  is 
a  historic  moment.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  coming.  The  bill  A^s  a  long  stand- 
ing and  unmet  need  of  the  American 
people.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  quite  charac- 
ierlstic  of  the  limes  that  the  leadership 
has  called  it  up  notwithstanding  that  we 
are  close  to  the  end  of  the  session  and 
that  the  desire  is  to  deal  only  witii  es- 
sential matters  and  matters  in  which  it 
is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  undue 

*It  is  a  tribute  to  its  importance  and 
to  its  timeliness,  in  a  historic,  not  a 
superficial  sense,  that  it  has  been  called 

up  now. 

a  3970  represents  an  effort  by  Govern- 
ment to  better  organize  itself  so  that  the 
consumers  interests— like  those  of  busi- 
ness, Rgriculture.  labor,  and  so  forth— 
are  given  due  consideration  throughout 
the  Governments  regulatory  network.  It 
has  as  its  primary  objective  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Government's  consumer  pro- 
tection structure.  Too  often— for  one  rea- 
son or  the  other— the  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  Government  have  failed  to 
weigh  m  the  decisionmaking  processes 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  consumer 
or  to  insure  the  consumer's  problems— 
vls-a-vis  the  problems  of  other  private 
Interests— have  been  given  the  attention 

they  deserved.  ,     ^  4„ 

One  thing  that  needs  to  be  placed  in 
a  proper  frame  of  reference  Immediately 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Government  in  aU 
Its  departments  today  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers  interest,  because  the 
consumer  is  everybody  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  everybody's  servant;  hence,  that 
is  the  primary  objective  of  all  govern- 
ment and  it  was  properly  raised  when 
we  were  discussing  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  nothing  but  a  way  of  re- 
organizing the  Government's  consumer 
••advocacy"  funcUon.  so  that  at  least  to 
part  it  may  be  better  channeled  and 
suffed  in  one  agency.  Instead  of  just 
ranging  throughout  the  Government 

That  is  the  real  essence  of  this  bill. 
It  should  be  looked  at  properly  as  a 
method  by  which  the  Federal  C3overn- 
ment  is  organizing  itself  in  order  to  bet- 
ter perform  the  consumer  advocacy  f unc- 

'^'it  has  not  been  done  effectively  and 
adequately  up  to  now  and  the  reason  is 
that  what  is  everybody's  bustoess  is  no- 
body's busmess.  ,  .„  ^  i. 
^r  President,  what  this  bUl  does  by 
providing  certain  structural  changes 
especially  bv  the  institutionalization  of 
a  -consumer  advocate"  within  the  Fed- 
eral system,  is  to  try  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment correct  this  serious  lack  of  con- 
sumer  representation.   This   bill   estab- 


lishes a  Consumer  Protection  Agency— 

CPA to  advocate  the  consumer  Interests 

before  all  the  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  government  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  It  provide*  for  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  to  assist 
them  with  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams: and  it  establishes  a  three-mem- 
ber Coimcll  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
White  House  to  help  coordinate  and  re- 
inforce the  ongoing  consumer  efforts  in 
the  executive  branch 

The  bUl  itself  has  been  under  active 
consideration  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
press  for  more  than  3  years  and  each 
House  has  supported  it  at  least  once.  A 
measure  similar  in  desigr  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  91st  Congress.  December   1, 
1970,  overwhelmingly  bj-  a  vote  of  74-4. 
That  mea-sure  died  in  the  House  at  the 
tsul  end  of  the  session  on  a  tie  vote.  7-7.  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  This  Congress  the 
House  has  passed  companion  legislation, 
344_44.    What    we    are    doing    now    is 
presenting  our  version  of  the  bill  so  that 
it  can  be  reconciled  when  the  ultimate 
product  may  be  available  for  signature 
by  the  President. 

After  extensive  and  detailed  consid- 
eration and  careful  reflnement.  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Committee, 
by  a  vote  of  11-2  with  four  additional 
proxies  in  support,  reported  out  S.  3970, 
modifying   the  original   S.    1177   which 
Senators  RiBicorr,  Pehcy,  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  Indeed  the  committee  met  for 
more  than  16  hours  on  the  bill  discuss- 
ing virtually  every  section  and  adopting 
57  amendments.  These  amendments  per- 
fect the  bill  in  many  ways  and  reflect 
the  deliberateness  with  which  the  com- 
mittee members  considered  it.  and  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  Senators  Ervin,  Allen,  and 
others,  who  had  problems  with  the  bill. 
for  their  diligence,  attention,  and  study 
to  the  various  aspects  of  the  bill.  The 
total  quantum   was   essential   in  finally 
turning  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  high- 
ly finished  product  and  the  result  of  this 
committee  action  was  a  bill  with  broad 
based  support. 

We  left  the  bill  on  the  calendar  for  a 
time  so  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce might  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  it.  so  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cotton),  re- 
spectively the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  studied  view  of  the  bUl 
and  the  parts  of  it  which  they  felt  re- 
flected the  work  of  their  conunittee. 

In  1970  before  coming  to  the  floor  the 
Commerce  Committee,  which  has  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  over  consumer  mat- 
ters, reviewed  the  bill  and,  with  a  num- 
ber of  amendments,  recommended  that  it 
pass  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dispatch 
with  which  Senators  Magnuson  and  Cot- 
ton as  well  as  the  others  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  considered  this  meas- 
ure then  and  now  and  the  sympathy  they 
have  for  the  needs  of  consumers  it  is 
hardly  likely  this  bill  would  have  come 
this  far.  The  Senate  should  commend 
them  for  their  efforts. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  sununary  of  the  bill  we,  the 
sponsors,  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ST7MUAKT     AND     EXFLANATIOH     OF     S.     3970    U 
MINT    OPMATIONS    ON   SXFTXMBn   8.    1973 
APPROVED    BT    THX    COMMrTTMt    ON    OOVON- 

Thls  bill  Is  the  end  product  of  more  than 
three  years  of  work  by  the  Committee.  It  U 
a  sharpened  and  refined  version  of  the  bUl 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  December,  1970, 
74-4.  The  bin  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
fuU  Committee  by  a  vote  of  11-3  with  four 
additional  proxy  votes  all  In  support. 

Title  I  establishes  a  three-member  Coun- 
cU  of  Consumer  Advisers  patterned  after  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  It  wlU  pre- 
pare a  yearly  report  on  the  status  of  the 
consumer  Interest,  Just  as  the  CEA  does  on 
the  economy. 

In  addition,  It  will  be  responsible  for: 

1.  recommendation  of  program  prlorlUes; 

2.  assistance   In   program   coordination; 

3.  development  of  new  policies  and  legisla- 
tion; 

4.  evaluation  of  current  programs. 

Title  II  establishes  an  Independent,  non- 
regulatory  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  The 
Agency  wUl  be  headed  by  a  three-member 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  coterminous  with  the 
President.  The  Commission  will  be  chaired  by 
an  Administrator  who  shall  be  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  officer. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Agency  will 

be  to: 

1.  Represent    consumer    interests    before 
Federal  agencies  and  courts; 

2.  Receive  and  transmit  consumer  com- 
plaints; 

3.  Conduct  surveys  and  research  concern- 
ing the  interests  of  consumers; 

4.  Disseminate  information  relating  to  con- 
sumer Interests; 

5.  Publish  a  Federal  Consumer  Register  of 
information  useful  to  consumers;   and 

6.  Make  grants  to  states,  localities,  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations  to  encourage 
and  assist  their  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

The  most  Important  function  of  the 
Agency  wUl  be  representation  of  the  con- 
sumer interest  before  Federal  agencies  and 
courts  (sections  203,  204).  In  lormal  adjudi- 
catory or  rulemaking  proceedings  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  CPA  Is 
authorized  to  Intervene  as  a  party,  but  shaU 
refrain  from  doing  so  unless  such  interven- 
tion is  necessary  to  adequately  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers.  The  purpose  of  this 
limitation  is  to  emphasize  that  the  Admin- 
istrator must  exercise  discretion  In  hlfl  in- 
tervention and  avoid  unnecessary  Involve- 
ment in  the  administrative  process.  Where 
submission  of  written  briefs  and  other  ma- 
terial Is  sufficient,  the  Administrator  should 
do  no  more  than  that. 

In  informal  agency  activities,  such  as  no- 
tice and  comment  rulenaaking  or  Investiga- 
tions, the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
present  oral  and  written  arguments  to  agency 
officials  and  have  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate equal  to  that  of  any  person  outside 
the  agency.  This  means  that  If  the  lead 
tinsel  manufacturers  have  a  meeting  with 
the  Commissioner  of  PDA  on  the  schedule  for 
removing  lead  tinsel  from  the  market,  the 
Administrator  is  entitled  to  present  his  views 
on  the  subject  to  PDA  officials.  The  section 
does  not  give  him  the  right  to  be  present  at 
the  tinsel  mantifacturers  meeting  and  argue 
his  case  at  the  same  time  they  do.  To  use 
an  analogy  from  broadcasting,  the  concept 
Is  one  of  "falmees,"  not  "equal  time." 
When  intervening  In  an  agency  proceeding 


or  participating  la  an  agency  activity,  the 
Administrator  may  requeet  the  host  agency  to 
Issue  such  subpoena*  or  interrogatories  «» 
are  appropriate  under  its  rules  of  practlo* 
and  procedure,  and  the  agency  shaU  do  bo, 
unless  it  detennlnee  that  the  Admlnlatra* 
tor's  request — is  not  relevant  to  the  case, 
would  be  unnecessarily  burdenaome  to  the 
party,  or  would  unduly  interfere  with  the 
piwseedlng  or  activity.  Thus,  the  CPA  has 
no  independent  authority  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation when  involved  in  cases  before  other 
agencies.  It  must  rely  on  the  discovery  powers 
of  the  other  agencies  and  has  no  greater  pow- 
ers than  they  have. 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  inter- 
vene in  a  state  and  local  agency  or  court 
proceeding,  except  a  criminal  proceeding, 
where  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
result  of  such  proceeding  may  subetantlaUy 
affect  the  Interests  of  consumers  and  such 
intervention  has  been  requested  In  writing 
by  an  appropriate  state  official  or  agency. 

The  Administrator  Is  autborlBed  to  seek 
Judicial  review  and  intervene  In  any  civil 
proceeding  reviewable  under  law  if  he  was  fi, 
party  to  the  proceeding  below,  or  participated 
In  the  activity  out  of  which  the  appeal  arose. 
The  Administrator  may  also  seek  review  of 
cases  in  which  he  did  not  Intervene  or  par- 
ticipate, unless  the  court  determlnee  that 
such  Intervention  or  participation  In  the 
Judicial  proceeding  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  Justice.  However,  before  tak- 
ing the  appeal,  he  must  file  a  timely  petition 
before  the  Federal  agency  for  rehearing  and 
reconsideration,  tf  thU  Is  authorlssed  by 
statute  or  agency  rules.  The  purpoee  of  thte 
provision  Is  to  allow  the  CPA  to  forego  pro 
forma  interventions  In  order  to  preeerre  Its 
appellate  rights. 

Section  206  provides  for  notice  to  the 
CPA  of  the  proceedings  and  activities  of 
other  agencies  which  may  substaatlally  af- 
fect the  Interests  of  consumers.  Bosloally,  It 
grants  the  Administrator  three  rights: 

1.  To  be  notified  at  the  same  time  public 
notice  is  given; 

2.  To  request  a  brief  status  report  on  any 
case  or  Inveetlgatlixi;  and 

3.  To  request  other  relevant  Inlonnatlon 
which  would  not  be  unreaaonably  burdaa- 
some  to  the  agenxsy. 

The  complaint  section  (206)  has  been  sim- 
plified and  pared  down  from  the  1970  bill.  It 
now  provides  that  non-frivolous  comptalntB 
alleging  violations  of  law  shaU  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  authorities.  Produoen  and 
sellers  of  goods  are  to  be  f  urnlabed  oopleB  ct 
complaints  unless  such  dlscloeure  Is  likely  to 
prejudice  or  impede  an  Investigating  or 
prosecuting  action.  Public  dlaolosure  to  the 
extent  required  to  protect  consumer  healtb  or 
safety  or  reveal  substantial  eo(KU>mlc  injury 
to  constimers  Is  authorized.  Prior  to  pubUo 
disclosure,  the  producer  or  seller  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  review  and  «om- 
ment  on  the  complaint  and  that  comment 
will  be  Included  with  the  complaint  at  the 
time  It  is  made  public.  The  evaluation  of  the 
complaint  by  any  agency  to  wbloh  It  was 
referred  will  also  be  Included.  The  name  of 
the  complainant  vtUI  be  deleted  where  the 
Administrator  finds  good  cause  to  do  so. 

To  carry  out  his  survey  and  research  au- 
thority, section  207  grants  ttae  Administra- 
tor authority  to  submit  written  Interroga- 
tories  to  persons  engaged  in  a  trade,  biminei 
or  Industry  substantially  affecting  Intentate 
commerce  and  whoee  activities  are  found  to 
substantially  affect  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. Such  Interrogatories  must  be  by  gen- 
etal  or  specific  order  setting  forth  the  con^ 
nuner  interest  involved  and  the  purpoeea  for 
which  the  Information  la  sotight.  The  pnr- 
pose  of  the  interrogatories  will  be  to  pcoonte 
sad  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  oon- 
*umers  and  to  discover  Instaaoes  ot  coatnaau 
tnoA.  In  responding  to  the  interrogatory,  ao 
one  need  dtodoee  any  Inf  carnation  prtrlieged 
aooordtng  to  law.  The  Administrator  may  not 
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use  the  authority  granted  here  where  the 
information  la  publicly  available,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  another  Federal  agency,  or  la 
for  use  in  an  ageney  proceeding  or  a«tlvlty. 
Thus,  when  the  Administrator  is  Involved 
In  cases  before  other  agendas,  he  may  only 
use  the  dlaoovery  authority  granted  under 
Section  308.  Interrogatofies  must  he  relevant 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  sought  and 
not  unneceesarUy  burdensome. 

Section  307  also  provides  for  access  by  the 
CPA  to  Information  contained  in  the  files 
of  other  agencies  which  does  not  involve 
national  security,  tax  records,  policy  recom- 
mendations Intended  for  Internal  use  only 
and  other  similar  private  Information. 

Section  208  covers  Information  disclosure. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Administrator  la  au- 
thorized to  disclose,  as  much  Information 
as  he  deems  appropriate  In  carrying  out  the 
purpoees  of  the  Act.  However,  he  shall  not 
disclose: 

1.  Information  received  from  anot.her 
agency  which  Is  exempt  from  dlaolosure  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  or  any 
other  law,  and  which  the  agency  has  ^>ecl- 
fied  shall  not  be  disclosed,  except  In  a  form 
or  manner  prescribed  by  the  host  agency. 

2.  Trade  secrets  or  other  confidential  busi- 
ness information,  except  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety,  and  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  protect  confidentiality,  to  Con- 
gress and  courts  and  other  agencies;  and 

3.  Information  which  would  violate  any 
relatlonsh^  privileged  according  to  law. 

The  Administrator  Is  directed  to  take  all 
reasonable  measures  to  assure  that  the  In- 
formation released  is  acctirate  and  not  mis- 
leading or  Inoomplete.  Where  the  release  of 
information  Is  likely  to  cause  substcuitlsl  in- 
jury to  a  person,  the  Administrator  is  or- 
dered to  notify  the  person  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  comment  and  injunctive 
relief,  unless  immediate  release  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health  or  safety.  Tight 
restrictions  are  Imposed  on  the  release  of 
Information  which  dlsoloees  product  or  serv- 
ice names. 

Section  309  contains  the  standard  admtn- 
Istratlve  powers  normally  granted  an  agency. 

Section  310  sets  forth  several  general  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  entire  Act.  It: 

1.  Confirms  the  Administrator's  authority 
to  conuminlcate  with  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies  In  a  lawful  manner; 

3.  States  that  nothing  In  the  Act  should 
be  constmed  to  limit  the  discretion  of  any 
Federal  agency  to  permit  the  Administrator 
to  participate  in  any  proceeding  to  a  greater 
extent  than  be  is  entitled  as  of  right  and 
to  provide  htm  more  notice  or  information 
than  Is  required  by  this  Act. 

3.  States  that  appearances  by  the  CPA 
shall  be  In  Its  own  name; 

4.  States  that  the  Administrator  shall  have 
full  authority  to  direct  the  conduct  of  all 
litigation  In  which  the  CPA  Is  Involved:  and 

5.  Provides  for  judicial  review  of  the  actions 
of  the  Administrator  and  of  Federal  agencies 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  of  Federal  agencies  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  Tmder 
Sections  208.  206,  206,  307  and  206. 

Section  213  authorlsas  (ID  million  for  fis- 
cal year  '73,  930  million  for  fiscal  year  "74, 
and  (35  million  for  fiscal  year  '70.  The  section 
also  provides  that  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Agency  cannot  be  withheld  by  OMB. 

Title  m  authorises  $30  mnuon  and  $40 
million  tor  planning  and  program  grants  to 
states,  local  governments,  and  private,  non- 
profit organlaatUma  in  fiscal  years  "74  and  "TB. 
No  grant  fimds  ais  autborlaed  for  '73  beeaose 
In  the  first  year  tba  CXPA  should  oenoentrate 
on  getting  organlaed  and  beglnnlBg  its  op- 
erations. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  funds  are  reserved 
for  planning  with  the  Federal  sbaie  not  to 
exceed  79  percent.  The  funds  are  to  be  dla- 
trlbuted  equitably,  with  no  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  funds  allocated   to  a  single 


state.  The  same  dlouihuUon  formula  Is  ap- 
plied to  program  grants  with  50  percent  of 
the  funds  reserved  to  the  states  for  such 
granta.  The  Federal  share  Is  llmltiiri  to  75 
percent  of  the  total  amount  except  in  spe- 
cial clieumstancas.  Orants  may  be  mads  lor 
a  broad  vsrlsty  of  puipoass  relating  to 
stats  and  local  consumer  ppotaotton  laws  and 
eduoatlonal  activities. 

No  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  funds 
may  be  reserved  for  the  states  for  conttactl3ag 
with  private,  nox^>roflt  organlzatlona.  Ten 
percent  of  the  pnogtam  grant  funds  are 
specified  for  pUot  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

Title  IV  contcUns  the  definitions  and  othar 
general  provisiozis.  The  most  Important  defi- 
nition is  the  one  of  "agency  activity."  This 
is  defined  to  mean,  "any  agency  process,  or 
any  phase  thereof,  conducted  pursuant  to 
any   authoj^ty   or   respoitsiblllty   under  law, 
whether  such  process  is  formal  or  Informal, 
but   does   not   mean   any    parttamlar  event 
within  such  process."  Thus,  It  Includes  any- 
thing the  agency  does  whloh  may  substan- 
tially affect  the  Interests  of  consumers,  but 
not  auay  specific  thing.  The  purpose  of  this 
distinction  la  to  differentiate  between  an  en- 
tire course  of  conduct  and  any  single  part 
of  It.  As  explained  above,  in  oonnectlon  with 
Section  308.  ths  CPA's  rif^ts  of  participa- 
tion In  agency  activities  extend  (•  the  course 
of  conduct,  not  an.  Individual  svsat  within  it. 
In  Section  401(11)    the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers are  defined.  The  committee  has  de- 
fined this  concept  to  include  matters  which 
might  be  of  substantial  concern  to  i>eople  in 
their  roles  as  consumers.  To  qualify  as  sub- 
stantial the  consumer  interest  should  be  a 
signlflftant  aspect  of  any  Issue  and  reason- 
ably related  to  it.  A  conoem  must  be  related 
to  a  business,  trade,  commercial,  or  market- 
place transaction.  This  Includes  the  overall 
process  by  which  tangible  or  intangible  goods 
and  services  are  transferred  for  value. 

Section  408  establishes  basic  rules  of  pub- 
lic participation  for  all  Federal  agencies. 
This  Is  an  Important  and  useful  step  forward 
smce  many  agencies  do  not  now  have  such 
ruJos. 

Section  407  exsmpU  the  CIA.  FBI,  NBA  and 
the  security  and  InteUlgenoe  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness. 

Mr.  JAVrXB.  Kr.  PrMktanfc.  khls 
sketch  may  be  hitipful  to  our  ooUaaciHB 
and.  togeUier  ivith  the  iwoci,  sbonld 
make  clear  the  rafmntng  and  interpcHa>- 
tioa  at  the  varloua  seetkne  in  the  bill. 

CORaUMZX    PEOTKCnOM    AOBMCT 

As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  the  core  of  the 
bin  Is  t2w  OooBonier  Probtctknn  Ateaey. 
Its  raoek  Importenk  fonetloii  is  to  "adro- 
cate^  the  halMvet  at  ooneamen  before 
other  agencieB  and  departmanti  of  Oev- 
enuDeirt. 

TDe  Senator  from  Ooimeeticat  rMr. 
Rnicorr)  has  already  noted  thai  the 
idea  of  a  Consmer  Proteetton  Ageney 
Is  sapported  in  both  the  ReptdiUeaB  and 
Demooratto  Party  itetfonae. 

Unforttmately  the  baalc  deelgn  and 
mission  of  tills  Agency  too  often  has  been 
mlsundenrtood.  What  mttst  be  made 
dear  from  the  ooteet  is  that  this  Afcney 
is  an  adTooaey  a«ency.  It  will  hare  abeo- 
Ink^  no  regidatory  nor  enforcement 
authority.  To  faishlisht  this  fact,  that 
UiB  OPA  wiU  not  be  aUe  to  T<rto.  over- 
ride, or  oremzle  the  dedstons  of  the 
various  agencies  of  Oovemmeoti,  the  bill 
speclflcally  provides  In  the  declaaatlao 
of  mspoee — (seotioa  3  (I) ) : 
...  ths  autborMy  ai  tba  ^v««'tp^  Vntm 
tion  Aganoy  to  cany  out  tlilt  pocpoes  does 
not  supersede,  supplant  or  replace  the  juris- 
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diction  of  Miy  other  FWerml  agency  oyer  any 
■ublect  in»tt«r.  nor  deprive  any  agency  of 
any  rwponilbUlty  to  exercl»e  lU  etatutory 
authority  aooordlng  to  law: 

The  CPA  is  an  advocacy  agency.  It  l8 
not  a  "superagency"  of  Oovennent.  As 
to  Its  advocating  role  before  other  agen- 
cies It  has  prooedural  rights,  and  that 
IB  aU.  I  greaUy  appreciate  that  many  In 
the  buBlnes*  community  and  sane 
among  the  Federal  agencies  fear  that  the 
CPA  In  Its  advocate's  role  would  disrupt 
the  orderly  processes  of  Qovemment  and 
tmduly  interfere  with  legitimate  rela- 
ttonshlps    businesses    have    with    these 

agencies. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  design 
of  the  bill,  as  well  as  its  intent,  does  not 
admit  of  that  fear.  We  have  lleslgned  it 
so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  fears. 
They  may  be  entertained,  but  there  is 
no  reasonable  basis  for  them. 

cpa'8  advocacy  aiOHTS 
The  Administrator,  as  an  advocate,  will 
have  the  right  to  aiwear  as  a  party  in 
the  formal  proceedings  of  the  agencies. 
which  may  substantially  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers— section  203(a)— and 
to  participate  in  the  informal  activities 
roughly  to  the  same  extent  as  outside 
parties— 203(b).  It  will  also  have  the 
right  to  appeal  cases  in  certain  in- 
stances—section 204.  But  these  rlghte  are 
not  unrestricted.  There  are  many  limi- 
tations incorporated  in  the  bill  to  insur*; 
that  the  exercise  of  these  rights  does  not 
unduly  disrupt  the  agency  processes. 

To  intervene,  the  Administrator  must 
first  determine  that  the  proceeding  may 
substantially  affect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  if  he  Intervenes  he  must  do 
so  in  a  timely  way  and  in  compliance 
with  the  statutes  and  rules  of  procedure 
governing  the  conduct  of  the  proceeding. 
Furthermore,   the  legislation   mandates 
that  the  Administrator  refrain  from  en- 
tering as  a  party,  unless  he  determines 
that  psu-^y  intervention  is  necessary  to 
represent   adequately    the   interests   of 
consumers.  Where  the  presentation  of 
argiunents  of  the  submission  of  written 
briefs  or  other  material  is  sufficient,  he 
Is  to  limit  his  involvement  accordingly. 

In  the  less  formal  activities  of  agen- 
cies, after  making  the  determtnation  that 
the  activity  may  subetantlally  affect  the 
interests  of  consumers,  the  Administra- 
tor may  participate,  but  only  in  a  man- 
ner roughly  equivalent  to  the  way  in 
which    outside    persons    participate    in 
those  activities  and  only  in  "an  orderly 
manner  and  without  undue  delay."  Lan- 
guage of  the  bill  will  not  allow  the  CPA 
to  force  its  way  into  every  meeting  be- 
tween the  host  agency  and  outside  per- 
sons nor  to  be  involved  in  every  tele- 
phone call  made  to  the  decisionmaking 
agency.  Should  the  FAA  wish  to  meet 
privately  with  the  airlines  ooncemlng 
safety  regulations,  for  example,  it  oould 
do  so  without  the  CPA  being  there.  The 
CPA  in  gu<dx  a  case  could  inquire  as  to 
what  transpired  and  could  present  any 
material  to  the  FAA  it  thoxight  relevant 
to  the  issue  of  aircraft  safety  and  might 
even  ask  for  a  meeting  of  its  own,  but  if 
the  FAA  wanted  the  CPA  excluded  from 
the  meeting  with  the  airline  then  gen- 
erally speaking  the  CPA  would  have  no 
right  to  be  there. 


The  bill  grants  the  CPA  the  right  to 
request  the  host  agency  to  use  the  agen- 
cy's discovery  powers  on  the  CPA's  be- 
half. But  if  the  request  is  not  relevant 
to  the  matter  at  issue,  or  it  is  xmneces- 
sarily  burdensome  to  the  person  from 
whom  the  information  is  sought,  or  it 
would  undiily  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  agency's  proceeding  or  activ- 
ity, then  the  agency  could  deny  the  CPA's 
request. 

As  integral  to  the  advocacy  role  the 
CPA  Administrator  is  authorized  to  bring 
appeals  of  those  cases  in  which  he  did 
intervene  or  participate  or,  unless  the 
court  determines  that  such  action  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  justice, 
in  wliich  he  could  have  intervened  or  par- 
ticipated— but    again   this    authority   is 
limited  by  the  language  of  the  legislation 
and  by  existing  law  relating  to  appeals, 
like  all  outside  persons  who  may  wish  to 
appeal    an    agency    decision,    the   CPA 
would  have  to  do  so  "In  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law".  The  decision  from  which 
the  appeal  is  taken  would  have  to  be  one 
presently  "reviewable  under  law."  And 
before  taking  such  appeal  the  Adminis- 
trator would  have  to   'file  a  timely  pe- 
tition" within  the  decisionmalting  agen- 
cy for  a  rehearing  or  reconsideration  of 
the  decision  if  such  a  petition  is  author- 
ized by  law.  The  requirements  necessary 
to  overturn  Federal  agency  actions  are 
generally     stringent.     These    standards 
would  likewise  apply  to  the  CPA  such 
that  the  CPA  will  have  no  advantage  over 
another  person  affected  by  the  agency 
decision  in  pressing  hU  point  of  view. 

In  short,  Mr.  I>resident.  without  going 
into  too  much  detail  in  the  bill,  there  are 
tremendous  safeguards  with  respect  to 
the  advocacy  authority  and  the  appeal- 
taking  authority  of  the  agency. 

In  addition  we  have  provided  in  section 
210(e)(1)(B)  that  a  party  or  partici- 
pant to  any  agency  proceeding  or  activ- 
ity in  which  the  Administrator  inter- 
vened or  participated  may  obtain  judicial 
review,  where  it  is  otherwise  accorded  by 
law,  of  the  final  agency  action  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator's intervention  or  participa- 
tion resulted  in  prejudicial  error  based  on 
the  record  viewed  as  a  whole. 

This  is  a  very  important  protection  to 
the  individual  who  deals  with  the  new 
Qovemment  agency  in  a  case  in  which 
the  consumer  protection  agMicy  takes 
part. 

What  these  limited  rights  to  advocate 
do  is  offer  the  consmner  a  voice  in  his 
Government  decisions  which  affect  him. 
It  will  help  fill  a  void  in  the  decision- 
malting  process — that  is.  to  have  a  con- 
sumer point  of  view  presented  before  a 
decision  is  made. 

B4r.  President.  I  believe  that  we  have 
striven,  and  have  striven  successfully,  to 
make  this  an  advocacy  agency,  not  to 
give  it  plenary  power,  not  to  give  it  op- 
pressive power,  not  to  give  it  power  that 
could  be  used  oppressively,  even  though 
they  are  not  oppressive  in  themselves, 
but  to  give  integrity  to  each  other  Fed- 
eral agency  with  which  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  may  deal  so  that  it 
will  have  an  ability  to  run  its  own  show 
without  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
being  able  to  break  In  and  inhospitably 
ask  what  is  going  ox  . 


Safeguards  such  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned concerning  the  advocacy  role  of 
the  CPA  run  throughout  the  bill  and 
relate  to  each  of  the  CPA's  other  func- 
tions. Limitations  have  been  applied,  for 
example,  to  the  CPA's  information-gath- 
ering authority,  to  its  disclosure  author- 
Ity  and  to  the  way  hi  which  it  will  han- 
dle complaints.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Recoud  at  this  point 
of  my  remarks  a  list  of  the  msOor  safe- 
guards we  have  included  In  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
major  safeguards  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  \n  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MaJOB  8An»T7AKI»  IN  S.  3970  AOAINST  nNODC 
iNTEaFKRXNCK  BT  THX  CONSTJMKR  PROTTC- 
TION    AGKNCT    WFTH    RrSPONSIBU:    BrSINKM 

Pbacticxs  and  th«  Okokbi-t  Peocessss  of 

OOVBaKMINT 

1.  The  CPA  wUl  have  no  regulatory  au- 
thOTlty.  It  win  not  be  able  to  overrule,  veto 
or  Impair  any  Federal  agency's  flnal  deter- 
minations. The  participation  rights  granted 
to  the  CPA  are  procedural  only,  not  sub- 
stantive, such  that  no  authority  granted  to 
the  CPA  shaU  be  construed  as  superseding, 
supplanting,  or  replacing  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  agency  over  any  subject  matter,  nor 
deprive  any  agency  of  Its  responsibility  to 
exercise  Its  authority  under  law.  (Section 
3(3),  Declaration  of  Purpoee ) 

2.  Limitation  on  CPA  interventions:  Au- 
thority to  intervene  as  of  right  as  a  party  Is 
granted  to  the  CPA  In  formal  agency  proced- 
ings,  but  the  Administrator  must  ezercln 
discretion  and  avoid  unnecessary  Involve- 
ment. He  Is  to  refrain  frcHn  Intervening  >■ 
a  party  unless  he  deterailnes  that  such  ei- 
tent  of  Involvement  Is  necessary  to  represent 
adequately  the  Interests  of  consumers.  Where 
submission  of  written  briefs  or  other  mate- 
rial is  sufficient,  or  presentation  of  oral  ar^- 
ment  Ls  sufficient,  he  Is  to  exercise  self- 
restraint  and  limit  his  Involvement  accord- 
ingly. (Section  203(a)) 

3.  Protection  against  disruption  and  de- 
lay of  agency  proceedings  and  activities: 
Upon  Intervening,  or  participating  In  formal 
agency  proceedings,  the  Administrator  must 
comply  with  the  host  agency's  statutes  and 
rules  of  procedvire  governing  the  timing  of 
his  participation  and  the  conduct  of  such 
proceeding  (Section  208(a)).  In  participat- 
ing in  an  Informal  agency  activity,  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  do  so  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner and  without  vmdue  delay.  (Section  203 
(b)) 

4.  Protection  against  CPA  Intrusion  In  tlie 
private  meetings  and  dlsctisslons  between  a 
Federal    agency    and    a    particular    business 
nrm:   While  the  CPA  may  present  orsUy  or 
m  writing  relevant  information  and  argu- 
ments (Section  203(b)  (1)  ) ,  It  Is  not  granted 
the  right  or  authority  to  be  present  at  any 
particular    meeting    or    discussion,    nor    to 
monitor  any  phone  conversations,  between  an 
agency    and   a   company.    Instead,    It   needs 
only  have  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of 
the  company  to  present  Its  views.  CPA's  par- 
ticipation,   therefore,    need    not    be    slawl- 
taneous  (and  generally  will  not  be)  but  need 
only  occur  wtthln  a  reasonable  time  of  any 
prior  Involvement  by  such  company  or  at  a 
time  when  It  might  reasonably  have  an  Input 
into  a  contemplated  agency  action.  (Section 
203(b)(2)) 

6.  Protection  against  misuse  of  a  host 
agency's  compulsory  ps-ocees:  Where  the 
CPA  seeks  to  use  an  agency's  subpena  au- 
thority for  discovery  purpoeee,  the  host 
agency  retains  discretion  and  control  over 
■uch  uae.  CPA's  request  must  be:  (1)  reK- 
vant  to  the  matter  at  Issue:  (11)  not  un- 
neceaearUy  burdenaom*  to  the  person  from 
whom  the  Information  Is  sotigbt;  and  (lU) 
not  such  aa  would  unduly  Interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  the  hoet  agency  proceeding— aU  to 
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be  determined  by  the  hoet  ageaoy,  not  the 
CPA.  (Section  208(e)) 

6.  Protection  against  unfair  advantage  to 
CPA  in  requiring  Information  from  huslnesa 
e«-  The  compulsory  Information  gathering 
authority  of  the  CPA  (Section  307(b) )  may 
not  be  exercised  to  obtain  Information 
which:  (1)  Is  available  as  a  matter  of  public 
i«oord;  (11)  can  be  obtained  from  another 
liberal  agency;  or  (Ul)  Is  for  uae  In  connec- 
tion with  his  Intervention  In  any  pending 
ftgencv  proceeding.  (Section  207(b)  (2) ) .  The 
Administrator's  request  under  Section  207 
must  relate  to  consumer  health  or  safety  or 
consumer  frauds  and  be  specific  as  to  the 
purpoee  for  which  the  Information  is  In- 
tended. Moreover,  the  request  must  be  re- 
levant to  th*t  purpose  and  not  unnecessarUy 
burdensome  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
Information  Is  sought.  The  scope  of  the  Sec- 
tion has  been  limited  so  as  not  to  require 
the  production  of  records,  books,  or  docu- 
ments, the  appearance  of  witnesses,  or  the 
disclosure  of  Information  which  would  vio- 
late any  relationship  privileged  according  to 
law.  (Section  207(b)  (1) ) 

7.  Protection  against  arbitrary,  capricious 
or  vindictive  Intervention  by  CPA:  The  deter- 
mination by  the  CPA  that  a  consumer  In- 
terest may  be  substantially  affected  by  the 
result  of  an  agency  proceeding  will  be  sub- 
ject to  ultimate  judicial  review  If  there  was 
prejudicial  error  Involved.  (Section  210(e)  (1) 
(B) ) .  The  Administrator  is  required  explicit- 
ly and  concisely  to  set  forth  In  a  public  state- 
ment the  Interests  of  consumers  he  Is  rep- 
resenting in  a  particular  agency  or  court  pro- 
ceeding. (Section  402(b) ) 

8.  Protection  against  unwarranted  allega- 
tions In  complaints  from  consumers  against 
business,  Its  products  or  services:  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  consumer  complaints,  CPA  will  as  a 
matter  of  course  promptly  notify  the  com- 
pany named,  furnish  It  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  afford  It  a  reasonable  time  In 
which  to  respond  to  the  charge.  Both  the 
complaint  and  the  company's  response  will 
be  placed  in  the  public  file  simultaneously, 
together  with  any  comments  or  report  from 
any  Federal  agency  to  which  the  complaint 
was  referred  for  action.  Frivolous,  mallclouB 
snd  unsigned  complaints  wlU  not  be  placed 
in  the  public  file.  (Sections  206(b)  and  (c) ) . 

9.  Protection  against  access  by  CPA  to  all 
classified  Information  and  restricted  data  un- 
der the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Section  207(c) 

(1). 

10.  Protection  against  OPA  aao— ■  to  In- 
ternal jxttlcv  reoommendatlmia:  TlM  OPA  wlU 
have  aooees  to  factual  rnatecM  <imntoptA  by 
agencies  but  will  have  no  rt|^  to  have  as- 
cess  to  opinions  exprewid  l9T  aCMXT  PW- 
Bonn«i  which  are  not  tn  tb»  nature  ot  tmo- 
tual  data.  Section  207(c)  (3) . 

11.  Protection  against  OPA  aeeeaa  to  In- 
formaitlon  concerning  routine  e— entlve  and 
administrative  functions:  Most  Int^TMl 
agency  documents  dealing  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  agency  need  not  be  aeoeaalble 
to  the  CPA.  This  wiU  protect  the  legitimate 
Intereeu  of  federal  agenclee  In  managing 
their  own  affairs  without  interference.  Sec- 
tion 207(c)  (8). 

12.  Protection  against  CPA  aooees  to  per- 
sonnel and  medical  files  and  other  fUee  ac- 
cess to  which  would  constitute  an  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  peraonn«l  privacy:  The 
CPA  will  not  have  a  right  to  have  access  to 
theee  files,  which  should  jK'operly  remain 
private  in  order  to  preserve  Importiint  In- 
terests of  confidentiality.  Section  307(c)(4). 

13.  Protection  against  CPA  aooees  to  In- 
formation which  any  agency  is  expressly 
prohibited  by  law  firam  disclosing  to  anothsr 
federal  agency:  Where  a  statute  of  Judicial 
decision  has  declared  that  an  agency  may 
not  dlscloee  Infommtlon  to  another  agsaoy, 
this  txtllcy  appllaa  to  the  OPA,  and  danles  the 
CPA  the  ri^t  to  access  to  such  infwraa- 
tlon.  Section  207(c)  (6). 
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14.  Protection  against  OPA  aeoeas  to  in- 
come tax  reeorda:  Thus  U  no  antborHatlon 
In  this  act  to  any  f«d«al  affeney  to  dlsoloM 
the  amount  or  eouree  or  mooms,  profits. 
losses,  expendttuxss,  or  any  partloular  there- 
of, from  any  Inooma  return,  oc  to  permit 
CPA  acoess  to  any  such  return.  This  will  in- 
sure that  reoocda  which  are  now  treated  as 
confidential  by  the  IRS  with  rtepeot  to  ac- 
cess by  other  federal  agencies  wlU  lie  treated 
In  the  same  nw  ""'>''  with  respect  to  the  OPA. 
Section  307(d). 

15.  Protection  against  dlaclosure  of  confi- 
dential information  relating  to  business 
pr^tloes  In  the  fUee  of  another  agency :  The 
CPA  has  access  to,  and  can  copy  agency  files 
but  cannot  dlscloee  to  the  pubUc  any  In- 
formation which  the  hoet  agency  has  exempt- 
ed from  dlacloBtire  or  is  otherwise  exempted 
by  law.  (Section  20e(b) ) 

16.  Protection  for  business  trade  secrets 
that  come  into  CPA's  possession:  Trade  se- 
crets and  other  confidential  business  infor- 
mation may  not  be  dlacloeed  under  criminal 
penalty  of  law,  except  If  necessary  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  safety,  or  to  courts, 
committees  of  Congress,  and  other  concerned 
Federal  agencies  in  a  manner  designed  to 
preserve  confidentiality.  (Section  206 ( c) ) 

17.  Protections  against  disclosure  to  the 
public  of  false  or  misleading  Information  re- 
garding a  business:  CPA  disclosures  may  not 
be  Inaccurate,  misleading  or  incomplete. 
Otherwise.  CPA  wlU  be  required  promptly  to 
Issue  a  retraction,  to  take  other  appropri- 
ate measures  to  correct  any  error,  or  to  re- 
lease slgniflcant  additional  Information  af- 
fecting the  accuracy  of  information  previ- 
ously released.  (Section  306 (d ) ) 

18.  Protection  against  "surprlae"  disclo- 
sures to  the  pubUc  Information  likely  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  or  good  will  of  a  busi- 
ness: CPA  is  required,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  give  prior  notice  to  such  company  and 
afford  an  opportunity  to  c<Hnment,  unless 
public  health  and  safety  would  be  imperiled 
by  such  action.  (Section  20e(d) ) .  Injnaottve 
relief  to  a  compsjiy  which  might  be  dam- 
aged la  provided  for. 

19.  Protections  against  unfair  oomp«rl- 
sons  of  the  products  or  sarvlOM  ot  a  busi- 
ness: In  disclosing  information.  CPA:  (1) 
must  make  clear  that  all  prodneti  of  a  com- 
petitive nature  have  not  been  compared,  tt 
such  \B  the  case;  (11)  must  make  clear  that 
there  Is  no  Intent  or  purpoee  to  rate  products 
c(»npared  over  thoee  not  compared,  nor  to 
Imply  that  thoee  compared  are  superior  or 
praferable  In  quality  to  thoee  not  compared; 
m<i  (lU)  must  not  subjectively  indicate  that 
ODS  prodnet  is  a  better  buy  than  another. 
(Seotlon  306  (e ) ) 

ao.  Olarlfleatlon  that  substantive  criteria 
appUoaUe  to  sgen^  decisions  remain  unaf  • 
fsotsd:  IHfisnns  In  the  predecessor  bill,  S. 
1177,  to  glvtng  "dns  consideration "  to  the 
Interests  of  consumers  in  agency  deaUlon- 
TTiniriT.g  might  have  been  construed — and  was 
by  some — as  rn^taning  that  addsd  wel^t  was 
to  be  given  to  ttie  consumer  interest  in  regu- 
latory and  other  decisions  involving,  eg., 
the  grant  or  denial  of  a  license,  route,  or  rate 
Increase.  We  did  not  Intend  to  change  the 
substantive  standards  nx>w  appUoabl*  and 
have  therefore  taken  out  the  reference  to 
"due  conskUratlon"  requiring  only  a  con- 
cise statement  as  to  bow,  If  at  all,  the  con- 
sumer interest  was  taken  Into  account  In 
reaching  a  decision.  (Section  403(a) ) 

WOtJkJ.    OBSIBTATIOII 

The  structure  and  c^;>eratlon  of  a  Consumer 
Protection  Ageaoj  need  not  be  hostile  to 
business  Interests.  There  are  numerous  situa- 
tions where  the  CPA  would.  In  presenting 
the  case  for  consumers,  find  itself  advancing 
or  defending  a  business  practice.  ^>r  wrample, 
antitrust  law  today  often  frustrates  Industry 
self-regulation  even  where  health  or  safety 
considerations  may  be  at  stake.  The  tele- 


Ttklon  Industry,  alerted  to  a  potential  fire 
hasard  in  color  TVs  two  years  ago,  rsspon* 
albly  ■■emtilerl  in  oaiwago  to  upgrade  flam* 
matomty  standards  only  at  the  risk  of  poe- 
slble  antitrust  suit  by  the  Justtee  Depart- 
ment. Not  imtyploal.  the  power  lawnmower 
industry  for  yean  has  besn  leery  of  using 
coUectlve  means  to  devise  an  alternative  to 
the  rotary  blade,  which  each  year  la  reqton- 
slble  for  more  than  140,000  injuries,  some 
resulting  in  death,  blinding,  or  severe  dis- 
figurement. The  OPA  might  aleo  help  to  ex- 
pedite agency  action,  as  for  exBO^ile  in  the 
case  of  a  new  drug  applloatlon  before  the 
FDA,  where  more  timely  response  could  pro- 
mote health  or  save  lives.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  consumer  interest  in  maxlmlKlng 
safety  would  clearly  outweigh  the  consumer 
intereat  in  seeing  that  the  antttmst  laws  are 
enforced  to  the  letter.  Thus,  the  CPA  would 
expeotably  Intervene  on  brtieU  o(  the  legit- 
imate business  Interest  whloh.  In  not  a  few 
cases,  oolncldee  with  the  legitimate  consumer 
Interest. 

Iti.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
balanced  and  is  responsible  leglslatioQ. 
It  will  offer  the  consumer  a  strong  voice 
in  his  Clovemment's  activities,  but  will 
not  unduly  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
operatioDs  of  responsible  business  nor 
with  the  orderly  processes  of  govern- 
ment. 

POINTS    TO    BX    STXXSSSD 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  basic  points 
that  i}eed  to  be  made. 

OBLIGATION    OF    OTHXa   AOBMUIXS 

First,  it  cannot  be  repeated  often 
enough  that  this  agency  has  no  regula- 
tory n<»-  enforcement  authority;  that 
the  decisionmaking  authorities  and  pow- 
ers now  vested  in  the  other  ageociee  will 
remain  there.  What  must  be  drummed 
home  is  that  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments empowered  to  make  the  decisions 
and  to  take  action  must  coDtimie  to  do 
what  they  think  is  right.  The  only  obli- 
gation they  will  have  with  respect  to  the 
advocacy  rights  ol  the  CPA  is  to  let  the 
CPA  have  the  oivortunlty  to  preeeni  its 
evidence  and  arguments,  listen  to  wtiat  it 
has  to  say  and  give  its  views  appropriate 
consideratioa.  If  the  host  agency  dls- 
sigrees  with  a  position  taken  by  the  CPA, 
it  must  not  be  afraid,  based  on  ttw  whole 
rec<»ti  before  it,  to  come  to  the  coudu- 
8iaa  it  thinks  just.  The  CPA  will  {deed  Its 
case;  the  host  agency  must  niake  tlie 
decision.  If  the  basis  for  the  deolston  is 
sound,  it  will  be  sustained  atid  respeoted. 
The  obligation  is  on  the  host  aceney  to 
make  its  decision  on  the  merltt  and  In  no 
way  to  feel  intimidated  by  what  may  be 
no  more  than  a  f  aahlonaUe  idea  marked 
by  a  sympathetic  press. 

My  own  view  is  that  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  various  agencies  to  have  the 
specialised  Consumer  Protectloa  Ageo^ 
in  the  pleture.  It  wiU  help  ttaeos  with  the 
public  and  the  press,  which  is  not  bo 
likely  to  be  BO  qidek  to  Jomp  on  an 
agency  for  failure  to  give  ooosideratlon 
to  consumer  viewpoint.  I  think  it  is  a 
tremendously  important  way  of  wganis- 
ing  the  Federal  aoTemment. 


Second,  Mr.  Presidait,  we  have  made 
it  very  dear  that  if  this  Coosumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  Is  gotog  to  snntre.  It 
will  have  to  watch  its  step.  It  must  be 
Judicious  in  ttie  positioas  it  takes  «ad  In 
the  mazmer  in  which  it  presents  them. 
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For  this  agency  to  operate  successfully, 
it  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  other 
agencies  and  of  the  business  community ; 
both  must  know  that  the  CPA  will  act 
with  discretion  and  prudence  and  will 
not  be  reckless.  The  restrictions  we  have 
imposed  on  the  CPA  help  set  the  proper 
tone.  The  CPA  will  have  no  free-for-all 
at  a  host  agency's  or  a  company  s  ex- 
pense. In  large  measure  we  will  have  to 
depend  on  those  who  are  appointed  to 
run  the  CPA  to  follow  our  outline.  To 
best  serve  the  consumer  interest  they  will 
need  the  cooperation  and  trust  of  thetr 
colleagues  In  the  other  agencies  and  in 
large  measure  of  business.  The  Adminis- 
trator must  achieve  this  reputation  of 
respect  and  even-handedness  while  at 
the  same  time  never  compromi^g  ms 
advocacy  role.  He  must  not  be  afraid  to 
present  an  honesUy  held  opinion  and 
flght  for  it  to  the  fuUest;  but  if  a  decision 
goes  against  him  he  must  respect  the 
honestly  held  views  of  others. 

aOLt    or    COMMISSION    AND    ADMIKIBT»ATOB 

Third  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
tections in  the  bill,  in  my  judgment^Mid 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
CLiXLAK)  is  responsible  for  having  this 
in  the  bill— is  that  the  Agency  has  as  its 
board  of  directors  a  bipartisan  three- 
member  commission.  The  chairman  ot 
the  commission  is  the  Administrator  of 

the  Agency.  ,  ^  „„ 

The   report   appropriately   analogies 
this  setup  to  that  of  a  corporation.  TOe 
commission  is  vested  with  the  authori- 
ties and  powers  of  the  Ag^w.  but  tha 
Administrator  U  ohMTjed  with  the  fuU 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  fimc- 
tlons   and   day-to-day   operations.   The 
board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  is 
vested  with  the  authorities  and  powers 
of  the  corporation,  but  it  is  the  chief 
executive   officer   who   carries   out   the 
policies  laid  down  by  the  Board.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will,  as  does  a  chief  execu- 
tire  officer,  have  broad  discretion  to  carry 
out  the  responslbiUUes  he  will  have,  but 
only  within  the  frame  of  reference  of 
and  under  the  direcUves  given  him  by 
the  commisaion.  mtimate  responaibillty 
vests   with   the  commlasion   as   it   does 
with  a  board  of  dlroctorB.  Throughout 
Uie  bill,  the  Admlnlifcrator  la  charged 
with  taking  certain  actions  and  making 
certain  determinations.  Naturally  these 
actions  and  determinations  would  follow 
guidelines  put  forth  by  the  oommlsalon. 
but    the    actions    and    determinations 
th«nselves  would  be  made  by  the  Admm- 
Istrator.  It  would  be  unwise  for  the  com- 
miMiDn  to  intrude  In  the  daily  operation 
of  ttie  Agency,  for  only  chaos  and  con- 
fusion would  result,  both  in  the  Agency 
and  outalde  among  its  sister  agencies  and 
in  the  business  community. 

Mr  President,  I  think  this  is  the  single 
most  affective  safeguard  which  has  now 
been  latched  onto  the  bill.  

OOMFBTTMO  COWHTMM*  IXTmMM^n 

Fourth,  the  CPA  la  not  the  sole  re- 
pository of  knowing  what  la  best  for  the 
consumer.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  or  the 
other  agonciea  as  the  one  and  only  con- 
sumer voioe.  Tills  Agency  is  an  advocate; 
it  is  chaised  ^th  preeoiting  and  flirt- 
ing for  iwP5«i">«"^  positions  before  other 


agencies.  Though  it  may  present  to  a 
host  agency  a  variety  of  consumer  con- 
cerns upon  which  a  partfcular  agency 
decision  may  impact  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  advocate  one  Interest  over  another. 
It,  therefore,  must  be  recognized— espe- 
cially by  the  host  agencies— that  there 
may  be  competing  consumer  interests 
and  that  often  many  of  them  may  never 
be  presented.  ^  .  „     . .  ^ 

The  host  agency  is  under  an  obUgatlon 
to  make  decision  in  the  pubUc  interest. 
UiUike  the  CPA  it  must  weigh  the  impact 
of  its  decision  on  all  segments  of  the  so- 
ciety. It.  therefore,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance In  my  opinion  that  decision- 
making agencies  be  ever  vigilant  of  aai 
consumer  interests.  They  must  keep  their 
doors  open  to  other  consumer  groups, 
who  must  be  encouraged  to  present  their 
own  views,  and  even  to  solicit  their  opin- 
ions Sometimes  the  CPA's  positions  may 
coincide  with  those  of  private  consxmier 
groups,  or  with  businesses  or  Political 
representatives,  but  frequently  they  will 
not    The  host  agency   should  make  it 
easy— by  adopting  new  procedural  regu- 
lation if  necessary  or  instituting  internal 
watchdogs  for  such  purposes — for  these 
other  consumer  voices  to  be  heard. 

AMICUS  cmiAS 

Fifth,  to  give  this  new  agency  any  less 
authority  to  intervene  and  participate 
before  the  other  agencies  than  the  bill 
now  provides— that  is,  to  provide  "ami- 
cus" standing  only— would  be  like  giving 
someone  a  new  car  on  the  condition  he 
is  not  allowed  to  buy  gas— the  car  just 

will  not  go. 

The    primary    responsibility    of    the 
CPA  is  to  represent  the  oonsumer  inter- 
ests before  other  agencies.  It  will  not  be 
able  to  do  this  effectively  if  it  does  not 
have  authority  "as  of  right"  to  plead 
its  position  fully— as  a  full  party,  in  the 
case  of  "formal"  proceedings,  for  exam- 
ple   The  right  to  intervene  or  partici- 
pate in  agency  proceedings  or  activities 
insures  that  the  CPA  will  have  its  views 
heard  and  that  it  vrtll  be  able  to  develop 
its  position  as  the  situation  demands.  As 
an    amicus    curiae,    the    CPA    would 
merely  be  an  interested  outsider  whose 
views  could  not  be  forcefully  argued  be- 
fore the  decisionmakers.  To  grant  the 
CPA   standing  as   amicus   curiae  only 
would  curtail   the  effectiveness  of   the 
CPA.  It  would  deny  It  the  basic  tool  it 
needs  to  get  the  job  done. 

Indeed,  we  believe  it  would  cut  down 
the  responsibility  of  the  agency  as  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  consumers.  To  adopt  the  ami- 
cus would  be  negating  the  concept  of 
establishing   an  advocate   agency   as   a 
method  of  helping  to  better  organize  the 
company  advocacy  functions  in  Govem- 
ment^instead  of  having  them  totally 
diffused  to  every   Government  depart- 
ment—to give  them  a  specific  voice,  a 
specific  place,  a  specific  point  of  view, 
and  guidelines  imder  which  to  operate. 
So  the  amicus  curiae  amendment  sim- 
ply negated  the  whole  theory  of  Govern- 
ment reorganization  In  which  we  were 
engaged  in  the  Government  Operations 

Committee.  ,-....,.     ,j 

TbSkt  is  not  to  say  that  the  CPA  should 
be or  has  been — given  unbridled  au- 
thority to  Involve  itself  in  agencies'  af- 


fairs. To  the  contrary,  the  CPA's  inter- 
vention    and     participation     authority 
have  been  carefully  defined  and  limited, 
as  I  have  discussed  before.  I  have  al- 
ready inserted  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my   remarks   a  list  of  limitations  and 
safeguards  to  show  the  balance  we  have 
struck  between  the  rights  of  the  CPA 
to  be  involved  and  the  rights  of  the  host 
agencies   to  run  their  own  affairs  and 
retain   their   authorities   and  for   busi- 
nesses to  be  free  from  undue  Govern- 
ment interference.  The  CPA  will  not  be 
an  interloper,  nor  a  superagency.  It  will 
not    hamstring    the    normal   course   of 
agency  business. 

COMaSZS&IONAL    OVZRaiCHT 

Sixth,  the  Congress  vnll  maintain  a 
constant  oversight  of  the  CPA.  The  CPA 
as  a  responsible  agency  of  Government 
will  be  answerable  to  Congress;  generally 
to  its  parent  committees — Government 
Operations  and  Commerce;   to  the  ap- 
propriations committees  before  which  it 
will  plead  for  funds;  and  in  particular 
instances  to  the  substantive  committees 
which  have  jiurisdlction  over  the  host 
agencies  before  which  the  CPA  will  ap- 
pear. It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  CPA  will 
act  with  reckless  abandon.  Clearly  the 
limited  authorizations  of  funds  will  cur- 
tail such  activity.  And  if  it  is  to  survive, 
the  CPA  will  have  to  act  exceptionally 
prudentiy.  It  will  have  to  spend  its  funds 
wisely  and  make  every  effort  to  respect 
the  "decisionmaking"  authority  of  the 
other  agencies.  Section  212   authorizes 
funds  for  3  years.  As  that  atrthorization 
expires.  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
either  recharge  the  Agency's  batteries  or 
let  it  die.  It  is  quite  imusual  In  creating  a 
new  agency,  but  we  limit  it  so  that  we 
might  have  a  thorough  look  at  it  in  an 
effort  to  test  them.  Its  record  over  the  3 
years  wUl  determine  what  Is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  creating  a 
CPA  this  bin  also  provides  for  a  consumer 
grant  program  and  establishes  a  three- 
member  Council  of  Consumer  Advisors 
In  the  White  House. 

The  grant  program  authorized  by  tlUe 
m  Is  modeled  after  a  bllll  introduced.  It 
will  serve  primarily  to  upgrade  consumer 
protection  c«n  the  local  level  where  prob- 
lems must  be  dealt  with  directly  and 
speedily.  Clearly  consumer  protection  is 
the  shared  responsibility  of  all  levels  of 
Government.       Consumer       protection 
should  not  be  the  responsibility  of,  nor 
can  it  be  handled  by,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone.  The  local  imlt  of  Gov- 
ernment is  frequently  In  the  best  position 
to  curtail  fraud  and  decepticai  in  the 
msu-ketplace  and  to  Improve  the  con- 
sumer's lot  generally,  and  by  encouraging 
and  supporting  them  we  will  offer  the 
consumCT  the  quickest  and  most  direct 
assistance   possible.   The  local   govern- 
ments generally  have  greater  flexibility 
to   respond   to  their   peculiarly  indige- 
nous consimier  problems;  yet  because  lo- 
cal ctHisumer  protection  units — some  40 
States  have  some  sort  of  statewide  unit- 
are  short  of  funds,  they  are  of  limited 
usefulness  to  the  consumer. 

Tltie  ni  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time  to  make  con- 
sumer protection  grants  to  States  Mid 
local  goverrunents— and  limitedly  to  pri- 


vate nonprofit  organizations — for  the 
planning  and  operation  of  consumer  pro- 
tection programs.  The  major  purpose  of 
this  tltie  is  to  stimulate  new  approaches 
and  techniques  for  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  constmiers  in  our  rapidly  chang- 
ing economy,  society,  and  marketplace. 
There  is  great  latitude  In  the  type  of 
consumer  protection  program  that  can 
be  fimded  under  this  tltie  and  the  bill  di- 
rects the  Administrator  to  insure  that 
the  bulk  of  the  fimds  are  apportioned 
among  the  States  evenly.  Accordingly  In 
this  way  we  attempt  to  have  the  limited 
funds  applied  to  as  many  different  con- 
sumer problems  as  possible.  These  grant 
programs  have  enormous  capability  for 
accelerating  solutions,  making  Infinitely 
more  efficient  and  broEwi.  consumer  pro- 
tection programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. With  this  small  amount  of  money 
we  can  have  a  great  Impact. 

Tltie  I  establishes  the  three-member 
Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
White  House,  modeled  after  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Council  on 
Environmentsd  Quality.  It  would  expand 
and  build  upon  the  present  White  House 
Office  of  Corisumer  Affairs. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee felt  that  a  council  of  this  nature 
would  have  greater  stature  and  visibility 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  with  the 
public.  It  would  be  In  a  better  position 
and  more  able  to  assume  the  far  broewler 
and  more  profound  responsibilities  we 
have  prescribed  for  it,  than  would  be  the 
present  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  The 
council  would  coordinate,  evaluate,  and 
review  the  consumer  protection  programs 
and  SMjtivitles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  would  develop  and  recommend 
natlonsJ  policies  on  priority  consumer 
matters  and  new  consumer  legislation. 
And  It  would  assist  the  President  with 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  consumer 
report  trf  the  President,  a  report  similar 
to  those  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty.  The  day-to-day  operation  ac- 
tivities of  this  high  level  White  House 
imit  would  be  limited  and  most  of  those 
operational  activities,  now  csigolng  in 
the  present  office,  would  be  shifted  to 
the  CPA. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  KInauer,  the  director  of  the 
White  House  office.  Mrs.  Knauer's  office 
has  functioned  well  for  what  It  was  des- 
ignated to  do.  The  establishment  of  this 
Council  should  in  no  way  derrogate  from 
her  excellent  service  or  the  high  caUber 
of  her  staff.  To  the  contrary  the  office 
under  her  leadership  as  well  as  under  her 
predecessors  has  shown  us  just  how  ef- 
fective a  unit  in  the  White  House  can  be 
and  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  one  there. 
If  she  is  continued  as  the  chairman  of 
the  council,  I  think  it  will  only  validate 
this  and  will  show  the  extent  and  kind 
of  service  that  can  be  rendered  in  view 
of  the  great  experience  she  has  had.  The 
fact  is  that  the  existence  of  her  office  has 
stimulated  us  to  provide  what  we  think 
may  be  an  even  more  effective  and  use- 
ful operation  in  the  White  House.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  an  office  like  Mrs. 
Knauer's  could  not  function  In  the  way 
we  would  like  to  see  the  Council  function. 
But  the  success  evidenced  by  the  Council 


of  Economic  Advisors  and  the  Council  on 
Envlronzaentftl  Qaality  In  their  respective 
areas  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  cooncfl 
may  be  more  suited  to  serve  the  con- 
sumers than  an  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  the  Senate 
to  note  what  I  am  sure  is  the  sincere  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  President  to  have 
a  workable  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
The  administration  does  support  the 
House-passed  version  of  this  bill  and 
though  the  Senate  bill  may  differ  some- 
what I  am  confident  each  House  can  ac- 
commodate one  another  so  that  we 
might  all  unify  behind  and  support  the 
resulting  agency  and  its  goals. 

On  the  part  of  the  administration,  Mrs. 
Knauer  and  her  exceptionally  able  dep- 
uty. William  Walker,  and  general  coim- 
sel.  Robert  Montgomery,  have  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  on  this  legislation  both  in 
the  House  and  here,  and  many  of  their 
recommendations  have  been  Included. 
While  the  administration  may  have  res- 
ervations about  certain  provisions  and  is 
not  yet  able  to  support  the  Senate  biU, 
the  administration  should  be  given  large 
credit  for  helping  us  articulate  some  of 
the  underlying  philosophies  of  the  bill. 
Similarly  the  Senate  should  recognize 
the  great  assistance  and  input  of  Mr. 
Roger  Cramton,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Administrative  Conference,  who  has 
just  recentiy  been  appointed  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Legal  Affairs.  In 
his  testimony  and  during  the  extensive 
amount  of  time  he  spent  with  the  staff, 
he  and  his  deputy.  Richard  Berg,  added 
immeasurably  to  the  soundness  of  this 
bill  and  we  should  be  especially  grateful. 
In  addition,  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, consumer  advocates,  law  profes- 
sors, and  legislators  were  consulted  and 
the  thinking  of  them  has  been  in  some 
way  included  in  this  bill.  I  think  the 
result  is  a  balanced  responsible  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  a  refinement  of  a  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate  once  before.  It 
deserves  to  be  passed  sigaln. 

It  is  really  an  organizati«i  of  the  ad- 
vocacy function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  an  intelligent,  coitrallzed,  and 
effective  way.  It  also  seeks  to  bring  down 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  local  level  the 
activities  of  consumer  protection.  In  no 
way  is  It  in  a  position  to  negate,  over- 
nm  or  veto  the  work  of  any  other  Oov- 
emment  agency. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  repeat,  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellah),  the  com- 
mission that  will  run  the  agency  has  the 
ability  to  draw  back  authority  from  the 
administrator  which.  In  my  Judgment.  Is 
the  final  element  of  making  this  a  bal- 
anced piece  of  leglslati<m.  "Hiis  blQ  Is 
of  great  benefit  to  all  the  people  as  con- 
siuners,  and  It  will  help  Government 
agencies  to  do  their  Job.  It  can  be  a  great 
reassurance  to  business  that  once  it  goes 
to  the  agency  with  this  kind  of  consumer 
e«ency  participation,  that  is  it.  The  de- 
cision reached  wUl  have  a  broad  accept- 
ance to  go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  for  an  those  reasons.  I 
very  much  hope  the  Senate  approves  this 
measure. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
probably  spent  more  time  on  the  piece 
of  legislation  before  us  at  this  moment 


than  on  any  other  single  measure  that 
I  have  been  involved  with  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  coarse  of  the  last  6  years. 
I  commend  my  dtstlngulshed  ooBaacne 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RniDoeT)  for 
his  excellent  and  concise  explanatk>n  of 
this  bill  In  which  I  concur  corapletdy. 
He,  together  with  the  senlOT  Seoator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvna) .  has  woriced 
studiously  and  tireleasly  for  over  3  jrears 
in  assiu-lng  that  the  legislation  before  us 
affords  adequate  protection  for  the 
American  consumer  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficient  guarantees  that  re^x»- 
slble  business  enterprises  will  not 
be  penalized  or  harassed  and  that  the 
orderly  processes  of  government  will  re- 
nudn  Intact. 

Having  myself  spent  25  years  in  the 
business  community,  and  as  a  eosponsor 
of  this  vital  legislation,  I  was  a  natural 
target  for  busdnessmen  to  seek  out  to 
stop  what  some  called  "dreadful  legis- 
lation" and  as  to  which  otAiers  cate- 
g(»ized  as  a  "super-agency."  I  can  say 
without  any  hesitation  that  there  has 
beoi  no  piece  of  legislation  tbat  I  have 
encountered  in  my  years  in  the  Senate 
as  to  which  there  have  been  more  mis- 
statements of  fact  and  mlaiepreaenta- 
ti<ns  as  to  imixust  than  has  surtomided 
this  bill.  I  know  of  ik>  legldation  in  my 
years  in  the  Senate  as  to  which  more 
lobbyists  have  tried  to  see  me.  I  have 
met  with  board  chairmen,  chief  execu- 
tive officers  and  general  counsels  61  some 
of  the  most  outstanding  firms  in  this  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  with  exeentive  directors 
of  trade  associations  and  many  others, 
many  oS.  it^iom.  when  questioned  face- 
to-face  ahout  the  measure,  have  Indi- 
cated that  they  have  never  read  the  bill 
but  were  conoemed  as  to  what  they  had 
heard  about  It.  Moet  frequently,  as  I 
sat  down  with  them  and  turned  the  pages 
of  the  blU,  we  found  that  the  harsh 
accusations,  the  innuendoes  and  the  tm- 
tmttas  could  not  be  substantiated — in- 
deed were  refuted  by  the  very  language 
<a  the  bill. 

In  fact,  some  came  In  for  certain  tjrijes 
of  protection  to  be  Incorporated  m  the 
bill  that  were  already  in  It.  When  I  read 
the  particular  section  to  them  they 
would  say.  "That  answers  the  question, 
but  our  trade  association  did  not  tell  us 
that." 

Many  of  these  trade  associations 
Justify  their  annual  salaries  and  the  next 
dues  increase  with  the  vengeance  with 
which  they  attack  legislation  of  this 
type.  It  almost  reached  ludicrous  pro- 
portions when  I  would  recrf^e  letters 
addressed  'Ttear  Chuck."  from  friends 
of  mine  in  business.  3.  SV^  paces  long, 
saying  that  from  their  personal  experi- 
ence this  is  their  reaction  to  this  bill; 
and  I  had  to  write  back  to  remind  them 
that  it  could  not  be  very  personal  when 
I  had  received  exactly  the  same  letter, 
word  for  word,  comma  for  ctxnma,  pe- 
riod for  period,  all  3%  pages  of  it.  from 
am^er  good  friend  of  mine  ^ffbo  haul 
spoken  about  Ids  personal  reaction  to 
this  MIL 

I  consider  It  rather  an  Insult  to  my 
Intelligence  not  to  be  able  to  discern 
after  all  these  years  a  form  letter  written 
by  a  trade  association,  with  that  good 
friend  of  mme  or  a  constituent  signing 
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it  without  understanding  what  he  was 

^*^?  tiuit  reason  I  have  been  somewhat 
concerned,  at  we  have  spent  montha  acd 

Sonto.  working  with  highly  rMPO^^^e 
members  of  the  business  community  who 
have  found  no  objection  to  appropriate 
SSLSon,  that  the  re«t  of  the  business 
ownmunlty  has  not  kept  abreast  of  the 
SStthat  we  have  tried  to  keep  the  doOTs 
open,  we  have  been  open-minded.  I  can 
o^Only  speak  for  my  colleagues  from 
Snn^Ucut  and  New  York,  that  we  tmve 
always  been  willing  to  listen  to  reason, 
bearing  in  mind  that  first  and  foremost 
this  Is  a  constuner  economy. 

For  far  too  long  businessmen  have  as- 
sumed that  the  purpose  of  the  economy 
is  to  serve  the  producer.  That  is  not 
true  ■The  customer  is  king."  should  be 
the  adage  and  guideline  that  moUvates 
every  businessman.  It  certainly  did  me 
in  my  years  in  business,  and  I  thinx  ii 
does  for  97  percent  of  the  businessmen 
of  this  country.  They  have  buUt  their 
businesses  on  the  success  they  have  had. 
Most  businesses  get  their  increase  in 
business  from  the  satisfaction  that  ex- 
i£tlnK  customers  have. 

What  we  are  really  doing  Is  a  great 
favor  to  the  business  commimlty,  to  find 
a  way  to  take  the  low  regard  In  which 
the  American  public  holds  many  seg- 
ments of  the  business  canmunlty  now. 
and  simply  show  that  the  reason  for  it 
\a  the  caUous  attitude  adopted  by  a  very 
smaU— a  minuscule— percentage  of  busi- 
ness.  That   smaU   segment   stains   the 
reputation  of  so  many  of  the  other  busi- 
nesses  that   observe   a   code   of   ethics 
which  would  be  considered  acceptable, 
and  probably  the  highest  In  the  world. 
I  do  have  that  regard  and  faith  in  the 
American  business  conununity. 

In  the  last  few  months  I,  and  I  am 
sure  Senators  Ribicoit  and  jAvrrs,  have 
found  that  simply  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  charges  against  the  bill,  and  pa- 
tiently  meeting  with   those   who  were 
legitimately  concerned,  had  the  result 
of  assuaging  many  of  the  fears  and  anx- 
ieties which  led  these  people  to  seek  a 
meeting  with  me  in  the  first  place.  I  have 
sat  down  with  the  president  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Illinois  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  I  have  addressed  such 
groups  as  the  Consumer  Affairs  CouncU 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  with  respect  to  this  legislation. 
I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  after  each  of 
theae  sessions  the  response  back  was  one 
of  oonsiderable  relief  that  so  many  of  the 
i«pr«sentation8    that    had    been    made 
about  the  proposed  Consimier  Protective 
Agency  were  in  fact  unfounded. 

Of  course,  the  question  that  inevitably 
arises  la.  Why  do  we  need  a  CMisumer 
Protection  Agency?  The  answer,  and  it 
la  a  sad  one  to  face  up  to.  is  that  the  con- 
sumer has  been  neglected  and  kicked 
aiXNmd  too  often  by  the  very  regulatory 
agoicies  of  Qovemment  that  we  have 
set  up  to  protect  him,  most  particularly 
and  most  dismayingly  in  the  important 
areas  of  health  and  safety  and  fraud 
whero  his  vital  interests  are  at  stake. 

Tt>  cite  an  example,  for  the  past  4  years, 
the  manufacturers  of  several  brands  of 
baby  cribs  have  been  told  by  experts  that 
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the  spaces  between  bars  of  their  cribs  are 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  bliby  to  squeeze 
his  body  through,  but  not  his  head.  Each 
year  about  200  infants  strangle  them- 
selves trying  to  get  out  of  their  cribs, 
many  of  them  in  this  way. 

In  1969.  when  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  one  of  the  largest  crib  firms  was 
informed  that  the  space  between  the  bars 
of  a  crib  he  manufactured  exceeded  safe- 
ty limits  prescribed  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration — PDA — he  re- 
sponded "So  what?"  He  did  not  "have 
to  Justify  anything."  he  said.  In  a  practi- 
cal sense  It  seems  he  was  right.  That 
brand  of  crib,  and  others  with  the  same 
hazard,  are  still  on  the  market  even 
though  the  FDA  holds  the  power  to  re- 
move them. 

Who,  one  can  reasonably  ask,  should 
represent  the  interests  of  the  thousands 
of  Infant  consimiers  who  have  died  in 
the  past,  and  who  will  die  in  the  future, 
because  impervious  manufacturers  and 
an  Idle  Federal  agency  refuse  to  take 

needed  action?  .  ^    ^    ^^ 

The  existence  of  so  many  infant  crib 
deaths  demonstrates  In  the  most  abhor- 
rent way  the  Inadequacy  of  the  present 
system  of  caveat  emptor— let  the  buyer 
beware.  No  sane  parent  would  buy  a  crib 
in  which  he  knows  his  child  can  hang 
himself.  But  the  combined  efforts  of  re- 
sponsible manufacturers  and  seUers,  of 
the  1970  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety,  and  of  the  PDA  failed  to  ellm- 
"inate  their  manufacture  and  sale  or  to 
inform  aU  buyers  of  their  dangers.  In 
this  instance,  "let  the  buyer  beware 
literally  meant  let  the  children  perish. 

Such  abuses   d«nanded  Ooverrunent 
action,  and  this  is  why  we  wrote  the 
Consumer  Protection  Organization  Act. 
This  is  also  why,  at  the  end  of  the  91st 
Congress,  In  December  of  1970,  the  Sen- 
ate, by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  74  to  4. 
approved  legislation  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent  Consumer   Protection    AgMicy 
whose  fundamental  structure,  functions, 
authorities,  and  responsibilities  were  in 
all  major  respects  nearly  the  same  as 
those  contained  in  S.  3970,  which  is  be- 
fore us  today.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
a  tie-up  in  the  House  Rules  Committee 
at  that  earlier  time,  companion  legisla- 
tion which  had  been  reported  out  of  the 
Ooverrmient  Operations  Committee  nev- 
er reached  the  floor  of  the  House  in  that 
Congress. 

In  this  92d  Congress,  however,  legisla- 
tion to  establish  such  an  agency,  HJl. 
10836 — which  embodies  the  principle  of 
full  party  ptutlclpation  where  necessary 
for  the  CPA  and  which  enjoyed  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration— has  been  re- 
soundingly  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,    344    to   44.    This   was 
largely  due  to  the  considerable  and  per- 
sistent efforts  of  Chairman  Chet  Holi- 
FHXD  of  the  House  Qovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  of  Prank  Horton, 
the  ranking   minority   member   of   the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and  Mili- 
tary Operations  which  considered  the 
measure,  thvis  refiectlng  the  bipartisan 
support  that  this  legislation  has  had 
from  its  inception. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  very  appropri- 
ate time  to  pay  high  tribute  to  the  for- 
mer   chairman    of    our     Government 


Operations  Committee.  Senator  Mc- 
Clbllan,  who.  thouiii  he  had  some 
problems  with  the  legislation,  conslst- 
entiy  and  steadily  tried  to  help  get  a 
quorum  on  the  bill— always  trying  to 
move  it  forward  so  this  Congress  could 
consider  this  legislation. 

In  that  same  spirit,  though  he  has 
been  eloquent  in  pointing  out  certain  pol- 
icies and  flaws  which,  in  his  good  Judg- 
ment and  conscience,  he  has  seen  in  this 
bill,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Giovemment  Operations  (Mr. 
Ervin)  has  himself  conslstenUy  jMished 
forward  so  that  we  could  have  this  bUl 
in  a  form — which  he  disagrees  with— 
which  could  be  considered  by  this  Con- 
gress, because  he  wanted  to  see  the  will 
of  the  Senate  worked  on  a  bill  involving 
210  million  consumers  in  America. 

I  pay  high  tribute  to  our  colleague  for 
the  way  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
Government      Operaticms      Committee 
since  he  has  Uken  over  the  chairman- 
ship   despite  the  fact  that  he  himself 
has  had  very  heavy  and  pressing  busi- 
ness in  other  areas  of  his  Senate  re- 
sponsibilities. „   .,„„ 
S.  3970  had  as  its  predecessor  S.  1177, 
which  was  reported  out  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  on 
June  13  of  this  year  by  a  unanimous  7- 
to-0  margin.  After  2  months'  considera- 
tion by  the  full  Government  Operations 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  as  the  ranking  minority  member— 
indeed  after  more  than  16  hours  of  in- 
tensive deUberations  and  discussicai^the 
committee  reported  the  blU  on  August 
17  by  yet  another  lopsided  margin  of 
15   to   2 — including  proxies — with  only 
Chairman  Ervin  and  Senator  Allen  vot- 
ing in  the  negative.  In  the  course  of  its 
consideratiMi.   the   committee    adopted 
numerous  amendments,  a  good  number 
proposed  by  its  sponsors,  which  for  the 
most  part  refined  and  improved  the  bill. 
In  the  deliberative  process  that  has 
gone  on  this  year  in  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  both  in  subcom- 
mittee  and   in   full   committee,   I   can 
certify  to  consumers  and  producers  that 
we  have,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  put- 
ting this  bill  to  bed  and  reporting  it  out. 
continued  to  refine  and  Improve  it.  I  feel 
confident    that    there    will    be    further 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor  that 
will  further  strengthen  and  improve  this 

bill-  ^   „ 

While  providing  for  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive voice  for  consumers,  we  have  been 
careful  to  protect  the  overwhelming 
number  of  businessmen  from  any  harass- 
ment or  imwarranted  intervention  in 
their  businesses. 
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The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
be  a  serious  Inconvenience  only  to  busi- 
nessmen such  as  the  crib  maker  I  have 
described  Businessmen  of  that  ilk.  who 
guide  their  firm  by  caveat  emptor,  have 
yet  to  learn  that  whatever  short-term 
gain  they  ma!ie  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  costs  them  in  the  long  run  and 
leads  to  further  long-term,  Industxy- 
wide  Goverrunent  intercession  In  the 
marketplace. 

The  position  I  take  as  a  public  official 
today  is  no  different  from  the  position 


I  have  taken  for  25  years  in  bxisiness. 
The  worst  enemies  the  business  commu- 
nity has  are  some  men  in  business  who 
feel  that  by  short-changing  and  by  short- 
circuiting  the  marketplace  and  Its  nor- 
mal functions,  by  finding  some  way  to 
cut  corners  through  trade  practices  that 
are  illegal  or  reprehensible,  they  can 
obtain  an  advantage.  They  are  the  ones 
who  do  more  damage  to  bininess  than 
anyone  else.  This  measure  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  business  community.  We  feel  that 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  ac- 
tually will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  economy  and  of  reputable  business 
enterprises  in  this  country. 

But  the  practices  that  we  know  of, 
which  are  being  practiced  at  this  very 
moment,  that  we  are  condemning  and 
wish  to  seek  out,  expose,  and  eliminate, 
are  not  of  recent  vintage.  It  goes  back 
many,  many  years,  in  the  history  of  the 
busmess  community.  And  this  is  tnie 
not  just  for  this  coxmtry.  but  has  been 
true  for  as  long  as  business  has  em 
been  done  between  people  on  earth,  at 
any  point  in  civilization. 

But  in  OUT  country's  history,  as  early 
as  1887,  the  price  gouging  tactics  of  a 
number  of  railroads  led  to  the  creatlfxi 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  regulation  of  all  rates  charged  by 
any  interstate  carrier.  In  1906,  a  Con- 
gress sickened  by  the  poisoning  stench  of 
some  food  processing  plants  created  what 
Is  now  the  PDA  to  regulate  the  purity  of 
all  food  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
But  despite  the  creation  of  these  and 
other  regulatory  agencies,  despite  the  de- 
velopment of  hundreds  of  consumer  pro- 
tection programs,  the  regulatory  process 
has  too  often  permitted  consumer  safety 
and  welfare  to  be  compromised. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  but  a 
few  recent  examples  of  documented  reg- 
ulatory neglect: 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  dis- 
covered that  almost  1,250,000  chickens 
tainted  with  PCB — polychlorlnated  bi- 
phenyls — a  DDT-llke  industrial  chemical 
linked  with  skin  irritation  in  humans — 
had  been  destroyed  in  Maine  after  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials.  Who,  among  the  respon- 
sible Federal  inspection  officials,  was 
sleeping  on  the  Job  to  have  permitted  so 
many  chickens  to  have  become  contami- 
nated without  earlier  discovery?  This 
disclosure  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Of&ce  report  to  Congress 
sharply  criticising  the  Department's  in- 
spection of  poultry  plants  and  citing 
such  unsanitary  conditions  as : 
Filthy  and  debris-strewn  floors; 
Greasy  conveyor  motors  and  rollers 
congested  with  fecal  material,  feathers, 
and  dirt; 

Dusty,  cobwebbed  ceilings  and  green 
algae  on  the  walls  of  coolers;  and 

Rusty,  dirty  equipment,  with  heavy 
blood  accumulations  from  previous 
slaughter. 

While  4,000  people  die  annually  from 
clothing  bums,  and  even  though  in  1967 
Congress  amended  the  Rammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  provide  much  more  strin- 
gent fire  prevention  standards,  the  Com- 
merce Department  did  not  announce 
standards  for  Infant  sleepwear  untn  last 


year  and  we  must  now  wait  until  next 
year  for  the  standards  to  take  effect. 

Some  200  children  under  the  age  of 
6  die  annually  from  lead  poisoning  con- 
tracted by  eating  paint  chips  with  lead 
content  from  cracked  or  peeling  walls; 
all  told,  between  50,000  and  100.000 
children  take  in  enough  lead  each  year 
to  require  medical  treatment.  Reacting, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development — HUD— last  year  baimed 
the  use  of  paint  containing  more  than  1- 
percmt  lead  by  weight  In  the  construc- 
tion or  renovation  of  federally  assisted 
owned  or  mortgaged  residential  property. 
But  this  year  HUD  quietly  circulated  a 
directive  to  its  regional  ofBces  exempting 
HUD-owned  propwrties  from  the  ban. 

In  August  1971,  a  secret  agreement  was 
negotiated  between  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  particular  sup- 
pliers of  leaded  Christmas  tree  tinsel. 
PDA  dealt  away  its  obligation  to  Inform 
the  pubUc  of  the  hazard  In  return  for  the 
manufacturer's  promise  to  discontinue 
manufacturing  the  leaded  tinsel  after 
Christmas  1971.  and  discontinue  sales  of 
the  tinsel  after  Christmas  1972 — this 
coming  Christmas. 

Despite  the  complaints  of  hundreds  of 
Corvalr  owners  of  odors  and  fumes  enter- 
ing the  passenger  compartment  through 
an  alleged  faulty  heating  system — and 
instances  of  carbon  moiu>xlde  poisoning 
reported— the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation even  today  stands  by  without  tak- 
ing action. 

Local  Pederal  Housing  Administra- 
tion—PHA— officials  In  Chicago  permit- 
ted wholesale  fraud  and  corruption  in  the 
operation  of  mortgage  insiirance  housing 
programs  to  go  on  right  under  their 
noses. 

Here  Is  something  that  I  feel  very 
deeply  about,  because  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  6  years  ago  with 
one  particular  concept  foremost  in  mind 
and  ready  to  go  on  a  piece  of  legislation. 
I  introduced  it  in  Congress.  At  that  time. 
it  seemed  to  me  wrong  that  for  30  some 
years,  FHA  had  been  subsidizing  mlddle- 
iiuiome  families  to  build  homes  essen- 
tially in  the  suburbs,  to  become  home* 
owners,  to  become  a  part  of  this  country, 
to  own  something,  to  have  something  of 
their  own.  But  at  the  same  time,  FHA 
wu  then  building  high  rise  public  hous- 
ing for  the  low-income  people  crowding 
them  all  together  and  sticking  them  all 
in  the  same  eurea.  In  Chicago  it  is  the 
Robert  Taylor  homes,  where  crime  and 
the  chance  for  a  woman  to  be  raped,  rob- 
bed, or  murdered  are  mtilttpUed.  in  fact, 
by  some  40  times  In  Pederal  pcd>llc  hous- 
ing projects  over  those  in  any  oVtax  peirt 
of  urban  America. 

So  we  looked  for  a  new  conceit,  iind 
after  several  years  of  struggle,  It  l)eoame 
the  law  of  the  land,  blpartisanly  sui>- 
ported,  that  lower  inoxne  peoide  should 
have  tiie  opportunity  to  buy  their  own 
homes.  Instead  of  putting  them  In  fed- 
erally owned  projects,  we  give  them  a 
chance  to  buy  their  own  bousing.  We  give 
them  a  chance  to  accept  a  sobaUUsed  In- 
terest payment  if  they  look  a«  tboogfa 
they  £u*  a  good  risk  for  the  future.  They 
have  a  chance  to  woric  their  way  out  of 
the  subsidy,  and  If  they  cannot  make  a 


down  payment  in  cash,  they  caa  c(Xi- 
ulbute  sweat  equity. 

We  called  In  the  housing  induitry.  we 
called  in  the  mortgage  people,  and  we 
told  them  of  this  new  type  of  legislation 
that  would  be  such  a  boom  for  the  hous- 
ing Industry  and  for  the  low-Income  peo- 
ple. We  told  thun  how  ludicrous  it  was 
for  this  country  to  be  helping  people  In 
Latin  America  with  2  percent  loans,  and 
forcing  every  low-income  person  in  this 
country  to  seek  a  loan  at  ther^ular  rate 
of  interest,  without  any  assistance  or  help 
from  the  Pedoal  Government. 

Some  pet^  asked,  "Well,  why  should 
they  be  subekUsed  in  this  area?"  I  could 
only  reply  that  middle-income  Americans 
and  high-income  Americans  have  been 
subsldlaed.  In  that  they  can  deduct  their 
interest  costs  and  their  tax  paymmts. 

But  what  happened?  This  legislation 
went  into  effect,  and  we  now  have,  par- 
tlculary  in  the  area  of  sectloa  235  h<xne- 
ownershlp  programs  and  section  236 
rental  and  cooperative  housing  programs, 
agency  offlciais  who  Ignore  unscrupulouB 
operators  and  fast- buck  artiflts  who  are 
bilking  low-income  families  and  de- 
frauding the  public  treasury,  fflmtlar 
problems  involving  PHA  administration 
of  Pederal  housing  programs  have  been 
documented  on  the  front  pages  of  major 
dailies  throughout  the  country-. 

Tbds  is  now  the  subject  of  grand  Jury 
investigations  in  a  number  of  cities.  Bat 
if  we  had  an  alert,  aggressive  cnawnner 
protectkxi  agency  where  complaints 
could  have  been  brought  from  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago  or  New  York,  as  they  would 
have  been  brought,  the  situation  might 
have  been  different.  But  here  they  pur- 
chased a  house  and  signed  a  30-year 
mortgage  for  a  house  that  probably  will 
not  last  15  years.  Ihey  were  talked  into 
it  by  some  fast-buck  operator  who  did 
not  even  read  to  them  the  fine  print  In 
the  contract  and  who  committed  them  to 
this  mortgage  and  sold  thun  a  house  that 
should  not  be  valued  at  more  than 
$17,000,  but  he  put  a  value  of  $24,000  or 
$23,000  on  it  because,  after  all.  the  Gov- 
ernment was  ptaying  for  it.  These  are  the 
representations  that  were  made. 

If  onniigh  of  theee  had  come  in  so  that 
we  could  have  seen  a  pattern  early 
enough,  these  persons  would  have  beoi 
saved  hxmdreds  of  millions  of  doUars  and 
much  grief. 

As  it  is,  the  problem  has  worked  out 
reasonably  well,  deorite  these  abuses,  and 
we  have  almost  a  mlllioa  people  livizw 
in  these  homea  But  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  vre  did  not  have  to  tie 
up  the  courts  across  the  country  now, 
tie  up  FHA.  tie  up  HUD.  tie  up  any  num- 
ber of  ivtffivT<«w,  if  we  could  have  had 
someone  looking  out  for  the  interests  ol 
the  unsuspecting  consumer,  moving  In  on 
thin  situation  in  an  earlier  time  and 
alerting  HUD  to  the  potential  danger 
that  we  were  moving  Into. 
Other  ezampifls  abound: 
RtiUng  asatnet  a  majority  of  Its  own 
advisors,  the  Labor  D^jartment  In  Jane 
of  this  year  decided  to  glv«  ladnstry  mon 
than  4  yean  to  cat  ta  half  the  30  toM 
mllUon  haMrdoos  aebeetoe  fiber*  in  ttw 
air  which  workers  breathe. 

JtBt  last  month  the  Oeneral  Aoooont- 
inc  Offlce — oOclal  watchdog  of 
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over  the  executive  branch  agencies-- 
charged  the  Bxireau  of  Mines  with  laxity 
In  fafflpg  to  enforce  Federal  coal  mine 
safety  standards  against  flagrant  viola- 
tion by  aome  mine  operators. 

And  in  IkCarch  of  this  year  the  Oovern- 
ment  Accounting  Office  told  Congress 
that  the  Dlvtslon  of  Biologies  Stand- 
ards—DBS— in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  was  guilty  of  a  calloxos  dlsrc-gard 
for  public  health  and  safety  in  permitting 
the  sale  of  ineffective  and  potentially 
hazardous  flu  vaodnes  to  the  public. 
Prom  1966  through  1968.  DBS  indiscrim- 
inately approved  subpotent  dosages  of 
influenza  vaccine  and  thereby  subjected 
Americans  to  more  than  60  million  doses 
of  what  may  have  been  worthless  pre- 
vention, or  worse.  T^e  agency  failed  to 
turn  down  a  single  lot  of  flu  vaccine,  even 
though  some  contained  as  little  as  1  per- 
cent of  the  ronulred  strength.  Of  221  lots 
released  during  tlie  period,  130  did  not 
meet  standards  established  by  the  agency 
Itself.  Inasmuch  as  the  side  effects  of 
these    inoculations — including    extreme 
fever,  rash.  Incapacitating  diarrhea,  and 
crami>s — can  be  severe,  I  suspect  that  for 
thousands.  If  not  millions,  of  Americans, 
their  attempts  to  protect  themselves  from 
illness  were  actually  much  more  harmful 
than   no   protection   at   all.   The   DBS 
blunder  illustrates   that   the   American 
public  has  been  deceived  Into  believing 
that,  because  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  been  set  up  to  afford 
protection,  the  public  Is  indeed  being  pro- 
tected. But  the  tragic  truth  is:  that  just 
is  not  so. 

Before  this  act  became  law,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  I  accepted  the  spirit  of  this  legisla- 
tion. When  we  were  advised  that  a  public 
notification  would  be  put  out  naming  the 
10  manufacturers  who  had  been  respon- 
sible lor  the  manufacture  of  these  vac- 
cines, we  asked  that  reasonable  notice 
be  given  to  these  manufacturers  so  that 
tiiey  might  prepare  simultaneously  what- 
ever statement  they  wished,  to  protect 
their  own  integrity,  to  explain  what  they 
had  done,  to  give  any  amount  of  detail 
they  wanted  about  the  clnnunstances  of 
the    charges    that    were    being    made 
against  them.   I   recall   that   telephone 
calls  were  made  by  our  respective  ofQces, 
so  that  the  spirit  of  this  law  co\ild  be  en- 
acted and  implemented. 

These  10  manufacturers,  when  the 
charge  was  being  made  against  them, 
were  protected,  to  that  they  could  then 
respond  and  provide  answers. 

This  is  one  of  many  protections  built 
Into  this  measure  so  that  businesses  can- 
not in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  to 
the  past,  be  caiight  absolutely  offguard, 
unsiispectlng  that  anv  >"har_-e  was  to  be 
made,  and  then  finding  themselves  on 
page  19  in  answering  a  charge  several 
days  later,  when  the  charge  Itself  was  on 
page  1.  We  considered  this  grossly  im- 
falr.  Now  they  all  have  a  chance  to  be  on 
page  1.  if  it  is  of  «»"""g>*  public  interest: 
\^l  at  least  the  company  has  a  chance  to 
put  in  a  response.  ,, 

Too  often,  aa  these  examples  Indicate, 
the  regulatory  agencies  are  sloppy,  seem- 
ingly unconcerned  and  negligent.  In 
themselves  the  frequency  and  severity 


of  these  mistakes  require  Ifae  intercession 
of  a  consumer  advocate  to  protect  the 
consiuner  interest. 

But  the  need  is  deeper  and  involves  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams where  honest,  conscientious  Fed- 
eral reg\ilators  are  willing  to  respond  to 
retwonable  arguments  presented  in  an 
effective  manner.  The  problem  lies  in 
the  fact  that  more  often  than  not  the 
consumer  viewpoint  goes  unargued. 

Take,  for  example,  the  recent  case 
where  the  airline  Industry  requested  per- 
mission from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  a  price  Increase  that,  now  granted, 
requires  a  consumer  to  pay  almost  3  per- 
cent more  on  domestic  flights. 

That  amount  will  almost  certainly  not 
be  significant  enough  to  the  individual 
consumer  to  justify  his  hiring  an  advo- 
cate to  protest  to  the  agency.  For  the 
industry,  however,  that  relative  small 
percentage  Increase  multiplied  by  thou- 
sands of  flight  bookings  will  represent 
millions  of  dollars.  When  a  Federal  agen- 
cy is  about  to  make  a  decision  that  may 
mean  just  a  few  dollars  in  price  increases 
for  millions  of  consumers,  but  millions  of 
dollars  in  sales  for  a  few  producers  of 
gpods  or  suppliers  of  a  service,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  consumer's  voice  is 
barely  heard,  if  heard  at  all. 

For  each  consiuner  this  process  may  be 
repeated  with  hundreds,  even  thoxisands, 
of  goods  and  services.  E\'en  though  in 
recent  years  a  number  of  consumer  in- 
terest organizations  have  been  formed, 
they  are  too  few  and  too  inadequately 
funded  to  counterbalance  the  resources 
of  the  regulated  industries.  As  long  as 
the  consumer  interest  lacks  an  effective 
way  of  presenting  its  position,  no  agen- 
cy— no  matter  how  honest  and  compe- 
tent— can  be  expected  to  take  full  and 
acciu-ate  account  of  that  interest.  And, 
as  long  as  that  imbalance  exists,  it  also 
gives  individuals  such  as  the  manufac- 
txu^r  of  a  potentiallj'  deadly  baby  crib  an 
opportunity  to  say,  "So  what?" 

SArEOUABDS 


But,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  S.  3970 
reflects  a  deeply  felt  sensitivity  on  the 
ptart  of  its  sponsors  and  others  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  for 
the  legitimate  interests  of  responsible 
businesses  in  this  oountry.  In  the  course 
of  the  drafting  of  this  legislation,  flrhile 
it  was  before  the  Suboommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization,  and  in  sessions 
involving  the  full  Gtovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee.  I  personally  sponsored 
or  supported  a  series  of  safeguards 
against  luidue  interference  by  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  with  respon- 
sible bitsiness  practices  and  the  orderly 
processes  of  government.  Among  these 
saieguards  are  the  following : 

1.  "VtM  CPA  wlU  have  no  regulatory  au- 
thority. It  will  not  b«  able  to  overrule,  veto 
or  Impair  any  Federal  i^ency's  final  deter- 
mination*. The  partlclp»tlon  right*  granted 
to  the  CPA  are  procedural  only,  not  subetan- 
ttre.  anch  that  no  authority  granted  to  the 
CPA  shaU  be  construed  Ua  superseding,  sup- 
planttng,  or  replacing  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
agency  over  any  sub)ect  matter,  nor  deprive 
any  agency  of  Its  responsibility  to  exercise 
ita  authority  under  law.  (Section  3(3),  Dec- 
laration of  Piirpoee ) 

a.  Limitation  on  CPA  interventions:  Au- 
thority to  intervene  as  of  right  as  a  party  Is 


granted  to  the  CPA  in  tammX  agency  pro- 
oMdl&gs,  but  the  Admlnltrtor  muat  exer. 
dae  dlAcretlon  and  avoid  wuxaoeaaary  In. 
volvement.  He  la  to  refrain  fnxu  intwveniag 
aa  a  party  uiUeaa  h^  datermii)«a  that  such 
extent  of  Involvement  Is  neceaaary  to  rep- 
resent adequately  the  Intereirta  of  csonaumen. 
Where  submission  of  written  briefs  or  other 
material  is  sufBclent,  or  preaenitatlon  of  oral 
argxmient  Is  sufllclent,  he  la  to  exercise  stii. 
reatralnt  and  limit  hia  Involvemeat  accord, 
lagly.  (Section  30ft(a) ) 

3.  Protection  against  disruption  and  delay 
of  agency  proceedings  and  activities:  Upon 
Intervening,  or  participating  In  formal  agen- 
cy proceedings,  the  Administrator  mvist  com- 
ply with  the  hoet  agency's  statutes  and  rules 
of  procedure  governing  the  Umlng  of  his 
participation  and  the  conduct  of  such 
proceeding  (Section  203(a)).  In  participat- 
ing In  an  informal  agency  activity,  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  do  so  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  without  undue  delay.  (Section  203(b)) 

4.  Protection  against  CPA  intrusion  In  the 
private  meetings  and  discussions  between  a 
Federal  agency  and  a  particular  business 
firm:  WhUe  the  CPA  may  present  orally  or 
in  writing  relevant  Information  and  argu- 
ments (sectton  a08(b)  (1) ) .  It  is  not  granted 
the  right  or  authority  to  be  present  at  any 
particular  meeting  or  discussion,  nor  to 
monitor  any  phone  conversations,  between 
an  agency  and  a  company.  Instead,  it  need 
only  have  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of 
the  company  to  present  Its  vtows.  CPA's  par- 
tldpatlon.  therefore,  need  not  be  simulta- 
neous (and  generaUy  will  not  be)  but  need 
only  occur  within  a  reasonable  time  of  any 
prior  Involvement  by  such  company  or  at  a 
time  when  It  might  reasonably  have  an  In- 
piit  Into  a  contemplated  agency  action.  (Sec- 
tion 203(b)  (2)) 

6.  Protection  against  misuse  of  a  hoet 
agency's  compulsory  process:  Where  the  CPA 
seeks  to  use  an  agency's  subpoena  authority 
for  discovery  purposes,  the  host  agency  re- 
tains discretion  and  control  over  such  use. 
CPA's  request  must  be;  (1)  relevant  to  the 
matter  at  Issue;  (11)  not  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome to  the  person  from  whom  the  In- 
formation is  sought;  and  (HI)  not  such  as 
would  unduly  Interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
the  hoet  agency  proceeding — aU  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  host  agency,  not  the  CPA. 
(Section  203 (e»  ) 

6.  Protection  against  unfair  advantage  to 
CPA    in   requiring    information   from   busi- 
nesses.   The  compulsory  information  gath- 
ering authority  of  the  CPA  (Section  207(b)) 
may  not  be  exercised  to  obtain  Information 
which :   ( 1 )   Is  available  as  a  matter  of  pubUc 
record;    (11)    can  be  obtained  from  another 
Federal  agency;  or  (111)  Is  for  Mae  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Intervention  In  any  pending 
agency  proceeding.  (Section  207(b)  (2) ).  The 
Administrator's   request   under   Section  207 
must  relate  to  consumer  health  or  safety  or 
consumer  frauds  and  be  specific  as  to  the 
purpjose  for   which   the   information   Is  In- 
tended. Moreover,  the  request  must  be  rele- 
vant to  that  purpoee  and  not  unneceesarlly 
burdensome  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
Information    Is   sou^t.   The    scope   of   the 
Section  has  been  limited  so  as  not  to  re- 
quire the  production  of  records,  books,  or 
doctiments,  the  appearance  of  ■wttnessee,  or 
the  disclosure  of  Information  which  wouW 
violate  any  relatlonahlp  privileged  according 
to  law.    (Section  207(b)(1)) 

7.  Protection  against  arbitrary,  capricious 
or  vindictive  intervention  by  CPA:  The  de- 
termination by  the  CPA  that  a  consumer 
Interest  may  be  substantlaUy  aSected  by  the 
result  of  an  agency  proceeding  wUl  be  sub- 
ject to  ultimate  Judicial  review  if  there  was 
prejudicial  error  Involve*.  (Section  201(e) 
(I)  (B)).  The  Administrator  U  required  ex- 
pUcltly  and  concisely  to  set  forth  In  a  public 
statement  the  interests  of  consumers  he  u 
representing  In  a  particular  agency  or  court 


proceeding.  (Section  402(b) ) 


8  protecUon  against  unwarranted  allega- 
tions in  complaints  from  cozuumars  against 
business.  Its  producto  or  services:  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  consumer  oomplalnts,  CPA  will  as  a 
matter  of  course  promptly  notify  the  com- 
nany  named,  fumlah  it  a  copy  of  th«  oom- 
oUlnt,  and  afford  it  a  rewwnable  time  la 
JJhlch  to  req>ond  to  the  charge.  Both  th« 
complaint  and  the  company's  response  wlU 
b«  placed  in  the  public  file  simultaneously, 
together  with  any  comments  or  report  from 
any  Federal  agency  to  which  the  oony»lalnt 
was  referred  for  action.  Frivolous,  malicious 
and  unsigned  oomplalnts  wm  not  be  placed 
in  the  public  file.  (Sections  20e(b)  and  (c)) 

9.  Protection  against  disclosure  of  confl- 
dantlal  information  relating  to  business 
practices  in  the  flies  of  another  agency:  The 
CPA  has  access  to,  and  can  cc^y  agency  flies, 
but  cannot  dlscloee  to  the  public  any  Infor- 
mation which  the  hoot  agency  has  exempted 
from  disclosure  or  is  otherwise  exempted  by 
law.  (Section  208(b)) 

10.  Protection  for  business  trade  secrets 
that  may  come  Into  CPA's  possession:  Trade 
secrets  and  other  confidential  business  Infor- 
mation may  not  be  disclosed  under  criminal 
penalty  of  law,  except  if  necessary  to  protect 
public  health  and  safety,  or  to  courts,  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  other  concerned 
Federal  agencies  In  a  manner  designed  to 
preserve  confidentiality.   (Section  208 (c)) 

11.  Protections  against  disclosure  to  the 
public  of  false  or  misleading  information  re- 
garding a  business:  CPA  disclosures  may  not 
be  inaccurate,  misleading  or  incomplete. 
Otherwise,  CPA  wlU  be  required  promptly  to 
Issue  a  retraction,  to  take  other  appropriate 
measures  to  correct  any  error,  or  to  release 
significant  additional  information  affecting 
the  accuracy  of  Information  prevtoualy  re- 
leased. (Section  208(d) ) 

12.  Protection  against  "surprise"  dis- 
closures to  the  public  of  information  likely  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  good  will  of  a  busi- 
ness: CPA  Is  required,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
to  give  prior  notice  to  such  company  and  af- 
ford an  opportunity  to  comment,  unless  pub- 
Uc health  and  safety  would  be  imperiled  by 
such  action.  (Section  20e(d)).  Injunctive 
relief  to  a  company  which  might  be  damaged 
Is  provided  for. 

13.  Protections  against  unfair  comparisons 
of  the  products  or  services  of  a  business:  In 
disclosing  information,  CPA:  (l)  must  make 
clear  that  all  products  of  a  competitive  na- 
ture have  not  been  compared.  If  such  Is  the 
case;  (11)  must  make  clear  that  there  is  no 
intent  or  purpose  to  rate  products  compared 
over  those  not  compared,  nor  to  imply  that 
those  compared  are  superior  or  preferable  In 
quality  to  those  not  compared;  and  (111) 
must  not  subjectively  Indicate  that  one  prod- 
uct Is  a  better  buy  than  another.  (Section 
20e(e)) 

14.  Clarlflcatlon  that  substantive  criteria 
applicable  to  agency  decisions  remain  un- 
affected: Reference  in  the  predecessor  bUl, 
S.  1177,  to  giving  "due  consideration"  to  the 
interests  of  consumers  In  ag«icy  decision- 
making might  have  been  construed — and 
was  by  some — as  meaning  that  added  wel^t 
was  to  be  given  to  the  consumer  interest  In 
regulatory  and  other  decisions  Involving,  e.g., 
the  grant  or  denial  of  a  license,  route,  or  rate 
increase.  We  did  not  Intend  to  change  tl»e 
substantive  standards  now  appUcable  and 
have  therefore  taken  out  the  reference  to 
"due  consideration"  reqtiirlng  only  a  concise 
statement  as  to  how,  If  at  all,  the  consumer 
Interest  was  taken  into  account  In  reaching  a 
decision.  (Section  403 (a) ) 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  as  I 
have  insisted  from  the  outset,  the  struc- 
ture and  operation  of  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  need  not  be  hostile  to 
busmess  interests.  There  are  numerous 
situati(Has  where  the  CPA  would,  in  pre- 
senting the  case  for  consumers,  find  it- 
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self  advancing  or  defending  a  btirinM* 
practice.  Bor  ezanmte.  antltnist  law  to- 
day often  frustrates  indufety  saU-reguia^ 
tion  even  when  health  or  salety  could- 
erations  may  be  at  stake.  Ttie  tetoviiiaii 
industry,  alerted  to  a  potential  fire  haz- 
ard in  color  TV's  2  year*  ago,  reeponoibljr 
asswnMfri  in  Chicago  to  upgrade  flam- 
mabUlty  standards  only  at  the  risk  ot 
possible  antitrust  suit  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Not  untypical,  the  power  lawn- 
mower  industry  for  years  has  been  leery 
of  using  coltoctive  means  to  devise  an 
alternative  to  the  rotary  blade,  which 
each  year  is  responsible  for  more  than 
140.000  injuries,  some  resulting  in  death, 
blinding,  or  severe  disfigurement,  "nie 
C;PA  might  also  help  to  expedite  agency 
action,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  a  new 
drug  application  before  the  FDA,  whMe 
more    timely   response   could   promote 
health  or  save  lives.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  consumer  Interest  In  maxi- 
mizing  safety  would  clearly   outweigh 
the  consumer  Interest  In  seeing  that  the 
antitrust  laws  are  enforced  to  the  letter. 
Thus,  the  CPA  would  expectably  inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  the  legitimate  business 
interest  which.  In  not  a  few  cases,  coin- 
cides with  the  legitimate  consumer  in- 
terest. 

COUNCIL  OF  coNstnaia  ADVisnuj 

I  am  pleased  to  be  aide  to  report  that 
one  ol  the  major  provisions  of  8.  3970, 
which  has  received  virtually  no  ofupoak- 
tion  either  from  the  business  community 
or  in  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, involves  the  establishment  in  title 
I  of  a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in 
the  Executive  OfBce  ol  the  President.  The 
Council,  replacing  the  existing  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  White  House, 
would  be  patterned  after  two  existing 
high-level  advisory  structures  of  proven 
effectiveness;  namely,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  the  Coimcil  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  nothing 
mystical  about  the  conc^Dt  of  a  three- 
member  council,  but  inasmuch  as  this 
organizational  structure  has  already 
been  created  for  the  economy  and  the 
environment,  it  makes  eminent  good 
sense  to  provide  for  a  parallel  structiue 
for  the  vital  function  of  assuring  that 
the  President  is  directly  informed  with 
respect  to  the  consumer  Impact  of  ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking,  and  that 
the  various  consumer  fimctions  that  are 
carried  out  throughout  Government  are 
coordinated  with  one  another. 

The  Council  would  primarily  deal  with 
advising  and  assisting  the  President  In 
establishing  consumer  priorities  and  pol- 
icies and  in  mpin«^"g  ooixsumer  protec- 
tion programs.  The  Council  would  en- 
gage ini 

First.  Evaluation  of  the  performance  of 
current  consumer  protection  programs 
in  relation  to  the  needs  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  programs; 

Second.  Coordination  of  consumer  pro- 
tection programs,  eepecially  those  where 
authority  is  shared  by  sevoral  ageociee; 

Third.  Formulation  of  new  consumer 
protection  policies  and  programs;  and 

R)urth.  Analysis  of  the  impact  of  other 
Federal  policies  and  programs  unon  con- 
sumers. 

A  statutory  couimU.  free  of  the  day- 


to-day  optntiaa  of  conjuimer  programs 
and  able  to  f  uUy  coaoentrate  on  poUoy. 
would  liaieijjristnr  stature,  vlsUilU^.  and 
ct«dlbUitjr  with  both  the  Federal  Qovem' 
mcnt  and  the  public.  It  would  expand 
and  build  upon  the  vrotis.  of  the  OfOce  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

Mr.  Preslds&t.  S.  3970  r^>reeents  liter- 
ally years  of  conscientious  study,  refine- 
ment, and  Improvement  on  the  part  of  it« 
sponsors  and  supporters.  The  bill  pro- 
vides the  Senate  with  an  opportunity  to 
t«nper  the  arrogance,  cynicism,  and  cal- 
lousness of  those  who  would  deceive, 
cheat,  injure,  or  even  kill  btij-ers  and 
users  of  soods  and  services ;  it  affords  the 
opportunity  to  help  protect  and  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  business  and  responsible  Oov- 
emment ofBcisis  who  do  have  the  public 
Interest  in  mind.  Passage  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Organization  Act  of 
1972  will  mean  that  the  American  con- 
sumer can  soon  be  r«>reeented  at  the 
highest  levds  of  Oovemment.  before 
regulatory  agencies,  and  in  the  courts  by 
highly  trained  professionals  voicing, 
qghting  for.  and  enduring  on  behalf  of 
the  consumer  Int^est. 

This  is  a  cause  which  the  Senate  re- 
soundingly endorsed  less  than  2  years 
ago  and  I  trust  will  endorse  again  by  an 
even  more  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  further 
consideration  of  the  paidlng  busineas. 
the  following  perscais  from  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor,  so  that 
they  may  help  ajay  Member  who  may 
have  any  questions  about  the  proposed 
legislation,  which  they  helped  develop: 
James  R.  CaUoway.  Thomas  M.  Ounn. 
Arnold  Smith.  Eli  Nobelman.  and  Max 

Parrish.  

The  PRB8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidwit,  the 
establishment  by  Congress  of  a  full-time 
consumer  advocate  is  long  overdue, 
llirough  the  years  our  Oovemment  has 
experimented  with  various  mfetltnds  of 
promoting  advocacy  of  the  consumer's 
interest  wittiin  the  various  ageoctas  and 
departments,  dating  back  to  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  ests^dished  in  the  Coal 
Commissicaa  in  1935.  President  Johnson 
estahhsfaed  an  Office  of  Coosmner  Coun- 
sel in  the  Justice  Department  in  the 
inMl-1960's;  recent  legislation  setting  up 
the  Postal  Service  provided  for  a  puUie 
counsel  to  participate  in  rate  proceed- 
ings. The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
represents  a  elimination  of  decades  of 
these  piecemeal  efforts,  and  wo«dd  build 
into  the  federal  system  generally  an  in- 
dependent voice  for  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  as  coosuBters. 

Much  of  the  administrative  process 
works  in  an  adversary  manner,  ^ven 
when  rulemaiong  is  invoived.  But  too 
often  tbeadvecaaries  all  reHresent  special 
interests  vylDg  for  a  favored  position  in 
tlae  marice^itecev  Hm  interests  of  big 
business  are  never  forgotten  in  proceed- 
ings affecting  their  interests;  ttas  Wash- 
ington lawyer  sees  to  that,  pawinmially 
subjecting'the  agencies  to  lopsided  pres- 
sures. The  large  economic  blocks  in  our 
society  can  afford  to  hira  aaents  who 
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keep  tabe  on  agency  aottvltieB  and  are 
alerted  usually  before  aettons  aff ecttnt 
their  IntereetB  are  initiated.  Wlwthw 
orer  ooektails  or  at  lunch,  or  tfaroogh  the 
liMeral  Register  or  trade  Journals,  In- 
dustry's representatives  stand  ready  to 
do  battle.  At  hearings  they  appear  with 
an  army  of  engineers,  economists,  and 
other  experts — In  qua^nphcate — to  per- 
suade the  agency  that  the  public  mter- 
est  or  the  pubUc  conrenlence  and  neces- 
sity coincide  with  their  position.  Yet  all 
the  while  the  voice  of  the  consumer  Is 
drowned  out  by  comiJetttion  of  these 
more  particularized  tnteresta. 

It  is  no  secret  that  particularised  In- 
terests have  found  elTectlTe  representa- 
tion within  the  structure  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  with- 
out the  newspapers  carrying  further  evi- 
dence that  the  agencies  have  become 
captives  of  the  industries  they  regulate. 
The  Department  of  Agrlcxilture  repre- 
sents the  farmer.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  represents  the  businessman. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
represents  the  carrier.  So  far,  however, 
the  consiuner  does  not  have  his  own. 
Independent,  exclusive  spokesman. 

Last  year  a  study  completed  for  the 
National  Product  Safety  Commission 
anal3rzed  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  the 
automobile  safety,  flammable  fabrics, 
toys,  and  hazardous  substances  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
Commerce,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That  study  concluded: 

To  counter  Industry  argmDents  and  In* 
•tltutlonal  constraints  limiting  vigorous 
agency  action,  an  Indepuutant  vote*  speak- 
ing for  the  generallaed  consumer  intereet 
should  be  intruded  Into  tbe  administrative 
procev.  That  votee  ihould  be  beard  In  the 
ottleal  ptiaaee  c<  atandard  setting  before 
specific  propoaaU  are  published,  «uid  later, 
whan  fonnal  propoaals  have  been  f ocmulated. 
The  ubiquitous  taaaence  of  the  ocouumer 
•pokeaman  should  stlffan  the  spine  of  the 
moat  timid  official. 

At  last  oount.  over  50  separate  bills 
had  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  pro- 
vide, in  some  manner,  representation  for 
the  consuming  pubJlc — often  broadly 
defined — before  Federal  agencies.  All  of 
theee  would,  among  other  things,  give 
consumers  a  vehicle  through  which  their 
interests  could  be  translated  into  effec- 
tive representation  and  channded 
through  the  proper  administrative  chan- 
nels to  reach  Oovenunoit  deelsion- 
makeis. 

Proposed  legislation  would  have  placed 
this  public  advocate  in  a  Cabinet-level 
eigency.  In  an  independoit  agency,  In  the 
Bxecutlve  OfBce.  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, or  in  an  independent  public  cor- 
poration. Each  approach  had  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  and  many  of 
these  have  beoi  brought  out  in  hearings 
on  the  bills.  In  short,  the  need  for  a 
full-time  consumer  advocacy  agency  at 
the  Federal  level  has  been  well  estab- 
lished. After  hearings  extending  over  3 
years  in  various  committees,  the  C(»i- 
simier  Protection  Agency  eetaUlshed  by 
3.  3070  has  been  detenMned  to  be  best 
designed  to  meet  this  need. 

I,  myself,  authorised  a  hill  to  create  a 
Public  Counsel  Corporation — an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  agency  to  represent  the 
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views  of  the  pubUc  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. This  bill  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  proposal  for  a  strictly 
advocacy  agency,  with  no  regulatory  or 
product- testing  functions.  Hearings  were 
held  before  my  Administrative  Practice 
Subcommittee  and  witness  after  witness 
brought  out  the  urgent  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  institutional  voice  in 
Washington  for  the  consumer.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  see  that  the  proposed  Consum- 
er Protection  Agency  wfll  be  able  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  for  which  my  Pub- 
lic Coimsel  Corporation  was  designed: 
In  many  respects  it  is  a  stronger,  more 
comprehensive  bill,  and  it  has  my  full 
support. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  on  numerous 
occasions,  himdreds  of  Federal  consumer 
protection    activities    are    spread    out 
among  dozens  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Thousands  of  decisions  are  made 
each  day  affecting  every  aspect  of  our 
lives,  while  we  often  stand  by  wondering 
whether  the  Oovemment — our  Oovem- 
ment— exists  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  or  whether  it  merely  exists  for  its 
own  ssJce.  The  average  consumer  does 
not  know  who  makes  the  declsi<His  here 
in  Washington,  or  how  they  are  made. 
And  he  is  not  involved  in  the  process  by 
which  they  are  made.  But  he  knows  one 
thing:   those  decisions  affect  him,  and 
he  must  live  with  their  outcome.  The 
oonsiunlng  public  want  to  be  heard  on 
decisions  affecting  them,  and  the  deci- 
sionmakers desperately  need  to  hear  fully 
and  forcefully  the  views  of  consumers. 
But  in  the  past  the  consumer's  voice  has 
seldom  reached  the  decisionmaker,  and 
the  quality  public   regulation  and   ad- 
ministration   has    suffered    the    conse- 
quences.    The     Consumer     Protection 
Agency  can  fUl  the  void,  providing  a  new, 
vigorous  advocate  to  assist  all  govern- 
ment agencies  In  responding  more  di- 
rectly to  the  real  needs  of  the  American 
public.  ^ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  reporting  out  this 
outstanding  piece  of  legislation,  (me 
which  will  protect  and  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  American  consumer.  S.  3970  has 
been  a  long  time  In  coming,  but  throxigh 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operaticms,  we  at  last  have 
a  very  fine  bill,  one  that  has  bipartisan 
support,  and  one  that  Is  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  by  the  American  public. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  I  was  particu- 
larly close  to  the  development  of  S.  4459, 
which  was  the  Consumer  Protection  Or- 
ganization Act  of  1970.  As  you  will  recall 
the  legislation  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
74  to  4  vote  after  having  been  favorably 
reported  by  both  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  I  presided  over 
hearings  on  that  legislation  and  thor- 
oughly investigated  existing  State  and 
local  consumer  protection  activities.  Ad- 
ditionally we  paid  close  attention  to  the 
actiritles  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity which  are  the  primary  Federal 
agencies  Involved  in  State  and  local  con- 
sumer protection  programs. 

Let  us  make  clear  what  the  Consumer 
Protection  Organization  Act  does  and 


does  not  do.  It  does  not  create  a  new 
Federal  regulatory  agency.  It  does  not 
have  the  power  to  interfere  with  a  busi- 
nessman's way  of  doing  bustnesa.  It  does 
not  issue  comparative  Usta  d  products.  It 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
private  concerns  of  the  pubUc  or  the 
business  community. 

What  does  the  Consumer  Protection 
Organization  Act  do?  First,  it  establishes 
a  Council  of  Consumer  AMaers  similar 
to  the  Council  of  Boonomle  Advisers.  The 
Council  would  issue  an  annual  report  on 
the  status  of  the  consumer  interest  as 
well  as  recommend  program  priorities, 
assist  In  program  coordination,  develop 
new  policies  in  legislation,  and  evaluate 
current    consumer    programs.    The   bill 
would  also  establish  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  which  would  be  headed 
by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  agency  would  represent  the 
consumer  interest  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  in  courts.  It  would  receive  and 
transmit  consumer  complaints,  it  would 
conduct  surveys  and  research  concern- 
ing the  interest  of  consumers,  it  would 
disseminate  Information  relating  to  con- 
sumer interests,  it  would  publish  a  Fed- 
eral Consumer  Register  of  information 
useful  to  consumers,  and  it  would  make 
grants  to  States,  localities,  and  nonprofit 
private  organizations  to  encourage  and 
assist  consumer  protection  programs  and 
activities. 

Far  and  away  the  most  important 
functions  of  this  agency  are  its  advocacy 
functions.  From  our  investigation  of 
various  consumer  legislation  both  in  the 
91st  and  92d  Congress,  we  have  learned 
that  the  energy  and  effectiveness  of  con- 
sumer protection  regulations  diminishes 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
vigorous  external  surveillance  and  initi- 
atives. No  single  fact  of  bureaucratic  life 
emerges  with  more  striking  clarity  from 
legislative  oversight  activities  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee. 

Unhappily  we  have  witnessed  a  vir- 
tually unvaried  pattern,  first  a  growth 
and  promise,  then  debilitation,  in  the 
Implementation  of  consumer  laws.  Con- 
gress  enacts   a  new  law;    the   agency 
charged  vrtth  regulatory  responsibilities 
issues  a  bold  pronoimcement  of  its  plans 
for  implementation.  Congress  turns  its 
attention  to  new  issues  which  press  for 
the  legislative  limeUght.  Then  come  the 
inevitable    delays    in    Implementation; 
regulations  are  eroded ;  the  agency  begins 
to  lose  Its  initial  sense  of  mission  and 
purpose.  In  the  end,  the  agency  finds 
itself  facing  every  day  only  one  consist- 
ently concerned  constituency — the  very 
industries  that  It  regulates.  For  example, 
just  today  I  read  in  the  trade  press  that 
some  sleepwear  manufacturers,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  avoid  the  standard  for  children's 
sleepwear  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  under  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  have  renamed  their  products 
playwear,  thus  attempting  to  evade  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  and  the  standards  promul- 
gated. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  someone 
present  to  speak  for  the  consumer  and 
to  present  a  balanced  plctiire  for  those 
agencies    of    government    which    must 
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m^ire  tha  daelslont.  Tfaat  la  one  of  the 
primary  functions  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  that  is  why  I  endorse 
this  legislation  and  urge  Senate  approvaL 
There  will  be  a  number  of  amendments 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Senator  Msa- 
KUSOK,  and  I  will  Jointly  offer,  but  these 
are  merely  to  clarify  and  strengthen  sev- 
eral provisions  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. It  is  truly  a  fine  piece  of  legislative 
draf  tmanship  and  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  pubhc  good. 


Mr.  Hsar,  lift.  Ttauraxr,  Mr.  Boaan  C. 
Bns.  and  Mr.  Soott. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICIR.  Wltt*0«t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  cme  of  its  read- 
ing cleiis,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
1304)  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim October  1,  1972,  as  "National 
Heritage  Day,"  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDSB  FOR  PKRIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  RODnNE  MORNINO 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  Senators  under  the 
orders  aforementioned,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  Jdnt  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1304) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
October  1,  1972,  as  "National  Heritage 
Day,"  was  read  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  AMEND- 
MENT TO  FOREiaN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
at  the  conclusion  of  rouUne  morning 
business  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  HH.  16030,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  196 1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BU.Tft  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  September  21,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1081.  An  act  to  credit  certain  servloe 
rendered  by  District  ot  Columbia  snbatMante 
teachers  for  purposes  ot  clvU  sarvKM  retire- 
ment; 

8.  2478.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlqxtsl- 
tlon  (rf  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Shoahone-Bannook  Tribes  of  Indians  of 
the  Fort  KaU  ReaervaUon,  Idaho,  as  rep- 
resentatlvea  of  the  Lembl  Tribe,  in  Indian 
Claims  docket  numbered  S36-I,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  and 

S.  2575.  An  act  f(»'  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
John  West. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cmsent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    S.    3970    TO    BE    LAID 
ABIDE  TEMPORARILY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
X  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  3970,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow  and  that  It 
remain  in  a  temporarily  laid  aside  status 
until  a  time  later  in  the  day  to  be  decided 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  or 
his  designee.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BEALL  ON  MONDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 25, 1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  foUowlng  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  BasuL)  be  recognlaed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  CHILES.  PACKWOOD, 
PROXMIRE.  FDLBRIOHT.  HART, 
HUMPHREY.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
AND  SCOTT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes 
and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Ctolmb,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  I»RoxMiRi,  Mr.  Fclbrioht. 


PROPOSED  PROCEDURE  FOR  REC- 

OONinON  OP  SENATORS  UNDER 

SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Indulgence  of  the  Chair  and 
other  Senators,  awaiting  at  the  moment 
word  from  a  Senator  as  to  the  possible 
alteraticm  of  time  on  Tuesday  next  when 
the  Senate  vrtU  begin  voting  under  the 
order  entered  earUer  today  by  the  dls- 
thiguished  majority  leader. 

m  the  meantime,  may  I  Just  say  that 
with  respect  to  unanimous-consent  or- 
d«-s  for  the  recognition  of  Soiators  for 
15  minutes,  we  have  now  been  operating 
lor  a  couple  of  years  under  a  procedure 


by  ^^ilch  unanlmous-ooneeDt  orden  for 
the  recognition  of  Senators  prior  to  the 
niom<"g  buslneei  may  be  entered  on  angr 
day  of  actual  senloa  prior  to  tlia  dar 
when  such  speech  is  to  be  delivered.  The 
procedure  has  worked  vary  weU  in  the 
main,  but  It  probably  would  be  useful  to 
aU  Senators  if  the  followtng  could  be 
carefully  noted. 

First.  The  16-mlnute  order  must  be 
secured  on  a  day  of  actual  iii— Inn  prior 
to  the  day  on  which  the  crder  Is  to  be 
executed. 

Second.  A  Senator  for  whom  sooh  or- 
der is  entered  must  personally  be  on  the 
floor  himself  to  control  the  tima— al- 
though he  may  yield  to  others  for  a  col- 
loquy— when  It  is  reached  (k*  the  order 
wUl  have  to  be  vacated. 

In  other  words,  a  SenRtor  could  not 
call  up  on  the  telephone  and  ask  that  hia 
time  be  allotted  to  another  Senator  who 
has  a  15-mlaute  order.  If  that  were  per- 
mitted, a  half-dOBBn  Senators  could  get 
orders  entered  for  reeogntttnn  of  th«n- 
s^ves  for  not  to  exceed  IS  mtmitas  each 
and  could  later  call  In  and  aak  that  Sana- 
tor  X,  y)ho  had  15  minutes  under  an  m- 
der,  be  given  their  time,  and  that  par- 
ticular Senator  would  be  able  to  speak 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  so. 

Third.  Any  request  to  extend  the  IS- 
minute  period  for  an  additional  ndnnte 
or  so  has  consistently  been  objeetad  to 
over  the  past  2  years  and  will  be  objected 
to  in  the  future.  This  is  neoeeenry,  and 
no  exoWOoDB  have  been  or  can  be  per- 
mitted or  else  things  will  get  oat  of  hand. 
and  the  procedure  ^(^ilch  has  wiMtod 
rather  wi^  will  be  useful.  Fifteen  min- 
utes is  the  ruBuimiim  order,  bat  orders 
fcH-  less  time — say  10  mtamtae — may  be 
gotten. 

I^xurth.  It  will  make  for  smoother 
operation  and  avoid  incoirvenlenee  to  all 
Senators  if  he  or  his  own  personal  staff 
member  wW.  contact  my  ^lip  office 
notifying  me  that  the  Soiator  definitely 
wants  a  15 -minute  oider  entered  for  a 
certain  date. 

Fifth.  A  Senator  for  v^om  a  15-mtnale 
order  is  entered  must  be  on  the  fk)or 
when  the  Chair  reaches  his  order.  Other- 
wise, if  we  are  notifled  that  the  Senator 
is  on  his  way,  althou^  his  order  win  not 
thoi  be  vacated  he  runs  the  risk,  de- 
pending up<Ki  the  circumstances,  of  hav- 
ing the  t.iTTio  run  against  his  IS-mhmte 
order. 

Sixth.  Speeches  imder  the  15-mlnute 
orders  always  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
a  day,  and  prior  to  morning  business. 

At  best,  slip-ups  can  occur  and  there 
is  no  foolproof  method,  of  course,  but 
during  the  last  day  or  so,  orders  have 
been  entered  for  Senators  wlien  the  Sen- 
ators apparently  were  not  personally  de- 
sirous of  having  the  orders  entered  or 
did  not  personally  initiate  the  requests. 
If  a  Senator  personally  reqtiests  the  lead- 
ership to  enter  an  order  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Soiator  will  be  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  his  order  comes  up.  Ilie 
Senate  comes  in  early  to  accommodate 
such  orders;  therefore,  if  a  Senator  does 
not  show,  the  Senator  is  kept  waiting. 

What  I  have  said  is  not  offered  by  way 
of  criticism  at  all.  but  if  Senators  or 
their  own  staff  members  would  call  the 
whip  oflace  or  contact  me  or  my  secretary 
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we  wlU  do  everythliw  we  poislbly  can  to 
see  that  their  requests  are  entered  and 
everything  poeeible  wlU  be  done  to  notify 
each  Senator  tor  his  own  convenience  aa 
to  when  hi«  order  will  occur,  as  to  whCTe 
in  the  lineup  he  will  appear.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  staffs  oX  Senators  would  also 
keep  the  foregoing  in  mind.  Staflscan 
be  more  helpful  to  Senators  if  they  toow 
the  procedures  being  followed,  and  this 
wtn  also  assist  the  leaderrtiip  in  its  de- 
sire to  accommodate  all  Senators,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  business  on 
the  track  and  expedite  the  flow  of  legls- 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,    ^  ,j 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wonder  if  It  would  not 
be  helpful  also  to  the  Senate  if  each  Sen- 
ator applying  for  time  would  state  in 
capsule  fashion  the  nature  of  the  re- 
mitfks  he  plans  to  make.  Just  recently 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  was  on  the 
floor  when  one  Senator,  and  it  has  hap- 
pened many  times,  offered  a  highly  con- 
troversial resolution  and  asked  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  might  be  considered 
at  that  time.  With  respect  to  the  15- 
mlnute  orders,  if  it  be  imderstood  they 
are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech,   that  might  be  fine;    but  if  it 
causes  the  Senate  to  take  action,  would 
It  not  be  well  for  the  Senate  to  be  advised 
of  their  plan  or  at  least  the  nature  of  the 
remarks  they  Intend  to  make? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  all  Senators.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama.  I,  per- 
sonally, would  feel  hesitant,  however,  to 
ask  a  Senator  what  he  is  going  to  talk 
about,  but  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if 
Senators  would  indicate  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  their  statements.  Other  Senators 
might  want  to  come  to  the  floor  and  lis- 
ten. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
and  plans  of  the  dlstlngvilshed  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  leader- 
ship wants  to  express  appreciatico  to  all 
Senators  for  the  splendid  cooperation 
they  have  shown  in  the  past,  and  hopes 
It  vriU  continue  to  have  the  understand- 
ing of  Senators  in  this  procedure  which 
has  been  so  helpful  in  saving  the  time 
of  all  Senators,  in  expediting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  and  in  teking  up  Sen- 
ate matters  in  conformity  with  a  depend- 
able scheduled  order. 

There  was  a  time.  Senators  will  re- 
member, when  if  any  Senator  chose  to 
speak  for  3  minutes,  he  could  get  it  ex- 
tended siid  inflnitima.  There  were  times 
when  I  heard  3 -minute  speeches  become 
2-  and  3 -hour  colloquies.  As  a  result,  the 
unfinished  business  or  the  bill  to  be  taken 
up  as  the  pending  measure  was  delayed 
for  most  of  the  day,  and  the  legislative 
business  suffered. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  some  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  suggested 
this  procedure,  so  that  they  would  know 
when  they  were  to  appear,  early  speeches 
would  be  limited,  and  the  Senate  could 
get  on  to  its  business  at  a  predictable 
hour.  This  has  worked  out  well.  As  I  have 
said,  there  are  times  when  things  break 
down  a  little,  and  occasionally  it  is  well 
for  the  lUcoRD  to  just  state  what  the 
procedures  are  that  we  are  trying  to  fol- 
low. 


ESTIMATED  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  UN- 
DER THE  REVENUE  SHARINa 
BILL 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  appearing  In  the  Septem- 
ber   22.    1972    National    Association    of 
Counties  News.  The  article,  written  by 
Larry  Naake.  legislative  r^iresentatlve 
to    NACO,    outlines    the    Senate-House 
conference  agreement  on  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act.  It  contains  the  estimated 
funds  for  each  State  as  well  as  the  over- 
all State  share  and  local  share.  The  fig- 
ures In  this  article  have  been  cxinflnned 
as  well  as  the  overall  outline.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  one  error  in  the  article 
which  was  a  misprint.  After  each  State 
was  given  its  hl^est  total  under  either 
the  Senate  or  House  bUl  It  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  flg\ires  on  a  percent- 
age basis  so  that  the  overall  $5.3  bilhon 
ceiling  could  be  maintained.  This  per- 
centage figure  is  9.1  percent  instead  of 
the  8.3  percent  quoted  In  the  article. 

I  am  bringing  this  to  your  attention 
because  my  ofBce  for  1  week  has  been 
barraged  with  phone  caUs  from  various 
city  and  county  officials  and  State  gov- 
ernment departments  who,  needless  to 
say,  are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
their  programs.  My  office  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  information  whatso- 
ever   except    approximate    dates    as    to 
when  the  conference  agreement  report 
and  figures  might  be  released.  In  check- 
ing  with    both    the    House    Ways    and 
Means  Committee,  I  was  able  to  verify 
that  no  press  relesise  or  any  other  form 
of  official  information  has  been  released 
except  what  was  given  out  at  the  press 
conference  immediately  following  the  fi- 
nal confereace  meeting.   However,   not 
even  a  svimmary  of  that  meeting  has 
been  made  available  for  use  by  congres- 
sionsd  offices. 

For  those  of  you  who  would  like  to 
compute  the  approximate  figures  which 
will  be  made  available  to  each  county 
and  malor  city  in  your  State,  you  need 
only  to  use  the  star  print,  part  n,  of  the 
S«iate  Ptoance  Committee  report  on  the 
bill  and  take  83  percent  of  those  figtures. 
I  think  it  is  incredible  that  a  congres- 
sional oflace  is  forced  to  seek  information 
from  newspsijers  when  it  is  the  duty  of 
tbe  committees  involved  to  make  this  in- 
formation available  for  dissemination  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  inquiries  may  be 
intelligently     and     speedily     answered. 
After  all,  this  is  one  of  the  prime  duties 
of  our  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
these  remarks  and  information  available 
in  the  Record  so  that  Senators  wUl  have 
available  the  information  of  the  funds  to 
be  distributed  to  cities  and  local  com- 
munities in  their  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  conaent  to  have  the 
i^ws  articles  to  which  I  referred  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


CONFWWNCK    COMMim*    RiPORTS    R«V»NT7K 

(By  Larry  E.  Naake) 
By  the  time  you  receive  this  newspaper, 
the  House-Senate  ConXerence  Committee  wlU 


most  likely  h*»e  cocae  to  fuU  affraament  oa 
Revenue  Sharing.  The  U.S.  8«n»t»  and  Houm 
of  RepreaentaUves  will  have  approved  thla 
agreement,  and  the  President  at  the  United 
states  WUl  have  signed  the  "Bevenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1973". 

The  BUI  (HJl.  14370)  is  nov  progressing 
rapidly  in  the  House-Senate  Conference 
committee,  foUowlng  a  week  of  debate  on 
Senate  Floor.  The  Senate  earlier  la*t  week 
passed  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  63  to  20. 
(Please  see  list  on  "How  Your  Senator 
Voted" ) 

SENATX  ACTIOH 

The  debate  on  the  Senate  Floor  centered 
around  the  three  Issues  of  an  aimual  appro- 
priations process  for  revenue  sharing,  a  dif- 
ferent formula  which  would  have  benefited 
urban  states,  and  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  to  taclude  the  social  seryloee  program 
amendment*    In   the   revenue    sharing   blU. 
NACo.  and  the  other  public  Interest  groups 
In  Washington,  were  successful  m  turning 
back  an  attempt  by  Senator  John  McClellan 
(D-Ark.),  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  subject  the  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  the  annual  appropriation 
process.    Such    an   amendment   would   have 
•gutted"  one  of  the  basic  concepts  of  general 
sharing— namely,  the  access  of  state,  county, 
and  municipal  governments  to  a  predictable 
and  dependable  source  of  vmfettered  revenue 
over   the    five-year   period.   We   were   quite 
pleased  that  the  majority  of  the  Senators 
agreed  with  us. 

All  attempts  by  Senators  from  urban  states 
to  alter  the  formula  to  provide  more  funds 
to  the  more  populous  states  was  also  de- 
feated. ^  . 
The  Senate  further  rejected  an  attempt 
by  states  and  counUes  to  eUmlnate  that  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  sharing  bUl  which  dras- 
tically reduced  and  amended  the  existing, 
open-ended  social  services  program.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  Title  HI  of  H.R.  14870 
would  have  virtually  eliminated  federal  as- 
sistance for  social  services.  Tte  Senate  ver- 
sion limited  these  two  programs  to  $600  mil- 
lion per  year. 

coNrEBXNCE  coMMrmac  aorexmbnts 
However,  by  publication  date,  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  Conunittee  had  resolved 
two  of  the  issues  discussed  above. 

SOCIAL    SKSVIOW    PBO«aAM8 

Since  Social  Service  was  not  in  the  House 
version  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  BUl,  It  was 
a  point  that  had  to  be  resolved  by  the  Con- 
ference  Committee.  In  a  major  victory  for 
states  and  counties,  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee raised  the  tSOO  million  Umlt  to  $3.5 
billion,  beginning  July  1.  1973.  This  amount 
13  merely  an  authorlaatlon,  and  stUl  must 
go  through  the  annual  appropriations  faws- 
ess.  The  funds  would  be  dlstrlbut«i  among 
the  states  on  a  straight  population  basU. 

The  eligible  services  were  also  expanded  to 
include  almost  all  of  those  that  are  eligible 
under  exlstmg  law.  rather  than  the  two  lim- 
itations contained  In  the  Senate  bUl— fam- 
ily planning  and  child  care  services.  Funds 
under  the  program  for  retarded  persons.  chUd 
care,  and  famUy  planning  may  be  spent  on 
potential,  present,  and  prior  welfare  reclpl- 
^ts.  However,  90  percent  oif  the  remaining 
funds    (aft»  the   funds   have   been   spread 
by  the  state  or  county  for  the  three  pro- 
grams just  mentioned)   may  be  spent  only 
for  appUcants  or  recipients  of  wellare.  ChUd 
care  services,  as  defined  under  thU  Confer- 
ence Committee  agreement,  have  been  Um- 
lt«l  and  include  only  those  services  needed 
to  enable  a  member  of  a  famUy  to  work 
take  Job  training,  or  to  provide  nocieaaary 
supervision  for  a  chUd  whoiw  mother  U  de- 
ceased or  dlssWed. 

The  program  matching  features  wUl  «ui 
contain  the  76%  federal,  38%  local  ratio. 
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48.6 

97.3 
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109.8 

36.6 

73.2 

217 

23.6 

7.8 

15.8 

21.8 

19.8 

6.6 

13.2 

250.9 

274.6 

91.5 

183.1 

114.6 

104.3 

34.7 

69.6 

84.6 

77.0 

25.6 

51.4 

58.0 

52.8 

17.6 

35.2 

95.9 

87.3 

29.1 

58.2 

124.8 

113.6 

37.8 

75.8 

34.2 

31.1 

10.3 

20.18 

94.8 

106.9 

35.6 

71.3 

143.5 

162.9 

54.3 

108.6 

210.9 

221.8 

73.9 

147.8 

108.2 

103.8 

34.6 

69.2 

99.6 

90.6 

30.2 

60.4 

StItM 


biU 


Mttsouri 107.6 

Montsn* 16.7 

Ntbmk* 34.5 

NwKlt 12.2 

Ntw  Hanipthire 13.5 

NtwJertey 17».7 

NawMaDoo 22.5 

NtwYork 649.6 

NortliCarolIni UJ-O 

Nertti  Dikoti 12.0 

Ohio 227.4 

Oklahomi 52.9 

Oregon 60.1 

Panntytvania 300.9 

Rhode  leland 25.9 

South  Carolina 57.9 

South  Dakota 135 

Tennaasii 79.3 

Taxat 2«-3 

Utah 29.0 

Vafmont HO 

Virginia 115.6 

Washington 79.1 

Wast  Vinglaia 36.« 

WtjcMiain 137.0 

Wyoming - 6.1 


1st  year 

total  amount 

Saeata 

(catandsr 

State 

Lacst 

bill 

yam  1972) 

Mara 

siMra 

ioe.s 

98.7 

32.9 

65.8 

22.6 

20.6 

6.8 

13.8 

47.1 

42.9 

14.3 

28.6 

U.7 

ll.l 

3.7 

7.4 

16.7 

IS.  2 

5.0 

10.2 

142. 6 

169.5 

54.5 

lose 

36.S 

33.2 

11.0 

22.2 

507.1 

591.1 

197.0 

394.1 

148.8 

135.4 

45.0 

90.4 

21.7 

19.7 

6.5 

III 

185. 4 

206.9 

68.9 

138.6 

65.3 

59.4 

19.8 

39.6 

61.8 

56.2 

18.8 

37.4 

240.2 

273.8 

91.2 

1C6 

23.1 

23.6 

7.8 

15.8 

89.5 

81.4 

27.1 

54.3 

27.6 

25.1 

8.3 

1&8 

101.1 

98.4 

32.8 

65.6 

268.6 

244.4 

81.4 

163.0 

34.6 

31.4 

10.4 

21.0 

16.3 

14.8 

4.9 

9.9 

101.7 

105.2 

3.S 

101.7 

9^3 

84.0 

210 

56.0 

57.5 

92.1 

17.4 

34,9 

147.1 

lll.O 

44.6 

88.1 

10.7 

•-7 

3.2 

6.3 

Details  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
aCVKNlTK  BHAUNO  DlSTSIBTmON  rORMTJlA 

In  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  complaints  of 
both  urban  states  and  rural  states,  the  Oon- 
lerence  Committee  agreed  on  a  formula  which 
would  give  each  state  the  higher  amounts  of 
either  the  House  formula  or  the  Senate  for- 
mula each  year.  The  House  version  of  the  bill 
would  essentially  have  distributed  the  ftinds 
to  state  and  local  governments  on  the  basis 
of  population,  urbanl2»d  population,  and 
population  Inversely  weighted  for  per  capita 
mcome.  The  Senate  version  would  essentially 
have  distributed  the  funds  on  the  basis  of 
peculation  Inversely  weighted  for  per  capita 
Inverse  per  capital  Income  (the  so-called 
poverty  factor) .  By  taking  the  higher  amount 
for  each  state,  the  total  program  for  the  first 
calendar  year,  1972,  would  be  $6,826  billion. 
However,  the  Conference  Committee  deter- 
mined that  the  Federal  Government  should 
expend  only  SSa  billion  this  first  calendar 
year.  Therefore,  after  the  higher  figure  for 
each  state  is  determined.  It  will  ba  propor- 
tionately reduced  so  that  the  totals  fca:  all 
states  will  equal  $5.3  bUllon  (this  means  an 
approximate  reduction  of  9.1 7t  for  each 
state) .  The  totals  tinder  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  Conference  Committee 
agreement  are  shown  in  tba  chart  on  page  1 1 . 
The  Conference  Commlttaa  also  provhJed 
that  the  revenue  »>""Hng  fund  would  Increase 
by  $150  million  each  year.  Thus,  the  total 
revenue  sharing  funds  available  each  calen- 
dar year  are  as  follows:  1973 — (5.3  billion: 
1973—46.976  blUlon  ($160  million  plus  the 
base  year  amount  of  $5,826  bUllon) ;  1974— 
88.125;  1975 — $6,275  biUion:  1978 — $6,425  bU- 
llon. The  total  progrtun,  therefore,  over  the 
five  year  period  equals  $30.1  billion. 

After  these  funds  are  distributed  down 
to  the  state  level,  they  are  divided  one-third 
to  the  state  government  and  two- thirds  to 
the  local  governments  within  that  state.  The 
two-thirds  to  local  governments  are  then 
distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
under  the  Senate  bUl.  First.  It  Is  distributed 
to  the  county  area  on  the  basis  of  county 
poptilatlon,  tax  effort,  and  Inverse  per  capita 
Income  (i.e.,  each  county  area's  share  Is  de- 
termined by  Its  population  multiplied  by  the 
tax  efforts  of  the  county  and  its  municipal- 
ities and  further  multiplied  by  Its  Inverse 
per  capita  income).  Seooml.  the  funds  are 
split  between  the  county  and  Its  mtmldpal- 
niM  on  the  basU  of  "adjusted  taaea".  "Ad- 
Justed  taxes"  are  d^lnad  to  IneluAe  prop- 
erty, Income,  sales,  gross  receipts,  corporate 


Income,  etc.,  virlth  the  exception  of  tboee 
taxes  levied  for  or  attributable  to  education. 
This  step  In  the  formula  determines  the 
amount  that  a  given  county  government 
would  receive.  Finally,  the  remaining  amount 
Is  divided  among  the  munldpalltlee  wtthln  a 
county  on  the  basis  of  the  same  three  factors 
of  population,  tax  effort,  and  Inverse  per 
capita  Income. 

TUBAI.    INDIANS 

The  Conference  Committee  also  agreed  to 
include  tribal  Indians  as  eligible  redplents  of 
revenue  sharing  funds.  Basically,  they  would 
receive  funds  In  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion vrtthln  a  given  county.  For  example.  If 
30  percent  of  the  poptilatlon  of  a  county 
consisted  of  tribal  Indians,  then  30  percent 
of  the  county  areas  allocation  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  that  Indian  tribe. 

These  then  are  the  agreements  made  by 
the  House- Senate  Conference  Committee  on 
Revenue  «hftr1"e  as  of  publication  time  of 
"Cotmty  News". 

A  major  point  of  difference  between  the 
two  bills  still  to  be  decided  by  the  Confer- 
ence C<»mnlttee  concerns  the  so-called  "High 
Priority  Expenditure  Items".  As  you  reaaU, 
the  House  version  restricted  the  use  of  local 
funds  for  certain  federally-determinad  high 
priority  areas.  These  Included,  for  mainte- 
nance and  operating  expenses,  pubUo  safety, 
environmental  protection,  and  public  trans- 
portation. For  capital  expenditures,  the 
funds  could  be  used  for  sewage  colleotlon  and 
treatment,  refuse  dlxpoaal  systems,  and  pub- 
lic transportation.  The  bill  provided  tha*  the 
states  may  establish  ftirtdier  prtorltlee  within 
the  above  categories. 

The  Senate  BUl  bad  xm>  such  reaferletiona. 
It  merely  provided  that  the  funds  may  l>e 
used  by  state  and  local  governments  for  any 
purpose  legally  allowable.  Our  best  guess  Is 
that  the  high  priority  expenditure  items  vrtll 
remain  In  the  final  version,  but  that  the  list 
of  ellglUe  programs  for  expenditure  wUI  b« 
expandad. 

Because  certain  features  are  the  same  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  vflsaton  of 
the  revenue  abartng  bill,  tJiey  will  not  ba  de- 
batsd  at  points  of  dlflarencs  and  will  ba  oon- 
talnad  in  the  final  bill.  Ttieaa  features  in- 
clu(te  the  folloiwlng: 

BxnoAonvs   rimtmim 
The  funds  vrlll  be  distrtlrated  and  pa^- 
meato    rontt .  ratooMttvely    to    Jaauacy    1. 
1972. 


NONOISCXnCINATIOIl 

Both  bills  contain  a  provision  wlUcb  pco- 
hlblts  state  and  local  govemmsnts  from 
using  rvTezxns  aiartng  funds  In  a  mannar 
th&t  dlaertmln*tes  on  ISm  basla  of  raoa,  oolar. 
nattoml  origin  or  i 


Aiitboiigb  tbere  are  mlnior  dlflsraaoaa,  both 
bills  prohibit  state  and  looal  govammanu 
from  using  tha  funds  to  xnatob  oChar  fedatal 
grant  funda. 

This  then  Is  tha  stattu  at  the  ravanue 
shaving  blU  at  this  tlzna.  Wa  wiu  daaorlbe 
and  analjaa  In  dataU  tha  eatlrs  and  final 
vemon  of  the  Reventia  Sharing  Ao(  of  1072 
in  next  week's  Issue  of  County  Nmoi. 

BOW   SBtATOXS  VOTBD 

(Damnrrats  tor:  >1) 

AUen  (Ala.)  Bayh  (Ind.)  Cannon  (Nav.) 
Cranston  (Calif.)  Ksstlanrt  (lAss.)  Kdwards 
(lA.)  PuUulgtat  (Ark.)  OrmTti  (Alaska)  Hart 
(Mlcb.)  Hartka  (Ind.)  HoUlngi  (BC)  Hogbas 
(Iowa)  Humphrey  (Mbui.)  Jackson  (Wash.) 
Jordan  (N.C.)  Long  (La.)  Magntison  (Wash.) 
UoCSaUan  (Ark.)  Mstoalf  (Mont.)  Mondale 
(Minn.)  Montoya  (XJ<.)  Uoaa  (UtaH)  Itaa- 
kle  (Bdaine)  Pastors  (ILI.)  PeU  (RX)  Baa- 
dolph  (W.  Va.)  lUblooC  (Oonn.)  Bpong  (Va.) 
Talmadge  (Oa.)  Tonnay  (Calif.)  WUllams 
(N.J). 

(B«publlcamstar:  32) 

Alkan  (Vt.)  Baker  (Tsnn.)  BaaU  (tUi.) 
BeUmon  (Okla.)  Bennatt  (Utah)  Boggs 
(Del.)  Brock  (Tenn.)  Brooka  (Maaa.)  Buck- 
leiy  (N.T.)  Case  (NJ.)  Cook  (Xy.)  Ooopsr 
(Ky.)  Cotton  (M.H.)  Dols  (Kan.)  Domlntdr 
(Ooto.)  Fong  (Hawatt)  Oman  (Ml«^.)  Our- 
nay  (Fla.)  TTansan  (Wyo.).  Hruska  (Nab.) 
Javlts  (N.T.)  MatlUiB  (M(L)  Packwood  (Ora.) 
Pearson  (Kan.)  Both  (Dal.)  Sobwaikar  (Pa.) 
Soott  (Pa.)  Smith  (Ualna)  Stafford  (Vt.) 
Stevens  (Alaska)  Tower  (TBX.)  Weleker 
(Conn.) 

(Democrats  against:  16) 

Bentswi  (Tax.)  Bible  ^irer.)  Btirdiek  (Ml>.) 
Byrd  (Va.)  Byrd  (W.Va.)  Chllaa  (Fla.)  Eagle- 
ton  (]A>.)  Krvln  (N.O.)  OambeU  (Ok.) 
MansOrtd  (Mont.)  Nslacm  (Wis.)  Prozmlre 
(Wis.)  Stamnis  (Mlas.)  StevaaatHt  (lU.)  Sy- 
mington (Mo.) 

(BapnttUcana against:  6) 

Hatfidd  (Ore.)  Peray  (lU.)  Sazbe  (Ohio) 
Taft  (Ohio)  Toung  (ND.) 

Paired— (A  pair  daatgnstaa  tha  poamons  t€ 
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Mnftton  when  one  or  both  «•  •»»•«»«  and 

"^a^r^**'[Allo«  (R-Oolo.)  Thurmond 
CBL-BC  )  McCJovern  (D-SJJ.)! 

P*tfid^t«*ln.t:  CurtU  (R-Neb.)  Jordan 
(R-Idaho)  ChxiTCh  (D-Idaho) . 

/ibm,nt  or  not  voting:  Fannin  (R-ArU«.) 
Ooldwat«  (B-ArU.)  Harrl.  (D-Okla.)  Inouye 

^^^cint%  (I^N-H.)  MlUer  (B-Iowa) 
Mundt  (R-8^.)  Spartonan  (D-AIa.)  And«- 
•on  (D-NJ^.)- 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPmirr) .  The  Chair  wishes  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kmtucky 

Mr  COOK.  I  thank  the  Chair  and,  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  abtence  of  a 

'^"iSePRESIDING  OFFICiK.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ^  ^  ♦„  „„ii 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

"^°ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resclnde^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICHR.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roU.  ^  ^  .„  ^aii 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

the  roll.  ^.     J. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resclnded^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICaS2l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     ■ 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT-UNAm- 
^iSis-CONSENT  AGR^Oa^ /^ 
aCHEDULE   OF  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
ON  TUESDAY 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask'  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
f  OTb«Sitog  the  series  of  rollcall  votes 
on  ToSday  next,  which  was  2  P-ni- under 
She  or^NPreviously  entered,  be  changed 

'^^Tto  ^SmiNO  OFFICER.  And  that 
rule  xn  be  waived?  ^  ^^  ^  ^. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  rule 
xn  be  waived.  I  th»nktheChato^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

is  so  ordered.  .^_~i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  a^  unan^- 
nu)us  consent  that  after  the  flnt  r^- 
caU  vote,  which  la  to  occur  at  1^  pjn 
any  succeeding  rollcall  votes  Jintog  the 
iftemoon  of  Tuesday  be  limited  to  10 
S^  on  each  rollcall,  with  the  warn- 
ing bell  to  be  sounded  after  the  first  ^yt 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  la  so 
ordered.       ^^^_^______^_ 

ORDER  FOR    ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
^AY  UNTIL  9  AM  ON  MONDAY. 
SEFxisMBER  25 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presktoxt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thft  the  OTder 
Diovldlng  for  a  ocomilng  of  the  fet^t* 
S^sSSniay  be  v«jated.  and  that  when 
Se  Smate  completee  Ita  bustooa  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  adjomnment  until 
9  o'clock  ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

iSePwSlDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  la  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dmt  I  am  Informed  that  a  Senator 
wishes  to  speak,  and  while  he  is  comtog 
to  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  abeence  of  a 
quorum. 


PROGRAM  ' 
Mr    ROBERT  C.  BYRD    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows:  ^  „     ,  ,^. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o  clock 
ajn    After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
foUowlng  Senators  wUl   be   recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and 
in    the    order    stated:    Messrs.    Chiles, 
Packwood,  Proxmirx,  PraBRiaHT,  Haht. 
Httuphriy,  RoBtRT  C.  By»d,  and  Scott. 
At  the  close  of  these  orders,  there  wiU 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  the  usual  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  statements. 

When  morning  business  is  closed,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Hit  16029.  It  Is  hoped  that  amendments 
win  be  offered  thereto,  in  which  event 
yea-and-nay  votes  could  occur. 

At  some  hour  on  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  or  his  designee 
will  set  aside  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  the 
Senate  will  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business.  3.  3970,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  CouncU  of  Consumer  Advis- 
ers  Hopefully,  amendmaits  to  that  bill 
wili  be  called  up,  in  which  case  yea-and- 
nay  votes  could  occur.  Conference  re- 
ports can  be  called  up  at  any  time  and 
yea-and-nay  votes  can  occur. 
There  will  be  no  Saturday  session. 
On  Monday,  insofar  a«  I  can  now  see. 
the  Senate  will  come  In  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Following   the   recognition  of   the   two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Maryland 
(Mr   BtALL)   will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes.  H  there  are  other 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  other  Sen- 
ators entered  in  the  meantime,  those  or- 
ders   will    be    effectuated,    after   which 
there  wlU  be  a  period  for  the  transactkMi 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  the  usual  limita- 
tion  of  3  minutes  on  statements  therein, 
foUowlng  which  the  Senate  will  a^ 
retiun  to  the  consideration  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  If  amendments  are  offered, 
they  will  be  voted  upon.  As  such  time  as 
there  is  no  further  progress  to  be  made 
on  that  bill  and  no  amendments  to  be 
called  up.  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  unflniahed  business,  the 
Council  of  Consumers  Advisers  bill.  S. 
3970.   Hopefully,    if    there    are    further 
amendments  thereto,  tiiey  will  be  called 
up  and  yea-and-nay  votes  could  occur. 
Conference  reports  can  also  be  caUed  up 
at  anytime  and  yea-and-nay  votes  re- 
quested. 

On  Tuesday  the  Senate  will  come  in 
at  9  o'clock,  or  earlier  if  there  are  orders 
entered  to  recognize  Senators,  and  at  no 
later  than  9:30  a.m.  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  foreign 

Tboe  is  a  time  limi«ation  on  the  Scott 


amendment  to  increase  the  amount. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  on  the  6ten« 
nis  amendment  to  dtiete  the  Brooke 
amendment.  The  time  between  9:30  ajn. 
and  1:30  o'clock  p.m.  will  be  equally  di- 
vided for  debate  on  those  two  amend- 
ments, to  wit.  2  hours  on  each  of  the  two 
amendments.  The  votes  on  the  Scott 
amendment,  the  Stermis  amendment, 
and  final  passage  of  the  bill,  in  that  or- 
der, wUl  begin  at  1.30  o'clock  pjn.  on 

Tuesday.  ^         ,  ^w     * 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  consum- 
ers advisers  biU,  if  that  biU  has  not  been 
disposed  of  prior  to  that  time. 

On  Wednesday,  it  is  tae  plan  of  the 
leadership  to  call  up  HJl.  1,  the  welfare 
bill,  on  the  first  track. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, word  has  now  come  to  me  that  the 
Senator  will  not  come  to  the  floor  to 
speak.  Therefore,  I  move,  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  imtil  9  ajn. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HUKPHEXT) .  The  Chair  heartily  concurs 
in  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to-  and  at  5:48  p.m.,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed untU  tomorrow.  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 22. 1972.  at  9  ajn.  i 


NOMINATTONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  21, 1972: 

UJ3.  AlB  FORCI 
The  foUowlng  officer  undea:  the  provtolon* 
of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section  806*. 
to  be  aaalgned  to  a  poeltlon  of  Importance 
and  responalbUlty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subeeotlon  (a)  of  section  8066.  m 
grade  as  follows : 

To  be  general 
Lt    Oen.  Paul  K.  Carlton,  20«-O»-«752FR 
(major  general.  Reg\ilar  Air  Force).  U.S.  AJr 
Force.  

CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  21.  1972: 

DIPLOMATIC  mm  Fo«Miai*  Skkticx 
C  Robert  Moore,  of  Washington,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
now  serving  as  Ambassador  ExteMrdlnary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  to  the  United  Republic  of  Cameroon^ 
to  serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  RepubUc  of  Equatorial 
Oulnea.  ^^ 

INTMWAXIONAL     M01«rrA«T     FlW»;      INT«»1*A- 

■noNAL    Bank    fok    Rkoonstbttctiow    awp 

DEVKLOPMKNT,      iNTBl-AlCiaUCAN     DEVXLOP- 
MKNT  BAint:    ASIAN  DEV«LOP10MT  BAlOt 

John  N.  irwm  H.  of  New  York,  to  beJ^-S- 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  InternaUonal  Mon- 
etary Fund  for  a  term  of  6  years  and  UB. 
Alternate  Governor  <rf  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  lor  • 
t«m  of  6  yeara;  V£.  Alternate  Governor  of 
the  inter-Amerlowi  Development  Bank  far  a 
tOTD  of  5  yeMm  and  untU  his  »««»«»'  ^ 
been  appolnteH:  and  U.S.  Alternate  Governor 
of  the  Asian  Development  BMik. 
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The  Houae  met  at  13  o'doek  noon. 

William  P.  McLean,  pastor,  Oalway 
Baptist  Churoh,  Alexandria,  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbtist,  we  thank 
Thee  for  blessing  and  prospering  our 
li^nri,  for  the  men  who  have  guided  our 
Nation  to  its  greatness,  and  for  thoss  wbo 
haye  died  in  battle  to  make  us  free. 

(3l7t  our  leaders  wisdom  to  solve  our 
problems,  streogth  to  bear  the  burdens, 
and  courage  to  do  right.  Watch  over  our 
aoidlers  in  Vietnam.  CcHnXort  the  prlsan- 
eis  of  war,  and  grant  they  may  soon  be 
free  and  the  war  ofver. 

We  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  and  His  kingdom  when  men  "AalL 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and 
their  spears  into  prunlnghooks;  neither 
ghftii  they  learn  war  any  more." 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  who  died  that 
we  might  live.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

'mthout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
(Xf  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  September  19,  1972,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  19, 1973: 

H3.  1880.  An  act  for  the  rdlaf  of  David 
Capps,  formerly  a  corporal  in  the  UJ8.  Marine 
Corps; 

HR.  6299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Henry  C.  Mitchell,  retired. 

HJl.  5316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gary  R. 
Uttech; 

BUR.  10886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
E.  Baker;  and 

RR.  12360.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  prograxna  authorised  under  the 
Economic  Opp<u:tunity  Act  of  1984,  and  for 
other  ptirpoees. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H£.  6676.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlqxwltlon  of 
Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  OUa- 
homa."  approved  OctotMr  81.  1987  (81  Stat. 
337); 

ELR.  7814.  An  act  to  amend  tm«s  S.  10,  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  autlioriw  tb* 
waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States  artslDC 
out  of  certain  erroneous  paymsnts.  and  for 
ottter  purpoMs; 


HJL7818.  An  aek  to  ■mwiS  saaeton  7M  oT 
title  sa.  xnatad  Statas  Oeda,  to  snUMrlM  tb* 
appUoattop  of  loosl  Isnr  In  dsfiatritng  tb* 
effeot  of  cantnbntocy  iisgtlgwine  on  elalnis 
invoinns  memhw  of  tte  NakloBal  Ouacd; 

BJLSaiS.  An  aot  to  provlile  rAM  ttx  om- 
tab!  prewar  Japanese  bank  elatansats; 

HJt.  1417S.  An  aet  for  tb*  reUeC  of  Walter 
Kduard  Koentg: 

Tjn.  iBSSB.  An  aot  (or  the  rellaC  of  Rloliard 
L.  EElnyaanowikl; 

H.J.  Rm.  136.  Joint  reMluUm  to  autborlM 
the  Praeldent  to  laaua  a  proelamatlon  dasig* 
natlng  the  week  in  Novemlier  of  1073  whlcb 
includaa  Thankagtvlng  Day  as  "Natlocial 
Family  Week"; 

ELJ.  Res.  119S.  Joint  reacdutton  to  provide 
for  the  dealgnatlan  of  the  week  whloli  begins 
on  September  24.  1973,  aa  "Nattonal  lOcro- 
aim  Week";  and 

HJ.  Res.  1232.  Joint  rseolutlon  designating, 
and  autborlzing  tlie  Presldsnt  to  proclaim, 
Febrxiary  11,  197S,  as  "National  Inventors' 
Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Smate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrenoe  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  blU  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJL  15378.  An  act  to  amend  the  Serrloe 
Oontraot  Act  of  ISSS  to  revlae  tb*  method 
of  computing  wage  rates  under  such  act.  and 
for  other  purpoaaa. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  whi<dx  the  ctmcurrenoe  of  the 
House  is  re<iuested: 

S.  180.  An  act  for  tba  rellat  of  KUay  Tan 
Ctkang  (Kuay  Hong  Chang) ; 

S.  883.  An  act  to  eatabUsb  a  natlnnal  land 
use  poUcy;  to  authoriaa  tba  Saoratary  at 
the  Intwlor  to  make  grants  to  aastit  tba 
States  to  develop  and  implement  State  land 
use  programs;  to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grama  and  polldea  wlUeb  have  a  land  vm 
impaot;  to  coordlnata  planning  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  and  piaaninc  and 
management  of  adjaoant  non^adaaal  laada; 
and  to  eatabUsh  an  OOtoe  of  Land  Uaa  FoUcr 
Administration  In  tba  D^wrtmant  of  tba 
Interior,  and  for  other  purpoaas; 

S.  2618.  An  act  for  tba  rtilef  of  Anna  KOl- 
biane-Sala; 

S.  2818.  An  act  to  amend  tba  Mdaral  Pood, 
Drag,  and  Ooametlc  Aot  to  pndtlbtt  tba  ad- 
mtnlstratkm  of  the  drag  dlatbylstUbaatnd 
(DH8)  to  any  ^"t""*'  mtendad  for  tiae  as 
food,  and  for  other  purpoMa; 

S.  2901.  An  act  to  amend  tba  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivera  Act  by  rteelgnatlng  a  segment 
of  the  Colorado  Rtver  in  tba  State  of  TTtah 
for  study  as  a  potential  oompoaant  of  tba 
national  wild  and  soenle  rtveta  syrtam; 

S.  S989.  An  aet  to  autborlea  iqipraiiria- 
tlons  for  the  eanatruetlan  of  certain  high- 
ways In  aoomdanoe  with  title  S3  of  tba  Unit- 
ed Stataa  Coda,  and  for  other  pnrpoaw; 
and 

S.  SMS.  An  act  to  amend  tba  Pablle  Bund- 
U^  Aot  of  1960.  aa  amended,  to  prorkla 
for  the  construotlan  of  a  ctvto  center  la 
tba  DIstrtet  of  Ooiumbla.  and  for  otbar 
purpoaaa. 


Mme  to  anaounee  to  the  MMBiben  «l  tbe 
TTonn  th"-t  <lw  ortgtn»Ur  juiigr^w*  »«*■ 
on  sending  tHa  Fair  Leber  Studndg 
Aet  amendments  to  confersnoe  for  to* 
day  has  Imsb  J^ndaflnltdly  postponed. 


PBRMXBSlOCr  FOB  COMMnmEE  Olf 
APPBOPfBATIOMB  TO  '  WLE  la- 
PORT  Oft  IdLETASr  COMHIHUC- 
TION  APPnOntt&TIOMB.  1973 

Mr.  SIKSB.  Mr.  ^?e«ker.  I  asit  unanl- 
moos  oonssBt  tSibt  the  Oiniiiiittiee  on 
Ajproprlstkpemirhaveunttlmtrtnlgfct 
tonlgiit  to  file  »  prMleged  raport  sn  ttie 
UU  Tr*^"g  appromrWions  for  iiinileij 
coDstmctlop,  Depertment  of  nwf wiee,  tor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  I9TS,  and 
for  ottisr  purposes. 

Mr.  TAJJOOTT  reserved  all  xwints  of 
order  on  the  bflL 

The  BPBUSXR.  la  there  ohjectlan  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Itiere  was  no  ohJeetlan. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  BOOOS  asked  sod  was  given  per- 
mission, to  addrsas  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
nuuks.) 
Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 


OPINION  OP  THE  MAJOBTTY 
SHODIID  BK  REPRaBBBriTD  BT 
OONPiatEEB  ON  MINIMUM  WAiQB 
BILL 

(Mr.  HALE7  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remazks.) 

Mr.  HALES*.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
strong  of  the  opinion  that  the  Houae 
of  Representatives,  in  defense  of  its  own 
status  as* coequal  body  in  the  Congress, 
should  not  agree  to  send  this  iSH  to  con- 
rmiiiiia  III  ill—  thers  oonld  be  flzefc  es- 
tablished anne  firm  guarantee  that  the 
House  managers  for  the  bUlba  oommlt- 
ted  to  suEVort  the  positlan  of  tiie  House 
in  this  cantwvei'sy. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  possUde 
to  bind  our  managers  to  support  of  the 
House  position  forever.  But  I  do  think 
that  the  House  majority  which  passed 
our  veiBlan  of  the  minimum  waoe  bill 
could  reaaonidily  expeet  that  our  man- 
agers be  seleeted  from  thoee  wbo  sup- 
ported the  Mil  in  the  form  In  wfaldi  It 
was  passed  by  the  House. 

And.  going  beyond  that.  I  would  not 
think  it  unreasonable  at  all  for  the  House 
to  insist  at  least  that  none  of  its  man- 
agers be  MsBdacts  wbo  have  annoonoed 
In  advance  that  they  would  refuse  to  sup- 
xxxt  the  House  poettlan,  as  sevsrsl  pro- 
spective managers  have  announced  on 
this  floor.  And  I  would  certainly  think 
thatk  whoever  the  managers  may  be,  the 
House  ought  to  instntct  them,  to  tha 
firmest  degree  possible,  to  support  tha 
House  position  regardless  of  their  p«r> 
sonid  feelings.  It  seems  to  be  that  tha 
phrase,  "maaagen  for  the  Hoosa," 
means  that  Its  conferees  rsprssent  tha 
House  and  do  not  represent  their  own 
l>erBenal  vleWB. 

Too   oftsn,   Mr.   Speaker,   conferees 
named    by-   the    House   have   simply 


knuckled  under  to  the  other  body  on  con- 
troversial lasues.  sometta*  shrugging 
off,  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  instructions 
from  this  body  to  stand  up  for  our  posi- 
tion. It  has  happened,  in  fact,  so  often 
fchat  the  House  is  becoming  recognized 
as  the  subservient  rubber  stamp  for  the 
other  body,  rather  than  as  a  coequal 
part  of  the  Congress. 

We  should  not  contlmie  to  allow  this 
to  happen.  I  must  vote  against  sending 
the  minimum  wage  bill  to  canfer«ice  un- 
less we  can  be  assured  in  advance  that 
our  managers  will  stand  up  and  fight  for 
our  position. 


I 
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SEW  WIliDERNKSS  AREAS— KIKS- 
SAGE  PROM  THB  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNTTBD  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
No.  92-356) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  orderecl  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Everywhere  in  America,  we  seek  the 
horizons  where  escape  is  free  and  where 
despair  can  never  catch  up.  We  sense  that 
our  wilderness,  more  than  a  ccocept,  is 
an  experience,  where  we  may  find  some- 
thing of  ourselves  and  of  our  world  that 
we  might  never  have  known  to  exist. 

Wide- winged  birds  soaring  over  remote 
treetops  can  set  our  dreams  in  new  direc- 
tions. Serrated  cliffs  can  tell  us  about  our 
geological  past.  Mountain  flowers  beside 
woodland  trails  can  teach  us  vital  lessons 
about  our  ecological  relationships.  Sea 
winds  blowing  across  londy  beaches  can 
refresh  us  for  new  accomplishments. 

It  is  a  prime  objective  ol  government 
to  balance  the  use  of  land  sensibly  to 
ensure  that  the  world  of  nature  is  pre- 
served along  with  the  world  of  man. 

"A  wilderness  .  .  ."  according  to  the 
epochal  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  "Is  here- 
by recognized  as  an  area  where  the  earth 
and  its  community  of  life  are  un tram- 
meled by  man,  where  man  himself  is  a 
visitor  who  does  not  remain."  Within  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem established  by  this  act,  the  first  9.1 
million  acres  of  our  country  were  set 
aside,  to  be  conserved,  unimpaired,  in 
their  natural  state. 

Today,  I  am  proposing  to  the  Congress 
18  new  wilderness  areas  which,  if  ap- 
proved, would  add  3.5  million  acres  to 
our  wilderness  system.  This  is  the  largest 
single  incremental  increase  in  the  system 
since  passage  of  the  act. 

Five  would  be  located  In  our  National 
Wllcfllf e  Refuge  Aresis.  They  are  the  Brig- 
antlne  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  New 
Jersey,  the  Kackboard  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Georgia,  the  Chassa- 
howltzka  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
Plorlda,  and  the  Lostwood  National 
WUdllf e  Refuge  and  Vbe  Chase  Lake  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Ntorth  Dakota. 
A  sixth  area,  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  aervtee,  would  be  within  the 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Hlstortcal 
Park  on  the  borders  ctf  Tenoessee.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky.  These  six.  additions 
would  add  40,287  acres  to  the  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 


In  the  Western  SUtes.  In  units  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service, 
my  proposals  today  would  designate  as 
wilderness  2.016,181  acres  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  512,870  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  complex,  646.700  acres  in  Yosem- 
Ite  NaUonal  Park,  and  115.807  acres  in 
Grand  Tetcai  National  Park. 

I  further  propose  for  inclusion  in  our 
NaUcnal  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
an  additional  216,519  acres  in  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  regions  of  our  coun- 
try. These  would  include  designated 
areas  in  the  Great  Sand  Dunes  National 
Monument  In  Colorado,  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park  in 
North  Dakota,  the  Badlands  National 
Monument  in  South  Dakota,  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains  National  Park  in  Texas, 
the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  in 
New  Mexico  and  the  Haleakala  National 
Park  in  HawaU. 

The  1964  Wilderness  Act  further  di- 
rected the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  Interior  to  review  federally  owned 
lands  which  they  administer  and  to  re- 
port to  the  President,  who  transmits  to 
the  Congress  their  and  his  recommenda- 
tions for  those  areas  which  qualify  as 
wUdemess  as  defined  by  the  act.  This 
wilderness  review  process,  to  be  conduct- 
ed in  three  phases,  was  to  be  completed 
by  1974.  ^  ^  ^^, 

Beginning  in  1969,  I  accelerated  this 
program,  and  on  April  28.  1971,  I  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  14  new  wilder- 
ness proposals  which,  when  enacted, 
would  substantially  increase  the  acreage 
added  since  passage  ol  the  Wilderness 
Act.  I  warned  that  we  would  need  a 
redoubled  effort  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  In  com- 
pleting the  review  process  and  prompt 
action  on  these  proposals  by  the 
Congress.  ,^^  ^ 

On  February  8,  1972.  I  transmitted  a 
second  package  of  18  new  wilderness  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  designate  1.3  million  additional 
acres  as  wilderness.  At  that  time  I  re- 
ported that  the  September,  1974  statu- 
tory deadline  for  reviews  could  and 
would  be  met.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
the  majority  of  the  wilderness  areas 
recommended  to  date  had  involved  west- 
em  lands.  Therefore,  I  directed  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agrlcxilture  and  Interior  to 
accelerate  the  identification  of  areas  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  having  wUder- 
ness  potential. 

The  Congress  has  now  received  78 
wilderness  proposals  which  would  add  5.8 
mlUlon  acres  to  the  original  9.1  million 
acres  designated  by  the  Congress. 

To  date,  however,  the  Congress  has 
acted  on  only  35  proposals,  approving  1.7 
milllan  acres  for  inclusion  In  the  sys- 
tem. This  leaves  pending  43  wilderness 
proposals  encompassing  4.1  million  acres. 
I  now  urge  the  Congress — in  this  cen- 
tennial year  of  our  National  Park  Sys- 
tem— to  act  qidckly  In  favor  ol  these  new 
proposals  as  well  as  the  ones  already 
pending. 

I  am  aware  of  the  commercial  op- 
portunities in  potoitial  wilderness  areas 
such  as  mining,  lumbering,  and  recrea- 
tional development.  I  believe  we  must 
achieve  a  sensible  land  use  balance- 
America  can  have  economic  growth  and 
the  unspoiled  nature  of  the  wilderness. 


Increasingly,  in  fact,  the  preservation 
of  these  areas  has  become  a  major  goal 
of  all  Americans.  The  process  of  develop- 
ing wilderness  proposals  is  now  ex- 
emplifying public  pcu'ticipation  and  co- 
operation with  the  governmental  process. 
Commercial  and  conservation  groups— 
and  individuals  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try— have,  through  public  hearings  and 
direct  contact  with  government  agencies, 
done  much  more  than  is  generally  real- 
ized to  contribute  to  the  wilderness  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  the  value  of  tWs  cooperative 
effort  between  the  public  and  their  gov- 
ernment officials  Is  refiected  in  the 
wilderness  proposals  I  am  proud  to  sub- 
mit today.  This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  responsive  way  In  which  our  gov- 
ernment Is  meant  to  work. 

The  first  man  on  earth,  according  to 
the  scriptures  was  placed  in  a  natural 
garden,  and  he  wsis  charged  "to  dress 
it  and  keep  it."  Our  own  great  naturalist 
John  Mulr  said  that  our  "whole  con- 
tinent was  a  garden  and  .  .  .  seemed  to 
be  favored  above  all  the  other  wild 
parks  and  gardens  of  the  globe." 

The  addition  of  these  new  areas  to  our 
national  wilderness  system  will  help  to 

keep  it  that  way. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  21, 1972. 
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wUI  losi^that  amount,  and  the  Members 
are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  noise  about  it. 
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ONE  ASPECT  OF  REVENUE  SHARINO 
(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers might  be  interested  in  one  aspect  of 
revenue  sharing  which  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention.  It  is  rather  dramatic 
that  the  birthplace  of  President  Nixon, 
Yorba  Linda,  Calif.,  Orange  County,  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  cities  that  wiU 
not  be  helped  by  revenue  sharing.  The 
reason  is  a  rather  technical  one,  and  I 
think  the  Members  ought  to  be  aware  of 
this  problem  because  I  suggest  it  is  go- 
ing to  give  them  more  than  a  little 
trouble. 

Any  city  which  has  become  incorpo- 
rated after  the  1970  census  is  not  now 
included  in  the  list  of  the  cities  that  are 
going  to  get  assistance  imder  revenue 
sharing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  checked 
with  the  TreasiuT  and  they  told  me  they 
would  only  be  added  when  they  have 
been  processed  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  Census  Bureau  told  me  they  are  18 
months  to  2  years  behind  in  processing 
newly  incorporated  cities. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  size  of  this 
problem,  there  have  been  320  cities  ac- 
tually that  have  been  incorporated  since 
the  1970  census.  In  addition  to  that,  any 
city  that  has  had  any  annexation  will 
probably  get  less  than  they  think  they 
are  enUtled  to,  because  annexaUons 
which  have  occurred  after  this  date  will 
not  be  Included  in  the  entitlement  of  any 
of  these  cities,  which  suggests  to  me  that 
the  coimties  will  get  more  money  than 
they  axe  entitled  to. 

When  the  dttes  come  in  for  approval 
of  their  claim  and  the  date  of  their  in- 
corporation, they  will  ask  for  the  money 
back  from  the  counties.  The  counties 
will  already  have  spent  It.  and  then  they 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
nermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
JSuute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  already  made  the  announce- 
ment that  the  motion  will  not  be  made 
today  to  send  the  mlnlmimi  wage  to  con- 
ference, which  is  true.  There  has  been 
some  mlsimderstandlng  on  the  floor 
about  which  body  would  act  first.  There 
ia  certainly  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  of  the  House  if  the  Senate 
acts  first,  but  the  Senate  never  did  re- 
quest this  conference.  It  did  not  make 
the  request,  so  after  the  papers  came 
over  here,  it  was  necessary  that  I  make 
the  request  which  I  did. 

There  Is  no  earthly  way,  according  to 
the  Parliamentarian's  ruling,  for  us  to 
take  those  papers  over  to  the  Senate  so 
they  can  request  a  conference.  So  the 
motion  must  come  from  the  House 
Chamber  to  go  to  conference  and  that 
motion  will  be  made  sometime  next  week. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  rumor  that  we  are  going 
over  there  to  take  the  Senate  bill.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference,  however,  is  to 
compromise,  and  this  bill  will  have  to  be 
compromised.  The  differences,  and  I 
know  there  are  many,  will  be  compro- 
mised when  we  do  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gaitle- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  some  com- 
promise must  be  made.  I  realize  full  well 
that  compromises  have  to  be  made  if  we 
are  going  to  get  a  bill,  further  I  want  to 
say  I  am  not  one  of  those  and  I  do  not 
know  anybody  who  is  trying  to  prevent 
passage  of  a  biU.  I  think  it  is  to  the  sid- 
vantage  of  everybody  concerned.  Demo- 
crats, the  Republican  Party,  the  admin- 
istration, and  America  as  a  whole,  to 
work  out  something  that  is  equitable.  I 
think  we  can  work  out  a  compromise  if 
we  will  just  sit  down  and  put  our  heads 
together. 

But  I  do  ask  the  gentleman,  having 
said  now  that  we  will  consider  this  leg- 
islatlcai  next  week,  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing, as  he  has  been  and  surely  he  will, 
to  just  give  us  as  much  as  48  hours 
notice  before  he  is  going  to  ask  for  su:ti(Xi 
<m  the  floor  to  go  to  confer«ice. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  will  be  deUghted 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unfortunately  I  was  on  the  tel^hone 
when  the  gentleman  took  tiae  floor  so  I 
am  not  whoUy  familiar  with  the  com- 
ments he  made  at  the  outset.  As  I  tm- 


derstand  It  the  gentleman  indicated  the 
legltiatlon  would  be  toroogtot  to  the  floor 
some  di^  next  week  and  a  motion  would 
be  made  to  send  the  fair  labor  standards 
bill  to  conference.  Is  that  o<VTeet? 
Mr.  PERSONS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GERAU}  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand the  collo<iuy  I  Just  heard,  the  gen- 
tleman said  he  would  give  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  48  hours  notice. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  shr. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  add  I 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  said.  We  want  a  mlnlmimi 
wage  bill.  We  want  it  to  become  law.  I 
think  we  can  achieve  that.  A  great  deal 
of  effort  has  been  put  forth  on  the  part 
of  gentlemen  from  that  side  of  the  aisle 
and  gentlemen  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  been  tnring  to  find  a  key  so  wc 
can  have  a  new  minimum  wage  law.  I 
t.>iiT>k  if  we  work  at  it  a  little  harder  we 
can  get  a  comprmniBe  that  is  good  leg- 
islation. I  urge  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky and  others  in  the  interim  to  work 
for  that  kind  of  compromise  which  would 
be  in  the  beet  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  but  I  wanted  to 
make  it  clear  that  there  was  no  way  for 
the  House  to  act  first  inasmuch  as  the 
Senate  did  not  request  a  conference,  ac- 
cording to  the  ruling  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  IllinoiB. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllinoiB.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  understanding  when  the 
rules  were  changed  I  beUeve  in  1966  by 
adding  a  motion  to  go  to  conference, 
we  did  not  thereby  dispense  with  the 
other  two  means  that  were  availaJUe 
for  tnViTig  a  bill  to  conference.  The 
chairman  can  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  or  go  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  a  resolution  to  send  a  bill  to  con- 
ference. As  I  understand  the  debate  that 
took  plEwie  at  the  time  of  the  rules  change 
in  1965  the  gentleman's  statement  would 
not  be  correct,  that  ts,  the  statemait 
which  he  made  earlier,  that  there  is 
no  other  way  for  this  bill  to  get  to  a 
conference  other  than  by  a  vote  by  the 
House  on  a  motion  to  send  it  to  coa- 
ference. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  and  I  know  hts  eager- 
ness to  obtain  a  bill,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man understands  the  trouble  we  could 
encounter  at  this  later  hour  on  any  piece 
of  legislation  going  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mitte  if  we  ask  for  a  rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlraian  yitid  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  AJUUEBaO^  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  merely  should  say  in  response  to 
that  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  CcHnmlttee  this  week  an  exception 
was  made  for  procedural  matters.  It 
seems  to  me  this  would  fall  within  the 
exception  stated  In  the  latter  from  Mr. 
CoLmR,  chairman  ot  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, with  remeet  to  the  Monday  mVtnlght 
deadline  on  rules  and  reports. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  j^^eakier.  will  the  gm- 
tieman  yield? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  disttn- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dnrr). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
House  to  know  that  there  has  been  a  very 
serious  effort  made  by  Members  of  both 
the  HepubUcsm  and  Democratic  Parttas 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  poeltkm  that 
all  of  us  would  be  able  to  vote  for  on  an 
increase  In  minimum  wages. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  really  beeves 
that  there  should  not  be  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  Most  of  the  men  I  have  talked  to 
are  willing  to  vote  for  a  bin,  but  they 
would  like  to  have  it  amended  by  the 
conference  committee  rather  than  have 
an  understanding  reached  before  we  go 
to  conference. 

The  door  has  not  been  closed.  I  beUeve 
there  is  some  misunderstanding  oa  the 
floor  that  we  have  closed  the  door  on  any 
compromise,  and  that  we  are  not  con- 
tinuing our  dlseussions.  We  are  continu- 
ing our  discussions.  I  talked  as  late  as 
last  evening  with  the  ranking  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question  of  when  we  could  get  to- 
gether. 

The  purpose  today  is  to  emphasise  that 
we  will  have  a  vote  at  some  point.  We 
are  positive  that  wh«i  we  come  to  that 
vote,  you  will  have  an  tmderstandlng  of 
how  the  House  will  attempt  to  handle 
itself  in  the  c<»ference. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yWd  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Qrm). 

Mr.  QXTIE.  Mr.  Speeder,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  Is  aheotutely 
correct.  We  have  been  talking  about  try- 
ing to  reach  an  understanding  before  we 
go  to  conference,  and  the  door  Is  not 
closed;  we  have  continued  to  talk.  We 
just  have  not  gotten  any  agreement  by 
today,  as  I  look  at  the  situation,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  place  \^iere,  as  was  In- 
dicated the  other  day  when  the  House 
voted  down  the  motion  to  go  to  confer- 
ence, that  a  maiority  of  the  conferees 
would  not  have  voted  for  the  substitute 
as  passed  the  House.  We  all  recognize 
the  problem  Involved  here. 

Many  people  ask  the  question.  "Why 
are  you  compromising  before  you  go  to 
conference?"  Under  the  circumst-ances, 
I  think  It  is  necessary.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Indicated  his  wUUng- 
ness  to  still  attempt  to  rea<*i  an  under- 
standing. The  people  who  will  be  con- 
ferees should  have  some  understanding 
with  each  other  so  we  know  that  the 
position  of  the  House  is  protected. 

It  is  not  easily  worked  out.  this  com- 
plicated sltuatioa,  between  divided 
groups  interested  in  the  legtalattoo.  but 
I  want  to  say  as  the  racking  minority 
member  on  the  committee  in  Joining  the 
distingidshed  minority  leader,  that  we 
Intend  to  get  a  rntnimnm  wage  MH  this 
year,  one  in  which  the  Interests  of  the 
House  are  protected,  because  it  is  a  vast- 
ly different  bill  from  the  Senate  bilL  The 
House  amended  the  committee  bin  and 
took  that  action  as  the  majority  strong 
felt  I,  for  one.  brieve  that  there  are 
honorable  men  on  both  skies  who  can 
wotk.  this  out.  I  hope  we  can.  and  I  be- 
Ueve tliat  the  assurauBe  of  4t  hours  be- 
fore it  WiU  be  called  up  again  Is 
sary  and  I  ai^redate  it. 
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Ont  otbcr  matter:  The  House  will  not 
hAT*  tht  opportunity  for  a  motion  to  re- 
ooBunit  back  to  conference,  as  tbe  chair- 
man has  Indicated.  That  Is  why.  if  we  are 
going  to  BO  to  oonferenee,  we  have  to 
have  some  prior  understanding. 

Mr.  PSEOCOfB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Bvaa  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BUBIiXaON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  MWredate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  have  noted  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     cMr. 
Dean)    and  the  gentleman   from  Mln- 
amotA  (Mr.  Qnn)   with  regard  to  the 
negotiations  that  have  gone  on  and  are 
cont1rM'"g  on  this  matter.  I  want  to  say 
for  the  benefit  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
chairman,  and  other  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee   that 
I  did  support  the  House  committee  bill. 
I  voted  against  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment and  against  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute. I  felt  that  I  could  vote  for  the 
House  bill  because  it  did  not  broaden  the 
coverage  to  agricultural  workers  and  did 
not  cover  such  seasonal  employment  as 
the  cotton  gin  operations,  which  occupy 
a  very  special  category  and  a  very  spe- 
cial situation.  Our  cotton  gins  operate 
only  a  few  days  each  year,  but  many 
hours  during  this  short  period.  Loss  of 
overtime  exemptions  will  resiUt  in  an 
exorbitant  Increase  In  ginning  costs  to 
the  farmer.  There  is  no  way  the  farmer 
can  pass  on  or  offset  this  cost. 

The  reason  I  make  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  that  I  feel  there  are  several 
other  Members  who  fall  into  the  same 
category  as  L  We  want  to  support  In- 
creasing the  nitnimiim  wage,  as  con- 
tained In  the  House  bill,  but  may  not  if 
It  extends  and  broadens  coverage  to  agri- 
cultural workers  and  seasonal  employees, 
who  occupy  the  special  circumstances  of 
our  ginners.  I  refer  spectflcaUy  to  legis- 
lation doing  away  with  the  overtime  ex- 
emptions, as  found  in  the  Senate  bUl. 

I  hope  the  gentlemen,  in  their  continu- 
ing negotiations,  will  keep  these  matters 
carefully  In  mind. 


I 
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THE  SAUB  OP  GRAIN  TO  RUSSIA 


MILITARY  RETIRKD  PAY  HEARINOS 
WILL  START  OCTOBER  3 


(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  j^nt^  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  considerable  Interest  in  the  Con- 
gress in  recomputatlon  and  related  re- 
tired-pay matters,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  announce  to  Members  of 
the  House  that  hearings  on  military  re- 
tired pay  will  begin  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Retired-Pay  Revisions, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  on  Tuesday, 
Octobers. 

The  first  group  of  wltneases  heard  will 
be  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  making 
the  aTinniiTi<»«wwftnt  today  so  that  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  testify  wUl  have  as 
much  time  as  posslUe  to  prepare  their 
statements.  I  ask  that  all  Memben  wish- 
ing to  appewr  notify  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee by  Tliunday.  September  28.  The 
telephone  extension  i»  58703. 


(Mr.  MAYNB  asked  and  was  given 
Pflrmlstion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  «md  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BfAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Llvestoek  and  Grain 
has  now  concluded  hearings  on  the  Rus- 
sian gram  sale  after  3  full  days  of  testi- 
mony and  there  was  no  evidence  Intro- 
duced in  those  hearings  to  substantiate 
Senator  McGovxRir's  sensational  charges 
concerning  this  transaction.  Once  again 
we  find  the  Senator's  statements  are  ex- 
posed for  what  they  usually  are — Irre- 
sponsible   and    reckless    allegations    In 
search  of  headlines  and  votes.  He  has 
charged  that  the  transaction  was  tainted 
by  conflicte  of  interest,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave  grain  specu- 
lators unique  access  to  inside  informa- 
tion to  exploit  farmers,  that  the  specu- 
lators then  used  this  secret  information 
to   quietly   buy   up   huge  quantities   of 
wheat  before  the  credit  agreement  be- 
tween  Russia   and    the   United   States 
was  announced,  and  that  the  Department 
in  effect  issued  licenses  to  profiteer  to 
gialn  exporters  who  allegedly  received 
huge  excessive  profits. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  two  prin- 
cipal companies  in  this  transaction  acted 
largely  on  the  basis  of  their  own  infor- 
mation which  was  in  some  respects  su- 
perior  to    that    of    the   Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  did  not  receive  secret 
inside  information  from  the  Department 
and  they  were  not  speculating  In  advance 
of  the  sale.  They  were  not  'long"  m 
wheat  holdings  when  they  made  their 
deals  with  the  Russians,  and  had  to  buy 
from  domestic  sources  to  make  delivery 
under  their  contracts.  C«itinentaJ  Grain 
C!o.  and  the  Soviet  trading  organization 
had  already  signed  the  contract  on  most 
of  the  grain  Involved  in  this  transaction 
3  days  before  the  Department  negoti- 
ated and  annoimced  the  agreements  for 
credit  and  the  Department  did  not  even 
know  about  it!  What  better  refutation 
could  there  be  of  McOovern's  charges 
that  secret  inside  information  from  the 
Department  enabled  the  companies  to 
manipulate  the  terms  of  the  sale? 

Denying  the  acciisation  of  "huge  wind- 
fall profits"  the  witness  for  Carglll  Inc. 
estimated  his  company's  profits  will  be 
less  than  1  percent  of  sales,  and  there 
was  not  a  shred  of  evidence  introduced 
to  contradict  the  clear  and  conclusive 
testimony  of  former  Assistant  Secretary 
Clarence  Palmby  establishing  freedom 
from  impropriety  on  grounds  of  conflict 

of  interest. 

Senator  McQovxrn's  remarkable  ig- 
norance of  how  grain  sales  have  long 
been  conducted  In  this  country  and  his 
complete  misconception  of  the  wheat  ex- 
port subsidy  is  shown  by  his  September 
8  description  of  the  subsidy  at  Des  Moines 
as  "money  that  goes  directly  to  the  ex- 
porters and  not  to  the  farmers."  The  fact 
la  the  exporters  would  not  pay  fanners 
the  higher  domestic  price  if  they  did  not 
receive  ttie  subsidy  differential  which  en- 
ables them  to  sell  abroad  at  the  lovrer 
world  price. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  intro- 
duced before  our  subcommittee,  this  his- 
toric sale  Is  good  for  America.  It  is  good 


for  fanners,  laborers,  and  tagpayers 
alike.  The  smecuv  and  innnfmrtoe  which 
have  been  used  against  It  have  not  been 
sustained  by  evidence,  and  now  stand 
revealed  as  crudely  partisan  ploys  of  a 
Democratic  presidential  candidate  who 
would  deny  the  Nixon  administration  de- 
served credit  for  a  much  needed  Increase 
ha  exports.  I  now  invite  all  Members  to 
read  the  statements  of  the  three  Depart- 
ment witnesses  who  testified  at  the  hear- 
ings, which  will  follow  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  They  are  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  Butz,  Assistant  Secretary 
Carroll  Brunthaver  and  (Jharles  W. 
Pence  of  the  Export  Marketing  Service.  I 
will  ask  permission  to  Insrart;  the  testi- 
mony of  other  witnesses  on  next  Mon- 
day, September  25. 

^TATEICZNT  OT  Tin:  HOHOBABLS  EAKL  L.  Bin* 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  Members  of  the  Sob- 

cotomlttee: 

I  am  here  at  your  request  to  testify  oon- 
oemlng  the  large  and  beneficial  sale  of  UB. 
grain  which  U  being  sold  to  the  Soviet  tJnl«i 
by  the  private  grain  trade. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
that  this  sale  to  Russia  1«  a  historic  and 
major  agricultural  and  national  achlevemeok. 
This  sale  of  grain  is  good  for  Amerleaii 
farmers — they  have  stronger  markets,  higbv 
prices  and  more  freedom  to  plant.  The  sale 
Is  good  for  consumer  taxpayers — they  will 
pay  less  for  storing  excess  grain  and  less  for 
farm  program  costs.  The  sale  Is  good  for  la- 
bor— they  will  have  more  Jobs  and  more 
work.  The  sale  Is  good  for  our  economy- 
it  will  be  strengthened  by  this  Increase  to 
business  activity  and  by  a  slaeable,  favoraMe 
contribution  to  our  balance  of  trade.  Tb* 
sale  Is  good  for  aU  cltlzena^lt  Is  a  major 
contribution  to  bettered  oommerclal  and 
political  relations  between  two  powerful 
nations. 

Those  facts.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  been 
partially  obscured  by  a  oontlnulng,  patently 
political  smokescreen  emanating  from  in- 
nuendoes, misstatements,  falsehoods,  BZ>d 
haranguing. 

My  mission  here  today  la  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  fact,  perspective,  and  good 
judgment  to  the  matter. 

I  urge  you  knowledgeable  men  of  thJs  sub- 
committee to  Join  me  in  the  quest  for  calm 
and  understanding.  I  am  aware  that  this  is 
more  difficult  for  you  since  the  political 
leademhlp  of  the  House  has  injected  poUtlcs 
Uito  tlie  matter  by  asking  you  to  hold  thii 
hearing.  I  am  also  aware  that  It  Is  more  dll' 
flcult  for  you  when  a  candidate  for  the  Pr^^** 
dency  fllla  the  airwaves  almost  dally  with 
wild,  unsubstantiated  and  inaccurate 
ohargee.  as  he  trlee  to  make  a  poUtlcal  oJrcui 
out  of  an  historic  event. 

I  can  trtl  you  frankly  that  these  biased 
political  manipulations  are  Jeopardizing  the 
present  and  future  sale  of  grain  to  tlie  So- 
viet Union.  The  political  attacks  are  harming 
the  oontlnulng  conmierclal  relations  and 
political  relations  between  two  great  and 
powerfxU  nations.  The  political  harangue  U 
jeopardUilng  the  atOtude  of  the  AmsrlcMi 
people,  the  Maritime  workers,  and  the  Prtvw* 
gram  traders  toward  commercial  sales  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Proleesional  w«»kers  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  wondering  u 
they  must  face  a  political  inquisition  every 
time  a  trade  of  this  kind  Is  made;  prospectw 
appointees  with  experience  and  •^»«™7 
wUl  «*uae  to  serve  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture If  they  must  face  character  aaseislna- 
tlon  by  deqierate  offloe  neekers  who.  for  per- 
sonal  political   gam.  try  to  tatot  a  majoe 

achievement.  „  _,^  tt.l^ 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Soviet  Unlaa. 
It  is  going  through  a  new  eKpertenoe  In  otM- 
ing  in  thU  m^nltude  wttb  private  tr^Aw 
m  this  oountey.  Swrlet  offldals  are  mors 
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l^ntUfcT  with  State  monopoUee  which  make 
a  tnde,  uod  that's  it.  But  the  Bnsstans.  wHo 
iMiicbt  gram  hare  on  the  same  terms  as 
ottiar  natloDB.  now  find  reoklSM  partisan 
ptdttleans  taUlng  Vbm  Anarican  people  thiit 
03.  coDsnman  arc  mbetdlatag  the  sale  to 
B^,|rf»  Tlwy  find  a  oaiwltilate  for  Preeldent. 
no  leas,  teUlng  the  Amartoan  people  that  the 
lAigaat  gram  sale  m  history  was  good  only 
tor  American  grain  trmdars  and  was  bad  for 
{tnaan  and  taxpayers.  And  this  candidate 
U  alleging  to  the  Russians  that  their  negotia- 
tors let  the  American  private  trade  make 
windfall  profits  out  of  their  mlsfortimes. 

tHese  distortions  are  bound  to  cause  the 
Soviet  Union  to  wonder  If  the  Amerloana 
want  friendly,  ocmmierclal  relations  with  the 
Boaslans.  The  international  sale  of  farm 
oommodttlee  Is  a  highly  competitive  busmeas. 
And  I  repeat,  the  partlaan  attacks  on  this 
historic  sale  to  Russia,  and  the  poor  Judg- 
ment displayed,  are  Je(q>ardlzlng  the  preeent 
and  future  sale  of  American  farm  products, 
and  all  commercial  products,  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Tou  can  perform  a  statesmanlike  and  bi- 
partisan service  for  the  country  by  restoring 
f^im  ^pralsal  to  the  achievement  for 
United  St&tee  farmers,  workers,  taxpayers, 
and  citizens  that  Is  embodied  In  this  historic 
oommerclal  transaction  between  these  two 
nations. 

Let's  look  at  what  this  sale  of  grain  to 
Russia  has  done,  and  what  the  tdtematlves 
would  be: 

1.  It  has  Increased  the  value  of  farmers' 
crops  by  nearly  $1  billion.  The  alternative 
would  be  lees  Income  in  farmer's  pockets. 

2.  Tht  sale  to  Russia  has  reduced  the 
total  stocks  of  grain  in  this  country — ^but 
there  are  still  adequate  supplies — and  this 
has  enhanced  the  prospect  of  stronger  grain 
prices  for  farmers  next  year.  The  alternative 
would  be  larger  surpluses,  lower  farm  prices, 
and  tighter  controls  on  farmers. 

3.  The  sale  to  Russia  has  reduced  the  cost 
to  UjS.  taxpas^ers  so  that  the  ooet  of  the 
export  payments  on  the  salea  to  Russia  are 
offset  by  dollar  savings  of  about  four  to  one. 
The  cost  of  wheat  In  a  loaf  of  bread  has  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equlvsdent  to  only 
about  one-half  cent  per  loaf.  The  alternative 
would  be  higher  government  tax  costs,  with 
farmers  getting  more  of  their  income  from 
the  government  rather  than  from  the  market. 

4.  The  sale  was  conducted  by  private 
traders,  which  Is  the  Anterlcan  way  of  doing 
business.  The  alternative  would  be  state 
monopoly  trading  with  the  government 
conducting  our  export  business. 

5.  The  credit  arrangements  were  negotiated 
and  carried  out  by  experts  in  the  Department 
of  Agrtculttire  who  were  selected  for  their 
experience  and  Icnowledge  of  complicated  In- 
ternational trade.  The  alternative  Is  to  have 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  run  by  pt^lt- 
leal  hacks  who  have  no  expertise  or  accept- 
ability In  international  trade  negotiations. 

6.  The  sale  to  Russia  was  made  by  meeting 
world  competition  with  the  aid  of  export 
payments  that  have  been  used  since  1949. 
The  alternative  would  be  to  withdraw  from 
wheat  exports  or  to  let  TTnited  States  farm- 
ers compete  Individually  against  the  Oovem- 
ment  monopolies  that  conduct  the  wheat 
trade  of  other  major  exporting  countries  and 
can  offer  huge  quantities  of  wheat  at  prices 
of  their  own  choosing. 

7.  The  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  deferred  until  Russia  agreed  to  our  reg- 
ular OOC  three-year  credit  terms  at  6^  per- 
cent Interest.  This  agreement  came  on  Jtfly  8 
after  some  U.S.  farmers  had  scdd  their  ^meat. 
Onr  eetlmatee  mdleate  that  by  July  18 
tinatn  had  Kdd  oxUy  380  mlUion  bushels  of 
wheat  out  of  a  total  supply  of  1,958  million 
Dwahels  under  farmers'  oontrtd  at  the  be- 
8*nntog  of  the  season.  The  alternative  would 
bare  been  to  induce  the  Rnaalans  to  sign 
••rtl»  by  granting  them  the  lO-year.  2  per- 
«aBt   interest    tliat    they    first    requested — 


wblab  we  are  not  lagaUy  autlMinaad  to  oOar 
and  which.  In  any  oaae,  would  bsva  baan 
better  than  tba  tanas  avaUalsla  to  our  long- 
time, eatabllalMd  world  ooatomara. 

DaapHa  tlia  claar-«at  and  otavloua  advan- 
tagas  of  tbaaa  Btiaalan  grain  aalaa  for  all 
uagiuauta  at  our  eoooomy,  a  nimibar  at  qusa- 
tlona  and  ooaaplamts  have  been  naada  abont 
them.  Some  c<  thaaa  no  dovbt  are  d^barata 
mlarepiMentattocis.  Soma  undoubtadly  atam 
from  real  mlatiwidarBtandlng  due  to  tbe  f aat 
that  eKporttag  la  a  conpUcated  biialTiaas. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  myaelf  to  sev- 
eral of  these  areas  of  f  anlt-ftndlng. 
rASMxaa*  fbicx  hkn  u-m 
The  oontantlon  has  been  made  that  farm- 
ers did  not  get  the  real  benefiU  at  tha  Rus- 
sian salea  beoauaa  tbay  sold  before  the  Rus- 
sian bualnaaa  oauaad  market  prloaa  to  rlaa. 

I  am  aware  that  soma  United  Statea  wtiaat 
farmars  sold  their  wheat  before  the  full  ex- 
tant of  the  upward  influence  on  price  was 
known.  They  did  this  In  preference  to  ivilng 
tlxe  support  loan  program.  This  Is  unfortu- 
nate. The  number  of  such  farmaca  is  ap- 
parently not  large,  smce  our  flgurea  ahow 
that  of  the  total  1972  crc^  plus  farmer-owned 
carryover  Into  1972.  83  percent  was  stlU 
owned  by  farmers  on  July  16. 

In  any  case,  it  sho\ild  ba  dear  that  tbe 
Oapartntent  of  Agriculture  did  all  it  could  to 
make  the  situation  clear  to  farmers  prompt; 
ly.  Thla  la  something  tliat  the  Department 
Instated  upon  in  making  the  agreement  with 
the  Soviets. 

To  clarity  this,  let  me  take  a  few  momenta 
to  outline  the  steps  in  the  davelopmant  of 
this  Soviet  expK>rt  biislness. 

As  you  know,  a  marketing  team  from  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture  accompanied  nM 
on  a  trip  to  Russia  In  April  to  nagotlata 
terms  of  trade  for  the  poaalble  sale  of  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  meeting  was  a  foUow-up  to  the  gram 
sale  that  had  been  made  to  Russia  last  faU. 
and  it  followed  an  Indication  of  interest  in 
further  trade  by  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. Vladimir  Matskevich,  when  he  visited 
this  coiuitry  last  December. 

President  Nixon,  when  he  visited  Russia  m 
May,  further  enhanced  the  prospect  for 
trade  batwewi  the  two  countrlee  aa  a  result 
of  the  Sununlt  Conference. 

There  are  three  factors  involved  In  the 
sharply  Increased  grain  trade  with  tbe  Soviet 
Union: 

1.  A  warming  of  relationships  iMitween  the 
two  nations  with  a  mutual  eqjresslon  of  m- 
terest  In  cooperating  in  cultural  and  scien- 
tific exchangee,  and  In  greater  economic  trade 
to  the  benefit  of  both  nations. 

2.  A  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Qovemment  to  increase  the  protem  oocn- 
ponent  of  the  diet  of  its  people  by  2ft  percent 
during  the  current  five-year  plan.  In  order  to 
achieve  that  goal,  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
has  indicated  that  it  would  Import  food  and 
feedgrains. 

3.  A  severe  winter  with  limited  aiow  cover 
led  to  heavy  winterkill  of  fall-planted  grains 
in  Russia.  Tbe  Soviets  planted  more  spring 
grains  to  compensate,  but  thaaa  spring- 
planted  grains  ran  Into  a  hot.  dry  summar. 
No  one.  mdudlng  the  Rimaians  could  assess 
the  effect  on  their  grain  production  vmtU  the 
summer   weather   unfolded   day-by-day. 

That  was  the  setting  for  grain  nagottatlona 
between  the  two  oountrlea.  In  April,  th»  Rus- 
sians did  not  appear  interested  in  our  regu- 
lar terms  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
trade,  including  three-year  credit  and  going 
interest  rates.  They  wished  to  negotiate  for 
better  terms. 

If  we  had  had  a  cbo4ee,  we  would  have 
much  preferred  to  reach  a  trade  agraamant  m 
Moecow  In  early  April  during  my  vlatt.  This 
would  have  made  tbe  news  avallabia  to  all 
UJB.  farmers  before  tbe  wheat  harrest  bad 
started.  However,  tbe  only  way  tbat  that 
could  have  been  achieved  wouM  hare  baaa 
for  the  United  Statea  to  make  concaaatona  to 


the  Soviet  Oovemmant  that  It  la  nsi  making 
to  other  nations  that  bate  bean  long  <l— 
customara  for  our  wheat  and  faadgnSn.  We 
did  not  want  to  do  that,  and  baid  fins. 

Tba  nast  mova  was  entteaiy  up  to  ttaa  Soviet 
Oovemment.  They  decided  to  agyaa  to  our 
tama  on  tbatr  own  tlnM  acbadula.  utoloh  be- 
oama  zaan  urgent  for  them  whan  thay  I 
to  aaaaaa  ttw  damage  to  tbair  grain  : 
unusually  hot  and  dry  sunuaar 

Aa  the  severity  of  tbatr  waatbar 
began  to  unfold,  tba  SovlaU  caoa  to  this 
country  in  late  June  and  early  July  to  nago> 
tlata  further.  Tbm  entire  agraamant  was 
reached  in  eleven  daya,  whob  is  vlrtuaUy  ua- 
precedanted  in  intematlooal  nagBtlatlnris 
Ulttmataly,  tba  Ruaatana  agiwid  to  our  regu- 
lar OCC  tarma  at  credit. 

Aa  aoon  aa  this  agreamant  waa  raacbet 
waa  signed  on  Saturday,  July  8.  tba 
ware  announced  to  the  world  in  a  press  atata- 
mant  by  PreaUUnt  Nlxnn  and  then  at  a  Joint 
preas  conference  on  tba  same  day  by  mysaU 
and  Secretary  of  Oommaroe  Peter  O.  Petit- 


We  held  the  stgntnga  and  oaada  tba  an- 
nounoanaanta  on  a  Saturday  beoauaa  we  ba- 
lleved  tbat  tbare  abouM  ba  no  delay  In  mak- 
ing tbe  Informattnn  avallabia  to  farmara.  to 
the  trade,  to  the  nation's  clttaana.  and  to  tba 
world. 

Of  couraa.  the  handwriting  about  tba  fu- 
ture was  plain  for  thoee  i^o  cered  to  read  It 
and  act  upon  It.  As  early  as  iaat  April,  upon 
my  return  from  Moecow,  I  waa  oonSdatxtly 
and  publicly  predicting  that  subatanttal 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  in  proa- 
pact.  Many  other  Department  ofWcrtala  did 
likewise.  Between  early  AprU  and  early  Sep- 
tember, In  mere  than  36  separate  spaaehaa. 
preas  conferenoee,  broadcaata,  azid  announce 
manta,  I  explained  the  sale  of  grain  to  Bn 

V7e  did  not  taU  this  Just  to  grain 
pamas  or  Just  to  fannara  or  Jnat  to 
other.  We  told  It  to  the  world  In  apaaehaa  and 
Btatementa  that  were  generally  releaaed  and 
widely  disseminated.  Clrcumatanoes  bava 
made  us  even  better  prophets  than  we  knaw, 
BOLX  or  Kzroims 
Another  complaint  we  have  heard  is  tbat 
the  export  gram  firma  were  given  advanoa 
information  by  the  Department  about  tba 
volume  of  grain  tbe  Ruaatana  planned  to 
purchaaa. 

This  is  absolutely  untrue.  At  tba  ttraa  of 
the  nJB.-U88R  nagotutions  In  Washington 
the  first  week  m  July,  the  Sovleta  may  have 
had  an  Idea  that  they  were  about  to  enter 
the  markets  In  a  major  way.  If  aoeti  la  tba 
case,  they  may  have  contacted  IndlvMoal 
gram  companlee  with  reapaot  to  caah  pur- 
chases prior  to  the  completion  of  cOelal  ooa- 
versatlons  with  the  UJB.  Oovaramant.  In 
this  way,  the  companlee  map  bava  known 
that  the  Rtisslans  were  conteeaplattng  laiga 
purchases.  If  this  Is  the  caee,  we  did  not 
know  about  It,  either  from  the  Ruaatana  or 
from  tbe  oooqxanlea.  Oartalnly,  tba  oom- 
panies  did  not  learn  about  it  from  ua. 

We  do  know  that  Soviet  buying  aganta 
were  In  New  York  during  the  firat  week  at 
July.  But  any  oontaots  tbay  made  at  ttia« 
time  were  with  trading  flnoa— not  with  us. 
And  of  oouraa  the  purchaaaa  ware  mada  froa 
private  aources  and  not  frotn  tba  U£.  Oov- 
emmant. This  U  long  aatebUahad  poUey,  fully 
In  leeeplng  with  the  Amartoan  tree  antar* 
prtae  aystem  and  wtthzepaatad  Oongreaalonai 
dlrectlvea  and  poUcy  atatamanta. 

I  emptiafa  that  nobody  knew  than— 
naltber  tbe  Dapartmaot  of  Agrleulture  nor 
tba  trada— Just  bow  much  tha  Bnaalana 
would  buy.  Tbe  export  tradara  ware  not  tail- 
li^  each  other  bow  much  tba  Bovlata  wai« 
booking  with  them.  Tha  eiportara  did  not  t«U 
tbe  Department  of  Agrleultttre.  Nor  were  tlia 
Rtiaaians  talking. 

It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  the  stxe  of  the 
Soviet  ptmshaaea  cav^t  everyone  by  aor- 
prlaa.  including  tba  Rtualana  themaalvaa.  Bo- 
viat  grain  purebaaers  were  in  this  country 
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dMOlna   with   tbm   prlvmt«   •xport  tiB^  to 

S»th^  bmn  aaoft  to  th«ir  wh«»t  crop  by 
thtt  bot.  dry  w«*tb*r. 

Of  «;»S.  th.  Ku«un.  did  not  w*nt  to 
p*y  mow  tium  tb«y  h-d  to  for  tb.  IP*lf  •  « 
U»ey  ww«  not  bro«lc»*ttag  wbat  th«lr  »- 
qulrvmenta  would  be.  ^       .w    ^„„ 

A*  Ute  M  Jtay  e,  two  d»y»  before  tbe  Hgn- 
in,  of  tbe  Ru«l.n  grain  •«™«f  •'^^'  ^Jf* 
VS  exporters  oOered  to  .eU  7  million  bnebeU 
of  whelit  to  tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  u«.  in  tbe  foreign  donetlon  progrem 
STou??^  of  approximately  •170  a  bu^- 
rt  ^^o«Wtoey  bave  done  tbU  If  they  bad 
toowTtoaTbualnee.  «*  P^d^g  ^"^ 
would  bull  the  marfcet  by  between  44  and  48 
eenta  within  00  daysT  .^ 

on  tS^y  befoJe  the  signing  of  the  Bu.- 
.i^^SLment.  «tporter.  book«l  2V,  mU^ 
SSSieU  of  wheat  for  export  •*  »^, '^"^ 
^^nt  of  7  cent,  a  bushel.  Would  they 
Str^one  this  U  they  had  ^nowled^  of 
Sending  buMnee.  that  would  force  that  ex - 
^  payment  up  to  47  cent,  in  Aug«^? 

In  the  entire  month  at  July.  ^«t«8 
booked  163  mlllton  bushel.  *«  "P^TP?!; 
menu  of  16  oenU  a  bushel,  or  leee.  Does  that 
^d  like  the  action  of  people  who  had 
S^celnformatlon  a.  to  a  wheat  buying 

boom? 

NO  trwoAi.  TM*Ti«irr  »ob  bwbsia 

Some  critic,  have  alleged  that  the  Soviets 
reoelved  special  treatment  In  this  matter. 
either  In  credit  terms  or  pricea. 

The  Soviet,  did  not  receive  ipeclal  tr«at- 
mS  ^n  the  SorleU  bo««bt  graln^  they 
^uKht  from  international  trading  co^- 
^^^  the  open  market  P^^J^  " 
rjapane-OT  Burope«»  buyer  would  do.  If 
^/bought  on  enm,  they  had  the  same 
mdll  terms  available  a.  other  importers— 
S«pt  mai  CCC  cnKllt  to  the  Soviet  Union 

*-^t1:irL  point  out  that  much  Of 
the  gram  purchased  to  date  Is  ^or  cwhdo  - 
l»rs  Commodity  Credit  corporation  credit 
S^vaUable  for  no  more  than  •fO««^»^- *^ 
my  one  time,  under  the  term.  •K^  ."Pf° 
5ul7  8  and  If  the  Soviet  Union  should  buy 
illmon  worth  of  grain,  1^*1^  °'  "  ,7°^^ 
have  to  be  for  dollars.  The  other  half-the 
rcC  a^t-to  protected  by  bank-guar»nt«Kl 
letters  of  credit. 

aoL.  OF  Kxpoar  patmbnts 
CompUOnt.  about  the  export  P*?'^*^!^  or 

export  subsidy  Prog^"*  ^»**f?  „*°,  r!^^ 
li^d  the  belief  that  the  United  SUte. 
tl^ayer  Is  In  some  manner  subsidizing 
wheal  sale,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

i^rthe  answer  1.  no.  American  taxpay- 
Ji^  i>.neflt«l  by  theee  t'*^"^^- ^?f 
S^tbe  export  payment  P'o«"^,"^»V*^"' 

JJ'sto'S'^a'^'^-bi'  u^.  'be^^  --! 

into  •xoort— to  make  up  the  dtff«ence  oe- 
"S^T^^tic  prloe  at  a  blgh«  level  and 
a  world  price  at  a  lower  level.  Without  It.  we 
^oTS  b^ve  be«x  relegated  to  the  role  of 
^Idual  supplier.  In  the  world  wheat  market. 

Uo«t  of  bur  agricultural  export  commodl- 
Ue.  move  without  the  benefit  of  "^T  •'^ 
payment  or  wbeidy.  Onoe  a  decision  Is  made 
to  uee  export  paymwita.  there  are  *»<>  W 
vou  can  go.  You  can  wee  a  fixed  paymwit  rate. 
^^  xaMns  that  you  win  b.  oompetttlTe 
only  when  oth«-  supplier,  are  offertng  at  net 
export  price,  equal  to  yours  or  above  them^ 
oiTyou  can  use  a  vartable  rate  that  attempt, 
to  achieve  targeted  price..  This  win  »«n»^« 
United  State,  competitive  at  an  time..  The 
latter  I.  the  way  we  have  been  operaClng  In 
the  caM  of  tbe  wheat  program. 

Our  target  for  many  months  has  been  to 
hold  our  export  prloe  at  approximately  $1.63 
a  buiih^  t-o-h.  Qutf  porta— a  Umi  that  «aa 
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(^mgnifi  to  keep  our  Theat  moving  at  stable 
world  prices. 

We  had  several  reaeona  for  wanting  to 
maintain  this  stabUlty.  We  bad  large  stocks 
al  wheat  carried  over  from  la«  year  and  a 
large  1972  crop  aaeured.  We  had  a  suh«an- 
ttoi  investment  In  a  set-aside  program  de- 
atened  to  prevent  burdensome  wheat  sur- 
^yj»m.  Vff>  needed  to  export  large  amounts 
of  wheat  and  at  the  same  time  not  dlwalmi- 
nate  against  our  tradlUonal  wheat  customers 
and  create  condition,  that  would  hurt  u.  In 

future  years. 

But  with  the  Soviet.  comln«  Uito  the  mar- 
ket In  a  big  way  m  August,  we  faced  a  new 
situation.  The  United  State,  domertlc  price 
roM  sharply.  This,  of  course,  wa.  aU  to  the 
good  since  one  of  the  goals  of  our  farm 
policy  is  to  help  farmers  get  a  fair  price  in 
the  market  place.  It  did  require,  however, 
that  we  increase  the  export  payment  to  or- 
der that  exporters  might  buy  at  the  higher 
domestic  price,  and  continue  to  srtl  at  cwn- 

petltlve  world  prices.  

Within  a  few  week.,  however.  It  wa.  ap- 
parent that  something  had  to  give.  In  view 
S^the  proepect  that  we  had  equaled  or  sur- 
pasMd  our  export  sales  goals  and  the  <x»tot 
the  wheat  program  had  been  reduced,  we  felt 
lustlfled  in  permitting  the  export  price  ol 
wheat  to  rise.  We  so  Informed  the  grain  ex- 
porter, on  August  36  and  aUowed  them  one 
iireek  In  which  to  book  export  payments  on 
sale,  made  prior  to  August  34  at  export  pay- 
Vttsnt  rates  made  on  the  basis  of  world  prices 
that  had  prevaUed  untu  early  July. 

We  did  this  in  the  belief  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  take  part  In  the  m»rket- 
ine  proces..  It  has  an  obligation  to  plav 
fa^lv.  The  exporter  Is  entitled  to  know  what 
plan  we  are  using,  what  the  rules  are,  a^d 
when  the  rules  are  changed.  That  1.  why, 
for  example.  In  past  year.  In  the  case  of  large 
wheat  purchase  tenders  by  Importers  which 
have  remained  open  for  a  considerable  P«rtod 
of  time,  exporters  had  been  assured  that  the 
subsidy  would  follow  the  domestic  market 
and  maintain  an  export  price  they  could  rely 

on. 

On  sales  made  since  August  24.  we  are 
offering  export  payments  at  lower  rates.  Since 
the  domestic  price  has  continued  to  rlfse^  it 
la  obvious  that  our  export  prices  are  higher 
It  is  too  early  to  tell  What  effect  this  wUl 
have  on  export  sales  for  the  remainder  of  the 
marketing  year  Payments  on  somewhat  over 
30  million  bushels  were  booked  at  the  lower 
rates  during  the  period  August  28-Septem- 
ber  1.  indicating  that  »le8  are  continuing, 
although  perhaps  to  a  reduced  volume. 

In  total,  sa  of  September  1,  exporters  have 
booked  nearly  800  mUllon  bushels  of  wheat 
export  payments  covering  exports  during  the 
1973-73  marketing  year.  This  Is  clear  Indica- 
tion that  o\ir  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products  for  the  year  wUl  equal  or  exceed  a 
bUUon  bushels— by  far  the  largest  total  In 
our  history. 

As  for  the  cost  of  the  export  payment  pro- 
gram It  la  true  that  it  tovolves  a  Treasury 
outlay.  It  doe.  not  foUow,  however,  that  this 
Is  a  net  coet.  Quite  the  reverse!  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out.  taxpayers  wUl  benefit 
from  dollar  savings  In  the  ratio  of  four  to  one 
on  the  coet  of  the  export  payments  on  the 
sales  to  Russia.  A  total  outlay  of  WOO  million 
export  payments  on  all  shipments  to  all  des- 
tinations wUl  bring  back  Government  farm 
program  savings  of  a  half-bUUon  dollars,  for 
a  net  sarlngs  to  taxpayers  of  $200  million, 
aicoao  AGRictJLTcjRAi.  xxpoaxs 
la  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
the  contribution  of  this  Soviet  business  to 
our  total  agricultural  «sport  picture. 

During  the  1972  flsc^  year,  our  agrlciUtural 
exports  reached  »8  btlBon  for  the  first  time. 
Soybeans  became  our  flrst  .2  billion  a  year 
export  crop.  BxpcaMB  of  animals  and  animal 
product,  reached  61  bUllon  for  the  first  time. 
It  wa.  a  banner  year,  and  It  looked  like  a 
hard  one  to  top. 


But  we  are  going  to  top  It  thl.  year. , 

the  principal  reason  we  are  U  the  sale  tt 
wheat,  feedgrains,  and  K>yfo«Rn.  to  the  SoMst 
Union.  Currently,  It  appeals  that  the  Sovlit 
Union  wlU  buy  between  $000  tnilUnn  and  U 
billion  in  agricultural  products  from  us 
during  the  1973  fircal  year.  If  It  does,  and  K 
our  export,  to  other  customers  malntjUn 
the  pace  at  which  they  started  out  in  July, 
we  seem  almost  certain  to  reach  8B  btlUas 
thl.  year  and  we  may  approach  Prestdvit 
Nixon's  910  billion  goal. 

The  balance  of  payment,  contribution  ct 
tbe  Soviet  sales  Is  likewise  impreuive.  Sines 
all  sale,  will  be  made  for  dollars,  they  repre- 
sent a  direct  contribution  to  our  trade  bal- 
ance. In  the  last  OacaX  year,  agriculture  so- 
counted  for  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  a 
bUllon,  offMtting  much  of  the  deficit  rackad 
up  by  the  non-agricultural  Mctor. 

With  nearly  $1  billion  In  Soviet  buslnea 

added,  we  should  IncreaM  our  contribution 

to   the   balance   of   paymsnts  substantiall; 

this  year. 

In  quick  summary,  the  grain  sale  to  Russia: 

1.  WUl  enhance  farm  moome  by  seversl 
hundred  mlUion  dollars. 

2.  WlU  move  our  farmers  substantially  In 
the  direction  of  getting  their  income  In  th« 
marketplace,  and  av?ay  from,  such  heavy  de- 
pendence on  government  payments. 

3.  WlU  mean  less  onerous  planting  restric- 
tions on  our  farmers  a.  they  produce  for  u 
expanded  market. 

4  wm  reduce  taxpayers  costs  by  somt 
$200  mUUon. 

5.  WlU  create  25,000  to  30,000  additionid 
jobs  for  our  laboring  men. 

6.  Will  add  one  blUlon  dollars  to  US.  bal- 
ance of  payment.. 

7.  Will  move  the  world's  two  most  pow»- 
f\il  nations  along  the  road  to  normal  com- 
mercial relations  and  peace. 


STATBICXNT    by    CASSOIX    O.    BBXmTHAVSB 

Secretary  Butz  and  I  were  asked  at  Uila 
hearing  last  Thursday  whether  we  had 
knowledge  of  alleged  call,  made  by  Charles 
Pence  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
"tip  off"  exporters  of  an  Impending  change 
in  the  wheat  subsidy  program.  The  question 
was  correctly  answered  la  the  negative. 

We  had  no  knowledge  that  Charles  Pence 
had  phoned  the  trade  with  so-called  tlp-ofl 
caUs  or  any  other.  What  did  happen  was  th« 
I  asked  Prank  McKnlght,  Assistant  General 
Sales  Manager  of  the  Export  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, on  August  24  to  notify  exporters  imme- 
diately that  a  change  had  just  been  made  In 
export  policy;  which.  In  effect,  notified  wheat 
exporters  not  to  assume  that  sales  made  after 
the  close  of  business  on  the  33rd  of  August 
would  necessarUy  qualify  for  export  pay- 
ments based  on  U.S.  export  prices  that  had 
prevaUed  for  the  previous  10  months. 

Mr.  McKnlght  asked  Mr.  Pence  to  maks 
these  call,  on  August  24.  This  was  Intended 
to  place  exporters  on  Instant  notice  that  if 
they  continued  making  sale,  they  did  so  at 
their  own  risk  as  to  subsidy  levels.  This  wss 
done  to  prevent  overselling  of  certain  cIbssm 
of  wheat.  The  exporters  were  not  told  what  a 
new  U.S.  export  price  would  be  nor  was  SW 
InformaUon  given  to  indicate  that  the  level 
of  subsidy  would  necesearUy  change,  onl J 
that  they  could  not  count  on  the  previous 
export  price  policy  being  continued. 

At  the  time  of  the  qusstlonlng  last  Thun- 
day  I  was  not  aware  that  these  were  tue 
caUs  referred  to  by  Congressman  Melcher  n«t 
was  I  aware  at  that  time  that  McKnlght  baa 
asked  Pence  to  make  thSM  calls. 

NoUficatlons  given  exporters  ^^  *VP™*?" 
on  August  24  were  ni»t  conaldwed  tow 
market  sensitive  since  It  wa.  not  mtewwi 
to  Indicate  an  actual  ahange  In  eithw  «* 
level  of  the  export  sutosUly  or  In  the  ta^^ 
prices.  Any  change  would  depmd  on  sums- 
qtient  development..  In  fact,  it  wa.  hoipss 
that  no  change  In  the  target  prices  wowB 
h»T*  to  bs  made.  As  veriflcatton  of  that  fsA 


I  wmid  Ilk.  to  sidrnlt  for  the  record  a  copy 
of  ft  speech  that  I  daUvMwd  on  th.  night 
S  Auguirt24  in  which  I  discuss  the  d^lra- 
l^llty  Of  retaining  the  e:q>ort  pries  of  U-S. 
wtuat  at  the  prevaUlng  target  IsvsU. 

It  was  only  after  a  meeting  I  attend«l  in 
tba  ixecutive  Ofllce  Building  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  26  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  Ofllce  of  IJanagament  and  Budget, 
OouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  and  others,  and 
with  discussions  foUowlng  this  meeting  with 
aecretary  Butz,  that  the  Department  decided 
to  change  the  U.3.  export  target  price  ob- 
lectlves  Even  at  this  time,  I  urged  for  re- 
itioiag  the  level  of  U.S.  eiq»rt  i»rlcee  that 
hftd  prevaUed  for  the  previous  10  month,  so 
u  to  protect  tradlUonal  U.S.  customers  and 
to  discourage  additional  competition  for  U.S. 
wheat  farmers. 

Kxporters  who  received  telephone  calls  on 
August  24  and  who  may  have  expected 
changes  In  subsidy  levels  for  new  sales  on 
Augiiflt  24  or  25  were  wrong.  In  fact,  ths 
subsidy  level  remained  constant  from  August 
17  through  3:30  p.m.  August  28.  Thus,  ex- 
porters receiving  telephone  calls  had  no  sd- 
vantage  over  those  receiving  this  information 
from  the  August  26  press  release. 

Congressman  Melcher's  question  to  me  as 
to  whether  advance  Information  of  a  sub- 
sidy change  would  be  helpful  to  a  trader  was 
answered  correctly  In  the  affirmative.  How- 
ever, no  advance  Information  was  given  to 
anyone.  The  exixjrters  were  simply  advised 
afterwards  of  a  change  in  policy  that  had 
already  taken  place. 

To  the  extent  that  there  Is  oonfuaton  on 
this  point,  It  Is  In  the  fact  that  there  were 
two  separate  actions.  One,  a  telephone  notifi- 
cation deaUng  with  the  canceUatlon  of  a  tar- 
get price  objective;  the  second,  a  press  re- 
lease establishing  a  settlement  period  for  old 
sales  and  a  new  subsidy  level  for  new  sales. 
No  one  had  advance  Information  of  either 
action.  The  details  of  the  seccAd  announce- 
ment were  not  worked  out  until  a  meeting 
was  held  in  my  ofllce  on  August  36  at  ap- 
proximately 3:30  p.m.;  these  were  announced 
In  a  press  release  shortly  thereafter. 

STATXMENT  BT  CHAaL,KS  W.  PXHCX 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

I  am  Charles  W.  Pence.  Director  of  the 
Grain  Division,  Expcnrt  Markettag  Service, 
USDA.  This  Division  is  responsible  for  oper- 
ating the  export  payment  program  for  wheat. 
I  am  here  at  your  request  to  testify  con- 
cerning certain  telephone  calls  to  the  grain 
trade  on  August  24. 1972. 

At  approximately  11:00  a.m.  Prank  Mc- 
Knlght, Associate  General  Sales  Manager,  Ex- 
port Marketing  Service,  Informed  me  that 
Carroll  Brunthaver,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  had  asked  EMS  to  caU  the  sev- 
eral grain  companies  Involved  In  grain  sales 
to  the  U.S.SJI.  Mr.  McKnlght  asked  me  to 
make  these  calls. 

I  called  the  six  companies  who  we  beUeved 
had  sold  wheat  to  Rtissla  (Oamac.  Cook. 
Cargill,  Continental.  Bunge,  and  Dreyfus) .  A. 
Instructed,  I  told  these  companies  two 
things: 

First,  I  asked  that  a  senior  official  of  each 
company  meet  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
rlculturs  and  other  sellers  of  wheat  to  Russia 
to  discuss  aspects  of  the  aalas.  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Secretary  Brunthaver's  office 
at  2:00  pjn..  August  25,  1972. 

In  addition,  they  were  told  that  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  August  23,  1972,  the  De- 
partment's export  payment  policy  on  wheat 
wmld  no  longer  reflect  XJS.  export  price 
leveU  which  were  In  effect  previous  to  the 
Ruasljui  wheat  sales. 

The  meeting  caUed  with  the  exporters 
who  sold  to  Russia  was  for  the  purpoee  of 
obtaining  Information  In  regard  to  the  quan- 
tities sold,  classes,  and  gradaa,  eto.,  w  that 
the  Department  woiUd  have  th*  Information 


needed  In  revising  its  poUoy  and  to  pmsnt 
the  owtartllng  of  owtaln  oiaaass  of  «ha»t. 
In  addition  to  thaM  caUa,  I  caUad  oth«r 

eiq>orters  to  Inform  thsm  that,  as  of  the 
cloM  of  business  August  28,  1973.  the  De- 
partment's export  payment  poUcy  on  wheat 
would  no  longer  reflect  a  UJ9.  export  price 
level  which  was  In  sOaet  prarknis  to  the 
Russian  agreeoosnt. 

As  many  exporters  ss  possible  wess  caUsd. 
This  word  beciune  pubUo  in  th.  trade  and 
exporters  were  caUlng  me  for  verlfination.  As 
a  resiUt.  I  feel  most  exporters  were  Informed 
of  the  change  in  policy. 

The  afternoon  of  August  34  I  was  ssked  to 
look  into  the  possibility  of  a  two-tiered  sys- 
tem of  exp<»l;  paymsnts.  My  staff  drafted 
such  a  system  for  sale,  mads  on  or  before 
August  23  and  salss  August  34  and  forward. 

This  two-tiered  system  was  approved  the 
afternoon  of  August  25  and  was  announced 
that  afternoon.  Tbe  decision  to  change  the 
effective  time  of  the  new  policy  to  August 
24  instead  of  August  23  was  made  by  Sec- 
retary Brunthaver  and  his  staff  at  about  3 :  00 
p.m.,  August  36,  In  recognition  of  the  pos- 
albUity  that  some  exporters  conceivably 
might  not  bave  received  word  on  August  M 
of  the  impending  change  and,  therefote, 
might  have  oontlnued  selling  wheat  luutar 
the  earUer  export  pairment  policy. 

In  my  view,  the  exporters  who  were  noti- 
fied by  phone  on  August  24  would  not  find 
this  information  to  their  advantage,  since 
I  speclflcaUy  told  them  that  the  new  pay- 
ment policy  would  be  effective  as  of  ths 
close  of  business  the  previous  day,  August  23. 


COMMENDING  1972  U.S.  OLYMPIC 
TEAM  AND  MARK  ANDREW  BFTTZ 
IN  PARTICULAR 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  inunedlate  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  701) 
commending  the  1972  U.S.  Olympic  team 
for  their  athletic  performance  and  Mark 
Andrew  Spitz,  in  particular,  for  his  un- 
paralleled achievement  in  the  1972 
Olympic  games  in  Munich,  Germany. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

a.  Com.  BBS.  701 

Resolution  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That — 

(1)  Mark  Andrew  Spitz,  of  Carmlrhaal, 
California,  is  commended  for  the  Individual 
excellence,  skill,  and  perseverance  that 
earned  him  a  record  seven  gold  medals  m 
swimming  In  the  xtt  Olympiad,  ths  histori- 
cally significant  achievement  of  being  tbm 
first  01ynq>ic  oontestuit  to  ever  win  seven 
gold  mf«1«»-i«  in  one  Olympiad,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  being  ths  outstanding  Olympian  of 
modern  times; 

(2)  The  Congress  notes  with  praise  the  de- 
termination and  exceptional  athletic  aMItty 
displayed,  Indlvlduidly  and  tai  tsam  oonosrt, 
by  ths  many  fine  athlstas  who  rsprsasnts d 
the  Unltwl  Stat*,  during  the  1973  Olympic 
gamas  in  Munich,  Oermany,  and  oamoMnds 
the  1972  United  State.  Olympic  team  for  Ite 
athletic  performance  In  tba  XZ  Olympiad. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  1972 
Olympic  games  were  an  emotional  mara- 
thon. This  body  has  ezprcaaed  Its  out- 
rage, profound  sorrow,  and  disbelief  In 
the  senseless  tragedy  which  occtured  tn 
Munich.  We  are  stUI  In  a  state  of  shock. 
But  today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 


remambw  tlM  real  jnirpoH  of  tlie  Olyin- 
plsa— to  promote  Intsrest  in  cdncatlan 
and  culture  and  to  foster  bcfttar  Inter- 
r|<^^^^ytai  undergtaodlng  Uirough  tbe  uni- 
versal Tpiirinim  of  youth's  law  of  ath- 
letics. We  have  a  chance  to  aApr—  our 
pride  in  tbt  abiltty  of  tht  young  athletes 
who  r^reaented  tbe  United  States  at  tbe 
1972  game*  and  gave  so  much  of  tbem- 
selTes.  as  Individuals  and  as  a  team. 
There  were  33  gold.  31  sUver,  and  30 
bronae  medals  won  W  tbe  UJB.  Olympic 
team  in  the  1972  games.  Nlnety-four 
medals  is  an  impressiTe  number,  ilbutra- 
tive  of  the  outstanding  athletic  per- 
formance and  ability  of  our  athletes. 

There  is  no  dispute  over  the  fact  that 
the  XX  Olympiad  was  historic  and  for  a 
number  of  rrnennn  Many  should  be 
singled  out  tor  spedal  reeognltica,  but 
one  young  athlete  In  particular,  I  feel, 
deserves  our  si>ecial  praise.  Be  eseau>ll- 
fles  what  determination  and  persever- 
ance and  learned  skill  can  accomplish 
That  individual  Is  Mark  Andrew  Spits  of 
Carmichael,  Calif.,  who  I  am  proud  to 
say  is  a  resident  ctf  my  congressia&al  dis- 
trict. At  the  1972  games,  Mark  attained 
the  historic  achievement  of  being  the 
flrst  Olympic  contestant  to  ever  win  seven 
gold  medals  In  one  Olympiad. 

Mark  has  been  swimming  for  20  yean, 
ever  since  the  age  of  2.  He  has  been  a 
recordbreaker  throughout  his  swimming 
career  £md  at  age  18  was  recognized  as 
the  world's  No.  1  swimmer.  He  has  con- 
tinued to  set,  and  break,  national  and 
international  records.  The  1972  Olympic 
games  were  no  exception.  Mark's  unpar- 
alleled ability  to  excel  in  his  sport  re- 
sulted in  four  individual  and  three  team 
records.  That  Is  seven  events,  seven  world 
records,  and  seven  gold  medals. 

Mark  Spitz  is  a  r«narkable  young  man 
who  has  been  recognized  the  world  over 
as  the  greatest  Olympian  of  modem 
times.  He  merits  the  special  commenda- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  So  do  the  many 
exceptionally  fine  American  atliletes 
who  participated  in  the  1972  Olympic 
games  deserve  our  commendation.  So  do 
the  coaches  who  trained  and  guided  and 
helped  develop  the  talent  displayed  by 
our  athletes  in  the  Olympic  games.  The 
athletes,  who  work  hard,  win  the  medals 
and  recognition.  Their  trainers  and 
coaches  also  work  hard,  but  without  re- 
ceiving the  laurels  due  them.  Special 
mention  :ihouId  be  made- of  a  coach  like 
Sherman  Chavoor  of  the  Arden  Hills 
Swim  Club  in  Carmichael,  Calif.  Slierm's 
coaching  has  produced  many  outstand- 
ing swimmers,  including  Mark  Spitz  and 
Debbie  Meyo*  of  Sacramento,  another 
world  recordbreaker  and  Olympic  cham- 
pion, who  won  several  gold  medals  in  the 
1968  Olympic  games. 

AH  in  an.  the  many  outstanding  U.S. 
athletes  and  the  entire  staff  who  worit 
with  the  athletes  and  contribute  so  much 
to  their  success  are  deserving  of  our 
praise  an^i  commendation.  I  know  how 
proud  the  residents  of  my  district  are 
a.nf\  am  sure  that  that  same  feeling  of 
pride  in  our  U.S.  Olympians  is  shared  by 
all  Americans. 

The  concurrent  resolutian  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motirai  to  reccmsider  wu  laid  on 
the  table.  " 
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Mr. 


Soeaker.  I  ask  vmanlmoua  conaent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  leRlslatlve  days 
to  which  to  extend  their  remarks  an 
the  concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  or  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 

fomla? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMEMORATINa  T^^SOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  DICKINSON  COL- 
LEGE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  conslderatlMi  of  the  con- 
current resohitlon  (H.  Con.  Res.  672) 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Dickinson  College. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

RetcAved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves 
(the  Senate  eoncvTring),  Th»t  the  OongwM 
of  tb*  Unltwl  BtMtM  •xtendB  lU  grertlng* 
ftnd  oongrmtuUtloM  to  Dlckln»n  OoUsge. 
0«rUBle  PennaylvaJil*.  on  the  occ««loii  at  the 
obwrvance  and  celebration  by  th»t  ln«tltu- 
tion  of  Ita  two  hundredth  annlvenary.  and 
•xpresaes  ita  recognition  of  the  contribution 
which  Dickinson  CoUege  haa  made  to  «k1uc*- 
tlonal  excellwice.  and  lt»  appreciation  of  the 
iMdenhlp  role  which  many  dUtlngulBhed 
alumni  of  Dlcklnaon  have  play«d  in  the  life 
and  affair*  of  this  Nation. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnan  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday last  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing an  outstanding  event  In  my  congres- 
slonal  district.  It  was  the  opening  con- 
vocation to  a  yearlon*  program  recog- 
nizing the  200th  birthday  of  an  out- 
standing Institution. 

During  the  ocsning  academic  year,  be- 
giiming  to  September  1972  and  ctaiclud- 
Ing  to  May  1973,  Dickinson  College  will 
celebrate   her   200th   anniversary.   The 
founding  date  of  1773  is  based  cai  the 
school's  earliest  legal  document,  a  patent 
Issued  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn. 
The  school,  however,  had  its  actual  be- 
gtonlng,  1759,  to  the  educational  func- 
tion of  two  rival  Presbyterian  pastors  to 
the  new  frontier  village  of  Carlisle— a 
little  cluster  of  log  and  stone  houses 
around  a  fort  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  m  1789,  with  the  churches  united, 
the  school  was  formally  organized  with 
trustees.  It  was  this  school  which  the 
Penna  assured  a  future  place  to  American 
life  with  the  patent  to  1773. 

Throughout  the  early  years  of  struggle 
for  national  todependence,  the  school 
was  both  nourished  by  and  nurtured 
patriots  who  determtoed  the  future 
coarse  of  this  free  Nation.  Included 
among  the  ntoe  trustees  named  to  the 
1773  patent  were  two  generals  and  two 
colonels  in  the  war  for  todependence; 
a  member  at  the  Pennsylvania  Cwnmlt- 
tee  of  Safety.  1T76-76;  and  another  who 
signed  the  Dedaratlcm  of  Independence, 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787,  and  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  appototment  of  Pres- 


IdsDt  Oeofge  Waahington.  These  m^, 
and  other  p«itrto4»,  were  joined  by  Dr. 
Benjamto    Rush    and    Governor    Jrtin 
I>lcktoson  as  trusteee  when  the  school 
was  renamed  Dickinson  College  to  1783. 
The  eminent  Dr.  Rush  was  amcmg  those 
who  believed  that  the  long  war  for  in- 
dependence was  only  "the  first  act  of  the 
great  drama."  Dlcklnswi  CoUege,  older 
than  the  RepubUc,  was  a  commitment 
to  the  idea  of  a  conttnutog  Ameri^ 
Revolution.  He  envisioned  a  national  ed- 
ucational system,  publicly  and  privately 
supported,  to  which  Dickinson  College 
would  be  "a  source  of  light  and  kno^ 
edge  to  the  western  parts  of  the  United 

States." 

Central  Pennsylvania  is  no  looger  re- 
garded as  "the  weetem  parts  of  the 
United  States"  but  the  vision  of  Dr.  Rush 
has  been  fulfilled.  For  over  200  years  the 
school  which  began  so  humbly  has  pro- 
vided leadership  as  weU  as  "Ught  and 
knowledge"  to  the  Nation.  Among  her 
alunml  are  distinguished  men  of  state, 
medlctoe,  church,  law,  bustoess,  and  the 
arts  She  is  the  only  educational  Institu- 
tion to  America  to  have  had  the  dlsttoc- 
tlon  of  alumni  serving  concurrently  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  her  bicentennial  celebrations,  Dick- 
toson  CoUege  will  be  emphasiztog  the  to- 
tellectual  and  spiritual  meaning  of  edu- 
cational excellence  and  the  future  of  a 
pioneering  college  and  people  who  never 
cease  to  be  "on  the  way."  This  wiU  be 
done  with  deep  awareness  of  the  goodly 
heritage  to  a  nation  bom  to  adversity, 
maturing  through  struggle,  and  movtog 
toward    new    and    exclttog   tomorrows. 
Looking  toward  the  national  bicenten- 
nial to  1976.  these  themes  and  resources 
to  an  institution  actually  older  than  our 
Nation  might  well  serve  as  lessons  for  all 
Americans. 

In  recognizing  Dicktoson  College  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  one  of  the  best 
loved  and  most  higlily  respected  employ- 
ees of  this  House  graduated  from  Dick- 
toson a  half  centviry  ago.  He  is  presenUy 
servtog  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  I  refer  to  our  devoted  chaplata, 
Dr.  Latch. 
The  concurrent  resolutlwi  was  agreed 

to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


the  President  to  proclaim  October  1, 
1972,  as  "National  Heritage  Day." 

•nie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Jetait 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  ai 

follows:  _^^ 

H.J.  Rn-  1304 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of  Btp- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  itwerj. 
tea  <n  Co»pre«#  assembled.  That  the  Pnri* 
dent  la  he«by  authorized  and  requeeted  te 
Issue  a  proclamaUon  dorignatlng  Sunday, 
October  1.  1973,  as  "Natloaal  Heritage  Dar. 
and  caUlng  upon  the  people  of  the  Unlttd 
States,  all  of  us  inunlgrants,  to  observe  roA 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  actM- 
ties. 

The  Jotot  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  WM 
read  the  third  time,  pasaed.  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  I£AVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tlMk 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  daam 
to  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  tb« 
jotot  resolution  just  passed. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  f  r<Hn  CaU- 
fomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  tto 
potot  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  w* 

present.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quwiim  u 

not  present.  ^^    , . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nitools.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  W- 
lowlng  Members  failed  to  answer  to  thflr 
names:  „^, 

IBoU  No.  377] 


GE1>IERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  which  to  extend  their  remarks  to  the 
R«coiu)  on  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  OCTOBER  1,  1972.  AS 
"NATIONAL  HERITAGE  DAY" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  jotot 
resoluUon  (H.J.  Res.  13041   authorizing 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Annunzlo 

Asbbrook 

BadUlo 

Baker 

Baring 

Bell 

Bens 

BeviU 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Byrnes.  WU. 

Byron 

Csrey.  N.Y. 

CeUer 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Conyers 

Curlln 

Davis.  S.C. 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 


Ford. 

WUllamD 
Oallagber 
Oold  water 
Green,  Pa. 
OrUBtbs 
Halpem 


O-NelU 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Powell 


Hansen,  Idaho  Kangel 

Hastings  Bees 

Heckler,  Mass.  Held 

HoUileld  BoblBon.N^- 

Jannan  Booney,  h.T- 

Jonas  Saylor 

Kuykendall  Scheuer 

Link  Schmita 

Long.  Md.  Scott 

McClory  Skubltz 

McConnsck  Smith.  Cam. 

McCuUoch  Springer 

McDade  Steed 

McDonald.  I?^!^"^, 

Mich.  Thompson,  0». 

McMillan  Thompson.  HJ 

Michel  Veysey 

MUler.  Calif.  Waldle 

MlnshaU  Wyatt 

Miirphy.  lU.  Wydler 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
O'Hara 


Dwyer 

Blmondscn         

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  S47 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

a  quonmi.  ..       __^ 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pn>- 
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--«Ms  under  the  can  were  dispensed  amendment  to  the  Ptorelan  AMtetaace    »ry taterert rate. I wooWUke to « ttjm 

ceedings  unoer  uk  c»u  t«»«^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  pending  to  tte  Senate,    pay  the  prevaOln*  toterei* r»te. buttt»at 

'"'°-  ________ ^  The  amendment  worfdpennlt  the  UhHed    Jwt  does  not  happen  to  be  the  polky  « 

.c.«rro.rA»T^     AMTi    Tjtt_  States  to  asslst  thc  PhlUpptoe  Wands  to    this  time.  

POREION  „AS^TANCE     AND    RE-  ^^  ^^  nwoostruetion  efforta  to  re-        So.  If  we  robtnct  from  the  flfure  I 

LATED   PROGRAMS   APPROPRIA-  ^^^^^^  j^^  ^^^  „q,^  ^^^^^  deraaUted    bftT*  mentioned  an  of  those  Items,  to- 

,  TIONS,  l»73  parts  of  the  Island  of  Laacm  dartnc  July     eluding,  of  course,  sappoitXng  tirnlstanre, 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  move  and  August.  If  enacted,  that  amendment    trtilch  we  must  have  In  tWs  bffl  If  the 

that  the  House  resolve  Itself  toto  the  would  provide  up  to  |M  mUMon  from    present  admtnlatratlnn  or  the  next  ad- 

^nmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  funds  available  under  part  I  of  the  act     ministration  is  going  to  wind  this  war 

RtAte  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  to  help  meet  the  need  for  external  assist-     down.  .  .  . ..    „ 

Stoe  bill  (H.R.  16706)  maktog  appro-  ance  now  estimated  at  $300  mfflkm.  Let  us  make  tWs  bffl  an-toxji^  U 

nriatlons  for  foreign  assistance  and  re-        Because  this  amendment  had  not  been     we  may.  It  we  take  title  I,  UOe  XI  and 

Sted  orograms  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  tacluded  to  the  authortztog  legislation,  as    tttle  m  of  the  bill,  the  com^Mee  to  rec- 

jime  30   1973,  and  for  other  purposes:  passed  the  House,  the  committee  Mi  It     nmrnrndlng  »*.l»5mn]3on.  TWjl^  TO 

S  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  not  recommend  a  spedflc  amount    afl  of  those  tifles.  TWa  is  W«W.OW^ 

ask   unanimous    consent   that    general  in  this  blE.  However,  it  supports  the  re-     low  the  budget  request,  which  Is  about  a 

debate  be  limited  to  a  period  not  to  quest  and  feels  funds  should  be  mads    20-percent  reduction.  .,„„^^  ^„ 

MOKd  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equaUy  available  for  this  purpose  from  either     _Tl»at  U  i"^  about  toeawaw  tor 

SvWMi  and  controlled  by  the  genUeman  funds  available  under  part  I  of  the  For-     this  si&commlttee.  I  to^«»«Jf  J^  J^ 

Som  Kansas  fMr.  Snaivn.)  and  myself,  elgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,     go  back  for  "»5f*  l*/«^'l!!2t^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  or  possibly  even  from  security  support-     we  have  avoraged  about  »/0;2«2^*  ™: 

the   request    of    the    gentleman    from  tog  assistance  funds.  duction  to  t^e  foreign  aid  reoneetoJL^t 

S^JS^T  Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  is  not    us  be  realistic.  SoiM  would  w.  "Ttm 

^cre  was  no  objection.  looking  for  bouquets;  neither  do  we  Uke     exaggerate  that   oj»^  «»  ^SL'SSS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  brlckbato.  We  have  tried  to  do  a  credit-    you  cirt  the  bill  they  have  whjtttw 

the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  able  job  with  a  very  dlfBcult  pie«  of    ^J^  .^ »»  ^■^=;^,*S  !!S 

r^  Louisiana  legislation.  You  may  recall  that  as  chah--     when  they  received  99  percent  <rf  «^ 

■me  motion  was  agreed  to.  man  of  this  committee.  I  have  to  the  past     dime  they  "Quested  that  ^  ^^  ■^• 

mTHrcoMMn™oFTH.wKoi^  and  have,  to  some  extent,  this  year,     The  very   first   year   the   management 

A.rX..ir^r^oSe^lSv^  Itself  Placed  to  the  hands  of  the  membership  a     of  this  present  subcommmee  took  ow. 

Accordingly  tne  House  resoivea  iiseu  j*  fn«.iim  oiA  and  fareisn  assist-     we  cut  thyrn  by  cloee  to  a  billion  dollart. 

into  the  committee  of  toe  Wh^de  House  ^,f  ^^X  of^.^  SfS<^^    ^we^  ^iSStoed  pretty  doee  to 

^rfp^lifi^of  °tLe  bm  H°S    mo?  ?Sto  Se  ba?1SSe^i>Sts^?!he  chart^  we     that  percentage  average  for  the  entire 

^Si^t^rS^^^  ?--t^-eT^.:!^=tS    ^«Z?Sanalyzethebn.lfwm.y.Ido 

Sr^p^^lBi^-  ^e^^^.-eto-SsT^t'Ttoe^d;     ^^to^SL^^^^Ser"^  ^^  "' 

^T^i  rniS^'^^X  t£  unanl  mfde*\^ble  either  mider  lo«is  or        The  bOl  Inchides  i?-",  ffljfferent  Itos 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tne  unam-  ^^.  ^u^j  ^^  have  to  call  absolutely  eaeai- 

mous-consent  agreement,  the  KenUeman  «^    ■  statement,  and  I    tiaL  If  we  may  dlacuss  briefly  the  mlli- 

from  L^u^a  (Mr.  Passman)   win  be  ^'^SSd  bTtt  and  wtabUsh  it  durtag    tary  assistance  program,  to  tiie  pest  » 

recognized  for  1  hour,  and  toegenUe-  gTdlrSis  bUl  ^  a  well  balancedSu     year,  every  President  and  every  Congees 

man  from  Kansas   (Mr.  SHRivia)   will  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  goes.  It  is  by  no    has  felt  it  was  to  the  beet  lntor«*  of 

be  reco^ed  fori  hour.  streteh  of  the  Imagtoation  the  largest    the  United  States  to  help  other  coun- 

The  Chair  r^ogn^  the  gentieman  ^5^"^^^  pr^ST  the  floor  orfthls     tries  malntato  their  freedom  by  BOOB^- 

rr^!^S*AN%f*?^;^^Ln  mav  I  House  or  to  the  House  of  Representa-     tog  U.S.  assistance  to  ttie  form  of  funds 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ^  g^^  personnel. 

**H^'  the  outset  that  the  bill  before        if  j  ^ay  call  your  attention  to  title  L        Examples    of    this    US.    tovestment 

?:^*°*^'^if^?i/^"i^'''^'^iiS^  us^  referred  to  as  foreign  assistance,     abroad  are  as  follows : 

^fnJ?  iJ?^.  X  i?^.w°rh«  rSS^  SnSninlstration  request^  $3,121  mil-  J-  ''^^ 

contained  to  the  bill  is  new.  It  has  prevl-      .  Estimated  Korean  war  costs.  DOD 

OUsly  been  authorized.  "     •      committee     recommends     »2  722  (fiscal  years  1960-M) •18.0 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  fiscall955  the  budget  -.iJJf®^^^  recommenos    9Ai£i     ooet   of  maintaining   0B.   mflltary 

request  for  foreign  aid  represented  about  ^Ji    >;»,-,<— ,«^  «.-.  ok,»..i/i  /ww^f^.f  tviof        forcee  m  Korea  (fJacai  year*  1964- 

S^cent  of  the  total  unified  budget  out-  ^Ji't^^^^rcVw^Tt^  I^       ^^  -"        •• 

lays  for   that  year.   In   fiscal    1973    the  ^^i^ftiSon  ^Ll^   M  85?^5  (^     **"'**^    a»lstance    grant   aid  p«>. 

budget  request  for  foreign  aid  represents  ?f°^'™"^  ^^^o  nJiS^  ta  tt«;        gram  ( fiacai  yean,  i«>60-7l) 8.  S 

about  2   percent  of   the   projected   total  "  r.i^S^?!,**^*^  v^^bm    we      "oonomlc  a«l«»n«  program,  (itaoal 

1^  budget  outlays.  Had  we  permitted  ^J  f^TtSS^t^ex'S^^'Sis"  yiJ>        '^  ^"^^^  - —±1 

SLS[TnS.t''n?S?fL'°tS^''w«t  r^uest  by  about  $1.7  billion.  Total-- — - 86.2 

SS  "uld^ to^'S'ShSrh'cSfS  .^frnS.t'^^te"^'''"'"^"'     ...Mn.r.a.xca.oa.™«x«««^wa. 

'J^^-^o^A^V^^t'^ZTZl  "'^"'srir^STmllllonistocludedfor     ^^^Jl^^l^^--    foiS 

coQUjneo  loreip  aid  as  it  relates  to  the     jniij^j^.  cj^^it  sales.  What  are  the  terms  

SSfKJ!f%°^  ^  ^""^^^  ^^"^^  °*  ^     of  nSStary  credit  sales?  They  are  from  Total  deceased 33.829 

totsJbi^et  outlays.  vk     •  ^      3  to  10  years,  with  the  buyer  paying  the     wounded  in  action 108.7M 

The  House  has  previously  authorized.     „r»vaiiina  int4.T«;t  rat*  *—■'*-•  Missing  in  action 8,  see 

l'!L'cS.ifrS?r?HTifTf^*^,*K«?f        If  we^c?JSry™T50  million  to  mill-      Captured  or  interned. 7.140 

tS^S  f^r  mSfvTru,^ft\^TtS     tary  credit  sales,  that  country  pays  the         The   UJS.   tovestment  to   Vietnam  is 
fS  m^  i^L^f'*T*  "  *"  '**°  "'"^     going  toterest  rate  on  equipment  which     even  larger: 

tZ!^  ^^f^'  ^l  f"  *J^.  I°'J     theU.S.  manufacturer  makes  a  substan-     ^^^   ""^  in  bOlion, 

that  it  is  about  the  best  balanced  biU  that     ^^1  profit  and  pays  tax  toto  Uie  UJB.    Estimated  Vietnam  war  coats,  dod 

yow  committee  could  bring  to  the  floor     Treasury.  (iiacai  years  1966-72) $128.2 

fcr  your  consideration.  xn  SMldilkXl  to  the  $450  million  to  mill-     Economic  assistance  programs  (fiscal 

So  that  we  may  make  some  legislative    tary  credit  sales,  we  have  also  $350  mil-       years  i96i-n) -- 4.5 

bist<ffy  on  PhDlpptoe  disaster  relief,  the     uon  to  development  loans.  Even  ttie  de-     MUitary  aaaisunce  programs  (flaeai 

Committee  on   Awropriations   has  re-     veloplng  nations  are  paying  these  loans        years  1961-72) ">  * 

celved  correspondence  from  the  execu-     back  on  the  doe  date.  I  wm  admit  quickly 

tive  branch  requesting  its  support  for  an    that  on  most  of  It  we  make  a  oaneomkm-  Total  148.6 
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Total   deceaaed M,0« 

wounded   ^'u9 

Mlaalng   ^'jtil 
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Now  Where  do  we  find  ourselves  today, 
as  compared  to  past  years?  For  the  past 
20  years  It  has  been  the  poUcy  of  this 
country  to  provide  the  manpower  and 
to  provide  the  funds. 

Under  the  present  poUcy  we  are  say- 
ing "We  are  going  to  bring  our  personnel 
home,  but  we  will  modernize  your  forces. 

Now,  I  like  that  system  better:  To  get 
our  boys  home  and  allow  these  countries 
to  modernize  their  forces  and  let  them  do 
their  own  flighting,  if  fight  they  must. 

Now.  In  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram the  administration  proposed  $215 
mllUon  for  Korea,  the  second  year's  In- 
stallment In  modernizing  their  forces. 

Under  the  present  administration  they 
said  they  were  going  to  bring  home  20.000 
troops.  That  we  did.  but  we  agreed  we 
would  modernize  their  forces  over  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years  to  the  extent  of  H.SOO.- 
000,000  We  are  saving  $1,100,000,000  by 
bringing  the  20.000  home,  so  in  reality  it 
is  orUy  costing  us  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $400  million  over  a  5-year  period  to 
modernize  their  forces,  with  this  num- 
ber of  personnel  withdrawn. 

Now.  let  us,  if  we  may,  discuss  some- 
thing that  Is  rather  touchy  with  a  lot  of 
people,  and  that  is  Vietnam.  We  have 
never  had  a  bad  President.  We  have  had 
Presidents  who  made  mistakes,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  Nation  ever  had  a  bad 
President.  ^        *^  „^ 

If  we  discuss  Vietnam,  we  have  to  go 
back  many,  many  years.  If  you  please  to 
the  Kennedy  and  to  the  Johnson  admin- 
istrations. I  think  our  first  economic  aid 
to  Vietnam  was  approved  under  Pr^l- 
dent  Eisenhower;  certainly  It  wos  under 
President  Kennedy,  then  under  President 
Johnson,    and    then    under    President 

Nixon.  ^   ,  „ 

But  what  do  we  find,  Mr.  Chairman? 
We  find  that  we  have  made  an  expendi- 
ture in  Vietnam  of  $143  billion:  we  find 
that  we  have  had  killed  56,044.  with  303.- 
000  injured. 

Now.  where  do  we  find  ourselves  in 
1969?  We  had  543,500  troops  in  Vietnam 
It  was  costing  $28,800  million  a  year  to 
maintain  our  position  in  Vietnam. 

What  do  we  find  today?  We  find  that 
that  troop  strength  has  been  reduced  to 
a  figure  in  the  neighborhood  of  49,000  as 
of  8  weeks  ago,  and  by  next  December  1 
It  will  be  down  to  27.000. 

Contrast  the  cost.  If  you  will:  $28,800 
million  in  1969.  and  it  is  estimated  to  be 
down  to  $7,100  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Why  did  I  bring  out  these  figures?  For 
this  very  reason :  Of  course,  we  are  wind- 
ing that  war  down.  We  will  have  to  do 
something  to  offset  the  great  loss  to  the 
economy  of  Vietnam,  if  that  Is  the  poUcy 
that  we  have  been  following  all  these 
vears.  We  have  to  have  a  program  of 
supporting  assistance  In  that  area.  Most 
of  the  supporting  assistance  will  go  to 

Vietnam. 

We  have  withdrawn  the  troops.  We  are 


going  to  have  to  maintain  some  stability 
in  their  economy. 

I  did  not  get  us  into  this  mess;  we  got 
ourselves  into  it,  and  we  are  getting  out. 
But  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  some 
supporting  assistance  to  that  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  moving  along,  if  we 
may,  to  show  you  we  have  contained  this 
bill,  we  are  phasing  aid  out  in  many  of 
the  countries. 

Now,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  7  of  the 
report,  we  will  be  very  speciiic  about  the 
economic  assistance.  As  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, the  figures  show  the  estimate  for 
1973  as  $1,412  million  for  economic  aid. 
Your  committee  is  only  recommending 
$1 197  million  for  this  title  this  year.  I 
should  think  practically  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  I 
am  sure  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee  voted   for   these   authorizations 
back  a  few  weeks  ago  and  voted  for  a 
higher  figure  not  only  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  but  they  voted  for  these 
international     organizations,     so     they 
should  certainly  support  the  bill  today, 
especially  since  we  have  reduced  it  by 
almost  $1  billion. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  worldwide 
technical  assistance  program.  That  is 
the  one  most  of  us  admit  is  a  good  one, 
and  it  was  known  as  the  point  IV  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  in  effect  for  many 
years. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved  $160 
million,  and  this  year  your  committee  is 
recommending  $155  mllUon,  which  is  a 
reduction  of  $5  million. 

If  we  go  over  to  page  8,  technical  as- 
sistance for  Latin  America,  we  see  last 
year  the  committee  provided  $80  mil- 
lion, and  this  year  we  are  only  recom- 
mending $77.5  milUon,  which  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2.5  million  below  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  inter- 
national organizations  and  programs,  I 
do  net  think  there  has  ever  been  a  bill 
that  reached  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
I  would  not  have  Uked  to  have  made 
some  changes  in.  In  most  Instances  It  is 
a  matter  of  compromise.  I  have  never 
understood  why  we  have  to  make  an  aid 
agency  out  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
that  bridge  has  been  crossed  before  and 
it  has  been  in  effect  for  many,  many 
years. 

Last  year  your  oommittee  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  approved  $127 
million  for  international  organizations. 
This  year  your  committee  is  recom- 
mending only  $105  miUion.  which  is  a 
reduction  of  $22  milUon. 

Let  us  check  closely  now.  One  reason 
why  we  are  making  this  reduction  is  that 
you  actually  have  three  agencies  working 
in  the  field  of  aid.  and  they  are  just 
about  the  same.  One  is  the  Peace  Corps. 
They  are  mainly  involved  with  technical 
aid,  as  before.  Your  expanded  United 
Nations  technical  aid  group  is,  of  course, 
the  same  as  bilateral  technical  aid.  Since 
you  are  operating  In  three  areas  we 
thought  some  adjustment  should  be  made 
In  these  accounts,  and  your  committee 
has  gone  along  on  that  basis. 

Population  control  Of  course,  hereto- 
fore we  have  had  population  control 
bviilt  into  a  program  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  know  the  cost  because  it 
would  come  out  of  different  segments 


of  the  overall  bill.  Your  committee 
thought  last  year  we  should  place  a  Use 
item  in  the  bill  so  that  we  know  Just 
what  we  are  spending  on  population  con- 
trol. Therefore  we  moved  it  out  of  the 
general  area  and  put  it  in  the  bill  as  a 
line  item  and  recommended  $125  million. 
This  year,  recognizing  the  very  substan- 
tial unobUgated  funds,  we  recommended 
only  $100  million. 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 
To  my  way  of  thinlting,  this  is  a  good 
program  and  one  which  we  will  have  to 
watch  closely.  When  the  budget  came 
down  this  year  with  several  items.  Dr. 
Hannah  said  they  had  made  commit- 
ments on  these  items  and  they  were  es- 
sential, but  they  had  not  gotten  down 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  time  to  have  them  included,  so  he 
amended  his  original  request,  and  his  to- 
tal request  was  for  $25.5  million. 

The  Indus  Basin,  on  page  13.  Last  year 
we  gave  them  hi  grants  $10  million. 
Somehow  or  other  we  felt  we  should  hold 
it  to  that  sum  this  year  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  made  a  larger  request. 
The  Indus  Basin  development  loans  last 
year  were  $12  million,  and  this  year  we 
are  recommending  the  same  amount. 

Now  we  come  to  the  President's  con- 
tingency fund.  Last  year  Congress  ap- 
proved $30  million.  We  feel  we  have  to 
make  some  adjustments  in  this  act,  so 
we  reduced  this  to  $25  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahroan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  now,  or  does  he  wish  to 
finish  his  statement? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  have  not  finished  my 
sUtement,  but  I  will  yield  when  I  do  fin- 
ish the  statement. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  PASSMAN.  On  page  15,  under  the 
international  narcotics  control  program 
the  request  is  for  $42.5  million.  We  felt 
that  inasmuch  as  we  are  goUig  all  out 
to  bring  this  problem  under  control  that 
the  committee  should  recommend  the 
entire  $42.5  million,  and  that  is  toe 
amoimt  we  are  reconamending  in  the  biu. 
And  on  page  16  we  have  Itemized  InfOT- 
mation  here  as  to  where  this  money  will 
be  funded,  and  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers wUl  find  it  interesting. 

Then  we  come  to  development  loans. 
Before  I  get  hito  development  loans  let 
me  say,  Mr.  Chah-man  and  members  of 
the  committee,  that  this  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult bUl  to  handle,  and  a  most  difficult 
bill  to  explahi  in  detail,  even  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  trouble  un- 
derstanding why  the  figure  this  year  is 
in  excess  of  the  figure  last  year. 

For  instance  under  the  Internationa^ 
Development  Association,  they  requested 
$640  mUlion,  $320  million  in  a  supple- 
mental for  fiscal  1972  that  was  abso- 
lutely denied  and  $320  million  for  flsca^ 
1973  There  is  no  figure  to  compare  that 
with  last  year  because  we  had  no  appro- 
priation whatsoever. 

Let  us  take  development  loans.  Asi 
mentioned  earUer  this  is  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  assistance  programs  that  we 
have  and  we  have  found  that  the  devel- 
oping nations  are  paying  their  loans  bacK 
in  doUars.  and  on  time.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  is  less  than  1  percent  of  thwe 
loans  that  are  delinquent.  Last  year  ^ 
provided  only  $200  million  for  theje 
loans.  This  year  they  asked  for  $418 


million   and  your  committee  is  recom- 
mending $350  miUion  in  development 

'"^^ninistrative  expenses— again,  if  you 
expect  these  people  to  do  a  creditable  Job 
you  are  going  to  have  to  give  them  funds 
with  which  to  administer  the  program. 
They  requested  $50  million,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  the  $50  miUion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  the  Mon- 
ben.  would  check  very  cloeely  page  22 
and  page  23  of  the  report,  dealing  with 
the  mlUtary  assistance  program.  It  is 
self-explanatory,  but  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  to  this  extent,  that  we  have 
made  certain  hard  commitments,  com- 
mitments that  we  have  been  making  for 
25  years,  commitments  that  we  have 
been  living  up  to  for  25  years.  Whether 
you  Uke  it,  or  whether  I  like  it,  these 
are  the  facts  of  life. 

But  under  the  new  system,  if  I  may 
repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  under  the  new 
system  we  are  going  to  furnish  military 
assistance,  but  we  are  not  gotag  to  pro- 
vide the  men,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking 
this  is  a  good  proposition  to  be  able  to 
furnish  the  money  rather  than  the 
money  and  the  men. 

Now  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  who  we 
all  know  and  whom  we  respect  very 
much,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  sound 
judgment,  says  that  the  $730  miUion  we 
are  recommendhig  in  this  bill  Is  inade- 
quate because  we  have  made  these  com- 
mitments when  we  withdrew  these  troops 
and  brought  them  home. 

Of  course,  we  are  heavily  committed  in 
Cambodia.  We  are  not  trying  to  hide  any- 
thing from  you.  We  must  provide  that 
money — and  the  same  is  true  with 
Korea,  Turkey,  and  Taiwan. 

Now  we  should  not  have  started  this  25 
years  ago,  if  we  had  not  Intended  to  see 
it  through. 

The  same  people  who  requested  funds 
for  foreign  aid  are  the  same  people  who 
request  funds  for  all  the  other  programs. 
I  think  we  should  not  get  any  bouquets, 
but  we  should  not  get  any  brickbats 
either  for  making  a  20-percent  reduction. 
Let  us  discuss.  If  we  may.  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
This  agency  has  been  in  effect  and  in 
business  for  about  20  years  under  a  dif- 
ferent name.  The  purpose  of  OPIC  was 
to  protect  the  American  businessman 
making  investments  abroad.  It  is  Just 
that  simple— it  is  to  guarantee  and  In- 
sure the  American  businessman  making 
investments  abroad  against  unusual 
things  like  war  and  expropriation. 

It  has  been  in  effect,  as  I  said,  for  ap- 
proximately 20  years.  We  have  controlled 
this  account.  But  nothing  goes  out  free. 
The  American  businessman  goes  abrosMi 
and  builds  a  plant  and  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  guaran- 
teed tills  businessman  abroad. 

We  have  stayed  on  top  of  this  account 
to  keep  it  from  getting  out  from  und«: 
control.  But  its  main  function  Is  to  guar- 
antee investments  abroad. 

Now  this  year  they  have  asked  for 
$85  million  and,  subsequently,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  them  a  supplemental 
aK>ropriation  because  they  have  lots  of 
claims  coming  in.  But  we  saw  fit  not  to 
give  them  what  they  asked  for — they 
wanted  $85  mUlion  this  year  and  your 
committee  recommended  $42,500,000. 


I  wish  you  would  read  the  report  very 
carefully  and  you  will  note  at  a  subse- 
quent date  they  may  have  to  come  In  for 
a  supplemental. 

•mere  is  another  item,  and  that  is  the 
Peace  Corps.  This  has  been  a  controver- 
sial item  for  many,  many  years.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  they  have  never  kiujwn 
exactly  what  they  needed.  They  had  a 
habit  of  coming  in  with  a  request  shMt- 
ly  before  we  started  the  hearings,  then 
they  would  reduce  It  downward.  They 
would  wind  up  with  excess  funds.  So  we 
have  been  riding  herd  on  the  Peace  Corps 
trying  to  keep  them  under  control. 
Now  this  is  an  outright  grant. 
One  way  of  discussing  the  Peace  Corps 
would  be  this — that  they  have  spent  $1 
billion  that  we  borrowed   for  them    I 
should  say  that  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
we  will  be  paying  $60,000,000  a  year  in- 
terest on  that  $1  billion  that  we  bor- 
rowed for  the  Peace  Corps  and  that  they 
spent.  But  let  that  be  as  it  may.  This 
year  they  said,  if  you  give  us  $81  mll- 
Uon, we  will  stay  off  the  Hill  and  we  will 
not  do  any  lobby mg  and  we  will  not  In- 
terfere with  your  processes.  I  said,  rather 
than  to  get  into  an  argument  with  you, 
I  am  going  to  recommend  $81  million 
and  that  is  all  we  have  recommended  In 
the  bill. 

Another  item,  for  those  who  have  not 
studied  the  bill  carefully  enough  to  im- 
derstand  it,  and  which  we  v>«uit  to  bring 
out — and  that  is  the  assistance  to  refu- 
gees in  the  United  States. 

This  is  another  one  of  those  programs 
tliat  we  did  not  have  a  few  years  ago  and 
which  we  are  obligated  to  fund — and 
that  amounts  to  $145  mllUon. 

I  want  you  to  look  very  carefully  at 
that,  if  you  will  because  this  costs  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money,  and  the  amount 
that  you  do  not  appropriate  then  your 
respective  States  will  have  to  handle 
through  the  welfare  departm«it  for  the 
Cuban  refugees. 

That  is  why  we  wsait  to  keep  that  from 
happening  and  why  we  have  recom- 
mended a  higher  figure  than  we  did  last 
year. 

The  next  Is  the  Asian  Devtfopment 
Bank.  Again  your  committee  has  tried 
to  understand  what  is  going  on  and  has 
been  trying  to  keep  some  contnd  over 
multilateral  organizations  and  has 
looked  very  closely  at  this  operation. 

Even  though  they  ask  for  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  tiBcal  year  1973,  your  com- 
mittee decided  not  to  give  them  any- 
thing. We  felt  that  they  had  sufficient 
unexpended  funds  to  keep  them  right 
in  business  for  1.  2,  and  maybe  3  more 
years. 

So  we  have  denied  the  $100  million  and 
it  is  going  to  be  rather  difficult  for  me  to 
be  able  to  jield  on  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  whether  it  Is  in 
conference  or  not. 

Next  item- the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  last  year  we  gave  them 
$211  mUUon. 

It  is  shocking.  This  year  they  wanted 
$836,760,000,  and  we  said  the  answer  is 
"No.  We  are  going  to  give  you  half  of  it — 
$418,380,000."  I  can  assure  the  Monbers 
that  there  are  ample  funds  in  this  bill  to 
ta.ke  care  of  tbe  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank;  but  do  not  ask  us  to  in- 


crease It  because  it  has  not  been  JusU- 

fied 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  Utile  cradlt 
occasionaUy  for  maklnB  the  reductkns 
we  have.  ^  .    . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
<rf  my  time.  _.„ 

Mr.  OONZALKZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yirtd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  one  of  the  stages 
of  your  message  and  report  there  you 
gave  a  flgtire  of  143.  Was  that  $143  mil- 
lion or  $143  billion? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  What  page  are  you  re- 

f«Ting  to?  ^ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  You  were  speaking 
here  about  the  cost  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  You  will  find  that  on 
page  5.  Yes,  the  total  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
involvement  is  $143  billion. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  This  is  the  estimate 
of  the  total  overall  cost  on  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  miUtary,  of  course? 

Mr   PASSMAN.  The  total  cost. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  total  cost.  Over 
what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Since  we  became  in- 
volved, I  believe,  under  the  ESsenhower 

admlnistraticm.  ^^ 

JAr.  GONZALEZ.  1954.  The  dlstm- 
gulshed  geitleman  then  explained  about 
the  dechne  in  activity  there,  but  I  am 
wondering,  now,  we  have  been  getting  all 
of  theee  other  reports  about  decxeased 
activity  in  Vietnam  as  such,  but  then  we 
get  these  other  reports  about  increase  in 
actual  troop  commitments  in  Thailand 
and  in  Laos,  increases  in  naval  personnel 
diverted  to  the  zone  or  the  area.  I  am  just 
wondering  what  the  total  would  be  today, 
say,  for  this  last  fiscal  year  in  Southeast 

A^a. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  can  give  that  to  you. 
First,  Vietnam  in  1»69  cost  $284100,000,- 
000  a  year.  Now  it  is  down  to  $7,100,000,- 

000. 

Let  us  go  over  troop  levels,  if  we  may. 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  1989  the  totaJ 
strength  in  Southeast  Asia  was  608,400. 
It  is  down  now  to  123,000. 

These  sheets  are  available.  That  refers 
to  all  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Outside  of  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  total  Southeast 
Asia  area  inclusive,  it  is  about  25  percent 
of  the  normal  total  In  1969. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Did  the  gentleman 
mention  a  figure? 

Mr.   PASSMAN.    It   is   600,000   versus 

123,000. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gMitle- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  the  $85  milUon  to  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  future  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram particularly  because  of  the  expro- 
priation of  UB. -owned  property  In  Oiile. 
May  I  ask  what  happens  to  the  pronium 
ooUeeted  by  the  Overseas  Private  Ibveet- 
ment  Corporation  ? 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  placed  In  a 
serve  to  meet  subsequent  claims. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  this  Is  the  cost 
over  and  above  the  premiums  collected 
by  the  Corporation? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No.  It  is  all  In  the  re- 
serve. Let  me  say  this.  They  have  built 
up,  subject  to  correction,  some  $115  mil- 
lion In  reserves  over  a  period  of  these 
many  years  in  excess  of  the  claims  they 
had.  There  have  been  some  unusual 
th^pg"  happen  In  Latin  America,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  and  it  would  appear 
at  this  time  they  have  sufDclent  claims 
pending  to  liquidate  all  reserves  they 
have  collected,  which  Includes  fees  col- 
lected, and  there  Is  a  possibility  at  some 
subsequent  date  they  will  come  in  with  a 
supplemental  and  have  to  proceed  under 
a  lower  basis. 

They  have  new  management.  They 
have  Brad  Mills,  who  I  believe  is  the 
president  of  the  new  management,  and 
we  have  Dr.  Hannah  I  believe  from  AID 
on  this  board.  They  are  tightening  up 


this  program.  I  think  when  they  get 
over  these  unexpected  claims  we  will  find 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
raticm  will  improve  and  we  will  recoup 
some  of  these  losses. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  All  of  this  $85  million 
is  for  the  payment  of  claims;  is  it  not? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  would  make  that 
case  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  is  true. 
If  we  go  ahead  and  load  this  accoimt 
with  the  entire  $85  million  added  to  what 
we  have  given  them  previously  and  what 
they  have  collected  in  the  way  of  fees, 
it  may  make  it  more  difficult  if  the  gen- 
tleman understands,  for  them  to  com- 
promise these  claims  out.  In  other  words 
I  say  we  should  not  load  it  up  at  the 
psychological  moment  whoi  the  decision 
must  be  made  as  to  what  claims  they  are 
going  to  recognize  as  valid. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  In  opposition  to  H.R.  16706.  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  It  has  long  been  my  firm 
ocQviction  that  we  can  no  longer  continue 
to  support  or  can  we  justify  our  foreign 
aid  program  to  ourselves  or  the  American 
public.  Our  foreign  assistance  program 
still  desperately  requires  extensive  re- 
examination by  the  Congress. 

For  years  we  have  been  poiuing  coimt- 
less  billions  of  dollars  into  our  foreign 
aid  program  to  the  point  where  It  has 
reached  incomprehensible  proportkms. 
Despite  our  great  giveaway  program. 
with  which  we  have  plswjed  the  American 
taxpayer's  money  into  an  endless  list  of 
programs  and  projects  around  the  world, 
we  have  in  reality  purchased  very  few 
friends  and  Uttle  peace  or  seciuity  dur- 
ing the  past  two  and  one-half  decadee. 

This  Indeed  is  not  to  say  that  all  for- 
eign assistance  is  bad  or  wrong.  No  one 
can  deny  those  investments  which  are 
vital  to  the  military  security  of  the  dtl- 
sens  of  the  United  States  nor  could  we  as 
a  humanitarian  nation  not  eontlnue  to 
contribute  to  programs  of  disaster  relief 
for  vlctlnu  of  great  natural  catastropiies 
sueh  as  floods  and  earthquakes.  However, 
well  irianned,  logical  programs  of  foreign 


aid  are  one  thing — over  lavish,  unjustifi- 
able, giveaway  programs  are  another 
story.  This  is  the  point  to  which  I  am 
adamantly  opposed. 

For  the  record,  let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  facta.  Great  Britain,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  worst  offenders  in  trade  with 
Cuba  since  1963,  has  been,  since  1946, 
the  recipient  of  a  total  of  7.209.000.000 
Americsoi  dollars  in  the  form  of  economic 
and  military  loans  and  grants.  But  Great 
Britain  is  by  no  means  the  only  offender. 
This  coimtry  is  In  fact  joined  by  21  oth- 
ers, including  Cyprus  and  Italy,  in  sup- 
porting through  trade  a  Communist 
dictatorship  that  is  bent  upon  destroy- 
ing the  security  and  peace  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  We  continue  to  help 
them  while  they  in  turn  help  the  enemy. 
While  these  countries  remain  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  the  American  taxpayer 
continues  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  peace  that  their  self- 
serving  actions  only  help  to  destroy. 

It  is  mandatory  that  we  reassess  the 
American  foreign  aid  program  with  a 
mind  toward  eliminating  any  and  all 
frills  including  our  contribution  to  the 
morally  bankrupt  United  Nations.  In  the 
future  let  us  have  a  foreign  assistance 
program  that  is  in  fact  a  real  investment 
in  the  security  of  America.  Let  us  put 
an  end  to  the  notion  that  we  can  ap- 
pease others  with  an  endless  stream  of 
dollars  siphoned  from  the  pocketbooks 
of  weary  American  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sbrivxr). 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill  before  the  House  this  af ter- 
no(m  gives  each  of  us  the  opportxmity  to 
support  the  implementation  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine  and  to  take  advantage  of  what 
was  described  during  our  hearings  as 
"the  opening  toward  peace." 

Traditionally,  we  have  regarded  this 
bill  in  terms  of  what  it  was  meant  to 
accomplish  for  other  nations.  This  year, 
more  than  any  other,  the  foreign  aid 
funding  Included  in  the  bill  is  recom- 
mended by  our  sulKommittee  because  of 
its  direct  importance  to  our  own  national 
interests  and  security. 

Our  people  have  invested  thousands  of 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars  during  the 
past  two  decades  to  promote  stability  in 
an  unstable  world.  Into  the  power  vac- 
uiun  which  appeared  after  World  War  n 
we  sent  our  sons  as  the  United  States 
inherited  an  unwanted  but  accepted  role 
sis  the  principal  defender  of  the  free 
world. 

During  the  last  3  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed dramatic  changes  in  this  role.  The 
President's  plan  to  "de-Americanize" 
the  war  in  Vietnam — a  plan  which  has 
seen  more  than  90  percent  of  our  troops 
brought  home ;  the  announcement  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  which  has  been  instru- 
mental in  preventing  the  United  States 
from  swinging  from  a  position  of  over- 
involvement  to  a  position  of  underln- 
volvement — to  withdraw  our  forces  while 
avcddlng  a  deuigerous  security  gap:  and 
the  historic  trips  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Peking  and  to  Moscow 


to  change  policies  of  confrontation  to 
promises  of  negotiations. 

During  this  period,  we  have  seen  tht 
costs  of  "'tt<ntA<n<ng  our  military  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia  drop  from  a  hl^ 
in  fiscal  year  1969  of  $28.8  billion  to  the 
estimated  cost  in  fiscal  year  1973  of  $7i 
billion.  If  we  are  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  progress  for  peace,  however,  w* 
must  be  willing  to  meet  our  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
Green,  a  noted  expert  in  Bast  Asian  af- 
fairs, told  our  subcommittee  that — 

Bight  now  would  be  the  worst  time  tn 
terms  of  seeking  Bome  trxilta  trom  tbe  Prwt- 
dent's  visit  to  Pelting  and  Moecow  for  us  to 
be  slashing  aid  or  support  fOr  our  frlendi, 
undermining  mutual  confldence  In  this  area. 

In  his  aid  message  to  Congress  this 
year,  the  President  stated: 

As  we  begin  to  make  adjustments  In  our 
International  role.  It  Is  especUUy  critical 
that  we  maintain  a  firm  United  States  oom- 
mltment  to  an  adequate  level  of  security 
assistance.  For  without  such  adequate  levels, 
our  friends  anl  allies  will  lack  the  confl- 
dence required  for  successful  International 
cooperation  in  an  era  of  negotiations.  And 
without  adequate  seciirlty  assistance,  «• 
cannot  safely  reduce  our  mUltary  presence 
abroad. 

Our  committee  is  recommending  $750 
million  for  security  supporting  assist- 
ance, $730  million  for  military  assistance, 
and  $450  million  for  foreign  military 
credit  sales.  This  total  of  nearly  $2  billian 
is  tiigher  than  last  year's  appropriations 
for  these  purposes,  but  as  the  war  is 
wound  down,  the  need  for  these  funds  is 
more  important. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  supporting 
large  Increases  in  the  foreign  sdd  appro- 
priations bills.  In  fact,  since  I  became 
ranking  member  on  this  subcommittee, 
our  committee  has  cut  these  appropria- 
tions by  $6  billion  below  the  requests. 

But  I  support  this  Increase  for  security 
and  military  assistance  because  of  its 
direct  and  immediate  effect  on  our  own 
Nation.  During  our  hearings.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Mel  Laird,  a  former  Member 
of  this  House  and  of  our  Appropriations 
Committee,  briefly  listed  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  expenditures.  He  stated: 

This  program  has  made  It  possible  for  us 
to  return  to  the  United  States  well  over 
500,000  American  servicemen  and  women 
from  Asia.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
reduce  the  slse  of  our  mUltary  establishment 
here  In  the  United  States  by  1,100,000  men 
and  women.  It  will  make  possible  furthw 
reductions  In  civilian  penonasl  In  tUe 
Department  of  Defense,  where  we  have 
already  reduced  280.000. 

Our  Nation's  vital  interests  and  our 
security  are  affected  by  these  funds.  Our 
committee  report  points  out  that  we 
have  invested  over  56,000  American  lives 
and  nearly  $150  billion  in  our  attempts 
to  help  South  Vietnam  protect  Itself 
Sbgainst  aggresslOTi  from  the  North. 

It  Is  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port that  we  have  Invested  ovw  $35  bfl- 
llon  and  more  than  33,000  American 
servicemen  in  assisting  Korea  to  resisting 
Communist  invasion. 

Support  assistance  as  called  for  In 
this  Mil  Is  needed  to  make  sure  Miat  these 
American  tovestments  to  Korea  and 
Southeast  Asia  shaU  not  have  been  to 
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ftnce  our  chairman  has  discussed  to 
detail  what  is  in  this  bill.  I  will  Just  touch 
^efly  on  several  other  items  which,  to 
m«  oDinion,  warrant  your  attention. 

We  are  recommendtog  the  full  budget 
rtfluest  of  $42.5  million  for  totemationi^ 
MTCotics  control.  I  agree  completely  witti 
President  Nixon's  comparison  of  the 
Smion  of  illegal  drugs  toto  our  country 
with  an  overt  armed  tovaslon  by  a  for- 
Sn  power.  Both  types  of  tovaslon 
threaten  our  society.  ..      *      , 

Our  committee  received  an  estimate  of 
the  total  cost  of  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States  of  $3  bilUon  annually,  and  some 
estimates  of  the  cost  go  to  twice  that 
flgure  Most  of  this  is  property  crime 
owt  to  the  victims  of  drug  addicts.  Com- 
nared  to  this  huge  cost  and  unquestioned 
^  Is  human  terms,  this  $42.5  million 
Is  a  wise  tovestment. 

We  recommend  the  full  $7.3  billion 
OTOgram  limitation  for  the  Export-Im- 
Dort  Bank.  This  Bank  has  been  respon- 
Sble  for  toflows  of  $21   bilUon   to  the 
US  balance  of  payments,  one -fourth  of 
this  amount  in  the  last  2  years.  At  a  very 
nominal  cost,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  initiated  a  very  worthwhile  program 
of  local  export  semtaars  to  various  loca- 
tkMis  arovmd  the  country.  I  have  worked 
along  with  people  to  my  own  hometown 
In  sponsoring  two  of  these  seminars  f  ot 
Kansas  businessmen.  The  response  and 
results  have  been  most  enco\iragtog.  Ex- 
ports from  my  own  congressional  district 
increased  from  $60  million  to  196«  to  $115 
million  to  1970.  and  this  growth  is  con- 
tinuing. These  exports  mean  new  Jobs 
here  to  this  country,  and  the  committee 
has  supported  the  Bank  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

One  program  I  have  long  been  toter- 
ested  to  is  om:  contribution  to  refugees 
over  the  world.  It  Is  not  one  of  the  larger 
items  of  this  bill,  but  one  of  great  toterest 
to  most  of  you  and  our  constituoits.  We 
have  added  to  our  contribution  the  sum 
of  $50  million  for  Jewish  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Israel  will  benefit  from  this  bill  spe- 
cifically to  the  foUowtog  ways: 

First.  The  committee  strongly  recan- 
mends  AID'S  paytog  costs  and  expenses 
for  medical  education  and  research  to 
doHars; 

Second.  A  proviso  that  $50  million  may 
be  allocated  to  Israel  from  security  sup- 
porting assistance; 

Third.  A  proviso  that  $300  million  may 
be  allocated  to  Israel  from  foreign  mili- 
tary credit  sales  funds. 

Fourth.  A  special  State  Department 
program  to  assist  Jewish  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Only  $50  million  of  the 
authorized  $85  million  is  allocated  be- 
cause the  committee  does  not  think  more 
Ls  needed  at  this  time,  but  the  committee 
is  willing  to  consider  any  further  requests 
as  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
items  to  this  bill,  of  course.  But  I  win 
not  take  up  any  more  time.  I  recommend 
to  all  of  you  to  read  the  committee  re- 
port and  to  look  through  the  hearings 
which  are  available  at  the  committee 
tables.  As  usual,  our  dedicated  chairman, 
Mr.  Passman,  and  the  other  members  of 


the  subcommittee  have  studied  these 
programs  extensively  and  I  commend 
and  congratulate  each  member.  Chair- 
man PAsanAii  has  dcme  his  usual  ftoe  Job 
of  recommending  reductlonB  to  the  items 
of  this  bill. 

While  including  adequate  fxmds  topro- 
tect  and  promote  our  n»ti<mal  totereets, 
we  have  cut  this  biU  by  nearly  a  bUUon 
dollars  from  the  iHidget  requests.  This 
cutback  may  force  the  delay  or  even  can- 
cellation of  some  deairable  and  worth- 
while programs  to  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  that  is  regrettable.  But  we  have 
been  forced  to  cut  back  on  many  desir- 
able and  worthwhile  programs  for  our 
own  people  this  year  to  view  of  the  large 
budget  deficit.  We  certainly  should  not 
be  adding  new  foreign  projects  to  spite 
of  domestic  cutbacks. 
I  urge  your  support  for  this  taUL 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  wish  the  genUeman 
would  elaborate  briefly  as  to  why  this 
recommendation  is  higher  than  that  of 
last  year.  Of  course,  we  are  $967  million 
below  the  budget  estimate. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  last  year  we 
had  no  request  for  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  which  accoimts 
for  $320  million  of  the  tocrease.  Likewise, 
on  the  development  loan  fund,  we  re- 
duced this  item  last  year  and  almost 
crippled  the  development  loan  fund.  It 
was  necessary  to  tocrease  that  by  $150 
million.  In  addition  thereto,  there  Is  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  We 
gave  them  $418  million  and  they  asked 
for  $848  million  this  year.  Even  though 
we  cut  them,  that  accotmted  for  an  addi- 
tional $200  million.  There  was  extra 
money,  of  course,  for  supporting  assist- 
ance, so  we  could  wtod  down  this  conflict 
to  Vietnam  and  partly  fill  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  withdrawtog  of  our  txoope. 
Have  I  stated  that  to  accordance  with 
the  gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Yes.  I  would  further 
emphasize  the  Importance,  as  I  have 
throughout  my  brief  remarks,  of  the  se- 
curity supporting  assistance.  The  added 
funds  there,  the  added  funds  for  mili- 
tary credit  sales  and  for  military  assist- 
ance are  items  that  are  Important  to 
connection  with  wtodtog  down  the  war, 
bringing  our  troops  home,  getttog  out  of 
our  tovolvement,  letttog  them  do  the 
Job  and  take  care  of  their  own  problems. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Iilr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  it  from  the  very 
highest  authority  that  if  we  do  not  fur- 
nish this  supporting  assistance  and  ttos 
military  assistance  it  could  very  pos- 
sibly prolong  this  conflict  which  we  are 
all  prajrtog  will  come  to  a  conehisioD. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  chalr- 
tleman. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  read  very  carefxilly 
the  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  foreign  aid 
and     related     agencies     appropriations 


bill,  1973,  on  the  Inter-American  Derd- 
opment  Bank.  I  have  listened  carefully 
to  the  statements  of  the  distinguished 
leader  of  that  committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations.  I  would  like 
to  sincerely  disagree  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  report  and  the  statements 
of  the  distinguished  member  and  support 
the  full  funding  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Certainly,  the  IDB 
and  the  work  it  does  is  no  stranger  to  the 
mmbers  of  this  House  simply  because 
of  the  perfcHTnance  and  service  It  has 
rendered  to  the  development  of  Latto 
America    and    the    rQ?utatlan    It    has 
gained  as  a  sound  development  banking 
institution  throughout  the  world.  Au- 
thorization bills  for  the  funds  we  have 
been  asked  to  appropriate  here  today 
have  been  passed  not  once  but  twice  by 
this  body,  the  last  time  being  to  February 
of  this  year  when  the  contrtbutkm  to 
the  fund  for  special  operations  was  fully 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
legislation  passed  by  a  vdte  of  285  yeas 
to  102  nays. 

As  I  stated  previously,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  IDB  is  well  known  to  this  body  which 
has  given  its  vital  support  to  It  from 
its  founding  to  the  later  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower through  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Jc^m  Kennedy.  Lyndon  John- 
son and  now  the  administration  of 
President  Richard  Nixon.  During  this  pe- 
riod. Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bank  has  become 
the  prime  focal  potot  for  Latto  Ameri- 
can ec(H)omlc  and  financial  activity  mak- 
ing some  679  loans  to  the  amount  of 
$4.75  billion. 

However,  the  total  resources  mobUued 
for  these  projects  to  Latto  America 
amounted  to  more  than  $13.8  billion. 
This  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for 
every  dollar  suppUed  from  the  Bank's 
resources  to  a  project  loan  approxi- 
mately $2  came  from  counter-part  funds 
supplied  primarily  from  the  recipient 
Latto  American  country  itself  to  finance 
projects  which  are  for  development. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  add  to- 
gether the  Latin  and  nonmember  coun- 
try resources  which  go  toto  the  total  cost 
of  an  IDB  project  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age effective  \5S.  contribution  runs  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  total  tovested  to 
any  one  project.  This  seems  to  demon- 
strate rather  graphically  to  me  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Bank  through  its  financial  and 
technical  capabilities  to  attract  to  Its 
projects  substantial  additlnnal  re- 
sources which  have  had  the  effect  of 
more  than  tripUng  the  funds  coming  to 
the  Bank  itself  from  its  member  coun- 
tries. 

Of  course,  this  leveraging  of  the  Bank  s 
funds  has  made  possible  a  greater  bene- 
fit to  the  welfare  of  a  larger  number  of 
peoples  of  Latto  America  Inawnurh  as 
the  Bank's  projects  themselves  are  de- 
signed to  affect  those  self-sustained  sen- 
sitive economic  areas  crucial  to  stimiilat- 
ing  further  growth  and  not  solely  to  yield 
a  direct  profit-type  return.  This  also 
emphasizes  the  confidence  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  of  the  Latto  American  mem- 
ber countries  and  non-member  countries 
who  supply  the  fimdz.  I  submit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  self  help  and  burden 
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ahartng  which  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment fTi«.nrinf  of  Latin  America  Is 
somethtna  that  this  Congress  shoiild  en- 
courage rather  than  discourage. 

While  the  IDB  has  been  meet  success- 
ful In  mobilizing  additional  counterpart 
resources  from  Its  member  countries,  the 
generation  of  funds  through  borrowtags 
In  the  capital  markets  of  the  world  has 
provided  the  Bank  with  over  a  billion 
dollars  to  date.  Of  this  amount  to  date 
$578  million  was  raised  in  16  nonmem- 
ber  developed  cotmtries.  Another  $217 
million  has  been  contributed  by  non- 
member  countries   and  entitles   in   the 
form  of  trust  fimd  and  other  financial 
arrangements  which  the  Bank  admin- 
isters. This  type  of  participation  by  the 
world  financial  commimity  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  substantial  evidence  of  the 
confidence  of  world  flnancal  leaders  in 
the  soxmdness  of  the  projects  and  the 
financial  Integrity  of  the  Bank. 

As  you  are  aware  these  funds  raised 
in  the  capital  markets  of  the  world  are 
backed  by  the  callable  capital  subscrip- 
tions of  member  countries.  These  callable 
subscriptions  would  be  called  only  in  the 
extremely  unlikely  event  they  were 
needed  to  cover  repayments  of  these  bor- 
rowings and  are  very  much  of  a  con- 
tingent liability  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  never  cmne  close  to  being 
called  since  the  time  the  Bank  was 
founded.  They  do  not  constitute  a  budg- 
etary outlay  for  the  United  States  or  the 
member  countries.  Of  the  $837  million 
requested  in  this  appropriation  $336.8 
million  Is  for  the  U.8.  share  of  the  call- 
able capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Interesting  to  ob- 
serve as  we  debate  this  appropriation, 
which  with  reference  to  the  ftmd  for 
special  operations  portion  is  long  over- 
due, virtually  all  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  agreed  to  subscribe  to  that 
replenishment  and  have  actually  depos- 
ited their  Instruments  of  payment.  In 
connectiOTi  with  contributions  to  the  fund 
for  special  operatlMis,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  themselves  are  supplying 
an  increasing  share  of  these  resources 
which  finance  such  Important  projects 
as  water,  sewage,  technical  educatlcai, 
health,  housing,  and  agriculture. 

In  relation  to  the  U.S.  contribution  of 
a  billion  dollars  for  the  PSO  in  this  re- 
plenishment, the  $500  million  Latin 
American  contribution  places  their  share 
at  33  percent  which  represents  a  marked 
increase  from  the  16-percent  figure  in 
the  ftrst  major  replenishment  of  PSO  in 
1964.  With  respect  to  the  ordinary  capi- 
tal subscriptions  at  the  completion  of  this 
replenishment  the  U.S.  subscription  to 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
would  total  40.4  percent  of  the  Bank's 
total  ordinary  capital  of  $4.9  billion  in- 
cluding the  recent  subscription  by  Can- 
ada of  almost  $250  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  May  of  1959  when 
President  Eisenhower  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  orig- 
inal proposals  for  the  founding  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  he 
spoke  of  a  special  relationship:  histori- 
cal, political,  and  economic  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
Republics:  he  mentioned  the  pressing 
economic  and  social  problems  in  the  area ; 


and  emphisized  the  desirsbility  of  estab- 
lishing an  institution  which  would  spe- 
claltee  in  the  needs  of  Latin  America  and 
whoee  work  would  be  supported  in  large 
part  by  Latin  American  resources  These 
are  still  valid  reasons  for  supporting  the 
Bank  today. 

The  wisdom  of  the  original  decision  to 
found  the  Bank  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  favorable  results  evidenced  by  the 
region's  high  rate  of  growth  which  has 
been  due  In  no  small  measure  to  the 
Bank's  financial  and  institutional  build- 
ing programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  recent  statis- 
tics .show  that  in  1971   gross  domestic 
product  in  Latin  America  increased  at 
a  rate  of  about  6.6  percent  which  consid- 
erably exceeded  expectations  prevailing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1960's  when  the 
economic  growth  target*  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  of  6  percent  and  of  the  first 
United  Nations  development  decade  of 
5  percent  were  established.  Of  all  the 
developing  regions  of  the  world.  lAtin 
America  demonstrates  by  far  the  highest 
rate  of  growth  today  and  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  increase  its  relative  lead. 
This  has  led  to  expansion  of  its  market 
and  the  capacity  of  the  region  to  pur- 
chase  goods   and   services   resulting   in 
large  armual  balances  of  trade  in  favor 
of  its  traditional  trading  partner — the 
United  States.  However,  immense  prob- 
lems remain  for  an  area  of  265  million 
people  with  an  accelerating  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth.  This  is  a  critical  period 
for  the  continent  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  imder  its  distin- 
guished  new   President,    Antonio   Ortiz 
Mena,  who  as  the  Finance  Minister  of 
Mexico  for  12  years  made  such  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  growing  eco- 
nomic development  of  that  neighboring 
coimtry.  It  would  be  a  tragic  and  short- 
sighted   mistake    In    my    opinion,    Mr. 
Chairman,  for  this  House  not  to  support 
the  full  fimding  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  to  continue  to 
participate  with  the  peoples  of  our  own 
Western  Hemisphere  in  their  attempts  to 
achieve  for  themselves  viable  national 
economies  and  a  greater  measure  of  hu- 
man dignity. 

Mr.    PRELINGHUYBEN.    Mr.    Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mr.  FRELINGHUY8EN.  I  would  like 
to  begin  by  congratulating  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  in  support  of  this  bill, 
Buid  I  agree  with  much  of  what  he  has 
said.  I  think  the  bill  should  be  approved. 
However,  I  am  concerned  about  some  of 
the  specific  reductions  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
justified  by  the  statements  that  have 
beoa  made  thus  far 

As  an  example,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  reduction  proposed  for  international 
orgwiizations  and  programs?  The  dollar 
amount  is  roughly  $2©  million  below  the 
amount  requested,  but  I  cannot  find 
whether  the  conamittee  feels  tliat  that 
cut  should  be  taken  out  of  the  amount 
requested  by  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program  or  whether  it  should  come 
from  some  other  program. 

I  would  hope  that  the  somewhat  harsh 
language  with  respect  to  the  UNDP  is 


not  a  reflection  on  the  value  of  tt» 
UNDP  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
United  Nations  can  provide  some  assist- 
ance. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the 
proposed  reduction  is  an  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  $90  million  which  is  requested  for 
the  United  Natiwis  devriopment  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SHRI\^R  I  will  be  glad  to  jr-ield 
to  my  chairman  fMr.  Passman). 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Somewhere,  in  some 
way,  we  are  going  to  have  to  recognize 
that  the  United  Nations  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  a  foreign  aid  distributor. 
We  Just  felt  it  was  necessary  when  we 
looked  at  the  record  and  now  the  many 
technical  aid  programs  we  thought  we 
•should  bring  these  multilateral  orga- 
nizations imder  a  little  better  control. 
In  addition  to  that,  they  have  a  sub- 
stantial reserve  they  can  draw  upon. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  assume  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  not  at- 
tempting to  answer  my  question.  If  he 
was,  he  evidently  did  not. 

My  question  was  whether  the  pro- 
posed reduction  was  meant  to  come 
from  the  U.N.  development  program,  or 
elsewhere.  The  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  simply  were  to  the 
effect  that  multilateral  organizations 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  in  effect,  and 
that  the  United  Nations  should  not  be 
engaged  in  assisting  other  nations. 

I  would  have  thought  that  one  of  ttte 
fundamental  justiflcations  for  the 
United  Nations  was  that  it  can,  and  does 
provide  the  kind  of  expertise  that  the 
development  program  furnishes.  I 
would  hope  this  is  not  simply  blind  hos- 
tility and  resistance  to  the  value  of  mul- 
tilateral organizaticKis.  1  hope  that  is  not 
the  basis  for  the  proposed  cut. 

Csm  I  renew  my  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  as  to  where  the  cut 
is  supposed  to  be  applied?  Is  it  across 
the  board? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, it  be  mostly  in  the  UNDP  because 
it  is  the  largest.  UNICEF  has  $15  million 
earmarked  specifically.  It  will  not  affect 
the  $15  mlllicMa  for  UNICEF.  The  UNEP 
is  the  biggest  program,  and  we  felt  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  testified  to  before  our 
committee  that  the  bilateral  program 
was  doing  a  much  better  job,  we  should 
be  a  little  bit  stronger  on  bilateral  and 
not  quite  as  strcoig  on  the  multilateral. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gentie- 
man  wiU  yield  further,  I  do  not  know 
what  point  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana is  making. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  know  what 
your  point  is,  either. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, can  1  have  regular  order?  I  would 
like  to  finish  my  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

The    genUeman    from    Kansas    said 
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TTMICEP  was  not  to  be  cut.  I  see  no  aa- 
ijance  to  that  effect  to  the  report  I 
TO,^  like  to  have  an  assurance  that  the 
United  Nations  relief  agency  is  not  to  be 

jir  SHRIVER.  No  such  program  is  to 
be  cut.  We  have  provided  In  many  places 
tor  development  loans  unilaterally 
airoughout  this  bill,  both  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  general  develop- 
mMit  loans.  We  thought  we  were  doing 
a  good  Job  this  year  to  make  those 
moneys  available. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gaatleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  we  did  ear- 
mark for  the  children's  fund  $15  mil- 
lion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  if  he  yields  further. 
that  I  hope  this  discussion  will  not  pin- 
point that  the  UNDP  is  to  take  the 
full  amount  of  the  proposed  cuts.  I  regret 
if  such  a  Judgment  should  have  been 
rp^A  by  the  committee,  because  I  think 
it  is  erroneous.  The  UNDP  has  proven 
by  its  past  record  that  it  is  capable  of 
doing  a  good  Job.  I  think  the  amount 
requested  was  a  reasonable  one  and  this 
substantial  cut  is  imreasonable. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  UNDP  does  not 
absorb  the  entire  cut.  If  you  will  read 
the  bill  and  the  report,  you  will  see  that. 
The  only  item  that  is  earmarked  is  $15 
million  for  the  children's  fund.  The 
others  will  take  proportionate  cuts  de- 
pending on  their  proportion  of  the  over- 
all cuts. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  again? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  Just  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
that  the  UNDP  was  going  to  be  the  place 
where  the  prime  cut  would  be  taken. 
Now  I  hear  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
give  us  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  assur- 
ance that  they  will  not  be  the  only  ones 
cut.  I  would  like  to  have  a  clarification 
as  to  which  of  the  other  programs  that 
should  be  financed — and  I  would  think 
at  the  level  requested — will  have  to  cut 
and  where  they  think  cuts  can  be  safely 
made. 

The  gentleman's  statement  simply 
adds  to  my  contention  as  to  what  would 
be  the  restat  of  a  cut  of  this  size.  I  sup- 
pose, if  you  have  to  make  a  cut,  it  would 
be  better  to  cut  just  one  of  the  inter- 
national agencies  than  to  have  every  one 
of  them  absorb  a  20-pereent  cut,  with 
the  exception  of  UNICEP.  It  certahaly 
does  not  console  me  at  all.  There  is 
QoChing  in  the  statement  of  the  cammit- 
tee  that  indicates  where  the  cuts  should 
be  made.  In  spite  of  the  clarifications, 
as  I  guess  we  will  call  them,  of  the  gen- 
Qemaa  from  Louisiana,  I  am  more  con- 
foaed  than  I  was  when  I  first  asksd  my 
vmttaa. 


Mr.  PASBMAN.   Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  SHKlVJat.  I  yield  to  the  ch«lnn>n. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  made  the  appro- 
priation on  an  illustrative  basis  with  the 
exception  of  $16  million  for  the  chil- 
dren's fund.  On  the  other  programs  we 
would  ftasiinif  they  would  be  funded  on  a 
priority  basis,  wherever  the  administra- 
tor determines  the  reductions  should  be 
made.  We  are  not  trying  to  embarrass 
the  administrator  of  the  program,  but 
somewhere  along  the  line  cuts  will  have 
to  be  made,  and  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man in  all  probability  you  will  see 
amendments  before  the  day  is  over  even 
to  cut  the  bilateral  program.  We  think  it 
has  been  testified  to  in  the  report  the 
bilateral  program  is  definitely  doing  a 
better  Job  than  the  multilateral  pro- 
gram in  the  same  field. 

There  is  nothing  personal  about  this, 
we  are  Just  trying  to  save  a  few  million 
dollars  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  bor- 
row to  fimd  the  progrsun. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  In  further  answer  to 
your  question,  if  you  will  look  at  page  2 
of  the  bill  under  international  organiaa- 
tions  and  programs  it  says: 

For  necesBary  expenaa*  to  carry  out  tb« 
provlBlona  ot  section  301.  •106,000,000,  at 
wblch  115.000,000  ahtHl  b«  available  only  tar 
the  United  Nations  CliUdren's  Fund. 


In  other  words,  flexibility  is  left  to  the 
administration  in  connection  with  this. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gen- 
tlenoan  will  yield  further,  the  only  flezl- 
biiity  is  to  cut  from  the  amount  re- 
quested by  about  20  percent.  Tbat  is  a 
very  substantial  cut  for  programs  whicdi 
in  large  part  are  very  small.  I  would 
suppose  it  could  have  disastrous  results 
to  cut  substantial  amounts  from  some 
of  the  items  listed  In  the  committee  re- 
port. Perhaps  this  means  the  obvious 
target  is  the  UNDP.  If  so,  we  are  back 
where  we  began  and  presiunably  the  cut 
will  be  taken  largely  from  the  hide  of 
UNDP.  As  I  have  said,  I  think  this  Is  an 
erroneous  jtidgment  on  the  part  of  the 
committee.  And  the  discussion  we  have 
had  here  has  not  alleviated  my  appre- 
hensions as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of 
such  an  interpretation. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  There  were  requests 
made  In  many  instances  for  far  more 
than  we  are  recommending  in  this  bill 
for  many  items  such  as  technical  as- 
sistance and  many  other  Items  through- 
out the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  Let  me 
say  that  in  some  of  the  programs  we  cut 
them  100  percent,  we  cut  whole  programs 
out  altogether.  Some  programs  we  cut  3 
percent,  aocae  programs  we  cut  exactly 
50  percent.  We  think  that,  based  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  vdtnesses  that  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  bi- 
lateral program — and  I  do  not  like  to  put 
this  hi  the  Ricord  because,  yoo  know, 
this  bill  has  many,  many  stages  to  £ace 
before  we  can  bring  It  to  conference  and 
report  back,  to  you. 

BCr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Cbabman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
genUemui  from  Florida   (Mr.  Halst). 


Mr.  HAIiEV^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  bill,  as  I  have  all  foreign  aid  bUls 
since  I  have  been  a  Miunber  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  gathered  in  this 
Chamber  today,  in  the  face  of  perhaps 
the  worst  fiscal  crisis  our  Nation  has  ever 
faced,  and  certainly  the  oiost  severe 
crisis  that  has  arisen  during  the  service 
of  any  Member  of  this  body. 

But  we  are  not  gathered  to  solve  that 
critical  problem  to  our  future.  The  pur- 
pose of  our  meeting  today  Is  to  worsen 
the  crisis,  by  again  appropriating  addi- 
t■^o^n.^  billloos  of  dollars  we  do  not  have 
and  therefore  must  borrow  so  that  we 
might  lend  a  so-called  helping  hand  to 
other  nations  in  our  constantly  failing 
effort  to  buy  their  friendship  and  their 
support. 

At  the  very  moment  we  are  meeting 
to  authorize  this  unconstitutional  mis- 
use of  revenue  taken  from  our  overbur- 
dened taxpayers — revenues  in  the 
amount  of  $4.2  billion — we  arc  con- 
fronted by  the  knowledge  that  next  week 
we  will  be  asked  to  increase  the  celling  on 
our  national  debt  to  $450  billion.  We  are 
asked  to  increase  this  ceiling  in  order 
that  our  Government  may  continue  to 
defy  our  need  for  a  sound  fiscal  system, 
a  balance  budget  or  at  least  an  approach 
to  that,  by  spending  money  we  do  not 
have  and  therefore  must  borrow. 

And  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  faced  with  the  demand  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  we 
impose  on  Government  spending  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  a  fiat  ceiling  of  $250 
bilUon.  I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  a  rigid 
ceiling  on  government  expenditures — 
but  the  President  knows,  as  well  as  you 
and  I  know,  that  such  a  ceiling  as  be 
proposes  will  in  the  Long  run  be  mean- 
ingless because  the  programs  which  he 
has  requested,  and  which  a  congressional 
majority  wants  because  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  will  cost  more  than  that  when 
added  to  the  routine,  necessary  expendi- 
tures for  Government  operations. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  Congress 
is  in  a  great  po&lUon  to  help  the  Chief 
Executive  to  at  least  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  realistic  imposlton  of  the  ixuartar- 
billion-dollar  ceiling  he  suggests. 

We  can  this  very  day  take  one  simple 
step  which  will  accomplish  three  great 
purposes.  By  one  vote,  we  can  reduce 
by  $4JZ  billion  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
spective deficit  of  $31  billion  for  the  next 
fiscal  year — can  reduce  by  $4.2  biSlon 
the  necessity  for  devatlon  of  the  debt 
ceiling — and  can  provide  inapiratlan  for 
meeting  the  President's  request  for  a 
$250  biUlon  ceiling  oa.  the  current  fiscal 
year's  Federal  speeding. 

I  therefore  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  achieving  this 
threefold  gosi— by  simply  casting  one 
vote  per  man  to  defeat  this  proposed 
$4.2  billl<xi  bill  to  flr»ajir»  our  foreign  aid 
operatliMis. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  commesd- 
ahly  cut  heavily,  though  it  may  have  bem 
by  the  'itiiw^giifaKxi  members  of  the 
House  Appropcia£b(sis  Committee.  I  hci^e 
that  a  majority  of  my  coBeagues  woaU 
Join  me  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chalmoan.  I 
yield  •  mtautss  to  the  genttfiman  from 
Maryland  (iMr.  Lowe) . 
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Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  long 
admired  and  enjoyed  working  with  my 
coileague.  the  gentleman  from  Loulfliana. 
the  fhy«'^*T<  of  thlB  subcommittee  (Mr. 
PA88MAH  > .  I  voted  for  the  bill  and  for  the 
foreign  aid  authorization.  I  voted  for  it 
largely  and  <iuite  frankly,  because  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  there  would 
be  some  money  In  here  for  Israel—be- 
cause that  beleaguered  country  Is  having 
a  difficult  time  trying  to  survive  How- 
ever this  appropriation  bill  does  not  in- 
crease any  funds  for  Israel.  It  just  gives 
them  the  same  amount  of  money  as  last 
year  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not 
even  do  that.  One  of  my  amendments 
will  be  addressed  to  that. 

I  oppose  this  bill,  because  it  is  too 
high  I  am  not  against  foreign  aid,  but 
I  am  against  this  tremendous  Increase. 
The  genUeman  from  Loiiisiana  <Mr. 
PASSMAif  >  talks  of  a  decrease  of  $967  mil- 
lion as  a  cut.  That  is  not  a  cut.  This  is 
a  cut  below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest and  the  President  Is  asking  for  one 
of  the  largest  foreign  aid  appropriations 
In  tlie  history  of  the  bill. 

I  have  a  table  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passmaw)  prepared 
which  shows  $5.1  billion.  This  budget 
request  Is  way  above  anything  else  be- 
fore It  was  cut  nearly  a  billion.  The 
sum  of  money  that  is  left  is  $1  billion 
greater  than  last  year.  It  Is  $2  billion 
greater  than  the  year  before.  It  is  2V2 
times  what  it  was  4  years  ago  in  1969. 

This  Is  unconscionable.  As  a  result,  I 
have  decided  to  offer  a  number  of 
amendments.  I  am  going  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  cut  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Development  loans  by  $15  million,  the 
Worldwide  Development  loans  by  $150 
TP<mn«>,  the  military  assistance  by  $229 
million.  The  Security  Supporting  As^^ 
ance  by  $200  million.  The  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  by  $30  mil- 
lion The  Inter-American  Development 
BaiJK  by  $206.6  millicai.  The  Interna- 
tional Development  Organization  by  $160 
milUon. 

Except  for  the  International  Devriop- 
ment  Organization,  all  of  these  amend- 
ments merely  cut  the  programs  back  to 
last  year's  appropriations.  The  total 
added  together  did  not  quite  bring  the 
bill  down  to  last  year. 

Now  you  know  the  President  has  been 
criticizing  the  Congress  for  overspending 
and  causing  inflation  imd  debt  and  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  Increase  taxes  next 

year. 

JoHH  Byrkks  yesterday  said  there  was 
going  to  be  a  tax  Increase  next  year. 

The  Baltimore  Morning  Sun  reported 
that,  a  White  House  aide  said  a  tax  In- 
crease win  be  necessary  next  year  to  pay 
for  coogressloDal  overspending. 

Think  of  the  needs  of  all  your  people 
back  home— tor  poUuttoQ  control,  flood 
control,  better  schools,  help  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  the  need  for  more  police 
frTwt  courts  and  prisons  to  flght  crime 
and  to  stamp  out  drug  trafBc. 

Sure,  there  is  a  little  money  In  this 
bin  to  cut  out  drugs  from  abroad,  but 
that  will  not  do  the  Job. 

Than  there  is  Xhs  need  for  more  In- 
come and  boepiial  care  for  the  elderly, 
help  for  the  cities  and  rural  areas,  wel- 
fare reform,  revenue  sharing,  and  stop- 


ping the  deficit  financing  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 
That  is  not  going  to  reduce  teaes. 
This  bill  raises  foreign  aUd  by  one- 
third— 33  Vb  percent.  Would  you  not  like 
to  take  a  bonanza  like  that  back  to  your 
district  to  help  the  elderly,  the  sick,  the 
disabled,  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
crime  ridden  cities,  to  help  pay  for  the 
courts,  and  to  be  able  to  cut  taxes  a 
little  bit? 

Instead,  we  have  tMs  huge  increase 
in  foreign  aid  in  the  face  of  all  the  evi- 
dence that  it  has  done  little  or  nothing 
to  help  the  people  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally Intended — the  poor  and  the  down- 
trodden. 

I  received  a  dispatch  from  the  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion just  a  couple  of  days  ago. 

A  Reuters  report  from  Rome  stated 
that  between  300  and  500  million  people 
in  the  world  are  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition— the  same  number  as  15  years 
ago. 

Now  to  quote  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passb«am>  for  whom  I 
have  the  profoimdest  respect — suid  with 
whom  I  agree  until  he  marks  up  a  bill: 
The  foreign  aid  bill  hae  been  fragmentized 
so  that  the  most  astute  Member  of  Congress 
had  dlfUcrulty  picking  out  the  requests  in 
the  budget  and  putting  them  together  In 
one  place  where  you  can  look  at  the  grand 
total. 


In  another  place,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  iMr  Passman)  said  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  gotten  totally 
out  of  control.  That  is  why  I  am  going  to 
offer  these  amendments  when  the  time 
comes. 

Let  me  say  in  offering  these  amend- 
ments, I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana does  not  take  the  position  that  he 
seems  to  have — that  the  offering  of  these 
amendments  is  some  kind  of  swit  of  dis- 
loyalty. I  do  not  believe  a  member  of  the 
committee  is  supposed  to  go  along  with 
the  committee  on  everything.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  cannot  offer  amendments.  I 
do  not  see  why  we  have  to  follow  the  au- 
thorization. We  are  not  slaves  to  the  au- 
thorization. Once  w9  are  told  that  we 
have  to  go  along  with  the  authorization, 
why  on  earth  do  we  need  a  Committee 
on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  .  for  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  statement  he  has 
made.  The  gentleman  has  said  many  of 
the  words  I  would  have  said  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  foreign  handout  program 
and  assure  him  that  I  will  certainly  sup- 
port his  amendments  to  reduce  the 
spending  under  this  bill. 

Foreign  aid  in  all  Its  aspects  has  gone 
from  $12  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
to  $13,500,000,000  in  1972  and  to  $18.5 
billion  in  this  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OR068.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  LouislEma. 


lix.  PASSMAN.  Let  us  keep  the  ree. 
ord  straight.  The  foreign  aid  bill  hw 
been  reduced. 

Mr.  CHIOSS.  I  am  talking  about  aU 
aspects  and  all  faucets  spewing  onk 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  know,  but  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  be  fair.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  Export-Import  Bank 
that  has  actually  made  billions  for  the 
United  States  Treasury  since  it  has  been 
in  business.  The  gentleman  included 
military  credit  sales,  which  is  paid  back 
in  about  3  years  and  at  going  interest 
rates.  The  gentleman  included  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  What  the  goitle- 
man  is  doing  is  making  it  all  inclusive, 
but  the  gentleman  is  not  taking  out 
those  items  that  should  not  be  included 
as  foreign  aid.  I  know  the  gentleman 
wants  to  be  fair,  and  I  hope  he  will  cor- 
rect the  record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  but  first  let  me  say  that 
I  was  not  referring  to  any  particular  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  has  Juit 
said,  because  up  until  tills  psuticnlir 
meeting  the  figures  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  been  quoting  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  figures  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  been  quoting  for 
years  and  years.  Those  are  exactly  the 
figures  he  has  been  quoting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  Just  going  to  say 
that  the  figures   I  have  used  are  the 
figures  of  the  gentlemf n  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  did  not  say 
foreign  aid.  The  gentleman  should  read 
the  recapitulation.  It  says  foreign  aid  and 
assistance,  and  I  tried  to  give  the  mem- 
bership the  Information  I  thought  they 
would  appreciate.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  should  have  twisted  my  words 
to  make  it  appear  as  foreign  aid.  It  i» 
going  to  make  me  reluctant  to  do  hl« 
research  in  the  future.  Let  us  correct  the 
record  and  show  it  is  foreign  aid,  and  the 
economic  part  Is  only  about  26  percent  of 
the  outright  foreign  aid  grant  we  had  In 
1957.  In  the  future  the  gentleman  will 
have  to  smile  and  be  very  nice  to  me  for 
me  to  do  his  research  work  for  him  and 
give  him  these  figures  which  I  have  ac- 
commodated the  membership  with  in  the 
past. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Maybe  I  need  a  new  source 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  thu 
is  exactly  the  Impression  the  gentleman 
has  been  trying  to  convey  over  the  years. 
That  is  why  he  put  all  of  these  programs 
together,  to  add  up  to  a  S 13  or  $18  bil- 
lion figure. 

The  genUeman  calls  it  foreign  aid  and 
assistance.  I  do  not  see  where  the  big 
distinction  is  there.  If  assistance  and  aid 
are  not  synonjmos.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further.  I  told  the  distinguished 
gentleman  earlier  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  bill.  I  hated  to  report  it  in  the 


aacoiis-  There  is  a  lot  of  difference  be- 
taiMi  aid  and  assistance.  One  Is  we  ara 
SKg  about  grant  aid.  and  one  U  a  ffood. 
Sniloan  that  will  be  paid  back,  ao  that 
StaTmanufacturers  will  make  a  profl^ 
Sd  they  WiU  pay  the  prev^llng  intereat 
!^ei«  we  extend  credit,  whether  It  la  3 
vimn  or  10  years. 

Mr  GROSS.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
rtien  here  today  to  speak  to  swport  of 
tuis  blU.  because  I  am  opposed  to  It. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  conunend  the 
gentlisman  for  taking  his  P«*ttOTi.  as 
V^  as  he  keeps  the  record  strali^it. 
rtaX  Is  aU  I  am  interested  In. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  womd 
hope  that  the  gentlranan  from  Kansas 
could  give  me  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVKR.  I  yield  5  minutes  addi- 
tionally to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  LONG  of  Btoryland.  Mr.  Chalr- 
man  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Apparently 
now  my  friend  is  making  a  distinction 
somehow  between  money  that  we  grant 
and  money  that  we  lend  or  give  away, 
or  what  I  call  very  soft  loans  Indeed.  I 
have  listened  to  the  genUeman  for  many 
scores  of  hours  in  the  conunlttee  while 
he  told  the  various  people  that  came 
before  us  that  he  was  pretty  certain 
that  we  were  never  going  to  get  this 
money  back,  and  I  would  ask  anybody  to 
tell  us  when  in  the  history  of  our  aid 
programs  In  all  of  the  world  we  have  ever 
gotten  our  money  back.  I  do  not  think 
the  distinction  between  grant  and  loan 
is  very  valid. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
distinguished  genUeman  will  yield  one 
more  time,  of  course  the  genUeman  is 
making  a  statement  not  supported  in  the 
record.  I  never  made  any  such  statement 
as  that  any  place,  that  we  would  not  be 
paid    back    from    the    Export-import 
Bank.  If  the  genUeman  can  show  me 
where  I  made  that  statement  I  will  send 
my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  The  genUeman  Is  pulling 
out  these  words  trying  to  Impress  his 
constituents,  and  that  is  one  thing,  but 
to  put  something  in  the  Record  attrib- 
uted to  the  genUeman  from  Louisiana 
is  something  else.  I  defy  anyone  to  show 
me  where  I  have  ever  said  these  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  would  not  be  paid 
back,  so  start  the  research  and  come  up 
with  the  information. 

Mr.  GROSL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  heard 
the  gentleman  correctly  earlier  in  his 
remarks  to  the  Hoiise,  he  said  the  admin- 
istration's promotera  of  foreign  aid  did 
not  have  an  asking  and  a  taking  price. 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  page  655  of  the 
hearing  record  for  this  year,  wherein  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
MAH)  had  this  exchange  with  Mr. 
DePalma  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passican.  I  would  assume  that  you  sup- 
port the  philosophy  of  the  grettt  AID  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  John  wawnaii  aa  far  as  you  can.  do 
yo«not? 
Mr.  DkPalica.  In  general  I  do,  oertalniy. 
Mr.  PAMMAif.  He  has  stated  that  on  aU 
AID  program*  there  Is  an  asking  price  and 
a  taking  price. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gMitleman  will  yield  further,  of  course. 


there  la  an  asking  price  and  a  tiddng 
piioa. 

I  might  aaar  that  ttala  humble  country 
boy  c*  ainnaB,  since  he  hecame  chair- 
man, nas  reduced  this  bill  fpomthe  aA- 
Ing  price  down  to  the  taking  price  by 
some  $14  billion.  So.  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  dlSeranoe  between  what  they 
are  <"'H"g  and  what  we  have  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  aROSS.  So,  the  Issue  the  gentle- 
man has  made  out  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  has  been  reduced  by  less  than  a  bil- 
lion dollara  from  the  budget  asking  does 
not  mean  ytscy  much,  does  It?  It  is  still 
far  above  spending  for  the  same  purposes 
last  year. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  It  all  depends  on  who 
is  using  the  words. 

Mr.  OROaS.  It  simply  means  there 
Is  a  highly  Inflated  asking  price  so  that 
they  will  get  a  fat  Increase. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gecUnnan  will 
yield  for  one  clariflcaUon. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.   PASSMAN.   The   Export-Import 
Bank,  which  Is  one  of  the  finest  agencies 
in  the  Government,  it  has  made  and 
paid  into  the  U.S.   Treasury   since   It 
came  into  being  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars.  That   Is   paid   by   the   manufac- 
turera.  The  manfacturers  make  a  profit. 
They  pay  Income  tax  into  the  Treasury, 
but  in  making  loans  they  are  charged 
from  the  date  of  the  loan  and  they  pay 
Interest,  and  that  Is  paid  Into  the  Treas- 
ury. This  year  alone  imder  the  Devdop- 
ment  Loan  Fund,  In  the  so-called  AID 
program,  there  would  be  $215  million 
cash  paid  into  the  United  States  by  them. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  genUeman    a  few  other 
questions  if  he  has  the  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  have  the  time,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  time  to  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  might  start  out  with 
the  organization  known  as  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  formerly  known 
as  the  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute.  This  appean  to  be  a 
lovely  little  outfit  of  wide-eyed  do-good- 
era  who  claim  to  deal  with  people,  not 
governments.  It  seems  they  have  a  trash 
pickers'  project  going  in  Colombia  and 
a  housewives  club  In  Hondxu^s  which  we 
are  financing.  Could  that  be  right? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  I  want  to  answer 
his  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
they  got  $15  million,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  genUeman  did 
want  an  answer,  did  he  not? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  oourse. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  genUeman's 
committee,  and  I  respect  him  very 
much,  approved  this  item.  Tliey  approved 
the  $50  million.  I  do  not  like  It  as  well 
as  the  genUeman  did,  because  his  com- 
mittee wrote  It  up.  We  are  not  giving 
them  money.  We  we  putting  a  limitation 
this  year  on  It,  and  we  said  they  will  get 
$5  milUon.  If  the  genUeman's  oommittee 
did  not  bring  this  legislation  out  we 
would  not  be  in  this  hassle,  would  we? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  I  have  not  voted  for  a  foreign  aid 
bill  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
^nce  I  have  been  a  member  of  that  com- 


mittee. My  record  is  oonslstent.  Do  not 
toai  the  record  of  that  committee  at  me. 
I  am  one  of  some  36  memben  on  that 
oommittee.  Let  us  drop  this  subject. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man woiUd  want  to  drop  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  the  genUeman's 
bill  before  the  House.  We  do  not  have  a 
bill  out  of  the  Foreign  Affaln  Commit- 
tee. I  do  not  oppose  foreign  aid  in  one 
place  and  vote  for  it  in  another.  That  is 
what  we  are  dealing  with  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  genUonan  an  additional  3  minutes. 
I  hope  he  has  some  other  questions.  I 
know  the  genUeman  fe^s  badly  over  it 
and  I  sympathise  with  the  gentteman 
over  what  his  oommittee  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  bad- 
ly over  the  fact  that  this  bill  appropriates 
so  much  money,  and  because  I  thought 
I  could  rely  on  the  genUeman  to  cut  the 
gizzard  out  of  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  got  the  gizzard  and 
part  of  the  liver. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  the  gentleman  has  said  it  did 
not  accomplish  atiythlng.  Is  that  correct  ? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  said  I  did  not  like 
the  way  the  Asian  Developmmt  Bank 
operated.  This  year  we  did  not  give  them 
a  dime. 

Mr.  (HtoaS.  Well,  they  did  not  need  It 
because  it  was  overfunded  In  the  first 
place,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  requeated  It 
themselves.  We  refused  to  give  them  a 
dkne.  We  cut  out  the  entire  requeet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  gave  tbnn  160  mil- 
lion to  start,  and  then  we  borrowed  the 
money  back. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  did  not  give  a  dime 
this  year. 

Mr.  OROBS.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  this  year.  I  said  that  when  the 
Bank  was  started  we  put  in  $60  million 
and  then  innrowed  it  back  and  paid  6 
percent  interot  on  the  money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  You  are  talking  about 
something  which  happened  in  past  yean. 
They  asked  for  a  hundred  million  this 
year,  and  we  denied  everything. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  how 
foolish  this  Government  has  been  in 
this  foreign  giveaway  business;  how  fool- 
ish It  has  been  \n  trying  to  police  and 
finance  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Would  the  gentlnnan 
permit  me  to  make  tills  oheervation? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Ttx  International  De- 
velopment Association  wanted  $840  noil- 
lion.  We  denied  that  and  gave  them  $820 
million  in  the  regular  appropriation.  The 
Asian  Development  Bank  wanted  $100 
million;  we  did  not  give  them  a  dime. 
The  Inter-American  Devdopment  Bank 
wanted  $836  mlllian:  we  only  gave  them 
half  of  that.  What  better  reeord  could  a 
committee  make? 

Mr.  GKIOSS.  Do  you  give  Thailand  any 
money  this  year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  do  not  earmark 
funds.  You  understand  the  funds  are 
appropriated  on  ui  Illustrative  baiU.  We 
never  know  where  it  Is  going  until  after 
the  fact. 
Mr.  QROflS.   This  Government  bor- 
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«wad  $100  million  of  t»"  moneyit  hjd 
given  ThaUand  and  on  which  we  axe  pay 
Sg  interest.  That  U  a  ^Va  y«»r  lo^  «jat 
is  scheduled  to  mature  next  year,  ana 
The  mSey  will  have  U>  be  borrowed  to 

^*mI'" PAflSMAN.  I  do  not  know  actu^y 
ho^much  money  went  to  ThaUand  be- 
?;^  itTs  on  an  Uluatmttve  baste.  Any 

'^£''^£.  Yes.  how  much  are  you 
Klv^g  SSa  this  year  in  view  of  the  f  w:t 
?w..  M«r  Qhandl  the  Prime  Minister. 
SS  toTus^tie  «8  to  $10  billion  m 
aid  we  have  given  them  through  the 
yelrswast  hindrance?  Why  give  a  <»un. 
t^uKns  when  it  alaps  us  ^  t^  face? 

-"  arSnU.»-n,I  do  nouove  m^ 
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rhUo^  mor;ih^  you  do,  but  I  repre- 
^sSS^^SSteTl  do  not  like  to  lend 

""MfoBOaS.  I  thought  you  put  about 

SSOmUllon  in  this  bill  for  India. 
Mr    PASSMAN.  All  aid  to  India  has 

""J^^  Q^^  DO  not  walk  away  with 

'^Mr'^PASSMAN.  I  am  staying  within 
seeing  distance,  eye  distonce. 

Mr*  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
aentleraan  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Yes. 

SJ;  ^SlLE  AS  I  recall  there  is  a 
hudHet  amount  for  Thailand.  It  is  sub- 
sSSfttlTrarger  this  year  than  it  was 

^^^JTaSSMAN.  Circumstances  in  con- 
riudhia  the  war  will  decide  that  ques- 
tio^d^t^ou  or  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  c Mr. Passman).  „„  f^om 

MrBniGLE.  II  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  ■'Su  yield  further.  I  think  Uiere 
was  concer?^  the  P^rt  of  some  oftoe 
members  of  the  subcomJmittoe  that  tt«re 
were  differences  between  the  last  viei 
nam  and  the  budget  figure, 
^ey  have  anked  for  and  Pl'^.'S 
substantially  higher  than  it  was  last 
yS    wSls  something  we  all  ought 

'^'J^'^^flB  ^"^e  part  about  aU 
th^is  ttSrwe^rowwl  $100  miUion 
^^'T^and  on  which  w  axe  pj^ 
IntMBBt.  and  next  year  we  wUl  borrow 
SfSSJTto  repay  the  loan  and  P»y 

^^pSSJ^.  I  yWd  an  addltUmal 
1  miiute  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
and  aak  him  to  yield-  ..  *  ^ 

ThTgSnUeman  is  making  a  substan- 
tiaTcLSutlon  to  tills  oon»id«rat Um^ 
^peot  him.  and  he  knows  I  respect  him 

"^SS^ffa  most  difficult  ^gram.  let 
me  say  to  the  geaUeman.  We  have  dla- 
SLed  this  many,  many  times  In  the 
nSTrhere  haa  never  been  a  bill  pre- 
Sred  to  the  House  which  you  would  not 
haw  changed  and  I  would  not  have 
Shanged.  It  is  a  matter  otcom»ict^-l 
dSnot  ask  for  tble  iob:  It jnu  Biv«^.^ 
me.  and  1  am  trying  to  be  a  reUaWe 
U^axbn  ot  cxmsam.  We  *«««  ?«^ 
CQDunitmente  which  we  set  forth,  and 
I  woutd  urse  u»  to  Uve  up  to  them. 

I  am  going  to  be  a  reeponeihie  Mem- 
ber and  I  am  talking  about  supporting 
asitetaooe  and  military  sMUtance. 


Lei  us  look  at  the  recoiii.  This  war  is 
wlndtog  down:  from  543.000  troops  down 
S^rSeo  troops  i«  a  big  reduction,  a^d 
Som  iSi  billion  to  $7  billion  is  a  big 

^*'^|^**^kRRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  $4  billion  Foreign  AsMstance  Appro- 
priations Act  we  find  befere  ^  )*  «^ 
Ually   the  same   as  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  Once  again  ite  niajor  em- 
phasis is  on  miUtary   rather  than  on 
Uie  economic  and  technelogical  aid  for 
underdeveloped   nations.   The   program 
does  UtUe,  if  anything,  to  "nprove  "le 
daily   existence   of    an   average   citiaasn 
outside  the  United  States.  This  adminis- 
tration has  promised  us  reforms  m  the 
foreign  aid  program,  yet  what  rem^ 
is  essentially  a  bill  that  could  have  been 
written  25  years  ago.  We  continue  to  give 
away  considerable  funds  for  the  wrong 
purposes— and  to  the  wrong  people.  A 
^d  example  of  tiiis  exists  in  this  lesas- 
lation.   It   wiU   enable  the   Agency   for 
International    Development    to    extend 
assistance    to    the    African    Nation    ol 

Ugsinda.  ,.  , 

Recentiy,  Ugandan  President  Idi  Amm 
expeUed  some  60.000  Ugandans  of  Indian 
descent.    Furthermore.    Amin    has   now 
sent  a  telegram  to  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldheim  justifying 
the  Munich  massacre  and  actually  prais- 
ing Adolf  Hitler's  extermination  of  tne 
Jews  in  World  War  U.  Copies  were  sent 
to  IsraeU  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  Mid 
Palestine  Uberation  Organization  leader 
Yassir  Arafat.  This  telegram  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  extraordinarily  racist 
statements  in  recent  history : 

It  V8  now  25  years  slnca  the  Israelis  occu- 
pied   Palestine.    Very    many    thousancU    of 
balMtlnlans  have  been  killed,  thousajada  of 
tbem  are  now  slaves  of  Israel  The  Is- 

raelis are  the  ones  who  actuaUy  should  be 
condemned  (for  the  Munich  ij^assacre)   and 
removed  completely  from  the  United  Nations 
and  Palestine  ...  .......         „h 

when  Hitler  was  Prime  Minister  and 
suprome  commander,  he  burnt  over  six  mU- 
uon  Jew..  This  Is  because  HlUer  and  all  the 
German  people  knew  that  the  Israelis  are 
not  people  who  are  worfclng  In  the  Interest 
of  the  people  of  the  world  and  that  Is  why 
they  burnt  the  Israelis  alive  with  gas  In  the 
soil  of  Oermany 


Such  actions  as  these  cannot  be  toler- 
ated by  decent  human  beings.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  chance  for  peace  and  harmony 
in  this  world,  then  all  men  must  act  to 
halt  President  Amin  in  his  tracks.  Words 
alone  are  insufficient  to  stop  his  racist 
acts     This    House    should    make    some 
meaningful  action  regarding  this  situa- 
tion, but  it  must  consider  the  safety  of 
those  Americans  now  scattered  across 
Uganda.  I  stnmgly  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  take  action  as  soon  as  possible 
that  wiU  isolate  the  poisonous  effects  of 
this  very  dangerous  situation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  a  total  of  $837 
million  this  fiscal  year  for  U.S.  subscrip- 
tions and  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
American  Devrtopmaat  Bank.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  however,  has 
recommended  that  the  administraUon's 
amounts  be  slashed  by  one-half,  to  a 
total  of  $418  million.  Such  a  drastic  cut 
is  unjustified  and  imwlse.  If  we  have  any 
concern  at  all  for  our  relations  in  the 


Western  Hemisphere,  we  should  act 
promptly  to  reetore  the  amounts  re. 
quested  by  the  admlnlstratlooi. 

We  should  recall  that  theccontribuUons 
we  are  talktog  about  todaor  were  nego> 
tiated  with  our  Latin  American  partnen 
in  the  IDB  by  Secretary  of  the  Treaswy 
David  Kennedy  in  AprU  1»70.  Now.  2V, 
years  later,  the  admlntstraUon  has  still 
not  been  given  the  funds  to  permit  the 
replenishment  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  to  come  into  effect,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  again  pro- 
poses  to  put  the  United  States  behind 
schedule  on  subscribing  to  the  Bank's 
ordinary  capital.  .        ^       ,^ 

Latto  America  has  long  since  done  its 
part  of  the  bargain.  The  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  IDB  have  been  U«ly  authorlaed. 
Our  bUateral  loan  programs  for  I^ttn 
America  have  been  cut  to  a  fraction  of 
their  former  levels,  ostensibly  in  favor  of 
greater  reliance  on  the  IDB.  Yet  here  is 
the  recommendation  for  cutting  IDB  by 
a  far  deeper  percentage  than  bilateral 
loans  Tills  does  not  mate  sense.  It  wUl 
impair  our  credibility  in. Latin  America 
for  years  to  come. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  financial 
situation  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions will  be  extremely  critical  by  the  end 
of  tills  year,  when  its  hard  currency  re- 
sources will  be  fully  committed.  Com- 
mitments in  1»73  WiU  depend  very  large^ 
on  what  we  do  on  this  appropriation.  B 
is  not  really  relevant  what  the  level  of 
undisbursed  past  loans  is.  as  the  commit- 
tee report  suggests.  The  fact  is  that  with- 
out adequate  new  resources,  the  ability 
to  make  new  loans  will  be  hamstrung. 

There  simply  is  no  cushion  in  this  pro- 
gram. These  cuts  will  be  immediately 
translated  into  reduced  IDB  lending 
levels.  IDB  lending  levels  cannot  be  sum- 
marily cut  in  half  without  seriously  af- 
fecting the  economic  growth  of  Latin 

America.  ,       .<„*».« 

Useful  projects  are  already  in  the 
FSO  pipeline.  The  Bank  must  have  ttie 
means  to  carry  them  out.  This  will  not 
be  possible  unless  we  restore  the  amounts 
deleted  in  the  bill  now  befo«  ^  .^ 
stirongly  urge  the  House  to  do  just  that. 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
1969  I  have  ccaisistently  voted  against 
Department  ol  Defense  appropriatiom 
and  foreign  aid  appropriations  as  my 
expression  of  total  opposition  to  tiie  war 

in  Southeast  Asia.  .v,^  ««r 

That  means  of  opposition  to  the  war 
was  reaUy  the  only  meaningful  act  avail- 
able to  a  Congressman. 

I  regretted  at  the  time  that  there  was 
no  parliamentary  procedure  available  in 
which  the  House  could  vote  on  items 
within  ttie  Defense  and  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriatiwas  bUls  which  speclflcaily  fund 

the  war.  

Because  I  could  not  vote  on  these  spe- 
cific items.  I  chose  to  vote  against  U>e 

entire  bills.  ^  _,„„♦« 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  am  going  to 
break  away  from  that  method  ol  opposi- 
tion against  the  war  and  today  I  am  g^ 
Ing  to  support  the  bill  before  us  for  two 
very  important  reascais. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion's interest  that  nations  such  as  Israel 
and  Korea  are  secure.  If  this  foreign 
assistance  bill  provides  a  measure  of  se- 
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corlty  to  Israel,  then  I  wlU  support  that 

bill. 
I  am  also  vitally  Interested  to  grant- 

iny  jui  poosible  assistance  to  Jews  to  the 
Soviet  Unioa  and  to  those  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  emigrated  to  Isra^. 

Because  this  foreign  atslstanre  bUl 
does  provide  for  this  progxam,  I  am  to 
support  of  this  bill. 

•nuis.  even  though  tble  Uil  coatatos 
f  onds  that  are  related  to  the  terrible  war 
in  Vietnam,  I  am  to  support  of  It. 

I  want  to  make  It  qglto  (dear,  Mr. 
Cjaalrman,  that  my  objection  to  tHe  poU- 
ciet  of  this  administration  to  sacrUlctog 
American  lives  and  dollars  and  to  the 
destruction  of  a  culture  of  lonir  duratlOD 
is  at  firm  as  ever. 
■nils  war  must  end. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  • 
1971  the  Coogress.  through  section  481 
of  the  foreiei  aid  biB,  authorized  the 
President  to  furnish  assistance  to  na- 
tions fighting  drug  abuse  and  to  termi- 
nate aid  to  nations  which  failed  to  co- 
operate in  comt>attog  illicit  drug  traffic. 
I  was  pleased  to  introduce  section  481 
because  this  two-pronged  weapon  pro- 
vides an  effective  new  tool  in  the  war 
against  narcotics,  a  "carrot  and  stick " 
approach  which  gives  the  United  States 
new  leverage  in  dealing  with  other  coun- 
tilss  to  tills  field.  The  aid  termination 
sectiCHi  has  already  proved  Its  value  to 
the  extradition  case  of  Latto  American 
narcotics  dealer.  Auguste  Ricord.  Though 
aid  was  never  actually  cut  off,  section 
481  provided  the  crucial  ixressure  in 
brin^ns  about  the  extraAtloD  of  Ricord 
from  Paraguay.  It  was  only  wh«i  Mr. 
Nelson  Gross,  the  State^  Department's 
senior  adviser  for  mtematiooal  narcotics 
control,  personally  commanleated  the 
text  of  section  481  to  the  Paraguayan 
Qovemment  that  lUoord  was  sent  to  New 
York  for  trial. 

I  welcomed  President  Nixon's  recent 
pledge  that  he  would  "not  hesitate  to 
coaq^  fully  and  promptly"  with  section 
4tl.  Congress  did  not  peas  this  provi- 
sion as  an  idle  threat.  Section  481  was 
designed  as  a  tool  to  use  as  aggressively 
at  possible  In  combating  drug  abuse,  and 
I  endorse  the  President's  promise  to  ac- 
tively apply  this  law. 

The  appropriatl<»vs  bill  before  us  today 
will  guarantee  that  effective  use  is  made 
of  the  "carrot"  of  section  481  as  well  as 
as  the  "stick."  The  bill  provides  $42,- 
500,000  to  be  used  for  advisory  assistance 
on  narcotics  enforcement  techniques,  to 
provide  aid  to  the  agricultural  sector 
of  any  affected  country  for  crop  sub- 
stitution, and  to  tender  limited  assistance 
for  treatment  and  r^abllitatlon  pro- 
grams. 

The  largest  single  designation  of  funds 
in  this  appropriation,  as  outlined  to  the 
proposed  fiscal  1973  budget,  consists  of 
$15,000,000  to  assist  Turkey  to  eliminat- 
ing its  opium  production  during  the  cur- 
rent crop  year.  Should  this  crop  substi- 
tution even  partially  reduce  the  supply 
of  heroin  presentiy  reaching  the  streets 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  have  been 
worth  many  times  over  this  sum. 

The  proposed  fiscal  1973  budget  also 
dedgnatee  a  total  of  $2,198,000  for  Laos, 
'^'battaad.  and  Vietnam,  a  totally  toade- 
qoate  sum  in  light  of  narcotics  traffic 
devriopments  to  Southeast  Asia  during 
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th*  past  year.  After  Turkey  decided  to 
owfciaw  opium  culAlvatlon.  and  Krance 
cracked  down  on  prooasilng  laberatortas, 
other  redoas  moved  to  to  QU  the  vacuisn 
in  drug  suppiy.  The  "QoiMa  Triangle 
area  to  Southeast  Asia  was  one  such 
region,  and  is  potentially  the  key  nar- 
cotics supply  area  of  the- future.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  considerably  more  of  the 
$42,500,000  appropriation  to  this  legisa- 
tion  will  be  applied  to  Southeast  Asia 
than  the  current  budget  proposal. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  all  Members 
to  support  this  overall  appropriation  for 
international  drug  control.  In  section  481. 
Congress  has  iHOvided  a  valuable  tool 
in  the  war  against  drug  abuse,  and  it  is 
essential  that  we  now  provide  the  funds 
to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  originally 
corelgn  aid  was  conceived  to  assist  the 
war-ravaged  people  of  Europe.  Now  it  has 
simply  gotten  out  of  hand.  America  now 
has  its  own  national  debt  approaching 
$450  billion,  and  the  Congress  has  been 
aAked  to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  $i86  bil- 
lion. Twenty-seven  years  after  the  close 
of  World  War  II  the  time  has  come  for 
some  of  our  international  friends  to  re- 
turn what  they  owe  us.  I  cannot  support 
an  appropriation  of  even  $1  for  foreign 
aid.  It  has  gone  on  long  enough. 

Mr.  HARRXNOTQN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  agato,  this  Congress  Is  presented 
with  a  fc»eigQ  aid  blU  that  is  substan- 
tially no  different  to  shape  and  content 
since  the  beginning  of  its  creatioou 
Clearly,  no  one  has  taken  the  tnxAle  to 
recast  the  bfll  to  the  reaUtlas  of  today. 
It  Is  an  anachronism  soiA  on  the  tired 
phantom  ^f  Coaunimlst  acgxesslon.  sold 
cm.  U.S.  business  ventures  abroad,  and  on 
sustaining  what  was  once  a  wdl-toten- 
tioned  attempt  toward  protecting  a 
threatened  ESurope. 

But  to  an  age  where  strategic  deter- 
rence is  an  overrated  concern,  first,  for 
the  aimplo  fact  that  nuclear  war  easen- 
tlally  means  no  war  and  secondly.  Chat 
deterrence  is  only  good  for  deterrence 
sake,  we  nuist  guurd  against  illusory 
myths  we  see  stiJud  out  ahroad,  Other 
questions  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
once  promtoent  military  threat:  Ques- 
tions of  economic  and  envlroninental  re- 
sources and  the  foreign  ix^lcy  implica- 
tions constrained  by  both  financial  and 
commercial  needs  as  well  as  ecological 
mishap. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
workl,  at  the  real  priorities  facing  us 
to  thte  decade.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  tovest  to  idecdoglcal  mythologies  as  we 
have  seen  wtien  they  have  gotten  us: 
Into  an  endless  and  sensriess  war.  toto. 
debt  over  foreign  aid  that  has  not  only 
failed  to  narrow  the  gv>  between  tbie  rich 
nations  ajxd  the  poor  but  the  gap  be- 
tween the  small,  weaitby  ^tes  and  the 
Impoverished  masses. 

The  major  question  Is  what  Is  the 
United  States  trying  to  achieTe  through 
foreign  aid? 

If  we  are  trying  to  combat  communism 
tbat  is  one  thing,  if  we  want  to  develop 
counttiee  that  Is  anoOua-  but  I  would 
swgest  thai  it  is  loaposslble  to  wace  a 
war  on  underdevelopment  and  oomnm- 
nism  at  the  same  time.  The  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  assert  as  a 
goal,  development  qua  development,  inde- 


pendODt  of  other  foreign  polity  goals  U 
thia  country  is  truly  dedtoated  to  that 
end. 

We  have  leaooed  to  the  oaae  of  Vitt- 
nam  as  to  Latta  Anmlca  tbat  trarn- 
f  erring  money  a»  w»  dW  to  tbt  AUiaoce 
for  Progress  is  mw  pMStog  water  throogb 
a  sieve  a»A  Uaak  b^ore  an  poUoy  is 
develeped  the  total  panuneters  ol  the 
Nation's  capaeiUes,  hedtagp,  teUglon, 
and  policies  must  be  uBdentood* 

Therefore,  the  task  for  formulation  of 
a  new  foreign  aid  policy  Is  twetold:  To 
reoogidae  what  we  axe  trying  to  do  with 
forelm  aid,  and  to  decide  what  iM  the 
best  way  te  do  It  to  each  country  which 
we  approaeh. 

Until  the  UA.  OovemBM&t  to  Obn«rass 
or  to  the  executive  branch  attempt*  a 
policy  for  fordga  aasittaiwre  which  is 
structured  to  rcflsct  and  hopefully  re- 
solve these  quastkms.  foredgn  aid  can- 
not be  efiectlTe  to  the  world  commtt- 
nlty.  However,  because  of  the  immediate 
and  urgent  needs  of  the  uaoet^eveloped 
world,  this  bin  sbould  be  passed.  I  rise 
m  support  of  HH.  16705  and  hope  that 
this  year  to  our  capadtisa  as  lawmakers 
for  the  United  Statea  we  can  formulate 
a  true  policy,  of  reform  for  the  fatur& 

Mr.  BBiXTZhiAH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  aiistroval  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vakik). 

The  latest  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  eztiacta  ransom  from  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate  Is  shocktog  to  people  of  con- 
science tbzouii^iout  the  worlcL  One  way 
to  which  the  people  of  the  UtUted  States 
can  4frp"Tf°W**  their  revulsion  toward 
this  Soviet  policy  Is  bgr  ftoanctaJI^  as- 
sisting Israel  to  resettltog  thoee  who  do 
maaa<e  to  escape  the  Sdviet  Uhlon.  We 
to  Congress  can  manifest  our  concern  b7 

SUPPC^ting  this  BTTH**T*Ty)^*^*^ 

The  persecution  of  J«w»  by  soviet  ao- 
thorltles  Is  well  known  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  ths  Soviet  Oovemoient  to  sup- 
press the  free  flow  of  Ifif onsatkm.  Dong 
denied  the  basic  humtti  rights  enun- 
ciated to  the  Uhited  VtMom  Universal , 
Declaration  of  EKmuA  Rights.  (Soviet 
Jews,  for  the  most  part,  find  that  they 
are  even  deeded  the  prerogattve  of  leav- 
ing the  coimtiy.  Wor  the  few  who  are . 
lucks  '*"f>"g*>  to  wto  permission  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  It  now  develops  that 
they  must  pay  a  ransom  based  on  their 
level  of  educattm. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  Is  im- 
perative for  the  "UB.  Oongress  to  show 
its  support  for  Soviet  Jews  bf  supyurttog 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfomla.  Mr. 
cn^^jmrnLw  In  the  past  I  have  consistently 
voted  agatost  the  foreign  aaslstaoce  au- 
thorization bin.  Ihe  ndUtary  appropria- 
tions provlslctos  contained  In  this  bill 
have  perpetuated  and  will  contbmete 
peri>etuate  the  Vietnam  war.  not  ooSiMn 
Vletxuun  itself  bat  through  other  South- 
east Asian  countries,  m  addftton.  this 
bill  provides  fuel  for  the  fires  of  hot  and 
cold  wars  tfaroo^iout  the  wocid.  Jeopard- 
izing our  national  sectnrlty  and  endnnvrr- 
ing  world  peace. 

Today,  however,  I  intend  te  vote  fer 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Dasptte  tta 
nuoiezoua  detrimental  peovlalaaa,  this- 
bitt  contains  eatrcaaely  iBBpoetant  ao^ 
tborisatlonB  for  aid  te  IsraeL  la  view  oC- 
the  recent  tragedy  at  Munich  and  the  im- 
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rrtentlng  teiuton  In  tiie  Middle  ^'^ 
Sd  toene««lty  for  aid  ^  Lff^*  ~"; 
nSung  reMon  to  support  thla  legl.l«tlmi 
Suyew.  With  tW»  to  mind,  I urg«  sup- 
port for  CoBgreMman  Do^'»  "f)*"*^^! 
{^BQulrlng  the  funds  eamuffltwl  for  Israel 
actually  be  spent  for  Urad. 

AddlttonaJly.  I  want  to  uiKe  my  dj^to- 
gulihed  oolleaguee  to  f^VifrtComi^em- 
7um  VKKOi'n  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
SSrtanoe  Act  P«>*»*blttog  loan,  a^ 
guarantees  to  any  nation  that  l^po«8 
Sorbitant  emigration  taxes  on  aUtibose 
M-klna  to  leave  that  country.  Pbrrtgn 
SSSlo?  U  not  a  simple  Issue  Inycdvlng 
only  poUtical  and  ewmomlc  oonirtdera- 
ttons.  Again,  a  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity has  singled  out  a  minority  group 
for  maelal  harassment.  The  exit  fees  cai- 

Jews  desiring  to  leave  the  ^^^f^-^^^. 
flagrant  violation  of  moral  and  ethical 
^IJSidaitiB  and  an  affront  to  principles  of 
individual  Uberty.  Recognizing  the  spe- 
cial value  of  Jews  and  turning  them  tato 
cash  export  is  a  ruthlessly  exploitative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  that  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
chaUenged.  Other  mlnortty  groups  m^ 
aoon  follow  Jews  as  hostages  £w_Wwk- 
mall  if  this  precedent  Is  not  overtsttned. 
The  rights  of  thousands  are  jeopardlxed 
If  this  "protective  economic  action  is 
accepted  by  the  IntemaUonal  oommu- 

How  is   it  possible  to  grant  "moet- 
favoifld-nation"  trade  status  to  a  gov- 
^ent  that   treats   its   dtttens   like 
chattels,  suitable  in  exchange  for  cash 
payments  in  foreign  currency  to  bolster 
its  trade  denclt?  How  can  we  continue  to 
aell  huge  «iuantltleB  of  wheat  to  a  nation 
that  tovlea  upon  Its  clttens  twcesso  ex- 
cessive that  it  rendeiB  them  <to«tttate? 
C^mgxeasman  VAirat's  amendment  places 
at  our  disposal  the  means  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
scind theae  emlgiution  fees.  The  passage 
of  this  amendment  will  not  only  fonnai- 
ly  reglstar  our  pcotest  of  such  "«««- 
Son"  but  will  underline  our  opposition 
with  economic  sanctions  that  ha^  im- 
Diicattans  Bussla  cannot  ignore.  Surely 
Ihe  principles  of  freedom  a^f  J^^^f  o° 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  demand 
tnat  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
be  ruled  not  only  the  economic  consid- 
erations  of  trade  and  foreign  assistance 
but  also  by  the  humanitarian  ideals  of 
democratic  govermnents. 

Mr  WHSTSR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairaian.  step  by  step,  with  no  cWef 
villain,  no  one  admlnistratioii  to  bear 
all  the  blame,  we  were  drawn  into  the 
Vlatnam  war.  Almost  all  now  agree  our 
Intervention  in  Vietnam  was  a  mistake. 
Yet  we  i«main  caught  up  in  this  tragic, 
appawnliy  endlees  war.  seemingly  im- 
potent to  carry  out  our  national  poUcy. 
as  exprassed  by  the  President,  of  ending 
aU  mlUtary  activities  as  soon  as  pracU- 

cahle. 

The  war  has  already  cost  more  than  1 
«i<^ia«  iivee— some  4fi.0O0  of  them  Amer- 
icans; the  rest,  persons  equally  human 
and  no  lesa  the  children  of  Ood. 

Bwiweeo  January  and  June  of  this 
year,  the  tonnage  of  American  bomba 
dropped  on  Laos.  C«mbodla.  Noitfa  and 
South  Vietnam  taioreaeed  100  percent. 


from  M,000  tons  to  112,000  tons— mas- 
sive destruction  to  preserve  a  remote 
gov«mm«\t  in  Saigon.  .  ..v,.  .«.„ 

The  increaswi  bombing  and  the  nrin- 
ing  of  Haiphong  Harbor  could  be  Justi- 
fied—and  was  successful— in  Protecting 
the  withdrawal  of  our  men  from  Viet- 
nam. But  how  far  are  we  morally  Justi- 
fied in  going  on  and  pouring  death  and 
destruction  from  the  air  and  the  sea  to 
win  a  wax  that  is  not  esBentlally  ours? 

Let  us.  as  President  Ooheen  of  Prince- 
ton University  says  "be  honest  and  cou- 
rageous enough  to  recognize  that  we 
have  gone  asti^iy  and  need  now  to  potot 
ourselves  back  once  more  to  the  great 
humanitarian  ideals  of  our  Judeo-Chrls- 

tlan heritage."  .„^      .  ^_.4^_ 

^t  us  recognize  the  futility  of  ttytog 
to  save  face  by  persisting  m  a  mistaken 
war  to  cover  up  the  mistakes  that  led  us 
into  this  tragedy.  America  noj^  "««^  "^ 
to  save  face  "but  to  let  that  face  show 
the  deep  lines  of  hard  lessons  learned 
and  of  human  compassion."  .  „  .„ 

We  must  end  this  war.  In  trying  to 
save  face  in  Vietnam  we  may  lose  our 
sotils  here  in  America.  ^    .  ,„  „„„ 

If  the  war  cannot  be  ended  m  any 
other  way.  Congress  must  assert  its  au- 
Uiority  to  force  the  withdrawal  and  dUs- 
enaagement.  I  shall  support  the  Ad- 
dabbo  amendment  which  establish^  as 
a  national  policy  the  termination  of  aU 
U.8  mlUtary  operations  in  Indochina 
and  the  wiUidrawal  of  all  U.S.  niiUtwr 
forces  wiUiln  4  months,  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  a  full  accounting  for  those  Amer- 
icans missing  in  action.  Pour  months  is 
a  fair  compromise  between  any  date  and 
no  date  at  all.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  act  faster  tiian  this  to 
end  the  fighting. 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  "^to 
cast  a  reluctant  vote  in  favor  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  H.R.  16705. 

Tliere  Is  much  in  tills  bill  that  troubles 
me  I  beUeve  that  the  entire  concept  of 
mmtary  assistance  Is  misplaced  to  a 
^Id  that  is  troubled  by  tiie  constant 
threat  of  warfare.  T^ls  «>^<^/!^ 
expect  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  forces 
of  justice  and  peace  to  the  ^orld  if  it 
conttoues  to  supply  countries  with  tne 
implements  of  destruction.  ,  v,o™ 

Yet  after  much  contemplation.  I  nave 
decided  to  cast  an  aye  for  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  provides  funding  for  three  pro- 
grams which  have  already  proven  them- 
selves beneficial  to  helping  to  spread  the 
ideas  of  friendship  and  peace  throughout 

the  world. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  raised  by  $p.5  million  pver  last 
year's  to  $81  million  lor  the  comtog  fiscal 
year    The  Peace  Corps   voliinteers   are 
some  of  America's  most  articulate  and 
well  received  ambasBadors  of  good  will 
overseas.  They  not  only  build  roads  and 
educate  people,  but  through  the  closeness 
of  person  to  person  contact  they  help  to 
show  the  people  of  the  world  the  serwi- 
tlve  and  good  traits  of  our  American  so- 
ciety while  at  the  same  time  clearing  up 
some  of  the  myths  and  misconceptions 
which  people  to  other  countries  generally 
have  about  us. 

Second,  the  biU  provides  for  $166  mil- 
lion for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 


grams. This  program  helps  buUd  tha 
facilities  of  essential  social  services  suoh 
as  roads,  schools,  and  hospitals  to  Soutti 
America.  In  the  past,  these  prograias 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  tbe 
growth  and  lmprovem«it  of  the  life  of 
the  inhabitante  of  our  neighbors  to  tlis 
South.  The  repajrment  reoord  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  that  '\ave  utilized  fAmdi 
from  this  program  j»  been  exemplazy. 
It  is  expected  that  to  this  year  alow 
more  than  $77  million  with  toterest  In 
prior  loans  will  be  repaid. 

Lastly,  this  bill  contains  money  foe  s 
wide  range  of  totematlonal  development 
programs.  These  programs  are  used  to 
fund  progranvs  which  are  dlrecUy  bene- 
ficial to  the  people.  Many  of  these  are 
fimded  through  totematlonal  agendet 
such  as  the  United  Nations.  Such  proj- 
ects enhance  the  prospects  of  peace 
while  at  the  same  time  improvtog  tbs 
living  conditions  to  less-developed  na- 
tions. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  this  bill  that  I  ftod  appealing 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  my  "aye." 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ttas 
decade  of  the  1970's  as  the  United  States 
seeks  an  environment  of  peace  whi«h 
will  encourage  all  nations,  large  and 
small,  to  defend  their  own  actions  and 
determtoe  their  own  futures,  the  passage 
of  the  Foreign  Assistanoe  Appropriatk»s 
Act  is  both  relevant  and  important. 

HJl.  16706  moves  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  military  tovolvemeot 
abroad  at  the  same  time  we  increaie 
military  assistance  to  our  allies,  which 
furnishes  them  with  the  flexibility  nec- 
essary for  self-determination.  I  support 

this  poUcy.  ^   ^^     ,^,. 

In  particular.  I  commend  the  $42.& 
million  appropriation  for  International 
Narcotics  Control.  The  complexities  of 
the  drug  problem  can  only  be  effectivdy 
solved  by  totematlonal  ooop«ation  and 
ultimately  by  an  effective  totematlonal 
enforcement  agency.  I  view  totematloosl 
concern  for  drug  abuse  to  be  so  essential 
to  its  ultimate  correction  that  I  am  In 
favor  of  cutting  off  aid  to  any  countnr 
which  is  not  cooperative  to  the  control  ol 
the  Illegal  drug  traffic. 

I  support  with  equal  enthusiasm  the 
denial  of  funds  to  provide  loans,  credits, 
fhuuQcial  and  tovestinent  assistance,  or 
insurance  giiarantees  on  sales  to  or  In- 
vestments to  any  nation  which  requires 
payment  to  excess  of  $50  for  exit  vtoai. 
exit  permits,  or  the  right  to  emigrate. 
Ugly  racist  acticms  on  the  part  of  any  na- 
tion must  be  condemned  and  the  victuna 
of  such  action  must  be.  whenever  pos- 
sible aided  to  the  most  appropriate  way. 
At  this  point  to  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict both  the  Israeli  and  Arab  Govern- 
ments deserve  our  support  against  the 
guerrilla  terrorism  wlthto  their  borden. 
For  this  reason  I  support  the  amena- 
ments  that  aUocated  $50  million  for  se- 
curity supporttog  assistance  for  Israel 
and   $300   milUon   for  foreign   raiUtaiy 
credit  sales  to  Israel. 

The  military  assistance  programs,  « 
this  time  to  the  evolution  of  man's  W«- 
lory.  contribute  to  the  common  Kood.  BW 
I  advocate  with  creative  toterest  ttl 
medical,  educational  and  ecosuHoalc  Qgw 
opment  provisions  of  this  year's  'o"^ 
aid  biU.  'Foreign  aid"  is,  perh«)B.  a  nUi* 


jgfftmr  because  the  U.8.  moneys  and 
MQlpment  made  available  to  foreign  na- 
S^  tdtlmateiy  aid  axrf  strengthen  oor 
nwn  backyards. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hare 
no  fttrttier  reqneets  for  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  fwther  regtiests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiB  read. 

•n»  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AQtasM  for  Piogfwa,  devtfopment  loans: 
ytir  mvtmimry  tmp»oae»  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
Ttttana  of  s«eti<»  381  wltb  rcspvet  to  AUUnoe 
(or  Fncieaa.  devriapmeat  loans,  SISS JXM.DOO. 
toMtber  with  such  amounts  aa  •«•  providMl 
{or  undar  aacUon  aoa.  all  racli  emotinta  to 
rtmatn  available  until  eTporalert. 

AXKMOMKMT  OrFSBXD  ST  MX.  U>If«  OF 
UAKTLASO 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
mao,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Aoiendment  oSeMd  by  Mr.  Loifa  of  Uary- 
land:  On  page  i.  line  8.  after  tbe  word 
"loans."  strike  out  $186,000,000"  and  Inaert 
in  lieu  thereof  "»160,000,000.". 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidentiy  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

Tbe  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  th^r 
names: 

[Roll  No.  378) 


Abourwk 

Dulnkt 

Moas 

Anderson, 

Dwyer 

Murphy,  m. 

Tsnn. 

Eckbardt 

Murphy,  NT. 

Annnnrio 

Edmondeon 

O-Haia 

Aihbnok 

Edwards.  OaUf. 

Patmaa 

Badlllo 

Esch 

Patten 

Baksr 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Bkring 

Flowers 

Peyser 

Bell 

Flynt 

Plmle 

B«tU 

Oallagber 

Powell 

BerUl 

Ooldwater 

Ballsback 

Blackburn 

Gray 

Ran«ei 

RI^WtMWl 

arUBtbs 

Reld 

Baggi 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Roooey,  N.T. 

Hays 

Saylor 

Brorhui,  N  c. 

H«>ert 

Scheuer 

Buchanan 

Henklnr.  Mass. 

SrJunita 

Bynus.WU. 

Jacobs 

Schaeebell 

C»t«y,  N.T. 

Jonas 

Soott 

Carter 

Keith 

Selberllng 

OeUw 

Kuykendall 

SkubltB 

Clark 

Link 

Si>rln««r 

C1awson.Del 

MoClory 

Staggers 

Clay 

McOormack 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

curHn 

MeDade 

8ttickey 
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Tleman 
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McMillan 
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Macdonald, 

Waldie 

Devlne 

Wan 

52!*' 

MlnshaU 

Wllenix. 

Drtnan 

Moorhead 

Charles  H. 

Accordtogly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havtog  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  havtog  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bin  HJR.  16705.  and  findtog  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  335  Members  re- 
spwided  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

"Hie  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  aak  unanimous  OKisent  that  I  maj  have 
niy  amendment  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
«tt  amwidment  will  be  reread. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Tlie  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  very  small  cut  of  $15  mil- 
lion from  $185  mlltton  to  $150  mUhon  to 
the  Alliance  for  Pfogress  development 
loan  program. 

As  I  todlcated  before,  I  tot^ui  to  offer 
a  ntunber  of  amendments  which  add  up 
to  nearly  a  billion  dollars  to  cut  the 
program  back  to  ^^lat  it  was  last  year. 
That  is  what  this  Alliance  for  Progress 
develcq^ment  loan  cut  would  do. 

I  have  been  all  over  much  of  Latin 
America,  and  probably  some  of  you  have 
been  also.  I  have  never  been  any  place  in 
Latto  America  where  I  did  not  hear  the 
same  Judgment,  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  pretty  much  of  a  total 
failure.  Where  there  is  any  progress  at 
all,  the  progress  has  gone  to  a  few  people 
to  the  top  few  percent  of  the  population, 
as  to  Brazil.  This  is  a  waste  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money. 

These  loans  are  very  soft  loans.  For 
example,  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
during  the  lO-year  grace  period  and  2 
percent  during  the  remaintog  30  years 
in  the  case  of  the  Peruvian  highway 
loan.  Would  you  not  like  to  be  able  to 
borrow  money  like  that?  Three-quarters 
of  1  percent  for  the  first  10  years  and 
2  percent  for  the  remaining  40  years. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
Peruvian  highway  project.  I  was  down 
there  a  few  years  ago  and  talked  to  the 
President  of  Peru  who  was  subsequently 
forced  out  of  power.  He  was  very  proud 
of  the  highway  they  were  going  to  build. 
We  put  a  great  many  mlTTlons  of  dollars 
in  that,  $35.1  million  financed  largely 
by  AID,  although  not  oitirdy,  because 
the  Perurian  share  was  $12  mlllicxL. 

This  went  on  for  sevo^l  years,  and 
the  QAO  study  of  the  project  found  tbe 
following: 

The  139-mlle  project  was  far  behind  sched- 
ule. No  work  had  been  done  on  a  57-mlle 
stretch.  Both  V3.  contractors  had  stopped 
wotk  on  the  highway  and  both  are  being 
sued  by  tbs  PeruTlan  Oovemment  on 
chargSB  of  poor  workmanship,  coUuslon  aad 
fraud. 

If  the  highway  had  ever  been  com- 
pleted, it  would  not  have  been  any  good 
anyway,  because  It  was  being  built  to 
an  unpopulated  part  of  the  country.  I 
never  foimd  anybody  who  fdt  that  it 
would  ever  accomplish  anything  eco- 
nomically for  the  country. 

Nobody  would  ever  do  this  with  his 
own  money — only  when  he  could  borrow 
money  for  practically  nothing. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  say  much  more 
about  this.  AU  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is 
to  cut  the  program  back  to  last  year,  be- 
cause this  bill  has  a  billion  dtdlars  more 
than  last  Tear  for  all  the  programs. 

I  am  offering  amiwdment  after 
amendment,  the  total  sum  of  which  will 
cut  the  program  back  to  last  year.  Ttiis 
wUI  cut  the  Alliance  for  Progress  devel- 
opment loan  program  back  to  1873  levels, 
which  Incidentally  for  aU  prograos  was 
higher  by  250  percent  than  in  18M  when 
this  admlnistraJLlon  came  into  being. 
This  AID  programhas  been  inflated  be- 
yond reason.  Tbis.  ajnendment  is  just  a 
small  start  on  cutting  it  back  to  some 
kind  of  rrnjnnahto  IcveL 

Last  year  was  a  big  year  tor  the  pro- 


gram. Ijet  us  cut  It  back  to  laat  year's 
level. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  opposition  to  the  amenriment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  will  turn 
to  page  18  of  tbe  committee  report  they 
will  ftod  that  the  budget  request  for  Al- 
liance for  Progress  development  loans, 
fiscal  year  1S73,  was  $206.5  mUUon. 

Your  committee  examined  this  item 
well,  and  we  recommended  only  $165  mil- 
lion. We  cut  it  about  20  percent. 

Members  would  be  surprised  to  know 
the  calls  we  have  had  oppostog  this  cut. 

This  item,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
should  have  been  cut,  azid  the  committee 
supported  me.  The  gentieman  who  Jist 
spoke  supported  me  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. He  did  not  offer  the  amendment 
then.  Had  he  offered  it  then  we  could 
have  givm  thought  to  it.  Now  he  catches 
me  by  surprise  and  offers  the  amend- 
ment to  reduce  this  program.  If  there  is 
one  ptogram  which  has  been  any  good. 
it  is  this  one. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman accept  the  amendment  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  88  percoit  of  all  of  the 
development  loan  fund  is  spent  for  V^j. 
commodities. 

Tills  is  a  locm.  This  is  not  a  grant. 

Let  us  look  at  the  repayment  record. 
We  are  recommending  $165  milUon  to 
loans  to  lAtin  America  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  Latin  Amolca  will  pay  back  to  us 
$77  million  to  cash  on  priM-  loans.  They 
cannot  absorb  this  and  carry  on  the  pres- 
ent rrttnmltm«»pti| 

The  commitments  have  been  made. 
They  have  an  excellent  repayment  rec- 
ord. 

I  should  like  to  repeat,  if  I  may,  that 
88  percent  of  this  goes  for  U.8.  commodi- 
ties, where  the  producer  makes  a  profit 
and  pays  taxes  into  the  UJ3.  Treasury. 

They  will  pay  back  this  year  to  cash  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  $77  minion,  which  Is 
just  about  SO  percent  of  the  loans  we  are 
proposing  to  make  to  them. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Members  will  ac- 
cept these  statistics  as  factual,  lliey  arv 
factual. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Members  will  con- 
sider the  amendment  on  its  merits  and 
vote  It  down  overwlielmlncly. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Does  the  gm- 
tlftman  dispute  that  these  loans  are  made 
at  very  low  toterest  rates,  as  low  as 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  during  the  to- 
itlal  10-year  period? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  the  loans 
are  long  term  and  most  of  them  are  at  a 
concessionary  tottteet  rate. 

That  Is  a  good  quertlon.  but  It  also  fol- 
lows that  they  do  pay  them  back  mm! 
they  do  pay  interest,  also. 

Lei  me  say  to  the  genilemaa  tlMk  I 
certainly  wdil  readily  adaii  ttao  ooooes- 
siooMry  Interest  ra4e.  but  the  intereet 
also  is  retnid  in  dollars. 

I  repeat,  if  I  may.  they  will  pay  into 
the  Uj3.  Treasury  this  year  to  caah  on 
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prior  loan,  almoet  50  P«^?^.°iJ^ 

we  propoM  to  loan  to  "»«» i^  ^^^^ 

I  hopethe  amendment  wUl  be  voted 

"^"m  QEOes.  Mr.  Chairman,  wtU  the 

••Si^^pSS^.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  man  Iowa  for  a  queetton.  ^^ 

hJitiJft  figures— put  into  Chue  m  uw 

Si»  miitato  lh»t  other  n'O""  ■■■»*■ 

ofl  aU  of  the  good  Iowa*  because  x 

*  rSc^tli^'tSSSJent  win  be  voted 

^S  GROSS.  Wm  the  genUem^^ 

agree  that  In  Ws^JJ  ^0316^ 

with  hi*  own  naoney  ana  m  u^        ^ 

» J^«»iinB  with  the  public  s  money . 

"^  w*"^SSLS   -rSat  i*  exactly  why 
^    PA3SMAW.    ia»*^  j^j^  is 

I  want  teJ,^^^°*8^^Snt  <rflt  will  be 
tSf SfuT'clSSmee.  and  ttoey 
Xp-?b.S^Vru.S  Tj^i^  this 

-i^.srors£?»  ^""■ 

Mr.  L.OMU  oj  ""^'^  o-H-,  but  the 
what  the  gentleman  has  ^'J;.  "z:__ov 
X  Sthat  we  are  loaning  this  money 
for  P^^cticajly  noting.  ^ 

«r;to7^3rirgoo^..^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^iST^^They^o-tgetloan^ 
at  three-fourths  <^  J  percent  *uu 
'"SJi'^NQTSfyland.  And  for  10 
y^:  J;S^°  ^ulatton  Of  low  Interest 

-^^rfe^eSve-^S^^Th^e 

faSS?erwfmX^e"5^not  consistent 
^I'^pe'^tS'SS^ent  will  be  voted 

'^^S"  8HRIVBR.  Mr.  CSiairman.  I  rise 
in  oDooBlUon  to  the  amendment. 

"^-SrSS^ttee  has  «r«^^j;«S^  fl 
r-Quest  for  the  AUiance  ^or  Progress  de 
SSment  loans,  a  reducUon  of  $41.5 
veiopmenv  »"«»^>  _^,,„t.  The  amount 
million  from  the  r«i"««-^  tTniintr  i^e 
Svat  was  asked  was  $20«.5  million,  tne 
SiuTn^^ended  to  the  wnta$W5 
Son.  So  there  has  been  a  s^Jtwi"^ 
reduction  made  by  the  comnuuee. 

ThlTprogram.  development  lows  i^ 
der  the  Alliance  for  Piwes.  was  started 

under  PwaWent  Kennedy.  It  ha*^^^^ 
to  to  socoeKful  *rom  the  stwdpetet  or 
bettering  our  retetioM  with  our  frteJds 
In  Central  and  South  America. 
We  reduoed  the  amount  f  of  the  multi- 


lateral agency,  the  interAmerican  Bank 
by  more  than  $400  million  in  this  bill-  So 
I  think  we  have  made  svibstantlal  reduc- 
Uons.  and  another  reduction  should  not 
be  rcQueeted  at  this  time.  ,»,„,,.  i« 

It  has  always  occurred  to  me  th*\  "^ 
in  this  hemisphere  where  we  should  be 
concerned  with  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Ceixtral  and  South  America. 
For  that  reason  I  twnk  it  is  an  unwise 
move  to  further  reduce  this  program. 

I  might  add  further  that  the  develop- 
ment loans  finance  a  wide  rwige  of  com- 
modities and  related  designated  facilities 
Siat  are  used  for  such  faclllUes  as 
schools,  clinics,  and  irrigation  works  and 
these  loans  also  flnanee  the  Import  of 
products,  such  as  rubber  products,  in- 
dustrial and  electrical  machinery,  raw 
materials,  and  spare  parts  for  industrial 
and  commercial  development. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER,  I  Will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona.  ^,^„„„ 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  , 

Is  it  not  the  situation  that  the  $165 
million  for  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  great- 
ly reduced  from  the  levels  of  expendi- 
tures in  previous  years? 

It  seems  to  me  when  I  was  on  this 
very  distinguished  subcommittee  that  the 
amounts  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
were  as  high  as  $600  or  $700  million. 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Indeed,  that  is  true, 
and  i  beUeve  that  further  reductions  at 
this  time  would  hurt  our  relations  with 
our  friends  to  the  south . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  3HRIVER.  I  jleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  Latin  America  to  the 
United  States  and  the  need  for  low-Inter- 
est loans  in  this  part  of  the  world.  There 
are  facilities  which  are  needed  by  the  na- 
tions which  are  developmg  in  Latin 
America,  nations  which  are  to  a  great 
extent  friendly  to  the  United  States 
and  always  have  been. 

This  in  fact  Is  the  greatest  reservoir  of 
possible  good  will  which  this  country  has 
in  the  world  today,  and  I  think  it  would 
certainly  not  be  wise  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 
Mr.  PASSMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  3^eld?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  my  chah"- 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  cotirse.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  made  drastic  rediKstions  in 
this  program.  We  have  worked  it  down 
from  a  $425  mUIion  annual  level  yean 
ago  to  our  recommendatian  today  of 
$196  million.  We  have  reduced  It  sub- 
stantially, notwithstanding  a  very  ex- 
cellent repayment  record. 

I  think  It  would  be  wrong  to  try  to  re- 
duce this  item  any  further. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mt.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  sup|>ort  his  position.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  time 


for  us  to  nxake  any  abnormal  redacOaiu. 
in  this  program. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  h)^ 
said,  there  have  been  substantial  c«ii» 
over  the  years,  and  this  is  not  the  tlmt4« 
practically  eliminate  thfife  prograaw. 

I  might  say,  too,  that^many  of  these 
countries  have  been  halpfijl  and  coopera. 
tive  with  us  in  regard  to  the  important 
questions  in  the  United  Nations.  Eight- 
een of  these  countries  have  voted  wttb 
the  United  States,  and  I  tibink  things  like 
this  are  woirthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Will  the  geo. 

tlemanylrtd?  _,  ,^  ^    .,*. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  ylrtd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr  LONG  of  Marylind.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  thtok  several  points  have  been 
made  here  that  require  ampUflcation. 

The  fact  is  that  imder  this  program 
they  are  borrowing  at  three-quarters  of  1 
percent,  with  a  10-year  grace  period,  a 
period  to  which  they  do  not  have  to  par 
anything  back  at  all. 

We  do  not  allow  this  to  our  own  people. 
Remember  I  am  not  trying  to  get  this 
cut  out,  but  I  am  just"  trying  to  get  n 
cut  back  to  where  it  was  last  year.  I  *> 
not  see  any  point.  whMi  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous deficit  this  year  in  this  country, 
why  we  ought  to  be  increasing  it.  We 
know  that  they  are  buying  Amencan 
goods  but  11  you  lend  this  money  Uy 
Americans,  they  will  buy  American  goods, 

too,  will  they  not?  

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th*  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  q„™. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  smwM 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additlonsl 

minute.)  _^    .  ,i  tv- 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 
Mr  PASSMAN.  There  is  no  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  Interest  rate  on 
loans  in  this  bill  to  Latin  America.  If 
the  distinguished  gentleman  would  just 
take  time  out  for  the  next  hour  and  read 
this  report,  he  will  not  embarrass  him- 
self like  that.  The  lowest  rate  that  we 
presently  have  is  2  or  3  percent.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  three-quarters  of 
1  percent  rate  to  LatUi  America  now. 

Mr  SHRIVER.  I  wiU  remind  the  gffli- 
tleman  that  we  did  make  a  substonttri 
reduction  of  over  $400  million  to  the 
Inter-  American  Development  B^ 
which  does  the  same  thing  in  the  new 
of  development  loans.  ,  _.  .  .- 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  probably  will  not  take 
the  5  minutes  allotted  to  me  on  this  dim- 
cult  subject  matter,  because  I  believe  au 
of  the  arguments  have  been  made  sM 
all  of  the  reasons  have  b^  given  asW 
why  this  amendment  should  be  def  M-teo. 
I  think  that  in  recapitulation  I  slwuW 
point  out  that  the  repayment  record  « 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  excelleM. 
This  year  alone  $76  million  have  De« 
repaid.  TWs  is  not  at  three-fourths  « 
1  percent  interest  but,  rather,  at  2  w 

^  I^^^d  also  like  to  point  out  that  L 
too.  have  visited  Latin  America  and  wn 
seen  some  of  these  proffwna  to  acWD. 
In  fact.  I  have  been  wanting  to  get JM 
good  friend  Mr.  Gross  to  go  there  w» 
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xafio  that  he  could  see^for  hims^  some 
el  Oie  good  things  that  the  AlHtnce  for 
PiogftsB  Is  d^ng. 

I  MtaUt  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
l,e^  seme  f  ilhiree,  bwt  whten  ytni  look  at 
the  overaH  ptetta*  there  hare  been  more 
gtieeeflses  In  Lattn  America  with  the  AIU- 
anee  i or  Progrces  than  there  have  been 
failures.  ■ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen  schocHs 
boUt  out  In  the  mountains  of  Peru  and 
in  other  countries  in  South  and  Central 
America.  I  have  seen  clinics  built  and 
health  facilities  provided  where  they 
vere  actually  needed  to  fight  disease, 
provide  much  needed  prenatal  and  post- 
natal care,  and  help  prolong  itfe.  Irriga- 
tion works  and  roads  being  built  by 
moneys  that  were  made  available  by  this 
Oovemment  are  helping  these  underde- 
veloped nations  grow  their  food  and  send 
it  to  market.  I  have  seen  to  those  same 
cotmtrles  American -mswie  goods  and, 
yes,  I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out, 
also,  that  they  use  American  fertilizer 
and  farm  equipment  and  drugs  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  That  they 
use  iron  and  steel  which  is  jjroduced  In 
the  United  States,  as  wrtl  as  industrial 
and  electrical  machinery  that  is  taken 
from  the  United  States  and  used  in 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  Latin  America.  All  of  this  is  gradually 
helping  the  growth  of  those  nations  and 
bringing  up  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct. In  the  very  near  future  they  will  be 
increasing  more  and  more  their  poten- 
tial to  survive  and  become  self -sufficient. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  will  remember 
that  Paul  Q.  Hoffman  once  said  that  if 
lAtln  America  were  to  develop  by  just 
IViio  2  percent  a  year,  that  the  Amer- 
ican businessman  would  be  so  busy  man- 
ufacturing the  implements  of  peace,  such 
as  tractors  and  plows  and  whatever  is 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  border,  that  he  would 
have  no  interest  in  manufacturing  the 
implements  of  war  and  destruction. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  WIU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

f  rem  Mar^and. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  The  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  figure  for  the 
ffrst  10  years  comes  from  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce,  I  might  say.  It  Is  2 
percent  after  that.  Even  If  It  Is  2  percent. 
certainly  I  tWnk  It  is  a  giveaway  loan. 

You  are  talking  about' how  much  they 
repay.  Certainly  all  of  theae  countries 
will  repay  as  long  as  we  keep  on  lend- 
hig  them  more  than  they  are  repaying 
in  any  one  year.  It  is  a  wonderful  busi- 
ness deal.  Is  It  not?  Sure.  We  keep  on 
lendtog  them  twice  and  three  times  as 
much  a«  they  are  paying  b£u:k,  and  they 
w*5  give  It  bsu:k  as  long  as  we  keep 
those  loans  coming,  but  once  they  stop 
coming  you  try  to  get  your  money  back. 

Mr.  ROYHAL.  What  suprises  me 
about  the  gentleman's  position  is  that 
he  has  favored  this  bill  in  the  past.  Not 
only  did  he  favor  it  in  the  committee 
this  year  but  he  supported  subetsntial 
gyte  to  countries.  These  grants  are  jtart 
Itfts,  and,  of  course,  bear  no  interest  and 
•n  not  paid  baek.  Now,  the  gentleman 
littiaklng  the  argmnent  that  the  Interest 
rates  are  too  low.  I  really  cannot  imder- 
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stand  the  iKXditlon   the   gentleman   Is 

takiar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mftryumd.  Mr  position 
is  not  theat  we  eliminate  the  prognm, 
but  we  must  not  Increase  It  here  wbien 
we  have  the  bigfest  national  debt  to 
htetory  that  we  have  ever  had.  Is  that 
unconscionable  ? 

Mr.  ROIPBAL.  But  the  gentleman's  ar- 
gument does  not  coincide 

Mr.  LCFNO  of  Maryland.  Let  us  stay 
where  we  were  to  1972,  wWch  Is  bigger 
than  the  year  before. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman's  argu- 
ment does  not  coincide  with  his  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield  no  further 
to  the  gentlesnan  from  Maryland. 

I  woidd  like  to  add.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  visit  to  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  Latto  America  would  enUghten 
the  Members  of  the  House.  You  would  be 
as  I  was  partlculariy  interested  to  roads 
that  were  being  built  where  the  campe- 
sinos  to  these  countries  used  their  trucks 
to  take  their  product  to  the  market, 
whereas  prior  to  that  time  they  had  to 
use  their  burros  to  get  through  the 
mountains.  Tliese  products  were  grown 
with  American  know-how  and  American 
equipment  and  under  present  conditions 
they  are  able  to  grow  more,  get  a  higher 
yield  per  acre,  take  their  product  to 
market,  and  sell  their  product  quicker. 
The  development  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Latto  America  must  con- 
ttoue  and  the  only  way  It  can  is  to  see 
to  It  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
made  available  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strllce  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  two 
things  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rotbal).  The  first  Is 
that  if  we  keep  up  what  we  are  doing 
with  these  foreign  giveaway  programs, 
and  some  other  wlld-eyed  spending 
measures,  we  will  eventually  make  it  to 
the  poorhouse  and  it  might  be  on  a 
burro. 

Second,  if  the  gentleman  will  assure 
me  that  if  I  accompajiy  him  on  the  trip 
to  Latto  America  that  I  can  get  hold 
of  a  wad  of  that  2  percent  money  I  will 
be  glad  to  go.  Just  let  me  get  h<dd  (tf 
enough  of  that  2-percent  money,  and  I 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied,  because  I  think 
I  can  relend  it  as  some  of  these  foreign 
coxmtrles  do,  right  back  to  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment at  a  much  hinder  rate  of  to- 
terest. 

I  can  remember  a  time  when  we  nuule 
a  $40  million  handout  to  Argentina,  and 
they  turned  around  and  bought  $40  mil- 
lion worth  of  our  gold. 

So  if  the  gentleman  win  just  assure  me 
that  I  can  get  hold  of  some  of  that  2- 
percent  money  I  will  be  glad  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Latto  America. 

Nobody  seems  to  want  to  talk  about 
Chile,  and  I  wonder  why.  Maybe  it  is 
because  they  have  stolen  five  of  our  cop- 
per mines  and  a  telephone  company  down 
there  to  the  value  of  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  And  the  Chileans 
have  gotten  toto  the  U.S.  till  for  about 
$400  million  to  low-toterest  loans.  Whoi 
do  ytm  thtok  they  win  ever  repay  that 
$400  mlllian  for  the  copper  mtoes  and  the 
telephone  company  they  have  stolen? 
But  I  arose  to  speak  to  another  sub- 


ject. I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
tU*  program  a*  a  whole,  wad  I  would 
like  t6  quote  the  gentleman  from  Loulii- 
aoa  (Mi.  Pamsium),  when  he  wu  jyA- 
atta^tag  representatives  of  the  Aniaace 
for  Progresa  who  appeared  before  his 
comnnttee. 

Wa  Juat  waattd  to  aee  how  laai  and  how 
far  we  could  go  with  this  aid  program.  Oon- 
8«quently,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
dMtroytng  our  world  mazkats,  dlmlnlahtng 
our  g«ld  raaarv*,  balldlBg  vtp  a  «FaflB*ado>iu 
balanea««f 'i^KyBMnM  deflolt.  and  flnaUy,  ae- 
quirlBg  the  flnt  tnula  dafiolt  in  iVll  aUiea 
1888. 

Contimdng,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Passkah)  said  to  the 
witness  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress: 

You  p«<^le  have  become  addlctad  to  glvlag 
away  our  waalCh,  and  yon  hare  mmim  tbeae 
same  juetlflcatlona  ao  oftan  far  ao  toag 
that  aetuaUy  yoa  hat*  gottan  to  whare  you 
balieva  tham  younalvaB.  I  :mow  the  monay 
you  paople  ar*  giving  away  la  ataaolutaly  not 
Justified.  But  we  h**e  raaohad  the  point 
where  glTlng  away  our  raaourcea  to  acquire 
friends  la  the  order  of  the  day. 

And  so  on  and  ao  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  and  condemnation 
of  the  foreign  giveaway  program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chaliman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GBOaS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  for  his  wonderful 
memory — he  is  quoting  from  something 
recorded  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  refer  you  to  pace  1,053 
of  your  heajrlngs  on  May  17  of  this  year. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  You  are  addressing 
yourself  to  the  overall  aid  and  not  just 
this  loan  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  of  what 
your  attitude  has  been  toward  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Oh,  well,  that  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  are  here  today 
trying  to  sell  us  tbie  program. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
to  (vpoeltlott  to  the  MnwMhnent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  laake  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  f  ttU  5  minutes.  I  think  the  dlsttn- 
gulahed  chalnnan  of  the  siiknommlttfir 
has  answered  the  mato  points  involved 
in  the  conalderfttlon  o<  this  sunandssent 
proposed  by  the  BWittemaiT  Irooi  Mary- 
land. X  thhi^  his  assoctale  «a  th»  suh- 
oommtttee.  the  gentiftii—  from  OaU- 
f  omia,  supplemented  him.  sad  other 
lumbers,  tochuling  the  dMlagulstosd 
minority    ranking    memtoew   have   an- 

But  I  wotdd  like  to  sagr  this,  which 
I  think  is  the  mato  thing  thai  we  ought 
to  conskler.  First,  that  some  nslsstate- 
ments  of  fact  have  been  expressed.  The 
chairman  has  pointed  out,  and  oocrect- 
ly,  that  there  is  no  siich  thing  as  three- 
quarters  of  1-psrcent  intstest  chargn. 

Second,  the  records  are  iMrtwi1a.*»1s  so 
far  as  the  loan  records  and  repayment 
records  of  the  countries  tovolved  to  this 
particular  program  are  ooncemed.  "R^ey 
are  the  best.  Iliese  countries  have  per- 
formed exactly  along  the  lines  that  this 
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Congresa  wlsfaes  the  recipient  of  tbe 
funds  to  operate. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 
gentlemsn  yield?  .. 

Mr.  OONZAUEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  th^"fc  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding.  But  to  get  back  to  the  amcaid- 

The  development  loan  funds  for  LAtln 
America  started  at  $435  million  annually. 
We  have  gradually  reduced  it  each  year 
until  the  administration  this  year  only 
requested  $208,500,000. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  $206,500,000. 
this  committee  further  reduced  it  to 
$165,000,000.  ^    ,___ 

Now  there  wiU  be  a  repayment  of  $77,- 

000.000.  ^  ,^ 

If  tills  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would 
lust  about  destroy  the  program. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

I  find  It  odd.  I  think  this  subcommit- 
tee has  an  undisputed  record  of  being  ac- 
cused of  being  niggardly  up  to  being 
overly  generovis. 

I  think  its  history  has  shown  that  since 
It  has  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  crit- 
icism that  it  has  toned  down  all  the  re- 
quests both  administrations  ever  made— 
as  well  as  those  by  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

So  I  think  the  record  here  is  clear.  If 
the  committee  has  reached  the  point  of 
recommending  this,  let  me  assure  you  it 
must  be  minimally  and  basicaUy  required. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  because  it  would  go  a  long 
way  in  knocking  out  a  basic  program 
that  this  coxmtry  lias  sponsored  over  a 
period  of  years  and  which  Is  to  the  na- 
tional interest  to  continue  and  sustain. 

I  endorse  and  applaud  the  action  of 
the  committee  for  approving  the  fiill  re- 
quest of  $320  million  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  disturbed  and  distressed 
by  the  committee's  recommendation  for 
no  funds  at  all  for  the  Asian  Devriop- 
ment  Bank  and  only  haU  the  request  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
m  the  caae  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
vrtopment  Bank,  the  request  for  a  cap- 
ital contribution  amounts  to  the  pur- 
chase of  shares  in  the  Bank;  I  believe 
that  we  should  support  the  full  request, 
if  for  no  other  r«ason  than  that  a  full 
aubscrtptton  would  help  assure  that  our 
voting  strength  <m  the  Bank  board  re- 
mains as  it  to  at  present.  Further.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  support  the  full  re- 
quest for  callable  capital  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank— a  request 
which  does  not  represent  any  real  ex- 
penditure, but  only  a  guarantee  against 
bonds  that  the  Bank  issues.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  we  would  ever  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  cent  out  of  this  request, 
for  the  IDB  has  an  enormously  success- 
ful record  sa  a  lending  institution  and 
there  is  no  question  whatever  about  its 
abiUty  to  honor  the  bonds  that  it  issues. 
1  believe  that  Uie  committee  should 
also  have  acted  favorably  upon  the  full 
$460  million  request  for  the  fund  for  spe- 
cial operations,  which  is  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  This  fund  has  provided  the 


most  important  source  of  soft  loan  cap- 
ital for  Latin  American  countries,  and 
they  have  used  the  money  wisely  and 
well.  I  am  persuaded  that  our  contribu- 
tion to  this  fund  represents  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  possible  way  to 
support  the  development  needs  of  Latin 
America. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
suffers  from  bad  managwnent.  But  I 
would  point  out  to  such  critics  that  the 
Bank  has  made  $5  billion  in  loans,  and 
that  it  has  made  bad  loans  amounting 
to  just  $12  million,  and  all  of  those  are 
secured  by  mortgages.  I  know  of  no  com- 
mercial bank  in  the  world  that  can  equal 
that  record  for  good  loans.  In  light  of 
this,  how  can  it  be  seriously  said  that 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Is  badly  managed,  or  that  It  is  uncon- 
cerned about  the  confidence  of  its  in- 
vestors? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  has  on 
hand  too  many  undisbursed  loans.  But 
the  truth  is  that  the  Bank  would  be 
foolish  to  advance  the  entire  amount  of 
funds  committed  on  long  term  projects- 
prudent  management  requires  that  ad- 
vances be  made  only  as  they  are  needed 
and  required— and  that  is  exacUy  the 
practice  of  the  Bank. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
exercise  more   control   over  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  But  my 
friends,  the  United  Stetes  controls  ef- 
fectively every  dime  in  the  fund  for  spe- 
cial operations,  by  virtue  of  our  voting 
strength  in  the  Bank.  H  we  do  not  trust 
our  own  representatives  to  exercise  their 
responsibilities  toward  their  own  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Bank.  I  suppose  that 
we  might  question  the  wisdom  of  this 
Investment.  But  if  we  lack  that  trust, 
then    why    are    we    appropriating    any 
money  at  all  for  foreign  operations?  I 
believe  that  our  voting  strength  alone  is 
adequate  protection  for  our  interest  in 

this  bank. 

Now  there  are  those  who  question  the 
internal  management  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  But  what  they  do  not  know  is  that 
the  president  of  the  IDB,  Antonio  Ortiz 
Mena  is  a  distinguldaed  financier  in  his 
own  right.  He  has  been  in  the  Bank  only 
a  few  months,  and  he  has  already  made 
a  number  of  impressive  and  important 
management  changes  in  the  Bank. 

One  measiire  of  his  success  is  the  fact 
that  the  administrative  budget  of  the 
IDB  this  year  is  almost  the  same  as  it 
was  a  ye^r  ago — and  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  places  that  can  say  that.  And 
this  successful  holding  down  of  expenses 
is  not  brought  about  by  any  sacrifice  in 
the  volume  or  quality  of  the  work  done 
by  IDB — for  by  any  measure  of  quality 
and  productivity,  tlie  Bank  has  improved 
dramatically  in  the  past  12  months. 

The  Bank  deserves  our  support  and 
confidence.  It  has  won  the  support  of 
Canada,  which  has  joined  the  Bank  and 
paid  in  $270  million.  I  do  not  think  they 
wouJd  have  made  tjaat  investment  if  the 
Bank  were  shaky  or  badly  managed,  or 
if  it  did  not  warrant  the  confidence  of 
the  Government  or  our  neighbor  to  the 
north. 
We  have  every  proof,  every  measiu*. 


every  indicator,  that  the  Inter-ABOMl- 
can  Development  Bank  is  effectivev  re- 
sponsive, and  responsiUe.  I  bsUsva  we 
should  support  the  full  request  fw  it. 

The  only  reason  the  (uU  request  vUl 
not  be  made,  if  it  is  noi  granted  todsjr. 
will  be  that  the  adminUtratlon  has  oot 
supported  it.  The  Treasury  DepartOMDt 
knows  all  that  I  have  recited.  They  have 
said  that  they  want  the  full  appropria- 
tion, but  they  are  unwilling  to  figlU  far 


it. 

The  Treasury  tells  us  on  the  one  hand 
that  they  want  the  money,  but  on  the 
other  they  do  not  want  to  call  out  tbe 
troops  to  get  it — they  do  not  want  to 
insist   that   the   minority  side  support 
their  own  program;  they  do  not  waat 
to  challenge  gratuitous  actions  and  er- 
roneous statements;   they  do  not  want 
to  risk  votes.  That  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace, because  I  believe  in  these  inter- 
national institutions,  and  I  beheve  thsy 
deserve  our  full  support.  If  there  is  axty 
failure  here,  it  is  not  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  but  a  failure  of 
heart  and  nerve  by  the  administrakiaa, 
which  neither  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  the  developing  countries  to  the 
south,  nor  has  a  clear  sense  of  the  priori- 
ties all  developing  nations  should  have 
on  our  agenda. 

We  need  these  institutions— they  have 
brought  us  great  benefits,  and  they  haw 
brought  great  benefit  to  the  developing 
coimtries  of  the  world.  They  have  a  great 
record  of  productivity,  efficiency,  effec- 
tiveness,   honesty,    and    integrity— and 
they  have  earned  every  dime  we  have  out 
into  them.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  admlD- 
istration  does  not  have  the  heart  to  fight 
for  these  institutions ;  and  we  might  as 
well  let  our  f  riaids  know,  the  only  reason 
that  any   reduction  would  have  to  be 
made  in  their  request  is  that  the  Treas- 
ury wants  to  make  quiet  deals  that  can- 
not be  dehvered— and  if  they  caoziat 
make  blackroom  deals,  do  not  want  to 
confront  the  issues.  It  is  a  shame  vA  a 
disgrace. 

Finally,  let  me  speak  to  the  goiersl 
provisions  that  would  require  a  project 
by    project    approval    of    loans    made 
through  financial  institutions,  and  proj- 
ect by  project  audit  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  These  projects  Involve  naoie 
than  our  own  money ;  we  have  no  riijht 
to  audit  money  that  is  not  our  own.  THat 
organizations    themselves   conduct  the 
most  exhaustive  kind  of  Justificatlona 
and  audits,  and  I  have  never  heard  any- 
one claim  that  these  were  Inadequate.  I 
think  that  we  should  be  able  to  trust  our 
representatives  to  see  that  the  projects 
are  justified  and  well  operated.  And  I 
challenge  anybody  to  tell  me  that  they 
have  not  been  dnigent.  nor  the  instlta- 
tions  diligent — for  who  can  match  their 
record  of  good  loans?. Enactment  of  theee 
special    provisions — sections    504    and 
505 — would  simply  be  an  end  to  our  aWl- 
ity  to  participate  In  than. 

I  once  agsiin  applaud  the  committee 
for  its  support  of  the  International  Dj^ 
velopment  Association.  I  regret  that  M 
actions  with  the  special  provisions,  and 
with  reepect  to  the  Asian  DeviAopmeot 
Bark  and  Inter-Aroericam  Developm** 
Bank  were  not  so  favorable — for  I  ltd 
these  institutions  have  all  earned  our  rte 
spect  and  confidence,  and  we  have  no 


j——^  to  wlthhoJd  our  snpport  of  the 
{^Pbadget  request,  ncn-  to  impose  any 
^Mctal  conditiiiaB. 

iJ^ilUBOLK.  Mr.  Cbalnnui,  I  more  to 
itolke  tbe  requisite  number  cA  words.  I 
riae  in  (^position  to  this  particular 
aoneodment,  although  I  may  simaort 
outer  amendmmts  the  gentleman  from 
llaiyland  may  offer  later.  I  rise  primarily 
to  take  account  of  the  statement  Just 
Qiade  by  the  gentleman  from  Tbm»  that 
If  tbe  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  someone 
dw  would  perhaps  travel  to  other  coun- 
tries, it  wo\Ud  be  a  good  way  to  dispose  of 
mlinlnlstrations  in  other  lands  that  we 
do  not  particularly  care  for.  I  know  he 
gtld  that  tongue-in-cheek,  hut  I  think 
U  is  important  that  he  not  leave  a  mla- 
Impression  here  that  tills  was  the  Intent 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  or  American 
foreign  policy. 

I  think  too  often  we  tend  to  think  that 
who  rules  another  oountry  is  our  buai- 
nees  more  than  it  is  the  business  of  the 
people  who  live  in  that  country.  I  do  not 
th<n^  that  that  is  the  view  of  the  gentie- 
man  from  Texas.  I  know  it  is  not  my 
view,  and  I  want  to  make  siure  It  is  clear 
on  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
just  want  to  make  some  brief  remaxks 
that  I  think  pertain  to  wiiat  the  gentie- 
rnan  from  Texas  said. 

A  year  ago  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natioo- 
aUty  had  hearings  in  El  Paso  and  Los 
Angeles  on  the  problem  of  illegal  immi- 
gration. Of  course,  the  House  just  a  few 
days  ago  passed  our  bill  to  piit  some 
curbs  on  illegal  immigration  Into  the 
United  States,  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
I  think  we  have  to  reoogniae:  The  prob- 
lem of  lllegEd  Immigration  is  a  serious 
one  in  large  part  becaiise  oi  the  mlser- 
ahle  economic  conditions  south  ol  the 
border.  It  is  in  our  own  Interest  to  help 
theee  people  get  on  their  feet  so  they 
can  get  jobs  in  their  own  countries,  in- 
stead of  having  to  come  across  oxu:  bor- 
den  secretively  and  violate  our  laws  in 
order  to  find  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  The  United  States  does  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum,  or  behind  a  magtnot 
hue,  and  to  imply  that  we  have  no  in- 
terest m  helping  other  countries  o<  the 
wortd.  particularly  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  would  be  unrealistic  and  ir- 
responsible. 

In  an  eOeotion  year,  it  is  the  easiest 
thtng  oQ  earth  to  talk  about  how  terribie 
it  is  to  lend  or  give  money  to  foreign 
countries.  The  reaUy  responslUe  thing 
to  do  is  to  try  to  point  out  to  the  peonte 
of  our  country  that  that  is  one  way  we 
can  help  keep  the  peace  In  the  worid.  and. 
I  might  add.  to  create  conditions  abroad 
80  that  those  people  can  buy  our  prod- 
ucts. Our  beet  customers  are  the  devel- 
oped countries.  Does  noi  that  tell  us 
something  about  what  we  ought  to  be  do- 
ing to  help  the  economic  dev^opment 
of  om-  neighbors  to  the  south? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (westlon  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Iiir.  LoMO). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chalnnan  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  teUers. 


Tellers  ware  refuaed. 
So  tbe  "»>»■*''«— ^  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chatnnan,  I  nan 
to  strike  the  retwlBite  number  ct  words. 
Mr.  Chaimaan,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  full  fundinc  of  tbe  an;>ropriatioQ8 
for  the  U.S.  subeoriptlon  to  tbe  Inter- 
Anurican    Dev^<waMnt    Bank.    As    a 
mf»^>*— •  of   tbe  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  I  have  had  consld- 
erable  opportunity  to  review  and  exam- 
ine the  oiwratlona  of  this  institution.  It 
was  only  after  the  naoet  mature  and 
thoui^tful  coosidemtloo  that  our  com- 
mittee reeommended  to  this  body  au- 
thorlaatloti  leealation  which  would  give 
adSQuate  funding  to  pMialt  the  U.B. 
participation  in  an  Increase  ol  reaouroes 
for  the  Bank.  The  prcqwaal  submiUed 
by  the  T*fv""T"g  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee was  ovarwhehning  accepted  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Congress.  Today,  we 
are   considering   the   appropriations   to 
fulfill  what  the  Congress  has  already 
authorized.  The  Conunittee  on  Aptwo- 
prlations  has  recommended  oiie-half  of 
what  the  Congress  had  previously  au- 
thorized and  it  might  be  useful  to  ex- 
amine critically  why  the  Committee  en 
Appropriations  came  to  a  different  c<m- 
clusion. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  one  aspect 
of  the  reasoning  which  I  have  heard  ex- 
pounded again  and  again  on  the  floor 
with  respect  to  the  funding  iox  this  and 
similar  institutions.  Much  has  been  said 
and  much  has  been  made  over  the 
amoimt  of  resources  which  the  Institu- 
tion has  available  to  disburse.  So-called 
money  in  "the  pipeline."  We  are  told  no 
further  appropoiatlons  or  very  limited 
additional  appropriations  are  necessary, 
since  the  Bank  has  plenty  of  money  to 
meet  Its  disbursement  needs  over  the 
yecurs.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
Bank  is  sitting  on  large  hoards  ol  mon- 
ey and  that  further  appropriatiozxs  will 
only  add  to  the  stookpile. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 
What  Is  requested  here  Is  abeduteiy 
essential  for  the  Bank  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  commitments  to  con- 
tinue economic  and  social  developmmt 
of  lAtln  America. 

Let  me  explain;  When  a  builder  goes 
to  a  savings  and  loan  associatim  in  the 
United  Stetee  and  requests  a  oonstrue- 
tion  loan,  does  the  savings  axxl  loan  as- 
sociation, when  approving  the  loan,  give 
hjm  the  total  amount  in  cash?  Ne;  cA 
course,  not.  What  he  receives  Lb  a  line  of 
credit  against  which  he  will  draw  duilnc 
the  period  of  construction.  This  is  nor- 
mal procedure. 

Does  the  savings  and  loan  association, 
when  It  has  made  the  eommitment  to 
the  builder  for  the  resources,  have  the 
right  to  ooounlt  the  same  resources  to 
another  builder?  Of  oourae  not.  Once  tbe 
oommltment  has  been  made  it  goes 
against  the  books  ot  the  savings  and  loan 
assoeiation  as  a  commitment  and  reduces 
the  capacity  to  mate  further  commit- 
ments until  paynaent  has  been  executed. 
The  Bank's  situation  is  not  much  dlf  * 
fMent  than  that  of  tbe  savings  and  loan 
association.  It  makes  loans  for  moijects 
ineludhig  edHcation.  water,  sewage,  in^ 
dustry,  agriculture,  covering  tbe  whale 
gamut  of  lending  for  economic  and  social 
programs.  Does  the  borrower  receive  in 


caffh  the  amount  of  the  loan  when  its 
board  ol  esecutive  directors  autborlMe 
the  loan  and  tbe  oontraot  is  alsnadf  Of 
oourae  not.  On  tbe  contrary,  beeauM  it 
is  a  develepnMBt  instUukloa,  tba  Beak 
oarefoUT  Btiidiee  not  only  ttaa  project,  but 
tbe  iBtecutlon  of  tbe  project,  and  die- 
hiBMment  of  tbe  oomndtted  funds  takea 
liaee  only  against  proof  that  tbe  bor- 
rower baa  mM&t  his  own  reaouroes  far 
tbe  project  and  the  total  oountemart 
that  tbe  borrower  must  obtain  has  been 
diebwsed  pari-pcasu. 

The  loans  of  the  Bank  are  compUcated 
loans  for  they  require  changee  in  tariffs 
and  they  require  basic  Instituticaal 
cbanges.  ne  very  compteKlty  of  leading 
f  reoMBntiy  requires  disbursement  periods 
as  long  as  3  to  6  years.  The  Bank  is  very 
careful  with  iunds  entrusted  to  it.  Then 
are  ooany  safeguards  to  assure  that  the 
resources  are  spent  appropriately.  Tills 
la  contemplated  when  the  loan  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  board  (rf  executive  direc- 
tors. In  its  12  years  of  operation  no  inci- 
dent has  arisen  when  money  has  gone 
astray,  where  all  payments  were  not 
made  for  purposes  other  than  tbe  project 
for  which  the  loan  vras  granted.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  a  ooneiderabile 
amount  of  undisbursed  resonrees  is 
availalite  to  meet  the  commitments  into 
which  the  Bank  has  entered.  But  they 
are  not  resources  available  for  lending. 
They  are  only  available  to  fund  the  proj- 
ects for  which  the  loans  have  already 
been  granted. 

As  of  August  31.  the  Bank  had  avail- 
able for  commitment  about  $250  million 
In  tbe  fund  for  special  operations.  That 
is  the  entire  amount  aavilaUe  for  the 
Bank  to  continue  lending  from  the  fund 
for  special  operations.  It  is  not  the  dis- 
bursement of  loans  already  granted  at. 
Itse  uncommitted  amount  to  which  we 
must  lo(^  And  the  lending  oapaBlty  of 
the  Banks  fimd  for  special  operations 
will  be  completely  exhausted  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Itie  administration  has  also  asked 
Congress  in  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  resources  for  tbe 
Bank's  ordinary  capital.  Before  us  is  a 
proposed  50-percent  reduction  in  a  small 
ammmt  of  paid-in  capital  and  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  U.8.  subscription  to  the 
caUatale  capital  stock.  It  is  indeed  ironic 
tbat  tbe  Coounittee  has  seen  fit  to  reduce 
by  50  percent  the  UB.  sutieutlptton  to 
the  callable  ordinary  capital.  Bar  in- 
deed here  is  no  cask  outlay  a*  all  but 
rather  a  very  contingent  UatatMty  ap- 
proprlatlon  which  would  permit  tbe 
Bank  to  raise  resoorces  in  the  canltal 
markets  of  tbe  wuid  rather  than  utUtae 
tarpayen  dollars. 

Again  we  hear  it  said  that  so  mucta  is 
available;  that  the  Bank  is  sitting  on  a 
stockpile  of  money  without  rlsklaff  it. 
There  is  no  mention  that  the  Bank's 
fmKis  are  totally  committed  to  loans  and 
that  the  Bank  has  borrowed  mnctt  of 
that  money  tn  the  capital  market  tn  or- 
der to  meet  Its  disbursement  requlre- 
taeats  and  to  be  able  to  charge  the  bor- 
rowers an  interest  rate  which  bears  a 
rriation  to  its  bornyadng  costs. 

IMifm  ffinr^"*"  In  dealing;  with  the 
"ftlkiM*  capital  subscription  there  is  no 
relation  between  avaAlabie  resources  and 
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Che   approprtattons    procew.    since   the 
Baak  utlUaes  the  stock  subscription  to 
the  eaUiMe  cairttal  only  am  a.  nie««  to 
be  able  to  bomw  funds  when  they  wUl 
be  needed  uod  when  ttw  are  available 
•k  resBonable  ratee  In  the  capital  mar- 
ket  I  think  It  worthwhile  to  point  out 
th«i«  the  eapltal  structure  of  the  Bar* 
w«B  so  fashioned  that  the  Bank  would  be 
required  to  go  to  the  capital  markets 
for  a  share  of  Its  reeourees  In  order  to 
ooeore  that  the   appropriate  financial 
disciplines  which  apply  to  any  borrower 
to  th«  paWic  markat  apply  to  the  Bank. 
The  tact  that  the  Bank  has  borrowed 
mecewfully  over  $1  blDlon  in  the  world's 
capital  markets— and  over  half  of  that 
unount    outside    the    United    8*»*f»-- 
affords  ample  proof  that  the  world  n- 
naneial  commimity  regards  the  Institu- 
tion as  a  sound  and  competent  one. 

In  clortng.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
can  disregard  the  variety  of  statements 
made  about  large  amounts  of  resources 
available,  r  think  we  know  better.  We 
have  heard  this  before.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  U  that  unless  the  United  States  Is 
able  to  agree  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  Bank's  fund  for  special  operations. 
the  commltmant  capeblUty  of  the  Bank 
will  be  ended  and  with  It  the  capacity  of 
the  Imtltatlon  to  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  our  hemisiAere  and  hopeftilly  to  the 
political  stability  as  well. 

fMaii»  no  mistake,  If  there  are  no  new 
commitments,  there  wUl  be  no  new  proj- 
ects. If  there  are  no  new  projects,  there 
will  be  no  continuance  at  lAtAn  American 
progress.  We  vote  here  today  for  or 
against  that  small  but  Impm-tant  contrl- 
btttton  to  progress  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  Americas  that  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  at  Punta  del  Bste  under 
Prestdcnt  Kennedy.  The  price  Is  so  small 
for  suBh  an  honorable  redemptlan  of  that 
solenn  pledge. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  there  be  ap- 
propriated the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  wiMt  he  devns  to  be  an  appropriate 
level  of  funiltn*  for  this  InstitutlDn. 

Mr.  errCFSENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemaa  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  1  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Oeergla. 

Mr.  snpHESfS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tH»»>te  ttoe  gcDUeman  for  yii^ding.  I  as- 
aodato  rarmH  with  the  remarks<  made  by 
the  geBtleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Ctedrmon.  I  rise  to  supoort  full 
f undies  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
nnbltenk.  A»  you  may  recall  during  the 
latter  part  of  the-1960's  after  the  Korean 
war    when    prices    for    primary    com- 
modities,  especially   coffee,   had  taUan 
drMtteally  there  was  considerable  unrest 
In  Lattn  America  which  was  demon- 
atratad  rather  graphically  by  the  visit 
of  ^m  Vice  President  Nixon  in  1»68.  I 
sjbould  like  to  point  out  that  until  that 
Urn*  the  VbU^A  States  had  poured  out 
vast  funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  Eu- 
rope, yet  Umltod  waources.  were  made 
avallaUe  to  aaslBt  much  poorer  countries 
in  lAttn  ATnft*^"*-  to  raise  their  stand- 
ar<k  of  linnc  to  a  tolerable  levd. 

At  «^at  tiaae  It  was  thought  that  tiie 
eelaUldunsnt  of  a  regional  iHev^opment 
h^wte  tot  lAttn  America  night  consitute 
one  (rf  tba  more  effectl-re  means  of  en- 


couraging the  forces  of  diange  In  these 
countries  Into  productive  channels.  The 
Bank  was  conceived  as  an  international 
cooperative  venture  based  on  a  regional 
concept  and  this,  of  couise,  was  for  me 
one  of  Its  most  appealing  aspects.  The 
willingness  of  the  Latin  countries  them- 
selves to  unit  in  memberaWp  in  the  Bank 
M\d  to  contribute  substantial  resources 
and  skills  of  this  joint  effort  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region  as  a  whole 
seemed  to  me  at  that  time  to  be  in  the 
consOTiance  with  the  tmdltton  of  self- 
help  we  had  long  had  In  this  country. 

The  measage  which  ■^ms  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  1950  by  PreslclBnt  Bleenhower 
stressed  tiie  special  relatlonshlpe— his- 
torical, political,  and  economic  betweeir 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America— 
but  above  all  pointed  out  the  desirability' 
of  an  institution  specialtelng  in  the  needs 
of  that  region  which  would  be  supported 
in  large  part  by  Latin  American  reeourees 
and  would  give  the  Latin  American  mem- 
bera  a  major  responsibility  in  determin- 
ing priorities  and  authorizing  loans  in 
the    light   of    their    individual    circum- 
stances. Of  course,  it  was  not  our  inten- 
tion, nor  has  it  come  about,  that  the 
United  States  should  make  a  major  con- 
tribution and  abdicate  its  responsibility 
to  guide  the  policies  and  procedures.  But 
this  system  seemed  to  be  at  least  a  be- 
ginning of  an  institution  through  which 
the  United  States   might  assist  in  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  its 
neighbors  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
by  institutionalizing  a  dialog  rather  than 
to  dictate  to  them  in  the  terms  of  master 
to  servant. 

A  capital  structure  of  the  Bank  was 
fashioned  by  means  of  a  subscription  to 
callable  capital  which  requires  no  cash 
outiay  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  requiring 
tJie  Bank  to  go  to  the  capital  market  for 
a  substantial  share  of  its  resources.  Not 
only  does  this  serve  to  draw  private  cap- 
ital for  economic  development  but  also 
requires  the  Bank  to  maintain  prudent 
financial  disciplines  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  market.  After  all.  the  bond 
buyer  is  the  harshest  judge  of  all  since 
he  has  so  many  alternative  uses  for  his 
money.  Since  its  inception,  ttie  Bank  has 
raised  over  a  billion  dollars  in  the  pri- 
vate capital  market,  all  over  the  world, 
Europe,  Japan,  the  United  States.  All  is- 
sues are  AAA  rated.  The  record  speaks 
forits^.  Ih  addition  provision  was  made 
for  subscription  to  a  small  amount  of 
paid-in  capital  made  avallaWe  as  non- 
interest-bearing  notes  which  are  drawn 
down  as  necessary  to  meet  commitments. 
President    Kennedy    channeled    U.S. 
funds  to  the  Inter- American  E)evelop- 
ment  Bank:  President  Johnson  gave  full 
support  to  Its  second  replenishment  and 
the  third  replenishment  which  Is  pres- 
ently before  the  Congress  for  appropri- 
ation, has  had  the  full  backing  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  Each  President  realised  the 
need  for  economic  advance  to  provide 
political  stabUlty  and  secure  the  peace 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since  Its 
founding  each  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  given  the  Bank  his  wholehearted 
support.  The  United  SUtes  has  pressed 
the  Latin  American  members  to  take 
more  responsibility  for  supplying  Bank 
resources  and  allocating  them  to  the  les- 
ser developed  countries.  This  strategy 


has  in  large  part  been  successful  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  their  Increaasd 
participation  in  the  fund  for  apedal  op- 
erations or  soft  loan  wlndaw  of  the  cur- 
rent replenishment  now  before  the  Con- 
gress for  funding. 

I  beUeve  the  performance  of  the  Bank 
over  the  last  12  years  bears  out  our  ini- 
tial confidence  in  establishing  it.  The 
Bank's  total  portfolio  of  loans  is  ap- 
proaching $5  billion.  It  has  pratically  no 
loans  In  default. 

The  loan  proceeds  have  gone  to  make 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  sectors  of 
the  economies  of  the  lAtin  American 
members  more  viable  In  both  economic 
and  social  sense  with  pure  water  and 
proper  sanitation  facilities,  with  decent 
housing  and  other  urban  and  rural  com- 
munity facilities,  and  with  the  improved 
educational  facilities  required  in  today's 
technological  world.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  has  been  Invested  in 
iiifrastructure  projects  necessary  to 
long  term  growth. 

In  1970  the  United  States  negotiated 
with  the  Latin  American  member  coun- 
tries an  increase  in  resources  of  the  Bank 
to  enable  it  to  continue  Its  activities.  The 
proposed  increase  totaled  $3Vi  billion  in 
two  parts — a  $2  billion  increase  in  ordi- 
nary capital  largely  in  callable  capital  to 
enable  the  Bank  to  continue  to  borrow  In 
the  market  and  a  $1.5  billion  increase  in 
the  fimd  for  special  operations,  the  win- 
dow from  which  the  Bank  makes  loans 
on  concessional  terms  for  projects  which 
are  essentially  social — or  humanltsuian— 
In  nature.  The  Increases  are  to  be  made 
over  a  3-year  period  In  various  incre- 
ments. The  U.8.  share  of  the  increases  i* 
$673   million  for  callable  capital.  $150 
million  in  paid-in  capital  and  $1  billion 
for  the  fimd  for  special  operations.  Con- 
gress authorized  these  increases  but  now 
the  appropriations  are  needed  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  meet  this  commit- 
ment. 

In  the  1973  appropriation  $60  million  ii 
sought  for  the  paid-in  ordinary  capital, 
payment  of  which  is  effected  through 
non-interest-bearing  letters  of  credit 
drawn  down  as  necessary  to  meet  the  ac- 
tual loan  disbursements  which  usually 
begin  to  be  made  a  year  or  so  after  com- 
mitment. The  appropriation  request  also 
provides  for  $S36.8  miUion  as  a  contin- 
gent liability  subscription  to  callable  or- 
dinary capital  which  as  mentioned  prevt- 
ously  does  not  constitute  a  U.S.  budgeUry 
outlay.  ^  ^     .. 

The  1973  appropriation  request  for  tne 
fund  for  special  operations  for  fiscal  year 
1973  is  for  $460  ml!llan  which  would  be 
used  for  concessional  financing  of  high 
priority  humanitarian  projects  P*^*®": 
larly  necessary  In  the  lea^  developed 
member  countries  of  the  Bank  who  are 
not  able  to  carry  the  heavier  debt  aervlM 
of  the  ordinary  capital  loans.  The  Umted 
Stetes  has  control  over  the  disposition  oi 
these  resources  through  Its  vote  on  me 
Board  of  Executive  Directors.  As  wltn 
the  paid-in  portion  of  the  ordinary  »P- 
ital  subscriptions,  these  funds  would  be 
made  available  under  non-lnterest-b«ir- 
ing   letters   of   credit   procedures  wlUi 
drawdowns  only  as  needed  to  cover  toe 
loan  disbursements.  Without  wjproval  01 
this  appropriation  FSO  resources  would 
be  exhausted  by  the  eatd  of  1972. 
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iffhile  almost  every  Latin  American 
cguotxy  has  kept  Its  promise  made  In 
1970  and  has  appropriated  the  fuU  fimds 
due  on  time,  the  Congress  although  au- 
thorizing the  full  ownmHmwtt  has  not 
seen  Qt  to  make  the  full  appropriation 
of  the  U.S.  share  for  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  the  Bank.  Any  serious  cut 
in  the  Bank's  program  cannot  have,  it 
seems  to  me,  anything  bat  a  serious  im- 
oact  both  in  a  political  and  economic 
suse.  The  cut  is  particularly  unfortunate 
in  the  fund  for  special  operations  area 
where  commitments  will  have  to  be  cut 
off  for  important  social  and  economic 
development  projects  even  though  the 
cash  outlays  for  disbursemente  may  be 
delayed  for  3  to  5  years. 

I  fully  realise  the  difficulties  In  assign- 
ing priorities  to  the  limited  available  re- 
sources, but  I  feel  strongly  that  It  would 
be  shortsighted  to  neglect  an  Institution 
which  for  12  years  has  been  such  a 
good  working  example  of  regional  oo- 
operative  enterprise,  within  our  own 
hemisphere.  I  urge  you  to  support  a  full 
funding  for  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the 
Bank. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  tiie  Members  will 
look  at  the  record  of  this  Bank  they  will 
see  it  has  done  a  ranarkahle  Job  over 
the  years  to  terms  ol  what  we  expected 
it  to  do.  It  has  taken  this  business  of 
getting  Involved  In  the  development  of 
the  countries  of  this  world  who  are  not 
yet  in  the  mainstream  of  modem  in- 
diKtrlallzatlon,  and  It  has  made  that 
kind  of  input  which  has  a  mix  of  dollars 
in  which  we  are  engaging  In  about  one- 
tbird  participation  where  we  used  to  be 
in  the  100  percent  front  ol  this  thing 
after  World  War  n.  It  develops  from  $3 
to  $9  of  local  money  for  every  dollar 
put  in  and  it  is  done  on  a  project  basts. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  inas- 
much as  it  is  my  privUece  to  handle  this 
bill  on  the  floor,  I  would  say  we  have 
naade  substantial  reductions.  I  want  to 
say  I  have  profound  respect  for  the  great 
Coaimittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  each  member  of  that  committee.  I 
think  I  can  say  to  the  committee  that 
now  this  is  an  outright  grant.  There  is 
no  WW,  no  way  for  it  to  be  recovered,  so 
we  had  to  look  over  the  operation  of  the 
Bank  for  the  past  11  years  and  compare 
it  with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment which  disburses  grants  for  the 
same  purposes,  for  public  works  projects. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  doing  the  same  work  and  we 
could  examine  that  in  great  detail,  where- 
as the  Inter-American  Bank  Is  a  multi- 
national organisation  and  we  do  not 
have  the  right  of  detailed  examination, 
but  we  managed  to  get  Inside  to  have  a 
good  close  look.  We  found  diuing  11  years 
of  operation  they  had  in  the  plpeUne 
$4,168  million,  but  they  have  only  with- 
drawn $1,990  million,  which  gives  them 
a  5-year  supply  of  money  at  the  highest 
disbursement  rate.  The  highest  disburse- 
ment annually  was  $400  milhon. 

Oh  that  basis,  with  $2,177,000,000  im- 
dlabursed,  we  thought  we  were  quite  gen- 
erous in  allowing  an  additional  $418  mll- 
ttoB  to  be  added  to  that.  If  my  mathe- 
niatlcs  are  correct,  a  substantial  amoimt 
uxvm ^aoos— Part  a4 


at  mooegr  that  cokM  go  tototte  sUtti 
and  awanth  year,  sa  tea  )ai0w4lHfk:tlits1a 
an  outright  gift  If  this  wndd  happen.  W» 
thtok  His  mJMian  is  «iito  genarous. 

nsaCHAlRMiaf.  TbtClirtc  wOl  zmdi 

Thecaerkivadf 


sMMs  aUasat  aMnsars  go  to  the  «rvan«  J 

ide  for  the  wrong  rsaBsaa. 

UteTf*  to  the  nJiplc-wtOi  tho  po^ivr 
aMUBMSNT^howtovotlt.  Itaopoor,  sutr*- 


OMVlapniMit 
to  oaixy  out  tba  pcorlslens  ctf 
S8ao,000,000.  togetlMr  wtth  snok 
am  jKovtOMl  tar  uxutsr  ■setlep  atti  «U 
amount*  to  remain  araUable  until 


or  MABTIiAMB 

Mr.  I/}Na  of  Mazylaad.  Mr.  Choir- 
man.  I  oltar  an  amendneBti 
Ihe  Clerk  ssad  as  fottowB : 
inMnflTn— t  offend  by  Ui.  Ixma  of  lCsiT> 

laAd :  On  page  4.  llna  18.  after  ttiB  iword  "aQt* 
strike  out  "IgM.OM.OOr'  Mid  UMCk  la  Um 
ttMceaf   'WOOjaOOjOW. 

Mr.  LONO  of  MEaryHtnd.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  anether  one  of  these  furni- 
ture sale  cuts.  Actually,  the  to!H  provM*o 
$3B0  mnilfln  this  yecff  oompMed  to  $200 
million  last  year,  on  the  other  hai^  nar- 
ootlee  control  Is  being  paid  for  out  of 
separate  line  item  in  the  bill  this  year, 
so  that  the  effeettve  increase  is  $182,500,- 
000,  almost  a  doubling  in  the  devekq?- 
ment  loan  figure. 

These  are  so-called  loans.  I  just  wfch 
that  the  home  buyers  In  your  dlstricte 
could  borrow  at  2  percent  for  the  first 
10  years  uid  3  pM^ent  thereafter  for  40 
years  altogether.  These  rtdiettkms  Inter- 
est rates,  phis  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
way  of  forrfng  repayn>ent  wfthowt  a  w^r, 
mean  that  this  loan  Is  largely  m  gift.  Wft 
are  going  to  see  that  these  oountrtee  will 
pay  back  a  pertion  of  what  we  are  lend- 
ing— so  long  as  we  keep  lending  them 
money.  But  we  are  never  gotog  to  get 
our  money  back  from  theee  lOBns. 

I  would  no*  mind— I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter Of  foreign  aid  in  the  past,  but  let 
me  give  you  mi  estample:  In  the  «*rly 
19«0'8  we  made  an  emergwicy  lean  to 
Indonesia  for  $7  million.  Later  that  same 
week  we  leanwd  that  Indonesia  was  go- 
ing to  spend  $20  million  to  pwrchase  three 
U.S.  luxury  airliners  for  Its  officials.  AID 
officials  admitted  that  they  knew  noth- 
ing of  this. 

A  dike  was  built  in  Jordan  to  cateh 
rain  for  irrigation,  but  rain  never  falls 
in  the  area.  Tht  United  States  approved 
money  to  Kenya  for  doubling  their  fish- 
ing boat  and  thus  increase  the  cateh. 
The  fishermen  got  the  seme  wan*er  of 
fbh  as  before  and  Just  w>e»t  home  early 

every  day.  

I  am  not  going  to  dw^  en  tWs.  The 
usual  argiunents  have  be«n  made  that 
they  win  buy  our  goods,  but  I  am  point- 
ing out  that  If  you  lend  the  money  to  our 
own  people,  tiiey  will  buy  om-  goods. 

You  are  argotttv  that  you  are  raising 
the  standard  of  living.  I  have  been 
through  poor  country  after  poor  country. 
If  you  use  your  eyes,  you  wSi  see  an  In- 
oreajse  in  the  standard  of  Uvtof  all  richt. 
but  only  for  the  top  small  parecntasa  of 
the  pwulatioa;  mastte  10  panent.  The 
cre«t  mass  of  caaapasiiwia.  thepoorpeaa- 
anta  an  over  the  wodd.  are  seazo^ 
touched  by  these  AID  procraxas. 

Th«t  is  wl»t  has  turned  ma  oCi  If 
they  really  raised  the  standftrd  of  llvtng, 
I  would  be  wflllng  to  see  it  Increase.  But 
I  am  golnt  to  enmiolate  Long's  law:  Sob- 


Inf'ttM  oMaer'to,  or  to  vrimm  wo  pre*' 
tend  «»  «!*«  iti  omw  got  any  part  of  it. 

I  (utt'^iek  ftt^tftonsMns  the  MM  v*^ 

AD-rwaat  to  do  is  to  hold  it  acti 

UM'yvHr's  ffipM'lB  t4a«r  of  tha 

dMs  diMI 'wbieh  "H*  are  momam 

mrVBUiB-^ifr  tl»lMt  4  yoars.  I 

tU*'  istraMCfUMi:  we'sre  oortam  tn  tba> 

atm  i>  yekra  ta  gOI  a  tax  Hirwiaaa,  and' 

foreicn  aid  Is  going  to  be  a  large  pait^ 

ofthatMtfuiiJOrlt. 

Cat  qyWsw^a  the  fenligi  aid  pragmmr' 
but'9ek'u»'k!ee»4t  wittdn  reassnatSa  Um- 
lt»{  keep  n  at  levels  that  are  aitmOy 
high;  In  KMt.'  higher  than  a  nwabme  of 


Mr.  PASnSAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rtB» 
ttieipperiUoB  to  theaanendment. 

First,  I  am  extremely  fond  o*  my  veiy 
dear  fHendfrom  Maryland.  Of  ooiuae. 
he  voted  for  a  higher  figure  for  support- 
ing asaMameo. 

M^■  tiOttti  at  Marrhind.  iSr.  Chalr- 
msto,  X  nxBke  the  point  of  order  that  «. 
quonim  1$  not  present. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  The  Chair  will  count; 

Mr.  PAapiAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  gsMng  a  worum  here,  because  I 
waat'tbe  Uonbers  to  baar  this. 

TtM  CHAliSUiAN.  Bigh^ -seven  Mem*: 
hers  are  ivsaaot,  not  a  quorum.  The 
CleaicwUicaU  the  roll. 

ThoGlerk  caUod  the  roll,  aioA  the  fol- 
lowing Membars  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(BOU  Mo.  379] 

AteAiresk  asmondaon  Mtnatiall 

Anderson,  lU.  Eviua.  Tenn  Murphy.  lU. 

furttrn^n.  Fljrnt  Murphy.  N.T. 

TBQtt,  n-Mer  mchol« 

AniiuBBlo  OUlaetwr  0"Har» 

\aWa  onaano  Pstann 

BmU11«  QaklwaUr  Pattan 

Baker  OMHIlhs  Peppy 

Butag  Hall  Peyeer 

BaU  Hansen.  Idaho  nmle 

Bkn«  Haween.  Waah.  BoweU 

aevUl  H*y»  Prycr.  Aik.        , 

nUcltoum  Hftbert  Puelnskl  ^ 

BtaLBtoa  Jaooba  Kanael  -i 

Bans  JarnaaQ  RtCKle 

Bow  Jonaa  Hooney.  N.Y. 

Byrae*.  "WU.  Keating  Siylor 

OMey,  W.f.  Ktiykendall  Sebavar 

aenar    .  Krroa  aebaalta 

caHk<  UMkdrum  Skublta  f. 

GJawaba-Del  t#«sett  Steed 

(3ixT  Ltnk  TtM«peon.  Oa. 

CTurltn  Lobs.  MS.  Ttwmpaon.  If  J;i 

DavU,  ft.C.  McCa«wy  Ullsaan 

Qwiriniki  McCormack  Veyaey 

Oevlne  McCiiWocii  Waldle 

mgga  McCada  Wiggins 

Dom  MeDonMbd.  WUaon.  ., 

D9wdy  Mich.  Cluxles  H. 

nul«lrt  McMtlUn  Wyatt 

Dwyer  MMcva 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Sipeaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
CoBKBUtea  of  the  Whole  House  oa  the 
at*te  of  the  Dnifm.  reported  that  that 
CsflHBiittea.  having  had  under  eensidar^ 
atlOtt  the  mil  Hlk  16'm&.  and  finittng  it*- 
mU,  without  a  quonun.  ha  had  directed 
ti$»  noH  to  booalMl  when  341  litmban 
reapMKlltd  to  their  namsa,  a  duortsaa*  and 
he  ssbnyiftatt  herewllh  the  names  of  the 
{MiilHebt^tobeapreBd  upon  the  Jovnxal. 
The  Cbmmittee  reenmed  its  stfthig: 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ctadr  reeog*! 
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lUaM  tbe  s«ntleman  from  LoulalMU  (Mr. 
Pammam  )  for  5  iQlnutM. 

Mr.  PAB8MAN.  Mr.  Cbaixmao,  m  I 
sUt«(l  pi«vlously,  I  do  bmv  a  vonr  btati 
rc«anl  for  my  f rtecul  Xroaa  MwIamA.  He 
U  a  Aim  AnMncan.  W*  do  »  lot  o<  kid- 
ding, but  I  flnd  It  ratbar  dUBouU  to  fol- 
low liU  tbinklng  m  compared  to  iUa  vot- 
ina-  On  Auoust  10,  my  good  friend  voted 
for  the  Foreign  Awtetanoe  Act.  X  tblnk 
that  le  whan  tba  foreign  «kl  blU  paaeed 
Uia  Hooae.  Then,  In  tba<  BMhoommittee 
he  Utewiae  voted  for  my  raoommenda* 
tlon  whlfeh  would  rednoe  it  to  $W0  mU> 

lion. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  kid  my  friend 
too  mtieh.  My  ouponent  withdrew,  hot, 
of  oourse,  he  U  going  to  have  to  handle 
htiMjdf  In  such  a  way  as  to  appear  to  be 
a  oooaervatlve  back  in  his  district.  I  hapf) 
he  hides  thoee  records,  because  ttM^r  may 
get  hold  of  his  prerlous  voting  record. 
I  want  him  to  hide  them,  because  X  want 
him  to  come  back. 

Mr.  XiONQ  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Not  at  this  point. 
Now.  in  1965  worldwide  davelopment 
loans,  we  appropriated  $T73  mlUlon.  We 
had  Members  who  ohlected  to  this  figure. 
They  thought  it  should  be  >800  mflllon. 
so  every  year  now  your  coiltmlttee  has 
spent  hundreds  of  hours  trytag  to  build 
a  record  that  would  justify  reducing  all 
of  these  programs.  We  finally  reduced 
this  program  down  to  yftimn  last  year  in 
a  comprwnise  late  to  the  seasoti.  we  only 
recommended    $200    million.    We    just 
about  wrecked  the  program,  because  we 
had  commitments  made  that  we  oould 
not  finance.  Some  commitments  we  had 
funded  up  to  80  percent,  and  they  did 
not  have  the  money  to  finance  the  proj- 

bet  us  look  at  the  record.  The  admln- 
IstraUon  reconmiended  $415,000,000  for 
the  worldwide  development  loan  pro- 
gram, but  your  committee  has  reduced 
that  to  $380  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  cooe  of  the  things 
in  the  bill  that  we  can  label  "good." 
Even  the  so-called  developing  nations 
are  paying  these  loans  on  time.  Thera  is 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  in- 
debtedness delinquent  at  this  time. 

Now,  let  us  have  a  look  at  what  the 
repayment  record  would  be  in  1873.  We 
are  only  reconunending  $350  mlllUm  for 
development  loans,  but  the  borrowing 
nations  will  repay  to  the  n.S.  Treasury 
In  cash  this  year  $136  mlllian  out  of 
previous  years'  loans,  so  we  are  going 
to  get  back  more  than  32  percent  as 
much  as  we  are  putting  out. 

They  have  a  marvelous  record.  Again. 
88  percent  of  the  money  contained  in  this 
item  is  spent  in  America  for  American 
commodities.  That  means  a  profit  for 
the  manufacturer  ao  he  can  pay  to  the 
UJ3.  Treasury,  and  it  helps  these  nations. 
I  have  always  believed  in  middBg 
loans  rather  than  outright  grants.  I  hope 
this  amendment  Is  voted  down,  teoaoM 
wa  hav*  tried  to  do  a  oredltable  Job  for 
you.  Xt  is  Impaaslbla  to  bring  a  bill  out 
that  pteasea  aU  the  Members.  If  wa  out 
too  OMicfa.  we  displease  some.  If  we  do 
not  cut  enough,  we  dici>leB«»  oUmM,  so 
we  try  to  bring  you  a  baJanoed  biU.  WXien 
you  rsduca  the  budget  rewast  by  a 
blUlon  doUan  and  20  pezoent,  you  estab- 


lish a  record  year  after  year  where  your 
subeommlttees.  and  I  respect  all  of  them, 
will  cut  2  to  3  percent. 

We  broke  our  necks  and  spent  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  hours  and  cut  20 
percent,  so  do  not  give  us  bouquets,  but 
do  not  give  us  brickbats  either.  Back  us 
up  so  that  we  can  continue  doing  a 
oredltable  Job  for  3rou. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yleW? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ELansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVSR.  We  did  not  fund  the 
Asian  Bank  the  $100  million  asked  for, 
and  it  is  similar  to  this  worldwide  de- 
velopment loans  program  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  yes.  That  is  a  very  exceUent  ob- 
servation, because  this  agency,  we  cut 
all  of  it  out.  We  denied  the  entire 
amount,  $100  million. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  down 
this  amendment  suid  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  working  for  them 
constructively. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
wbndorful  If  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
make  money  available  at  2  or  3  percent 
interest  to  foreign  coimtrles  and  that 
would  salvage  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. If  It  were  all  that  simple  I  believe 
I  could  supi>ort  a  foreign  aid  program. 
But  it  does  not  work  out  quite  that  way, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  thinks  it  does,  either. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
given  us  the  usual  litany  of  fallacies  here 
in  oonnectlon  with  this  bill.  He  talked 
about  how  much  they  have  cut  it  below 
the  budget.  Of  course,  that  is  a  furniture 
sale  cut,  as  I  said  before,  to  those  people 
who  were  in  this  Chamber.  It  is  a 
"phony"  cut. 

When  we  coimt  the  shift  of  money 
away  to  the  narcotics  program,  this  is 
almost  double  what  it  was  last  year,  in  a 
year  in  which  we  ha^  never  been  in 
greater  trouble  on  the  budget,  with  tax 
increases  staring  us  in  the  face  next 
year. 

I  am  getting  awfully  tired  of  listening 
to  this  stuS  about  how  if  we  just  give  ail 
these  people  this  money  they  will  spend 
it  In  the  United  States,  and  this  will  sell 
American  products.  I  wonder  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  ever 
stopped  to  think  that  if  we  put  this 
money  in  his  district  in  Louisiana  or  in 
my  district  In  Maryland  those  people 
woiUd  be  fairly  s^xn  to  spend  the  money 
in  the  United  States.  I  would  think  we 
would  have  a  somewhat  better  chance  of 
scdUng  these  goods. 

This  is  the  biggest  economic  fallacy  I 
have-ever  heard. 

The  interest  rates  are  absolutely 
abeord.  with  grace  periods  of  10  years,  2 
percent  for  the  first  10  years  and  3  per- 
cent thereafter.  A  little  while  ago  the 
gentisman  said  it  was  not  an  Interest  rate 
o*  three- fourths  of  1  percent.  No.  it  Is 
not;  they  call  it  a  service  charge 
Mr.  OBOSS.  There  are  hundreds  of 


mllUons  if  not  blllloiu  of  dollars  of  old 
loans  made  to  forelgnets  at  three, 
fourths  of  1  percent  or  1  percent  Intnest 
and  for  40  to  50  years. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  No,  I  will  not 
J.  want  to  make  this  point. 

I  hope  this  will  bum  itself  into  the 
brains  of  Members.  Muchhas  beei  said 
here  about  the  high  repayment  rate,  and 
that  there  is  no  default.  All  of  us  know 
what  the  repayment  record  of  foreign 
countries  is  toward  this  country.  In  fact, 
any  country  which  lends  money  outside 
of  its  own  coxmtry  has  a  very  poor  chance 
of  ever  getting  it  back,  on  the  record. 

What  they  are  talking  about,  as  to 
this  low  default  rate.  Is  that  they  are 
paying  back  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
The  point  Is  that  they  will  do  this  so 
long  as  every  year  we  lend  them  two  or 
three  times  as  much  money  as  they  are 
pairing  back.  While  we  do  that  we  can 
count  on  them  to  keep  up  with  the  repay- 
ment. But  heaven  help  us  if  we  ever 
stop. 

If  these  loans  matiure,  get  to  a  mature 
lending  situation,  which  Inevitably  is  go- 
ing to  happen,  since  this  cannot  go  on 
forever,  as  to  giving  It  away  and  getting 
it  back,  when  that  time  comes  to  get  it 
back  entirely  that  is  when  the  repayment 
will  stop.  You  know  it  and  I  know  it. 
They  are  just  kidding  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  exactly 
right,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  cannot  argue  with  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  have  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  say  It 
himself. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
my  friend  from  Iowa.  I  am  trying  to 
understand  the  inconsistency  of  my  dear 
friend  who  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. On  August  10  he  supported  the 
Authorization  Act.  In  my  committee  Isst 
Friday  he  voted  for  this  bill.  I  did  not 
know  he  was  opposing  it.  He  must  have 
heard  from  some  of  the  voters  back 
home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  said  that  some  minds 
are  pure  because  they  ciiange  so  often. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  his  mind  is  so  dear 
on  the  facts  here  today. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  directed  that  state- 
ment to  the  gentleman  because  he  voter! 
for  the  highest  flgiu-e. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Speaking  here 

on  behalf  of  the  voters  back  home,  I 

wonder  if  the  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the 

gentleman  from  Loulsana  for  foreign  aid 

is  due  to  the  fact  he  has  Just  finished 

his  primary  back  in  Louisiana  and  he  has 

got  a  pretty  free  ride  for  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  the  gentleman 

to  imderstand  Mr.  Passman  always  stands 

consistent  in  the  way  he  votes,  in  the  way 

he  talks,  and  the  way  he  acts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 
The    question    was    taken:    and    the 
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Qiglnnan  anixiunced  that  the  noes  ap- 
oMied  to  have  it. 

Ut.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
l^lHMndtdkts. 

Itflcrs  were  refined. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Xhe  CHAIRMAN.  Ttat  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


itJUCttMT 


rAMCK 


ymtary  MBtBUxioe:  Tat  n»cew>ry  •xpenaM 
tootfry  out  the  p«»vl«lon»  of  Motion  603  of 
Uia  Foreign  AMUtance  Act  o<  1901.  as  sxaantf- 
ad  including  adialnlstr»tlv«  expcnaM  uul 
njtfchMe  of  pwaenger  motor  vehlolas  for 
t«Di««ment  only  for  use  outside  of  the 
nilt«l  States.  1780,000,000:  FnmideA.  That 
Qone  of  the  funds  contained  In  thla  pan- 
«»ph  shall  be  available  for  the  pnrcfaaM  d 
^«  automotive  vehlolM  oirtslda  of  the 
united  states. 

AMKNDMXNT   OfTKIXD    BT    MK.   DOW 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dow:  <3n  page 
6  line  23.  strike  out  "rraO,000,000~  and  In- 
g^  in  Meu  thereof  "»637,780,000". 

The  CHAIBMAN.  TIm  gentleman  it 
itcognized  in  sivport  of  his  amandmcot. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  Members 
of  this  House  know,  I  have  on  every  ocoa- 
skm  when  this  appropriation  for  miUtary 
assistance  for  Cambodia  came  to  the 
HOose,  stood  here  In  opposition.  I  have 
opposed  funds  for  Southeast  Asia  on 
every  and  sUl  occasions,  for  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Since  hardly  any- 
ooe  dse  \a  conctfoed  about  Cambodia,  I 
think  this  Cambodia  funding  presents 
the  occasion  for  somebody  to  oppose  it. 

Most  certainly  the  American  poUcy  in 
Cambodia  has  been  a  misbegotten  policy 
of  failure,  misery,  and  chaos.  I  beUeve 
that  the  niunbers  of  refugees  there  have 
apivoached  a  figure  neacly  as  great  as 
those  in  Vietnam,  and  this  is  because  the 
United  States  has  chosen  to  do  its  fight- 
ing there  largely  by  air. 

We  are  not  sure  what  government 
rules  in  Cambodia.  We  are  not  even  sure 
why  the  goverrunent  in  Cambodia  was 
overturned  a  year  or  two  ago.  and  poesi- 
Uy  the  UiUted  States  had  a  hand  in  it. 
That  feature,  too.  Is  obscure. 

nierefore.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  make  a  record  to  show  that  about 
25  percent  of  the  nulitary  assistance 
provided  in  this  bill  shall  be  deducted, 
because  the  amount  listed  in  the  report 
(or  Cambodia  is  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  figure  in  the  report  of 
tSOO  million-and-some  for  raiUtary  as- 
sistance. I  would  have  given  it  as  an  ex- 
act fig\ire  down  to  the  pennies,  but  that 
wooki  have  been  pretty  detedled.  My 
figure  here  Is  approximate  a  25 -per- 
cent cut  In  the  amount  for  military  8is- 
sistance,  because  that  is  approadmateiy 
what  we  are  providing  for  Cambodia. 

Those  who  question  our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  should  oppose  any  more 
Mmdlng  for  CTambodla,  especiidly  after 
the  futfie  forays  that  went  on  Into  the 
Parrot's  Beak  and  the  Fishhook  and  into 
other  places  that  wound  up  under  the 
control  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

There  is  nothing  right  or  Illustrious 
about  our  perf  onnanoe  in.  Cambodia,  and 
I  submit,  Mr.  CThalrman.  we  should  end  It 
as  promptly  as  possible. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opoositioo  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  coivse.  this  item  is 
illustrative.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
funds  will  be  allocated.  We  do  indicate  in 
our  report  the  portlim  which  would  be 
allocated  to  these  dUtarent  natleos  as 
proposed  in  the  budget  request.  Now,  of 
coarse,  we  are  worfctBg,  hoping,  and  pray- 
ing that  we  can  finally  conclude  this 
conflict  In  SouttasMt  Asia.  wMcb  I  guess 
we  all  regret  we  have  gotten  into.  How- 
ever, it  would  appear  that  if  you  locA  at 
the  record,  we  had  &4S,000  troops  in  19S9 
in  Vietnam  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  down 
to  27,000  on  December  1  or  maybe  even 
lees.  II  you  look  at  the  cost  in  1W»  of 
the  war  It  was  running  about  $28  bimoQ 
a  year  and  the  cost  now^  Is  estimated  to 
be  down  to  $7  billion  In  fiscal  197S.  It 
would  appear  that  we  are  trying  to  wind 
down  this  conflict. 

I  t.hinir  this  is  the  very  mintmian  ralll- 
tajry  assistance  that  we  can  have  In  order 
to  carry  out  not  only  our  necessary  com- 
mitments in  Southeast  Asia  but  around 
the  worid. 

Of  course,  the  administration  wanted 
a  lot  more  money  than  this.  I  have  a  let- 
ter here  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
a  man  we  all  respect  very  highly.  He  said 
in  addition  to  the  $730  mUUon,  that  my 
good  friend  from  Maryland  voted  for 
back  on  August  10  and  this  great  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  recommended, 
we  may  need  more.  Even  after  the  rec- 
ommendaticHis  of  the  strong-wlHed  men 
of  wisdom,  we  stm  cut  It  by  $5©  mflllon. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  said  we  made  a 
mistake  and  that  they  were  going  to  have 
to  come  in  and  get  a  supplemental. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  security  of  our 
coimtry  is  at  stake  and  If  we  are  going 
to  conclude  this  war  In  SouttMast  Asia 
and  If  we  are  going  to  bring  our  troops 
home,  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  a 
rn^n^mum  amount  of  military  assistance. 
This  Is  something  which  we  have  prac- 
ticed for  25  years — furnishing  the  money 
and  the  men.  Under  the  new  doctrine,  we 
will  only  furnish  the  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
vote  down  this  amendment  and  that  we 
conclude  this  conflict  and  bring  our  boys 
home. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niua- 
ber  of  words. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
had  contemplated  proposing  a  somewhat 
similar  amendmerrt.  although  not  the 
same. 

This  is,  of  course,  more  money  down 
the  drain.  After  22  years  we  are  still 
pouring  money  into  Southeast  Asia;  we 
are  stm  being  told  that  tbe  end  of  the 
war  is  Just  around  the  comer;  we  are 
still  being  told  that  this  money  is  to 
modernize  the  weapons  out  there  so  that 
we  can  make  It  their  war  Instead  of  ours. 

Ten  years  ago  I  sat  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  was  told  that  we 
were  modernizing  the  weapons  there  azul 
that  these  people  were  all  disciplined  and 
good  fighters  smd  that  we  had  accom- 
plished our  purpose.  Now  10  years  later 
I  am  hearing  the  same  song  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  10  years  from  now  Mr. 
Passman  win  still  be  standjaog  up  and 
giving  us  the  same  litany  that  we  have 


to  pour  nMHe  money  into  Southeast  Asia 
to  bring  our  boys  home. 

We  have  done  a  little  jMCtflag  with 
figures — 27,000  he  says.  Tbare  are  other 
people  who  have  a  dtSersBt  Jadgneat. 
feelLig  that  we  have  somethtng  like 
IM/MO  Americans  whan  you  ooont  all  of 
the  flgbtlag  men  out  there  is  one  capac- 
ity or  aaetber. 

Mr.  <:::halnaan,  let  me  point  out  while 
this  money  is  for  TtiaUaad  and  Cam- 
bodkk.  and  so  on,  frankly  I  thktk  our 
purpose  in  moving  into  those  area*  was 
really  to  give  the  Commimlsts  a  blank 
chsok  to  move  in  there  and  commwilse 
tbe  whole  area,  when  eventually,  I  sup- 
pose, we  do  get  out,  but  we  have  cotainly 
given  them  a  good  excuse  to  go  in. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example—— 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  CThalrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marylai^d.  No,  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  yield 
at  this  time. 

At  the  time  of  this  military  assign- 
ment Thai  military  personnel  were 
trained  in  tbe  United  States  at  a  cost 
of  about  $500,000  to  operate  and  main- 
tain a  missile  system  that  would  not  be 
installed  for  some  indefinite  period  of 
time.  Also  the  Iranians  were  trained  in 
a  training  program  on  the  operation  of 
Iranian  aircraft,  and  at  thaJt  time  the 
Iranian  Air  Force  only  had  one  single- 
engine  aircraft. 
This  Is  from  the  GAO  report. 
Btit  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passiun)  is  very  fond 
of  rbi«M"g  me  for  voting  for  the  foreign 
aid  altlwugh  I  did  vote  for  the  whole 
thing.  I  voted  for  it  because  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  there  was  money  in  It 
for  Israeli.  The  money  for  Israel  is  about 
the  only  good  part  of  this  bin,  in  my 
estimation. 

But  let  me  read  a  little  bit  from  Mr. 
Passman's  words.  Mr.  Passmam  said,  be- 
fore our  hearings : 

Aren't  we  goUkg  to  keep  this  world  in  a 
state  (^  turtooU  as  long  as  we  provide  these 
nations  with  some  type  of  mltttsry  alstanre, 
whether  equipment  or  tratnlngT  Hew  are  we 
going  to  cool  this  thing  dawn  Scound  ths 
worltl  U  we  ijk>D't  mAke  a  rwlnctlon  la  the 
number  of  nations  reoelTlsg  aMT 

This  was  Just  a  short  time  ago  that 
my  diairman.  tbe  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Passmam)  made  that  state- 
ment. 

Vt.  PASSMAN.  And  I  sti^  by  that 
statement,  if  the  gentleman  will  ylsid. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Maryland.  I  do  not  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  tried  to  yield,  but  the 
gentleman  did  not  accept. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  win  tx»t  yield  to  the  chairman. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  huge 
increase,  an  Increase  of  50  percent  over 
last  year,  and  it  is  an  unemasciooahle 
increase.  While  I  suroort  militwy  assist- 
ance I  think  this  is  mu^.  much  too 
much,  along  with  the  rest  of  this  'oUl. 
and  I  hope  very  sincerely  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  geotiemaa 
(rem  New  York  (Mr.  Dow)  is  accepted 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  C^balrman,  I  move 
to  strike  tbe  reouisite  nrneiotx  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  oK>osltion  to  tbe  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gmtlenum  from  New 
York  (Mr.  DowK 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  ChalmMd,  w«>uW 
the  gentleman  yleM? 

Mr.  BHRIVBR.  I  ^U  be  v«ry  happy  to 
yield  to  my  <*«lnnan. 

Bfr.    PASSMAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  ylddlng. 

1&.  Chalman.  let  me  reiterate  that 
I  have  afftootloo  and  regard  for  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
tmt  I  am  somewhat  shooJeed  to  ttolnk  that 
he  wonld  vote  for  a  pooible  IS  blHkm 
bill  and  then  for  $R0  milUon  change  hta 
poBltion.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  a  very 
sincere  friend  of  terael.  very  definitely, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  stand  here  and  Bay 
that  I  would  vote  for  a  $S  bUlion  Wll 
Just  because  there  may  be  $36  million 
In  it  for  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

I  want  to  make  It  veiy  clear  what  my 
good  friend  from  Maryland  voted  for  a 
higher  flgxire.  voted  for  the  full  figure  on 
August  10.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
brought  this  change  in  the  gentleman's 
position.  ^        ^    ^. 

I  will  look  forward  to  hlfi  return  to  the 
House  so  that  the  gentleman  will  be  back 
on  the  committee  and  work  with  me  next 

year. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.    3HRIVER.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
figures  I  would  point  out  that  are  in  the 
report  that  relate  to  the  various  coun- 
tries  are  illustrative.  The  reiwit  was 
quite  clear^n  that,  this  is  an  Illustrative 
program,  and  the  funds  will  not  neces- 
saiily  be  used  as  shown  on  page  21.  How- 
ever, the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  proposes 
to   supply   materiel   and   training   pro- 
grams In  some  25  countries,  and  train- 
ing only  programs  In  some  22  countries. 
And  the  aid  for  Cambodia,  as  mentioned 
In  the  report — and  the  amendment  is  di- 
rected to  thi&— is  aid  in  implementing 
the    Nixon    doctrine    of    reducing    the 
U.S.  presence  over  there  and  winding 
down  this  war.  That  is  its  purpose. 

Mr.  SlKgS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intend  to  be  very 
brief.  I  oppose  the  amendment  because 
Cambodia  is  seriously  threatened  by 
Communist  forcea.  Cambodia  is  our 
friend.  Cambodia  must  have  weapons 
and  equipment.  If  the  Communist  ^ould 
prevail  there.  Cambodia  could  revert  to 
the  status  of  principal  supplies  of  Com- 
munist forces  which  was  true  wlien 
Prince  Sihanouk  ruled  that  nation. 

It  should  be  very  clear  what  is  happen- 
ing out  there  throughout  Southeast  Asia 
now.  Much  of  Cambodia  already  has  been 
overrun  by  Communist  forces.  Even  more 
of  Laos  is  held  by  them.  They  occupy 
parts  of  South  Vietnam.  They  are  trying 
to  lay  hold  of  every  inch  of  territory  that 
they  can  because  one  day  they  know  they 
m\wt  go  to  the  negotiating  table  and  seek 
an  end  to  war.  One  day  they  are  going 
to  the  negotiating  table,  and  when  they 
do  they  are  going  to  say,  "nie  land  we 
hold— It  is  ours— now  we  will  negotiate 
for  yours. " 
That  Is  the  way  the  Conununlsts  do 

businees. 

We  propose  only  money  for  military 
supplies  for  these  hard-pressed  friends. 
This  Is  far  different  from  direct  force 
Involvement.  We  must  help  these  friends 
of  ours  to  stay  alive. 


Let  me  just  quote  directly  from  a  let- 
ter which  has  already  been  referred  to 
from  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  He  said 

this: 

I  want  to  re-emphaBlse  aX.  this  time  my 
strong  conviction  thAt  the  levels  we  have 
raquaaMd  tor  grant  aid  and  credit  sales  ace 
the  absolute  mlnUnum  iioee«l  lo  prococt  the 
vUkblUty  of  our  program  vuader  the  NUon 
Dootrtn*.  .     , 

I  am  peraonally  convlnc»cl  of  the  lieea  or 
a  supplemental  for  the  nacfil  year  1973  grant 
assistance  approprtatlona  to  offset  short  falls 
because  of  cute  made  last  year  and  affecting 
this  year's  funding  level. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  that  not 
only  do  we  need  every  dime  of  the  money 
in  the  bill  before  you,  but  that  he  is 
going  to  have  to  request  a  supplemental 
in  addition  if  we  aie  to  discharge  our 
obligation*.  ,    ^^ 

So  there  is  not  too  much  money  in  the 
military  assistance  program.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  best  investmeat  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  Do  not  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  our  friends. 
■  Mr.  Chairm.-in.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

aCCUUTT    SDPPOBTIMC    ASSISTANCE 

Security  supporting  aMtstance.  For  neces- 
sary expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  531  of  the  Foreign  .\sslstance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended  $750,000,000:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  to  initiate  any  project  or  activity  which 
has  not  been  justified  to  the  Oongreas:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  tbe  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph,  up  to  »50,000.000 
may  be  allocated  to  Israel ;  Provided  further. 
That  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  avaU- 
able  pursuant  to  this  paraglraph  shall  be 
available  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  534,  535.  nd  538  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961 .  as  amended. 


AMENDMENT      OFTZHID      BY      MR. 
MAKTLANn 


LONG    or 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
laud'  On  page  6.  line  10.  after  the  word 
"amended,"  strike  out  $750,000,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$560,000,000." 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  provides  $730,000,000  or 
$229,400,000  greater  than  last  year,  much 
of  which  is  to  Southeast  Asia  and  pre- 
sumJftbly  for  the  stabilization  of  war  and 
relief  activities  in  Vietnam, 

Now  I  am  proposing  to  cut  this  back  to 
i^itt  year's  level  becau^  again  I  feel  that 
this  Is  more  money  down  the  drain. 

I  also  propose  in  a  subsequent  amend- 
ment, which  I  will  offer,  to  change  the 
language  providing  security  assistance 
to  Israel  as  part  of  this  sum  to  strength- 
en the  language  to  make  sure  that  Israel 
gets  the  money  because  the  language 
has  been  weakened  ttiis  year  and  Israel 
might  get  $50,000,00a  and  they  might  get 
10  cents. 

Now,  let  me  quote  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Passicah)  — 
because  I  greatly  admire  him — I  think 
he  has  made  a  real  study  of  this  legisla- 


tion, but  I  am  just  shook«d  that  he  tuu 
changed  his  mind  on  so  much  of  itcs* 
cantly. 

I  want  to  read  what  h*  said  about 
some  of  the  security  support  asststanoe. 
Particularly,  he  mentlom  ttie  fact  tlut 
Thallazid,  to  whom  we  ato  giving  secu- 
rity support  asstetanoc,  has  built  up  $1 
billion  in  a  foreign  eadumge  account. 
Now  he  says  this  bill  is  lUustratlve. 

I  might  point  out  Uiatthe  gentlemaa 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  PAsaiuii)  supports 
an  illustrative  bill. 

He  does  not  want  a  line  item  bill  whert 
we  can  nail  the  administration  down  and 
make  sure  that  the  money  will  go  to  a 
specifk;  country. 

This  bill  is  delibera^ly  weasel  worded 
so  that  you  can  always  shift  out  when 
somebody  says  the  monw  is  going  to  a 
particular  place  that  you  do  not  want  it 
to  go  to. 

Mr.  Passman  pointed  out  under  the 
Johnson  administration,  we  went  to 
Thailand  and  borrowed  $100,000,000  to  be 
repaid  in  4  years  at  an  iaterest  rate  of  6 
percent.  We  were  giving  the  money  for 
practlcaJly  nothing  and  we  borrowtd  it 
back  at  6  percent— and  Mere  I  repeat  thU 
language,  he  said: 

How  sUly  can  we  get,  Mr. ?  Here  Is 

a  small  nation  that  hM  had  a  favorable  for* 
elgn  exchange  credit  and  we  go  out  and  actu- 
aUy  borrow  eiOO.000,000  frooa  them  at  a  Ugk 
rate  o(C  Intetwrt  to  be  paid  back  In  four  yeaw. 

Here  you  are  requesting  a  gnmt-la- 
aid  program  for  Thallted  when  these 
people  have  a  favorable  foreign  exchaogt 
balance,  even  at  this  ttme  with  a  $100 
million  loan  from  the  United  States  that 
we  borrowed  from  them  to  be  repaid 
next  year  with  interest.  ,      ,_. 

This  is  the  gentlwnan  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Passu  AH).  He  is  wjpalled  by  the 
type  of  economic  behavior  that  we  haw 
been  guilty  of,  and  I  agree  with  him.  I 
just  do  not  understand  hte  recent  change 
of  heart.  I  think  there  is  pl«ity  of  money 
out  there  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  there 
always  hae  been.  What  we  have  got  to 
leem  and  what  we  have  not  learned  m 
all  of  these  years  of  the  Vietnam  war  is 
ttiat  doUars  do  not  ft^t;  maa  do.  W» 
have  got  a  quarter  of  a  million  Commu- 
nists f^ghUng  all  over  Southeast  A^ 
They  have  been  fighting  2  milllMi  P«>P** 
plus  600,000   Americans  when  we  had 
them  there.  They  had  everythhig— oor 
aUlee,  the  wea,  the  equipment,  the  finest 
we  could  give  them,  and  our  allies  were 
beaten,  outclassed  by  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people.  Nobody  has  ever  claimeo 
there  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion Communists. 

What  is  the  difference?  The  Commu- 
nists have  the  will  to  flght  and  you  can- 
not give  people  the  will  to  flght  by  poor* 
ing  dollars  onto  them,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  guilty  of  doing. 

We  are  just  kidding  ourselves  again 
by  raising  the  ante,  pouring  in  m«»s 
money  ovw  last  year.  AU  I  want  to  4o 
is  cut  it  back  to  last  ypax;  I  do  not  w»t 
to  cut  it  out  altogether— aithough  I 
might  if  I  could.  I  just  want  to  cut « 
back  to  last  yew.  in  view  of  the  trero«n- 
doua  debt,  the  twnendous  burden  on  the 
taxpayer  that  faces  us.  _   ... 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rw 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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I'wvit  to  coBfimend 

iiiitfcig  me  ao  ottan.  It 
^'•bod  tokMW  ttiii$I' 
^(rt  that  wdkuU  I  haw* 
^^and  the  BtafttattotllMivB 
btf*  enatolBd  tUs  littto  old  ' 
f^jfoiKn  to  make  a  redu 
Mvage  of  $1  taUttoa  a  jmct  Ift  tte  Urn* 
diB  aid  Mil  ^ttt  the  auppoffe  oC  hla  eoiiif 
Sttee^  soneftbiBg  I  IMu  to  Me  la  wrtt- 

Hr.  Chateman.  the  very  seetarlty  oc  o«b 
titopa  In  VtobMBft  Is  terrtrtd  In  tkls 
itaa.  I  know  thai  thr  dMhiairiihMl 
cli^liman  of  UM  FovetCB  ASaln  Oom- 
nMee  wlU  verify  what  I  amgairini.  The 
T«T  lite  ot  our  remalBinc  troops  is  bultt 
aieund  this  anproiwlatloa:  85  percent  of 
thki  supporting  assistance  will  go  to 
thve  four  natlaBs  In  Soutbeaat  AaIa: 
OuBbodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Vtetnan. 
I  am  not  going  to  p\ill  that  rug  out  from 
uadtf  this  area.  I  want  us  to  c<»icliide 
that  conflict.  The  MenriMrs  know  and 
I  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
continue  supporttatg  Vietnam  economi- 
cally; otherwise,  the  Goverament  would 
fall.  We  are  in  this,  and  we  ar»  going  to 
have  to  work  it  out  together.  I  think  this 
is  the  bare  minimimi  budget  we  can  nieet 
our  commitments  with  and  protect  the 
lives  of  those  remaining  precious  boys. 

My  distinguished  friend  mentioned 
about  having  iiKXiey  la  here  for  Israel. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  this  House  who 
has  more  consideration  for  Israel  than 
I  have.  I  feel  we  have  backed  Israel,  and 
we  created  this  state.  We  put  numey  In 
this  bill  for  Israel,  but  we  do  not  have  to 
single  out  one  nation  and  earmark  funds 
oyer  and  above  everything  else.  We  can 
Indicate  our  position  by  this  language 
and  by  this  report.  I  wiU  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  they  will  get  the  $50  million 
for  Israel,  but  I  would  not  want  to  see 
the  funds  earmarked. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  vote  this 
amendment  down,  recognizing,  as  the 
great  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has,  that  all  of  the  Members 
and  the  members  of  my  subcoomlttee, 
including  my  good  friend  from  Mary- 
land, who  did,  incidentally,  reserve  par- 
tially on  this  line  item — so  that  we  can 
face  up  to  our  real  reeponsfbfilty  and 
wind  down  the  war,  protect  those  boys, 
and  bring  them  home. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  . 

The  question  was  taken:   and  on  a 
division     (demanded   by   Mr.   Lokg   erf 
Maryland)  there  were — ayes  10,  noes  43. 
Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  PUC'INSKI.  BGr.  Chairman,  i  offier 
aa  amendment 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman's  amendment  mTPly 
to  $$0  mlllloa.  because  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  I  have  an  amendment  on 
that  matter.  I  have  an  amendment,  as  I 
indicated  In  t^  weU,  in  connection  with 
the  $S0  mllUon. 

AMSND&atNT  omaxD  BT  Ma,  LONa  or 

MAETIANV 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
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ibe  CHAIRMAN.  TheOlei^  wdtt  rapoit 
the  amendmsttt  offeeedlv  the  genttemaa 

frcmMaiTlgBd. 

The  detfk  read  aa  feUoiM: 

Amendauait  oSend  by  Itr.  Ldvb  of  Mary • 
laad:  On  p««s  0,  Uae  14,  aftar  the  wwd 
-paMflraph,"  Btrtte  out  "up  to  •SQ.OOOMO" 
aiul  Inaart  in  Uau  thereof  "not  law  thaa. 
$60JX)0,000". 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Cbatr- 
maa,  tlve  language  In  this  bill  allocatliig 

$50  million  to  Israel  has  been  called 
an  eanuurklng,  but  tt  is  not  an  aaimark- 
Ing  at  all.  All  the  bill  dees  U  say  that 
19  to  $50  mlUlon  maiy  be  aUscaied  to 
Isnel.  The  reason  I  am  offering  thk 
language  to  change  that  wording  to  say 
"not  lees  than  $50  mltHon"  is  that  this 
was  precisely  the  language  last  year.  I 
am  merely  asking  that  this  bEQ  allocat- 
ing security  supporting  asaistaace  to  Is- 
rael be  Just  as  strong  in  its  allocation  of 
$50  million  this  year  as  it  was  in  last 
year's  bill. 

Let  me  pohit  this  out.  Right  now  the 
situation  for  Israel  looks  pretty  good.  It 
is  a  valiant  little  state  fighting  for  its 
life,  surrounded  by  100  million  enemies, 
with  not  too  many  friends  except  the 
United  States.  We  have  both  Presiden- 
tial candidates  competing  to  assure  that 
Israel  is  assured  it  will  get  security  sup- 
porting assistance  and  military  credit 
sales  support.  But  that,  remember,  is 
during  the  election  campaign.  We  have 
6  weeks  to  go  before  November  7.  Then 
one  of  these  gentlemen  will  have  been 
elected,  and  after  that  we  will  have  no 
assurance  at  all  that  we  will  get  that 
kind  of  support  from  whichever  one  be- 
comes   President,    whichever    one    is 

Under  the  language  right  here,  as  we 
have  it  now,  we  could  have  a  sittiatlon 
in  which  theoretically  only  10  cents  could 
be  allocated  to  Israel  and  it  would  con- 
form perfectly  well  to  the  wording  of 
this  bill.  So  I  aA  that  we  strengthen 
the  language  to  make  it  at  least  as  strong 
as  that  of  a  yeeu*  ago. 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  ChaJrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  tbe 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlemim  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port Qi  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaimmn.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  language 
the  gentleman  is  proposing  to  restore  aa 
it  was  last  year  is  also  the  language  in 
the  authorization  bill  which  was  passed 
by  this  House  just  recently.  If  we  used  the 
language  that  presenilroMalns  in  tbe  bin 
it  would  be  inconglstent  wltb  wiurt  the 
House  did  just  a  f ew  wedu  age  when  it 
passed  the  authorisation  bUl  in  iMiloh 
it  was  clear  that  not  leas  than  $90  mil- 
lion of  the  security  supporting  aartrtance 
woidd  be  allocated  to  Israd. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Kxactly.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  brought  Hiat  np.  This 
was  the  reason  lYoCedfbr  this  provision 
several  nreeks  ago. 

I  nlg]»t  point  out  tltat  alUKMigh  we  had 
a  tremendous  increase  In  approptiaiions 
for  practically  every  coimtry  in  the  world 
tiM  appsopElatloav  offaued  in  here  Cer 
Israel  are  exactly  tba  same  as  lait  year, 
and  hi  fact  they  are  less  becauaa  uadar 


thto  $M  miUion  not  even  1ft  osota  eooid 
ha  given  if  tba  admlniatnuttQa.fiv  If  thto 
GcHignM  tiMMiM  otaaJBse  their  mtsda. 
Mr.aPinHAM  Mr.Chatwnan.  will  the 


M>.  idaHQtxA  Marylaad.  Z  yield  to  ttaa 

gcnkiemMK  fraaa  J$ew  York. 

Mr.  BINQHMA^la  it  net  also  true  that 
if  tbe  TlsuiT  uaee  weeiier  language.  tUa 
year  than  it  did  laaiyaar  and  In  the  au- 
thorimtton  bill,  this  mlfl^  be  construed 
M  saaMwhat  of  aleaaaniBg  of  support  for 
tbe  etala  of  ZKsal  la  ttalg  BooNf 

Mr.  LONQ  at  Marylaad.  I  donot  know 
\^tiy  it  would  no$  be.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr,  Cbalrmaa,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LCmO  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  tbe 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  that 
the  gentlemaa'B  amendment  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  should  be.  I  had  Intended 
to  offer  the  same  amendment  he  has.  hut 
in  a  stronger  version  by  adding  the 
word  "shall"  Instead  of  "may"  follow- 
ing the  amount  of  $50  million. 

As  soon  as  I  have  ttw  opportunity, 
I  mean  to  c^er  an  amendment  to  tbe 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  strengthen  the  true  purpose 
al  his  amendment,  namely  to  laake  cer- 
tain that  the  $50  million  provided  for 
Israel  is  nothing  less. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
language  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  be  subetituted  for  mine  to  make  it 
"shall "  instead  of  "may." 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
sent  a  substitute  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  the  goitleman 
from  Maryland  make  a  un4inimous-c<m- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  make  a 
xinanimous-consent  request  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
which  substitutes  the  word  "shall"  for 
"may"  be  inserted  as  part  of  nxy  amend- 
ment so  that  my  amendment  shall  read: 

auUl  allooate  not  leaa  tban  StO  munon. 
I  think  it  is  a  play  on  words.  I  think 
the  "not  less  than"  is  strong  enough. 

Mr.  PDCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  reeerv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  have  at  tbe 
desk  an  ainendment  which  I  had  at- 
tempted to  offer  when  the  Cbalr  reooc** 
nized  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  and 
my  amendment  \(^ilch  was  at  tbe  dedc 
and  is  at  the  dedt  would  have  changed 
the  word  "may"  to  "riiall." 

I  had  also  sent  up  tbe  substitute  which 
would  provide  that  the  language  read 
"not  less  than  $50  million  shall  be  al- 
located." 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  gmtleman  had 
an  amen<te«it  before  the  Houae  now 
stating  tha$^  nd$  lea  than  $M  mimoo 
may  be  alloeated.  and  ha  has  now  asked 
imammouB  consent  that  the  word  "nuur" 
be  changed  to  "shall."  in  order  not  to 
confuse  the  parliamentary  sltoatkHi  I 
wiK  net  oblect. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  I  had 
planned  to  offer  the  same  amendment. 
I  support  this  amtBdmanf,. 

Mr.  GBRAUS  R.  FOEiD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  tbe  right  to  object.  I 
must  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  tempest 
in  a  tcapoU  because  tba  aiitbDrlsatla& 
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bill— the  gentleman  from  New  Yoa*  w«« 
right— doe*  direct  the  executive  branch 
to  obligate  up  to  »60  miUkm  to  IffMi.  I 
am  for  the  intent  and  purpow  of  tb*  MU 
and  the  amendment.  On  the  oth«r  haaa. 
an  administrations  I  have  known  m  24 
years  In  the  Home,  whether  tlMy  w«r© 
Democratic  or  Republican,  have  newr 
construed  a  dlrectlTe  In  the  Held  of  ob- 
ligation* to  be  mandatory. 

So  I  think  whether  you  make  it 
•shall"  or  "mar  or  "up  to,"  It  U  r^ 
immaterial,  because  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration will  make  araflaWe  to  UM 
every  dollar  that  Is  needed  to  maintain 
Israel's  independence  and  security. 

Mr  Chairman,  In  my  judgment,  rather 
than  to  amend  this  bill  in  this  sort  of 
haphazard  way.  I  will  object,  and  If  some- 
body wants  to  offer  a  substitute  that  In- 
cludes "shall."  I  wUl  support  it.  I  think 
the  proponents  ought  to  do  It  in  a  more 
proper  legislative  way  and  not  by  some 
confused  procedure  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 
I  object.  .       ,    X.      J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  U  heard. 
Mr.  PA8SB4AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opixwltlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  you  my 
positive  assurance  that  there  is  no  plan 
to  shortchange  Israel.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  handle  this  blU  for  18  years. 
We  have  shown  preference  to  that  coun- 
try by  design,  and  I  have  been  guilty  of 
if  because  we  created  that  state. 

They  are  doing  a  tremendous  job  In 
the  world.  I  believe  we  should  support 
them.  As  far  a«  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
going  to  support  them. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  Is  to 
keep  the  system  of  appropriating  funds 
on  a  regular  basis.  We  should  not  actual- 
ly earmark  funds  for  nations.  All  of 
these  funds  are  on  an  illustrative  basis. 
Even  as  serious  as  the  situation  Is  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  we  do  not  earmark 
fimds  for  Vietnam. 

It  has  not  been  the  poUcy  since  the 
inception  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
earmark  funds.  We  always  give  It  on  an 
illustrative  basis. 

We  have  made  the  legislative  hIeUMry 
here  I  can  assure  the  Members  who  are 
preeent  that  as  it  would  apply  to  the 
military  credit  sales  as  well  as  to  sup- 
porting assistance.  Israel  will  receive  the 

If  we  earmark  funds  for  Israel  in  the 
WU  and  make  it  mandatory  that  it  be 
allocated,  that  will  leave  a  smaU  amount 
for  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world- 
It  may  be  Just  that  way.  but  what 
would  hw)pen  if  halfway  through  the 
administration  should  decide  that  th«r 
needed  only  $30  milUon,  and  we  pinned 
them  down  to  $60  million?  Ttoea  we  can- 
not utilize  the  other  $30  mUIlocL 

We  want  to  keep  the  rocoord  straight 
that  we  give  this  money  on  an  illuatra- 
tlve  basis,  and  we  are  looking  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  fund  the  programs  as  we 
have  expressed  ovirselves  not  only  in  the 
Un  but  also  in  the  report. 

I  have  this  record  for  18  years  of 
sticking  by  my  word,  hoping  my  friends. 
We  do  not  have  too  many  of  them  but 
Isreiel  is  one  of  our  best  frien<b. 

I  am  certainly  going  to  glre  my  assur- 
ance to  the  Members  that  they  will  not 
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be  led  Into  a  trap  on  this.  Let  us  keep 
the  regular  arrangement  going. 

I  respect  all  of  these  great  Members, 
such  as  the  three  now  standing  trytog 
to  get  in  an  amendment  dealing  with 
Israel.  How  about  the  other  nations 
where  we  have  a  program?  Let  us  move 
along  according  to  the  bill.  The  Mem- 
bers can  take  the  committee  chairman's 
word  that  Israel  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  OORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PABSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genue- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  at  least  an  indication  from 
the  administration  that  no  money  here 
wiU  be  used  for  military  sales  to 
Pakistan. 
Mr.  PASSMAN  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORMAN.  I  do  not  anticipate  of- 
fering an  amendment,  but  I  hope  the 
administration  will  stick  to  that.  I  be- 
lieve it  wovdd  be  tragic  if  we  spent  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  for  Pakistan. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
will  not  be  any.  _    ^ 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  $50  million  m  security  sup- 
porting assistance  be  made  available  to 
Israel?  Is  that  the  intention? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  not  only  the 
intention,  but  so  far  as  the  committee 
has  the  power  to  do  so  we  are  going  to 
see  that  they  get  the  $»0  million. 

Remember  this:  M  we  should  accept 
the  language  presently  pending,  it  is 
not  mandatory  that  the  administration 
give  Israel  one  dime.  This  would  not  be 
doing  anything.  They  do  not  have  to  al- 
locate this  money  regardless  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  the  as- 
surance the  gentl«nan  from  Ixaiisiana 
has  just  given  I  do  not  believe  any  signif- 
icant change  in  the  language  is  neces- 
sary because  the  Nixon  administration 
will  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to 
maintain  Israels  independence.  The  in- 
tention of  the  House,  and  I  trust  of  the 
Senate,  would  be  that  that  much  money 
be  made  available  to  Israel  for  security 
supporting  assistance.  I  reiterate  that  I 
support  that  amount  and  whatever  is 
necessary  to  maintain  Israel's  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  nothing  ajiy 
better  than  a  record,  and  that  is  what 
we  tiave  lived  up  to,  on  our  commitment. 
Please  vote  down  the  amendment,  and 
let  us  move  along  ui  this  bill. 
siTB»TTruTi:     Aitmnvtaxm     opfxkid     by     mb. 

PUCIHSKl  FOR  TK*  AMKUDMXXT  BT  MB.  LONG 
or    atAkTI.AND 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AuMZMlment  offend  by  Mr.  Pucinbxi,  as  a 
8ubBtltut«  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Miryland:  Page  8,  line  14,  after  the 
wofd  "paragraph,"  strike  out  "tip  to  $40,000.- 
000"  and  lna«rt  "not  Ian  than  S60,000,000 
sb*U". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
reeognHed  for  5  minutes  In  favor  of  hJs 


Mr.  vXfCnmKl.  Mr.  Chalmian,  i  ofhr 
this  aoaendaoent  to  ttm  the  Bou«  «a 
oppoctOBitr  to  speak  oofc:  as  Amertcaas 
and  as  f  rtends  of  the  people  of  Israel  tn 
IsrMt%  most  serloui  crtite 

We  know  there-  Is  a  nionstrous  eoD> 
splracy  against  Israd  and  her  forelca 
ou^^octs  all  o«er  the  world.  No  nattoo 
today  is  subjected  to  a  greater  degree  oC 
brutal  terrorism  than  Isi  Israel,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  Ein  excellent  op> 
poftunity  for  us  in  this  House,  with  an 
due  respect  to  the  argument  being  of. 
f  tred  by  the  dUstlnguiahed  minority  \e»Ai 
er  and  the  distinguished  (^lalrman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  with  an  due  respect 
to  the  other  argtmients  presented  here, 
this  is  an  excellent  oppoitnnlty  through 
this  gesl^e  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Ho«8e  today  to  say  to  tl*  people  of  Is. 
rari  that  we  Intend  to  stand  behind 
them  in  this,  their  grim  moment  of 
tragedy,  when  we  see  the  most  vldois, 
diabolical  kind  of  terrorism  being  prac- 
ticed against  this  country,  starting  at 
Munich,  with  the  assatlt  on  IsraeTi 
athletes,  and  only  yesterday  watching 
this  wholly  new  type  ot  terrwlsm  being 
exported  not  wily  into  oitr  own  country, 
but  into  other  countries  by  Arab  terror- 
ists through  the  form  of  letters  c<aitaln- 
Ing  lethal  explosives. 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  made  an  excellent 
presentation  here.  I  know  that  he  spdls 
out  the  case  very  wisely,  smd  I  do  not 
intend  to  argue  with  him. 

I  respect  his  word;  I  know  that  what 
he  says  here  Is  valid  and  meaningful.  But 
I  would  hope  that  this  amendment  would 
be  adopted  by  the  committee  as  an  ex- 
pression by  this  Congress  that  In  this 
tragic  moment  when  the  most  brutal  re- 
sources are  being  used  against  Israel  and 
her  government,  we  in  this  country  are 
sensitive  to  her  plight  and  want  to  hdp 
her  in  her  hour  of  crisis.  My  vote  for  thb 
amendment  will  be  a  reafftrmation  that 
America  stands  behind  Israel  and  all  at- 
tacks on  her  sovereignty  will  fall. 

Mr.  ChairmEOi,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  We  have  all 
come  to  concur  in  the  general  philosophy 
we  live  imder  a  government  of  laws,  not 
men. 

Now.  does  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana CMi.  Passman)  have  a  guarantee  he 
is  going  to  be  here  all  next  year?  I  hope 
so,  but  do  we  know  that  for  sure? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Well.  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  I  hope  he  wUl  be.  He  has 
been  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
Congress  and  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion, and  I  hope  he  will  be  here  for  a  long. 
long  time  to  come. 

But  the  issue  Is  not  whether  or  not  this 
amendmmt  is  gcArss  to  pass;  the  Issue 
here  Is  that  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
express  oiu-  strtmg  f  eellbgs  of  support  to 
Israel  In  her  great  mMnant  of  crisis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yldd  to  the  genUe- 

man.  ^^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  the. 
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language  ought  to  be  Just  as  strong  as  it 
was  last  year. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  goitleman 

yield?  ._  , 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  chalr- 
nian  of  the  committee. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Let  us  just  look  at  this 
in  an  orderly  way.  Why  is  the  gentleman 
selecting  one  Uttle  nation  of  3  mlUlon? 

You  could  make  a  stronger  case 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  I  am  picking  out  Is- 
rael because  there  Is  no  other  nation  in 
this  world  which  is  today  the  victim  of 
monstrous  terrorism  that  you  see  being 
inflicted  against  Israel.  You  cannot  name 
me  another.  Israel  needs  our  help  and  I 
intend  to  do  aU  I  can  to  help  assure  this 

help. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  How  about  the  Par 

East? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  no  other  na- 
tion that  is  a  victim  today  of  the  kind  of 
diabolic  plotting  and  brutality  that  Is 
going  on  In  the  form  of  a  whole  new 
concept  of  terrorism  that  Is  being  ex- 
ported by  the  terrorists  against  Israel  to 
every  comer  of  this  world. 

This  is  a  situation  that  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  every  one  of  us,  and  that  is  why 
I  single  out  Israel,  because  today  no  na- 
tion needs  the  moral  support  of  the 
world  more  than  Israel. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yidd  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  First,  the  gentleman 
picks  Israel.  Are  not  we  really  a  little 
bit  ridiculous  when  we  select  one  small 
nation?  We  all  want  to  help,  but  here 
we  are  singling  out  one  nation  among 
102  nations  that  receive  help.  You  know 
I  am  just  as  pro-Israel  as  anyone.  We 
know  the  record.  We  are  all  pro-Israel. 
But  let  us  not  louse  up  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion trying  to  overmake  our  points. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Pucinskl  sub- 
stitute to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Lowo), 
and  the  Long  amendment  as  amended 
thereby. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question  but 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  subconmiittee  intend  for  this 
money  to  go  to  Israel.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  question  of  the  friendship 
of  this  Democratic -controlled  Congress 
for  Israel  or  any  question  of  the  Repub- 
lican-controlled administration's  friend- 
ship for  Israel,  and  I  believe  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  not  only 
this  year  but  for  the  next  4  years  Is 
going  to  continue  to  demonstrate  that 
friendship  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  I  think  we  should  leave  no 
doubt  under  heaven  and  not  one  stone 
unturned  so  that  there  can  be  no  qoee- 
tkn  at  all  ctf  the  fact  that  we  intend  this 
aioney  to  go  to  Israel.  I  cannot  see  why 
«e  cannot  use  the  same  language  that 
we  did  last  jrear  for  that  piurpose. 

So  I  do  rise  In  support  of  the  substi- 
tute as  well  as  tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  PAWfiliAN.  U  you  should  adopt 
this  laagUMi.  It  la  not  naaadatoiy  upon 
the  admlnlstemlten  to  allooate  eaia  dime 
to  Israel.  You  are  not  changing  anyttUns. 
you  are  only  iadlcatbig  tba  reseen  vby 
we  are  d(^ng  this.  I  stetad  that  purpose 
about  2  minutes  aco. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  (X  course,  the  gen^ 
tleman  is  correct.  However,  I  would  say 
it  is  stronger  laiwi—Q  for  us  to  use,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  to  vote  for  it.  I  think 
the  President  will  come  across  with  this 
money  aad  the  intentions  of  both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  are 
firm  but  it  is  stronger  language  and 
therefore  Iwaat  to  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  GONTE.  Will  the  gentleman  yields 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  r<Mn  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and  as«- 
sociate  myself  wiUi  his  remarks.  I  want 
to  clarify  the  fact  that,  should  we  adopt 
this  language,  it  will  indicate  the  strong 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
must  provide  for  a  strong  and  viable 
Israel. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.   The   gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  of  terrorists. 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  overlooking  a 
place  where  they  have  a  great  number 
of  them,  namely,  Ireland. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  Under  the  language  pres- 
ently written  in  the  bill  there  is  no  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
make  any  money  available  to  Israel.  Un- 
der the  language  of  the  Pucinskl  amend- 
ment there  is  no  obligation,  either,  on 
the  President  except  it  is  more  firm. 

What  the  Pucinskl  language  does  is 
to  say  that  if  this  money  is  to  be  avail- 
able, it  shall  go  to  Israel.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  use  the  language  of  the  bill, 
the  President  will  have  a  choice  of 
whether  to  use  that  money  for  Israel  or 
some  other  nation.  I  support  the  Pucin- 
skl amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  us  put  it  in  the 
proper  perspective  both  on  the  military 
credit  sales  and  supporting  assistance. 
If  you  put  stronger  language  in  the  bill 
with  regard  to  the  $300  million  for 
military  credit  sales  and  Israel  found 
out  they  wanted  to  purchase  only  $210 
million  worth  of  planes,  then  you  are 
going  to  lose  $90  million.  Under  the  pres- 
ent language  3ttu  can  fund  It  up  to  $300 
million,  if  it  is  needed,  but  If  you  pass 
this  language  in  the  amendment,  you  are 
making  it  mandatory  to  set  it  aside.  If 
you  find  out  later  that  they  need  only 
$310  million  wortb,  then  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  spend  the  other  $90  mil- 
lion. 

We  handled  it  this  way  In  the  past,  and 
Mr.  Yatks,  I  see,  agrees  with  me  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  such  a  development  might 


•ave^iike  taxpayers eome  maneiy.  UlMtmai 
stMOld  not  need  it.  let  it  be  saved.  I  smu 
oanfldent,  however.  Israel  will  need  tfala 
help,  and  should  have  it^ 

Ifr.  liOilOlot  Mazyland.  WIU  the  ^n- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gontte- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  ttaa 
gentleman  for  yjobUng 

I  dtared  this  amendment  ortglnally. 
I  did  iu>t  think  it  was  a  giest  btg  dtrnl, 
but  thisi  it  would  be  good  to  have  the 
saae-lafisuage  this  year  as  last.  But  the 
more  the  objections  heat  up  against  it. 
the  more  conoetnad  I  am  as  to  what  on 
earth  is  the  reason  for  not  putting  in  the 
stronger  language. 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  President 
doea  not  have  to  allocate.  All  right.  He 
does  not  have  to.  But  what  is  the  harm 
in  the  language?  It  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  Why  should  we  not 
put  itin  there? 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
and  the  minority  leader  do  not  want  to 
put  it  in  here  indicates  there  must  be 
something  here  I  do  not  know  about  and 
many  of  the  rest  of  us  do  not  know  about. 
Mr,  BiOOHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re« 
fuse  to  yield  farther. 

May  I  simply  say  thU:  that  it  Is  be* 
yond  qoestlon  that  the  dlstlngalshed 
mlnonty  leader  supports  this  money  for 
laraeL  His  record  is  clear,  as  Is  that  of 
the  Prwldent. 

I  do  want  tbB  reeord  to  show  and  the 
bill  to  reflect  that  we  supported  and 
voted  for  the  strongest  possible  language 
in  this  body.  I  therefore  urge  support  for 
the  stabstttute  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  clerk  reread  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Now 
York? 
mere  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  reread 
the  ameodment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PirciireKX)  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  frtHn  Maryland  ("Mr.  Loiro). 
The     Clerk     reread     the     substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strflce  the  requisite  numbw  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  Intended  to  offer 
this  amendment.  I  had  it  drafted  yester- 
day. I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  from  TlUnots  (Mr.  Pwoiwau) 
perfect  his  amendment  by  sMldng  out 
the  word  "may"  follovring  the  sum  of 
'$M,000;«00,"  and  hi  that  case  I  think 
the  amendih«it  will  be  in  the  shape  that 
the  genUeman  intends. 

Mr.  YATBB.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  already  has;  the 
word  "shaU"  is  in  there. 
Mr.  DOW.  No,  the  word  "may"  is  there. 
TfSs  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
desire  tomal^e  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  modify  the  subetttate  ameodr 

ment?  

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DDW.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemaa 
from  minois. 

Mr.  HUCJJvaKI.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Nfew  York  will 
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nad.  OIL  reftdlng  tb*  mamniwuni,  ttB*  v« 
subsUtutod  th«  language,  "not  Iam  Umb 
|6«.000.000  shaU."  That  to  the  lawgnagw 

we  are  putting  In.  

Mr.  YATBS.  II  tii»  gBOftaaaaan  -^ 
yield,  the  genUeman  from  niinoU  oia 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  AU  rlgbi;  I  wlU  aco^^ 
tb*  nuKliflcatloa.  ^.    ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  MaiTland.  Mr.  (Sialr- 
man.  I  am  not  sura  at  this  pota»  jMt 
what  ttM  laoguage  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ca»alr  wfll  state 
that  the  geottanan  from  New  Yort  haa 
the  floor.  ^.^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  CSialr- 
man.  will  the  gmtleman  ylddt 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LiONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  know,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  original  amendment,  as  to 
where  the  amendment  stands  now  at 
the  present  time,  because  it  would  ap- 
pear that  we  have  a  E^uclnskl  substitute 
amendment  to  the  Long  of  Marylend 
amendment,  and  now  we  have  a  Dow 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
wtU  permit  the  Chair  to  interject,  the 
Chair  will  state  that  the  subrtitute 
amendment  at  the  timk  is  as  Just  reread 
by  the  Clerk.  The  Clerk  read  the 
amendment  o«ered  as  a  subetltute  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Po- 
cDJSKi)  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Maryland    (Mr. 

IiOHC) . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yieid  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. ,  ^^     . 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  merely 
wish  to  suggest  that  we  certainly  have 
demonstrated     one     thing     here     very 
clearly,  and  that  is  the  situation  is  con- 
fused. No  one  seeoiB  to  know  what  the 
amendment  is  all  about.  So  I  say.  let  us 
vote  the  amendment  down,  and  you  can 
rest  assured  that  Israel  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  Congress.  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselvee.  Let  us  vote  the  amendment 
down.                               _     .  _      . 
Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooMent  that  the  amendaaetit 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr  Pucimxz)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  oflered  by  the  goitleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Lone)  be  medifled 
so  that  It  will  read: 

On  p«c«  e,  im»  1*.  a»rtk«  o***  **>*  word*  "up 
to  $60,000,000  in*y".  ax*d  U>Mrt  In  ilea  thei*- 
ot  "oot  lew  tban  «6O,0O0^0O0  abaU" 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  oWectiooto 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chalr- 
mau.  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
rise  In  objection  not  about  the  propoeal 
made  by  the  gentlunan  from  Florida 
<Mr.  GiBBOiis),  but  I  do  object  to  the 
comment  that  was  made  by  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  PASaMAH)  when  he  characterlud 
all  of  us  as  confused.  I  think  the  con- 
fusion exists  among  thoaa  who  have  be«i 
trying  to  beat  each  other  over  the  head 
with  certain  language,  or  certain  dollars. 


Thte'ConfUBlon  is  only  among  those  who 
b«v»  done  this  or  done  that  en  this 
ameaukaent  on  its  several  variations,  so 
piaaae  do  not  include  the  rest  of  mb. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  tbe  gentleman  ia 
correct.  I  stand  corrected.  There  are  only 
sevoral  Members  that  are  amfused. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chalr- 
maa.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

Ttoa  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  <rf  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  GnsoNs)  ? 
•niere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Pucinski  substitute  to  the  Long  amend- 
ment.  For  too  long  we  have  dtsregarded 
the  outflow  of  American  capital.  This  is 
a  grave  American  illness— for  jobs  are 
known  to  follow  the  flow  of  cairital. 

I  want  to  also  say  that  this  language 
Is  Imperative  becatise  we  have  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as 
you  know,  a  proposal  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  administration  which  pro- 
vides for  a  ceiling  limitation  of  $250  bil- 
lion on  spending.  Never  before,  in  my 
legislative  experience,  has  such  a  blan- 
ket authority  been  requested  by  any 
President.  ^.     . 

What  this  does  Is  to  give  the  President 
the  right  to  cut  everything  and  any- 
thing. He  can  cut  social  secuiity.  Or  he 
can  cut  veterans'  pensions.  He  can  cut 
anything. 

I  think  in  the  light  of  these  ch^um- 
stances  and  the  possibilities  that  exist  of 
that  kind  of  legislative  restriction  which 
may  be  placed  on  the  books.  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  that  this  amend- 
ment say  what  it  says  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lis- 
tened with  some  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the   distinguished   chairman  of  the 
subcommittee    about    somebody    being 
confused.    Perhaps    the    chairman    was 
confused.  But  I  am  sure  there  is  no  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  the  author  of  this 
amendment    because    this    amendment 
gives  us  an  opportxinity  to  express  a  sin- 
cere desire  by  this  Congress  In  support 
of  the  people  of  Israel  and  their  govern- 
ment who  are  now  going  through  perhaps 
their  most  tragic  moment  in  history  with 
a  whole  new  form  of  terrorism  being  ex- 
ploded all  over  the  world  against  these 
brave  and  gallant  people. 

B4r.  Cliairman,  there  is  no  confusion 
on  that. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Pucm- 
sKi)  as  a  substitute  for  the  aimendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long). 

The  substitute  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  oflered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Maryland  '  Mr.  Long)  ,  as  amended. 

The    amendment,    as    amended,    was 

agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


OveraMW  Private  Investment  CorpontlM. 
reserves;  For  expenses  authorlaed  by  8*cUi» 
236(t) .  949.500,000,  to  remftln  avaUable  AuitQ 
expended. 

AMXNOMSNT  OWWStLXD  BT   MB.  LONO  Or 

MAKTLAVD- 

Mr.  LONG  of  MarylUid.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendmeot. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollcnrs : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lono  of  Mary. 
land-  Ou  page  7,  line  6,  aflM  the  word  "838 
If)"  strike  out  •■»4a.600,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu" thereof  ••$12,600,000," 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man my  amendment  cuts  the  approprta- 
tion '  from  $42,500,000  to  $ia.500.0«0. 
which  was  the  approrlation  last  year. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration and  its  predecessors  were  set 
up  as  an  insurance  corporation  24  years 
ago  to  encourage  corporations  to  invest 
overseas— and  have  they  Uken  advan- 
tage of  it? 

We  have  had  the  export  of  capital 
needed  to  modernize  our  own  workshops. 
We  have  had  the  export  of  jobs,  since  the 
U.S.  Overseas  Investmenrt  produces  goods 
which  Is  sent  back  and  which  undersell* 
United  States  goods.  ^  »v.       , 

We  have  had  the  decline  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar  on  the  world  exchanges. 

Present  insurance  claims  pending  are 
$215  6  million  of  which  |192.8  million  are 
alone  in  Chile— $92.0004)00  of  this  Is  for 
the  telephone  company  that  was  naticm- 
allzed— the  ITT  that  we  hear  so  much 
about,  and  I  beUeve  a  very  large  piece 
of  change  went  to  a  campaign  committee 
of  a  certain  candidate  for  Congress. 
$100  000.000  for  Anaconda  Copper— for 
copper  companies   Inchidlng  Anaconda 

and  Canco.  ^«»r. 

The  total  overseas  reserves  of  OPic 
are  $133.4  million.  The  maximum  con- 
tingent liability  of  OPIC  is  over 
$3,000,000. 

CONCHJSION 

What  started  out  to  be  a  contributory 
insurance  system  under  which  Anns 
would  pay  for  their  own  insurance  hw 
become  a  Treasury  raid  by  big  Dhltod 
States  and  foreign  conglomerates— iixe 
the  ITT— and  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  them.  This  is  a 
subsidy— an  expcwrt  of  the  Nation's  capi- 
tal, to  say  nothing  of  a  campaign  con- 
tributions subsidy. 

I  will  quote  at  this  time  my  friend  and 
Chairman,  to  Mr.  Mnxs  and  Dr.  John  B. 
Hannah,  Chairman  of  OPIC: 

II  you  people  h»ve  bu*  a  good  OP"^"^ 
why  dont  you  operate  on  70^°"^^^^ 
Why  do  you  want  to  co«ae  to  the  CongTMs 
Tor  this  fantastically  high  annual  appropria- 
tion? 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Passman  at  his  word 
and  OPIC  at  its  word  and  cut  this  appro- 
priation down  to  last  year's  anaounti 
believe  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  has  an  even  stronger  ameno- 
ment  later  to  come,  but  I  reaBy  *«*!  ^e^ 
strongly  that  this  item  should  oe 
strongly  cut.  . 

Mr.  PASfflWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rW 
in  opposition  to  the  amenrimeot.  \^^ 
tlon  whether  there  Is  a  Member  of  C«- 
gress  that  has  any  less  love  for  an  aW^ 
than  I  have  for  the  Overseas  Private  in- 
vestment Corporation,  but  we  have  to  M 
realistic.  We  created  tWs  agency  or  » 


some  20  years  ago  to  Idmum 
VA  ovcneas  imwtmente.  Of  course, 
they  charge  a  subrtaattal  premium  on 
this  insuiaaoe,  and  so  aa  to  orean  a 
icaerve,  tiie  Congress  haa  made  amraal 
umoprlatlons  to  this  aocount, 

Mr  Chairman,  tliaee  people  ptawied 
with  "us  for  tJie  entire  $86  mllUon.  Ttoe 
facts  are  they  might  need  the  entire  $85 
million.  ^^  . 

Let  me  read  from  the  report  so  that 
UM  Members  will  know  that  we  are  ap- 
oroaching  this  thtog  properly.  Page  28, 
Budget  request:  $85  mlUion.  W»  recom- 
mend $42,508,000.  I  quote  about  the 
fourth  paragraph  down: 

The  corporation  preeently  estimates  that 
the  mf**'"""'  contingent  liability  facing 
OPIC  as  of  June  80.  lOW,  approximates  M.a 
bUUon  The  present  Insurance  claims  pend- 
li«  a«  of  the  same  date  are  estimated  to  total 
M15  5  million,  of  which  $102.8  mllUon  la 
attributed  to  Chile  alone.  In  addltton.  It  Is 
estimated  that  about  WS.S  blUlon  In  poten- 
tisl  claims  could  be  presented  to  OPIC  Tor 
proesaslng. 


We  have  to  meet  these  claims.  In  the 
very  near  future,  they  may  have  to  have 
a  supplranental  appropriation;  but.  If  we 
get  this  cat  too  fat,  the  Members  will 
understand  It  will  make  it  more  dlfflcult 
for  these  people  to  adjust  these  claims. 
I  think  this  law  should  be  tightened  up, 
but  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Mnxs,  the  pres- 
ident of  OPIC,  he  Is  dohig  a  great  job. 
He  is  streamlining  the  organization.  He 
is  moving  with  great  caution  as  to  guar- 
anteeing additional  investments  abroad. 
So  I  think  that  we  should  provide  the 
$42,500,000,  and  then  get  the  legislative 
committee  next  year  to  tighten  up  this 
legislation  and  have  stricter  guidelines 
by  which  OPIC  should  operate. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
concur  in  the  remarks  he  made  and  state 
that  we  did  make  substantial  reductions 
by  cutting  the  request  by  half.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
in  order  to  comply  with  a  need  they  wUl 
have  to  have  a  supplemental. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  that  we  found  out  during  the 
healings  that  most  of  the  other  trad- 
ing countries  have  similar  organizations 
to  our  OPIC.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
their  Commonwealth  Development  Cor- 
poration with  over  $500  milllwi  Invested. 
Prance  has  its  organization,  and  Japan 
has  a  large  overseas  economic  coopera- 
tion fund,  and  Gennany  has,  and  Den- 
mark  has,  and  the  Netherlands  has.  If 
we  are  going  to.  compete  witli  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  In.  making  sure  that  our 
iHoducts  are  belna  ueed  and  sold  aod 
that  our  exports  are  belmr  taken  into 
ottier  eountrieato  reduce  our  balance-of- 
paotments  problem,  we  need  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  OPIC.  I  would  emphasize 
that  OPIC  operates  to  the  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Mr.  Chahman.  It  Is  doing  a  good  job 
and  I  especially  would  like  to  concur  In 
the  fact  that  the  present  leadership  of 
OPIC  is  especially  well  qualified  and  is 
doing  an  excellent  job. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Tnfiflwi tally.  tiMV  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  now. 

Mr.  CONTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem  an  ytdd? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yMd  t«  the  gestto- 
man  from  Maesaehuaette. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  gentieman  in  the  well.  I  hope  thlB 
amendmant  does  not  prevail. 

I  understand  OPIC  has  developed  over 
$4  billion  of  Invastmeat  In  these  coun- 
tries. The  countiles  the  United  States  is 
Interested  in  hi  Asia  and  Africa  and 
South  America  represent  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world.  These  are  new  mar- 
kets. If  we  prevail  In  these  coontilea  it  is 
going  to  maiicedly  Improve  our  balance- 
of -payments  situation  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendmamt 
is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Passman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylc^? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MiBSOtui. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  hazards  other  than 
expropriation  of  U.S.  properties  Is  cov- 
ered by  the  iiururance  program? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Under  the  charter 
OPIC  can  also  make  loans.  They  are 
making  some  lo&ns  with  the  OPIC  ac- 
count.  I  never  hked  that  becauae  we  have 
15  agencies  of  the  Government  making 
loans.  I  thought  these  people  ought  to 
stay  in  the  insurance  bustaiesB,  but  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  authorized  these  peo- 
ple to  make  loans.  They  are  making 
loans.  This  committee  has  no  veto  power 
over  the  Congress,  so  when  Congress  au- 
thorizes these  agencies  and  gives  them 
authority,  then  our  committee  has  to 
fimd  tiiem. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  My  question  Is  limited 
to  the  insurance  coverage,  to  the  cover- 
age of  the  insurance  program.  What  haz- 
ards are  covered  other  than  expropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  For  instance  the  ma- 
neuvering of  the  cmrency.  One  can  ma- 
neuver currency  and  break  a 'man  as 
quickly  as  one  could  with  expropriation. 
Or  in  times  of  war  there  could  be  a  ccxn- 
plete  loss.  There  is  quite  a  list  of  things. 
They  can  take  part  of  it  or  only  part  of 
it  and  they  can  insure  only  partially. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  whetiier  or  not  under  present 
law  OPXC  has  authority  to  make  such 
contracts  of  gaaraaty  in  tbe  Soviet 
Unkm? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  la  no  type  of  aid 
bo  the  Soviet  Union  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Bight  now  a  great  body 
of  American  bushiessmeB.  are  consider- 
ing p^ftk^»g  coasidarahle  ln.vestmenta  In 
the  Soviet  Union  with  plants  and  equip- 
ment. This  Is  a  very  important  question 
that  I  think  we  om^  to  have  an  aoswer 
to  before  we  give  OPIC  a  blanket  author- 
ity to  do  something. 

Mr.  PASSMAK.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman as  far  as  I  know  they  are  not 


pcesenUy  Insuring  any  loaoa  in  RumU 
and  thfw  do  not  have  any  plana  ta  do 
sol  I  caimok  speak  too  far  iato  ttae  (utare. 
Uc.  VAM3K.  J  have  oa«  adrtitttmai  quoi- 
(iop.  In  going  over  the  flnanrlal  Jtate- 
moate  of  the  American  oocporatkna  in 
tlM  Uet  earlier  thU  Kour.  them  wa#  an 
expreas  statement  made  in  tbe  nx  flnaa- 
eial  report  for  1971,  that  tiilf  one  cetpo- 
ration  was  going  to  reoeive  over  $88 
mttllGBi  tram  tte  Ovtrseaa  Zaveatmsnt 
Corporation. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  acDtteman  may 
revise  aiMl  extend  his  ronarki. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thhik  they  arc  goftng 
to  be  very  cautious  about  over-extending 
credit  now  because  they  have  so  many 
claims  pending.  They  are  bctns  extremely 
cautious.  I  can  provide  ttit  tnftmnatinn 
to  the  gentieman  or  he  can -call  the  Pres- 
idegot  of  OPIC. 

Mr.  VAKIK.  I  wUl  see  that  the  full 
information  la  included. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  trust  this  amend- 
ment win  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  was 
ever  contemplated.  a«  the  chairman  of 
the  subcomnxLttM,  Mr.  PASocAa  indicated, 
that  tbe  Ovwseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  make  loans.  It  was  designed 
to  provide  immutvtux  for  American  in- 
vestmenis  ahrocMl.  In  reading  tlae  hear- 
ings I  learned,  for  instance  that  this  out- 
fit made  a  loan  to  a  bankrupt  motor- 
cycle outfit  In  CaMomla  which  is  now 
producing  motorcycles  In  Taisan  with 
foreign  labor  and  selling  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  also  made  a  loan  to  an 
InvestDWDt  corporation  in  Panama 
where  the  head  of  that  government  re- 
cently seized  a  public  utility  owned  by 
cltiaens  of  the  United  States. 

What  Und  of  business  is  this? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentieman 

yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Please  give  me  some  an- 


swers. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  I  will.  I  objected 
strenuously  to  this  system  of  OPIC  mak- 
ing loans,  but  the  Congress  did  not  see 
it  that  way.  They  passed  an  authoriza- 
tion giving  them  the  right  to  make  loans. 
That  is  why  we  have  been  riding  herd 
on  this  organization  for  many,  many 
years.  We  have  given  them  only  about 
20  percent  of  their  request.  This  year, 
we  have  cut  them  In  half.  They  aiked 
%ii  mllUon;  we  gave  them  $42^(00,000. 
I  hope  the  gentieman  will  pursue  this 
tn^^ght  and  go  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittees and  take  these  people  out  of  the 
numey-lendlng  bu^ness  and  put  them 
back  entirely  in  the  insnraaee  bosiaeM. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  gentleman's 
view  at  alL 

Mr.  craOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  I  want  to 
r^terate  that  the  genttemaa  from  Lou- 
isiana and  the  committee  have  not  cut 
one  nickrt  from  this  bill.  AB  they  have 
cutis  a  lot  of  money  from  an  asking  price. 
The  bill  is  a  lot  higher  than  laat  year. 
This  Is  three  times;  almoet  four  timea 
what  it  was  last  year. 

Lek  me  give  you  another  lltQe  gem 
brought  out  In  the  heartags  concerning 
OPIC  They  laid  off  or  reinsured  quite 
a  bit  of  this  stuff  with  Uoyds.  Uoycte,  of 
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cotme.  IB  merely  a  brolew  for  a  lot  of 
other  companieB  aU  over  the  ?»«»• 

We  tried  to  tod  out  to  the  heartofs 
whether  the  people  who  laid  thte  toeur- 
ance  off.  or  thla  reinsurance,  had  the 
reeervee  to  cover  the  losses  if  they  occur; 
for  examine,  If  Chile  should  completely 
go  out,  BJoA  theee  other  countries,  and  It 
turns  out  that  most  of  them  do  not  have 
the  reserves.  Ttiat  is  a  smaU  p«rt. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  paying  them  f  esa, 
and  we  are  getting  pseudo  insurance  or 
rdnsuranoe  in  exchange.  I  think  this  is 
the  phonleet  blU  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  OR088. 1  do  not  know  how  much 
they  are  lending. 

Mr.  PASSKIAN.  WID  the  gentleman 
yield  for  clailfloatliii? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman's  position  as  far  as  OPIC 
reinsuring.  I  do  not  Uke  it  any  better  than 
vou  do.  but  remember,  we  nave  $215 
million  in  claims  pending. 

Notwithstanding,  we  did  cut  them.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  quite  proper  to  say  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  that  he  deaU  un- 
fairly with  this  cMmnittee  only,  and  he 
is  honest  and  forthright  with  the  other 
11.  and  overstates  the  needs.  I  am  not 
going  to  Indict  all  the  jnibUc  ofBoers 
downtown. 

I  do  not  like  OPIC  any  better  than  you 
do.  I  want  to  see  It  get  back  into  the  in- 
surance businees,  but  I  think  we  are 
gotog  to  have  to  settle  these  claims. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  voted  down. 

Mr.  OR088  Let  me  sav  to  the  gentle- 
man and  members  of  the  committee, 
we  are  doing  some  mighty  weird  things 
these  days. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration was  never  designed  as  a  loan  out- 
fit to  compete  with  commercial  banks. 
yet  It  is  making  loans  It  has  made  a 
loan  commitment  of  $60  million  to  a 
Michigan  bank,  and  there  are  others. 
Mr.   PASSMAN.   Will   the  gentleman 

vleld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  kind  of  business  has 
got  to  be  stopped.  They  are  either  in- 
surance companies  or  loan  institutions. 
They  should  not  be  both. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
-.ield  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  realizes, 
of  oouree,  that  theee  claims  now  have 
been  presented.  All  of  these  companies 
who  made  these  Investments  abroad  paid 
their  insurance  premiums.  We  have  an 
obligation;  we  are  going  to  have  to  meet 
it  I  hope  the  amendment  is  voted  down. 

Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  Chairman,  l  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amoicimem. 

Trtie  Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppoeition  be- 
cause, of  all  the  agencies  for  which  funds 
are  provided  in  the  bUl.  this  is  one  of  the 
toest.  I  think  there  are  serious  miscon- 
ceptions here  which  must  be  cleared  up. 
I  direct  the  attention  of  my  coneagnee 
to  the  hearings,  part  I,  page  580: 

Ttii*  Is  ft  point,  not  wWeJy  reeognlBCd. 
wbloh  lM*n  <Uractly  on  th«  r«serve  appro- 
priation lequest  of  eS6  mlUlon  before  you  to- 
d*y.  OPIC  ami  Lta  prwI^oMaor  a«*nclM  tuive 
eariMd  mor«  Uiac  *1*0  mlUlon  In  Uwunace 
fees  paid  by  laTestors,  acftlnst  only  about  H 
mUlton  m  Insurance  claims  paid,  net  of  re- 


I  believe  that  is  a  very  significant 
fact. 

The  Oongrew  diverted  $60  mlUlon  of  theee 
earning*  to  the  AID  houaiag  guaranty  pro- 
gram wben  CkPIG  waa  estaaUs&ed  aa  a  sepa- 
raU  corporation.  The  Oongxe«  aUo  re.^lnded 
tyy>  miuion  In  Treaeury  notes  In  flec&l  1B68. 
Up  until  1970.  the  administrator  of  the  in- 
surance and  guaranty  programs  was  not  al- 
lowed to  Invest  fee  income  in  US.  Oovem- 
ment  seeurttlee:  we  are  still  unable  to  Invest 
appropriated  portions  of  reaerves. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vakdc)  regarding  his  claim  with 
respect  to  ITT,  I  quote  from  page  563 
of  the  same  hearings: 

To  d&te  we  have  paid  oalf  one  Chile  claim. 
This  was  on  inconvertibility  coverage  to  Pord 
Motor  Co.  The  amount  was  $910,888.  Most  of 
this  was  recovered  by  OPIO  through  the  sale 
(for  U.S.  Embassv  uset  of  the  escudoe  of  the 
ObUean  aovernment  did  not  allow  Ford  to 
convert. 


To  quote  further: 

About  two-thirds  of  our  total  liabilities  In 
Chile  are  In  two  expropriations:  namely,  Ken- 
necott  and  I.T.T.  The  Chilean  authorttles 
and  I.T.T.  continue  to  talk  about  how  a  set- 
tlement might  be  negotiated. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  loans,  here 
on  the  same  page  563, 1  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  mj'  colleagues  to  the  second  from 
the  last  paragraph,  which  says: 

Income  from  guaranteee  of  private  loans 
issued  by  OPIC  In  fiscal  year  1973  Is  esti- 
mated at  $2.9  minion,  compared  to  $2  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1.7  million  in  fiscal 
year  I97l!  This  program  enables  institutional 
investors  such  as  insurance  companies,  pen- 
sion funds,  and  credit  unions  to  participate 
in  overseas  development  projects,  many  of 
which  also  involve  smalle*  and  medlum-slae 
investors.  It  is  a  way  to  pla^e  increased  reli- 
ance on  the  private  sector  in  international 
development. 

And  listen  to  this : 

Income  from  direct  loan  laveetmenta  from 
OPIC's  capital  fund  will  total  an  estimated 
$1  mlUlon  in  fiscal  year  1973,  ten  times  the 
estimated  $100,000  earned  by  this  new  pro- 
gram In  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  ask,  "What  do  you  want  to  do?  Kill 
a  profitable  venture?" 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  foreign 
aid  which  are  just  like  pouring  com  down 
a  rat  holfe,  but  this  is  a  program  making 
money  which  could  incresise  our  balance 
of  payments  and  could  help  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  some  of  these  de- 
veloping coimthes. 

I  say  we  are  attacking  the  wrong  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  contribution. 
I  certainly  agree  with  him,  though  we 
may  disagree  in  thought.  I  wonder  If 
he  agrees  with  me  that  the  mistakes 
made  have  mostly  been  in  the  past,  and 
under  the  new  numagement  we  have  an 
exc^ent  board  which  Is  riding  herd 
on  these  commitment?.  The  program  is 
being  streamlined  and  they  are  being 
very  conscientious,  and  are  not  run- 
ning into  some  of  the  troubles  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

We  have  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  work  it  out.  We  have  to  pay  these 


claims,  and  if  it  takes  a'supvtam«ntal 
we  wUl  have  to  provide  It.  It  Is  under 
excellent  management  now. 

Mr.  CONTB.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  absolutely  rlgbt.  He  is  run- 
ning a  tight  and  taut  ship  and  we  should 
not  penalise  him  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  ylrid? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  d  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  answer  the  question  I  asked 
the  chairman  before,  when  he  said  to 
Mr.  Milla.  the  president  of  OPIC : 

If  you  people  have  sucH  a  good  operation 
why  don't  you  operate  on  ypur  owu  profits? 
Why  do  you  want  to  come  to  Congress  for 
this  fantastlcaUy  high  appropriation? 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Cowix) 
was  recognized  for  1  additional  minute.) 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed 
out  Ml  page  580  that  this  money  which 
they  accumulated  had  been  diverted  to 
other  aid  programs.  This  is  unfortunate. 
If  they  had  been  allowed  to  keep  all  the 
money  they  made  as  a  result  of  these  in- 
surance and  loan  programs,  I  believe 
they  would  not  have  had  to  come  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  A  few  moments  ago  I 
talked  about  the  ITT  financial  re- 
port for  1971.  It  specifically  stated  they 
expected  to  get  $89,568,000  from  OPIC. 

OPIC  officials  have  denied  making  any 
award,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  require  tremendous  amount  of 
general  funding  by  the  taxpayers  to 
make  up  the  losses.  I  think  we  ought  to 
stop  and  see  where  we  are  going.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  with  the  open 
ended,  uncontrollable  expenditures  of 
government  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  <mi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Lowe). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion— demanded  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land— there  were — ayes  12,  noes  31. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, upon  advice  of  counsel.  I  withdraw 
the  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
aec.  no.  None  of  tlie  tvoOa  appropriated 
or  made  avaUaUe  pureaaot  to  thle  Act  for 
oarrylng  out  tlie  rnwreign'  AMletJinoe  A«t  d 
1961.  as  amended,  may  be  used  to  flnaaee 
the  proouremeat  at  iKCt  and  atoel  prodocts 
for  use  In  Vietnam  fiontatnlng  any  compo- 
nent acquired  by  the  producer  of  the  com- 
modity, In  the  form  in  wtioh  Imported  into 
the    country    of    production,    from    sources 
other  than  the  United  SUtee. 

AVEENDMEIfT  OfTERrD    BT    MR.    CrBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f oUbws :  ;  jt 


ABMOdoMat  oMred  by  Ifr.  OisMini:  Page 
11,  unmadlat^y  aMer  line  3.  laaert  ti%a  fol- 

loirtDS* 

■^  111.  Nooe  of  Uw  funds  approprtated 
bv  this  Act  for  carrying  out  the  Focetgn 
AigUtanoe  Act  of  1961  shaU  be  UMd  to  dU- 
cbMim  UalJUltJes  under  tnsuranoe  or  guaran- 
ties lamied  by  tbe  overMM  private  teveat- 
ment  corporation  after  the  date  of  enactmsnt 

of  this  Act." 
And    renumber    the    foUowlng    aaeUone 

aocordlngly. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  thla 
amendment  deals  with  OPIC,  a  subject 
wWch  we  have  just  been  discussing. 

This  amendment  does  not  attonpt  to 
reduce  the  appropriation.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Loulslaaa),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that  we 
have  not  seen  the  end  of  the  road  In  the 
money  that  we  must  put  up  in  the  OPIC 
corporation  to  finish  paying  for  the  In- 
vestments we  have  already  guaranteed 
and  already  insured,  but  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  put  an  end 
to  using  taxpayer  money  to  guarantee  or 
insure  future  foreign  investments — the 
outflow  of  capital  from  this  country, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  hour 
is  late  and  the  attendance  on  the  floor  is 
so  poor  right  now,  t>ecause  this  Is  a  very 
important  matter:  it  is  one  that  the  Con- 
gress must  focus  its  attention  upon. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  change 
in  the  world  since  we  developed  OPIC. 
When  we  went  out  to  rebuild  the  world 
after  World  War  n  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  devastated  and  we  were  very  proe- 
perous.  That  condition  has  changed. 
Those  areas  are  now  prosjjerous  them- 
selves. 

As  I  said,  after  the  end  of  World  War 
n  we  were  the  prosperous  nation  and 
everyone  else  waa  prostrate.  That  wm- 
dition  has  changed.  We  are  not  proe- 
trate,  but  most  of  these  nations  are  now 
able  to  take  care  of  themaelvea. 

As  a  deUberate  U.S.  policy  we  then  de- 
cided it  would  be  good  to  send  UJ3.  capi- 
tal overseas  to  help  build  up  these  coun- 
tries and  build  their  fsurtories  and  make 
them  more  productive  and  create  jobs 
over  there. 

That  time,  gentlemen,  is  over.  All  of 
you  know  for  the  last  20  years  we  have 
had  a  chronic  balsmce-of-payments  def- 
icit. In  the  last  4  years  we  have  had  a 
disastrous  turnaround  in  our  balance  of 
trade. 

That  is  what  this  is  aimed  at.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  penalize  American 
capital  and  tell  it  that  it  cannot  go 
overseas,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  use  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
to  subsidize  the  sending  of  U.S.  capital 
overseas.  That  is  what  my  amendment 
seeks  to  stop  and  cut  off,  not  retroac- 
tively but  in  the  future. 

When  this  bill  becomes  law,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, none  of  the  money  ajrproprlated 
in  this  bill  can  be  used  to  guarantee  or 
to  insure  future  investments  overseas. 
It  is  Just  a  sound  business  proposition. 
We  need  to  do  it. 

I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  as  most  of  you  know.  As  they 
jokingly  say  over  there,  I  am  the  last 
of  the  free  traders. 

But  I  am  not  a  fool,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  that  the  time  has  come  to  change 
and  change  our  policy,  and  I  am  trying 


to  do  It  In  a  sound  aad  cMMttnettv*  vay. 
I  want  to  cut  off  the  subaftdlBtac  and 
sending  of  UB.  oa»ttal  ofverseaa. 

That  sutaidiBlnv  and  seBding  of  UJB. 
capital  overswui  has  a  tendency  to  drag 
jobs  over  there  and  to  return  to  this 
country  excessive  imports.  We  need  to 
save  our  capital  and  continue  buUdlnc 
up  our  country.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  carry  out  overseas,  but  we  should  not 
be  using  our  UB.  capital  now  to  do  it. 
We  should  not  be  using  our  taxes  which 
we  levy  on  people  and  collect  iBTolun- 
tarily  to  subsidise  the  otrtflow  of  VS. 
capital.  It  hurts  our  country  to  do  this. 
We  should  be  neutral  in  that  respect, 

I  know  we  have  a  tremendous  obliga- 
tion which  is  going  to  come  due  some 
day  in  the  futra-e  of  contingent  liabil- 
ities. The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  read 
correctly  from  the  report  here. 

The  gentlera&n  from  Loutstens  point- 
ed out  correctiy  from  the  report  here  the 
contingent  liability  of  OPIC,  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  stand  about  $3.3 
bilUon.  The  reserve  account  la  about  de- 
pleted, and  It  vtill  be  depleted  further. 
I  did  not  vote  for  the  last  amendment 
because  I  thought— and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass* 
MAH)  that  it  la  going  to  take  all  of  that 
$85  "liiunn  part  of  wlilch  he  could  use 
to  finish  paying  these  defaulted  accounts 
and  these  defaulted  guarantees,  and  in- 
surance policies  that  we  have  over  there. 
But  let  us  not  go  on  and  continue  mak- 
ing ^e  same  mistakes.  Let  us  call  a  halt 
to  it  right  now.  Let  us  change  the  pcdicy 
that  we  have  made,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  change  that  policy  la  to  change  the 
appropriation  of  theee  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  irf  the  gen- 
tleman from  norlda  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GiBBoirs)  and  I  now  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Lowe)  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  but  la  the  gen- 
tleman questioning  me  or  am  I  question- 
ing the  gentleman? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  have  not 
voted  for  one  stogie  measure  that  would 
block  the  flow  of  gooda  into  this  country 
providing  It  was  a  flow  of  goods  which 
were  produced  under  competitive  condi- 
tions, but  I  wonder  how  the  gentleman 
can  justify  a  measure  like  this  which  has 
helped  to  subsidize  the  export — it  i&  only 
a  part — but  it  baa  helped  to  subsidize  the 
export  of  $100  billion  or  $200  billion-— 
depending  upon  how  you  look  at  it — of 
our  capital  that  could  be  much  better 
used  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  in  this 
country  to  help  build  up  the  job  oppor- 
tunities, and  solve  the  job  problems,  the 
income  problems,  the  iKkUution  problems. 
the  school  problems,  and  every  other 
problem. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  op- 
eration has  been  In  business  for  20  years. 
It  was  created  for  the  purpoae  of  insur- 
ing overseas  investments.  It  waa  given 
a  new  name  2  or  3  yearf  ago  when  they 
broadened  Its  authority. 


1  gusM  that  Ibscve  aetuidtr  been  nnra 
critical  In  wy  examlnafeloa  of  OFIC  than 
of  Unuxt  Bar  ottbr  prograiB  llmt  is  pre- 
sented to  our  suboommtetee.  bnt;  a*  X 
hate  stated  eattler.  ivc  tiare  a  new  man- 
agement; they  are  ddlng  ut'exceHent  Job. 
tbey  are  extremely  csutioDs  now  teeause 
we  hate  been  so  crttleal  of  Xbtaa. 

If  It  Is  the  wish  of  the  Ooogreesnat  to 
have  an  agency  to  guarantee' oeefMai  In- 
vestmenta.  then  we  should  do  It  thnnifilx 
regular  legislation.  We  should  abedllih 
OPIC,  give  It  a  decent  burtia,  notify  the 
people  that  after  this  year  there  wffl  be 
no  more  OPIC.  I  think  this  amendment 
would  be  extremely  destixtctlTe  faeeauee 
in  afl  probability  there  are  several  liun- 
dred  applications  at  this  time  that  are 
partially  completed,  and  are  on  the  desk 
of  OPIC.  No  doubt  some  of  these  peoi^ 
have  standby  insurance,  started  plants 
overseas,  and  you  Just  cannot  cut  off  Hie 
funds  in  this  manner. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  bringing  up  a  very 
worthy  thought,  but  I  think  that  this  is 
the  wrong  tiniw  and  the  wrong  place  to 
offer  the  amendment.  It  ought  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  proper  legislative  committee, 
notify  them  in  advance  to  bring  a  bill  out 
next  year  that  will  abolish  OPIC.  But  let 
us  do  it  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  not 
approach  it  In  a  destructive  manner,  and 
in  a  destructive  way,  especially  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  doing  an  excellent 
job.  They  have  a  going  organ ieatinn  set 
up  and  doing  business,  and  there  are  ap- 
pllcaticxis  on  the  desks  waiting  to  be 
approved. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

As  I  say.  if  It  is  the  wish  of  the  House 
to  kiU  OPIC.  then  let  us  do  It  in  the  cor- 
rect legislative  manner. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUemaa  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansg£. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  concur  La  the  position  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
UAK)  our  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
because  this  certainly  would  change  the 
substantive  law,  and  eliminate  com- 
pletely the  program — a  program  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  spent 
a  long,  long  time  in  developing,  and 
which  we  have  had  for  many,  many 
years  and  which  we  changed  about  16 
months  ago. 

They  are  doing  the  same  thing  that 
they  have  done  before,  only  they  are 
doing  a  better  Job  of  it. 

I  want  to  repeat  again,  as  I  have  said 
earlier,  that  every  trading  country  lias 
some  similar  inveetmoit  corporatton  to 
assist  their  exporteia. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Ttiat  is  true. 
Mr.  SHBIVER.  To  mMsiKb  their  manu- 
factnzers.  and  to  assist  tiieir  balance  of 
payments  policy. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Iliat  48  afaaohitely 
true.  . 

I  hepi^  ttafB  coQunit^bee  wiU  vote  down 
thif  amJHMlmeBt  that  the  seDtlaouui  of- 
f  en.  He  is  a  veiy^  very  fine  man  but  to 
my  way  of  Uxlnklag,  it  is  very  destruor 
tive.  -t 

Mr.  BURKE  of  MeBisrhiiert,ts  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield?     ^ 


uaat 
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itg.  PASSMAN.  I  ylekl  to  (he  ge&tle- 

°^]^  BOBKS  of  Vtam»rhnMi*t»  "Ux- 
ChainaMi.  I  bM»  known  tbm  g«itto«n 
for  mass,  many  y«*«- 1  *>**•  ''••'*  °*** 

S  Uwitt*  and  I  "^  •^'^*  °°?^ 
th«  gmtteman  a  ratber  tanuimX.  and 
sound  man  in  hta  Judgmmt  Bat  ha  awm* 
to  hAwe  taken  a  180-degrae  turn  on  thla 
foc«i0X  aid  matter. 

Tbia  amendment,  which  my  friend,  tli« 
gcQtlaman  from  Plorida,  ha«  offered  here 
today  i»  a  very  mild  amendment. 

I  have  %■  bill  before  the  Committee  on 
Wasa  and  Means  known  as  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bill,  and  action  like  yours  U  go- 
ing to  force  that  blU  out  on  this  floor 

xiAxt  year.  .  ,. 

This  li  Just  a  mild  approach  to  try  to 
stop  the  imbalance  of  payments  wad  tbe 
balance  in  trade.  We  had  a  $3,700.- 
000,000  deficit  la  trade  last  year  and  it 
is  possible  that  we  are  «<^^to  have  a 
•6  billion  or  $7  billion  trade  deficit  top 
year  and  another  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar overseas.  ^,  ,  ^__ 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  here, 
the  genUemau   from  Louisiana,  would 
show  some  sUtesmanship  and  at  least 
accept  this  mild  amendment  that  will 
just  plug  up  the  hole  a  UtUe  bit-not  too 
much,  but  a  little  bit.                 .^ ,    ,«.! 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Let  me  say  this.  This 
la  one  of  the  moet  destructive  amrad- 
ments  ever  offered.  What  you  are  talking 
of  here  is  the  aboUtlon  of  a  program 
which  has  been  in  business  for  20  years. 
Practically  every  trade  nation  has  a  slmi- 
IwSScy.  IT  you  do  not  like  it,  take  It 
UP  with  the  legislative  committees^  This 
18  not  the  place  where  you  should  Just 

klU  an  agency.  „^^»„f 

Bifr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendmwit 
Is  voted  down. 

Mr  PUdNSKL  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment 

lyfr  Chairman.  1  think  this  Is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  this  House  to  get 
behind  the  woriring  men  and  women  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  see  how  wiyone 
could  oppose  this  amendment  in  view  or 
what  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  tJa. 
Petersen,  satfl  yesterday  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  balance-of -payment 
deficit  IB  continuing  to  grow.  There  Is  no 
relief  in  sight.  We  have  chalked  up  a 
$20  5  bUllon  trade  deficit  in  the  last  6 
years  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts just  said  that  this  year's  deficit 
alone  can  exceed  $8  billion. 

AH  ♦^>>n*  this  amendment  does  Is  that 
If  American  companies  want  to  Invest 
In  foreign  oountriea  and  take  the  risk  of 
that  Investment,  thay  cannot  seek  any 
relief  under  this  program  thatwe  are 
voting  today  to  insure  ttieir  gamble.  It 
does  not  say  that  ttoey  cannot  ganAle. 
but  it  says  that  the  taapayers  aire  not 
going  to  cover  their  bets,  if  they  make  a 

bad  decision. 

One  of  the  teaseaas  why  w»  have  6  mil- 
lion people  unemployed  in  this  countoy 
today  i»  because  of  tfee  exportaMon  of 
jobs.  Thail  htm  been  geteg  on  for  tttrlaat 
few  years.  But  more  and  more  companies 
are  moving  into  foreign  laxids  establish- 
ing their  jobs  there. 

If  ymi  tor*  at  France  today  and  see 
the  number  of  American  ^-ompanles  io- 


ing  busineas  thare  and  deetroylng  Amer- 
ican jobe  here  at  home,  you  then  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  amendmenft  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  offerln«> 

Ail  he  is  saying  is— let  us  not  ubc  the 
taxpayers  money  to  insnre  these  ven- 
tures that  American  corporations  are 
engaging  in  in  foreign  markets  and  de- 
stroying American  jobs. 

U  would  be  my  hope  that  in  this  pres- 
ent crisis  of  balance  of  payments  that 
this  House  woiild  register  and  record  its 
concern  by  joining  the  gentieman  from 
Plorida  in  his  am  indment. 

Mr.  GIBBON8.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
explain  my  amendment,  a  littie  bit  be- 
cause the  gentieman  from  Louisiana  did 
not  thoroughly  understand  it. 

My  amendment  does  net  destroy  OPIC. 
My  amendment  just  says  that  you  can- 
not use  tiie  taxpayers'  money  in  a  pri- 
vate corporation  to  injure  this  Invest- 
ment. „        ^,        . 

Now  that  OPIC  Corp.  will  continue  to 
function  and  it  will  still  continue  to  col- 
lect premiums  from  people  who  are  seek- 
ing to  have  these  private  investments  in- 
sured and  guaranteed— but  you  are  just 
not  going  to  take  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  further  subsidize  that.  That  Is  all 
we  are  trying  to  stop.  I  am  not  trying 
to  destroy  OPIC.  but  I  am  very  truthful 
in  my  belief  that  it  is  time  for  us  to 
change  our  policy. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  minois. 

Mr.  PDCINSKL  Would  the  gentieman 
agree  that  one  reason  why  we  are  seeing 
this  enormous  exportation  of  American 

jobs and  this  is  happening  all  over  the 

coimtry-  no  one  area  is  hard  hit  by  this; 
every  community  is  hit  by  this  exporta- 
tion of  American  jobs— is  we  havegot 
this  taxpayers'  insurance  program?  What 
have  they  got  to  lose?  All  the  gentieman 
is  saying  is  if  they  want  to  take  that  risk, 
fine,  but  do  it  with  their  own  money,  at 
least.  Doea  the  gentleman  expect  the 
American  taxpayer  to  cover  these  losses 
where  there  is  a  loss  that  occurs?  I  sub- 
mit if  we  go  along  with  this  amendment, 
we  will  have  made  an  enormous  con- 
tribution toward  getting  some  of  these 
big  corporations  to  stay  here  at  home 
and    get   our   own    country's   economy 

going. 

We  have  got  a  $30  biUion  deficit  this 
year  simply  because  30  percent  of  our 
wortcing  capacity  in  America  is  lying  idle. 
They  are  not  working;  yet  these  com- 
panies are  growing  like  mushrooms  after 
a  rain  all  over  Europe  with  American- 
taxpayer  dollars. 

I  ttilnk  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
\'ery  significant  contribution  here  today 
with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DfENT.  I  want  to  join  the  gentie- 
man from  Illinois  in  his  ranarks.  I  want 
to  remind  all  of  the  Members  that  if 
tomorrow  we  were  to  stop  an  of  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  and  all  of  the  impor- 
tation of  goods  Into  the  United  States, 
the  existing  factories  in  this  country 
would  not  produce  the  needs  of  this  Na- 


tion. The  OJ3.  Oovemmeot  has  for  the 
first  time  m  my  last  20  yeart  of  eacpertfloce 

decided  that  right  now  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  rest  of  thewortd  in  the 
most  strategic  materials  ttiat  we  need  for 
not  only  the  exUtence  of  the  Nation  but 
for  the  prosecution  of  any  defoase  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  Let  me  eay  at  the  out- 
set that  I  find  the  arguments  made  by 
my  friends  from  Illinois  are  moving.  We 
are  all  concerned  about  tiie  loss  of  jobs 
in  America,  but  without  the  Government 
participation  in  OPIC,  as  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi)  has  referred  to 
the  potential  llabUitiee  of  OPIC.  and 
they  are  significant,  we  might  by  this 
amendment  jeopardize  the  existence  of 

OPIC. 

There  was  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  one  of  our  companies' 
dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of  money 
it  received  from  OPIC  on  the  expropria- 
tion of  their  property  in  Chile.  I  under- 
stand the  motive  of  my  dear  friend  from 
Plorida  in  offering  this  amendment,  but 
what  it  would  do  would  not  only  affect 
what  we  are  speaking  of  In  the  exporting 
of  jobs,  but  it  would  stop  the  investments 
that  bring  in  the  raw  materials  that  are 
needed  for  jobs  in  this  coimtry. 

In  Chile,  for  example,  we  know  that 
the  principal  cases  we  hear  about  there 
involve  mines.  Now,  certainly  those  were 
not  exported  jobs.  These  were  materials 
that  we  needed,  that  we  could  bring  into 
this  country.  In  the  I.  T.  &  T.  case,  we 
have  telephones  in  Chile,  telephones  I 
am  sure  the  record  would  show  were 
made  in  America,  and  exported  down 
there  and  installed  in  that  country. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWKN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  mines  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  Chile  are  not  the  kind  of 
things  that  can  now  be  insured.  Sub- 
stantive legislative   action  a  few  years 
ago  prohibited  OPIC  from  engaging,  as 
shown  on  page  26  of  the  report,  in  loans 
for  mining  and  in  the  extractive  opera- 
tions, so  we  could  still  get  their  raw  ma- 
terials. We  have  the  kind  of  things  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  talked 
about,  and  Mr.  Shrivkr  has  talked  about. 
We  have  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
all  of  those  other  things  that  are  needed 
to  support  our  export  industry. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  cut  out 
the  taxpayers  subsidy  of  capital  going 
overseas.  I  am  trying  to  be  neutral.  I  am 
not  trying  to  penalize  capital;  I  am  try- 
ing to  be  very  evenhanded  about  the 
whole  thing.  I  am  not  trying  to  help 
hurt  our  trade  balance;  I  am  not  trying 
to  hurt  our  ability  to  get  raw  materials; 
but  I  am  tryiiag  to  stop  the  positive  policy 
of  subsidizing  the  export  of  the  capital 
that  we  strive  so  hard  to  build  up. 

Mr.  McBWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentieman.  if  he  is  right,  and 
he  may  be.  I  do  not  think  as  it  has  been 
said  before,  that  this  Is  the  time  or  the 
place  in  this  appropriation  bill  to  take 
this  up.  This  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
considered  and  should  have  extensive 
hearings  in  the  legislative  committee. 


Mr.  FASBUMKi  iMt.  Ohalrman.  will 
the  gentieman  9Md7 
Mr  hUEWmi.  I  yiekl  to  my  ohalrman 
Mr.  PAaSMAN.  Mr.  cantoiuMifllfaank 

the  gentieman  for  yielding.  I  am  o«rta^- 
S^^pared  to  cooaidM?  leiiMattoB  to 
S)otoh  OPIC.  It  WM  creMe«  by  the  Cott- 
areoB  and  has  bMO  opeeatlnc  lor  M  yeaars. 
n  we  want  to  abolish  it,  thm  w»  should 
Introduce  leglstaitton.  In  aU  protabUlty 
we  would  not  abolish  It.  But  thU  waa 
created  primarily  for  the  overseas  in- 
y,Btjnente.  We  oannot  jait  oeaw  along 
and  abolish  an  aeency.  because  of  a 
small  percaitage  o(f  loaJM.  It  was  created 
to  provide  insurance.  This  is  in  the  oirlgl- 
nal  leidslation.  m  section  24$,  entitled 
"Report  to  the  Congress, "  it  says: 

IWports  to  ttx»  Oongr«««. — (a)  AXt«r  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Corporation  sbaU 
submit  to  the  Ooagre«  a  ooBBpi^t©  »nd 
dttaUed  report  ot  its  operatlona  during  suoh 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Not  later  than  March  l,  107*.  the 
Corporation  shaU  submit  to  tb»  CongreaB 
an  analysta  of  the  poealblllttes  of  transfer- 
ring all  or  part  -sf  Ita  aetivitlee  to  priT«te 
Unlte<J  Statee  dtlisena.  corp«e««leo«.  or  otber 

BMOClatlODS. 

We  are  only  17  months  away  from 
having  them  submit  a  proposition  to 
have  It  transferred.  I  think  since  we  have 
had  this  program  for  20  years  and  they 
have  so  many  applications  pending,  we 
should  not  eliminate  the  program  in 
an  appropriation  bill.  I  hope  on  that 
basis  and  on  the  basis  of  sound  argu- 
ment the  Members  will  vote  this  amend- 
ment down. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  historic  event  tak- 
ing place  today  with  the  gentieman  from 
Plorida  offering  this  amendment.  He  is 
known  as  a  "free  trader"  and  he  is  com- 
ing In  with  a  very  mild  amendment 
which  does  not  contain  all  the  things 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  said. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  unfortu- 
nate. I  am  sorry  that  the  people  In  charge 
of  this  program  have  not  done  a  better 
job  In  preparing  some  of  the  Members 
with  some  of  the  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  if  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  read  the  Record  and  read  the  hear- 
ings they  will  place  this  In  proper  per- 
spective. There  is  a  red  herring  being 
dragged  over  this  issue.  If  sunendment 
was  going  to  help  American  Jobs  I  would 
be  100  percent  for  the  amendment,  but  I 
suggest  the  Members  read  page  565  of 
the  hearings.  This  is  from  the  head  of 
the  agency  who  says : 

Our  programs  help  rediice  the  risks  of  pri- 
vate Investment  In  developing  nations,  mak- 
ing them  more  competitive  with  Europe  and 
Japan  as  sites  of  production  and  markets  for 
our  industry.  The  evidence  is  n«)dly  pUlng 
up  that  overseas  Investments  contribute  to 
employment  at  home  and  subst&ntUUy  as- 
sist our  balance  of  trade  and  payments.  A 
study  directed  by  Robert  atobaugji.  of  Har- 
vard tJnirersity,  recently  eetlmated-that  some 
600,000  jobs  In  the  United  SUtee  eKlst  be- 
cause of  va.  direct  foreiga  inrectment  m 
manufacturing  alone.  Peter  Beterson  now 
Secretary    of   Conuneroe,   estimate*   that   78 


pmcMxt  ^  til*  alM  at  VMi  wMii^rturtng 

to  tblnt  oo«M.trtae«  an«  only  at>pacaena  an 

expoctaa  to  tb*  mtUedAtstsa.  1»iHI  pMCvnt 
OguM  abBisJu  to-  iMS  tiutfx  6  pseytnt  wken 
one  ooUfS  ttoppru  of  cars  Xraea  Oasada  un-> 
dar  the  xnojted  8tatw-0*n>rt1an  anto  agtM- 
meni. 

Mt.  PUdNSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  tae.aenUiiman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PtFcncna) . 

Mr.  PDCIK8KI.  Mr.  Qudnnao.  is  that 
the  same  Peter  Peterson  viiu)  wsf  for- 
merly president  of  Bell  <i  HoveU  which 
ha«  plants  all  ovw  the  world. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ChairmftP.  that  is 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

On  page  556,  again  at  the  top  of  that 
page.  It  says: 

QFZO  is  also  helping  tha  UoMad  atata*  bar 
.^..i^M^g  In  the  economic  davelopmant  of 
countrlee  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  L«tUx  America. 

Note,  it  is  not  Europe.  It  is  not  Japan. 

OvartaaUof  tfaa  world's  paopla  Uva  tn  tfaMe 
caimtrlas.  Thay  ar*  ttM  great  aaUinc  plane* 
of  tomorrow,  a  potential  already  being  real- 
ized today  In  thoee  which  have  eaparlenced 
rapid  economic  growth  in  the  paat  decade. 

Our  private  investments  In  theae  eountrtee 
not  oaly  buUd  va.  export  marlaata  for  the 
future;  they  are  eaaenUal  to  maintain  a 
oompetttlve  poattloa  for  V£.  oompanlea  in 
present  markets  or  to  prodvoa  compatlUTely 
for  lixtamatlonai  sal**. 

Many  of  the  known  reserves  of  Induatrlal 
mlneralB  and  tn^xntant  source*  of  other 
critical  materials  are  to  be  found  In  the 
presently  leas-da^lopMl  nattoB*.  UB.  private 
investment  expaiirt*  production  at  tbaee 
rrft^'^^yt  XMedwt  by  n.8.  dodaaatte  Indtvtry. 


Mr.  VANIK.  One  of  the  things  whi<* 
concerns  me  Is  that  erery  day  I  read  tiie 
financial  papers  and  I  am  astoimded  by 
another  tremendous  American  invest- 
ment, not  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries; not  in  Latin  America,  hot  invest- 
ments in  Japan  and  in  Btirope. 

Now,  in  just  the  past  year  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  millloRs  of  American 
deHars  prorided  by  the  American  auto- 
mobile lndnstt7  to  buy  Into  Ji^ianeae  in- 
dustry. This  is  precisely  what  is  gobig  on. 

m.  CONTE.  I  agree.  The  gentleman 
and  I  agree.  We  are  not  apart  on  this 
thing. 

Mr.  "VtaHK.  OPIC  guarantees  that. 

Mr.  CONTB.  OPIC  guarantees  loans 
In  developing  natims  and  only  in  dey*!- 
oping  nations.  That  is  what  T  say,  there 
is  a  red  herring  b^ng  dragged  over  this 

issue. 

I  agree  with  you,  and  I  would  be  over 
here  fighting  for  tiw  gentieman  from 
Plortda'8  amendment  if  it  was  in  Japan 
and  If  it  was  in  Burope. 

Mr.  VANXK.  Well,  excepting  that  the 
original  mon^  gets  in  Japan  and  is 
transfixed  to  another  oountiy- 

Mr.  CONTE.  GHve  me  that  aealn. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  Investinent  is  made, 
the  capital  is  transferred  to  Japan  and 
then  reinvested. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  this  is  going  to  ooun- 
triea In  Africa  whidi  deepeiateiy  need  It; 
coimtries  in  Latin  America;  eouitrtee  m 
Asia,  that  is  what  we  are  tiAldng  about 

I  hope  the  amendment  la  defeaftod. 

Mr.  HALE7.  Mr.  Chafnnan,  I  mcrre  to 
strike  the  requisite  ntmitaar  of  wards. 

Itr.  C3iairman.  and  Members  at  the 
House,   eventually   the   chickens   come 


hoQie  to  roost.  Tou  have  been  expor^^ 
jrt*  to  foreign  wmntriee;  ?<m  hate  been 
robbing  the  taagpayen  of  the  TJhlted 
atstBs  for  20-8daie-odd7«*n.  Ttie  thing 
is  Unally  csttchtar-oir  wltti  yoa,  and  now 
ytm  do  not  like  the  sltQatlon..bacauae ^roa 
have  buJR  irfants  tn  Japan?  you  have 
given  most  anyone  who  w^itftto  tafce 
the  taxpayers'  money  sofBMhlnr.  «>  you 
have  tttten  the  Jobs  Sfwegr  from  the  peo- 
ple of  tlaeOidtodBtrikes^lllilefitDgram. 

Some  ctrtlme  days,  theroet'ia-getag 
to  fall  in  on  you.  if  it  has  na*4dt«ady. 

Mr.  OIBBONB.  wm  the  gMitteman 

Flrtd?  ,        ^^ 

Let  me  say  what  my  amaBdment  docs 
not  do.  I  appreciate  the  genUeaaasi  yield- 
li«  to  me  agaln,.but  I  am  noi  shoMshfng 
one.  I  am  JiMt  sayinB  that  OPIC  siKwQd 
use  the  funds  it  generates  within  its  own 
bBJteees;  the  funds  it  generates  in  its 
own  investments,  the  pea(de  who  seek 
tunrMiee,  to  go  <nt  and  get  their  work 
done. 

I  am  asking  our  Oovertuamt  to  be 
naakial  in  this  aaattM-  of  esportattftan  of 
cavetaL  Tliat  Is  all  I  am  aoklQC.  OPIC 
wlM  eontiOBue  to  go  on  and  perhaos  it 
stwuld  0O  on.  It  has  oartadnly  geea  a 
long  time  to  liquidate  a  lot  of  tavest- 
ments  tdiat  have  been  made.  Tl»y  have 
tnnsported  capital  out  of  ttie  United 
States,  so  I  think  this  is  a  very  modest 
amendment  a  very  mild  amcDdment.  a 
very  constructive  amendment. 

Mr.  PUdNHO.  I  think  that  the  really 
depressed  area  of  thewortd  today  la  right 
here  in  our  country.  Maybe  the  time  has 
come  to  start  thinking  about  our  own 
country.  _^ 

It  is  na  surprise  that  the  stoek  maixet 
acts  ttae  way  it  does.  They  see  the  future. 
There  are  some  pretty  grim  predletioas 
}ytpg  ahftad  fwrmfflnleallv. 

Mr.  DIKNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentlemam  Field? 

Mr.  TTAT.gy  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOBNT.  I  should  lU(e  to  give  a  few 
tmeU.  The  gentieman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  n'«i'*"g  the  same  speech  we  have 
heard  for  30  years. 

Just  to  show  how  mudi  the  Increase 
in  our  exports  is  on  ttase  tblnes  Mr. 
Peterson  and  others  have  said  we  should 
do  and  have  done,  in  IMS  Imports  were 
$1C2  tailUan.  and  tbe  impoarts  Into  the 
United  States,  the  rate  at  June  JO,  1972. 
are  $53.8  tattlion. 

So  all  otf  ttaso  eflortE  we  have  made 
somehow  or  other  do  not  oeaw  out  at  the 
top  like  they  start  at  tbe  bottoaa. 

Somewhere  alone  the  line,  whether 
Members  thdnkaciy  more  today  of  what  I 
say  than  tlcmr  have  in  tiis  past  16  years. 
the  facts  are  here  to  see.  The  gentlianan 
from  Ftaida  said  it  as  pMnly  and  as 
tjj!OHKiiy  as  it  can  be  said.  Ttie  chickens 
have  oeme  borne  to  roost. 

I  just  saw  the  latest  import  from 
Japan.  It  ought  not  even  be  aUowed  on 
the  road.  It  is  8  feet  «*A»  Indus  long, 
carries  four  passengers,  sells  fOr  $1,400. 
has  a  two>cyllnder  motor  in  it.  and  it 
is  already  on  the  U.S.  highwaira.  It  is 
aanseroiu.  At  less  than  $1,800  therwUl 
pot  one  on  every  wat^  chain  in  Amer- 
ica within  a  year  aad  a  baU  or  a  years. 
Bray  kid  la  the  cauatry  old  mumgh  to 
get  a  Ucense  will  be  driving  one. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  reach  an  agreement  oq  tima  on  tbia 
bill,  say  30  mlzuitee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  oblectUn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
Islaoa? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chalr- 

The  ^[airman.  OhJectlcn  is  heard. 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Ctaalrman.  I  move 
th^t  tia  debate  on  this  ametidment  close 
in  5  mtniitfe 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qtMStkn  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
f  ram  Loulsiaaa. 

The  motlfln  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Manbera  will  be 
recognised  for  apprcflrtmately  48  secosids 

each. 

The  Chair  recognlies  the  gentleman 
fromOhto  <Bi«r.  Vamk). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  <rf  the  commit^ 
tee  if  he  can  tell  me  what  the  outward 
limit  is  of  the  contingent  liability  under 
the  OPIC  progTam?  What  Is,  mider  pirea- 
ent  law.  the  limitation  on  the  cantln«ent 
Uatallity  that  may  be  funded  by  the 
corporation? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  $2 J  bilUan. 
Mr.  VANIK.  And  how  much  is  now 
committed? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  Is  the  total  com- 
mitment as  of  this  date. 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  there  te  no  liability 

beyond  »2.3  blllloo?  ^^ 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  So  far  as  I  know.  TWs 

is  from  the  record  of  the  certified  facts.  I 

assume  that  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoirR>. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  jobs  and  I  am  concerned 
about  exports.  I  merely  said  there  was  a 
red  herring  here  being  dragged  across 
this  Issue. 

The  exports  we  are  worried  about  are 
from  Japan  and  from  Europe  and  from 
the  other  developed  countriee.  "Rils  does 
not  affect  underdeveloped  countries. 

I  respect  the  opinion  of  my  gOod 
friend  from  Illinois,  though  I  differ  in 
this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niaw»«  the  gentleman  from  niinots  (Mr. 
PrrciNaxi). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
pointed  out  this  is  a  good  dd3ate.  I  think 
this  is  an  Important  amendment. 

I  happen  to  feel  very  strongly  about 
t>m—  jobs  after  whaA  happened  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  This  amendment  is  a 
steo  toward  stopping  the  exportation  of 
Amuiean  jobs.  I  am  not  imivcsaed  with 
the  argimient  these  insurance  paymgats 
are  made  only  in  developing  couuiriea. 
These  are  the  same  compantas  that  have 
plants  in  both  Suropean  nations  as  well 
as  in  developing  eoimtilas.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nlaea  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Btnicx) . 

(By  iii'«aw*"v«'«  consent,  Mr.  Bmocx  of 
Maeiachusetta  and  Mr.  Dim  yielded 
their  ttDM  to  Mr.  Odboiis)  . 

The  GHAIRMAM.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  OiaaoNS)  Is  recognlBad. 


Mr.  OIBBON8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this  time.  I  do  not  know  what  I  am 
going  to  do  with  all  this  time,  because 
I  have  Kiade  this  speech  so  many  times. 
I  am  going  to  adc  for  record  tdlers  on 
this,  because  I  think  it  U  important. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  abo&sh  OPTC;  I  am 
merely  seeking  to  be  very  even-handed 
with  this  matter  of  what  happens  to 
American  capital. 

I  bdieve  that  the  policy  in  the  past 
was  perhaps  good.  We  should  have  ex- 
ported some  American  capital,  but  It  has 
gooe  on  too  long,  and  the  Oovemment 
does  not  need  to  come  tn  there  and  keep 
putting  taxpayer  money  into  it  to  make 
it  poeslUe  to  export  cap)tal.  It  can  still 
be  exported  and  guaranteed  by  OPIC. 
but  it  would  be  done  as  OPTC  Intended  it 
to  be  done,  as  a  private  corix>ration  and 
not  as  a  Oovemment-subeldlzed  corpora- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  this  amendment  would 
be  adopted. 

I  want  to  expand  world  trswie.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  that  would  hurt  world 
trade. 

There  is  nothing  in  here  that  would 
hurt  the  American  worker.  This  is  a 
sound,  constructive,  and  mild  amend- 
ment: it  is  not  a  meat-ax  approach  to 
any  program  here.  But  it  does  say  the 
time  has  passed  when  we  can  afford  to 
use  taxpayer  dollars  to  subsidize  the  out- 
flow of  private  capital  that  does  have 
some  effect  in  decreasing  the  opportunity 
for  employment  here  in  this  country. 

And  that  is  all  my  amendment  does.  It 
is  a  very  simple  and  straii^tforward 
amendment. 

I  have  tried  to  inform  everybody  about 
it  before  I  brought  it  up.  and  I  wUl  be 
willing  to  answer  any  questions  anybody 
may  have  to  ask  about  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
LoiMU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons  ) . 

I  %Mni[  it  Is  an  excdlent  amendment. 
At  the  very  least,  it  would  be  a  first  step 
toward  accomplishing  something  we 
should  have  started  to  do  a  long  time 
ago.  and  that  is  stop  pouring  out  bll- 
UoDs  and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
merely  because — and  let  us  face  it — there 
are  prominent  campaign  contributors 
and  other  power  groups  that  think  they 
can  make  more  money  overseas  or.  if 
they  make  it  overseas,  can  keep  it  and 
escape  our  tax  laws  one  way  or  the  other. 
We  have  plenty  of  incentives,  believe 
me — ^we  have  plenty  of  incentives — for 
people  to  take  this  money  overseas,  and 
we  do  not  need  this  added  subsidy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
Passmawi  to  close  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
put  this  matter  in  paroper  perspective. 

OPIC  operates  only  to  developing 
counMes.  In  all  probability,  a  very  large 
amount  <tf  all  the  insurance  involved  is 
in  Latin  America. 

If  you  do  not  like  the  operation,  there 
is  a  way  to  put  it  out  of  bostoess.  but 


let  us  do  it  in  ttae  ricbt  way  and  not 
pau  an  ammdment  Ihal  would  oom- 
piatci;  aboUab  the  mmmWrni  of  ooe  of 
our  Fedena  agcsiclcft  in  tn  wpntMUr- 
tiooB  bUL 

I  am  rv>eating.  Mr.  ChUrman.  Theac 
guarantees  otily  apiAy  in  devdoping 
countries,  and  a  good  part  at  that  is  in 
Latin  America. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

If  the  Members  who  spoke  for  abi^ish- 
ing  it  eontinue  this  intemit,  of  couraa. 
they  shoukd  communicate  with  the  legis- 
lative committee  and  the  agencies 
involved. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  The  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise— 
with  some  reluctance — in  <K>poBition  to 
^tai  amendmoxt.  I  share  seme  of  the  mis- 
givings expressed  on  this  floor  about  the 
operations  and  authority  of  OPIC. 

However,  on  balance,  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  is  an  unwise  legislative  solu- 
tion caxried  out  through  the  appropria- 
tions process.  The  issues  raised  by  the 
Gibbons  amendment  are  genuine  ones, 
and  I  welcome  the  initiative  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Florida  has  taken 
in  bringing  them  to  our  attention.  None- 
theless,   the    issues    are    not    narrowly 
technical  ones  and  they  reach  into  sev- 
eral areas  of  foreign  poUey  and  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations.  Their  proper 
consideration  requires  full  examination 
and.  therefore,  I  believe  it  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
first  undertake  an  oversight  review  of 
the  work  of  OPIC.  From  such  a  study 
we  can  better  determine  whether  this 
amendment  or  a  variant  thereof  ought 
to  be  incorporated  in  a  subsequent  ap- 
propriation or  by  recasting  the  legisla- 
tion which  created  this  Corporation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  such  a  review  ranks  high 
in  our  priorities.  Certainly  for  my  own 
part  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
the  House  has  before  it  a  body  of  recom- 
mendations by  which  we  can  respon- 
sibly legislate  in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the   gentleman   frtan  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  OrsBONS)  there 
were — ayes  39,  noes  32. 

TBLIXR    von:    WITH    CT-EWES 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
mand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  D«t,  McEwkn.  Passmak,  and 
Long  of  Maryland. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  141,  noes 
167.  not  voting  123.  as  follows: 


(Rou  No.  aaoi 

IReoorded  Ttfltf  Vote) 
ATBS— 141 


I  de- 


I  de- 


Umat 


Alassnder 
j^idiewB.  Al» 
Axchor 

Acbbrook 

B«glcb 

BenDCtt 

Ber«l»nd 

Bndemas 

Bnaeo 

Brinkley 

BnybiU,  v«. 

Burke.  MMB. 

Burltson,  Tex. 

BurcoD 

Carney 

CUsboUn 

Cl«ncy 

CoUlnB,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conorer 

Cna» 

Daoiel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

DavU.  0« 

Delaney 

Dcllums 

Denboltn 

Dent 

DoDobue 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Calif 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

OaUflanakla 

(HydoB 

Gibbons 

QraaEO 


Oraiy 

OrtOa 

OroM 

Haley 
HKBl«y 
&IUM1.  Wmatx. 

HtttiiDtton 

HawUzM 

Hecblcr.  W.  Va. 

HeUrtoakl 

HMtdtraou 

mcka,  Uaaa. 

mcka,  Waah. 

miUa 

Howmrd 

HuU 

lehord 

Jobamon,  OallX 

Jonaa.  N.C. 

Jonea,  Tenii. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

BU}Cb 

KyrtiB 

Long.  La. 

Lon«.  Md. 

McColllater 

Madden 

M&rtln 

MathlB,  Oa. 

Mazzoll 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mllla.  Ark. 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

Mltcliell 

Mlzell 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moeher 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nicbols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konakl 


OriUUl 

PwklBS 

Plckl* 
Pike 
Pow»U 
Pric«,m. 
FuclB^l 
QxiUlen 
BandaU 
Barlck 
Rauaa 
Boberta 
Rodino 
Roe 
Ro««n 
Roncallo 
Raa«enkowakl 
.  Bouab 
Roy 

Runnela 
Ruth 
StOermatn 

Sarbanet 

Satterflcld 

Bcbsrle 

SdMuer 

SelberUng 

Shipley 

Blak 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

StaKgers 

Sta«d 

Stepbena 

Stokea 

Stubblefleld 

SulUvan 

Taylor 

Tbone 

Tlem&n 

Vanik 

Whltten 

Wydler 

Yatea 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla- 
Zablockl 


Tmsu*.  CaUf 

Ta»g\ia,  Tex 

'UtOHflBOlt 

tl«aU 

Van  DearUn 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggozmer 


Wluaen  W6SS 

Wlttney 

WlliM 

wtai««aui«t 

WidaaQ 
WURaaia 

NOT  VOTING— 13S 


ft^;^. 


31883 


and 


Wilts 

Wyaoan 
Tou&g.T«x. 

ZlOB 


Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnail 

Barrett 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bow 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotaman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CabeU 

CaSery 

Camp 

Carlson 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Cleveland 

ColUer 

Conable 

Contc 

Connan 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

CulTer 

Davis,  WU. 

de  la  Oarza 

DeHenback 

Dennis 

Dickinson 

du  Pont 

Ickhardt 

Edwarda.  Ala. 

Xrlenborn 

lahleman 

Faacell 

Flndley 


NOBS— 167 

Flab 

Flaber 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praaer 

PreUnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Oarmatz 

Gettys 

Gonzales 

Goodllng 

Green.  Pa. 

Gude 

Hagan 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
achmldt 

Barsha 

Harvey 

Hactlnga 

Hathaway 

Heckler,  Maas 

Hetnz 

Hogan 

Hollfield 

Horton 

HoBmer 

Hutchinson 

ji^nxun 

jobnaon.  Pa. 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Kasen 

Keith 

King 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd 

McCIoakey 

McJKvan 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Abouresk 
Anderaon. 

CalU. 
Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
Andrewa. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aaptn 
B«mio 
BakM' 
Baring 
Belcher 
BeU 
B«tu 
BavlU 
Blackbtim 
Blaaton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 

Bymea.  WU. 
Byron 
Carey.  N.T. 
ChAppeU 
Clark 

Clauaen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

ClAy 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Conyers 

Curlln 

Danlelson 

DavU,  8.C. 

Derwinski 

Dcvtne 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Dwyer 


Macdonald, 


Xiixnondaon 
mobnt 


Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mallary 

Matblas,  Calif. 

MatBunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

ICoorhaad 

Morgan 

Moss 

Paaaifian 

PeUy 

Pettis 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

R«M 

Blkodes 

Roblnaon.  Va. 

Roblson,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Boaem.t,h»l 

Boybal 

Sandman 

Schnieebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Blkee 

Slack 

SixUth.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

^>enee 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

Janaet  V. 
StMla 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  vrts 
Strwtton 
SCucksy 


BTaas.Colo. 
BvUaa.T«nn. 

Flyat 
Ponl. 

WUliam  D. 
G«Uacb«r 
Olalmo 
Gold  water 
Orean,  Oreg. 
Qriffltha 
Orover 
Oubser 
Ball 

Hanaen.  Idaho 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hungate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Keating 

Km 

Komp 

Kluczynakl 

Kuykendall 

I^ndrum 

Leggett 

Lannon 

Link 

Lujan 

MflClory 

McClure 

McConnack 

McCunoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McMillan 
Metcalfe 

Mlkra 
Millar.  Calif. 


MlUa.Md. 
Mlaaball 
lioHian 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Nelaen 


PAtman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Plmta 

Pryor,  Ark. 

RaUaback 

Rangel 

Bald 

Blegie 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Rouaaelot 

Ruppe 

Baylor 

gchniltz 

SebeUua 

Shoup 

BkuMtz 

Bprtogar 

Symington 

Talcott 
Tarry 

Thompaon,  Oa. 

Tbompaon.  N.J. 

TTHman 

Veyaey 

Vlg(»lto 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUaon. 
Charles  K. 

Wyatt 

Zwach 


to    BiUtary     credit 

laraeL  Tha  nrfnoclty  is  in 
aeeapU  the  aaoendaMn^ 
Ur.  IXWO  a*  Marjrlaiid.  Mr. 

man,  I  rlae  in  support  of  tSili  aaiendinem. 

It  is  obftoM  the  ctalriMti  hM  afcred 
this  because  the  langu—e  that  was  tn- 
acrtad  ae  a  resntt  at  the  Ijoai 
meat  paeeed,  and  tta«  P''^™.,^  _ 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Pm««»)  .  Bto  tt»  lu- 
pnme  Cwvt,  in  the  wcrfa  of  Peter 
Dool«ar  -foOovi  the  tiecOea  lataxna" 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  CtaaSnnao,  I  on- 
derstand  the  gentleman's  problem  very 

w^L 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yi^d? 

Mr.  PAflSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  reoa  Nerw  Yor!i. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aeeept  this 
aoMndmaifc.  too.  I  came  tn  with  two 
•mandmenti  which  tightened  np  ttae 
finding  for  Israel  tnwajhmaA. 

Mr.  PAfiSMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  he  supports  ttie  amenrtmeaifc? 

Mr.  DOW.  And  bokh  of  tha  aoKBO- 
ments  were  matrhed  fnan  me  by  other 
Members.  I  f  eri  as  if  I  have  matched  de- 
feat from  the  jaws  of  victory. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  understaod  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  probleois 
but  I  must  say  I  am  certainly  as  pro- 
Igrati  ae  any  Member  in  this  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qx»e«tioo  is  cc 
the  amendment  rffered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  idiown: 

DBPABTMnrr  or  Hxalth,  KnocanoH,  Aicn 

WKLTSBX 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerit  wlil  read. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 

POBBWH  MnJTAkV  Cbsdit  Saixs 
For  expenaea  not  otherwlae  provMed  for, 
necBBsary  to  enable  the  Prealdent  to  c*rry 
out  the  provlaloM  of  the  Foreign  Military 
SAlm  Act.   •4ao.OO«M)00:    PrwUed.  That   of 
the  fiinda  appropriated  uader  thla  paragraph, 
up  to  $300,000,000  may  be  allocated  to  ImmI. 
Kiamuiin  arrnxD  st  m».  paMUSAif 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  B«r.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amfflcidment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
AmendmBnt  ofl«r«l  by  Mr.  PaasMAM.  P»ge 
11,  line  23.  after  parsff>»»i.  atrlke  out  "up 
to   »300,000,000    may"    and    Insert    "not   law 
than    •300,000.000    shaU". 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  thir»>  it  1*  necessary  to  debate  this 
item  iTiV"''*^*'  ••  reeen*  supporting 
it^irtBtft^***.  military  credit  eales.  and 
milltory  aeatetance  are  cloeely  reWtjad. 
I  thought  they  should  conform  to  what 
the  House  did  earUer,  and  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be.  adt^ted. 

As  all  Members  know,  I  have  been  one 
of  the  ^eatoet  supporteta  at  aid  toft- 
rael  over  the  year*.  The  eoualry  to  detaic 
a  fantastic  Job  with  the  reeoureee  avafl- 
aUe  to  her.  I.  therefore,  frit  because  of 
my  foeUngs  toward  this  great  eounti7 
I  should  offer  this  amendBMfxt. 

Mr.  SHRIVBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yirid? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  dtettn- 
guished  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  re- 


ABSIBTAircX  TO  EKFUUEM  IW  Tta  UMlTKU  BTATM 

For  expenaea  ns.i— rr  to  carry  out  the 
provlalona  of  the  lOgtaitlon  and  BtfogM  Aa- 
fstuxce  Act  of  IMS  (PuWlc  Law  87-610) .  re- 
Utdteg  to  aid  to  re<ug«ea  wtthln  the  United 
States,  lncl\i*lng  hire  of  pssMngar  maCor  ws- 
htelas.  and  eeiiWisa  as  author tud  by  S  U.S.C. 
31<M.  eitt.iXW.OOO:  ProvkUA.  That  tuxida 
from  this  appraprtatlan  abaU  bs  ua«d  to  »- 
Imburae  the  Secretary  of  State  to  oorsr  the 
oosU  Incurred  by  the  Depsrtmsut  of  State  In 
connection  with  the  noovoment  of  refugees 
from  Cuba  to  tht.  United  Btatee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  (Siairman.  I  move  to 
strike  th*.  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  aik 
the  chainxian  of  the  comaiittee  where 
the  $100  olllian  item  may  be  that  deals 
with  populatlcm  growth.  I  assume  that 
means  the  supplying  of  cooteaceptives. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  ftaances  abor- 
tlona  or  not,  but  where  is  the  |1M  mll- 
■[]f^  to  be  found  in  the  liUl? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  On  page  3  at  the  bflL 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gentie- 

man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  <^erk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
FuMB*  ApraoKiATSB  TO  na 

JmwajtMTVOtH^     FtWAHClAl.     toSTHTTTXDKS 

nfTMTionrr  tw  urrM-aMBHCAir  vmnLormBrt 

pior  payment  by  the  Becretarj  of  the  Tress- 
UTT  of  (1>  the  third  annotj  ln*tall«eBt  for 
tbs  United  States  suhKrlptloai  to  tte  paid-in 
cKHtsl  BUx*  of  the  bank:  <2)  tbe  ■■•onll  to- 
Btallmmt  of  the  United  Bttltm  salisartitaan 
to  tbs  callable  capltai  stock  of  tbs  bank,  ss 
authortwd  by  the  Act  of  December  30.  1970 
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(PubUo  lAW  91-5M)  and  (8)  «l»e  •6Cond  In- 
l*^nrw,m^t  of  tte  tlnu«a  StatM  ■&&»  tn  the 
propoMd  w»plenl»lun«it  or  tb«  Fund  tot  Bpe- 
cl.1  OpenittoxM.  M^^W.OOO.  to  f«n«ta  waU- 
»t>la  untU  6xp«n<t«<t 

114STI.4MD 

Mr.  LOWa  Of  Mwyland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ofler  an  amendment. 

Tb«  ClexiL  read  as  foUowv: 

Araemtnumt  o«er«l  by  Mr.  Uiwo  «' •'^y* 
land:  On  p*g«  U,  Um  2.  tSUit  the  word    Op- 
er»tlona."\«UM  out  "MW.W.OOO"  and  in 
»ert  in  lieu  thereof  "WU.7flO,000." 


Mr   LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man   the  purpo«e  of  this  amendnMmt, 
as  my  previoua  amendments  have  been, 
is  to  cut  the  appropriation  for  this  mul- 
tUateral  Inatltution  back  to  last  years 
ftpproprtauon.  I  can  »ee  that  people  are 
in  a  hurry  here  tonight.  I  can  lee  that 
the  Republicans  have  decided  to  support 
lorelgn  aid  and  spend  this  country  evaa 
worse  Into  bankruptcy— U  a  countrycan 
go  bankruptr— than  we  were  before.  With 
tte  Republicans  callinc  the  time,  there 
Is  not  much  hope  of  on  economy  cut  here 
tonight,  but  I  ofler  it  nevertheless.  In 
support  of  this  cut  I  want  to  quote  our 
chairman,  Orro  Passmam  : 

I  believe  under  the  so-called  multilateral 
procama.  and  there  were  many  of  them  at 
thecommlttee,  unleaa  the  Congreaa  knows 
when  the  money  U  obligated,  to  what  coun- 
try, for  what  purpoee.  and  In  what  amount, 
then  we  do  not  have  the  right  of  detaUed 
examination  as  we  have  on  bUateral  pro- 
grmm».  We  have  loet  control.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Oongreea  or  the  country  wants 
this  kind  of  program  if  they  understood  it. 

Many  of  the  Communist  nations  have 
dipped  into  It.  Including  Cuba.  I  will  give 
you  my  own  experience  in  Venezuela 
last  year.  I  was  greeted  by  our  own 
team  down  there  and  by  the  Venezuelans. 
They  all  agree  that  the  United  States 
was  not  putting  a  penny  of  AID  into 
Venezuela.  Everyone  I  talked  to  agreed 
with  that  until  I  found  that  we  were 
putting  in  several  hundreds  of  mUHons 
of  dollars  under  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank. 

Now,  it  has  been  my  finding  that  the 
people  in  these  countries  and  the  people 
in  the  United  States  do  not  know  where 
this  money  Is  coming  from.  They  do  not 
know  It  Is  coming  from  the  United  States. 
We  have  a  duplicate  set  of  OTganl«a- 
tloM.  I  agree  with  Mr.  PAasifAN  when 
he  said  during  the  hearings  that  these 
programs  have  gotten  out  of  control 
The  United  States  has  contribated  95 
percent  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bank's 
hard  currency  since   19«0;   yet.  it  has 
little  control  over  the  loans. 

Despite  U.S.  efforts  to  get  controls 
placed  on  access  to  Inter-American  Bank 
funds,  the  soft  loans  by  the  more  devel- 
oped Latin  American  countries,  more 
than  $270  million  of  theae  funds  were 
committed  to  these  countries  in  the  20 
m/OTth»  ending  December  31.  1971.  This 
Is  the  OAO  report. 

These  programs  are  bypassing  Con- 
gress. You  are  giving  up  your  power  over 
yo«r  money,  over  the  taxpayers'  money. 
AllI  am  doing  or  trying  to  do  Is  cut  the 
program  back  to  last  year. 

I  followed  my  chairman  all  during  the 
session  when  he  Inveighed  repeatedly. 


again  and  again,  against  these  tostitu- 
tlona.  and  ami  all  of  a  suddoi  on  a  mark- 
up we  find  that  we  are  doubling  Oie 
quantity  of  money  devoted  to  it. 
I  hope  the  amendment  Jjasses. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First  my  dear  friend  firom  Maryland 
has  a  right  to  change  his  mind.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  he  voted  for  the  authorial - 
Uon  of  fmids  for  the  Bank.  He  supported 
the  amount  m  subcommittee  just  11  days 

£ifiro 

I  mswi''  a  recommendation  that  it  be 
reduced  from  $836  mlUion  at  the  time 
down  to  $418  million;  we  cut  it  in  haU. 

All  these  funds  are  for  LaUn  America. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be 
realistic.  In  previous  years  there  have 
been  amendments  to  increase  this 
amoxmt.  We  felt  somewhat  hesitant 
about  such  a  reduction,  but  we  thought 
we  made  a  case  for  it. 

I  think  that  is  as  much  as  it  can  be 
reduced.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  tMr.  Long  > 

.  The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INVISTMBNT    tN     I>niWNAT10HAL     DrVK-OPMKKT 
ASSOC  lATIOtf 

For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  replenishment  of  the  resources  of 
the  International  Development  Association, 
»320.000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BT  MB.  LONG  OF 
MAETXANI) 

Mr.  LON©  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ofler  an  aumendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lomo  of  Mary- 
land- On  page  14.  line  8,  after  the  word  "Ab- 
soclatlon."  strike  out  ••»320,00O.0OO"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thef«3f  ••$160,000,000  " 


for  the  whole  bOl  1  did  not  vote  for  every 
single  item  to  it  any  more  than  I  beUeve 
the  Members  who  arc  going  to  be  asked  to 
vote  for  this  whole  aMMroprlatlon  falU 
today  are  going  to  be  held  responsible  for 
every  slnflSe  item  In  It. 

I  wonder  If  the  chairman  wants  to  give 
the  average  Member  here  the  impression 
that  if  he  votes  for  this  whole  bill,  he 
is  voting  for  every  single  ttem  in  it. 

Mr.  Passman  said: 


Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  .  _^ 

One  himdred  twenty- five  Members  are 

present,  a  quorum.  ^  ,    _^ 

The  genUeman  from  Maryland  is  rw- 
ognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 

sjnendment.  r^»,„4.. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man the  purpose  of  this  am«idment  is, 
first.' to  cut  back  on  the  IDA.  This  is  an- 
ollier  multilateral  Institution.  This  is  the 
lending  agency  that  gives  50-ycar  loans 
si  no  interest,  only  a  service  charge  of 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  for  the  first 
10  years,  a  grace  period  before  they  pay 

sxiythlns. 

This  I  feel,  is  a  monstrous  giveaway 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  I  hope  very 
mocfa  we  can  get  something  done. 

This  is  another  economy  cut.  Of 
cotHve.  it  is  even  more  unpopular  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  than  It  Is  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Incidentally,  my  chairman  says  I  have 
been  voting  for  all  these  things.  What 
he  means,  of  course,  is  that  I  voted  for 
the  whole  bffl.  When  he  says  that,  of 
course,  he  Is  right,  but  when  I  voted 


Let  us  look  at  the  IDA.  They  started  this 
operation  off  at  $61  million  a  year  for  three 
years  Then  they  came  In  and  requested  $104 
mlUlon  a  year  for  three  year*.  They  preaentad 
the  same  arguments.  They  jumped  up  the 
requert  to  $160  mUllon.  They  ran  that  level 
up  for  three  years.  Do  you  know  what  they 
did  this  year.  Dr.  Hannah?  They  Jiimped  up 
the  request  to  $320  million  a  year,  double 
what  they  had  last  received — up.  up,  and  up. 

I  quote  Mr.  Passman  again: 
We  turned  this  money  ovar  to  this  Inter- 
naUonal  orfanlzatlon.  We  know  not  what 
projects  are  going  to  be  Gnanced.  We  do  not 
know  when  they  are  going  to  make  the  ap- 
pUcaUons.  We  do  not  know  the  amount  of 
the  applications.  We  do  not  know  what  coun- 
tries It  is  going  to  go  to.  There  la  no  provi- 
sion whereby  one  dime  of  this  money  win 
ever  be  returned  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. Do  you  know  that  U  true.  Dr.  Hannah? 

Asked  Mr.  Passman — 

Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Hannah.  Correct. 

Now  $1,112,290,000  has  been  loaned 
out  over  an  11 -year  period,  of  which 
$463  milUon  in  cash  is  In  the  pipeline, 
42  percent. 

They  do  not  need  this  money,  any 
more  than  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
needs  any  money. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  other  donors 
have  contributed  only  tidbits-the 
United  Kingdom,  12  percent;  France,  5 
percent.  But  60  percent  of  the  sales  go 
to  the  former  colonies  of  the  European 
nations,  the  European  countries  that 
have  strong  trade  ties  with  these  people 
to  whom  we  are  giving  this  money. 

So  I  feel  this  is  a  program  we  can  do 
without  for  a  year,  and  I  hope  very  much 
my  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 

Passman).  _^   ^  ..^ 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  responsibilities,  any  time  I 
cannot  be  a  responsible  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  wiU  pack  up  and  go  ^fP^e. 

When  I  come  to  the  floor  of  this  Hcwtte. 
I  am  not  necessarily  representing  Orro 
Passman;  I  am  representing  a  wondertui 
subcommittee  comprised  of  some  nne 
men.  So  I  am  their  spokesman;  I  am 
their  representative. 

Over  the  years  I  have  been  rather  con- 
sistent in  trying  to  reduce  }<>^^«°J;\f- 
We  have  been  just  as  successful  in  reduc- 
ing foreign  aid  this  year  as  in  prior  years. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  international 
Development  Association,  again  we  have 
cut  this  item  in  half.  These  people  came 
in  and  wanted  $320  million  for  fiscal 
1972.  We  politely  said  "No."  and  we 
moved  on  through  conference  after  con- 
ference and  we  said.  "No.  we  are  not 

going  to yWd."  ^  ^  _. 

We  cut  out  the  $3tO  milUon.  but  we 
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*d  .«ee  we  would  fund  them  $320  mil-     mission;  agricultural  developBent;  col-     OWo  to  Twniaed  for  6  minutes  la  sup- 

lT„?^fcr^tn?:ssi^  "'xfrjs.:^^^^^--..;.-  ^HIH^l^TslHi 

mSse  and  the  full  committee  said  It  is  port  on  the  authorizing  legislaUon,  be-  fttnds  |>rwrt«lBd  ^  tMs  act  to  enecmrage 

fiSSXpS^  and  one  that  we  want  fore  the  House  on  February  1,  1872.  that  ^  •^^^f'^S^S^^^J^STSii 

L^eTrep^t  them,  and  for  that  these  other  countries  have  acted  in  «-  »«*»",«»?  S*"^,,^"^  ^JS,.^  Si 

SaSJiiaythis  should  be  done  and  we  liance  on  a  contribution  to  thU  wclal  ^iets  end  theh^poUcy  ofre^tag  te 

SSt  thte  allowance  of  $320  millton.  fund  from  our  courtry.  If  I  imdenrtand  V^yr^\^2^^^^:^SS^^^ 

Mr    SHRIVEB.   Will   the   genUeman  the  report  correctly,  these  countries  and  ^o^  **»*,f^"",^,*n^°2.-.^  ,,.4_„ 

JS'  ^^  the  amount  they  have  pledged  or  alrea*'         We  all  know  that  these  fees  arejetag 

m  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-     contributed  are:  1^^^^  "IJi  ^^^^J^^  w^  VZ 

MU-.  rAooDo^  fMUiions  of  dollars  1  being  charged  «"  Swiet  Jews  who  are 

^  SHRIVER  I  thank  the  gentleman  Country:  se«»Wn«  to  leave  the  Sm-iet  Union  and-- 

,  ^.frfw         ^^^^                                  Au«t™iia   $•  "re  for  the  most  part— to  move  to  Israel. 

T -r!,TSf  .t.at>.  flr«t  that  on  Fehruarv  1        Belgium    i.w  The  fees  are  nearly  impossible  to  meet. 

JfH^i^  S,?^^   anSoSd   an        ^an^d.   as.oo  These  "ransoms"  range  from  2.000  rubles 

futh^^S  f^th^'^oun't'^TJhird        Sr^5   -- -- ,?:S     S.JI'on^^^th'fhe'ira^SSon'lnX 

wienishment  to  the  International  De-     ?^^\::::::::::::::::z:::::-   a  oo  £LTt7^  l^vinT^f  i^^  2  uS 

Sjpment  Agency  agreement.  ja'^n   lOO  oo     ^^  J^2^th^?^oSl  t^^moS  ^- 

Under  that  agreement  23  nations  have        Ne^eriands — a.  20    I^ll^*  »  ™<^^- "  ^^Jt^  t^?!/  S\^ 

agrwd  to  put  money  into  this  fund.  Most        united  Kingdom 14.40     viet  cltlaens  10  years  or  more  to  be  able 

•^  liJf?    ^"h^f  t"^  2?^ma]?*'  The  AppropriaUons  Committee's  fail-  '°Sf  S^eS^S^ar'S  have  instituted 

•greed  to  it  back  there  to  ^^bruary.  ^     ^^-^^    ^^  $100,000,000  for  the  th^Terit  re«uirements  this  summer- 

n^  ?  "^^"^LZ.  f^\fr^^^  consoUdated  special  funds  of  the  Bank  ^S^  ^^y  ^t  t^t  t?ey  had  obtained 

^Mr    pi^SSl    l52  ^  llSan  '«^°'^  th^  ^^^°^^  °^  these  otl-.er  coun-  .gHcnltuJal  and  Industrial  trade  agree- 

*^^i^;..S^„r1h!rwr^id  tnes.  and  it  ignores  also  the  expressed  ^^^  ^th  the  United  States  which  they 

li^^uf  S20^iiton^Lf?iis^i^  '^P^^^^  °^  ^'  **^^1"  °*  P"^  ^^  ^  desperately  needed.  IHey  waited  until 

Mr  Si§?^  Se^tJemSfls^r-  ^^  ^°^  °°  the  authorizatiua  of  the  these  agreements  had  been  ^-orked  out 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor  jiqo.OOO.OOO  on  February  1  of  Uiis  year,  before    imposing    these    new    require- 

Mr    PASSMAN    We   wnuld   not   (rive  and  we  approved  it  by  a  vote  of  ahrost  ment»— requirements  which  they  knew 

iy^J^^^i^'  2  to  1-255  to  132.  The  Asian  Develop-  ^^^^^  ,hock  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

S^  HARWY  Mr  Chairman  will  the  "'^^^   ^^   ^^  ^"  supported   over-  it  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  economy 

^Jw^rf^iri^        Chairman,  wUl  the  ^hehningly   by    this   Congress    m   past  „  desperatelv  to  need  of  a  larger  quan- 

^  Mr  pa^Iman   t  vi#.iri  tn  the  trentle-  ^^*"-                                            .  ^  tity  of  consumer  and  industrial  goods. 

™fi  frn^Si^i  ^  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  because  m  particular,  they  need-desperateb'- 

^r  X^^^    Chairman    I  had  ^  ^^«  ^^  *  longtime  supporter  of  the  ^^^e  agricultural  products. 

.  }"\  HARVEY.  Mr.  cnalrman,  I  nao  ^j       Development  Bank.  I  believe  It  is  t*  iTxxmt  now  as  trade  breakthroughs 

rSS£^Sri  '^z^^^.-^^^"^  t!i-^^^r.7T^'iur^. 

rnlt^vll^  r,f  tho  Anrr^Tnitjt^  nn  nannnp  the  Bsjik.  trading  status  or  be  extended  credit  and 

Sfd^S^cXS^^^tTe  ?SSS  "^^  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  other  mechanisms  of  international  trade 

S?  S^'^n^Zt^^i  Se'rs  Sj^J^^^  1^'t^of"  *""'"'"  •",?  investment  Axianctog J^e  mi«t  not 

hnw  cttirt  KiM*ii««  to  Rav  T  onnrva«  this  ^^°"  Maryland  (Mr.  uma) .  5^11  gygin  and  commodities  to  a  Nation 

^^n^pnf                          ^^^  '^^  amendment  was  rejected.  .^hi^^i  j^  i^  the  business  of  seDlng  bodies. 

T  ^^w-™,  ^.H  f«  «.r«««  mv  rti=  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read.  ^he  amendment  which  I  am  offering 

apD^mtS^'  Sf  ^JS^TtS?  Z'-  "^  ^*^^  ^^  "  ''^°^'-  ^o^d  prohibit  the  use  of  the  programs 

D?S?SS  ConSttlTta^alLig  to  to-  ^-  «»    N°^«  *»'  *^«  f**™**  "^"^  •*-  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 

??X^the^lS?SoO?foi-  tt^JoSoS-  P^^*^^  '«  »»»•  "interaattonm  Financial  poration  from  being  used  to  insure  In- 

?a^s^LaMii?s?orSeIianl5^ri-  ^""*^'"1;!^  *^' .^S'^Sf  f^^i."^  ^tments  tn  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 

aaiea  special  lunas  lor  wie  asibji  i-wvw  velopment   Program"   shan   be   avaUalda  to  .i_,^4K4*  «•>,•  nw  rrf  Tf^rrinrt-Tmnrirt  Bank 

opmentBank.  a«tfst  in  the  financing  of  any  project  or  ac-  7^^^*  **^*  ^^  K..i^^/^n^«.^fx 

It  is  true  that  there  were  no  "multi-  tivlty  for  which  detailed  Matlftcation  Is  not  r  ^cttvltiea— for   which   this   ^jUi   penmis 

lateral  negotiations  firmly  establishing  a  avanahie  to  the  United  states  8«»ate  and  ■>  $7  3    biUion    in    progr»m    acttvTOes— to 

specific  formula."  as  the  committee  re-  Houae  ol  Bepresentativea.  assist  in  the  fln-ncmg  Pnd  development 

port  makes  clear.  But  other  countries            AtamatxirT  orrwMTo  bt  mx.  vakik  of   trfde  with   the  Soviet   Union — until 

have  pledged  their  contributions  to  the         Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  such  time  as  the  Soviet  Unicai  terml- 

Bank's  special  funds  on  the  assumption  amendment.  nates  its    ransom    "qIicv 

tiiat  om-  contribution  would  be  forth-         The  Clerk  read  as  foHows:  As  we  a^-p^oech  a  time  of  negotiation 

COTiing.                                                                   Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  VAinx:  On  page  and  trade  with  the  Commumst  wtoid— 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we  17,  after  line  12.  add  the  foDowtng  new  eec-  it  is  fittmg  and  right  for  America  to  ten- 
should  look  at  the  committee  report  of  tion:  sist  on  some  moral  conditions  to  this  new 
the  Committee  on   Banking   and  Cm--         "Sk.  6oa.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  relationship 

rency  before  the  House  on  February  1.  or  made  available  pursuant  to  thu  Act  for  .^.j^^  iVmerican  people  cen  never  over- 

1972.  Nine  countries   have  either  con-  carrying  out  the  Foreign  Aaaistanoe  Act  of  .^^  ^^  condone  a  governmental  pohcy 

tributed  or  pledged  almost  $178,000,000.  IMX.  as  amended,  may  **«•«»  to  provide  rwsom  for  human  freedom. 

U  we  put  in  Uie  fuU  amount  that  has  loans,  credits    financial  and  Investment  «-  "^ ^^T^ZKce^ty  existed  without 

b^n  suggested  as  0^  contributi^o^  't^^'Sv^tm^^sT'an^^rw^ch'^r:!  tht 'tx^drf^S:^  tL^  30  years.  We 

effort  would  represent  only  35  percent  of  ^^^^^^"^^  .^^  ^^^^^   »«j   cue-  can  certainly  wait  a  litUe  longer  and  In- 

ine  total.                        »»„  .  .       r^-«-i.^  tomary  costo  for  eat*  vlaaa.  exit  p«Tnits,  or  ^i^t  upon  some  standards  of  human  de- 

.°4  Tl^V^^i^^fJf^^rS^;  f^^rtghttoemlgnrta."  cency  on  tiie  part  of  our  trading  part - 

ment  Bank  had  made  21  different  loans                                   ..--..            •  ««  ^J7 

^^',rs'^-,2?^  £/.;s^..f«ss^^:  ^----s-i'r'cr 

imorovement;  land  development;  rubber     ment.  i«tt,^f«iT,fl„»no*  th*  soviet  trovemment 

and  oil  palm  development;  power  trans-        The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from     mand  to  influence  the  Soviet  govemmeni 
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to  »U)p  lt«  presoit  poUcy  (rf  bftr«8«ment 
and  persecution. 

The  acceptance  to  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  wlU  give  force  to  the 
words  of  our  moral  concern. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendmait. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  wUl 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  amendment  im- 
poses additional  duties  on  the  executive 
branch  in  that  it  requires  a  determina- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  a  payment 
above  normal  and  customary  cost  for 
exit  visas,  permits,  or  the  right  to  em- 
igrate. I  would  not  know  how  this  could 
be  determined  without  imposing  addi- 
tional duties  upon  the  executive  branch. 
Upon  that  basis  I  plead  that  the 
point  of  order  should  and  I  hope  It  will 
be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  an- 
cient, decadent  body  of  precedent  should 
prevent  a  Member  from  making  a  legiti- 
mate and  proper  amendment  to  this  bill. 
We  should  not  be  restrained  in  our  legis- 
lative efforts  in  dealing  with  present-day 
problems  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past. 
I  ask  for  a  ruUng,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Pucx  of  Illi- 
nois) .  The  Chair  Is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passmak>  has  raised  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  of  the  gentlemtui 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vakik)  on  the  ground 
that  It  la  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  In  violation  of  the  rules. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend- 
ment, and  finds  that  it  would  prohibit 
use  of  funds  appropriated  or  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  act,  in  any  nation 
which  requires  pajrment  above  nominal 
and  customary  costs  for  exit  visas,  exit 
permits,  or  for  the  right  to  emigrate.  It 
is  apparent  to  the  Chair  that  someone 
must  make  a  determination  of  the  "nom- 
inal" and  "customary"  cost,  thus  impos- 
ing additional  duties  on  the  executive 
branch;  and  therefore  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  the  language  constitutes  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriatitHi  bill.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMKNDlCKirT  OmXXO  BT  MK.  VANIX 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ani«Ddin«nt  offered  by  Mr.  Vanix:  On 
p«ge  IT,  mttoT  lltM  13,  Mid  the  foHoTlng  new 
section: 

"Sec.  606.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  avallsble  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
19fll,  as  amended,  may  be  used  to  provide 
loans,  credits,  financial  and  InTwtment  aa- 
■istano*.  or  Inauraaoe  guarantee*  on  salM  to 
or  InTeatments  In  any  Nation  which  requlree 
payment  in  excess  of  $50  or  its  equivalent 
for  exit  TtBW.  exit  permits,  or  for  the  right 
to  emigrate." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 


want  to  say  that  this  new  language  which 
I  have  in  this  second  amendment  cures 
1  think  any  objection  that  there  may 
have  been  to  the  previous  amendment, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  be  heard  on  my  point 
of  order  to  this  amendmtnt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  same  ob- 
jection as  I  did  previously.  All  we  do 
is  Just  change  a  figure.  I  still  say  that  it 
would  require  extra  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 
Mr  VANIK.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 
In  response   to   the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  ,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  deter- 
mined, because  this  amendment  simply 
says  where  it  exceeds  $50  or  its  equiva- 
lent for  exit  visas,  and  so  forth,  and 
there  is  no  determination  at  all  to  be 
made,  and  there  Is  nothing  calling  for 
anyone  to  do  anything;  it  is  absolutely 
clear,  and  I  believe  also  that  it  is  lan- 
guage that  without  amy  question  cannot 
be  construed  as  imposing  new  duties  on 
anyone.  It  specifically  says  that  where 
the  visas  and  exit  permits  cost  in  excess 
of  $50  or  Its  equivalent,  this  would  apply. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  how  would  you  determine  whether 
it  should  properly  be  that,  or  $150,  $250, 
or  $350? 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  simply  state  $50. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  it  still  has  to  be  determined 
by  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN   (Mr.  Prici  of  Illi- 
nois) .  T^e  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

This  amendment  differs  from  the  one 
on  which  the  Chair  has  Just  ruled  in 
that  the  pending  amendment  does  not 
contain  the  words  "nominal  or  custom- 
ary," words  which  require  interpretation 
and  investigation,  and  which  made  the 
prior  amendment  unacceptable.  The 
present  amendment  is  straightforward, 
and  would  not  require  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation since  it  is  dependent  upon  a 
discernible  standard,  that  is.  a  money 
limit  which  is  stated  in  the  amendment 

itself. 
The  Chair  therefore  overrules  the  point 

of  order. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  money  to 
this  bill  for  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is 
none  proposed  and  no  such  provision  has 
been  tocluded.  In  view  of  that,  no  money 
would  be  available.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  this  is  a  senseless  amendment 
and  coulC  create  complications. 

Of  com^e.  I  am  sympathetic  and  im- 
derstanding  of  the  intent,  but  I  do  not 
know  why  we  want  to  make  it  any  more 
complicated  for  the  Executive  and  others 
in  these  troubled  times  that  we  are  going 
through. 

I  certainly  hope  the  amendment  would 
be  voted  down  since  it  would  Just  com- 
plicate things  possibly  beyond  our  imag- 
ination at  this  point. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  CSialr- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished goitleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
completely  opposed  to  the  imposltloQ  of 
prohibitive  fees  for  the  issuance  of  visas 
for  individuals  to  leave  any  country, 
whether  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  country.  I  am  completely  opposed 
to  what  I  understand  is  the  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  today  in  requiring  excessive 
costs  for  the  issuance  of  visas  for  emi- 
gration from  that  country.  Therefore, 
on  the  substance  or  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  cannot  object  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik). 

But  I  wonder  if  we  should  not  recollect 
that  on  AprU  17.  1972,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  a  concurrent  res- 
olution. House  Concurrent  Re8<dutlan 
471.  which  in  effect  expresses  the  same 
basic  views  on  the  part  of  the  House  as 
are  expressed  in  this  pending  amend- 
ment. _,         ^  ^. 

On  that  occasion  we  condemned  the 
attitude  and  actions  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  many  ways,  but  we  also  ex- 
pressed our  views  in  reference  to  the 
issuance  of  visas. 

Furthermore,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  already  contains  other  provisions— 
notably  in  sections  620(f) ,  620(a)  (3)  and 
620(n)— that  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing assistance  under  that  act  to  the 
USSR,  or  other  Communist  countries. 
Moreover,  the  Battle  Act^Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Ccmtrol  Act  of  1951— 
prohibits  U.S.  Government  economic  or 
financial  assistance  to  Communist  areas, 
and  thereby  imposes  a  general  restrictioi 
against  public  financing  of  transactions 
with  such  areas  if  that  financing  is  on 
terms  which  would  constitute  assistance 
for  purposes  of  the  Battle  Act. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  have  al- 
ready passed  a  concurrent  resolution  that 
condemns  the  attitude  and  action  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  since  existing  law  al- 
ready protects  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  a  CcHnmunist  coimtry.  I  doubt  the 
need  for  this  amendment. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Vanik  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  distinguished  mtoority 
leader.  Is  correct.  The  House  did  pass 
that  legislation  condemning  Soviet  re- 
strictions on  freedom  ol  emigration,  but 
sometWng  has  happened  since  the  House 
passed  that  resolution,  swnething  of  ex- 
treme importance.  I  should  l*e  to,  «n- 
ploy  the  eloquence  of  the  dlstlngulshea 
American  author.  James  Michener,  to 
state  my  case.  In  an  article  that  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  this  past 
Saturday  he  said: 

Last  month  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Supreme  Sorlet  quietly  p*w>d  a  resolutl^ 
eaOtng  toe  additional  tax«s  on  any  edueatea 
Jews  wishing  to  emigrate.  The  fact  that  mort 
families  cannot  assemble  the  money  requirea 
for  their  "ransom,"  and  are  thus  oondemnefl 
to  a  life  of  harassment,  has  led  well-meanmg 
people  in  the  rest  of  the  world  ^  consMw 
SipoMlbUlty  of  ooUeetlng  aome  $200  mlUton 
to  effect  the  ranswn  of  thousands  of  leading 
Jewish  UitrtlectuaU.  But  distinguished  Rus- 
sian scientists  of  Jewish  origin  have  tow 
Western  friends.  •'Dont  pay  this  robbery. 


Xhsw  Is  on«  cacape.  The  Uw  estataUoblng 
the  systematic  bUckmaU  has  not  yet  been 
oOclaUy  promulgated.  It  ia  acbsduted  te  be 
ntlflad  by  tt»e  SuprMae  Sorts*  an  ToMday. 
If  before  «»»t  «»**•.  »  g«»«r»l  worldwide 
outsat  can  be  mobilized,  the  Soviet  Oovmh- 
bsnt  may  reoonalder.  It  therefore  beHoorea 
everyone  Interested  In  education,  in  the  in- 
tellectual UXe,  In  aelenoe.  In  art.  and  in  in- 
dustry to  votoe  his  protest  now. 

To  these  I  would  add  the  word  "Inhu- 
manity"— those  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  should  protest  as  weD. 

I  quote  further  f rraa  this  article : 

Even  though  Soviet  autborltlas  have  since 
1970  aUowed  aotae  like  Zand  to  emigrate,  the 
escape  of  one  Jew  Inlurlates  than,  taeoause 
they  interpret  his  departure  as  a  vote 
sittlnst  the  system.  It  Is  for  tbls  reason  that 
^y  now  charge  dlstlngtrtahed  men  lUce 
Roman  Rutman  and  Benjamin  Levlch  some 
♦36,000  each  for  permission  to  go. 

We  must  say  no.  Every  American  writer. 
scientist,  artist  with  a  voice  must  protest 
this  Inhuman  blackmail.  As  Rutman  says, 
•We  do  not  want  ransotn  money.  We  want 
moral  outcry." 

"We  want  moral  outcry."  That,  in  ef- 
fect, is  what  the  amendment  crflered  lay 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  la — a  moral 
outcry,  an  American  protest  to  an  in- 
humane proposal. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
stated,  there  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for 
Soviet  Russia.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
if  there  were,  but  there  are  none.  There- 
fore, the  limitation  will  not  be  opera- 
tive. But  what  this  amendment  does  do 
clearly  is  to  give  this  House  the  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  its  sentiment,  to  tell  the 
Soviet  Union  we  abhor  Its  Inhuman 
policy  of  holding  its  Jewish  dtiiens  for 
ransom.  Do  we  not  want  to  go  on  record 
now  as  saying  we  object  to  this  kind  of 
h1^>/'irmaii,  we  protcst  thls  kind  of  ran- 
som? 

This  Is  the  critical  moment.  Let  the 
word  go  out  from  the  Congress  that  we 
believe  in  the  right  of  free  emigration  as 
stated  in  the  Declaration  of  Roman 
Rights.  Let  us  go  on  record  In  opposition 
to  the  proposed  Soviet  action,  which 
violates  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  which  was  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  certainly  support  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  complicate  things.  Have  we  not 
made  a  sufficient  record  as  of  tills  time 
to  indicate  very  clearly  where  we  all 
stand?  If  this  does  not  actually  get  the 
Job  done,  then  we  can  take  other  action 
later. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentie- 
man that  we  have  not  taken  action  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  Soviet  ran- 
som law.  We  have  not  taken  action  to 
voice  our  opposition  in  connection  with 
the  ransom  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
attempting  to  place  upon  its  Jews  who 
want  to  leave  that  country. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  use  an  of 
the  time.  I  would  like  to  concur  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  to  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Michigan  that  if  the 


MU  Is  as  it  Is,  and  if  the  hill  U  as  the 
gentleman  sUtes  it  is— and  it  Is  because 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yields  to 
no  one  in  his  deep  oonoctn  for  the  proto- 
lem  of  Soviet  Jewry— then  why  shouU 
we  object  to  addlnc  one  additional  word 
of  moral  outrage  against  a  country  that 
is  deserving  of  the  moral  outrage  of  the 
entire  woiid? 

Recently  In  Munich  we  saw  11  Israels 
killed,  and  we  decried  the  acticc  of  Arab 
terrorists,  but  littie  was  said  about  one 
lnux>rtant  factor.  The  Arab  terrorlste 
who  did  this  dastardly  act  in  Mimlch  a 
short  time  ago  were  armed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  Soviet  machlneguns  that 
guimed  these  people  down,  including  a 
German  policeman  and  others  that  were 
killed  there.  What  is  the  problem  about 
adding  our  additional  word  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  let  the 
Soviet  Union  know  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  this  Congress,  will  not  tol- 
erate the  kinds  of  actions  that  they 
perpetrate? 

Therefore.  I  see  no  reason  for  not 
going  ahead  and  approving  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PonwTT.T.  i  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  New  York 
and  the  distinguished  gentieman  from 
niinois. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  wUh  the  re- 
marks of  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
and  urge  strongly  the  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  mys^  with  the  ronarks  of  the 
genUeman  from  New  York. 

I  support  and  salute  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vawik)  for  his 
leadership  In  offering  this  excellent 
amendment.  The  Soviet  Union  must 
know  that  if  it  is  to  engage  in  barbarism. 
it  will  not  receive  credits  and  othor  finan- 
cial and  Investment  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  By  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment the  House  of  Representatives  will 
demonstrate  its  outrage  against  Soviet 
harassment  of  those  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  questlaii  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vains) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clert  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  PaicB  of  niinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whcde  House  on  the 


Bute  of  the  Union,  rworted  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  ranstrtwa- 
ttoo  the  tam  (Hit.  16705)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  u^i  v*- 
lated  itrogiams  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1071,  and  for  other  purposM^bad 
directed  him  to  report  tbe  bin  hacx  to 
tbe  House  with  sun(Lry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  tbat  the  bOl  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objectlea,  the 
previous  questiod  is  ordered  on  the  MU 
and  aU  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage. 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not.  the 
(Thair  win  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTXOM    TO   IKIOlOaT    OimiXl)    BT    »tt.    ICTKBS 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tbe  Cterk  wlU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  ClertL  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mtkw  moves  to  recommit  tbe  bill 
H.R.  18706  to  the  Commlttae  on  ApproprU- 
tlons. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  tbe 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  tbe  xax>- 
tion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tbe 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  reoommlt  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  blU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounoed  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  t^t  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  wlU  notify  ab- 
soit  Members,  and  tbe  Clerk  wUl  can 
the  ron. 

Tbe  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  169,  nays  141.  not  voting  120. 
as  follows: 

(Ron  No.  S81] 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Arends 

AsplnaU 

Barrett 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

BUtnlk 

"Bolap*^ 

BoUlng 

Bow 

Brademai 

Braeco 

Brooks 

Brocmfleld 

Brotsman 

Brown,  Mich. 


YEAS— ISB 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carlson 

Carney 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

CoughUn 

Culver 

Daniels.  M.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 


Dellums 

Dennis 

Donobue 

Dow 

DrlnAD 

du  Pont 

Sdwards,  Calif. 

Krlenbom 

Paecell 

nndley       , 

Plata 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

ForsyUw 

Fraaer 

Frelinghursea 

Freaaal 

Fulton 

Oarmats 
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Olalmo 

QtMK> 

Or*y 

Ore*ii.  P«- 
ouo* 

Baiallton 
Hanley 

B«nMn.WMh 

B&rrtogton 

Harrey 

Hathaway 

HawKllui 

HacUar.  UaM. 

Helfiz 

Relstoaki 

Hick*.  Uau. 

Hlck».  Wash. 

Uogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Johnaon.  Calif. 

Johnaoc.  Pa. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Koch 

i:yro« 

Lloyd 
LoDC,  Md. 
McCIoaliey 

Adams 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Archer 

Aabbrtx>k 

Ashley 

lleglch 

Bennett 

Berg  land 

Br*y 

BrlnJdey 

BroyhUl.  NC 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke.  Kla. 

BuileaoTi.  Tex. 

BurUaon.  Mo 

Cabell 

Caff  try 

Camp 

Carter 

CMay,  T«s. 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

CcUlier 

OoUlBt.  Tex. 

Crlmer 

Conoyer 

Craae 

DKnl«l.  Va. 

Davla.  Oa 

de  Ik  Qarta 

Delaney 

DenlicUn 

Dent 

DlcklDson 

Dom-ning 

IXiccas 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

BBtaletnia 

Bv«na.  Colo. 

Fisher 

Flcwers 

For-I. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Oal'.fianakia 
Oaydoa 

Abbltt 
Aberntthy 
AbcTiresk 
Andersen. 

Calif 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  D«k. 
Annunzio 
Asptn 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Baring 


MeOulloeh 

McRwcn 

McFall 

McKiiy 

McKerttt 

McKUmey 

ttecMMft 

UaUllard 
Mallary 
Ifann 

JitaUiUB.  CalU 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
M€«da 
MlBUb 
Mick 
MoUohan 
Moorhead 
Morsan 
Nedzl 
NIX 

OlConskl 
ONelU 
Faaamaa 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Podell 
Preyer.  NC 
Price,  ni. 
Puclngkt 
Qute 

Rallsback 
Rees 
Rhodes 
Robioson.  Va. 
Robiaon,  N.Y. 
NATS— 141 

Qettys 
Olbbona 
Ooodllng 
OrlfllB 
OroM 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
H»5hler.  w.  Va 
Henderson 
Hlllls 
Hull 

Hutchlnaon 
Icbord 
Jannan 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jon«a.Tenn. 

Kaatanmeler 

Kazen 

King 

Kyi 

Landgreb* 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McOoUttter 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

MarUn 

Matlila.Oa. 

M-lcher 

Michel 

MtUer,  Ohle 

VlUa.  Ark. 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Mcaber 

Mosa 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichcls 

Obey 

PetUa 

Pickle 

Pike 


nodlno 

Roe 

Booaey.  Fa. 

Boaenthal 

Roybal 

Barftases 

actoeuer 

Scbwengel 

Selberllng 

Startler 

atak 

Smim.  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Staete 

Statger,  Wla. 
Stoke* 
Stratton 
Teagua.  CalU. 
Odall 

Vaader  Jagt 
Vanik 
Ware 
Wfaalen 
Whltahurst 

WUsall 

WiHlams 

WDaon. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wrtght 
Wydler 
Tatea 
Tat  ran 
Toung.  Tex. 
Zabloekt 
Zlon 


Poage 

PowaU 
Price.  Tex. 
FuTcell 
QuUlen 
RandaU 
Rarlck 
Rexisa 
Roberta 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Bouah 
Roy 

Runnels 
Ruth 

St  Oermaln 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schnaabcll 
Shlplo- 
Slkes 
Black 

fimUh.  Caltl. 
Spence 
StaK^ers 
Stanton. 
James  V. 

Stead 
Stelger.  Aria. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 
.  Btuckey     .  t" 

SuUlvan 

Taylor 

Tteirtie.  T«t. 

Tbone 

Tlernan 

Van  Deerll^ 

Wagsn^nnar- 

Wballey     ■ 

White 

Whltten 

Winn 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Toung.  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINO— lao 


Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bcggs 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Bvrcn 
Carey.  NT. 
Chappell 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
ClawaoD.  Dei 


Clav 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Curlln 

Danlelscn 

Davis.  S.C. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

DlKi^ 

Dln^ell 

Dcm 

Dowdy 

D-lski 

Dwyer 


Edmondaca 
BUtMrs 
Bach 

Evlna,  Tenn. 
PlyiTt 
»rey 

OalUghcr 
Gold  water 
Qreen.  Oreg 

anfiths 

Qrover 

Oubaer 

Han 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hays 

Hubert 

Rungate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jonaa 

Keating 

Kemp 

Kiuczyxiakt 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Link 

Lu)an 


McClory 

McClure 

MoCormack 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Uicb. 
McMUlan 
Mazzvll 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnshall 
Mcnaifan 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 
OUara 
Patman 
Fatten 
Pepper 
Ppyser 
Plrnle 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Range  1 
Held 
Rlegle 
Rooncy,  N.T. 


Roetenkowskl 
Rouaselot 
Ruppe 
Saylor 
Bchmltz 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Shoup 
Skubltz 
i  Smith,  Iowa 
Snyder 
Springer 
Symington 
Talcott 
Terry 

Tbompeon,  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Ultznan 
Veyaey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wyatt 
Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Hibert  for.  with  Mr.  Dulskl  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  va. 
DavU  of  South  Carolina  against. 

Mr  Annunzio  for,  vrtth  Mt.  Rangel  against. 

Jdr.  MlkTa  for.  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Ellberg  for.  with  Mr.  ChappeU  against. 

Mr.  Held  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr  Leggett  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  IlMnols  for,  with  Mr.  Hun- 
gate  against. 

Mr    Monagan  for.  with  Mr.  Aapln  against. 

Mr.   McCormack   for.   with   Mr.   Landrum 

against.  _.  ^  •,. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Abemethy  against. 

Mr   Waldle  for,  with  Mr.  Abbltt  against. 
Mr  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 
Mr.  Kluceynakl  for,  with  Mr.  HaU  against. 
Mrs.     Dwyer     for,     with     Mr.    Kuykendall 
against. 
Mr.  Kemp  for.  with  Mr.  Baker  against. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for.  with  Mr. 
Del  Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Mins  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr.  Oow- 
water  against. 

Mr  Bscii  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 
Mr.  Oubssr  for.  with  Mr.  D*vtne  against. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  lor,  with  Mr.  Hunt 
against.  .     ^ 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselot  against. 
Mr.  McClory  for,   with   Mr.   Thomson   of 
-Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.   Btostsnkowakl    for.    wtth    Mr.    Ororer 
Maipst^ 
Mr.   Bob   W«8<Hi   for.  with   Mr.   Wampler 

against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York   for,  with  Mr. 
Veysey  against. 

Mr  Patten  for.  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 
Mr.  McDade  for.  with  Mr.  Bkublt«  against. 
Mr.  Plmla  for.  with  Mt    Shoup  against 
Mr.  PByser  for,  wtth  Mr.  Bchmlta  against. 
Mr  BeU  for.  with  Mr.  Saylor  against 
Mr.   MazaoU  lor.   with   Mr.   Mcltonald   of 
Michigan  against. 
Mr,  Dlngell  for.  with  Mr  Lujan  against. 
Mr.  Olay  for.  with  Mr.  Betts  against. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
CUuaen  against. 

Mr.  Andsrson  of  Tennease*  for.  with  Mr 
Frey  against. 

Mr.     DaiUelson     for,     with     Mr.     McCmre 
against. 
Mr.  Dlggs  for.  with  Mr   Scott  against. 
Mr.    Edmondson    for,    with    Mr     Sebellus 
against, 

Mr,  Link  for.  with  Mr  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia against. 
Mr.  CHara  lor,  wltli  Mr.  BevilV  against. 


Mr.  Symington  for,  with  Mr.  Blanton 
against.  .^ 

Mr.  tJUman  for.  with  Mr.  Byron  against. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  for.  with  Mr.  iVran  against. 

Mr.  Keating  for.  with  Mr.  Bvlna  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for.  with  Mr.  Plynt 

against. 

Mr.  Nelsen  for,  with  Mrs.  QrllBths  against. 

Mr   Rlegle  for,  with  Mr.  Ahouresk  against. 

Mr.  Buppe  for.  with  Mr.  Metcalfe  against. 

Mr.  Wiggins  for.  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mr  Wyatt  for.  with  Mr.  Badlllo  against. 

Mr.  Zwach  for.  with  Mr.  Terry  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  lor,  with  Mr. 
Dowdy  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Havs  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Coillna  ol  Ullnole  with  Mr   Derwlnakl. 
Mr  Curlln  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  MlnshaU. 
Mr.  Prytw  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
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^  nnclsar  war"  and  "wlU  alwaj*  «z«etM  »- 


um 


Mr.  ECKHARDT  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^_________ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.   PASSMAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

iinanimous  consent  that  all  Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 

extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 

The  SPEAB:ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  frwn 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
UNION  OF  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 
ON  MEASURES  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
LIMITATION  OF  STRATEGIC  OF- 
FENSIVE ARMS 

Mr.   MORGAN.   Mr.  Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous   consent  to   take   from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Joint  resolution  *H.J. 
Res    1227)    approval  and  authortsatlon 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
accept  an  Interim  Agraanent  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  SocialiBt  Republics  on 
Certain  Measures  With  Respect  to  the 
Limitation  ol  Strategic  Offensive  AruM. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  trfle  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Soaate  amendment, 
as  follows  : 

strike  out  all  alter  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert:  Th»t  the  Cougiesi  hereby  endorses 
those  portions  of  the  Declaration  of  Basle 
Principles  ol  Mutual  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  ol  America  ajid  the  Union  ol 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  signed  by  Presi- 
dent mxon  and  General  Secretary  Breahner 
at  Moscow  on  May  «,  iftia,  which  relate  to 
the  dangers  ol  military  eonirontatlon  and 
which  read  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  ol  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  attach 
major  Importance  to  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  situations  capable  ol  causing  a  dan- 
gerous exacerbation  ol  tijelr  relations  .  .  • 
and  "wUl  do  their  utmost  to  avoid  b^*^ 
confrootations  and  to 


^.^STto  tbeir  mutual  rel^^    »« 
fKrtandtag  ^anm  will  oondoef '  ttoa^ 
^?SsBii  Md  negottattone  "in  a  apun  at 
^g^oOtr.    TOMXvai    egeBmrnwlattCtt    and 

■^^^id^^ioognlze  that  eSorts  to  obtain 
unilateral  advaatagea  at  the  exp«»ee  of  the 
o^,  directly  or  Indirectlj.  are  Inconsistent 
with  these  oblectlvea."  antf 

-The  prerequisites  for  maintaining  and 
strenirthenlng  peaceful  relations  between  the 
vZt^  States  of  America  and  the  Union  ol 
soviet  Socialist  Bepubllca  are  the  eecognl- 
tton  ol  the  security  Interests  ol  tbe  parties 
bMSd  on  the  principle  ol  equality  and  the 
rsnundatlon  ol  the  use  or  threat  ot  tona.". 
SK  a  The  PTflsWent  Is  hereby  authorised 
to  approve  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the 
intwto  agreement  between  the  Vntted 
States  ot  America  and  the  UGkm  of  Soviet 
socialist  KepubUcs  on  certain  mesKBaa  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic  oflen- 
glve  arms,  and  the  protocol  related  thereto, 
slaned  at  Moacow  on  May  36.  lOTS,  by  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  President  ol  the  United  Statee  ol 
America,  and  Leonid  L  Bresbnev.  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

S«c  3   The  aovemment  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ardently  desire   a  stable 
international  strategic  balance  that  mala- 
tains  peace  and  deters  aggression.  TiM  Con- 
gress   supports    the    stated    poUcy    ol    the 
United  States   that,   were   a   mpre   complete 
strategic     offensive     arms     agreement     not 
achieved   within  the   Are   years  of   Interim 
agreement,  and  were  the  survlvablMty  of  the 
strategic    deterrent    forces    of    t*»e    United 
States  to  be  tbrcatenod  w  a  refnlt  of  8ux:b 
failure,  this  could  jed^wNUae  th«  supreme 
national  interests  oZ  the  United  States;  the 
Congress  recognises  the  diflteulty  ot  main- 
taining a  stable  strategic  balance  In  a  pe- 
riod of  rapidly  developing  technology;   the 
Congress  recognizes  the  principle  of  United 
States-Soviet  Union  equality  reOected  In  the 
anUballlstlc  missile  treaty,  and  urges  and  re- 
quests the  Preeldrent  to  seek  a  future  treaty 
that,  inter  alia,  would  not  Umil  the-  Xa^^UA 
Stat^  to  levels  ol  Intercontlnantal  strategic 
forces  miertor  to  the  limits  provided  lor  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  the  Congress  considers  that 
the  success  of  these  agreements  and  the  at- 
tainment of  more  permanent  and  compre- 
hensive agreements  are  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  under  present  worid  oonditions 
of  vl^ro\js  research    and  developeaent  and 
modemlaatlon  pro(p»m  as  required  by  a  pru- 
dent strategic  poeture. 

8bc,  4.  Tbt  Oongrees  hereby  oocimaiKft  the 
President  tor  having  sucoeesfuUy  oonrfnded 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Umon  limiting 
the  produotion  and  d^loyment  of  antajal- 
listic  misaUee  and  certain  stratesie  aflenBt^e 
armaonents,  and  It  supports  0»  aaiMisuioed 
intention  ol  the  Preeident  to  seek  further 
limits  on  the  production  and  (toployxoant  of 
strategic    armaments    at    future    Strateslc 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  At  the  same  ttme, 
the  Senate  takes  eognizance  of  the  lact  that 
agreements  to  limit  the  lurther  eaoalatl<m 
of  the  arms  race  are  only  preliminary  steps, 
however  Important,  toward  the  attadsnent 
of  world  stability  and  national  seeuriiy.  The 
Congreas  tbereloire  urges  tbe  PisildaBt  to 
seek    at    tbe    earliest    practicable    moment 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  (SABT)  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's  Republic  oi 
China,  and  other  eoimtries,  and  simultane- 
ously to  work  toward  reductions  In  eonveu- 
tlonal  armaments,  in  order  to  bring  about 
agreements  lor  muttial  deereaees  In  the  pro- 
duetlcsi  and  deveioiMnent  ol  weaponsi  of  mass 
destruotloia  so  ss  to  rttminata  the  ttireat  of 
large-scale  devastation  and  the  ever-menint- 
Ing  costs  of  arms  produetlan  and  weapons 
modernlBation,    thereby    Izeetnc    world    re- 
sources lor  ootistruetlve,  peaceful  «■•. 
Sxc.  S.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  six  o<  the 


Declaration  ol  PiUoclnla*  ..^-  MU^*^  •fi^ 
Breshnev  on  May  »,  xm  :)r»*<*  ^weepBrt 
the  United  State*  boo  liha  ^nSxm  at  Sovtvt 
Soelaliei  RepubUes:  "wfB  oontilni*  to  mitta 
qMcial  efforts  to  Halt  stMAitfe  araaaaenta. 
Whenever  poMible.  they  «m  eeeietiirta  eon- 
oreu  i«ieMMnte  It— «l  at  aoliMtiatf  thMS 
purpoeer-;  OongraM  asosidav*  *ha>r  th«  v^o- 
CSS*  of  tbe  lattctBO.  agnMaMit  toi^  |h*  •>• 
talned  ol  nMre  persoanant  and  ootnyfl^'^- 
slve  agreementa  a»  dependent  tiJMti  the 
preservation  of  longstanding  Onlted '  Strtae 
policy  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  should  seek  uaUateral  advan- 
tacB  by  devdcpiBg  a  flrst  strike  potential. 


nfm>*t  vvsion  of  the  htdJS  MnexBent 
bAk  is  it  fcbd  plan  or  is  it  anttoipi^M 
£ai  Uwctaaizmaa  of  tbe  CominiMi»  on 
F^ireicn  Afain  will  go  to  the  Cammrttee 
oB  BulBB  OB  MoodAjr  and  aeek  to  get  a 
mk  and  program  thiU»  if  such  a  rule  i* 
granted? 

Mr.  OWSILL.  That  i*  correci. 

Mr.  Q»RAIJ>  R.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
grTr"*""^  from  Maaeaehuaetts. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oWectton  to 

the    icqoest    of    tbe   gentleman    from 

Pennsytvarila? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  beard. 


UX>ISIiATIVE  PROORAM 


(Mr.  GERALD  B.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  i>ennifision  to  addresa  the  House 
for  1  mimite.) 

Mr.  GKRAT.D  R.  FORD.  Mr.  ^peakes. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  tbe  {Hir- 

pO««f  of  ftg^ing  tiie  ^Ustirg"*'^*'*^  majnrl^ 

whip  about  tbe  procnun,  If  any,  for  the 
rest  of  this  wedc  and  the  scbeduXe  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  OlSTEZLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wOl  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FOBD.  I  yield  to  the 
genuettian&ocn  Massachusetts 

Mr.  OTTCCUU  We  have  nompletwi  tbe 
business  of  this  wedL  The  acbedule  for 
next  week  i&  as  follows: 

Motnday  is  pistcict  day,  and  tbei«  are 
no  District  bflls. 

Ob-  MoKxday.  we  have  the  military  ooor 
stru£tioix  tweagiriaAXaoB  fox  the  ilscal 
year.    1873,    suBJect    to    a    rule  belBg 

granted. 

Tbe  Committee  Ob  Rules  is  meeting  OD 
Monday  v^rr^^t  ao  it  should  be  avail- 
able. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  tbe 
week  is  a^  f  oUowa: 

SLR.  16704.  the  Housinc  and  Urban 
Deveibjctai^it  Act  of  1912  (subject  to  a 
rule  bdng  granted) ; 

H.R.  16645.  Eisenhower  Memorial  Bi- 
cehtasnlal  Civic  Goiter  (subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted^ : 

HJl.  16W56.  Federal  Aid  to  Highways 
Act  (subject  to  a  nfle  being  graatedl: 
and 

HH.  1121,  Gateway  National  Seashore 
(subject  to  a  rule  being  granted) : 

The  (xmtinuing  appropriations  resolu- 
tion, fiscal  year  1973; 

HJl.  9128,  ooKitalner  barge  service  with 
an  open  rule  and  1  bour  of  debate; 

HJl.  16732.  SBIC  amendments  (subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted) ; 

H.R.  13694.  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commisslcm  (vote  on  amend- 
moits  and  blU) ;  and 

S.  1316.  Federal  payment  Ua  meat  in- 
q;)ection  (subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted). 

Conference  nNDOcts  may  be  brgugbtup 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  annoonoed  later. 

Mr.  aERALD  R.  FOBD.  Mr.  ^leakK, 
if  tbe  gentleman  from  MasaaetaMetts 
will  yield.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
w««  not  able  to  get  unaoboooB  eenecnt 
for  the  immediate  oonalderathin  of  the 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  Q'YXSJaJL.  Mr.  ^Maker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  wben  the 
House  adJounos  today  It  adlooni  te  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohjectkm  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
MassacbuarttsT 

Mr.  OR08S.  Mr.  apeakdi.  z«6ervlng 
tbe  lisbt  to  otadeott  the  teavaa  axe  start- 
ing to  f  aU.  and  I  would  like  some  way 
or  other  to  know  if  it  is  possttaie  to  get 
some  information  as  to  wtien  we  might 
expect  adiouRiment  sine  die. 

Mr.  OlXSHili.  As  tbe  genttaman  knom. 
wa  are  4mU»  a  oonatdetabls  dlstanoe 
ahead  «(  tbf  other  body  at  this  time,  and 
tbcv  bscve  «  particular  piece  of  legliris- 
tlon  that  is  qutte-cioptroiremial  In  xttfeozc 
Mr.  OBOes.  Who  has  thisr 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Ttut  other  body.  Tbey 
hava  a  piece  o<  legJalatian  Vtmtb  is  qittte 
oootroveralal  wUeh  coidd  poasihiir  last 
ffc  daya  I  wouU  aay  ttaat  iiiii  hiiiiiwii 
alMMrid  be  eowplcied  mMch  aoener  than 
tbe  biwteess  oC  the  other  body,  and  the 
rhgmw  age  that  «•  witt  be  wattiag 
araand  hem  ior  them  to  ooaenr  In  a 
sine  die  prepesaL 

I  would  bopc  ttaat  wo  would  bo  out 
thft-veek  of  Cohnstaus  holiday. 
Mr.  QB066.  llie  week  of  wtaoc? 
Mr.  OfSOLL.  OBtaaibai  holiday.  That 
is  tbe  week  of  Oetober  i;  I  would  say 
some  day  that  week.  It  looks  as  thoagti 
on  our  side  we  should  t>c  able  to  be  fin- 
ished with  our  work,  subject  to  the  otber 
body  being  able  to  eattdi  iq?  witti  tbdr 
workkMkd. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  being  hrid  boet- 
age  by  the  other  body.- 

Mr.  O'NKLLL..!  '^^  ""«^  want  to  com- 
ment on  what  the  otb^  body  is  doing 
b^  the  gttiUeman  from  Iowa  made  that 
statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  rumots  are  a 
dime  a  doeen  in  this  place  at  tbla  ttase. 
Would  there  be  anything  to  tbe  rumor 
that  there  was  a  meeting  of  certain  of 
tbe  leadanhip  held  today,  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  there  would  be  a 
lameduck  sesaton  of  Coocress? 

Mr.  OUfSSUL.  I  have  no  idea  as  to 
whether  the  Speaker  and  the  mtnarity 
leader  had  a  maj^fay  of  that  type  or  not. 
If  they  had,  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  gentleman's 
request — I  did  not  hear  it — was  to  go 
over  until  Mflndayf 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  to  go  over  inttil 
liConday.  May  I  add  that  we  are  hoptng 
to  cemideta  neart  week's  program  by 
Thursday  Bight  of  next  week  and  make 
tbe  same  type  at  metlen.  but  if  tbe 
schedule  is  not  eempleted.  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility tbat  we  would  be  working  Friday 
<rf  neat  week,   .c  ..^;. 


Mr.  OROeS.  It  to  maktof  It  »wf^ 
dUBetdt  for  some  of  us  to  make  any  kuw 
ot  campiiign  plana.  1  wiU  say  to  the  gen- 
Uenum  he  must  realize  that.  How  do  we 
make  any  kind  of  decent  r^ans  to  carry 
on  a  oampalgn?  We  are  all  subJectto 
reelection.  I  am  not  speaking  Jof  "«?«* 
alone,   but  certainly  1   am  toterertejL 
Here  we  are  carrying  oxrt  the  good  old 
Thursday-to-Tuesday  Club.  There  will 
be  a  Monday  If  a  rule  U  granted,  but  if 
a  rule  should  not  be  granted,  1  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  have  a  Wll  even 
Monday  or  not.  because  the  btMsched- 
uled  for  Monday  Is  subject  to  considera- 
tion If  a  rule  is  granted. 

Mr  CHHLL.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman Is  entirely  fair.  I  think  that  the 
Tuesday-to-ThuTsday  aub  is  a  thing  of 

the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  thing  of  the  past? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Tee. 

Mr  OROes.  Well,  Just  have  a  session 
tomorrow  and  pick  up  anything  that  is 
lying  around  loose,  and  consider  It.  And 
we  might  try  a  Saturday. 

Mr  O'NEILL.  We  are  trying  to  take 
into  consideration  exactiy  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  in  mind.  In  fact,  there  are  so 
many  who  would  like  to  get  home  for 
long  weekends  on  both  sides.  We  we 
coQBlderlns  the  campaign*.  We  appred- 
ate  the  situation,  and  we  are  teylng  to 
do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr  0R06S.  A  few  of  us  have  opposl- 
Uon  in  the  campaign  this  year,  and  we 
^roold  like  to  take  care  as  best  we  ««  <« 
our  obligations  here,  as  well  as  get  toa 

Uttte  cainr**^^"^  TW»  "*y  ***  Vr"* 
setup  for  those  who  hare  no  opporftton, 
but  it  Is  not  very  good  lor  some  of  ^  w™ 
do  have  opposition.  I  Ju**  *«n*  ^J^ 
my  protest  at  this  time  to  this  kind  of 
buslnees  year  after  year,  •nd  year  aft«r 
year,  of  coming  down  here  with  16  days 
or  so  to  rt^ii^JT"  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  leadership  of  the  House,  I  guess.  I 
do  not  know  whom  elae  to  attribute  It  to. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reeerva- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloo  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 
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DISPENSINO  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
WESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


years.  Mrs.  Lumpkin  came  to  Washing- 
ton In  1949  after  working  for  private  to- 
duatry  In  her  htaaetown  ol  Waukesha. 
Wis.  She  worked  first  on  the  staff  of 
the  Congressman  rejwesentlng  her  home 
an««  the  Honorable  Olenn  R.  Davis,  and 
fc»  hlB  Immediate  successor,  the  Honor - 
aUe  Donald  Tewes.  Immediately  prior 
to  Joining  my  staff,  she  had  worked  2 
years  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Lumpkin  yesterday 
was  a  deep  personal  loss  to  all  of  us  who 
were  prlvUeged  to  know  and  work  with 
her.  Her  warm  and  cheerful  personality. 
her  unfailing  good  humor,  and  her  un- 
derstanding of  and  concern  for  others 
made  oxir  work  and  our  days  go  more  eas- 
ily and  happily.  Jane  was  that  rare  per- 
son who  emitted  a  light  which  cheered 
and  wanned  others.  When  we  know  such 
a  person  we  draw  strength  from  them 
far  more  than  we  realize,  and  their  loss 
leaves  us  truly  bereft. 

But  the  loss  is  far  more  than  personal. 
Mrs  Jane  Lumpkin  was  a  highly  efficient 
secretary,  a  loyal  and  reliable  aide,  and 
a  tronendously  valuable  worker  for  that 
porthn  of  the  American  people  it  was 
hernrfe   to   serve.   There   are  literally 
thousands  of  people  today  in  Michigan  s 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  the  area 
surrounding   I.ftn.s1ng,   who   are  in   her 
debt  for  her  swtft  and  dependable  at- 
tentton  to  their  problems.  Young  mwi 
caught  In  some  persraial  crisis  with  the 
mllltarr  service,  veterans,  recipients  of 
social  security— these  were  Just  a  few  of 
the  kinds  of  problems  which  she  investi- 
gated and  helped  solve.  My  files  hold 
hundreds  of  letters  expressing  praise  of 
and  gratitude  for  Mrs.  Lumpkin's  help. 
Jane  Lumpkin  was  also  our  reception- 
ist who  opened  our  office  each  morning. 
The   warmth   and   friendliness   of   her 
greetings,  to  coworkers  and  visitors  alike, 
was  genuine,  because  it  came  from  great- 
ness of  heart  and  nobility  of  character. 
She  truly  loved  others.  Now.  we  can,  and 
win  continue  to  draw  stength  from  the 
memory  of  our  association  with  her  over 
these  past  3rears. 

Mrs.  Lumpkin  resided  in  Bethesda, 
Md  with  her  husband.  Mr.  James  D. 
Luxnpkln.  to  whom  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy,  alcaig 
with  other  members  of  her  family  and 
her  many  friends  with  whom  we  share 
this  loss. 


House  to  work  its  win  on  the  <iuestk)n  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  at  the  time 
we  convened  today.  Members, rearranged 
important  engagements  and  returned 
from  points  far  and  near  to  be  here  to 
answer  to  the  call. 

And  then  as  we  all  know,  moments 
after  the  opening  gavel  fell.  It  was  an- 
nounced that,  once  again,  minimum 
wage  was  put  off  Indefinitely,  possibly 
due  to  a  lack  of  votes  pleasing  to  the 
chairman  of  the  LabOT  Committee. 

Some  had  sacrificed  more  than  others 
to  be  here  for  the  vote.  Some  had  given 
up  very  important  engagements,  indeed. 
Next  to  missing  one's  own  honeymoon 
there  is  perhaps  no  event  that  a  public 
of&cial  is  more  anxious  not  to  miss  than 
a  testimonial  dinner  being  given  in  his 
honor. 

There  was  such  an  auspicious  event  be- 
ing held  in  the  10th  DlstTlct  of  Ohio 
today  in  honor  of  our  good  colleague. 
Clarxnce  Millkr.  And,  of  course.  Cuia- 
ENCE  had  hoped  to  be  there. 

Then  It  was  announced  the  Important 
minimnin  wage  Conference  would  come 
up  tot  vote  Immediately  after  lunch  to- 
day. Now  some  of  you  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  but  Clasxkcc  has  not  missed  a  vote 
since  he  came  to  the  House  nearly  6 
ye&rs  ago.  So  I  am  sure  that,  disap- 
pointed as  he  must  have  been.  Cuuxnca 
probably  did  not  have  to  anguish  very 
long  over  that  decision  belore  he  opted 
to  stay  here  aixl  do  his  duty. 

So  Just  about  the  time  the  Clakehci 
MttLEK  testimonial  luncheon  was  getting 
underway  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  it  was 
announced  here  on  the  floor  that  the 
important  conference  vote  was  post- 
poned. 

Sorry  about  that.  Claience.  Better 
luck  next  time.  But  console  yourself  with 
the  fact  that  It  Is  this  very  dedication 
to  duty  for  which  the  people  of  the  10th 
District  of  Ohio  honor  you. 


Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bmlness  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticai  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  JANE  LUMPKIN 
(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoa»e 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remailcs  and  hiclude  extraneom  matter.) 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  announce 
the  death  yesterday  of  Mrs.  Jane  Lmnp- 
kln  who  has  served  as  my  personal  secre- 
tary and  receptionist  lor  the  past  12 


DEDICATION  TO  DUTY  FORCES 
CLARENCE  E.  MILLER  TO  MISS 
TESTIMONIAL   DINMBR 

CMtT.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter ) 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  life 
is  fun  of  uncertainties.  But  surely  no  one 
leads  a  more  unpredictable  existence 
than  we  who  serve  as  Representatives  in 
the  Congress.  At  beat,  we  have  precious 
little  control  over  our  destinies,  and  in 
fact,  we  are  slaves  to  sflhedtiles  that  we 
caimot  control  or  even  anticipate  from 
1  hour  to  the  next. 

Tremendous  efforts  and  sacrifices  were 
undertaken   to  prepare  to  permit  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  RYAN 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cellik)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  miuutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
painful  when  this  great  House  loses  a 
good  and  gentle  soul.  It  Is  always  regret- 
table when  it  loses  an  able  and  dedicated 
Member.  It  Is  always  tragic  when  it  loses 
one  of  its  priceless  men  of  vision. 

But  what  Is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
lose  Bill  Ryan?  We  mourn  a  kind  man, 
and  our  loss  is  painf  lil :  we  mourn  a  dili- 
gent worker,  and  that  loss  is  regrettable: 
we  mourn  a  warrior  of  Ideals,  and  that 
loss  Is  eternal. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  said  to  have 
remarked,  on  one  occasion,  that  most  of 
the  world's  work  Is  done  by  people  who 
do  not  feel  well.  AU  of  us  who  knew  Bill 
Rysui  in  recent  years  could  see  the  physi- 
cal toll  being  taken  by  his  illness.  But 
there  was  no  loss  of  spirit  and  no  decline 
in  his  enormous  produetlvity.  He  re- 
mained an  invaluable  asset  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  a  loyal 
servant  to  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

During  the  years  since  he  first  entered 
this  Chamber  to  1961.  Bfll  Ryan  cham- 
pioned   many    lonely    and    tmpopiilar 


causes.  In  some  Instances,  those  viriona 
2«%eallMd  during  hla  own  lifrtim*. 
S^thegr»t  iMues  of  ctvU  rights  legla- 
2oon,  mxclear  armi  "du^on.  •^Cbl- 
^Zridmliaton  to  the  United  Nations, 
^  of  his  early  and  almost  «ta««^ 
qmuIods  have  became  modem  realities. 
SgUreless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  1^- 
Palnt  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  bore 
fruit  in  the  last  Congress,  and  his  un- 
dying commitment  to  a  gateway  national 
iban  recreation  area  wlU  be  another  of 
his  legacies  to  the  people  of  New  York. 

One  only  regreto  tiaat  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, for  which  Bill  Ryan  so  long  worked 
and  ached,  was  beyond  his  time.  But  that 
neace  will  come,  and  his  efforts  on  its 
behalf  win  be  remembered  as  a  lasting 
contribution  to  world  peace. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  those  among  his 
colleagues  who  never  agreed  wtth  BUI 
Ryan,  and  there  are  many  more  who 
agreed  with  h^in  only  on  occaalDn.  But, 
remarkably,  every  Member  accorded  him 
true  respect  and  every  Member  felt  for 
him  genuine  affection. 

To  Ws  wife.  PrlscUla.  and  to  his  four 
children.  I  Join  the  House  of  Reiawwit- 
attves  in  sending  my  very  deepest  sym- 

Qfttliy 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  BlU  Ryan  leaves  this  Chamber  and  the 
Nation  diminished  In  many  ways.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  his  accon^iHshments  in 
this  body,  and  the  extraordinary  legal 
and  educational  background  from  which 
he  came.  While  biographies  chronicle 
the  lives  of  moi  in  terms  of  thrir 
achievements,  men  are  rememb«ed  by 
their  colleagiies  and  friends  for  their 
personal  courage,  their  Integrity,  and 
their  forthrightnees. 

BUI  Ryan  possessed  aU  of  these  <iual- 
Ities  in  abundance.  He  was  a  leado-  in 
bringing  issues  before  the  people  of  his 
district  and  Nation  long  before  tbey  re- 
ceived notoriety  in  the  press  or  became 
popular  with  the  electorate.  In  one  <rf  his 
first  acts  as  a  Congressman,  he  called 
lor  the  admission  of  mainland  China  to 
the  United  Nations.  At  a  time  when  the 
nuclear  arms  race  was  q>lrallng  to  new 
heights,  he  voiced  opposition  to  unre- 
stricted miUtary  spending.  And  long  be- 
fore the  war  In  Vietnam  was  criticized 
by  many  Americans  as  an  immoral  ven- 
ture, he  spoke  out  against  the  continued 
American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Even  those  who  disagreed  with  his  po- 
litical philosophy  wiU  agree  that  he  dem- 
onstrated the  courage  of  his  convictions 
over  and  over  again  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  Whether  it  was  lead-baeed  point 
poisoning  or  low-income  housing,  BUI 
Ryan  dedicated  himself  to  the  legislative 
task  with  the  fuU  measure  of  hioman 
energy.  In  every  respect,  be  represented 
the  20th  Congressional  I^trict  of  New 
York. 

Outstanding  men  su-e  seldom  passive 
in  their  ouUook  or  their  approach.  Bill 
Ryan  was,  as  he  termed  It  himself,  an 
activist.  Perh8«)s  the  greatest  tribute 
which  he  received  during  his  lifetime  was 
the  overwhelming  support  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  constitiiency  In  his  last 
primary.  He  was  admired  and  respected 
by  the  people  who  elected  him  because 
he  consistently  and  tirelessly  brought 
their  views  to  the  fore  In  Congress. 


With  the  passing  of  Bfll  Ryan  fiun  the 
Congress,  a  force  for  egusB^  aad  Jtiatlce 
In  American  life  Is  gone.  Thruugb  bis  role 
as  a  znember  of  the  Judiciary  Ooounlttae. 
BUI  Ryan  was  a  champion  in  tbe  move- 
ment to  obtain  greater  cbrll  and  hiuiaa 
rights  for  aU  Americans.  Bat  to  thosa  of 
us  in  this  Chambor  wbo  knew  and  ad- 
mired him,  and  those  for  whom  he  waged 
so  many  batties  Bin  Ryan  wffl  continue 
to  represent  tlie  values  of  courage  and 
decency  by  which  he  lived  hla  family  Itta 
and  public  life. 

Mrs.  O'NeUl  and  the  entire  CNeUl 
family  Join  me  in  expressing  sorrow  and 
grief  at  tile  loss  of  William  F.  Ryan;  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his 
f amUy  and  dose  friends. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sorrow  tiiat  I  rise  to  eu- 
logize ray  late  friend  and  colleague,  the 
dlstlngulBhed  goitieman  from  New  York, 
wmiam  Pitts  Ryan.  I  can  only  say  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  lost  Its 
most  dynamic  and  determined  Member. 
Wa  unflagging  spirit  and  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  Justice  made  him  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Members  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  during  my 
28  years  In  Congress. 

Many  Members  have  already  spoken 
of  BUI  Ryan  In  terms  far  more  eloquent 
than  I  can  make  today.  I  believe  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  T»^^r»iriTig  and  Currency  (Mr.  Patkah) 
in  his  statement,  best  summarized  what 
BlU  Ryan  was  to  us: 

The  paaalng  of  WnUam  Byan  has  deprlwd 
the  world  of  what  It  needs  mo«t.  Anantl- 
dote  for  hate;  be  had  wtadom  to  nadentand. 
imaglnatkni  to  creertw,  aad  mer(y  to  being 
about  a  world  at  lustlee.  peaoa.  konar.  and 
okKcy.  TblB  la  the  world  in.  wblea  be  blmaeU 
lived  and  sought  to  bestow  upoa  manfclnrt. 


of  the  House  know  as  much  about  our 
bfoutng  probiams  and  obx  Vsdgnl  bous- 
ing and  vrbaa  damicvmnt  pragEaaoa 
than  did  BlQ  Rwa.  Ba  alnravs  tssttftsd 


AU  of  us  could  see  during  tHe  past  2 
years  the  ravages  iSbaX  his  Ulnass  wrought 
upon  him,  yet,  as  we  aU  knew,  it  did  Uttle 
to  stop  him.  Rls  vottng  record  remained 
as  it  always  waa,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
House.  Svoi  during  his  recent  primary 
campaign,  he  was  always  here  to  vote 
and  to  participate  in  the  House  proceed- 
ings. Ha  was,  for  me.  In  aoany  ways  the 
conscience  of  the  House.  He  spoke  out  of 
true  feeing  to  attain  peace  and  justice 
for  aU. 

Bin  Ryan  was  ahead  of  his  tlines  when 
he  first  arrived  here  In  the  House  In  the 
earty  1960's.  I  have  often  said  that  It  is 
imfortunate  that  ssany  of  us  did  not  lis- 
ten to  him  more  In  those  days.  He  was 
the  first  Member  of  this  body  to  raise  ob- 
Jectimis  against  the  dlsastroos  war  In 
Vietnaai.  It  was  BUI  Ryan  who  brou^t 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  the  se- 
rious   inoblem    of    lead-paint    disease 
^ynnng  young  Children.  It  was  his  drive 
and  determtnatiaB  ttaat  moved  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poifionlng  Prcvantlon  Act 
through  the  Coagress.  I  worked  with  him 
very  closely  oa  tills  plww  of  important 
legislation.  He  saw  to  it  that  it  was  en- 
acted, and  as  my  distinguished  collaagae 
of  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  atfeest, 
it  wss  he  who  saw  to  it  that  it  waa 
funded. 

I  have  worked  (dos^  with  Bffl  Ryan 
on  every  piece  of  housing  legislation  that 
this  House  has  considered  since  BDl  ar- 
rived In  1961. 1  ttrink  ttiat  few  Members 


it  was  constrterlng  lai^lithsi  i 
prSBSBtsd  vutUBSluoua.  wtO-i 
and  eonstnjettve  propoMls  to  the 
mittee.  Rfs  Intcrast  did  not  stop  at  jast 
testUylng.  He  was  ahnva  these  to  sae 
that  the  commtttca  was  eoMlderteg  Us 
proposals  and  always  there  to  oAer  his 
support  to  us  at  every  (q?portanity.  I  be- 
lieve tiiat  what  mads  tatm  so  krved  and 
nopected  In  this  House  was  hla  good 
win,  his  good  spirit,  and  his  respect  for 
other  Members.  You  oooid  illMgiaii  with 
Bin  Ryan  violently,  but  you  always  loved 
him. 

This  House  has  lost  its  most  respeetsd 
MiuBiber.  I  extend  my  sincere  aynpatliy 
to  his  wonderful  family  aad  to  hla  oon- 
stitaients  In  tiie  20tii  Oongresslanat  Dis- 
trict in  New  Yoric  City. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  speaker,  tike  de^h 
of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  WUllam 
F.  Ryan,  is  one  which  wiU  be  ftft  by  this 
chamber  for  many  years.  Few  men  pass 
throogh  tiila  House  witii  the  notice  and 
impact  of  a  Bin  Rjaii  end  mllUons  of 
Americans  have  now  lost  a  dedicated 
aad  energetic  apokasman. 

I  knew  Bin  Ryan  weU  and  working 
with  >iim  over  the  past  12  jrears  was  an 
eaEperlence  filled  with  snrprlsas  aad 
dnuna.  This  was  a  man  who  thought 
only  of  the  people  he  r^vcaented — the 
people  of  his  congressional  district  aad 
the  people  all  serosa  America  who  were 
unreprescntsd.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
nri«Brfon  and  the  mission  was  to  bring  a 
better  life  to  those  leas  fortuaate  than 
hlmadf .  That  "«lff^""  was  far  moea  Im- 
portant to  Um  than  any  rules  or  stand- 
ards of  conduct  accepted  by  the  estab- 
lished order  in  Washtngton.  Inclarilng 
the  Congress.  When  he  bdleved  some- 
thhw  needed  to  be  said.  BUI  Ryan  mid 
it  ragardleai  of  the  political  conse- 
quences. 

His  career  was  a  most  illustrious  one. 
BUl  Ryan  waa  talking  about  the  dan- 
gets  of  poUution  and  the  need  for  en- 
vironmental stsndards  12  ytars  a«o. 
He  was  proposing  automotaUe  emission 
control  legislation  whsn  few  people  In 
this  country  had  devoted  a  mnmmt's 
thought  to  the  subject.  He  was  always 
ahead  of  his  time  an  the  issues  and. 
therefore,  a  controversial  figure,  but  the 
record  he  compiled  wiU  Uve  on  as  a 
oaoiuimeni  to  his  efforts. 

BUI  Ryan  was  a  tireless  worker  as  he 
strived  to  change  the  prevailing  opin- 
iona  of  this  Chamber  on  many  Issuaa — 
the  war,  the  environment,  and  human 
rights,  housing,  mass  transportation  and 
the  Nation's  imderprtvilegad  to  name  a 
few.  His  dsdleation  and  hard  work  won 
over  the  admlratloii  and  respect  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  National 
Government  who  otherwise  might  have 
looked  with  disapproval  on  his  proposals 
for  a  better  society. 

During  the  past  few  years,  steady  proc- 
ess of  Increasing  respect  and  admirafcion 
for  the  man  reached  Its  peak  as  HUl 
Ryan  fought  out  against  the  Illness  which 
finely  took  h<m  from  us.  T^e  knowledge 
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thM  he  would  not  be  wttii  ub  long 
brought  about  a  most  heroic  e«ort  to  «o 
more  tor  the  diawivmntaged  and  eiwxpUe 
an  even  more  conaely  record  oCachieve- 
Smt  aa  a  0&  Rapreeentative  BUI  Saran 

worked  harder  than  eret  before.  He 
f  ouBht  and  won  a  reelecttoo  cainpal«n  by 

winning  the  hearta  and  minds  of  hiaccm- 
stitaente.  He  returned  to  the  House  thto 
sunmwr  as  a  wtoMr,  xm^d  of  hla  vic- 
tory yet  ready  to  work  harder  for  hia 
supporters. 

Now  he  has  been  taken  from  us  and  as 
we  pay  trilHite  to  him  today  in  the  House, 
we  recaU  the  many  times  he  addressed 
US  and  we  wiU  miss  the  challenge  he 
never  failed  to  place  before  us.  I  Jom  in 
extending  my  personal  sympathies  to 
his  family  and  many  friends. 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  axe 
many  ways  that  we  can  pay  taibute  to 
Coniesanan  William  P.  Byan.  We  coull 
talk  about  his  backgrtjnnd,  ahout  his  tf - 
fectiveness  a^  a  Icglalator  c«r  ^"^  toe 
work  he  did  for  hte  district,  the  20th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  But  if  we  stopped 
there,  we  would  not  be  doing  his  mamory 
justice,  because  BlU  Ryan  will  be  remem- 
bered moet  of  aU  for  his  ideas.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes 
for  12  years,  and  in  each  of  those  years, 
he  was  out  in  fronW-ahead  of  his  cd- 
leagues,  ahead  of  his  district,  ahead  of 

his  time.  .       1. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  when  he 
came  to  Congress  was  to  vote  to  cot  oC 
funds  for  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  He  was  only  one  of  a 
handful  then,  but  partially  because  of  his 

perslstmce     and     determinaOon.     that 
handful  grew  to  more  than  a  160  on  a 
similar  vote  thte  year.  In  1»«1.  fjewas 
scorned  for  advocating  "^  "««^2°1^ 
the  Peoples'  Repubhc  of  Chliia.  K  w« 
another  one  of  those  "radlcaT'  Ideas  that 
BlU  Ryan  was  pushing,  people  said  ttien. 
but  to  1972  it  does  not  seem  radical  at  all. 
In  l»63  he  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
speak  out  against  the  wsir  in  Southeast 
Asia.  More  than  a  few  people  scoffed  at 
his  pleas  to  end  the  war.  That  was  In  the 
first  year  of  the  American  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  Now.  we  are  in  the  l<»th  year 
of  that  awful  war.  and  no  one  doubts  that 
Bill  Byan  was  right,  right  In  1»6S,  and 
right  u;>  to  the  week  of  his  death  In  1972. 
Cooaumer  protecttoa.  medical  care  for 
the  poor,  government  reiform— these  were 
only  some  of  the  "radical"  areas  where 
Congressman  Ryan  lad  Oe  way.  History 
remembers  people  for  their  Ideas. 

Bill  Ryan's  ideas  have  insured  him  of 
a  special  niche  In  this  country's  annate. 
We  who  knew  him  are  the  better  for  his 
ideas,  and  generations  ahead  will  benefit 
even  more. 

Bill  Ryan  was  an  enemy  of  the  status 
quo.  He  saw  progress  as  the  stuff  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  for  that  leadership 
that  the  country  will  mlas  him  most.  And 
so  will  those  of  ua  who  had  the  privilege 
to  be  his  friends. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  decent  men  I  have  ever  known. 

A  year  ago  I  was  asked  what  I  thought 
of  BUI  Ryan  and  this  is  what  I  said: 

WUbottt  K  (tout)*  tte  alagl*  mooc  obvKMie 
quality  about  Bill  Is  bis  obvious  outrog* 
About  Injuatlce.  It  Is  easy  In  tb*  atmoftpb«r« 


ol  tb«  Boum  to  become  blwid.  and  rao^lees. 
but  Bill  Ryan  hm  naver  succuBib«d. 

Whetbar  it  Is  Vietnam  or  poverty  or  an 
under-funded  program  to  protect  gbetto 
cblldren  sgalnBt  the  dangers  of  lead  based 
paint,  BlU'a  deep  fteUngs  foe  Justlese  and 
^.,«,M>«n— «  abow  tbrougb.  Wben  BlU  takes 
a  poaltlOB  001  tbiB  floor  no  one  ever  baa  to 
wonder  wbal  bta  poUitlcal  an«le  ie.  Tbe  simple 
fact  l»  tb*t  ba  baa  none.  BlU  does  wbat  be 
tblnka  la  rlgbt  and  wbat  be  tblnlcs  1«  needed 
and  ho  does  It  with  a  deep  aense  of  caring 
wblch  ought  to  shame  everyone  who  has 
taken  tbe  eaay  path  by  saylnjt  that  the  sys- 
tem Is  impKjeelble  to  move. 


Anyone  who  cares  about  the  promise 
of  America  and  the  Integrity  ot  its  poUU- 
cal  system  must  feel  a  great  sense  of  loss 
that  Bill  Ryan  will  not  be  there  with  us 
caring  and  fighting  as  he  has  done  for 
so  many  years.  I  know  I  do- 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  tbe  death  of  William  Pitts  Ryan.  New 
York  City  has  lost  a  Congressman  of 
courage  and  the  House  has  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished legislator. 

Seeking  words  which  I  beUeve  would 
best  befit  his  oharacter.  his  ability,  his 
courage    and  his  compassion,   I  would 
choose  these.   William  Htts  Ryan  was 
a  foremost  American,  a  foremost  man. 
Whan  he  had  to  stand  alone,  he  stood 
alone.  When  his  voice  was  crying  out 
and  giving  from  the  heart,  to  speak  to 
the  principles  in  which  he   believed— 
principles  of  peace,  of  justice,  of  dig- 
nity—it did  not  matter  to  BiU  Ryan  that 
his  was  the  only  voice  t^at  spoke;   it 
mattered  that  the  message  was  sincere 
and  that  the  issue  had  to  be  raised. 

Bill  Ryan  came  to  this  Congress  as  well 
prepared  as  any  man  who  ever  entered 
this  Chamber.  Mj.-  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  PntB)  has  related  to  his  career 
of  academic  distinction. 

In  the  law.  as  he  learned  to  love  the 
law,  BiR  Ryan  had  served  with  great 
promise  in  what  some  have  called  the 
finest  law  office  for  justice  in  our  country, 
the  dtetrict  attorney's  office  of  New 
York  County  under  Diakrict  Attorney 
Frank  Hogan.  In  that  office  I  have 
learned  from  many  of  his  colleagues 
who  served  with  turn  tliat  he  was  out- 
standing, that  his  knowledge  and  ability 
were  surpassing. 

Hence  he  came  here  prepared  to  know 
the  law.  to  write  the  law,  and  to  improve 
the  law  for  all  people. 

I  do  not  believe  it  needs  to  be  stated 
ov^  and  over  again  that  he  was  a  fore- 
most man.  because  before  most  of  us — in 
fact,  before  any  of  us — he  began  with 
one  voice  to  try  to  teach  the  people  of 
this  country  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
error  of  our  ways.  Whether  it  be  in  the 
organization  of  our  political  system,  so 
that  more  could  benefit  from  that  system, 
he  was  before  most  of  us.  Whether  it  be 
on  the  need  for  peace— true  generation 
of  peace,  if  you  will,  a  lasting  peace — he 
sftw  *h^  nonviolence  was  the  road  we 
had  to  travel.  He  was,  foremost,  before 
most  of  us. 

We  ^^rked  together  in  many  cam- 
paigns in  New  York  City,  in  New  York 
State,  and  for  this  country,  and  Bill  was 
alwaiys  on  the  winning  side,  no  matter 
how  the  votes  were  counted. 

I  brieve  we  aU  know  now  his  support 
of  John  Kennedy  and  Robert  Kramedy — 
and  he  was  an  early  supporter  of  both — 


proves  he  was  on  the  winning  side,  no 
matter  what  was  the  result  of  the  vote 
as  it  was  counted. 

He  was  on  the  winning  side,  the  side 
tliat  must  and  will  win,  on  the  great  is- 
sues of  our  times — on  the  need  f(H-  more 
equality  in  housing,  the  need  for  decent 
standards  in  employment,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  nondiscrimination  to  govern- 
ment policies.  That  became  the  winning 
side.  It  is  the  law  today. 

Bill  was  among  the  first  to  raise  that 
issue,  before  most  of  us — before  any  of 
us,  in  terms  of  the  amendment  he  spon- 
sored. 

He  was  unflagging  in  his  determina- 
tion to  seek  Justice,  to  see  justice  tri- 
umph through  the  halls  of  Congrese. 

It  is  quite  correct  that  he  had  to  labor 
hard  to  get  to  a  place  where  he  could  be 
effective,  but  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee it  is  well  known  that  he  earned  his 
place  in  that  committee  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  great  record  of  that  com- 
mittee in  these  later  years. 

There  may  be  a  memorial  which  we 
can  raise  to  Bill  Ryan.  He  dedicated  his 
yetirs  lately  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  where  I  served  with 
him,  to  the  hopes  that  the  people  of  his 
great  city;  in  fact,  the  people  of  our  great 
country  who  live  around  the  eastern  sea- 
coast  could  participate  in  great  recrea- 
tional opportunities  through  the  Gate- 
way National  Seashore.  Tha*  is  the  Ryan 
bill,  and  I  hope  we  can  expedite  «Misid- 
eraUon  of  that  bill.  I  recall  that  on  a 
previous  occasion  when  we  lost  Repre- 
sentative Clem  MUler  of  California,  we 
provided  that  when  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  was  created,  we  made 
appropriate    recommendations    that   it 
would  in  s<Mne  way  serve  as  a  memorial 
to  R^resentatlve  Miller  of  CaUfomia.  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  same  way  with 
Gateway   that  we  could  do  something 
about  it  in  memory  of  BUI  Ryan.  But,  no 
memorial,  monument,  nothing  that  we 
could  create  here  is  really  going  to  carry 
to   the   children   of    BUI   and   PrlscUla 
Ryan — in  fact,  to  all  of  the  children, 
voung  people,  the  elderly,  the  people  of 
America,  the  people  of  New  York  City. 
the  people  of  aU  worlds,  the  true  measure 
of  BUI  Rysun.  That  remains  yet  to  be 
written.  It  wlU  be  written  when  aU  of 
our  pe(H>le  kno^  peace,  know  Justice, 
eliminate  discrimination  and  fuUy  par- 
ticipate in  the  dream  of  America. 

BlU  died  in  pursuit  of  that  dream; 

he  did  not  lose  it.  BlU  I^an  in  a  real 

way  did  not  lose  his  life;   he  won  his 

most  recent  battles.  The  record  wiU  show 

he  has  won  most  of  his  battles  for  justice 

even  when  he  was  a  lonely  voice  raised 

in  his  behalf.  I  say,  he  did  not  lose  his 

life;  he  gave  it  away.  He  gave  it  to  the 

people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  ours  to  honor,  to  oherlsh  and  to 

remember  for  the  love  of  God  and  His 

peace  and  His  justice  and  His  mercy. 

To  the  Ryan  family,  BUl's  parents, 

PriscUla,  and  the  children,  Helen  and  I 

and  our  famUy  extend  our  admiration 

and  our  sympathy. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
saddened  last  week  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  our  friend  and  coUeague.  Con- 
gressman William  Pitts  Ryan.  All  of  us 
who  knew   him   admire*^   Congressman 
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HMO  for  his  keen  intelllgaice  and  striHig 
dedicatiMi  to  hlfl  beUefs.  but  most  of  aU 
for  his  remarkable  courage  and  stamina 
in  the  face  of  declining  health. 

Beoently  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
salt  by  CcMigressman  Ryan's  constitu- 
ents to  his  widow.  Because  this  letter 
sums  up  the  affection  and  admiration 
they  felt  for  this  man,  I  am  inserting  it, 
at  tlieir  request,  in  the  Rbcokd  and  call- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues: 

The  Commumitt  League 
or  Wbst  159th  SraErr,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  19. 107 Z. 
lin.  WnxiAM  Prrrs  Ryan, 
New  York.  N.Y.. 

DiAB  Mbb.  Ryan:  We  mourn  the  loos  of 
our  beloved  Congressman,  WUliam  Pitta  Ryan 

beoaxise: 

He  set  a  standard  cu3d  kept  It  hlgb.  He 
found  his  task  and  tried  very  hard  to  do  It. 
He  lent  a  hand  wherever  be  could.  He  stuck 
to  the  flght  (whatever  capacity),  when  he 
was  hardest  hit — for  he  felt  it  was  no  time 
to  quit.  He  gave  us  Inspiration  In  our  strug- 
gles throughout  the  years. 

"We  do  believe  that  there  Is  no  imbellef 
whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod  and 
waits  to  see  It  push  away  the  clod — He  tnuta 
in  God". 

For  the  length  of  time  when  he  has  been 
a  Congressman,  whenever  we  needed  his 
guidance  and  assistance,  help  was  always 
provided. 

It  was  In  1962  when  we  discussed  our  com- 
munity drug  problem  with  him.  We  oon- 
tlnued  to  bring  these  problems  to  his  atten- 
tion. I.e.  housing  problems,  the  recognition 
of  this  area  In  need  of  Antlpoverty  funds.  In 
1965  when  be  placed  on  a  clty-wlde  slate 
his  selection  as  a  running  mate,  Dr.  Ann 
Arnold  Hedgman,  the  first  time  In  New  York 
political  history,  an  Afro  American  woman, 
or  any  woman  a  selection  was  made. 

His  keen  sense  of  humanity  which  we  ob- 
served, bringing  to  the  Congreea,  tbe  area 
of  huma:a  needs  which  only  he  felt  and  waa 
brave  and  courageous  wiough  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  had  a  sense  of  feeling  for  the  ordinary 
and  the  poor.  There  were  many  otber  such 
demonstrations  of  his  covirage,  hla  oonvlc- 
tlon,  his  depth  of  oonoem  for  humanity  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed. 

For  these  many  deeds,  we  mourn,  and  we 
can   nevM   forget  the   epitome   of  greatneea 
which  we  had  the  prlvUege  of  experiencing 
by  knowing  and  working  with  this  hero. 
Respectfully  youra. 

Bbttt  Childs. 

President. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wtiich  to 
extend  their  remarks  Mid  to  include 
therein  extraneous  matter  on  the  st>ecial 
order  given  to(tey  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ciller)  on  the  late  Hon- 
orable WUUam  Pitts  Ryan. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tamlnated  foods  and  drugs  onlMwd  to 
be  seised  l^  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration in  91  cases  during  fiscal  year 
1971  was  Instead  sold  to  the  imbUe.  These 
foods  £uid  drugs  are^beinasoid  to  the  pub- 
Uc  because  both  PDA  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment are  simply  too  i^w  in  seizing 
defective  and  potentially  dangerous 
products. 

Flour  stored  in  an  area  infested  with 
rats,  ineffective  thyroid  capsules,  and 
noodles  manufactured  in  unsanitary  con- 
ditions were  apparently  sold  to  the  pub- 
Uc  despite  an  FDA  seizure  rule. 

In  18  percent  of  the  cases  less  than 
10  p>ercent  of  the  dangerous  product  was 
actually  removed  from  the  shelves,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  C3eneral  Accounting 
Office  report. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
clearly  lacks  the  authority  which  it  sore- 
ly needs  to  detain  a  suspected  defective 
pixMluct.  Under  current  law,  the  PDA 
must  seek  a  court  injunction  in  order  to 
seize  a  protiuct  which  is  suspected  or 
known  to  be  defective,  but  cannot  de- 
tain a  susp>ected  defective  product. 

In  addition.  I  am  aware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  many  firms  do  not  cooperate  with 
the  PDA  ^d  recuse  to  provide  than  with 
data  about  their  food  produote.  More 
than  3,300  firms  have  refused  to  cooper- 
ate with  PDA  inspectors  by  providing 
them  with  information  ftbout  expected 
contaminated  productSiT  Between  1869 
and  1971,  3.300  firms  refused  requests 
from  PDA  inspactars  on  over  10,000  oc- 
casions. Some  of  these  firms  are  guUty 
of  covering  up  the  fact  that  they  are 
foisting  defective  soeds  upon  an  unsus- 
pecting public. 

In  its  report,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concludes: 

FDA's  lack  of  detention  authority — cou- 
pled with  slowness  of  seizure  actions — seri- 
ously hampers  consumer  protection  .  .  .  FDA 
Is  unable  to  piwvetit  substantive  quantities 
of  products  suspected  or  known  to  be  vio- 
lative (lA.  defective)  from  being  sold  to  and 
consumed  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  must  be 
corrected  smd  it  is  now  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  give  PDA  needed  authority. 
Legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
House  that  woiUd  give  PDA  total  access 
to  records  and  the  ability  on  its  own 
authority  to  detain  suspected  contami- 
nated foods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  report  the  QAO 
does  not  Identify  specific  firms  which 
have  committed  what  are,  quite  frankly, 
horrendous  acts  of  deception  by  selling 
contaminated  food  and  drugs  to  the 
pubttc.  I  have  asked  the  QAO  to  release 
a  UAt  of  the  names  of  the  firms  Involved. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know  who  has 
been  peddling  contaminated  goods. 


PDA       PERMITS        CONTAMINATED 
FOOD  TO  BE  SOLD  TO  PUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  learn- 
ed that  31  percent  of  the  suspected  con- 
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ON  THE  CAPITOL  IMPROVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten«)ore.  Under  a 
previoua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwkhgil)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWSNGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  is  the  best- 
Ipyed  and  most  revered  building  in 
America,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  on  a  visit 
to  Washington,  DC,  in  1W2,  stated  that 
its  combination  of  dignitir.  hannony.  aod 


utility  made  it  a  fit  emhodlcnecit  of  ttaa 
highaat  traits  of  tt»  RcimbUc.  I  think 
that  is  a  noBcontxw««ial  view  etaanA  by 
all  MMatafft  Kot  in  1862,  or  even  in  1B72, 
was  the  Capitol  in  adl  respects  a  com- 
pleted edifice,  but  rather  an  ideaUwttoo. 
a  forecast,  of  what  it  was  to  become. 

As  me^dent  of  the  U.8.  Caoitol  Hls- 
toorleal  Society  I  am  perhaps  moxe  aware 
than  some  Members  of  the  OBthetto 
crimes  committed  In  our  buUdlng — ^Its 
need  for  restoration,  replacement,  deco- 
ration, and  maintenance. 

As  president  of  the  UJS.  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  I  have  attempted  in  con- 
cart  with  the  leaders  of  the  Congress,  tta 
officers,  and  outside  experts  and  sup- 
portoB.  to  contribute  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  America's  most  important 
shrizie,  the  latest  through  a  gift  from  tbe 
U.S.  C^tol  Historical  Society  of  ISQ.- 
000  for  art  work  in  the  CapitoL  The  Capi- 
tol is  the  workshop  of  the  world's  most 
important  legislative  body  and  detmrves 
the  kind  of  appropriate  artistry  that  the 
recent  improvement  reflects. 

Henoe.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  some  criticisms,  limited  thoiigh 
they  have  been,  of  the  Improvements,  in 
the  Speakers  lobby  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  personally  In- 
.spected  the  rooms  and  give  Uie  Speaker 
the  highest  commendation  upon  having 
authorized  with  the  support  and  ap- 
proval of  the  minority  leader,  and  offlocffs 
of  the  Congress,  staff  and  outside  profes- 
sionals, the  changes  which  have  en- 
hanced the  beauty  of  these  historic  areas 
and  made  them  more  functional.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  costly,  beauUfiilly  dec- 
orated ceilings  painted  by  great  artists 
150  years  ago  to  recognize  that  these 
rooms  des«^e  preservation  and  decora- 
tion in  keying  with  their  elegance  and 
value. 

Prom  a  historical  point  of  view  I  am 
convinced  that  this  project  wiU  serve  well 
both  the  Members  and  p>OBterity.  I  am 
supported  in  that  position,  by  Mr.  John 
Pearoe,  a  noted  art  historian  who  has 
restored  such  shrines  as  Decatur  House 
Wlnterthur.  worked  on  the  Williamsburg 
restorations,  and  many  others  of  com- 
pBEaUe  Importance.  He  Is  a  fonner  aMO- 
elate  curator  of  cultural  history  of  tbe 
Smithsonian    Institution,    and    former 
curator  of  historic  properties  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Mr.  Pearce  recently  visited  the  lobby  m  b 
part  of  his  continuing  study  of  our  his- 
toric buUdingB  for  his  classas,  lecturea, 
and  articles.  He  praised  the  careful  re- 
furbishing of  these  areas  In  a  manniw 
consonant  with  both  the  historic  deco- 
ration and  the  present  uses  of  the  areas. 
Mr.  Pearce  points  out: 

Though  we  pieeervationlste  have  quite 
rightly  vary  strongly  criticized  some  action 
taken  wltb  regard  to  the  Capitol  in  the  past. 
we  have  also  recognized  the  generally  ex- 
ceUent  care  rendered  tbe  building  and  Its 
decorations.  In  the  case  of  tlie  lobby,  for  in- 
stance, great  care  has  been  taken  to  poeearre 
tbe  painted  and  tUe  work  deoonUona  origi- 
nal to  tbe  area,  aa  weU  i«  the  woodoarrlng  of 
the  remodeling  of  1901.  Tbe  old  and  worn 
furnishings  which  could  not  be  used  have, 
however,  been  stored  for  preservation  wr.ere 
any  Items  have  1»een  needed,  as  with  the  fur- 
nlahlngs  and  msvable  deoossttens.  caie  and 
taste  have  aiao  been  exercised  so  thr*'  the 
furnishings  reflect  the  18th  and  iBtb  c»— tury 
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btotory  of  th*  loatltutlon  and  at  th« 
tim*  pro/l<l«  th«  omOtA  •rtttng  for  th«  wess 
of  iMUlaUve  work.  Th»  window  dr»p«rl«»  are 
of  maOnOTt  restoration  quaUty  awOlaWa.  ap- 
nroprUU  to  tha  buUdln*  and  to  tW*  very 
important  ana  and  thair  ganaral  sliapa  frt- 
low*  what  U  known  of  early  drapartaa  lor  the 
building.  ._. 

Tha  original  color  la  no*  documented  bo 
far  aa  I  know,  but  I  Hnd  the  present  color 
and  fabric  sheen  highly  appropriate  to  the 
old  decoratloM  The  very  handK)me  carpet, 
though  not  baied  on  a  predae  historical  ex- 
ample, Is  the  flneet  example  I  know  of  a 
moOmm  decoration  completely  in  harmony 
with  lU  oXl  setting,  drawing  Its  color  and 
pattam  from  the  old  tllee  of  the  rooms  which 
ortglnally  stood  separately  from  the  hall  and 
are  now  oonnectad  to  It. 

I  also  include  In  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment of  the  diatlngulahed  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  Mr.  aeorge  White,  whose 
anshitectural  skills  and  esthetic  taste  are 
well  recognized: 

The  Speaker's  lobby  and  reading  room  was 
last  decorated  about  1901.  Historical  research 
rweals  that  the  motif  was  generated  by  a 
policy  of  acquiring  pieces  which  would  ac- 
oommodata  members  of  aU  sires  and  weights. 


cabinetmakers  and  were  constructed  and 
instaned  by  the  Clerk's  property  supply 
chiefs  staff  as  an  "In-House'  project^ 
The  House  has  be«i  served  appropri- 
ately ;  the  heritage  of  this  great  body  has 
been  preserved.  The  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  foreign  vlstors  who  visit  the 
Capitol  will  see  that  we  have  made  an- 
other step  toward  satisfying  the  inspira- 
tion which  prompted  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne to  write  many  years  ago  that  the 
Capitol  expresses  the  majesty  of  our 
democracy,  the  spirit  of  America  within 
and  without. 


NORTH  VIETNAM  AND  TERRORISM 


No  conBlderatloii  was  given  to  coordi- 
nation of  styles  of  fumishlngs.  materials, 
colors,  scale,  and  architecture  of  the 
rooms  themselves. 

Seventy  yeare  later,  in  October  1971. 
studies  were  begun  with  the  view  of  com- 
plementing   the   arched,   frescoed,    and 
glided  ceilings,  expensive  at  the  time  they 
were  executed  and  priceless  today,  and 
the  Mlnton  tiles,  also  heirlooms  of  rare 
beauty  and  value,  ImpoBSlble  of  duplica- 
tion or  replacement.  The  need  to  preserve 
and  beautify,  while  Important,  was  not 
the  sole  Incentive  for  redecorating.  More 
functional  furnishings  and  orderly  main- 
tenance were  major  factors  in  the  con- 
slderatlOTis  of  the  informal  group  com- 
posed of  the  Speaker,  the  minority  leader, 
the  Architect,  the  ParUamentarian.  and 
the  Clerk,  who  reviewed  proposals  of  In- 
House  stair  and  commercial  designers. 

The  classic  Federal  concept,  eventually 
agreed  upon— I8th-l»th-c«itury  Geor- 
gian—reflects the  1850  period  when  the 
House  wing  of  the  Capitol  was  originally 
ctmstnicted.  and  this  choice  eliminates 
the  maasiveness  which  previously  domi- 
nated areas  extremely  long— 100  feet  in 
length  for  both  the  lobby  and  the  reading 
room — tmce  three  rooms — and  rdatively 
narrow— 18th-  and  19th-century  English 
ChU>pendale  and  Queen  Anne  Georgian 
ball-and-claw,  replaced  oversized  furni- 
ture and  wall-mounted  hatracks;   con- 
sole tables  now  provide  useable  surfaces 
and  are  modifled  copies  of  a  piece  now 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum. 

The   100-foot-long  wool   rug  repeats 
with  unusual  accuracy,  considering  the 
difBculty  of  achieving  the  same  color  in 
different  materials— and  that  more  than 
100  years  later — the  famous  Mlnton  tile 
floor  in  the  reading  room.  It  contains 
elements  of  Kerman  and  Savonnierie. 
also  borrowing  certain  of  the  patterns  in 
the  draperies.  The  medallions  placed  un- 
der the  three  matching  chandeliers  ac- 
cent them  and  give  balance  to  the  room. 
Of  great  functlcmal  value  to  the  Mem- 
bers,   are    the    free   standing   cabinets 
which  house  the  newspapers,  teletypes, 
and    housekeeping    equipment,     which 
were  designed  by  one  of  the  foremost 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kjemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  lor  those 
Americans  who  are  not  altogether  cer- 
tain of  the  mentality,  the  humanity,  or 
the  ideology  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
let  me  bring  to  your  attention  some  of 
the  recent  and  illuminating  comments 
by  North  Vietnamese  newspapers  re- 
garding Arab  terrorism. 

Nhan  Dan,  the  biggest  Hanoi  paper, 
said  Ml  September  19: 

The  peoples  of  the  Arab  cotmtrles  and  the 
entire  peace  and  justlce-lovlng  human  race 
have  reall»d  that  they  must  unite  In  sup- 
port of  the  Palestinian  people's  struggle  .  • 
Public  opinion  In  the  world,  and  the  very 
acts  of  aggression  in  the  Middle  East,  have 
smaahed  the  allegations  of  the  VB.  ax^  the 
Israeli  pirates,  who  are  using  the  bloody 
event  In  Munich  to  make  black  white  and  to 
sling  mud  at  the  Juat  resistance  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people.  The  US— Israeli  aggressors  are 
guUty  of  sabotage  of  peace.  They  have  caused 
aU  the  suffering  of  the  nations  In  the  Middle 
Kast.  They  are  terrorists.  As  such,  they  must 
be  oondemned  by  the  whole  mankind. 

And  on  September  12,  the  same  paper 
alluded  to  the  United  atates-Israeli  plot 
behind  the  bloody  event  in  Munich: 

At  the  present  international  Jiuicture.  the 
recent  bloody  incident  In  Munich  Is  elo- 
quent proof  of  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of 
the  US  and  Israeli  aggreaaors.  The  aggressors 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  deaths  of 
eleven  Israelis,  which  they  deliberately  al- 
lowed to  happen,  to  massacre  hundreds  of 
Arabs  whose  fatherland  has  been  annexed 
by  the  Israelis. 


so  that  there  may  be  set  up  in  Saigon  a 
new  administration  standing  for  'peace, 
independence,  neutrality,  and  democ- 
racy." To  accept  such  statements  in  the 
context  of  Western  or  Occidental 
thought,  in  light  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese unequivocal  support  of  Arab  terror- 
ism would  be  the  height  of  folly.  To  sub- 
mit to  a  regime  which  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  world  revolution  and  terrorism,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some  in  this  country, 
alarms  me  greatly,  as  it  should  alarm  any 
American  who  values  human  life  and 
freedom. 

RowlEUid  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
broached  this  precise  issue  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post.  I  commend  it; 
why  such  commentaries  have  not  ap- 
peared with  more  frequency  in  the  Na- 
tion's press  is  truly  perplexing. 

NOXTH    VrXTNAM'S    AaAS    LiNl 


Any  reasonable  man,  any  human  being 
with    even    a    passing    commitment    to 
civility  or  the  sanctity  of  human  life  can- 
not help  but  be  struck  by  the  callous- 
ness, the  maliciousness,  and  the  patent 
condemnation  of  innocent  human  suffer- 
ing by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Such  ideo- 
logical   fortitude,    or    commitment,    or 
whatever,  simply  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
the  context  of  the  struggle  of  the  South 
Vietnamese   people   ai^dnst   the   North 
Vietnamese  Invaders.  With  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  North  Vietnamese  coirjnit- 
ment,  not  only  to  Palestinian  liberation, 
but  also  to  worldwide  terrorist  tactics, 
one  can  better  imderstand  why  the  U.S. 
Government   weighs,   assesses,   and  de- 
liberates  on    North   Vietnamese    peace 
overtures  with  such  skepticism. 

In  the  nine-point  North  Vietnamese 
peace  proposal  mad*  this  year,  point 
three  demands  that  the  United  States 
should  stop  supporting  Thieu/Ky/Khiem 


( By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak ) 
Even  Hanol-watchars  accustomed  to  rigid 
mUltancy  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Politburo 
were  stunned  last  week  by  lU  fervent  support 
of  Arab  terrorism  In  Munich— ominously  re- 
vealing the  mentality  of  the  men  In  charge 

at  Hanoi. 

One  week  after  Munich.  North  Vietnam 
ared  a  propaganda  barrage  endorsing  the 
guerrUlas'  attack  on  the  Olympic  Village  not 
equaUed  outside  the  Arab  world — certainly 
not  In  Moscow  and  Peking.  Referring  to  the 
Arab  ftw«aM»iT^R  as  ■Palestinian  patriots," 
Hanoi  accused  Israel  and  the  United  States 
of  plotting  the  Munich  maasacre  to  Justify 
retaUlatlon  against  Arab  gwerrtlla  camps. 

What  makes  this  so  surprising  Is  the  pos- 
sible threat  It  poees  to  Hanoi's  campaign  to 
influence  liberal  opinion  In  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  against  present  VM. 
policy  on  Vietnam.  Those  same  liberals,  in- 
censed by  the  terrorist  invasion  of  Olympic 
Village,  could  be  alienated  by  North  Viet- 
nam's embrace  of  the  Arabs. 

In  fact,  this  embrace  untu  now  has  re- 
ceived no  attention  In  the  West.  But  Hanoi 
could  scarcely  have  counted  on  that.  Some 
Hanoi-watchers  doubt  the  North  Vietnamese 
Politburo  even  contemplated  an  adverse 
Western  reaction  to  Its  pro-Arab  propaganxU. 
Rather,  careful  students  of  Hanoi  beUeve 
Its  revoluUonary  Ideology  Is  so  Inflexible 
that  It  felt  impelled  to  applaud  Arab  ter- 
rorism no  matter  what  the  cost.  Such  dog- 
matism supports  those  pesslmlaU  In  offi- 
clal  Washington  who  doubt  Hanoi  will  ever 
settle  the  war  on  anything  less  than  Its  own 
terms. 

The  North  Vietnamese  reaction  to  the 
Sept.  5  Munich  massacre  came  Sept.  12  when 
Israel  and  West  Germany  were  accused  of 
choosing  the  "path  of  hatred  and  betrayal" 
by  Nhan  Dan.  the  Hanoi  party  daUy.  "The 
recent  bloody  Incident  in  Munich  Is  eloquent 
proof  of  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  VS. 
and  Israeli  aggressors  and  the  dark  design  of 
the  Nixon  administration  and  company  to 
wreck  peace  under  the  extremely  hpyocrltlcsl 
label  of  humanity  and  peace,"  the  ne^-spaper 
continued. 

Charging  that  the  U.S.  and  Israel  delib- 
erately aUowed"  the  murder  of  Israeli 
Olympians  as  a  pretext  for  reprisals,  Nhan 
Dan  added:  "They  planned  to  whip  up  a 
chauvinistic  hysteria  In  Israel  and  create  a 
false  protest  movement  within  the  so-called 
•civilized  world*  to  vtUfy  the  Just  struggle  of 
the  Palestinian  people  and  to  threaten  and 
spUt  the  Arab  countries." 

The  line  was  echoed  Sept.  18  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  newspaper;  "Those 
schemes  and  act  of  the  aggressors  can  stamp 
out  the  Palestinian  resistance  movement  or 
break  the  Arab  peoples'  will  to  fight  for  their 
fundamental  rights. " 

This  unequivocal  support  for  Arab  ter- 
rorism contrasts  sharply  with  the  public  dls- 


«>«ai  bw  Moscow  and  Peking  of  tha  Olynyjlo 
iSiS  rLT^e  h»w  nawr  baaa  la  fawr 

gJawT  Amba—rtnr  Htiang  Hua  told  the 

'^to'i^the  vangoard  of  world  rw^olu- 
t.™  the  Hanoi  PoUtbur©  la  rtgldy  allied  with 
SJ;  pSesttnlaa  gv0rnUm-w  alUance  that 
i!!anln  aarly  1970  whan  PaJaaUnUn  guarrUla 
5J2w  of  tha  Al  Fatakt  waa  lloniaad  on  a  visit 

ta  Hanoi. 

Since  then.  Hanoi  has  been  inslstenUy  an- 
M-lsraell  denouncing  Mideast  peacemaking 
eirorts  and  cease  fire  proposals.  Adaeaantly. 
!--lnBt  any  intematlonaUy  supervised  Vlet- 
jinrceaseflre.  North  Vietnam  wants  no  such 
o^eedent  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

The  long  love  affair  between  North  Viet- 
namese and  Arab  rev<^utlonarles  has  been 
^^tk  by  Hanoi's  apologist*  in  the  West 
2»ny  of  whom  support  Israel.  But  Hantrt's 
embrace  of  the  Munich  terrortsts  makes  this 
noeltlon  Increasingly  less  tenable. 

TTiuB,  addressing  Jewish  rabbis  Sept.  8  In 
Los  Angeles,  Sen.  Oeorge  McCJovem  oom- 
oared  Arab  terroclsta  In  Munich  to  U£.  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  Visibly  aroused,  on* 
indignant  rabbi  asked  McQovern  how  he 
could  possibly  compare  American  air  officers 
with  Arab  fanatics.  McOovern  immediately 
temporized,  but  the  conflict  was  obvious. 
Hanoi's  newest  embrace  at  Arab  terrorism 
does  not  make  it  easier. 


NARCOTICS  ABUSE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halperk)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAIPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hor- 
rors of  narcotics  abuse  do  not  respect  na- 
tional boundaries.  The  world  community 
has  become  increasingly  aware,  over  the 
past  5  years,  of  the  danger  which 
opium  trafficking  presents  to  Asians,  e:u- 
ropeans,  and  the  Americans  alike. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  certain  developments  which 
took  place  subsequent  to  the  publication 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  my 
study  mission  report  entitled  "The  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Trade  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  United  States." 

The  following  two  items,  which  were 
revealed  to  me  through  reliable  sources, 
deal  respectively  with  the  productloa  and 
processing  of  Turkish  opium  and  with  a 
suspected  participant  in  the  UUeit  herein 
traffic  which  makes  its  way  from  Mar- 
seilles to  the  streets  of  the  United  States 
by  way  of  South  and  Central  America. 

Joseph  Marcel  Lambert  Sauveur. 
known  by  nickname  "Jeff,"  is  suspected 
of  being  a  central  figure  in  the  Europe- 
South  America  dope  traffic  which  Is  sup- 
plying, to  a  rapidly  increasing  extent,  the 
habits  of  America's  half -million  addicts. 
Sauveur,  bom  March  20,  1915,  in  Tllleur. 
Belgium,  now  maintains  Venezuelsui  cit- 
izenship. He  has  been  involved  in  the  Il- 
licit heroin  trade  since  1943  and  his  name 
am)ears  In  the  case  records  of  Interpol. 
Sauveur  has  been  suspected  of  smuggling 
morphine  base — the  chief  ingredient  used 
in  the  processing  of  heroin — from  E^irope 
to  Buenos  Aires — on  one  occasiwi  secret- 
ing in  over  50  p>ounds.  His  associate  sumI 
paramour  is  Hlnda  ZeUgmaim.  of  Metz, 
France.  Jacques  Dlscepoio,  Jacques  Vln- 
cendon.  and  Armand  Attan  are  three  of 
Sauveur's  coof  ederatet. 

Until  this  year  Sftuveur  resided  in 
Veneeuela  but  has  recently  moved  back 


to  «*'g<""'  Hs  reportedly  fxeque^aihe 
Vesurlo  restaimnt  afe  Camas.  Pw«ms- 
The  Vesuvio  is  owned  by  the  notorloas 
Ghierlnl  family  and  has  long  be«&  undar 
surveUlance  as  a  meeUog  place  for  black 

market  ageots. 
The  addttlooal  iaiermatloa  that  I  wish 

to  cftU  to  the  attentloa  of  my  colleagues 
concerns  certain  recent  devdoiunents  in 
Turkey. 

After  several  monttis  of  silence  on  the 
issue,  prominent  Turkish  poUtlclans  have 
resumed  crttleiam  of  the  upoomlng  ban 
on  poppy  cultivation,  which  was  agreed 
upon  last  June  30  as  a  way  to  prevent 
tons  of  Turkish- grown  opium  from  malC'* 
ing  its  way,  in  the  form  of  heroin,  to 
America's  haU-mllUon  addict  poputar 
tion.  Our  State  Department  agreed  at  the 
time  to  furnish  Tiurkey  with  $35,000,000 
in  additional  aid  to  compensate  for  tot' 
eign  exchange  losses  and  to  finance  a 
farmer-subsidy  program.  The  most  im- 
ptortant  development  to  date  has  been 
the    recent   introduction  of    legislation 
sponsored  by  112  Justice  Party  Senators 
and  Deputies  which  would  permit  the 
resumption  of  poppy  cultivation. 

The  bill  would  forbid  farmers  from  in- 
cising poppy  pods  or  otherwise  extract- 
ing opium  gum.  Instead,  the  whole  poivy 
plant  would  be  harvested  and  then 
turned  over  to  government  coUecUon 
centers.  Prom  there,  they  would  be  sent 
to  government  fsujtories  where  opium 
would  be  removed  from  the  unincised 
pods  and  foliage.  There  is  serious  doubt. 
however,  as  to  whether  soch  a  polk^ 
would  succeed  in  reducing  the  ilUcit  traf- 
fic in  Turkish- produced  opium. 

Prime  Minister  Melen.  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  determined  to  impleoMOt 
the  ban,  although  he  is  not  aiisiat  lilm- 
self  as  closed  with  that  policy  as  had 
Prime  Minister  Erim.  who  resigned  on 
April  15  ot  this  year. 

In  order  to  keep  as  much  opium  as  pos- 
sible off  the  illicit  market,  the  Turkish 
Oovernment  on  May  29  announced  an- 
other price  increase  for  opium,  the  last 
increase  having  taken  place  in  Novem- 
ber 1971.  Prices  CO  both  the  licit  and 
illict  market  have  risen  significantly.  As 
result  of  the  newest  price  increase,  grade 
A  oiitnia  having  a  13-percent  moridiine 
content  will  be  sdhA  to  the  Ck>venunent 
for  220  Turkish  lira— TL— inetead  of  the 
170  TL  paid  last  year— 15  TL=$1.  Grade 
^  opium — 11  to  12  percent  morphine — 
will  bring  200  TL  rather  than  the  former 
150  TL  per  kilogram.  As  was  in  effect  last 
yesu-.  an  extra  15  TL  per  kUogriMi  win  be 
paid  for  opium  giim  of  either  grade  which 
is  clean,  has  bright  color,  and  good  odor. 
The  opium  price  on  the  iUlctt  market 
was  250  to  350  TL  per  kilogiam  before 
the  first  Oovernment  price  Increase  in 
1*71.  In  November  1971.  f(^oi»lng  the 
price  hike,  illicit  (^um  sold  f or  5M  to 
600  TL.  A  few  days  before  the  latest  Oov- 
ernment increase,  villagers  estimated  the 
illicit  price  this  year  would  be  well  over 
1,000  TL  per  kilogram.  Future  prices  will 
depend  on  the  amounts  of  opium  stock- 
piled by  villagers  over  the  past  several 


of  aereage  to  be  used  before  he  can  get 
government  autborisaUon  to  plant  Us 
crapi.  Before  tha  reeant  llcenslBg  law 
went  into  effect,  villagers  did  net  have 
to.  repert  the  niaaber  of  acres  planted. 
Their  elahn  ther  were  aMe  to  reserve 
&00  kilos  to  8  tons  of  illegal  raw  opium 
foe.  each  ton,  -of  legal  optum  sold  to  the 
goveRBoent.  Now.  much  leas  can  be 
samd.^  but  they  still  plan  to  underesti- 
mate, the  amount  of  legal  production  in 
order  to  preserve  a  neet-egg  oC  btaok 
market  opium. 

V»  years  zxyw,  smugglers  have  utilized 
small  pickup  trucks  or  station  wagons 
painted  to  look  like  conunercial  vehicles 
carrying  btseults,  detergents,  or  lakes' 
stockings.  Tlu  smugidan  contact  their 
village  representative  at  a  local  coffee- 
bauae  and  the  word  is  spread  around 
that  the  smuggler  is  available  at  some 
nearby  location.  Sales  are  almost  always 
consummated  outside  the  village,  usual- 
ly between  the  end  o<  October  and  the 
end  of  November. 

Since  this  may  be  the  final  year  ot 
legal  production,  villagers  are  very  alert 
to  the  poesiblllty  of  being  paid  In  coun- 
terfeit moo^  by  the  smugglers.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Turkish  villagers 
have  traditionally  padded  their  lUlett 
opium  with  500  to  750  grams  of  raisin 
or  plum  pulp  per  2  kilos  oi  gum.  Now 
may  be  the  time  fcn>  the  smugglers  to 
recoup  their  losses. 

While  the  authorities  have  been  aware 
of  certain  production  and  smuggling  op- 
erations in  Turkey,  a  number  of  process- 
ing labs  have  only  recently  come  to  light. 
Turkish  centers  for  refining  illicit  raw 
opium  into  morphine  base  have  been 
located  in  four  places:  Sufaut  village  in 
ASjoa  Ftovlnce.  SalihU  in  Manisa  Prov- 
ence, Denlcli.  azid  Izmir. 

'Om  processing  in  Suhnt  is  done  by  vil- 
lagers 001  a  small  scale,  while  large  labs 
exist  In  the  other  three  cities  which  are 
served  by  good  roads,  and  are  in  close 
proadmtty  to  coastal  hsirbors. 

In  Izmir,  the  processing  actually  oc- 
curs in  the  dozens  of  towns  surroonding 
the  port  city.  The  processing  plants  are 
set  up  and  operated  by  slum  dwrilen 
who  have  migrated  to  tha  outlying 
towns. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  no  signU- 
icaat  processing  plants  in  Istanbul,  al- 
though there  are  labs  similar  to  those 
surrounding  Izmir  in  the  greatw  Istan- 
bul area. 


years. 

In  1971,  a  government  licensing  law 
for  pom>y  farmerB  was  adopted.  Ttte 
farmer  must  now  state  bow  much  opium 
he  expects  to  produce  and  the  aaiount 


NAIROBI  OR  BUST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  erf  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man froos  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rktbs)  is  nc- 
ognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subooounlt- 
tee  on  Intematlonal  Exchange  and  Fay- 
moits,  conducted  hearings  on  two  im- 
portant current  intematlonal  monetary 
tssuee — tint,  tha  fxtture  role  of  gold  in 
the  international  monetary  system  and. 
second,  interrention  fay  monetary  au- 
tboritles  in  exchange  maricets  to  support 
particular  currencies.  Qften  In  tha  past 
sush  intervention  Jias  been  made  possi- 
bie  or  facilitated  by  currency  exchanges 
between  central  banks.  These 


UBually  referred  to  a«  "sw«p«."  a»  re»Uy 
loaxia  from  a  stronf  canency  country  to 
another  whoae  ouMkey  happens  tote  wewc 
in  exchwaae  markeU.  . 

Our  heMlMs  did  nok  survey  the  fuU 
nmge  of  laaoea  tiiat  must  be  reeotved 
before  any  conwrehenslve  international 
monotaw  rtrfonn  OM  be  f««»<*^:_^ 
stead  we  were  more  interested  in  intertm 

steps  that  can  t»  token  during  the  nat 
year  or  two  to  strengthen  the  ad  hoc 
international  monetary  arrangements 
that  were  agreed  upon  at  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  last  December.  We  were 
concerned  that  the  system  we  now  h*ve, 
despite  its  shortcomings,  work  satUfac- 
torUy  during  the  period  neceasary  to  ne- 
gotiate fuxxdamental  reforms. 

We  discovered  that  there  are  a  num' 
ber  of  interim  measures  that  can  he  in-! 
troduced  now  not  only  to  hrip  prerent  a 
breakdown  in  international  payment 
mechanlsmfi  during  the  period  of  nego- 
tUUons.  but  also  to  help  guide  the  talks 
toward  the  type  of  reform  we  feel  is  ulti- 
mately desirable. 

We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  next  yewrt 
annual  International  Monetory  Fund— 
IMP— meeting  in  Nairobi  to  begin  the  re- 
form process.  Things  can  be  daie  nowr— 
aarticularly  regarding  the  role  of  gold 
and  the  activities  of  centiral  banks  in 
exchange  markets^that  will  help  speed 
the  reform  and  assure  that  member  coun- 
tries of  the  IMF  successfully  achieve  a 
consensus. 

CHMNOinO  THK  MOM  OF  aOXJt 
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The  functions  of  gold  In  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  have  been  veir 
substantially   drctunacribed  since   19fl0. 
After  a  nish  by  foreign  central  banksto 
exchange  dollars  for  gold  In  late  IMO. 
tile  monetary  autUorltles  of  seven  m^ 
industrial  countries  formed  the  Losulon 
Gold  Pool  the  following  year  to  help  ctmj 
serve    existing    monetary    goltf    3to<to. 
When  private  demand  for  gold  In  the 
London  market  was  high,  the  ^oo|_s^P- 
plled  enough  of  the  metal  to  weP  *p« 
price  near  the  then  $35  per  ounce  ofBcial 
level   When  there  was  an  ample  supply 
of  gold  In  the  London  market,  the  Pom 
purchased.    This    arrangement    worked 
satisfactorily  until  eariy  1968,  when  pri- 
vate speculative  demand  for  gold  became 
almost  insatiable  and  the  members  of  the 
Pool  were  called  upon  to  supply  more 
gold  than  they  were  wining  to  relinquish. 
As  the  major  participant  In  the  pooling 
arrangement,  these  losses  of  gold  reseiyes 
fell  most  heavily  upon  the  United  States. 
In  Maroii  19W.  therefore,  the  members 
of  the  Pool  gathered  In  Washington  and 
agreed  to  suspend  operatlofts.  A  two-tier 
gold  market  was  established,  mjme  mar- 
ket private  purohaaers  and  seBers  meet 
and  exchange  vAA  at  whatever  price 
happens  to  be  dictated  by  the  conver- 
gence of   supply   and   demttfid.   In   tne 
other,  official  monetary  Institutions  con- 
tinued to  exchange  gold  among  them- 
selves to    balance-of-payments    settle- 
ments at  the  ofllctal  -nkMa  at  $35  per 
aimca.  The  United  State*  cortlinued  to 
nuuntain  the  convertibility  of  foreign 
ofllci^ly  held  dollars  into  gold.  Tite  Pool 
nwmbers  ala^a«»eed  not  to  buy  gold  dl- 
nscUy  from  aoatb  Africa  or  on  the  fwe 
OMcket  and  not  to.*eU  it  to  private 


aom*    European     natior^.     howevCT. 
wanked  South  African  gold  to  continue 
entering    the    international    monetary 
system.  This  position  was  opposed  by  the 
United  States.  AfUr  over  a  year  and  a 
half  of  wrangling  about  how  the  output 
of  South  Afrtcan  mtoas  would  be  han- 
dled, a  oompromlae  was  reached  under 
which  the  totemattonal  Monetary  Fund 
agreed  to  buy  gold  from  South  Africa 
whenever  tiie  price  fell  below  the  $36  per 
ounce  official  lervel  or  whenever  South 
Africa  had  a  payments  deficit.  Under 
this  agreement,  the  IMP  purchased  $640 
million  worth  of  South  African  gold  in 
1970  and  $138  mUllon  worth  last  year. 
ICbne,  however,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Fund  since  August  19^1.         ^..^.^ 
For  about  the  last  year.  South  Africa  s 
balance  of  payments  has  been  strong, 
and  gold  prices  in  the  free  market  have 
remained  above  the  ofBcial  level.  Con- 
sequently.  South   Africa   has  not   been 
able  to  meet  the  criterion  for  gold  sales 
to   the    international    Monetary    Fund. 
Moreover,   the   amount  of    gold   it   has 
supplied  to  the  private  market  has  been 
reduced,   since    Soutii    Africa   has   not 
needed  to  sell  its  full  output  in  order  to 
meet  payments  to  foreigners.  Both  the 
reduction  in  supply  and  increasing  spec- 
ulative   demand    have    contributed    to 
puBhmg  the  free  market  price  to  over 
$70  an  ounce,  or  nearly  double  the  offi- 
cial value  of  $38  per  ounce.  For  a  few 
weeks,  the  private  market  price  of  gold 
fluctuated    between    $6$    amd    $70    an 
ounee.  but  the  price  is  now  dropping. 

The  high  private  market  price  of  gold 
has  tended  to  strain  the  monetary  ar- 
rangemraits  devised  at  the  Smithsonian. 
Soaring  gold  prices  place  the  exchange 
value  oethe  dollar  under  suspicion.  More- 
over   the  high  private  market  price  of 
gold  has  made  official  monetary  institu- 
tions reluctant  to  use  the  metal  in  ^t- 
tling  b»lance-of-payments  deficits    Be- 
cause the  value  of  special  drawing  rights 
is  also  defined  in  gold,  a  similar  reluc- 
tsmce  to  use  SDKs  has  emerged.  Whi'e 
the  proportion  of  gold  in  total  interna- 
tional monetary   reserves  has   declined 
from  70  percent  in  1950  to  50  percent  in 
1970   and  now  stancte  at  below  30  per- 
cent. It  is  not  a  healthy  development  to 
have  a  significant  portion  of  the  world  s 
rooneury  reserve  assets  immobilized. 

Before    August    15,    19T1,    when    the 
United   States    contii*i©d    to    maintain 
convertibility  into  gold  of  foreign  offi- 
cially held  dollars,  it  made  sense  to  pro- 
hibit cenitral  banks  from  selling  gold  In 
the  private  market.  Otherwise,  these  m- 
stitotions  would  have  been  able  to  obtain 
gol*  from  the  United'  States  at  $35  per 
ounce  and  then  sell  it  at  a  higher  price 
to  private  purchasers,  thus  causing  an 
undue  drain  on  U.S.  monetary  gold.  Now, 
however,  the  rationale  for  prohibiting 
sales  of  gold  In  the  private  market  by 
the    monetary    authorities    no    longer 

exists.  „  ,L  J 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  assert  its  leadership  in  pro- 
moting international  monetary  reform. 
We  have  undertaken  some  helpful  ac- 
tions^ m  the  past  few  months,  such  as 
participating  in  cooperative  arrange- 
ments to  help  the  British  obtain  the  cur- 
rencies they  needed  to  repay  their  IMF 


debts.  The  resumption  of  limited  inter 
vention   in   exchange    mairkets    was   a 
similarly  constructive  step.  But  a  more 
forthright  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  now  called  for. 

The  United  States  should  urge  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  at  iU  an- 
nual meeting  here  next  week,  immediate 
modification  of  the  -March  1968  two-tier 
agreement  to  permit  sales  of  gold  by 
central  banks  and  the  IMP  in  the  free 
market.  The  March  1968  agreement  U 
embodied  only  in  a  communique  Issued 
by  the  representatives  of  the  former  gold 
pool  covmtries.  Approval  of  a  resolution 
by  the  IMP  Governors  vwjuld  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  alter  the  terms  of  the 
earlier  agreement. 

Sales  of  gold  in  the  free  market  hg 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  by 
centrsLl  banks  at  their  own  volition  would 
have  a  number  of  b«ieficial  effects. 

First,  such  sales  would  reduce  the  free 
market  price  and  therefore  help  ease  the 
apprehensions  that  currently  exist  about 
the  vlablUty  of  the  Smithsonian  mone- 
tary arrangements.  In  addition,  a  lower 
free  market  price  would  make  monetary 
authorities  less  reluctant  to  use  their  re- 
maining gold  reserves  and  their  SDK's  in 
international  settlements. 

Second,  sales  by  central  banks— with- 
out purchases— would  decrease  the  global 
stock  of  monetary  gold  reserves.  A  grad- 
ual decline  in  the  stock  of  gold  .eserves 
is  consistent  wltii  and  would  help  ad- 
vance the  long-run  U.^.  objective  of 
phasing  gold  out  as  a  monetary  resenre 

Third  official  sales  would  demonstrate 
that   gold  has  no   immuUble   intrinsic 
value.  The  private  price  of  gold  Is  based 
on  a  limited  number  of  transactions  in 
an  extremely  Uiln  market.  This  nr^ket 
is   protected   by    the   umbrella   of   the 
March  1968  two-tier  agreement  and  Uie 
December  1969  IMF-Soutii  African  ac- 
cord. From  1934  into  the  1960's  it  was 
the  United  States  which  guaranteed  the 
value  of  gold.  More  recently  this  duty 
has  been  shared   cooperatively  among 
several  industrial  nations.  It  is  time,  now 
that   we   have   special   drawing   rights 
created  by  the  IMF.  to  begin  withdraw- 
ing the  mantle  of  officiai  protection  over 

^  Fourth,  as  tiie  lar»Bst  offlclal^gold 
holder  In  the  world,  the  United  States 
would  profit  from  a  shore  of  the  sales  to 
the  private  market.  At  the  end  of  om 
the  United  States  had  $10.5  bilUon  worto 
of  gold.  Germany  held  $4.4  billion  woiti, 
France  $3.8  billion.  Switzeriand  $3.2  bU- 
lion,  Italy  $3.1  bUlion.  the  NeUierlan43 
$2  1  bUllon.  and  Belgium  $1.7  bllUon.  M 
other  nations,  including  Canada  m 
Japan,  held  less  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  gold. 

In  addition  to  advocating  a  resump- 
tion of  official  gold  sales  in  the  private 
market,  the  United  States  should  serve 
notice  that  the  United  States  will  op- 
pose any  renewal  of  tUe  1969  agreement 
on  IMP  purchases  of;  gold  from  Sottto 
Africa.  The  agreement  wa£  for  a  5-year 
duration:  therefore.  It  has  Uttle  more 
than  2  years  to  nm. 

An  end  to  official  gold  purchases  fifODD 
South  Africa  Is  also  oonsistent  with  the 
longrun  objective  of  the  United  States 


to  phase  out  gold  as  a  monetary  reserve 
niedlum.  Ultimately,  gold  should  become 
a  commodity  Utoe  any  other.  Its  value 
should  be  determined  by  the  economies 
of  T"1"<"g  and  refining  it,  on  one  hand, 
and  by  demand  for  industrial  and  artis- 
tic uses  and  for  investment  as  a  person- 
al store  of  wealth,  on  the  other.  But 
neither  the  umted  States  nor  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  shoidd  be  sad- 
dled beyond  the  term  of  the  existing 
agreement  with  the  responsibility  of 
guaranteeing  South  Africa's  market  for 
that  country's  chief  export  commodity. 
Finally,  the  United  States  should  in- 
dicate that  in  a  reformed  international 
monetary  system,  special  drawing 
rights — SDK's — should  be  accepted  for 
all  transactions  between  the  IMP  and 
member  countries  that  now  require  pay- 
ment in  gold.  It  is  special  drawing  rights 
created  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  regulated  in  amount  hf  its 
members  that  should  become  the  primary 
reserve  asset  in  a  reformed  International 
monetary  system. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings,  we  bene- 
fited from  testimony  by  Prof.  Jacques 
Rueff.  a  longstanding  proponent  of  dou- 
bling the  official  mon^^ary  value  of  gold 
and  of  reinstitutlng  the  gold  standard. 
H«  argued  that  increasing  the  price  of 
gold  would  be  the  best  way  that  the 
United  States  could  repay  Its  liquid  dol- 
lar debt  to  foreigners.  For  example,  if 
the  price  were  doubled,  the  United 
States  would  enjoy  a  profit  of  over  $10 
billion,  and  other  countries  who  now 
hold  some  $28  billion  worth  of  gold 
would  also  (anioy  a  profit  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  their  current  gold  reserves. 
Professor  Rueff  suggested  that  other  na- 
tions make  a  grant  to  the  United  States 
in  the  amount  of  the  gold  revaluation 
profit  to  retire  existing  liquid  dollar  as- 
sets now  held  by  their  central  banks  and 
treasuries.  The  gain  on  the  $8  bUllon 
worth  of  gold  h^d  by  the  IMP  and  other 
multilateral  monetary  authorities  would 
also  be  put  to  the  same  purpose.  Thus.  In 
proposing  a  reverse  Marshall  plan.  Pro- 
fessor Rueff  has  generously  offered  to 
write  off  some  S32  billion  worth  of  out- 
standing U.S.  obligations.  In  the  future, 
according  to  his  scheme,  increased  ex- 
change rate  flexibility  would  prevent  the 
United  States  from  once  again  falling 
into  the  position  of  chronic  payments 
deficits. 

While  I  agree  that  the  United  States 
certainly  needs  an  increased  capacity  to 
alter  dollar  exchange  rates  in  the  future, 
I  cannot  accept  the  suggestion  that  the 
price  of  gold  be  doubled.  To  do  so  would 
re-enthrone  gold  as  the  primary  Inter- 
national monetary  reserve  and  insure 
that  monetary  relations  £unong  nations 
would  in  the  future  be  subjected  to 
strains  just  as  severe  as  those  we  have 
experienced  since  the  beginning  of  1971. 
Another  witness.  Dr.  EkJward  M.  Bern- 
stein, testified  that: 

There  are  people  who  believe  that  tlte 
monetary  system  wlU  be  inherently,  unstable 
aa  long  as  the  monetary  price  of  gold  Is  be- 
low ita  price  la  the  free  market.  They  say 
tlut  n  Is  iiAceeaatry  to  raise  the  monetary 
pnoe  of  goM  to  §70  an  ovnce  or  more^  In  a 
world  atouailaaUy  swppUwl  vtUi  naeereai  It 
WB^Ud  be  recUeaa  to  aM  another  HO  l>lUlon 
to  present  reserves  by  ralaiiig  the  pzlca  to  $70 


an  ounce.  Nor  Is  there  any  r«aaoa.t|^^>^U««e 
that  this  would  end  the  spaoulatloa  la  gold. 
The  higher  mocietary  price  would  sUntily 
create  a  new  floor-^  ttoe  tiM  market.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  the  faet  thlat  the  aHoaetary  prM 
of  goM  was  raised  to  such  aa  eiteat  weuM 
create  expectatloDs  of  a  stUl  hdgber  prloe  la 
the  future. 

Fred  Hlrsch  of  Oxford  University,  an- 
other witness  before  the  subcommittee 
took  sharp  issue  with  those  who  want  to 
restore  gold  to  its  former  position  In  the 
international  monetary  syst^n.  He  ax- 
gtKdthat-^ 

The  progreastve  decline  In  the  monetary 
role  of  gold  in  the  past  50  years  has  not 
been  acddental.  .  .  .  Aa  a  managed  leaeite 
unit,  SDRs  are  superior  to  gold.  The  use  of 
SDRs  is  both  more  efflclsnt  and  leas  ooatly 
In  real  terms  than  use  of  gold  metal  as  the 
managed  reserve  money  of  tbe  system.  ...  A 
stable  International  reserve  systastf  inust  be 
built  on  a  single  prime  reserve  asset  audU  as 
the  SDR. 

BXSTKICmia    IKTXSVXKXXON 

The  swap  network  among  the  central 
banks  of  the  major  industrial  natkms 
now  embodies  th»  potential  for  draw- 
ings of  up  to  $11.7  bUlion.  Although  it 
Is  unlikely  that  this  fol!  amount  could 
be  borrowed  at  any  one  time,  clearly 
there  is  considerable  latitude  for  provid- 
ing funds  to  bolster  exchange  ratee  that 
are  under  attack.  Tbe  subcommittee's 
concern  was  to  insure  that  the  swap  net- 
work would  not  be  used  to  sustain  sm 
exchange  rate  that  Is  trntenaUe  and 
especially  that  the  network  not  be  em- 
ployed to  prop  up  an  overvahied  ex- 
change rate  for  the  dollar.  Onr  Interest 
arose  because  currency  swaps  were  used 
in  this  fashion  during  the  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  introduction  of 
the  President's  new  economic  policy  last 
year. 

On  August  12  and  IS.  I97I,  thre  Thnffs- 
day  and  Friday  before  the  President  an- 
nounced his  new  economic  policy  on  Bon- 
day  evening,  the  Federal  Reserve  made 
drawings  under  the  swap  network  of 
more  than  $2.2  billion.  Acoording  to 
existing  policy  at  that  time,  the  Federal 
Reserve  passively  borrowed  this  amount 
in  response  to  foreign  centra)  Trnnks'  de- 
sires to  cover  the  wcchange  rate  risk  on 
the  dollars  that  these  Instftutions  had 
purchased  in  exchange  markets  during 
the  week  of  August  9  to  IS.  If  the  Pederal 
Reserve  had  refused  to  participate  in 
theee  swaps,  then  foreign  monetary  au- 
thorities would  have  presented  the  dol- 
lars they  had  accumulated  for  conversion 
into  gold.  In  advance  of  a  Presidential 
declslewi  to  clese  the  gold  window,  the 
U.S.  authorities  had  no  practical  alter- 
native but  to  comply  with  foreign  re- 
quests for  U.S.  swap  drawings.  Neverthe- 
less, the  swap  network  did  permit  and 
encourage  foreign  cetrtral  banks  to  con- 
tinue buying  dollars  in  exchange  markets 
when  It  was  obvious  that  the  dollar  had 
beccMne  overvalued. 

In  his  teetlmongr  before  the  subcom- 
mittee last  week.  Federal  Reserve  Beard 
ChaimkBD  Arthur  P.  Boms  taKUoaied 
that  tlw  cost  to  the  United  States  ot  ex- 
change rate  guarantees  glvett  under  the 
swap  network  (Hi  dollars  held'  py  foreign 
monetary  authorities  would  amount  to 
^proadBaately  laso  mlllkm.  Members  of 
the  suboonunlttee  were  concerned — es- 


pecially In  tbe  ll^t  of  the  reeent  de- 
cision by  tfar  .Treasury  and  tha  iMtand 
Reserve  to  resume  exchange  market  In- 
tcrventlpa  and  use  of  .^be^wap  a«tvorfc— 
that'tha>e  te  no  repetittcm^of  tU*  vyebts 
of  1971- 

When  he  appeared  before  u*,^  QBUi- 
man  Bunsf  said:  .,,, 

Sw»p  .drawings  wUl  not  be  made  for  the 
purpoae  of  providing  modlxim  or  langer  terpi 
flnanciA{L  of  tl)«  t7.S.'  paymants  deficit.  Mt 
win  tBer^-tnM  as  a  sntaattttite  tor  ttniOMi 
adjustfnaiits  tfi  toaattreootaaiBlepoUBy. 

We  received  similar  aasuranccs  from 
Uiyier  Seeretary  Vc^ker.  He  said: 

We  have  not  eantoacted  on  any  eOOrt  to 

artlflolsily  prop  up  the  doUaj  counter  to  aof 

baslo    baUooe-of-paymenta    trends    In    the 
longer  run. 

He  also  indicated  that  UB.  participa- 
Uon  ia  the  await  ncfework'  will  be  of  a 
different  sort  than  it  wac^laat  year.  He 
reportsd: 

The  basic  Initiative  will  lie  with  the  UtUted 
States.  FtMTlgn  exchange  win  be  drawn  not 
in  a  passive  masiner  after  intemsat^oa  by 
other  eountrles,  but  for  uae  in  tp»  e&chaage 
markets  by  the  V£.  in  such  smounU  and  at 
such  amounts  andM  such  times  as  we  believe 
the  market  impact  wU]  be  favorable  and  taSp 
curb  unwarranted  specxilatlve  forces.  Thus. 
the  Onlted  BtsMa  matsAalns  fall  oentrol  over 
the  usage  of  the  laua.  ZitaMn«i  would  not 
be  made  or  enhuvxl  to  <>■>  wMb  wliat  woukl 
be  fuBdani^aMa  mUalignaseata  in  oar  pay- 
mants  position.  In  normal  and  foreseeable 
cireumstaaces.  repayment  could  be  antici- 
pated from  a  reversal  of  market  flows. 

I  weicome  tfaia  change  in  oar  own 
poiletes  regarding  tbe  use  of  tbe  central 
bank  swap  network.  Mid  regavdlag  Intv- 
ventlon  in  exchange  nssrkets  to  •nn'ort 
the  dollar.  These  modiflcatioas  are  oon- 
siatent  with  the  new  dirterralnatian  of 
this  country  to  protect  its  own  Interests 
in  coosnerce  with  other  natkms.  I  hare 
every  confidence  that  the  commitments 
oCered  by  Under  Secretary  Volcker 
and  Chairman  Bums  will  be  rigorously 
observed.  / 

coMnMuiMw  DisnuauTiuK  oe'^wxic/u.  oaawim 

SMHTa 

llie  Iniltal  authority  to  distribute  ^.4 
billion  of  s|}eclai  drawing  rights  over  a 
3-year  period  has  now  been  exhausted. 
The  long-run  objective  of  U.8.  Interna- 
tional monetary  pcdicy  should  be  the 
establishment  of  a  system  having  anil's 
as  the  ddef  reserve  medium.  Tbr  tMs 
reason,  it  Is  important  that  the  special 
drawing  rtgiits  facility  not  faU  into  dis- 
use; "nje  IMF  Oovemors  at  their  fortii- 
comlttg-  meeting  should  therefore  agree 
upon  an  acceptable  rate  of  distribution, 
perhaps  for  the  remaining  2  yesrs  of 
the  first  5-year  basle  period  referred 
to  in  the  SDR  amMidftient  to  the  IMF 
article. 

The  Oovemors  should  also  devise  a 
TUKhajoUm  for  inereaatas  the  amofrnt  of 
speetal  dn^tag  rigMs  tlmt  vrin  be  made 
avaOobl*  to  devetoplng  countries.  An  ex- 
plicit ibnfe:  between  reserve  creation  and 
increased  flnanftWl  asststaaoe  to  tbe  ile- 
veloplng  worid  will  be  esssnHii  to  the 
MftopttfiB  tf -any  nioneta  ry>  imttum  pack- 
age. The  seean  this  reqalfSttiMit  is  rsc- 
octdaediaid  ««ted  upon  tbe  better-  no» 
ooiy  from  tbe  petat- ef  view  of  tbe 
cocntiiw  wko  Mod  tba  JundB  ae  tfeat 
tbelff  eoenomlesioesi  growi  but  ahio  from 
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point  of   view  of  seenring  prompt 
on  monetary  reform. 
on  TO  vuaomt 
If  tbe  TSxObed  States  recommend*  to 
the  IMP  Governors  next  wertc  that,  nrst, 
monetary  authorltlee  be   permitted  to 
atft-but    not    purchaM— «old    m^"»« 
private     market,     second,     the     Pond 
««r«ement  to  purchaee  gold  fromSouth 
Africa  not  be  renewed,  and  third,  dls- 
tribxxtion  of  SDR'a  be  conttouad.  we  will 
have  taken  a  major  «tep  toward  ref orm- 
ina  the  IntemaUonal  monetary  system. 
under  Secretary  Volcker  to  hla  testi- 
mony exprtsased  the  hope  that  bjsic 
agreement  could  be  achieved  by  the  time 
of  the  next  year's  meeting  in  Nairobi. 
This  should  be  the  objective  tor  tne 
Group  of  Twenty  when  they  sit  down 
next  week  to  open  their  discussions^ 
hope  that  the  govemments  of  all  IMF 
member  oountriee  will  acoopt  this  goal, 
and  urge  their  negotiators  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  achieve  it. 

The  easffnt^^'   first  tadc  for  the  20 
negotiators  la  to  agree  upcn  a  mechanism 

fttr  assuring  more   prompt  and  more 
gradual  exchange  rate  adjustment  in  the 
future.  As  rates  of  Infllitlon  and  produc- 
tivity growth  differ  among  countries,  the 
qp,<thiuiniim  exchange  rates  will  become 
outdated.  If  a  maehanlsm  is  agreed  upon. 
It  can  be  implemented  betfore  the  process 
of  ratifying  a  new  HIP  charter  Is  com- 
pleted. The  international  monetary  sys- 
tem must  remain  unified  and  muimat- 
eral;  it  must  not  become  segmented  or 
deteriorate  into  bilateral  clearing  ar- 
rangements. The  best  way  to  assure  such 
an  outcome  is  to  begin  working  earnestly 
toward  an  agreement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  ^       _^    . 

Another  subject  for  discussion  during 
next  week's  annual  meetings  of  the  m- 
tematlonal  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  ought  to  be  the  toclusion  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Eastern  European 
countries,  and  the  People's  BopubUc  of 
China  in  both  of  these  organiiations. 
Yugoslavia  has  long  been  a  member,  and 

■  Romania  has  just  applied  for  member- 
ship. These  countries  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  therefore  are  en- 
titled to  full  membership  In  the  two  af- 
filiated organizations  that  will  be  con- 

"  venlng  here.  Trade  between  the  present 
membership  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank, 
and  these  countries,  is  certain  to  in- 
crease in  the  future.  To  insure  harmoni- 
ous economic  relations  and  to  give  these 
countries  the  benefits  and  responsibilities 
of  existing  Institutions,  they  should  be 
Included  as  members. 

OHX  nuAL  wcMu>  Asotrr  lur  fkuomnvl 
Recent  prees  reports  tell  of  some  un- 
seemly action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  opposing  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer  as  the 
MftP'^^"g  Diiwtor  of  the  International 

■  Monetary  Puntd;  Apparently  because  Mr. 
Schweitaer  did  not  subscribe  100  percent 
to  the  Treasury's  position  durtog  the  last 
year,  certain.  U.S.  offldals  have  decided 
be  should  be  ousted. 

Mr.  aofaiweltwr  has  served  admirably 
as  tbe  ddef  SBwcutlvs  OCBosr  of  the  In- 
tsmatianal  Monetary  PiKid  during  the 
most  dilBoult  period  sliwe  its  inception. 
His  prims  eoneern  h«*  been  tbe  main- 
tenance of  International  oooper»aoo  and 


monetery  stabUjty.  He  has  carefully 
avoided  catering  to  the  viewpoint  of  any 
particular  Fund  member.  He  has  ccnslst- 
ently  opposed  a  major  uniform  increase 
in  the  price  of  gold.  He  shephwded  the 
difficult  negotiations  leading  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  special  drawing 
rights  facility.  He  worked  diligently  for 
a  compromise  on  exchange  rate  realine- 
ment.  And  most  recently,  he  has  helped 
get  negotiations  on  basic  international 
monetary  reform  underway. 

But  more  Is  at  issue  than  just  the 
career  of  an  individual.  At  issue  also  Is 
the  role  the  IMP  will  perform  to  the 
future.  We  need  an  IMF  whose  recom- 
mendations will  carry  weight  with  na- 
tional govemments.  If  every  country, 
such  as  the  United  SUtes  is  dotog  now. 
opposes  any  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
IMP,  totematlonal  monetary  coopera- 
tion will  be  impossible. 

The  administration's  reported  position 
that  it  wants  only  a  today  at  the  IMP  is 
repulsive  sund  stupid.  It  should  be  re- 
versed. 


FARMERS  UNION  GRAIN  TERMINAL 
ASSOCIA'nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  <Mr.  Melcher)  is 
recogniaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Farmers  Union  Orsun  Terminal  Associa- 
tion of  Montana,  the  Dskottis.  Mtonesota 
and  Wisconsin  has  long  been  a  spokes- 
man for  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  upper 
Midwest. 

In  ite  current  semimonthly  publica- 
tion, the  Farmers  Union  Herald,  there  is 
an  editorial  suggestion  that  perhaps  grain 
farmers  were  kept  better  informed  about 
Important  developments  to  their  markets 
a  half  century  ago  than  they  have  been 
recently,  m  the  days  of  TV,  radio  and 
Telstar. 

Years  ago,  farmers  could  easily  obtain 
world  price  quotations  from  Liverpool  on 
com  and  wheat,  and  get  world  weather 
and  crop  reports;  what  they  needed  to 
market  their  wheat  intelligently. 
In    contrast,    for    the    past    several 

months,  farmers  have  been  kept  in  the 

dark  deliberately  by  their  Government. 

the  Herald  charges,  and  it  has  cost  the 

wheat  farmers  dearly. 

Because    it   speaks   for  thousands   of 

farmers  to  my  area,   I  toclude  to  the 

Rbcord  the  Herald's  editorial.   'Keeptog 

Farmers   In   the   Dark   on   the  Wheat 

Sale,"  from  the  September  18  Farmers 

Union  Herald. 

Kekpino  Pabmkxs  in  thk  Dark  on  the  Wheat 

Years  tkfgo  when  ther«  really  were  free  nxar- 
keta,  any  UJ3.  farmer  could  easily  learn  tbe 
Liverpool  price  of  corn  or  wheat  as  well  as 
world  crop  condltlone  seriously  aflectLng 
prlc«.  eTen  though  there  was  no  radio.  T.V.. 
Tel8tar  or  other  miracles  of  modern  com- 
muntcatton*.  "niat  Is  60  longer  true  and  for 
Um  pMt  Bweral  montlis  n.S.  grain  fanners 
have  heen  deliberately  kept  in  the  dark  by 
their  goyemment  about  the  biggest  factor 
they  QMdad  to  itnow  to  act  loteUlgeutly  in 
s«Ulng  thftU  grain.      | 

ThaX  factor  1»  the  huge  Russian  crop  fail- 
ure which  brought  abcut  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  much  advertised  plan  to  sell  them  U.S. 
(Md  graliu  as  p»rt  of  a  deal  to  improve  rela- 


tioM  before  the  1873  rtectlom  and  thus  win 
□ublic  and  farmer  support. 

The  official  tJJ3.  pronals*,  heralded  In  a 
mulUtuda  of  st*tem*nts,  started  laat  VtU 
with  a  smaU  purchase  of  corn,  barley  and 
oato.  Negotiations  this  spring  were  capped  by 
a  ten-day  conference  ending  with  a  length; 
White  House  explanation  that  approxlmatAy 
$360  mUllon  of  feed  grains  woxild  be  bought 
this  year,  and  maybe  a  little  -wheat. 

But   before   farmers   could  sail   any  feed 
grain  the  grapevine  told  of  large  d«aings  lu 
wheat  futures  and   In  12  pu  cent  protein 
wheat,    with    speculation   that    Russia   wai 
going  to  feed  our  wheat  or  substitute  It  for 
lower  qualltiee  of  her  own  which  she  would 
feed   That  talk  went  on  for  weeks  wbH*  XJ£. 
wheat  farmers  sold  both  new  and  old  crop 
wheat  at  pltlfiUly  low  prices,  the  lowait  ln.« 
years  in  North  Dakota  to  June,  for  Instaaee 
Farmers   had   no  knowledge  of   what  reaUy 
was  going  on  but  high  government  offlclaU 
and  at  leaat  some  grain  traders  did  know. 
The    true   story    came    out    only    IndlrecUy 
weeks  and  weeks  later  In  mld-Auguat  when 
Moscow  dtopatchee  trtd  of  brush  and  peat 
bog  flree  raging  for  weeks  as  the  result  of 
"the  hottest  and  driest  summer  in  more  than 
100  years."  What  In  plain  language  speUed 
major  drought  imA  been  reported  to  U8DA 
and  probably  to  other  go»ernment  inteUl- 
gence  ofllcea  but  not  to  the  U.8.  farmers  who 
had  the  wheat  the  big  Arms  wanted. 

Even  when  wheat  purchases  mounted  to 
more  than  double  the  feed  grain  purchases 
that  had  been  offlclaUy  Indicated,  U8DA  still 
did  not  teU  farmera  what  was  going  on  but 
instead  suppressed  such  information  as  '  con- 
troveraua."  perhaps  aa  hurtful  to  the  grain 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  ofBclal 
nature  of  the  USSR  grain  deal,  the  Adminis- 
tration had  a  clear  obligation  to  give  farmers 
this  information,  even  if  It  meant  admitting 
that  the  deal  was  now  due  to  an  Act  of  Ood 
and  no  longer  due  to  a  Presidential  eleoUon 
year  gambit.  Even  now.  weeks  later  and  after 
appearances  before  a  Oongresslonal  Commit- 
tee there  Is  stUI  no  clear  out  word  from  3ec- 
retary  Butz  or  other  responsible  ofllcUls. 

This  government  policy  has  coet  many 
wheat  farmers  dearly,  no  matter  how  much  It 
benefited  the  private  grain  trade  or  buy«»  «' 
wheat,  we  believe  Congress  should  order 
proper  restitution  to  ail  thoee  who  Iwt 
money  because  of  thU  deliberate  I»Uure^  We 
see  no  reason  why  others  should  get  a  wtod- 
faU  because  our  wheat  farmers  who  had  toe 
needed  wheat  were  kept  In  the  dark. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  NEW  FEES  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  ai«- 
MAiN)  is  recognized  for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
Soviet  Union's  recent  decision  to  in- 
crease emigration  fees  for  Jews  Plann™ 
to  go  to  Israel  is  nottotog  less  ttian  an 
attempt  to  blackmail  the  United  States 
and  the  world  Jewish  community  M»d  at 
the  same  time,  block  any  mass  exodus  01 

Soviet  Jews  to  Israel.  , . 

There  is  no  way  that  Soviet  Jews  couiQ 
save  enough  for  the  required  fees  from 
their  own  meager  incomes.  Soviet  offlcla^ 
have  advised  American  Jews  that  tney 
can  pay  the  costs  imposed  on  thw  i*«8^ 
slan  brethren.  Thus,  it  seems  that  tne 
Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  persuftoe 
the  world  Jewish  community  te  pay  raa- 
som  for  Jews  who  wish  to  le»ve  Ru-J. 
At  the  same  time,  sinee  it  is  doubtful  tto; 
even  American  Jews  could  raise  the  Ufff « 
sums  required  for  the  new  fees,  the  move 


is  designed  to  stop  any  substantial  eml- 
grattoD  to  Israel. 

It  was  no  coincidence — considering  the 
protest  it  would  have  raised— tliat  the 
Soviets  waited  until  after  the  Washlng- 
tca->Moecow  wheat  deal  to  deoumd  that 
Russian  Jews  pay  exorbitant  new  emi- 
gratioD  fees. 

I  speak  out  today  to  indicate  the  utter 
seriousness  of  my  ccoeem  i^xMit  this 
Soviet  action  and  to  say  that  this  devel- 
opment has  deep  impUeatloDs  for  f ttture 
Soviet-American  trade  relations. 

This  year  about  20.000  Soviet  Jews 
bave  received  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  It  is  believed  that  about  400.000 
persons  have  applied.  In  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  halt  this  emigratiOQ,  the  So- 
viet Oovemmcnt  imposed  new  eadt  fees 
based  on  ttie  applicant's  level  <rf  educa- 
tion. Previousb^  these  fees  had  been 
about  $1,080  per  person.  The  new  fees 
ranged  from  $5,000  for  those  who  liad  not 
completed  high  school  to  $37,000  for 
those  who  hold  a  doctor  of  science  degree. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  law  was  di- 
rected against  Soviet  Jews,  particularly 
scientists,  totellectuals  and  professional 

men. 

Recent  reports  make  it  clear  that  the 
situation  is  even  more  serious  than  any- 
one had  thought.  Followtog  the  an- 
nouncement of  new  fees  August  3.  have 
come  mass  arreats.  and  show  trials  of 
those  brave  enough  to  protest. 

The  obvious  implications  of  this  klXKi 
of  harrassment  have  aroused  my  opposi- 
tion to  any  further  trade  concessions 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today.  I  voted  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  prohibit 
loans,  credits  or  other  financial  assist- 
ance on  trade  agreemente  with  the  So- 
viet Union  until  these  outrageous  exit 
fees  are  resctoded. 

In  addition.  I  will  oppose  any  effort  to 
grant  Russia  most-favored-nation  status 
or  Export-Import  Bank  credits,  and  op- 
pose any  extension  of  Commodity  CTredlt 
Corp.  loans  for  future  trade  agreements. 

As  long  as  the  ransom  for  Soviet  Jews 
is  being  d^nanded,  there  should  be  no 
more  "wheat  deals."  The  Soviet's  need  for 
foreign  currency  is  well  fcnoMm.  Thwe  is 
no  doubt  that  a  good  portion  of  the  new 
exit  fees  will  probably  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  grato  which  the  Soviete  will  be  buy- 
ing from  the  United  States. 

As  an  American  and  a  Congressman, 
I  say  the  United  States  cannot  ignore 
this  callous  and  abusive  practice.  We 
cannot  permit  Russia  to  trade  Jews  for 
wheat. 

The  Soviets  claim  these  exit  fees  are 
Justmed  because  the  State's  toveetment 
in  the  education  of  each  of  the  emigrants 
would  be  forfeited  if  they  left  the  coun- 
try. This  is  nonsense.  The  Soviet  fees  are 
twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  emi- 
grants' education. 

The  Soviete  also  claim  their  aetlcm  is 
ir  i«Dded  to  end  the  "brato  drain"  caused 
bf  this  anlgration.  This  too  is  transpar- 
ently false.  Soviet  Jews,  regardless  of 
their  education,  (tftoi  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  use  their  skills  as  a  result  of 
Soviet  harassment.  They  have  been 
fired,  demoted,  and  shipped  off  to  woric 
campB  simply  for  tnring  to  emigrate. 


In  view  of  theas  facts,  tbe  tn»  motivee 
of  the  Soviet  Union  beoooM  clacx.  TlMie 
eadst  fees  are  simply  ^^nrAYtmr  example  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  oOetal  poUcy  at  har- 
assment of  Ite  Jewish  citliens. 

In  my  oplnioQ  the  continuation  of 
theee  policies  will  depend  to  a  large  de- 
gree on  wbetber  tbe  United  States  takes 
a  firm  stand  to  draaoastrate  its  outrage. 

The  Congress  cannot  aszee  to  enter 
toto  trade  agreeroento  with  a  country 
M^oee  cH?preBsive  tactics  denigrate  tbe 
sfAxit  of  open  trade  poUcias.  Tbt  United 
States  cannot  aUow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
make  economic  gato  from  human  suf- 
fering. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  FAILURES  OP 
POSTAL  RBOROANIZATION  ACT 


The  SPEABaiR  pro  tenapore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udail)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  mtoutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Postal  Service  Sulxxanmlttee,  it 
has  been  my  task  over  the  past  several 
months  to  try  and  sort  out  the  achleve- 
mente  and  failures  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act.  which  the  Congress 
passed  toto  law  a  little  over  2  years  ago. 
Stoce  April  our  si^>committee  has  con- 
ducted an  totensive  series  of  oversight 
heaxtogs.  We  sought  to  get  the  opinions 
from  aU  parties  dealing  with  the  Postal 
Service — the  employees,  the  managers, 
the  bustoess  users,  smd  the  general 
public. 

Several  major  problem  areas  emerged 
from  the  hearings  and  I  must  admit  a 
deep  concern  over  some  aspecte  of  the 
performance  of  the  new  U£.  Postal 
Service.  But  we  must  also  reallSM»  tliat 
this  legislation  was  something  new  and 
very  different  from  anything  that  had 
been  tried  before.  So  to  measuring  the 
accomplishments,  we  must  first  decide 
what  yardstick  to  use  for  measurement. 
Should  we  compare  our  present  situation 
with  some  Ideal  standexd  of  postal  serv- 
ice? Or.  more  realistically,  do  we  compare 
it  with  the  Impending  chaos  that  faced 
our  mail  system  at  the  time  of  the  postal 
reorganization,  and  with  the  ktod  of 
service  we  would  have  today  if  nothing 
had  been  done. 

Let  us  admit  candidly  where  we  have 
fallen  short  of  our  goaL  The  postal  serv- 
ice provides  a  service,  and  If  that  service 
is  bad.  the  ptibllc  simply  will  go  else- 
where if  substitutes  are  available. 

The  facte  Indicate  that  fewer  people 
are  using  our  postal  service.  In  1966.  for 
example,  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail 
handled  was  up  i-0  percent  over  tbe 
previous  year.  During  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1972.  mail  volume  was  down 
six-tenths  of  1  percent.  For  a  generatkin 
one  of  the  certatoties  of  UB.  postal 
service  was  the  anntial  increase  in  vol- 
ume. One  had  to  go  back  to  the  depres- 
sion years  of  the  l»30's  to  find  a  year  of 
declining  volume. 

A  pattern  may  be  emerging,  and  it  is 
possible,  though  it  is  too  early  to  be  sure, 
that  these  are  the  first  signs  ot  a  vicious 
circle:  less  volimie  leads  to  less  revenue 
which  leads  to  less  service  wUeh  resolte 
in  even  less  vtdome. 


And.  postal  competition  is  getting 
toutfisr.  In  1967  United  Parcel  Service, 
our  malor  compeUtioa  for  parcels  car- 
ried, only  had.  20  percent  of  the  total 
parcel  business.  Bstiznates  now  give  UP8 
over  50  percent  of  the  parcel  dcllvetles. 
The  number  of  packages  sent  throng 
the  UjS.  ma\\n  ia  down  from  664.3  ailUon 
to  1966  to  barely  over  500  millloa  for  this 
year. 

Utility  companies  are  experimenting 
wltb  self -delivery  of  their  mail.  Large 
pul^ishers  are  negotiating  with  inde- 
pendent delivery  companies,  and  so  are 
direct  mail  advertisers. 

Finally,  complainte  from  both  cus- 
tomers and  Postal  Service  personnel  have 
reached  a  crescendo.  But  some  of  this 
disooatent  must  be  listened  to  with  the 
awareness  that  mail  delivery  is  like  the 
weather — someone  wlU  always  complain. 
These  are  some  of  the  negative  signs. 
But,  to  fairness,  there  are  some  positive 
signs  and  achlevemente  which  suggest 
a  better  future. 

P(^tical  influence  has  finally  been 
largdy  eliminated  to  the  personnel  pol- 
icies of  the  service.  People  are  now  truly 
promoted  ca  wbat  tbey  taiow — not  who 
tbegr  know.  Metropolitan  area  manage- 
ment is  b^ng  tried,  and  authority  is 
being  delfl«ated  to  local  manager. 

The  postal  service  has  also  carved  a 
imlque  niche  for  itself  to  the  annals  of 
bureaucracy:  the  number  of  personnel 
has  actually  been  reduced  rather  tban 
Increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  wages  of 
postal  employees  have  rlsm  as  much  as 
40  percent  to  the  past  4  years. 

Most  significantly,  productivity  has 
shown  a  small  but  steady  rise.  In  1966, 
54.9  pieces  of  mail  were  handled  per 
man-hour.  In  1971  this  rose  to  57.7  and 
this  year  is  up  to  59.6.  These  are  modestly 
encouraging  figures,  suggesting  a  trend 
reversal  especially  when  such  a  result 
has  been  achieved  with  a  f  ree»  on  hiring 
personnel. 

Obviously,  we  have  fallen  short  of  per- 
fection. Yet  2  years  ago  we  were  un- 
doubtedly headed,  as  former  Postmaster 
General  Larry  O'Brien  put  it,  on  a  "col- 
lision  course  with  disaster"  imless  some- 
thing was  done  to  reverse  the  spiral  of 
deterioration.  , 

I  think  we  may  have  stopped  the  down- 
ward slide  and  I  feel  that  the  decline  to 
both  the  level  and  quality  of  service  may 
have  finally  become  arrested  and  tbe 
level  of  service  atahfllrrd 

We  should  be  able  to  assure  customers 
and  taxpayers  thai,  if  nothing  dac.  tbe 
service  will  not  get  worse.  The  big  test, 
of  course,  win  be  to  make  a  start  toward 
iznprovement. 

But  the  single  biggest  problem  area  to 
emerge  from  tbe  hearings  was  tbe  rising 
caste  of  mail  service— especially  to  maga- 
zine publlsbers  and  the  serious  threat  it 
poaes  to  an  Important  segment  of  Amer- 
ican life.  A  parade  of  publishers  running 
the  gamut  from  tbe  smallest  magMrines 
to  the  biggest  magaahie  eznpiree  said 
that  the  cost  squeese  of  postal  serrlces 
was  ra[d<U7  becoming  intoterable. 

We  WOT  warned  that  furtber  inereesas 
wotfld  toevttaldy  lead  to  tbe  death  at  a 
great  many  importeirt  b«t  uarglnal- 
proOt  publications  Other  pwWJriww  felt 
thattber  conld  coattoue  to  produee  tbalr 
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mMMines  but  might  have  to  either  re- 
Sm  the  quaUty  or  subetwitlally  Increase 
SvTcort  to  subscribers.  Bven  those  who 
STtlSS  that  they  could  Uvewlth  theta- 
SS^  insisted  that  toe  poJJl8«J*« 
improve  its  service  so  that  there  wotM  be 
wfid  reason  for  the  Increases  to  remain 

^^STttirough  this  welter  <rf.t*»tlmony 
the  key  Issues  remained.  Is  this  Problem 
of  meeting  increased  mailing  cc«ts  a  me 
and  death  matter?  Do  ?v«n  the  glante 
ai  the  publishing  world,  Time  liie. 
Newsweek.  Reader's  Digest,  and  others, 
truly  face  an  uncertain  future  if  these  In- 
creases are  put  into  effect?  _^„y,^ 
After  careful  study  I  have  reached 
aeme  inescapable  conclusions. 

As  far  back  as  196T.  I  commented  in 
this  House  that  a  crisis  was  beginning 
to  build  in  the  area  of  the  cost  of  maUlng 
magazines.  I  noted  at  that  time  the  prob- 
lem that  the  small,  opinion-molding  ma- 
CBslnes  would  have.  Magazines  like  Har- 
per's Saturday  Review,  National  Review. 
New  'Republic,  and  the  entire  range  of 
nonprofit   quarterlies   were,   even   then 
caught  in  an  ever-tightening  squeeze  of 
Increased   productkm  costs   and  postal 
costs— CowoaisaioMAL    R*co«o,    volume 
113,  part  14,  images  18745-18748. 

That  problem  has  now  become  acute 
I  am  convinced  that  manv  magazmes  of 
small  circulation,  those  with  250,000  cir- 
culation per  lS5?ne  or  less,  will  have  a 
dlfBcult  time  survivtog  in  the  coming 
years.  One  major  reason  Is  surely  the  m- 
creaaed  cost  of  postal  services. 

Throughout  our  history-  Congress  has 
alwavs  believed  magazines  have  a  special 
role  in  the  expansion  of  our  cultural  and 
educational  values.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  we  created  a  preferred  mailing 
rate  178  years  ago.  The  assumption  was 
that  the  general  taxpayer  would  share  In 
the  cost  of  delivering  magazmes  and 
newspapers  to  the  same  way  he  shures 
the  cost  of  building  the  NaUons  high- 

The  analogy  Is  a  good  one.  The  high- 
ways are  the  condriits  of  commerce,  tie- 
Ing  the  NaMon  together  economically  and 
socially  Yet  no  one  demands  that  we 
shmild  increase  highway  tolls  to  the  point 
where  our  roads  are  profitable  and  self- 
stfetaining.  Our  poUcy  is  to  keep  our  roads 
open  for  commerce. 

In  the  same  way.  the  mails  have  be- 
come our  highway  for  ideas.  Our  coun- 
try and  our  compUcated.  many  faceted 
societv    Is    tied    together    through    the 
spreading  of  toformatlon.  TWs  applies 
not  only  to  the  mass  circulation  maga- 
zines but  also  to  the  smaller  publications 
of  churches,  labor  unions,  colleges  aiid 
scores  of  other  organizations  and  pro- 
fessional groups.  There  is  no  reascm  for 
making  the  co^t  of  ustag  the  malls  so 
prohibitive  thit  the  commerce  of  :defis 
and  information  is  reduced  to  a  trickle. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  many  of  the  smaller  mag- 
a.pn<.«  may  have  difficult  times  ahead  and 
we  in  the  Coagress  should  do  what  we 
can  Ut  halp  them  maintfOn  the  essential 
goal  of  frawiom  o*  the  press  as  expressed 
in  our  Conatituiion. 

In:  addition  to  that,  it  U  claar  that  con- 

.gMsaicnal  policy  for  years  has  been  to 

foster   the   continued  expansion  of   all 
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educational  and  sociaUy  valuable  inst 
tutlons  m  this  country  The  l^ey  to  tWs 
whole  process  has  been  the  publishing 
todiStry  a*  a  whole.  I  believe  that  we 
Sould  continue,  in  the  i^ost  POsiUve 
manner  possible,  the  long- held  policy 
that  all  magazines  and  newspapers  have 
a  special  role  to  play  in  our  country  and 
that  through  whatever  manner  possible. 
we  should  encourage  such  a  role_^ 

Congress  has  generally  support^-d  the 
taexpenslve  di-ssemtoation  of  newspapexs 
and  magazines  through  ^o^^Pp^tal  jates. 
We  made  the  value  judgment  that  promo- 
tion of  the  press  was  a  jise  meam  of 
expending    taxpayer    funds.   For    years, 
publication  mail-magaztoes  and  news- 
Saper^have    been   handled    at   postal 
rat^  below  cost.  This  is  not  a  new  policy 
I    propose.    In    the   24    vears    followmg 
World  War  H  the  average  annual  ap- 
propriations congress   ^^l^^^^^^^^^' 
propriated  as  the  public  share  of  second 
class  was  $283  million.  The  appropria- 
tto^  grew   as   high   as   S450   mUUon   m 
1988   These  appropriations  by  Congress 
were  intended  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  wide  diversification  of  commu- 
nication media  and  to  insure  the  avai  - 
ability  to  all  our  citizens  of  readily  avail- 
able and  inexpensive  reading  matter. 

The  total  appropriations  we  are  pro- 
nosing  for  second  class  would  amount  to 
uSle  more  than  $1  pw  capita  popula- 
tion, a  smaU  price  mdeed  to  guarantee 
the  benefits  of  the  national  press  to  all 
citizens.  This  $1  compares  t^  Pres«n^.^- 
nual  pubUc  expenditures  for  education 
of  $245  for  every  man.  woman  and  cWld 
in  the  United  States  now  appropriated 
by  local.  State,  and  Federal  legiflatur^. 
It  is  clear,  today,  however,  with  the 
benefit  of  2  years  of  operaUon  under  the 
act   and   a   thorough,   reasoned  opinion 
from  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  that 
the    higher    .second-class-postal    rates 
which  the  postal  service  and  the  Postal 
Rate    Commission    determined    are    re- 
quired by   the   law.   place   the   Nation  s 
press  m  a  financial  dilemma.  Although 
some  may  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  In- 
creases  recently    approved  spread  over 
the  transitional  periods  provided  in  the 
act.  many  may  not  successfully  adapt  to 
the  additional  postal  rate  increases  that 
must  inevitably  follow  to  cover  the  in- 
creased  costs   of   operating    the    postal 
service  in  the  future. 

Newspapers  and  magazmes  are  far  too 
important  a  conununlcations  medium  In 
our  society  to  run  that  risk.  I  would 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  generosity, 
through  increased  public  support  of  the 
Postal  ServlM.  than  niggardliness,  which 
could  seriously  to j  lire  the  press. 

As  noted  earlier.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  Impact  on  smaller  pub- 
lications: first,  because  higher  rates  fall 
disproportionately  harder  on  them  and. 
second    because   of   their   extraordinary 
value  to  the  Nation  as  organs  for  the 
discus^on  of  controrersial  issues  and  the 
expression   of   mmority   views.   I   would 
quickly   add.   however,   that  size   is  no 
guarantee  of  financial  survival,  nor  the 
only  measure  of  value.  Larger  pubUca- 
tlona  provide  mass  communication  ol  in- 
fonnation  to  millions  ol  citizens.  And  one 
need  only  recaU  the  fate  of  Look.  Col- 
liers and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  to 


reahze  that  the  large  have  problems  too 
For  that  matter,  an  analogy  to  Penn 
Central  and  Lockheed  is  net  Inapproprt- 

Congress  has  recently  approved  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  doUars  in  guarantsM 
loans  to  save  these  two  companies.  It  has 
authorized  operation  of  the  NaUcns pas- 
senger railroad  system  at  an  annual  cost 
m  excess  of  »»0  million.  Moreover,  Con- 
(zress  has  never  required  full  cost  recov- 
ery from  users  ol  the  puMlc  highways  or 
the  national  parks.  Surely  the  system 
through  which  we  exchaaged  Ideas  and 
information  merits  equal  congressional 
concern  and  consideratloa. 

ConsequenUy.  I  am  today  introduciag 
legislation  to  amend  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganiiation  Act.  The  fh^  potot  I  wish 
to  make  about  this  legJstotion  is  that  It 
wiU  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  rate- 
setting    functions   of    the   Postal  Rate 
Commission.  That  Commission  wlU  am- 
tlnue  to  set  rates  for  second-class  mail 
as  for  all  other  classes.  My  amendment 
merely    determines   how   much   of   the 
postal  rates  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion wUl  be  paid  by  tha  users  and  how 
much  by  the  taxpayers  through  congres- 
sional appropriations.  ,  .^  ^  ,  „ 

As  you  know,  the  current  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  provides  that  Congress, 
through  appropriations,  will  pay  part  of 
the  second-class  rates  over  the  next  5 
to  10  years.  For  exampie.  Congress  has 
appropriated  approximately  $230  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973  to  make  up  for 
revenues  forgone  on  second-class  post- 

My   proposal   would  accomplish  the 

following: 

First.  Provide  special  treatment  for 
small  volume  pubUcationa  by  Provldtog 
that  the  postal  rate  for  the  first  250J0OO 
pieces  of  each  issue  of  a  publication  shsll 
be  only  two-tlurds  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable rate.  The  Postal  Service  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  this  proposal  m  fiscal 
year  1973  would  be  $88.4  million. 

Second.  Spread  the  full  second-class 
rate  increases  over  a  10-year  phascln 
rather  than  a  5-year  phasem,  as  we 
presently  do  for  the  nonprofit  and  other 
preferential  mailers.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  this  10-year  phastag  would 
be  achieved  through  biennial  increiBMrts 
untU  the  full  rate  was  reacheo.  The 
added  costs  for  this  Would  be  $17.4  mll- 
Uon  to  fiscal  year  1973. 

Third.  Provide  that  any  rate  mcrease 
required  under  the  act  for  nonprofit  pub- 
lications would  be  borne  by  sharing  one- 
h^lf  by  the  second-class  user  and  oue- 
half  through  appropriation.  This  provi- 
sion would  apply  for  nonprofit  puWlca- 
tlons  starttog  with  the  next  step  increase 
Tuly  1   1974,  Td  would  applv  to  any  lu- 
ture  rat«  lncre««p.  Resrul^r  rste  seco»'- 
class  pubMcattons  would  bear  the  full  un- 
p^ict  of  the  present  average  rate  mcresse 
of  127  percent  and  its  only  relief  would  be 
that  It  Is  phased  over  10  years  rather 
than  5  vears.  If  th«  Postal  Service  sad 
Postal  Rate  Commission  deternune  tnai 
future  rate  tocreasea  are  necessary  lor 
regular  rate  second  class  in  subsequect 
rate  cases,  then  the  60-50  sharing  wo^ 
apply.  The  added  cost  of  this  Pn>P<>»*^ 
woidd  be  approjdmaUdy  $1.6  milUon  m 
fiscal  year  1973.        . 


Examples  of  the  nonproflt  publications 
«rwr  speaking  of  here  are  reU«ious 
J3i,llcatianfl,  labor  pubUoatioos.  and  vet- 
JSais  publications.  Batm  la  each  of  these 
Segoriee  are  going  up  400  to  800  per- 
cera  It  is  true  tiuit  their  base  rates  were 
w  but  it  was  pubUc  poUcy  to  encourage 
communications  in  these  worthwhne  or- 
aSaations.  When  we  passed  the  Postal 
Swrganization  Act  we  thought  10-year 
Saseto  was  a  sufficient  cushion  for 
SonTrofit  publications.  But  the  tff?*^- 
dous  percenuge  rate  tocreasas  that  have 
Seen  determined  for  them  are  simply 
overwhelming.  Therefore,  to  provide  a 
further  cushion  I  propose  that  Congress 
pick   up    50    percent    of    these    future 

Increases.  ,        ^ .    .        *.      » 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  added  costs  of 
these  proposals  are  ru>t  great— about  $19 
miUlMi  plus  $38.4  miUlon  for  the  special 
treaUnent  for  the  small  publications. 
Considering  the  grave  threat  posed  for 
the  publishing  Industry  and  the  essen- 
tial role  performed  by  a  free  and  vital 
press,  I  believe  it  is  a  price  the  American 
taxpayer  wiU  wilUngly  meet. 

This  new  structure  will  still  require  the 
second-class  users  to  pay  an  Increasingly 
larger  proportitm  of  their  postal  costs, 
with  an  ever-diminishing  burden  upon 
the  Treasury;  but,  it  will  be  done  in  a 
more  gradual  way,  avoiding  the  massive 
and  sudden  increases  which  portend  dis- 
aster for  many  pubUcaUons  under  the 
present  rate  structure. 

We  also  heard   extensive   testimony 
concerning  the   difficulties  surrounding 
the  appropriation  mechanism  contained 
In  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  The 
mechanism   seems   to   require   advance 
forecasting  of  costs  and  revenues,  and 
also   tovltes    the   intervention    of    non- 
postal  factors  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tion officials— especially  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget — who  have  no 
connection  with  the  Postal  Service.  More 
signiflcantiy.     however,     the     present 
mechanism  has  created  difficulty  for  the 
Rate  Commission,  requiring  it  to  second- 
guess  the  intentions  of  the  budget  ex- 
perts and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. This  was  not  what  the  Congress 
had  hoped  for  in  postal  reform.  Conse- 
quenUy, my  amendment  contains  a  fur- 
ther  provision  which  will  change   the 
mechanism  for  appropriating  funds  to 
the  Postal  Service.  This  will  remove  what 
has  become  a  political  question  and  a 
large  uncertainty  from  the  deliberative 
rate  mfiJting  process.  This  Is  accomplished 
by  providing  that  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  credit  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, from  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act. 

While  I  believe  the  problems  we  ad- 
dress m  this  legislative  proposal  are  seri- 
ous enough  to  require  corrective  action, 
I  believe  our  hearings  also  confirmed 
that  the  Congress  was  on  the  right  track 
to  enactmg  postal  ref<M-m.  We  knew,  of 
course,  that  the  legislation  was  not  per- 
fect and  that  subsequent  reviews  would 
have  to  be  made  and  corrective  action 
taken.  These  amendments  deal  with  the 
only  major  matters  requirUag  corrective 
action  at  this  time. 
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Our  subcommittee  will,  of  course,  con- 
ttouB  its  oversight  and  report  to  thla 
body  whenever  we  believa  aatten  Is  re- 
quired. 

Ur.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  with  a 
few  words  of  caution.  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  time  for  this  Congrees  to  act  rai 
this  proposal  this  year.  I  do  believe 
that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  first  priority 
when  the  next  Congress  meets  to  Jan- 
uary. I  submit  this  bUl  simply  as  a  pro- 
posal for  study  and  discaaslon.  As  In  any 
piece  of  legislation,  there  are  many  doors 
through  wiilch  we  must  first  pass  before 
It  becomes  law.  I  am  not  wedded  to  every 
provision  of  this  proposal  but  believe 
that  something  along  these  general  lines 
should  ultimately  be  enacted. 


appears  self-evident,  but  occasicmaUy  our 
leaders  stray  from  the  course  aei  big  the 
CoDBtltuttDn.  It  then  becomes  neceaMury 
to  remind  the  Natloa  of  those  principlea. 
Take  heed.  Senator  Oolowstu. 


BOMBING  ORDERS  BY  aENE3lAL 
LAVELLE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tmrwaw) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutee. 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy over  the  bombing  orders  given 
by  General  Lavelle  and  the  possibility 
that  approval  was  granted  by  high-rank- 
ing officers  continues  to  be  tovestlgated 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  my  remarks  to- 
day to  become  Involved  to  the  factaial 
Issues  being  tovestigated  by  the  Senate, 
but  rather  to  direct  my  coonnenta  to  the 
broader  issue  which  this  case  illus- 
trates  civilian  control  of  the  ndlltary. 

Senator  OoLDWATia  has  been  quoted 
recently  to  the  elSeot  that  he  felt  that 
Oeneral  Lavelle  did  tbe  right  thing  in 
ordering  bombing  raids  in  the  North  in 
violations  of  the  President's  moratoriimi. 
Aooordlng  to  news  accounts,  the  Senator 
agreed  with  the  General's  actions  be- 
cause an  attack  on  tiit  North  was  the 
course  he  advocated  8  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  Saiator  GoLBWAna 
and  a«aeral  LaveUe  h»ve  iga(»ed  what 
the  Constitution  requires  and  what  his- 
tory has  taught  us — elected  civilian  rep- 
resenUtives  must  retato  complete  con- 
trol of  the  milltMTr. 

Ova  forefathea  had  a  well-founded 
fear  of  monafcha  and  militarists.  Repre- 
sentative govecnmitnt,  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  preveot  dominatioa  by  one 
branch,  and  the  aspototment  of  the 
President  as  Commandef  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  were  idl  daatgned  to  pro- 
tect us  from  those  evils. 

UndeniaWy.  this  system  has  served  ua 
weU  The  threat  oi  a  military  coup  in  the 
United  SUtes  is  nil  because  the  iMinolple 
of  civilian  control  of  the  nallitsury  has 
been  rigidly  adhered  to.  That  is  why 
President  TvMmmix  had  no  choice  but  to 
remove  Oenewi  MaeArthur  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  It  was  an  unpopular 
move,  but  even  the  slightest  encroach- 
ment of  civilian  control  la  a  daagerous 
precedent.  Therefore,  General  Lavelle 
and  anyone  else  tavolved  In  this  affair 
must  be  swlftiy  removed  from  the  mili- 
tary hierarchy.  StatemmU  such  as  those 
made  by  Senator  OoLDWAwa  must  not 
be  allowed  to  go  imnoticed  or  unan- 
swered. 

The  wisdom  of  our  fo^Fefathers  in  es- 
tablishing civilian  control  of  the  military 


WEST  VIRGINIA  HUNTTNG  AND 
FISfflNG  DAY 

TtiiB  SPEAKESi  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoose,  the  gaitle- 
man  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  ataacsaa) 
Is  reoogsiaed  for  6  mtnntes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
ma  much  pleasure  to  extend  thia  open 
lovltatlaD  to  you  and  all  Members  of 
(Congress  to  joto  me  and  my  fellow  West 
Virginians  to  celebrating  our  West  Vlr- 
gtnla  State  and  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day. 

The  Mineral  County  Wildlife  Aaaocla- 
tioo.  with  David  H.  Brantner  at  the  helm. 
is  hoiMng  the  celebration  In  my  home 
town  of  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  beginning  on 
satuzday,  September  23,  1972,  the  date 
proclaimed  by  tbe  Presldoit  for  natloDBl 
reoognltion  of  Hunting  and  Flidilng  Day. 
Partlelpating  to  the  3-day  acthrtUMln 
Keyser  are  representatives  and  members 
of  the  UJS.  Forest  Service,  UjS.  Soil  Con- 
servaUoD    Service,    Wesfevaco   Corp.    of 
Luke,  Md^  the  west  Virginia  Archery 
Association,  West  Vh-gtola  Bear  Hunters 
Association.  West  Vhgtala  Trappers  As- 
sociation. State  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, 4-H.  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
It  w^  be  my  honor  to  paxtlcipale  to 
the  dedication  ceremotyhss  togeiher  with 
David  Brantner  and  oUxer  members  ot 
our  Mtoeral  County  AssoolMUon..  ga^weil 
aa  attuu  Natiooal  and.  Stat*  cOelaia  -of 
onaniMtkNiB  intereeied  in  oooservvltoa 
and  outdoor  spcxta. 

iWvale  displays  will  toclude  hunting 
and  fishing  tnH>hles  wtiich  I  undecataad 
wiU  encompaes  tbe  largest  disfiag  of 
North  American  big  game  to  tbe  Eastacn 
United  States,  antique  firearms,  reloads 
ing  equipment,  modem  are  sunns,  and 
fy^htng  equipment.  Wildlife  paintings  of 
the  well  known  artist,  Doo  Whitlatch. 
WiU  also  be  on  dlBpia«^,  aa  waU  aa  many 
other  itenw  of  toterest  t»  the  great  out- 
docHTs  men.  women,  and  ohUdrwn 

Our  celebratk>n  will  continue  through 
September  24, 1972.  It  would  be  an  honor 
a,fy\  pleaaure  to  have  you  as  our  guests  to 
my  hometown  of  Keysw,  Mineral  County, 
and  our  beautiful  Stote  of  West  Virginia. 
The  dedication  cereaaony  lor  our  flrat 
West  Virginia  Hunting  and  FUhiag  Day 
will  be  held  at  the  Cburch-McOee  Art 
Center  of  Potomac  SUte  College,  and 
the^cKhlbltt  are  at  the  National  Guard 
Armory  to  Keyser.  A  sincere  welcome  to 
aU. 


TWO  GOOD  PARENTS  ARE  BETTER 

THAN  ONE:  ONE  GOOD  PARENT  IS 

BETTER  THAN  NONE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  to  the  R«co«d  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced  a  bill  today  which  wiU  grant 
a  child  Mlopted  by  a  single  UjB.  clitsea 
the  same  Immigrant  status  as  a  child 
adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen  and  hisnspouse. 
Under  the  present  Immigration  and  Na^ 
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tlonaUty  Act,  single  U.a  citizens  are  pre- 
cluded from  bringing  Into  the  United 
8t»tes  u  Inunedl&te  relaUves  adopted 
children  born  In  other  countries.  Allena 
with  immediate  relative  status  can  enter 
the  United  States  without  having  to  wait 
for  a  quota  number  for  visa  issuance. 
However  young  aliens  swlopted  by  single 
peraons  have  to  wait  for  this  quota  num- 
ber usually  given  under  the  nonpref- 
ei«ice  classification  which  is  unavaUable 
for  many  countries  because  of  oversub- 
scription. . 
In  progressive  States  like  New  York 
single  people  are  allowed  to  adopt  chU- 
dren.  It  la  far  better  that  a  child  have 
a  home  with  a  single  parent  than  to  Uve 
in  an  orphanage.  Two  good  parents  are 
better  than  one;  one  good  parent  is  bet- 
ter than  none. 

Our  immigration  laws  should  be  up- 
dated to  give  the  adopted  children  of 
single  parrots  the  same  immigration 
prtvllegee  given  to  children  adopted  by 
married  couples;  in  human  terms,  it 
simply  la  unjust  to  discriminate  against 
orphaned  children  the  way  the  law  does 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
bUl  removing  this  form  of  discrimina- 
tion against  tiie  adapted  child  of  a  single 
imrent.        ^^^^^^^^__ 

PBaElSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
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(Bfr  MIKVA  ask»d  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rwosd  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous maUer.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  un- 
avoktable  atjsence  has  resulted  to  my  not 
being  recorded  on  several  roUcall  votes 
taken  to  the  House  recently.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Aye  on  roU  350.  adoption  of  confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  HJl.  13089. 
accelerated  reforestation  of  national  for- 

Aye  on  roll  351,  adoption  of  conference 
report  to   accompany  HJl.   12350.  «t- 
tendlng  programs  funded  by  the  OfBce 
of    Economic    Opportunity.    There    are 
many  important  and  valuable  OEO  proj- 
ects which  depended  on  passage  of  this 
bttl  for  their  continued  existence.  Were 
It  not  for  this  fact,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  conference  report  to  order  to 
express  my  extreme  dlsappototment  that 
the  conferees  deleted  provisions  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  ee- 
tabUahtog  an  todependent  public  corpo- 
ration to  administer  legal  services  pro- 
grams presentiy  admtaistered  by  OBO. 
Aye  on  roU  352.  ftaal  passage  of  House 
Resolution  1106  calling  for  totemational 
sanctions   against   nations    sanctlontog 
acts  of  terror  such  as  the  killing  of  Is- 
raeli Olympic  athletes  in  Munich. 

No  on  roll  353.  final  passage  of  HJl. 
13614,  Wheat  Research  and  Promotion 
Act. 

No  on  roll  357.  motion  to  reconunit 
HH.  15550,  a  bill  to  transfer  waterfront 
property  to  the  dty  of  Alexandria. 

No  on  roll  359,  motion  to  recommit 
HH.  16118,  amending  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation  Act. 

No  on  roll  360,  adoption  of  the  riile 
waiving  potots  of  order  on  the  conference 


r«port  aocompaaytog  HJl.  15495,  mili- 
tary proeurement  authorization  bill. 

No  on  roll  361,  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  HJl.  15495, 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 
Aye  on  roll  362,  adoption  of  conference 
report  accompanytog  HJl.  14896,  child 
nutrition  bill. 

No  on  roll  363,  adoption  of  a  waiving 
p<ints  of  order  on  HJl.  16593,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Aye  on  roll  385.  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
restoring  fimds  for  the  clvlllanlzation  of 
KP. 

Aye  on  roll  366,  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
cutting  off  all  funds  for  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  to  4  months,  oondltloned  on 
release  of  POW's  and  accounting  for 
MIA's. 

Aye  on  roll  367,  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
cutting  overall  appropriations  by  5  per- 
cent. 

No  on  roll  370,  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriatlon.s 
bill  exempting  small  employers  from  the 
Ocsupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Aye  on  roll  371,  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bUl  increasing  fimdtog  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

Aye  on  roll  372.  final  passage  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1973  (HJl.  16654) . 

Aye  on  roll  375,  final  passage  of  HJl. 
15003,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 
Aye  on  roll  376.  adoption  of  the  rule  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  16705.  foreign  as- 
sistance apiH-oprtations  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

In    connection    with   the    conference 
report  on  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorlMition  bill,  I  Joto  with  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  denounced  the  cjmi- 
cal  effort  of  promilitary  foroes  to  use  the 
legitimate  defense  needs  of  the  State  of 
Israel   as  a  hostage  to  coerce  antiwar 
Congressmen  Into  voting  for  the  bloated 
Pentagon  budget  authorized  by  the  bill. 
The  bill  which  came  out  of  conference 
was  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  bill 
I  voted  against  on  Jime  17  when  HJl. 
15405  was  passed  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees deleted  funding  for  an  anti-ballis- 
tic-missUe  site  to  the  Washtogton  area 
and  ellmtoated  a  $20  million  authortea- 
tion  for  the  Air  Force  ABRES  program 
for  an  improved  reentry  vehicle.  Further- 
more, the  conferees  added  a  provision 
extending  the  President's  authorization 
to  give  military  assistance  to  Israel  from 
September  80, 1972,  to  December  31, 1973. 
This  provision  does  not  belong  to  this 
bill,    and   It   would   unquestionably   be 
passed  to  separate  legislation  If  Congress 
were  to  refuse  to  approve  this  oversized 
authorisation  bill. 

My  vote  against  this  hill  can  in  no  way 
be  considered  a  retreat  from  support 
from  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of 
Israel.  Rather,  it  Is  a  protest  against  con- 
ttoued  funding  for  the  War  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  against  military  waste  In  pro- 
graoM  funded  by  the  biB  such  as  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  Trident  submartoe,  and  the 
submartoe  launched  cruise  missile  sys- 


WHAT  DO  WB  KNOW  ABOUT  OtJR 
OWN  EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS? 


(Mr.  "TTTPiH  asked  smd  was  given  p«- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  to  the  Rsc<mu>  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneoxis  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  grow- 
ing concern  among  parents  that  their 
children  really  are  not  betag  educated  by 
the  Nation's  schools  and  that  something 
Is  gotog  to  have  to  be  done  11  our  youth- 
America's  most  precious  natural  re- 
source—Is to  be  truly  educated  and  pre- 
pared for  a  useful  place  to  life. 

It  is  now  widely  held  that  some  kind  of 
evaluation  system  is  gotog  to  have  to  be 
devised  to  actually  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  our  educational  system.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  more  children  than  ever 
before  are  betog  exposed  to  more  knowl- 
edge thjm  ever  before  at  a  cost  higher 
than  ever  before.  But  there  are  serious 
misgivtogs  that  the  process  results  In  a 
good  education. 

Simply  expostag  a  child  to  learning 
does  not  assure  the  child  or  the  Nation 
that  good  and  tiseful  education  of  the 
child  will  be  the  end  result.  While  most 
teachers  are  deeply  dedicated  to  their 
work,  there  are  those  who  just  show  up 
for  class  every  day.  toss  some  tof ormation 
In  the  path  of  the  child,  and.  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year,  give  the  child  a  pass- 
tog  grade  to  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
open  the  way  for  the  process  to  be  con- 
tinue next  year  when  other  children  are 
taken  toto  the  classroom. 

There  also  is  the  growtag  fad  for  frills. 
The  fundamentals  of  education  have 
changed  very  little  through  the  years 
There  are  new  processes  which  very  ob- 
viously assist  the  child  to  learning,  but 
there  also  are  costly  frills  and  even  ultra- 
expensive  buildings  for  which  the  need 
Is  questionable.  This  is  i»  way  to  pro- 
vide an  education,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  task 
of  factog  up  to  the  problem  of  evaluat- 
ing the  productivity  of  a  teacher  and  the 
actual  progress  of  the  student  is  not  one 
for  Congress.  But  the  Congress  should 
ask  questions  about  these  matters  before 
we  appropriate  funds  for  education  with 
no  real  understandtag  of  what  is  betog 
done  to  the  fields  of  education. 

It  is  dlsturbtag  to  note  the  charge 
leveled  by  qualified  educators  that  many 
high  school  graduates  leave  school  with 
llttie  more  than  a  basic  seventh-grade 
education.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
students  nor  can  it  be  attributed  to 
dullards  in  the  classroom.  It  can  only 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  something 
went  wrong  to  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween the  teachtog  and  the  learning 
process  and  that  no  accurate  measure  of 
each  was  available  In  order  to  properly 
ptopotot  tl-e  problem. 

I  am  not  suggesttog  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment embark  on  a  massive  program 
to  monitor  every  classroom,  every  stu- 
dent, and  every  teacher.  That  would  be 
"Big  Brotherism"  to  an  extreme  degree. 
But  I  believe  it  Is  logical  to  suggest 
that  money  alone  cannot  and  will  not 
cure  the  ills  of  educatlMi  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  seen  to  recent  years 
efforts  to  buy  what  we  have  come  to  call 
a  "good  education  "  For  the  past  quar- 
ter century,  we  have  put  $10  into  edu- 


egtion  for  every  $4  Increase  to  our  na- 
aS  wealth.  We  have  hired  12  new 
tSers  for  every  eight  new  pupils  en- 
ttttagour  educational  system.  Yet  there 
iaaestion  tiiat  the  actiial  level  o*  e<ta- 
ctj^  has  subetantlaUy  improved.  It 
la  obvious,  therefore,  that  more  money 
and  more  people  are  not  the  only  an- 
swers  The  real  answer  is  the  quality  of 
the  product.  We  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  we  have  obtatoed  m  the  process  of 
seeking  a  higher  levrt  of  education. 

Perhaps  new  methods  will  provide  the 
answers.  If  so,  what  are  they?  Unices 
we  can  accurately  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  om-  educational  proceea.  we  may 
stumble  bltodly  along,  spending  more, 
and  getting  less  proportionately.  Our 
children  will  surely  fall  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  tomorrow  If  we  fail  to  provide 
them  with  the  education  which  they  need 
and  for  which  the  taxpayer  la  footing 
the  bill.      ^^^^^^^^ 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  PIPPKR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Muls  of  Arkansas),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  bustaess. 

Mr.  Maelliasb,  for  next  week,  on  ac- 
count of  official  bustoess. 

Mr.  McCuMiT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OtKALD  R.  Foxd)  ,  from  September  20,  on 
account  of  official  bostaess. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  tiie  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  vras  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fohbythi)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr,  BXLL.  for  5  minutes,  on  September 
25. 

Mr.  ScHWENGXL,  for  10  mtoutcs,  today. 

Mr.  KzHP,  for  15  mtoutee,  today. 

Mr.  Halfekw.  for  10  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  MICHEL,  for  10  mtoutes,  today. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dinholu)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  thereto 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  80  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiLCHiB,  for  5  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germad?,  for  5  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  UsALL,  for  10  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  TntsiiAii,  for  5  mmutee,  today. 

Mr.  Habeington,  for  60  mtoutes.  today. 

Mr.  Stagcess,  for  5  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  DufGELL,  for  60  mtoutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 3  to  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  of  Washtogton. 


marks  made  today  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  HJl.  1670S. 

(The  foUowlfig  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FoiBTTHB)  and  to  Inelude 
additional  matter: ) 

Mr.  2WACH  in  two  tastewcee. 

Mr.  ramtarr. 

Mr.  Ckuobklaxv. 

Mr.  Wthax  to  two  Instanoee. 

Mr.  Saylox. 

Mr.  NSLBBH. 

Mr.  ScHwmoxL  to  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bcw  WiLSOH. 

Mr.  RosiBow  of  New  York  to  two  in- 
stanoee. 
Mr.  MizELL  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  OaovER. 

Mr.  Puce  of  Texas  In  three  tosteJiffftfi. 
Mr.  LANSoaiBi. 

Mr.  BSBLKMAN. 

Mr.  Beat. 

Mr.  TTIT  POWT. 
Mr.  SCHXRLE. 

Mr.  Prikzel. 

Mr.  Hosmxs  to  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DxNBOLM)  and  to  include 
extraneous  mattw: ) 

Mr.  RoDWO. 

Mr.  BtADXXAfl  to  six  instances. 

Mr.  Harkikoton. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  to  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rauck  In  three  InstJUTccB. 

Mr.  BamcLXT. 

Mr.  Nichols  to  two  instwinew. 

Mr.  £^m»  of  Tennessee  to  three  to- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Praser  to  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacoss. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

•Ml.  DoxM  to  three  instances. 

Mr.  Obkt  to  three  InwtiUToee. 

Mr.  SroKEg  to  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Asams. 

Mr.  DnraxLL. 

Mr.  CLARK  to  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MOHAGAH. 

Mr.  JoHVSOw  of  CalUomia. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  MAinr  In  two  Instanoee. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Culver  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  vote  on  Gibbons  amend- 
ment to  Committee  of  the  Wh(de. 

Mr.  Passman,  to  include  c«iato  extra- 
neous matter  and  tables  with  his  re- 


Bllls  of  the  Senate  of  the  fdllowtog 
tlUes  were  taken  from  the  Speaktf's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  rrferred  as  follows: 

S.  186.  An  act  tor  th«  relirf  ct  Ku»y  Ten 
Cbang  (Ku*y  Hon«  Cliang) :  to  ttks  Oonunlt- 
tee  on  th«  JiidlcUry. 

a.  Ml*.  An  sot  f or  tUs  niitt  of  Anna  Kol- 
l34«rz-6«d«;  to  th«  Ootmnlttee  on  the  Judl- 

8.  2818.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  anrd  Oo«metlc  Act  to  prohlMt  the  >d- 
mlnl«tr««on  of  the  (img  dle*iiyl«tfll»e«t*oI 
(DEB)  to  any  animal  l»ten<led  for  use  ae 
food,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Interrtate  and  Foreign  Oommerce. 

8.2901.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River*  Act  by  deaigna*lng  a  segment 
of  the  Colorado  River  In  the  State  of  TJt*h  for 
stxidy  as  a  potential  oojnponent  <*  the  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  ineTilsr  Affairs. 


that  committee  had  eTaantnert  and  fcond 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a.Jo^  reeoLutton 
of  the  House  of  the  f  ollowtag  titles,  wtaieh 
were  thereupon  signed  hy  the  Speaker: 

HJLeft75.  An  Mt  to  amaikA  tks  Aot  Ui- 
tttted  "An  Aet  to  ptovlde  Sot  tb»  Oapoettion 
of  Jtidgmsot  Made  now  on  dapoatt  to  the 
credit  ot  tlte  ahayeone-Asape/bo  Tttbaa  of 
OMahoma",  appcwved  Oototiar  tl,  1M7  (81 
Slat.  837);  _..    ^ 

H.B.  7eie.  An  aot  to  Muand  aaetloa  716  of 
UUa  32.  United  BtmHim  Ooda,  to  aaUMrlM  the 
appuoatlon  of  looal  lav  in  daaerminlag  the 
eSeet  of  ooatzUnitory  nagUgaiMa  on  olatme 
lnTolvli«  mambara  <*  tib.»  Mafclooal  Ouaid; 
HJL  8216.  An  act  to  provide  raUaf  for  oar» 
tain  prewar  Japanaee  beak  alahnajita; 

Hja.  12207.  An  aa.  to  AUtbonaa  a  program 
for  tha  davakvaaanA  of  tuna  and  otbtm  laaan* 
fl/ihKtee  laaoutoae  In  tha  Oaatral.  Wartam. 
arndSoatlx  PaelOe  Ocean; 

H.B.  141T8.  An  aot  Jor  the  reUaf  oi  WaW« 
Edward  Koaaig;  ..„..._ 

HJB.  16866.  An  act  for  ttoa  rella*  o<  Blobaal 
L.  KTByaaBDwaJO; 

HJR  16027.  An  aot  t»  amend  the  BaUroaa 
Bctlremaoa  Aet  o«  1887  to  paovlde  a  tempo- 
rery  ao  per  oenbum  Inaceaaa  la  aftwnltiaa,  to 
■fyufy  M^iiliiWiatinn  of  tha  Act,  and  tor 
othar  purpoaaa:  and  .. 

HJ.  Aaa.  1188.  J«U»i»  raaoiotlon  to  pconda 
for  the  itaaliiiiartda  at  the  weak  vttlob  toeflna 
on  8ept«nber  2*,  1872.  aa  "NaittonM  Mioro- 
fllm  Weelc" 

BILLS  PRBSENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  fiwn  the  Committee  on 
House  AdmiJBlstratlon.  reported  ^t 
that  committee  did  on  tWs  day  present 
to  the  Presidwit,  for  bis  aijproral,  hills 
of  the  House  of  the  foUtmtog  titles: 

HJL  2186.  An  act  to  daolara  that  certain 
federaUy  owned  limd  U  bald  by  tha  TteUad 
atatee  in  truat  i(x  the  Lac  du  namtaaau 
Band  of  Lake  Superior  Cblppawa  Indiana; 

HA.  aaee.  An  aet  to  amend  aaoMoa  1888  of 
title  28,  Onttiad  Btataa  Cktda.  wHh  laapaot  to 
the  uifcni^tlon  required  by  »  J«««  quallA- 
cationfoisa: 

H.B.  eaOi.  An  act  for  the  rrtMf  otJotoa  B. 

AttlxkeUo; 

HJa.  10i86.  An  act  to  provide  with  raapeot 
to  the  lalurltaaoe  of  IntereaU  in  reatrleted 
or  trust  land  wlthic  the  Nes  Peroa  Ladlan 
Beaervatkm.  and  for  othar  purpoaaaj  aad 

HJL  14074.  An  aot  to  amend  certain  provl- 
Biona  of  Uw  r«l»ttiig  to  the  compenaatlon  of 
the  Federal  repioeeatatlvoa  on  the  Soofeb- 
ern  and  Western  Interrtate  Nuclei  Boai^. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that^e  fiODse  do  now  adjoum. 

The  nnotlon  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  aod  22  mtoutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed tmtU  Monday,  September  25, 
1972,  at  12  o'clock  no«a. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLXmON  SIONHD 
Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration,    r«x>rted    that 


EXECUTIVE  COfiiMtmiCATIONS, 
BTTC. 

Under  clause  2  ot  rule  juuV,  execu- 
tive rntnmnnV^""'^  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  aad  referred  ae  fol- 

lews: 
2363.  A  communication  from  the  Prealdant 

of  the  TJnlted  Statee,  traosmtttlnc  propoeala 
for  18  additions  to  the  national  wfldemese 
preservation  system,  pursuant  to  18  VB.C. 
1132  together  with  the  Eighth  Anmxal  Re- 
port on  the  Status  of  the  National  WUder- 
neas  Preeervatlon   System,   pureuant   to   16 
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VS.C.  1136  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-367);  to  tb«  Com- 
mlttae  on  Interior  ana  Inmlar  ATTmlrt  and 
oMervd  to  be  pplnted  wltb  Ulustratlon*. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RB80LUTION8 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  xm,  reports  of 
committee*  wer«  delivered  to  the  Cl^jdric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILXJ5H  of  California:  Oommltte*  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  civil  avi- 
ation rweareh  anrt  development:  Pollclea, 
programs,  and  problema;  (Rept.  No.  93-1428) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  aiKBB:  Conunlttee  tn  Appropriations. 
HJR.  18Tft4.  A  bin  making  appropriations  for 
military  constnictlon  for  the  DepartmeBt  of 
Defense  for  the  Osoai  year  ending  June  30, 
107«,  and  for  other  purposes;  ( Rept.  No.  93- 
1434)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair*.  HJ«.  876«.  A  bHl  to  provide  for 
the  eetabllshment  of  the  Hohokam  Pima  Na- 
tional Monument  tn  the  vicinity  of  the 
Snaketown  aroheolcgloal  site,  Arizona,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amemlments  (Rept. 
No.  9t-14aa> .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  TAYI.OR:  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  11369.  A  bill  to  autharlae 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  to  detemUno  the  beet  and  most  feasible 
means  of  protecting  aitd  prater vlng  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal: 
wtth  an  amendment  (Kept.  No.  93-1426). 
Referred  to  the  ComnUttee  of  the  Whole 
Heuse  on  the  State  efttie  Unlou. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  CcmijUttee  on  Iu*erlor  and 
Insular  Aflaiaa.  A*  }^T-  An  act  to  authorize 
certain  additions  to  the  Sitka  National  Mon- 
ument ID  the  State  of  Alaska,  ana  for  other 
purposes;  wtth  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1«JT)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PATMANr  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  IflTW.  A  WU  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  tnveatnent  Act  of  19M.  and 
lor  other  purposea;  with  an  aanendment 
(Rept.'  No.  S«-I4a8) .  Referred  to  theCommlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
UtJon. 

Mr.  P  ATM  AN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cirrrency  ftJl.  16704.  A  bill  b*  oonsoUdate. 
slittpllfy.  and  tmprore  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  derelopment  aettvitlse.  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  with  an  Mnendaaent 
(Rept.  No.  9B-14»>.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 


PUBLIC  RTT-T-H  AND  RBBCMjUTIONS 

Under  clame  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bttlB  axMl  reaoluUona  were  Introduced  and 
se*rMtUly  rrferred  as  fcrflows: 
By  Mr.  SIKB8: 
R.R.  ie7M.  A  hlU  making  appropri»tk>&s 
for  military  construetkua  ta/t  «*>•  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  puipuees. 

By    Mr.    nOO/ma    (tar   hlmeelf,    Mr. 

SATTKapiraJX  Mf.  Ktros.  Mr.  PaeTEB 

of  North  Carolina.  Mr.   Stmington. 

Mr.   Rot.  Mr.   NsLaavi  Mr.   Oabtes. 

a"d  Mr.  HAsriifiaii.: 

H.R.   167B*.  A  i»m  to  Maend  the  Publtc 

Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  program 

of  medical  aMlstance  to  fvreaa  with  health 

manpower  shortage*,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

to  the  Committee  oo  Zbteratate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By   Mr.  BKLL   (for   blnuwlf  aad  Mr. 
Hanma)  : 
H.R.  I67SS.  A  blU  to  amend  tba  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  In  order  to 


estabUah  a  framework  of  national  science 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  and  resources  on  its  priority  problems. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Soleoce  and  Astronautics 
By  Mr.  CULVBR : 
H.R.  16757.  A  bill  to  aaaend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Ped- 
e-al-8tate  public  assistance  and  medloald 
programs  (and  recipients  of  assistance  under 
the  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program)  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  becaixse  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  16768.  A  bUl  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  Individuals  who  are  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs  or  under  certain 
other  Federal  programs,  and  who  £U»  entitled 
to  social  security  benefits,  the  full  amount 
of  the  1972  Increase  In  such  benefits  either 
by  disregarding  It  In  determlnmg  their  need 
for  assistance  or  otherwise;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DEUL^NBACK: 
H.R.  16759.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  proTlde  that  one-half 
at  any  soolal  security  benefit  increases  pro- 
vided for  111  Public  Law  93-836  be  disregarded 
m  determining  eligibility  for  pension  or 
compensation  under  such  title;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

■  H.R.  16760.  A  bill  to  reqiUre  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who 
are  entitled  to  social  security  benefits  at 
least  half  of  the  1972  Increase  in  such  bene- 
fits, either  by  disregarding  It  In  determining 
tbelr  need  fcr  assistance  or  otherwise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW  (for  Mmself.  Mr.  ABOtm- 
czK.  Mrs.  Abstoo.  Mr.  Asput,  Mr.  Bkll, 
Mr.  Buuu  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Cklux.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  CoNTT.  Mr.  DraxtiMS,  Mr.  Dai- 
NAN.  Mr.  Eviwre  of  Tonneeeee,  Mr. 
aAixAOHBi.  Mr.  OaxBK  of  Pennsy- 
ivama,  Mr.  Hanixt.  Mr.  HAaameroN. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Howako,  Mr. 
MiTCHKLl.,    Mr.    MOLLOHAK,    Mr.    PkP- 

PPKK,  Mr.  Bancxl.  Mr.  Rnnuc,  and 
Mr.  RoDlNO)  : 
HH  16761.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  Individuals  who  are  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  Federal-State 
public  ELSslstance  prograias  or  under  certain 
other  Federal  programs,  and  who  are  en- 
titled to  social  security"  benefits,  the  full 
amiount  o<  the  1972  increase  in  such  bene- 
fits, either  by  disregarding  It  In  determliUng 
their  need  for  assistance  or  otherwise;  tp 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   DOW    (for  himself.  Mr.   Ron- 
oauo,       Mr.       9r       QniMAui,       Mr. 
SoHEUKE,    Mr.    BIKES.    Mr.    TmNAN, 
Mr.   Van   Dixrlih,   Mr.  Woltf,   Mr. 
YATxa,  Mr.  Yathom.  and  Mr.  Zwsca) : 
HJl.  16763.  A  biU  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  individuals  who  are  recipients  of  aid 
or  assistance  under  the  Federal -State  public 
assistance  programs  or  under  certain  other 
Federal  programs,  and  vbo  are  entitled  to 
social  secvuity  benefits,  the  full  amount  of 
the  1973  Increase  In  such  benefits  either  by 
disregarding    It    in    determining    their    need 
for    assistance    or    otheiwlse:    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRAS£R  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AjTDmsoN  of  IVnnessee.  Mr.  Bku.. 
Mr.  CUAT.  Mr.  TAUNTaoT,  Mr.  ¥m.- 
ton.  Mr.  Gees^  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  McKiknxt,  Mr 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
JoNBs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Moboan.  Mr.  Obit, 
Mr.  Psppaa.  Mr.  Podkll.  Mr.  PMrriE 
of  North  Ovollna,  and  Mr.  Stokxs  )  : 
HJl.  16763.  A  blU  to  ameu^  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act   to  make   certain  that  recipients 


of  aid  or  assistance  and  medicaid  progra^H 
(and  recipients  of  assistance  under  the  'vfU 
erans'  pension  and  compensation  prograot 
or  any  other  Federal   or  federally  asslstM 
program)  will  not  have  the  aaaouat  of  stutt 
aid   or    aaetatance    reduced   because   of   in. 
creases  In  monthly  aoctal  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    QALITIANAiaS: 
H.R.    16764.    A    bill    to    require    States  to- 
pass  aJong  to  Individuals  who  are  recipient* 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs  or  under  certain 
other   Federal   programs,   and   who  are  en> 
titled   to   social    security    benefits,   the   f\ill 
amount  of  the  1972  increase  in  such  benefits, 
either    by    disregarding    It    In   determining 
their   need   for   assistance  or  otherwise;   to 
the  Committee   on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.   ie7«8.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commli- 
slon  on  Mental   Health  and  lUneas  of  the 
Elderly,  and  for  other  pxupoeee;  to  the  Coat' 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  ComoMro*. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HR.  16766.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  so- 
cial security  benefit  Increases  provided  for 
by  Public  Law  9»-«S6  be  dleregarded  in  de- 
termining ellglblUty  for  pension  or  compen- 
sation under  such  title;   to  the  Ccanmtttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  16767.  A  blu  to  grant  a  child  adopted 
by  a  U.S.  citizen  tbe  same  Immigrant  sUtus 
as  a  child  adopted  by  a  VS.  citizen  and  his 
spouse;  to  the  Committee  od  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKAY: 
HJi.  16768.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social   Security    Act    to   estend   the   period 
during  which  an  IndlvMiial  may  be  entltM 
to  child's  Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
full-time  student  status  In  any  case  where 
the  lndlTld\ial  Involved  Interrupts  his  edu- 
cation to  perform  certain  missionary  serrloe; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McKINNET: 
HJi.  167(».  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1»»*  to  reduce  the  ratee  of 
the   excise   tax  on  telephone  and  teletype- 
writer  exchange    service    for    1973    through 
1976  and  to  eliminate  such  tax  for  periods 
after  December  31.   1978;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Robinson     of     Virginia,     and    Mr. 

Stokjo) : 

HB..  16770.   A   bUl   to  prevent   the   use  of 

heroin  for  any  drug  maintenance  program: 

to  the  c<»nmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PODKLL: 
H.H.  16771.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rational 
financing  of  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SKIBKRXINa  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LxooETT,  Mr.  ASPIN,  Mr.  Danixlbon. 
Mr.  EI1.BKKO,  Mr.  Duxcms.  Mr.  Hxl- 
ST06KI.    Mr.    Hatbawat,    and    Mrs. 
Abztg) : 
H.R.  16772.  A  blH  to  provide  comprehensive 
adjustment  benefits  and  services  to  unem- 
ployed workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  saiBERLING  (for  hlmeelf.  Mr. 
LwKJXTT.  Mr.  Aspm.  Mr.  Danixison. 
Mr.   EiLBKEG.  Mr.  Dku-ums,  Mr.  St 
OntnArN.    Mr.    Hilstoski,    and   Mr. 
Hathawat)  : 
H.R.  16773.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tax  and 
customs  laws  In  order  to  Improve  the  U.S. 
position  In  foreign  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  E8CH  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Bkowk 
of    Michigan.    Mr.    Btjckanan,    Mr. 
DnwnrsKi.    Mr.    Dmnan.    Mr.    Ea- 
■cao,  Mr.  FlumzaL.  Mrs.  Gairpii hs, 
Mr.    QwK,    Mr.    HAsaiNOTON,    Mr. 
Hkchleb  of  West  Vhrglnla.  Mr.  Hxl- 
SToeKi.  Mr.  Matsvmaoa.  Mr.  Mitrww.l. 
Mr.  MooaHiAD.  Mr.  Mcrpht  of  New 
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York,  Mr.  RxMLX,  and  Mr.  Schwsn- 
OB.) : 
Hit  16774.  A  bUI  to  estaMtBh  a  national 
adoption  Information  exchange  system;   to 
the  oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRAflRB: 
HR.  16776.  A  bill  to  expand  the  Youth 
OOBservatlon   Corps  pUot  program,  to  au- 
thortn  assistance  for  similar  State  programs, 
mtf  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Mocatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLTPIKLD : 
HR.  18776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Seettrlty  Act  to  make  certam  that  reelplents 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral-State  public  assistance  and  medicaid 
programs  (and  recipients  of  saalstance  under 
the  veterans  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
gnuns  or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program)  wUl  not  have  the  anumnt 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because 
of  Increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNOATE: 
HR.  16777.  A  bill  to  prorlde  for  disclosures 
dMlgned  to  inform  the  Oongreas  with  respect 
to  leglslatlTe  measures,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

HR.  16778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  dlseloeurss 
designed  to  Inform  Oongreas  with  respect  to 
Itgtalatlve  measures,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  qfBolal 

Conduct. 

By  Mr.  McKEVITT   (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
BLACXBnxK.  Mr.  Dkl  Clawsom,  Mr. 
OtxvmuMD,  Mr.  Drnwunoci,  Mr.  Oaa- 
AU>  R.  FoBD,  Mr.  FtemxL,  Mr.  Mas- 
sou,  Mr.  Pncx,  Mr.  Ramdau.,  and  Mr. 
Waxx: 
HR.   16779.  A  blB  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Aet  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  aid 
or  assistance  under  approved  State  public  as- 
sistance plans   to   aliens   who   are   lUegslly 
wtttitn  the  United  States;  to  the  Oommtttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.   16780.  A  bill  to  change  the  formula 
(or  calculating  the  value  of  wheat  marketing 
certificates  and  feed  grain  price  support  pay- 
ments; to  the  (Committee  on  Agrlcnlture. 
By  Mr.  REID : 
KR.  16781.  A  blU  to  prohibit  tax  deduc- 
tions for  expenses  incurred  In  the  production 
or  publlfihing   of   false   advertising;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rookrs, 
Mr.  Kteos,  Mr.  Prxttb  of  North  Car- 
olina. Mr.  STMutoTotf.  Mr.  Nxlsxn, 
and  Mr.  Caktex)  : 
BR.   167S3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  CJommlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RBMARKS 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  16783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution establishing  the  American  ReTotuMon 
Bicentennial  OomnUssion,  as  amended,  to  cre- 
ate the  bicentennial   film  program;    to  the 
Committee  on  Judlelarf-. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  16794.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  99,  United 
States  CJode,  with  respect  to  the  financing 
of  the  coet  of  maUlBg  certain  matter  free 
of  postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the   Oommlttee   on 
Poet  Office  and  Olvll  Service. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Alsx- 
ANozs,  Mr.  ANDxasoN  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
AacHxx.  Mr.  Dsxwlwbhj,  Mr.  Fa8C«ll, 
Mr.    FoasTTHX,    Mr.    FaxwrrL,    Mrs. 
HxcKijat  of  Maaeaehusetts,  Mr.  Hoe- 
MXB,  Mr.  HAxanraTotf,  Mr.  Mjtt.t.tasd. 
!4r.   PEPPHt,   Mr.   RoBiNsoK  of   Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Thonx,  1ST.  VrrsxT,  and 
Mr.  Waxx)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  708.  Ooncorrent  resolutlMi  to 
require   a   court   Impact   statement   in   each 
report   of   legislation   from   a   committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  to  that  House;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL80N; 
H.  Res.  1135.  Resolution  In  support  of  tbe 
U.S.  veto  of  the  United  Nations  resolution  on 
terrorism:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PULTON: 
H.  Res.  1136.  Resolution  to  prohibit  any 
notice  of  an  Increase  In  social  security  pay- 
ments from  referring  to  any  individual  who 
is  a  candidate  for  public  elective  office;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  QREBN  of  Oregon    (for  her- 
self.   Mrs.    ORZBROI.M,   Mrs.    Okasso, 
Mr.  Hanskn  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Pekkhts, 
Mrs.    Hicks    of   Massachusetts,    and 
Mrs.  Mink)  : 
H.  Res.   1127.  Resolution  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional investigative  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    SOHEUEB    (for   himself.    Mr. 

TROKPSotr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tixa- 

NAK,  Mr.   Vantk,  Mr.  VYbobito,  Mr. 

Wralzn,     Mr.     Bob    Wii.son,     Mr. 

Wyatt,   Mr.   WTTLia,   Mr.   Ooitablx. 

and  Mr.  Halpixn)  : 

H.  Res.  1128.  Resolution  in  support  of  U.8. 

veto  of  UJJ.  resolution  on  terrorism;  to  the 

Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  90HEUER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MefJLOBT,  Mr.  McDowAi.D  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Macoonald  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  MAn.T.TAsn.  Mr.  Mxtcalpe. 
Mr.  Mtbphy  or  New  York.  Mr.  Pat- 
TTK.  Mr.  PxppEs.  Mr.  Prrsxx,  Mr. 
PrcKLx,  Mr.  Pncr,  Mr.  Poonx,  Mr. 
Psicr  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rxxs,  Mr. 
Roomo.  Mr.  Rookks,  Mr.  Rosemtkal. 
Mr.  St  Gebmain,  Mr.  Saxbanxs.  Mr. 
SCHWEwuEi..  Mr.  SxsK.  Mr.  STOcass  of 
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WlBeonsm,     Mr.    I9i  Miitftuir,     Mr. 
THotamtstr  of  OeorglB) : 
H.  nsB.  IIIB.  Assolutlon  In  support  of  VS. 

veto  of  VH.  resolution  on  terrorism;  to  the 

Oommlttee  on  l^nwign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OOR&JlUt  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
COuoRLnr.  Mr.  Dartkl  of  Vtrglnla, 
Mr.  DAmxLS  of  New  Jersey.  MT.  Qint- 
wnnKi.  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  DimcAjf,  MTs. 
DwTKs,  Mr.  aisxRsoair.  Mr.  Ftscsr.i,, 
Mr.  FisR,  Mr.  ftsHtx,  Mr.  Fuuiro- 
HiTTsxsr.  Mr.  ntnnoti,  Mr.  Qaxxir  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Orox,  Mr.  Haa- 
RnroToir,  Mr.  HxtsrrosKX,  Mr.  Oixis, 
Mr.  HotTOir,  Mr.  Rosutt,  tti. 
HOWAXO.  Mr  Koch,  Mr.  Kfpoe.  and 
Mr.  Lekt)  : 
H.  Res.  1130.  Resolution  in  support  of  UJ3. 

veto  of  TIN.  resolution  on  terror  lam:  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOHEUER  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
AaeTTC,  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  ALXXAmn, 
Mr.  ANSKxsoif  of  lUlnol;^,  Mr. 
AacKxx,  Mr.  Asmr,  Mr.  Bxix.  Mr. 
BncsTxx,  Mr.  BnraRAU.  Mr.  BKAsxifas, 
Mr.  Bbasco.  Mr.  Bsimklet,  Mr. 
Bttchanai*.  Mr.  Btr  kx  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Btxnx  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Caxit  of  New  York,  Mr.  Casxt 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Clamct,  Mr.  (Xaxk, 
Mr.  OoixiEx.  Mr.  OoixiMs  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Coirovxa,  Mr.  CdaoovA,  and  Mr. 

COTTTR) : 

H.  Res,  1131.  Resolution  in  support  of  U.S. 
veto  of  U.N.  resolution  on  terrorism;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  prl'Tate 
bills  Bcd  resolutions  were  introduced  aod 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHTLL  of  Virginia: 
H3.  16786.  A  btU  for  the  relief  of  Thofloaa 
A.  Lucid;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlotary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELBON: 
HJt.  16788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  vmoeneo 
Oreoo;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  JudkslaiY. 
By  Mr.  HCUT08KI: 
HJt.  16787.  A  bQl  for  the  relief  of  Marttn 
Tarnowsky    and    John    Tamowsky;    to   ^e 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
HJl.  16788.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  ca  James  E. 
Miller   to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAT8UNAQA: 
nit.  16788.  A  bni  for  the  rrtlef  of  Rite  E. 
Judilla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  16790.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Vtma  J. 
Pasicaran;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROY: 
Hja.    16791.   A  bill   for  the   relief   of  Mrs. 
Clare  McManlgal;   to  the  CTommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


C0NV(XrATION  ADDRESS  BY  VICE 
ADM.  STANSFIELD  TURNER.  PRES- 
IDENT, U.S.  NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE 


^..HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

"1^  or    XECOOS   I8I.AHS 

IN  TP.E  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thvrsday,  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  we  In 
Rbode  Island  are  very  proud  of  our  naval 
iOBtallation,  There  is  an  impressive  naval 
tnditian  relationship  between  our  State. 
tt» people,  and  the  Navy.  Oar  new  predi- 
(ient  of  the  US.  Naval  War  College  is 


Vice  Adm.  StansfteM  Turner,  and  at  a 
recent  convocation  he  made  a  •very  im- 
pressive and,  I  think.  proTOcatl've  tallL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  tb«  Extension  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso, 
asfoUo'ws: 

CkJVTocATioM  Asoeass  bt   Psxsiscnt  or 
Naval  Was  Ooixkgb 

Qood  morning. 

Welcome  to  rtUtttngirtabed  igvests  and  fam- 
ilies. 

I  extend  a  warn  nvleoms  to  the -students 
of  the  89th  session  of  the  Naval  War  College. 


You  are  now  tbe  newest  matriculants  in  the 
eldest  Naval  War  College  in  tbe  world. 

In  the  Naval  Warfare  Oouree,  you  arc  188 
strong  at  the  CDR  CAPT  level.  Fifty  percent 
of  you  are  U.S.  Naval  Officers.  The  rest  are 
Army,  Air  Force,  Marine  Oorps,  Ooast  Guard, 
State  Department,  CIA,  naval  and  defense 
civlUans. 

In  the  Command  and  8ta*  Course,  yon  are 
^3  strong  at  the  vrnXJOB  level.  Two  thirds 
are  Navy. 

In  our  two  International  oooiaes  you  are 
46  strong  repraswwtlnB  88  dUBsrent  Navies. 

Our  total  studSBt  body  is  4«7. 

Our  89th  ssssktt  will  have  a  niunbsr  at 
unique  charaotertetlos : 

1.  TbiM  is  ths  first  year  that  ws  have  bad 
an  academic  convocation. 
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s  Thu  i»  «>•  OX*  yw  ****  *•  *»•*•  ^ 

or«».iiig    UnportMM*    of    ooop««*lon    with 

»m««  vuuur  th«  Nixon  D««5^«;  ^^^  „^,^ 

3   ThiM  i«  th«  am  ye^  <rf  our  imw  N*t»1 

3t«4  Oour«»  for  youngw  lnt«ti»tion»l  of- 

^Txbl*  u  tlM  fln*  y«M  ftw  oouiitrt««J»»»* 
I    T  I      miiim— ntwl     in     our     lnUro«tton*l 

^^ttU  u  tb«  lta«  tun.  in  oT«r  80  yt»r» 

SSldln,  •xpi— y  lor  tb.  w«  ooa««..  Jt«t 
behind  hUtorto  Luo«  H»U  b«e  our  new 
ai»ru»no«  H»U  1»  amrinf  oompl^tlon. 

6  This  wUl  b«  th«  flrtt  time  In  over  30  ye*» 
that  we  hare  buUt  new  family  housing  for 
WW  OoUege  studenU.  I  am  proud,  thanlu 
to  the  eflorte  of  one  of  my  predecewwrs.  Ad- 
miral Richard  Colbert,  that  thla  housing  ha» 
been  .peclaUy  deal«n«l  to  harmoniae  with 
the  htotorlc  architecture  of  Newport, 

7  ThU  U  the  ftret  year  that  we  will  teach 
anaciKlemlc  program  exclusively  for  the 
^\gt;^tr  gUle. 

a  Thl«  1«  the  first  year  that  we  have  pro- 
vided a  text  book  allowance  to  our  students. 

0  ThU  U  potentlaUy  the  finest  student 
bodV  that  we  have  had  in  many  years.  At  Uie 
^^  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Nava^  Op- 
^^.  the  Naval  officer.  In  yo^^.^^f^ 
«re  rmorously  screened.  Because  of  this  em- 
phasis on  quaUty  we  have  lees  than  our  au- 
Sort«d  students.  You  In  Uils  1?*^  student 
body  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  been 
choMn  to  attend  the  Naval  War  College. 

10  PlnaUy.  and  mort  significantly,  this  wiU 
be  a  year  of  major  changes  In  the  Colleges 
academic  procram.  .  _.    . 

Why  are  we  changing  our  curriculum?  First 
because  every  academic  institution  must 
S:^<XaUy  rJvlew  whether  It  Is  fulfilling  Its 
SLlon.  I  think  that  the  changes  In  the 
issue*  and  problems  which  the  Navy  faces 
to<i«y  call  for  changes  in  what  we  teach 
her.,  -me  problwn.  we  face  are  increaiOngly 
complex.  More  Is  demanded  of  us  as  officers 
tW  ever  before.  This  College  In  turn  must 
demand  more  of  Its  studMits. 

Beyond  that.  I  brieve  that  there  has  been 
a  craping  lntelVw»ual  devitalization  In  all 
of  our  war  CoUegee  since  World  Wi^  H^  I 
ban  never  met  a  graduate  of  any  War  Col- 
SlTwIo  »ld  that  he  had  been  inteUectuaUy 
2^  by  a  war  ColVege  course  of  instruction. 

1  am  not  saying  that  these  men  did  not  find 
their  courses  stlmuUUng.  tUne  consuming. 
and  worth  their  year  of  effort.  I  am  say^g 
that  few  were  chaUenged  to  ■^y^^^"*  ,^«" 
the  limits  of  their  inteUectual  capabUltlee. 

Further  evidence  of  our  Intellectual  weak- 
neH   is  the   ineffectlvenees  of  our  military 
estabUshment   In   answering   the   questions, 
criticism  and  doubts  raised  against  It  In  re- 
^t   years.  You   can   be   ^'^^  ^^^^^ 
morning  newH»ep«r  contain,  several  attack. 
on  the   performance  or  motlvee  of  military 
men  The  fact  that  theee  questions  are  grow- 
ing in  crescendo  Indicates  that  we  are  pro- 
viding     convincing      responses     or      taking 
poeltlona  that  are  credible  to  o"i««  ^otjn 
^iform.  Admittedly,  some  of  the  crltlcl«n 
IS  neither  genuine  nor  constructive  and  can- 
not be  aatiefled.  ^  . 
However,    moet    of    It    U    legitimate    and 
deeerves  satisfaction.  And  I  would  urge  that 
we  not  fo<rt  ourselves  into  thinking  that  these 
voices  will  be  stUled  simply  by  the  ending 
of  the  confUct  In  Viet  Nam. 

Mm  have  we  eroded  our  credlbUlty?  One 
cause  Is  that  higher  mUltary  education  has 
come  to  substitute  proiooged  briefings  for 
rigorous  Intellectual  developnaent.  This  Is 
because  almoet  every  aspect  of  our  society 
today  ha.  some  impact  on  national  security. 
Our  war  Collegee  have  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  to  add  pJeoemeel  to  their  cur- 
:ni»iOO-<nr  T 


rlcula  in  a  fruitless  quest  to  cover  every- 
thing of  relevance. 

i^ther  sao^ile  of  the  iseftectlvenes.  of 
our  mUltary  educational  syetem  Is  our  In- 
creasing reliance  on  civilian,  and  on  "Think 
Tanks"  to  do  our  thinking  for  us.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  Theee  people  have  done 
ouutandlng  wcwrk  for  us.  We  very  much  need 
their  help  and  stimulation  into  the  future. 
We  must,  however,  be  able  to  produce  mUl- 
tary men  who  are  a  match  lor  the  best  of 
the  clvUlan  strategists  or  we  will  abdicate 
control  of  our  profession.  Moreover,  I  am 
perwiaded  that  we  can  be  a  profession  only 
ae  long  as  we  ourselves  are  pushing  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  in  our  field. 

There  are  many  other  symptoms  of  our 
professional  decline.  The  War  Colleges'  repu- 
tations  have   regressed    to   the    point    that 
many  officers  believe  that  assignment  to  any 
one  of  them  Is  primarily  a  year  of  release 
from  the  preesuree  of  set  or  field  duties,  a 
year  to    'recharge  batteries. "   as  the  saying 
goes.   As   far   as  I   can  find,   no  student  in 
recent   years   has   ever    flunked   out   of   this 
College  for  academic  indifference  or  incom- 
petence. I  consider  that  either  an  amazing 
record,   or   a   false   concept   of   gentlemanly 
treatment  that  can  only  foster   intellectual 
laslness.   As   of    this   moment,   I   can   assure 
you   that   those   who  do  not   perform  iiave 
no  guarantee   of   a   fuU   year   at  the  Naval 
War  CoUege. 

Let    me   now    talk   directly    to   this   years 
student   body   about   the   unprovemenis   we 
intend    in   the  College's  courses  of    Instruc- 
tion   Any    unprovement   must   support   the 
objective  of   the   Naval  War   College,   which 
is  to  enhance  the  capability  of  naval  officers 
to  m»'f«  sound  decUlom  in  both  command 
and  management  positions.  This  means  de- 
veloping your  InteUect.  encouraging  you  to 
reason     to    Innovate,    and    to   expand    your 
capacity  to  solve  complex  military  problems. 
To  do  tbU  the  CoUege   wUl  emphasize   In- 
tellectual development  and  academic  excel- 
lence. _,„     . . 

Now  for  the  specifics.  First,  we  wlU  start 
by  Increasing  the  academic  content  of  our 
courses  and  at  the  same  time  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  what  you  the  students 
do  rather  than  what  is  done  for  you.  We 
will  expect  lots  of  individual  effort  In  re- 
search, in  reading.  In  writing,  and  In  solv- 
ing case  problems. 

The  flret  semester,  for  instance,  those  of 
you  in  the  Naval  Warfare  Oourse  wUl  be  as- 
signed about  lOO  pages  of  canrfuUy  selected 
reading  each  week.  We  will  temper  this  with 
seminar  dlscuaeions  led  by  our  recency  ex- 
panded and  strengthened  faculty.  That  fac- 
ulty's purpose  LB  to  expoee  you  to  areas  of 
knowledge,  to  make  you  aw«tfe  of  whai  you 
need  to  probe  Into  on  your  own.  and  to  help 
you  do  80.  It  Is  not  here  to  spoon  feed  any- 
one. 

To  the  beet  olf  my  knowledge  exe«nlns,tlons 
have  nev«w  been  used  here.  As  far  as  I  can 
determine  thl.  Is  beeauee  our  War  CoUeges 
hold  a  fsise  concept  thet  a  senior  officer  Is 
above  that  sort  of  thing.  Not  ao  In  my  view. 
You  muet  prove  yourseU  even  m<»e  as  you 
move  upward.  The  importance  of  our  know- 
In*  aU  that  we  can  about  the  men  we  are 
TOlng  to  promote  to  be  Colonel,  or  Captains 
or  Admlreis  or  OeneraU  ts  much  more  vital 
than  down  at  the  bottom  rung.  Thus,  we  will 
inetltTJte  exams  this  year.  We  wlU  not  employ 
the  usual  precise   mllttery  grading   syetem 
down  to  two  decimal  polnte.  Superior,  peee 
aiMt  faU  will  suffice.  We  are  no*  Intereeted  in 
e,*»UUhlng  a  cla»  striding  «^^t«^?,V 
nea.  reports  baeed   on  exams.   Additionally. 


the  type  of  exams  we  will  employ  are  not 
subject  to  precise  gtettb*.  We  ^  ^  »»- 
teniptlng  to  uncover  Idew  and  or^^ 
tbjn^ng  not  standard  aoluttone  or  factual 
aiMtnca.  We  w»U  do  eo  a.  much  to  tocu.  your 
study  efforta  as  to  grade  you. 
Wk  will  de-emphe.KBe  lecture,  which  are 


a  paMive  learning  experlenee.  and  have  a 
low  pay-off.  We  will  want  you  to  hear  a  mua- 
ber  of  distinguished  senior  ofBclale  but  uait 
of  o\2r  lecturing  will  be  done  with  our  ovit 
faculty.  Part  of  creaUng  a  more  aoarteiBla 
atmo^here  on  thle  cmfapvm  will  be  to  in* 
voive  our  own  laculty  more  deeply. 

The  Naval  Warfare  Oouiae  -wlU  aleo  ehmi. 
naite  the  tisr^^-**^  Mecter'.  Degree  progiaai 
with    Oeorge   Washington   UnlvMseity.   Thli 
was  a  good  program  aoademieaUy.  IrraUcal^, 
it  was  probably  one  o«  the  mo«t  InteUectually 
demanding  parte  of  the  curricula  ot  all  d 
our  War  Colleges.  I  am  not  wlUlng,  however; 
to  oompromlse  my  control  of  your  afertwnle 
efforts.  Surely,  we  have  more  than  enougk 
to  teach  you  in  the  time  allotted  and  we  muit 
Jealously  guard  our  prerogative  to  do  It  la 
the  way  t>">*-  our  profeeslonei  needs  dlotata 
I  have  no  concern  that  thi.  change  can  rMUy 
affect  any  of  you  In  yotir  pwaqpeot.  for  pro. 
motion.   I    aspire   you   the*  fl*neas  repotti 
signed  on  Naval  Warfare  student.  wUl  n. 
plain  that  as  a  group  you  were  not  pwamti 
to  participate  in  a  Master's  Degree  progmm. 
In  addition  I  Intend  three  shifts  of  en* 
phasls  or  direction  In  our  curriculum  thli 
year,  which  are  at  variance  with  the  Inter- 
national  Relations  degree  offered  by  Qtngt 
WMShlngton  University. 

First,  we  will  approach  the  study  of 
egy    through    historical    caees   rather 
througl»  international  reUtlcMis  <w  poUtloil 
science.    Our    courses    of    Instruction    bate 
hitherto  concentrated  too  exclusively  on  th. 
brief  period  of  military  strategy  since  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  The  domination  of 
thU  period  by  only  two  world  powers  will 
lU»ly  prove  to  have  been  a  tenxporary  aber- 
ration. The  current  trend  toward  a  multi- 
polar  world   would   seem  to   confirm  this. 
Studying  historical  examples  should  enable 
us  to  view  current  Issues  and  trends  through 
the  broader  perspective  of  the  basic  element, 
of   strategy.   Approaching   today's  proWam 
throtigh  a  study  of  the  past  is  one  way  to 
ensure  that  we  do  not  become  trapped  wttMn 
the  limit,  of  our  own  experience.  We  will 
not  be  concerned  vrtth  history  as  chronology, 
but   with   Its   relevancy   and  appUcaUon  to 
today    and   tomorrow.   We    wlU   start   wltb 
Thucydldes'   History   of   the   Peloponnertan 
War    What  could  be  more  related  to  today 
than  a  war  In  virhlch  a  democratic  nation 
sent  an  expedition  overseas  to  fight  on  ftr- 
elgn  sou  and  then  found  that  there  was  Uta. 
support  for  this  at  home?  or  a  war  In  whksx 
a  sea  power  was  In  oppoeltlon  to  a  nation 
that  ws  basically  a  land  power.  Are  tner. 
not  leaeons  still  to  be  learned  here* 

The  second  shift  in  emphaaU  wlU  be  sway 
from  the  broad  Issues  of  .trategr-and  inter- 
national relation,  into  area,  of  more  MCiu- 
slve  concern  to  the  United  State.  Naval  olBr 
cer.  In  the  last  2IJ  years  we  In  uniform  have 
been  very  aware  of  the  Importance  of  under- 
standing our  relauonshlp  to  the  eocmonte. 
diplomatic    and    other    factors    of    national 
suategy.   I   believe   that  In   the  process  we 
have  I06t  some  of  our  atoUlty  to  offer  puw 
mUltary  advice.  Few  of  us  In  unlfom  wui 
ever  be  required  to  deal  In  the  creattm^ 
national  strategy.  All  o*  us  here,  bowev» 
will    influence    our    mUltary    and    naOWMl 
strateglea.  We  wUl  do  ao  through  the  reeom- 
mendatlons  we  wUl  offer  and  the  decWoffliee 
will  make  on  how  to  allocate  tho«se  aeero 
nauonal  resources  that  wUl  be  entrustedto 
the    mmtary    estaWtehment    »a^  <*"  J!*! 
ahead.  You  and  I  will  formulate  the  ■w*'**' 
of  tomorrow  by  the  way  we  spend  and  man- 
age our  Defense  budget  today. 

Loosely  speaking  I  refer  to  thl.  MOOM 
area  as  Management.  The  focus  ot  •"f*  «• 
four  courses  here  wUl  shift  In  this J^lrjl^^ 
We  are  In  danger  of  pricing  the  Vvsm 
SUtee  out  of  a  mUltary  capability  that" 
sufficient  to  be  a  deterrent.  Therefore.  uMW 
Management  we  wUl  study  caeee  <rf  chow 
choices  of  weapon.  characterl«loe;  ch««" 
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l,,twaen  weapon.;  choloM  between  weapons 
and  other  utemmrr  rtement.  ot  nUUtary 
oower  stich  as  pmwaaaai;  and  oboloea  o(  how 
to  procure  and  manafe  mlUtary  tanm.  We 
wiu  deal  In  only  a  few  iepnnnt«t1?«  OMW 
and  we  wUl  not  attempt  to  cover  tba  fnll 
nmge  of  miutary  manejerial  problems. 

Bather  the  case,  ueed  wlU  Ulustrate  bow 
to  .elect  and  weigh  the  faetort  relevant  to 
a  decision  and  how  to  underetand  the  or- 
ganisational and  managerial  function,  ot 
^nff^«:tng  a  dedekn  into  action.  HopetaUy, 
working  on  a  few  repreeentattve  caaw  will 
n^.>»  you  better  preparcd  to  handle  what- 
ever particular  decisions  or  choice,  you  sub- 
iMuently  encounter. 

Thirdly,  we  wUl  alao  Oilft  empbaals  toward 
the  study  of  the  employment  of  the  force, 
that  we  procure  and  manage.  I  caa  this  mc- 
tkA  of  the  currlcultun  Taetlc.  Again,  we 
will  look  at  specific  tactical  caeee  but,  per- 
force, we  wUl  not  attempt  to  cover  all  type. 
o(  naval  tactic  The  emphaei.  will  be  on  how 
to  solve  problems  using  reaKxilng  that  can 
be  appUed  to  whatever  caM.  you  enoounter 
after  leaving  the  War  College. 

Each  section  of  the  curriculum.  Strategy, 
Management  and  Tactic,  ha.  a  coouncxi 
thread,  that  ot  allocating  reMurcea.  Strategy 
t.  the  art  of  allocating  tottU  national  re- 
Bouroas:  economic,  diplomatic,  peychcrioglcal, 
military  and  others  to  serve  our  national 
puipoeee.  Management  1.  the  art  of  allocat- 
ing scarce  financial  resource,  to  procure  and 
manage  a  military  iorce  that  wlU  support 
our  strategy.  Tactics  Is  the  allocation  of 
available  resources  or  force,  when  the  action 
■tart..  We  badly  need  officers  who  are  capable 
of  h^nrtung  the  trade-offs  In  each  of  these 
fields.  The  skills  of  doing  this  are  infinitely 
more  demanding  than  the  allocation  of  as- 
sets In  the  business  world  of  prt^t  and  loss. 
That  makes  our  Job  here  vR>nderfuUy  de- 
manding. 

This  year's  shift  of  emphaei.  towards  a 
deeper  study  of  strategy  on  the  one  hand  and 
towards  more  attention  to  management  and 
tactics  aa  the  other  l.  reaUy  not  something 
new  at  the  Naval  War  Otdlege.  They  repre- 
Mut  a  return  to  our  great  tradition. — ^to  the 
rtnateglc  and  historical  contrlbutloa  of  men 
Uk.  Mahan;  to  the  tactical  and  operational 
stadlB.  of  men  like  William  Sims,  RaymcKUl 
Spruanoe.  KeUy  Turner  who  were  the  experts 
In  naval  warfare  in  their  day.  The  Idea  of 
hard  work  1.  by  no  mean,  new  either.  One 
of  our  researchers  recently  dug  out  the  com- 
plete course  material,  for  the  192<l-a7  cur- 
riculum. He  said  that  It  wa.  a  whale  of  a 
workload,  tar  student,  and  faculty  alike,  and 
that  the  marginal  comment.  lndlcat.ed  that 
lots  of  midnight  oU  had  been  c<xisumed  back 
then.  I  trust  that  It  wUl  be  again. 

The  balance  between  Strategy,  Manage- 
ment and  Tactics  wlU  vary  between  the  four 
couise.  we  teach.  Our  senior  coureee,  the 
CoUege  of  Naval  Warfare,  and  the  intema- 
ttonal  Naval  Command  CoUege,  wlU  spend 
more  time  on  strategy.  The  CoUege  of  Com- 
mand &nA  Staff  and  the  International  Naval 
Staff  CouiM  WlU  look  more  toward  tactioa. 
They  wUl  aU  four  share  common  ground 
In  management  and  I  am  Intent  that  there 
be  more  Interchange  between  aU  four  stu- 
dent bodies.  Each  can  stimulate  the  others. 
This  Is  one  campus  and  one  basic  curric- 
ulum with  different  shades  of  emphasis. 

Speaking  of  togethernees,  I  want  to  am- 
plify my  earlier  mention  of  a  wives'  course. 
W«  aU  know  the  Importance  of  our  wive. 
Interest  In  and  support  to  o\ir  careere.  Mili- 
tary wives  usuaUy  become  familiar  with 
their  hueband's  area,  of  profenional  q>eclal- 
ty,  if  only  In  self-defenM  agalnrt  the  for- 
eign language  he  speak.  In  acronym,  such 
U  AfiW,  TACAIR,  FYDP,  and  other  un- 
intelligible mumbo  Jumbo.  I  miq>ect  that 
it  wUl  be  more  dlfflcxUt  for  wive,  to  fert  a 
put  of  Thucydidee'  Peloponneelan  Wan, 
cue  Btudle.  of  the  P-14  or  VTarfare  tactic 
new  to  her  huebemd.  A.  a  pilot  project  this 
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autumn  we  are  going  to  offer  an  exeluelvelj 
diataff  oourae  on  elialiegj  and  anotttar  on 
anthropology.  If  tbey  work  weu  and  meet  a 
need  we  wlU  look  at  ezpanetou  in  the  next 
term. 

Now  thoee  of  you  In  the  entering  daeeee 
may  weU  aak,  "What  le  In  aU  of  tU.  for 
me?"  Thi.  la  not  the  relaxing  nbbatlcal  I 
hadh(q>edf(»'l 

My  re^muM  le  that  If  you  are  Indined  to 
shy  away  from  a  chaUenge,  you  are  not  the 
kind  of  officer  we  want  here.  AU  of  you  here 
an  too  capable  to  afford  a  year  away  from 
the  Intenatty  of  prcifee.lon.1  development  or 
from  the  heat  of  competition. 

Now  let's  look  alM  at  the  rewards  that 
you  can  achieve  under  the  new  curriculum. 
They  are  conelderable.  Flrat,  I  Intend  to 
Identify  thoee  who  have  the  capability  to 
contribute  to  our  profeaslon's  InteUectual 
growth.  I  wiU  Duake  this  known  a.  beet  I 
can,  and  partictUarly  to  urge  yotir  aetlcn- 
ment  to  appropriate  reqponsibUitle.  after 
you  leave  this  College.  If  we  are  to  redrw 
the  balance  of  unfavorable  public  opinion, 
we  muet  be  able  to  place  the  Intellectual 
square  pegs  In  the  square  holes,  and  those 
otherwise  qualified  Into  holes  shaped  for 
them;  and  many  of  thoM  are  equaUy  Im- 
portant and  chaUenglng  I  would  add.  We 
dont  all  want  to  be  square.  (Forgive  me>. 

Second,  and  far  more  Important,  you  can 
have  the  reward  of  becoming  a  more  capable 
and  productive  officer,  but  not  because  you 
learned  a  lot  of  new  fact.  here.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  make  this  a  prep  school  for  your 
next  duty  assignment,  you  wUl  have  mined 
the  ptirpoee  of  being  here.  If  we  trained 
you  for  a  particular  aasignment  or  type  of 
duty,  the  value  of  this  CoUege  would  be 
short  lived.  We  want  to  educate  you  to  be 
capable  of  doing  weU  In  a  multitude  of  fu- 
ture duties. 

The  common  Ingredient  to  them  wiU  be 
the  ability  to  make  good  decUlon..  Now  the 
eaeenoe  of  decision  making  1.  not  flnrttng 
fact. — a  plebeian  chc»e.  BeOher  It  1.  oonstrt- 
erlng  aU  of  the  key  factors  which  bear  on  a 
decision — and  weighing  them  In  a  mannar 
that  WlU  assist  in  making  the  final  Judgment. 
Your  objective  here  should  be  to  improve 
yova  reasoning,  logic  and  analysis,  not  to 
memoriae  data  that  wiU  soon  be  outmoded. 
Dont  look  for  answers  on  how  to  conduct 
anU-eubmarine  warfare  <^  whatever.  Oeawh 
Instead  for  methods  of  ^ppmewihlng  anti- 
submarine warfare  prOWems.  Iisam  to  dis- 
cern which  facts  are  trivia  and  tt^Uoh  ditve 
the  result.. 

The  new  curriculum  shoiUd  leave  you  with 
abundant  free  time  without  the  dlstraotlons 
of  musters,  coaee-breaks,  committee  meet- 
ings, and  leotuTSB.  Tou  can  run  tba  rlA  ot 
abusing  your  freedom,  or  you  can  oH-tt  for 
self -development.  You  are  on  your  own  to  get 
your  higher  education  in  mlHtary  decision 
TTi^fc^twg  during  theee  next  ten  moeitais  ICy 
baste  premise  1.  that  If  we  pdntroa  In  a  rsa- 
scmable  direction  and  just  turn  you  loose, 
you  will  conquer  every  he^ht  .heart  of  you 
on  your  own.  Always  keep  In  mlBd  that  the 
product  which  the  country  deeperatsly  needs 
Is  miutary  men  with  the  capability  of  wdvlng 
ccHnplex  problem,  and  of  executing  their  de- 
cisions. Boholardilp  for  seihoiarslilp's  sake  Is 
of  no  importance  to  us.  Tou  must  ksep  your 
Bight,  on  iVti*«*«"  Ttt^irtng  or  problem  Kdvlng 
a.  your  objeetlve.  Problems  are  net  solved  by 
Btandard  w  pat  aotntlona,  espeeiaUy  not  tn 
tlmee  of  such  nptA  change  as  we  are  experi- 
encing. 

Bare  Is  an  aoadinnlf!  atmospbare.  free  of 
real  world  responslblUties.  you  have  a  par-> 
tloularly  valuable  opportunity  to  expreee 
tbonghta  freely  and  let  your  Imsgl nation 
roam.  We  want  this  year  to  be  battt  arouitd 
aa  tmlnblMted  eirtiange  of  tdaas.  and  rank 
has  no  monopoly  on  thoae.  Note  tlkat  student 
»*tA  faonlty  "«^'"*»  ba4gH  MnpliaBlBe  first 
names  and  ptupoaaly  omit  rank,  mm  today 
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on  also  evetrona  will  b*  w— rtiig  oMllaB 

ItelBly,  though.  I  adjun  tm  «•  MW  •*> 
vaataga  ot  tUs  oppottonttf .  It  yoa  flatf  ] 
sett  twMd  hard,  of«r>teMd  la,  • 
M  tbat  dlHoungt  yoa^  U  w  taUoMA  a 
oouns  to  the  aesraas  at^dant,  wa  wvoid  faU 
to  tas  those  wfeo  are  moafeipH|4F  ^  I 
nsmwiHnr  the  <«latad  point  «M*  < 
tent  la  mtgoduf.  X«  1»  t>»  <iii<iif  wnt  at 
h^Ma  at  tlanktag,^tlul»  aaaxM.U  |««  aaa> 
not  oaear  •McytaOng  tl«*  la  aawpaC  do 
what  you  do  aoaiimill^  imB>  sa^VMit  yaa 
tblak  creatlvily.  Flougblng  thteogh  at 
U  instsrlal  Just  to  ahaocto  tt  is  not '  ' 
want  or  what  you  nsad.  A  modlctan  at  i 
laneoand  Hndamtanrtlag  win  far  ootbalanns 
a  plethora  of  msdkMittf  and  supertlolllty. 

TUsrs  is,  of  oouiaa.  also  a  dugar  that  wo 
may  not  challenge  wme  of  you  to  cigOBlty 
in  the  standard  programs  hers.  If  so.  It  wlB 
be  up  to  you  to  eeek  out  asadamlo  oppv* 
tunlty  equal  to  your  talents.  Tou  can  vmStt* 
take  y-i«i«*«'T"»)  independent  iweareb  proj- 
eets  undsr  ttaa  guidance  of  one  of  ahout 
thirty  weU  qusJUled  tutors  we  bass  oo  cam- 
pua.  Or  you  may  audit  the  aoadamtn  ywgiam 
of  oat  c^  the  other  oouraea.  no  matMr 
which  course  you  are  in.  Or  if  you  brieve 
that  you  have  exceptional  talent  and  con- 
ceive of  a  particularly  demanding  projoet. 
you  can  apply  to  be  a  Beeeazeh  AssoeUts 
under  our  new  Beeeareh  DepartmsBt  and 
do  UuUfiendent  work  at  the  dootocai  IsveL 
I  hope  that  many  of  you  vriU  taks  soas  of 
theee  directions. 

We  in  the  military  establishment  have 
the  intellect  and  the  capabUlty  to  pcovlds 
the  answer,  demanded  of  us  today.- We  caa 
t^p  thoee  capabUitlBe  oaly  througb  hard 
intelloetnal  endeavor  such  aa  you  an  about 
to  undertake.  We  are  a  piofWsinn,  not  a 
trade.  You  are  going  to  help  us  contiaue 
to  be  profeislnn.le  You  have  a  unique  op<> 
portimlty  for  theee  next  ten  mnntbs  It  will 
be  only  a.  productive  a.  you  make  it  for 
youreelvee.  Cherish  this  one  gtdden  oppor- 
tunity and  give  It  aU  you  have. 

Tour  first  m— *»"g  on  TbuyekUdee  oocn- 
ynMnrmm  at  1  :S0.  Between  now  and  then  aU 
of  our  faeilltlee  are  open  for  you  and  your 
famlllee  eind  our  gueets  to  vlittt. 
Again.  welo(»nB — and  good  rtudylng. 


TESnUONY  FOR  BALANCED 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  MARVIN  L  ESCH 

or  KxcKSOAjr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK8KNTATIVXB 

ThMradav.  September  21.  1872 

Mr.  E8CH.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  ooe  wtao 
has  ivOTked  for  a  balanoed  txansportatloa 
syvtem  since  comlnc  to  Ooagraas  I  was 
eapeclBlly  Interested  In  teetlmaay  gtrm 
by  ttie  Natkmal  League  of  CUlas/njB. 
CODferenoe  of  Mayors  before  the  Oenete 
«a""*Hr  Oommttfeee.  For  those  of  my 
cOUaagnes  who  may  not  have  had  the 
opportatty  to  review  this  ezedlSBt 
statement,  I  am  Inserttaig  a  copy  <rf  It  In 
tbeRBOOBB: 


St. 


TTJB. 


or  Nananai.  La^atja  om  drma, 
or 


TuirsTf ,  BanwAT  Pinnisss  Untmmt  Ba* 
Fon  THI  SauTs  BamoHS,  BooaBn  an 
uaaaw  Arrans  ookmir^  SnaeoMuasiJULi 
ow  HOusnn  am  uaaaH  Aiwuh  ow  S.gSW, 

FtaBBAL-Affi  BIBKWAT  AOT  OT  Un 

This  statement  istiiwsats  ths  < 
vim  of  tba  Ittitlanal  Laagaa  ot 
UJB.  Ooofsranoe  of  Msfwa.  tba 
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Trtuwlt  AMOrt»%l«».  the  XMtltuU  ««Tj?*'** 

TnmM*  and  th«  B»Uw»y  Pro«w-  ^'^J^™ 

W*  woaH  llfc«  to  wy  »t  «»  out«.t  tl»*w« 

»t«  BMAlng,  HowtB*  MMl  WrbM  Air«.tr«  Com- 
mitter U  htmring  tMtlmony  r«g»r<llng  the 
tox^ct    on    oaM   trwMlt    of   provuioo.   of 

?»,»,    Mil.    r«pbrt«J    by    tM    8««jt«    PJ^Wlc 

work*  Oommltt^.  wffl  ^'Z^'^^^^S^^J^ 
ftct  upon  the  nnMiclng  and  •dmmirtratlon 
oTthSJ  wTban  M.»  Tr»n.porf tlon  A«.l.fnc« 

Act 

since  this  Committee  fathered  that  Art 
and  wrote  Into  U  the  growth  and  expan«ton 
neoeaaary  to  achieve  balanced  ^^^ban  «|mi«- 
portatlon,  It  Is  natural  tl^**  y°"^^»'«  * 
llUnct,   to  aseeM   Its   relationship   with   the 

^^wTlavor^nTOlTement  of  the  highway 
program  in  matters  of  public  transportation 
ktSl  would  hope  that  this  close  cooperation 
between  the  two  Committees  1.  continued^ 
This  13  made  more  convenient  t>y  '^he  'act 
that  the  1970  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  calls  for  a  two-year  updating  In  rundlng 
leveU  lust  as  the  Highway  program  is  au- 
thcrlzwl  on  a  two-year  t>*«l*-wlth  such  re- 
view coinciding.  The  major  point  is  that  what 
U  happening  further  serves  to  reflect  wid 
underline  the  fact  that  urban  transporta- 
tion win  always  involve  both  highways  and 
mass  transit. 

The  phase  "an  Idea  whose  time  has  come 
naa,  be  a  little  overworked  these  days    but 
these    hearings    certainly    Oemonstrate    that 
baUnoed   urban  transportation  la  soUdly  in 

Representing  those  public  and  private  in- 
terests who  believe  that  mass  transportation 
la  essential  to  the  future  of  urban  and  sub- 
urban America,  we  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  further  before  this  Com- 

°*Wh^n  we  last  testified  here.  It  was  on  the 
urban  transportaUon  amendments  to  the 
1972  Housing  Act.  That  blU.  which  pasMd 
the  Senate  80-1.  represented  a  significant 
and  progressive  approach  to  the  problems  of 
urban  transportation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
reiterate  now  the  many  arguments  PWT?^ 
then  which  Justified  a  program  of  federal 
operating  subsidies  for  mass  tr»naU. 

We  are  confldent  that  program  will  be  en- 
acted into  law  and  would  only  point  out  now 
that  events  In  transit  since  we  last  appeared 
have  underlined  the  need  for  such  a  meas- 
ure. 
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AS  stated  above,  the  1970  Mass  TranspMta- 
tion  Assistance  Act  requ^its  the  Administra- 
tion to  report  every  two  years  on  the  need 
for  additional  contract  authority  for  the  cap- 
ital grants  program.  That  report  was  due 
February  1.  1972.  At  this  Committees  urg- 
ing our  testimony  In  February  was  necessar- 
tlv  inooJBplete  in  that  we  said  we  would  oom- 

JjT^t  l^t^r af  t«»  A<lmlnlatralloai  proposals — 

on  the  newl  for  additional  contract  authority 
for   the   urban   mass   transit   capital   grant 

'^^It^as  been  apparent  tor  some  time  that  If 
our  urban  transportation  la  truly  to  be  bal- 
anced, then  the  major  souitse  of  transporta- 
tion funds— the  Highway  Trust  Fuadr—must 
cont»U».  m  eilect.  a  maM  transit  option.  Thus 
we  mutt  face  the  detaUa  of  not  opening  up 
the  Highway  Trust  Pund.  but  of  how  it  is  to 
be  used  to  achieve  urban  transportation 
ffoaU  In  other  worda.  no  one  Is  mounting  a 
raid  on  the  trust  fund  ...  we  are  building  in 
flexlblMty  for  an  urban  area  to  make  Its 
highway — mass  transit  decisions  In  the  best 
possible  way. 

Howerer.  In  adapting  the  Highway  Trust 
PtmmI  to  meet  mass  transit  needs,  there  are 
some  major  considerations  which  have  to 
b«  tak»n  Into  acoount. 

The  ftrst  cooaidavatloa  is  obviously  to  what 
extent  woxUd  blgbieay  funds  be  used  for  mass 
transit.  ReallstlcaUy,  we  believe  that  only  the 
urban  systems  section  and  the  provision  for 


utUtaing  funds  in  de-dealgnated  urban  In- 
terstate Highways  would  provide  a  source  of 
funds  for  transit.  However,  gtven  the  highway 
needs  of  the  nation  and  the  schedule  for 
completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem realistically  there  U  not  enough  money 
in  the  trust  fund  alone  to  begin  to  meet  the 
needs  of  transit  as  well— certainly  not  If  our 
goal  Is  balanced  urban  transportation.  We 
wlU  expand  later  on  the  degree  to  which 
other  funds  are  needed  to  support  current 
mass  transit  programs. 

The  second  major  consideration  lies  in  the 
allocation  of  funds.  We  believe  It  Is  a  mU- 
take  to  rely  on  the  present  allocation  system 
of  highwav  funds  for  funding  transit  proj- 
ects. The  "transit  needs  ot  our  cities  vary 
greatly— some  are  merely  replacing  equip- 
ment, others  are  planning  and  constructing 
entire  new  systems  A  blanket  distribution  of 
funds,  based  on  population,  would  not  take 
such  needs  Into  account  and  would  result  in 
unwarranted  amounts  going  to  some  areas 
whUe  severely  hampering  the  transit  efforts 
of  others.  If  an  area  is  to  exercise  its  option 
to  balance  its  transportation  among  transit 
and  highways,  the  federal  government  must 
take  Into  account  the  dlflerences  among  lo- 
calities' plans  and  systems. 

However,  our  reservations  about  these  spe- 
cific problenM  In  no  way  signal  a  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  Idea  of  a  unified  approach  to  the 
funding  or  urban  transportation. 

The  bUl  reported  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  goes  a  long  way  towards 
meeting  most  of  our  concerns.  Certainly  a 
most  progressive  bit  of  groundwork  has  been 
done  and  It  Is  reasonable  now  to  expect  that 
a  general  agreement  among  the  various  In- 
terested parties  can  be  rsached. 

We  have  long  believed  that  there  Is  a 
demonstrable  coalition  of  Interests  among 
the  highway  and  transit  user.  It  does  not 
take  every  energetic  research  to  show  that  as 
urban  and  suburban  highways  improved  and 
expanded  (say.  since  19»0),  transit  usage 
has  dropped  overwhelmingly — from  17  bil- 
lion annual  passengers  to  currently,  7  bil- 
lion. This  drop  in  rldershlp  has  led  to  the 
Increasing  bankruptcy  of  local  transit  sys- 
tems with  the  resulting  public  takeover  and 
tax  support. 

Now  that  the  highway  program  has  reached 
the  stage  of  concentration  on  the  urban  sys- 
tems, the  relationship  with  transit  has  been 
brought  Into  sharp  public  focus.  A  stark  Il- 
lustration of  the  problem  was  recently  given 
by  the  research  department  of  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority.  It  calculated  that  86%  of 
the  people  who  go  to  and  from  downtown 
Chicago  on  a  typical  weekday  do  so  by  some 
form  of  public  transportation.  If  that  86% 
had    to    switch    to    automobiles    instead,    It 
would  mean  at  least  1 69.000  additional  cars 
would  have  to  be  driven  and  parked  down- 
town each  weekday.  It  would  mean  that  148 
aAw  lanes  of  expressways  would  have  to  be 
contructed   (tripling  the  current  number  of 
lanes);    50   mlUlon   square   feel   of  parking 
would  then  have  to  be  provided  which  would 
,y^»ta.n  leering  down  most  of  the  downtown 
buildings,  constructing  three  and  a  half  lev- 
els of  parking  space  over  the  area  and  then 
rebuilding  the  skyscrapers  and  other  buUd- 

Ings. 

That  may  be  fanciful  but  It  Ulustrates  the 
dilemma  of  public  officials  who  must  plan  for 
the  future  ol  lirban  uansporUtlon.  Can  we 
continue  to  Invest  precious  public  funds  only 
In  freeway  systems — systems  which  may  gen- 
erate even  more  dependeace  on  the  private 
automobile — when  a  properly  planned  tran- 
sit system  might  better  serve  the  mobility  of 
the  public?  The  question  la  not  freeway  vs. 
transit,  but  how  much  Of  each. 

That  18  the  question  frequently  being  asked 
in  editorials,  public  hsarlngs.  sUte  houses. 
and  counoU  chambers  across  the  nation.  It 
Is  that  question  that  the  Administration  has 
quite  properly  addressed  Itself  to.  and  It  U 
the  question  which  we  want  to  specifically 
comment  on  today. 
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If  one  of  our  concerns  about  using  ths 
Highway  Trtist  Fund  ts  not  enough  funds 
for  transit,  what  Is  enough?  The  key  to  this 
is  what  the  states  and  cltlss  have  gesntf 
themselves  up  to  spend  (along  with  local 
matching  funds)  based  on  the  promise  of 
federal  funding  as  presented  in  the  1970  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act. 

Currently,  these  are  pending  with  UMTA 
close  to  •&  blUion  worth  of  capital  granu 
projects.  Much  of  this  reflects  local  effort  and 
capacity  generated  by  the  contract  authority 
provided  In  the  1970  Act.  A  deiaUed  look  at 
thU  local  effort  reveals  that  the  states  and 
cities  have  taxed  themselves  to  provide  about 
$3.7  bUllon  in  matching  funds  over  the  next 
5  years. 

In  nilnois,  the  Chicago  Urban  TransporU- 
tlon  District  has  been  created  and  granted 
authority  to  generate  revenue  bonds  of  at 
least  MOO  million.  The  state  has  been  granted 
authority  to  provide  $200  mlUlon  to  finance 
capital  grants. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  approved 
funding  of  $125  mUllon  of  capital  grants  for 
transit. 

The  California  leglslatune  has  approved 
earmarking  of  the  sales  tax  for  transit  pur- 
poses.  This  wUl  generate  about  $75  mlUloo 
a  year  for  five  years  for  capital  purpoMs. 

AUanta  voters.  In  a  historic  bond  Issue, 
passed  a  regional  sales  tax  for  transit  pur- 
poses This  will  produce  about  $483  mlUlon 
of  funds  for  local  matching  over  the  next 

five  years.  ^^ 

Minnesota  provided  authority  to  the  Twin 
City  area  to  impose  additional  property  taxes. 
This  will  produce  about  $30  mlUlon  at  the 
local  level  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  expected  to 
provide  $58.5  mUllon  for  capital  purposes 
during  fiscal  1973.  Those  funds  are  part  of 
the  State  general  obligation  funds.  The  1978 
request  Is  for  •77  million.  These  funds  are 
to  be  matched  by  local  funds  in  requesting 
Federal  funds.  Over  the  next  five  years  at 
least  $250  million  in  State  funds  can  be 
expected  to  be   authorized. 

For  the  last  three  years  the  city  of  New 
York  has  authorized,  from  general  funds, 
at  least  $100  mUllon  a  year  for  capital  pur- 
poses.  There  remains  $270  mUllon  in  un- 
obligated funds  from  previously  appropriated 
monies.  For  the  next  five  years  the  city  can 
be  expected  to  authorize  $50  mlUlon  a  year 
for  matching  Federal  dollars.  This  Is  to  b>« 
added  to  the  $460  mUllon  remalnln'g  from  the 
1967  New  York  State  bond  Issue  authority. 
Furthermore,  the  State  of  New  York  by 
special  referendum  has  made  avaUable  $1 
billion  for  transportation  improvements. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  recently 
dedicated  $900  million  In  transportation 
revenues  to  match  federal  funds  for  the  next 
5  years.  . 

Depending  on  the  final  percentage  of  tn« 
Federal  share  for  capital  grants,  this  •2.7 
billion  In  local  funds  would  Indicate  a  de- 
mand for  between  $«  a»d  $8  bUllon  over 
the  next  five  years.  This  Is  In  addition  to 
the  needs  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  as  weU  as  bus  replacement— cur- 
rently  estimated    at   $300   million   eacn 

Obviously  these  needs  must  be  tempered 
by  the  traditional  constraint  Imposed  by 
planning,  engineering  and  construction  time 
tables.  However,  at  the  very  le^"*  ^VJ* 
obvious  that  these  capital  needs  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  met  out  of  existing  or  projects 
revenues    from    the    Highway    Trust    Fun'l 

alone.  ..,..,   ♦>»* 

It  would  appear  at  this  time  that  tn* 
principle  of  supporting  the  bulk  of  nisss 
transit  programs  from  general  '•▼•f""  .f  * 
sound  one.  even  though  there  Is  Justification 
for  the  use  of  some  trust  fund  monlM  rnr 
transit  purposes.  A  large  part  of  tb»t  Justi- 
fication is  that  the  source  of  about  half  oi 
the  trust  fund  money  Is  user  taxM  gen- 
erated within  urban  areas.  If  «of «  °f,  *^^^ 
funds    are   returned    to    those    lurlsdlctlon* 
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lor  either  highway  or  transit  u»^«.  t^» 
vou  are  giving  the  proper  degree  of  flsxlbUlty 
to  the  locSl  transportation  decision  makers. 
MMlously  this  implies  that  exiting  mass 
^MStt  pnwrmm  wlU  continue  to  bs  funded 
T^J^iBsd  levels.  Transit  nswls  and  poUt- 
i»i  reality  would  tend  to  dictate  continued 
ratlaxkos  on  gsnsral  revenue  funds  for  the 
hnik  of  the  various  transit  programs. 

Tlie  other  element  to  consider  in  assessing 
the  need  for  additional  contract  authority 
for  the  capital-  grants  program  Is  the  im- 
nucatlon  of  the  pending  1973  Highway  BUl. 
The  transit-oriented  provision  in  this  bUl 
ftuthonses  $800  million  a  year  for  the  urban 
highwav  system,  TOPICS  and  public  trans- 
oStation  purposes,  of  which  $300  miUion  a 
J^  is  specifically  earmarked  for  transit.  The 
bill  further  provides  that  if  a  locality 
de-deslgnates  Interstate  Highway  mUeage, 
those  funds  involved  can  be  spent  for  public 
transit  purposes. 

It  U  extremely  difficult  to  estlmats  pre- 
ciasly  what  affect  these  provisions  would  have 
on  the  level  of  funding  for  transit  capital 
granu  proposals.  However,  aside  from  these 
potential  funds,  transits  demonstrated  needs 
would  require  a  mlnlmtim  funding  of  at 
iMet  $1  bUllon  a  year.  This  Is  the  figure 
oonulned  In  the  Administration's  budget 
leg  FY  1973. 

For  the  five  year  authorization  period,  this 
would  mean  adding  »2.B  bUllon  in  contract 
authority  to  the  •2.1  bUllon  carried  over  from 
the  1970  Act.  After  two  years,  the  urban 
mass  transit  needs  would  be  reassessed  with 
the  added  value  of  having  a  record  of  ex- 
penditure resulting  from  the  new  provlsloiu 
In  the  1974  Highway  Act. 

There  are  four  other  points  that  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  transit 
amendments  and  vrtttathe  provisions  pend- 
ing in  the  Highway  BUi. 

The  first  point  Is  that  It  is  important  not 
to  make  any  distinction  between  modes  In 
public  transportation.  Section  142  of  the 
Senate  Highway  Bill  would  expand  the  use  of 
funds  generated  by  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  Include  the  purchase  of  transit  buses.  This 
does  not  go  far  enough  and,  Indeed,  discrimi- 
nates against  those  cities  whose  transit  de- 
pends largely  on  raU  systems.  An  Increasing 
number  of  the  nation's  cities  provide  not 
only  bus  transit,  but  subway  and  commuter 
rail  service  as  weU.  Transit  system  planning 
has  progressed  to  the  stage  where  these  ele- 
ments are  now  integrated  with  and  Intar- 
dependent  on  each  other.  Public  funds  sup- 
port aU  three  In  most  such  areas.  We  feel  it 
Is  Important  that  such  modal  Integration 
continue  and  that  the  new  emphasis  on  sys- 
tem (rather  than  project)  planning  dictates 
that  no  distinction  be  made  as  to  availability 
of  funds. 

If  Highway   Trust  Fund   monies  are   now 
going   to   finance    public    transportation.    It 
makes  sense  to  Include  all  modes  and  not  Just 
single  out  buses.  The  main  point  here  Is  that 
If  we  want  a  metropolitan  area  to  have  flexl- 
bUlty  about  using  urban  transportation  funds 
for  both  highways  and  transit,   then   that 
flaxibUlty  should  include  the  option  of  using 
funds  for   a    variety    of   traiislt   modes.   We 
recognize  that  the  amount  to  be  made  avaU- 
able out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  are 
not  large  enotigh  to  include  the  expensive 
ueeda  of  rail  systems,  but  we  believe  this 
problem  can  be  dealt  vrt,th  more  properly  by 
Increasing  the  contract  authority  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act. 
We    understand    that    an    amendment    to 
broaden  the  usage  of  Highway  Trust  Fund 
monies  to  Include  rail,  as  well  as  bus  is  be- 
yond the     Jurisdiction  of   this  Committee. 
However,  as  a  policy  question,  we  seek  your 
support  for  an  amendnient  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Cooper  in  the  Committee 
Report  as  an  Individual  view.  This  proposal 
reoogalaes,  quite  properly,  that  It  Is  the  ur- 
ban systems  seotUm  of  the  Slghway  BUl  that 
contains  the  funda  most  likely  to  be  avaU- 


able for  trmnslt  purposes.  ThU  then  Is  where 
the  option  to  Include  rail  as  well  as  bus 
should  appear. 

Second  U  tlM  quesUon  of  ths  amoont  of 
th*  FsdanU  peroantag*  for  the  ci4>ttal  pvnU 
prop«m.  The  present  provision  ol  the  Fed- 
eral share  amounting  to  a  ceilinf  of  M% 
iwlth  a  floor  ot  60%)  has  proved  difficult 
on  two  points:  TBI)  uncertainty  of  loealities 
being  able  to  count  on  the  maxinnim  grant, 
and  the  question  of  equity  wtth  the  highway 
program. 

The  Senate-passed  transit  amsndmants 
gave  the  Secretary  oC  Transportation  dlscre- 
tlonsjy  authority  to  provide  up  to  90%  of 
the  Federal  share  of  transit  aid  projects.  TliS 
AdnUnistratlon  has  indieatad  a  preference  tat 
funding  projects  at  a  uniform  70%.  There- 
fore, m  reality  any  "up  to"  90%  authiwrlBa- 
tlon  would  oome  out.  In  praotlcs,  to  70%. 
This  makes  the  90%  Uluaory.  Bather  than 
relying  on  such  a  90*  prortslon  with  the 
Justification  that  it  bears  a  relatlonahlp  to  the 
Interstate  Highway  program,  It  seeKis  to  us 
that  a  far  better  case  can  be  made  for  a 
mandatory  80%  lev^.  Such  an  80%  uniform 
Federal  share  for  transit  projects  truly  is  in 
balance  with  the  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram because  It  is  the  equivalent  to  the 
average  share  for  the  Interstate  Highway 
funds  In  comblnatloin  with  the  ABC  program 
funds. 

With  the  Interstate  Highway  system  fund- 
ed at  90%  Fedwal — and  these  bUUons  of  ddl- 
lart  continuing  to  be  spent  over  the  next 
several  years — and  a  smaller  amount  for  the 
ABC  system  avaUalde  on  a  50%  basis,  the 
result  has  been  overaU  that  state  and  local 
governments  have  put  up  about  20%  to  get 
$5  bUllon  a  year  In  Federal  Highway  funds. 
The  1972  Highway  BUl  changes  In  the  fund- 
ing dldnt  really  affect  the  Federal  share  be- 
cause while  the  90%  Interstate  money  was 
cut  back  by  $760  mimon,  the  Federal  per- 
centage was  raised  to  70%  on  the  remaining 
ABC  funds.  (See  Footnote). 

Thtis  If  mass  transit  Is  to  be  In  real  bal- 
ance with  the  highway  system,  the  logical 
place  to  start  Is  with  the  Federal  share  In 
funding. 

Point  three  relates  to  the  fact  that  aU 
funds  spent  fc*  mass  transit,  whatever  their 
source,  should  be  subject  to  the  standards 
and  criteria  established  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Urban  Mass  TransportaUon  As- 
sistance Act  oH  1970.  It  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
any  dual  planning  or  regulations  Jus*  be- 
cause the  funds  may  come  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  This  will  require  ameiMlment  to 
section  9  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tlcm  Assistance  Act  of  1970  whlcb  wiU  allow 
these  funds  to  be  spent  fc*  the  planning  of 
proleots  funded  by  the  Highway  Act. 

The  fourth  point  relates  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  capital  grants  program.  We  fear 
that  any  proposal  that  combines  transit  and 
highway  funding  under  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  akme  eoiuld  presa^  the  virtual  dls- 
»,^T%t.nne  of  the  Urt»an  Mass  Transit  Admln- 
istratlon.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  transit 
projects  should  preclude  UJi.TA.  from  de- 
veloping a  constructive  relationship  with  the 
Highway  AdmlnlstTatton — especially  If  such 
Highway  Trust  Fund  transit  monies  serve 
to  complement  gwisral  revenue  funds  au- 
thorteed  by  the  Urban  Mass  TnaisportattDn 
AsBletance  Act. 

Continued  and  o<Mnp»ehenslve  orersl^t  by 
this  Committee  on  the  operations  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  and  the 
Urban  Mass  TranspOTtation  Administration 
to  assure  that  any  expansion  of  eligible  liees 
of  Hlghvray  Trust  Fund  monlee  will  toe  sup- 
plemental to.  and  not  In  lieu  of,  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Aet  funding,  and  to  also  en- 
sure that  X5M.TJi.  and  tlie  Fedsnl  Highway 
Adminlstratlan  work  txigetlier  to  implemost 
a  coordlaatMt  and  batenosd  tiaaqpcrtatlon 
peUcy  utiUdng  both  highway  and  laU  sys- 
tems. 


In  oooduston,  we  believe  that  the  aetlon 
the  rmnnM  wttl  take  thU  year  on  asmm 
prapowoa  «aectlng  urban  timn^portaiUan  wlU 
cap  an  elght-y«ar  aSort  to  rerttiUlM  vaam 
tmostV- or  at  the  v«>T  ^••■^  *o  yssaerve  It 
as  a  viable  altemaUve  to  the  over-dependencw 
on  the  private  automobDe  as  tlie  prtxuvT 
means  of  urban  mobility. 

For  the  sake  of  belaneing  our  urban  trans- 
portattoa  syvtems  betw«en  blgburays  and 
transit,  it  is  fortunate  that  theae  flnanrtal 
considerations  come  when  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  moves  toward  the  final  plan- 
lang  Btacaa.  It  is  forttmate,  because  we  arc 
iMlng  forced  to  consider  t>oth  needs  tofetticr 
(ind  the  riding  public  can  only  benefit  by 
having  funds  and  policy  debated  In  such 
an  atmoopbere. 

The  uUllzatlon  of  highway  revenues  for 
mass  transportation  purposes,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  program  of  operating  assist* nee  are 
both  Ideas  which  have  t>ean  debMed  and  tried 
at  the  state  and  local  level.  Such  sUte  and 
local  programs  have  worked  weU  as  far  as 
they  have  gone.  There  Is  nothing  In  their 
experience  to  signal  that  comparable  Fed- 
eral programs  would  be  either  unfeasible  or 
unjustified.  Indeed.  If  anything,  the  situation 
is  such  that  only  the  Federal  government 
can  take  the  action  that  vmi  save  not  only 
urban  transportation,  but  through  It  our 
cities  themselves.  We  are  pleased  and  proud 
to  have  a  role  In  this  process  which  we  feel 
will  guarantee  safe,  convenient  and  economi- 
cal urban  tran^Tortatlon  to  all  Who  both  need 
and  desire  It. 
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REVENUE  SHARING 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent,  I  have  two  edltorlak  dealing  with 
revenue  sharing.  One  editorial  is  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
18;  the  second  is  from  the  Los  Angdies 
Times  of  Beptember  17. 

Last  we^  the  Senate  passed  this  $}0 
billion  piece  of  legislation  by  a  very  large 
vote.  There  is  another  side  to  the  caae. 
however.  These  editorials  point  out  cer- 
tain facts  that  I  think  are  important  to 
consider. 

I  have  also  prepared  a  table  of  deflctts 
in  Federal  funds  and  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  for  the  period  1954  to  lt73, 
inclusive.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
interest  on  the  debt — just  the  interest 
charges — in  the  1  year  from  1972.  which 
was  the  last  fiscal  year,  to  this  fiscal 
year  increased  il.5  billion.  The  in- 
terest on  the  130  billion  rereoue-sharlng 
figure,  which  wtil  be  about  M  billloa  orer 
the  brv*^  period,  will  further  add  to  the 
interest  charges  which  taxpayers  most 
bear. 


31860 

llr  President,  I  a«k  unanimous  con- 
saDt  th»t  tto  two  editorl»U  and  t^  taU^ 
which  I  h»*«  h«l  prepM*d  be  pitoted  in 
tiieBKfliiitoasofReiiM^. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 

u  follows: 

RgrsMxn  SKiJUMO 

WBBKM  wnx  KwmuM  com  noKt 

WMb.     8t«.H*w«,     8«pt«mb«     18.     IVn. 

editorial:  ^^ 

Th«  [wvenue-shmrtngl   money  oo- 

vtourty  vrtU  nvnmnx  '^'>^\'^>*°f^fj^. 
It  wlU  IncTMi^  th«  prMWii*  for  n»w  f«d«*l 

"W«  wont  b»Ubar  th«  point  too  muon, 
for  It  look*  M  If  nothing  at  thU  point  c»n 
•toD  ttom  T«venti«-«bftrtng  bill.   ... 

•^  But  It  nmalns  a  qu««tlon  m  to  where 
uncle"  aam  wlU  get  the  reyenues  to  share 
with  the  st«tee  and  cttlee." 

KKvnm  sHAaiwo  bwkbtations 

U»  Angelee  Times.   September   17,   1973. 

sdltorlal: 

•PoUtlcal  reaUtles  being  what  '^y_»"- 
revenue  sharing  couM  not  be  enacted  with- 
out cutting  every  town  in  the  country  In 
on  the  deal.  The  money  is  spread  so  thin,  as 
a  result,  that  it  wlU  be  oX  only  llnilted  bene- 
nt  in  the  placee  where  It  U  meet  needed. 

"AHo  under  general  revenue  sharing,  no 
strings  are  attached:  recipient  governments 
cSSl^nd  the  money  according  tothelr  own 
scale  of  prlorttlee.  There  wlU.  prwUctably, 
be  cases  where  the  Judgments  wlU  be  open 
to  aueetlon.  . 

when  President  NUon  first  proposed 
federal  revenue  sharing.  It  appeared  that 
the  program  could  be  paid  for  without  rais- 
ing feSral  taxes.  That  is  no  longer  the 
case  There  have  been  enormous  Increases  in 
federal  spending  and  both  presidential  can- 
didates have  propoeed  yet  more  Increaaee  in 
the  form  of  massive  federal  aid  to  primary 
and  secondary  schools. 

•The  enactment  of  revenue  sharing  makes 
It  aU  the  more  certain.  In  fact,  that  reg«f°- 
less  of  campaign  oratory,  whoever  Is  elected 
President  vrtll  end  up  having  to  ask  Ctongress 
for  higher  taxes." 

OEFICin   IN    FEDERAL   FUNDS   AND   INTEREST    ON    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1944-73  INCLUSIVE 

|ln  tMllion]  of  dollirsi 
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gether  very  much,  Indeed,  when  we  bring 
up  the  Roth  measure,  which  would  place 
a  celling  on  the  Federal  budget. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  way  we  can 
handle  this  problem  other  than  to  say, 
"This  is  the  ceUing."  I  am  delighted  that 
the  President  supports  it,  and  I  think  we 
can  do  what  we  did  In  1968  when  the 
Williams  bill  was  passed  and  we  required, 
for  the  first  time,  a  $10  billion  cut.  That 
is  the  way  to  handle  the  budget— by  con- 
trolling expenditures. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad  to 
Join  my  friend  from  Illinois  in  putting  a 
limit  on  expenditures,  and  I  shaU  be  glad 
to  support  putting  a  Umit  on  the  debt. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  accept  the  first  offer, 
and  I  will  consider  the  seccmd. 
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Mr.  PBRCY.  Mr.  PrMi<i«it,  the  Sena- 
tor f  ran  Virginia  has  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom in  the  area  of  fiscal  reepoBSibillty. 
and  I  know  we  will  enjoy  woridnc  to- 
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Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  week  we  celebrate  the  185th  anni- 
versary   of    the    signing    of    the    U.S. 
Constitution. 

This  is  an  occasion  when  each  oi  us 
should  review  this  document  which  pro- 
tects our  civil  rights  and  outlines  our 
clvU  reeponsibUities. 

Since  its  signing  on  September  17, 
1787,  the  Constitution  has  withstood  the 
challenges  of  time  and  the  impact  of  new 
philoeophies  and  concepts  of  govem- 
mait.  Throughout  the  years,  the  CcHisti- 
tuUon  has  served  as  the  polar  star  which 
k«)t  our  system  of  government  on 
course  toward  the  creaUon  of  a  "more 
perfect  union." 

The  fact  that  it  remains  the  oldest 
written  Ccaistitutiwi  in  active  use  illus- 
trates the  timelessness  erf  its  ideals  and 
the  foresight  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
Knowing  that  an  inflexible  ConstitutlcHi 
could  not  deal  with  changing  times  and 
circumstances,  they  drafted  a  document 
which  established  the  essential  frame- 
work for  the  American  Nation.  Succeed- 
ing generations,  while  recognizing  the 
permanence  of  the  basic  ideals  contained 
in  its  articles,  have  added  to  the  docu- 
ment other  amendmoats  required  to  'se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity."  The  fact  that  only  26 
amendments  have  been  ratified  until  the 
preewit  indicates  that  change  is  made 
with  care  and  caution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  potential 
threats  to  the  llbertlea  expressed  In  the 
Constitution  are  indifference  and  p<^ti- 
cal  expediency.  Through  Indlfterence  to 
the  vioiation  of  the  rights  of  some,  the 
treasured  rights  of  all  are  also  threat- 
ened. Through  political  expediency, 
some  might  attempt  to  turn  the  basic 
yet  fluid  framework  into  a  rigid  struc- 
tured monoiith.  For  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try we  must  not  let  either  possibility 

occur.  ^    ,      _ 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  citizen  to  know 
both  his  rights  and  reaptaisibilities  under 
our  Constitution.  Only  then  will  each  of 
us  be  assured  the  rights  which  we  all  en- 
Joy.  During  CooBtitutlon  Week.  I  would 
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hope  that  each  person  in  this  NaUai,  In 
studying  the  provisions  of  this  tlmdy, 
yet  timeless  cornerstone  of  our  Nation, 
would  contraiplate  the  circumstances  o( 
its  development  and  the  continuing  re» 
sponsibllity  of  each  of  us  to  fulfill  its 
purpose. 

For  the  interest  of  my  coUeagues,  an 
editorial  and  a  "Letter  to  the  Editor"  on 
"Caistitution  Week"  from  the  Septan- 
ber  18  edition  of  the  New  Britain,  Conn.. 
Herald  fellows: 

CoKSTrruTioir  Wekx 
Just  what  relevance  does  the  United  Statee 
ConBtltutlon  have  in  the  daUy  life  of  aa 
Amerlcjan  citizen  m  today's  aoclety?  Does  It 
dominate  his  life,  or  la  It  merely  a  ones- 
important  document  that  launched  a  country 
but  has  now  lost  most  of  Its  meantog? 

These  are  solid  questions  to  ask  yourself 
at  anytime,  but  especially  this  week  which 
has  been  proclaimed  by  federal  and  state 
leaders  as  "Constitution  Week."  Hardly  ever 
In  this  nation's  history  have  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  embodied  In  the  Constitution 
been  more  m  doubt,  more  ignored,  or  held  in 
contempt  than  they  are  now. 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  our 
forefathers  wrote  in  the  Constitution,  "in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquUity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  prosnote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordata  and 
establUh  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

But  who  among  us  constantly  strives  fesr 
the  common  good,  tranquility  and  welfare? 
How  many  of  ub  are  truly  interested  In 
achieving  a  "more  perfect  \mlon"? 

There's  a  dignity  ef  life  written  in  the 
Constitution  that  is  somehow  lost  In  today's 
society.  It  has  been  crowded  out  of  our  lives 
by  prejudice,  deceit,  dishonesty  and  self- 
righteousness.  Freedom  of  speech,  probably 
our  mo6t  precious  liberty,  has  come  to  mean 
shouting,  a  drowning  out  of  the  other  per- 
son's opinion.  Originally  mtended  to  facili- 
tate sn  easy  Interchange  of  ideas  and  opin- 
ions, this  right  only  too  often  produces  a  lot 
of  noise,  bereft  of  dignity  or  respect  fo» 
contrary  views. 

Look  around:  Do  you  reaUy  care  what 
another  person  thinks,  whether  that  person 
13  yoTir  husband,  wife.  chUd.  co-worker  or 
neighbor?  Or  do  you  hold  him  to  esteem 
merely  because  he's  wUUng  to  listen  to  your 
views  or  compUtots?  Do  you  accept  your 
responsibUlty  to  work  with  him  for  a  better 
existence  for  both  of  you,  and  for  the  other 
people  in  your  life? 

This  country's  Constitution  is  still  a  great 
and  relevant  document,  but  it  cant  be  ex- 
pected to  work  on  a  "grand"  scale  if  peraon- 
to-per»on  cooperation  and  dignity  is  lacking. 
Think  about  It  this  week:  What  are  you 
dotog  to  keep  your  own  rights,  freedoms  ana 
responsibilitiee  alive  for  yourself  and  for 
others? 


CoNSTrrtJTioK  W«nt  Ob8E«vanci!  Ubohi 

Deak  ESsrroB :  ,.    i-».   -s 

The  Esther  Stanley  Chapter  of  the  D*^' 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  would  uxe 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  weex 
of  sept.  27-23,  has  been  dealgnated  by  an 
act  of  Congress  and  by  prochunatUm  of  the 
President,  as  Constitution  Week. 

The  Federalist  Papers  were  written  to  ex- 
plam  the  Constitution,  which  was  being  con- 
sidered for  ad<vtlon  by  the  several  states  oi 
our  Nation.  Thomas  Jeffereon  caUed  this  col- 
lection of  essays  "the  best  commentary  on  tte 
principles  of  government  ever  written,  tm 
Constitution  was  flnaUy  ratified  by  late  17W. 
and  George  Washington  became  oju  ^ 
President  in  April.  1789.  The  V£.  COTMtltuttwi 
was  a  triumph  of  conaervsitlve  stateMaanship. 
The  framers  of  this  document  deeerve  mucn 
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e^«  for  the  success  of  our  BepuhUc:   j^     eqSS£.*^tSSf^5°an^tS  fUS 
^'^-A^^^iir.r.lTo^JIS^^l'^SiS^a     ^J'S'c^SSon.  they  ignore  some  v«ry 


in  the  people,  they  nonetheless  compoead 
document  which  set  up  a  government  atruc- 
ture  that  could  be  converted  into  government 
bv  the  people  without  bloodabMl.  The  framers 
trf  tbe  omstltutlon  insMed  in  nt7.  and  the 
^^Jatttutum  tnataU  today,  that  law  la  the 
SoTo*  lltoertr.  dutf  la  the  prto.  of  happl- 
^T  Bodal  ordv  Is  tbe  prloe  ot  indtvldual 
AgZiaameat;  daUboBtUm  Is  tbe  prtoe  of  wtoe 
daelslon:  and  OoDstttntlonallam  la  the  prtoe 
of  Demooraoy. 

This  being  the  ISflth  annlvwnry  of  the 
»doi>tlon  of  the  Constttutloo.  we  mge  aU  cltl- 
Beoksto  rededloate  thla  period  for  thoughtful 
itudy  and  oooatdentton  ot  the  events  that 
led  to  the  framing  of  the  Coaaatltutlan.  and 
of  the  means  of  pieuMiliig  It  from  those 
who  would  destroy  or  weaken  It.  In  ^pio- 
ptUte  obaenranoe,  aU  realdatnta.  mwohante 
ud  public  bulKUngi  should  dlqtUy  the  U£. 
flag  each  day  during  Oonstltutlon  Week. 
^^  Max  H.  KLomza, 

Chairman  of  National  Defense,  Either 
Stanley  Chapter,  DAR. 


dUBeult  poUtloal  reaUtlaa:  (1)  the  equaUm- 
tlon  of  state  dlatrlbutlon  of  funds  would  be 
resisted  by  the  richer  dl«trlcts.  whose  funds 
would  be  given  to  poorer  dlstrlcta.  and  (3) 
the  rastructurlng  of  school  dlatrlot  bound- 
aries would  be  realatod  by  richer  districts 
whose  reeouroea  would  be  spread  over  poorer 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  second  in  my  series  of  Wash- 
ington Reports  on  the  issues  facing 
America's  pubUc  schools: 

WAsanfOTOir  RsrosT  bt  Conobbmman 
Lb  Hamoltoh 

The  growing  crisis  over  the  funding  of  pub- 
lic schools  haa  fostered  eSorts  to  find  alter- 
natives for  the  reform  of  the  present  system. 
Proposals  for  more  equitable  school  financing 
fall  into  three  categories  (1)  reform  of  the 
present  state-local  fund  sharing  system,  (2) 
ssBumptlon  by  the  states  of  the  revenue- 
raising  efforts  now  exercised  by  local  author- 
ities, and  (3)  increased  federal  assistance. 

RXrOBM    or   THE    PB«8ENT   SYSTEM 

The  states  now  provide  40.9  percent  of  the 
total,  nationwide  revenues  for  secondary  and 
elementary  education.  However,  the  methods 
of  distribution  are  such  that  serious  dispari- 
ties exist  In  total  school  revenues  between 
poor  and  wealthy  school  districts.  This  is 
mostly  due  to  the  political  necesalty  of  giving 
all  districts  a  share  of  state  funds,  and  con- 
sequently the  rich  districts  are  made  richer 
while  the  poor  districts  do  not  receive  enough 
to  close  the  gap  between  them  and  their 
wealthy  neighbors. 

Some  of  the  proposals  to  modify  existing 
systems  of  shared  state  and  local  funding  in- 
clude : 

1.  The  standardization  of  property  assess- 
ment methods  and  tax  rates,  which  would 
equalize  local  tax  burdens  and  have  some 
equalizing  effect  on  revenues  In  poorer  areas 
where  assessments  are  below  the  state's  aver- 
age. 

2.  Adjustment  of  the  state  formula  for  dls- 
ttlbuUon  of  school  funds  to  equallae  per- 
pupU  revenues  for  aU  dUtrlcts. 

3.  Tying  state  aid  to  local  tax  eSorts,  In 
which  the  state  would  guarantee  a  particular 
level  of  per-pupil  funding  to  school  districts 
taxing  themselvee  at  a  presoribed  rate.  Thoee 
choosing  to  tax  themselvee  at  a  lower  tax 
nte  would  receive  a  proportion  ataly  lower 
level  of  state  aupport. 

4.  Create  new  school  dlatrlot  boundarlM  to 
equalise  financial  resoiiroes  among  the 
scteol  districts. 


nru.  8TAXB  ruMMNa 

Giving  the  states  f uU  responaibUlty  for  aU 
non-federal  educational  funding,  the  i4>- 
proach  favored  by  the  Preslfdent'i  Commis- 
sion, would  involve  two  principal  tasks: 
Changes  in  taxation,  and  the  eatabllabment 
of  an  equitable  formula  for  the  aUocatlon  of 
funds  to  school  systems. 

Changes  in  taxation  almost  certainly 
would  involve  the  reform  of  property  tax  to 
dlatnbute  more  evenly  the  tax  burden,  either 
by  establishing  a  state-wide  taxing  rate,  or 
by  establishing  varying  ratee  to  accummo- 
date  special  educational  casta  In  dlflerent 
school  dtatrlctB.  New  revenue  sources  also 
would  be  developed,  and  conceivably,  school 
support  could  draw  on  Income  and  salee 
taxes,  revenuee,  and  possibly  from  value- 
added  taxes. 

ranaai.  am 

Federal  aid,  which  now  amounts  to  about 
7.1  percent  of  the  total  ooet  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  has  been  directed 
to  special  educational  needs,  such  aa  low  In- 
come areas,  or  areas  where  federal  InstaUa- 
tlona  decrease  the  local  property  tax  base. 

Expanded  federal  aid  programs  could  serve 
to  reduce  disparities  to  financial  resources 
among  the  states,  alleviate  the  dispartttee  to 
existing  state-local  funding  methods,  sub- 
stitute for  local  property  tax  revenues,  or  be 
uaed  to  Induce  states  to  reform  their  b<Axoo1 
finance  methods. 

A  number  of  bUls  caUlng  for  Increased  fed- 
eral aid  have  been  totroduoed  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  early  action  Is  not  expected  on 
any  of  them.  Much  additional  research,  re- 
flection and  debate  Is  needed  before  a  con- 
sensus on  the  best  ktod  of  asalstanoe  de- 
velops. 


VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OP  WHEAT  SALE 
TO  RUSSIA  AND  THE  COMPLEX- 
ITIBB 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  those  who  have  bad-mouthed 
the  recently  annoimced  UJB.  wheat  sale 
to  the  U£.S  Jl.  even  stooping  to  the  point 
of  mftllgning  the  integrity  of  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ofBclais  because 
of  alleged  questions  of  timing. 

While  I  am  the  first  to  express  my  be- 
lief that  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  ramifications  of  large 
Gtovemment  transactions  which  affect 
the  lives  and  economic  well-being  of  our 
people,  nevertheless  the  timing  of  the 
recent  attack  on  this  grain  sale  can 
hardly  be  viewed  as  anything  but  polit- 
ical In  motivation  and  may  very  well 
jeopardize  our  chances  for  future  grain 
transactions  and  Je(»>ardlze  an  increase 
in  income  to  the  American  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beiie?c  Mr.  Dean  Par- 
sons, preekJent  of  the  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Poet  of  September  14 
placed  the  whole  issue  of  the  grain  sale 
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in  perspective.  I  wish  to  have  this  fine 
n.naiy»i«  included  in  the  Ricobd  at  this 
time: 

Vaaiooa  Ammaiu  or  Wmmja  Sau  to  Rombia 
Ain>  TRB  CoMFtsxznaB 
Tou  have  recently  carried  various  arttolaa 
and  editorials  about  tb*  UJ3.  gram  aaia  to 
Russia.  Various  aapeoU  of  this  sals  abould 
ba  pointed  out  to  tboar  not  lamlllar  wttb 
the  wheat  Industry  and  tbe  oomplKdty  ot 
grain  trading. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  AmMrlcaa  agrloultore 
that  the  UjB.  oould  supply  any  one  country 
an  estunatad  400  mlUion  buabsls  of  wbeat  m 
one  year.  Fears  that  the  UJS.  ooold  be  run- 
nlng  out  of  wheat  and  protests  that  the  VA. 
would  even  run  short  appear  to  be  un- 
fcnmded.  Even  with  the  Russian  binlnsss. 
UjB.  wheat  stocks  are  expected  to  be  about 
600  mlUlon  bushels  by  the  end  of  June  197S. 
Thla  does  not  even  begto  to  consider  the 
1973  wheat  crop,  part  of  which  will  be  avaU- 
able  as  early  as  May  1973.  With  the  reoant 
increase  to  wheat  prtoes,  the  wtoter  wheat 
acreage  should  be  substantially  expanded 
this  year.  Ooosidsrlng  the  amount  of  land 
which  oould  quickly  be  shifted  into  the  short 
production,  cycle  of  wheat.  It  Is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  the  V£.  even  being  short  of 
wheat. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  export  pay- 
ments for  wheat  exports,  but  little  light  has 
been  shed  on  how  this  program  works.  Ex- 
ports Bubaldles,  which  are  but  a  fraction  of 
the  money  the  wheat  sale  to  Rusala  will  bring 
toto  the  UJS.,  do  not  normally  leave  this 
country.  Nor  do  they  necesaarUy  become  part 
of  the  exporter's  profit.  If  an  exporter  has 
sold  wheat  at  the  equivalent  of  tl-BS  per 
bushel  and  he  has  to  cover  the  wheat  on  a 
domestic  market  which  has  risen  to  tlJU  per 
bushel,  he  has  not  pockatad  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  paid  over  the  tl.6S.  The  subsidy 
accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  seller  of  the 
wbeat — a  farmer,  a  farm  cooperative,  a  grato 
elavator.  a  grato  dealer  or  a  qjeculator  not 
connected  with  the  grain  trade. 

In  calculating  the  amount  expended  for 
export,  subsidies,  it  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
sider some  very  Important  oSsettlng  factors: 
A  large  reduction  to  UBDA  payments  to  keep 
acreage  out  of  production:  significant  gov- 
ernment savings  on  storage  and  totereat 
payments  if  the  wheat  had  rematoed  in  grato 
elevators  in  the  UJB.:  and  government  sales 
of  wheat  stocks  on  the  open  market  at  prices 
higher  than  thoee  at  which  It  acquired  the 
wheat,  thereby  naaktog  a  profit  which  is  used 
to  apply  against  export  subsidies  paid. 

Without  the  export  subsidy  program,  the 
UjS.  Is  hard  pressed  to  compete  with  mo- 
nopoly state  trading  organisations  such  as 
the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  on  sales  of  this 
magnitude.  The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  can, 
for  example,  name  a  price  to  a  customer  for 
an  entire  quantity,  and  the  prtoe  la  mato- 
tatoed  no  matter  what  tHrna  the  maAet  does. 
The  Wheat  Board  also  contrcds  and  may  limit 
the  prloea  farmers  get  for  their  grain.  In  the 
UwB..  this  would  be  imposaible,  since  the  mar- 
ket is  free  and  moves  freely  to  response  to 
buying  activity.  A  sallar  oould  suffer  tocredl- 
ble  lessee  If  he  had  to  sell  at  a  fixed  prtoe  and 
had  no  aaauranoes  that  the  f.o.b.  port  price 
would  remain  relattvaly  unchanged,  for  this 
Is  what  the  wheat  boards  of  other  eaporttng 
countries  do.  Without  some  sort  of  aaaur- 
ance.  the  shipper  could  not  even  begin  to 
oonalder  accepting  suob  an  order,  and  the 
bustoeae  would  be  lost  to  the  U£.  If  the  effort 
wss  leaa  than  perfect  it  should  be  perteoted, 
because  otherwise  the  U.S.  wUl  be  shunted 
aside  In  worid  trade— and  not  merriy  to  grato 
trade— whUe  other  governments  secure  the 
bencAts  of  intarsatianal  trade  for  their 
people. 

It  must  by  now  be  obvious  to  eiesyooa 
that  the  United  Statea  must  improve  Its 
Vfi^m^nfm  of  payments  and  this  moat  lafleally 
through  an  improvement  to  Ita  '    ~ 
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trade.  Most  economists  find  It  dlflcun  to 
see  this  trnprorenMnt  ootnlitc  1b  tSMls  at 
IndustrUl  products,  ooDslderlng  the  almost 
insunoountable  oompstltton  from  countrlss 
such  as  Japan  and  msmbsrs  of  the  Euro- 
pean Ck>inmunUy.  More  and  more  we  are 
looklnf  to  agnoulture  to  provlds  the  Im- 
provement, and  the  U^.  farmer  and  the 
V^  Department  of  Agriculture  are  aware  ol 
the  responsibility  which  has  fallen  to  them. 
Expanded  acrlcxiltural  exports  to  the  Eastern 
Bloo  countries  &gure  large  In  this  effort. 

Victims  oX  the  unfavorable  attention  which 
has  been  focused  on  the  Soviet  sale  are  two 
nsDA  oAolals  who  M>pear  to  have  been  more 
guilty  of  unfortunate  timing  than  of  bad 
Intentions.  Thoae  Who  know  Clarence  Palmby 
and  Clifford  Pulvermacher  know  they  have 
always  been  dedicated  public  aervanU.  To 
Infer  a  connection  In  the  timing  of  the  side 
Mxnouncement  and  their  departure  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appears  to  be 
straying  far  a&eld.  Mr.  Pulvermacher  an- 
nounced over  a  year  ago,  well  before  he  had 
any  inkling  of  this  year's  sale,  that  he  would 
retire  this  ye«r.  Mr.  Palmby  had  for  months 
prior  to  the  sale  and  well  before  he  coxild 
have  known  it  would  take  place  or  thAt  it 
would  be  ao  large,  intimated  rather  openly 
that  he  would  soon  be  leaving  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  If  the  USDA  made  s 
mistake  in  Judgment  It  was  In  not  being 
prepared  for  the  aovlet  purchases.  The  USDA 
bad  expected  the  SovleU  to  pxirchase  some 
grains  but  felt  sure  it  would  be  feed  grains 
and  not  wheat.  There  were  also  some  early 
Indications  that  the  Soviet  crops  could  be 
short  this  year,  although  no  one — including 
undoubtedly  also  the  Soviets — oould  have 
gncinrwKl  very  early  the  extent  of  the  shortfall. 

The  grain  sale  to  Bussla  is  a  positive  action 
and  should  be  applauded,  not  criticized.  It 
Is  undoubtedly  far  better  for  the  wheat  farm- 
er, the  farm  Implement  manufacturer,  all  of 
agribusiness,  the  people  they  employ,  and 
the  U.S.  cltlaen  to  see  agriculture  on  a  firm 
basis  by  putting  idle  acreage  Into  production 
and  selling  on  the  world  markets  the  produce 
which  is  not  needed  at  home. 

DxaN  Pabsoks. 
President,  Great  Plain*  Wheat,  Inc. 

Wall.  S.  Dak. 


SOCIAL  3ECUK1TV :   WHEN  A  RAISE 
ISNOTARAISE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNKSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  low-income  elderly  and  disabled  peo- 
ple are  discovering  that  they  will  receive 
little  or  no  benefit  from  the  20-peroent 
social  security  IncrecMe,  because  of  cut- 
backs In  other  federsdly  assisted  pro- 
grams. More  than  50  House  Members  are 
now  sponsoring  legislation  to  deal  with 
this  problem  by  retmiring  that  the  20- 
peroent  liusrease  be  disregarded  when  de- 
termining benefit  levels  for  otloer  Federal 
programs. 

The  following  article  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  provides  a  good  case  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  this  measure: 
Social  SkcmuTT:    Whin   a  Raisx  Is  Nor 
(By  Joe  Blade) 

Along  with  29  i«»»*rirr«  other  Americans, 
Mrs.  Mary  Freed  will  get  a  20-perce&t  Ut- 
tisass  IB  her.  teclal  Security  payments 
Oct.  3. 

Big  dealt 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  Preed'B  monthly  cbeck  wUl  go  up 
•37  to  1162.40.  Because  of  tSiat  increase; 

Her  rent  will  rise  from  8tC  to  $33  on  her 
efBcieney  apartment  admlntstersd  as  public 
housing  In  an  old  bulldmg  at  1700  Stet'ens 
Av. 

Her  ald-to-th«-d1sabIed  payments  of  $'22 
a  month  will  cease.  She  will  be  over  the 
limit  (t78  plus  rent)  that  set  by  the  state 
as  the  maximum  financial  aid  level. 

The  medical  assistance  (medicaid)  ;»^>- 
gram  will  drop  her.  She  will  be  reliistated, 
however,  as  soon  as  she  spends  SS3.40  on 
medical  costs.  Then  she  wosld  go  on  medic- 
aid again,  but  only  for  six  menihs. 

She  should  spetMl  that  amotuit  quickly 
because  she  takes  medication  for  cDabetes, 
a  heart  condition,  pains  In  her  letp,  a  steel 
ball  In  her  shoulder  and,  not  surprisingly, 
"nerves." 

Her  total  expenses  are  going  to  run  at 
least  $43.80  a  month  more  because  of  '..hat 
$27  Increcue  in  Social  Security. 

"Why  m  hell  when  a  pterson  gets  to  66 
and  no  good  don't  they  take  a  person  out 
Emd  shoot  him  Instead  of  torturing  him  to 
death?"  she  said.  "X  would  If  I  was  running 
thmgs." 

Mrs.  Freed  Is  a  06-year^old  widow.  She 
is  one  of  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
benefit  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  from  the 
largest  Social  Security  Increase  In  history. 

The  reason:  When  an  electioneering  Con- 
gress approved  the  20-p>ercent  boost  with  an 
eye  on  the  elderly  vote,  it  faU«d  to  maks  ad- 
justments in  other  assistance  programs. 

It  is  the  poorest  of  America's  elderly  who 
face  tragedy  as  a  result.  It  Is  they  who  most 
need  extra  income  from  Social  Sectirity  as 
well  as  aid  from  other  programs. 

But  because  those  beneflts  are  based  on 
Income,  they  will  lose  much — or  all — of  that 
20-percent  boost.  Some  will  lose  the  other 
assistance  as  well.  It  works  like  this: 

Old  Age  Assistance  such  as  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled and  to  the  Blind  must  be  cut  vlrtiiaUy 
dollar-for-doUar  as  the  recipient's  Income 
Increases. 

In  1970  Congress  exempted  $4  of  that  year's 
Social  Security  raise  from  cuts  in  Old  Age 
Assistance.  There  was  no  such  action  this 
year.  And  that  $4  exemption  expires  on  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year. 

Food  stamps  will  be  lost  by  1 .269  of  Henne- 
pin County's  4,369  Social  Security  recipients 
who  now  purchase  them.  Their  Income  will 
rise  above  the  maximum  of  $180  for  a  single 
person  and  $246  for  a  couple. 

Another  2.397  persons  w(ll  pay  more  for 
their  stampw.  For  example,  one  72-year-old 
man  whose  Social  Security  is  going  up  $30 
to  $178.60  a  month  will  pay  $36  for  $36  worth 
of  stamps.  He  had  been  paying  $34. 

I>ubllc-housing  rent  is  fixed  at  28  percent 
of  Income  after  deductions  for  certain  ex- 
penses. When  a  tenant's  income  goes  up,  a 
quarter  of  the  increase  is  added  to  the  rent. 

Some  tenants  may  be  pushed  above  maxi- 
mum Incomes  of  $4,300  for  single  (Mrsons 
and  $6,200  for  couples,  again  figured  after 
certain  deductions. 

But  the  extra  Income  will  not  be  a  basis  for 
eviction  until  the  tenant's  regular  two-year 
eligibility  review,  promises  James  Lemley, 
director  of  management  at  the  Minneapolis 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority. 

Medleald.  or  medical  assistance  for  the 
poor,  wUl  be  lost  by  about  700  of  1.700  Hen- 
nepin County  Social  Security  recipients  who 
now  receive  it. 

Almost  all  of  these  persons  will  be  re- 
turned, welfare  department  officials  believe, 
after  a  "spend-down."  If  six  months'  income 
over  maximum  levels — $146  for  Individuals 
and  $202  for  couples  plus  a  $4  "pckss-through" 
goes  for  medical  expenaes,  they  become  eli- 
gible for  the  next  six  months 

Veterans  pensions  for  impoverished  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents  a^  are  reduced  as 
income  increases.  However,  the  reduction  Is 
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leas  then  dollar  for  dollar  antt  is  least  for 
recipients  with  the  lowest  Incomes. 

Furthermore,  none  of  theee  pensions  win 
be  changed  until  the  end  of  the  year,  giving 
Congress  time  to  act. 

The  buck  stops  with  Oongfess  if  the  mica 
are  to  change.  THe  slate  LeglslatuM  oouM 
raise  the  outdated  standards  in  Old  Age -As* 
sistance,  but  the  Legislature  does  not  oen« 
vene  until  1973. 

A  variety  of  bills  have  heea  InOtsduoed  in 
Congress  to  eliminate  taking  back  money 
through  one  program  that  was  handed  out 
through  another. 

Minneapolis  Rep.  Donald  Fta$er  Is  one  of 
56  co-sponsors  ot  a  bill  that  would  requlie 
the  entire  Social  Security  morease  to  be  dis- 
regarded by  other  programe. 

The  problem  how  is  that  the  November 
election  which  was  a  ma)or  cause  of  the 
problem,  now  is  so  near  that  Congress  may 
ad)oum  before  cleaning  up  the  conflicts. 


EVALUATION  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES  THE  EIGHTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OP  NEW 
JERSEY 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  congres- 
sional legislative  questionnaire  Is  one  of 
the  moat  important  vehicles  available  to 
the  Monbers  of  Congress  to  reach  out 
and  secure  a  real  grassroots,  cross-section 
of  views  and  opinions  of  our  respective 
constituencies  and  the  exchange  of  this 
data  among  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  has  provided  a  unique  and  'via- 
ble sounding  board  for  us  to  be  guided  by 
In  developing  and  passing  legislation  to 
meet  the  critical  needs  of  the  people  of 
our  country  and  help  shape  and  direct 
the  destiny  of  our  democracy  in  domestic 
and  International  relations. 

Conversely,  these  legislative  question- 
naires give  our  respective  cjonstituents  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
goals  and  achievements  of  Congress  and, 
in  turn,  to  have  their  say  the  American 
way  as  to  their  feelings  and  recommen- 
dations on  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  should  be  doing  to  respond  to  their 
needs  and  help  resolve  the  major  issues 
of  deep  and  vital  concern  to  all  of  our 
people. 

TTie  congressional  redlstrictlng  that 
has  taken  place  this  year  has  changed 
the  constituency  In  my  district  as  well  as 
those  In  many  other  regions  of  our  coun- 
try. West  Paterson  and  Little  Falls  of 
Passaic  County  have  been  placed  in  the 
nth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Garfield  and  Wallington  of  Bergen 
County  have  been  placed  in  my  Eighth 
Congressional  District.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  recei'ving  the  replies  to  my 
biannual  questionnaire  from  my  newly 
redlstiicted  constituency,  which  geo- 
graphically and  statistically  speaking 
may  be  different  than  my  previous  con- 
stituency, but  this  1972  legislative  ques- 
tionnaire win  be  the  consensus  of  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  which,  combined  with 
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tlie  responses  from  the  constituencies  of 
gll  of  our  respective  district*,  wiU  pro- 
vkle  a  highly  valuable  beUweather  to  all 
of  us  In  forming  Judgments  and  exercis- 
ing our  responsibilities  to  all  of  our 
people. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  contlaue  to 
exchange  this  valuable  data  and  'm>uld 
suggest  that,  in  addition  to  sharing  our 
constituencies'  evaluations  with  each 
other,  we  by  all  means  must  disseminate 
the  results  of  our  legislative  question- 
naires among  the  members  of  our  respec- 
tive governing  bodies.  State  legislators, 
and  all  public  officials  of  our  communi- 
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ties.  As  soon  as  vas  1973  Congressional 
Legislative  Questionnaire  is  ready  and 
the  tabulation  completed.  I  will  provide 
the  results  to  the  aforementioned  ofOclala 
in  order  that  all  of  those  serving  in  Oov- 
ernment  will  be  privy  to  the  reflecti<»is, 
thoughts,  and  views  of  the  constitu«iicy 
in  the  E:ighth  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  cooperation  of  the  residents  of 
my  district  In  taking  the  time  and  effort 
to  study,  evaluate,  and  rewond  to  my 
legislative  questionnaire  is  indeed  deep- 
ly appreciated  by  me  and  I  am  proud 
of  their  responsiveness,  interest,  and 
concern  for  their  government  and  the 
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critical  issues  of  the  day.  As  a  yardstick 
or  measurement  of  the  action  taken  by 
this  Oongnss  and  our  achUvenuBBts  in 
msetine  the  prloiities  eitabUshad  by  the 
constituency  of  my  Eighth  Oongrwtnnsl 
District,  I  am  recording  here  to  o«r  leg- 
islative Journal  for  comparative  pur- 
poses the  views  and  obfiervatlons  that 
I  received  in  response  to  the  congres- 
sional legislative  questkmnalre  I  pio- 
\-lded  the  residents  of  my  district  Just 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  9ad 
Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tabulation  by 
percentages  of  the  responses  I  recelTed 
to  ray  previous  legislative  questionnaire 
is  as  follows: 


Y« 


N« 


1  Our  involvenwit  in  Vietoam  has  now  rucJiad  th«  l^yasi  point  What  course  should  ws  now  pursui? 

(a)  Step  up  military  iction  to  dttest  North  Vietnam  and  ttie  Viet  Con|?. 

(b)  Proceed  witk  gradual  wittidrawal  ef  eur  troops  leaving  the  battleheld  fi(btin|  to  the  SoutS  VistosiiMM,  but  costiiwist  euf  eonfsrwNS  sSoftt  to  Srtsi 

peace  to  the  area?.. - 

(c)  Should  Congress  sst  a  definite  date  for  withdriwal  of  our  troops? r--.- •:.-•.----,- -v-i":ii.-iirj." 

(d)  Complete  withdrtwel  of  our  .nllitiry  forces  leevinj  the  decision  lo  be  rsscbsd  on  ths  future  of  South  Vtotesm  t»  ttioss  prawpsHy  invotvs*— Ssiilh  Vist- 

nam.  Nortli  Vietnim,  snl  the  Viet  Cong.  - - ;•,-■-: ; Li;;.. ... 

(e)  Should  the  Congress  ol  the  United  SUtes  eisrciss  a  stronger  partnership  with  the  President  in  all  matters  of  intemJtiot>el  (nvol»sinent  sr  ibwiM  tbty. 

contrary  to  their  explicit  responsibility  under  the  Constitirtien.  limit  thetr  perticipatien  lo  tlie  einfuUr  detwrniMtions  of  tlie  exscutive  brsnch  ot  the 
Government? - ".1"   ' V  '''    i  lii" 

2  Weuld  you  favor  enactment  of  legislation  compaUioa  •  President  to  get  congresstonai  ipproval  before  tending  or  coromittlnt  Amencin  troojw  to  eny  toreiin  lenoj . 

3  Should  we  hold  in  abeyance  further  testing  and  development  of  the  expensive  Sifeguard  antibaHistit  miesile  svetecn  (ABM)  and  the  nutlipla  »ar  kSMl  minMe 
riVIIRV)  until  an  agreement  is  reached  or  not  reached  en  arms  contrsi  at  tks  Strstegic  Arms  Limitetitn  Tatks  (SALT)  bang  held  by  the  UwtsdSUtsatnO 
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4  Should  we  sharply  reduce  the  size  of  our  troop  assignments  in  Europe  and  Asia  with  a  2-fold  purpose— placing  greater  responsibility  on  otlw  nations  to  maintain 
peace  in  ftmir  arees  and  to  make  more  funds  aviilsbfe  for  our  domestic  progrtms?     ..  - 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  United  States  «»ing  additional  Phantom  and  Sky  Hawk  air  planes  to  I  siae*? 

5.  Should  the  radeial  Government  be  required  by  law  to  sh^re  national  tax  revenues  with  State  and  local  governments? 

7.  Do  you  feel  viljn'arv  restraints  by  f II  sectofsof  the  economy  would  be  sulfieient  to  slowdewn inflation? , --- 

g.  Asa  last  resort  would  you  favor  wage,  price,  profit  and  credit  controls? - - 

i-  With  iej,ird  to  the  environment,  do  you  favor: 

(a)  Barring  lead  in  Msoline? .  - - - - 

fbl  Heavier  fines  and  stricter  enfoToeinsnt  of  ttietawtegainetindsatrialpolletion  of  our »«  and  wetsf? 

U  Ooyoulavor  aflL'itional  scholarships  and  loens  for  ceHstettedents  from  law-and  middle-income  families? -■--- :-.--.■-  i-:.  - 

10.  Do  you  think  that  more  comprehensive  programs  of  employment  training  and  opportunities,  educational  opportunities,  and  improved  ksuting  wemd  ettniMtiiMy 
ease  racial  tensions  in  our  cities?  r  .-   "v   v.;:". ■^'•L'^m^\' 

12.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  welfare  plan  andf  whxh  «  tedenlly  guaranteed  income  would  be  available  to  those  on  rsliat  end  whtch  aiM  provides  beneftts  lor 

the  working  poor.  Do  you  think  the  idea  IS  a  good  one?  .- - -     — 

13.  Would  you  tavor  the  establishment  nt  a  complete  volunteer  military  fores  and  the  endini  of  aeleetivt  tsrvice  (tlie  draft)  hesrng  m  mind  jristly  increased  salary 

cost  to  attract  voluntssrs?.       _- - 

H.  Do  you  lavor  a  system  which  provides  for  alternalive  serv'ces  (governmental,  VISTA  Peace  Corps,  Red  Cross)  to  military  service?.... ^^.     

15.  Should  (he  Federal  Government  set  quotas  to  limit  foreign  imports  ot  certain  prwfuets  to  protect  American  industrv  from  foreign  compsUMn? ......-.- 

16.  In  order  to  meet  the  financial  needs  ol  our  own  eountry^s  domestic  priorities,  should  ttis  federal  Govemmsnt  cut  back  lorfi»n  aid  and  hmtt  aiatslanee  to  tnoes 

countries  wftose  security  is  coisidered  to  bo  in  the  vital  interest  o(  tne  United  States?    ..   -... 

17.  Would  vou  favor  mak.ng  it  a  criminal  dense  to  maJ  unsolicited  or  unasked  for  pornographic  advertising  to  a  person— adrft  or  minor? 

18.  Do  you  favor  election  of  Presidents  by  popular  vote  in  olaae  ol  the  present  eleetonl  toBege  system? - — — - 

13.  Do  you  favor  a  requirement  that  packages  be  labeled  to  show  the  per  unit  cost  ot  an  item? 

20.  Do  yon  tavor  Federal  funding  lor  drug  abuse  eduMtion  and  stricter  Federal  control? . - - 

21.  Do  you  favor  additional  funding  of  Federal  rehabilitation  programs  lor  narcotic  addicts? - 

22.  The  Hruse  recently  passed  a  bAI  increasing  soaal  security  benefits  by  5  percent  and  with  an  eseslalor  dausa  lo  kasppac*  with  the  cost  of  livi«(.  Do  yoe  thtnk 

this  IS  appropriate  and  adequate? _ 
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PARCEL  POST  DAMAGE  CUT 
25  PERCENT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER.  JR. 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  QROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
comed the  recent  announcement  made 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  which  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  parcel  post 
damage  h£is  been  cut  25  percent. 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  the  Amer- 
ican publir  has  become  annoyed  with 
the  Postal  Service's  past  record  of  parcel 
damage.  But,  as  a  result  of  the  Postal 
ReorganizaticHi  Act,  progress  is  now 
being  made. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  new  system 
of  parcel  post  processing  centers — the 
bulk  mail  network— is  scheduled  to  be 
In  full  operation  by  the  end  of  1975. 
This  streamlined,  meetaanlzed  system 
will  handle  the  Nation's  bulk  mail  volume 
more  efficiently  and  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Meanwhile,  the  Postal  Service  has  be- 
gun to  Improve  parcel  post  service  by 


eliminating  excessive  package  drops 
from  conveyors  and  by  replacing  worn 
equipment  with  new  mnchanlzed  sys- 
tems. It  has  been  projected  that  the 
Postal  Service  will  cut  damage  to  pcu:x%l£ 
50  percent  by  next  summer. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  such 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Postal  Service 
to  improve  loall  service,  especially  in  the 
area  of  parcel  post. 


TIPPECANOE    COUNTY   IN   INDIANA 
HAS  HZOHEST  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or  autiASA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRJESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1972 
Mr.  LANDQREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  bring  an  editorial  on  the 
high  educational  level  of  tme  of  the 
counties  in  my  Congressional  District  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
proud  to  note  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peau*d  in  the  September  11  issue  of  La- 


fayette Journal  and  Courier  commands 
Tippecanoe  for  having  the  hlgbesit  aver- 
age level  of  education  among  all  Indiana 
counties.  This  is  particularly  pleasing  to 
me  as  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  the  Srtect  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

In  commemoration  of  this  achieve- 
ment. I  insert  the  editorial  into  the  Coh- 

GBBSSIONAL  RiCOfU). 

Hmmsi  nr  tbx  Statk 

Tippecanoe  County  can  tain  daservsd 
pride  m  Its  reoortf  tar  education  as  dlBcloa«d 
by  a  r«c«nt  survey  by  th*  UnltMl  States  Bu- 
reau of  Census. 

Tippecanoe  was  rated  tops  among  adl  ol 
Indiana's  counties  In  tlie  level  of  education 
reached  »-ltli  89.6  per  cent  of  the  males  35 
and  older  and  6e.5  per  cent  of  the  women  in 
that  category  having  completed  hl^  school. 

The  median  educational  level  attained  by 
Tlppeoanoe  County  residents  was  13.0  years 
for  men  and  12.4  for  women.  And  5T  per  cent 
of  the  males  and  40  per  cent  ot  the  voman 
here  twtween  20  and  40  have  completed  one 
or  moc*  yean  of  coUegs 

Only  Monroe  County  came  close  to  the 
Tippecanoe  County  record,  witlx  67J  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  64.4  per  cent  of  the 
women  being  high  school  graduates. 
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The  wooitl.  of  «xe«  two  «>«««••  ^ 

tain  •  ringl*  oonunMi  <l«o«?»**°[ifif  J^ 
1..  ewfli  !■  the  iMtt  or  on.  of  t4i«  n^on  s  gri« 

unlvOTStOM.  So  the  praeenoe  of  T^J*  •«^ 
Tn^>«>   Buwt    •coount   for  much   of   the 

^MmioXY  the  unpweelve  praeenoe  of  thoee 
big  oentere  of  lewixlng  o«rt-„l^  »*"  ^.j 
pSst  .  high  tegwtl  for  »U  education.  ■*  weU 
STe  birtti-  eooeee  to  It.  Thu.  the  Iw*  In  our 
hUtorlee  th»t  brought  theee  ooUegee  to  ui 
hM  rerwMfled  u»  hanrtewiely. 

There  l«  a  mrther  impact  from  the  univer- 
•Itlee  and  that  is  a  generaUy  higher  economic 
level  for  the  entire  community  In  the  higher 
T>«r  capita  Income  engendered  by  It*  payrrtl 
and  in  the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  the  generaUy 
higher  educational  level  attracts  to  a  city. 
ThU.  m  turn,  has  provided  the  meana  for 
better  support  of  education. 

The  walllngB  at  thP  high  coat  of  education 
have  grown  and  eome  ttUl  claim  that  the  In- 
veetmoit  hae  not  paid  off.  But  an  examina- 
tion of  the  countlee  lower  m  educational 
achievement  will  reveal  more  stinting  on 
educational  budget*,  and  a  lower  level  o*  the 
"good  life"  for  the  community — not  to  men- 
tion fewer  and  lower  opportunlUea. 

The  countlee  that  have  been  sufllclently 
impreaaed  with  education  to  support  and  use 
It  to  the  r'-irtmnm  of  their  ability  have  been 
the  one*  to  proflt  moet  from  It*  product  in 
term*  of  ]obe,  income  lerel*.  better  kind*  of 
iohs  and  a  more  viable  oommnntty. 

80  doubtleee,  we  have  Purdue  here,  and 
Bloomlngton  ha*  Indiana  there,  to  thank  for 
our  reooida  of  educational  achievement  and 
It*  rewartf*  But  we  also  have  the  reeolutlon 
of  our  populaces  to  thank  for  backing  their 
appreciation  for  education  with  the  support 
they  have  given  it  over  the  year. 

With  the  Censu*  Bureau's  confirmation  of 
our  educational  achievement,  we  murt  not 
allow  expediency  to  tempt  u*  to  diminish  our 
regard  and  support  for  this  fundamental 
commodity. 

pRBaJLDKN'i'lAL  APPOINTKKS  ARE 
AN  EXTENSION  OP  OFFICIAL 
POLICY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  oBio 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 


My.  tyiXJKJfiB.  Mt.  Speaker,  making 
appalntinaita  la  perhapfl  one  of  a  Presi- 
dent's most  iBaportant  and  most  under- 
rated duties.  80  far  as  appointments  to 
the  judicial  system  are  concerned,  they 
are  peifaape  his  immortality.  But  while 
President  Nixon's  appototments  to  tlie 
courts  have  been  widely  noMoed.  crltl- 
clBed  or  applauded,  little  Is  said  about 
his  ambassadorships;  and  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  of  ambaaaadors  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

For  example,  he  has  sent  a  Texsis  oil- 
man to  South  Africa,  a  man  named 
John  Hurd.  The  U.S.  ofttclai  line  on 
South  Africa  Is  that  we  are  opposed  to 
apartheid,  that  we  would  not  oppose 
eroeion  of  apartheid  from  within.  But 
policy  differs  from  policy  statements. 
Policy  Is  bUlions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ments in  apartheid -ruled  countries. 
Policy  is  sending  over  an  ambassador 
who,  according  to  columnist  Jack  Ander- 
son, usee  black  pi^tlcal  prisoners  to 
pick  up  pheasants  in  his  hunting  expedi- 
tions, and  who  refers  to  Mack  Africans 
as  "Nlgras." 

I  have  recently  learned  of  another  In- 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

8t»ce  In  which  policy  and  pronounce- 
ments do  not  match— whMi  we  look  at 
tbe  character  and  behavior  of  a  us. 
unbaisador  abrosMl.  r%^^ 

The  official  Una  on  the  Paris  Peace 
Talk  is  that  we  are  doing  everything  pos- 
aihle  to  achieve  peace  through  <U«5U8- 
slon.  Policy  is  sending  a  peacemakcajo 
Paris  who  is  Ignorant,  rude,  and  ins«i- 

altlve 

On"  September  15,  1972,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton  concerning 
his  recent  trip  to  Paris.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  met  with  representotives  of 
S?ance,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong 
Provisional  Government.  He  leMMd 
that  "Porter's  offensive  and  belittling 
attitude  posed  an  insurmountable  stmn- 
bling  block  to  reaching  agreements  with 
the  other  side."  It  is  an  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  Porter's  demeanor  amounts 
to  ofDclal  policy. 

When  Cyrus  Eaton  talks  about  peace, 
the  diplomatic  community  should  give 
him  its  full  attention.  When  he  says, 
"Unless  Portei-  is  replaced,  there  is 
absolutely  no  hope  for  the  negotiations, 
then  I  believe  him  and  this  Craigress 
should  also.  His  judgment  on  questions  of 
this  nature  is  infallible. 

Mr  Eaton  sent  me  a  clipping,  from 
the  September  8  International  Herald 
Tribune  describing  Ambassador  Porter  s 
rude  and  disgraceful  conduct.  And  as 
Mr.  Eaton  told  me — 

Bad  as  Ithls  report]   is,  I -am  told  that  It 
1*  mUd  compared  to  what  Porter  actuaUy 
said. 
The  article  follows:     ' 
I  Prom  the  International  Herald-Tribune, 
Paris,  Sept.  8, 19'721 

iNStTLTS    KXCHANOED    BY    kUVOTB,    AT    P^Kl" 
PXAC*    NaOOTlATIONB 

PAEis.  September  7.— U.S.  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam J.  Porter  today  labeled  the  Viet  Gongs 
Provlelonal  Revolutionary  Oovernment  tne 
southern  branch  of  Hanoi's  war  i^«*l*^ 

He  got  a  prompt,  angry  reaction  from  the 
Communist  side   at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

"PaUaclous    allegations    and    empty    lies, 
said    the    Viet    Cong's    chief    delegate,    Mrs 
Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  to  newsmen  at  the  end  or 
the  168th  session. 

"An  eecalatlon  of  provocation,  said  Ngu- 
ven  Mlnh  Vy.  North  Vietnam's  deputy  ne- 
gotiator, still  replacing  Xuan  Thuy,  who  Is 
said  to  be  reetlng  on  doctor's  orders. 

aaylng  the  peace  conference  must  deal 
with  facts,  Mr.  Porter  objected  to  the  "pre- 
tentiousness of  the  titles"  used  by  the  Viet 

Cong. 

"It  would  simplify  matters  here  were  you 
to  abandon  ridiculous  pretensee  and  accept 
the  fact  that  the  world  peroelvee  the  Viet 
Cong  as  the  southern  branch  of  Hanoi's  war 
machine— for  It  la  nothing  more  than  that. 

he  said.  ,.    _  „ 

At  a  preaa  brleflng.  Viet  Cong  spokesman 
Ly  Van  8au  snapped  that  Mr.  Porter  "should 
make  another  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  to 
learn  the  reality,  but  naturaUy  in  certain 
region*  he  will  need  the  permission  of  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovernment." 

Mr  Porter  said  the  Viet  Cong  are  not  pro- 
vl*lonal  "for  they  are  only  the  latest  embodi- 
ment of  a  oonaplracy  beginning  with  the  In- 

dochlneee  Communist  party  40  years  ago." 
"Nor  ar«  they  revolutionary,  for  nothing 

oould  be  more  reactionary  than  to  persist  In 

AsU'B  old  miseries  of  war  and  oppreeslon," 

Mr.  Porter  continued. 

MOBILIZATION    AND    COMBAT 

The  vs.  chief  delegate  said  the  Viet  Cong's 
problem  "is  Its  lack  of  repreeentatlvlty.  No 
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one  el*et«l  It  tato  offloss  It  dossnt  futtn. 
It  MimlnUters  nothing,  and  the  only  pro> 
grams  It  carrtee  out  are  mobtllaaUon  and 
combat  under  external  orders." 

Mrs.  Blnh  responded  that  the  AmerlesD 
program  of  Vletnamlzatlon  "Is  going  bank- 
rupt irretrievably"  and  this  had  led  the 
TTnlted  States  "from  one  defeat  to  another." 
She  said  the  Saigon  army  has  "proved  the 
InabUlty  of  Its  exUtanoe  without  the  masslee 
support  of  U.S.  air,  naval  and  logistic  foroee." 

The  delegations  agreed  to  meet  again  next 
Thursday.  

A  RARE  MAN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  NIW   YOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  Sevtember  21,  1972 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
attended  the  funeral  service  of  a  dear 
friend,  and  our  respected  and  admired 
colleague,  William  Pitts  Ryan. 

Prom  the  moment  I  received  word  of 
his  death,  I  knew  that  a  time  would  come 
in  which  we— his  coUeagues— would  join 
in  eulogy,  and  I  tried  from  that  moment 
on  to  extract  from  Bill's  life  story  that 
one  deed,  that  one  act,  that  one  bold  po- 
sition that  would  be  considered  the  hall- 
mark of  his  career.  It  would  be  to  this 
that  I  would  address  myself  today. 

On  Monday  evening,  I  went  to  the 
funeral  home  in  New  York  City  to  visit 
PrificlUa  and  their  children  and  perhaps. 
In  some  way,  share  their  burden.  But, 
with  the  same  strength  and  fortitude 
that  Bill  so  often  displayed,  it  was  Pris- 
cilla  and  the  children  who  were  giving 
comfort  to  those  who  came. 

Yet.  at  the  funeral  service  m.  Wednes- 
day morning,  a  young  man  of  21  rose  to 
tell  us  about  his  father.  The  young  man, 
in  his  own  words,  managed  to  speak  not 
only  for  liis  mother,  his  sisters,  his 
grandparents,  and  friends,  but  for  aU 
those  who  loved  Bill  Ryan,  for  all  those 
who  felt  a  great  burden  by  his  death, 
and  for  all  those  who  were  suffering  a 
deep  loss. 

I  will  read  the  words  of  William  Pitts 
Ryan,  Jr..  and  I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree 
that  Bill.  Jr.,  speaks  for  all  of  us: 

Euijaar  by  Wn^iAM  P.  Ryak,  Ja. 
My  father  was  a  rare  man.  Rare  beoaoee  In 
an  era  of  growing  cynicism  he  kept  faith,  in 
a  time  when  people  ware  losing  th^  valuss 
he  strengthened  his.  When  fighting  injustice 
8«emed  to  be  passe-he  fought  ^arderJU- 
ways  trying,  always  straining  to  the  uto«et 
to  fight  any  Injustice,  inequity,  or  wrong- 
doing. He  was  a  perpetual  champion  of  what 
l«best.  ^    .   _„ 

Yes.  my  father  was  a  rsxe  man.  A  msa 
about  whom  It  oould  bo  said  he  had  no  prtee. 
A  man  who  would  not  be  teaopted  except  cy 

^"int^ty  never  had  a  more  faithful  fol- 
lower than  BUI  Ryan.  ^^ 

Yes.  dad  was  a  rare  man.  no  great  oae^ 
slapper.  no  great  hall  foUow-weU-met  but  * 
man  who  inspired  people,  enlarged  Uvm.  anfl 
created  love — love  from  every  kind  of  peo- 
ple—young and  old;   rich  and  poor. 

And  now  he  Is  gone.  A  short  life  weU-Uveo. 
He  set  a  standard— a  standard  of  integrny 
and  courage.  ,, 

His  first  congressional  vote  was  for  «'" 
liberties— hi*  last  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. AU  the  votee  and  oongreselonal  acuvi- 
ties  in  between  were,  based  on  the  same  sewe 
of  justice,  the  same  fundamental  decency 
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BBd  integrity  which  motlvatad  tba  flnt  aad 

•nuoughout  his  oareer  h*  not  only  voted 
and  sstsd  aooordlsg  to  bU  oonsrtsnoa  but 
alio  nwer  forgot  he  was  his  peopled  ssrvant. 
HMianMatb  what  soom  saw  a  powerful  and 
^snil*"ff  personamy  was  a  dssp  humlUty 
and  oomr*!—'""  "^^  ^"^^  ^^^"^  ^  wastbsw 
to  isrve  not  to  be  served.  He  had  a  wavn 
humanltarlanis  heart;  people  msMUt  som*- 
thing  personal  to  him;  he  tried  to  help  tbosa 
who  needed  sssistance  as  he  sought  to  aid 
a  friend— he  was  just  plain  oolor  Wind— !>• 
could  not  see  black  or  white  or  yeUow  or 
brown— he  just  saw  peopla— human  batogs; 
bis  brothers  and  sisters  In  the  human  family. 

In  paying  their  last  reepects  It  was  the 
msny  constituents — ^the  people  he  served — 
who  gan  the  greatest  witness  to  bis  goodness. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  describe  tbe 
standard  that  my  father  followed  than  that 
which  Is  said  m  the  following  quotation  by 
Edmund  Burke: 

"Certainly,  gentlemen.  It  ought  to  be  the 
hspplnees  and  glory  of  a  representative  to 
Uve  In  the  strlcteet  union,  the  doeest  oorre- 
spondence,  and  the  moet  unreserved  com- 
munication vdth  his  oonstttuents.  Tbelx 
wlshee  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him: 
their  opinions  high  reepect;  their  business 
unremitted  attention.  It  Is  his  duty  to  saorl- 
floe  his  repose,  his  pleasure,  his  satisfactions, 
to  theirs — and  above  aU.  ever,  and  In  aU  cases 
to  prefer  their  Intereet  to  his  own.  But  his 
unbiased  opinion,  his  matvire  judgment,  his 
enilj^tened  conscience  he  ought  not  to  sacrl- 
flce  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men 
llTlDg.  These  he  doee  not  derive  from  your 
plesture — ^no,  nor  tnaa.  tbe  law  snd  the  Oom- 
stltutlon.  Tbttj  are  a  trust  from  provldenoe 
for  tbe  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answer- 
sUe." 

Dad  was  a  rare  man  and  we  are  grateful 
to  t^tnri  for  coming  to  us  and  we  will  miss 
blm  greaUy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Mortgage,  MetropoUtan  Building  As- 
sociation— 8  percent,  $24,235.3<. 


FINANCIAL  STATE3yIENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  iNniANA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav.  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  a 

statement  of  my  financial  assets  and 
liablllUes: 

Equity  in  conditional  sales  contract 
of  real  estate,  208  E.  2&th  St.,  Indianap- 
oUs.  $4,000. 

Store  building,  227-235  E.  Ohio  Street, 
Indianapolis.  $95,000. 

House,  207  C  St.  SE..  Washington,  D.C., 
$55,000. 

GI  endowment  insurance — cash  vsdue, 
16,225.70. 

DB.  Oovernment  retirement  fimd — 
amount  paid  in  with  interest.  $21,934.64. 

OldsmobUe,  1966,  F-85— 115.000  miles. 
$350. 

Coin  collection.  $100.  , 

Checking  account  at  U.S.  House  of 
R^jresentatives.  Sergeant  at  Arms.  $1.- 
008.14. 

Savings  Account — Indiana  National 
Bank.  $5,369.27. 

Household  and  office  fiu-nlshings, 
$1,500. 

Entitlement  to  Korean  War  10  per- 
cent disability  compensation,  waived 
while  in  public  ofBce — exact  future  value 
unknown. 

Great  Dane  dog — C-5.  priceless. 

Grei^  Dane  pup — ^U-2 — not  yet  house 
trained,  ciurent  liability. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNINO  BULOAR- 
lAN  NATIONAL  HERO  NIKOLA 
PETKOV 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

or  THE  ROT7SE  OF  RXPRBMCNTATIVXB 
Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  E^aeaker,  on  B^iteai' 
ber  23  we  mark  the  26th  amdverMuy  of 
the  judicial  murder  of  the  Balgartan  ii»- 
tlonal  hero  Nikola  Petkov. 

It  Is  espwdally  fitting  In  1072,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  much  disomskiii  of  "de- 
tente," of  an  "ertL  of  naKotlatlom,"  and  of 
an  "end  to  the  oold  war."  that  we  con- 
sider the  real  nature  of  oozxununlfm  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  brutalized 
so  many  freedom-loving  peoptos. 

It  is  important  to  reflect  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Bulgtiria  wfaieii  led  to  the  tragic 
death  of  Nikola  Petkov. 

After  the  Communist- inspired  Father- 
land Front  seized  the  government  and 
the  Bed  army  occupied  Bulgaria  In  1944. 
the  Communists  methodically  imdertook 
to  consolidate  their  rule.  As  their  coq- 
trol  became  nearly  absolute,  an  attack 
was  laimched  on  the  old  Tlmovo  ooststi- 
tutlon,  and  "poptUar  requests"  were 
trumped  up  for  a  new  one.  In  September, 
1946,  the  results  of  a  plebiscite  ellml- 
nated  the  monarchy  and  declared  Bul- 
garia to  be  a  republic.  Itie  following 
month,  electkms  were  held  for  a  Orand 
National  Assembly  which  would  enact  a 
new  oonstltutlfm.  After  the  new  legisla- 
ture convened  In  November,  Qeorgi  Dlm- 
itrov  formed  his  government. 

As  far  back  as  July  1954.  Nikola  Petkov 
sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Inter-AUled 
Control  Commission  demanding  post- 
ponement of  the  elections  which  the 
Communists  had  scheduled  for  the  end 
of  Aug\ist.  1946.  These  elections  were  to 
involve  only  one  list  of  candidates,  head- 
ed by  the  Communist  Party.  As  a  result 
of  the  memorandum,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter declared  that  Petkov  had  resigned, 
although  he  never  formally  did  so.  In 
protest,  Nikola  Petkov  and  other  cabi- 
net ministers  broke  up  the  Coalition  CJov- 
emment,  and  thenceforth  openly  <H>- 
posed  the  Communist  dictatorship.  Upon 
intervention  of  the  Control  Commission, 
the  elections  were  postponed  until  No- 
vember 18.  1945. 

In  October  1946.  Petkov  headed  the 
opposition  in  Its  election  campaign 
against  Communist-Soviet  attempts  to 
seize  full  control  of  the  ooimtry.  Petkov, 
after  his  election,  unmasked  in  Parlia- 
ment the  intentions  of  the  Communists 
and  their  leader,  Georgl  Dimitrov.  for- 
mer Secretary-Oenersd  of  the  Comin- 
tern. He  accitted  them  of  being  Stalinist 
agents,  and  said  that  their  hands  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  innocent  Bul- 
garians and  that  they  wanted  to  make 
Bulgaria  a  Soviet  province. 

For  his  efforts  to  keep  Bulsaria  free 
and  independent.  Petkov  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  against  the  state.  He 
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was  sentenced  to  die  on  the  gaJlowe.  and 
wa«  lat«:  secretly  executed. 

IMor  to  his  execution,  a  Communist 
representative  promised  him  a  pardon  if 
he  slflTied  a  petition  declaring  bU  t«- 
pentence.  Petkov  made  this  reply: 

You  are  even  trying  to  desecrate  my  saend 
memory.  My  sentence  was  passed  try  your 
Moscow  mastws  and  no  on*  oen  rsvolw  U. 
I  do  net  seek  mercy  from  youl  I  want  to  die 
eo  that  my  people  may  be  freed  sooner. 

Hie  Communist  leaders  of  Bulgaria 
are  frank  to  admit  that  theirs  Is  a  totali- 
tarian state.  Vulko  Chervenkov,  prime 
minister  imtU  1B&6.  stated  that: 

Ko  lastttutlon,  orgsnlsatloti.  or  pecaon  can 
be  above  ttu  PoUtburo  and  tba  OantralCCwn- 
mtttee.  AU  Important  Issues  of  the  gorera- 
ment  of  the  country  must  be  decided  by  tSie 
PoUtburo  and  Central  Oommlttee.  "moee 
guilty  of  devlatlaii  from  this  Betshsvlk  mis 
must  be  held  reeponslbls  and  punished. 

Tlie  government  which  Nikola  Petkov 
soxigtht  to  keep  free  and  independent  has 
become  nothing  more  than  an  instru- 
ment of  Soviet  colonialism  and  tyranny. 

Men  such  as  Nikola  Petkov  have  for 
many  years  been  attempting  to  tail  thoee 
of  us  in  the  West  what  communlan  is 
really  like.  Too  oftoi,  we  have  refused 
to  listen. 

Brave  men  and  women  have  shown 
th^r  opinion  of  communism  by  fleeing 
from  it  whenever  the  opportunity  has 
arisen.  Ttae  Berlin  Wall  was  ocaistructed. 
in  violation  of  all  Intematlonai  law  and 
allied  acreements.  because  tbe  people  of 
East  Oermany  would  not,  of  their  own 
accord,  remain  in  a  Communist  state. 
Macao  and  Bong  Kong  contain  millions 
of  Chinese  who  have  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  More  than  1 
million  Vietnamese  fled  to  the  Sooth 
after  the  Communists  took  arer  North 
Vietnam,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Nortb 
Korean  soldiers  refused  repatriation  at 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  The  Com- 
munists do  not  permit  people  to  vote 
with  ballots,  so  the  people  have  voted 
against  commimlsm  with  their  feet,  tbe 
only  means  available  to  them. 

"nioee  who  nalvriy  say  that  commu- 
nism is  not  really  a  dsmger  should  review 
the  careers  of  men  such  as  Nikola  Pet- 
kov. men  who.  in  their  own  time,  argvied 
against  the  conri^pt  of.  a  "pc^sular"  or 
"united"  front  with  the  advocates  of 
tyranny.  Such  policies  did  not  woik  then. 
BulgEiria's  enslavement  is  adequate  proof 
of  that  fact.  Such  policies  will  not  work 
now. 

Let  us  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Bulgaria  will  once  again  be  free,  and 
wh«n  Nikola  Petkov  will  take  his  right- 
ful place  as  a  national  hero  who  warned 
his  people  of  the  danger  of  tyranny,  but 
was  not  heeded.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  this  day  will  not  be  too  long  in 
coming. 


LOU  CA8SELS  OP  UPI 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  ffilTAN  DORN 

oar  BODm  ossot.Twa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RB*RaBKNTATIVE8 

ThuTBday,  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  DOBM.  Mr.  Speaker,  reoentiy  the 
Columbia  SUte,  one  of  the  South's  lead- 
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ing  newspaper*,  wrote  a  splendid  edi- 
torial commending  Lou  Cawels. 

Formerly  senior  editor  at  United  Press 
International,  highly  dlstlngulahed  and 
admired  naUonaUy  and  Internationally 
In  the  field  of  journalism.  Louis  Caasels 
now  resides  with  his  lovely  and  charming 
wife.  Charlotte,  in  Aiken,  S.C-  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Lou  continues  to  write  UPI's  "Religion 
in  America"  column  and  is  the  author  of 
-Jx  boots  and  numerous  magazine  arti- 
cles In  addition,  he  teaches  Journalism 
at  the  Aiken  branch  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to 
uhare  this  warm  and  outstarKllng  edi- 
torial with  Lou's  many  friends  In  the 
Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  article  follows : 

Tm  Vbjo«  or  Youth 
Vetermn  JournmlUt  Louta  CaaMU  f»»o»d 
hi*  Onit^l  Pr«M  Intern*tlon»I  cUenU  the 
other  day  with  *  perceptive  conunent*ry  on 
the  role  played  by  tr«e«  In  making  this  worta 
both  habitable  and  enjoyable. 

The  arboc«al  heroea  of  hl»  article  were  the 
"healthy  young  treea"  which  conaume  car- 
boa  dioxide  and  glv*  out  oxygen,  meanwhUe 
cooUng  the  auuoapbere  in  the  proceea. 

We  truai  that  Mr.  Caaaela.  who  haa  re- 
turned to  hl3  naUve  Aiken  County  after 
having  made  hl»  name  in  blg-tlme  Joumal- 
i«m.  will  permit  u»  to  accentuate  the  "young" 
m  hla  reference  to  our  leafy  friends. 

TOO  often,  overly  ■ealoua  envtrcinmental- 
isU  and  coMerrationlaU  rush  to  the  defense 
ot  every  tree  which  aeetns  threatened  by  axe, 
saw.  or  bulldoaer.  In  most  instjancea.  we  tend 
to  agres  with  their  aCorts  to  "spare  th*t 
tree."  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
"healthy,  young  trees"  are  the  ones  which 
contribute  to  our  ecological  welfare. 

Old  treea.  or  those  which  have  reached 
that  advanced  stage  of  maturity  when  thetr 
ni»j4«*i  chemistry  has  oeaaed  to  function, 
can  outlive  their  uaefulneae  Jxiat  as  do  we 
mortals.  And  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
It  makes  senae  for  them  to  yield  the  way  to 
younger  treea  which,  in  the  process  of 
growth,  purify  our  air.  protect  our  soil,  and 
beautify  the  countryside. 

•mis  Is  not  to  suggest  that  all  trees  should 
be  felled  upon  reaching  maturity.  Many  of 
them  serve  usefully  as  ground  cover,  shade 
providers,  and  scenic  sights  long  after  they 
have  passed  their  prime.  But  mankind  Is 
best  served  by  thoee  "healthy  young  trees" 
to  which  Lou  Caasels  has  attlngly  paid 
tribute. 
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THE  NATURE  OP  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoNaOT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTYBS 

Thursday.  September  2t.  1972 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Sena- 
tor George  McGove''n's  national  secu- 
rltv  panel  oresented  its  report  to  Sena- 
tor McGovern. 

The  panel  has  produced  an  excellent 
8m"»lysi<=  covering  the  ba'^ic  principles  be- 
hind Sen-^to-  McGove''n's  alternative  De- 
fense budget.  This  document  outlines  the 
principles  oo  whteh  Senator  McOov»m 
would  orient  our  Defense  Establishment. 
Specific  sections  are  devoted  to  the  na- 
ture of  national  security;  the  military 
budget  and  national  priorities;  strategic 
arms;  general  purpose  forces;  military 


manpower;  military  procurement;  and 
the  conversion  of  defense  production  to 
meet  domestic  needs. 

The  report  has  been  prepared  by  a 
distingiiished  group  of  leaders  with  spe- 
cial expertise  In  the  dafense  field.  The 
cochairman  of  the  panel  are  Paul 
Wamke,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr..  a 
former  member  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  staff,  and  Herbert  F.  York, 
former  director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  become 
more  familiar  with  the  McGovern  panel 
on  national  security's  views,  I  will  be 
placing  in  the  RECoaD  for  the  next  sev- 
eral days  chapters  of  the  entire  panels 
report  to  the  Senator. 

The  nrst  section,  entitled  "The  Nature 
of  National  Security."  (Jlscusses  the  basic 
and  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
national  security  is  based. 

I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  lor 
their  careful  study. 

I.  The  Natuxe  or  Nationai.  SxcrrxrrT 
(Presented  by  Vice  Chairman  Clark  M. 

Cllflcrtlt 
MlUtary  power  Is  essential  to  our  national 
security.  But  national  saeurlty  does  not  rest 
exclusively  or  even  prlmafUy  on  that  military 
power  To  think  and  act  as  if  It  did.  In 
todays  world  and  with  today's  problems.  Is 
delusive  and  destructive.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's conceptions  df  national  security 
and   foreign   policy   reflect   this   fallacy. 

We  continue  to  need  military  strength  to 
prevent  any  poaslbUlty  ol  attack  on  our  own 
territory    or   on    allies    whose    independence 
contributes  to  our  safety  and  well-being.  But 
the  forces  we  need  for  this  purpose  can  be 
armed  and  maintained  at  a  cost  significantly 
less   than   that    which    we    now   pay.   There 
must  be  a  new   and  searching  look   at   the 
uses  and  limits  of  mllltaory  power,  for  this  is 
the  prerequisite  to  achlarving  a  new  and  sen- 
sible ordering  of  priorities  and  to  avoiding 
the    folly    of    excessive    reliance    on    armed 
might   as   an   instrument   of   foreign  policy. 
Our      International      Influence      Is      best 
achieved  by  the  attraction  our  society  exerts 
upon  other  nations,  particularly  upon  those 
who  now  grope  for  an  Identity  and  political 
form  of  their  own.  But  unless  we  find  and 
use  the  funds  that  are  necessary  to  deal  with 
our  own  pressing   social,  economic  and  en- 
vironmental problems,  we  wlU  be  unable  to 
regain  the  common  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose, the  trust  and  confidence  In  each  other 
that  are  the  foundations  of  our  true  security. 
If  we  cannot  again  become  a  society  that 
operates  effectively  to  ensure  the  health  and 
welfare  of  all   our  people,   we  wUl  cease  to 
attract   other  nations  and   thus  forfeit   our 
Influence. 

We  cannot  cope  with  our  Internal  problems 
In  the  final  quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury If  we  continue  to  devote  the  major  share 
of  controlUble  federal  revenues  to  military 
purposes  Nor  are  dollar  costs  alone  the  most 
damaging  aspect  of  tl»e  present  trend.  The 
more  ominous  consequence  of  the  great  In- 
creases which  wUl  be  built  Into  future  de- 
fense budgets  If  we  embark  upon  the  new. 
unnecessary  weapons  programs  now  proposed 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  that  they 
can  be  rationalized  only  by  resort  to  unreal 
hypotheses  and  by  evoking  baseless  fears. 

Our  mounting  domestic  dlfflcultlee  wUl 
not  go  away.  U  we  Igaore  them  because  we 
are  transfixed  by  the  remote  risks  of  ex- 
ternal aggreealon  and  the  even  more  remote 
danger  cf  penetration  by  an  alien  Ideology, 
our  national  security  wUl  Indeed  be  In  grave 
danger  If.  Instead,  we  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom to  take  a  proportioned  view,  to  main- 
tain those  arms  and  armed  forces  actually 


needed  to  meet  any  realistic  threats  to  our 
physical  security,  we  will  And  the  Btraofai 
to  deal  with  these  threats  and  with  oar 
corrosive  domestic  problems  as  well. 

A  sonnd  start  toward  thia  obJoeWw  la  ts 
abandon    the    mlndlaaa    rhetorte    that   now 
dominates  much  of  the  dAate  about  mill- 
tary    spending.    The    Nlxoa    AdminMnttloa 
suggests  th&t  less  lavlsta  ezpendlturea  wouU 
m«ke    us    a    second-rate    power   and    would 
eliminate  our  abUlty  to  negotiate  effectively 
with  our  international  competitors.  It  charae- 
terlaed  any  attempt  at  slgnlficjuit  reallooa- 
Oon  of  federal  funds  as  a  taim  toward  Isola- 
tionism  that   would   endanger   world  peaca. 
Stich  looae  charges  rest  on  an  outmoded  and 
unsound  concept  of  the  role  of  military  foroe 
in  the  modem  world.  We  ar«  a  first-rate  power 
not  only  because  of  our  military  might,  but 
because  we  combine  vast  and  dlTerstfled  eco- 
nomic akOd  technical  strength  with  solid  yet 
flexible    democratic    Instttutlooa.    We    have 
more    than    adequate    military    strength  to 
preserve  our  status.  What  we  need  la  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  future  of  our  p<riltl<»l 
and  economic   institutions.  The  NUon  Ad- 
ministration, however,  continues  to  burdn 
our    economy    with    Inordinate    defense  ex- 
penditures based  on  its  erroneous  aasumptlcm 
that  mere  military  power  can  achieve  peace 
and  stabUlty. 

Implicit  in  the  Nixon  military  planning 
are  three  outmoded  concepUona  about  otir 
national  security  and  the  military  power  we 
need  to  protect  It : 

1  that  It  Is  our  responslbtllty  and  dertlnj 
to  undertake  unOaterally  the  policeman's  tda 
throughout  the  world: 

a  that  our  mUitary  might  should  play  % 
decisive  role  in  Influencing  the  political  de- 
velopment of  other  natlona; 

3  that  numerical  superiority  In  weapoiu 
connotes.  In  Itself,  an  improvement  In  na- 

tlonal  security.  .,,„,»,- 

History  has  given  us  special  responalbnitlss 
m  Europe  and  Israel — responalbUltles  we  win 
never  abandon.  Nor  can  we  Ignore  our  formal 
commitments  to  Japan.  Korea  and  other  na- 
tions,   even   though   time   haa   altered^elr 
significance.   0\ir   commitment   to   NATO  is 
fundamental    and   should   be   supported  by 
American  forces  sufficient  both  to  deter  at- 
tack and  to  maintain  the  sense  of  oonfldwuje 
In  Europe  that  attack  la  remote.  With  our 
military  aid  and  In  the  ahaence  of  Sorlet  in- 
tervention, Israel  has  shown  the  abUlty  to 
take  care  of  Itself.  Present  developments  on 
the  Korean  penlnsiUa  give  hope  that  this 
lingering  sore  may  at  laat  be  healed.  Japan 
grows  steadily  more  enable  of  seU-defMJii* 
except  against  the  nuclei:  threat.  If  clva  or 
local   war   should   break   out   elsewhere,  we 
should  make  manifest  our  national  IntersK 
and  concern  through  diplomatic  represMitir 
tlons.  offers  of  mediation,  economic  am»- 
ance,    and   support   for   multilateral  ptM^ 
keeplr.g  Initiatives  spon«w«l  by  the  United 
Nations.    But   beyond    these    steps,    nnlUtan 
restraint  by  the  Unite**  States  fan  do  »r 
more  to  restore  stabUlty  to  troubled  plac« 
than  any  indulgence  in  the  pernicious  notion 
that   through    the    use   of    A««-l«^  "fT* 
force  we  can  effect  a  better,  more  democraoe 

situation.  ,^     .  ^t^^t 

We  have  been  told  by  the  President  thM 
America  must  remain  the  "peacekeeper  m 
the  Asian  world."  And  In  his  recent  »PP^.- 
ance  before  the  Republican  Conventtoos 
Platform  Committee.  Defense  S»cretsiy 
Laird  urged  there  be  no  "abandonmentM 
the  natton's  role  in  helping  to  m^tatato 
peace."  We  have  indeed  a  reeponslblUty  w 
help  in  maintaining  p«aoe.  But  1*  »«  »  «*; 
sponsibUlty  that  can  rarely  be  discharged  ny 
the  introduction  of  Anwrlcan  a«PO''«*,7^ 
aiid  painful  experience  suggests  that  uu» 
1^  not  to  peace  but  to  political  depend- 
ence, agony  and  devastation  for  small  cwm- 
trles  and  to  the  dire  risk  of  confrontawn 
between  the  nuclear  powers.  The  time  nai 
surely  come  to  renounce  any  American  ngn 


-  dutv  to  usa  mUltary  forca  m  other  p|Jo- 
Z^^U^  quanwls.  We  have  no  n»J»^ 
plea  ui«""~*  ■« w._-i  »«  <mrw->a«  OUT  brand 


^^  ^r  tHiitAmwlcan  armed  forces 
T^^d'ouy  aTecl^^T^ln  the  polltloal 
ahou.d  play  »  ""^   nations— m  particular. 

TX"^  ^^^^'^^'^  arr«iS^ten4- 
i^L  t^d  acceptance  of  a  CommunlBt 
C'-oflov.rn^ent^Th^i.  -  once  a^ 

s.nri:  io^^iu<i  ^pT^t^ar-.^ 

!^  SaSv^apht  m  1957.  Oommmil»t 
dL^S^  t«e^  lncre«lngly  a  i*lftlve  doc- 

Ir^^owTng  Itself  in  widely  dlllertng  f orma^ 
,.n^r  in   countries   with    rigid   soclo-eeo- 

usually   m   oou  duq^tfltles  between 

nomlc  «xucturea  «J^J^^    ^     ^^. 

^unlT  in  ^"contemporary  world  are  »ot 
f^Slly  related  to  Soviet  or  Chinese 
^TpK>m  th—  facts,  we  ne«l  to  dwlve 
?So^^«uid11n«i:  nxst.  the  threat  to  us 
JS^rom  Soviet,  and  to  a  leeser  extent 
•^^f^M  oower-  Communist  Ideology 
Sc"onS^^^^^  Chinese  power  U, 
not  a  S«  threat,  »»owever  baleful  we  may 
ZLmii  It  Second,  like  aU  other  Ideas  the 
^ukist^a  cannot  be  -"PP"-^  ^J 
^Itary  force.  It  can  be  defeated  by  a  b«tt« 

Tur  nation  has  been  slow  to  recognize 
thLe  important  dUtmctlons.  Even  after  the 
SSien^tlon  of  the  Communist  movement 
^JflaT  advanced,  we  feared  the  spread  of 
Clonal  liberation  wars  m  which  In-t^- 
^ts  (Often  calling  themselves  Communist.^ 
might,  with  outside  help,  overthrow  W«rt- 
wsnl-looklng  governments.  In  response  we 
I.v«lop«l  doctrines  and  techniques  of  oojm- 
Ur-lnitfgency  and  cast  o^i«^'««  ,^^  ^^*  "J* 

of  shorfiag  up  all  such  «^'"'^f  "^^^f  °  ^'^ 
ter  how  dictatorial  or  corrupt,  because  they 
were  faced  with  Internal  rebeUlon  that  called 
Itself  communist.  Painful  experience  has  now 
shown  us  that  where  a  government  sym- 
patheuc  to  the  United  States  cannot  main- 
tain a  broad  base  of  support,  even  with  our 
.conomic  and  mUltary  aid.  the  IntervenUon 
of  American  troops  Is  not  o  solution  to  Its 
political  problenM.  A  government  that  is  not 
safe  from  its  own  people  cannot  »«  sared  oy 
American  miUtary  force. 

Yet    Immediately    after    propounding    the 
ambiguous  Nixon  Doctrine  \n  Guam  In  1989, 
President  Nixon  told  ThaOands  mlUtary  rul- 
•rs  that  America  would  be  proud  to  stand 
with  that  government   "against  those   who 
threaten  It  from  abroad  or  from  within."  And 
reports  from  Defense  Secretary  Laird  have  In 
the  past  listed  "political  agitation"  and    in- 
surgency   abroad"    as    threats    our    armed 
forces  must   be   prepared   to   counter.   "This 
year's  statement  omits  any  such  explicit  ref- 
ereace.  but   we    stUl   hear   disquieting   sug- 
gestions of  the  need  to  cope  with  "less  so- 
phisticated   forces"    and    "the    ever-present 
danger  of   modem   revolutionary   warfare. 
Such  expressions  look  too  much  like  mirror 
Images  of  the  Brexhnev  doctrine  by  which  the 
KPemUn  seeks  to  Justify  miUtary   lul*iv«n- 
tion  in  Eastern  Europe  when  Internal  devel- 
opments threaten  the  doctrinal  purity  of  an- 
other socialist  state.  A  budget  which  alms  at 
the  capabClty  to  meet  such  objectives  is  not 
only  excessive — it  Is  Incompatible  with  our 
national  aacTirlty. 

The  plBoe  for  ideological  competition  la  not 
the  battlefield  but  in  the  free  marketplace 
of  Ideas  and  In  the  quest  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic advances.  In  that  arena  we  can  com- 
pete with  confidence  and  pride.  Our  Dm- 
laratlon  of  Independence  affirmed  the  right 
of  a  people  to  alter  or  abolish  Its  form  of 
government.  No  fbrelgn  government  should 
look  to  us  for  protection  from.  Intamal 
dunsi.  Counter-tiiBUiigsncy  is  nalthar  a 
iKtrUUHm  nor  a  worthy  purpose  for  the  ap- 
plication of  American   military   power. 


Oxir  oollacave  s«surlty  amtfigeBWiits  wtth 
certain  nations  help  to  prewan*  tlw  {noUCna- 
Uon  of  nuclear  weapoaa  and  WBuoe  ths  d«i- 
ger  of  war.  But  the  mainteiiaxiM  at  taam 
arrangements  does  not  reqolM  us  to  !■«»- 
vene  in  ereey  looal  oonfllot  tfcroagbout  ia»e 
world  in  a  futile  attampt  to  dmman^Mtm  the 
credibility  of  Amortoan  aoourity  gnar^atoea. 
It  U  a  false  and  danguous  dootrUM  ttiat 
every  local  triumph  of  ravolutlonary  groupa 
somehow    weakens    the    security    of    Japan, 
Israel   and   Western   Europe,    and   thwefore 
demands  our  Intorvontloo.  Indeed  as  Vlt- 
nam  has  amply  demonatralMI,  undertaking 
such  ventures  dlvarts  our  anerglaa  and  at- 
tention   away    from   buUdlng   laatlng   raU^ 
tloDshlpa  with  our  alllea  sad  ends  up  weak- 
ening the  fabric  of  intamattonal  relatloa- 
shlps   upon   which   our   security   ultimately 
rests. 

The  third  outmoded  oonoapt  U  the  attrlbu- 
tton  of  political   value  to  the  poeaeHion  of 
BBilllary  hardware  far  in  ewjass  of  any  prac- 
tical purpme.  B«paatadly.  the  Ntaon  Admin- 
istration   has    claimed    poUtlcal    as    dlrtln- 
gulabed  from  mUltary  value  for  our  profligate 
defense  expanditures.  We  are  tdd  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  enduring  reality  of  the  stra- 
tegic balance,  the  naere  appearance  of  Soviet 
numerical  advantage  in  any  weapons  cate- 
gory could  have  a  debUltatlng  offact  on  our 
foreign  poilcy  and  would  erode  the  confid- 
ence of  our  alllBs.  We  are,  for  example,  urged 
to  worry  about  the  increased  number  of  aali- 
ing  hours  chalked  up  by  the  Sovtots  tn  the 
Bdedlterranean.  and  this  bwsomes  an  argu- 
ment for  adding  to  an  American  naval  capa- 
bUlty  there  that  already  dwarfs  that  of  the 

Soviet  fisct.  

Where  a  num«ical  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage m  any  pan  of  the  arms  arsenal  la  with- 
out mUttary  meaning,  it  can  have  a  poUtlcal 
Tnma.ning  only  if  we  give  it  one.  The  praaent 
attempt  to  maintain  an  American  edge  acroas 
the  entire  range  of  waapons  gro«ly  dlstOTts 
our    allocation    of    available    raaourow.    ^ 
nothing   is   addad  to  our  national   sociirtty. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  it  can  endure 
the  fact  that  we  have  1«  aircraft  earners  and 
they  have  none.  We  can  surely  endure  nu- 
merical inferiority  In  certain  weapons  oate- 
gorlBs  without  danger  to  our  real  »«nirlty. 
Such   SBvmmetry   Is  expllciay  recognlMd  in 
the  Interim  Offensive  Agreement,  Indised  the 
Idea  of  total  symmetry  Is  unrwil.  Our  present 
strategic  d»t«rrent  Is  more  than  adequate  for 
the  present  and  fore«e«ible  f utuiw.  It  la  more 
than  adequate  to  serve  as  a  baaU  for  t^rXbei 
SALT  talks  that  are  aimed  at  further  control 
and  r«iuctlon  of  strategic  arms.  These  facts 
would  be  quite  apparent  If  the  Nlxon  Admin- 
istration would  simply  stop  "poor  mouthing 
our  capi^mty  and  vlevrtng  the  near-term  fu- 
ture wltU  spurious  alarm.  „.   -,  o 
This  report  shows  that   the   current  U.8. 
course  la  the  wrong  course.  It  also  outlln^  a 
new    approach    to    nattonai    security.    Those 
who  argue  that  this  new  approach  means  a 
return  to  Isolationism  are  deceived  by  theU- 
own  narrow  definition  of  our  national  secu- 
rltv  and  of  the  poUcles  needed  to  ensure  It 
For  Just  as  our  national  security  Itself  nwans 
more  than  military  power,  so  our  intereet  in 
the  world  and  In  the  preservation  of  world 
order  Involves  much  more  than  foreign  bases 
and  troops  abrowl.  A  pwvaslve  in^of^^t 
wtth  other  nations  In  trade,  in  tavoatmmit 
and  in  monetary  arrangements  Is  not  isola- 
tionism   On  the  contrwy  it  constitutes  the 
basic  fabric  of  worid  ord«-.  We  ne«l  strong 
and  ready   armed  forces,   but  we  alao  need 
reaUatie  r«»gnl2»tlon  that  our  armed  forces 
constitute  only  a  moderate  P^  f*.""*^*^' 
nattonai  Influence  and  prestige.  Only  ttaough 
such  recognition  can  our  dafense  toudgrt  oe 
brought  within  more  roaKjnahl*  Iwunds. 

ThrfoUowlng  s^rtlona  of  this  paper  out- 
nne  our  national  ■wnirtty  ne«la  aal  t>^^ 
can  be  Diet.  The  flwt  deaU  with  this  wnXtltJ- 
ing  impact  of  our  peeeeot  miUtary  •xpondi- 
tures  on  our  domestic  economy  and  our  do- 


maatlc  programs.  N«rt  dlaousaed  la  the  vital 
issue  of  Strategic  Nuclear  Force*  and  ^t 
we  naed  to  be  sure  they  are  never  used.  Our 
raqulramenta  for  Oeneral  Purpose  Fwiiuui^are 
than  revlevred  In  the  context  of  what  Is  »«««- 
■ary  to  4»t«  or  maot  any  mflltvy  aasMdt  on 
oar  vital  mtwcata.  Tbrn  toy  iwue  of  mUltwy 
niaoaawOT  la  oonaid««d  against  the  ourreat 
SoSwund  of  poor  Bioralo  and  an  uns^ 
factory  lauo  of  combat  to  support  foroM.  The 
enormow  waste  and  the  urg«it  ne«l  for  re- 
form tn  weapons  development  and  procure- 
ment are  then  detaUed.  _»,„„ 
FlnaUy,  this  report  de^  with  tho  quMtion 
of  eonTerttng  to  'nore  peaceful  and  produc- 
ttvo  usee  tha«>  tnduatrtal  fadUttee  now  un- 
nsoea^rtly  devotwi  to  production  of  ^*^°^ 
ot  war    The  Nlxon  Administration  •«■•  Jo 
frighten  tiie  workers  of  America  into  tJie  be- 
lief that  our  economy  cannot  atand  peace. 
This  Marxist  notion  that  a  free  economy  re- 
auU*s  the  artificial  stUnulus  of  wtr  >»•  »<> 

fSuine  neLls  of  our  soel«y  can  be  n-t  only 
tf  we  muater  aU  ava«i.*l^taiant  '^^fT 
ntdogy.  These  prectous  a«ts  should  ncrt  be 
^JSSaerwl  on  the  making  of  arms  that  yield 
ua  no  return. 
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ThursdxLV.  September  21.  1972 
Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speater.  ad- 
mittedly the  marketing  of  grain  is  a  very 
complicated  business  and  difficult  to  ex- 
oiain  in  the  few  words  that  moat  reaxiers 
ire  willing  to  read.  Given  this  situation. 
it  could  be  expected  that  editorials  going 
enough  to  the  heart  of  the  situation 
would  not  be  plentiful.  I  think  two  such 
editorials  have  appeared  in  ne^spajpars 
in  recent  days  and  that  they  should  be 
set  forth  In  the  CowoamsiONAi  BacotD 
to  be  more  readUy  available  to  au. 

One  Is  an  excellent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  DCS  Moines  Sunday  Regis- 
teTof  September  17,  1972  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  „       , 
WHAT'S  That  Onoa  tn  thx  OaAW? 
Instead  of   blustering    about   a  retraction 
from  S«iator  UrOovem  for  »Wgntoghls 
mtagrtty   on   the   grain   deals   wtth   Bu«U. 
A^toilture   Swawtary    Butz    wouW   be    weU 
Xised  to  come  claan  on  au  the  «»f^^)J»- 
tertng  wUl  not  remove  the  suspicton  arlMng 
from  the  musical  chairs  rotation  oC  e»cu- 
tlna  between  UBDA  and   the  leading  grain 
exporting    ownpaniea   during    the    time   the 

daala  were  being  made  

Thera  la  a  strong  smell  of  favorttlam  In 
the  report  T,y  a  OTDA  omdat  "nL^-^J^y^ 
he  wso  told:  to  inform  grain  eaport  ccmpaniea 
of  a  change  m  export  subsidy  arrangwaents 
ahe«l  of  the  effective  deadline.  This  appar- 
ently gave  some  companlea  an  opportunity  to 
make  deals  for  substantial  extra  profits. 

Bute  cannot  deodorize  this  situation  by 
talking  about  the  great  benefits  to  Amfrtc* 
l^^^Zr^e  grain  -ales  to  a^«»«-?77^ 
oonc^las  that  But  were  the  b*"*^"/^ 
out  evenly  or  welght^l  tovrard  the  gjaln 
owapanlea?  Or  were  honeat  mtotakes  made  In 
h,^dUag  information  about  the  graladeala 

It  is  clear  that  many  whaat  larm«a  were 
unable  to  benefit  from  the  rl«  m  prtoes 
caused  by  ttao  extraoedlnary  sale  to  a«^ 
TisMe  la  doubt  that  ueOA  controltod  infor- 
matlon  releases  with  the  farmer's  Interaat  in 
TTf^  A  npon  toy  a  U  J.  agricultural  attach* 
in  late  June  indicating  a  much  shorter  Btia- 
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■i«a  gt^in  oiop  tbAQ  px«Tloualy  Ior*c«at  was 
not  rvlMMd  by  U8DA. 

CftO  tb«  fftnn«r  b«  sure  aom*  member*  of 
tb*  gnln  tr«(t0,  who  obviously  ar«  on  intl- 
m*t«  t«rms  with  U8DA  offlclkU,  did  not  b«T« 
Mjrller  InformAUon  tb*n  tbe  public?  Butz 
■ktd  tbe  release  oX  tb«  Russian  crop  report 
w»a  held  up  becsuse  It  w*b  "oonfldentlal", 
since  It  cams  through  diplomatic  obannsls. 
He  aald  Its  socuracy  was  doubted  and  more 
Information  was  requested.  Tbe  latter  Is  a 
good  reason,  assuming  no  bints  leaked  out 
to  the  grain  trade. 

The  most  questionable  part  of  this  affair 
Is  the  banding  out  retroactively  of  Juicy 
export  subsidy  payments  to  the  grain  eom- 
panlea.  Whan  USDA  finally  realized  that  the 
world  price  (as  well  as  tbe  VS.  price)  was 
being  jacked  up  by  the  grain  sales  to  Russia, 
It  lecognlaed  that  tbe  export  subsidy  was  no 
longer  needed.  But  It  gave  tbe  exporting 
companies  a  week  to  buy  grain  and  still  get 
In  on  the  subsidies — amounting  to  47  cents 
a  bushel  by  that  time. 

XT8DA  has  long  had  a  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity In  the  rtiease  of  crop  report  Infor- 
mation and  In  all  handling  of  agricultural 
information  which  is  of  market  signlfloance. 
Elaborate  procediires  are  followed  on  assur- 
ing faimeoa  and  avoiding  leaks.  The  recent 
happenings  in  the  grain  trade  and  its  con- 
nections with  USDA  have  shaken  farmer 
and  public  confidence. 

Congreas  needs  to  dig  all  the  way  into 
this  and  not  be  diverted  by  the  undoubted 
diplomatic  and  economic  advantages  of  tbe 
grain  sales  to  Russia. 


Another  editorial  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  Member's  attention  Is  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  17,  1972, 
and  it  is  as  follows: 

Whsat,  Dollaks.  and  a  Fkw  Favoss 
The    more    tbe    Agrlcultiire    Department 
explains  about  the  Russian  wheat  sale,  tbe 
deeper  and  more  disquieting  the  questions 
become.  Secretary  Buta's  evangeUstic  enthu- 
siasm for  the  wheat  deal  is  not  contagious. 
This  massive  transaction  now  raises  several 
different  kinds  of  Issues.  First  there  Is  the 
pecuniary  scandal,   in   which   a  few  trading 
companies  made  large  profits  through  inside 
information  furnished  to  them  alone  by  the 
department.    Next   there    Is   the    failure   of 
American  trade  negotiating  strategy,  in  which 
our  government  was  misled  and  exploited 
by  the  Russians.  They  have  taken  us  on  a 
gigantic  hayride  that  will  cost  the  American 
public  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In    subsidies    and    higher    domestic   prices. 
Finally,   as  a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  we 
have  given  the  Russians  commercial  advan- 
tages  that   we   do   not   apparently   offer   to 
anyone  else.  It  is  a  gratuitous  affront  to  our 
regular  and  reliable  trading  partners. 

In  tbe  scandal,  a  new  element  has  now 
oome  to  light.  On  Avig.  34,  tbe  department 
decided  that  tbe  export  subsidy  was  finally 
getting  too  high  and  It  prepared  to  abandon 
Its  policy  of  matching  price  rises  with  sub- 
atdy  rises.  Bomsone  at  the  top  level  of  tbe 
department  told  a  lowvr  official  to  call  half 
a  doin  tradlag  companlss  and  warn  them. 
Tbe    oOolal   dkl    In   fact   telephone    half   a 
doaen  major  traders  and  passed  oc  the  mes- 
ssge    before    tbe    market    closed    that   day. 
TboM  whom  the  department  naglsctad  to 
call  were,   of   course,   the  other*  who  deal 
on  the  sams   market:    domestic  businesses 
like  the  millers  and  bakers,  the  grain  coop- 
eratives, the  farmers  and.  If  Mr.  Butz  will 
pardon  tbe  expresston,  the  general  public. 
Tbe    generally    accepted    way    for   a   gov- 
emment  agency  to  announce  a  change  of 
poUcy  U  to  tell  the  news  services,  and  the 
gaosraUy  aooepted  ttme  Is  after  the  doee  of 
the  market.  Tbe  department  ignored  both  of 
thoee  rules. 
Wheat  is  bought  and  sold  on  a  speculattve 
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and  wildly  competitive  market  where  Inside 
information  is  readUy  convertible  into  cash. 
The  public  will  doubtless  hear  more  about 
the  content  of  these  phone  calls  when  Ccn- 
greasman  Purcell  of  Texas  continues  his 
bearings  on  Monday.  But  It  la  already  esUb- 
llBhed  that  tbe  department  was  feeding  val- 
uable Information  to  a  few  selected  middle- 
men, to  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  both 
domestic  buyers  and  the  wheat  farmers. 

More   broadly,   the   wheat  deal  calls  Into 
question  the  competence  of  the  American 
negotiators  who  produced  this  bargain  for 
the  Russian  government.  The  Russians  need- 
ed to  buy  the  wheat  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  needed  to  sell  it.  but  they  induced  us  to 
shell  out  well  over  HOC  million  In  subsidies 
to  entice  them.  This  aspect  of  the  fiasco  de- 
serves particular  attention,  since  tbe  admin- 
istration   is    now    embarking    upon    further 
trade  agreements  with  the  Russians.  In  the 
case  of  the  grain  sale,  it  appears  that  the 
people  at  the  top  of  the  department  did  not 
fully  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  reports  of 
crop  failure   from  o\ir  embassy  In  Moscow, 
and   tbe  data  from  the  weather  satellites 
They    were    persuaded    that    the    Russians 
mainly  wanted  to  buy  feed  grain.  Instead, 
Russia  went  first  for  wheat  and  bought  one- 
fotirtb  of  the  American  crop  at  the  low  sub- 
sidized price. 

The  Agriculture  Department  attempts  to 
defend  the  subsidies  by  arguing  that  they  are 
essential  to  keep  our  wheat  competitive  with 
tlie  world  prloe.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
world  prloe  this  summer  was  the  American 
selling  prloe.  No  other  nation  had  wheat  for 
sale  In  any  substantial  quantity.  This  truth 
is  confirmed  by  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  sale  of  American  wheat  to  China.  The 
Ghlneee  did  not  oome  to  tbe  United  States 
to  buy  It.  They  went  to  a  French  trading 
company,  which  came  to  the  United  Statee 
only  after  it  was  unable  to  buy  elsewhere. 
Our  sale  to  China  is  also  subsidized.  China, 
IncldentaUy.  does  not  suffer  a  food  shortage 
It    Imports    wheat    because,    evidently,    it 
wishes  to  export  its  own  rloe,  which  it  sells 
at  a  higher  price  to  earn  foreign  exchange. 
As  foreign  policy.  In  the  broad  sense,  the 
wheat  sales  are  characteristic  of  the  Nlzon 
administration.  It  has  frequently  been  noted 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  much  more  solici- 
tous, and  much  nuDre  successful,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  our  former  advera&rlea,  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese,  than  with  our  tradi- 
tional friends  and  alllea  In  grain  exports, 
the  contrast  in  our  treatment  of  the  Rvis- 
slans  and  tbe  Japanese  is  striking. 

Oongreaaman  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa  baa 
pointed  out  that,  in  our  feed  grain  sales  to 
Russia  late  last  year,  tbe  United  States 
gave  the  Russians  better  terms  than  It  was 
giving  tbe  Japanese  at  that  time.  In  the 
wheat  deal  this  summer,  all  buyers  presum- 
ably got  tbe  same  price.  But  the  Agriculture 
Department  discrlmlna>tsd  In  another  man- 
ner. It  held  the  price  low  and  stable  while 
the  Russians  were  buying.  Now  that  they 
have  bought  aU  they  want,  tbe  depcurtment 
is  letting  the  price  rise.  Those  who  buy 
steadily,  year  in  and  year  out,  must  now  pay 
more.  It  is  an  odd  way  to  treat  the  Jap- 
anese at  a  time  when  we  are  berating  them 
for  not  buying  niore  American  products. 

Secretary  Butz  keeps  suggesting  that  this 
summer's  wheat  sale  opens  a  vast  new  market 
for  American  grain.  Russia  is.  In  fact,  a 
very  erratic  customer.  Russia  g^rowa  Its  wheat 
very  far  north,  where  the  weather  is  fierce 
and  the  crop  fiuctuatlons  are  extreme.  In 
a  bad  year  like  this  one.  Russia  must  buy 
heavily  abroad.  In  a  normal  year,  they  buy 
much  lees.  In  a  very  good  year,  they  put 
wheat  on  the  world  market  to  oocnpete  with 
ours.  Japaa,  on  tbe  other  band,  buys  Amer- 
ican wheat  at  a  constant  rate  and  is.  m  any 
normal  year,  by  far  our  biggest  ciistocner  for 
It.  Tet  it  Is  to  ths  beasflt  of  tbe  Russians 
that  we  bend  the  structure  of  our  subsidies. 
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Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Division  of  National-Duquesne 
Worics,  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  located 
in  McKeesport.  Pa.,  has  just  observed 
its  100th  anniversary  as  a  leader  in  tbe 
pipemaking  Industry  of  the  worid. 

Its  record  over  the  past  century  is  re- 
plete with  outstanding  achievements, 
not  only  in  the  production  of  pipe  and 
well  casings,  but  in  the  Innovation  of  new 
products  as  well.  The  National  plant's 
anniversary  was  the  object  of  public  ac- 
claim earlier  this  month  but  overshadow- 
ing the  celebration  was  the  haunting 
question:  What  of  National's  future? 

What  is  in  store  for  this  facilty  which 
has   given   so  much   to  the   industrial 
growth  of  America  over  more  than  half 
of  the  Nation's  nearly  200-year  history? 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Speer,  president  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  supplied  the  answer 
in  his  speech  at  the  anniversary  dinner. 
The  future  of  National,  and  similar 
plants,  Mr.  Speer  stated,  is  closely  linked 
to  the  ability  of  the  plants  to  supply  su- 
perior products  vital  to  solving  the  grow- 
ing    energy     crisis     which     confronts 
America.  There  is  not  a  supply  of  energy 
fuels  to  match  the  obvious  demand  for 
their  use.  Why? 

The  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Speer  so  accurately 
notes,  America's  expanding  industrial 
might  and  changing  life  styles  is  de- 
manding more  and  more  energy  in  enor- 
mous quantities  and  the  effort  to  meet 
this  demand  is  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges in  our  history.  Part  of  the  ability 
to  overcome  this  challenge  rests  with  tbe 
industries  involved,  but  a  part  also  de- 
pends on  the  wisdom,  courage  and  the 
initiative  of  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speer  points  out  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  lax  in  not  establish- 
ing a  national  energy  poUcy.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  know  where  our  energy 
will  come  from  in  the  future  or  in  what 
form.  He  also  says  the  present  rate  of  i^ 
and  gas  drillings  are  far  too  low  to  meet 
the  growing  energy  burden. 

Supporting  his  view  is  the  National 
Petroleum  Council.  In  a  projection  to 
1985,  the  Council  sees  only  a  small  In- 
crease in  the  production  of  domestic  oil 
and  an  actual  decrease  in  domestic  natu- 
ral gas  production.  They  also  see  the  dis- 
turbing picture  of  America's  need  for 
these  energy  fuels  depending  to  a  greater 
degree  on  imports,  particularly  oil  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  Speer  had  some  intriguing  QUO- 
tions  about  this  projection.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  this  is  really  the  way  our 
oountry  should  go?  Is  it  the  only  way? 
Can  the  Federal  Government  move  to 
alter  the  apparent  course? 

Over  the  past  20  years,  Mr.  Speer  saW 
the  FWeral  Power  Commission,  which 
regulates  the  price  of  gas  in  the  flew, 
had  done  such  an  effective  Job  of  hold- 
ing down  the  prlc*  that  it  seriously  eur- 
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taUed  the  incentive  for  gas  explore 
to  discover  new  sources.  As  a  result. 
known  gas  reserves  today  are  at  a  recent 

history  low.  

The  Nation  faces  some  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences  if  the  Ptederal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  ignore  the  growing 
energy  crisis  and  relies,  Instead,  on  Im- 
ported energy  fuels.  ,j  i_    , 
Our  balance  of  payments  would  be  af- 
fected  It  has  been  predicted  imported 
oU  could  cause  an  annual  outflow  of 
American  doUars  at  the  shattering  level 
of  $20  to  $35  billion  in  leas  than  15  years. 
National  security  also  must  be  con- 
sidered. I  beUeve  It  an  extremely  risky 
gamble  to  depend  upon  sources  of  energy 
located  thousands  of   miles   from   our 
shores  for  our  national  defenae.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  know  that  some  of  these 
sources  are  in  areas  which  often  becwne 
hotbeds  of  international  tension. 

American  Jobs  certainly  are  a  factor  to 
be  considered.  They  would  be  affected 
by  such  a  policy,  not  only  in  industries 
directly  engaged  in  this  work  but  also  to 
related  Industries  which  supply  material 
and  services  used  in  developing  oil  and 
gas  resources. 

It  appears  obvious,  then,  we  must  be- 
gin concentrating  our  efforts  toward  a 
greater  reliance  on  domestic  supplies  of 
energy,  not  on  foreign  sources.  I  believe 
the  National  plant  and  other  similar 
plants  in  the  Nation  can  do  this — pro- 
vided they  are  given  assurance  and  as- 
sistance through  a  realistic  energy  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Prom  an  equipment  standpoint,  Mr. 
Speer  is  confident  the  National  plant 
could  compete  anywhere  in  the  world  in 
the  production  of  its  products.  But,  he 
adds,  it  would  be  Ironic  if  National  and 
similar  mills  would  have  to  operate  at 
an  unsatisfactory  rate  at  a  time  when 
there  is  wlde«)read  awareness  of  the 
energy  problem. 

Mr.  Speer  also  touched  on  another 
issue  which  has  been  debated  many 
times  in  the  House.  It  concerns  the  trade 
advantages  our  Government  offers  to 
foreign  manufacturers  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts here  while,  at  the  same  time,  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  (me  way  or  another, 
are  prohibited  from  selling  abroad. 

As  an  example,  our  Government  per- 
mits casings,  tubing,  and  Une  pipe  to 
come  into  our  country  on  an  almost-free- 
trade  basis,  while  our  products  have  no 
such  freedom  in  other  principal  markets 
of  the  world.  Oil  country  casing,  for  in- 
stance, is  produced  by  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Mexico,  and  Argentina.  Imports 
of  these  products  into  the  United  States 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  7^  percent. 
But  our  exports  to  Canada  are  hit  with 
a  duty  of  10  percent;  to  Mexico  the  duty 
is  45  percent:  and  to  Argentina  it  Is  up 
to  90  percent. 

In  addition,  as  many  of  us  here  real- 
ize, foreign  steel  producers  often  receive 
generous  subsidies  from  their  govern- 
ments to  sell  in  export  markets  and  the 
United  States  is  the  most  attracUve  of 
all. 

Mr.  Speer  believes,  and  I  concur,  that 
American  workers  will  fight  and  win  a 
shtu^  of  any  world  market  If  the  fight  is 
fair.  Consequently,  imfalr  trade  advan- 
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tages  given  certain  countriei  should  be 
removed — or  we  should  adopt  counter- 
vailing dutlM. 

As  a  steelmaker.  Mr.  Speer  knows  full 
well  the  damage  uiu«*trlcted  foreign 
steel  imports  caused  to  our  domestic 
todustry  imder  the  weak  TOhintaiy  ar- 
rangement  oar  State  Departmgit  nego- 
tlated  with  Japan  and  Weetem  Eannie  to 
1968.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
he  has  resenratlons  about  the  effectlve- 
ness  of  the  1972  voluntary  arrangsment 
under  which  more  than  18  million  tons 
of  steel  win  be  shipped  toto  the  United 
Statee.  He  rightly  assumes  this  Is  too 
much  of  the  American  market  to  put 
toto  the  hands  of  foreign  competitors. 

American  steriworkers,  who  already 
have  kiet  an  estimated  100.000  jobs  to 
foreign  imports,  will  feci  the  impact 
again.  But,  so  will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  the  loss  of  wages  by  the  steel- 
workers  will  be  reflected  to  the  loss  of 
r«venue  derived  from  the  Federal  Income 
tax. 

Mr.  Speer  pototed  out  the  combtoation 
of  high  manufadiuring  costs  to  our  coun- 
try, combined  with  the  sidwidles  foreign 
govemmants  grant  their  industries,  sev- 
erly  hamper  our  ability  to  compete  for 
world  markets.  He  said  the  market  for 
oU  country  goods  outside  the  United 
States  is  over  1.4  million  tons,  but  Amer- 
ican companies  will  ship  only  about  100,- 
000  tons  toto  this  market  because  of  this 
combination. 

The  answer  lies  to  a  partnership  of 
progress   between   union,   management, 
and  Government.  The  productivity  com- 
mittee of  union -management  have  made 
progress  to  solving  their  share  of  tlie 
problem.  Now  it  behooves  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  its  responsibility, 
establish  an  energy  policy,  equalize  trade 
advantages  and  take  the  necessary  aeticvi 
to  enable  the  National  piant,  and  others, 
to  meet  the  pending  energy  crisis  on  a 
pragmatic  and  ecooomlcally  sound  basis. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Speer  Is  confident 
the  National  plant,  the  American  worker 
and  the  American  ste^  todustry  can  and 
will  do  their  part  to  this  fight.  It  remains 
only  for  the  Government  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 
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feed  grains  during  the  5-manth  pe- 
riod of  July  1  through  NoveaAer  SO  and 
100  percent  of  parity  prtee  for  wheat  or 
$1.35  per  bushel  to  the  case  of  com  and 
comparable  lerete  for  other  feed  grains. 

As  a  result  oX  the  strtmg  demazid  for 
grato  occaslaned  by  ttie  Russian  grain 
sale,  the  market  prices  for  ^leat  and 
feed  grains  during  the  5 -mooth.  period 
of  July  through  November  to  the  case 
of  wheat,  for  example,  ha're  averaged 
much  hif^r  than  the  market  prices 
earlier  to  the  yesf. 

My  bill  would  change  the  5 -month 
July  1  to  November  30  period,  to  the 
case  of  wheat,  and  the  October  1  to  Feb- 
ruary 28  period,  to  the  ease  of  com,  to  a 
9-month  period  tocludlng  the  month 
of  January  1  to  September  So  fw  cal- 
culating the  average  market  prices.  Ibis 
bill  would  be  to  effect  for  this  year  and 
next  and  would  encompass  the  impact  of 
the  Russian  grato  sate. 

The  purpose  (rf  my  bill  is  to  spread  out 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  the  basis  for 
the  calculation  of  market  prices  under 
the  price  siipport  formula.  This  process 
will  more  accurately  reflect  the  market- 
ing conditions  factog  grato  farmers 
throughout  the  year.  It  win,  of  course, 
make  the  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers lower  to  formula,  but  It  will  raise  the 
amount  of  paymeots  they  will  receive. 

To  put  it  another  way,  my  bUl  would 
extend  the  benefits  to  aU  wheat  and 
other  grato  farmers  partidpattog  to  the 
program,  not  Just  those  selling  wheat 
early.  It  would,  of  course,  benefit  the 
early  s^ers,  too.  By  using  the  9-month 
period  to  the  formula  which  is  both  more 
equitable  and  more  accurate.  aU  grato 
farmers  would  receive  greater  benefits 
under  the  program. 


REPORT  FROM  CONGRESSMAN 
ED  ESHEUiCAN 


PRICE  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  RAISE 
FARM  INCOME  AND  AGRIBUSI- 
NESS INCOME 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

0»   ntMKBTXVANIA 

IN  THB  HOCSE  OF  RKPRESFNTATIVKS 

Thurtdav.  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  be 

sending  my  constituents  a  newsletter.  I 
am  Includtog  the  contents  of  that  news- 
letter to  the  RscoiiD  at  this  potot: 
RBPorr  FsoM  CONcaxssMAN  Kd  Bshlxmam 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

have  today  introduced  leglslaUcm  which 
would  change  the  formula  to  the  present 
law  for  calculating  wheat  certificate  pay- 
ments and  feed  grata  price  support  pay- 
mento  for  fanners  participating  to  the 
current  wheat  and  feed  grata  program. 

Under  the  present  law  wheat  certifi- 
cate and  feed  grato  price  support  pay- 
ments are  made  to  two  stages.  Wheat 
support  payments,  for  one,  are  made  to 
eariy  July  and  agato  to  December.  The 
total  of  these  paytaents  rrflects  the  dif- 
ference between  the  arerage  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  fanners  for  v^eat  and 


In  all  of  the  public  dlscusalan  about  the 
growing  t»x  burden,  the  property  t»x  hss 
come  under  heavy  fire.  For  one  thing  It  has 
more  than  doubled  nstlonsUy  in  the  pest  10 
yesrs.  It  is  also  very  regreeelve-^)l»clng  the 
hesvleat  burden  on  senior  cltisens.  low  In- 
come fsmllles,  families  with  fixed  inoomes, 
end  fsxmers. 

The  reection  egelnst  the  property  tax  has 
been  felt  In  msny  arses  where  clOaens  have 
rejected  new  raises  In  the  mlUage  rate.  Fur- 
thermoce,  the  eiurent  system  of  loeal  prop- 
erty tezes  ee  e  source  of  public  school  fi- 
nancing is  being  etaaUenged  in  the  courts 
end  in  some  caess  bee  been  declared  unoon- 
stltutlonal. 

Therefore,  •n.y  rsesnnshls  plsn  foe  tax  te- 
form  must  include  some  method  for  helping 
states  relieve  their  property  t*x  burden.  It 
will  do  no  good  to  replace  the  unfair  prop- 
erty tax  with  another  tax  that  Is  eqnaUy  un- 
fair. B\it  It  U  aear  that  mimons  cS  home- 
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owners  »crosa  the  coiintry  w«nt  eometblng 
<lon»  ftiul  expect  Ooogreea  to  act. 

IMMOS  BCrXNU 

Slnoe  Preeldent  Etaentaower's  w&nUng 
ebout  the  ■'mUltary-lxutuetrtal  complex"  la  so 
widely  quoted  tbeee  d*3rs.  I  thought  you 
might  be  Interested  in  another  of  Ike's  state- 
ments regarding  national  defense. 

In  a  Q>eclal  message  to  Congress  In  1960 
he  s*ld.  "that  just  peace  whifch  has  always 
been  and  which  remains  our  primary  and 
common  goal  can  neT«r  be  obtained  through 
weakneM.  The  beet  assurance  against  attack 
Is  still  the  possession  and  maintenance  of 
free  world  strength  to  deter  attack." 
cxmrwa  COSTS 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  that  cutting  the 
coats  of  government  means  In  Large  part  re- 
ducing the  number  of  Oovernment  employ- 
ees. Most  of  the  expense  of  running  Oovern- 
ment Is  a  matter  of  paying  personnel.  Por 
the  past  several  years  there  has  been  an  ef- 
fort at  the  Federal  level  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  employees.  The   chart   at   the   right 
shows  that  Federal  dvUlan  employment  has 
been  headed  downward  since  1909. 
UNCouj's  virw  OF  iroTT 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  some  wise  observa- 
tions on  many  aspects  of  public   life.  His 
comments  on  duty  seem  so  appropriate  to 
me  that  a  copy  of  what  he  had  to  say  now 
hangs    In    my    Washington    office    as   a    re- 
minder. 

Lincoln  stated,  "If  I  were  to  try  to  read, 
much  leas  answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on 
me,  this  shop  might  as  well  be  closed  for 
any  other  business.  I  do  the  very  best  I 
know  how — the  very  beet  I  can:  and  I  mean 
to  keep  doing  so  until  the  end.  If  the  end 
brings  me  out  all  right,  what  Is  said  against 
me  won't  amount  to  anything.  If  the  end 
brings  me  out  wrorg,  ten  angels  swearing  I 
was  right  would  make  no  difference." 

COMING    COWTTJ3ION 

"Dear,  would  you  drive  down  to  the  store 
and  buy  a  liter  of  milk,  two  meters  of  mus- 
lin, a  half -kilo  of  butter  and  a  deml  of 
Coke?  And  be  sure  you  keep  your  speed 
under  seventy  kilometers  or  they'll  pick  you 
up." 

Someday  that's  how  we'll  be  figuring  things 
If  Congress  app^ves  changing  over  to  the 
metric  system  within  the   next   ten   years. 

If  It  all  sounds  very  confusing  just  re- 
member that  we'U  have  several  years  to 
gradually  work  Into  the  new  system.  The 
problem  Is  If  we  don't  change,  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  leave  us  behind.  In  trade,  travel, 
science  and  other  vital  International  rela- 
tionships we  will  find  ourselves  outsiders 
and  unable  to  compete  or  communicate. 

The  decision  before  Congress  Is  whether 
or  not  we  can  afford  to  run  that  kind  of 
risk  even  If  we  are  Ukely  to  experience  some 
national  confusion  for  a  time. 

CHAMBES    COMKS    TO    CONCXESS 

I'm   pictured    at    the   left    with    members 
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of  the  Lancaster  Chamber  of  Commerce  who 
came  to  Washington  recently  to  discuss  leg- 
islative issues.  We  met  on  the  Capitol  steps 
and  then  went  Inside  to  begin  a  scries  of 
meetings  and  discussions. 

TWO    APFmOACRXS 

There  are  two  ways  to  approach  a  problem. 
One  way  la  to  Ond  fault.  I  prefer  finding 
solutions. 

"doc"  MOaCAN 

Thomas  E.  (Doc)  Morgan  (D-Pa.)  Is  my 
guest  eolumnut  In  this  newsletter.  He  Is  a 
medical  doctor  who  represents  Pennsylvania's 
39tb  District  and  Is  dean  of  our  congressional 
delegation.  It  Is  the  work  of  the  delegation 
that  Is  the  subject  of  Doc's  editorial. 
omsT  XDiToaiAL 

Tba  Pennsylvania  congressional  delegation 
at««rlDg  committee  consisting  of  three  Demo- 
omta  *nd  two  BwpubUcans  la  a  bipartisan 


acUvlty  which  was  Initiate*  by  Governor  Wil- 
liam W.  Scranton  In  1963.  The  comjnlttee  Is 
composed  of  mjrself  as  chairman,  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Barrett.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  John  P. 
Baylor  and  Herman  T.  Schaeebeli 

The  steering  committee  reflects  the  views 
and  serves  as  the  voice  of  the  entire  Penn- 
sylvania congressional  delegation.  It  func- 
tions continuously  as  a  unit  and  many  times 
as  Individuals  through  Its  chairman. 

Since  Ita  formation  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressional delegation  steering  committee  has 
become  a  very  effective  force  In  assisting  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  In  numerous 
and  varied  matters. 

In  addition  to  frequent  meetings  of  the 
steering  committee  where  problems  affecting 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  discussed,  dele- 
gation luncheons  and  dlaners  are  arranged 
for  reprisentatlves  of  the  State's  business 
and  Industry  which  enable  them  to  discuss 
with  the  entire  Pennsylvania  congressional 
delegation  their  problems.  These  functions 
have  proved  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  our 
State. 

The  Peimsylvanla  oongressional  delegation 
composed  of  twenty -seven  House  Members 
and  two  U.S.  Senators  Is  proud  of  the  bipar- 
tisan close-knit  association  which  they  en- 
Joy  in  cooperation  with  the  steertng  conmilt- 
tee  and  which  Is  the  enty  of  other  delega- 
tions in  the  United  States  Oongreas. 

SOin   THINGS    t    RAVA   BCXK    SATIK6 

i4bottf  Confresa 

At  thla  point,  where  Congress  stands  could 
be  summed  up  this  way:  There's  lots  of  work 
to  do.  and  the  time  to  do  it  Is  running  out. 
About  ^un  eantrol 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions  about 
the  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  are  meant  to  be  exercised  In  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  In  the  case  of  handguns. 
It  seems  to  m«  that  this  fact  means  that 
the  purchase  of  such  weapons  should  be 
limited  to  responsible  persons.  Thus.  I  could 
favor  legislation  that  would  establish  a 
stringent  procedure  for  assuring  that  only 
responsible  Individuals  purchase  handguns, 
but  I  will  not  vote  for  an  outrtght  ban  of 
them. 

About  buaincj 

Letter  to  a  Constituent,  August  31,  1972 
I  have  opposed  strongly  the  forced  busing 
concept.  There  is  enough  evidence  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  Job  of  providing  a  quality 
education  for  all  students,  regardless  of  race, 
Is  not  something  you  accomplish  with  a 
school  bus.  Bxising  suburban  children  to  the 
inner  city  or  inner  city  kids  to  the  suburb 
may  be  some  social  planners'  idea  of  good 
schools,  but  I  can't  see  that  the  children 
Involved  wUl  end  up  getting  a  better  educa- 
tion. 

itbotit  food  stamps  for  strikerg 

Newspaper  Column,  August  3.  1972 
It  has  been  prettv  conclusively  proven  that 
avaUabUlty  of  food  stamps  to  the  families 
of  strikers  has  enhanced  the  ability  of  strik- 
ers to  hold  out  for  their  demands  and  to 
this  extent  the  Federal  Oovernment.  In  ef- 
fect, negates  Its  hope  for  prompt  settlement 
of  work  stoppages.  In  addition,  of  course.  I 
feet  .n  ts  grossly  unfair  for  taxpayers  to  have 
to  foot  this  bin  for  those  voluntarily  not 
working. 

About  VietTiam 
Letter  to  a  OoBStUuent,  June  22.  1972 
In  regard  to  our  missing  and  prisoners  of 
war,  an  tboceptable  cessation  of  the  war  must 
include  both  the  return  of  our  living  and  a 
complete  and  neutral  aocotmtlng  of  all  those 
we  believe  to  be  held  by  the  enemy. 
About  Tederai  spending 
Letter  to  a  ConstUusAt,  August  16,  1972 
Every  American  ahc^uld  give  some  thought 
to    the    posslblUty    of    higher    taxes    as   he 
watches  Congress  go  on  Its  spending  spree. 
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time,  somehow,  someone  la  going  to 
e  to  pay  for  all  of  this,  and  that  some- 
one Is  going  to  be  the  taxpayer.  Unless  some 
brakes  are  put  on  now.  the  already  overbur- 
dened taxpayer  Is  going  to  get  hit  up  again. 
And  I  doubt,  and  the  President  doubts,  that 
any  of  the  Federal  programs  are  something 
that  most  people  want  to  aupport  with  addi- 
tional taxes.  I 


OLYMPIC  TRAGEDY 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  dn  PONT 

or  sn.A'W&SE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  DtJ  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Delmarva  Ecumenioal  Agency.  The 
letter  expresses  most  eloquently  the  sad- 
ness and  outrage  we  all  feel  about  the 
senseless  massacre  in  Munich. 

We  must  agree  that  violence  does  in- 
deed beget  violence,  and  as  Governor 
Carvel  suggests  in  his  letter  we  must 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  peaceful 
solution  of  our  problems. 

The  letter  follows: 

DCLMAKVA  EcrrvENiCAL  Agxnct, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  September  7,  1972. 

Hon.    PiXBBX    8.    DT7    PONT. 

House  of  Htpresentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  DC  Pont:  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Delmarva  Ecumenical  Agency 
at  its  monthly  meeting  at  Its  Executive  of- 
fice in  the  Blue  Hen  Mall.  Dover,  Delaware 
on  September  6.  1972  expressed  Its  shock 
and  deep  concern  about  the  massacre  of  the 
eleven  members  of  the  Israeli  Olympic  team. 
In  the  Olympic  arena  dedicated  to  better 
understauding  and  brotherhood  this  unto- 
ward violence  Is  decried  as  the  worst  possible 
way  to  brtn'g  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  whatever  inequities  that  may  exist. 

We  pray  that  this  shocking  event  may  have 
the  effect  of  causing  all  people  of  good  will 
to  realize  that  in  this  world  today  violence 
in  whatever  area  begets  vicdence,  and  we 
pray  that  this  example  may  cause  us  to 
dedicate  ourselves  and  our  future  to  bring 
solutions  of  any  and  all  problems  no  matter 
how  vexatious  they  may  be. 

We  express  our  deep  sympathy  to  the 
families  and  friends  of  all  the  unfortunate 
victims. 

Sincerely, 

ELBEBrr  N.  Carvxi., 

Chairman. 
Donald  E.  Lxms, 
Executive  Director. 


CHANGES  IN  NATIONAL  NEKUe 
AND  PRIORITIES 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  us 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  which 
result  from  changes  In  national  needs 
and  priorities.  We  are  also  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  which  the  Congress  has 
in  recognizing,  encouraging,  and  sup- 
porting sound  and  rensonable  programs 
which  provide  for  transition  of  our  ai- 
gineering  and  scientific  manpower  re- 
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gources  whldi  are  so  vital  to  our  national 
ittwigth;  from  drfenae  pursuits  to  other 

national  needs  in  civilian  and  domestic 
aiMS  »«  improvements  in  the  int«Tia- 
tional  situation  and  our  essential  defense 
commitments  permit. 

We  are  also  cognizant  of  the  difllcul- 
^e8  of  local  governments  in  effectively 
utilizing  engineering  expertise  and  re- 
sults of  research  which  may  be  applicable 
In  day-to-day  operations  such  as  trans- 
portation and  traffic,  communications 
systems,  sanitation  and  pollution  and 
public  safety.  More- effective  application 
of  technology  at  the  local  level  can  as- 
sist communities  In  providing  improved 
puUic  services  and  better  living  condi- 
ttoDS  for  people  in  those  communities. 
Certainly  everyone  is  concerned  about 
bsmessing  our  tremendous  technological 
capability  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
and  that  must  be  done  where  people  live 
and  work. 

Recently,  my  attention  was  called  to 
what  I  feel  is  an  iaiportant  although 
small   program    initiated    by   my    alma 
mater.  Auburn  University,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Based  on  the  public  service  and  exten- 
sion concept  which  is  so  inherent  in  the 
land-grant     university     tradition,     the 
school  of  engineering  of  Auburn  has  em- 
ployed two  engineers   who   were   "dis- 
placed" from  the  defense-aerospace  pro- 
grams in  Hunts ville.  After  a  period  of 
special  transition  education  and  training, 
one  of  the  men  was  placed  with  the  city 
of  Anniston  and  the  other  in  Geneva, 
which  has  four  rather  small  towns  with 
which  the  engineer  is  working.  A  unique 
and  Important  aspect  of  the  program  Is 
that  the  imiverslty  is  providing  a  base  of 
oigineenng   and  scientific   support  by 
both  faculty  and  students.  Such  interac- 
tion provides  very  realistic  inputs  to  the 
education  and  research  programs  of  the 
university.  This  Integral  relationship  also 
builds  into  the  system  an  essential  com- 
pcment  of  continuity  smd  renewal. 

These  two  men  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  transition  from  defense-aero- 
space engineering  to  community  engi- 
neering and  are  performing  needed  and 
valuable  services  in  their  new  environ- 
ment. You  will  be  interested  In  knowing 
that  one  has  Just  bought  a  new  home 
with  the  hope  that  his  "conversion"  Is 
permanent. 

Another  project  which  was  imder- 
taken  by  Auburn  University  this  summer 
with  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in- 
volved two  faculty  members  and  five  stu- 
dents, who  worked  directly  for  the  city 
in  studying  more  efOcient  use  of  com- 
puters, improving  vehicle  maintenance 
systems,  reviews  of  municipal  codes  for 
subdivision  development  and  land-use 
planning.  Two  engineering  students  and 
three  graduate  students  in  planning  were 
involved  and  the  experience  they  have 
gained  will  be  a  valuable  part  of  their 
education.  One  of  the  engineering  stu- 
dents has  expressed  an  interest  in  work- 
ing as  an  urban  systems  engineer  with 
the  city  of  Mcmtgomery  when  he  grad- 
uates next  year. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  supporting  these  programs  which 
have  great  potential  for  accomplishing 
^very  of  technology  at  the  local  level 
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to  support  efforts  of  OovemnMnt  In  oro- 
vidtac  better  servlesk  tff  the  public  M  well 
as  Auburn  University  for  ita  Initiative  In 
developing  this  dynamic  system  which 
serves  as  a  model  in  our  eOoits  to  creste 
better  intergorenuBflBtal-lnstltutlonal 
systons  to  luing  to  bear  oar  tedmotoel- 
cal  resources,  utllMns  existing  Institu- 
tions and  eai>abilit!r  on  local  problems. 
Such  new  programs  may  oontribtite  sub- 
stantially to  eerecUve  focusing  (rf  our  re- 
sources in  new  directions  which  chang- 
ing national  priorities  indicate  are  essen- 
tial to  meet  public  needs. 


LET  US  TAKE  ANOTHER  LOOK  AT 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  GsoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  a 
sudden  everyone  is  predicting  a  tax  in- 
crease and  using  the  revenue-sharing 
bin  as  a  major  justification — or  as  the 
whipping  boy.  Well,  at  least  we  are  now 
forewarned,  and  I  for  one  Intend  to  take 
a  new  look  at  this  bill  when  it  returns 
from  conference. 

Also,  what  about  the  social  services 
limitation  provision  added  to  confer- 
ence which  penalizes  the  mentally  re- 
tarded through  omission?  The  House 
version  had  no  such  limitation  provision. 

And  what  about  the  Federal  audit  dis- 
cussions now  being  bandied  about?  As 
a  news  article  in  Oie  September  16,  1972, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  pototed 
out: 

cities  and  states  must  annwally  advertise 
their  plans  to  use  the  money  in  local  news- 
papers and  report  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, whkjh  may  ai*dlt  the  books. 


What  about  the  rising  cry  that  revenue 
sharing  is  fiscal  irresponsibility?  An  edi- 
torial entitled  "Revenue  Sharing  Is  a 
Trap."  published  In  the  September  17. 
1972,  Issue  of  the  Columbus,  Oa.,  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  presented  an  excellent  discus- 
sion on  this  topic. 

The  editorial  reads: 

PXAjnjTs  roB  What  Wx  Pat  Out:  "Rxvxntjx 
Shaking"  Is  a  Tkap 
(By  Olenn  Vaughn) 
My  prediction  Is  that  we  as  taxpayers  are 
going  to  rup  thje  day  we  stood  by  and  al- 
lowed ourselves  "tt)  be  lured  Into  this  "rev- 
enue sharing"  buslnesB. 

WhUe  local  rtected  oflalals  hav«  been 
walling  about  It  and  no  dcrabt  aie  llclOng 
tbelr  chops  now  that  both  houses  of  Con- 
grees  hav*  passed  It,  we're  borrowing  our- 
selves into  a  trap.  It's  Just  aaother  way  for 
our  big  federal  government  to  get  much  big- 
ger while  at  the  same  time  malting  us  all 
more  behoWen  to  it. 

This  oountry  already  Is  spending  *3S  bU- 
llon>plus  more  per  year  than  It  is  taking 
In  and  "rervenue  sharing"  wUl  add  annttmr 
$6  billion  per  year  In  red  Ink  money,  greatly 
intensifying  the  pressure  to  raise  federal 
taxes  even  nvore. 

If  Congre<58  were  more  interested  in  serv- 
ing the  best  Interests  of  the  people  than 
m  keeping  He  same  tight  grtp  on  the  purse 
strlnfis,  it  bould  help  the  hard-pMaaed  local 
govercmAats  by  almply  reducing  federal 
taxes  by  an  amottBt  tqati.  to  wbat  It  voted 
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to  "abare."  With  that  much  prM«ire  oA, 
local  elected  olBclals  could  collect  their  own 
tax  revenues,  which  Is  as  It  should  be. 

Various  public  estimates  have  put  Colum- 
bus' share  of  the  "revenue  sharing"  pro- 
gram at  about  $3.5  miUlon.  It  plta—w  me. 
of  eotrrse.  that  a  ent  Us  property  t«xe«  wUl 
be  forthcoming.  But  the  fact  ts  that  SSJI 
mlUlon  Is  ]uBt  a  drop  In  the  backet  com* 
pared  to  what  we  In  Columbus  pay  out  each 
year  In  federal  taxes. 

In  laeo  we  paid  $56.7  million  In  Income 
taxes  alone,  plus  another  $37  mlUlon  In  em- 
ploye-employer Social  Security  taxes.  It's  a 
lot  more  this  year.  And  there's  no  tailing  bow 
many  mUllons  our  cltlaens  are  paying  out  IB 
corporate  taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  ucUe  taxM, 
Uquor  taxes,  cigarette  taxea  and  so  on. 

The  revenue-sharing  plan  is  adverttsed  as 
one  with  "no  strings  attached."  How  long, 
dear  reader,  do  you  think  that's  going  to 
last?  And  since  our  system  will  Immediately 
become  dependent  up>on  "revenue  sharing," 
what  do  you  think  the  "strings"  will  be 
when  they  are  attached? 

Sen.  David  OambreU  vot«d  against  revenue 
sharing  and  this  Is  one  time  he's  aoUdly  la  my 
comer.  He  said  he  saw  no  Justification  for 
enacting  a  program  of  that  magnitude  with 
no  restrictions. . . 

The  senator  continued:  "It  does  not  re- 
place or  reorganlM  existing  federal  assistance 
programs  under  which  nearly  $30  blUUm  ts 
being  spent  each  year  .  .  .  and  what  Is  root* 
alarming,  no  restraints  or  Inoentlrea  are 
contained  In  the  program  to  encourage  care- 
ful q>endlng  of  these  funds  at  the  local 
level.  .  . 

It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  to  funnel  all 
that  money  to  Washington,  through  the  cum- 
bersome federal  bureaucracy  and  back  again. 
What's  reaUy  frightening  about  It  la  that  ttUs 
Is  Just  a  small  beginning  to  an  entirely  new 
way  of  life  with  power  centralized  In  Wash- 
ington like  we've  never  dreamed  about. 

Kven  as  big  a  lump  of  money  as  tke  live- 
year,  $90  blUlon  program  Is,  when  m>rmkled 
out  over  the  country  it  la  going  to  be  like 
gold  dust  into  the  wind. 

Temporarily.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  pretty  good 
deal  for  local  elected  oOctale.  It  aeeBOs  like 
having  your  cake  and  eating  It  too  when  lo- 
cal governments  can  get  publlb  reveniie  to 
spend  without  having  to  ask  their  ooostltu- 
enU  for  It.  But  the  euphoria  Is  going  to  be 
short-Uved  because  the  taxpayers  are  going 
to  demand  the  promised  pm|»eity  tax  cuts 
In  equal  measure. 

But  even  at  that  it  Is  quite  obvious  we 
could  get  a  whale  of  a  lot  more  for  our  tax 
doUars  If  we  paid  them  dlrecUy  to  our  loeal 
government  rattier  than  dlverttag  them 
through  Uiat  incredBile  federal  sifter. 

When,  fellow  cltlaens,  are  w«  gotag  to  stop 
fctrtfiing  otireelvee  about  "federal  money?" 
When  are  we  going  to  stop  allowtag  ouzaelvea 
to  be  deluded  by  thoee  who  ace  msgnaol- 
mously  t>i»^r<"g  our  own  motley  with  tu? 


These  are  valid  questians  and  bare 
now  coaxe  much  clearer  Into  toam.  I^ 
us  take  a  fresh  look,  a  cloee,  haxd  look 
at  that  conference  r^?ort. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ZKAKB  JOEaXBOH  OF 
TEMNB8SEE  POR  HIS  OUfl'lN- 
QUIBHSD  SERVICE  AS  SEROEANT 
AT  ARMS  OF  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

IN  THE  HO08B  OF  BBPRESKKTATTVBS 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  SV1KB  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  ^jteaker. 
as  the  Honorable  Zeake  Johnson,  Ser- 
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nant  »t  Arm*  of  the  Houae,  retireB  after 
S^  than  17  years  of  diBtln«^«J  J^ 
dedicated  service,  I  want  to  take  U^ 
means  of  paying  tribute  to  thla  outstand- 
ing Tennessean. 

Zeake  Johnaon  ha»  lerved  the  Mem- 
ben  of  the  House  faithfully  and  con- 
sclenUously-Wid  has  carried  out  ma 
duties  aa  Sergeant  at  Arms  with  diligence 
and  devotion.  .       ,  .     ..  ^ 

Zeake  Johnson  has  been  loyal  to  the 
traditions  of  the  House  of  RfPreaenta- 
Uves  in  his  service  as  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
Aa  the  guardian  of  the  mace,  he  has  sym- 
boliaed  the  parliamentary  heritage  upon 
which  the  Houae  waa  founded.  He  haa 
carried  out  his  many  duties  and  respon- 
Bibilltiea  with  honor. 

Zeake  Johnson  was  bom  in  Dyersburg, 
Tenn.,  on  April  2.  1910.  and  later  moved 
to  Jackson.  Tenn.  He  served  as  Assistant 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  from 
1»37  to  1942  when  he  enlisted  in  the  U.b. 
Coast  Guard.  ^^    ^  . 

PoUowlng  his  honorable  discharge  in 
1945  he  continued  his  Interest  In  public 
service.  In  1955  he  was  elected  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House,  a  position  which 
he  has  held  through  succeeding  Con- 
sresses  In  1968  he  was  also  sergeant  at 
arms  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

zeake  Johnson  Is  a  great  Tennessean 
and  a  great  American  and  as  he  enters 
upon  his  reUrement.  which  is  richly  de- 
served we  all  wish  him  the  very  best  of 
good  liick  and  success  for  the  future. 


raOHWAY  INTERESTS  8^  TO 
SUBVERT  AND  UNDERMINE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

•     or  mcRiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 
Mr  DINOEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day September  19.  1972,  the  other  body 
piUed  8.  3939.  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway 

^*iicluded  in  that  bill  U  section  147  ai- 
tltled  "Termination  of  Federal-Aid 
Relationship." 

The  objective  of  this  section  Is  to 
undermine  and  subvert  two  other  acta  of 
Congress  which  have  received  wide- 
spread citizen  support;  namely,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
and  8«:tion  4(f)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act. 

section  147  of  the  Senate  bill— and  an 
Identical  section  13  in  HJl.  16656  wWch 
was  approved  on  September  13.  1972, 
bv  the  Houae  Subcommittee  on  Roads  ol 
toe  Coounlttoe  on  Public  Works— would 
"terminate"  all  portiona  of  the  San  An- 
tonio North  Expressway  "  »7«l5^ 
aid  highway  project.  This  is  describwi 
In  the  August  18.  1972.  Senate  report  (S. 
Rept.  92-1081)  on  S.  3939  as  an  un- 
usual" step. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  high- 
way interests  of  this  Nation  to  seek  to 
undo  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  protect 
the  pubUc's  right  to  enjoy  our  Parklands 
wildlife  ar«».  and  a  clean  and  healthful 
environment.  These  special  Interests  do 
not  Uke  the  fact  that  our  Nation  has 
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awakened  to  the  need  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment, mey  want  a  fw^ljand  ^  «»" 
ploit  and  develop,  willj-nllly.  in  the 
name  of  progress.  . 

NIPA  hM  been  described  as  a  fuU 
disclosure"  law  intended  to  make  de- 
cisiaiunaklng  more  responsible.  But  these 
special  interests  dialike  such  laws  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  disclose  their 
activities  and  work  in  a  flshblow-like  at- 
mosphere that  encourages  the  public  to 
learn  more  of  their  plans.  ,  _,  . 

But  they  are  afraid  to  undertake  a 
frontal  attack  on  NEPA  and  other  en- 
vironmental laws.  So  now  they  seek  to 
chip  away  at  NEPA  by  carving  out  ex- 
ceptions and  rendering  the  law  tooth- 
less The  San  Antonio  termination  provi- 
sion of  S.  3939  and  HR.  16656  is  one  of 
those  exceptions.  If  we  allow  this  ex- 
ception, they  will  ask  this  House  to  ap- 
prove another  exception  in  section  139 
of  H  R   16656  concerning  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge  and  there  will  be  more,  I 
assure  you.  .        . 

I  urge  you  not  to  allow  this  to  happen 

The  San  Antonio  highway  was  first 
sunaested  in  the  mldfllUes  by  the  San 
Antonio  City  Council.  In  I960  the  Texas 
Highway  Department  recommended  two 
alternate  routes  for  the  road— one  of 
which  would  go  through  the  Bracken- 
ridge-Olmos  Parklands. 

In  1961.  a  bond  issue  passed  for  ac- 
quisition of  Uie  right-of-way.  But,  ac- 
cording to  our  distinguished  former  col- 
league, now  a  Federal  judge.  Homer 
Thomberry.  "No  particular  route  was 
specified  on  the  proposition  as  It  ap- 
peared on  the  voters'  ballots." 
In  1963.  the  State  settied  on  the  park 

After  Congress  enacted  section  4(f)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
of  1966.  which  is  aimed  at  preserving  our 
parklands.  the  San  Antonio  Conserva- 
tion Society  in  1967  requested  that  a 
different  route  be  selected.  When  tiieir 
request  was  denied,  the  society  fued  a 
lawsuit  in  December  1967. 

In  January  1968.  the  then  Secretary  of 
Transportation  said  there  had  been  no 
approval  by  DOT  for  this  right  of  way. 
and  in  April  1968  he  sought  an  analysis 

of  the  project.  ^^^,„  « 

On  September  23,  1968.  the  DOT  Sec- 
retary gave  conditional  approval,  but  it 
never  was  effective,  because  In  February 
1969  the  State  refused  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions. „ 

On  December  23.  1969.  DOT  Secre- 
tary John  A.  Volpe  approved  two  end 
segments  outside  the  park,  but  not  the 
middle  section  in  the  park,  and  called 
for  a  study  of  the  park  section.  But  in 
January  1970.  the  State  objected  to  this 
approval  and  in  April  1970  refused  to 
make  the  study.  ,^  ^ 

But  on  August  4,  197a-after  enact- 
ment of  NEPA— the  State  reversed  itself 
and  agreed  to  tiie  study  if  Federal  funds 
would  be  available  immediately  for  the 
two  end  segments.  „  i^ 

On  August  13,  1970,  Secretary  Volpe 
agreed  and  on  August  24.  1970.  bids  were 
authorized.  ^       ^.       ,. 

On  September  1.  1970,  when  the  cit- 
izens learned  of  this,  the  lawsuit  was  re- 
vived "claiming  they  had  found  out  about 
the  Secretary's  action  only  through  the 
newspaper." 
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The  August  18,  1972.  Seaate  report  on 
S.  3939  states— Senate  Report  No.  93- 
1081.  on  page  42: 

The  8t»t«  obt»ln«l  Initial  rout*  approTal 
from  the  PfKleral  Highway  AdH(ilnl«tr»tor  and 
purchased  aU  rlght-of-w»ya  and  completed 
all  relocation  with  approxlmattfy  $7  mlUton 
in  State  and  local  funds  prior  to  the  change* 
in  Federal  law  which  now  involve  It  in  legal 
controversy.  The  Secretary  of  Tranaportatlon 
approved  the  letting  of  eoMtructlon  con- 
tracts prior  to  recent  Federal  court  decisions 
defining  the  standard  by  which  the  admla- 
istratlve  approval  was  to  be  reviewed.  Thus, 
the  project  haa  twice  been  caught  by  changes 
in  Federal  law  and  procedures  aflectlng  lu 
completion  as  a  Federal-aid  project." 

According  to  our  former  colleague. 
Judge  Thomberry.  the  State  did  not  ob- 
tain any  approval  from  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  prior  to  enactment  of 
section  4(f)  or  NEPA.  Moreover,  DOTs 
approval  of  constructiaa  contracts  far 
the  two  end  segments  occurred  8  months 
after  NEPA  was  enacted  into  law  on 
January  1,  1970,  and  weU  after  tiie  court 
case  had  been  filed. 

Thus,  the  project  was  not     caught, 
either  twice  or  even  once,  "by  changes  in 
Federal  law  and  procedures." 

In  the  lawsuit — Conservation  Soctetf 
V  Texas,  Civ.  No.  30915.  Aug.  5,  1971.  3 
ERC  1872— Judge  Thomberry  of  toe 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  described 
the  parks  in  question  and  concluded: 

II  Preservation  of  Parklands:  Ttw 
Brackenrldge-Olmos  Basin  ParMands  are 
unique  park  and  recreation  areas  situated  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  San  Antonio  Blver  and 
surrounded  by  a  densely  P<^»t«5  urbM 
area  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  f^^^ 
contain  Sunken  Gardens,  an  open  air  th^ter. 
two  golf  courses,  the  San  Antonio  Zoo,  picnic 
areas  Mture  trails,  and  many  acres  of  green, 
open  space.  While  there  la  a  factual  d^te 
concerning  the  exact  number  of  acres  threat- 
ened by  this  proposed  expressway.  It  appears 
that  the  expressway  will  require  the  use  of 
between  116  and  360  acres  of  parkland. 

in    Noncompliance     with    the    Staiut«ry 
Law'  Our  task  is  simplified  greaUy  to  begin 
with  because  it  Is  undisputed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  compiled  with  none  M 
the  above-quoted  statute*  In  his  approval  ^ 
the  two  -end  segments"  ©fthls  expressway^ 
No  environmental  study  under  NEPA.  Bss 
been  made  with  respect  to  these  ^'[o  J™ 
segments,"    and   the   Secretary   has   demon- 
stated  no  effort  by  anyone  to  wj^*  *^ 
section  4(f)  "feasible  and  P^^Jf^^.^tii^ 
tlves    to   the    route    followed    by   tli««^^^'^ 
"end  segments."  which  come  right  up  to.  « 
not  in  to,  the  Parkland*  from  both  th«  ^"^ 
and  the  south.  Thua.  It  r«iuU*e  ^o  di«=^ 
slon    to   eetabUsh   that   there   has   ^^^ 
compliance   with   any   of  the  above-quoted 
statutes. 

Moreover,     Judge    Thomberry    said 

that — 

section  4(f)  "does  not  »"t»>ortM"  DOTto 
separate  a  "project"  tato  ••segments.  In  short 
the  secretary  acted  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
authority. 

He  thMi  said: 

By  the  Secretary's  own  admission  W 
adopted  this  piecemeal  solution  m  order  to 
^fuse  a  controversial  sKuatlon  by  •tteinpt- 
ing  to  strike  a  compromise  between  thow 
who  were  determined  to  buUd  ^' Jf" 
way  and  those  who  were  «J«termln^« 
Mve  the  Park.  The  problem  with  tlie  8««- 

tarys  solution  to  the  con*"*'"^? J* ,!5«S 
nxlaooncelved  his  role.  The  conflict  oetww 
Stfklands  and  Highways  has  '^^'"^V^ 
^ived  m  the  Halls  of  Congress.  wWchl» 
the  proper  place  In  our  system  °J^^^ 
ment  for  priority  decisions  to  be  made.  Ana. 
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ga  the  sututea  ban  In  quaatloD  make  cImt. 
^^.^.jf^/i.  Mid  enviroiim«ntal  vaiuaa  are  oon- 
JU^nd  panunouBt.  See  Citiaem  to  Preserve 
Overton  Park,  Iric.  v.  Volpe,  401  UjB.  at  — , 
•1  s.  ct.  at  sai-aa  [a  krc  lawi  (i97i) . 

But,  despite  these  acts  of  Congress  and 
judce  Thomberry's  decision.  DOT  and 
the  State  seek,  through  8.  3939  and  H  JL 
1M56.  to  rtm  roughshod  over  the  public, 
destroy  i»ri  of  the  pubUc's  parklands, 
and  Ignore  the  laws  of  Ccxigress  and 
{woper  court  deciaioos. 

The  Sierra  Club,  comments  on  this 
matter  in  a  September  20.  1872,  letter  to 
me,  as  follows: 

SAN  ANTONIO   NOBTH   XZPaxSSVrAT 

We  are  opposed  to  Sec.  113,  which  would 
oTcrtum  a  raoent  federal  court  dedaioci  and 
Man  a  "segment"  of  a  Federal-aid  project 
to  be  buUt  by  Mate  funds,  thereby  avokUng 
oompUance  with  federal  laws  and  proeedurea 
in  constructing  the  controversial  segment  of 
the  Federally-aided  highway.  Such  an  action 
la  sbjeetionable  not  only  on  the  merits  of 
tbe  caae  for  the  North  Kspreesway  but  alao 
becanse  It  seta  a  dangerous  preoMlent  and 
amounta  to  plecem.eal  dismembarmaQt  o( 
federal  statutes,  moat  notably  saetlon  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  Tranaportatlon  Act 
sod  the  National  Bnvlromnental  Pt^cy  Act. 


THaxz  szsTxas  aamaa 
We  are  opposed  to  Section  180  because  It 
would  deprive  both  District  of  Columbia  and 
Virginia  citizens  of  their  baalc  democratic 
right  to  Judicial  review  of  violations  of  fed- 
eral and  state  law  in  conatmctlng  the  Three 
Sktan  Bridge.  It  would  alao  depitf*  dtlflena 
In  all  the  statea  of  the  rl|^t  tQ  jodleUI  re- 
view  of  any  detennlnatlon  which  may  be 
deemed  to  carry  out  the  "mandate"  o<  the 
rtderal  Aid  to  Highways  Act.  Section  140 
VDOId  abolish  all  the  provlalona  of  local  Ola- 
tilet  of  Ckilumbla  highway  law  In  rtiatlon 
te  all  Interstate  highway  projects,  ttereby 
laaring  District  of  Columbia  and  fbdecal  of- 
ficials free  to  use  any  procedures  tbey  wtab 
In  constructing  these  massive,  destructive 
highways.  We  urge  you  to  delete  sections  139 
sod  140. 

<  •  •  •  • 

KMVnONlCZNTAL   P«0TXCT10N 

The  rights  of  citizens  and  the  present 
enrironaental  protection  practices  must  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  Highways  authorisation 
Ull.  Rights  such  as  NSPA  and  the  require- 
ment that  all  highways  are  subject  to  en- 
rinnmental  Impact  statements  and  Section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act,  which  protects  parks  and  wlldemesa 
■nas,  must  not  be  clrciimscrtbed  in  any  wmy. 

The  Congress  should  not  be  a  party  to 
tbese  attempts  In  S.  3S39  and  HJl.  166S6 
to  subvert  and  undermine  NEPA  and  sec- 
tion 4(f) .  The  House  will,  by  rejecting 
this  attempt,  make  it  clear  to  the  public 
that  its  environmental  concerns  are  not 
more  rhetoric  and  that  our  environment- 
al laws  must  he  respected  and  lived  up 
to  by  Federal  agencies  and  the  special 
highway  interests. 

When  the  bill  is  before  the  House,  a 
QQihber  of  my  colleagues  will  formally 
Join  me  In  urging  such  rejection. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  pollttcs.  we  thought  we  were  makinr 
progress  toward  a  new  era  of  efBclency 
and  better  sendee. 

But  almoat  every  day  I  receive  letters 
in  my  ofBce  complaining  about  alow  de- 
livery and  a  general  deterkvation  ol 
postal  service,  eepeclally  in  our  rural 
areas. 

The  Atwater  Herald,  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congres- 
alflcial  District,  rec«itly  carried  an  edi- 
torial on  postal  service,  which  to  inform 
my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Rxcoao. 

I  call  BttenUoci  specifically  to  the  edi- 
tor's remarks  about  a  differential  in 
postal  services  between  urban  and  rural 
areas.  As  he  asks,  are  not  all  of  our  citi- 
zens "first  class"  and  should  thegr  not  be 
provided  with  equal  flrst-claas  poital 
service? 

SacALLsa  TowMs  Hit  Acauf 
For  several  weeks,  the  Postal  Department 
haa  been  attempting  to  realign  Ita  organisa- 
tion.  This   la  apparently   being  doiM  by  a 
vMiety  of  methods. 

There  are  two  which  do  strike  at  the  Poet 
Offices  In  smaller  towns  very  hard. 

In  communlcatioDs  sent  to  our  local  post- 
master, there  are  Indlcatkms  that  our  service 
wlU  be  trimmed. 

Hours  of  service  time  during  the  day  Is  on 
the  top  of  the  list.  This  means  opening  the 
poet  office  counter  later  In  the  morning  clos- 
ing It  over  noon  hour  and  closing  early  in 
the  afternoon. 
Why? 

Aren't  we  In  rural  Minneeota  or  rural  any- 
where. Just  as  Important  aa  the  people  who 
live  In  first  class  i>ost  oOce  arses?  Aian't  our 
postage  rates  the  same  as  everywhere  la  the 
nation?  And,  yet  the  departmeot  waats  to 
give  us  third  rate  service. 

If  we  must  sacrifice  cm  service  at  oui  level, 
then  why  shoiild  we  pay  the  same  ratee  as 
the  first  claes  oOoes? 

I  understand,  the  department  waats  to  cut 
costs —  But,  why  do  It  In  the  smaller  olBces 
on  service.  Are  theee  big  sectional  centers 
so  etaclent? 

Another  point — Ole  Hovey  has  beea  a 
clerk  here  for  twenty  some  years.  Now  the 
department  comes  along  and  says  you  cut  to 
30  hours  a  week. 

Sure,  he  is  given  other  altematlvee,  but 
In  some  cases  this  could  mean  loss  at  reve- 
nue to  a  community  as  weU. 

I  dont  buy  this  cut  back  In  service— we're 
paying  first  class — ^then  let's  keep  what  we 
have. 


SMALLER  TOWNS  HTT  AGAIN 


HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    ICXNNSSOTA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav,  Sevtember  21,  1972 

Hr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
voted  to  take  the  postal  service  out 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  KKW   Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RKPRSSSMTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  Ym*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  appnMudiing  c<mgres- 
sional  action  on  the  Hlfi^way  Transpor- 
tation Act,  I  felt  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest  tn  the  September  7  testimony  of 
WilUam.  J.  Ronan  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Ronan  is  chair- 
man of  the  MetropoUtan  Transportation 
Authority  in  New  York,  which  adminis- 
ters a  regional  commuter  rallraad  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  New  York  City  subway 
and  bus  sorvlce.  Taken  together,  this  ur- 
ban transportation  system  services  7  mil- 
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lion  people  per  weekday.  Mr.  Rosian's 

testimony  follows: 

Kxc^VTS  or  RncABJCs  st  Wzluam  J.  Boman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  meniibars  of  the  Benate 
Subcommittee  on  »»^"Mng.  wrMiMiT.^  mrtti  ur- 
ban Affairs,  my  name  Is  WUllam  J.  »«ii^n  j 
am  President  of  the  hHtttnts  for  Kaptd 
Traaatt  which  includes  among  ita  membcta 
the  pubUe  agencies  which  operate  every  raU 
rapid  transit  system  ^wimtifn^  iq  the  United 
SUtes.  Canada  and  Mezloo.  as  weU  as  repre- 
sentatives of  metrxjpolltan  areas  tK«n  are 
planning  raU  rapid  tranalt  systems.  Ay.r.^.>p, 
that  are  members  of  the  Institute  alao  oper- 
ate the  natkm's  larsest  urban  bus  systenM. 
Theee  rati  and  bus  systems  serve  areas  having 
a  population  of  some  66  mimiw^ 

I  am  also  Chairman  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Transportation  Authority,  which  to  respon- 
sible for  New  York  City  subway  and  bus 
service,  and  the  regional  commuter  rallraad 
lines.  The  Authority's  daUy  weekday  rlder- 
shlp  Is  almost  seven  mlUlon. 

I  wovUd  like  to  ontnmend  President  Nlxc«i. 
the  Congress.  Secretary  Volpe  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  for  the  progress  that 
has  been  mads  m  recent  years  by  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Admin  Istralkm  in  providing 
more  money  and  federal  reeonrcee  to  aid  our 
urban  btis  and  rail  tranalt  systeme^ 

Thanks  to  this  action  we  have  begun  to 
redress  the  Unbalance  tn  transportation  fi- 
nancing and  resouroes  in  our  urban  areas. 
However,  the  dlspn^Mrtlonate  public  Invest- 
ment in  highways  has  persisted. 

I  would  Uke  to  discuss  briefly  two  legis- 
lative propoealB  which  would  provide  new 
initiatives  m  giving  state  and  local  govem- 
nwnts  the  needed  flexlbUlty  to  develop  bal- 
anced transportation: 

First,  we  think  that  thoee  provtalona  of  the 
Senate  Bill  constituting  the  proposed  Ped- 
eral-Ald Highway  Act  of  1973  which  would 
expend  the  uee  of  highway  funds  to  include 
tnis  transit  lB4>rov«msnts,  are  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  Howanrer,  we  would  like  to  see 
theee  provisions  expanded  to  Include  other 
modes  of  public  tranaprat  such  as  street 
cars,  new  light  raU  transit  vehlclee  and  people 
movers— which  are  very  much  part  of  the 
new  urban  technology — as  well  as  the  more 
eonventlonal  raU  tranalt  fatuities.  The  pro- 
visions,  as   they    are   now   propoaed,  permit 

funds  for  trolley  busee.  as  an  example but 

would  not  permit  trolley  ears  or  other  viable 
transit  alternatives  now  avallabte  to  our 
cities.  The  provisions,  as  written,  do  not  go 
far  enough  and,  indeed,  handicap  thoee  cities 
whoee  transit  depends  largely  on  rail  systems. 
Transtt  system  planning  in  these  dtlss  has 
progreeaed  to  the  stage  where  it  is  essential 
that  theee  elements  be  Integrated.  VFe  feel  It 
Is  vital  that  such  modal  Integration  be  en- 
couraged l>y  the  Cmigreas  and  that  the  new 

emptwais  on  system — rather  than  project 

planning  dictates  that  no  distinction  be  made 
as  to  avallabUlty  of  funds. 

If  we  want  a  metropolitan  area  to  have 
flexlbiUty  In  using  urban  transportation 
funds  for  highways,  rail  transtt.  buses  and 
otter  new  modes  of  transportation,  then  that 
iWxlbUlty  Is  dependent  upon  a  broad  and 
nondlscrtmlnatOTy  funding  base  wtthtn  the 
law. 

Obviously,  the  monlee  whfcii  would  be 
made  available  through  the  Highway  Trust 
Pund  under  this  blU  are  not  large  t»«-«g*i  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  ran  systems.  But.  we 
believe  this  problem  can  be  dealt  with  by 
Increasing  the  contract  authority  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transpartation  Assistance  Act. 

Our  second  propoeal  relates  to  the  level  at 
Federal  aeslstanee  for  capital  bnprovament 
projects.  The  Federal  share  now  flasd  fcr 
mass  tranqwrtatlon  projects,  haa  a  oefllng  of 
07  percent  (with  a  floor  of  60  percent) . 

The  Senate  has  already  reoogntaed  the  tn- 
eqalty  and  inadequacy  of  the  tov  mass  tran- 
sit assistance  leveU.  Transit  amendrntDts  tn 
tbe  Benate-paesed  1972  Housing  BUI  would 
give  tbe  aecretary  of  Tranaportatloe  dlecre- 
tionary  authority  to  provide  up  to  90  percent. 
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H0WtT«r.  th»  lack  oX  »  matxUtory  »*'«»  of 
S^tlSc.  hM  cr«»t*d  un45«mmty  on  the 
MM  and  local  Uvel  in  plannln*  °^1«  P*^ 

il^^ln  the  mghtrar  »ct  which  ha. 

STlnttitate  pro).et.  and  70  P««=«*^^ 
oth«  major  programa).  This  BO  V^romt 
S^m«i  ^«wlly  juatllUd  in  raUtlon  to  tha 
wSl.?  W^m  in  that  It  U  the  equivalent 
to  uTI^Sra^Pedwal  .ha«  to,  aU  highway 
P'Si^f  th».  propo.1.  which  I  ofl«^to- 

d.,  are  furthw-  docum«nt«l  ^^ "^f*^*?^ 
vtaument  which  ha«  biwn  lubmltted  l«ra» 
|!iJortl  I  fMp^rtlully  urge  your  favor»b  e 
^^eratl^-TtTln-ure  that  rn^ ^»^\ 
ta  awen  tta  rl«btf\il  place  to  our  rMtian  s 
^JS^tlon^llcle.  and  plan,  for  tha  fu- 
J^reWth  and  derelopment  of  our  cltlea. 


EXTENSICHSS  OF  REMARKS 

•n  tbay  ylalMd  mactaiixery  hlU.  They  were 
struck  with  the  fact  that  on  the  hlU  the 
smalleat  plow  exhibited  wa.  an  eight  bottom. 
Indicate  sonvethlng? 

Surely  there  is  something  to  ponder  about 
by  u»  city  folk,  and  the  Industry  which  pro- 
duces our  suetenance.  Thlnf.  may  not  be  the 
m%fn»  In  the  dlatant  tomorrow. 


September  21,  1»7»      I     ^g^tember  21,  1972 


CONTRACTS  AND  GRAINS  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 
CORPS 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 


BAD  TREND 


HON.  JOHN  W.  ZWACH 

or  MOtnaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRBBKTTATIVIS 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  contlnulne  trend  of  the  de- 
cline in  numbers  of  the  family  farm  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  giant  corporate  agricultural  produc- 
tion units.  __  ^_ 
This  situation  is  of  prime  concern  to 
our  newspaper  editors  in  rural  Minne- 

An  example  of  that  concern  Is  an  e<^- 
torial  by  O.  B.  Augustson.  an  editor  who 
has  long  been  a  weU-tof  ormed  sto^sntof 
Oae  rS^Ll  scene.  In  the  Wert  Central 
Daily  Tribune  of  Wfflmar  in  our  Minne- 
sota Sixth  CongressloDal  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission, 
and  to  inform  my  colleagues  and  all  of 
the  other  people  who  read  the  Cokoms- 
sioNAL  RkcoRD.  I  Insert  this  excelloit 
editorial  by  Mr.  Augustson. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bad  TaxMO 
If  one  walked  down  the  street  of  an  urban 
city  and  m«t  one  acquaintance  aft«r  the 
other,  each  on.  would  tell  of  wm.  rtot. 
Kolng  out  of  bualne«.  There  would  be  a  num- 
Sttbl  th«n-enuf  to  paint  a  sertou.  plc- 
t\ire  Til.  final  axciaiaatlon  would  be— 
Oraclou.  me.  what  la  happening  to  our  town? 
The  above  1.  a  fanciful  .cane.  But  the  on. 
we  portray  now— 1.  not  fancy— It  U  fact. 
Walking  down  the  atreet  and  meeting  other 
fcOka  who  Ull  u.  that  thl.  famUy  farm  I. 
going,  on  the  rocks,  we  hear  of  one.  we  hear 
of  two.  we  hear  of  too  many. 

We  should  be  alarmed  at  thl.  laat  mwm. 
But   .trangely   enul   we  seldom   note   such 
alarm.  Just  aa  If  thoee  loea  of  family  famw 
means  nothing  at  aU.  No  thought  of  th»  fu- 
t\ire  when  the  loM  of  such  small  farm.  wOi 
mean  somethiag  whan  they  are  no  more.  Aa 
a  rural  banker  said  some  time  i«o— the  fam- 
Uy farm  l»  the  backbone  of  our  rural  town. 
If  one  thinks  enuf  on  thla  .ubject  one  would 
exclaim  about  that  ascond  •oene-<Jraclou8 
me— what  Is  happening  to  our  countryside? 
Juat  now  It  seem*  that  the  wet  sprUag.  late 
seedlngs  etc.  may  reek  havoc  with  some  small 
farmers  and  could  be  curtain,  for  thoee  worst 
situated.  Add  to  the  trend  where  tha  family 
farm  goes  down  the  drain.  Tken  gobbled  up 
by  the  big  farmer  or  even  the  corporate  out- 
fit? 

TaUed  to  a  friend  the  otbar  day  who  hod 
attended  tha  SUte  Pair  and  U*»  saoet  f  annr 


OF    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1972 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  inform  this  bodv  of  a  situation 
which  has  arisen  within  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps:  a  situation  which 
I  i^'oCest  because  the  administration  has 
ignored  the  intent  of  Congress  in  ad- 
ministering this  program. 

In  passing  the  Emergency  Health 
Services  Personnel  Act,  Congress  recog- 
nized the  serious  shortage  of  doctors 
and  medical  personnel  in  many  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  this  country.  The 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation was  to  place  doctors  and  medical 
personnel  into  these  areas  to  provide  di- 
rect medical  services.  This  intent  seems 
simple  to  understand.  Doctorless  com- 
munities need  doctors,  nurses,  dentists, 
and  medical  supplies.  To  meet  these 
needs  was  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  legislation  which  was  en- 
acted into  law  on  December  30.  1970. 

In  July  1  learned  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
had  determined  to  use  more  than  $1 
million  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  funds  for  contracts  and  grants  in 
management  development  and  man- 
power planning  for  doctorless  commu- 
nities. 
These  contracts  follow : 

Col*TRACT8 

H8M  110-73-423.  Problem-Oriented  Man- 
agement Development,"  |73a,900. 

HSM  110-73-2T»:  "I<»Bntlflcatlon  of  Ele- 
ments of  a  Range  of  Rttral  Health  Care 
Models."  $41,409. 

HSM  110-72-419:  "DeTcloplng  Health  Care 
Planning  for  Physlclanleas  Counties  In  the 
Mountain  States."  •26,516. 

HSM  110-72-417:  "Developing  Health 
Care  Planning  for  Physlclanless  Counties  In 
the  Moxmtaln  States."  $96,430. 

HSM  110-72-298:  -Developing  Health  Care 
Planning  for  Physlclanless  Counties  In  the 
North  Central  Plains,"  •49.064. 

HSM  110-72-418;  "Developing  Health 
Care  Planning  for  PhySclanless  Counties  In 
the  Rural  South."  $89,427. 

HSM  110-73-419:  "Developllig  Health 
Care  Plaimlng  for  Physiclanlew  Coxintles  In 
the  Rural  South,"  $122.«33. 


muolties  actually  on  the  job. 

HEW  seems  to  prefer  to  be  a  {daentaf 
agency  rather  than  an  a««ncy  whldl  of- 
fers direct  health  care  services.  In  ful- 
filling this  desire,  it  has  turned  its  back 
upon  the  intent  of  Congress  and  1$  using 
taxpayers'  money  to  meet  the  whim$  «f 
the  administration  rather  than  meeting 
the  needs  of  this  Nation's  cltiaena  fbr 
health  care.  These  actiocd  on  the  part  at 
HEW  serve  to  undermine  the  Natlooal 
Health   Service   Medical   Corps   just  aa 
the  administration  has  hindered  and  un- 
dermined   the    success    of    the    Public 
Health  Service  Hospitals  by  adminsitra- 
tive  ruling. 

As  serious,  perhaps,  is  the  secrecy  sur- 
rounding the  granting  of  theae  $1  mil- 
lion contracts.  On  the  one  hand,  this  ad- 
ministration is  crying  for  commuidly 
control.  On  the  other  hatnd,  the  admin- 
istration is  ignoring  regional  and  local 
planning  groups  in  the  granting  of  cour 
tracts  for  planning  from  the  NaUonal 
Health  Service  Corps  budget  and  is  mak- 
tog  cwitract  agreements  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  regional  ofBce  of  HEW  was 
informed  of  these  agreements  after  the 
fact,  thus  undermining  all  community 
control  in  health  planning. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  today  turned  over  aU  relative 
information  to  Congressman  P»m. 
RpcKKS,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  EnvironmenL 
His  committee  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  request  an  investigation  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  into  the  propriety 
of  using  these  funds  In  this  manner. 


I  inform  you  today  of  this  situation  be- 
cause such  actions  by  HEW  undermine 
not  ©ttiy  the  health  services  of  this  coun- 
try, but  the  very  legislative  responsibili- 
ties of  this  body. 


This  administration  claims  to  be  striv- 
ing to  Increase  health  benefits  to  our 
citiiens,  and  yet  in  18  months  HEW  has 
failed  to  fill  the  quotas  for  medical  per- 
sonnel provided  by  the  National  Health 
Serrlce  Corps.  HEW  has  succeeded  in 
awarding  over  $1  million  in  contracts  for 
management  development  and  planning, 
and  in  the  same  time  has  managed  to  get 
less  than  one- half  of  the  medical  person- 
nel approved  by  Co«»gress  for  144  com- 


FORTAS'  FORTE 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRBSBNTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 
Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Portas  hai 
been  reappointed  to  a  10-year  term  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kennedy 
Center   for  the  Performing  Arts.  TnlB 
auasi-govemmental  institution  has  spm 
iflany  millions  of  dollars  on  its  marWe 
museum  of  culture.  Originally  the  Cen- 
ter was  not  supposed  to  cost  the  taxpayer 
anything,  but  at  last  count  over  $40  mfl- 
lion  in  Federal  funds  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  this  monument.  Its  purpose  was 
to  provide  a  place  to  "develop"  our  na- 
tional arts.  But  it  has  fallen  Into  fiscal 
chaos  due  to  cost  overruns  and  misman- 
agement. 

While  a  trustee  do«B  not  receive  any 
direct  compensation  for  his  dutlas.  there 
are  many  side  benefits  to  massage  the  ego 
of  the  entrepreneur.  Trustees  may  use 
a  private  box  on  special  occasions,  for 
example.  No  doubt  Portas,  who  faUed  » 
win  conflrmation  from  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  his  nominaUon  ae  Chief  Justice  oi 
the  Supreme  Court,  will  find  this  helpfm 
in  buttering  up  prospective  law  clients. 


Haste  it  wiU  help  to  giou  over  the  fact 
^^be  was  found  unfit  to  head  the  High 
Court.  He  should  not  have  been  reap- 
golnled  to  any  position  ot  public  trust, 
but  •specially  not  <me  charged  with 
itraightening  out  questionable  finances. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


OF   MABTLum 


nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1972 
Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  long  history  indeed  of  per- 
secution of  its  Jewish  citizens.  This  has 
now  culminated  in  our  time  in  the  un- 
oonacionable  act  of  charging  exorbitant 
fees  to  those  seeking  to  emigrate  from 
Ruwia,  on  the  theory  that  the  Oovem- 
mait  must  be  reimbursed  for  its  invest- 
ment in  the  education  of  its  citizens. 
Directed  primarily  at  the  Jews  of  Rus- 
sia who  have  been  applying  in  ever-in- 
cnsfiing  numbers  for  exit  visas,  this  fee 
can  only  be  described  as  "ransom 
money,"  for  the  figures  involved  go  as 
hl^  as  $25,000  to  $30,000  in  some  in- 
stances. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  has  rapidly 
deteriorated  over  the  past  few  weeks  in 
maoy  other  ways  as  well.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  arrests  of  outspoken 
Jewi^  individuals,  tolephone  lines  have 
been  cut,  broadcasts  from  foreign  na- 
tiaas  have  been  Jammed,  and  many 
prominent  persons  have  lost  their  Jobs 
on  trumped-up  charges. 

On  Thursday.  I  attended  a  briefing  on 
Uiis  matter  by  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Schroe- 
ter,  who  was  specifically  delegated  by 
Soviet  Jews  to  speak  in  their  behalf.  He 
outlined  clearly  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  these  recent  developments  and,  in 
particular,  the  many  ramifications  of  the 
Imposition  of  this  "head  tax"  upon  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  estimated  that  perhaps  150.000  fami- 
Uu  are  now  in  tbe  process  of  applying 
for  exit  visas,  representing  a  total  of 
nearly  400,000  individuals.  In  Moscow 
alone,  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  40 
percent  of  those  applying  would  be  sub- 
ject to  this  excessive — indeed,  impofisl- 
ble— tax  requirement.  For  these  people, 
aod  many  others,  such  a  move  represents 
the  ead  of  all  hope  of  ever  escaping  the 
npLOMlon  and  harassment  that  is  now 
clearty  a  matter  of  official  Soviet  policy. 
Moreover,  many  young  people  are  now 
witbdrawing  from  universities,  and  will 
now  be  subject  to  military  service  and 
may  not  be  able  to  leave  the  country  for 
5  years  thereafter. 

Mr.  Schroeter  emphasized  most 
strongly  that  the  Soviet  Jewish  leaders 
Jrtth  whom  he  visited  in  Moscow  believe 
•oat  the  only  hope  of  rescinding  the  tax 
Is  if  massive  political  and  economic  pres- 
^  can  be  mounted  in  the  West.  Mr. 
Stwto-.  this  is  our  task  in  the  U.S. 
Congress;  this  is  where  we  may  offer  real 
J«tatance  from  the  American  people  to 
«e  Jewish  people  of  Russia. 

It  has  been  armomiced  that  the  sign- 
et of  a  comprehensive  trade  agreement 
*™i  the  Soviet  Union  Is  expected  before 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  end  of  this  year,  and  possibly  within 
weeks.  We  must  grasp  this  opportunity  to 
put  the  Soviete  on  notice  that  we  will 
not  trade  in  commoditlaB  with  a  nation 
that  trades  In  human  Uvea.  Congres- 
sional approval  of  many  aspects  of  these 
new  trade  Initiatives  is  necessary  for 
their  finalization.  Among  these  are  the 
granting  of  moet-favored-nation  status 
to  the  U.Si3.R.,  the  extension  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans,  the  ex- 
tension of  Export-Import  Bank  credits, 
and  modifications  in  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  regtila- 
tions. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  condi- 
tion these  new  trade  agreements  upon 
the  rescinding  of  this  educational  tax. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  repudiate 
this  heinous  treatment  of  Jews,  and  re- 
pudiate it  in  the  strongest  manner  pos- 
sible at  this  time. 
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REVENUE   SHARING 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    IXOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOC^  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  all  postal  patrons  in  the 
district  which  I  represent  in  the  month 
of  May  1971  and  of  26,000  and  more  re- 
plies received  to  the  question  "Do  you 
favor  revenue  sharing  with  the  States  if 
it  requires  Increased  Federal  deficit 
spending?"  24.6  percent  voted  "yes"  and 
66.3  percent  voted  "no". 

Two  interesting  editorials  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Jacksonville.  Ra..  news- 
papers. The  first  is  entitled  "The  Reve- 
nue-Sharing 'Gift.'  "  It  appeared  in  the 
September  15  Jacksonville  Journal  It 
reads  as  fcdiows: 

Ths  RKvaw  u  a-8Haapf o  "Oirr" 
Ever  sines  the  mythical  Iiorelel  luretl  sail- 
ors to  their  deaths  by  enticing  them  onto  the 
rocks  upon  which  ahe  dwelt,  Tnanfclnrt  haa 
been  gulled  by  the  Idea  that  some  pleasures 
In  lUe  are  abaoluteiy  free. 

And  ao  we  aee  the  qf>ectacle  of  the  Con  grans 
of  the  United  States  passing  a  "revenue-ahar- 
Ing"  bill  that  Is  supposed  to  solve  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments of  this  land  with  some  mot*  of  that 
"federal"  money — which,  presumably,  wrings 
out  of  the  ground  painlessly  In  Washington. 
Both  the  Houae  and  Senate  have  now  ap- 
proved revenue  sharing  bills  which  will  send 
state  and  local  governments  some  $30  billion 
In  "federal"  money  during  the  next  five  years. 
We  are  assured  that  this  will  help  stem  the 
upward  qilral  of  state  and  local  tazee.  Mayba 
It  wUl.  but  It  is  Insane  to  question  those  wise 
men  on  Capitol  HUl  and  ask  them  where  the 
money  for  this  large— e  la  oomlng  ftooL 

Wall,  we  dont  have  to  ask  tham.  It  la  go- 
ing to  oome  from  the  same  pockets  that 
would  have  financed  the  stata  and  local  gov- 
ernment tax  Inrrnaaen.  If  they  actually  did 
materialise  In  lieu  of  a  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing bill. 

After  the  bill  becomes  law.  you  can  ezpaot 
to  see  some  escalation  In  the  promisee  of  the 
candidates  in  this  years'  Florida  electlona.  be- 
cause they  will  have  more  money  to  q>end 
and  thereby  can  keep  more  promlaaa — ^wttb- 
out  the  balancing  risk  of  having  to  ralae  tana 
to  flnanca  taiem. 

As  for  congreaalonal  ranfUdat.ea.  thay  will 
poUit  with  prkle  to  tibe  "gifts"  tbey  have  iM- 


stowad  on  the  populace,  and  wlU  expect  votaa 
In  return. 

But  sometKXly  la  going  to  have  to  pay  that 
$30  bUUon.  and  we  doubt  If  It  wUl  be  the 
coconut  gatharera  m  Tahiti. 

The  September  14  edition  of  ttie  Flor- 
ida Times  Union  carried  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "Revenue  Sbarlng: 
Down  to  the  Wire." 

axvxNiTa  SHaaoio :  Doww  so  zaa  Wu 
Two  major  taaka  remain  as  the  ravanue 
sharing  showdown — the  Houae-Senate  oon- 
ferenoe  committee  to  reconoU*  dlfferencea 
in  the  separate  veralona  of  the  plan — oomae 
finally  on  canter  stage. 

"Finally"  because  it  la  now  mora  than 
three  years  since  Praoident  Nixon  wnt  the 
original  proposal,  which  he  often  callad  hla 
"number  one"  domeetle  leglalatlve  program, 
to  Congreaa. 

The  first  of  theoe  tasks  muxt  be  saaoivad 
in  the  conferenoe  Itself:  Tha  Senate  not 
merely  should,  but  nuiat,  stand  toot  on  the 
"no  strings"  provision  In  Ita  fonnula  for  dla- 
tribuUng  the  ftmds  among  the  states  and 
cities. 

The  House  blU  would.  In  effect,  teU  tlia 
statee  how  to  run  their  own  tax  affairs  (In 
utter  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  tha  legUlo- 
tlon)  of  they  are  to  shore  tolrty  in  tha  pro- 
oeeds. 

The  House  bUl  does  this  by  penalizing 
those  states  whose  citizens  do  not  chooae  to 
enact  a  state  Income  tax.  The  Senate  bUl 
permits  (without  any  loas  of  any  kind)  ttis 
cltlaens  of  each  state  to  determine  tntSy 
their  own  tax  structure  on  state  taoaa. 

Tbere  are  other  dlSoenoee  In  tba  fomn- 
laa  of  the  separate  bills,  but  thu  is  tba  moot 
crucial  part,  tha  matter  of  principle  on  whlob 
there  can  ba  no  compromise.  The  House's 
insistence  on  selling  states  how  they  must 
run  tlielr  own  state  tax  poUcles  Lb  an  minl- 
erable  encroachment  of  the  federal  gorem- 
ment  upon  the  prerogative  of  etate  goivam- 
ments. 

The  second  aaaentlal  task  canaot  be  ac- 
compUahad  by  the  oonXasanot  oommlttae, 
but  nevertheless  remains  an  obligation  on 
both  houses  of  Congresa. 

The  principle  of  revenue  sharing  It  must 
be  remembered.  Is  to  permit  state  and  local 
officials — rather  than  auppoaadly  aU-know- 
ing  bureauorots  In  for  away  Watfxlngtan 
labvrlntSia — to  utHtee  their  flra«-band  knowl- 
edge to  asaooa  loool  prtortttoa,  devtoe  loeal 
solutions  taUored  to  loeol  proMema. 

Thla  principle  obaolutaly  doea  not  mean 
more  "deficit  QMntflng"  aa  ■ome  revenue 
sharing  oppoments  have  claimed:  It  Tnaanw 
rathOT  that  the  same  money  will  be  opaot 
with  first-hand  knowledge,  wttlioat  atag- 
gerlng  buraaucrotlc  ovarliead;  In  other  words, 
mpmat  more  effectively. 

Before  revenue  sharing.  Waahlngt«ni  apent 
thla  money  In  a  confuaad  waltv  of  categori- 
cal and  q^aoUc  grants  In  aid.  Vraquantly,  the 
Wa^lngton  speolficatlonfl  for  q>endlng  did 
not  match  the  loool  naada. 

Suppose,  for  agumple,  a  oommunlty  hod  a 
downtown  aectlon  of  strueturolly  aoond,  ra- 
storable  hooaaa,  but  the  qMClflc  federal  ur- 
ban renewal  program  for  raetorlng  houaea 
waa  oat  of  fttnda,  while  the  program  lor  rac- 
ing and  building  anew  bod  money  left. 

■nie  oommunlty  woold  b*  fooed  with  tha 
choioa  of  (a)  getttag  wwlihing  or  (b)  getting 
wbot  it  dldnt  need  and  In  the  procaaa  apond- 
Ing  much  more  ttian  naeeaaary  to  aohlave  the 
desired  goal. 

As  tba  IM  txUllon  (over  five  yeora)  reve- 
nue ahoring  program  oomaa  Into  balng.  Con- 
graas'  obUgatlon — to  oohleve  tb*  principle 
sought — la  to  reduce.  In  like  amouat.  tha 
confused  maoa  of  fadanU  ptagzama  which 
formerly  served  the  saoie  purpoaa  (but  laaa 
aOacttaaly). 

Tnrtnarl.  Coz^reaa  could  waU  find  ttiat,  aa 
tevanua  i^^^^^  bagma  wcrklD&  maiif  at 
ttwse  progiama.  with  their  axpaoatva  over- 
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lapping  paper  empire,  m  not  ntottmiy  at 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  PANAMA  BROADENS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOtnSIANA 
m  THB  HOUM  OF  RHPWB3KNTATIVK8 

Thursday.  September  21.  1972 
Mr    RARICK.   Mr.   Speaker,   as   our 
Oovemment  Is  negotiating  the  retro- 
cession  of   the  Panama   Canal   to   the 
country  of  Panama.  It  is  weU  for  our 
oeoole  to  be  kept  advised  as  to  the  cur- 
rent poliUcal  climate  in  that  country. 
The  Panamanian  dictator.  Brigadier 
Oenaral    Torrtjos.    is    a   self-appointed 
chief  executive  rather  than  President. 
And  the  506-meml>er  Panamanian  Con- 
gress has  no  legislative  powers  except 
to  serve  as  a  rubberstamp  for  the  dicta- 
One  example  of  its  mode  of  operation 
Is  the  recent  takeover  of  a  United  SUtes, 
privately  owned.  Ught  and  power  com- 
pany. The  company  suffered  financial 
hardship  because  the  government  refused 
to  pay  its  bUl  of  some  $2.5  million.  This 
led  to  expropriation  by   Panama   and 
settlement  at  10.30  on  the  dollar  of  some 
$73  million  of  investment.  There  remains 
some  queetlon  as  to  when,  if  ever,  the 
compromised    settiement    will    ever   be 
paid.  Apparently.  Torrijos  Is  following 
the  leadership  of  Allende  of  Chile. 

Under     this     ruthless     self-asserted 
power,  calling  Itself  a  government,  what 
kind  of  treatment  can  we  expect  if  we 
surrender  the  Panama  Canal? 
I  Include  related  newschpplngB: 
(Rom  the  Bvening  Bttr  and  D»lly  New*. 
Sept.  la,  19721 
SnoMOMAK  a*ra  Baohno  or  Nrw  Panama 
Bqdt 
Panama. — Pananwk'a  newly  elected  ooneUt- 
uent  aaMmbly  beatowed  chief  executive  pow- 
ara  by  aoolamaUon  yeaterday  on  Brig.  Gen. 
Omar  Torrlloa,  tlM  atronginan  who  aaaumed 
power  four  yeara  aoo. 

Ttimjoa.  who  had  Mid  he  did  not  want  to 
be  elected  pnaldant  because  his  time  would 
be  taken  up  In  ceremonial  dutlee.  will  retain 
oontrol  of  tba  6.000-man  NaUonal  Ouard.  It 
la  the  oountry's  only  mUitary  force. 

The  SOS-member  Aoaembly  of  Oooununlty 
BepreaentaUvea  waa  elected  In  August.  It  has 
no  lagUUttve  powers,  but  la  meeUng  to  ap- 
prove a  TOTrtJoa-aponaored  oonaUtuUon  and 
to  elect  a  piealdeBt  and  vice  prealdent. 
No  tlUe  was  q>eclfled  for  Torrljoa,  42. 
He  told  the  aaaambly  he  would  strive  to 
•'decolonl»"  Panama,  a  reference  to  his 
pledge  to  wreat  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  from  the  tJnlted  States. 

PAM4MA  PoBcas  Boiaa  Cascad«  To  Skll 
Hoinnwa 

Panama  has  fcwoed  the  Boise  Cascade  Corp. 
of  Bolae.  Idaho,  to  hand  over  lU  STS  million 
eleotrlo  power  company  in  Panama  for  »22  J 
mllUon.  It  waa  laaxned  today. 

The  transfer  will  Involve  SI  mUUon  In 
VJB,  otnwncy  to  be  paid  Immediately  and 
the  balance  early  next  year,  according  to 
an  agreement  In  principle  worked  out  last 
weekend. 

Boise  Cascade  bad  been  negotiating  under 
the  gun  for  nearly  90  days. 

The  forced  sale  drew  immediate  criticism 
on  Capitol  mil,  when  Bep.  Jolm  M.  Murphy, 
D-N.T.,  chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal  sub- 
oommlttee  oalled  It  "expioprlatloB  1973 
style"  and  said  he  plana  to  hold  hearings 
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on  pending  development  loans  to  PM»ama. 
The  8ta»  Department  decUned  comment, 
■vents  leading  up  to  the  sale  began  on 
U»ir  31.  When  nine  Panamanian  officials. 
mSudlng  the  chiefs  ot  the  secret  police 
and  the  National  Guard's  mtelllgence  unit 
vvalked  into  the  utUlty's  Panama  City  offices 
and  announced  that  the  government  was 
taking  over.  .        „ 

The  complaint  was  that  the  utUlty,  known 
as  Puerza  y  Luz  (Pow«  and  Ught)  owed 
anproxlmately  »a.6  mUllcn  In  generator  fuel 
WIU  to  Texaco  and  Esao.  The  government 
claimed  it  was  intervening  In  the  public 
interest  because  the  oil  companies  were 
threatening  to  cut  deliveries,  which  would 
cause  a  blackout  in  Panama  City  and  Colon. 
Boise  Cascade,  which  acquired  the  utility 
In  luea.  contended  the*  bills  were  unpaid 
tj^f^^^M  the  government  Itself,  a  big  con- 
sumer, was  approximately  SS.S  mUUon  in 
arreara  with  lU  electric  bUls. 

At  the  end  of  30  day»,  however,  and  with 
a  payment  schedule  seemingly  worked  out. 
the  Panamanian  government  entered  a  new 
complaint. 

Boise  Cascade,  it  charged,  had  failed  to 
provide  some  »60  mUlton  In  promised  new 
service  to  suburban  areas.  It  gave  the  com- 
pany an  Aug.  31  deadUne  to  come  up  with 
ST^-equlptable"  selling  price.  U  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  by  that  time.  It  de- 
Glared  the  government  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  take  over  with  no  responslbUlty  for 
payment. 

Boise  Cascade  negotiators,  led  by  company 
vice  prealdent  and  legal  counsri  John  Clute. 
got  their  Panamanian  counterparts  to  ex- 
tend the  deadline  one  week  and.  finally,  to 
agree  to  133.5  million  settlement. 

A  company  spokeaman.  reached  yeeterday 
at  the  flrm-s  head  (rfnoe.  would  confirm  only 
that  agreement  In  principle  had  been  reached 
and  that  final  closing  "should  take  place 
within  a  oouple  of  weeltt." 

Murphy  said  he  wtU  hold  hearings  on  loans 
to  Panama  "to  see  if.  as  matter  of  fact, 
America  Is  going  to  help  Panama  pay  for  the 
rtp-off  of  Boise  cascade." 

Murphy  long  has  been  a  critic  of  Panama, 
and  of  proposals  to  negotiate  a  canal  treaty 
more  favorable  to  Panama. 

In  the  meantime,  oegotutlons  for  a  new 
canal  treaty  are  at  a  BtandstUl.  Negotiators 
last  met  three  months  ago.  The  Panamanians 
returned  to  Panama  City  from  Washington 
for  "consultation"  and  to  await  national  elec- 
tions In  both  countrlea. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  SPARTANBURG  HERALD 

HON.  JAMES  R.  BAANN 

or    SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 
Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 18.  1972.  the  Spartanburg  Herald  in 
South  Carolina,  entered  Its  100th  year 
of  service  to  the  Spartanburg  area. 

The  newspaper  started  as  "The  Or- 
phan's Friend."  published  by  the  Rev- 
erend R.  C.  Oliver  to  instruct  youths  at 
the  Carolina  Orphan's  Home  in  the  art 
of  printing,  to  earn  money  to  aid  in  fi- 
nancing their  care,  and  to  serve  the  com- 
munity as  "a  desirable  paper  for  the  fam- 
ily circle."  In  1876,  the  newspaper  was 
purchased  by  T.  Btobo  Farrow.  Robert 
J.  DaiUel,  and  H.  Bascom  Browne  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Spartan- 
burg Herald. 

During  its  100  years  of  publication  this 
newspaper  has  served  as  the  eyes  and 
ears  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
newspapers,  the  conscience  of  the  com- 


mimlty.  "Hie  Spartanburg  Herald  taM 
never  ceased  to  be  "a  desirable  paper  f« 
the  family  circle." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  centmnlal  ami- 
versary  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Spar- 
tanburg Herald  and  the  many  talented 
and  loyal  employees  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  its  fine  history.  The  reas<m  for 
the  newspaper's  longevity  Is,  I  belteve, 
admirably  expressed  In  the  following  edi- 
torial printed  by  the  Spartanburg  Her- 
ald on  its  100th  blrthdny: 
Constant  R«fx«cTO«  or  thx  CoMinrmrr 
Today's  Spartanburg  Herald  Is  a  speeUl 
Issue  taking  note  of  the  start  of  the  100th 
year  of  the  existence  of  this  publication. 

Scattered  throughout  this  edition  are  w- 
productions  of  pages  from  The  Herald  from 
the  various  decades  since  the  1870"8. 

Those  pages  reflect  the  tempers  of  th* 
times,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  bitter  tad 
the  sweet,  the  concerns  and  the  actions  at 
Spartans  and  their  neighbors  In  the  worKL 
The  Spartanburg  Herald  has  been  prlmsrl- 
ly  a  reflector  of  the  tlmea  In  Its  news  pagau 
That  Is  the  role  of  the  news. 

Not  reflected  so  much  In  the  news  pagH, 
perhaps,  is  the  conscience  of  the  neiis- 
paper  and  the  feeling  of  community  prldt 
and  responslbUlty  that  goes  with  the  pub- 
llshlng  of  a  responsible  Journal  of  events. 

The  Spartanburg  Herald  has  conslstaBt> 
ly  shown  Its  conscience  In  Its  editorial 
pages — supporting,  advocating  and  urgln| 
Its  readers  toward  creating  a  reeponalbU  and 
responsive  government,  a  healthy  and  thriv- 
ing business  and  Industry,  modem  and  eflhe* 
tlve  faculties,  the  finest  educational  oppor> 
tunltles. 

Today's  special  edition  devotes  most  of 
Its  news  space  to  a  reflection  through  ?»»• 
turee  and  stories  of  the  history  of  the  Spar- 
tanburg area  commiinlty  for  the  past  100 
years  or  more. 

This  edition  mirrors  the  progress  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  years,  briefly  In  many  In- 
stanoea,  but  always  with  the  Idea  that  th« 
citizens  of  this  community.  In  their  tlms, 
did  aim  for  the  goal  of  a  better  community. 
So.  the  story  of  the  start  of  the  100th  ytar 
of  the  Spartanbxirg  Herald  Is  not  just  tb* 
story  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  the  story  of  th« 
community  working,  playing,  learning,  pray- 
ing, buUdlng.  planning,  laughing,  crying, 
hoping ... 

There  Is  a  strong  sei»e  of  rededlcatlon  in 
the  start  of  this  lOOth  year  of  service.  Tlia 
oommltment  of  The  Spartanburg  Herald  to 
community  Improvement  and  the  challenil 
of  maintaining  a  responsible  Bind  reepooalw 
voice  In  this  community  are  goals  that  haw 
not  tarnished  or  faded  with  the  years. 

As  a  vital  business  In  this  community.  The 
Herald  salutee  its  other  business  and  Indus- 
try colleagues.  As  a  vital  link  In  the  com- 
munication line  between  citizen  and  the 
world  arena.  The  Herald  pledges  a  contlnulnj 
effort  to  communicate  events  as  Intelligent- 
ly and  as  thoroughly  as  time,  talent  and 
space  permits. 

Finally  as  a  citizen.  The  Spartanburg  Her- 
ald salutes  all  of  Its  readers  for  their  effort 
m  the  common  goal  we  all  seek — building  » 
better  community. 

The  decades  ahead  tre  still  the  chaUeng*. 


Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadls- 
MctUy  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
-noclde  on  over  1.767  American  prison- 
en  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cbJld 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  salts: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


DEDICATION  AND  ADDRESS  AT  CAST 
IRON  SOIL  PIPE  INSTITUTE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


or    AULBAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cast 
Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute  and  its  member 
companies  recently  dedicated  a  brand- 
new  research  facility  in  Woodland.  Calif. 
Though  this  event  took  place  many  hun- 
dreds of  Tiiles  from  my  home  State  of 
Alabama,  it  was  a  protid  day  for  my 
State  and  for  the  citizens  of  my  congree- 
slooal  district,  for  we  are  very  proud  of 
the  cast  iron  soil    pipe  industry.  The 
principal  speaker  at  this  dedication  was 
my  esteemed  colleague,  Represeitatlve 
Jims  C.  CoKMAN  from  the  22d  District 
of  California.  The  gentleman  said  on  that 
occasion  that  cast  iron  soil  pipe  is.  among 
other  things,  a  California  industry.  This 
was  weU  said,  for  this  great  Industry  has 
sbed  its  economic  blessings  among  many 
States.  They  are  welcome.  I  begrudge 
them  nothing,  so  long  as  no  one  Is  al- 
lowed to  forget  that  it  is  Annlstoti.  Ala., 
and  no  other  place  which  proudly  bears 
the  title  "Soil  Pipe  Capital  of  the  World." 
liy   ccdleague    from    Calif<»nila    also 

stoted— 

The  Innovations  that  will  flow  from  this 
tower  may  well  revoIutlonlM  the  plumbing 

Industry. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  hearty  second  to 
that  remark,  and  to  the  gentleman's  fur- 
ther observation  that — 

The  cast  Iron  soU  pipe  Industry  has  never 
aought  to  make  Its  future  at  the  expanse  of 
the  homebuyer  or  the  building  owner. 

In  this  time  of  rapidly  deteriorating 
building  standards  and  plumbing  codes: 
in  this  decade  when  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zeofi  are  rightly  bectxuing  alarmed  that 
more  and  more  home  buyers'  dollars  are 
buytaig  less  and  less  construction  quality; 
I  proudly  salute  the  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe 
Institute  and  its  member  companies  for 
their  breadth  of  vision  and  faith  in  the 
future. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
Congressman  CoiuiAK's  excellent  culdrees 
In  my  own  remarks: 

AnosEBs  OF  Hon.  Jamm  C.  Com* an  at  thi 
Dbdication  of  thi  Niw  Ressarch  FACTLrrr 
OF  THi   Cast   Ibon   Son,   Pif«   iNsrrruTE, 
Woodland.  Calif.,   Sbtemszr   16,   1972 
Members  of  the  city  councU  of  Woodland 
and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Tolo  County, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  representatives  of  the  State 
of  California  here  present,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  come  up 
to  the  district  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, CongressDoan  Bob  Leggett,  who  asked 
me  In  a  very  special  way  to  convey  his  per- 
sonal greetings  and  his  regrets  that  be  could 
not  be  here  today. 

It  is  Inrisnrt  a  great  prlvUege  to  be  In- 
vited to  participate  here  today  In  thla  great 
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significant  event  which  marks  a  new  mUa- 
stooe  m  the  progreas  of  a  proven,  reliable 
Industry,  the  scene  Itself  Is  striking,  with 
the  new  11 -story  tower  standing  out  against 
the  background  of  a  fertUe.  rich  agrteultuna 
valley.  It  Is  a  symbol  perhaps  that,  no  leaa 
than  Bgrtoulture.  the  Industries  which  de- 
pend on  human  prodtiotlon  can  also  renew 
themselves. 

Here  Is  the  caat  Iron  soU  pipe  industry, 
for  decades  a  leader  in  its  field  against  every 
type  of  Industrial  competitor,  thinking  new 
thoughts  and  dreaming  new  dreams,  looking 
to  the  future  with  confidence.  Certainly  the 
taste  of  sucoeas  Is  not  new  to  the  caat  Iron 
sou  pipe  institute.  This  trade  association 
numbers  In  Its  membership  manufacturing 
firms  which  produce  over  96  percent  of  aU 
the  cast  Iron  soU  pipe  and  fittings  produced 
In  the  United  States.  This  Industry  has  long 
been  the  acknowledged  leader  In  the  produc- 
tion of  drain,  waste  and  vent  pipe  and  fit- 
tings. There  has  never  been  a  close  second. 
Only  last  year,  the  Industry  enjoyed  Its 
third  mlUlon-ton  sales  year  In  Mstory,  ac- 
cording to  reliable  statistics  published  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Once  again  this  year,  according  to  statis- 
tics published  by  the  same  official  sotu-ce. 
the  industry  appears  to  be  on  Its  way  to  a 
beuiner  vear,  this  Is  certainly  a  record  that 
speaks  vitality.  It  Is  also  an  Industry  wlUlng 
to  change,  willing  to  ask  hard  questions  and 
to  examine  lu  present  methods  of  operation, 
wUllng  to  believe  that  things  can  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  are.  wUlIng  to  get  up 
and  to  try  the  new  when  men  might  have 
expected  that  It  would  sit  back  and  rest  upon 
old  laurels. 

And  yet,  as  a  public  servant  duly  electad 
by  thousands  of  voters  In  a  certata  defined 
constituency.  I  know  weU  that  I  do  not  dis- 
charge my  public  responslbUlty  by  praising 
an  Industry  simply  because  It  has  exercised 
a  Uttle  Imagination  and  constructed  a  new 
research  faculty.  Given  the  right  kind  of 
motivation— and  the  hope  of  dollar  profit 
generaUy  supplies  that  motivation — anybody 
can  do  that. 

Anybody  with  the  right  amoimt  of  brains 
and  money  and  the  right  combination  of 
circumstances  Is  capable  of  gouging  the 
home  buying  public  lor  the  sake  of  a  little 
extra  doUar  profit.  It  does  not  take  great 
character  to  manufacture  a  cbei4>  subetl- 
tute  buUdlng  material  and  to  place  it  on 
the  market  where  either  there  Is  no  buUd- 
lng code  or  where  the  local  code  has  been 
smashed  to  bits  by  an  over  zealous  authority 
from  on  high.  To  recognize  buUdlng  codes 
for  what  they  are  and  what  they  can  be- 
come when  rightly  used,  to  recognize  fb*- 
just  Interest  of  the  home  buyer,  to  resist  tht 
temptation  to  gouge  that  home  buyer — this 
is  what  requires  a  greater  measure  of  moral 
character. 

In  my  service  on  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Oovemment  Procurement  and  Economic 
Concentration.  I  have  developed  an  appre- 
ciation for  the  need  to  have  standards  and 
codes  In  order  to  protect  the  consumer.  In 
the  old  institution  of  the  local  buUdlng 
code,  or  plumbing  code  or  electrical  code, 
when  rightly  used,  may  be  found  a  vast  re- 
source for  protecting  the  Just  Intereet  of 
the  home  buyer — If  only  prospective  home 
buyers  woiUd  recognize  this  fact.  I  reaUy 
cannot  Identify  myself  with  the  contem- 
porary craze  to  smash  down  locaUy  adopted 
building  codee  and  plumbing  codes,  and  to 
leave  aU  discretion  and  aU  Judgment  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  public  officials  at 
a  higher  level. 

I  beUeve  that  local  autonomy  Is  very  nec- 
essary In  code  matters,  so  that  If  a  local 
citizen  suiTers  because  of  a  local  oOctal'B 
mistake  or  mlsjudgment.  then  It  Is  the  local 
official  who  must  bear  the'  recpoDslbillty 
for  his  decision  rt^rt  there  on  the  spot. 
Otherwise,  we  are  always  passing  the  buck 
off  to  someone  at  a  higher  leval,  and  as- 
suming tbas  this  peraon  at  a  htgtaar  level 
has  performed  aU  the  teetlng  and  expert- 
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mentation  caUed  for  In  the  public 

bat  moet  of  the  time  this  is  not  the  caae. 

It  Is  a  very  welcome  thing  therefore  to  find 
In  the  buUdlng  industry  a  group  of  manu- 
facturers such  as  the  members  of  the  Cast 
Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute  who  throughout 
a  period  of  rapid  change  maintain  tbetr  al- 
legiance and  their  commitment  to  the  state 
and  local  coda.  Within  this  context  they 
are  not  wlUIng  to  rest  complaoent  on  former 
achievements,  but  they  reach  out  to  the 
fottire.  ever  looking,  ever  experimenting,  for 
the  new  dleoovery  that  wlU  bring -the  time 
teated  values  of  cast  iron  soU  pipe  to  a  new 
buyer,  at  a  lower  price  made  poealMe  by 
tlielr  own  research  and  experimentation. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  today.  I  am  proud 
to  be  part  of  this  Industrial  event  which 
has  so  much  promise  for  the  future.  Cast 
Iron  sou  pipe  Is.  among  other  things,  a 
GaUfomia  industry  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
foundarlea  and  the  buslneaees  that  make 
their  home  In  Oalifomla. 

The  Oast  Iron  SoU  Pipe  Institute  and  Its 
manaber  companlea  are  re-lnTSSttng  their 
money  to  help  provide  a  brighter  future  for 
the  American  home  owner.  No  less  than  the 
growers  who  tlU  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  valley,  they  are  sowing  back  some 
of  their  profits  In  the  hope  of  a  richer  har- 
vest at  some  future  time.  This  great  reeeareh 
tower  which  we  dsditMMe  today  may  weU  have 
a  profound  effect  on  building  methods  aU 
over  this  great  Nation.  The  Innovations  that 
wlU  :3ow  from  this  tower  may  weU  revotu- 
tlonlae  the  plumbing  Industry. 

The  Oast  Iron  SoU  Pipe  Institute  reallaes 
that.  If  you  want  to  remain  In  first  place, 
you  have  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  preeent 
In  order  to  gamble  In  the  future.  Tha  Caat 
Iron  SoU  Pipe  Induatry  haa  never  sought  to 
make  Its  future  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
buyer  or  thfs  bulttUoc  ownar.  lAdlaa  and 
gentlemen,  your  Indnatry  daaarvas  to  ramalA 
In  first  plaoe.  I  beUeve  that  h«*  today  you 
are  takliig  the  eaaentlal  steps  thai  an  nae- 
eesary  to  Insure  that  you  wUl  reoaaln  In  first 
place,  provided  only  you  continue  to  serve  the 
consumer  who  Is  the  first  reason  for  your  ef- 
fort and  the  first  cause  of  your  suoeeea.  I  can 
only  wish  you  continued  succeaa  and  share 
your  hope  that  you  will  continue  In  first  place 
for  many  years  to  come. 


ROLLINO  WITH  THE  PUNCHES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

cm   CAUIt»VIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

imofllcial  "Philosopher  In  Residence"  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  continues 
to  write  succinct  ees&yt  on  various  facets 
of  our  life.  He  Is  Joe  Machugh.  known  to 
moet  Members  these  past  20  years  as  the 
kindly  soul  who  greets  us  with  a  cheery 
word  as  we  jog  from  our  ofBces  to  the 
House  floor.  His  latest  essay  has  unusual 
literary  merit,  particularly  In  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  I  Insert  It  in  the  appendix 
as  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 

Rollino  With  the   PmscBxa 
(By  Joseph  V.  Machugh) 

Were  life  ItaeU  for  the  most  part  to  con- 
sist ot  smooth  walling,  happy  lanrttngs  and 
striking  succeaa  ot  penooal  pumilts — twonM 
indeed  be  an  IdyUie  exlstenae.  However,  un- 
der such  Ixaprobable  dreamstanoeB,  beaattel- 
arlee  at  that  Utofda  nal^t  suggwt  "pH^^ 
of  the  poor,  little  rich  boy"  reared  InaUa  tfa* 
walled  manakm  and  grounds  oC  the  fanlly 
home — and  whose  parents  had  spared  tta 
rod  and  qxiUed  tha  cblkt — giving  htai  trm 
and  untrammeled  reign  for  his  every  desire. 
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InevlUkbly.  aooa»T  or  l»t»r  th»t  Ul»  would 
begin  to  p»U  and.  ••  in  Uj«  m»t»no«  of  our 
■Oxwt  p»r»nu" — fa»  would  look  Xop  aom«  a«w 
and  untried  source  oT  rtlmulatlon — without 
bonds  of  (tUcipiine— that  tntHipenaahlft  In- 
gredient for  Bucceee  of  aU  buman  oonduct— 
universally  t»»nt«l  by  mllllona  of  the  ahort- 
BlgUtwl  but,  like  other  Lawa  of  Naturer— 
UnperaUvely-laatlng  and  inflexible  aa  the 
force  of  gravity  within  the  orbit  of  the 
Earth's  surface. 

Bveryone  baa  read  aocounU  of  InfanU  who 
have  fallen  from  fairly  great  helgbU  or  of 
accidental  dropping  of  profeaatonal  acro- 
bat*—none  of  whom  suatalned  any  lU-eflecw 
from  their  reepeoUve  falla.  Sxplanatlon  of 
such  occurrencee:  a  batoy  cannot  reaaon  and 
u  totally  unaware  of  fact  of  falling  and/or 
Uiherent  danger  to  him  therefrom,  ttie  acro- 
bat haa  learned  not  to  stUIen  hi*  body  in 
realstanoe  to  the  movement  of  dropping.  So, 
both  roU  with  the  punches"  in  relaUve 
relaxation  and  thereby  faU  to  emerge  as 
statistics  in  the  area  of  newe  reporting. 

Isn't  there  a  potent  lesson — parable  like — 
in  cases  of  the  ohUd  and  the  acrobat?  We  all 
agree  that  lUe  rarely  proceeds  without  rip- 
ples or  torrenu  of  disturbance.  Our  Inner- 
most and  ardently-desired  plans  oft  do 
go  awry,  even  as  oxir  autos  break  down  on 
most  inopportune  occasions,  i.e.,  start  of 
vacation  or  en  route  to  distant  destinations. 
•When  those  exaaperatlng  developments  oc- 
cur  the    least    admirable    of    our   emotions 

spring  into  inunedUte  action.  Temper,  anger 
and  irrltabUlty  and  naturally  SMkinf  to 
biame  someone  elte  for  the  dUtrees.  And 
bate  rises,  too.  from  those  ashes  of  discontent 
m»  Phoenix  and  in  the  throee  of  the  vic- 
tim's displeasure  he  will  be  fa»  from  remem- 
bwlng  a  treasured  wladom:  "Hate  always 
hurts  the  hatw  much  more  than  the  hated!" 
To  prollt  from  the  paraMe — why  not  emu- 
late the  tot  and  the  tombler  In  oonneetlon 
with  the  punches  of  111*'»  encounters?  If,  In- 
stead oi  getting  angry— he  devotee  energy 
and  attention  to  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  sltuatlcm.  he  may  find  roots  of  the  trou- 
ble and  perhaps  he  himself  may  be  able  to 
m»ke  necessary,  temporary  adjustments  at 
the  scene  and  lo.  they  could  be  "off  and  away 
In  a  Jiffy!" 

So  too.  In  connection  with  vastly  more  im- 
portant incidents  of  the  complicated  exist- 
ence   m    the    sophisticated    and    shrtnitmg 
World  of  today.  If  we  would  place  a  brake 
on    our    own    exploalveneaa,    take    tlma    to 
analyze   the   situations   and   seek    to   evolve 
corrective  approaches — would  we  not  be  roll- 
ing with  thoae  puDOheaf  We  can  be  as  cer- 
tain that  such  obataoHa  vtUl  arrive— as  we 
are   of    death    and   taaea.    Hence,   why    not 
promise  ourseivea  in  atvanoe  to  be  prepared 
and  waate  no  valuable  time  In  blowing  off 
steam  or  In  aUowmg  it  to  feater  Inside  to 
create  intamal  preesure*  whUA  could  be  even 
more  harmful  to  ouiaelTa*  than  a  short  bw-st 
of  emotional  anger. 

Pew  If  any  situations,  domaatlc.  Interna- 
tional— or  m  between  those  poles — would  not 
lend  themselves  readUy  to  t^ppUcatlon  of  this 
simple  counsel  of  wlsdc«n:  "Think  It  tJirough 
ftret— and  then  try  to  smile  back  m  the  face 
of  adversity."  Moreover,  there  are  thoae  who 
have  advocated  An  Beventh  command- 
ment: "Always  presarve  a  Sense  of  Propor- 
tion—irrespective  of  what  happens!" 

In  Lives  of  TTie  Saints  we  can  read  about 
one  of  them  who.  after  havtag  been  spat 
upon— Mapooded  to  that  shameful  insult 
merely  by  saying:  "J\i*t  how  lmp(»tant  will 
be  this  Incident  In  the  light  o<  Bternlty?" 
That  Samt  had  wasted  none  of  hla  emotions 
In  anger:  he  had  done  hAmswlf  no  harm:  and 
on  tha  oaatrary  be  had  atrangWiWMid  his 
chwraotar  immaaauraMT  Now,  plam  tbat  in- 
oMfWt  aloi^ilde  Ita  aatltlsetleal  opposite :  'An 
■9*  for  an  ty»— Mid  a  tooth  for  a  toothi" 

par.  If  the  Ban  la  nal(btlar  than  th« 
Onrord  aoti  Beatralnt  rewarda  tboM  who 
praetlee   It— why  not  start  to  InouloMe  Jn 


minds  ot  our  rUlng  and  magnificently  adroit 
youngaters  of  today— this  oardlnal  Rule  of 
Conduct: 

Ltt'$  roll  with  th*  punches  of  lije  when- 
ever  they  rear  their  ugly  heads— aa  we  may 
be  sure  they  wlU  do.  And  then  the  future 
World  can  be  at  leaat  a  wee  bit  better  place 
m  which  to  live— for  having  taken  time  by 
the  forelock  and  prepared  in  advance  lor 
thoee  repeatedly  mevltable  adversities. 


WHY  ROCKY'8  NOW  FOR  NTXON 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  NkW  TOOt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Septembtr  21.  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  In  the  Miami  Herald 
on  August  20,  1972.  recounts  the  close 
working  relationship  which  haa  devel- 
oped between  President  Nixon  and  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  my  State.  Because 
of  my  deep  admiration  and  affection  for 
both  of  these  great  public  leaders,  I  am 
pleased— but  not  surprised— by  what  the 
authors  term,  "the  RockefeUer-Nixon 
thaw."  Both  have  the  NaUons  future 
very  much  in  mind,  and  both  are  com- 
mitted to  a  better  America  for  all  its 
citizens.  With  the  hc^ae  that  the  article, 
written  by  Vera  Glasser  and  Malvina 
Stephenson,  might  be  interesting  to 
many  of  my  coUee«uea.  I  now  include 
the  full  text  thereof : 

Wht   Rockt's   Now   poa  Nkon — Stobt   B*- 
Huro   Thaw   BrrwixN   Two    OOP    Oiahtb 
Involves    Henkt     KissiNoaa     A»n>    John 
MrrcHELi. 
(By  Vera  Glaser  and  Malvina  Stephenson) 
New   Toajt. — In  a  poUOcal  switch  which 
has  been  quietly  building,  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller will  laud  Richard  Nixon  a&  a    "great 
innovator"  In  his  nominating  speech  Tues- 
day night.  ^. 

Rocky's  tribute  wlU  dramatize  the  thaw 
between  two  glanU  of  Republican  poUUcs, 
farmer  rivals  for  the  presidency  and  ideo- 
logical foes. 

The  New  York  governor's  appearance  will 
help  brighten  a  generaUy  duU  convention. 
and  his  emerging  rapport  with  Nixon  U  ex- 
pected to  have  long-range  Impact. 

In  an  exclusive  lnt€a-vlew  last  week  Rocke- 
feller noted  the  Democrats'  recent  mandate 
for  change  and  said.  'The  Prealdent  has 
done  more  to  rethink  our  relatlonahii*  and 
the  structure  of  our  InaUtutlons  at  home  and 
abroad  than  any  President  we've  had." 

The  story  behind  the  Nlxon-Rookefeller 
thaw  la  a  faaclnaUng  paraMial  and  political 
.ftg^  It  involves  such  otbec  towering  figures 
as  Presidential  assistant  for  national  secu- 
rity Heiuy  Klaalnger  and  former  Attorney 
Oen.  John  Mitchell. 

In  addiUom  to  giving  a  gllmpee  of  his 
nominating  speech,  the  New  York  governor 
discussed  his  perscaial  relations  with  NUon, 
bis  own  future  plans,  and  philosophized 
about  his  faUure  in  earUer  yeaia  to  win  the 
nation's  highest  office. 

He  hinted  he  wUl  rtm  for  a  fifth  foinr-year 
term  as  governor  ta  l»f4  and  appeared  oool 
to  taking  a  Cabinet  poat. 

H*  BbUd  away  from  presidential  talk  for 
1976,  although  a  "liberal"  type  like  Rocke- 
feller would  have  an  edge  if  the  big  states 
win  thair  preaent  fight  Xor  a  change  in  con- 
vantioArulM> 

At  64.  Bockafeller  Is  youthful,  full  of 
bounce,  "irf>»***~  and  good  humor.  Had  he 
baaa  abla  to  wta  his  party's  notnlnatmn  In 
tbe  Slztiaa,  maiiy  believe  he  could  have  won 
the  White  Heua^ 
Aa  ttaa  dlivotor  of  Ntzon'a  reelootton  cam- 


paign in  New  York,  Rockafelier  gives  him  a 
"good  chance"  to  win  the  traditionally  Dam< 
ocratlc  state.  He  said  he  haa  always  viewed 
Nixon  as  a  "progressive."  Rockefeller  recalled 
telling  a  Nixon  critic,  "Remember.  I  ran 
against  this  man  twice.  I  support  him  now 
becaxise  he  is  dealing  with  taie  hard,  tough 
realities  of  today  in  a  cle*r,  constructive 
way.  Others  have  promised,  but  he  has  d«> 
Itveced  at  the  cradal  moments." 

As  an  example.  Rockefeller  cited  the  recent 
exodus  of  Jevre  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel,  which  he  has  said  resulted  from 
Nixon's  recent  talks  in  Moaeow.  Rockefeller 
not  only  was  Instrumental  In  getting  the 
long-simmerlng  Issue  on  the  summit  agenda, 
but  gave  the  Nlzon  accomplishment  world 
headlines  recently  during  a  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

He  jabbed  at  former  Attorney  Oen.  Ram- 
sey Clark  for  ■Inconsistency"  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Hanoi.  Nottog  that  Clark  served 
under  President  Johnson,  Rockefeller  said 
"'I  don't  remember  him  saying  any  of  those 
things  then,  and  yet  the  activities  (in  Viet- 
nam)  were  far  greater  then." 

Rockefeller  waa  smgled  out  as  the  most 
effective  governor  in  UB.  history  and  fala 
vast  achievements  touted  in  "Megastates  of 
America  "  by  NeU  R.  Pelroe. 

"My  only  regret,"  the  governor  chuckled, 
"is  that  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  do  It  for 
the  country.  But  that's  life." 

A  long-time  friend  doubt*  Rockefeller  has 
"mentally  or  emotionally"  gotten  the  Prad- 
dency  out  of  his  system. 

Between  aeestons  of  the  legislature  In  Al> 
bany,  Rockefeller  works  In  a  modestly  fur- 
nished Manhattan  townhouo*  near  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  filled  with  treasure* 
he  loves.  A  block  away  is  a  Email  museum  of 
primitive  art.  where  he  often  lunches.  He  U 
a  renowned  collector  of  modem  art  and  an 
amateur  photographer. 

In  addition  to  the  famllji  estate  at  Potan- 
tloo  HUls,  Rockefeller  maintains  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue apartment.  He  and  his  second  wife, 
"Happy",  entertain  there  and  on  quiet  eve- 
nings romp  with  their  two  small  sons. 

Rockefeller's  divorce  from  his  first  wife  was 
said  to  have  rutaed  his  chances  for  the  presi- 
dency in  ie«4.  He  described  Happy  as  a 
"very,  very  Intuitive,  astute  person  in  terms 
of  human  values." 

On  the  day  RockefcUer  was  interviewed, 
he  was  deeply  Involved  via  long  distance  on 
two  nationally  headimed  issues. 

"I've  talked  to  Washington  three  times 
today  regarding  amendments  on  revenue 
sharing  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee," 
he  said.  Rockefeller  la  the  foremxset  propo- 
nent of  the  measure  to  return  some  federal 
tax  revenuee  to  the  statee. 

Meanwhile,  he  took  urgent  calls  from  OOP 
state  chairman  Cbarlee  I^nlgan  m  Miami 
Beach,  who  was  pushing  In  the  convention 
rules  committee  for  an  Increase  In  big-state 
delegates. 

Rockefeller  and  Nixon  are  allied  on  reve- 
nue sharing,  but  disagree  on  the  delegate 
issue.  Conservatives  see  expanded  big-state 
delegationa  as  a  possible  blook  to  the  Presi- 
dential potential  of  Splro  Agnew. 

The  RockefeUer -Nixon  thaw  began  early  In 
1988. 

When  Nixon  offered  former  Rockefeller 
aide  Henry  KLsstnger  a  top  White  Houae  poet, 
the  aatonljshed  Kissinger  consulted  his  good 
friend  Nelson,  whom  he  had  si^>ported  for 
the  Presidency  In  1988. 
"Take  It.  of  courw,"  Bockefeller  advised. 
One  of  Nixon's  first  Presidential  acts  was 
to  send  Rockefeller  on  a  miaslon  to  Latin 
America.  Rockefeller  also  sits  on  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board. 

Thus  Kissinger  became  a  bridge  betw*« 
the  two  men,  and  to  a  leaser  extent  so  did 
New  York  lawyer  John  MltcheU.  The  latter 
had  worked  with  HockefeUer  on  state  finan- 
cial matters  before  becoming  Nikon's  attor- 
ney general. 

Beyond    the    pereonal    relattonahlpe,   the 
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Mixon-Rockefeller  warmup  Involves  a  com- 
pjax  web  of  mutual  lnt«re(rte  and  political 

''{l^kefeUer  wanta  revenue  sharing  and 
QMda  NUon'B  help  to  gat  It.  Nixao,  the  po- 
mt/.i^n  needs  Bookefeller  to  help  carry  New 
Tork  in  November. 

"They  have  been  very  supp<vtlve  of  each 
other."  a  Rockefeller  aide  said. 

With  a  twinkle,  the  governor  recalled  tliat 
the  thaw  began  "when  Nixon  was  elected 
PiMldent.  It  reaUy  related  to  the  things  he 
has  done.  I  have  supported  every  president — 
»fter  he  got  In  office— since  Rooaevelt." 

And  so.  when  the  governor  want*  to  break- 
ttst  with  the  President,  It  Is  eaaUy  atranged. 
"I  don't  bother  him  unless  I've  got  some- 
thing to  say,"  RockefeUer  said.  "If  he's  dona 
Bomethlng  I  think  is  very  good,  I  call  him 
up  and  congratulate  him." 

Mixon  reciprocates  and  sometimes  calls 
Rocky  tot  advice. 

A  few  unpleasantnesses  have  ruffled  the 
water.  RockefeUer  was  said  to  be  furious 
when  Nixon  wrote  Cardinal  Cooke  in  May, 
oppoelng  Ulaerallzatlon  of  abortion  laws  at  a 
time  when  the  issue  was  pending  In  the  New 
York  Leglslatture. 

Some  say  Nixon's  choice  of  Rockefeller, 
the  man  he  once  called  a  "party  divider" 
and  "spoUsport,"  to  nominate  him  was  a  bow 
to  the  OOP's  Utierai  wing  mtended  to  off- 
set the  choice  of  Agnew,  darling  of  con- 
servatives, as  Nixon's  running  mate. 

As  for  hlB  own  presidential  ambitions. 
Bockef  eUer  said : 

"It  is  hard  for  a  RepubUcan  who  can  get 
elected  In  New  York — especlaUy  three  or  four 
times — to  make  the  noises  and  take  the 
positions  which  endear  him  to  people 
(RepubUcans)  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
"My  trouble  U  that  X  feel  my  responaibU- 
Itles  to  those  who  elected  me.  Sometimes 
doing  a  good  Job  for  them  Is  not  fuUy  im- 
derstood  in  other  parts  of  the  country." 

He  described  hlmaelf  as  "better  presiden- 
tial material  before  I  was  elected  governor 
than  I  have  been  since,  because  than  I  hadn't 
done  as  many  things." 

Pounding  the  table  for  emphasis.  Rocke- 
feller said  that  senators  and  congressmen 
"dont  have  to  do  anything  in  terms  of  ac- 
tuaUy  carrying  things  out.  They  Just  make 
statements  and  vote.  This  Is  a  lot  easier 
than  having  the  hard,  operating  responslbU- 
mes." 

He  described  himself  as  "never  one  who 
looks  backward  and  regrets  wiiat  I  did  or 
did  not  do.  rve  been  very  fortunate  and 
have  had  a  very  exciting,  deUghtJul.  wonder- 
ful life. 

■'Bight  now  rm  focused  on  the  conven- 
tion, nominating  the  President  and  helping 
hhn  get  elected.  Frankly,  this  is  the  most 
Important  thing  I  can  do  for  the  country." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAEKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  to- 
day that  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  nego- 
tiaUoiu  between  Uttoa  Ibdiwtrlee  and 
the  Navy  that  on  August  14,  Utton  In- 
dustries agreed  to  a  $7,187,750  setUement 
with  the  Navy, 

The  Navy,  ha«  obviously  struck  a  good 
bargain  and  deserves  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 


DISORACEPUL  OFnClATrNO  AT  THE 
OLYMPIC  GAMES  IN  MUNICH 


ASPIN  PRAISES  NAVY  DECISION 
ON  LITTON 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  been  concerned 
about  two  large  shipbuilding  contracts 
between  Litton  Industries  and  the  Navy 
to  build  30  DD-963  destroyers  and  fYve 
LHA  landing  helicopter  assault  ships. 

Some  months  ago  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  foimd  that  Litton 
Industries  was  charging  the  Navy  for 
work  that  that  corporation  was  perform- 
iog  on  civilian  contracts.  A  little  more 
than  $7  milUcai  is  Involved. 


HON.  FRAflK  N.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSVIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  weeks  we  have  been  treated  to  the 
grossest  type  of  International  athletic 
behavior  imaginable.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  ofBciatmg  at  the  XX  Olympiad  in 
Munich,  Germany.  I  had  origlnsJly  In- 
tended commenting  on  the  scandalous 
officiating,  after  the  first  week  of  com- 
petition, but  the  tragedy  of  the  bestial 
and  insane  murder  of  the  Israeli  athletes 
rendered  the  incompetent  ofllclatliig  de 
minimus.  However,  in  light  of  the  dis- 
graceful behavior  by  the  officials  In  deny- 
ing our  Olympic  basketball  team  its  vic- 
tory, I  feel  compelled  nevertheleas  to 
comment  c«i  what  can  only  be  termed 
anti-American  ofllciating  at  the  XX 
Olympiad. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  oath  taken 
by  the  officials  at  the  Olympics,  ^ilch 
is  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  all  Judges  and  ol&cialB,  I 
promise  that  we  wlU  officiate  in  the  Olympic 
Games  with  complete  impartiality,  respect- 
ing and  abiding  by  the  rules  which  govern 
them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  sportsmanship. 

After  setting  the  tone  of  the  officiating 
according  to  the  oath,  I  would  now  like 
to  run  quickly  through  some  of  the 
events  of  the  Olympics  which  indicate 
that  the  officials  have  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  manner  contrary  to  their 
Olympic  oath. 

In  the  •very  first  days  of  the  Olympics, 
Reginald  Jones,  a  21-year-old  middle- 
weight from  Newark,  N.Y.,  lost  out  In  a 
highly    incoaipetent   and   controversial 
decision  to  hia  Russian  opponent,  Valerlj 
Tregubov.  Reggie  Jonee  hit  the  Russian 
with  everything  but  Breehnev  and  Pod- 
gomey.  but  still  cotdd  not  get  the  deci- 
sloiL  In  my  early  years,  I  was  a  boxer, 
so  I  know  when  you  leave  jrour  opponent 
bleeding  and  crying  you  have  woo  the 
fight.  Judges  from  liberla  and  Maiaysia 
gave  the  decision  to  Jone%j  a  Yugoslavian 
judge  voted  for  the  Russian  and  two 
other  judges,  from  Niger  and  Holland, 
called    it    a    draw.    However,    Olympic 
rules  say  that  a  judge  callliag  a  dnw 
must  state  his  preference  and  they  then 
both  ruled  for  the  Russian.  This  decision 
■was  so  blatant  that  it  touched  off  a  20- 
minute  demonatratlon  in  the  Olympic 
boxing  halL  I  cite  this  aa  an  example  of 
what  continmlly  befell  moet  <ft  our  other 
Olympic  boxers,  many  of  whom  came 
a-cropper  of  bad  decisions  so  that  we 
ended  up  only  with  one  gold  medal  and 
three    bronze    medals.    Some    of    those 
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decisions  were  absolutely  unbeUevaMe  in 
tbelf  blM  end  poor  judgment. 

Aaatn.  take  the  caee  oi  Victor  Auer, 
who  yitoa  a  gidd  medal  in  rifle.  Mr.  Auer 
bad  equalled  the  world  record  wltli  a 
seere  of  5M  out  of  a  poesible  600.  which 
was  electroDlcally  verified  and  posted  as 
the  official  result,  the  runner-ia>  North 
K<H«an  floored  598.  In  the  intervenlnflr  2 
hours,  the  targets  were  taken  down  and 
examined  in  a  cloeed  door  session  and 
contrary  to  the  electronic  device  it  was 
ruled  that  tte  North  Korean  had  shot  a 
rooord  599  rather  than  595,  and  was  be- 
latedly declared  the  winner.  In  addition, 
daring  the  match  the  North  Koreans 
continually  shouted  instructions  to  their 
shooter  which  was  clearly  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  intematiotua  con^wtitlon. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  on  this  oc- 
casion the  results  oC  the  electronic  tabu- 
latloa  were  dtaoarded  but  a  day  or  two 
later  a  Swedish  swimmer  was  awarded 
a  wiM.  medal  over  one  of  oar  swimmers 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a  dead  beat  when 
the  officiate  claimed  the  Swede  won  by 
one-two  thooaandths  of  a  second? 

In  the  diving  competition,  the  judging 
was  so  poor  that  It  bordM«d  on  an  in- 
ternational scandaL  PV)r  example,  one  of 
our  divers  who  finally  won  a  medal  was 
ranked  eleventh  and  twelfth  by  the  Rus- 
sian judge. 

And  who  could  forget  Bob  Seagren  be- 
ing denied  the  use  of  his  fiber  glass  pole 
in  the  vxAt  vault  for  unspedftod  reasons 
with  the  result  that  all  his  competttcrc 
used  the  poles  they  had  been  jumping 
with  for  months  and  Seagren  had  to 
cOTapete  with  a  totally  unfamiliar  pole. 
The  Ix^  was  understandably  bitter. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  George 
Wood  being  denied  a  gold  medal  in  the 
shot-put  when  his  shot  hit  the  Olympic 
flag  record,  apptirently  beating  his  op- 
pmient.  only  to  be  told  that  he  lost  by  a 
i:;entimeter. 

In  no  Instance  was  an  American  ap- 
peal judged  a^Brmatively  during  the  en- 
tire Olympics,  including  Jim  Ryun's  fall 
in  the  1,500  meter  semifinal  heat.  Ryun 
claimed  he  was  fouled  but  his  C4veal  was 
denied.  Obviously,  the  holder  of  the  1,500 
meter  world  record  did  not  Just  fall  down. 
And  <'"*ff*T«'  denying  IS-year-old  Rick 
Demont  his  g(^d  medal  because  his 
asthma  medicine  contained  ephedrine. 

And  last  but  not  least,  was  the  exfatiii- 
tk>n  on  Saturday  at  the  basketball  hall 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
when  the  gutsy  United  States  team  came 
from  behind  to  win  the  game  only  to  be 
denied  their  victory  and  the  gold  medal 
by  incompetent  and  viciously  unfair  of- 
ficiattng.  When  Doug  CoUlns  was  driving 
in  for  his  layup,  which  would  have  been 
the  winning  basket,  he  was  htt  by  a  foot- 
ball Uock  by  one  oi  the  Ruarittn  thugs. 
Ultimately,  the  foul  was  called,  but  the 
player  sbould  have  been  bantohed  from 
the  game  for  such  giross  taetkss.  Fouls 
were  called  on  our  playn:*  every  time 
they  touched  the  Russians. 

After  being  knnekert  UDCooacious. 
Doug  Collins  came  back  and  sank  the 
two  clutch  free  throws  which  put  the 
Americans  ahead.  While  shooting  his  last 
free  throw,  the  Russlana  called  for  time 
out,  which  was  clearly  a  violation  of  in- 
ternational rules  of  competition.  At  this 
point,  with  1   second  left,  the  officials 
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caUed  time  and  set  the  clock  back  to  S 
seconda.  aUowlng  the  Rutrtwu  to  in- 
bound the  baU.  The  3  seoonda  elapMd 
and  the  Ruwians  failed  to  score.  The 
officials  then  again  gave  ^^  J^^^ 
3  seconds  and  they  Inbounded  the  b^. 
This   time,   the   baU   was    thrown   toe 
length  of  the  court  to  their  Alexander 
Belov  who  knocked  one  American  player 
down  and  another  American  Player  out 
of  bounds,  and  then  dumped  the  ball  m 
the   basket.   The   Russian   should   have 
been  called  for  traveling  and  charging, 
but  the  Russian  team  apparenUy  won 
on  this  play   after   being   glv«i   three 
chances  after  the  game  had  ended.  Ap- 
parently, the  officials  were  determined  to 
give  them  enough  additional  time  until 
they  could  sink  the  winning  basket. 

Obviously,  our  appeal  was  turned  down 
by  the  World  BasketbaU  Federation  and 
the  Olympic  Rules  Committee,  after  14 
hours  of  deliberation.  The  Braalllan  ref- 
eree refused  to  sign  the  scorecard  a^d 
indicated  he  would  protest  along  with 
the  United  States.  The  offtcial  score- 
keeper  stated  to  Howard  Cosell  on  tele- 
vision that  the  D.S.  team  had  won.  Never 
in  all  my  years  of  being  associated  with 
sports  have  I  seen  such  unfair,  biased, 
and  malioioios  conduct. 

R  William  Jones,  secretary  general 
of  the  International  Amateur  Ba^etball 
Federation,  and  the  man  who  without 
authority  twice  ordered  the  Russian 
team  to  be  awarded  three  extra  seconds, 
stated  at  the  awards  ceremony: 

But  they  (the  Amerlcansl  h»ve  to  Imow 
how  to  \om.  even  when  they  think  they  we 
right. 

With  such  an  arrogant  and  biased  at- 
titude by  this  Briton,  who  was  one  of 
the  key  officials,  no  wonder  the  game  had 
such  a  bliarre  ending  and  one  so  disas- 
trous to  our  team. 

I  was  extremely  proud  that  our  boys 
had  the  good  sense  and  the  character  to 
refuse  the  sUver  medal.  Such  acceptance 
on  their  part  would  have  been  a  rati- 
fication of  a  clear  wrong.  I  know  it  was 
not  easy  for  them  to  come  away  with 
no  medal  when  they  were  the  best  team 
and  when  they  won  the  gold  medal,  but 
since  they  won  the  gold  they  did  the 
proper  thing  In  not  settling  for  less.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  those  boys  are 
all  pure  gold. 

The  entire  fabric  of  offlciatmg  and  the 
judging  with  respect  to  the  American 
athletes  at  the  XX  Olympiad  only  serves 
to  confirm  our  suspicion  that  we  really 
do  not  have  very  many  friends  in  the 
world  and  that  we  had  better  make  sure 
at  aU  times  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
other  International  communities  from  a 
posiUon  of  strength.  Such  situations  as 
theee   I  have   just   outlined   make  one 
wonder  about  the  wisdom  of  cutting  our 
defense  budget  $32  billion  as  advocated 
by  Senator  McGovhrw.  The  events  at  the 
Olympics  to  Munich  should  serve  as  an 
ample  warning  to  the  Americans  that 
unless  we  continue  to  matotaln  a  posltiwi 
of  national  strength  in  the  international 
community,  we  will  find  ourselves  getttog 
the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

With  re«)ect  to  the  officiating  at  the 
Olympics.  I  can  only  say:  shame,  shame. 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nroiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  21,  1972 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  toto  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  August  1972 
issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  American  Pedera- 
tlonist  enUUed.  "Child  Care:  A  Growing 
Problem." 

The  article  was  written  by  Jane 
O  Grady,  the  able  and  respected  legis- 
lative representative  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  a  union  which  has 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  child 
care  centers. 
The  article  follows: 

CmiB  Cak«:  A  Qkowinc  rtLOBixa 
(By  Jane  oarady) 
By  the  end  of  this  decade,  the  majority  of 
American  children  wUl  have  working  mothers. 
The  trend  ol  ever  larger  numbers  of  women 
lolnlng  the  workforce  has  changed  American 
society  drastically  from  what  it  was  Just  a 
few  vears  ago. 

With  that  change  has  come  the  transfor- 
mation of  care  for  the  pre-school  and  school- 
age  children  of  working  mothers  from  an 
isolated,  individual  problem  Uito  a  subject  of 
national  concern — Just  as  the  demise  of  the 
famUy  farm  a  few  decades  ago  contributed 
to  the  national  wllllngnesB  to  provide  for  the 
aged  and  retired  on  a  stable  basis  through 
Social  Security. 

The  official  government  flgures  on  working 
mothers  are  indeed  dramatic.  In  1960.  22  per- 
cent of  all  mothers  worked  full-  or  part-time: 
in  1870,  the  percentage  has  doubled  to  42 
percent.  In  1950.  33  percent  of  mothers  with 
school-age  children  |6  to  17  years)  were  In 
the  labor  force:  In  1970.  more  than  half  (52 
percent)  of  these  mothers  were  workmg. 
And,  while  only  14  percent  of  the  mothers 
with  pre-school  children  under  6  years 
worked  In  1960,  today  33  percent  are  In  the 
workforce. 

Most   of    these   women   are   working — and 
win  be  working  in  the  future — out  of  eco- 
nomic   neceealty.   They   are   either   the   sole 
support  of  their  hotiaeholds  or  are  supple- 
menting  the    Inadequate   earnings   of   their 
husbands.  But  the  changing  view  that  women 
have  of  their  role  In  society  today  will  also 
add  to  the  workforce  many  women  who  wish 
to  work  for  the  personal  satisfaction  of  using 
their  education,  skills   and  creativity.  And 
current  efrorts  to  reduce  welfare  rolls,  par- 
ticularly   by    requiring    welfare    mothers    to 
accept  Job  training  and  employment,  will  add 
further  to  the  numbers  of  women  with  chil- 
dren  participating   In   the   workforce.   Meet 
families  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent ChUdren  today  consist  of  a  mother 
and    ChUdren,   with    no   father   present.   In 
December  1970,  7  mUUon  children  were  on 
the  AFDC  rolls.  2.3  mlBlon  under  6  years  of 
age.  If  their  mothers  are  to  be  sent  out  Into 
the  labor  force,  some  provision  for  the  care 
of  these  chUdren  will  be  required. 

While  the  influx  of  women  Into  the  work- 
force has  made  the  child  care  problem  visi- 
ble. It  has  not  necessarily  helped  clarify  what 
kind  of  child  care  the  nation  should  be  seek- 
ing. For  analyzing  the  need  for  chUd  care 
solely  m  terms  of  the  Increasing  numbers  of 
working  mothers  runs  the  risk  of  Inadequate 
consideration  of  the  range  of  possible  solu- 
tions. It  becomes  all  too  easy  to  say  simply 
that  places  must  be  found  to  "park"  the 
ChUdren  while  the  mothers  are  at  work.  Such 
a  solution  leaves  out  a  critical  mgredlent— 
the  needs  of  the  growiag  child. 
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Many  other  changes  taking  place  In  Amerl' 
can  society  today  form  a  broader  view  of  the 
national  debate  ov«r  society's  obligations  to 
young  chUdren.  The  urbaateatlon  of  the 
American  family  Is  one  such  social  change. 
More  and  more  famUlee  are  living  In  the 
isolating  atmosphere  of  the  big  cities,  which 
reduce  opportunities  for  close  familial  and 
neighborly  contacts  for  chlKfren.  The  height- 
ened mobility  of  the  American  family  to  ur- 
ban areas  and  between  urban  areas  Increases 
the  extent  to  which  famUles  must  rely  on 
their  own  resources  for  the  early  nurturanoe 
of  their  offspring. 

Another  factor  is  the  Mttlon's  attempt, 
exemplified  In  the  Great  Society  programs  of 
the  I9fl0s,  to  eradicate  the  sources  of  pov- 
erty— Ignorance,  lack  of  skill  training,  poor 
emotional  and  physical  health.  Combined 
with  this  focus  on  the  disadvantaged  Is  th« 
growing  recognition  of  the  special  needs  of 
all  children,  even  from  the  most  affluent 
famUles.  who  suffer  emotional  disturbance, 
mental  retardation  or  physical  dlsabUlty  and 
who  are  In  desperate  need  of  personalized 
care  and  family  support  services. 

Perhaps  most  important  tn  this  broad  view 
Is  the  recent  documentation  by  psychologlstt, 
psychiatrists,  educators  and  medical  profes- 
sionals of  the  critical  slgnUlcance  of  the  first 
five  years  of  life.  The  experiences  of  chUdren 
In  their  pre-school  years  can  become  crucial 
to  their  future  abilities  to  function  as  pro- 
ductive adults,  the  experts  tell  us. 

The  circumstances  of  a  rapidly  changing 
society  give  the  Issue  of  chUd  care  a  wider 
dimension  than  the  mere  need  for  baby-sit- 
ting services  while  mothers  are  at  work.  We 
are  talking  about  greater  and  more  profound 
changes  In  the  American  famUy  and  Its  pat- 
tern of  living;  about  society's  responsibilities 
to  Its  citizens,  even  down  to  the  youngest 
child;    and  advances   In  educational  theory 
that  recognize  the  Importance  of  learning  ex- 
periences of  the  early  childhood  years.  And 
thus  we  are  talking  about  chUd  care  as  play- 
ing a  significant  social  role  In  the  weU-belng 
and    healthy   development    of   the   nation's 
children. 

These  terms  help  to  dictate  the  ingredients 
needed  in  chUd  care  services.  WhUc  the  home 
and  family  remain  the  central  focus  of  the 
chUd's    life,    supplementary    developmental 
services  can  contribute  to  the  Intellectual. 
social,  emotional  and  physical  growth  needs 
of  all  the  nation's  chUdren— from  Infant*  to 
teenagers.  Such  programs  etna,  have  a  con- 
structive   Influence    on    chUdren   and   their 
famUles.  helping  functioning  famUles  to  lead 
more  satisfying  lives,  aaatatlng  chUdren  to 
become  productive  adulta.  A  humane  conceni 
for  the  fuU  development  of  human  potential 
is  the  reason  for  a  national  commitment  to 
the  needs  of  young  chUdren. 

Licensed  day  care  homes  and  centers  In  the 
United  States  today  have  spaces  for  about 
700.000  ChUdren.  That  figure  Is  pitifully  saonaU 
In  a  nation  with  7$  mlUlon  chUdren  under 
18 — 32  mlUlon  of  whom  have  mothers  who 
work. 

Whether  the  potential  need  U  narrowly  de- 
fined as  the  pre-school  chUdren  of  working 
mothers,  or  the  broader  need  of  young  chU- 
dren from  all  walks  of  life  who  could  benefit 
from  early  chUdhood  educational  experiences, 
the  700.000  figure  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
nation's  lack  of  commitment.  And  more  than 
half  of  these  centers  are  proprietory  oxm, 
operated  by  people  seeking  a  profit  in  tbs 
buslneM  of  chUd  care.  Since  providing  qual- 
ity care  Is  an  expensive  undertaking,  to  add  > 
profit  on  top  of  that  requlree  that  relaUwlJ 
high  fees  must  be  charged  for  the  child  care 
service.  Consequently,  most  of  the  users  of 
tfieee   centers   are   children   from  relaUveW 
affluent  famUlea, 
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on  the  other  band,  for  children  from  wel- 
tut  famUles,  there  are  some  opportunities. 
Sfiuch  severely  limited,  for  government  sub- 
!S»^  ChUd  care  servlcoe.  Under  the  boclal 
Surlty  Act  and  the  Boonomlc  Opportuntly 
Tit  the  federal  government  ha«  set  up  a 
Zjited  matching  grant  system  with  the 
^M  to  provide  day  care  servloee  for  welfare 
«othei»  who  are  working  or  are  In  training 
^  who  need  day  care  for  their  chUdren. 
HMdatart  a  comprehensive  pre-school  pro- 
Bsm  for  poor  chUdren,  Is  perhaps  the  best 
ilubUcally  financed  chUd  care  program  now 
L  operation.  At  best,  however,  only  300.000 
ciaudren  are  served  In  full-year  (Headstart) 
orograms;  200,000  In  summer  programs. 

to  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  low-  to  mod- 
erate-Income famUlee  make  provision  for 
tuslr  ChUdren  In  the  best  way  they  can, 
wtlch  usuaUy  oonslsU  of  the  free  services  of 
inoiher  f  amUy  member  or  close  relaUve  or  an 
outside  babysitter  at  mimmal  cost.  In  a  dls- 
U^iilngly  large  number  of  Instances,  the 
ChUdren  from  such  families  are  left  on  their 
own,  or  vlrtuaUy  tinder  their  own  care.  WhUe 
gome  of  these  arrangementa  may  be  ade- 
quate, many  of  them  offer  little  opportunity 
to  ithnulate  the  growth  and  development,  or 
even  protect  the  sskfety,  of  a  young  ohUd.  POr 
niort  ChUdren  with  working  mothers,  TV  Is 
the  nation's  provider  of  chUd  care  service. 

current  resources  in  this  country,  both 
private  and  public,  leave  a  large  gap  between 
the  very  poor  who  are  served — inadequately — 
by  government  programs  and  the  more  afflu- 
ent who  can  pay  for  costly  day  care  and 
nursery  school  services.  In  between  are  the 
families  who  have  too  much  Income  to  be 
eligible  for  the  government  programs  and  too 
UtUe  Income  to  afford  privately  operated 
ChUd  care,  even  If  they  could  find  It  avaU- 
able. 

LOCAL  AND  PKIVAT*  CRII.D  CASK  IKPnATIV* 

By  any  standard  of  measurement,  the  na- 
tion lacks  a  comprehensive  system  of  devel- 
opmental chUd  care  services.  However,  some 
local  efforts  In  the  chUd  care  field  have  been 
undertaken  over  the  years  with  some  success. 
No  doubt,  thousands  of  chUdren  and  their 
fsmllles  have  received  beneficial  services 
from  programs  developed  and  run  by  church 
groups,  parent  cooperatives,  local  commu- 
nity organizations  and  business  and  labpr 
groups.  Although  no  systematic  survey  of  the 
Tide  variety  of  theee  Individual  chUd  care 
efforts  Is  possible,  they  exist  In  communities 
(01  over  the  country;  many  people  have  con- 
tributed many  hours,  often  volunteer  hours, 
to  their  creation;  and  they  have  answered  a 
need  and  provided  a  benefit  to  the  limited 
numbers  of  chUdren  and  their  famUles  In- 
volved. Through  the  pooling  of  reeources  and 
the  use  of  avaUable  faculties,  chUd  care 
rMchee  a  fortunaU  few  in  theee  local  com- 
munity programs. 

Indusory  involvement  In  chUd  care — what 
llttJe  there  Is  of  It— seems  to  be  pragmatically 
generated  In  large  part  by  a  desire  to  Im- 
prove the  working  potential  of  the  women  In 
Its  workforce.  A  happier  workforce,  with  lees 
sbtenteeLsm  and  more  produotlou.  la  dTten 
cited  by  Industry  leaders  as  the  provocaUon 
for  providing  chUd  care  services  for  the  chU- 
dren of  their  women  workers.  Some  Indus- 
trtea,  as  a  consequence,  have  begun  to  provide 
ln-plai*t  or  nearby  faculties,  <rften  operated 
through  the  private  educational  groupe 
which  have  sprung  up  In  the  child  care  field. 
Most  of  these  facilities  require  a  payment 
on  the  part  of  the  participating  parents  and 
moet  are  limited  to  the  chUdren  of  the  plant 
workers.  These  programs  too  provide  a  need- 
ed MTvloe  for  the  partlclp&nte. 

Union  Involvement  In  the  fldd  of  child 
cere  stems  from  a  deelre  to  be  of  help  to 
thetr  membership  In  as  many  aspeote  cX  their 
lives  as  poaslMe — ^the  trade  union  t^illoeapby 
tl>at  reoosnlxas  Hie  union  member  aa  a  par- 
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tldpent  in  the  larger  aodety  with  sociel 
neede  that  go  beyond  an  adequate  p*ychaek 
and  good  working  oonxlltlons.  Thus  chUd 
care  aotlvitlea  lit  logloeUy  into  the  ll«t  of 
servloee  provided  to  union  mwntoers  over 
the  years — health  Inauranoe.  penolons,  low- 
cost  >^">^■rlg  servloee.  tow-to-moderate  In- 
come housing,  retiree  centers,  ooUege  schol- 
arships and  pre-paid  legal  servlcea. 

Two  regional  afBliattee  o<  the  Olothing 
Workers  have  developed  child  care  centers. 
Beitlmore  began  Ita  program  In  the  mld- 
loeoe.  "lyjday.  In  five  local  areas  In  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania  and  Vlrflnl*,  tlile  union 
operate*  child  oare  faclUtlea  for  spproxl- 
mat«y  1.000  children  of  Ite  members.  Theee 
centers  are  stikffed  by  profeaelonale  in  the 
field  of  ciiUd  care;  offer  a  complete  range  of 
developmental  services;  and  dvarge  a  mini- 
mal fee  of  $1  per  day  per  chUd  foe  the  service 
rendered. 

In  Chicago,  the  Clothing  Workers  operates 
a  pUot  child  care  project  adjacent  to  Ite  heed- 
quarters,  serving  80  chUdren  of  lite  mwnbers. 
This  center  also  offers  a  oompletc  range  of 
educational,  social,  medloel  and  nutrltlooAl 
services,  all  Tree  to  the  partlclpattng  famlUee. 
This  program  in  Oblcago  U  being  used  as  s 
research  and  demonstration  project  by  other 
eduoationAl  Instltutlorje  and  government 
agenclee  to  the  field  of  child  oare. 

These  unlon-sponeored  child  care  pro- 
grama  are  financed  through  contributions 
(percent  of  payroll)  by  the  employers  under 
contract  with  the  reepeottve  union  organi- 
zations. TO  make  this  possible.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  amend  the  national  labor  relations 
law.  which  keeps  a  tight  check  on  joint  labM'- 
management  trust  funda  by  speUlng  out  spe- 
cifically the  fringe  benefits  su<A  funds  may 
be  used  to  finance.  Child  care  had  to  be 
added  to  the  list  by  oongreaalonal  action  to 
amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  change  in 
the  law  opens  the  way  for  all  unions  to  make 
child  care,  like  pensions  and  health  Insur- 
ance, a  subject  of  wHlectlve  bargaining  with 
their  employers. 

Other  unions,  notably  the  New  York  City 
local  of  the  Teachers,  have  also  developed 
ChUd  care  programs  for  their  members  aa 
well.  The  UiUted  Federation  of  Teachers  has 
established  an  early  chUdhood  program  In 
New  York  tinder  contract  with  the  city  Board 
of  Education,  designed  to  provide  care  and 
education  to  the  chUdren  of  teachers  re- 
turning to  teach  in  poverty  areas  aa  well  aa 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  community's  chU- 
dren. , 

The  oomm»inicatlona  Workers,  a  union 
which  has  over  50  percent  women  members. 
U  partlclpattng  In  experimental  cbUd  care 
centers  In  Washington.  D.C..  and  in  Chicago. 
It  la  hoped  that  these  centers  wm  serve  as 
pUoU  for  other  CWA  installations  across  the 
country  and  In  several  of  CWA's  10  dlatricU, 
research  studies  on  chUd  care  are  under  way. 
MXXD  roa  naJxaxL  coMicmexnT 
AU  of  theee  efforu  by  private  organlaa- 
tlona.  Including  the  efforU  of  labor  and  man- 
agement, fUl  an  Important  need  In  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  But  while  the  creativity 
and  reeourcefulnese  may  be  commendable, 
even  under  the  best  of  clrcumstancea  theee 
private  efforts  are  not  and  cannot  be  the 
entire  answer. 

The  only  anawer  to  the  broad  problem  of 
early  chUdhood  developmental  care  is  a  mas- 
sive federal  commitment  to  the  provision  of 
such  services  for  aU  children.  Individual  ef- 
forts or  private  group  efforta  wUl  always  be 
too  few.  too  coetly.  or  too  limited. 

The  national  nlgr**"*""*  o^  quality  child 
care  haa  not  eecaped  tbe  attention  of  Con- 
gress, where  efforts  have  been  made  to  devise 
a  program  which  takes  Into  account  both  the 
necessity  from  the  influx  of  naothers  into 
the  workforce  and  the  potential  of  skilled 
care  In  the  development  of  pre-school  young- 
sters. 
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coicnuiHBXSxvx  cHn.n  cau  bill  ov  isii 
Tot  some  yean,  such  oongjesslonel  leaden 
as  Bepreeentattvee  John  Brsrtemss  (D-lnd.) 
and  Petay  Mink  (D-BawaU)  and  Sen.  Walter 
F.  Mirntf-**  (D-Minn.)  have  reoognlnert  the 
need  for  a  natVTT'  solution  to  the  orlats  in 
/'hJLrt  care.  But  one  of  the  most  connentimted 
reoent  efforts  ran  Into  a  roedMook  in  Deoem- 
ber  1971  when  Prsaldent  Nlzon  vetoed  the 
oooMxehenalvs  child  care  bUl  with  a  ration- 
ale that  Included  the  implication  that  such 
federal  action  would  "lead  toward  altering 
the  faaaUy  relationship." 

At  present,  Oongreas  U  working  on  legisla- 
tion that  wlU  aecompllah  something  wlkUe 
neutralizing  the  political  considerations  at 
work  laat  year — In  short,  picking  up  the 
pieces  from  that  veto  and  trying  again.  Part 
of  the  In^Mtus  is  from  a  broadly-based  ooAll- 
tlon  of  private  ortanleatlons  which  came 
into  ezlstenoe  In  early  1B71  to  promote  the 

bUl  which  Nixon  vetoed.  

Prominent  in  this  child  care  coaUtlon  were 
the  AJTj-OIO.  the  Ladlee'  Oarment  Workers 
and  the  Clothing  Workers.  Other  organisa- 
tions affiliated  with  the  coalition,  wlilch 
numbered  26  In  total.  Include  the  Atrto 
Workers,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  OlvU  Rights,  the 
National  CouncU  of  Chvirehae.  the  National 
League  of  Oltlee-U.8.  Owiferenoe  of  Mayors 
and  the  Washington  Reeearch  Project  Action 
OouncU. 

Theee  groupe  adopted  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples for  devising  fedwal  legislation,  in- 
cluding: 

That  programs  mvist  be  of  high  quaUty. 
oomprehenalve  and  developmental,  oriented 
to  the  needs  of  chUdren  and  avaUaMe  to  aU 
chUdren; 

That  parents  must  be  directly  involved  In 
dectslons  affecting  their  own  chUdren: 

That  programs  must  be  locally  controlled 
and  flexible  enough  to  meet  individual  com- 
munity needs; 

That  programs  mtist  be  designed  to  include 
children  with  a  variety  of  baekgnxinds; 

That  adequate  protections  must  be  pro- 
vided to  aastire  that  the  needs  of  minority 
group  and  economlcaUy  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  met;  and 

That  substantial  new  public  funds  would 
be  needed  to  begin  to  meet  the  compriJlng 
and  immediate  need  for  these  services. 
sxNxwni   coifoaxssioNAL   arroBT   on 

CHSJ)    CASS 

AS  the  second  session  of  the  BSnd  Oon- 
greas got  underway  In  1972,  the  renewed  ef- 
fort on  chUd  care  took  the  form  of  a  aeparsM 
piece  of  legialaUon  worked  out  in  coopera- 
tion between  the  Democratic  and  R^rabUoan 
sponsors  of  the  1871  bUl.  Strong  effbrts  wsw 
made  to  meet  the  objections  expressed  by  the 
President  in  hU  veto  meesage.  Additional 
hearings  were  held  to  accommodate  some 
of  the  opponents  of  the  legislation.  This  blU. 
the  Oomprehenalve  Headstart,  ChUd  Devel- 
opment and  FamUy  Services  Act  of  1972,  em- 
phasises quaUty  developmental  care,  with  slg- 
niflcant  parental  Involvement  and  local  con- 
trol, aa  did  the  1971  bUl.  Th*  blU  seeks  to 
build  on  tbe  sucoeesful  Headstart  program 
and  seu  free  services  at  an  Inooms  level  be- 
low the  government-defined  poverty  lev*  o< 
S43ao  for  a  family  of  four. 

Under  the  Senate  bUl.  a  state,  dty  or 
county  with  a  population  of  26,000  or  more 
could  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  be  a  sponsor  of  pro- 
grams in  their  locality.  This  an>llcatlon  must 
include  an  overaU  chUd  care  program  de- 
sign meeting  the  requirements  of  HKW  sets 
up.  Upon  approval  of  a  program.  t*je  Secre- 
tary of  HKW  wlU  designate  that  staU.  city  or 
county  as  a  "prime  sponsor"  of  cbUd  care 
programs  and  wlU  aUooaSs  funds  based  on 
the  number  of  chUdren  to  be  served. 

Onoe  a  unit  of  government  haa  become  a 
prime  sponsor,  the  governor,  mayor  or  county 
executive    wlU   set   up   a   ChUd  and   FamUy 
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Service  Council  maat  up  of  parents  ol  eligi- 
ble dbV-Onn  »n<l  other  pubMc  member*  with 
child  semce  skills  to  approw  an  aftnlnto- 
t«1ng  a«en«y  for  the  chM  o»re  i»ogr»m  in 
their  aiM«.  At  that  point,  local  oommuntty 
groups  who  wish  to  operate  child  oar«  oen- 
ter»— churches,  parent  oooperatlvee,  unions 
or  buslnese  groups— would  make  application 
to  the  dealgnated  admlnletenng  agency.  Such 
an  application  would  indicate  the  kind  of 
faculty,  program,  staff  and  operating  coets 
of  the  proposed  center.  The  child  care  admin- 
istering agency  will  then  approre  theae  proj- 
ect appMcatlona  for  the  actual  operation  ol 
child  cmn  centera  under  ita  Jurtachotlon. 

BXCXNT    «»ATX    ACTIOW 

Federal  funds  will  pay  00  percent  of  the 
operation  of  such  programs;  In  some  In- 
BtanoM  of  need,  the  federal  share  can  go  up 
to  100  percent.  Project  appUcanU  wlU  make 
up  the  additional  10  percent  through  public 
or  private  funds  In  the  form  of  caah.  goods, 
servicee.  or  facUltlea.  Including  vmlon  or  em- 
ployer oontrlbutlona. 

This  bUl  waa  debated  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  In  June  1973  by  a  vote  of  73-12.  At- 
tempw  were  made  again  by  Republican*  to 
reduce    parental    Involvement    and    Increase 
the  size  of  local  communities  eligible  to  apon- 
Bor  programs.  Several  modifications  In  the  bill 
wei«  rnmi\m  durlug  the  Senate's  deliberations. 
The  principal,  and  perhaps  most  controver- 
sial,   change   Is   the   amendment   offered   by 
."Sen.  Peter  Domlnlck  (R-Colo.)  which  would 
'  allow  the  Secretary  of  HEW  total  discretion 
In  choosing  among  competing  applicants  for 
prime   sponsoiahlp   of   child   care   programs. 
The    f««r    la    that    political    oonalderatlons 
would  result  In  states  being  selected  over 
local  oommunltlee  to  run  programs — with  a 
consequent  loss  In  direct  parent  control  and 
participation  by  minorities  In  the  running  of 
centers  for  their  chUdren. 

With  the  strong  bipartisan  effort  Involved 
In  the  child  care  biU  Just  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  House  may  be  able  to  achieve  a 
slmUar.  bipartisan  biU.  If  the  House  can  be 
persuaded  to  pass  a  companion  bill  to  the 
Senate  measure,  a  new  child  care  bUl  may  be 
on  the  Preeldenfs  desk  before  the  November 
election— perhaps  an  Incentive  to  a  presiden- 
tial signature. 

The  shape  of  the  present  legislation  bene- 
fited from  the  work  done  In  1871  on  the 
earlier  bill,  which  was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mondale.  Through  a  serlee  of  hearings 
before  the  Mondaie  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  a  persuasive  case  waa  made 
by  professionals  In  the  field  of  cbUd  develop- 
ment as  well  as  concerned  represenUtlvee  of 
private  organizations  for  the  need  for  federal 
legislation  In  this  field.  After  full  delibera- 
tion In  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the 
Child  Development  bill  waa  made  part  of  a 
bUl  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  On  the  committee's 
unanimous  recommendation,  the  Senate 
adopted  this  measure  In  September  last  year. 

HODSK    OOnm^LkTXOM 

In  the  Houae.  a  child  deveJopment  bUl 
introduced  by  Hep.  Brademas  and  97  other 
House  membew  was  added  aa  an  amendment 
to  the  OBO  extenelon  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  m  September  1971. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  were  sUnllar  in 
many  respects  They  both  established  a  sys- 
tem of  federally  fiuided  comprehensive  child 
care  services,  emphasizing  health,  educa- 
tional, nutritional  and  social  develojwnental 
components.  Both  bUls  gave  priority  to  obll- 
dren  from  disadvantage!  famillea— for  poor 
families,  the  serrloea  were  free;  famttles 
above  low-income  levrts  would  pay  leea.  Both 
bllU  lnclud«l  a  dlverrtty  at  programa  which 
could  be  ptoriAvA  dcpeiMUng  on  the  need  for 
sueti  MTTlOM  in  IndtWlual  locsaitiea.  ThU 
r«nse  of  proframa  included  thoae  for  infants 
to  14-yearKrfda:  full  or  part-time  care,  night 
care  and  after-school  programs.  Both  bills 
emphasised  local  control  of  prognxa*  through 


a  prime  sponsorship  mechanism  which 
wotUd  have  allowed  small  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  become  day  care  sponsors  for 
their  localltlea.  And  both  empha8l»d, 
through  participation  on  local  program  coun- 
cils, the  involvement  of  parents  In  the  {Han- 
nUig  and  monitoring  of  child  care  programs 
in  their  communities.  TTie  Senate  bill  cited 
a  specific  funding  requett  of  »3  billion;  the 
House  biU  called  for  an  open-ended  author- 
ization of  funds. 


ADMIKISTRATIOX    POemON 

It  was  clear  early  in  the  consideration  of 
this  leglsUtlon  that  th*  Nlion  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  had  serious  reservations  abouf  embark- 
ing on  a  major  new  social  program  such  as 
envisioned   In   the   chUd  development   bills 
The  Administration  opposition  was  based  in 
large  part  on  an  unwillingness  to  spend  ad- 
ditional federal  monies  for  a  program  of  this 
magnitude.  The  Administration  had  already 
taken  Its  stand  on  child  care  in  their  welfare 
reform  proposals,  which  called  for  $760  mil- 
lion for  day  care  services  for  the  chUdren  of 
wrtfare  mothers  who  would  be  required  to 
accept  work  or  training  under  the  terms  of 
the  welfare  legislation.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Administration  made  little  effort  to  seriously 
Involve  Itself  In  the  design  of  the  legislation 
as  It  made  Its  way  through  Congress. 

Republican  members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  did  do  battle  over  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  child  care  bUls.  The  prin- 
cipal battlefield  was  the  issue  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  states  in  the  operation  of  the 
progrsuna.  The  proponents  of  the  legislation 
were  strongly  opposed  to  funnellng  the  child 
care  monies  into  state-run  child  care  oper- 
ations. States  had  not  shown  particular  in- 
terest or  motivation  la  the  child  care  field 
tinder  existing  legislation;  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  think  they  would  improve  appreciably 
In  this  repsect  with  the  passage  of  new  child 
care  legislation. 

Also,  the  bills  proponents  felt  strongly 
that  local  sponsorship  of  programa  would 
permit  the  best  kind  of  parental  participa- 
tion, another  issue  which  created  contro- 
versy. Some  attempts  were  made  to  reduce 
the  parents'  role  in  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  child  care  programs  to  merely  ad- 
visory onea.  Theae  efforts  were  largely  un- 
successful. 

Also  at  Issue  was  the  level  at  which  free 
services  were  to  be  provided.  The  proponents 
of  the  legislation  argrued  strongly  that  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  that  were  low  but  still 
above  the  govemment-deflned  poverty  line 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  free  serv- 
ices under  this  legislation  in  order  to  obtain 
a  socially  desirable  economic  mix  of  children 
In  the  centers. 

It  waa  at  the  jxiint  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee meetings  to  iron  oirt  the  differences 
between  the  House  acd  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill  that  Administration  displeasure  be- 
came a  serious  obotscle.  The  Republican  con- 
ferees warned  that  th«  bill  was  In  for  a  veto 
on  the  grounds  of  hlgji  cost,  too  high  an  In- 
come figure  for  free  servlfes  and  too  much 
local  and  parent  control.  The  conference 
finally  agreed  on  a  bill,  hut  three  of  five 
Senate  Republicans  and  five  of  six  House 
Republicans  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Comprehen- 
sive Child  Development  Act  of  1971  retained 
strong  parental  Involvement  In  program  plan- 
ning, authorized  «2  billion  for  program  op- 
eration, allowed  localities  with  populations 
of  6.000  or  more  to  be  designated  as  prime 
sponsors  and  made  services  free  to  families 
of  four  below  the  $4,320  Income  level,  with 
fee  schedules  established  above  that  Income 
figure.  The  conference  report  passed  both 
houses  overwhelmingly — and  the  child  care 
bin  went  to  the  White  House  as  part  of  the 
renewal  ot  the  poverty  program. 

PUBLIC    SUPPORT    FOR    CHU-D    C.^RE 

A  major  effort  was  mounted  by  the  coali- 
tion  of   private   organizations   to   urge   the 
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Presldant  to  sign  the  bill,  but  on  Dee.  0, 1971, 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  legislation  ud 
Issued  one  of  the  moat  controversial  veto  torn- 
sages  of  recent  days.  In  It,  he  made  serani 
points  with  regard  to  the  child  care  pn- 
gram  which  were  hotly  disputed  by  the  pre. 
ponents  of  the  leglalatton.  The  Presldwt 
stated  in  his  veto  me—age  that  the  child  (!•• 
velopment  legislation  had  been  passed  "In 
the  absence  of  a  great  national  debate  upon 
Its  merits"  ajid  that  "neither  the  Immediate 
need  nor  deslxablllty  of  a  national  child  d*. 
velopnMnt  program  .  .  .  had  been  demon- 
strated." 

Critics  of  the  President's  veto  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment legislation  had  been  the  No.  1 
priority  recommendation,  after  thorough  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  of  the  participant*  in 
the  President's  own  Whit*  House  Conference 
on  Children,  representing  national  organisa- 
tions with  broad  constituencies  of  parents 
educators,  child  development  experts,  minor- 
ity groups,  community  groups  and  chursb 
groups. 

The  most  Insidious  charge  the  President 
leveled  was  the  one  about  altering  the  family 
relationship,  claiming  that  the  bill  com- 
mitted "the  vast  moral  authority  of  the  na- 
t  tonal  government  to  the  side  of  communal 
approach."  This  was  said  despite  the  strong 
emphasis  in  the  legislation  on  parent  In- 
volvement  In  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
programs  and  its  wholly  voliintary  char- 
acter— as  opposed  to  the  Administration's 
alternative  In  Its  welfare  legislation  forcing 
children  Into  daycare  programs  while  the 
mothere  were  required  to  seek  work  snd 
training. 

An  attempt  to  overrld*  the  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  was  unauccewful. 
but  the  vote  of  61-36  did  reflect  majority 
support  for  this  legislation  in  spite  of  the 
presidential  objections  —  and  gtmranteed 
that  a  renewed  effort  would  be  made  In  the 
second  session  In  1972,  as  It  has  been. 

However  the  new  legislative  efforts  turn 
out  tn  this  session  of  Congress,  the  sodsl 
pressures  and  growing  concern  for  full  de- 
velopment of  the  potential  of  the  natlon'i 
ChUdren  wiU  continue  to  be  a  major  prod  to 
legisUtors  to  devise  appropriate  and  respon- 
slve  social  structures.  It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  American  famUles  and  theli 
children  should  have  child  care  services  avail- 
able to  them,  but  whether  the  chUd  care  they 
do  have  Is  good— good  for  the  child,  good  for 
the  f amUy  and  good  for  the  country. 


CAR  SAFETY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNKSOTA 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  September  21,  1972 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recfflt 
article  in  the  Washington  star-News,  by 
Robert  Irvin,  disclosed  a  new  and  in- 
teresting development  in  the  continuing 
controversy  between  the  air  bag  and  pas- 
sive restraint.  Supporters  and  detracton 
of  the  air  bag  generally  agree  that  whoi 
theee  devices  are  installed  in  the  dash  or 
steering  wheel  hub,  they  provide  little 
or  no  protection  for  side  impact  coHl- 
slons  or  secondary  crashes. 

Allied  Chemical  Corp..  already  ii»^ 
involved  in  air-bag  development  ana  a 
major  supplier  of  se*t  belts  has  recenw 
come  up  with  an  air  belt  which  wotfcl 
appear  to  combine  the  advantages  ol  tae 
air  bag  and  the  belt  thus  minimizing  the 
limitations  ol  each  system  used  alone. 
The  air  belt  is  Just  what  the  name  sW- 
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gtdt  a  belt  which  inflat«B  In  a  collision. 
yet  because  it  is  a  brit.  it  continues  to 
jaovide  protection  should  the  inflation 

QiM^ianism  fall. 

But  any  rejoicing  over  this  ingauous 
invention  needs  to  be  tempered  by  the 
ftct  that  neither  the  air  belt  nor  the  air 
bag  have  been  tested  and  proved  to  be 
safe  and  reliable  under  normal  driving 
caidltions.  Unfortunately,  the  Allstate 
insurance  Co.,  in  its  eagerness  to  reduce 
highway  fataUUes,  has,  through  its  ad- 
vertising, left  the  mistaken  impression 
tbat  testing  to  date  iias  conclusively 
piwed  the  reliability  of  the  air  bag.  This 
is  simply  not  the  case. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  air  bags 
work  great  on  test  sleds.  These  results 
are  definitely  encouraging  but  hardly 
conclusive.  If  Americans  drove  to  work 
or  the  grocery  store  on  test  sleds  we  could, 
with  complete  confidence,  order  their 
Installation  without  further  delay.  But. 
the  automobile  operates  in  a  far  less  con- 
trolled and  predictable  environment. 
Until  we  have  extensive  air  bag  experi- 
ence in  cars  under  normal  driving  condi- 
tions, we  should  not  force  them  upon  the 
driving  public.  Today  we  have  a  couple 
hundred  cars  on  the  road  with  pas- 
senger-side-only air  bags  but  we  have  no 
accident  experience  to  evaluate  yet. 
Offlieral  Motors  is  expected  to  equip  1,000 
1973  model  cars  with  air  bags  on  the 
driver  side,  as  well  as  the  passenger  side, 
but  there  is  serious  queetioi  whether  this 
number  of  vehicles  is  a  large  enough 
sample  to  establish  reliability  prior  lo 
installation  of  all  cars  built  after  August 
15,  1975,  as  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards presently  require. 

Dr.  Lawrence  A.  CJoldmuntz,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  White  House  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  recently 
stated  that  if  we  are  willing  to  accept  "a 
failure  rate  of  less  than  1  per  100,000 
air  bags  per  year,  then  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  test  120,000  air  bags  for  1  year." 
Dr.  Ooldmuntz  concluded  that  "the 
fleet  tests  contemplated  are  not  adequate 
to  demonstrate  air  bag  reliability." 

Hopefully,  those  resixjnsible  for  test- 
ing the  various  restraint  systems, 
whether  It  be  the  air  belt,  air  beg,  or 
•  something  else,  will  move  quickly  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  testing  under  actual 
driving  conditions.  Unless  we  move 
quickly,  we  will  never  be  able  to  meet  the 
1975  deadline  for  across-the-board  In- 
stallation ol  these  much  needed  safety 
devices. 

The  article  follows : 
Aai  Am  BzLTS  Cam,  Satttt  Answke? 
(By  Robert  W.  Irrln) 

OREorr. — An  auto  safety  device  combining 
the  best  features  of  seat  belts  and  &lr  bags 
hu  been  Invented  by  AlUed  Chemical  Oorp. 

The  device  is  an  lnflat»,ble  seat  belt.  The 
company  says  preliminary  teste  Indicate  It 
wUI  provide  protection  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  air  bags.  In  addition.  It  should  be  fail- 
lafe  and  thus  leas  haeardous  to  uee  than  the 
controversial  air  bags. 

Allied  has  not  ptibUcly  announoed  the  de- 
vice, which  was  invented  only  two  months 
HO  and  Is  still  in  the  development  stages. 
Bat  In  recent  days  It  was  denionatrated  to 
auto  firms  and  federal  safetr  officials.  They 
ut  entiiuslastic,  and  that  la  how  word  leaked 
out. 

It's  understood  the  government  wants  to 
put  10.000  In  cars  as  soon  as  possible  for  test- 
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Ing,  and  some  auto  aiacuttvas  we  adw>  «y«- 
4 rig  tMta  In  the  """ttrtg  m""**"  But  tba  da- 
vloe  la  a  year  or  mora  away  from  mass  pro- 
duction. 

Supporten  faal  the  systam  could  reault 
in  a  loocdata^  ot  tb»  >tm  unprovan  air  bags, 
wltlob  tba  gcwmnmant  wants  to  aae  Installed 
on  aU  1978  modal  can. 

Tlia  na«r  davkM  operatM  on  the  aama  piln- 
elple  as  an  air  bag — it  popa  open  Automati- 
cally In  a  crash. 

The  air  bag  popa  out  of  tha  Instrument 
panel  and  ateertng  wheel,  triggered  by  an  ex- 
ploalva  charge,  and  a  person  Is  supposed  to 
be  protaotad  by  plunging  into  the  gaa-flllad 
bag. 

The  air  halts,  in  contrast,  are  worn  Ilka 
any  other  seat  belt.  The  belts  are  two  Inobea 
wide  and  can  be  made  to  reeemble  conven- 
tional balta,  but  they  are  hollow,  like  an 
Inner  tube  or  a  life  vest.  , 

In  an  accident,  a  small  canlatar  of  gas 
mis  the  balta  untU  they  are  6  Inches  In  diam- 
eter. Tba  body  Is  forced  against  the  inflated 
belts,  and  ttala  has  an  effect  similar  to  the 
air  bag,  hut  Is  considered  better. 

What's  more,  the  inrtatiWrt  bait  keepe  a 
peraon  snugly  In  his  seat  and  this  makes  It 
possible  for  bim  to  take  advantage  of  the 
energy-absorbing  characteristics  of  the  car 
Itself. 

The  belt  stays  Inflated  long  enough  to  pro- 
vide protection  In  a  rebound  crash,  where 
cars  cOlUde  more  than  (xxoe.  or  another  car 
or  object  is  hit  after  the  first  one.  The  belts 
also  provide  protection  In  roll-over  crashes. 
Air  bags  do  not  oSer  the  same  protection  In  a 
rebound  cr  roU-ovor  accldeot. 

I  tried  the  Allied  system  at  the  firm's  re- 
search center  In  Mount  demons,  Mich.,  the 
other  day.  They  had  the  atr  belt  installed  in 
a  seat  moiuited  on  one  o<  those  Impact  teat 
sleds  used  in  research  laboratories.  They 
didn't  fixe  the  sled,  they  just  tnflaT.eri  the 
belt. 

When  It  Is  Inflated,  It  presaes  hard  on  the 
chest  and  mldaeotlon.  In  fact.  If  It  remained 
Inflated,  the  passenger  would  have  difficulty 
breathing.  But  it  never  stays  inflated  for 
more  than  a  quarter  or  a  half  second.  How- 
ever, even  when  It  deflates,  you  still  have  the 
belt  around  you. 

That  Is  the  fall-safe  feature.  If.  for  some 
reason,  the  belt  doesn't  inflate  in  a  crash — 
through  a  sensor  failure,  for  example — you 
stUl  have  the  protection  offered  by  any  1^- 
shoulder  belt. 

Or,  If  the  belt  should  Inadvertently  Inflate. 
It  Is  not  as  hazardous  as  an  accidentally  In- 
flating air  bag  would  be.  This  is  because  an 
Inflated  belt  does  not  block  the  driver's 
vision. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  neither 
the  air  hag  nor  the  atrbelt  has  yet  been  used 
by  a  human  being  In  an  accident. 

What's  more,  if  tha  air  belt  were  to  be 
used  In  place  of  the  air  bag  in  1976,  It  would 
require  a  change  In  the  safety  standards.  The 
rules  require  a  passive  safety  system  (some- 
thing which  operates  autonaatlc&Uy,  like  air 
bags) .  On  the  other  hand,  the  air  belt  Is  like 
any  seat  belt — It  is  an  active  system.  It  must 
be  buckled  before  it  does  any  good. 

However,  unlike  the  air  beiigB.  all  of  which 
go  off  in  a  crash  regaidlaaa  of  whether  all 
seats  are  filled,  the  air  belts  only  operate  If 
they  have  been  buckled. 

Allied  makes  air  baga  and  seat  belts,  so  It 
is  well  covered  whichever  way  tba  Industry 
moves.  Through  the  Jim  Robblns  Seat  Belt 
Co.,  It  makes  mlUlona  of  belts  uaed  In  ctu-- 
rent  can. 

Its  air  bags  are  being  used  In  hundreds  of 
igTa  model  Mercury  caa  whiob  are  now  on 
teat  around  the  country.  It  alao  esjieoU  to 
provide  air-hags  for  Qeneral  Motan*  planaed 
teat  of  1,000  new  1978  model  CSievzolet  can, 
with  the  baga  In  both  the  steering  wbetf  and 
the  Instrument  panel.  (Mercury  only  has 
the  bags  In  the  panti.) 
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The  oompany  aays  It  can  biUld  000,000  air 
baga  a  year  at  Ite  Mount  caemana  facility 
and  eapeota  to  provide  several  tbouaanda  (or 
tha  1974  QM  cars.  QM  is  going  to  seU  them 
as  optional  equU>nient  on  some  1874  models. 

DooaM  O.  Radke,  prasttlent  at  AUtod^ 
aotamotlva  prodtwtB  division,  telked  about 
proq^eets  for  the  air  belt.  "The  fadeal  gov- 
ernment haji  asked  ua  to  fumlah  10,000 
quiflkly  and  we  wm  seU  theee  to  them  at  a 

nrmninml  OOCt,"  be  Said. 

"K  aU  this  jells,  we  hope  to  have  them 
inataUed  by  the  first  of  U>e  yaac."  aadke 
said. 

He  said  he  bellevea  the  air  b^t,  on  which 
Allied  has  applied  for  a  patent,  ha«  a  much 
better  change  of  being  accepted  than  the 
air  bag,  aiul  It  would  be  cheaper.  He  in- 
dicated the  coat  of  the  belts  would  be  only 
a  tblBd  UMt  oi  tba  bags. 

Tba  Important  thing,  he  said,  la  that  the 
air  belt  "does  the  job  as  well  or  better  than 
the  bags.  A  postponement  of  the  air  bag 
timetable  Is  what  we  are  hoping  for." 

Radke  said  Douglas  Toms,  head  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admlnla- 
tratlon,  "has  seen  the  belts  and  he  la  very 
enthusiastic." 

Radke  said  no  one  Is  giving  up  on  bags, 
but  "we  see  this  as  an  Interim  system." 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  SURVEY  OP 
DISTRICT  OPINION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    It,I.INOX8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  FINDL£T.  liir.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  concluded  my  12th  annual  survey  of 
district  opinion.  Perhaps  the  strongest, 
although  not  surprising,  reaction  was  to 
a  question  I  did  not  a&k.  Question  5  asked 
what  Congress  should  do  if  additional 
revenue  is  needed  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween Federal  income  and  expenditures. 
Fully  one-fourth  of  thoee  responding 
penned  me  a  special  note  stating  that, 
instead  of  new  taxes,  they  wanted  to  see 
cuts  in  Gtovemment  spending.  Never  be- 
fore has  a  question  prompted  so  many 
people  to  write  individual  comments. 

The  three  areas  most  often  mentioned 
as  prospects  for  budget  cuts — question 
7 — are  foreign  aid,  ^}ace  exploratloa.  and 
the  Vietnam  war.  Also,  most  TUJnfttans 
want  to  see  the  Qovemment  payments  to 
farmers  cut  sutwtantiaUy — question  6. 
Whether  faamers  or  mmfarmers,  the  re- 
sponse was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a 
limit  on  farm  payments,  and  most  felt 
the  lower  the  better. 

Strong  support  was  shown  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  initiatives  to  improve  rela- 
tiooB  with  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Eastern  Europe — question  2.  In  line  with 
this,  I  have  agreed  to  head  Oovemor 
Ogilvle's  Agricultural  Trade  Mission  to 
Moscow  which  leaves  tomorrow. 

The  country  remains  divided  over 
wtiat  to  do  about  those  youxag  mea  who 
left  the  United  States  rattier  than  serve 
in  Vietnam — question  4.  After  the  war 
has  finally  been  ended  and  all  American 
soldiers  have  returned  home,  perhaps  it 
will  be  possible  to  woilc  out  a  compromise 
soluti(Hi  wlilch  will  permit  many  young 
men  to  return  to  their  famiUee  in  ex- 
change for  a  substantial  period  of  com- 
pulsory service  to  their  country. 

Hie  mults  of  the  survey  follow: 
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OLYMPICS-^IGNS    OF   OUR    TIMES 

HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    aOTTTH    CAKOUJJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSlDrrATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1972 


Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  station 
WSPA  radio  and  TV,  Spartanburg.  S.C. 
a  few  dSLys  ago  aired  an  editorial  which, 
using  Munich  as  a  backdrop,  called  for 
a  universal  rededlcation  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  crime  and  terror  and  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  and  good  will.  I  join  in  that 
call  and  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

O1.TUPICS — Signs  or  Ovu  Ximes 
Now  th*t  th*  197a  Olympic  Oaimea  have 
gone  Into  the  record  books.  It  may  be  well 
for  aU  oountrles  involved  to  taAe  stock  and 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  an- 
other Munich. 

Certaanly.  If  the  countrtee  who  partici- 
pate are  not  wUUng  to  sign  a  binding  com- 
pact to  do  all  they  can  internationally  to 
atop  hijacking  of  airlines  and  other  Inter- 
national terror  and  murder  which  la  becom- 
ing so  common,  then  there  Is  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Olympics  should  con- 
tinue. 

The  United  States  In  the  United  Nations 
and  through  diplomatic  channels  have  been 
trying  to  get  some  agreements  for  coopera- 
tive action  along  these  lines  but  without 
success.  Those  oountrles  who  are  promoting 
world  revolution  apparently  do  not  want  to 
work  for  International  law  and  order  and 
ctirtall  their  own  espionage  activities. 

If  the  Olympics  are  continued,  then  WBPA 
is  of  the  flrm  opinion  that  the  United  States 
Committee  shotild  set  up  some  better  screen- 
ing process.  Certainly  participants  who  are 
not  loyal  to  their  country  and  their  govern- 
ment should  be  excluded  and  athletes  should 
be  selected  strictly  according  to  their  ability 
and  without  favoritism. 

WSPA  was  struck  with  awe  when  one  Ken- 


yan athlete,  winner  of  a  Bronze  Medal,  stood 
respectfully  at  attention  while  two  American 
athletes,  wlimers  of  Oold  and  SUver  Medals 
stood   nonchalantly   and   chatted   whUe  the 
band   played   the   National   Anthem   of   the 
United  States.  Had  It  been  the  Kenyan  who 
had    shown    this    disrespect    to    America,    It 
would   have   been   an   insult.   But   when  our 
own  representatives  show  such  discourtesy. 
It  was  disgraceful.  These  two  Americans  in 
an   Interview   with   Howard   Cosell   of   ABC 
said  they  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and 
one  said  he  could   not  In   good  conscience 
stand  at  attention  during  the  playing  of  the 
National   Anthem   because   of   the   way   his 
race  had  been  treated  in  the  United  States. 
The    Olympic    Committee    censured    the 
American  Committee  and  banned  these  two 
Americans  from  further  participation  In  the 
games  and  they  were  right  In  their  action. 

The  big  tragedy  of  the  Munich  Olympics, 
of  course,  was  the  murder  of  members  of  the 
Israeli  team.  WSPA  can  add  nothing  to  the 
world  condemnation  of  such  a  senseless  and 
cruel  act. 

This  kind  of  terror  le  spreading;  and  un- 
less law-abiding  nations  combine  to  put  an 
end  to  hijacking  and  murder,  then  it  Is 
doubtftU  II  a  climate  can  be  provided  In 
Montreal  four  years  frem  now  which  would 
be  conducive  to  the  holding  of  the  Olympics. 
As  a  first  step  In  this  direction,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  should  put  their  own 
house  In  order. 

In  recent  years  the  Supreme  c:!ourt  In  its 
decision  has  shown  more  concern  for  those 
guilty  of  crime  than  for  the  victims  of 
crime.  The  final  blow  as  the  Court's  decision 
on  ci4>ltal  punishment.  Whenever  a  cotirt 
say  punishing  a  murderer  by  death  Is  "cruel 
and  Inhuman"  regardlsss  of  the  guilt  and  the 
helnovisneas  of  the  crime,  there  can  be  no 
law  and  order  In  this  country. 

Before  1978  rolls  around.  WSPA  expresses 
the  hope  that  all  nations,  and  eapedally  the 
United  States,  will  have  rededlcated  them- 
selves to  curtadlment  of  crime  and  terror 
and  promotion  of  peaoe  and  good  will;  other- 
wise, what  could  happen  in  Montreal  could 
dwarf  the  tragedy  and  mlstaJces  of  Munich. 


PACTS  OP  PAILURE 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONKECHCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
pa£t  year,  much  has  been  written  about 
the  proposed  Housing  Act  of  1972.  With 
the  action  of  the  House  Banking  and 
C^urrency  Committee  on  September  19, 
1972,  reporting  H.R.  18704  to  the  House, 
the  stage  is  now  set  for  debate  on  a  meas- 
ure of  vital  concern  to  all  Americans, 
particularly  residents  of  urban  centers. 
Once  again  articles  are  appearing,  re- 
peating much  of  what  has  been  written 
in   the  past  and  directly  or  impliedly 
critical  of  the  congressional  response  to 
date  of  the  administration's  proposals  or   • 
to  the  facts  of  the  urtjan  crisis,  particu- 
larly those  facts  relating  to  low-income 
housing.  This  criticism  is  tendered  not- 
withstanding   the    unprecedaited   time 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
have  spent  in  both  open  and  closed  ses- 
sions considering  this  bill. 

During  the  past  year  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  has  been  conductlw 
an  investigation  of  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  emphasis  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion.   Our   finding   of    fact    in   Detroit 
culminated  in  a  unanimous  report  of  the 
full  committee  containing  a  series  of 
recommendations  applicable  to  Detroit 
and  virtually   every   major  city   where 
inner  city  scandals  and  program  f  aUurei 
have  subsequently  been  found  to  exist 


September  21,  1972 

ItttBt  flT"""g*  recdTad  extensive  corer- 
age  by  the  national  media.  Tbrou^iout  I 
have  endeavored  to  brine  to  the  atteottoD 
ol  my  colleagues  a  i^is  r^iresentatlve 
B,n«r»ng  at  jounudlstic  attitudes,  repre- 
aentative  news  coverage,  and  editorial 

opinion. 

John  Herbers  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  William  Lilley  in  and  Timothy  B. 
dark  of  the  National  Journal,  through- 
out the  course  of  a  year-long  investiga- 
tton  by  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
gubcommlttee,  have  wrltteb  a  number 
of  thousJitful,  well-balanced  articles 
dealing  with  the  complex  and  highly 
technical  field  of  urban  housing,  both 
gobeidlzed  and  nonsatasldlzed.  In  addi- 
tion to  viewing  the  facts  of  housing  fail- 
uree  first-hand  as  our  subcommittee  has, 
they  have  gone  behind  the  facts  in  a 
never-ending  search  for  root  causes  and 
have  independently  concluded  that  both 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
have  thus  far  f sOled  to  respond  to  today's 
urban  housing  crisis. 

I  regret  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
do  not  permit  the  printing  of  both  ar- 
ticles in  their  entirety.  I  earnestly  com- 
mend that  each  of  my  colleagues  en- 
deavor to  read  both  articles: 

"Urban  RepOTt/Block  Grant  Transit, 
Reorganization  Plans  Languish  in  Con- 
gress" by  William  LiUey  ID  and  Tim- 
othy B.  Clark.  National  Journal,  volume 
4,  No.  38,  pages  1459-65;  and 

"Federal  Reform  Unlikely  Despite 
dal'  by  John  Herbers,  New  York  Times, 
September  20,  1972,  page  1. 

I  believe  it  to  be  significant  that  both 
reporters,  approaching  the  issue  from 
somewhat  different  perspectives,  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  problems  of 
corruption  and  manipulation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  have  not 
be«i  dealt  with  either  by  the  bill  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee  or  by  ad- 
ministration initiatives. 

The  view  expressed  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Ash- 
Lry)  cited  by  Mr.  Lilley,  of  member  con- 
cern as  to  how  programs  can  be  admin- 
istered to  avoid  scandal  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance to  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  due  to  efforts  in 
Detroit  and  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  insist  upon  an  accelerated  nation- 
wide coordinated  effort  against  wide- 
spread criminal  activity  in  virtually 
every  major  city.  The  belated  convening 
of  grand  juries  is  not  enough.  We  will 
continue  to  press  for  a  response  to  the 
full  committee  recommendations  from 
the  Attorney  General.  It  seems  appropri- 
ate once  again  to  quote  from  the  Cape- 
hart  hearings  concluded  in  1955  dealing 
with  PHA  graft,  profiteering  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  current  situation. 
It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  best 
law  the  mind  of  man  Is  capable  of  drafting 
will  not  work  If  Incompetently  and  Improp- 
erly administered;  and  that  the  worst  law 
oi  the  Congress  will  not  result  In  inequities  If 
properly  and  competently  administered  .  .  . 
The  general  attitude  of  PHA  seems  to  have 
been  that  It  was  an  agency  for  the  bulldera 
sad  for  theUr  benefit.  WhUe  deeply  oonoemed 
with  Inducing  buUders  to  construct  more 
projects.  FHA  appears  to  have  been  uncon- 
cerned In  maintaining  the  standards  of  In- 
tegrity and  competence  required  of  Oov^rn- 
ment  agencies  in  the  public  interest.   (FHA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


IiiTestlgatloii — ^Raport  of  tba  

mtttaa  on  Banking  sod  Oumoey,  SMh  Ooo- 
grws,  Itt  Beiion,  January  «.  19W.) 

In  our  consideration  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1972,  have  we  dooie  all  that  we 
can  do  legislatively  to  insure  that  our 
laws  are  administered  competently,  mln- 
imlalng  the  risk  of  corruption  from  with- 
in? Have  administrative  reqxxuee  to  the 
current  undeoled  crisis  been  adequate? 
Both  reporters  have  cleaxiy  challenged 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  consider  these 
and  other  questions.  By  pointedly  re- 
minding us  that  the  facts  of  Detroit,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Chicago. 
will  not  dlsaM^ear  with  the  passage  of 
HJl.  16704,  certainly  none  of  us  should 
be  deluded  into  beUevlng  that  we  have 
solved  the  problems  of  Detroit  and  other 
major  cities  where  abandonment  is 
spreading  rapidly.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
harsh  facts  of  inner  city  housing  prob- 
lems do  not  lend  themselves  to  an  in- 
stant legislative  response.  Can  we,  how- 
ever, as  a  Congress  oommit  ourselves  to 
the  seeking  of  an  approach  that  can  hold 
out  a  realistic  promise  of  seeking  a  solu- 
tion? Certainly  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legal  tmd  Monetary  Affairs  is  deter- 
mined to  continue  to  seek  out  the  facts, 
to  make  its  recommendaticHis.  to  evalute 
responses  made  as  to  their  effectiveness. 

The  issue  before  us  then,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  not  so  much  what  the  Housing 
Act  of  1972  will  do,  but  what  it  will  not 
do.  I  believe  that  working  cooperatively, 
pooling  our  committee  exp«iise,  we  have 
the  resources  and  will  to  deal  with  the 
facts  of  failure.  That  is  the  challenge  of 
the  articles  to  which  I  have  referred.  We 
must  accept  that  challMige. 


JAMES  P.  "SPOT"  MOZINGO 
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systems  through  his  chairmanwhtp  of  the 
senate  highways  committee. 

And  as  vlee  chairman  of  the  senate 
flnmnoe  committee  "Spot"  Moctngo  sup- 
ported the  sound  fiscal  poUeles  that  hsve 
provided  o«r  State  with  one  of  the  tali^- 
est  credit  ratings  «i)oyed  by  any  State  in 
the  Nation.  Along  with  Senator  Edgar 
Brown,  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
one  of  the  best  State  governments  In  the 
Nation. 

James  P.  Moztngo's  keen  intellect,  un- 
usual knowledge  of  human  nature,  per- 
suasiveness In  debate  and  wUUngnesa  to 
adopt  new  and  better  trial  techniques 
contributed  to  his  status  as  one  of  the 
lead^ig  advocates  in  the  legal  profeeslon. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
yers of  our  time. 

His  skill  as  an  attorney  was  recog- 
nized natitmally  by  his  B«^ce  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation; and  he  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Darlington  County  Bar  As- 
sociation. In  the  courtroom  as  well  as  it 
the  gmeral  assembly,  he  possessed  a 
keen  wit  and  soise  of  humor  that  became 
legendary. 

"Spot"  MoBlngo  came  from  a  distin- 
guished family  long  active  in  the  public 
life  of  Darlington  County  and  South 
Carolina.  Many  hcmors  came  to  him, 
which  he  richly  deserved,  including  the 
new  Darlington  County  ofBce  building 
being  named  in  his  honor,  and  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  Clemaon  University.  He 
was  one  of  our  State's  best  known  and 
most  distinguished  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  people  join  me  in  ex- 
tending to  Mrs.  Moadngo  and  the  mtire 
Mozlngo  family  our  deepest  sympathy 
smd  respect. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTTK    CASOLtNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Caro- 
lina has  lost  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished legislators  and  brilliant  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  in  the  im- 
timely  passing  of  the  Honorable  James 
P.  Mozingo  m. 

During  his  34  years  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Senate.  "Spot"  Mozingo  epitomized 
the  highest  traditions  of  that  great  body. 
It  was  my  high  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly for  several  years,  and  over  the 
years  he  remained  a  wtmn  personal 
friend. 

Senator  Mozingo's  contributions  to 
good  government  in  our  State  are  legion. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Education 
Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  Oov- 
emor's  education  committee,  he  iiad  a 
crucial  role  in  the  fantastic  progress  oar 
State  has  made  In  education. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Law  Schorf.  Mozingo  served  at 
various  times  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  that  univw^ty,  of  Clemson  Univer- 
sity and  of  Wlnthrop  College.  He  hriped 
develop  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  road 


THE  DECLABA110N  OP 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NXW    JKBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission prepares  for  the  Nation's  200th 
birthday,  it  behooves  us  to  pause  for  a 
ntoment  to  reflect  on  the  past  so  that  we 
may  better  understand  the  present  and 
the  future  of  this  great  country. 

Said  Patrick  Henry: 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guldad,  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience. I  know  no  way  of  judging  of  th« 
future  but  by  the  past. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  themsdves  stud- 
ied the  past  and  in  so  doing,  they  mani- 
fested in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence the  belief  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  endowed  by  their  creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  deriv- 
ing thedr  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  and  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  to 
these  ends,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
change  their  government  to  insure  their 
safety  and  happiness. 
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The  belief  In  these  prlneipleB  deiives 
from  anUaulty.  and  to  thie  very  day  peo- 
ple the  world  over  continue  to  fight  to 
have  these  basic  rights  Instituted  In  their 
daUy  lives  and  countaies. 

When  you  offlniT*'*"^  the  men  and  what 
theiy  later  accompUshed.  It  can  be  stated 
without  oootradiotton  that  never  In  the 
history  at  our  country  have  bo  many 
great  men  with  great  minds  oome  to- 
gether—willing to  sacrifice  everything 
in  order  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
country — as  during  our  Revolutionary 

Derlod* 

Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing statesmen  the  world  has  ever 
known  and  who  will  always  be  a  pillar 
of  history,  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

There  were  56  mei  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Indep«idence,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  these  5«,  two 
became  President*  of  the  United  Statee; 
three  served  as  Vice  Presidents;  11  be- 
came Governors;  six  served  as  UM.  Sen- 
ators, and  three  as  R^areeentatives; 
three  served  <m  the  Supreme  Court;  one 
served  as  Secretary  of  State  and  one  as 
U.S.  Treasurer;  and  two  became  presi- 
dents of  universities. 

Five  of  the  56  signers  were  from  New 
Jersey.  These  were :  Abraham  Clark,  bom 
in  Elizabethtown,  N.J.,  who  later  served 
as  U.3.  Representative  from  New  Jersey 
from  1791  to  1794;  John  Hart,  bom  in 
Stonington,  Conn.,  a  farmer  by  profes- 
sion who  died  before  independence  was 
won  from  the  British;  Francis  Hopkln- 
son.  bom  in  Philadelphia  and  a  lawyer 
and  Jurist  by  profession,  who  served  as 
a  U.a.  district  Judge  from  1789  to  1791. 
Mr.  Hopklnson  is  credited  by  some  hla- 
torlans  as  having  designed  the  U.S.  flag 
in  1777.  His  greatest  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  American  liberty  came  In  his 
writings  of  political  satlree  that  helped 
mold  public  opinion  to  favor  of  the  revo- 
lutionary cause  and  the  ratification  of 
the   Constitution.   There   was   Richard 
Stockton,  bom  In  Princeton,  N.J.,  and  a 
lawyer  by  profession  who  was  imprisoned 
by  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary 
War — the  Stoclcton  homestead  In  Prince- 
ton is  now  the  Governor's  mansion;  and 
lastly,  there  was  John  Wltherspoon,  a 
clergyman  by  profession  who  was  bom 
in  Tester,  Scotland.  Mr.  Wltherspoon 
served  aa  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  which  later  became  Princeton 
University. 

I  am  indeed  proud  that  such  outstand- 
ing men  from  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey  were  pres«it  and  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 
Said  Cicero: 

History  is  the  witness  that  testifies  to  the 
passing  of  tune:  It  lUumlnatee  reality,  vital- 
izes memory,  provides  guidance  in  dally  lUe, 
aiid  brings  us  tidings  of  antiquity. 

As  we  move  forward  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
Republic,  let  us  reflect  on  an  old  docu- 
ment which  is  as  relevant  today  as  the 
day  it  was  writtrai,  and  which  umtinues 
to  inspire  and  guide  people  everywhere 
In  seeking  a  better  life  and  world  in  which 
to  live. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAKKS 

OOMPARISON  OP  GI  BILL  ALLOW- 
ANCB8  FOR  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
AND  TH08B  OP  WOMJD  WAR  U 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PTNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  HEPfiESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Conunlttees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  been  considering 
legislation  to  increase  the  monthly  edu- 
cational allowances  under  the  GI  bill, 
there  has  been  much  comment  about  the 
adequacy  of  present  benefits  when  com- 
pared to  educational  benefits  available 
to  World  War  n  veterans.  Members  of 
the  other  body,  In  particular,  but  some 
of  our  own  as  well,  have  cried  for  benefits 
that  are  comparable  to  those  received 
by  World  War  II  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  categoricsdly 
that  if  today's  veterans  were  paid  educa- 
tional benefits  on  the  same  basis  as  their 
World  War  II  predecessors,  about  half 
of  them  would  receive  less  money  than 
they  now  receive. 

I  was  shocked,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read 
in  the  Congressional  Record  recently 
that  one  Member  of  the  other  body  had 
labeled  Vietnam  veterans  as  "the  most 
shabbily  treated  veterans  in  our  history." 
He  went  on  to  say : 

Today's  veterans  are  receiving  about  one- 
third  of  the  help  from  Uncle  Sam  while  go- 
ing to  school  as  their  fathers  received  under 
similar  conditions  in  the  I9*0s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  of  the  other 
body  demonstrates  a  remarkable  igno- 
rance of  the  law  and  the  facts.  His  state- 
ment simply  is  not  true.  | 

What  are  the  facts?     ' 


Because  there  was  and  is  a  legitimate 
need  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  current 
Vietnam  era  GI  bill  education  and  train- 
ing benefits  in  comparison  with  what 
virtually  everyone  assumes  to  have  been 
the  more  generous  World  War  II  pro- 
gram, the  Veterans  Administration  has 
prepared  a  comparative  analysis  study 
of  the  two  programs. 

This  study  notes  that  four  of  five  col- 
lege trainees  under  the  current  GI  bill 
sure  enrolled  in  public  schools,  many  of 
them  paying  little  or  no  tuition.  A  large 
percentage  of  these  vetersms — about 
half — would  receive  less  monetary  bene- 
fits if  they  were  paid  on  the  same  basis 
as  their  World  War  n  predecessors. 

A  Vietnam  era  full-time  trainee,  with 
no  dependents,  now  receives  $1,575  for  a 
9-month  school  year — $175  a  month  for 
9  months.  This  rate  would  now  be  sig- 
nificantly higher  if  the  other  body  had 
not  delayed  5  months  before  passing 
a  bill  to  Increase  OI  bill  allowaiices  paid 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Back  in 
March,  the  House  approved  legislation 
authorizing  an  increase  in  these  allow- 
anees. 

Nonetheless,  the  allowance  now  paid  a 
Vietnam  era  full-time  trainee,  with  no 
dependents,  is  higher  than  the  current 
dollar  value  of  the  World  War  n  sub- 
sistence allowance— *1.1 18  in  1971-72 
constant    dollars — combined    with    the 
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average  cost  of  tultlcm  and  fees  in  puisde 
colleges — $367  for  the  1971-72  seboal 
year. 

The  current  GI  bill  is  moK  liberal  than 
the  World  War  n  prosraaa  ta  the  eafecnt 
that  it  imposes  no  celUng  on  oomJatoed 
earnings  and  subsistence  aUowanee,  «■ 
did  the  World  War  II  progrun. 

Under  both  programs,  trainees  gener* 
ally  f  oimd  it  necessary  to  v«wk,  part  time 
or  full  time,  to  supplement  their  Vet- 
erans' Administration  benefits.  The 
V.'orld  War  n  program,  hotiever,  preclud- 
ed many  trainees  from  reeelvtng  a  sub- 
sistence allowance,  or  very  little  at  ti» 
most,  because  the  celling  of  $210  on  com- 
bined earnings  and  subsistence  allow- 
ance— $270  for  veterans  with  one  depend- 
ent.  $290  for  veterans  with  more  than  one 
dependent — barred  or  drastically  reduced 
their  receipt  of  subsistence  allowance 
payments. 

By  contrast,  today's  Vietnam  era  GI 
bill  would  permit  these  same  veterans  to 
receive  full  Veterans'  Administration  al- 
lowances, with  no  reduction  oecause  of 
their  earnings.  For  example,  the  mai-rled 
veteran  with  two  children,  over  the 
course  of  36  months  of  full-time  attend- 
ance in  college,  can  receire  $8,280,  with 
no  limit  on  outside  eamlncB. 

In  several  other  respects  the  entitle- 
ment provisions  of  the  current  GI  bill 
are  more  liberal  than  the  World  War  n 
program. 

At  least  one  of  seven  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans receives  more  months  of  entitle- 
ment than  would  have  been  granted  for 
the  same  service  in  World  War  n.  Tlaese 
are  the  veterans  who  are  released  sifter 
18  months,  but  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service.  TTiey  receive  a  fifll  36  months  of 
entitlement,  but  would  have  received 
less  under  the  World  War  H  program— 
1-year  plus  1  month  for  each  month 
of  service 

Unlimited  free  entitlement  is  provided 
Vietnam  era  veterans  to  enable  them  to 
complete  their  high  school  traming  or  to 
take  special  courses  which  are  prert- 
quisite  for  their  selected  program  of 
training.  Thus,  these  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans  receive  the  neces- 
sary catch  up  trsdning,  but  save  their 
full  entitlement  to  4  years  of  college,  or 
36  months  of  such  other  training  as  they 
may  select. 

Under  the  World  War  n  program,  such 
catchup  or  remedial  training  was 
charged  to  the  veteran's  original  entitle- 
ment, thus  reducing  the  amount  remain- 
ing for  his  selected  program. 

Furthermore.  Vietnam  era  veterans, 
who  are  having  difficulties  with  their 
studies,  may  receive  special  tutorial  as- 
sistance for  which  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  reimburse  the  cost.  Free 
tutorial  assistance  was  not  available  to 
World  War  n  GI  bill  trainees. 

While  7.8  million  World  War  n  vet- 
erans have  cause  to  remember  fondly 
and  gratefully  their  GI  bill  education 
and  training  assistance  from  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration,  I  think  It  Is  iJcfaar 
dantly  evident  from  this  comparison  that 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran  has  fared  at 
least  as  well  as  his  Worlfl  War  H  counter- 
part. I 
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This  same  Member,  Mr.  Speaker,  said: 
XlM  quality  of  care  in  Veterans'  AttDgtnls- 
tntloD  hospitals  today  U  perhaps  the  saddeet 
of  all. 


It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  veterans 
and  their  f  MalUee.  hearing  statements  of 
tbis  nature,  must  needleeily  woodur  and 
worry  about  the  avaUablUty  aod  quality 
of  VA  hospital  and  medical  care  which 
they  need  and  to  which  they  may  be 
entttted  as  veterans. 
Here  are  the  facts. 

The  budget  for  VA  medicine  has 
nearly  doubled  in  Just  the  past  3  years, 
going  from  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  1969  to 
13.7  billion  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Today,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hBS  32  percent  more  doctors  on  duty 
than  it  did  3  years  ago,  16  percent  more 
dentists,  31  percent  more  nurses,  and 
20,000  other  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel. 

The  length  of  stay  in  VA  hospitals  has 
been  shortened  by  3  days  In  the  past  3 
years.  There  have  been  nearly  a  thou- 
sand new  medical  units  added  to  the 
Nation's  largest  and  finest  hospital 
system. 

The  $155  million  budgeted  for  con- 
struction this  year  is  the  highest  amount 
in  21  years.  , 

In  addition  to  treating  an  all-thne- 
hlgh  1  million  patients  in  its  hospitals 
this  year,  VA  medicine  will  handle  11 
million  outpatient  visits,  also  a  record 
number. 

On  an  average  d«^  In  fiscal  1973,  there 
will  be  167,000  former  servicemen  who 
will  need,  and  who  win  receive  medical 
care  from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlDlBtratlon  is  going  to  add  248  new 
medical  units  to  its  hospital  system,  In- 
chullng  12  new  drug  dependence  treat- 
ment centers,  bringing  to  44  the  total 
number  of  centers  opened  by  VA  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  thus  insuring 
that  VA  will  care  for  many  more  veter- 
ans than  the  20,000  cared  for  In  fiscal 
1972. 

I  think  that  the  following  hard  facts 
not  only  suggest  but  compel  the  use  of 
the  term  "quality"  to  describe  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  and 
medical  c£u%  program  today. 

All  of  VA's  168  hospitals  are  accred- 
ited, and  many  of  them  are  affiliated 
with  the  Nation's  medical  teaching 
schools.  Nearly  one-half  of  VA's  full- 
ttaie  physlciajDS  are  board-certlfled  spe- 
cialists, and  nettfly  one-half  hold  active 
faculty  appointments  at  medical  or  den- 
tal schools  affiliated  with  VA  hospitals. 
Additionally,  VA  hospitals  are  affiliated 
with  nearly  1.000  graduate  depajrt- 
ments  of  psychology,  graduate  schools 
of  social  work,  nursiiW  sohoc^.  occupa- 
tional therapy  schools,  physical  therapy 
schools,  phanncu:y  schools,  plus  univer- 
sities, colleges.  Junior  and  commimity 
colleges,  and  technical  and  vx)catieDal 
schools  having  courses  for  profeesional 
or  technical  allied  health  workers. 

On  any  given  day,  VA  medical  re- 
search Investigators  are  iavolved  in  near- 
ly 6.00O  research  projects.  Among  the 
accomplishments,  or  shared  accomidiBh- 
m«\t8  of  VA  n»edlea}  research,  have  been 
the  elimination  of  tuberculosa  as  a  killer 
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disease,  the  perfection  of  kidney  trans- 
plaMts,  the  dBv«lKiia(nt'>  of  portal^ 
hemodialysis  imlts  for  home  use,  the  la- 
ser cane  for  the  blinds  the  heart  pace- 
maker, and  most  reoently,  the  implant- 
inc  of  nuclear  heart  pacemakers  in  two 
vetaran  patients  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  in  Bnllalo,  N.T. 

Tlds  year  approximately  62,006  per- 
sons wlfl  be  trained  in  health  care  de- 
livery by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Nearly  one-third  of  all  physicians  now 
praetlcing,  and  approximately  one-half 
of  those  entering  practice  each  year, 
have  had  some  or  all  of  their  postgrad- 
uate tratnlng  in  VA  hospltJils. 

Additionally,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration contributes  directly  to  the  edu- 
cation each  year  of  over  1,000  dental 
students,  over  20,000  basic  nursing  stu- 
dents, 23  percent  of  all  soclsd  woric  grad- 
uates, 32  pMcent  of  all  dietetic  interns, 
20  percent  of  all  Ph.  D.  candidates  in  clin- 
ical psychology,  and  25  percent  of  all 
pharmacy  interns  and  residents. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any- 
one familiar  with  these  fMts  could  label 
the  quahty  of  care  in  VA  hospitals  as 
the  saddest  case  of  all. 

The  employment  picture  tar  Vietnam 
veterans  has  also  come  in  for  its  share 
of  criticism.  Again,  what  are  the  facts? 
In  October  1970,  President  Nixon,  in  re- 
sponse to  charges  that  the  Vletiuun  vet- 
eran was  not  getting  a  fair  deal  In  the 
Job  market,  inaugurated  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  place  the  retumimi  vet- 
eran into  productive  employment.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  President's  Jobs  for 
Veterans  National  ComBiittee,  a  massive, 
well-coordinated  effort  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  veterans  organi- 
zations, business,  l^oor,  and  industry 
groups,  to  fliui  training  and  employment 
possibilities  for  returning  GI's.  was 
launched.  Principally  as  the  result  of  this 
program,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  recently 
announced  that  at  least  1.3  millic»i  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  had  been  placed  in 
jobs  or  entered  Job  training  during  the 
1972  fiscal  year. 

In  July  1971,  the  imemploymmit  level 
for  Vietnam  veterans  hsid  reached  8.6 
percent.  In  July  1972,  largely  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  the  President's  Jobs 
for  Veterans  C(»nmlttee,  the  unemploy- 
ment figure  had  been  reduced  to  7.2  per- 
cent. While  the  Jobless  rate  for  veterans 
stin  lags  slight^  behind  that  erf  non- 
veterans,  significant  progress  has  been 
made  and  will  continue. 

For  the  young  veteran  interested  In 
establishing  his  own  business,  the  "UB. 
Small  Business  Administration  recently 
announced  a  new  program  under  which 
Vietnam  era  veterans  wUl  be  eligible  for 
business  loans.  Federal  Oovemment  con- 
tracts and  managemeot  assistance. 

These  are  some  of  the  special  efforts, 
Mr.  Speaker,  geared  specifically  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  In  the  more  established 
veterans  benefit  programs — compensa- 
tion for  service-connected  disabilities, 
pension  for  permanent  and  total  disabil- 
ity that  Is  umrdated  to  military  sendee, 
home  loem  gunraiiity,  haepMol  and  medi- 
cal care,  aad  sunrlvor  beoeflis,  Vietnam 
era  service  quaUfles  under  precisely  the 
same  cilteila  as  veterans  of  other  wars. 
No,  Mr.  Speedcer,  I  cannot  agree  with 
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those  who  say,  "This  Nation  has  not  de- 
llTgred  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans." Oiu'  people  will  forever  be  In- 
debted to  the  veterans  of  all  of  our  Na- 
tioa's  wars.  Including  those  who  sanred 
In  Vietnam,  and  we  will  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  demonstrate  our  gratitude  by 
perfecting  the  structure  of  benefits  tw 
veterans  of  all  wars. 


BLACK  DAY  AT  MUNICH 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAUFoaioa 
IK  THE  HOtTSB  Or  RXPRKSBaiTATTVXS 

Thw8day,  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oalifomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  were  shocked  and  sad- 
dened at  the  outrageous  assassination  of 
tiia  Israeli  members  of  the  Olympic 
team. 

Historically,  the  Olympic  games  have 
been  the  ultimate  in  competitive  sports 
and  while  the  competiticm  among  "a^i/yia 
has  been  intense  it  has  been  restricted 
to  athletic  competition. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
had  an  active  role  in  the  conduct  of  the 
winter  Olympics  of  I960,  which  were 
held  in  my  home  comity  In  California 
at  Squaw  Valley.  There  one  of  the  things 
that  impressed  me  greatiy  was  the  spirit 
of  sportmanship  among  pteople  of  all  rka- 
tions  regardless  of  the  intouity  of  the 
competition. 

This  Nation  of  ours,  as  was  the  whole 
world,  was  shocked  at  the  violence  in 
Munich  earlier  this  month.  The  siverlor 
court  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
county  of  Plmas  sipa^B  for  all  of  us 
when  it  declared: 

Tixe  court  states  that  the  evening  re- 
cess shaO  be  in  the  honor  of  the  follow- 
ing Israel  Olympic  team  members  slain 
while  participating  In  the  1972  Olympics 
in  Munich.  CJermany : 

Moshe  Weinberg.  Yoeef  Romano.  David 
Berger.  Mark  Slavin,  Yoeef  Gottfremid, 
Eliezer  Halfin.  Zeev  Friedman,  Yacov 
Springer,  Andrei  Spitser,  Kehat  Stau, 
Amitzur  Shapiro. 

The  court  quotes  the  following  In  their 
honor: 

"Do  not  mourn,  do  not  weep  on  such  a  day. 
Off,  and  back  to  work.  away.  Away. 
Ftowman.  push  ywir  plow. 
Sower,  sow  your  seed, 
A  thoaaandf  old  tolL 
A  thousandfold  buUd. 
Te  ahaU  plant,  ye  sball  dig, 
CSftther  stonaa,  raiee  &  wall. 
BuUd  a  road  smootti  and  straight 
For  tlie  day  of  freedom,  the  day  of  Ilglit 

This  day's  p&tn  paves  tbe  way 
For  redemption  next  day. 
Blood  of  tboee  who  fell 
Orlee— ell.  hear  it  wen — 
Back  to  wtM'k,  be  brwe. 
Save  yourselves,  and  saive." 

One  of  the  things  which  makes  this  a 
great  nation,  I  believe.  Is  the  concern  of 
our  people  for  thetr  fellow  man  This  con- 
cern was  demonstrated  by  the  mlnutei 
of  the  court  for  September  6.  quoted 
above,  and  I  wasted  to  share  this  demon- 
stration with  my  colleaguea. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ~  SEN  ATE 

SENATE— Frwtey,  September  22, 1972 


September  22,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamm  B.  Allkk, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Into  Thy  hands  we  com- 
mend ourselves  thi»  day.  Let  Thy  pres- 
ence be  with  us  to  its  cloee.  We  pray 
Thee  to  teach  us  step  by  step  what  we  do 
not  know,  preserve  In  us  what  we  do 
know,  correct  us  when  we  are  mistaken, 
strengthen  us  when  we  faU,  preserve 
us  from  all  falsehood,  and  cause  us  to 
grow  in  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Enable 
us  to  feel  that  In  doing  our  work  we  are 
doing  Thy  will,  and  that  in  serving  others 
we  are  serving  Thee.  Let  not  our  pray- 
ers end  upon  our  lips,  but  send  us  forth 
from  our  prayer  with  power  to  work  Thy 
will  in  the  world. 

We  pray  In  His  name  who  did  Thy  will 
to  the  very  end.  Amen. 


HJl.  16M7.  An  act  to  amand  the  Railroad 
RAtlramant  Act  of  \W1  to  prorlde  a  tem- 
porary 20  par  centum  inereaoe  In  annultlea, 
to  stmplUy  admlnl«tratlon  of  the  act,  and 
for   Qitber   purpoaea:    and 

HJ.  Bea.  11B3.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  deelgnatlon  of  the  week  which  begins 
on  September  24,  1972.  as  "National  Micro- 
film Week." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ALUSN)  subsequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc . 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. September  21,  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Eastland)  .  ,    . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

n.3.  Senate, 
PixsmKNT  pao  TEifPoax. 
WaaMn^ton,  DO..  September  22,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Jambb  B. 
At.i.«w,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 

absence. 

J&MXS  O.  Babtulnd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  sessitm  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACESa  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomlnatlona 
in  the  Air  Force,  in  the  Anny.  in  the 
Navy,  and  in  the  Marine  Corps,  vrtilch 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reeolu- 
Uon: 

HJi.  8678.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
tlUed  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Trlbee  of 
Oklahoma."  approved  Octobar  31.  1967  (81 
Stat  337) * 

HB.  7616.  An  act  to  amend  section  716  of 
tlUe  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
application  of  local  law  In  determining  the 
effect  of  contributory  negligence  on  oUlms 
mvolvlng  members  of  the  National  Ouard; 
HJl.  8216.  An  act  to  provide  rallef  for  cer- 
tain prewar  Japanese  bank  claimants; 

HJi.  12207.  An  act  to  authorise  a  program 
for  the  development  of  ttma  and  other  latent 
fisheries  resources  In  the  Central,  Western, 
and  South  PacUle  Ocean; 

H.R.  14178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Eduard  Koanlg: 

H.B.  15866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Kreyzanowskl; 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished    Senator     from     Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(.Mr.  Chiles)  for  15  minutes. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Vice  Adm.  Wal- 
ter L.  Curtis,  Jr.,  to  be  vice  admiral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
la  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 

In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Preeident,  in  1967, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Florida 
State  Legislature,  we  passed  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Law."  I  think  it  has  done  as  much 
or  more  than  anything  else  to  improve 
government  in  Florida.  The  law  is  brief 
and  simple,  saying  that  all  meetings  of 
government   agencies   must   be   in  the 

On  August  4,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
3881.  which  would  estarblish  this  same 
kind  of  sunshine  law  on  the  Federal  levd. 
The  response  to  this  measure  has  been 
encouraging.  Seven  Senators  have  joined 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  the  measure: 
Senators  Proxmire,  Stafford.  Hait, 
TtTNNiY,  Packwood,  GRAVEL,  and  Harris. 

John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  sent  me  a  letter  giving  his 
strong  encouragement  and  calling  S.  3881 
"imdoubtediy  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  far-reaching  proposals  to  be  placed 
before  the  Congress  In  years." 

Mr.  PresideDt.  I  ask  unanimous  coor 
sent  to  have  Mr.  Gardner's  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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formation  Oommlttas  and  mamhsr  of  the  Ad- 
vtaorr  OoiuoU  to  tb*  State  InfonnaWrm  Pol- 
icy Oommlttas  at  tb*  Oallfbrwla  ^«Matars. 
I  also  havs  a  flla  on  my  t««tlTaony*ln  sui^ort 
of  the  Katehom  BUI  which  was  dealgnad  to 
apply  opan  masting  provlsloDS  to  th*  Oall- 
fomla  liSglslaturs. 

If  any  of  this  would  be  of  uss  to  you  plaasa 
let  ms  know. 

On  behalf  of  our  society  I  «v<nnm«nrt  you  for 
your  eSorU  and  wlah  you  suooesa. 
TouiB  tlnosraly, 

OiCK  JPOOKL. 

Chairman,  Sigma  Detta  Ohi 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee. 


September  22,  1972 

....^mH  tj%  h»  nrlntad  in  the  Raoou.  eluded  a»s  papers  aoqutrsd  dattng  my  ysMs  la  aaotkar  amrntpapat  ^'^*^*JV9omm  jam 
Hit  ordered  to  be  pruMea  m  WMJ  xwcoM,  ^^j^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^UtotDtnnmdom.otla'  Florida  law.  "I've  always  «TO»«>r*^  1*.  »» 
^follows:  -       —    — ^ 

COMltON  CATTSS. 

Washington,  D.C..  Auguat  25,  IVtZ. 

gVL  lawiok  Ovjoa, 

p.g.  Stnat€, 

WtiOiifitton,  D.a. 
DK*a    SKNAToa    Ck&w:    Common    Oauae 

anmatulatsa  you  for  your  Introduction  of 

^^Matlon    that    would    opan    most    secrst 

rStoigs  m  the  LeglalaUve  and  KMCutlvs 

SZicbes  of  the  national   govsmmant.  We 

have  strongly  supported  and  advooatad  tbls 

-oooept    stoce    our    earliest    days    and    arc 

snstly  pleased  with  tlxe  farslghtsd  leadar- 

ihiD  you  have  provided  on  this  fundamental 

liiiue  Aa  you  may  be  aware.  Common  Cause 

ms  successful  in  having  the  1973  Demooratlc 

Dlstform  caU  for  the  enactment  of  praolssly 

Oie  kind  of  legislation  you  have  Introduced, 
a  3881  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 

gjgftjflcant  and  farreachlng  proposals  to  be 

placed  before  the  Congress  In  ysars.  The  bUl 

^•la  a  whole  new  vUta  to  the  cltlssnry.  It 

will  Increase  public  knowledge  about  gov- 
ernment  and    encourage    greatly    Increased 

cBlasn  participation  In  their  governing  In- 

ititutlons.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  In  doing  their  business  more 

openly,  wUl  become  far  more  responsive  to 
tlis  public  will.  This  fundamental  change  in 
our  govwrnmental  processes  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  arresting  the  declining  oonA- 
dence  of  the  pe<H>le  In  their  elected  repre- 
■entatlves. 

We  will  be  h^py  to  provide  you  every  poe- 
glbls  asBlBtance  In  seeking  passage  of  the 
legislation.  Including  obtaining  oo-sponsora 
la  the  House  and  Senate,  pressing  for  prcHnpt 
bsarings  and  working  to  spotUght  the  legis- 
lation nationally  for  press  and  civic  atten- 
tion. We  presently  enjoy  an  excellent  work- 
ing relaUonshlp  with  Mr.  Qeorge  Patten  cA 
joui  Btatr,  and  wUl  be  In  touch  with  him 
shortly. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  con- 
siderable sensitivity  to  the  concerns  of  the 
public  and  the  urgent  need  to  revltallas  and 
reform  the  government. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  aAuuRR. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  In  C«n- 
mon  Cause's  Manual  for  the  1972  con- 
gressional elections  entitled  "Operation 
Open  Up  the  System,"  my  sunshine  bill 
is  referred  to  in  the  following  way: 

For  the  first  time  the  public  has  an  ade- 
quate, comprehensive  piece  of  leglalatlMi 
dealing  with  the  open  meetings  question. .  . . 
(pp.  11-13) 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Dick 
Pogel.  the  chairman  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  freedom  of  information  committee, 
agma  Delta  Chi  is  the  professional  Jour- 
nalistic society.  Mr.  Pogel  has  also  crf- 
fered  his  support  for  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccHisent  to  have  his 
letter  printer  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sigma  Dxlta  Cm, 

August  29, 1972. 
Senator  Lawtom  Ohtlxs, 
V£.  Senate, 

Oommiftee  on  Oovemm^nt  Operations, 
Wthtngton,  DX3. 

OiAi  Sbmatos  CBiLn:  I  was  delighted  to 
get  your  letter  describing  your  efforts  to  havs 
a  federal  open  meeting  law  adopted. 

Tou  may  be  sure  I  am  anxious  to  help  In 
any  way  I  might  and  hope  you  will  call  on 
me. 

My  files  contain  a  large  amount  of  rtfsr- 
•oce  material  on  the  development  and  adop- 
tkm  of  California  ststutes  on  the  subject, 
the  primary  one  being  the  Brown  Act.  In- 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  numerous 
editorials  have  been  published  in  news- 
papers throuiiiout  Horida,  meet  of 
which  have  given  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  idea  of  extending  to  the  Fed- 
eral lev^  the  sunshine  law  that  Florida 
enacted  several  years  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  editorials  printed  hi  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Miami  News) 

LAWTTON  CBXiJM  akd  OoviaNMaNT-iK-Tini- 

Sttn 

(By  Jask  Kassewitz) 

When  the  XSa.  Senate  spent  the  first  week 
of  May  in  secret  debate  over  classified  Viet- 
nam data,  freshman  Sen.  Lawton  ChUes,  for 
one,  took  a  dim  view  of  the  closed  goings- 
on. 

"I  do  not  think  the  public  la  going  to 
stand  by  and  allow  Its  business  to  take  place 
behind  cloeed  doors.  If,  when  that  bualneas 
should  be  open,  it  la  kept  closed."  said  the 
Florida  Senator,  who  has  already  shown 
persuasive  talent  tor  a  tough  job  in  his  first 
20   months  of  service   in  Vtraabmgton. 

Last  week  ChUes  Introduced  legislation, 
patterned  after  a  Florida  statute,  that  would 
outlaw  secret  meetings  within  the  congres- 
sional and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment. H*"  only  exceptions  would  be  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  national  security  and  defense, 
disciplinary  proceedings  that  inlght  adverse- 
ly affect  an  individual's  reputation  and 
meetings  related  to  a  government  agency's 
Internal  management. 

ChUes,  concerned  with  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic business  transacted  behind  cloeed  doors 
in  WashlngtMi.  admittedly  faces  a  tough 
road.  "One  senator  told  ms  the  other  day 
that  he  had  heard  about  my  bill,  and  he 
thought  that  some  check  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  executive  branch."  OhUas  said  In  a 
telephone  conversatloa  yesterday.  "But  when 
I  told  him  the  bUl  woUld  also  apply  to  both 
houses  of  Ocxigress  he  backed  off  pretty  fast. 
"I  am  in  the  process  of  mailing  copias  of 
the  bill  to  my  coUcagues  and.  inviting  co- 
sponaorslilp.  So  far,  two  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans  have  reqxmdrsd  favorably  and 
this  Is  most  encouraging.  Senators  Proxmire 
(D.-Wis.),  Hart.  (D.-Mlch.).  Packwood.  (R.- 
Oi«g.)  and  Staff Mxi  (R.-Vt.)  have  said  they 
will  Join  with  me. 

"Sen.  Abraham  Rlbloc^  (D-Ooon.) ,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  oof  government 
reorganisation,  also  la  intsisstsd  and  hs's 
promised  to  hold  hearings  next  year.  It's  too 
late  for  1973.  Wets  rsosaslng  for  two  wssks 
for  ths  BepxibUcaa  convention  and  Labor 
Day.  and  then  hops  to  adjourn  tks  an&ual 

session  by  Oct.  1. 
"My  greatest  problsm  wUl  bs  to  gsC  the 

blU  to  the  Benats  floor.  That's  wlwt  taappansd 

whon  we  first  trlsd  to  pass  the  aunshlas  Law 
in  Florida.  No  one  wantad  to  vote  against 
it  but  no  one  was  in  a  hurry  to  let  the  blU 

onto  the  floor,  elthsr." 
Senator  ChUes  takes  exertion  to  a  report 


although  ysaia  afo 
started  talktag  about  It  I  had 
tlons.  I  Totsd  for  tbs  provision  In  tlks  new 
stats  Oonstttutlon  whloh  allow*  the  aenaM 
to  msst  in  seent  only  to  disgosa  removal 
of  somsons  from  public  oOos.  IntmettBCly 
enough,  the  stats  ssnats  hasa*t  uasd  that 
provision  since  the  new  Omstttutlaii  went 
infto  effset."  (The  Florida  law  has  pnvsn 
highly  ruooessful  In  opening  stau  guveiu- 
ment  doors  to  public  exposurs.) 

Tile  Senator  quickly  dlaooversd  that  sseret 
meetings  Involve  horss-tradbag  on  tbs  part 
of  many  Congrsasmsn.  WhUe  37  par  oaa.t 
of  all  committee  meetings  in  1971  were  habt 
in  easeutlvs  sessions,  97  per  cent  of  all 
mesttngs  ^jt^itng  with  ths  final  fonn  of 
legislation  were  secret.  ChUes  also  Isamsd 
that  the  art  of  compromlas  is  a  vital  part 
of  politics:  "When  It  comes  time  to  'mark 
up'  a  bill,  quite  often  a  Senator  or  Rapi*- 
sentatlve  lsn*t  anxious  to  let  ths  pobtio 
know  how  he  voted  on  a  variety  of  amend- 
ments that  involve  compromise." 

The  Congressional  Quartsiiy.  which  helps 
newspapermen  keep  an  eye  on  what  ts 
going  on  in  Waahington,  reflacts  that  com- 
mittees on  which  ChUes  serree  are  not  com- 
pletely averse  to  private  meetings.  The  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  committee,  for  eiample, 
met  58  times  In  1971  with  19,  or  33  per  cent, 
closed.  Tlxe  Oovemment  Operations  com- 
mittee met  98  times,  only  nine  of  which 
were  In  secret,  whUe  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Operations  Oommlttas  met  three  of 
nine  times  in  executive  session!. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senator's  desire  to  have 
government  in  the  sunshine  already  is  hav- 
ing its  effect.  If  he  can  persuade  the  enttrs 
Congress  to  bis  position,  hell  dessrv*  a  madal 
of  sorts. 

(From  ths  Tampa  Tribune,  Aug.  7.  1979] 

Maxz  Pcbuc  a  PAxnna 
Florida  and  asvsral  othsr  states  havs  prof- 
ited  grsatty  from  Oovemmsnt-ln-ths-BuiL- 
shlna  laws.  It  f^lows  that  ths  Federal  Oev- 
emmant  would  too. 

Florida  aanator  Lawton  OhUas  has  Intro- 
duced a  blU  to  abolish  secret  masttacs  la 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  Bov«m- 
msnt.  His  bill  would  vtmapi  dleniiMlnn  at 
national  security  and  tbos*  mattsn  speci- 
fied by  law  as  confidentlaL  Intsmal  agsney 
bndlnnss  and  personnel  dlactpllBary  pvoossd- 
ings  so  would  b«  sxcludsd. 

Senator  OhUas'  i»opoeal  to  foios  pubUo 
tiiinlnsss  In  Waabingtoa  into  tba  open  f aoas 
rough  going.  TtadltloDally,  oOetals  oontsnd 
that  govmunant  will  be  hampered  U  tba 
pubUc  knows  too  much. 

Ths  oppcslts  la  true  In  Florida's  sxpartano* 
with  Its  Simshms  Law.  Florida  oltlBHie  aw 
better  inf ormad  than  ev«r  before  at  aU  levels 
of  public  business.  Electad  gioupa  sucb  as 
School  Boards  or  Oounty  OnwmlsBlnoB  avs 
restratasd  from  making  aserst  AmrMtm*  be- 
fore official  meetings,  then  rabbantemplnc 
them  in  public.  We  know  of  no  one  pexaon  or 
admlnlstrattve  act  wbldb  has  bean  hurt  by 
public  diaclastua. 

Secrec  '<f»ung»  with  officials  and  contrac- 
tors and  suppUars  have  been  grsakty  rsdnaad. 
Just  isst  week  a  Olreult  court  Judge  in 
Oharlotts  Oounty  held  a  oontraet  with  a 
prupeity  reappraisal  firm  waa  Invalid  baeaass 
negotiations  ware  conducted  la  prlvata  br  the 
County  Commission. 

There  have  been  half-hearted  attampts  la 
Waahlagton  to  open  tba  doors  sUgbtly  In 
Ckmgrssslonal  commtttas  roocna  and  than  has 
been  a  Uttle  dsclaasUleatloa  o( 
dooumsnts  on  tba  sxocuttvaalda. 

But  the  public  still  dUtraete  Big 
mant.  It  Is  suapioloas,  and  rigbttf  ■»»  of 
behlnd-ttaa-seenas  actAvltles  iHiMb  leava  ua- 
nisrlnssil  tba  real  rsascas  for  leglrtetlnn  or 
exaoutlvs  daclslons. 
By  passing  Senator  Obllas'  Mil. 
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em  he«l  the  public's  d«n*n<ta  that  It  be- 
come more  of  »  working  partner  In  gorem- 
ment. 

(From  the  P»lm  Be«:h  (Fl».)  Poet, 
Aug.  39,  19721 
BwsBXST  rem  Washington 
Most  freahmian  congreeemen  who  come  to 
WMblngton  take  little   notice  of  the  com- 
mittee room  doore  that  swing  cloeed  bo  often 
when  the  public's  bualnese  U  being  trana- 
aoted.  That's  the   way  their  state  govem- 
menu  opiated  and  the  off-the-floor  secrecy 
only  seems  natural.  _  _    >     ^  . 

But  sen.  Lawton  Chile*  (D-Fla.)  haa 
watched  Congress  conduct  from  a  refresh- 
ingly different  viewpoint.  He  came  to  the 
Capitol  following  three  years  in  the  Florida 
SenaU  under  the  state's  government-ln-the- 
sunahlne  law.  The  contrast  made  such  an 
Unpieealon  on  Sen.  ChUes  that  he  recenUy 
Introduced  a  federal  version  of  the  progres- 
sive Florida  law. 

"Since  I  can»*  to  the  V3.  Senate,    he  told 
hie    colleagues    in    Introducing    the    blU,    "I 
b»ve   become   very  disturbed   by   the   great 
amovmt  of  public  bualness  I  have  found  be- 
ing conducted  behind  closed  door*  and  by 
the  attitude  of  secrecy  I've  seen  In  our  fed- 
eral agencies.  I'm  not  surprised  that  people 
are  suspicious  of  our  motives  and  are  loelng 
oonfldence  In  their  government  when  they 
ax«  shut  out  of  the  declslonmafclng  process." 
The  floor  debates  and  votee  that  the  pub- 
lic  U  allowed   to  witness  are  rarely  as  Im- 
portant as  the  action  Inside  the  committee 
rooms.  It  is  here  that  the  fate  of  bills  la  Inl- 
tlaUy  decided  and  meet  changes  In  legislation 
are  made.  Yet,  Incredibly,  97  per  cent  of  the 
Senate   committee   meeting*   where   critical 
vote*  were  taken  on  bill*  In  1971  were  cloeed 
to  the  pubUc  and  press.  More  than  one-third 
of     all    congreeslonal     committee    meetings 
were  held  In  secret  last  year. 

Sen.  Chiles'  govemment-ln-the-sunshlne 
bill  would  require  all  government  agencies. 
Including  Oongreee  and  leguUtory  ccmunls- 
alons.  to  open  nearly  all  of  their  meeting*  to 
public  scrutiny.  Advance  notice  and  tran- 
scripts of  these  meetings  also  would  be  man- 
dated. The  only  cloeed-door  seeslona  would  be 
thoe*  dealing  with  national  security,  rou- 
tine internal  management  and  personnel 
disciplinary  prooeedlngs.  But  even  these  un- 
derstandable exceptions  would  have  to  be 
closelT  watched  for  abuses 

Congress  has  no  one  but  Itself  to  blame  for 
the  tarnished  public  Image  brought  on  by 
powerful  committee  members  wheeling  and 
dealing  In  secret.  It  stmply  is  twisted  democ- 
racy when  senator*  and  repreaentatlTea  do 
not  air  their  debates  and  votes  on  public 
matters  in  full  view  of  the  public. 

Florida's  experience  with  open  meetings 
has  been  a  healthy  one  and  the  lawmaking 
process  has  not  been  hindered.  That  would 
hold  true  for  Congree*. 

The  credibility  loe*  of  the  executive  branch 
In  recent  year*  h«*  made  trust  one  of  the 
big  l*«uee  of  the  1972  campaign  and  un- 
doubtedly for  many  campatgn*  to  come.  Un- 
less Congress  reform*  Its  secretive  way*  It  Is 
toely  that  many  congreeslonal  candidates 
will  find  themselve*  In  the  same  credlbUlty 
gap.  Sen.  Chile*'  federal  sunahlne  bill  offer* 
a  mean*  of  restoring  public  confidence  and 
It  ought  to  be  adopted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Aug.  6. 1972] 
A  Nationai,  Sonshute  Law  Cootj) 

HKTIVK    CaSDIBIUTT 

Nothing  In  the  statute*,  we  are  convinced, 
has  ma<l*  a  greater  contribution  to  good  gov- 
ernment In  maivm  Florida  than  the  state's 
ptoneflrlng  Sunahlne  Law. 

NetMng  n»re  oould  Improve  the  quality 
and  revive  the  credibUtty  of  federal  govern- 
ment, w*  are  aquaUy  convinced,  than  a  na- 
tional Sunshine  Law  as  propoeed  by  lAWt<» 
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Chiles,  Florida's  walking  senator,  who  helped 
to  paaa  the  Florida  statute  when  he  was  a 
state  legislator. 

Sen  ChUes  has  introduced  a  federal  ver- 
sion of  thf  Sunshine  Law  in  the  Sind  Con- 
gree* It  would  eliminate  most  secret  meetings 
in  th-5  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government,  particularly  those  In  the  close- 
mouthed  regulatory  agencies  which  wield 
such  power  over  individuals  and  businesses 
Florida's  law,  which  applies  to  government 
even  down  to  the  level  of  the  village  council, 
has  brought  the  people's  business  out  Into 
the  Ught  with  remorsela**  prosecution  of 
those  who  have  disobeyed  it.  Secret  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  Is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past 
Simshlne,  we  suggest.  Is  the  quantity  which 
has  helped  to  Identify  th*  State  Laglslature 
as  among  the  tc^  four  In  the  nation. 

Every  old  Ink-stalned  Washington  hand 
knows  that  gathering  information  for  public 
consumption  is  an  ordeal.  Arrogance  has 
grown  with  the  federal  bureaucracy.  On  the 
legislative  side,  as  Sen.  ChUes  points  out,  36 
per  cent  of  all  congressional  committee  meet- 
ings are  closed  to  the  public.  It  is  commit- 
tee of  coxirse.  that  Congress  really  legislates. 
It  took  half  a  dozen  years  of  pushing  and 
hauling  to  get  the  Sunahlne  Law  adopted 
m  Tallahassee.  Even  its  opponents  (and  Sen. 
ChUes  once  was  one  of  them)  defend  It  today 
as  a  necessary  good  rather  than  a  political 

evil.  ,  .     ,    4^„ 

.  The  first  principle  of  a  free  society  is  the 
■consent  of  the  governed."  That  consent  can- 
not be  obtained  In  star  chambers  or  the  dark 
cabinets  of  the  political  connlvers.  The  breath 
of  freedom  Is  In  the  fresh  air. 

Aa  distinct  from  state  affairs,  there  are 
areas  of  federal  responsibility  which  require 
some  confldentlalltv,  although  not  as  much 
as  U  often  exercised  not  Just  to  protect  state 
secre-s   but    rather    to   protect    bureaucratic 

error.  ,  _, 

Even  wlthm  these  limitations  a  federal 
antl-secrecv  law  which  opens  up  the  people's 
right  to  know  about  theU  government  could 
become  the  moat  vital  of  all  modem  govern- 
mental reforms. 

We  wish  Sen.  ChUes  weU.  He  Is  already 
booted.  Now  for  the  spurs. 

[From    the    Tallahassee    Democrat, 

Aug.  23,  19721 

Mors   Sttnshini:    Netdb)   on    GoviaNiiiiNT 
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U.S.  Rep.  Dante  Fa»cell  of  Miami  has 
Joined  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  in  his  effort  to 
bring  more  "simahlne"  Into  activities  of  the 
federal  government.  Fa»cell  takes  the  posi- 
tion the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  their  gcernment  Is  doing. 

There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  both 
Congreae  and  the  executive  branch  have 
been  reluctant  in  the  past  to  take  the 
public  into  their  confldenoe.  The  kind  of  leg- 
islation propoeed  by  OhUes  and  PasccU  is 
much  needed. 

The  government  in  the  sunahlne  bUl 
which  Fascell  haa  introduced  In  the  House 
is  identical  to  the  one  previously  filed  by 
Chiles  ta  the  Senate.  It  requires  that,  ex- 
cept In  certain  Instance*.  aU  meetings  of 
any  federal  agency  at  which  any  official 
action  is  considered  or  discussed  shall  be 
open  to  the  pxibllc. 

The  exceptions  apply  to  matters  affect- 
ing national  security.  Internal  management 
of  an  agency,  discussions  which  might  re- 
flect adversely  on  the  character  or  reputa- 
tion of  an  individual,  and  things  which  are 
reqtilred  by  law  to  be  kept  confidential. 

The  Mils  require  that  all  meetings  of 
congressional  committees  be  open  to  the 
public,  that  public  notice  of  meeting*  be 
given  and  that  a  transcript  of  all  meetings 
be  made  available  to  the  public  Cabinet 
level  departments  as  weU  as  regulatory 
agencies  and  commissions  would  be  re- 
quired to  comply. 


Since  he  came  to  the  Senate  last  y«ai^. 
Chile*  says  he  has  become  disturbed  by  th* 
great  amount  of  public  buslnes*  conducted 
behind  closed  doors  and  bj  the  attitude  of 
secrecy  in  federal  agencies  "I'm  not  sur- 
prised  that  people  are  suiplclou*  of  our 
motives  and  are  losing  confidence  in  their 
government  when  they  are  shut  out  of  the 
decision-making  process,"  he  says. 

Chfie*  recalls  that  he  functioned  under 
the  Florida  sunshine  law  lor  three  years,  ai 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  as  a 
result,  he  says  he  Is  totally  convinced  the 
lawmaking  process  was  not  inhibited  or 
damaiged. 

We  agree  with  him  that  closed  doors  are 
not  necessary  to  the  sound  resolution  of 
conflicting  views.  Florida  government  and 
citizens  have  benefitted  from  the  law,  and 
a  national  law  should  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  nation. 

The  stated  aim  of  the  federal  sunshine 
act  is  to  regato  public  confidence  and 
strengthen  the  democratic  process  itself  by 
letting  the  sunlight  In. 

The  essential  point,  however,  is  that  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
their  government  Is  doing.  And  as  long  as 
the  door*  stay  clo*ed,  there  Isn't  mucti 
chance  of  exercising  that  rtght. 

I  From  the  Jacksonville   (Fla.)   Tlmea-Unlon, 

Aug.  6.  19731 

A  "SuNSHiNX  Law"  roB  thb  Nation 

For  years  congressmen  have  railed  against 

government  secrecy,  while  conducting  secret 

meetings  themselves  on  matters  which  had 

no  bearing  on  national  security. 

They  have  zeroed  in  on  secrecy  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government.  And  the 
source  of  the  outcry  has  been  predictable. 

If  the  Democrats  were  in  the  White  House, 
the  cry  against  secrecy  came  primarily  from 
Republicans.  If  the  Republicans  were  in  the 
White  House,  the  outcry  has  been  primarily 
from  Democrat*. 

Yet  during  all  erf  this  time.  Congress  hsa 
had  the  power  to  do  something  about  se- 
crecy— ^both  In  the  Congress  and  In  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

In  fact,  only  the  Congress  can  do  some- 
thing which  will  stand  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  executive  can  promulgate  rules  for  the 
various  executive  agencies  and  btireaus  but 
these  can  be  wiped  out  by  a  change  in  the 
White  House. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  passing  strange  in 
an  election  year  to  hear  the  Democrats  at 
their  convention  in  Miami  pledge  to  do  away 
with  unnecessary  secrecy  in  government 
when  they  have  had  overwhelming  major- 
ities in  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  p*»t 
14  years  and  have  failed  to  take  the  actions 
they  now  say  are  needed. 

In  fact  so  great  was  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority at  one  time  that  a  party  wheelhorse 
once  poklngly  suggested  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  a  Republican  be  put  in  the  Bmlthsonlan 
Institution  so  futtire  generations  could  see 
what  one  looked  like. 

Florida  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  has  Introduced 
a  "government  in  the  sunshine"  law  for  the 
federal  government  similar  to  that  passed, 
several  years  ago,  for  state  government  In 
Florida. 

This  development  is  a  commendable  and 
refreshmg  change  from  the  approach  taken 
by  others,  which  was  merely  sound  without 
action. 

We  agree  with  ChUes  that  the  Leglalatlve 
Reform  Act  of  1970 — designed  to  open  tlw 
closed  doors  of  congreaeional  committee* — 
has  failed  to  do  ao. 

His  aaeeasment  Is  backed  up  by  repor* 
that  the  number  of  closed  or  executive  see- 
slon*  la  a*  great  aa  It  wa*  before  passac^ 
of  the  law. 

The  practice*  of  federal  government  se- 
crecy have  developed  ov«r  many,  many  year* 
and   are   now  so   Imbedded   In   the   federal 
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bureaucracy   and   tn  OongrM*  "»•*";  ^^U 
take  a  strong  measure  to  change  what  ha* 
b^oome  an  official  way  of  llf*. 
However,  It  can  be  done  and  It  ahould  be 

done.  ^  . 

1    And    the    entire    gorremmental    process 

should  be  the  better  for  It,  deif>lte  aU  the 

arguments  that  it  wUl  suffer. 

If  the  public  I*  privy  to  th*  pro  and  con 
dUcusslon*  which  precede  government  de- 
cUlon*.  it  la  much  more  lUtely  to  accept 
these  decUlons  as  being  the  right  ones. 

When  they  are  merely  served  up  without 
prior  public  dlscuB*ton,  then  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  suspect. 

There  are  some  major  difficulties  In  faah- 
lonlng  a  federal  law  as  opposed  to  a  state 
law  because  the  federal  government,  and  the 
federal  government  alone.  Is  engaged  In  na- 
tional security  matter*,  and  In  delicate  ne- 
gotUtions    with    foreign    government*. 

However  these  dlfficultle*  are  not  Insur- 
mountable. Sensible  exception*  can  be  made 
In  such  a  meastire,  with  common  *en«e  act- 
ing aa  a  guide. 

WhUe  the  senator*  are  about  this  task, 
they  might  Include  penalties  for  breaches 
of  secrecy  in  those  cases  in  whl<:h  they 
believe  secrecy  to  be  esaentlal  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

A  measure  such  aa  that  proposed  by  ChUes 
Is  long  past  due.  Congress  should  give  it 
priority  attention. 

[Prom  the  Stuart  (PU.)  New*,  Sept.  7,  1972] 
(Lawton  Chdj*  Psaisxd  for  "StTNUHiNs" 

Attxmpt 
We  commend  U.S.  Senator  Lawton  ChUe* 
for  introducing  a  Federal  "Oovemment  In 
the  Sunshine  Act"  to  make  the  Congress  do 
business  out  In  the  open,  except  on  matters 
that  might  Jeopardize  national  security.  The 
closed-door  policy  In  Congress  Is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
intent  of  its  framers.  The  public  business 
should  be  conducted  in  public. 
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But  there's  more  than  a  poaalbUlty.  Behind 
the  cloeed  door*  of  the  Hbuae  Rules  com- 
mittee thl*  Summer,  Chalman  William  Ort- 
mer  of  Mtaslsatppl  threatened  to  ho»d  up 
other  Tital  leglalatton  If  the  commlt*ee  did 
not  Issue  the  antttmtlng  legtalatlon  thl*  **g- 
regatlonlst  wanted  paa**d.  Thl*  wa*  reported 
by  two  prying  reporters  who  managed  to  get 
an  Inside  track  through  members  who  op- 
posed Colmer'B  method*. 

But  letting  the  public  In  on  vrtiat  Is  going 
on  to  this  manner  simply  1*  not  good  enough, 
"leaks"  cant  alvray*  be  reliable.  They  are 
not  a  substitute  for  an  on  the  *pot  new*man. 
Says  ChUea:  "W*  mu*t  open  the  door* — 
and  window*  and  let  the  dtelnfecttng  sun- 
light In.  We  can  but  gain — better  lawmak- 
ing, greater  public  confldenoe,  strengthening 
of  the  democratic  procea*  Itself.  This  la  the 
aim  of  my  Sunshine  Act." 

That  propoeed  act  would  require  all  meet- 
ings of  government  agencle*  to  be  open  to 
the  public  with  the  exception  of  matter*  re- 
lating to  national  security  and  defense,  thoae 
now  required  by  law  to  be  kept  confidential, 
strictly  Internal  management  problem*  and 
disciplinary  proceeding*  which  could  affect 
adveraely  an  Individual's  reputation. 

Congressional  committee  meetings  also 
would  be  opened,  with  the  same  exception*. 
Violations  could  take  a  committee  or  an 
agency  Into  court.  Ju*t  as  has  been  done  with 
government  bodies  In  Florida. 

Fascell  concur*  with  ChUe*'  reasoning,  and 
adds:  "The  American  people  have  the  right 
to  know  vThat  their  government  is  doing.  It 
is  no  vironder  that  many  of  our  citizens  have 
lost  confidence  and  trust  In  government, 
since  so  many  of  It*  official  proceedings  are 
held  In  secret." 

We  wish  these  exemplary  Florida  poli- 
ticians luck.  It  would  provide  quite  an  honor 
for  this  state  if  they  succeed  In  Imposing 
open  government  rule*  at  the  federal  level 
where  abuse  is  rampant. 


23, 


[From  the  Daytona  Beach  Journal,  Aug 

19721 
FLoaniA    Lawmakkss    Seek    FKDEaai.    Letxl 

"SUNBHINX" 

If  two  Florida  members  of  Congress  have 
their  way,  the  national  lawmaking  body  will 
have  to  reform  Itself  as  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture did  a  few  years  ago. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  woiild  have  to 
conduct  their  busmess  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  Instead  of  in  the  recesses  of  closed 
committee  rooms. 

Barlln:  this  month.  Sen.  Lawton  ChUe*  In- 
troduced a  Federal  Oovemment  ha  the  Sun- 
shine Act.  Last  we^,  his  move  was  cham- 
pioned In  the  House  as  Rep.  Dante  Faaeell 
of  Ml&ml  Introduced  a  companion  bUl  there. 
Sen.  ChUes  Is  a  good  candidate  for  moving 
toward  such  a  reform.  He  had  three  years 
In  the  Florida  Senate  under  our  Govern- 
ment In  the  Sunshine  law.  He  said  he  be- 
came "totally  convinced  the  lavrmakmg 
process  wa*  not  Inhibited  or  damaged.  Closed 
door*  are  not  neceaaary  to  sound  resolution 
of  confilctlng  views.  Florida  government  and 
citizens  have  benefited  greatly  from  the 
law." 

He  left  that  open  way  of  governing  to  go 
to  Washington  and  become  a  part  again  of 
government  In  secrecy  aa  It  had  been  prac- 
Uoed  so  widely  In  the  Florida  Legislature 
prior  to  the  Sunshine  law. 

ChUes  vTas  appalled  when  he  read  a  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  report  that  showed  that 
In  1971  36  percent  of  all  congreaalonal  com- 
mittee meetings  yrtm  cloeed;  that  97  percent 
of  the  Senate  committee  meetings  specifically 
designated  aa  buslneas  seeslons — where  the 
critical  action  and  vote*  on  bills  were  made— 
were  cloeed  to  the  public  and  press. 

"Even  If  no  hanlry  panky  la  going  on.  the 
doak  of  secpeey  heavily  In^Ue*  Its  pcwl- 
blUty,"  he 


[From  the  Sebrlng  (Fla.)  News,  Aug.  17, 1973] 

SXJKSBZNX 

ClalnUng  there  la  need  to  open  door*  and 
gain  better  lawmaking,  better  public  con- 
fidence and  a  strengthening  of  the  demo- 
cratic procea*  Itself,  Sen.  lawton  ChUe*  has 
Introduced  a  natlonal-govemment-ln-the- 
sunshlne-bUl. 

The  bUl  would  vlrtuaUy  eliminate  secret 
meeting*  In  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  federal  government.  Exceptions 
would  be  In  matter*  relating  to  national 
security  and  defense,  matters  required  by 
other  law  to  be  kept  confidential,  meetings 
related  solely  to  an  agency's  internal  man- 
agement, and  disciplinary  proceedings  which 
could  adver*ely  affect  an  individual's  reputa- 
tion. 

Chiles  said  the  legislation  was  adapted  from 
Florida's  government  In  the  sunshine  bill, 
which  ha*  been  highly  succeaaful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public. 

We  applaud  the  Senator  for  hi*  action.  It 
is  time  the  people  were  t<Jld  many  thing* 
which  have  been  hidden  from  them,  either 
by  secret  meetings  or  claaelfled  material.  Too 
often,  we  feel,  the  meeting*  served  selflah 
Interest*  with  favor*  for  the  few,  or  the 
secrecy  covered  goofs  or  Improper  actions. 


[From  the  Port  Lucie  (Fla.)  Mirror.  Aug  24, 

1972] 

SCMBHXICX  HI  Waohinston 

Efforts  of  Sen.  Lawton  ChUee  to  bring  some 
Florida  "simahhie"  to  Washington,  D.C.,  de- 
serve the  aapport  of  every  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Opening  government  to  the  public  1*  to  Im- 
portant in  theee  time*  of  credlbUlty  confu- 
sion that  the  Oonfre**  abonld  lead  the  way. 

A  few  states,  led  by  norlda"*  now  famou* 
"Oovemment  to  the  Stmahlne**  law,  have 
paa*ed  laws  opening  government  to  public 


inepeetlon.  The  reeponrtblllty  rlghtftaiy  lie* 
with  Congre**  to  make  open  govemment  a 
national  eff<Mt,  required  in  every  atats. 

Eleeted  ofltalal*  have  found  that  th*  "Oov- 
emment in  the  Bun«hlna"  Uw  la  eaef  to  live 
with,  once  they  got  used  to  It.  Scsne  proce- 
dure* had  to  be  changed,  but  the  offlettU 
who  have  the  best  intetie**  ot  their  emiMoy- 
er*,  the  people,  at  heart  have.  In  the  main, 
supported  the  open  meeUnga-reoords  con- 
cept. 

Chile*  ha*  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
require  all  meetings  of  government  agencies 
to  be  held  open  to  the  public,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  meetings  related  to  national  security 
and  defense,  matters  spedflcally  required  by 
law  to  be  confidential,  agency  internal  man- 
agement, and  disciplinary  proceeding*  deal- 
ing with  an  Individual's  reputation. 

Also,  the  law  woiUd  require  agencle*  to 
adopt  procedures  for  advance  notice  of  meet- 
ings. Congressional  committee  meeting* 
wTJUld  be  opened,  transcript*  of  meeting* 
would  be  made  avaUable.  and  gives  the  right 
to  the  public  to  sue  for  cotu^  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

ChUes  has  experience  vrtth  the  "sunahlne" 
demand*.  He  stated,  "I  functioned  under 
Florida's  Sunshine  law  for  three  year*  in  the 
Florida  Senate  and  am  totaUy  coovlnoed  the 
lawmaking  proce**  wa*  not  Inhibited  or  dam- 
aged. 

"Clo*ed  doors  are  not  neoeasary  to  sound 
reaolutlon  of  conflicting  views."  he  added. 

It  would  be  *  bright  day  If  the  Oocgrfls* 
paa*ed  ChUes'  bUl,  a  very  bright  day  for 
America. 

[From  the  Brooksvllle    (Fla.)    Sun -Journal, 
Aug.  22,  1972] 

SUNSHXNB  ANB  MB.  CRIXXa 

Florida's  leading  the  way  toward  opening 
cloeed  doors  In  Waablngton  and  letting  the 
sun  shme  in. 

We  were  most  pleaaed  that  our  favorite 
United  States  ■enator.  Lawton  ChUa*  of  Lake- 
land, took  the  cue  from  his  aervloe  in  the 
Florida  senate  and  Introduced  a  federal 
"government  in  the  sunshine"  bUl  which 
would  virtually  eliminate  secret  meeting*  In 
congrea*  and  the  executive  branch. 

Senator  ChUes  ha*  long  been  a  champion 
of  open  government,  holding  to  the  theory 
that  the  public's  buslne**  should  he  public 
business. 

In  Florida  he  helped  enact  the  model  "Bun- 
shlne"  law  which  has  opened  co\mtle*s  meet- 
ing* of  city  and  county  cnmmlfwlon*,  school 
boards,  and  hundreds  of  other  public  bodies 
to  the  people  theae  agencies  *erve. 

SenatcH-  ChUe*  knows  the  Florida  "snn- 
shlne"  law  make*  for  better  government, 
more  responsible  and  more  reaponslve  gov- 
ernment. He  knows  it  wot** — and  hi*  splen- 
did aim  is  to  make  it  work  on  the  national 
government,  where  secrecy  Is  a  way  of  life 
A  companion  bill  has  been  Introduced  m 
the  House  of  Representative*  by  Oongreee- 
man  Dante  FaaceU  (D-Mlaml) .  We  hope  that 
our  dlBtrlct's  congressman.  Rep.  BUl  Chap- 
peU  (D-Ocala)  win  support  It. 

But,  of  even  more  importance,  la  the  swift 
support  Senator  ChUes  found  for  hi*  meas- 
ure from  both  Democratic  candidate*  for 
congressman  from  our  new  district. 

Both  candidates  for  the  nomination.  State 
Sen.  BUl  Gunter  of  Orlando  and  MUler  New- 
ton of  Pasco  county,  have  endorsed  the 
Chiles  measure  and  promised  their  support 
of  federal  "sunahlne."  If  elected. 

Parhap*  »*<•""*'•  statemants  wUl  be  forth - 
coming  *oon  from  th*  RepubUcan  candidate* 
for  the  office. 

"Since  I  came  to  the  U.S.  senate  last  year," 
Mr.  ChUe*  said,  "I  have  become  very  dis- 
turbed by  the  great  amoimt  of  puNlc  btiBl- 
ne**  I  have  found  being  conducted  behind 
closed  door*  and  by  the  attitude  of  •ecrecy 
I've  Been  tn  our  federal  agencle*. 
~  "I'm  not  surprlBBd  that  pec^le  are  *u»- 
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plclous  of  owr  motlvM  and  *n  loalng  confl- 
d«ne*  in  tb^tr  go»emin«nt  wh«n  they  »r« 
shut  out  of  th«  decuion-maklng  procoM. 
We're  proud  of  Senator  Ohllee  and  hla  ef- 
fort*. We  oommend  him  for  itandlng  for 
right  And  we  urge  him  to  push  with  all  the 
vigor  at  hla  command  to  the  end  that  hU 
fln*  program  will  be  enacted. 

(From  the  CTewlston  (Pla.)  Newe, 

Aug.  34.  19731 
SrrNSRnn  Law  ro«  Natioh,  Too 

Claiming  there  Is  need  to  open  door*  and 
gain  better  lawmaking,  better  public  con- 
fidence and  a  strengthening  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  itaelf.  Sen.  Lawton  ChUee  ha« 
introduced  a  natlonal-government-ln-the- 
sunshlne-bUl.  ^ 

The  bill  would  virtually  eliminate  secret 
meetings  in  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  federal  government.  Excep- 
tions would  be  in  matters  relating  to  na- 
tional security  and  defense,  matters  required 
by  other  law  to  be  kept  confidential,  meet- 
ings related  solely  to  an  agency's  Internal 
management,  and  disciplinary  proceedings 
which  could  adversely  affect  an  individuals 
reputation. 

ChUea  said  the  legislation  wa»  adapted 
from  Florida's  government  In  the  sunshine 
bin.  which  has  been  highly  successful  and 
beneficial  to  the  public. 

We  applaud  the  Senator  for  hla  action.  It 
18  time  the  people  were  told  many  things 
which  have  b^n  hidden  from  them,  either  by 
secret  meetings  or  classified  materUl.  Too 
often,  we  feel,  the  meetings  served  selfish 
interests  with  favors  for  the  few,  or  the  se- 
crecy covered  goofs  or  improper  actions. 

[Prom  the  Lakeland  (Fla.l   ledger. 

Aug.   14.  19721 

•StrwsHiw*"  In  Hioh  Placks 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  thU  page  today 
Is  devoted  to  a  statement  made  by  VS.  Sen. 
Lawton  ChUea  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
he  introduced  a  propo«»d  federal  "Oovem- 
raent  In  the  Sunshine"  law. 

Senator  Chiles  makes  an  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing argument  in  favor  of  the  right  of  a 
free  people  to  know  what  their  government 
Is  doing,  and  how. 

The  Senator's  bUl,  patterned  after  the 
Florida  law,  provides  for  open  meetings  of  all 
federal  governmental  agencies  and  bodies  at 
which  official  action  Is  considered,  discussed 
or  taken,  except  for  actions  or  discussions 
reUtlng  to  natloiul  defense  and  security  or 
where  secrecy  U  required  by  law. 

Quick  passage  of  the  ChUes  bill  is  hardly 
Ukaly.  desirable  as  It  is  for  the  public  in- 
terest. ^  ^  . 

As  the  Senator  notes  In  his  statement, 
secrecy  has  become  a  byword  in  government, 
at  all  levels,  and  we  cannot  foresee  wide  sup- 
port for  "aunshlne"  among  the  officeholders 
and    the   bureaucratic    agencies    of    govern- 

naent. 

StlU.  we  commend  Senator  Chiles  for  In- 
troducing the  measure  and  are  confident  he 
will  push  hard  for  Its  ultimate  adoption. 

ActuaUy.  if  all  our  elected  and  appointive 
officials  cared  as  much  for  the  people  they 
serve  as  Senator  Chile*  there  would  be  no 
need  for  his  blU. 

[Prom  fhe   Port  Myers  News-Press,   Aug    17. 
19721 
Opkn  Those  Dakk  Washimotom  Doobs 
During  the  past  decade  roughly  four  out 
of  every  10  Congressional  committee  sessions 
were  held  behind  closed  Washington  doors. 
The  example  of  elected  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  conducting  "pubUc"  busi- 
ness where  the  public  Is  not  allowed  is  a 
bad  example   to  set  for  hired  btireaucrats 
setting  their  own  rules  for  withholding  in- 
formation. Many  citizens  are  frustrated  In 
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deallnc*  ^^  ^^  federal  offloe  maze.  There 
is  a  sense  of  a  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween many  voters  and  the  officials  they 
have  empowered  through  the  ballot.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  think  about  opening  some  of 
those  sealed  federal  portals. 

Sen.  Lawton  Chiles.  D-FU..  is  trying  to  get 
a  little  sunshine"  into  the  federal  decision 
m^fc«"g  process.  Last  week  he  Introduced  a 
campaign  to  pass  a  federal  open  meeting  law 
based  on  this  state's  'govemment  In  the 
sunshine  law,"  requiring  public  bodies  In 
Florida  to  openly  conduct  both  their  busi- 
ness and  the  preliminary  meetings  where 
thought  patterns  are  developed. 

The  Idea  that  our  Congress  needs  "sun- 
shine" comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  people 
who,  like  the  emperor  worshippers  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  feel  national  political  office 
holders  have  risen  above  mere  mortality  to 
the  Olympian  heights  of  divinities. 

Whether  classified  as  divine  or  not,  the 
federal  decision  making  process  should  be 
open  to  the  public,  at  least  where  sensitive 
national  security  matters  are  not  being  dis- 
cussed. 

Most  states  have  some  type  of  law  aUow- 
Ing  public  Inspection  of  official,  documents. 
Just  as  there  Is  a  federal  freedom  of  infor- 
mation law  regarding  the  classification  of 
certain  documents.  About  40  states  require 
at  least  some  public  policy-setting  meetings 
to  be  open  to  the  public.  The  state  attorney 
general's  rtUlngs  on  the  Florida  law  apply  it 
to  rtiany  informal  meetings  between  elected 
officials  where  they  might  discuss  public 
policy  and  form  opinions  which  would  be 
reflected  later  in  official  meetings. 

The  VS.  House  of  Representatives  permit- 
ted newsmen  to  attend  it*  meetings  two 
days  after  organizing  in  1789.  The  Senate  got 
around  to  a  similar  policy  six  years  later. 
Congressional  publication  of  Its  official  pro- 
ceedings came  In  1834.  Yet  during  the  19608 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  committee  ses- 
sions, where  facts  were  learned  and  minds 
were  set.  still  were  not  open  to  the  public. 
Nor  are  they  now. 

Chiles  said  his  proposed  federal  law  would 
require  regulatory  bodies,  such  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commlssloa  and  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  which  control  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates,  to  hold  open  meetings. 

The  military  and  the  courts  would  be  ex- 
empt, as  would  disciplinary  dealings  with  an 
employee's  character. 

It  should  be  great  fun  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  ChUes'  proposal — If  It  la  not  killed 
in  some  cloeed  door  session.  <■ 


(Prom  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner. 

Aug.  10.  19721 

A  P^derai.  Sttnbkikx  Law 

Wholehearted  support  from  every  member 

of  Florida's  congressional  delegation  should 

be  forthcoming  now  that  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles 

has  Introduced  a  federal  government  In  the 

sunshine  bill  that  would  virtually  elUnlxxate 

secret   meetings    In    the    Congress   and   the 

executive  branch  of  the  federal  government. 

Since  Florida  was  among  the  pioneer  states 
In  establishing  a  law  requiring  public  offi- 
cials to  conduct  the  publlc'iB  business  In  the 
oi>en,  It  Is  only  appropriate  for  this  state's 
lawmakers  In  Washington  to  support  Chiles' 
legislation. 

As  we  have  noted  numerous  times  in  recent 
years,  Florida's  government  in  the  sunshine 
law  Is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  turned  out  by  the  legislature. 

It  not  only  has  brought  government  out 
Into  the  open  from  behind  closed  doors  and 
pulled  shades,  it  has  forced  public  offldals 
to  be  more  on  the  alert  and  cognizant  of  the 
Issues  before  them. 

It  Is  true  there  arc  instances  when  the 
Florida  law  is  being  violated  or  clrctmivented. 
But  the  fact  still  remains,  the  law  has  elim- 
inated much  of  the  secret  wheeling  and 
dealing  of  the  past. 


Congress  sorely  needs  to  do  something  to 
improve  lU  Image  vrtth  the  clUaenry.  Its 
credlbUlty.  as  well  as  that  of  the  executive 
branch,  definitely  should  be  upfraded. 

By  curtailing  secrecy,  by  making  decisions 
in  the  open,  the  lawmakers  could  take  a  giant 
step  toward  eliminating  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. 

It  is  essential  for  the  public  to  believe  in 
the  government  and  to  have  faith  In  those 
who  make  the  decUlons  that  affect  the  lives 
of  all  of  us. 

This  faith  and  confidence  Is  hard  to  come 
by  when  36  per  cent  of  ail  congressional  com- 
mittee meetings  over  the  course  of  a  year  are 
closed. 

The  cloak  of  secrecy  pulled  over  any  func- 
tion heavUy  implies  that  something  is  going 
on  that  Is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic. Discussion  about  national  security,  of 
course,  is  the  exception. 

Sen.  Chiles  deserves  the  applause  of  citi- 
zens all  over  this  land.  It  Is  Indeed  refresh- 
ing to  see  a  member  of  Congress  recognize 
the  Impropriety  of  conducting  the  public's 
business  behind  closed  doors.  It  Is  equally 
pleasing  to  see  Sen.  ChUes  Introduce  his 
legislation. 

The  task  ahead  of  him  is  not  going  to  be 
easy,  by  any  means. 

But  then  it  took  a  long  time,  far  too  long, 
to  get  the  sunshine  bill  throtigh  the  Florida 
legislature.  Hopefully,  with  the  fuU  support 
of  his  colleagues  from  Florida,  and  with  mem- 
bers from  both  Houses  It  wlJl  not  take  as 
long  to  secure  approval  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

[FYom  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  Aug.  9,  19721 
Paint  Rats  or  SuNSHtNK 
There  seems  to  be  some  hope  that  the 
long-crltlcized  habit  of  federal  bureaucrats 
to  label  official  documents  needlessly  with 
■top  secret,"  "secret"  and  "confidential" 
stamps  Is  being  brought  under  some  sort  of 
control. 

But.  even  If  those  rubber  stamps  are 
stopped  In  midair,  we'd  still  have  adminis- 
trative agencies  taktog  official  action  be- 
hind doors  closed  to  the  public  and  we'd 
stUl  have  congressional  committees  holding 
secret  sessions. 

It  Is  In  these  latter  two  areas  that  Sen. 
Lawton  ChUes  of  Florida  has  taken  action. 
and  we  wish  him  success  as  he  tries  to  get  a 
federal  "government  In  the  sunshine  law" 
enacted  similar  to  the  law  that  is  already 
on  the  books  In  Florida. 

The  celebrated  case  of  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers alerted  the  American  public  to  the  vast 
tonnage  of  public  records  that  are  hidden 
from  public  view  by  being  classified  as  In- 
formation vital  to  national  security. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  various  officials  estimated 
that  20  million  pieces  of  overclasslfied  In- 
formation are  lying  unseen  in  government 
flies.  A  congressional  committee  was  told 
that  probably  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  that 
information  truly  related  to  national  se- 
curity and  thus  deserved  to  be  stamped  "se- 
cret." 

As  a  result  of  such  testimony,  the  Nixon 
Administration  set  up  the  Classification  Re- 
view Committee  last  year.  And,  last  week, 
the  committee  reported  that,  in  the  past 
two  months  alone,  27348  government  em- 
ployes have  lost  the  right  to  classify  docu- 
ments as  top  secret,  secret  or  confidential. 
But  the  classification  committee  can  do 
nothing  about  cloeed-door  actions  by  fed- 
eral adminlBtrative  agencies  or  by  congres- 
sional committees.  It  Is  on  these  problems 
that  Senator  Chiles  has  focused  this  atten- 
tion. 

"Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  last  year," 
said  Chiles.  'I  have  become  very  disturbed 
by  the  great  amount  of  public  business  I 
have  found  being  conducted  behind  closed 
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doors  and   by  the  attitude  of  s«a»cy  I've 
aaen  m  our  federal  agencies." 

We  hope  he  gets  hU  law  enacted.  It  should 
stop  such  shenanigans  as  cK**»-*i«*  P^";" 
eresslonal  hearings  into  the  «»•»*•  *oj**J^ 
istronauts  have  been  involved  commsrdbaUy, 
If  at  aU  during  tax  financed  space  m1sal«is. 
We  fall  to  see  any  Justification  at  all  m  mak- 
ing such  hearings  secret. 

(From  the  Pahokee  (Fla.)  Everglades 
Observer,  Aug.  10,  1972] 
Ws  Nsxo  Moac  "Sitnbhikx"" 
0J3     Senator    Lawton    ChUes   has    intro- 
duced a  Federal  "Government  in  the  Bun- 
shine"  blU  which  would  virtually  eliminate 
secret   meetmgs   m   the   Congress   and   the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  govemment. 
Exceptions  would  be  in  matters  relating  to 
national   security   and  defense,   matters  re- 
quired by  other  law  to  be  kept  confidential, 
meetmgs  related   solely   to   an   agency's   ta- 
temal    management,    and    disciplinary   pro- 
ceedings   which    could    adversely    affect    an 
individuars  reputation. 

Sen.  ChUes  said  the  legtsUtion  was 
adapted  from  Florida's  govemment-in-the- 
sunshlne  bUl  which  was  approved  in  1967 
when  he  was  in  the  state  senate. 

"Since  I  came  to  the  VS.  Senate  last  year."" 
he  said  today,  "I  have  become  very  dto- 
turbed  by  the  great  amount  of  public  busi- 
ness I  have  found  being  conducted  beiiind 
cloeed  doors  and  by  the  attitude  of  secrecy 
I've  seen  in  our  federal  agenclea. 

"I'm  not  surprised  that  people  are  sus- 
picious of  our  motives  and  are  losing  confi- 
dence In  their  government  when  they  are 
shut  out  of  the  decision-making  process.'" 
He  added.  "All  of  us  know  the  feelings  of 
alienation  and  frustration  many  people 
have  toward  government  these  dajrs.  As  gov- 
emment has  grown,  It  seems  to  have  gotten 
further  away,  out  of  the  reach  of  people 
"It"8  not  responsive  enough:  there's  too  little 
communication  and  understanding  and 
trust." 

The  Senator  said  he  believes  this  public 
discontent  Is  in  part  due  to  govemment 
secrecy,  "In  most  cases,  totaUy  rmnecessary 
secrecy.""  He  concluded  the  need  is  now  to 
open  the  doors  and  gain  better  lawmaking, 
greater  public  confidence  and  strengUiening 
of  the  democratic  process  Itself." 

We  couldn't  agree  with  Senator  Chiles 
more.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  coming  up 
with  the  legislation  on  a  federal  level  that 
Florida  has  adopted  state-wide.  We  need  pro- 
tection from  cloak-room  politics  at  every 
level  of  government. 


IFrom  the  Clearwater   (Fla.)    Sun.  Aug.  18. 

1972] 

A  Oooo  Box 

U.S.  Sen.  Lawton  CbUee  of  Florida  la  try- 
ing to  remedy  an  evU  in  governmental  op- 
erations that  everybody  has  talked  about 
for  years,  but  no  one  does  anything  about. 

He  has  Introduced  a  federal  "Otovemment 
la  the  Sunshine"  biU  which  would  virtuaUy 
eliminate  secret  meetings  in  the  Congxeas 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
emment. 

Only  exceptions  would  be  In  matters  re- 
lating to  national  security  and  defense,  mat- 
ters required  by  law  to  be  confidential,  meet- 
ings related  so  solely  to  Internal  manage- 
ment, and  disciplinary  proceedings. 

ChUes  said  he  adapted  the  bUl  after 
Florida's    govemment-in-the-sTUiahlne    law. 

It's  a  good  idea;  we  hope  It  passes. 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Aug.  11,  10731 
OovxurMxirr  BxcmacrCuxiuxfiBu 
Editor:  Re:  Aug.  6  story  about  Ben.  Law- 
ton  ChUea,  he  is  certaiiUy  advocating  a  law 
which  could  prevent  the  total  baakpuptoy 
of  Our  nation. 
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It  iiniiim  certain  that  the  vMt  majortty  of 
our  nearly  tak-defeatod  otttama  la  Flortda. 
and  throughout  the  nation.  wiU  applaud 
Sen.  ChUee'  effort  to  get  passed  a  "federal 
government  in  the  sunshine  law,"  which,  at 
least,  might  prevent  some  of  the  baekroeoa 
financial  flim-namiwlng  of  America's  middle 
taxpayers    which    should    have 


stopped  a  century  ago. 

As  Sen.  ChUes  said  in  that  story,  "I  am 
not  surprised  that  people  are  suspicious  of 
our  motives  and  are  losing  confidence  in 
their  government  when  they  are  shut  out  of 
the  decision -making  process."  Also,  he  men- 
tioned the  prime  cause  of  our  nation's  prob- 
lems when  he  said,  "Public  discontent  is  due 
In  part  to  govemment  secrecy  which,  in  most 
cases,  is  totally  tmneceesary." 

Too  often  the  wlahee  of  the  majority  are 
circumvented  on  behalf  of  partisan  (or  per- 
sonal) goals.  Then  such  goals  are  cunningly 
disguised  as  public  needs  and  Americans 
have  more  unnecessary  taxes  heaped  upon 
them  each  year. 

Babbt  Cane. 

DeLand. 


(From  the  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald.  Aug.  7. 

1972] 

Lauxbls  fox  Chilxs  ano  Cranston 

PubUc   thanlcs  Is  due   two  United  States 

Senators   who   have  introduced   bUl*   which 

can  do  much  to  assure  continuanes  of  the 

confidentiality  right  which  a  free  press  must 

have  and  to  shed  light  on  meetings  of  Federal 

authorities  and  congressional  meetings. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California  is  the 
one  whose  bill  conslste  of  a  single  sentence: 
"A  person  connected  with  or  employed  by  the 
nevrs  media  or  press  cannot  be  required  by  a 
court,  a  legislature,  or  any  administrative 
body  to  disclose  before  the  Congrees  or  any 
Federal  court  or  agency  any  Information  pro- 
cured for  pubUoatlon  or  broadcast." 

The  vigilance  of  the  California  Democrat  Is 
noteworthy.  For  he  had  detected  tbe  basic 
damage  to  a  free  press  which  could  come 
from  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  the  press 
does  not  inherently  possess  a  confidentiality 
privUege  as  part  of  its  first  amendment 
rights.  The  bUl,  introduced  on  June  30. 
should  be  passed  and  with  such  a  majority 
that  the  message  could  not  be  lost. 

Florida's  own  Junior  Senator,  Lawton 
Chiles,  is  the  legislator  who  has  Just  intro- 
duced a  "Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act" 
with  which  he  "seeks  to  assure  the  openness 
of  our  governmental  processes  and  to  restore 
public  confidence  In  those  proceeees." 

Senator  Chiles  had  gone  to  Washington 
after  having  experienced  the  benefits  which 
the  Florida  government  In  sunshine  law  has 
bestowed  on  the  people  of  our  State. 

Once  there  he  became  'very  disturbed  by 
the  great  amount  of  public  business  being 
conducted  behind  cloeed  doors  and  try  the 
attitude  of  seorocy  I've  seen  in  our  Federal 
Govemment  agfencles." 

A  legislator  of  action,  the  Lakeland  Demo- 
crat prepared  the  act  wklOh  Is  now  before  the 
Senate  and  bolstered  its  presentation  with 
a  quotation  from  the  famed  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  Louis  BrandelB,  who  wrote  In  1913: 
"Publicity  Is  Justly  commended  as  a  rem- 
edy for  social  and  Industrial  diseaee.  Sunlight 
Is  said  to  be  the  beet  disinfectant  and  elec- 
tric light  the  most  efficient  p<dlceman." 

What  appears  to  be  the  motivation  In  both 
of  these  Instances  Is  the  sincere  deelre  of  the 
Senators  to  do  what  caa'be  done  to  stop  the 
continuing  loes  of  public  confidence  in  gov- 
emment. 

ITils  is  a  dangero'us  situation.  1^  remedy 
it  by  responsible  Journalism  is  the  key 
treatment.  Senator  Cranston  makes  such  re- 
porting possible. 

To  bring  gov«mmei»t  processes — Wherever 
possible — out  of  the  shadows,  the  ChUea  pre- 
scription, is  to  restore  confidence.  £ach  is  im- 
portant. Together  they  are  unbeatable! 


(FimuieMapiaB  (Via.)  DatlyWawa^A 
Auc.  e,  1978] 
MflBs  "apwamnw"  xvBTWviMa 
ncrlM't  Seoatar  Lawton  ChllaB  wants  to 
eiiroinate  Tlrtually  all  of  the  seorvt  meatlats 
now  taking  place  in  the  oiiini— stpnul  and 
exeouttve  coomlttaBs  of  the  zuitutnat  gor- 
emment.  And  he  has  Introduosd  a  feitaral 
"government  In  the  ■unabine"  bill  wtatob,  tf 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate,  would 
go  a  long  way  In  removing  what  ChUes  de- 
soribas  as  the   "aUenatlon  and  frustration 
many  people  have  toward  govenunent." 

ChUee  thinks  government  is  not  respon- 
sive to  the  ctttaenry  it  repceaanta.  falls  to  let 
tba  public  in  an  the  publics  totislnsss.  thus 
planting  the  seeds  for  suspicion  and  lack  of 
confidence. 

"Siaael  came  to  the  V&.  Senate  last  year." 
Chllaa  says,  "I  have  become  very  disturbed 
by  the  great  amount  of  public  business  I 
haw  found  l>elng  conducted  iaeblnd  rinsed 
doors  and  by  the  attitude  of  secrecy  I"ve  seen 
In  our  federal  agencies  ...  in  most  caaes, 
totally  unneeeasary  secrecy." 

Tbe  norlda  senator,  who  helped  paaa  this 
state's  own  sunshine  law.  does  not  favor 
delivering  the  nation 'b  mUitary  secrata  to 
the  enemy,  wants  no  part  of  endangering  xxa- 
tlonal  seeurity.  But  he  obviously  fears  big- 
government  control  of  publie  information 
mare  than  he  fears  the  oocaaional  leak  of 
security  matter. 

Any  erosion  of  the  Florida  sunahlne  law  is 
being  watched  very  carefuUy  not  only  by 
elected  officials  like  Senator  ChUea  but  by 
the  courte  themselves  which  have  been 
loath  to  make  any  exoeptton  to  the  require- 
ment for  open  meettnga.  Tbe  original  oom- 
plalnt  against  the  Sunahlne  law  (approved 
in  1067)  vraa  that  the  open» meeting  require- 
ment would  only  drive  state  and  local  officials 
Into  secret  pre-oocierenoe  agreements  which 
tlien  would  be  fonnaUy  ratified  at  *ub> 
sequent  public  meetings. 

Kit  In  a  major  Florida  Supreaie  Court 
decision  (1960)  tbe  Justices  ruled  tbat  such 
circumvention  was  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  legislature,  and  that  the  open-door  ruling 
appUed  to  aU  meetings  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic's business.  Thus,  the  "entire  decision- 
making process"  of  government  Is  subject  to 
the  Florida  act,  not  just  fomjal  meetings  or 
voting  sessiona 

T^e  Florida  court's  ruling  in  this  case  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter:  The  pabUc  is  not 
only  entitled  to  know  the  final  decioian  of 
the  governmental  body  but  It  Is  entitled  also 
to  know  the  arguments  pro  and  con  that 
went  into  the  arrival  at  the  dedaton. 

The  sunshlae  law.  as  it  woite  la  Florida, 
may  sonetimes  inconvenience  goversmemkal 
bodies  but  one  has  only  to  look  to  nelghtMr- 
ing  countiea  to  diaeofer  that  the  law  has 
teeth,  that  it  is  l>elng  applied  by  the  courts 
as  the  legislature  Intended,  and  that  breaches 
are  not  eonsidared  trivia)  matters. 

Several  other  states  have  gone  the  "sun- 
shine" route  and  we  believe  that  many  more 
win  follow.  Senator  ChUee  Is  not  alone  in 
sensing  that  tbe  American  public  wants  to 
know  more,  not  less,  about  what  makas  our 
government  tick,  aad  a«  time  goes  by  the 
demand  for  open  doors  along  all  goranuneat 
comdora  wlU  be  more  and  naore  tnaietent.  It 
seems  unnecessary  even  to  plead  the  case.    * 


(From  the  Winter  Haven  iFla.)  News-Chief. 
Aug.  10,  19731 
Let  THa  Sunbhimb  Iw 
Our  own  Senator  Lawton  Cbliee  haa  pro- 
poMd  a  "FedMal  Oovemment  in  tbe  Sun- 
shine" law  juat  as  we  have  in  our  state.  He 
fealA.  and  Tightly  so,  that  tbe  peop^  of  the 
nation  are  entitled  to  know  about  the  oper* 
ation  of  tbi*!*"  govemmant.  He  feels  that  en- 
tirely too  maoj  declalooa  are  being  made  be- 
hind closed  doora  and  that  .va  would  liave  a 
much  better  Federal  gonf«pa»eat  U  tkey  ware 
made  out  in  the  opea.  m,^ 
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ObvMOily.  tbe  ooJy  tfctn*  th*t  m«t  be 
doD*  in  Mcnej  tt  «»•  h»ndllng  erf  ova  Vi%- 
tlon*l  .wwrlty,  Mid  wm  tb«ii«  *  fri»t  d^ 
o<  It  couJd  b»  don«  brfow  the  m^.  We 
know  for  «t»  th»t  ther«  would  19»  !*■  doutx 
u  to  how  tb*  gw»rnm«it  op«r»t«»  wva  peo- 

^nt  If  th«y  to*w  from  <Uy  to  a»y  Ju«  what 
U  KOlng  on  If.  a  gw»t  l»w  and  should  re- 
oalve  th«  b«*ln«  of  th«  pDO^A*  o'  *^«  nation. 

I  From  the  Oaln««lUe  (Fl».)  Sun. 

Au«.  13,  1972) 

A  LwTU  D*»  Will  Do 

lAiwton  ChUM,  wbo  got  to  the  U.8.  a«»^ 

by  tronplng  the  length  of  Florid*  on  hie 

tmt,  U  now  trying  to  unloiac  doore  wtth  hie 

"'we*"refer  not  to  a  gymna*Ue  fe^  but 
owtory.  An*  It  wtU  take  a  ^t  deji^ 
anxan  to  charm  the  doori  of  the  i^owu 
government  into  opening  for  pubUc  Uupec- 

That  U  what  Senator  CJhUea  wants  to  do. 
He  has  introduced  a  OoTemment.ln»tlie- 
Sunahlne  Mil  to  open  federal-level  rae««Bg8 
to  the  pcbllc.  Amonget  the  brtelcaee  and 
■atohel  totera,  thla  ranka  seoond  only  to 
Dlavtna  apln-the- bottle  with  an  aged  hyena, 
aTttoat  U  why  senator  Chllee  hae  reeortwl 
to  oratory,  even  to  quoting  former  D3. 
Juattoe  Uoula  D.  BrandeU:  'PubUdty  U  Juat- 
17  commended  as  a  remedy  for  social  and  In- 
doatrtal  dlsea*.  BunUght  la  said  to  be  the 
iMat  dtalnfeetant  and  electric  light  the  meet 
eAelent  poUoeman."  _     ...,^ 

The  Chiles  Sunshine  Law  requires  Oongiees 
Mid  federal  agenclse  (excluding  the  court! 
fUKi  the  military)  to  conduct  meetings  m 
Bubllc  unless  the  matter  (1)  aflecu  the  na- 
tional security.  (8)  r*e«ee  to  Internal  man. 
a—nient  of  the  committee  or  agency,  (8) 
^Sects  adyersely  on  the  reputaUon  of  « 
inmvldual.  or  (4)  U  afceady  secret  under 
other  laws.  Ju*t  any  ortllnary  citizen  m« 
take  a  cloeed  door  compliment  to  the  nearest 
federal  district  court— which  makes  enforce- 

Swiator  OhUes  says  he  got  his  Idea  for  a 
federal  Sunshine  Law  from  the  Florida  Sun- 
shine Law  enacted  In  l»e7.  He  freely  com- 
pares the  two  farorably. 

That  IS  carrying  things  a  ^  ^V^-^^ 
cause  the  Florida  law  la  brief  and  tight  as  a 
drum  with  no  eaceptlons  to  closed  meetings— 
although  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  has  waf- 
fled a  bit  and  InBtalled  a  few  seSMUitlo  ahut- 
tera 


s  BryU)r«em  television  conunerclal  of  a  decade 
ago,  which  proclaimed  "a  little  dab  will  do 
ya." 
Weirtll  settle  for  that. 

(From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent, 

Aug.  8,  19731 

ryfmxM  TaTOfo  To  Par  Orrv  the  Natioi«ai. 

Dooi 


The  OhU«  federal-lerel  blU.  on  the  other 
hand  !s  loa<»ed  with  such  exceptions  as  in- 
t«Rial  management"  and  "natKaial  security 
and  matter  whksh  tend  to  reftect  adTersely 
on  any  Indlvldnal.  When  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  probe*  a  Sena- 
tor caught  wtth  hla  hand  In  a  lobbytots 
pocket,  jrou  can  bet  your  kingdom  that 
S^etTng  will  be  cloeed  b«*uae  It  ^111  tend 
to  rtrtlect  -rtrersely."  Some  senators  win  go 
further  and  argue  the  "national  security   Is 

*°WlS*a  law  riddled  like  that,  who  needs 
Swlea  cheese? 

So  the  oenipansDn  between  flortda  law  and 
tbe  Chiles  bUl  is  not  reaUy  cricket.  But  the 
faderal  govemment  la  eo  secrefclw  that  eren 
awlse  cheeee  la  an  improrement. 

Last  vear  In  the  Senate  alone.  30  per  cent 
of  the  oommttiee  meetings  were  behind 
cloeed  doors.  Senator  ChUee  la  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Congreesional  C^ieratlons  Commit- 
tee and  the  Agrlcultura  Committee— both  of 
which  met  33  per  oent  In  secret  _,  _.  ^ 

In  the  U.S.  House  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall  things  are  worse — wtth  41  per  cent  trf 
the  meetings  secret.  Our  »Boond^Oistrtct 
Rep.  Don  Foqua.  for  example.  Vt  a  nwmber  of 
the  seleoce  and  Astronautics  committee  (>4 
per  oent  secret)  and  Oovemment  Operations 
(21  per  cent  secret) . 

The  Chllee  wn  w«l  not  rtUnUnto  a  great 
deal  of  that  secrecy.  But  we  are  remlQ$led  ct 


What  the  public  doesn't  know,  It  can*t 
condemn  or  praise. 

That  has  been  the  worklag  policy  of  the 
federal  government.  It  emanates  from  the 
Congress,  where  elected,  tax-paid  officials 
hide  to  perform  the  public's  business. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  bureauc- 
racv  created  by  Congress  and  thus  further 
removed  from  the  public  feels  unobilged  to 
allow  public  access  to  Its  policymaking  meet- 
ings. 

First  term  U.S.  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  of 
Florida  may  be  a  bit  brash  with  his  proposed 
federal  version  of  a  'government-ln-the- 
sunshlne"  law. 

However,  a  little  temerity  may  be  what  an 
encrusted  Congress  and  bureaucracy  need  to 
be  awakened  to  the  public's  displeasure  with 
government  In  secrecy. 

Chiles  propoBes  open  meetings  for  all  con- 
gressional and  bureaucratic  sessions,  except 
those  dealing  with  national  security  and  de- 
fense, others  expressly  closed  b<y  law.  Internal 
mv^agement.  and  dlsclpUnary  problems  of  a 
federal  agency. 
His  exemptions  may  be  too  vague. 
But  his  broadside  attempt  to  open  the 
federal  government  to  public  inspection  is 
the  first  crack  of  sunlight  we've  seen  in  Waah- 
ing^n   In  a  long  time. 

QhUai  wisely  quotes  former  Supreme  Court 
Jus«lee  Louis  D.  Brandels: 

"Publicity  la  justly  commended  as  a  remedy 
for  social  and  industrial  disease.  Sunlight  Is 
said  to  be  the  best  disinfectant  and  electric 
light  the  most  efllctent  policeman." 

An  Informed  electorate  is  the  only  sure 
guarantee  of  an  enlightened  democraUc 
society. 

But  when  that  electorate's  very  own  busi- 
ness la  conducted  in  secret,  the  fiber  of  the 
republican  democracy  is  shredded. 

Particularly  appealing  about  Chiles'  pro- 
posal is  Its  expression  that  Congress  would 
open  Its  own  doors  and  then  properly  assert 
Its  control  over  the  bureauoracy  by  also  open- 
ing to  the  public  doors  to  the  mass  of  regu- 
latory agencies  that  govern  our  Uvea — the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Federal 
Trade  Conmilaslon.  OlvU  Aeronautics  Board. 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
scores  of  others. 

In  many  ways.  Americans  are  more  gov- 
erned by  a  aeries  of  initials— ICC,  FCC,  FTC, 
CAB,  and  perhaps  one  day  a  Department  of 
ETC. — than  by  the  officials  they  have  elected. 
True  to  hla  campaign  pledge.  Chiles  Is  seek- 
ing to  bring  government  cloeer  to  the  people. 
"Only  with  such  openness  can  the  public 
judge  and  ezpreea,  through  Its  vote  or  voice, 
whether  governmental  decisions  are  just  and 
fair,"  he  says. 

piorldlana  right  tK>w  sbculd  exact  pledges 
of  support  for  the  Chiles  measure  from  every 
person  who  seeks  elsctloD  to  the  Congress. 

We  would  expect  members  of  the  current 
Florida  congressional  delegation  to  record 
their  endorsement  of  federal  government  In 
the  atmahlne. 

We  see  few  exceptions  to  the  axiom  that 
the  public  has  a  right  of  free  access  to  the 
conduct  of  Its  own  buelaess.  Sunshine  laws 
have  succeeded  In  Florida  and  at  least  five 
other  states.  It's  time  the  principle  was  ap- 
plied by  our  national  government. 


Chiles  has  Introduced  a  Federal  Gk>vem- 
ment  In  the  Sunshine  bill,  which  would  vir- 
tually eliminate  secret  meetings  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
govern  me.. t. 

His  proposed  legislation  Is  adapted  from 
Florida's  government-tn-the«sunshUie  bill 
which  was  approved  In  1967. 

The  Florida  senator  probably  will  have 
major  problems  getting  such  legislation  ap- 
proved by  his  colleagues.  We  wholeheartedly 
support  the  measure  and  we're  hopeful  our 
readers  will  express  their  support  to  their 
U.S.  senators  and  representatives. 

Chiles'  timing  In  Introducing  the  bill  is 
probably  the  best  thing  he  has  golt^.  since 
our  elected  federal  officials,  who  have  always 
declared  they  believe  In  and  support  open 
government,  will  be  forced  to  either  support 
or  reject  the  Sunshine  Law  proposal  In  an 
election  year. 

The  bill  would  provide  exceptions  In  mat- 
ters relating  to  national  security  and  defense, 
matters  required  by  other  law  to  be  kept 
confidential,  meetings  related  solely  to  an 
agency's  Internal  management  and  discipli- 
nary proceedings  which  could  adversely  af- 
fect an  Individual's  reputation. 

Those  exemption^  should  give  the  bill 
enough   flexibility  to  allow  Its  adoption. 

Past  proposals  calling  for  "open  govern- 
ment" have  been  shot  down  by  our  elected 
officials,  who  declare  closed  meetings  are 
necessary,  especially  in  the  area  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  defense. 

In  Introducing  the  legislation.  Chiles  said, 
■Since  I  came  to  the  U.8.  Senate  last  year.  I 
have  become  very  disturbed  by  the  great 
amount  of  public  business  I  have  found 
being  conducted  behind  closed  doors  and  by 
the  attitude  of  secrecy  I've  seen  In  our  fed- 
eral agencies. 

"I'm  not  surprised  that  people  are  sus- 
picious of  our  motives  and  are  losing  con- 
fidence In  their  government  when  they  are 
shut  out  of  the  decision- making  process." 

Chiles'  words  probably  will  not  be  popular 
with  his  colleagues,  but  the  majority  of  citi- 
zens In  this  country  surely  agree  with  hhn. 
People  In  this  country  today  feel  they  are 
being  Ignored  by  the  elected  officials.  That, 
we  think,  is  why  the  Oeorge  Wallace  presi- 
dential   campaign    was    so    successful. 

Chiles  says  government  Is  not  responsive 
enough.  He  charges  there's  too  little  com- 
munication, understanding  and  trust,  and 
he  believes  a  great  share  of  the  problem  is 
due  to  government  secrecy.  "And,"  he  said. 
In  most  cases.  It's  totally  unnecessary 
secrecy." 

The  Sunshine  Law  has  not  given  Florldlans 
total  trust  la  their  elected  officials,  but  It 
definitely  has  helped  restore  honesty  to 
goveriunent. 

We  think  a  federal  Sunshine  Law  could 
have  the  same  Impact  and  we  salute  Sen. 
Chiles  for  Introducing  the  bill. 


(Prom  the  Boca  Raton  News.  Aug.  6,  19721 
Tramk  Too.  SmeroK  Canxa 
If  Florida  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  has  his 
way,  BUBglaeeee  may  soon  become  a  neceselty 
for  our  federal  officlala. 


[From  the  Tampa  Times,  Atig.  6. 1973] 
StTNSKnfK  ur  OdToaKss 

Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  made  political  history 
a  few  years  ago  when  he  spumed  a  Cadillac- 
style  campaign  for  the  TTJ3.  Senate  seat  and 
chose  to  walk  the  roctds  and  residential 
streets  of  the  state  to  carry  his  message  to 
the  people. 

The  voters  of  the  state  responded  by  giv- 
ing OhBes  a  thundering  majority.  His  suc- 
cess was  so  dramatic  hundreds  of  politicians 
around  the  nation  spent  their  campaign 
funds  on  hiking  shoes  Instead  of  billboards 
and  prime  television  time  In  an  effort  to  fol- 
low in  Chiles'  footsteps. 

B«t  now  FlofWa'B  junior  senator  has 
chosen  a  tourer  taak  for  tdmaelf— tbe  task 
of  letting  a  little  freah  air  and  sunshine  Into 
th*  muBty  eoianilttae  rooBis  o<  the  XTnlted 
State*  Congreaa. 

In  a  blu  filed  yesterday.  Chiles  attemptfld 
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to  DM*  en  tba  ioajor  proTlakm'e  of  norUto^ 
law  tothe  banaflt  of  the  p«spla  in  tha  United 

States. 

The  Chiles  bill  would  require  aU  oongM- 
slonal  committees  and  all  federal  atrtZiuillka 
wl«i  the  exoeptlon  of  the  oourte  and  the 
military  to  hoM  meatlng*  open  to  the  pubUa 
The  norlda  aeiistinr  wateraA  down  the  bill 
someirtiirt  for  tba  protaottsn^  at  naUfiati  de- 
fense and  security,  and  lu..e«rtaln  otiiar 
highly  sensitive  areas,  but  tbe  thrust  of  the 
legislation  Is  to  give  the  puhUc  a  far  more 
open  view  of  the  workings  of  the  federal 
government  than  is  now  avaOahle. 

Not  many  citizens  are  familiar  wttb  t^e 
Beeretlveneas  of  the  federal  govermnent  la 
Waahnlgtoo.  Moat  would  be  ahoolrart  to  know 
what  a  vast  amount  of  legislation  is  sent  to 
the  fioors  of  the  house  and  senate  from 
closed  committee  rooms.  Trading  of  votes 
for  favors,  and  compromises  not  necessarily 
In  the  public  Interest  are  major  factors  in 
the  wording  of  new  laws. 

Matters  are  considered  In  secret  seaalon 
that  would  a,pp€mr  to  have  no  relation  to  na« 
tlonal  security.  For  Instance,  during  the  past 
few  days  doors  were  slammed  i>hut  by  the 
Senate  Space  Committee  on  a  hearing  Into 
the  smuggling  of  certain  contraband  Items, 
by  astronauts,  on  the  Apollo  19  trip. 

Here  is  a  case  whore  taxpayers  spent  mil- 
lions to  send  these  men  on  a  moon  mission, 
and  from  reports  there  were  plans  for  a  tidy 
private  profit  by  parties  still  unknown.  After 
a  five  hour  secret  session  on  the  matter  the 
committee  chairman.  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son, would  give  no  Indication  If  any  of  the 
information  gathered  from  witnesses  would 
ever  be  made  public. 

Another  example:  A  hearing  will  be  held 
next  Tuesday  In  "closed  executive  session"  of 
the  powerful  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  a  bill  taUored  specificaUy  for  Texas 
permitting  the  state  to  circumvent  federal 
environmental  safeguards  In  construction  of 
a  controversial  freeway  through  scenic  urban 
parkland.  A  torrent  of  similar  legislation  for 
other  areas  In  the  nation  is  expected  to  fol- 
low. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  type 
of  information  handled  by  oongreaslonal 
committees  behind  a  shroud  of  secrecy. 

The  Chiles  bill  is  only  one  step  needed  In 
a  full  code  of  reform  for  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branch  of  federal  government. 
Optimism  about  the  passage  of  Chiles  bill 
in  the  near  future  could  only  come  from 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  power  of  the  ger- 
ontocrats  of  Capitol  Hill. 

It  took  six  years,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Porkchop  Gang,  to  get  the  sunshine  law 
through  the  Florida  legislature.  It  nuiy  take 
even  longer  at  the  federal  level.  But  the 
change  is  necessary  If  confidence  In  govern- 
ment is  to  be  restored. 

Chiles  had  the  courage  to  set  a  new  style 
of  campaigning  In  Florida  and  sparked  a 
dramatic  change  In  many  other  states.  Per- 
haps other  young  progressive  senMors  wUl 
be  willing  to  follow  his  footsteps  in  support 
of  the  national  sunshine  act. 

[From  the  Miami  News,  Aug.  8,  1973] 
Right  To  Know 

We've  always  been  guided  by  two  prin- 
ciples in  this  buatneu:  The  public  needs  to 
know  what  Is  going  on.  In  and  out  ot  govern- 
ment; and  pul^c  representatlvee  need  to 
communloate  freely  with  the  public. 

Take  the  latter  first.  The  VS.  Supreme 
Ooupt  recently  said  a  newspaperman  no 
longer  has  the  right  to  protect  the  conflden- 
tlaUty  of  his  source  of  Information.  TUls  hits 
close  to  the  heart  of  a  free  press.  We  feel,  of 
course,  the  news  media  need  and  ^onkl  have 
maximum  legal  protection  to  meet  t^elr  re- 
spK>nslbUities  In  a  free  and  open  society. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  cfl  California  has  In- 
troduced a  one-sentence  bill  whl«^  would  re- 


store UM  pHviKwi  «i»«^  th«  Ooui*  baa 
at  to  KOMMw.  Tha  bt^  tmOti  "Agppnn  con- 
nected with  or  employ«d  by  ,tba  nsws  medU 
or  prtae  cannot  he  re<pilJBd|"by  a  court,  a 
legUhrture,  or  any  a<ttnt^itl'atl'*<  body  to  dis- 
closs bsfcn  theOdagres  er  aay  f«det<sl  court 
or  i^wiisy  any  utfsMBBttao  pcoeussdlor  pub- 
iicsiltati  or  broadeass." 

W*  eabsedba  to  Hsnstur  OtaaMxi^  pro- 
posal  becauss  all  other  pjrsss  oaoftdsntlaUty 
laws  (17  states  have  tbam)  to  some  degree 
coatsai  loG{>holeB  whl<£  couia  lead  to  re- 
presslTe  restriotlons. 

No  leas  Important  Is  tk«  blH  introdueed 
on  Friday  by  Sen.  Lawton  Ohlles  of  Flcrtda 
to  ofMn  aa  govsRUBsnt  fJwrwsiM  to  pubUc 
view.  Mr.  Ohlles.  wko  stno^y  s«q>port«d  a 
•'gofaroautat  in  Um  sonshins"  statute  whan 
he  was  in  the  Plortda  Sanats,  would  have  his 
legislation  apply  to  all  federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  camndtteee  of  the  Congress, 
exempting  only  the  judiciary  and  mUltary. 

•me  senatw  eapreesss  suiprlss  that  ao 
muoh  ot  the  puhUc's  busl-nass  is  conduoied 
b«tund  (dcaed  doors  in  Waablngmn.  He 
shouldn't  be  surprised.  The  federal  agendas 
have  praotloed  it  lor  years  and  as  recent  as 
February  of  this  year,  a  survey  Indioated  36 
per  cent  of  all  congressional  committees  were 
meeting  in  secret. 

Oovemment  In  the  sunshine  is  being  prac- 
ticed with  Buooeee  In  the  sensAor's  horns 
state.  Thsre  Is  no  reason  for  faderal  bureatt- 
crats  to  close  the  doors  when  the  press  and 
the  public  show  up.  If  the  pubilc  la  losing 
coofldenos  In  government,  It  is  because  of 
being  shut  out  of  the  decision  making  proc- 
ess.   ^  , 

A  government  that  operates  in  seeret  is 

on  the  rood  to  tyranny. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
also  received  quite  a  bit  of  mail  from 
Floridians,  as  well  as  citlzene  across 
the  country  expressing  their  interest  and 
support. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Toinlinson  of  Madeira 
Beach,  Fla.,  wrote: 

Hope  that  your  govema»ent  in  the  sun- 
shine for  the  UJSJL  leglsUUon  is  adopted. 
This  law  would  make  It  easier  for  the  people 
to  choose  their  leaders. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Burdick  of  West  Pakn 
Beach  told  me: 

Thank  you  very  muoh  for  introducing  a 
federal  "government  in  the  sunshine"  bill 
in  the  Senate.  We  have  needed  the  Introduc- 
tion of  such  a  bill  for  a  long  time  .  .  . 

Ethel  L.  Reddttt  of  Tampa  wrote: 
Congratulations  on  your  trying  to  bring 
the  people's  business  out  in  the  open  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  several  examples  of  the  kind 
of    letters    I    received    printed    In    the 

RXCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

jACKBomrnxx  Bxack.  Fla.. 

Augvstie,1972. 
The  Hoir.  Lawton  Chxlxs, 
U.S.   Senate. 
WMhtnffton,  B.C. 

DiAB  LAvrroN :  Just  a  brief  note  to  let  you 
know  how  pleased  we  were  to  read  of  your 
propoelng  a  'Florida  in  tbe  Suttahlne"  type 
bill  tor  our  Ooogrsss. 

I  serve  on  a  loesl  hospital  boaid  and  we 
have  to  adrise  the  local  press,  and  all  con- 
cerned la  our  communitiy  of  any  little  meet- 
ing that  we  have.  Xt  eeeoui  If  ■ws  havs  to  do 
this  type  of  thing,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
Ways  tc  Means  Commltee  Aould  not  have  to 
do  the  same,  or  other  Oommlttaaa  that  aza 
running  our  Federal  OOTenunent. 


ThBn>i^fg  you  again  for  ths  gwat^ioh-  x<ni 
are  doUiCS^)^  Senator. 

Vary,  fihcejtVy,  _  ,  ^ 

■  OKJEOkE.  PKASk,  CX..U. 

FS:  I  am  endoslilg  a  cHpplnf  ot  the  bB! 
I  refer  to  above. 

CLXsawaso.  FtA« 

Doua  Snu.'Toa  Cuius:  Would  y«|U  plaass 
send  me  a  copy  of  your  "Oov't  in  Xbp  Sun- 
shine" biU. 

I  apppedate  your  efforts  for -this  ■  much - 
headed  TSform,  and  I'm  sura  'Utat  Oosnmoin 
Cause  and  the  League  of  Women  Volers  hei* 
wUl  be  UiTenBitaain  suppoMtng  your  bUl. 

Thank  you. .    'mH 

OBsnuDB  DWTiinnt. 

Dbab  stnatos  Ckhjbs:  Mors  power  to  you 
In  your  effort  to  ban  most  closed  sessions  of 
congressional  committees  and  Ftderal  regu- 
latory agencies.  The  people  an  dealing  with 
pubilc  business.  What  have  they  got  to  hide? 
Sincerely, 

Mr,  and  Mis.  Hobsst  E.  Stkauts. 

Bastow,  TLk^ 
Augutt  19,  194i. 
Hon,  Lawton  Chilks 

DKsa  Ba:  I  like  the  little  papers  "Lawton 
Chiles  Reports,"  very  much. 

This  copy  has  sozne  very  pertinent  prob- 
lems. 

I  like  the  Sunshine  Law  very  much.  I  prob- 
ably will  never  t>e  in  a  place  to  attend  any 
conferences  but  It  gives  one  a  feeling  that  If 
I  wanted  to  I  cotild. 

I  saw  in  this  morning's  paper  that  Rep. 
F&scell  has  Introduced  a  blU  quite  shnllar 
to  yours.  I  wish  you  both  success  and  hope 
Its  passage  wont  be  held  up  10  years. 

I  also  hope  the  Mass  Transit  conference 
will  bring  results. 

We  have  visited  Disney  World  from  Bar- 
tow by  bus  and  It  is  a  nice  way  to  get  there, 
yotirs  truly, 

Mrs.  Staitton  Lakdzb. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr,  President.  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  there  is  libtle 
case  to  be  made  for  any  secrecy  in  Oov- 
emment outside  of  certain  special  areas 
(j ogling  with  the  national  defense  and  se- 
curity. Our  government  la  Florida  is  not 
perfect  now  by  a  long  shot — but  it  sure  is 
more  open.  I  do  not  suffer  under  any  illu- 
sions that  a  Federal  Qovemmait  in  the 
sunshine  law  is  going  to  erase  every  trace 
of  public  suspicion.  But  I  do  believe  it  will 
help  enormously  to  open  up  our  system  to 
the  people  it  is  supposed  to  be  senriog. 
This  opening  up  caniaot  help  improving 
the  system  itself  and  begin  the  wiaw  res- 
toration of  the  public's  confidence  in 
their  elected  representatives  and  their 
government  as  a  whole. 

No  one  can  deny  the  feeling  of  alien- 
ation »>"*^  so  many  of  our  citlzaiu  feel 
today  toward  their  Oovemmeni.  It  is  a 
kind  of  social  desease  that  is  stiU  qncad- 
tag.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  people  have 
become  suspicious  of  a  Oovemment  they 
feel  is  all  encompassing  and  yet  out  of 
touch  with  the  people  it  is  supposed  to 
be  servlag.  Many  people  feel  that  their 
public  trust  is  being  betrayed. 

In  fact,  a  recent  study  by  Axttwr 
Miller,  a  poUticaJ  selentiat,  txom  Ohio 
State  UnivMTsity.  shoved  that  the  Amer- 
itxtxi  people's  trust  in  their  Oowsmmeni 
dreuped  nearly  20  percent  from  IM4'io 
1»T0.  Using  data  pnxirlded  by  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Survey  Reeear^ 
Center,  Miller  derlaed  a  "cyatotaa  scale" 
He  found  tiaat  over  this  t-y«ar  portod,  the 
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broad  segment  of  people  who  were  qum- 
tloned  as  to  their  trust  In  American  In- 
stitutlozu  answered  In  ways  that  clearly 
Indicated  dlstruit,  alienation,  and  cynl- 
dam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  pxibllshed  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  September  10.  1972, 
comcemlng  the  Miller  study  be  printed  In 
theRicotB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

T»tr»r  n»  Qovmmam  U  Sjod  To  Dkxin»— 
Ctnicuk  Rises 
(By  H.  13.  8.  Qreenway) 
Tbs  Amerloaiai  peopla'a  trust  in  tb«lr  gov- 
ernment dropped  nearly  20  per  c«nt  from  19«4 
to  1870,  According  to  Arthur  MlUer,  a  polltl- 
0*1   scientist   from  Oblo   State,   and   public 
trust   among  blacks  dropped   at   twice   that 
rate.  That  segments  of  the  population  are 
alienated  from  the  government  Is  not  sxir- 
prlalng,  MUlw  said,  but  he  views  the  rapid 
degree  of  change  in  only  six  years  as  "some- 
what alarming." 

Using  data  provided  by  the  UnlvereJty  of 
Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center.  MlUer 
has  devised  a  "cynicism  scale"  which  he  pre- 
sented Thursday  in  a  paper  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  here. 

Over  a  six-year  period  a  broad  segment  of 
people  was  questioned  as  to  their  trust  In 
American  institutions  and  their  answers  were 
rated  as  to  degree  of  alienation  and  cynicism. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  those  polled  In  1984  dis- 
trusted the  government  but  by  1970  the 
figure  had  risen  to  39  per  cent. 

During  the  196*-I9«e  period  public  trust 
among  blacks  actually  rose,  according  to  the 
"cynicism  scale."  while  public  trtist  among 
whites  began  a  steady  decline.  After  1966. 
blacks  began  to  lose  faith  In  government 
more  rapidly  than  whites  but  prior  to  1968 
blacks  still  "demonstrated  more  trust  in  the 
government  than  whites,"  MUler  said.  By 
1970  a  "reversal"  had  occurred  with  (66  per 
cent  of  all  blacks  queried  mistrusting  the 
governments .  as  compared  to  35  per  cent 
among  whites. 

American  cynics  can  be  broken  down  into 
"left  cynics"  and  "right  cynics"  on  the  Miller 
Index.  Blacks  comprised  38  per  cent  of  all 
"left  cynics"  and  99.7  per  cent  of  all  right 
oynloa  were  white.  "One-third  of  the  oynlos 
of  the  left  were  under  30."  MlUer  said,  while 
cmly  12  per  cent  of  rightist  cynics  were  young. 
Da  general,  however,  MlUer  found  far  more 
discontented  people  over  60  than  among  the 
under-30  group 

Cynicism  cuts  acroae  party  lines,  but  while 
Independents  are  cynical  because  they  see 
too  little  difference  between  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  blacks  are  cynical  because 
they  see  too  much  difference  between  the 
major  parties.  Blacks  perceive  the  policy  gap 
between  parties  as  "so  large  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  Is  not  a  viable  aKematlve. 
thus.  Irottieally.  also  resulting  In  a  lack  of 
choice  for  tlMm." 

Tiki  list  iiglj  Miller  found  that  Americans 
ai«  satlsfled  wltti  neither  party  and  the  find- 
ings "demonstrate  emphatically"  that  "dis- 
trust of  the  government  was  related  to  the 
dissatisfaction  with  both  parties 

A  feeling  of  Inability  to  Influence  govern- 
ment was  also  a  prime  cause  of  discontent 
"Those  who  felt  they  had  very  little  Impact 
on  government  were  the  most  cynical." 

While  confidence  in  the  electoral  system 
among  wtiltee  dropped  from  66  par  cent  to  60 
par  cent  during  the  six-year  period,  black 
trust  in  electioDs  dropped  from  M  to  41  per 
cent. 


B«r.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
a  good  deal  of  the  growing  disenchant- 


ment with  the  Government  that  the 
Miner  study  points  otit  is  due  to  the  aura 
of  secrecy  that  surrounds  many  aspects 
of  it— in  most  cases  a  totally  unneces- 
sary aura  of  secrecy.  There  is,  to  my  way 
of  thinktog,  no  reai  roasoa  for  the  num- 
ber of  closed  meetings  held  by  Qovem- 
ment  boards,  commissions,  or  other  agen- 
cies I  bdlere  closing  the  doors  to  these 
meetings  and  shutting  out  the  public 
automatically  makes  the  public  wonder 
what  in  the  world  is  really  going  on  be- 
hind them. 

Now  I  must  admit  that  at  the  begin- 
ning stages  of  'Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine"   back   In    Florida,   I    questioned 
whether  or  not  we  could  operate  eflec- 
ttvely    out   m    the    open.   Many    people 
shared  my  feelings.  But  now,  after  our 
Government  in  the  sunshine  law  has 
been  in  effect  for  several  years,  we  share 
the  same  proud  conclusion:  We  can  op- 
erate just  fine.  In  fact,  we  can  operate 
better  because   with  those   open   doors 
also  comes  the  public's  confidence.  Busi- 
ness goes  on  as  usual— except  business 
goes  cm  even  more  effectively.  It  is  the 
pubUc's   business   that   we   are   talking 
about  and  now  at  last,  in  Florida,  the 
pnblic  is  allowed  in  on  it  fully. 

Mr  President,  most  public  ofllcials  are 
hard-working,  dedicated,  individuals. 
But  as  honest  as  they  are.  they  still  have 
difficulty  Iseepmg  the  public's  trust,  elimi- 
nattog  doubt  or  suspicion  concerning 
their  integrity.  Closed  doors  imply 
"hanky-panky."  The  credibility  of  the 
majority  of  honest,  hard-working  public 
officials  is  destroyed  by  the  unnecessary 
aura  of  secrecy  that  surroimds  many  as- 
pects of  Government  decisionmaking. 

My  bill  provides  for  open  meetings  of 
all  Federal  governmental  agencies  except 
the  courts  and  the  military.  In  particular. 
It  applies  to  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
and  commissions,  such  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board— which  are  responsible  for 
servmg  the  public  interest.  It  would  apply 
to  the  conunlttees  of  Congress  also,  which 
have  for  too  long  conducted  too  much  of 
their  business  behind  closed  doors. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pdeased  to  see  that 
a  plank  in  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form for  this  yesu-  is  concerned  with 
openness  m  Government  and  that  legis- 
lation has  now  been  approved  by  a  Sen- 
ate-House conference  which  would  open 
up  meetings  of  the  multitude  of  so-called 
advisory  commissions.  In  the  Senate  this 
effort   was   led   by   Senators   Metcau, 
Percy,  and  others.  I  was  glad  to  join 
with  them  in  that  effort.  And  I  am  de- 
lighted that  some  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  have  joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  my  sunshine  bill.  This  ef- 
fort to  open  up  Government  to  the  people 
is  clearly  not  a  partisan  issue  and  I  would 
hope  we  could  work  together  effectively 
toward  that  end. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  will  be  held 
on  my  proposal  for  sunshine  government 
early  next  session.  And  I  want  to  stress 
that  I  sincerely  hope  this  whole  area  will 
be  completely  gone  Into  and  thoroughly 
studied.  I  Sim  and  will  remam  completely 
conunitted  to  the  idea  of  opening  up 
government  to  the  people — the  memory 
of  my  campaign  Is  stiD  vivid — the  mem- 


ory of  listening  to  the  people  complain 
about  the  "blgnees,"  and  the  ronoteneas, 
the  unapproachable  nature  of  big  govern- 
ment—how they  felt  left  out  and  were 
distrustful  of  what  was  90lng  on  "In- 
side." But  though  I  am  wedded  to  the 
idea  of  sunshine  Government  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  specific  language  of  my 
bill— I  realize  there  are  problems  in- 
volved. I  am  aware  that  certain  excep- 
tions to  oijen  meetings  have  to  be  made. 
Exceptions  are  provided  In  the  bill  as 
written,  to  include — cases  where  matters 
to  be  discussed  include  national  security, 
intenud  management  of  a  committee  or 
agency,  or  matters  which  may  tend  to 
refiect   adversely   on  the  character  or 
reputation  of  a  witness  or  any  other  ta- 
dlvidual.  But  these  exceptions  may  need 
expanding,   or  more  precise  definition. 
Complete  hearings  on  this  whole  area 
are  certainly  necessary  so  that  we  can 
have  input  from  everyone  involved  and 
come  up  with  the  best  possible  bill. 

We  must  start  now — here — to  expose 
our  governmental  process  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  We  must  open  the  doors 
and  windows  and  let  the  disinfecting 
sunshine  in.  Our  efforts  to  open  up  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people  can  only  lead  to 
better  lawmaking  and  greater  pubUc 
confidence  in  our  governmental  system. 
I  am  pleased  that  some  of  the  cospon- 
sors  to  the  bill  and  other  Senators  have 
jomed  me  here  this  morning  to  consider 
some  of  the  issues  and  problems — as  well 
as  challenges  involved  in  Pedersd  "Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine." 

Mr.   HART.   WUl   the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  whom 
I  am  delighted  to  have  as  a  cosponsor 
on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  jcto  the 
Senator  from  Florida  In  support  of  8. 
3881.  a  bill  he  most  appropriately  has 
dubbed  the  "Govemment-in-Simshine 
Act."  The  Congress  has  considered  this 
area  before.  Just  in  the  past  several  years 
we  have  passed  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  and  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970— both  designed  to  open 
up  the  processes  of  government  to  the 
public. 

But  these  actions  are  not  enough,  we 
still  receive  complaints  that  Federal 
agencies  hold  back  needed  Information, 
and  certainly  the  arguments  of  the  past 
months  over  classification  procedures  in- 
dicate that  the  rules  are  hazy,  if  indeed 
they  exist  at  aU.  And  an  analysis  of  the 
Congress'  actions  following  passage  of 
the  1970  Reorganization  Act  shows  that 
about  one-third  of  all  committee  meet- 
ings in  197 1  were  held  in  secret. 

Credibility  is  surely  an  overworked 
word,  but  describes  one  attribute  thai 
our  people  are  looking  for  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  electronic  age  of  in- 
stant communication,  secrecy  woma 
seem  to  have  no  place,  except  in  the 
most  sensitive  of  areas,  which  are  well- 
defined  in  S.  3881.  Certainly  passage  ol 
the  bill  would  help  remove  suspicions 
about  motives  and  doubts  about  integ- 
rity existing  today.  Senator  Chilis 
distinguished  public  service  in  headtog 
this  effort. 

When  President  Woodrow  Wilson  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  on  the  great  issue 
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of  peace,  the  flrtt  of  Ws  14  potaU 
"Ooen  covenanta— opanly  arrtvid  a^ ' 

'ToOa.y  in  the  mUtat  of  dWfawltWw 
abroad  and  at  home,  the  adidce  is 
eouaUy  wrtl  taken.  S.  3881  would  en- 
large our  freedotns  and  bring  Increaaed 
respect  and  support  to  our  Oovemment. 
I  would  hope  the  party  caucus  In  Coo- 
grees  also  wiU  be  oondncted  "on  the 
record"  and  *1n  the  opta."  Actlom  by 
the  caucus  affect  the  pubUc's  busineea. 
We  who  are  members  of  these  caucuses 
are  not  operating  a  fraternity  house,  we 
axe  doing  business  for  and  to  ways  di- 
rectly affecting  these  people,  the  public. 
The  people  should  know  what  we  are 
doing  or  not  doing,  to  committee  and  in 
caucuses. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  under- 
taking leadership  in  this  effort.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  great  ability,  he  brings  to  us 
his  rather  recent  experience,  specifically 
his  experience  in  the  Florida  Legislature 
during  the  period  in  which  he  served  to 
that  body. 

Even  some  of  us  who  have  long  felt 
that  the  doors  should  be  open  to  permit 
the  public  to  know  what  we  are  doing 
in  our  committees  and  deciding  not  to 
do  in  our  committees  would  be  desirable. 
Nonetheless,  I  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  perhaps  we  do  not  recognize  what 
may  be  very  dlsablhag  consequences  of 
that  action. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Chh-es) 
can  testify  from  direct  experience  that 
opentog  the  doors  does  not  have  adverse 
serious  side  effects.  Those  of  us  who  never 
served  in  a  body  where  the  doors  are  lit- 
erally open  would  not  be  able  to  testify. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  giving 
leadership  and  that  in  doing  so  is  ren- 
dering a  very  significant  public  service. 
I  share  with  him  the  opinion  that  the 
committee  will  permit  us  very  eeu-ly  to 
the  next  session  to  act.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve we  will  act  prudently. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps,  while  it 
is  not  a  function  of  the  S«iate  by  statute, 
we  consider  seriously  the  proposal  that 
our  own  party  caucuses  also  be  open  be- 
cause what  we  do  or  decide  not  to  do 
in  a  party  caucus  affects  completely  the 
right  of  the  pubUc  to  know. 

We  are  not  a  group  sitttog  around  in 
a  caucus  trying  to  run  a  fraternity  house, 
although  one  gets  the  uncomfortable 
feeltog  that  that  is  the  level  at  which 
we  operate  m  our  caucuses. 

We  are  about  the  pubUc  bustoess  and 
our  performance  inside  a  caucus  would 
be  more  sensitive  and  likely  to  be  more 
responsive  if  that  door  also  was  open. 

The  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  enough  trouble  as  it  is  without  add- 
ing caucuses  to  it.  I  welcome  the  chance 
to  raise  that  issue,  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CHUiES.  I  thank  very  much  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  rranarks. 
Agato.  I  appreciate  very  much  his  sup- 
port. I  think  one  of  the  proUems  that  he 
raises  to  the  bill  is  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation. I  can  remonber  well  to  Florida 
that  when  we  were  first  taktog  up  the 
sunshtoe  bill  many  of  us  felt — and  I  was 
one  of  thoee — that  we  wm»  just  not  go- 
tog  to  be  able  to  operate  efflcientiy  if  we 
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were  to  do  ©ferythlnt  to  the  open,  ttast 
w«  had  beMer  hold  seme  ttatocs  bMik. 
I  was  thtoking,  as  the  rest  of  tham  wan. 
about  the  public  totareat,  aa  It  were.  I 
think  everybody  to  this  body  really 
thinks  mainly  about  the  public  totereet. 
But  we  found  that  when  we  did  open 
meetings  up.  we  could  operate  just  as 

well. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  find  anybody  to 
Florida  to  the  legtelature  or  basically  to 
government  that  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
old  practice,  because  the  side  effecU  of 
the  simshlne  leglslatloo  are  so  good  that 
we  do  not  have  the  leaks  that  go  out  to 
the  press.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  do 
not  now  have  any  secrets  to  any  of  these 
committee  meettogs.  It  depends  on  who 
leaks  the  information  and  how  they  leak 
it 


We  do  not  have  any  secrecy  even  to 
our  party  caucuses,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  because  the  person  leaking  it  can 
slant  it  and  often  does.  That  is  one  of 
the  problems  we  have.  It  often  proves 
very  embturassing  to  Senators  and  other 
agencies  of  government.  It  happ«is  that 

way,  too. 

We  wotild  be  much  better  off  if  those 
thtogs  were  pubUc,  because  if  we  had  a 
record  smd  if  someone  were  not  quoted 
correctly,  he  could  stand  exactly  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  HART.  We  tend  to  be  very  over- 
sensitive and  to  get  mad  at  the  press 
when  we  see  something  reported  as  oc- 
curred in  a  committee  meeting.  We 
ou^t  to  get  mad  at  ourselves  if  the 
press  report  is  taaccurate.  in  aU  proba- 
bility it  is.  because  we  slammed  the 
door  to  their  face. 

We  would  not  let  them  to  to  see  the 
whole  bustoess.  Depending  on  who  »y8 
what  occurred  after  it  is  over,  that  is 
inevitably  the  way  the  press  is  going  to 
report  it.  ^^  ,.      . 

Mr  CHILES.  That  often  results  in 
pubUc  opinion  being  misguided,  because 
someone  is  biased  or  partial  and  gives 
his  impression  of  what  took  place,  or  his 
interpretation  of  an  action  another  Sen- 
ator took  and  before  long  you  have  a 
biased  public  opinion  that  does  not  relate 
to  the  facts.  ^      ^       .„ 

Mr.  HART.  You  have  a  biased  public 
opinion,  and  a  group  of  Senators,  each 
one  looktag  at  another  Senator,  trying 
to  figure  out  who  is  going  to  distort  what 
he  is  in  the  bustoess  of  doing.  That 
poisons  the  well. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  hear  the  remark  made 
as  perhaps  the  Senator  does  with  respect 
to  markup  sessions. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. _...    .. 

At  this  time,  to  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  not  to  exceed 
ISmtoutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Presidttit.  I  am 
delighted  to  joto  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  in  the  cosponsorship  of 
this  measure. 

I  served  to  the  Oregon  Legislature,  but 
I  did  not  have  the  same  experience 
the  Senator  from  Florida  had,  because 
to  Oregon  such  meetinga  have  always 
been  public. 


constitution   in   Oregon.    wtUch 

waia  a4Trr***'  to  ltt7,  pnntdas: 

T*e  doon  of  each  noma  (o<  tie  I^fMa* 
toM).  ana  at  ooaaaMMm  U  Mm  wboU.  «h^ 
ba  kapt  opaiMd.  ew»epS  la  nti^  *»»»*  ••  ^^ 
tb*  opiiilon  of  eithw  Baum  maf  require 
sacrasy  (sic). 

But  the  custom  and  u— «  with  reapert 
to  the  latter  clause  relating  to  aaerecy 
never  has  been  used  so  our  meettngs 
always  ha»e  been  open  and.  thsreiore,  I 
did  not  have  the  Senatort  «psritoee 
where  meetln«i  were  closed,  or  wQod» 
v^hat  would  happen  If  such  meetings  had 
<be«i  op«a  to  them.  As  a  new  legislator  I 
became  accustomed  to  having  people 
present.  Just  as  a  trial  lawyer  In  opwi 
court,  and  we  paid  no  attention  to  the 
fact  that  people  were  there  listening. 

Mr.  CHILBS.  "mat  is  true.  It  did  not 
inoonvenlenoe  the  work  done.  If  it  was 
a  markup  session  people  could  sit  and 
listen  to  everyttalng  that  took  place  but 
ther  did  not  participate.  We  to«*  testi- 
mony, but  certainly  there  would  come  a 
time  when  public  testimony  would  be 
closed:  vou  would  not  hear  from  Mm 
pubUc  but  they  would  hear  your  tho«ghU 
and  the  tradeoffs,  and  they  would  know 
what  led  to  the  final  votea  on  the  bill, 
rather  than  to  see  an  expunged  record 
where  the  public  would  not  know  what 
happened  up  to  that  potot.  TTiat  is  what 
caAisee  suspicion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  TM  closest  State  to 
the  State  of  Oregon  is  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. They  had  a  very  powerful  rules 
committee  through  which  aU  Icgiriatloo 
had  to  be  channeled.  Ttvey  would  deter- 
mine to  secret  session  the  calendar  for 
the  day,  and  you  never  knew  who  voted 
for  a  bUl  or  who  voted  to  kill  it.  Ttotrt 
could  not  understand  how  any  public 
body  could  operate  to  public  becetue  they 
thought  that  without  havtog  the  right  o* 
betog  able  to  shut  the  people  out.  the  leg- 
islators would  be  afraid  to  express  their 
opinions. 

I  keep  comtog  back  to  the  potot  that 
once  vou  are  used  to  the  banter  and  the 
give  and  take  to  a  closed  session,  it  goes 
on  also  to  an  open  session. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  Senator's  experience  to  Oregon.  I 
am  sure  thtogs  went  on  just  as  well 
to  Oregon  and  with  much  more  pubhc 

confidence.  ^  ^  ..,    ,. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  attribuUble  to 
the  fact  that  the  public  knows  it  has 
the  right  to  come  to.  Oftai  they  do  not 
exercise  that  right.  Now  and  then  there 
might  be  an  emotional  reaction,  but  by 
and  large  they  knew  that  they  could 
come  to  the  meettogs  and  testify  if  they 
wished,  "niey  knew  they  had  the  right, 
and  that  is  what  was  important. 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  Florida  the  sunshtoe 
bill  opened  up  ail  meetings.  We  found 
more  difficulty  to  school  board  meettogs 
to  the  counUes.  They  are  the  ones  who 
found  no  way  to  <M>erate,  to  some  county 
and  city  commissions.  Most  test  cases 
under  the  Florida  law  happened  to  to- 
volve  school  boards.  They  had  to  setUe 
these  issues  and  they  had  to  have  votes, 
and  there  were  a  couple  of  suits  that 
were  actually  filed  for  taJimctiooB  against 
that  ktod  of  meeting.  Now,  they  cany  on 
their  business  just  as  ereryone  etee. 
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Tfaeic  la  one  other  thing  I  wwrt  to 
point  out  Florid*  had  a  lagliiataz*  tbat 
waa  1«B  tbaa  medkwre  wfaen  I  veat  tbere 
in  19M.  eontroUed  by  special  Interwts. 
I  think  we  repreaented  more  pine  trees 
than  people,  and  everything  aboat  It 
diminished  the  public  confidence.  Flor- 
ida la  xuw  rated  by  the  CitlseoB  Com- 
mittee on  State  Leglalatares.  which  did 
a  survey,  as  third  or  fourth  In  the  Na- 
Uaa.  One  of  the  leading  things  that 
brought  them  that  rating  was  the  open- 
ness brought  about  by  the  sunshine  biU. 
Brerybody  In  Florida  is  proud  of  that 
and  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  the  sun- 
shine bill  was  that  It  opened  up  public 
confidence  and  rwritalized  public  confi- 
dence so  that  more  people  like  to  run  for 
the  State  legislature  because  it  is  some- 
tUng  not  held  in  great  disrcsKite  as  it 
once  was,  and  there  is  something  inter- 
esting about  participation. 

Mr.  PACKWCX}D.  I  was  glad  to  bear 
the  Senator's  colkiquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Mlctaigan  (Mr.  Hakt>  about  what 
leaks  out  of  a  meeting  when  a  meeting 
is  cloeed.  and  If  something  Is  repcnrted 
by  the  press  maytw  they  slant  It  because 
they  do  not  know  what  hapc>ened. 

In  the  3Va  years  I  have  been  here  I 
do  not  beUere  that  in  any  secret  session 
any  single  thing  has  even  been  done  in 
committee  that  would  not  have  been  done 
if  the  doors  had  been  wide  open  and 
loiidspeakera  were  blaring  the  proceed- 
ings out  into  the  hallways. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator's  experience  in  that  regard.  In 
the  time  I  have  been  here  It  has  been 
beyond  me  why  I  was  in  a  cloeed  session 
and  what  was  the  reason  or  the  need  for 
th3  closed  session  because  I  never  saw 
anything  done  that  could  not  have  been 
done  in  public.  It  creates  a  distrust  that 
we  bring  upon  ourselves,  when  there  is  no 
reason  for  it. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  times  when 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Relations   deal 
with  sensitive  areas  In  regard  to  the  na- 
tional interests  of  our  country,  and  those 
meetings  should  be  closed.  We  certainly 
are  sUlowlng  that  to  happen.  I  do  not 
touch  that,  or  anything  that  deaJs  with 
sensitive  security  issues.  But  why  in  the 
Committee  on  Agricxilture  we  close  the 
doors  during  the  markup  of  a  bill  is  be- 
yond me.  It  is  beyond  me  why  that  is 
necessary  because  there  is  nothing  secret. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  brings  on  a  feel- 
ing of  frustration  because  what  you  are 
doing  is  so  important  you  wish  people 
could  hear  and  see  what  you  are  do^ 
because  you  regard  it  as  of  monumental 
significance.  Wh«a  the  doors  are  open, 
still  no  one  cones  In  except  one  or  two 
people  from  the  press  who  come  to  cover 
It. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  Is  true.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  we 
were  dealing  with  the  consumer  protec- 
tion bm.  From  that  meeting  there  came 
news  stories  or  comments  made  about 
the  statements  of  several  Smators  that 
were  incorrect,  and  which  did  a  disserv- 
ice to  tlkoae  Senators.  Had  the  meeting 
been  0|)en  so  members  of  the  press  could 
have  viewed  their  actions.  Senators  would 


nefer  have  had  the  comments  made 
about  them  that  were  misinterpreted  and 
which  worked  a  disservice  on  the  Sena- 
tors and  their  Image  because  it  was  not 

fair. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  two  occaaions 
since  I  have  been  here,  when  we  had  oral 
yea  m^  nay  votes  in  committee,  I  had 
my  vote  misrepresented  in  the  press.  It 
was  not  deliberate.  I  am  sure  someone 
«^ir*H  "How  did  the  vote  go?"  and  some- 
body said.  "The  vote  was  9  to  6, "  and 
they  got  the  vote  mixed  and  I  was  shown 
as  br<"g  on  the  opposite  side  that  I  ac- 
tually voted  on.  because  people  could  not 
see  for  themselves. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Those  are  things  that 
work  to  the  disadvantage  when  hearings 
sue  closed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  a  chance  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  cosponsonng  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yirfd. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  simply  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  posi- 
tion they  have  taken  that  we  have  a 
greater  public  disclosure  of  our  commit- 
tee sessions,  and  especially  the  critical 
markups. 

There  are  only  two  reasons  I  can  think 
of  that  would  justify  secrecy:  No.  1. 
where  it  affecU  the  national  security; 
and.  No.  2.  where  it  would  affect  the  re- 
putation of  a  particular  individual  when 
that  is  to  be  discussed  in  detail  and 
where  certain  information  had  been 
brought  out  that  could  not  yet  be  con- 
firmed. But  the  overwhelming  majority 
0'  markups  should  certainly  be  open  and 
public. 

ITie  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wooB  I  and  I  serve  together  on  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  A3airs  Com- 
mittee. I  caxmot  remember  a  single  ex- 
ecutive session  that  could  not  have  been 
open  to  the  public  with  greater  public 
understanding  and  greater  public  in- 
formation and  I  think  probably  greater 
public  interest. 

What  I  have  heard  discussed  between 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  with  respect  to  mis- 
representation of  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee members  is  true.  That  commit- 
tee, like  all  committees,  has  consider- 
able pressures  imposed  on  it.  There  have 
been  reports  with  respect  to  members  of 
it  that  were  Inaccurate  and  which  unfa- 
vorably affected  that  member.  If  the 
press  could  have  participated  and  heard 
the  discussions  and  observed  the  votes 
on  the  various  amendments — the  most 
critical  operation  in  the  whole  commit- 
tee process — this  erroneous  impression 
could  not  have  taken  place. 

The  reason  we  do  not  do  that  is  the 
result  simply  of  inertia  and  because  it 
has  not  been  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress for  action  before.  I  am  so  glad  that 
two  relatively  young  Senators  have  had 
the  Initiative  and  the  courage  to  do  this. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  may  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wiaoonsln  a  question.  How 
long  has  he  been  on  the  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fifteen  years. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Can  thg  Sttiator  re- 
call anything  the  oommittee  ever  did 
that  could  not  have  been  done  In  the 
open? 

Mr.  PROXMIR&.  I  certainly  cannot. 
We  have  no  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
ni^ti'^nu.i  security  or  foreiga  policy.  We 
have  some  very  linutad  jurigdlctlon  with 
rwpect  to  anergency  stockpiles,  and  ao 
forth,  but  that  informatien  could  be 
made  public.  No,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
instance  whatsoever,  including  the  dis- 
cussions of  conflrmationfl  of  individuals, 
because  these  have  been  the  Itinda  of  dis- 
cussions which  would  have  been  perfectly 
all  right  to  have  made  puhhc. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 
Mr.   SYMINGTON.   I  would  join  my 
colle£«ues  from  Wisconsin.  Florida,  and 
Oregon  in  protesting  the  degree  of  se- 
crecy now  characteristic  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  the  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  it  has  become  ever  more  clear, 
especially  in  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense,   that   we    have    wasted    and    are 
wasting  literally  billions  of  dollars,  much 
of  which  Is  secrecy,  primarily  because 
of  excess  in  the  nuclear  field;  secrecy 
that  is  wholly  imwarranted.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  American  people  should 
not  know  more  about  why  this  gieat  new 
force    has    changed,    or    should    have 
changed,  any  informed  concept  of  how 
to  defend  the  United  States.  We  all  know 
the  ease  and  celerity  with  which  we  could 
use  domestically  the  bllhons  of  dollars 
that  could  be  saved  in  the  defense  field 
and  much  of  that  saving  could  be  ac- 
complished if   we    would   eliminate   all 
this  unnecessary  secrecy. 

It  is  my  understanding  this  is  going 
to  be  talked  about  later  this  morning, 
but  I  would  join  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Proxmixk)  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  CraLss) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  This  whole  idea 
of  excess  secrecy,  whether  for  patriotic 
or  political  or  whatever  gain,  is  becom- 
ing a  curse  on  the  American  system. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  appreciate  that. 
If  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  with  the 
perspective  he  has  because  of  his  back- 
ground as  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  now.  for  years,  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
one  of  its  very  distingui^ed  members, 
believes  we  could  have  saved  money  if 
we  had  held  open  hearings,  if  he  can 
say  that  with  his  experiooce.  if  he  can 
say   that  with   the   experience  he   has 
had,  then  there  certainly  could  not  be, 
exept  in  a  very  few  cases,  any  justifica- 
tion for  closing  these  hesurhigs  at  all. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  think  it  points  up  again  that  we  are 
operating  because  of  habit  and  inertia, 
as    the    Senator    from    Wisconsin    has 
pointed  out,  and  the  idea  that  because 
we  have  always  done  it  this  way,  we 
should  continue  to.  I  think  the  problem 
is    one    of    education — to    have   every- 
one really  look  at  and  to  weigh  the  effect 


of  continuing  In  that  habit,  continuing 
in  the  old  way  against  what  we  see  Is 
the  greatest  problem  facing  us  in  ttie 
country  today,  and  that  Is  the  alienation 
of  peoirfe  toward  their  Government. 
Anything  we  can  do  to  change  that  I 
think  Is  the  major  role  of  one  In  public 
ofBce  to  try  to  change,  and  certainly  a 
major  role  of  one  In  the  Senate. 

The  hsdlowed  trsuiltion  of  the  Senate 
has  been  that  this  body  has  always  been 
the  one  that  in  this  country  has  had  the 
confidence  of  the  people  over  the  years; 
that  it  provided  for  stability,  and  pro- 
vided for  leadership,  and  was  a  check  on 
the  executive.  I  think  now  we  are  op- 
erating from  our  past  status,  perhaps, 
but  we  are  not  challenging  today  and 
the  problems  in  the  country  today,  and 
If  the  Senate  Is  going  to  continue  to 
live  up  to  any  of  that  tradition,  then  it 
must  look  at  the  facts  of  today  and 
what  is  the  feeling  of  the  vast  multitudes 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  we  can  look 
right  around  here  at  the  way  we  con- 
duct our  business  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.   I   can   only   think  of   two   In- 
stances in  3 '4  years  when  we  closed  the 
doors  of  the  Chtunber.  One  dealt  with  the 
ABM  question.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri  very   ably   led   the    opponents   in 
that  debate.   We  had   a  closed  session 
then.  I  can  think  of  one  other,  in  those 
3V2  years,  which  was  a  matter  dealing 
with  national  security.  All  other  times 
the  sessions  of   the  Senate  have   been 
open  to  the  galleries.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  committees  cannot  operate  that  way. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  can  recall  one  closed 
session  which  we  might  have  been  much 
better  off  if  it  had  not  been  closed. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  his  contribution  to  open  Govern- 
ment. Governmental  secrecy  Is  a  problem 
to  which  I  have  given  considerable 
thouiiit  myself.  My  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected toward  establishing  a  Commission 
on  Executive  Secrecy  to  review  classifica- 
tfbn  acts  and  practices  and  make  recom- 
mendation for  reforms,  and  toward  pro- 
viding that  meetings  of  agency  and 
Presidential  advisory  committees  be 
open  to  the  public. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
S.  3881,  the  legislation  that  is  being  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Is  that 
it  reminds  us  that  secrecy  is  more  than 
an  executive  branch  problem  and  that  it 
hides  from  public  view  not  just  docu- 
ments, but  processes  of  Government  as 
well.  S.  3881  wotdd  limit  secrecy  in  both 
the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  by  requiring  that  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  governmental  agencies 
and  congressional  committees  would  have 
to  be  open  to  the  public  except  for  certain 
reasons  defined  by  law.  A  further  con- 
tribution of  this  legislation  Is  that  It  re- 
quires notice  of  meetings  and  provides 
that  transcripts  must  be  available  to  the 
public. 

I  would  like  to  address  more  specifical- 
ly the  question  of  congressional  secrecy, 
because  too  often  we  In  Congress  tend  to 
view  secrecy  In  Government — and  Its  at- 
tendant credibility  gaps — as  problems 
originating  with  and  largely  confined  to 


the  executive  branch.  But.  this  Is  not 
true.  It  has  become  idmoet  an  ertabltohed 
rule  of  thumb  that  all  committee  busi- 
ness, except  for  hearings,  be  conducted  In 
executive  session.  This  practice  closes  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country  a  crucial  part 
of  the  work  of  their  Congress,  because  In 
executive  sessions  compromises  are  made. 
the  language  of  bills  is  changed,  tmd 
votes  are  taken  which  may  determine 
whether  the  bill  Is  ever  brought  to  th^; 
floor.  And,  in  fact,  it  Is  not  just  the  meet- 
ings of  the  committees  that  are  restrict- 
ed, but  almost  all  other  aspects  of  com- 
mittee work  as  well. 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons  why  these 
practices  have  grown  up  and  been  main- 
tained. Legislators  feel  the  need  for  hav- 
ing a  relatively  apolltlcad  atmosphere, 
away  from  the  lobbyists,  and  conducive 
to  the  efficient  and  objective  considera- 
tion of  legislation.  Thus,  despite  the  1970 
Legislative  Reform  Act.  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  estimated  that  last  year 
97  percent  of  Senate  business  meetings 
were  closed  to  the  public. 

Unfortunately,  committee  secrecy 
opens  the  opportunity  for  a  nmnber  of 
abuses  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic procedure.  A  minority  in  powerful 
committee  positions  can  sit  on  legislation 
they  oppose  in  committee  or  engage  in 
delaying  tactics  shielded  from  the  pur- 
view of  the  media  and  public.  Bills  can  be 
held  in  committee  almost  until  they  are 
ready  for  floor  action,  telescoping  the  op- 
portunity available  for  legislators  who 
are  not  on  the  committee  to  study  the 
legislation.  Secrecy  may  give  an  advan- 
tage to  special  Interest  groups  who  have 
the  resources  to  keep  Informed  on  the 
proceedings  on  a  bill  through  frlaids  on 
the  committee  staff. 

Finally,  the  use  of  secrecy  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  selective  and  biased 
release  of  news  on  committee  business 
through  leaks.  In  a  recent  case  Involving 
a  committee  mi  which  I  serve,  supporters 
of  a  particular  piece  of  legislation  leaked 
distorted  stories  about  the  acUvitles  of 
the  opponents  to  the  press.  Because  the 
committee  had  been  in  executive  session, 
there  was  no  way  that  the  media  could 
corroborate  the  reports  being  given  to 
,them.  I  deplore  this  tactic,  even  though 
I  was  a  supporter.  This  illustrates  the 
possibility  that  ineffective  secrecy  may 
be  worse  than  effective  secrecy.  The  pub- 
lic la  not  merely  unlniormed,  it  is  mis- 
informed. 

Mr.  President,  the  effective  and  equi- 
table working  of  democracy  requires  an 
accurately  informed  electorate.  The 
(ti]#imm«i.  of  secrecy  Involves  striking  a 
practical  balance  between  this  need  and 
the  requirements  of  committee  secrecy 
for  certain  instances.  The  bill  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  offers  four 
guidelines  for  which  secrecy  may  be 
maintained:  These  are  for  matters  In- 
vrtving  national  security,  the  internal 
management  of  a  committee  or  agency, 
the  reputation  of  an  individual,  and 
otiwr  business  for  which  secrecy  Is  re- 
quired by  law.  "Hiis  Is  ttoe  proper  ap- 
proach. We  should  define  ttooee  areas 
which  must  be  secret  and  then  Insist 
ttiat  everything  else  shouM  be  public. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  a*IIl 


unsure  what  the  practical  impUcaOimB 
of  the  language  of  S.  3881  would  be.  I 
dunild  Bk0  te  hear  mow  about  haw  staU- 
lar  legiBlatton  has  worked  oat  IB  Fkfftda 
and  CalifoTBla,  and  I  would  lite  ta  know 
more  about  how  thlB  legliflatfon  would 
affect  the  executive  departmenti.  I  hope 
therafbre  that  the  Ownntltlee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations   wHl   expedltioilrty 
proceed  to  have  hearings  on  this  leglala- 
tion  as  wril  as  other  legislation  aStmu 
this  line.  The  issues,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely cwnplex,  and  I  am  not  «t  all 
certain  that  the  secrecy  In  Oovemment 
dilemma  can  be  handled  adequately  In 
the  Congress  without  the  active  partici- 
pation of  experienced  members  of  the 
executive  branch,  the  media,   and  the 
public.  This  is  why  in  S.  3787  the  sailor 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  I  pro- 
posed a  a-month  Commission   to  deal 
with  executive  secrecry  thoroughly  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
Maybe  such  a  Commission  could  be  ex- 
panded to  include  the  matters  that  have 
been  so  ably  presented  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Florida,  should  such  a  course  turn 
out  to  be  desirable. 

In  closing  I  wish  cmce  again  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Florida  for  this 
legislation.  It  Is  good  legislation,  impor- 
tant to  the  American  people  and  desen'- 
ing  of  our  utmost  attention. 

Mr  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  support  for  S.  3881 
which  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Chilbs.  That  bill  provides  that  meetings 
of  Government  agencies  and  of  congres- 
sional committees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public.  I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the 
principle  that  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment should  be  opened  as  fuUy  as  possi- 
ble to   the   purifying  effects   of   public 
light.  Very  often  the  intricacies  of  gov- 
ernment seem  to  be  hidden  behind  a  veil 
of    confusion    simply    because    critical 
meetings  and  sessions  of  various  govern- 
mental units  are  closed  to  the  public.  The 
later  reports  of  what  went  on   at  the 
meeting  of  any  public  body  are  often  not 
complete.  Such  meetings  usually  involve 
good  faith  attempts  to  solve  the  complex 
problems    which    public    offlciala   In   all 
branches    of    government    face.    If    the 
meetings  were  open  to  the  public  we  could 
eliminate  all  confusion  concerning  what 
actually  happens  and  frin-ease  public  un- 
derstanding and  support  for  public  insti- 
tutions. This  bill  will  create  the  vehicle 
fter  introducing  the  purifying  effects  of 
public  light  into  all  meetings  of  Federal 
agencies  and  congressional  committees. 
As  a  member  of  tiK  CommMtee  on 
Government  Operations  Jt  look  forward 
to  working  with  Senator  Cbxub  In  draft- 
ing and  securing  passage  of  tWa  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  this  sasMaa  of 
working  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  on  the  Committee 
on  Government  Ope'-atlons.  His  c^neem 
for  malting  the  machinery  of  government 
more  responsive  to  Vtie  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  Individual  citizen  Is  quite 
commendable.  His  work  on  legislation  to 
create  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
provided  wise  counsrt,  and^tee  benefit  of 
hto  vaet  experience  In  government  at  an 
tev^  was  lnvalufi*le.  In  the  executive 
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oommlttee  seulooi.  as  that  legislation 
began  to  take  Its  final  form,  his  com- 
ments and  amendments  were  extremely 
useful.  Much  of  the  strength  of  that  leg- 
lslaU<»  can  be  Uaced  to  his  suggestions 
In  thoee  committee  sessions.  In  addition, 
his  support  for  the  underlying  concepts 
of  the  legislation  was  helpful  in  explain- 
ing the  bill.  He  is  truly  an  example  of 
the  ideal  In  public  officials  who  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  expectations  of  the  in- 
dividual cltiaens. 

The  continuous  aim  of  such  public  of- 
ficials is  to  see  that  the  governmental 
machine  functions  as  smoothly  as  possi- 
ble, and  equally  to  try  and  insure  that 
the  public  citizen  understands  how  the 
Government  functions.  This  is  essential 
if  the  individual  citizen  is  to  feel  that  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  affect  the  opera- 
tion of  his  Qovemment.  My  hope  is  to  be- 
gin to  take  up  hearings  on  this  bill  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  in  the  coming  session 
and  to  produce  visible  results. 

The  concept  whfeh  Senator  Ciulxs 
hopes  to  bring  from  his  home  State  to 
Washington  is  quite  encouraging.  I  think 
that  it  is  but  another  example  of  ways  in 
which  the  Federal  Qovemment  can  be 
Improved  by  pracUces  and  procedures  de- 
veloped and  tested  on  the  State  and 
local  level.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
experience  which  Senator  Chiles  has 
had  with  open  governmental  practices 
in  Florida  will  be  of  invaluable  assistance 
as  we  transplant  the  process  to  Wash- 
ington soil.  I  again  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  and 
repeat  my  enthusiasm  as  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  in  developing  this 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  approach 
which  8.  3881  reflects  in  its  attempt  to 
open  the  operations  of  government  to 
the  public  is  very  much  like  that  which 
has  been  developed  in  S.  3970.  which 
Senator  Pmct  and  Senator  Javits  and 
I  have  sponsored.  The  aim  of  that  legis- 
lation is  also  to  make  the  operations  of 
government  more  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  creation  of  a  pxiblic  advocate 
for  consumer  interests.  I  am  encouraged 
that  such  legislation  as  these  two  blDs 
Is  being  developed  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment responsive  and  comprehensible  to 
the  public.    

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxiobb)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  

REPORT  OP  THE  McGOVERN  PANEL 
ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  group  of  American  citizens  sup- 
porting Senator  McOovun's  position  on 
defense  convened  a  panel  to  discuss  his 
defense  proposals  vis-a-vis  the  admlnls- 
tr«tl<ai's.  That  panel  Is  made  up  of  a 
most  Impressive  group  of  Americans,  In- 
chidlng  Chairman  Paul  C.  WanJte.  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  Defens*; 
Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr..  former  mem- 


ber of  the  National  Security  Council 
staff;  Clark  M.  Clifford,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr..  former 
Deputy  Director.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  Gene  La  Rocque:  Lt.  Oen. 
James  M.  Gavin,  former  UJ3.  Ambas- 
sador to  Prance;  Floyd  Smith,  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  Aerospace  Workers;  and 
a  number  of  other  very  distinguished, 
outstanding  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire list  of  the  panel  members  and  the 
report  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
defense  policies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion are  bringing  this  Nation  to  the  brink 
of  serious  military  and  financial  crisis. 

Because  of  mismanagement  and  waste, 
the  PentagOTi  has  already  priced  itself  out 
of  some  areas  of  the  weapons  market.  The 
Pentagon  is  not  able  to  purchase  the 
kinds  and  the  numbers  of  weapons  re- 
qiiixed  for  national  defense  due  to  the 
squandering  of  billions  of  dollars  on  gold- 
plated,  overpriced,  and  unnecessary 
gadgets. 

Now  a  similar  mess  is  occurring  in  the 
area  of  military  msinpower.  The  adminis- 
tration is  abandoning  the  draft,  but  it  is 
not  abandoning  the  wasteful  and  foolish 
manpower  policies  that  made  the  draft 
inefflcioit  as  well  as  inequitable. 

As  a  result,  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  time  when  we  will  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford the  military  manpower  that  Is  re- 
quired for  defense.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  we  will  soon  price  ourselves 
out  of  the  manpower  market  as  well  as 
the  weapcms  market. 

A  basic  and  thoroughgoing  reform  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  de- 
fense policy  is  needed  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  twin  catastrophe  that  confronts  us. 
There  have  been  many  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota's  position  on  defense. 
I  think  much  of  it  has  been  understood, 
and  some  of  the  criticism  has  been  mis- 
guided, but  Senator  McOovixn  is  the  only 
candidate  who  has  set  forth,  In  specific 
detail,  a  blueprint  of  exactly  what  he 
thinks  is  wrong  with  our  operations  and 
has  submitted  also  an  alternative  pro- 
posal. 

This  is  most  constructive.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  it  has  not  be«i  given  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  Whether  one  disagrees — 
and  I  am  sure  that,  for  good  reasons, 
many  people,  in  good  conscience,  disagree 
with  what  S«iator  McOovirn  has  pro- 
posed— the  fact  that  he  has  offered  a  de- 
tailed blueprint  I  think  deserves  ccan- 
mendation. 

Senator  McGovxrk  has  propxased  to  re- 
form defense  policies  while  retaining  and 
refining  our  essential  military  strength. 
I  b^eve  the  kinds  of  changes  that  Sen- 
ator McGovxRjf  has  m^ed  can  actually 
increase  our  military  strength  and  Im- 
prove our  real  national  security.  I  say 
that  although  I  have  also  made  it  clear 
that  I  disagree  with  Swiator  McGovxrn 
on  some  of  the  specific  proposals  he  has 


made,  I  think  he  cuts  too  deeply,  but  I 
think  that  can  be  reconciled,  as  I  shall 
point  out  a  little  later. 

When  you  slice  the  fat  and  ^iminate 
the  waste  in  an  organizaUoo,  you  do  not 
weaken  it — ^you  strengthen  it. 

Straightoilng  out  the  procurement 
mess  and  shaping  up  manpower  policies 
will  save  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars 
and  contribute  to  a  leaner,  tougher 
Military  Elstablishment. 

■nie  problem  of  cost  overruns  in  weap- 
ons has  grown  steadily  worse  under  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  C-5A,  the 
P-14  the  Cheyenne  heUcopter,  the  LHA, 
the  Gama  Goat,  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
Safeguard  ABM,  and  numerous  other 
major  programs  Involving  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  cost-overruns,  technical  perform- 
ance failures,  and  sched\ile  delays  have 
found  safe  refuge  under  the  present 
administration. 

Today,  we  are  spending  more  and  re- 
ceiving less  for  our  procurement  dollar 
than  ever  before. 

The  General  Accounting  Office's  report 
that  77  weapon  systems  are  now  esti- 
mated to  cost  $28.7  billion  more  than  was 
originally  planned,  and  that  had  the 
quantities  of  many  of  those  weapons  not 
been  reduced,  because  of  the  cost  squeeze 
the  overnm  would  have  totaled  nearly 
$40  bUlion,  is  a  record  of  unparalleled 
Govenmient  mismanagement. 

In  the  military  manpower  area,  the 
problem  known  as  "grswle  creep"  together 
with  other  inefficiencies  threaten  to  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  an  all-volimteer 
army. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  shock- 
ing fact  that  th^re  are  more  three-star 
and  four-star  generals  and  admirals  in 
uniform  today  than  there  were  during 
World  War  n  when  there  were  12  mil- 
lion persons  in  the  armed  services  com- 
pared to  2.4  million  on  active  duty  today. 
There  are  5,000  more  colonels,  lieutenant 
colonels.  Navy  captains,  and  commanders 
today  than  there  were  in  1M5  despite  the 
f8M:t  that  there  are  about  one- fifth  the 
number  of  men  and  women  In  the  armed 
services  today  than  there  were  then. 

Support  combat  ratios  are  equally  out 
of  line.  According  to  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution only  about  15  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary persormel  have  a  combat  job  with 
the  primary  mission  of  firing  weapons  at 
the  enemy.  The  remaining  85  percent 
provide  support  services. 

The  Military  Establishment  today  is 
dependent  upon  gold-plated  weapons 
which  cost  too  much  and  too  often  do  not 
work  and  with  a  manpower  force  that  is 
top  heavy  with  top  brass. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  we  are  paying  more  dollars  for  de- 
fense, but  receiving  less  defense  for  our 
dollars  under  the  Nixon  administration. 
What  can  be  done  to  bring  about  the 
changes  that  are  needed  to  streamline 
our  forces  and  to  enhance  national  secu- 
rity? 

The  first  priority,  in  my  judgment,  is  to 
get  the  fat  out  of  the  system,  and  to  do 
this  we  have  to  make  substantial  cuts  in 
defense  spending.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  reform  miliUry  policy  if  we  continue 
the  lavish,  gold-plated,  brass-topped 
spending  that  makes  milltory  excesses 
possible. 


Second,  we  have  to  make  hard  de- 
cisions about  ^?eclflc  programs.  We  are 
not  going  to  improve  procurement  by 
floating  phrases  such  as  "fly  before  you 
buy"  at  the  same  time  that  we  shy  away 
from  difficiilt  reforms,  and  do  not  follow 
a  fly-before-jrou-buy  policy. 

We  need  to  restore  maximum  competi- 
tion in  the  awarding  of  defense  contracts, 
instead  of  simply  "negotiating"  them 
with  an  elite  group  of  favored  giant 
firms. 

The  fact  is  that  we  now  have  the  small- 
est percentage  of  procurement  by  adver- 
tised competitive  bidding  we  have  had  in 
20  years.  As  Admiral  Rickover  has  testi- 
fied, negotiated  bidding  costs  an  average 
of  20  percent  more  than  advertised  com- 
petitive bidding.  It  is  hard  to  get  adver- 
tised competitive  bidding;  you  have  to 
break  your  weapons  systems  down  into 
smaller  components.  But  it  can  be  done, 
and  the  savings  can  be  substantial. 

We  need  to  develop  protot3T?e  weapons 
whenever  feasible  and  to  test  and  eval- 
uate them  before  deciding  to  go  ahead 
with  production.  The  administration  has 
only  given  lip  service  to  this  concept. 

The  administration  has  said  that  they 
believe  in  a  fij-before-you-buy  policy, 
but  they  have  ignored  it  in  weapons  sys- 
tem after  weapons  system. 

The  Pentagon  ought  to  be  reqtilred  to 
follow  a  strict  truth-ln-procurement  pol- 
icy. Requests  for  new  weapon  programs 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  candid,  real- 
istic estimates  of  their  full  long-term 
costs,  before  Congress  is  asked  to  approve 
and  fund  them. 

We  ought  to  establish  a  full-time  pro- 
fessional corps  of  program  management 
and  procurement  officials  and  make  them 
responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  weap- 
ons, instead  of  appointing  political  hacks 
and  rotating  military  personnel  for  short 
tours  In  the  complex  business  of  defense 
contracting. 

You  know,  what  is  wrong  is  that  we 
have  people  come  in  to  handle  our  pro- 
curement after  having  served  for  years 
at  sea  with  a  fleet,  or  having  served  In  a 
capacity  overseas  with  the  Air  Force; 
they  come  in  and  are  given  the  Job  of 
being  top  procurement  ofDcials  when 
they  do  not  have  the  background  or  the 
professional  expertise.  They  expect  to 
retire  within  a  few  years,  aikl  tmfortu- 
nately,  as  we  have  disclosed,  a  very  large 
proportion  go  to  work  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry itself.  Yes.  there  Is  both  a  lack  of 
professional  competence  and  a  conflict 
of  interest. 

We  ought  to  have  complete  records 
and  a  central  Inventory  of  all  major 
weapon  programs  and  an  infonmation 
system  so  that  Congress  and  the  public 
can  know  the  status  of  those  programs. 
Problems  have  often  been  concealed  from 
Congress  and  the  pubUc  imtil  it  became 
too  late  to  do  anything  but  pay  for  the 
mistakes. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  were  discussing  the  Importance 
of  opening  up  our  legislative  program 
more  to  the  public,  and  I  could  not  agree 
with  them  more.  But  certainly  the  pro- 
curement situation  should  be  opened  up 
to  the  public,  too.  and  far  more  than  it 
has  been. 
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I.   The  Natttwi   of  Natidkal   Sat-uaui 
(Presented  by  Vice  Chabman  OaA  M. 

Clifford) 
Military  power  Is  eeemtlal  to  our  nattnnaJ 
security.  But  nattrtnal  security  does  not  rest 
exclusively  or  even  prUaarlly  OB  tfaat  mili- 
tary power.  To  think  and  act  as  U  M  ^4. 
In  today's  wxirld  and  with  todays 


is  delusive  and  destructive.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's coDoeptlnps  oC  national  se- 
curity and  foreigB  poUcy  reflect  this  faUacy. 
Wis  oMitinue  to  meet  BiUltarj  strength  to 
prevent  any  poestblUty  of  attack  on  oniz  own 
territory  or  on  aUlea  wboas  Indapanda&oe 
contributes  to  our  safety  and  wll-betag. 
But  the  forces  we  need  for  this  puri>oas 
can  be  anaed  and  in«lT>*i>«"^^  at  a  east  sig- 
nificantly IMS  than  that  which  we  xaow  pay. 
There  must  be  a  new  and  Msrrtitng  look 
at  the  uses  and  limits  of  military  power, 
for  this  is  the  prerequisite  to  aehlsTliig  a 
new  and  sensible  ordering  of  priortttes  az>d 
to  avoiding  the  foUy  at  eicesslvs  rtflanos 
on  armed  might  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy. 

Our  international  Influenoe  is  bes* 
achieved  by  the  attention  our  aodsty  sxarts 
upon  other  nations,  partlciilarty  upon  tboM 
who  now  grope  for  an  Identity  and  p<41tical 
form  of  their  own.  But  iiiiHes  we  find  and 
use  the  funds  that  are  neoeeaary  to  deal 
with  oxir  own  pressing  social,  ecutiomlc  aad 
environmental  proibtema,  we  will  be  uaaUs  to 
regain  the  common  sense  of  nattomal  pur- 
poee.  the  trust  and  confidence  in  sach  oth- 
er that  are  the  foundations  of  our  true 
security.  If  we  cannot  again  beooma  a  so- 
ciety that  apmntm  eflectlrely  to  ensure  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  our  people,  we 
will  ceaee  to  attract  other  nattons  and  thus 
forfeit  our  tnfluenoe. 

We  cannot  cope  with  our  Internal  prob- 
lems in  the  final  qtiarter  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  If  we  continue  to  devote  the  major 
share  <rf  controllable  federal  revenue  to  mil- 
itary purpoees.  Nor  are  dcrflar  costs  ak»e  the 
most  ■<«'»«»g<Tig  aspect  of  the  present  truid. 
The  more  omlnaos  consequenoe  of  tiie  great 
Increeece  which  wUl  be  built  Into  future 
defense  budgets  if  we  embark  upon  the  iww. 
unneoeasary  weapons  programs  now  piopaasd 
by  the  Vlxm  Admlnlstretlon  in  that  they 
can  be  ratlonall»d  only  by  reaort  to  unreal 
hypotheses  and  by  evoking  basslass  faais. 

Our  mounting  dotneetlc  dlllleultles  wtD 
not  go  away  If  we  ignore  them  because  we 
kre  tranrflxed  by  the  remote  risks  of  external 
aggression  and  the  even  more  remote  daitger 
of  penetration  by  an  alien  IdeoiOBy,  our  na- 
tional security  will  Indeed  be  In  grave  dan- 
nr  If.  Instead,  we  demoostrete  the  wis- 
dom to  take  a  proportioned  view,  to  main- 
tain those  arms  and  armed  forces  actually 
needed  to  meet  any  reallsttc  threats  to  our 
physical  security,  we  will  find  the  strength 
to  deal  both  with  theee  threats  and  with 
our  corrosive  domestic  piofatoms  as  wril. 

A  Bound  start  toward  this  objecttvt  Is  to 
abaadon  the  mindless  rhetoric  that  now 
dommatee  much  of  the  debate  about  mili- 
tary spending.  The  IRson  Administration 
Kiaests  that  leas  latrtsh  expenditures  would 
make  us  a  seooad-rate  pow«r  and  would 
aUmtaiate  our  abfflty  to  negotiate  eflecttrtfy 
Wttb  our  Intematkmal  oonpetltors.  It  aiar- 
Mcteneed  any  attempt  at  significant  real- 
loeatkin  of  federal  funds  as  a  turn  toward 
Isolationism  that  would  endanger  wcrid 
peeroe.  Sucdi  looee  charges  rest  on  sn  out- 
moded and  unsound  concept  of  the  role  of 
mllttary  force  In  the  modem  wosM.  We  are  a 
ftrst-rate  power  not  only  because  of  our  mili- 
tary might,  but  because  we  combine  vast  and 
dlveraified  economic  and  technical  strength 
with  solid  yet  flexible  democratic  Institu- 
tions. We  hare  more  than  adequate  military 
strength  to  preserve  our  Martus.  Whs*  we 
need  Is  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  future 
of  our  political  and  economic  toi^ltuSloBs. 
The  Nixon  Administration,  however,  ooB- 
ttnuee  to  burtJen  our  economy  with  inotdl- 
nate  defense  eKpendlttiree  based  on  its  er- 
mxaons  awumpklDn  that  mere  mllttary 
power  can  atdUarra  peace  and  atabUtty. 

Ist^lett  in  the  Ntaoa  mimary  ptaiwhig 

are  three  outmoded  oonoapttoos  abonS  our 

^^tw^Mi  leounty  and  the  military  power  we 

need  to  proCeet  It: 

1.  that  It  la  our  respanstbUlty  and 
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to   undertake    unilaterally   the   pollo«n*n'8 
role  thpouftoout  the  world: 

2.  that  our  military  might  shouM  play  a 
declaire  role  In  tofluenclag  the  political  de- 
velopment ot  other  nations; 

8.  that  numerical  superiority  In  weapons 
connote*,  in  itself,  an  improvement  In  na- 
tional aecxiTtty. 

HUtory  has  given  us  special  responsibilities 
in  Burope  and  Israel — responsibilities  we  will 
never  abandon.  Nor  can  we  Ignore  our  formal 
commitments  to  Japan,  Korea  and  other  na- 
tions, even  though  time  has  altered  their 
significance.  Our  commitment  to  NATO  Is 
fundamental  ana  should  be  supported  by 
American  forces  sufficient  both  to  deter  at- 
tack and  to  maintain  the  sense  of  confi- 
dence m  Europe  that  attack  Is  remote.  With 
our  military  aid  and  in  the  absence  of  Soviet 
mterventlon,  Israel  has  shown  the  ability  to 
take  care  of  Itself.  Present  developments  on 
the  Koresm  peninsula  give  hope  that  this 
lingering  sore  may  at  last  be  healed.  Japan 
grows  steadily  more  capable  of  self-defense 
except  against  the  nuclear  threat.  If  clvU  or 
local  war  should  break  out  elsewhere,  we 
should  make  manifest  our  national  interest 
and  concern  through  diplomatic  representa- 
tions, oners  of  mediation,  economic  assist- 
ance, and  support  for  multilateral  peace- 
keeping initiative*  sponAored  by  the  United 
Nations.  But  beyond  these  steps,  military 
restraint  by  the  United  States  can  do  far 
more  to  reetor*  stability  to  troubled  places 
than  any  indulgence  in  the  pernicious  notion 
that  through  the  use  of  American  armed 
force  we  can  effect  a  better,  more  democratic 
situation. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  President  that 
America  must  remain  the  "peacekeeper  In  the 
Asian  world."  And  In  his  recent  appearance 
before  the  Republican  Convention's  Plat- 
form Committee,  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
urged  there  be  no  "abandonment  of  the  na- 
tion's role  in  helping  to  maintain  peace."  We 
have  Indeed  a  responsibility  to  help  In  main- 
taining peace.  But  It  is  a  responsibility  that 
can  rarely  be  discharged  by  the  introduction 
of  American  firepower.  Long  and  painful  ex- 
perience suggests  that  this  leads  not  to  peace 
but  to  political  dependence,  agony  and  dev- 
Mtatlon  for  small  countries  and  to  the  dire 
risk  of  coiLfrontatUiii  between  the  nuclear 
powers.  The  time  has  surely  come  to  re- 
nounce any  Amerlaan  right  or  duty  to  use 
military  tpvce  in  other  peoples'  Internal  quar- 
rels. W*  have  no  manifest  authority  from 
mankind  to  Impoae  our  brand  of  Justice  as 
we  see  lit. 

Til*  second  outmoded  concept  of  national 
aacurtty  Is  that  Axa«rlican  armed  forces 
should  play  a  decisive  role  In  the  political 
development  of  other  nations — In  particular, 
that  It  can  be  cffeatlv*  In  arresting  tendencies 
toward  acceptance  of  a  Oommunlst  form  of 
govemaaent.  Tbeze  was  once  a  time.  foUov- 
Ing  World  War  n.  when  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism was  lynonymous,  oc  nearly  so,  with 
the  spread  of  Russian  power.  But  that  time 
la  long  since  past.  At  least  since  the  Slno- 
3ovlet  split  In  1967,  Communist  Ideology  has 
bean  Increasingly  a  relative  doctrine,  showing 
ItseU  In  widely  differing  forms,  usually  in 
countries  with  rigid  socio-economic  struc- 
tures or  vast  disparities  between  rich  aikd 
poor.  Manifestations  of  Communism  in  the 
contemporary  world  are  not  Qeceasarlly  re- 
lated to  Sovl*4^  or  Chinee*  power.  From  these 
facta  we  need  to  derive  two  p>olio7  guldellnas: 
Ttni,  the  tbreex  to  us  arlsee  from  Soviet,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  from  Cblnase,  power;  Com- 
munist Ideology  unconnected  to  Russian  or 
Cblneee  power  Is  not  a  serious  threat,  bow- 
ever  baleful  we  may  regard  It.  Second,  like 
all  other  ideas,  the  Oomznuntst  Idea  cannot 
b*  snpfrevied  by  military  force  It  can  be 
defeated  by  a  better  idea. 

Oar  nation  has  been  slow  to  recofnice 
these  Important  distinctions.  Even  after  the 
fragmentation  of  the  Communist  movement 
was  far   advanced,   we  feared   the  spread  of 


national  llljerailon  wars  in  which  Insurgents 
(Often  calling  themselvies  Communists) 
might,  with  outside  help,  overthrow  West- 
ward-looking governments.  In  response  we 
developed  doctrines  and  techniques  of  coun- 
ter-Insurgency and  cast  ourselves  in  the 
role  of  shoring  up  all  such  governments,  no 
matter  how  dictatorial  or  corrupt,  because 
they  were  faced  with  Internal  rebellion  that 
called  itself  communist.  Painful  experience 
has  now  shown  us  that  where  a  government 
sympathetic  to  the  United  States  cannot 
maintain  a  broad  base  of  fc^ipport.  even  with 
our  economic  and  military  aid,  In  interven- 
tion of  American  troops  is  not  a  solution  to 
Us  political  problems.  A  government  that  is 
not  safe  from  its  otim  people  cannot  be 
saved  by  American  military  force. 

Yet  Immediately  after  propotindlng  the 
ambiguous  Nlxcn  Doctrine  In  Guam  in  1969, 
President  Nixon  told  Thailand's  military  rul- 
ers that  America  would  be  proud  to  stand 
with  that  government  "against  those  who 
threaten  It  from  abroad  or  from  within." 
And  reports  from  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
have  In  the  past  listed  "political  agitation" 
and  "Insurgency  abroad"  as  threats  our 
armed  forces  must  be  prepared  to  counter 
This  year's  statement  omits  any  such  explicit 
reference,  but  we  still  heir  diequieting  sug- 
gestions of  the  need  to  (Sope  with  "less  so- 
phisticated forces"  and  "the  ever-present 
danger  of  modern  revolutionary  warfare." 
Such  expressions  look  too  much  like  mirror 
hnages  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  by  which 
the  Kremlin  seeks  to  Justify  military  inter- 
vention In  Eastern  Europe  when  Internal 
developments  threaten  the  doctrinal  purity 
of  another  socialist  state.  A  budget  which 
alms  at  the  capability  to  meet  such  objec- 
tives Is  not  only  excessive — It  Is  Inconapatl- 
ble  with  our  national  security. 

The  place  for  Ideological  oompetlUon  is 
not  the  battlefield  but  hi  the  free  market- 
place of  Ideas  and  in  the  ciuest  for  social  and 
econotplo  advances.  In  that  arena  we  can 
compete  with  conftdenoe  and  pride.  Our 
Declaration  of  Independence  affirmed  the 
right  of  a  people  to  alter  or  abolish  its  form 
of  government.  No  foreign  government  should 
look  to  us  for  protection  from  Internal 
change.  Counter-Insurgency  Is  neither  a 
workable  nor  a  worthy  purpose  for  the  ap- 
plication  of   American   military   power. 

Our  collective  security  arrangements  with 
certain  nations  help  to  prevent  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  and  reduce  the 
danger  of  war.  But  the  maintenance  of  these 
arrangements  does  not  require  us  to  inter- 
vene In  every  local  conflict  throughout  the 
world  In  a  futUe  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
credibility  of  American  »ecurlty  guarantees. 
It  Is  a  false  and  dangerous  doctrine  that  every 
local  triumph  of  revolutionary  groups  some- 
how weakens  the  security  of  Japan.  Israel 
and  Western  Burope,  and  therefore  demands 
our  Intervention.  Indeed  as  Vietnam  has 
amply  demonstrated,  undertaking  such  ven- 
tures diverts  our  energies  and  attention  away 
from  building  lasting  relationships  with  cur 
allies  and  ends  up  weakening  the  fabric  of 
International  relationships  upon  which  our 
security  ultimately  rests. 

The  third  outmoded  concept  is  the  attri- 
bution of  political  value  to  the  possession  of 
military  hardware  far  In  excess  of  any  prac- 
tical pturpose.  Repeatedly,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  claimed  political  as  distin- 
guished from  military  value  for  our  profli- 
gate defense  expenditures.  We  are  told  that, 
regardless  of  the  enduring  reality  of  the 
strategic  balance,  the  mere  appearance  of 
Soviet  numerical  advantage  in  any  weapons 
category  could  have  a  debilitating  effect  on 
our  foreign  policy  and  wculd  erode  the  confi- 
dence of  our  allies.  Wte  are.  for  example. 
urged  to  worry  about  the  inerwLsed  number 
of  sailing  hours  chalke*  up  by  the  Soviets 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  becomes  an 
an^ment  for  adding  to  an  American  naval 
eapabUny  there  that  already  dwarfs  that  of 
the  Soviet  fleet. 


Where  a  numerical  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage in  any  part  of  the  arms  arsenal  is  with- 
out military  meaning,  it  can  have  a  political 
meaning  only  if  we  give  it  one.  The  present 
attempt  to  maintain  an  American  edge  across 
the  entire  range  of  weapons  grossly  distorts 
our  allocation  of  available  resources,  yet 
nothing  Is  added  to  our  national  security. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  it  can  endure 
the  fact  that  we  have  16  aircraft  carriers  and 
they  have  none.  We  can  surely  endure 
numerical  Inferiority  In  certain  weapons 
categories  without  danger  to  ovir  real  secu- 
rity. Such  asymmetry  is  explicitly  recognized 
in  the  Interim  Offensive  Agreement.  Indeed 
the  Idea  of  total  symmetry  Is  unreal.  Our 
present  strategic  deterrent  Is  more  than  ade- 
quate for  the  present  and  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. It  is  more  than  adequate  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  further  SALT  talks  that  are  aimed 
at  further  control  and  reduction  of  strategic 
arms.  These  facts  would  be  quite  apparent 
If  the  Nixon  Administration  would  simply 
stop  "poor  mouthing"  our  capability  and 
viewing  the  near-term  future  with  spurious 
alarm. 

This  report  shows  that  the  current  U.S. 
course  Is  the  wrong  courss.  It  also  outlines 
a  new  «4>proach  to  national  security.  Those 
who  argue  that  this  new  approach  means  a 
return  to  isolationism  are  deceived  by  their 
own  narrow  definition  of  our  national  secu- 
rity and  of  the  policies  needed  to  ensure  It 
For  Jvist  as  our  national  security  itself 
means  more  than  military  power,  so  our 
interest  in  the  world  and  In  the  preservation 
of  world  order  involves  much  more  than 
foreign  bases  and  troops  atHroad.  A  pervasive 
Involvement  with  other  nations  In  trade,  in 
Investment  and  in  monetary  arrangements  Is 
not  Isolationism.  On  the  contrary  It  consti- 
tutes the  basic  fabric  of  world  order.  We  need 
strong  and  ready  armed  forces,  but  we  also 
need  realistic  recognition  that  our  armed 
forces  constitute  only  a  moderate  part  of 
our  international  Influence  and  prestige. 
Only  through  such  recognition  can  our  de- 
fense budget  be  brought  within  more  reason- 
able bounds. 

The  following  sections  of  this  paper  out- 
line our  national  security  needs  and  how  they 
can  be  met.  The  first  deals  with  this  stulti- 
fying Impact  of  our  present  military  ex- 
penditures on  our  domestic  economy  and 
our  domestic  programs.  Next  discussed  is  the 
vital  Issue  of  Strategic  Nuclear  Forces  and 
what  we  need  to  be  sure  they  are  never  used. 
Our  requirements  for  General  Purpose  Forces 
are  then  reviewed  in  the  context  of  what  Is 
necessary  to  deter  or  meet  any  military  as- 
sault on  our  vital  Interests.  The  key  Issue  of 
military  manpower  is  considered  against  the 
current  background  of  poor  morale  and  an 
unsatlsfact<M7  ratio  of  combat  to  support 
forces.  The  enormous  waste  and  the  urgent 
need  for  reform  in  weapons  development  and 
procurement  are  then  detailed. 

Finally,  this  report  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  converting  to  more  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive uses  those  industrial  facilities  now 
unnecessarily  devoted  to  production  of  weap- 
ons of  war.  TTie  Nixon  Administration  seeks 
to  frighten  the  workers  of  America  into  the 
belief  that  our  economy  oannot  stand  peace. 
This  Marxist  notion  that  a  free  economy  re- 
quires the  artificial  stimulus  of  war  has  no 
legitimate  place  in  our  political  debate.  The 
genuine  needs  of  our  society  can  be  met  only 
If  we  muster  all  available  talent  and  tech- 
nology. These  precious  assets  should  not  be 
squandered  on  the  making  of  arms  that  yield 
us  no  return. 

n.  Thk  Mn.rrAST  BtnxsET  and  National 
PRiORrms 

(Presented  by  Vice  Chslrman  Charles  L. 
Schultze) 
Even  a  society  as  rich  and  productive  as 
the  TTnlted  States  does  not  have  the  ma- 
terials, machinery  and  scientific  talents  we 
devote  to  military  purposes,  the  less  we  have 
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available  for  building  sdiools.  taking  vaca- 
tions leanmg  up  poUutlon.  providing  health 
care  or  creatmg  more  Uvable  cltls*.  Aircraft 
carriers  and  nuclear  missiles  are  cosUy  bs- 
cause  they  use  resources  which  could  othsx- 


of  local  property  taxes  d.vot«l  to  schooU:  budget,  tt  has  cbossn  ^o^»''*iS2-^ 
»ui(U)  fin-roe  the  entliacort  of  thsfe*«a»  open.  By  pressure  on  Oongr«s.  »*»»o< 
ZZ,.Zl ^™  f„,  »«.M  .ii»>.ai  noints:  aiMl     olvllian  s#|)ro|Mr»»£i«n  blUs.  and  a  poiotant 


drumfire  of  talk.  alKMt  "hcwsIv*  ipanrtlng." 
it  flxet  beaks  to  out  b««k  domssUc  progyams. 


giMiC  program  for  sewage  rtlBposal  poinU;  and 
(Ul)  with  the  money  left  ovar  pay  for  all  the 
ooats  of  the  currently  propoMd  revenua  shar-      ^  _„   ,w  »  ♦».,.  „fli   „„♦ 


^n-rsri^sE^Sr.^  ssr"^s?rLrA.'^isr  ^'^^'JBH^Eb^^-^ 


been 


nTbllc   services.    Americans    ar*   willing    to     rwit  decant  houstag  lor  thirty  y^«. 

^ke   the    necessary    sacrtfloes   to   buy    the  ^-^   Trtrt.nt  niHmarlne   and  e\ 

forces  required  to  provide  for  the  naticm's 

security.  But  no  American  should  be  askad  to 

contribute    his   hard   earned    tax   dollar   to 

financing  vmneeded  weapons  and  expensive 

boondoggles. 


Every  Trident  submartoe  and  every  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier  will  cost  over  ti  billion 
apiece — the  cost  of  each  one  would  pay  f  ot  a 
new  mass  transport  system  lor  a  major  city. 

Each  F-14  fighter  plan*  will  can?  sU  alr- 
to-alr  missiles  costing  one-quarter  of  a  mll- 


miUtary  appropriations. 

ASB     LABOZ     DKVXMSS    BUBOXTS    ITtMBKB    VOB 

■eoMOMSc  FEoapmaiTTl 

Full  employment  and  pro*perlty  do  not 
depend  upon  large  outlays  for  defense.  There 
is  no  law  of  nature  or  of  economies  whlob 


Overspending  on  weapons  and  armies  U     Uon  dollars  apiece,  so  expensive  that  they     sayg  that  workers  producing  airplanes  mnst 
more  dangerous  than  overspending  on  peace-      can  hardly  ever  be  fired  In  practice:  a  load      produce  those  airplanes  or  nothing  else;  that 


time  goods.  If  we  build  too  many  schooU  or 
develop  to  many  national  parks,  we  may  m- 
deed  be  able  to  meet  lees  of  our  other  needs 
than  we  should.  But  at  least  the  extra 
schools  and  parka  are  good  and  useful  things. 
Excessive  military  spending,  however,  doee 
not  give  us  more  national  security  than  we 
need.  Beyond  a  certain  point.  Increased  mlll- 
isry  spending  sets  off  another  round  to  the 
world  arms  race,  at  the  end  of  which  both 
we  and  other  nations  will  have  less,  not 
more,  security  against  attack  and  destruc- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  over  30  cents  of  every 
federal  tax  dollar  goes  directly  Into  military 


of  missiles  for  a  single  F-14  would  pay  for  a 
year's  Head  Start  Program  for  1000  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Unneeded  weapons,  excessively  compli- 
cated, and  uncertam  to  work  effectively  when 
the  crunch  really  comes,  padded  by  coet 
over-runs  and  expensive  glmmlrkry.  do  not 
add  to  the  national  security.  And  because 
modern  weapons  have  become  so  costly,  every 
one  of  them  takes  a  massive  toll  of  the  tax- 
payer, either  In  extra  Uxes  he  must  pay 
or  In  truly  vital  public  services  h*  must  do 
without. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  huge  and  un- 


retumlng  Vietnam  fetamns  can  do  nothing 
else  but  soldier.  Workers  are  employed  be- 
cause their  employer  can  sell  the  goods  or 
services  they  produce.  If  military  procure- 
ment Is  cut,  the  demand  for  peaoettme  goods 
and  services — public  and  private — must  be 
correepondlngly  raised  to  harness  the  re- 
leased work  forces  to  meet  tangible  domestle 
needs.  The  federal  government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  nueans  to  make  sure  that 
the  necessary  peacetlaxe  markets  are,  af*ll<- 
able,  and  that  adequate  transttiac  mecsures 
are  provided  for  those  whoae  }oba  are  affected 
dttrlng  the  perlord  of  change.  When  the  de- 
mand for  swords  abates,  the  demazKl  for 
plowshares  can  and  must  be  tnereaaed. 

Time  and  sgaln  over  the  past  three  and 
a    half  years,  ttse  Nixon  Admtelsln  stlon  has 


_    _  necessary  expansion  In  military  spending  Is 

spendmg.  and  another  10  cents  Is  neded  to  being  put  in  motion,  the  Administration  has 
pay  the  budget  costs  of  past  wars  (veterans'  been  wrtnging  Its  hands  over  lucressed  do- 
benefits  and  Interest  on  the  debt) .  This  year      mestic    federal    expenditure*,   claiming   that 

(fiscal  1973)  the  military  budget  alone  will  growth  In  federal  civUlan  outlays  has  caused  blamed  rising  xineSnajrioyment  and  a  sagglnf 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  t78  blUlon— not  the  Inflation.  Whii*  his  Secretary  of  Defense  economy  on  cutbacks  In  military  ^Mndlng 
countmg  the  additional  »6  billion  paid  out  is  browbeating  Congress  for  a  »7  blllioa  In-  and  lower  combat  activity  In  Vietnam.  Un- 
for  mterest  and  veterans'  benefits  stemming  crease  in  military  appropriations,  Piesldeat  employment  Is  the  price  of  peace,  aoeord- 
from  past  wars.  The  78  billion  dollar  military      Nixon  vetoes  an  appropriation  blU  foe  health.      Ing  to  tJUs'vlew.  It  Is  the  same  view  espoused 

education  and  welfare  because  It  contalnB  by  tSan  and  lienln.  who  preaebed  titat  the 
ei.8  bllUon  more  than  he  reoommended.  In  free  enterprise  sysMm  would  eoMi^jee  vHh- 
the  weitls  of  the  Nixon  veto  me«age.  "Bx-  out  «»  stimulus  of  heavy  anm  q>endln«. 
ceedlng  my  budget  reoomnMndatKm  by  $1B  This  view  of  free  enterprise  Is  }art  *•  false 
bilUon   this  bill  Is  a  petieot  erawpia  o<  that     coming  from  a  HepuWlean  ■dminMntton  as 

It  was  coming  from  Maix  and  Leotn. 

There  are  two  basic  elements  of  a  peHcjr 
to  make  sure  that  mlUtary  btidget  cuttacte 
do  not  lead  to  unemployment: 

1.  As  fewer  dollars  are  spent  on  mHltaiy 
goods,  addlttonaJ  doUsirs  must  be  promptly 
channeled  Into  the  purchase  of  peacetime 
goods.  The  government  has  three  ways  of 
ensuring  that  this  will  happen.  Fbst,  dol- 
lars cut  from  the  defense  btidget  can  be 
used  for  other  high  prtprltry  public  needs 
better  schools,  poUutkm  abat«gaent  equip- 
ment, national  park  development,  tirban 
transit,  and  the  like.  Every  dollar  so  devoted 
will  lead  to  the  hiring  of  women  and  men 
by  an  equal — Indeed  tn  most  eases  by  a 
larger — amount  than  the  eotrereonding  de- 
fense dollar.  Second,  doUers  cut  from  tlte  de- 
fense budget  can  be  handed  badt  to  the  tax- 
payer in  various  forms,  so  the  taxpajrer  can 
spend  the  money  to  buy  mere  of  the  things 
he  or  she  needs.  Greater  demand  for  suto- 
mobUes,  appliances,  clothing,  and  recrea- 
tion will  lead  to  higher  employment,  llilnl. 
by  pursuing  a  policy  of  low  Intcreet  rates, 
the  goremment  can  sttmtdate  the  buUdlng 
of  houses  and  an  expanslan  at  private  tn- 
veatment,  both  of  which  lead  to  greatar  em- 
ployment and  eamlnga 

"me  proper  mixture  of  additional  pnbUo 
spending,  tax  cuts,  and  menetsry  eaae  de- 
signed to  offset  the  Impact  of  lower  military 
spending  Is  a  subject  over  vhldi  reaeonable 
people  can  differ.  But  wbaterer  tbe  ooenbl- 
natton.  the  federal  go>ranunent  ean  insure 


budget  each  year: 

Amounts  to  over  1 1.300  for  every  family  In 
the  United  Btates. 

Is  twice  as  much  as  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  together  spend  on  grade  school 
and  high  school  education  and  fifteen  times 
what  the  federal  government  Itself  spends 
on  such  education. 

Would  pay  eight  times  over  what  govern- 
ment and  Industry  spend  each  year  to  clean 
up  air  and  water  poUutlon. 

The  future  course  of  military  spending,  as 
planned  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  will 
add  dramatically  to  these  huge  costs.  The 
current  crash  military  program  calls  for  a 
massive  ;  cep-up  In  spending  on  new  weapons 
In  almost  every  category,  from  nuclear 
missiles  to  aircraft  carriers  to  airplanes. 
Under  these  plans  military  spending  will 
reach  tlOO  billion  by  1977,  a  rise  of  almost 


.petieot 

und  of  redclses  federal  ^mdlng  that  just 
cannot  be  done  without  more  taxes  or  more 
inflation.  .  .  ."  Apparently  $1.8  billion  for 
aid  to  central  city  schools,  mental  health, 
community  health  grants  and  medical  re- 
search U  InfiaUonary  while  a  VI  billion  in- 
crMtse  for  piling  arms  on  toqs  of  arms  Is  not. 
( In  fact.  In  the  oese  of  school  akd  and  mental 
health,  the  original  Nixon  budget  did  not 
even  provide  enough  money  to  cover  tbe 
erosion  Inflicted  by  Inflation.) 

The  Admimstraticm  lobbied  vigorously  and 
used  every  influence  It  oould  muster  to  ini- 
tiate the  crash  development  of  the  new  Tri- 
dent   missile    submarine,    even    before    the 


33  percent  In  four  years.'  The  current  Ntcon     latest  improvements  hsvs  been  completed  on 


budget  provides, the  first  Installment  for  this 
expansion,  by  asking  Congress  for  a  97  bU- 
Uon  Increase  In  military  fiinds. 

The  current  Administration's  military 
budgets  pose.  In  starkest  terms,  the  choice 
between  buying  unneeded  military  weapons 
and  meeting  high  priority  domestic  needs. 
In  spite  of  a  strategic  arms  treaty,  a  thaw- 
ing of  cold  war  hostilities,  and  its  own  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  "excessive  govern- 
ment   spendmg,"    the    Administration    has 


existing  submarines.  The  craah  nature  of  the 
program  poses  grave  risks  of  bottlenecks  and 
technical  lalliires  and  hxige  cost  overruns 
and  will  add  about  $2Vi  bilUon  to  the  military 
budget  each  year  tor  many  years  to  come. 
Tet,  at  almost  the  same  time.  President  Nixon 
vetoed  a  child  care  and  child  development 
bill  aimed  at  providing  decent  day  care  ar- 
rangements for  the  children  of  woifclng 
mothers. 
The  Administration  has  given  a  clear  view 


launched  a  new  round  of  escalating  military  ^j  where  Its  prtorttles  lie.  Through  a  corn- 
budgets.  What  will  this  tmneeded  crash  mill-  blnatlon  of  misguided  budgetary  and  eco- 
tary  program  of  the  Nixon  Administration  nomlc  policies  It  ixictirred  a  budget  deficit  of 
cost  the  American  people:  j23  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  Jtist  ended,  Is 

The  t2a  billion  increase  In  annual  defense  ^^  qq  its  way  to  a  record-breaking  deficit 

spending  now  contemplated  by  the  Nixon  qj  Qyer  $35  billion  this  year,  and  teees  ttie 

Administration  by  1977  equals  gSSO  for  each  prospect  of  large  deficits  In  fiscal  yean  1»74 

and  every  famUy  to  the  United  States.  and  1976.  At  the  same  time  It  has  ocnnxltted  .^^,^^^,  ..^.^^^^  «„ ^ ,_^ 

The  bicrease  alone  could:    (1)   pay  for  an  itself  to  a  major  new  expansion  In  ihe  arms     *^ •2f*^*i?^Sr-?n^2!^SS^tJS^ 


allotment  of  $15  per  pupQ  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  and  alleviate  the  burden 
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race,  adding  tens  of  hUhoits  of  dtdlan  to  tbe 
budget.  Canfronted  with  the  deflott-prodtw- 
ing  consequences  of  Its  past  economle  poli- 
cies, worried  about  tbe  polttloal  oonee- 
queiices  ct  Inflation,  but  stin  obstlnatdj 
committed  to  major  Increases  m  tt»e  mmtar^ 


and  Be«*iws  which  will  guarantee  prodne- 
tlve  employmaat  for  thoee  prwrtanAj  turn- 
ing out  weapons  at  war.  Indeed.  oonverMan 
from  a  war  to  a  peaee  eiw— ny  need  net  be 
an  oecaelon  of  unempleum— ».  It  caa  be  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  eeaploy  wonra  and 
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men  tn  producing  the  goods  for  »  peacetime 
economy  to  enjoy. 

a.  An  »<ldltlon»l  §et  of  poltctet  whtch  man 
be  Adopted  to  accompany  reduetlone  In  mili- 
tary ependlng  eBOompewee  oonrerrton  meas- 
uree  for  spectflc  localKlee  and  particular 
•kUU.  Bren  when  the  government  under- 
takes actions  to  stimulate  overall  markets 
and  employment.  It  wUl  stUl  be  neoeesary 
to  deal  with  special  problems  which  arise  In 
areas  heavily  dependent  upon  defense  con- 
tracts and  among  workers  with  special  skills. 
It  ts  neither  fair  nor  efficient  to  make  a  few 
workers  pay  all  the  costs  for  a  conversion 
program  that  benefits  the  entire  nation. 

Both  of  these  policies  require  advance 
planning.  It  takes  time  to  plan  and  Uunch 
oaw  peacetime  public  ventures.  Monetary 
policy  acts  to  stlmuute  housing  and  invest- 
ment only  after  some  time  Lag.  Consequently, 
reductions  In  mUltary  spending  and  the  off- 
setting measures  to  stlmuUte  peacetime 
markeu  must  be  carefuUy  scheduled  in  ad- 
vauce,  so  that  as  the  one  Is  reduced  the  other 
U  increased  In  a  timely  fashion.  Waiting  un- 
til mUltary  spending  has  been  actuaUy  cut 
back  before  beginning  the  counter  measures 
U  a  policy  guaranteed  to  result  In  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  NUon  Administration  refuses  to  en- 
gage In  such  planning.  The  prior  Adminis- 
tration had  developed  a  aeries  of  plans  for 
dealing  with  defense  cutbacks,  through  a 
■peclal  plaimlng  committee  headed  by  the 
then  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisors.  The  Nixon  Administration  Ignored 
these  plans  and  did  not  develop  any  of  Its 
own.  As  a  oonaequsnce  of  neglect  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  defense  and  aerospace  workers — as  well 
as  returning  Vietnam  veterans — have  been 
added  to  the  already  swollen  ranks  of  the 
Jobless.  For  the  first  time  since  the  United 
States  became  an  industrial  giant,  the  cltl- 
eens  of  a  Japanese  city  (Kobe)  have  donated 
a  ton  of  foodstuffs  to  needy  Americans  In 
SeatUe.  Many  of  the  reclptents  were  unem- 
ployed sclentuu.  engineers,  and  technicians; 
an  estimated  lOOXXX)  of  these  highly -skilled 
professionals  are  now  needlessly  Jobless 
throughout  the  country. 

The  response  of  the  Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon 
to  this  situation  has  been  to  blame  unem- 
ployment on  the  "transition  from  a  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  economy,"  while  giving  no 
advance  notice  of  layoffs,  providing  no  lead- 
ership to  the  concerned  groups,  and  oflerliig 
mlnlscule  but  highly-publicized  retraining 
programs  to  a  handful  of  unemployed  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  The  full  burden  of  lay- 
offs has  faUen  on  the  employees  and  their 
communities.  But  It  was  not  the  cuts  In 
military  and  aerospace  spending  alone  that 
caused  the  present  high  unemployment.  It 
was  the  cuU.  combined  with  an  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  program  that  sacrlfloed  workers'  Jobs  In 
an  attempt  to  stabUlae  prices,  and  combined 
With  inexcusable  refusals  to  do  anything  but 
"rely  on  the  free  market  economy"  and  on 
lojMlequate  unemployment  compensation  to 
assist  unemployed  workers  In  making  the 
transition  to  other  Jobs. 

Our  plana  for  Insuring  a  fair  and  proaper- 
ovis  transition  to  a  leas  wasteful  level  of  mUl- 
tary spending  are  set  forth  in  a  subsequent 
section  of  thU  paper. 

There  la  one  special  aspect  of  the  military 
procurement  budget  which  la  sometunee  used 
to  Justify  unneceasarUy  high  defense  spend- 
ing. Because  there  U  often  a  very  large 
scientific  and  technological  component  to 
modern  weapom.  It  U  alleged  that  their  pro- 
duction stimulates  technological  advances 
and  thereby  benefits  the  rest  of  society.  To 
a  limited  extent  that  U  true.  But  production 
and  deployment  of  technlcaUy  advanced 
weapons  Is  an  exceedingly  inefficient  w»y  to 
provide  for  elvUlan  technological  improve- 
ment. If  we  want  to  find  out  something  about 
technically  advanced  mass  transit  systems 
or  novel  pollution  control  methods,  we  are 
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far  more  likely  to  do  so  by  devoting  research 
dollars  to  those  specific  purposes  than  by 
giving  dollars  to  the  Pentagon  for  more  over- 
kill In  nuclear  weapons  and  hoping  that 
somehow,  something  with  peactlme  uses  may 
reeult.  The  only  reason  that  defense  spending 
seems  to  benefit  civilian  teotinology  Is  that 
we  have  been  much  more  willing  In  the  past 
to  lavish  money  on  defense  than  on  civilian 
research. 

Developing  a  specific  program  to  channel 
part  of  thoae  defense  dollars  into  peacetime 
purposes  would  not  only  help  meet  some  of 
the  nation's  most  preasing  problems.  It 
would  also  provide  highly  useful  employment 
to  scientists  and  engineers  previously  en- 
gaged In  defense  production. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  1963,  President  Elsenhower  warned 
that: 

"Every  gun  that  la  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired,  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed. 

"The  world  in  arms  is  not  spending  money 
alone.  It  Is  spending  the  sweat  of  Its  laborers, 
the  genius  of  Its  scientists,  and  the  hopes  of 
Its  children  .  .  .  This  la  not  a  way  of  life  at 
all.  In  any  true  sense.  Under  the  cloud  of 
threatentog  war.  It  la  humanity  hanging  on 
a  cross  of  Iron." 

Mindful  of  those  wamlogs,  we  conclude 
thft: 

1.  It  Is  now  more  clear  than  ever  that  we 
must  eliminate  unnecessary  military  spend- 
ing If  we  are  to  achieve  sustained  full  em- 
ployment and  true  security. 

a.  Under  the  current  programs  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  the  mUltary  budget  wUl  ex- 
pand dramatically  over  the  next  several 
years.  Increasing  by  933  bUllon  and  reaching 
$100   bUllon   per   year   by   fiscal    1977. 

3.  The  true  cost  of  that  expansion  lies  In 
the  urgently  needed  public  and  private  goods 
and  services  which  wUl  have  to  be  foregone 
to   pay   for  unneeded   weapons   and   forces. 

4.  Olven  the  mUltary  priorities  and  budget 
policies  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  both 
mfiatlon  and  a  tax  mcrease  will  shortly 
become  inevitable. 

5.  The  Administration  is  seeking  to  avoid 
the  onus  of  such  an  Increase  by  attempting 
to  blame  growing  clvUlan  expenditures  for 
budgetary  problems,  which  in  fact  have  been 
created  by  lU  mUltary  priorities  and  high- 
unemployment  economic  policies. 

a.  Presidential  vetoes  of  clvUlan  appro- 
priation bUla  wUl  damage  important  social 
programs,  but  wlU  not  "sava"  enough  to  avoid 
the  Inflation  and  tax  Increase  towards  which 
Administration    policies    Bire    headed. 

m.  Stratsgic  Abms 

(Presented  by  Vice  Chairman 

Herbert  ScovUle.  Jr.) 

BASIC   OBJScnvss 

The  overriding  objective  of  the  United 
States  strategic  arms  policy  mvist  be  to  In- 
sure that  nuclear  warfare  never  breaks  out. 
In  the  less  than  thirty  years  since  the  de- 
strucUon  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  by  two 
fission  bombs  dropped  by  slow  propeller- 
driven  aircraft,  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S11.  each  have  deployed  more  than  1.500 
strategic  ballistic  mlsaUe  delivery  systems 
equipped  with  several  thousand  fusion  de- 
vices that  cannot  be  recalled  once  launched 
or  Intercepted  by  the  other  side.  This  Is  the 
^■Miung  reality  of  the  present  nuclear  age. 
A  strategic  nuclear  exchange  between  the 
VSJi..  and  the  US.SJI.  would  mean  the  end 
of  both  Countries  and  at  least  the  northern 
hemisphere  aa  we  know  It  today. 

Absolute  defense  against  nuclear  attack 
Is  impossible,  and.  given  the  destructive 
power  of  even  a  few  nuclear  weapons,  a  par- 
tial defense  is  of  no  value.  The  basic  mission 
of  the  VS.  strategic  forces  is  thus  to  prevent 
devasUtlon  by  deterring  i^uclear  aggression. 


This  means  maintaining  the  unquestionable 
abUlty  to  absorb  a  first  strlka  and  retaliate 
with  enough  force  to  Inflict  unacceptable 
damage  In  return,  thus  preventing  nuclear 
war  against  the  VS.  by  making  It  an  act  of 
national  suicide  for  the  aggressor. 

Agreements    for    arms    control — properly 
negotiated  and  carried  out — are  an  impor- 
tant step  In  reaching  the  basic  objective  of 
mutual  nuclear  deterrence.  The  SALT  agree- 
ments— agreements  which  are  based  on  prep- 
arations begun  under  Democratic  leadership 
but  which  were  delayed  by  NUon  tacUcs— 
oould  be  such  a  step.  By  placing  formal  re- 
straints on   certain  offensive   and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  systems,  they  oould 
make  poeslble  further  restraints — either  In- 
formally, through  mutual  restraint,  or  for- 
mally through  SALT  II  agreement.  The  Nixon 
Admlnlstratoln,  however,  seems  determined 
to  use  the  SALT  agreements  as  a  hunting 
license  to  step  up  the  arms  race  In  all  areas 
not  strictly  covered  by  SALT.  At  best  this 
course  of  action  Is  a  misguided  approach  to 
the  objectives  of  the  VS.  In  the  field  of  stra- 
tegic arms.  At  worst,  this  course  of  action  Is  a 
cynical    perversion   of   the    purposes   of   the 
SALT  agreement.  In  either  event.  It  has  the 
effect  of  a  sabotaging  of  the  major  bi-partisan 
effort  to  reduce  the  Intensity  of  the  arms  race 
by  using  It  as  an  excuse  for  Intensifying  the 
arms  race.  It  Is  tragic  that  this  process  was 
begun  before  the  Ink  was  dry  and  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  process  of  ratification. 
The  potential  advantage  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments Is  that   they  recognize   the  existence 
of   mutual   deterrence.   To   support   the  ob- 
jective of  mutual  deterrence,  we  must  not 
only  have  the  forces  necessary  for  a  8ec\xre 
deterrent,  but  we  must  adopt  a  national  at- 
titude and  program  which  understands  and 
recognizes  the  present  strength  of  that  de- 
terrent on  both  sides  and  does  not  appear 
to  undercut  the  security  of  the  Soviet  deter- 
rent or  to  belittle  the  strength  of  our  own. 
Having  at  last  achieved — through  SALT— 
a  recognition  that  world  security  rests  on 
enduring  mutual  deterrence,  we  must  not 
now   use   the   agreement   as   an   excuse   for 
embarking    on     the     development    of    new 
weapon  systems  which  can  only  feed  a  new 
arms   race   and    thus   undermine   enduring 
mutual  deterrence.  Take,  as  one  Uliistratlon, 
the  Multiple   Independently   Targetable  Re- 
entry Vehicles  (MIBV's) .  The  VS.  originally 
embarked    on    Its    program    for    developing 
MIRV's  because  of  a  concern  that  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  ABM  deployment  might  neutral- 
ize our  strategic  power  and  thus  erode  the 
security  of  our  deterrent.  With  ABM  treaty 
in  the  SALT  agreements,  this  cannot  hap- 
pen. There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  us  to 
develop  more  advanced  MIRV  systems.  There 
Is  every  reason  for  not  doing  so  because  this 
could    persuade    the    Soviets    that    we    are 
attempting    to   develop    a   fWst-strlke   capa- 
bUlty    and    threaten    the    very    vlabUlty   of 
SALT. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  not  belittle 
the  strength  of  our  own  deterrent.  We  have 
recently  been  subjected  to  a  stream  of  mis- 
leading statements  of  U.S.  wealtness  or  In- 
feriority, based  on  meaningless  numerical 
comparisons.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Soviets 
see  these  statements  as  what  they  are — crude 
attempts  to  blackmail  the  Congress  and  the 
public  Into  approving  funds  for  many  addi- 
tional weapon  systems.  But  should  the 
Soviets  take  these  official  statements  seri- 
ously— a  posslbUlty  which  we  cannot  ex- 
clude— they  may  believe  we  have  doubts 
about  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent — a 
belief  that  might  encourage  adventurism  on 
their  part.  A  graver  risk  la  that  this  false 
•calamity — howling"  will  confuse  and  alarm 
our  allies.  It  should  stop. 

The  Nixon  Administration  gives  a  variety 
of  excuses  for  Ite  strategic  weapons  accelera- 
tion. Some  of  its  spokesmen  profess  their 
adherence  to  the  concept  of  nuclear  superi- 
ority.   But    nuclear    superiority    has    little 
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meaning  when  both  the  VS.  and  the  VSSS.. 
can  kUl  tens  or  hundreds  of  mUUons  of 
people  even  after  having  been  subjected  to 
an  aU  out  surprise  attack.  Today,  both  sides 
have  and  can  retain  strategic  parity;  at  the 
same  time.  It  U  doubtful  If  either  side  has  or 
can  ever  have  precise  numerical  parity.  Stra- 
tegic parity  Is  a  situation  In  which  neither 
can  attack  the  other  without  receiving  a 
devasUtlng  blow  In  response.  In  strategic 
parity  neither  side  can  disarm  the  other  by 
means  of  a  first  strike. 

Today,  both  the  VS.  and  the  UJBJ3JI.  have 
a  parity  of  this  kind.  The  UJ3.  has  In  the 
neighborhood  of  6,000  strategic  nuclear  war- 
beads  which  can  be  used  to  attack  targeto 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  More  than  34)00  of  these 
can  be  launched  from  submarines  which  are 
lnv\Unerable  for  the  foreseeable  futiu-e.  As  of 
today,  the  Soviets  have  no  way  of  destroy- 
ing our  landbased  mlssUe  deterrent,  and  an 
Important  fraction  of  our  intercontinental 
bombers  can  become  airborne,  and  therefore 
can  evade  attack,  on  very  short  notice.  The 
primitive  Soviet  ABM  Installations  cannot 
significantly  reduce  the  abUity  of  our  mIssUe 
warheads  to  reach  their  targets,  and  the 
ABM  Treaty  formally  perpetuates  this  situa- 
tion. The  Rtisslans.  who  possess  a  sophisti- 
cated offensive  mlssUe  force,  also  have  a 
secure  deterrent  In  which  they  can  have 
confidence.  Strategic  parity  is  a  fact  of  life 
today  and  will  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Other  administrative  spokesmen  attempt 
to  Justify  satwtaglng  SALT  by  citing  the 
necessity  of  developing  weapons  with  a 
oounterfcMTce  capability.  This  would  serve 
only  to  Increase  the  risk  that  our  people 
might  be  subjected  to  a  preemptive  nuclear 
attack.  A  serious  attempt  by  the  VS.  to 
develop  counterforoe  weapons  for  attack  on 
the  nuclear  weapons  of  the  Soviet  Union 
oould  only  create  fears  of  UJ8.  aggreaslon 
since  such  weapons  would  be  undlstlngulsh- 
able  from  thoae  needed  for  a  first  strike. 
Moreover,  It  would  violate  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  SALT  if  w«  seek  to  acquire 
the  very  weapons  that  we  seek  to  preclude 
from  the  Busslan  arsenals.  This  would  erode 
the  present  state  of  stable  mutual  deterrence 
and  diminish  VS.  security. 

None  of  the  rationalizations  for  new  stra- 
tegic weapons  programs  are  persuasive.  None 
rest  on  valid  security  grounds.  This  escala- 
tion could  only  disserve  the  basic  objective 
of  stable  deterrence. 

sraATSGic  roacKS  to  mixt  thk  basic 

OBJSCTTVBS 

since  effective  deterrence  of  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States  or  Its  allies  is  the' fun- 
damental goal  of  our  strategic  plans,  the 
UJ3.  must  maintain  an  alert,  modem,  In- 
vulnerable strategic  force  which  friend  and 
foe  alike  wUl  recognize  as  able  to  produce 
unacceptable  destruction  in  a  retaliatory 
attack.  Our  strategic  force  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  and  varied  to  insure  the  invul- 
nerability of  the  force  as  a  whole  to  a  first 
strike  and  Its  abUlty  to  respond  and  reach 
selected  targets  regardless  of  Soviet  defenses. 
But  each  separate  element  of  the  tonie  need 
not  be  Invulnerable  under  every  contingency 
as  long  as  the  overall  deterrent  Is  not  Im- 
paired. Procurement  of  addltUmal  weapons, 
when  thoae  we  have  are  enotigh  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  as  an  organlaed  society. 
Is  not  required  merely  because  this  is  per- 
mitted by  SALT.  There  are  only  319  Soviet 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  100.000.  most 
of  which  can  be  devastated  by  a  single  nu- 
clear warhead.  Today  we  have  almost  6.000 
warheads  and  are  adding  to  this  number  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  day. 

To  match  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  nation 
weapon  for  weapon  ts  a  blind  alley,  not  the 
path  to  security.  MUltary  security,  not  po- 
litical expediency,  should  be  the  criterion 
for  procurement  of  new  weapons.  Not  a 
single  one  of  the  accelerated  strategic  weap- 
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(MIS  programs  which  the  administration  has 
sought  since  the  Moscow  Agreements  can  be 
defended  on  security  grounds  AU  of  them 
threaten  the  gains  to  peace  made  poeslble 
by  thoee  agreements. 

The  McOovem  deterrent  wUl  be  eompoeed 
of  41  Polarla-Poaeldon  submarines,  1,000  land 
baaed  ICBMa  In  hardened  sUos,  and  aoo  In- 
tercontinental bombers.  Theee  forces  can 
deUver  In  the  neighborhood  of  6,000  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  VSSA.  with  yields  that 
range  ttam  eeveial  times  to  more  than  100 
times  the  poww  o*  the  Hlroahlma  bomb. 

The  primary  element  to  our  strategle  fcreea 
Is,  and  should  continue  to  be.  the  baUlstlc 
mlBsUe  submarines.  The  present  Polarls- 
Poeeldon  submarines  are  Invulnerable  to 
antisubmarine  warfare  (A8W)  for  the  fore- 
seeable future;  the  vary  nature  of  a  system 
which  might  destroy  this  sutMnarlne  deter- 
rent is  unknown.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  a 
new  ASW  development  ever  threatened  the 
submarine  deterrent.  Its  deployment  would 
require  years  and  would  be  readUy  detected 
long  before  It  threatened  a  slaeable  fracUon 
of  our  fleet  and  In  ample  time  to  aUow  for 
effective  counter  measures. 

The  McOovern  Polarls-Poeeldon  force  will 
have  a  capability  of  launching  more  than 
4,000  warheads,  each  with  power  about  S  to  IS 
times  that  of  the  Hlroahlma  bomb,  and  the 
A'PM  Treaty  has  eliminated  any  concern  that 
the  Soviet  Union  oould  neutralhse  this  deter- 
rent power.  Thus  there  Is  no  mUltary  require- 
ment t(x  intt^ning  further  MIBV  warheads 
on  this  force  at  this  time  since  even  a  small 
fraction  of  the  existing  force  can  devastate 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tht  Polarls-Poeeldwi  fleet 
should  be  kept  up  to  date,  but  the  replace- 
ment now  of  these  submarines  by  the  new 
large  and  expensive  Trident  submarines  Is 
unnecessary  when  there  is  no  threat  to 
Polaris. 

By  1978,  when  the  first  Trident  would  be 
available  under  Administration  plans,  the 
oldest  of  the  Polaris  baUlstlc  mIsaUe  sub- 
marines wlU  have  been  opcratiainal  only  IS 
years,  the  prime  of  life  for  a  weU-dealgnad 
naval  vessel,  particularly  one  that  la  capable 
of  extensive  modemlaatk»  and  overhaiU. 
Trident  would  be  expensive.  This  submarine 
mlssQe  system  would  coet  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion at  a  unit  ooet  of  61  bllUon.  Mcreover, 
buUdlng  It  now,  when  the  nature  of  any  poe- 
slble future  threat  cannot  be  foreseen,  could 
even  reduce  our  security.  The  new  and  ex- 
pensive fleet  might  give  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity because  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  actual 
threat  that  has  aiisen.  It  seeTtiw  far  wiser 
to  wait  and  see  what  threat  may  develop 
since  we  wlU  have  adequate  lead  time  If  any 
break-through  in  ASW  techniques  in  fact 
occurs. 

The  submarine  mlasUe  deterrent  is  now 
supported  by  a  force  of  land-baaed  ICBMs 
and  Intercontinental  bombers,  but  even  If 
these  should  become  Increatfngly  vulner- 
able, there  Is  no  requirement  of  expensive  re- 
placements or  additions.  The  multl-bUllon 
dollar  B-l  program  would  add  nothing  of 
significance  to  our  strategic  strength.  ICBBik 
and  bombos  play  only  a  supporting  role  to 
the  Invulnerable  submarine  force.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  reasonable  scenario  by 
which  both  the  bombers  and  land-based  mis- 
sUes  can  be  destroyed  slmultaikeously. 

ABM  defenses  of  the  National  Command 
Authority  at  Washington,  D.C.,  or  of  the 
ICBM  site  at  Grand  Ftwks,  both  of  which  are 
permitted  but  not  required  under  the  ABM 
Treaty,  are  of  little  value  to  our  security.  The 
Washington  system  would  be  similar  to  the 
Soviet  Moscow  defense  which  military  au- 
thorities generaUy  agree  can  be  easily  over- 
whelmed. The  ability  of  the  National  Com- 
mand Authority  to  c^>erate  effectively  would 
not  be  enhanced  by  the  adrtltlnnal  few  sec- 
onds or  minutes  which  an  ABiC  defoise  of 
Washington  might  possibly  provide.  I^e 
Washington  ABM  la  of  no  value  against  the 


emerging  Chinese  threat,  and  at  best  of  very 
Uttle  value  against  nuclear  accidents.  Deeplte 
Its  uiiiliMiisas.  the  Nlzon  Administration  has 
propossd  to  wpmA  13-M  bUUon  on  Itt  dsploy- 
ment.  A  DemocraUe  Congrees  has  wisely  re- 
jected that  proposal.  We  must  no  tockger  seek 
parity  in  Hussian  tnistak^ss  The  ABM  defense 
of  the  Mtnateman  site  Is  neither  awsssary 
nor  eSeettve  for  protecting  our  deterrent  In 
llf^t  of  the  Moscow  Agreements.  We  should 
seek  a  complete  ABM  ban  Va.  future  SALT 
negotiations  but,  whether  or  not  thU  Is 
achieved,  our  ABM  piugram  should  be  con- 
centrated on  research  on  better  systems  as  a 
hedge  against  abrogation  of  the  Treaty,  rather 
than  on  the  deployment  of  expensive  hard- 
ware for  which  there  Is  no  need.  Nn  U  there 
need  to  ^pend  large  sums  of  money  for  so- 
phisticated systems  of  bomber  dsfense.  Now 
that  we  have  reoognlaed  In  the  Moecow  agree- 
ments that  there  Is  no  vtrkable  defense 
against  mlssUes  this  kind  of  expenditure  Is 
an  exercise  In  futlUty. 

Bessarch  and  Development  on  strategic 
weapons  should  be  supported  on  a  broad 
basis  so  that  scientific  advances  can  be  used 
where  necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance 
of  an  effective  U.8.  deterrent.  Tills  objective 
can  be  obtained  most  effectively  b/  a  broad- 
based  research  program  and  by  the  avoidance 
of  the  oomml'bment  of  large  sums  for  final 
development  and  procurement  of  new  weap- 
ons systems.  Our  present  Defense  R&D 
programs  aboiUd  be  recast  to  give  greater 
emphasis  toward  developments  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  sclenoe  laTead  of  q>endlng  large 
sums  on  applying  technology  of  the  past  to 
unnecessary  weapons  of  the  future.  This 
would  be  the  best  counter  to  the  danger*  of 
"technical  suijnrlse.'' 

Sound  strategic  planning  requires  a  broad 
base  of  solid  informaUon  on  the  weapons 
programs  of  potential  adversaries  so  that  we 
can  estimate  not  only  present,  but  future 
capabUltles  In  time  to  take  any  required 
oounteraetlan.  UJS.  IntelUgenoe  activities 
must  be  carried  forward  at  a  isvel  nscsssary 
for  sound  unUaterai  weapons  decHloof  mak- 
ing; and  also  to  verify  that  arms  limitation 
agreements  do  not  jeopardlas  our  security. 
Misleading  use  of  InteUlgenoe  predictions 
must  no  longer  be  used  to  Inflate  our  mUltary 
budgets  or  panic  the  country  into  raab  mUl- 
tary action. 

ASICS    CONTBOL 

Arms  control  Is  the  most  effective  and  least 
expensive  way  of  halting  nuclear  escalation 
and  thus  reinforcing  the  stabttlty  of  the 
mutual  deterrent.  Limiting  the  Soviet  weap- 
ons buUdup  by  agreement  is  far  safer  than 
attempting  to  acquire  a  capabUity  to  destroy 
these  weapons  In  a  nuclear  exchange.  It  also 
costs  less! 

The  Moscow  ABM  Treaty  placed  a  useful 
limit  on  ABM  systems,  albeit  at  a  hlglier  level 
than  might  have  been  possible.  By  Itself, 
this  Treaty  reinforces  a  state  of  mutual  de- 
terrence. The  ABM  Treaty  should  be  sup- 
ported and.  Insofar  as  possible,  strengthened 
by  attenq>tiiig  to  negotiate  a  complete  ABM 
ban. 

The  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Weap- 
ons places  a  numerical  freese  on  landbased 
ICBM  deployments  and  a  ceUlng  on  sub- 
marine missUes.  The  Interim  Agreement 
could  be  a  limited  but  useful  first  step  pro- 
vided that  both  nations  exercise  restraint  in 
their  continuing  offensive  weapons  programs 
It  should  be  supported,  but  on  the  realistic 
basis  that  it,  too,  relnfcMvea  mutual  deter- 
rence and  not  on  the  unrealistic  basis  of 
President  Nixon's  statement  of  June  29th. 
that  without  the  Moscow  Agreements  the 
Soviets  would.  In  five  years,  have  had  l.OOO 
ABM's,  1.000  IC3M*8.  and  more  than  90  mls- 
sUe submarines.  This  niTKIwxTIng  statement 
Is  Inconsistent  with  an  predictions  as  weU  as 
hlB  own  previous  statements  and  thoee  of 
other  senior  administration  officials. 

The  reetrlctloBs  te  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  replacing  old  mlasUes   by   new  one*  "are 
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quite  looM,  how»wer.  and  UMl««d  eocourage 
sucii  *  pnkcUo*.  We  should  »voUl  this  plU»U 
and  Instead  exercise  mutual  restxalnt  »o  tii»t 
u  may  be  powible  to  take  aiepe  to  »t»rt  con- 
iroiim*  Uie  qualltaUve  r»c«  oo  strategic  oX- 
fenalve  weapon*.  The  loophole*  In  the  In- 
terim Agreement  mu»t  be  cloaid.  aajl  It*  tacit 
•ndar*«J»eoi  ol  technological  campetlUon 
iiiu»i  be  reversed.  Arm*  conuoi  agreemenU 
must  not  become  the  excuse  for  escalating 
arme  budgeu.  The  adminlsUatlon  requeets 
lor  aoc«lerai«d  strategic  weapons  programs 
immedUtely  after  signing  the  Moscow  Agree- 
menu  are  inexcusable  in  this  period  whea 
our  national  resources  should  be  committed 
to  oui  most  urgent  national  needs. 

Every    effort   shoiUd   be    made    to   achieve 
control  on  MIBVs,  whose  acquisition  by  the 
Sovtats  could.  U  they  wore  suffldenUy  ac- 
curate and   numerous,   cause   concern   that 
they  might  be  a  threat  to  the  landbased  por- 
tion of  our  deterrent.  Actions  taken  during 
the  last  three  years  both  In  negotiations  and 
la  our  unilateral  UIRV  deployments,  and  in 
particular  our  widely  published  plans  to  de- 
velop   a    hard    target    MIRV,   preclude    any 
n.eanlngful  efforts  to  restrict  this  potentlaUy 
destabUlzlng   type  of  weapon.   Restraint   In 
our  development  programs  must  be  exercised 
and  a  realistic  proposal  for  limiting  MIKV 
developments  must  be  put  forward.  The  pro- 
posed V3.  development  of  an  advanced  ac- 
curate   MIRV    system    for    destroying    hard 
targets  such  as  mlssUe  sUos  wUl  be  of  no  real 
use  to  MA  *nd  Its  only  an  invlUtlon  to  the 
U3SE  to  develop  a  system  which  at  some 
future  date  might  threaten  our  Mlnuteman. 
The  Chinese  cannot  for  many  decades  de- 
velop  strategic  forces   which  could   In  any 
way  threaten  the  VS.  deterrent:   However, 
in   time,   the   Chinese   can   acquire   an    in- 
dependent deterrent  of  their  own.  and  no 
mUltiry  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  can  prevent  this.  The  best  means  of 
restraining    Chinese    nuclear    developments 
will  be  m  the  area  of  arros  control  and  a 
primary   objective  of  our  strategic  policies 
should  be  to  attempt  to  open  a  dialogue  with 
the  Chinese  in  this  area. 

We  should  negotiate  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban.  which  would  not  only  restrain 
the  never  ending  quaUUtlve  improvements 
in  nuclear  weapons,  but  which,  together  with 
the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  would  also  de- 
crease the  risks  that  other  nations  will 
aciulre  them  and  plunge  us  all  Into  a  nuclear 
catastrophe.  If  Serious  negotiations  on  a  test 
ban  treaty  are  undertaken  the  pressures  on 
China  and  Prance  to  Join  arms  control  dis- 
cussions would  be  greatly  Increased.  Despite 
major  Improrements  In  seismic  verification 
capabUltles  and  greatly  decreased  requlre- 
menw  for  additions  to  our  already  large 
\arlety  of  tested  nuclear  explosives,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  changed  its  negotiating 
position  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  from 
that  which  existed  In  19e3.  The  dlffleulty  of 
reaching  agreement  for  on-elte  iBspectlons 
no  longer  Is  a  reason  for  not  negotiating  a 
test  ban.  It  Is  now  merely  an  excuse. 

The  life  of  our  submarine  mlasUe  deter- 
rent force  can  best  be  extended  by  negotiat- 
ing controls  on  antisubmarine  warfare  tech- 
nique* and  tactka.  which  have  partlmUar 
application  to  the  deetrucUon  at  ballistic 
mlMlle  submarlnee.  TlilB  would  be  more  ef- 
fective and  far  cheaper  than  buUdlng  an 
expensive  replacement  for  Polaris. 

The  practice  of  procuring  w«^>ona  as  "bar- 
gaining ohlpe"  for  arms  control  oegotlatlona 
must  be  discontinued.  The  true  bargaining 
chip  U  the  aWMty  or  tbieat  to  buy.  not  the 
purchMA  tta^,  bwauM  aipenence  haa 
shown  that  once  tbe  wMpon*  tJtfm  la  ac- 
quired it  is  not  lately  to  be  oa«o«lKt«l  away. 
It  IMS  beaa  <imxxoauXnUA  by  ttie  Momov 
AgTMsaente  that  iirocuzlnc  wecjxMu  tor  na- 
gottfttlnc  purpoM*  only  aervaa  either  to  In- 
oreaae  the  lereU  ai  tb»  aroMUDanta  on  both 
■UlM.  or  to  prewaat  aohiaTlng  any  Unttatton 
tXttl 


The  application  of  the  "bargaining  chip" 
theory  by  the  Nixon  adminisfratiou  led  to 
the  expensive  decision  to  oomjpence  deploy- 
ment of  the  SaXaguard  ABM.  As  a  result,  the 
ultimate  treaty  permlie  a  llsUted  ABM 
which  neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  need.  The 
application  of  the  "bargaining  chip"  theory 
led  to  our  premature  MIRV  development. 
This  itsalf  haa  made  It  difficult  if  not  Im- 
poaaible  to  obtain  agreement  on  a  general 
ban  oa  MIRV  deployment.  It  provldaa  a 
stimulus  to  a  Soviet  MIRV  deployment  which 
could  again  spur  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  should  not  make  the  nUstake  again. 

CONCLUaiOMS 

(1)  The  overriding  objective  of  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  policy  is  to  deter  any  nation 
from  initiating  a  nuclear  attack  against  the 
United  States  or  Its  allies.  Our  policy  must 
be  to  obtain  this  objective  through  secure 
mutual  nuclear  deterrence.  Arms  control 
agreements — properly  negotiated  and  carried 
out — are  essential  steps  In  carrying  out  this 
policy. 

(2)  The  Moecow  SALT  agreements  are  Im- 
portant In  that  they  recogniM  the  existence 
of  secure  mutual  nuclear  deterrence.  They 
should  be  supported  by  a  policy  of  mutual 
restraint  In  those  areas  not  foreclooed  by 
provlslon3  of  the  agreement.  The  agreements 
should  not  be  sabotaged — as  the  Nixon  ad- 
mmlstratlon  proposals  would  do  by  using 
them  as  a  "hunting  license"  for  expensive 
new  Mreapons  systems  not  only  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  ABM  ban  but  also  threat- 
ening the  continued  vlabUlty  of  SALT  Itself 
by  persuading  the  Soviets  that  we  are  at- 
tempting  to  undermine  mutual   deterrence. 

(3)  Nuclear  superiority  Is  meaningless 
when  both  the  US.  and  the  USSR  have  to- 
day sufBdent  weapons  to  klU  tens  or  even 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  Today  the 
two  nations  have  a  strategic  parity  of  deter- 
rence and  this  condition  wUl  continue  for 
the  foreseeable  future;  however,  ntimerlcal 
parity  in  each  type  of  strategic  weaponry 
Is  a  false  goal  In  light  of  the  wide  dlflerencee 
between  the  two  countries  In  technology  and 
geographic  factors. 

(4)  The  Polarls-Poseldon  fleet  should  not 
be  replaced  now  by  the  Trident  submarine 
system.  This  replacement  Ie  unneceasary; 
there  Is  now  no  serious  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  Polarls-Pooeldon  system.  This  replace- 
ment would  be  expensive,  It  would  ooet  at 
least  tSO  billion;  and  It  could  even  be  dan- 
gerous, alnce  Its  design  and  deployment,  be- 
fore we  know  a  future  threat,  could  give 
us  a  false  sense  of  safety  11  any  unantici- 
pated threat  should  develop. 

(5)  The  two  ABM  system*  permitted  but 
not  required  imder  the  SALT  agreements  do 
not  contribute  to  our  security  and  ahojild 
not  be  develc4>ed.  Our  ABM  program  should 
be  concentrated  on  research  rather  than  on 
deploying  expensive  systems  that  we  do  not 

need. 

(6)  Weapons  procurement  must  not  be- 
come the  alave  to  technological  Innovation. 
Nvw  weapons  systems  should  be  developed 
only  when  they  Implement  our  basic  objec- 
tive of  matntw'nlng  a  secure  nuclear  deter- 
rent. Research  and  development  should  be 
pushed  on  the  frontlera  of  Bclence,  but  not 
for  replacing  today's  weapons  with  yester- 
day's technology. 

(7)  A  major  effort  must  be  made  to  fur- 
ther our  national  security  through  arms  con- 
trol, with  particular  emphasis  on  strength- 
ening the  Moscow  agreements  by  placing 
limitations  on  deetablllzlng  quailUtlve  In- 
novations and  by  bringing  China  Into  arms 
oontitJl  diacuaaiona.  "Hie  fallacious  "bargain- 
ing chip  theory— which"  haa  already  resulted 
In  an  uaooooaeary  and  expenMve  ABM  d«- 
ploymeat  and  a  treaty  permitting  ABM  sys- 
tems which  nettber  we  |u>r  the  Sovle«a 
need — must  be  abandoned. 


IV.  Oknekai.  Pvmpoai  Fcaicas 
(Presented    by    Vice    Chalrmaa    Oene    La 
Racque,  Rear  Admiral,  U.8.  Navy,  retired) 
Pour  of  every  five  dollars  In  the  total  de- 
fense budget  are  used  to  pay  for  general  pur- 
pose forces:  ground  combat  divisions  of  the 
Army   and   Marine   Corps,   tactical   aircraft, 
naval  warships  (except  ballistic  mIssUe  sub- 
marines)   and  the  airlift  and  s^a-llft  forces 
required  to  support  deployment  of  these  ele- 
ments. We  should  rely  upon  general  purpose 
forces   to   deter  conventional   aggression  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China  ancCshould  de- 
terrence  faU,  to  defend  and  counterattack. 
Our    general    purpose     force    posture    Is 
plagued  by  waste  and  Inefficiency.  The  United 
States  should  have   a  leaner,  tovigher  mlil- 
lary  force,  but  one  that  is  fully  adequate  to 
meet  American  commitments  *nd  Interests 
in  the   1970s.  To  do  this  will  require  that 
outmoded    concepts   and    wasteful   practices 
be  Jettisoned  and  that  a  new  approach   be 
taken  to  revitalize  America's  general  purpose 
military  force. 

.\.  A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  CSNEXAI.  PURPOSE  rOBCB 
PLANNING 
Planning  for  today  and  tomorrow,  not  yes- 
terday. Significant  political  changes  have 
taken  place  In  the  world  during  the  past 
decade.  Economic  growth  In  Western  Europe 
has  continued  and  there  has  been  clear 
progress  toward  a  detente  between  our  major 
NATO  allies  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  hostility  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  China  has  deepened,  and  a 
sizeable  part  of  the  Increase  In  the  Soviet 
military  budget  during  the  late  1960's  was 
used  to  finance  a  buildup  along  Its  China 
border.  We  still  need  a  strong  military  force 
to  protect  otir  interests  against  possible  So- 
viet or  Chinese  aggression.  But  our  assess- 
ment of  the  world-wide  "threat" — and  the 
forces  needed  to  meet  It — must  take  account 
of  these  and  other  slgnlfleant  political 
changes. 

Policy  must  determine  forces,  rwt  the  other 
way  around.  Responsible  military  planning 
must  overcome  inertia  and  the  pressures  of 
vested  Interests  In  order  to  eliminate  older 
and  less  effective  weapon  systems,  excess  force 
units,  and  surplus  bases.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  now  has  some  300,000  troops 
in  Europe  26  3?ears  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II  Is  not  by  Itself  sufficient  Justification 
for  retaining  that  number  there  Indefinitely. 
Nor  should  we  allow  existing  farces  and  bases 
elsewhere  to  create  new  political  commit- 
ments to  host  covmtrles  or  to  generate  pres- 
sures for  military  solutions  to  eeeentlally  po- 
litical and  social  problems.  We  must  main- 
tain and  deploy  forces  to  meet  commitments, 
not  find  commitments  to  JtistUy  forces  and 
bases. 

Our  allies  must  bear  their  proper  share  of 
the  collective  burden.  Most  of  our  general 
purpose  force  expenditures  are  designed  not 
to  protect  the  continental  United  States 
against  conventional  attack,  but  to  aid  other 
countries  in  the  defense  of  their  own  people 
and  territory.  United  States  interests  are  well 
served  by  commitments,  such  as  those  to 
Europe,  to  Japan  aiMi  to  Israel,  and  they  must 
be  honored.  But  we  must  not  Ignore  the 
capabilities  of  our  allies  when  we  plan  our 
own  force  structure.  Nor  should  we  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  collective  de- 
fense burden. 

In  iceapons  development  policies,  tech- 
nology should  not  become  ••  end  in  itaelf. 
and  intraservice  rivalries  should  be  curbed. 
The  nUlitary  services  In  recent  years  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  acquire  weapons  which 
have  been  more  noteworthy  far  their  tech- 
nological complexity  than  their  basic  mili- 
tary effectiveness.  AJl  too  often,  these  exces- 
sively complex  weapons  have  performed  worse 
under  combat  conditions  than  the  lees  exotic 
systems  they  were  designed  to  replace,  or  the 
simpler  weapons  in  the  enemy's  Inventory. 
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Moreover,  the  high  unit  costs  of  these  new 
frespons  have  a  dangerous  effect  on  our  force 
structure.  As  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  ttoted  last  year: 

"If  we  can  afford  a  permanent  force  struc- 
ture of  only  on?-flfth  as  many  fighter  air- 
crafts  or  tanks  as  our  potential  adversaries — 
because  our  systems  are  about  five  tinaes 
more  expensive  than  theirs — then  a  futtire 
crisis  may  find  us  at  a  sharp  numerical  dis- 
advantage." 

We  must  also  put  an  end  to  wasteful  paro- 
chialism among  the  military  services  in  the 
weapons  procurement  process.  There  Is  no 
demonstrable  reason  why  each  service  must 
have  Its  own  close  support  aircraft.  Its  own 
heavy  lift  helicopter,  its  own  early  warning 
and  reconnaissance  planes,  and  its  own 
fighter  planes.  The  P-4,  for  example,  haa 
served  successfully  as  the  flrstllne  fighter  for 
the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Com- 
monality must  not  be  stressed  to  the  point 
where  Important  and  incompatible  capabili- 
ties are  compromised,  but  the  Individual 
services  must  complement  each  other  In  de- 
fending the  United  States  and  not  Just  com- 
pete with  each  other  for  the  largest  share 
of  the  United  States  defense  budget. 

Support  elements  for  our  combat  forces 
must  be  in  proportion  to  our  combat  capa- 
bility. We  have  military  forces  for  their  com- 
bat capability.  Support  elements  are  Justified 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  needed  to 
maintain  that  capability.  At  present,  how- 
ever, our  military  forces  have  too  few  fight- 
ers and  too  many  rear  echelon  support,  staff, 
and  administrative  personnel,  and  this 
"teeth-to-tall"  ratio  is  out  of  balance.  We 
now  have  assig^ned  to  top-level  headquarters 
I  corps-level  and  above)  enough  manpower 
to  man  nine  additional  Army  divisions.  This 
situation  has  grown  worse  under  the  Nixon 
administration  because  cuts  in  support  man- 
power have  not  kept  pace  with  cuts  In  com- 
bat forces. 

Force  planning  must  take  account  of  our 
mobility  and  our  potential  mobilization. 
Geographical  considerations,  coupled  with 
cur  naval  power  and  airlift  and  sea-Ufe  ca- 
pability, give  tis  a  worldwide  mobility  poten- 
tial that  Is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China.  There  can  never  be 
enough  forces  at  any  single  place  where 
fighting  may  start  to  cover  every  conceivable 
contingency.  Therefore,  we  should  deploy 
overseas  only  the  forces  required  to  make 
clear  our  determination  to  use  military  force 
In  defense  of  our  interests,  to  repel  any  lim- 
ited conventional  attack  and  to  blunt  larger 
attacks  imtU  reinforcements  can  arrive.  To 
support  these  active  duty  forces  we  need  a 
revitalized  and  modem  mobilization  capac- 
ity; this  would  significantly  Improve  our 
overall  capabUltles  while  at  the  same  time 
It  would  decrease  correspondingly,  the  size 
of  our  more  costly  active  forcea  deployed  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

We  should  continue  to  dismantle  our  ex- 
cessive and  anachronistic  overseas  base  and 
deployment  structure.  For  example,  there  Is 
no  military  need  for  our  residual  forces  In 
Korea,  and  our  commitment  to  the  security 
of  Japan  can  be  abundantly  demonstrated 
In  other  ways.  Agreement  has  already  been 
reached  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  remove  the  troops  in  Taiwan.  The  remote 
threat  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  aggression  against 
our  Pacific  allies  can  be  adequately  deterred 
and.  If  necessary,  repulsed,  by  our  alrpower 
and  the  Seventh  Fleet.  The  greater  part  of 
the  more  than  125.000  military  personnel 
stlU  engaged  in  fighting  the  Vietnam  war 
would,  of  course,  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  the  termination  of  that  tragic 
and  misguided  Involvement. 

Planning  should  recognize  the  potential 
for  arms  control  agreements  covering  con- 
ventional, as  well  as  nuclear  arms.  If  the 
United  States  limits  its  forces  and  deploy- 
ment only  to  those  It  genuinely  needs,  then 
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it  would  enoourage  other  nation*  to  exercise 
aim  liar  restraint,  because  it  would  be  in  their 
own  interest.  If  our  restraint  is  reciprocated 
by  our  potential  adversaries,  the  forces  genu- 
inely needed  by  both  sides  will  be  able  to 
decline  further,  and  both  express  and  tadt 
agreements  restricting  mutual  force  deploy- 
ments should  become  easier  to  achieve.  If 
this  restraint  is  not  matched,  further  re- 
ductions would  have  to  be  deferred,  but  the 
forces  retained  would  be  sufficient  to  safe- 
guard our  interests. 

Adoption  of  these  new  force  planning  prin- 
ciples is  urgently  needed,  but  they  must  be 
carried  out  In  such  a  way  that  disruption 
and  dislocation  will  be  minimized  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  On  the  domestic  front, 
this  wUl  require  an  effective  program  of  eco- 
nomic conversion  to  Insure  that  affected  In- 
dustrial workers  and  geographic  areas  do  not 
alone  pay  the  price  for  restoring  a  balance  to 
our  national  priorities.  Internationally, 
changBs  In  forces  and  deployments  will  have 
to  be  taken  gradually  and  in  full  consulta- 
tion wtth  our  allies.  Through  careful  plan- 
ning and  consultation,  both  allies  and  po- 
tential adversartea  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  a  new  approach  to  force  pi».nning 
maintains  forces  which  are  ftilly  adequate  to 
meet  our  international  needs  and  obligations. 

B.    APPLICATIOPI  or  TKE  NEW   PaTNCIPlXS   TO 
THX   DSyBNSX  POOTTTBI 

Applying  these  new  force  planning  prin- 
ciples to  produce  a  detailed  defense  program 
Is  an  Immensely  complicated  task,  and  a 
variety  of  alternative  programs  consistent 
wUh  the  principles  can  be  constructed.  The 
following  illtistrattve  examples  show  how 
these  principles  might  be  applied  to  specific 
elements  of  America's  general  purpose  forces. 

rocticol  Air  CapabUitiea.  Increased  em- 
phasis shovild  be  placed  on  the  most  lmp>or- 
tant  tactical  air  missions:  battlefield  air  su- 
periority and  close  air  support.  Deep  Inter- 
diction of  logistics  and  commimlcatlon  lines, 
the  limited  effectiveness  of  which  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  In  Indochina,  should  be 
relegated  to  a  subordinate  role.  The  ability  to 
meet  these  high  priority  tactical  air  missions 
can  be  assvu-ed  by  the  development  of  low 
cost  air  superiority  aircraft  (a  lightweight 
fighter)  and  close  support  aircraft  (the  X-X) 
designed  from  the  bottom  up  specifically  for 
these  missions. 

ffaval  Forces.  We  can  reduce  the  number  of 
aircraft  carriers  In  the  fleet.  whQe  maintain- 
ing and  In  some  areas  Increasing  our  naval 
forces  devoted  to  other  missions  now  provid- 
ing tactical  air  power.  Aircraft  carriers  have 
become  Increasingly  vulnerable  to  new  air, 
surface,  and  submarine  weapons  which  have 
been  developed  during  the  past  decade.  In 
light  of  this  vulnerability  and  the  high  costs 
of  sustained  carrier  operations,  the  Air  Force 
should  have  primary  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding taotlcal  air  support  to  our  ground 
forces.  The  Navy's  principal  missions  should 
be  to  keep  sea  lanes  open  and  to  provide  a 
capability  for  mobile  force  projectim  into 
areas  of  critical  concern.  Since  there  are  now 
16  aircraft  carriers,  six  of  whl^  (counting 
one  nearly  complete)  were  commissioned 
since  1960,  there  Is  no  need  for  the  new  air- 
craft carrier,  the  CVN-70.  which  according  to 
the  Pentagon,  will  cost  II  billion.  Similarly, 
the  very  large  naval  escort  construction  pro- 
gram currently  vmderway  should  be  scaled 
back  subotantlaUy. 

Land  Forces.  We  must  give  full  effect  to 
the  increased  capabUltles  which  '•^ti  t>e 
achieved  through  better  utilization  of  our 
mobilization  c^abllltles  and  an  improve- 
ment In  our  "teeth-to-tall"  ratio.  It  would  be 
poesible  for  us  to  Eoalntaln  virtually  un- 
changed combat  capabilities  at  stibstantlally 
reduced  costs  If  we  eliminated  unneeded 
command  and  support  penonnel.  and  re- 
turned to  a  concept  of  field  d^loyment  more 
spartan  than  our  current  overseas  American 
suburbs. 


C.  OUm  COMMQICXHTS 


Although  new  oondltlons  will  requlss  ra- 
vlew  of  military  comsattments  mads  In  other 
tliass  and  drcumstsnoes.  the  United  Statss 
will  obTknisly  continue,  m  its  own  Interast, 
to  be  assoolated  with  various  forms  at  Joint 
defense  anrangsxnents  in  many  areas — NATO, 
Kurope,  laraal,  Japan,  Australia,  and  Mew 
Zealand,  to  name  only  the  most  obvious.  Xh« 
atiillty  of  forces  planned  under  the  guide- 
lines outlined  aJove  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments In  the  future  Is  illustrated  by  con- 
sideration of  the  cases  of  NATO  Europe  and 
Israel. 

NATO.  The  security  of  Kurope  Is  a  Joint  In- 
terest and  a  Joint  respooslblUty  <rf  the  United 
States  and  other  NATO  nations  In  tt>e  un- 
likely event  of  a  full-ecale  war  in  Baro|M,  the 
full  potential  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  P»ct 
forces.  Including  tbelr  mohUlsatton  poten- 
tial, would  be  brotight  to  bear.  Accordingly, 
United  States  farces  depitoyed  in  Surope  must 
be  sufficient,  together  with  their  allied 
counterparts,  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the 
seriousness  of  our  oailitary  commitment  to 
Europe  and  to  convince  the  Warsaw  Pact 
that  any  Idea  it  may  have  about  a  "quick  vio- 
tory"  or  military  threats  for  poUtlcal  pur- 
poses la  impossible. 

The  American  political  commitment  to 
NATO  requires  a  substantial  Invsstment  of 
military  forces.  But  there  Is  no  legltlmats 
requirement  Indefinitely  to  keep  the  current 
S19.000  level  of  Buropean  deployment.  A 
reduced  number,  properly  constituted,  de- 
ployed, and  equlped,  backed  by  a  revitalized 
mobilization  and  re-lnforcement  capability 
would  do  the  Job  as  well.  Any  reductloa  In 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe  must  be  preceded  by 
extensive  consiiltatlona  with  our  NATO  allies 
although  the  ultimate  decision  on  the  re- 
deployment ot  a  sovereign  nation's  forces 
must  rest  with  that  ri«.ti«^n 

NATO  t(xc«a  In  Kurope  must  always  be 
capable  of  effectively  blunting  any  Warsaw 
Pact  advance  in  Its  early  stages.  An  traptunwd 
United  States  mobilization  capability  would 
enable  NATO  at  least  to  match  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  la  the  event  of  full  mobilization  cap- 
ability on  each  side,  even  after  reductions  in 
UB.  deployed  forces  In  Buroije.  This  bslsmoe 
of  conventional  military  forces,  coupled  with 
the  risks  of  nuclear  escalation  Inherent  In  a 
major  conventional  conflict  backed  by  a  firm 
American  commitment  should  be  fully  suffi- 
cient to  deter  the  outbreak  of  large-scale 
conventional  conflict  in  Europe. 

Israel.  We  must  give  full  support  to  Israel's 
defense  of  her  right  to  live  within  secure 
and  defensible  borders. 

Military  equipment.  Israel  has  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  to  the  world  that,  given 
the  necessary  tools,  she  can  d^end  herself 
sgalnst  the  threats  possd  by  her  nelghbars. 
singly  or  in  comhtnatloB,  but  Israel  must  be 
provided  both  the  credits  and  military  mate- 
rial needed  to  deter  such  am  i  lies  Inn  and  to 
defend  herself  should  hostllltlM  again  occur. 

American  presence,  "nte  Utelted  States 
must  naatntaln  foroes  ot  Its  own  In  the 
Mediterranean  to  symboUis  oar  reeolve  to 
neutrallae  any  threat  to  Israel's  asenrtty  ta- 
v<^Tlng  the  Soviet  Union.  Actual  use  of  these 
f  orcee  would  be  necessary  only  In  the  event 
of  direct  Intervention  by  Soviet  combat 
foroes.  Israeli  leaders  have  themselves  em- 
phasized their  confidence  In  thetr  ablUty  to 
cope  with  local  threats  without  direct 
United  Btatee  Invt^venkent.  NeverOnelsaB,  the 
contlnusd  peacetime  preeenoe  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet  Is  essential  to  signal  our  inteiest  ta 
the  Middle  Ksst  and  to  deter  Soviet  jiieiius 
on  Israel. 


O.   WHAT  rr  MIGKT  TAXZ  TO  BO  TXB  JOB 

The  prospects  of  a  conventional  war  with 
the  Soviet  Unim  have  redueed  over  *i»w 
and  today  they  must  be  iibisWsibi 
if  not  InconoelTable.  given  the  tarzlkl* 
of  escalation  ot  nuclear  war.  But  oBtU  thatw 
has  been  a  basic  change  In  the  nature  of 
International   relations,  the   United  States. 
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ftlons  with  lt«  H\Vn.  mu«t  continue  to  hM,v 
auactent  g»n.r»l  purpow  tanm  to  give 
eredlbUlty  to  our  eupport  at  aUlanoe  ooii- 
nMaoM,  both  In  our  <ltploni»tlc  efforU  and, 
tf  need  be.  in  w»rf»re.  Weete  tMX  inefficiency 
debUttate  our  forcee.  We  muet  endeavor  to 
make  tbem  "lean"  and  combat  reedy. 

Wbat  are  the  "threaU"  that  US.  armed 
forcee  manpower  muet  defend  agalnrt?  The 
Defenae  Department  hae  poetulated  the 
nhieat"  of  Soviet  acgreaelon  in  Kurope  in 
tYmn  terms: 

"WhUe  we  do  not  conelder  aggreeelon  by 
the  nasa  llkely  In  the  present  political  cli- 
mate the  fact  remalna  that  the  Soviet*  have 
%  vital  intereet  In  pieeerving  the  ftatua  quo 
in  Central  Burope.  A  orlela  that  could  lead 
to  a  conflict  could  arlae  If  the  poUtlcal  situ- 
ation fubetantUUy  changwl  In  a  way  which 
threatened  the  USSR  or  lU  hegemony  over 
iMtem  Surope.  Such  a  crlals  couid  eecaUte 
to  hoetUltlea."  (ampbaala  added) 

To  meet  thla  rather  vague  and  unlikely 
"threat"  the  United  Statee  la  currently  keep- 
ing 319,000  mUltary  perwjnnel  on  duty  in 
Burope.  Thle  la  a  greater  number  than  we 
bad  there  immediately  prior  to  the  Berlin 
buUdup  of  IMS.  Theee  mUltary  people  are 
eaelgned  aa  follows: 

U.S.  EUROPtAN  MANPOWER  LEVELS 
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manpowar 


Comtat  I         Support  > 


UA  Army.  Europe: 


UvWanwppoft 
BwliiibriiMi*  .. 
MiailataraM... 
Stntwie  intrti- 


ODm: 

iupport 

DOO/loint  KtivitiM. 
FrM  wprW  wpaort. 
fiMMCiiwppan 


(I 


Ottar  eommandi/ 

•I 


64,736 

89,145 

3.  SCO 

21. 218 


801 
72S 
294 

2.901 

14.678 


27, 210 

37,440 

1,621 

8,912 


37,&26 

51,705 

2.239 

12.306 


32 

801 
726 
294 

2,901 

14.678 


Ton* 

OOMrdMMMti: 
\}X  Air  FbetP. 


UA  Nny  Europ* 
MMiaMRML.. 

CommaRd,  iirtit- 
UaMMMMl 
eommunicstton. 


198.391 
50.000 
20.000 

50.000 


75,183 


123.208 


Grand  total 318,391 


1  Computad  on  *•  Army  diviJion  combat  to  support  ratio 
o«  42  to  58  parcant 


There  are  an  addtuonal  220,000  mUltary 
sponaored  dependents  m  Europe.  Ccnsldw:- 
IM  the  emargwicy  need  t»  evacuate  them. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  approximately 
35%  of  these  dependents  are  under  three 
yean  of  age. 

A  ■nallM'  amount  of  U.S.  oanventlonal 
manpower  stationed  In  Europe  oouid  actu- 
ftUyprovlde  a*  much  "flexlbUlty"  ae  the  pres- 
ent force  without  lowering  the  nuclear 
threshold— and  at  far  lees  cost.  However,  the 
piwent  number  of  ais  stationed  In  Europe 
hjtf  been  termed  sacrosanct  because  of  their 
supposed  role  as  "hostages"  and  "bargaining 
chlpa"  in  vaguely  projected  dlacuselona  of 
Mutual  Balanced  Force  Eleductlons  by  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Agreements  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  mutual  troop 
reductions  should  be  pursued,  but  should  not 
hold  up  m«as\ires  to  Improve  the  efllctoncy  of 
UJ3.  forcee  by  substantially  thinning  out  un- 
needed  non-combat  personnel. 

In  Asia,  deeplte  the  Improving  climate  in 
relations  between  North  and  South  Korea, 
and  a  North  Korean  offer  for  a  mutual  re- 
duction of  military  forces,  the  U.S.  con- 
tmuee  to  station  40.000  military  personnel  In 
South  Kore*L  One  Infantry  division  of  leas 
than  15,000  men  iB  the  principal  combat  ele- 


ment of  this  U.S.  force.  There  an  f«w,  if  any, 
VAlld  mUitary  reasons  for  continuing  (a*  we 
have  for  23  years*  to  station  an  infantry 
division — Ijacked  up  by  tho\isands  of  support 
troops — in  South  Korea.  The  South  Korean 
Army  proved  its  oomt>at  effectiveness  to  the 
Korean  War  and  more  recently  in  Vietnam- 
It  is  neairly  twice  the  size  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean Army  and  Is  backed  up  by  a  large  trained 
mllltla.  There  are  no  Soviet  or  Chinese  divi- 
sions stationed  In  North  Korea.  U.S.  man- 
power deployments  in  South  Korea  long  ago 
flnlahed  their  original  mission  of  tx)lsterlng 
South  Kcarea's  fighting  ability.  They  now 
serve  no  legitimate  military  purpoee  m  the 
defense  of  U.S.  National  Security  and  should 
be  withdrawn. 

In  Southeast  Asia  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion continues  to  deploy  roughly  126.000  mil- 
itary personnel  in  support  of  the  armed  forces 
of  South  Vietnam.  U.S.  military  personnel 
have  been  advising  and  supporting  these 
armed  forces  since  1956.  If  after  a  period  of 
sixteen  years  of  support  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  still  unable  to  "hack  it"  on  their 
own,  then  the  time  has  oome  to  realize  that 
further  support  and  advice  would  be  to  no 
avail  and  to  cease  to  deploy  American  mili- 
tary manpower  in  such  a  purposeless 
mission. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Realistic  assiimptlons  and  principles 
must  be  utUlzed   In  planning   our  general 

.  purpose  force  structxire.  Theee  guidelines  In- 
clude the  following: 

(a)  Policy  mtist  determine  forces,  not  vice 
versa. 

(h)  0\ir  allies  must  aanime  a  proper  shan 
of  o\ir  common  defense  burden. 

(c)  Poroee  should  be  prepared  for  today's 
conditions  and  tomorrow's,  not  World  War  II. 

(d)  Combat- to-support  and  enllsted-to- 
offlcer  personnel  ratio*  shotad  be  much 
higher  than  at  preeent. 

2.  The  application  of  the  ctirrent  guide- 
lines will  enable  us  to  meet  our  commitments 
at  a  reduced  coat  due  to  the  creation  of  a 
lean,  hard  fighting  force  with  capabllltlee 
superior  to  the  current  fat  mUltary  eetab- 
llahment.  Specifically: 

(a)  Reduction  in  our  forces  currently  sta- 
tioned In  Burope  can  be  achieved  without 
weakening  our  NATO  comnUtment. 

(b)  We  can  and  must  provide  Israel  with 
the  mUltary  equipment  It  requlne  to  cope 
with  local  threats  and  at  the  same  time  our 
military  presence  In  the  Mediterranean  must 
dramatize  our  determination  to  protect 
Israel's  security. 

(c)  Unneeded  and  wasteful  overseas  devel- 
opments and  bases  must  l>e  eliminated. 


TOP  KKAVT  roacKs 


V.  MlLITABT    MANPOWBB 

(Presented  by  Vice  Chairman.  James  M. 
Gavin,  lieutenant  general,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired) 

The  cost  of  manpower  Is  more  than  half  of 
thla  year's  defense  budget.  Manpower  has 
been  by  far  the  biggest  single  factor  tending 
to  mcrease  mUltary  spending.  Between  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1973,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget  roee  by  •IS.T  biUlon.  More  than 
80  percent  of  this  tacreaae.  or  820.8  blUlon. 
came  from  Increased  pay  and  allowances  for 
military  personnel  and  clvUlans  employed  by 
the  mUltary. 

This  sharp  Increase  In  the  total  cost  of 
manpower  has  occurred  despite  the  fact  that 
during  this  same  period  manpower  itself  de- 
clined by  326,000  people. 

No  American  can  begrudge  our  fighting  man 
the  Increases  In  pay  and  Unprovement  In  con- 
ditions which  still  fall  whoUy  to  compensate 
for  the  hazards,  disruptions — and  dedica- 
tion— of  their  jobs.  But  the  total  costs  for 
military  manpower  are  so  high  as  to  suggest 
that  more  eflBclent  use  of  manpower  Is  an 
important  place  to  find  defense  budget 
savings. 


The  central  problem  Is  that  our  incrsM* 
Ingly  costly  manpower  is  not  being  usM 
efficiently. 

Our  mlUtary  forces  are  growing  more  and 
more  top-heavy  with  officers. 

This  fiscal  year  one  active  duty  officer  or 
noncommissioned  officer  Is  budgeted  for  each 
lower-ranking  enlisted  person  (privates,  sea. 
men  and  airmen).  At  the  end  of  1969  thla 
ratio  was  one-to-two. 

This  year  there  Is  one  general  or  admiral 
for  every  1,840  personnel.  At  the  end  of  1968 
this  ratio  was  one  to  2.900. 

To  maintain  these  excessive  ratios  of  sen. 
lor  officers,  our  military  forces  contain  un. 
necessary  layers  of  command. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  headquarten 
represented  by  these  layers  of  commantf 
throughout  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Is  8S.8 
billion  this  year. 

MXN    AND    riCHTINa    UNITS 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  man- 
power efficiency  In  emother  sense.  Year  by 
year  more  and  more  men  are  required  to  op- 
erate elements  of  our  fighting  forces.  Tha 
Brookings  Institution,  In  Its  study  of  the 
fiscal  1972  budget,  fotmd  that  the  total  Army 
manpower  per  active  division  had  increaaad 
by  19  percent  smce  1964.  It  found  that  Navy 
manpower  per  ship  increased  28  percent,  and 
Air  Force  manpower  per  aircraft  rose  16  per- 
cent during  the  same  period.  During  tlUs  pe- 
riod the  ratio  of  combat  to  support  pencm- 
nel  In  each  service  remained  about  the  same— 
an  indication  that,  while  manpower  per  unit 
Increased,  combat  effectiveness  did  not.  The 
percentages  of    "combat  *U1"  personnel  In 

each  service  are :  | 

I  Percent 

Army    * 

Navy   —  " 

Air    Force -  6 

Marines    28 

Admiral  Moorer  told  Congress  Febniary  17, 
1972,  that  whUe  U.S.  ground  combat  division! 
had  gone  through  Improvements  as  to  their 
equipment  during  the  preceding  year,  "... 
the  overaU  readiness  of  these  forces  has 
temporarUy  declined."  He  attributed  this  de- 
cline mostly  to  "severe  personnel  turbulence 
caused  by  heavier  than  expected  cuts  in  the 
FT  1972  personnel  strengths."  It  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  the  decline  came 
from  poor  management  of  personnel  rather 
than  from  cuts  themselvea. 

A  Defense  Department  rationallzaUon  has 
been  that  Increased  firepower  of  weapons 
enables  us  to  kUl  massive  numbers  of  people 
with  fewer  Americans  assigned  to  combat 
duty  WhUe  more  Americans  are  assigned  to 
support.  But  Vietnam  Is  a  vivid  demonstra- 
tion that  this  formula  does  not  necessarily 
mean  mUltary  success.  As  the  numbers  at 
combat  soldiers  were  lowered,  vre  compen- 
sated with  greater  use  of  weapons  of  Isige 
scale  destruction— artUlery  shells,  airborne 
rockets  and  bombs — which  have  kUled  many 
ClvUlans.  both  In  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
But  this  Indiscriminate  use  of  firepower  has 
done  nothing  to  Improve  the  prospects  for 
an  effective  and  accepted  government  in 
South  Vietnam. 

ROTATION 

Servicemen  In  the  U.S.  military  are  trans- 
ferred from  pest  to  post  far  too  frequently. 
This  year  the  Defense  Department  Is  biidget- 
ing  for  87.800  non-prcductlve  personnel  in 
transient  status  between  assignments.  This 
Is  3.7  percent  of  total  manpower.  A  further 
example:  In  fiscal  1971  the  Army  made 
1.896.000  Permanent  Change  of  Station 
(PCS)  moves  among  its  forcee  totaling  1,228,- 
000 — an  average  of  1.5  moves  per  man  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel  recommended  in  July.  1970.  that  thU 
unnecessary  rotation  be  reduced.  It  said: 


"Offlcers  and  enllst«l  men  an  rotatwl 
among  assignments  at  much  too  frwiuwit 
intervals.  It  U  clear  from  the  evldenoa  that 
rotation  practices  which  have  baen  foUowwl 
l^lt  m  (a)  excessive  and  waataful  oort  (b ) 
inefficiencies  in  management  and  (o)  dU- 
flcuity  m  fixing  reaponalbUlty." 

However,  except  for  reduced  coming  and 
Bomg  from  Vietnam,  there  has  t>een  no  basic 
^a^e  in  the  rotation  policy  throughout 
the  services. 

The  constant  moving  about  Is  costly  In 
human  terms.  Frequent  separations  hurt 
famUy  life  and  morale.  Kndlees  rotation 
brings  financial  problems  which  cause  skUled 
nersonnel  to  leave  active  service  m  search 
S^more  stable  careers.  Too  many  of  the  as- 
signments mvolved  m  the  rotation  an  ones 
which  mUltary  personnel  realize  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. ThU  kmd  of  duty  dims  the  prospects 
of  an  all-volunteer  Army  no  matter  how 
much  the  pay.  It  makes  for  boredom,  Idle- 
neea.  busywork  and  lack  of  sense  of  fulfiUlng 
national  purpose.  It  results  In  low  morale. 
low  retention  rates  of  personnel  in  the  serv- 
ices and  increased  drug  abvise  In  the  armed 
forcee. 

In  many  cases  the  constant  change  means 
that  mUltary  personnel  never  learn  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  their  Jobs.  Sometlmee 
there  are  more  tragic  consequences.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  aUowed  the  Army  to 
rotate  combat  commands  In  VletnsLm  every 
sU  months.  ThU  has  ensured  that  a  larger 
number  of  career  offlcers  could  get  their 
"tickets  punched"  with  combat  command 
time — eesential  for  promotion.  But  It  also  re- 
sults in  less  experienced  leadership  in  com- 
bat. No  doubt  some  of  the  56.000  soldlen 
kUled  m  Vietnam  have  paid  with  their  lives 
(or  this  mexpertenced  leadership. 

JT7STXCX 

The  state  of  mUltary  Justice  also  relates 
to  efficiency  of  manpower.  The  U.S.  military 
receives  an  extra  allotment  of  personnel  from 
Congress  to  make  up  for  those  confined  In 
the  stockade  and  the  brig.  In  fiscal  1972  this 
allotment  was  24.000  men.  The  flgvire  does 
not  mclude  man-hours  lost  m  non-Judiolal 
pimlshment.  MUltary  Justice  Is  in  dire  need 
of  overhauling  to  make  It  comparable  with 
civilian  systems. 

MUitary  Justice  has  never  been  an  ade- 
quate resoTirce  for  legal  redress  by  those  In 
the  lower  ranks.  Far  too  many  of  our  service- 
men view  mUltary  courts  as  an  instrument 
for  punitive  measures,  rather  than  as  a 
forum  for  a  fair.  Impartial  hearing  of  their 
legal  grievances.  Servicemen  have  too  long 
forfeited  their  basic  constitutional  rights. 
An  oath  to  defend  one's  country  should  not 
warrant  an  acceptance  of  second-class  citi- 
zenship status.  Minority  servicemen,  who 
have  hlstortcaUy  represented  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  percentage  of  the  lower  mUl- 
tary ranks,  have  borne  the  weight  of  puni- 
tive dispensations  by  the  military  courts. 
Black  Q.I.'s  compose  30.6%  of  those  con- 
fined In  the  Army's  world-wide  stockade  fa- 
cilities, over  5A%  of  those  In  Air  Force  con- 
finement facilities.  16.2 "r  of  those  In  the 
Navy  brigs  and  21  "'^  of  those  In  Marine  stock- 
ades. Less  than  1%  of  the  military  lawyers 
are  Black. 

There  Is  an  undeniable  need  to  redefine. 
to  broaden  and  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  servicemen.  Possibly  a  better  sys- 
tem of  military  Justice  would  restUt  In  lees 
manpower  being  wasted  through  punishment 
for  offenses  which  are  technical  transgres- 
sions of  mUltary  tradition  rather  than  true 
crimes.  More  importantly,  It  wotUd  improve 
manpower  efficiency  through  better  morale, 
and  it  woiUd  correct  a  serious  national  short- 
conUng. 

Testimony  received  before  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Black  Congressional  Cauciis 
raised  serious  questions  about  discriminatory 
use  of  pre-trial  confinement  in  the  miUt&ry. 


The  memben  of  tha  Caucus  recommended 
the  establishment  of  more  explicit  pre-trial 
confinement  conditions  and  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  uniform  oode  of  mUltary  Jus- 
tice which  would  remove  from  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion offenses  covered  by  existing  dvUlan  law. 

SACrSM 

Reasoning  that  racism  Impairs  defense 
readiness  and  operations,  the  official  poUcy  dl. 
recti vea  of  the  Department  of  Defense  strong- 
ly condemns  racial  discrimination.  Much 
was  done  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  years 
to  ensure  equality  of  treatment  for  aU  mUl- 
tary personnel.  Tet  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  reported  in  Its  hearings  that  this 
policy  Is  sometimes  subverted  by  lower  grade 
commanders  and  senior  non-commissioned 
officers,  the  people  with  whom  the  G.I.  deals 
most  of  the  Ume.  Mr.  WaUace  Terry,  former 
Saigon  Chief  for  Time  magazine,  in  testimony 
revealing  findings  from  a  study  he  con- 
ducted in  1989, states: 

"Seventy-two  percent  of  the  Black  enlisted 
men  said  that  the  mUltary  treats  Whites  bet- 
ter than  Blacks,  forty-eight  percent  of  the 
officers  agree.  In  the  questions  of  promotion, 
sixty-four  percent  of  the  Blacks  felt  that 
Whites  are  promoted  faster  than  Blacks, 
forty-five  percent  of  the  offlcers  agree.  Half  of 
the  Black  enlisted  men  and  twenty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  Black  offlcers  believe  that  Blacks 
are  getting  more  dangerous  duties  than 
Whites.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  enlisted  men 
and  forty-one  percent  of  the  officen  believe 
Whites  are  winning  more  medals  than 
Blacks  .  .  .' 

According  to  the  Caucus  report.  Black 
servicemen  represented  12.1%  of  all  enlisted 
personnel  In  1971.  but  Blacks  were  vastly 
overrepresented  in  the  low-skilled  combat 
specialities  (16.3%  Black)  and  In  the  serv- 
ices and  supply  speclaUtles  (19.6%  Black). 
They  were  far  underrepreaented  In  the  com- 
munications and  Intelligence  specialities 
(7%  Black)  and  in  the  electromcs  equip- 
ment speciality  (4.9%  Black).  Only  2.2%  of 
all  officers  are  Black. 

Racism  also  arises  in  the  mUltary's  medical 
operations.  The  Army  makes  no  provision* 
for  testing  Black  inductees  for  Sickle  CeU 
Anemia.  There  have  been  instances  where 
those  evidencing  various  forms  of  the  disease 
have  been  denied  medical  discharges.  The 
Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand,  enforces  regu- 
lations barring  personnel  who  show  the  sickle 
oeU  trait  from  flying  status.  Yet.  further 
research  Is  reqiUred  before  It  can  be  ade- 
qviately  determined  that  having  the  sickle 
cell  trait  alone  Is  a  sufficient  basis  for  re- 
stricting personnel  from  fiylng  status. 

A  disproportionately  high  number  of  less 
than  honorable  dischargee  are  given  to 
Black  GX's.  Biecent  Department  of  Defense 
figures  show  that  of  the  total  discharges 
given  Blacks  in  1970.  5%  were  given  under 
condltlona  other  than  honorable,  as  com- 
pared to  only  3%  given  to  Whites  under  the 
same  conditions.  Iljus  discriminatory  prac- 
tices continue  to  plague  the  minority  service- 
men from  Induction  through  discharge.  A 
growing  numbtf  of  Black  veterans  have 
Issued  complaints  charging  the  Veterans 
Administration  with  discriminatory  practloes 
in  providing  technical  training  and  educa- 
tional opportunities.  The  under-trained  vet- 
eran returns  to  the  Job  martlet  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

It  wlU  be  claimed  that  much  progress  has 
been  made.  But  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
any  discrimination  against  tboae  membere 
of  minority  gitrupa  who  serve  in  our  armed 
forces.  Awareneas  of  the  problem  and  deter- 
mination to  end  It  are  eesential. 
DITTa  ABuac 
Drug  abuse  in  the  armed  forces  la  wide- 
spread. In  1970  the  Navy  and  Marin*  Corps 
discharged,  or  took  disciplinary  action 
against  12.000  men  for  drug  addiction  or 
drug  related  offenseo.  Thirty  to  forty  per- 


cent of  the  addicts  serviced  by  this  ooun- 
try'B  drug  rehabUltatlon  and  treatment  pro- 
grams an  ex-aervloemen.  Then  have  been 
over  6,000  drug  connected  other  thmn  honor- 
able discharges  Issued  since  the  onset  of  our 
mUitary  Involvement  m  Vietnam,  l^e  De- 
partment of  Defense  eetlmataa  that  a  mini- 
mum of  300,000  servicemen  have  become 
drug  usara  in  Vietnam.  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration handles  leas  than  500  of  the  esti- 
mated 40,000  ex-eervloemen  addicts  In  New 
York — and  V.A.  primarily  offers  ntethadone 
treatment. 

Congressman  Morgan  F.  Murphy  (R-ni) 
lind  Congressman  Rot>en  H.  Steele  (R-Oonn) 
Bsued  a  study  on  the  "Wortd  Heroin  Prob- 
\»ta."  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  The  study  reveals  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary's handling  of  the  drug  problem  In  South 
Vietnam,  The  military  has  launched  a  four- 
point  program  consisting  of  education, 
amnesty,  rehabUlUtlon  and  suppreMlon. 
Materials  used  in  the  education  program 
have  been  criticized  as  inappropriate  and 
Ineffective.  The  amnesty  program  pronusee 
freedom  from  punishment  In  return  for 
accepting  medical  treatment.  BfUltary  offi- 
cials, fearful  that  the  program  would  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  esoapmg  naUltary  duty, 
have  limited  the  servicemen  to  one  request. 
In  1971,  3.468  addict*  In  the  servloe  partic- 
ipated In  the  drug  rehabUltatlon  program. 
The  recidivism  rate  was  reported  at  2S%. 
However,  follow-up  and  back-up  servloea 
provided  by  the  program  are  nominal.  MUl- 
tary authorities  have  no  adequate,  reliable 
procedures  for  early  detection  of  drug  addic- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  Vietnam  servicemen  below  the  rank 
of  sergeant  are  on  herom. 

Congressman  John  Murphy  (D-N.Y.)  re- 
cently stated  In  a  news  oonference  at  the 
National  Democratic  Club,  that  "The  crisis 
of  drug  abuse  facing  the  mUitary  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  mdlvidual  servloea  to 
oope  with  ..."  In  March,  1971,  Mr.  Murphy 
introduced  a  BUI  calling  for  more  extensive 
use  of  other  existing  Federal  prograzna  for 
the  treatment  of  Q.I.  addicts  and  an  end 
to  regiUatlona  which  require  dishonorable 
discharges  for  addicts.  Much  more  definitive 
supports  are  needed  for  soldlere  who  are 
victims  of  this  dread  problem.  Under  the 
Nixon  administration  O.I.  drug  addiction  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions. 


On  August  21.  1B70,  Secretary  of  D«feaa» 
Melvin  R.  LAlrd  annoimoed  a  major  shift  of 
poUcy — that  National  Quard  and  Reserve 
tinita.  Instead  of  draftees,  would  be  relied 
upon  to  back  up  active  f oroes  In  future  emer- 
gencies. Unfortunately.  In  their  present  state 
of  training,  equipment  and  ooordinatlon 
with  active  forces,  these  reserves  are  simply 
not  yet  up  to  that  Job, 

In  fiscal  1971,  we  spent  82.6  blUlon  on  the 
drill  pay  of  874,344  of  these  leeerve  forces. 
Of  that  ntimber  730,780  were  without  prior 
mUltary  obligation.  In  their  first  six  months 
they  were  given  basic,  advanced  or  specialist 
training,  then  were  asalgned  to  part-time 
training  with  reserve  specialist  training,  then 
were  aslgned  to  part-time  training  with 
reserve  units.  Ttila  part-time  training  has 
often  been  ineffective.  Too  often  men 
assigned  to  reserve  unite  are  given 
duties  different  from  the  specialties  in  which 
they  were  trained  Initially.  Too  often  they 
mtist  train  with  obsolete  equipment  \inder 
officen  not  famUlar  with  current  mUltary 
technique*.  During  the  Vietnam  buUdup. 
when  a  mllUon  young  Americans  were  being 
drafted,  roughly  another  mUllon  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  In  paid  status  In  the  re- 
serves. 

This  country  Is  now  spending  8600  million 
per  year  replenishing  equipment  of  the  re- 
aervee — a  totaUy  Inadequate  laval  tf  they 
an  to  have  a  real  mission.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  spend  billions  on  reserve  pay  whUe  giving 
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tbeM  forces  marginal  training  and  hand-me- 

more  aaulpplng  foreign  armed  forces  (f i  ♦ 
muionTflLl  1971)  than  It  does  equipping 

'^^jSrCcorps-  reserve  division  U  con- 
sidwed  available  for  combat  within  60  days. 
aSne  of  the  ten  National  Ouard  divisions 
which  baclc  up  the  active  rorc«  couW  be 
deployed  in  that  time.  Some  would  talce  six 
months. 

CONCLTTSIONS 

1  The  U.S.  armed  forces  must  be  made 
more  efficient  in  their  use  of  «a*«P°^"  „^/ 
^imlnatlng  costly,  unproductive  and  unnec- 
essary uses  of  personnel  ...t,^ 
^)  Bxcesslve  ratios  of  officers  to  enlisted 
D««onnel  should  be  reduced.  We  do  not 
Te^Sne  commissioned  or  non -commissioned 
officer  for  every  enlisted  man.  ^^,„„«, 
lb)  Excessive  layers  of  command  des^ned 
to  employ  more  top  level  officers  should  he 

''"l^r^e  alarming  t«nd  In  which  It  ta^es 
more  and  more  personnel  to  man  a  given 
combat  capability  should  be  reversed. 

S  Kxcislve  rotation  of  military  person- 
nel, which  is  costly,  mefflclent  and  bad  for 
morale,  should  be  reduced. 

a^e  Defense  Department  has  announced 
that  reserves,  rather  than  draftees.  wlU  back 
uD  active  U.3.  forces  In  a  future  emergency^ 
But  thlreservea  at  pn«ent  are  clearly  not 
up  to  this  job.  They  are  poorly  trained  and 
^uSped.  TTiert.  Is  no  real  plan  to  c°o«ilna^ 
mem  with  active  forces.  The  r««rves  could 
be  toproved.  mUltary  strength  greatly  en- 
bLiced  and  money  saved  through  the  fol- 

'°tT^in  more  of  the  Increasingly  costly 
acilveS  manpower  to  combat  dlv^lons^ 
ready  for  quick  deployment  with  their  own 

^fbT'S'a'^'^S-  Army  reserves  to  be 
rei^y  toVrovlde  longer-term  sustaining  sup- 
port for  the  active  divisional  role  now  re- 
^"mg  many  of  the  more  costly  «:tlve 
forces  Such  noncombat  support  roles  are 
freouently  similar  to  civilian  skills  of  re- 
[Tr^S?^  Even  with  minimal  training  they 
fould  be  rapidly  mobUlzed  for  support 
roles-more   rapidly   than   they   can   be  for 

combat  roles.  „u«„h     (n 

(C)  National  Guard  Forces,  which  in 
neacetlme  are  under  state  Jurisdiction, 
would  remain  organlwd  to  provide  back-up 
combat  divisions.  But,  with  ^tlve  dlvU  ons 
in  a  higher  state  of  readiness,  the  Ouard 
divisions  could  be  mobUl»d  under  a  longer, 
aivd   more   realistic,   time   schedule   than    is 

presenUy  the  case.  

such  a  plan  would  have  many  benefits.  It 
would  result  In  greatw  combat  readiness  and 
oapabUlty.  It  would  use  the  coetllest  man- 
power where  It  does  the  most  good.  It  would 
alve  the  Army  reserves  a  role  within  their 
capabUltles.  It  would  put  the  National  Ouard 
on  a  realistic  mobUlwitlon  schedule.  It  would 
Involve  for  the  first  time  true  coordination 
of  reserve  and  active  forces.  It  would  save 

money. 

3  MUltary  forces  made  leaner  by  increases 
in  efficiency  such  as  those  described  here 
will  be  better  fighting  forces.  Although  the 
rising  cost  of  manpower  Is  such  a  major 
force  pushing  defense  budgets  up,  important 
savings  are  possible  by  eliminating  wasteful 
manpower  practices. 

4.  The  present  system  of  mUltary  Justice 
must  be  overhaiUed  to  provide  our  service- 
men with  rights  comparable  to  clvUlans.  The 
Importance  of  this  transcends  the  money 
savings  which  might  result.  Servloemen 
should  not  become  second  class  cltlaens  when 
they  swear  to  defend  our  country. 

9.  Discrimination  to  the  armed  forces.  In 
aU  Its  forms,  against  any  race  or  minority 
must  be  rooted  out. 


VI.  MnJTABT  PnocxjtaatxsT 
(Presented  by  Vloe  Chairman, 
senator  Wrxiam  PaoxMiaa) 
The  procurement  of  major  we^KMis  sys- 
tems has  become  charaoterl»ed  by  misman- 
agement and  inefficiency.  P«.  waste,  sched- 
ule  delays,   and   performance  faUures  have 
become  the  hallmarks  of  the  weapons  ac- 
quisition process.  The  present  situation   Is 
not  only  coetly  in  terms  of  dclla«  that  could 
be  better  spent  elsewhere.  It  is  a  direct  cause 
of  oflonomlc  inflation. 

Misguided  government  policies  have 
helped  bring  about  a  deterioration  of  the 
nrr>pfc-  relationship  between  the  Department 
G'  Delense  and  defense  csontractors.  Olant 
firms  often  receive  special  and  favorable 
treatment  whUe  medium  and  smaUer  steed 
firms  are  gradually  being  driven  out  of  the 
defense  buslnees.  The  Pentagon  feeds  on  the 
technological  expertise  of  industry  In  order 
to  satisfy  Its  appetite  for  new  and  unneces- 
sary weapons.  Too  many  giant  contractore. 
on  the  other  hand,  end  up  soaking  the  public 
for  bUllons  of  doUars  annually  at  the  same 
time  that  their  uneconomic  practices  make 
them  dependent  for  their  very  survival  upon 
the  Pentagon's  indulgence. 

More  thin  a  decade  ago.  P««ldem  Elsen- 
hower in  his  farewell  address  noted  that  the 
conjunction  of  an  Immense  mUitary  estab- 
lishment and  a  large  arms  Industry  was  new 
in    the    American    experience    and    he    tola 
Americans   that   they   "must   guard  against 
the    acqulslUon    of    unwarranted    Influence 
whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military- 
Industrial  complex.'  Reform  of  the  procure- 
ment system  should  be  atoned  at  ««to«^ng 
a  sound  partnership  between  the  Pentagon 
and  defense  contractors  baaed  upon  a  genuine 
undenrtandlng  of  the  public  Interest.  It  wm 
not  mean  the  loss  of  our  defense  industry, 
but  rather  the  development  of  economically 
senaUjle  practices  by  both  govermnent  and 
industry— practices  that  wUl  benefit  the  two 
partners  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Under  the  present  system  of  procurement, 
the  inoentlvea  are  almost  the  reverse  of  what 
they  ou^t  to  be.  No  one  Is  motivated  to 
build  reliable  weapons  at  the  least  possible 
cost  Pentagon  officials  constantly  strive  for 
weapons  that  are  more  sophisticated  in  the 
hope  that  they  can  do  more  things.  The  result 
is  rprollferatlon  of  expensive  weapons  that 
are  burdened  with  unneeded  complexity  and 

'"^onSSS«    are   also   unlikely    to   reduce 
costs  under  current  policies.  In  their  eflorta 
to    obtain    new    contracts,    they    frequently 
niake  promises  about  ooete  or  technical  risks 
that  are  unjustified.  Sometimes  these  unjus- 
tified promises  are  recklessly  transmitted  to 
Oongrees  to  expedite  approprlaUon  requests. 
Qovemment  regulations  designed  to  guard 
against  contractor  "buy-Ins."  cost  o^wruns 
^  other  problems  are  tloppUy  enforced  If 
at  aU    The  government's  contractual  il«^ts 
are  often  waived  or  Ignored.  Instead  of  try- 
Ins  to  manage  programs  efflolently,  cutting 
costs    taking  steps  to  oorroct  problems  and 
enforelng  its  rights  undsr  the  contract,  the 
Pentagon's  typical  reaction  Is  to  pay  for  all 
cost  overruns,  accept  late  deliveries,  and  be 
satisfied    with    poor    performance.    Defense 
management  has  been  transformed   Into  a 
search  for  the  perfect  bailout  for  each  sick 
weapon  program. 

As  a  result,  the  coat  of  weiHPwns  systems 
has  skyrocketed  to  astronomical  heights  and 
the  United  States  may  be  pricing  Itself  out 
of  the  mUltary  market.  Unless  there  are 
fundamental  changes  m  the  way  weapons 
are  procured,  we  must  either  accept  fewer 
planes,  ships,  and  tanks  for  the  same  mis- 
Moms,  or  devote  even  more  of  our  resources 
to  national  defense. 

Some  of  the  procurement   problems  that 


have  been  Identified  pre-date  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  number  of  currentlymls- 
managed  weapon  programs  originated  b«or« 
SSent  Nixon  took  office.  But  since  then, 
the  Administration's  disregard  of  experience 
and  seeming  Indifference  to  waste  bave  been 
responsible  for  a  series  of  P™"^"^.^^ 
asters  that  are  costing  American  taxpayers 
bUllons  of  dollars. 

The  C-6A  cargo  aircraft  program  Is  a  clas- 
sic    example    of    mismanagement    Md    Inef- 
flclency  In  mUltary  Procurement.  OrlglnaUy, 
120  C-SAs  were  supposed  to  cost  $3.4  bUllon. 
Because  of  huge  cost  overruns,  the  P«nU»gon 
decided  It  oould  not  afford  to  buy  aU  the 
Planes  It  once  contended  were  necessaiy  for 
^tlonal   defense.   The   progrwn   was   thwe- 
fore  cut  back  to  81  planes.  Now  It  is  estl- 
mated  that  the  81  planes  will  ooet  the  gov- 
^^nt  $4.5  bUllon-^ver  a  bUllon  doUan 
more,  but  for  one  third  ^*''«\ P'*^**..    ,. 
In  addition,  numerous  structural  d^ecU 
have  ^n   discovered    In   the   C-6AJVlnp, 
have  cracked  In  tests,  an  engine  ripped  off  a 
plane    while    It    was    preparing   to   take   off. 
landing  gear  systems  have  failed  repeatedly, 
^d  two^C^A^  have  been  totally  destroyed 
in  accidents.  The  Air  Force,  which  has  ob- 
scured the  truth  about  the  defects  In  this 
program    from    the    American    people     has 
ne^S^heless  accepted  delivery  of  the  C-6A. 
knowing  they  have  numerous  major  deflclm- 
cles  and  has  agreed  to  pay  the  entire  costs 
of  correcting  the  deficiencies,  as  weU  as  the 
costs  of  the  two  planes  that  wwe  d«a»"*^- 
More  and  more  American  dollars  are  being 
used  to  buy  less  and  less  real  national  se- 
curity. It  18  anticipated  that  the  F-14  air- 
craft   wlU    coet     $20    mlUlon    apiece.    The 
original  estimate  for  the  costs  of  thU  pro- 
™  was  $11.5  mllUon  each.  It  la  interesting 
lo  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  able  to  pro- 
duce Its  Mlg  21  fighter  (in  U.S.  dollars  w^th 
US.  labor  coats)   for  approximately  $2  mU- 
llon  each.  For  the  same  number  of  dollars, 
the  Russians  can  put  10  planes  In  the  aU 
aealnst  one  American  aircraft.  Although  the 
F^i4  is  a  decade  newer  than  the  P-4,  there 
are  disturbing  doubU  about  whether  It  was 
the  right  aircraft  for  us  to  buUd  in  the  flrsi 

^^T^o  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  programs 
begun  by  the  Navy  In  recent  years  have  so 
mMiy  problems  and  are  in  such  great  dif- 
ficulty that  there  Is  a  serious  question  as  to 
when,  if  ever,  either  one  wlU  b«^feady  f« 
service.  The  first,  called  the  Landing  Heli- 
copter   Assault    Ship,    or    LHA.    has    ao   iu 
experienced   a  cost  overrun  of  about  MW 
mlUlon   and   Is  at  least  24   months  behind 
schedule.  The  Navy  reduced  the  size  of  the 
LHA  program  from  9  ships  to  6  ships  and  vrtll 
have  to  pay  the  contractor  around  $100  mU- 
llon  for  the  privilege  of  changing  Its  mind 
about  the  number  it  beUevee  It  wants  Con- 
gress   has    already    appropriated    a    bUUOT 
doUars  for  this  program  and  not  a  single 
ship  has  been  completed,  although  work  has 
been  under  way  for  several  years. 

Another  large  ahlpbuUdhig  program  is  the 
DD-963.  a  new  aeries  of  destroyers.  LUt«  tne 
LHA.  mistakes  and  mismanagement  on  tnis 
project  have  reached  scandalous  proportions, 
costs  have  Increased  by  a  billion  doUars  and 
undoubtedly  wUl  continue  to  climb.  As  wna 
so  many  Pentagon  programa.  delivery  scheo- 
ules  wUl  not  be  met  and  the  delays  could  be 
as  much  as  a  year  or  more. 

An  Army  program  caU«l  the  Oama  Ooet 
reveals  the  Irresponsible  and  careleaa  way  tax 
doUars  have  been  handled  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. The  Oama  Ooat  la  a  teuck  tWrt 
the  Army  planned  to  buy  for  $6,000  ^ie« 
to  replace  an  older  model  that  cost  $4,iw 
each.  It  waa  auppoeed  to  be  able  to  trajw 
over  difficult  terrain  and  through  water  as  » 
carrier  for  ariiUlery  plecea  with  we««)on» 
mounted  on  It.  To  perform  these  tasks,  it  hsa 
to  be  durable  and  relfckble* 


None  of  the  promises  made  for  the  Oama 
Ooat  have  been  f  ulim«l.  lU  unit  cost  is  now 
more  than  $16,000  each  and  going  up.  It 
cannot  be  used  to  carry  artillery  plMses.  It  is 
inadequate  as  a  pUtfonn  for  mounted 
wefM>ons.  and  when  It  goes  into  the  water,  it 
Bomstlmss  ainks.  Num«ous  components 
have  been  found  defective  axxd  unsafe.  De- 
Uverles  have  been  running  a  year  Ute.  The 
first  4,400  Oama  OoaU  aeoepted  by  the  Army 
were  too  faulty  to  be  used  and  had  to  be 
placed  in  storage  untU  repcOrs  could  be 
made  The  vehicle  v»as  auppoeed  to  have  the 
capabUlty  of  completing  10,000  miles  without 
a  major  faUuro,  but  It  U  so  unreUable  that 
the  Army  had  to  downgrade  this  requteement 
to  a  mere  76  mUes.  No  private  conaumer 
would  be  aatlafled  with  any  new  vehicle 
which  had  only  a  76  mile  warranty. 

After  the  expendlturea  of  $400  mUlion 
and  five  yeara  of  disappointing  results  in 
developing  the  Cheyenne  hellct^ter,  the 
Army  was  recently  forced  to  cancel  what  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  wasteful  and  extrav- 
agant attempt  at  constructing  a  close-sup- 
port aircraft. 

Upcoming  programs  threaten  to  repeat  the 
recent  miserable  performance  of  the  Penta- 
gon The  Army  is  currently  promoting  Its 
new  8AM-D  misaUe.  Original  price  estimates 
for  the  missile  program  were  $8.6  blUlon. 
but  now.  even  in  the  planning  stages,  the 
price  tag  has  been  Increased  to  $8.2  billion. 
And.  with  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  threat 
and  Its  utility,  8AM-D  might  weU  be  the 
kind  of  weapon  that  should  be  scrapped. 

The  examples  of  waste,  mismanagement, 
and  Inefficiency  are  not  unique  to  the  C-6A 
LHA.  DIV-963.  Oama  Ooat.  Cheyenne,  or  the 
3AM-D.  It  Is  practically  impossible  to  find 
a  major  weapon  system  with  which  this  Ad- 
ministration haa  been  associated  that  has 
not  suffered  a  large  cost  ovemui,  important 
technical  deficiencies,  or  significant  delays 
in  scheduled  deliveries.  The  most  recent 
figures  prepared  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  show  that  the  costs  of  46  major  weap- 
ons have  increased  by  $38.6  blUlon  over  the 
amount  originally  planned  for  those  same 
weapons.  These  overrun  costs  would  have 
been  even  higher  If  aU  of  the  ctmtracted 
weapons  had  been  built. 

It  Is  a  shocking  fact  that  the  Pentagon  It- 
self does  not  know  the  complete  number  of 
major  weapons  currently  In  progreee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  the 
Pentagon  does  not  maintain  a  central  file  on 
the  total  number  of  weapons  being  acquired 
or  their  costs. 

The  relationship  between  the  Pentagon  and 
the  defense  Industry  la  characterized  by  a 
series  of  abuses  that  make  a  mockery  of  free 
enterprise  and  the  contract  system  of 
procurement. 

Most  major  contracts  are  awarded  through 
negotiations  between  the  Pentagon  and  a 
select  elite  of  corporate  giants  rather  than 
through  competition.  In  1971,  only  10.7  per- 
cent of  the  $34.5  bUllon  In  defense  contracts 
was  awarded  competitively,  the  lowest  level 
of  competition  In  20  years.  The  dominance  of 
the  big  corporation  and  the  lack  of  real  com- 
petition adversely  affects  smaU  business.  In 
1971 ,  the  small  business  share  of  defeiise  con- 
tracts amounted  to  only  16.4  percent  of  the 
total,  the  lowest  level  In  eight  years. 

About  $14  blUlon  worth  of  government- 
owned  land.  buUdlngs.  and  equipment  bought 
and  p>ald  for  with  taxpayer  money,  has  been 
put  Into  the  hands  of  defense  contractors — 
supposedly  so  they  can  be  used  on  defense 
contracts.  Most  of  this  goverrunent-owned 
property  Is  held  by  the  giant  firms,  and  in- 
vestigations by  Congress  have  disclosed  that. 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  defense  contracts. 
It  Is  often  used  without  proper  authoriza- 
tion on  commercial  work.  Large  amounta  of 
equipment  are  simply  hoarded  by  contractors 
who  have  no  Immediate  use  for  It,  whUe  the 
government  buys  Identical  or  similar  new 


equ^ment  for  others  who  do  need  it.  The 
Pentagon  does  not  keep  ad«quaU  Inventories 
or  utilization  records  for  blUiona  of  dollars  of 
this  government -owned  property. 

Oovemment-owned  property  in  the  hands 
of  defense  contractors  has  become  a  gl&nt 
subsidy.  It  Increases  defense  profits,  encoiu'- 
ages  contractors  not  to  Invest  their  own  capi- 
tal, and  perncUU  the  large  flrnos  to  engage  in 
unfair  competition  against  smaU  contractors 
and  against  firms  who  do  not  have  defense 
contracts. 

Profits  on  many  large  defense  contracts  are 
beyond  the  level  of  what  la  fair  and  reason- 
able and  can  oiUy  be  categorized  as  excessive. 

An  inapectlon  of  146  contracts  held  by  some 
of  the  largeat  defense  contractors  revealed 
ain  average  profit  rate  of  28.3  percent  on  their 
capital  Investment  and  56.1  percent  on  total 
equity  capital.  Defense  profits  of  some  flxnts 
have  averaged  nearly  100  percent  per  year 
on  capital  Investment.  These  windfall  profits 
are  another  example  of  how  the  present 
procurement  system  disserves  the  public 
Interest. 

What  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  military 
procurement  system? 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 .  The  first  step  should  be  to  restore  maxi- 
mum competition  In  the  awarding  of  defense 
contracts.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
reversing  the  trend  toward  the  use  of  negotia- 
tion by  breaking  out  subsystems  and  compo- 
nents of  major  weapon  systems  for  competi- 
tive bidding  and  by  developing  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  competitive  prototypes. 

2.  Whenever  prototype  development  Is 
feasible,  each  new  weapon  system  should  be 
Independently  tested  and  evaluated  by  a 
group  which  is  not  connected  with  any  of 
the  mUltary  aervlcea.  Independent  test  and 
evaluation  will  reveal  early  In  a  program  the 
technical  difficulties  that  exist  before  a 
weapon  is  put  Into  full  scale  production. 
New  weapons  should  be  selected  on  the  baala 
of  their  low  price,  high  mUitary  effectiveness 
suid.  whenever  feasible,  on  a  ccMnpetltlve 
prototype  basis. 

3.  A  strict  Truth-ln-Procurement  policy 
should  be  followed.  Requests  for  new  pro- 
grams should  be  accompanied  by  candid,  re- 
sJistic  estimates  of  fuU  long-term  costs  so 
that  Congress  and  the  public  will  be  aware, 
before  approval  Is  given,  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures that  vrtll  be  required.  The  needed 
cost  estimating  and  program  analysis  capa- 
bUlty should  be  established  Independent  of 
the  program  advocates. 

4.  Program  management  and  procurement 
are  handled  today  as  routine  service  asalgn- 
ments.  A  fuU-tlme  professional  corps  should 
be  created  to  deal  with  these  specialized 
functions. 

5.  Complete  rec<»da  and  a  central  inven- 
tory of  aU  major  wet^x>na  should  be  main- 
tained and  kept  up-to-date. 

6.  A  comprehenalve  Information  system 
should  be  established  to  provide  Congress 
and  the  public  with  periodic  and  timely  re- 
ports of  the  costs,  technical  performance  and 
delivery  schedules  of  aU  major  wei^)on  pro- 
grama. 

7.  Pentagon  experlmentaticm  with  a 
"Should  Ooet"  analysia  technique  has  iden- 
tified potential  savings  of  30-46%  In  program 
coste.  Thla  technique  for  Identifying  major 
opportunltlea  for  reducing  the  costs  of  weap- 
ons development  and  production  ahould  be 
actively  Implemented  and  aggreeslve  action 
taken  to  realize  the  potential  savings. 

Vn.  CoNVTKSXON  or  Dktknsx  Pboodction  To 

M^R   Domsnc   Nxzos 
(Presented  by  Vice  Chairman  Floyd  Smith) 


TBI    PBOBIXIC 

Previous  sections  of  this  rtpaet  have  shown 
that  mlUtary  spending  can  be  cut  substan- 
tlaUy  vrithout  dlmtnlwhl^ig  the  nation's  se- 


curity and  without  causing  added  unam- 
ployment.  However,  in  oKier  to  achieve  this, 
the  FWetal  Oovemment  would  have  to  act 
to  ensure  sufficient  total  damand  to  provide 
the  necessary  jobs,  and  as  a  matter  o<  falr- 
DMs,  should  assist  those  individuals  and 
communities  affected  by  the  transition.  These 
steps  are  made  particularly  neceawry  by  the 
size  and  special  nature  of  the  Industry  most 
directly  affected  by  such  a  shift  In  priorities. 
C5ne  of  the  by-products  of  federal  policy 
and  expenditures  during  the  cold  war  and 
the  race  to  the  moon  haa  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  part  of  the  economy:  the  da- 
fense-aeroepaoe  sector.  Part  military  estab- 
lishment, part  prlvaU  owporatlon — but  aU 
guided  by  federal  poUciae — the  defense-aero- 
space sector  reaches  Into  every  comer  of  the 
country.  By  1971,  sU  million  Amaricans  were 
directly  dependent  upon  mlUtary  spending 
for  their  livelihoods.  Of  this  niuater.  2.8 
million  were  in  the  armed  forces,  one  million 
were  civilian  employees  oi  the  Defense  De- 
partnoent,  and  2.2  mUllon  were  dlnctly  em- 
ployed in  private  Industry  provldlxig  goods 
and  aervlcea  to  the  mlUtary.  Addltlooal  mU- 
lloos  of  citizens  were  ecanomleally  depend- 
ent upon  tbeee  sU  million  individuals. 

The  Uvea  of  these  Americans  are  directly 
aflected  whenever  federal  poUcies  change. 
And  changes  in  spending  pattama  are  fre- 
quent. They  do  not  result  only  from  the  oon- 
cluslon  of  arms  control  agreemenu  or  the 
winding  down  of  wars.  They  oceur  whenever 
a  weapons  aystem  or  mUitary  Installation  is 
Judged  unnecessary  or  a  contract  is  awarded 
to  one  firm  rather  than  to  Its  compatltora. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  has  a  respooalbU- 
ity  to  assist  those  whose  Uvas  are  disrupted 
by  such  shifts  In  the  spending  of  its  funds. 
Cbanging  national  prtorltJas  and  an  al- 
tered international  situation  hava  genarated 
opposition  to  massive  dafMiwa  expendittires 
and  major  defense  Industry  layoffs  have  been 
experienced  In  recent  years.  Yet.  since  Preat- 
dant  Nixon  took  office,  the  Federal  Qovatn- 
ment  has  taken  only  the  most  limited  ac- 
tions, and  has  done  no  planning  to  cuahlon 
the  Impact  of  shifts  in  federal  spending  on 
these  workers,  communities,  and  industries 
that  have  become  dependant  on  federal  con- 
tracts. 

■me  fuU  burden  of  layoffs  has  fallen  on 
the  employees  and  their  communities.  The 
unions  deeply  involved  in  mUltary-aarospace 
work  see  the  loss  of  Jobs  in  this  sector  as 
part  of  a  broader  design  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. A  statement  adopted  unanl- 
moosly  by  the  UAW  Oooferenoe  on  Oonver- 
sion  on  Feb.  18.  1971.  blames  the  Nixon 
"game  plan"  of  fighting  Inflation  "not  by 
putting  pressure  an  the  CMporatlons  that 
were  forcing  up  prices  but  by  slowing  the 
pace  of  the  economy  and.  as  a  result,  throw- 
ing several  mUllon  workers — both  blue-col- 
lar and  white-collar — Into  the  streets." 

Reginald  NeweU,  Asaoclate  Director  of  Re- 
search for  the  International  Association  of 
MachlnisU  and  Aerospace  Workers,  told  a 
conference  of  metal  workers  in  Bremen.  Oer- 
many  (Jan.  14-16,  1971):  ".  .  .  The  aero- 
space wM"kers  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  are 
victims  of  not  Jtist  one  recession  but  two. 
Ftar  the  pianned  turndown  In  defense  has 
coincided  with  an  equally  planned  cyclical 
turndown  for  the  economy  Just  at  the  point 
when  the  defense  effort  started  to  wane.  Jobs 
were  lost  in  both  the  defense  and  non-de- 
fense sectors." 

TKB    SOLXmON 

Ths  baato  requirsmant  for  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  civilian  prodnotton  Is  a  sound  soon- 
omy  with  enough  Jobs  natAoawlde  to  employ 
everyone  aialts  to  vrork.  By  contrast  with  Uie 
present  situation;  this  meanw  the  creation 
of  millions  of  new  and  useful  Jobs. 

The  welfare  of  the  worker  and  his  famUy 
must  be  put  first  In  planning  and  tban oaaj- 
Ing  out  this  shift  to  new  public  prlorltlas. 
la  that  ragard.  it  must  be  recognised  Uiat 
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the  generation  of  new  Job«  Hkkee  time.  New 
government    progrMna    must    be    organised. 
New  equipment  hM  to  be  buUt  and  ln»t»Ued. 
New  skllU  mu«t  be  developed.  While  these 
step*  are  being  taken,  special  measures  will 
be  needed  to  help  affected  defense  and  aero- 
space workers  over  the  period  of  transition. 
A.  HVH  JOBS  roa  vtturt  oouxmc  and 
prrauc  tttxaa 
Reductions  in  mlUtary  spending  need  not 
mean  increased  unemployment.  In  fact,  It  U 
possible  to  achieve  full  employment — If  we 
will  only  spend  the  money  necessary  to  meet 
our  urgent  dotnestlc  needs.  Such  Jobs,  smce 
thev  will  supply  goods  and  sw-rtcea  which 
the' American  people  require  on  a  continuing 
basis,  will  provide  a  much  more  stable  Job 
situation   than   our  defense   and   aerospace 
workers  have  known  in  the  past.  No  longer 
wlU  they  be  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  de- 
fense contracting.  They  will  provide  public 
services   and   consumer    goods   for   which   a 
growing  America  has  a  constant  and  expand- 
ing demand. 

Studies  prepared  for  Senator  McOovem. 
based  on  phased  reductions  In  military 
spending  of  98  billion  each  year  over  four 
years,  show  a  net  gatn  of  1.5  milHon  jobs 
during  that  period.  This  calculation  Is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  half  the  savings 
would  go  to  civilian  government  ezpandl- 
tures,  one-fourth  to  personal  consumption 
(through  a  out  in  taxes),  smd  one-fourth  to 
construction. 

And  a  study  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  "Pott-Vietnam  Economy.  197S." 
found  that  state  and  local  spendmg  for 
health  and  education  would  generate  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  number  of  Jobs  per  unit 
of  expenditures  than  military  spending. 

The  shopping  list  of  unmet  public  needs 
Is  so  long  It  would  require  years  of  vigorous 
effort  merely  to  clear  away  the  backlog.  As 
a  minimum,  we  must  place  high  on  this 
shopping  list:  public  transpcwtatlon.  hous- 
ing, development  of  new  energy  sources,  air 
and  water  pollution  control,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal and  recycling,  expansion  of  recreation 
facilities,  health  care,  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  rehabilitation,  crime  prevention,  and 
meaningful  education  for  Americana  of  all 
ages. 

If  we  spend  the  money  necessary  to  meet 
these  urgent  public  needs,  we  will  have  to 
construct,  equip,  staff  and  maintain  new 
and  expanded  facilities  of  unprecedented 
scope  and  variety.  For  example,  the  Council 
on  Bnvlronmental  Quality  has  estimated  that 
the  costs  of  pollution  oontroU  to  meet  cur- 
rent standards  in  the  1970's  will  be  $287  bU- 
llon.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  about  three 
vears  of  military  spending  at  today's  levels. 
At  that  level  of  activity,  we  would  soon  find 
a  shortage,  not  an  excess,  of  available 
workers. 

Without   awaiting  the  first  reduction*  in 
military    spending,    a    new    AAminiMtratUm 
icould  rapidly  atk  Congress  to  authorize  job- 
generating  programs  to  begin  to  meet  these 
needs.  As  the  mUitary  budget  is  cut  and  tax 
reforms    achieved,    additional    funds    would 
become  available  for  new  public  investment. 
The  backlog  of  unmet  needs  offers  a  new 
opportunity  to  Introduce  long-range  plan- 
ning for  economic  development.  A  series  of 
TVA-llke     regional     economic     development 
agencies  might  be  established  to  share  the 
role  of  planning  with   the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  Theee  regional  agencies  should  begin 
the  prooeaa  by  making  an  Inventory  of  re- 
gional needs,  and  should  become  increasingly 
Important  as  centers  of  Initiative  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  local  participation. 

To  meet  these  needs  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment — as  well  as  regional  state  and  local 
government  units — would  have  to  offer  many 
new  contracts  to  private  firms.  Defense  and 
aerospace  fii^ns  would  have  their  chance 
along  with  others  to  bid  competitively  for 
these  contracts.  Defense  aerospace  companies 


have  achieved  technological  marvels  by  pool- 
ing the  Ubor  of  highly  sklUed  men  and 
women,  the  systems  approach  in  engineering 
and  great  productive  resourcea.  The  same 
combination  can  be  applied  to  dvlUan  pur- 
suiu.  Companies  and  workers  presently  en- 
gaged In  defense  and  aeroepace  would  thus 
be  able  profitably  to  help  meet  a  growing 
domestic  agenda. 

Technical   innovations  by  companies  and 
Individuals   working   in   the  space   program 
have    already    found    their    way    Into    such 
earth-bound  improvements  as  better  kitchen 
appliances,    farm    equipment,    sewing    ma- 
chines,   radios,    medical    inatruments,   tools, 
ships,  airplanes,  comunlcatlons,  weather  fore- 
casting and  storm  warning.  Firms  should  now 
be   encouraged   to   pursue   Improvements  of 
this   kind   directly   with  less  reliance   upon 
Indirect    spinoffs.    The    special    talents    and 
resources   already   concentrated   In   the   de- 
fense-aerospace firms  are,  for  instance,  read- 
ily transferable  to  work  on  environmental 
pollution  problems  of  all  kinds;  space  satel- 
lites    can     transmit     Information,     analyze 
weather,  identify  natural  resources  and  de- 
tect corn  blight  and  other  dangers  In  agri- 
culture;  quiet,  clean  and  dependable  trans- 
portation systems  are  needed,  including  new 
types  of  passenger  trains  and  short  and  ver- 
tical take-off  airplanes:  trafHc  control  systems 
for  cities,  airports,  and  saa  lanes  must  be 
developed;  production  of  computerized  med- 
ical  diagnostic   systems   and    Intensive   care 
units  can  absorb  the  skills  of  our  defense  en- 
gineers and  skilled  workers;   and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  methods  of  energy  production, 
transport,  and  storage,  particularly  in  ways 
that  will  reduce  the  environmental  Impact 
of  our  growing  energy  consumption,  can  use 
the  beet  talents  of  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

Federal  funds  must  be  invested  In  re- 
search and  development  la  the  entire  broad 
range  of  civilian  needs.  In  addition,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  should  consider  support 
for  research  with  purely  commercial  appU- 
cations.  especially  In  the  case  of  smaller 
firms,  and  should  facilitate  the  employment 
of  scientific  and  technical  workers  by  local 
and  state  governments. 

Some  military-oriented  firms  have  already 
converted  part  of  their  production  to  civilian 
work.  Between  1960  and  1972,  for  example, 
TRW  Corporation  reduced  the  military  share 
of  its  business  from  75 'o  to  about  18%  of 
the  total.  Its  workforce  expanded  during  that 
period  from  20.000  to  75,000.  Major  contracu 
on  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System 
(BART)  in  the  San  Francisco  area  are  al- 
ready held  by  aerospace  companies.  A  Cali- 
fornia aeroepace  firm  also  holds  a  contract  on 
the  Metro  subway  system  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Raytheon,  a  Maasachusetu  defense  con- 
tractor, now  derives  most  of  its  Income  from 
the  sale  of  refrigerators,  stoves,  and  the  de- 
sign of  chemical  plants. 

Skills  as  well  as  entire  enterprises  can  be 
transferred  to  civilian  work.  One  study  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  analyzed  127  occu- 
pations in  which  6.600  workera  were  em- 
ployed in  the  California  missile  industry. 
Their  conclusion:  "The  skills  employed  In 
121  of  the  127  occupations  were  found 

to  be  transferable  without  major  retraining." 
Even  when  the  new  products  do  not  require 
the  "high  technology"  that  has  characterized 
defense  and  space  production  In  the  past, 
the  individuals  involved  can  quickly  make 
the  transition  and  can  soon  be  producing 
quaUty  products  for  the  civilian  market. 

However,  defense-aerospace  firms  have  re- 
ceived no  guidance  or  encouragement  from 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  most  of  them 
have  not  planned  for  conversion  to  civilian 
work.  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization and  Qovemmert  Research  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  major  Industries  and  con- 
tractore  requesting  Information  on  their 
plans  to  convert  to  peacetime  pursuits.  In 


a  report  released  In  September,  1970,  Sena- 
tor Rlblcoff  commented:  "Moat  industrtea 
have  no  plans  or  projects  designed  to  apply 
their  resources  to  ctvUlan  problems.  Further- 
more, they  indicated  an  unwillingness  to 
initiate  such  actloris  without  a  firm  conunlt- 
ment  from  the  government  that  their  efforts 
wUl  quickly  reap  the  reward*  to  wtaksh  they 
are  accustomed.  Otherwise,  they  appear  eager 
to  pureue  greater  defense  coatracts  or  stick 
to  proven  commercial  products  wlthta  the 
private  sector." 

The  Federal  Oovernment  must  now  make 
a  firm  commitment  to  new  priorities  and 
funding  in  ctvUlan  areas  that  wUl  Induce 
these  firms  to  make  the  shift. 


B.  Am  TO  wosKias  and  coMtsxruivun 
Workers  and  communities  in  which  they 
live  should  not  be  penalized  for  the  past 
negligence  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  defense  managements.  Individuals  who 
are  laid  off  must  be  offered  income  support, 
retraining  opportunities,  continued  health 
insurance  and  portabU  pensions  until  a  n*w 
job  is  found.  Similarly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  stand  ready  to  guarantee  em- 
ployment to  those  who  are  unable  to  secure 
work  in  the  private  sector. 

A  very  simple  but  essential  means  of 
cushioning  the  Impact  of  shifts  in  spending 
is  to  provide  ample  notice  to  the  companies 
and  employees  whenever  a  change  can  be 
foreseen.  Defense  procurement  plana  could 
be  established— subject  to  changes  in  mlU- 
tary threats— at  least  three  and  possibly  five 
yesiTS  in  advance. 

We  believe  thai  a  combination  of  fuU-«m- 
ployment  poUcies  and  special  measures  to 
aid  employees  and  communities  during  the 
transition  from  ralUtary  to  civilian  work 
would  indeed,  ease  this  transition.  Our 
proposals,  however,  raise  a  broader  question 
of  public  policy.  If  the  defenae-aeroepace 
employees  whoee  livelihoods  are  affected  by 
federal  policies  deserve  certain  kinds  of  as- 
sistance, should  not  other  workers  whose 
livelihoods  are  affected  by  federal  policies 
receive  comparable  assistance? 

A  recent  precedent  has  been  established 
through  collective  bargaining  by  providing 
long-term  Income  security  for  employees 
thrown  out  of  work  on  the  railroads  under 
the  Amtrak  system.  What,  then  of  the 
workers  who  loee  theU  Jobs  because  federal 
environmental  standards  are  imposed  on 
their  employera?  Or  those  displaced  by  new 
technology  which  has  been  subsidized  by  the 
federal  government?  Or  those  whose  Jobs  are 
lost  through  shifting  patterns  of  world 
trade?  We  beUeve  that  a  single  national  pol- 
icy should  be  formulated  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  aU  workers  whoee  livelihoods  are 
adversely  affected  by  major  national  policy 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

rCDEKAL    LEAOatHn> 

The  process  of  converting  portions  of  the 
defense  and  aeroepace  industry  to  peacetime 
activities  canhot  be  carried  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  alone,  nor  by  one  central 
authority.  Private  firms,  labor  unions,  civic 
and  educational  organizations,  professional 
and  trade  associations,  and  state  and  local 
governments  must  be  participants  in  the 
process.  Yet  the  history  of  the  past  two 
decades  should  teach  us  that  theee  groups 
are  reluctant  to  Initiate  the  required  actions 
without  leaderahlp  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  leaderahlp  must  come  from  an 
Administration  whoee  top  priority  is  to  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  and  socially  productive 
Job  to  every  American  seeking  work. 

Useful  work  for  aU,  particularly  In  helping 
meet  America's  public  needs,  must  receive 
an  unstinting  commitment  on  the  part  oi 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  Evidence  of  a  firm 
commitment  to  this  goal  would  come  through 
the  creation  of  a  Special  Action  Oroup  on 
Peacetime  Jobs  In  the  Executive  Offlce  of 
the  President.  This  group  would  prepare  the 
new  approaches  and  eliminate  bureaucratic 


inertia  and  indifferences  which  have  plagued 
the  converalon  proceea  untU  now. 

LOCAI.   ACnOM    NOW 

interested  cltlaena  can  begin  Immediately 
to  prepare  the  way  for  peacetime  convMalon. 
The  groundwork  should  be  laid  now  In  local 

communities  across  the  country.  

The  single  most  useful  project  which  can 
be  undertaken  locally  is  a  double  Inventory— 
sji  inventory  of  unmet  puWlc  needs  and  an 
inventory  of  available  defenae-aeroepace  re- 
sources. A  comparison  of  the  results  can  sug- 
nst  the  degree  to  which  these  domestic  needs 
might  be  met  through  converalon  of  local 
mllltary-orlented  faculties.  ^  ^  ,„ 

How  many  new  classrooms  are  needed  m 
the  community?  How  many  hospitals?  Sub- 
way cars?  Sewage  plants?  Drug  centera? 

What  kinds  of  equipment  do  local  defense 
plants  and  military  Installations  poaeees? 
What  kmds  of  sklUs?  How  many  workera? 
How  much  space?  If  there  are  no  local  mUl- 
ury-orlented  firms,  are  the  clvUian  compa- 
nies mvolved  In  meeting  the  local  needs. 

Teams  of  citizens  from  different  back- 
grounds— labor  unionists,  englneera,  econ- 
omists, professore,  housewives,  businessmen, 
architects,  students— can  work  together,  with 
the  aid  of  local  officials,  to  find  this  Infor- 
mation. Much  of  It  exists  In  the  relevant 
local  government  and  private  agencies.  A 
local  delegation  can  determine  whether  arms 
and  aerospace  industry  management  Is  plan- 
ning for  civilian  production  and  encourage 
such  activity. 

Whatever  information  Is  assembled  should 
be  publicized  as  widely  as  poeslble  In  order 
to  stimulate  a  community  dialogue  on  peace- 
time Jobs  and  new  priorities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  A  smaU  minority  of  Amwlcans — work- 
ers in  defense  and  aerospace  industries — 
must  no  longer  carry  the  entire  burden  of 
achieving  new  national  priorities. 

2.  The  creation  of  nailllona  of  new  Jobs  is 
the  most  Important  step  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  take  to  assure  a  successful 
conversion  from  mUltary  to  peacetime  pur- 
suits. 

3.  The  \inlque  technological  capacities  of 
defense  and  aeroepace  workera  can  be  shifted 
to  areas  of  unmet  public  needs,  including 
housing,  transportaiUon,  poUutlon  control 
and  health  care. 

4.  The  Federal  Oovernment  must  take  the 
leadership  In  planning  for  the  transition,  en- 
couraging firms  and  communities  to  develop 
their  own  plans  as  well. 

6.  WOTkers  musft  be  provided  with  income 
support  and  other  forms  of  assistance  during 
the  period  of  transition. 

6.  Citizens  should  begin  now.  In  thetr  local 
communities,  to  Inventory  their  needs  and 
re«)urcee.  to  facUttate  the  prooeee  of  tran- 
sition. 


Oenxbal  Conclusions 

For  several  years  now.  the  size  of  the  de- 
fense budget  has  commanded  national  at- 
tention and  sparked  Congressional  debate. 
The  time  has  come  to  face  the  real  Issue. 
This  involves  more  than  Just  the  level  of 
mlllury  spending:  It  concerns  the  meaning 
of  national  seciurlty  Itaelf . 

Does  our  national  security  rest  on  the 
achievement  of  ever  greater  mUltary  power? 
wm  we  be  secure  as  a  nation  If  military  ex- 
pendltures  continue  to  dominate  the  federal 
budget?  Or  does  national  secxirlty  depend 
also  on  the  condition  of  our  nation  at  home; 
on  the  balance  between  the  common  defence 
and  domestic  tranquillity;  on  the  progress 
and  prospects  of  all  our  citizens? 

We  recognize  the  need  for  the  military 
strength  that  will  provide  the  unqueeUon- 
able  capability  to  defend  ourselves  and  our 
InteresU  from  physical  attack.  But  we  aleo 
believe  that  national  security  requires  a  fed- 
eral  budget    which    does   ixot   sacrifice    our 


other  vital  needs  in  such  areas  as  health 
tranvortatlon,  houalog,  poUutlon  control, 
education,  and  the  other  Ingredients  of  a 
successful  society.  If  the  co»U  of  our  weap- 
ons, our  troops  and  our  ware  are  allowed  to 
bankrupt  our  abUlty  to  provide  a  decent  Itte 
for  our  people  at  home,  then  we  have  mUitary 
power  without  national  security.  The  total 
available  for  public  needs  cannot  fairly  be 
expanded  by  adding  to  the  heavy  tax  burdens 
of  the  average  American.  Today  the  quality 
of  life  for  mUUons  of  our  citizens  Is  steadily 
eroding  while  pressing  domestic  needs  are 
postponed  for  stlU  another  unnecessary  or 
even  dangerous  weapons  system. 

Even  from  the  limited  mUltary  perspective, 
the    Nixon    Administration    management    of 
our  defenses  has  been  marked  by  faUuree — 
the  faUure  to  bring  about  the  promised  end 
of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  faUure  to  achieve 
efficiency  and  economy  In  weapons  develop- 
ment and  procurement,  the  faUure  to  make 
effective  use  of  expensive  manpower.  But  the 
more  basic  flaw  In  the  Nixon  Admmistratlon's 
mUltary  spending  policies  Is  that  they  ignore 
the  larger  view  of  our  national  security.  New 
weapons    ideas   are    puraued    and    outmoded 
armaments  are  continued  In  heedless  disre- 
gard of  their   practical  value.  Even  worse. 
blUlons  are  squandered  on  weapons  systems 
we    should    know   to   be    useless,    with   the 
feeble    excuse    that    theee    wUl    be    valuable 
"bargaining    chlpe"   to   be    traded   away    In 
some  future  International  negotiation.  The 
Administration    spent    bUllons    on    an   ABM 
"bargaining  chip,"  although  both  we  and  the 
Russians  knew  that  no  existing  ABM  tech- 
nology could  protect  against  nuclear  devas- 
tation We're  left  with  the  ABM  build-up.  but 
the  bUllons  are  gone  forever.  They  could  have 
been  used  for  housing  and  food,  hospitals  and 
roads,  and  the  other  goods  and  services  we 
desperately  need  at  home. 

Now,  with  the  Initial  SALT  agreement*  but 
a  few  months  old,  the  AdmlnlBtratlon  wants 
to  buy  more  "bargaining  chips,"  at  a  cost  of 
many  more  blUlons,  in  the  form  of  a  new 
nuclear  submarine  force,  a  new  strategic 
bomber  fieet  and  new  warhead  systems.  Both 
we  amd  the  Soviets  know  that  nuclear  war 
means  annihilation  for  both  our  societies, 
and  each  side  has  mvulnerable  nuclear  re- 
taliatory power  to  assure  deterrence.  New 
"bargaming  chips"  are  thus  simply  more 
waste  of  our  valuable  resources.  They  don't 
improve  the  chances  of  further  agreements. 
They  and  the  whole  "bargaining  chip"  ap- 
proach only  fuel  the  competition  and  tension 
which  make  effective  agreed  controls  more 
difficult. 

We  need  the  military  power  to  deter  or 
repel   attacks   on   our   own   shores   and   on 
the  countries  whoee  defense  Is  essential  to 
our  Interests.  But  we  have  that  necessary 
mlUtary  power  in  abundance.  We  can  retain 
It  under  a  rational  program  which  builds 
piece  by  piece  to  meet  real  threaU,  not  Im- 
aginary ones.  Billions  upon  bUllons  In  our 
present  budget  go  for  types  of  mUltary  ca- 
pabUlty  we  do  not  need  and  should  never  uae. 
Billions  more  go  for  bases  and  f orcee  abroad 
that  are  excessive,  InOTdlnately  expensive  and 
unrelated  to  genuine  security  requirements. 
The  time  has  come  to  begin  a  broadened 
and  balanced  appro«u:h  towards  national  re- 
curlty  and  national  prlorltleB.  The  papen  In 
this  etudy,  prepared  by  recognized  experts 
and  reviewed  by  a  broad-based  citizens'  panel, 
have  examined  from  that  new  perapeetlve 
the  four  major  areas  of  UJ3.  mUltary  expendi- 
tures—strategic arms  poUcles,  general  pur- 
poee   forces,   mUltary   manpower,   and   mUl- 
tary procurement.  The  conclusions  emerge: 
MlUtary   strength   remains  essential,   but 
there  are  very  real  limits  to  the  capablUty  of 
such  strength  to  enable  us  to  attain  our  In- 
ternauonal  go«Ua  of  a  saoure  and  stable  peace. 
For  the  United  SUtes,  national  security 
and  International  strength  begin  at  home. 
ConUnuatlon  of  Nixon  mUitary  poUcles  wlU 


mean  vast  inoreaaes  in  coats — unjustified  by 
any  mUltary  needs.  These  increases,  and  the 
excess  in  current  budgets,  rob  urgent  pubUc 
and  private  needs. 

The  objective  of  our  stn.teclc  nuclear 
forcaa  can  only  be  deterrence  of  nuOear  war, 
which  no  one  could  win  and  against  wtileh 
then  Is  no  effective  defense.  Our  sizategic 
daMrrent— -and  our  forces  are  now  more  than 
ample  for  deterrence — must  be  maintained. 
But  America  must  also  refrain  from  acceler- 
ating the  nuclear  arms  race,  as  propoaod  by 
the  Nixon  Administration,  by  prot^ms 
wtiloh  are  not  Just  unneeded  and  waatetnl, 
but  aetviaUy  make  the  strategic  balanoe  leaa 
stable,  a«d  future  arms  control  harder  to 
aohleYe. 

■W  can  malntaUi  the  general  purpose 
forces  we  need  for  our  own  defenee  and 
aselatanoe  to  countries,  such  as  Israel,  Japan 
and  NATO  Europe,  to  whoee  defense  we  an 
properly  conmiltted.  at  lower  cost  in  dollan 
and  men.  To  do  this  we  must  reallstlcaUy 
assess  threats  and  contingencies,  Insist  that 
aUlee  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burdens, 
and  stop  "gold-plating,"  and  bureaucratic 
rivalries  which  are  making  weapon*  coste 
skyrocket. 

Our  military  manpower  poUcles  must  be 
fundamentally  reformed.  Measures  such  as 
eliminating  top-heavy  headquartera,  cutting 
back  on  overblown  support  echelons,  ending 
wasteful  and  dlaruptlve  personnel  manage- 
ment and  reUeving  pressures  for  careerlam 
and  orthodoxy  wUl  not  only  save  money,  they 
WlU  restore  morale  and  pride  In  servioe  In 
our  mUltary  forces. 

The  sorry  and  familiar  spectacle  of  un- 
controUed  waste  and  profiteering  in  procure- 
ment must  be  halted.  Both  the  way  in  which 
weapons  decisions  are  made  and  the  system 
of  defenee  procurement  contracting  and 
management  contribute  to  the  present  in- 
tolerable waste  and  tjoth  muait  be  corrected. 
PlnaUy,  a  new  approach  to  defenee  policy 
must  ensure  that  workera,  Industrtea  and  re. 
gtons  now  heavUy  dependent  oa  defenee  work 
not  bear  unaided  the  burden  of  the  neoee- 
sary  changes.  With  proper  advance  plan- 
ning—which the  Nixon  Administration  has 
totaUy  neglected — and  switching  funds  Into 
urgent  govenunent  and  private  progiama, 
local  unemployment  and  dlaloeatlon  can  be 
mlnlmleed,  and  the   total   number  of   JolM 

significantly  Increaaed.  

Under  Nixon,  military  programs  praaent 
and  planned  have  expanded  far  beyond  our 
reasonable  needs  for  weapons  and  foroea. 
whUe  mUltary  efficiency  and  morale  have 
declined,  we  caU  for  a  new  approach  which 
would  subaatute  for  inexorably  growlnc  mili- 
tary spendlnc  a  new  program  which  is  con- 
crete and  coet-effectlve. 

With  the  elimination  of  wasteful  and  dan> 
gerous  elements  In  our  present  budget  th0v 
United  States  would  stUl  retain  more  tbaa. 
enough  In  nuclear  forces  to  prevent  any  UM 
of  foreign  nuclear  power,  and  more  than 
enough  m  conventional  forces  to  protect  oar 
vital  mtereeta  abroad,  such  as  Waetem  Eu- 
rope and  Israel. 

The  savings  generated  by  this  reaUetlo  ap- 
proach would  make  available  frooa  the  fed- 
eral budget  a  new  ordering  of  national  prtor- 
lUes.  with  the  ending  of  the  undoe  mmtarr 
drain  on  our  reeourcea,  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  our  people  at  home  could  be  mare« 
adequaUly  s«^ed  through  expanalon  ot  fed- 
eral aid  In  transportation,  environment,  med- 
ical care,  environmental  protection,  educa- 
tion, housing  and  other  vital  areas.  Workera 
no  longer  needed  for  deadend  mllttary  pro- 
duction could  quickly  be  put  to  wort  produc- 
ing goods  and  servlcee  that  Improve  the 
quaUty  of  life,  not  the  quantity  of  dea«b. 
The  domaaUo  areas  which  should  anil  wovld 
receive  greater  national  support  would  yteld 
new  and  more  secure  Job*.  The  U&lted  Otata* 
can  have  pro^Mrlty  with  peace  and  without 
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the  wtinclfcl  prop  ol  unneeeMary  mnit«ry 
.pending.        ,  ,  •  . 

We  offer  tbis  report  In  the  hope  of  foeter- 
Ina  the  growing  n»tlon^  dUOogue  concerning 
the  proper  balance  between  our  mUltary  and 
domMtlo  expenditure*  and  the  proper  nian- 
airament  of  our  mllltaiy  esUbllahinwit.  The 
subiect.  we  hare  analyeed  are  difficult  and 
not  free  from  controTersy.  But  In  the  long 
run  we  bellere  that  forthright  pubUc  dUcue- 
■lon  of  these  queetlcna  wlU  Improve  our  na- 
tional   decision-making    prooeafc    Such    Im- 
iHOvenient  1»  newled,  for  the  personal  eecu- 
my   and   weUare   of   mlUion*   of    Americana 
are  at  stake  in  the  achievement  of  a  more 
balanced  national  budget,  which  makes  ade- 
quate   proTlslon    for   our    mUltary    strength 
and  yet  makes  available  the  dollars  and  re- 
sources  nested   for  a  strong   society.  Both 
are  essential  to  our  national  security. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  congratu- 
late the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
He.  more  than  anyone,  has  contributed 
to  Informing  the  public  about  the  unnec- 
essary excess  cost  of  defense  spending. 
Including  the  size  of  actual  cost  overruns 
as  against  estimates  m  many  areas. 

As  example,  take  the  main  battle  tank. 
Its  development  was  begvm  and  con- 
tinued without  much  publicity,  as  is  true 
of  so  many  other  weapons  systems.  Se- 
crecy was  involved.  The  secrecy  was 
broken.  Now  the  program  is  scrapped. 

Many  of  us  thought  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  was  unsound  because  of  both 
cost  and  mission.  We  were  argued  down. 
Now  it  has  been  voluntarily  scrapped  by 
the  Army,  at  a  cost  of  over  $400  million 
to  American  taxpayers. 

Most  Important  of  all  was  the  fight  led 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
against  the  anti-balllstic-missile  system. 
Some  of  us  opposed  this  theoretical  mas- 
terpiece for  many  reasons,  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  work  as  plarmed. 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
saturated.  We  objected  without  success 
for  a  long  time.  Now  the  ehtire  program, 
in  effect,  has  been  scrapped,  but  it  has 
cost  the  American  people  unnecessarily 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  PHOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  just  yield  for  a  moment,  let 
me  say  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
led  that  fight.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin was  delighted  to  be  among  the  troops 
and  spear  carriers  supporting  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  kind 
but  not  entirely  accurate. 

This  week  we  entered  into  discussion 
of  the  Trident  submarine.  For  years  a 
new  nuclear  carrier  was  rejected  on  the 
grounds  it  cost  too  much  money  and  was 
becoming  vulnerable.  These  new  Trident 
submarines  cost  $400  million  apiece  more 
than  the  most  expensive  aircraft  carrier 
ever  built— 10  submarines  for  $13,500,- 
000.000.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re- 
cently told  the  Senate  that  in  the  Penta- 
gon now  the  plan  1b  to  have  16  of  those 
submarines,  not  10.  That  would  be  a  cost 
of  $21,600,000,000  for  16  ships.  Where  is 
that  kind  of  money  going  to  come  from? 
Here  is  an  Interesting  aspect  of  this 
submarine  problem :  In  the  SALT  agree- 


ments arranged  In  Moscow  by  President 
Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissinger,  we  agreed  on 
710  launchers  as  the  maximum  number 
we  could  have.  The  Soviets'  newest  sub- 
marines,  the   Yankee   class  have   oiUy 
12  launchers.  The  Polaris  has  16.  the 
planned  new  Trident  24.  Therefore,  we 
ar«  voluntarily  agreeing  to  have  even- 
tually less  than  30  submarines,  as  part  of 
our  arrangement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
despite  the  fact  that,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  great  advantage  of  such  submarines 
is  the  capacity  to  disperse  our  nuclear 
missiles.  ^  ^,  , 

I  am  not  as  well  informed  on  this 
subject  as  the  able  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, but  would  ask  if.  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  what  I  have  stated  is  cor- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  far 
better  Informed  than  I  or  almost  any 
other  Senator  I  know  of.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  point  the  Senator 
has  made  today,  and  what  I  thmk  we 
should  recognize,  is  that  what  we  do  to 
our  dispersal  situation  it,  very  important. 
If  we  concentrate  on  a  small  number  of 
submarines,  the  name  of  the  game  is  be- 
coming more  an  more  to  locate  the  enemy 
submarines  and  eliminate  them.  So  we 
would  be  far  more  vulnerable  and  less  ef- 
fective m  providing  a  believable  deter- 
rent against  a  first  strike. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  is 
an  outstanding  expert  both  on  foreign 
policy  and  defense  policy,  if  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  assuredly  cor- 
rect. Based  on  the  950  launchers  we  allow 
the  Soviets,  it  means  that,  whereas  we 
will  be  limiting  ourselves  to  30  sub- 
marines, we  are  allowing  them  some  80 
submarines  of  latest  design. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  it  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  wastmg  money  but  also  a 
matter  of  having  a  less  effective  military 
force,  something  that  I  think  has  been 
badly  overlooked  in  assessing  the  whole 
McGovERN  approach.  He  is  not  interested 
in  enfeebling  our  force:  he  wants  a 
stronger  force. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  ask  why. 

Once  more,  we  get  back  to  what  was 
brought  up  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  this  ques- 
Uon  of  unnecessarj-  secrecy.  Why  is  not 
the  security  of  the  United  States  just  as 
important  a  matter  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  it  is  to  Members  of 
Congress?  I  do  not  question  anybody's 
motives,  but  why  should  we  be  the  only 
ones  who  know  about  the  reasons  for 
decisions  that  many  of  us  believe  to  the 
point  where  they  could  destroy  the  value 
of  the  doUar? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  want  to  make  one  more  point.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  what  Sena- 
tor McGcvERN,  has  said  is  that  over  3 
years  he  would  make  this  reduction.  Each 
year  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  mili- 
tary spending.  However,  that  reduction, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  take  cognizance  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  It  would 
take  cognizance  of  what  the  Soviet  Union 
does.  Many  able  people  argue  that  when 
we  go  up  with  our  military  spending,  the 
Soviet  military  spending  goes  up;  and 
they  argue  that  if  our  military  spending 


went  down,  perhaps  theirs  would  go 
down.  That  may  or  may  not  be  realistic. 
In  order  to  tmderstand  what  Senator 
McGovwiN  is  driving  at.  you  have  to  un- 
derstand this  point  fully.  He  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  would  not  permit  the 
United  States  to  become  a  second-class 
power:  he  would  not  permit  the  United 
States  to  become  inferior.  I  think  this 
would  safeguard  our  position  and  be  con- 
sistent with  his  argument.  He  would  like 
to  have  us  go  down  to  $55  billion,  but  only 
If  we  can  be  consistent  with  maintaining 
full  militarj'  security. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Proxmihs 
and  other  Senators  in  drawing  attention 
today  to  the  distingruished  document  on 
national  security  produced  by  a  panel 
of  advisers  for  Senator  McGovern.  This 
panel  represents  an  assembly  of  distin- 
guished men  and  women  whose  advice 
and  counsel  is  a  credit  to  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidate,  as  well  as  to 
themselves. 

I  would  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  chapter  HI  of  this  report,  the 
chapter  entitled  "Strategic  Arms."  This 
chapter,  done  imder  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  focuses  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  crucial  issues 
affecting  our  overall  nuclear  strategy  and 
negotiating  posture  for  future  arms  limi- 
tation and  disarmament  agreements.  It 
puts  into  proper  perspective  the  utility 
of  particular  weapons  systems  for  our  de- 
fense, and  the  disutility  of  bUnd  support 
for  any  strategic  weapons  endorsed  and 
designed  in  the  name  of  American  na- 
tional security.  It  points  out  very  clearly 
the  underlying  principle  for  successful 
negotiations  in  noting  the  potential  ad- 
vantage of  the  Moscow  agreements. 

The  potential  advantage  of  the  SALT 
agreements  Is  that  they  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  mutual  deterrence.  To  support  the 
objective  of  mutual  deterrence,  we  must  not 
only  have  the  forces  necessary  for  a  secure 
deterrent,  but  we  must  adopt  a  national 
attitude  and  program  which  understands  and 
recognizes  the  present  strength  of  that  de- 
terrent on  both  sides  and  does  not  appear 
to  undercut  the  security  of  the  Soviet  de- 
terrent or  to  belittle  the  strength  of  our  own. 
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I  think  this  brief  paragraph  sum- 
marizes well  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 
It  states  how  we  can  place  a  lid  on  de- 
fense expenditures,  how  we  should  eval- 
uate our  own  defense  requirements,  and 
how  we  can  best  continue  the  momentum 
which  Is  building  to  halt  the  arms  race 
and  achieve  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

There  is  nothing  Utopian  about  this 
desire,  and  this  chapter  on  strategic  arms 
discusses  the  realities  of  what  we  face 
in  an  objective,  deliberative  manner.  It 
places   the  emphasis   exactly  where  it 
should  lie — on  mutual  restraint,  to  be 
exercized   by   all  nuclear   powers,  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  The  emphasis  should  not  be  on 
bargaining  chips,  if  the  chips  mean  rush- 
ing headlong  into  new  programs  whlwi 
offer  little  promise  of  providing  any  ad- 
ditional security  and,  instead,  offer  much 
more  certainly  of  a  continued  destabiliz- 
ing arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  a  politically  charged  season,  this 
document  warrants  bipartisan  review.  It 
warns  us  of  the  possible  costs  of  going 


full  steam  ahead  on  such  systems  as  the 
Trident  submarine,  the  B-l  bomber,  or 
an  advanced  accurate  MIRV  system  ca- 
pable of  destroying  hard  targete  such  as 
missile  silos.  The  lessons  of  the  past  are 
telltag  enough  for  us  to  reediM  that  theae 
are  not  chips  to  bargain  away  as  far 
as  the  Russians  are  concerned.  Prom 
their  point  of  view  they  are  new,  offensive 
threats,  inviting  a  new  comparable  re- 
sponse in  the  Soviet  Union's  accelerated 
effort    to    achieve    equality    and  -then 
superiority  in  Its  nuclear  arsenal  with 
the  Umted  States.  Not  only  are  these 
weapons  destabilizing,  but  their  cost  is 
phenomenal.    Ttieir   production   merely 
promotes  on  the  part  of  both  ourselves 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  an  expanded  arms  race. 
Instead,  this  report  suggests  what  many 
of  us  m  the  Congress  have  also  been  sug- 
gesting for  some  time.  It  offers  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  should  substitute  for  weap- 
ons development  a  concentration  of  our 
efforts  on  negotiating  qualitative  con- 
trols like  some  arrangement  with  respect 
to  antisubmarine  warfare  capabilities,  in 
the  next  round  of  SALT.  It  stresses  the 
importance  of  concluding  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  as  a  means  of  discouraging 
further  proliferation  rf  nuclear  weapons 
to  presently  normuclear  countries.  The 
comprehensive  test  ban  would  also  put  a 
damper  on  the  entire  arms  race  as  this 
report  points  out  so  effectively.  It  is  the 
comprehensive  test  ban.  and  preparation 
for  SALT  n  which  are  the  chips  of  the 
Mf-GovERN  panel  report.  They  are  the 
chips  we  can  and  should  advance  as  the 
most  realistic  way  to  obtain  arms  control 
agreements.  They  are  the  chips  that  I 
have  urged  this  Government  to  hold  for 
.some  time  now. 

The  panel  report  discusses  other  as- 
pects of  our  national  security  in  consider- 
able depth.  It  is  a  document  which  is 
worthy  of  our  attention  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  Senator  McOovern.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  congratulate  Senator 
McQovERN  for  soliciting  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  this  most  distin- 
guished and  respected  panel  of  qualified 
experts  In  the  field  of  national  security. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  time  has  expired. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
However,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkanssis  has  the  next  15  minutes,  and 
he  can  be  recognized  in  his  own  right. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  only  wish  to  in- 
vite the  Senator's  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle in  today's  Washington  Post  confirm- 
ing exactly  what  he  said  about  Soviet 
spending  going  up  if  ours  goes  up.  It  is 
a  discussion  by  Mr.  Victor  Zorza  of  the 
effect  of  the  Jackson  amendment.  The 
counterpart  of   the  Jackson   school  of 
thought  in  the  Kremlin  is  saying  exact- 
ly what  was  said  here  in  the  Senate.  We 
are  increasing  military  spending  so  they, 
too,  go  up.  We  cannot  rely  on  anything 
but  armed  force.  They  cannot  rely  on 
our  good  will  or  trust  or  confidence;  and, 
vice  versa,  we  cannot  rely  on  them. 

This  confirms  \rtiat  the  Senator  has 
said. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  tor  the  exchange  he  just  had 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  hav« 
lieard  them  say  this  before.  I  thlak  the 
losic  of  what  they  say.  both  from  a  fi- 
nancial point  of  view  and  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  Is  unansweraUe. 

■nie  Senator  from  Missouri  and  ths 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  have  ezpreased 
plain  commoasmse  in  what  they  have 
said  about  the  concentration  of  so  much 
money  in  a  few  Trident  submarines, 
which  will  obviously  be  more  vulnera- 
ble than  the  smaller  submarines.  It  sim- 
ply reflects  an  obeeesion.  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness or  foliede  grandeur,  to  try  to  i>rove 
that  we  can  build  the  bi«gest  of  every- 
thing— the  biggest  submarine.  Whether 
it  is  good  or  not.  It  Is  the  biggest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  it  is  not  the  big- 
gest, it  is  certainly  the  most  expensive 
and  costly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  la  both.  We  build 
the  most  expensive  buildings,  and  too 
often  the  ugliest,  auid  we  are  doing  it 
right  now.  and  it  is  the  same  in  this  field. 
It  is  a  madness  that  has  afBicted  us,  and 
we  have  not  yet  found  the  cure. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  have  stated  it  in 
language  that  is  understandable.  Why 
there  is  not  a  greater  response  in  this 
body  and  in  the  public  Is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  his  time? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  read  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  remarks  made 
by  a  well-known  and  distinguished  ad- 
miral. He  states — and  this  is  much  of 
the  whole  story,  right  here — 

The  military  services  in  recent  years  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  acquire  weapons  which 
have  been  more  noteworthy  for  their  tech- 
nological complexity  than  their  basic  mUl- 
tary effectiveness.  All  too  often,  these  ex- 
ceeslvely  complex  weapons  have  performed 
worse  \inder  combat  conditions  than  the  lees 
exotic  systems  they  were  designed  to  re- 
place, or  the  simpler  weapons  In  the  enemy's 
Inventory. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  is  exactly 
what  I  f  otmd  out  when  visiting  the  battle 
areas  in  the  Vietnam  theater:  These 
theoretical  engineering  geniuses  back 
here  designing  weapons  systems  so  com- 
plex they  could  not  be  utUlzed  properly 
in  actual  combat. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  One  need  not  go  to  the 
battlegroimd.  One  can  watch  the  wheels 
fly  off  the  C-6A  when  it  lands  In  this 
country.  One  need  not  go  any  place  else. 
They  fall  off  right  here,  before  the  tele- 
vision camera.  The  Senator  need  not  go 
there  to  see  the  P-111  fall  out  of  the 
skies,  "niey  have  fallen  out  of  the  skies  I 
do  not  know  how  many  times. 

Of  course,  they  were  a  complete  bust, 
a  complete  waste  of  money — $7  or  $8  bil- 
lion between  the  two.  On  the  C-5A,  the 
overruns  alone  are  somewhere  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $2  billion,  if  not  more. 
So  the  S«iator  need  not  go  very  far  to 
see  these  examples. 

Having  no  useful  mission  to  perform, 
the  technologists  are  simply  trying  to 
demonstrate  their  dexterity,  Just  to  prove 
they  can  do  something.  It  reminds  me  of 


the  old  Meccano  set— just  keep  pUkig  it 
on  bigger  and  bigger,  until  it  collarweft. 


POLmCAL  SPEECHES  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
a  little  taken  back  yesterday  by  the 
rather  vicious  attack  by  the  dlatlngrtshed 
Senator  from  PomaylTania  upon  those 
of  us  who  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to  present 
our  views  in  a  public  forum.  The  only 
public  forum  we  can  afford  is  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  We  cannot  afford  to  buy 
television  time,  as  the  Republicans  do. 
We  do  not  have  146  mlllioa  or  $60  million 
to  purchase  television  time.  The  only 
recourse  we  have  is  the  time  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  even  though  nobody  is  here  to 
listen. 

We  have  done  what  we  can  to  put  into 
tiM  public  domain  basic  facts  regarding 
the  state  of  the  Nation.  For  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  to  take  offense 
at  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  little  out  of 
order. 

I  was  previously  a  little  dubious  as  to 
whether  it  was  worthwhile  to  say  any- 
thing in  the  Senate,  untu  the  Senator 
f  rom  Pennsylvania,  indicated  that  it  was 
getting  under  his  skin,  that  he  did  not 
like  it.  Therefore,  I  decided  that  It  wajs 
worthwhile  to  proceed.  Whether  or  rujt 
Etnybody  listens  is  debatable,  but  the 
facts  are  there  for  the  taking  by  the  press 
or  anybody  else. 

I  confess,  in  the  first  place,  that  much 
of  this  is  not  new,  the  only  thing  that 
puzzles  me  is  that,  having  been  in  the 
public  domain,  having  been  available, 
there  has  not  been  a  greater  recognition 
of  its  significance. 


RECORDBREAKING    DEFICITS    AND 
RECORDBREAKINO  MILITARY 

BUDGETS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  considering  a  proposed  $250 
billion  celling  on  Government  spending 
in  the  near  future. 

I  find  It  highly  Ironic  that  the  Nixon 
administration,  with  its  recordbreaklng 
budget  deficits,  is  now  talking  of  a  limi- 
tation on  spending.  This  administration 
has  consistently  worked  to  increase 
spending — for  the  military,  for  the  space 
program,  for  bailing  out  mismanaged 
corporations,  such  as  the  Lockheed  Corp., 
and  the  Penn  Central  Corp.,  and  for  a 
host  of  foolish  foreign  ventures  which  I 
will  discuss  later,  because  as  I  under- 
stand it.  when  the  morning  hour  is  over, 
we  will  go  right  on  to  foreign  sdd.  So  I 
will  go  into  the  foreign  ventiu-es  in 
greater  detail  then. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
House,  bemused  as  It  Is  with  the  foreign 
field  just  yesterday  voted  an  enonnous 
amount  of  money  for  foolish  foreign 
ventures,  which  will,  of  course,  go  to  con- 
ference, and  we  will  hear  more  sibout 
that  later. 

President  Nixon  has.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
worked  to  cut  spending  in  some  areas. 
That  is.  he  has  worked  In  areas  of  health, 
education,  and  community  development 
to  restrict  expenditures,  and  also  in  one 
area  about  which  I  feel  partlculariy  sad, 
and  that  is  public  broadcasting.  Public 
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broadc^Umrwasonearea  in  Which  the«    «"»- ^der  M.  Nixc.n.  The  Joi^^  SrS^rtT^S' cuf  TS  ^SSSi 

SrSSfrSLonable  possibility  U^t  the     ^^l^^'^^^^^^^^'^'^^l     grants  for  hospital  construction  in  this 

SrpJSS;SrrfS?uS.^rc  ^^^^TrET^/A^:  -S    the    executive    branch,    ex- 

SSSc^tSTSTbeen  much  more  in-  penditures,  ^clu<ling    ^^ax^     bene  usug  conservauve  figures,  by  the  end 

tested  in  and  has  given  much  more  fHs  and   m<»t  of   ^«   ^tfirest   (Hi   me  ^"^^^^^^  fiscal  year  the  Nixon  ad- 

^SatTve  to  Its  resources  to  the  pres-  nation^    ''^l^.^L  *Sxon  iJist^  S  ministration  will  have  sp«it  more  than 

entatlon  of  hearing*  of  the  Senate  and  Although  President  ^ixon  wm^w  u  »  incremental  war  cosu, 

Se  hSi«  andttS  other  activlUes  of  "only"  32  oents  o^^f,;^^^^^"^«2dS  only  sUghtly  less  than  the  amount  spent 

SSipWthan  have  commercial  broad-  goes  for  '"iUtary  P^l^P^S'^f  e^^J«  ?nlhe  Johnson  war  years,  or  $260  for 

c^rs     because     such     programs    can  that  actually  about  62  cento  of  evwy  WJ^  ^^^    ^^   ^^^^^^   ^   ^^^ 

SX  find  commercial  sponsors.  It  is  dollar  goes  ^°^  ^^^^^J^VcS^  ^Si^d  States, 
difficult  to  get  commercial  sponsors  for  pendltures  or  ^°^ ^^'^^^^J^^^;,  g,.        somehow  many  Americans  have  been 
coverage  of  any  hearing  in  Congrws.  I  Let  "*  l~J,f  J^^-s  LSciw^e  had  deceived  into  beUeving  that  our  involve- 
regret  very  much  that  the  President  ve-  fects  which  ^r.  Nixon  spolicies  nave  naa  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^  p^^g. 
toed  the  bill  for  public  broadcasting.  on  our  lives  and  our  economy.  .^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  American  people  to 
Mr.  President,  the  IndisputRble  fact  is  cx»t  or  thi  wa«  believe  that  only  the  37.000  Americans  in 
that    the    deficits    accumulated    xmder  qh   September    13,   I   spoke   at   some  Yjetnam   are   involved   in   the   war.  In 
President  Nixon  are  the  largest  in  his-  length  in  the  Senate  about  the  cost  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^re  some  150,000  in  the  Far 
tory  except  for  World  War  H.  Likewise,  t^e  war  In   Southeast   Asia  under  the  g^^.  Evolved,  either  directly  or  in  sup- 
It    Is    IndlspuUble    that    the    military  uixon  administration.  The  figures  I  cited  ^^.^  operations.  According  to  the  De- 
budget under  the  Nixon  administration  teii  a  tragic  story.  fense  Department.  148.200  members  of 
is  the  largest  in  history  and  has  increased  smce  Mr.  Nixon  became  President,  al-  ^^  Armed  Forces  received  hostile  fire 
yearly  All  this  from  a  man  who.  4  years  ^q^i    20,000    Americans,    89,000    South           — combat  pay— in  June. 
ago    was  promising  a  balanced  budget  Vietnamese  and  450,000  enemy  soldiers        .pj^^  Washington  Post  has  labeled  Mr. 
and  who  now  boasts  of  "winding  down"  ^ve   died   in   the   conflict— more   dead  j^i^on  the  "greatest  bomber  of  all  time," 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  of  an  "era  than  the  population  of  five  of  our  States^  ^  ^^jg  ^^  jugtiy  deserves.  Durmg  the 
of   negotiation"   and   a   "generation   of  since  his  inauguration,  almost   108.000  ^^^^  years  more  than  3.7  million  tons 
peace"  while  spending  more  and  more  more  American  servicemen  and  425,000  qj  i^ombs  and  other  air  munitions— 2  tons 
for  military  purposes  and  for  public  rela-  §outh  Vietnamese  have  been  woimded.  ^^^^y   minute   in  recent  months— have 
tlons  activities.  The  rolls  of  the  PCW's  and  the  MIA  s  ^^^  ^^  ^^  devastate  the  people  and 

Mr   President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  lengthen  each  day  American  involvement     landscape  of  Indochina. 

sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  continues.  Seventy-six  more  Americans         j^j.  Nixon's  overaU  bomb  tonnage  can 

this  point  a  table  showing  the  budget  have  been  taken  prisoner  and  466  more  ^  compared  to  the  2  milliOTi  tons  dropped 

deficits   accumulated   under   the  Nixon  are   missing   since   this   administration     ^^  ^^e  United  States  on  two  continents 

administration.  took  office.  According  to  press  reports.  84     ^  ^0^1^  war  n.  and  1  million  tons  m 

There  being  no  objection,   the  table  Americans   have   been   lost   over   North     ^orea.  the  33.000  tons  used  by  the  Bntish 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Vietnam  since  last  March:    in  all   175     ^  Malaya.  Mr.  Nixon's  tonnage  is  uie 

as  foUows-  fliers  are  missing,  72  have  been  kUled,     equivalent  of   185  Hiroshima^,  roughly 

D^ciT  or  rrwAi.  rcKTO.  and  55  wounded.                                                one  a  week  according  to  figures  compiled 

^Artmtni«tnitive  budget)  During  the  Nixon  years  a  total  of  3.529     by  Project  Air  War.                      ,^  ^  ,u 

(Adminutrative  budget)    ^^^^^^^  aircraft^fixed  wing    and    heUcopter-       ^gvery  American  should  know  that  this 

of  dollars    have  been  lost  in  Southeast  Asia.  Eighty-     ^^  jg  costing  the  Nation  at  least  $20 
^^n'^'*''  -18.1     four  aircraft  have  been  lost  over  North     million  a  day.  Thus  we  spend  more  on 

ifl7i -    -30.0     Vietnam   since   the   resumption   of   the     ^^^  ^^^  j^  3  days  than  all  the  munici- 

1972  - - -^^    bombing  in  April.  The  cost  of  each  F-4     p^uues  and  counties  in  Arkansas  com- 

1978'    '-ST.  8     shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  would  pay     ^j^^ed  wUl  receive  in  a  year  under  the 

.  BBtimated  figure-source:  Offlce  of  Man-     for   an   annual   salary   of    $9,000   to   30     proposed  revenue-sharing  legislation  as 
a«.^nt  and  bKT^  schoolteachers.  ,^    ^^  ^^^     approved  by  a  House-Senate  conference. 

agement  ana  bu  gr  ,,,,,,  Ten  B-52  sori;ies  would  provide  $2,000         Qf  course,  much  of  the  cost  of  the 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sj,holarships  to  210  needy  students  or  Nixon  war  wiU  be  paid  for  by  the  children 
the  administrative  budget — not  tne  so-  ^^^^  ^  22-bed  nursing  home.  The  cost  ^^^  grandchildren  of  current  taxpayers 
called  full  employment  budget  or  any  ^^  ^^  average  month's  sorties  would  ^  ^^le  form  of  interest  on  the  debt,  vet- 
other  accounting  gimmickry— wmcn  is  approximate  the  administration's  at-  grans'  benefits,  and  social  consequences 
the  basis  for  calculatirig  the  nauonal  ^^^^^^  cutback  of  $47  million  in  the  guch  as  the  drug  addiction  of  veterans 
debt,  now  at  about  $450  billion  adoui  ^^^^  ^^^^  program  last  year— a  cut  ^^^^  resultant  crime. 
$110  bUllon  of  this  total— roughly  one-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  reduced  the  number  of  probably  the  most  devastating  impact 
fourth  of  the  national  debt— will  nave    g^^jg^tg  assisted  by  600.000.  on  the  lives  of  every-day  Americans  has 

been  accumulated  under  t^e  Nixon  ad-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^li.  ^^  mfiation  created  and  nurtured 

mlnlstraUon.  I  might  add  that  the  NlJ^on  ^^  \^  ^^  4^^^  1971  invasion  of  Laos  by  the  war.  Prom  January  1969  to  June 
economists  have  an  extremely  poor  rec-  ^^^I  thTcost  of  17  local  health  cen-  1972.  the  consumer  price  index  rose  17.2 
ord  in  forecasting  deficits,  havng  never  ^^^^^^h  could  eacii  treat  40,000  per-  ^erc^nt.  Regrettably,  many  Americans  do 
yet  come  close  to  the  actual  flgure^There     ^rs  ^"^n  ^^^  ^^^  to  realize  how  much  the  exces- 

are  many  independent  experts  who  f«l     sons  I400.000  to  build  "isolation     give  military  spending  has  contributed 

that  the  1973  deficit  wiU  exceed  $40  ^^^^,.^^  ^on  Son  Prison  in  Vietnam,  to infiation.  although  every  grocery  shop- 
^^^"°"-      .        «  >^<.„«*  It  u  im      an  amount  which  would  have  allowed     per  can  readily  testify  to  the  mcreasea 

I  cite  these  figures  because  It  is  im-     ^Jl"   ^       of  20  badly  needed  public     prices.  ,_ 

portant  to  understand  w^at  the  Nixon     f^^J^^X  for  the  elderly.  ^  The  pockets  of  all  Americans^haye  beffli 

defict  spending  la  dotog  to  the  Nations  ^°^L^"year  a  $445.000 movie  thea-  picked  by  President  Nixon's  faUure  to 
financial  condition.  The  one  major  factor  ^f*!;"  q"  ^ed  on  the  American  base  at  keep  his  campaign  pledge  to  end  the  war. 
in  building  these  staggering  deficits  has  r;-^BiX  Vietnam.  The  20.000  military  when  he  came  to  offlce.  the  average 
been  the  President's  Ins^tence  on  esca-  ^J^o^San  pirsonael  there  at  the  time  American  woricer  was  earning  >11813  per 
lating  the  milltery  budget^  ^  «^        ^   ^^  ^tian  100  movies     week,  measured  in  1967  doUars.  By  Jmie 

There  have  be«i  reports  this  week  of     ^^'J^^^   pn^  bowling  alleys,  mas-     1972.  the  Nixon  war  and  economic  P^- 

sx^^'Sch^rioKr  ^,=^r^-rn^-'S^  SiiSto-fi'si.-^^^^e^Ntoj^ 
ss52'rsSiSS.rss.Terr!  raSfitir?do^?£r^.n^^^  t^;:^^'-''''''^^''^ 

fr^^^lX^tnTJ^^^l^    SSSLi^  f^^S/clSlst-Sis^^eT     -^^coSS.ri  have  frequently  sUte. 
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the  real  cost  of  the  war  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  or  statistics.  Prof.  Henry 
Steele  Commacer  comments  on  this  in 
a  review  of  Richard  J.  Bamefs  book. 
•Roots  of  War."  in  the  Octobw  6  issue 
of  the  New  York  Review.  Professor  Com- 
magcr,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
historians,  writes  of  the  war's  cost: 

It  mcludee  the  tangible  burdens  like  pay- 
mante  on  the  debt  which  la  BMldled  on  future 
raneratlons— Nixon's  buslneee-mlnded  ad- 
ministration has  managed  to  add  some  eev- 
enty-flve  bUllons  to  that  debt  In  three 
years — or  the  Increaeed  coot  of  everything, 
or  the  ceaseless  waste  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  entire  globe.  It  includes  Im- 
palpable but  ultimately  more  ooetly  things 
like  the  waste  of  talent  and  of  labor  on  the 
work  of  destruction  rather  than  their  appli- 
cation to  the  wort:  of  construction;  It  In- 
cludea  the  distraction  of  the  best  minds  of 
this  and  other  nations  from  the  tasks  of  true 
statesmanship,  and  the  steady  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  not  to  mention  the  Viet- 
namese; It  Includes  forcing  other  nations  to 
follow  the  American  example  of  distraction 
and  waste  In  sheer  self-defense. 


OTHXa   ICILrTAST    COSTS 

Mr.  Nixon's  tragic  excesses  have  by  no 
means  been  limited  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. As  I  mentioned  eaJlier,  his  overall 
military  budget  is  the  largest  in  history. 
For  example,  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information  estimates  that  the  United 
States  will  provide  more  than  $9.5  bil- 
lion in  military  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  this  year.  That  is  about  five 
times  as  much  as  the  Nixon  budget  pro- 
vided for  higher  education  and  vocational 
education  combined. 

WhUe  the  Nixon  administration  has 
poured  billions  into  dubious  military 
projects,  fimds  for  a  number  of  vital  do- 
mestic programs  have  been  impoimded. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972.  the  Nixon 
administration  was  Impounding  some 
$10  billion  in  fund  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  intended  to  be  spent  primarily 
for  domestic  development  purposes.  This 
administration  obviously  preferred  to 
put  funds  into  foreign  military  aid. 

Among  the  funds  impounded  by  the 
administration  have  been  appropriations 
for  water  and  sewer  systems,  rtiral  elec- 
trification loans,  highway  construction, 
urban  mass  transit  and  airport  facilities. 

Of  particular  importance  in  Arkansas 
is  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
grant  and  loan  program  for  water  and 
systems  for  small  communities.  Such  sys- 
tems are  the  backbone  of  growth  for  our 
smaller  towns  and  by  aiding  their  devel- 
opment we  can  ease  the  burden  on  our 
urban  areas.  However,  for  fiscal  1973 
the  President  asked  no  new  funds  for 
PHA  water-sewer  grants,  proposing 
only  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  $58  mil- 
lion impounded  in  fiscal  1972.  In  fis- 
cal 1971.  oily  $44  m'lllon  was  allocated 
by  Mr.  Nixon  from  a  $100  million  appro- 
priation. 

In  Arkansas  alone  there  are  145  un- 
funded appUcaUons  for  $35  million  in 
loans  and  grants.  Nationally,  an  esti- 
mated 34.000  towns  of  under  5.500  popu- 
lation lack  adequate  water  systems  and 
49.000  lack  adequate  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems. Twenty  to  25  millioQ  rural  Ameri- 
cans lack  running  water  in  their  homes. 
Thirty  million  families  are  using  waste 


disposal  systems  that  dump  untreated  ef- 
fluent into  our  soil  and  surface  waters. 
In  comparison  with  the  mASSlTe  mili- 
tary budget,  the  $68  million  impounded 
by  the  admlnistratioci  is  miniscule.  That 
is  the  san:ie  amount  the  admlnlBtration 
proposes  to  spend  for  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  P-14A — Just  1  year  of 
R.  &  D.  on  one  project.  Overall,  the  P-14 
is  a  $6.3  billion  program;  314  an  sched- 
uled to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $17  million 
each.  The  total  current  annual  budget 
for  the  University  of  Arkansas  Medical 
Center  in  Uttle  Rock  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  P-14. 

Each  F-14  WiU  carry  six  air-to-air 
missiles  costing  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  each.  A  load  of  missiles  for 
a  single  P-14  would  pay  for  a  year's 
Headstart  program  for  1,000  children. 

In  addition  to  the  f imds  for  water  and 
sewer  system  grants  for  small  commu- 
nities, the  Nixon  administration  has  also 
impounded  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  water 
and  sewer  grant  program  for  cities.  This 
year  the  President  proposes  to  spend  only 
$200  million  and  that  comes  from  funds 
impounded  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Although 
there  is  a  multlblllion  dollar  backlog  of 
requests  for  water-sewer  grants,  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  spend  $225  mil- 
lion this  year  for  purchase  of  six  Boeing 
747  jets  for  an  airborne  command  post 
for  use  by  the  President  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Command  Author- 
ity. However,  the  Department  of  Defense 
already  has  a  sizable  fieet  of  airborne 
command  posts,  having  spent  nearly  $600 
million  for  such  purposes.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  recently  rejected  this  re- 
quest, I  am  pleased  to  say,  on  grounds 
that  It  was  premature  and  tuxjustlfled. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  given  Its 
strong  backing  to  the  C-5A  aircraft, 
which  has  had  a  cost  overrun  approach- 
ing $2  billiCMi — almost  as  much  as  the 
total  1972  btidget  request  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

The  $36.5  billion  overrun  on  45  weap- 
ons systems  imder  development  is  equiv- 
alent to  estimated  Federal  expenditures 
for  health  programs  in  1972  and  1973,  in- 
cluding medicare  and  medicaid.  The 
irony  is  even  greater  when  you  consider 
that  health  service  and  medical  care  in 
this  country  are  extremely  costly  and 
that  many  of  our  citizens  catmot  pay  for 
and  do  not  receive  adequate  health  care. 
Although  the  drug  problem  is  a  critical 
one  in  our  society — heightened  by  our 
involvwnent  in  Southeast  Asia — and  al- 
though President  Nixon  claims  drug  edu- 
cation is  one  <A  his  highest  priorities,  the 
drug  education  budget  for  fiscal  1972  in 
the  Offlce  of  Education  was  $13  million — 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  just  one  C-5A 
plane. 

The  administration  strongly  backs 
spending  $1  billion  for  another  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier,  a  vulnerable  ship  which 
is  essentially  of  an  "interventionist"  na- 
ture. Likewise  it  wants  to  build  a  large 
number  of  the  Tridwit — ^ULMS— subma- 
rines at  $1  billion  apiece.  The  cost  of 
each  one  would  pay  for  a  new  mass 
transit  system  for  a  major  city. 
But    the    Nixon    administration    has 


made  its  priorities  all  too  clear.  WhUe 
continuing  to  increase  military  ezpend- 
ituzes.  the  President  takes  pride  in  hav- 
ing vetoed  funds  for  health,  edurattnn. 
and  other  constructive  programs.  'While 
we  expend  billions  for  overseas  mil- 
itary activities,  millions  of  Americans  are 
liTlng  blighted  lives  in  urban  and  rural 
slums;  millions  of  children  are  denied 
adequate  education;  rwiUirtn*  of  citizens 
fall  to  receive  adequate  health  care;  and 
some  Americans  even  go  hungry. 

The  PREBIDINa  OmCER  (Mr.  HOL- 
Luros).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
ArlEacsas  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hast)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  if  he 
wishes  to  c(mtinue. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULSRIOHT.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  what  I  have 
just  said  simply  by  saying  that  the  enor- 
mous impact  of  the  war.  apparently,  has 
not  come  home  to  the  American  people. 
I  say  that  Judging  from  the  reaction  to 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  Senators 
and  others  to  stop  the  war.  The  constant 
retterati(»i  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
c(xidltion  has  not.  apparently,  gotten 
through  to  the  American  public. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons.  I  think. 
is  that  the  cost  of  infiation  is  always  a 
delayed  cost.  We  have  seen  this  occur- 
ring in  other  countries — in  practically 
all  the  major  European  countriee,  Ger- 
many and  Prance,  particularly,  and  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countries — and, 
for  a  time,  in  Japan.  That  is.  the  creeping 
cost  of  infiation  comes  on  gradually.  Its 
effect  may  not  be  dramatic  enough  at 
caie  time  to  cause  any  political  reaction. 
It  is  actually  a  little  bit  like  taking  dope 
or  alcohol.  In  the  process,  it  is  rather 
pleasant  and  everyone  thinks  he  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  better  off  because,  more  dollars 
and  more  money  are  in  his  pocket.  But 
the  eventual  cost  has  always  proved  to  be 
disastrous. 

That  is  what  I  was  leading  up  to  ear- 
lier. The  effect  is  most  serious  because 
it  not  only  undermines  the  economy  of 
government,  but  also  undermines  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  leaders 
and  in  their  Oovemment.  after  they  be- 
gin to  feel  and  to  pay  the  real  price  of 
infiation.  It  eventually  catches  up  with 
the  pxx>r  people  and  all  of  those  who  8u« 
on  pensions,  on  retirement,  on  fixed  sal- 
aries such  as  schoolteacher — all  these 
people  feel  it  the  most. 

People  who  are  not  speculators  ijay  the 
price  of  the  cost  of  printing  the  money 
to  pay  for  arms,  as  we  are  now  doing. 
E^rentually  it  has  the  most  evil  effect  on 
the  poor  people.  Speculators  who  can 
purchase  land,  stocks,  and  things  of  that 
kiiid  can  always  protect  themselves.  They 
are  the  kind  of  people  who  make  enor- 
mous contributions  to  the  Republican 
finance  campaign.  Infiation  means  very 
little  to  these  people.  It  is  sad.  but  that 
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Is  the  way  It  Is.  This  undermines  the  al- 
legiance of  a  people  to  their  society. 

In  recent  debate  here  the  Senator  from 
WlBshlngton  (Mr.  Jacksow)  said  that  he 
Is  prlmartly  Interested  in  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  a  free  enterprise 
democratic  system.  I  say  that  the  policies 
he  advocates,  and  those  of  the  Nixon 
administration  are  the  principal  things 
undermining  the  security  of  the  country 
and  undermining  and  discrediting  the 
democratic  free  enterprise  system.  These 
excessive  military  expenditures  are  un- 
dermining the  faith  and  confidence  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  political  system. 

I  think  that  the  evidence  is  begtanlng 
to  appear.  Certainly  the  evidence  con- 
cerning the  economic  conditions  is  very 
clear.  We  have  significant  inflation  and 
unemployment  in  the  country. 

However,  the  final  effect  is  the  feeling 
of  futility  and  frustration  of  the  people 
that  they  cannot  do  anything  about  the 
situation,  that  the  country  Is  too  bift 
that  there  Is  no  way  to  do  anything,  ef- 
fective to  infiuence  the  course  of  events. 
That  is  certainly  true  in  the  Senate 
itself.  Many  of  us  share  the  feeling  much 
of  the  time  that  it  is  hopeless.  The  de- 
bates on  the  fioor  are  very  rarely  over 
the  merits  of  any  measure.  The  debate 
simply  centers  around  whether  the  ad- 
ministration Is   for  or   against   a   pro- 
posal. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment to  the  interim  agreement,  very 
little  was  said,  except  on  the  part  of  a 
few  people,  about  whether  this  was 
good  or  bad  and  only  a  few  people  argued 
on  the  merits  of  the  measure.  Much  of 
the  debate  centered  around:  "Are  you 
sure  the  President  is  for  It,  and  if  you 
are  sure  he  is  for  it,  that  is  enough  for 
me." 

This  shifts  responsibility  from  our- 
selves. This  is  always  characteristic  of 
an  abandonment  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. People  become  so  enamored  of  ttieir 
leader's  thinking,  they  ignore  the  merits 
of  the  measure.  This  signifies  the  be- 
ginning of  an  authoritarian  system.  And 
let  us  not  forget,  three-fourths  of  the 
people  in  the  world  today  are  living 
under  an  authoritarian  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when  we 
come  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  we  will  see 
that  25  of  the  64  governments  to  which 
we  give  aid  are  dictatorships.  We  are 
giving  more  aid  to  dictatorships  than 
we  are  to  democratic  countries. 

The  deterioration  of  our  economy  is 
critical.  Inflation,  fed  by  massive  mili- 
tary spending  auid  resulting  deficits,  is 
undermining  our  democratic  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs  I .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  always 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made 
his  point  in  a  very  excellent  manner. 
Speaking  from  the  background  of  his 
rich  exoerience,  his  understanding,  and 
sensitivity,  he  has,  I  believe,  expressed 
eloquently  the  concerns  that  not  enough 
of  us  share,   but  which   an   increasing 


number  of  people  in  the  country  are 
coming  to  share. 

Mr.  Presldait,  I  have  not  found  any- 
one in  or  out  of  Congress  who  wants  to 
make  America  Insecure.  I  think  that 
everyone  seeks  to  insure  the  security  of 
this  country.  However,  there  is  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  definition  of  security  and 
what  is  a  sovmd  national  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  a  sound  national  de- 
fense program  should  be  based  on  these 
assumptions : 

First.  Our  defense  clearly  must  be 
strong  enough  to  deter  others  from  start- 
ing a  war  against  us  and  to  support  com- 
mitments vital  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

Second.  Our  defense  programs  should 
seek  to  dampen  rather  than  to  inflame 
the  costly  and  dangerous  arms  race. 

Third.  Inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  a 
nations  is  no  less  dependent  on  the 
strength  of  its  economy,  the  well  being 
of  its  people  and  the  vigor  of  their  spirit, 
the  defense  program  should  divert  as 
little  money  as  possible  from  unmet  do- 
mestic needs. 

In  turn  these  assumptions  rise  from 
three  hard,  inescapable  facts  of  life. 

First,  the  United  States  cannot  be,  if 
it  ever  could,  a  world  policeman,  nor  can 
it  or  should  it  seek  to  direct  political 
developments  of  other  nations  through 
its  military  strength. 

Second,  there  is  no  sectulty  in  an 
ever-spiraling  arms  race,  only  the  grow- 
ing insecurity  resulting  from  the  devel- 
opment and  spread  of  weapons  which  if 
used,  either  by  design  or  accident,  could 
destroy  us  all.  „  ^      , 

And   third,   even   with  large   Federal 
budget  deficits  we  are  depressingly  far 
from   providing    the   necessary    Federal 
support    for    education,    housing,    and 
health,  for  both  people  and  the  environ- 
ment. _,^,      . 
As  just  one  example,  perhaps  without 
exception  people  In  this  Nation  would 
agree  that  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  resource 
worth  saving  and  improving.  However, 
under  this  administration's  spending  pri- 
orities, the  Federal  Government  could 
not  fund   a   $141    million   antipollution 
program  for  the  lakes  as  recommended 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
an  agency  headed  by  its  own  appointees. 
President  Nixon's  administration  ap- 
parently Ignores  most  of  these  considera- 
tions. Let  me  explain. 

In  order  to  discourage  other  nations 
from  launching  a  nuclear  war  we  must 
be  able  to  withstand  a  first-strike  attack 
with  sufficient  power  remaining  to  inflict 
an  unacceptable  amount  of  damage  on 
the  attacking  nation. 

At  present,  our  41  nuclear-powered 
submarines  alone  have  enough  warheads 
to  attack  3.000  separate  targets  In  Russia. 
In  addition,  of  course,  we  have  strategic 
bombers  and  our  land-based  missiles 
which  can  inflict  still  more  damage  on 
the  attacker. 

In  all,  we  have  twice  as  many  nuclear 
warheads  sks  Moscow. 

Yet.  the  administration,  even  after 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  limit  antiballistic  missile 
defense  systems  to  the  point  of  useless- 


ness,  wants  to  spend  even  more  money 
on  still  more  weapons. 

This  administration  wants  to  have 
four  times  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads possessed  by  Moscow. 

This  administration  wants  a  new  sub- 
marine fieet  years  before  the  present 
one  can  even  be  considered  as  obsolete, 
and  a  fleet,  which  will  be  a  less  credible 
defense  because  it  will  concentrate  our 
sea-based  missiles  on  fewer  submarines. 
Perhaps  if  this  Nation  had  an  unlimit- 
ed amount  of  money  we  could  honor  such 
requests— folly  through  it  would  be— 
without  damage  to  the  effort  to  make  our 
Nation  strong  at  home. 

The  fact  is.  to  repeat,  we  do  not  have 
that  bottomless  bag  of  money. 

Even  under  the  present  $78  bUllon 
Pentagon  budget,  30  cents  out  of  every 
Federal  tax  dollsu"  goes  to  the  Pentagon. 
That  breaks  down  to  $1,200  m  taxes 
for  each  American  family,  or  to  twice 
the  amovmt  of  money  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment spend  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  or  to  eight  times  what 
this  administration  and  industry  are 
willing  to  spend  to  clean  the  air  and 
water.  ,  ^    ^, 

On  top  of  this,  the  administration 
wants  to  pile  the  costs  of  unneeded  new 
weapons  which  may  well  push  the  Pen- 
tagon budget  from  $78  billion  to  more 
than  $100  billion  before  1980. 

If  we  take  that  projection  and  add  to 
it  the  President's  statement  that  he 
plans  no  tax  increase  in  his  next  admin- 
istration, the  statement  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  there  are 
no  Federal  tax  loopholes  to  close  and  the 
fact  of  an  existing  $25  billion  budget 
deficit,  we  have  every  reason  to  fear  that 
the  Great  Lakes  antipollution  program— 
or  an>-  other  new  effort  on  the  domestic 
front  will  not  be  adequately  fimded  dur- 
ing 4  more  years  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  ominous  Pen- 
tagon programs  now  underway  is  the  re- 
search and  development  project  called 
ABRES — advanced  ballistic  reentry  sys- 
tem. 

This  project  has  been  described  m  var- 
ious ways,  but  no  matter  how  named,  it 
carmot  help  but  be  viewed  by  other  na- 
tions as  an  attempt  to  develop  a  missile 
with  the  acciuracy  to  knock  out  an  en- 
emy's retaliatory  nuclear  forces. 

Put  another  way,  this  project  could 
easily  become  a  first-strike  offensive 
weapon  designed  to  knock  out  the  en- 
emy's deterrent  force. 

History  reminds  us  that  even  the  hmi 
of  the  development  of  a  new  offensive 
weapon  sets  off  a  new  escalation  in  the 
arms  race — a  race  to  develop  a  defense 
to  thwart  and  an  offense  to  match  or  ex- 
ceed the  threat  of  a  breakthrough  by 
the  other  side. 

And  the  result  is  the  world  is  closer  not 
to  security,  but  to  the  final  explosion  of 
manmade  weapons.  ^ 

So  not  only  Is  the  administrations 
Pentagon  budget  excessive  at  the  cost  of 
domestic  programs.  It  could  also  unsettle 
the  arms  race  at  a  time  when,  because  of 
SALT,  this  Nation  should  be  doing  all  it 
can  to  reverse  the  awful  march  to 
oblivion. 


There  are  prudent  ways  to  cut  back  on 
Pentagon  spending. 

First,  the  admlnlstraUon  c«m  reeist 
pressure  for  profits  from  the  defense  In- 
dustry and  order  only  those  weapona 
needed  to  provide  a  credible  defense.  I 
submit  the  credlbUlty  of  our  defense  Is 
not  enhanced  by  the  possesslai  of  four 
times  rather  than  just  two  times  the 
niunber  of  warheads  possessed  by  Mos- 
cow nor  by  suldlng  still  more  to  our  over- 
kill capability. 

Second,  the  administration  can  make 
clear  by  the  type  of  weapons  It  chooses  to 
develop  that  It  wsmts  to  reverse,  not  en- 
courage, the  arms  race. 

Third,  it  csm  Inject  the  cost  discipline 
of  competition  into  the  defense  industry 
by  requiring  that  bidders  develop  proto- 
type models,  with  the  contract  going  to 
the  flrm  which  has  the  beet  test  model. 
This  is  not  a  new  concept.  The  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  in  1968  and  1968  on  the  question 
of  competition  in  the  defense  industry. 

At  the  end  of  those  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee recommended  the  prototype 
approach  to  defense  procurement,  a  rec- 
ommendation then  endorsed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Such  an  approach  has  not  been  imple- 
mented even  though  cost  overruns  and 
project  failures  have  continued  to  mount. 
One  prime  example  is  the  case  of  the 
C-5A  aircraft,  where  the  estimated  cost 
of  $3.4  billion  for  120  planes  has  sky- 
rocketed to  $4.9  billion  for  only  81  planes. 
And  tragically,  two  of  the  planes  have 
crashed  and  an  engine  fell  from  the  wing 
of  a  third  while  still  on  the  ground. 

And  finally,  we  can  reduce  Pentagon 
spending  by  prudently  cutting  back  on 
overseas  deployment  of  U.S.  troops,  re- 
ductions worked  out  through  negotia- 
tions and  consultation  with  our  allies. 

Also,  the  administration  can  demand 
more  efficiency  of  our  military.  Today  the 
trend  seems  to  be  toward  a  military  force 
top  heavy  with  senior  officers. 

Today  we  have  more  colonels  and  naval 
captains  for  2.3  million  service  personnel 
than  we  did  for  a  12  million  person  force 
in  World  War  n. 

But  to  bring  about  this  change  In  pol- 
icy the  Nation  needs  an  administration 
which  recognizes : 

That  the  well-being  of  a  nation's  peo- 
ple Is  as  Important  to  the  national  secu- 
rity as  the  might  of  Its  armaments; 

TTiat  the  arms  race  diminishes  rather 
than  enchances  the  national  security : 

That  efficiency  should  be  demanded 
of  the  Pentagon  and  the  defense  Industry. 
And  yes,  we  need  an  administration 
that  understands  our  proper  role  In  in- 
ternational affairs,  and,  recognizing  that 
we  have  no  vital  Interest  In  Vietnam. 
will  end  all  our  Involvement  in  that  tragic 
conflict. 

As  individuals  we  would  do  well  to  heed 
these  words  of  President  Eisenhower: 

Every  gun  that  la  made,  every  warslilp 
launched,  every  rocket  fired,  slgnlfles,  In  the 
final  senae,  a  theft  from  thoee  who  hunger 
and  are  not  f*d,  thoee  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed. 

And  as  a  nation,  which  has  seen  SALT 
come  to  reality,  let  us  respond  to  this 
challenge  with  the  imderstandlng   of- 


fered by  President  John  Kennedy  after 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  had  been 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union: 

Today  we  may  have  reachad  a  pause  In 
the  cold  war — but  that  la  not  a  laattng  paaee. 
A  teat  ban  traaty  la  a  mUeatoaa — but  that 
U  not  the  millennium.  We  have  not  been  re- 
leased from  our  obllgatlona — w«  have  been 
given  an  opportunity.  And  if  we  fall  to  make 
the  moat  of  this  moment — then  the  nhamlng 
Indictment  of  poeterlty  wlU  rigbUy  pc^nt  Ito 
finger  at  us  all. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  « 

The  PBESIDINaOFPICEai.  Under  the 
previous  <XYier  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HuicPHREY)  is  to  be  recognized 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  called  by  the  Senator's  offlce 
and  asked  that  the  order  be  vacated.  I, 
therefore,  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  next  order  is  for  the  Senattw  from 
West  Virginia,  RosntT  C.  Bym.  to  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  next 
two  orders  be  reversed  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distingiiished 
Senator  frwn  West  Virginia  for  his 
courtesy. 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  be- 
cause I  must,  as  I  have  stated  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  whenever  the  complaint 
Is  made  about  alleged  and  sundry  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

It  appecu's  to  me  what  is  going  oa  is 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  are 
in  reahty  bewailing  the  consequences  of 
their  own  actions.  Everything  of  which 
they  complain,  whether  they  are  even 
£u:x;urate  or  not — and  there  is  substantial 
doubt  on  that  score — arises  from  legisla- 
tion which  this  Congress  passed  suid  for 
which  most  of  them  voted. 

Of  course,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  did  not  vote,  but  that  Is 
part  of  his  life  style.  He  appeared  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  votes.  I  will  get 
Into  that. 

But  the  rest  of  us  have  exercised  our 
responsibilities  In  voting,  and  the  laws 
have  been  passed  and  administered,  and 
conditions  have  resulted  from  them. 

Ill  it  becomes  us  to  complain  of  that 
which  we  have  created  and  to  bastardize 
our  own  progeny. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  for  exam- 
ple, grieves  and  asserts  In  the  course  of 
his  apcdogla  sua  juris  that  the  reason 
for  this  eerie  oomplot  of  rhetoric  and 
logorrhea  is  because  they  do  not  have  as 
much  time  oo  t^evisioa  as  is  available 
to  the  admlnistratlocL 

Anyone  who  watches  telerislOD  knows 
we  are  already  beginning  to  be  inflictied 
wltii  the  trtevlsion  commercials  on  the 
other  side,  and  my  side  has  not  begun 
any  process  of  Inflictment  yet.  What  we 
have  heard  has  been  only  from  the  other 
side. 


As  to  not  having  enough  moocy,  Sena- 
tor McGovuB  has  29  mlTHonalree  who 
have  filed  so  far  in  support  of  him.  One 
would  ftJM'^^T"'*  that  amnny  29  milliooalres 
funds  could  have  been  gotten  for  a  little 
spot  of  television  now  and  then. 

What  is  the  candidate  talking  about  on 
television?  Why,  he  is  discussing  drugs 
and  crime.  I  heard  him  last  night  say  we 
have  to  get  on  top  of  the  crime  problem. 
Yet  whm  it  comes  to  voting  he  is  on  the 
bottom  of  the  list. 

During  this  verj'  week  the  Senate  has 
c<msidered  and  passed  bills  for  the  com- 
pensation of  victims  of  crime,  a  coaven- 
tion  on  narcotic  drugs,  a  provlsioa  to 
provide  insurance  for  law  enforcement 
officers  disabled  or  killed  in  the  Une  of 
duty,  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  foreign 
officials  In  this  country,  a  drug  treatment 
program,  a  convention  for  the  suK>res- 
sion  of  the  unlawful  seizure  of  aircraft 
through  hijacking,  and  action  pertaining 
to  crimes  aboard  aircraft. 

While  he  might  have  been  doing  some- 
thing, he  was  talking.  He  was  keeping 
his  engagements  and  talking  about  the 
credibility  gap.  He  was  telling  the  whole 
Nation  how  strong  he  feels  on  crime  but 
he  was  not  here  to  answer  the  bugle  call 
of  Senate  responsibility.  He  was  t^dllng 
the  pubUc  he  wanted  to  get  on  top  of  the 
drug  situation,  but  it  was  his  colleagues 
who  were  meeting  the  test  of  their  elec- 
toral fimction. 

He  was  saying  he  worries  about  drugs 
and  crime,  but  we  worry  about  Gkosgk 
who  is  is  not  here  to  worry  about  drugs 
and  crimee  with  us.  We  grieve  at  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Senator.  We  grieve  because 
we  do  the  work,  and  our  work  Is  made  a 
litUe  more  onerous  through  the  absence 
of  a  colleague.  He  has  not  £4>peared  to 
testify,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  hearings.  He 
has  not  sponsored  a  successful  bill.  He 
has  cosponsored,  in  absentia,  other  bills, 
and  from  time  to  time  his  name  has  been 
removed  if  that  coeponsorship  proves 
embarrassing.  He  has  not  been  here  to 
vote. 

So  it  comes  with  ill  grace  not  having 
enough  money  for  television,  when  the 
television  only  portrays  nonjjerformance. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  he 
does  not  know  how  lucky  he  Is,  because  if 
there  were  more  television,  there  would 
be  more  displays  of  the  gap  between 
promise  and  performance.  I  think  this 
argument  of  poor  mouth  is  used  to  con- 
ceal poor  arguments. 

Then  we  heard  something  about  the 
war,  as  we  always  do  from  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  one  of  Its  early  support- 
ers, as  was  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovKKK).  But  whsit  we  do 
not  hear  is  that  last  week  there  was  not  a 
slofile  American  seedier  killed  in  South- 
east Asia  in  combat,  smd  that  compares 
with  250  to  300  casualties  a  week  at  the 
peak  of  the  war. 

And  what  we  hear  is  complaint  of  de- 
fense spending.  E\'ery  cent  of  that  de- 
fense spending  was  voted  by  Congress.  In 
fact,  in  the  1971  budget.  America's  priori- 
ties were  quietly  but  dramatically  reor- 
dered, and  Congress  participated  in  that. 
For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the  mooes 
spent  for  human  resource  programs  was 
greater  than  the  money  spent  on  defense. 
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In  1972,  spending  for  detenae  was  In- 
creased to  cairy  out  the  Nation's  strategy 
for  peace.  But  even  with  this  increase, 
defense  spending  ha*  dropped  from  36 
percent  of  total  spending  in  1971  to  a 
budget  request  of  34  percent  in  1972.  and 
budget  requestB  for  human  resources 
programs  continued  to  rise  as  a  share  of 
the  total  to  42  percent  of  total  spending 
in  1972.  And  for  1973  the  budget  was  45 
percent  for  human  resources  and  32  per- 
cent for  defense  spending,  a  virtual  re- 
versal from  the  previous  administrations 
1968  budget.  ^    ,     .   ^. 

So  that  the  only  proper  way  to  look  at 
this  is  to  see  whether  we  are  providing 
well  for  our  domestic  needs  as  we  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  from  $30 
blUlon  a  year  to  $8  billion  a  year,  and 
as  we  reduce  the  number  of  troops  there 
from  520,000  to  27.000,  and  as  we  take 
the  draftees  from  Vietnam  and  send  no 
more  back,  and  as  we  approach  a  zero 
draft  next  year. 

These  are  real  swicompllshments.  These 
are  genuine  achievements  against  the 
poor  mouthing  and  the  bleeding  at  every 
pore  because  there  is  a  poverty  in  the 
other  camp.  It  is  a  poverty  which  is  a 
poverty  of  ideas  and  it  is  a  poverty  of  is- 
sues. Senator  McQovern  Is  losing  that 
war  on  poverty  every  day. 

And  there  is  more  good  news  that  has 
Just  come  over  the  wires  in  the  last  10 
minutes: 

The  rise  In  living  ooets  slowed  below  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  target  goal  of  3  percent  In  the 
tlrst  vew  of  hU  wage-price  control  program. 
Uie  Qovemment  reported  today. 

That  Is  the  program  Senator  McGov- 
ERN  was  not  here  to  vote  for  on  December 
1  last,  but  it  is  a  program  which  he 
says  should  have  begun  2  or  3  years  be- 
fore. 

The  news  from  the  ticker  tape  con- 
tinues : 

In  the  13  months  endmg  In  August,  the 
first  year  of  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram, the  consumer  price  Index  rose  .9  per- 
cent. 

That  is  less  than  1  percent — 

This  compares  with  a  rise  of  4.4  percent 
in  the  preceding  12  month  period,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  said. 

The  report  said  living  costa  In  August  rose 
two-tanUiB  of  1  percent,  half  the  previous 
montti's  rise. 

The  Bureau  aUo  reported  that  the  average 
paycheck  of  some  50  mUUon  rank-and-file 
workers  rose  to  $137.23  a  week  and  that. 
After  aUowance  for  Inflation,  the  past  year  s 
IncreaM  In  purchaalng  power  was  the  largest 
of  record. 


long  hill  the  little  engine  that  couldnt. 
I  yield  back  my  time 


ORDER  RESCINDINa  BECOQNrnON 
OP  SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
entered  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  speak  at  this  time 

be  vacated.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


which  I  am  transmitting  herewith,  be 
given  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

RICBAU  Nixoir. 
The  White  House. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  bis 
secretaries.  | 


So  the  working  man  and  woman  are 
making  higher  salaries  than  ever  in  thdr 
lives  There  are  more  people  employed 
in  America  than  were  ever  employed  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  The  pattern 
—  for  inflation  now  is  not  only  checked 
•  but  is  being  quite  obviously  won. 

These  are  achievements,  these  are  ac- 
complishments, and  they  stack  up 
against  the  complaints  and  the  quivering 
efTorta  of  the  other  side  to  create  an 
Impression,  contrary  to  fact,  that  things 
are  not  as  good  as  they  could  be  under 
the  candidate  of  the  opposition.  All  this 
steam  generated  by  speakers  on  the 
other  side  will  not  sufBce  to  push  up  the 


PROPOSED  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  INTgR- 
NATIONAL.  EXPOSITION  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Hol- 
UNCS)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the   United  States: 
Pursuant  to  Section  3  of  Public  Law 
91-269.  I  am  herewith  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  a  proposal  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
1974  International  Exposition  on  Ecol- 
ogy and  the  Environment  to  be  held  at 
Spokane,  Washington.  This  proposal  in- 
cludes a  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretarj' 
of  Commerce  In  cooperation  with  other 
interested  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  accordance 
with  Section  3<c)  of  the  referenced  law. 
On  October  15,  1971, 1  advised  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Commerce  that  the 
Spokane  exposition   warranted  Federal 
recognition  in  accordance  with  Section 
2(a)  of  Public  Law  91-269.  On  Novem- 
ber 24.  1971.  upon  request  of  the  United 
States,  the  Bureau  of  International  Ex- 
positions in  Paris,  by  unanimous  vote, 
ofaclally  recognized  the  event  as  a  Spe- 
cial Category  exposition. 

I  have  determined  that  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  this  exposition  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  I  fully  support  the 
Secretary's  plan  for  such  participation. 
In  essence,  this  plan  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  pavUlon.  The  pa- 
vilion has  been  conceived  and  developed 
with  a  view  to  maximizing  residual  use 
boieflts  to  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  exposition. 

Congressional  authorization  Is  required 
as  a  prerequisite  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  a  Federally  recognized  do- 
mesUc-intemational  exposition.  Legisla- 
tion is  also  required  in  order  to  establish 
the  other  authorities  necessary  to  effect 
the  proposed  partlcipBtion.  as  well  as  to 
authorize  appropriations.  The  appropri- 
ations necessary  to  carry  out  this  plan 
are  estimated  at  $11.5  mUllon. 
I  urge  that  the  appropriate  legislation. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hollings)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
apprcHJriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings. )  

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  limited  to  3 
minutes  each. 


SENATOR  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  all  the  speeches,  political  and 
otherwise,  which  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  has  Just  referred  to,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  Senator  McGov- 
ERN  must  be  like  Banquo's  ghost,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  worry  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
Senate  that  Senator  McGovern  is  not 
here.  He  Is  out  seeing  the  people,  as  he 
should  be.  He  is  out  trying  to  tell  them 
what  his  views  are,  what  he  stsmds  for, 
and  what  the  issues,  in  his  opinion,  con- 
sist of.  I  think  that  anyone  who  is  nm- 
ning  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  should  be  out  among  the  people, 
and  not  among  his  colleagues  back  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  people  deserve  to 
be  informed  fully  on  the  issues,  so  that 
they  wiU  have  the  opportunity  to  Judge 
where  each  candidate  really  stands. 

To  listen  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  it  would  appear  that  we  are 
living  in  Utopia — we  have  no  problems, 
everything  has  been  solved  by  this  ad- 
ministration, and  all  we  should  do  is  not 
rock  the  boat. 

Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  rate  of 
inflation  has  been  reduced  from  4.2  or 
4.3  percent  to  3  percent  over  the  past 
year  as  far  as  food  prices  are  concerned. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  has  been  reduced  from 
6.1  to  about  5.6.  But  I  am  not  happy  to 
note  that  in  excess  of  5  million  Americans 
are  still  without  jobs. 

I  am  not  happy  to  note  that  the  war 
in  Indochina  is  still  going  on.  and  I  do 
consider  it  good  news  and  I  am  grateful 
and  thankful  that  no  Americans  were 
killed  in  Vietnam  last  week,  because 
there  is  always  that  possibility.  I  believe 
there  were  seven  wounded.  And  then,  of 
course,  there  are  the  figures  for  the 
South  Vietnamese,  our  allies,  and  their 
casualties.  I  think,  number  something 
on  the  order  of  2.000. 
We  are,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 


has  said,  spending  $6  bUlion  a  year  in 
Vietnam,  and  that  figure  has  been  re- 
cced from  a  high  of  $28  billion.  But  we 
have  dropped  more  bombs  on  all  of  Indo- 
rhina  by  three  times,  than  we  did  in 
SeS«5ond  World  War  and  the  Korean 
Sw  and  that  includes  all  theaters  of 
JpCTatlon   in   the   Second   World    War 

^'^t'am  sorry  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  whose  name  was 
called  into  quesUon.  is  not  here  at  the 
moment,  but  I  did  hear  part  of  his 
^ch.  I  thought  that  his  arguments 
SS  valid— at  least  the  part  I  listened 
to  We  do  have  the  war  in  Vietnam  with 
us  We  do  have  the  number  of  POW's  In- 
creasing, and  we  do  have  no  solution 

^if  L  my  opinion  that,  untU  and  unless 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  concluded,  there 
WiU  be  no  possibility  of  achieving  the 
kind  of  stabUity  that  we  desire.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  in  this 
country,  and  begin  the  healing  process 
of  the  cancer  on  the  soul  of  this  Nation 
and  on  the  soul  of  the  body  politic  in 
America  that  this  war  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  creating.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  dlstingiushed 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  I  wish  George 
McGOVERN  well.  I  shall  support  him,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  with  the  full- 
ness of  my  energy.  I  want  him  to  contmue 
to  go  out  among  the  people  and  to  do 
what  he  can  to  bring  the  Issues  home, 
because  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  two- 
party  system  in  this  country,  I  think  the 
candidates  ought  to  get  out  and  mingle 
with  the  people,  discuss  the  issues,  and 
consider  the  possibiUty  of  face-to-face 
meetings  in  debate  and  otherwise.  The 
American  people  should  be  permitted  to 
make  a  valid  choice,  a  rational  choice— 
not  purely  an  emotional  choice,  based 
upon  the  type  of  direction  each  candidate 
wishes  to  lead  this  country. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  noted  with  in- 
terest that  every  statement  George 
McGovern  makes  is  immediately  covered 
by  the  Republican  opposition,  and  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  kind,  some  announce- 
ment is  made  from  the  White  House 
which  takes  away  some  of  the  pubhclty 
which  the  Democratic  candidate  seeks  to 
achieve. 

I  think  this  in  indicative  of  a  well  rim 
campaign,  a  very  smooth  campaign,  and 
in  my  opinion  an  overorganized  cam- 
paign, because  if  the  Republicans  keep 
up  this  kind  of  a  campaign,  what  they 
are  going  to  do  is  paint  George 
McGovern  as  little  David  with  a  little 
slingshot  fighting  against  (joliath  and 
the  Philistines.  Tht  American  people 
have  a  liking  for  the  underdog.  I  would 
urge  the  Republicans  to  keep  up  the  kind 
of  campaign  which  they  have  been  con- 
ducting. It  is  a  great  campaign.  It  is  a 
smooth  campaign.  It  is  an  efiBcient  cam- 
paign. No  angles  are  left  uncovered. 

But  I  think  tliat  if  it  continues — and  I 
hope  it  does— It  will  mean  a  very  strong 
boost  for  George  McGoverm  in  the  coim- 
try,  and  will  make  him  a  more  formidable 


ooDtender  In  the  future  ratiagi  tlian  is 
the  case  at  the  preeent  time  and  hope- 
fidly  wiU  result  In  his  etectloa  in  tta* 
oaiy  rating  that  oounta  the  rating  bgr 
the  peoiile  on  electioo  day,  November  7, 

1972. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
morning   hour,  I  want  to  pay   tribute 
again    to    the    distinguiahed    majority 
leader  for  his  bravery  and  his  gallantry, 
because  all  we^  we  have  heard  spokes- 
men here  who  have  epitomised  the  fact 
that  Senator  McGovern  Is  away  from  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  is  running  away 
from  McGovern.  This  is  the  first  time 
aU  week— and  I  have  been  waiting  here 
patiently—  that  saiy  Senator  has  had  the 
bravery  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has.  He  has  served  In  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services  and  now  embarks  on  this 
f  luther  perilous  road  by  undertaking  the 
task  of  indicating  his  suw»rt  for  the 
candidate  of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  gallantry  beyond  the  call  of 

duty.  .,    .  .. 

I  do  hope,  speaking  of  ghosts,  that  tne 
candidate  of  the  other  side  wiU  arrive 
here  on  Halloween,  and   we  can  then 
celebrate  the  return  of  the  spirit  and  the 
reunion  with  the  shade,  and  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  in  living  color  and  in  the 
full  flesh,  our  missing  colleague  whose 
absence  we  have  been  so  busy  deploring. 
Finally,   as  to  the  casualties  of   the 
South  Vietnamese,  surely  no  one  would 
argue  that  those  people  should  not,  of 
their  own  choice,  defend  their  freedom. 
To  argue  that  they  should  not  continue 
on  with  this  war  against  the  vicious,  bru- 
tal aggressor  would  be  to  argue  that  the 
South  Koreans  were  not  justified  in  de- 
fending   their    freedom    against    North 
Korea  or  that  the  Israelis  are  not  jusU- 
fied  in  defending  their  freedom  against 
the  Arab  aggressors. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  yes,  we  must 
admit  that  casualties  occur:  yes,  we  have 
to  admit  that  those  casualties  are  serious 
and  we  deplore  them,  but  those  casual- 
ties conttoue  because  the  enemy  is  an  ag- 
gressor against  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  they  are  fighting  for  theh-  freedom 
and  liberty  and  their  self-determination; 
and  we  are,  of  course,  reUeved  of  much 
of  that  burden  because  of  the  ^^etnam- 
ization  of  the  war  and  our  withdrawal 
from  active  combat. 

So  I  would  say  to  our  absent  colleague, 
"Come  home,  George.  Come  home  at 
least  for  Halloween,  and  we  will  get  me 
pumpkin  out  and  light  the  candle  for 
you,  and  we  wiU  have  some  of  your  col- 
leagues, or  at  least  one  of  them,  make  a 
speech  in  praise  of  your  efforts." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  speak,  may  I  be 

recognized  again?  ,™.    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  dlsttngiiished  Repub- 
lican leader  has  said  about  0«or6«  com- 
ing home  on  Halloween,  which  is  Just 
about  7  days  before  election,  as  I  recall; 
and  I  thought  we  had  an  agreement  that 
we  were  going  to  try  to  get  out  the  first 
part  of  next  month. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  has  trapped 
me  there. 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.   No:    I  have  not 
trapfied  the  Senator.  But  irankly.  I  b»T« 

no  compunction  whatever  in  wackts«  lor. 
endorsing,  and  sujTportlDg  fully  and  en- 
thusiastically the  candidacy  of  Oksm* 
McGovern.  He  is  the  candidate  of  our 
party,  and  he  has  earned  that  nomina- 
tion and  earned  it  the  hard  way.  I  feel 
that  it  takes  no  bravery  aiid  it  takes  no 
courage  for  a  Democrat  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  in  support  of  the  nominee 
of  his  party.  ^  ... 

I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that 
Senator  McGovern  is  elected:  and  de- 
spite the  odds,  we  will  wage  the  fight, 
and  David  will  make  himself  felt  against 
Goliath  when  the  showdown  comes  on 
November  7. 

Speaking  of  Vietnam,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  be  reconcUed  to  the  fact  that 
since  this  war  started — and  It  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  Democratic  admlnlatra- 
tions;  I  am  not  trying  to  la>'  the  blame  on 
anyone  in  particular,  because  there  Is 
enough  blame  to  go  all  the  way  around— 
303,387  Americans  have  been  wounded 
through   the   16th  of   September   1972; 
45,887  Americans  are  dead  because  of 
combat;  and  10,274  Americans  arc  dead 
because    of    noncombat   activities.    The 
total  death  toU  is  56,131  Americans.  The 
total   casualties   are  359.518  Americans 
through  September  16,  1972. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  We 
find,  for  example,  that  as  far  as  the  total 
deaths  of  the  other  free  world  forces, 
those  allied  with  us,  are  concerned,  the 
number  is  5,179.  As  far  as  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  is  concerned,  the  total 
deaths  number  178,962.  As  far  as  the 
other  side  Is  concerned— the  North  ^Het- 
namese  and  the  Vietcong.  and  I  as- 
sume this  includes  the  Khmer  Rouge 
and  the  Pathet  Lao— the  deaths  total 
992  361. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  peoi^  are 
human  beings.  All  of  them  had  the  spark 
of  life  in  them.  AU  of  them  were  entitled 
to  look  to  a  reasonable  future  regardless 
of  their  color,  their  beUefs,  their  back- 
grounds or  whatever. 

So  I  would  say  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  yes.  this  is  an  Issue  which 
can  be  discussed,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  discussed.  We  have  good  candidates 
for  both  parties.  The  people  have  to 
decide,  but  I  would  hope  the  matter 
would  be  decided,  not  in  the  Senate,  but 

rather  by  the  country.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.    PACKWOOD.    Mr.    President,   I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

Just  relating  back  to  the  analogy  of 
David  against  Ooliath,  It  occurs  to  me 
that  what  laid  Goliath  low  wa*  rocks  in 
his  head,  and  I  hope  my  party  win  be 
warned  by  that  analogy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  rocks  came 
from  the  slingshot,  as  I  recaU. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  eonalderatlon  of  items  on  the 
calendar  beginning  with  No.  1134,  up  to 

and  tnctadlng  No.  1140 .      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


J.  B.  RIDDLE 


The  bill  (8.  2300)  for  the  relief  of  J.  B. 
Riddle  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seimte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary ot  th«  TreMury  U  »uthorti»d  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  cft  any  money  In  the  Treae- 
ury  not  otherwUe  appropriated,  to  J.B.  Blddle 
of  Port  Worth.  Texaa.  the  sum  of  $4,800  In 
full  settlement  of  all  hU  claims  agalnat  the 
United  Statee  arising  out  of  the  displace- 
ment and  relocation  of  his  business  In  19«7 
in  connection  with  a  federally  assisted  con- 
struction project.  The  said  J.  B.  Riddle  U 
ineligible  for  relocation  payments  under  the 
Advance  AcquUltlon  of  Land  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment as  a  reeult  of  hU  reUanoe  on  certain 
misinformation  he  received  from  the  city  of 
Port  Worth.  Texas. 

Sxc.  2.  No  p»rt  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  first  section  of  tbl«  Act  In  excees  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  thU  claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shaU  be  deemed  guUty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1.000. 

NATIONAL  BETA  CLUB  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  251)  to 
designate  the  week  which  begins  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  March  of  each  year  as 
"National  Beta  Club  Week"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent la  authorised  and  requested  to  laaue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  which 
begins  on  the  first  Sunday  in  March  of  each 
year  as  "National  Beta  Club  Week",  to  rec- 
ognlre  the  National  Beta  Club  for  Its  dedica- 
tion to  the  positive  accompllahmenta  of 
American  youth  and  to  encourage  the  fur- 
thering of  Its  goals  to  promote  honeety.  serv- 
ice, and  leadership  among  the  high  school 
students  in  America. 


1949  so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus 
property  to  pubUc  musevans  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  303  ( J )  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Service*  Act  of  1949  (40 
Ufl.0.4a4(J))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and  (C)  public  librar- 
ies "  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (8)  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "(O) 
public  libraries,  and  (D)  public  museums"; 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(8)  The  term  'public  museum',  as  \iaed 
in  this  subsection,  means  a  museum  that 
serves  the  general  public  free  and  receives 
lU  financial  support  In  whole  or  In  part  from 
public  funds." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DONATIONS  OF  SURPLUS  PROPER- 
TY TO  STATE  FISH  AND  WILD- 
LIFE AND  OUTDOOR  RECREA- 
TION AGENCIES 


NATIONAL      LEGAL      SECRETARIES' 
COURT  OBSERVANCE  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  807)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
second  full  week  in  October  of  1972  as 
"National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Ob- 
servance Week"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  thirtl  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DONATIONS  OP  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
.  TO  PUBLIC  MUSEUMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8. 164)  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 


■The  Senate  proceeded  tr  consider  the 
bill  <S.  244)  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus 
propertv  to  State  fish  and  w/ildlife  and 
outdoor  recreation  agencies  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  sjctlon  203(J)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40"  U.S.C.  484(j)  )    Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Ir.sertlne  "fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
tection and  conservation,  outdoor  recreation 
research  development,"  before  "or  civil  de- 
fense"   in    the    first    sentence    of    paragraph 

(1): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the   last  sentence  of 
paragraph   (3)    and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the    following    two    sentences:    "Determina- 
tion whether  such  surplus  property  (except 
surplus    property    allocated    In    conformity 
with   paragraph    (2)    of   this   subsection)    la 
usable    and    necessary    for    pvirpoaes    of    fish 
and  wildlife  protection  and  conservation  or 
outdoor  recreation  research  development    or 
for   research   for   any   such   purpose,   in   any 
State,    shall    be    made    by   the    Secretary    of 
the  Interior,  who  shall   allocate  such  prop- 
erty on   the   basis  of   needs   and   utUlzatlon 
for   transfer  by  the  Administrator  to  such 
State    agency    fcr    distribution    to    fl^h    and 
wildlife   or  outdoor  recreation   agencies.   No 
such   property   shall    be   transferred   to   any 
State    agency    until    the    appropriate    Secre- 
tary  has  received,  from  such   State   agency, 
a  certification  that  such  property  is  usable 
and   needed   for   educational,  public   health, 
fish  and  wildlife  protection  and  conservation 
or  outdoor  recreation  resource  development 
purposes    in    the    State,    and   until   the    ap- 
propriate   Secretary    has    determined     that 
such  State  agency  has  conformed  to  mini- 
mum standards  of   operation  preecritwd   by 
the    Secretary    for    the    disposal    of    surplus 
property.' ; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "Welfare"  in  para- 
graph (5)  the  following:  ",  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  The  term  'fish  and  wildlife  agencies' 
as  used   In  this  subsection,   means  any  de- 


partment, agency,  or  InatruiaenUllty  of  aay 
State  having  responalblUty  for  the  adnila- 
latratlon  of  laws  and  programs  relating  to 
protection  and  conaervatlon  of  fiah  and 
wildlife  in  such  State,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  flsh  and  game  licensing  laws 

"(9)  The  term  outdoor  recreation  agen- 
cles',  as  used  in  thU  subeectlon,  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  ot 
any  State  having  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  and  programs  relating 
to  the  development  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources  in  such  State." 

Sic.  2.  Section  203 (n)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940 
(40   UB.C.   484(n))    Is   amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "either  such  officer"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of "anv  such  officer"; 

(2)  'by  inserting  after  "Welfare,"  In  the 
first  and  third  sentences  "the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  "or  civil  defense" 
In  the  third  sentence  "fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
tection and  conservation,  otitdoor  recreation 
resource  development,". 

Ssc.  3.  The  first  sentence  ot  section  203  (o) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  484(0))  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior"  after  "Welfare";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  fish  and  wildlife  or 
outdoor  recreation  agencies"  after  "institu- 
tions". 


Mr.  STEVE1N8.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  Nation,  we  have  made  many  de- 
mands upon  State  governments.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  area  of  protec- 
tion and  Improvement  of  our  environ- 
ment. The  passage  of  Senate  bill  244 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  assisting 
State  governments  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  strengthening  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  in  tMs  area.  This 
would  allow  surplus  Federal  personal 
property  to  be  donated  to  State  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
serving, protecting,  and  increasing  our 
fish  and  wildlife  population.  It  would 
also  allow  State  agencies  to  receive  Fed- 
eral surplus  property  to  develop  outdoor 
recreational  areas. 

Fish  and  wildlife  constitute  a  vital  re- 
source to  this  Nation.  It  seems  to  me  a 
matter  of  commonsense  and  good  judg- 
ment to  allow  these  State  agencies  to 
receive  imused  surplus  Federal  personal 
property  to  strengthen  and  improve  this 
vital  resource. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  718)  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SxcTioN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Program  Information  Act". 
DKFiN  rriuMs 
Six:.  2.  Por  the  purpoees  of  this  Act — 
(a)  The  term  "Pederal  domestic  assistance 

program"  m«aDa  uof  acttvlty  of  a  FWlersl 


agency  wJUoh  provldM  aMlntanrm  or  benefits, 
^imether  In  the  Unltwl  StatM  or  abroul.  that 
can  be  requested  or  appllAd  lor  by  a  State 
or  local  government,  or  any  Inatnimentallty 
thereof,  any  domestic  profit  or  nonprofit 
corporation,  insUtution.  or  individual,  other 
than  an  agency  of  the  Pederal  Oovernment. 

(b)  A  "Pederal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
gram" may  In  practice  be  caUed  a  program, 
an  activity,  a  service,  a  project,  or  some  other 
name  regardless  of  whether  it  Is  identified  as 
a  separate  program  by  statute  or  regulation. 
A  program  shaU  be  identified  in  terms  of 
differing  legal  auth<Mlty,  administering  of- 
fice, funding,  financial  outiays,  purpose, 
benefits,  and  beneficiaries. 

(c)  "Aaslstanoe  or  benefits"  Includes  but 
is  not  limited  to  grants,  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, scholarships,  mortgage  loans  and  in- 
surance or  other  types  of  financial  assistance: 
assistance  In  the  form  of  provision  of  Pederal 
facilities,  goods,  or  services,  donation  or  pro- 
vision of  surplus  real  and  personal  property; 
technical  assistance  and  counseling;  statis- 
tical and  other  expert  information;  and 
service  activities  ot  regulatory  agencies. 
"Assistance  or  benefits"  does  not  include 
conventional  pubUc  information  services. 

(d)  "Requested  or  applied  for"  means  that 
the  potential  applicant  or  beneficiary  must 
initiate  the  process  which  will  eventually  re- 
stilt  in  the  provision  of  assistance  or  benefits. 

(e)  "Administering  office"  means  the  low- 
est subdivision  of  any  Pederal  agency  that 
has  direct  operational  responsibility  for  man- 
aging a  Pederal  domestic  assistance  program. 

EXCLTTSIOW 

Sxc.  3.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  coUectlon  or  evaluation 
of  national  security  information. 

CATALOG   OF   FXDXRAL   DOMESTIC    ASSISTANCE 
PBOORAMS 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  May  1  of  each  reg\ilar  ses- 
sion a  catolog  of  Pederal  domestic  assistance 
programs,  referred  to  In  this  Act  tus  "the 
catalog".  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 
pxmposx  or  catalog 

Sec.  5.  The  catalog  shaU  be  designed  to 
assist  the  potential  beneficiary  to  identify  all 
existing  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams wherever  administered,  and  shall  sup- 
ply information  for  each  program  so  that  the 
potential  beneficiary  can  determine  whether 
particular  assistance  or  benefits  might  be 
available  to  him  for  the  purposes  he  wishes. 

RXQT7IRXD    PBOGRAM    INTORMATIOM 

Sec.  6.  Por  each  Pederal  domestic  assist- 
ance program,  the  catalog  shall — 

(1)  Identify  the  program,  including  the 
name  of  the  program,  the  authorizing  stat- 
ute, the  specific  administering  office,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  program  and  Its 
objectives; 

(2)  describe  the  program  structure,  in- 
cluding eligibility  requirements,  formulas 
governing  the  distribution  of  funds,  types 
of  assistance  or  benefits,  and  obligations  and 
duties  Of  recipients  or  beneficiaries; 

(3)  provide  financial  Information,  includ- 
ing current  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions of  funds,  the  obligations  incurred  for 
past  years,  the  current  amount  of  unobli- 
gated {balances,  and  other  pertinent  financial 
information; 

(4)  Identify  the  appropriate  officials  to 
contact,  both  in  central  and  field  offices,  in- 
cluding addressee  and  telephone   numbers; 

(6)  provide  a  general  description  of  the 
application  process,  including  application 
deadlines,  ooordtnatlon  requirements,  proc- 
Mstng  time  reqtdrementa,  and  ottaar  perti- 
nent procedural  explauatlona:  and 

(6)   Identify  closely  related  programs. 
roue  or  ost»k>» 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  program  Information  may 
be  set  forth  In  such  form  as  the  President 


may  detennine,  and  the  catalog  may  include 
Buoh  othar  program  information  and  data  as 
in  his  opinion  are  ixeoessary  or  desirable  in 
order  to  assist  the  potential  program  bene- 
ficiary to  understand  and  take  advantage  of 
each  Federal  domestic  assistance  program. 

(b)  The  catalog  shaU  contain  a  detailed 
index  designed  to  assist  the  potential  bene- 
ficiary to  identify  all  Pederal  domastlo  as- 
sistance programs  related  to  a  particular 
need. 

(c)  The  catalog  shall  be  In  aU  reapects 
concise,  clear,  understandable,  and  such  that 
it  can  be  eaaUy  understood  by  the  potential 
beneficiary. 

QUAKTEKLT  KXVIBIOK 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shaU  revise  the  cata- 
log at  no  leas  than  quarterly  intervals.  Kach 
revision — 

(1)  ShaU  reflect  any  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram Information  listed  in  section  6; 

(2)  shall  further  reflect  the  addition,  con- 
solidation, reorganization,  or  cessation  of 
Pederal  domestic  assistance  programs; 

(3)  shall  Include  such  other  program  In- 
formation as  wiU  provide  the  most  current 
information  on  changes  In  financial  in- 
formation, on  changes  In  organizations  ad- 
mlnlBtering  the  Pederal  domestic  aaslstanoe 
programs,  and  on  other  changes  of  direct, 
immediate  relevance  to  potential  program 
beneficiaries  as  will  most  accurately  reflect 
the  full  scope  of  Pederal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs; 

(4)  may  include  such  other  program  in- 
formation and  data  as  in  the  President's 
c^lnlon  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  order 
to  assist  the  i>otentlal  program  beneficiary 
to  understand  and  take  advantage  of  each 
Federal  domestic  assistance  program. 

publication  and  DISTEIBUnON  OF  THE  CATALOG 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  (or  an  official  to 
whom  such  function  is  delegated  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  this  Act)  shall  prepare,  publish, 
and  maintain  the  catalog  and  shall  make 
such  catalog  and  revisions  thereof  available 
to  the  public  at  prices  approximately  equal 
to  the  cost  in  quantities  adequate  to  meet 
public  demand. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  distributed 
without  cost  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
Resident  Oommlssloners  not  to  exceed  five 
thousand  copies  of  catalogs  and  revlBlons. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  distributed 
without  cost  to  Pederal  agencies.  State  and 
local  units  of  government  and  local  re- 
t>ositories  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  of  catalogs  and  revisions  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  or  his  delegated  rep- 
resentative, 

(d)  The  catalog  shall  be  the  single  author- 
itative, Oovernment-wlde  compendium  of 
Pederal  domestic  assistance  program  Informa- 
tion prodticed  by  the  Oovemment.  Special- 
ized catalogs  for  specific  ad  hoc  purpoaes 
may  be  developed  within  the  framework  of. 
or  as  a  supplement  to.  the  Qovemment-wide 
compendium  and  shall  be  allowed  only  when 
specifically  authorized  and  developed  within 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  be  determined  by 
the  President. 

(e)  Any  existing  p>roviBlons  of  law  re- 
quiring the  preparation  or  publication  of 
such  catalogs  are  superseded  to  the  extent 
they  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

DELEGATION  OF  ruNcnom 

Sec.  10.  The  Preeldent  may  delegate  any 
function  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act. 
including  preparation  and  distribution  of  the 
catalog,  to  the  head  of  any  Pederal  agency, 
with  authority  for  redelegation  as  be  may 
deem  approprtato. 


iaed  manufacture  and  use  of  the  char- 
acter "Woodsy  Owl."  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  aanounced  as  noct  in  cider. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  cooatder  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  amendments  Cal.  No.  1140,  S.  3947, 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  page  2,  line 
22,  after  the  word  "or",  strike  out 
"name.";  and  on  page  3,  after  lioe  15, 
strike  out: 

"This  section  shall  not  make  unlawful  the 
use  of  any  such  emblem,  sign.  Insignia,  or 
words  which  was  lawful  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


WOODSY  OWL 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  3947)  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3947 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may.  under  such 
arrangements  and  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  suitable,  establish  and  collect  use 
u*  royalty  fees  for  the  manufacttire.  repro- 
duction, or  use  of  the  character  and  name 
"Woodsy  Owl"  and  the  associated  slogan, 
"Olve  a  Hoot,  Dont  Pollute",  originated  by 
the  Forest  Servioe,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  a  symbol  for  a  public 
service  campaign  to  promote  wise  use  of  the 
environment  and  programs  which  faster 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

Sec,  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ahall 
deposit  into  a  special  account  all  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  fees  are 
hereby  made  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  "Woodsy  Owl"  campaign. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  name  or 
character  "Woodsy  Owl"  means  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  fanciful  owl,  who  wears  slacks 
(forest  green  when  colored),  a  belt  (brown 
when  colored),  and  a  Robin  Hood  style  hat 
(forest  green  when  colored)  with  a  feather 
(red  when  colored),  and  who  furthers  the 
slogan  "Olve  a  Hoot,  Dont  Pollute",  which 
was  originated  b>y  the  Forest  Servioe,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a 
symbol  and  slogan  for  a  pubUc  service  cam- 
paign and  to  promote  wise  use  of  the  environ- 
ment and  programs  which  foster  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  environmental  quality. 
Sec.  4.  Chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  711  a  new  section  to  be  designated 
sectlCMi  711a,  as  follows: 

"§711a.  "Woodsy   Owl'  character,  slogan,  or 
name. 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  name  or  char- 
acter 'Woodsy  Owl'  means  the  representation 
of  a  fanciful  owl,  who  wears  slacks  (forest 
green  when  colored),  a  belt  (brown  when 
colored) ,  and  a  Robin  Hood  style  hat  (forest 
green  when  colored)  with  a  feather  (red 
when  colored ) ,  and  who  furthers  the  slogan 
'Olve  a  Hoot.  Dont  PoUute',  irtilch  was 
originated  by  the  Forest  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a  sym- 
bol and  slogan  for  a  public  service  campaign 
to  promote  wise  use  of  the  environment  and 
programs  which  foster  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  environmental  quality. 

"Whoever,  except  as  authorised  under 
rulee  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  knowingly  manufactures, 
reproduoea,  or  uses  the  character  'Woodsy 
Owl',  the  associated  slogan.  'Olve  a  Hoot, 
Don't  Pollute',  the  name  'Woodsy  Owl*,  or 
facsimiles  or  elmulatloaa  o(  such  chanctar. 
slogan,  or  name  In  such  a  manner  as  sug- 
gests the  character  'Woodsy  Owl'  shall  be 
lined  Tiot  more  than  MM  or  iinTMiaoned  not 
more  tban  six  moBths,  or  botli. 

"A  vlolatloa  of  this  section  may  be  en- 
joined at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
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upon  oompUlnt  by  the  Secnurj  of  Agrt- 
cuUurer  ^  ^  ^  oh»pUr  38  UommU.- 

at  Uie  end  tberaof : 

••7U».    Woodiy    owl-    char»ct«,    slogan,    or 
nam*."- 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  objecl^-and  I  wUl  not  ob- 
ject-what  is  a  "Woodsy  Owl  ? 

Mr  MANaPIELD.  I  think  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Forest  ^^  ^^ 
a  campaign  to  bring  about  protection  of 
the  environment.  ,  ^.  „, 

Mr  SCOTT.  If  it  Is  for  the  ecology  or 
for  motherhood  or  for  the  flag,  I  have 

no  objection.  ,     „       wn 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  for  the  RepubU- 

'^^r.*' SCOTT.  Or  for  the  RepubUcan 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed.  ^  ^     ..   ^v,  ♦ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 
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PUBLIC   BROADCASTING:    NEW 

CHIEF,    NEW    POLICY 
Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  account  of  an  obituary 
of  a  fine  idea.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  many 
of  us  had  great  hopes  that  there  could 
be  established  in  this  country  a  nonparti- 
san   objecUve,  pubUc  broadcasting  net- 
work, worthy  of  our  great  country.  Eng- 
land  Canada,  and  Japan,  among  other 
countries,  have  accomplished  this  gwl. 
I  think  that  they  have  fine  pubUc 
broadcasting  networks  and  products  as 
well   Those  public  broadcasting  compa- 
nies have  produced  some  of  the  finest 
Alms,  films  which  we  have  rebroadcast 
having  obtained  them  from  those  net- 
works in  recent  years. 

It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  our  efforts 
were  not  more  successful— and  I  refer, 
of  course,  particularly  to  the  PresidenUal 
veto  of  the  bUl  we  had  passed— and  the 
account  of  the  demise  of  independent 
public  broadcasting  will  sadden  everyone 
interested  in  the  future  progress  of  our 

country.  ,        ^.  ... 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  21,  1972] 
PUBUC  BaoADCASTiNo:   Nkw  Chief, 
New  Policy 
(By  John  Cannody) 
After  two  day*  as  chief  of  the  nation's  pub- 
Uc broadcasting  industry,  Henry  Loomls  has 
announced  a  tough  new  policy  toward  pro- 
gramming, including  the  controversial  area 
of  public  affairs. 

The  now  president  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  who  Uvea  In  Mlddle- 
burg,  Va..  said  yesterday  that  he  had  "never 
^  a  public  TV  show."  But  he  laid  It  on  the 
line-  CPB  with  Ita  hands-ofl  poUoy  on  pro- 
gramnlng.  "had  tried  to  duck  its  responalbU- 
Ity  aud  It  wasnt successful." 


In  a  separate  session  before  the  PBS  board 
of  directors  meeting  here  and  in  a  half- 
hour,  nationwide  closed -circuit  broadcast 
with  the  network's  226  station  managers, 
Loomls  said :  ^_, 

The  CPB,  formerly  only  a  management 
"timbrelU"  for  public  broadcasting.  wUl 
take  a  strong  role  in  determining  dally  pro- 
gram content  over  the  nationwide  PBS  net- 
work. .  ,,_  „, 
•Instant  analysis"  and  other  public  af- 
fairs programming  techniques  that  mimic 
commercial   TV   practices   probably   will    be 

dropped.  .         . 

Long-range  financing  for  public  broad- 
casting wtU  not  be  pushed  for  at  least  sev- 
eral yeiurs. 

While  It  eventually  should  be  -mucn 
more."  fxindlng  Is  currently  at  a  satisfactory 

•The  cultural  field"  and  programs  directed 
at  a  "specialized'-  audlenoe,  rather  than 
mass  audiences,  should  be  stressed. 

Loomls'  views  are  virtually  identical  to 
those  of  the  Nixon  administration  and  con- 
greeslonal  opponents  of  public  TV  over  the 
last  year.  His  appointment  as  CPB  presi- 
dent has  been  expected  by  industry  sources 
foUowlng  the  takeover  of  the  16-member 
CPB  board  this  summer  by  an  administration 
majority.  Former  Rep.  Tom  Curtis  of  Mis- 
aourl,  a  longtime  Republican,  was  named 
board  chairman  last  month. 

Public  television  programming,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  public  affairs,  has  brought 
criticism  in  the  last  year  from  the  admlnls- 
ratlon,  Congress  and  some  local  station  man- 
agers. 

Loomls  said  the  corporation  would  at 
present  not  actlvelv  seek  long-range  financ- 
ing, which  had  been  called  eesential  to  proper 
programming  by  Its  supporters  In  the  In- 
dustry and  In  Congress,  where  backers  were 
mostly  Democrats. 

••We'll  be  trying  for  that  one  a  couple  of 
years  from  now,"  he  told  the  station  man- 
kgers.  President  Nixon  vetoed  a  two-year 
funding  plan  In  June. 

As  Loomls  sees  it.  the  Industry,  foxxnded 
In  1988,  should  be  pleased  with  its  present 
30  per  cent  annual  growth.  (The  funding  is 
$46  mUUon  this  year.)  "Its  possible  to  get 
too  much  too  soon,"  whUe  staff  excellence 
and  expertise  lags,  he  told  the  PBS  board. 

Following  Loomls'  appearances  yesterday, 
industry  sources  took  a  wait-and-see  atti- 
tude. They  suggested  he  had  not  had  time 
to  be  properly  briefed  since  accepting  the 
842 .500- a- year  Job,  which  he  starts  officially 

on  Oct.  1. 

Loomls  told  a  reporter  later  that  when 
approached  about  the  Job  following  the  res- 
ignation of  John  Macy  Jr.  as  CPB  president 
in  August,  he  had  asked.  "What  the  hell  Is 

it?" 

An  Independently  wealthy  man,  Loomls 
said  he  had  long  regarded  his  previous  serv- 
ice in  important  posts  in  the  Departments 
of  Defense,  HEW.  USIA  and  at  the  White 
House  during  the  last  20  years  as  'nonpar- 
tisan. " 

•I  always  considered  myself  what  the 
British  call  a  permanent  undersecretary,' " 
he  said  yesterday.  'But  four  years  ago  (when 
Mr.  Nixon  appointed  him  to  the  USIA,  where 
he  is  currently  deputy  director  i ,  I  changed. 
Mr.  Nixon  was  my  guy  In  1968  and  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  it  this  election  year. " 

In  hinting  that  the  "instant  analysis"  of 
major  political  events  will  be  dropped,  he 
said  pubUc  affairs  programming  should  only 
••supplement  and  enrich"  what  la  offered  by 
commercial  networks.  He  later  told  a  reporter 
that  he  was  "concerned  about  the  propriety 
of  using  public  funds  to  be  competitive  with 
commercial  networks"  In  any  area  of  broad- 
casting. 


LoomU  asked  PBS  station  managars  to  do 
•much  more  In  the  cultural  field."  The  roU 
of  public  broadcasting  Is  to  direct  program- 
ming to  a  speclallaed,  not  a  mass  audlenoe, 
he  said.  An  example  would  be  "a  program 
of  an  excellent  cultural  nature  that  is  too 
expensive   for   the  commercial   networks  to 

do." 

Loomls'  remarks  yesterday  were  In  line 
with  Nixon  admlhlatratlon  criticism  of  pub- 
He  television  beginning  last  October  with 
an  attack  by  Dr.  CTay  T.  Whitehead,  dl- 
rector  of   the  Office  of  Telecommunications 

Policy.  „ 

The  CPB  was  formed  In  1988,  a  year  after 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  succesafuUy 
backed  a  public  broadcasting  blU.  Under 
Macy  the  new  corporation  took  over  what 
had  been  the  loose-knit  educational  TV  net- 
work and.  as  PBS,  with  federal  equipment 
and  programming  money,  grew  to  the  present 
226  TV  stations  and  hundreds  of  public  radio 

outlets.  .    ,  „    . 

Last  fall,  the  political  roof  feU  In  on 
Macy  The  PBS  (and  the  Ford  Foundation) 
pushed  through  a  public  affairs  outlet  In 
Washington.  The  National  Public  Affairs 
Center  for  Television  promptly  hired  liberal 
correspondents  Sander  Vanocur  and  Robert 
MacNell  at  high  salaries,  which  drew  even 
Democratic  criticism  in  Congress. 

A  series  of  controversial  network  shows  as 
well  as  a  marked  increase  in  the  PBS  na- 
tional audience  attracted  further  notice  for 
the  public  network.  In  June.  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed  a  two-year  $66-mUllon  authorization 
for  CPB  Macy.  in  lU  health,  subsequently 
resigned,  along  with  other  top  CPB  aides. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  .  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  foUowing  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Report  on  Department  of  Detense  Procttre- 
MENT  FROM  Small  and  Other  Bttsiness 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Procurement  from  SmaU 
and  Other  Business  Firms,  for  fiscal  year 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Publication  or  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
commission,  transmitting,  for  the  U^lorma- 
tlon  of  the  Senate,  a  publication  entitled 
•Typical  Electric  BUls.  1971"  (with  an  ac- 
companying document);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

PROPOSED   DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA  TOBT  CLAUM 

and  Claims  Pbochjitbe  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  define 
the  scope  of  tort  llabUlty  at  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia. 

PROPOSED     CBKATIOM     or     AM     INTERNATIONAL 
CXNTXB 

A  letter  from  the  Asalstant  Secretary  f« 
Congressional  Relations,  ti»Minlttlng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  create  an  Interna- 
tional Center  to  make  sites  available  for 
chanceries  of  fcM^lgn  embassies  in  Washing- 
ton and  for  a  new  headquarters  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  (with  an  accom- 
pany ing  paper);  to  the  Oommlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  report*  of  committees 

were  submitted: 
Bv  Mr.  HBUSKA  (for  Mr.  CooK) ,  from  the 

committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 

"gr37M.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Frank  P. 
Muto,  Alphonso  A.  Muto.  Arthur  K.  Scott,  and 
T   Clyde  Wilkinson   (Rept.  No.  93-1200); 

HR  6467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
J.  Seaborg  (Rept.  No.  92-1306) ; 

HS.  7946  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jerry  L. 
Chancellor  (Rept.  No.  92-1204) ; 

HR  10012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
J  Foster  (Rept.  No.  92-1206) ; 

HJl.  10363.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Herbert 
improte  (Rept.  No.  92-1209) ; 

H  B.  12099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sara  B. 
Garner  (Rept.  No.  92-1207) ; 

H  R  12903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  M. 
Sack  (Rept.  No.  92-1208); 

S  Res.  132.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bUl 
(S.  2026)  entitled  "A  blU  for  the  reUef  of 
the  Erlez  Magnetics  Corporation"  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon  (Rept 
No.  92-1202) ;  and 

S  Res.  290.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bUl 
(S.  3451)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Crown  Coat  Front  Company.  Incorporated." 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Claims  for  a  /eport  thereon 
(Rept.  No.  92-1203). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  Cook)  ,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment; 

S.  3008.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  August  F. 
Walz  (Rept.  No.  92-1210) ; 

S.  3055.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Marchbanks   (Rept.  No.  92-1211);   and 

H.R.  11629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cpl. 
Bobbv  R.  MuUlns   (Rept.  No.  92-1212). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  Cook),  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.B.  11047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
W.  Wotrlng    (Rept.  No.  92-1213). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

HR.  9501.  An  act  to  amend  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1201). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
9501  would  amend  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954.  It 
Is  needed  due  to  the  fact  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  International  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  are 
incorporated  in  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Act  by  reference,  and  some  of  thesev 
provisions  have  been  amended  by  Public 
Law  92-87. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  9501  would  amend  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  to  take  these 
amendments  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Act  into  account.  Thus  H.R.  9501  will 
enable  the  North  Pacific  Act  to  stand 
alone.  There  is  also  clarifying  language 
to  transfer  fisheries  responsibilities  from 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Title  II  provides  for  alternate  U.S. 
Commissioners  so  that  the  United  States 
will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  other 
nations  are  represented  by  their  full 
complement. 

The  bill  would  make  payment  of  ex- 
penses for  a  limited  niunloer  of  Com- 
mission advisers  mandatory,  rather  than 
discretionary  as  at  present.  Also.  Com- 
missioners would  be  appointed  for  stag- 


gered terms  so  that  not  more  than  one 
of  the  CommissiMiera'  terms  would  ex- 
I^e  in  any  year.  The  awKyintments 
would  be  for  4-year  terms. 

By  Mr.  AIKXN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  3973.  A  blU  to  estabUah  a  syatam  of 
wild  areas  within  the  land*  of  the  national 
forest  system  (Rept.  No.  92-1214) . 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  LabOT  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  3669.  A  bill  eatabllahlng  a  commlaslon 
to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  mult^le  sclerosis  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  (Rept.  No.  92-1215) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

DarreU  D.  Wiles,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  U£.  Tax  Court. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McOXE)  : 
S.  4021.  A  bUl  to  construct  an  Indian  Art 
and  Cultural  Center  In  Blverton.  Wyo.,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Chtjbch  )  : 
8.  4022.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  International 
Exposition  on  the  Environment  to  be  held  In 
^okane.  Wash.,  in  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


and  will  hopefully  lead  to  the  realization 
ot  several  years  of  intenslre,  cooperative 
planning  and  research  with  Indian  citi- 
zens from  throughout  the  mountain  area. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  envisions  the 
establishment  of  an  Indian  Art  and 
Cultural  Center  that  would  serve  the 
students  of  Central  Wyoming  College 
campus  located  on  the  Wind  River  Res- 
ervation in  Wyoming. 

The  proposed  center  is  endorsed  fully 
by  the  Joint  Business  Council  of  the  Sbo- 
sbone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  endorsing  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Cultural  Center  to  the  president  ot  Cen- 
tral Wyoming  College  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  spoaaor 
this  legislation  with  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor McQix,  and  I  urge  its  early  approval. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

Shoshone  &  Aaapahoe  TanKa, 
fort  Waahalcie.  Wyo..  August  22,  1972, 
Dr.  Walter  Palmbebo, 
President,  Central  Wyoming  College, 
Riverton,  Wyo. 

Dkab  Db.  Palmbbbg  :  Mr.  Bob  Rowan,  Home- 
School  Coordinator,  met  with  the  Joint  Busl- 
neaa  Council  on  August  16.  1972,  regarding 
the  building  of  an  Indian  Arts  and  Cultural 
Center  at  Central  Wyoming  College. 

The  Business  C-ouncil  voted  to  endorse  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Cultural  Center. 

However,  we  would  like  to  request  more 
emphasis  on  sound  educational  programs, 
such  as  developing  a  lab.  audio  visual  aids 
for  use  in  elementary  schools;  and  for  this 
to  be  buUt  more  on  the  philosophy  of  quality 
education  rather  than  Just  an  Indian  Arts 
and  Cultural  Center. 
Slnoerely  yours, 

BOBBBT  N.  HSBBTII,  ST.. 

Chairman,  Shoshone  Busineaa  Council. 

Jesse  Muxeb, 
Chair-man,  Arapahoe  Business  Council. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McQh)  : 
S.  4021.  A  bill  to  construct  an  Indian 
Art  and  Cultural  Center  in  Riverton. 
Wyo..  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

INDIAN    ABT    AND-  CTTLTUBAL    CEMTEB    AOt 

Mr.  HAN8CI7.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  leglslati(m  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  MCGmx  to  construct  an  Indian  Art 
and  Cultural  Center  on  the  campus  of 
the  Central  Wywnlng  College  near  River- 
ton. Wyo. 

In  my  work  with  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to  testimcmy  and  working  with 
various  Indian  groups  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  social,  historic,  and  cultural  con- 
tribution of  these  people  deserve  the  con- 
stant and  continued  recognition  of  an 
Americans. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  highlight  this  contribution 


ADDITIONAL  COSPSONORfi  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  aest 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WiLLiAits,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxk- 
NXDT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3659.  a  bill  establishing  a  commission 
to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

6.    3814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tukhet,  the 
Senator  from  Tnriiftnft  (Mr.  Batb),  the 
Senates-  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAmoir),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Httghss),  the 

Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHRXY) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MANsrixLD),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MT7SKIZ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3814,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act. 

B.  38S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jobdan  of  Idaho 
(for  Mr.  ScHWEDCER)  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale  and  Mr.  Httm- 
PHarr)  were  added  as  covxxuors  of  S. 
3880.  the  National  Diabetes  Education 
and  Detection  Act. 
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s.  s»s« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rob«m  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  QuaireT) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3988,  a 
bill  to  dediict  from  gross  tonnage  in  de- 
termining net  tonnage  those  spaces  on- 
board vessels  used  for  waste  materials. 

S.    «001 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  3. 4001.  the  social  security  meas- 
ure which  would  raise  the  amount  of 
earned  income  from  $1,680  a  year  to 
$S  000  a  year  before  any  penalties  woxUd 
be  imposed:  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AixoTi),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  Cottok)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbrioht)  . 

I  think  this  brings  the  number  now  to 
a  total  of  73  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domikick)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4001,  the 
social  security  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MA«sn«.D) 
and  myself  a  couple  of  days  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


posed  by  them  jointly  to  the  blU   (S. 
3970).  supra. 


Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  room  5308, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  telephwie 
number  225-7391. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SEN ATX    RESOLUTION    29« 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  £«k  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Tauiadoe)  and  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BREix)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  296.  a  resolution  to  designate 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  as  the 
"Richard  Brevard  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing."   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FREE    ENTRY     OF     CARILLON    FOR 
MAR(aUETrE  UNIVERSITY- 

AMENDMENT 

AMTNUMINT  NO.   1589 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  37861  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for  the 
use  of  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  ^^^^^_^^_ 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary-: 

Donald  D.  Forsht,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district 
of  Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Loren  Wldeman,  retired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  September  29,  1972. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  Intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMXKT  NO.    1S68 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ervin 
and  Mr.  Gurney)  submitted  an  sunend- 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  (8.  3970)  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to 
establish  an  independent  Consiuner  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authorite  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMXMDMBMT    NO.    ISTO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  smd  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  ALLEN  <for  himself.  Mr.  Spark- 
mam.  Mr.  Baker.  %nd  Mr.  Brock)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  Intended  to  be  pro- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
CITY  COUNCIL  NOMINATIONS 
Mr.   EAGLETON.   Mr.   President,   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  hold  a  hearing  at  10  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day. September  25.  1972  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Jerry  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Marjorie  H. 
Parker,  and  Rockwood  H.  Foster  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Council.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  committee  will  hear  testi- 
mony on  S.  3593,  to  Increase  the  com- 
pensation of  members  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil  suid  S.  3966,  to  authorize  a  Federal 
payment  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional  rapid  transit   facilities.   Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  on  any  of  these  mat- 
ters should  contact  the  staff  director  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee.  Mr. 
Robert  Harris,  at  6222  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINCJS  ON  REGULA- 
TION OF  THE  SECURITIES  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  (Xi 
Securities  will  be  conducting  hearings 
on  the  regulatory  structure  of  the  se- 
curities Industry  on  October  3  at  10:30 
ajn.  in  rown  5302.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  ^  ^  ^  ,  ^ 

If  you  wish  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  hearing  record,  please  contact  Ste- 
phen Paradise.  (Committee  on  Banking, 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

SOUTH  CAROLINIAN  NAMED  CON- 
SUMER ADVOCATE  OP  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  recent  appointment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Chadwick.  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  Consumer  Advocate  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Chadwick  attended  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia.  He  was 
a  reporter  and  columnist  for  the  State 
newspaper  at  Colimibla.  He  has  had 
extensive  government  service  and  has 
served  in  a  variety  of  offl(5es  in  the  Postal 
Service  for  the  past  7  years. 

Mr.  Chadwick  will  represent  the  postal 
customer  and  will  suggest  new  methods 
and  techniques  for  solving  postal  cus- 
tomer complaints. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
release  dated  September  8,  1972,  an- 
nouncing Mr.  Chadwick's  appointment, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thomas  W.  Chadwick 
Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klasaen  today 
named  Thomas  W.  Chadwick,  a  veteran 
postal  official  and  former  South  CarDlln* 
newsman,  to  be  CJonsumer  Advocate  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  been  Instrumental  In 
the  organization  and  production  of  each  of 
six  National  Postal  Forums — annual  meet- 
ings designed  to  foster  an  exchange  of  IdeM 
and  views  between  Postal  Service  manage- 
ment and  mall  customers — and  was  Director 
of  the  last  five. 

Ho  succeeds  Mr.  David  Ordway,  who  wm 
recently  appointed  Assistant  Postmaster 
General    (Product  Development). 

"With  his  experience  la  dealing  with  the 
needs  of  maU  customers,  especially  through 
our  annual  Porvun,  Tom  Chadwick  Is  weU 
suited  for  his  new  role  as  'ombudsman'  for 
mall   users,"   Mr.   Klassen  said. 

"The  only  thing  we  In  the  Postal  Service 
have  to  seU  Is  service.  Tom  Chadwick  wlU  be 
an  important  link  with  the  unrepresented 
maU  user,  seeing  that  we  respond  to  the 
public's  needs." 

Mr.  Chadwick  was  born  November  28.  1923. 
In  Charleston,  8.C.  and  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia.  He 
w»8  a  reporter  and  columnist  for  The  SUte 
newspaper  at  Columbia.  S.C,  and  has  10 
previous  years  government  service  as  a  pre« 
secretary.  ^ 

He  has  been  with  the  postal  system  seven 
years,  serving  successively  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General  (Fi- 
nance and  Administration) ;  Deputy  Director, 
Customer  Relations  DlvlAlon;  Director  Com- 
plaints Analysis  Division;  and  Manager.  Spe- 
cial Projects  Division  and  Director,  NatlonAl 

Postal  Ponmi.  „_  ^    u* 

Since  entering  postal  service.  Mr.  Chadwta 

has  received  awards  for  Merltorlus  Sef™*' 

Superior  Accomplishment,  and  DlatlnjulBDea 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Betty  Jojner 
of  Moncks  Corner,  S.O.  They  have  three 
chUdren:  Alice,  17;  Tbomas,  Jr.,  8;  aM 
Carltcn.  6. 


XUNNEY-GURNEY  ANTITKUBT  BIIIj 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  Praident.  I  waa 
nieased  to  join  yesterday  with  the  diatln- 
^ulshed  Senator  from  CaMonila  (Mr. 
TuKWEY)  in  cofl^onsoring  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  antitrust  laws  so 
as  to  make  more  Inf onnatlon  available 
to  the  courts,  and  to  the  public,  about 
proposed  consent  decree  settlements  of 
antitrust  cases. 

Through  its  history,  the  Nation  has 
been  committed  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom 
and  the  free  enterprise  system.  Competi- 
tion between  entrepreneurs  at  the  mar- 
ketplace has  been  considered  by  most  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  production  of 
quality  goods  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices.  Producers  and  constuners  alike 
benefit  when  no  one  company  or  corpora- 
tion controls  an  industry  to  the  extent 
that  competitive  producers  can  be  driven 
out  of  the  market  or  that  prices  can  be 
set  at  arbitrarily  high  levels. 

Just  as  Government  is  charged  vrtth 
the  responslblUty  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  individuals  in  a  poUtical  and  social 
sense,  so,  too,  does  It  have  an  obligation 
to  protect  their  rights  in  an  economic 
sense.  For  this  very  reason,  starting  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1887. 
antitrust  legislation  has  been  passed  to 
protect  businessmen  and  consumers  alike 
from  monopolistic  practices  that  act  in 
restraint  of  trade.  The  Sherman  Act,  the 
Clayton  Act,  and  the  creation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  our  efforts  to  insure  that  the 
free  enterprise  system  remains  free  and 
competitive. 

The  need  for  effective  antitrust  legis- 
lation is  just  as  important  today  as  it  ever 
was,  and  while  the  laws  on  the  books 
have  served  us  well,  changing  times  al- 
ways leave  room  for  improvement.  In  re- 
cent years  we  have  seen  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  conglomerates 
or  holding  companies — huge  corporations 
that  have  interests  in  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dustries. 

There  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong 
with  size,  per  se,  and  in  many  cases  the 
industries  involved  may  benefit,  but  un- 
less a  watchful  eye  Is  kept  on  such  devel- 
opments there  is  a  danger  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  pubUc  may  be  done  a  dis- 
service. 

The  key  here  is  information,  informa- 
tion on  what  is  being  contemplated,  how 
it  came  to  pass,  what  the  public  Impact 
might  be,  and  how  individuals  affected 
might  obtain  recourse  in  case  of  injury. 
With  present-day  business  dealings  more 
complex  than  ever,  the  public  has  a  need 
for  a  greater  amount  of  information  than 
ever  if  its  interest  is  to  be  best  sCTved. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do — make  more  information 
available  to  all  concerned. 

Specifically,  this  bill  establishes  a  spe- 
cific but  reasonable  set  of  standards  and 
guidelines  to  govern  the  settlement  of 
antitrust  cases  and.  in  particular,  the 
procedure  by  which  consent  judgments 
are  entered  into.  This  bill  basically  ex- 
pands upon  existing  law  and  does  not 
work  imdue  hardship  upon  any  one.  In 
my  view,  its  passage  would  have  the 


positive  effect  on  enhaaelng  piaUUo  con 
fldenoe  In  the  way  antltrast  caaes  aze 
being  handled. 

Basioally.  the  bill  can  be  divided  Into 
three  aeettons.  The  first  section  would 
require  that  any  consent  decree  proposed 
by  the  Justice  Department  mtut  be  filed 
with  the  court  and  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  60  days  btf  ore  It  is  ftateaded 
to  take  effect.  At  the  same  time  the  De- 
partment would  be  required  to  file  a 
"public  Impact"  statement  listing  Infor- 
mation on  the  case,  the  settlement  pro- 
posed, the  remedies  available  to  po- 
tential private  i^alntiffs  damaged  by  the 
aUeged  violation,  a  description  of  alter- 
native to  the  settlement,  and  the  antici- 
pated effects  of  such  altematlveB. 

As  it  stands  now,  these  consent  decrees 
must  be  filed  with  the  court  30  days  in 
advance  and  similar  public  impcMJt  state- 
ments are  already  required  In  other  areas 
by  the  Natkmal  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act.  The  extra  time  and  additional 
information  that  this  bill  requires  Is  fw 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and,  in  some 
cases,  soliciting  additional  information 
and  public  comment  that  will  help  the 
court  decide  if  the  consent  decree  should 
be  granted.  To  ensure  that  public  com- 
ment receives  consideration,  a  further 
provision  requires  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment file  a  formal  response  to  it. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  consent  de- 
cree should  be  accepted  by  the  court,  this 
bill  requires  that  the  decree  be  accepted 
only  after  the  court  has  determined  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest.  This  Is  a  par- 
ticularly Important  provision  since,  after 
entry  of  a  consent  decree,  it  Is  often  diffi- 
cult for  private  parties  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  antitrust  injuries.  In  some  cases, 
the  court  may  find  that  it  is  more  In  the 
public  interest,  for  this  reason  and 
others,  for  the  case  to  go  to  trial  Instead 
of  being  settled  by  agreement. 

However,  the  consent  decree  is  an  im- 
portant and  useful  tool  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  undo  its  effectiveness.  Instead,  the 
bill  provides  that  proceedings  before  the 
district  court  in  connection  with  either 
the  decree  itself  or  the  required  public 
impact  statements  are  not  admissible  as 
evidence  against  any  defendant  In  any 
antitrust  action  nor  may  they  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  introduction  of  the  decree  it- 
self as  evidence.  By  declining  to  give  it 
prima  facie  effect  as  a  matter  of  law,  the 
consent  decree  is  thereby  preserved  as 
an  effective  tool  of  law  enforcement. 

The  other  sections  of  the  bill  raise  the 
penalties  for  criminal  violations  of  the 
antitnist  laws  and  Improve  the  84>peal 
procedures  in  antitrust  cases.  Both  are 
needed.  The  present  maximum  fine  of 
$50,000  is  an  inadequate  deterrent 
against  violations  and  providing  for  im- 
mediate Supreme  Court  review  of  those 
cases  of  general  public  importance  can 
only  benefit  everyone  concerned.  If  we 
are  to  be  effective  in  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote free  enterprise  and  dlsoourage  mo- 
nopolistic activity,  we  niust  be  firm,  must 
be  fair,  and  we  must  ensure  that  the 
public  interest— the  rights  of  Individuals 
to  buy  and  sell  goods  at  the  marketiilace 


without   undue    intecf  erenoe— be    pro- 
tected.       ^^^^^^^ 

THE  OAMBRSIj-SPABXMAN 
AMENDMENT  TO  S.  SS97 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  Preetdent,  on 
SQ>tember  13,  1972,  during  the  ddtate 
on  S.  3337.  the  senior  BaaaXat  fmn  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtxs)  asked  that  addjtkmal 
information  be  fumldied  for  the  Rwx»b 
regarding  the  amendment  vrtiich  I  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  semor  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  SrAUOux) . 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcoro  a 
statement  providing  additional  informa- 
tion conceniing  thta  amendment. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Ricoso,  as  follows: 
Stat 


TTw  fHmttrnll  Opailiiiiaii  amendmant  to  B. 
3SS7  doM  not  In  any  way  ddtnet  trnojtbs 
a/Mtti«T>^i  inosnttTW  gtvsn  to  the  MIWRTO 
program  by  that  bUi.  The  OommlttM  on 
Banking,  HT?i>"f"gi  and  Urban  Affalra  ■giiwil 
with  the  Administration  that  aavand  major 
wVfung—  were  iiiiii— i/  to  attraet  mo»»spon- 
Bon  and  more  prlTate  capital  to  tha  M1WBTC 
program,  as  weU  as  to  keep  some  of  the 
present  MBSBICb  acUve  and  viable  coooema. 
Tban  was  no  dlaaent  from  that  {xjaltton  ex- 
praaaed  during  the  CXimmlttee'a  oonsktcxa- 
tion  of  8.  SSS7. 

The  amandnMnt  offered  by  senator  Oam- 
br«U  on  behalf  of  Senator  Bparkman  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  September  18 
merely  Improves  the  overaU  leglalatlnn 

The  amendment  has  two  prortalonB.  First. 
It  would  bring  more  private  capital  Into  the 
SBIC  Industry  by  permitting  the  SmaU  Busl- 
nesB  Administration  to  provide  leveiave  be- 
yond the  present  limitation.  Ever  since  the 
1967  Amendments  to  the  SmaU  Business  In- 
vestment Act  were  enaetad,  SBICs  with  pri- 
vate capital  above  $3.7 -million  have  bean  dis- 
criminated against,  for  they  have  not  baan 
able  to  obtain  any  leverage  on  thedr  capital 
m  exosss  of  that  amount.  By  doubUng  the 
celling,  SBICi  will  ba  abls  to  Isfwaga  thalr 
private  capital  up  to  about  $7-mUllon. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  woiild 
allow  smaUer  SBICs  to  qualify  for  the  eo- 
caUed  thlrd-doUar  levenga  If  they  apaetallwr 
In  rroiring  equity  Investments,  rathar  than 
straight  loans.  This  third  tlH'  of  leverage  waa 
authorlBad  for  the  first  thna  in  tha  1907 
Amendments  to  the  Small  Buslneai  Invest- 
ment Act,  but  It  was  limited  to  BBIOs  with 
private  capital  above  Sl-mlUlon.  TbB  1967 
Innovation  has  served  Its  purpose  wall,  be- 
oauae  SBICs  are  now  making  more  mveat- 
mentB  and  fewer  loans  now  than  they  ware 
prior  to  1967.  On  the  other  hand,  that*  Is  no 
reason  why  SBICs  with  private  capital  b*< 
low  Sl-mlUlon  should  not  ba  given  tha  same 
Inducement  to  Invest,  rathsr  than  land,  so 
the  QambreU-Sparkznan  amandmant  to  8. 
3337  provtdas  that  aU  SBICs  with  private 
ci4>ltal  above  SS00.000  should  be  ellgUtla  for 
third-dollar  leverage  If  tbey  meat  tha  neoas- 
aary  criteria. 

Incidentally,  8.  3337  as  rep<Hted  from  the 
Committee,  allows  MKBBICs  to  leverage  aU 
their  private  capital  without  any  oeUlng 
whatever;  the  GambreU-Sparkman  amend- 
ment does  not  give  this  privilege  to  regular 
SBICs.  Under  the  blU,  MEBBICs  with  private 
capital  of  9800.000  or  more  are  entttlad  to 
thlrd-doUar  leverage. 

8BA  data  show  that  regular  SBIOb  have 
made  far  more  dollars  available  to  minority 
liinlnriMmnn   than  have  lOBBIOt  ovar  the 
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pMt  thrw  ye»r«.  lUgular  SBICa  h*Te  m»d* 
theae  lo*na  and  InvOTtmenta  with  a  coznbliiA- 
tlon  of  motlTe* — both  throtigh  haxtUiMdad 
bualDMS  decisions  and  through  a  daaln  to 
bring  the  dlaadTantagvd  Into  th>  nuUnatrom 
or  our  economle  m«.  lUgulftr  SBIOa  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  major  aoaroe  of  equity  capital 
for  disadvantaged  buslxMHrnan,  eran  afUr 
we  buttress  the  MBBBIC  program  through 
the  passage  of  3.  3337. 

Along  the  same  line.  It  U  the  larger  SBICs 
which  have  the  staff  and  nnanclal  resources 
to  take  on  the  riskier  and  more  demanding 
minority  investments.  For  that  reason,  the 
Senate  action  in  authorising  ekddltlonal  lev- 
erage for  these  larger  SBICs  U  most  relevant 
to  the  reason  for  considering  and  passing 
3.  3387:  the  assistance  of  the  minority  and 
dlsadTantaged  businessman. 

The  Sparkman-Oambrell  amendment  will 
not  Ui  any  way  detract  from  the  MKBBIO 
program  Itself.  The  heart  of  8.  3337  relates  to 
the  low-cost  federal  funding  available  for 
MESBICs.  the  amendment  does  not  give  reg- 
ular SBICs  that  advantage.  Regular  SBICs 
wUl  continue  to  buy  their  leverage  with  an 
3BA  guarantee  In  the  public  aecurltlee 
markets  and  will  have  to  pay  the  going  cost 
of  money.  Under  S.  3337.  MBSBICs  will  re- 
ceive subsidized  loans  from  SBA  and  will 
be  able  to  sell  preferred  stock  to  SBA.  It 
Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  no  conflict  exists 
ijetween  the  two  segments  of  the  8BIC  pro- 
gram, or  between  the  Administration's 
MESBIC  bill  and  the  Sparkm&n-Oambrell 
amendment. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee,  inciden- 
tally, received  testimony  In  favor  of  the 
Oambrell-Sparkman  amendment  while  It  was 
considering  S.  3337,  so  this  matter  did  not 
come  before  the  Senate  without  a  hearing 
and  without  discussion. 

To  sum  up:  the  amendment  to  8.  3337 
has  the  potential  to  assUt  all  types  of  small 
business  and  It  augments,  rather  than  sub- 
tracts, from  the  additional  Incentives  given 
MJSBICs  under  the  bill. 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS— A  CHAL- 
LENGE TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFES- 
SION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  disease 
multiple  sclerosis — MS — which  Is  notori- 
ous for  its  uncertainty  and  Incurability, 
presents  a  constant  challenge  to  the 
medical  profession  in  this  country.  Ef- 
forts to  discover  a  cure  for  this  disease 
deserve  a  commitment  of  support  from 
the  Congress.  This  disease,  often  called 
the  "crippler  of  yoimg  adults,"  Is  not 
contagious,  nor  could  It  be  termed  a 
"mental"  disease.  It  is  a  neurological 
disease — one  which  Impedes  the  proper 
performance  of  such  important  body 
functions  as  walking,  talking,  seeing, 
hearing,  eating,  tying  a  shoelace,  or 
opening  a  door.  The  tragic  Influence  of 
sQch  an  Illness  has  been  underscored  by 
a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  publication 
which  states  that — 

Neurological  ailments  add  up  to  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  permanent  disability  and  the 
third  cause  of  death  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  currently  pending  be- 
fore the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Labor  smd  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee is  a  measure  which.  If  passed, 
could  assist  the  medical  profession  of 
our  country  In  finding  a  cure  for  this 
dreadful  disease.  The  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis  Act, 
HJR.  15476.  would  establish  a  body  of 


professionals  which  would  meet,  for  a 
period  of  1  year,  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  of  finding  the  cause  of 
and  cure  for  multiple  sclerosis.  The  Com- 
mission would  then  make  a  report  of  Its 
findings.  Including  any  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, to  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  hearings 
held  last  May  by  the  Heuse  Interstate 
and     Foreign     Commerce     Committee, 
which  sought  to  develop  legislation  lead- 
ing to  the  conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis. 
Six  weeks  ago,  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
of    Representatives    by    a    voice    vote. 
Should  it  become  public  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  be  directed  to 
appoint  a  nine-member  Commission,  of 
which  five  members   would   be   drawn 
from  the  advisory  council  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke,    with    the    remaining    positions 
filled  by  qualified  public  representatives. 
As  estimated  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  this 
Commission  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment less  than  $25,000  for  its  year- 
long operation.  This  initial  investment 
will,  hopefully,  produce  long-term  gains 
for  the  American  public.  Since  this  dis- 
ease generally  strikes  young  adults  be- 
tween the  ages  of   20  and  40 — an  age 
bracket  which  continually  expands — it  is 
evident  that  until  a  cure  for  MS  is  found, 
the  overall  cost  of  this  disease  to  the  av- 
erage American  taxpayer.  In  both  finan- 
cial commitment  and  productivity  loss, 
will  continue  to  rise. 

Mr.  President,  in  supporting  the  for- 
mation of  this  national  Commission.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
salute  the  efforts  of  the  thousands  of  MS 
volunteers  who  armually  devote  much 
of  their  time  and  energy  in  helping  to 
achieve  victory  In  the  battle  against  MS. 
To  each  of  these  unselfish  individuals,  we 
owe  our  thanks.  I  also  applaud  work  done 
by  the  many  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions which  lead  the  crusade  against  this 
savage  crippler.  Statewide  organizations, 
such  as  the  Delaware  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  to 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  an  hon- 
orary board  member,  provide  clinical 
care  and  consultation  to  MS  patients  in 
need  of  assistance. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  Senators  to  join  me  in  support  of 
HJl.  15475.  As  a  result  of  its  passage,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  might  be  spared  the 
suffering  which  accompanies  MS. 


THE  BANK  SECRECY  ACT 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral months  now  I  have  spoken  out  time 
and  time  again  against  the  OrweUian 
tactics  of  our  Ooveminent  agencies  in 
conducting  secret  surveillance  of  the 
bank  accounts  of  citizens. 

I  did  so  because  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  allowed  freely  to 
Intrude  upon,  indeed,  trample  upon 
America's  banking  privacy.  For  as  we  all 
know,  a  person's  political,  business,  and 
personal  life  may  be  scrutinized  in  detail 
by  examining  his  bank  account. 


For  these  reasons,  in  July,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  3814)  to  amend  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act,  The  BUI  would  prohibit 
banks  from  disseminating  financial  rec- 
ords to  anyone,  including  the  Govern- 
ment, without  first  obtaining  the  ac- 
count holder's  consent,  or  be  served  with 
a  subpena  or  court  warrant. 

Last  week,  a  three-judge  district  court 
in  San  Francisco  held  unconstitutional  a 
portion  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  Al- 
though the  holding  was  fairly  narrow, 
the  words  of  the  court  were  not: 

Banks  have  traditionally  returned,  eltlur 
directly  or  through  the  clearing  house,  all 
checks  each  month  to  the  original  draw- 
er of  the  checks.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
therefore,  for  the  drawer  of  a  check  to  re- 
gard himself  as  the  real  ovraer  of  his  checks, 
subject  only  to  normal  banking  processing, 
and  to  expect  that  detaUed  Information 
shown  only  on  the  face  of  his  checks  will 
not  be  automatically  broadcast  throughout 
the  vast  government  bureaucracy  without  at 
least  some  notice,  summons,  subpena,  or  war- 
rant In  connection  with  some  legitimate 
pending  Inquiry. 

During  the  hearings  on  my  bill  before 
Senator  Proxmiri's  Financial  Institu- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  Government 
witnesses  admitted  that  they  conduct 
secret  monitoring  of  bank  accounts  fre- 
quently and  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  banks  involved.  Mr.  Lynch  of  the 
Justice  Department  opined  that  no  addi- 
tional legislation  is  required  because  the 
"conscience"  of  the  investigating  agent 
and  the  "responsibility"  of  the  bank  man- 
ager would  suffice  as  "inherent  controls." 
The  constitutional  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall.  Mr.  President,  to  use  a  weU- 
worn  cliche.  The  need  for  congressional 
action  is  very  evident.  It  Is  imperative 
that  Congress  act  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  stop  the  abuses  of  our  law  enforcement 
agencies,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
them  the  fuU  and  adequate  means  to 
pursue  crime-stopping  effectively  and 
constitutionally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  court's  opinion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  include  as  cosponsors  for  S.  3814 
the  following  Senators:  Bath,  Cannon, 
HucHxs.  Humphrey,  Mansfield,  Muskh, 
and  Pastork. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
|0.S.  District  Court.  Northern  District  of 
California) 
Portney   H.   Stark.   Jr..   et  al..   Plaintiffs,  vs. 
John    B.    Connally.    Jr..    Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  et  al..  De- 
fendants. No.  73  1046:  The  California  Bank- 
ers Association,  Plaintiff,  vs.  John  B.  Con- 
nally,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  et  al..  Defendants;   No.  73 
1157) 

MEMORANDtTBl     OF     DXCISXON 

Before:  Haiaun,'  Circuit  Judge,  East  and 
SwEioKRT,  District  Judges. 

Judge  Swxigert:  Plaintiffs  In  No.  72  1045 
Include  several  named  Individuals  who  are 
bank  customers,  also  the  American  ClvU  Lib- 
erties Association,  suing  an  behalf  of  Itself 
as  a  bank  customer  and  also  on  behalf  of 
such  erf  Its  ntunerous  members  as  are  also 
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b»ak  customers;  also  a  bank— the  e«5urlty 
NaUonal  Bank.  The  only  plaintiff  In  No.  72 
1187  is  the  California  BankMrs  Association, 
suing  on  behaU  of  Its  membership,  which 
o<Mnprlses  all  California  banks. 

These  plaintiffs  seek  to  enjoin  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  from  enforcing  the  pro- 
vistons  of  the  so-called  Bank  Secrecy  Act, 
enacted  by  the  Congress  on  October  26,  1970. 
to  be  effective  May  1,  1971,  and  the  Regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  on  March  31,  1972 
(but  by  their  own  terms  not  effective  untU 
July  1.  1972)  upon  the  grounds  that  such 
enforcement  poses  grave  and  Irreparable  In- 
jxiry  to  their  constitutional  rights  —  their 
right  to  freedom  from  unreasonable  search; 
their  constitutional  right  of  privacy;  their 
prlvUege  against  self-incrimination;  their 
right  to  due  process  as  It  may  affect  banks 
and  bank  customers,  and  also  the  right  (A 
private   association   protected    by   the   First 

Amendment.  

The  Bank  Secrecy  Act  ( 12  UB.C.  1829b:  31 
U5C.  Sees.  1061-1122)  requires  banks  and 
slmUar  financial  institutions  to  keep  certain 
records  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  require  such  Institutions  and 
persons  participating  In  transactions  with 
such  institutions  to  report  financial  transac- 
tions to  the  Secretary  for  the  sUted  reason 
(Sec.  1051)  that  such  records  and  reports 
have  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  In  criminal, 
tax  and  other  retculatory  Investigations. 

The  record-keeping  provision  of  the  Act  Is 
12  UJ5.C.  Sec.  1829b — Implemented  by  Treas- 
ury Regulation  31  CYR.  sub-part  C.  Sees. 
10351-108.87.  Section  1829b  (b)  (c)  (d) 
broadly  requires  financial  Institutions  to 
maintain,  not  only  customary  ledger  card 
records  for  commercial  and  savings  accounU, 
but  also  to  maintain  microfilm  of  aU  checks, 
drafts  or  similar  Instruments  drawn  on  or 
presented  for  payment  or  received  for  deposit 
or  collection — an  authorization  which  the 
Secretary  has  implemented  (Regulation 
103.31-103.37)  with  exceptions  only  for  large 
accounts  involving  dividend,  payroll  or  em- 
ployee and  medical  benefit  checks. 

The  temporary  restraining  order  hereto- 
fore Issued  In  this  case  has  not  been  directed 
to  the  record-keeping  provisions  of  the  Act. 
and  since  we  find  no  constitutional  viola- 
tion In  these  record-keeping  provisions,  as 
such,  we  reject  plaintiffs'  contentions  Inso- 
far as  those  portions  of  the  Act  are  con- 
cerned. 

Turning,  however,  to  the  reporting  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  those  provisions  are  con- 
tained In  Title  31  U£.C.  Sees.  1081,  1082,  1063, 
1101  and  1121  and  have  been  Imple- 
mented by  Treasury  Regulations  31  C.r.R. 
Part  103,  sub-part  B.  Sees.  103.21-103.26. 
These  reporting  provisions  fall  Into  two  cate- 
gories: (1)  Those  relating  to  foreign  finan- 
cial transactions  (Sees.  1101  and  1121).  and 
(2)  those  relating  to  domestic  financial 
transactions  (Sec.  1081). 

Since,  In  our  opinion,  the  reporting  pro- 
visions relating  to  foreign  transactions  pre- 
sent no  great  problem  we  wUl  first  dispose 
of  plaintiffs'  challenges  to  those  provisions. 

R«POBTINO  or  rOKKIGN  rlNANCIAL  TmANSACTlONS 

31  XJ.S.C.  Sec.  1101  (Reports  of  Exports  and 
Imports  of  Monetary  Instruments)  provides 
in  substance  that  whoever  knowingly  trans- 
ports monetary  Instruments  from  the  United 
States  or  mto  the  United  States  or  receives 
such  at  the  termination  of  the  transportation 
to  the  United  States  In  an  amount  exceed- 
ing t6.000  shall  file  a  report  In  such  form  and 
detail  as  the  Secretary  may  require  eetttsg 
forth  certain  specified  (sub.  b)  Informa- 
tion— with  certain  qualifications  (sub.  c)  as 
to  common  carriers. 

Regulation  108.28  (Reports  of  Transpor- 
tation of  Currency  or  Monetary  Instru- 
ments), Implementing  Section  1101,  excepts 


tranaten   through    normal    banking    prooe 
dure*    and    makes    some    otber    exoeptlona 
(sub.  c). 

31  UB.C.  Sec.  1121  (Foreign  Transactions) 
provides  In  substance  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  having  due  regard  for  the  need 
for  controlling  export  and  import  of  cur- 
rency and  also  due  regard  to  avoidance  of 
unreasonably  burdening  legitimate  trans- 
actions with  foreign  financial  agencies,  shall 
by  regulation  require  residents  of  the  United 
States,  who  engage  In  any  transactions  with 
a  foreign  financial  agency,  to  maintain  rec- 
ords or  file  reports,  or  both,  setting  forth 
such  of  the  certain  stated  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require.  (See  also,  Sec. 
1122). 

Regulation  103.24,  Implementing  Section 
1121,  provides  In  substance  that  each  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  having  a  financial  Interest  In  a  bank, 
securities  or  other  financial  account  In  a 
foreign  country,  shall  report  such  relation- 
ship as  required  on  his  federal  Income  tax 
return. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  portions 
of  the  Act,  dealing  with  export  and  Import 
of  monetary  Instruments  and  with  foreign 
monetary  interests  or  accounts,  do  not  vio- 
late any  constitutional  provision. 

First  of  all.  there  Is  the  general  rule  (which 
must  always  be  the  point  of  departure  In 
cases  calling  for  Judicial  review  of  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress) .  that  the 
wisdom  of  legislation  and  the  need  for  It  are 
matters  for  the  Congress  to  decide  and  the 
Co\irt8  should  not  substitute  their  judg- 
ment for  that  of  the  Congress.  (See.  Justice 
Stewart  dissent  In  Grisvxiid  v.  Connecticut . 
381  UJ5.  479  (1966)  at  626.  The  foregoing 
reporting  provisions  of  the  Act  are  limited  to 
a  narrowly  described  area  of  International 
financial  transactions  and  the  Congressional 
decision  falls  within  the  general  rule. 

The  Supreme  Court,  when  dealing  with 
matters  of  reporting  to  and  surveillance  by 
the  executive,  has  traditionally  recognized 
a  distinction  between  domestic  surveUlanoe. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  surveillance  where  for- 
eign nations  are  Involved,  pointing  out  that 
what  might  be  Impermissible  In  domestic 
cases  may  be  constitutional  where  foreign 
powers   are   Involved.   See.   United  States  v. 

United  States  District  Court. UJ3. 

(6/19/72)    (slip  opinion  pp.  10-12;  p.  23) 


Furthermore,  the  Act  contains  procedural 
protections  applicable  to  Its  provisions  for 
reporting  these  foreign  transactions.  For  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  enforcement  of  Sec- 
tion 1101.  the  Act  (Section  1105)  provides 
that.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  monetary  Instruments  are  being  trans- 
ported without  reporting  or  with  false  re- 
ports, he  may  apply  to  the  Court  for  a  search 
warrant.  Similarly,  with  respect  to  enforce- 
ment of  Section  1121(h)  (foreign  transac- 
tions) that  section  provides  that  no  person 
required  to  maintain  records  under  the  sec- 
tion BhaU  be  required  to  produce  or  disclose 
the  same  except  with  a  duly  authorised  sub- 
poena or  summons  as  may  be  otherwise  re- 
quired by  law. 

We  conclude  that  theae  provisions  violate 
no  constitutional  guarantee  and  that,  since 
these  provisions,  requiring  report  of  certain 
foreign  financial  transactions,  are  clearly 
separable  from  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
reporting  of  domestic  financial  transactions, 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion as  to  the  former  Is  denied. 


KKTOKTINO    or    DOmSTSC    ITMAMCIAl. 
TSAMBACnDHe 

A  more  formidable  problem  Is  presented  by 
the  Act's  proTlslons  authortelng  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  reporting  to  him  by  financial 
Institutions,  and  also  by  persons  participating 
In  transactions  with  them,  of  domeetlc  finan- 
cial transactions. 


81  UB.C.  Sec.  1081  (Domeetlc  Currency 
Transaction-Reports)  provUto*  that  trmnMc- 
<Jon«  involving  any  flnan«n>)  initttatlon  shaU 
be  reported  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner,  and  In  such  detaU.  a* 
the  Secretary  may  requite.  If  they  involve 
the  payment,  receipt  or  tranifer  of  United 
States  currency  or  such  other  monetary  in- 
struments, as  the  Secretary  may  specify,  in 
such  amounts,  denominations,  or  both,  or 
under  such  circumstances,  as  the  Secretary 
shaU  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Section  1082  provide*  that  the  report  of 
any  such  transaction  shall  be  signed  or  other- 
wise made  both  by  the  domestic  financial 
Institutions  Involved  and  by  one  or  more  of 
the  other  parties  thereto  or  partldpante 
therein  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

RegAilatlon  103.22  (Reports  of  Currency 
Transactions),  which  partlaUy  implements 
thwe  sections,  requires  financial  Institu- 
tions to  report  transactions  Involving  cur- 
rency of  more  than  IIO.OOO. 

It  vrtU  be  noted  that,  although  to  date  the 
Secretary  has  required  reporting  only  by  the 
financial  Institutions  and  then  only  of  cur- 
rency transactions  over  HO.OOO,  he  is  em- 
powered by  the  Act.  as  Indicated  above,  to 
require.  If  he  so  decides,  reporting  not  only 
by  the  financial  institution,  but  also  by  other 
parties  to  or  participants  In  transactions 
with  the  Institutions  and,  further,  that  the 
Secretary  may  require  reports,  not  only  of 
currency  transactions  but  of  any  transactions 
Involving  any  monetary  instrument— and  m 
any  amount^ — large  or  small. 

Since  as  already  noted,  the  record -keep- 
ing provisions  of  the  Act  require  banks  to 
microfilm  aU  checks,  drafts  or  similar  in- 
struments drawn  on  or  presented  to  or 
received  for  deposit  or  coUectlon  by  a  bank, 
and  since,  as  noted,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire reporting  not  only  by  the  bank,  but 
also  by  the  other  parties  to.  or  participants 
in  any  bank  transaction,  the  required  re- 
p^rt  can  Include,  not  only  the  bank's  usual 
record  of  Its  customer's  account,  but  also 
such  Information  as  Is  disclosed  on  the 
face  or  back  of  any  check,  draft  or  sImUar 
monetary  instrument,— I.e..  Information  con- 
cerning the  Identity  of  the  persons,  firms  or 
cx^anlzatlons  with  whom  the  drawer  has 
chosen  to  deal  and,  further,  such  addlUonal 
•detaU"  concerning  the  transactions  "as 
the  Secretary  may  require"  from  both  the 
bank  and  other  parties  or  participants. 

These  reporting  provisions  of  the  Act  must 
be  considered  along  with  other  general  pro- 
visions, eg..  Section  1063  which  vests  broad 
power  In  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  such 
regulaUons  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act;  also 
under  Section  1056  the  Secretary  may  make 
and  revoke  exemptions  from  the  Act's  re- 
quirements as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 
theee  exemptions  may  be  conditional  or  un- 
conditional, by  regulation  or  by  order  or  by 
licensing,  and  they  may  reUte  to  particular 
transactions  or  to  particular  parties.  The 
secretary  has  broadly  Implemented  these 
authorUiatlons  In  his  Regulation  103.46.  pro- 
viding that  in  his  sole  discretion  he  may  by 
wTltten  order  make  exceptions  or  exemptions 
or  Impose  additional  record -keeping  or  re- 
porting requirements  authorized  by  the  stat- 
ute or  otherwise  modify  the  requirements 
of  the  regulations. 

Further.  Section  1061  prorldee  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU,  upon  8u«ai 
conditions  and  procedures  as  he  may  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe,  make  any  information  set 
forth  in  the  required  reports  available,  for 
any  purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  to  any  other  federal  agency  at  Ite 

requeet.  

•me  question  is  whether  theee  pnmmaoB. 
broadly  authorizing  an  executive  agency  of 
government  to  require  financial  tostttuttons 
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and  p*rtl««  to  or  p»rtlclp*nU  in  tran«»c- 
tUMia  wltb  them,  to  rouUnaly  report  to  It, 
without  previous  Judicial  or  BdmlnUtratlve 
BUTimonB,  tubpoen*  or  warrant,  the  detail 
of  aUnoet  every  conceivable  financial  trans- 
action as  a  surveillance  device  for  the  dis- 
covery of  possible  wrongdoing  on  the  part 
of  bank  customers,  is  such  an  invasion  of  a 
citizen's  right  of  privacy  as  amounts  to  an 
unreasonable  search  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment.' 

That  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  oonstltu- 
tloiuOly  protected  'right  of  privacy"  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  such 
cases  as  GrUwolA  v.  Connecticut,  381  U.S. 
479  (1965);  Katz  v.  United  States,  389  U.S. 
347  (1967)  and  mo«t  recently  In  United 
State*    V.     United    States     DUtrict    Court, 

U.S. (June  10,  1972).' 

In  Kats  V.   United  States,  supra,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  holding  that  government  eaves- 
dropping Violated  the  right  of  privacy  upon 
which  a  person  relied  while  using  an  other- 
wise   public    telephone    booth,    said:    •'The 
Fourth    Amendment    protects    people,    not 
places.  What  a  person  Itnowlngly  exposes  to 
the  public,  even  In  his  own  home  or  office, 
is  not  a  subject  of  Fourth  Amendment  pro- 
tection. See.  Leiois  v.  United  States,  38«  U.S. 
206.  210  (1966) ;  United  States  v.  Lee,  274  U.S. 
559.  563    (1927).  But  what  he  seeks  to  pre- 
serve as  private,  even  In  an  area  accessible 
to  the  public  may  be  constitutionally  pro- 
tected. See,   Rios  v.   United  States.  384  U.S. 
253    (1960);    Ex  parte  Jackson,  96  U.S.  727, 
733   (1877)    ...  No  less  than  an  Individual 
in  a  business  office,  m  a  friend's  apartment, 
or    In   a   taxlcab.   a   person    in   a   telephone 
booth   may    rely   on   the   protection   of   the 
Fourth    Amendment.    One    ^ho  occupies   It. 
shuts  the  door  behind  him,  and  pays  the  toll 
that  permits  him  to  place  a  call.  Is  surely 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  words  he  utters 
into   the   mouthpiece   will   not  be  broadcast 
lo  the  world.  To  read  the  Constitution  more 
narrowly  is  to  ignore  the  vital  role  that  the 
public  telephone  has  come  to  play  In  private 
communication." 

Harlan,  J.,  concurring  at  p.  360-361,  con- 
cerning what  Is  meant  by  privacy,  added: 
•My  understanding  of  the  rule  Is  that  there 
la  a  two-fold  requirement,  first  that  a  per- 
son have  exhibited  an  actual  (subjective) 
expectation  of  privacy  and,  second,  that  the 
expectation  be  one  that  society  Is  prepared 
to  recognize  as  'reasonable'." 

In    the    recent    case    of    United    States    r. 

United  States  District  Court. U.S. 

(6/19/72)   the  Supreme  Court,  considering  a 
presidential  claim  of  legal  right  to  wire  tap 
telephone  conversations   (without  court  ap- 
proval)   when  deemed  necessary  to  protect 
the  nation  from  attempts  of  domestic   or- 
ganlaatlons  to  attack  and  subvert  Its  exist- 
ing form  of  government,  again  unanimously 
held   that   the   Fourth   Amendment   shields 
suoh  a  oonvereatlon  from  surveillance;  that 
the  govenunent's  duty  to  safeguard  domes- 
tic security  must  be  weighed  against  the  po- 
tential   danger    that    unreasonable    surveil- 
lances pose  to  Individual  privacy;  that  Fourth 
Amendment    freedoms    cannot    be    properly 
guaranteed  If  domestic  security  surveillances 
are  conducted  solely  within  the  discretion 
of    the   executive   branch    without   the   de- 
tached   Judgment    of   a    neutral    magistrate, 
especially   when  resort   to   appropriate  war- 
rant  procedure  would  adequatey   serve  the 
legitimate    purposes    of    domestic    security 
lesrnhiMi 

In  City  ot  Carmel  v.  Young,  supra,  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  citing  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  Grisioold  v.  Connecticut,  su- 
pra, held  that  a  statute  requiring  public  of- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


flclals  and  candidates  for  pubHc  office  to  dis- 
close Investments  in  excess  of  $10,000,  al- 
i  lOugh  a  laudable  and  proper  legislative  con- 
cern with  possible  conflicting  Interests  of 
public  servants,  was.  nevertheless,  an  Invalid 
intrusion  upon  the  right  of  privacy  pro- 
tected by  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Does  the  constitutional  principle  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  above  cases 
apply  In  the  present  case  where  the  govern- 
ment claims  legal  right  to  mMntaln  routine 
svirvelllance,  without  summons,  subpoena  or 
warrant,  over  the  details  of  citizens'  flnanctal 
transactions  with  banks  and  atmUar  financial 
institutions  for  the  broadly  stated  purpose 
of  helping  execxitlve  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment to  investigate,  not  only  tax  and  crimi- 
nal matters,  but  also  other  unspecified  "reg- 
ulatory Investigations"' 

At  the  outset  we  must  note  the  holdings 
in  this  and  other  circuits  that  communica- 
tions between  banks  and  their  customers  are 
not  privileged  communications  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  that  term;  that  bank  custom- 
ers have  no  rights  in  bank  records:  that  such 
records  may  be  subpoenaed  from  the  bank, 
even  over  the  objection  of  the  depositor,  not- 
withstanding the  tact  that  the  records  con- 
cern the  customer's  account;  that  customers 
have    no   standing    to   object    to    subpoenas 
requiring  their  bank  to  produce  records  of 
the  customer's  accotmts  and  that  the  pro- 
duction  bv   the   bank   of    its   records   under 
subpoena  is  not,  as  to  the  customer,  either 
a  Fourth  Amendment  illegal  search  and  seiz- 
ure nor  a  Fifth  Amendment  self-incrimina- 
tion. Harris  v    United  States.  413  P.  2d  316 
(9th  Clr.  1969).  See  also  Galbraith  v.  United 
States.  387  F.  2d  617  (10th  Clr.  1968);  Appli- 
cation of  Cole,  342  F.   2d  5    '2d  Clr.   1965); 
De  Masters  v.  Arend,  313  F.  2d  79.  85  i9th  Clr. 
1963). 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  bank  customers 
have  no  recognizable  right  to  claim  Invasion 
of  their  privacy  merely  because  a  govern- 
ment agency,  by  summons  or  subpoena,  re- 
quires a  bank  to  produce  the  bank's  own 
records  pertaining  to  the  customers'  financial 
transactions. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  cases 
enunciating  this  rule  all  Involved  situations 
in  which  (I)  the  government  agency  was 
seeking  only  the  bank's  own  records  of  the 
customer's  account,  and  (2)  the  government 
agencv  was  following  established  procedures 
for  obtaining  such  records  by  means  of  Ju- 
dicial or  administrative  summons,  subpoena 
or  warrant,  eg  .  26  U.S.C  Sec.  7602  et  seq., 
and  1 9)  the  government  agency  was  seeking 
records  claimed  to  be  relevant  and  material 
to  a  specific  matter  then  imder  Inquiry.  I.e.. 
the  correctness  of  a  particular  taxpayer's 
return. 

In  the  operation  of  the  domestic  financial 
transaction  repwrtlng  provisions  of  the  Act 
here  In  question,  none  of  these  elements  are 
present. 

The  power  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act 
m  question  to  require  reports  is  not  limited 
to  the  bank's  own  records  or  to  Informa- 
tion based  thereon,  e.g..  the  bank's  ledger 
card  record  of  the  state  of  the  customer's 
account  or  its  own  depoelt  slips  or  pass- 
book entries.  As  already  indicated,  the  Act 
goes  much  further  to  authorize  the  manda- 
tory dlscloeure  of  Information  obtainable 
from  microfilming  checks  and  drafts  and  also 
detail  Information  required  from  the  parties 
to  and  participants  In  each  transaction. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  pass 
upon  the  technical  question  whether  cus- 
tomer's checks,  as  such,  become  the  property 
of  the  bank  during  the  banking  process. 
We  do  note,  however,  that  banks  have  tra- 
ditionally returned,  either  directly  or  throtigh 
the  clearing  house,  all  checks  each  month 
to  the  original  drawer  of  the  checks.  It  would 
seem   reasonable   therefore,   for  the   drawer 


of  a  check  to  regard  himself  as  the  real 
owner  of  his  checks,  subject  oaly  to  normal 
banking  processing,  and  to  expect  that  d*< 
tailed  Information  shown  only  on  the  face 
of  his  checks  wUl  not  be  automatically 
broadcast  throughout  the  vast  government 
bureaucracy  without  at  least  some  notice, 
summons,  subpoena  or  warrant  in  connec- 
tion with  some  legitimate  pending  lnq\nry. 
Certainly,  at  least,  a  bank  customer  rea- 
sonably expects  privacy  concerning  details 
of  his  personal  financial  affairs  not  shown 
on  either  the  bank's  own  records  or  on  the 
face  of  the  ctistomer's  checks  and  which 
must  be  disclosed  only  by  the  report  re- 
quired of  the  tMuik  customer,  himself,  as  a 
party  to  or  participant  In  a  financial  trans- 
action. 

It  would  seem  that,  within  these  limita- 
tions, and  wlthto  the  meaning  of  Katz.  supra, 
a  bank  customer  does  expect  a  degree  of  pri- 
vacy In  these  matters  and  that  such  an  ex- 
pectation Is  one  that  society  has  been  pre- 
pared to  recognize  as  "reasonable." 

As  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia   in    City   of    Carmel    v.    Young,   supra 
(Burke,  J.)    (p.  268) :  "In  any  event  we  are 
satisfied   that   the   protection   of   one's   per- 
sonal financial  affairs  and  those  of  his  (or 
her)    spouse   and   children   against   compul- 
sory disclosure  is  an  aspect  of  the  zone  of 
privacy   which   Is  protected   by  the   Fourth 
Amendment  and  which  also  falls  within  that 
penumbra  of  constitutional  rights  toto  which 
Rovernment  may  not  Intrude  absent  a  show- 
ing of  compelimg  need  and  that  the  mtru- 
slon  is  not  overly  broad"  .  .  .  "the  law  must 
be  shown  necessary  and  not  merely  rationally 
related  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  permis- 
sible state  policy.  Grisioold  v.  Connecticut, 
supra,  381  U.S.  479,  497.  The  breadth  of  leg- 
islative abridgment  must  be  viewed  m  the 
light  of  less  drastic  means  for  achieving  the 
same  basic  purpose.  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  supra. 
362  U.S.  479." 

The  Act  chaUenged  In  our  pendhig  case 
makes  no  provision  for  any  summons,  either 
judicial  or  administrative,  as  the  means 
whereby  the  Secretary  can  demand  reports 
from  banks  and  theh-  customers  concerning 
the  details  of  their  financial  transactions. 
He  is  empowered  to  peremptorUy  require  suoh 
reports  routinely— automatlcaUy— from  the 
banks  and  from  all  parties  and  participants 
in  financial  transactions  without  any  pro- 
cedure whereby  either  the  bank  or  the  cus- 
tomer may  In  advance  test  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  demand. 

Sections  7602  et  seq..  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1954  (26  UB.C),  already  above 
mentioned,  establish  procedures  whereunder 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  an 
Individual's  tax  return,  may  summon  the 
person  liable  or  any  person  having  possession 
or  care  of  books  of  account  relating  to  the 
business  of  that  person  or  any  other  person, 
to  appear  and  to  produce  such  records  and 
to  give  testimony  as  may  be  relevant  or  ma- 
terial to  such  Inquiry. 

Under  these  procedures  the  ultimate  en- 
forcement of  the  summons  can  be  Judicially 
controlled  when  challenged  either  by  the 
bank  or  by  the  customer-taxpayer  himself 
as  an  Intervening  third  party  Interest  whose 
financial  transactions  are  involved.  Reisman 
V.  CopUn.  376  U.8.  440  (1964) .» 

The  Act  here  In  question  contains  no  such 
nrocedural  safeguards  with  respect  to  re- 
ixKtlng  of  domestic  transactlonfl  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  existing  law  whereunder  the 
Treasury  Is  already  given  ample  but  orderly 
opportunity  to  mvestlgate  tax  violations  by 
citizens. 

Further,  the  Act  presents  the  question 
whether  there  Is  any  reasonable  relationship 
between  the  end  sought  to  be  achieved.  I.e.. 
possible  assistance  to  the  government  In  Its 


investigations  of  citizens,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  peremptory, 
sweeping,  unsafeguarded  reporting  provi- 
sions which  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 

require. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  power 
of  Congress  to  require  records  and  reports 
from  business  entltlea  and  citizens  {United 
State*  V.  Morton  Salt,  388  U.S.  632  (1950) ); 
Provided,  however,  That  any  such  records  or 
reports  bear  some  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  matters  under  inquiry.  See  Federal  Trade 
Commission  v.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  264 
U.S.  298  (1924).  where  the  Court  held  that 
"a  governmental  fishing  expedition  into  pri- 
vate papers  on  the  possibility  that  they  may 
disclose  evidence  of  a  crime,  is  so  contrary 
to  first  principles  of  Justice.  If  not  defiant 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  that  an  Intention 
to  grant  the  power  to  a  subordinate  agency 
will  not  be  attributed  to  Congress  unless  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  explicit  language  "  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  "access  Is  confined  to  such  docv- 
ments  as  are  relevant  evidence  to  the  Inquiry 
or  complaint  before  the  commission.  .  .   ." 

In  Shapiro  v.  United  States,  836  UB.  1 
(1948)  at  32-33  the  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized that  "There  are  limits  which  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  constitutionally  exceed  In 
requiring  the  keeping  of  records  which  may 
be  inspected  by  an  administrative  agency 
and  may  be  used  In  prosecuting  statutorj' 
violations  committed  by  the  record  keeper 
himself."  adding,  "But  no  serious  misgivings 
that  those  bounds  have  been  overstepped 
would  appetu:  tD  be  evoked  when  there  Is  a 
sufficient  relation  between  the  activity 
sought  to  be  regulated  and  the  public  con- 
cern so  that  the  government  can  constitu- 
tionally regulate  or  forbid  the  basic  activity 
concerned  and  can  constitutionally  require 
the  keeping  of  particular  records  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  administrator." 

Various  tests  have  been  formulated  to  as- 
certain the  reasonableness  of  a  search  and 
seizure,  e.g.,  a  search  Is  unreasonable  when 
"It  Is  out  of  proportion  to  the  ends  sought" 
(McMann  v.  Securities  &  Exchange  Com- 
mission, 874  F.2d  377.  379  (2d  Clr.  1937.  J. 
Learned  Hand),  "balancing  the  need  to 
search  against  the  invasion  which  the  search 
entails."  Camara  v.  Mun.  Ct..  387  U.8  523 
{1967);  "a  nexus  .  .  .  between  the  Item  seized 
and  criminal  behavior."  Warden  v.  Hayden. 
387  U.S.  294.  307  (1967). 

As  compared  with  the  relatively  specific 
and  certainly  vital  national  Interests  In- 
volved In  United  States  v.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  supra.  I.e..  subversion  of  our 
form  of  government,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held,  nevertheless.  Insufficient  to 
Justify  Invasion  without  prior  Judicial  ap- 
proval, of  conversational  privacy  by  wire  tap 
surveillance,  the  stated  reason  given  In  the 
Act  now  in  question,  for  invasion  of  bank 
customers'  reasonable  expectation  of  a  de- 
gree of  privacy.  I.e..  the  mere  general  possi- 
bility that  such  surveillance  will  help  In 
criminal,  taxation  and  unspecified  govern- 
mental Investlv  \tlons.  Is  far  more  vague  and 
far  less  convincing. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  City  of  Carmel  v. 
Young,  supra,  wherein  the  court  held  that 
even  such  an  Important  and  specific  subject 
of  legislative  concern  as  confilct  of  Interest 
among  public  employees  was  Insufficient  to 
Justify  an  overbroad  invasion  of  one's  right 
of  privacy  in  his  financial  affairs. 

How  far-fetched  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  surveillance  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  the  general  expectation  that  It  may 
uncover  wrongdoing  Is  Indicated  In  Its  legis- 
lative history  wherem  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  testifying  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  stated:  "We  believe  that 
the  imposition  of  an  all-encompassing  re- 
quirement to  photograph  all  checks  drawn 
on  U.S.  banks  .  .  .  could  be  Impractical, 
wasteful,  and  counter-productive.  In  excess 


of  ao  bUllon  che^s  are  dnavn  annually  In 
tlM  UxUted  States  and  flow  thiougb  the  bank- 
ing ayatem  and  only  a  smaU  percentage  of 

these  are  likely  to  be  of  tiae  In  criminal,  tax 
or  regulatory  Investigations  and  proceedings." 
Senate  Hearlnga.  p.  178. 

Similarly  a  Oommtnatoner  of  Internal  B«v- 
enue  testified  as  follows:  "...  ReallsUoally, 
however,  the  creation  of  a  mass  of  paper 
beyond  our  ci^aclty  to  digest  and  utilize 
could  have  the  effect  of  submerging  and 
making  unobtainable  information  of  special 
Interest  to  us.  In  other  words,  a  rifle  rather 
than  a  shotgun  may  represent  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  problem."  House  Hearings,  p. 
68. 

Remarkably,  the  governnxent  In  its  brief 
(7  13/72,  p.  5)  seems  to  recognize  these  con- 
siderations by  Interpreting  the  reporting  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  to  mean  that:  "...  Noth- 
ing in  the  statute  gives  the  government  any 
frenter  right  to  access  to  bank  records  than 
it  possessed  before.  Consequently,  whenever 
the  federal  government  desires  to  inspect  any 
bank  records  kept  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  statute,  the  federal  government 
must  resort  to  using  en  administrative  sum- 
mons or  judicial  subpoena  as  it  did  in  the 
past.  Upon  the  Issuance  of  such  a  summons 
or  subpoena.  If  the  bank  customer  felt  that 
the  i-.se  of  the  summons  or  subpoena  ccnstl- 
tuted  an  illegal  search  and  seizure  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  that  contention 
could  be  contested  in  court  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  It  heretofore  has  been  contested."  (em- 
phasis added). 

Of  course,  If  the  government  Intends  to 
obtam  the  Information  contemplated  by  the 
rf^portlng  provisions  of  the  Act  only  throtigh 
use  of  administrative  summons  or  Judicial 
subpoena,  as  It  has  done  in  the  past  under 
existing  law,  then  one  may  well  question  the 
need  for  this  new  legislation.  However,  we 
must  look,  not  merely  to  what  the  govern- 
ment says  It  intends  to  do,  but  to  the  much 
broader  authorization  of  the  Act  Itself. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  forth  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Act  in  question.  In- 
sofar as  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire virtually  unlimited  reporting  from 
banks  and  their  customers  of  domestic  finan- 
cial transactions  as  a  stirvelllanoe  device  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  discovering  possible, 
but  unspecified,  wrongdoing  among  the  citi- 
zenry, so  far  transcends  the  constitutional 
limits,  as  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  for  this  kind  of  legislation,  as 
to  unreasonably  Invade  the  right  of  privacy 
protected  by  The  BUI  of  Rights.  partlctUarly 
the  Fourth  Amendment  provision  protecting 
"the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures." 

We  therefore,  deem  It  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider plaintiffs'  claims  based  upon  the  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, the  Fifth  Amendment  requirement  of 
due  process,  and  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
tection of  freedom  of  association. 

Plaintiffs'  motion  In  the  above  consoli- 
dated cases  for  a  preliminary  Injunction  Is 
granted  to  the  extent  of  enjoining  defendemt 
from  enforcing  the  reporting  provisions  of 
the  Act  concerning  domeatlc  financial  trans- 
actions— ^but  in  no  other  respect. 

This  Memorandum  constitutes  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Court  within  the 
meaning  of  Rules  52  and  65  of  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

Dated:  August  4th.  1972. 

O.  D.  Hamuk. 

Circuit  Judge. 
WiLUAM  O.  East. 

District  Judge. 
W.  T.  SwDozax. 

District  Judge. 
HAMLnr.    Circuit    Judge,    dlasentlng    and 
concurring: 
I  concur  In  that  portion  of  the  majority 


opinion  m  the  above  case  which  upholds  the 
constttutlonaUty  of  31  U.S.C.  ff  1101,  1121 
and  1122,  and  the  Treasury  regulations  im- 
plementing said  aectlona. 

I  respectfully  dlaaant,  however,  tram  tliat 
portion  of  said  opinion  which  holda  that  31 
U.S.C.  f  1 1081,  1081  and  1088  relating  to  do- 
mestic banking  transactions  are  uno(»istitu- 
tlonal. 

As  I  see  it,  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  statutes  covering  domestic  and 
those  covering  foreign  banking  requirements. 
The  majority  opinion  refers  to  no  authority 
which  l8  directly  on  point.  The  references 
therein  to  cases  involving  conversational  pri- 
vacy are  to  me  inapposite.  Any  person  or  or- 
ganization using  banks  for  their  own  pur- 
poses does  so  knowing  that  the  Code  sections 
in  question  permit  access  to  bank  records  by 
the  government  and  reports  by  the  banks 
concermng  those  records. 

Courts  should  be  slow  In  finding  a  Congres- 
sional enactment  unconstitutional. 

In  this  case,  if  any  hardship  result  by  rea- 
son of  these  statutes,  application  can  be 
made  to  Congress  for  relief. 

rOOT^JOTlS 

-  It  will  be  noted  that  anyone  who  refuses 
to  so  report  does  so  upon  peril  of  criminal 
prosecution  under  Section  1068. 

*6ee  also.  Doe  v.  McMiUian.  442  F.2d  879 
(D.C.  Clr.  1971);  York  v.  Story.  324  F.2d  250 
(9th  Clr.  1963);  Zimmerman  v.  Wilson.  81 
P.2d  847,  849  1 3d  Clr.  1936).  But  see,  25  F. 
Supp.  ( 1938) ,  aff'd  in  108  F.2d  688,  586  ( 1939) : 
Dietmann  v.  Time,  284,  F.  Supp.  925  iCJ3.  Cal. 
1966) ;  City  ot  Carmel  v.  Young,  2  Cal.  3d  259 
B6  Cal.  Rptr  1  (1970);  Brei  v.  Smith.  146 
Atl.  34    (New  Jersey   1989). 

8  It  is  true  that  in  Donaldson  v,  Untted 
States,  400  U.S.  517  (1971)  the  Court  limited 
to  some  extent  the  holding  of  Reisman  that 
the  customer -taxpayer  would  have  a  right 
to  Intervene  in  the  summons  proceedings, 
holding  that  such  a  right  to  Intervene  Is 
not  absolute;  that  for  example,  there 
would  be  no  right  to  Intervene  when  the 
taxpayer  has  no  proprietary  interest  in 
the  summoned  records  (his  solfe  Interest 
being  that  they  presumably  contain  detaUs 
of  payments  to  him) ;  that,  since  be  has  no 
other  protectlble  Interest  by  way  of  privilege 
or  otherwise,  he  had  no  absolute  right  to  in- 
tervene; that  as  IRS  summons  may  be  Issued 
in  connection  with  a  tax  Investigation  if  it  is 
issued  in  good  faith  and  prior  to  any  recom- 
mendation for  criminal  prosecution.  But.  as 
pointed  out  by  J.  Douglas,  concurring  i  p. 
533) ,  a  taxpayer  would  clearly  have  standing 
10  raise  a  claim  of  violator  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights  if  a  third  party  were  ordered  to 
producs  records  belonging  to  the  taxpayer. 
citing  United  States  v  Kordell.  397  V£.  1. 
7;  and  Reismin  v.  Copijn,  386  U£.  440.  446. 
Further,  legislation  is  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  modify  a-.y  eflen  of  Donaldson  by 
providl^e  that  the  government,  when  acting 
under  IBS  statute:  must  first  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  bank  customer  or  show  cause  to 
obtain  bank  records  concerning  the  cus- 
tomer. 

RESPECT  FOR  FLAG  AT  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pr«ident.  a  fellow 
alumnus  of  Randolph-Macon  College,  A. 
Pumell  Bailey,  and  his  family  recently 
wrote  me  a  letter  reflecting  on  another 
disturbing  facet  of  the  XX  Olympiad. 
The  letter  was  v.ritten  to  Olympic  Box- 
ing Gold  Medalist  Mr.  Sugar  Ray  Scales. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Rxco&o. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 
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A.  Pttbnkix  BAii.rr. 
McL«an.  Va.,  September  10, 1972. 
Mr.  SvoAK  Rat  3xai.cs, 
Olympic  Oold  Medal  Winner. 
WtuMngton.D.C. 

DiAB  Ma.  8malmb:  CongrstulAtlona  on  win- 
ning a  great  &gbt  »t  th»  Olympics  and  win- 
ning Ui«  Oold  Medal ! 

Even  more,  congratulatlona  on  your  re- 
spect to  the  flag  of  our  country  and  to  all  of 
us  In  the  United  States  who  supported  our 
Olympic  contestants.  Your  hand  over  your 
heart  was  a  symbolic  moment  of  respect  to 
our  country,  and  a  word  of  thanks  to  all  of 
us  who  participated  In  sponsoring  our  ath- 
letes. 

Earlier  In  the  Olympics  we  were  distressed 
at  the  disloyalty  of  two  contestants  who  lit- 
erally "thumbed  their  nose"  .»t  the  country 
which  supported  them.  You  had  better  stuff 
In  you  and  we  are  grateful. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  thU  letter  to  the 
President,  to  the  Olympic  officials .  to  our 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  express  to 
them  our  pride  and  gratitude  for  you,  your 
loyalty  to  our  country,  and  for  your  fine 
sJcUU. 

We  are  grateful,  too,  to  the  excellent  su- 
tlon  (WMA1/-TV  in  Washington:  Channel 
7),  advertisers,  and  others  who  brought  us 
the  events  as  If  we  were  there.  We  were  In 
Munich  and  Augsburg  a  week  before  the 
Olympics  and  wished  we  could  have  stayed 
for  the  events. 

We  are  PROUD  of  you,  and  PROUD  of  the 
country  to  which  we  give  our  respect  and 
loyalty! 

Our  congratulations  to  your  family,  too; 
Tours  cordially. 

A.     PUKMKLL     BaILXT, 
RXTTH  H.  Bailxy, 
jKAirax  p.  Bailzt. 


EXTENDED  BENEFITS  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 
BARS  PAYMENT  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
AND  NINE  OTHER  STATES 


TOWN  HALL  OP  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  In  1937 
a  group  of  civic  minded  men  founded 
Town  Hall  of  Los  Angeles.  The  founders 
sought  to  realize  through  civic  educa- 
tion and  study  the  ideals  of  democracy  in 
an  enlightened  and  harmonious  commu- 
nity. 

Today,  under  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  Rolland  D.  Headlee,  Town  Hall 
continues  its  dedication  to  those  ideals 
in  a  world  and  Nation  grown  Increasingly 
complex  during  the  35  yesu^  since  Town 
Hall  was  founded. 

Town  Hall  maintains  an  impartial 
position  as  an  open  forum  for  examining 
questians  of  vital  interest  to  the  public 
by  providing  more  than  250  meetings  a 
year  for  over  6,000  community  leaders 
and  concerned  citizens  of  diverse  back- 
grounds. 

Town  Hall  is  recognized  as  the  most 
important  public  forum  in  southern 
California.  As  one  who  has  been  privi- 
leged to  participate,  I  can  attest.ihat  the 
discussion  is  franlc  and  open,  iihe  ques- 
tions often  difficult  and  provocative. 

For  these  reascms,  and  more,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  recently  com- 
mended Town  Hall  and  Rolland  D. 
Headlee  for  outstanding  public  service  in 
promoting  civic  education  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  County.  I  join  the  State 
Legislature  and  members  of  the  Califor- 
nia delegation  to  Congress  in  commend- 
ing Town  Hall  and  its  executive  director. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  a  news  release  by  me  relating  to 
the  extended  benefits  unemployment 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

News     RELiBASa 

(Senator  Cass  condemns  action  of  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  In  retaining  provision  of 
extended  benefits  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  which  bars  payment  In 
New  Jersey  and  nine  other  States — de- 
clares IntenUon  to  flght  action  on  Senate 
floor) 

As  the  law  is  now  wrltten^and  the  Com- 
mittee has  done  nothing  to  change  it  so  far 
as  the  immediate  future  U  ooncemed.  It  In- 
cludes a  Catch-22  type  provision  which  cuts 
off  benefits  In  states  such  as  New  Jersey 
solely  because  their  unemployment  rate  has 
remamed  at  a  persistently  high  level. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  provision,  the  13- 
week  extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
authorized  by  this  act  cannot  be  paid  un- 
less a  state  has  an  unemployment  rate  which 
Is  at  least  120  percent  of  the  rate  prevailing 
In  that  state  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  two  previous  years. 

On  September  12,  I  and  a  number  of  my 
ooUeagues  withdrew  legislation  we  had  of- 
fered to  strike  this  provision  of  the  act  on  the 
assurance  of  the  Finance  Committee's  chair- 
man that  we  woiUd  have  hU  active  coopera- 
tion In  getting  this  blU  through  the  Con- 
gress this  session. 

The  Finance  Conunlttee  has  acted  and  has 
Included  as  a  rider  to  HJl.  840,  reported  yes- 
terday, an  amendment  which  purports  to 
remedy  this  injustice.  By  this  rider  differs 
greatly  from  the  legislation  we  earlier  had 
agreed  to  withdraw  at  the  chairman's  be- 
hest. It  eliminates  the  120  percent  require- 
ment only  for  states  already  receiving  these 
benefits.  It  does  nothing  for  the  ten  states, 
Including  New  Jersey,  New  York.  California, 
and  Connecticut,  which  recently  lost  their 
entitlement  because  of  the  120  percent  pro- 
vision. 

The  basic  objection  to  the  original  1970 
act  still  stands. 

The  original  1970  act  was  designed  to 
deal  with  the  then-rapid  surge  in  unemploy- 
ment. How  the  Jobless  would  be  assisted  If 
the  unemployment  rate  remained  on  a  high 
plateau  simply  was  not  dealt  with. 

Now  we  are  paying  the  price  of  this  over- 
sight. Twenty  states,  all  with  unemployment 
nites  high  enough  to  otherwise  entitle  them 
to  theee  extended  benefit*,  have  been  trig- 
gered out  of  entitlement  solely  because  of  a 
leveUlng-ofl  In  these  rates.  Truly,  this  repre- 
sents a  cruel  "Catch-22"  logic  that  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Congress  never  Intended. 

In  my  own  state  of  New  Jersey,  unemploy- 
ment stands  at  7.3  percent  of  the  work  force — 
far  above  the  national  average  and  above  the 
rate  of  a  year  ago.  Yet.  on  August  18  of  this 
year.  24,000  workers  m  my  state  lost  their 
entitlement  to  these  extended  benefits — not 
because  the  economic  situation  Is  improved, 
but  because  conditions  have  not  gotten  worse 
at  a  fast  enough  pace  to  iiatlsfy  the  require- 
ments of  existing  law- 
Jobless  workers  In  New  Jersey  have  been 
exhausting  their  normal  state  unemployment 
benefits  at  a  constant  rate  of  10.000  per 
month.  As  In  many  other  states,  most  wUl 
have  no  other  recourse  except  to  go  on  the 
welfare  rolls — and  this  at  a  time  when  state 


and  local  governmenu  across  the  country 
Uteraay  have  their  backs  against  the  waU 
financlaUy.  The  Federal  Oovemment  fl  nancies 
60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  thla  program  o* 
benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rectify  the  ot«- 
slght  in  the  present  law  and  support  tlie 
amendment  which  I  wUl  offer  to  strike  en- 
tirely the  "120  percent  requirement"  of  the 
Federal-State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  WYOMING 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
entitled,  'The  Wind  River  Indians  Go 
into  Business,"  published  In  the  Septem- 
ber 17  Empire  magazine  ol  the  Denver 
Post.  .      ^^ 

The  article  is  significant  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  it  shows  that  the  Indians  can 
be  motivated  into  helping  themselves. 
This  bottom -up  approach  mentioned  In 
the  article,  whereby  the  Indians  are 
stockholders  as  well  as  the  suppliers  of 
crafts,  is  one  which  gives  the  Indians 
pride  in  their  heritage  along  witti  the 
financial  means  of  experiencing  capital- 
istic growth  and  profits. 

Second,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  be 
much  better  off  if  operations  such  as  this 
Wind  River  Native  Crafts,  Inc.  continues 
to  prosper.  This  corporation  has  revital- 
ized the  craftsmanship  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  tribes.  Indian 
crafts  are  an  important  part  of  the 
American  heritage  which  must  not  be 
lost  as  the  younger  generations  grow  up 
in  an  ever-changing  world. 

Third,  authentic  Indian  crafts  of  the 
quaUty  required  by  this  Wyoming  corpo- 
ration have  heretofore  been  much  too 
sparse.  This  fact  has  led  several  foreign 
manufacturers  to  produce  Indian  items 
and  sell  them  to  unsuspecting  tourists 
as  the  real  thing.  As  more  of  these  In- 
dian products  become  available,  perhaps 
Americans  will  be  made  aware  ol  the 
beauty  and  quality  of  the  authentic 
items. 

I  might  add  that  one  of  the  ouUets  for 
these  native  Indian  craft*  is  the  Indian 
Arts  Museum  of  the  Colter  Bay  Visitor 
Center    In   the    Grand    Teton    National 
Park.   This  visitor   center,   established 
through  the  generosity  and  Interest  of 
Laurence   Rockefeller,   contains   one  of 
the  truly  outstanding  exhibits  of  mdlan 
native    costume    pieces,    artifacts,    and 
other  memorabilia  of  their  earlier  cul- 
ture. During  this  last  July  and  August 
it  was  estimated  that  more  than  2,000 
people  per  day  went  through  the  muse- 
um, proving  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting display  areas  within  the  Park. 
Members  from  both  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapaho  tribes   participate  by   helping 
with  both  the  Indian  Arts  Museum  and 
the  accompanying  Indian  craft  shop. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  about  an  imtisual 
Wyoming  corporation  owned  by  some 
very  unusual  stockholders  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


XHi  Wnn>  RiT«  ixmiun  Oto  Ikto  Bvtatnm 
(By  Zakfl  Seher) 
Auditors  in  the  SmaU  BuslM-  Admlnlstta- 
tion  offloe.  in  Washington,  D.C.,  idijrtly  dU- 
eo^red  last  Februwy  that  something  un- 
^I^Owas  afoot  on  the  Wind  Blv«  Indlwi 
Saervatlon  of  west-oentral  Wyoming. 
^Tm  so  unusual,  in  fact,  that  BRA 
thouKht  its  computers  were  on  the  bUnk.  So 
tSS^  checked,  ^Sd  came  up  with  the  a.me 
^ulto-more  than  300  SEA  loan,  on  the 
reservation  within  three  months.  And  each  of 
them  for  exactly  $860. 

Indeed,  something  very  unusual  was  going 
on.  Sboahonea  and  Arapaho.,  ^^^'^^'^l^^ 
niies  who  live  at  separate  end.  rf  «^  " 
million-acre  reservation,  had  Joined  t»  form 
a  business  corporation  that  wM  revolutUm- 
izlng  their  crafts  industry.  And  the  SBA 
loans  were  financing  it. 

A  paleface  couple  from  Chicago,  who  live 
on  an  old  allotment  within  the  reservaUon. 
hatched  the  idea.  A  remarkable  40-year-old 
Arapaho  woman  1.  making  It  work. 

The  Chlcagoan  Is  Albert  Charles  Cook,  a 
white-haired,  SO-year-old  furniture  mer- 
chandiser who  ran  out  of  breath  two  yean 
ago  during  the  business  ratraoe.  It  wBMi't  the 
competition;  it  was  the  lungs.  Emphysema 
was  the  problem.  Wyoming  was  the  answer. 
In  February  1970  he  and  hU  pretty  wife. 
Elizabeth,  moved  out  of  their  eist  floor  Lake 
Point  Tower  apartment  and  headed  for  their 
summer  home  In  the  foothills  of  the  Wind 
Rivers  near  Burrls,  Wyo.  You  know  where 
that  Is— west  of  Crowheart.  between  Fort 
Washakie  and  Dubois,  just  off  VS.  28  and  287. 
The  census  lists  the  population  of  Burrls  at 
10,  but  that  may  be  high. 

Cook  got  his  flrst  look  at  western  Wyoming 
m  1965  while  buying  wood  parts  at  a  River- 
ton  fxirniture  plant.  He  visited  a  dude  ranch 
at  nearby  Dubois,  and  by  that  fall  wa.  owner 
of  a  quarter  section  of  Wyoming. 

Cook  gave  a  local  contractor,  PhU  Spenoar, 
a  free  hand  in  building  a  summer  home  on 
the  land.  In  six  month,  he'd  flnl.hed  a  hand- 
some log  structure  on  the  upper  edge  of 
a  bowl-like  pasture  commanded  by  a  resident 
bull  elk. 

For  the  next  four  summers  the  Cooks  and 
their  four  children — Carolyn,  now  18,  Fred- 
erick, 22,  Stephen.  28.  and  Charles.  26 — came 
west  to  enjoy  Wyoming. 

The  Cooks  are  a  sociable  couple.  Soon  they 
were  Inviting  neighbors  to  dinner.  Among 
them  were  two  Shoshone  couples.  Herman 
and  Wallace  St.  Clair  and  their  wives. 

Conversation  got  around  to  reservation- 
made  crafts — or  rather,  the  lack  of  thenx. 
Cook  was  surprised  he  oouldnt  find  any  to 
buy.  The  St.  Clalrs  mentioned  that  Bobble 
Hathaway,  the  Wyoming  governor's  wife,  was 
encouraging  the  creation  of  a  g^lld  to  pro- 
mote crafts  work. 

The  guild  made  slow  progress.  A  recent 
reservation  economic  report  said  the  guild 
over  a  three-year  period  purchased  $6,000 
worth  of  craft  goods  from  members. 

After  the  Cooks  became  year-round  real- 
dents  In  1970,  they  got  to  know  more  of  their 
neighbors  and  the  neighbors  got  to  know 
the  Cooks.  Both  Al  and  Elizabeth  had  been 
very  active  In  Illinois  civic  affairs — PTA, 
symphony.  Scouts,  hospitals,  politics — and  it 
wasn't  natural  for  them  to  be  sit-at-homee. 
However,  as  johnny-come-latellee  on  an  In- 
dian reservation,  they  weren't  about  to  try 
and  take  over. 

But  In  May  last  year,  a  question  from  a 
group  of  Indians  fell  on  sympathetic  ears: 
"Can  you  help  us?" 

The  Cooks  felt  a  properly  organised  and 
efficiently  run  cooperative  enterprise — wRh 
knowledgeable  merchandising— could  suc- 
ceed In  promoting  the  crafts  that  many  of 


tbs  4.485  Indians  on  the  rsasrvation  w«rs 
capable  of  producing  in  volume.  It  osrtalnly 
was  needed,  what  with  a  47  per  cant  unam- 
ploymant  figure. 

The  Cooks  spent  many  hours  talking  with 
tribal  leaders  and  anyone  rise  showing  an 
interest — Congressmen,  Buraau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA),  Agriculture  Dapartmant  and 
a  myriad  of  federal  economic  devalopmant 
agendea.  AU  offered  enoouragemant  but  llttla 
else.  The  SBA  said  It  couldn't  loan  money  to 
a  cooperative.  That  last  rebuff  rang  a  ball. 
Last  July  the  Cooks  oheckad  with  the  Wyo- 
ming Secretary  of  State's  cOoe  and  draw  up 
articles  of  inoorporatlon  for  an  enterprtsa  to 
be  known  as  Wind  River  Native  CrafU  Inc. 
Stanford  St.  Clair,  a  Sfaoshona  and  ranobcr 
at  crowheart,  and  his  Arapaho  wife,  Laona, 
helped  recruit  a  board  of  dlrectow — thrae 
Shoshones.  three  Arapahos,  a  Bannock  and 
two  ex-Chlcagoans. 

A  year  ago  the  document  was  filed  In 
Cheyenne.  Purpose  of  the  new  corporation: 
To  do  everything  necessary  to  promote, 
manufacture  and  sail  authentic  Indian 
crafts,  such  as  beaded  moocaslns,  elk  hoof 
bags,  war  bonnets,  cUw  necklaoes,  beaded 
buckskin  belts,  braid  wraps,  bolo  tlaa,  head- 
bands, dolls  and  various  ceremonial  apparel, 
stock  in  the  corporation  could  be  pur- 
chased only  by  craft  producers  and  then  only 
one  share  each. 

With  corporate  papers  In  hand,  Cook  re- 
turned to  the  SBA  and  asked  for  a  loan  of 
$26,000.  If  you  please.  The  SBA  said  no,  than 
maybe.  Finally,  the  federal  agency  agreed  to 
provide  $16,000  If  others  put  up  $10,000. 

The  Wyoming  Industrial  Development 
Commission  kicked  in  $2,600.  Two  Rlverton 
men — publisher  Roy  Peck  and  banker  Har- 
mon Watt — also  loaned  $2,500  each  as  a  dvlc 
gesture.  And  so  did  Albert  Cook. 

On  Oct.  27,  with  the  $26,000  banked,  the 
corporation  made  its  first  purchase,  a  Chevro- 
let van  to  reach  "stockholders"  around  the 
big  reservation.  The  corporation  also  signed 
a  one-year  lease  on  the  former  MAR  Grocery 
store  building  at  Crowheart  for  headquarters. 
The  Cooks  and  the  St.  Clalrs  got  into  the 
new  van  Nov.  1  and  made  their  first  recruit- 
ing visits.  In  two-hour  visits  to  Fort  Wartia- 
kle  Arapahoe  and  Ethete  ( prcmounoed  B-th- 
tee) .  they  got  28  slgnattires.  The  word  began 
to  spread. 

Al  Cook  was  well  aware  th*t  If  the  In- 
dians were  to  be  encouraged  to  produce  qual- 
ity oraftwork  In  volume,  they  wotUd  have  to 
receive  compensation  promptly.  But  between 
production  and  retaU  sale  would  be  a  lag. 
The  $26,000  would  soon  be  used  up  before 
money  began  to  come  in.  So  where  could  ad- 
ditional funds  come  from  to  pay  the  Indian 
workers  as  soon  as  they  brou^t  In  their 

goods? 

Between  approval  of  the  InltUl  SBA  loan 
and  the  first  slgnrupe.  Cook  and  federal  of- 
ficials figured  out  an  Ingenious  way  to  fi- 
nance the  operation.  

Each  crafts  producer  who  agreed  to  become 
a  stockholder  also  fiUed  out  an  SBA  appli- 
cation for  a  $260  loan,  to  be  oo-slgned  by  the 
corporation. 

Without  the  corporate  backing,  the  loans 
probably  would  have  been  rejected  as  bad 
risks  because  most  of  the  Indians  had  neither 
assets  nor  business  experience. 

As  each  loan  w»s  a.pproved,  the  moaiey  went 
Into  the  corporation  treasxiry  for  purchasing 
crafts  from  the  Indians,  promoting  their  sale 
and  obtaining  raw  materials  for  resale  to  the 
tribesmen,  "Itie  corporation  agreed  to  pay  off 
each  loan  at  a  rate  of  $6  a  month. 

Success  of  the  sign-up  campaign  amaaed 
the  Cooks,  the  same  way  Washington  SBA  of- 
ficials were  surprised  by  the  deluge  of  $260 
loan  applications.  By  Jan.  1,  there  were  200; 
bv  Feb.  16,  300;  by  July  1,  600. 


No  ona  pranlssd  to  make  the  Indian  oraft 
produoars  rich.  Ttoay  ws«  to  ba  paid  rsaaan- 
abia  (sltolssaln  prloaa,  which  was  a  lot  batter 
than  tbs  botUa  ol  whisky  or  ofchar  barter 
many  had  bean  geocing.  A  sure  martfat  and 
Instant  cash  paymant  were  tha  major  Uwan* 
tlTsa. 

But  there  was  the  oapltallatlc  proAt  angls 
too,  perhaps  a  little  obaoiir*  for  the  avaraas 
reaarratlon  Indian  to  gra^t.  At  the  end  of  ttM 
flsoal  year — next  Sept.  30 — ^the  board  of  dl« 
raotors  will  study  the  profit  azkd  loaa  shaat. 
If  there  is  a  profit,  this  wlU  bs  dlstrlbutad 
among  the  stockholders  ss  In  most  corpora- 
tlons.  However,  the  dividend  to  eaob  stock- 
holdar  will  ba  based  on  the  amount  of  crafts 
he's  sold  to  the  corporation  during  the  year. 
All  this  sounded  fine,  but  tbs  entire  c^>ar« 
atlon  depended  on  some  very  practical  busl- 
nees  oonslderatlons : 

How  would  craft  prices  be  fixed  for  the  In- 
dian producers? 

How  would  qtiallty  standards  ba  sat,  main- 
tained or  raised  so  the  products  would  ba  in 
demand? 

How  would  the  crafts  be  markeCad,  If  and 
when  an  inventory  was  compiled? 

Anyone  undertaking  to  appraise  the  artis- 
try of  Arapaho  and  Shoisbone  oraftwork 
faced  the  pro^iact  of  an  Indian  war.  Could 
one  Indian  tell  another  Indian  that  his  work 
was  "wrong"?  < Indian  crafts  must  not  only 
show  good  vrorkmanshlp;  they  m\ist  ba 
right — ^the  way  they're  supposed  to  ba.) 
Could  an  Indian  avoid  criticism  if  he  h*p- 
pened  to  set  one  price  for  a  fellow  trtbasman 
and  a  lower  one  for  a  member  of  another 
tribe? 

(In  addition  to  Shoshone  and  Arapaho, 
there  are  Sioux,  Comanche,  Bannock,  Ute, 
Navajo.  Mescalero  Apache  and  Taos  Pueblo 
Indians  who  are  stockholder-producers.) 

The  "Impossible"  Job  of  appraiser  was  ac- 
cepted by  Ueona  St.  Clair.  A  40-year-old  en- 
rolled Anpabo,  she  U  married  to  a  Sbnahnns 
and  is  the  mother  of  six.  Her  paternal 
grandmother  was  a  Oros  Ventre,  her  mother 
Arapaho. 

Leona  took  the  title  of  manager  and  book- 
keeper. She  circulated  a  news  letter  an- 
nouncing she  would  buy  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule: Mondays  and  Fridays  at  the  shop  sat  up 
in  the  Crowheart  headquarters;  and  on  suc- 
cessive Wednesdays  at  the  Qreat  Plains  Hall 
in  Arapaho.  the  Community  Hall  in  Ethete 
and  the  Rocky  MounUln  Hall  at  Fort  Wash- 
akie. 

She  met  with  older  women  of  the  tribes 
and  drew  up  a  tentative  price  list  as  a  guide. 
She  studied  the  "right"  crafts  so  she  oould 
explain  the  reasons  for  her  prices — or  for 
rejecting  Items. 

"I  knew  many  needed  a  lot  of  encourage- 
ment," she  saya.  "Some  of  their  work  was 
very  poor.  At  flrst  It  took  me  aU  day  to 
handle  30  people  and  explain  what  was 
needed  to  improve. 

"Ittombers  of  the  Joint  Tribal  Council  came 
to  me  and  asked  why  I  was  turning  people 
away.  I  told  them'l  wanted  better  work  and 
that  I  would  turn  down  poor  work  eren  from 
the  pxealdent  of  the  United  Statee." 

The  job  took  Its  toil,  smottonally  and 
physlcaUy.  While  Leona  appears  business- 
like, she  U  highly  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
feelings  of  the  Indians. 

"At  first  I  didn't  think  I  oould  take  the 
pressure. "  she  says.  "People  wotUd  demand 
a  price.  Td  explain  what  I  could  pay  and  we 
would  argue.  I  worried  about  what  would 
aeU,  what  should  I  stop  buying,  what  the 
right  price. 

"1  had  terrible  headaches  and  the  doctor 
gave  me  some  pain  killers.  I  determined  that 
I  would  not  let  people  upset  me  and  I  dont 
argue  any  more.  Now  I  est  a  price  and  it's 
take  It  or  leave  It." 
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On  ft  r«Mnt  buying  d*7  *t  the  XtiMM 
Oomnnualty  Ball,  the  lln*  ot  waiting  prodxi- 
ean  ezt«n<l«(l  ■oma  80  feet,  from  the  end  of 
a  long  t«ble  where  Leon*  Mt,  to  the  front 
door.  They  came  with  their  products  in 
paper  baga  or  held  under  ahlrta.  Jackets  or 
■bawl*  to  protect  them  from  a  gentle  rain. 
They  ran  the  gamut  In  age  and  appearance, 
from  a  few  teen-age  long  halm  to  wrinkled 
and  gray  lenlor  citizens  who  usually  are  the 
best  craftsmen. 

As  the  Indians  moved  down  the  table  they 
could  select  a  wide  variety  of  raw  materials. 
Tbeae  could  be  deducted  from  their  pay- 
ments when  they  reached  Leona.  She.  mean- 
while, was  pricing,  buying,  explaining  and 
then  writing  checks.  Leona  started  at  10  a.m. 
and  dldnt  get  up  from  the  table  until  5:30 
pjn. 

The  producers  also  wanted  great  patience. 
Many  waited  in  line  for  as  much  as  two 
hours.  Some  chatted  quietly:  most  stood 
sUently.  Waiting  chUdren  were  less  patient, 
running  about  the  hall  or  even  crawling 
about  Leona's  feet  beneath  the  table.  At 
noon,  Ethete  women  provided  for  $1  a  meal 
of  boiled  dried  elk,  chokecherry  gravy,  fried 
bread  and  coffee. 

By  day's  end  Ml  craft  producers  had  re- 
ceived checks  totaling  »3.769  65. 

Each  week,  Leona's  purchases  have  siir- 
passed  the  entire  three-year  total  reported 
by  the  old  guild.  At  the  present  rate,  the  cor- 
poration business  wlU  total  $350,000  In  direct 
payments  to  the  Indians  this  year.  Hopefully, 
the  merchandise  can  be  resold  for  tSOCOOO, 
quaking  the  corporation  the  largest  local  pri- 
vate enterprise  other  than  a  few  ranch  op- 
erations. 

"I've  seen  great  Improvement  In  workman- 
ship in  a  very  short  time,"  Leona  says.  "They 
take  more  pride  In  their  work.  I  know  they 
dont  like  to  be  rejected  in  front  of  the 
crowd.  That's  one  of  the  big  reasons  they're 
Improving." 

During  Empire's  visit,  only  a  few  bickered 
with  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  "You  gave  me  95  last 
time, "  a  woman  objected. 

"I  will  give  you  M."  Leona  repeated,  end- 
ing the  debate.  Later.  Leona  rejected  a  fan 
made  of  dyed  turkey  feathers. 

She  calmly  explained  that  a  good  fan  must 
be  symmetrica] — feathers  from,  the  left  wing 
should  be  on  the  left,  from  the  right  wing 
on  the  right  and  the  tall  feathers  In  the 
center.  Eagle  feathers  are  best.  It  Is  Illegal 
to  deal  In  them  but  when  a  dead  eagle  is 
found,  the  feathers  may  be  used.  Ofter  these 
show  signs  of  scorching  where  a  bird  has 
struck  power  tinea. 

No  plastic  ts  permitted.  Real  bone  (from 
Italy!)  ts  used  In  various  ceremonial  pieces. 
Deads  must  be  glass.  Indian  tanned  buck- 
skin, rawhide,  porcupine  quUls,  elk  hoofs, 
woods,  stone  arrow  points,  shells,  hair,  skins; 
these  are  the  raw  materials.  WhUe  sinew 
Is  preferred  in  bindings,  invisible  threads 
are  acceptable. 

The  finished  products  are  of  such  Increas- 
ing quality  and  beauty  that  Cook  has  had 
tittle  trtrable  In  lining  up  prestigious  out- 
lets, including  the  Denver  Art  Museum,  Field 
Museum  of  Nat\iral  History  in  Chicago. 
Wyoming  State  Museum  in  Cheyenne.  Whit- 
ney Oallery  of  Art  in  Cody,  the  Indian  Arts 
Museum  at  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  and 
gift  stores  In  Laramie,  Casper,  Jackson, 
Bstes  Park  and  Dodge  City. 

An  old  friend  in  Chicago.  Bruce  Beck,  pro- 
Tlded  Cook  and  the  corporation  with  a  color- 
ful insignia — a  red  rose  next  to  a  blue  morn- 
ing star — which  with  a  (act  tag  Is  attached 
to  each  item.  Photographer  Allen  Snook  has 
taken  a  series  of  vivid  transparencies  for  an 
upcoming  brochure. 

For  all  his  efforts  and  expertise — the  TTnlted 
Nations  had  Cook  advise  Taiwan  on  market- 
ing their  wood  products — he  receives  no  pay. 
In  fact,  he  can't  even  get  a  discount  at  the 
Crowheart  shop — although  Mrs.  Cook  is  one 


of  thetr  Ijest  customers.  (Stockholders  are 
given  10  per  cent  off  retaU  when  they  buy 
another  artist's  work,  btit  the  Cooks  can't 
become  stockholders  unless  they  learn  to 
make  items  good  enough  to  pass  Leona.) 

The  economic  transfusion  has  had  notice- 
able effects  on  the  reservation.  School  teach- 
ers have  commented  on  the  newer  and  clean- 
er clothing  worn  by  the  children.  Pamlllea 
that  doubled  up  in  crowded  quarters  are  mov- 
ing Into  separata  homes.  Car  payments  and 
other  bUU  are  being  paid.  Among  Individual 
Indians  the  interest  rate  on  savings  accounts 
has  become  a  matter  for  discussion. 

When  George  Quiver.  Old  Man  of  the  Ara- 
paho  Tribe,  told  Leona.  "What  you  are  doing 
Is  good,"  that  meant  something.  And  so  did 
graying  Winnie  Shot  Gun's  comment: 
"You're  feeding  me." 

"If  a  dividend  is  paid  after  September," 
says  Leona,  "we  will  really  boom.  Most  of  the 
Indiana  don't  understand  the  future  dividend 
prospects." 

Good-neighbor  Cook  f eeU  many  of  the  fed- 
eral programs  flop  because  they  try  to  build 
from  the  top  down. 

"If  Indians  are  going  to  run  a  company 
they  have  to  know  how  it's  done,"  he  says. 
"You  have  to  start  by  building  up  and  estab- 
llahlng  a  dependable  source  of  goods.  They 
have  to  understand  how  society  operates. 

"We've  proposed  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  they  survey  all  the  reservations 
and  see  what  is  being  produced.  And  the  key 
people  and  start  the  building  process — from 
the  bottom  up.  I  can  envision  corporations 
like  ours  In  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho.  South 
Dakota — and  we  could  centralize  merchan- 
dising for  them  right  here  in  Crowheart." 

Al  Cook  U  breathing  easier  these  days.  He's 
scaling  new  heights — Including  those  Wind 
Rivers — and  the  old  emphysema  doesn't 
seem  to  bother  anymore.  Good  work  Is  heap 
good  medicine. 


orbltant  Increase  In  ginning  co«ta  to  the 
farmers  and  that  such  Increased  costs 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  if  and  when  a  con- 
ference Is  held  matters  «uch  as  this  can 
be  equitably  adjusted  In  the  best  inter- 
ests  of  all  of  the  people,  both  of  Missouri 
and  the  Nation. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
noted  In  the  Record  of  September  21, 
1972.  that  there  was  tome  discussion  in 
the  other  body  regarding  the  need  for  a 
conference  on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  amendments  and  the  parliamentary 
situation  involved  therein.  I  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  be  able  to  resolve  its 
difficulties  and  that  we  can  get  together 
with  them  and  work  out  a  just  and  equi- 
table bill.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of 
the  protections  offered  to  workers  by  the 
minimum  wage  legislation  and  have 
worked  actively  for  its  psissage.  In  going 
In  conference  as  a  Senate  conferee  I  ex- 
pect to  be  giiided  by  the  Senates  views  in 
regard  to  this  legislation.  However.  I 
wish  to  make  It  clear  that  if  I  am  ap- 
pointed a  conferee  by  the  Senate  I  shall 
work  to  obtain  a  bill  agreeable  to  both 
Houses. 

I  noted  that  during  the  course  of  the 
colloquy  in  the  other  body,  a  colleague 
of  mine  from  my  home  State  of  Missouri 
indicated  that  he  had  voted  for  a  bill 
similar  to  the  Senate-passed  bill  because 
"it  did  not  cover  such  seasonal  employ- 
ment as  the  cotton  gin  operations,  which 
occupy  a  very  special  category  and  a  very 
special  situation."  Missouri  cotton  gins 
operate  for  a  very  short  time  each  year 
but  operate  for  many  hours  during  each 
of  these  days  that  they  are  in  operation. 
I  am  Informed  by  those  involved  in  this 
operation  in  Missouri  that  the  loss  of  the 
overtime  exemption  will  result  in  an  ex- 


SOVIET  UNION  EMIGRATION  FEES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  join  today 
with  many  other  Senators  and  many  of 
my  fellow  Americams  to  protest  the 
recent  decision  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  require  the  payment  of  exorbi- 
tant fees,  under  the  guise  of  "educa- 
tional taxes."  for  the  prlvUege  of  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  imposition  of  such  a  barbaric 
ransom  is  nothing  more  than  a  cam- 
paign of  extortion  perpetrated  against 
a  group  of  people  that  have  suffered  too 
long  at  the  hands  of  dictatorial  suppres- 
sion. It  is  a  policy  which  violates  the 
fundamental  human  right  of  a  person  to 
live  where  he  choses,  and.  a.s  such,  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  freedom-loving  peoples. 
Indications  are  that  these  fees  will 
reach  levels  of  between  $5,000  and  $37,- 
000  per  emigrant.  This  amount  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  requirement  that  emigrants 
surrender  homes  and  possessions  without 
compensation  and  must  also  forfeit  pen- 
sions and  other  benefits.  Together  they 
form  an  economic  barrier  equal  in  pur- 
poes  to  the  barrier  of  brick  and  steel 
standing  in  Berlin. 

I  strongly  urge  that  our  country  make 
absolutely  clear,  in  both  words  and  deeds, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  stand  idly  by  and  watch  inter- 
national blackmail  being  committed.  The 
Soviet  Union  should  be  put  on  notice 
that,  such  actions  will  have  a  deep  and 
immediate  effect  on  the  relations  between 
our  two  nations  that  could  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  historic  progress  made  in  the 
last  few  months.  This  policy  violates  all 
norms  of  human  decency,  and  I  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  end  it  now. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  NIXON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  1968 
Richard  Nixon  was  accused  of  using 
"Madison  Avenue"  techniques  to  get  him- 
self elected  President.  Someone,  in  fact, 
went  so  fM  as  to  write  a  book  about  how 
Republican  strategists  had  "sold"  Nixon 
to  the  American  people  much  in  the  way 
television  ad  men  used  to  sell  cigarettes. 

The  name  of  that  book  wsus  the  "Sell- 
ing of  the  President,  1968."  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  bestseller. 

This  year,  we  read  daily  about  the  at- 
tempts of  Ntxon  strategists  to  "buy"  his 
reelection.  Using  the  most  unscrupulous 
methods.  Maurice  Stans  and  his  associ- 
ates have  planned  to  raise  $60  million  in 
an  effort  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple that  "Nixon  is  still  the  one." 

With  all  this  concern  over  the  "buy- 
ing" and  "selling"  of  Mr.  Nixon,  it  might 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  judge  the  Republican 
Presidency  the  same  way  we  do  any  other 
product. 

First  of  all.  let  us  look  at  the  price  tag. 
Today  a  loaf  of  bread  costs  the  American 
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consumer  about  36  percent  more  thKi  It 
did  when  Nixon  took  office.  Hambiurger 
has  gone  up  about  the  same  amount. 

Then  there  are  other  things.  Take  the 
cost  of  home  maintenance,  for  example. 
It  now  costs  about  3S  percent  more  to 
eet  your  furnace  repaired  th«i  it  did 
to  January  1969,  about  40  percent  more 
to  get  the  average  living  and  dining  room 

^*Medical  coats  have  risen  too.  A  visit 
by  a  physician  today  costs  23  percent 
more  than  it  did  when  Nixon  was  inaug- 
urated, a  hospital  room  41  percent  more, 
an  operation  38  percent  more. 

Just  about  everything  has  gotten  a  lot 
more  expensive.  And  now  the  Republi- 
cans are  talking  about  starting  a  national 
sales  tax  on  top  of  it. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  situa- 
tion regarding  wholesale  prices.  In  the 
last  9  months,  they  have  risen  5.9  per- 
cent. That's  not  only  higher  than  before 
the  90  day  wage-price  "freeze"  but  the 
highest  in  20  years.  That  means  that  re- 
tail prices  are  bound  to  go  up  even 
further  in  the  next  few  months. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  costs 
we  have  had  to  pay  for  the  Nixon  Presi- 
dency. Future  generations,  for  example, 
will  have  to  make  good  on  the  $90  bil- 
lion deficit  the  Nixon  administration  has 
rolled  up.  That  la  a  full  25  percent  added 
to  the  national  debt  in  less  than  3Mj 
years. 

Then  there  are  other  "hidden"  costs. 
Back  in  1969,  for  example,  the  United 
States  used  to  export  more  goods  than  it 
imported.  Now,  we  btiy  more  goods  than 
we  sell  abroad.  This,  unfortunately,  gets 
to  be  expensive.  In  fact,  it  has  cost  our 
country  about  400,000  jobs  a  year. 

That  brings  us  to  the  biggest  cost  of 
the  IWxon  Presidency.  When  tiie  Repub- 
licans took  office,  we  had  "full  employ- 
ment." Now  we  have  the  highest  jobless 
rate  in  a  decade.  For  two  million  Ameri- 
can workers,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  cost  them  their  livelihoods. 

All  in  all,  we  have  paid  quite  a  price  to 
have  Richard  Nixon  as  our  President. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  product.  For  such 
a  steep  price  we  must  have  really  been 
getting  a  quality  item. 

In  October  of  1968.  candidate  Richard 
Nixon  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
should  be  forced  to  choose  between  unem- 
ployment and  un-American  controls. 

Under  Nixon,  we  have  had  both:  the 
highest  national  rate  of  tmemployment 
in  10  years  together  with  the  most  unpre- 
cedented government  intervention  into 
the  market  place  in  history.  On  top  of  it 
we  have  had  the  worst  price  inflation  In 
20  years.  Prices  have,  in  fact,  risen  at  a 
rate  four  times  as  f a.st  as  imder  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administrations. 

This  all  brings  us  to  the  issue  of  "fiscal 
responsibility. "  an  issue  the  Republicans 
have  been  talking  about  for  years.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  they  do  not  behave 
in  ofUce  tiie  way  they  are  fond  of 
preaching  out  of  office.  Under  Ntxon,  not 
only  have  prices  risen  at  record-high 
rates,  but  the  Government's  own  fiscal 
condition  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
that,  3  years  running,  the  Republicans 
have  rung  up  the  highest  deficits  since 
World  War  II — and  there  is  no  reUef  in 
sight. 


The  President  has  admitted  that  one  of 
the  big  reasons  for  the  deficits  is  the 
amount  of  unemployment  In  the  country. 
So  many  people  are  out  of  work  that  Gov- 
ernment revenues  have  been  chopped  to 
recession  levels. 

This  leads  us  to  the  administration's 
performance  in  providing  jobs  these  last 
3  years.  In  December  of  1970,  Congress 
passed  the  Manpower  Act,  a  bill  which 
would  have  created  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  the  public  sector.  The 
President  vetoed  the  measure. 

In  JiUy  of  the  following  year.  Congress 
moved  again  to  institute  a  major  puWlc 
works  program  aimed  at  cleaning  up  the 
environment  and  cutting  unemployment. 
Nixon  again  vetoed  the  measure.  One 
montii  later,  in  fact,  he  cut  Federal  man- 
power levels  by  5  percent.  And  this  was 
a  time  when  unemployment  across  the 
country  was  at  its  highest. 

In  terms  of  his  performance  in  cre- 
ating jobs.  President  Nixon  has  been  far 
more  adept  at  rhetoric,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  the  "work  ethic."  In  1970, 
for  instance,  whai  unemployment  rose 
to  4.9  percent,  he  blamed  it  aa.  inflation. 
We  had  to  cut  back  on  output,  he  said, 
to  stabilize  prices. 

In  1971.  when  unemployment  went  up 
to  5.9  percent'  he  blamed  it  on  the  vet- 
erans on  the  job  market. 

In  1972,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
when  unemployment  remained  at  the  6- 
percent  level,  Nixwi  said  there  were  too 
many  women  and  young  people  on  the 
labor  market. 

In  terms  of  long-term  economic  re- 
form. President  Nixon  has  denied  there  is 
even  a  need  for  it.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, antitrust  actions  have  been  subdued 
even  though  the  giant  monopohsts  main- 
tain prices  at  the  highest  level  they  can 
get  away  with.  One  econc«nist  estimated 
that  the  monopolistic  corporation  adds 
$45  billion  a  year  to  consumer  costs  by 
his  price-setting  habits. 

On  the  subject  of  tax  reform,  the  Pres- 
ident's Treasury  Secretary  says  there's 
no  such  thing  as  a  "loophole." 

The  Republicans,  however,  say  they 
have  performed  well,  in  one  area  of  tax 
poUcy.  They  have  cut  corporate  taxes  by 
15  percent,  the  greatest  business  tax  cut 
in  history.  They  have  used  accelerated 
depreciation  allowances.  investment 
credits,  special  tax  "deferral"  benefits  for 
exporting  firms,  every  gimmick  In  the 
book,  to  make  things  easier  for  the  big 
corporation.  The  consimaer,  the  average 
workingman — ^they  say,  does  not  need 
any  breaks.  In  fact,  they  now  want  to 
start  a  new  'value-added"  or  national 
sales  tax  to  shift  a  Uttle  more  of  the 
burden  from  the  corporation  onto  the 
individual. 

All  in  all.  the  American  voter  never 
knew  what  he  was  bargaining  for  when 
he  "bought"  Richard  Nixon  back  in  1968. 
And  if  President  Nixon  is  really  being 
"bought"  and  "sold"  the  way  it  now  ap- 
pears, it  might  be  a  dam  good  time  that 
we  all  got  a  refund. 


their  reporting  of  the  United  StatM- 
Soviet  Union  wheat  purchase  agree- 
ment. Without  bothering  to  check  the 
facts,  they  have  given  currency  to  the 
worst  kind  of  innuendoes  and  outright 
falsehoods 

For  example,  "ABC  TV-News"  reported 
that  most  farmers  had  sold  their  wheat 
before  the  agreement  was  announced.  In 
fact,  as  late  as  a  week  later,  of  the  total 
1972  crop  plus  farmer-owned  carryover 
into  1972,  83  percent  was  stlH  owned  by 
farmers  on  July  15. 

The  National  Observer  for  Septem- 
ber 23,  1972,  contains  a  long  article  by 
Daniel  Henninger  demonstrating  again 
the  carelessness  of  the  media.  This  time 
it  is  CBS  radio  which  reported  at  face 
value — perhaps  I  should  say  "shllled"  a 
product  which  was  claimed  to  be  an  ef- 
fective substitute  for  DDT  with  none  of 
the  latter 's  bad  side  effects. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Henninger  demonstrates 
the  claims  to  be  delibo^tely  false.  The 
"inventors"  of  the  product  made  state- 
ments as  to  their  own  professional  ex- 
pertise and  as  to  tests  made  with  the 
product  which  are  shown  to  be  com- 
pletely without  fotmdation.  CBS  radio 
In  effect  hustled  the  product  on  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  heU)  the  poor  con- 
stimer. 

The  product  Itself  turned  out  to  be  an 
insecticide  which  has  been  on  the  market 
for  over  30  years. 

I  would  suggest  that  both  radio  and 
TV  news  gatherers  take  another  look  at 
the  product  they  su-e  turning  out.  They 
are  wasting  a  very  precious  ingredient 
called  credibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  a  letter  from 
CBS  promoting  the  phony  product  be 
printMi  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rk- 
ORD.  as  follows: 


CBS  PROMOTES  A  PHONY  PRODUCT 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  few  days  we  have  called  attention 
to  the  egregious  Inaccuracies  of  the  me- 
dia, particularly  TV  news  programs,  in 


Mix  Ecoloct.  DDT.  and  HtrcKSTaa  Dxrar  and 

Oirr  CoKss  Ektxx 

(By  Danlet  Henninger) 

Plve  years  ago,  says  Alan  Becker,  "a  group 

of  concerned  buslneee  people  who  wanted  to 

do  more  than  taik"  got  together  to  find  a 

replacement  for  DDT.   the  highly  toxic  In- 

sectlctde  that  was  showing  up  in  blnta'  egga, 

the  ocean,  and  mothers'  milk.  After  much 

research  they  found  a  replacement  for  DDT 

and  called  it  Emtex.  Becker  says  Emtex  kills 

pesta  as  effectively  as  DDT  but,  unlike  DDT, 

is    biodegradable    and    almost    nontoxic    to 

humans. 

When  the  Government  banned  DDT.  on 
wbVch  the  agruailture  industry  had  come  to 
rtiy  heavily  for  peat  control.  It  admitted 
there  waa  no  completely  safe  DDT  subetttute. 
So  devMopment  at  an  acceptable  replace- 
ment for  DDT  would  be  surprising  and  wel- 
come news.  Thus  when  Alan  Becker  came 
forward  with  Emtex,  he  and  his  new  company. 
Ecoioglcal  Manufacturing  Corp.  (EMC),  got 
a  lot  of  attention. 

FaaaxcATioira  Aaotrr  nrrax 
Becker  spoke  of  his  wonderful  new  Insec- 
ticide on  the  Barry  Farber  Show,  an  erenlng 
talk  program  carried  by  WOR  Badlo  in  Ne^ 
York  City  and  syndicated  to  38  stataa.  Both 
the  Aaeociated  Press  and  United  Prsea  mter- 
nationai  sent  out  stories  on  Emtex;  UPI  called 
It  "the  ecology  movement's  dream  product." 
An  interview  with  "Dr."  Alan  Backar  was 
carried  on  July  30  by  more  than  345  af- 
Ollatea  of  the  CBS  Radio  Network.  On  Aug.  17 
Sen.  Birch  Bayh.  Democrat  of  Indiana,  In- 
serted In  the  Congreealonal  Raoord  several 
news  stories  about  Kmtez  and  EUC.  And  on 
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Sapt  10  the  N«w  York  TUna*  pubU«h«l  • 
l«an  from  Bwker  expUinlng  why  hU  prod- 
uct Is  ■uperlor  to  DDT. 

An  mtenslT*  U»vertl»»tlon  by  The  NftUonal 
OtaMTTtr  rw««l»  that  m»ny  <rf  th«  MMrtloM 
made  by  Becker  for  hlm«elf.  hla  oompwiy. 
and  hl»  product— M«>rtlon»  that  were  gWen 
wide  distribution  by  major  news  org^tta- 
tlona— are  fabrlcatlona.  Among  The  Obeerr- 

er's  flndtnga: 

Becker  ha«  mlarepreeented  hla  profeealonal 
background  In  a  eecurltles  filing  with  the 
ua.   BecurltJee   and   Exchange   Commlaelon 

(SEC). 

To  dramatise  hla  contention  that  Emtex 
poaes  no  threat  to  humans,  Becker  says  that 
30  volunteer  prisoners  safely  Ingested  Emtex 
In  a  test  conducted  for  BMC  at  a  Pennsyl- 
vanU  prison.  The  prison's  officials  told  The 
Observer  that  no  such  test  was  conducted 
there.  A  Becker  aide  confirms  this. 

Though  Becker  admits  that  Emtex  Is 
methoxychlor,  an  old  and  Infrequently  uaed 
Insecticide,  he  says  EMC  haa  Improved  me- 
thoxychlor significantly.  But  In  applylngto 
register  Emtex  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (KPA).  the  company  sub- 
mitted no  original  scientific  data  to  support 
that  claim.  In  fact,  all  the  data  that  EMC 
did  submit  were  published  prior  to  1960— 
by  others.  An  EPA  spokesman  says  It  would 
be  "impoeelble"  for  KMC  to  say  truthfully 
that  Emtex   Is  an   Improved   methoxychlor 

product.  _   ^. 

Informed  of  The  Obeerver's  findings, 
Becker  categorically  denied  them. 

Becker  iays  he  has  received  "thousands  of 
letters  from  MDs  and  PhDs  lauding  o\ir  work 
fcnd  lending  support."  Within  80  days,  he 
■ays.  Kmtex  In  aeroaol  cans  will  be  marketed 
for  use  against  household  peats;  he  expects 
to  market  Emtex  to  bulk  users  within  six 
months.  He  says  he  U  negotiating  distribu- 
torships with  major  companies — which  he 
won't  Identify— In  the  United  States,  Africa, 
and  Europe. 

In  several  conversations  Becker  noted  re- 
peatedly that  Ecological  Manufacturing  re- 
cently "went  public."  His  letter  In  the  New 
Tork  Times'  Sept.  10  business  section,  osten- 
sibly rebutting  an  earlier  article  by  a  DDT 
manufacturer,  says  his  company  "la  ciirrently 
using  the  proceeds  from  a  public  stock  of- 
fering to  prepare  to  manufacture  and  set  up 
for  distribution  a  refined  form  of  methoxy- 
chlor that  wUl  be  marketed  under  the  trade 
name  of  M.TJC."  (KMC  recently  changed  Its 
product's  name  from  Emtex  to  M.TJC.  Since 
It  Is  better  known  as  Emtex,  this  article  will 
continue  to  call  It  that.) 

EMC  did  market  300,000  shares  of  new 
common  stock  at  »3.60  a  share  last  July. 
Evidently  bolstered  by  news  stories  lauding 
Emtex,  the  over-the-counter  stock  hit  tS 
before  dropping  back.  Last  week  it  traded 
at  about  ge.SO  a  share. 


and  other  subcontractocs.  He  was  liaison 
officer  with  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  govern- 
ment and  the  V&.  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration." 


HIS    BACXGSOUND    SOUNDS    GOOD 

Those  300,000  new  shares  are  half  of  EMC's 
total  stock  When  those  registered  shares 
were  sold,  Becker  and  several  other  persons 
deposited  200.000  unreglstwed  shares  In  an 
eaorow  account  at  People's  Trust  of  New 
Jersey.  Hackensack.  Beckec  deposited  146,360 
unregistered  aharee,  or  36.6  per  cent  of  EMC's 
total  stock,  worth  about  $800,000  at  last 
week's  prices.  The  escrow  agreement  stipu- 
lates, however,  that  the  escrowed  stock  may 
not  be  sold  or  transferred  unUl  It  la  reg- 
istered with  the  SEC. 

In  the  stock-offering  circular  that  SMC 
filed  with  the  SEC.  Becker  lUts  thU  position 
among  several  he  has  bald: 

"Plant  manager  of  Pralex  Corporation. 
ChrlsUansted.  St.  Croix,  VS.  Virgin  Islands, 
where  his  duties  consisted  of  the  starting  up 
of  an  antibiotic  drug  manufacturing  opera- 
tion, supervising  two  manufacturing  loca- 
tions, eight  laboratory  technicians.  60  pro- 
duction workers,  buying  of  equipment,  and 
the  contracting  with   builders,  electricians. 


Tin    SBAl.    MANAOn   DUiUSS 

When  that  statement  was  read  to  Jack  N. 
Walter,  plant  manager  at  Pralex  In  the  Vlr- 
^  Islands  since  August  1968,  he  repUed: 
"That  aU  sounds  very,  very  good.  But  that's 
never  been  the  case."  Walter  says  Pralex  em- 
ployed Becker  for  six  months  In  1969  as  a 
quality-control  laboratory  technician.  Becker 
"had  no  control  or  authority  over  anybody 
else  or  over  any  production,"  says  Walter. 
Contrary  to  what  Becker  told  the  SEC,  Walter 
adds,  Pralex  has  never  bad  more  than  15 
enujl'oyee — and  certainly  never  60— at  Its  St. 
Croix  plant.  He  fired  Becker  for  Incompetence 
In  December  1969. 

Walter's  statements  regarding  Beckers 
position  and  responslbUlUes  with  Pralex  are 
corroborated  by  Nat  Oetrajdman.  general 
production  manager  of  Zenith  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Northvale.  N.J.  Zenith  hired  Becker  and 
sent  him  to  Pralex.  a  wholly  owned  Zenith 
subsidiary.  "When  this  fellow  was  hired  up 
In  New  Jersey,"  says  Walter,  "he  had  the 
people  up  there  believing  that  he  was  quite  a 
hot-shot.  As  It  turned  out,  he  talked  himself 
Into  something  he  couldn't  handle." 

Becker  replies:  "Mr,  Walters  (sic)  was  hired 
to  replace  me.  I  broke  him  Into  the  Job." 

EMC's  offering  circular  states  that  Becker 
signed  a  consent  order  with  the  New  Jersey 
Bureau  of  Securities  last  January.  In  a  con- 
sent order,  an  aUeged  offender  agrees  to  stop 
committing  the  acts  complained  of.  without 
admitting  guUt.  Joseph  P  Krupsky.  chief  of 
the  securities  bureau,  says  Becker  was  cited 
ror  selling  unregistered  securities  of  Ecolog- 
ical Manufacturing  Associates,  Inc.,  EMC's 
predecessor  company.  In  signing  the  order. 
Becker  agreed  not  to  participate  In  any  ae- 
curltles  transactions  to  New  Jersey  for  two 
years.  (KMC  Is  mcorporated  In  New  York.) 
Becker,  who  Is  29,  told  The  Observer  that 
he  holds  a  doctorate  In  organic  chemistry 
from  New  York  University.  The  NYU  record- 
er's office,  however,  says  It  has  no  record  of 
ever  Issuing  any  PhJ3.  to  an  Alan  Becker. 

StUl.  In  several  letters  to  The  Observer. 
George  Bernard,  manager  of  press  services 
for  CBS  Radio,  refers  frequently  to  "Dr." 
Becker.  Besides  his  position  at  CBS  Radio, 
which  sent  out  Becker's  Interview  to  Its  net- 
work aflUlatee,  Bernard  la  EMC's  public-rela- 
tions director.  His  letters  to  The  Observer  on 
EMC's  behalf  were  written  on  CBS  Radio 
stationery. 

"PBOOr"   OT  XMTXX'S  SAJXIT 

The  piece  de  resUtance  of  Becker's  Emtex 
promotion  Is  his  claim  to  have  tested  the  In- 
secticide orally  on  the  Pennsylvania  prison 
volunteers.  According  to  Becker,  30  volun- 
teers each  Ingested  five  mUllgrams  of  Emtex 
(methoxychlor)  and  within  48  hours  ex- 
creted 98  per  cent  of  It.  The  test  was  sup- 
posed to  prove  Kmtex  safe  not  only  as  an  in- 
secticide (it's  long  been  known  from  tests  on 
animals  that  methoxychlor  Is  excreted  rapid- 
ly and  Is  relatively  nontoxic)  but  also  as  a 
pharmaceutical  or  drug — though  neither 
Becker  nor  anyone  else  has  ever  suggested  a 
pharmaceutical  use  for  methoxychlor.  Becker 
also  claims  to  have  conducted  a  similar 
Emtex-mgestlon  test  on  himself  and  10 
friends. 

Becker  told  The  Observer  that  the  testing 
was  done  last  September  at  the  Medical  Re- 
search Center  In  Holmesbxirg  Prison,  PhUa- 
delphU,  by  the  "University  of  Philadelphia." 
The  Associated  Press  story  said  the  test  was 
conducted  "under  the  direction  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  School  "  and  with  "the  ap- 
proval of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration." 
Becker  says  a  "Mr.  McBrlde"  was  his  liaison 
at  Holmesburg. 

Louis  8.  Aytch,  superintendent  of  prisons 
in  PhUadelphla  says  his  office  must  approve 


aU  teau  conducted  with  prison  volunteaa. 
He  has  no  record  of  tests  performed  at 
Holmesburg    for    Ecological    Manufacturing 

Corp. 

The  current  Directory  of  Anjerlcan  Medl. 
oal  Education  has  no  listing  for  either  a 
University  of  PhUadelphla  or  a  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School.  If  either  school  extets.  It  Is 
not  listed  in  any  of  the  standard  directories 
of  U.S   ooUegea  and  unlveraltlea 

The  "Mr.  McBrlde"  with  whom  Becker 
says  his  company  worked  at  Holmesburg  U 
Solomon  McBrlde,  administrator  of  Ivy  Re- 
search Laboratories.  Inc.,  a  Phlladrtphla  flm 
that  has  tested  drugs  on  volunteers  at  HOI* 
mesburg.  McBrlde  has  no  official  connectlcm 
with  the  prison.  He  says  Ivy  did  not  conduct 
teats  for  EMC.  which  he  Bays  he  had  never 
heard  of  before.  However,  McBrlde  did  recog- 
nize the  name  of  Henry  C.  Nathan,  XMCt 
vice  president. 

According  to  Becker,  Nathan  was  in  cbarge 
of  EMC's  test  program  at  Holmesburg.  When 
Nathan's  name  was  mentioned  to  him.  Mc- 
Brlde said  it  sounded  familiar  but  he  couldnt 
place  It.  When  told  that  KMC  wa»  once  lo- 
cated in  Northvale,  NJ..  McBrlde  recalled 
that  he  had  dealt  with  Nathan  some  years 
ago  at  Zenith  Laboratories,  alao  of  North- 
vale, when  Ivy  was  testing  jwnlclllln  for 
Zenith.  This  la  the  same  Zenith  that  hired 
Alan  Becker  In  1969  and  sent  him  to  the 
Pralex  Corp..  also  a  penicillin  manufacturer. 

NO   UCCOaD  OF  A  OOCTOXATX 


Though  Nathan  lists  several  past  employ- 
ers In  EMC'e  offering  circular,  he  omits  men- 
tion of  Zenith  Laboratories.  Oetrajdman  of 
Zenith  would  not  dlacuas  Nath»n  with  The 
Observer  beyond  confirming  that  Nathan 
once  worked  there. 

Among  his  credentials  In  Ecological  Blanu- 
facturlng's  offering  circular,  Nathan  Ilsta  "a 
PhD.  from  Columbia  University  (l»«e.)" 
The  registrar's  office  at  Columbia  has  a 
Henry  C.  Nathan  In  Its  files  but  baa  no  rec- 
ord of  a  doctocate  ever  being  awarded  to 
him. 

Nathan  now  Insists  that  he  Is  not  an  of- 
ficer of  EMC,  and  says  the  offering  circular 
states  that  EMC  "Intends"  to  hire  him.  The 
circular  clearly  lists  him  as  EMC's  "vice  presi- 
dent and  [a]  director."  Nathan  teaches 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  City. 

Contradicting  Becker,  Nathan  says  Kmtex 
never  was  tested  on  the  prisoner  volxinteers. 
Instead,  he  says,  he  spoke  to  Ivy's  McBrlde 
by  phone  about  doing  such  tests,  adding  that 
McBrlde  "hasn't  done  anything  for  us  yet.  We 
haven't  given  him  anything  to  test.  The  only 
thing  we  gave  him  was  technical  Informa- 
tion on  methoxychlor." 

If  EMC  actually  had  conducted  Its  test  at 
Holmesburg,  of  which  there  is  no  record  or 
recollection.  It  would  have  violated  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA)  regulations, 
which  require  that  researchers  first  obtain 
an  "inveetlgatlonal  new  drug  exemption."  or 
IND,  bef(»e  conducting  auch  tests.  In  Janu- 
ary 1971  Becker  came  to  Washington.  D.C..  to 
obtain  an  IND  for  his  prison  tests.  He  didn't 

get  It. 

"The  Government  Is  ponderous,  says 
Becker.  "They  are  a  slow-moving  group." 
EMC  performed  the  teat  without  an  IND, 
says  Becker,  because.  "We  have  a  certain 
amount  of  latitude."  Becker  maintains  that 
Nathan  Is  stlU  trying  to  get  the  IND. 

As  evidence  of  his  dealings  with  the  PDA. 
Becker  refers  to  a  letter  from  FDA's  Dr.  Mar- 
vin Salfe  that  Is  Imprinted  with  a  reference 
nvunber,  BF-963-I.  He  also  says  EMC  has  been 
in  touch  with  FDA's  Armand  Welch,  who.  as 
Becker  put  It,  "has  to  do  with  paper  shuf- 
fling." 

THZ    FDA's    SFKCIAL   FHX 

Welch  says  he  directed  Becker  to  Joseph 
Hackett  of  the  Bureau  of  Drugs,  who  told 
Becker  that  his  application  for  an  IND  lacked 
the  name  of  the  test's  supw'vlstog  doctor 


and  a  taat  protoooL  Once  BMdcn  submlttod 
roomplete  appUcatlon.  Hackett  said,  the 
TOAnfust.  by  Uw.  act  on  It  within  30  days. 
The  FDA  says  It  never  heard  from  B«*ar 
s^aln.  Welch,  the  "paper  shuffler ,"  aaya  tho 
^  number  to  which  Becker  referred  la  part 
of  a  system  Welch  set  up  aeveral  y«ara  HP>: 
np  (tands  for  "reject  file." 

»(^ogir«Li  Manufacturing  U  alao  using  the 
nBDepartment  of  Agriculture  (U8DA)  to 
promote  Kmtex.  On  Its  own  stattonwy,  IBiC 
has  nrmted— under  the  heading.  'USDA 
AK>ROVAL"-«  USDA  releaae  that  seems  to 
recommend  methoxychlor  as  a  subatltute  foff 
DDT  Senator  Bayh  mentioned  thla  "VBDA. 
recommendation  of  the  IDDT]  substitute 
and  included  the  departanent  reloaae  In  his 
congressional  Record  insertion  lauding  KMC. 
The  release  calU  methoxychlor  "one  of  the 
new  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticides 
"  (emphasis  added) .  Methoxychlor  U  not 
MW-  It  has  been  avaUable  for  more  than  30 
Tears  Asked  to  IdentUy  the  release.  Becker 
iald  it  was  dated  March  34.  1949;  It  Is  ao 
Identified  In  the  company's  offering  circular. 
A  close  reading  of  the  3S-year-old  release 
indicates  that  the  TTBDA  was  recommending 
methoxychlOT  only  as  a  subatltute  for  DDT 
to  control  fUea  on  dairy  cows. 

Becker  also  aaya  that  the  USDA  and  vari- 
ous groups"  are  working  with  Ecological 
Manufacturing  to  develop  Emtex.  He  Identi- 
fied one  of  his  Agriculture  contacts  as  Dr. 
Daniel  Roeenfeld  {tic)  of  "labeling  certifica- 
tion "  Dr.  Daniel  Roeenfleld  of  USDA's  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  says  Becker  asked  him 
about  two  years  ago  for  the  name  of  some- 
one who  could  tell  him  about  pesUclde  r^:u- 
latlon.  Nathan  says  Roaenfield  had  nothing 
to  do  with  KMC,  that  he  la  "Just  a  friend 
with  whom  Nathan  worked  yeara  ago  at  the 
Union  Carbide  Reaearch  Institute  In  Tarry - 
town  N.Y.  Roeenfleld  says  Nathan  also  called 
him  more  than  two  years  ago— when  Nathan 
was  still  with  Zenith — ^to  tell  him  about 
what  apparenUy  was  Nathan's  work  for  KMC. 

BANKS    ASK    ABOnr   KICXBX 

Despite  aU  the  favorable,  free  publicity 
Emtex  has  received.  KMC  haa  never  aold  any 
insecticide.  And  It  cannot  eeU  any  untU  Its 
product  labeU  are  registered  with  the  Kn- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency.  Becker  says 
EMC  Is  working  with  EPA  on  this.  Asked  to 
Identify  his  contacts  at  EPA,  Becker  leaves 
the  phone,  returns  shortly,  and  aays,  "I  cant 
Uy  my  hands  on  the  EPA  file."  Later  he  aays 
hla  EPA  contact  "does  not  want  his  name 
made  public  at  this  time." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Pesticide  Regulation 
Branch  of  EPA  says  no  one  there  has  dealt 
personally  with  Alan  Becker,  but  that  several 
banks  have  asked  EPA  for  Information  about 
Emtex.  An  Illinois  bank  had  a  loan  requeat 
from  a  distributor  wanUng  to  sell 
Emtex.  the  EPA  spokesman  says.  He  wouldn't 
IdentUy  the  banks.  The  bsaikB  asked  whether 
methoxychlor  was  a  new  product;  EPA  told 
them  no.  In  fact,  the  EPA  has  registrations 
for  more  than  100  methoxychlor  products. 

The  spokesman  alao  aays  the  pesticide  di- 
vision has  Informally  aaked  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (I^C)  about  the  poeslbUlty  of 
mvestigatlng  EMC  for  fraudulent  advertis- 
ing. The  EPA  was  su^iclous  of  the  wide- 
spread pubUclty  Kmtex  has  received.  A  staff 
member  of  the  FTC's  Division  of  National 
Advertising  says  the  commission  did  not  act 
against  KMC  becaxise  the  PTC  was  not  aware 
of  any  paid  advertising  by  the  company. 

NXW    APFLICATIOW,    OU>    DATA 

Last  week  the  KPA  received  an  application 
from  Ecological  Manufacturtng,  dated  Aug. 
16,  1973,  for  registration  of  Kmtex  as  an 
aerosol  insecticide  and  as  a  commercial  in- 
secticide. Acccadlng  to  KPA  officials.  EMC's 
Implication  makes  no  reference  to  a  human - 
toxicity  tee*  at  Holmeaburg  PrlaoQ.  Further- 
more, the  dtatlMis  In  EMC's  supportive  data 
are  all  dated  prior  to  1960,  which  agency 
officials  say  would  aeem  to  Indicate  that  KMC 


,t  eonduotad  any  taata  at  ita  own  on 
■mtaz. 

In  ita  stock-oaarlnc  circular,  KMC  UaCa 
produet-tastUtg  expandltoraa  of  •3.0M  ba- 
twaen  November  1970  and  Juxm  1971  and  of 
98a  trom  Juna  1971  untU  lact  April.  ITpoa 
bearlnf  the  983  figure,  an  KPA  oOoiml  laa|^: 
"Ton  couldn't  even  get  abateaeta  pilntad 
tor  982."  The  circular  aaya.  bowaver.  that 
Backer  and  Nathan  spent  9139,478  tat  "n- 
aaarch  and  davriopmant"  bafoca  Inoorpon- 
tlon. 

Backer  haa  never  denied  that  Smtax  is 
eaaantlally  mathoxychlor,  an  Iniiertlrlrte  dia- 
covered  by  the  Swiaa  In  the  1980a  and  sold 
bare  tar  yeara  by  KJ.  Da  Pont  da  Namonra 
ft  Co.  But  ha  elalma  to  bava  Impvovad 
mathoxychlar  by  purifying  tt  and  by  turning 
It  into  a  fine,  white,  oryatallUia  povdar.  Be- 
cause his  methoxychlor  is  over  98  par  cant 
pure  inataad  of  the  normal  88  par  cant,  aaya 
Becker,  leaa  Kmtex  la  required  to  do  the  aame 

FuaincAnoif  I8K*t  xiforraH 


documantad  through  various  human  toxicol- 
ogy studies." 

In  discuaalng  the  wide-range  i4>pllcatlon 
of  Kmtex.  Becker  said:  "Thla  type  of  prod- 
uct can  be  uaed  not  only  agricuIturaUy.  but 
in  food  proceaaing  altuatloos  aa  wall  aa  in  the 
home  for  sUverflah.  rodent  and  roach  control, 
with  vlrtuaUy  total  safety  to  humane  and 
peta." 

Kmtex,  Glexm  reported,  la  currently  uaed 
only  by  axtannlnator*.  "The  new  ban  on 
DDT  will  change  all  that,  howarar.  and  tt'a 
tor  aure  that  Ecological  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration haa  Itaelf  a  hot  product." 


Scientists  familiar  with  methoxychlor  are 
skeptical  when  told  of  Becker's  claims  for 
methoxychlor.  None  commented  on  Emtex 
Itaelf,  because  none  knew  exactly  what 
Becker  had  done  to  this  methoxychlor. 

Edward  F.  Knlpllng.  science  adviser  to  the 
administrator  of  the  VS.  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  aays  methoxychlor  does  have 
specific  uses,  "but  It  certainly  is  not  a 
registered  replacement  for  all  usee  of  DDT 
before  It   (DDT)  was  banned." 

StaiUey  Hall,  chief  of  the  reeearch  service's 
chemicals  co-ordination  laboratory,  says  It 
sounds  as  though  Becker  may  have  recrystal- 
llzed  the  basic  methoxychlor  oompound,  a 
well-known  process  that  would  change  the 
chemical  Into  a  fine  white  powder  and  puah 
Its  purity  past  96  per  cent.  Hall  says  purified 
material  Is  neoeaaary  for  aeroeola;  otherwlae 
the  nossiM  clog. 

Hall  doubts  that  purification  would  Im- 
prove the  Insectlddal  properties  of  methoxy- 
chlor. which  he  deems  rather  Ineffective  for 
pest  control.  Speaking  of  Du  Font's  expe- 
rience with  methoxychlor.  he  aaya:  "It'a  one 
of  thoae  things  where  Du  Pont  bet  on  the 
wrong  horse  and  carried  It  along  for  a  good 
many  years.  If  they  had  been  a  small  com- 
pany, they  would  have  gone  \indar." 

Methoxychlor  "really  cant  be  a  replace- 
ment for  DDT,"  HaU  aaya,  becauae  its  chemi- 
Ical  structure  Is  similar  to  DITTs.  InaecU 
that  were  building  up  a  resistance  to  DDT  are 
most  likely  cross-resistant  to  methoxychlor, 
he   explains.   "You   couldnt   kill    housefilee 

with  It." 


(CBS  Radio) 

IirVENTOB  of  DDT  BXPLACXMXm'.  NOMTtMOC 
TO  HXTMAMS,  HXABO  FXK8T,  NATIOIfAIXT,  OK 
"THI  BTJYHt'S  SCXKX" 

JULT  24.  1972. 
A   commercial   Insecticide   as   effective   as 
the  government-banned  DDT,  but  harmless 
to  humans  and  pets? 

Yes,  said  Dr.  Allan  Beckw  to  CBS  News 
RepcHler  Christopher  Olenn  during  the  sci- 
entist's first  nationwide  bro«kdcast  Interview. 
Becker,  a  29-year-oId  PhJ>.  In  organic  chem- 
istry, was  heard  during  the  Thursday,  July 
20  CBS  News  broadcast  "The  Buyer's  Scene" — 
on  the  CBS  Radio  Network. 

Becker,  President  of  Ecological  Manufac- 
turing Corporation  of  North  Bergen,  New 
Jersey,  told  Glexm  his  firm  Is  about  to  mar- 
ket the  product  tuider  the  trade  name  of 
Kmtex. 

"Kmtex,"  noted  Becker,  "Is  a  very  broad 
^>ectrum  item.  It  will  kill  mice.  raU,  roaches. 
Uoe,  ticks,  fleas  and  a  vast  array  of  crap  In- 
festations. It  works  also  as  a  fungicide  on 
molds  which  attack  plants." 

Becker  explamed  that  Kmtex.  the  com- 
pany's trade  nanae  for  methoxychlor.  is  un- 
like DDT,  "which  is  stored  in  the  body  fat. 
Emtex  is  excreted  In  a  48-hour  period  of 
time.    This,"    he    emphasized,    "has    been 


BART  BEGINS  OPERATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
]?ortant  advance  In  our  Nation's  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  growing  proldetn  of  urban 
traffic  congestirai  was  made  this  month 
when   the  Bay   Area  Rapid  Transit — 
BART — system  began   operationa  near 
San  PranclACO.  As  author  of  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1070,  I 
have  closely  watched  the  devek^nnent  of 
BART,  which  has  been  financed  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  funds.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  this  new  system  began 
operation   on  Septonber   11   without  a 
single  serious  hitch,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  provide  San  Francisco  area 
commuters  with  exactly  the  tjrpe  of  quick 
and  comfortable  transportation  it  had 
promised. 

Although  BART'S  initial  operations 
are  limited  to  a  27-mile  segment,  it  will 
within  3  years  encompass  34  stations 
throughout  the  San  Frandsco  metropoli- 
tan area.  BART'S  comfortable  trains 
travel  at  speeds  up  to  70  miles  per  hour, 
providing  convenient  altamatlTes  for 
commuters  seeking  to  avoid  frustrmtbig 
traffic  Jams. 

Mr.  President,  urban  jAazmers  across 
the  country  wUl  be  carefully  watching 
BART  to  see  how  systems  of  this  type 
can  be  used  to  provide  practical  means 
of  alleviating  traffic  congestion  and  air 
lx>llution  from  automotive  exhausts.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  article 
describing  BART'S  first  day  of  operatian 
be  printed  In  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoas. 
as  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  1972) 
Sak  Feancisco  Tsawbit  Strzm  Oraca 

(By  Wallace  Turner) 
Oakulmd,  Cauf..  Sept.  11. — One  leg  of  the 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  district's  new  syatem 
opened  to  paying  passengers  today  in  a  near- 
ly flawless  display  of  what  elaetrifled  rails  oan 
provide  In  what  noay  be  their  last  stand 
against  the  automobile. 

A  segment  of  the  new  transit  syatem, 
stretching  from  a  station  nestled  between 
freeways  near  the  Oakland-Berkeley  dty  ime 
to  a  station  that  is  27  miles  south  in  wtiat 
once  was  a  farming  community  called  Fre- 
mont, was  opened  today.  When  completely  in 
use  next  year,  the  aystcm  will  be  76  mllee 
long. 

Still  to  be  opened  are  lines  north  to  Rich- 
mond, scheduled  next  num.th;  a  line  east  to 
Concord,  early  next  year,  and  a  line  beneath 
San  Frandsoo  Bay  and  across  San  Francisco. 
in  mid- 1973. 

The  delays  come  from  a  shortage  of  the 
specially  designed  oan  and  from  a  need  to 
flninh  some  remaining  parts  of  the  San 
Frandsoo  portion  of  the  system.  The  system 
Is  made  up  of  specially  designed  equipment, 
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ranging   Irom   the   rubber  support*  on  tba 
ties  to  muffle  the  rails  to  the  "no  hands 
train  controls,  which  are  operated  by  com- 
puters. 

ONE    MIMOK    ThU.V»I 

The  compllcat^l  system  for  handling  pas- 
sengers. selUng  tlckeU  and  computer  control 
developed  only  one  minor  failure,  according 
to   Bin    R.   Stokes,   general   manager   of   the 

Computer  control  at  one  train  faltered, 
lust  as  the  train  was  at  the  Union  City  sta- 
tion where  the  main  repair  yards  are  !«»»««• 
The  train  was  shunted  oC  and  replaced 

The  paying  customers,  who  had  waited  m 
line  for  up  to  an  hour  or  more  to  get  on 
the  trains,  got  Just  what  had  been  promised 

to  them.  ^      »     _  ♦„  in 

Tha  trains  moved  at  speeds  of  up  to  70 
mUea  an  hour,  but  starting  and  stopping  was 
smooth  and  quiet.  The  clean  cars,  with  big 
windows,  were  comfortable  with  overstuffed 

Tha  automated  ticket  systerr  worked  well, 
and  was  backed  up  by  change  makers  that 
turned  doUar  bUto  into  three  quarters,  two 
dunes  and  a  nickel.  The  staUons  are  wrtl- 
Ughtwi,  spacious,  and  convenlenUy  served 
with  signs. 

construction  of  the  »1.4-bUUon  system 
started  10  years  ago,  with  funds  provided  by 
local  property  taxes,  some  Federal  grants 
and  state  subsidies.  But  court  suits  that 
test^l  the  enabling  legUlatlon  delayed  the 
effective  start  of  buUdlng  until  about  19«5. 
aoo.ooo  an««a  expkcted 
By  1975.  3ART,  as  the  system  la  known 
here  expects  to  be  carrying  300,000  people  a 
day  between  the  34  sUtlons  on  the  lines. 

This  traffic  will  create  new  patterns  of 
business  activity,  and  the  economic  bene- 
fit of  these  changes  already  has  been  buUt 
into  some  of  the  construction  that  has  gone 
on  since  engineers  tentatively  established 
routes  and  stations. 

For  example,  since  19«a.  an  tll-minion 
shopping  center  has  been  built  near  Fremont 
SUtlon.  which  U  the  southern  end  of  the 
East  Bay  line.  The  land  there  was  In  farms, 
and  was  bought  for  as  little  as  30  cents  a 
square  foot;  recent  sales  have  been  at  »7  a 
square  foot. 

There  also  has  been  a  tremendous  surge 
in  building  activity  In  San  Francisco's  finan- 
cial district,  with  office  towers  sprouting 
throughout  the  area.  Recent  property  acqui- 
sitions in  the  financial  district  have  been  at 
price*  up  to  •600  a  square  foot,  two  and 
three  tlmea  the  top  prices  of  a  decade  ago. 

TSAXN    BTAmTS    AT    HOOK 

Th«  llnaa  of  paying  p*Meng«r»  began  to 
form  today  about  11  A.M.  The  first  train  left 

at  noon.  ^   ^^ 

About  800  persons  were  waiting  at  the 
McArtur  Station,  which  will  be  the  northern 
terminal  until  November,  when  the  line 
opens  Into  Berkeley  and  Richmond. 

There  were  loud  cheers  when  the  first 
train  puUed  out,  those  aboard  congratulated 
each  other.  Some  wore  buttons  that  said: 
"I  was  there.  Day  One."  They  hfkd  been  dis- 
tributed by  A-C  Transit,  a  bus  Une  that  will 
be  parttally  diqxlaoed  by  BART. 

Tomorrow  will  be  the  first  test  of  the  line 
for  commuters.  The  system  will  begin  opera- 
tions at  6  A.M.  and  run  untu  8  PJ^.  Mon- 
day through  Friday  only.  As  more  cars  be- 
come available,  service  wlU  be  expanded,  but 
the  system's  managers  said  they  wanted  to 
avoid  the  crowds  of  sightseers  on  weekends. 


has  done  much  In  its  20  years  of  exist- 
ence for  Its  State  and  its  Nation.  This 
year,  WestJnghouse  Defetise  and  Elec- 
tronics Systems  Center  Aerospace  Divi- 
sion of  Baltimore  marks  two  decades  of 
service  to  its  community  and  coimtry.  I 
want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  all 
those  connected  with  Westinghouse  as 
they  reach  this  significant  milestone  and 
offer  my  best  wishes  for  an  even  more 
successful  future. 

As  a  Marylander,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  many  major  contributions  to  the 
economy  of  my  State  that  Westinghouse 
has  made  in  recent  years.  Corporation 
operations  have  expanded  to  a  point 
where  more  than  10,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  the  center. 

Nationally,  the  Defense  and  Electronic 
Systems  Center  provides  a  valuable  cor- 
nerstone in  the  defense  of  our  coimtry, 
and  has  been  a  leader  In  the  entire  de- 
fense industry. 

I  commend  Westinghouse  on  this  note- 
worthy event.  Tliey  have  compiled  a  rec- 
ord of  which  to  be  proud. 


SALES  OF  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 
AND  CHINA 


TRIBUTE  TO  WESTTNOHOUSE  DE- 
FENSE AND  ELECTRONICS  SYS- 
TEMS CENTER  AEROSPACE  DIVI- 
SION. OP  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  an  organization  that 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  charges, 
mostly  politically  motivated,  continue  to 
be  leveled  against  the  recent  sales  of 
wheat  to  Russia  and  China.  Most  of  these 
charges  are  inaccurate  and  false.  These 
accusations  cannot  help  being  of  deep 
concern  to  those  Interested  in  further  ex- 
panding badly  needed  export  markets, 
not  only  for  grains,  but  other  farm  com- 
modities. 

If  the  Russians  were  half  as  sensitive 
as  we  are,  they  would  look  elsewhere  to 
buy  wheat,  other  farm  commodities,  and 
other  things  in  the  future  rather  than  to 
be  subject  to  all  the  criticism  of  this  pur- 
chase of  wheat. 

The  charges  are  many  and  varied. 
Some  claim  that  Russia  needed  this 
wheat  so  badly  that  we  oould  have  forced 
them  to  pressure  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  conclude  the  wsw  In  Vietnam  in  ex- 
change for  the  sale  of  wheat.  These 
critics  argue  that  the  Russian  wheat 
crop  was  down  20  percent  and  that,  if 
they  did  not  get  this  wheat  from  us.  they 
would  be  in  desperate  shape. 

Russia  is  normally  a  wheat  exporting 
country  and  normally  carries  a  sizable 
reserve.  They  are  a  government  that  can 
make  their  people  sacrifice  and  they 
could  well  have  gotten  along  with  the 
wheat  they  had  and  what  they  oould 
have  acquired  from  other  exporting 
countries  without  this  purchase  from  the 
United  States.  Undoubtedly  they  needed 
wheat,  and  they  fotmd  the  U.S.  price 
favorable. 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  since  the 
price  of  wheat  in  most  farm  areas  had 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  May  of  this 
year  of  any  time  since  1944.  It  has  in- 
creased considerably  since  the  Russian 
sale,  but  the  price  Is  still  below  what  is 
termed,  by  Oovemment  standards,  to  be 
a  fair  price. 

There  has  been  much  erroneous  prop- 
aganda regarding  the  export  subsidy 
program.  A  great  many  people  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  exporters  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  export  subsidy. 


Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Since  it  goes  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  world  export  price  and  our 
now  higher  domestic  wheat  price,  it  to 
actually  the  producers  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  last 
sizable  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  during  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  the  ex- 
port subsidy  on  durum  wheat  was  84 
cents  a  bushel  and  on  hard  red  winter 
wheat  it  wsis  65  cents.  Much  of  the  wheat 
for  the  present  sales  required  a  very 
small  export  subsidy.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  placed  a  ceiling  of  47  cents  a 
bushel  on  the  amoimt  of  export  subsidy 
that  could  be  paid.  This  Is  a  far  better 
deal  than  our  previous  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia. 

Much  of  the  propaganda  against  this 
wheat  sale  is  designed  entirely  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Some  believe  that  If  they 
can  discredit  the  sale,  farmers  and  con- 
siuners  will  be  dissatisfied  and  President 
Nixon  will  lose  votes  in  his  campaign  for 
reelection.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  This  sale  of  wheat  has  made 
possible  fairer  prices  for  producers  at  less 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for  farm 
programs  and  has  greatly  increased 
business  for  industry.  It  also  improves 
our  deteriorating  balance  of  payments  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  approximately 
$1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  an 
editorial  entitled  "Wheat  Sales"  pub- 
lished In  the  September  20, 1972,  issue  of 
the  Renville  County  Parmer,  at  Mohall, 
N.  Dak.  This  weekly  newspaper  is  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  wheat  producing  area 
of  North  Dakota.  The  editor,  Gerald  A. 
Emerson,  reflects  very  accurately  and 
succinctly  the  reaction  of  farmers  and 
everyone  living  in  our  wheat-producing 
areas.  Since  sizable  sales  of  feed  grains 
are  involved,  no  doubt  farmers  in  other 
areas  will  be  equally  relieved  with  better 
prices.  It  is  an  editorial  that  I  hope  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  press,  and  everyone 
else  will  read  if  they  want  to  get  accurate 
information  on  how  people  In  the  fann- 
ing areas  of  the  United  States  feel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Whxat  Salxb 
We  are  glad  they  sold  the  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia and  we  think  everyone  In  rural  America 
should  be  glad.  We  grow  wheat  for  food. 
It  Is  not  feeding  people  while  It  U  8t«ed 
In  government  warehouses  for  years  on  end. 
In  fact,  to  meet  the  first  export  commitment, 
government  grain  that  had  been  In  storage 
since  1968  was  lotwled.  There  Is  grain  stored 
In  granaries  of  Towner  County  that  has  been 
held  that  long.  This  Is  depressing  to  the 
grain  market  and  d^reeslzig  to  pec^le  who 
so  efficiently  grow  the  food. 

It  seems  to  be  fashionable  In  an  election 
year  to  gripe  about  everything  that  Is  done, 
and  cast  doubts  on  the  motives  of  the  op- 
posing parties.  This  is  depressing,  too.  The 
export  houses  that  have  handled  these  sales 
are  the  same  ones,  and  the  same  method 
that  has  been  used,  under  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican administrations  for  the  past  100 
years.  The  government  Is  not  equipped  to 
load  and  sell  wheat  expoiU.  They  never  have 
been  and  the  first  delivery  had  to  be  NOW. 

There  may  be  merit  in  looking  Into  the 
possibUlty  of  government  hanrtUng  of  gzmln 


MDorU  in  the  future  as  hopefuUy  the  ex- 
^Tmarket  expands.  However,  it  would  mmn 
MCtlnx  up  another  bureau,  another  sat  of 
government  employees  and  another  po«l- 
WUty  for  graft.  We  are  not  well  «»o«^^- 
foniid  on  export  subaldies  to  Judge.  U  thia 
would  be  a  savings  or  not.  CargUl  says  they 
-111  not  know  for  a  fuU  year  If  they  wlU  make 
the  1  cent  per  bushel  they  hope  to  clear  for 
their  part  of  the  sale. 

Ftor  what  It  Is  worth,  we  are  the  only  na- 
tion which  turns  these  exports  over  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  sale,  but  thU  has  bwm 
done  since  the  beginning  of  our  exportUig 
hlstorv  and  to  change  It  would  presumably 
mean  that  the  entire  export  industry  should 
be  nationaUied- 

If  thaw  has  bean  some  lianky-panky  wtm 
eovemment  employees  leaving  th«  I>«P«t- 
hent  of  Agriculture  to  work  for  export 
bouses.  It  should  be  loeiMd  Into.  However. 
jlnce  thia  Is  stlU  a  frae  country  »»>"»» 
man  can  quit  one  Job  ot  his  own  free  win 
and  take  another  that  oflers  him  a  bettar 
opportunity,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  oouW 
be  stopped  without  taking  the  same  free- 
dom  away   from   every   other   worker. 

Sales  of  farm  products  to  Russia  were  dis- 
cussed everyday  for  months  before  the  Nixon 
txlp  by  the  news  media,  as  oiie  of  the  things 
that  It  was  hoped  would  be  acoompllahed. 
That  this  would  affect  the  prices  of  grain 
should  have  been  no  surprise  to  any  knowl- 
edgeable farmer  or  farm  arganlzatton  and  wa 
doubt  the  winter  wheat  farmer  with  hi*  tena 
of  thousands  of  granaries  rushed  hla  grain 
to  market  this  summer  at  the  prices  he  could 
get  then.  It  Just  did  not  make  sense. 

Certainly  the  expected  good  prices  for  the 
future  In  farm  products  Is  what  Is  the  moat 
important  thing  now.  This  oould  never  hap- 
pen with  bulging  farm  and  government 
granaries  with  tax  monlee  being  eaten  up  in 

storage. 

We  all  know  that  North  Dakota  farmer* 
are  able  to  grow  more  wheat  If  they  are  al- 
k>wed  to  do  so  and  still  get  a  decent  price 
with  a  decent  market.  MBclency  Is  not  our 
problem.  Production,  with  good  weather, 
could  be  doubled  and  think  what  this  would 
mf^n  In  the  groes  income  of  oui  state? 

Millers  who  demand  a  raise  in  the  price  of 
flour  to  bakers  know  that  fiour  is  ^ed  be- 
fore It  is  sold,  so  they  will  be  selling  to  tba 
bakers  for  a  long  time  the  flour  miUed,£BMn 
I1J26  wheat.  They  would  be  losing  no  money 
to  keep  the  price  the  same  for  somatlia*  to 
come.  We  aU  know  the  cost  of  wheat  baa 
little  to  do  with  the  coat  of  bread,  for  70 
loaves  of  bread  are  made  from  the  flour  In 
one  bushel  of  wheat.  However,  human  natxire 
seems  to  prevail  in  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy and  an  opportunity  to  pass  the  buck  la 
seldom  missed. 

The  projected  blUlon  dollar  sale  will  be  no 
small  gam  for  the  American  taxpayer,  in  the 
sUblllty  of  foreign  balance  of  payments.  In 
addition,  payback  on  gram  loans  already 
setded  by  the  government,  which  farmera  can 
redeem  and  seU  at  30  cents  to  40  cents  more 
a  bushel  will  help  both  the  farmer  and  th« 
national  treasury. 

If  wheat  goes  into  hungry  peoples'  stom- 
achs It  Is  certainly  better  than  laying  in 
granaries.  For  years  we  conafclered  It  good 
business  to  give  nUlllons  of  bushels  to  In- 
dia Just  to  get  it  out  of  the  country  and  no 
one  griped.  Now  when  It  Is  being  SOLD  arery- 
one  Is  grumbling  that  the  other  guy  might 
get  a  bigger  piece  of  the  pie. 


gave  the  keynote  address  to  the  tSth 
annual  meeting  of  the  AHierlcan  Bar  As- 
sociation in  San  Franelseo  on  Anfost  15, 
1972. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Plsar  sugveste  a 
framework  of  solutions  to  the  perma- 
nent—not the  transient— protilems  o( 
economic  interoourse  between  iree  en- 
terprise and  sUte  enterprise  soclstles.  Be- 
cause of  the  pecuUarittos  of  Bast- West 
trade,  Mr.  Pisar  urges  "a  separate  and 
Independent  system  of  IntenvaUonal  reg- 
ulation— a  model  code  of  ground  rules 
specially  conceived  to  mitigate  the  distor- 
tions of  direct  business  dealings  and  to 
safeguard  the  genera)  structure  of  work! 
commerce  as  it  strains  to  accommodate 
the  growing  i^encanenon  of  total  state 
trading.' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Mr.  Plsar's  address,  "Coex- 
istence and  Commerce  with  Russia  and 
China:  Ground  Rules  for  East- West 
Trade,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoed, 
as  follows: 


COEXISTENCE  AND  COMMERCE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Samuel 
Pisar  is  a  leading  American  international 
lawyer  and  author.  A  member  of  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  California,  and  Lon- 
don bars,  he  is  the  author  of  a  widely 
read  book  on  East-West  trade  entitled 
"Ccexistence  and  Commerce."  Mr.  Plsar 
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COXXISTXNCX  AND  COMMXXCX  WTrH  RUSSIA  AHD 

China;     Qeound    Rxtlxs    Foa    KAsr-Wxar 
Trade 

(Keynou  address  by  Samuel  Plaar) 
Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  members  at  the  Bar, 
you  have  honored  me  with  a  challenging 
assignment — to  set  the  stage  for  today's  de- 
liberations on  an  Important  and  timely  Issue, 
an  lasoe  which  commands  not  only  omr  pro- 
fessional Interest,  but  also  our  human  con- 
concern  vrith  economic  prosperity,  with  polit- 
ical morality,  with  mtematlonal  understand- 
ing and  with  peace  Itself. 

What  I  have  to  say  begins  with  two  toasts, 
proposed  at  two  fatefxil  moments  in  our  na- 
tion's history,  by  two  distinguished  members 
of  the  Bar.  One  was  uttered  by  Richard 
Nixon  last  May  tn  the  Grand  Kremlin  Palace 
at  a  banquet  which  rivalled  to  lavtahneee 
that  offered  the  Preeldent  in  Peking  only 
three  montha  earlier.  To  the  aithuslastlc 
applause  of  Soviet  Russia's  top  leadership, 
the  President  declared:  "Boouomlc  coopera- 
Uon  wlU  beneflt  both  our  nations.  The  two 
largest  economies  in  the  world  now  exist  in 
relative  isolation.  The  opportunity  for  a  new 
commercial  relationship  opens  up  a  strong 
potential  for  progress  to  our  people." 

The  other  toast  was  uttered  by  Alexander 
HamUton.  In  1787,  speaking  of  Bast-Wert 
trade  between  George  Hi's  England  and 
George  Washington's  America,  he  reminded 
the  young  republic  that  "the  spirit  of  com- 
m«x»  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the  manners 
of  men  and  to  extinguish  thoee  Inflammable 
humors  which  so  often  have  kindled  into 
wars."  These  vrords  express  an  etlile  which  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  United  Btsites'  tradlUon. 
I  call  this  ethic  "Coexistence  and  Oom- 
meroe." 

Amid  the  doubts  that  assaU  ws  today  at 
home  and  abroad,  we  find  comfort  and  safety 
In  the  old  image  of  the  Yankee  trader.  We 
reallee  that  In  the  long  r\m  tbe  beat  gtiaran- 
t*e  of  our  security  Ilea  not  to  our  coetly  and 
far-flung  military  ansenal,  but  in  our  su- 
perior capacity  for  economic  progress,  and 
the  himian  freedoms  that  go  with  It.  These 
are  America's  true  weapons,  and  they  are 
weapons  of  peace. 

In  this  light  It  is  easier  to  understand  why 
we  have  recently  lefweJ  »  years  of  foreign 
policy— policy  which  embargoed  an  meaning- 
ful commerce  with  Russia,  China  *bA  tttelr 
respective  allies,  policy  which  removed  from 
our  reach  a  market  comprising  one  third  of 
mankmd,  policy  which  our  bustoeas  oommu- 
nfty,  our  labor  force  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments can  no  longer  afford. 
Today  there  Is  a  clear  realisation  on  both 


tbst  tiM  sconwnte  syaUms  s<  Maaasu- 
sni  lisiiMslfii  win  ■nntn  Into  the  la- 
dafintta  tutuza.  Matths  sMs  wOX  wtantarlly 
dlamantts  Its  own  sodal  struetim  or  ovar- 
wheUn  the  other  wttb  tlMnaonuolaar  (oros. 
TlUs  stalaaaata  listaasa  the  two 
■pharas  at  oar  poUttsaUy  «trMad  ^ 

ttM  reiatlvaly  cbaartial  proapact  o<  c 

and,  wtta  look.  ceot>aiatkiB  and  ootapaCMon. 
A  long  nagiactad.  mmpfx  tsafc  ct  umM  i  iic- 
tloa  now  awaMs  slataamaw.  toustasaaasan  and 
lawyers  cm  botb  stdas  oC  tka  Maologlaal  bar- 
rlsr:  how  to  davtaa  adoq«a«s  teohBlQiMa  for 
oonBBarca  betwaon  fraa  eaSaq^itsa  sodsStas 
Buob  aa  Amerlca'a.  Japaa'a  and  WaaSsn  Ba- 
rope'a  and  state  antaiprlsa  aoelaUaa,  suoh  as 
BiuMia'a,  Oblna'a  aud  Bastem  Burape's.  Voc 
U  Bast-Wast  trade  la  to  nnUm*  Ita  fuU  poton- 
tlal  In  an  taqMroring  poUtioal  climate,  tlse  in- 
Btttutloaal  CraaMverk  within  whlcb  tt  la  eor- 
ranUy  oonduotod  most  adapt.  TUla  ooneluaton 
u  derived  from  axparlanca  with  the  nagotia 
tlon   of    transactions,    the    parfonaanoa   of 
agzaacoenU  and  the  adjudk»tlan  of  dl^utaa. 
■nie  Intersat  In  trade  haa  taecosaa  genuine 
and  mutiial.  To  the  West.  eeononaloaUy  ooo- 
gestad  and   thirsting  for  new  oatlsta.  tba 
oommuniat  world  la  a  vast  markat  not  only 
for  the  conventlonaJ  export  and  Import  of 
physical  rrr^Tf^**-*^.  but  also  for  tba  mors 
so^itetlcatad  focma  of  patent  Uoanatng.  di- 
rect Investments  and  Joint  vanturaa  In  pro- 
duction, dlatrlbutkon  and  maaagemant.  TO 
the  Bast,  tecbnoioglcaUy  backward  and  In- 
oeaslngly  consumer-oriented,  the  capitalist 
world  U  a  rich  stoia  of  advanced  industrial 
goods,  services  afid  Ideaa.  On  both  sldea,  a 
new  breed  of  [»agmatlstB  U  experimenting 
with  radically  different  forms  of  businaaa  m- 
tovourae  m  a  world  eccnosny  that  Is  rapidly 
becoming  tiansnatlooal  and  tjansldaologlcaL 
The  evldeixoe  Is  abundant.  More  than  half 
a  century  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  once  proclaimed  the  goal 
of   economic  autarky,  has  embraced  world 
commerce    <8i    an    unpraoedanted    scale    in 
terms   of    volume,   variety   and    geography. 
Waatem.  particularly  American,  capital  and 
know-how.  are  being  openly  courted  to  help 
modernise  retarded  Industrtea  and  to  mine 
and  market  the  untapped  Siberian  wealth  ot 
gas,  oU,  lumber,  copper  and  nlokeL  Bast  Bu- 
ropean  state  companies  and  Wert  European 
private  companies  are  setting  up  production 
ventures  In  common,  with  mutual  profit  as 
a  principal  objective.  More  surprtstngly,  even 
China  Is  reversing  the  course  of  her  foreign 
trade  tram  tlks  communist  camp  to  the  capi- 
talist world. 

If  thaae  derelopmanu  augur  wtil  for  tba 
future  of  cooperation  and  peace,  they  none- 
theleas  focus  attention  on  problems  which 
are  deeply  embedded  in  the  divergent  sys- 
tems and  In  the  confUctlng  attltudaa  which 
gave  them  growth. 

For  decadea  Weatem  firms  have  addraaood 
the  conununlst  markets  on  a  catch-aa-catcfa- 
can  oaste.  Those  Initiated  In  the  arcane 
mysteries  of  the  subject  have  learned  of 
necessity  how  to  improvise  solutions  to  re- 
current problema.  This  Is  particularly  evi- 
dent with  Japanese  and  West  Buropean  bnal- 
neasmen  who,  through  experlanos,  have  far 
outdistanced  their  American  counterparts  m 
the  Bast-West  cosomerclal  arena.  But  make- 
shift Improvisations  can  hardly  furnish  the 
foundation  for  a  new  era  of  fiourlshmg 
transldeolaglcal  trade. 

The  dU&cultlea  which  plague  Basi>-Wast 
economic  relations  are  more  than  a  simple 
emanation  of  <tellberate  government  policies. 
Many  of  the  obata<das  have  sprung  up  spon- 
taneously from  the  Interaction  of  two  anti- 
thetical systema,  Uke  weeds  In  an  imhaalthy 
sou  Z^ren  If  communist  and  capitalist  busl- 
neas  organisations  religloualy  obaarved  aU 
tbe  establlahed  customs  and  laws  of  ta»  In- 
ternational maxkatplaoe,  and  polttleal  ten- 
sions disappeared  with  the  wave  of  a  magic 
wand,  the  UKtitutlonal  and  technical  prob- 
lems would  remain. 
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•nm   wMwprMMl   bditf   that   communli* 
atttt«a  (Ucrvgud  Um  Moottty  of  eontnotiuU 
obllaftttoaa  Mod  tb«  ml*  of  Uw  ItM  ^ma.  dls- 
protwl.  BoO»  monaity  ud  l«c»ltty  m»  to«Uy 
•troDglT  Mlh«rad  to,  at  I«Mt  m  th«  rMlm  of 
■Mt-W««t  •oonomW:  amotgMiMnts.  In  order 
to  fain  napaotabUlty  and  aoo«p«aiie«  in  the 
nrapoodarantty  oapltallct  aaUlng   of   world 
oommaMC,  oommunUt  •nterprlwa  have  made 
a   oommendable   effort   to   oonform   to   the 
standards   and   practloee   which   hare  been 
the  ooaunon   herttage   at  merchanu  alnoe 
time  tmmamarlal.  Noaethetoai.  the  dlaslml- 
larttT    of    ttetern    and    Weetem    economic 
■truotures,  the  different  frames  of  reference 
within  whloh  domeetto  and  foreign  bualneas 
an    conducted,    the    Intnwkm    of   extreme 
tdecdoslcal  precepta  and  the  abaenoe  of  a 
common  body  of  legal  prlnotplee  distort  the 
prooeee  of  trade  in  a  manner  never  antlo- 
tpated  by  thoee  who  have  built  the  ancient 
foundations  of  orderly  economic  life. 

The  communUt  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
have  aleo  fashioned  novel  institutions.  These 
Institutions  cannot  be  Judged  from  the 
vantage  point  of  our  own  Ideas  about  eco- 
nomics, property,  profit  and  law.  Just  as 
Xngland,  in  her  own  time,  gave  form  to  a 
body  of  practices  which  graduaUy  acquired 
universal  repute  as  the  lex  meroatorla,  so  the 
Soviet  XTnlon,  China  and  other  like-minded 
nations  can  Justifiably  claim  the  right  to 
forge  original  methods  for  the  convenient 
conduct  of  their  foreign  trade. 

A  new  source  of  dlfflc\Uty  arlies  In  the 
opening  field  of  economic  cooperation.  To 
date   only  camouflage  acoonmiodatlons  have 
been   practicable   in   this   field   In   order   to 
reepect    the    rigidities    of    Marxlst-Lenlntet 
dogma.  Thus,  profits  are  euphemlstlcaUy  ex- 
preeeed  to  terma  of  royaltlee  or  eervioe  fees. 
rather   than  dlvWenda.   The  substitute   for 
foreign  ownership  of  socialist  means  of  pro- 
duction Is  a  transfer  of  tlUe  to  plant  and 
equipment,   coupled   with   a  lease-back   ar- 
rangement. A  eemblance  of  equity  control  Is 
obUtoed   by   means   of    a   carefully   drawn 
management  contract.  Whenever  a  transac- 
tion Is  deemed  advantageous,  the  communist 
partner   spares    no    Ingenuity   to   meet   hto 
capitalist    partner    hall-way.    and    In    the 
procees  pragmatism  somehow  triumphs  over 
doctrine.  But  the  development  of  lde<^ogt- 
cally  compatible  devices  to  sustain  the  grow- 
tog  shift  from  traditional  commodity  trade 
to  more  ambitious  forms  of  Jotot  ventures 
U  stm  to  an  embryonic  and  precarious  stage. 
OtMtades  to  normal  commerce  and  com- 
peUtlon   arising   from   fundamental   dlfler- 
enoea  between  the  two  sodal  systems,  imther 
t^^n   from   lingering   political   hostility   as 
such,  may  be  llluatrated  by  means  of  a  few 
represauUtlve  examples.  Theae  examples  ex- 
tend to  both  the  mloro-eoonomlc  and  macro- 
economic  leveU  of  Bast-West  relations  and 
Aamonstnta  the  need  for  a  wholly  new  regu- 
latory appioa^. 

The  Xastem  eoonomy  Is  eaaentially  secre- 
tive and  unresponsive  to  normal  market 
tatom.  A  foreigner  has  no  reliable  basis  for 
gauging  bualnees  proapects.  Slnoe  purchase 
and  pzoduotlon  patterns  are  govemmentally 
decreed.  Western  firms  cannot  hope  to  seU 
to  proporUon  to  real  demand  unlees  their 
products  have  appropriate  prtorlty  to  the 
state  economic  plan. 

Purthsr.  they  cannot  effectively  outbid 
oompetttocs  from  other  oountrlea  enjoying 
market  aocaaa  under  bilataral  oommardal 
agreements  or  fraternal  aoolamt  preference. 
Xven  If  a  private  eompany  has  oonfldentty 
submitted  the  moat  attraettve  oommerelal  of - 
f er  to  an  ■aatem  state  monopoly,  tt  nay  be 
j)titq..^iw}»rt  by  an  unexplained  veto  based 
on  nit^V**'  polloy  oonildarattons.  This  re- 
■olta  tran  the  monoUthlo  structure  of  the 
ocmaninlct  aystama  and  the  foalon  of  all 
eooaomlc  and  polttleal  authortty  under  the 
same  roof. 

Scarce  hard  currency   and   gold  reaervee 
push  the  Saatem  monopoUea  toward  strictly 


balanced  trade,  tted  tranaartlfma  and  com- 
pensatory deals.  oMen  requiring  Western  seU- 
ers  to  make  unrelated  counter-purchase  com- 
mitments as  a  condition  of  placing  their  or- 
ders. Unless  the  goods  received  to  barter 
are  sti^ile  commodities  the  Western  firm  is 
forced  either  to  become  the  reluctant  dis- 
tributor of  unwanted  merchandise  or  to  pass 
up  the  chance  of  trade  altogether. 

Although  the  communlct  economies  are 
attempting  to  deoentrallaB  their  totona- 
Uonal  dealings.  Western  traders  are  still 
generally  reqiilred  to  transact  business 
thro\igh  totermedlary  export-Import  monop- 
olies. As  a  nile  they  cannot  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  end-users  of  tndustrlal  products, 
plants  or  technology.  They  cannot  (except 
In  Tvigoalavla  and  Bumanla)  acquire  equity 
or  participate  to  the  proAts  of  local  caax- 
panles.  Nor  can  they,  normally,  establish 
representative  offices,  attend  to  on-the-q>ot 
matotenance  of  their  equipment,  hire  local 
he4>,  or  utilize  many  other  facilities  which 
are  available  In  an  open  economy. 

"nie  distortions  of  competition  are  com- 
parable. TO  be  sure,  no  cohesive  case  of  mis- 
chievous market  disruption  has  so  far  been 
m*^  out  against  the  Eastern  monopolies. 
Neither  Biiasla  nor  China,  much  leas  the 
smaller  communist  countries,  have  shown 
any  desire  to  mlsallocate  their  resources  to 
adventurous  business  forays.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  private  Western  firms  find 
themselves  occasionally  AnbroUed  to  an  iin- 
aqual  competitive  contest  with  free-wheeling 
state  enterprises,  particularly  to  the  politi- 
cally sensitive,  less  deveV[^>ed  areas  of  the 
world. 

Because  It  Is  characteristically  a  large  scale 
exporter  and  Importer  with  a  cavalier  atti- 
tude toward  profit,  a  state  monopoly  has  a 
natural  propensity  to  dislocate  established 
patterns  of  trade  even  when  its  motives  tse 
economically  legitimate.  All  that  Is  needed  is 
an  administrative  decision  to  sell  or  buy 
taken  at  the  apex  of  the  governmental  trade 
apparatus,  and  the  flow  of  goods  Is  auto- 
matically pumped  Into  or  out  of  the  economy 
regardleee  of  the  interaction  between  na- 
tional costs  and  totematlonal  prices. 

The  bortlerUne  between  healthy  competi- 
tion and  harmful  disruption  is  bl\irred,  at 
best.  For  example,  classical  Western  safe- 
guards against  dumping  are  Ineffectual  to 
their  appUcation  to  communist  expwt  mo- 
nopolies, stoce  costs  and  prices  are  arbitrary 
notions  to  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
a  centrally  planned  economy  the  Issue  of 
antt-dumplng  controls  does  not  even  arise. 
Were  the  gates  of  the  U.S.SJI..  China  or 
Cuba  suddenly  thrown  open  to  unimpeded 
merchandising  from  abroad,  their  markets 
would  remain  impervious  to  undMpriced  or 
tojurlous  disposal.  If  the  goods  are  required 
under  the  government  Import  plan,  the  low 
price  Is  welcomed.  If  they  are  not  considered 
essential,  they  cannot  enter  In  the  first  place, 
let  alone  threaten  local  industry. 

By  the  same  token,  to  a  market  system 
reciprocal  moet-favored-n&tlon  undertaktogs 
and  tariff  reductions  usually  lead  to  to- 
creased  Imports.  In  the  case  of  a  planned 
ecotiomy  the  impact  of  such  arrangements 
Is  largely  meantogless.  since  the  state  alone 
decides  what  is  to  be  bought.  The  protec- 
tionism is  complete  and  tovlslble. 

Similar  dlfllculties  arise  to  the  negotiation 
of  coomiercial  treaUea  with  communist 
countriee,  to  the  operation  at  international 
legal  oonventlons  of  which  they  are  membws 
and  to  their  participation  to  various  multi- 
national organisations.  Global  arrangements 
such  as  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  "nrade  or  the  International  Ifonetary 
Fund  cannot  accommodate  Kaetwm  state 
trading  and  Western  private  trading  slde-by- 
side  under  the  normal  operation  of  their 
«T<.t<r.g  niles  and  procedures. 

It  would  be  mUleartlng  If  my  bill  at  com- 
platots  were  addr eased  to  the  Eastern  ooun- 
trlea alone,  and  if   Weetem  attitudes  and 


practices  were  depleted  as  lllly-white.  Tb* 
long-standing  legislative  and  administrative 
American  market  and  other  markets  of  the 
West  are  a  matter  of  public  record.  So  are 
tbe  discriminatory  limitations  on  e^Mrts 
and  credits  reqtilred  by  Baatem  purchaaen. 
Many  of  theee  restrictions  and  limitations 
are  predicated  on  political  rdationalee  which 
have  long  ago  lost  their  validity.  Moat  notable 
among  them  are,  of  course,  the  United 
States  export  oontrols  which  withhold  the 
supply  of  goods  and  data  to  Eastern  coun- 
tries because  of  their  preaiuned  strategic 
significance,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  same  goods  and  data  are  often  readily 
available  from  competing  Western  souroee. 

Beyond  that,  entirely  conventional  inatltu- 
tlons  and  practices  are  frequently  as  unac- 
ceptable to  the  cmnmunlst  as  to  the  capi- 
talist side  of  a  transaction.  Thus,  in  the  event 
a  commercial  dispute  requires  litigation  ( and 
a  fair  niumber  do ) ,  communist  enterprises 
are  no  less  reluctant  to  submit  to  the  "bour- 
geois" courts,  laws  and  procedures  of  the 
Weet,  than  capitalist  enterprises  »re  to  face 
the  conmiunist  courts,  law  and  proced\irea 
of  tbe  East. 

Varloiis  proposals  have  been  advanced  from 
time  to  time  with  a  view  to  placing  the  con- 
duct of  East-West  trade  on  a  more  satls- 
faot4»7  foottog. 

Some  authoritative  legal  scholars,  to  West 
and  Bast,  believe  that  the  requisite  solutions 
wiU  emerge  sponstaneously,  because  com- 
mercial law  and  practice  everywhere  tends 
toexorably  away  from  the  strictures  of  na- 
tionalism and  Ideology,  toward  oonformism. 
Essentially,  they  appear  to  endorse  the  view 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  great  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Judge  who,  to  the  best  rationalist  tra- 
dition of  his  period  held  that  the  theoretical 
foundations  of  all  mercantile  rules  were 
nothtog  more  than  universal  common  sense 
and  reason  to  action — a  manifestation  of  the 
natural  law  of  mankind. 

As  a  practitioner,  my  observations  prompt 
me  to  dissent  from  this  verdict.  Experience 
to  the  front  lines  of  East-West  trade  shows 
that  the  trend  toward  universality  Is  more 
apparent  than  real,  more  semantic  than  con- 
ceptual. In  practice,  that  which  looks  stand- 
ard and  conventional  becomes  distorted,  ow- 
ing to  the  deep  underlying  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  systems  of  economic  organi- 
zation. 

It  has  been  seriously  suggested  that  a  non- 
commxinist  country  cotild  counter  the  East- 
em  government  monopolies  with  state  cor- 
porations of  its  own,  and  several  have  done 
so.  To  create  an  exclusive  national  channel 
for  the  exchange  of  goods  «uid  services,  how- 
ever, would  be  tantamount  to  emulating 
totalitarian  trading  methods  and  tovltlng 
serious  and  probably  irreversible  inroads  toto 
a  domato.  which  market  economies  prefer 
to  leave  to  private  htuads.  The  Frankenateto 
features  of  such  a  monster,  effective  though 
it  might  be  as  a  vehicle  for  trade  and  compe- 
tition with  collectivlst  Eastern  economies 
would  be  more  alarming  than  comforting  to 
thoee  whom  It  was  designed  to  protect. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  commu- 
nist countries  be  tovtted  and  various  global 
srrangements,  multinational  organizations, 
multilateral  conventions  and  uniform  laws 
for  the  coordination  of  procedures  and  prac- 
tices pertaining  to  foreign  trade.  This  la,  \m- 
fortunately.  Impractical.  Progress  toward  uni- 
formity presupposes  an  imderlying  similarity 
or  affinity  of  InsUtutlona.  In  the  absence  of 
a  common  core  of  social,  economic  and  Ju- 
ridical ccmcepts  the  search  for  uniformity 
aeems  futile. 

Theoretically,  business  relations  between 
private  firms  and  state  monopolies  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  separate  national  laws. 
A  legislature  can  authoritatively  condition 
aU  purchases  and  aalea  tovolving  ^^K>lly 
planned  economies  upon  compliance  with 
apedal  statutory  terms.  However,  this  mode 
of  regulation  would  yield  highly  undesirable 


by-pniducU.  Sntlz*  branches  of  law  would 
nvjin  piecemfsal  amandmant.  with  result- 
ant dUturbanca  to  Xbm  ovMsaU  lafia  ortev. 

In  the  short  term,  the  Mlaterl  trea^ 
rtpi^Tut  an  unquaatlonably  oonvantent  In- 
gtrunjent  for  the  regulation  er  trade  between 
k  Bovemment  operated  and  a  BMrkat  orl* 
«ated  eoonomy.  Ashle  from  deaUngs  with 
matters  of  direct  conoem  to  the  two  statas 
themaelvea,  such  treatiaa  can  pceaorlba  prop- 
er conditions  for  contractual  relationships 
between  privato  and  pubUc  entarprtaea. 
Through  a  comprehenalve  document  of  thia 
type,  the  requisite  regime  could  be  exter- 
nally instaUed  without  disturbing  the  logic 
and  unity  of  locaUy  established  practicee  and 

laws. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  peculiarities 
of  East-West  trade  are  unique;  the  solutions 
must,  therefore,  also  be  unique.  For  this  fun- 
damental reason  economic  totercourae  be- 
tween free  enterprise  and  sUte  enterprise 
societies  require  a  separate  and  todependent 
aystem  of  totematlonal  regulation — a  model 
code  of  ground  rules  specially  conceived  to 
mitigate  the  distortions  of  direct  btislness 
deaUngs  and  to  safeguard  the  general  struc- 
ture of  world  commerce  as  it  strains  to  ac- 
commodate the  growing  phenomenon  of  to- 
tal state  trading.  In  my  optolon,  this  ap- 
proach is  superior  for  conceptual  as  well  as 
practical  reasons.  It  piirsues  the  aims  sought 
through  the  other  approaches  without  to- 
Tttlng  any  of  their  drawbacks — the  fear  of 
exclusive  trade  channels,  the  impracticality 
of  unified  norms,  the  dislocation  of  general 
laws  and  the  fragmentation  of  bilateral 
treaties. 

It  would  be  neither  realistic  nor  just  to 
demand  deep  unilateral  changes  to  the  East- 
em  economies  or  their  foreign  trade  orga- 
nizations. Crucial  to  any  workable  code 
would  be  a  negotiated  exchange  of  conces- 
sions and  assurances,  with  each  aide  giving 
up  something  of  value  to  gain  something  to 
return.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  such  a 
settlement  cannot  be  underestinoated,  but 
once  accomplished.  It  would  be  largely  self- 
enforctog.  Bach  country  would  hesitate  to 
violate  any  rule,  for  fear  of  losing  privileges 
the  other  rales  afforded.  Not  Judicial  com- 
pulsion, but  the  expectation  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage would  be  the  engtoe  of  compliance. 
Such  are  the  totrinslc  checks  and  balances 
that  organized  business  life  can  generate 
tar  Its  own  protection. 

In  the  near  term.  It  would  be  a  delusion 
to  sxpect  communist  and  capitalist  states 
to  conclude  a  full-blown  convention  for 
transldeological  trade.  But  a  new  oiH>ortunl- 
ty  to  move  toward  satlafact<x7  guidelines  is 
provided  by  the  UJB.-Soviet  Commercial 
Commission  established  last  May.  The  suc- 
cess of  future  efforts  to  this  forum.  Jointly 
undertaken  by  representatives  of  the  two 
prtnclpal  poles  of  Eastern  and  Weetem  eco- 
nomic organlxatlon,  could  have  exemplary 
value  for  all  free  enterprise  and  state  enter- 
prlae  countries,  and  lead  to  the  ultimate  goal 
of  a  universal  charter  of  fair  practices  for 
East -Weet  trade.* 


IN  PROTEST  OP  SOVIET 
EXTORTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  within 
reoezvt  weeks  we  have  onoe  again  become 
painfiilly  aware  of  the  iiuldioiM  practice 
of  discrimination  aeainst  Jews  by  the 
Soviet  Oovemment.  Soirlet  authorities 
have  instituted  a  new  system  of  heavy 

*  The  content  and  rationale  of  a  prt^xjaed 
charter  of  fair  practices  for  East- West  trade 
Is  set  forth  to  chapter  35  of  the  author's 
"Coexistence  and  Commerce"  (McOraw-HUl. 
New  York  1970) . 


exit  fees  ranstiw  from  $»,000  to  $36,000 
for  eduMrted  3mm  who  wMi  to  emlgnto 
to  Israri,  The  Soriet  Ootenmienfi  con- 
venient excuse  has  been  that  tlie  fees  axe 
repayment  for  vtate-finaoced  edneatkia. 
However,  glnce  state  eduoatimi  is  the 
cmly  kind  available  or  permtesaUe,  it  is 
clear  that  this  new  ploy  is  one  of  ex- 
tortion and  exploitation. 

CoDcemed  individuals  throuehout  the 
wcH-ld  have  osidemned  this  dei^UMrable 
policy  of  buying  and  selling  human  be- 
ings. Sadly  enough,  this  praottoe  has  a 
historical  precedent,  dating  back  to  the 
czarlst  days.  In  the  mld-lOth  century, 
Russian  serfs  were  considered  commodi- 
ties, the  property  of  their  owners.  The 
price  varied.  dep«iding  on  the  serf's 
abilities  and  educatton.  It  is.  indeed. 
ironic  that  in  this  case  educatitm  has 
become  a  definite  detriment  to  these 
modem  serfs  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment. 
It  has  become  clear  that  more  and 
more  Jewish  intellectuals  and  techni- 
cians have  been  i4>plying  for  exit  visas. 
Reportedly,  invitations  have  been  sent 
to  some  80.000  Soviet  Jews  by  Israeli  rela- 
tives. These  invitations  are  among  the 
conditions  for  applications  to  the  Soviet 
passport  office  for  exit  permits.  More 
than  one- third  of  the  families  include  at 
least  one  professtonal.  In  the  past,  Sorlei 
Jews  wishing  to  emigrate  have  tradition- 
ally been  harassed  and  threatened  upon 
applicatioai  for  permission  to  emigrate. 

Yet  this  new  measure,  totally  unjusti- 
fiable, all  but  curtails  the  feasibility  of 
emigration.  We  cannot  and  must  not 
stand  by  and  watch  fellow  hiunan  beings 
be  ransomed  off  for  their  level  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  voice  our 
protest  loudly  as  well  as  show  by  our 
diplomatic  actions  that  we  view  this  new 
policy  as  revolting  and  totally  unaccept- 
ttAc.  I  Insist  that  we  completely  drop 
the  idea  of  granting  most-f  avored-nation 
treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  this 
despicable  practice  is  curtaQed.  Granting 
most-favored-nation  treatment  would 
Uuhcate  a  total  ignorance  and  apathy 
for  Soviet  discriminatory  practices.  Fu- 
ture American-Soviet  agreements  should 
be  based  on  mutual  respect,  yet  when  the 
Soviet  Union  persists  in  disregarding 
basic  human  rights  and  human  dignity, 
there  is  no  basis  for  respect. 

We  are  a  naticm  which  advocates  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  human  dignity.  We 
cannot  degrade  ourselves  and  these  ideals 
by  granting  trade  concessions  to  the  So- 
viet Union  when  the  very  same  govern- 
ment flagrantly  violates  the  Ideals  we 
cherish.  Public  outcry  has.  in  tbe  past, 
influenced  the  Soviet  leaders  to  alter  cer- 
tain policies.  Let  us  hope  that  our  vocal 
protest  as  well  as  diplomatic  actloais  in 
this  instance  will  have  the  same  effect, 
and  that  those  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to 
emigrate  will  be  able  to  do  so  freely 
rather  than  for  a  ransom. 


The  PRBSIDXNO  OFFICEB.  Tte 
for  morning  buslnsss  having  ezptxwL 
nyifviirty  businssB  is  oooclniled. 


MBSSAiCK  rStatA.  THK  HOUBK 

A  iniessgr  fram  the  Bouse  of  Rcpre- 
sentattves  by  Mr.  Beny.  fine  of  tts  read- 
inf  clerks,  unouBeed  that  ttw  Boms  bad 
passed  a  bill  (BJR.  1C706)  maktaic  appre- 
piiatioDS  for  fove^  ssslstarfie  aad  re- 
lated programs  for  tbe  flecal  year  ending 
June  30, 1973,  and  for  other  poiposes.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concumnoe  o(  the 
Senate. 

Tbib  mfwagn  also  announced  that  tbe 
House  bad  agreed  to  tbe  f  oUowlnf  con- 
current resolutions,  in  wtalch  it  reqoested 
the  c<mcurrence  of  the  Senate: 

R.  Con.  Bas.  ffn.  Ccmcuncnt  resolution 
oommesnaratlng  the  SOOth  annlveraary  at 
Diadnsoo  College;  and 

H.  Con.  Bas.  701.  concurrent  reaolutlon 
'v»—w*«M«T»g  the  1973  UJ9.  Olymplo  team  for 
Uietr  athletic  performance  and  Mark  Andrew 
aplta,  in  partlealar.  for  his  nnparallaled 
achievement  to  the  1973  Olympic  gamee  to 
Munich.  Oennany. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
there  furtber  moming  businessf 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

'me  bill  (HJt  16705)  making  in/pro- 
priations  for  foreign  assistance  cuid  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1073,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  aa  Appropriations. 


HOUI^  CONCURRENT  RESOLD 
TIONS  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutiomB 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

H.  Con.  Bes.  873.  Coaeurxent  reeolutlon 
commemorating  the  aooth  anniversary  of 
Dickinson  College:  azul 

H.  Con.  Bee.  701.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  1973  VS.  Olympic  team 
for  their  athletic  petfocmanoe  and  Mack 
Andrew  Spits,  to  particular,  for  his  unparal- 
leled achievement  in  the  1973  Olympic  \ 
to  Munich,  Germany. 


UNFINISHED  BUBnCESS  LAID  ASIEH5 

Tht  FRESIDINO  OFFICEB.  Uhder  the 
previous  order.  S.  M70  wUl  be  laid  aside, 
and  it  win  remain  in  the  lald-aslde  statas 
onta  a  ttme  later  in  tbe  di^  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Mr.  MANSFQEID.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abemoe  of  a  go^im. 

llie  FRESIDINO  OFFlLtK.  llie  clerk 
win  can  the  roll. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  derk  proceed- 
ed to  c^ttie  roU. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  resdnded. 

Tlie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


is 


FOREiaN  A8SI8TANCB  ACT  OP  1979 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICEB  (M:r.  BOL- 
LDMs).  Under  the  prevkMs  ordar,  tbe 
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Ctelr  lays  tafor*  the  tenais  HJI.  16030. 
whleb  win  be  stated  tv  tlUe. 

The  aMistant  leglsUtlTe  derk  read  aa 
follows : 

A  blU  (HJI.  160(39)   to  M&cnd  tba  Parvlgn 

AM%f  nnt  irr  ttf  ""•*  -«^  «~  ^^-^r"*"""* 

The  Senate  pToceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl,  which  bad  been  reported  from  the 
Comaatttee  on  Foreign  Relations  wtth  an 
unendDDflDt,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
eoMettat  elanae  and  haert: 

That  tUta  Ao*  m»j  b*  ett«d  m  tba  "Vorelgn 
AMirtMW  Act  Of  1973'. 
ovvHKM   wrvATS    nnnvTicxirT    coKrosAnoir 

8k.  a.  Sactlon  2S4(c)  of  tb«  Foraign 
Atff^T**"^  Act  of  1961.  rtfatmc  to  tk«  Orer- 
M»B  rrtvMS  InvMtznMit  Oorpoimtlon.  Is 
MMndad  by  strlUng  out  "(1)  sce^>t  as  arl- 

dence  of  iDdsbfdn—  (tebt  McurlUe*  con- 
TWtlbls  to  stock,  but  kucb  CUbt  s«c\irlUM 
sbail  not  be  convertsd  to  stock  while  held  by 
tbe  Corpormtlon"  and  ioaartlng  In  lieu  there- 
of "(1)  In  Ita  financing  progrsma,  acquire 
debt  aecurltlss  convertible  to  stock  or  rtghta 
to  acquire  stock,  but  such  debt  Mcurltlea  or 
rights  shall  not  be  converted  to  stock  while 
held  by  the  Corporation". 

■xrrccs  tLMLor  AasaxANCZ 

S«c.  3.  Section  491  of  the  Foreign  Aaalst- 
ance  Act  of  1981,  relating  to  refxigee  relief 
assistance,  le  amended  by  striking  out  "1973" 
and  "9350.000.000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
tb««of  "igro"  and  -9100.000,000",  respec- 
tively. 

kamoTMifcx  TO  was  Aifs  flood  vicmcs 

8sc.  4.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1901  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  «id 
thereof  the  following  new  chapters: 

"CHAirm  10 — AsaiBTAMCx  roa  Wax 
Victims  ht  ljnxx:HiNA 


"Sec.  495.  AsBwiajfCX  to  Was  Vktucs  in 
Indochina. — <a>  The  Congress  afflnns  the 
wlUlngneea  of  the  United  States  to  share  the 
burden  for  the  Immediate  and  postwar  reUef 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  peofHe  and  natlDns 
of  Indochina.  Including  South  Vletasm, 
North  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

"(b)  The  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  begin  Immediately  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  proposals  outlining  progrsms  and  In- 
stitutional channels  through  which  the 
United  States  Oovemment  may  support  and 
partlelpste  In  the  postwar  relief  and  re- 
habflltstlon  of  the  peoiHe  and  nations  of 
Indochina. 

"(c)     The     Congress     further    urges    the 
President  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other 
governments   in   submitting  to   the   United 
NatkMM    Seoretarr   Oansrvl   a   propoeal    for 
convening,   as   soon   aa   practical,   an   inter- 
national    conference     to     help     determine 
taumanltarlsn  needs  among  the  people  and 
nations   of   Indochina   and    to   explore   mp- 
proaciies  to  the  task  of  postwar  relief  and 
rebabUltaUon.  Including  the  kinds  of  inter- 
national arrangementB  to  carry  out  tiUs  tssk. 
"(d)  The  Congress  torther  utgaa  the  Pnsl- 
dent  to  solicit  the  cooperatloo  of  other  gov- 
ernments In  subsBlttlng  to  the  Uatted  Na- 
tions Secretary  Qeneral  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish as  soon  as  practical  an  autonomous  Fund 
of  the  United  Nations  for  Indochina  (FUND 
to   receive   contributloxu  for  humanitarian 
purpoaes  In  mdochtos  sod  to  8u;q;>ort  the 
taak    of    poetwar   relief    and    rehabllltatton 
under  International  auspices. 
"CMATTsa  11 — PKiLipmrx  DiSAsm  Rxlixf 
"Sic.   497.    Phiuppinx  Dsastkb   RXLixr. — 
Notwithstanding  the  proilaioDs  of  this  or  any 
other  Act.  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, on  such  tertne  and  oondltloaa  as  he 
may    determine,    relief,    rebahllltatloo.   and 
reoonstructlon  assistance  in  connection  i^th 
damage  caused  by  ftoods  in  the  PhiUpplnss 
dvirtng  1973.  Of  the  funds  provided  to  carry 


oat  this  part,  950,000,000  sbail  be  available 
OB^  to  carry  out  thla  chapter.  Such  assiat- 
f^utm  ^^1  iM  distributed,  to  the  extent  prac- 
tlcafate.  under  the  suq>lces  (tf  or  by  Interna- 
tional institutions  and  relief  agencies  or 
United  States  voluntary  agencies." 
auuTAXT  assistSncx 
Ssc.  5.  Chapter  2  of  part  XI  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981,  relating  to  military 
assistance,  la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  504(a),  relating  to  author- 
isation, strike  out  "fiscal  year  1972"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "flscsl  year  1973". 

(2)  In  section  50fl(a),  relating  to  special 
authority,  strike  out  "1973"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  insert  in  Ueu  thareof  "1973". 

(3)  At  the  end  of  3uch  chapter  2.  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"S»c.  515.  UicrrATioNS  oiv  ATAn-ABmrr  of 

FUKDS    FOB    MlUTAmT    OPXKAWONS. NO    fUUdS 

authorized  or  appropriated  under  any  pro- 
vision of  Uw  shall  be  made  avaUable  by 
any  means  by  any  officer,  employee,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Ooysrnment  for  the 
purpose  of  flnanclag  amy  military  operations 
In  Thailand  by  any  military  forces,  other 
than  the  national  forces  of  Thailand  or  the 
United  States,  unless  Congress  has  specUl- 
eally  authorised  or  spectflcaDy  authorises  the 
mmteing  of  fuuds  available  for  such  purpose." 
ascosm  sufpostino  assistancx 
8sc.  6.  (a)  Section  533  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authorlaa- 
tiop  for  security  supporting  aaalatance,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'fiscal  year  1972  not 
to  exceed  9018,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1973  not  to  exceed  S550,- 
000,000". 

(b)  Chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  security 
supporting  assistance,  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foilowlug  new  sec- 
tions: 

"Sxc.  534.  RXFUOJKX  AaearrANCS  in  Cam- 
bodia.— The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  conalders  appropriate, 
to  refugees  and  war  victims  In  Cambodia. 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  533  for  the  fiscal  ytar  1973,  not  leas 
thskn  sa.000,000  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended solely  to  carry  out  thla  section. 

Sxa  536.  Assistancx  to  Sottth  Vistmam 
CHiLDRXN. — (a)  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  ( 1 )  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
and  Unprorement  of  day  care  centers,  or- 
phanages, hostels,  school  teeding  programs, 
health  and  welfare  programa,  and  training 
related  to  these  programs  which  are  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren, disadvantaged  by  hostilities  In  Vietnam 
or  conditions  related  to  those  hostilities,  and 
(2)  for  the  adoption  by  United  States  cltl- 
aena  ot  South  Vietnamese  children  who  are 
orphaned  or  abandoned,  or  whose  parents 
or  aole-survlvlng  parent,  as  the  case  may  be, 
has  Irrevocably  relinquished  aU  parental 
rights. 

"(b)  The  President  ts  therefore  authorized 
to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  conalders  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poan  described  In  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  532  for 
fiscal  year  J973,  $5,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended  solely  to  carry  out  thla 
section.  Not  more  than  10  per  centiun  of 
the  funds  made  avaUable  to -carry  out  this 
section  may  be  expended  tor  the  purposes 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  ot  this 
section.  Assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  turniahed.  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  under  the  auaplces  of  and 
by  International  agencies  or  United  States 
voluntary  agencies. 

"Ssc.  536.  HuMANiTAaiAN  Assistance  in 
South  Vietnam. — The  President  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  humanitarian  assistance,  on 
such   terms  and  conditions  as  he  conalders 


appropriate,  to  refugees,  civilian  war  easusi- 
tles,  war  orphans,  abandoned  children,  and 
other  persona  disadvantaged  by  hostilities  or 
conditions  related  to  those  hostilities  in 
South  Vietnam.  Of  the  foniii  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  583  for  -tbs  fiscal  year 
1973.  not  leas  than  (70,000.000  Aall  be  avail- 
able, until  expended,  solely  to  carry  out  thla 
aectlon.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
section  582  of  thla  Act,  Including  any  such 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  see* 
tton,  not  leas  than  $18,000,000  shall  be  al« 
located  for  project  asalstance  In  South  Viet- 
nam for  public  health  servlcss  and  war  vic- 
tims. 

"Sec.  637.  Centee  foe  PtAaric  Sdbqbkt  nt 
Saioon. — Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  633  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
not  less  than  $715,000  shall  be  available  sole- 
ly for  furnishing  assistance  to  the  Center 
tor  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgery  tn 
Saigon." 

TRANSrXa  BETWEEN  ACCOtTNTS 

Ssc.  7.  Section  810(a)  of  ths  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981.  relating  to  transfer  be- 
tween accounts.  Is  sunended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "except 
that"  the  designation  "(1)";   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end   thereof   a   comma   and   the   following: 

'and  (2)  no  funds  made  available  for  any 
provision  of  part  I  of  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
ferred to.  or  consolidated  with,  funds  made 
avaUable  tor  any  provision  of  part  II  of  this 
Act  (including  chapter  4  of  such  part  II)". 

PBOHiamONS   AGAINST   FUBNISHINO   ASSISTANCE 

Sec  a.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  relating  to  prohibitions  against 
furnlfihmg  assistance.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(X)  No  assistance,  other  than  training, 
may  be  furnished  under  part  n  of  this  Act 
(Including  chapter  4  of  such  part),  and  no 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  with  respect  to 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  may  be 
made  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
to,  for,  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of 
Pakistan,  India  (Including  Slkklm) ,  Bang- 
ladesh, Nepal.  Ceylon,  the  Bialdlve  Islands. 
or  Bhutan. 

"(y)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
provide  any  kind  of  assistance  to  any  foreign 
country  In  which  a  military  base  is  located 
if— 

"(1)  such  base  was  constructed  or  Is  being 
maintained  or  operated  with  funds  furnished 
by  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  personnel  of  the  United  States  carry 
out  military  operations  from  such  base; 
unless  and  until  the  President  has  deter- 
mined, and  Informed  the  Congress  In  writing, 
that  the  government  of  such  country  has, 
consistent  with  security,  authorlssed  access, 
on  a  regular  basis,  to  bona  flde  news  madia 
correspondents  of  the  United  States  to  such 
military  base.  The  President  sbaU  not  exer- 
cise any  special  authority  granted  him  under 
section  614 (a)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
thla  section." 

AU.OCAXIOH    AMD    BKMBTTESCMXirT    AMONG 
AOSNCXBS 

Sic.  9.  Subasctlon  (a)  of  seotian  833  of  the 
Vanign.  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to 
allocation  and  relmburaemant  among  agen- 
cies. Is  repealed. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    CAMBODIAN    AaSISTANCX 

Sic.  10.  SectUm  865  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981,  relating  to  UmitaUons  upon 
assistance  to  or  for  Cambodia.  1b  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "8341,000.000"  and 
"1972",  wherever  they  appear  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$275,000.(X)0"  and  "1973",  respectively:   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (g) ,  after 
"section",  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ot 
any  amendment  thereto,". 
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roumN  MUJSABT  BSXJHI 

aac.  11.  Ths  Foralgn  lUUtary  Salsa  Act  is 
amended  ss  follows: 

(1)  m  aactloa  23,  leUtlng  to  credit  sales, 
strike  out  "ten"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•twenty". 

(3)  In  aectlon  31(a) .  rtfatlng  to  anthorlsa- 
tion.  atrlke  out  "fiscal  year  1B73"  and  laasrt 
in  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  ysar  1978". 

(3)  m  section  31(b),  relating  to  aggregate 
ceiltag  on  foreign  mUitary  sales  eredlta. 
strike  out  "fiscal  year  1972"  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1973". 

(4)  In  section  33(a) ,  relating  to  aggregate 
nglcmal  callings,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"8100.000,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$160,000,000". 

XXCSSS  DIFSNSI  ABTICLIS 

Sac.  13.  (a)  BectUHi  8(b)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Actrto  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
January  12,  1971,  as  amended,  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "$188,000,000"  and  Inserting 
la  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000". 

(b)  Section  8(e)  of  such  Aot  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "pritM"  to  July  1. 1973". 

HOSnUTIBS   IN   INDOCHINA 

Sec.  13.  Funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  tar  United  States 
forces  with  respect  to  military  actions  In  In- 
dochina may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  all  United  States  ground,  naval, 
and  air  forcea  and  protecting  such  forcea  as 
they  are  withdrawn.  The  withdrawal  of  all 
United  SUtes  forcea  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  shall  be  carried  out  within  four 
monUis  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  there  la  a  raleaae  within 
the  four-month  period  of  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  forcea  aUiad  with  such 
OoTemment,  and  an  accounting  of  all  Amer- 
icans missing  In  action  who  have  been  held 
by  or  known  to  such  Government  or  such 
farces. 

AZOBIS    AOKCTMXWT 

Sec.  14.  Commencing  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  funds  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  United  States  with 
Portugal,  relating  to  the  use  by  the  United 
States  of  military  bases  In  the  Azores,  until 
the  agreement,  with  respect  to  which  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  la  to  be  made,  Is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  for  Its 
advice  and  conaent. 


FaoHisrnNG    oai.tCATion   oe   exfenuiturb    of 

FUNDS  fob  CEBTAIN  AQBKEMXNTS  TO  WHICH 
THE  SENATE  HAS  NOT  GIVEN  ITS  ADVICX  AND 
CONSENT 

Sec.  15.  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  any  agreement  entered 
Into,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  between  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment and  the  government  of  any  foreign 
country  (1)  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  military  Installation  In  that  oountry  at 
which  combat  units  of  the  Armed  Foross  of 
the  United  States  are  to  be  assigned  to  duty, 
or  (2)  revising  or  extending  the  provisions  of 
any  such  agreement,  unless  such  agreement 
iB  submitted  to  the  SenAte  for  its  advice  and 
oonsent  and  unless  the  Senate  gives  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  such  agreement.  Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment relating  to  any  matter,  with  or  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

APPLlCABILrrT    OF   SBCTTONS    1*    AND    IS    TO    THE 
KXPOBT -IMPOST  BSlfK  OF  THK  UMITSU  STATES 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  sections  14  and 
15  do  not  alTect  ths  authwlty  of  the  Bxport- 
Inq)ort  Bank  of  the  United  States,  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  established  proceduree  and 
practices,  to  consider  and  act  on  any  appU- 
oatlon  tor  a  guarantee,  insurance,  extension 
of  credit,  or  participation  In  an  extension  of 
cniit  with  respect  to  the  purchase  or  lease 


of  any  product  by  any  foreign  country,  or  an 
agency  or  national  tberoof . 

ILLSCAL  INTBU(STIONAI<  NASCOXIC  TBAmC 

■moT 
Sic.  17.  (a)  It  la  the  aense  of  ths  Congreaa 
that  the  control  of  Ulagal  intsmatloiuU.  nar- 
cotic trafllc  is  essential  to  the  well-b«lBg  of 
the  United  States;  that  lllsgal  intsraatlonal 
narcotic  timfllo  Is  now  a  malor  antesprlas  In- 
volving complex  operatlous  In  numerous 
countrtea  In  all  parts  at  tbs  world;  and  that 
such  traffic  continuea  to  take  place  in  coun- 
tries which  receive  economic  and  military 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  Including 
assistance  to  carry  out  antlnarcotic  drug  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Dnigs  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congreaa  a  report,  in 
two  parts,  concerning  the  Illegal  interna- 
tional narcotic  traffic . 

(c)  The  first  part  of  such  repOTt  shall  in- 
clude a  survey  of  ( 1 )  the  cultlvatlan  and  pro- 
cessing of  narcotic  drugs  (which  are  illegal 
m  the  United  States)  In  each  country  where 
these  operations  are  known  to,  or  believed 
by.  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  to  occur;  (3)  the  routes  of  trans- 
portation of  such  drugs  to  the  Unit»d  States; 
(3)  the  means  by  which  such  drugs  are 
brought  Into  the  United  States;  (4)  the  fi- 
nancial and  banking  arrangements  which 
support  such  illegal  international  narootles 
traffic:  and  (6)  changes  In  the  Intsmatlonal 
patterns  of  cultivation,  jsroceaslng,  and  ship- 
ping of  such  drugs  for  the  United  Stataa 
markets  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotloa  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  havs 
occiUTed  since  calendar  year  1969,  and  an 
evaluation  of  those  changee. 

(d)  The  secbnd  part  of  such  report  shall 
include — 

(1)  a  list  of  the  countries  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  are  currently  major  centers 
m   Illegal   International  narcotic   traffic: 

(2)  a  summary  of  ttie  programs  and  other 
actions  undertaken  by  such  countries  tor  the 
suppression  of  such  traffic;  and 

(3)  an  evalnatlon  by  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  effective- 
ness of  such  programs  and  actions,  including 
reasons  for  their  effectiveness  or  Ineffective- 
ness. 

(e)  Bach  Federal  department  or  agency 
having  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  programs  and  other  actions  related  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Illegal  International 
narcotic  traffic,  shall,  upon  ths  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangeroua 
Drugs,  make  available  to  the  Bureau  such 
information  and  other  asslstancs  as  may  be 
so  requested. 

PtTBLIC    LAW    480 

Sic.  18.  Section  104(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Asslstanoa  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  section 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  folowlng:  "except  that  no  agreement  may 
bs  entered  Into  under  this  subsection  (c) 
unless  such  agreement  has  been  specifically 
authorized  by  leglslatlotf  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Asatetanoe 
Act  of  1972;". 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  have  a  strong  feeling  of 
deja  vu  in  considering  the  bill  before 
it.  Twice  within  the  last  year  the  Senate 
has  defeated  a  foreign  aid  bill  only  to  see 
it  resurrected.  Like  Baoquo's  ghost,  it  will 
not  down. 

So,  here  we  are  today  with  essentially 
the  same  foreign  aid  bill  the  Senate  de- 


feated 2  months  a^  by  a  vote  of  42 
to  tf.  The  bin  reported  by  the  Foreian 
HHfrt^ong  Committee  oontaina  aU  of  tine 
provlsioaa  in  the  earlier  bill,  8. 33S0.  as  it 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  txcept  that 
the  amounts  have  been  changed  in  order 
to  hold  the  line  at  the  level  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
federal  funds  deficit  for  thn  last  t  yean 
is  $72  bilUan  and  the  official  estimate  for 
the  current  year  is  for  $38  billion  more. 
Many  say  it  is  likely  to  reach  $45  billion. 
Thus,  we  will  have  had  at  least  $110  bil- 
lion in  deficit  spending  for  these  4  years. 
There  is  no  justiflcatlan  for  adding  hun- 
dreds of  minions  more  to  this  burdqn  by 
increasing  milltai-y  aid  programs  above 
last  year's  level — military  aid  to  foreign 
coimtrtes,  may  I  emphasize. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  any  addi- 
tional authorizations  for  economic  aid 
other  than  $100  million  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  work  in  Banglarte^.  Eco- 
nomic aid  programs  were  authorined  for 
2  years  in  the  1971  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  This  is  a  military  aid  bill.  It  author- 
izes a  total  of  $I.4fi  bilUc»  for  the  three 
major  programs:  $600  million  for  mili- 
tary grant  aid,  $550  million  for  support- 
ing assistance  or  budget  subsidies,  and 
$400  million  for  financing  military  credit 
sales.  In  each  case  the  amount  is  the 
same  as  Ck>ngress  voted  last  year — that 
la.  for  fiscal  1972. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
compiurative  chart  and  other  pertinent 
explanatory  tables  printed  in  the  Raooso 

following  my  reniartcs. 

The  PRZaiDIIfG  OFFICES.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FUIiBRiaHT.  I  wish  to  paint  out, 
howevo-,  that  Itw  $1.4S  binkm  in  mili- 
tary assistance  recommended  in  this  bill 
is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  $5.6  bil- 
lion mlUtary  assistance  package  pro- 
gramed by  the  executive  branch  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  bill  does  not  in- 
clude, for  example.  $2.0  billion  or  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  the  Korean  forces  Ih 
Vietnam,  ship  loans  of  $39.6  million.  $4S0 
million  in  excess  equipment  at  eusqulsi- 
tion  cost,  or  most  of  the  costs  of  sup- 
porting the  47  U.S.  military  mlBslons 
abroad.  When  Oovemment  cash  sales 
and  oommercial  sales  are  included,  the 
estimated  total  flow  of  arms  and  supplies 
abroad  this  fiscal  year  adds  up  to  $8.5 
billion,  almost  five  times  the  aiK>roprla- 
Uons  to  be  authorized  by  this  bUl. 

I  wUl  not  take  the  Senate's  time  to 
list  the  policy  proTlslons  in  the  hill.  They 
are  detailed  in  the  committee  report. 
With  the  exception  of  two  provisions 
added  by  the  committee  and  a  dlght  re- 
vision tn  Senator  Brookz's  amendment, 
policy  provisions  are  exactly  as  they  were 
in  S.  3390  when  it  was  defeated.  Senator 
Brooks's  amendment,  as  adopted  by  the 
committee,  is  the  revised  version  he  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bfU.  It  reflects  the  Senate's  action  on  his 
amoidment  to  the  military  procurement 
bill  in  that  it  requires,  as  a  condition  for 
completion  of  the  U.S.  wlQidrawal  from 
Indochina,  an  accounting  for  Americans 
TTiiwriwg  In  action  in  addition  to  the  ear- 
lier requirement  for  the  release  of  U.8. 
prisoners  of  war. 
The  two  new  subetanttire  jwovlclaiu 
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added  by  the  committee  would :  Wn* 
earmark  $60  million  In  approprlattcmB 

for  eoonamic  Mri«t«o«« '<"  ^P^jSSr 
and  rehaWlltatlon  to  the  Philippines. 

and  second,  cut  off  funds  for  any  coun- 
try which  Infuses  to  allow  American 
newsmen  aoce«i  to  military  5j»«..con- 
atructed  or  maintained  by  U3.  funds. 
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from  which  U.S.  personnel  carry  out  mili- 
tary operations.  The  latter  provision,  al- 
though general  In  application,  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  American  newsmen 
have  proper  access  to  U.S. -operated  bases 

in  Thailand. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  will  be  no  less 
controversial  than  the  one  the  a«iate 

EXHIBIT  1 
COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  FORtlSN  AID  ITEMS 
[In  milKons  of  dollin] 


Anally  rejected  after  4  weMs  of  desul- 
tory consideration  last  July.  However, 
every  Member  should  know  by  now  the 
issues  involved  in  this  bilL  I  hope  that 
those  who  plan  to  offer  amendments  will 
do  so  promptly  so  that  the  Senate  can 
dispose  of  this  bill— one  way  or  an- 
other—without unnecessary  delay. 


Proflim 


COMIWttM 

raoomnwo- 

datlon  and 

ipproprta- 

tioatanl 

ywr  1972 


Ex«cutiv«  S  J390 » 
brincli  detMttd  in 
requMt  Stnitt 


H.R.  16029 


1.  Grint  BMlJUfy  iJUsUnca 

2.  Suppoftlni  awtUne* 

3.  UHliUry  cr»«lll  s»l«» 

(i)  A v*Pt*  <*'''** 

Total  ••earrty  assrianea. 


500 

1550 

400 

•(SiO) 


780 

844 

527 

(629) 


600 

•68& 

435 

'(600) 


»735 

>  769 

527 

'(629) 


Prograin 


Committte 
itcomman- 
dation  and 
appropria- 
tion fiscal 
yaar  1972 


Eiacutiva 
branch 
raquast 


S.  3390  as 

dabattdin 

Sanata 


H.R.  16029 


1.450 


2,151 


1,720 


2.031 


4.  Bangladash  assistanca 

Total  sacunty  and  economic. 
I 


MOO 


100 


100 


100 


1.550 


2,251 


1.820 


2,131 


I  ISO  000,000  aarmarkad  tor  Israal. 

i$3o6,0o6,OOOa«rfMrtwdhw  l«««»-         _, 

-  J200  000  OOO  waa  appropclaM  i«  fiical  Y^  IWZ- 


«  «5  000,000  earmarkad  for  Israel.  ..>h.,. 

»  SmOOO  for  Na»al  training  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


TABLE  l.-COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  FOREIGN  AID  MONEY  ITEMS 
lln  miHions  ol  ddlars) 


Appropria- 
tion fiscal 

y««r  1972       Adminis- 
(o,„i^>j         rS     H.R.  16029 
Item  ' 

-^  un  Q  7ja0  730.0 

1.  Grant  m«HwT  «»*»»««:„■  - vv-- -  *"• " 

(a)  Nival  trainifti,  wartifB  n""*  5  0 

2.  Supportini  a»»ttane« *~-" 

(a)  Eartnarked  itwat:  „  ».  (50. 0) 

h)  Rttinwi.  Cambodia      ^'^    ' 

h)  RihifM  aad  hunMKartaa 

aUiii  Sorth  Viotaaw    

(4)  Aid  to  South  Vlo«iiam«sa  -  q, 

(5)  P»i»t»  Sv'ritry  (Mm-  ,  j^ 

Saifon 


Soaate 

comnittae 
recommen- 
dation 


500.0 


Item 


Apprepris- 
tna  fiscal 
yaar  197 

(or  e lilting 
law) 


Adminis- 
tration 
request 


Senate 

committee 

recommen- 

H.R.  16029  dition 


550.0 

(50.0) 
(2-0) 

(70.0) 

(5.0) 

(.7) 


3.  Military  credit  sales           , ♦«•  g 

(a)  AOf«P»« "•<1'"=*'''"* '(^"^ 

ToUl  security  assistance t.*^^ 

Bangladesh  assistance ^-0 

Total  security  and  iwnomic    i,6au.u 


527.0 
(629.0) 


527.0 
>  (629.0) 


4oao 

I  (550.0) 


2,151.0         2  031.0         1,450.0 


100.0 
2.251.0 


100.0 
2.131.0 


loao 

1,550.0 


CEILINGS 


1.  (iambodia    

2.  Excaas  defense  articles .......---- 

3  Military  and  aid  salea  to  Latin  America. 


3«1.0  .. 

ISS.O 

100.0 


245.0 
150.0 


330.0 

275.0 

245.0 

150.0 

1150.0 

150.0 

SnO,  OOO.  000  earmarkad  lor  Israel. 


TABLE  II -MILITARY  AND  RELATED  ASSISTANCE  AND 
ARMS  SALES  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  (EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  ESTIMATES) 


I  Also  examptt  caah  sales  from  the  ceiling. 

TABLE  III  -MILITARY  AID  FUNDED  THROUGH  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET  FOR  ALU  ED  FORCES  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA  ^^  ^j||.^^^  ^^  ^^i^^jj 


ADMunt 
'"*'l"MUiUry  aaairtanc.  grant,    ^^'ZZ 

|[3Sr^-:;;:::;;:::-l»;i 

1  WlSyStaSS^Dbb  f.ndad..-::'.  ■  2. 924. 700. 000 
"^t^.'^:'*"^.'"^-.  ». 460,016.000 


Fiscal  year- 


1971 


l»72 


1973 


South  Vietnam. 

Korea 

Laos 

Utailand 

Total... 


1.848.9 
208.2 
155.8 
113.0 


1,824.1 
188.9 
240.3 
66.1 


2,431.2 

133.5 

260.0 

0) 


2,325.9         2.339.1  2,924.7 


I  Valued  at  ona-third  acquisition  cast. 


1  MiUUry  aid  for  Thailand  to  t>e  funded  from  the  MAP  pro- 
gram. 


TABtE  .V.-M.UTA.Y  AND  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  DATA.  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  PROGRAM  REGIONAL  SUMMARY 

llnthousandsoldollarsl 


Security  programs 


MUitary 
assistanca  grants 


Foreign  miirtary 
credit  sales 


Suaimafy,atlproirtn>s. 


819.700 


629.000 


Excess  detansa 

articles' 


245,000 


Military  service 
funded 


Ship  loans  > 


Total  military 


AID  sttpporttnc 
ayistance 


2. 924. 700 


39,600 


4,668,000 


879,418 


Total  security 
5.537,418 


lA 

AflL 

Wt 

NCSA 

EAindPAC 

Ottiar ..-^ 

Adw^itrakva  and  eMw  «c 
.State 


20.380  75.000 

17,975  14.500 

10,2J»  

142. 9U  443,000 

S42.9a  K.SOO 

K.m 


2.500 
3.500 
8,000 

68.000 
163.000 


900 


2. 924. 700 


tt.200 

11,000 

9.500 


98.700  . 
39,975  . 
30.499 

664.952 

3.732.628 

85,246 


12.500 

90.000 

743,800 

28,200 

4,9U 


98,700 
39.975 
U.999 

754,952 

.476,421 

113.446 

4.9U 
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Davatopment  and  humanitarian  eeanemic  programs 


Aiiiiey  tar  IntfCMtlonal  Davatopmant 


Davatopment/ 

humanitarian 

asnstaace' 


CouMaseacy 
fund  aad 

Intemetionel 
narcotics 
control' 


AID 
devotopment 

and 
humanitarian 

total 


Peace  Corps 


Public  Law 
4*0 


International 
financial 


Total 
economic 


Total  military  and  eoooomic, 
fiacei  year— 


1973 


1972 


Summery,  ail  programs. 


1,598.976 


72,800 


1,671,776 


72,200 


1,099.789 


920.000 


3,  763, 765 


9.301,183 


LA.. 
AFR. 
EUR- 


389. 416 
173,209 


389.416 

173.209 


NESA 

EAindPAC 

Other     :--^--- 

Administritive  and  other 
expenses.  State. 


347,204 

188.857 

•500,290 


15.000 

2,200 

55,600 


362,204 
191,057 
555,890 


18.913 
23, 149 
10 
7,400 
12,352 
10,376 


106.559 
134,310 
850 
390.978 
US,  494 
21.600 


920,000 


514,888 
330,668 
860 
760, 5» 
&U.903 
1.507.866 


613.588 

370.643 

41,859 

1.615.532 
5,125,331 
1,621,312 

4.918 


7,439.099 

521,970 
352.  SS8 

78,247 
1,292.250 

4,036.862 
1, 145. 470 

4,4«2 


I  In  legal  valua— at  H  acreage  class  aoquisition  costs. 

1  Includes  AID  adminlftrabveexpanias. 

s  Indudescontingency  fund  and  international  narcohca  control  funds. 


<  Includes  International  Devatopment  Aaaodation,  letar-Amarican  Davtiopoiant  Bank,  aad 
Aaian  Davatopmant  Bank. 


MIUTARY  AND  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  DATA.  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  PROGRAM  BY  COUNTRY 
[In  thouaanda  of  dollan] 


Security  programs 


Economic  progrMBt 


Military  Foreign 

atsis-  military 

tanoa  credit 

grants  sales 


MHItary  programs 


Excess 

MiliUry 

detenee 

service 

Ship 

artide*' 

funded 

loans  1 

AID 
support- 
ing 
ToUl         aaait- 
military  '   we 


Agency  for  Internetianei 
Davetapmant 

D«ve*op-  ,^ 

mant/hu-  Ottier  programs 

meni-  I  ntema-                 

tarian  tional 

Total         aasia-  narcotics                    Peace 

security         tanca  control  Total     Corps 


Public 

Law 
480 


Total 
economic 


TMH 

■^ 
economic 
fiscal  yaar    fiaeal 
1973 


ToW 

military 

and 


m 


Latin  America..-.    20.300      75.000        2,500 


900 


98,700 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

CoitiRIca 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecindor 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras.. 

Inter- American 

programs 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

ROCAP 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Carbbean  recionel... 
EMnomic  re^nel 

prog  rami 

Regional  military 

costs 


550 

4,873 

988 

1.114 
778 

"i'43S" 

1,000 

805 

1.736 


734 


87 

1,045 

527 

791 

820 


500 


15.000  .. 

4.000 
15,000  

5,000  200 

10,000  100 


100 
300 
100 
200 


900 


2.000 


2.000 


5,000 


100 


100 
100 
200 


15. 550  . 

9,373  . 
15,988  . 

7,214 
10.878 

■"i;535' 

1,300 

905 

3,936 


834 


2,087 

1,145 

627 

991 

5,820 


98,700      389,416 389.416    18.913      106.559  514, 8«8  613,588  528.970 

16.047 

9,700  27,914  37. 2r  50.061 

'2,625       21,870  32,795  48,783  38.  OT 

418          4.8G0  6,128  13.342  1S.3S4 

1,8«        21.730  102.228  US,  JOS  122.0|l 

765         1.026  2.851  2,851  3.336 

500       17.705  29.805  31.340  27.  U5 

1,135         4,889  2a  567  21.867  lim 

483            900  15,533  16.438  18.|M 

785          2,637  27,752  31.  («  If  687 

1,780  11,880  11,816  14.072 

1,251  7,251  7,2S1  4.211 

972  20.178  21,012  T.W 


15,550  . 

9,373 
15,988 

7,214 
10,878 

"K535' 

1,300 

90S 

3,936 


834 


2,017 

1,145 

627 

991 

5,820 


18,214  . 

8,300  . 

850  . 

78,600  . 

1,060  . 
11,600  . 
14,543  . 
14, 150  . 
24,350 
10. 100 

6,000  . 
18,242 

16.810 
10,849 

""7,'566' 
22,295 
7.094 
13,747 
27,700 


18,214  . 
8.300 

8S0 
78,600 

1.060 
11.600 
14.543 
14,150 
24.350 
10, 100 

6,000 
18.2a 

16,810 
10,849 

"7,"  500" 

22,295 

7,0»4 

13,747 

27,7ro 


964 

"'at' 

"iie" 

""4i8' 

1,766 
203 


1,460 
870 


2.000 
15,000 


500 


3.960 
15.870 


3,960 
15.870 


24,500 
500 

20.350 

31.992 


24,500 
500 

20.350 


92 

1,580 
1,012 


450 
...... 

1,010 
2,712 
8,460 
153 
90 
3.540 

■•■«28" 


27,914 
32,795 

6,128 
102.228 

2.851 
29,805 
2a  567 
15,533 
27,752 
11, 8» 

7,251 
2a  178 

16,810 
12,137 

■  8,344 

a,  375 
10.224 
23.973 
28,056 
90 
28,132 
2.010 
21,788 


31.992     2,935 34,927 


15,550 

37.  ar 

48,783 

13.342 

113.106 

2,851 

31.340 

21,867 

16.431 

31.(11 

11,811 

7,2S1 

21,012 

16,810 

12.137 

2.017 

9,4« 

24,002 
11,215 
29.793 
21,056 
90 
32.012 
17,980 
21. 7n 

34,927 


687 


687 


687 


617 


14.611 
6.202 

750 
14,070 

17,  sn 

11,646 
31,315 

11.417 

M 

5.3r 

It.  191 
11,342 

3S,0D2 

5,211 


Near  East  and 
South  Asia.. 


142.952    U3,000     68.000 


11,000       664,952       90,000       754,952      347,204      15,000    362.204      7,400      390,976      780,580    1,515.512    1.2«.251 


Afghanistan        

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Greece 

India 

Iran 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Nepal 

PakisUn 

Saadi  Arabia     

Southern  Yemen 

Syrie 

Turkey 

Yemen 

Etonofflic  recional 

progrema^ENTC. 
Refionel  military 

coats  * 
Unallocatad.'.!I 


215  

15  

■9,'554'"55."666"'25."506' 

234 

492 


1 


215 

15 

'5.966 »,»i".'.'.y.'.'.'..'. 

234 

492      

— ::: 50.000 

■ 40.000 


243  

(•)        O 

"88,'6ii  ■  ■  iS.WO" "  ■  40.0)6" 


29 

243 


215 

15 

~9S,'9M': 
234 
412  . 
50,000 
40,000 

29' 

243 


6,720 


99,590 


1,200 

"i,Mi" 

79,800 


6,720     l,4n 


98,590 


1,200 


tJ: 


881 

880 


3,211 
1.300 


1.191 


5.100       148.711 


ia,711       43,000 
5.0U 


43.559    373,000        2,500 


411.  OH 


419,059 


110,000 


15,000     58,000  ... 
5.011 

I"Uirii6r666'"' 


24,100 
14,157 
3,9« 

"vixh" 

l.OW 

45.342 

3.041 

5.308 

610 

10S.3S1 

96" 

ai 

U.014 

1.026 

1,362 


32,319 

14. 157 
3,910 

asruV 

2,344 

45.342 

4,242 

5,301 

3,7M 
181.  lU 

90' 

216 

71,014 
1,026 

6.572 

"iifl."666' 


32. 5M 
14,172 

3.910 
95.954 
275.  W 

2.818 
95. 3U 
44,242 

5,M 

3.731 
IK,  411 

ii" 

m 

ai7a 

1.021 

6,SR 

419.091 
110.000 


SI»2B1 

20.110 

3,100 

81.350 

197,221 

7.32S 

181.815 

"90 

281 

in.  441 

1.016 

6,688 

30.2*9 
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SKurity  programs 


Economic  pro(r«ms 


Agtncv  for  InttflialiBMl 
C>«v«lop«Mnt 


MiliUry 

MStU- 

tnca 
grints 


Fortifn 
military 

CfWltt 
$*lM 


Military  proiramt 


ElCMS 
dtfcnsa 
arliclci  ■ 


Military 
s»rvic« 
tumM 


Ship 
loans' 


Total 
military 


AID 

support- 
ing 
assist- 
anca 


Total 
sacynty 


m«nt/hu- 

mani- 

1 ntarna- 

tarian 

tional 

assist- 

narcotics 

anca 

control 

Other  programs 


Total 


Paaca 
Corps 


Public 
Law 
480 


Total 

economic 


Total 

'    military 

and 

economic 

Titca;  y«ar 

1973 


Total 

military 

aad 

economic 

fiscal  year 

!972 


East  Asia  and 
PacitK . . 

Burma         .- 

Cambodia .- 

Ctiina  .Taiwan) 

Hong  Kong 

Indentsia 

KO'M 

Laos 

Malaysia 

Ptiilipp<n«t 

Singapore... 

TIailand... 

Vietnam 

Western  Samoa  — 
Economic  regionli 

programs 

Regional  military 

costs. 


5*2.928      32,500    163.000    2.924.700 


9,500    3.732,628      7*3.800    *.*76.428      1,8,857        2.260    191,057     12.352      445,  *94      6*8,903    5.125,331     4.036,862 


'269.5*1  "." 15.S0O 

7:6*2     55, 000     4«.500 


"22S.'6«i        75, 000 
109.142 


300t041 
105l42 


28.745 
216.710 

181 
20,780 

SS.9S4 


26,000 


4.500 

33.600 

2.000 


133.560 

360,000 


700 


3.000 

«  566  ■"" 

5S,*00    2.  431,  200 


33  245 31245  123,200 

■5766'      413  510 <13.510  28,600 

*               362  000  '49.800  411.800  870 

181            181  

•ia66"        27.580  :: 27,580  20,565 

M.^ii*'      K,'666"'  jj  CM  2.145      "i.MO 

'.'."..  2,48«!600      585.000    3  06t  600  345           508 


123,200 

28,600 

1,570 


20.565 

"3,145 
8*6^ 


2,908 

1.971 

1,568 
525 


621 

621 

30, 018 

30, 018 

126 

126 

87,920 

211.120 

142,500 

173,294 

3.429 

4,999 

968 

3,866 

33.800 

56,336 

45 

45 

15.657 

20, 370 

130,  420 

131.266 

525 

621 

330.059 

109.142 

126 

244,  365 

58^.804 

416.799 

4.047 

83.916 

45 

110.42* 

3  200,866 

525 


621 

246,437 

100.762 

126 

239.967 

585.369 

294.996 

4.214 

83,629 

670 

105.599 

2,  352, 412 

449 


8.400 


375        12. 500 


12. 875 


I,  400       13, 131 

It  875 


13. 131 


16,  317 


Alrici. 

Botswana 

Burundi 

Cameroon. 

Central  African 

Republic 

Chad        

Congo  (Branaville).. 

Dahomey 

Etiuopia 

Gabon     

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  CoaaL 

Kenya 

Laosotho 

Ubaria 

Malagasy 

Malawi    

Mail.         

Mauntanis.,,, 

Mauritius.... 

Moiocco - 


17.975     18.500 


,as„  3;.975      173.209 173.209    23,149      134.jl0^^68_37aM3__  j52J3g 


9.450 
920 
380 

210 

110 

1.800 

390 

1,134 

980 

13.260 

4.970 


10. 142 
920 

1,080 

210 

591 

1.800 

839 

18,988 


10, 142 
920 
1.08C 

210 

591 

1.800 

839 

32, 127 


1, 


Niger 

Nigeria ., 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

SeycMles 

Sieira  Leone 

Somali  Republie. 

Sudan — 

Swaziland 

Tanzania ■ 

Toip • 

Tunisia ^ 

Ufinda 

Upper  Volta 

Zaua 

Zambia -- 

Economic  regional 
'         programs 

Central  West  Africa. - 

ta»t  Africa 

Seuttiern  Africa 

Africa  Regional 

ftnional  military 
costs  ■ 

Salf-Help  pioiects. 
Europe 10.299 


24 

•-'-TV 

.    9^ai 


350 
810 
773 
390 
510 
180 

1,580 
170 

1,305 
42,000 

1.575 
630 
360 

1,683 
60 

1.740 
450 
180 


1,370 

704 

550 

723 

32. 140 

441 

180 

508 

3.200 

1,012 

3,200 

320 

1  363 

1.363 

47, 975 

*8,030 

4  970 

4,970 

?,17S 

2,176 

5,996 

5.996 

2.072 

2.072 

3.543 

9.542 

510 

510 

655 

655 

1,820 

1.870 

1,170 

1,170 

1.460 

1.460 

60.  Ill 

60.  Ill 

2.20* 

2,204 

24.500 

24,500 

360 

360 

2,40* 

2,429 

60 

60 

3.423 

3,423 

450 

450 

180 

180 

479 

479 

7.700 

7,770 

1,254 

1,254 

36,013 

36,013 

3.151 

3  151 

3,708 

3,708 

11.162 

15,117 

320 

320 

24.085 

24,085 

1.600 

1,600 

8.200 

8,200 

23.90* 

23  904 

21,752 

2.050 

2,050 

850 


860 


*9, 859 


10,042 
920 
979 

210 

522 

1,800 

775 

32,099 

"■i,'367 
30,896 
4  984 
2,057 
5,343 
1.606 
10.408 
510 
656 
2.418 
1,170 
1,602 
49,299 
2,119 
25.797 
360 
2,910 
60 
3,281 
4SD 
45 
410 
3,270 
1,153 
46,969 
5,913 
3.635 
7,903 
320 


29.900 
5.805 
14  435 
16998 

19.802 

1,700 

781*7 


NitatM 

Spein 

United  Kinalom. 

Regiooal  mditaiy 

costs 


2.000 
6,000 


24  .. 

I       '* 

iMO" 

ii'Mo^. 

■■■2.666^:: 

.30.861 

■9,500 

3.666' 

2,600 

9,500 

2.906 

33,861 

10 


650 
266^ 


109 


IM 


109 


ai      w 


24 

650 

2,500 

9,710 

2,905 

33,861 


109 


1  In  legal  value-  at  l,  average  class  acquisition  costs. 
I    Includes  AID  administrative  expenses.  .    ,  1  _j. 

I  Includes  contintency  (und  and  international  narcotics  conuollunds. 
.  InSolSrs   l^e3onal   Development   Association,  Inter- American   Development  Bank  and 
Asian  Development  Banit, 


>  Claaatfted. 

''  Self-Help  funds  only. 

■  Includes  classified  countries. 


13 
800 

■9,769 

35, 177 

32.374 
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OTHSX  Pn«K)«M  or  THB  BHi 

In  .ddttlon  to  atrthortslnc  **y***^*l?*? 

thiiblU&laodoestheroUowlng: 

**^?  Wwe.  th*t  101  tw^  "^!^^S 
.nor«>rl»t«l  tot  UnW«J  Bbt*M  force,  with 

rf^  only  for  the  purpose  at  wlth^wlng 
05Pre»und.  n*yal  awl  *«r  foroe-  *««J  7^ 
^^^.   itnd  Cambodia   and   prot«t«B« 

8^'  forces  M  they  are  withdrawn.  WJth- 
M«wJ  of  all  VS.  force.  In  thoa.  oountale. 
^  be  complet^l  within  four  vaoaKbM  tttn 
?^date  ofenactment  of  the  bill  prorJd^l 
Sw  18  a  releaae  within  the  ««»-««'*^  g^ 
rtod  erf  aU  American  prlK>nar«  b«»ld  by  the 
S^eroment  of  North  Vlrtnam  and  all  force. 
aUled  with  that  government; 

2  reoulree  that  future  agreement,  with 
fowlgToountne.  relating  to  Y.f^^!*"?!!! 
mmury  installation,  be  submitted  to  the 
senate  for  ita  adTloe  and  C5on»ent; 

3  prohlblta  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  to  carry  out  the  military  b«ie  agree- 
n»nt  with  Portugal  untU  the  agreement  ha. 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  In  treaty  form: 

4  impoee  a  $376  million  celling  for  flaoal 
vetf  1B73  on  VS.  obligation,  in.  for.  or  on 
behalf  1973  on  U.S.  obligation,  in.  for.  or  on 
VS.  air  operatlona  and  South  Vietnamese  op- 
eration, in  CJambodla; 

5  with  the  exception  of  training  aMlrt- 
ance.  It  prohibits  U.S.  Government  mUltwy 
u(d.tanoe  or  »le8  to  the  nation,  erf  South 

Asia;  A.*. 

6  requires  specific  authorization  for  the 
flnancing  of  any  foreign  forces  operating  in 

Thailand;  »  *_ 

7.  prohibit,  transfer  of  Agency  for  lnt«- 
natlonal  Development  development  aMlat- 
snce  or  dlfla.ter  relief  fund,  for  um  for  mlU- 
tarv  or  supporUng  aMlstance  ptirpoae.; 

8  prohibits  transfer  of  foreign  a«tetance 
fund,  to  other  agenc4ea  except  a.  reinOJurae- 
ment  for  serrtoee  rendered; 

9  urges  the  President  to  initiate  irtan- 
nlng  for  postwar  relief  and  rrtiatollltation  m 
Indochina  with  wapbatia  on  the  United 
Nation,  a.  a  channel  for  a»latance; 

10  extends  the  n^axlmum  repayment  pe- 
riod for  nrfUtary  credit  sale,  from  ten  to 
twenty  years;  _.*.».._ 

11  require,  a  report  to  CongrcM  within 
sU  months  on  lUegal  international  tralllc  In 
narcotics;  . 

12.  requires  specific  authorlaatlon  m 
agreements  with  foreign  countrte.  for  uae 
of  proceeds  from  Pood  for  Peace  Mies  a. 
grants  for  military  purpoM.; 

13.  earmarlts  .60  million  of  funds  made 
avaUable  for  development  a«l.tance  to  be 
UMd  for  flood  reUef  and  related  purpoM.  in 
the  Philippines;  and 

14.  prohibit,  aid  to  oovintrie.  which  do  not 
provide  access  to  VS.  newsmen  to  military 
baM.  which  were  oonatructed  or  are  main- 
tained with  VS.  ftind.  and  from  which  VS. 
personnel  carry  out  military  opecattona. 

GRXZCX 


ent  adrntalstratton  •nd  the  jqnta.  that 
miUUry  tlaa  between  the  twe  gorein- 
ment»  have  been  steadily  stmifthenea 
over  the  past  3  years.  The  most  recent 
example  of  this  la  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreMsoit  providing  for  the  perman«it 
basing  of  XJ3.  naval  untts  In  Ore^  porU. 

In  light  of  these  develomnents,  it  is 
IntereetJng  to  note  the  comments  of 
private  American  obeerverB  about  the 
increasing  repression  of  political  freedom 
in  Greece.  There  recoitly  came  to  r^ 
attention  an  article  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  the  July  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  a  magaalne  not  noted  for  brtng 
opptmed  to  governments  like  that  m 
Greece.  Usually  the  articles  In  that  mag- 
azine are  quite  sympathetic  to  Qreece. 

The  author.  David  Reed,  obeerves  that 
Greece — 

The  country  which  In  claaileal  time,  gave 
the  world  the  concept  of  democracy  ha. 
become  a  dlctatorAklp,  ruled  by  a  former 
colonel  who.  with  a  handful  of  other  colonels, 
depoeed  a  parliamentaur  government  in  a 
ooup  d'etat.  Though  rightist  In  ouUook  the 
new  government  .harea  many  of  the  reprei^ 
slve  factor,  of  the  Oommunlat  regUnaa  « 
Eastern  Europe 


countries,  most  at  which  are  nond«M>- 
cratic  In  nature. 

It  is  an  InlMeettog  point,  11  we  jodge 
the  military  akl  program  against  ^at 
we  are  trying  to  accoogdlah  toy  ujuijadtng 
military  assistance  all  around  the  world. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we 
should  take  a  new  look  at  the  Jastlflca- 
tlon  for  this  ov«-all  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oallfernla 
wishes  to  ask  me  a  question  or  two.  and 
then  I  intend  to  oflw  sua  amendment. 


iy72) 


Mr.  FUUBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  item  which  I  think  is  relevant 
at  ttiis  time.  It  is  the  question  of  aid  to 
Greece.  There  is  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  in  tl»  Mil  for  Greece. 

It  has  beoi  almost  2  years  since  the 
State  Department  asserted  that  "the 
trend  toward  a  constitutional  order  is 
established  in  Greece. "  Since  then  a 
succession  of  high  administratiwa  officials 
have  visited  Athens  and  voiced  their  ap- 
proval of  the  military  junta.  The  most 
recent  of  these  was  the  Secretary  of 
State  who  chose  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Athens  to  praise  the  Greek  contribu- 
tion to  NATO. 

It  is  not  surprising,  given  the  affinity 
of  political  philosophy  between  our  uree- 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Reed's  article  be  printed  In  the  Ricobb 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  rwnarks.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  read  it  in  order  to  gain 
a  clearer  idea  of  presoit  conditions  in 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gahbmll).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ^^     ^    . 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  connection,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  R«corb 
at  the  conclusion  (rf  my  remarka  a  recent 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Tlmee 
of  September  21.  1972,  written  hy 
Kathleen  Teltsh.  entitled  "UJN.  Unit  Said 
To  R^jort  Greeks  Violate  Human 
Rights."  This  article  is  the  meet  curr«it 
one  I  have  seai  as  to  the  way  human 
beings  are  being  treated  l«r  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.)  .     .    ,, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  out  of  64  countries  whteh 
receive  assistance,  25  are  governed  by 
military  dictatorships  or  governments 
with  no  open  political  opposition.  I  re- 
peat, 25  out  of  64  countries.  I  may  say 
that  among  the  25  are  boom  of  the  major 
recipients  of  our  lari^ss. 

It  is  a  rather  interesting  commentary 
that  here  we  are,  profeesing  to  be  a  dem- 
ocratic country  and  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  free  raiterprlse  and  free 
political  institutions.  We  say  that.  Om: 
leaders  say  that,  m  fact,  we  profess  that 
we  are  fighting  the  war  in  VletEUun— or 
rather.  I  should  say,  we  are  slaughtering 
the  defeoseieBs  inhabitants  of  that  ia»> 
fortunate  land  from  *  mdMs  up  with  our 
B-SS's— IB  the  iwme  of  democracy  and 
free  political  choice. 

Yet  in  this  bill,  25  countries — and  that 
is  almost  50  percent— who  are  recipients 
of  our  aid.  are  nondemocratic  countries: 
that  is.  they  are  authoritarian  in  nature. 
I  may  say,  too,  that  about  80  percent 
of  the  aid  in  this  bitt  is  destined  for  10 


EKBian'  1 

[Prom  the  Reader'.  Digest.  July 
OxKscs:  OfTTCtMt  or  Euaora 
(By  David  Raed) 

On  Chrlatma.  Bve  of  1»70.  Chlstoa  Sartae- 
takla.  the  Oreek  magistrate  whoM  courageous 
mvertlgatton  of  a  politUjal  murder  wa.  de- 
picted m  the  multJaward-wlnnlng  Mm  "Z," 
wa.  arrested  In  Athens  by  Qreece'.  dreaded 
miUtary  police.  They  had  no  warrant;  the 
regUne  that  now  rule.  Greece  mroely  su.- 
pected  that  he  wa.  mvcrfved  with  an  oppoal- 
tion  group  and  wanted  him  Intarrogated. 
Only  month,  later  dtd  hJs  family  learn  what 
had  hJOT»enad  to  him.  For  aU  day.  and  nlghla 

he  had  bean  forced  to  rtand  at  attention, 
without  food.  Whenever  he  started  to  topple, 
guard,  beat  him  upright.  There  followied  47 
day.  in  wlltary  conflnwment  before  he  waa 
transferred  to  a  regular  prlaon.  Ftoatty.  11 
month,  after  hlo  arrest,  he  wa.  released. 

The  Sartcetakl.   caaa   1.  typical  of  Oreok 
Justice  today.  The  country  which  In  ctoMtnal 
tuna,  gave  the  world  the  coDoept  of  democ- 
racy ha.  become  a  dlcfeatooAilp.  nilad  by  a 
former  ctrtonel  who.  with  a  baDdfnl  ai  other 
colonel.,  depoeed  a  parliaviMitacy  go*«m- 
ment  In  a  coup  d'itmt.  Tho«gb  rlghtlat  la 
outlook,  the  new  govwnment  abacaa  many  of 
the  reprewlve  feature,  of  the  cotnmu^at  re- 
gUna.  of  Eaatern  Europe.  Foe  Qjaaoe's  8.6 
mUlton  people.  aU  poUtlcal  activity  baa  beeo 
banned.  Martial  law  rcmalna  In  fceee  m  tlia 
m«.<n  cities.  With  raspeot.  often  held  ladeg- 
nltaly  without  arralgiUBent  or  ^>arge.  ■oow 
poUtleal  prtatmer.  have,  ltt»  awaetakla.  been 
subjected  to  torture.  Other  paraooa  have  bean 
forced  to  live  in  remote  vUlages  vaOar  poMoe 
surveillanoe.  The  pre«  has  bean  Mtnoad.  A 

network  of  informer.  ih»1«"  «*  *^  nation.^ 

Shadow  of  P*a«.  Yet.  to  the  more  than  two 
mimon  tourlata  who  flock  to  view  tba  gioclaa 
of  ancient  Greece  each  year,  tteae  ''«*»  •f" 
peou  are  not  apparent.  Tban  ara  no  *»■ 
in  the  street.,  no  Mtldlara  In  evldeaea.  Tna 
atmoi^hen  1.  friendly— indeed,  alrnoet  atracy- 
one  m  Qreece,  apart  from  a  uuU  mloorny 
of  communisU  and  other  laftlsU.  1.  stroogiy 
pro-west,  pro-A».rtoan. 

Pra^Mrtty'.  f  aoe  l.  on  the  land.  I*at  year, 
tba  stom  national  pcoduot  roae  I9  an  Im- 
pne^e  7A  percent— with  InflaUoo  »>•»  to 
^ly  three  peccant.  Athena  atoree  tedge  wltt 
eoods  ^^^  stu^pen.  In  the  lata  evanlBg.  tba 
city,  tavema*  are  fllled  aa  pecpla  dlna  to 
racv  bowaouM  mualc. 

Under  the  surface,  however,  there  la  a  pro- 
found malalae.  OrdlnarUy  the  moat  voluble 
ot  people  whan  It  coma,  to  poUtlcal  dtooaa- 
skao.  Oiaaka  now  faU  aUent  when  atrangacs 
an  within  earahot.  Telepbonea  a«a  sMumiwI 
to  be  ti«>ped.  Prcmlnent  llgu»aa  of  tha  f  ormar 
parllaiaantary  govemaaant  mt  that  thay  axe 
followed  by  pUUnotothaaiiian.  yOima.  aome«wia 
dftHumeara.  even  U  only  for  a  f •»  houra.  rala- 
^HiVutomatlcaUy  a»aaM  that  taa  haabaen 
an»atad.Fw  good  reason:  <*»•*■  »>»»»*^;*^ 
orison  Mntanoe.  of  up  to  tan  yaaia  maiwy 
for  holding  maetlnga  or  dlatrUiutlBg  laaAata. 
In  one  caaa  «bat  no  Qfeek  nawaman  wlU 
MM  forget.  John  Kapsta.  •*««  «f  «»  "^ 
daf ooct  uumiminr  KtKmo^  waa  ^vaa  a  fl.va- 
Tear    rt"*-»~^    (ha   waa   relaaMrt    attar,  14 
moBtha)  fw  basing  pubUabed  a,  brief  Inter- 
Tlaw  with  John  ZigA^  a  toaaat  oablnat  mto- 
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m  irhloh  Zlgdls  urgad  tiM  iwtcntlon 

of  parllAinentcry  govarnmmt.  (Zlglllt  hlm- 
hU  got  «V4  ye^n-)  'I^*  ^*>**^  *<■*  ooaTlotMl 
unttor  a  lubU*  pno  l»w  tbat  forbUU  pub- 
llrtiing  ftnyttUng  vlilcli  m*y  cr«at«  pubUo 
"Mutlrty." 

t>rom«tbaua  TTnbound.  When  tb»  oolonela 
struck  in  Apm  1067,  tlwy  dAlmwl  that  they 
did  ao  "to  Mive  tba  country  from  conunu- 
alsm."  But  faw  paopla  In  Oraace  ballave  tliat 
Buob  a  tbraat  axlatad.  In  actual  fact,  the 
nr^n.nm\m  had  b«an  plotting  a  takaorer  for 
yean.  Democracy  waa  dearly  In  trouble,  but 
instead  of  saving  It,  the  colonels  merely 
flnlihed  It  off. 

For  elgbt  years,  until  IMS,  Qreece  bad  had 
a  strong  and  stable  parllamantary  goTom- 
ment  under  Prima  Minister  Constantlne 
Karamanlla.  After  bU  defeat,  however,  the 
country  slid  Into  growing  chaoe.  Political 
strlkea  and  riotous  demonstrations  erupted 
almost  dally.  An  election  was  scheduled  for 
May  I9fl7,  which  was  virtually  certain  to  put 
the  late  Oeorge  Papandieou.  a  f comer  prime 
minuter.  In  power.  Although  Papandreou  waa 
a  moderate,  many  people  feared  that  bis  son 
and  political  heir  apparent,  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou, would  eventually  turn  Oreece  Into  a 
left-leaning  state. 

The  ensuing  colonels'  revolt  wUl  long  be 
regarded  as  a  maaterpleoe  of  Ita  kind.  A  con- 
tingency plan,  oode-named  "Prometheus," 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  army  general  staff 
to  meet  a  poaalble  national  eniiergenoy  by 
rounding  up  oommunlata  and  other  radicals 
and  by  «-*>^'"b  Q^w  k*y  inatallatlona  sueh  aa 
radio  stations  aiKl  alrporta.  THe  purpoae,  of 
courae.  waa  to  prevent,  not  to  promote,  a 
coup.  But  Just  aa  Prometheua  stole  fire  from 
the  goda.  so  the  colonels  swiped  the  plan 
from  thatr  auparlera.  On  the  nl|^t  of  April  31, 
the  ooUmela  had  the  signal  for  Prometheus 
flaataad  to  poUoe  and  military  units  through- 
out tbm  oouotry.  Mon  than  0,000  persona 
were  antosnatlcally  rounded  up,  and  radio 
Btatlona  and  alrporta  were  selaed.  TYoopa 
under  the  oolonela*  dlxvet  command  picked 
up  cabinet  mlnlaters,  poUtlelana  and  loyalist 
army  oaoars,  and  tanks  sorrounded  the 
palace  of  King  Constantlne. 

Qnaea  waa  then  Introdueed  to  the  man 
who  had  mastwrmlTMlad  the  coup — a  colonel 
named  Oaorge  Papadopouloa.  Like  his  fellow 
ooDsplratora,  Papadopouloa  came  from  rural 
Oreaee,  having  bean  bora- In  1919  In  a  hard- 
scrabble  village  on  the  Peloponneeian  penin- 
sula, the  son  of  a  schoolteacher.  The  only 
avastue  of  advancement  for  a  bright  country 
lad  lay  through  the  army,  and  at  18  he  was 
sent  to  the  national  military  academy.  In  the 
mUl-1880a,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
a  aeoret  society  of  Junior  oAoers,  and  his  oon- 
spUatortal  ambltlona  earned  him  the  nick- 
name "Naaaar."  Iffuch  of  his  career  was  spent 
In  the  murky  world  of  Intelligence.  For  a 
time,  he  served  In  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
the  Oeatral  Int^lgenee  Agency  where,  among 
other  dutlaa,  he  maintained  vlgUanee  against 
thoae  who  would  conspire  against  the  gov- 
ernment. It  waa,  SMne  say,  like  sending  a 
goat  to  guard  the  cabbage. 

At  a  prees  conference  after  the  takeover, 
Papadopouloa  likened  Oreece  to  a  patient 
who  had  to  be  put  under  restraint  for  his 
own  good.  "We  have  a  patient  lying  on  an 
operating  table,"  Papadopouloa  declared.  "If 
you  do  not  tie  him  down,  you  may  lead  htm 
to  his  death  rather  than  to  an  operation  that 
wUl  make  him  recover."  When  several  re- 
portare  rose  at  once  to  aak  questions,  Papa- 
doupoulce  clapped  his  hands  sharply  and 
barked,  "Dont  force  me  to  reetcve  order!" 
The  reportara  sat  down.  All  of  Oreece,  In  fact, 
sat  down. 

Power  and  Papadopouloa.  At  first,  a  IS- 
mstnbar  "revolttttooary  ookokM,"  oompoaed 
ataoost  entirely  of  oolonela  who  had  staged 
the  takeover,  ruled  the  country.  Papa- 
dopouloa operated  behind  the  soenee  as  "first 
ammig  equals."  In  December  19d7,  King 
Oonstantlne,  who  had  opposed  the  colonels 


all  along,  attempted  to  rally  the  army  for  a 
counter-coup.  The  effort  failed,  and  the  king 
want  Into  exile  In  Italy. 

Since  then,  the  colonels  who  lofted  Papa- 
dopoiUoa  to  power  have  all  been  eased  from 
positions  of  direct  authority  and  placed  In 
second-  and  third-ranking  posts.  Papadop- 
ouloa now  Is  prime  minister,  minister  of 
national  defense,  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
and  minister  of  government  policy.  In  every 
government  office  there  are  photographs  of 
King  Constantlne  and  Queen  Anne-Marie;  la 
between,  there  Is  a  slightly  smaller  photo- 
graph of  Papadopouloe.  (The  only  exception 
U  Papadopouloe'  own  office — with  a  picture 
of  Jeeus  between  the  king  and  queen.) 

Shortly  after  assuming  power,  Papadop- 
ouloe had  a  new  oonstltutloa  written,  which 
then  was  submitted  to  the  public  In  a  refer- 
endtun.  Under  martial  law,  no  meaningful 
debate  waa  possible.  Amid  guffaws  from  both 
Oreeks  and  foreigners,  the  regime  announced 
that  92  percent  of  the  voters  had  approved 
the  constitution.  In  any  event,  it  is  not 
taken  seriously  by  the  Oreeks.  The  key 
articles,  dealing  with  civil  liberties  and  par- 
liamentary elections,  have  never  been  im- 
plemented. 

Indeed,  Papadopouloe  has  done  a  thorough 
Job  of  tying  the  "patient"  to  his  operating 
table.  He  rulee  by  decree.  Moet  profeeslonal 
associations,  such  as  thoee  of  doctors  en- 
lawyers,  are  not  allowed  to  cbooee  their  lead- 
ers freely.  In  place  of  normal  political  Ufe, 
Papadopouloe  has  set  up  a  "consultative 
ooCnmlttee."  In  elections  held  last  December, 
soma  10,000  bandplcked  "electors,"  all  of 
them  beholden  to  the  regime  for  their  jobs, 
were  allowed  to  select  60  members  of  the 
committee.  Pf4>adopoulous  then  personally 
choee  15  more  members.  The  committee  has 
no  right  to  initiate  or  reject  legislation;  it 
can  only  chat  about  government  promul- 
gated measuree. 

Greek  labor  leaders  have  been  ousted,  and 
government  app>ointee8  have  been  installed 
in  their  place.  While  workers  theoretically 
enjoy  the  right  to  strike,  there  baa  not  been 
a  single  strike  In  the  five  years  that  Papadop- 
oulos  has  been  In  power.  "No  one  woiUd 
dare,"  a  former  union  leader  says.  Universi- 
ties and  lower  schools  have  been  brou^t 
under  the  thumb  of  the  government,  too,  with 
dissident  prafeesora  and  students  having 
been  purged. 

Such  tactics  have  led  the  rest  c^  the  world 
to  shun  Oreece  as  a  political  leper.  Since  the 
colonels'  coup  five  years  ago,  only  two  for- 
eign   heads    of    state — both    from    African 
countrlee — have  paid  official  visits  to  Athens. 
At  a  meeting  In  1970  of  tte  Council  of  Eu- 
rope—an unofficial  but  inltuentlal  forum  of 
opinion — 16     gov«mment8,    moet    of    them 
members  of  NATO,  accused  the  Greek  regime 
of  "torture  and  other  ill  treatment"  of  po- 
litical prisoners.*   (Certain  that  it  would  be 
expelled.  Greece  bad  previously  withdrawn 
from  the  Council.)   In  another  expression  of 
disapproval,  members  of  the  Common  Market 
have  "frosBen"  Greece's  application  to  Join. 
Consulting  the  Oraolee.   Still,   Greece  re- 
mains In  NATO,  and.  at  a  time  of  growing 
Soviet  naval  penetration  in  the  Medlterra- 
ne«m,  her  abore  faculties  are  much  needed  for 
the  American  Sixth  Fleet.  This  has  caused 
problems  for  U.S.  p>ollcy  makers.  After  the 
coup,  the  United   states  stopped  providing 
heavy  weapons  to  Papadopouloe  in  an  effort 
to  preesure  him  Into  restoring  civilian  rule. 
But  he  refused  to  budge  and,  to  keep  the 
Greek  sector  of  NATO's  defenses  from  fautng 
into  disarray,  full  mliltary  aid  was  resumed 
In    September    1970.    When    Congress   later 
passed   the   foreign-aid   bill   for   fiscal   1973, 
It  prohibited  military  aid  to  Greece   unless 
the  Administration  decided  that  the    'over- 
riding requirements  of  the  national  security 


of  the  United  States"  justlflad  tta  oonttau- 
anos.  On  FMruary  17,  Prsaldant  Ntaon  signed 
sneh  a  statement,  thus  oontlaulng  tb*  pro- 
gram. 

It  appears  that  Papadopoulos  will  be  nm- 
Dlng  Greece  for  a  long  thaa  to  coma.  His 
qwkesman  mainUln  that  80  percent  of  the 
people  support  the  government.  How  they  ar- 
rive at  that  figure  Is  a  mystery,  for  the  regime 
has  new  held  a  free  election.  It  Is  dsar, 
however,  that  some  Greeks,  fed  up  with 
former  parliamentary  squabMlng,  accept  tbe 
current  government — If  only  as  a  leaser  evil. 

Many  of  the  country's  peasant  farmers, 
who  account  for  about  half  the  population, 
also  seem  to  approve,  or  at  least  remain 
supremely  Indifferent.  Oppoaltlon  comas 
moetly  from  Greece's  intaUactuals,  profes- 
sional people  and  middle  and  upper  riaiiss 
in  general;  moet  people  arrested  these  days 
are  decnocrau  or  royalists.  Ihe  regime  hss 
liuie  to  fear  from  the  left,  which  Is  frag< 
mented  and  weak.  And,  as  ths  old  pro  In  the 
game  of  overthrowing  the  government,  Pap- 
adopoulos keeps  close  watch  over  the  army 
for  any  young  officer  aspiring  to  spring  his 
own  Prometheus  on  the  boss. 

Papadopoulos  maintains  that  It  Is  his  mis- 
sion to  remake  Greek  society.  Constitutional 
rule  win  be  restored,  he  has  declared,  "when 
I,  tbe  bearer  of  the  people's  mandate  and  ot 
the  historic  responsibility  toward  the  nation 
and  the  armed  forces,  decide  that  this  can  be 
done  safely  and  usefully  for  the  nation."  Ihla 
does  not  so\ind  like  a  man  who  contemplates 
an  early  transfer  of  power. 


•  The  frequency  of  such  practices  seem  to 
be  diminishing  because  of  International  scru- 
tiny and  the  resultant  publicity. 


EZHisrr   2 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  21,  1973] 
UJf.  Unit  Sah)  to  Rkport  Osxxks  Violatx 

HtTMAM  RIOHTS 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsh) 

Unitkd  Nations,  N.T.,  September  20.— A 
United  Nations  panel,  after  examining  hun- 
dreds of  letters,  has  reportedly  concluded 
that  a  "consistent  pattern"  of  gross  violations 
of  human  rights  appears  to  exist  in  Oreece. 

The  letters — many  of  them  said  to  have 
been  smuggled  out  of  prisons  where  the  writ- 
ers were  confined — describe  In  detail  tcMrture 
and  threats  they  say  were  used  by  security 
policemen  and  Jailers  to  elldt  "confessions" 
of  treasonous  actions  against  the  military- 
backed  Athens  Government. 

The  United  Nations  panel  of  five  experts, 
which  met  for  10  days,  was  not  able  to  screen 
all  of  the  27,000  fiMnTrmn4rtn.fcinnB  conoemlng 
human  rights  received  from  a  number  of 
countries  In  the  last  year. 

PANXL  CRXATXD  LAST  TZAX 

The  panel — the  first  United  Nations  body 
empowered  to  examine  complaints  from  in- 
dlviduala  or  private  groups  for  any  pattern 
of  "groes  and  reliably  attested  vl<^atlons  of 
human  rights" — was  created  last  year  under 
a  United  Nations  resolution  that  called  tcx 
secrecy  In  the  screening  of  docvmunts. 

The  conclusions  reached  so  far  on  Greece, 
Iran  and  Portugal — the  panel  did  not  com- 
plete work  on  others — were  conveyed  at 
cloeed  meetings  to  the  United  Nations  sub- 
commlsslon  on  the  prevention  of  dlscrlmlna- 
tton  and  protection  of  mlnorltlee. 

The  parent  body  has  instructed  the  panel 
to  keep  its  findings  "under  study"  until  It 
meets  again  next  August,  which  would  give 
the  three  accused  governments  a  chance  to 
reply — If  they  wish — to  the  charges. 

The  members  of  the  panel  were  selected  on 
a  broad  regional  basis  from  the  26  who  serve 
on  the  Bubcommlaaloii.  They  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  govemmant  spokesmen  but 
rather  experts  serving  as  private  persons. 
Tbe  five  are  Joei  D.  Ingee  ot  the  Philippines; 
Ahmed  Kettanl,  Morocco;  Antonio  Martinez 
Baez,  Mexico:  Mrs.  Nicole  Queatl&ux,  France 
aixd  Sergei  N.  Smirnov  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  they  met  in  private  and  adopted 
precautions  to  keep  their  findings  conflden- 


tisi    they  w«re  rtflably  reputed  to  half 

^^tted  by  Portugal  awl  by  »«.  whtoh 
^^Taocuasd  ol  attoltrwUy  anastlog  bun- 
£5s  of  poi^tJdtt  OmaamitM,  i»Mi»«;^ 
trials  for  twwa  and.  In  seoras  of  Ipsmihw^ 

^iNriSr.  tbe  most  sutostMtlal  sTWeiioa 
suoDllsd  to  tha  panel  was  on  Oreeoe.  Aooord- 
la^tolnftirmants,  this  material  Indudsd  a«- 
flJ^Tlts  on  recent  trials  of  prisoners  as  wsU 
M  the  isttsrs. 

LAVTO  AX  ATHXKS   TaUL 

Included  was  ona  communication  from  a 
Wsshlngtoa  lawysr,  Oeorge  O.  Voumas,  who 
^^MMd  ths  trial  UMt  March  In  Athans  of 
17  persons  on  conspiracy  chargas.  Mr.  Vour- 
nas  wrote :  "It  was  distressing  to  note  that 
<*arges  of  beatings  and  torture,  which  aU  tiie 
defendants  went  through,  were  t»kw»  for 
granted  or  considered  'normal  procedueer*  by 
the  court."  _ 

The  bulk  of  the  material  oa  Oreeoe  was 
submitted  by  Prof.  Prank  C.  Newman  erf  tha 
University  of  OallfomU  Law  School  at 
Berkeley  who  acted  as  legal  counsel  without 
pay  for  a  group  of  Americans  and  Europeans 
imd  for  four  widely  respected  private  or- 
ganlzatlons  active  In  protecting  human 
rights. 

The  four  are  Amnesty  International;  tbe 
iQtematlonal  commission  of  Jurists;  the  In- 
ternational Federation  for  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  the  International  l>eague  for  the  Rights 
of  Man.  The  league  had  designated  Mr. 
Voumas  to  observe  the  Athena  trlsl. 

Profeeeor  Newman  said  during  a  telephone 
interview  that  he  was  "disappolntsd  but  not 
dismayed"  by  the  delay,  and  malntalnad  that 
the  United  Nations  waa  testing  a  "rsrolution- 
ary  oMicept"  In  enabling  cltiaans  anywhere 
to  write  and  level  charges  against  their  own 
governments,  calling  the  govemmenU  to  ac- 
count before  world  opinion. 

TORTUBX   IS  aXPOHTKD 

The  letters  and  affidavits  he  submitted  In- 
cluded a  number  written  la.  recent  months 
and  in  1971  that  he  said,  showed  that  abuses 
were  continuing  In  Greece  and  that  tortore 
continued  to  be  aUowed  by  the  mlHtary  Gov- 
ernment, which  seised  power  in  a  coup  In 
1B«7. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Greek  delegation  said 
tonl^t  that  the  delegation  had  not  tried  to 
break  the  rule  of  secrecy  surrounding  the 
panel  and  was  unaware  of  Its  condlustons. 
The  spokesman.  Stephana  G.  Stathatoe,  said: 
"M  we  recetre  a  communication  we  will  act 
accordingly." 

The  CounoU  of  Europe,  on  the  basis  of  Its 
own  inquiry  In  1969,  bad  also  ooDOluded  that 
widespread  violations  were  committed  in 
Oreece,  Including  the  torture  of  p<^tloal 
prisoners.  Greece  withdrew  from  the  council 
before  proceedings  for  expulsion  could  take 
place. 

Through  Professor  Newman,  the  organlaa- 
tlon  known  as  Amnesty  Intwnattonal  Is 
known  to  have  submitted  commnnloaUons 
signed  by  more  thfui  300  prisoners. 

Amnesty  International ,  In.  one  communica- 
tion to  the  United  Nations,  gave  the  names 
of  117  prisoners  It  oharged  were  being  hsld 
aa  erf  last  April  In  seven  different  faculties 
under  oondttlons  that  violated  tbebr  human 
rights.  The  facilities  were  Identified  as 
Aagina,  Eptapyrglon,  TrlkkaU,  Elergyra, 
Ohalkla  ""*  AlTkamatf*^  prisons  and  Boyatl 
MUltary  Oamp. 

Other  doouments  also  complained  of  abuaea 
at  Averoff  Prison  In  Athens  whMS  wommi 
prisoners  were  held,  and  cUed  mistreatment 
of  political  Inmates  at  KorydaUoe  Prison  and 
elsewhere. 

The  letters  describe  prison  oondltkins  as 
"medieval"  add  note  that  the  International 
Ckimmlttee  of  the  Bad  Cross,  before  It  was 
ordered  out  of  Oreeoe,  had  iirged  the  Athana 
Oovemment  to  close  some  faoUltlsa  as  unfit 
for  use.  One  oommunlcatkHX  describes  ^rta- 
pyrgion  Prison  as  a  "sunless  tomb"  wbsrs 


TyffH«jitf»  prisooscB  ars  without  madloal  tx«at- 
mnt.  Anotibsr  from  Bsrkfi*  Wmo.  Q»^*^ 
Island  oC  Oorfu.  vrlttSD  In  1973,  riports  tlw* 
poutloal  prlionan  arc  kapt  la  uBbMtsd  aad 
wtodowiaai  oaOs. 

sous  MMkrtm  wim  boo 

A  oommanfcitlon  ftam  Borjtuaoa  prison, 
dated  Januwr  this  yaar,  aamsa  tbe  sseurny 
oOosrs  who  tb*  wrttar  said  had  tortnrsd  blm 
■Ad  admlnlsMrad  "falaaga"— heaMngs  wItt 
a  wooden  rod  on  the  solss  or  tha  f est.  It  •••*: 

"The  intaRocMka  m*  asootnpwilsd  by 
bocrlbietoitui—  blosw .kloki  hanrtsband' 
ouftad  bahlad  tha  back  for  4S  hours.  starra>- 
tlon  for  M  hours,  and  sectary  oonfinemant 

for  88  days."  __  ^_  . 

Awnrthiw  communloatton  was  attrtbnfd  to 
a  medical  student  and  said  he  was  arrastsd 
last  October  by  ths  Athens  seeortty  potlM. 
It  dssonbes  bis  Interrogation  in  tbsas  twms: 

•Tbay  first  Wlivlf""**^  me,  took  ma  down 
the  cellar  with  kicks  and  cuffs.  Tbsrs  they 
mmAm  me  luiLlisss  and  Usd  me  to  a  banoh. 
Someone  started  to  hU  me  on  tha  solas  ct 
the  feet  with  a  metal  ttibe,  while  somaons 
else  had  tied  my  ganttal  organ  with  a  nylon 
thread  which  he  kapt  pulling." 

A  communication  from  Andreas  I.  Plran- 
glas,  deacrlbed  as  a  S8-year-old  englnair, 
says  he  was  bsatan.  rspeatedly  untn  he  loi« 
fft,,i^f«,-n—  It  say*  that  hs  repudiated  a 
statement  hs  slgssd  last  January  becys 
ths  mlstw«tm«nt  -totdc  away  my  powsrs  of 
redstsnos  and  ths  nonoal  use  of  reason." 

The  suboommlsalon'B  decision  to  put  off 
action  msans  that  the  five  experts  wlU  have 
a  heavy  backlog  to  consider  in  the  naxt  12 
Tn""*»"  oommunloattons  on  human  rights 
mattsrs  total  10.000  to  30.000  annuiUlybot 
have  been  known  to  run  as  blgb  as  67.000  in 
Boms  years.  Many  reflect  organlasd  cam- 
pAlgns  to  rsport  a  reUttvsly  sman  number  of 
nbTises 

mfoRDAats  say  that  oommqnh»t»one  have 
been  s«it  rwently  charging  vlolMlons  oT  hu- 
man rl^ts  in  Cbechosloralda.  In  mdcmrta 
in   Bang'*^— **,   Braall  and.  moat  raoenay. 

o^^-^^ing    tba    trrnXBuaX   of    Aatauu    m 
Ugandft. 


Mr.  CRANBrrON.  Mr,  President.  I 
sbould  like  very  much  to  ask  a  quesOon 
of  the  Beaatoe  f  mn  ArkansM,  bat  mst 
want  to  extend  my  congratuUittons  to 
vt^m  for  his  fine  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In  the  past 
there  have  be«i  many  Improper  and 
even  dangerous  International  sltnatloas 
wblch  the  Senator  has  brought  the  at- 
tention of  this  body.  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  a  question  Bboat  a  provision  of  ms 
committee's  bill  that  relates  to  one  of 
these  situations. 

The  able  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Maksthid)  and  I  have  been  particu- 
larly concerned  because  American  news- 
men have  been  denied  aceees  to  Ameri- 
can bases  in  Tliallanri.  They  have  en- 
countered restrictions  there  which  ap- 
parently did  not  prevail  In  South  Viet- 
nam even  at  the  peak  of  our  war  activity 

there.  .^.      „     t. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  article  published  In  the 
Los  An«eles  Times  on  August  (J,  1»72,  and 
written  by  Jack  Polsle.  entitled  "United 
States-Thailand:  A  Collusion  for  Se- 
crecy." 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  artlole 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors, 
as  follows: 


Unttd  STAixa-TBAnJuro:  A  CoixusKar  roa 
SacaacT 
(By  JackPolals) 
Bakskok.— Despite  tbe  august  pronounce- 
ments cited  above,  tbere  Is  today  almost 


total  denial  of  any  first-hand  reporting  of 
tba  Amwtoan  air  war  In  Indooblna  by  Amtr 
loan  oocraq>OB4ant8. 
TiM  nawa  bteskovt  baa  beooms  almoat  total 

becauss,  for  tbs  first  time  la  tha 
was.  alBkoat  att  VA  Air  Voroa 

aia  naw  conoantmtsd  at  < 

in  "nuUlaaii.  Tbaas  baaaa  and  VA.  Amy  lo> 
gtetleal  back-up  installattoBS  In  Thallanrt. 
ttouslng  soma  40,000  Amarlnan  ssrvlosmen, 
contlnns  to  be  dosed  to  nawsmanr-ior  prac- 
tical reporting  ptupuwe  (tirongh  a  ooUu- 
Blva  anangamant  batwaan  the  Tbal  and 
Aaisrlcan  gtrv*  ■»—«■"*» 

The  bar  to  regularlaad  a to  UJB.  rnlU^ 

tary  Inatallatlooa  In  IhaUand  waa  in  effaet 
wban  I  first  vlaltsd  Bangkok  seven  years 
Bgo  and  aakad  to  see  TTJS.  ssirlBsmsn,  Tba 
isspnnss  from  Amsrlcan  embassy  oOeUU 
tban  was  and  stm  Is: 

"They  aia  on  Tbal  basse,  and  yoWU  have 
to  obtam  iiarmlsalon  from  tbe  Boyal  Tbal 
goeanDmant." 

In  those  early  years,  if  one  were  pollta  and 
patient,  it  was  poaHbla  to  toaka  brtst  vlalts 
in  groups  or  IndlvlduaUy  to  soma  of  tbe 
basaa.  Tba  Tbal  Porslgn  Ministry,  which 
pjocesaad  laqussta,  ssamsrt  sympatbstte  and 
■Ugbtly  Mttbanaasad  at  tbe  inootigmlty  of 
acting  as  the  gataksapar  fw  Aaoarleaas  to 
meet  Amartnaas 

The  UB.  niiliBBSj   wss  tbaa  basdsa  by 
imliasmitnr  Orabam  Martin,  wiso  bad  aa- 
csdsd  to  tba  Tbal  oontroi  ct  baas  prsas  cov- 
erage in  tba  first  plaos.  Ths  embassy  worksd 
It  out  so  that  a  pbona  can  from  Its  clvlllaa 
press  attach*  to  his  oountarpart  at  tba  Tbal 
Poralgn  Ministry,  aaylng  that  tba  nawaman 
waa  "okay."  horrlsd  tba  approval,  m  tbla 
way,   vlstttaig   columnists  with   pro-admln- 
istratkm  views  gained  Immediate  admlssinn 
HuwwfSf,    slnoe    vateran    Asian   dlplams* 
Lsonard    Ungar    t>aeama    smiiassailor    four 
ysan  ago,  there  has  been  a  nottoaabto  daeay 
la  tboaa  siisinamanti  Tba  Ttml  govarnmmt, 
always  sanattlvs  to  crltldan  from  tb»  Asaar- 
Ican  OoDgrsas  and  ptam,  has  attSBnad  Its  at- 
tttfoda  towaM  oovasaga  of  TTjB.  Ixanblng  firam 
ThMi  baasa.  Bbioa  tba  nation  eana  uadar  faB 
mlUtary  rula  laat  Navambsr,  Ibal  taaifB 
ministry  olBeiaiB  say  all  nsaman'k  i squeals 
must  be  appeovad  at  tba  blgtaaat  laval.  tba 
NktkxMl  ttaeiMva  Ooonon. 

Ambassador  Tnic«^  own  dslai  intnaMnn  t» 
ksap  tbs  A»«^in«>»»  ptsssnes  in  TbaSaad  aa 
Uttle  publicised  as  poeslbls  has  not  made 
it  any  usskii  for  a  laaldsnt  uunasponilant  to 
do  bis  }ob.  ^  ,^ 

AS  tbs  tanking  Amartean  In  Tballaaa,  lm> 
gar  baa  ussd  hU  autbortty  to  kaap  tba  mltl^ 
tary  "low  profiU."  Tbsra  sra  six  Aaarloan 
gonaaalB  pnssmtty  serving  bsre,  and  It  Is  ex- 
tiamaly  dttBouK  to  talk  to  tbsm  or  tbsir 
ranklng-'subordlnatss. 

Tlia  laat  Ibal-baaad  Amsrlcan  ganstal  to 
hold  a  prsm  "backgrounder"  on  his  own  waa 
Joseph  atllwril.  when  be  had  tba  two-atar 
Job  as  hsad  of  tbs  Amsrloan  lOUtary  Advi- 
sory Oiwup.  Hs  was  popular  with  tba  Tkal 
ganerala.  but  Ambaasador  Uagar  blocked  hla 
raaimolntment  desplU  tbair  laqusat  ba  stay 
on.  StUwaU.  not  related  to  Vlnagar  Joe  SMl- 
weU  but  a  good  deal  like  bim.  want  on  to 

Vietnam  and  earned  a  third  star.  

Whatavar  the  difficulty  of  tHsnanen  In  pen- 
etrating the  Amsrtcan-buUt,  manned  and 
malntahMd  mllttary  basis  on  Thai  aoH,  It  was 
only  an  Irritant  so  long  aa  the  air  war  was 
oonduoted  by  tha  7th  Air  Porce  heedqusr- 
tered  in  Saigon,  and  with  much  of  lu  air  ar- 
mada located  at  Soutb  Vlatnaauaa  baaea 
which  were  aocesslbls  to  new^nen. 

However,  slnoe  President  Nixon's  pullout 
of  troops  from  Vtetnam,  aU  the  hlgb-i>er- 
formance  Jet  squadrons  have  returned  to  the 
XTnlted  8t«tee  or  moved  to  Thattaad.  The  B- 
ea  supertoomber  fleet  }ema  avary  bit  oC  space 
at  tha  Amertcan-bnllt  alrport-assport  oom- 
l^n  at  ntapan  flattfflip  In  Thailand.  Other 
K-Ms  must  make  l<»g  fllgbta  from  Ouam 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam  beoauss  tbsrs  is  no 
more  space  for  such  planee  at  XTtapao. 
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Thui.  vlrt\i»lly  all  of  the  Air  Fore*  appU- 
oatlon  of  power  agaliist  enemy  targets  Ui 
North  Vtotnam,  I<aaa  and  Cambodia  now  orlg- 
inatM  In  Thailand. 

Despite  thli  now-vital  dependence  on  Thai 
lMM«a — or  perbape  because  o<  it — no  strenn- 
ou«  diplomatic  effort  ap{>ears  to  have  been 
made  to  arrange  With  the  Thai  government 
for  a  mora  reallatlo  method  of  allowing  Thai 
and  foreign  correspondent*  to  report  the  aU 
war  originating  at  American  baae*  here. 

American  diplomats  continue  to  report 
they  are  seeking  to  persuade  the  Thala  to 
allow  entry  to  the  bases  by  newsmen  on  a 
regularlaed  basU,  such  a«  usually  applies  In 
every  other  nation  which  allows  the  preeence 
of  large  American  military  force*. 

Ambassador  nnger  la  said  to  have  takra  up 
the  problem  directly  with  Prime  Iflnlstar 
Thanom  Klttlkachom  In  recent  weeks. 

"But  every  time  we  think  they're  close  to 
an  agreement,  one  of  the  Thai  nnbBHte* 
abroad  sands  back  a  story  from  some  news- 
man which  upaets  them,"  an  American  of- 
ficial bemoaned. 

ThU  acute  regard  for  Thai  sensitivity  has 
not  kept  Unger  from  "going  to  the  mat"  on 
other  Thai-American  issues  he  amiarently 
considered  more  important. 

Economic  pressures,  for  inMance,  were 
brought  to  bear  quickly,  firmly  and  success- 
fully in  behalf  of  the  Bangkok  landing  rights 
of  Pan  American  Airways  and  'ftans-World 
Airline*.  Thl*  wa*  done  by  diverting  free- 
spending  OIs  on  leave  from  Vietnam  to  othM' 
dollar-hungry  Asian  cities. 

When  it  Is  suggested  that  the  embassy — 
presumably  upon  the  urging  of  the  State  E>e- 
partment  and  even  the  White  House— might 
exert  similar  effort*  to  "oraok  the  teaJkwood 
curtain"  around  the  base*,  the  usual  reply  is: 
"But  that  wotild  be  assaulting  Thai  eover- 
etgnty.  And  you  know  how  sensitive  they  are 
about  that  TTiey  might  even  decide  to  force 
us  out  of  Thailand." 

It  is  true  that  on  occasion,  mostly  for  In- 
ternal consumption,  high-ranking  Thais 
threaten  to  send  the  Americans  packing.  Air 
Chief  Marshal  Dawee  Chullasa.pya,  one  of  the 
"big  five"  In  the  junta  government,  did  so 
only  last  month.  But  be  said,  with  confusing 
logic,  that  It  was  only  something  to  conMder 
if  George  McOovern  were  elected  President 
and  moved  to  withdraw  American  force*  from 
Thailand. 

Just  a*  often  as  the  Thais  ezpre**  discon- 
tentment with  the  American  presence,  their 
generals  express  appreciation  of  the  current 
resumption  of  Amertc»n  full-scale  bombing. 
The  end  of  any  semblance  of  parliamentary 
government  In  Thailand  last  November  re- 
sulted, amongiOther  reasons,  from  rising  pop- 
ular deelre  for  an  "understanding"  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  even  though  It 
wa*  fostering  a  low-level  but  persistent  Com- 
munist Insurgency  In  parts  of  lliaUand.  The 
generals  wanted  none  of  that. 

To  veteran  observers  here.  It  apfMar*  that 
the  n.3.  government  find*  the  preeent  Thai- 
American  understskndlng  on  press  coverage  at 
American  base*  a  convenient  one,  just  as  for 
years  It  choae  to  limit  reporter-aoeees  to 
bases  In  Laos. 

A*  an  Air  Pore*  public  relations  olBcer  said 
about  Nakorn  Phanom.  a  baae  never  opened 
to  newsmen,  "when  a  base  Is  claaslfled  secret. 
It's  so  easy  to  keep  It  secret." 

"What  If  the  Thais  okayed  our  entry?"  a 
reporter  asked. 

"We'd  find  some  other  reason  for  keeping 
you  out,"  he  ssld, 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  am 
therefore  gratified  to  see  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  includes  a  section  prohibiting 
any  foreign  country — not  Just  Thai- 
land— from  denying  access  to  bona  fide 
American  news  media  correspondents 
seeking  to  enter  bases  maintained  or  con- 
structed   by    American    funds,    and    to 


which  Americans  are  assigned  for  mili- 
tary operations. 

But  I  would  like  clarification  of  the 
phrase  "consistent  with  security"  con- 
tained in  the  language  of  the  bill.  Could 
the  distinguished  chairman  tell  me  more 
precisely  what  the  committee  had  in 
mind  when  it  approved  those  particular 
words? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  U  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  for  the  purposes  of  the  record, 
I  swk  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  page  18  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  It  is  the  background  to  this  pro- 
vlslan  as  explained  in  the  committee's 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

^ec«s5  fo  V.S.-llnanctd  bases 
This  provision  add*  a  new  subsection 
a20(y)  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  In  order 
to  insure  that  American  newsmen  have  access 
to  overseas  base  facilities  constructed  or 
matotalned  by  UrUted  State*  funds  and  used 
by  U.S.  personnel  to  carry  out  military  opera- 
tions. The  American  public,  consistent  with 
security  requirements,  has  a  legitimate  right 
to  be  kept  informed  about  activities  con- 
ducted from  such  facilities  and  they  rely  on 
the  news  media  to  perform  this  service. 

"nils  provision,  though  general  In  scope,  re- 
sults from  U.S.  newsmen  being  denied  access 
to  bases  In  Thailand,  constructed  with  the 
tax  dollars  of  U.S.  citizens,  which  are  manned 
by  U.S.  military  personnel.  These  bases  con- 
stitute an  Increasingly  important  aspect  of 
our  Involvement  In  the  Indochina  war.  As 
U.S.  Air  Force  contingents  have  been  re- 
moved officially  from  South  Vietnam,  many 
of  them  have  been  shUted  to  Amerlcan-buUt 
bases  in  Thailand,  and  It  Is  from  these  bases 
that  the  United  States  now  conducts  a  large 
part  of  the  air  war  throughout  Indochma. 

Because  the  Thai  Gtovernment  has  re- 
stricted access  to  these  bases  by  American 
newsmen,  the  American  pnbllc  is  In  turn 
denied  access  to  information  about  our  air 
operations  In  the  war.  The  Committee  finds 
this  slttiatlon  Intolerable  and  believes  that 
It  must  be  remedied. 

This  provision  Is  designed  to  do  that.  It 
prohlblU  furnishing  assistance  under  the 
Foreign  AasUtance  Act  to  any  country  which 
denies  American  reporters  accees  to  military 
base  facilities  constructed  or  supported  by 
United  States  fvmds  and  us*d  by  otir  person- 
nel for  military  operations.  The  prohibition 
la  not  subject  to  waiver  under  Section  614 (a) 
of  the  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  say  that  Initially  this  provision 
was  restricted  to  Thailand.  Thai  It  was 
decided,  as  a  result  of  discussion  in  the 
committee,  that  that  was,  perhaps,  a  lit- 
tle too  pointed  and  would  not  be  well 
received  in  some  circles,  so  the  commit- 
tee made  it  general  in  application.  Then 
it  occurred  to  some  Members  that  there 
would  be  countries  receiving  aid  in  which 
nuclear  weapons  were  stored.  This  "con- 
sistent with  security"  was  inserted  with 
the  idea  that  where  nuclear  weapons 
were  stored,  the  authorities  could  de- 
cline to  allow  newsmen  to  enter  that  area 
of  the  base  where  the  nuclear  weapons 
were  stored. 

Personally,  I  think  they  make  a  fetish 
of  the  matter  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  think 
the  information  ought  to  be  made  public. 
I  do  not  approve  of  adding  the  phrase. 
However,  that  is  the  reason  it  was  put  in. 

I  think  it  gives  an  "out"  which  this 
administration  has  shown  it  will  take 


advantage  of.  In  order  to  refOM  access  to 

our  overseas  base  facilltleB. 

This  is  a  wide  open  escape  hatch.  And 
I  regret  that  it  Is  in  the  bUJ.  However.  If 
the  administration  would  abide  by  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee,  it  would  b«  all 
right.  I  have  found  them  very  reluctant 
to  do  that  when  it  did  not  suit  their  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presldeit,  It 
seems  to  me  that  on  too  many  occasions 
"the  flag  of  national  secortty"  has  been 
used  to  hide  the  basic  truth  abcnik  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  even  when  our  security 
was  not  in  question  at  all. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  the  phrase 
•'consistent  with  security"  was  not  in- 
tended to  prevent  bona  flde  American 
correspondents  from  portrasring  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  air  war  to  the 
American  people? 

Mr.  PDIBRIGHT.  It  certainly  was  not. 
Of  course,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  allow  them  to  report 
accurately  upon  the  air  war  going  on 
there.  As  the  Senator  knows,  and  he  has 
already  indicated,  the  occasion  for  this 
amendment  was  the  exclusion  of  our  re- 
porters from  the  Thai  bases. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  American  newsmen  had  been 
given  free  access  to  the  UJ3.  Air  Force 
bases  in  South  Vietnam  even  when  our 
large  Air  Force  effort  originated  from 
those  bases.  Clearly,  the  free  access  to 
those  bases  that  was  accorded  the  news- 
men constituted  no  security  threat  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  And  similarly  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  news- 
men should  be  barred  from  the  airbases 
in  Thailand  for  security  reasons. 

I  trust  that  we  can  expect  that  if  this 
provision  becomes  law,  that  would  not 
done.  Would  that  be  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  abide  by  the 
law,  that  would  be  my  understanding. 
However,  we  have  foimd  it  very  difficult 
in  the  past  to  enforce  these  restrictions. 
That  language  "consistent  with  security" 
would  cause  them  to  say,  "Well,  this  en- 
dangers our  security."  And.  long  after 
the  fact,  someone  will  complain  and  the 
issue  will  again  be  raised.  However,  in 
the  meantime  they  will  have  excluded 
the  newsmen. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  very  helpful  in  making 
plain  what  was  and  wajs  not  meant  by 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Swiator 
from  Arkansas, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a  question  about  what  interpretation 
he  puts  upon  the  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Vanik.  which  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  House.  That  amendment 
would  apparently  call  for  the  abrogation 
of  our  economic  agreements  with  Russia. 
The  amendment  reads: 
On  page  17,  after  line  12.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec  50«.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
IMl,  as  amended,  may  be  used  to  provide 
loans,  credits,  financial  and  Investment  as- 
sistance, or  Insurance  g\uu-antees  on  sales  to 
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or  mvestment*  In  any  Nation  which  r^l~« 
^yment  m  exo***  oT  •»  or  It*  •<»«t^o« 
^  exit  vl«*«,  exit  pennlU.  or  foe  tbe  right 
to  emigrate." 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
what  interpretation  he  puts  upon  that 
aaiendnjent  which  was  a««roved  by  the 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  apply  to  Russia.  I  do  not  see 
bow  it  could  have  much  application 
other  than,  as  the  press  said,  to  have 
some  effect  upon  the  use  of  credit  facili- 
ties of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  is 
not  in  the  pendhig  bill  but  was  in  the 
appropriations  bill  that  the  House 
passed.  It  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  believe  that  this  would  require 
Rxissia  to  pay  cash  for  what  it  receives 
from  this  country? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  had  only  a 
very  limited  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment.  I  thoroughly  disapprove  of 
using  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  try  to  force 
and  cajole  a  foreign  country  to  change 
its  internal  policies.  If  I  can  have  any  in- 
fluence on  it,  I  shall  not  accept  any  such 
amendment. 

Mr.-AIKEN.  I  would  say  that  if  this 
amendment  means  what  some  people  in- 
terpret it  to  mean,  it  would  also  mean 
that  we  would  likely  have  no  foreign  aid 
^propriation  bill  this  year,  other  than 
an  extension  of  the  present  amount. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  think  so.  I 
would  certainly  not  myself  agree  to  ac- 
cepting any  such  provision.  I  think  it  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  htve  just  renewed, 
after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  a  great 
deal  of  delay,  economic  trade  with  cer- 
tain other  countries  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  imderstand  that  carry- 
ing out  that  trade  is  contingent  upon 
our  taking  over  their  governments  and 
running  their  business  affairs  and  their 
political  affairs  for  them. 

So  if  this  provision  means  what  some 
interpret  it  to  mean,  we  should  discon- 
tinue much  of  our  economic  trade  with 
Russia.  Then  I  would  certainly  feel  that 
a  continuing  resolution  would  be  the  only 
route  we  could  pursue.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  do  not  approve  of  all  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  well  knows.  However,  I  would 
feel  that  the  Senate  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  up<Hi  this  type  of  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  foreign  aid.  Foreign  aid  is  stUl 
an  Important  function  of  our  Qovem- 
ment. 

But  if  it  is  to  be  loaded  upwith  low- 
down  poUtics  such  matters  as  cancella- 
tion of  the  wheat  deal  with  Russia  then 
it  is  better  to  have  no  bill  at  all.  This 
action  of  the  House  I  consider  to  be 
primarily  political  action  and  harmful 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  feel  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  the  bill.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  here  have  been 
other  instances  in  the  past,  many  in- 
stances in  which  various  members  have 
sought  to  use  the  forelgi  i  aid  bill  to  ac- 
complish their  own  ulleriw  purposes, 
which  had  nothing  to  do '  rith  foreign  aid. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  become 


disillusioned  with  this  whole  program. 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  aiqr  longer  In  tha  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  carry  oo 
the  bilateral  foreign  aid  program,  espe- 
cially military  aid,  but  even  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  except  in  some  very  re- 
stricted areas. 

If  we  can  afford  to  do  anything  sub- 
stantially in  assisting  other  countries  it 
should  be  done  through  multilateral  or- 
ganizations, not  because  I  think  they  are 
perfect  in  their  operations,  but  because 
they  insulate  the  program  from  this 
type  of  effort.  They  offer  better  prospecU 
for  fending  off  this  type  of  amendment. 
I  would  also  say  in  view  of  our  financial 
situation  and  the  deplorable  condition 
of  our  domestic  economy,  with  inflation, 
and  so  forth,  it  is  hlfiii  time  we  cut  back 
on  all  of  these  efforts  and  give  priority 
to  our  own  country,  which  is  our  strength, 
and  rebuild  it  and  then  reconsider  for- 
eign aid. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  about  carrying  on 
foreign  aid  programs  through  multi- 
lateral organizations.  I  would  not  give  up 
entirely  on  bilateral  organizations  be- 
cause in  some  cases  they  might  be  wholly 
advisable.  F^irther  than  that.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  that  there  should  be 
a  better  understanding  of  the  degree  of 
our  participation  in  these  programs.  I 
think  we  should  work  toward  a  limit  of 
25  percent  on  all  these  programs  for  the 
United  States. 

We  have  it  now  on — I  think  we  have  it 
or  hope  to — as  it  applies  to  the  United 
Nations  establishment  itself.  That  pur- 
pose should  properly  be  extended  to  vir- 
tually all  the  multilateral  subsidiary 
programs,  but  I  would  not  give  up  en- 
tirely the  bilateral  programs  for  foreign 
aid  because  there  are  instances,  and  we 
do  not  know  when  that  might  arise, 
when  they  would  be  very  important. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  particularly 
opposed  to  military  aid.  I  feel  It  is  wrong 
for  a  big  and  powerful  country  to  inject 
itself  into  the  mihtary  affairs  of  these 
smaller  and  weaker  countries.  This  is  a 
very  sensitive  subject — the  source  of 
their  nationalism  and  Independence.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  anything  at  all,  we 
ought  to  help  them.  This  should  be  done 
with  restraint;  help  them  in  their  own 
economic  affairs  to  where  they  can  take 
care  of  their  own  military  affairs. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  are 
doing.  I  think  we  have  started  here  a 
tremendous  military  aid  and  sales  oper- 
ation vTlth  vast  amounts  of  money  in- 
volved, with  vast  interests,  not  only  of 
the  Pentagon,  but  manufacturers  of 
arms;  it  is  part  of  the  industrial  complex, 
and  they  are  selling  these  things  like 
hotcakes  or  automobiles,  without  regard 
to  the  effect  on  the  recipient  country.  If 
we  give  them  these  things,  and  at  cheap 
rates,  we  create  a  market  we  would  not 
otherwise  have.  I  think  it  is  harmful  to 
world  peace  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
countries  involved. 

In  Latin  America  many  countries  re- 
ceive mihtary  assistance.  It  Is  not  a  lot 
Individually,  but  It  is  substantial  in  the 
aggregate.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
business  giving  them  any  military  aid. 
For  a  country  trying  to  do  its  best^  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermcmt 


that  we  could  look  with  favor  on  eco- 
nomic akl  and  thai  Mamt,  mlgbl  enable 
them  to  mft^**^  some  army  does  not 
disturb  me  too  much.  But  we  are  not 
directly  involved  la  that  That  is  where 
I  draw  the  line.  I  do  not  want  to  giva 
military  aid  directly. 

Mr.  AIK£N.  We  are  selUng  arms  to 
other  countries.  Tbey  do  apply  to  us  for 
military  assistance  and  military  equlp- 
taetA.  Those  who  idan  to  buy  it  oome 
back  to  us  and  say.  "If  you  do  not  s^ 
it  to  us  at  a  reasonable  price  we  will  get 
it  from  some  of  these  peace-loving  coun- 
tries that  make  oulte  a  lot  o(  business 
out  of  making  aad  seUlng  arms." 

Another  thing  we  have  contended  with 
is  that  some  countries  that  we  sell  arms 
to,  and  I  suppose  at  reasonable  prices, 
alter  a  while  call  them  secondhand  or 
obsolete  and  they  offer  them  to  other 
countries.  So  the  sale  of  arms  is  quite  a 
big  business  in  the  world  and  it  does 
have  poUtical  effects  as  w^  as  economic 
effects.  But  as  for  the  countries  we  have 
helped  to  feed  themsrtves,  and  I  think  of 
the  food  for  peace  program  or  Public  Law 
480  as  the  rest  of  the  world  knows  it 
where  we  have  helped  them  overcome 
famine,  as  a  rule  have  become  better 
customers  of  ours:  their  living  standard 
rises  and  they  become  better  customers 
of  the  whole  world. 

The  economy  of  the  world,  as  a  vhnAb, 
is  improving.  That  is  why  I  am  so  con- 
cerned about  the  amendment  the  House 
approved  yesterday.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  price  of  wheat  going  down  60  cents 
a  buishel,  which  has  been  the  reasonable 
increase  in  the  price,  but  it  could  if  we 
were  forced  to  cancel  the  business  with 
Russia  and  China. 

Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  is  getting  not  only 
substantial  orders  from  Mainland  China 
but  from  our  airlines  as  welL  That  is 
good.  Whether  more  business  means  that 
they  simply  have  more  money  to  lose.  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  do  go  with  most  of  the 
ideas  of  the  chairman,  not  all  of  them, 
but  particvilarly  on  doing  more  business 
multilaterally.  and  at  the  same  time  I 
would  reserve  the  right  for  bilateral  as- 
sistance to  countries  where  we  alone 
would  be  the  principal  iiartQer. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PUUBRIQHT.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  our 
committee.  He  gives  very  sericxis  consid- 
eration to  these  matters.  He  is  greatly 
experienced  in  them. 

I  wish  to  remind  him  that  a  year  or 
so  ago  we  held  hearings  on  arms  sales.  It 
is  not  always  other  coimtries  that  ap- 
proach us.  We  have  some  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive arms  salesmen  in  the  world, 
some  of  them  representing  private  inter- 
ests, where  they  acquire  these  arms  from 
the  Government  at  cheap  prices  and  then 
peddle  them  abrocui. 

In  addition,  the  Defense  Department 
drums  up  its  own  trade.  Tbey  go  to  these 
oooBtoles  and  scdlcit  their  business;  they 
oStor  them  concesslonat  terms.  If  they 
cannot  pay  for  them,  they  give  arms  to 
them.  They  give  these  countries  easy 
terms  and  low  interest  rates. 

I  believe  this  bill  extends  from  10  to  20 
yean  the  repayment  period  on  mlUtary 
cnedlt  sales.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  Just 
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%  mwrtion  of  mtana  and  waiting  lor 
otlier  oountarlM  to  aak  f or  wrma;  we  a«- 
m^vely  seek  to  ■-!  them  artn^  and 
STtave  done  It  in  tl»e  mort  aggwwtve 
;L  rf  LSrn»t»on  to  the  world.  We  have 
miUtary  mlB«lon»  in  47  oountrtes.  ™ie 
am  compoeed  of  odoneU.  nmjora.  gwi- 
^Lm.  -nSMe  w^  flnanoed.  pere  Is  a 
toTof  money  approprUted  for  tho«i  mlj- 
Saui.  one  of  their  main  prnvoeeu  to  to 
Induce  Uie  rtjspectiye  countrleB  where 
aiey  are  accredited  to  buy  anna  from 

u»,  and  they  suooeed  in  a  big  way.  

I  want  to  call  attention  to  theSeptem- 
b«  8^«wW  of  the  Defense  Monitor,  from 
«S  CmtM  for  Defense  informati0n.  This 
SSSSon  U.  reoently  efabllshed  un- 
S2"^'Xtwtlon  of  Rear  Adm.  Oene  R. 
Skoque.  of  the  UJB.  Navy,  a  very  dUa- 
SgSshed  admiral  who  has  oMimanded 
S^J^ng.  I  think.  ft^^^JS^'^S^J 
Bubmarlnes  to  aircraft  canters,  ana  a 
JS^twTman  todeed,  I  have  met  with 
X.  as  many  of  my  «^oll«*aes  have  on 
^^  occasions.  He  Is.  l^^^J^J^' 
Smely  intelligent  and  dedicated  man. 
°^iir  issue  of  the  Defense  Monlto  Is 
entlUed   "Military   Assistance:    AneaBl 
lot  Democracy?"  I  want  to  read  a  few 

^^'TLI  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire issue  be  included  as  a  part  of  my 

'*?^'  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordertsd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 

as  follows:  ^   ,„_,, 

[From  the  Defense  Monitor.  Sept.  8.  1973] 
yULTtAM-r   AasisTANC*:    Amtnai-  »om 

DntOC«ACT? 
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DnXMBK  MONITOl  Q»  BWTT 

•mu  year  the  UA  wlU  provl«le  over  »8.5 
blSS    in    mUltary    a«Ut«ioe    to    lorelgn 

'^Txo  1948.  the  TJ.8.  g.ve  -o,  n^^i^ 
MeiMa&oe  to  any  fowlgn  nation  In  p«a««- 

""STVutATv  ««l«t»noe  u  supplied  In  a  v««l«*y 
oflS^-jSn?  Which  til.  PU^^  j-^^- 
awan  and  the  Congreea  do«  not  debate. 
^Jrtaln  major  mUlt*ry  a»l*tance  P'of"^ 
bjS^uCansi^  and  do  not  appear  in  Ad- 
jnlntetratlon  budget*.  _„„^_  ,.  „— d 

npUrt  of  the  Food  tor  Peace  Program  Is  uaed 
to  provide  fimds  for  weapon*.  „__,ot* 

MUltary  a«latanoe  U  dealgned  to  promote 
woVw  piaoe  and  strengthen  the  security  of 

^''^liently  it  doe.  neither.  U.S.  aid  some- 
tl^fS^te.  mUltary  <=^^^}^%^; 
^TAmerloa-s  security  by  o'^-)^''^,!**^*- 
^e  U.S.  suppue.  well  over  hall  o*  ajl  ^™»; 
xn^t.  to  the  nauons  of  the  world  that  are 
not  •UlBd  with  the  US8B.  .^  t«  a* 

rb»  U.S.  mUltary  aealstance  wUl  go  to  6i 

"^^S-^^'ot    the-    nation,    are    gov- 
.^""b^  Z   mUltary  or  permit  no  op«. 

opposition  to  the  government.         

^Sb^y  of  theee  nation,  oontam  fo««  "^J; 
ing  for  change  that  may  be  suppr««ed  with 

^^'J^O^tSTstate.  will  provide  •»»«*  J»J^ 
blKi  to  vanou.  form,  of  foreign  mUltary 
kid  during  fiscal  yew  1973.  ,^^t„^ 

Thte  seJ  bmion  flgur«  appear*  nowhere 
to^e  iwerM  Budget,  but  u  the  total  ot 
r;  Moarate  progmm.  admlnlatarwl  by  ■•»- 
irali^olw  »»<»  financed  by  varlou.  appro- 
^tSS.  acta.  TWO  bUUon  of  thl.  mm^ 
JS^tance  appears  In  the  Foreign  AastatMioe 
X  and  another  SS  bUUon  1.  in  tbe  D^««a 
Sadf  t.  over  94  bOUon  oT  It  «to- °°*  "^^^ 
OonSe-alonal    authorl-itton   and   th«t»tare 
1.  r«datlvrty  unknown  to  the  puWlc. 
Th»  n  MUltary  AMUtance  program,  ana 


UBDunta  projeerted  for  197S  appear  inTabie 

r™  cak  bTdlTldwl  into  four  o*i*e^- 
o22gory  I  moludea  aU  the  a«Utanoe  fund- 
ed byVdSect  appropriation  by  tbe  Oon^««- 
SuiorT  n  are  fund,  burled  in  the  DefeMe 

nort  Of  countrle.  in  Southeart  Aala.  Fund- 
Wfor  aoutheaat  Aala  wa.  taken  out ^  the 
S*^  awiatance  appropriation  ^^J^^^ 
S3u  that  It  wa.  an  Integral  part  <rf  tbe 
VUtoSm  war.  Category  m  tovolTe.  no  budg- 
StJ^rUtlon  and  include.  <ff,'^f  J^**. 
trantfen  of  mUltary  equipment  by  t^^^ 
5^"?he  Pentagon  runs  th«s  pro^«^ 
Witt  Uttle  oveTrtght  by  Cangres.  o»  "^  M^y 
^r  iSecutlve  Agency,  including  the  State 
SJTi^^^.   category    IV    mvolvwi   u»    of 
SSSylrom   th.  Pood  for   Pe^  P«»f  "^ 
T^iaO)     Under   the   Food   for   Peace   Law 
*Siel^  cultural  oammodltle.  are  given  to 
^^gTcountne.  with  '^^  P^^^^*^  g^°^ 
thmt    would    have    been   paid    the    U.S.    cam 
li  u.^  by  recipient  oountrlee  for  purchaM 
of  military  weapon.. 

MIUTART  Am  »  OOINO  VT 

The  billion,  project^  fbr  ISfS  a«  nwrly 
three  times  thoee  listed  for  mUltary  awlat^ 
iS«r  program,  in  1986-  Major  trend,  on. 
^tSo^^-Dlrect  MUltary  A«l.tance  Ap- 

^X^r^ltary  aid  uud«  the  P^SiTn^" 
*.t^  program  doubled  from  MOO  mU- 
itonln  19W  to  »803  mUllon  for  1973. 

^grS  mUltary  aid  program  plann«l 
for  1978  include,  a  flve-fold  »nf«««  ^°^- 
llvery  of  air  defense  mlssUee  to  * orel^  coun- 
?rt^(W^r  197»-from  $5  mUllon  to  S26  mU- 

"'^ircraft  deliveries  under  the  gxant^*  pro- 
grwn.  are  scheduled  to  double  ^t^^...^-^ 
SSl973— from  $66  mUllon  to  $121  mUUon. 
McSt  Srcraf  t  are  helicopters  and  fighters  and 

"%ZXn-um^  A^lstance  In  Defense 

^^^C°^Utance  t.  3outhea.t  ^ 
fu^edby  the  mUltary  service  ha.  IncreaMd 
^  WrmiUlon  in  1966  to  W.9  bUUon  pro- 
lecSd  for  1973.  This  wlU  contUiue  to  In- 
c^^  M  US  troops  leave  Vietnam. 
'^'^^^^S^rym-No  Budget  Appropriation  Re- 

'^'^iae  Department  cash  and  credit  sale. 
deSS^hate  Increa^d  from  $892  mUUon  In 
rSwto  an  estimated  $23  bUUon  In  1972. 

^^n^^rm^U^^^^'-emc^a^ 

Suorfor-ISrS^er'of  ll^tf^ 
SSr^  Z  gS  from  .86  mllU^  In  19^  to 
a  projected  $246  mUUon  for  1973 

on  a  regional  basis,  the  met  rapid  In- 
crSe.  l^overaU  mUltary  a«l.tance  ^ce 
^^S^ave  b«.n  In  East  Asia,  due  to  the  Viet- 

"^f"^  Secretary  Laird,  in  testifying  re- 
cently In  Congress  for  asalatance  said: 
'•  "S^vr^  are  going  to  r*du^  the  bun^n.  on 
the  united  Stat*,  for  free  world  defense 
^^«Stalnl«g  our  treaty  coinmltmenU 
STperlod  of  increasing  ^^ixeat.  U  ^^ 
come  from  a  wUUngnew  to  support  a  strong 
HAcuritT  aMlstance  program." 

l^Lalrd  does  not  describe  what  "increas- 
ing threat."  exist  and/or  where  they  must 
be  met. 
Txai*  1— Vortoiw  oateeori^  of  miUtary  «- 

sistance.  flMol  V^of  ^^IS 
I    Direct   mUltary   a»l.tance 
appropriated  (Foreign  As- 
sUtance  Act)  : 
MUltary  a«»lstance  program  -». 

(grant  aid) - $803. 000,  uw 

,«lgn       mUltary       credit       ^^^ 

SftiiOA .  — -  —  ---------- 

security  supportmg  -W-      ^^  ^  ^ 

puw^  liiiiy:::::"--------    ^•«>q-«» 


n.  Military  amlstawne  in  Da- 

feme  approprtatloo : » 
Miiitarv    aMlatance    servlcs 

i^^^. .2.800.000.000 

MUltary  asalatanw,  adTtaory 

groupe,    miatary    groop^  __,„«-  ,^ 

^y  in*  Blkxpance. 278,000.000 

International  mUltary  head-  _ .  „.-  -^ 

quarter.    7».uw,  ww 

NATO  infrastructure  (mUV  ^  r^  ^a 

tary    construction) -  4B.0O0.00O 

Purchase  of  local  currency.  .,----„- 

above  market  rate... 92. 000,000 


Subtotal 


2, 986,  000, 000 


approprlatlocx 


No  budget 
required: 
Bzceu  defeiue  artlclea* — 

Ship  loan.* — 

Transfer  of  defense  stock... 

Real  property  transfer. 

Bxport-ImpOTt    Bank    mili- 
tary loans 

Fowlgn  mUltary  caah  sates 

(I>OD) 

0<Mmnerclal  mUltary  salaa.. 


246.000.000 

40,000,000 

106.000,000 

480.000,000 

360,  000, 000 

2,  200,  000. 000 
723. 000. 000 


subtotal   - 2.314.000,000 

I 


subtotal 4,160.000.000 

rv  Agnculttireapproprlatlac: 

PubUc  Law  480.  part  of  the       ...   ,^  ^^ 
Food  for  Peace  program-  -       124.  OOP.  OOP 

Total    mUltary    awlst- 
We  m  1973 9.684,000.000 

1  Doee  not  include  an  additional  $2300.000 
to  Advanced  Reeearoh  Project.  Agency 
(ABPA) :  $1,800,000  for  Project  Ague,  a 
countennsurgency  program  directed  abrowL 
and    $1,000,000    for   border    8urveUl*noe   la 

Korea. 

» Now  $2,900,000,000. 
•  One-third  acquisition  value. 
Souroee:  Recent  congreeslonal  pubUcatlM. 
on  foreign  and  mUltary  awUtance  and  de- 
fense  appropriations:    the    fiscal   year   \ra 

budget.  

MTT.TTAaT  Am  n«  pBaspBCTiv* 
US.  mUltary  aMlstance  prewnUy  goe.  to 
sixty-four  countries. 

some  50,074  US  mUltary  perwmnel  are  em- 
ployed admUUaterlng  thew  programs.  27fl00 
of  them  abroad.  .„*.„ 

in  contrast  to  the  $9.6  bUUon  US  mUltjry 
assistance  for  1973,  US  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian aid  wm  be  $8 .7  bUllon.  ^^^ 
According  to  Defend  D^*'*^*'^*^*^ 
which  do  not  Include  aU  form,  of  mUltary 
I«l8tance,  the  US  during  196O-1970  pro- 
vided approximately  70  percent  of  aU  ajnna- 
ments  supplied  to  neutral  nation,  and  thoee 
aUled  to  the  US. 

NO    COOW>U»AT«D    POUCT 

in  Congre«i.  thoee  «^tary  "vkl  ?.«*:«• 
which  come  under  the  Foreign  Asslrtanos 

let  are  reviewed  by  ths  ^«»«n  BrtaUr 
Foreign  Affair.  Commlttse.  Thoeeoomlng  vn- 
der  Defenw  Department  approprtatlon.  «• 
handled  by  the  Ann«l  Bervlce.  Oommltteea 
WlthUi  the  executive  teanch.  th*  DafenjJ 
iw»»rtment  admlnlaters  meet  mUltary  a¥» 
J^l^but  the  A««»cy  for  Ii»t«°*t^°i 
Dewiopment  handl«i  wipportlng  asetotano. 
and  the  State  Departmant  handle,  export  it- 
o«nM.  for  commercial  sale  of  v»«apon8  abroao. 
In  an  attempt  to  ooonUnate  mUltary  as- 
sistance programs,  a  new  poeltlon  of  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Programs,  ha.  been  ^^ 
However,  comprehensive  """^tary  a«lsta^ 
budgets  have  not  been  developed  or  mside 
avaUable  to  Oongree.  or  the  public.  The  D^ 
fen»  Department  did  provide  Oo^jre-  ^ 
year  with  Urttogs  that  accounted  for  $" 
Smon  of  th*  planned  mUltary  s^^**^ 
The    Hating,    omitted    certain    program.- 
i^y  aSS-that  would  bring  the  total  to 
over  $8.6  blUlon. 


After  World  War  n  the  United  State*  gav* 
mUltary  aid  to  Europ*  and  sent  mlhtary 
foroe.  ther*  to  contain  "Soviet  Expansion." 
This  contalnaaent  policy  wa.  extended  world- 
wide, and  by  the  mld-60's  the  United  Stat*. 
bad  mUltary  ^oommltmant*  and/ or  aid  pro- 
grama  with  BTf  orelgn  cotmtrlss. 

Today  "containment"  Is  no  longer  the 
guiding  doctrine  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy yet  much  nUUtary  effort  continue,  to 
follow  th*  old  gnldrtln**.  Tb*  US  retains  192 
laajor  and  1.231  minor  mUltary  faculties 
overseas.  We  .tlU  station  mora  than  660,000 
mUltary  personnel  In  foreign  countrle*,  o»*r 
baU  of  them  In  Borop*.  Tb*r*  la  a  naed  to 
bring  mUltary  policy  Into  line  with  the  n«w 
goal*  of  foreign  policy  ezpresMd  by  the  Pr*a- 
ld«nt.  There  la  a  n*«d  to  r*au*u  our  overaU 
mUltary  aMlirtanee  program  and  the  Ration- 
ing of  large  number,  of  UB  troop,  in  foreign 
lands.  Certainly,  there  la  a  need  to  rscon- 
struct  our  mUttMy  aid  program*. 

ITS  aid  Is  to  "strengthen  th*  Mcurlty  of 
the  United  State."  but  involvement  In  many 
plue.  run.  directly  counter  to  longrun 
American  lntM**ts,  such  a*  reduction  of 
world  tension,  and  balance  of  payment,  def- 
icits. US  secvirlty  is  not  Improved  by  arming 
both  India  and  Pakistan,  Jordan  and  Israel, 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador.  Such  involve- 
ment earn  the  emnlty  of  both  parties. 

Details  of  the  nature  of  much  awlirtance 
are  claulfled  Mcret:  $508,640,000  goes  to  the 
Middle  Eaat — ^Inaal,  Lebanon.  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan. 

TABLE  II.— TOP  10  RECIPIENTS " 


lOcountiiss 


1973  mHltsry 
assists  act 


1973  non- 
militiry  lid 


S(HrthVl.tMm J2,9»,900,000     »13l.».000 

I  Ml ♦38,300,000          4,9M.0OO 

Kni.                     428,600,000       173,294,000 

CwtadiV.":'..'-: 326.525,000         3O,01«,0OO 

Imn.              207,232.000          2,3*i.000 

Tirtwi  ■■ 153,301,000        71,014.000 

Tshn^         ::.: 113,37<0flO 

TMMd                9).6a8,000        20,370,000 

eram         .1 97.974,000 

AtstrtUa 90,00a000 

sJ«L 5M,895,000 


Total,  this  listing.. 


5,445,789,000       433,305,000 


I  Militaiy  assistanc*  for  all  cate(ories  In  1973.  but  exdusiv* 
of  cash  sales,  property  transTsrs,  NATO  Infrastnidura  and 
Intamatienal  hsadqoartsn,  eomts  to  t53>7,4164M0.  80  paretnt 
goes  to  10  countries. 

The  US  provide.  mUltary  atulstance  to  26 
countries  governed  by  the  military  or  with 
no  open  political  oppooltlon.  They  are: 

Ohtoa  (Taiwan),  South  Vietnam.  Indone- 
sia, Cambodia,  Thailand. 

Greece,  Iran,  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia. 

Spain.  Portugal. 

Ohana,  Libya,  Nigeria,  Zaire,  Ethiopia. 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Ecuador,  Ouate- 
mala,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru. 

COKCLUSIONS 

The  secrecy  surrounding  much  of  our  nUU- 
tary assistance  programs  limit,  informed  rea- 
soning by  the  pubUc  and  the  Congress.  The 
19.6  blUion  for  MiUtary  Assistance  In  1873  Is 
egreglouflly  high. 

The  seventeen  different  programs  are  not 
coordinated  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture that  can  be  related  to  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

US  mUitary  aid  programs  are  In  need  of 
rertslon  becauM  the  um  that  many  countries 
Diake  of  this  aalistance  Is  sometime.  Inimical 
to  world  order  and  US  tntereats. 

UB  MUltary  AMlatanoe  to  28  countries  with 
mUltary  and  dictatorial  government,  perpe- 
tuate* tbOM  govemmsnt*  and  may  enoourag* 
the  formation  of  other  like  government.. 

The  outflow  of  UB  arm*  and  mUltary  equip- 
ment to  64  foreign  countrl**  In  197S  acts  a 
poor  example  to  th*  rest  of  the  world. 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  may  saj  tbere  an 
some  grapiis  which  I  assuma  will  noli  be 
poMlbte  to  reproduce,  but  I  tUnk  naoat 
of  It  can  be.  It  Is  Important  because  the 
bm  before  us  looks  <iulte  araaU  in  amount. 
It  has  only  $1 .4  billion  for  mlUtary  assist- 
ance, and  It  gives  the  impression  to  those 
who  read  quickly,  witfaoitt  botbarlng  to 
be  f  amiUar  with  the  whole  ganmt  of  aid. 
that  this  Is  all  the  miUtary  BssJstsnne 
there  Is.  It  is  no  such  thing.  This  Is  only 
a  very  small  part  of  It.  I  quote  from  the 
Defense  Monitor : 

Th*  T7nlt*d  Stat**  WlU  provld*  about  $8.5 
bUllon  In  varlotu  form,  of  foreign  mlUtary 
aid  during  flaK»l  year  1973. 

Th<«  98JS  bUllon  figure  i^jpears  nowhere  In 
th*  Federal  Budget,  but  Is  tli*  total  of  17 
separata  program.  admlnlater*d  by  Mvaral 
agenda*  and  financed  by  varlou.  appropria- 
tion, act..  Two  bUllon  of  this  mlUtazy  aaalst- 
anoe  appear,  in  the  Foreign  AMiwtianoe  bill, 
and  another  $3  bUllon  1.  in  the  Defense 
Biidget.  Over  $4  btlUon  of  It  doe.  not  require 
Oongreulonal  authorization  and  therefore  1. 
relatively  unknown  to  th*  public. 

The  17  MUltary  AMlatance  programs  and 
amounts  projected  for  1B78  appear  in  Table  I. 
(Be*  page  2)  They  can  be  divided  Into  four 
categories: 

Category  I  Include*  aU  the  aaaiatanoe 
funded  by  a  direct  appropriation  by  the  Oon» 
greas.  Category  II  are  fund,  burled  in  the 
DefeuM  Department  budget  earmarked  for 
the  support  of  countrlas  In  Southeast  Asia, 
minding  for  Southeast  Asia  wa.  taken  oat  of 
the  foreign  aasiatance  api>raprlatlon  in  1B66 
on  grounds  that  It  was  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Category  m  Involves  no 
budget  appropriation  and  Inolurte*  caah  aalaa 
and  transfers  of  mlUtary  equipment  by  th* 
Pentagon.  The  Pentagon  run.  the**  pro- 
gram, with  little  oversight  by  Congress  or  by 
any  other  Executive  Agency.  Innhirtlng  the 
State  Department.  Category  IV  Involve.  \im 
of  money  from  the  Food  for  Feaoe  program 
(PL  480).  Under  tb*  Food  for  Fasoe  Law, 
some  agricultural  commodttie.  aa«  given  to 
foreign  countries  with  no  payment.  Money 
that  would  have  been  paid  the  UJ3.  can  be 
UMd  by  recipient  countrle*  for  purchaaa  of 
mUltary  weapons. 

muTAXT  Am  xa  ooxxour 
Tb*  billions  projected  for  1973  are  naarly 
three  times  those  listed  for  mUttary  assist- 
ance programs  In  1966.  Major  trends  are. 

CAXBOOBT    I — ^DUCT   MZLITaXT 


Orant  mlUtary  aid  under  tb*  R»«lga  As- 
sistance program  doubled  from  $400  million 
in  1969  to  $808  mUllon  in  1973. 

The  grant  mUltary  aid  program  planned 
for  1973  includes  a  five -fold  Increase  in  deliv- 
ery of  air  defense  missile,  to  foreign  coun- 
trle. over  1972 — from  $6  million  to  $26  mU- 
llon. 

Aircraft  deUverles  under  the  grant  aid 
program  are  Kheduled  to  double  between 
1972  and  1973 — from  $66  million  to  $121  mU- 
llon. Most  aircraft  are  helicopter,  and  fight- 
era  and  are  for  Southeast  Asia. 

CATBOOBT  H — KXUTAXT   ASOBXAITCX  XH 

Dsrxw.a  APPaopaiATioK 

MUltary  aaslstanoe  to  Sontlwsst  Asia 
funded  by  the  nUUtary  set  flee*  ha*  Increased 
from  $84  million  In  1966  to  $2JI  billion  pro- 
jected for  1973.  This  wlU  continue  to  in- 
creaae  as  UJB.  troops  leave  Vietnam. 

I  may  say  this  goes  up  so  fast  that  even 
the  Center  for  Defense  information  can- 
not keep  19  with  It.  THat  figure  of  $3.6 
billion  has  already  been  raised  within  the 
last  few  days  to  $2J)  bUlion.  In  fact,  all 
these  figures,  I  may  say,  are  the  cloeeet 
estimates  at  the  tbne  they  were  prepared. 


Tbere  will  be  variations  as  thar  go 
through  the  varloos  oommittees  of  the 
CkMBgTces. 

I  call  attention  to  category  1.  ^dch  Is 
headed  "Direct  MlUtary  Asslstanee  Ap- 
propriated.'* That  word  should  be  "re- 
guested."  because  theee  are  appropriation 
requests.  They  have  not  yet  been  finally 
acted  upon.  Theee  are 
requests.  These  ainiropriatian 
aeeording  to  the  Defense  litaltor.  total 
$3,314  binion.  I  hope  that  nothing  near 
woh  an  amount  win  be  appropriated. 

Under  category  3,  I  umelr  wish  to 
commmt  that  no  budget  approprlatloa  Is 
required.  I  would  explain  that  m  that 
category  are  Bzport-Import  Bank  mili- 
tary loans,  foreign  mUttary  cash 
DOD — and  commercial  mlhtary 
which  are  carried  here  b7  the  center  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  some  penpeettve 
on  the  voliOM  and  the  magnitude  of  our 
Involvement  m  the  supplying  of  military 
equipment  around  the  woiid. 

The  cash  sales  and  the  commercial 
military  sales  are  not  aid  in  the  sense  of 
using  taxpayers'  money.  I  think  there  is 
an  element  of  aid  in  the  senee  that  they 
do  have  the  advantage  of  the  know-how 
and  the  inflnoiee  of  the  D^ense  Depart- 
ment in  the  case  of  cash  military 
sales,  which  are  estimated  at  $2.2  ba- 
llon for  this  fiscal  year.  The  DOD,  of 
course,  is  the  Intermediary,  it  Is  the 
mtrifTw»mn.n  between  the  mannfaeturer 
and  the  foreign  country.  They  facilitate 
the  sales.  They  do  give  asiMance,  and 
thQT  are  a  coosideralde  element  of  assiBt- 
ance  In  the  time,  effort,  and  so  forth,  but 
this  type  of  arrangement  doee  not  ladnde 
the  actual  granting  of  money  aa  In  the 
case  of  category  1.  for  example,  wtKre 
they  are  given  grant  aid.  credit  sales. 
Eind  simportlnc  assistanee. 

I  want  to  read  one  other  paragrafdi, 
and  then  I  shall  conclude  on  this  matter: 

MmiTAXT  AD  nr  paasracnm 
UJ3.  mlUtary  assistance  pre— nCly  goes  to 

64oonntne*. 
Soma  604>74  UJ3.   mlUtary  parannnsi   am 

enq>loy*d  administering  thee*  pwgrams.  37.- 

000  of  them  abroad. 

Tlilnk  of  It:  Over  50.000  military  per- 
sonnel, according  to  the  Monitor,  are  de 
voted  to  these  various  mUitazy  HStrtstanre 
programs.  Think  wliat  that  coets  in  time 
and  money. 

This  issue  of  the  Mcmitor  also  contains 
this  Interesting  comparison : 

In  contraat  to  the  $8JS  bllUoa  X7A  mUl- 
tary aaatBtance  for  1873.  UJB.  aonnnmto  and 
humanitarian  aid  wlU  be  88.7  bUllon. 

According  to  Defena*  Department  flguraa. 
which  do  not  inclxid*  aU  forma  of  military 
assistance,  the  U.S.  during  lM0~lt70  pro- 
vided approrlmaUly  70  pwonS  of  aU  anna- 
nwnts  supplied  to  neutral  natiinna  and  tbam 
allied  to  the  UJ3. 

There  is  a  very  striking  oommeot  here 
CHI  the  purposes  of  military  akL  I  shall 
read  Just  one  part  of  it: 

UB.  aid  u  to  "strrngtban  tba  ssourily  of 
the  rrmted  SUtas"  but  mvotvansat  m  many 
plaoea  runs  dlreoUy  eounUr  to 
Amarleaa  iniaiats.  sasb  aa  radoatton 
worM  tanalonB  aad  baUaoe  of  pafasats 
cits.  UB.  aaomrtty  la  not  Impwfd  br 
ing  both  India  and  Paklctan.  Jnrdsa 
laraal.  Honduraa  and  B  Bslvador.  Mflli  in- 
votvementa  earn  tb*  emnlty  of  both 
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Detail*  of  th«  n»tur«  of  much  MBlst*noe 
wn  elMBtnad  Mcrat:  •SO8.04O.O00  gow  to  tbe 
Middle  BMtr— iBTMl,  L*b»non,  Saudi  Ar»bU. 
and  Jordan.  .     „. 

Tbe  U^.  provide*  mUltary  M«Ut»nce  to  M 
countrtee  governed  by  th«  military  or  wltb  no 
open  political  oppoaltlon. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  U  an  ex- 
tremely Interesting  comment  by  a  group 
of  experts. 

As  Senators  know,  it  has  been  agreed 
by  unanimous  consent  that  the  votes  on 
the  Scott  amendment  and  the  Stennis 
amendment  wlU  take  place  at  1:30  on 
next  Tuesday.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  In  the  meantime  any  other  amend- 
ments are  In  order.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  13.  strike  out  llnea  10  and  11. 
and  ln»ert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  out 
"S600.000.000  for  the  flacal  year  1873"  and 
inaert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•400.000.000  for  tbe 
nscal  year  1973". 

Mr.  FUUBRIQETT.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer this  amendment  to  reduce  the  au- 
thoriaation  for  military  grant  aid  to  $400 
miiHnn.  $100  million  less  than  the 
amount  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

In  my  earlier  statement  I  cited  the 
figures  on  the  budget  deficit.  They  bear 
repeating    because — make    no    mlfrtatef 
about  It — this  bill  authorizes  more  deficit 
spending  and  an  increase  in  the  debt  bur- 
den borne  by  every  American  taxpayer. 
In  the  last  3  fiscal  years  the  Federal 
Oovermnenfs  deficit,  excluding  the  trubt 
funds,  has  totaled  $72  billion.  The  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  3?ear  is  officially  es- 
timated at  $38  billion.  Many  experts  say 
that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  $46  bUlion. 
The  Federal  debt  now  exceeds  $437  bil- 
lion—more than  $2,000  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
Last    year    the    balance-of-payments 
deficit  set  a  new  record  of  $30  billion, 
a  record  likely  to  be  broken  this  year, 
depending  to  some  extent  upon  the  final 
outcome  of  the  sale  of  unusually  large 
amounts  of  wheat,  at  a  very  low  price 
relative  to  the  world  price,  but  neverthe- 
less it  could  have  a  major  effect  on  the 
deficit.  And  in  1971.  for  the  first  time 
since  1888.  the  Nation  had  a  trade  deficit. 
There  will  be  an  even  larger  trade  im- 
balance this  year. 

In  sum.  our  Nation's  fiscal  situation  is 
perilous.  This  Is  no  time  to  be  giving 
foreign  countries  hundreds  of  millions  of 
etrms — arms  which  in  no  way  enhance 
security  of  the  American  people. 

The  military  aid  bill  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  add 
$1.45  biUion  to  the  Federal  debt  to  buy 
arms  and  military  supplies  for  47  coun- 
tries aroimd  the  world.  But  this  is  not 
by  any  means  the  true  picture  of  what 
the  United  States  is  doing  to  arm  other 
countries.  In  this  fiscal  year,  the  execu- 
tive branch  proposes  to  give  or  sell  a 
total  of  $8.5  billion  in  arms,  or  budget 
support  for  arms,  to  foreign  countries, 
fjre  ttmee  the  total  authorlKitions  pro- 
posed by  this  bill — $5.6  billion  of  that 
is  in  the  form  of  grants  or  on  easy  credit 
terms.  This  bill,  for  example,  does  not 


contain  the  authorizations  for  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  the 
Korean  forces  stationed  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Nor  does  it  involve  the  Govern- 
ment's cash  sales  or  commercial  sales 
of  weapons. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  Congress  author- 
ized and  appropriated  $850  million  for 
grant  military  assistance.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  authorize  $500  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $150  million.  The  Federal  deficit 
in  1970  was  $13  billion,  one-third  the 
$38  billion  estimate  for  1973.  We  have  a 
vast  backlog  of  unmet  needs  here  at 
home — every  Senator  knows  the  great 
needs  of  his  own  State. 

I  propose  that  we  cut  $100  million 
from  the  amount  this  bill  proposes  to 
add  to  the  $430  billion  deficit  in  order 
to  devote  this  money  to  solving  some  of 
oxir  own  problems.  The  security  of  the 
American  people  will  not  suffer  one  iota 
if  we  cut  $100  million  from  these  free 
gifts  of  tanks,  planes,  and  guns.  But  the 
welfare  of  oui-  constituents  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  freeing  Federal  funds  for  pro- 
grams that  can  improve  the  quality  of 
life  here  at  home. 

I  might  add  that  my  amendment  will. 
in  no  way,  affect  Israel,  since  Israel  does 
not  receive  military  grant  aid.  And,  Sen- 
ators should  realize  that  adoption  of  my 
amendment  will  stiU  allow  $50  million 
more  than  Congress  appropriated  3  years 

ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
approve  this  modest  cut  in  the  military 
grant  aid  provided  in  the  bill. 
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CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  tWnk  that 
more  than  five  Senators  should  be  pres- 
ent before  action  is  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suggest  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  466  Leg.] 

Aiken  Cranston  Montoya 

AUen  PMlbrlght  Moss 

Anderson  Oambrell  PearEon 

Bayh  Gumey  Rlbicoff 

Beall  Hart  Roth 

Byrd.  Hruaka  Scott 

Harry  P..  Jr.     Jackson  Smith 

Byrd.  Robert  O.  Jordeui,  Idaho  Stevenson 

Chiles  Mansfield  Young 

Cooper  Mathlas 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  A  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
S«aator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  ^Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ^Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyri;), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama  (Mr.   Sparkman)    are  necessarily 

absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon*,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRirriN), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 

absent.  , ,     _, 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business  on  the  west  coast  and  also  cele- 
brating a  wedding  anniversary. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe 
and  Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  are  absent  on 
official  business  to  attend  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  meetings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.       

TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT  ACT  OF 
1972— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  10243,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJB.  10243)  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  for  the  Congress 
as  an  aid  in  the  identification  and  con- 
sideration of  existing  and  probable  im- 
pacts of  technological  application;  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 


Act  of  1980;  and  for  othw-  purpoaes,  h*»- 
&  met,  aft«  fun  and  free  <w«««;w«f' 
taive  agreed  to  recamaaoMMi  and  do  »c- 
SeTto  their  respective  Hous«.^ 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  oon- 

'*^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thew 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 

'^S^e'betog  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows:  

ComTBKNCK   BKFOBT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
.»r».inB  votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
Ktoent^'  ^^  senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
1^43)  to  esUbllsh  an  Office  of  Technology 
a^essment  for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  In  the 
Identification  and  consideration  of  existing 
and  probable  unpacts  of  technological  ap- 
X^mn:  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960:  and  for  oth«  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  fuU  and  free  con- 
foence.  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend    to    their   respective   Houses   as 

'"■niat  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  ^^ 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  ^     .,-.». 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Tech- 
nology Assessment  Act  of  1972". 

niroiKOS    AK»    DaCLAaATlOM    OT    PURfOM 

SBC.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that ; 

(a)  As  technology  conUnuee  to  change  and 
expand  rapidly,  Its  appllcaUons  are— 

( 1 )  large  and  growing  In  scale:  and 

(2)  increasingly  extensive,  pervasive,  and 
critical  in  thetr  Impact,  beneficial  and  ad- 
verse, on  the  natural  and  social  envlronm«nt. 

(b)  Therefore.  It  la  essential  that,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  the  consequences  of 
technological  applications  be  anticipated,  un- 
derstood, and  considered  in  determlnaUon 
of  public  policy  on  existing  and  emerging 
national  problems. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that: 

( 1 )  the  Federal  agencies  presently  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  CSongress  are  notdMignad 
to  provide  the  legislative  branch  wHh  ade- 
quate and  timely  information,  Indepeiutontly 
developed,  relating  to  the  potential  impact  of 
technological  applications,  and 

(2)  the  present  mechanlsmB  of  the  Con- 
gress do  not  and  are  not  deelgned  to  provide 
the  legislative  branch  with  such  iBlormatton. 

(d)  Accordingly,   it   Is   necessary   for  the 

Congress  to —  -^  ». 

(1)  equip  Itself  with  new  and  effective 
means  for  securing  competent,  unbiased  In- 
formation concerning  the  physical,  biologi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  political  effects  of 
such  applications;  and 

(2)  utUize  this  information,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, as  one  factor  in  the  legislative 
assessment  of  matters  pending  before  the 
Congress,  particularly  In  those  Instances 
where  the  Federal  Govwrmaent  may  be  called 
upon  to  consider  support  for,  or  manage- 
ment or  regulation  of,  technological  applica- 
tions. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  OfTICE  OF  TECHNOLOCT 
ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  findings 
and  declaration  of  purpose  In  section  2.  there 
Is  hereby  created  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
••Office")  which  shall  be  within  and  reepon- 
slble  to  the  legislative  branch  of  theOov- 
emment. 

(b)  The  Office  shaU  consist  of  a  Technology 
Assessment  Board  {hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Boapd")  which  shall  formulate  aad 
promulgate  the  poUcles  ot  the  Offloe,,  .an*  a 


Director  who  shall  carry  out  stich  polJolM 
and  admmutw  the  operation*  of  t]»»HOfflM- 

^c)  The  baalc  function  of  the  OAm  shaU 
be  to  provM*  early  iadio»,Uim»  of  tb*  prob- 
able beneficial  and  advene  impacts  of  the  ap- 
plications of  technology  and  to  develop  otber 
coordlnrte  information  which  may  aMtet  the 
Oongnea.  In  carrying  out  such  function,  the 
Office  BhaU: 

(1>  Identify  existing  or  probi*le  unpacts 
of  technology  or  technological  program*; 

(2)  where  possible.  aMOtrttin  cause-and- 
effect  reUtlonshlps;  ^^.h^^ 

(3)  Identify  alternative  technological 
method*  of  implementing  specific  ptograne; 

(4)  Identify  altemattye  orograms  loc 
achieving  requisite  goal*;  _„«.   ^ 

(6)  make  eatlmatM  and  con»pMlM)n*  ot 
the  impacts  of  alternative  method*  and  pro- 

gram*; 

(6)  preeent  finding*  of  completed  analyee* 
to  the  appropriate  leglaUUve  authorlttee: 

(7)  identify  area*  where  additional  re- 
search or  data  collection  U  required  to  pro- 
vide adeqtiate  support  for  the  a*eeerajentt 
and  estimate*  deecrlbed  In  p«r*«raph  (i) 
through  (6)  Of  this  subeectlon:  and 

(B)  undertake  such  additional  aaw>cl*ted 
activities  as  the  appropriate  authorltle*  *pec- 
Ifled  under  subeecUon  (d)  may  direct. 

(d)  Assessment  acttvltle*  undertaken  by 
the  Office  may  be  Initiated  upon  the  requeet 


( 1 )  the  chairman  of  any  standing,  special, 
or  select  committee  of  either  House  of  the 
Congre**.  or  of  any  Joint  committee  of  the 
Congress,  acting  for  himaelf  or  at  the  requeW, 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  or  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  member*; 

(2)  the  Board;  or 
(8)  the  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 

Board.  __       .     ,    . 

(e)  Asaesament*  made  by  the  Office.  Includ- 
ing InformaUon,  survey*,  Btttdle*,  report*, 
and  finding*  related  thereto,  shaU  be  made 
avsdlable  to  the  InltlaUng  committee  or  other 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Oongreas.  In 
addition,  any  such  information,  surveys, 
studies,  report*,  and  finding*  produced  by  the 
Office  may  be  made  available  to  the  public 
except  where —  _».,.     ^  » 

(1)  to  do  so  would  violate  Bectinty  Btat- 

utes;  or  . 

(2)  the  Board  consider*  it  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  withhold  such  information  in  ac- 
cordance  with  one  or  more  of  the  numbered 
paragraphs  in  section  662(b)  of  title  6. 
united  Statee  Code. 

TBCBHOLOOT     naSEBSiOm    BOAXO 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Bocurd  *haU  consist  of  thir- 
teen member*  a*  follow* : 

(1)  *lx  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  oC  the  Senate, 
three  from  the  majority  party  and  three  from 
the  minority  party; 

(2)  six  Member*  of  the  Hou*e  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  BepreeentaUve*,  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority 
party;  and 

(8)  the  Director,  who  shaU  not  be  a  voting 

member.  ^^     ,  _ 

(b)  Vaoanote*  In  the  membership  of  the 
Board  ShaU  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Board  and  shaU  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinal  appoint- 
ment. . 
(C)  The  Board  *haU  select  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members  at 
the   beginning   of   each  Oongreae.   Tlie  vice 
chairman  shaU  act  In  the  place  and  stead 
of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. The  chalrraanahtp  and  the  vioe  chalr- 
manahip  shall  alternate  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatlres  with  eaeb 
Congress.  The  chairman  during  each  even- 
numbered  Congress  shaU  be  selected  by  the 
Members  of  the  Hovise  of  RepreeenUtlvo*  on 
the  Bpard  from  among  their  number.  Tbe 
vice  chairman  during  each  Oongres*  shaU  be 


choaen  in  the  same  manner  from  that  BouM 
of  Ooogree*  other  than  the  House  o(  OdA- 
gr**»  of  which  the  chairman  U  a  Member.  -; 
(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  sit  and  aot 
at  such  places  and  times  during  the  :»e*«^Qn*. 
reoeese*,  and  adjourned  period*  of  CHil,^t*>W- 
and  upon  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  mimbekfl. 
to  require  by  subpena  or  btlwrwlse  tht  at» 
tendance  of  such  wltne**e*  «nd  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  paper*,  and  dooumeaU.  to 
admlnlater  such  oath*  and  aAnnatlon*.  to 
take  such  testimony,  to  procure  *uch  printing 
and  binding,  and  to  mak*  »uch  Mcpendlturt*. 
as  It  deems  advisable.  The  Board  may  make 
such  rules  respecting  its  organisation  and 
procedures  as  it  deems  nece«*ary,  except  that 
no  recommendation  shall  be  reported  from 
the  Board  unl**»  a  nxajority  of  the  Board 
aaaent.  Subpena*  may  be  i**ued  over  the  alg- 
nature  erf  the  chairman  of  the  Board  or  d 
any  voting  member  designated  by  him  or  by 
the  Board,  anl  may  be  served  by  such  person 
or  pereon*  as  may  de«lgjiat*d  by  such  chair- 
man or  member.  The  chairman  o(  the  Board 
or  any  voting  member  thereof  may  admm- 
ister  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 
DiRBCToa  Atn  oBFU'i  I  onuicToa 
8«c.  5.   (a)    The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shaU  be   appointed 
by  the  Board  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  a£ 
six    year*    unleaa    sooner    removed    by    the 
Board.  He  ahaU  receive  basic  pay  at  the  ra»* 
provided  for  level  in  of  the  Executive  Bcba^ 
vUe    under   section    5814    of    title    6,    tXnlted 
States  Cod*. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  power*  and  duti** 
vested  In  him  by  this  Act,  the  Director  shaU 
exercise  such  power*  and  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

I  c )  The  Director  may  appoint  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe  and  who  shaU  be  Acting  Di- 
rector during  the  absence  or  incapacity  of 
the  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Director.  TMP  Deputy  Director 
ShaU  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  und«r 
section  6316  of  title  6,  United  State*  Code. 

(d)  Neither  the  Director  nor  the  Deputy 
Director  ehall  engage  In  any  otibar  bu*lne**, 
vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of  eervlng 
a*  such  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  a*  the 
case  may  be;  nor  shall  ttim  Dleeetor  or  Deputy 
Director,  except  with  the  approval  of  tbe 
Board,  hold  any  office  in.  or  act  In  any 
capacity  for,  any  organization,  agency,  or 
institution  with  which  the  Office  noakes  any 
contract  or  other  arrangement  under  thl* 

Act.  

AUTHoarrr  or  the  orrica 


SBC.  6.  (a)  The  Office  shall  have  the  author- 
ity, within  the  limit*  of  available  appro- 
priations, to  do  aU  thing*  neceeeMT  to 
carry  out  the  provision*  of  thl*  Act,  In- 
cluding, btrt  without  being  limited  to,  the 
authority  to — 

{ 1 )  make  full  use  of  competent  personnel 
and  organization*  outside  the  Office,  public 
or  private,  and  form  special  ad  hoc  tarit  tcroe* 
or  make  other  arrangement*  when  eppro- 
Drtate; 

(2)  enter  Into  contract*  or  other  arrange- 
ments a*  may  be  neoe**ary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Offloe  with  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  with 
any  SUte.  territory,  or  poaaesslon  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  carporatlon,  oi 
educational  institution,  with  or  vrtthout 
reimbursement,  without  performance  or 
other  bond*,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  ReTiaed  Statute*  (41  XIJB.C.  6); 

(3)  njake  advance,  progress,  and  other  pay- 
ment* which  relate  to  technology  ***e8«ment 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3648  of  the  Herleed  Statut**  (31  V£SX  639> : 

(4)  acccept  and  utUtee  the  wrice*  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompenaated  jpljfconnai  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  tb«  Office 


I 


3195« 

uid  provide  tr»n^ort»tlon  and  sub«Urt«nw 
M  ftutfcortiad  by  MCtton  5708  of  ««•  6, 
UBttMl  maxm  Oo«to.  for  p«»on«  lemnf  -with- 
out flompmntlan;  ,     «    ^ 

gilt.  «iui  hoia  »nd  <!tH?o»  <rf  »>y  ■^.  lj»; 
or  Kma.  rml  voA  p«n»ru*  property  of  jjU 
>,ttii««  naoaaaury  fw  or  rwultmg  from  me 
cnrdM  of  •uthortty  gnnted  by  thl«  Aot; 

(«)  piaecrnje  mitfi  rulee  and  regulatloiu 
aa  It  deema  nace»ary  governing  tbe  opera- 
tion and  oTganlasttan  of  the  OfBoe. 

(b)  Conti»otaw  and  other  partlee  entar- 
ing  into  oontraota  and  other  arrangementa 
onder  thU  aectlon  whloh  involve  ooeU  to  the 
Oovammant  ahaU  maintain  >uoh  booka  and 
laUtad  lecorda  ai  wUI  fadlltate  an  effective 
■adit  in  such  detail  and  in  suCh  manner 
aa  (hall  be  pnecrltwd  by  the  OflBoa.  and  such 
booka  and  reoordi  (and  related  documents 
and  papera)  Shall  be  available  to  the  Oflloe 
and  the  Cooaptraller  General  of  the  United 
SCatea,  or  any  of  th^r  duly  authorized  repre- 
■entaUvea,  for  the  purpoae  of  audit  and 
examlnatloii. 

(c)  The  Office,  Itt  carrying  out  the  pro- 
Tlakioa  of  thla  Act,  ahaU  not,  Itaelf,  operate 
any  laboratorlaa.  pUot  planta,  or  teat  faelll- 
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(d)  The  Office  la  aathorlaed  to  secure  dl- 
raetly  from  any  eiecattve  departanent  or 
amacy  Information,  ■uggeatlana.  eatlmatea, 
atatlatlca.  and  t*"h"«"*'  aaalstanoe  for  ttae 
purpoae  of  carrying  out  Ita  function!  undn 
ttate  Act.  Sach  such  executive  department  or 
aaancy  ^h»ii  fumlah  the  Information,  sug- 
lllthiwa  aatlmataa,  atatlatlca.  aod  tectinlcal 
aaalstance  dlrecUy  to  the  Office  upon  lU  re- 

(lueat. 

(e)  On  requeat  of  the  Office,  the  head  of 
any  executive  departmeot  or  agency  may 
detail,  with  or  without  reimbursement,  any 
of  Ita  panonnel  to  aaalat  the  Office  m  carrying 
out  Ita  function* -lUMler  this  Act. 

(f>  The  Diiaotar  ahall,  in  aocordanoe  with 
auoh  poUdea  aa  tlw  Board  ahall  preecribe,  ap- 
point ^"^  fix  the  oompensatlon  of  such  per- 
aonnal  aa  may  ba  naoeaaary  to  carry  out  the 
provlalons  of  thla  Act. 
^gttMUMBMMarz  cm  ma  twcknoloot  Asaxaa- 

MXHT   U/WWKMX   CUUMUUi 

Sao.  7.  (a)  The  Offioe  ahaU  eatabU^  a  Tech- 
aoloey  fl  WHIM  1 1  lent  Advisory  OounoU  (herein- 
after refeerad  to  aa  the  "CounoU") .  The  Ooun- 
ell  ■>«»"  be  oompoeed  of  the  following  twelve 
menibara: 

(1)  tan  members  from  the  public,  to  be 
appointed  by  tbe  Board,  who  shall  be  peraona 
eminent  in  one  or  more  fields  of  the  physical, 
biological,  or  social  aclanoea  or  engineering  or 
oxparlanoad  In  the  aiir"<r*»«t.r^t.ton  of  techno- 
logical actlvltlaa.  or  who  may  ba  judged  quaa- 
lled  on  tha  baala  of  contributions  made  to 
educational  or  pubUe  aottvltlea: 

(2)  the  Oomptroller  Qanaral;  and 

(3)  the  Director  cA  the  Congreaeinnal  Ba- 
asarch  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congreas. 

(b)  The  Council,  upon  raq^eat  by  the 
Board,  shall — 

(1)  iwviflw  and  maJke  recommenrtatlnnn  to 
the  Board  on  activities  undertaken  by  the 
ryww  or  on  the  Initiation  thereof  In  aooord- 
aaoe  with  nctton  a(d) : 

(2)  levlaw  ■""<  majfce  recommendations  to 
the  Board  on  the  ww<<«T'g-  of  any  asseesment 
made  by  or  for  the  Offioe;  and 

(3)  undertake  such  additional  related 
tasks  aa  the  Board  may  direct. 

(o)  The  OounoU.  by  majority  vote,  shan 
elect  from  Ita  members  m>polnted  under  suh- 
aactlon  (a)  (1)  o<  this  section  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  such 
tixaa  and  under  such  oondltlons  aa  the  Coun- 
ott  may  preecrlba.  In  the  abeanoe  of  the 
CluUxman.  or  Is.  the  event  of  his  Incapacity, 
*Ka  viae  OuUimAn  shan  act  aa  Chairman. 

(d)  Tba  term  ot  office  of  each  member  of 
the  OounoU  i^potnted  uzMler  subsection  (a) 
(1)  shan  be  tour  yean  eaoept  that  any  such 
msmber  appolntad  to  fill  a  vacancy  ooouiTtng 


prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
bis  predeoeeaor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed fbr  the  remainder  of  such  term.  No 
peraon  shaU  be  appointed  a  member  of  the 
OouneU  under  subeectlon  (a)  (1)  more  than 
twice.  Terms  of  the  mambara  appointed  un- 
der subeectlon  (B)(1)  shall  be  staggered  so  as 
to  eatablish  a  rotating  membwshlp  accord- 
ing to  such  methcxl  aa  the  Board  may  devise. 

(e>  (1)  The  members  of  the  OounoU  other 
».hm  thoae  appomted  under  subeectlon  (a) 
(1)  shaU  receive  no  pay  for  their  services 
aa  members  of  the  CounoU.  but  shaU  be  al- 
lowed naoeeaary  travel  expensee  (or,  m  the 
aitamatlve,  mileage  for  use  of  privately 
owned  vehicles  and  a  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  pre- 
aerlbed  m  sectlona  6703  aad  B7(M  of  title  5, 
TJtilted  Statea  Code),  and  other  necessary 
e^qiienaes  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
anoe  of  dutlea  vested  in  the  Council,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
1  of  chapter  S7  and  section  5731  of  title  5. 
United  Statea  Code,  and  regulations  promiU- 
gated  thereunder. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  CouncU  appomted 
under  subeectlon  (a)(1)  ShaU  receive  com- 
pensation for  each  day  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  dutlee  vested  In  the  CouncU 
at  rates  of  pay  not  In  excess  of  the  daUy 
equivalent  of  the  hlgbert  rate  of  basic  pay 
set  forth  in  the  General  Schedule  of  aectlon 
5832(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
In  addition  ahaU  be  reimbursed  for  travel. 
suiMlstence,  and  other  neoeeeary  expenses  m 
the  manner  provided  for  other  members  of 
the  Council  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

TrmiXATlOK  0»  THB   LIBBAXT  OF   CONGHZaa 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  objectlvea  of 
thla  Act.  the  Librarian  of  Congress  la  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  the  Office  such 
services  and  aaalstance  of  the  Congressional 
Beeearch  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
feasible. 

(b)  Such  services  and  aaalstance  made 
available  to  the  Office  shaU  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  all  of  the  services  and  assist- 
ance which  the  Ckuigiesaional  Besearoh 
Service  Is  otherwise  authorized  to  provide 
to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  aectlon  ahall  alter  or 
modify  any  services  or  reaponslbUlties,  other 
than  those  performed  for  the  Office,  which 
the  Congreasion&l  Besearch  Service  under 
law  performs  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Librarian  Is,  however,  authorized 
to  establish  within  the  (Congressional  Be- 
search service  such  additional  divisions, 
groups,  or  other  organizational  entitiea  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposee 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Services  and  aaelstanoe  made  available 
to  the  Office  by  the  Congressional  Besearch 
Service  In  accordance  with  this  section  may 
be  provided  with  or  without  reimbursement 
from  funds  of  the  Office,  aa  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  Librarian  of  Congreas. 

UTlLTgATIOW    or   THX   OKKERAL   ACCOUNTTNO 

onncs 


Sic.  9.  (a)  Financial  and  administrative 
servloea  (including  thoae  related  to  budget- 
ing, accounting,  financial  reporting,  person- 
T)^)^  and  procurement)  and  such  other  serv- 
loea aa  may  be  appropriate  abaU  be  provided 
the  Offioe  by  the  General^Aocountlng  Office. 

(b)  Such  aervlcee  and  assistance  to  the 
Office  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
aU  of  the  services  and  aaalstance  whloh  the 
Oaneiml  Accounting  Office  Is  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  provide  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Hothlng  in  this  section  shall  altar  or 
modify  any  aarvlcea  or  raaponslbllltlea,  other 
t>»«.T»  thoee  performed  for  the  Office,  which 
the  General  Aooountlng  Office  under  law  per- 
forms for  or  on  behalf  o*  the  Congreaa. 

(d)  Serfloes  and  assistance  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  Office  by  the  General  Accounting 
Offioe  m  aocordanoe  with  this  section  may 
be  provided  with  or  wllfcout  retmburaement 


from  funda  of  the  OOoa.  aa  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  tbe  OotnptroUsr  Owianl. 
cooxmrsTioN  wirs  mx  NairmifAL  suizmos 

rOTTMSATIOM 

Bk.  10.  (a)  The  Offioe  sbaU  maintain  a 
continuing  liaison  with  the  National  SoU 
enoa  Foundation  with  reapect  to — 

(1)  granta  ■^"'<  contracts  formiUated  or 
activated  by  the  Foundation  which  are  foe 
purposes  of  technology  asaessment;  and 

(3)  the  promotion  of  coordination  In  areaa 
of  technology  aaaeeament,  aad  the  avoldaiwe 
of  \inneces8ary  duplication  or  overlapping  a( 
reeearch  actlvitiea  in  the  development  of 
technology  asseesment  techniques  and  pro- 
grama. 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  National  Science 
FtTundation  Act  of  1960.  aa  amended  («t 
U.S.C.  186a(b) ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  aa  foi- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  Foundation  la  authorized  to  initi- 
ate and  support  specific  scientific  activttlas 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  in- 
ternational cooperation,  national  security, 
and  the  effects  of  scientific  applications 
upon  society  by  makmg  contracts  or  othtr 
arrangements  (including  grants,  loans,  and 
other  forms  of  assistance)  for  the  conduct 
of  such  activities.  When  initiated  or  sup- 
ported pursuant  to  requests  made  by  any 
other  Federal  department  or  agency,  Includ- 
ing the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  such 
actlvitiea  ahaU  be  financed  whenever  feasi- 
ble from  funds  transferred  to  the  Foundation 
by  the  requesting  official  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 14(g).  and  any  such  activities  shall  ba 
undaaalfled  and  shall  be  identified  by  tbe 
Foundation  as  being  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  ^proprlate  official." 

ANMT7AI,    RXPOXT 

3bc.  11.  The  Office  ahall  submit  to  the  Con- 
greaa an  annual  report  which  ahall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  an  evaluation  of  tech- 
nology assessment  technlquee  and  identffi- 
cation.  Insofar  aa  may  be  feasible,  of  tech- 
nological areas  and  programs  requiring  fu- 
ture analysis.  Such  report  ahall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  March  16  of  each  year. 

AFFBOFKIATIONB 

Elxc.  12.   (a)   To  enable  the  Office  to  carry 
out  Ita  powera  and  duties,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office, 
out  Of  any  money  in  the  Treasviry  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  not  to  exceed  S6,(X)0,000 
m  the  aggregate  for  the  two  fiscal  years  end- 
mg  June  30,  1973,  and  June  30,   1974,  and 
thereafter  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary, 
(b)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  tbe 
authority  provided  In  subsection   (a)   shsU 
remain  avaUable  tat  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ttire.  at  tor  obligation  and  expendltiue  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in 
the   Act   making   such   appropriations. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
HowABD  W.  Cannon, 
Bobbt  C.  Btsd. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Qzoaax  P.   Mn.T.wt, 
John  W.  Davis, 

EAKLZ  CAkXLL. 

CBAauai    A.    MosH^. 
Mabvin  li.  EacH. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  in  summary  that,  with  respect  t» 
the  conference  report  there  were  a  few 
minor  and  technical  changes.  The  con- 
feiBes  voted  to  report  HJl.  10243  essen- 
tially In  the  form  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  minor  and  technical  changes  In- 
clude: . 

PlTBt,  clarincaUon  of  the  language  in 
sectloa  4,  "Techmdogy  Assessment 
Board."  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  limit 
the  delegation  of  subpena  Power  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


ttvee  and  the  Senate,  and  thu*  ^  exclude 
dniesation  to  the  Dipeertor  of  th»  OBoe 
who  is  a  nonvottng  member  of  the  bOKtl: 
Second,  adding  a  subsection  to  seotum 
7  .-Bstahllshment  of  the  Technotogy 
ABSMsmant  Advisory  Council,"  pnmdmg 
for  more  fleadWe  use  of  the  advlaory 

noundl  by  the  board;  and  

"^SirdTstriklng  section  18.  "«tocttve 
Date."  in  Its  entirety.  Since  it  Is  anttd- 
nated  that  the  passage  of  HJl.  10M8  will 
5S:ur  near  the  end  of  the  9M  Congress, 
this  change  provides  for  flexlUllty  on 
tuning  In  the  appointnaent  of  maoabeM  to 
the  board  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Rwreeentatlvee  and  the  PresidBnt  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  as  provided  for  In 
section  4  of  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttie  re- 
port not  be  printed  as  a  Senate  report. 

Itoe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  cm  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


■hip  annouDcee  tbe  f (dlowlnc  aopotni- 
mflQtB  to  the  select  oommittoe  to  atudjr 
guBsUons  related  to  secret  axui  ccxiflden- 
ttal  Oovemment  documents:  Oaa»tor 
BCuTsriKU*,  chairman.  Senators  PAarouc, 
HooHBi.  CiAKwcoai,  GHuvbl;  Senator 
acoTT.  oochalrmaB.  Senators  Javhb, 
HATnxLB,  OuBinrr.  and  Cook. 


CONSUMER   PROTKCnOH   ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1972 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1»72 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  16029)   to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19«1,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (putting  the  question) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  make  a  state- 
ment at  this  point  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
"nay"  on  this  amendment,  and  I  would 
like  to  make  the  point  that  the  voice 
vote  does  not  necessarily  express  the  will 
of  the  full  Senate.  We  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  same  Issue  and 
others    associated    with    it    under   the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  next 
Tuesday.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
quorum  call  reveals  a  limited  number  of 
Senators  present,  I  would  rather  have 
this  matter  disposed  of  finally  by  the 
full  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement.  Therefore,  I 
did  agree  to  allow  the  amendment  to 
come  up  on  a  voice  vote  rather  than  on 
a  record  vote  at  this  time;  but  I  do  want 
to  stress  the  f  £M:t  that  I  am  opposed  to 

It  on  the  merits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  withdraw  it. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  APPOINT- 
MENTS TO  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  STUDY  QUESTIONS 
RELATED  TO  SECRET  AND  CON- 
FIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT  DOCU- 
MENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  untter  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  299, 
August  15, 1972,  the  joint  Senate  leader- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  \3DgX  tbe  pending 
business  be  temponurily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  calendar  No.  104*,  S.  3970,  a  b*ll 
to  establish  a  council  of  consumer  ad- 
visers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bm  (S.  3970)  to  eatabllah  a  OonmeU  c€ 
Consumer  Advisers  In  the  Kxecuttvs  Office 
of  the  Prealdant.  to  eatabllah  an  mdspendwit 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to  author- 
ize a  program  of  granta.  m  oattar  to  pro*ect 
and  serve  the  Intereett  al  oonsumeca  and  for 
other  purpoeea. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideratian . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  3970, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Organization 
Act  of  1972.  This  is  a  good  bill,  a  sound 
bill,  one  which  would  establish  a  council 
of  consumer  advisers  In  the  Executive 
OfBoe  of  the  President,  estahllsh  an  Inde- 
pendent   consumor    protection    agency, 
and  authoriee  a  program  of  consumer 
protection  grants  in  order  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  IntereBts  of  oonsunwrs. 
Similar  legislation  was  oonsldered  and 
passed  by  the  91st  Congrees.  and  I  was 
particularly  sad  to  see  It  passed  over  by 
the  House  when  we  adjourned  at  that 
time. 

There  are  three  main  thrusts  to  the 
legislation,  and  I  support  each  of  these 
objectives.  The  council  of  consumer  ad- 
visers  would   assist  In   developing  the 
President's  consumer  policies  and  would 
coordinate  Pedw^  consumer  protection 
programs.     The     consumer     proteetion 
agency  would  serve  as  an  advogtte  of 
the  consumer's-  Interest  before  Fsdsral 
agendee  and  the  courts.  And  third,  the 
legislation  provides  for  a  revenue  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  State 
and  local  governments  so  that  better 
consumer  protecttan  serrlees  are  pro- 
vided to  the  American  people. 

Some  may  argue  t3iat  other  commit- 
tees should  have  jurlsdietton  over  the 
Consumer  Protection  x\ct  of  1972.  Let  us 
face  it:  Other  than  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  only  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commcroe  has  any  rea- 
sonable claim  to  possible  Jurisdiction 
over  this  leglsiatlcm.  and  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  I  have  reouested  that  the 
legislation  not  be  referred  to  Commerce. 
It  was  referred  to  us  In  the  91st  Ccm- 
gress.  We  made  our  oontributions.  Tbose 
contributions  are  reflected  In  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

8.  3970  is  a  fine  bill.  It  does  need  some 
amending    language,    and    the    disOn- 


gulabMl  Chairman  Of  the  Conwumwr  aob- 
ooBunlttoe.  Sanatar  MMfc.wtn  \v^  with 
me  In  offering  a  number  o<  amMoamentR 
to  imnroM  &  3870.  But  tbaft  la  ^ihare 
It  st(va.S7e  doiiot  QMd  to  have  ttxls  tiU 
r^eried  to  any  ocmunittee  for  an  taboiy 
burial. 

I  would  off  or  my  ocngratalaBons  for 
the  fine  wortc  that  has  bMOidflpa  <n  tbis 
un.  partioniarly  tbe  voriL  of;  SiOfttan 
Riwoorr.  PncT,  and  Jivxia.  Tliia  is  tnily 
a  Upartisan  effort,  one  whieb  baa  bacn 
endoraed  by  both  the  Oemooxade  and 
Republican  Party  platf  onna,  and  one 
which  has  been  aloniUttme  in  oomtBg.  B 
U  a  fair  piece  of  legUIatlon:  It  Is  a  bal- 
anced pieee  of  legislation;  let  us  get  OD 
with  passing  the  legislation  and  estab- 
lishing an  organiad  oonsumer  protec- 
tion structure  in  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quomm. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  can  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  order  for 
■the  quomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDIWQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

OF  1972  J 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJt.  16029)  to 
amend  the  For^gn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

WK   SBOUU)   HOLD  TBI   UMX   OX    MTHTSST   AS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Uie  Mlzon 
administration  plans  to  disburse  about 
$9.5  billion  worth  of  military  weapons 
to  foreign  governments  during  this  fiscal 
year.  Tht  $8.5  billion  Is  hidden  In  the 
Federal  budget  in  17  different  places, 
administered  by  several  different  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  financed  by  various  ap- 
proprii^kin  acts. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  tbe  bUl  we 
are  oonsidertng  today,  on  which  Impor- 
tant votes  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday,  rep- 
resents only  a  part  of  tbe  total  program, 
atid  the  smaller  part  at  that.  When  one 
totals  up  Uie  whole  mUltaxy  package 
which  tbe  Nlzon  admlniitratlon  pro- 
poses to  deliver  to  foreign  govemmants 
this  year,  it  amounts  to  nearly  IM  for 
each   man,  woman,  and  (dxild  m  the 
united  Statea.  Two-tbisdi  of  it  will  be 
paid  for,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  either  through  out- 
right grants  or  tbroui^  subalfllMrt  sales 
to  foreign  governments. 

In  view  of  tbe  Immmsity  of  this  mili- 
tary BsaJfrtanT  program.  I  hone  ttiat  the 
Senate  will  simport  tbe  ttteommmdaUcai 
of  tbe  Committee  on  nrntvi  Relations 
to  hold  the  line  against  further  Isereases 
this  year.  In  roxnttng  tbe  bUl.  tbe  com- 
mittee has  taken  such  a  position,  and  has 
refused  to  add  the  addlttonal  $700  mil- 
UoB  requested  by  tbt  adntDlstratton. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  shflold  look 
at  the  rs^d  expansion  of  this  program 
over  the  past  few  years  before  casting 
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.    »u  ^A  The  Unlt«l  State.  wUl  provide  about  W-e      TASLE    l.-Variout    categoHet    of    military 

their  votes   for  or  against  the  amwid-     ^iSl?^^^  f'rm.  of  foreign  military  assistance,  fiscal  yw  1973 
menu  that  are   goln*  to  be   offerea  to     ,^^^,4ngfl«»lye«  1973.                                       I.   Direct   ilUltary    AMlatance   Appropriate 

Increase  the  amoimta  in  the  committee         .j^j^  ^^  bUllon  figure  aiq>ear*  nowhere  in  (Ptorelgn  AMlttanoe  Act) : 

bin   L  myself,  have  watched  the  program     ^^,  vwitmX  Budget,  but  l«  tlie  total  of  n  Military  aasUtance  program 

very   carefully    through   the  years,   and     separate  program.  admlnHtered  by  several  (grant  aid)   - ------     M03.000.000 

Xr.m  starUK.  at  how  rapldte  it  h«    NJ^„.- '"^rn  ^\^ZS'°^-  ^°I^ ...•'!'!^...^l     «..o«,,«» 

'^Snp..,D.len«D«»rtn.«.tcash    ^ ^^ '^r.,TT ^St-S-^Z  =^'^™'!".'°'.!".'^:     .,..o«.«» 

and  credit  sales,  often  at  a  scaled-down     3^         ^^^  ^  biuion  of  it  doe.  not  require  pubuc  safety. — 7,000.000 

Brtce.  have  mcreased  '^O™  *f «2  mllUon      ^^,^^,00^  authorlzatloa  and  therefore  I.  o  ca  nn«  «« 

to   1968  to  an  estimated  $2.8  billion  in     relatively  unknown  to  the  public.  Subtotal   -  a.  31*.  OOP.  000 

1972     The    transfer    of    excess    defense         The   n  MUltary  AMlstance  programs  and  . 
aSdes  has  gone  from  $85  million  In  1956      amounU  projected  for  1973  appear  in  Table  I.      n.  MUltary  A^lstance  In  Defense  Approprla, 

?nVnrn1w^tedia45  mimon  for  1973.  U.S.     They  can  be  divided  Into  four  categorlee:  tlon:  ■ 

to  a  projectea  Wi*a  °"„!ii^,„  J^I^h.  tn         Oat««orv    I    inoludee    an     the    aMl.tance  Military    aMlstance    service 

military  asriStance  P' ^^^y  «f^/^  "»      fviSS^7a  dlri^^proprlatlon  by  the  con-  fun^ - 2.  500. 000,  006 

84  foreign  governments.  Some  50.074  U.S.     ^J^^category  n  we  fund,  buried  in  the  MiUtary  awlstance  advisory 

military     personnel     are    employed    ad-      ^^^   Department   budget  earmarked   for  groups.    mUltary    groups. 

mmisterlng    these    programs,    27.000    Ol     t^,  support  of  countries  in  Southeast  AtOa.  pay  and  allowances 272.000.000 

them  overseas.                                                        Funding  for  Southeast  Asia  was  taken  out  of  international  military  heaH- 

This  program.   B«r.  President,   is   an-     the  foreign  awlstance  appropriation  mi966  quarters — --_-        74,ooo.ooo 

ntheTexamS  Of  Federal  spending  run     on  ground,  that  it  was  an  integral  part  of  NATO  Infrastructure  (mUl- 

^.!^V  ^Si    a   PWer^  d^it    Of    $26     the  Vietnam  war.   Category  III  involves  no  tary    construction) 48.000.000 

amuck.    With    a   reaeiai   ^™"?,  "\  •'^      vi,,d«,t  aaDroorlatton  and  includes  cash  sales  Purchase  of  local  currency. 

billion  or  more  projected  for  tWs  year.     ^f^^^^^P^  ^mtarv  equipment  by  the  above  market  rates 92.000.  OOP 

how  can  we  afford  to  enlarge  tms  give-     --     ^^^  ^he  Pentagon  run.  theee  programs  

away  program  still  further  by  adopting     ^^jfYnu,,  oversight  by  congress  or  by  any  subtotal    --  2.  8B6.  OOP.  OOP 

the  increases  Prealdent  Nixon  asks?             ^^^f  axecutive  Agency,  including  the  state  „  ^    ,  .     ,„„,„t,„n  T»*n„ir«i- 

As  matters  now  stand,  every  dollar  we     Department    category    IV    involves    use    of  m.  No  Budget  Approprlatlcn  ^^^^ 

SP^d  on  this  program  must  be  borrowed     nu)^y  from  the  Pood  for  P^ce  program  (PL  Exceas  Defense  Articles •—      2M.  000. 000 

ISdJ^edtoSlxK^naU^^debt^     t^Lft^  c^n^irare^enrfor^  ^^f^  Defense"  slo^is  I       ^.X^ 

higr^^e^S^sTofKU  Erhiv.^:^p"^./trtr-car^"^^^  s^ssTp-^o^^B^-Viu-.  ^"■^■"^ 

assistance  program.  In  all  its  different     ^^i^r^^^^tL  for  purchase  of  mUitary  t«y  Loans - 360. 000, 000 

guises,  has  been  presented  to  us  by  the     ^^  Foreign  Mlutary  cash  ^"^^  .  ^  ^  ^ 

Center  for  Defense  Information.  It  comes          "        muxtaet  aid  is  going  up  (DOD)  ----------------  ^-  ^'  ^' ^ 

m  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The        ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^  ,,,3  ^  ^^,y  commercial  Military  Saiee-  -      m  000. 000 

Defense  Monitor."  dated  SeptemDer   H.               ^^^^  ^^^^  jj^^^  j^r  mUitary  assist-  subtotal                 -  --  4,  i«0. 000. 000 

1972. 1  perused  it  with  great  taterest,  and     ^^  programs  in  1966.  Major  trends  are:  auowi*                            ^ == 

I  certainly  recoramend  It  to  other  Mem-         category  l— Direct  MUltary  Awlstance  Ap-  ^      Agriculture     Appropria- 

bers  of  the  Senate.  In  fact,  I  think  that     proprlated:                                      ».,^.„„  »«  tlon:  Public  Law  480.  Part 

it  Is  such  a  valuable  summary  of  the        orant  military  aid  ;;>^r  the  ^owign^  ^^  ^^^  jn^od  for  Peace  Pro-        „^  ^  ^ 

size  and  scope  of  the  military  assistance    si.timoe  P'^ZyT^l^i^t  «^  —-      124,000.000 

the  pamphlet  be  printed  at  this  point     ^  ^f  tar  defense  mlssUes  to  foreign  countries  ^^ 

In  the  RacORD.                                                         over  1972— from  »5  million  to  »26  million.  ij^^  not  Include  an  additional  $2.8  mU- 

There  being  no  objection,   the  pam-         Aircraft  dellverlee  under  the  grant  aid  pro-  ^^^  ^  Advanced  Research  Pro]ects  Agency 

phlet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the      gram  are  schedul^  ^°uf^''  l!,  .^'[^imon  (ABPA)-    $1.8  mmion  for  Project   Agile,  a 

RKORD.  as  follows:                                                 and  1973-from  'ef  "^"^^  aVflahS  ^d  countennaurgency  program  directed  abro«l 

rF«,m  the  Defense  Monitor,  Sept.  8,   ISTS]      M"*?  *^**^,  ^""^ '*"*"*'  ^  and    SI    mlUlon   for   border   surveUlance   In 

Mn-rrwiT  AMrarAifcr:   AwaifAL                     Cattgory  n-MlUtary  Aastetaace  In  Defense  k^«^^  ^^^^  acquisition  value. 

oBxifa.  MOKrrom  nc  BHXF                          mSS^     a«l.tance     to     Southeast     Asia  Sources :  Recent  CongresslonaiPubUcaUons 

jss  rsxsi^noTo«nJ  ;-trir;r^"«"-r^  i^^^,^Tr..^'-sT.z«^ 

u^aa      °*"'*^    a»i««i«,                   a        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  continue  to  Increase  MttiTABV  .kid  in  pirspectivf 

*"pilo»  to  l©4«  the  n.8.  gave  no  military  aa-      as  U.S.  troops  leave  Vietnam.  ^^    military  assistance  presently  goes  to 

alatiice  to  any  foreign  nation  In  p«apeUm».         Category  III— No  Budget  Appropriation  Re-  ^^  countries. 

MUititfy  aartstanoe  U  supplied  in  a  vwlMy      quired:  Some   50,074   U.S.   military   personnel  are 

of  forma.  aom»  of  whloh  the  pubUo  to  un-         Defense  Department  cash  »^^f  j^^.  ^*^  employed  administering  these  programs.  27,- 

aware^d  the  Congreaa  doee  not  debaU.              d*"^*'^  ^*^' ^^"^f!^  I'?,?  **^^ ,^7^^,^  000  of  them  abroad. 

Certain  major  mUltary  aaalatance  programs      1066  to  an  estimated  $2.8  bUllon  In  1972.  sales  ^^  contrast  to  the  $9.6  billion  U.S.  mUitary 

bvoaaa  Conaraa*  and  do  not  appear  in  Admin-      are  often  at  bargain  prlcaa.                     assistance  for  1973,  U.S.  economic  and  hu- 

SSatlon  budgMa.                                                         Commercial  military  sale*  l»»'«  *"^^*!^  manltarla!)  aid  will  be  $3.7  bUlion. 

Part  of  thaFood  for  Paae»  Program  t.  us«l      from  $274  million  m  196»  to  a  ProJ«<=*«^  *;^  According  to  Defenw  Department  figures, 

to  Diwlda  Tunda  for  weapooa.                              miUlon  for  1973.  Transfer  o*  excess  d^ense  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^i  include  aU  forms  of  military 

MUitary  aartatance  la  deatgnad  to  promote  articles  has  gone  from  $i6  mUllon  in  iwo  to  ^ggjat^^ce.  the  U.S.  during  1960-1970  pro- 
mid  n«Msa  and  atrwogthen  tha  sacurtty  of  a  projected  $246  miUlon  for  1973.  vided  approximately  70  percent  of  aU  anna- 
te ul^                                                                   On  a  regional  basis,  the  most  rapid  m-  ^g^ts  supplied  to  neutralnatlons  and  those 

Frequently  It  doaa  neither.  U.S.  aid  some-     creases  In  overall  mUltwy  assistance  since  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  g 

tlmeTfacUltatea  military  oonfUct  and  weak-      1966  have  been  in  Bast  Asia,  due  to  the  Viet-  ^^  cooRDmA-m>  policy 

'"^heTr  ™S?l'^*'w^  °,;«T^f'T°ai*i      "^fl^  secretary  Laird,  In  testifying  re-  ,^  congress,  those  milUary  aid  pro-ams 

arSl«to  tTSa^tlona  of  the  world  that      cently  In  Congrees  for  aaslstance  said:  which    come   under   the   Foreign    Assistance 

t^^^^M Jfirttto  the  USSR                                        "If  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  burdens  on  Act  are  reviewed   by  the  Foreign  Relations 

^S   iImiSrr-$l««c*  wiu  go  to  64  na-      the    United    States   for    free    world    defense  ^^d  Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  Those  com- 

..  TT ■.r^omT  '"^""■™"           ^                          ^hlle  mamtalnlng  our  treaty  commitments  ^g    under    Defense    Department    approprla- 

J^     .     -         »  ♦».—  „«n«„.  .r*  oovM-n«Ki      In  a  neriod  of  Increasing  threats.  It  can  only  tlons   are    handled    by   the    Armed    Services 

by^t^ll^ylr^'^^irr^op-p^rn     '^i^Bll^^^^l^r^.^'^''  '  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^S^^^^ 

'°J^v"^;SZi'ni;ion.  contain  force,  strlv-      "^Mr  Za^  d^^o'i^eSbe  what  '•Increas-  military   aid   programs,   but   the  Agency  for 

inJ^%t;Srt*r  ^y^-JrJ^  Sth      ing  tbreats"  e.lst  and/or  where  they  must  be  -----  -J-^r^r^^^^^^^ 

AxBariean  anna.                                                      ™«*-  ' 
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baodlea  export  llcenaaa  for  commarcJal  aale 
of  weapons  abroad. 

In  a!n  attempt  to  coordinate  mUltary  aa- 
Risunce  programs,  a  new  position  ol  Uxuiar- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ooordlnattng  Securl- 
tv  AMlstance  Programa,  haa  been  created. 
Bowever,  comprehensive  mUltary  aaalstanofl 
budget,  have  not  been  developed  or  mada 
avaUable  to  Congress  cw  the  public.  Tha 
Defense  Department  did  provide  Congraaa 
this  year  with  listings  that  accounted  for 
$55  bUUon  of  the  planned  mUltary  asslBt- 
ance  The  listings  omitted  certain  pro- 
gr,ni9__notably  salea—- that  would  bring  the 
tottl  to  over  $»;8  blUlon. 

PTTIPOSES   OF    MH-ITABT    AID 

After  World  War  n  the  United  States 
gave  mUltarv  aid  to  Europe  and  sent  mm- 
tsry  forces  there  to  contain  "Soviet  Expan- 
sion '  This  containment  policy  was  ex- 
tended world-wide,  and  by  the  mid- 1960'. 
the  United  State,  had  mUltary  commit- 
ments and/or  aid  programs  with  88  foreign 
countries. 

Today  "containment"  la  no  longer  tha 
guiding  doctrine  cf  American  foreign  policy, 
yet  much  mUitary  effort  contmue.  to  fol- 
low the  old  guidelines.  The  UJS.  retains  192 
major  and  1.221  minor  mUltary  faculties 
overseas.  We  stUl  station  more  than  666.000 
military  personnel  in  foreign  countries,  over 
half  of  them  In  Europe.  There  is  a  need  to 
bring  mUltary  policy  Into  line  with  the  new 
goals  of  foreign  policy  expreesed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. There  la  a  need  to  reassess  our  overall 
military  assistance  program  and  the  sta- 
tioning of  large  numbers  of  US.  troopa  in 
foreign  lands.  Certainly,  there  Is  a  need  to 
reconstruct  our  mUltary  aid  programs. 

U.S.  aid  Is  to  "strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  States"  but  Involvement  In  many 
places  runs  directly  counter  to  longrun 
American  Interests,  such  as  reduction  of 
world  tensions  and  balance  of  payments  def- 
icits. U.S.  security  Is  not  Improved  by  arm- 
ing both  India  and  Pakistan.  Jordan  and 
Israel,  Honduras  and  El  Salvador.  Such  in- 
volvements earn  the  enmity  of  both  parties. 
Details  of  the  nature  of  much  assistance 
are  classlfled  secret;  $508,640,000  goes  to  the 
Middle  East — Israel,  Lebanon.  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan. 

TABU  ll.-TOP  10  RECIPIENTS  > 


1973  military  1973  neo- 

10  coiuitriss  assittinca         military  aid 


SAifli  Viatntm $2,958,900,000  {131.266,000 

Laos 438,300,000  4,999,000 

KofM 428.600,000  173.294,000 

Cinibodi»_ 326.525,000  30,018,000 

Irm 207,232,000  2,344,000 

Turkay 153,303.000  71,014,000 

TiMfau „ „..  113,374.000 

Thiilaitd 99,686.000  20,370,000 

Grtaca 97.974.000 

AvUraiit 90.000,000 

SkmL -;;. 530,895.000 


Total,  this  listini 5,445.789.000       433,305,000 

I  Military  assislanca  for  all  catagorias  in  1973,  but  exdusnra 
of  uslt  ules,  property  transters,  NATO  infrastructure  and 
inttrnatioiMl  lieadquartars,  comas  to  {5,887,496,000.  80  parcaiK 
goes  to  10  countries. 

The  UJ9.  provides  military  assistance  to  aft 
cotmtries  governed  by  the  military  or  with  no 
open  political  opposition.  They  tire: 

China  (Taiwan),  South  Vietnam.  Indo- 
nesia, Cambodia.  Thailand. 

Greece,  Iran.  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia. 

Spain,  Portugal. 

Ghana,  Libya.  Nigeria,  Zaire.  Ethiopia. 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Ecuadw,  Oua- 
temala,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru. 

COWCLOBIOWS 

The  secrecy  surrounding  much  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  Umlta  informed  rea- 
soning by  the  public  and  the  Congress.  The 
t9.S  btUkKi  for  MUitary  Aasistance  In  1973  la 
egreglously  high. 


Tb*  aeve&taeo,  diOereBt  procrama  are  not 
ooocdUiftied  to  provMa«  comprehenalve  plo- 
ture  that  can  be  related  to  foc«kgn  policy 
objectlvea. 

UJS.  miUtary  aid  program,  are  in  need  of 
revlalon  becauae  tha  uae  that  many  countries 
make  of  this  asslatance  is  sometlmea  InUnl- 
cal  to  world  order  and  UB.  intereata. 

UJS.  Military  AaaUrtance  to  26  countrlea  with 
military  and  dictatorial  governments  per- 
petviates  these  govammenta  and  may  encour- 
age the  formation  of  other  like  governmenU. 

The  outflow  of  UjS.  arms  and  military 
equipment  to  64  foreign  countrlea  In  1973 
sets  a  poor  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 

yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  \^mi  the 
Senator  indicate  again  the  total  amount 
of  foreign  assistance  being  sought  by  the 
administration  ? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  beUeve 
he  compared  that  with  the  total  amount 
that  was  sought  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  There  are  two  flg- 
uree  I  would  call  to  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion. The  grand  total  of  weapons  to  be 
disbursed,  including  all  categories— that 
is,  outright  grants,  subsidized  sales,  cash 
and  commercial  sales — comes  to  $9,684,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  ThaX  is  a 
budget  request? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  figures  are  drawn 
from  the  budget  requests. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
part  of  this  is  funded  through  the  De- 
f^ise  Depfu-tment  appropriation,  part 
through  the  food-for-peace  program,  aad 
part  through  other  facets  at  tha  budget. 
Only  $2,314  billion  is  covered  by  the  di- 
rect military  aasistance  program  author- 
ized by  the  pending  bill.  But  -the  bill,  as 
r«Jorted  by  the  Coaomittee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  is  $700  mlUlon  below  the  ad- 
ministration's request. 

The  committee  is  trying  to  hold  the 
line  by  keeping  the  level  of  spendizig  at 
last  year's  figure,  and  thiu  avoid  the 
additional  $700  million  requested  by  the 
administration  this  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  certainly 
support  the  oMnmittee's  position.  To  get 
back  to  the  $9.5  btOlon  budget  reqtteet 
for  fiscal  1973,  does  the  Senator  have 
the  figures  to  indicate  how  that  com- 
pares with  the  total  appropriations  for 
military  aasistance  for  fiscal  1972? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  would  be  larger  than 
1972.  aecOTding  to  my  information.  The 
exact  figure  I  do  noit  have  presently  avait- 
able.  However,  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
out  of  the  grand  total  ol  $9,584  biUton 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1973.  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  entails  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  either  in  the  form 
of  military  grants  or  stdwldlzed  sales, 
which,  aa  the  Senator  knows,  actually 
represent  a  definite  burden  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  inasmuch  as  the  interest 
charged  the  reclptent  country  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  the 
$9.5  billion  include  economic  assistance, 
or  is  that  separate  from  the  $9.5  bil- 
lion? 


Mr.  CHUBCH.  Bcooomic  aaaictaooe  1$ 
separate  from  the  S9.&  bUU«i  toiil  aUl- 
tary  figure.  The  comparison  ia  aa  fol- 
lows: The  total  amount  at  UJB.  ecoDenie 
and  humanitarian  aid,  a*  reqoaeted  by 
the  administration  for  fiscal  year  lf7», 
comes  to  $8.7  billion;  so  that  our  military 
package  is  approximately  three  Umee  as 
Itu'ge  as  our  economic  package. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Ta  PUt  it 
another  way,  in  order  to  asoerlala.  inst 
how  much  the  foreign  tieelstanna  pro- 
gram is  in  both  iU  mUltary  aspect  and  iU 
economic  aid  aspect — &x  total  then  Is 
roughly  $13  billlan.  which  la  being  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1973 — to  the  $9.58 
billion  would  be  added  the  $3.7  bUUon. 
which  would  be  roughly  $13.3  bUllon  lor 
the  total  bill  for  economic  aid  balnc 
financed  by  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  grand  total,  by 
adding  the  economic  and  the  mlStary  to- 
gether, would  come  to  approximately  $13 
billion;  but  I  would  point  out  that  peurt 
of  the  military  package,  contained  in  the 
overall  figures,  includes  miUtary  oaah 
sales  and  commercial  sales,  which  tst 
not  borne  by  the  taxpayers.  So  the  more 
acciutite  figure  would  be  la  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10  to  $11  billion,  that  part  in- 
volving taxpayer  outlays. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  la  a  very  large  figure, 
indeed. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYBD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  abseooe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FAfOON.  Mr. .  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qucMOim  call  be  rescinded. 

Tbc  PREBnUNO  OFVIGER  (Mr.  Wn^ 
LiAMS).  Wlttioot  oblecUon.  it  is  so  or> 
dered. 

vhjLaoe  aarrE  for  fayson  band 

OF      YMTAPAI-APACHE      INDIANS 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer-: 
ence  on  HJl.  3337,  and  ask  for  its  imr 
mediate  cooeidecaiilQQ.  

The  PRESIDX^a  OE91CSR  <Mr. 
Wn.UAMs; .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  leigBlative  derk  read  as  follows; 

The  coBunlttee  of  ooofetenoe  on  tlis  dis- 
agreetng  votee  of  tha  two  Heuaea  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tba  btU  (VLSL. 
333T)  to  authorize  the  acquMtlon  ol  a 
village  alte  for  the  Payaon  Band  of  Yavapal- 
AiMche  Indiana,  and  for  other  pwrpoeea.  bav- 
ll^^  met.  alter  f uU  and  free  conlarence.  have 
agreed  to.  reoomnaeBd  and  do  xeconamewl  to 
their  rcapacUve  Houaea  thla  report,  algaad 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  K  there 
ot  jectioD  to  the  consideration  of  the  coo-. 

ference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coofsider  the  report,  whlch^ 
reEids  as  follows :  „  -; 

CoNrxKUfCK  REPoar 

The  committee  of  oonferenoe  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votea  at  the  two  Hcnaae  oo  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  th-  blU  (RJEI 
saST)  to  authorlM  the  acquisition  of  a  vU- 
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i«M  Mt*  for  th«  P»yK>n  B»nd  of  Y»T»p»l- 

^v^^Md  to  nooBmwnd  a&d  do  rMom- 
mM«  totbi^  rMp«ettT«  BouaM  m  foUowi: 
TlMt  tl*»  H*a[i«  T90>A»  from  Ito  <U»agr««- 
iMt  to  tb»  Momdiamt  of  the  BenUe  »nd 
ap«o  to  tto«  •MM  wltt»  M^  >m»ndTOant  «■ 

in  win  of  the  matter  propoewl  to  be  to- 
wrted  by  the  Senate  emewlment  Ineert  the 

'*ra2?a)  »  eulteble  itte  (of  not  to  exceed 
at«bty-«w  ««•)  tor  a  Tttlege  for  t^e  P»y- 
SSoommunlty  of  Tavapal-Apeehe  In<lUn. 
sh»U  be  eelected  1»  the  Tonto  NaUonal  For- 
Mt   within   OU»   Oounty.   ArlBon*,    by   the 
iMdetB  o«t  the  community,  subject  to  ap- 
Mwrrt  »w  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  eeeretary  at  Agrleoltare.  The  site  bo  «e- 
leeted  U  hereby  declared  to  be  heid  by  the 
XJBtfeid  St«tea  in  trust  as  an  Indian  reeerva- 
tlon  for  the  use  end  benefit  of  the  Payeon 
Oomnunlty  of  Tarapal-ApwAe  In«»^     . 
(b)  Tl^  Payion  Community  of  Yavapai- 
AMobe  mdlans  ahaU  be  reoocnlsed  ac  a 
Mbeof  indlane  wtthln  the  pnrrlew  of  the 
Act  of  Jnne  18.  1»«4.  as  amended  (M  VS.O. 
4ei-47».  retottn*  to  the  proteotton  of  In- 
(tttM  and  eoi»er?a«Um  at  rsaourcee),  and 
til    iM  nibjeet  to  aU   of   the   proTlslons 
thereof. 
And  the  Senate  ecree  to  the  same. 
BnmT  U.  Jackson, 
Qttxmtzn  N.  Btjidick, 
P&xn.  J.  FAJorar, 

RDIST  BZLLKOir, 

M€tnagen  on  the  Port  of  the  Stnate. 
VfA-m  N.  Aarof ALi.. 

JAMCB  A.  EUUT. 


joHM  p.  aariioa, 

SamStkiski, 
JoJUf  N.  Haptt  Camp. 
JIf  onoper*  or  tJie  Port  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PANHIH.  Mr.  PTBBUlteit,  I  am  aat- 
lafled  tbst  the  acraameiii  reached  by  the 

canfermce  conunlttee  on  HH.  3337  la  a 
uwiwinWo  oompromlae,  and  I  move  the 
adoption  of  tha  oonfcrenee  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


lOeM)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 

iJSoprla&d  to  pay  a  ^»«5J-»* 'f  Ji'SL?. 
Se  pueblo  de  Aooma  tn  Indian  Ctelma  Oom- 
SHrton  Docket  Numbered  366.  and  f or  ottw 
purposes,  baring  met.  aftw  *^  "^  ^J 
Sonierem*.  have  agreed  to  reoom^ndand 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment. 

HXintT  M.  JACKSOK, 

QxmrriK   N.   Bttbdick, 
Paui.  J.  Pan  WIN. 
RxNaT  Bku-mon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Watni  N.  Aspinaix, 
jAioas  A.  BAI.XT, 
Ed    Edmomdson, 

JaMCS    ABOnUXZK. 

John  P.  Satlor, 
SAMSmata, 
Manual  IiTJJan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Bcn- 
ate  amendment  to  Sit.  8694  authoitMi 
the  judgment  money  BVPO/tHoDeA  to  tbe 
Payson  Band  to  be  used  to  purchase  land 
tobe  held  in  trust  by  the  United  Statai 
for  the  Payson  Band.  This  amendment  to 
not  needed  because  HH.  3337.  which 
authorizes  the  acquisition  of  a  vuly 
site  for  the  Payson  Band,  as  reeom- 
mended  by  the  committee  of  conft*. 
ence.  establishes  a  reservation  for  tte 
Payson  Band,  with  a  trust  title  to  the 
land  therein.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  HH.  8694. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PXTEBIiO     DH     ACOMA     JUDGMBNT 
BILL-CONPERHWCB  REPORT 

Mr  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  ol  the  committee  of  conference 
on  HH.  10868,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OHflCHH.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  le^alatlve  derk  read  as  fcdlows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
aceelns  vote*  e«  tha  two  Houaes  on  the 
a^Inteeat  of  ttie  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJi. 
10668)    to   provide   for   the   disposition   of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
Ifcvor   of  the  Pttsblo  de  Aooma   In   Indian 
OUUns  Commlseton  dooket  No.  286,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  afteqr  fuU  ^ 
fr«e  conference,  hsfve  sgreed  to  recommend 
Mid  de  reeommend  to  their  respective  Hoosee 
tMt  report,  signed  by  a  malorlty  ot  the  con- 


YAVAPAI         APACHE         JUDGMENT 
BILL__(X>NFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  HJl.  8694.  and  ask  lor  Its  Immediate 
consideration. _. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  tWe.  ,,,„„. 

-nie  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows. 

The  committee  of  oonference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUi 
(HJl  8694)  to  provide  lor  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  ol  the  Yavapai  Apache 
Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  Noe.  22-E  and  22-P.  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  reoommend  to  their 
respeetlve  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
a  malorlty  of  the  conferees. 

Tht  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
oonference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat* 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 


Ttm  PR88IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objaetlon  to  the  consideration  ot  the  con- 
ference report? 

TtMre  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proeeeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

CONTKaXNCB    RSPOBT 

Ttm  nTiwT"«t*«*  of  oooferenoe  on  the  dls- 
,^f,t«T'i  votee  of  the  two  Housee  on  the 
kOMndittent  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HA. 


OcnmaxNcs  Rbpobt 

The  cotnmittee  of  conference  on  the  dto- 
agreetng  votes  of  the  ^^^^^^^..^''.J^ 
amendment  ol  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H^- 
86841  to  provide  tor  tha  disposition  of  funds 
apprbprtated  to  pay  a  Judgment  to  f«j;«  °^ 
ttii  Yavapai  Apache  Tttbe  In  Indian  Clatos 
Commlflslon  Dockets  Ntimbered  2»-K  and  M- 
F  and  few  other  purpoeee  having  met,  after 
fttU  and  free  conferenoe,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
cnunend  and  do  reoommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Housee  as  f  oUows : 

That  the  Senate  reeede  from  Its  amend- 
ment. 

HXNRT  M.  Jackson. 

QcxNUN   N.   BuaracK, 
Ux  MrrcAU', 
Paul  J.  Fannin, 
Bknrt  Bkllmon, 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

VrtrVt  N.    ASPINALL, 
JAICXB  A.  HALXT, 
BDXBatONBON. 
jAioa  AaOUKXZK, 
JOBNfP.  SAixoa, 
Sam  anmaa, 
Manuxl  Lcjan, 
Manager!  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
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YANKTON  SIOUX  JUDGMENT  BILL- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conferenoe 
on  Hil.  7742,  and  ask  lor  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  Um 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (KB. 
7743)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
to  pay  a  judgment  to  favor  of  the  Teuton 
Slouz  Tribe  to  Indian  ClalmB  OommlssUB 
docket  numbered  83»^A,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  oon- 
ference, have  agreed  to  reoonmvend  and  ^ 
recommend  to  their  reep^Jtlve  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  oonfereea 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  r«)ort?  ^^    «      i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

CONTEaXNCX  Rd»obt 
The  ccHnmlttee  of  conference  on  the  dli. 

agreeing  votes  of  t^  ^T° .'^^hkTi-^ 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HA 
7743)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  fun^ 
to  pay  a  judgment  to  favor  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe  to  Indian  Claims  Oommlsskm 
docket  numbered  333-A,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses having  met,  after  full  and  free  confet- 
loob.  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reo- 
ommend  to  their  reepectlve  Housee  as  f«- 

°That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  ■■ 

foUOWS:  _j    ♦„   h*  In. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  m- 
aerted  by  the  Senate  amendment  IMW 
the  foUowtog:  "shaU  be  used  as  follovri. 
75  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  dto- 
trtbuted  to  equal  per  capita  shares  to  ea» 
person  who  la  enrolled  or  entttlwl  to  be  en- 
rolled on  the  date  of  enactment;  the  re- 
ma  toder  may  be  advanced,  expended,  in- 
vested, or  retovested  for  any  purposes  thrt 
are  authorteed  by  the  tribal  governing  body 
and    approved    by    the    Secretary    of    the 

Interior."  ^        

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

HXNST  M.  JACMON. 
QUXNTtN   N.   BlTBOICK, 

PATji.  J.  Fannin, 

HXNXT  BXLLMON, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

WaTNX  N.  AaKNALL, 

Jamxs  a.  Halzt, 
Ed  EIdmondscn. 

jAKXa  ABOUREZK, 

John  P.  Satlob, 
JOHN  N.  Camp, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
satisfleld  that  the  agreement  reaebed-^ 
the  conference  committee  on  H.R.  774a 
Is  a  reasonable  compromise,  and  I  moive 
the  adoption  of  the  conferenoe  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


KICKAPOO  INDIANS  OP  KANSAS  AND 
OEIAHOBIA  JUDGMENT  BHIj — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conferenoe 
on  KH.  6797,  and  ask  lor  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  Xollows: 

The  committee  of  oonference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amsndment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJO. 
0797) ,  to  provide  for  the  dlspoaltlon  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  Judgmmta  to  favor  of 
the  Klckapoo  Indians  of  Kanwaii  and  Okla- 
homa to  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  316.  316-A.  317,  14S,  193  and  818, 
having  met,  after  f\iU  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  ol  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  lollows: 

CONTXaXNCX   RJCPOCT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
Bgreetog  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8797)  To  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
^qvoprlated  to  pay  JudgmiBnts  to  favor  of 
the  Klckiqioo  Indiana  of  TTwnnas  and  Okla- 
homa In  Indian  Claims  Commlsalcn  doekats 
numbered  318,  SIS-A.  317,  14S,  IM,  and  818, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  confarenoe, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Bouse  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bersd  1,  3,  4.  6,  6.  and  7,  and  that  tha  Hbuse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  2.  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  f oUows :  In  Utu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amenrtgient. 
Insert  the  following: 

(a)  The  funds  divided  and  credited  tmder 
section  1  of  this  Act,  and  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  judgment  recovered  by  the 
Klckapoo  Indians  of  Oklahoma  to  docket 
numtMred  318,  tocludlng  the  toterest  there- 
on, after  the  payment  of  attorney  feea  and 
other  litigation  expensee.  shall  be  used  as 
follows:  7S  per  centum  shaU  be  distributed 
tn  equal  per  capita  shares  to  each  person 
whose  name  appears  on  or  Is  entitled  to  ap- 
pear on  the  membership  roll  of  the  Klckapoo 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  90  per  centum  shall 
be  distributed  to  equal  per  capita  shares  to 
each  person  whose  name  appears  on  or  Is 
entitled  to  api>ear  on  the  membership  roll  of 
the  Klckat>oo  Tribe  of  Kansas.  If  sxxcn  per- 
son was  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  Is  llvtog  on 
the  date  of  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

HXNST  M.  jACKaOH, 
QUXNXIN  N.  BUBDICK, 

PAUL  J.  Fannin, 

HkNBT  BKIXMON, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Watnx  N.  Aaraf  all, 
Jamib  A.  Halbt, 

BD  EDXONDeOIf , 

Jaicbs  ABOtrxxzK, 
JOKN  P.  Satlox, 
SamStxigkx, 
John  N.  Hatft  Camp, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  tha  Houae 
of  RepreMAtattvw  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  all  but  i»e  of  the  ameDd- 
nuntB  ol  tbe  iBenate,  and  I  sm  Batlefleri 
tbat  the  agremeBfe  reaebed  by  the  cod*- 
f erence  commtttoe  oo  that  one  amend- 
ment is  a  reejonahle  compromise,  and  I 
move  the  adoittton  of  the  conferenoe 
report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  abeenoe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ibe  clerk 
wlU  call  the  rolL 

"nie  legislattve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Presidflnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  reectoded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFTCER.  Without 
obJectUHi,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  U  JT.  AND  THE  ISSUE  OP 
TERRORISM 

Mr.  JAVrre.  MX.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<m8ent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Arabs  Bid  UJI.  Defer  Terrortem 
Issue,"  written  by  Robert  A  Men,  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  23, 1073] 
AxABS  Bm  UJ7.  DKPa  TwxcmTHic  Xastni 
(By  Robert  Aldeo) 

VKJsna  NaxKora.  N.Y,  Sept.  31.— lUe  Arab 
bloc,  with  the  support  of  a  group  of  Afrioan 
riatH'^*,  tonight  moontad  an  effort  to  datsr 
any  dlacusslon  of  the  terrorlam  isBis  for  this 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Radha  K.  Ramphul  of  Mauritius,  aftar  con- 
sulting wttb  other  mambne  of  tha  Afrloaa 
bloc,  f  ormaUy  propoaad  in  tha  Oeosna  Ooni- 
mlttee  that  the  IsBue.  propoaed  for  dlasuMlasi 
by  Secretary  Oeneral  Wakltoahn.  be  rtwfiini»d. 

Jamil  M.  Baroody  of  Saudi  Arabia  said  that 
If  the  tarrarlBm  Issue  was  refazcsd  dtreotty  to 
the  IdbtaX  Committee  of  the  Oeneral  Aaaem- 
bly.  as  propoaed  by  Mr.  watdhehn,  the  com- 
mittee "would  beoome  a  platform  of  TlUfloa- 
tlon,  of  acrimony  and  of  bitterness,'*  wttb 
members  of  the  committee  "manbalUDg 
those  eaaea  that  suit  any  one  state  to  say  how 
horrible  the  perpetrators  are." 

Mr.  Baroody  said  that  the  entire  queation 
should  be  sent  to  an  ex-oflkclo  cunmlttaa  to 
Initiate  a  study  of  the  various  forma  of  rlo- 
lence  and  that  this  comnxittee  should  report 
to  the  next  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assemlby. 

But  It  appeared  that  the  Arab-African  bloc 
did  not  have  the  votes  to  prevent  the  Indu- 
sion  of  question  and  Mr.  Ran^hul  asked  that 
the  General  Committee  suspend  Its  meeting 
until  tomorrow  so  that  further  conaultatlona 
could  be  held  with  delegatlans'  gorammenta. 

After  the  ■•^'^""g  was  suspended,  George 
Bush,  representative  of  the  United  Statea 
said:  "I'm  confident  that  we  have  enough 
votes  for  the  Item  to  be  inscribed  on  thla 
year's  agenda  and  be  referred  to  the  Legal 
Committee." 

The  only  Western  country  whose  repre- 
sentative spoke  to  tonight's  brief  debate  on 
the  terrorism  lasua  was  France.  liouls  da  Oul- 
ringaud,  Franoe'a  delegate.  aaU  that  hla  Oor- 
emment  wrmld  support  the  todusian  of  Qm 
question  as  a  matter  for  the  legal  oommlt- 
tee. 

CHINXSS 


Earlier  today,  a  Chlneae  effort  to  block  the 
toclualon  of  Bangladesh *■  appUcatkm  for 
TTnlted  Nations  membership  on  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  agenda  failed. 

The  effort  tooebed-eff  a  aharp  debate,  how- 
ever, betwen  Huang  Hua,  China's  repreeente- 


tiva,  and  Yakov  A.  Malik  ot  the  Sorlat  mUm 
la  tha  i  laimMra  OaBanlOaKuntttaa,  oade 
up  «t  aa  leadera  of  the  0  asamhly  and  Ita  ecea- 
mltteaa. 

Last  month  the  Peking  dalagatlan.  al- 
tbougb  outvoted  to  the  OauuUlf  Oofooeii  11 
to  S,  hloekad  the  Banglartaah  weihawblp  ap* 
pUcatlOQ  by  using  the  flrat  Security  OoonoU 
veto  stoce  Peking's  admlaalnn  last  year. 

Today,  when  the  vo1»  came  to  the  com- 
mittee on  a  Togoalav  ptopoaal  that  Bangla- 
deah^  appuoatton  be  put  baCoBe  tba  A»« 
eambly.  17  voted  In  favor,  4  oppoaed  Uand 
3  abstained.  Thoee  voting  wttb.  China  wan 
Outoea.  Ubya  and  Mauritania. 

The  TTnlted  Stetes  voted  wttb  the  BovlBt 
TTnlon  and  a  broad  cross -aeuUuu  of  nattons 
in  supporting  the  Inclusion  of  the  agenda 
Item. 

•nie  Ocnaral  Committee  Is  made  up  of  tha 
17  Tloe  prealdente  of  the  OeMeal  Aaaam- 
bly,  the  chairmen  of  the  aavan  otbar  Aa- 
samhly  commlttaaa  and  the  Aaaambly  Fraal- 
dent,  Stanlslaw  Trepoaynskl  of  Poland..  Mr. 
TYepczynskl  did  not  participate  In  either  the 
voting  or  the  debate. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  United  Obartar,  all 
the  Oerteral  Asaembly  can  do  Is  to  raanbmtt 
the  appUoatbm  to  the  Oaemtty  OoonoU  for 
furtitar  oooaldatatlon.  Oblna  mtA  today,  aa 
she  has  said  ba<ore,  that  ah*  wUl  isstntaa 
the  veto  as  long  as.  "to  rtaftawna  ot  a  6e> 
cunty  Coundl  and  a  Oeneral  Aaaambly  rea- 
olutlon,"  Pakistani  prlaonera  of  war  are  not 
returned  by  India  aiul  as  long  as  Indian 
troops  remato  on  Bangladeah  eon. 

Today  Mr.  Huang  said  tba«  the  "Sonet 
dalagatlon  with  ultexlor  motlvae  did  Ite 
utmost  to  carry  out  obatruotlon  and  sabo> 
tage  to  the  course  of  the  Seeurtty  OoonaU 
discussion  of  this  question." 

Mr.  Huang  said  that  tha  effort  to  to- 
Bcrlbe  the  queation  on  the  agenda  now  waa 
"an  attempt  by  soma  people  to  uae  thl^ 
issue  to  exert  poUttoal  praaaure  cm  the  Obt- 
neae  deiegattan  and  aome  otbar  stete  meaa- 
becB  who  are  not  to  favor  of  admttStng 
Bangladeah  .  la  the  praaant  otrenmataaeaa.'^  ' 
"This  attergpt  Is  certainly  of  no  aaaU." 
Mr.  Huaag  sikid.  "Thla  can  only  show  tbat 
they  are  not  truly  cozujemed  with  tha  ad- 
mlaalan  of  B^TigifiT—ti  to  the  United  Ma- 
tlona,  but  are  trying  to  tiae  the  memberahlp 
application  as  a  means  to  leiaase  the  vaatflirt 
reached  in  tbe  astb  weMtnn  of  tha  OMateral 
Asaembly  and  the  Security  Council  reaMu- 
tlon  ot  last  year." 

Mr.  Malik,  to  a  manner  that  is  unusual  f or- 
hlm,  spoke  with  a  traoe  of  a  smila  aa  he 
replied: 

"The  Soviet  delegation  may  feel  nattered-, 
and  may  feel  proud  that  only  It  waa  men- 
tioned by  a  previous  speaker.  To  ra  eataliUab 
the  truth,  the  admlaaian  at  Bangtadeah  waa 
favorably  voted  on  by  11  mambeia  ot  tha 
CouncU  out  of  15,  Including  taya  permaneat 
members. 

"It  isnt  only  the  Soviet  delegation  that 
voted  for  admission  of  Bangladeah  and  It 
Isnt  it  which  forced  the  other  ten  to  vote. 
"If  thoee  who  thtok  so  are  eeriorus,  we 
should  be  proud  that  we  are  able  to  eaart 
preaaurea  on  10  membera  of  the  Security 
Council  and  force  them  to  vote  the  way  w« 
vote." 

Mr.  Malik  then  said  that  It  was  the  Yugo- 
slav delegaUon  that  took  the  initiative  In 
placing  the  question  for  conalderatton  by 
the  General   Assembly. 

°'I  can  assure  those  who  attaob  such  great 
importance  to  the  Soviet  dcOegatton's  Influ- 
enee.  that  the  Yugoalav  diSagatlon  made  Ite 
propoaal  without  any  partidpatton  or  Influ- 
ence of  tha  Soviet  delegation.  I  can  aamre 
thoee  who  doubt  this  that  this  Is  the  tnttb — 
c^OdaUy  and  unoAdally." 

Thoee  who  favored  the  Innhislon  of  tha 
issue  used  argimMnte  that  pacalleted  thoee 
used  by  nations  that  had  fought  for  the 
membeiahip  of  Peking  in  the  thtltad 
Nations. 
Augusto  Esptoosa  of  Colombia,  for  example. 
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■aid  th»t  th«  m«tt«r  wm  one  of  pflnclple 
and  tb*t  the  Unltea  Nation*  could  not  be- 
come   an    exduBlTB    club    barring    certain 

countries.  _    ^  _, . 

"I  do  not  b«lleve,"  Mr.  Beplnoaa  aaid. 
"tbat  iome  states  should  be  denied  entry  Into 
the  United  Nation*  beoanae  of  paaUng  po- 
litical rea»on»  or  becauae  of  caprtdoua 
deelres." 


Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
wipreM  satl«f action  th»t  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States,  foUowlng  the  lead 
of  Secretary  Oeneral  Waldhelm  of  the 
United  Nations,  joined  with  other  na- 
tions in  insisting  that  the  terrorism  is- 
sua  be  properly  Inscribed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
for  this  seaslon  and  not  be  shunted  off 
to  some  study  committee  which  would 
report  In  the  next  session. 

The  Senate  showed  its  \iew8  on  this 
question  In  the  vote  which  was  taten 
yesterday  to  include  antiterrorism  au- 
thority to  the  President  In  the  antlhl- 
jaddDS  bill.  ^  ^      . 

Without  any  regard  to  how  one  stands 
on  the  problems  of  the  Mideast,  the  un- 
limited murders  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  world  are  encompassed  within  the 
concept  of  terrorlMn  because  It  brings 
nations  and  all  people  and.  indeed,  the 
whole  world  to  iU  knees  by  this  technique 
which  Is  Intended  only  to  seek  to  Intim- 
idate without  any  thought  to  reason,  law, 
morality,  or  human  experience.  This 
must  be  resisted  by  the  whole  organized 
world. 

Secretary  General  Waldhelm  has  rec- 
ognized that  as  the  principal  issue  of  the 
United  States  and  has  approved  its  Is- 
sue as  an  item  on  the  agenda  at  once.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  other  vttaUy  Important  governments 
in  the  world  will  also  do  ao. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  effort  will 
continue  to  be  unremitting,  no  matter 
where  the  chips  may  fall.  The  United 
NaOons  is  th»  most  appropriate  body  in 
the  world  to  consider  this  matter  and  to 
marshal  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
world  against  such  barbarism  as  these 
terrorist  murders. 
Mr.  RIBTCOFP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrra.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  dlatmgulahed  Senator  from 
New  York  for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Could  the  Senator 
inform  me  which  nations  oppose  at  this 
time  the  placing  of  the  terrorism  issue 
on  the  agenda? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ments I  have  read  in  the  press— and  I 
have  re*d  a  number  of  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject—make  it  clear  that  a  group  of  Af- 
rican nations  have  decided  that  they 
want  to  see  the  matter  deferred  and  their 
spokesmen  are  described  as  a  representa- 
tive of  M'^unMus  and  the  representative 
of  S^udi  Arabia. 

Later  on  in  the  article  it  appears  that 
the  United  States  primarily  supoorted 
this  th'-ough  our  spokesman.  George 
Bosh.  And  the  only  other  speaker,  the 
delegate  for  Prance,  said  that  his  govern- 
ment would  support  the  Inclusion  of  the 
issue  on  the  agenda.  So,  we  have  yet  to 
hear  fnun  othtt  natUma. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that,  as  Ambassador 
Bush  expressed  confldmce  on  the  floor 
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that  there  were  enough  qualified  votes  to 
Inseribe  the  item  on  the  agenda,  :t  will 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  As  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  argument,  it  Is 
that  the  United  Nations  has  been  created 
so  that  we  might  have  a  peacefxil  and  or- 
derly world,  and  that  these  acts  of  con- 
tinued terrorism  undermine  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world.  No  nation,  no  people, 
and  no  part  of  the  world  is  immune  to 
the  terrorist  acts  taking  place  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribi- 
coF»),  expresses  it  extremely  weU.  That 
was  precisely  my  p<rint.  I  feel  that  we 
should  encourage  our  Oovemment.  which 
is  obviously  taking  a  poeltion  of  impor- 
tant support  in  this  matter,  to  urge  that 
this  be  done. 

My  main  purpose  in  rising  was  to  ap- 
prove the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral in  seeking  to  inscribe  this  item  on 
the  agenda  promptly  at  the  opening  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  time  has  come  for  world- 
wide action.  And  it  is  only  If  unanimity 
aiid  singleness  of  purpose  by  all  nations 
of  the  world  is  achieved  that  v.-e  will 
finally  deal  with  these  acts  of  terrorism 
that  strike  one  nation  after  another  and 
subject  the  people  of  various  countries  to 
these  acts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  makes  a 
point  that  I  would  Uke  to  emphasize,  and 
that  is  that  it  endangers  others  than 
those  to  whom  the  act  may  be  pointed. 
When  they  begin  to  send  packages  con- 
taining booby  traps  through  the  mail,  any 
TTittii  handler,  any  innocent  person  pick- 
ing up  the  package,  liiat  ml?ht  not  even 
be  addressed  to  him,  is  in  danger  of 
death;  and  when  they  begin  to  engage  in 
the  indiscriminate  shooting  of  IsraeU 
diplomats,  and  anyone  could  get  hit, 
how  can  any  nation  in  the  world  tolerate 
that  conduct?  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
in  the  modem  world,  but  it  is  so. 

I  am  glad   the  Senator   agrees   that, 
where  action  is  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions an  a  matter  so  much  within  its 
concept,  we  should  encourage  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preeident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION    ORGANI 
ZATION  ACT  OF  1972 


The  Senate  contlimed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  <S.  3970)  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in 
the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President,  to 
establish  an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLEN  obtaioed  the  floor. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ssnator  jrield  for  a  unanlmous-conseat 
request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

paiviLXOS  or  thb  rtooa 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Edward  Merlis  of 
my  staff  may  be  permittad  on  the  floor 
during  the  time  debate  is  going  on  on 
the  floor  in  connection  with  the  series  of 
amendments  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ken  McLean 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  may  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  vote  on  S.  3970. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

paOBABLX  CONSIDEEATION  OF  TH»  SO-CAXJJtD 
AtTTlBUaiNO     Rn,i. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  move  very  rapidly  to  a  vote 
on  this  bill.  Certainly  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  no  intention  of  prolonging 
any  discussion  of  the  bill.  He  does  have 
three  amendments  on  which  he  plans  to 
make  a  short  statement,  taking  not  more 
than  30  minutes  at  the  outside  on  any 
of  his  amendments.  He  hopes  that  the 
Senate  will  dispose  of  this  matter  ex- 
peditiously in  order  that  it  can  soon  move 
to  a  consideration  of  HJl.   13915.  the 
equal  educational  opportunity  bill,  which 
is  the  so-called  antibusing   bill.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time 
because  I  may  wish  to  explore  the  various 
possibilities  and  the  thinking  on  bringing 
HJl.  13915  to  the  floor.  We  have  been 
promised  and  we  know  this  action  will 
take  place,  that  the  bill  will  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

But  the  Senator  f  rwn  Alabcmia  is  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  existence  of  the 
two-track  system  on  which  the  Senate  is 
(H>eratlng  because  when  we  come  to 
Wednesday,  according  to  the  plans  ai 
outlined  in  the  whip  notice,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  the  bill  we  now  have  In  all 
llkrilhood  as  the  imflnlshed  bustaeas, 
and  then  we  will  have  HJl.  1,  as  the  sec- 
ond-track item. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  position 
of  a  second-track  Item  la  most  precari- 
ous, indeed,  because  it  has  to  be  given 
life  Eigaln  each  morning  or  else  it  could 
be  wiped  out,  so  that  HJl.  18915.  even 
if  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  a  second-track  Item  could  not  con- 
tinue to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  un- 
less the  right  to  consider  it  is  renewed 
each  day. 

That  causes  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  wonder  Just  what  the  fate  of 
this  bill  wUl  be  on  a  second  track,  and 
whether  it  is  not  going  to  be  well,  if  we 
ever  dispose  of  HJl.  1  and  the  consumer 
protection  biU.  to  go  back  to  the  single- 
track  system  operating  on  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  mentions 
these  things  because  he  does  not  want  to 
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A^aa  consideration  of  HJl.  »»«  "ad 
^vJSTm^  rea«m  he  to  no*  go^J^ 
make  any  extended  speech  with  reepect 
STcoDsideratlon  of  the  consumer  pro- 
tection bill. 

COHBTJlCaa  PBOTBCnOM 

Mr  President,  I  see  that  the  Houm 
hM  now  passed  their  counterpart  to  B. 
Vila  the  bill  that  we  passed  in  June  that 
would  create  an  Independent  consumer 
protection  agency  called  the  I-^ood^g. 
S  Consumer  Product  Agency— PDCPA, 

^^^'Jid  appear  that  we  are  now  go- 
ing to  have  at  least  one  independwit 
cOTsumer  protection  agency  created  this 
vear  and  I  am  happy  to  hear  It. 

I  voted  for  S.  3419,  and  support Jte 
basic  principles.  For  those  who  support 
the  concept  of  creating  an  Independent 
consumer  agency  under  that  bill.  I  W 
that  they  read  the  report  on  the  bUl 
now  before  the  Senate.  S.  3910  that 
would  create  another  independent  bU- 
r»ucracy.  the  Consmner  Protection 
Agency  or  CP A.  for  short. 

You  will  note  that  the  new  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Consumer  Product  Agency  is  to  be- 
come one  of  the  major.  If  not  the  major, 
tsurgets  for  attack  by  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  which  would  be  crcat^ 
under  this  biU.  That  Is,  we  voted  in  JuM, 
and  the  House  voted  yesterday,  to  create 
an  independent  agency  to  P«>t«t  «m- 
sumers,  and  now  we  are  being  aalted  to 
vote  to  create  yet  another  independent 
agency  and  I  assume  it  would  be  the  de- 
sire of  protecting  these  very  same  con- 
gvaners  from  the  first  agency,  which  has 
not  even  moved  into  its  offices  yet-to 
protect   these   very   same   consumers-- 
from  the  first  independent  agency  wWch 
has  not  even  moved  Into  Its  offices  yet. 

It  Is  hard  to  beUeve  thte  body,  the 
greatest  Chamber  of  Government  in  the 
world  would  seriously  consider  such  a 
course  of  action  at  a  time  when  Increas- 
ing Federal  spending  and  a  burgeoning 
bureaucracy  is  running  amuck  around 

us. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
Federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency  if 
such  an  agency  will  contribute  to  better 
and  more  efficient  consumer  protection. 
But  S.  3970.  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  will  not  create  such 
an  agency.  This  hodgepodge  bUl  was  con- 
cocted in  haste,  and  Its  slapdash  ap- 
proach to  Government  shows  through. 

Rather  than  protect  the  consumer,  the 
agency  fashioned  by  S.  3970  is  nothing 
more— here  agato  in  the  judgment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama— than 
a  disruptive  force  empowered  to  wander 
to  and  fro  through  the  halls  of  govern- 
ment and,  whenever  It  takes  a  mind  to, 
to  engage  adminstrative  agencies  In 
guerrilla  warfare.  .,..«.«. 

The  rationale  for  this  bill  is  that  the 
administrative  agencies  that  Congress 
has  created  have  not  treated  the  Ameri- 
can consimier  fairly  and  that  this  is  so 
because  the  Congress  has  failed  to  pro- 
perly exercise  its  oversight  functions. 
Therefore,  if  we  create  just  one  more 
agency  to  monitor  all  the  other  agencies, 
then  the  Congress  will  only  have  to  over- 
see the  activities  of  that  one  agency. 


Thus  it  foUows— according  to  this  ra 
tlonale,  not  in  the  judgment  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama^that  every- 
one should  beneflt^Xrom  t^sbJllJ^* 
Congress  will  f  uum  Itt  duties.  The  g^ 
Ing  administrative. agencies,  thanks  to 
the  generous  help  of  the  »««  a»»^- 
will  ^  completely  f«i*lll  th^  fimo- 
tions.  The  new  agency  wUl.  of  oouise. 
benefit  most  by  betog  born. 

But  what  appears  simple  In  the  ab- 
stract, we  in  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  have  foimd  «tJ^mdy 
difficult  to  fashion.  In  order  to  correct 
the  existing  errors,  assumed,  in  the  work- 
ings   of    administrative    agendesj^   «» 
oversight  agency  has  been  ""Werfd. 
with  very  few  eTOrttons^  to  ento- into 
the  most  minor  delftfcratlons  of  a^  Fed- 
eral authority  from  the  most  humble 
unit  up  to  and  Including  the  office  of 
the  President.  I  assume.  It  is  said  that 
such  authority  is  necessary  in-order  to 
correct  existing  deficiencies.  The  draft, 
ers  of  this  bill  have  no  way  of  «^»^^ 
how  many  Federal  ag^cies  are  affected 
and  how  much  they  are  affected.  Right 
now.  there  is  no  way  anyone  c?n  imow. 
Not  imtll  the  Commission  Is  appointed 
and  decides  for  itself  which  of  the  many 
possible    Federal    agencies'    actmti^  It 
finds  attractive,  will  anyone  know  how 
the  power  delegated  to  the  Coi^umer 
Protection  Agency  will  ^^J^J^^-   „  . 
I  might  state  parenthetically  I  do  not 
know  how  the  certffled  pubMc  a^co!^}^- 
ants  feel  about  thte  new  agency,  the  CFA. 
but  I  do  recall  when  we  were  working  on 
a  pesticide  blllin  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  whwe  the 
term  "commercial  pesticide  appUcatar 
was  defined.  He  had  to  get  a  Ucense  to 
go    around    appLving    pesticides.    Tnere 
would  be  literally   hundreds,   or  even 
thousands,  of  these  commercial  pati- 
cide  applicators  »'ho  would  be  certified. 
So  we  heard  from  the  certified  public  ac- 
countants. They  did  not  want  the.term 
"commercttfl    pesticide    apptt«»tor     be- 
cause, as  is  the  custom  with  the  P~erai 
bureaucracy    in    creating    alphabetical 
terms,  of  necessity  the  term  "commereial 
pesticide  applicator"  woxUd  be  shortened 
to  CPA.  They  wrote  protesting  it.  and 
we  solved  the  matter  by  knocking  out  the 
word  "commercial,"  and  leaving  the  term 
just  "pesticide  appUcator."  _^ 

So  I  assume  the  short  alphabetical 
name  of  this  agency  will  be  CPA.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  certified  public  ac- 
countants feel  ahout  that.  Possibly  they 
do  not  object  too  much,  because  I  ^'e 
not  heard  from  the  committee  that  they 
object.  But  should  the  CPA— and  I  am 
talking  about  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency— develop  a  taste  for  labor-man- 
agement problems.  It  can  take  a  hlw  out 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Ooncllia- 
tlon  Service  because  consumers  are  inter- 
ested In  prices  and  prices  are  a  function 
of  labor  costs  and  resolution  of  labor- 
management   problems   dlKoUy    affect 
labor  costs.  Or.  maybe,  praeeedings  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will 
whet  Its  appetite.  WlU  t%B  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  be  a  g«iunnet,  or  a 
glutton?  We  do  not  kn«w.  Perhaps  a 
pinch  of  PMCS  mediation  andl^  xM* 
of  NLRB  unfair  labor  p»c5ict.wfll  ^^ 


It  It  may  have  a  craving  for  Fedoi*! 
Communicationa  €3ommlsirion  Ucm*!  rir- 
newals.  Perhaps  its  appetite  will  »>«»"»- 
ned  by  CAB  route  desIgniMinns.  If  the 
Consumer  Proteettan  Agency  devrtops  a 
thirst,  will  ifc  etotalt  on  EPA  w»tasw»^ 
Ity  stendwdsT  Or  will  it  quench  ik  on 
UBDA  milk  marketing  orders?  I  do  n^ 
know.  Nobody  knows.  The  K«ldeIlneB  Jtt 
they  may  call  them  that,  do  not  reeteict 
tix  agency  within  anjbtoown  bounds. 
T^M^dellnes  establishad  in  thto  bill. 
S ireler BenaUmi  to.eeottoja 208  and 
461(11).  a»  not  mei«ly  comrtea  but «« 
circular.  The  guidelines,  if  Senators  will 
indulge  me  in  tiie  use  of  that  t«T«^can 
be rwluoed.^  Jurt  13  wenteas tha Ssna- 
tor from  Alrtama  sees  it:  The  CPA  xxms 
Intrude  In  any  Federal  proceeding  or  ac- 
tivity of  its  choice. 

Just  13  words  is  the  scope  of  op^- 
tion:  The  CPA  may  Intrude  in  any  rod- 
eral  prooewiing  or  activity  «' i<»  .^«^ 
If  the  CPA  tWnks  or,  as  the  bill  sajw 
"determines."  that  a  proceeding  mw 
result  to  a  "substantial"  eflaet  on  a '  sub- 
stantial" concern  "rdated  to"  transac- 
tions "regarding"  a  subject  of  Mtere*. 
the  CPA  "may"  Intervene.  Tl»t  is  ttie 
S-caUed  guideline  e^UjJ^d  to  this 

bill.  Now.  some  may  feel  ti»V  ,  w!!l 
quirement  to  predict  a  substantial  effect 
on  a  substantial  concern  relating  to 
somethtog.  regarding  «»nf*"°f..,™!' 
makes  out  a  comprehensible  ««ldeltoe^ 
See  If  you  agree.  Resd  sections  203  and 
401(11)  as  they  toterrelabe. 

And    a    cOTnprrtiensible    guldeltoe   is 
what  this  bill  most  dearly  needs.  T^at 
is  why  I  supported  what  has  *>«»«g»f 
tile  "amicus"  amendment  to  oom^w*B- 
The  "amicus"  amendment  has  a  certwn 
<jtort*y  to  it  that  the  preejnt  bill  laioks. 
While  the  CPA  codid  WUl  have  ^t««t 
to  the  same  admlntotiratife  agenctae  ••to 
the  committee  biU.  that  to''"*'  *V^,- 
cnmscribed  by  the  amicus  «*^dmeBt. 
The  toterests  of  consumers  would  stBToe 
brought  toto  the  decisions  of  aU  ajMi- 
cies.  but  without  the  g»«^M*,  ^!^22 
approach  now  present  to  the  bill.  Inst«d 
of  pitting  agency  against  ^^^^^'^ 
amicus  amendment  will  grant  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  the  right  toai- 
ways.  on  Its  own  doteBntoatior^bctog 
consumer  toterests  before  a«y  re^^ 
agency     to    a    similar*    but    actually 
stronger,  way  than  an  amicus  curiae  now 
presents  a  view  to  a  court.  That  am»d- 
ment  provides  for  a  similar  toput  to  rsa- 
eral  court  proceedings  to  agato  assure 
that  the  cwssumers  toterests  are  con- 
sidered  at   that   le^l,  ^'^  "*?!*«£ 
needed?   Do  we   actually   have  topft 
agency  against  agency  ^  toalhy-c«B- 
bat?  Must  we  estabUsh  a  Federal  Circus 
Maximus  for  diversion?  Pit  new  gladiator 
CPA  bur«aB  against  the  many  existttg 
bureane?  This  is  not  the  Reman  StaaM\ 
this  is  th*  U.S.  senate.  We  have  non^ 
to  provide  for  such  divergent  tactics  to 
entertato  the  voters. 

As  I  said  at  the  start  of  my  r«nar«B, 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the^eatton^ 
new  fMeral  Consumer  ProtectiMi  Agea- 
^  such  an  agen«y,wiU  ^«««Wbute^ 
a  bettat  and  a  WW  eac*»»t  pwt«*toi 
of  the  Axncrioan  qoosumer.  ThatM^wha* 
I  f avor^SbtTieW  diversion,  but  »  »ew 
a«fncy  offering   repre8enUtl9n^^  the 
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eoDKuner  In  all  areas  in  which  the  oon- 
flumer  needs  repreemtaUan. 

Mr.  President,  I  eaU  the  attention  at 
the  Senators  to  the  minority  Ttews  wtskii 
I  filed  In  oonnectlan  with  the  report  on 
this  blU  from  the  Commtttea  on  Oonm- 
ment  Operations,  which  is  on  Senators' 
desks.  ICy  minority  views  appear  on  pases 
95  through  118. 1  merely  call  attention  to 
them,  and  do  not  at  this  time  ask  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Rccosd.  Btit  I 
do  want  to  pelM-  out  a  portlan  of  those 
views,  starting  on  Dage  9S.  near  the  bot- 
tom, where  I  refer  to  adversary  advo- 
cates: 

This  Mil  prttMm  for  ■o-«eU*d  uttnnmiy 
•dvaoaey  by  tlM  OPA  acslnsS  ottiar  WaOanl 
agsnolM  uid  putlM  befov*  tUsss  tcsndM. 

Tb*  ao-aUp  thsory  baiilnd  sdTcrMOT  Ml- 
vocftcy  goes  llln  thU: 

I  capsuled  that  Just  a  moment  ago  Into 
13  words,  that  "the  CPA  may  intrude 
In  any  Federal  proceeding  or  ikctlvlty  of 
its  chcrfce."  But,  amplifying  that  capsule 
statement  in  my  minority  views,  I  point 
out  a  20-step  theory  beliind  adversary 
advocacy,  and  state  that  it  goes  some- 
thing Uke  this: 

1.  Tbe  Inunsts  of  oonatimm  are  often 
orerlooksd  or  not  fslrly  oonsWied  by  kom 
FKtana  aganelM. 

That  would  be  the  first  as8Unu)tion  we 
would  operate  on. 

3.  OosgreM  no  longer  ba*  the  tlm«  to  prop- 
erly exerclae  Its  oreislgbt  function*  and 
correct  tbeee  deficiencies  wltb  specific  legls- 
Utlon. 

That  is  leading  up  to  why.  In  effect, 
the  advocates  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  believe  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported should  be  enacted.  I  might  state 
thai  I  will  favor  the  bill  if  the  amicus 
amendment  to  which  I  have  i-eterred  is 
adoc>t«l  by  the  Senate.  That  will  be  of- 
fered at  a  later  time,  when  we  have  a 
few  more  Senators  present  than  we  have 
now. 

a.  It  would  be  B  lot  easier  If  Ooogresi  sim- 
ply created  annther  ftdecsl  agency  oaUed  tbe 
Oonwimer  Protection  AcMocy  to  handle  tbe 
peoblem;  tben  we  need  only  worry  about  our 
orenlgbt  of  tbe  oreiBlgbt  agency. 

We  have  to  create  another  Federal 
agency  to  look  after  the  matter,  and  pile 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  on  the 
mnshroomlng  Federal  bureaucracy  that 
WW  now  have. 

4.  Because  we 

That  is.  Congress — 
do  not  bave  tbe  time  to  properly  exerctae 
our  orerBlgbt  tuncttons,  we  of  courae  cannot 
possibly  know  where  consumers  are  baring 
problems. 

5.  Tlurefore — 


I  submit  the  advocates 

Ws  aliould  grant  this  new  PeAwal  oretsigbt 
agency  the  pewar  to  enter  aa  at  leglaUUTe 
rt(ht  the  dellberatlona  ol  any  unit  which 
wslSM  any  VMsoa  authority,  froox  tbe 
meet  minor  bureaueratlo  oflloaa  to  tbe  Pree- 
IdsnfaOao*. 

'>  Or  so  it  would  seem.  I  might  state  par- 
enttaeticaUy  that  Congrses,  of  course,  is 
exempt  from  ttds  proviMon.  but  not  tbe 
other  Fsderal  agendee.  It  we  are  going 
to  barn  Ik.  I  would  be  tfad  to  see  Congress 
put  under  it  aa  weSL 

e.  Beeaoee  w«  cannot  pcMfbly  know  wtaat 
Buob  "^MlenU  aceoclee"  would  be  covered  by 


■neb  pewer,  we  cannot  po«lUy  know  what 
all  their  Tsrloua  rules  of  prsetloe  and  prooe- 
dure  are. 

7.  Tberefore.  tbe  simple  way  to  cope  wltb 
tbls  problem  U  to  order,  by  statute,  a.U  such 
"FMsral  agencies"  to  change  tbelr  nUee  of 
praetlee  and  procedure  In  oonlormlty  wltb 
the  eatracrdlnary  rlgbte  at  tbe  Coneumer 
ProSectlon  Agency,  after  otoetUtatlon  wltb 
the  Agency.  See  aectlon  308  (o) . 

8.  We  do  not  know  what  tbla  will  do  to 
tbe  tbouaanda  of  v«xlous  covered  "federal 
agenclee"  with  or  without  rules  of  practice 
.  .  .  but  It  win  sure  shake  tblnga  up  quickly. 
and  that  U  what  la  needed- 

Aooordlng  to  the  consiuner  sUlvocate 
theory  and  approach. 

9.  Decauee  we  do  iwt  know  what  tbeee 
affected  "Federal  agenolee"  are.  we  cannot 
poealbly  know  what  they  do, 

10.  Therefore,  we  should  delegate  to  the 
Ooneumer  Protection  Agency  tbe  reepon- 
BlbUlty  of  predicting  whether  tbe  dellbera- 
tlona of  tbeee  "Federal  agenrtee"— 

I  State  parenthetically,  these  anony- 
mous Fedn^  agencies — 
may  eventually  reault  In  a  eubetantlal  effect 
upon  oonaumers.  See  sections  203(a),  (b). 

11.  Whatever  these  "Pederai  agencies"  are, 
one  thing  is  certain — we  cannot  trust  tbem 
beoatiae  they  are  in  tbe  dutchee  of  veeted 
Intereets. 

That,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama submits,  must  be  a  part  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  advocates  of  the  ap- 
proach envisioned  In  this  bill. 

la.  TlMrefore,  we  staould  ctvange  current 
administrative  law  to  allow  tbe  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  not  only  to  order  lU  way 
Into  these  "Federal  agenctss,"  but  to  aaslgn 
Itself  any  deelred  available  participatory 
status;  otherwlee,  tbeee  agenclee  will  keep 
tbe  oooaunMr  units  out  or  not  give  them 
tbe  major  rote  In  tbelr  proceedings.  Bee  sec- 
tion 208  (a). 

18.  Also,  as  a  ooneequeoce  of  not  know- 
ing what  tbeee  "Federal  agenclee"  are,  we 
must  write  the  bill  broadly  enough  to  en- 
ocmijaes  everything  tbeee  unknown  units 
might  do. 

That  is  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  questions  along 
a  line  appropos  to  what  he  is  now  saying? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  answer  the  questions.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  be  prepared  to  answer  his 
own  questions  if  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  accept  my  assurance  that  I  can 
ask  rhetorical  questions? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  iQiow  the  Senator 
can. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  lines  11 
to  16  on  page  41  of  the  bill  define  a 
Federal  agency  as  follows? 

"Federal  agency"  meens  "agency,"  as  de- 
fined by  section  561  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  include  any  wholly  owned 
Oovemment  corporation  and,  unices  other- 
wlee expreesly  provided  by  law.  shall  Include 
any  Fedecml  agency  eetabUabed  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act; 


Is  ttiat  not  a  correct  reading  of  the 
definition  of  what  a  FMeral  agency  is? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  knows  what  this  means. 
Inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  an  agency  as 
defined  by  section  551  of  title  5  of  the 


United  States  Code.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  If  section  561  of  title  5 
of  tt»  United  Stakes  Code  does  not  start 
this  way  in  dining  what  a  Federal 
agency  is: 

For  the  purpoee  <tf  thia  subcbapter, 
"agency"  means  each  authority  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  It  is  within  or  subject  to  review  by  an- 
other agency. 

We  think  of  HEW,  for  example,  as  a 
Federal  agency.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
HEW  is  subject  to  many  divisions  and 
that  those  divisions  are  subject  to  many 
subdivisions? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  when  one 
thinks  about  any  power  this  measuie 
might  g^ve  the  consumer  advocate  to 
interject  himself  into  the  affairs  of 
HEW,  it  gives  the  consumer  advocate  the 
power  to  inject  hirn«Aif  into  the  affairs 
of  more  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
HEW  than  the  human  mind  is  almost 
capable  of  understanding.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  If  this  bill,  in  addition  to  stv- 
ing  the  consumer  advocate  the  power  to 
intervene    in    regulatory    proceedings, 
gives  him  the  power  to  intervene  in  tbe 
actlvltlee  of  any  Federal  agency  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
can  affect  any  substantial  consumer  in- 
terest? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  definition  of 
consume  Interests  cover  almost  the  en- 
tire phase  of  ail  activities? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  the  needs  of  all  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  very,  very  broad.  I 
might  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
that  one  amendment  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  would  add  to 
the  various  definitions  of  what  consumer 
interest  is.  this  added  section.  This 
amendment  will  be  called  up  later: 
On  page  43.  Una  10.  at  a  new  paragrapii  (g) 

And  it  defines  as  a  sulastantlal  con- 
sumer Interest  the  availability  of  nearby 
public  school  facilities  for  the  educatbm 
of  children  of  renters  or  pmrchasers  of 
residential  property,  and  protection  of 
such  children  from  the  delays  and  dan- 
gers inherent  in  any  forced  busing  of 
such  children  to  schools  outside  the 
neighborhood  of  their  residence. 

So  it  Is  certainly  a  vital  and  substan- 
tial interest  to  a  person  who  wants  to 
buy  or  sell,  or  to  be  a  tenant  or  a  landlord 
of  a  piece  of  property,  to  be  Informed 
that  the  children  in  that  neighboriiood 
have  to  be  bused  many  miles  away  to  an- 
other school. 

Hie  theoH'  of  the  amendment  would 
be  that  the  nonprofit  group  of  parents 
and  students  would  be  such  an  entity  as 
would  bave  a  right  to  call  upon  the  CPA 
for  protection  in  this  matter  and  have 
CPA  represent  them  In  court  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  busing  decrees.  So  that  is 
certainly  substantial  interest,  it  semis 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama capable— I  use  the  word  advisedly 


and  in  spite  of  my  high  respect  for  the 
Sudition  of  the  Senator  «««  Ala; 
S^mfr-of  giving  the  Senator  from  North 
pS^ina  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of 

Afferent  agenclM  Md  dl]J»o^2L2rS 
rJes.  and  subdHvlsiaBa  of  dtvlrtom  of 
^WJicies  that  this  MB  would  authoriae 
fg^rntolstrator  to  inject  himself  teto? 
"l^  AllEN.  It  would  be  to  the  multiple 
thousands.  I  tWnk  this  would  be  a  safe 

**Wt*rovIN.  The  Administrator  Is  given 
vsst  powers  to  protect  the  tatereets  of 
Consumers,  and  the  inteteete  of  con- 
sumers, as  defined  on  page  41  and  page 
42  of  the  bill,  are  as  follows: 

(11)  "Interest (s)  of  consumere"  means  the 
substantial  concerns  of  consumers,  related  to 
any  buslneaa,  trade,  commercial,  or  market- 
place transaction,  but  not  Including  Oorem- 
ment  sales  to  foreign  governments,  regard- 

^^'{I)  tbe  safety.  quaUty.  purity,  potency, 
hMlthfulness,  durabUlty,  performance,  re- 
p«lrablUty.  effectiveness,  dependabUlty.  avaU- 
i^ty,  or  cost  of  real  or  personal  property, 
tangible    or   Intangible    goods,    services,    or 

credit; 

(B)  the  preservation  of  consumer  choice 
and  a  competitive  market; 

(0)  the  prevention  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
trade  practices; 

(D)  the  maintenance  of  truthfulnese  and 
falmees  In  the  advertlstog.  promotion,  and 
■ais  by  a  produoer,  distributor,  leader,  re- 
ulLsr,  or  supplier  of  siwh  property,  goods, 
services,  and  credit; 

(K)  the  avallabUMiy  of  fuU,  accurate,  and 
clear  Information  and  warnings  by  a  pro- 
ducer, distributor,  lender,  retailer,  or  supplier 
concerning  such  property,  goods,  servloea,  and 
credit;  and 

(F)  the  protection  of  tbe  legal  rights  and 
remedies  of  consumers: 


Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
a  vivid  enough  Imagination  to  Imagine 
anything  that  is  excluded  from  that 
deflniUon? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  all- 
encompassing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  protectton  of  legal 
rights  and  remedies  of  consumers  is  a 
pretty  broad  field  in  itself.  Is  it  not? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  certainly  encompasses 
all  the  procedures  and  all  the  courts  and 
assistance  for  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  So  he  can  do  anytliing 
to  protect  the  substantial  right  of  any 
consumer,  and  the  210  million  people 
of  the  United  States  are  all  consumers, 
are  they  not? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  They  try  to  be. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  they  do  a  lot  of  con- 
suming. 
Mr.  AIJLEN.  Yes;  they  do. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  this  definition  I 
have  just  read  to  the  Senat(H>  from  Ala- 
bama encompass  all  areas  of  the  lives 
of  the  210  million  people  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  can  imagine? 

Mr.  AIJLEN.  Prom  the  cradle  to  the 
grave;  yes. 
Mr.  ESIVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
questions  and  his  answers  and  his  par- 
ticlpatito  in  this  ccdloquy. 

Mr.  President,  going  on  with  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  theory  of  the  advocates  of 


the  approach  provided  by  this  Mil  to  the 
problem  of  consumer  protection: 

13  AlK>.  aa  a  omaaquenoe  of  not  knowing 
what  tbeee  "Federal  agenclee"  are.  we  must 
write  the  bUl  broMUy  eBoogh  to  enecaovwa 
everything  these  unknoem  untta  might  do. 

14.  ineiefore,  the  Ocfflsumsr  Proteeoon 
Acanoy  ahoold  be  aUowed  not  only  t»  la- 
uSide  into  any  forsnaUMd  ?«»••««»••  J~^ 
as  a  mUk  market  order,  but  alao  to  Intrude 
into  anythint  elM  that  the  ««PXV«H?-^ 
these  uiiknown  "P*d«ral  agemdee"  ni^j^t  do, 
even  their  moet  Inconsequential  actlvltlea. 
See  seotlona  aoe(a).  (b)  and  401(4). 

Mr  President.  I  say  this  and  say  It 
again,  disclaiming  this  as  being  the  the- 
ory of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
that  it  must  be  the  theory  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  legislation. 

1»  Sven  though  we  aUow  consumer  pro- 
tection agenU  to  Intrude  Into  these  other 
governmental  unlU  with  more  power,  and 
probably  more  money  for  this  ptxrpoee,  th«i 
Lny  other  per«)n,  these  unknown  agencies 
are  stlU  not  to  be  trusted. 

IS  Therefore,  we  should  grant  tha  con- 
sumer protection  agenU  •"*<»»***«,f*J**^ 
tTaw^to  the  oouru  any  aotton  that  they 
JilSr^wlth.  aa  weU  aa  any  action  whtah 
?SrSS«umer  agenU  '•Vi'^^^J^'^^ 
was  not  taken,  by  the  "^*»°^'^V7^ 
eral  agencies."  See  sections  a04(a),  4ei(3). 
17  This  vrlU  not  only  provide  an  »>nP«^ 
slve  club  at  the  admlnletratlve  l«»«l  *««^ 
thing!  done  the  way  the  oooaumer  »»<»*»- 
ttonAgency  wishes.  It  wlU  be  a  -f**™^  tf 
the  ^  agency  U  foolish  enough  to  decide 
the  "wrong"  way. 

The  wrong  way  being  a  way  different 
from  the  way  the  consumer^otectlon 
agent  wanted  the  matter  decided. 

18.  Because  we  may  be  covertiig  ««»«f»  ?f 
PMeral  aotlvltlee.  It  Is  ^««-»SSS^  IL^ 
Bume  that  the  oonaumer  pn»*^«5??,^5Sr 
^be  abis  to  retreeent  "-te/P^i^^.V^ 
atu  tbe  way  other  lawyers  do  In  aU  tbe 

^^^LSSrrSSlud  b.  much  easier 
to  sjiow  these  consumer  agents  tonMrely  r^ 
^Tm  MKlersl  Register  for  notteee  of  tosl 
ISsone  taken  alter  proceedings  ^»^^  *^«y 
!:!^^  and  ferae  the  forum  agency  to  hold  a 
S7«t  of  hearings  to  aUow  the  consumer 
agents   to   oppoee   the   action.   See   seotton 

^o^^Then.  If  the  forum  Federal  agency 
at2l  dSS^  to  ^  the  «^<«  '^^^T^^ 
the  consumer  agenta  disagree,  tbe  OonsumM 
^i^Jj^^SSni.^  wUl  take  them  to  court. 
See  section  904<a) 


Mr.  President,  I  make  tbeee  opwjtog 
remarks  to  follow  them  up  lA^  with  the 
introduction  of  three  amendmrnts  and 
that  is  all  tbe  amendments  the  Senator 

'"^"^SSZ^^Sr^  the  "amicus" 
approach.  Tbe  next  wnmlment  woidd 
d^  what  a  substantial  consunaw Ja- 
terest  Is.  making  as  a  con0imi«r  interest 
the  fact  that  children  of  purchasers  or 
renters  of  real  estate  might  be  rwulred 
to  be  bused  fix  awey  from  their  homes, 
making  that  property  less  valuable  and 
imposing  a  hardship  on  the  diUdreo  of 
SToccupMi**  of  those  dwdBtogs.  This 
would  define  that  as  a  subwtentlal  ccttx- 
sumer  interest— and  Z  do  not  know  what 
could  be  more  substantial  aa«  consumer 
Interest  than  whnre  children  aragokig  to 
have  to  go  to  schocA  If  tbelr  parents  r«jt 
a  bouse  is  a  dlflMcat  neighborhood. 

Itie  oMnt  tinMnrtwmt  U  one  which 
would  exempt  the  Tennessee  Valky  A»- 


ttaortfey  from  the  operatkm  of  the  pro^: 
slons  of  this  act,  iTvasmnch  as  It  Is  exempt 
from  tbe  operation  ^  a  ««ow  or  moe 
other  Federal  aets^««i  'S^^iSS?^ 
•moee  are  the  anieniknents  th^we 
Senator  from  Alabama  pla^^  SK^ 
would  much  rather  1»^  '^S" J^lESSi 
ate  at  this  time  the  so-catted  antttofflig 

r^Stticn  which  tt-  l^-'JSSSL^ 
promleed  to  bring  up.  But.  as  ^  Sttijor 

from  Alabama  poteted  out.  tbe  li^rica- 
cles  of  procedures  here  in  tt»  S*"*?** 
such  that  If  the  bill  is  piaeedmtbe  eo- 
caUed  second  track,  tt  wooM  hate  to 

plead  for  iU  life,  w  "L5"*°f»l.T  £ 
Senanoe  before  the  senate  e8dt^dM^8o 

that  it  will  bo  necessary,  somewhere 
down  the  line,  toceB  •J^^^^IL^ 
tiack  system  so  Uiat  tbeee  WUe  ceabe 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  one  at  atime. 

considered  by  the  Sf°»**Ji'lj?L*X 
g^nrnto  take  final  action  with  reveot  to 
the  bin  and  then  go  on  to  something  dae. 
As  It  will  be  now,  on  Wedxwday  nnt 
the  senate  will  have  before  it  two  im- 
movable bffls,  HK.  1  and  the  CocmamK 
?^aon  Agen^blll,^^  wffl  ^- 
ably  be  stfll  pending  at  that  tt™e  Jtoa*- 
much  as  Monday  and  Tu«ed«r  wffl  » 
devoted  to  stlU  another  bin,  the  foreign 
STawWlation  bffl.  So  that  this  WU 
bef  oi«  us  now  will  not  have  a  great  d^ 
of  dlHffMff^'^  on  it  between  now  ana 
Wednesday  next. 

So  we  win  have  two  immovable  bills 
pending  before  the  S«>**«^^*^  Ff 
Chance  to  bring  up  the  antibnslag  legto- 
latlon  on  any  such  system.  So,  It  mv  be 
uui  Kissrr  for  t**n-*>  of  us  wbo  warn  to 
see  HJl.  ltM6  come  «»rfore  the  Seojje, 
to  insist  that  we  go  back  to  the  one- 
track  system,  irtlh  onjyone  geoe  of 
unfinished  buatoees  pending  beloee  the 
Senate  at  one  time.  ^ 

In  that  way,  we  can  be  •ssncea,  u  tne 
leadership  doee  bring  the  bin  before  the 

senate  as  it  has  Pn»«*^*f  ,^1^^*51: 
feel  no  doiAt  whatsoerer  that  the  leader- 
Si  win  do  thatr-that  it  wUlidve  us  an 
opportunity  to  have  tbe  antibuilagljg- 
islatlon  before  the  Senate  as  tbe«afln- 
lahed  business,  and  the  toitewfflha^ 
to  face  up  to  Ite  reeponslhllMy  U  take 
Bction  on  thte  importattt  pieoe  ol  le«is- 
latloa  which  is  much  more  Importam. 
Mr.  Preeldeni.  than  the  blB  we  ere  con- 
sidering now.  .      

Hoe  we  are.  trtdltog  away  the  wn- 
ate's  time  with  a  total  of  five  Senators 
present  on  the  floor,  when  weoould  ttam 

the  antt*w?«*"g  legislation  before  ua.^ 

It  is  tberefore^goteg  to  be  the  deter- 
mlnetion  ol  tbe  Senator  from  AJatoama, 
the  senator  from  Jterth  Carottna  (Mr. 
Eavm) .  wilo  is  on  tbe  fHior,  the  Banator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  CmnMMi  who  to  on  toe 
fktor,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (B^.  Joe- 
DAH)  who  la  now  the  PrertdtafOIBcerof 
the  Senates  and  the  Senator  from  CJon- 
necticut  (Mr.  Baxtiin)  who  to  <»J°» 
floor,  and  aU  other  aenators  tetereeted 
im  this  antibiMingieglBlatlaa.  to  a»  tmy- 
*K«.>y  we  can  from  a;  parHaBMntary  pomt 
of  view  to  eee  thai  this  uieesnre  comas 
before  the  Senate  aod  is  acted  upon  be- 
fore final  adJoummeB*  of  Ooogreea. 

M».  Preeldent,  the^rulee  of  the  aenate 
are  made  tobe  uaed  Th«  wUI-.be  uaed 
in  such  a  manper  »•  '^  •«*"«  ^^  •'^ 
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bualng  l»gl»lfttlon  bill  before  the  aenate 
for  action. 
Mi-.  Prwldent,  I  yield  the  floor. 


J'  QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  RIBXCOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
swt  the  abeence  of  a  (juoruoL 

The  PAXSIDIKO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
OAir  of  Idaho) .  The  clerk  vlB  call  the  roll. 

The  second  aaetotant  legislative  clerk 
procetdad  to-eaU  the  roll. 

Ui.  AIBXK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectSon.  It  is  so  ordereijL 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OP   1972 


Tlie 


le  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3970)  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  Che  Presidant.  to 
establish  an  independepl;  Consiuner  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  Che  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMXWDMHtT    WO.     1S«1 

Mr.  MOes.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1561  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

Oa  page  38,  Una  S,  attmr  ttaa  word  "pro- 
mwrtlng".  ijoMrt  tbe  foUowlng;  "•galiut  ttae 
person  to  whom  the  Internog&tory  is  ad- 
4r«8sed. " 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to 
preaenft  a  series  at  amendments.  Before 
I  begin  I  wish  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man oi  the  suteommlttee  and  manager 
of  tbe.bttL  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribh:oit)  for  the  excellent 
work  that  has  bem  done  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  aoverament  Operations  on 
preparing  this  bill  and  presenting  it  to 
the  Senate. 

X  believe  thaA  it  represents  a  need  that 
we  h»ve  Wt  for  a  long  time,  the  need  for 
a  oDBsumo'  adTocata  or  protection 
agency.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Coauaeroci.  and  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Subconmiittee.  I  have  been  in- 
voived  in  this  eOoct  for  some  time,  and 
so  have  like  c(»unlttees  in  the  House, 
and  we  have  had  bills  before  as. 

In  this  kutance.  the  bill  tfaat  was  fash- 
ioned after  hearings  by  the  Govermnent 
Overalifons  Committee  would  normally 
have  cone  to  the  JuidsdlctlOD  of  the 
Commerce  Oammlttee.  and  to  that  ex- 
tent, to  the  subeammittee)  because  of 
the  jurisdiction  wm-  exercise  in  matters 
of  eoDsumers  anc^coMmeoee.  but  because 
of  the  time  factor  la  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  tito  need  tomlovtf  this  matter 
through,  the  CoiAm«ee  Committee  did 
net  aseert  any  Jurlsdlotien  and  gladly 
apfinnwl  of  the  — n^-^  of  tbe  bill  to  the 
floor,  but  with  the  undereCandlng  that 
we  would  examkie  It  carefully  and  pre- 
sent aajr  amendOMBts  we  felt  were  nec- 
to  strengthflB  or  claeify  the-  bill, 
to  tt»  purpose  ef  the  anend- 
XlvMBt  ■«  this 


Mr.  EUBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  for  his  gra- 
cious comments.  Every  consumer  m  this 
country — 210  million  people — owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  continuous  and 
steadfast  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  In  protecting,  In  so  many  ways,  the 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

In  behalf  of  the  entire  committee,  too, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magwttsow)  .  and  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
with  whom  we  have  had  such  excellent 
cooperation  always  on  matters  affecting 
the  American  consumer  This  is  an  op- 
portunity for  me  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  and  that  of  our  committee  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  members 
of  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  and  I  agree  with  him  that 
there  has  been  the  greatest  of  coopera- 
tion and  communication  between  the 
committees,  and  we  have,  indeed,  been 
working  to  the  same  end. 

Mr.  President,  addressing  myself  to 
amendment  No.  1561,  which  has  been 
stated,  in  section  207(b)  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
Is  authorized,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  obtain  information  from  persons  in 
the  business  community  In  order  to  effec- 
tively advocate  the  consvuner  interest. 
The  Administrator  is  not  permitted  to 
exercise  his  information  gathering  power 
as  prescribed  in  section  207 cb)  if  the  in- 
formation soiight  "is  for  us  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Intervention  in  any  pending 
agency  proceeding."  The  stated  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  ellihinate  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Administrator  would  be 
provided  with  two  opportimities  for  dis- 
covery, one  through  section  207  and  the 
other  through  the  discovery  proceeding 
of  the  host  agency.  This  double  discovery 
potential  might  be  unffeir  to  the  other 
parties  In  the  proceeding. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
laudable,  the  language  in  the  statute  is 
too  broad.  By  the  terms  of  the  statute 
the  Administrator  is  prohibited  from  ob- 
taining information  from  anyone  if  that 
information  is  to  be  used  when  interven- 
ing  in    a   pendlnc    agency    proceeding. 
Thus,  if  the  discovery  rules  of  the  agency 
do  not  permit  tof  ormatlon  to  be  gathered 
from  a  third  pArty  not  participating  in 
th''    proceeding,    the    Administrator    is 
without  authority  to  gather  information. 
It  may  be  that  the  thrfd  party  has  very 
important  Information  in  his  possession 
which  would  be  useful  In  advocating  the 
consumer  Interest.   For   example,   in   a 
Federal   Trade  Commission   proceeding 
against  a  finance  company,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  want  to  induire  as  to  certain 
banking  practices.  The  discovery  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  does 
not  extend  to  the  banking  community. 
Under  the  terms  of  paragraph  '2)  <C)  of 
section  20V  (b)  the  Administrator  ml^t 
not  be  able  to  gather  useful  Inf ormatkn 
from  the  banking  community  when  In- 
tervening in  FTC  rulemaking  or  adjudi- 
catory    proceeding     affecting     finance 
eomcMuiles. 


While  this  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
language,  it  is  a  possibile  result.  There- 
fore, the  provision  should  be  amended  to 
narrow  the  limitation  on  information 
gathering  when  that  information  is  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  an  interven- 
tion in  any  pending  agency  proceeding. 
The  Icuiguage  proposed  accomplishes  this 
purpose  by  narrowing  the  limitation  so 
as  to  provide  that  207(b)  discovery 
powers  are  not  to  be  used  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  intervening  in  any  pending 
agency  proceeding  "against  the  person 
to  whom  the  jjfuterrogatory  is  addressed." 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  Mr.  EaviN) ,  and  this  amendment 
is  satisfactory  to  all  of  us  and  it  is  ac- 
ceptable.   

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMEMDIUWT    NO.     1568 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1563. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  fcdlows: 

OB  page  33.  line  14.  after  the  word  "Op- 
erstlons"  dslete  the  word'  "'.  and  to  such 
Other  commltteee  as  the  Sfciate- may  deem 
l^]proprlate"  and  ineert  In  Uen  ttiereof  the 
foUowlng:  "and  to  the  Comtrdttee  on  Com- 
merce". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  clarifying  the  Jurisdic- 
tional question.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
opening  remarks,  the  Gotumittee  on  Com- 
merce has  general  jurlfedlotlon  in  matters 
of  commerce  and  In  conisumer  matters. 
In  fact,  a  bill  of  similar  nature  to  that 
we  are  discussing  today  was  originally 
handled  in  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
in  the  91st  Congress. 

So,  in  the  Interest  of  time,  at  this 
time,  as  I  said,  we  agreed  to  present  only 
clarifying  amendments,  and  we  believe 
that  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  (m  Com- 
merce would  attach,  this  language  should 
be  added  to  the  bill  at  this  point. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  too,  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  CIAI.  Javits) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
^Mr.  ERvm),  and  we  all  flhd  it  accept- 
able. _    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tile  amendment 
(No.  1563)  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed,  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    lt*tf 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1565. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  17.  line  38.  after  the  word  "and" 
Ineert  the  word  "may";  on  line  24  delete  the 
word  "to". 

On  page  18,  line  1,  after  the  word,  "wherev- 
er" Insert  the  words  "he  detennlhea  that"; 
on  line  4  after  the  word  "aroae*'  ineert  a 
semicolon  and  delete  the  commA  after  the 
word  "or". 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  PresWent,  tids  amend- 
moit  simply  olariflee  tbe-  liftasuage  in 
section  204  to  hxBure  tilftt  the  Admin- 
istrator has  discretion  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  intervenes  in  the  review  or  en- 
forcement of  a  Federal  agency  action  In 
which  he  has  intervened  or  participated. 
It  is  Important  to  make  siure  that  the 
Administrator  is  not  required  to  inter- 
vene. That  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  as  ex- 
plained in  their  report.  But  the  language 
needs  some  clarification.  Therefore,  I 
have  offered  these  clarifying  amend- 
ments. I  ask  imanimous  eonsent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc,  since  they  are  on 
several  lines.  

lUe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  P*«sldent,  this 
amendment,  too,  is  acceptable  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  quee- 
tlOTi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  1565)  of  the  Senator  from  Utcdi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMKNDMENT  NO.    1666 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1566.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

On  page  24.  line  18,  after  the  word  "sub- 
ject" Insert  the  word  "only". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  ioeure,  that  the 
limitations  on  disclosure  in  section  208 
are  exclusive  emd  that  no  other  limita- 
tions in  other  laws  apply.  Tt\iB  to  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  make  certain  that 
the  Administrator's  authority  to  dis- 
close information  to  Uie  public  is  no 
narrower  than  that  prescribed  in  tihe 
information  disclosure  section  of  8.  3970. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  PreridMit,  this 
amendment,  too,  is  acceptable  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICHl.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1566)  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  the  Rbcord 
will  show  that  there  are  two  other 
amendments  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttbon)  aod  I  have 
presented,  but  apparently  there  will  be 
necessity  for  some  discussion  on  tlxiee 
amendments,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  deeiie 
of  Uie  manager  of  the  bill  thattiiey  not 
be  called  up  at  this  particular  time.  I 
shall  await  a  time  when  he  thinks  it  is 
propitious  for  them  to  be  called  up,  but 
I  did  want  to  serve  notice  that  we  do 
have  two  amendments  still  pending. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  to  the  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  participated  in  this  matter 
in  helping  to  reaoh  a  number  of  snudl 
clarifying  matters  that  ouf  oommittoe 
felt  could  better  be  done  in  this  way  on 
the  Senate  floor  than  by  taking  the  thne 
to  assume  jurisdiction  and  then  repeit 
the  bill  back  to  the  Committee  od  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  think  it  has 
worked  out  very  expeditiously  thlaway. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  O^nCBR.  Tbe  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonuncall  bereeclnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 

AMEMOXKfT  MO.   ISSS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  call  up 
my  Eunendment  No.  1668. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendmait  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  ask 
unanimous  ctHisent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Wittiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  7,  strUce  out  aU  over  to 
Emd  Including  line  16  on  page  18,  and  Ineert 
the  foUowlng.  and  renumber  the  suoeeedlng 
sections  and  cross  references: 

CowBOaaa    Xirr 


BcraiacKTATiox  or  Ccananam.  umsEsrs 
BxroKE  FEDKaAi.  AcxNcixa  axd  Oovwxb 
Sbc.  203  (a).  Wbenerer  the  AdmlnlstrattH^ 
determlnee  that  the  intereeta  of  oonaumera 
may  be  aSected  subetantlally  by  the  results 
of  any — 

(1)  Federal  agency  proceeding  which  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  aectlona  6BS,  554, 
556,  or  667  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  or 
which  la  conducted  on  ttae  reeovd  after  o(>- 
porttmlty  for  an  agency  hearing;  or 

(2)  Proceeding  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States  mvolvlng  the  review  or  enforoesoent 
of  a  nderal  agency  action, 

upon  a  timely  fUlng  of  such  determination 
In  writing  with  the  Fedecal  agency  or  court, 
he  may,  as  of  right,  oraUy  or  In  writing,  pre- 
sent to  reqxinslble  officials  in  such  proceed- 
ing or  activity  suCb  xrievant  Infonaaftlon  la 
his  poeeeasiQD  as  be  rtseme  neoeaeary  to  en- 
able the  Federal  agency  or  court  to  give  due 
conslderatkm  to  such  Interests  of  oonsnmera. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Admlnlstraitor  deter- 
mines that  the  result  of  any  Fedcnd  agency 
acttrlty  to  which  subsection  (a)  doss  net 
apply  and  of  whUOi  the  Admlnliteator  has 
knowledge  or  reo^rss  notlcs  panuant  to 
ssotloiL  aM  may  substantially  aflect  the  tn- 
tensU  ot  consumers,  he  may  as  of  right  par- 
Udpate  for  the  purpose  of  rtprwewitlng  the 
Intereets  of  oonstuners  In  such  activity,  m 
exercising  sucii  rlg^ti  he  may  In  an  onlerly 
manner  and  without  causing  undue  delay — 

(1)  present  oraUy  or  in  writing  to  re^>on- 
slble  agency  officials  relevant  inf onaatton  in 
his  possession,  Including  briefs  and  argu- 
ments based  upon  such  Information;  and 

(3)  have  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of 
any  person  otrtslde  the  agency  to  participate 
m  suoh  activity  by  preeentlng  (elereait  in- 
fonsatlcB  In  his  possession.  Bxxix  paitlelpa- 
ttou  need  not  be  sloaultstneous,  but  Aiould 
occur  within  a  leasonable  tisut. 

(c)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  review  Its 
rules  of  procedure  of  general  applicability, 
and,  where  necessary,  after  constiltatton  with 
the  Administrator,  Issue  addltloaal  rules  con- 
sistent with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
seoUon.  Such  additional  rules  aliall  provide 
for  the  ordeity  and  effective  participation 
by  the  Administrator  In  agency  proeesdlngs 
and  activities  which  may  substantially  affect 
the  laterests-ol  oonsumere. 

(d)  Wbeaever    tlte    Administrator    dster- 


mines  ttiat  it  wotUd  be  in  the  Interests  of 
consumers  to  do  so,  he  may  reiiuest  orpsti- 
tlon  a  IPederal  agency  to  imtiste  a  proossd* 
ing  or  activity  or  to  take  such  other  action 
as  may  be  within  the  authority  of  such 
agency.  If  the  Federal  agency  decllsees  ao  to 
act.  It  shall  promptly  notiff  the  Adminfitra- 
tor  In  writing  of  tbs  reasesis  therafore  axkl 
such  notice  shall  be  a  matter  at  public  reeocti. 

(e)  Upon  a  written  petition  to  represent 
an  Interest  of  oonsmnsrs  by  a  substantial 
number  of  persons  or  an  organ teatton  repre- 
senting a  substantial  nuxofber  of 'psraons,  the 
Administrator  sbaU,  within  a  feesonaWe  pe- 
riod of  time  notify  th»  prlad^al  s^nssrs  of 
tmch  petition  of  any  action  tie  iias  talssn 
puisoant  to  bis  authority  and.  If  be  deollnes 
to  reprassnt  such  Intecest.  abaU  piovlds  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

(f)  The  Administrator  u  authoriasd  to 
participate.  In  any  State  or  local  agency  or 
court  proceeding,  except  a  cnmlnal  proossd- 
ing,  CO  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  Is  authorised  to  participate  in 
any  Federal  agency  or  oourt  pmresrtlng.  pro- 
vided Om  Administrator  dstermlnss  that  ths 
result  of  such  pvoosadlng  saay  substantially 
affect  the  interests  of  oonsumers  and  such 
participation  has  bsen  requested  in  writing 
by  any  of  the  followizig: 

( 1 )  the  Oorernor  of  a  State  or  any  official 
dselgnated  by  lilm  for  sueii  purpoee; 

( 2 )  an  agency  or  official  duly  authorised  by 
a  State  to  repreeent  the  Interests  of  oon- 
sumers before  any  State  or  local  agency  or 
court;  and 

(3)  the  State  or  local  agency  or  court  con- 
ducting the  proceeding. 

(g)  Eacb  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed,  prior  to  taking  flnsJ  action  as  a 
result  of  a  proceeding  or  activity  in  which 
ttie  Administrator  lias  presented  informa- 
tion, to — 

(1)  make  available  to  the  Administrator 
all  written  data,  views  and  arguments  prs- 
Bsntsd,  indiiding  any  transcript  ot  testl» 
mony  and  exhlblta;  toigettMr  wttk  all  papso. 
requests  or  other  relevant  and  lastartai  in- 
formation filed  In  or  developed  pursuant  to 
svich  proceeding  or  aotivlty.  and 

(2)  permit  the  Administrator,  within  such 
reasonable  time  as  shaU  be  permitted  by 
rules  of  praottoe  and  procedure  promulgated 
by  the  Federal  ageney,  to  lUe  written  com- 
ments with  respect  to  such  data,  views  and 
arguments  concerning  the  Intereets  of  oon- 
sumers that  may  be  affected  substantlattir 
by  such  action. 

(b)  TtM  Administrator  may,  as  at  right, 
petltkx)  any  Federal  ageasr  for  rebaartng  or 
reconsideration  of  any  agency  action  In  wlileh 
he  participated,  if  the  right  to  petition  for 
rehearing  or  rsconstdsration  is  available  by 
law  to  any  psason,  Such  agsney  shall  set 
upon  such  pstltion  within  sixty  daya,  except 
where  otherwise  expreesly  provided  l>y 
statute. 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  tbis  ssctlon,  the 
Administrator  sliaU  not  tntsrvene  or  otlier- 
wlse  participate  In  any  Fsderal.  State  or  looal 
agency  or  court  iiirwweitim  or  aettvtty  or  in 
connection  with  any  judicial  review  of  any 
Federal.  State  or  local  ageney  action,  nor 
shall  the  Administrator  be  designated  as  a 
party  In  any  such  prrmeeding  or  activity; 
however,  nothing  in  this  asctlon  abaU  bs 
construed  by  any  court  or  ageney  as  aifsettng 
the  discretion  or  statutory  rl|^t  eC  any  suOb 
agency  or  ooaxt  to  permit  soy  person,  class 
of  persons  or  Federal  agency  other  than  the 
Agency,  to  imttate.  Intervensw  ot  uSUsrwise 
participate  in  any  proceeding  of  a  Vaderal, 
State  or  lecal  ageney  or  oourt. 

On  peg*.  2S,  at  line  7,  strike  "hxtenrentlon" 
and  insert  therefor  '•participation-. 

On  page  SO,  strike  llnee  18  ibtonffii  18. 
strike  in  ite  entirety  BUbeeetion'(b)  of  sec- 
tion 910  and  rsletter  tbe  ancceetfing  asottona 
accordingly. 
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On  pftce  31.  line  14.  ■trlke  th«  wortU  'In- 

taxmittoD  or". 

S>S»  33.  •t  UM  4.  rtrtke  th«  ward. 
"InUrT^Uon  m  «»  pro««(lln«;;  «^,,^^ 

any  procMdlng  or  actlTlty". 

Vx.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TbB  PRBBIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  c«ll  the  roll.  ,    ^     _ 

The  MBlstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  ndl.  ,^_  .^     4. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRiSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fam- 
MiH)   Without  obiection.  It  la  so  ordered. 
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ORDER   TOR   RECESS   PROM   MOM- 
DAY    NEXT    UNTIL    8:15    A.M.    ON 
TUBBDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1972 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  buslneM  <»„Mon- 
day  next.  It  stand  to  receas  until  the 
hour  of  8 :  15  am.  on  Tuesday  next 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  S^- 
ATORS   NELSON.   MTJSK^J^T. 
BAYH,  AND  TUNNEY.  ON  TUESDAY 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  Tues- 
day next.  foUowing  the  remarks  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  following  Senators  be   recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
to  the  order  sUted: 
Senators  Nilsoh.  Mxtskix.  Hart.  Bath. 

and  Tumiry.  .^.^i.     ^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  TDtE  ON  SAFE 
DRINKINO  WATER  ACT  OF  1972 
(S.  3994) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Calendar  Order  No.   1100  (S. 

3994) a  bill  to  assure  that  the  public  is 

provided  with  an  adequate  quantity  of 
safe  drinking  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses— is  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate,  there  be 
a  time  agreement  thereen,  in  the  usual 
form,  with  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  bill 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  <Mr.  Bpokg)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stxvxns)  ,  and 
1  hour  on  any  amendment  in  the  first 
degree,  to  be  equally  divlried  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  Mr.  Spong, 
and  one  half -hour  on  any  amendment  to 
an  amendment  or  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal, 
to  he  divided  in  accordance  with  the 

usual  form.  „    „,^^,      . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


coQcluslon  of  th^  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  Monday,  tha  Chalx  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  HJt. 
16029. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Paw- 
NiN ) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
84-«S9,  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  be  delegates  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly to  be  held  in  Bonn,  Germany,  No- 
vember 18-24,  1972:  Senators  Sparkmam, 
Symikcton.  Cankon,  Nklsow.  Holuhcs, 
Eaglkton,  Bentssw,  Coopm,  jAvrrs,  Cask, 
ScawEixxs.  and  Stevens;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  be  alternates  to  the 
same  conference:  Senators  Jacksoh, 
PEii,  KamrxDY,  McIiriYiut,  Tttnhxy, 
Miu.ee.  Bcixmon,  and  Cook. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  ._,     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  BEFORE  "^^ffl^- 
ATE  ON  TUESDAY  THE  FOREIGN 
AID  BILL.  AND  FOR  NO  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TO  BE  TRANSACTED 
ON  THAT  DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  tmanhnous  consent  that,  on  Tura- 
day  next,  at  no  later  than  9:30  ajn..  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  and.  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  will  meet  following  a  receea. 
that  there  be  no  morning  bu^ees. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FBESffONG  OFFICKR.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICKR  (Mr. 
FAmm).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENA- 
TORS KENNEDY,  CRANSTON,  MAO- 
NUSON,     RIBICOFF,     ROBERT     C 
BYRD,   AND  SCOTT   ON  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER   25,    1972 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, following  the  remarks  of  the  dlstin- 
giiished   Senator  from  Maryland    (Mr. 
BiALL) ,  the  foUowing  Senators  be  recog- 
niied.  each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  K«mn«dy. 
Mr.  CaAMSTON,  Mr.  Maskuson,  Mr.  Riw- 
coFT.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bym,  and  Mr.  Scott. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS BE  SET  ASIDE  ON  MONDAY 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  lilte  to  say  that  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  there  is 
no  order  to  set  aside  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness on  Mcxiday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  thought  I  had  already  taken  care 
of  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rou- 
tine morning  business  on  Monday,  the 
unflnirfied  busmess  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  16029,  an  act  to 
aneiKl  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  that  the  imflnished  business 
remain  in  a  temporarily  set-aaide  status 
until  a  time  during  the  day  to  be  deslg- 
mted  by    the    distinguished      majority 

leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  about  wraps  it  up  for  today. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 

MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  25,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  following 

the  raoarks  of  Senators  under  the  orders 

aforementioned  on  Mcaaday  there  be  a 

period   for   the   transactloi   of    routine 

morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 

minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 

to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.       

ORDER  TO  LAY  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 

NBSS.    HJl.     16029,    BEFORE    THE 

SENATE  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  at  the 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  Is  as  foUows: 

The  Saiate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  two  leeiders  have  been  rec- 
ognized imder  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
ea4^  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
in  the  order  stated:  Messrs.  Beall.  Kew- 
NXDY.  Crakston,  Maghtisow,  Ribicoft. 
Robert  C.  Bted.  and  Scott. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  on  Monday,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

When  morning  business  is  closed.  Mr. 
Presidait,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. FH.  16029,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Amendments  are  in  order, 
and  yea-and-nay  votes  thereon  could 
occur.  The  unfinished  business  will  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  until  an  hour  dur- 


log  the  day  to  be  decided  upon  by  the 
dlstinguiahed  majority  leader  or  bis  des- 
isQce,  at  which  time  action  on  tbe  un- 
Solshed  business,  a  3970,  a  bill  to  estab- 
UBh  a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in 
the  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President,  will 
be  resumed  by  the  Senate. 

The  pending  question  when  the  un- 
finished business,  8.  8970,  is  resumed  <ki 
Monday,  wiU  be  on  the  adoption  d 
amendment  No.  1568  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Aludi)  . 

I  am  informed  by  the  distinguished 
author  of  that  amendment,  Mr.  Aujor. 
that  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  amoidment.  Senators,  therefore. 
are  alerted  to  tiM  fact  that  yea-and-nay 
votes,  in  all  likelihood,  will  occur  on 
M(xiday 

At  least  one  amendment  to  the  con- 
sumo:  advisors  bill  wiU  be  voted  on  on 
Monday,  the  amendment  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred to,  by  Mr.  Allxk.  and  other 
amendments  to  that  bill  may  be  called 
up  requiring  yea-and-nay  votes  thereon. 

Conference  reports,  of  which  there  are 
several  yet  to  be  called  up  before  adjourn- 
ment f^rii-  die.  can  be  called  up  at  any 
time,  they  being  privileged  matters  and. 
of  course,  yea-and-nay  votes  can  occur 
thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,   SEP- 
TEMBER 25,  1972,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  there  be  no  fm-ther  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous' ordra-,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock 
ajQ.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3 :35 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, September  25.  1972,  at  9  ajn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wban  rvtlrvd,  pnrsuaat  to  thm  prowUiaam  at 
Utlfl  10.  Unltfld  SkatM  Cods,  Mettaa  SOtt. 
U.B.  Axmr 

The  foUowlng-naoMd  alBo>r  to  b«  plaosd 
on  the  retired  list  in  grads  Indicated  under 
the  provlslaiui  of  tlUe  10.  UUtad  SUtes  Code, 
section  3963: 

To  ftefWlMMi 

Oen.  Relpb  Bdward  Bslnee,  Jr..  561-04- 
64S8,  ArmT  of  the  United  Statee  (major  gen- 
enU.  U.S.  Army). 

,  UJ3.  Wavy 

Vice  Adm.  Harold  O.  Bowen.  JT.,  VS.  N»T7. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vloe  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  tbe  provlalona  of 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Code.  Section  6233. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Smatp  Septonber  22,  1972: 

DiaTBZCT  OF  COLXmCBIA  COTTIfCIL 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  CouncU  for 
Che  terms  indicated : 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
February  1,  1974; 

Rockwood  Hoar  Foster,  of  the  District  of 
Coliimbia,  vice  Henry  K.  Wlllard,  resigned. 

Marjorle  Parker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, vice  Margaret  A.  Haywood,  realgxied. 

For  the  term  expiring  February  1, 1976: 

Jerry  A.  Moore,  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia :  ( reappointment ) . 

U.S.  Natt 

vice  Adm.  Frederic  A.  Bardshar,  U.S.  Navy, 
tar  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Septeml9er  22,  1972: 
UJS.  Abut 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tttle  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3068,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  dealgnaited  by  tbe 
President  under  subsection  (a)  oC  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  foBows: 

To  be  lieutenant  geiteral 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Baasall  Oeane,  Jr..  460-64- 
0004,  UJ3.  Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
vlelons  of  tlUe  10,  United  Btatee  Code,  section 
3066.  to  be  aMigniwI  to  a  poaKlon  of  Impor- 
tance and  reepoostbUlty  «1es1gnt4w1  by  the 
PresldenC  under  subseoOoa  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  Ueutetumt  g*n»ral 

MaJ.  Oen.  Donald  Harry  Oowiea.  081-10- 
0873,  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tttle  10.  umtad  StBitas  Code,  eee- 
Uon  3066.  to  be  MrtgTifert  to  a  pacttian  of  Im- 
portaooe  and  responslbUlty  daitgnated  by 
tha  Preeidanl;  \indar  sabeeotlon  (a)  at  seedoa 
3066,  In  gsade  as  XoUowa: 

To  be  lieutencnt  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Umar  Hugo  Almqulst,  <7r.,  234- 
53-8768,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following  namsd  <^cer  to  bo  placed 
on  tbe  retired  Ust  in  grade  tpd1cat,ert  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
aeotlon.  3983: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Qen.  Stanley  R.  L*raen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  oC  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U3.  Army). 

file  foUowtng-named  c^Bcer  under  the  pro- 
vlstons  of  title  10,  United  Staftes  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  aaslgned  to  a  position  ol  impor- 
timce  and  responalbtUty  daslgntttiwrt  by  the 
President  under  snbeectton  (a)  of  seotlon 
3066,  in  grade  as  foUowe: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Phillip  Buford  Davidson.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army. 


Wavy. 


VM.  Natt 

Vtoe  Adm.  Walter  L.  Curtis,  Jr.,  VS. 
for  appolatment  to  t(he  gi»de  of  vlee  ( 
wben  retired,  pomaat  to  tbe  ptetlsloM  of 
titto  10,  UUtad  States  Oo«a.  B^ton  MSB. 
UJ9.  KAsnn  Coan 

TDM  foUowtng-named  offloera  of  the  Martae 
Oorpa  for  peormaoent   appointment   to  Uu 
grade  of  major  general: 
Harry  C.  <Maon  Boes  T.  Dwyer,  Jr. 

Baiph  H.  Spanjer  Jnaepb  C.  ftgan.  Jr. 

Ftad  B.  Haynea.  Jr.        Lealle  ■.  Brown 
Laiwrcnoe  F.  Bnowden 

Tbe  tOUonrteig-namad  olBceie  at  tbe  Marine 
Oorpa  for  permanent  appotntment  to  the 
gn4»  Of  brigadier  gwieral; 


WUllam  O.  Joalyn 
Donald  H.  Brooks 
Charles  D.  Mlze 
Norman  W.  Oourley 
In 


PaulO.  Qrabam 
WUllam  B.  Qulnn 
Harvey  K.  Spislman 
Andrew  W.  O'Donnell 

THX    An   FOBCX 

Air  Force  nomlnatlcas  beglnalng  Fred- 
erick H.  Barnes,  to  be  lieutenant  eolonal,  and 
ending  Oece  A.  AUen,  to  be  UsfufieJaaat 
ooionel,  whleb  nomlnatlans  were  reeetvett  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  drmpeiihinsl 
Beoord  on  September  5,  tSTS. 

Iir  THS  AxjcT 

Army  nnmlnatlnns  beginning  Irma  V. 
Bouton.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  *'"""g 
Richard  J.  Williams,  to  be  aacoDd  hwitenant, 
which  nominations  were  reoetfad  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Cfwigieeslniwl  Beoord 
on  September  6,  1972. 

Ijr  na  Natt 

Mkvy  nomlnatlans  begbmlng  DaTld  R. 
AetoB,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  PhUlp  M. 
Ligbtfoot,  Jr.,  to  be  obtain,  whltA  nomina- 
tions w««  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CongrwHlnnal  Baoccd  on  Sep- 
tember ft.  1972; 

Navy  nominations  >«^«»«'»g  David  S.  Alias, 
to  be  captain,  axkd  etirttng  Bugene  M.  Blrtdlnk, 
to  be  commander,  whidi  ncoUnatlons  were 
received  1^  tbe  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Reoard  od.  September  S,  1973; 
and 

Navy  nominations  beginning  David  D. 
AbelBon,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  WU- 
llam C.  Janett,  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  6.  1972. 

Im  TBB  Msam  Coan 

Marine  Corpa  nominations  of  Jabn  Cald- 
well, to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  Clarence  U. 
Oebeen.  to  be  llevtenant  colonel,  whleti  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  ta  the  Congressional  Record  on 
August  16,  1973;  and 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Vin- 
cent A.  Albers.  Jr.,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
WUllam  A.  Tate,  to  be  colonel,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  6,  1972. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PERCY- 
ISRAEL  DINNER  OF  STATE  IN 
NEW  YORK 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  September  22.  1972 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  brought  to  the  excel- 
lent  address   deUvered   by   the    distin- 


guished Senator  from  nUnoLs  (Mr. 
PsacT)  on  April  30  before  the  Israel 
Dinner  of  State  in  New  York  City.  Be- 
cause Senator  Pzacr's  remarks  are  most 
pertinent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  RscosD : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows : 

AODUCaS  BT  U.S.  Sknatob  Chablbs  H.  Pbbct 

I  am  honored  to  be  on  the  same  platfoBi 
with  your  '"»»<'' giii-HaH  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  MaMr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MazweU  Babb. 


and  Oeneral  Halm  Laskov  (former  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Israeli  Army) .  I  alao  thank  him 
for  his  gracious  introduction. 

Just  a  few  mlnutaa  ago  In  the  audJeofle. 
because  of  being  in  black  tie,  I  suppuae.  Z 
was  •"'-*•»*•*"  at  one  table  for  the  BaaUzs  d'.  I 
was  **""^~*  very  mtieli  for  the  dluDsc.  Z 
pmnlsad  the  table  to  ooaTey  titaix  pialw 
and  "»<"*  to  the  <<»"n<ii'  coountttae  and  all 
ot  you  who  he^Md  organise  thla  woadartul 
evening. 

We  are  hare  this  evening  because  mA 
of  ua  has  triad  to  oommualoate  oae  at  ttM 
truly  great  atorlee  In  human  hlsto^ — ta>» 
story  at  iKael.  We  have  the  )ob  at  oonttmilnc 
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to  transmit  that  rtory.  ■'^'»J  J^^* 
ev.rron*  m  this  country  could  hAv«  h«Mti 
^^  L-koV.  brUllMit  »n«ly«l»  tonight 
2^?Sr.Uu»tL,n  in  the  UKWl.  B-t.  I  would 
Uk.^  pl»c«  hU  .p.«ch  in  the  CoNWisMOHAi- 
ScoM  n  he^olod  lumUh  a  copy  to  me, 
^^m  in  that  way,  rtJare  It  with  my  col- 
Twes  in  tha  Benaf .  IS^nator  P^J^  P»»«^ 
S^ral  Laakovs  n>e«:h  in  the  Rkoib  on 

"'"^S/job'oi  communicating  I.  •Iway.  dlffl- 
cuU  I  r«»ll  an  anecdote  about  Biblical 
days,  about  an  unfortunate  Christian  «hed. 
uled  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Uons.  As  the 
Chrtstua  n«ar«l  the  center  of  the  »««».  h« 
fsn  to  hU  knees  to  pray.  Then  a  Ucn  entered 
and  Charged  to  the  ce«t«r  oT  the  .xena.  wj 
It  too  dropped  on  lu  knees  to  pray.  The 
Ckrmian  l«Ld  in  wonderment  HU  pray«. 
had  been  answered.  He  «W^^^I>*  ,^^ 
we've  begun  to  communicate.  The  lion 
l^k«l  at  him  and  said.  "1  don't  know  what 
youre  dotag.  but  I'm  saying  grace. 

I  think  one  thought  has  been  communl- 
catMl  to  the  group  of  one  hundred  men  who 
^t  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Iliey  undw- 
staad  the  need  to  support  Israel  in  Its  de- 

termmed  effort  to  remain  *«•.•««»  "t"''*^??. 
IV^  we  owe  great  credit  for  tWs  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  one 
of  i^  close  mends  and  one  o/  f «  ^«J 
brtlliant  men  to  have  graced  the  aenate. 
Jack  Javlts.  He,  together  with  Abe  Rlblcoll 
from  Connecticut,  has  eloquently  commu- 
nicated the  idea  and  a  sense  of  P^UP°^ 
dedication  to  those  of  us  m  t^e  Senate. 

You  may  recall  that  In  the  spring  of  1970 
a  number  of  actions  undertaken  by  the  So- 
viet Onion  endangered  the  mUltary  balance 
m  the  mdme  kSS^  Not  only  did  the  Soviet 
Union  substantially  Increase  the  number  oi 
lU  military  personnel  In  Egypt.  It  »l*o  al- 
lowed Russian  pUots  to  ny  combat  planes 
S^r  the^untrf.  m  a  Joint  letter,  78  Sena- 
tors urged  secretary  Rogers  to  V^oviAeJ^l 
with  additional  aircraft  to  co^^"*"  *^f  "T*^ 
IMS  Soviet  escalation.  We  noted  In  the  letter 
that  the  United  SUtes'  decision  to  hold  m 
abeyance  the  sale  of  additional  Jets  to  Is- 
rael had  faUed  to  encourage  reciprocal  re- 
^int  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  UnlonJ 
belief*  such  a  strong  IndlcaUon  of  support 
for  Israel  helped  the  President  m  his  sub- 
iSquent  declslMi  to  seU  the  additional  air- 
craft to  Israel.  I  also  beUeve  it  was  a  decision 
the  American  people  solidly  supported. 

Support  for  Urael  In  the  government  is 
built  on  a  foundation  of  support  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Our  honored  gueets  tonight  the 
joaeph  Ma»r  famUy  and  the  Max  Babb  Jain- 
ily.  have  shown  the  power  of  combining  the 
mdustrtal  and  the  educational  might  of  this 
country  with  the  mdustelai  and  aducatlonal 
DOwer  in  XsraeL  I  think  their  efforts  as  In- 
dividuals, and  individual  famUles  demon- 
strate how  we  can  all  work  to  bind  the  two 
countries  together.  I  think  their  actions  rep- 
resent the  essence  of  how  vro  do  things  in 
this  country.  We  do  not  always  work  through 
government.  Oovemment  can  reinforce  and 
back  up  our  private  efforts.  But  first  we  have 
to  decide  what  to  do  ourselves,  we  have  to 
make  the  commitment  ourselves. 

This  evening  In  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Mazer  and  famUy.  and  to  Mr  and 
Mrs  Max  Rabb  and  family.  I  would  like  to 
Dledge  on  behalf  of  the  Percy  f amUy  to  pvi- 
chM»  an  additional  •10.000  to  State  of  Is- 
rael Bonds.  I  make  this  commitment  through 
the  Chicago  chapter,  because  if  I  made  the 
investment  here  to  New  York.  David  Zysman 
(Executive  IMrwctor,  Greater  Chicago  Com- 
mittee. State  of  Israel  Bonds)  would  not  let 
me  come  back  home.  Nonetheless,  my  own 
family  makes  this  pledge  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Mawrs  and  the  Rabbs  In  hwior  of  what  they 
have  accomplished  In  support  of  Israel. 

Israel  stands  today  because  so  many  Amer- 
icans like  yourselves  are  committed  to  Its 
fissdom  All  our  contributions  are  expres- 
sions of  that  commitment.  This  abrolutely 
vnyleldlng  Insistence  and  the  determination 
at  th»  American  people   have   ensxired   the 
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United  States'  help  in  providing  the  necessary 
weapons  for  Israel's  defense. 

Nbw  Israel  faces  another  cbaUenge  In  mak- 
ing a  home  for  thousands  of  Jewish  Immi- 
grants from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  com- 
munist nations.  As  the  ^Tltatlon  for  thta 
^enlng's  dinner  points  out.  this  Inunlgra- 
tlon  begins  a  new  and  dramatic  chapter  in 
Israel's  history.  I  believe  we  in  America  have 
aTgreat  opportunity  to  help  make  thb  new 
^~r  a  joyous  one.  In  1966  I  talked  wUh 
RuMlan  officials  In  Moscow  about  this  prob- 
lem. In  the  past  six  years  I  have  continued 
thoae  talks  with  the  Soviet  ^mba^sadoV  to 
the  United  SUtes,  Mr.  Dobrynln.  In  1970  I 
also  talked  with  President  Ceausescu  of  Ro- 
mania about  this  problem.  Though  these  and 
other  contacts  have  not  brought  a  completely 
satisfactory  response  from  the  communists 
some  progress  has  been  made.  We  must,  how- 
ever, keep  up  the  preasiiTB.  .»,„„,H 
WO  can  well  ask  the  question,  why  should 
this  be  done,  why  should  we  continue  to  help 
Israel?  I  have  no  confusion  at  all  about  my 
orlmary  responsibility  which  is  to  the  secu- 
rtty  and  well-being  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Our  actions  mutt  always  be  gov- 
erned by  what  Is  best  for  our  country^  But 
thU  great  Und  of  ours  U  not  an  Island.  Its 
fortunes  depend   not  on  Itself  alone,  or  on 
lU  own  resources,  but  rather  on  the  state  of 
the  world  and  on  the  welfare  of  responsible 

nations  In  the  world.  ^„„„  #,»« 

There  Is  an  interdependence  among  free 
nations,  and  I  maintain  It  U  in  our  national 
intereet  to  assist  free  men  when  they  are 
threatened  by  external  forces.  No  nation  hM 
been  subject  to  a  greater  threat  than  Israel. 
Israel's  neighbors  have  threatened  to  drive 
the  Israeli  people  into  the  sea.  In  response 
Israel  has  never  asked  for  a  single  soldier 
from  any  other  country.  Israel  has  not  asked 
for  charity.  It  has  asked  only  for  the  right 
to  purchase  weapons  for  Its  own  defense. 

I  support  Israel's  aspirations  for  peace  and 
security  not  only  because  It  Is  In  our  na- 
tional interest  to  do  so,  nor  beoause  Israel 
Is  a  democracy,  nor  because  Israel  U  a  west- 
em  outpost  m  a  hostile  region,  nor  even  be- 
cause Israel  blocks  Soviet  dominance  In  the 
Middle  East.  All  of  these  are  Important  rea- 
sons to  support  Israel,  but  to  me  they  are  oot 
the  moat  compelling.  The  most  compelling 
reason  to  support  Israel  U  that  It  Is  the  right 
thing  to  do;  it  Is  the  moral  thing  to  do.  In 
this  case.  It  is  clear  what  Is  right  and  what 
18  wrong.  There  Is  no  question  who  Is  right 
and  who  is  wrong  when  a  group  of  ho«tUe 
nations  threaten  to  drive  the  people  of  a  free 
nation  mto  the  sea.  ^„„„ 

over  a  period  of  two  decades,  Ive  done 
what  I  could  to  serve  the  fr»e  people  of  Is- 
rael I  can  recall  my  outrage  when  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  Bell  and  HoweU,  I  was  officially  no- 
tified that  the  company  would  be  boycottea 
in  all  Arab  states  If  w«  continued  to  ship 
products  to  the  government  of  Israel. 

I  called  the  Egyptian  ambassador  to  my  of- 
fice I  told  him  right  to  his  face  that  we 
couldn't  care  less  about  how  much  business 
his  government  or  any  other  government  did 
with  us  If  they  interfered  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  goods  through  the  world.  That  was 
a  moral  Issue.  I  think  you  could  have  put 
the  amount  of  buslneas  we  did  with  Israel  In 
the  palm  of  our  hand  oompared  with  what  we 
were  doing  with  the  Arab  states.  But  we  sim- 
ply refused  to  accept  the  Arab  terms.  In  fact, 
we  increased  our  trade  with  Israel  In  every 
way  we  could  and  encouraged  the  construc- 
tion of  plants  there. 

W*  have  also  been  able  to  do  what  I  con- 
sider good  buslneas  for  this  country  by  lib- 
eralizing the  export-Ui^port  bank  policy  on 
credits  for  Israel— a  country  which  has  never 
defaulted  on  a  penny  of  debt  anyplace.  And 
in  the  Senate  I  have  approved  every  request 
for  arms  made  by  the  state  of  Israel  because 
I  have  felt  that  every  single  request  has  been 
necessary  for  Its  defense. 

The  Israeli  people  have  never  demanded 
nearly  as  much  from  ssiother  nation  as  they 


have  of  themselvaa.  I  raniembe'  »n  experi- 
ence I  had  on  one  trip  to  Iwafl  when  I  met  a 
young  girl  on  the  side  of  the  road  who  was  In 
the  army  My  brother-in-law  and  I  were  driv- 
ing with  two  other  men  to  Jerusalem.  We  had 
a  five  passenger  car.  and  we  saw  a  group  et 
hitch-hikers  at  the  lnter8«rt.lon.  There  were 
four  or  five  men  and  one  girl,  aU  In  uniform. 
We  stopped  the  car  and  said.  "Oeatlemen,  we 
don't  want  to  discriminate  against  males,  but 
lt'6  obvious  we  only  have  one  seat,  and  we 
woiUd  find  It  far  more  pleaaant  traveling  with 
the  young  lady  than  the  reet  of  you  fellows." 
They  understood. 

I  talked  to  this  young  girl,  who  was  19.  and 
I  asked  her  what  It  was  like  to  be  In  the  army. 
She  said  to  me,  "I  love  being  in  the  army." 
I  asked  why.  "Well,"  she  said,  "first  of  all.  my 
oarents  are  very  orthodox  and  very  strict,  and 
Ifind  more  freedom  In  thie  army.  But  sec- 
ondly there  are  seventy  million  of  them,  and 
two  ana  one-half  million  of  us.  and  I  feel 
proud  to  serve  my  country  In  any  way  I  can." 
That  young  girl  was  my  guest  the  night  of 
our  Israel  Bond  dinner  last  year  In  Chicago 
and  It  was  a  great  thrill  to  introduce  her  to 
a  Chicago  audience  t>ocauso  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  Inspiration  from  her  and  I 
have  told  that  story  to  my  famUy  and  every 
friend  who  would  listen  to  me. 

As  far  as  a  report  on  what's  happening,  as 
vou  know.  Foreign  Mmister  Abba  Eban  said 
two  weeks  ago  In  Washington  that  "We  In 
Israel  have  lost  our  first  place  In  the  hler- 
archy  of  toternatlonal  tensions."  But  no  one 
could  be  happier  about  this  faU  from  stair 
dom  than  Abba  Eban.  We  can  all  hope 
that  the  reduction  in  tension  wUl  lead  to 
negotiations. 

I  personally  urged  President  Nixon  and  Dr. 
Kissinger  to  place  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  high  on  the  agenda  of  discussion  at  the 
Soviet  summit.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to 
make  certain  that  the  ceasefire,  now  In  its 
23rd  month,  continues.  We  must  also  do  what 
we  can  to  promote  sensible  negotiations  that 
will  bring  an  end  to  this  tension. 

Unlike  Southeast  Asia,  where  we  poured 
145   billion  doaars,   65  thousand  American 
lives    and  300  thousand  casualties,  the  ten- 
sion m  the  Middle  East  seriously  endangers 
world  peace.  We  aU  have  a  stake  In  finding 
the  road  to  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
some   of    us   who   have    met   regularly   with 
Secretary    Rogers   feel    very    strcmgly    about 
what  we  can  and  what  we  cannot  do.  I  do 
not  think  It's  possible  for  any  outside  power, 
no  matter  how  friendly  ot  how  sincere  It  Is 
in   1*8  desires,  to  impose  terms  on  Israel.  I 
believe  that  only  the  parties  Involved  m  the 
conflict  can  be  the  partners  in  such  a  peace. 
AS  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned.  I 
adhere  to  my  position  that  Israel  should  not 
be  pressured  to  make  specific  concessions  she 
feels   might  endanger  her  future  security. 
Israel  must  decide  for  herseU  what  conces- 
sions she  can  aflcwd  to  make  and  what  she 
requires  In  return.  Our  role  should  be  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  resnove  impedUnents 
to  serious   negotiations,  and  I  beUeve  this 
Administration  has  been  making  strenuous 
efforts  toward  this  end. 

The  remaining  problem  that  we  mtist  deal 
with  involves  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
who  want  to  Immigrate  to  Israel.  In  the  past 
few  years  the  rate  of  Immigration  has  risen 
unbelievably  fast.  If  the  preaent  1972  rate 
remalna  the  same  for  the  rest  of  this  year, 
a  total  of  24,000  Soviet  Jews  wUl  arrive  m 
Israel  by  next  January.  That  Is  eight  times 
the  niunber  of  Soviet  Jews  who  were  allowea 
to  immigrate  to  Israel  in  1969.  Before  1969. 
immigration  into  Israel  from  the  Soviet 
Union  was  virtually  zero. 

Israel  is  eager  to  aocept  these  tens  oi 
thousands  of  refugees.  Further.  Israel  is  not 
savl.ig  we  Just  need  sklUed  workers,  we  Just 
need  doctors,  we  Just  need  other  technical 
paoplev  Instead.  Israel  encourages  any  and 
all  of  those  who  wish  to  share  in  Its  free- 
dom to  come.  It  accepts  the  old.  the  sick. 
and  the  unskUied.  In  my  mind  that  Is  further 
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oroof  of  the  human  decency  and  compaaalon 
which  motivate*  the  remarkable  people  of 
T,,,.!.  Kven  under  aiege,  they  open  their 
«ma  to  share  what  they  have  with  other* 
Now  we  must  match  that  sense  of  decency 
by  contributing  what  we  can  to  help  Iiraei 
bear  the  burden  of  Inunlgration. 

Israel's  bond  taveatattente  play  a  vital  rola. 
They  are  an  Important  part  of  the  economic 
Ufa  line  between  the  Unitad  SUtea  and 
IsraeL  They  help  maintain  a  stable  and 
growing  economy  which  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  homes.  Jobs,  educaUon  and  other 
services  necessary  to  sustain  the  Israeli  citi- 
zens. But  I  think  govwnment  also  has  a 
role  to  play.  I  Intend  to  supiwrt  fuUy  the 
85  mliuon  dollar*  of  American  aaslartAnoe  to 
help  Israel  resettle  these  new  inunlgranta. 

I  mtend  to  fight  for  thcee  fund*  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  will  do  ao  becauae  on  my  last 
vUlt.  a  year  ago,  I  spent  some  time  with 
the  officials  who  administer  the  program  for 
the  people  entering  Israel.  K  those  who  enter 
have  no  clothes,  they  are  clothed.  If  they 
have  no  capital  resources,  they  are  given 
help  to  get  started.  If  they  have  no  aklUa, 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 
skills.  This  Is  an  expensive  prooeae,  but  It  is 
an  mvestment  in  tha  dignity  and  promise 
of  human  beings.  No  human  beings  on  earth 
have  risen  to  the  challenge  more  rapidly 
than  the  Immigrants  who  have  oom^  to 
Isrsel.  Rapidly  and  swiftly  they  have  moved 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  economy  and 
social  Uf  e  of  Israel. 

The  mmtfig*  must  go  forth  clearly  to  the 
world.  Soviet  Jew*  In  the  Soviet  Unlozi  must 
be  allowed  to  immigrate.  The  ;»txMas  ha* 
begun  and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  en- 
courage It. 

Thoae  who  remain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  given  the  fuU  rights  of  cltlaenabtp. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  practice  tlieir  reli- 
gion and  to  malntato  their  traditions.  And 
those  Soviet  Jew*  impriaoned  becauae  they 
tried  to  practice  thehr  religion  muB*  be  set 
free.  I  suggest  to  the  Soviet  offldala  them- 
selves that  they  could  find  no  greater  symbol 
of  decency  and  oompaasion  than  to  allow 
Soviet  Jews  to  practice  their  railglon  and 
maintain  their  tradition*  wlttunit  harase- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  oonolud*  wltJti  a  prayer  that 
I  believe  can  be  applied  universally  to  all 
oppressed  people  In  the  world  who  seek  free- 
dom. It  18  a  Talmudlc  prayer,  older  than  the 
Chrlsttan  era  ItaelX: 

"Grant  \i8  peace.  Thy  moat  precious  gift, 
O  Thou  eternal  source  of  peaoe.  and  enable 
Israel  to  be  it*  messenger  unto  the  people 
of  the  earth.  Bleos  our  country  that  it  may 
ever  be  a  stronghold  of  peaoe.  and  it*  ad- 
vocate In  the  council  of  nations.  May  con- 
tentment retgn  wtthin  its  borders,  health  and 
happiness  vrlthln  Ita  homes.  Strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  ftflowahtp  among 
the  inhabitant*  of  all  land*.  Plant  virtue  to 
every  soul  and  may  the  love  ot  Thy  name 
hallow  every  home  and  every  heart.  Pialaed 
be  Thou,  O  Lord.  Olver  of  Peaoe." 

This  beautiful  prayer  sums  up  our  hopea. 
for  America,  for  Israel  and  for  the  whcde 
world.  It  shotild  stand  as  our  ideal.  It  should 
inspire  our  efforts.  It  should  be  the  goal  of 
life. 
Sludom! 


THE  CONSTmrnON   THREATENED 
BY  FEDERAL  JUDGES 
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the  name  of  Communist  Party  candi- 
dates on  the  Novembtr  ballet  Ib  dearly 
indicative  of  the  rldlcoloas  eactect  to 
which  unelected  PMend  Judges  wffl  cir- 
cumvent commonsttue  In  the  law  to 
invent  conctltutlonal  eriaaa. 

Reportedly,  the  Federal  court  in  a  2 
to  I  declsiOD  held  ttoe  8Ute  election  code 
requirement  that  proepectlve  candidates 
swear  to  a  loyaKjr  oath  was  imconstttu- 
ticnaL  Obviously,  a  Commrmlst  Party 
political  candidate  must  be  a  CotnmwnlBt 
F»arty  member  and  cannot  honestly  swear 
to  uph<dd  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  country  to  which  be  to 
sworn  to  destroy. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  every  elected  as  well  as  ap- 
pointed official  must  take  an  oath  to 
sumwrt  and  d^end  the  ConstituticHi, 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
of  a  State  if  a  local  official.  How  then 
can  a  poUtioal  candidate  If  he  is  elected 
ever  take  office  if  he  refuses  to  swear  or 
affirm  by  this  oath? 

The  mere  fact  that  It  Is  highly  Im- 
prcibable  that  any  Communist  will  ever 
be  elected  to  a  position  in  the  United 
SUtes  does  not  avoid  the  precedent  that 
these  shortslehted  Federal  Jtidges  have 
created  In  their  ruling  that  prospeettve 
political  candidates  cannot  be  required 
to  take  a  loyalty  oath. 

The  Judges'  ruling  is  as  big  a  sham  to 
the  voters  as  is  the  Communist  doctrine 
that  it's  comrades  can  only  bind  them- 
sdves  to  the  materMlstlc  goals  and  dl- 
rectlvee  of  the  Communist  international. 
I  include  a  newscUpplng  at  this  potnt: 
[From  the  Waahlngten  Poet.  Sept.  It.  IflTS] 
A  pai>el  ot  tliree  fisderal  Jtidgee  ordered 
the  lUtnols  SUte  Beotona  Board  to  place 
the  namtt  of  Oomnranlat  Party  oandMatea 
on  Oie  NoTHOber  eleetlMi  baUet,  bai  daotod 
baUot  epttuMB  to  the  Soclaliat  Party. 

Judge  Walter  J.  Cumming*  of  the  7th  U.fi. 
Circuit  Court  of  A(q>eals  and  Jud«a  Ahrabam 
L.  MaroTlts  of  UJB.  District  Coort  bald  the 
nitnola  election  code  requirement  that  pna- 
peetive  oandtdatea  sw«ar  to  a  loyalty  oath 
waa  uneontltutlonal.  A  third  Judge  dis- 
sented. 

The  Judgea  ruled  against  panting  ballot 
apmam  to  the  aocialist  Party  becauae  tta 
candidate  for  Prealdent,  Linda  Jennaaa.  81, 
was  under  the  age  of  S£  as  requind  by  the 
UJ9.  Constitution  to  hold  the  c^ce  ot  Ftesi- 
dent. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  i.OT7ia[XAira 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ElKPBBSENTATIVItB 

Thursday,  September  21.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Pederal  court  decision  in  Illinois  order- 
ing the  State  Electoral  Board  to  place 
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ested  in  conservation  and  in  clean  water 
than  the  hunter  and  the  Hittver.  M  a 
farmer,  and  as  a  hunter.  I  ham  ptxaOD- 
aSy  spent  much  of  my  life  sftang  out 
Um  tnes.  tbe  tmat  gad  the  ponds  whkh 
ara  so  vital  for  wttdilfe  pisitnTStlan  and 
envlroomental  lapniwiieiit. 

Hunting  and  flablng  jnovlde  splendid 
recreation,  a  therapy  from  the  tautoos 
of  everyday  life.  BfflUons  of  hunten  oim 
firearms,  which  they  treat  with  the 
greatest  care.  These  are  good  eitizcns 
who  beUeve  in  .Amarica  and  beUevs  in 
the  ocDstttutlonal  right  to  own  ftrearaaa 
for  recreation  and  stf-proteetkm.  Yes, 
you  hear  much  concerning  new  firearms 
l4WB.  But  hunters  and  fishers  know  that 
Federal  firearm  regulation,  and  confisca- 
tion would  be  the  first  step  to  dleUtor- 
ship.  Terrorists  and  hoodlums,  gangsteca 
and  drug  traffickers  will  never  obey  any 
gun  laws.  You  woold  have  gun  bootleg- 
ging and  tdack-marketeering  on  a  seaie 
never  before  seen.  The  average  law-abid- 
ing citisen  would  be  placed  at  a  dlsadvan-  ^ 
tage. 

As  we  obfiM^e  Hunting  and  Ftohing 
Day  1972,  we  in  the  Congress  must  take 
care  not  to  rush  Into  enacting  togldatUm 
that  would  penaflae  millions  of  law-aMd- 
ing  firearms  owners  without  really  get- ' 
ting  at  the  criminal  dement. 

Ownership  of  firearms  hy  law-abiding 
citizens  is  a  deterreit  to  crime.  Tba  way 
to  reduce  crime  committed  with  guns 
is  throu^  strict  law  enforcement  and 
the  passtng  d  laws  that  wfll  iwrdre  se- 
vere criminal  sentences  when  a  gtm  is 
used  to  commit  a  citme. 


NATIONAL  HUNTINO  AND  PISHING 
DAY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

o9  sooTR  oaaouHA 

IN  THB  HOtrSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  21.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  spe- 
cial pleasure  to  sponsor  and  support  ttie 
legislation  which  oflkdally  designated 
this  Saturday,  September  23,  as  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day.  Congress  es- 
tablished this  day  to  recognise  the  healUi 
and  recreational  aqjects  ot  himtlng  and 
fishing,  and  to  call  attention  to  hunting 
and  boating  safety.  lUs  Natlcuaal  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day  1972  also  calls  on 
us  to  give  special  attention  to  the  proper 
stewardship  of  all  our  wildlife  and 
natural  resources. 

No  group  in  America  is  more  Inter- 


REVTTALIZED  RAILROADS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

cm  rmu*  ''^^" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBKNTATIVE8 

Thurtdav.  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  FlCEIiE.  Mr.  ^wakcr.  as  s^e  of 

the  cosponsors  of  the  Surface  Tranqwr- 
tation  Act  of  1971. 1  tMnk  tixat  the  Con-, 
gress  should  be  aware  of  the  bill's  im- 
portance. It  Is  not  (fflly  the  Urge,  beem- 
ing  urban  giants  that  depend  on  rail- 
roads, but  also  the  farmer,  the  rural 
town,  and  medium -steed  cities,  which  are 
the  link  between  the  farm  and  rollllon- 
plus  cities. 

lia  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1971  has  become  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1973.  llie  B^  CangnaB  Is 
coming  to  a  close.  The  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill  aiding  our  transportatton  system. 
I  do  hope  tliat  some  action  can  be  taken 
by  the  House  before  we  adjourn.  This 
legislation  is  vitaL 

iir.  Speaker,  to  demonstrate  that  con- 
cern for  ttie  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem Is  widespread,  I  idace  In  the  Rxcoto 
an  editorial  from  the  Lubbock.  Tex., 
newspaper,  the  Avalanche-Joumal : 
RzyrrsuBD  R*n.ao*PB  Draot  Upoh 
Ooi 


It  should  be  obvloua  to  any  unNaeed  ob- 
BervM-  that  the  Sortaoe  Trauqxxtatlan  Aot 
ot  1071.  now  Iteliig  oomtdered  by  iDaegreas. 
can  open  the  way  for  reflval  ct  an  ladnstry 
wiilch  has  been  drtvea  to  tha  brink  tt  i 
by  tnflatton.  ovar-resulatioii, 
^n«(tin«  and  other  problaoaa  beyoad  eoBtral 


-: \ 


ur-^T'— rtT 


■»  1 1  f  !• 
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ot    bu*ln«««-m*a«««l.    tax-p*ylng    prtv»t« 

RaguUt«l  water  carrtart,  txuck  llnea  ana 
raUioada  have  Joined  unanimously  In  sup- 
porOBC  iMnedlal  action  provided  In  the 
Ttamipartation  Act.  It'a  not  Juat  eaU-lntereat. 
An  indication  ot  tbe  orarrldlng  oonown  for 
ttM  public  Interaat  which  brought  the  oom- 
petln<  camera  together  can  be  leen  In  a 
■ununary  pr«eented  to  reporters  at  a  preea 
briefing  about  the  pcopoeed  legislation. 

It  atatee:  "The  moat  jwoductlve  farm — or 
mine — or  factory— would  be  spinning  ita 
wheels  wtthout  adequate  tranaportatlon  to 
move  materials  and  gooda  to  the  plaoaa 
where  they  are  needed.  And  without  efflclent 
tranqwrtatlOQ^-a  total  system  capable  of 
doing  all  parte  of  the  total  Job  at  the  lowest 
poMlble  ooat— the  price  of  everything  we 
use,  wear  or  eat  would  be  affected. 

"About  ao  cents  of  every  d<dlar  H>«nt  in 
t-hi-  country  goes  for  tran^Kjrtatlon.  And  If 
w»1«  talking  about  freight  tranaportatlon. 
It's  10  cents  of  every  dollar." 

The  economy  of  Tsxaa  UteraUy  U  totaUy 
dependent  on  the  ability  of  these  carriers  to 
operau  efflclenUy  and  profitably.  There  alm- 
ply  U  no  way  In  which  aU  the  sgrlcultural 
products  and  manufactured  goods  produced 
in  the  State  oould  l>e  consumed  In  Texas. 

Without  an  adequate  tranaportaUon  «ya- 
V^.  Lubbock  would  be  on  lU  way  back  to 
a  pialrle  village.  Manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural centers  here  are  located  a  long  dla- 
tanoe  from  the  principal  market!  they  serve. 
This  U  good  legislation.  It  speeds  up  the 
regulatory  prooeasee  so  freight  movers  are 
mora  quickly  able  to  reapond  to  new  oi*P<»- 
tunlty  and  Bhit"g*"g  eoonotnlo  oondltlona.  It 
provlda  a  limited  amount  of  Oovemmant 
fw^Ti/r>«i  aaalstanoe  through  loans,  to  be  re- 
paid tuUy.  with  Interaat.  ao  the  carrters  can 
obtain  funda  to  implement  new  technology 
which  Is  already  available. 
The  bill  should  be  passed  this  year. 


McKEESPORT:  TUBE  CITY 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PDraSTLVAKIA 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  BBPRKSKNTATIVK8 

Thursday.  September  21.  1972 


Mr.  QAYDOe.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full  cen- 
tury of  producUon  of  pipe  used  around 
the  world  la  being  celebrated  this  month 
by  a  facility  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  which  gave  the  city  of  McKees- 
port.  Pa.,  the  nickname  of  the  "Tube 

City  " 

This  f  aciUty  is  the  NaUonal  Division  of 
the  National-Duquesne  Works  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  Built  in  1872,  it  liaa 
supplied  the  best  In  pipe  for  oil  wells, 
pil)eline8.  buildings,  and  evai  cotistruc- 
tion  mjkciiinery  for  100  years.  Today,  it 
represents    a    combination   erf    modem 
equipment    operated    with    traditional 
pride  in  workmanship  and  high  quality. 
It  was  on  September  13,  1872,  that  the 
first  furnace  was  put  into  operation  at 
this  plant  and  the  occasion  was  marked 
by   a   lOOth   anniversary-  banquet   last 
week  at  the  Youghiogheny  Country  Club 
near  McKeesport.  More  than  250  per- 
sons attended  the  dinner.  Including  many 
civic  leaders  and  steelworkers,  as  weU  as 
corporation  representatives. 

The  production  of  pipemaking  in  Mc- 
Keesport began  Just  2  years  after  John 
H.  and  Harvey  K.  Flagler,  makers  of 
iron  boiler  tubes  in  Massachusetts,  de- 
cided to  locate  along  the  banks  of  the 


MonongabelA  River  in  1870.  They  pur- 
chased a  partially  rebuUt  plant  formerly 
used  to  make  rope  and  the  "National 
Tube  Works"  came  into  being.  In  1891, 
the  "Tube  Works"  was  consolidated  with 
four  other  iron  and  steel  plants  and  be- 
came the  "NaUcmal  Tube  Works  Co."  In 
1809,  a  further  consolidation  with  13 
other  major  tube  and  pipe  producers  oc- 
curred and  finally,  on  March  1.  1001,  Na- 
tional Tube  became  part  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp. 

Today,  the  products  of  the  National 
plant  can  be  found  practically  anywhere 
in  the  world.  National  is  represented  in 
the  famous  "Big  Inch"  and  "little  Inch" 
pipelines  of  World  War  n.  It  is  part  of 
the  world's  deepest  oil  well — 30,060 
feet — part  of  pipelines  and  wells  in  Alas- 
ka and  the  deserts  of  ttie  Middle  East, 
and  It  can  be  found  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  North 
Sea. 

National  has  pioneered  the  production 
of  sises,  end  finishes  and  grades  of  casing 
which  have  become  standards  for  the 
world  to  follow.  It  has  beai  a  leader 
In  the  implementation  of  environmen- 
tal improvement  devices.  The  first  wet 
scrubber  for  removing  dust  from  sinter 
plants  was  developed  there.  This  method 
was  ahead  of  Its  Ume.  according  to  ofQ- 
cials,  and  may  prove  to  be  the  ultimate 
in  this  application  for  cleaning  air.  A 
problem  involving  removing  oil  and  mill 
scale  was  solved  at  National  by  Installing 
a  huge  water  treatmoit  device  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  intercept  all  waste 
water  from  the  plant.  The  system,  offi- 
cials say,  now  is  recognired  by  the  State 
as  meeting  all  of  the  latest  requirements 
for  the  Mon  River  and  puts  National 
In  the  lead  tn  water  purification  of  this 

type. 

John  P.  Ely,  general  superintendent  of 
National-Duquesne  Works,  noted  that 
while  the  products  of  National  have 
achieved  an  international  reputaticm,  the 
key  ingredient  for  the  plant's  success  has 
been  Its  employees. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  2,009  liv- 
ing pensioners  from  the  National  plant. 
The  aggregate  total  of  their  service 
amounts  to  68,869  years,  or  an  average 
of  34  years  per  man.  However,  84  of  those 
men  have  individual  service  records  of 
50  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Ely  said  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
men  of  NaUonal — 


be  done,  the  corporation  executtre  «n- 
phasized,  if  the  supply  of  fuels  Is  to  meet 
the  ever-Increasing  demand  for  energy  In 
America.  Consequently.  National  i^ani, 
which    introduced    deep    well    casings 
capable    of    withstanding    pressure    at 
depths  of  30,000  feet — or  nearly  6  miles- 
will  be  concentrating  its  efforts  to  expand 
and  improve  the  cj«)abilities  of  this  line. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  m«i  of  National  plant 
and  of  the  "Tube  City."  McKeesport,  Pa., 
have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  industrial 
life  of  our  Nation  for  more  than  half  of 
its  nearly  200-year  history.  It  is  with 
great  pride,  therefore,  that  I  Join  in  the 
tribute  to  these  pipemakers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  congratulate  them,  Mr.  Specr, 
Mr.  Ely  and  the  others  for  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  past  accompUshmoits.  and 
I  wish  them  the  best  of  success  for  the 
second  century  of  operations  at  the  Na- 
tional plant,  National-Duquesne  Works, 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  In  McKees- 
port, Pa. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS' 
STRIKE— A  STUDY  IN  ENVIRON- 
MENT 


! 


Our  employees  have  been  Instrumental  In 
developing  new  proceeees,  techniques  and 
products  for  the  pipeline  and  well  drilling 
Industry.  Without  the  dedication  of  the  peo- 
ple who  "Mtn  the  equlpoMnt,  National  would 
never  have  been  able  to  enjoy  this  centennial 
celebration. 


In  line  with  the  recognition  of  Nation- 
al's past  success  of  the  past  century, 
Mr.  Edgar  B.  Speer,  president  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  used  the  occasion 
of  the  plant's  100th  anniversary  to  an- 
nounce a  multimillion-dollar  expansion 
program  which  will  enable  National  to 
continue  to  be  a  leader  in  the  world's 
pipe  industry. 

Mr.  Speer  revealed  that  a  pending 
energy  crisis  facing  the  United  States 
has  made  It  necessary  for  wells  to  be 
drilled  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  earth 
to  tap  new  sources  of  fuels.  This  must 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  much 
publicized  District  of  Columbia's  teach- 
ers' strike  has  served  one  useful  pur- 
pose. Many  TV  viewers  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  area 
have  been  entertained  by  views  of  what 
are  educators  In  our  Nation's  Capital  and 
their  antics  and  some  of  their  vocabu- 
lary used  In  interviews. 

I  dai«  suggest  that  public  (pinion  In 
this  area  has  now  been  solidified  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  educational  crisis  among 
the  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
for  example,  why  the  average  District  of 
Columbia  high  school  graduate  has  a 
comparable  educational  ability  to  a  ninth 
grade  student  nationwide.  Or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  peoi^e  may  understand  why 
the    average    18-    or    19-year-old   high 
school  graduate  In  the  District  school 
system  compares  favorably  with  the  edu- 
cational training  or  ability  of  the  average 
15-year-old  in  the  rest  of  our  country. 

If    those    Interviewed    who    portray 
themselves    as    District    of     Columbia 
teachers  and  spokesmen  for  the  salary 
increase  are  the  educational  leaders  or 
are  even  typical  stereotypes  of  teachers 
in  the  District,  then  litUe  wonder  that 
the  children  are  not  being  educated.  In 
fact,  they  probably  do  not  even  know 
they  live  in  America.  In  fact,  many  tax- 
payers, rather  than  having  been  made 
sympathetic  for  a  raise,  will  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  many  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  teachers  are  either  overpaid 
or  are  unqualified  to  teach  at  all. 

The  average  American  who  is  aghast 
at  what  now  passes  itself  off  as  the  teach- 
ers' corps  in  our  Nation's  Capital  should 
realize  that  this  did  not  Just  happen,  but 
rather  is  the  result  of  concentrated  ef- 
forts to  gain  control  of  the  minds  of  our 
children  through  the  concerted  efforts  of 
extremist  liberal  leaders.  Federal  judges, 
and  extremist  groups. 
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As  recently  as  this  May,  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
voted  to  extend  Job  protection  to  homo- 
gexual  teachers.  In  fact,  the  board  chalr- 
nian  said  the  adopted  resolution  reaf- 
flnns  our  commitment  to  nondlscrimlna- 
tion.  but  we  need  to  go  further— we  need 
to  open  the  schools  to  discussion  of  the 
realities  of  life. 

That  tbe  resolution  or  the  chairman's 
comment  places  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools  In  the  posture  of  an  advocacy 
role  for  homosexuality  Is  undecided. 

In  early  1971.  militant  members  of 
the  Washington  Teachers'  Union  pro- 
tested the  action  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
principal  in  tearing  down  a  "Free  Angela 
Davis"  slogan  and  picture  from  the  union 
bulletin  board.  In  fact,  according  to  local 
news  reports,  the  Washington  Teachers' 
Union  was  selling  posters  and  "Free 
Angela"  buttons  for  between  $0.25  and  $1 
at  its  downtown  headquarters.  This  was 
the  same  Angela  Davis  who  is  an  avowed 
Communist  and  who  is  now  on  exhibition 
tour  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  as  a  Communist  hero 
advocating  overthrow  of  the  United 
States. 

Such  being  the  case  for  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  certainly  many 
of  the  children  would  be  better  off  at 
home  with  their  parents  or  playing  In 
the  schoolyard  than  receiving  the  in- 
doctrination from  the  crowd  of  activists 
seen  on  the  TV  screens. 

What  next  from  the  misguided  liberals 
and  opinion  molders  for  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  the  American  pet^de  have 
the  right  to  expect  wiU  be  a  model  city? 
Home  rule  for  the  EMstrict — so  long  as 
the  taxpayers  outside  the  District  foot 
the  blQ  for  this  experiment  In  progressive 
Uving? 

I  Include  several  related  news  clip- 
pings: 
[Tram  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  May  24, 

1973] 
DwraicT  OF  Columbia  Schools  Adopt  Oat 
RxGRTs  Policy 
(By  Lynn  Dunson) 
The  District  Board  of  Education  last  night 
approved  what  Is  believed  to  be  the  nation's 
first  nondiscrimination  policy  which  would 
extend  more  Job  protection  to  homosexuals 
employed  in  the  system. 

rranklln  E.  Kameny,  the  gay  activist  who 
ran  for  D.C.  nonvoting  delegate  last  year,  was 
jubilant  over  the  board's  decision.  "I  feel  It 
was  the  only  action  the  board  could  have 
taken  that  would  have  been  consistent  with 
fundamental  American  principles,"  Kameny 
said. 

By  a  vote  of  3  to  4,  a  majOTlty  of  the  board 
praemt  over-rode  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Bcott's  reo» 
ommendatlon  that  the  action  was  "uiuieoee- 
sary"  since  homoeexuals  are  covered  by  the 
same  equal  employment  and  "affirmative  ac- 
ticxi"  policies  that  cover  aU  employes  in  the 
school  system. 

Discussion  of  the  resolution  was  brief,  but 
sharply  divided. 

Strongly  opposed  to  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Mauie  O.  Taylor,  called  the  prc^xiaal 
"almost  absurd"  and  expressed  fear  that  It 
would  place  the  schools  to  an  "advocacy 
role." 

"At  no  time  has  there  been  any  allegation, 
charge  or  finding  of  fact  of  any  dlscrlmlna- 
ti(m  .  .  .  based  solely  on  the  sexual  orienta- 
tion or  an  employe,"  she  asserted. 

But  Hilda  Maaon  reflected,  "After  my  long 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  my  (black)  peo- 
ple, I  cannot  sit  and  deny  any  person  his 
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oonatttuUonal  rlghta.  Whan  you  daay  a  per- 
son the  right  to  a  Job.  you  dany  hloa  the  right 
to  live." 

There  have  been  no  raportad  caaaa  of  dls- 
misaal  solely  because  of  bomeaexuaUty. 

Board  Chairman  Marlon  8.  Barry  said  the 
resolution  "re-afllrma  our  cotnmltmmt  to 
nondlacrlmlnatlon,  but  we  need  to  go  fur- 
ther— we  need  to  open  the  schools  to  dlacua- 
sKMi  of  the  realities  of  life." 

Voting  for  the  meaaure  were  Martha  8. 
Swalm.  Mrs.  Maaon,  Kemp  and  Barry.  Voting 
against  were  Mrs.  Taylor,  Kvle  Washington 
and  Bardyl  Tirana. 

In  other  buslneaa  adopted  a  report  abowlng 
that  aU  elementary  schools  were  In  oon4>ll- 
ance  with  the  Wright  equalization  degree  as 
of  May  a. 

Tu^CKxas  PaoTBSr  AcnoM  on  Postbe 
(By  Robert  F.  Levey) 
One  day  last  week.,  a  Washington  elemen- 
tary school  principal  walked  Into  the  teach- 
ers' lounge  and  tore  down  from  the  Wash- 
ington Teachers'  Union  buUetln  board  a 
poater  that  bore  the  slogan.  "Free  Angela 
Davis,"  superimposed  over  a  picture  of  Mlaa 
DavU. 

That  action,  ordered  by  the  principal's 
supervisors  In  the  city  school  administration, 
led  to  a  formal  grievance  filed  this  week  by 
the  union. 

The  union  contends  that  the  principal 
violated  the  union  contract,  which  guaran- 
tees the  union's  right  to  place  anything  that 
Is  "union  business"  on  Ita  bulletin  boards. 

The  administration,  according  to  Supt. 
Hugh  Scott,  contends  that  "It  Is  time  to 
teat  Just  what  'union  business'  means." 

The  union  had  unanimously  approved  a 
reacdutlon  at  Its  January  meeting  to  lead  a 
local  fund -raising  effort  that  would  "guar- 
antee due  process  for  a  beautiful  black  slater, 
Angela  Davis.' 

Miss  Davis,  an  avowed  Communist  and 
revolutionary,  U  awaiting  trial  In  California 
on  charges  that  she  bought  guns  that  were 
later  used  In  a  Marin  Oounty  court  house 
kidnaping  In  which  three  penona,  Indndlng 
a  Judge,  were  fatally  shot. 

Shortly  after  Its  January  meeting,  the 
union  began  to  pin  up  large  Davis  posters  on 
its  buUetln  boards  in  moat  of  the  city's 
schools,  according  to  Charlea  Cheng,  union 
vice  preeldent. 

Most  boards  are  In  teacher  lounges,  where 
students  are  not  permitted  and  could  not 
have  seen  the  posters.  Cheng  said. 

The  unloo  also  began  aelllng  posters  and 
"Free  Angtia"  buttons  for  between  2S  oenta 
and  91  at  Its  downtown  headquartera.  Pro- 
ceeds have  gone  to  the  DC.  Area  CTommlttee 
to  Free  Angela  Davis.  So  far.  about  9160  has 
been  coUected,  sources  said. 

"We're  not  going  6S  on  aome  wild  radical 
trip,"  Cheng  said.  "After  all,  Angela  is  one 
ot  us.  She's  an  AFT  (American  Federattoc 
ot  Teachers)  member  In  California.  And  thla 
local  here  has  been  Involved  In  antiwar  and 
social  Issues  for  a  long  time." 

Bcott  said  In  a  telphone  Interview  yeater- 
day  that  he  had  asked  the  D.C.  corporation 
counsel  to  study  the  union's  contract  to  see 
If  "a  poeter  like  this  would  be  protected." 

Scott  said  In  a  telephone  Interview  yester- 
the  order  for  the  one  poater  to  be  taken 
down  and  that  he  haa  "mixed  feelings"  about 
the  ehargea  against  Mlaa  Davla. 

He  added,  however,  that  he  "fully  supitorts 
the  Judgment"  of  Dorothy  L.  Johnaon.  as- 
sistant superlntandent  for  etamsntary  edu- 
catlon,  who  be  said  gave  the  ordar. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  June  5.  1971] 
BCHOOX.  CHixr  Ssan  Pttfcl  Flak  8rAi<v 

(By  Lawrenoe  Felnberg) 

WashlDgtoD  Sohool  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Soott. 

under  jrrasiirn  from  the  achool  board,  yea- 

tarday  dropped  much  of  hla  oppnatUam  to  key 

parts  of  the  Clark  reading  mobilization  plan. 

In  a  series  of  written  propoaals,  Soott  told 
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the  board  hto  goal  for  next  year  la  that  city 
studaoU  stop  faUlng  turtbar  bablnd  the  na- 
tlooal  norma  and  that  they  make  one  mouth  "a 
lauiiieas  as  meastired  by  stsjidardlaad  tasta, 
for  aaeh  month  in  Lobool. 

Prsasntty.  the  average  gain  bare  la  about 
thiaa-fourtha  the  aatlonal  rate. 

Hie  plan  developed  by  psyehologlat  Kan- 
natb  B.  Clark  and  endorsed  by  the  board  laat 
year  propoaed  uorma  within  one  year,  a  goal 
Soot*  realatad  aa  "unraaUBao." 

The  new  propoeal  U  thus  a  oomprotnlae. 
but  goes  further  than  Seott  had  agreed  to 
before. 

In  addition  to  thla  ootapromlae.  Beott  aald 
yeetarday  that  he  wanted  to  oonttnna  nearty 
full  ability  TTiiTing  in  elementary  aobool  eta  as 
nxMns  next  year,  give  standardised  teats  to  all 
students,  and  end  automatic  promotions  re- 
gardlaaa  ot  acblevament,  starting  next  June, 
at  gradea  three,  six  and  nine. 

The  superintendent  had  also  been  hesitant 
earlier  on  these  pKilnts. 

Because  Waahlngton'a  studanU  are  now  to 
far  behind,  Scott's  goal  of  month -to- month 
normal  achievement  would  not  bring  the  sya- 
t«m  up  to  national  norms,  the  goal  stiggastad 
by  Clark. 

But  If  It  were  accompUahed.  city  students 
would  be  doing  much  better  tttan  In  the  paat. 
By  eighth  grade,  the  average  raadlng  achisv<a- 
ment  in  DC.  Is  now  equivalent  to  alxth- 
grade  standards  nationwide. 

Previously,  Scott  had  said  It  was  "alm- 
pUatlc"  to  eatahllah  any  deflnlta  achlevamant 
goal,  but  board  members  had  preaaed  him  to 
aet  a  target  by  which  tbay  and  ttaa  ptibUo 
oould  Ju^  piograas  In  the  aehool  aystam. 

In  lettats  aent  yaatarday.  tba  boatd  an- 
nooiusad  eight  oonununlty  heaztnfi  oa  BooU'a 
pnpoaala  la  different  parte  of  tba  dty  ba- 
twaan  Jmt*  31  and  38.  The  bc«rd  U  aTpartart 
to  take  final  action  on  the  propoaals  In  mld- 
Jtay.  about  one  year  after  it  adopted  ths 
Clark  reading  plan. 

Althoogb  Bootfi  raooBUMndatlans  moved 
dose  to  Clark's  yaatarday  la  aaveral  laspor- 
taat  anaa.  the  aupartufndant  made  no 
nMnttax  of  Clark's  propoMl  to  pay  teaobecs 
partly  according  to  the  achtevemcnt  gains  at 
their  studenta. 

Aa  he  said  laat  month.  Soott  Indlratart  that 
instead  of  using  inoentlvss  to  get  results  as 
Clark  propoaed— wtth  few  rptUie  dtrao- 
tlona— he  woxUd  glva  clear  matruaUeaa  to 
taadhers  on  how  thair  claaaroosaa  abould  b* 
organised. 

(Later  yesterday  the  board  Inatruetad 
Scott  to  devalop  a  plan  to  taaae  taaohar  pay 
at  least  In  part  oa  atudant  gatna.  as  part  of 
Its  plan  to  oomply  with  V&.  Judge  J.  Bkslly 
Wright's  recent  spending  equallitatinn 
order.) 

Boot*  alao  propoaed  setting  up  aa  inapao- 
tU»  system  to  see  that  his  suggaatlooa  for  a 
"model  claasrooxa"  Is  In  fact  being  followad. 
Aa  Clark  raoommanided,  Scott's  claaBoom 
modal  plaoaa  heavy  ^j^pH—w  on  the  baalo 
RkiiiM  of  TsartlTig  and  mathamattca. 

On  gro<9tag,  Soott  askad  for  nearly  a  fuU 
mixture  at  stodanta  oC  aU  abOtty  laraU  ta 
every  claaaroocn  In  gradaa  one  through  ate. 
His  propoaal  doea  not  discuas  grooptng  In  tba 
jTinlor  high  aehoola,  althoogh  the  Clark  plaa 
provided  for  full  mtdag  through  ntnth 
grade. 

Last  month  Scott  proposad  a  ayatem  of 
narrow  abUlty  grouping  wtth  no  more  than 
oxte  year's  spread  of  achleveiasnt  la  aaeb 
claMrootn.  After  thla  drew  crltldam  from 
board  n>cmbeia.  Soott  suggested  that 
room  oootala  about  two-thlzds  at  tba 
In  aay  grade. 

Hla  propoaal  yaatarday  gtvaa  aad 
about  flve-aijctha  at  tba  range,  produclag,  for  . 
example,  a  ai»aad  ot  about  four  years  A  , 
adilsvamaat  la  aotna  sixth  gzads  eUsBrooms.  « 
Last  ntonth.  Soott  aald  ha  agraad  wSth  ^ 
Olark'a  tnalstanoa  that  there  ha  deflatts 
standards  for  promotion  from  grade  to  grade, 
but  when  questioned  by  the  board  ha  aald  It 
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wotiia  be  "unrwaistlc"  to  enforce  them  next 

^"rerterday,  howcTer  Scott  nld  he  '^•^J^ 
to  »pply  •minimum  rtwidawli."  Which  h«  dM 
not  ipeU  out.  next  June  m  gnAm  three,  rtx 
ftnd  nine.  ^     _, 

In  resp<«ue  to  carttlctam  by  the  Doexa, 
8«o«t  iti^*rt  bm  ynntm  to  oonttoue  giving  etand- 
tMlMd  teats  to  »U  ttudeote  In  giwJee  one 
throagh  nine  u  propoeed  by  <n«».  ^y^' 
the  Bupermtendent  baA  wtM  tbeee  tert^ 
which  oompare  the  •ehleremwit  of  WMhtag- 
toQ  itudenu  with  thoee  eiound  the  cwaatry, 
•hoold  be  pbMed  out. 

He  nld  then  that  they  abould  be  x^laoed 
by  specUl  teeta.  b*»ed  only  on  Wmahln«ton'» 
ouiTlouluai.  but  yeetenUy  Scott  mlA  th»t 
both  the  etMMlerrtleed  *»*  «>ecl»l  teeta 
sbouM  be  given. 


OIVINa  THIN08  TRADE  AND  TECH- 
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IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  Tfflt  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  22.  1972 

Mr  JAVrra,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently enacted  higher  education  biU 
(Public  Law  «2-318)  refers  In  a  number 
of  places  to  "postsecondary  education" 
rather  than  to  "higher  education."  This 
representB  the  recognition  that  while 
education  after  high  school  for  many 
young  Americans  represents  additional 
schoolln*  in  academic  or  profesBional 
channels,  many  others  find  their  school- 
ing in  the  occupaUona.  American  educa- 
tion must  not  be  strangled  by  -degrees" 
or  become  mired  In  the  bog  of  credential- 
ism. 

The  importance  of  technical  education 
wa&  highlighted  by  an  address  by  New 
York  State's  distlnguiahed  commlasioner 
of  education.  Kwald  B.  Nyquist.  delivered 
at  the  annual  banfjuet  of  tiie  eighth  an- 
nual conference  of  the  NaUonal  Associa- 
tion of  Trade  aad  Technical  Schools  held 
In  Washington,  DX;.  Commlssloher  Ny- 
qutst  Indicated  some  fresh  approaches  to 
education  being  taken  in  New  York  which 
merit  attention.  ,_  .  w,      ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  In  the  Rbcom. 

There  being  no  ohjection,  the  address 
is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

QIVDM  THINOe  TWJklM  AN©  TWCBmCAS.  PWM  OF 

(By  Xweld  B.  Nyqulet) 
Mr.  Chairman.  Ledlee  and  Gentlemen.  I 
think  you  should  know  that  I  come  hew  after 
■pending  a  long  winter  of  dleoontent.  State 
lecl^laturee  concerned  with  flaoal  fltne«  are 
not  healthy  *«r  CornmhalCBew  ol  Bducatlon 
and  other  living  thUiga. 

FhyMoaUy  I  fert  a  Httle  like  the  man  who 
^^M  aeked  to  give  tfte  addreae  at  the  annual 
meeting  oX  the  American  Psychiatric  Aaao- 
cUUon.  Alter  dinner  he  was  aaked  to  Ue 
down  and  lay  a  tew  worda.  ^    „     , 

I  am  eometlmea  reminded  ox  H.  li. 
Mencken's  deOnltlon  of  a  Puritan.  He  la  a 
pereon  «ho  has  a  staking  feeling  that  some- 
body, somewhere,  to  having  sosim  fun.  And 
thipfcing  abo««  the  shape  our  aoolety  la  In. 
with  lU  rudderlescness,  a  society  tending  to 
beeoBe  nagluad.  wbese  poverty,  preludloe. 
poUatton.  sodal  tnJusUoe,  and  the  war  pre- 
vail, when  everybody  eeem*  to  go  to  bwl  angry 
at  nlgbt  and  wl»en  love  seetne  to  be  the  only 
really  taboo  f oTtt-letter  werd — ^I  bare  been 
fond  of  saying  that  If  Moeee  cams  down  lr«n 
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Mt.  Slnal  today,  the  two  tablets  he  would  be 
carrying  would  probably  be  aspirins^  And 
what  the  young  people  seem  U)  *>•  »3^.*° 
me  U  that  this  would  be  a  far.  far  better 
world  If  we  adulta  obeyed  Jvist  two  of  the 
Ten  Oommandment* — any  two. 

Some  time  ago.  your  Baecutlve  Director. 
William   Ooddard.   called   and   tempted    me 
with  the  psoepect  of  speaking  to  you  thU  eve- 
ning and.  to  addition,  as  he  put  It.  of  acquir- 
ing Bome  gilt  by  association  with  your  orga- 
nSatlon.    He    dldnt   say    how    gtiUt    (gilt) 
was  neUed.  WeU.  you  know  what  tempta- 
tion la.  Temptation  U  sotnethlng  which   a 
woman  runs  away  from  but  which  a  man 
crawls  away  from,  slowly,  hoping  It  wUl  over- 
take hhn.  ^  . 
Mr    Ooddard  said  he  needed  a  bancjuet 
speaker  to  ro\md  out  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
gram   and  gr»c»ouflly  wound  up  his  Invlta- 
Uon  by  saying  that  my  being  here  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  presence  of 
the  body  at  an  Irish  wake;   It's  absolutely 
essential  for  having  the  party,  but  you  don't 
expect  It  to  do  very  much . 

Mr.  Ooddard  said  yoxir  program  commit- 
tee wanted  me  In  particular  because  I  was 
the  only  person  they  cotild  think  of  who 
oould  speak  more  clearly  than  he  thinks.  Who 
could  live  verbally  beyond  his  inteUectual 
means,  and  who  had  delusions  of  adequacy 
that  he  could  meet  every  Issue  with  an  open 

mouth.  J  J        . 

•  I  dont  know  what  Mr.  Ooddard  does  m 
your  association,  but  TW  wager  that  his  role 
la  something  like  that  o*  the  woman  who 
went  to  church  one  day  with  her  husband. 
Out  loud,  the  man  prayed:  "Oh,  Lord,  make 
me  successful  and  please  keep  me  humble. 
Hla  wife,  kneeling  beside  him.  chimed  to 
with  a  somewhat  corrective  plea:  "Oh.  Lord. 
You  make  him  successful,  ni  keep  him  hum- 

•To  keep  the  dialogue  symmetrtcal.  I  told 
Mr  Ooddard  that,  as  a  general  officer  in  your 
sasoclatlon.   he   reminded    me    of   the   time 
when  three  English  brigadier  generals  and 
an  enlisted  man.  all  stnigera  to  each  other. 
happened  to  get  toto  the  same  compartment 
in  a  train  going  to  London.  After  a  moment, 
they  decided  to  introduce  themselves.  "WeU." 
said  the  flnt.  'T  am  a  brigadier  general,  I 
am  retired.  I  am  married,  I  have  two  sons, 
and  they  are  both  very  succearful."  The  sec- 
ond one  followed  with.  "I.  too,  am  a  brigadier 
general,  I  am  retired,  married.  I  also  have 
two  sons,  and  both  are  brlUlantly  sucoesslul." 
And  the  third  had  a  paraUel  history.  "I  am 
slao  a  brigadier  general.  I  am  retired.  I  am 
happUy   married,  and   Have   two  sons   who 
have    already    reached    dlsUnctlon."    They 
waited  a  moment  and  then  turned  conde- 
scendingly to  the  enlisted  man  who  totro- 
duced  himself:  "I  am  a  sergeant.  I  am  stlU 
on  active  duty.  I  am  not  married.  I  have 
two  sons,  and  both  are  brigadier  generals." 

In  a  subeequent  lettsr.  I  asked  Mr.  Ood- 
dard  what   he   wanted    me    to   talk   about, 
what  problem  he  wished  me  to  address  my 
remarks  to.  He  replied  by  saying  that  I  re- 
minded him  of  the  Miss  Universe  contest 
which    eventually    bolted    down    to    three 
voluptuous   candidates.  Discerning   no  dlf- 
ferenoe  In  their  prepowesslon  and  physical 
data,  the  judges  finally  elected  to  pick  the 
winner  on  the  basU  of  the  answer  to  a  prob- 
lem, namely.  U  you  ware  cast  on  an  Island 
In  the  middle  of  the  ocean  alone  with  twenty 
men.  what  would  you  <lo.  The  American  girl 
answered:    "I   would   And   the   handsomest 
man  In  the  group,  win  his  affections,  and 
have  h'T"  protect  me  from  the  rest  of  the 
men."  The  KngUsh  girl  said:   "I  would  find 
the  strongest  man  In  the  group  and  wto  his 
affeotlona,  and  than  help  him  rule  the  la- 
juxui-   Hie   third   girl,  from  France,  said: 
"Oentlemen.  I  know  what  th«  question  Is, 
but  what's  the  problemt" 

Wan.  I  am  dellghtea  to  see  so  many  of 
you  at  tWs  trade  and  tochnleal  lofe-ln. 
I  am  going  to  talk  this  evening  about 
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some  thtogs  we  are  doing  In  the  State  at 
New  York  that,  hopefuUy,  may  Ue  wlthla 
your  orbit  of  Interest  or  at  least  not  In  year 
aone  of  Indliterenos. 

Plist,  let  me  dcecrlbe  briefly  the  educa- 
tional system  we  have  in  our  States  Jamai 
Thurber.  my  favorite  humorist,  once  replied, 
in  answer  to  the  queatlon  "^oWs  your  wlfer 
by  asking,  to  turn,  "Oompared  to  whatr* 
So,  let  me  tell  you  what  lie  are  and  wbat 
we  do. 

In  1784,  Influenced  by  English  and  Pieneb 
ideologies,  the  people  of  Hew  York  SUte 
created  a  unified  system  of  education  known 
as  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  our  operating  university.  rb» 
State  Constitution  guarantees  the  exlatencs 
of  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yo«k 
as  a  separate.  non-poUtlcal.  corporate  entt^, 
and  as  a  fourth  branch  of  government.  Thus. 
It  has  the  jwotectlve  autonomy  of  constitu- 
tional status.  This  systwn,  headed  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  whose  administrative 
arm  Is  the  State  Education  Depttftment.  \s 
the  oldest,  continuous  state  educational^  sd- 
minlstratlve  agency  in  America.  Its  purpose 
is  to  enlarge  and  improve  educational,  pro- 
feeslonal  and  cultural  opportunities  In  New 
York  state.  I  happen  to  be  President  of  The 
University  of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  as  w«U 
as  CJommlaaloner  of  Educatlpn. 

The  university  of  the  State  of  New  York 
comprises  all  the  private  and  public  colleges 
In  the  State,  as  weU  as  private,  public  and 
parochial,  and  some  proprietary  schools, 
museums.  Ubrarlea.  historical  aooletles,  and 
other  kinds  of  educational  institutions  or 
agencies.  The  State  Is  the  campus  of  The 
University.  Education  to  Its  broadest  sense 
is  Its  bustoess.  It  Is  the  overarching  con- 
stitutional concept  glvtog  orderUnees,  co- 
herence, direction,  and  character  to  the 
eduoaticmal  enterprise  of  the  State.  It  sym- 
boltaes  the  serlouaieaB  with  which  educaUon 
has  tradltlcHially  been  viewed  by  our  citi- 
zens. It  la  ti»e  system  by  which  we  make  a 
mc3h  of  thtogs  to  New  York. 

The  Regents  are  authorized  to  establlan 
Rules  and  RegvUatlons  which  wlU  carry  toto 
effect  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  educa- 
tion, tocludtog  requirements  for  degrees  and 
the  lloeniflng  by  examination  of  all  profes- 
sions In  the  State  except  Law.  They  tocot- 
porate   private    colleges    and.    Indeed,    they 
award  the  degrees  to  graduates  of  these  col- 
leges for  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence. 
The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
now  needs  to  make  more  deUberate  and  ex- 
tensive use  of  all  the  educational  resources 
of  Its  campus— the  State.  To  the  foratoUy 
recognized    educational    establishment,    we 
must  add  the  potential  at  radio  and  televi- 
sion, the  church,  reeearch  laboratories,  per- 
form tog  art  centers,  all  proprietary  buslne* 
trade  and  technical  echoola.  historical  soci- 
eties, public  Ubrarles.  and  museums.  We  need 
to  make  better  and  wider  use  at  correapond- 
enoe  study  and  oomputer-aaslsted  Instruc- 
tion; of  todustrlal,  commercial,  governmen- 
tal, and  miUtary  training  programa;  of  ttie 
e^)erlence  people  gato  through  programs  Itts 
VISTA  and  the  Peace  Oorpe.  and  through 
travel,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  WhUe  most 
think  of  a  college  or  university  as  a  commu- 
nity reeource— which  It  surely  la— we  must 
expand  our  thinking  to  view  the  community 
as  an  educational  reeource.  The  tremendous 
educational  potential  of  the  State  viewed  as 
the  community  of  The  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  wlU  enable  the  Board  of  Regents 
to  expand  educational  opportunity  for  any- 
one who  ts  willing  to  make  the  neceeaery  to- 
veetment  of  time  and  effort.  KducaUon  has 
become  a  aoclal  condition.  Learning  la  going 
on   everywhere   and  everyone   from   two  to 
toothless  should  be  learning  to  an  era  when 
we  have  a  knowledge  economy  within  a  so- 
ciety that  has  ahmad  to  a  mental  base. 

On  my  recommendation,  the  Kew  Yort 
State  Board  of  Regents,  governing  board  for 
aU  of  edoeatkm  In  Hew  Tort  State.  Ismiei 
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from  time  to  tln»e  position  papers  on  lapat- 
^educational  mom.  The  »o«qt  poritton 
S«er  on  oocupatlonal  edumUon  dwcribes  a 
SS^  system  of  occupattonal  education  In 
itow  T«k  SUte,  which  ineliadas  to  the  public 
Sctor  a  widespread  niltwork  of  area  pro-ams 
,t  the  secondMry  level  and  a  onmpleineTrtary 
Sstem  of  two-JWtf  oopsgea.  (I  might,  pawn- 
SeUoUy,  say  b«re  that  Sid  Marland.  VB. 
ConiB»l»loner  of  KducaUon.  has  no  monoply 
on  career  education.)  Let  me  quote  irom 
that  p«?er: 

"Be^nts  of  New  York  SUU  also  have  ac- 
cess to  a  broad  selection  at  occupational  pro- 
grams outside  the  public  edueatJonal  system. 
Oie  most  important  of  which  are  various 
State  and  federaUy-aSBlsted  remedial  man- 
power training  programs;  programs  offsred  by 
prtvste  educational  Institutions,  such  as 
tnAe  and  icmslneas  schooU:  and  q)eclallaed 
programs  offered  by  labor  unions  and  by  em- 
ployers, including  government  agencies,  basl- 
neases  and  industries,  and  ho^ltals." 

We  view  the  private  sector  as  an  essential 
ocoponent  to  the  delivery  of  ednratlonal 
services  to  people  and  partlctdarly  the  private 
trade,  technical  and  bustoess  schools  for  their 
output  of  trained  manpower  for  New  York 
State. 

Private  trade  and  technical  schools  to  our 
State  have  parity  of  esteem  with  all  other 
types  of  educational  resources  to  our  State, 
whether  public  or  non-proprietary.  We  do 
not  have  the  attitude  that  one  finds  to  aome 
states  which  resamhlee  what  a  pompous 
Church  of  Kngland  cleric  said  to  his  non- 
conformist ccdleague  one  day:  "We  are  both 
doing  God's  work,  you  to  your  way  and  I  to 
HU." 

Since  1937.  when  the  first  private  trade 
school  law  was  enacted,  your  ktods  of  schools 
have  been  a  part  of  the  total  educational 
system  of  the  State  under  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents and  my  Department. 

to  New  York  State,  as  In  most  states,  laws 
regulating  private  schools  were  enacted  to 
solve  a  problem,  to  ciirb  abuses  which  existed 
St  the  time.  With  effective  implementation 
of  stats  laws,  widespread  abuse  disappears 
and  the  major  mission  becomes  one  of  pro- 
viding educational  leadership,  both  at  the 
State  level  and  among  the  private  schools. 
The  State  f  xinctlon  is  to  help  i»lvate  sohools 
eonttoually  to  upgrade  and  Improve  their 
educational  offerings  and  thereby  provide  a 
service  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  What  we  do,  we  do  for  them.  If  we  can 
help  the  schools  to  move  to  a  higher  plane 
(X  educational  effectlveneaa  to  the  proeeaa, 
that  Is  an  added  outcome. 

Do  we  stm  have  problems  with  private 
schools?  Yes,  we  do.  but  ti»ey  are  limited  to 
s  very  small  number  of  schools  or  kinds  of 
schools.  But.  somehow,  there  Is  mcare  nolae. 
more  bad  press  about  this  mtoortty  and  not 
very  much  abovt  the  construetlve  educa- 
tional tf  ort  of  the  vast  m«}orlty  of  the  pro- 
prietary trade  and  technical  echoola. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  building  a 
reputation  as  a  good  school  takes  a  kit  longer 
than  building  a  rep\rtatlon  as  a  good  re^ 
tsurant.  When  you  ask  people  to  tovest  their 
ttms  and  money,  there  3iast  be  public  con- 
Odence  in  your  product.  It  takes  time  for  an 
enrollee  to  examtoe  your  product  and  It  takes 
results,  both  from  your  graduates'  potot  <rf 
view  and  that  of  the  prospective  employers 
of  your  graduates. 

Let  me  talk  for  s  moment  about  the  roles 
ctf  govermnent  and  voluntary  accrediting 
sgendee. 

Pltst.  they  must  be  complementary  and 
not  competitive.  They  must  co-exist.  The 
State's  function  Is  to  establish  mlnlmums 
tor  aa  private  schools,  then  encourage  and 
counsel  the  schools  to  exceed  those  mlnl- 
mums. As  we  are  successful,  we  keep  raising 
the  mlnlmums  Just  so  you  cannot  rust  to 
peace. 
It  Is  up  to  the  State  agency  to  help  you  to 
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do  your  beot  for  the  students  you  trato  and 
educate.  Under  a  mandatory  Uceosing  law, 
we  must  assist  you  to  meeting  at  least  mtai- 
mum  atanOardt.  you  who  have  KUnttfled  a 
job  need  to  the  market  place  and  who  are 
wUUng  to  make  the  btistoess  tovestment.  We 
want  your  educational  entavprlae  to  be  an 
educational  and  flr^P''**^  success.  It  Is  also 
our  responsibility  to  bel^  you  grow  and  to 
do  an  tocreaslngly  better  Job  to  meeting  the 
objectives  which  both  you  and  your  studenu 
have.  The  function  of  your  aocredtting  oom- 
mlsalon  Is  to  work  to  concert  with  State 
agencies  toward  the  same  goal.  Unlike  the 
case  of  the  State  agency  with  a  mandatory 
licensing  law,  your  accreditation  criteria 
should  be  established  at  much  higher  than 
State  mlnlmums,  and.  being  voluntary,  you 
can  be  more  selective.  But  you  cannot  Just 
cream  cril  the  better  schools  to  the  country 
and  create  tm  exclusive  club.  You  have  a  re- 
sponsibility not  just  to  the  large  oorporately 
owned  schools  ^rtilch  can  afford  the  measure- 
ment prooess.  You  also  muat  provlds  the 
leadership  and  assistance  to  the  smaU  todl- 
vldually-owned  schools  which  also  provide 
an  eaeential  service  to  a  more  limited  occu- 
pational and  geographic  area. 

AccredlUtlon.  using  that  term  broadly,  be- 
comee  nwrnntlfi'  when  those  to  charge  of  an 
Important  activity  cannot  unUonnly  be 
trusted  to  malntato  a  minimum  level  of 
quality  to  the  performance  of  their  function, 
whether  that  function  be  the  education  of 
people,  the  provision  of  services,  or  tbe  manu- 
facture of  aeaiM  product.  Controls  then  be- 
come necessary,  either  self-lmpoeed.  or  as 
a  matrU  of  standardization  Inflicted  and 
enforced  from  without. 

Controls  usually  come  to  the  form  of  man- 
dated compliance  with  minimum  stanxlards 
with  status  as  the  reward.  This  Is  not  sur- 
prising to  our  society.  This  kind  at  develop- 
ment la  a  direct  derivative  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  heritage  ot  eetahllshing  mlnlmums. 
below  which  people  and  institutions,  under 
pato  of  fine,  forfeiture  of  freedom,  or  de- 
privation of  status  or  prlvUege.  must  not  be 
permitted  to  go.  In  our  society,  no  one  has 
a  right  to  be  as  bad  as  he  wants  to  be. 

But  there  Is  a  leadership,  cutting -edge 
function  which  engtoes  of  quality  control  or 
Instruments  of  acoredttatlon  can  also  carry. 
It  Is  one  of  encouraging  Institutions  to  go 
beyond  established  mlnlmums  and  of  pro- 
viding guidance  and  consultation  to  that 
end.  Such  a  leadership  function  derives  lron» 
the  Oreek  tradition  of  posing  Ideals  and 
establishing  criteria  of  excellence  to  order  to 
raise  aspirations  and  the  prevailing  level  et 
totellectual  or  service  expecUtlons.  The  bert 
accrediting  agency  tries  to  wwk.  not  by  man- 
date nor  by  compulsion.  b\it  by  potottng  to 
a  better  way. 

The  0»ek  notion  at  excellence  pcnnns  an 
institution  truly  to  be  llwtf.  t*  become  aU 
It  to  capabla  oC  being,  to  itftort.  to  enlim  tts 
own  CMMctty  along  individual  Unee  off  ex- 
ceUence.  And  theee  Unas  can  leglttmatrty 
differ  because  excellence,  to  my  view,  can 
and  shovild  be  ublquitooa.  You  remember 
John  Oardner^  famooa  dictum:  If  we  do  not 
laam  to  honor  cxceQenoe  to  plumbing  as 
weU  as  ascellesxee  to  pbUneophy.  neither  our 
pipes  mr  our  tbecgcies  an  soing  to  hold 
water.  .     ^. 

The  concern  of  an  accrediting  organteatlon 
must  be.  not  to  restrict  Ita  accredited  list, 
but  to  enlarge  It  by  doing  everything  poasl- 
bto  to  aid  tostitetlaas  to  beoonting  worthy  01 
^»..T„«ir,n  In  It,  but  atoee  a  professional  aaso- 
ctatkA  to  responsible  tor  aoctedttatton.  It 
must  handle  it  booeetty.  BhoddJness  must 
be  identtfted,  and.  hopefully,  lifted  txvtn  Its 
,4t«„>i  plain.  XTXKtn  It  is.  It  miist  not  be  tete- 
rated  or  encouraged  by  public  reepgnltloti. 
The  accredtttng  agency  must  be  determined. 
at  the  same  time,  to  use  aocredttatlon  as  a 
constructive  force.  Accrediting  should  be 
designed  to  help  some  Instltutioos  accele- 
rate   the    process    by    which    they    achieve 
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quality  and  Tr**"***"  oosnpMence:  for  otbeis 
to  to  a  xaKttax  at  making  bettar,  instltaitiwss 
already  a4Judged  to  be  goo4. 

As  a  Stoita  jpdnoatkvi  Oapartment,  we  wel- 
conte  the  support  ct  yonr  organtoatinn,  be- 
oause  If  we  are  working  tor  betfr  eduretlnsi 
and  trainii«  for  the  students  wIm  attend 
your  schooJa.  and  we  are.  then  o«r  goal  to 
the  same.  FhllaeophleaUy,  Z  beUere  in  tbe 
ooocept  of  voluntary  evaluation  by  one's 
peers;  but  I  atoo  know  that  a  responslbto 
State  miast  be  oonoemed  about  all  the 
a^^Tfn4i»  and  their  students,  not  Just  the 
tfft*^"  onsa 

Tlito  year,  alter  many  yeaia  at  effort,  we 
have  a  reviaed  private  school  Uw  reoenUy 
signed  by  the  Oovemor.  One  ot  the  algnlfi- 
oant  cliangea  to  that  to  the  field  «t  private 
business  schooto  we  have  switdMd  from  vol- 
untary to  mandatory  tibial  latJcn.  Aa  a  State, 
we  oould  no  longer  aerve  the  beat  tntereata 
of  ttte  peopto  at  tbe  State  of  Mew  York  by 
registering  (or  aosredlting)  i&  business 
t^^>,^M  who  meet  voluntary  standards,  and 
pjstend  that  the  other  160  non-regletered 
and,  therefore,  ntm-iegritotert.  bustnwa 
aduxds  did  not  exist  or  ware  ot  no  oonoam 
to  us.  A  voluntary,  qualitative  mseawing 
system,  bewevw  Uudabto.  Just  does  noa  do 
tbe  wbote  Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

In  tlM  area  o<  private  trade  and  technical 
Mbooto,  it  has  been  a  different  story.  The 
1887  private  trade  echool  law.  however  for- 
ward-looking for  its  time,  to  now  obaota^e. 
It  served  Its  purpose  weU.  but  ttmsa  ^ve 
changed,  and  our  new  leglslatloa  was  wriMen 
to  nMSt  our  clrcunetanoee  today  and  tor  tbe 
fcoeseeabto  future. 

Thto  leglsUtlon  was  drafted  wttti  tbe  n«9 
of  i»ivate  aohool  assoetottona.  M  tbto  tfene. 
I  would  ltt»  to  aspreas  my  apprectotion  to 
tbe  HatlocMl  Association  ot  Trade  and  Tsab- 
Qical  flrVA"*-  for  the  invaluable  advise  €t 
your  legal  counsel,  Bento  Bulich.  who 
worked  with  our  staff  to  dwelaplng  the  MIL 
Even  tnougb  thto  new  legislation  to  waan 
explicit  ki  terms  of  what  to  do  wtMB  ttiinc* 
go  WTOOg,  the  wboto  ^Hloeopby  baa  been 
changed.  80  many  statoa  reoaaxi^r  bave 
pMaed  tow*  to  correct  probleias  wttb  pri- 
vate schooto  that  beoaaae  ao  bad  because  tte 
statee  tgnored  tbeb'  leamnwlbllity  to  tbto 
area.  Much  of  tbe  legialaticm  psssiil  in  sonae 
statea  tends  to  be  puntttve  la  otaarmctar.  we 
believe  that  to  New  York  ws  have  long  stoes 
paansi  thto  outmoded  pbUcsopby. 

The  legtoUtlnn  recently  enentert  In  our 
State  contains  four  aacticas:  tbe  first  oms 
tbe  approaeb  that  aU  private  ediooto  nnii<  be 
Ucensed  unless  tbey  are  apeaftcsDy  esanpt. 
I  wm  not  go  into  tbe  apectto  eiatuptlans 
hsra,  except  to  fintlnn  tbat  we  ba«a  ex- 
empted tboae  bustoess  schooto  whicb  must 
meet  tbe  new  and  mandatory  lagtoUatkta 
requbsiuBnts. 

•Hm  aeeood  section  defines  wbat  ooastl- 
tutas  a  business  acbool.  A  business  school 
whose  procpram  doee  not  aoeet  tbe  definition 
must  be  Ucensed  under  the  mora  general 
section  applying  to  aU  occupational  aoboola. 
Tbe  eeetlon  for  registered  private  biialneew 
mOtodM  oontalns  aotne  apedfle  requixaaDants 
that  *PP^7  only  to  buatnass  sflhools 

Tbe  third  part  at  tbe  new  tow  aootatns 
private  school  stanaards  wblBh  apply  to  both 
lioeneed  e^ooto  and  registered  private  bosl- 
□ess  scbools.  R  autbcrlaes  tbe  promulgatian 
of  Oammiasloner^  Bagulatlaoe  wltb  raprdto 
su<^  oonsldsrations  as  adveiUalug.  stodant 
coqitracts,  educational  ^ograma.  scbool 
plant,  and  financial  staMUty  ot  tbe  sobool 
and  tts  ownership. 

mto  section  outlines  to  dartaS  tbe  prooe- 
dure  to  be  f  oUowsd  for  bsartaga  and  en- 
foroesMnt  procedure.  We  no  lotigar  have 
tbe  i«»^i*«*t/^  black  or  white,  legal  or  fflagal. 
conduct  of  a  acbool.  We  have  pzovldad  tor 
correcting  things  that  are  eontrsry  to  the 
provtoloDs  of  the  tow  wttlKmt  having  to  re- 
sort to  the  drastic  action  of  wttbdrawtng  a 
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Uoanae  or  nglstntlon  for  reUtlvely  minor 
ildA  corr«ct*bla  Infrmctlons. 

Of  moat  MtfoULemaet  to  achooU  cratalda  of 
Hew  TorJt  8t*t«.  m  w»U  m  tHm  Tot*  ■ehoolB. 
to  tb»  fourtli  MoUoa  vbtcli  prorUlM  for 
pfirate  acbool  acMtta  oMtifleatM.  If  out-of- 
■tata  ialaanan  to  raerult  attxlKita  fyotn  I*«w 
Tofk  an  uaad,  tbey  mu«t  hST«  mn  •gvnt'a 
c«rtlflc*t«.  In  tasulxig  »  ecrttteate  to  an 
■gent,  i^tfntt^'^*'**™  will  b«  flren  to  two 
tblnga:  good  mocal  cbaraetar  of  tb«  appli- 
cant and  tb«  UM  of  fair  and  atblcal  prae- 
tloM  In  tba  preaantatkm  of  the  aeboorB  oC- 
fwlngs.  Thar*  U  prortalen  for  bonding  of  the 
•gent  or  the  echool  or  acboola  be  repreaants. 
It  U  Important  to  note  that  cotiraes  con- 
tractad  for  by  agents  who  have  not  been 
laavwd  an  agent'i  certificate  are  not  ralld 
or  enforceable  contracts  under  the  law. 

While  this  law  la  not  efreetlve  until  July 
1.  1B73.  we  would  welcome  your  adrlee  and 
aaalatance  in  the  reirlalon  of  our  Regulatlona 
of  the  CommlsBlon  on  Education  which  ara 
loheduled  to  be  completed  for  Board  at 
Regents   conslderatUm   In  the  early  fall. 

We  consider  prlTata  rocatlonal  schools  our 
partners  In  the  bustnesa  of  ediieatlon.  and 
our  leglaUtlon  U  designed  to  h»lp  our  part- 
ners In  the  buatneaa.  What  we  all  want 
la  aatlsfled  consumers — educated  people  with 
marketabto  skllla.  able  to  cope  wttb  the  de- 
mands of  Uflng  today  and  tomosmyw. 
Now.  let  me  turn  to  another  topic. 
Much  progreea  baa  been  made  In  break- 
ing away  from  traditional  on-campua,  one- 
tnatltutton  ayenuea  to  degree  work.  More  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  nation  has  grown  and  proapered  In  the 
past  because  many  paofMa  have  been  re- 
warded for  what  they  know,  rather  than  for 
how  they  learned  It. 

n  Is  ironic  that  the  social  and  economic 
mobility  of  these  people  Is  being  threatened 
and  thwarted  today  in  part  by  the  growing 
emphMrts  on  poaeeasion  of  credentials  pre- 
•umptlvaly  attesting  to  Intellectual  compe- 
tence and  acquisition  of  AUls.  We  are  a 
atroBgty  ciadantlaled  and  acadamlcany  ori- 
ented society  with  a  degree  flxatloa.  and  It 
wtu  be  seoM  ome  beCora  employers  wUl  have 
the  courage  to  hire  people  on  the  basis  of 
what  thay  know,  tatbar  than  cm  what  de- 
gree and  diplomas  they  hold. 

As  collage  Instruetton  has  shifted  to  a  cen- 
tral ooiioeiu  of  sociacy.  and  as  a  greater 
degree  of  education  U  required  to  operate 
aeoDomlo.  political,  ukd  social  InstltuUona 
In  a  poat-lxMliMtrtal  world  that  is  so  knoiwl- 
edge-dBpe&dent.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in- 
ereaaad  attantloo  should  be  paid  to  the 
formal  credentials  of  thoee  who  aspire  to 
posttlo&s  of  tnfluanca  and  power. 

If  attandanoe  at  a  ooUege  Is  the  only  road 
to  these  credentials,  however,  thoee  who  can- 
not, or  have  not.  availed  themselves  of  this 
ittuta.  but  have  acquired  knowledge  and 
skllla  through  other  sources,  will  be  de- 
nied the  recognition  and  advanoement  to 
which  they  are  enUtled.  The  nation  can- 
not afford  snch  waata,  nor  should  it  tolerate 
sueli  Inequity.  The  eoots  of  traditionalism 
are  too  high. 

CoBfldeat    that    appropriate     aasaasmant 
tachAlqwaa  can  ba  daveloped  to  reoogniae  the 
knowledge  and  attalnmanta  of  paople  who  are 
attbar  whoay  or  partly  self -educated  through 
todflpendent  study.  )ob  esparlenca.  Informal 
course  work,  or  oiharwlaa.  and  who  consti- 
tute an  abundant  new  nontradltlooal  learn- 
ing force  in  our  society,  we  are  now  Intenaaly 
angsgad  in  davaloplikg  plana  to  have  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  award  undar- 
graduata  associate  and  baccalaureate  degrees 
to  thoee  who  are  able  to  demonstrate  that 
they  poeaea  knowledge  and  abilities  eqttl- 
talent  to  thoae  of  a  degree  recipient  from  a 
•New  Tork  State  college  or  unlTerrtty.  regard- 
less of  how  the  candidates  have   prepared 
themselves,   or   where   they   acquired  thetr 
kaowledi*.  In  a  day  when  leamUif  takes  place 


In  a  variety  of  places  and  education  has  be- 
comes a  social  condition,  a  life-long  period  of 
growth  rather  than  just  a  visible  facility  on 
campus.  This  Is  the  idea  of  the  external  de- 
gree. Tou  dont  have  to  go  to  college  at  all  to 
get  a  degree,  education  Is  no  longer  limited 
In  practice  or  theory  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
formal  classroom. 

Hopefully,  success  in  this  venture  will 
stimulate  other  colleges  and  universities  to 
use  their  great  resources  in  expanding  their 
own  programs  for  innovaitlve  extension  of 
educatioiial  opportunity.  At  the  very  least, 
heretofore  sacrosanct  ancient  guild  practices 
and  currlcular  rigidities  will  be  loosened. 
Taboo  or  not  taboo,  that  Is  the  question.  I 
know  It  Is  forcing  clarification  of  what  a  de- 
gree is  supposed  to  represent. 

This  humane  proposal  will  open  up  our 
educational  system  and  create  further  op- 
tions for  OTir  people,  young  and  old.  I  expect 
to  see  a  snbetantial  niunber  of  high  school 
graduates  within  this  dacade.  taking  this 
route  toward  acquiring  an  undergraduate 
degree. 

The  idea  of  the  external  degree  is  a  radical 
suggestion,  precisely  because  It  Is  rooted  In 
common  sense. 

Several  years  ago  I  began  to  look  for  ways 
to  relate  the  vast  amount  of  learning  that 
people  acquire  outside  the  formal  classroom 
or  school  shop  to  our  society's  credential  sys- 
tem. The  approach  that  was  taken  was  that 
tt  didn't  really  matter  how  you  learned 
something  If  you  could  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  you  knew  It.  Out  of  this  grew  our  Col- 
lege Proficiency  Examination  Program.  This 
is  a  system  of  examinations  based  upon  what 
is  generally  expected  to  be  leameid  in  the 
more  universal  college  courses.  In  the  process 
many  colleges  and  universities  agreed  to 
grant  advanced  credit  for  successful  passing 
of  these  examinations.  The  College  Board 
College  Level  Examination  Program  has  de- 
veloped this  concept  on  a  national  basts. 

I  announced  the  Regents  External  Degree 
program  in  the  Fall  of  1970  at  my  Inaugura- 
tion   as    Commissioner    of    Education    and 
President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork.   Since  that  tfcne.   committees   of 
outstanding     scholars     and     administrators 
from  institutions  of  higher  education  have 
been  meeting  to  put  together  degree  require- 
ments for  an  Associate  in  Arts  and  a  Bachelor 
of   Science   to   Business   Administration  ex- 
ternal degree.  We  have  also  begun  work  on. 
a  new  external  degree  In  nursing.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  number  of  trained  nurs- 
ing personnel  in  the  State.  The  business  ad- 
mmistration  and  nursing  degrees  will  not  be 
available  until  late   1973  or  early  IB74,  but 
we   will   award   our  first   Associate   In   Arts 
degrees   within  a  few   months,   and  I  want 
to   speak   briefly   about   this   aspect   ot   our 
efforts. 

The    Associate    In    Arts   Regents    External 
Degree  will   comprise   80  credits  of  college- 
level  work.  48  of  which  must  be  in  the  arts 
and  sclencea.  The  subject  matter  content  of 
the  degree  and  the  academic  standards  which 
a    degree   recipient    must    attain    are   tradi- 
tional, or  conservative  If  you  prefer,  and  re- 
flect the  requirements  of  existing  two-year 
college  programs  In  our  State.  What  is  new 
or  innovative  is  the  pt^oeeas  by  which  one 
obtains  a  degree.  There  are  no  age  or  New 
Tork  residence   reqalreinents  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  a  high  school  diploma  Is  not  re- 
quired. Degree  requirements  may  be  met  by 
(1)  transcript  course  work  from  any  region- 
ally acciwdlted  college  or  univarstty  or  from 
the  United  States  Armed  ^>rces  Institute. 
(3)    by  acceptable   scores   on   College  Profi- 
ciency Examinations  offered  by  our  Depart- 
ment or  by  national  testing  agencies,    (S) 
by  a  process  we  refer  to  as  "special  asseea- 
mant."   or    (4)    by  a   otmibtnation   of  these 
means.  Through  "special  asseasmant."  we  will 
validate  any  collage-ls'val  knowledge,  however 
obtained,  by  ustac  facttlty  panels  In  the  ap- 


propriate subject  matter.  Based  on  tke  n- 
sults  of  such  an  aaseasment,  candidates  will 
be  awarded  credit  toward  Begenta  Bctemat 
Degree  requirements,  particolarly  In  tbo* 
areas  tar  which  we  have  no  acceptable  stan- 
dardlaed  proficiency  testa. 

Ths  Regents  KxtemaX  Degree  program  u 
designed  to  provide  an  alternate,  though 
rigorous,  route  to  a  college  degree  for  thois 
who  have  prepared  thsmaelVea,  In  whole  or 
in  part,  on  their  own.  We  believe  that  what 
a  person  knows  la  Infinitely  more  important 
than  how  he  learned  It,  and  for  thU  reason, 
classroom  attendance   will   be  required. 


We  hope  to  encourage  collsges  and  univer- 
sities to  be  more  open  and  flexible  In  recog- 
nizing academic  attainment,  and  to  provide 
for  easy  entry,  exit,  and  re-entry  as  an  in- 
dividual moves,  throu^  v^oua  means  of 
preparation,  to  a  college  credential.  In  the 
futtire,  we  hope  to  recognise  for  credit  not 
only  courses  taken  In  accredited  inatitutlona 
of  higher  learning,  but  also  post-aecondary 
work  done  throvigh  correspondence,  indus- 
trial, military,  and  other  Instructional  pro- 
grams. To  date  we  have  had  over  15.000  in- 
quiries about  the  Regents  External  Degrees. 
With  the  Interest  and  assistance  of  all  en- 
gaged In  educational  endeavor,  we  will  cre- 
ate a  college  degree  program  of  high  qtiallty, 
which  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  degree 
candidates  but  also  the  academic  community 
and  the  public  at  large. 

And  now  for  some  brief  concluding  re- 
marks on  another  topic. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  New  Tort 
State  Board  of  Regents  approved  a  policy  in 
the  Fall  of  1971  authorizing  degree -granting 
powers  for  proprietary  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions offering  two-year  programs.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  suggest  some 
of  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  the  tooj 
in  which  this  process  evolved  and  to  indicate 
the  very  positive  nature  of  our  first  year's 

experience.  

First,  members  of  our  staff  worked  very 
closely  with  representatives  of  the  proprie- 
tary schools  m  developing  a  set  of  general 
guidelines  under  which  this  policy  would  be 
Implemented.  This  has  led  to  a  very  func- 
tional working  relationship  between  the  De- 
partment and  our  newest  constituents  among 
degree-granting  institutions. 

Secondly,  the  Regents  chose  not  to  create 
a  degree  designation  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  proprietary  institutions,  but  to  add  one 
more,  an  Associate  In  Occupational  Studies, 
which  is  also  avaUable  to  any  non-profit  de- 
gree-granting institution  wishmg  to  qualify 
for  that  title.  Interestingly,  we  already  have 
such  use  at  two  private  junior  colleges  and 
Inquiries  In  process  from  23  public  two-year 
coUegee.  The  degree  itself  »«q«4r«»  no  general 
education  oomjKment,  as  do  the  other  aa- 
socUte  degrees,  but  reeognlne  competence 
In  an  occupational  concentration. 

It  la  important  to  raioembar  that  wain 
New  York  State  do  not  grant  degree  powtrs 
on  an  instltutlon-wlde  basla,  but  nrthsr  to 
Individual  programs  which  are  registered  (or 
accredited  by)  the  Edumtion  Department. 
This  means  In  the  preeeat  ease,  that  many 
proprietary  schools  have  sought  dtBgraapow- 
ers  for  only  one  or  two  of  thatr  pt^'*"^ 
while  the  renwlndea-  result  in  a  OKtJftnsN 
or  diploma.  This  permits  the  inatitutlfln  ta 
malDtidn  Its  pMloaophloal  Integrity  and  In- 
tent to  serve  students  with  a  variety  of 
opportunities.  __j*. 

Let  me  summarize  our  first  year's  resuita 
We  now  have  19  proprietary  achoola  ap- 
proved for  degree  powers  In  at  least  one  pro- 
gram. These  range  from  the  American  t/ml' 
emy  of  DraouUlc  Arts  to  Bryant  and  Stia1*oa 
Business  Institute.  IncldantaUy,  In  almost  ^ 
of  our  accrediting  vtalta.  we  have  Included 
as  a  team  member  a  faculty  repreoentatt'W 
from  piibllc  two-year  colleges  with  expmtlM 
In  the  partlciilar  program  area  balng  walo- 
atfad.  This  has  been  of  tremandoua  tali* 


.kii*,  l^  ay.' 
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in  oommunloatlng  the  pracUoal  ImpUcatlona 
of  our  new  policy. 

Secondly.  w«  have  suoeaadad,  I  think,  in 
living  more  appropriate  recognition  to  pro- 
prietary aehooU  as  a  viable  altemauve  ohotoa 
for  post-secondary  adtioatlon  in  ICsw  Toxk. 
This  for  me  la  a  most  Important  aocom- 
plUhment,  but  it  is  even  more  meaningful 
to  ths  thousands  of  students  who  enraU  an- 
nually in  these  schools. 

We  are  now  doing  an  evaluation  of  where 
we  have  been  in  this  first  year  so  that  we  can 
emend  and  modify  our  opwatlng  guldellnas 
in  the  light  of  experience.  I'm  sure  that  we 
will  find  a  numb«r  of  areas  where  w  need 
to  improve  our  service,  but  the  Imputant 
point  is  that  we  have  begun  to  addreas  our- 
selves to  broadening  the  elasslaal  definition 
of  "higher  education"  and  this  alons  has 
opened  options  and  opportiinlties  fOr  many 
more  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  our 
educational  system  is  much  too  academically 
oriented.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  we 
are  also  a  highly  credentialad  society;  we  gtM 
much  more  attention  to  degrees  and  diplomas 
than  to  what  a  person  knows  and  can  do. 
The  two  are  not  always  the  same.  We  must 
give  increased  emphasis  and  prestige  to  voca- 
tional     and      semi-professional      technical 
careers;  to  the  worthiness  of  occupations  in 
the  trades  and  to  handcraftsmanab^,  to  the 
notion,  too,  that  a  gifted  plimiber  is  mmre 
worthy  than  a  foolish  philosopher,  and  I  am 
very  much  in  support  of  closer  relationships 
between  business,  industry  and  the  formal 
educational  system.  Ouldance  and  counseling 
In  our  schools  are  too  much  distorted  in  favor 
of    academic    credentiallsm.    Not    everyone 
needs  to  go  on  to  an  A.B.  degree.  We  do  naed 
to  give  occupational  education  a  more  lofty 
pride  of  place,  and  I  believe  that  liberal  arts 
can  be  taught  mechanically,  and  mechanics 
UberaUy. 

Education  siirely  is  learning  how  to  live  a 
life — a  sensitive,  creative,  campasslonate,  hu- 
mane life,  but  it  is  also  learning  how  to  make 
a  living. 

Just  as  the  Hebrew  sages  have  claimed  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone— thus  em- 
phasizing to  us  that  we  live  by  Ideals  and 
q>lrltual  renewal  and  values — eo  have  they 
also  remarked  that  where  there  la  no  breed 
there  is  no  Torah — thus  reminding  us  that 
we  must  also  be  practical,  that  there  are 
practicalities  which  must  limit  our  ideallBts. 
Let  me  close  as  I  began  with  an  only  re- 
motely relevant  story.  It  Is  the  story  of  the 
Englishman  who  came  to  this  country  to 
study  our  mtensely  technological  society. 
One  day  he  spent  the  entire  time  with  the 
IBM  Company. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  vlstt  to  the  end, 
all  he  saw  was  room  after  room  of  ooontless 
machines,  with  blinking  lights  and  irtUrrtng 
machinery,  diagozglng  coded  data  at  the  preaa 
of  magical  buttons,  attended  by  only  aaa  or 
two  human  beings. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  dl^  with  the  mech- 
anized nature  of  everything,  he  got  on  the 
elevator  to  go  down  and  aay  farewell  to  the 
management.  Ihe  elevator  was  crowded.  All 
occupants  were  men  except  for  one  good- 
looking,  shapely,  young  woman  at  the  rear  of 
the  elevator  cab.  The  Englishman  stood  at  tlie 
front  facing  the  door.  As  the  elevator  des- 
cended, all  was  quiet  xmtU  suddenly  Uie 
silence  was  pierced  with  a  hlgh-pltohed 
scream  from  the  wonum.  Without  turning 
around,  the  Englishman  was  overheard  to 
»ay: 

"Thank  Ood,  there  are  still  some  things 
they  do  by  hand." 

The  head  of  a  private  school  was  onos 
asked  what  had  become  of  his  last  direc- 
tor of  studies.  "Ha  left  us  as  he  came,"  toe  re- 
plied, "fired  wltai  enthuslaam."  I  hope  you 
leave  here  find  toith  enthuMiaam  to  support 
us  In  the  things  I  have  discussed  this  evening. 
I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
lOBSION  TO  n.8.S.R. 
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HON.  RORERT  H.  WCHEL 

or  nxxxrom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXBENTATl  V  ES 

Thundav.  September  21,  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  waat  to 
rf^\  the  attention  of  mjr  colleaguea  to  an 
article  appearinc  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
entitled  "Farm  Delegation  Off  to  Moecow 
Tomorrow." 

This  delegation  is  Oovemor  Ogilvle's 
agricultural  trade  mlalon  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  headed  tw  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Congressman  Paul  Fihslet. 
The  group  includes  UllnalB  Dlreetor  of 
Agriculture  Gordon  L.  Ropp.  minola  Ag- 
ricultural Association  President  Harold 
Steele,  and  other  promlnoit  represoita- 
tives  of  Illinois  agriculture. 

Their  mission  Is  to  sell  Illinois  farm 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they 
will  be  working  not  only  for  immediate 
sales,  but  for  long-term  markets  as  well. 
As  the  Tribune  article  points  out,  Illi- 
nois is  the  top  agricultural  export  State 
and  the  efforts  of  this  15-member  delega- 
tion will  mean  a  great  deal  to  our  farms, 
businesses,  and  our  whole  State  economy. 
But,  perhaps  even  more  important  is 
the  significance  of  this  trip  with  respect 
to  our  international  relations  with  the 
U.S.SJl.  A  lasting  peace  and  productive 
interchange  between  two  powerful  na- 
tions can  be  developed  and  enhanced 
through  trade  as  well  as  through  ofBclal 
diplomatic   channels,    and   this   unique 
mission  being  undertaken  by  our  State 
may  make  a  real  contribution  in  this  way. 
I  commend  Governor  Ogllvle,  Congress- 
man P1NDI.KT,  and  the  members  of  this 
delegation  and  am  confident  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  mission. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chloa^o  Tribune.  Sept.  31.  1973] 
Farm  Dzlksation  Off  to  Moscow  Toxonow 
(By  Richard  Orr) 
FarnMrs  have  taken  their  products  to  mar- 
ket  for   centuries,   but   a  group   of  niinols 
farmers    and   trade   specialists    will   embark 
tomorrow  on  a  unique  and  bletorla  market- 
ing project  which  could  have  wtgnlfioea*  Im- 
pact on  the  state's  economy. 

Their  mission:  To  sell  Illinois  farm  prod- 
ucts to  the  Soviet  Union,  n^iloh  suddenly 
has  become  a  booming  new  MlUan-doHar 
market  for  Amertoan  acriculture. 

The  project  Is  Oov.  OgUvle's  agrlouUural 
trade  mlsalon  to  Rusata,  the  first  delegatlan 
of  its  kind  from  any  state.  The  Ifi-member 
team  is  schsduled  to  leave  at  3  pjn.  to- 
morrow from  CBare  Airport  fbr  Mioeoow  for 
a  week  of  negottattona  with  Soviet  oflleiala  In 
the  ministries  of  foreign  trade,  agriculture, 
and  procurement. 


cAaaxas  kxxoi*  uirraa 

It's  Isader.  UUted  States  Rep.  Paul  Rndiey 
[S.  m.],  a  member  of  the  Bouae  Agiloultare 
ComnUttae.  wm  carry  a  latter  cf  introduction 
from  Preakleat  NUon.  Otbar  pcomlnant 
membera  ixwlude  Oordoa  L.  Bopjf>  e  dairy 
fenuar  of  Normal.  MoTiean  County,  who  Is 
nilnois  director  of  agriculture,  and  Harold 
B.  Steele,  Princeton,  Bureau  County,  a  hog 
producer  who  la  prseldent  of  the  xninala 
Agricultural  AaaodatUm  [Verm  Btsean], 
lapreeenttng  300,000  member  HamlUae. 

A  unique  aapeot  of  the  mIeKmi  la  that  It 
preeenta  a  group  of  laOivMual  ftnnacm  aar- 
kettsg  ezperta,  and  staite  offldala  acting  on 


laehalf  of  private  intereeta  to  engage  In  tomgn 
trade,  which  In  RuaHa  la  a  atata  iiWMijnIy 
oandtiated  ^»««*:  czolualvety  by  goean- 
joaati  iiigaiilaelliMia  AU  ena^  tour  pOMIe 
membera  at  the  tlalagit*nii  an  paying  their 
own  sapensss,  wblsh  anana  tke  nOmtm  wtu 
cost  nilnoia  tazpayeia  leaa  than  ••.AH. 

That  inff''"1—  the  ooat  of  atilpptng  a  Uva 
nunois  pig,  which  the  group  bopea  to  pre- 
sent  to  the  SovM;  Premlar  Kleial  KoanUn 
aa  Exhibit  A  to  Aamonstzate  tai»  lUgti  qoailty 
of  nilnols  farm  xnoduota.  The  pig.  a  918- 
poimd  Hampahlze  bazrow  zalaad  by  1ft.  and 
Mra  FTanda  Callahan  and  thetr  daugbtar. 
Colleen,  of  SBlford.  Bwiuda  County,  waa 
grand  champion  at  the  reoent  Ttllnola  Btata 
Fair. 

"The  Job  of  the  governor's  farm  trade  mls- 
alon will  be  to  capture  every  bit  of  eztta 
business  that  we  can.  Including  the  No.  l 
share  of  the  President's  9700  million  grain 
aale  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  all  sales  beyond  that  agreement," 
said  Ogllvle.  - 

TOPS  m  KXPoaTe 
Illinois  is  the  top  agricultural  export  state, 
with  9768  million  of  foreign  sales  m  fiscal 
1972,  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  rec- 
ord 98  billion  of  farm  exports.  On  the  basis 
of  its  share  of  total  United  States  farm 
production,  an  additional  980  million  to  91S0 
million  of  agricultural  exporta  ahould  accrue 
to  Illinois  from  Busalan  purchaaea  wstlmaT4Wl 
at  close  to  one  billion  dollars  for  the  currant 
fiscal  year,  according  to  trade  experts. 

The  impact  of  farm  aiqiwrts  on  the  state's 
economy  Is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  foreign 
sales  amount  to  about  a  fotirth  of  the  nearly 
93  billion  of  total  annxial  sales  of  nilnols 
farm  products.  The  128.000  farms  which 
produce  these  product*  and  the  relatad  in- 
dustnee  which  provide  them  with  suppUea 
ikud  services  make  up  913-bllllon  industrial 
complex  which  accounts  for  four  of  every  10 
Jobs  in  the  state. 

The  main  products  the  trade  delegation 
wUl  offer  the  Russians  are  soybeans  and  soy- 
ftnen  meal,  ccH'n  and  other  live  stock  feed 
grains,  wheat.  Ineedlng  cattle  and  ho^  and 
broUer  chicken  production.  The  mlaaloa  Is 
peeking  not  only  immt^l**^  salaa  but,  even 
more  important,  to  establiah  firm  contacts 
for  future  sales. 

Proepecta  for  finding  a  long-term  agricul- 
tural market  in  Russia  are  baaed  both  on  the 
warming  trend  in  United  Statae-Sovlet 
trade  relations  and  on  the  current  Soviet 
five-year  program,  now  in  Its  second  year,  to 
increase  the  protein  content  of  the  Ruaaian 
diet  by  28  per  cent.  To  acfaleTe  thU  the 
Russians  have  set  ambltloua  prodviotlon 
goals,  projecting  a  27-per  cent  tnueaes  by 
1076  for  both  msat  and  eggs  and  a  IB  per 
oent  increase  for  milk. 

Such  goals  will  reqxiire  substantial  ex- 
pansion m  Soviet  herds  of  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  m  poultry  flocka. 

This  in  turn  requires  more  feed  for  herds 
and  flocks — mainly  com  and  other  feed 
grains  and  soybean  meal— a  high  protein 
supplement  which  la  a  major  growth  stimu- 
lant in  live  stock  rations. 

minois  Is  the  leading  prodtusa'  at  aoybeaaa 
and  the  second  biggest  producer  of  earn,  aa 
weU  as  a  rtfativaly  big  producer  of  Wheat, 
purebred  live  stock,  and  other  iniawmwliuaa. 
The  trade  delegation  to  pvapand  not  only  to 
offer  these  producta  In  both  quantity  and 
quality,  but  alao  to  offer  the  Sovleta  teidi- 
nloal  aaalstanae  in  auoli  aieaa  as  Uausaved 
Uve  stock  nutrition  and  animal  bloodUnea. 

A  member  of  tbe  mtaeinn,  Pbll^  Btadahaw 
of  Offlg^viue.  Flke  county,  pieeldent  of  the 
nunoto  Pork  Pxodueen  9sanirlai.)wn.  eiplamert. 
that  tliB  taas  Roaslaaa  appeee  to  bafv  wmgit 
tjtt^tintnai  knowledaa  of  hog  protoettnn  faall> 
itlaa,  they  lack  suffldent  infczmatton  about 
awlne  nutrition. 

"TTilB  prevents  them  from  getting  hoga  to 
market  within  five  or  six  montha,,  aaouiat 
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hoc  produons  do,"  lAld  Itiwtohaw. 
"W»  MM  prepMwt  to  kelp  ttMoa  wUb  tltU 
piabteM.  vui  «•  Al«o  pluK  to  glw  tbam  » 
UbC  ot  oaoMa  and  •ddMMM  at  laadlng  Illlnoto 
lioc  htmmtan  «ti«t«  tlwy  oan  buy  top  bnad- 
Ingatook." 

MLM  ABB  irorr  pabamocmt 

Bopp  oftutlonad  thAt  thfl  resoltB  of  tbm 
mtirnlt"  ahould  not  be  judged  aolely  on  tbe 
UDOTint  of  ixmaedlata  aales  contract*  It  may 
nacotlAta.  One  of  tlia  nudn  puipoeea,  be  i»ld, 
la  to  "aoquAlnt  the  RuaeUn  people  with  tbe 
fkct  that  we  do  have  high  quaUty  merr.han- 
A\ma  In  agzloiiltural  product*  and  can  deliver 
a  long-laatlng  supply  to  meet  their  requlre- 
menta." 

Other  rni—trtn  membeis  Include  Harold 
Kuahn.  Ou  Quoin,  president  ot  the  American 
Soybean   Aaaoolatlon;    Robert    OUmore,    De 


Kalb,  a  director  of  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association:  Dwlght  Davu,  director 
of  foreign  trade  for  the  nunois  Agricultural 
AaaoolttUoil,  Bloomlngton;  John  P.  Doherty, 
vice  president  of  operations  for  Illinois  Oraln 
Cknporatton,  an  I.  A.  A.  marketing  afflllate; 
Prof.  Richard  Feltner,  head  of  the  UnlverBlty 
of  nilnols  department  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics;    George     Blcknell,    executive     vice 
president   of   Fanners'    Export   Co.,   Kansas 
Olty,  Mo.;  Ken  Hartweg  of  Punk  Seeds  Inter- 
national, Inc.,  Bloomlngton;  Jim  Stewart,  De 
Kalb,  mc  StateerlUe,  N.C.,  poultry  division 
of   De   Kalb    Ag    Research,    Inc.,   De   Kalb, 
ni.;  James  F.  Seeley,  assistant  to  Ogllvle  In 
the  state's  Washington  offloe;  Robert  Osbom. 
export  officer  In  the  Illinois  trade  office  In 
Bruaaells,   Belgliun;    and   Jamee   C.   Tlppett, 
L  A.  A.  news  service  director. 


MAN'S   INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHHSBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1972 
Mr,  SCHE3XLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spirituAl  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES— il/onrfay,  September  25, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ3.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

Jesus  said: 

/  am  the  light  of  the  world;  he  that 
foUoweth  me  shall  rtot  walk  tn  darkness, 
but  shaU  Jiave  the  Uffht  of  U/e.— John 
8:  12. 

O  Ood,  our  Father,  in  whose  spirit 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
we  thank  Hiee  for  the  arrival  of  a  new 
day  cmd  for  the  awakcooing  of  mind  that 
comes  to  us  as  we  respond  to  the  sum- 
moos  to  be  truehearted  and  whole- 
hearted, faithful  and  loyal  in  our  serv- 
ice to  our  country. 

By  the  power  of  Thy  spirit  perme- 
ating our  personalities  help  us  to  con- 
quer all  pettineaa.  all  bitterness,  all  un- 
worthy desires,  and  all  unkind  attitudes. 
Strengthen  us  to  put  flrst  that  which  is 
first — Thy  kingdom  of  Justice,  truth,  and 
love.  Prom  the  summit  of  this  high  en- 
deavor, may  we  enter  more  fully  into 
the  life  of  our  Nation  and  our  world. 

Lead  us,  our  Father,  in  the  paths  of 
peace; 
Without   Thy    guiding   hand   we   go 
astray. 
And  doubts  appall  and  sorrows  still  in- 
crease; 
Lead  us  through  Christ,  the  true  and 
living  way. 


Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  aPBAKKR.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MBSSAOB  FROM  THE  SENATE 

.  A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announoed  that 
the  Senate  had  pasted  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  a  Joint  reaolutiaD  of  the 
Bmise  of  the  foDowing  titlee: 

WTt.  goss.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  dlepoel- 
Uon  at  funds  appraprtatad  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  aDavastipei  Trthe  of  Indians  In 
mdlaa  Claims  OommlsBlon  docket  Mo.  91,  and 
for  other  porpoaee; 


HJl.  9136.  An  act  to  amsnd  the  act  erf  Au- 
gust 19.  1964,  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
the  maximum  number  of  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Garden: 

HJl.  10486.  An  act  to  make  the  basic  pay 
of  the  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  comparable  to  the  basic  pay  of  the 
senior  enlisted  advisers  of  the  other  armed 
forces,  and  for  other  purp>08es. 

H.R.  13687.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14.  United  Statee  Code,  relating  to  the 
flag  officer  structure  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
tar  other  purpoeea;  and 

H.J.  Rea.  807.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Preeldent  to  proclaim  the  second  ftUl 
week  In  October  of  1972  as  'National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Obaervaiioe  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requMted,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJB.  14424.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
llsbment  of  a  National  ftistltute  of  Aging, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14891.  An  act  to  amend  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  involuntary 
active  duty  for  Coast  Guard  reservists  for 
«tnargenoy  augmentation  of  regular  forces; 
and 

H.J.  Ree.  1263  Joint  resolution  auttoorlBlng 
tbe  Pteeldent  to  proclaim  October  30,  1972,  as 
"National  Sokol  U.8_A.  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  dissigreelng 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HIl. 
33^7)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  a  village  rfte  for  the  Pay- 
san  Band  of  Yavapai-Apache  Indians. 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  t^  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  tbe  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6797)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Klcka- 
PKX)  Indians  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos. 
316.  316-A.  317,  146.  1B3,  and  318." 

"The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
tatttae  of  oonferenee  on  the  dlsagreeitig 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R. 


7742)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  fimds  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  332-A.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.H. 
8694)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Yavapai 
Apache  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion dockets  Nos.  22-E  and  2^F,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conf  erMice  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
10243)  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for  the 
Congress  as  an  aid  in  the  Identification 
and  consideration  of  existing  and  prob- 
able impacts  of  technological  applica- 
tion; to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950;  aaid  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10858)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de 
Acoma  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  266,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Ilie  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
SMiate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  164.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bederal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1948 
so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  public  museums; 

S.  244.  An  act  to  amend,  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  aervlcos  Act  of  1948 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty to  State  fish  and  w^bdllfe  and  outdoor 
recreation  agenclee; 

S.  S66.  An  act  to  authodze  the  establish- 
ment of  an  older  worker  community  service 
program; 

8.  718.  An  act  to  create  a  catalog  of  Federal 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S  2280  An  act  to  amend  sections  101  and 
90t  of  the  Ptederal  Aviation  Act  of  1966.  aa 
amended  to  implemeBt  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  UnUwful  Belzure  of  Air- 
craft and  to  amend  title  XI  of  such  Act  to 
authorize  the  Prealdent  to  suspend  air  serv- 
loe  to  any  foreign  nation  which  he  deter- 
mlnsa  1»  encouraging  aircraft  hijacking  by 
acting  In  a  manner  InoonsUtent  with  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
aslsure  of  Aircraft  and  to  authorlae  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  revoke  the  oper- 
ating authority  of  foreign  air  carriers  under 
certain  circumstances;  ^.^^, 

8  2800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  B.  Riddle. 
3    2567.  An  act  to  facUltate  proeecutlons 
for  cerUln  crimes  and  oflensea  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  and  tot  other  purjKieee; 

S  3327.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  awilstance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  eatiJjllahment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organisa- 
tions health  care  reaouroea,  and  the  eatab- 
Itohment  of  a  Qiiallty  Health  Caie  Oommla- 
slon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3716.  An  act  to  sjaend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  continued 
assistance  for  health  faculties,  health  man- 
power, and  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters; 

8.  3947.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  uae  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes; 

SJ.  Res.  236.  Joint  Reeoiutlon  to  authorize 
and  request  the  Prealdent  to  procUlm  the 
week  beginning  October  16,  1972,  as  "Nation- 
al Drug  Abtise  Prevention  Week"; 

SJ.  Res.  251.  Joint  reeoiutlon  to  designate 
the  week  which  begins  on  the  flrst  Sunday 
m  March  of  each  year  as  'National  Beta 
Club  Week":  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Dickinson  College. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursiumt  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appointed  Mr.  Spamsman,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Cakwon,  Mr.  Njxson, 
Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  EACLrrow,  Mr.  Bent- 
sra,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Javitb,  Mr.  Cask, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKiai,  and  Mr.  Stevens  as 
delegates;  and  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McIktyre,  Mr.  Tun- 
net,  Mr.  MiLLKB.  Mr.  Bellmon,  and  Mr. 
Cook  as  alternate  delegates,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly to  be  held  in  Botm,  Germany, 
November  18-24. 1972. 


October  14.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical thing  to  de  under  theetrouButaooM 
at  this  point, 

IXt.  QROSS.  It  BBtaxa  to  me  setting 
that  fmn  date  flnallzes  and  crystamzM 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  here  until  the  14th  of  October. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believ«  it  does  Indeed, 
probably.  Certainly  tbn'e  is  no  hope  we 
could  finish  this  week,  ^rtilch  is  when  the 
present  resolution  expires.  Five  of  the 
regular  annuflj  appropriation  bUU  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1973  remain  to  be 
finalized.  And  there  are  some  supple- 
mental items  and  items  deferred  from 
the  regular  bills  that  must  be  disposed  of. 
Perhaps  we  oould  finish  next  week. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Under    those    circum- 
stances, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ocmstralned 
to  object.  I  do  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
CONSIDER  A  CONTINUINO  RESO- 
LUTION THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  In  or- 
der on  any  day  this  week  after  Tuesday 
to  bring  in  a  continuing  resolution  for 
consideration. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obieetioa  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tsxas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reeervtag 
the  right  to  object,  when  is  It  proposed 
to  make  a  copy  of  this  continuing  reeo- 
iutlon available? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  available  now.  It 
has  just  been  introdiKed.  It  is  precis^ 
and  identically  the  continuing  reeoiu- 
tlon which  we  now  have,  extended  to  the 
14th  day  of  October. 

That  is  the  only  thing  involved;  just 
a  change  of  date  from  September  30  to 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  7742. 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  YANKTON 
SIOUX  TRIBE 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing oonferenee  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  7742)  to  provide  for  the 
difiposttlon  of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  No. 
332-A.  and  for  other  purposes: 

CommLXNCK  Rxpoaz  (H.  Rb>t.  No.  9^14S0) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
77421  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of  tbe  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  S81-A.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by   the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the   following:    "shall   be   used   as   foUowa: 
76  per  centum  thereof  shaU  be  distributed 
m  equal  per  capita  shares  to  each  person  who 
Is  enrolled  or  entitled  to  be  enrolled  oa  the 
date  of  enactment;   the  remainder  may  be 
advanced,  expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested 
for  any  purposes  that  are  authorised  by  tbe 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
And  tbe  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Watmx  N.  Aspimaix, 
James  A.  Haixt, 
Ed  E^mondson. 
JAma  Abovmbk, 
John  P.  BATLoa, 
8am8xkb»b, 
John  N.  Cakp, 
Jtfanofer*  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
HxHST  M.  Jackson, 
QUXHTiir  N.  BnxsicK, 
Paul  J.  Pahmik, 
Hnnr  BBXacow, 
Managert  an  the  P4trt  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Statxmiht  or  tbx  Cottuirrsx  ow 

CONTVECMCK 

The  managers  on  the  paxt  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaee  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H3. 
774a,  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  fxinds 


to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of  tbe  Tanktom 
Btoux  Tribe  la  Indian  Olaima  Oasualaton 
dookM  ntoabas^  8S»^  and  for  other  p«v> 
poM*.  eataeott  tbla  )elnt  atatSBienk  in  emfHf 
naUoa  U  tbe  aflset  of  tk»  laagaste  a«rsed 
v^oa  by  tbe  manaters  asia  iiwewienrtail  in 
tlM  aaecapsBytag  ooBfenno*  npoct. 

Tbe  8Ki«te  ■■■ii<iiniii  re<ialreA  90%  ot 
the  jQdpMot  te  b»  dUtrtbvted  per  capita, 
and  pwmltMl  «IM  taalsDoe  to  ba  iMwl  lor  any 
puxpoM  ■Mllaiilwil  hy  tin  Trthe  aa*  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Tbe 
TrilM  artgtnaUy  wanted  100%  of  the  moiMy 
to  be  so  dUtrttnited,  but  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise of  76%.  which  WM  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Ooolereooe. 

Warm  N.  AapZNAU., 

J  Hie  A.  Haixt. 

Si  BnsoNBsoK. 

Jaius  ABOtmrnmaL. 

John  p.  8*Ti.oa. 

Sam  Statuaa. 

JotBM  N.  Camp. 
itanagert  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

HsmtT  M.  Jackson. 

QuEwrm  N.  Bxtxoick. 

BA«n.  J.  VAsnnN, 

Henxt  Bxllmon. 
Managert  an  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  8694, 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  YAVAPAI 
APACHE  TRIBE 

Mr.  A£a>INALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statetnrnt  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  saM)  to  provide  for  the 
dlsposttlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judczneat  in  favor  of  the  Yavaoal 
Apache  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commls- 
slon  dockets  Noe.  22-E  and  22-F.  and  for 
other  parposes: 

CONTESXNCX  Bepokt  (H.  Rxft.  No.  93-1431) 
The  oommlttee  at  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Totee  ot  the  two  Hoosee  on  tbe 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tbe  UU  (&A. 
Be04)  to  provide  for  the  dlspoeitloa  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  la  favor  at 
the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims 
Ooaunlaalon  dooketa  numbered  21-B  and 
23-P,  and  for  other  purpoees,  having  msi, 
after  full  and  free  oonfecenoe,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  thetr 
req>ectlve  Houaee  aa  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment. 

WaTNX     N.     AaFINAU.. 

Jamcs  a.  Haixt. 
Ed  BncoKoaoN. 
Jamxb  AaouxxEK. 
John  P.  Satuni, 
Sam  STBSBa. 

MAjrOBL    I/OJAV,     JK., 

Uanagera  on  the  Pert  of  the  Bovee. 
HXNST  M.  JACicaoN. 
Quawrm  N.  Bttbocx, 

FAVI.    J.    FANNtN, 

Hnrar  Wat  .t  .mom. 
ManoQere  on  the  Part  of  the  BeaaU. 

Joint  Statxmxnt  or  ttsk  Commxrss  or 
CoNncaxMCK  ^ 

Ttxb  managers  on  tbe  part  ot  the  Hcvse 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  ot  the  two  He«ne  oo  the 
UMendment  of  the  BeasAe  to  the  biU  HJt. 
MM,  to  pi<ovtde  for  the  dlapotfliosx  a<  fuads 
appropriated  to  pa^  a  l<%rttTnen».ta  favor  d 
the  Yavapai  ApsAhe  Trlba  In  ladlaa  COalou 
Oommiaslon  dockeU  nwmhettl  Si-*  an*  M- 
P,  <^ru\  tor  other  purpoees,  suteatt  tiais  joint 
statement  In  evplanatlftn  of  tbe  eOect  ot  the 
lanpi«igi  agreed  i^on  by  tbe  maaaget*  and 
recommended  in  the  aooompaaylztg  con- 
ference report.  ^ 


UXVIU- 


-201 6— Part  24 


31980 

>ftM  S«nAt*  Mn*ndm«nt  uitborlSM  tte 
judomant  mon»y  »pportk)n«d  to  tl»»  Payton 
Band  to  b«  vumA  to  pupcbM*  land  »n  Oooo- 
ntoo,  Tav^wl.  N»t»1o.  or  CM1»  Oountt*^  «»» 
th«  UU«  t«k«n  In  th«  nam*  of  th»  Unlt«a 
8t«tM  m  trust  for  th»  P«yw»  BMd.  Tt»« 
UnMldlDMlt  U  not  DMdMl  b*o*M»  HJl.  3S37. 
M  r«oonun«nd«l  by  th«  OommlttM  of  Coo- 
fnvno*.  ••tAbliabM  •  numrrtMtm  foe  tlM 
P»ywm  B«id.  wtth  a  tnMt  tttio  to  tlio  Una 

ttiorvln. 

Watms  N.  AwntAix, 

JAUM  a.  HAI.CT. 
Kt  aDIIDMIMOlf, 
jAMXa  ABOUMKZX, 

John  P  8atxo«, 
8am  OlBW. 
M&ITOB.    LVJAK,     JK., 

Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 
HuniT  M.  Jacxbon. 

QUSNTDt     N.     BXTKOICK. 

Paui.  J.  Pamnin. 

HkmT  BZLLMON. 

Manageri  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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proT*  uay  "h«^"g»  of  plan  with  iMpeot  to  ft 
per  capita  dlatrlbuUon  wtthout  fliat  obtaUH' 
ixjg  tb*  ooncurrenoa  of  tb«  OommlttOM  on 
Starter  and  InsuUr  Affalra  of  tb«  Boum  at 
RopreMntatlTM  and  the  S«mt«. 

Watkx  N.  AarwAix, 
jAioa  A.  Haut. 
Ed  Bomonvaon, 
Jambs  ABOuasBX, 
John  P.  Satiob, 
Sam  Stxxobe, 
MANtm.  LiUJAM,  Ja., 
ilcmoffera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Hm«t  M.  Jackbon, 
Qmumf  N.  BrrmDicK, 
Paul  J.  FAKmiJ. 
HuniT  Bau^oN, 
Jtfano^eri  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  108S8, 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  PUEB- 
LODE  ACOMA 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statetnent  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  10858)  to  provide  for  the 
dlBpodtlon  of  fund*  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de 
Acoma   In  Indian  Claims   Commlsatoi 
docket  No.  2«fl.  and  for  other  purposes: 
OOMVBXNCX  RMoaT   (H.  R«PT.  No.  9»-1483) 
Th«  ooxnmltte*  of  oonferonco  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  yotea   of   tbe   two   Houms  on   the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tbe  bin  (HJl. 
10868)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
tbe  Pueblo  de  Aooma  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mlHlon  docket  numbered  36*,  and  for  other 
purpoaae.   having  met,   after   full   and   free 
oonferenoe.  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  reepectlv©  Houaee  as 

foUows:  . 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment. 

WAYMB  N.  ASFINAIX, 

Jambs  A.  Halst, 
Ed  Bdmondson, 

JAMSB  ABOtnUEEX, 

John  P.  Satlob, 
Sam  Stkxokr, 
Manttel  Lttjan,  Jm., 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
HKHBT  M.  Jackson, 

QUKNTIW  N.  BtJBDlCX, 
PAtJL  J.  PAlfNtN. 

Henbt  Bkixmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  3TAT«Mn«T  of  th»  CoMMrrrKr  or 
Coin^BSMoa 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  tbe  nnnatn  at  tbe  oonferenoe  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  blU,  HJl. 
10868,  ^  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgmmt  In  favor  of 
tbe  Ptieblo  de  Aooma  In  Indian  Olatme  CXxn- 
mlaslen  docket  numbered  aM,  and  for  other 
purpoeea.  submit  tble  Joint  statement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  efreet  of  the  language  agreed 
upon  by  the  manacece  aikd  recommended  in 
til*  aooompanylng  oonferenoe   report. 

Tbe  Senate  amendments  prohibit  a  per 
OHplte  dSstrtbution  of  any  part  of  tbe  Judg- 
ment motwy.  The  amendments  are  unnecee- 
■ary  beoauM  tbe  Tribe  does  not  plan  to  make 
a  per  capita  distribution.  The  Secretary  ot 
tbe  Interior  U  hereby  dbrected  not  to  ap- 


CONPERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  6797, 
JXnXJMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  KICK- 
APOO  INDIANS  OF  KANSAS  AND 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  6797)   to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  In  favor  of  the  Klckapoo  In- 
dians of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims    Commission    dockets   Nos.    316, 
316-A.  317, 145.  193.  and 318: 
COKTBOHCE  Rxpoar   (H.  B«PT.  No.  92-1433) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two    Houses    on    the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
6797)  to  provide  for  the  dlapoeltlon  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  In   favor  of 
the  Klckapoo  Indians  of  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  316.  316-A.  317,  146.  193,  and  318. 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  lU  disagree- 
ment   to    the    amendments    of    the    Senate 
ntunbered  1,  3.  4,  5.  6.  and  7.  and  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  dUagreement  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  2,  aud  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:   In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, Insert  the  following: 

"(a)  Tbe  ftmds  divided  and  credited  un- 
der section  1  of  this  Act,  and  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  Judgment  recovered  by 
the  Klckapoo  Indians  of  Oklahoma  In  docket 
numbered  318.  Including  the  Intereet  there- 
on, after  the  payment  d  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  expenses,   shaU  be   tised   as 
foUows:  76  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
In  equaJ   per  capita  shares   to  each  person 
whose  name  appears  on  or  Is  entitled  to  ap- 
pear on  the  membership  roU  <rf  the  Klcka- 
poo Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  90  per  centum 
shall    be    distributed    in    equal    per    capita 
sharee  to  each  piereon  whoee  name  appears 
on  or  Is  entitled  to  appear  on  the  member- 
ship roll  of  the  Klckapoo  Tribe  of  Kansas. 
If  such  person  was  bom  on  or  prior  to  and 
Is  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 
Waynb  H.  Asptnau-, 
Jambs  A.  Halst, 
Ed  BDMovoeoN. 
Jambs  AvotnuzK, 
John  p.  Satlo«, 
Sam  SnaixK, 
John  N.  Happt   Camp, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Hxkst  M.  Jackbom, 

QtJXNTIN  N.  BOBSXCK. 
PAtn.    J.    PAlfKlM, 

HuntT  Bbllmom. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joan  Statkmimt  o»  th»  OoKMirra  or 

OOHmWCB 

Tbe  managers  on  the  part  o*  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Hooses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  HJl.  6787,  to 
provldto  for  the  disposition  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  Judgments  in  favor  of  the 
Klckapoo  Indians  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
berwi  318,  316-A.  317,  146,  1«,  and  818,  sub- 
mit thU  jotot  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  by 
tbe  managen  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report. 

The  Senate  amendments  provide  for  a  per 
cM>lta  distribution  of  76%  Of  the  Judgment 
funds  by  both  the  Klcki^KJO  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Klckapoo  TYlbe  of  Kansas. 
The  Committee  of  Conference  retained  the 
76%  provision  for  the  Oklahoma  Tribe,  but 
provided  for  a  90%  dlstrlbutlMi  by  the  Kan- 
sas Tribe.  This  corresponds  to  the  wishes  of 
the  two  Tribes. 

Watnx  N.  Aspikall, 
jAUxa  A.  Hauct, 

Ed  E:DMONt>BON, 

Jambs  Abouxbkk, 
John  P.  Satt/ds, 
Sam  Stxusx, 
John  N.  Hafpt  Camp, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Hknxt  M.  Jacksow, 

QOXNTtN     N.     BTTBDICK, 

PAtn.  J.  Fawnin, 
Hbnbt  Bxllmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  3337. 
AUTHORIZINQ  ACQUISITION  OP 
VILLAGE  SITE  FOR  PAYSON  RAND 
OP  YAVAPAI-APACHE  INDIANS 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  3337)  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  village  site  for  the  Payson 
Band  of  Yavapai-Ai>ache  Indians,  and 
for  other  purpoeee: 

CONITKBNCE    REPORT    (H.    IfcPT.    No.    93-1434) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HB. 
3337)  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  a  vil- 
lage site  lor  the  Payson  Band  of  Yavapai- 
Apache  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  sjnendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"That  (a)  a  suitable  site  (or  not  to  ex- 
ceed elghty-flve  acres)  for  a  vlUage  for  the 
Payson  Community  of  "Vlavapal-Apache  In- 
dians shaU  be  selected  in  the  Tonto  National 
Forest  within  QUa  County,  Arizona,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  community,  suoject  to  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Tbe  site  so  selected 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  as  an  Indian  reservation  for 
the  \»se  and  lieneflt  of  th*  Payson  Community 
of  Tavapal-Apeche  Indians 

"(b)  The  Payson  Comyiunlty  of  Yavajxal- 
Apache  Indians  shall  bp  recognized  as  a 
tribe  of  Indians  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act  of  June  18,  1934.  as  amended  (26  VS.C. 
461-479.  relating  to  the  protection  of  Indians 
and  conservation  of  resources) ,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  thereof." 
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And  U»«  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Wathb  N.  Abpimaix, 
Jambs  A.  Hai,bt, 
B>  B»MOMsaoii. 
Jambs  A»oubbbk. 
JOHar  P.  BATi.aa, 
Sam  BxxnBB, 
JOHK  N.  Havpt  Oamv. 
Masiagert  on  tha  Part  of  the  Bouse. 
Hbmit  U.  Jackbow, 
qubmtik  n.  boxdxck, 
Paiji.  j.  Famihw, 

HumT    Bf  iT.MOW. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  SenaU. 

Jonrr  Staibmbnt  or  thb  Oommxttkb  of 

Ooirr^sHCx 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dla- 
tgneOig  votes  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 
aiendment  of  the  SenaU  to  the  bUl  HA 
3337  to  authorise  the  acquisition  oC  a  village 
Bite  tor  the  Yayson  Band  of  Taviq>aU^w€tia 
Uuuans,  and  for  c^her  purposes,  submit  this 
lolnt  statement  In  eiqtlanatlon  of  the  effect 
of  the  language  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  reocmmended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  provides  for  the  se- 
lection of  a  vUlage  site  for  the  Payson  Band 
by  the  leaders  of  the  commimity  "in  oooper- 
atkm  with"  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlouiture,  rather  than 
•subject  to  approval  by"  the  two  Beooretarlae, 
M  provided  In  the  Houae  blU.  The  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  ot 
Conference  restores  the  House  language. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  provides  that  title 
to  the  vlUage  site  will  be  held  by  the  United 
StatM  In  trust  for  the  Payson  Community. 
The  land  Is  declared  to  be  a  new  Indian 
Reservation,  and  the  Payson  Community  U 
reoognlzed  as  an  Indian  Tribe.  The  Houae 
bill  provides  for  a  conveyance  in  fee,  rather 
than  In  trust,  and  doee  not  reoognlse  the 
PaysMi  Band  as  a  Tribe  for  the  purpoees  of 
Federal  Indian  programs.  The  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence accepts  the  Senate  provisions,  exo^^t  for 
the  Senate  provision  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation to  purchase  lieu  lands  to  replace  na- 
tional forest  lands  conveyed  to  the  Indians. 

WAYHX    N.    ASPINALL. 

Jambs  A.  Halxt, 

Ed   filMONDSON, 

Jambs  Aboxtkbxk, 

John  P.  Satlob, 

Sam  Stkioxr, 

John  N.  Happt  Camp. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

Hxnst  M.  Jackson, 

qoxntik  n.  bttbdick, 

Patji.  j.  Paknin. 

hxnbt  bxllmok. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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•Dm  SFSAe:er.  is  there  objectton  to 
the  requeet  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Coloradof 

TtMre  wu  ivo  objectkm. 

Tbe  Smate  amandments  wa<e  con- 
curred in. 

A  moUon  to  reconalder  was  lakl  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  IM, 
DEBIQNATINO  STRATIFIED  PRUI- 
mVE  AREA  A  PAOT  or  THB 
WASHAKIE  WIU3KRNB8B 


JUDGMENT  FUNDS   OP  THE  DELA- 
WARE TRIBE  OF  INDIANS,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  14267)  to 
inrovlde  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  298.  and 
the  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe  of  Weston 
Oklahoma,  et  al..  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  72.  and  for  oth«-  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  tbereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  foUows: 

Page  8.  lioB  IS,  strtiu  out  "90"  and  Inser* 
"90". 

Page  3.  lias  20.  strike  out  "1"  and  tnaert 
•■lO". 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUf  onila  Bobmitted 
the  following  c<»iference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (S.  166)  designat- 
ing the  Stratified  Primitive  Area  as  a 
part  of  the  Washakie  Wilderness,  here- 
tofore known  as  the  South  Absaroka  WQ- 
demess,  Shoshone  Natkxial  Ptorcet.  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  othn-  pur- 
poees: 

CONirBBKCB    RXPOBT    (H.   RBPT.   NO.   0»-1488) 

The  committee  of  oonferenoe  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (8. 108) 
to  designate  the  Stratified  PrlmltlTe  Area  as 
a  part  of  the  WashaUe  WUdMmeea,  heretofore 
Imown  ae  the  South  Absaroka  WlUtameea. 
Shoshone  National  Forest,  In  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purpoees,  having 
okBt,  after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  atul  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Houae  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  bUl,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  foUowe:  In 
Ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the  Houae 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That,  In  accordance  with  subsection  3(b) 
of  the  Wlldemees  Act  of  September  3,  1984 
(78  Stat.  891),  the  area  classified  as  the 
Stratified  Primitive  Area,  with  the  propoeed 
additions  thereto  and  deletions  therefrom, 
comprising  an  area  of  approxlinately  two 
hundred  and  eight  thotisand  acres  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Washakie 
WUdernese — Propoeed,"  dated  June  15,  1987, 
revised  September  12,  1970,  which  is  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  hereby  designated  for 
addition  to  and  as  a  part  of  the  area  hereto- 
fore known  as  the  South  Absaroka  wilder- 
ness, which  Is  hereby  renamed  ae  the  Wa- 
shakie Wlldemees. 

SBC.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  deecrlptlon  ot 
the  Waah&kle  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  tbe  United 
States  Senate  and  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  deecrlptlon  sbaU  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  In  this 
Act:  ProviAed.  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such  le- 
gal description  aod  map  may  be  made. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Stratified  Primitive  Ares  addi- 
tion to  the  Washakie  WUderxMas  shaB  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  WUder- 
ness  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultnpe  in  ae- 
cordance  with  the  provlslone  of  the  Wttder- 
neea  Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that 
Aot  as  wUdemees  areas,  except  that  any  refer- 
ence in  such  provlBlone  to  the  effeotlve  AMe 
of  the  wadernees  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  referenoe  to  the  effective  date  c<"»ils  Act. 
Sac.  4.  Tbe  previous  classmetion  oT  the 
StraUfled  PrlaaSttve  Area  la  hereby  abolished. 
Sac.  6.  (a)  Wl«hln  the  are*  daplctrad  as 
the  Special  Manasament  Unit  on  the  map  re- 
ferred t«  in  section  1  of  this  Aet,  the  Beere- 
t«ry  al  AgrlcuKuze  ebaU  not  pennit  hMtreat- 
Ing  at  timber  or  puiilic  or  private  vetaioulai 
use  <^  any  existing  load,  and  ahaU  not  oon- 
struet  or  permit  the  construction  or  expan- 


sion of  any  road  In  said  Speelal  US— gewnt 
\J>D».  Tbe  Secretary  absll  aMUaMsr  isM 
unit  m  aq^««T<»'—  wttli  the  lew*,  mlaa, 
regulations  rwlattng  to  the  national  fa 
eapeatsOy  to  provide  for  nonreiaciilar  - 
reareatlon  and  may  uoiirtriii*  saali  f« 
aad  take  eooh  maaeuree  as  are  neeeHvyf* 
the  haaltti  and  aalsty  of  tlsltoeeaad  t*  pre- 
teet  the  leeuuroes  of  aald  unit:  FrutMrt. 
Hevwver,  That  this  aeetlon  riiall  not  ataet 
such  vehlonlar  nee  aad  malntenaoM  «(  aalat- 
iBg  roads  as  may  be  neeeeaary  for  the  admtn- 
latntkMi  of  eald  unit  toy  tbe  SaeriMtry  <rf 
Agriooltore. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  in- 
itiate a  oonttnulng  study  of  the  Special  Man- 
agaoaent  Unit  and  at  Ute  end  of  the  five-year 
pertod  following  the  enactment  of  this  aot 
■h^»  reoommend  to  the  Preeldent  and  the 
Oongreas  what  be  conslden  to  be  the  area's 
hlgheet  aad  lieet  pubHo  use. 

(c>  As  aeon  as  practtoable  after  this  Aot 
takee  effect,  the  Oeoretary  of  Agrteulture 
g><*u  file  a  map  and  legal  deecrlptlon  of  the 
ana  leferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  with  the 
Interior  and  Ineutar  Affatn  Oommltteea  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
ReptvaentativeB,  and  such  desailptton  shaU 
have  the  eame  force  and  effect  as  Inehnlsd  In 
this  Act:  ProviAeA,  however,  That  oorteetlons 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
legal  deacr^tloR  and  map  may  be  made. 
TSimni.n  T.  JoHwaoir, 

MOBBB  K.  UtoALL. 
TXNO  RolfCAUO, 

joRK  Kn., 
Srixicaw  P.  Llots, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Aum  Btblx, 
Frank  CHtracH, 
Lex  MxTCAi.r, 
Cuvroaa  P.  HAiraxit. 
Mask  O.  Hattibu). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Statbmbnt  op  tub  Oommittkb  of 

CoirmizKca 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votee  of  the  two  Houeee  on  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  S.  188,  to  des- 
ignate the  Stratified  Primitive  Area  as  a  part 
of    the     Washakie     WUderaeas.    heretofore 
known  as  the  South  Absaroka  WUdemeas, 
Shoehone   National   Forest.   In  the   StaU   of 
Wyoming,   and   for   other   purpoees,   submit 
this  Joint  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  by  the^ 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  aceom^' 
panylng  conference  report. 

Tbe  Rouse  amendment  constated  of  strik- 
ing aE  after  the  enacting  clawae  and  sutMtl- 
tutlng  In  lieu  thereof  new  text  which  varies 
from  the  Sen&U  bill  In  one  significant  way. 
The  Senate  version  designates  an  area  of 
approximately  38 .000  acres,  referred  to  as  the 
miNolr  area,  as  a  Special  Management  Unit 
and  excludes  this  area  from  wlldemees.  but 
provides  epeelal  language  to  guide  its  future 
management.  The  House  amendment  In- 
cluded this  aaea  as  wUdemeea  The  Depart- 
ment of  AgrtotUture  took  the  poaltton  that 
the  DuNolr  area  should  not  be  designated  as 
part  of  the  wilderness,  and  also  opposed  tbe 
special  management  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

Thue.  the  conferees  faced  two  dtotmot  Is- 
suee.  First,  to  determine  whether  the  DuNolr 
unit  qualifies  as  wilderness  under  eectton 
2(e)  o(  the  WUdemees  Aet.  and  secondly , 
wtether  desigaatton  as  wlldemees  Is  tlie  DMist 
desirable  disposition  of  this  aeea. 

T^stimooy  given  the  House  oonunlttee  led 
to  Its  conclusion  that  the  DoMotr  area  la 
quallfled  and  should  be  designated  ae  wlider- 
nasa.  lHa  pteeenne  of  minor  rsanants  of 
early  humaa.  occupancy  In  tha  fonn  of  stab 
roads  and  remains  of  an  old  oaaap.  and  evi- 
dence of  minor  selective  tlmter  harvest  in 
the  area  decades  ago  did  not.  In  the  opinion 
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of  the  House  committee.  dlsqufclUy  the  are*. 
TbM   rrMlTTi-'  at  pMt  biunan   kctlvlty   m 
tha  wM  le  minor  Hid  suparOeba,  Md  U  of  • 
tmwltory  nMw*.  »P»«Uy  le«lln«  ««»«»«  «»• 
iwtonMT*  power,  ot  '^t"'»^  ?*^„.^  ^ 
Tk*  .|jvi|i|f^»M  trare  unable,  on  the  bMW  c( 
inftMiieMrm  tTeM*M'  •*  ^^^  tisut,  to  reaoh 
iiyjSnn    -    irhotber    ttoe    l>o>^^»!?» 
gbMld  b*  laaluded   vitlUn  tbo  WeateU* 
TWlitiiinw  amee,  Um  oonXenM  b^re  ecreed 
t«  Moevt  tbe  Senttte'e  Kngne«»  on  tatOTln 
aoeoM  m*nacMneBt  of  tbl*  ve«  un^U  sucb 
time  M  tbe  Ooogre*  after  fwtber  ooneide**- 
tlon.  makee  a  fliMd  JudfwneBt  on  tbe  ultw 
mate  dlepoeltlon  of  tbJe  Important  •'•a.  In 
order  to  proTlde  tbe  mforaaatlon  on  wtoJeh 
to  bMe  e  anal  dedeton.  tbe  oonfereee  have 
add«l  lancuafle  dlreottn«  tbai  tbe  Seoretary 
of  Agrlimltuie  oonduot  further  studlee  of  tbe 
DuNoir  and  •nmmndln*  M«ea  and  ptoTlde 
nwwnmwnrtattone,  at  tbe  end  erf  Ave  yeM». 
to  the  Prertdent  and  tbe  Oongieae  on  the 
hlobaat  and  beat  uaaof  tbH  area.  Thla  aotton 
pi^dee  tbe  Foreat  Seevtoe  tbe  owKjrtunlty 
to  etudy  In  detail  aU  optJone,  including  wil- 
deroeea,  and  make  reoommendatlone  on  the 

hlgbeatandbeatuaaof  tbeawa.  

In  oomduotmg  tble  etudy.  tbe  oonfereee 
intend  tbat  tbe  a«anoy  provide  for  fuU  pub- 
llo  participation  In  aooordanoe  with  section 
3(c)of  the  Wllderneea  Act.  UntU  Congrees 
bee  acted  further  on  tbe  matter,  tbe  area 
is  to  be  admlnlatared  under  tbe  provleloneol 
Section  5.  wblob  are  intended  to  preeerro  the 
ai«a  in  Ita  preeent  oondltloB  and  proTlde  for 
neoeaaary  protection  and  public  use. 
pf^w.n  T.  Johnson. 
jCoauaK.  Udaix, 

I^SrO  BOMCAUO, 

JohnKti.. 
snoucAN  P.  L1.0TD, 
Mimai;en  on  th»  Part  of  the  House. 

FBAIfX  CKT7VCH, 

UaHstcALr. 
Curromo  P.  Hansen. 
Makk  O.  HAirnxs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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undertake  an  immediate  and  thorougli 
investlgatlfln. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  1M43. 

TECHNOLOGY    AfiSBSSMENT   ACT 

OP  1972 

Mr.  MTU-iER  of  California  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  10243)  to 
esUblish  an  OfBce  of  Technology  As- 
sessment for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  in 
the  Identification  and  consideration  of 
existing  and  pr<*able  impacts  of  tech- 
nological application;  to  amend  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950;  and  for  other  purposes: 


AIR  TRAGEDY  IN  CALIFORNIA 


(Mr  MOS8  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) _^  _. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  in  my  district  in  the  city  erf 
Sacramento  a  plane  crashed  an  takeofi 
into  an  ice  cream  parlor  full  of  small 
chUdren  who  were  there  In  most  In- 
stances for  the  celebration  of  a  birth- 
day. Twenty-two  persons  were  killed  and 
numerous  persons  were  injured. 

The  plane  op«^tln«  at  that  time  was 
an  P-86  Sabrelc*.  privately  owned,  oper- 
ating under  an  experlmaital  license  Is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminla- 

I  have  called  upon  the  FAA  for  an 
immediate  Justification  for  the  Issuance 
of  this  experimental  license  to  operate 
a  milltftry-type  aircraft  by  civilians. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  legitimate  objec- 
tive to  be  achieved  through  the  Issuance 
of  that  type  of  experimental  certifica- 
tion. .. 

I  have,  furthermore,  called  upon  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  tell  me  how 
that  particular  plane,  a  type  not  nor- 
mally available  to  civillana,  was  sold 
through  Canada  and  beoame  operational 
hwe  In  the  United  States.  Uhlaaa  I  re- 
ceive satisfactory  responses.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Intend  to  seek,  the  support  erf  this  House 
in  having  the  appropriate  oommltteeB 


CottrOLZNCK  RKPoar  (H.  Ript.  No. 
93-1486) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendment  of  the  SenaU  to  the  bUl  (H.B. 
10343)  to  establish  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  In 
the  Identification  and  consideration  of  exist- 
ing and  probable  Impacts  of  technological 
application;  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
(erence.  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 

tbe  following :  .,~,«^». 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ^ecn- 
nology    Assessment    Act    of    1972". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PUUP03E 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that: 

(a)  As  technology  continues  to  change  and 
expand  rapidly,    its   applications   are— 

(1)  large  and  growing  in  scale;  and 

(2)  increasmgly  extensive,  pervasive,  and 
critical  in  their  Impact,  beneficial  and 
adverse,  on  the  natural  and  social  envlron- 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that,  to  the 
fuUest  extent  possible,  the  consequences  of 
technological  applications  be  anticipated, 
understood,  and  considered  in  determination 
of  public  policy  on  existing  and  emerging  na- 
tional problems.  ^    ^v,   * 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that: 
(1)  the  Federal  agencies  presently  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  Congress  are  not  de- 
signed to  provide  the  legislative  branch  with 
adequate  and  timely  Information.  Independ- 
ently developed,  relating  to  the  potential  Im- 
pact of  technologlMLl  applications,  and 

(3)  the  present  mecbanlsms  of  the  Con- 
gress do  not  and  are  not  designed  to  provide 
tbe  legUUtlve  branch  with  such  Information. 

(d)  Accordingly.  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to — 

(1)  equip  Itself  wltb  new  and  effective 
mecms  fee  securing  competent,  unbiased  In- 
formation concerning  the  physical,  biolog- 
ical, economic,  social,  and  political  eflectt 
of  such  appllcatloi^;  and 

(2)  utilize  this  Infoitnatlon.  whenever  ap- 
propriate, as  one  factor  In  the  legteUtlve  as- 
sMsment  of  matters  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, pertlcularly  in  those  Instances  where 
the  Federal  Qovernnvent  may  be  called  upon 
to  oonalder  support  for.  or  management  or 
regulation  of.  technological  an^cattons. 

ESTABUSHICKNT    OT    THK    OITICE    OT    TECHNOL- 
OCT    ASSCesKENT 

Sac.  3.  (a)  In  accordance  wHh  the  findings 
and  declaration  of  purpose  In  section  2.  there 
is  hereby  created  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment   (hereinafter    referred    to    as    the 


'Office")   which  shall  be  within  and  respon- 
sible to  the  legislative  bradBh  of  tbe  Oov- 

emment.  ^    ..     „,    ^     , 

(b)  The  Office  shaU  cotMlst  of  a  Technology 
Assessment  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board")  which  shall  formulate  and 
promulgate  the  policies  ot  the  Office,  and  a 
Director  who  shaU  carry  ottt  such  policies 
and  admtalater  the  operations  of  the  Office. 

(c)  The  basic  function  of  the  OfHce  shall 
be  to  provide  early  Indications  of  the  prob- 
able beneficial  and  adverse  Impacts  of  the 
applications  of  technology  and  to  develop 
other  coordinate  information  which  may  as- 
sist tbe  Congress.  In  carrying  out  such  func 
tlon,  tbe  Office  shall: 

(1)  Identify  existing  or  probable  Impacts 
of  technology  or  technologldal  programs; 

(t)  where  possible,  ascertain  cause-and- 
efrect  relationships;  .    ^     ,  _.    . 

(3)  identify  alternative  technological 
methods  of  implementmg  t^jeclflc  programs; 

(4)  Identify  alternative  programs  for 
achlering  requisite  goals; 

(6)  make  estimates  and  comparisons  of  the 
impacts  of  alternative  methods  and  pro- 
grams; .  ^  ^         , 

(6)  present  findings  of  completed  analyses 
to  the  appropriate  legislative  authorities; 

(7)  Identify  areas  where  additional  re- 
search or  data  ooUectlon  IS  required  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  fo»  tbe  aseeesments 
and  eetbnates  deecrlbed  In  pwagrapb  (1) 
through  (6)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(8)  undertake  such  additional  associated 
activities  as  the  appropriate  authorities  speo- 
Ifled  under  subs-jctlon  (d)  may  direct. 

(d)  Asseesment  activities  undertaken  by 
tbe  Office  may  be  Initiated  upon  tbe  request 

of;  _. 

( 1 )  the  chairman  of  any  standing,  special, 
or  select  committee  of  either  House  of  the 
congress,  or  of  any  joint  committee  of  the 
Congress,  acting  for  himself  or  at  the  request 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  or  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  members; 

(2)  the  Board;  or 

(3)  the  Director.  In  consultation  with  tbe 

(e)  Assessments  made  by  tbe  Office.  In- 
cluding information,  surveys,  studies,  re- 
ports, and  findings  related  thereto,  sbaU  be 
made  available  to  the  Initiating  committee  or 
other  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress In  addition,  any  sucb  Information,  sur- 
veys studies,  reports,  and  findings  produced 
by  the  Office  may  be  made  available  to  the 
public  except  where—  .  .  .« 

(1 )  to  do  so  would  violate  security  statutes. 

or  J 

(2)  the  Board  considers  It  necessary  or  ad- 
vUable  to  withhold  sucb  information  In  ac- 
cordance with  one  or  more  of  the  number^ 
paragraphs  in  section  662(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 


TBCHNOLOCT    ASSBSSKKNT    BOABO 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  ahaU  consist  of  thir- 
teen members  as  foUows ; 

(1)  six  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  pre  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
three  from  the  majority  party  and  three  from 
the  minority  party;  d.^_ 

(2)  six  Members  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speakar  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatlves.  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority 
party;  and 

(3)  tbe  Director,  who  »baU  not  be  a  voting 

member.  ^      ^,       ,  ^., 

(b)  Vacancies  In  tbe  membership  of  tne 
Board  sbaU  not  affect  the  power  of  tbe  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions  of 
tbe  Bowtd  and  sbaU  be  flUed  in  tbe  same 
Tnf.pim»  a«  In  tbe  case  of  tba  odglnal  ap- 

polntBsent.  ^   .  . 

(c)  The  Board  abaU  select  a  cbaJnna»  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  Ita  mamben  »» 
tbe  heglT'tiing  of  each  Congreaa.  Tbe  vice 
chftlnnim^t^  aet  In  tfce  place  and  stead  m 
the  "hf*""*^"  in  the  abeence  of  the  chair- 
man. Tbe  chairmanship  and  the  vice  cbalr- 


-,,-- t>ip  abaU  attacnata  batwean  tba  aaiit- 
-t,  and  >tba  Baoae  of  BapsaaantaUvaa  wtth 
aMb  Qi  mural  1^  ebalrman  doxlns  aeob 
twa^manbaw*  Oongreaa  abali  ba  lalwrtad  1^ 

«».  Members  of  tbe  Hbuae  of  Rapraaantatlvsa 
oTthe  Board  from  aaaoD*  their  number  Tbe 
vio,  chairman  during  each  CXmgraas  ahjUl  ba 
Ituma.  in  tbe  sama  mannar  from  tliat  Bousa 
T^ongrees  other  than  the  Houaa  of  Oon- 
im,,  of  which  tba  cbatrman  la  a  Member. 

(d)   The  Board  la  autborlzad  to  att  and 
•lit  at  such  places  and  tlmaa  during  the  aae- 
ZoDM.  reoeaMS.   and   adjonmad   parloda  of 
Oonsnas.  and  upon  a  vote  ot  a  malotlty  of 
li^Bmbers.  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
,rtse  the  attendance  of  such  wltnaaeea  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  p^?era,  and 
(locumenta,  to  admlnlstar  such  oatba  and 
afflnnatlons,  to  take  such  taetlrnxmy.  to  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures,  as  It  deems  advisable.  The 
Board  may  make  such  rulea  reepactlng  Its 
onaniaatlon  and  prooeduree  aa  it  deems  nao- 
MHiy,  eaoept  that  no  reootmnandatloQ  Btaall 
be  iwortad  from  the  Board  unless  a  major- 
ity of  tbe  Board  aasent.  Subpenas  may  be 
laaed  over  the  signature  of  tbe  chairman 
of  the  Board  or  of  any  voting  member  desig- 
nated by  him  or  by  the  Board,  and  may  be 
Mrred  by  such  pereon  or  persons  as  may  be 
designated  by   such   chairman   or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  Board  or  any  voting 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmations to  witnesses. 

DIEECTOB    AND    DEPOTT    DIRECTOm 


SBC.  5.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
six  years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Board. 
He  shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  Ul  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  secUon  6314  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  Act,  the  Director  shaU 
exercise  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Director  may  appomt  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  a  Deputy  Dbwctor 
who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Di- 
rector may  preecHbe  and  who  shall  be  Acting 
Director  during  the  abeenoe  or  Incapacity  of 
the  Director  or  m  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Director.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  681B  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Neither  the  Director  nor  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  engage  in  any  other  buslneee. 
vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of  serv- 
ing as  sucb  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  as 
the  case  may  be;  nor  shall  the  Director  or 
Deputy  Director,  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  hold  any  office  In,  or  act  In  any 
capacity  for,  any  organization,  agency,  or  In- 
stitution with  which  the  Offioe  makes  any 
contract  or  other  arrangement  under  this 
Act.  

AtrrHORiTT  or  THS  omc« 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Th#  Offlee  shall  have  the  author- 
ity, within  the  llmlta  erf  available  appropria- 
tions, to  do  aU  things  neoeeasry  to  carry  out 
the  provlslMis  of  this  Act,  laclodlng,  but 
without  being  limited  to,  the  authority  to— 

(1)  make  fuB  use  of  oompetent  peraonnel 
and  organisations  outalde  tbe  Ofliee,  ptMlc 
or  private,  and  totm  special  ad  hoc  taak  forees 
or  make  other  anaagementa  when  appro- 
priate; 

(2)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  airange- 
tnents  as  may  be  neoeaaary  for  the  conduct 
ot  the  work  of  tbe  CdBoe  with  any  agency  or 
iQstromantallty  c<  the  United  Statea.  wttb 
any  State,  taitttory.  or  pijaaeBBlnn  or  any  po- 
Utlcal  BulidlvM«»  tibereof,  or  wtth  any  par- 
son, firm,  aaaoota^ion.  oocporaitloih  or^d^oa- 
tlonid  loaUtuUoB.  wltb  or  wtfbout  ratm- 
buraeniMat,  wltboufc  perfoRnanoa  of  otbar 
bonda,  and  wltboat  ragard  to  aeotton  870B  of 
the  Bevlaad  Statutea  (41  VS.O.  B) ; 


<g)  mafea   advaaoa,   pL  . 
pgyaantanMeb  rtfata  to  taabnOlocy 
maofe  without  lagard  te  tka  pianlaftaiia  of  aa^ 
uoa  M49  ot  ttoa  Btvlaad  «la«iitae<(Sl  VM^ 

&SB); 

(4)  aeeept  and  utOlaa  tb«  aaerloaa  a<  va|- 
untary  and  unoooipanaatad  peiaonnai 
sary  for  tba  oonduot  of  tba  work  oCtba 
and  provide  tranaportattoa  and  sntaili 
as  sutlirirlnart  by  iautmn  6708  oC  tlttaft. 
United  Stfttaa  CXida.  for  pecaona  aarrlng  with- 
out 'ympfiaatWm ' 

(6)  aoqulre  by  pn»ffhaaa.  laaaa.  loan,  cr 
gift,  and  hold  and  dlepoaa  of  by  lala.  >eaae. 
or  loan,  real  and  peraonal  pnpsaty  od  all 
kinds  neoeasary  for  or  raaultlng  tgmmtb»  aa- 
•rclse  of  autJu>rity  granted  by  thla  Ast:  and 
(«)  praaorlbasuArulaaaBdMaulatkmaaa 
It  deema  neoeaaary  govemkas  tka  opacatkn 
and  organlaatlon  oC  ttia  OOoa. 

(b)  OontraotOTi  and  other  partlaa  enter- 
ing Into  contracts  and  other  arrangemanta 
under  this  seetlon  vrhtch  involve  coats  to  tbe 
Oovernment  shall  mabitmtn  anob  books  and 
related  records  as  win  facllltata  an  effective 
audit  in  such  detail  and  In  such  maimer  as 
SbaU  be  prescribed  by  tba  Offloe.  and  such 
books  and  reoocda  (and  talatad  dooumanta 
and  papers)  shaU  be  avatlabla  to  tbe  OOoe 
and  the  ComptK^Iar  Oaaaral  of  tbe  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  autborlaed  rep- 
resentatives, for  the  purpoee  of  audit  and 
examlnatlnn, 

(c)  The  Office,  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  ShaU  not.  Itaelf.  cverate 
any  laboratories.  pUot  plants,  or  teat 
facUlUaa. 

(d)  The  Offloe  Is  authorized  to  aaoura  di- 
rectly from  any  executive  department  or 
agency  information,  suggestlcma,  estimates 
statlstlca.  and  technloal  aaalatance  for  tbe 
purpoee  of  carrying  oat  Its  funotlona  under 
this  Act.  Each  such  executive  dopartmant  or 
agency  shall  furnish  the  infonnaAlon.  sug- 
gestions, esttmataa.  statlsUoa.  and  taohntnai 
aaalstanoe  directly  to  the  Offloe  upon  Its 
requeat. 

(e)  On  request  of  the  Offlca,  the  head  of 
any  executive  department  or  agency  may 
detail,  with  ot  without  relmbiuaemant,  any 
of  its  personnel  to  assist  tbe  (Dfflce  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Director  shall,  In.  accord anne  with 
such  policies  as  tbe  Board  shall  praaarlba,  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  auch  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  out  tbe 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


oCtba 


ESTASUSHMXNT    OF    THE    TECHNOI.O0T     ASSKSS- 
MEITT  ASVIBOBT  COUWCIL 


Sec.  7.  ^a)  The  Office  shaU  e»t*bUah  a 
Technology  AaseMunent  Advisory  CouncU 
(hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  "CouncU"). 
The  Council  shall  be  compoeed  of  the  follow- 
ing twelve  members: 

(1)  ten  members  from  the  public,  to  be 
i4>pointed  by  the  Etoard.  who  shall  be  persona 
eminent  in  one  or  more  fields  of  tbe  physical, 
biological,  or  social  sciences  or  engineering  or 
experleiused  in  the  administration  of  tech- 
nological actlvltlaa.  or  who  may  be  Judged 
qualified  on  the  basis  of  contributions  made 
to  educational  or  public  actlvlUea: 

(2)  the  Comptroller  Oenazal;  and 

(3)  the  Director  of  tba  Oongreaalooal  Ba« 
search  Seryloe  of  tbe  Library  of  Coograaa. 

(b)  The  Council,  upon  request  by  tbe 
Board,  shall — 

(1)  review  and  make  recommendatlona  to 
the  Bo€tfd  on  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Office  or  on  the  Initiation  thereof  In  aooord- 
ance  with  section  3  (d) : 

(2)  review  and  make  ntrommfiPdMV^*  to 
the  Board  on  tbe  findings  of  any  aaaaasmant 
made  by  or  for  the  Offloe;  and 

(3)  undertake  sucb  additUwial  related 
taaka  aa  tbe  Boacd  may  direct. 

(c)  Tbe  OounaU.  by  xaaKx^ty  ro^ft,  aball 
eleot  from  Ita  membara  appointed  uadar  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  tbia  aacUon  a  Obairman 
and  a  Vice  Obairman.  who  sbaU  aerve  for 


aaab 

ODuacU  may  pnaertba.  in.  tba  i 

^^,4*-.-n    rw  *n  t.>»  ■■■■ejtf  hie; 

tba  Vloa  dbaliaiaii  sImU  aetasdiatwiaa. 

(d)  The  term  of  offloe  of  «aab  maaaber  of 
tba  OoBnotl  appoUsta*  tmdw  anbaanWon  (a) 
(t)  shattbe  f#ar yaaia aaaapt tbat aayauob 
mambar  appointed  to  AM  a  natmof  oocvBrtBg 
prkx  lu  tlia  risptnaSInn  nf  tka  twm  fitr  -^*^ 
his  pnaeossssr  veaa  appotntad  eknU  ba  ap- 
ptHptad  for  tlM  jwaiatodar  of  aaob  taEia.  Ko 
person  shall  be  jifpolnted  a  member  of  tbe 
Council  under  subaaotkn  (a)  (1)  mors  tluui 
twloe.  Ttoma  of  the  members  appointed 
under  subaectlrai  (a)  (1)  shall  ba  atasgerad 
so  aa  to  establlab.  a  rotating  mamharehlp 
aoootdlng  to  sucb  method  aa  the  Boaid  may 
da  viae. 

(e)  (1 )  The  msmben  of  tbe  OounoU  other 
than  thoaa  aK>olntad  vatOm  eobsactlon  (a) 
(I)  aball  receive  no  pay  Xar,thair  aarrioea  as 
memben  of  tbe  Oounoll.  but  shall  be  allowed 
necessary  travel  sxpanam  (or.  In  tba  altema- 
tlve.  mileage  for  use  of  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles and  a  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subslatenoe 
at  not  to  exceed  tba  rata  praserlbed  in  am- 
tlons  5703  and  £704  of  tltte  6.  United  atatee 
Oode).  and  other  neoeaaary  ezpenaee  In- 
curred by  them  in  tbe  pertonnanoe  of  duties 
vested  lb  tbe  Council,  vltbout  rasaid  to  tbe 
provisions  of  subchapter  1  ot  chapter  67 
and  section  5731  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
(?ode,  and  regulations  promulgated  thereun- 
der. 

(2)  The  members  of  tbe  Council  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  shaU  receive  com- 
pensation for  each  day  engaged  In  tbe  actual 
performanoe  of  duties  vested  In  tbe  Coun- 
cU at  rataa  of  pay  not  In  exceas  of  tbe  daily 
equivalent  of  the  bJgheet  rate  of  baalc  pay 
set  forth  In  the  Oeneral  Schedule  of  section 
5833(a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Coda,  and 
In  addition  shall  be  relmbutsed  for  travel, 
subelrtenee.  and  other  neoeaaary  e^ensee  In 
the  Tnann^tr  provided  fOT  otbcT  zBemberB  erf 
the  Council  under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. 

unuzATXOM  or  tbs  usaaaT  or  coMsaiae 
Sac.  8.  (a)  To  carry  out  tbe  objaotlvee  of 
this  Act.  tbe  Ubrarlaoi  of  Otxigreaa  U  author- 
ized to  make  available  to  tbe  Offloo  sueb 
services  and  oeslatanoe  of  tba  Congressional 
Research  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
feasible. 

(b)  Such  services  and  aaslstance  made 
available  to  the  Office  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  all  of  the  sarrlces  and  aaslst- 
ance which  the  Ooagreeetonal  Research  Serv- 
loe  Is  otbertrlae  authorised  to  provide  to  the 
Ooncress. 

(0)  Nothing  in  this  aeoUoa  sbaU  alter  or 
modify  any  eervleee  or  responelhllttilea.  otber 
than,  tboaa  perfonnad  for  tke  Ofitoe.  which 
tbe  Oongreastonal  Raaeaaab  Banrloe  under 
law  perfonns  for  or  on  bebaU  of  tbe  Oon- 
grees.  Tbe  Ubiadaa  Is.  however,  autbwiasd 
to  eetabllab  within  the  Ooiigreastnnal  Be* 
search  Senrtoe  sucb  addlttooal  dlvtaloos. 
groups,  or  otbar  oeganlratilnnal  entitles  aa 
may  be  neoeaaary  to  cany  out  tbe  ptupoee 
oC  thla  .Act. 

(d)  Servloes  and  aaslstance  made  available 
to  the  Offloe  by  the  Oongreasional  Reeearch 
Service  In  aooordanoe  with  this  section  may 
be  provided  wltb  or  without  reimbursement 
from  funde  of  tba  Qfltoa.  aa  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 


trrxuxanoM  ov  tscb  cmtaauj.  Accouirruro 


8(c.  9.  (a)  Ftnanotal  and  administrative 
servlcee  (laclndtt^  tboaa  related  to  budget- 
log,  aooovatlng.  ftrawrtal  repoiMng,  person- 
nel, and  procuren»ent)  and  such  other  serv- 
icea^a  may  beapproprlaaaabatt  ba  previded 
the  Offlee  by  tba  Oeneral  ^Araaooatlng  Offloe. 

(b)  eueb  earvieea  and  ■silatsars  tw  the 
Offloe  SbaU  UtoluAa.  botiMlka  UnKad  to, 
•U  of  tba  eervloea  awl  sasirtfsBae  wblob  the 
Oaneral  Accounting  Offloe  U  otbarwlae  au- 
thorized to  provide  to  the  Oongreea. 
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(c)  Nothing  In  thU  asctlon  abaU  nlUt  or 
modUy  Mty  aMvlom  or  rwponittbmtlM,  Q«liar 
tban  tboM  pertonaMl  for  tb»  OOcw.  wbldt 
ttx*  QmamnX  Acoouiitlna  OOoc  uQd«r  law 
partonna  for  or  on  boteU  of  Ui«  «»>«»»•  ^, 

{A)  SarrtoM  »nd  ■■rtrtiiTi^  mMto  *v»Uw>t» 
to  theOao*  by  tho  OmDmni  Aooounttng  0«o» 
In  aoeonlknoo  with  this  Mctloa  m»y  b*  pro- 
vUhMI  with  or  wlttaout  raUnbuzMmont  from 
fund*  of  tb*  Oflco.  m  mvm^  upon  by  the 
Boanl  and  tb*  GomptroUor  OanBrml. 

OOOUOf  ATION    WITH   TH»  IfATIOMAL   SdmCai 
VUUMII*nON 

Sac  10.  (»)  Tba  Offloa  shaU  in»lnt»ln  a 
continuing  lUlaon  with  the  Natlonml  Science 
Vbun«t»tlon  with  reapoct  to — 

(1)  grsnta  and  contracta  farmulated  or 
activated  by  the  Fonndatlon  which  are  for 
purpoaea  of  technology  aaaaaamant;  and 

(2)  the  promotion  of  coordination  in  area* 
of  technology  a^Mannent.  and  the  avoidance 
of  nnneceaaary  duplication  or  overlapping  at 
raaeareh  actlvltlea  In  the  development  of 
twjhnologT  uaBBBiment  twdinlques  and  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1980.  aa  amended  (42 
tTJBC.  18ea(b)).  la  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 

"(b)    The    Wmndatlon    U    airthorlzed    to 
Initiate   and  support   q>eelflo   sclentlflo  ac- 
tlvltlea In  oonnectlon  with  maUera  relating 
to  International  cooperation,  national  secu- 
rity, and  the  effects  of  sdentlflc  appllcfttlona 
upon  society  by  malOng  contracta  or  other 
arrangementa  (including  grant*,  loana,  and 
other  fonna  of  aaalatanoe)  for  the  conduct  of 
■uch  activities.  When  Initiated  or  supported 
pursuant  to  requests  made  by  any  other  Ped- 
mX   department   or   agency,   including   the 
Oflloe  of  Technology  Aaaeaament,  such  activi- 
ties shall  be  flnanoed  whenever  feasible  from 
funds  transferred  to  the  Foundation  by  the 
requeatlng  official  aa  provided  in  section  14 
(g)    and  any  such  actlvltlea  shaU  be  unclaa- 
smed  and  shall  be  Identlfled  by  the  Founda- 
tion aa  being  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  tkpproprlate  oAdal." 

AMinrAL  hfoit 
3«c   11.  The  Oflloe  sbaU  submit  to  the  Con- 
greaa  an  annual  report  which  shaU  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  an  evaluation  of  tech- 
nology aaaeaement  technlquea  and  Identlflcft- 
tlon,    inaofar   as   may   be   fesislble.    erf   tech- 
nological areas  and  programs  requiring  fu- 
ture analysla.  Such  report  shaU  be  submitted 
not  later  than  March  16  of  each  year. 
ArraovBiATKum 
Sk.  12.  (a)  To  enable  tba  ome*  to  carry 
out  Ita  powers  and  dutlea,  there  la  bmttoj 
authorlaed  to  be  approprtated  to  the  Office, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treaaury  not  other- 
wlaa  approprtated,  not  to  ezo*«l  •6XX)0,000  in 
ttw  aggregate  for  the  two  flaoal  years  ending 
June  30.  187S.  and  June  30,  1974,  and  there- 
after such  suma  as  may  be  neoeeaary. 

(b)  ApproprlaUona  made  puiauant  to  the 
authority  provtdad  In  suba«>Uon   (a)   shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
suoh  period  or  periods  aa  may  be  ^edfled  In 
the  Act  making  aoch  approprlattons. 
And  the  Senata  agree  to  the  same. 
QxoBox  P.  Mn.i.nt, 
JoBir  W.  D*vis, 

Crajuss  a.  MosBxa. 

MAavn*  L.  BacR. 
MaruigeTs  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

HowAMB  W.  Gannon. 

Boaxar  C.  BTan, 
Manofftn  on  the  Pmrt  of  the  Senate. 

JoxMT  Bx«Aia*TO«T  9nxna3KT  or  tk« 

Oomm  laa  ccf  Ouii  paas  i  int 

■me  mMU««n  on  ttM  part  of  tha  Bouse 

and  tha  aaoaM  at  the  oonf  arano*  on  the  dla- 

agNrtng    I  ulna   of  the   two  Rouaee   mi   ttie 

it  Of  the  Senate  to  tha  Mil  (HH. 


10348)  to  eatabllab  an  Ofllce  of  Techncdogy 
Aaaaaamant  for  the  Oongraaa  aa  an  aid  in  the 
IdMitlfleatloB  and  oonaldaratlon  of  exlattng 
and  probable  impacta  of  tecbncdoglcal 
applloatloB;  to  amend  tha  National  Science 
FoundaUon  Act  of  1960;  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea, aubmlt  the  followlhg  Joint  statement 
to  the  Houae  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
tha  managera  and  recommended  in  the 
acoompanylng  conference  report; 

The  amendment  of  tha  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  In  the  Houae 
bUl  and  substituted  new  language.  The  C3om- 
mlttee  of  Conference  a^*ed  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  with  certain  amendmenta 
and  stipulations  proposed  by  the  conferees. 
The  substantive  changee  made  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  together  with  further 
amendments  and  modifications  by  the  'Oom- 
mlttee  of  Conference,  are  as  follows: 

aXCTTON    2 

Language   in  the  Declaration  of  Purpoee 
was  altered  slightly  for  olarlflcatlon.  No  sub- 
stantive changes  were  made. 
sKcnoN   3 
With  regard  to  the  Initiation  of  assessment 
activities  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA) .  the  House  bill  authorized  such 
initiation  (1)   by  the  chairman  of  Congres- 
sional committees  acting  for  themselves,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  or  (2) 
by  the  Technology  Assessment   Board    (The 
Board).  The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
the  Director  of  the  Office  to  take  similar 
action,  but  only  in  consultation  with  the 
Board.  In  this,  the  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the   House    concurred,    believing    that    the 
Director  wlU  be  in  a  particularly  favorable 
position  to  ascertain  the  need   for  certain 
asseesments  well  In  advance  of  the  time  when 
they  become  critical  Issues  the  Congress  must 
face,  "nils  factor  of  timing  was  considered  by 
the  conferees  to  be  of  marked  Importance. 
The  Houae  bill  stipulated  that  all  assess- 
ments and  findings  of  the  Office  should  even- 
tually be  made  available  to  the  public  except 
where  national  sectinty  or  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  might  be  violated.  The  Sen- 
ate sunendment  placed  this  decision  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  on  the  groimds  that 
the  Congressional  conunltteee  for  whom  the 
Bsaeesments    were    made    conceivably    wotUd 
need  the  option  of  whsdher  or  not  to  publish. 
The  House  conferees  concurred. 


SECTION    4 

The   make-up   of   the   Technology   Assess- 
ment Board  in  the  House  bill  consisted  of  10 
members  of  Congress.  6  from  each  House,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepreoentatlves  and  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  3  from  the  majority  party 
and  2  from  the  minority  party.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  the  Board  consist 
of  13  members,  6  from  each  House  ^pointed 
aa  previously  deocrlbad,  3  from  the  majority 
party  and  3  from  the  minority  party.  The 
Senate  amendment  aiao  added  the  Director  of 
the  Office   as   a   nou-votlng   member  of   the 
Board.   The   Houae    conferees    agreed.   Since 
the  OTA  Is  Intended  to  be  an  independent 
office  within  the  Leglalatlve  Branch  designed 
to  serve  all  committees  and  ail  members,  the 
make-up  of  the  policy-making  board  should 
be  bipartisan.  The  addition  of  the  Director 
will  guarantee  that  he  Is  privy  to  all  Board 
actions  without  permitting  him  to  share  in 
the  making  of  policy  for  the  OTA. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  routine 
provision  empowering  the  Board  to  jit  and 
act  at  such  places  and  times  as  are  ordinar- 
ily authorteed  the  various  committees  of  the 
CongreoB.  It  also  authorized  the  Board,  but 
only  the  Bosird,  to  subpena  witnesses  and 
materials  upon  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  Board  membars.  House  confereea  rec- 
ommended that  Bubpenaa  should  not  be  is- 
sued over  the  slgnattire  at  anyone  who  is  not 


a  voting  member  of  the  Board.  This  aetloa 
was  designed  to  aasui*  that  tb*  subpena  po«>> 
er  could  not  be  tranaf arradl  t*  tha  Dlraetorar 
any  person  not  an  elected  mambar  of  Oob. 
greas.  The  Senate  confers la  ooncvrrad  in  tba 
Hoxiae  position. 

saonew  s 

The  House  bill  authoriaed  the  pay  level 
for  the  Dlrecttw  of  the  Office  at  Level  II  of  ths 
Executive  Schedule  and  tha  pay  level  of  ths 
Deputy  Director  at  Level  HI  of  the  Executive 
Schedule.  The  Senate  amendment  lowered 
these  scalea  for  the  Director  to  Level  m 
(MO  000)  and  for  the  Deputy  Director  to 
Level  IV  ($38,000) .  The  Managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  concurred  with  this  amend- 
ment since  the  original  levels  would  have 
placed  the  Director  on  the  same  pay  scale  as 
members  of  Congress,  who  are  the  employer! 
of  the  Director  and  his  staff. 

SSCTION    6 

In  the  House  bill,  provisions  oonotmlng 
audit  of  partlae  entering  Into  contracta  wttb 
tha  Office  and  the  seourtng  of  Informattoa 
from  execuUve  departmenta  were  daaarlbad 
aa  functions  of  the  Director.  The  Senate 
amendment  piaoed  thas*  functions  uadtr 
the  Office  aa  a  whole.  Tha  Houae  oonfwaw 
concurred  In  this  change. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  clavM 
authorizing  the  head  of  any  exacuUve  de- 
partment or  agency  to  provide  personnri 
assistance  to  tha  OTA  In  tha  event  of  suoh 
need.  The  House  conferee*  concurred  In  this 
addition. 

The  House  blU  provided  that  OTA  em- 
ployees be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  TltJa 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing  ap. 
polntments  in  the  competitive  service.  cUi- 
slflcatlon,  and  pay  rates.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment deleted  this  section  on  the  groundi 
that  these  provisions  ot  the  Code  do  not 
apply  to  employees  of  the  Oongreea.  Tha 
House  conferees  concurred  in  this  view.  The 
intent  of  the  conference  Is  to  have  OTA 
staff  considered  as  Congressional   Staff. 

SBCTION    7 

The  Senate  amendment  establlah«d  a  new 
Technology  Assessment  Advisory  CouncU  In 
order  to  assist  the  Board.  It  was  oonsldeMd 
that   such    a   CouncU,    composed   largely  « 
members  of  the  pubUc,  was  eaaentlal  slaee 
the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  Houae  had  elimi- 
nated any  public  members  from  the  Board 
Itself.  The  CouncU,  which  is  compoaed  of  10 
member*  from  the  public  who  are  salaotsd 
by  th*  Boaid.  plus  tha  Oomptrrtlar  Om- 
eral  and  the  mrectw  of  the  OongrMilnnM 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Ooogie* 
would  undertake  reviews  and  reoommonda- 
tlona  concerning  OTA  actlvltlaa,  under  tM 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Managers  on  the  part  ot  the  Hooas 
concurred  In  the  need  for  the  CouncU,  but 
reoommended  that  the  CouncU  should  lito 
be  empowered  to  undertake  such  mditloMl 
related  tasks  as  the  Board  might  direct.  In 
this,  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
agreed. 

SXCTXOM  8 
The  Senate  amendment  eliminated  * 
number  of  specLflo  aervlcoa  to  be  provided  by 
the  Congreeslonal  Beaearoh  Service  of  »• 
Library  oC  Congress  which  th*  Houae  om 
bad  included.  Th*  Managers  on  th*  part  a 
the  House  concurred  In  this  change,  sta* 
the  language  delated  Uujwaed  detailed  frmo- 
tlona  on  the  Ooiigraailnnil  Beaearoh  Servtoe 
which  shotUd  be  left  to  tha  discretion  « 
the  Board. 

SaCTION    9 

The  House  Act  Bp*aUl*d  that  o«rtain  sup- 
portliw  an^loaa  be  pmMieA  to  the  OTA  by 
tha  Oeneral  Accounting  Offlc*  upon  agr**| 
skent  between  th*  OamptioUa»  Cteneiai  sad 
the  Board.  Th*  aanate  aownrtmen*  added  ■ 
clause  authmiaing  We  OotaptroUer  Oananl 
to  estabBata  wMhlh  OAO  soch  addfttonal  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  and  oeeanlaattonal  enttt«aa  •• 


Bi^t  be  conald*r«l   neoaaaary  In  carrying 
out  thU  function. 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae  rac- 
-JJ^i^nded  the  deletion  of  thla  clauaa.  WhUa 
simUar  language  had  been  approved  by  the 
House  to  regard  to  service*  to  be  provided  by 
the  CJongreaslonal  B*8*areh  Service.  Houae 
conferees  pointed  out  that  the  Oongraaatonal 
Maearai  Sarvtoe  provld**  aarvloaa  exdualva- 
1,  to  the  Oongraaa  whtt*  th*  f  tinctlooa  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  are  much  broad- 
er Therefore,  the  Inclusion  of  the  addlttonal 
authority  with  regard  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  might  go  beyond  the  intent 
of  the  Act.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  concurred  with  the  Houae  view. 
sscnoN  10 

No  change  was  made  In  this  section.  How- 
ever the  conferees  en^haslze  that  the  lan- 
guage m  this  Act  amending  the  National  Sci- 
ence Jtoundatlon  Act  of  1980,  as  aniended, 
which  Is  designed  to  stimulate  liaison  be- 
tween the  OTA  and  the  National  Sclenoe 
Foundation,  Is  not  Intended  to  restrict  the 
discretion  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  support 
programs  requested  by  either  the  OTA  or 
other  agencies. 

SECTION    11 

No  change  other  than  minor  rephrasing 
aimed  at  clarlllcatlon. 

sxcnoN  1* 

The  House  bUl  provided  authorization  for 
the  OTA  not  to  exceed  $6  million  In  the  ag- 
gregate for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974.  The 
Senate  amendment  foUowed  this  provision 
but  provided  for  continuing  authorization 
alter  that  time.  The  Managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  concurred  In  the  Senate 
Amendment. 

House  conferees  considered  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  require  authorization  each  year 
for  any  entity  within  the  Legislative  Braivch. 
To  do  so  could  mean  a  considerable  delay  In 
moving  the  annual  Legislative  Appropria- 
tion Act  through  the  Congress.  The  imposi- 
tion of  such  a  burden,  which  does  not  pres- 
ently exist,  on  the  appropriation  process  for 
the  Legislative  Branch,  has  therefore  been 
avoided. 

BBCTIOW    18 

The  House  bUl  contained  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  an  effective  date.  The  Senate 
amendment  added  a  new  section  which 
would  have  made  the  Act  effective  and  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  Board  man- 
datory within  60  days  of  the  final  approval  of 
the  Act. 

Managers  on  the  part  ot  the  House  dla- 
agieed  with  this  section.  Since  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  passage  of  this  Act  wUl  occur 
near  the  end  of  the  92nd  Congrees,  deletion 
of  this  section  provides  for  flexibility  ot  tim- 
ing In  the  appointment  of  Members  to  the 
Board  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reMntatlves  and  the  President  Pro  Tempcm 
of  the  Senate  as  provided  In  Section  4  of  the 
Act.  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  con- 
curred with  the  House  position  and  this  sec- 
tion was  deleted. 

OBOaOX   P.   liXLLXM., 

John  W.  Davis, 
Eaxle  Cabxul, 
Charles  A.  Moskkb, 
Masvin  L.  Ebch. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
HowAXD  W.  Cannon, 
ROBEBT  C.  Bthd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


25,  1972.  to  file  the  conference  report  on 
S.  2770,  tb«  Water  Pollutloa  Qxtktei  Act 
AmendmentB  of  1972. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requast  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Ibere  was  no  otijectlaa. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CX^MUTTTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  PILE  REPORT 
ON  FEDERAL  AID  HJOHWAY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  hare  until  midnight 
Monday,  September  25,  1972,  to  file  the 
report  on  H.R.  16656,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  and  Highway  Safety  Act 
Amendments  of  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  all«ff*d  ImpH'^ft"'^"*  of  the  Oeoeni 
Ooaventlon  cooceming  these  prisonns 
of  war.  I  request  the  Secretary  to  releaae 
these  individuals  through  clTillan  cten- 
nels. 

These  claims  about  the  Oeneva  Con- 
vention are  without  merit  as  a  mattar  of 
law,  but  more  criticaUy  they  will  in  all 
probability  render  it  extremely  dlfflcult 
to  have  further  efforts  to  release  our 
prisoners  of  war  from  Hanoi. 


PRO-  OR  ANTI-CONS121VATION? 

(Mr.  BIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
extending  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  con- 
fusion created  by  Field  and  Stream 
magazine  when  a  recent  issue  of  that 
publication  purported  to  catalog  Con- 
gressmen as  being  proconservation  or 
anticonservation.  The  ratings  given 
Members  by  Field  and  Stream  contain  so 
many  surprises  that  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment — little  of  it  favor- 
able— on  Capitol  Hill.  The  measures  on 
which  Flrid  and  Stream  based  its  ratings 
are  even  more  surprising.  Iliey  comprise 
measures  which  have  little  aasociatlon 
with  ctHisenratlon  and  left  out  most  of 
those  which  are  considered  by  Members 
of  Congress  to  be  key  consen'ation  meas- 
ures. I  trust  that  my  comments  may  htip 
to  bring  this  situation  into  truer 
perspective. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMl'lTKK  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  WATER  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
have  until  midnight  Monday,  September 


SOVUTT  WHEAT  DEAL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  house  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's newspapers  the  American  people 
got  another  glimpse  of  the  "messy"  So- 
viet wheat  deaL 

FV)ur  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat 
were  sold  to  the  Soviets  at  about  $1.63 
per  bushel — most  of  which  was  pur- 
chased by  exporters  at  $1.25-»1.35  per 
bushel — a  handy  profit  ot  about  33  cent* 
per  bushel  times  400  milUon,  or  $132 
million. 

In  addition,  the  exporters  got  aa  ex- 
port subsidy  of  between  14  cents  to  47 
cents  per  bushel,  averaging  31  cents  per 
bushel  the  subsidy  totals  $124  milUoa. 
The  combined  profit  on  this  deal  could 
reach  $256  million. 

The  grating  insult  occurs  in  the  efforts  . 
of  the  exporters  to  qualify  for  treatment 
as  DISC  corporations  and  avoid  inccone 
taxes  on  these  fat  profits. 

This  transaction  and  the  manipula- 
tions which  surround  it  are  vivid  evidence 
of  the  incredible  degree  of  sdflsh  influ- 
ence on  public  decisions.  Our  task  is  to 
bring  the  details  into  the  open — so  that 
the  taxpayers  can  estimate  their  cott. 


RELEASE  OF  AMERICAN  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 

(Mr.  DRINAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
American  prisMiers  of  war  hopefully  will 
be  leaving  Hanoi  very  shortly.  These  are 
the  first  three  prisoners  of  war  to  be 
released  in  over  3  years.  These  gentle- 
men have  made  it  known  in  writing  to 
the  President  that  th«r  desire  to  re<«m 
immediately  to  their  families  and  not 
to  be  recommitted  to  military  authorities. 
I  think  this  request  Is  a  reasonable  one 
and  should  be  granted. 

Apparently  the  UJ3.  military  authori- 
ties desire  to  assume  total  custody  of 
these  ladlTlduals  for  an  unspecified  per- 
iod of  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon 
the  Preeid«ttt,  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship, not  to  Interpose  military  pressures 
Ml  these  men  as  they  are  being  released. 
I  also  call  upon  the  Secretwr  of  De- 
fense not  to  reiterate  his  claims  about 


COST  OP  PACELIPTINa  THE 
SPEAKER'S   LOUNGE 

(Mr.   GROSS   asked   and   was   given 
permlssiOQ  to  euidrees  the  House  for  1- 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ' 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
fog  lifted  this  morning  and  TiBiblUty  be- 
came almost  unlimited,  lo  and  b^iold 
there  were  the  cost  figures  for  the  face- 
lifting that  was  recently  given  to  the 
Speaker's  lounge,  otherwise  known  to 
s(Hne  as  the  retiring  room. 

According  to  the  Clerk's  OfBce,  the 
p^od  furniture — what  i>erlod  is  uncer- 
tain— cost  $65,750,  the  window  draperies 
$21,715,  and  the  specially  woven  75-by-9 
rug,  with  its  ankle  deep  tuft,  cost  $31,950. 

Acconiing  to  the  Ardilteetls  Offlce,  the 
crystal  chandeliers  coet  another  $44,862 
or  a  minimal  grand  totid  of  $168,977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  effectlTely 
doom  for  the  foreseeable  future  any  fur- 
ther conversation  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives about  a  limitation  on  spending. 


APPOINTMEBrr  OP  CONraRE&B  ON 
a  3507,  DEVELOPMENT  OP  LAND 
AND  WATER  RESOURCES  OP  THE 
NATION'S  COASTAL  ZONES 


Mr.    LENNON.    Mr.   SpeaAur.    I    adc 

unanimous  consent  to   take  from  the 
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Speaker's  table  the  bill  (8.  3507)  to  es- 
tablish a  naUonal  policy  and  develop  a 
national  program  for  the  maiiageinent, 
beneficial  use,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment at  the  Und  and  water  reeourcee  of 
the  Nation's  coaatal  Eones.  and  for  other 
purpoeee,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  requested 

by  the  Senate^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  North 
Carolina?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  coiferees:  Messrs. 

QAIXATZ,     LSNWON,     DOWNINO,     MOSBZX. 

and  P«HY. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clei^  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.C. 
September  22,  1972. 
Hon.  Cabl  Klxkmt, 
The  Speaker,  Houae  of  Representativea. 

DEAm  M«.  SrEAKiai:  I  bAve  the  bonor  to 
tr»n«nlt  herewith  a  swUed  envelop*  from 
the  Whlt«  HouM,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Offlce  at  10:20  »Ji.  on  FWday.  3#pt«iib«r  23, 
1072,  and  aald  to  contain  a  measage  from  the 
Prealdent  tranamltUng  to  the  Congreas  a  pro- 
poeal  for  participation  by  the  United  Statea 
Government  In  the  1974  Intwmatlonal  Expo- 
sition on  Ecology  and  the  Knvlronment  to  be 
held  m  Spokane.  Waahlngton,  In  1974. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jenninos. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.   Ratmond   COIXET. 


I  have  determined  that  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  this  exposition  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  I  fiily  support  the 
Secretary's  plan  for  such  participatioii. 
In  essence,  this  plan  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  pavilion.  The 
pavilion  has  been  conceived  and  devel- 
oped with  a  view  to  maximizing  residual 
use  benefits  to  the  Federal  Gkivemment 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  exposition. 

Congressional  authorlaation  is  required 
as  a  prerequisite  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  a  Federally  recognized  do- 
mestic-international exposition.  Legisla- 
tion is  also  required  in  order  to  establish 
the  other  authorities  necessary  to  effect 
the  proposed  participation,  as  well  as  to 
authorize  appropriations.  The  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  this  plan  are 
estimated  at  $11.5  millian. 

I  urge  that  the  appropriate  legislation, 
which  I  am  transmitting  herewith,  be 
given  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Th«  Whiti  House. 


PARTICIPATION  HY  THE  U.S.  OOV- 
BRNMENT  IN  THE  1974  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITION  ON  ECOLOGY 
AND     THE     ENVIRONMENT— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE    UNITED    STATES     (H.    DOC. 
NO.  92-368) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;   which  was  read 
and.  together  wth  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, rrferred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Afllatrs  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  mustrations: 

To  the  Conores*  of  the  United  StaUs: 
Pursuant  to  SecUon  3  of  Public  Law 
91-269,  I  am  herewith  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  a  proposal  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
1974  International  Exposition  on  Ecology 
and   the   Knvlronment   to   be   held    at 
Spokane.  Washington.  This  proposal  in- 
cludes a  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  oooperatlon  with  other 
interested  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  accordance 
with  Section  3(c)  of  the  referenced  law. 
On  October  15, 1971, 1  advised  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Commerce  that  the 
Spokane  exposition  warranted  Federal 
recognition  in  aooordance  with  Section 
2(a)  of  Public  L*w  91-269.  On  November 
24,  1971,  npcm.  request  of  the  United 
States,  the  Bureau  of  International  B!x- 
posttions  in  Pftrts,  by  unanimous  vote, 
officially  recognlwd  the  event  as  a  Spe- 
cial Cfttegonr  exposition. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HR.  16754,  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

Mr.  COLMER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1132,  Rept.  No.  92- 
1437) .  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Rts.  1132 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
6  of  Rule  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  coaistderatlon  of  the 
bUl  (B.S..  16764)  making  appropriations  for 
mUltary  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  aU  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 


The  bill  wsis  passed  by  the  House 
some  time  ago  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  subsequently  and  is  now  in  con- 
ference. 

This  rule  simply  makei  in  order  the 
consideration  of  that  bill,  clause  6,  rule 
XXI,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
£Uid  waives  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  because  of  lack  of  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
CsOifomia  (.Mr.  Smith)  is  recognized. 

cMr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
attempting  to  hrip  the  House  expedite 
its  work  with  the  hope  that  we  will  fin- 
ish up  and  be  able  to  adjourn  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

This  rule,  House  Resolution  1132, 
waives  the  3-day  rule  which  is  clause  6 
rule  XXI,  and  also  waives  all  points  of 
order  because,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  the  authorization 
is  not  final.  Both  bodies  have  passed  the 
bill,  but  it  is  still  in  conference. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
this  morning  that  the  conferees  have 
agreed  on  all  items  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  one  which  is  the  Trident 
submarine. 

I  am  also  informed  that  there  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  over  and  above  any- 
thing authorized  and  the  Trident  matter 
is  not  in  it. 

The  only  other  matters  that  are  in  it 
are  those  that  passed  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  are  in  agreement  in  the  confer- 
ence report  which  should  reach  us  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1132  so  that  we  may 
proceed  with  consideration  of  House  Res- 
olution 16754,  the  military  construction 
bill. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  SpesJter,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  1132  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CHerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 1132? 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof— 
the  House  agreed  to  consider  House  Res- 
olution 1132. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  »Mr.  Colkxr)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Smith),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  resolution 
and  I  shall  treat  it  as  such. 

The  resolution  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  the  military  construction 
bill.  HR.  16754. 

The  rule  would  provide  for  the  waiving 
of  points  of  order,  and  particularly  of 
the  3 -day  rule  because  of  the  lack  of 
authorization. 


coMMrrrxx    on    Rtn:.KS — pwiimwuoN    to 

FII.B     SXPOBTB 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenMn  from  Mls- 
sissiwji? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  what  the  Committee  on 
Rules  might  contemplate  filing  by  mid- 
night tonight?  Does  this  include  that 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  acted, 
or  plans  to  act  on  during  this  remaining 
day  of  their  terminal  activity,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  I  understood  the  first 
part  of  the  gentleman's  question  which 
Is — what  bills  we  propose  to  file  during 
the  day?  In  response  to  that,  the  bills  are: 
HJl.  16645,  the  so-caJled  Elsenhower 
Memorial  Bicentennial  Center  C^vic  Cen- 
ter. HJl.  1121— the  Gateway  National 
Seashore  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  House  Joint  Resolution 

1227 — ^the   SALT   agreement   with   the 
Senate  amendments   to  be   considered 
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hopefully  today,  if  the  two-thirds  vote  is 

°''SfHALL.  Mr.  Speakw.  I  thank  the 
eentleman  for  his  rwponse.  IM  me 
Dbrase  the  latter  part  of  my  first  ques- 
tton  another  way.  in  the  hope  that  per- 
haps  we  can  have  a  good  «««tto«  »' 
themlnds,  as  we  so  oft«»  do.  Is  it  con- 
templated that  the  Committee  on  R^ 
would  further  meet  today  and  possibly 
add  to  this  list  if  your  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  Is  granted? 

Mr  COLMER.  I  am  sorry.  There  is 
conversation  going  on  here,  and  I  did  not 
hear  that  question. 

Does  the  gentleman  want  to  know 
whether  the  committee  proposes  to  meet 
further  today  ?  Was  that  his  request? 

Mr  HALL.  And  submit  the  results  of 
their  actions  over  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr  COLMER.  It  is  not  the  purposes  at 
least 'presently  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  meet  today.  It  meets  tomorrow 
on  certain  other  bills.  Does  that  answer 
the  genUeman's  question?         ^^  ,    ^ 

Mr    HALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   that   does 
answer  my  question,  and  I  appreciate  the 
DOsiUon  the  gentlMnan  is  in  with  the 
iMidershlp  and  with  the  pressure  of  the 
various    committee    chairmen,    to    say 
nothing  of  the  various  monbers  pets.  I 
would  simply  point  out  that  it  does  no 
good  to  object  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  take  up  at  any  time  the  con- 
tinuing   approprlatlooa     bill,     in     one 
5-minute  period  of  our  session,  and  then 
in  the  next  grant  authority  to  file  any 
rule  untU  midnight  tonight  that  the 
committee  might  hear  during  the  bal- 
.    ance  of  the  day.  The  genUeman  has 
answered  my  question. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Very  welL 
Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  know  this. 
Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  when  he  said  they 
are  going  to  meet  tomorrow,  which  I  be- 
Ueve  Is  the  regular  meeting  day,  to  take 
up  any  additional  bihs  that  have  been 
filed  by  midnight  tonight  which  he  an- 
nounced here  last  week  is  the  cutoff  date, 
except  for  rare  emergencies? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Let  me  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  at 
the  present  moment  I  have  not  seen  the 
additional  bills  that  have  been  reported. 
There  is  no  intention,  therefore,  to  have 
such  a  hearing  tomorrow  on  such  bills. 
However,  tentatively  the  program  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules  tomorrow  is  to  hear 
the  housing  bill  on  application  for  a 
rule,  and  also  the  potato  bill  that  we  have 
been  hearing  considerable  about. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sattrlcaUy  glad  that 
bill  got  in  before  the  emtt^ency  clause 
was  involved,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement.  I  know  that 
potatoes  are  not  an  emergency  except 
in  time  of  famine.  But  anyway  I  am  glad 
they  are  getting  that  bill  In.  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  gentlenutn's  request. 
Mr.   COLMEB.   Mr.   Speaker,   if   the 

gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  COUfER.  Thare  was  one  bill  I 
did  not  mention,  and  that  is  a  reclama- 
tion bill  out  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  do  not  have 
the  number  at  the  moment. 
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Mr.  HALXi.  Is  it  listed  on  this  week's 
program? 
Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  having  trouUe 

hearing. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  listed  on  this  week's 
intended  program— the  reclamation  Mil? 

Mr.  CX5LMER.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
its  programing  position  on  the  floor;  but 
it  will  be  heard  on  application  for  a 

rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  und«stand  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi  to 
say  that  he  is  asking  permission  to  have 
imtu  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  rule  on 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  $66  million  conven- 
tion center  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
when  the  District  of  Columbia  does  not 
even  have  the  money  to  pay  its  school 
teachers  emy  kind  of  salary  increase  and 
they  are  on  strike? 

Mr,  COURIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sptmse  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  I  would  say  that  Is  one  of  the  bills 
that  was  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee this  morning  and  it  is  the  intention 
to  file  that  today  under  the  imanhnous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  find  almost  incredible  that  clear- 
ance would  be  given  on  a  bill  which 
would  be  ofl«:ed  to  construct  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Otdumbia  a  $65  million  conven- 
tion center,  witii  an  initial  $14  million 
in  Federal  funds,  when  on  every  hand 
this  same  EHstrict  government  pleads 
poverty.  This  tops  them  all. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speiiker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  and  in  view 
of  the  statement  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I 
hope  after  consultation  we  can  bring  up 
the  continuing  appropriations  resolution, 
without  adding  to  the  gentleman's  bur- 
dais,  and  in  the  interest  of  expediting 
the  business  of  the  Congress.  This  would 
be  provisional  of  coarse  upon  the  gen- 
tleman "holding  the  line"  on  a  plethora 
of  requests  for  rules  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 
Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  gfeeak- 
er.  before  the  gentleman  moves  the  pre- 
vious question,  I  yield  myself  such  addi- 
tional time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  SpmJcer,  I  tl^nk  I  made  a  mis- 
statement in  the  presentation  of  this 
resolution  when  I  said  there  was  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  Trident.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  some  planning  numey  in  it 
for  the  Trident  but  I  am  advised  now 
that  it  is  dependent  upon  what  the  au- 
thorization conference  oomes  out  wUh. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Snaa)  would  make 
a  statement  which  sets  f  Mth  the  correct 
situation. 

Mr.  SIKBB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BMUTH.  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Fl<Hlda. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  plan- 
ning money.  $13  mllUoo.  caxriad  In  thla 
bUl  for  the  Trldeni  prograoL  It  Is  pUor 
ning  monay  aivd  Una  item  autiioclBattoa 
for  it  Is  not  required.  Planning  for  mUl* 
tary  oooBtructioa  is  pwrntanently  au- 
thorised under  31  UB.C.  723.  There  U 
also  in  the  biU  $3.5  mlUlfan  f or  initial 
construction,  prisoarlly  land  acgutattlon. 
That  is  Ut»  item  whioh  accoadlag  to.  our 
inXormatlon  is  still  in  disagreement  In 
the  conference.  It  is  my  undaastandlng 
that  if  it  should  not  be  aatterlsed  It 
could  not  be  spent  for  the^Ttldent  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  avallabla  for  repro- 
grsflung,  for  other  action,  if  the  Defense 
Department  wen  to  come  back  to  the 
Congress  for  that. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleataa's  esplana- 
tk>n.  I  would  not  in  any  way  want  to 
mislead  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  <Ut$lz^ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Ur.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Sswaker,  I  thank  thie 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  to  me  so  there  will  not  be  any  mis- 
understanding with  respect  to  the  reply 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
MlKissitvi.  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall)  .  There  are  bUla,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  some  of  them  are  listed 
on  the  whip  notice  for  this  week,  that 
are  subject  to  rules  being  granted  that 
are  very  important  hills.  I  would  not 
want  the  Racoes  to  Indicate  1^  genkle- 
man's  reply  was  an  exclusive  reply.  For 
instance,  the  highway  bill  Is  coosidesed 
a  must  bill.  The  debt  oeUlng  llmttafeloa. 
of  course,  is  a  must  bill,  and  there  may 
very  well  be  others.  I  woold  Ifte  for  the 
Rbcoro  to  show  thai. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  majority  leader,  permit  me 
to  repeat  I  had  some  dlfftcnlty  a  noeaent 
ago  because  of  colloquies  arcHiod  here  In 
understanding  the  import  of  the  gentle- 
man's question,  but  certainly  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  answer  and  I  do  not 
t.Viin>r  the  RccoBs  will  show  that  I  said 
that  was  the  exclusive  caiendac  in  any 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact  if  the  majority 
leader  and  other  mterested  Members  will 
refer  to  the  letter  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee instructed  me  to  send  out  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  commltteee, 
there  was  a  deadline  set  for  tonight  on 
the  propoeltion  of  recelvlDg  appUeattooa 
for  new  legislatKxx. 

The  only  exception  to  that  would  be 
matters  of  great  urgency  and  of  genuine 
emergoxcy  nature.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  fc^ow  that  out  in  a  faithful  manner. 
That  does  not  exclude  the  debt  limit, 
which  I  understand  is  a  matter  of  emv- 
goicy.  So  far  as  the  highway  bill  is  con- 
cerned. I  understand  that  we  will  receive 
that  by  mldodkght,  and  if  not  then,  it  Is 
a  questlOD  of  whether  or  not  that  is  as 
anergency. 

Mr.  BOGOfi.  Mr.  Speaker.  let  me  say 
that  the  chairman  and  the  memban  ct 
the  Rules  Committee  have  been  most 
cooperative  with  the  leadership.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
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hu  been  Inrr— g*  to  lonii*  tbe  mraH' 
Bblllty  ot  metitm  aSA  hoiutnx  lor  the 
ffcwiut—  of  lower  Inoome  erIliXirt  peraon- 
mLI^  bM  bMU  Mi  Item  of  pwrtleular 
need  beenue  thaw  young  P«»Pl«.  "»«[ 
of  wliom  tev«  famlllfls,  are  no«  aUottM 
for  oB-bMe  family  liouain*.  Sertou» 
huttohlp  bfta  resulted. 

ThU  emphaste  on  family  housing  bas 
been  a  Long  time  in  coming  but  it  now 
is  here.  More  and  more  there  ia  a  reallza- 
Uon  that  miUtary  families  at  aU  levels 
am  have  a  right  to  live  in  aecepUble.  at- 
traoUve.  dean  and  modem  housing.  A 
happy  family  is  important  to  a  strong 
military  otsaalwtlon  and  good  housing 
hfrtim  to  Insure  happy  families. 

In  temiB  of  the  construction  which 
this  biU  wiU  aUow  to  support  of  family 
housing,  adequate  bachelor  qiiarters  and 
faclUtles  modernization,  we  feel  another 
great  step  forward  has  bee^J^^  *^'J 
that  eficiency  and  morale  will  beneni 
aecosdlnftly. 

Xhoie  of  us  who  have  a  part  to  play 
in  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  family 
housing  are  pl»sed  at  the  progreM  which 

hae  been  made  in  recent  yean.  In  196», 
DsDitrtment  of  Defense  housing  requests 
totaled  only  about  2,000.  This  year's  re- 
Quorta  total  nearly  13,000  housing  units. 
^)prx3xlmately  $220  million  of  prior 
year  money  in  military  oonstructtori  and 
f^ly  housing  is  appUed  to  the  fiscal 
vear  1*14  program.  This  helps  to  msure 
substantial  increases  in  family  housing 
construcUon.  from  9.862  units  approved 
to  flsoai  year  1972  bo  11^38  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  Utowlse.  we  h»»e  allowed  increases 
reauestad  for  improvements  and  for 
matotenance  of  family  housing.  We  have 
kept  the  level  of  family  housing  minor 
construction  at  that  approved  last  year, 
which  represenU  an  increase  over  the 

For  bachelor  housing,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  $164  million  over  last  year. 
Most  of  this  Is  to  the  Army's  program. 
The  r«naindwf  of  this  tocrease  is  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  Army  this  year  ha* 
initiated  a  very  vigorous,  and  I  thliiii 
very  much  needed,  program  to  update 
both  its  family  housing  and  barracks 
facUiaee.  I  Imow  that  to  the  past  they 
have  reeogniaod  the  need  to  replace  their 
World  War  I  barracks.  They  also  have 
much  the  largert  fauoaily  housing  short- 
age of  any  of  three  aervices. 

In  part,  this  is  due  to  the  great  change 
to  foroe  levels  to  which  the  Army  is  sub- 
jected. In  timea  of  emergency  it  escalates 
mere  rapidly  and  to  a  higher  level  than 
any  of  the  other  services,  but  it  also 
soflers  pereentegewlee  the  greatest  re- 
ducttons  whim  normal  times  approach. 
ThJ»  makes  it  dlffltnUt  to  plan  meaning- 
ful constructton  programs  on  instella- 
tlans  which  will  be  permanenL 

The  Seeretary  of  the  Army  discussed  at 
length  wiih  us  the  Army's  needs  for  an 
ad«i)iiate  houstog  program  and  the 
^upyii^^pj  of  achieving  it.  Their  most 
^]P>;tTT^lgfciR  goal  is  to  acGomplisb  much  of 
the  needdd  replacement  In  the  next  5 
years  to  10  years.  In  any  case,  there  re- 
mains a  requirement  for  substantial 
amounts  to  be  spent  to  this  area  for  many 
years. 

There  are  substantial  appropriations 
to  the  bill   for  pollution   control — $155 
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million,  an  increase  of  $26  million  over 
last  year.   This   largely   will   bring  the 
servicea  mto  compliance  with  standards 
as  they  existed  to  1970,  as  specified  by 
Executive  Order  11507.  Obviously,  there 
will  be  tocreaslng  requirements  for  ex- 
penditures as  tighter  standards  are  set. 
There   are   sizable   tocreases   allowed 
for  the  Navi'.  Although  the  Navy  does  not 
have  a  big  tocrease  for  bachelor  houstog 
or  family  houstog  this  year— they  have 
had   substantial   program   increases   in 
each  of  these  areas  for  the  last  2  years—- 
there  are  a  great  many  types  of  faclli- 
Ues  for  which  they  have  requested  and 
for  which  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing tocreases.  Some  of  these  are  to  im- 
glamorous  areas  such  as  opdattog  water, 
electrical  power,  or  steam  utilities,  thtogs 
which  must  eventually  be  done. 

Others  are  related  to  new  morale  pro- 
grams such  as  the  cold  iron  program 
which  will  allow  more  ships  to  shut  off 
their  powerplants  while  to  port.  This  al- 
lows more  efdcient  repair  of  the  ships 
and  allows  the  men  more  time  with  their 
families  or  for  off-duty  activities  whUe 
the  ships  are  in  port.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  the  Navy  is  hopeful  of  initiattog 
fl»8t  phases  of  construction  in  support 
of  Tridents— such  as  land  acquisition. 
And  as  I  stated,  this  wiU  depend  in  part 
on  the  Senate  conferees  on  the  author- 
izing bill.  In  any  case,  we  have  included 
$13  milUon  to  allow  plarmmg  which  does 
not  require  auUiorization  and  $3.5  mil- 
Uon for  initial  construction.      ^   ,     ^^ 

We  have  allowed  increased  fundtog 
which  was  authorized  for  Reserve  fa- 
cilities to  allow  the  Reserves  to  better 
house  and  matotato  their  new  equipment 
and  their  people.  The  status  of  the  Re- 
serves Is  quite  critical  at  this  time.  Force 
levels  are  dropping.  "Hie  pressiire  of  the 
draft  is  off  and  this  has  removed  one  of 
the  principal  tocentlvea  for  yoimg  mm 
to  enlist  to  the  Reserve  components.  By 
upgrading  facilities,  we  hope  to  improve 
the  desirability  of  service  to  the  Re- 
serves. 

For  years  the  committee  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  overconcentratlcn  of 
defense  activlttes  to  the  Washington 
ai«a.  Understandably  everyone  wants  to 
be  as  close  to  the  throne  as  possible,  so 
there  Is  a  strong  trend  to  move  com- 
mands and  people  toto  or  near  the  Capi- 
tal. The  merchants  like  this.  It  gives 
them  bustoess.  The  news  media  enjoy 
additional  advertlstog.  ConsequenUy  our 
efforts  to  decentralize  do  not  arouse 
enthusiasm. 

However,  it  doee  not  make  sense  to 
continue  to  add  to  the  congestion  which 
Ifl  becomtog  so  very  pronounced  around 
the  Nation's  Capital.  In  these  days  of 
instant  commimication  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  various  military  actlvtUes 
to  be  side  by  side  with  the  parent  com- 
mand It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
this  concentration  of  military  activities 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  adds  to  its  vulner- 
ability as  a  target  to  the  event  of  war. 

The  oommittee's  aflorts  have  been 
suceesslnl  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the 
OfBce  of  the  BecreUry  of  Defense  has 
said  that  no  lees  than  2  milUon  square 
feet  of  administrative  space  currently 
occupied  in  Washington  will  be  re- 
located. The  total  of  such  administrative 


space  to  and  around  WasMngtoo  is  23 
million  square  feet.  So  this  is  orfy  a 
begtaning.  The  committee  is  disturbed 
by  long  delays  to  compiling  lists  for  re- 
location. It  was  to  be  marte  public  by 
mid-May  of  this  year  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  aimnounced.  We  expect  more  posi- 
tive efforts  to  this  area. 

There  continues  to  be  speculation  on 
base  closures.  This  was  discussed  to  some 
extent  when  the  authorization  bill  for 
military  construction  was  on  the  floor. 
Our  subcommittee  makes  a  very  careful 
and  studied  effort  to  stay  abreast  of  this 
situation.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtato  ac- 
tual lists  of  anticipated  closures  because 
such  lists  have  not  been  compiled.  Rumor 
not  withstanding. 

There  is  speculation  that  there  wiU  be 
base  closures  after  the  election  and  In 
my  opinion  this  will  happen.  Mr. 
McGovEBN  Is  bastog  his  campaign  to  part 
on  reductions  to  military  strength.  Mr. 
Nixon  is  under  constant  pressure  to 
divert  money  for  defense  to  domestic 
requirements.  Base  closures  elimmate 
considerable  costs.  There  will  taevltably 
be  screenings  to  determtoe  if  there  are 
bases  which  can  be  elimtoated. 

The  committee  always  queries  service 
witnesses  exhaustably  to  an  effort  to 
spot  weak  bases  which  are  more  likely 
to  be  on  closure  lists.  We  take  toto  con- 
sideration aU  the  facts  that  are  given  to 
us  when  we  approve  the  llsttogs  of  proj- 
ects which  are  before  you.  Those  in- 
cluded to  this  bill  are  at  bases  for  which 
the  committee  has  been  assured  there 
WiU  be  a  long-time  requirement  and  we 
are  told  by  witnesses  that  there  are  no 
construction  items  to  this  bill  at  bases 
which  are  Ukely  to  be  closed. 

In  simunary,  I  beUeve  the  committee 
has  done  a  prudent  job  to  looking  at  the 
program  this  year.  We  have  made  cuts, 
but  we  have  sought  to  avoid  crippling  the 
Services'  constrxxction  programs  or  slow- 
ing their  efforts  to  meet  the  chaUenges 
posed  by  the  termtoation  of  induction. 
Finally,  let  me  express  my  very  great 
appreciation  to  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  constant  untiring 
efforts  to  develop  a  good  bUl.  They  have 
been  loyal  and  hard  working.  I  have 
never  found  a  group  that  is  more  coop- 
erative, more  willing  to  devote  fuU  effort 
to  the  oommittee's  responsibiUties.  My 
appreciation  must  also  be  extended  to  the 
staff  members  for  they  have  done  a  very, 
very  fine  job,  all  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SIKES.  I  yieid  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentiemsm  from  Florida,  for 
j-ielding. 

I  note  with  mterest  the  toformatlon 
contatoed  to  the  report  on  pages  11.  12, 
and  13,  concerning  the  closing— perhaps 
I  sliould  say  "prospective"  cloetog— oi 
miUtwT  installations. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
keeping  a  close  eye  on  this  and  say  that 
I  would  hope  it  wiU  conttoue  to  do  so. 
I  thtok  the  genUeman  knows  that  I  have 
raised  the  question  a  number  of  times 
in  the  past  few  years  apd  was  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Packard  when  he  left  the  Department  of 
Defense,  his  statement  being  to  the  effect 
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that  it  was  one  of  the  disappototments 
of  his  time  to  tt»  Pentagon  that  be  had 
not  been  aide  to  briag  alSwit  the  okxto* 
of  more  unneeded  nriMtwy  mstatiiittena. 

I  certainly  hope  that  by  nmxt  ^ft^r 
there  wiU  be  mow  doetoge  f or  <*v«ou*jr, 
to  view  of  all  the  pubHelly  ttiat  haa  bean 
given  and  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Packard  when  he  left  the  Pentagon,  thare 
is  room  for  ecfflsomy  in  this  are«  to  the 
military  establishment. 

Mr.  SIKE».  As  my  dlsttngfatsted  irieod 
Itnows,  there  have  been  a  sBbstantial 
number  of  base  doeuree  o*er  the  past 
few  years.  As  I  stated  to  my  own  re- 
marts,  I  anticipate  that  there  may  be 
additional    cloetogs    after    the   coming 

Mr.  OROSS.  Yes.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  and  I  awxreciated  them. 
Will  the  gentieman  indulge  me  for  a 
moment  on  a  questioa  concerning  com- 
munity impact  assistance  as  it  is  set  forth 
on  page  6  of  the  report?  Does  community 
impeujt  assistance  take  tote  considera- 
tion so-caUed  Impacted  school  aldt 

Mr.  SIKBB.  Yes.  If  the  gentieman  wlU 
yield,  it  doee  take  that  money  toto  con- 
sideration. The  Safeguard  impact  needs 
for  which  we  have  previously  appropri- 
ated fvmds  to  this  biU  are  for  comm\mi- 
ties  which  are  seriously  affected  and  for 
which  there  is  no  more  money  available 
under  the  regular  programs.  Thejr  are 
generally  smaU  communities  which  are 
greatly  affected,  by  the  Baleguard  con- 
struction program.  They  have,  very  sim- 
ply, been  imable  to  cope  with  the  require- 
ments for  additional  community  services. 
The   appropriations   provided   by   this 
committee   hwetofore   have   covered   a 
rather  broad  spectrum  of  such  h^p.  not 
duplicattog  that  which  has  already  been 
taken  care  of  to  the  HEW  and  other  bills. 
Stoce  there  has  been  a  significant  change 
in  the  Safeguard  program  the  commu- 
nity assistance  funds  appropriated  for 
Grand  Porks  are  substantially  all  that 
wlU  be  required.  Itiere  can  be  some  re- 
coupmoit  of  funds  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  other  places  and  which  wiU  not 
be  used  because  of  the  cutback  to  the 
Safeguard  program  at  those  locations. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  the  $17  mimon  fig- 
ure is  the  amount  that  was  appropriated 
in  prior  years? 
Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  covers  only  misdle 
sites.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Now  I  understand. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Itiey  are  the  onee  that 
have  the  serious  problems.  No  other  sites 
are  tocluded. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlonan 
from  Callfoimia. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUf omia.  I  thank 
the  g«iUanan  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  omtacted  by  several  orga- 
nizations and  todividuals  as  it  relates  to 
the  proposal  affecting  the  depot  airermf t 
overhaul  f  aciUty  at  McCltilan  Air  Force 
Base  at  Sacramento,  Calif.  TtMte  was 
an  item  to  the  budget  for  the  depot 
orertiaul  facility  calling  for  an  amount 
of  $7,798,000.  As  I  miderstand  it.  that 
was  deleted.  I  would  Itlee  to  bare  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  give  me 
an  explanation  of  the  reaeooa  why  It  was 


deleted  and  if  it  was  merely  set  aside 
f  or  oomMeration  «t  a  lata*  >da*ai  booaaaa 
this  g«Ber«^faeHil(ri»tt»Alr<MM»dapot 
overtuml  faetUtsr,  aadif  urevra  fletag  W 
star  abteaat  of  the  otUK-  feareeteMkh- 
manta  threuitwiit  the  DMtei  latea, 
natarally  we  ItKn  to  baive  tm  «»da*ed 
f  acdHty  to  meet  the  odet  <rf  oar  open^^' 
hero  tr  we  are  going  to  be  oompettttve 
with  the  other  bases. 

Mr.  SIKEB.  Let  me  commeml  nay  dis- 
ttoguWied  friend  for  tOa  Interest  in  tMa 
base.  Of  eourse,  it  is  a  very  legitimate 
totereflt. 

The  coimnittee  did  give  very  carnal 
consMteration  to  the  project  It  was  not 
eliminated  per  se.  We  do  not  ^Imlnate 
projeeto.  We  def«  projecte  for  wtaloh  we 
feel  there  is  not  adequate  sappyt  or 
justification.  I  assure  him  we  weat  Into 
this  case  very  carefnBy.  We  reaUae  it 
does  have  considerable  support.  Never- 
theleee,  it  is  not,  in  our  oi^idoa,  one  that 
has  had  sufficient  justlflcatien.  Thecon- 
mittee  has  an  open  mind.  If  addfUonid 
more  effective  argmnente  are  presented 
by  the  Air  Poto©  to  connection  wl«h  this 
and  other  itena  related  to  these  ofthis 
biU,  the  committee  win  certidngy  take 
those  toto  consideration  at  e^  later  time. 
I  yield  to  my  distiagoisbed  ecdleegue 
on  the  eubccwomittee. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  to  the  explanaticm  by  the 
chairman  relative  to  this  question.  IB  the 
committee's  hearings  cm  page  46tf,  Mr. 
Snuas  asked  of  Colonel  Murrow: 

Oan  yea  oonttntM  to  oparaM  la  tlM  tmimt- 
Ing  faelUtlM? 

Oolooal  BfnBiDw.  Tes.  sir.  we  oaa  ooo- 
tlnas  to  opetats  in.  eUating  ftoimf  boa  at 
a  T«ry  inaOetaat  aoA  lUMOonomloal  levaL 


However,  the  c<»nimttee  fomad  that 
this  project  would  have  added  an  addi- 
tional 100.000  square  feet  of  space  above 
that  cinrentty  to  use.  We  could  iu>t 
justify  that  amomit  of  addltiooal  Evaoe 
for  matotenance. 

They  are  able  to  operate  and  the  sav- 
ings that  the  Air  Force  had  origtaally 
assumed  were  oversteted.  TTie  tovesti- 
gatton  staff  of  the  committee  looked  toto 
this.  The  Air  Force  estimated  a  savings 
investment  of  ratio  of  2.55  whereas  the 
tovestigative  staff  noted  that  this  was 
only  1.82.  The  investment  would  have 
been  amortized  over  a  7 -year  period. 
We  felt  it  was  ^ot  warranted  at  this 
time  to  llg^  of  the  fact  that  they  could 
still  use  theextettog  facility. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Itie  gentieman  is  very 
liripful.  and  I  appreciate  his  assistaxice. 

Itte  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  aa>ired. 

Mr.  SIKEB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  mtoutes. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlwan  yield? 

Mr.  SIKB8. 1  yield  to  the  dlBtlngidshed 

gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  QONVdJB^  Mr.  Chalnaan,  X 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
very  important  ifluboomaaittee  for  TfeM- 
ing  me  this  time,  and  I  wish  to  coBgraia- 
late  the  gentleman  and  fall  eoBeettiee 
for  a  very  exo^ent  }ob  doaeirndBr  what 
I  Imow  te  be  adverse  cuad  dUBeiflt  con- 
ditions. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  rise  to  ask  one 
siupie  <iinstion  concendBg  the  ndaeOoB 

III  iiiieiinaHiinnf  ni'  ii   ■  '  — ' — ""^ 
HHiuttlie  inereaaed^rfU- 
wlCh"tii» 'VankM    .. 
patmiDg  ttie  AUMtto: 
tMi  to  aay  way  )eepardt»»«ar 
dtfenaet  ^  J:^ 

Mr.  SIKBB.  The  aWmlnattnn  oCttie 
Safeguard  sites  doee  add  to  the  dMBcirtty 
of  ^feaibig  our' country.  Mk-tlKta 
aaa  pert -of  the  BAI/r  taHca 

aad'v>e^iB  the  OoiiiMiWM  <m    ..     . 
tii»M  bad  no  choice  bii»«e  oeBS«M8«»  ttie 

agreemente  «ul  to  the  aetlow-  tattn  1b 
the  authorliatioa  btD. 

lif.  GONZAXfZ.  I  would  Ute  to  pimt 
out  for  the  att«itlon  of  my  coUeaguea 
tHat  the  dtttlngalBhed  ohalmha,  the  gen- 
tleman fl>om  PHiriaa  (Mr.  SflOBa)  Has 
been  very  outep<rfcen  and  verj'  clear  feci 
^g^at  he  has  said,  and  I  regret  very  mach 
that  his  voice,  pHie4toat  of  «»e-lfl*eeod 
Uufaeated  Mendel  Rivers  were  not  Itt- 
tMied  to  as  much  ee  I  wish  ttey  had 
been. 

M».  SIKEB.  Ut.  Chairraatt,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  from  Texas.  The  gentie- 
man has  toadied  on  sottiettitog  tbat  is 
extremely  tmportani.  and  to  the  very 
limited  time  I  have  left  let  me  remind 
my^eeOMgoee  to  the  committee  of  the 
Whtde  tHat  ItliBs  bees  only  a  few  short 
daysetdce  Rnssten  pienee  were  found  to 
be  paitrolling  our  coast  out  ot  bases  in 
Cuba.  That  is  something  which  reqairee 
our  careful  thomJit.  We  know  Roasian 
stdmerlBee  have  been  active  to  Carib- 
bean waters.  Now  their  airplanes  are 
operattcv  out  of  OUba.  Yee,  there  is 
danger  to  Amerlea's  security  In  what  is 
taSdng  ];4eee— seriooB  danger. 

liBttne  spell  out  what  actually  hap- 
pened 1*  the  recent  Incident  of  Rtiarian 
aircraft  flytog  to  rfoee  proximity  to  tbe 
eastern  oeast  of  the  United  States.  We 
Inve  long  toown  aboot  the  tiiree*  from 
FNBslan  submarines  off  our  coast;  Now 
there  are  Russtan  aircraft  vrtiieh  con- 
stifate  a  threat  of  danger  to  our  cities 
aadow  defeoee  eetabllshmenta.  TMs 
^uattoD  certalzdy  sfaecdd  elert  us  to  the 
cohtlBTxlng  need  for  «d  adeqaateahr  de- 
f«nseferee  and  to  weakneeeee  wWdi  wffl 
result  frron  the  SAUT  talks  IteriUtions. 
Pot  the  benefit  of  the  House,  let  me 
relate  the  actual  facte  o#  the  fllgbte  of 
R«ts8ten  fdrcraft  tioag  our  coast. 

On  5  and  ©  September  t»72,  four  Sov- 
iet TU-«6I>— Bear— long-range  recon- 
naissance fdrcraft  arrived  in  Cuba. 

This  type  aircraft  is  aesigned  to  Sov- 
iet Naval  Aviation  and  cannot  carry 
weapons,  rnielr  mlssiaSi  is  primatny  re- 
conDalxsttnce  but:  with  a  caraWlfty  to 
pass  Jtarceting  data. 

Tbaiy  were  picked  up  iabouod  by 
NORAD'a  areeBlADd,  loetand.  United 
TTinadfrm  radar  link. 

On  9  and  11  September  IMS.  two  U 
these  Bear  D  alreralt  eadk  flaw  round 
robta  12-lMar  luieaialamnnw  mtaaians 
fran  Joae  Marti  inteetiaHmiUAttport 

lHaae  aircraft  w««  traeied  by  4lie 

radar  site  at  Key  Weet  V*.r^'  ^ 

tote  from  the  T3S3.  FOrfi^tel^fcter- 
oepted  and  escorted  theB%.  tbelrnpnnc- 

.:  lohni  tojyil 
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iBttSP  to  the  Atlantic  ooact  waa  about  160 
aratloal  milea  east  of  Cape  Hattaraa. 

The  aircraft  undoutatadly  made  the 
loos  fU^t  from  RuBlaa  baaee  aeroM  the 
pater  ioe  oap  aU  tiM  way  to  Cuba.  PX9' 
aamataly  wltbout  refueling.  Tbey  bave 
been  serviced  from  a  Cuban  baae  and 
pi«Bumabl7  thlB  Is  the  Joae  lOurtl  Air 
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TlM  algnlflcant  thine  la  that  the 
SovlMa  now  are  praotldng  worldwide 
dwlovaMDt  of  mlUtary  aircraft  and  that 
the  SoTtota  are  plaelns  special  mnpha^n 
on  Cuba  and  their  plans  both  for  bases 
for  aircraft  and  for  submarines. 

llr.  OONZAZiBZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Tbe  CBMBMAS.  The  time  of  tha 
gentleman  from  Fknida  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 

require  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah,  a 

very  able  member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MoKAY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 

chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriations  bill 
recommended  by  the  committee  rep- 
resoits  a  sound  compromise.  We  have 
been  responsive  to  the  need  to  reduce 
apendlng.  We  have  deferred  ocmstructlan 
projects  about  which  there  was  any 
doubt  In  our  minds  as  to  their  need  or 
their  long-term  usefulness.  I  wish  that 
all  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  received  the  same  exhaus- 
tive review  by  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  which  these  projects  do. 

The  appropriations  bill  recommends 
doUar  reductions  totaling  $247,060,000. 
However,  the  committee  was  able  to  re- 
ciHiture  1166,000,000  of  the  $805,000,000 
appropriated  for  Safeguard  in  previous 
q«<Ri  years.  This  allowed  us  to  reduce 
the  new  money  for  military  construction. 
Army,  by  that  amoiuat.  So,  our  actual  cut. 
with  respect  to  Individual  projects,  was 
$82,600,000.  This  is  on  top  of  the  sizable 
cuts  which  the  authorization  aot  Is  ex- 
pected to  make  In  this  year's  program. 
We  expect  the  reduction  as  a  result  of 
our  action  and  that  on  the  authorising 
bill  to  be  $382,709,000  or  14  percent  of 
the  revised  budipst  request. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  military  persoimel 
even  If  money  is  tight  We  must  mod- 
ernise much  of  our  essential  mainte- 
nance and  operating  plant  if  we  expect 
the  military  servicw  to  operate  in  an 
efdclent  and  effective  manner  in  the 
coming  years.  So  we  have  to  balsjace  the 
Inveetment  we  make  today  against  the 
savings  we  hope  to  make  tomorrow.  In- 
cidentally, the  committee's  investigation 
staff  did  a  series  of  excellent  studies  In 
DdB  area,  'niese  are  printed  in  our  hear- 
iKgB.  They  should  result  in  better  cost 
analyses  of  construction  projects  by  the 
mllltafy  departments. 

W«  have  mtnrlded  what  we  Mi  were 
the  eeseBtial  modernization  projects  and 
people  ottentad  projects.  We  have  al- 
lowed a  substantial  Increase  in  oonsttnc- 
tiata  over  lais^  near'a  level.  The  increase 
of  lUMMlOOO-shasm  In  the  report  table 
doW'Jxot  Witt  the  wlKde  story.,  because 
them  are  a^eguard  funds  and  funds  re- 
ceived from  NATO  and  other  balances 
from  prior  years  which  are  available  to 


help  finance  the  fiscal  year  1973  program. 
I  feel  that  the  program  we  have  allowed 
for  flr»J  year  19TS  Is  well  justified,  and 
we  have  looked  at  it  project  by  project. 
These  la  another  aspeet  of  construe - 
tkm  and  that  is  maintenance,  ^^ilch  is 
of  major  concern  to  me.  The  costs  of 
maintenance  are  going  up.  The  dollars 
for  maintenance  are  being  spread  thin- 
ner. In  many  places  we  may  be  wasting 
money  by  maintaining  old  World  War  n 
woodm  barracks  which  should  be  torn 
down  and  replaced.  Yet  the  people  have 
to  live  in  them  and  there  Is  not  enough 
money  to  replace  them  all  soon.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  have  seen  cement  block 
buildings  which  were  said  to  be  unsuit- 
able for  laboratory  space  and  in  need  of 
replacement.   Why?    Because   the   roof 
leaked.  They  were  not  getting  enough 
maintenance  money  to  fix  the  roof.  So  we 
get  caught  both  ways.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  answer  is  to  keep  working  on  an 
orderly  program  to  replace  and  modern- 
ize military  facilities.  This  is  what  we 
recommend  in  this  bill  and  that  is  why 
I  request  your  approval  of  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  con- 
sidering this  bill  on  military  construc- 
tion. As  I  see  it,  this  bill  has  three  objec- 
Uves. 

One  is.  you  can  ask  the  question:  does 
it  provide  sufBcient  funds  for  the  facili- 
ties that  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
training  missions  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment? 

Second,  does  it  carry  within  it  suffi- 
cient fimds  to  upgrade  and  provide 
proper  facilities  to  assure  combat  readi- 
ness of  our  military  forces? 

And  third,  are  we  providing  sufficient 
fimds  here  to  be  sure  that  the  personnel 
in  our  military  services  are  provided  with 
sufficient  housing,  sufficient  barracks, 
and  sufficient  military  hospitals,  suid  so 
forth? 

I  think  that  we  in  the  subcommittee  do 
the  best  job  we  can  in  trying  to  make  a 
positive  determination  in  all  of  these 
areas  because  we  believe  very  seriously  it 
Is  necessary  that  we  do  have  adequate 
facilities  for  our  people. 

Lest  anyone  feel  that  we  are  spending 
too  much  money,  let  me  Just  say  this — 
we  are  not  providing  in  every  area  all  of 
the  funds  that  I  believe  could  be  ade- 
quately used  for  some  of  the  services,  but 
we  do  have  a  gradual  upgrading  of  these 
facilities  and  I  think  we  are  making 
progress  in  the  area  of  military  housing. 
If  we  expect  to  have  a  military  service 
that  is  going  to  be  all-volunteer,  then  I 
believe  the  personnel  of  the  services  and 
their  families  are  entitled  to  these  kinds 
of  facilities. 

The  gentleman  from  PlorWa  who  is 
t->i^  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  has 
gone  into  all  of  the  details  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  It  really  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
state them. 

I  would  just  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion one  item  hwe  on  which  we  may  have 
som0  slight  difference  of  opinion.  That  Is 
the  so-called  defenae  office  building 
which  haa  been  deleted  again.  I  have 
been  one  who  has  felt  for  many  years — 
ever  since  this  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  many  years 


ago  when  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
Una  was  the  chairman — that  we  should 
have  gone  ahead  with  It.  TbB  cost  was 
far  less  than  it  would  be  today.  In  addi- 
Uon  to  that,  we  have  the  facUltlcB  and 
the  land  avaU^le  at  the  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base  and  I  only  regret  that  we  did 
not  use  it. 

I  think  the  time  is  going  to  come  when 
we  may  be  reqxilred  to  look  into  the  ad- 
visability of  building  this  ofBce  building. 
I  will  have  to  admit  that  the  longer 
we  delay,  the  lees  attractive  it  looks  to 
U8  from  the  cost  point  of  view. 

The  Deimrtment  of  Defense  has  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  this  office 
building  is  built,  the  defense  intelligence 
agency,  which  has  been  needing  a  build- 
ing and  has  been  wanting  to  move  out  of 
Arlington  Hall  for  some  time,  will  move 
into  this  installation,  a*  will  certain  Ma- 
rine Installations  and  the  Marine  head- 
quarters. 

I  think  this  is  an  attractive  part  of  it 
in  itself. 

So  I  just  want  to  say  so  far  a«  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  we  should  have  built 
this  building  and  I  think  there  are  some 
legitimate  grounds  upon  which  we  could 
build  it  today  even  though  the  cost  is 
getthag  a  little  hit  out  of  hand. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  ade- 
quately talked  about  the  reserve  forces 
and  the  necessity  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  upgra<ted.  If  we  are  going  to  have  an 
all-volunteer  miUtary  service  and  if  we 
are  going  to  have  to  reduce  the  number 
of  people  in  our  mihtary,  we  sure  going  to 
have  to  have  a  better  Ready  Reserve— 
and  this  requires  facilities  and  it  requires 
the  money  to  build  them. 

But,  by  and  large,  in  looking  over  all 
of  the  requirements  of  the  services,  I 
think  o\ir  subcommittee  has  done  an 
adequate  job  to  try  to  provide  those 
things  that  are  necessary  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  coimtry  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  who  serve  us  in  the 
miUtary  forces — and  that  is  fimdamen- 
tally  the  mission  that  we  have. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  if  he  has  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible bill.  Increase  is  only  about  6 
percent  above  the  previous  year,  a  rea- 
sonable Increase  in  view  of  the  cost  in- 
flation and  the  pressure  from  our  vari- 
ous defense  agencies  for  more  and  im- 
print installation.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
direct  attention  to  page  20  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill,  and  a  line  item 
indicating  a  transfer  of  Navy  property 
ostensibly  valued  at  $702,000  for  prop- 
erty presentiy  held  by  private  owners,  to 
assure  a  noise  buffer  zone  adjoining 
Miramar  Naval  Air  Station,  In  San 
Diego. 


I  judge  from  the  tabulation  on  page  20 
that  the  committee  feds  It  is  approving 
ft  und  swap  hi  which  the  parcels  to  be 
exchanged  are  of  equal  value.  If  so,  I 
refer  the  committee  to  a  colloquy  be- 
tween myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
•j^xas  (Mr.  FisHxs)  when  the  author- 
latog  bill  was  before  us  several  weeks 

ago. 

I  pointed  out  on  that  occasion  that  the 
prospective  land  deal  was  negotiated 
through  the  Naval  Facilities  Command 
in  San  Diego,  rather  than  the  Real  Es- 
tate Division,  as  is  normally  done.  It  pro- 
vides for  exchange  of  155  acres  of  Navy 
land  for  a  total  acreage  of  230  owned  by 
the  Christiana  Oil  Corp.,  138  acres;  the 
San  Diego  Unified  School  District,  69 
acres;  and  the  city  of  San  Diego.  23 

acres.  ,    ,     ... 

Independent  appraisals  have  shown 
the  value  of  the  private  lands  Involved 
In  the  exchange  to  be  about  $780,000, 
rather  than  the  $702,000  Indicated  hi 
the  committee  report.  Similar  appraisal 
of  the  Navy  land  Indicates  a  value  of 
more  than  $2  million— triple  the  amount 
being  traded  for. 

Clearly,  if  such  a  swap  were  consum- 
mated on  a  pretense  of  equal  value,  the 
Gtovemment  would  be  dispensing  wind- 
fall profits  to  commercial  speculators. 
Christiana  Oil  Corp.  is  the  owner  of  a 
housing  development  firm,  Tlerra  Santa. 
A  glance  at  maps  of  the  area  show  that 
the  developers  would  wind  up  owning 
all  four  comers  of  a  future  major  free- 
way interchange  less  than  10  minutes 
from  downtown  San  Diego. 

Let  me  warn  my  colleagues — especially 
colleagues  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— that  this  intended  land  deal 
contains  the  makings  of  full-blown  scan- 
dal. It  will  bear  the  closest  watching. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  intend  to  join  In  that 
surveillance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  SncES)  we 
have  reported  out  a  $2.3  billion  military 
construction  appropriation  bill. 

Highlights  of  the  bill  include:  First, 
$155.3  million  to  combat  air  and  water 
poUutlon;  second,  $121.8  miUion  for 
Reserve  component  miUtary  construc- 
tion—includhig  $1.6  million  for  a  six-unit 
Reserve  center  in  Owings  Mills.  Md..  and 
a  $487,000  National  Guard  faclUty  in  the 
Gunpowder  area  of  my  district;  and 
three,  an  increase  of  $119  million  over 
the  fiscal  1972  appropriation  for  family 
housing— which  will  provide  11,938  much 
needed  housing  units. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  participated  in 
the  development  of  this  bill. 

However,  I  want  to  reiterate  my  regret 
that  we  had  to  include  In  the  bill  $2,610.- 
000  for  100  units  of  family  housing  at 
Port  Huachuca,  Ariz.  This  expenditure 
would  not  have  been  necessary  if  the 
.A.rmy  had  not  moved  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
telligence School  from  Port  HolaWrd, 
Md.,  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  My  1970  hi- 
vestlgatlon  of  this  move  brought  out  that 
the  Army  had  failed  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  housing  and  water  shortages, 
the  high  construction  costs,  and  potential 
personnel  recniitment  problems. 

Tills  year  a  General  Accounting  Office 
report  and  a  House  Armed  Services  In- 


vestigations Suboommlttee  oonflrmed  tha 
results  of  my  investigation  and  brouiht 
out  that  the  Army  had  concealed  internal 
recommendations  and  reports  adverse 
to  the  move  and  had  f  allad  to  reveal  the 
grand  design  for  a  nuuntve  Army  Intel- 
ligence center  in  the  Arizona  dasart  com- 
munity. 

If  the  hif  ormation  which  I  have  de- 
tailed and  the  information  contained  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office  report  had 
been  available  before  the  intalUgenoe 
school  opened  in  Arizona,  Congress  would 
have  had  a  good  chance  of  preventing 
t.hu  costly  move.  Instead,  the  taxpay- 
ers are  stuck  with  the  bill  for  an  expen- 
sive transfer  for  which  there  waa  no  real 
military'  Justification. 

The  Armed  Services  Subcommittee, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pncz)  has 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to — 

FU  responalblUty  for  the  misl— rttng  In- 
formation BuppUsd  to  tb«  SubcoDualttM  on 
Mmt»ry  Construction  ApproprlAtlona  con- 
cerning the  Fort  Huitcbuca  w»tM  and  bous- 
ing resoupcee. 


And  to — 

Examine  the  Intelligence  Center  concept 
and  determine  whether,  from  the  Btandpolnt 
of  economy  and  eCDclancy,  It  ahould  be  estab- 
lUhed  at  Fort  Lewis,  Waah.,  or  some  other 
suitable  location. 

However,  the  100  xmits  of  family  hous- 
ing provided  in  this  bill  will  reduce  the 
Huachuca  housing  deficit  from  669  to 
569  units.  In  view  of  the  recommenda- 
tions stated  above,  I  raised  the  Issue  of 
congressional  approval  of  family  housing 
at  Port  Huachuca  during  the  House  de- 
bate on  the  fiscal  year  1978  military  con- 
struction authorization  Mil.  m  a  colloquy 
with  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Dakixl  of  Virginia.  I  ex- 
pressed my  hope  that — 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  would  in 
future  yean  cart  a  very  cold  eye  on  any  pro- 
poeeJ  to  provide  the  509  addltlmial  housing 
unlU  there.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  hous- 
ing shortage  for  the  military  which  exlsU 
worldwide. 

Mr.  Danixl  responded  in  part  that — 
The  gentleman  may  be  assured  that  the 
committee  would  look  with  a  Jaundiced  eye 
upon  any  attempt  to  construct  589  housing 
units  at  that  locatlx^i. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  statement  vrhkii  appears  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report  on  the 
military  construction  bill,  which  sajrs  In 
part: 

The  committee  reiterates  its  comments 
on  the  Army's  poor  management  and 
lack  of  judgment  in  its  handling  of  the 
decision  to  move  certain  intelligence  ac- 
tivities to  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  The  ac- 
tlvities  which  have  relocated  to  Fort 
Huachuca.  such  as  the  Army  Intelligence 
School,  have  added  to  an  already  serious 
housing  shortage  in  that  area,  thereby 
causing  hardship  to  the  personnel  in- 
volved. In  addition,  there  is  a  potentially 
serious  water  shortage  at  Fort  Huachuca. 
The  committee  expects  the  Army  fully 
to  explain  ito  proposed  soltttlons  to  these 
and  related  problema  if  additional  oon- 
strucUon  is  to  be  reqtiested  at  Port 
Huachuca. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  KR.  16754.  My  actions  shice  I 


n»m»  to  the  Houaa  of  HepreaflDtattvaa 
haw  oonalitently  been  in  sopport  of  pro- 
viding the  best  for  our  MOUmt  Batab- 
llshmcata.  We  muat  kMP  atr  drfioaea 
hi  top  shape.  Havteg  the  mnacto  to  datar 
aggreeslon  Includes  havlnc  modem 
equlpmoit  and  facilittea.  Aa  the  com- 
mittee report  noted,  this  la  even  more  Im- 
portant as  the  Nation  moves  toward  an 
aU-havoluntary  military  and  toward  a 
reliance  cm  our  Reeerve  companenfas. 

It  Is  pleasing  to  see  that  this  UU  has 
monws  for  adequate  hooslng— both 
baehctor  and  family.  It  is  pleasing  to  aee 
that  moneys  for  adequate  faellitlee  for 
our  strategic  bomber  forces  are  Included 
In  this  bill.  It  Is  pleastng  that  many 
bases  In  Texas  are  due  for  needed  con- 
struction, Includmg  a  security  police  fa- 
cility for  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base  lo- 
cated in  noy  district  In  Austin.  Tex. 

I  note  that  $165.3  million  is  bududed 
for  poUutlon  oontrol.  I  a«ree  that  our 
military  should  be  In  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  a  clean  environment.  Berg- 
strom AFB  has  been  allocated  $354,000 
for  water  pollutkm  abatement.  I  know 
that  the  people  of  Travis  County  wUl 
commoid  this  money  for  clean  water. 

I  am  not  pleased,  however,  that  there 
Is  no  money  in  this  biU  for  a  new  com- 
missary at  BergstrtMn  AFB.  On  May  31, 
1972.  I  testified  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  pointed  out  the  need 
for  such  a  faciUty,  Although  there  Is  no 
money  for  the  cwnmissary  this  year,  I 
have  been  advised  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  staff  that 
the  commissary  for  Bergstrom  AFB  will 
probably  be  recommeixled  in  next  year's 
budget.  Purthwinore,  I  -lave  been  ad- 
vised that  the  need  for  a  commissary  at 
Bergstrom  Lb  so  well -recognized  that  the 
project  has  been  given  a  high  priority 
number  for  next  year. 

I  hope  that  this  Is  true  because  the 
present  conunlssary  is  housed  in  two  old, 
dilapidated  frame  World  War  n  ware- 
houses. Not  caily  is  the  parsent  facility 
unsatisfactory  by  initial  design— It  was 
designed  to  be  a  warehouse,  not  a 
store— it  is  also  unsatisfactory  in  that 
it  contains  less  than  one-eighth  the  floor 
space  required  to  accommodate  the  vol- 
ume of  sales  and  customers  served.  Ttit 
design  and  condition  of  these  buildlnga  Is 
such  that  they  cannot  be  upcraded.  they 
must  be  replsiced.  Replacement  facilities 
would  cost  approximately  $1.6  million 
Ttie  present  facility  serves  approximately 
7,000  active  duty  military  and  over  2,000 
retired  mihtary  personnel  who  live  In 
the  Austin  area.  The  total  number  of  mil- 
itary personnel  and  their  famillee  using 
the  commissary  is  estknated  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  17,000.  Dollar  volume  of  moaihly 
sales  Is  In  excess  of  $1  milUon. 

Under  Air  Force  standards,  a  commis- 
sary should  contain  72,048  sauare  feet  if 
it  has  the  sales  volume  of  Bersgtrom. 
However,  the  Bergstrom  commissary 
only  contains  9,000  square  feet. 

•mis  is  why  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
note  the  need  for  a  new  commlaaaiy  at 
Bersrtrom.  while  commending  the 
Armed  Senrices  Committee  and  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  a  job  well  done 
on  moneys  for  military  construction  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 
We  have  a  first-class  base  at  Berg- 
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Strom.  Year  after  year  Bergstrom  takes 
the  lead  m  air  and  groand  operattoiw. 
NeacC  year,  lei  u»  replace  Bergrtrom's 
seeond-elaM  oommlasary. 

Mr.  SIKB8.  Wr.  Cludnnan.  I  have  no 
further  retfuerte  for  time,  and  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MIUTAJIT    COWBT«T7CTION,    Al«   FOBCK 

For  acquUltlon,  oonstructJon.  installation. 
and  equipment  of  tMBporary  or  permanent 
publle  worlw,  military  Inttallatlona,  and  fa- 
cllltlM  tor  tiie  Air  Ton*  a»  currently  au- 
(liiinwd  in  military  public  work*  or  military 
oonrtructlon  Aota,  and  In  sectioM  3S73  and 
Mlb  oi  tlUa  10,  OnlUd  States  Code.  $248.- 
37i,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

AUXNOMXMT    OrVnCD    BT    Ua.    BIKES 

Mr.  aiKBB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ottet  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AsaMidnMnt  offered  by  Mr.  aaaa:  On  page 
a  line  M.  under  the  beading  "MUltary  Con- 
BtruetloD,  Air  Poroe".  rtrUce  out  ••a483T0.- 
000 "  and  Inaart  "SasO.483,000  ". 
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Mr.  aiKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  a  very  hard  look  at  aU 
of  the  Items  for  which  appropriations 
were  requested  In  this  bill.  As  a  result 
of  our  action  and  that  of  the  authorizing 
committee,  the  Air  Force  budget  request 
has  been  cut  by  more  than  $100  million 
If  we  include  the  Defense  office  build- 
ing— and    more    thsm    $80    million    In 
strictly   Air   Forces   projects.   The   Air 
Force  has  made  a  strong  case  for  the 
restoration  of  some  of  these  fimds  and 
has  submitted  evidence  to  show  a  more 
significant  need  for  some  of  the  projects 
than  was  available  at  the  time  of  our 
mark  up.  Among  the  projects  are  two 
in  particular  which  they  consider  to  be 
of  highest  priority.  These  are  navigator 
training    aids   facility   for    $815,000    at 
Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  and  air- 
men dormitories  for  288  men  at  Davis - 
Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,294,000. 

The  first  item  Is  required  to  permit  the 
design,  fabrication,  and  maintenance  of 
refined  training  devices  at  the  Air  Force 
Navigator  Training  Aids  Center  at 
Mather.  At  present  this  activity  Is  being 
conducted  In  an  old  World  War  U 
wooden  frame  structure  which  Is  In- 
adequate for  the  purpose. 

At  Davls-Monthan,  the  committee  had 
deleted  the  airmen  dormitories  on  the 
assumption  that  a  Titan  mission  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  would  be  phas- 
ing out  as  a  result  of  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement.  The  Air  Force  has 
Informed  us  that  their  projections  indi- 
cate long-term  utilization  of  this  facility 
in  spite  of  the  SALT  limitation  agree- 
ment. In  view  of  the  dlfBcult  housing 
situation  In  the  Tucson  area  for  military 
peiscnnel.  I  feel  that  it  Is  prudent  to 
reinstate  this  project. 

I  therefore  offer  an  amendment  to  In- 
crease the  fimds  allowed  for  military 
construction.  Air  Force  to  accommodate 
these  two  items. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority    is    In    agreement    with    this 


amendment,  and  we  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  these  addlticms. 

Mr.  SIKEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a 

vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Bikes). 
Ifte  aanendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  8IKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report 
the   bill   back   to   the   House  with   an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendatlOTi 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Acordingly  the  Committee  rose;   and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Adams.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that   that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bUl 
(H.R.  18784)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense   for   the  fiscal    year   ending 
June  30,   1973.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bUl  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the   recommendation   that   the   amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous   question   on   the   bill   and   the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  amendment 
thereto  to  final  pas.sage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  a«reed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  question   was   taken:    and   there 

were yeas  292,  nays  13.  not  voting  125, 

as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  383] 


Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

OoUler 

ColUne.  ni. 

Collin*  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conover 

OoQte 

Gorman 

Crane 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J 

Davis.  S.O. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellenback 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlggS 

Dooohue 

Downing 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwsrds,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Faacell 

Plsher 

Flood 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Prey 
PuquB 
Oaydoe 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Oonzalez 
OoodUng 
Gray 

Oreen.  Pa. 
Orlffln 
QrltBtliB 
arose 
Orover 
aude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Flatbaway 
Hays 

Heckler,  Maaa, 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Maae. 
Hicks,  Wash 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Htill 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hntchlneon 
Ichord 
Jarman 


Johnson,  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Earth 

Kaeen 

Keating 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCoUlster 

McCul'och 

McDade 

McDonald. 

l>Uch. 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Hacdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUla  Ark. 
lAillB.  Md. 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Hara 
O-NeUl 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poe^e 
PodeU 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Purcell 
Qule 
Qulllen 
BaUsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 


Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Boberu 

Roblnaon,  Ta. 

Robtaon,  N.T. 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Booney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Bousta 

RouBselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Bar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Ukes 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

apence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton. 

James  v. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Aria. 
Stelger,  Wla. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblellald 
Stuckey 
Suinvan 
Taylor 

Teague,  Oaltl. 
Terry 

Tbompaon.  IT  J. 
Tbone 
Tleman 
TJdaU 
Ullman 
VanDeeiltn 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Wamplor 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whlteburat 
Whitten 
Wtdnall 
WUllama 
Wilson. 

CharleaB. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  CTa. 
Youn«,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
2Uon 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adams 
Alexander 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 

Arends 

Ashler 

Aspln 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Belcher 

Bennett 


YEAS— 292 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Bo  land 

BoUlag 

Bow 

Brsdemas 

Braaco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

BroomfleW 

Brotamaa 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Oblo 

BroyhlU.NX!. 


BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Biirllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Oaffery 
Camp 
Carlson 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 


Johnson.  Calif.  Reuse 

NAYS— 13 
Abzug  Hechler,  W.  Va.  Roeenthal 

Delliima  Kaatenmelor       Scheuer 

Drlnan  Metcalfe  Zwach 

Edwards.  OaUf .  Mitchell 
Harrington         Bangel 

NOT  VOTING — lao 


Aboureak 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Cbiu. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andereon, 

Tenn. 
An&unzU) 
Asbbrook 
Badlllo 
Baker 
BeU 


Betts 

BevUl 

Blaggt 

Blackburn 

Blantfo 

BUtnlk 

Buchanan 

Byrnea  WU. 

Byron 

OabeU 

Carey.  N.Y, 

Celler 


Ohappell 

Cblaholm 

Clawsoa.Del 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Ooughltn 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Delaney 

Derwlnakl 

DingeU 

Dorn 


Dow 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
dUPont 

Dwyer 

f^mondson 

Erienbom 

Eseh 

Btana.  Colo. 

PUulley 

Fish 

Flowers 

jyffd,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

■WUUam  D. 
Frajer 

Frenzel 

Fulton 

Oallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Qamatz 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Oraseo 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

CKibser 

Hagan 

Halpem 

HBima 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Hawklna 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

RlUls 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Link 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McOloekey 

McClure 

McCormack 

McEwen 

Mainiard 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moorfaead 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 


NtciioU 

Obey 

O'Konakl 

Patten 

Pimie 

Price.  Tex. 

Pucinttl 

Rdd 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

StOermaln 

Saylor 

Schmlta 

Soott 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Symington 

Taloott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wolff 


Mr.  BdBVKMtaon  vtth  Mr.  Praaer. 

ICr.  BoocaUo  with  Mr.  H«ean. 

Mr.  OallfianaklB  with  Mr.  8t  GMRnaln. 

Mr.  Oanagber  wttb  Mr.  Boy. 

Mr.  Abotu>ezlc  wtth  Mr.  Jaoobs. 

Mr.  SCHEUEIR  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

GENERAL  I£AVE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  ail  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  davs  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  fcdlowlng 

pairs:  

Mr  Annunzto  with  Mr.  Oarald  B.  Pocd. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisoonsln. 
Mr  Dulskl  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 
Mr.    Moorhead    with    Mr.    Smith    of   New 

York. 
Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Himote. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Derwlnakl. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Erienbom. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  McCSocy. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
Ktr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 
Mr  HelBtoakl  wltti  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mre.  Graaeo  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Each. 
Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  HalpwTi. 
Mr.  Hftwklna  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 
Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr  NloholB  wtth  Mr,  Hanaen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Shoup. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  Tsioott. 
llx.  ReUl  with  Mr.  Bob  WUaon. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Del  Clawaon. 
Mr.  Olauno  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Mlnahall. 
Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  McCJlure. 
Mr.  Evana  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Ohappell  with  Mr.  Qubaer. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  CoughUn. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Mricher  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  ISi.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Pulton  vrtth  Mr.  HllliB. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Plwwers  with  Mr.  Sohmlta. 

Mn.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Gettya  wtth  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  McCloakey. 

Mr.  Selb«llng  with  Mr.  Prenzei. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Thompeon  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  MUler  of  CaUfomla. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  382  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained,  being  on  my  way 
back  from  my  district.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No. 
382  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I.  too,  was 
on  my  way  back  from  my  district  and  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been  here.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO  SEN- 
ATE AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  1227.  AP- 
PROVAL OF  INTERIM  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND 
UNION  OP  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  RE- 
PUBLICS 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  OOTtimltteeon 
Rules,  reported  the  foUowing  privileged 
resolutlOTi  (H.  Res.  1133,  Report  No.  92- 
1438)  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  RM,  1138 
Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  Joint  reeolu- 
tlon  (HJ.  K«s.  laar)  i^>proval  and  anthorl- 
aation  for  the  Praaldent  of  the  United  States 
to  aoeept  an  Interim  Agremnent  Between  the 
UnltMl  States  o<  Amerioa  and  Uie  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Rm>ul>llaa  on  Certain 
Mearaiea  with  Raapeot  to  the  UaoltaUon  of 
Strategic  Offenalve  ArzoB,  togetJier  with,  tlie 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  be,  and  the  same 
te  hereby,  taken  from  the  apeetei's  table  to 
the  end  that  the  Senate  amendment  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1133  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Reeolu- 
tion  1133? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
House  agreed  to  cmsider  House  Resolu- 
tlOTi  1133. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 


cu«t«nary  10  minutes  tAxaj  good  fttaad. 
the  g»ntw»mttii  from  CaMfotBla  (Mr. 
Smith)  .  Pending  thftt,  I  yltld  moh  time 
Ai  Z  may  ooDsume  to  inyi<if< 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttUa  rmtAvXton  has  f«r 
Its  purpose  the  expedlttew  of  tho-  ••- 
catted  SALT  Agreemant.  m»  aJMit* 
atkled  a  certain  wmfT"*""*"*  to  the  rwo- 
lutUm  which  would  pwmtt  ttaa  PrtMmt 
to  accept  an  intezim  agrMmsnt  iMiween 
the  United  States  at  America  aad  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Sedallst  Rep«blies,  and 
waa  a  measure  with  respect  to  the  liml- 
tatloa  of  strategic  c^enalvt  arms. 

The  Senate  placed  an  amendment  on 
this  resolution,  which  is  generally  re- 
ferred to.  as  I  imderstand.  as  the  Jackson 
Amendment.  That  amendment  requires 
equality  in  future  agreements,  especially 
on  missiles. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  speakiner  for 
that  committee  advised  your  Oommittee 
on  Rules  that  this  amextdment  was  &c- 
ceptable  to  that  committee.  Therefore. 
Mr.  a>eaker,  In  order  to  avoid  further 
delay  and  in  order  to  avoid  another  long 
debate  possibly  in  the  other  body,  this 
reaohition.  if  adopted,  would  take  from 
the  Speaker's  Uble  the  House  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  Senate  amendment,  pass 
it,  and  send  it  on  to  the  President.  It  is 
Just  that  simple. 

I  might  add  for  emphasis  this  resolu- 
tion is  a  little  different  from  the  ordinary 
resolution  in  that  respect — and  I  say  this 
for  the  benefit  of  such  Members  who 
have  inquired  about  It — that  once  this 
resolution  is  adopted,  that  is  the  end  of 
the  ball  game,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  Rules 
Committee  is  attempting  to  cooperate 
with  the  work  at  the  House  of  Hepre- 
seniattves  in  expediting  bills  so  that  even- 
tually we  can  adjourn.  As  stated  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  tMr.  Colmzs)  tMs  is  a 
rather  unique  procedure.  It  has  happened 
on  a  few  occasions  before,  but  not  very 
often.  It  is  in  accordance- with  the  rules, 
but  we  do  not  do  it  very  often.  I  think 
we  did  it  on  the  civil  righte  blU. 

In  any  event,  on  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1133,  as  Mr.  Catam  stated, 
that  is  the  end  of  the  ball  game.  House 
Joint  Rasohitaon  1223,  as  amanded  by 
the  Senate.  wiU  be  taken  from  the  apeftk- 
er's  table,  and  the  Seoate  amendments 
wiU  be  agreed  to  and  that^  pardeular 
vokit-  TBB  or  iio— JwiU  depend  upcn  the 
passage  of  this  lunnwirfi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  Important 
resolution.  There  has  been  considerable 
delay  on  it  up  to  date,  and  if  we  have 
to  go  to  conference  now,  we  could  have 
much  more  delay. 

According  to  the  information  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  it  Is  very  imj?or- 
tant  that  we  get  this  matter  approved 
Immediately. 

Ptirther,  I  understand  the  U.8.SJR.  are 
unwiUing  to  resume  SALT  negotiations 
until  Congress  has  approved  the  interim 
SLgreement  els  provided  for  In  this  reso- 
lution. 
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Ut.  ^>e*ker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Hwolutloo  1133. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  Ume. 

Mr.  CX>IAIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  mlnutee  to  tba  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  RsaxcK) . 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  seeking 
peace  through  arms  limitation  talks 
may  be  the  iwbleet  of  our  imdertaUngB. 
But  an  interim  agreement  between  the 
partlea — a  benchmark  of  progress  in  ne- 
gotiations, is  not  talks.  It  is  a  scorecard, 
and  in  this  instance  the  grade  shows  we 
are  losing  the  game.  The  agreement  be- 
fore us,  seeking  our  approval,  doee  not 
show  we  are  winning  or  are  even  tied.  It 
shows  that  we  have  lost  even  an  equality 
of  limitation  with  our  adversary.  By  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution  we  are  asked  to 
sanction  our  country  as  a  second-rate 
world  power.  This  is  but  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolutlcHi  in  reverse. 

Let  me  ask:  "Is  the  agreement  bind- 
ing?" "Is  it  enforceable?"  "What  are  the 
safeguards?"  The  answer  to  each  is  nega- 
tive. We  are  asked  to  accept  only  the 
good  faith  of  the  party^s  signatories  and 
the  authority  by  which  they  act. 

What  is  the  record  of  faithful  per- 
formance by  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  its  commitments? 

According  to  the  1958  r^iort  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Commimist  Treaties,  of  the 
52  major  treaties  and  agreements 
entered  into,  the  Soviet  Union  has  broken 
50.  Fifty  broken  promises  out  of  52.  Tills 
is  a  bankrupt  record  of  deceit  and  un- 
dependablllty. 

A  more  recent  report  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  reports  that  the  So- 
viets have  failed  to  honor  24  of  the  25 
summit  agreemoits. 

The   people   we   represent   are   being 
asked  to  trust  the  Communist  negotia- 
tors or  their  Secretary,  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
who  signed  the  agreement  not  as  an 
elected  leader  of  the  Russian  people,  but 
as   Qeneral   Secretary   of   the   C^itral 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Were  President  Nixon 
to  have  signed  the  agreement  as  head  of 
the    Republican    Party    of    the    United 
States,  would  aU  Americans  feel  bound? 
Not  one  BUSKestlon  has  been  made  as 
to    enforceoieot — possibly    because    no 
provision  can  be  negotiated  for  Inspec- 
tion. Tht  Soviets  refuse.  Their  refusal 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  an  indication 
that  they  Intend  good  faith  and  compli- 
ance ooiy  so  long  as  beneficial  to  their 
goals.  There  being  no  Inspection,  no  en- 
fMtsement  meohanlsm,  and  no  signature 
ot  a  representative  head  of  state,  what 
we  are  asked  to  agree  to  is  at  moet  a 
unilateral  agreemCBt  by  which  our  coim- 
try  ptodtes  not  to  constitute  a  threat  to 
Soviet  imperallsm.  The  Soviets  for  5 
years  can  go  about  other  business. 

The  Marcos  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines yesterday  announced  suspension  of 
constitutional  government  and  pro- 
claimed martial  law  to  protect  that 
country  from  Communist  terror  and 
subversions.  Who  knows  how  serious  the 
threat?  Which  of  our  alllee  will  next  fall 
vlcUm  to  Communist  aggression? 


What  power  or  respect  in  internation- 
al politics  can  a  nation  maintain  which 
volimtarlly  assigns  its  people  to  a  second- 
rate  position?  And  more  importantly, 
what  respect — what  pride — can  such  a 
nation  expect  from  its  own  people? 

I,  too,  have  heard  the  talk — tiiat  the 
Senate  amendments  improve  the  bill; 
that  this  is  the  best  we  can  get  out  of 
a  bad  situation.  I  only  ask  that  you  do 
not  be  misled  by  the  rhetoric.  I  am  sure 
that  Senator  Jackson  did  the  best  he 
could  imder  the  circumstances,  but  read 
the  amendments.  Including  Mr.  Jack- 
son's. It  does  notliing — It  has  no  teeth. 
At  most,  it  \a  more  quotable  persuasion 
to  disarm  the  unsuspecting  American 
people. 

Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  is  not  even 
applicable  until  after  the  end  of  the  5- 
year  interim  arms  limitation  moratori- 
tun,  or  until  1977.  And  even  then,  what 
does  the  Jackson  amendment  provide?  It 
reads: 

UrgM  and  request*  the  President— 

Whoever  he  may  be  in  1977 — 
to  seek  a  future  treaty  that,  inter  alU,  would 
not  limit  the  VS.  to  levels  of  International 
strategic  forces  inferior  to  the  limits  pro- 
vided for  the  Soviet  Unton. 

The  Senate  passed  the  amendment  and 
in  so  doing  admitted  that  the  agreement 
reduces  our  country  to  inferior  status 
with  the  Soviets.  Yet.  wliile  admitting 
the  agreement  was  not  fair  nor  equal  to 
the  American  people,  did  not  seek  equal 
treatment  until  after  3  years— if  we  are 
still  around. 

The  administration  in  agreeing  to  the 
admendment  m\ist  have  understood  that 
they  bought  too  quickly  and  got  the 
short  end  of  a  one-sided  bargain. 

I  cannot  cast  my  people's  vote  for  any 
agreement  that  is  unfair  and  not  at  least 
equal  to  the  treatment  given  their  prin- 
cipal adversary — the  Soviet  Unic«i. 

I  hope  that  the  action  taken  by  this 
body  is  right,  because  If  not.  it  will  be  too 
late  to  correct  it. 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
concurrency  by  the  House  in  the  amend- 
ments adopted  in  the  Senate  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  1227,  giving  congres- 
sional approval  to  the  agreement  on 
strategic  offensive  arms  signed  in  Mos- 
cow last  May. 

I  do  so  in  the  interests  of  expediting 
the  initiation  of  the  second  phase  of 
the  Strategic  Arms  LimitaticMi  Talks — 
SALT — between  our  Nation  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

When  the  President  sent  his  message 
asking  for  this  congressional  approval 
he  expressed  the  hocie  that  action  could 
be  completed  by  September  1  in  order 
that  the  second  round  of  talks  could 
begin  in  October. 

We  are  now  25  days  beyond  that  dead- 
line. As  a  result,  there  seems  to  be  little 
prospect  of  talks  beginning  next  mcmth. 

II  instefwi  of  accepting  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, we  were  to  go  to  conference,  there 


would  almost  certainly  be  an  additional 
delay,  perhaps  a  protracted  cme. 

The  decision  to  accept  the  Senate 
language  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  Tht 
bill  was  heavily  amended  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  include  a  great  deal  of  addiUonal 
language.  Some  of  the  Senate  language  la 
repetitious.  Some  of  the  Senate  Ian- 
gauge  lacks  clarity.  Some  of  the  Senate 
language  appears  less  than  grammatical. 
Ideally,  of  course,  legislation  of  this 
importance  should  be  marked  by  clear 
and  concise  expressions  of  congressional 
will.  In  order  to  recast  the  language, 
however,  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  and  thereby 
risk  further  delays. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  senior 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  I  made  an  attempt  to  achieve 
an  Informal  understanding  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conmiittee  on  language  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 
When  it  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at 
mutually  agreeable  language  under  in- 
formal conditions  and  an  extended  con- 
ference appeared  likely,  the  decision  re- 
luctantly was  made  to  accept  the  Senate 
version. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  will  ob]ect 
to  this  decision  on  the  grovmds  that  it 
seems  to  make  this  body  a  "rubber 
stamp"  for  the  other  body.  You  may  be 
assured  that  tills  problem  was  given  full 
and  agonizing  consideration. 

When  the  institutional  interests  of  this 
body  were  matched  against  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  achieving  some  meas- 
ure of  control  over  strategic  offensive 
weapons,  the  choice  seemed  clear. 

The  interests  of  our  national  safety 
and  security  must  come  first. 

A  significant  factor  in  international 
relations  is  momentum.  Considerable 
momentum  had  been  built  up  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  limiting  strategic  offensive 
weapons  systems  when  the  interim  agree- 
ment was  signed  in  May  1972. 

That  was  4  months  ago.  With  each 
passing  week,  some  of  the  dynamism  has 
been  lost,  particularly  as  the  interim 
agreement  was  being  hotly  debated  in 
the  other  body. 

Senior  ofBcials  of  our  Government  have 
viewed  the  sltiiation  in  Congress  with 
growing  concern  as  the  days  have  slipped 
away  without  any  final  on  the  interim 
SALT  agreement.  They  fear  that  if 
further  time  is  lost,  it  could  seriously 
affect  chances  of  achieving  expeditiously 
a  more  permanent  agreement  with  the 
Soviets. 

Given  this  situation,  it  Is  my  belief 
that  our  responsibilities  demand  swift 
action.  That  is  why  tlie  House  is  being 
asked  today  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  House  Joint  Resolution  1227. 

Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  sec- 
tion 2,  none  of  the  language  added  by 
the  Senate  has  any  legal  effect. 

Section  2  is  the  operative  clause  by 
which  the  Congress  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  interim  agreement  on  offen- 
sive strategic  arms  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  Senate  language  in  section  2  is 
virtually  identical  to  the  operative  clauM 
ia  the  House  version  of  House  Joint 
BeMlutlon  1227. 

The  other  sections  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate merely  express  the  "sense  of  Con- 
gress'  on  the  subject  of  arms  control 
and  future  negotiations. 

Section  1  provides  congressional  en- 
dorsement of  portions  of  the  Declstfation 
ol  Basic  Principles  of  Mutual  Relations 
Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics signed  by  the  President  and  Qen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  in  Moscow. 
"Hiose  portions  relate  to  the  dangers  of 
military  confrontation  between  our  two 
nations  and  the  responsibility  of  both 
to  avoid  attempting  to  gain  unilateral 
advantage. 

Section  4,  added  by  the  Senate,  puts 
the  Congress  on  record  as  not  only  fav- 
oring limitation  of  strategic  weapons  but 
eventual  reduction  of  arms  through  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Reduction  Talks— SART— 
with  the  Soviets  and  other  nations. 

Section  5,  also  added  by  the  Senate, 
expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
success  of  any  comprehensive  Eurms  con- 
trol agreement  depends  on  preservation 
of  U.S.  policy  that  neither  side  should  de- 
velop a  first  strike  potential. 

I  deliberately  have  left  disciission  of 
section  3  of  the  amended  bill  until  last 
since  it  has  been  the  most  controversial. 
That  section  embodies  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  junior  senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  which  was 
the  subject  of  extended  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

Within  that  section,  the  sentence 
which  became  the  focal  point  of  discus- 
sion was: 

The  Congress  recognlaes  the  principle  of 
United  States-Soviet  union  equality  reflected 
In  the  antl-balllstlc  mlaalle  treaty,  and  urges 
and  requests  the  President  to  seek  a  future 
treaty  that.  Inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the 
United  States  to  levels  of  Inter-oontlnental 
strategic  forces  Inferior  to  the  limits  provided 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 


llmiuttons.  It  may  well  be  that  m  mbm  of 
the  early  ptaMM  of  SALT  n  tWs  wlU  be  the 


Yet.  aa  one  look*  ahaMl  m  the  more  distant 
f  utura,  one  baa  to  reaognln  that  the  steatagle 
balance  now  can  be  upeet  paChaps  man  de- 
cMvely  by  qualitative  changM  tbMi  by  quan- 
tltatlT*  ctaaneea. 


This  language  has  been  subject  to  vary- 
ing interpretations.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  has  had  his  interpretation. 
Other  Senators  who  supported  it  have 
theirs. 

The  administration  has  indicated  its 
approval  of  the  Jackson  amendment,  but 
not  necessarily  its  endorsement  of  all  the 
interpretations  given  to  the  amendment. 
In  a  press  conference  on  Septembw  16. 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  said: 

We  have  no  difficulty  whatever,  indeed  we 
agree  with  the  proposition,  that  any  agree- 
ment that  may  be  made  In  the  field  of  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  must  be  baaed  on  the 
principle  of  equality,  and  Indeed,  I  believe  we 
win  have  no  difficulty  getting  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  this  as  an  abstract  principle. 

Dr.  Kissinger  continued  by  saying  that 
the  dilQculty  with  such  a  proposition  is 
to  define  equality : 

How  do  you  relate  various  weapons  systema 
to  each  other  when  the  weapons  on  both 
sides  have  been  develc4>ed,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  aocwdmg  to  different  criteria  and 
with  a  different  mix?  So  thU  la  a  problnn 
that  win  have  to  be  carefully  and  thought- 
ftUly  addressed.  Secondly,  the  flrot  round  of 
SALT  concentrated  primarily  on  quantitative 


There  is  no  one  in  the  Oongress.  I  be- 
lieve, who  would  argue  that  the  United 
States  should  ever  accept  an  "unequal" 
treaty  to  limit  strategic  arms  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  order  for  any  arms  con- 
trol treaty  to  be  acceptable  and  success- 
ful, there  must  be  equality  on  both  sides 
of  the  strategic  balance. 

To  narrow  the  concept  of  "equality"  to 
include  only  numerioal  equality  ot 
launchers  and  warheads,  however,  is  to 
oversimplify  the  complexities  involved  In 
achieving  a  stable  nuclear  balance  and 
to  overlook  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
changes  brought  about  by  qualitative 
improvements  in  weaponry. 

I  also  want  to  assert  that  in  no  sense 
does  any  of  the  language  accepted  by  the 
House  bind  the  hands  of  our  negotiators 
at  SALT  II.  Our  negotiating  team  did  an 
outstandtag  Job  in  achieving  the  interim 
agreement;  they  now  deserve  a  free  hand 
from  the  Congress  to  achieve  a  more  per- 
manent agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

Once  an  agreem«it  has  been  reached. 
It  can  be  brought  before  the  Congress  for 
approval  or  disapproval.  It  is  at  that 
point  that  we  properly  may  work  our 
will. 

In  that  resrard,  I  wirfi  to  note  that 
House  acceptance  of  the  word  "treaty" 
in  line  13  of  the  amended  bill  doee  not 
mean  that  our  members  believe  that  an 
agreement  achieved  at  SALT  H  should 
be  sutailtted  to  the  Congress  In  the 
form  of  a  treaty,  which  would  be  sent 
only  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

Many  in  this  body  beUeve  that  the 
House  must  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  p«u5s  on  any  major  arms  limitation 
agreements  to  result  from  the  SALT 
negotiations. 

SectiMi  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  requires  that  arms 
limitation  actions  must  be  awnwved  by 
Congress,  either  through  a  treaty  or  "by 
further  afllrmative  legislatlcHi  by  ttie 
Congress  of  the  United  Statas." 

That  section  would  appear  to  give  the 
President  a  choice  of  submitting  an 
agreement  on  arms  control  either  to  the 
Senate  as  a  treaty,  or  to  both  Houses 
for  approval  through  passage  of  a  Joint 

resolution.  ^   ,__ 

Although  the  choice  lies  with  the  Pres- 
ident, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  rec- 
ognise the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvee  in  a  futare 
arms  control  agreement  with  tbe  Savtat 
Union  and  submit  any  such  aeeord  to 
both  Houses  of  the  congress. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  about  what  we  are 
voting  on  today. 

We  are  not  voting  on  the  Jacbon 
amendment  or  any  other  amendment 
which  was  added  to  the  other  body.  We 
are  voting  on  whetber  the  Praiident 
should  ac^t  the  interim  agreement  on 
strategic  offensive  weapona. 

A  vote  against  Hooae  Jotst  Bcsolutiaa 


1227.  as  amended,  is  not  a  vote  _ 
the  Ja^son  atp""^'"*"^  It  is  a  vols 
against  the  interim  agreement.  It  la  a 
vote  ftg^*"«*  the  earnest  attaniit  to  g»to 
some  measure  of  contKfl  Vf9t  weapoM 
^riiich  could  dastrof  thU  planet— and  our 
Nation  with  it.  „  _ 

ThBMtora.  I  urgs  my  cofleagws  re* 
gardless  of  their  fedlngs  about  any  of  the 

]^T^«,..g«  added  by  the  other  body— to 
vote  In  favor  of  House  Joint  Resoliitinn 
1227  as  amendad. 

M^.  SUnB  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentlaman  from  Itew  J«r- 
ata  (Mr.  VtnjnaHUTMMM) . 

Mr  FEtBLXNOHUTBEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I,  to,  rise  in  support  of  this  resolutkm. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Bouse 
that  over  5  weeks  ago,  on  August  18,  the 
House  approved  the  interim  agreement 
on  strategic  offensive  arms,  by  a  vote  of 
328  to  7.  By  today's  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion, we  are  simply  accepting  certain 
language  that  was  added  by  the  Senate 
to  that  approval. 

Ideally  I  prefer  the  language  of  the 
resolutton  as  it  was  approved  by  the 
House  last  month.  Certainly  there  could 
have  been  some  editing  of  the  language 
added  by  the  Senate.  Had  thers  been 
sufficient  time  for  a  leisurely  conference, 
we  might  have  come  up  with  some  minor 
modifications  of  langauge.  but  argu- 
ments over  language  could  be  as  complex 
and  lengthy  as  arguments  over  matters 
of  principle. 

I  favor  passage  of  this  resolutton  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  to  no  way  does 
the  language  added  by  the  Senate  change 
the  import  of  what  the  House  has  already 
done  by  our  approval  of  the  interim 
agreement  Nothtog  of  conaequenoe  has 
been  added,  but  the  language  might  be 
considered  as  a  clarlftoeUon  of  the  at- 
titude of  Congress  towards  the  toterim 
agreement,  and  toward  future  agree- 
ments which  it  Is  the  hope  we  can  reach 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  agree  with,  the  chairman  of  our  full 
oommltee  that  time  is  Important.  It  Is 
high  time,  at  the  end  of  this  session,  that 
we  get  this  ptu^icular  problem  behind 
us,  so  I  strongly  urge  support  of  this 
resolutkui. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
SALT  agrcemeeA  on  the  Hmttatinn  of 
strategic  offenslvs  aims  was  flzat  b»> 
fore  the  House  I  expweaed  my  Bum>wt 
and  couided  that  emissslnn  with  the 
statement  that  I  favored  the  addition  to 
the  treaty  of  the  amendment  piapaeed 
by  Senator  Jacksoh  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  pleased  that  by  the  aotlan  we 
take  here  to  adopting  the  rule  today  we 
agree  to  and  concur  to  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  agreement  which  contains 
Senator  Jacxsoa's  amendment  The  oj>- 
erative  part  of  that  amendment  reads  as 

■nis  Oongnw  luui^tnliae  tlMprtodiMfla  of 
U3.-Sovl0t  Union  eqtisUty  teaected  in  tte 
autU>aUlrtie  mlsiUe  treaty,  and  uzgw^  and 
requMto  the  President  to  seek  a  futoie  twsty 
that,  that  InteraHa,  would  not  Ihrtt  the  TT  J. 
to  lBT*li  of  lnter-oontin«nt«l  saategle  faroM 
inferior  to  the  Usatta  proHdae  for  ts»  Bovlert 
Union:  and  the  Oongreas  eooaiaen  that  toa 
suooeaa  of  theae  agreemente  and  the  attahi- 
msat  ot  man  pacmaaent  and  ooBapraliaaalTe 
'    X  upon  tha  main* 
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*^*^^  ttodtr  pnMflt  wwrtd  oon^MMu  of  Termination  of  World  War  I  with  of  a  SALT  agreement  which  would  be 
vt«oroaa  immmtbb  uid  dftvaioiiEMBit  and  Qermaiiy  wa«  also  accomplished  by  ac-  truly  "permanent"  atoce  ottr  objective  m 
Tmtrtmfnff'"'  proamn  m  requlrad  br  •  y^^  ^j  jjq^j,  bodlee.  Alter  the  Senate  re-  stated  in  House  Journal  RMolutlon  12M. 
pgrudwAatrataflfjioXun-  j«cted  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  In  191».     as  amended,  Is  to  work  toward  strategic 

THIS  to  hl«hy  ttnportwit  and  to  my  joint  resohittons  declaring  a  state  of  arms  reduction  taJka-^SART.  Thus  any 
view  desirable  language  and  T  am  very  peace  were  introduced  in  both  Houses,  strategic  arms  llmlUtl<«  agreement 
glA<l'a»«liAJnerleaa;  that  we  accept  and  Wllwm  vetoed  one  in  May  1920  but  must  be  considered  of  a  less-than-per- 
adbpttMsagreeinent  with  Senator  Jack-  Harding,  his  successor,  called  Congress  manent  nature.  k^,  ^„  .,,.  ^^,. 
sOTrt  ameBdment  as  an  tategwa  i»rt  into  special  session  after  his  inaugura-  These  conditions  bolster  the  position 
rowB^^«xwnaincxi  ««  ^^^  ^^^  mvlted  Congress   'to  estahiish     that,  having  given  its  approval  to  the 

Mr  iABLOCKI  Mr  0pe«keT,  I  want  a  state  of  technical  peace  without  fur-  present  interim  SALT  I  agreement,  the 
tololntbedlBtlnritehedchalrmaBofthe  ther  delay"  and  promised  his  approval  House  should  have  the  opporttmlty  to 
Committee    on    Ptereign     Alflklrs,    Mr.     of  "a  declaratory  resolution  of  Congress     make   its   wUl   known   on    a   SALT  n 

Morgan.  In  commenting  on  House  afc-     to  that  effect."  Such  a  resoluUon  was     agreement.  *v  *  *v    « . 

ceptance  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1227,  passed  in  June  1921.  and  signed  by  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Presl- 
a«    amended— legislation    which    gives     Harding  on  July  2.  1921.  dent  will  take  note  of  these  sentiments- 

congreesional  approval  to  the  interim  of  particular  interest  in  the  present  which  I  believe  are  shared  by  many  In 
agreement  on  strategic  offensive  anns  context  is  the  Washington  Arms  Llmita-  this  body— if  and  when  the  time  cornea 
signed  to  Moscow  last  May.  Uon  Treaty  of  1922.  Tq  carry  out  the     for    further    congressional    action    on 

The  joint  resolntloo  which  the  House     terms  of  that  treaty  the  Committee  on     strategic  arms  control, 
sent  to  the  Senate  was  a  precise  and  con-      Naval  Affairs  reported  out  a  bill  in  1922  gbnkral  liavk 

else  one-paragraph  reeolutlon  which  au-  which  authorized  the  President  "to  Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
thorteed  and  approved  the  Presldttit's  make  such  disposition  as  in  his  judgment  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
acceptance  of  the  agreement.  The  ver-  may  be  proper  of  any  capital  ship  of  the  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
slon  as  returned  from  the  other  body  Navy."  The  floor  debate  turned  on  the  extend  their  remarks  In  connection  with 
Is  loaded  down  wltti  amendments.  necessity  of  this  provision.  It  was  ar-     this  resolution. 

Although  none  at  the  added  amend-  gued  by  Mr.  Tucker,  a  member  of  the  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
mente  have  the  power  of  law,  since  they  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  that  the  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
exprcse  only  the  sense  of  Congress,  their  Constitution  specifically  grants  to  the  slssippi? 
total  effect  Is  a  measure  which  laeks  whole  Congress  the  power  "to  provide  There  was  no  objection, 
clarity,  conciseness,  and.  indeed,  the  dig-  and  maintain  a  navy"  (art.  L  sec.  8,  c.  Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
nity  befitting  so  Important  a  subject  13)  and  "to  dispose  of  and  make  all  the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
as  strategic  arms  control.  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting        The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

My    first    tocllnatlon    was    that    the     the  territory  or  other  property  belong-         The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
House  should  request  a  conference  with     ing  to  the  United  States"  (art.  IV.  sec.     resolution. 

the  Senate  In  order  to  "clean  up"  the  3,  c.  2).  Since  the  treaty  touched  on  the  The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
language  of  their  bHl.  When  Informal  maintenance  of  the  Navy — and  Govern-  Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
efforts  for  that  purpose  with  the  Senate     ment  property — the  President  was  un-     peared  to  have  it. 

did  not  prove  to  be  possible  and  the  like-  able  to  carry  out  the  treaty  without  the  Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
llhood  of  a  protracted  conference  In-  authorization  of  Congress,  Tucker  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
creBLBCd.  the  prospect  <rf  further  delay     argued.  is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 

made  today's  acceptance  of  the  Senate         Both  Houses  apparently  accepted  that     order  that  a  quonim  Is  not  present, 
version  seem  a  preferable  course  of  ac-     argument,  as  did  the  President,  and  the        xhe  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
tion.  resolution  became  law  on  July  1.  1922.     j^q^  present. 

At  the  same  time.  House  acceptance  While  all  these  precedents  help  estab-  ,j^g  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
Aould  not  be  taken  as  an  Indloatlon  ttoit  Ush  a  role  for  Congress  In  approving  any  g^^^.  Members  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call 
the  House  desires  no  further  role  In  ap-      future  SALT  agreement,  the  last  one  e*-     ^.^  ^.^ 

proving    a    permanent    strategic    arms     pears  particularly  useful.  _.      n,,p^tion  was  taken-   and  there 

llmltoSe«  agi^ement.  Since  Oie  Constitution  provides  for  the     ^^^Xtog  nayl  4^swe^  "pm- 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  President  Congress  to  "raise  and  support  Armies"  ^^^.^^n^t  "^^^n t' ^^"fouSra 
should  submit  any  future  agreement  and  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy''  ent  2,  not  voting  116.  as  foUows 
which  may  result  from  the  SALT  nego-     and  to  exercise  authority  over  the  dis-  I^^"  "°-  ^^l 

tiatioos  to  both  Houses  of  Coogrees  for     position  of  property,  there  is  a  good  case  TEAS— 308 

appi«i>«I  for  asserting  that  the  House  must  give     Abbitt  Burke.  Fia  Davis,  s  c. 

On  September  l*.  I  toaerted  into  the     its  formal  approval  to  any  arms  limita-     ^bemethy        Burk^e,  Ma^^^    gln^i^ck 
IlKORs  a  Itot  0*  30  important  Interna-     tion  or  reduction  agreement  since  any    A^snui  Buriuon.Mo.    dcUuim 

tional  acoo»^  wWeii  had  be«i  submitted     such  agreement  would  affect  one  or  more     Aiexand«r         Burton  Denboim 

to  both  Hoases  of  congress  for  approval,      of  those  constitutionally  given  powers.     Anderson,  m.     Byrne,  Pa.  °???^ 

•nwse  precedents  w«Mtbiiek  only  to  1OT4.         At  the  same  time,  however.  I  do  not     ^^;^;^'*     cSfftry  De^ne 

Shioe  tiuti  time  I  hare  oMaUed  addi-     believe  it  is  necessary  to  assert  such  a       n  Dak.  camp  Dickinson 

Uonal  material  oo  precedents  for  House     claim  ftrmally.  Section  33  o£  the  Arms     Archer  carey.  n.y.        ^«^.  ,„ 

action  from  eariler  periods  to  our  Na-      Control  and  rusarmament  Act  requires     Arends  carison  g^^^| 

tlen's  htetory.  that  arms  limitation  actions  must  be     X«pin  carter  Drinan 

For  esam^e,  the  annexation  of  Texas     tHPProved   by  Congress,   either   through     /upinaii  ca»ey.  Tex.        Dunc«D 

tol846wa»aeoomidl8hedliyajointreeo-      use  of  the  treaty  power  or  "by  further     |*^  ctltor  iSSiSSlAia 

Ititlai  approved  by  both  Houses.  When     afflnnative  legisiation  by  the  Congress     g^her  cbamberiain     Edwards,  caur. 

the  Senate  faOed  to  g»to  Its  conaenft  to     of  the  United  States."  Bennett  cuncy  Eiiberg 

the  ratiflcatioia  of  the  treaty  with  -reams         Tbiua,  it  would  appear  that  the  act     Be'gand  ciark  ^  Iceman 

by  wMch  tb»  Isttu-  had  been  ajuiMred,     gives  the  President  a  choice  of  sub-     iJn^am  Don  h.  Evma,  Tenn 

President  Tfl**"  ««*t  a  sroctal  message  to     mitttog  an  agreement  on  arms  control     Boggs  ciay  Paaceii 

the  Howe  pointing  out  that:  either  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  or  to    Boiand  confi."'''         ^„ 

■B»  powM  ot  CofB^jtesB  . . .  ta  fuUy  compe-     both  Jlouses  for  af>proyal.  1^  couim).  lu.        n^ 

tmoi  in  aDOM  othw  torm  of  proce«<Ung  to         When  the  President  chose  to  send  the     nraaco  coiuna.  Tex.      Foley 

xyoaipikh  •varyti^ing  that » fommi  r»tiflca-     Interim  agreement  on  offensive  weapons     Bray  ooimer  Forsythe 

tloo    of    tb»    Utaty    couW    have    accom-      ^q  ^oth  Houses,  he  set  a  precedent  of     b^i^  g^*^^*  l?Sm1i?uy»en 

!>"•*»•*•  seeking  aiitlitorixatlon  from  this  body.      Broomfleid        conte  Prey 

The  annexation  of  Hawaii  in   18»§.        That  p;-ocedure  I  submit  should  be     Brotzman         corman  S^SU^ 

slmilarty  was  accomplished  through  the    maintained  te  the  futlire.  even  If  a  fol-    f^^J^'^*     S^ei.va.        ofbb^ 
adoption  of  a  jotot  resolution  by  both     low-on  agreement  Is  of  more  than  an     Broyhiii.  n.c.     Daniels,  n.j.      Ooidwater 

Houses.  toterim  natlU-e.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive      BroyhUl,  Va.        Davis,  Oa.  Oonzalea 
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OoodUng 

Oray    ^ 

Orsen,  Pa. 

Qrtfla 

Otlffltba 

oroH 

Orover 

Oude 

i{al*y 

hau 

BamUton 
Hammer- 
■cbaitdt 
Hanley 
H«nna 

ganwn.  Waati. 
HaiTlneton 
HartbA 
Hairey 
Histmga 
Hathavay 
Hay*  _ 

Hechlw.  W.  V». 
Htekler.  Ma«. 
Halna 
Henderson 
Hldu.  >1!UB. 
Hteks.  Waah. 
Hogan 
HoUfl«ld 
Horton 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jarman 

Jobnaon.  Calif, 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jonca,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
KBMn 
Keating 
Keith 
King 

Kluezynakl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latu 
Lennon 
Lent 

Long,  La. 
Long.  lid. 
McOoUlcter 
McCuUoeb 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McKay 

McKSTltt 

McKlnney 

McMlUan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 


Mabon 
MaUary 


Martin 

MathU,aa. 

MatBunsga 

Maya* 

MmsoU 


Metcalfe 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlUi.  Ark. 
MUls.  Md. 
Mlnlah 

Mink 

MltcbeU 

MteeU 

Moll  Oban 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Matcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NU 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Plokle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Pow«B 

Preyer.  N.O. 

Price,  lU. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purc«U 

Quia 

Qulllen 

Rallstiack 

Randall 

Range! 

Bees 

Reuaa 

Rliodek 

Rlegle 

Roberta 

Roblneon.  Va. 

Roblaon.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogen 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roeentlwl 

Roatenkowskl 

Rouab 

Roytoftl 

Ruppe 

Sandnian 

SartMknea 

NAYS— 4 

Rarlck 


Satterfleld 

Bcberle 

Sdieuer 

acbneebell 

Schweogel 

Sebelius 

»ilpley 

Shrtvw 

SUM* 

Siak 

SiMk 

Smltb.  Calif. 
Ssoltb,  Iowa 
Snyder 
Bpenee 
SprUigar 
Staggan 
Stanton. 

J.  Wmiam 
Stsaton. 

JameaV. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Btatger,  Wla. 
Ste^Uiens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
SuUlvan 
Taylor 

Teague.  CalU. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Ttennn 
Udall 
tniman 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

waim* 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

WhaUay 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WlOtuOl 

WlUlama 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

wmn 

wnght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Tatee 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


delaOarsa 
Landgiebe 

ANSWEBED 


Stuckey 


"PRBSENT"- 


Crane  RotuMlot 

NOT  VOTING — 116 

Oallagber 
OarmatB 


Abourezk 

.Addabbo 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ash  brook 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bette 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatntk 
Brademas 
Buchanan 
Bymea,  Wis. 
Byron 
ChappeU 
ChlabMm 
Clawaon,  Del 
Conyexa 


Cotter 

Cougblln 

Curlln 

Danlelson 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flndley 

Flowera 

Flynt 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Ford, 

WUIlamD. 
Praser 
Frenael 
Fulton 
Oallflanakls 


McCloekey 

MoClive 
MeOmniaifk 

M<iBwen 

MaUllard 

Matblaa,  CaUf . 

Melcher 

Mlkra 

MmiteU 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nichols 

Obey 


Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gnaao 
Green.  Oreg. 
Oubaar 

Balpem 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hawklna 

H«bert 

Helatoskl 

Hmia 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Jaooba 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Link 

Uoyd 

Lu)an 

MoClory 


O'Konakl 

Patten 

PlnUe 

Price.  TIK. 

PucUtskl 

Beld 

Boncano 

Rooney,  WY. 

Boy 

Runnels 

Butb 

St  Oermaln 

Saylor 

Schmlts 


Scott 

aelberllng 

Sbotip 

aocubltx 

South,  N.Y. 

Symington 

Taloott 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Veyaey 

WlggUW 

wiikoaBob 

Wolff 


agreed  to. 
the  following 


So  the  resolution  was 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 

Mr.  Derwlnaki  for.  with  Mr.  Crane  agatnct. 
Mr.  Oerald  B.  Pord  for.  wtth  Mr.  BouaBskit 
against. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DiHwnfBKi).  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  a«»AU>  R.  Ford). 
If  he  had  been  present  he  would  have 
voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  Senate  amendment,  concurred  in, 
reads  as  foUows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  reaolvlng  cImim 
and    Insert: 

Xb&t  the  Congreaa  hereby  endoriM  thOM 
portions  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Basle  Prlnol- 
ples  of  Mutual  Relations  Between  tha  Unltwl 
States  of  America  anil  tbe  Unlocv  of  6oTlst 
SocUllst  BopubUoa  signed  by  PreaMantlTlzon 
and  OMMtal  BMf«tory  BrHtemv  •X-Uotaoiw 
on  M«,y  29.  1073.  wblob  r«l«te  t9  Uw<d*ng«cs 
of  military  confrontatton  and  which  read 
as   follows: 

"The  United  States  of  Anwrloa  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Soclailst  Rapubllcs  attach 
major  Importance  to  preventing  the  devel- 
opment of  situations  capable  of  causing  a 
dangerous  exacerbation  of  their  rela- 
tions .  .  ."  and  "will  do  their  utmost  to  avoid 
military  confrontations  and  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  nuclear  •war'*  and  "will  always 
exercise  restraint  In  tbeir  mutual  ratetlons^" 
and  "on  outstanding  Issues  wttl  conduct" 
their  dlscuBBlons  and  negotiations  "In  a 
spirit  of  redpzooity,  mntoal  seooCixmodflttlon 
and  mutual  benefit."  and 

"Botb  Bides  recognize  that  sSOrta  to  obtain 
unilateral  advantage  at  the  ezpifoae  of  tbe 
other,  directly  <»■  Indirectly,  are  inoonsistent 
with  these  objectives,"  and 

"Tbe  prerequlsltee  for  maintaining  and 
Etren^henlng  peaceful  relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  tbe  Union  of 
Sovtet  goclallst  Bepubllcs  are  the  recagxntlon 
of  the  security  Intareats  of  the  partlM  tMssd 
on  the  prlnolple  of  equality  and  tbs  re- 
nundatUin  of  tbe  use  or  tJtireat  of  force.". 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  Praatdent  la  hereby  authorised 
to  approve  on  behalf  of  tbe  United  3taUs 
tbe  Interim  agreement  betvaen  tb«  United 
State*  of  America  and  the  Unlooi  of  Soxtet 
SocUllst  Republics  on  certain  measures  wltb 
reelect  to  tbe  limitation  of  strategic  offenalve 
arms,  and  the  protocol  related  thereto,  signed 
at  Moscow  on  May  28, 1972,  by  Richard  Nlajn. 
President  of  the  tmited  States  of  Amertoa, 
and  Leozild  I.  Breshner,  OenenJ  8«eretaryo( 
the  Central  Committee  of  ths  commtmli* 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  Oofemmsnt  and  tbe  people  xA 
tbe  United  Btataa  ardently  deelre  a  stable 
Interaatkmal  strateglo  belanoe  tbaS  aadD- 
talns  peace  ami  deters  aggression.  Tbe  Con- 


greaa supports  the  stated  policy  of  the  UtiltM 
States  that,  were  a  more  complete  stnteglc 
offensive  arms  agreemsnt  not  aobi^red  wtUUn 
the  five  years  of  the  Interim  ^^rseme&t,  and 
were  tbe  survlvabUity  of  Utie.  strategic  de- 
tetient  forqes  of  tbe  United  ISUtes  to  be 
tjbieateaed  as  a  result  of  8\teti  fUIure,  this 
could  jeopardise  tbe  siq>re«ie  naticfbaJ  Inter- 
este  of  the  United  BUtes;  tbe  iSih^nm  rec- 
ognizes tbe  dUBc\iUy  of  nv»U?tali)l|tf  »  sulile 
strate^  balance  tu  ax^vtod  of  tngwif  dfrnit- 
cq;>lng  tecbnology;    tJtie  Ooog'esi  reoogulMS 
tbe  prmc^ile  of  United  Btat«s-$>yt#t  XXolon 
equaUty  reflected  In  tbe  a&tlbanixtic  mi«iU« 
treaty,   and    urges   and   requests   the   Pres- 
ident to  seek  a  future  treaty  that,  mter  alia, 
would  npt  limit  tbe  United  States  to  levels 
of  Intercontinental  strategic  forces  Inferior 
to  the  limits  provided  tor  ■the  Soviet  Union; 
and  the  Ooogroaa  oonftrtees  (bet-tbe  suo«ess 
of  theee  agreements  and  the  attainment  of 
naore  permanent  and '  ocnspfebenetife  egMI** 
meats  are  dependent  upon  tte'Saalnteaeooer 
under  present  world  ooBdltlens  of  a  rlgosQua 
research  and  developtnent  and  mod«m)^i^on' 
propam  as  required  by  a  prudent  ptrateglo 
posture. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Congress  hereby  commends  -aam 
President  for  having  sueeeeefully  concluded 
agreenente  with  tbe  aovlDt  Union  llmitteg 
tbe  production  and  deployment  of  «HtA<- 
baUlstto  mlBsUee  and  certain  strateglo  offen- 
sive armaxnents,  and  It  supports  Um  anv 
nounced  Intention  of  tbe  I>reeldent  to  seek 
further  limits  on  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  strsMglc  aitnamsMn  at.  future 
Strateglo  Anns  litm'tT**""  Talks.  At  the  sajoe 
time,  the  Senate  takes  cognlsanoe  of  .t^ 
fact  that  agreemente  «o  Maatt  the  further 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  are  only  gre- 
lUnmary'  stepe,  however  importiiat,  tdererd 
the  attalxunent  of  wuld  .elabUlty  and  na- 
tional .securtty.  Tbe  CoiDgreaa  tbestfore  urg9> 
tbe  Pf«ddent  to  eeek  at  tbe  eerUMit  prac- 
ticable tteoMnt  Btnttegle  AmS  ReduetStm 
Teat*  -^sJUtT)  with  tbe  soiMaxnuim..  tiN- 


Peoptent  BtopubUn  of  Ctflna.  and  otbar.  oouo- 
tstee.  end  eHwulteaaeewly  to  wqik«  toward 
reduAttana ,  in  conventional -asmaiaend^.  in 
order  to  bring  about  agreements  fd^  mutual 
decreasee  In  the  preftSiff^ofi  "^^  development 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruedon  so  as  to  ellm- 
luAtettV  tbreat  sd  laiqe  .wnals  dereeU^ton 
and  the  ever-mounting  oeets  of  arms  pro- 
duction and  weapons  modemleatlon.  thereby 
freeing    world    resouraes   MT    owstruotlve. 
peaceeul  use. 
.Sec.  6.  PutBuant  to  paragraph  six  of  the 
Dederatton    of    Principles    of    Nlzon    aM 
BrsBbAev  on  May  29. 1973,  vfbUSb.  states  tbat 
the  tmitsd  States  and  tbe  -Ottlon  of  Bortet 
Sodallst  Repubnca:  "wtn  contlnne  te 
special  efforts  to  limit  stmtegle 
Wbenever  poolble.  tbay  wlH  conotutfe  aOQ> 
Crete  agreements  aimed  at  achieving  tbeee 
purpoeae";  CXsngveas  rgnstrteia  that  tbe  suc- 
cess of  tbe  Interim  agreement  aitd  the  attain- 
ment of  more  permanent  and  coopcetaenslva 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  the  preeer-> 
vatlon  of  longstanding  Untted  Statoe  poUey 
that  neither  the  Soviet  Dnkm  nor  ttie  United 
States  BboiUd  seek  uiitntwrel  advantage  by 
developing  a  flret  strike  potentUO. 


RESIGNATION  OP  THE  SERGEANT 
AT  ARIAS 

The  SPEAESSt  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  ccmmunlcatton  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms : 

WAamNOTOM,  DX)., 
September  25,  IVTi. 
Hon.  Cuu.  AuoEBT. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
House  of  Repre»entattve», 
WMhirvton.  DJC. 

Deax  Ms.  BvKAZBs:  On  June  80.  1078.  purr 
suant  to  tbe  piovlsiDQs  o<  tbe  Lagtolattye 
Reorganlvatlon  Aet  of  19M.  aaemeartert,  (2 
U.S.C.  7!>-l  (a) ) .  you  appointed  me  to  act  and 
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to  vnuiOm  t«npor»my  the  dutlw  ot  8ot- 
ge»nt-at-Ann*  of  tht  Houa«  of  Itopr«»»nU- 
tlv«^«ffectlv«Julyl.l»7a. 

8UM9*  turn  Dwaoctmtlc  C»uc\ui  iMM  nom- 
m*t«t  ■  a>im«'««*«  for  th«  Ofllce  of  Swrgewit- 
ftt-Arms.  I  b»ret)y  t»nd»r  my  i««l«n»tion  ef- 
f«cure  midnight  B«p«ianb«r  90.  IBW. 
^  my  iwv^titklng.  I  wMt  to  thjuik  you. 
M«nb«n  of  the  novm.  and  to  My  th*t  word* 
cannot  tOmtaJkUiy  «»»-  "^  '"^^^-jf 
graUtude  and  fulimm«nt  fox  the  prlTtlege 
ttiat  hae  bean  mine  to  eerve  the  Houae  of  Bep- 
reaentatlvee  aa  8erge»nt-at-Arm». 
Sincerely, 

ZxAKZ  W.  JoHKeoK,  Jr., 

Strgeant-at-Arma. 


KLECnON  OP  SKBOEANT  AT  ARMS 

Mr  TRAOUS  of  TBxas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 

1134)  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consld- 

eratlon. 
The  Cl«-k  read  the  resolution  as  rol- 

^°^=  H.B-.1184 

ItMOlved  That  Kenneth  B.  Ha«llng  o<  the 
Ceomoniraalth  of  Vlrglnl*  be.  and  he  U 
henby  ohoeen  8ergeM»t  at  Arm. <=«  t^*?°«* 
of  BtipgeeentttTW.  elfeetlTe  on  October   1. 

ivn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taUe.  ^___^_^__ 

SWEARING  IN  OP  THE  SEROKANT 
AT  ARMS 

The  SPEAKSR.  WDl  the  Sergeant  at 
Anns-elect  present  himself  at  t^  ^  oj 
the  House  and  take  the  oath  of  offloe? 

Mr  Kenneth  R.  Harding,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms-elect,  presented  himself  i*  ttie 
bar  of  the  Houae  and  took  the  oath  of 
ofiBce.  ^^^^____^__ 

SKNATOR   McQOVBRNS    CREmBIL- 
ITY  GAP 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permlfislon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  credi- 
bility gap  which  Senator  McOoviwi  has 
ci«ated  for  himself  settns  to  grow  ever 
wider  as  his  campidgn  for  the  Presidency 
devdope.  ^^^     .     .  _ 

Recently  one  of  my  constituents  for- 
warded to  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Senator  McGovirm  to  Mr.  Prank  D.  Reg- 
later  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  RetaU  Grocers.  Mr.  Reg- 
ister had  previously  written  a  letter  to 
the  Senator  requesting  that  he  recon- 
sider his  announced  position  endorsing 
Caesar  Chavez  and  the  lettuce  boycotts. 

Senator  McGovnoi's  reply  demon- 
stratee  not  only  an  Incredible  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  facts  surrounding 
the  lettuce  boycott,  but  also  a  callousness 
and  lack  of  concern  for  the  problems 
which  face  the  retail  grocers  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  Senator 
McOovKRN's  response  demonstrates  the 
character  of  this  man  who  would  be 
President— this  man  who  has  been 
termed,  perhaps  quite  erroneously,  the 
most  decent  man  tn  the  Senate. 

Pot  the  Rccoiu),  I  submit  Mr.  Regis- 
ter's letter  and  the  reply  from  Senator 


McGovxuf  and  point  out  his  ominous 
threat  of  a  police  state. 

National  Aasocmnott 

or  Ritah.  Oaocxas 

or  TKS  U.S..  Inc., 
Oak  Brook.  III.,  May  22. 1972. 

Senator  Okokcx  McOovisn, 
Senate  Office  Building.  , 

WaaMngton.  DX!. 

DxAX  SZKATOB  McOovBUi :  In  yesterday's 
news  telecasts,  you  were  shown  endorsing 
Caeear  Chavez  and  the  lettuce  boycotts. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  consider  this 
poeltlon  carefully  from  a  number  of  stand- 
points. Under  existing  law,  such  boycotts  are 
clearly  Illegal.  Secondly,  tke  pattern  estab- 
lished in  the  grape  boycotts  was  one  of  dam- 
age and  destruction  to  innocent  third  par- 
tlee — in  this  instance,  retailers  who  have  no 
way  of  knowing  who  la  right  In  a  labor  dis- 
pute many  miles  away.  Thirdly,  such  tactics. 
If  successful,  result  In  Increased  costs  which 
mean  increased  prices,  a  subject  which  I 
Icnow  la  of  concern  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

FKank   O.   Rxcisrat, 

Ezecutivt  Director. 

U.S.   SxNAn, 
Waahington,  DC.  June  1, 1972. 
PaANK  D.  Rsoism, 

Executive  Director,  National  Afociation  of 
Retail  Orocert  of  th*  U.S.,  Inc.,  Oak 
Brook,  m. 

DxAi  Mb.  BsoMTi*:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  recent  letter. 

You  should  know,  Mr.  Register,  that  I  have 
competent  legal  advice  and  you  need  not 
worry  about  me  on  that  score. 

Your  reference  to  Innocent  third  parties 
waa  Intrtgulng  to  aay  the  least.  If  you  are 
suggesting  that  retail  grocers  are  under  any 
definition  of  the  term  "innocent,"  I  would 
be  surprised.  It  may  Interest  you  to  know 
that  I  am  fiUly  aware  of  the  monopoly  meat 
and  other  ccasomodlty  pricing  practices  of 
the  Cham  stores.  I  am  also  aware  of  rate  of 
return  on  your  Investment. 

You  may  be  sure.  Mr.  Register,  that  when 
I  am  Preeldent  suits  wUl  no  longer  be  brought 
by  stockmen,  egg  producers  and  others,  but 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 

OcOKGc  McOovnu«r. 


CLARENCE  D.  PALMBY.  A  TRUE 
PROPESSIONAL 

(Mr.  MATNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clarence  D. 
Palmby  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs  for  3^2  years  from 
January  1969  to  June  1972.  He  was 
imiquely  qualified  for  this  high  post  by 
reasoD  of  8  years'  service  as  Chief  Exec- 
utive OfBcer  of  the  U.S.  Peed  Grains 
Council  from  1961-69.  He  brought  out- 
standing qualities  of  character,  ability, 
and  experience  to  OoTemment  service 
and  made  a  tremendoiB  contribution  to 
the  Department,  the  American  farmer, 
and  the  American  consumer  during  his 
very  distinguished  tenure  of  ofllce. 
Among  other  achievements,  he  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  the 
'Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  He 
was  a  true  professional  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word  and  used  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  facets  of  the  grain  in- 
dustry to  our  country's  great  advantage 


and  with  conspicuous  national  sucoess. 

Mr.  Palmby  elected  to  retire  frrai 
public  life  and  submitted  his  resignation 
to  Secretary  Butz  on  May  23. 

Hiereafter,  he  accepted  a  position  as 
corporate  vice  president  for  market  plan- 
ning and  development  with  the  Conti- 
nental  Grain  Co. 

On  September  19.  1972.  Mr.  Palmby 
readily  and  voluntarily  s^peared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  to  testify  concerning  his  own  ac- 
tivities before  and  after  leaving  Govern- 
ment service  and  Continental's  role  in 
the  sale  of  grain  to  Russia.  His  testimony 
on  that  occasion  was  consistent  with  ths 
high  professional  standards  he  has  al- 
ways set  for  himself  and  very  much  In 
keeping  with  what  those  who  know  him 
have  come  to  expect  from  Clarence 
Palmby. 

It  is  my  opinion  as  one  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  he  answered  our 
questions  fairly  and  fully,  giving  us 
much-needed  information  very  few  of  us 
had  previously  possessed  concerning  the 
production,  marketing,  and  distribution 
of  gredn  in  this  country  and  abroad.  This 
Is  an  extremely  complicated  business 
about  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  irresponsible,  uninformed  writing  and 
loose  talk  in  recent  weeks. 

All  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Congress,  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  true  facts  of  this  historic 
transaction  should  read  and  carefully 
consider  the  testimony  of  Clarence  D. 
Palmby,  which  will  follow  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcobb: 
Statimdit  bt  C3la««kc«  D.  Palmbt,  Ctoapo- 

KATK  Vies  PixamsNT  roa  Maxkzt  PuutNiNa 

AND       D«V«LOPMKNT COWTHmrTAl.        Q*MXK 

Co.,  Nxw  York,  Bxroas  th*  Stwcoji- 
Mirrca  ow  Livistock  ams  Orains  ok  TH« 
HooBB  OoiucrrrsB  on  AoaiCTrLTUBS  oir 
SxFTSMBn  19,  1972 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  livestock  and 
Qralns  of  tbe  House  Ootnmlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Accompanying  me  la  Sheldon  L.  Berens, 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel,  Con- 
tinental Qraln  Company. 

To  again  app>ear  before  this  Subcommittee, 
which  has  worked  long  and  hard  for  the  bet- 
terment of  UJB.  agriculture,  reminds  me  of 
past  appearances  before  tbe  distinguished 
members  of  this  ctwnmlttee.  I  recall  vividly 
many  painstaking  hours  I  worked  with  the 
Committee  as  a  government  official  In  devel- 
oping the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  Thus,  It 
is  a  renewed  thrill  for  me  to  again  appear 
before  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  in 
my  new  position  as  Vice  President  of  Con- 
tinental Grain  Company,  a  position  which  I 
have  held  since  June  8.  1972. 

I  also  vividly  recall  testifying  before  this 
Subcommittee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  Operations  of  the  Houae  Com- 
mittee on  AgrlcultTire  on  December  8,  1971, 
on  what  I  then  referred  to  as  a  history-mak- 
ing grain  expwt  sale  by  UJ3.  exporters  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  mentioned  at  that  time  that 
the  US.  feed  gram  exports  to  Russia  opened 
up  a  brand  new  market  for  US.  grains,  and 
at  a  time  when  Russia  and  many  of  the  Kast 
European  countries  had  established  huge 
goals  for  Increased  livestock  production. 

I  look  upon  my  appearance  befcwe  the 
Subcommittee  today  aa  an  opporttmlty  In 
the  true  American  system  to  familiarize  the 
Subcommittee  with  my  own  activities  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  I  served  as  Aaaist- 
ant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  further 
explain  the  role  of  Continental  Grain  In  coa- 


September  25,  1972 

■■■■latlnir  addltknal  grain  aalea  to  tta* 
Mist  Union.  I  alao  wlah  to  i»— nrtbe  my 
MflooalblUtlaa  In  CkMitlnantal  Oraln  and  to 
farther  Uluatrate  the  role  of  the  prtvaU 
pata.  sector    in    aaUlng    grain    to   ovwaeaa 

^^^^der  to  beat  famUlarlsa  momban  of 
tM  Suboommlttee  ot  tbe  history  making 
^gfttapmeau  m  eiqiwrtlng  grain.  I  wlah  to 
jffi0W  in  a  concise  maimer  aoma  of  my  own 
■igmjnal  i^tTi^tng  regarding  ttie  promotion 
ot  t»de  between  tbo  U.8.  and  oountrtaa  tliat 
bave  been  at  leaat  partlaUy  ecooomloaUy  and 
poiitifiaUy  Isolated  from  tba  UJS.  for  tbe  past 
nnaty-five  yeara. 

AS  waa  related  to  tba  SuboommtttM  on 
Ijioamber  8  when  I  explatnad  tbe  feed  gram 
Mia  laat  Fau  to  the  Soviet  U:nloii.  I  related 
that  after  having  family  mvotvement  In  the 
Viatnam  tragedy  m  1965  and  1M6,  that  I  waa 
flnnly  ccmvmoed  that  natlona  with  oonlUct- 
ing  poUtlcal  goala  have  a  greater  cbanoe  to 
build  a  peaceful  world  through  channala  of 
trade  than  through  confrontation.  Perhapa 
beoauae  of  this  ezpertenoa,  I  have  been  deep- 
ly dedicated  to  our  Oovemment  doing  every- 
thing poaalble  to  build  improved  trad*  chan- 
nels with   the   Soviet   Union   and  the   Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  CJhina.  It  la  becauae  oi 
this  Arm  conviction,  that  I  waa  proud  to  have 
the  opporttmlty  to  Join  Oontimantal  Grain 
on  June  8,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  represent  the  company  In  thaae  baaringa. 
I  am  pleaaed  becauae  Preeldent  lUohel  Pri- 
txmrg,  aa  well  aa  key  exeeotlves  with  Con- 
tinental Grain,  have  had  a  long  history  ot 
trade  with  Eaat  European  countrlaa.  Includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  Parlu^  one  thing  that 
baa  Impreaaed  me  above  everytlilng  elaa  ainoe 
Joining  Continental  Oraln,  la  the  great  em- 
pbaala  that  baa  been  plaeed  upon  proper 
execution  ot  ctmtract  terma.  I  am  convinced 
that  proper  execution  on  the  part  of  Con- 
tinental through  the  jreara  baa  created  a 
trustworthy    reputation    for    Mr.    mbourg 
and  Oontlnemtal  Grain,  jwrtlculany  In  that 
area  ot  the  world.  In  order  to  beet  famliiarlBe 
the  members  of  tlie  Buboominlttee  oC  my 
actlvltlee  Involving  the  Soviet  Union  during 
ths  laat  several  weeka  In  my  capacity  aa  Aa- 
slatant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  wlU  with 
yoor   pmrmiaaion   trace   thoae   aottvMiaa    In 
chitxiologloal  order. 

As  haa  been  related  to  you,  I  did  accom- 
pany Secretary  Buta  to  Moeoow  oa  AprU  8, 
1973.  Aa  was  anno«inoed  at  that  time,  Seo- 
retary  Butz  waa  traveling  to  tbe  UJBJSJl.  at 
the  invitation  of  the  timista  oC  Agrhmlture, 
Matakevlch. 

It  U  to  be  remembered  that  Mlnlatar  Mata- 
kevlch had  viisttad  the  UJB.  m  December  at 
1971  at  the  Invitation  of  Secretary  Buta. 
Thla  matter  waa  related  to  the  members  ot 
the  Subcommittee  when  I  appeared  b^ore 
you  on  December  8,  1971.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced prior  to  the  departure  of  Secretary 
Buti  to  Moecow,  that  I  would  hoad  a  small 
negotiating  team  and  would  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Ministry  of  Porelgn 
Trade.  Repreeentatlvee  of  tbe  U£.D.A.  had 
been  Invited  by  the  Minister  of  I>>orelgn  Trade 
to  describe  the  COC  Credit  Program  (OBM- 
4) .  Others  from  the  V£T>.A.  and  tlie  D^art- 
ment  of  State  acc(»npanled  Secretary  Bute 
and  myaeU,  and  this  la  matter  of  public 
record. 

I  spent  a  portion  of  my  time  wlille  In  the 
U.8BJi.  during  this  trip  with  Secretary  Bute 
and  Minister  Matakevlch.  I  accompanied 
them  on  a  trip  to  the  Crimea.  At  that  time, 
we  did  visit  the  Ukraine  and  several  farma 
la  the  area.  It  waa  quite  apparent  to  ua  at 
that  time  that  the  area  waa  badly  m  need 
of  germination  moisture.  It  waa  alao  obvloua 
that  some  of  the  winter  wheat  stands  were 
sperae.  but  It  should  be  noted  that  Secretary 
Buta  and  I  had  never  vlatted  the  Ukraine 
before.  I,  for  one,  waa  In  no  poaltion  to  Judge 
the  degree  of  abnormality  with  the  winter 
kill  or  the  lack  ot  germination  moisture.  It 
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wortli  repeating  that  aeeretary  Buta  did 

to  his  departon  from  Mosoow,  wbloh  reoelved 
wscM-wkto  attantion,  tbat  It  was  obvloui  to 
him  tbat  a  ataaMs  portion  ot  tba  wlntor 
wbaet  crop  In  tba  Soviet  Union  waa  mined 
and  tbat  gmntaaSlMi  motatqi*  In  tbe 
Uknlne  was  badly  needad 

On  AprU  11,  aeeratary  Buta  opened  nago- 
tlatiooa  with  tba  Banlor  Deputy  MtnlaUr  ot 
Foreign  Trade.  Mlelster  Kuatnin.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  nagoctattoaa  which  were  lat« 
to  be  chaired  ^  myaatf  aa  UJB.  delagsea, 
having  to  do  wttH  tbe  OOC  Oxedlt  Rngtam. 
Oonaequently,  attar  tba  opening  oarwnoniea, 
I.  together  wltb  aaatotanoe  fnm  my  ool- 
leeguea  from  U.BJXA.  and  tbe  Department 
at  State,  dasertbed  tbe  000  Oradtt  ProgxBm 
and  tbe  mm^n-w^air  In  whiob  it  had  t>een  oper- 
ated ainoe  IMS.  We  made  partloular  mention 
that  the  COC  line  of"  credit  which  we  were 
prepared  to  offer  to  tbem  against  a  commtt- 
ment  to  buy  grain,  waa  a  non-oonoaaalonal 
type  of  credit  line.  In  that  tbe  maximum 
credit  period  would  be  tlu«e  yearn  with  in- 
terest at  6H%  (somewhat  higher  tban  tba 
cost  ot  monay  to  OOO  at  tbat  time).  Tba 
UJB.  delegation  offwed  to  extand  a  Una  ot 
credit  with  "»^^™"w  exposure  over  a  three 
year  period  (tbe  iTM  miUloa  credit  over  a 
three  year  pniod  actually  would  provide  for 
a  purchaae  ot  about  SSM  mUUon  gram  an- 
nually, provided  porchaaaa  were  made  on  a 
regular  baaia).  Tlie  UB.  dMegatlon  furthar 
stated  tbat  they  would  eq;>oct  repayments 
to   be   made   annually  on  a  twelTe*  month 
baala.  together  with  aoemsd  Intarast  Mp  to 
that  date.  WhUe  tradftlooaUy  OOO  liaa  re- 
ferred to  tliia  program  aa  being  a  tbrae  year 
credit  prograaoi.  In  actual  praetloe  with  tba 
demand  for  "«""»'  repayment  aebadule.  It 
Is  an  18  month  credit  progranL  If  my  mem- 
ory servee  me  correctly,  and  on  tbia  point 
I  am  a  bit  hasy,  but  I  iMUave  the  VB.  dele- 
gation atated  that  a*  leaat  $100  mUIloo  at 
grain  would  need  to  ba  bought  over  tlie  fleet 
twelve  montha  to  eOeetuaSa  the  Una  ot  oradtt. 
The  UJB.  oOer  waa  rtfuaad  outrlgbt.  Tba 
Soviet  dategatlon  stated  that  tba  6K  %  inter- 
est and  tlia  abort  patlod  for  credit  expoaurt 
waa  nothing  more  than  an  offer  ot  a 
mereial  nature.  Tba  V£.  dMagatlon 
Tlte  Sovleta  oonntarad  by  aaylnc  tbey  maf^ 
be  raeepttve  to  buying  grain  from  tbmiUA, 
If  the  VS.  would  be  in  a  poattlon  to  oOar 
ten-year  credita  at  a  low  rata  of  Intanat, 
suob  aa  2%.  I  advlaed  the  Soviet  group  that 
no  such  authority  existed,  nor  did  I  give 
the  group  aay  Indieatlan  that  the  Xxeentlva 
Branch   of   tlie   Oovemment   would   be  re- 
ceptive  to   seek   such   authortty   from   tbo 
Ccmgreaa. 

Tba  U.S.  and  Soviet  dalegatiooa  met  for 
the  aeoond  time  on  April  IS.  The  provlalcma 
aa  outlined  earlier  were  again  reviewed,  and 
again  the  Sorieta  atated  that  tbe  OOO  Credit 
Program  waa  oom|flettiy  unaaoeptable. 

I,  along  with  my  ooUaaguee  from  UJB.  Oov- 
emment,  rettimed  to  Waahington  on  AprU 
14. 

I  had  no  further  convecaatlon  with  any 
lepreaentatlvea  of  tba  Soviet  uaion  on  any 
8ub}ect  whataoever  unto  May  0. 

On  May  9.  with  a  few  miantee  noMoa.  Dep- 
uty MlniBtar  of  Mnelgn  Trada,  Alkbtmov. 
reqneated  a  mwettng  with  ma  la  tba  TJSjyJL. 
I  waa  Informed  that  be,  akmg  with  ottiar  rap- 
reeentativee  of  tlio  Bovlat  Union,  ware  tn 
Waahington  ruaatlng  with  lapreaantattvsa  of 
the  Department  of  Oommezee  on  the  anbleet 
of  land  leeae  eettlament  and  other  mattara.  I. 
along  with  Deputy  Oanezal  Oaonael  from 
the  UJ3J3JL  and  otbera,  met  for  about  one 
hour  with  ^twtofeM.  Alkblmov.  The  MUlatar 
opened  the  comeiaatlon  by  aaylng  tbat  lia 
wanted  to  be  auN  he  undantood  bov  the 
aaM-«  or  OOO  Oredlt  Program  opeaaead.  Ba 
made  It  apeolflcally  clear  at  aeveml  tbnaa 
cUBlng  the  oonvereatlQB  tbat  tbe  request  for 
Informatlmi  abould  not  be  Interpreted  aa  re- 
flecting Inteieet  on  the  part  of  the  Sovleta  to 
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grain   oo 
that 


puxebaae   gxam.   or  to 

oradtt  tram  the  UJB.  Be  again 

the  6M  %  latsnst  and  the  thws 

mom  pairtod  waa  oonplaMty 

tba  aovlata.  He  again  aakad 

terma,  wtcb   lower  mtaraafe  rata 

tram  goeemaent  could  ba  aaade  eaegihls  X 

whathar  tba  Sovleta  mlgbt  bay  gsala  tsam 
tha  UJBb  aoaaawaaa  in  the  fuSor^  ae  aMSad 
tbat  ba  bad  no  idea.  Xh  that  ha  waa  net  a 
tepiaaemeUia  ot  tba  Mhilstry  QC^AgKhsuMBM, 
he  waa  not  puroeotmat  f  amUlar  wtth  tha 
Soelat  gialB  requtreflaaata  and  that  i 
etty  fvtna  grain  requtreaaanta  m  tha  i 
would  laigaly  ba  dataruUaad  by 
tlona  aa  tbey  davelapad  during  < 
1972.  This  was  the  last  oonvataaMoo  I  bad 
with  tba  Sovleta  regasdtng  OOO  oradtt.  grain 
mattara.  or  any  otbar  item. 

On  May  12. 1  inlccmally  aUtlaed  Seerecaif 
Bats  that  I  wished  to  resign  tiem  ray  oOelal 
IMioitlan  to  return  to  prtvate  lUe. 
Buta  waa  eabedniad  to  take  a  few  days ' 
tlM  week  f oUowlng,  and  I  wanted  him  to  be 
Informed  of  ray  dselsloo  te  esk  te  be  rsUeved 
of  my  ofltelal  raaponalhlliea 

On  May  as.  I  aubmtttad  my  restgnatkm  to 
Secretary  Buta,  with  tbe  raquaot  that  ba  f  or^ 
ward  my  formal  raatgnatlon  to  Raaldant 
Nixon  with  the  farther  request  that  I  ba  re- 
liaved  of  my  dutlee  before  June  8. 

On  May  as  tiirough  28,  I  waa  on  vaaatlon 
inMinnaaota. 

From  May  80  through  Jane  7, 1  waa  heeh 
on  oOkdal  duty  In  my  oOoe,  and  engaged  Ofdy 
In  claan-ijq;>  work.  I  oooaldered  no  paUcy 


On  June  7,  my  reaignatlon  waa  aeceptad. 
esaettve  immediately. 

Jama  g.  I  joined  Oontinental  Omln  Oom- 
pany.  In  Oontlnantal  Oram  Oompaay,  I  have 
tba  tttla  of  Oocpocata  Vloe  Prasidant  for 
Market  Planning  and  Devrtopaaaat.  Z  look 
upon  ray  dvtlH  prtanarUy  aa  bslag  ef  a  longw 
term  oatare,  than  of  one  of  batag  lavelvad  la 
day-to-day  operatlana.  It  la  to  be 
that  I  waa  Ohiaf  Kaaeuttva  OOoar  for 
yeara  oC  tba  UJB.  Feed  GKalna  Oonncil  frara 
lMt-«0.  dortag  wbloh  thna  I  dli 
niaay  oootacta  in  many  fiaetnna  of  tba  ' 
and  famillariaed  myself  wttb  tba  gnhi;  feed, 
and  llvaete^  Induali  tee  of  many  inwinlilaa  la 
maay  ways,  my  work  wMh  OonttaaaSal  Oraht 
atthla  ttma  ianot  unlfte  tba  warkpartoreaM 
In  tbat  fontnar  oapacity. 

It  baa  been  atated  tbat  I  vlAtad  wtCh  the 
Baaataa  delegation  In  Washington  the  ' 
end  of  July  1.  Fleece  kaap  in  mlad  that : 
Falint>y  and  I  oonttaued  to  raalila  in  AaUng^ 
ton.  Virginia  until  eaity  Augoat.  Oonaaquant- 
ly,  I  waa  at  home  in  Arlington  aa.  Snaday, 
July  3.  Daring  the  noon  aad  aftamooo  of 
July  a,  I  aooompanled  Mr.  Ztv  (who  had  ar- 
rived in  Waahington  on  July  3)  of  Onntlnan- 
tal^  oflloa  m  Paris  to  Alaaaadrla,  Virginia, 
our   guaata   were   Mr.   Kalttanko  and  Ur. 
Ooldobenko,  two  members  of  tba  Bnaaiaa 
buying  miaaion.  I  had  never  mat  Ifr.  Kali- 
tenko  or  Mr.  Ooldobenko  until  tbat  day.  In 
that  Mr.  Zlv,  Oontinantal'S  rapraaeatattve, 
had  never  vialted  Waahington  before,  ha  and 
the  Sovleta  requaated  me  to  give  tbem  a  tour 
of  historical  apota.  Aa  atated,  I  took  them  to 
lunch  In  Alexandria  and  did  aboer  them  his- 
toric spots  ot  Interest  In  Waablngtoo.  D.O. 
I  repeat  that  I  had  naver  mat  thaae  gentle- 
men  before  that  day,  and  at  no  time  did  we 
mantioQ  the  agricultural  attuation  In  tba 
Soviet  Union  or  the  U.B..  nor  tba  grain  In- 
dustry In  either  country,  nor  any  other  of- 
floial  aubjeet.  I  would  hasten  to  stats  that  a 
Sunday  apent  tn  thla  manner  waa  not  un- 
typical of  my  actlvltiaa  during  olgbt  yeara 
wtth  the  U.8.  Feed  Oraixu  OounoU  and  dur- 
ing three  and  one  half  yeaa  aa  Aaaietant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Intemattenal 
AJEaHa  In  the  VB.  Ooearnmant. 

Much  haa  been  said  about  my  Involvement 
In    this    transaction    between    Oontinental 
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Oraln  aiid  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  the 
conim»nu  aw  oompletely  untni*.  I  am  j»- 
ferrlng  [)«rUcularly  to  Vhe  atatenwBta  tXxax. 
an  fgr««"iant  had  b«en  reached  in  Mowow 
wlththa  aovimU  U»  Jk^iii  oT  1972.  Any  such 
statMMnt  is  aa  outrigbt  Ua.  I  catogorloally 
stata  I  took  no  aoUva  part  m  Continentals 
conunarcial  nagottaOona  with  tha  8ovietB. 

StUl  other  etatemanu  have  been  mada  that 
I  sojnehow  or  other  had  prior  knowledga  of 
the  Sovlaf  •  Uatentlon  to  purcbaaa  grain  iro«» 
tha  Ui..  and  prompOy  cart*!  that  informa- 
tion to  oxy  new  employer.  This  alao  la  an  out- 
riaut  Ue.  Conalatent  witto  theee  poaitive  a»- 
Mittona  on  my  part.  I  wlah  to  share  with 
nMoUMra  of  the  Suhoommittee  an  example  of 
the  ooBunante  I  made  during  the  Winter 
TTvyit>^»  of  1973. 

14»roh  31 — Maoon  City,  Iowa 
•Onoartaln  crop  oondltlona  exist  thla  year 
not  only  in  the  U.S.SJl.  but  also  In  the  Beat 
European  oountrtae.  VlrtuaUy  all  countrlee 
lo  Uaaarea  have  been  affected  by  similar 
fr,MiT  and  snow-cover  problem*.  Again,  we 
da  not  know  what  the  ultimate  effect  wUl  be. 
But  It  H>Pe*"  "»•«■  ^^*  U  a-SJi.-Eaet  Buro- 
□ean  region  could  be  a  large  net  grain  im- 
porter in  1973-1973  for  the  second  coneecu- 

tive  year. " 

During  several   preae  brleange,   I   summa- 
rlMd  my  views  regarding  the  poaelbUlty  of 
the  U^.  seiUng  additional  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1972.  Aa  an  ewunple,  at  a  queaUon- 
an*wer   period   following   an   address  «>  «ie 
New  York  Commodity  Club  on  May  18.  1972. 
aud  during  my  widJl-cover«d  final  press  con- 
'arence  In  the  U.aX>Jl..  Washington.  D.C.  on 
June  7,  I  stated  that  In  my  (^UUon  the  So- 
viet Government  officials  would  sometime  in 
the    future,    poesltoly    August   or   3fP"«^^f^ 
make  some  policy  decisions  regarding  their 
(train  requirements.  I  stated  that  there  were 
probably  three  general  options  that  would 
deceive   conalderatlon    by    the    Bovlet   poUcy 
makwe.  the  opttone  being  as  foUowe: 

1    The  Sovlato  may  decide  to  oontlnue  to 

maintain  per  capita  caloric  intake  over  the 

next  twelve  monthe  for  their  people  at  about 

tha  Dreaent  level  without  much  regard  to  im- 

nrovad  quality  of  diet.  U  this  option  were  to 

b«»ma   policy,   grain   Import   «<l"l"°»^ 

would,  be  X  amount  depending  upon   1973 

croD  out-turn.  ^,      _  .„ 

X  The  Sovleu  may  decide  to  oontlnue  to 

expand  Uveatock,  poultry,  and  dairy  PK>duo- 

tloiTM  announced  In  their  Five  Year  Plan 

commencing  January  1.  1970.  If  thlA  were  to 

becoma  policy,  their  grain  requirements  from 

outside    «>urcee    would    undoubtedly    be    X 

amount  plu^  again  depending  on  1973  crop 

"""a':  iS^SoTlet.  m.7  «»*»»<»•  *«  •*  «^^°J!^: 
zen.  to  go  through  a  -brit  tightening  period  ^ 
If  thla  option  were  to  become  policy,  the 
iirain  requiremenU  trooa  outalde  eouroee 
would  naturaUy  be  quiU  a  different  figure. 

PlnaUy  if  the  mambeza  of  the  3ubcomn:ut- 
tee  wlU  bear  witH  me.  I  wish  to  re^^ew  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Ooremment  in  the  wheat  ex- 
port bufllnese.  as  well  ae  the  role  of  the  prl- 

'*On"SS^ccaalona.  both  as  a  public  offlcUl 
and  aa  an  Lntereeted  observer  on  the  outalde. 
I  have  fuUy  lealteed  that  countries  such  as 
Canada  and  Australia  who  seU  wheat  to  the 
outalde    world   through    wheat   boards,   can 
enter  into  long  time  commitments  at  nxea 
prloee.  In  that  there  Is  no  such  central  gov- 
ernment or  quasl-government  entity  In  the 
U  3    for  which  I  am  eternally  grateful,  the 
sami   type   of  mechanism   simply   does  not 
exist  Miichlnery  to  accomplish  the  same  goal 
does  exist,  and  In  this  most  reoent  huge  ^ 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  machinery  was  used. 
This  recent  400  mUllon  bushel  sale  made  by 
the  exporters  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  general 
»wuranoe  from  TJ3J3Ji.  officials  that  a  net 
•xpoTt  price  would  be  matntalMd  through 
«»e  payment  of  equallaatlon  payments,  is  a 
forthright  example  at  how  the  private  sector 


and  the  U.S.D.A.  can  use  the  marketing  ma- 
cttinery  to  aocjompllah  the  very  thing  that 
^..^i   and  AustralU  haa  been  doing  for 
years. 
TU  BOLB  OF  ooirrWBMT*!.  oaan*  comfawy 

Now  I  turn  to  Continental   Grain  Coin- 
j>^7n  role  In  the  event,  in  which  thU  Sub- 
S^lttee  ha.  expreswd  suph  understand- 
able totereet.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  I  <Ud 
not  negotUte  the  commercial  transaction,  at 
\he  n^uest  of  the  President  of  o^o^P.^^ 
I  have^ansembled  the  main  lacts  from  oth« 
offloen  who  did.  The  basic  facts  are  simple 
and  involve  no  government  secrets  or  f^' 
mcts  of  interert.  So  that  the  members  of  this 
aubcommlttee  may  be  informed  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Continental  developed  the  Mn- 
tract  to  seU  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  wW^ 
to  explain  the  happenings  In  chronological 

order. 

Plrst.  a  reminder  of  the  pertinent  commer- 
cial background.  Continental  Is  an  American 
company  engaged  In  worldwide  S^^^' 
chandlfllng  with  private  and  governmental 
customerTand  suppliers  In  many  <^^^^^- 
over  the  past  decade  it  haa  successfully  de- 
veK»ed  marketing  opportunities  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  has  been  the  major  sup- 
nUer  of  U.S.  grains  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Continental  first  learned  of  the  presence 
in  the  United  States  of  the  Soviet  gram  pur- 
chasing repreeentatlvee  by  a  telephone  call 

^_^        .^^         . or,      lOTO      r(lr«/'tlV    from  Of- 


on  Thoraday,  June  29.  1972.  directly  from  of 
flclals  of  Kxportkhleb.  the  Soviet  state  trad- 
ing organization  responsible  for  grata  im- 
DCHts.  requesting  to  see  us. 

The  top  executives  of  the. Company  were  at 
a  conference  In  Europe  at  this  tUne.  ^<ij^- 
cumed    immediately    upon   receipt    of    this 
news    A  representative  of  Continental  then 
met  in  Washington  with  the  Soviet  offl<^ 
on  Friday  evening,  June  30th.  It  was  at  this 
meettag  on  June  30th  that  Conttaental  first 
learned  of  the  Interest  on  the  P»rtot  the 
S«vlet  Union  in  purchasing  grains.  The  Kx- 
portkhleb officials  requested  Continental  to 
make  appropriate  oSers  on  Monday.  July  3rd. 
These    negotiations    now    shifted    to    New 
York  City  and  took  place  mtenslvely  from  the 
afternoon  of  July  3rd  tbrofugh  the  aftem(K)n 
of  July  5th.  when  Continental  and  the  So- 
viet, signed  a  contract  in^prelUixtaary  form. 
The  total  quantity  of  wheat  we  sold  to  Bx- 
nortkhleb  on  July  6th  waa  4  million  tons, 
kubeequently  Increaeed  by  another  1  million 
ton*,  to  a  total  of  6  mUllon  ton.  by  July  Uth. 
when  definitive  contracts  were  signed  by  the 

^  Theee  salee  concerned  prlmarUy  hard  wta- 
ter  wheat  and  also  taoluded  durum  wheat 
from  any  origin  and  white  wheat  and  hard 
wheat  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  theee  negotiations,  la  addition  to  wheat. 
Continental  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  4^^  mU- 
llon tons  of  feed  gratas.  Uicludlng  some  non- 
U.S  <wlgm  optional  with  the  seller. 

Theee  oontracta  called  for  Soviet  payment 
to  be  made  to  Continental  In  UB.  dollara, 
cash  as  shipped,  and  were  in  no  way  con- 
tingent on  the  Soviet's  obtatalng  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  other  third  party  credit.  The  first 
indication  that  any  officials  of  conttaental 
had  perceived  that  other  Soviet  officials  in 
the  XJ.8.  were  concurrently  negotUtmg  with 
the  XJJS.  Government  for  eetabllahment  of  a 
coo  line  of  credit,  came  from  the  Busalans 
themMlvee  at  the  conclusion  of  their  pur- 
ohaalpg  negotiations  with  us.  At  their  re- 
quest, we  made  provUlon  In  the  contract  for 
the  documantatlon  and  other  mechanics  of 
aale  and  payment  in  the  event  the  buyer  ob- 
tained financing. 

It  should  be  emphasiaed  that  whether  or 
not  payment  waa  made  through  CCC  credit 
llnea  arranged  by  the  buyer,  Conttaental's 
price,  would  have  been  the  same  as  It  r«- 
celve.  ca^  agalnat  shipping  document.  In 
eltiMT  caae. 

Because  of  the  txnusuH  interest  surround- 


inc  these  transactions,  let  me  say  that  our 
ooitract  prlcee  for  the  wheat  were  very  dot 
to  the  then  prevaUtag  exptfft  prlcee  for  UB. 
wheat  as  awsertataed  by  UB.  Oovemment  of- 
ficials responsible  for  admlnlKerlng  the  ex* 
port  marketing  program.  In  reeponse  to  our 
inquiry,   they  had   advised  us  that  for  tta. 
foreseeable  future  they  wished  to  stabUla 
world  wheat  prices  in  the  $1.63  to  *1M  range 
prevaUlng  over  the  past  two  years  through 
the  usual  export  equalixatton  payment  for- 
mula In  good  faith  reliance  upon  this  estab* 
llshed  policy  and  govemmeint  program.  Con- 
ttoental  bad  then  entered  into  Its  5  mUlWm 
ton  wheat  conmUtment  to  the  aovlet  Union. 
To  sum  up.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  OonU- 
nental   had   no   advance   knowledge   of   the 
proposed  oovermnent-to-aovemment  credit 
agreement  of  July  8.  either  from  me  or  from 
any  other  source,  nor  did  Conttaental  know 
until  June  30th  that  the  Soviet  Union  wm 
interested  ta  buytag  U.S  grata*.  The  Com- 
pany's  market  conduct  bear.  thl.  out.  We 
cite    the   fact   that   against   wheat  salee  to 
various  destinations  made  prior  to  July  1. 
1972.  Continental  had  already  reglrtered  IIJ 
million  bushels  for  export  equalization  pay- 
menta,  the  las*  quantities  being  taken  dur- 
ing June  at  levels  ranging  from  6  to  8  oentt 
per  buidiel,  to  cover  sales  of  approximately 
Smllar  amount.  Further,  against  purchases 
of  cash  wheat  and  futures  contracts  ma«*» 
during  July.  Conttaental  took  further  sub- 
sidies totaling  55  mlUion  buahel.  at  13  arid 
15  cents  betwe«m  the  12th  and  20th  of  July. 
Thl.   waa   done   ta   order  to   mtolmize   the 
risks    that    the    Company   ^aa   taking   from 
this  large  commitment. 

The    really    sharp    advaiace    In    domeetlc 
wheat  price,  occurred  during  the  first  part 
of  August  after  It  became  generally  known 
that    repreeentatlvee    of    Kxportkhleb    sud- 
denly had  returned  to  the  VS.  and  In  more 
private    transactions    had    tdmOk   addltlon.1 
purohaeee.  Conttaental  conttaued  to  buy  In 
the  domestic  marttet  at  advanctag  levrts  and 
alao     continued     reglstertng     corresponding 
subsidy,  aa  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Company  registered   60   million  buaheU  be- 
tween August  9  and  15  at  levels  ranging  from 
31    cents   to   36   oenta.   During   the   week  of 
August   24.  the  domeetlc  market  advaneed 
to  about  W-IO-^OB  Qulf.  but  OCC  did  not 
foUow  on  the  subsidy  rate,  keeping  to  »  88 
cent  subsidy,  to  yield  a  ne*  export  price  « 
$1  73   There  haa  been  precedent  for  CCC  not 
foUowlng  daUy  fiuotuatlon.  of  the  domeetlc 
market,  with  their  subeldy  levels,  particu- 
larly when  domeetlo  markets  are  extremely 
volatile.  ^      .      „,, 

On  ThUTKlay.  August  24.  we  rwselved  a  Mil 
from  Mr.  Pence  of  the  De»«*ment  of  Agri- 
ciUture,  tavittag  us  to  a  meeting  with  oOM 
grata  exporter,  to  be  held  the  next  after- 
noon. Friday.  August  26.  for  a  brteflng  « 
new  export  wheat  poUcy.  He  advlMd  us  «i»t 
the  net  price  of  UB.  wheat  export,  would  no 
longer  be  matatataed  at  the  <^  levels,  but 
he  gave  no  detail,  of  what  the  new  policy 
would  be.  We  had  no  knowledge  at  that  time 
that  the  Department  would  announce  the 
next  day.  August  26.  an  tacrease  of  its  sub- 
sidy rate  to  47  cent,  for  export  sales  vatM 
prior  to  August  24.  We  made  no  wheat  ex- 
port sales  on  August  24, 1972. 

When  the  details  of  the  Atigust  26th  an- 
nouncement   became     known.    Continental 
wa.  faced  with   a  situation  that  om^^J 
did  not  portend  so-called  "wlndfaU  proA^  • 
a.  Continental  still  did  not  own  about  to 
mlUlon  buahels  of  domertlc  wheat  needed  to 
cover  export  commitment,  already  made  long 
before  August  24.  During  the  week  of  August 
2S   continental  purchaeed  about  70  million 
bushels  of  wheat  ta  the  cash  and  fat^ 
markets  at  the  previOllng  price  level..  TO. 
company  at  «ie  end  of  that  week  reglsterea 
for    the    47    cent,   mibrtily    on    71    mlliwn 
bushels.  The  ooet  of  conttoental's  purchsws 


«f  the  caah  portion  of  this  wheat  will  prob- 
aWT  exceed  $2.10  per  bushel  FOB  Gulf  ports, 
a^  It  took  approximately  the  same  quan- 
titv  of  hard  wheat  subsidy  at  47  cents,  re- 
sulting m  a  net  export  price  of  $1.63  or 
hlrher  any  suggestion  of  excess  profits  Is 
amply 'demonstrated  to  be  totally  /oI»e  In  the 
llibt  of  commercial  reality. 

Gentlemen ,  it  is  obvious  to  me  from  this 
recital  of  facts  that  only  lack  of  understand- 
ing can  explain  the  oonttaiuitlon  of  the 
,;iSoUy  unjustified  attacks  which  have  been 
levied  on  these  private  grata  sales  to  the 
soviet  Union.  Reasonable  men  might  differ  on 
what  should  be  government  policy  or  pro- 
grams ta  the  agricultural  field,  but  that  is 
very  different  from  the  shameful  defamation 
characteristic  of  the  crltlclMn  to  date. 

Accordingly,  for  it.  leading  role  ta  this 
complex  and  historic  bilUon  dollar  trade,  for 
Its  taktog  large  financial  risks  In  the  beet  tra- 
dition of  American  private  enterprise,  for 
Its  brtaglng  huge  amounts  of  foreign-owned 
dollars  home  to  American  to  offset  our  na- 
uonal  payments  deficit,  for  Its  providing  Jobs 
and  tacome  for  aU  sectors  of  the  agricultural 
and  transportation  Industries,  and,  mort  of 
aU  for  its  enhancing  prospect,  of  world 
paMe  through  world  trade.  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  Conttaental  Grata  Company. 
Like  other  members  of  the  agribusiness  com- 
munity, Continental  Oraln  takes  )u«lflable 
pride  to  thl*  splendid  achievement  for 
American  agricvUture  and  commerce. 

Agata,  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
honorable  members  of  this  Subcommittee, 
for  this  fair  oppwlimlty  to  tell  my  side  and 
Ctontlnental's  side  of  this  whoUy  honorable 
story. 
I  welcome  your  questions. 


CONVERTING  THE  NATION'S 
TECHNOLOGY 


•Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Paix).  Under  a  previous  order  erf  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bell)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  National  Science  Policy 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1972,  which  I  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Representatives 
lafit  week. 

There  has  been  enough  talk  and  dis- 
cussion about  the  need  to  alter  Amer- 
ica's priorities.  This  bill  does  something 
about  it. 

?0T  too  long  we  have  directed  many  of 
the  best  minds  In  the  Nation  to  develop 
weapons  of  war,  while  neglecting  the 
proUetns  of  peace. 

Pot  too  long  we  have  considered  the 
massive  unemployment  of  our  scientists 
and  engineers  caused  by  fluctuating 
Federal  budgete  to  be  unchangeable  and 
irremediable. 

Pot  too  long  we  have  been  forced  to 
fund  huge  projects  of  limited  practical 
value  merely  for  fear  of  tlie  imemploy- 
moit  which  would  result  from  cancella- 
tion. 

We  as  a  nation  cannot  afford  to  le* 
America's  technical  and  scientiflc  ex- 
pertise lie  fallow,  to  force  our  scientists 
and  engineers  to  leave  their  prof  esskwis. 
and  to  discourage  today's  students  from 
entering  scientiflc  careers.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment's thoughtless  and  callous  lack  of 
planning  has  created  the  crisis  we  have 
today.  It  is  now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's resixmsibility  to  direct  our  sci- 
entific ejqjertise  and  manpower  into  use- 
ful productive,  and  responsible  channels. 
American    society    has    always    been 
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technologically  oriented.  Yet  the  tech- 
nological advances  which  have  done  the 
most  for  the  United  States  and  in  which 
Americans  take  the  greatest  pride  are  not 
the  Gattling  gim  nor  the  "smart"  bomb; 
they  are  innovations  which  have  im- 
proved the  quality  of  our  lives,  such  as 
the  telephone  and  the  automobile.  We 
need  a  strong  defense,  certainly,  but  we 
need  more  than  security  if  America  is  to 
continue  to  offer  a  life  worthy  of  her 
heritage. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  designed 
to  encourage  the  innovation  of  tech- 
nologies addressed  to  the  quality  of  our 
everyday  lives.  Projects  would  be  funded 
for  research  smd  development  in  such 
areas  as  health  care,  trsuisportatlon. 
housing,  nutrition,  education,  public 
ssif ety,  and  communications.  And  because 
American  society  is  so  technologicad,  we 
must  continue  development  of  new  meth- 
ods to  control  the  disadvantageous  effects 
of  existing  technologies:  The  pollution 
of  our  air  and  water;  the  depletion  of  our 
energy  resotirces;  and  the  disintegration 
01  our  urban  centers. 

The  need  is  seemingly  inflnlte.  If  we 
can  successfully  accomplish  this  conver- 
sion of  our  technological  resources,  we 
will  free  ourselves  of  the  patterns  of 
thought  which  foster  inaction  in  the 
change  of  the  Nation's  priorities,  and  we 
will  free  ourselves  of  the  terrible  waste  of 
technological  imemployment.  There  real- 
ly can  be  no  if  about  the  enactment  of 
this  measure  or  its  equivalent.  The  Con- 
gress must  pass  legislation  and  pass  it 
soon,  if  we  are  to  build  both  a  healthier 
society  and  a  sound  economj'  based  on 
the  productive  utilization  of  our  scientific 
and  technological  resources. 

Briefly,   the   National   Science  Policy 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1972  creates  a  new 
agency,  the  Civil  Science  Systems  Ad- 
ministration, within  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  CSSA  will  perform 
research,  design,  testing,  evaluation,  and 
demonstration  of  civil  science  systems 
capable   of   providing   improved   public 
services  in  su-eas  of  direct  benefit  to  all 
our  citizens  here  and  now.  The  program 
will  be  carried  out  through  contracts  and 
grants  to  industry,  universities,  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  other  agencies.  This 
concept  is  very  similar  to  the  modifica- 
tions I  proposed  last  year  to  H.R.  34.  The 
current  bill  authorizes  $795  million  to 
fund  these  projects  over  the  next  3  years. 
Other  titles  in  the  bill  provide  for  a 
definition  of  national  science  policy,  pen- 
sion plan  reform,  and  funds  for  retrain- 
ing  programs   and   much- needed   local 
government  hiring  of  unemployed  tech- 
nicians. Yet  the  CSSA  is  the  heart  of 
this  legislation,   and  should  become   a 
dramatic  focus  for  applied  science  in  the 
1970's. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  National  Science  Policy  and 
Priorities  Act  of  1972  received  an  over- 
whelming bipartisan  endorsement  in  the 
Senate.  It  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House. 


A    92D    CONGRESS    REPORT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 


man   from   Indiana    fMr.    Madden),    is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d 
Congress  is  now  approaching  adjourn- 
ment. It  has  been  my  policy  before  the 
end  of  each  session  of  Congress  to  give 
my  constituents  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  a  factual  re- 
port of  our  legislative  record. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  a  great 
number  of  bills  pertaining  to  our  econ- 
omy, social  problems,  environment,  in- 
flation, education,  health,  et  cetera  were 
greatly  restricted  due  to  our  continued 
involvement  in  the  Southeast  Asia  war. 
Almost  4  years  ago  at  the  beginning  of 
the  9l8t  Congress  we  had  great  hopes 
that  with  President  Nixon's  inauguration 
we  were  going  to  see  the  rapid  termina- 
tion of  our  involvement  in  that  unfor- 
tunate embroilment  in  Southeast  Asia, 
10,000  miles  away  from  our  shores. 

The  Nation  became  entranced  in  the 

fall  of  1968  when  the  Preeident  as  a 

candidate   based  his   platfonn   on   his 

■secret"  plan  to  end  the  Vietnam  war,  if 

elected  in  November  of  that  year. 

Over  the  last  4  years,  the  Congress  has 
made  a  remarkable  record  of  progress 
in  enacting  domestic  legislation.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  some  of  the  more  important 
accomplishments  on  legislation  which 
the  Congress  has  enacted. 
n>ccA'noif 

During  the  last  4  years  the  Congress 
enacted  two  major  education  bills  which 
would  have  benefited  millions  of  our 
.American  youth  in  providing  school  con- 
struction and  educational  expansion,  so 
badly  needed  especially  in  highly  con- 
gested urban  areas.  Legislation  pertain- 
ing to  our  schools,  and  colleges,  was  en- 
acted but  f  su-  short  of  the  Nation's  needs. 

The  President  vetoed  the  two  major 
education  bills  which  were  enacted  by 
the  Congress  although  4  years  ago  he 

said: 

My  economy  program  wUl  not  curtail  edu- 
cational expanakm. 

FOBUC    WORKS 

The  Congress  enacted  two  major  pub- 
lic works  bills  which  woul^  have  greatly 
improved  transportation  facilities  and 
traffic  congestion  in  metropolitan  areas 
and  other  needed  transportation  proj- 
ects over  the  Nation.  One  of  these  bills 
was  known  as  the  emergency  job  public 
works  legislation.  These  projects  would 
have  given  employment  to  many  of  our 
idle  workers.  The  President  vetoed  both 
major  public  works  bills. 

HOSPTTAl.    CONSTBtrcnON 

Legislation  was  also  passed  for  addi- 
tional hospital  construction  and  expan- 
sion which  was  vetoed.  A  long-delayed 
bill  to  expand  medical  education  to  cre- 
ate more  family  doctors  was  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

HOTTSINO 

Pour  years  ago  the  President  promised 
to  expand  our  housing  program  to  ac- 
commodate millions  of  families  in  ghet- 
tos and  in  substandard  homes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  19e»,  the  President's  first 
year  in  office,  apprtndmately  half  a  mil- 
lion less  houses  were  constructed  than 
the  last  year  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. The  building  of  homes  has  been 
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greaUy  curtaUed  and  unemployment  In- 
creaaed  in  the  building  and  construction 
trades. 

NATIONAI.    OXWt 

One   of   the   President's   outstanding 
criticisms  of  the  previous  adr^nl^a- 
Uons  was  our  large  naUonal  debt.  Four 
vears  ago  the  President  promised  to  de- 
i^ise  the  naUonal  debt.  In  3V4  years 
the  naUonal  debt  has  been  increased  ov«: 
SM  billion.  When  the  President  took  ol- 
flce  in  January  1969.  our  national  debt 
was  1364  billion .  Today  it  has  increas«l 
to  $4«6  billion.  There  is  now  pending  be- 
fore tha  Congress  a  request  by  the  Pru- 
dent to  increase  the  national  debt  anoth- 
er »15  billion  which  will  total  $465  billion. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  the  Interest  on 
this  national  debt  is  costing  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  approximately  $21  billion 

annually.  

rrnrunjOTUMMT 

The  President's  promise  to  expandttn- 
ployment  proved  to  be  a  myth.  Today 
over  a  mlUlon  more  are  unemployed  than 
in  January  1969.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  If  the  part-time  workers  over  the 
Nation  were  Included  with  the  unem- 
ployed it  would  total  approximately  8 
million. 

ANTlPOlXtmOM 

Many  other  popular  legislative  i^ro- 
grams  President  Nixon  campaigned  for 
in  1968  were  secretly  opposed  by  the 
White  House  lobby  when  they  were 
debated  on  the  floor  of  Ccaigresfi.  As  an 
example:  In  1970  President  Nixon  rec- 
ommended $214  million  in  his  budgetto 
combat  air  and  water  poUution.  "^e 
Congress  passed  the  antip<^utlon  bill 
In  1967  That  law  called  for  $1  billion  to 
curb  pollution  in  1970.  Against  White 
House  opposition,  Cangress  increased  the 
President's  antipoUutlon  budget  to  $600 

millioo  for  1970.  ,    _.    ♦« 

The  administration  also  refused  to 
spend  millions  already  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  environmental  protec- 
tion. Congress  appropriated  three  times 
more  than  the  President  requested  for 
sewage  treatment  assistance  alone.  It  op- 
posed original  pure  drinking  water 
legislation. 

It  opposed  the  goal  of  clean  auto  en- 
gines by  1975. 

The  administration  has  opposed  new 
requlremwats  for  the  PDA  to  monitor 
food  against  harmful  poUutants. 

In  short,  it  Is  a  record  of  out-and- 
out  opposition— a  refusal  to  make  indus- 
try clean  up  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink. 

KKALTH 

As  for   health,   the   administration's 
record  is  equally  indefensible.  It  has  been 
written  for  posterity  in  President  Nixon  s 
veto  of  foxu-  major  health  bills  over  ZV2 
years— one  for  each  year  of  the  Pr«ri- 
dent's  term.  The  utter  neglect  for  health 
needs  was  demonstrated  first  by  his  veto 
of  $1.26  billion  in  funds  that  were  to  be 
used  in  large  measure  for  the  Nation's 
health  needs  back  In  1970.  The  major 
Hill-Burton   hospital    construction    bill 
was  next  vetoed,  and  but  for  the  willing- 
ness of  Congress  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's rejection,  millions  more  for  health 
facilities  would  have  been  lost. 
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In  December  of  1970.  the  Prwident 
again  showed  his  opposition  to  health 
needs  by  vetoing  the  biU  that  would  have 
provided  $233  million  for  medical  schools 
and  hospitals— and  most  recently  he 
vetoed  this  year's  added  appropriations 
for  the  entire  HEW  health  program.  It 
has  been  only  in  Uae  face  of  total  ad- 
ministration opposition  that  Congress 
has  endeavored  to  provide  for  those 
needs. 

TAX    LOOPHOI.B8 

As  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
House   Rules   Committee.   I   have   been 
fighting  for  tax  reform  over  the  last  10 
years.    The    House    of    Representatives 
passed  the  first  major  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion in  25  years.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reduced  the  27 '2 -percent  tax 
bonanza,  enjoyed  by  big  oil  companies, 
down  to  20  percent.  The  House  enacted 
a  number  of  other  sections  in  the  tax 
reform  bill  which   made  reductions  in 
fabulous  tax  loopholes.  The  powerful  tax 
loophole  lobby  succeeded  in  curbing  ma- 
jor reductions  and  the  Congress  must 
continue  to  fight  to  completely  restore 
fairness  and  equity  in  our  Federal  tax 
l&ws 

In  all.  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  im- 
plemented $6.6  billion  in  tax  reforms  and 
$9.1  billion  in  cuts,  mostly  for  taxpayers 
in  the  lower  and  middle  Income  brackets. 
The  law  Included  a  5-percent  reduc- 
tion in  all  tax  brackets,  a  low-income 
allowance  to  remove  21  million  poor 
families  from  the  tax  rolls  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption  to  $750. 

WXLTAKX  fUCXSRAM  FOB  1NDT7STKT   AND   BTjaiSUSS 

The  President  also  Insisted  on  a  wel- 
fare program  for  big  business  and  In- 
dustry. He  recommended  a  10-percent 
tax  credit  for  business  and  industry  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  help  employ- 
ment and  restore  prosperity.   He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  7 -percent  tax  credit 
concession  through  the  Congress  to  pur- 
chase   equipment,    machinery,    and    so 
forth,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an- 
other tax  break  for  corporations  that 
were  reaping  fabulous  profits.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this   7-percent  tax  credit 
bonanza  was  pushed  through  last  year 
for  new  equipment  when  most  companies 
were  using  only  75  percent  of  their  pres- 
ent capacity. 

Tax  reform  and  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  is  simply 
not  the  policy  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Last  spring  the  President  and  his 
tax  advisers  were  very  enthusiastic  about 
Inaugurating  a  value-added  tax.  This 
was  nothing  more  than  a  super  sales  tax 
in  disguise.  The  value-added  tax  would 
be  an  extra  burden  on  the  consimier  be- 
cause it  would  tax  a  product  all  the  way 
from  its  origin  and  processing  right  down 
to  the  retail  store  and  the  purchaser. 

CSaO    AND    DRUGS 

Unfortunately.  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell,  head  of  one  of  Wall  Street's 
largest  law  firms  and  manager  of  the 
President's  csunpaigns,  was  very  lax  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  epidemic  of 
crime  and  drugs  over  the  Nation.  Besides 
his  arduous  duties  as  Attorney  General 
it  has  been  generally  known  that  he  is 
the  real  intellectual  sparkplug   behind 


all  operations  of  the  Federal  Oovem 
ment,  both  when  Attorney  General  and 
also  since  he  relinqioished  the  post.  I  do 
hope  now  Attorney  General  Klelndienst 
will  devote  adl  his  time  In  enforcing  the 
Federal  crime  said  dr\ig  laws. 

Considering  the  adminiatraUon's  fail- 
ure to  curb  Inflation,  unemployment,  and 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
help  our  elder  citizens,  the  unemployed, 
and  part-time  workers  over  the  Nation. 

This  summer  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  which  increased  social  secu- 
rity payments  by  20  percent.  The  bill 
passed  the  Congress  over  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  powerful  White  House 
lobby. 

INFLATION 

During  the  first  11  months  of  the 
Nixon  administration  inflation  rapidly 
increased.  In  December  1969  Congress 
passed  a  price  control  bill  which  gave 
the  President  absolute  power  to  imme- 
diately curb  the  rise  in  living  costs— in- 
cluding wages,  prices,  rents,  interest,  and 
30  forth. 

This  anti-infiation  bill  was  signed  by 
the  President  and  lay  dormant  in  his 
office  for  22  months.  Almost  2  years  later, 
in  August  1971,  the  President  announced 
his  celebrated  "90-day  freeze"  which 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  He  then  sub- 
stituted phase  n  and  appointed  a  price 
control  committee,  the  majority  of  which 
was  composed  of  big  business  members. 
The  failure  of  phase  n  to  curb  price 
rises  is  already  familiar  to  the  American 
buying  public. 

On  September  18,  1972.  the  Hammond 
Times  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  an  administra- 
tion-supporting newspaper,  on  its  edi- 
torial page  stated : 

But  it  la  a  fact  that  Nixon  avoided  oontxota 
untU  late  last  year  inatead  of  Invoking  tbem 
the  moment  he  moved  Into  the  White  Hduafc 
The  buck  still  rtope  at  the  PreeUtonfa  deak. 

OLDKK    AMERICANS 

In  1965  Congress  finally  won  a  long 
struggle  to  enact  a  program  to  provide 
medicare  for  the  aged  through  the  social 
security  system.  Two  major  Increases  in 
social  security  benefits  were  enacted  be- 
tween 1961  and  1968.  Numerous  revisions 
were  made  to  expand  coverage  and  lib- 
eralize eligibility  requirements  fbr  the 
elder  folks. 

I  have  in  this  report  mentioned  hous- 
ing, a  20-percent  social  security  increase, 
hospital  expansion,  health  legislation, 
and  so  forth,  which  includes  provisions 
in  addition  to  other  special  programs  and 
legislative  benefits  for  our  20  million  pio- 
neer citizens  of  the  Nation. 

VETERANS 

The  last  two  sessions  of  Congress  have 
cooperated  100  percent  in  passing  legis- 
lation benefiting  veterans  of  all  wars, 
most  of  these  bills  liaving  been  sponsored 
by  its  various  veterans'  organizations 
through  the  Nation.  As  a  veteran  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion.  I  am 
proud  of  my  record  on  supporting  vet- 
erans' legislation. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIMl:  LAW 

This  session  of  Congress  enacted  the 
first  major  amendment  to  the  Federal 
daylight  saving  time  law  which  allowed 


Lajte  County  and  five  other  northwest 
TQ^ana  counties  to  turn  their  clocks  to 
central  daylight  time  e»ch  year.  The  op- 
ooBltion  to  this  amendment  to  the  day- 
U^t  time  law  was  powerful.  With  the 
aid  of  the  entire  Hooater  congressional 
delegation  we  amended  the  Federal  time 
law  and  Lake  County  can  enjoy  similar 
time  with  the  adjoining  Chicago  and 
miMis  cities  6  months  of  the  year. 

The  progressive  record  of  the  9l3t  and 
92d  Congresses  ranks  far  ahead  of  many 
fonner  sessions  in  which  I  have  served 
the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana. 

In  this  report  I  could  mention  several 
more  long-delayed  accomplishments  of 
the  Congress  which  I  hope  to  convey  to 
my  constituents  later.  White  House  ve- 
toes and  opposition  pressiu-es  prevented 
many  legislative  programs  which  could 
have  restored  employment,  curbed  infla- 
tion and  prevented  our  economy  from 
ff^pifing  further  Into  a  more  serious 
depression. 


CANAL  ZONE  SITUATTON  INVITES 
ANOTHER  INVASION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognlaed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  laitest 
significant  reports  frwn  the  Isthmus  are 
that  the  newly  dected  505  member  As- 
sembly of  Community  Representatives 
of  Panama  on  September  11,  adopted  a 
resolution  charging  that  the  Canal  Zone 
was  being  "occupied  arbitrarily"  by  the 
United  States  and  requesting  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment to  "reject"  the  $1,930,000  annuity 
now  paid  to  it  by  the  United  States.  The 
stated  purpose  of  this  reeolutton,  which 
was  aulopted  in  the  presence  of  Omar 
Tonijos,  chief  of  government  and  Com- 
mandant of  the  National  Guaxd.  and 
his  figurehead  Provisional  Preaidait 
Lakas,  is  to  picture  U.S.  occupation  of 
the  Canal  Zone  to  the  "aitire  world" 
as  "annoying  to  national  dignity"  of 
Panama.  Unless  explained  with  ade- 
quate historical  Imckground  this  Pana- 
manian action  can  be  misleading. 

Under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Panama 
the  United  States  acquired  the  grant  in 
perpetuity  of  all  the  rights,  powers,  and 
authority  of  full  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such  sover- 
eign ns^ts.  power,  or  authority 

The  purpose  erf  the  grant  vrae  to  induce 
the  United  States  to  cooBtruct  an 
Isthmian  Canal  at  Panama  Instead  of  at 
Nicarag\ia  and  to  enable  Its  efficient 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and 
protection.  The  purchase  price  for  this 
territorial  grant  was  $10,000,000,  which 
was  a  greater  sum  than  those  for  either 
the  Florida  or  Alaska  purchases. 

In  addition,  to  obtaining  the  grant  of 
sovereignty  en  bloc  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  United  States  secured  title  to  all  pri- 
vately owned  land  and  property  In  the 
Zone  territory  from  indlvidiial  property 
owners,  making  it  our  most  costly  ter- 
ritorial acquisition,  estimated  in  1964  to 
have  cost  $144,568,571.  It  is,  in  effect,  a 


vital  U.S.  Government  reservation.  The 
total  cost  of  the  canal  enterpriae.  includ- 
ing defense  activities,  from  1904  through 
June  30,  1971.  was  $5495.746.000. 

At  the  time  of  acqulattlon  of  tbe  Canal 
Zone  the  plans  of  our  Government  called 
for  the  use  of  tiie  Panama  Railroad  for 
the  constructlcHi  of  the  canal  and  its  sub- 
sequent operations.  One  of  the  financial 
obligations  of  this  railroad  was  an  annual 
payment  of  $250,000  to  Colombia.  The 
United  States  undertook  to  acquire  fuU 
control  of  the  railroad  and  assumed  the 
obligation  in  the  1903  Treaty  to  pay  the 
annuity  to  Panama  Instead  of  Colombia. 
This  payment  is  not  a  rental  for  the 
Zone,  which  was  not  a  lease  but  a  grant 
of  sovereignty  in  perpetuity. 

Because  of  the  devaluation  of  the  gold 
dollar  in  1934.  the  original  obligation  of 
$250,000  was  Increased  to  $430.000 — a 
justifiable  adjustment  payable  from 
canal  t(dls. 

In  the  1955  Treaty,  the  annuity  was  in- 
creased by  $1,500,000  to  a  total  of  $1,930,- 
000  but  the  Congress  required  that  this 
increase  be  borne  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment budget,  which  had  sponsored  it,  and 
not  from  toll  revenues.  Now,  as  previously 
stated,  the  Panamanian  Assembly  of 
Community  Representatives,  which  does 
not  have  legislative  powers,  has  sought  to 
have  Panama  reject  this  payment. 

Some  14,000  non-U.S.  citiaens,  largely 
Panamanians,  are  employed  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  total  annual  income  Injected 
into  Panamanian  economy  from  these 
and  other  VS.  sources  in  1971  was  more 
than  $168,092,000.  Such  Income  is  never 
mentioned  by  Isthmian  agitators  who 
seem  to  think  that  if  they  continue  their 
campaigns  of  vilification  Euid  Intimida- 
tion long  enough  our  Govemm«it  will 
cede  what  they  demand.  Experience  has 
shown  that  each  concession  has  led  to 
greater  demands. 

To  illustrate,  current  treaty  provi^ons 
authorize  "expansion  and  new  construc- 
tion" for  the  existing  canal  but  our  pres- 
ent negotiators,  on  Panamanian  de- 
mands, have  included  its  major  modem- 
i2ation  in  the  current  treaty  proposcds. 
This  places  the  United  States  in  the 
ridiculous  situation  of  negotiating  for 
rights  already  possessed  and  endangers 
the  plans  for  such  modernization  for 
which  legislation  is  now  pending  in  both 
House  and  Senate. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
will  be  an  act  of  sovereignty  that  wUl  re- 
vitalize the  Isthmus,  give  much  addi- 
tional income  to  Panama,  end  agitation 
by  Panamanian  extremists,  and  serve  no- 
tice on  the  world  that  tiie  United  States 
intends  to  meet  its  treaty  obligations  for 
the  operation  of  an  Isthmian  canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that  on 
a  number  of  occasions  I  predicted  Inva- 
sions of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Illegal  plant- 
ing of  Panama  flags  thereui,  and  other 
acts  of  violence.  Any  satisfaction  that  I 
may  have  had  because  of  having  been 
right  were  sterile  ones,  but  those  predic- 
tions did  serve  to  warn  proper  authorities 
of  the  dangers. 

Commandante  Torrijos  on  at  least  two 
occasions  has  threatened  to  stage  an- 
other invasion  of  the  Canal  Zone  unless 
major  concessions  are  given  to  Panama. 


Because  of  weakness  and  timidity  on  the 
part  of  our  our  of&cials,  the  situation  on 
the  Isthmus  has  ixot  Improved  and 
radical  leaders  have  been  embc^dened  by 
their  success  m  expropriating  the 
Panama  Light  k  Power  Co.,  a  U.S.  owned 
property. 

As  is  well  known.  Communist  agents 
are  already  established  In  the  Panama 
Qoverment.  Also  known  by  informed 
Panamanians,  Torrijos  is  being  guided 
and  advised  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
Panama,  winch,  as  long  ago  as  March  11, 
recommended  that  the  Panamanian 
Government  reject  the  annuity  when  the 
new  "people's  assembly"  is  installed.  The 
assembly  took  that  action  on  September 
11. 

Have  our  highest  officials  made  puhlic 
statements  asserting  our  just  rights, 
power  and  authority  for  which  we  have 
solemn  treaty  obligations?  They  have 
not;  and  the  resulting  situation  Invites 
what  may  be  a  massive  silent  Invasion 
of  the  Canal  Zone  by  Panamanian  mobs 
in  the  early  hours  of  some  momJng. 
Should  such  an  operation  be  undertaken 
let  us  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  but  be 
prepared  to  meet  it. 

In  these  general  connections,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  U.S.  Government  official 
who  first  erroneously  described  the  Canal 
Zone  as  "occupied  territory"  was  Alger 
Hiss,  an  identified  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  State  Department. 
House  Doc.  No.  474,  89th  Congress,  p. 
152. 

As  sulditional  partial  documentation 
for  the  foregoing  remarks.  I  quote  a 
recent  editorial  from  The  New  York 
Times  and  a  news  story  from  the  Star  ft 
Herald,  a  leading  Panama  newspaper. 
IProm  The  New  York  Tlma«,  S^t.  15,  19731 
Pbotsst  nt  Pamajia 
Panama's  newly -elected  Aaaembly  baa  no 
genuine  legislative  power,  and  It*  demand 
that  the  Oovemment  apum  the  11.9  mll- 
Uon  paid  annually  by  the  United  States  for 
use  of  the  Canal  Zone  la  thua  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  popular  opinion.  However,  this  is 
no  reaeon  to  take  lightly  the  resolution, 
which  charges  that  the  Canal  Zone  la  being 
"occupied  arbitrarily,"  particularly  when  thla 
action  l8  viewed  In  context  wtth  other  recent 
events  In  nuiama. 

The  506-member  Assembly  had  been 
choeen  last  month  In  Panama's  first  election 
In  four  years,  ostensibly  to  revamp  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  elect  a  Prealdent  and  Vice 
President.  There  had  been  no  indication  that 
Its  first  action  would  be  to  adopt  the  toughly- 
worded  resolution,  asking  "the  entire  world" 
to  note  that  the  Canal  Zone  "has  not  been 
purchased  or  conquered  or  annexed  or  ceded 
or  rented,  or  Its  sovereignty  been  transferred 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United 
States  .  .  ." 

This  sentiment  is.  however.  In  line  with 
the  Increasingly  nationalistic  actions  and 
statements  of  the  Oovemment,  controlled 
since  the  ouster  of  President  Amulfo  Arias  In 
1983  by  Oen.  CJmar  Torrijos,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  At  least  twice  during  four  years 
In  power,  General  Torrijos  has  threatened  to 
march  on  the  Canal  Zone  unless  major  United 
states  concessions  were  forthcoming.  His 
Government  In  June  seized  the  Panama 
Power  and  Ll^t  Company,  90  per  cent  owned 
by  an  American,  firm. 

Negotiations  on  a  new  treaty  to  replace 
the  pact  of  1903,  under  which  the  United 
States  built  the  Canal,  have  been  marking 
time  for  six  months.  Even  when  serloiis  talks 
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reaume,  probably  *ft«r  the  United  Stales 
^residential  election,  the  American  negotia- 
tor* wUl  be  caxight,  as  always,  between  two 
aeu  of  prefwures.  

If  they  make  conceMlona  on  sharing  con- 
trol of  the  Zone  which  the  State  Department 
and  moet  Latin  Amertcan  govemmenU  deem 
reasonable,  they  wUl  run  into  fierce  oppoti- 
tlou  from  a  powexfiU  bloc  In  Congreas  deter- 
mined to  retain  exclualve  United  SUtes  Jurlfl- 
dlctlon  In  the  Zone  and  the  "perpetuity 
proTlalon  of  the  1903  treaty. 

"In  the  modem  world."  Deputy  Aselatant 
Secretary  ol  State  Robert  Hurwitch  told  a 
House  subcommittee  last  year,  "we  can  no 
longer  look  upon  a  sovereign  enclave  In  the 
territory  of  another  country  In  perpetuity 
as  a  secure  environment  In  which  to  operate 
a  canal."  UntU  that  basic  fact  makes  greater 
headway  with  the  latter-day  "Manifest 
Destiny"  men  In  Congress,  United  States 
troubles  with  Panama  are  certain  to  Increase. 

[Prom  the  Star  &  Herald.  September  12.  19721 

New  Abskkblt  Rajscn  PC  Annuitt — Kibctj- 

TiYT  U«o«D  To  Txnm  DowM  Annual  Pat- 

MXNT 


The  Assembly  of  Community  Representa- 
tive* convened  yesterday  and  imxnedlately 
approved  a  resolution  calling  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  tl. 930.000  annuity  paid  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  resolution.  In  the  form  of  a  request  to 
the  executive  branch,  said  the  rejection  of 
the  annuity  would  make  "the  entire  world 
aware   that   the   strip   of    Panamanian    soU 
kxw>wn  as  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  has  not 
b«en  purchased,  nor  conquered,  nor  annexed, 
nor   ceded,    nor  leased,   nor   Its   sovereignty 
transferred  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  has  been  arbi- 
trarily occupied  as  a  result  of  the  unUateral 
interpretation  and   applloatlon  of  the   1903 
treaty  which  la  otfemiive  to  naUonal  dignity." 
It  was  approved  by  a  standing  vote  ap- 
plause by  the  506-member  aasembly  In  the 
presence  of  President  Demetrlo  B.  Lakas  and 
National  Ouard  Chief  Brig.  Oen.  Omar  Tor- 
rljoe  and  other  high  government  officials  and 
Invited  dignitaries,  including  the  Diplomatic 
Corps.  U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  M.  Sayre  was 
In  the  audience. 

Panama  and  the  United  States  are  negoti- 
ating a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty.  Oen.  Tor- 
rljos.  who  is  the  top  figure  in  the  Revc^u- 
tlonary  Oovernment,  has  made  recovery  of 
Panamanian  Jurisdiction  over  the  647-equare 
mile  VS.  controlled  Canal  Zone  the  major 
Panamanian  demand. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Herme- 
llnda  Fuentea.  one  at  two  repreeentatlvea 
ejected  from  the  Canal  Zone.  For  the  Aug.  6 
balloUng  for  the  new  Aasembly.  the  Canal 
Zone  was  divided  by  Panama's  Electoral  Tri- 
bunal Into  two  "correglmlentoe"  or  conmiu- 
nltles.  one  the  Pacific  Side  and  the  other  the 
Atlantic  Side. 

Panamanian  residents  In  the  Zone — all 
employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
and  their  dependents— voted  In  special  pre- 
cincU  m  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

The  resolution  noted  that  "the  fundamen- 
tal objective  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  In 
the  negotiations  with  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  for  a  new  canal  treaty  Is  to  seciire 
the  end  of  the  colonial  status  of  the  Canal 
2^ne.  so  that  that  portion  of  our  territory 
reverts  to  full  Panamanian  Jurladlctlon  clear- 
ly and  convincingly." 

The  Assembly's  installation  session  was 
held  In  the  Nuevo  Panama  Gymnasium, 
which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  10.000 
perK>na.  There  were  student  delegaUona,  some 
of  which  shouted  slogans— a  number  of  them 
antl-U.S.— read  by  le«Mler8  holding  sheets  of 
paper.  The  gaUeriea  for  the  public  were  nearly 
empty. 
The  lint  order  of  the  builneaa  when  the 


Asaambly  convened  at  10  ajn.  was  the  swear- 
ing in  of  the  officers.  At  a  preparatory  meet- 
ing Sunday  night,  the  Aaaemblymen  elected 
aUB  A.  Caatmo  of  Panama  Cltys  ChorrUlo 
community,  as  Chairman.  Castillo  a  Uw  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Panama  received 
IBfi  votes  In  secret  ballotlug  by  the  470  mem- 
bers present.  Five  others  were  nominated  for 
the  chairmanship.  Each  provincial  delega- 
tion elected  a  vice-chairman,  as  follows:  Ar- 
senic Trotman,  Bocas  del  Toro;  Cesar  Pardo, 
code;  Anastasla  Mitre  Delgado,  Colon;  Ju- 
venolo  Valdes,  Chlriqui;  Julio  C.  Qulntana, 
Darlen;  Octavlo  Huertas,  Herrera;  Iturblde 
Oonzalea.  Loe  Santos;  Norberto  Domlnguez, 
Panama;  Javier  Herrera.  Veraguas,  and  Ar- 
cadlo  Martinez.  San  Bias. 

Castillo  was  sworn  In  by  the  Acting  Chair- 
man, Javier  Herrera.  and  In  turn  took  the 
oath  from  the  Tice-chalrmen. 

Castillo  then  caUed  a  recess  while  an  As- 
sembly commlsalon  formally  notified  Presi- 
dent Lakas  that  the  Aasembly  was  in  session. 
The  Chief  Executive,  accompanied  by  his 
deputy.  Arturo  Sucre,  Oen.  Torrljo*  and  his 
deputy,  Col.  Rodrlgo  Garcia,  cabinet  members 
and  officers  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Ouard. 

In  a  brief  address.  Chairman  Castillo  said 
the  installation  of  the  nerw  Aasembly  meant 
the  "definitive  death  of  the  enemies  of  the 
revolutionary  process."  He  added. 

"This  National  Assembly  of  Community 
RepresenUtlves  recognizee,  as  aU  the  people 
have  done  already.  Gen.  Omar  Torrljos  as  Its 
top  leader.  This  post  the  General  has  earned 
for  his  continuous  striving  with  the  people, 
because  he  knows  how  to  Interpret  their 
asplraUona.  for  his  patriotic  position  In  the 
face  of  the  existence  of  the  colonial  enclave 
Itnown  as  the  Canal  Zone  .  .  ." 

President  Lakas  responded,  stressing  Gen. 
Torrljos'  leadership  and  the  imlty  that  baa 
developed  between  the  National  Guard  and 
the  people. 

noting  that  the  Assembly's  immediate  task 
Is  to  consider  a  proposed  new  ConaUtutlon 
for  the  nation,  the  President  urged  the  mem- 
bers to  discharge  their  duty  "with  a  high 
sense  of  responsibility  and  patriotism." 

The  Assembly  has  30  days  In  which  to  con- 
sider the  new  Constitution  and  on  the  final 
day  It  wlU  elect  the  new  President  and  Vloe- 
Preeldent  of  the  Republic. 

President  Lakas  concluded  saying:  "I  am 
not  well  known  by  you,  because  my  oath  of 
loyalty,  work  and  honeety  have  limited  my 
field  of  action  to  the  c^tal  and  moet  of  the 
time  Inside  the  Presidential  Palace.  I  have 
God  as  witness  that  I  have  served  my  coun- 
try in  Its  Internal  and  external  interests.  You 
vrtll  determine  my  legal  destiny,  but  I  decided 
my  personal  destiny  four  years  ago  when  I 
made  up  my  mln*  to  take  up  arms  with  my 
brothers,  these  young  military  ofDoers,  for 
the  good  of  OUT  people." 

Immediately  after  the  Chief  XzecuUve 
spoke.  Miss  Fuentes  asked  for  the  floor,  an- 
nouncing she  was  Introducing  a  resolution — 
the  one  urging  the  rejection  of  the  Paiiama 
canal  aiuiulty. 

She  called  for  a  standing  vote  of  approval, 
saying  no  Panamanian  would  remain  seated 
once  the  text  of  the  resolution  was  read. 

As  soon  as  the  text  was  read,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  stood  up,  applauding. 

The  session  was  then  adjourned  until  8 
a.m.  today. 

The  505  desks  for  the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly were  arranged  In  the  court  of  the 
gymnasium.  Most  of  the  Assemblymen  were 
In  shirtsleeves.  Bach  represents  a  "oorregi- 
miento,"  the  country's  smallest  political  unit. 
The  membership  Is  made  up  principally  of 
residents  of  rural  areas.  Including  repreeenta- 
tlvea of  Indian  reservations.  Some  members 
are  university  student*.  There  are  33  women 
In  the  Assembly. 


ON  REVENUE  BHARINa 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  WM  glvoi  per- 
mission to  extend  his  rtmarks  at  this 
point  in  tbe  R«oc»d  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ex- 
pressed apprehenslMi  regarding  tbe 
soundness  of  the  bill  ttiroughout  the 
consideration  of  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal. This  apprehension  is  emphasiaed 
in  the  comments  made  by  the  Qovemor 
of  Florida,  the  Honorable  Reubin  OD. 
Askew  In  telegrams  to  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  Florida  ddegation  aod 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Mjlls.  Both  of 
these  I  submit  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Taixahasseb,  FLA.,  Sept.  15. 1972. 
Congressman  Bob  Sikxs, 
Wcuh-lTigton,  D.C.: 

It  is  crucial  to  Florida's  program  that  fol- 
lowing be  added  to  social  servioe  provision 
m  conference  report:  "All  servlceB  provided 
direcUy  by  State  welfare  agencies  according 
to  their  current  social  services  State  plaa 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  90  percent  cur- 
rent recipient  limitation." 

BxUBiN  Askew, 
GoverjioT  o)  Florida. 

Septkmbkh,  14,  1972. 

Hon.  WBLBini  D.  Mii.tB, 

ChaiTman,  House  Ways  and  Meant  Oommit- 
tee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deah  Chaieman  Mills:  Pursiiant  to  our 
oonversaUon  today  I  understand  that  you 
vrtll  Include  in  the  Revenue  Sharing  BUI  a 
provision  that  will  insure  that  stateo,  such 
as  Florida,  with  ooordinated,  state  artmin- 
iBtered  social  service  systems  wUl  not  have 
to  fragment  their  statewide  programs  be- 
oaxise  of  direct  Federal  funding  to  local  gov- 
ornmente  for  social  serrtcee.  The  foUowmg  is 
some  proposed  language  lor  the  bill  which 
might  be  used  to  overoocae  the  problem  we 
discussed: 

Add  "All  social  aervloe  funds  provided  un- 
der this  act  ahaU  be  adcUnletered  by  the 
single  state  agency  designated  responsible  foe 
the  administration  of  state  plans  under 
titles  I,  rv,  X,  XrV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  local  governmental  utiliza- 
tion of  these  funds  shall  be  pursuant  to  so- 
cial security  act  provisions  and  regiilatlona. 
I  agree  that  a  ^pieciflc  approprlaUon  Is  re- 
quired for  social  service  expenditures  and  I 
urge  that  you  plaoe  this  limitation  at 
$3,500,000,000. 

Sincerely, 

RroBm  O'D.  AsKsw, 
Governor,  State  of  Florida. 

The  Washington  Ehfening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1972,  expressed  the  serious 
reservations  of  a  great  many  sound 
thinking  Americans  to  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Sharing  What  Revenue?"  I  offer 
it  also  for  printing  In  the  Record: 
Shaxino  What  Revenob? 

The  federal  budget  is  running  so  far  m 
the  red  that,  at  present  tax  rates,  it  wUl  be 
along  about  1977  before  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  some  disposable  money  to  start 
new  programs. 

For  all  that,  the  Congress  Is  weU  on  its 
way  to  passing  a  revenue -sharing  bill,  one 
that  win  pass  along  mtwe  than  $30  bllll^ 
to  state  and  local  governments  over  the  next 
five  years.  The  moiiey  obviously  will  represent 
deficit  spendhag,  and  it  will  increase  the 
pressure  for  new  federal  taxes. 

We  won't  belabor  the  point  too  much,  for 
It  looks  as  If  nothing  at  this  point  can  stop 
the  revenue-sharing  bUl.  It  has  the  Inevlta- 
bUlty   of  a  glacier  on  the  move.  President 


Nixon  long  ago  gave  it  his  *"PP«f*'  jf '"^^ 
S^te  not  about  to  change  in  tbe  middle  of 
"  election  year.  The  House  pa»ed  the  bUl 
^  June  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  63-20, 
ngled  a  BlmUar  measure  last  week.  How 
?o^they  dare  not  to?  With  great  expecta- 
tions governors,  mayors  and  county  com- 
Soners  have  been  waiting  for  the  ^noney 
Slong  they  had  begun  to  count  the  <»8h 
«  alTMdy  theirs.  Some  of  them  even  had 
budgeted  It  for  the  current  fl«cal  je*'.^  _ 
^ce  the  two  versions  of  the  bill  differed 
on  several  important  points,  the  opportunity 
was  there  for  the  House-Senate  conference 
^mittee  to  make  the  legislation  more  pal- 
atable. On  balance,  the  conferees  fumbled 
the  opportunity. 

The  Senate,  moving  to  halt  a  runaway  pro- 
cram  for  welfare-related  social  services,  had 
attached  the  program  to  revenue   sharing 
^  had    stipulated    a    $1    bUlton    ceUlng 
Something  like  that  was  essential,  for  with- 
out It    the  federal  government  would  have 
been  obligated  to  spend  on  social  services 
alone   nearly   »5   bUllon   this   year.   It   i^ 
nromlsed  to  ease  the  task  of  redrafting  the 
big   HEW-Labor   appropriations  bUl.    which 
President  Nixon  recently  vetoed  as  too  ex- 
pensive largely  because  It  Included  the  un- 
decked social-services  subsidies.  Conferees 
from  the  House,  which  did  not  address  the 
problem  In  Its  own  revenue-sharing  meas- 
ure   did  go  along  with  the  Senate,  as  they 
should  have.  But  then  the  conferees  casually 
raised  the  subsidy  limit  from  •!  bUlion  to 
$2  5  billion,  more  than  twice  the  amount  the 
administration  considers  fiscally  defensible. 
On  a  second  point  of  major  difference,  the 
Senate  had  changed  the  House-approved  for- 
mula for  distributing  revenue-sharing  money 
to  favor  rural  states  over  large.  Industrialized 
states  and,  within  the  states,  to  favor  cen- 
tral cities  over  suburbs. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  certain  to  become  a 
fixed  part  of  government  operations.  But  It 
remains  a  question  as  to  where  Uncle  Sam 
will  get  the  revenues  to  share  with  the  states 
and  cities. 

We,  In  Florida,  have  yet  another  rea- 
son to  be  disturbed  about  revenue  shar- 
ing. We  cannot  enjoy  benefits  compara- 
ble to  those  in  some  States  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  State 
Income  tax.  For  good  reasons,  Florida 
has  avoided  this  form  of  taxation  and 
our  people  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
accept  It.  Obviously  If  revenue  sharing 
becomes  an  actuaUty  there  will  be  pres- 
sure on  Florida  to  accept  a  State  Income 
tax  so  that  we  would  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  In  revenue  sharing.  Very 
probably  the  cost  to  the  people  of  Florida 
in  direct  taxes  for  a  State  income  tax 
would  exceed  the  amount  to  be  derived 
from  revenue  sharing.  It  Is  a  tricky  and 
an  unhappy  situation.  For  all  of  these 
reasons   I    shall   vote    against   revenue 
sharing. 

CONSERVATION    RATINGS 

iMr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Field  and  Stream,  Members  of 
Congress  were  rated  by  that  publication 
on  their  contributions  to  conservation. 
Tlirough  the  years.  Members  of  Con- 
gress become  typed  as  proconservation  or 
indifferent    to    conservation.    However, 


thte  pattern  is  not  i«>parent  in  Field  and 
Stream's  listing.  In  fact  it  contains  so 
many  surprises  that  it  has  b«en  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment — ^Uttle  of  it  favor- 
able—on Capitol  Hill.  TTie  ratings  were 
surprisingly  low  for  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  given  strong  support 
to  programs  which  generally  have  been 
considered  Important  to  conservation. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  a  better  feel  for 
the  organization  which  had  issued  harsh 
ratings  on  many  Congi-essmen  who  have 
been  considered  friends  of  conservation, 
I  examined  the  flyleaf  of  the  publication. 
I  found  that  Field  and  Stream  is  the 
property  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. This  fact,  I  think,  helps  to  show  the 
lay  of  the  land.  For  tostance,  CBS  has 
taken    hostile    viewpoints    to    activities 
which    many    genuine    conservationists 
support.    CBS    has   in    no   sense    been 
a  friend  of  the  Nation's  sportsmen.  CBS 
has  also  been  a  strtwig  proponent  of  anti- 
gun   legislation.   This   also  helps  us  to 
understand  the  reason  for  editorial  com- 
ments in  Field  and  Stream  which  took  an 
extreme  view  on  some  congressional  ac- 
tions which  were  intended  to  strengthen 
conservation  programs  and  to  help  the 
sportsman.  All  of  this  despite  the  fact 
that  Field  and  Stream  labels  itself  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  sportsmen's  magazine. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  is  In  the 
selection  of  bills  on  which  Field  and 
Stream  rated  Congressmen  for  their  sup- 
port of  conservation.  In  the  main,  they 
are  strange  measures  on  which  to  eval- 
uate interest  in  conservation. 

First  is  the  SST  vote.  It  is  a  little 
hard  to  understand  how  a  vote  for  or 
against  the  SST  affects  conservation  and 
sportsmen's  interests  in  America. 

Then  there  Is  Cannikin — the  Aleutian 
Islands  atomic  test.  It  was  considered 
essential  to  the  security  of  America.  It 
provided  information  on  atomic  testing 
not  available  in  luiy  other  way.  There 
have  been  no  indications  of  serious  dam- 
age to  the  environment.  Nevertheless,  a 
vote  for  Cannikin  is,  according  to  Field 
and  Stream,  a  vote  against  ccmservation. 
There    is   the   District   of    Columbia 
Metro    amendment.    Whatever    In    the 
world  this  could  have  to  do  with  national 
conservation  is  a  little  hard  to  figure. 
The   Reuss   water  pollution   amend- 
ment is  included.  It  was  substantially  a 
rewrite  of  the  S«iate  water  pollution 
bill   which   the  House  wmsidered   im- 
workable  and  unreallaUc  and  most  of 
which  was  dropped  in  conference.  Mem- 
bers who  voted  against  this  amendment 
were  not  voting  against  water  pollution 
control.  They  were  voting  for  what  they 
beUeve  is  a  soimder  program. 

There  was  a  bill  to  permit  AEC  to  issue 
temporary  licenses.  The  House  fdt 
strongly  enough  about  this  to  approve 
It  285  to  78.  Field  and  Stream  says  all 
285  were  wrong. 

In  the  Senate,  of  all  thtogs,  a  vote  for 
confirmation  of  Secretary  Butz  Is  con- 
sidered anticonservatlon.  The  defeat  of 
an  sunendment  deleting  the  alcohol  tax 
provision  from  the  Revenue  Act  Is  caUed 
anticonservatlon. 

One  interesting  point  In  connection 
with  Field  and  Stream's  list  of  "conserva- 


tion" measures  Is  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  were  soundly  defeated  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  question  that  the  Judgmait  ol 
Field  and  Stream  is  better  than  that  of 
a  majority  of  tiie  Members  of  Congress 
who  must  deal  with  facts,  not  fancies. 

The  measures  which  I  have  discussed 
are  not  an  of  those  on  which  Members 
of  Congress  were  scored,  but  they  are 
t3rpical  of  the  ones  used  to  provide  a 
rating  of  perfect  to  near-perfect  for  most 
of  the  liberals  of  the  House,  and  a  very 
low  rating  for  most  of  the  moderates  and 
conservatives.  Could  It  be  troe  that  this 
points  back  to  the  ownership  of  Field 
and  Stream? 

In  the  same  time  frame.  Congress  had 
before  it  many  bills  which  are  considered 
important  to  conservation.  Some  of  the 
Members  who  were  given  low  scores  by 
Field  and  Stream  have  been  active  In  the 
passage  of  these  needed  and  useful  con- 
servation measures  which  were  not  In- 
cluded In  Fldd  and  Stream's  listing. 

A  ijarttal  listing  of  these  bOls  follow. 
In  the  minds  of  Impartial  conservattoci- 
ists  they  are  sufficiently  Important  to 
have  been  Included  In  or  used  instead 
of  Field  and  Stream's  list. 
The  list  follows : 


Cooperative  foreetry  management.  Pablle 
Law  93—388. 

National  foraet  reforeetaMon  fond.  H.R. 
13089,  Oonferenoe  repoi*  peodlng. 

WATKB   QOALirr 

Water  pcrtlutlon   coatrol,   8.  2870,  passed 


Ocean  dumping.  HJt  9787,  in  conferepoe. 

Saline  waiter  oonrerslon  pzogmn.   PtAUc 
Law  03-60. 

nsR  AND  wmoLirs 

Marine  Xifamm^i  Protection  Act.  H.B.  10410. 
In  conference. 

Bald  eagle   penalties,   HJR.    12186,   passed 
House. 

Prohibition  on  shooting  animals  trom  air- 
craft, PuWlc  Law  03-1 B9.      • 
piaiicmaa 

Fedenl  KnTlronznentel  Peatidde  Control 
Act.  H  Jl.  10729,  peeeed  Houee. 

Toxic  Subetanoes  OontroJ  Aot,  8.  1478, 
passed  Senate. 

Fxrauc  iiAifoe 

Ooaetal  eone  management,  8.  8807,  In  oon- 
ferenoe. 

PABKB,    IfONfMXNTS,    «EC«*AT10H, 
AND    WILBBBXXae 

Buffalo  National  Blvet,  Public  Law  93-237. 

Lincoln  Home  Historio  81U.  Public  Law 
93-137. 

Oregon  Dunee.  Public  Law  93-260. 

Pine  Mountain  WUdemeea,  Public  Law 
93-230. 

Cedar  Keys  Wlldemesa,  Public  l-aw  93-364. 

Sooth  San  Pranciaoo  Bay  WUdlife  Refuge, 
Pnbllo  Lew  93-330. 

Ttolcum  Maiah  KnvlpooBaental  Ceatee, 
Public  Law  93-386. 

Syoamoie  Canyon  WUdoraeea,  Public  Law 
93-241. 

Lincoln  Back  Country,  PubMc  Law  92-896. 

Waabakle  Wlldemees.  B.  166,  in  oonfeienoe. 

Sawtooth  National  Becfeatlan  Area.  Public 
Law  92-400. 

KUCKU.AKXO'nB 

Intewtete  oomp^ta,  8.  907,  paaaed  Senate. 

National  environmental  <lftta  bank,  H.B. 
56,  in  eonference. 

Volunteera  in  national  Xoreeta,  Public  Law 
93-300. 
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Why  were  measures  like  these  ex- 
cluded? They  have  much  wider  popular 
support  than  the  list  used  by  Field  and 
Stream.  Most  observers  would  feel  they 
should  have  been  substituted  for  the 
Field  and  Stream  selections.  In  any 
event,  they  are  more  logical  contenders 
for  the  label  of  true  conservation  meas- 
ures. 

liet  us  be  charitable  and  say  Field  and 
Stream  just  used  poor  judgment.  I  am 
reluctant  to  say  they  do  not  know  any 
bette/.  Congressmen  are  accustomed  to 
harsh  treatment  from  "experts"  who 
preempt  for  themselves  the  exclusive 
right  to  judge  performance.  It  is  not  new 
for  us  to  be  rated  by  handlcappers  who 
measure  our  work  against  their  views 
and  not  in  light  of  the  interests  of  the 
public.  Fortunately,  campaigns  are  de- 
cided by  separate  constituencies  who 
consider  the  issues  in  their  entirety  and 
who  are  not  bound  by  the  one-sided 
views  of  the  handlcappers. 

After  all.  Congress  has  been  around 
much  longer  than  Field  and  Stream  or 
CBS. 


BICYCLES  IN  NEW  YORK 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  of  Transportation  in  New 
York  has  developed  a  60-page  master 
plan  for  the  State's  transportation  In 
the  coming  two  decades.  Unfortunately, 
the  department  in  making  Its  plans  has 
overlooked  one  slgniflcant  and  increas- 
ingly popular  form  of  transportation, 
the  blnycle  Nowhere  does  the  plan  men- 
tion bicycles  and  consequently,  no  pro- 
visions are  made  for  bicycle  transporta- 
tion development. 

This  year  t||e  country,  including  New 
York,  has  experienced  a  boom  in  bicycl- 
ing. By  the  end  of  the  year,  an  estimated 
11.5  million  bicycles  will  have  been  sold. 
Funding  for  the  construction  of  bicycle 
paths  and  facilities  has  been  included  in 
the  Senate  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act, 
and  in  a  number  of  States  like  Califor- 
nia. Oregon,  and  Wsishington  authoriza- 
tion has  hteti  given  for  using  State  high- 
way fimds  for  blkeways. 

Last  month  Philip  J.  Burke,  the  di- 
rector of  public  affairs  of  the  Bicycle  In- 
stitute of  America,  testified  at  a  hearing 
on  New  York's  transportation  master 
plan.  With  more  than  6  million  bicycles 
In  New  York  State  he  suggested  that  the 
o.-nission  of  bicycles  from  the  master 
pirn  was  a  "grave  error."  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Burke  that  bicycles  should  be  in- 
cluded In  the  plan.  In  the  bicycle  we 
have  an  important  transportation  re- 
source— it  is  a  cheap.  heJBJthful,  non- 
polluting  alternative  for  short- distance 
transportation.  Many  pec^le  now  ride 
bikes  to  and  from  work  even  under  haz- 
ardous conditloiu:  many  more  would  do 
so  if  exclusive  bike  lanes  were  available. 
Last  May  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  my 
constituents  in  which  a  question  con- 
ceminR  bicycling  was  included — 49  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  if 
exclusive  bike  Itmes  and  parking  facili- 


ties were  provided,  they  would  ride  a 
bike  to  work;  this  compared  to  7  percent 
of  the  respondents  who  said  that  they 
presently  ride  a  bike  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public's  enthusiasm 
for  bicycles  is  clear.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  and  for  States  like  New  York  to 
give  bicyclists  their  fair  share  of  the 
ro&d. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  for 
printing  in  the  Rjicord  the  text  of  Philip 
Burke's  testimony  of  Augmt  17.  1972  on 
New  York's  master  transportation  plan. 
Statewidi  Mastbb  Pu^n  for  t«anbpobtation, 
wsstchkstkb  co0ntt  c«ntk»,  n.y.,  axiotjst 
17.  1972 

My  uame  la  PhUlp  J.  Burke  and  I  am  Direc- 
tor oX  Public  Affairs  of  the  Bicycle  Institute 
of  America.  The  Institute  Is  a  trade  sissocla- 
tlon  which  represents  86%  of  the  American 
bicycle  Industry,  Including  the  principal 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  bicycles. 
It  Is  a  disappointment  to  us  to  note  that 
no  where  In  the  Statewide  Maste-  Plan  for 
Transportation  U  there  a  single  mention  of 
the  bicycle  or  blkeways.  This  has  to  be  a 
grave  error.  The  Mxister  Han  Is  being  drawn 
up  against  the  backdrop  of  an  enormous 
boom  in  bicycles.  America  Is  the  greatest 
producer  of  bicycles  In  tue  world  Official 
estimates  call  for  sales  of  nearly  11.5  mllUor 
Jhls  year  In  New  York  State  alone  there  are 
nearly  4  million  bicycles  and  approximately 
6  million  cyclists.  With  adult  sales  expected 
to  reach  50  percent  of  that  11.6  million  this 
year,  It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  bikes 
and  cyclists  In  New  York  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Yet,  no  where  In  the  Master 
Plan  IS  the  bicycle  considered  as  a  safe,  clean 
sensible  means  of  transportation  for  young 
and  old  alike. 

Right  now  In  America,  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  73  million  cyclists  and  they  will  be 
buying  more  bicycles  than  automobiles  for 
the  first  time  since  before  World  War  I. 

New  York  State  Is  apparently  not  unaware 
of  the  bicycle  boom.  Juet  this  year  In  Al- 
bany, the  legislature  passed  a  bill  Into  law, 
sponsored  by  Assemblyman  Chester  H*rdt, 
authorizing  the  construction  of  bike  and  foot 
trails  in  conjunction  with  state-  and  fed- 
erally-funded projects.  Oovernor  Rockefeller 
signed  the  law  and  said  on  doing  so,  "Bikes 
dont  pollute,  they  are  Inexpensive  to  own 
and  operate  and  they  provide  good  exercise 
besides  having  the  potential  for  saving  the 
taxpayers  of  this  state  a  great  deal  of  money 
In   highway   maintenance  and  repair." 

In  the  Ught  of  the  Governor's  words  and 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  bicycles  In  New 
York  State  than  in  maiiy  foreign  countries. 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  xinderstand  how 
the  cyclists  of  this  great  State  can  be  Ignored 
In  the  Master  Plan. 

We  feel  It  Is  very  Important  to  note  at  this 
time  that  the  federal  government  and  various 
state  governments  are  actively  engaged  in 
passing  legislation  supporting  the  national 
blkeway  movement  not  to  mention  the  even- 
tual possibility  of  a  national  safety  standard 
for  the  bicycle. 

Right  now,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  Senate  Is  considering  a  proposal  by 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Hoggs  of  Delaware  to  pro- 
vide aiO  million  dollars  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  bicycle  trails.  Every  state  will 
be  entitled  to  a  share  of  these  monies. 

In  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
sX[  over.  Individual  states  have  authorized 
the  use  of  federal  Highway  trust  funds  for 
blkeways  and  even  cities  are  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  blkeways  and  legislation  Is 
either  i>assed  or  pending.  But  no  where  In  the 
Statewide  Master  Plan  Is  their  a  provision 
for  blkeways. 

With  these  staggering  facts  In  mind.  It  Is 
Incredible  that  the  four  million  New  Yorkers 
currently  enjoying  the  bicycle  for  recreation 


and  transportation  are  to  be  left  out.  Our 
surveys  reveal  that  millions  of  New  Yorken 
ride  bicycles  In  commuting  and  shopping, 
not  to  mention  for  the  oljvlovis  reasons  of 
recreation  and  physical  fitness. 

Recently  the  State  of  California  authorized 
(75.000  for  a  study  of  blkoways  and  I  have 
the  results  here.  I  wUl  leave  with  you  a  copy 
of  Bilteway  Planning  Criteria  and  Guidelintt 
which  should  become  the  bible  for  those  In- 
terested in  developing  blkeways  systems. 

New  York  cyclists  wovUd  love  to  support  the 
Master  Plan,  but  It  la  Unpoeslble  when  ther» 
Isnt  the  slightest  mention  of  the  bicycle,  al- 
though It  is  a  viable  means  of  transporta- 
tion. In  these  times  of  rising  air  and  sound 
pollution,  the  bicycle  surpasses  all  known 
means  of  transportation  for  safe,  quiet  and 
clean  travel  Obviously  the  bicycle  Is  not  & 
polluter  and  It  provides  Its  user  with  a  quick, 
physically  rewarding  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

It  Is  incomprehensible  to  us  how  a  Master 
Plan  with  a  20-year  life  span  can  Ignore  the 
bicycle  when  the  federal  government  and 
many  states  are  embracing  the  bicycle.  Bi- 
cycle legislation  Is  people  legislation.  It  Isnt 
designed  for  special  Intereets.  It  Is  for  citi- 
zens of  all  ages.  Other  states  are  saying  Yes 
to  bicycles  and  New  York  State,  so  often  in 
the  forefront  of  innovative  action.  Is  unfor- 
tunately dragging  its  heels  In  this  case.  Wis- 
consin has  a  320-mile  statewide  blkeway 
which  sees  thousands  of  riders  per  year.  Even 
In  cities  like  Chicago  there  are  full-fledged 
bicycle  routes  for  commuting  and  pleasure 
and  similar  commuter  cycling  facilities  have 
been  provided  In  San  Francisco  and  Mil- 
waukee and  many  other  cities,  large  and 
small.  In  Davis.  California,  18,000  of  the  24,- 
000  residents  use  bicycles  for  dally  trans- 
portation. And  yet  here  In  the  Empire  State 
the  Master  Plan  for  Transportation  Ignores 
the  bicycle  as  If  It  were  the  plague.  This  Is 
difficult  to  understand  especially  when  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Volpe  has  so 
strongly  urged  Inclusion  of  bicycles  in  all 
master  plans. 

I  have  attended  other  open  hearings  on 
this  Master  Plan  and  have  beard  many  citi- 
zens and  governmental  officials,  suggest  that 
you  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards  to  amend 
this  plan.  Well  right  here  In  New  York  you 
have  many  members  of  the  Bicycle  Institute 
who  can  lend  expert  assistance  in  redrafting. 
In  fact  three  major  manxifacturers  In  Amer- 
ica. Chain  Bike  Corporation,  Iverson  Cycle 
Corporation,  and  H.  P.  Snyder  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Inc..  make  their  homes  In  the 
Empire   State. 

New  York  can  be  proud  of  the  Importance 
It  plays  In  the  production  of  the  bicycle  not 
to  mention  the  many  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers who  sell  bicycles.  All  of  these  organi- 
zations are  also  prepared,  along  with  the  Bi- 
cycle Institute,  to  offer  guidance  In  blkeways 
and  provide  any  technical  data  that  is  re- 
quired. In  other  states  there  are  already  in 
existence  bicycle  systems  from  which  valu- 
able Information  can  be  gleaned.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  seems  to  want  a  national 
trail  system  and  naturally  the  legislation  wlU 
provide  funds  which  will  be  granted  to  in- 
dividual states  to  build  blkeways  and  as  I 
noted  earlier  the  Hardt  blU  makes  this  ptos- 
slble  by  law.  In  the  Ught  of  these  facts  how 
can  New  York  draft  a  Master  Plan  for  trans- 
portation and  leave  out  the  bicycle. 

We're  sure  the  mllllonB  of  New  York  cy- 
clists could  easily  support  a  master  plan 
which  Incorporates  a  sensible  blkeway  sys- 
tem. We  further  suggest.  In  the  light  of  re- 
cent estimates  which  call  for  a  30  percent 
upsurge  In  sales  after  a  30  percent  sales  In- 
crease last  year,  that  more  and  more  adults 
win  be  riding  a  bike.  They  know  a  bike  Is 
not  a  toy.  It  Is  a  safe,  sensible  means  for 
transportation  and  they  want  safe,  sensible 
routes  over  which  to  pedal.  The  bicycle  la 
here  to  stay.  It  will  not  go  away  simply  be- 
cause you  choose  to  ignore  It.  You  must  in- 


clude provision  for  bicycle  transportation  in 
the  Master  Flan. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  leaving  with  you 
today  recent  blkeway  material  along  with  a 
copy  of  these  remarks. 

Thank  you. 


PUBLIC   BROADCASTINa  BILL 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  House  and  Senate  accepted 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  pubUc 
broadcasting  bill  not  long  ago,  It  was  at 
least  partly  on  the  promise  that  Mr. 
Nixon  if  returned  to  office,  would  have  a 
long-range  financing  plan  for  public 
broadcasting  on  its  way  to  Congress 
early  in  1973. 

Comes  now  the  newly  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  for  PubUc 
Broadcasting.  Henry  Loomls,  with  a 
statement  which  is  at  best  equivocal  and, 
at  worst,  evidence  of  still  another  broken 
promise.  _         .  , 

In  a  report  on  events  of  Mr.  Loonus 
first  9  days  in  office,  carried  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  last  Thursday.  September 
21  the  corporation's  new  boss  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  long-range  financing  for 
pubUc  broadcasting  will  not  be  pushed 
"for  at  least  several  years." 

With  a  feeling  of  disbelief  and  mild 
shock,  I  obtained  from  CPB  offices  Mr. 
Loomis'  precise  answer  to  a  question  on 
this  subject,  as  carried  on  a  closed-circuit 
radio  conference  last  Wednesday  with 
public  broadcasting  stations  across  the 
country.  Here  is  the  imedited  transcript: 
Q.  What  would  be  your  predlcUon  for  long- 
range  financing  legislation  In  1973? 

A.  Honest  answer  Is,  damned  if  I  know.  My 
guess  is  that  It  Is  going  to  take  a  while  to 
settle  down  before  we  can  determine  ex- 
actly what  we  want,  what  we  mean  by  long 
term.  Does  long-term  mean  3  years,  does  it 
mean  6  years?  It  certainly  cannot  mean  per- 
manent, nothing  in  this  world  is  permanent. 
And  my  guess  Is  that  probably  we  will 
be  concentrating  on  other  things  this  first 
year  and  It  would  be  better  to  try  for  that 
one  a  couple  of  years  from  now,  but  that 
Is  Just  a  personal  sort-of  feeUng,  without 
knowing  too  much  about  It. 

The  promise  of  administration  plans 
for  permanent  financing — or  long-range 
financing,  if  Mr.  Loomis  strains  at  the 
word  "permanent" — goes  back  more  than 

2  years,  and  has  stemmed  from  a  num- 
ber of  adininistration  spokesmen. 

Testifying  before  our  House  Commerce 
Committee  in  May  of  1970.  the  newly  ap- 
pointed FCC  Chairman,  Dean  Burch, 
said  the  plan  would  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration by  that  91st  Congress. 

President  Nixon  himself  referred  to 
the  imminence  of  a  financing  plan  in 
his  budget  message  of  January  1971.  say- 
ing: 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  provide  an 
improved  financing  arrangement  for  the 
Corporation. 

He  was  talking  about  fiscal  1972.  now 

3  months  behind  us. 

On  May  13,  1971,  in  a  written  response 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Director  of  the  White  House  Office 


of  Telecommunications  Policy,  Dr.  Clay 

T.  "Whitehead,  wrote:  _^    ^ 

As  the  PT«sldent  iniUcatart  in  hU  bua0st 
last  January,  we  will  be  submitting  IsglaU- 
tlon  for  improved  finanrlng  of  public  broad- 
casting thU  year.  The  drafting  of  ths  bill  to 
now  in  its  final  stages,  and  I  expect  It  will  be 
referred  to  the  Congress  by  July.  Tt  will  be 
long-term  financing. 

Both  Chairman  Burch  and  Dr.  'White- 
head were  before  our  House  subcommit- 
tee last  February  3.  Mr.  Burch  said: 

The  Commlsalon  would  lOts  to  stress  .  .  . 
the  Importance  of  obtaining  for  the  Corpora- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time  a  permanent 
financial  base  not  dependent  upon  the  an- 
nual appropriations  process. 

And  Dr.  Whitehead  affirmed  the  Intent 
in  these  words: 

We  expect  to  solve  this  problem  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  1973. 

Committee  members  were  not  pleased 
by  these  delays— but  the  promise  of  an 
administration  blU  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  June  seemed  to  offer  a 
new  deadline,  if  the  present  administra- 
tion is  still  in  power. 

But  even  this  promise  apparently  goes 
out  the  window,  unless  some  White 
House  spokesmsm  undertakes  to  counter 
the  impression  Henry  Loomis  h£is  left. 

His  views  on  corporation  financing 
were  not  the  only  chilling  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Loomis  during  his  first  week  on 
the  job.  It  seems  that  for  the  top  staff 
leadership  in  public  broadcasting,  the 
President  has  chosen  a  man  who  had  not 
been  interested  enough  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  watch  a  single  program  on 
an  educational  station.  This  strikes  me 
about  the  same  as  selecting,  to  coach  the 
Washington  Redskins,  someone  who  de- 
tests football.  Let  us  hope  for  some  avid 
on-the-job  training. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  include  John 
Carmody's  full  article  on  Mr.  Loomis, 
from  last  Thursday's  Washington  Post: 

Pttblic  BaoADCASTiNG :   Nrw  Chut. 

Nbw  Polict 

(By  John  Carmody) 

After  two  days  as  chief  of  the   nation's 

pubUe  broadcasting  Industry,  Henry  LoomlB 

has  annoiinced  a  tough  new  poUcy  toward 

programming.    Including    the    controversial 

area  of  public  affairs. 

The  new  president  of  the  Corporation 
for  PubUc  Broadcasting,  who  Uvea  In  Mlddle- 
burg,  "Va.,  said  yesterday  that  he  had  "nsver 
seen  a  public  TV  show."  But  he  laid  It  on 
the  Une:  CPB.  with  Its  hands-off  policy  on 
progranmilng,  "had  tried  to  duck  Its  re- 
sponsibility and  It  wasnt  succeasful." 

In  a  separate  session  before  the  PBS 
board  of  directors  meeting  here  and  in  a 
half-hour,  nationwide  closed  circuit  broad- 
cast with  the  network's  236  staUon  man- 
agers. Loomis  said : 

The  CPB.  formerly  only  a  management 
"umbrella"  for  public  broadcasting,  wIU  take 
a  strong  role  in  determining  daUy  program 
content  over  the  nationwide  PBS  network. 

"Instant  analysis"  and  other  public  affairs 
programming  techniques  that  mimic  com- 
merclal  TV  practices  probably  wm  be 
dropped. 

Long-range  financing  for  public  broadcast- 
ing wlU  not  be  pushed  for  ait  least  several 

years. 

While  It  eventuaUy  should  be  "much 
more,"  funding  Is  currently  at  a  satisfactory 
level. 


•The  cultvipal  field"  and  ppograms  dlrscted 
at  a  "speclallaed"  audience,  rather  than 
mass  audiences,  should  be  streessd. 

Loomis-  views  are  virtually  IdenUcal  to 
those  of  the  Nixon  administration  and  con- 
Kieaional  opponents  of  pubUc  TV  over  the 
last  year  His  appointment  as  CPB  jwosldsnt 
has  been  exp«:ted  by  Industry  sources  f^ 
lowing  the  takeover  of  the  IS-membw  CTB 
board  this  summer  by  an  administration 
majority.  Former  Rep.  Tom  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri, a  longtime  Republican,  was  named 
board  chairman  last  month. 

Public  television  programming,  particu- 
larly In  the  area  of  pubUc  aflairs.  has  brought 
criticism  in  the  last  year  from  the  admin- 
istration, Owagress  and  scwae  local  station 
managers. 

Loomis  said  the  corporation  would  at  pres- 
ent not  actively  seek  long-range  financing, 
which  had  b«>n  oaUed  essential  to  proper 
programming  by  lu  supporters  In  the  Indus- 
txy   and    in    Congress,   where   backers   were 

mostly  Democrats.  

"Well  be  trying  for  that  one  a  couple  of 
years  from  now."  be  told  the  staUon  man- 
agers. President  Nixon  vetoed  a  two-year 
funding  plan  In  June. 

As  Loomis  sees  It.  the  Industry,  founded 
to  1868.  should  be  pleased  with  Its  present 
30  per  cent  annual  growth.  (Tbe  funding  Is 
»46  mUllon  this  year.)  "It's  po88U)le  to  get 
too  much  too  soon,"  while  staff  excellence 
and  expertise  lags,  he  told  the  PBS  board. 

FoUowlng  Loomis'  appearance  ywteioay. 
todustry  sources  took  a  walt-and-«»e  atti- 
tude. They  suggests!  he  had  not  had  tUne  to 
be  properly  briefed  since  accepting  the  »4a,- 
600-a-year    Job,    which    he    starts    offlclaUy 

""Loomis  told  a  reporter  later  that  wben 
approached  about  the  Job  following  the  reslg- 
Mtlon  of  John  Macy  Jr.  as  CPB  president  to 
August,  he  had  asked,   'What  the  heU  Is  It? 

An  independently  wealthy  man,  Loomis 
said  he  had  long  regarded  his  previous  service 
in  important  posts  in  the  Departments  of 
Defense.  HEW,  U8IA  and  at  the  White  House 
during  the  last   20  years  as   "nonpwtlMin. 

"I  always  considered  myseU  what  the  Brit- 
ish caU  a  •permanent  undersecretary,' "he 
said  yesterday.  "But  four  years  ago  (^en 
Mr  NUon  appotated  him  to  the  U8IA,  where 
he  18  currently  deputy  di'^'t*'')'  ^^^^''f**^- 
Mr  NUon  was  my  guy  In  1968  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  It  thU  elwstlon  yesx.      _ 

In  htotlng  that  the  "Instant  analysis  of 
major  poUtlcal  events  wUl  be  dropped,  he 
said  public  affairs  programming  shouldoiUy 
"supplement  and  enrich"  what  to  offered  by 
commercial  network*.  He  later  told  a  report- 
er that  he  was  "concerned  at)out  the  pro- 
nrlety  of  using  pubUc  funds  to  be  competi- 
tive with  commercial  networks"  In  any  area 
of  broadcasttog.  _♦„...„ 

Loomis  asked  PBS  station  managers  to  do 
••much  more  in  the  cultural  field."  The  role 
of  public  broadcasting  to  to  direct  program- 
ming to  a  speclallSBed,  not  a  mass  audience, 
he  M^d  An  example  would  be  "a  program 
of  an  exoeUent  cultural  nature  that  to  too  "x- 
nenslve  for  the  oonamerclal  networks  to  do. 

Loomto'  remarks  yesterday  were  In  Itoe 
with  Nixon  administration  criticism  of  public 
televtelon  beginning  last  October  wltti  an 
attack  by  Dr.  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Teleconununlcatlons  Policy. 

The  CPB  was  fcMTned  In  1988,  s  year  after 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  suocessfully 
backed  a  public  broadcasting  bill.  Under 
Macy  the  new  corporation  took  over  what 
had  been  the  looee-knlt  educational  TV  net- 
work and,  as  PBS.  with  federal  equipment 
and  programming  money,  grew  to  ^  pres- 
ent 226  TV  stations  and  hundreds  of  public 
radio  outlets. 

Last  taU,  the  poUtlcal  roof  feU  in  on  Macy 
The  PBS  (and  tl>e  Ford  Poundatlon)  pushed 
through  a  public  affair*  ouUet  In  Washing- 
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ton.  TiM  National  Public  Affairs  Center  for 
Television  promptly  hired  liberal  corre- 
spondenta  Sander  Vanocur  and  Robert  Mac- 
Nell  at  high  salaries,  which  drew  even  Demo- 
cratic criticism  In  Congress. 

A  series  of  contro-veralal  network  shows  as 
well  as  a  marked  Increase  In  the  PBS  na- 
tional audience  attracted  further  notice  for 
the  public  network.  Xn  June,  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed  a  two-year  •05-mllllon  authorization 
for  CPB.  Macy.  in  111  health,  subsequeutly 
resigned,  along  with  other  top  CPB  aides. 


PROBLEMS  OP  SENIOR  CITEENS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  to  report  to  the  Congress 
my  findings  on  recent  contacts  I  have 
had  with  over  10.000  senior  citizens  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  do  so  because  of 
the  interest  the  current  92d  Congress  has 
shown  and  the  positive  action  It  has  ini- 
tiated and  taken  on  issues  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  maturing  Americans. 

While  we  can  be  proud  of  this  record. 
I  submit  this  report  because  it  under- 
scores the  fact  that  our  work  is  not 
finished  and  it  will  not  be  finished  until 
every  Americtm  has  decent  income,  sound 
housing,  and  good  medical  care.  We  can 
learn  from  the  experiences,  unfortunate- 
ly all  too  bitter  In  too  many  instances,  of 
these  fellow  citizens  of  what  remains  to 
be  done. 

We  should  and  we  can  act  on  their 
comments.  To  do  otherwise  ignores  the 
commitment  we  have  to  these  men  and 
women  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
this  Nation. 

The  problems  the  senior  citizens  in  the 
Madlson-St.  Clair  County  area  have 
stressed  in  their  responses  are  in  the 
areas  of  Incomes — which  are  too  small — 
health  care — which  is  too  expensive  and 
inadequate — and  housing — which  is 
either  insufHclent.  deteriorating,  or  un- 
fairly taxed.  Per  those  of  us  who  have 
concerned  ourselves  with  the  problems  of 
our  senior  citizens,  these  problems  are 
not  altogether  surprising.  I  feel,  however, 
that  the  direct  comments  of  the  elderly 
are  instructive  as  to  the  scope  of  these 
problems. 

A  mood  of  loneliness  and  despair  is  all 
too  pervasive  in  the  senior  citizen.  A 
widow  from  Madison.  111.,  writes: 

Tour  letter  was  like  a  new  lease  on  life.  I 
had  begun  to  think  we  older  people  were  for- 
gotten by  sTeryone. 

A  retired  Federal  employee  and  World 
Wsu"  I  veteran  expressing  his  feelings 
about  how  senior  citizens  are  treated 
states: 

You  are  old  now — we  don't  need  you. 

Another  widow  from  the  area  responds : 
We  sometimes  wonder  Lf  our  government 

r«ally  even  caree  about  our  welfare  and  our 

living  conditions. 

Surely  we  can  do  bettef  than  this. 
Surely  our  senior  citizens  are  entitled 
to  more  than  feelings  of  despair  and 
hurt. 

The  most  prevalent  concern  expressed 
Is  the  lack  of  income,  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  unfair  tax  burden  on  In- 
dividuals with  fixed  incomes. 


A  widow  comments: 

We  have  been  neglected  and  are  very 
lonely.  They  expect  us  to  be  satisfied  and 
happy  on  small  Incomes.  We  have  needs  of 
the  same  as  they  do  of  money  to  buy  a  place 
to  Uve  in  and  to  eat  In  order  to  Uve. 

Another  elderly  lady  writes : 

I  have  to  buy  at  least  4  pounds  of  ham- 
burger to  get  It  for  79*  a  pound,  but  If  I  buy 
1  pound  I  have  to  pay  98*  a  pound.  That's 
almost  ao*  more  a  pound,  and  everything 
else  the  more  you  buy.  the  leas  you  pay.  With 
a  limited  budget  most  people  cannot  have 
the  things  they  want. 

A  retired  couple,  commenting  on  the 
problem  of  limited  Income  and  infla- 
tion, noted: 

We  have  worked  for  60  years  and  when  we 
were  going  to  retire  we  started  making  plans 
and  a  budget  of  how  much  It  would  cost  us 
to  live.  Well,  we  retired  6  years  ago.  We  pay 
3  times  as  much  for  food  as  we  did  the  first 
year.  Utilities,  taxes,  hoepltal  insurance  and 
everything  else  has  gone  up  since  we  retired. 
You  see  it  did  not  do  much  good  to  plan  on 
our  retirement. 

A  73-year-old  widow  from  St.  Clair 
County  observes : 

I  have  been  left  alone  since  my  husband 
passed  away.  I  had  to  sell  my  home.  I  could 
'not  keep  it  up.  I  think  they  should  put  a 
stop  to  these  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
raising  their  prices.  All  they  want  is  the 
money;  they  don't  care  about  the  old  people 
any  more  and  you  don't  get  the  care  for  the 
money  you  are  paying.  We  were  raised  to 
respect  old  people  but  they  sure  don't  now 
days. 

And  in  the  most  advanced  techno- 
cratic society  in  the  world,  a  retired 
couple  from  Freeburg  writes: 

When  we  moved  into  tills  house  In  1927 
our  taxes  were  959 ,  now  they  are  |390 
We  do  not  have  or  never  did  have  a  tele- 
phone or  car   and   we  never   go   anywhere. 

Their  plea  about  higher  taxes  is  not 
unique.  An  83-year-old  man  who  had 
more  than  $6,000  in  medical  bills  la- 
ments: 

AU    we   get    Is   higher   taxes. 

A  78-year-old  widow  notes: 

My  greatest  problem  Is  that  of  property 

taxes.  Why  do  I  have  to  pay  over  $400  per 

year. 

An  83 -year-old  retired  railroader  con- 
cerned about  his  pension  and  cost  of 
living  complains: 

What  hurts  most  Is  taxes  and  food  prices. 
There  shouldn't  be  a  sales  tax  on  groceries 
or  thln^  that  you  have  to  have  to  live. 

Especially  concerned  about  taxes  are 
widovre  who  depend  on  social  security. 
Not  only  do  they  receive  reduced  bene- 
fits they  also  are  denied  head  of  house- 
hold status  for  tax  purposes.  As  a  Gran- 
ite City  widow  puts  it: 

Taxes  are  outrageous  for  widows. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  the 
income  limitation  placed  on  social  se- 
curity recipients,  many  of  whom  need 
additional  income  to  exist  and  many  of 
whom  do  not  receive  dividends  or  other 
forms  of  financial  support  excluded  from 
the  income  limitation  A  working  widow 
writes: 

I  am  drawing  my  social  security  (deceased 
husband's).  Since  I've  already  earned  (1680 
this  year,  the  balance  of  1972,  September 
thru  December,  I'll  be  paying  back  quite  a 


sum — plus  the  fact  that  social  security  tax 
is  being  deducted  from  my  salary.  It  doesn't 
seem  quite  fair. 

A  very  disturbing  problem  which  Con- 
gress has  begun  to  consider  in  earnest, 
the  issue  of  pension  reform,  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  several  times 
in  my  contacts  with  the  senior  citizens. 
Unfortunately,  congressional  efforts  have 
met  with  resistance. 

A  retired  teamster  shares  his  all  too 
common  experience  with  a  private  com- 
pany pension.  It  is  not  unique.  I  have 
had  many  complaints  about  the  lack  of 
protection  of  workers'  investments  in 
company  pension  plans: 

I  really  think  these  pension  plans  are  mis- 
leading and  very  unfair.  I  took  an  early  pen- 
sion when  I  was  54.  When  I  am  65  the  pen- 
sion will  be  cut  from  $H5  to  WO.  That  la 
just  at  an  age  when  pensions  should  be 
Increased  Instead  of  cut.  These  are  set  pen- 
sions. Wages  and  prices  have  doubled  since 
I  retired  and  are  still  going  up  but  In  the 
future  I  will  get  a  big  cut.  Why? 

A  retired  boilermaker  writes: 
I  wanted  to  teU  you  for  some  time  about 
protection   of   private   pensions  and   unfair 

pension  restrlctlMis.  The company 

has  an  unfair  rule  In  ttielr  pension  that 
when  you  sign  up  for  medicare  they  take 
S80  to  $85  off  your  monthly  pension.  This 
Is  not  fair  after  a  man  gave  them  the  best 
years  of  his  life. 

As  one  possible  pension  reform,  a  re- 
tiree suggests : 

Older  people  on  pensions  should  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  Income  taxes  on  the  annuity 
or  pension  plans  that  they  earned  and  be- 
came p>artlclpants  of  during  their  working 
years.  Legislation  Is  needed  erasing  our  Ita- 
bUlty  for  Income  taxes  insofar  as  and  to  the 
extent  that  our  Income  is  derived  from 
pensions.  j 

In  the  area  of  health  care,  the  elderly 
are  especially  concerned  about  better 
coverage  and  lower  costs.  A  67-year-old 
pensioner  recommends: 

I  think  the  medicare  program  should  be 
reviewed,  particularly  In  the  case  of  extended 
Illness  where  coverage  is  very  limited  and 
financial  aid  Is  sadly  ladclng  and  causes  a 
burden  for  pe<^le  on  fixed  Incomes.  Health 
programs  should  be  carefully  reviewed  and 
changes  made  to  benefit  the  aged.  Another 
thing  is  the  exorbitant  cost  of  drugs,  wbicta 
the  older  are  in  greater  need  as  sickness  to 
more  prevalent. 

A  retired  minister,  married  65  years, 
writes  of  his  sad  experience  in  trying  to 
care  for  his  wife: 

I  couldn't  take  care  of  my  wife;  she  is  to 
a  nursing  home.  It  costs  me  $600  a  month. 
My  finances  are  nearly  exhausted.  A  law 
should  be  passed  to  have  medicare  pay  the 
bUl  the  same  that  is  sent  into  them. 

A  retired  teacher  observes: 
Health  Insurance  premiums  are  becoming 
too  high  compared  to  benefits  accrued  and 
costs  against  benefits  are  out  of  proportion. 
Medicare  policies  need  adjusting  on  benefits. 
One  of  the  biggest  needs  for  retired  people  is 
protection  against  fraud;  false  salesmen  and 
taking  unfair  advantages  of  retired  people. 

A  78-year-old  widow  is  concerned 
about  the  ctrnfuslon  over  medicare  regu- 
lations. As  a  result  she  loses  needed  pro- 
tection. 

I  think  medicare  should  be  open  so  that 
people  who  did  not  understand  It  could  get 
In  on  both  A  and  B  plans.  The  ho^ltal  part 
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,n»  very  beneficial  to  me.  But  sure  coviO. 
have  used  doctor  coverage.  I  was  told  that  I 
couldn't  get  Into  that  part  of  medicare  un- 
less they  would  reopen  it. 

A  senior  citizen  housing  resident  tells 
of  her  and  her  friends'  experiences  in 
purchasing  medication: 

We  have  drugstores  within  walking  dis- 
tance and  aU  of  us  have  different  charges  for 
the  same  medicine.  Why  cant  medicare  take 
care  of  dental  work  also. 

Another  elderly  woman  writes  of  her 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  medicare 
deductible : 

I  don't  understand  why  we  have  to  pay  the 
first  »60  for  doctor  or  hospital  fees,  plus  every 
month  we  pay  a  premium  Just  Uke  ordinary 
insurance.  There  jrxst  Isn't  enough  money  to 
go  around. 

aearly  the  Congress  must  come  up 
with  a  more  efficient  and  expanded 
health  care  system.  As  one  observer 
noted: 

We  can  afford  to  go  to  the  moon,  but  we 
can't  afford  to  send  an  old  man  to  the  doctor. 

The  need  for  housing  is  cogently 
summed  up  by  an  elderly  lady  from  St. 
Clair  Coimty: 

I  am  very  disappointed  about  the  lack  of 
senior  citizen  housing.  The  elderly  people  are 
deserving  of  some  consideration.  They  have 
wOTked  all  their  lives  and  they  are  deserving 
of  some  breaks.  I  think  that  people  over  66 
should  have  some  tax  breaks,  especially  real 
estate  and  personal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  concerns  me  gravely 
that  today  in  America  we  have  fellow 
citizens  who  do  not  have  what  is  right- 
fully theirs:  a  life  of  fulfillment  and 
freedom  from  want.  As  fellow  human 
beings  they  deserve  more  than  to  be 
cast  aside  and  put  in  the  ash  heap  be- 
cause of  their  age.  Surely  America  can 
do  better  than  this.  If  this  is  to  be  a  na- 
tion of  compassion  and  Justice,  life-giving 
and  full  of  promise  for  all,  then  we  must 
see  to  it  that  our  elderly  Uve  their  Uves 
with  the  respect  and  opportunity  they 
seek. 

So  that  the  senior  citizens  in  the  St. 
Clair-Madison  County  area  know  that 
their  comments  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  I  am  shar- 
ing this  report  with  them  together  with 
an  undated  report  on  congressional  ac- 
tion on  programs  of  vital  Interest  to 
them. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
iterate that  one  mark  of  a  nation's  great- 
ness is  the  well-being  of  her  people.  For 
America  to  lay  claim  to  such  greatness 
she  must  treat  all  her  people  with  fair- 
ness and  consideration.  Our  nMiture 
Americans  are  one  of  an  important  group 
that  has  been  often  neglected  in  the 
past  by  this  Nation. 

That  neglect  of  these  20  million  Amer- 
icans who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older 
and  the  fastest  gro'wing  group  In  this 
country  today  is  giving  way,  fortunately, 
to  an  increased  awareness  of  the  special 
needs  and  problems  of  these  fellow  citi- 
zens. But  awareness  is  only  part  of  the 
solution.  We  must  continue  to  translate 
this  awareness  into  action  tmtfl  our 
senior  citizens  Uve  in  the  dignity  and 
security  they  have  earned  and  they 
deserve. 

CXVm 2017— Part  24 


HOW  IMPORTS  STIFLE 
EMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  aiked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarka  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  O.  R. 
Strackbeln.  who  has  devoted  a  lif  eUme 
to  the  study  of  our  trade  with  other  na- 
tions, has  deUvered  a  speech  In  tbe  last 
part  of  August  which,  in  my  opinion, 
wiU  be  interesting  reading  to  all  Mem- 
bers concerned  about  our  import-export 
policy.  His  introductory  remarks  may 
prove  cleverly  enlightening  as  weU  as  in- 
teresting: 

How  Xjcpobts  Stxtlb  Emtlotmemtc 


(By  O.  B.  Strackbem) 
We  as  a  country  could  produce  a  fifth  or 
less  of  our  total  output  of  goods  today  and 
yet  enjoy  full  employment:  if  our  produc- 
tive processes  should  revert  suddenly  to  a 
much  lower  technological  level.  Several  times 
as  many  workers  would  be  required  than  now 
to  produce  each  unit  of  output. 

To  be  sure,  we  would  have  a  leaser  variety 
of  goods  and  a  very  scanty  quantity  of  the 
nonessential  goods  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed.  We  would  subsist  on  the  neces- 
sities, perhaps  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  a  few 
vegetables,  such  as  beans  and  cabbage.  For 
meat  we  would  rely  on  poultry,  fish,  and  pork. 
A  few  rare  milk  cows  would  supply  the 
favored  few  vrtth  milk.  As  for  beef  we  could 
revert  to  a  per  capita  consvimptlon  of  a  few 
pounds  of  lean  meat  per  year,  not  marbled 
steaks  cut  from  grain-fed  steers. 

For  clothing  each  person  would  have  one 
or  two  changes  of  simple  and  durable  attire. 
mended  and  patched;  and  for  housing  we 
would  revert  to  the  ruder  but  perhaps  more 
durable  cabins  and  huts  that  were  the  main- 
stays of  our  pioneers.  Oxen,  horses,  mules, 
boats  and  barges,  slow  railroads  and  a  scat- 
tering of  trucks  and  hardy  automobUes 
would  fill  our  transportation  needs:  and  we 
could  do  without  most  telephones. 

Our  few  dollars  earned  In  return  for  ten 
hours  of  hard  work  per  day,  six  days  per 
week,  would  barely  buy  for  us  the  neces- 
sities that  would  keep  us  alive.  Yes,  we 
could  have  full  employment:  In  fact,  everyone 
capable  of  turning  a  hand  must  ton  long 
hours  to  avoid  falling  behind  In  filling  our 
minimum  needs.  tTnemployment,  the  plague 
of  our  system,  would  be  banished. 

We  need  not  think  of  the  luxuries  that 
today  many  take  for  granted,  the  nones- 
sentials that  bring  us  ease  and  comfort, 
excess  weight  and  often  discontent.  We  could 
easily  do  without  alr-condltloning,  for  ex- 
ajnple  and,  of  course,  without  refrigerators 
and  bathtubs.  We  do  not  need  mechanical 
dlshwaahers,  nor  driers,  electric  and  gBS 
ranges,  washing  and  cloUiee-drylng  ma- 
chines, nor  electric  Irons  and  fans,  carpet- 
ing and  imoleum.  Quite  surely  we  could  sur- 
vive without  radio,  television,  motion  plc- 
ttues.  record  players,  recorders,  wtgs  and 
guitars.  Except  for  a  desire  for  uMleas  speed 
we  could  byp«M  the  aeroplane,  the  auto- 
mobile. Our  diildren  do  not  need  to  be 
smothered  In  toys,  psdHers  and  other  dis- 
tractions, nor  ne«d  tbmj  be  bundled  In  super- 
warm  sweaters.  jackeU,  galoebM.  Only  in 
wrtd  weather  do  they  need  shoes  or  wrap- 
aroimds.  They  can  alao  do  wtthont  caoidy. 
Our  wcwaen  could  do  with  fewer  gowns, 
as  they  now  do  without  hats;  fewer  oddly 
turned  and  styled  shoes.  Perfumery,  sprays 
and  coenaetlcs  are  frills  and  mirrors  of  van- 
ity, not  neoessltlee. 

We  oould  Indeed  survive  wltlxotit  a  clutter 
ot  newspepera,  magmBlnee  and  their  adver- 
tisements that  only  stir  up  deelrae  that  could 
not.  In  any  event  be  filled.  If  ottier  peofAes 
can   be   regarded   as   an   example,   we   could 


mwt  to  the  •cardty  level  at  ptt  eapUa 
ffTfnff^rrr*^*""  that  pre«aUa  for  tii*  bundiwto 
at  mUhoDs  at  people  In  Asia.  Tbere  can  be 
little  doubt  that  ve  could  make  do  vttti 
yvnw  90%  ICH  ot  goods  that  wmtij  oatar 
to  oar  aaooBdary  dealiea.  oomfort.  coaven- 
Imot  and  eaae,  or  to  our  aenae  of  beauty 
or  our  cravlnc  tat  variety,  new  exparlanow 
^ru\  oui  4tiiv<-fhttf.n  to  movement,  ipiad  and 

exdteoMnt. 

BlologlcaUy  we  do  not  need  those  gooda 
and  servloes  that  other  people  In  much  graatt- 
er  numbers  tlMn  our  200  mimon.  do  not 
have  the  maanT  to  have  and  enjoy. 

To  repeat,  we  could  conceivably  revert  to 
low  enough  a  level  ot  productivity  to  aseiire 
fyll  iripiftymont  even  If  OUT  oonsumptlon 
of  goods  and  services  wwc  slashed  00% 
from  present  Irvela.  PNar  such  a  negaUve  mira- 
cle we  need  only  roU  back  our  technological 
advancement  to  the  level  of  moet  of  man- 
kind. Our  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct In  19«9.  for  example,  was  $4,«00;  that  of 
India.  $M. 
Would  we  wish  to  take  that  course? 
We,  of  cotirse,  may  at  may  not  be  the  hap- 
pier for  all  our  relative  affluence.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  we  can  also  boast  of  more  psychi- 
atrists per  capita  than  meet  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Tet.  on  balance.  It  seems  that  the 
anewer  to  the  question  might  Up  In  our 
favor.  A  possible  test,  without  an  Interna- 
tional poll,  might  hint  at  the  answer.  The 
peoples  who  live  at  or  near  the  subelstenoe 
level  might  be  aaked  whether,  if  they  had 
the  choice,  they  woxild  elect  to  exchange 
their  lot  for  ours.  In  turn  we  might  be  asked: 
If  the  reverse  opportunity  presented  Itself, 
wo\ild  we  elect  to  exchange  our  lot  with  thoee 
who  dweU  at  the  subsistence  level. 

Even  m  an  uncertain  world  the  answer 
seems  quite  certain. 

Aiwiiming  that  the  preference  would  lean 
to  our  side,  a  more  relevant  question  to  the 
purpoae  of  this  analysts,  would  be  what  made 
the  difference  between  our  productive  level 
and  the  retarded  pace  untu  recently  of  even 
the  other  more  advanced  Industiial  ootintrtes, 
not  to  mention  the  %  of  mankind  who  subsist 
at  the  level  of  bare  esseotlals. 

This  difference  may  or  may  not  have  a 
meaning.  There  are  those  Indeed  who  hold 
that  the  productive  system  we  developed  Is 
not  a  blessing  but  a  veritable  curse  upon 
man.  and  will  sink  mankind.  They  see  this 
system  as  oppressing  the  human  spirit  and 
worthy  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  complete 
overtiim  and  redirection. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  these  bitter  as- 
sessments, we  do  not  find  in  them  the  ex- 
planation of  the  difference  that  In  time  sent 
the  lagging  countries  In  eager  pursuit  of  our 
economic  system,  despised  as  it  may  be  in 
some  quarters. 

First  off,  it  must  be  said,  the  difference  lay 
not  simply  In  our  rapid  technological  devel- 
opment. After  aU,  the  Industrial  Revolution 
antedated  our  great  InduBtrlal  departure  by 
a  century  or  more  Moreover,  some  of  our  In- 
ventions and  discoveries  did  not  cause  a  sud- 
den blooming  of  production.  The  steam  en- 
gine, the  telephone,  electric  lights,  not  even 
the  automobUe,  although  making  important 
contributions,  did  not  of  themaelves  launch 
our  unique  system  of  production. 

Indeed  the  system  was  never  pre-blue- 
prlnted  There  was  no  comprehensive  vision 
before  the  fact.  We  did  not  know  from  decade 
to  decade  what  otir  deetlnatlon  was  to  be: 
nwri  of  course,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  lies 
in  watt. 

Nevertheless  several  attitudes  and  couraea 
of  action  became  accepted  as  gnldee  as  wo 
moved  "forward"  Thoee  who  studied  the 
trends  and  were  affected  by  them,  and  who 
gained  the  ear  of  the  public  and  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  preased  basic  policies  to 
particular  fields,  such  ae  antl-moncfxsllBation 
of  prodDcdon  and  oomnkerdal  enterprise. 
One  eariy  result  was  the  Sberman  Anti-Trust 
Act  of  1880. 
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Tliiji  was  a  basic  commitment  of  national 
polley,  Tltal  to  tlia  course  we  were  to  follow 
to  maaa  production  wblcb  waa  only  In  tbe 
bud. 

Tet,  the  background  of  our  canvas  was 
much  broader.  We  have  to  accept  as  g^lven 
certain  mental  dlapoittlona  tbat  g^ulded  us. 
By  religion,  by  pragmatic  observation,  and 
by  origin  of  our  early  European  stock  we  were 
totl-wUllng,  rough  and  ready.  This  dlspoel- 
tlon  la  now  called  the  "work  ethic" — held  a 
blessing  by  many  and  a  curse  by  some.  We 
were  little  conscious  of  It  at  the  time.  We 
were  what  we  were  and  we  did  what  we  did, 
no  doubt  with  abundant  deviation,  what  we 
were  suppoeed  to  do.  determined  to  em  ex- 
tent by  a  search  for  a  better  life  than  what 
we  had  left  behind.  In  this  framework  private 
aspirations  were  free  to  seek  far  horlznns. 

Among  other  heritages  were  the  profit  mo- 
tives and  private  ownership  of  the  instru- 
ments of  production.  Individuals,  depending 
on  their  endowments,  vision  and  energy. 
could  become  veritable  emplre-bullders  In  so 
richly  endowed  a  land.  The  gateways  were 
open  wide  and  Inviting  to  men  of  strength, 
ambition  and,  of  cotirse,  greed.  Oreat  exer- 
tion could  lead  to  great  bonanzas. 

However,  invocation  of  another  element, 
namely,  the  democratic  form  of  government, 
insured  the  fashioning  of  restraints  on  the 
excesses  that  otherwise  might  have  left  the 
public  Interest  destitute.  The  Sherman  Act 
wsLS  followed  within  decades  by  the  Clayton 
Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
Robtnaon-Patman  Acts,  all  against  monop- 
oly. 

These  laws  attested  to  the  concern  for 
preservation  of  our  system  for  the  greater 
benefits  of  all  the  people. 

Yet.  not  all  the  components  so  far  men- 
tioned accounted  for  what  was  to  follow. 
Many  of  these  constituents  were  indeed  In- 
dispensable to  the  new  system.  We  may  still 
add  general  commercial  honesty,  credit  fi- 
nancing, education,  administration  of  Justice, 
as  other  ingredients.  However,  we  had  these 
in  common  with  European  and  other  coun- 
tries. For  differentiation  from  them  we  needed 
something  yet  more  decisive. 

This  wiM  discovered  over  a  period  of  time, 
much  as  a  slow  dawn  rising  out  of  the  dark. 
As  we  were  msiking  great  atrldee  toward  mass 
output  of  goods,  it  became  evident  through 
the  overcast  as  it  were,  that  mass  produc- 
tion needed  moss  consumption  as  a  corollary 
if  mass  production  was  to  survive. 

An  early  token  of  recognition  came  from 
Henry  Ford  when  he  Instituted  the  $6-per- 
day  wage.  Mass  production  could  sharply 
reduce  the  cost  of  his  product,  but  what 
would  It  avail  him  If  he  built  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cars  If  only  a  few  potential 
consumers  could  buy  them? 

Here  was  the  real  key  to  what  was  to  un- 
fold later.  Ma*a  production  must  be  matcKed 
t>y  7mu«  contumptUrn,.  In  that  equation  lay 
the  dreama  of  a  new  line  of  prospectors  for 
bonanzas  richer  by  far  than  the  golden  ntig- 
gets  and  aUver  lodea  of  the  West!  Oreat  In- 
dustries could  be  envisioned  and  brought 
Into  being! 

Why  was  this  formula  not  visible  to  the 
Biiropeans  and  the  Orient?  The  Suropeana 
were  trussed  In  a  traditional  attitude  toward 
wagee.  Inherited  from  the  feudallstic  aerf- 
pblloeophy  of  the  ruling  claaaes.  Wagee  were 
to  be  kept  as  low  aa  possible.  This  view  long 
had  the  support  of  foremost  British  econo- 
mists. 

The  recognition  of  the  vital  link  between 
production  and  consumption  did  not,  for  all 
that,  represent  an  instant  awakening  even 
In  this  country.  Furious  battles,  prlnclpaUy 
verbal  and  political,  raged  over  the  issue  In 
the  United  States;  but  In  time  the  oonnac- 
tlon  became  all  but  aeU-evldent. 

■mployee  compenaatUKi  beoune  racog- 
nlaad  In  tbla  oountry  as  the  veritMUe  em- 
bodiment of  an  ipfuiidTO  market  for  the 


goods  and  services  that  could  aspire  to  fill  It. 
Technology  assured  more  and  more  pro- 
duction at  lower  and  lovrtr  costa.  Higher 
wages,  in  keeping  with  higher  productivity 
per  man-hour,  would  assum  absorption  of 
tlie  goods  streaming  from  the  production 
liaas.  Indeed  the  formula  became  quite  sim- 
ple: invent  or  discover  a  new  product  for 
which  a  potential  demand  exists  because  of 
human  needs,  desires  or  fancies;  patent  it, 
finance  its  development,  test  the  miirket  and 
move  Into  mass  production  if  the  public 
reeponae  suggests  it;  bring  down  the  cost 
within  range  of  the  mass  pocketbook.  The 
national  market  then  becomes  a  reality.  The 
patent-owner,  however,  knows  that  when 
his  patent  runa  out  other  producers  will  en- 
ter the  field.  Since  he  cannot  get  a  new 
monopoly  he  seeks  to  reach  the  mass  market 
through  cost  reduction  before  the  gates  are 
flung  open  for  competltloa.  This  Is  always 
a  crucial  stage. 

The  spectacle  of  a  bonanza  awaiting  a 
successful  pursuit  of  the  formula  became  al- 
most commonplace  Every  human  desire  was 
assayed  like  so  much  raw  ore  to  test  the 
potential  demand  for  some  device  or  mate- 
rial that  might  gratify  It.  Human  desires,  it 
was  surmised,  were  Indefinitely  expansible 
and  therefore  offered  a  national  market  for 
anything  that  had  the  credentials  to  cater 
to  it.  The  surmise  was  ratified  by  successive 
experiences 

Yet  a  desire  by  Itself  was  not  sufficient. 
Two  conditions  must  be  conjoined  to  pre- 
cipitate sales.  The  price  must  be  low  enough 
to  meet  the  condition  of  the  popular  pocket- 
book  and  the  thicker  that  pocketbook  the 
brighter  the  outlook.  While  a  mass  of  people 
Is  neces.sary  for  a  great  market  the  mass  does 
not  of  Itself  make  a  good  market  unless  It  Is 
backed  by  good  income.  Otherwise  China 
should  be  the  greatest  majrket  In  the  world. 
Money-backed  demand.  In  turn,  comes 
from  production.  Mass  production,  backed 
by  good  wages,  creates  the  necessary  pur- 
chasing power  to  move  the  goods. 

Yet,  increased  purchasing  power  does  not 
greatly  expand  the  demand  for  the  necessi- 
ties. As  long  as  people  are  alive  they  already 
consume  nearly  all  the  necessities  they  can 
use.  There  Is  only  one  stomach  per  person 
and  it  Is  soon  filled.  It  cannot  hold  several 
meals  at  the  same  time;  but  while  there  are 
only  two  feet,  any  number  of  shoes  can  be 
worn  In  sequence.  Also,  one  body  can  wear 
an  endlees  number  of  changes  of  dress, 
gowns,  suits,  ornaments  and  accessories.  It  Is 
In  this  field  of  goods,  consumable  over  and 
beyond  the  essential,  that  an  economy 
flourishes,  assuming  that  it  is  Irrigated  by 
adequate    consumer    Income. 

Here  then  lies  the  great  difference  that 
marked  our  departure  from  other  Industrial 
economies.  By  virtue  of  Its  discovery  of 
the  formula  here  described  the  United 
States  became  the  unsung  pioneer  in  the 
quest  for  material  abundance  In  the  world. 
Thus  Incidentally  was  Marxism  outflanked. 
After  World  War  n  the  war-battered  na- 
tions, weary,  distracted  and  torn,  sought 
means  of  recovery  and  rehabilitation.  The 
United  States  loomed  as  the  source  of  the 
pnsductlve  power  that  had  swung  the  tide 
of  battle.  Those  of  the  leading  Industrial 
countries  that  were  still  capitalistic  were  im- 
pressed with  our  productive  prowess,  and 
moved  to  adopt  our  system.  We  extended  a 
willing  hand. 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  Its  sequelae  after 
a  decade  or  two  brought  a  veritable  proces- 
sion of  nations  toward  mass  production,  and 
a  dismantling  of  some  national  compart- 
ments that  stood  In  the  way  of  mass 
markets.  Veritable  miracles  of  rising  produc- 
tivity were  performed  In  tiie  next  few 
decades. 

Before  long  we  were  confronted  with  some- 
thing we  had  not  yet  encoiintered  at  home 
In  the  ominous  form  it  now  loomed  before 


us.  Not  only  had  the  phoenix  risen;  It  was 
about  to  overshadow  lu  with  Ita  wings.  Pro- 
duction expanded  so  greatly  the  IndustrU] 
coxintrles  became  hungry  for  foreign  mar- 
kets for  their  surplus  output.  They  had  not 
yet  fully  Implemented  the  worker-payroll 
side  of  the  equation. 

With  the  third  decade  after  World  War  n 
their  goods  invaded  our  market  with  a  oott 
advantage  that  we  could  not  overcome.  Their 
higher  productivity  joined  to  still  lagging 
wages  pressed  heavily  on  our  market  with  a 
competitive  bite  for  whl«5h,  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  trade  policy,  we  had  no  effective 
medication.  We  had  all  but  dismantled  our 
tariff.  Many  of  ovir  Industries  looked  overseas 
seeking  havens  of  cheaper  production  costs. 
If  they  could  not  export  to  many  markets 
they  could  at  least  sell  to  them  from  within. 
Tie  -multinational  corporation  became  a 
newcomer  to  our  economic  dictionary. 

Now  there  loomed  a  real  dilemma.  To  re- 
nuiin  competitive  In  the  domestic  market 
against  the  eager  imports  we  must  refurbish 
out  our  own  much  vaunted  efUdency.  Appar- 
ently we  were  being  badly  outpaced,  or  at 
least  undersold  and  therefore  outpaced.  It 
the  wage-differential  was  left  out  of  accoimt. 
The  pressure  mounted.  Tet  there  was  really 
only  one  way  to  reduce  costs  substantially, 
and  that  was  through  labor  displacement  by 
ever  more  productive  machinery.  This  fol- 
lows from  the  widely  unknown  fact  that  in 
this  country  employee  compensation  plays  a 
major  role  in  corporate  coste  of  production. 
The  proportion  is  from  lb%~90%  (average). 
No  substantial  cost  reductions  can  be  made 
without  reducing  the  payroll. 

The  dilemma  is  sharper  and  more  intract- 
able than  is  usually  realized,  ensconslng  a 
veritable  paradox.  How,  for  example,  achieve 
full  employment  through  forced  labor  dis- 
placement? 

We  have  before  us  the  towering  fact  that 
we  created  the  mass  market  precisely  by  the 
route  of  throwing  people  out  of  work  through 
mechanization.  Why  can  we  then  not  meet 
Import  competition  in  the  same  way?  A  fab 
question,  and  it  demands  an  answer. 

While  mechanization  caused  unemploy- 
ment at  home,  the  widened  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  the  product  at  the  lower  prices 
achieved  led  in  a  few  years  to  more  Jobs. 
Fortunately  the  disruption  through  displace- 
ment was  not  simultaneous  among  the  vari- 
ous Industries.  Different  products  were  in 
different  stages  of  development.  Displace- 
ments In  one  Industry  were  more  than  offset 
by  expansion  of  others  that  had  already  met 
the  market  test  and  gained  a  national  mar- 
ket. 

Had  our  economy,  however,  been  based  sim- 
ply on  the  production  and  oonsumptlon  of 
necessities  expansion  could  have  found  no 
footing.  A  reaper  and  threshing  combine 
might  displace  workers,  and  thus  reduce  the 
cost  of  wheat  flour,  but  the  displaced 
workers  would  remain  displaced  because  con- 
stuners  would  not  eat  more  bread,  cake  or 
biscuits. 

If  ours  were  an  economy  based  simply  on 
the  production  of  neceaeltles  the  impact  of 
imports  could  be  measured  quite  readily.  If 
we  shoiild  produce  IV^  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  per  year  and  imported  100  million 
bushels,  the  dl^laconent  could  be  deter- 
mined without  too  much  difficulty.  Should 
Imports,  however,  rise  to  i/i  billion  bu^els 
or  more  our  wheat  laimers  would  become 
deeply  alarmed.  A  third  of  our  wheat  farm- 
ers would  face  ruin  and  many  farm  workers 
would  be  displaced.  Just  as  surely  as  farm 
machinery  displaced  thmn;  and  with  no  more 
assurance  of  finding  reemployment. 

Nevertheless  the  barm  wovdd  be  small 
compared  with  the  effects  Imports  may  pro- 
duce In  the  area  of  nonessential  goods. 
Wheat-growing  has  no  growth  potential  to 
be  snuffed  out,  remotely  oomparable  to  that 
attributable  to  the  Invention  and  develop- 
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mMit  Of  products  that  do  have  a  gre»t 
arowth  potential,  such  as  had  electric  llghta. 
^enhones,  automobiles,  refrigerator*,  raitloa, 
mdiiooree  of  othea-  products.  Such  produote 
may  Indeed  proliferate  to  an  embarraaatng 
degree,  but  meantime  unlike  whe^t  or  com, 
they  may  generate  tens  of  mUllona  of  new 

import  competition  that  simultaneously 
nad  on  a  wide  front  strikes  an  economy 
such  88  OUTB,  which  depends  only  sUghtly 
on  the  market  for  necessities,  may  produce 
a  devastating  effect,  depending  on  the  par- 
ticular products,  their  stage  of  development 
In  this  country  or  their  susceptibility  to  fur- 
ther development  If  already  eetabllshed,  and, 
at  ooiirse,  on  the  prloe  of  the  Imported 
product. 

Low-cost  Imports  may  indeed  defuse  one 
potential  growth  industry  after  another  or 
drive  them  overseas  If  the  Imports  are  not 
impeded  by  patent  protection  or  other  form 
of  restriction. 

The  Job  recoupment  and  augmentation 
that  followed  domestic  oost  reduction,  as 
described  above  regarding  the  nonessentials, 
leading  to  greater  employment,  cannot  oc- 
cur if  Imports  have  the  right  of  way,  and 
can  head  off  the  patent  owner  here  In  his 
own  market.  To  be  sure.  If  the  market  la  not 
yet  saturated  consumption  wlU  increase  as 
cheaper  Imports  can  be  bought,  but  the 
added  employment  that  once  occurred  here 
now  largely  takes  place  abroad.  Employment 
in  the  industry  here  either  remains  static 
or  goes  backward.  Meantime  more  new 
workers  come  on  the  scene.  The  displaced 
workers  as  In  the  case  of  the  farm  workers 
remain  displaced  because  little  or  no  in- 
crease In  consumption  of  the  domestically- 
produced  product  occurs.  Thus  Imports  that 
hinder  our  own  developmental  progress  as 
a  Job  breeder  through  new  products  and 
new  industries,  repeat  the  Job  disaster  of 
the  great  production  miracle  of  our  agri- 
culture during  the  past  generation.  The 
seven  or  eight  million  farm  workers  who 
were  displaced  by  farm  technology  remained 
unemployed  because  oost  reductions  did  not 
beget  greater  per  capita  consumption  for 
reasons  already  noted. 

Not  only  were  the  fturm  workers  evicted 
but  our  agriculture  did  not  hire  Ite  share 
of  the  added  workers  coming  from  popula- 
tion growth.  Had  the  remainder  of  our  econ- 
omy— the  part  devoted  to  the  production 
of  nonessentials — not  boomed  and  so  ab- 
sorbed many  of  the  displaced  workers  we 
would  have  been  swamped  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

Whereas  our  economy  was  rescued  from 
the  ruin  that  would  have  been  visited  upon 
It  by  the  "miracle"  of  agrlciUttiral  produc- 
tivity by  our  other  economy,  i.e.,  that  de- 
voted to  the  nonessentials,  there  Is  no  such 
escape  from  t*e  usurpation  of  our  maiket 
for  the  nonessentials  themselves  by  imports. 
We  do  not  have  a  third  world  of  production, 
much  as  some  economists  point  to  the  serv- 
ice occupatlone  as  providing  such  a  haven. 
To  be  sure,  patent-holders  may  save  them- 
selves by  setting  up  production  abroad  or 
licensing  foreign  use  of  the  patents;  but 
that  does  not  restore  to  the  domestic  front 
the  benefits  that  accrued  to  it  in  terms  of 
employment  when  the  development  of  the 
product  and  its  increaslne:  production  took 
place  here.  The  lower  costs  achieved  abroad 
and  the  Importation  of  the  cheaper  goods 
will,  of  course,  increase  domestic  consump- 
tion, as  already  noted  but  American  labor  Is 
left  behind,  as  are  the  prospects  of  full 
employment. 

In  this  respect  imports  that  head  off  the 
development  of  domestic  growth  industries, 
and  innovations  applied  to  established  prod- 
ucts, produce  the  same  effect  as  the  displace- 
ment of  farm  workers  by  technology.  While 
tn  the  case  of  imports  domestic  consumption 
may  increase  because  of  the  lower  prices 
and  an  elastic  demand,  the  growth  factor  \b 


sklnuned  of  the  top  by  Imports,  and  the 
market  potential  for  the  domestic  prodiict 
Is  reduced  to  the  sajne  flat  level  aa  the  mar- 
ket for  eaaentlal  agricultural  product*.  The 
great  employment  potential  of  our  patent 
system  la  thua  vitiated.  The  exnploymant 
value  that  reakles  in  elasticity  of  demand  for 
nonessential  goods  la  transferred  abroad.  We 
have  left  to  us  the  flat  land  of  employment 
stagnation. 

If  we  have  no  stomach  for  a  retreat  to  the 
drab  subalatenoe  level  of  life  or  even  vary 
far  from  the  present  enjoyment  of  nonsaaan- 
tlal  goods  we  must  look  to  our  home  front 
and  restore  the  conditions  that  led  to  the 
development  of  mass  production  and  mass 
consumption.  What  other  course  will  lead  to 
Jobs  for  millions  of  new  workers?  Eetreat 
from  foreign  Investment  Is  not  imperative 
nor  a  heavy  rollback  In  Imports;  but  until 
foreign  wages  catch  up  with  the  newly 
achieved  foreign  productivity,  thua  provid- 
ing the  basis  for  adequate  mass  consumption 
abroad,  we  will  be  outflanked  by  our  own 
progeny — that  la,  unless  we  adjust  to  the  new 
reality. 


CONSUMERISM  AB  A  CAMPAIGN 

ISSUE 

fMr.  DEIXUMS  susked  and  was  given 
penniasion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
no  other  issue  has  more  wide  ranging 
appeal  than  that  of  consumerism.  In  the 
interest  of  aiding  candidates  who  wish  to 
discuss  consumerism  on  a  substantive 
rather  than  purely  rhetorical  basis  the 
Congressional  Action  Fund  has  prepared 
the  following  fact  paper  on  consumer 
hazards  and  major  reform  proposals.  All 
those  running  for  office  would  be  wise 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  on 
the  problems  facing  the  American  con- 
sumer today  and  what  remedies  are  in 
sight. 

The  paper  follows : 

CONBTTMEKIBM 

NoTF. — This  Chapter  was  prepared  by 
Stephen  D.  Brown,  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  (Madison)  and  staff  assist- 
ant to  Ralph  Nader.  Editorial  assistance 
was  provided  by  Ellle  Stengel,  a  staff  mem- 
ber with  Consumer  Union  in  Waehlngton, 
D.C. 

"Consumers,  by  definition.  Include  us  all. 
They  are  the  largest  economic  group  In  the 
economy,  affecting  and  siffected  by  almost 
every  public  and  private  economic  decision. 
Two-thirds  of  all  spending  In  the  economy 
is  by  consimiers.  But  they  axt  the  only  Im- 
portant group  In  the  economy  who  are  not 
effectively  organized,  whose  views  are  often 
not  heard."  (President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Special  Message  on  Protecting  the  Consumer 
Interest,  March  16,  1902) . 

A  candidate  for  public  office  will  find  con- 
sumerism an  Important  campaign  Issue.  If 
properly  publlcltsed  and  presented,  it  will 
evoke  wide  t^jpeal.  for  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  safer  automobUes,  im- 
proved household  appliances  or  higher  qiial- 
Ity  food  products.  A  strong  voice  representing 
consumer  interests  is  a  strong  voice  before 
any  electoral  group. 

CONStTMEB    HAZARDS 

The  following  statistics »  relate  to  con- 
sumer   products,    defined    by    the    National 


'  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  these  statis- 
tics were  released  by  the  NCP8  under  the  title 
"Final  Report  of  the  National  Oommlaalon  on 
Product  Safety."  June  1870  (GoVt  Printing 
Office). 


rnmmlteinn  on  Product  Safety  (1B70)  as, 
"including  all  retaU  products  uaed  Xiy  oon- 
sumers  in  or  around  the  hoxiaahntrt.  esoept 
Xooda,  dru0i,  oosmetlga,  mptor  Teblolea,  In- 
mmMdOm,  flraaima,  dganttss,  wartlolotnal 
haHTda,  and  oectaln  flammahla  tabilaa." 

Overview:  Saab  year  twwity  mUUon 
Amarloana  are  injured  aarlouaiy  enough  to 
require  medical  treatment  or  be  dlaabled 
for  a  day  or  more,  in  their  homaa,  aa  a  re- 
sult of  Incidents  oonneeted  with  nonaumer 
producta.  Of  the  total,  110,000  are  peima- 
nenUy  disabled,  686,000  are  hoapltaUced  and 
S0.000  are  killed.  A  slgnlfloant  number  could 
be  ap»i*d  If  more  attention  were  paid  to  hac- 
ard  reduction.  The  annual  coat  to  the  nation 
of  product-related  injuries  exceeds  «£.6  bil- 
lion acoordlng  to  the  NCPS  study. 

The  role  of  specific  products  is,  however. 
difficiilt  to  define.  The  estimated  6.200  kUled 
by  home  fires  and  1,300,000  injured  by  bums 
received  at  home  leaves  <^>en  the  question 
of  cause:  matches,  stovea,  wUlng,  febrlca,  or 
cigarettes?  Home-falls  kUl  about  12.000  a 
yeax  and  Injure  8JK)0,000,  but  acaln  the  pre- 
cise causes  are  uncertain:  high  heels,  looee 
T marts,  rough  floors,  flimsy  ladders,  worn 
stairs,  slippery  floors,  torn  carpets,  alcohol? 
Every  hour  of  the  day,  on  the  average, 
household  hazards  In  America  kill  three  vic- 
tims. For  every  one  they  kill,  more  than  1,000 
suffer  Injuries.  The  Injurlee  rsetrlct  acttvl- 
tlaa  of  about  half  of  the  vlctUns  and  force  a 
third  of  these  to  take  to  bed  to  recover.  A 
tenth  of  the  bedridden  require  hoepital  care. 
Injuries  around  schools  and  vacation  homes 
or  In  recreational  areas  add  to  these  num- 
bers substantially. 

Injuries  at  home  account  for  more  than 
half  of  the  total  that  do  not  Involve  trans- 
portation. The  total  Injured  at  home  Is  more 
than  four  times  as  many  as  thoee  injured  on 
highways,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  those 
injured  at  work.  Deaths  on  highways,  how- 
ever, are  double  those  at  home. 

The  most  dangerous  years  are  below  age  15. 
Approximately  7,000  chUdren  under  US  die 
each  year  in  home  accidents — a  death  toll 
higher  than  that  of  cancer  aiid  heart  dis- 
eases combined.  More  than  2  million  chil- 
dren every  year  are  Injured  while  using  bi- 
cycles or  playground  equipment. 

In  the  lowest  income  groups,  household 
risks  Injure  far  more  women  than  men,  but 
above  middle-Income,  men  are  Injured  more. 
About  a  third  of  the  deaths  from  household 
hazards  occur  In  kitchen  and  llvlng-dlnlr.g 
areas.  Stairs  account  lor  about  1  In  every  30 
deaths  from  household  hazards,  and  sll^tly 
fewer  deatbs  occur  in  the  bathroom.  Falls 
figure  In  half  of  these  deaths,  fires  or  suffo- 
cation In  a  third,  poisoning  in  about  1  in  20. 
The  following  statistical  stmunory  of  In- 
juries aasoelated  with  oonsmner  products  Is 
baaed  on  HEW  estimates: 

INJORISB    FEB    TBAB 

Appliances  (Including  bums  from  ranges, 
coffeepots,  vaporizers,  irons,  siin  and  heat 
lamps  and  other  sonrces,  and  injuries  from 
wringer  washers  and  other  appliances) , 
500,000. 

Cooking  devices  (including  bums  from 
skillets,  pressure  cookers,  and  Injuries  from 
other  cooking  devices).  160,000. 

Kitchen  gadgets  and  serving  utenslles  (In- 
cluding knives) ,  500,000. 

Home  furnishings  (including  beds,  chairs, 
tables,  stools,  sofas,  Venetian  blinds),  600,- 
000. 

Home  fixtures  (mcludlng  windows,  stairs, 
tube  and  showers,  doors — including  glass 
doors,  hot  water  In  bathrooms) .  2.aO0X)O0. 

Yard  and  garden  equipment  (Including 
mowers)    500,000. 

Recreational  equipment  (Including  swings, 
slides,  seesaws,  stationary  equipment,  bi- 
cycles, tricycles,  mobile  equipment,  skates, 
winter  sports,  baseballs,  footballs,  basket- 
balls, other  balls,  camping,  fishing,  poisoning 
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from  airplane  glue,  hobby  equipment.  toy«), 
8.000.000. 

IHcl&eraton :  bume  from.  00.000. 
FUmmabla    Uqulda     (metudlng    gaaoUne. 
llgbtcr  aoid,  polBonlng  from  lighter  flxild. 
keroaene,  turpentine) .  130.000. 

Heating  <levloea  (Including  bums  from 
fumacea,  hot  water  heaters,  room  heaters, 
floor  fumacea) ,  178,000. 

Home  wortahopa  (mcludlng  power  aaws, 
power  drtllB) ,  laB.OOO. 

Home  tools  (Including  ladders,  saws,  ham- 
mers) ,  780,000. 

Laimderlng.  cleaning,  pollablng  products 
(incl.  poisonings  from  soaps,  detergents, 
cleaners,  bleach,  dlalnfsotanta,  deodorizers, 
furniture  p<4lah,  lye  and  corroelveB) .  360,000. 
name  ptoduelng  devices  (bums).  76,000. 
Clothing  Injurlea  othec  than  bxima, 
300.000. 

Ooametlos  (Inol.  perfume.  toUet  water. 
lotions  snd  creams).  60,000. 

Personal  \ise  Items  (IncI.  shaving  equlp- 
mant).  60.000. 

Peaticldea  (Ind.  poisoning  from  Inaectl- 
oldfla.  rodentlcldes) .  76,000. 

Oontalners   (Ind.  cans  and  Jars,  bottles) . 
360.000. 
Total  injuirles.   14.986.000. 
Statistics  about  selected  consumer  prod- 
tiots  ( inveatlgated  by  the  NCPB)  : 

Architectural  GHaas:  The  glass  door  is  a 
classic  example  of  a  product  which  predict- 
ably will  be  "misused".  Bvery  year  about 
160,000  victims  of  broksn  windows,  doors, 
or  glaw  walls  discover  that  what  they  cant 
see  can  hurt  them.  About  100.000  walked 
throxigh  glass  doors  last  year,  probably  be- 
lieving the  space  to  be  open.  If  the  doors  had 
been  safety  glazed  (tempered  glasa.  or  mold- 
ing on  a  wlie  meah.  or  lamination  on  a  plas- 
tic oore ) .  moat  of  the  serlouB  injuries  would 
not  have  oecurred. 

Color  Television  Sets:  Among  the  86  mll- 
Uon  TV  sets  in  the  United  States  In  1B09. 
Inolodlng  about  30  mlUlon  color  sets,  about 
10,000  seta  caught  flxe.  Most  of  the  flrea  were 
In  color  sets:  the  incident  rate  for  color 
versus  monoohrome  was  foiind  to  be  on  the 
Older  of  40  to  1.  The  reason  for  the  higher 
rste  of  Ores  m  color  sa>ts  Is  that  they  require 
up  to  and  sMnetlmes  more  than  36.000  volts. 
If  conductors  In  the  set  are  not  well  Insu- 
lated, the  blgh-voltage  forces  a  short  circuit. 
Haalstanoe  to  this  flow  of  current  builds  iip 
tsmpsrature  to  the  flaming  point. 

Fireworks:  Fireworks  each  year  ca\we  from 
5,000  to  16.000  injurlee  and  aome  36  deaths. 
About  90%  of  the  injuries  occur  from  per- 
aonal-use  fireworks;  others  result  from  pub- 
lic dlq>lay  and  homemade  fireworks.  About 
43  %  of  the  persons  mjured  are  said  to  be  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  20. 

aiass  Bottles:  Insurance  companies  re- 
ported more  claims  related  to  glass  bottlee 
than  to  any  other  consumer  product.  Some 
8.000  to  7.000  Injuries  are  reported  annually. 
In  1968  bottlers  filled  more  than  30  billion 
g)pjiii  containers.  (The  figure  la  much  higher 
In  1972.)  Of  the  430  closed  cases  on  bottle 
Injuries  reported  by  Insurers.  80%  required 
medical  treatment,  numy  times  involving 
loss  of  vision,  disfigurement,  or  permanent 
disability. 

Hlgh-Rlse  Bicycles:  70^0  of  bicycles  sold 
In  1968  were  high-rise  styles  (i.e.,  bikes  with 
raised  handlebars) .  Collisions  between  bi- 
cycles and  automobiles  alone  caused  800 
deaths  and  38.000  Injuries  In  1968  (a  signifi- 
cant Increase  from  1967).  The  Public  Health 
Service  esUmates  tbat  bicycles  are  associ- 
ated with  approximately  1  million  injiirlee 
each  year.  Including  130.000  fractures  and 
60.000  oonc\»s8lons.  High-rise  styles,  with 
only  45%  of  the  total  riders,  accoxmted  for 
57  c  of  the  Injxirles.  (National  Safety  Coun- 
cil.! 

Household  Chemicals:  Because  young  chil- 
dren are  curious,  household  chemicals  pose  a 


major  hasanl.  Children  may  suffer  chemical 
bums  (from  strong  detergents)  and  furni- 
ture polish  may  produce  chemical  pneu- 
monia If  even  a  small  quantity  gets  Into  the 
lungs.  Based  on  tabulations  of  the  Natl. 
Clearinghouse  for  Poison  Control  Centers, 
ingestions  of  potentially  harmful  household 
substances  range  from  500.000  to  1  million  a 
year. 

Infant  Furniture:  In  cribs  and  pla3rpens. 
too  much  space  between  slats  can  be  a  death 
trap  for  children  who  catch  their  heads  In 
the  opening,  which  admits  the  body  but  not 
the  skull.  Most  of  the  victims  are  less  than 
5  years  old.  60 '"c  of  the  Injuries  were  of  the 
heisd  or  face  (lacerations,  contusions,  and 
abrasions) .  Ill-designed  hlghchalrs.  play 
chairs,  or  dressing  tables  increase  an  Infant's 
chances  for  a  bad  fall.  1.750.000  Infants,  or 
Just  under  half  of  all  ciirrant  births,  will  an- 
nually sustain  at  least  one  bad  fall  during 
their  flrst  year  of  life.  Skull  fracture,  nerve 
damage,  and  permanent  brain  injuries  have 
been  observed.  (Study  by  Dr.  Harvey  Kra- 
vltz.  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School.) 

Ladders:  Prom  126,000  to  200.000  Injuries 
and  400  to  600  deaths  are  caused  annually  by 
falls  from  ladders.  A  NCPB  survey  of  closed 
Insurance  claims  ranked  ladders  high  among 
categories  of  hazardous  products;  steplad- 
ders  were  eighth,  straight  ladders  11th. 
Some  studies  show  ladders  accounting  for  as 
much  as  12%  of  fatal  falls  In  the  house. 
(^CPS  Hearing.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Palrchlld 
testimony.) 

Power  Tools:  125,000  do-lt-yourselfers  are 
Injured  each  year  from  power  tool  hazards. 
76%  of  victims  of  powersaw  accidents  ex- 
perience severe  lacerations  mostly  to  the 
hands  and  11%  amputations,  usually  fingers. 
In  addition  to  the  danger  of  lacerations  Is 
the  hazard  of  severe  shock  from  Improper  In- 
sulation within  the  tool  or  the  wall  socket 
(where  a  three-pronged  plug  with  ground 
wire  is  needed  for  full  safety). 

Protective  Headgear;  70%  of  the  1.359 
motorcycle  deaths  In  1965  resulted  from  head 
injuries.  Football  players  In  the  United 
States  annually  suffer  from  260,000  to  500,- 
000  brain  concussions  during  play.  Of  these, 
5.000  to  10,000  have  serlotis  effects  at  once. 
Approximately  one  player  of  every  six  suf- 
fers a  concussion.  Each  year,  head  injuries 
kill  about  15  players. 

Rotary  Lawn  Mowers;  Each  year  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  Injury  Is  about  160,000  (HEW 
estimates).  About  70<~.  oif  the  mjurles  from 
power  mowers  are  lacerations,  amputations, 
and  fractures  that  result  from  the  cutting 
and  crushing  action  of  the  fast  whlrUng 
blade.  In  addition,  there  are  high-velocity 
ejections  of  wire,  glass,  stones,  and  debris 
that  can  puncture  vital  body  parts. 

Toys:  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  toys  injure  700.000  children  each  year; 
another  500,000  a  year  are  injured  on  swings 
and  200.000  on  slides.  Injuries  from  toys 
often  result  from  predictable  misuse.  But 
statutory  law  has  been  no  more  successful 
than  common  law  in  reducing  undue  risks  In 
toys.  The  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
doesn't  provide  for  mandatory  standards  of 
safety  for  toys  or  for  proacrtptlve  restraint  of 
hazards  before  the  toys  are  marketed.  Nor 
has  the  Act  been  vigourously  enforced. 
Other  Categories: 

Lead  Paint:  responsible  for  more  than  100 
deaths  and  substantial  mental  retardation 
every  year  among  children  who  eat  flakes  of 
paint  in  old  buildings. 

Eyeglasses;  safety  glasses  would  prevent 
90%  of  the  eye  Injuries  at  home  and  at 
school.  Of  more  than  180.000  school-children 
who  suffer  eye  injuries  each  year.  20.000  are 
hurt  weaxing  ordinary  crown-glass  lenses  on 
the  playground. 
Swimming  pools:  Yearly  drownings  are  ap- 


proaching 1.000  m  the  home  backyard  swim. 
mlng  pools. 

Boate:  there  are  nearly  10  million  recrea- 
tional boats  In  the  United  States,  and  la 
1967,  4,113  accldenw  took  the  Uvea  ol  l^U 
users. 

Cosmetics:  Injure  60,000  persons  (mostly 
women)  annually  so  sertovialy  as  to  restrict 
activity  for  one  day  or  require  medical  at- 
tention. Injuries  Include  skin  eruptions,  loss 
of  hair,  severe  allergic  reactions,  bums,  Itch- 
ing, and  lacerations. 

There  are  also  social  costs  of  Injuries,  "in- 
cluding actual  millions  of  dollars  unrealised 
as  Income  taxes  as  a  result  of  preventable 
deaths  and  injuries:  $446  mlUlon  in  public 
expenditures  representing  1.7  percent  of  the 
current  expendltvires  for  health  care.  In- 
juries caused  2.1  percent  of  hospital  admis- 
sions, filling  18.782  beds  for  acute  care,  a 
number  equal  to  the  annual  construction  o* 
such  beds  at  a  capital  expenditure  of  (600 
million.  The  loss  to  society  Is  tremendous." 
(Senator  Percy  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  118,  pt.  17.  p.  21852.) 

1.  Senator  Hart '  talks  about  needless  con- 
sumer spending: 

At  least  10%.  and  perhaps  as  much  as 
30%  to  40%  of  all  consumer  spending  la 
wasted  on  excessively  priced  and  deceptively 
advertised  products,  and  Improperly  per- 
formed and  unneeded  services. 

Deceptive  labeling  costs  an  estimated  tli 
billion  ( 11  %  of  all  grocery  shopping)  In  over- 
spending. 

Monopolistic  pricing  coats  consumer  »45 
billion  a  year. 

Automobile  repair  and  maintenance.  Im- 
properly done,  unneeded,  or  not  done  at  all. 
costs  the  consumer  $8  to  $10  billion  per  year. 
Oil  Import  quotas  have  Increased  the  cost 
of  fuel  oil  by  an  estimated  $5  to  $8  billion. 
Unnecessary  insurance  coverage  (dupli- 
cated by  more  than  one  policy)  costs  the 
consumer  an  estimated  $1  to  *3  billion  per 
year. 

2.  Senator  Hart's  subcommittee  has  es- 
timated that  11%  of  total  consumer  spend- 
ing represents  overspending  which  does  not 
Include  criminal  price  fixing,  lack  of  product 
Innovation  and  Inflation. 

3.  $1  billion  is  spent  annually  on  worth- 
lees  or  mlsrepreeented  medical  devices  and 
drugs.  $300  mUUon  Is  spent  annually  on 
worthless  arthritis  remedies  such  as  "alfalfa 
tea."  "radiation"  treatments,  oopper  brace- 
lets, etc.  (Testimony  of  Virginia  Knauer.  Di- 
rector. President's  Ofl!lce  of  Consumer  Affairs: 
before  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Decem- 
ber 1969.) 

4.  The  Oflloe  of  Consumer  Affairs  [In  the 
New  Executive  Office  Building]  receives  over 
2.000  complaints  per  month.  The  PTC  re- 
ceives 1.200  per  month.  But  the  White  House 
has  no  authority  to  adjuat  complaints  and 
the  PTC  may  only  issue  cease  and  desist 
orders.  (Senate  Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ings on  Constuner  Protection  Agency.  Decem- 
ber 1969  and  February  1970.) 

MAJOS    PROPOSAl* 

rhe  need  to  reverse  this  record  of  con- 
sumer neglect  is  clear.  The  Congress  is  cur- 
rently considering  four  major  proposals  to 
safeguard  consumer  Interests:  the  consumer 
Product  Safety  Comnalssion  bill  which  es- 
tabllabee  an  independent  federal  agency  to 
represent  consumers;  no  fault  legtolatton 
which  would  apply  the  r«qulrements  now  m 
effect  In  Florida  and  Massachusetts  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole;  the  Oons\imer  Products 
Warranties  and  FTC  Improvement  Act  de- 
signed to  protect  the  buying  consumer;  and 
the  Consiuner  advocate  WU  which  would  es- 
tablish an  ombudsman  poet  within  gov»n- 


nient  to  represent  conaumar  Intaresta  in  aU 
aawades  and  departments— much  «*  tha 
Oeneral  Accounting  Oflloe  does  In  maXXtn  at 

"x^brtef  description  of  eaob  proposal  U  pre- 
sented below,  with  argumsots  pro  and  con: 
Ootuwner  product  safety  committion 
PrMSun  1*  strong  to  cmts  an  tiuUpuaA- 
eat  Fedwal  regulatory  a«sney  which  would 
t»k»  the  piaos  o«  the  Food  and  Ekrug  Admin- 
uSatlon.  A  a«»ate  blU,  B.  8419.  was  approvad 
bT  the  Ssnata  on  June  aist  by  a  vote  of  68 
to  10  Under  Title  1.  the  blU  orsates  an  Inda- 
oandent  Pood.  Drug  and  OoDSumer  Prod\wt 
Ajcency  which  would  ertabUsh  and  eoforoe 
r^ulatlons    to    protect    conauin«m    against 
adulteration,  misbranding   and  lUegai  dia- 
trlbution  of  food,  drug^  davloes  and  cos- 
metics and  against  injury  from  the  use  of 
hMardous    consumer    product*    when    such 
haiaxds  could  be  reasonably  eliminated  or 
niinlmlsed.  The  Agency  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  set  product  safety  standards  with 
piovlslon  for  public  comment  and  Judicial 
rgrlsw,  and  independent  testing  labs  would 
be  able  to  contract  with  the  Agency  to  con- 
duct product  safety  studies. 

Title  n  transters  all  functions  of  the  JTIA 
to  the  Agency,  thereby  abcdlahlng  the  FDA. 
Title  HI  deals  with  jwoduct  safety  and  au- 
thorlaee  the  agency  to  b«m  producto  whose 
risks  could  not  be  made  reasonable  by  estab- 
lishing saletv  standards  and  having  produoW 
taken  off  the  market  which  do  not  conform 
to   established    standards.    Private    citizens 
would  be  allowed  to  bring  suits  in  certain 
cases  to  seek  injunctions  against  manufac- 
turers not  complying  with  established  stand- 
ards, or  to  recover  damages.  Civil  and  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  violations  of  existing  stand- 
ards would  be  set.  The  importation  of  any 
product  which  does  not  meet  standards  com- 
parable to  those  set   for  domestically  pro- 
duced consmner  products  Is  prohibited.  Title 
VI  requires  labeling.  Including  warnings,  of 
cosmetics.    Under    Title    V.    mantifacturers 
must  conduct  pre-marketlng  screening  tests 
for  all  products  that  might  contain  toxic  or 
corrosive  substances,  and  established  a  reg- 
istration mechanism  for  such  products. 

Under  the  House  bill,  HJl.  15003,  which  Is 
glmllar  to  S.  3419.  the  Independent  agency 
would  have  Jurisdiction  over  constmier  prod- 
ucts only,  excluding  food  and  drugs  which 
are  left  within  FDA.  ns,.  16003  also  has  a 
somewhat  broader  definition  of  "trade  se- 
cret", or  that  Information  protected  from 
public  scrutiny. 

Opmion  differs  on  a  number  of  features  of 
the  legislation.  Consumer  advocates  want  an 
Independent  Federal  regulatory  agency  while 
the  Nixon  Administration,  buslneee  and  in- 
dustry groups  want  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams to  remain  in   HEW.   Tbej  also  want 
business  to  be  guaranteed  a  votes  and  Impact 
In  setting  safety  standards,  whereas  consum- 
er advocates  would  permit  the  conunlaslon  to 
set  standards  and  decide  for  itself  ^>ether 
or  not  to  uss  Industry  standards.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  enforcement,  the  Nlzon  Administration 
wants  the  Justice  Dept.  to  handle  all  legal 
battles  and  wants  no  criminal  penalty  provt- 
sioos.  Oonsumer  advocates  want  the  Agency 
to  be  empowered  to  bring  civil  suit  or  crim- 
inal action  against  violators  of  Its  conmimer 
product  safety  standards.  The  advooatss  are 
In  favor  of  a  broader  scope  of  coverage  for 
the  agency  than  is  the  White  Hoviae.  Th»  for- 
mer want  the  oommiSBlon  to  have  control 
over  food,  drugs,  and  consumer  produots  (as 
in  3.  8419) .  while  the  latter  wants  Its  juris- 
diotlon  restricted  to  consumer  i»oduoU  aktoe 
(ssinHJi.  16008). 


•  Testimony  before  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subconamittee,  March  7,  1970. 


So   fault 

The  rising  cost  of  auto  insuraooe  has  en- 
gendered wide-spread  public  support  for  re- 
form of  the  fault-bassd  system  and  no  fault 
auto  Insurance  la  the  leading  approach  be- 
ing considered  in  state  legislatures  and  in 


Congresa.  No  fault  has  attracted  ttt*  suk>o** 
of  a  varlsty  of  promlnsnt  coasiHnsr.  Utior, 
and  business  groups  [list]  and  Is  being  op- 
possd  prUxurUy  by  [list]. 

Proponents  believe  that  the  existing  sys- 
tem needs  pronyjt  overhauling,  that  no  fault 
would  provide  the  broadest  coverage  com- 
bined with  lowest  rates,  and  that  ths  atates 
have  shown  that  thsy  are  unlikely  to  set. 
A  large  number  of  lawyers  are  in  state  leg- 
islatures, many  of  whom  engage  in,  or  are 
sympathetic  to  those  who  engage  in  acci- 
dent litigation.  Opponents  argue  that  the 
subject  Is  so  c<Hnplex  that  the  states  should 
test  various  solutions  before  a  national  plan 
18  Imposed.  They  challenge  predictions  of 
rate  reductions  and  predict  higher  premi- 
ums instead.  In  addlUon  they  contend  that 
the  rights  of  automobile  victims  would  be 
curtailed  and  that  the  prc^oeal  Is  designed 
to  benefit  stock  insurance  companies. 

In  the  House,  hearings  were  completed  in 
1971  before  the  Commerce  and  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Coaunlttee.  but  the  bill  Is 
given  little  chance  of  committee  mark-up 
or  floor  passage  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  the  Senate.  8.  946  was  repeated  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  June  20.  1972  but 
was   indefinitely   tabled   by   a   vote   on   the 
floor.  Under  S.  946.  benefits  would  be  paid 
to  automobile  accident  victims  regardless  of 
fatilt  and  lawsuits  are  preserved  only  In  those 
situations  producing  serious  injury.  It  would 
require  states  to  adopt  a  no  fault  insurance 
plan   meeting    mtnimnm    federal   standards 
and  to  put  such  a  plan  into  effect  within 
two  years  of  enactment  of  the  naUonai  bill. 
If  a  state  refuses,  the  federal  no  fault  re- 
qtnrements  automatically  would  become  ef- 
fective. The  state  would,  however,  still  regu- 
late the  federally  established  plan. 

Conaumer  Product  Warranties  and  FTC 

Improvement  Act 
8.  988,  the  Oonsumer  Product  Warranties 
and  FTC  Improvement  Act,  passsd  the  Ben- 
ate  on  November  8.  1971. 

A  large  volume  of  consumer  complaints 
deaU  with  the  problem  of  repairs  and  con- 
sumer dissatisfaction  with  coverage  under 
warranty.  Warranty  legislation  was  intro- 
duced to  meet  four  basic  needs:  1)  the  need 
for  consumer  understanding  of  terms  of  war- 
ranties. 2)  the  need  for  minimum  warranty 
protection,  3)  the  need  for  assurance  of  war- 
ranty performance,  and  4)  the  need  for  bet- 
ter product  reliability. 

8.  986  provides  for  both  full  and  partial 
warranties   for   a   product   as  long   as   they 
are  cleared  IndependenOy,  Products  of  $6.00 
or  more  in  value  must  carry  an  easily  un- 
derstandable  warranty  explaining  the  con- 
ditions and  duration  of  Its  terms,  and  a  dis- 
claimer of  implied  warranties  Is  prohibited. 
SuppUers     offering     full     warranties    must 
repair  or  rejdaoe  malfunctioning  or  defective 
products  within  a  reasonable  time  and  with- 
out   charge.    Customere   may   bring    suit   in 
state  courts,  or  In  Federal  courts  if  the  total 
damages  are  $10,000  or  more.  VIoIatloa  ct  tiie 
warranty  law  Is  a  violation  of  the  FTO  Act. 
Therefore,    regular    PTC    procedures    (cease 
and  desist  ordere)   could  be  i4>plled  to  vlo- 
latora.  The  biU  also  authorises  the  PTC  or 
the  Justice  Department  to  seek  a  permanent 
injunction  to  keep  the  warrantor  from  mak- 
ing a  deceptive  guarantee. 

In  the  House,  a  bJB  similar  to  8.  988.  H3. 
4800.  has  been  introduced  and  Is  awaiting 
mark-up  by  the  House  Interstate  and  Pbr- 
elgn  Commerce  Oommlttee. 

Proponents  and  opponents  ot  tba  legisla- 
tion srgos  about  tlks  breadth  at  warranty 
coverage.  Oonsumer  adTocatss  say  tbat  tt 
should  cover  all  vrarrantles,  wrtttssi  and  oral, 
regardless  of  ths  vsItis  of  ths  product.  Ths 
Nixon  Admlnlstratloii  says  that  only  written 
warranties  should  be  covered. 
Included  in  tbls  leglslatloo  s»  proylatODS 


wblah  would  broaden  the  poemcs  ot  the  FTO. 
Ths  ITC  Jurisdiction  would  be  expanded  to 
oarer  aU  aeU  aad  practices  "allsottag  imter- 
stabs  cocnmaroe'',  and  tbe  FTO  would  bvie 
the  authority  to  seek  prMlmlnary  Injunetloos 
to   stop   unfair   or   deceptive   practloec  IB 
addttlor.  the  agency  would  be  autbortsad  to 
lasae  substanttre  rules  tbat  would  havs  tbe 
focee  and  effect  of  law,  ratbcr  than  aenrlBg 
merely  aa  gtddeltnee  to  industry.  It  wcvld 
be  allowed  ta  tnttlate  ctvll  lawsolts  to  vscover 
penalties  from  any  firm  knowingly  eogi 
In  unfair  or  deceptive  praotloes,  and  to 
penalties  up  to  $10,000  for  vlolatloa  of  r 
and  desist  orders,  rather  than  referring 
t<>  the  Justice  Department. 

Oonsmner  advocates  and  tbs  Wblte  Boose 
dtlier  on  two  central  Issusa  Ooososasr  ad- 
vocates argue  that  the  FTO  sboold  havs  ml»- 
TT^>>iwg  powers  and  that  the  FTO  should  be 
empowered  to  go  into  court  to  enforce  tbe 
PTO  orden  and  subpoenas.  The  Wblte  Houss 
argusa.  with  ths  agxsement  of  biwtnses.  tbat 
tbe  FTC  should  not  have  rule-making  pow- 
ers, that  each  item  should  be  handled  oo  a 
case-by-caae   basla.   Tbe   Wblte  Hc«Me   alee 
wants  tbe  enforcement  power  to  be  in  tbe 
hands  ol  the  Justice  Department  exclustrely 
ratber  than  m  the  baade  of  tbs  FTO. 
Oonsumer  Protection  Afenep  (or  the 
ooneumer  advooate  bill) 
Tbls  bUl  la  often  confused  wltb  tbe  Oon- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act.  However,  tbe  pro- 
visions ot  this  act  are  to  empower  a  "roTtng" 
consumer  ombudsman  and  advocate  to  rep- 
reeent  consumer  interests  in  all  Fedsrsl  de- 
partments and  regulatory  agencies.  This  Is 
not    to    be    confused    with    tbe    Oonsumer 
Product  Bslety  Act  which  sets  up  a  new 
Fedsral  regulatory  agency,  like  tbe  FTO,  FDO, 
or  100. 

On  November  14.  1971,  tbe  Houss  passed 
KB.  10635  which  establlshss  a  Ooosumsr 
Protectloin  Agency  wltb  an  Administrator  and 
Deputy-Administrator  appointed  by  tbe  Frse- 
ident  and  ootiftoasd  by  tbe  Senate.  It  an- 
thcrlxee  tbe  Agency  to  rsprssent  oooaiaascs 
in  formal  proceedings  ccDdncted  la  otbsr 
Federal  sgencies,  and  piuiKIss  for  interven- 
tion ss  a  party  in  any  non-punltlve  adjodloa- 
Uvs  proceeding.  In  punitive  proceedings.  It 
may  participate  as  amicuM  curiae.  Tbe  agsney 
may  also  Intervene  In  or  institute  a  court 
review  ot  a  proceeding  by  anoCber  Federal 
agency  in  which  it  had  partlelpated,  and  m 
certain  mtjtnn—  intervene  In  a  sltuatloii  In 
vTbiidi  it  did  not  participate. 

Tbe  Senate  bill,  8.  11T7,  reported  by  tbe 
Ooremment  Operatloos  Oommlttss,  Is  mucb 
like  the  House  blU  wltb  serenU  eouseptlaoa. 
Tbe  Administrator  hss  tbe  right  to  pactlel- 
pate  In  informal,  ss  well  sa  lormal.  haarln«i 
in  Federal  departments  and  sgandes  and  all 
Federal  agencies  must  give  advance  noOos  to 
the  Administrator  of  InXoonal  heerings  In 
addition,  the  Administrator  baa  tbe  rlgbt  to 
go  to  court  to  enforce  his  authority  to  Inter- 
vene in  Informal  proceedlnga  He  also  baa . 
independent  discovery  powsrs  snd  may  con- 
duct his  own  Investlgatlona. 

Tbs  Issue  of  partlclpatsion  in  Infcnnal 
yim^ringm  u  ons  oti  wblcb  optnlott  Is  sban>ly 
dlTldsd.  Consumer  advooatea  argue  tbat  tbla 
rlgbt  is  a  neoeeslty  for  sdequate  oonsuaaer 
repnaentattoo.  Tbe  Vmtte  HMise  sayt  tJiat 
tbe  requirement  Is  "soperfinoas"  and  "an  un- 
»»»»«« f>sh1n  burden".  Ooneianer  advocates 
and  tbe  white  Houss  slso  diflsr  on  tbe  ismms 
of  snforoement  powen  and  discovery  power. 
Tbe  former  say  tbat  tbe  A4ttlnlstratcr  must 
have  tbe  rlgbt  to  go  to  court  to  enfocoe  bis 
autbortty  to  Intervene  la  laformal  beerlnss 
sad  tbat  Independent  dlaoovery  power  Is  oao> 
easary.  The  latter  would  wlthold  the  power 
to  enforce  and  to  make  Independent  dis- 
covery Investigations  sddlng  tbat  such  dis- 
covery power  wlU  encourage  "free-wbeellng 
mvestlgatlons". 
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PROBLEMS  OP  WELFARE  REFORM 
(Bylr  DKLLUMS  asked  and  wa»  glv«i 
permlBsloii  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  or 
the  most  preaslns  problems  facing  Uie 
country  today  is  welfare  reform.  Yet 
probiOjly  no  other  problem  has  been  so 
obKjured  by  self-serving  rhetoric  and 
conscious  demagoguery.  u  »»,« 

There  are  two  ways  to  approach  the 
problem  of  welfare.  One  way  is  to  assume 
that  the  cost  of  the  welfare  program  is 
the  main  drain  on  the  country's  re- 
sources, and  that  the  corruption  caused 
by  welfare  Is  the  main  cause  of  the  coun- 
try's sickness.  Many  people  who  should 
imow  better  have  adopted  this  approach 
for  reasons  of  their  own. 

The  alternate  approach  is  to  accept  the 
Koal  of  caring  for  the  old.  the  sick  and 
aU  our  fellow  citizens  who  through  forces 
beyond  their  control  are  unable  to  com- 
nete  in  the  fierce  batUe  for  survival  that 
Se  rSt  ofus  are  so  proud  of  winning.  We 
accept  this  goal  not  in  the  grudging  spirit 
of  StW^«  chanty,  but  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  indlfTerence  and  denial. 

This  approach  concentrates  on  the 
people  that  we  do  not  want  to  lose.  It  is 
oDPOsed  to  the  approach  of  Increasing 
SK?  «nse  of  being  cheated  by  Uiose 
Shorn,  outrageously,  we  think  of  as  luck- 
Sr  than  we  are.  because  they  do  not  have 

^To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  stiU  re- 
member the  original  Ideals  of  toe  welfare 
SSS  and  the  hope  that  ^Nation 
CouSbe  a  real  community.  I  offer  toe  fol- 
lowing analysis,  prepared  by  staff  mem- 
bers df  toe  congressional  action  fund.  It 
avoids  rhetoric  and  concentrates  on  some 
of  toe  hard  questions  of  welfare  reform. 
?t  is  an  toportant  contribution  to  toe 
job  of  creating  a  decent  and  humane  sys- 
tem of  welfare. 

Vor*  — TiilB chapter wwt  MMmbledby  OAF 
staff  from  materlala  supplied  by  ProieMOT 
i^BMn  of  th«  Unlvanlty  of  Wlaconsta 
^o  iJ«^.  poor),  by  H«nry  *««»  °'J^« 
^TOOktogB  institution  (F«l«r»^  ^^^  ^' 
T^^a^r  Profe»or  Jamw  Lyday  of  ti>»  Unl- 
^2SS  of  Mlnn-ot*  (Analy.1.  of  H.B.  1 ) .  a^ 
brJcrtla  Allen  of  th.  Urt»n  institute  (S«- 
tion  rv). 

WHO  ART   THE    POQ«T 

Eacfi  of  us  hftB  in  our  mlna  a  picture  of 
•thoToor".  one  may  think  of  him  as  a  Black 
in  the  ghetto  of  a  big  city,  another  may  have 
Se  picture  of  a  whlta  alcoholic  on  SkW 
ROW  and  yet  another  may  think  of  a  mother 
left  by  her  husband  to  raise  a  large  brood 
of  kids  But  the  poor  cannot  be  stereotyped : 
poor  people  come  in  all  ••»«•■  »*>»P*";,")^ 
ooloni  and  It  Ifl  wealing  and  sometimes 
sun»rl»lng  to  find  oat  who  they  are. 

^Ue  the  percent  at  blacks  who  are  poor 
1,  more  than  twic»  that  of  ^^^^-^^"^ 
of  every  four  poor  persons  in  the  Unite* 
3t*t«a  are  white.'  , 

Actually,  the  Ulgheet  percent  of  Inci- 
dence' 01  poverty  oocum  among  "^«  <fl8- 
Uua  Amorloans,"  A  1M4  survey  revealed  that 
74  Dsroent  of  famlUas  Uvlng  on  Indian  and 
^1^     reservaUon     had     Inoomoe     under 

TJie  aged  make  up  a  dlsproporUooate  share 
of  the  poor.  The  Incidence  of  poverty  among 

Ptwtnotea  at  end  of  article. 
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horisebolds  headed  by  a  person  over  65  years 
of   age   U  three   times  that  of   households 
headed  by  a  person  under  «.  Also,  persons 
living  alone  are  three  times  more  likely  to  be 
poor  than  those  who  are  part  of  a  family. 
It  is  an  Indictment  against  our  old-age  pro- 
grams to  nnd  that  every  other  person  over  65 
years  ol  age  and  Uvlng  alone  is  poor. 
■    Households  headed  by  a  female  are  also 
moT«   prone   to    be    poor:    nonwhlte    house- 
holds  are  more  than   twice   as  likely— and 
white  households  more  than  three  times  as 
Ukely— to  be  poor  than  if  headed  by  a  man. 
It   is  common   belief   that  people   in  the 
central  cities  have  the  greatest  likelihood  of 
belne   poor,    but    evidence    refutes    this.    In 
1964    It    was    found    that    the    Incidence    of 
poverty  was  29  percent  on  farms,  23  percent 
in  rural  tovi-ns  and  small  cities  and  only  17 
percent  In  the  central  cities,  and  a  low  seven 
^rcent   In  the   suburbs.   Of   all  the   people 
classified  as  poor  in  the  United  States  in  1964, 
a  surprising  40  percent  of  them  lived  In  farm 
and  rural  nonfarm  areas  and  only  30  percent 
resided  In  cltlee  over  5C,000.» 

A  Study  of  the  work  habits  of  the  poor  is 
also  quite  revealing.  In  19«7,  29  percent  of 
the  poor  were  in  households  headed  by  an 
aged  (over  66 1  or  disabled  person.  As  ex- 
pected, this  group  had  a  low  rate  of  labor 
force  participation.  Another  28  percent  of 
the  poor  lived  in  households  headed  by  a 
female  younger  than  65.  Despite  the  fact 
thtit  many  had  preschool  children,  that  the 
APDC  program  then  discouraged  working  tiy 
imposing  a  100  percent  tax  on  earnings,  and 
that  in  many  areas  full-time  wages  for  un- 
trained women  are  less  than  the  AFDC  pay- 
ments, nearlv  one-fourth  of  the  women  held 
full-time  jobs  and  over  a  third  worked  part 
of  the  time.'  Thus,  less  than  one  half  did 
not  work  at  all.  , 

The  remaining  43  percent  of  the  nation  s 
poor  m  1967  lived  in  households  headed  by 
an  able-bodied  male  less  than  65  years  of 
aae  It  la  surprising  to  find  that  over  60 
percent  of  these  lived  in  households  ^  which 
the  male  worked  fuU  time,  and  another  36 
percent  were  In  households  In  which  the  head 
worked  part  of  the  time.  This  leaveeonly 
Ave  percent  of  the  poor  but  able-bodied 
male  heads  less  than  66  years  of  age  who 
did  not  work  at  all  In  1967  .• 

WhUe  the  poor  can  be  found  with  all  levels 
of  education,  they   are   in  general   less   well 
educated    than    the    nonpoor.    In    fact,    two 
thirds  of  poor  family   heeds  have  no   more 
than  eight  grades  of  eduoatlon,  whUe  In  the 
general  population  only  one-third  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  ^^^^  ^T^^.,,.^„    ^y,. 
Today  the  poor  number  26.6  mlUlon.  To- 
(tether   with  middle  and  lower-middle  in- 
Some  Americans  they  receive  beneOts  from 
the  four  major  feder»l   welfare   prognuns: 
ca^    awlstanoe.    housing    subeldlee.    food 
stamps  oc  agrtctUtural  goods,  and  Medicaid/ 
Medicare.  Last  year  133  million  people  re- 
ceived oaah  aselstanoe.  a.6  mUUon  housing 
subsidies,  10  mUllon   food  or  food  etamps. 
laa  mUllon  Medicaid  benefits,  and  18.6  mU- 
Uon  Medicare. 

PBHOtAL    WEU'ABX    FBOOEAMB 

Cash  assistance 
Public  aasUtance,  bora  In  1935  along  with 
the  aoclal  security  system,  was  originally 
aimed  at  helping  widowed  mothers  bring  up 
their  families  during  the  Oreat  Depression. 
But  AFDC  grew  steadUy  during  the  post-war 
period  and  began  serving  famUlee  of  a  dU- 
ferent  sort:  Increasingly,  the  father  was  ab- 
sent because  of  dlvorcs,  deeertlon.  or  sep- 
aratton.  By  1971  only  14  percent  of  ATDC 
families  were  headed  by  widows  or  contained 
an  Incapacitated  mals;  76  percent  were 
headed  by  women  who  had  been  divorced, 
deserted,  separated,  never  married,  or  were 
otherwise  Uvlng  apart  from  their  chUdren's 
fathers.  The  remaining  10  percent  were  In- 
tact famUles. 


Housing  assistance 
Since  1837  the  United  SUtes  has  provl«Je4 
subsidized  housing  for  low  Income  famUias. 
The  number  of  sxush  famUJsa  has  always 
been  vastly  larger  than  the  number  of  sub- 
sidized unite.  As  Ute  as  lOTO,  7J  mllUon 
famines  had  incomes  of  MOOO  per  year  <x 
less  but  <Hily  996.816  low  rent  public  hous- 
ing units  were  available  for  occupancy,  and 
only  69  percent  were  occupied  by  house- 
hrtda  with  IncoDMe  below  $4000. 

Those  welfare  recipients  who  reside  In 
federally  asslBted  housing  receive  large  ad- 
ditional subeldlee.  The  average  benefit  un- 
der the  homeownershlp  and  rental  assist- 
anoe  programs  Is  about  •1000.  The  median 
rent  supplement  payment  was  »»86  In  19W. 
The  average  benefit  In  low  rent  public 
housing  was  W03  In  IMO. 

Medical  assistance 
In  1971    17  million  people  in  48  statee  and 
the  District  of  0<aumbla  were  eligible  for 
subsidized  medical  care  under  the  Medicaid 
program.  Most  also  receive  cash  public  as- 
^tance.   Under  Medicaid,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  pays  at  least  haU   and  the  sUtes 
pay  the  rest  of  the  coat  of  medical  care  for 
selected  groups  provided  that  the  states  offer 
certain  basic  medical  services.  These  servloee 
must  include  inpatient  hospital   care,  out- 
patient   hospital    services,    other    laboratory 
Sd   X-ray   services.   sklUed   nursing   home 
services  for  people  21  or  older,  home  health 
services  to  those  eligible  for  skUled  nursing 
home  servlcee.  and  physician  services. 
Food  asHstance 
Two  federal  programs  provide  low  income 
families  with  fnje  or  subsidized  food.  Food 
stamps  were  avaUable  10.5  mUUon  people  to 
March.  1971:   more  than   half  also  received 
public  assistance:    more  than  four  mllUon 
people  eligible  for  food  stamps  because  ol 
low  income  were  not  receiving  public  as- 
slstance.  Federal  budget     outlays  for  food 
stamps  reached    $1.6  bUllon  In  fiscal  year 
1971  and  will  reach  $2.3  billion  In  1973. 

The  older,  but  less  important,  commod- 
ity distribution  program  provides  free  food 
to  many  low  Income  households  In  many 
areas  not  served  by  food  stamps.  Begun  in 
1936,  commodity  distribution  served  four 
million  people  In  36  states  In  March.  1971. 

ANALYSIS   OF   PElSniKWT    NIXON'S  WSLFABS 

KEPOBM  proposal:   H.a.  1 
Under  HJl.  1.  the  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid 

to  the  Blind  and  Aid  to  the  Disabled  pK>- 
erama  become  one  prograjn  to  be  paid  r<H 
Ind   operated  by    the  federal  government. 
Basic  ellglbUlty  is  not  slgnlfloanUy  altered 
under  the  new   program.   Individuals  who 
are  eligible  will  be   guaranteed  that  their 
total    income   will    not   fall    below    $130   a 
month.  (Increasing  to  $180  a  month  In  two 
vears.)    Couples  who  are  eligible  wlU  slml- 
iailv  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  Incotne  of 
$196  per  month  (rising  to  $200  the  foUow- 
Ing  year).  Some  positive  incentives  to  se- 
cure earned  Income  are  provided  by  exempt- 
ing from  the  base  upon  Which  benefits  are 
computed    the    first    $60    of    earnings    p$r 
month,  and  one  third  of  any  additional  earn- 
ings. (Slightly  larger  incentive*  are  provided 
the  blind  and  disabled.)  There  is  little  con- 
troverty  surrourUitng  these  provisions  of  tM 

MZI. 

The  remainder  of  the  »111  Is  dedicated  to 
welfare  reform  and  is  specified  In  the  bill  as 
"family  programs".  Simply  stated  welfare 
assistance  among  the  rest  of  the  population 
is  restricted  to  those  famBlee  containing  mi- 
nor children  (less  than  18  years  old  or  leas 
than  22  If  remaining  In  8«*ool)  whose  be- 
havior and  income  fall  within  the  limits  per- 
scrtbedbyHJl.  1. 

These  potentially  eligible  famUlea  are  di- 
vided into  two  groups.  Workers  (or  potential 
workers)  are  provided  Msl8ta»ce  under  a 
program  administered  by  the  Department  of 


T^hor  This  program  is  caUed  "Opportunities 
f^rtmiliM".  The  second  group  of  famines 
where  no  famUy  member  Is  eligible  for  em- 
nlovment  (at  the  present  time)  receives  ben- 
eflw    under    the    title    "FamUy    Assistance 
Plan"    The   benefiU   and    Income    ellglbUlty 
conditions  for   both   groups    (Opportunities 
for  Families  and  Family  Assistance  Plan)  are 
Identical.  The  only  substantive  difference  Is 
that  the  program  administration  is  spUt  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
sid  those  who  are  enrolled  under  the  De- 
partment of  lAbor  are  classified  as  poten- 
tiaOly  employable,  while  those  paid  by  HEW 
supposedly  should  not  or  cannot  find  work. 
Maximum  famUy  benefits  under  both  Op- 
poriunltlea  for  FamUlee  and  the  FamUy  As- 
sistance Plan  are  specified  as  equal  to  $800 
per  year  for  the  first  two  famUy  members, 
$400  for  the  next  three  members.  $300  for 
the  next  two  members,  and  $200  for  the  next 
member.  The  maximum  benefit  for  a  famUy 
of  eight  or   more   persons   would    be   $3600. 
Benefits  would  be  paid  monthly  and  wotild 
be  reduced   In  accordance   with   the  follow- 
ing schedule : 

1.  No  family  would  be  eligible  for  benefits 
If  Its  assets  exceeded  $1500  plus  a  home 
and  household  goods  and  personal  effects 
whose  value  did  not  exceed  a  "reasonable 
amount".  (What  a  reasonable  amount  is.  Is 
of  course  anyone's  guess. ) 

2.  The  first  $80  per  month  ($720  per  year) 
of  earnings  are  exempt  from  computation. 

3.  Earnings  In  excess  of  the  first  $60  per 
month  wlU  reduce  benefits  by  %  of  such 
earnings. 

4.  No  benefits  would  be  paid  If  the  amount 
payable  is  less  than  $10  per  month. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  there  are 
a  large  number  of  limiting  provisos  in  the 
bill.  These  provlsoe  relate  to  the  earnings  of 
children,  benefits  which  may  be  paid  by 
state  agencies,  definitions  of  earned  as  op- 
posed to  unearned  income,  etc.  Many  of  these 
special  provisions  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  the  distribution  of  benefits  under  the  bUl. 
The  effects  of  five  major  provisions  dl  the 
bill  win  be  described  In  the  next  secUon 
"What  Is  the  matter  with  H.R.  1?" 


What  is  wrong  with  H.R.  IT 

1.  H.R.  1  wiU  reduce  the  incentive  to 
work,  and  Increase  the  reliance  on  inveetlga- 
tion  and  compulsion  rather  than  increasing 
the  number  of  Jobs  and  increasing  the  finan- 
cial rewards  for  self-s\ipport. 

After  the  first  $720  of  earnings,  program 
benefits  are  reduced  by  72  f  for  each  doUar 
of  earnings.  (67*  as  required  by  HH.  1  and 
5«  Social  Sectirlty  tax.)  As  earnings  rise, 
other  taxes  are  included  as  weU.  At  $3800 
the  family  of  four  begins  to  pay  Income 
taxes— 14<  on  the  dollar.  The  tax  on  addi- 
tional Income  is  now  88*  on  the  dollar 
(67«  H.R.  1  plus  5*  Social  Security  plus  14* 
income  tax) .  P*urtheriaore  HH.  1  allows  the 
state  to  tax  earnings  above  the  federal  break- 
even point  at  a  100  percent  tax  rate.  If  states 
do  this  then  for  each  dollar  of  earnings  the 
wOTker  is  now  losing  a  dollar  of  assistance 
and  is  paying  5*  to  Social  Security  and  14« 
in  Income  tax.  Thus,  for  working  more  and 
making  a  dollar  more  the  effect  wlU  be  to 
reduce  his  take  home  pay  by  19«. 

2.  The  basic  payment  level  Is  not  only  sub- 
stantially b^ow  the  poverty  level,  but  it  Is 
too  low  to  permit  the  existing  mess  of  wel- 
fare programs  to  be  abolished  without  seri- 
oioaly  reducing  the  iruxwaes  of  many  people. 

The  basic  payment  level  for  a  family  of  fotir 
with  no  other  Income  under  HJt.  1  is  $2400 
a  year.  In  28  of  the  50  states  payment  levels 
are  higher  than  this  amount.  Therefore 
milUons  of  people  will  be  made  worse  off  by 
the  reform,  or  the  existing  system  must  be 
retained,  or  states  must  add  on  to  the  pay- 
ments made  under  HJl.  1.  (The  payment  In 


Oonneotlcut  is  $4020  and  New  Jersey  $4169. 
All  other  states  have  basic  payment  lor  a 
family  of  four  of  less  than  $3800.) 

3.  Single  persons  said  couples  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  bill.  An  effect  of  this  exclusion 
is  the  provision  of  a  "first  baby"  bonus. 

The  only  groups  excluded  from  the  protec- 
tion of  HJl.  1  are  single  perwjns  and  couples 
not  otherwise  eUglble  for  Social  Security 
benefits.  The  reason  such  people  were  ex- 
cluded was  financial — including  such  per- 
sons would  add  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 
One  effect  of  this  exclusion  Is  that  a  couple 
with  no  Income  and  no  children  gets  no  as- 
sistance, but  if  they  have  a  baby,  they  wlU 
receive  $2000  per  year.  The  central  point  is 
that  needy  i)eople  are  excluded  from,  cover- 
age and  that  such  exclusion  encourages  poor 
people  to  have  children. 

4.  The  work  requirements  of  H.R.  i  are 
fln&nclaUy  meaningless,  socially  irresponsi- 
ble, and  economically  dangerous. 

The  admlnlfltratlon  has  estimated  that  at 
least  one  person  in  each  of  2.6  million  fam- 
lUes   will    be    required   to   register   for   em- 
ployment and  training  imdec  HS..  1.  Some 
families  wiU  have  more  than  one  registrant. 
The  bUl  provldee  fuU  funding  for  only  300,- 
000  Jobs  for  these  registrants.  In  the  second 
year  the  federal  government  wlU  provide  for 
only  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing  these 
Jobs;    after   three   years — 50  perc«it  and  in 
the  fourth  year  nothing.  The  bUl  contains 
only  400,000  training  slots  and  the  WEN  pro- 
gram provides  a  good  example  of  how  effec- 
tive the  Labor  Department  is  in  training  pro- 
grams for  people  on  welfare.  As  of  Decem- 
t)er  31,  1970.  of  511.000  AFDC  recipients  found 
appropriate  for  WIN  training  only  five  per- 
cent  got  Jobs   following  completion  of  the 
WIN  program.  Even  if  the  program  of  Jobs 
and  training  was  a  great  success,  the  bill  re- 
quires over   two   mUUon   people  to  register 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  for  Jobs,  with- 
out even  pretending  to  provide  Jobs  or  train- 
ing for  such  persons. 

Thus  with  an  unemployment  rate  which 
continues  to  hover  around  six  percent  (and 
has  continued  to  do  so  for  nearly  throe 
years),  the  administration  proposes  that 
millions  of  persons  be  compelled  to  reglstM 
for  work — but  has  no  plan  to  put  them  to 
work.  The  work  compulsion  segments  of 
H.R.  1  are  a  fraud  and  the  administration 
knows  they  are  a  fraud. 

The  vTork  requirements  are  therefore 
meaningless  because  they  will  not  increase 
employment — since  Jobs  are  not  created  by 
edicts  which  say  that  people  must  work. 
The  work  requirements  are  socially  irre- 
sponsible because  in  talking  about  work  re- 
quirements the  general  public  wlU  assume 
that  something  meaningful  will  be  done  to 
assure  such  employment.  They  are  economi- 
cally dangerous  because  such  provisos  are 
supported  as  is  this  one  by  guarantees  that 
substandard  wages  (persons  are  required  to 
accept  jobs  which  pay  76  percent  of  the 
Tv.tTi<miiTr<  wage — $1.20  an  hour)  are  perfectly 
acceptable— even  dealrable.  The  key  to  eco- 
nomic adequacy  for  famUlee  as  for  naUons 
does  not  lie  In  cutting  the  wages  of  those  at 
the  bottom.  Currying  to  such  sentiments  is 
the  mark  of  a  contemptible  program. 

5.  The  administration's  plan  for  operating 
HJi.  1,  Includes  retention  of  state  and  local 
welfare  programs,  federalization  of  most  of 
the  local  bureaucracy.  (76,000  according  to 
administration  estimates  given  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee ) ,  enlarging  the 
existing  llnvestlgatlve  and  verification  sys- 
tems, dividing  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram between  HEW  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, and  retention  of  parts  of  the  food 
stamp  and  commodity  distribution  program. 
The  effect  of  these  and  other  simUar  ad- 
ministrative provisions  of  the  blU  guarantee 
that  almost  every  repressive.  Inefficient,  costly 
and  bureaucratic  part  of  the  existing  welfare 


structure  wlU  be  retained  In  the  new  system. 
This  la  not  reform.  This  Is  disease. 


OTKxa  axvoax  paopoaALs:  a  ts.seo  ai«ii  a 

tS.BOO     GCASAMTBKD     IKCOICX 

This  section  explores  the  extent  to  which 
negative  income  plans  can  be  relied  upon  to 
solve   the   poverty    problem    In    the   United 
Statee.  The  redistributional  impllcatlona  of 
two  alternative  Income  maintenance  plans, 
one  with  a  poverty  level  guarantee  and  the 
other  with  a  $6,600  guarantee,  are  considered. 
The  distribution  of  benefits  under  each  of 
these  plans  is  compared  against  the  Incidence 
of  new  taxes  required  to  finance  them,  and 
new  transfer  positions  are  computed  by  in- 
come class  and  famUy  size.  The  nu^nltude  of 
income    redistribution    In    the    middle    and 
upper  Income  ranges  Is  shown  to  be  substan- 
tial  under   both   of   the  plans.    (Under  the 
$5,500  plan  52  percent  of  beneficiaries  have 
current   Incomes  of  $6,000  or  more  and  re- 
ceive some  48  percent  of  total  groas  benefits: 
44  percent  of  beneficiaries  under  the  $8,600 
plan  have  Incomes  above  $6,000  and  receive 
25  percent  of  the  benefits.)    Comparing  this 
distribution   of   benefits   against  the   surtax 
distribution  required  to  finance  it.  It  is  seen 
that,  given  the  structure  of  the  positive  and 
negative  tax  system,  a  substantial  amount 
( 18  percent  under  the  $6,500  plan  and  18  per- 
cent under  the  $3,600  plan)  of  the  redistribu- 
tion Implied  Is  lateral,  i.e.,  from  small  to  large 
famUles  with   the  same   total  Income.  The 
total  amount  of  redistribution  affected  under 
either    plan,    however.    Is    probably    of    far 
greater   significance.  The   cost  of  the  $6,500 
plan  would  exceed  current  welfare  costs  by 
some  $71  billion  and  would  require  lmp>osl- 
tlon  of  a  78  percent  surtax  on  federal  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  to  finance  it.  The  $8,600 
plan  would  cost  $28  blUlon  and  require  a  28 
percent  surtax. 

The  basic  characteristics  of  the  plans  con- 
sidered are  shown  In  Table  1.  For  t>oth  plans 
benefits  are  reduced  by  50o  for  each  dollar  of 
earnings  above  $720  (the  "disregard"  Is  as- 
sumed to  cover  unavoidable  work-related  ex- 
penses). The  breeik-even  point  is  thus  $7920 
for  a  famUy  of  four  under  the  $3600  plan  and 
$11,720  under  the  $6600  plan.  Except  for  Pub- 
lic Assistance,  benefits  are  reduced  dollar  for 
dollar  for  all  sources  of  unearned  Income  in- 
cluding unemployment  compensation.  Social 
Security,  and  veterans  {tensions  as  weU  as 
property  income.'  CTurrent  Public  Aaaistanoe 
benefits  eire  ignored  In  computing  income 
maintenance  entitlements  for  a  given  famUy. 
However,  such  benefits  are  then  subtracted 
from  the  new  transfer  payments,  which  are 
computed  so  that  only  net  costs  of  the  In- 
come maintenance  plan  over  and  above  cur- 
rent welfare  costs  are  shown  In  the  esti- 
mates. 

The   computations  employ  the  provisions 
for  personal  exemption  and  minimum  stand- 
ard deductions   effective   under   current   law 
in  1971.  Since  the  Current  Population  Sur- 
vey does  not  require  reporting  of  realized 
capltal'galns,  an  imputation  of  16  percent  of 
the  sum  of  property  and  self -employment  In- 
come Is  made  in  computing  taxable  income.  A 
further  and  more  Important  adjustment  must 
be  made  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  in- 
come  surveys  conducted   by  the   Bureau  of 
the  Censiis  generally  account  few  only  about 
89  percent  of  comparable  total  money  In- 
comes aggregates,  such  as  those  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  personal  Income  series  pre- 
pared by  the  Ofllce  of  Business  Economics. 
However  most  of  the  underreporting  is  known 
to  be  property  income  (CP8  estimates  of  wage 
and  salary  Income  are  97  percent  of  those 
computed    by    OBE) .    Since    the    "missing" 
property  income  can  be  assumed  to  be  prt- 
marUy   concentrated   in   the    upper   Income 
classes,  its  exclusion  should  not  significantly 
affect  net  program  costs.  However,  on  the  tax 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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revenue  side,  the  effect  of  the  underreporting 
18  to  understate  projected  personal   Income 
tax  revenues  bv  almost  $13  blUlon  out  ol  a 
total  projected  revenue  flguje  of  about  WS 
billion  in   1971.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of 
imputing  the  underreported  income  to  fam- 
Ules  on  the  basis  of  their  reported  Incomes 
Mid    oh»r»ct«rlrtloa,    wljurtment    has    be«n 
made  by  simply  reducing  the  program  costs 
by  the  amount  of  surtaxes  which  the  missing 
taxes  would  have  generated  had  they  been 
Included  In  the  computations.'  The  result  of 
this  procedure  Is  that,  even  ignoring  induced 
eflecU,  the  amount  of  net  transfer  Implied 
by  the  $3800  plan  Is  understated  by  about 
nine  percent  and  by  about  12  percent  for  the 
$6600  plan.  Nonetheleea  th»  amount  of  the 
redistribution  accounted  for  U  stlU  of  suffi- 
ciently great  magnitude  to  be  of  considerable 
interest. 


{3,600  plat) 

J5,500pl 

an 

Fimily  size 

Bisic 
gu3rant*« 

Bruk- 

even 

income  > 

Basic 
luarantee 

Break- 
even 
income ' 

6     

4,950 

5,  625 

i6.300 

6,975 
7,650 

10,620 

11,970 

$13,320 

14,670 

16,020 

7,650 
8,725 
$9  800 

10,875 
11,950 

16,020 

7 

8      

18, 170 
J20,320 

9 

10  plus 

22,  470 
24,620 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
TABLE   1 -GUARANTEE   LEVELS   AND    UPPER     LIMITS    OF 
COVERA«E  ALTERNATIVE  INCOME  MAINTENANCE  PLANS 
($3,600  AND  J5,500)i 


$3,600  plan 


$5,500  plan 


Family  size 


Basic 
guarantee 


Break- 
even Basic 
ftcome  '    guarantee 


Break- 
even 
income « 


I     

..       $1,1  ?5 

$2,970 

2  

2.250 

5.220 

3 

4       

2.925 
3,600 

6,570 
7,920 

5 

♦,275 

9,270 

$1,675 
3.350 
4,425 
5.500 
6,575 


$4,  070 

7,420 
9,570 
11,720 
13,  870 


1  Bsaic  charideristics  of  plans:  $3,600  plan-$l,125  Qasic 
payment  for  each  of  1st  2  family  members,  $675  payment  for 
incremental  family  members.  $5,500  plaiv-$l  ,675  basic  payment 
for  each  of  1st  2  family  members.  $1,075  payment  for  mere- 
mental  family  members.  ,.  , 

Benefit  reduction  formulae  (tax  rates)- both  plans.  50  percent 
on  earned  income  above  $720.  100  percent  on  all  unearned 
income  except  current  public  assistancs  benefits.  0  percent  on 
public  assistance  and  the  Ist  $720  of  earned  income 

:  Earned  income  above  Federal  income  taxes  paid.  Families 
with  total  family  income  in  excess  of  the  break-even  point  may 
thus  be  eligible  for  some  payment  because  ol  the  income  tax 
deduction.  Families  with  total  incomes  'H  excess  of  the  break- 
even point  may  also  be  eligible  for  benefits  if  they  cucreritly 
receive  public  assistance  benefits  superior  to  those  provided 
under  the  plans  considered. 

As  shown  In  Table  2  the  cost  of  transfers 
>inde  the  S5.500  plan  would  be  some  $70.7 
billion  exclusive  of  current  welfare  coets  of 
almost  $3  bUUon  and  estimated  administra- 
tive costs  of  some  $2  billion.  The  plan  wotild 
distribute  benefits  to  some  34  mUllon  recipi- 
ent units  comprising  atiout  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  This  huge  coet  la, 
of  course,  hardly  stirprlslng  because  the  basic 
giiarantee  Is.  as  observed  earlier,  superior  to 
the  eeu-nlngs  of  a  large  part  of  the  labor  force. 


Given  the  estimated  federal  personal  Income 
tax  revenues  of  some  $93  Mlllon  In  1971,  a 
surtax  of  78  percent  would  be  required  to 
finance   the   plan — so  that,   for   example,  a 
taxpayer  now  paying  a  marginal  tax  of  36 
percent    of    Income    would    instead    pay    62 
percent  on  his  last  dollar  of  income.  Looking 
at    the    distribution    of    coverage    and    groM 
benefits    lie.,  benefits  before  Imposition  of 
the   surtax!    across   income   class.   It   is  seen 
that  close  to  half  of  the  recipient  famUles 
are  In  Income  classes  not  commonly  thought 
of  as  poor.  Plfty-two  percent  of  beneficiaries 
have   Incomes   of  $6,000   or  more   and   these 
famUles  receive  4fl  percent  of  the  total  gross 
benefits:   38  percent  of  beneficiary  families 
have  incomes  of  $8,000  or  more  and  receive 
about  30  pereent  of  the  total  transfers.  The 
average  benefit  per  family  remains  relatively 
constant    acroas   the   middle    Income   ranges 
because,  given  the  structure  of  the  plan,  the 
Incremental  income  Is  offset  by  the  Increas- 
ing density  of  large  families  In  the  covered 
population  In  higher  income  brackets. 

Table  3  shows  the  distribution  of  gross 
benefits  by  family  size.  As  would  be  expected, 
given  that  the  benefit  levels  are  adjusted  for 
family  size,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
gross  benefits  under  the  plan  are  received  by 
relatively  large  families.  Thus,  while  fam- 
Ules of  five  or  more  account  for  only  30  per- 
cent of  recipient  famUles  they  receive  51  per- 
cent of  total  benefits.  Families  of  seven  or 
more,  whUe  only  «lght  percent  of  the  case- 
load, command  20  percent  of  the  payments 


TABLE  2.-0ISTR.BUT,0N  OF  COVERAGE  AND  GROSS  BENEFITS  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  B|NEF.TS  BY  INCOME  CLASS.  $3,600  AND  $5,500  INCOME  MAINTENANCE  PLANS 


Total  family  income 


$3,600  plan 


$5,500  plan 


Percent  of 
families  > 


Cumulative 

percent  of 
families 


Percent 
of  gross 
benefits 


Cumulative 

percent  of 

gross  benefit 


Average 

benefit 

per  family 


Percent  of 
families! 


Cumulative  Percent       Cumulative  Avera^ 

percent  of  of  gross         percent  of  benefit 

families  benefits     gross  benefit  per  family 


118,566 224,908,000 


34.022 >70,653,000 


Neglifiible  or  $0 

$1  to  $999.    

$1,000  to  $1.99».... 
$2,000  10  $2,999..-. 
$3,000  10  $3,999.... 
$4,000  to  M  999... 
$5 .000  to  $5.999.... 
JS.OOO  to  $6.999.... 
$7,000  to  $7,999  .-. 
$8,000  to  $8,999  . 
$9,C0n  to  $9,999. 
$10,000  to  $10,999. 
$11,000  to  $11. 999 
$12,000  to  $12,999. 
$13,000  to  $13,999. 
$14,000  to  $U. 999 
$15,000  to  $19,999. 
$20,000  and  over.. 


3.2 
9.1 
13.6 

11.6 

9,2 

10. 1 

9.6 

8.1 

7.7 

7.2 

4.5 

3.0 

1.7 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.2 

0 


3.2 
12.3 
25.8 
37.4 
46.6 
56.7 
66.3 
74.4 
82.1 
89.3 
93.8 
96.8 
98.5 
99.1 
99.5 
99.8 
100.0 
100.0 


5.1 

9.8 

13.7 

12.7 

12.6 

11.5 

9.7 

7.8 

5.9 

4.7 

2.9 

1.6 

1.1 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.1 

0 


5.1 
14.9 
28.6 
41.3 
53.9 
65.4 
75.1 
82.9 
88.8 
93.5 
96.4 
98.0 
99.1 
99.5 
99.7 
99.9 
100.0 
100.0 


$2,168 

1.450 

1,358 

1.470 

1,835 

1,517 

1,350 

1,299 

1,022 

873 

858 

732 

843 

887 

800 

750 

1,125 

973 


1.7 
5.0 
11.0 
8.8 
8.1 
6.9 
7.0 
7.2 
8.4 
7.9 
6.6 
6.2 
5.0 
3.2 
2.5 
1.9 
2.5 
.2 


1. 
6. 

17. 

26. 

34. 

41. 

48. 

55. 

64. 

71.9 

78.5 

84.7 

89.7 
92.9 
95.4 
97.3 
99.8 

100.0 


2.7 
5.7 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
8.9 
8.3 
8.0 
7.8 
6.2 
5.1 
4.1 
2.0 
1.8 
1.3 
1.6 
.1 


2.7 
8.4 
17.5 
26.6 
35.7 
44.8 
53.7 
62.0 
70.0 
77.8 
84.0 
89.1 
93.2 
95.2 
97.0 
98.3 
99.9 
100.0 


$3,273 
2.367 
1.725 
2.161 
2,339 
2.740 
2.627 
2.409 
1,985 
2.034 
1.968 
1,694 
1,715 
1,313 
1,47C 
1,379 
1,313 
1,438 


ToUl  families. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1,342 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1,077 


1  Unrelated  I  ndivldwls  are  counted  as  1  person  famili  es.  'In  thousands. 
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TABLE  3.-0ISTRtBUTI0N  AND  COVERAGE  AND  GROSS  BENEFITS  BY  FAMILY  SIZE  $3,600  AND  $5,500  INCOME  MAINTENANCE  PLANS 


$3,600  plan 


$5,500  plan 


Family  size 


Percent  of 
families  > 


Cumulative 

percent  of 

families 


Percent  of 
gross  benefits 


Cumulative 

percent  ol 

gross  benefits 


Cumulative 


Percent         percent  ot         Percent  of  percent  of 

families'  families    gross  benehu     gross  benefits 


J18,566 »24,908,000 


K-2  •♦■^  ,!-2 

1 - 21.8  36.0  15.0 

J- 15.1  51.1  13.4 

1. 15.0  66.1  14.4 

« - ::::  13.5  79.6  u? 

5 9.4  89.0  12.5 

«. 5.2  94.2  9.1 

y 2.7  96  9  5.7 

• 1.5  97.4  3.7 

?i--, 1.6  100.0  5.4 

lOptui _ 

TotaJ  taiBiliee 


6.0 
21.0 
34.4 
48.8 
63.7 
76.2 
85.3 
91.0 
94.7 
100.0 


« 34, 022 

"1374 

23.3 

16.3 

17.2 

13.2 

8.4 

4.2 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 


13.4 
36.7 

53.0 
70.2 
83.4 
91.8 
96  0 
98.0 
99.0 
100.0 


» 70. 653. 000 

479" 

14.1 

13.3 

16.6 

16.8 

13.5 

8.6 

5.0 

3.0 

4.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


4.9 
19.0 
32.3 
48.9 
65.7 
79.2 
87.8 
92.8 
95.8 
100.0 


1  Uhrelited  individuals  are  counted  as  1  person  lamilies. 
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The  $3600  plan,  while  It  provides  a  basic 
guarantee  considerably  Infertor  to  current 
l,verty  standards,  is  stlU  a  program  c^  Im- 
Doelng  magnitude.  Penancing  the  plan  from 
^current  tax  base  would  require  the  Im- 
nosltlon  of  a  28  percent  mirtax  to  meet  the 
eiittmated  new  transfer  coet  of  $26  blUlon 
Dius  administrative  overhead.  Nonetheleae, 
the  amount  of  redlstrlbuUon  effected  would 
stUl  be  less  than  that  currently  carried  out 
through  the  Social  Security  program,  which, 
in  1989,  transferred  some  $27  bllUon  from 
wage  and  salary  earners  to  aged  and  disabled 
retirees  and  survivors  of  covered  worker*. 

Afl  shown  In  Table  2,  even  with  the  lower 
guarantee  there  Is  a  considerable  amount 
of  benefit  leakage  Into  the  middle  Income 
classes.  Forty-four  percent  of  beneficiary 
famUles  have  incomes  of  $6000  or  better  and 


receive  about  26  percent  of  the  benefits. 
Eighteen  percent  have  livoomes  of  $8000  or 
more  and  receive  11  pereent  <rf  total  benefits. 
It  is,  of  course,  fully  realleed  that  much  of 
the  leakage  into  higher  income  brackets  Is 
Justified  by  the  notion  that  larger  famUles 
have  greater  needs  than  smaUer  onea  and 
hence  are  deserving  of  transfer  support  even 
If  their  income  substantially  exceeds  popular 
notions  of  poverty.  Preeervatlon  of  wort 
incentives  through  the  tapering  of  benefits 
explains  the  realdual  leakage.  But  this  of 
course  Is  merely  to  reiterate  the  premlaea 
up>on  which  the  Income  maintenance  plans 
considered  were  constructed.  There  Is  still  a 
question  whether  such  redistributional  plans, 
m  operation,  are  consonant  with  popular 
notions  of  equity  and  how  such  plans  might 
be  integrated  Into  a  society  In  which  wage 


Income  la  related  to  productivity  rather  than 
to  family  need  (i.e.,  slae) . 

The  problem  Is  put  into  sharper  focus 
when  we  consider  both  sides  of  the  ocrfn.  I.e.. 
the  benefit  distribution  and  the  correspond  - 
ing  revenue  raising.  Table  4  ehowe  the  distri- 
bution of  coverage  and  net  benefits  by  In- 
come class  when  incremental  benefits  are 
reduced  by  the  8\irtax  required  to  finance 
them.  The  net  benefits  as  weU  as  the  num- 
ber of  net  beneficiaries  have,  of  course,  de- 
cUned  since,  for  many  families,  what  the 
assistance  office  gives  with  one  hand,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  now  take  with 
another.  The  effect  is  most  pronounced  In  the 
$6600  plan  where  recipient  units  drop  17 
percent  and  benefits  by  16  percent  as  the 
result  of  the  larger  number  of  positive  tax- 
pmyen  covered  by  the  plan  and  their  rela- 
tively larger  positive  tax  payments. 


TABLE  4.-DISTRIBUTI0N  OF  NH  BENEFITS  BY  INCOME  CLASS  $3,600  AND  $5^  PLANS 


$3,600  Plan 


$5,500  Plan 


Income  class 


Number  of 

net  benefits 

families' 


Cumulative 

pereent  of 

net  benefits 

families 


Percent 

of  net 

benefits 


Cumulative 

percent  of 

net  benefits 


Average 

net  benefit 

families 


Number  of 

net 

beneficiary 

families  > 


Cumulative 

percent  of 

net  benefrts 

families 


Percent 

of  net 

benefits 


Cumulative 

percent  of 

net  benefits 


Number  in  thousands 

Negligible  or  more 

$1  to  $999 

$1,000  to  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

$3,000  to  $3 ,999 

$4,000  to  $4,999 

$5,000  to  $5,999 , 

J6 ,000  to  $6,999 

$7,000  to  $7 ,999 

$8,000  to  $8,999 

$9,000  to  $9.999 

$10,000  to  $10,999.... 
$11,000  to  $11.999.... 
$12,000  to  $12,999.... 
$13,000  to  $13,999.... 
$14,000  to  $14,999.... 
$15,000  to  $20,000.... 
$20,000  and  over 

Total  families.. 


117,196 «23,68«,000 


128,231  '59.845.000 


3,4 

9.8 

14.6 

1Z.3 

9.8 

10.8 

9.5 

8.2 

7.0 

5.5 

4.1 

2.5 

1.2 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.1 

m 


3.4 
13.2 
27.8 
40.1 
49.9 
60.8 
70.3 
78.5 
85.5 
91.0 
95.1 
97.6 
98.8 
99.2 
99.5 
99.7 
99L9 
100.0 


5.4 

10.3 

14.5 

13.3 

13.1 

11.6 

9.5 

7.6 

5.4 

4.1 

2.4 

1.3 

.9 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.0 


5.4 
15.7 
30.2 
43.4 
56.5 
68.1 
77.7 
85.2 
90.6 
94.7 
97.1 
98.3 
99.2 
91.8 
918 
18.8 
108.0 
100.0 


$2,168 

1.450 

1,359 

1,489 

1,832 

1,478 

1,386 

1,286 

1,059 

1,017 

794 

701 

1,029 

1,039 

792 

824 

1,208 

760 


2.1 
6.0 
13.2 
10.5 
9.1 
7.9 
8.2 
7.9 
7.1 
7.8 
5.5 
5.4 
3.3 
2.0 
1.6 
1.1 
1.1 
.1 


2.1 
8.1 
21.3 
31.8 
40.9 
48.8 
57.0 
64.9 
72.0 
79.8 
85.3 
90.7 
94.0 
96.0 
97.6 
98.7 
99.8 
100.0 


3.2 

6.7 

ia7 
ia7 
ia4 

10.1 
9.4 
8.4 

7.5 

7.0 

5.2 

3.9 

2.9 

1.3 

1.1 

.7 

.8 

.1 


3.2 
9.9 
20.6 
31.3 
41.7 
51.8 
61.2 
69.6 
77.1 
(4.1 
89.3 
93.2 
96.1 
97.4 
98.5 
99.2 
99  9 

im.o 


100.0 


100.0 


1,378 


1W.0 


100.0 


1  Unrelated  Individuals  are  counted  as  1  person  families. 
I  In  thousands. 


'  Less  than  0.1  percent 


TABLE  5.-DISTRIBUTI0N  OF  NET  BENERTS  AND  LOSSES  BY  INCOME  CLASS  AND  FAMILY  SIZE 

(Dollar  amounts  in  mlllionsi 


Income  class 


Family  size 


1  to  2 


3  to  4 


6  to  6 


7  to  8 


9  and  over 


Total 


Sum  ol  ret 
benefits 


Sun  of  net 
lasses 


$3,600  pUn: 

Neelifibie  to  J999 *^!IHI 

$1,000  to  J2,999 ^-^VaV. 

$3,000  to  $4,999 J58.  04 

»,ooo  to  $6,999 - riilJS 

$7  000  to  $8399 -}'2H1? 

$9,000  to  |lo!999 „ -1. 087. 91 

lli,000  to  $li,999 -950-  2« 

$13,000  to  $14,999 r^H 

$15,000  to  $19,999 -I.  *21. 83 

g0.000  to  $24,999 -{^-^ 

^,000  and  over... -L  ^50. 91 

ToUl                             —3,503.38 

»5,500plan:  ,,,«,, 

Negligible  to  $999 I?25il 

$1,600  to  $2.999. 5,769.39 

$3,000  to  $4.999 - '  Ii|-?2 

$5,000  to  $6,999... 7^5!?! 

$7,000  to  $8,999.. -2. 645.  73 

$9,000  to  $10,999 -^'J^S'S^ 

$11,000  to  $12,999 -?-5°!?! 

$13,000  to  $14,999.... ---  -2-305.46 

$15,000  to  $19.999 -3. 905.  01 

$20,000  to  $24,999 -?-2?i?? 

$25,000  and  over. -*.259.55 

Total.- --  -10.550.77 


$1,080.50 

2, 158. 01 

1,998.65 

1,023.80 

-263.  51 

-8*4.82 

-1.023.25 

-1,032.83 

-2,002.36 

-1,142.00 

-2,302.81 


$474.08 
1,  2U.  12 
1, 650. 85 
1,562.24 
1.136.31 
113.23 
-363.  a 
-465.18 
-832.58 
-542.24 
-1,291.10 


$163.31 

570.  23 

908.31 

834.51 

608.98 

348.24 

89.32 

-63.89 

-174.94 

-110.77 

-235.19 


$46.12 

210.  55 

574.29 

56L95 

309.66 

244.22 

177.26 

58.15 

-1.05 

-21. 47 

-59.34 


J3,  721.  24 

6  550. 69 

5  590.14 

3,363.39 

703.26 

-1,  267.  04 

-2  069.  38 

-2.343.14 

-4,432.74 

-2,545.28 

-5,  439. 35 


$3,721.24 

6.  566. 73 

5  846.19 

4,048.08 

2. 244. 10 

868.11 

292.61 

70.61 

29.47 

.76 

0 


0 

$16.05 

256.04 

684.69 

1,540.83 

2, 135. 15 

2,362.89 

2.  413. 75 

4,462.21 

2.546  04 

5,439.39 


-2. 390. 60 

1,665.57 

3.  707. 96 

4,340.09 

3, 679. 63 

2,  506. 27 

-326.  59 

-2,211.56 

-2,829.43 

-5,492.99 

-3,136.47 

-6. 324. 62 


2, 686. 29 

738.50 

2  029,  77 

3,106.37 

3.  567. 22 

3.  900. 37 

2.951.14 

1,111.64 

-224.02 

-2, 076. 65 

-1,487.37 

-3,545.98 


2.938.16 

256.41 

930.09 

1.586.10 

1.688.25 

1,47511 

1.182.70 

810.40 

524.82 

34.01 

-283. 18 

-645.94 


2,100.32 

72.13 
338.72 
972.01 

1.031.24 
657. 13 
575.99 
529.18 
310.  74 
20.48 
17.22 

-160.85 


1.83a  79 

5.  937.  79 

12,777.91 

11.747.89 

9.4ia04 

5,893.15 

1,393.15 

-2,  370,  24 

-4,  523,  35 

-11.171.16 

-6, 891. 44 

-14.936.93 


23.687.81 

5. 937.  79 

12,810.24 

12.305.11 

10.643.36 

8,671.44 

5,  390. 40 

2,515  93 

1.075.97 

457.  49 

36.86 

0 


21,857.02 

C 

33.24 

557.  23 

1.233.32 

2,  778. 30 

3. 992. 20 

4  886. 17 

5  599. 33 
11.628.65 

6.  928. 30 
14,936.93 


-4.421.14 


10.070.98 


7, 558.  74 


4,  613. 01 


7. 270.  83 


59.844.61 


52,  573,  77 


>  Number  less  than  0.01  percent. 


beneAt  p«f 
family 


$3,272 
2,367 
1,725 
2.1U 
2,420 
2.719 
2,U5 
2  236 
2,256 
1,888 
1,973 
1,510 
1,835 
1,358 
1.414 
1,475 
1,508 
1,241 


2,120 


Ratie 

losses/ 

benefits 


0 

O 

.04 

.17 

.69 

2.46 

8.08 

34.18 

151.42 

3.ssao5 


.92 

0 

o.« 

0.12 
0.32 
0.74 
1.94 
5.20 
25.42 
187.95 
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Of  mo«t  Intereat  U  Table  6  which  show, 
by  inoom*  cdM*  and  finally  sIm,  the  dlatplbu- 
tlon  of  botb  net  lotmm  mn<A  net  beneflU  uoOm 
MM3b  pUn.  A«  Is  iminedUtely  apparent  there 
la  a  sizeable  amount  of  redlatrlbutlon  going 
on    under   both    pUne    not   only   downward 
Acroaa   Income  rUMrn  but  aUo  horizontally 
within   each    Income    claee   from    larger    to 
smaller  famlUee.  Furthermore,  some  of  the 
net  loeere,  even  under  the  W.eOO  plan,  are 
far  from  wealthy  (e,g^  single  persone  earn- 
ing  between  M.OOO  and  M.OOO  and  couplee 
earning  from  $4,000  to  M.OOO)  whereae  fami- 
lies of  slse  10  or  more  remain  net  beneflclarlea 
up  to  $26,000  of  income.  Looking  at  family 
size  redistribution  alone.  It  U  seen  that  under 
both  plans  famlUee  of  four  or  lees  loee  dis- 
posable income  In  the  aggregate  whUe  thoee 
with   Ave  or  more  members  gain.  The  last 
three  columns  of  Table  5  show  the  amoimt 
of  such  horizontal  redistribution  within  in- 
come  claasea.'  Thus  under   the   $6,600  plan 
small  sized  famlUee  with  Incomes  between 
$4,000  and  $4,999  experienced  net  losses  of 
some  $433  million  whUe  larger  sized  famUles 
received  net  benefits  of  $8.1  billion.  The  loser 
famlUea  thus  paid  some  seven  percent  of  the 
costs  of  providing  benefits  to  the  gainer  fami- 
lies In  the  Income  class  between  $10,000  and 
$11,000  almost  all  (93  percent)  of  the  Income 
redistribution  Is  horizontal.  From  this  view- 
point. It  is  seen  that  only  above  that  income 
level   do   net   losers   begin   to   contribute   to 
downward    redistribution.    Thvis    computed, 
the  total   amount  of  horizontal  redistribu- 
tion occurring   under  each  of   the  plans   Is 
$3.8    bUllon    under    the    $3,600    plan    or    16 
percent  of  total  transfers  and  $12.7  billion 
under  the  $6,500  plan  or  18  percent  of  total 
transfers.'  Although  the  overall  pattern  of 
redistribution  Is,  as  one  would  expect,  pre- 
dominantly  downward    In   the   Income   dis- 
tribution, there  are  some  Interesting  prac- 
tical consequences  of  this  horizontal  shift. 

Let  us  suppose  that  eventually,  as  logic 
might  suggeet,  the  two  tax  systems — positive 
and    negative — are    Integrated    so    that    for 
each  pay  f>erlod  a  worker  receives  a  check 
which,  depending  upon  his  income  class  and 
family  size,  has  either  been  reduced  by  his 
net  positive  tax  liability  or  increased  by  his 
net  negative  tax  entitlement.  This  slttiatlon 
would   arise   under  the   $6,500   plan   where 
worker  A  earning  about  $7,000  a  year  and 
with  a  wife  and  no  children  would  receive  an 
annual  pay  check  some  $370  lower  than  he 
received  before,  while  his  coworker  earning 
the  same  nominal  wage  for  the  same  work 
would.    If   he   had   two   children,   receive   In 
effect  an  annual  net  bonus  of  about  $1,800 
and.  If  he  had  three,  of  about  $2,900.  To  the 
extent   that  some  people  such  as  worker  A 
may.  perhaps  Increasingly  as  time  goes  on, 
regard  the  number  of  children  one  has  a  dis- 
cretionary matter,  (not  totally  unlike  other 
consumption  choices  such  as  how  many  cars 
to  own)   they  may  well  feel  not  a  small  bit 
"cheated". 

Of  course  opposition  to  this  horizontal 
redistribution  Is  not  likely  to  compare  In 
magnitude  with  that  directed  against  the 
Imposition  of  a  78  percent  surtax  on  middle 
and  upper  Income  families.  If  one  seriously 
considers  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
Income  guarantee  even  approaching  the 
$6,500  level,  clearly  some  method  must  be 
found  to  reduce  the  total  magnitude  of  the 
redistribution.  The  following  alternatives 
might  be  coitsldered: 

1.  Restrict  benefits  for  additional  family 
members,  at  least  above  the  lowest  income 
levels.  This  would,  of  course,  require  care- 
ful attention  to  avoiding  'notches."  or  In- 
come reversals,  as  the  family  member  bonus 
is  phased  out. 

2.  Minimize  Interregatlonal  redistribution 
by  retalntog  area  differentials  in  welfare 
standards.  A  good  deal  of  the  redistribution 
implied  by  a  national  income   maintenance 


standard  occurs  between  high  wage  regions, 
such  as  the  North,  and  low  wage  areas,  such 
as   the   South.   For   example,    under    Family 
Assistance  about  43  percent  of  the  families 
covered  wUl  live  In  the  South.  Most  of  this 
regional  Imbalance  is.  of  course,  due  to  the 
fact  that  persons  in  the  South  are.  in  a  real 
sense,    poorer.    However,    a    single    national 
guarantee  level  Is  still  inequitable  because 
It  provides  a  superior  standard  of  living  to 
those  llvmg  in  areas  where  the  real  cost  of 
living  Is  lower.  There  are  however,  both  prac- 
tical  and   theoretical  problems   in  defining 
geographic  welfare  differentials   The  current 
welfare   system   makes   a   rough   adjustment 
for  such  differences  by  aUowlng  each  state 
to  develop  its  own  needs  standard.  Further- 
more    each     state     Is     allowed     to     decide 
what    proportion    of    that    need    standard 
It   can   afford    to   pay.    The    result    is    that, 
despite     compensatory     matching     formulae 
for     the     poorer     states,     federal     dollars 
distributed    very    unevenly    among    equaUy 
poor  people,  with  a  disproportionate  amount 
going  to  the  richer  states  which  have,  typi- 
cally,  not  only  higher  needs  standards  taut 
more  resources  to  meet  them.  To  the  extent 
that    variations    in    state    standards    exceed 
cost-of-Uvlng  differentials,  the  current  sys- 
tem provides  at  least  a  prima  facie  Incentive 
for  the  poor  to  migrate  t«  states — typically 
urban   states — where   welfare   standards    are 
higher.   If   they   are    unable   to   obtain    Jobs 
ifi  these  areas,  their  migration  may  not  only 
aggravate    urban    congestion    but.    further, 
raise  true  welfare  costs  (over  and  above  the 
previously  unmet  need)   by  the  real  increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  In  an  urban  situation. 
The    establishment    of    a    national    welfare 
standard  should  reverse  this  Incentive. 

The    actual    and    potential    impact   of   In- 
come maintenance  on  migration  Is  not  well 
understood,    however.    But    there    are    other 
reasons  for  arguing  against  geographic  wel- 
fare differentials.  The  most  Importaiit  Is  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  needs  stand- 
ards   which    reflect    true   differences    in    the 
cost  of  living.  For  example.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  most  commonly  tised  cost  of  living 
Indices  reflect  primarily  differences  In  aver- 
age   purchasing    power    ar.d    the    quality    of 
available  goods  (particularly  housing)   rath- 
er than  true  economies  of  location.'  Further- 
more, on  the  basis  of  the  data  we  do  have. 
It    appears   that   there   la   at   least    as   great 
variation   Ln  living   costs   within  geographi- 
cal  areas   as   among   them,   fo   that   the   use 
of  conventional  state  boundaries  to  demar- 
cate  welfare   standards   Is   not   Justifiable." 
Nonetheless  given  the  unlikelihood  of  reduc- 
ing  welfare  standards  in  the   present   high- 
payment  states,  the  pressure  by  these  states 
lor  maintenance  of  federal  sharing  In  these 
benefits,  and  the  extremely  high  cost  of  pro- 
viding   comparable    benefits    nationwide.    It 
seems  realistic  to  assume  that  state-by-state 
welfare    differentials    will    persist.    However. 
an    increasing   proportion    of    the   difference 
may    be   provided    in    the    form   of   in-klnd 
benefits  and  services  tailored  by  states  and 
localities  to  their  varying   needs,   with  cash 
benefits   Increasingly  financed  and  adminis- 
tered from  the  federal  levels. 

3.  Replace  most  If  not  all  other  govern- 
ment transfer  pri>grama  by  a  single  Inte- 
grated Income  maintenance  program.  This 
result  cah  be  achieved  Indirectly  by  offset- 
ting other  transfer  Income  dollar-for-dollar 
against  the  Income  nmlntenance  benefit. 
The  imposition  of  the  "100  percent  tax"  on 
other  transfer  Income,  glyen  an  Income  mam- 
tenance  program  of  substantial  level  and 
coverage,  should  severely  diminish  working 
class  sxipport  for  work-related  transfer  pro- 
grams such  as  unemployment  Insurance, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  even  Social 
Security  Inasmuch  as.  within  broad  Income 
ranges,  there  would  be  no  net  benefit  accru- 
ing   from    the    contrlbtitlons    of    such    pro- 


grams. However,  the  net  cost  saving  from 
such  integration  would  not  be  as  large  aa 
might  be  Imagined  tyecause.  for  much  of 
the  population,  we  would  simply  be  sub- 
stituting one  form  of  transfer  for  another. 
However,  savings  would  result  from  mini- 
mizing the  leakage  of  benefits  to  relatively 
affluent  families,  which  occurs  under  pro- 
grams which  are  not  specifically  tailored  to 
total  family  need. 

There  Is  of  course  an  appealing  neatness 
about  abolishing  the  current  hodge-podge  of 
Income  maintenance  programs,  with  their 
varying  typee  of  inequity  and  inadequacy, 
and  replacing  them  by  a  smoothly  tapered, 
fully  Integrated  system.  There  is  also  per- 
haps a  danger  In  such  a  move.  Most  of  our 
Income  maintenance  systems — such  as  Social 
Security,  Unemployment  Insurance,  and 
Workman's  Compensation — are  still  clearly 
tied  to  the  maintenance  of  work  effort  and 
productivity.  For  this  very  reason  they  In 
large  part  serve  the  working  class.  In  fact, 
under  these  programs,  this  very  restriction 
of  benefits  to  persons  with  stable  earning 
histories  has  given  impetus  to  the  bro«td- 
enmg  of  the  public  assistance  type  of  cover- 
age to  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
can't  make  It  In  the  world  of  work. 

There  is  simply  no  way  of  accurately 
measuring  the  economic  and  social  effects  of 
shlfttag  the  emphasis  In  Income  mainte- 
nance programs  from  the  notion  of  self -pro- 
tection to  that  of  guaranteetog  minimum 
need  satisfaction.  The  Issue  will  no  doubt  be 
debated  for  many  years  to  come.  In  any 
case.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  problems  of 
providing  an  adequate  level  of  living  for  the 
nation's  poor  can  be  solved  through  a  single 
structural  reform  of  our  Income  maintenance 
system.  As  the  needs  of  the  poor  are  diverse 
so  mtist  the  tools  to  meet  them  be,  and  It 
Is  likely  that,  despite  the  realization  of 
much-needed  reform  in  national  Income 
maintenance  programs,  we  will  continue  to 
place  partial  reliance  on  a  variety  of  cate- 
gorical and  In-klnd  programs — including 
social  servlcee:  housing,  health,  and  day  care 
subsidies;  emergency  and  apeclal  needs  cash 
assistance;  and  wage-related  subeldy  and 
manpower  programs  for  the  employable  poor. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  data  are  for 

1967.  Many  of  the  statistics  In  this  section 
are  taken  from  the  1 969  Eaonomic  Report  of 
the  President,  Chapter  5  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
pp.  151-179. 

-  President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Poverty.  The  People  Left  Be- 
hind,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  May, 

1968,  p.  3. 
■  Worked  "part  of  the  tUne"  means  held  a 

full-time  Job  part  of  the  >-ear  or  a  part-time 
Job  all  or  part  of  the  year. 

♦Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  "A  Ten-Point  Program 
to  Abolish  Poverty",  Social  Security  Bulletin. 
December.  1968. 

'The  ultimate  effect  of  this  100  percent 
tax  on  all  sources  of  transfer  Income  other 
than  income  maintenance  would,  given  a 
relatively  high  benefit  level,  be  to  drive  these 
other  programs  out  of  existence  since  few.  If 
any  of  them,  provide  comparable  benefits, 
especially  for  large  famUles,  and  no  net  ad- 
vantage would  accrue  to  the  majority  of  their 
recipients.  However,  taxing  such  teneflts  at 
50  percent  or  zero  percent  would  raise  pro- 
gram costs  by  several  bUllon  dcdlars. 

•Thus  in  the  $K00  plan  the  net  coat  Is 
some  $70.7  billion  In  tranafere  plus  an  esti- 
mated $2.0  billion  In  administrative  coets. 
Assuming  tax  revenues  of  $93  billion  in  1971 
the  required  surtax  to  meet  this  cost  Is  78 
percent  rather  than  the  89  percent  surtax 
needed  to  generate  the  required  revenues 
from  the  reported  tax  base. 

'  The  first  of  the  three  columns  Is  the  sum, 
computed  on  a  family  by  family  basis,  of  the 


benefits  in  exoew  of  new  taxes  received  by  aU 
famlUea,  within  a  given  income  clase,  whose 
benefits  exceed  their  stirtaxea.  The  "stim  of 
aet  loss"  column  Is  similarly  computed  for  aU 
net  loser  families.  The  sums  of  the  two 
columns  are  not  equal  because  of  the  unre- 
ported income  problem  dlscuaeed  earUer. 

•  The  amount  of  horizontal  transfer  U  com- 
DUted  as  the  sum  of  all  net  losses  for  Income 
dassee  In  which  net  benefits  exceed  net 
losses  plus  the  sum  of  aU  net  beneflta  for  In- 
come 'classes  In  which  net  losMS  exceed  net 
benefits. 

•  See  "Area  Cost  of  Living  Differentials" 
In  The  President's  Commission  on  Income 
Maintenance  Programs,  Background  Papeirs. 
pp.  87-93. 

>•  Ibid.  

NATIONAL  CITIZEN  DAY 

(Mr.  MUliER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
September  17  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  34th  annual  National  Citizen 
Day  Observance  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
This  cooperative  community  program  is 
sponsored  by  patriotic,  civic,  religious, 
education,  and  service  organizations  to 
honor  our  newly  naturalized  citizens. 
One  of  the  new  citizens,  Mario  Rolando 
Diaz,  spoke  simply,  but  eloquently, 
about  what  it  was  like  to  live  in  the  Cuba 
he  left  and  what  he  has  come  to  feel 
about  his  new  home  in  America.  His 
words  would  give  us  pause  to  reflect  upon 
a  way  of  life  and  the  freedoms  we  so 
often  take  for  granted. 
Fellow  Americans. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  great  honor  for  me  to  give 
the  response  for  the  New  Citizens. 

My  native  land  is  Cuba  and  I  was  forced 
to  leave  it  because  there  was  no  freedom 
there.  Most  of  the  Cuban  beUeved  in  a  man 
said  he  was  a  democrat  and  made  many 
promises  for  better  living  and  free  elections  In 
18  months  (he  has  almost  14  years) .  I  am 
going  to  make  everybody  the  same  he  said, 
and  certainly  he  did  It — he  made  everyone 
equal,  but  In  the  lowest  level  of  poverty  and 
hunger. 

When  my  wife  and  I  arrived  in  this  great 
country,  we  had  nothing  but  the  clothes  we 
were  wearing.  As  you  know,  when  you  decide 
to  abandon  a  communist  country.  Tou  must 
leave  them  all  your  properties — your  home, 
furniture,  car,  bank  account,  everything  you 
own;  the  only  thing  you  can  take  with  you 
are  your  clothes  because  they  cant  send  you 
here  nude,  and  your  brains,  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

We  started  a  new  life  here,  with  the  ijen- 
erous  help  of  the  American  people.  That  is 
why  we  have  become  citizens  of  the  most 
generous  nation  of  the  world,  "One  Nation 
Under  God,  Indivisible,  with  Uberty  and 
Justice  for  All." 

We  are  able  to  appreciate  all  of  this  be- 
cause of  our  sad  experience  of  having  lived 
in  a  communist  system.  Against  our  will. 

We  are  proud  to  be  American  citizens.  Dur- 
ing the  preparation  period  we  learned  many 
things,  not  only  our  rights,  but  also  we 
learned  our  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
we  shall  continue  studying  to  learn  more 
about  our  new  country,  its  Ideals,  achieve- 
ments and  goals,  and  realize  contributions  we 
as  new  citizens  can  make  toward  aU  of  this. 
In  that  way  we  think  we  can  repay  your 
generous  hospitality  and  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing an  American  and  will  be  able  to  help  to 
preserve  the  dreams  ot  peace  and  security  of 
our  country.  • 

Ood  bless  America. 


LEAVE  or  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pattsn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNxiLL).  from  Wedneeday,  September 
20,  through  Friday,  September  29,  on  ac- 
count of  ofBcial  business  (House  delega- 
tion to  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference). 

Mr.  HosMEH  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AiiKNDB) ,  for  the  week  of  September  26, 
on  account  of  attendance  at  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Conference  at 
Mexico  City. 


Mr.  Eviws  of  Tennessee  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  RODWO. 
Mr.  ROTT. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ZABLOCia. 

Mr.  HUNGATS. 

Mr.  Hanma  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Stokxs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WOLFT. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  MXNX. 

Mr.  Pric*  of  Illinois. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  rem«u-ks  was  granted 
to: 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin, 
Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  McKay  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  Mr.  SncES  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  16754. 

Mr.  Sucks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tabulations  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
16754. 

Mr.  Dellums  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  (467.50. 

Mr.  Dbllums  anA  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $722.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoGAN>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Blackbttrn. 

Mr.  SHRrvER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  C6RDOVA. 

Mr.  Nklsen. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Sprinoer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  BLEATING. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  BKGicH  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Retiss. 

Mr.  Mann  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instancee. 

Mr.  Rarkjk  in  three  insttmces. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  AND  CONCDR- 
RENT  RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills,  joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  164.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Aet  of  1949 
so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  public  museums;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

S.  244.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty to  State  fish  and  wUdllfe  and  outdoor 
recreation  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

S.  555.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  an  older  worker  community  service 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

S.  718.  An  act  to  create  a  catalog  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
S.  2280.  An  act  to  amend  sections  101  and 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended  to  Inclement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seiztire  of  Air- 
craft and  to  amend  title  XI  of  such  Act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  suspend  air  service 
to  any  foreign  nation  which  he  determines 
is  encouraging  aircraft  hijacking  by  acting  in 
a  msinner  inconsistent  with  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
.Aircraft  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  revoke  the  operating  au- 
thority of  foreign  air  c&rrlen  under  certain 
circumstances:  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  B.  Riddle; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2507.  An  act  to  facilitate  prosecutions  for 
certain  crimes  and  offenses  committed  aboard 
aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe. 
S.  3327.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Aet  to  provide  assistance  and  encour- 
agement for  the  establishment  and  expansion 
of  health  maintenance  organizations,  health 
care  reaourcea,  and  the  ertabllshment  of  a 
Quality  Health  Care  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposee:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8.  3710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Serrloe  Act  to  provide  for  continued  assist- 
ance for  health  facilities,  health  muipowvr, 
and  community  mental  health  centers;  to 
the  Ciommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  3947.  An  aot  to  prevent  the  unauthorlaed 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl."  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SJ.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  to  authortae 
and  request  the  President  to  proolalm  tbe 
week  beginning  October  15.  1979,  aa  IVatkiaal 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week";  to  the  Oftm- 
mtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SJ.  Res.  3S1.  Joint  resolution  to  dealgnate 
the  week  which  begins  on  the  finrt  Sunday  in 
March  of  each  year  as  "National  Beta  Club 
Week";  to  the  (3ommltte»  on  the  Judlckary. 
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BNROLLED   BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIONKD 

Mr    HAYS,   from  the  Committee  on 

House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  tru- 
ly enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  foUowing  titles,  which 
wer«  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 
HJl.  4383.  An  act  to  authortee  the  eatab- 
lUnment  ol  a  system  governing  the  creation 
and  operation  of  advUory  csonunlttew  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  pxuposea; 

HJfl  7814.  An  act  to  amend  titles  5,  10,  ana 
32  Unlt«l  SUtee  Code,  to  authorize  the 
w»lv«r  of  clalma  of  the  United  States  arU- 
ing  out  of  o«t«Hn  erroneous  paymenU,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl  9083.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  aia- 
poeltton  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Havasupal  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  doclcet 
numbered  91,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  oi 
August  19,  1984.  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  ini' ■'<""""  number  of  members  of  the 
board  of  trustee*  of  the  Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Garden; 

HJl  10488.  An  act  to  make  the  basic  pay  of 
the  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  comparable  to  the  basic  pay  of  the 
senior  enlisted  advisers  of  the  other  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  pvuposes; 

HJl  13897.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  reUtlng  to 
the  nag  officer  stnictxire  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  purpoaee;  »»,„^,„ 

HJ  E«6  136.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  In  November  of  1972  which 
mcludee    Thanksgiving    Day    as    "National 

Family  Week";  ^^  ^  .  „ 

HJ  Bee.  807.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  in  October  of  1972  as  "National  Lepl 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week";  and 

HJ  Res  1232.  Joint  resolution  designating, 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim, 
February  11,  1973,  as  "National  Inventors 
Day". 

BTT.Ta  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED  TO   THE   PRESIDENT 
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H.J.  Res.  1193.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  week  which 
begins  on  September  34,  1972,  as  "National 
Microfilm  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
tliat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, September  26,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  22, 
1972  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  foUowing  UUes: 

HJl.  6676.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
ludgment  ftmds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
if  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribe*  of  Okla- 
homa."  approved  October  31,  1967  (81  Stat. 

337) ' 

HA.  7816.  An  act  to  amend  section  716 
of  tme  33,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  appUcaUon  of  local  law  in  determining 
the  effect  of  contributory  negUgence  on 
claims  involving  members  of  the  Natlonsi 
Guard; 

HJi.  8316.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain prewar  Japanese  bank  cUlmants; 

HJI.  12307.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  development  of  tuna  and  other  la- 
tent flaheries  reeources  in  the  Central,  West- 
ern  and  South  Pacific  Ooean; 

HJI.  14173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Bduard  Koenlg; 

HJt  16866.  An  act  for  the  reUef  <rf  Richard 
L.  Kieysanowrti; 

HJI.  16927.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Betlrement  Act  of  1M7  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary  20  per  oentum  increase  In  annuities,  to 
sUnpUfy  administration  of  the  act,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  and 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2364  A  letter  from  the  A«latant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logtotlcs). 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  smaU  and  other  bus- 
mees  firms  for  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to 
section  10(d)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cvrrency.  ,  , 

2366  A  letter  from  the  commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
dmft  of  proposed  legislation  to  define  the 
scope  of  tort  llabUlty  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 

Columbia.  ...... 

2366.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Administration, 
transmitting  the  report  for  fiscal  year  1972 
on  Commerce  Department  commissary  ac- 
tivities outside  the  continental  United 
States,  pursuant  to  16  VS.C.  1514(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2367.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled.  "Typical  Electric 
BUls,  1971";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign  Commerce. 

2868.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  an  international 
center  to  make  sites  avaUable  for  chanceries 
of  foreign  embassies  In  Washington  and 
for  a  new  headquarters  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  26,  1972,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulus- 
tratlons,  on  Pascagoula  River  Basin,  Miss, 
and  Ala.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Represantatlves.  adopted 
March  14.  1961.  and  June  7.  1961  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-369) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  oirdered  to  be  printed  with  U- 
lustratlons. 

2360.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  1,  1972.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Pearl  River  Basin,  Miss,  and  La.. 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  June  6,  1W9,  and  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  30,  1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  90-282) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  wlta  Illustrations. 

2361.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dat«d 
May  11,  lOTa.  submitting  a  report,  together 


with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Ulustra- 
ilon  on  Perry  County  Drainage  and  Levee 
Districts  No8.  1,  2,  and  3,  Missouri,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
July  24,  1946  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-360);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  an  Illustration. 

2382.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
AprU  14,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Spring  River  and  tributaries. 
Mo  Kans.,  and  Okla.,  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works, 
UB  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  May  24,  1963.  and  May  8,  1964  (H. 
Doc  No.  92-361 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Ulustratlons. 

2363.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  30  1972,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion on  Little  River  Inlet,  N.C.  and  S.C, 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  Sep- 
tember 23.  1965,  and  two  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  October  5.  1966.  and 
October  19.  1967  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-362);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  an  illustration. 

2364  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  2  1970.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lUustra- 
tlon,  on  Point  Place.  Toledo,  Ohio,  requestwl 
by  a  resolution  erf  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  House  of  Representatlvee,  adc^ted 
October  5,  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-363);  to  the 
committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  an  Illustration. 

2365.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  6,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
Illustrations,  on  Edwards  Underground  Res- 
ervoir Guadalupe,  San  Antonio  and  Nueces 
Rivers  and  tributaries,  Texas,  authorized  by 
section  209  of  PubUc  Law  86-645,  approved 
JiUv  14  I960  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-364);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Ulustratlons. 

2366.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mmy,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  1  1972,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  lUustratlons, 
on  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  April  14, 
1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-365);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

2367  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  or 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  two  reports 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1972  on  programs  for  the  sharing  of 
medical  faculties  and  for  exchange  of  medi- 
cal Information,  pursuant  to  38  VS.C.  5067. 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reporte  oi 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  to  accompany  H.R.  7743 
(Rept.  No.  93-14M).  Orttatwi  to  be  prtoted. 

Mr.  AfiPINALL:  Oonunlttee  of  oonfecence. 
(Conference  report  to  accompany  H.B.  sm 
(Rept.  No.  92-1481).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr  ASPINALL:  (Committee  of  conference, 

conference  report  to  aocony>any  HJB.  I08M 

(Bept   No.  92-1432).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Oo<nmltt«e  of  ooolerenoe. 

Oonferenoe  report  to  accompany  HJI.   6797 

(Rept   No.  92-1488).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr   ASPINALL:  Ootnmlttee  of  ooolerenoe. 

Conference  report  to  aooompuiy  UM.  8837 

(Rept.  No.  92-1484).  Ordered  to  be  prOWwl. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  OftlUornla:  Oommlttee  of 

conference.  Conference  repOTt  to  accompany 

S  166  (Bept.  92-1435) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Oallfomla:  Osmmlttee  of 

conference.  Conference  report  to  aooompeny 

HJI.  10243   (Rept.  No.  92-1488).  Ordered  to 

beprmted. 

Mr  0OLM£R:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotiae 
Resolution  1132.  A  reeolutlon  waiving  point* 
of  order  against  HJI.  16754.  A  bUl  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Drfense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-1487).  Hrferred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Oommlttee  on  Rules.  House 
RescduUon  1183.  A  reeolutlon  ix<ovldlng  for 
agreeing  to  House  Joint  Reaolutloa  1227. 
Joint  resolution  approving  the  acceptance 
by  the  President  for  the  United  States  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  Ortain  Measures  With 
R«^>ect  to  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Arms  (Rept.  No.  92-1438).  Referred  to 
the  House  Oalendar. 

Mr.  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1136.  A  resolutlcm  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJI.  1121.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Gateway 
National  Seashore  In  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
(Rept.  No.  92-1439).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1136.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  Hil.  16645.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
a  civic  center  In  the  District  trf  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  92-1440). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJI.  12006.  A  blU  to  ampnd  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  WorkOT  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1441) .  Referred 
to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAQE:  (Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1316.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  increase 
from  50  to  80  percent  the  amount  that  may 
be  paid  as  the  Federal  Oovemment's  share 
of  the  coots  of  any  cooperative  meat  w  poul- 
try Inspection  program  carried  out  by  any 
State  under  such  sections;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-1442).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works.  HJI.  16656.  A  blU  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  vrith  title  23  of  the 
United  States  (Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1443). 
Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr,  BXaiCH: 
BJL  1«TM.  A  MU  topiwaote  the  develop- 
meat  within  the  United  States  and  forelgta 
countries  of  American  arts  and  handcrafts; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commeeoe. 

HA.  ir798.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
certain  amaU  veaaeU  tn  UJ3.  flsherlM;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. ,^ 
By  Mr.  CLANCT  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Dsvun) : 
T*»    18704.  A  1>IU  to  aniMid  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeu  Act  of  1068, 
as  amended,  to  provide  beneflU  to  survivors 
of  polloe  offlcais  and  flxeflghtei*  kiUed  In  the 
line  ot  dutr.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJI.  16706.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  author- 
ization of  means  other  than  stamps  on  con- 
tainers of  distilled  spirits  as  evidence  of 
taxpayment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJI.  16796.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out 
a  forestry  Incentive*  program  to  encourage 
a  higher  level  of  forest  resource  protecUon, 
development,  and  management  by  small  non- 
industrlal  private  and  non-Federal  public 
forest  land  owners,  and  for  other  purpoaee; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Agriculture. 

ns..  16797.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  par- 
tlclpaUon  of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  on  the  Environment  to 
be  held  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  1874,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr.  HANIiEY: 
H.R.  16798.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1088 
of    the    Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1964   to 
provide  that  the  sale  of  livestock  shaU  be 
treated  as  an  involuntary  conversion  where 
the  taxpayer  sold  such  livestock  solely  on  ac- 
coimt   of   the   destruction   of   the   bam   or 
other  facility  used  to  house  such  Uveatock; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UENT: 
H.R.  16799.  A  bill  to  eetablish  a  program 
to  assist  individuals  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  economloaUy  depreoaed  areas;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  McDADE: 
HJI.  16800.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  tax- 
payers shall  not  be  required  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  casualty  loss  deductions  by  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  anticipated  from 
the    cancellation    of    certain    Federal    loans 
made  In  the  case  of  certain  disasters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NIX: 
HJI.  18801.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  rules  for  the 
treatment    of   prisoners   In   Federal    correc- 
tional Institutions;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Axeuo. 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bikgham,  Mr.  Gon- 
Tsss,  Mr.  (CoBMAir,  Mr.  Dkllttiis,  Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  DaiMAif.  Mr.  aiwiJutB  of 
California,  Mr.  En^Bxao.  Mr.  PteAsaa. 
Mr.  Fui-TON,  Mr.  GaxxK  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.   Halpssn,   Mr.  Hakrinc- 
TON,  Mr.  Hatkawat,  Mr.  Hawkxhs. 
Mr.  HscHi.x«  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
HzisTOSKi,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  KAminsxxxt,  Mr.  Kooh. 
Mrs.  Mnot.  and  Mr.  MircHau.) : 
HJI.  18802.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  Headstart  program,  with  priority 
to  the  economically  disadvantaged,  to  amend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  smd 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Oonunlttee   on 
Bducation  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  RSID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,  Mr.  MtTSFHT  of  Nsw  York.  Mr. 
Nix,    Mr.   Rakokl,   Mr.   Rooiwo.   Mr. 
RossNTHAi.,  Mr.  SCHxrxs,  Mr.  Sxisas- 
LWt»,  Mr.  STOKxa.  Mr.  Thomfbow  of 
Nmr  jBsarr,  and  Mr.  Woirr)  : 
H.R.  16803.  A  blU  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  Headstart  program,  with  priority  to  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  to  amend  the 
Economic  dppc«tunlty  Act  of  1064;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  cm  Bduca- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJI.  X8804.  A  blU  to  rename  the  Mineols 
dam  and  lake  as  the  (3arl  L.  Este*  dam  and 
lake;  to  the  (Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  ROOKBS: 
HJI.  18806.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  91- 
608  to  limit  the  dlsdomire  of  bank  records 
by  flnanrtui  mstttutloos,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Horlda ; 
H.B.  16806.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  one-half 
of  any  social  security  benefit  Increase*  pro- 
vided for  bv  Public  Law  93-886  h9  dteregarded 
in  determining  eliglblUty  for  pension  or  com- 
pensatlon  under  such  tlUe;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Veterans'  ASatrs. 

HJI.  18807.  A  biU  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  reclplfinU  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  at  least 
half  of  the  1972  Increase  In  such  benefits, 
either  by  dlsregardUig  It  in  deiermUUng  their 
need  for  aaslBtance  or  otherwise;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H J.  Res.  1306.  Joint  resolution  mafclrig  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
HJ.  Res.  1307.   Joint   resolution  providing 
few  a  special  deficiency  payment  to  certain 
wheat  farmers;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  Mr.  SKIBERLINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  709.  conctirrent  resolution  on 
the  need  for  national  commitment  to  find  a 
Bvstem  for  settling  international  disputes 
without  war;  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  DOW: 

HJI.  18808.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
Llndberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  MI.  OT7DE: 

HJI.  16809.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  iq>on  the 
claim  of  (Calvin  O.  Schofleld;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H  CCon.  Res.  710.  (Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  greetings  and  felicitations  oi 
Congress  to  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Its  founding;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii. 

288.  The  SPKAKEB  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Repreeentatlvee,  Emtchee* 
County,  N.Y..  relative  to  legislation  proposed 
by  Hon.  HAi«n.roif  FUB,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  BASTLANn). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  otrr  Father.  Almighty  and 
BverlasUng  God.  who  hast  safely  brought 
us  to  the  beginning  of  this  day.  defend  us 
In  the  same  with  Thy  mighty  power,  and 
g«mt  that  this  day  we  fall  into  no  sin. 
neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger;  but 
that  all  our  doings  may  be  ordered  by 
Thy  governance,  to  do  always  that  which 
Is  righteous  in  Thy  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  ^^ 

O  Lord  God,  who  hast  called  us.  Thy 
servants,  to  ventures  of  which  we  cannot 
see  the  ending,  by  paths  as  yet  untrod- 
den, and  through  perils  unknown,  give 
us  faith  to  go  to  our  tasks  with  good 
courage  in  the  sure  knowledge  Thy  hand 
Is  leading  us  and  Thy  love  supporting  us. 
We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
September  22,  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  TAX  COURT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Darrell  D.  WUes. 
of  Missouri,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court  for  a  term  expiring  15  years  after 
he  takes  office.  „„^. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed;  and  without  objec- 
tion the  President  will  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nation. 

LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beall)  is 
now  recognized  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

fThe  remarks  Mr.  Beall  made  on  the 
introduction  of  8.  4023  are  printed  in  the 
Routine  Morning  Business  section  of  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF 
THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  calm  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee;  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation;  and  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Education 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Dr.  Larry  Horowitz,  be  permitted  on  the 
floor  during  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  OPPOSITION  TO 
RECENT  HEALTH   LEGISLATION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
mto  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Csdendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


THE    NIXON    HEAtTH    RECORD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  three  landmark 
pieces  of  health  legislation:  The  HMO 
bill,  which  provides  a  real  alternative  to 
traditional  fee-for-service  solo  practice; 
the  DES  bill,  which  bans  this  known  can- 
cer-causing substance  from  cattle  feed; 
and  the  Health  Facilities,  Manpower,  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
which  extends  and  improves  the  authori- 
ties for  eight  vitaUy  important  health 
programs. 

Astonishingly,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  opposed  each  and  every  one  of 
these  measures.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion has  opposed  each  of  the  last  11 
pieces  of  health  legislation  considered  by 


the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health. 
In  testifying  against  all  this  legislation, 
the  administration  has  effectively: 

Opposed  the  improvement  of  our  med- 
ical libraries ;  ^  ^     ^ 

Opposed  the  provision  of  doctors  to 
doctorless  coimtles; 

Opposed  the  provision  of  more  money 
for  hospital  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion; ,     , 

Opposed  the  banning  of  a  known  can- 
cer-causing   substance    from   our    food 

supply;  ,  , 

Opposed  the  strengthening  and  expan- 
sion of  our  community  mental  health 
centers  program;  „.    .  .     ,^^ 

Opposed  the  training  of  aUied  health 
personnel ; 

Opposed  the  expansion  of  our  commu- 
nicable disease  control  programs. 

This  is  a  record  of  negativity  unparal- 
leled in  recent  times. 

In  1969  President  Nixon  admitted  that 
the  Nation  faced  a  massive  health-care 
crisis  which,  if  not  met  in  the  "next  2 
or  3  years,"  would  cause  "a  breakdown 
In  our  medical  care  system  which  could 
have  consequences  affecting  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  country."  The  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  suffer  those 
consequences.  I  am  not;  my  Democratic 
colleagues  are  not.  And  even  my  Repub- 
Ucan  colleagues  in  the  Senate  broke  with 
the  President  smd  joined  with  los  to  pass 
the  three  health  bills  last  week  by  over- 
whelming majorities. 

But  this  administration  has  done  more 
than  just  oppose  the  passage  of  new 
health  legislation.  The  President  has  set 
unprecedented  records  by  vetoing  two  of 
the    last    three    health    appropriations 
bills — appropriations  for  all  the  existing 
health  programs.  Richard  Nixon's  latest 
veto  message  accused  the  Congress  of 
fiscal  irresponsibUity.  Yet  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  which  is  irre- 
sponsible. His  budget  would  not  allow  the 
maternal  and  child  health  service  to  pro- 
vide care  for  one  additional  mother  or 
child;  would  not  permit  one  new  compre- 
hensive neighborhood  health  center  to  be 
opened;  would  continue  services  to  only 
2' 2   percent   of   the  mentally   retarded 
children  in  this  country. 

Is  ills  really  the  kind  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility  the   American   people   want?  I 
think  not.  I  think  the  people  recognize 
that  this  veto,  like  its  predecessor,  rep- 
resents a  desperate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  president  to  pay  for  the  enormous 
costs  of  his  tragic  bombing  policy  in 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  this  Nation  is 
prepared  to  pay  for  bombs  with  the  dol- 
lars needed  to  assure  the  health  of  their 
children.  I  do  not  believe  the  Nation's 
children,    the    mentally    retarded,    the 
poor,  the  old  end  the  sick  ought  to  pay 
for  the  bombing  of  Vietnam.  It  is  more 
than  the  Nation's  spirit  that  has  been 
drained  by  the  continuation  of  this  war. 
We  in  the  Senate  will  continue  to  try 
our  best  to  reorder  this  Nation's  prior- 
ities. We  will  continue  to  pass  health 
legislation  with  or  without  administra- 


tion support,  and  we  will  continue  to 
appropriate  whatever  fimds  are  neces- 
sary to  solve  the  health  care  crisis.  We 
have  no  alternative.  No  one  else  is  look- 
ing after  the  health  interests  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  health  field,  as  in 
so  many  other  fields,  this  administra- 
tion's programs  favor  the  strong  over  the 
weak,  big  business  and  organized  medl- 
cme  over  the  individual  citizen.  The 
President's  health  program  Is  little  more 
than  a  windfall  for  the  insurance  indus- 
try. The  President  would  provide  a 
patchwork  of  new  insm-ance  coverages 
for  selected  groups  of  Americans.  It  is  a 
program  which  totally  excludes  one  out 
of  five  Americans.  But  his  program  Ig- 
nores the  necessity  to  increase  our 
capacity  to  provide  care;  it  Ignores  the 
urgent  need  to  establish  quality  control 
mechanisms  in  our  health  care  system; 
it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  same  bank- 
rupt institutions  that  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  payment  of  benefits  today  would 
have  an  added  burden  placed  upon  them 
by  this  program.  Instead  of  providing  an 
Incentive  for  doctors  to  practice  in  rural 
and  Inner-city  areas.  President  Nixon's 
program  would  start  a  gold  rush  of  in- 
surers into  these  areas. 

I  say  the  health  Insurance  industry 
has    been    a    catsistrophic    failure    in 
America.  I  say  the  average  citizen  should 
not  have  to  mortgage  his  future  because 
he  did  not  read  the  fine  print  in  his 
Insurance  poUcy.  I  believe  that  the  $14 
million   insurance   companies   paid   out 
in    1970    to    hospitals    and    physicians 
could  have  been  better  spent;  it  could 
have  been  used  as  leverage  to  change 
the  system,  to  develop  quality  standards, 
to  provide  incentives  to  develop  new  and 
better  ways  to  deliver  health  care.  Mr. 
President,  the  health  of  our  people  is  far 
more  important  than  the  health  of  the 
insurance  industry.  That  is  why  I  have 
proposed  a  system  of  national  health 
security:  to  help  reorder  our  priorities. 
I  want  hospitals  to  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  patient's  illness,  not  with 
the  status  of  his  Insurance  coverage.  I 
want  every   parent  in  this   country  to 
know  that  his  child  can  get  whatever 
health    services    he    needs — no    father 
ought  to  ask  himself  if  his  sick  child  can 
get  by  without  seeing  a  doctor  because  of 
the  expense  involved. 

With  Richard  Nixon's  record  of  sup- 
port of,  and  faith  in,  the  bankrupt  in- 
surance industry,  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  Price  Commission  has  allowed  insur- 
ance company  price  increases  of  up  to  55 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  when  Richard  Nixon 
took  ofBce,  he  asked  to  be  judged  by 
deeds,  not  words.  Here  are  some  of  his 
deeds  in  the  health  field: 

First,  the  first  Nixon  budget  cut  medi- 
cal research  by  20  percent  and  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  19  research  centers. 

Second,  he  closed  a  proposed  measles 
vaccination  program  in  spite  of  predic- 
tions of  a  serious  recurrance  in  1972- 
73.  The  last  epidemic  of  rubella  resulted 
in  more  than  25,000  deaf  children. 
Third,  he  vetoed  two  of  the  last  three 


health   appropriations   bills.   That   veto 
said,  in  effect: 

That  $8  million  additional  dollars  was 
too  much  to  spend  on  a  program  to  con- 
trol the  diseases  that  accoimt  for  half  of 
all  the  deaths  in  this  country— heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke; 

That  $3  minion  additional  dollars  was 
too  much  to  spend  for  vaccination  pro- 
grams in  spite  of  their  proven  effective- 
ness; 

That  $S5  million  additional  dollars  was 
too  much  to  spend  to  control  the  diseases 
affecting  the  working  men  and  women  of 
this  country — the  occupational  hazards 
like  the  dreaded  bUwjk  lung  disease; 

TtaX  $4«  million  additional  doUars  was 
too  much  to  spend  to  look  after  the 
health  needs  of  new  Infants  and  their 
mothers,  as  well  as  the  riderly. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sorry  record, 
indeed.  Perhaps  if  all  the  sick  in  this 
country  could  band  together  and  con- 
tribute to  his  campaign,  Mr.  Nlxcm  would 
take  their  problems  more  seriously.  But 
pregnant  women  children,  the  elderly 
the  retarded,  millions  of  middle-income 
working  Americans,  and  the  poor,  have 
no  Dita  Beard  to  lobby  on  their  behalf 
and  they  cannot  expect  the  same  favors 
as  granted  to  TYT. 

Dr.  Stanley  YoUee,  a  former  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  and  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  a  vet- 
eran of  30  years  Government  Service  to 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations, accused  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, at  the  time  of  his  resignation, 
of  a  "lack  of  commitment  to  supporting 
mental  health  services  for  children;  cur- 
tailment of  research  support  and  mental 
health  professionals;  substituticMi  of 
rhetoric  for  monetary  support  in  Federal 
drug  abuse  and  alcohol  control  programs, 
and  the  Introduction  of  partisan,  poU- 
tlcal  consideration  to  the  appointment  of 
individuals  to  scientific  positions." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  are 
not  deceived  by  Mr.  Nixon's  rhetoric. 
They  will  judge  by  what  they  see  and 
experience — and  what  they  see  and  ex- 
perience are  rising  doctor  bills,  rising 
hospital  bills,  inadequate  insurance 
coverage,  epidemics  of  venereal  disease,  a 
proliferation  of  drug  abuse,  and  a  bank- 
rupt administration,  unable  or  unwilUng 
to  meet  these  problems.  They  will  see  all 
these  things  and  then  they  will  Judge 
and  their  Judgment  will  be  that  by  his 
own  standards.  Mr.  Nixon's  health  pro- 
gram is  a  dismal  f  ailiu-e. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  brief  time  that  Is 
remaining  I  would  like  to  go  over  some 
of  the  statements  that  were  mswie  by  the 
President  In  his  1971  health  message  to 
Congress,  and  to  compare  those  state- 
ments with  his  actions  in  the  health 
field. 

In  the  health  message  of  1971  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

We  must  reafflrm.  and  expand  the  Fed- 
eral Commitment  to  biomedical  reoearch.. 

The  facts  are  that  this  administra- 
tion, in  Its  first  year  in  ofSce  cut  medi- 
cal research  by  20  percent,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  closing  of  19  research  cen- 
ters. 


President  Nixon  said : 

I  am  announcing  today  a  comprebenBlve 
national  healtb  inaurance  program  to  pro- 
vide adequate  bealtb  Inaurance  toe  th« 
American  people. 

The  fact  is.  that  a  careful  review  of 
his  health  insurance  proposal  reveals 
that  It  excludes  1  out  of  every  5  Ameri- 
cans. If  a  person  is  married  and  poor  but 
does  not  have  children,  he  is  excluded 
from  the  program. 

President  Nixon  said : 

We  must  Immediately  cut  down  on  Mm 
14.000  deaths  and  more  than  2  million  dis- 
abling Injiirles  which  result  each  year  from 
occupational   lUneeaes   and   accidents. 

We  passed  legislation  to  permit  thou- 
sands of  new  Inspectors  to  be  placed  In 
the  miiLs  and  factories  of  this  country, 
and  only  400  of  them  are  there  now.  We 
can  afford  to  have  150,000  men  In  South- 
east Asia  to  look  after  the  security  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  but  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  put  the  required  number  of  men 
in  the  plants  of  this  coimtry  to  look  after 
the  health  and  safets'  of  this  Nation's 
workers  who  toll  in  our  plants  and  fac- 
tories. In  addition,  the  appropriations 
bill  vetoed  by  the  President  contained 
$35  million  earmarked  for  diseases  af- 
fecting workers.  Including  the  dreaded 
black  lung  disease. 

President  Nixon  said : 

When  we  tali  about  health  programs  we 
should  not  forget  our  efforts  to  protect  the 
Nation's  food  and  drug  supply. 

The  fact  Is  the  administration  just 
recently  opposed  the  banning  of  the 
known  cancer -causing  substances,  DES, 
from  the  Nation's  food  supply.  What 
kind  of  protection  is  that? 

The  President's  health  message  went 
on: 

Barriers  to  development  of  HMO's  Include 
archaic  state  laws  which  prohibit  or  ilmtt 
the  group  practice  of  medicine  in  22  states. 

Yet,  on  Atigust  14  the  administration 
changed  its  view  and  opposed  the  pre- 
emption of  restrictive  State  laws.  The 
department  spokesman  said,  "Concep- 
tually, the  new  policy  position  is  a  ma- 
jor retreat." 

So  in  his  health  message  he  pledged 
to  do  something  about  restrictive  health 
laws,  but  on  August  14,  he  backed  away 
from  that  commitment. 

Quoting  again  from  the  1971  health 
message : 

The  Federal  Govt,  should  supplement  these 
efforts  by  supporting  out  patients  clinics  In 
areas  which  stUl  are  underserved.  These  units 
can  build  on  the  experience  of  the  Nelgb- 
borhood  Health  Centers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  would  not  allow  one  addi- 
tional neighborhood  health  center  to  be 
opened.  These  facilities  reach  out  into 
the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban  areas  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  services. 
On  the  one  hand  the  President  sadd 
these  are  the  kinds  of  facilities  that 
should  be  used  as  nKxlels  for  the  delivery 
of  health  care,  but  on  the  other  hand  his 
proposed  budget  would  allow  no  new  cen- 
ters to  be  built  in  spite  of  the  need  for 
them  in  this  coimtry. 
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Mr.  President,  you  find  these  contra- 
dictions throughout.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  President's  message  on 
health,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  ap- 
propriations to  implement  that  message 
an  entirely  different  song  is  sxmg.  No  one 
knows  that  better  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Quoting  agcdn  from  the  health  mes- 
sage: 

It  Is  Important  that  we  produce  more 
health  profeaBlonaU  and  that  w«  educate 
more  of  them  to  perform  critically  needed 
services. 

But  once  again  the  administration's 
actions  were  contradictory.  The  Presi- 
dent vetoed  legislation  to  provide  more 
family  doctors  for  this  Nation.  That  was 
in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  and  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  my  mind,  the 

false  sense  of  priorities  involved 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 

Washington.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  yields  1  minute  of 
his  time  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  priorities  are 
misplaced.  The  point  Is  that  even  if  these 
figures  could  be  disputed.  I  know,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  California  know,  we  are 
meeting  only  about  one-third  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  people.  There  is  no  argument 
when  there  is  an  overkill  of  defense  weap- 
ons, but  there  is  a  big  argument  when 
there  is  an  underklll  on  the  health  and 
education  needs  of  the  American  people. 
That  Is  the  best  way  I  can  describe  it — an 
overkill  on  one  side  and  an  underkill  on 
the  other.  I  would  say  we  are  not  meeting 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  needs  of  the 
people,  after  listening  to  all  the  witnesses 
and  all  the  testimony,  in  the  field  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  President  said  the  vetoed  bill  pro- 
vided an  additional  $2.1  billion  for 
HEW— what  was  the  final  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  final  figure  was 
$30.5  billion.  I  will  put  the  figures  in  the 
Rmcord. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  vetoed  bill  was 
$2.1  billion  over  his  request.  Yet  we  are 
exporting  over  $5  billion  in  militar>- 
equipment  a  year.  This  was  $2.1  billion 
over  the  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  choked  on  this 
$2.1  billion  dovm  there  at  the  same  time 
we  are  talking  here  about  a  bill  on  for- 
eign aid  which  provides  for  more  than 
that  amount — which  may  be  needed,  too. 
I  do  not  object  to  that,  but  they  do  not 
choke  on  the  fact  that — the  figures  are 
a  little  eli]sive,  depending  on  whom  one 
believes  down  there — we  spend  at  least 
$1  billion  a  month,  not  a  year,  but  a 
month,  chasing  little  people  in  black  pa- 
jamas all  over  Southeast  Asia.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  priorities. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  we  will  have  a 


chance  to  talk  a  little  more  about  that 
later. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  yielding. 


ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 
nized for  14  minutes,  having  yielded  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION'S  FAIL- 
URE TO  PROVIDE  FOR  VETERANS 
MEDICAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Masssuihu- 
setts  <Mr.  Kinkedy)  has  clearly  articu- 
lated the  critical  state  of  federally  sup- 
ported health  programs— a  subject  he 
knows  so  thoroughly  and  feels  so  deeply, 
like  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
MAGNUSON),  by  his  comments,  has 
brought  his  very  great  expertise  and 
compassion  to  bear,  also,  on  this  most 
vital  subject. 

I  rise  to  address  the  critical  state  of 
one  component  of  the  Nation's  health 
system — the  Veterans'  Administration 
system  of  hospitals  and  clinics — and  the 
Nixon  administration's  resistance  to 
building  up  this  system  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing pressures  placed  upon  it  by  the 
growing  numbers  of  veterans  from  pre- 
vious conflicts  now  needing  medical  care, 
and  the  large  numbers  of  veterans  from 
the  present  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  re- 
quiring intensive  hospital  care  or  re- 
habUitation. 

When  we  discuss  health  programs  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion in  meeting  national  needs,  we  must 
not  overlook  one  of  the  major  national 
resources  in  health  care — the  Veterans' 
Administration  system  of  hospitals  and 
clinics. 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  167 
hospitals  and  202  clinics  have  been  at- 
tempting to  provide  quality  care  to  the 
Nation's  veterans  under  extremely  diffi- 
cult conditions.  These  difficult  condi- 
tions have  been  created  primarily  by  the 
budgetarj'  restrictions  and  personnel 
ceilings  mandated  by  the  administration. 

The  first  hint  of  the  disastrous  policies 
which  this  administration  would  follow 
was  dropped  in  1969  when  the  admin- 
istration recommended  a  reduction  in 
the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  request  of  the 
Jolinson  administration  of  some  $70  mil- 
lion. This  cut  would  have  meant  a  re- 
duction of  3,600  in  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel helping  disabled  veterans  in  VA 
hospitals. 

Congress  met  this  shortage  by  appro- 
priating a  substantially  increased  amount 
over  the  President's  request,  and  by 
adopting  a  supplemental  appropriation 
which  brought  total  bucket  authority  for 
medical  programs  up  to  $1.6  billion  in 
that  year. 

The  next  year,  fiscal  year  1971,  follow- 
ing this  positive  action  by  Congress,  the 
administration  proposed  a  budget  for  VA 
medical  care  of  $1.7  billion,  trumpeted 
as  a  record  amount  for  this  purpose. 
However,  investigation  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  I  then 


chaired,  and  a  very  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  budget,  indicated  that  actually,  it  was 
at  best  a  standstill  budget.  And  that  it 
was  indeed  a  regressive  one. 

This  proposed  administration  figure 
was  still  $50  million  below  the  level  esti- 
mated as  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1971,  a 
full  year  previously,  by  the  VA's  own 
medical  experts.  Since  the  time  those 
estimates  had  been  put  together,  the 
demands  for  care  and  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing it  had  inflated  beyond  all  expectation. 
Congressional  action  resulted  in  a  final 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971  of  over 
$1.9  billion. 

Again  in  fiscal  year  1972,  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  requests  were  seriously 
below  need.  The  fiscal  yeax  1972  request 
for  the  medical  care  item,  although  nom- 
inally $124.7  million  more  than  appro- 
priated for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  was 
in  no  way  a  step  ahead.  About  half  of  the 
proposed  increase  would  have  been  eaten 
up  by  inflation  on  fixed  charges  on  capi- 
tal items,  such  as  utility  charges.  Half 
of  the  remaining  $60  million  or  so  in  the 
President's  request  would  have  been 
largely  eroded  by  realization  of  a  higher 
average  salary  p)er  employee  than  had 
been  budgeted. 

Congress  again  met  the  issue  squarely 
and  enacted  an  increase  of  more  than 
$200  miUion,  enabling  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  level  of  care  to  the 
Nation's  veterans  for   1  more  year. 

By  fiscal  year  1973,  as  a  resiilt  of  con- 
gressional initiatives  and  over  the  ad- 
ministration's stanch  protests,  some  $376 
million  had  been  added  over  this  ad- 
ministration's requests  for  medical  care 
for  veterans. 

With  the  funds  included  in  this  years' 
1973  appropriation,  the  amount  added 
is  now  over  $450  miUion — almost  a  half 
billion  dollars — and  this  effort  could 
culminate  by  the  end  of  1973  in  an  in- 
crease of  about  20,000  health  care  work- 
ers in  VA  medical  facilities  since  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Had  the  administration  been  success- 
ful in  maintaining  its  limited  recom- 
mended level  of  fimding,  this  increase 
in  personnel  would  have  been  impossible. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  principal 
deficiency  in  VA  hospitals  had  been  a 
gross  lack  of  staff  prior  to  congressional 
efforts  to  increase  staffing.  This  inade- 
quacy had  come  at  a  time  when  the  VA 
was  trying  to  activate  some  150  badly 
needed  specialized  medical  services — 
•such  as  intensive  care  units,  coronary 
care  units,  open  heart  surgery  vinits, 
pulmonary  ftmction  units,  and  more 
spinal  cord  injury  centers — all  of  which 
require  intensive  staffing,  which  drsiins 
off  staff  available  for  the  core  hospital 
The  VA  hospitals  had  an  overall  staff- 
to-patient  ratio  of  less  than  1.5  to  1,  as 
compared  to  staffing  ratios  of  about  2.7 
to  1  for  commimity  hospitals. 

This  serious  deficiency  in  staff-to- 
patient  ratios  was  all  the  more  alarming 
when  more  and  more  of  the  VA  pa- 
tient population  included  veterans  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  conflict. 

This  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  with  rela- 
tionship to  the  wounds  suffered  by  the 
men  serving  there,  is  totally  different 
from  any  other  war  we  have  fought. 
New,  modern  destructive  devices  range 
from   high  caliber  rifiee   which   inflict 
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shattering  wounds  to  light  caliber  weap- 
ons and  new  types  of  mines  and  other 
traps  used  in  close  combat  and  guer- 
rilla warfare.  These  new  weapons  are 
creating  wounds  that  are  unprecedented 
in  their  destructive  and  crippling  na- 
ture. 

At  the  ssmae  time,  now.  with  heUcop- 
ters  to  lift  fallen  men  from  battle  the 
moment  they  have  fallen,  and  fly  them 
in  a  matter  of  minutes  to  field  hospitals, 
these  men  receive  medical  care  far  ear- 
lier, after  they  are  woimded,  than  in 
prior  wars.  And  they  receive  better  care, 
due  to  new  medical  advances  and  won- 
der drugs  which  were  not  available  be- 
fore. 

For  these  reasons,  more  badly  woimded 
men — 10  percent  more — are  surviving 
this  war  than  ever  before  in  the  history- 
of  any  war  we  have  fought. 

These  courageous  men  require  Inten- 
sive care,  creating  a  greater  demand  for 
staff  and  specialized  equipment. 

And  it  was  in  the  face  of  this  demand 
and  the  existing  low  levels  of  staffing  in 
1970,  1971  and  1972  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration consistently  fought  our  ef- 
forts to  provide  funds  to  live  up  to  our 
obligation  to  our  wounded  and  disabled 
veterans. 

The  slow  but  steady  growth  in  the 
numbers  of  personnel  in  VA  hospitals  is 
a  step  ahead,  but  still  not  fully  adequate 
in  relation  to  the  need.  Neverthriess. 
these  steps  would  not  have  been  taken 
without  the  ccKisistent  support  provided 
by  the  congressional  leaders  in  the  House 
and  Senate  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
Veterans'  Administration  budget  and 
program.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
bring  this  body's  attention  to  the  out- 
standing leadersliip  provided  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  in  gaining  Increased  ap- 
propriations for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration e€ich  year  of  the  last  four,  and  in 
t>eing  consistently  agreeable  to  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  made  for 
greater,  funding  for  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram. Support  for  the  hecLlth  needs  of 
veterans  has  been  supported  in  Congress 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  Re- 
publican Senators  and  Representatives 
have  been  just  as  vmwilling  as  their 
Democratic  colleagues  to  follow  the  non- 
leadership  of  President  Nixon. 

The  growth  of  the  VA  medical  care  sys- 
tem in  the  last  3  years  has  been  ac- 
complished only  by  continual  diligence 
and  persistoice  on  the  part  of  Ccmgress. 
The  administration  tried  to  stifle  Con- 
gressional funding  efforts  by  bureau- 
cratic contrtrfs:  By  issuing  directives 
limiting  the  average  daily  census  allewed 
in  VA  hospitals,  and  ordering  a  rollback 
in  the  average  grades  of  General  Sched- 
ule employees  of  the  VA. 

DAILY    CENSUS    CUTBACK 

In  1971  OMB  ordered  a  reduction  in 
the  average  daily  patient  census  of  over 
5,000  veterans.  At  that  time.  I  agreed 
philosophically  with  the  VA  objection  to 
the  census  minimum  that  such  a  require- 
ment might  run  counter  to  sound  medical 
judgment.  Indeed  I  firmly  believe  the  ad- 
mission or  discharge  of  a  patient  to  a 
VA  hospital  is  properlv  left  to  a  physi- 
cian's professional  judgment. 


But  that  same  principle  supported.  In- 
deed demanded,  we  set  a  census  mini- 
mum in  the  law  to  prevent  the  census 
cutback  ordered  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

For  it  was  in  order  to  save  money  and 
cut  back  the  VA  that  the  OMB  arbi- 
trarily required  thLs  rollback  to  79.000 
from  a  cumulative  projected  census  of 
about  84,500  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

No  medical  judgment  was  ever  in- 
volved in  this  OMB  decision. 

Quite  the  opposite. 

OMB'fi  effort  was  totally  contrary  to 
medical  judgment. 

When,  during  fiscal  year  1971,  physi- 
cians were  left  to  decide  how  best  to 
handle  admis.sions'and  discharges  of  sick 
veterans,  the  VA  cumulative  average 
daily  census  through  April  1971  was  run- 
ning at  84.647 — far  above  the  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  estimate  of  83.000. 

During  that  period,  the  VA  was  ex- 
periencing an  almost  unprecedented  level 
of  demand,  as  evidenced  by  record  high 
monthly  hospital  applications  and  ac- 
tual admissions  fnd  the  highest  waiting 
list  for  domestic  VA  hospitals  in  4  years. 
That  is  why  the  VA  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  submission  to  the  OMB  was 
premised  on  an  average  daily  census  of 
84.371,  not  79,000. 

And  that  is  why  a  mlnimimi  census 
icquirement.  ,=uch  as  the  Congress  in- 
serted in  the  approprla*lon.'3  act  was — 
quite  regrettably — absolutelv  necessary. 

Otherwise,  this  census  cutback  would 
have  been  implemented  by  closing  beds 
and  wards. 

EITECT  OF  ATXaAOB  GS  GHASI  ROLLBACK 

Mr.  President,  another  OMB  effort  to 
frustrate  the  effectiveness  of  congres- 
sional initiatives  was  implementation  of 
an  OMB  bulletin  which  directed  the  VA 
to  achieve  an  average  grade  reduction 
of  general-schedule  employees  by  Jan- 
uary 10  of  a  grade  by  June  30, 1972.  This 
was  followed  by  OMB  Bulletin  No.  72-5 
directing  fixed  reductions  in  full  time 
personnel  smd  total  employment  ceil- 
ings. On  the  latter,  the  VA  was,  by  and 
large,  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but 
the  effect  of  the  grade  rollback  require- 
ment was  alarmingly  eroding  the  qual- 
ity of  patient  care. 

The  present  rollback  has  already 
caused  unacceptable  chaos  and  damaged 
morale.  It  artrttrarlly  forced  the  hiring 
of  untrained  personnel  at  lower  OS 
levels  when  trained  professionala  and 
technicians  were  available  to  hire.  It 
caused  tumover — requiring  new  training 
costs  and  patient  care  disruption  for 
replacements — or  resentment  among 
those  denied  long  overdue  promotlonB. 
It  resulted  in  serious  depression  of  ad- 
vancement opportunities  for  the  lower - 
paid  patient  care  personnel,  especially 
trainees  promised  upgrading  opportuni- 
ties in  good  faith  when  hired.  It  lead  to 
wholesale  abuse  of  civil  service  job  clas- 
sification standards  and  temporary  ap- 
pointments  and  promotions. 

It  widened  the  disparity  between  OS 
and  the  wage  board  grades — ^the  latter 
not  hicluded  in  the  OMB  bulletin.  It 
placed  restricticHis  on  flUlxtg  openings  at 
high  levels  for  assistants  and  deputies. 
If   eliminated   the   policy  of   assigning 


tasks  from  title  38 — excepted  positions 
to  OS  positiaDS.  And  finally,  it  resulted 
in  the  overall  slowing  down  In  the  flfflng 
of  positions  while  the  impact  on  the 
grade  level  is  calculated  and  replace- 
ments sure  sought  at  far  lower  <3^  gnutee 
with  lower  commoisurate  skills  than  the 
IndividOBl  being  replaced. 

This  is  a  bleak  picture  for  the  veteran 
patient  who  finds  himself  in  the  care  of 
more  and  more  unskilled  trainees  rather 
than  experienced  health  eare  workers 
and  who  has  to  remain  in  the  hospital 
extra  days  while  waiting  longer  for  X- 
ray  and  laboratory  results. 

Yet  this  was  the  administration's  ap- 
proach, and  again,  the  only  hope  for  the 
veterans  was  in  action  by  the  congres- 
sional appropriations  committees'  direct- 
ing that  this  circular  not  be  implemented 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Is  this  administration's  penny-pinch- 
ing, short-sighted  approach  what  the 
people  of  the  United  States  want  for 
their  veterans?  I  say  "No." 

I  say  they  want  them  to  have  the 
finest  level  of  medical  care  possible — the 
level  of  care  which  the  dedicated  per- 
sonnel of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  are  fully  capable  of  giving  if 
they  are  provided  with  the  supporting 
personnel  and  the  necessary  equipment, 
medicines,  and  phvsical  facilities  to  do  so. 

They  iiave  been  hindered  in  these  ef- 
forts by  arbitrary  and  heartless  decisions 
by  this  administration.  Congress  has 
tried  in  everj'  way  possible  to  insure 
they  have  the  funds,  equipment,  medi- 
cines, and  facilities  necessary  to  provide 
the  first-quality,  compassionate  care  oxu- 
nation's  veterans  deserve,  and  which  I 
am  sure  all  Americans  beheve  they  must 
be  provided. 

Congress  can  be  counted  on  to  coti- 
tinue  to  be  vigilant  to  achieve  this  cru- 
cial goal.  We  must  not  let  our  high  obU- 
gation  to  our  Nation's  war  wounded  be 
relegated  to  a  low  priority,  as  this  swl- 
minlstration  has  consistently  sought.  In- 
stead, it  must  be  our  highest  priority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrkll)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Magkij- 
.soi»)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

THE  LABOR-HEW  .APPROPRIATION 
A'TTTO 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
want  to  compliment  the  SenaUMT  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
California  on  their  very  keen  analysis  of 
the  matter  of  priorities  in  this  country. 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  HEW 
veto.  

By  any  measure,  the  Labor-HEW  bill 
is  impressive.  A  $29.6  billion  dollar  meas- 
ure can  be  equally  confusing  and  we  can 
easily  lose  sight  of  what  is  really  at  stake. 

The  Labor-HEW  appropriation  sets 
forth  the  Federal  share,  or  support,  for 
hundreds  of  State  and  local  health  and 
education  programs. 

The  Congress  approved  increases  In  the 
1973  levels  erf  f trading  in  that  vetoed  bill. 
Ttie  Congress  approved  Incresaes  in  those 
State  and  local  health  services  and  edu- 
cation rnrograms  in  very  specific  areas. 
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By  his  veto,  the  President  alaae  de- 
creed that  our  Nation  would  not  increase 
those  services  or  expand  the  coverage  and 
participation  In  those  programs. 

Por  a  moment,  let  me  set  the  record 
straight  and  cite  a  few  examples  of  what 
that  veto  means  in  Just  the  health  field. 
First.  Approximately  150,000  fewer 
school-aged,  hsmdicapped  children  would 
be  served  and  1,500  fewer  teachers  of  the 
handicapped  would  be  trained. 

Second.  Approximately  30,000  crippled 
children  would  not  receive  medical 
services. 

Third.  Six  hundred  fewer  physicians 
would  be  trained  in  the  new  specialty  of 
family  medicine. 

Fourth.  About  10.500  nursing  students 
would  be  turned  away  when  they  seek 
scholarship  aid  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. 

Fifth.  Grants  which  would  produce  an 
additional  560  first- year  places  in  medi- 
cal and  related  schools  would  not  be 
funded  because  the  President's  budget 
requested  zero  for  medical  school  con- 
struction grants — even  though  there  is  a 
conUnuing  shortage  of  50,000  doctors 
right  now. 

Sixth.  Grants  which  would  produce  an 
additional  1.650  flrst-yeeu-  places  in  nurs- 
ing schools  would  not  be  funded  again 
because  the  President's  budget  requested 
zero  for  nursing  school  construction 
grants — even  though  the  shortage  of 
nurses  may  be  even  greater,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  than  the  shortage  of  doc- 
tors. 

Seventh.  Hospitalization  costs  for  mi- 
grant farm  workers  and  their  families 
would  not  be  funded. 

Eighth.  Construction  of  4.000  hospital 
beds  in  eight  public  health  centers  and 
46  new  general  hospital  projects  would 
not  be  fimded  because  the  President's 
budget  requested  zero  for  hospital  con- 
struction grants. 

Ninth.  Construction  of  2.400  beds  in 
about  40  nursing  homes  and  chronic  dis- 
ease projects  would  not  be  fxmded  be- 
cause the  President's  budget  requested 
aero  for  long-term  care  construction 
grants. 

Tenth.  Modernization  of  4.000  hospital 
beds  in  55  Hill-Burton  projects  would  not 
be  funded  because  the  President's  budget 
requested  zero  for  hospital  moderniza- 
tion. 

EHeventh.  Constriction  of  the  experi- 
mental children's  hospital  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  would  be  crippled  by  the  loss  of 
a  special  $12  million  experimental  hospi- 
tal grant  because  the  President's  budget 
requested  zero  for  this  Important  facil- 
ity— which,  when  successfully  proven, 
would  provide  a  model  that  could  be 
replicated  throughout  the  Nation. 

Twelfth.  The  initiation  of  a  "Life 
Plan"  in  the  area  of  kidney  disease  that 
could  result  in  saving  the  lives  of  10,000 
to  20.000  Americans  each  year  who  now 
die  because  of  the  lack  of  life-saving 
kidney  machines  would  not  become  a 
reality. 

Thirteenth.  Twenty-five  new  special- 
ized care  units  for  premature  babies 
would  not  be  established— even  though 
this  new  development  provides  a  prom- 
ising way  of  reducing  infant  toortality. 
Fourteenth.  Additional  research  funds 


for  sudden  infant  death — or  crib  death- 
would  not  be  made  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of   Health. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  cases 
in  which  this  happens,  and  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  it  yet  to  find  out 
just  how  we  can  prevent  it. 

Fifteenth.  Approximately  250  fewer 
doctors  and  nurses  would  be  sent  into 
medically  underserved  areas  of  our 
Nation  where  the  existing  health  man- 
power is  inadequate  or  nonexistent. 
Money  was  provided  for  the  emergency 
Health  Service  Corps,  but  not  enough. 

Sixteenth.  About  225,000  men,  women, 
and  children  who  might  otherwise  be 
helped  in  local  community  mental  health 
centers,  drug-abuse*  treatment  centers, 
alcoholic  treatment  centers,  and  through 
the  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
will  not  be  able  to  receive  such  assistance. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on.  This  is 
just  a  partial  list  of  the  health  programs 
Involved  in  that  Labor-HEW  bill  that 
wsis  vetoed. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  vital  health 
programs,  important  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, that  will  not  be  expanded  because 
of  that  veto. 

An  overwhelming  majority  in  Congress 
determined  that  these  programs  should 
be  expanded  and  these  health  services 
made  available.  By  his  veto,  the  President 
decreed  otherwise. 

Because  of  that  veto,  those  shortages 
in  health  manpower  will  continue,  those 
additional  health  services  will  not  be 
rendered,  and  much  additional  biomedi- 
cal research  will  not  be  conducted. 

This  is  what  President  Nixon's  veto 
of  the  original  1973  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Act  really  means  in  human 
terms  for  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Let  us  talk  now  about  the  money  ele- 
ment. Chairman  GeTge  Mahon  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  said: 

I  would  hazard  the  prediction  that  the  an- 
nual appropriation  bUU,  for  fiscal  1973  at 
this  seBslon,  will  total  perhaps  S2  to  $3  bil- 
lion leas  than  the  related  appropriation  re- 
quests. 

Nine  regular  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
1973,  plus  the  Disaster  Relief  appropriation 
bill,  making  10  of  the  bills  for  1973  have  al- 
ready been  signed  Into  law.  At  this  moment. 
In  bills  signed  Into  law,  we  are  $322  million 
above  the  President's  budget  requests. 

But.  the  Defense  Appropriation  bill,  which 
is  $4.3  billion  below  tJie  budget,  and  for- 
eign aid.  which  Is  some  $967  below  the  re- 
quests, have  yet  to  reaoh  final  Oongreaslonal 
action. 

Passage  of  these  bills,  at  such  levels  below 
the  President's  requests,  would  leave  us  al- 
most $6  billion  below  hl«  budget. 


Thia  is  where  priorities  come  in,  and  I 
do  not  understand  anyone  with  smy  sense 
of  priorities  who  could  complain  about 
an  increase  in  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  particularly  in  the  health  field, 
when  we  are  going  to  be  $5  billion  below 
the  total  budget. 

As  I  said  earlier  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  this  false  sense  of  pri- 
orities seems  to  be  almost  a  fetish  with 
certain  people  in  this  administration.  We 
can  spend  all  this  money  on  foreign  aid. 
and  1  suppose  some  of  it  should  be  spent. 
We  can  spend  all  this  money  on  Viet- 
nam, about  a  billion  dollMS  a  month,  as 
I  said  before,  chasing  little  people  in 
black  pajamas  all  over  Southeast  Asia. 


Perhaps  that  procedure  meets  with  the 
approval  of  many.  But  when  we  have 
certain  capacities  and  capabilities  in  this 
country  and  when  we  are  going  to  have 
a  budget  that  is  $5  billion  under  the  Pres- 
idents' request  over-aU,  and  inasmuch 
as  Congress  lowered  the  President's 
budget  over  the  last  SVa  years  or  4  years 
some  $12  billion,  I  carmot  see  all  this 
concern  over  an  additicaial  $1.7  billion 
to  meet  the  human  needs  of  this  country. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  was  the  architect  of  the 
emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  to  pro- 
vide medical  personnel  to  imderserved 
areas.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  recalls  that, 
because  he  was  active  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  that  in  the 
1971  health  message  the  President  said; 
We  will  mobilize  a  new  National  Health 
Service  Corps  made  up  of  largely  public 
spirited  young  professionals  In  areas  which 
are  now  plagued  by  critical  manpower 
shortages. 

I  recall — and  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
refresh  my  recollection  if  I  £im  incor- 
rect— that,  first  of  all.  The  President 
never  asked  for  fimds  for  this  program 
the  first  year,  and  then  he  asked  for  in- 
adequate fimds. 

Mr.  MAGNTTSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  delayed  getting 
it  started.  Then  they  opposed  legislation 
extending  the  program  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee. 
Finally,  when  they  sent  some  health  per- 
sonnel into  the  field,  they  sent  them  only 
to  communities  with  a  sound  financial 
base  rather  than  to  the  areas  which  were 
most  underserved.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  law  about  communities  needing  to 
have  the  ability  to  pay  for  these  services 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  program. 

We  realize  that  there  are  about  140 
counties  in  this  coimtry  that  have  no 
physicians  whatever.  This  legislation  was 
Intended  to  send  needed  health  manpow- 
er into  these  underserved  areas.  I  know 
that  this  is  a  program  In  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  particularly  in- 
terested. I  would  like  to  hear  his  views 
on  this. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  a  deep  inter- 
est in  it.  because  I  authored  the  original 
bill,  with  the  help  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  others.  There  are  still 
going  to  be  very  few  of  these  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  their  sense  of  prior- 
ities downtown  was  all  wrong,  because 
we  intended  it  to  go — and  that  Is  the 
legislative  history— in  those  places  that 
needed  it  the  most  and  where,  in  some 
cases,  they  could  not  pay  any  fees  or 
could  pay  just  a  little.  That  rule  has 
been  violated.  There  is  no  question  about 

It- 

They  delayed  the  program  18  montns. 

Now  they  say  we  are  going  into  some 
places,  but  they  cut  the  money  aga^ 
on  that,  and  severely  limited  the  number 
of  doctors,  nurses  and  others  who  can 
serve. 

One  can  pick  up  a  paper  almost  every 
week  in  any  given  area  and  find  how 
happy  the  people  are  in  certain  areas— 
in  the  ghettos  or  in  the  poor  rural  com- 
munities that  finally  have  a  doctor  show 
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UP.  The  Emergency  Health  Service  Corp.  Mr   President   I  ask  ^^JJ  ^  ^^I^^T^I^T.^"^!^*^^ 

are  dedicated  people,  and  they  know  how  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  R.c»aD  some  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^>^^  ^^„ 

to  handle  these  problems.  This  Increase  fact  sheets  with  comparison  on  the  vetoed  ^^  aggregate  four  yean'  requests. 

Is  cut  out  in  this  bill.  bill  and  the  new  House  bill,  for  the  bene-  y^j.  foreign  Aid.  the  President  aaked  for 

This  is  typical  of  the  problems  we  face  fit  of  the  Senate.  $16.1  blUlon,  but  Congress  granted  $13.3  bU- 

u-lth  human  need  programs.  The  Con-  There   being   no   objection,   the   fact  lum— a  savmg  of  $2.0  buiion. 

^p4  over  and  over  again,  tries  to  meet  sheets  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  80.  with  a  combin«i  savings  of  $18.6  bu- 

E  S^JirLS^d  leglslati^  and  Rkcoho.  as  follows:  X^Tt^^T^^^rT^^'^^ 

with    more    adequate    approprtattonfr—  pact  Shmct  ^^^  ^m^on  of  ^hls  total  savings  for  human 

especially  in  the  health  manpower  field.  the  vktosd  box  reaoviroes  needs.  When  all  other  departments 

That  is  the  keystone  of  getting  to  the  conference  Total— with  comparisons  of   government   were    considered   over    the 

problems  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  ,^^^  ^^^  ^^^  budget   (obllgatlonal)    au-  1970-78  period,  another  $14  billion  was  utl- 

In  our  Nation.  thorlty  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommended  llMd  for  such  areas  as  Agriculture  and  In^- 

Mr    KENNEDY.   That  is  one   of   the  by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com-  rlor.  thus  leavmg  an  overall  Mvtags  of  $12.7 

classic  examples  of  the  President  saying  parlsons  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  amount,  the  bUllon  In  the  four-year  period, 

one  thing— that  he  wants  a  Vital  national  1973  budget  esUmate.  and  the  House  and  Ben-  ,j^g     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

health  service  corps,  and  doing  another—  ate  bins  fouows:  st«v«h8oh).  Under  the  prevloiiB  ordw. 

he  actually  vitiated  the  effect  of  the  pro-  New    budget  (obUgational)  the  distinguished  Soiator  from  Connectl- 

gram  and  opposed  its  extension.  f^*?®'""^'      ^^*^^      ^"^  .27  40,  osa  000  cut  (Mr.  Rraicorr)  is  recognized  for  15 

I  recall,  as  the  Senator  from  Washing-  BudKeVeku^'ti^"of"nVw  minutes, 
ton  does,  all  the  publicity  on  the  war  on  ( obiigationai )     authority  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cancer.  The  Senator  will  remember  that  ^^^^  ^^,  19.^3   (mciud-  listened  with  greet  interest  to  the  state- 
legislation  was  initially  developed  by  the  ing  $1,449,310,000  not  con-  ments   just   made   by   the   two   dlstin- 

Senator  from  Texas.  The  Senate  Health        sidered  by  the  House 28.778.633.600  g^ighed    Senators    from   MaasachuaettB 

Subcommittee  held  hearings.  We  acted  on  House  bui,  fiscal  year  1973..    28. «».  179. 600  ^^^  Washington    as  well  as  the  dlstin- 

the     legislation.     The     administi-atlon  senate  bin,  fiscal  ye«  1973.    31- »»*•  »30.  MO  ^^^^  Senator  from  California   (Mr. 

blocked  its  enactinent  until  Uie  President  ^"^^'^^^  a^^^nt  ci,in:  Cranston)  .  and  I  cannot  help  agreeing 

put  in  his  own  program:  and  then  we  had  ^     p^°*^i^°"°*  ''^  with  and  complimenting  them  for  their 

all  the  publicity  about  that  down  at  the  ^^^  budget '  (obligation-  leadership  in  this  very  Important  field 

White  House  as  if  Congress  was  never  ^d  authontv,  fiscal  year  of  health. 

Involved.  Yet  the  vetoed  HEW  appropria-           1973  ". 4-8, 138.  Mi.  500  ^— ^— ^^— 

tion  bUl  contained  $60  million  additional  Budget    estimates    of    new  tsttyom  RAfjTk  Am  vnn.  health 

for  the  war  on  cancer  over  the  Presi-  (obllgationan  authority  THE  NIXON  BAND-MD  FOR  HEALTH 

dent's  proposed  budget.  The  vetoed  bUl  ("     "?«°ded)      fiscal  CARE 

contained  $65  milUon  additional  for  the  „„\!"bm  fls'cLIVe"ar"l97a  ti' gas' 740' 000  ^-  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if.  as 

heart    and    lung    InstltUi*    over    what  se3.   "11?^°^^^  yeS  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said.  "Health  is 

the  President  wanted.  Does  the  Senator            jg^g  '_ -eiB.oii.ooo  our  first  wealth,"  this  Nation  has  become 

not  agree  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  ^^^  j^^  hotjsi:  biix  poorer  in  the  last  4  years  under  the  ad- 
here? The  statements  made  at  the  pen-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  $39  eo3  448.500  ministration  of  Richard  Nixon. 
signing  ceremonies  are  always  glittering,  ^  decrease  of  $935,471,000  from 'the  vetoed  The  promises  of  the  1968  Republican 
but  the  behind  the  scenes  activity  is  al-  ^ui,  and  $«36.8i5,ooo  more  than  the  budget  platform  were  empty  rhetoric.  The  Re- 
ways  quite  different.  request.  In  developing  a  new  measure  to  re-  pubUcans  blamed  the  Democrats  in  1988 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  seems  to  be  pi»c«  the  vetoed  bill,  the  House  started  with  for  rising  health  care  costs.  Yet  in  the 
no  consistency  between  what  they  say  the  ori0nal  1973  reported  House  bin  and  re-  ^j.^^  yggj  alone  of  the  Nixon  suimlnlsta-a- 
and  all  the  publicity  which  people  seem  duced  the  four  largest  increases  over  the  ^^^  hospital  costs  increased  16  percent. 
to  believe  but  then  when  the  budget  '^'^dget  contained  in  that  biu  by  12  vi  per-  doctors  fees  went  up  9  percent,  and  over- 
comes up  they  cut  tiie  things  they  are  «°^  addition,  the  new  House  bUl  includes  all  medical  costs  went  up  at  an  annual 
talkmg  about.  They  ought  to  have  a  j^^j.  jj^^  4^6^^^  considered  by  the  Senate,  rate  of  7.2  percentr— faster  than  all  other 
stereo  machine  with  two  loudspeakers,  bm  not  in  the  House  in  the  original  Hbuse-  consumer  goods  and  services, 
one  for  this  side  and  one  for  the  other  reported  bui.  These  items,  which  are  the  same  in  1968  Candidate  Nixon  pledged  that 
side.  That  might  serve  their  purposes  as  the  budget  request,  are  Work  incentivee.  ^lo  American  should  be  denied  adequate 
better.  Grants  for  Developmentany  Disabled,  Spe-  medical  treatment  and  that  all  Ameri- 
Over  the  last  4  years  the  President  ciai  Benefits  for  Disabled  coal  Miners  and  ^^^  should  have  equal  access  to  the 
has  asked  for  appropriations  for  $95  mil-  corporation  for  PubUc  Broadcasting.  health  care  system.  Yet  the  Nixon 
lion  but  Congress,  sensing  the  true  priori-  The  new  House  bUl.  in  effect,  ignored  the  j^^^  Insurance  bill  provides  a  lower 
ties,  granted  $99  million.  That  is  a  $4  bU-  ^^T ^^a^  an^'t^e'a^^^ts'^^S."^  level  of  services  to  the  poor  than  to  the 
lion  increase  m  4  years.  I  suppose  the  ^  conference  on  the  original  bill.  ncmpoor. 

Pentagon  spills  that  much  money  every                                   in  his  1971  health  message  to  CtHi- 

month,  do  they  not?  They  must.  I  am  conobms  Cuts  Nixon  Bttmot  Rtaumn  by  gress.  President  Nixon  pledged  that  he 

not  complaining  about  Defense  appro-  $ia.7  Beluon  n*  4  Tkabs  would  restructure  the  health  care  ays- 

priations  at  all  but  I  am  complaining  is  it  logical  when,  on  the  one  band,  the  tern  so  that  it  would  be  organised  for 

about  the  sense  of  priorities.  President  claims  spending  for  Health,  Bdu-  efQclency,  Yet  he  opposed  a  bOl  ^rtlich 

They  say  this  is  inflationary.  It  Is  not  caUon  and  Welfare  beyond  hU  own  requert  j  ^^^  25  other  Senators  introduced  tO 

innationary.  It  is  the  reverse.  I  never  la  excessive    reckless  and  inflationary,  but  ^     separate  Department  of  Healtii. 

knew  that  educating  kids  became  infla-  ^"^-  :>ri>™to'^^tan«Tpp.S  i«  This  measie,  which  would  have  stream- 

tionary.  If  we  do  not  educate  them,  then  J^J'^^^tlo^Tr  ^*ve    ''PP"'^"^  *"  lined  the  Federal  healtH  effort  by  bring- 

it  will  be  inflationary,  or  if  we  do  not  g^^^  t^e  Pr«sident  so  obviously  dominates  ing  existing  health  programs  under  one 

give  them  adequate  health  care  they  need  the  headlines,  hardly  allowing  Oongreaslonal  roof  and  paved  the  way  for  Implementa- 

it  will  cost  more  in  the  long  run.  We  had  pieas  to  be  heard,  the  American  public  con-  tion  of  a  comprehensive  health  insurance 

a  good  bill.  celves  the  President  as  a  one-man  taak  foroe  gj^stem    was  Ignored  by  the  NlXOn  ad- 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  everyone  says  trying  to  curb  a  wasteful,  spendthrift  Con-  ministration. 

they  are  all  for  these  things  but  it  is  grw*-^  .v.    .    .v    ,  *v         «.     .    *»,.*  ,*  i.  In  February  of  1971  President  Nixon 

Congress  Which  has  done  the  overwhelm-  thfcS^rtSltti'^u^^tiSn^^c^^  said  to  the  Nation  that: 

Ing  amount  of   work  to  increase  these  p,^identlal   budget   wquests   by   $12.7  Not  only  is  health  more  important  than 

funds.  Many  people  over  on  the  House  ^^^J^  f ^^m  1970  through  1978  economic  wealth.  It  u  also  Its  foundation, 

side  voted  for  the  increases,  and  on  the  j    ^^^^           ^^  President  has  aak«l  for  ,r^^  ^^_  ^^  ^w.  j«__n  1971  budaet 

other  side  of  the  aisle  In  the  Senate.  ,297.1    bUllons   for  Defense,   but   Congress  ^3  Sf  hlS,^  l^Muate  tlSt  iS 

too,  but  then  they  also  voted  to  sustain  wisely  curbed  this  spending  spree  to  $281.6  I!i"?*  ^f"^  ^**^?.fP2^*?!S^i^^ 

the  President's  veto.  That  is  the  height  buuon-a  saving  of  $15.6  bUiion.  S«n»te  Appropriations  .^^mi^tte^was 

of  Inconsistency  in  this  very  important        For  hew,  the  President  asked  for  appro-  forced  to  report  that:     irm  me  "00°° 

field  of  human  needs.  priations  of  $95  buiion  over  4  years,  but  successive  year,  the  Committee  must  ex- 
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press  grave  concern  about  the  apparent 
downgrading  of  health  aa  reflected  by 
the  Budget  request"? 

Why  did  President  Nixon  in  1970  op- 
pose S.  2264  which  authorized  funds  for 
major  programs  of  control  and  vaccina- 
tion for  communicable  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  tetanus,  rubella,  poho, 
veneral  disease,  and  measles? 

Why  did  President  Nixon  in  Decem- 
ber of  1970  pocket-veto  8.  3418,  which 
was  designed  to  increase  the  number  of 
family  physicians? 

Why  was  the  Nixon  1972  budget  re- 
quest for  health  programs  so  miserly  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
called  It  "a  step  backward  for  research 
on  all  diseases  and  disabilities  that  afSict 
man"  and  the  Senate  committee  called 
It  a  lackluster,  pedestrian  document 
that  does  not  rise  to  the  readily  Identi- 
fiable opportunities  for  pressing  the  fight 
against  disease  and  disability. 

Why  did  Nixon  veto  critical  appropria- 
tions for  HEW  health  programs  for  both 
fiscal  1970  and  1973? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is 
clear.  The  President  wants  to  take  politi- 
cal credit  for  health  care  legislation  but 
he  does  not  want  to  provide  fxmds  to 
meet  America's  health  care  needs.  The 
administration  has  consistently  proposed 
health  leglslaUon  less  extensive  In  scope 
than  Congress  has  passed.  Yet  it  con- 
tinually attempts  to  take  the  credit  for 
more  comprehensive  bills  that  pass  Con- 
gress. 

The  1972  GOP  platform  takes  credit 
for  the  most  comprehensive  health  man- 
power legislation  ever  enacted.  Yet  the 
President's  budget  request  was  far  below 
the  congressional  authorization.  The 
platform  proudly  boasts  of  Its  innova- 
tive experiments  such  as  health  main- 
tenance organizations.  Yet  the  compre- 
hensive HMO  legislation  developed  by 
the  Health  Subcommittee  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kinnkdy)  has 
been  bottled  up  In  committee  by  ad- 
ministration opposition. 

The  Republican  administration  takes 
credit  for  legislation  dealing  with  can- 
cer, sickle-cell  anemia,  heart,  blood  ves- 
sels, lungs  and  kidneys,  and  maital  re- 
tardation. Yet  In  each  case  It  was  due 
to  Democratic  initiative,  leadership  and 
follow -through  against  Republican  op- 
position that  these  bills  were  enacted  Into 

law. 

In  the  medicare  area,  the  administra- 
tion has  quietly  obstructed  efforts  to 
expand  and  Improve  the  program.  The 
Finance  Committee  recently  approved  a 
provision  under  which  the  costs  of  drugs 
would  be  assured  by  the  medicare  pro- 
gram instead  of  by  the  senior  citizens. 
The  administration  opposed  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  administration  also  approved  of 
changes  in  the  medicare  program  which 
would  increase  the  health  cost  burden  on 
the  senior  citizen.  Under  present  medi- 
care law  the  patient  does  not  have  to  pay 
a  coinsurance  or  daily  hospital  charge 
until  he  has  been  in  the  hospital  for  60 
days.  H.R.  1  begins  this  coinsurance  at 
the  31st  day.  The  administration,  in 
testimony  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
callously  characterized  this  change  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Throughout 


consideration  of  H.R.  1  the  administra- 
tion has  opposed  constructive  changes  to 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  program. 

Structuring  the  American  medical  sys- 
tem to  make  it  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  consumers  as  well  as  doctors,  hos- 
pitals and  insurance  corapanles  is  a  lont; 
term  project.  It  carmot  be  done  over- 
night. But  the  President's  haphazard  and 
neglectful  approsuih  to  meeting  Amer- 
ica's health  care  needs  does  not  even 
begin  to  shape  a  future  in  which  good 
health  care  can  be  readily  available  to 
all  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  American  people — health 
care — is  being  neglected.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why.  in  the  face  of  this 
record,  the  American  public  is  not  aware 
of  accomplishments  of  the  92d  Congress 
under  Democratic  leadership  in  spite 
of  the  failure  of  the  President  to  bring 
forth  the  necessary  leadership  in  this 
most  Important  field  of  health. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  legislation 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington.  He 
was  the  original  sponsor  of  that  bill.  I 
think  that  the  Senate  would  be  enor- 
mously Interested  In  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  especially 
since  he  has  been  a  very  distinguished 
Secretary  of  HEW  In  the  past.  When  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  points  out  de- 
ficiencies in  the  administration's  health 
policies.  It  carries  much  greater  weight 
than  when  other  Senators  point  them 
out. 

I  can  remember — and  I  would  be  in- 
terested In  the  reaction  and  response  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  this 
matter— when  the  Carnegie  Commission 
report  on  the  plight  of  the  Nation's  med- 
ical schools  came  out.  It  showed  that 
some  of  our  most  outstanding  medical 
schools  were  working  under  tremendous 
economic  burdens.  Johns  Hopkins,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  finest  medical  schools  In 
the  country,  had  been  forced  to  expend 
capltaJ  from  Its  endowment,  and  was 
perilously  close  to  having  to  close 
down. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  made  im- 
portant recommendations  And  even- 
tually we  provided  good  legislation.  The 
legislation  was  funded.  The  Congress 
provided  funds  above  what  the  President 
requested.  And  then  we  found  out  this 
year  there  were  22  medical  schools  get- 
ting less  money  than  they  were  under 
the  old  formula. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  again  we 
have  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion making  statements  and  comments 
about  how  they  are  advancing  new  ideas 
with  respect  to  helping  out  the  medical 
schocjs,  and  putting  their  tag  on  various 
pieces  of  legislation  and  getting  credit 
for  that  legislation,  but  not  meeting  the 
problems  at  all.  The  medical  schools  are 
experiencing  a  serioiis  financial  crisis; 
and  the  Nation  has  a  serious  shortage  of 
health  manpower.  There  are  thousands 
of  young  people  who  would  like  to  go  to 


medical  schools  in  this  country  but  who 
cannot  gain  admission  because  of  a  lack 
of  positions.  And  yet  we  Import  thousands 
of  graduates  from  medical  schools  of 
other  countries.  The  administration  has 
not  begun  to  solve  this  crisis. 

I  wonder  if  this  kind  of  situation  Is 
not  distressing  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  does  the  Senator  not  won- 
der how  we  can  ever  begin  to  meet  our 
health  crisis  when  we  have  this  serious 
manpower  shortage  and  an  underfund- 
Ing  of  health  manpower  programs? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
only  distressing.  It  is  a  question  of  what 
to  do  to  meet  the  critical  health  care 
needs  of  16  million  people.  Every  segment 
of  American  society  has  these  needs- 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  northern 
and  southern. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  the  leader  of  this  fight  in  the  Con- 
gress and  In  the  coimtry.  In  reviewing 
the  Senator's  accomplishments,  I  consid- 
er It  ironic  that  the  administration  has 
opposed  the  last  11  pieces  of  health  leg- 
islation considered  by  the  Senator's 
Health  Subcommittee. 

If  I  may  go  over  and  catalog  some 
of  these  with  the  Senator :  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  administration  opposed  the 
Senator's  proposal  for  improving  the 
medicallibraries? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. One  of  the  great  medical  libraries 
here  is  the  Lister  Hill  Medical  Library. 
They  have  a  marvelous  program  for  ex- 
panding medical  libraries  all  over  the 
country  to  keep  them  up  to  date  with  the 
advances  in  biomedical  research.  But 
the  administration  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion. ^    .  , 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Did  not  the  adminis- 
tration oppose  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  provide  doctors  to  doctorless  coun- 
ties? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. When  that  legislation  passed  3 
years  ago,  the  President  never  requested 
the  funding  for  it.  Then  there  was  In- 
adequate funding.  Then,  when  they 
finally  started  to  send  the  doctors  out. 
they  sent  them  to  the  richer  counties 
rather  than  to  the  poorer  counties  and 
violated  very  clearly  the  mandate  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  did  they  not  also 
oppose  the  provision  for  appropriating 
more  money  for  hospital  construction? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  President's  budget  contained 
not  1  cent  for  new  medical  school  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  the  administra- 
tion &]po  opposed  the  ban  on  cancer 
causing  substances  in  the  food  supply 
Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  again 
correct.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  has 
taken  action  on  this  matter.  However 
we  had  absolutely  no  kind  of  support 
from  the  administration  in  the  ban- 
ning of  DES. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  What  happened  to 
the  Senator's  proposal  to  strengthen  and 
expand  community  health  mental  cen- 
ters in  this  Nation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ttie  administration 
was  opposed  to  it  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  this  program. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Preeldentk  what 
about  the  proeram  to  expand  tbe  oosBr 
municable  dlBeeses  prognune  wtaleb  are 
so  important  to  every  child  and  adult  In 

this  coimtry?  ^__  ^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  admlnlHteattoa 
again  opposed  that  program  and  Igaond 
the  warnings  of  a  rubella  outbreak  for 
1972  and  1973.  The  laat  epidemic  re- 
sulted in  deafness  in  25.000  chlldna  la 
this  country.  And  the  funds  we  are  tallP* 
ing  about  are  a  mere  $3  mllUoo  abo»e 

the  President's  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR  (Mr. 
Stivenson)  .  The  thne  of  the  Ssiator  has 

expired.  _,      ,, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  be  recognized  under  the 
previous  order  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Beaaixa  tnxa. 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROMaRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  Senator  5  mlimtes. 

Mr.  RIBIOOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  majoitty 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  if  it  Is  not  true  that  the 
President's  proposed  budget  would  not 
permit  the  opening  up  of  new  neigbbor- 
hood  health  centers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
And  that  is  despite  the  extraordinary 
success  of  that  program.  When  you 
travel  to  our  cities,  and  even  to  some 
rural  areas,  you  see  these  centers  and 
you  are  amazed  at  how  effective  they  are. 
They  are  doing  the  Job.  They  are  one  of 
the  major  develc«)ments  w«  ha»e  seen 
la  the  whole  field  of  improving  health 
care  delivery.  The  President's  btidget 
would  not  allow  one  new  comprrtiensive 
health  center  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
President's  proposed  budget  would  not 
allow  maternal  child  health  care  service 
to  provide  care  for  one  additional  child 
or  mother? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  la  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  despite  the  fact  that 
the  need  will  Increase  this  year,  and 
de^lte  the  fact  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  is  universally  accepted. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
with  asking  the  diBtinguished  Senator 
a  philosophical  question.  Why  is  it  that 
the  country  seems  unaware  of  these  facts 
and  this  sorry  record? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  an  important 
question.  The  reasons  are  complex.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  hoopla  about  the 
position  of  the  administration,  a  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  the  President's 
1971  health  message.  And  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  familiar  with  it.  We  read  the 
President's  health  message  and  there  is 
hardly  a  line  in  it  with  which  we  would 
disagree.  However,  when  we  lookJaeyMid 
the  health  message  to  its  implemegata- 
tion,  we  see  that  very  little  has  bees  ac- 
complished. Unfortunately,  this  admin- 
istration has  been  extremely  snocessfol 
in  misleading  and  duping  pe(K>le  Into  be- 
lieving that  the  health  meMage  of  the 
Preadent  was  going  to  be  implemanted 
and  was  going  to  meet  the  healtli  needs 
of  this  country.  But  as  the  Senator  from 


Washington  (Mr.  Mmnvboit)  pointed 
out,  in  the  long  aiKl  unpubllcized  appro- 
priations hearings  the  administration 
made  it  dear  that  they  would  not  f  oUbw 
through.  Uhfortunately  the  full  record 
is  not  understood  and  ccniprrixended  by 
the  American  people.  But  they  will  see 
that  the  health  care  crisis  continues.  Zn 
1968,  55  percent  of  all  inteins  In  this 
country  came  from  foreign  countries, 
only  75  percent  of  the  slots  were  flIlBd 
atul  more  tlian  half  were  filled  by  foreign 
graduates.  What  does  that  say  bIooxA  the 
President's  health  manpower  programs? 
Do  we  not  have  young,  quaUfled  Amer- 
icans who  want  to  t>e  doctors  In  this  Na- 
tion? Why  do  we  have  to  be  taking  thou- 
sands of  foreign-trained  residents?  They 
should  be  back  in  their  countries.  In  the 
third  world,  and  other  places. 

Why  can  we  not  have  a  program  to 
train  young  Amerlcaiu  who  have  the 
ability  and  the  humanitarian  concern  to 
be  good  doctors?  I  do  not  think  most 
Americans  realize  that  56  i>eroent  of 
those  being  trained  as  house  staff  are  for- 
eigners. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  What  compounds  the 
tragedy  Is  that  this  is  depriving  nation 
after  nation  of  its  needed  mei^Mpfl  per- 
sonnel, where  health  conditions  are  often 
abysmal.  So  we  deprive  not  only  our  Na- 
tion of  its  health  needs  but  alee  the 
world  of  the  attention  it  must  have  to 
have  a  healthy  and  decent  Me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. We  have  the  facfltlM,  buk  we  do 
not  have  the  programs.  I  think  this  is  a 
real  tragedy.  We  do  have  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple who  are  committed  and  w*-have  the 
expertise  to  develop  the  program.  The 
schools  want  to  provide  the  slote  for  these 
Americans  but  we  do  not  have  the  com- 
mitment to  do  so.  It  Is  important  that  the 
American  people  understand  the  situa- 
tion wliich  exists.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  either  Senator  wish  additional 
thne? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  make  just 
one  more  comment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Coimecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  becomes  very  ob- 
vious that  there  is  a  tremendous  gap  be- 
tween, words  and  deeds.  It  is  so  easy  to 
scoid  a  position  paper  or  a  message  to 
Congress  and  to  have  the  American  peo- 
ple assume  that  those  words  are  actions. 
But  under  the  Nixon  administration,  im- 
fortimately.  we  find  year  after  year  that 
that  rhetoric  is  never  transformed  into 
action.  It  is  the  Job  of  the  President  to 
be  teacher,  leader,  and  advocate  before 
the  entire  Nation:  President  Nixon  has 
failed  in  this  task.  I  would  hope  that  even 
in  the  face  of  thl^  discouragement  to  the 
American  people  because  of  the  lack  of 
leadership  from  the  White  House  that 
the  distingnldied  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  coBtlnue  persistently  in  his 
crusade  for  better  health  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  am  poalttve  in  the  long  run 
It  Is  efforts  of  men  like  the  Senator  f  rooi 
XbusaohUtettB  (Ifit,.  BenmT) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Hr.  Maokuson)  , 


and  those  of  us  who  help  in  this  fight 
that  will  assure  that  the  health  needs  of 
this  country  are  met.  Anyway,  it  is  un- 
fortimate  that  the  leadership  for  im- 
proving health  needs  does  not  come  from 
the  White  House,  which  is  where  It 
should  come  from.  But,  since  it  has  been 
forfeited,  it  is  up  to  us  to  continue  the 
fight  because  the  fight  must  go  on. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  comments  and 
for  his  statement  this  morning. 

Before  we  finish  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  President  once  again.  He  said: 

NaUooa.  Ilka  mm.  ara  judgsd  in  Vh»  end 
by  tblnsi  tbay  bold  zooct  vftluabls. 

I  agree  with  that.  The  tragic  indict- 
ment of  Richard  Nixon  is  that  the  health 
care  crisis  has  a  low  priority  in  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
guidied  assistant  majority  leader  for 
granting  us  additional  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  wish  artrlltinnal 
time? 

KENNEDY.  No. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  remaining  time  allottad  to 
me  be  vacated,  and  that  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  (Mr.  Scon)  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  there- 
in to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cletk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tlie  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  that  Mr.  Roth  made 
at  this  point  when  he  introduced  S.  4024. 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Act.  are 
printed  in  the  Rxcobs  in  the  Routine 
Morning  Business  section  of  the  Rbcoxo 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  BUIA 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  btisiness? 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNmON      OF 
SENATOR    SCOTT    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  on  tomorrow,  prerl- 
ously  entered  into,  the  dlstingoLshed  Re- 
publican leader  (Mr.  Scott)  be  i«9Dg- 
nized  for  tu>t  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFPICBR.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 

stand  In  recess  until  8  o'clock  tomorrow 

morning .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SubsequenUy,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  recess  until 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  

Mr.  ROBERT  -:.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


FORKION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972— 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  LAID  ASIDE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  HJl.  16029.  which  the  clerk 
willsUte.  .    ^ 

The  assistant  leglslatiye  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

A  bUl  (H.B.  ieo»)  to  am«nd  the  Foreign 
AMlstuice  Act  of  1981 ,  and  for  oth«r  pur- 
poees. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  unfinished  business 
(S.  3970) .  to  esUbllsh  a  Council  of  Con- 
sumer Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  for  other  purposes, 
will  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  remain 
In  a  lald-aside  status  until  a  time  to  be 
determined  by  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee.  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

wlU  call  the  roll.  ,    ^ 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNXNG  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a&k  unanimous  consent  that  tliere  be  a 
renewal  of  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 

exceed  3  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DETERIORATING  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  September  14  of  this 
year  from  the  Greater  Baltimore  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  inviting  me  to  attend 
a  luncheon  meeting  to  hear  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Honorable  Peter 
Q,  Peterson.  The  Letter  was  mailed  In 
Baltimore,  the  Nation's  seventh  largest 
city,  on  September  1.  Thirty-five  mUes 
and  13  days  later,  the  letter  arrived  in 
my  ofBce.  i  searched  my  mail  and  found 
that  my  experience  was  not  unusual. 
Constituent  complaints  about  the  mail 
aboimd  1  year  after  the  Postal  Service 
initiated  service  standards  to  "assure 
service  to  the  American  people.  " 

One  constituent,  a  businessman  in 
Cecil  Coimty.  wrote: 

I  am  attaching  two  Items  which  Indicate  a 
postal  cancellation  date  of  September  7  and 
9,  yet  both  were  received  by  us  this  morn- 
ing. September  15.  Both  items  reached  the 
poat  ofBoe  In  Rising  Sun  this  morning,  so 
the  delay  had  to  be  between  the  point  ot 
mailing  and  Rising  Sun. 

We  have  been  watching  the  mall  carefully 
each  day  and  It  Is  quite  clear  to  ua  that  we 
receive  entirely  too  many  letters  which  from 
four  to  nine  day*,  whether  carrying  regular 
postage  or  air  mall  postage. 

A  BaltUnore  businessman  complained 
that  tlie  Postal  Service  is  costing  him 
money  in  two  ways,  by,  one.  charging 
higher  rates  and.  two,  through  slow  serv- 
ice which  drives  his  customers  away.  He 
said: 

It  Is  not  often  that  we  plague  our  elected 
oBVclalB  with  btislneas  problems,  but  in  this 
partlctilar  case  I  ajn  sure  our  problem  Is  re- 
flected In  thousands  of  Instances  In  Mary- 
land and  elsewhere. 

This  complaint  has  to  do  with  abominable 
mfcti  service  and  is  particularly  detrimental 
to  t*x  paying  businesses  like  ours. 

We  use  "poetage  will  be  paid"  cards  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  customeia  to  buy,  a 
matter  of  malting  things  eaw  for  them  to 
send  orders  in. 

Customers  everywhere  want  good  service, 
no  matter  what  type  of  business,  and  we  get 
reprimanded,  as  well  as  Ignored,  because 
naany  customers  s*y  we  do  not  give  good 
aervloe  and  they  buy  elsewhere.  They  have  a 
hard  time  believing  that  It  takes  five  to  ten 
days  for  a  letter  or  postcard  to  travel  twenty- 
flve  hundred  miles  from  Baltimore. 

A  Baltimore  rabbi  wrote  to  complain 
that  it  takes  4  to  5  days  for  mail  to  reach 
Baltimore  from  New  York.  He  called  at- 
tention to  a  special  delivery  letter  the 
Postal  Service  took  14  days  to  deliver  and 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  mailed  In  downtown 
Baltimore  which  was  not  delivered  to  him 
in  northwest  Baltimore  until  3  days  later. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  was  created 
to  modernize  and  imprcve  mail  service 
in  this  Nation.  Clearly,  it  has  not  met  its 
congressional  mandate. 

The  mall  seems  to  be  slower  in  arriv- 
ing than  at  any  time  in  my  memory.  I 
want  to  know  why.  Why  has  the  very 
instrument  Congress  created  to  expedite 
the  mail  clogged  it?  Why  does  it  take 
13  days  for  a  letter  to  travel  35  miles 
and  14  days  for  a  special  delivery  letter 
to  get  from  New  York  to  Baltimore?  Why 
must  businessmen  pay  Wgher  postal  rates 
and  receive  increasingly  poorer  service? 


These  questions  must  be  answered.  I 
am  today  referring  these  cases  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  asking  the  Post- 
master General  to  meet  with  me  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  so  I  can  examine 
the  practices  and  procedures  employed  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  had  sufficient  time  to  shake  the 
bugs  out  erf  new  programs.  Perhaps  the 
programs  are  so  full  of  bugs  that  we 
need  to  throw  them  out  and  start  over 
agsiin.  I  am  prepared  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  see  that  mtdl  is  delivered 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  public  expects  Congress  to  take 
every  possible  action  to  correct  its  child 
which  has  gone  astray.  If  it  takes  an  in- 
vestigation then  we  must  order  one;  if 
legislation  is  needed  we  must  pass  it 
and  if  one  step  is  not  enough  we  should 
pledge  to  take  both. 

Public  frustration  with  the  mail  Is  all 
too  apparent.  As  one  constituent  asked: 

If  It  only  took  six  days  to  create  the  uni- 
verse, why  does  it  take  14  for  a  letter  to  get 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

The  somewhat  wry  question  deserves 
an  answer. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  1141  through  1144, 
consecutively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEAR  MARKETING  ORDERS 

The  bill  (HJl.  14015)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 8c(2),  section  8c(6),  section 
8c(7l  (C),  and  section  8c(19)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  92-1194),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATlOir 

HJl.  14016  would  amend  the  marketing 
order  law  to  authorize  marketing  orders  for 
pears  for  canning  or  freeelng.  At  present. 
orders  cannot  be  made  applicable  to  fruits 
or  vegetables  for  canning  or  freezing,  ex- 
cept la  the  case  oX  olives,  grapefruit,  cherries, 
crEuiberrles,  certain  apples,  and  asparagus. 
The  bin  also  permits  market  promotion  for 
the  canned  or  frozen  product  under  an  order 
applicable  to  any  commodity  for  canning  or 
freeelngr  and  makes  It  clear  that  paid  adver- 
tising could  be  provided  for  peara  for  can- 
ning or  freeelng  and  the  product  thereof. 
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The  bUl  would  require  a  favorable  vote  of  and  the  de«l  made  *^_c?f.^*7*°«»*  '^''j^f 

^fh?«^«  of   the   KTOwem   voting   or   two-  to  certain  reeervatton^  rertrlotlons  and  oon- 

'^::^^iS,  ^uiir^  pears  represented  dltlons,  to  wit:   (1)  Twmrr^  to  the  Unlt»d 

"^^  votTm  eaST^tate  rfSe  p^uctlon  State.  aU  mlneraU,  oU,  and  ga.  with  rlght^ 

''li^e  bUl  w^tSd  S«.i«julre  that  proo--  of-entry:  (3)  the  prop«ty  U  to  be  ua«l  only 

"TTJS  D^u^«  havVeoual  repr««nt»tton  for  mUlt«7  purpo...,  •nd  If  not  w  u«d. 

"«"  *fr  ff^n^"  i«.ted   to   administer  the  tlUe  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  Uhlted  8Ut«> 

with   aU   improvementa  and   without   cora- 
ls pensatlon;  and  (3)  In  event  of  national  emer- 


on  any  agency  selected  to   administer 
marketing  order. 

With  one  minor  exception  this  bill 
Identical  to  S.  1241  Introduced  on  March  6, 
1971.  Hearings  were  held  on  S.  1241  and 
HJl.  14015  on  September  17,  1973. 

tnXD   FOB    LEGISLATIOK 


genoy  or  declaration  of  war,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  reoccupy  and  use  the  property 
without  payment.  Oamp  Wlthyoombe  haa. 
since  Its  establishment,  been  ueed  for  Na- 
tional Ouard  purposes  and  currently  la  utU- 


Under  present  taw  there  are  six  commodl-      ^^^^  ^    ^^^  Oregon  National  Ouard  for  mm 


ties  for  canning  or  freezing  that  are  eligible 
for  marketing  order  programs,  as  noted 
above  The  committee  feels  that  producers 
of  pears  for  canning  or  freezing  should  alao 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  mar- 
keting order  program. 

The  other  changes  proposed  by  this  bUl 
would  give  producers  of  pears  and  other 
commodities  better  marketing  tools  to  seU 
high  quality  produce  to  the  consuming 
public. 

COer   KSTIMATX 

In  accordance  with  section  262  of  the  L«g- 


tary  academy  operations  in  small  unit  tac- 
tics, a  firing  range,  and  storage  depot. 

naCAJ,   DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  wUl  not  In- 
volve the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds. 


PROPERTY  CONVEYED  TO  COLUM- 
BIA MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  bill  (HJl.  16251)   to  release  the 

^ coQditloos  in  a  deed  with  respect  to  cer- 

isii^ive  Reorg^ization  Act  of  1970,  the  com-  tain  property  heretofore  conveyed  by  the 
mlttee  reports  It  Is  In  agreement  with  the  united  States  to  the  Coliunbia  Military 
cost  estimates  submitted  by  the  Department      ^j^jjejny  and  its  successors  was  COnsid- 


of  Agriculture.  Annual  costs  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  administering  a  marketing  order 
established  under  this  leglatatlon  would  ap- 
proximate $25,000  for  each  of  the  next  6 
years,  according  to  the  Department. 


ered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

,     (No.  92-1197) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO  THE     the  measure. 

STATE  OP  OREGON  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

The  bill  (HJl.  4634)  to  direct  the  Sec-     was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobb, 
retary  of  the  Army  to  release  on  behalf     aafoUows: 
of  the  United  States  a  condition  in  a  pt^pobc  or  tkx  bili. 

deed  conveying  certain  land  to  the  State        The  purpose  of  the  bUi  is  to  release  the 
of  Oregon  to  be  used  as  a  public  high-      provisions  and  conditions  contained  In  the 


to  Columbia  Military  Academy,  Issued  p\ir- 
suant  to  this  aot  and  deecrlbed  In  the  bill, 
contained  these  provisions  and  terms. 

Slnoe  the  establishment  of  Columbia  MOl- 
tary  Academy  In  1906  the  schocH  haa  main- 
tained the  original  buildings  on  the  prop>erty, 
and  has  invested  well  over  91  million  in  addi- 
tional buUdlngs,  such  as  clessroom  buildings. 
gymnasiums,  and  dormitories.  Presently,  Im- 
provements to  some  of  the  structures  are 
urgently  needed.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
property  Is  not  owned  by  the  school  under 
the  terms  of  the  original  conveyance,  no 
coUateral  can  be  offered  on  loans  to  improve 
the  faculties. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  haa  no  re- 
quirement for  use  of  the  former  Columbia 
Arsenal  property.  To  the  contrary,  authority 
has  existed  since  1928  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  aU  rights  therein  reaerved  to  the 
United  States.  By  the  act  of  May  26,  1928 
(46  Stat.  706) ,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  au- 
thorized to  seU  to  the  Columbia  MlUtary 
Academy  all  rights  reserved  to  the  United 
States  In  the  deed  of  May  10,  1904.  and  the 
act  of  April  23.  1904,  for  a  consideration  not 
less  than  the  appraised  value  of  the  land 
alone. 

This  statute  was  repealed  by  the  act  of 
July  3.  1930  (4«  Stat.  1009)  which  substan- 
tially restated  the  1928  act,  and  reduced  the 
purchase  price  to  a  sum  of  910,000.  Due  to 
the  school's  financial  difficulties,  a  sale  waa 
never  constmimated.  However,  the  authority 
to  seU  still  exists. 

ITBCAL  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  bUl  wUl  not  entail  any 
expenditure  by  the  Federal  Ooremment. 


U.S.  CONSENT  TO  THE  ARKANSAS 
RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT,  ARKAN- 
SA8-OK1AHOMA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  3316)  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 


way  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third     f:^°^J«X''^,°^'~»^y"To'1?Sri^     ^nlteci   States    to   the   Artumea-   River 
reading,  read  the  third_ttaie,  and  passed.     '^'^^^  ^J^'^^J^,  j^  l^,^^ 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  92-1 196) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PUBPOSK    or    THX    BUX 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  Is  to  authortee 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  re- 
lease on  behalf  of  the  United  States  certain 
land-use  restrictions  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed right-of-way  of  approximately  60  by 
340  to  400  feet,  constituting  a  portion  of  a 
233.91-acre  parcel  of  land  In  Clackamas 
Coimty,  Oreg.,  heretofore  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Oregon  for 
military  purposes  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
August  1,  1966  (70  Stat.  793),  bo  that  the 
State  may  convey  this  right-of-way  to  Clack- 
amas County  for  use  as  a  public  highway. 
This  bin  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives contained  the  technical  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  his  letter  of  June  16,  1971,  which  Is  set 
forth  later  In  this  report. 

BACKGBOUND    OP    THX    BDJ, 

The  proposed  release  involves  the  lands  of 
Camp  Wlthyoombe,  formerly  the  Clackamas 
National  Ouard  target  range,  located  In 
Clackamas  County,  9  miles  southeast  of 
Portland,  Oreg.  This  faclUty,  comprising 
233.91  acres  of  land  with  Improvements,  was 
conveyed  to  the  State  or  Oregon  by  deed  exe- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  9,  1956,  ptirsuant  to  the  act  of 
August  1,  196fl  (70  Stat.  793).  Both  the  act 


of  record  In  book  106,  page  406,  register's 
office,  Ma»iry  County,  Tenn.,  and  to  veet  fee 
simple  title  to  the  property,  free  of  such 
provisions  and  conditions  In  the  Col\unbla 
Military  Academy. 

EXPLANATION    OF    TBS    BIIX 

The  property  Involved  comprises  approxi- 
mately 67  acres  of  land  near  Columbia  In 
Maury  County,  Tenn.,  acquired  by  the  United 
States  In  1888  for  the  ectabUahment  of  the 
Columbia  Arsenal.  The  purchase  price  of 
916,260  was  paid  by  cltlEena  of  Maury 
County.  In  1901  the  arsenal  was  abandoned. 

The  act  of  April  23,  1904  (83  Stat.  296)  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  convey  the  Columbia  Arsenal  property  to 
"Columbia  Military  Academy,  an  educational 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  its  sucoesaora."  with 
the  proviso  that  the  estate  shaU  continue  so 
long  as  the  property  shall  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes  only  and  In  conformity  with 
other  terms  of  the  act  Including  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  have  visita- 
tion prlvUeges  and  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  military  ciirrlctilum  of  the  school;  upon 
failure  of  the  school  to  comply  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  other  terms  of  the  act.  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  declare  the  estate  has  deter- 
mined and  the  property  shaU  revert  to  the 
United  States,  in  which  event  the  Secretary 
of  War  l5  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
the  property  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

( b )  The  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  use  the  prof^rty  for  military  ptirpoaes  at 
any  time  upon  demand  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  above-mentioned  deed  of  conveyance 


Basin       compact,       AvlreJ»«»>«-r>1r1a>tf>tT«ft. 

which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee cm  the  Judiciary  with  aoxend- 
ments  cm  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word 
'two",  to  strike  out  "State"  and  insert 
"States";  and  on  pa«e  6,  line  18,  after 
the  word  "other",  strike  out  "State."  and 
insert  "State:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  Compact  or  its 
ratification  by  Arkansas  or  Oklahoma 
shall  be  interpreted  as  granting  either 
State  or  the  parties  hereto  the  right  or 
power  of  eminent  domain  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  outside  the  borders  of  its 
own  State.";  so  as  to  malce  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assemhled,   That   the 
consent  of  Oongresa  la  hereby  given  to  the 
Arkansas    River    Basin    compact,    Arkansas- 
Oklahoma,  1970.  as  ratified  by  the  States  of 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  s«  follows: 
"Abtici*  I 
"The  major  pmrpoees  of  this  CTompact  are: 
"A.  To  promote  interstate  comity  between 
the  Statee  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma: 

"B.  To  provide  for  an  equitable  apportion- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River 
between  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa and  to  promote  the  orderly  develop- 
ment  thereof; 

"C.  To  provide  an  agency  for  administering 
the  water  apportionment  agreed  to  herein; 

"D.  To  encourage  the  malntenanoe  of  an 
active  pollution  abatement  program  in  each 
of  the  two  State  States  and  to  seek  the  further 
reduction  of  both  natural  and  man-made 
pollution  In  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  lUver 
Baaln;  and 
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•a  To  facilitate  the  cooperation  of  the 
water  administration  agencies  of  the  States 
of  Arkai»«»«  and  Oklahoma  In  the  total  de- 
velopment and  management  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Arkauaas  River  Basin. 

•ABTici.*  n 

•As  used  in  this  Compact: 
•A  The  term  'State*  means  either  State 
slimatory  hereto  and  shall  be  construed  to 
include  any  person  or  perso-s,  entity  or 
aaency  of  either  State  who.  by  reason  of 
official  responsibility  or  by  designation  of  the 
Governor  of  that  State,  Is  acting  as  an  official 
representative  of  that  State. 

"B.  The  term  Arlcansas-Olclahoma  Arkan- 
sas River  Compact  ComnUsslon.'  or  the  term 
•Commlwlon-  means  the  agency  created  by 
this  Compact  folr  tHe  administration  thereof. 
"O.  The  term  'Arkansas  River  Basin'  means 
all  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Arkansas 
River  and  Its  tributaries  from  a  point  Im- 
mediately below  the  confluence  of  the  Qrand- 
Neoeho  River  with  the  Arkansas  River  near 
Muakogee.  Oklahoma,  to  a  point  immediately 
below  the  confluence  of  Lee  Creek  with  the 
Arkansas  River  near  Van  Buren,  Arkansas, 
together  with  the  drainage  basin  of  Spavlnaw 
Creek  in  Arkansas,  but  excluding  that  port- 
tlon  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Canadian 
River  above  Bufaula  Dam. 

"D  The  term  Spavlnaw  Creek  sub-basin' 
means  the  drainage  area  of  Spavlnaw  Creek 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

"R  The  terra  'minols  River  Sub-basin 
means  the  drainage  area  of  Illinois  River  m 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

"F  The  term  t«e  Creek  Sub-basin'  means 
the  drainage  area  of  Lee  Creek  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas  and  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

"G  The  term  'Poteau  River  Sub-basUi' 
means  the  drainage  area  of  Poteau  River  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  _ 

"H  The  term  'Arkansas  River  Sub-basin 
means  all  areas  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 
except  the  fotir  sub-basins  described  above, 
••r.  The  t«rm  'water-year"  means  a  twelve- 
month period  beginning  on  October  1,  and 
ending  September  30. 

"J.    The    term    'annual    yield'    means   the 
computed  annual  gross  runoff  from  any  spec- 
ified sub-basin  which  would  have  passed  any 
certain  point  on  a  stream  and  wouid  have 
originated  within  any  specified  area  under 
natural  conditions,  without  any  man-made 
depletion  or  accretion  during  the  water  year. 
"K.  The  term  'pollution'  means  contami- 
nation or  other  alterations  of  the  physical, 
chemical,   biological   or   radiological   proper- 
ties or  water  or  the  discharge  of  any  liquid, 
to  result  In  a  nuisance,  or  which  renders  or 
is  lUnly  to  render  the  waters  into  which  It 
13   discharged   harmful,   detrimental   or   In- 
jurious to  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare, 
or  which  Is  harmful,  detriment*!  or  injuri- 
ous to  beneficial  usee  of  the  water. 
"Abticl*  in 
"A.  The  physical  and  other  conditions  pe- 
culiar to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  constitute 
the  basis  of   this  Compact,  and  neither  of 
the  States  hereby,  nor  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  Its     consent  hereto,  con- 
cede*   that    this    Compact    eetabllsbed    any 
general  principle  with  respect  to  any  other 
Interstate  stream. 

"B.  By  this  Compact,  neither  State  signa- 
tory hereto  Is  relinquishing  any  Interest  or 
right  It  may  have  with  respect  to  any  waters 
flowing  between  them  which  do  not  originate 
m  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  as  defined  by 
this  Compact. 

"Abticlb  IV 
•The  States   of   Arkansas   and   Oklahoma 
hereby  agree  upon  the  following  apportion- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  Blver 
BMln: 

"A.  The  State  of  Arkansas  shall  have  the 
right  to  develop  and  mm  the  waters  of  the 
Spavlnaw  Creek  8ul>-t>««tn  subject  to  the 
Umltaitlon  that  the  annual  yield  shall  not  be 
depleted  by  more  than  fifty  percent  (50%). 
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"B.  The  State  of  Arkansas  shall  have  the 
right  to  develop  and  use  the  waters  of  the 
Illinois  River  Sub-baein  subject  to  the  11ml- 
taUon   that  the   annual   yield  shaU    not   be 
depleted  by  more  than  sixty  percent  (60"",  ). 
"C.  Th«  St»te  of  ArkansM  shall  have  the 
right  to  develop  and  vise  all  waters  originat- 
ing within  the  Lee  Creek  Sub-basin  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  or  the  eqtUvalent  thereof. 
"D.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  shall  have  the 
right  to  develop  and  use  all  waters  ortglnat- 
liig  within  the  Lee  Creek  Sub-basin   In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 
"B.  The  State  of  Arkansas  shall  have  the 
right  to  develop  and  use  the  waters  of  the 
Poteau  River  Sub-basin  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation  that   the   annual   yield   shall   not   be 
depleted  bv  more  than  sixty  percent  i60<c  i. 
"P.  The  'Stote  of  Oklahoma  shall  have  the 
right  to  develop  and  use  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas    River    Sub-basin    subject    to    the 
limitation  that  the  annual  yield  shall  not  be 
depleted  by  more  than  .sixty  percent  (60%). 
"Articlx  V 
•A.  On    or   before    December    31    of    each 
year,    following    the    effective    date    of    this 
Compact,    the    Commission   shall    determine 
the   statellne   yields  of   the   Arkansas  River 
Basin  for  the  previous  water  year. 

"B.  Any  repletion  of  annual  yield  In  excess 
of  that  allowed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Compact  shall,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Commission,  be  delivered  to  the  downstream 
State,  and  said  delivery  shall  conalst  of  not 
less  than  sixty  percent  (60";  )  of  the  current 
runoff  of  the  basin. 

"C.  Methods  for  determining  the  annual 
yield  of  each  of  the  sub-basins  shall  be  those 
developed  and  approved  by  the  Commi^lon. 
"Akticle  VI 
■A.  Each  State  may  comstruct,  own  and 
operate  for  Its  needs  water  storage  reservoirs 
in  the  other  State:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  Compact  or  Its 
ratification  by  Arkansas  or  OklahMna  shall 
be  Interpreted  as  granting  either  State  or  the 
parties  hereto  the  right  or  power  of  eminent 
domain  in  any  manner  whatsoever  outside 
the  borders  of  Its  own  State. 

"B.  Depletion  In  annual  yield  of  any  sub- 
basin  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  caused  by 
the  operation  of  any  water  storage  reservoir 
either  heretofore  or  hereafter  constructed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  of  Its  agencies. 
instrumentalities  or  warfls,  or  by  a  State, 
poUtlcal  sub-dl vision  thereof,  or  any  person 
or  persons  shall  be  charged  against  the  State 
in   which  the  yield   therefrom   Is   utilized. 

"C.  Each  State  shaU  have  the  free  and 
unrestricted  right  to  utilize  the  natural 
channel  of  any  stream  within  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  for  conveyance  through  the  other 
State  of  waters  released  from  any  water  stor- 
age reservoir  for  an  intended  downstream 
point  of  diversion  or  use  without  loss  of 
ownership  of  such  waters:  Provided,  how- 
ever That  a  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the 
amount  of  water  which  oan  be  withdrawn  at 
point  of  removal,  equal  to  the  transmission 
looses.  ^^ 

"ABTICLB  vn 

"The  States  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
mutually  agree  to: 

"A.  The  principle  of  Individual  State  ef- 
fort to  abate  maimiade  pollution  within  each 
State's  respective  borders,  and  the  continu- 
ing support  of  both  States  in  an  active  pol- 
lution abatement  program; 

"B  The  cooperation  of  the  appropriate 
State  agencies  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  to  Investigate  and  abate  sources 
of  alleged  Interstate  pollution  within  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin; 

"C.  Bnter  into  joint  programs  for  the 
Identification  and  control  of  sources  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
Ita  tributaries  which  are  of  interstate  sig- 
nificance; 

"D.  The  principle  that  neither  State  may 


require  the  other  to  provide  water  for  ths 
purpose  of  water  quality  control  as  a  sub- 
stltute  for  adequate  waste  treatment: 

"E.  Utilize  the  provisions  of  all  Federal 
and  State  water  poUutlon  laws  and  to  reoog- 
nl»  such  water  quality  standards  as  may  be 
now  or  hereafter  eetabllshed  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  the 
resolution  of  any  pollution  problems  etfect- 
ing  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 

"AKTicxt  vm 

"A.  There  la  hereby  created  an  interstate 
administrative  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Arkansas-Oklahoma  Arkansas  River  Com- 
pact Commission.'  The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  three  Commissioners  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Arkansas  and  three 
Oommlssloners  representing  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  selected  as  provided  below:  and. 
If  designated  by  the  President  or  an  author- 
ized Federal  agency,  one  Commissioner 
representing  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Federal  agency  authorised  to 
make  such  appointments.  Is  hereby  requested 
to  designate  a  Commissioner  and  an  alternate 
requesting  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
Commissioner,  if  one  be  designated,  shall  be 
the  Chairman  and  presiding  officer  of  the 
Commission,  but  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  vote  In  any  of  the  deUberatlons  of  the 
Commission. 

"B.  One  Arkansas  Commissioner  shall  be 
the  Director  of  the  Arkansas  SoU  and  Water 
Conservation  Oommlsslon,  or  such  other 
agency  as  may  be  here«ifter  responsible  for 
admliilsterlng  water  law  In  the  State.  The 
other  two  Commissioners  shall  reside  in  the 
Arkansas  River  drainage  area  In  the  SUte 
of  Arkansas  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  four-year  staggered 
terms  with  the  first  two  Commissioner^ 
being  appointed  simultaneotisly  to  terms  of 
two  (2)  and  four  (4)  years,  respectively. 

"C.  One  Oklahoma  Commissioner  shall  be 
the  Director  of  the  Oklahoma  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  or  such  other  agency  as  may 
be  hereafter  responsible  for  administering 
water  law  In  the  State.  The  other  two  Com- 
missioners shall  reside  within  the  Arkansas 
River  drainage  area  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
and  ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  four-year  staggered  terms,  with 
the  first  two  Commissioners  being  appointed 
simultaneously  to  terms  of  two  (2)  and 
four  (4)  years,  respectively. 

■D.  A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  of 
each  State  and  the  Commissioner  or  his 
alternate  representing  the  United  States, 
If  they  are  so  designated,  must  be  present  to 
constitute  a  quorum.  In  taking  any  Com- 
mission action,  each  signatory  State  shall 
have  a  single  vote  representing  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  of  that  State. 
"E.  In  the  case  of  a  tie  vote  on  any  of  the 
Commission's  determinations,  order,  or  other 
actions,  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners  of 
either  State  may,  upon  written  request  to 
the  Chairman,  submit  the  question  to  arbi- 
tration. Arbitration  shall  not  be  compulsory, 
but  on  the  event  of  arbitration,  there  shall 
be  three  arbitrators: 

"(1)  One  named  by  resolution  duly 
adopted  by  the  Arkansas  SoU  and  Water 
Conservation  Commission,  or  such  othw 
State  agency  as  may  be  hereafter  reponslble 
for  administering  water  law  In  the  State  of 
Arkansas;  and 

"(2)  One  named  by  resolution  duly 
adopted  by  the  Oklahoma  Water  Resources 
Board,  or  such  other  State  agency  as  may 
be  hereafter  responsible  for  artmlnUtertng 
water  law  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  and 

"(3)  The  third  chosen  by  the  two  arbitra- 
tor* who  are  selected  aa  provided  above. 
If  the  arbitrators  fail  to  select  a  third  with- 
in sixty  (60)  days  following  thedr  seleotlon. 
then  he  shaU  be  chosen  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 
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"f>  xhe  salaries  and  personal  eipenses  of 
each  Commissioner  shall  be  paMl  by  ti»  i3ov^ 
emment  whieh  be  repreacAt*.  All  other  ex- 
oenses  which  are  incurred  by  the  Conunto- 
^on  mcident  to  the  administration  of  this 
compact  ShaU  be  borne  equally  by  the  two 
StateTand  shaU  be  paid  by  the  Commla- 
sion  out  of  the  'Arkaneas-car.lahnma  Arkan- 
sas River  Compact  Fund,'  initiated  and  main- 
Ulned  as  provided  in  Article  IX(B)  (6)   be- 
low The  States  hereby  mutually  agree  to  ap- 
propriate sums  svilBclent  to  cover  its  share 
ot  the  expenses  incurred  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Compact,  to  be  paid  into  said 
fund.  Dlsbuisementfi   ahaU   be   made   from 
said  fund  In  such  manner  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Commission.  Such  funds  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  aeeount- 
Ing  procedures  of  the   States:    however,   all 
noelpts  and  dlslwireements  of  funds  bandied 
t^  the  Commission  atiaXX  be  audited  by  a 
qualified  mdependent  public  aooounta&t  at 
regular   intervals,    and    the    report   of   sucb 
audit  shall   be   mcluded   in   and   become  a 
oart  of  the  aTiTnin.i  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, provided   by  Article  IX(B)(8)    l^eiow. 
Tbe  Commission  shall  not  plede*  the  credit 
of  either   State    and    shaU    not    Incur   any 
obUgatlons  prior  to  the  avalUblllty  of  funds 
adequate  to  meet  the  same. 
"Artici.«  IX 
■A.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 

"  (1 )  Employ  such  engineering,  legal,  cleri- 
cal and  other  pareonnel  aa  In  Its  judgmMit 
may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  Itfi 
functions  under  this  Compact: 

"(2)  Enter  into  contracts  with  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agencies  for  the  coUeotton, 
correlaUon.  and  presentation,  of  factual  data, 
for  the  maintenance  of  records  and  for  the 
preparation  of  reports; 

"^3)  Establish  and  maintain  an  office  for 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs; 

"(4)  Adopt  and  pjocure  a  seal  for  Its  offi- 
cial use: 

"(5)  Adopt  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing its  operations.  The  procedures  employed 
for  the  administration  of  this  Compact  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  of  either  State,  but  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  hereof  and  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided, however,  All  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission  shaU  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  signatory  States. 

"(6)  Cooperate  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  political  subdivisions  of  the 
signatory  States  In  developing  principles, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Com- 
pact and  with  Federal  and  State  policy,  for 
the  storage  and  release  of  water  from  res- 
ervoirs, both  existing  and  future  within  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring their  operation  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  States  and  the  United  States: 

"(7)  Hold  hearings  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony  and  receiving  other  appropriate 
and  proper  evidence  and  Issuing  such  appro- 
priate orders  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  this  Compact,  which 
orders  shall  be  enforceable  upon  the  request 
by  the  Commission  or  any  other  Interested 
party  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
within  the  county  wherein  the  subject  mat- 
ter to  which  the  order  relates  is  in  existence, 
subject  to  the  right  of  review  through  the 
appellate  courts  of  the  State  of  situs.  Any 
hMxlng  held  for  the  promulgation  and  Issu- 
ance of  orders  shall  be  In  the  county  and 
State  of  the  subject  matter  of  said  hearing; 
"(8)  Make  and  file  official  certified  copies 
of  any  of  Its  findings,  recommendations  or 
reports  with  such  officers  or  agencies  of  either 
State,  or  the  United  States  as  may  have  any 
Interest  In  or  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter.  Findings  of  fact  made  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  and 
shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  such 
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fact  In  any  court  or  before  any  agency  of 
competeiitJurlBdlctton.  The  making  of  find- 
ings, reoommendatlora,  or  r^orts  tj  the 
Commission  shaU  not  be  a  coxidltloo  prece- 
dent to  instltutmg  or  mamtalntngaoy  action 
or  proceeding  of  any  kind  by  a  signatory  State 
m  any  court,  or  before  any  tribunal  agency 
or  officer,  for  the  protection  of  any  right 
under  this  Compact  or  for  the  enforcement 
of  any  of  its  provisions; 

"(»)  Sectire  from  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernment such  information,  suggeettons,  esti- 
mates and  statlstlos  as  It  may  need  or  be- 
lieve to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions and  as  may  b»  available  i»  or  procurable 
by  the  department  or  agency  to  which  the 
request  is  addressed; 

"  (10)  Print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and  dis- 
tribute aU  of  Its  proceedings  and  reports: 
and 

••(11)  Accept,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Com- 
pact, any  and  all  private  donations  and  gifts 
and  Federal  grants  of  money. 

"B.  The  Commission  shall: 

"(1)  C&uM  to  be  establlahed.  maintained 
and  operated  such  stream,  reservoir  or  other 
gaging  stations  as  may  be  neceasacy  tor  the 
ptroper  administration  of  this  Compact; 

"  ( 2 )  CoUeet.  analyze  aiKi  report  on  data  as 
to  stream  flows,  water  quality,  annual  yields 
and  such  other  information  aa  is  necessary 
for  the  prpper  adnUnlstratlon  ot  this  Oom- 
pact; 

"(3)  Continue  research  for  developing 
methods  of  determining  total  baeln  yields; 

"(4)  Perform  aU  other  fimoUons  rattulxed 
of  it  by  the  Compact  and  do  all  things  nec- 
essary, proper  or  convenient  in  the  perfopn- 
ance  of  Its  duties  thereunder; 

"  ( 6 )  EstabUsta  and  maintain  the  'Arkansas- 
Oklahoma  Arkansas  River  Compact  Fund.' 
consisting  of  any  and  aU  funds  received  by 
the  Conuntesion  under  the  authority  of  this 
Comp>act  and  deposited  In  one  or  more  banks 
qualifying  for  the  deposit  of  pubilo  funds  of 
the  signatory  States; 

"(0)  Prepare  anA  submit  an  Bnnual  re- 
port to  the  Oovemor  of  each  signatory  State 
and  to  the  Prealdeot  of  the  United  Statee 
covering  the  activities  of  the  Oommfwion 
for  the  preceding  fiaoal  year,  togetber  with 
an  accounting  of  aU  funds  reoelved  and  ex- 
pended by  it  in  the  conduct  of  Its  work; 

"(7)  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  Oovemor 
of  each  of  the  Statee  of  Ackanaas  and  Okla- 
homa an  ftr'""*^  budget  covering  the  antici- 
pated ezpet^ee  of  the  Commission  for  the 
foUowlng  fiscal  year;  and 

"  (8)  Make  available  to  the  Governor  or  any 
State  agency  of  either  State  or  to  any  au- 
thorized representaUve  of  the  United  States, 
upon  request,  any  Information  within  its 
possession. 

"Amtsclk  X 
"A.  The  provisions  hereof  sbaU  remain  in 
fuU  force  and  eSeot  untU  changed  or 
amended  by  unanimous  action  of  the  Statee 
acting  through  tbetr  Conunisatoners  and  un- 
tU  such  changes  are  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  respective  States  and  consented 
to  by  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  In 
the  same  manner  as  this  Compact  is  required 
to  be  ratified  to  become  effective. 

"B.  This  Compact  may  be  terminated  at 
any  tlnks  by  the  appropriate  action  of  tbe 
le^alature  of  both  signatcoy  States. 

"C.  In  the  event  of  amendment  or  ter- 
mination of  tbe  Compact,  all  rights  estab- 
lished under  the  Compact  shall  continue  un- 
impaired. 

"Aa'X'iuuB   XI 

"Nothing  m  this  Compact  shall  be  deemed : 

"A.  To  Impair  or  affect  the  powers,  rights 

or  obUgatlons  of  the  United  States,  or  thoee 

claiming  under  its  authority  In.  over,  and 

to  tbe  watws  of  tbe  Arkansas  River  Basin; 

"B.  To  interfere  with  or  impair  the  right 
or  power  of  either  signatory  State  to  regu- 
late vrtthln  Its  botmdaries  of  appropriation. 


use  and  control  of  waters  within  that  State 
not  inoonslsteDt  with  its  obUgiftloaa  undaT 
this  Compact.  "-' 

"Asncur  XTT 
"If  any  part  or  appUoatlon  of  tUs  Otkn- 
paet  Bboold  be  de<Aared  isTalM  by  a  eo>«Bt 
of  competent  Jortodletton,  all  other  piT>rl- 
Bions  and  application  of  this  Oempmmt  sIuU 
remain  in  fuU  toroe  and  effeet.  •   ^ 

"AXTSCLK  XZn 
"A.  Tbls  Oocnpact  ataaU  baooma  binding 
and  obligatory  whan  It  abkU  bava  baan  ratu 
fled  by  the  legislature  of  each  State  and  coo- 
seated  to  by  tba  Qjujiees  of  tb*  United 
Stotaa.  and  wtma  tbe  Congnjwlnwl  Act  cq«.- 
^pt^tng.  to  tblSHCocxipaet  IncludM  the  oonsant 
of  Congress  to  name  and  join  the  Unltsd 
Statee  as  a  party  in  any  UtSgation  In  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Xi  the  United 
States  Is  an  Indispensable  party,  and  IX  the 
litigation  arises  out  of  this  Ootnpact  or  Its 
atyllcatwni  and  If  a  signatory  State  la  a 
party  thereto. 

"B.  The  States  of  Arkansas  and  01r)>homa 
mutuaUy  agree  and  consent  to  be  sued  In  tbe 
United  States  District  Court  under  tba  pro- 
visions of  Public  lAw  87-880  as  eaaotod  Oc- 
tober 15,  1862.  or  as  may  ba  thareafter 
amended. 

"C.  Notice  of  ratlflcatlon  by  the  legtaiature 
of  each  State  shaU  be  given  by  tba  Ctover- 
nor  of  that  State  to  the  Oovemor  of  the  other 
State,  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtea,  and  the  President  U  hereby  requeeced 
to  give  notice  to  tbe  Oovemor  of  each  SUte 
of  consent  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"In  WrrNaaa  Wrbuov.  the  atithnrtaart 
representaUves  have  executed  three  counier- 
parts  hereof  such  of  which  shaU  be  and  con- 
stitute an  original,  one  of  which  shall  ha 
dapoelted  with  th«  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Serrloes  of  tbe  United  States,  and  on*  of 
which  abaJLl  be  forwarded  to  the  aoiremor  of 
each  Stikte. 

'Ttone  at  tbe  City  of  Little  Bock.  State  of 
Arkansaa.  this  16th  day  of  March.  AJO..  1970. 
"Vet  AVf^AKBAi:  8.  Kpth  Jacksom,  Com- 
mittee   iSMtaiSer:    Johk    Luck.    Commlttae 
Membw. 

"FoK  OxxaBOKA:    oladb  R.  Kaxrantccx, 
"Fos  AKtwais:  a  KxTTB  JAcxaoM.  Com- 
mittee Mianber. 

"Appmved:  Tuso  Twicunx,  Betveeeata- 
tlve.  United  States  of  America. 
"Attest:  WXLLsaa  B.  Mn.i^t.  Secrttary," 
Sk.  a.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee 
of  this  Act,  and  the  purposes  of  article  Xn 
of  this  eam.paet  consented  to  by  Oongrees  by 
this  Act.  the  miigieaslnnnl  ooAaant  to  this 
nnm,>j,mj^  inotudea  and  nnseasli'  gleea  thie 
ooBsent  o<  Oongrees  to  have  tbe  umted  States 
ot  Amarloa  namad  and  Joined  aa  a  party 
litigant  In  any  Utlgatlon  in  the  Unltad  States 
Supreme  Oovtrt.  If  the  United  Statee  of 
America  Is  an  indlspenaahle  party  to  such 
Utlgatlon,  and  U  the  Utlgatlon  arises  out  of 
this  compact,  or  Its  appUoatlon,  and  If  a 
signatory  State  to  this  conapaet  Is  a  party 
litigant,  m  tbe  Utlgatlon. 

Sac.  3.  Tlia  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  rap  eel 
this  Act.  Is  espreaaly  reserved. 

The  aznendmeatfi  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  palled. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  coneent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RkcoRB  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (Vo.  92-1198),  explaining  «»  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectloaa,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  foilows: 

FuaFoaB  or  thx  bos. 

The  pvirpoee  of  tbe  bill,  as  amended,  to  to 
irrant   the  consent  of  the  United  BtaMt   to 
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(tM  ArkMUM  WTer  BMUt  oompuct,  Ark*n«M- 
OklAhom*. 

■TATXKUrr 

In  a  Utt«r  to  th«  Co«nmitt««  on  the  Judl- 
oun  Ui«  Honor»tol«  John  L.  McCl«U*n.  who 
introdimd  th«  blU  for  hiraMlt.  Mr.  B«Umon. 
Ur    FvUbrtght.  and  Mr.  Harxl*.  said: 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry 
bM  before  It  8.  3318.  »  bUl  to  grant  the  con- 
■ent  or  the  United  SUtee  to  the  ArkanBas 
BlTer  BMln  compact,  signed  on  behalf  oT 
the  States  of   Arkanaae   and  Oklahoma  on 

March  18,  ISTO  .„ 

8  3818  la  of  Tltal  Importance  to  the  citi- 
aena  of  Arkan«M  and  Oklahoma.  The  ratl- 
fleatlon  oi  the  pact  beti»«en  the  Statee 
marks  another  stage  In  our  eflcrte  to  en- 
hance the  development  of  the  Arkansas  River 
T^.^T,  and  to  protect  the  total  environment 
of  the  entire  region.  The  compact  not  only 
proTldee  for  the  equitable  apportionment  of 
Uie  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  between 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  but  also  encourages 
the  maintenance  of  active  antipollution 
controls  to  further  rtdnce  natural  and  man- 
made  poHutlon  in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 
Under  these  clrcTimstances.  I  am  certain 
that  you  will  agree  that  prompt  and  favor- 
able acUon  should  be  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee aa  this  Iznportant  legislation. 

In  a  favorable  report  on  the  bUl,  the  De- 
partment of  J\i»tlce,  in  B  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee dated  September  19,  1972,  said: 

•nils  Is  In  response  to  your  request  for  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  8.  3316, 
a  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the  United 
Btatee  to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  oosnpact, 
Arkansas-Oklahoma. 

Oongreas.  by  the  act  of  August  11.  19M. 
Oe  Stat.  184.  granted  Its  consent  to  the  Statee 
of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compact  to  protect  from  pollu- 
tion and  to  apportion  equitably,  the  waters 
of  the  Arkansas  River  flowing  between  those 
two  Statee,  and  dlrwsted  the  parttclpatlon  in 
tbSM  negotiations  of  a  repreaentatlve  of  the 
United  SUtee.  Pursuant  to  this  act,  on  March 
16.  1»70,  tb»  compact  was  exaoiit«d  by  the 
State  repreeenUUvee  and  approved  by  the 
repreaentaUve  of  the  United  States. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  ratified  this  compact 
draft  through  Its  Act  No.  18.  1871.  approved 
January  ao.  1971. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  ratified  the  Inter- 
state comcact  draft  through  H3.  No.  1336, 
approved  Aprtl  34.  1971.  This  ratillcaUon, 
however,  carried  the  foUowtng  amendment: 
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"cacnow  s.  AMXtmuxKr-wxraiCAnoH 
-mis  ratlAcatlon  U  subject  to  the  State  of 
^>^i^imma.  and  the  Stata  of  Arkansas,  acting 
throQgh  their  duly  auth«1«ed  compact  rep- 
resentatives, amending  said  'Arkansas  River 
Ba^n  oompaot'  In  the  particulars  as  set  forth 
hereinafter,  and  further,  the  ratification  of 
said  amendment  a(  said  compact  by  the  Leg- 
Ulatiue  of  the  Stata  of  Arkansas.  Said 
amendment  being  expressed  as  foUows: 

"The  foUowlng  language  shaU  be  added  to 
Article  VI,  Section  A  of  said  compact,  to- wit: 
•Prortded  hotower.  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  compact  or  ite  ratUloaUon  by  Arkansas 
or  Oklahoma  shall  be  intarpreted  as  granting 
either  State  or  the  parties  hereto  the  right 
or  power  of  eminent  domain  In  any  manner 
whU«Mv«r  outabla  tb«  bordara  ct  ita  omi 
State.'  " 

The  Arkansas  RlTet  Oompact  committee 
unanlmoualy  aH«o««l  the  Oklahoma 
amendment  aa  an  approprUta  darincatlon 
Btatemant  In  the  compact.  The  rederal  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  was  formaUy  advised 
that  the  Federal  agencies  had  no  objections 
to  this  amendment. 

The  State  o(  Aikaneas  adopted  the  State 
of  Oklahoma's  amendment  to  the  Arkansas 
Blver  oompMt  draft  throu^  Act  No.  40,  ap- 
proved Vabruary  n.  197a. 

Saotlon  1  of  the  bUl  would  grant  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congrtes  to  the  compact  set 


lorth  therein.  The  compact  provides  for  co- 
oMratUtfi  b«twe«i  the  States  in  abatexnent 
oTwater  poUutlon  within  the  Arkansas  Blver 
Basin   and  makes  apportlonmenta   between 
the  States  of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
Blver  Basin  by  specified  subbaslns.  The  com- 
pact cieatea  a  permanent  commission  com- 
C^   at  oommlasloners   representing  each 
State   and    requeeta    the  President   of   the 
United  Statea  to  designate  a  commissioner 
and  an  alternate  representing   the   United 
States.  It  provides   that   the   Federal  com- 
missioner, if  one  Is  designated,  shall  be  the 
presiding  officer,  without  vote,  of  the  com- 
mission.  In  further   regu-d  to  the  United 
Statea  the   compact  dlsclalma   any   impair- 
ment  or   effect   upon   the   powers,   rights,   or 
obllgaUons  of  the  Unltad  Statea.  or  those 
.^l^iTTitng  under  Ita  authority.  In.  over,  and 
to  the  watars  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 
SecUon  2  of  S.  3316  prowldes: 
•'Sac.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  and  the  purposes  of  article  XII 
of  thU  compact  consented  to  by  Congress 
by   this   Act,   the   congressional   consent   to 
this   compact   Includee   and   expressly   gives 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  have  the  United 
Statee  of  America  namred   and  Jtrtned  as  a 
party  litigant  In  any  Utlgatlon  In  the  United 
Statee    Supreme  Court,  If  the  United  States 
of  America  U  an  indispensable  party  to  such 
litigation,    and  If  the  Utlgatlon  arises  out 
of  thta  compact,  or  tts  application,  and  If  a 
signatory  Stata  to  this  compact  is  a  party 
litigant.   In  the  Utlgatlon." 

Article  xrr  of  the  compact  referred  to  In 
aeetkm  3  makes  the  Inclusion  of  such  pro- 
vision In  the  congreeslonal  consent  act  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  compact's  be- 
coming operative. 

The  consent  of  the  United  States  to  be  sued 
as  set  forth  In  this  bOl  la  similar  to  the 
consent  to  suit  contained  In  section  107(b) 
ot  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968.  80  Stat. 
1406.  1415.  consenting  to  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  Compact  between  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa, and  to  the  consent  to  suit  contained 
m  section  3  of  the  Act  consenting  to  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact 
(PL  93-308   June  3,  1973> 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  Insure 
the  compact's  enforceabUlty  between  the 
Statee  bv  preventing  the  dismissal  of  an 
original  action  between  the  Statee  on  the 
jurisdictional  ground  of  the  mdlspensablUty 
of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  the  waiver 
of  sovereign  Immunity  from  s\ilt  of  the 
United  States  Is  limited  to  suits  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  compact  with  a  signatory  Stata  as  a 
party  litigant  and  the  United  States  an  In- 
dispensable party  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  no  objection 
to  this  provision. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  S.  3316.  subject  to 
amendment  of  article  VI.  section  A  of  the 
oompact  set  out  therein  (p.  6.  1.  17-18)  to 
reflect  the  amendment  made  by  the  States 
In  ratification  of  the  compact.  As  amended 
that  section  reads: 

••A.  Bach  State  may  construct,  own  &nd  op- 
erata  for  Its  needs  water  storage  reservoirs  In 
the  other  State,  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  contained  la  the  Compact  or  its 
ratification  bv  Arkansas  or  Oklahoma  shall 
be  Interpreted  as  granting  either  State  or 
the  parties  hereto  the  right  or  power  of 
eminent  domain  In  any  manner  whatsoever 
outside  the  borders  of  Its  own  State  ' 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  la  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  repoi;t  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  recom- 
mending approval  of  the  com(>act  is  of  the 
rlew  that  the  compact  does  not  affect  any 
obligations  owed  Indian  tribes  by  the  United 
States,  nor  does  It  impair  the  legal  rights  of 
Indian  tribes  or  Individual  Indians  residing 
within  the  Arkansas  Blver  Basin. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMEWTS,  ETC. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be* 
Xore  the  Senate  the  foUowing  letter*, 
which  were  referred  aa  indicated; 

RMJOST  ok  OIIAWT9  VsaTIRO  TTTLX  TO  Cmtm* 

EqxnpicBNT 

A  lettar  from  the  Admlnlsrtrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a  report  od 
granta  vesting  tiUe  to  certain  equipment,  for 
flacal  year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 
Paopoaxa  Flood  Disastdi  Peotsction  Act 

or   1873 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  tmnsmlttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  expand  the  national 
flood    insurance    program    by    substantially 
increasing     limits    of     coverage     and    total 
amotmt  of  Insurance  autborlaed  to  be  out- 
standing   and    by    requiring    known    flood- 
prone  communities  to  partlclpata  In  the  pro- 
gram  and  for  other  purposes  (with  acccan- 
panylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
RxioHT  ON   CoMMiaaaaT  Acnvrms  Otrrana 

TH«    CONTnCEHTAI,    UNrTK)    STATIS 

A  lettar  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  AdmlnlBtratloo.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  purau&nt  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
^Bunlssary  activities  outside  the  continen- 
tal United  Statas,  during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee an.  Commerce.  

BxPOBTs  ON  SHAKING  OF  MKDicAr,  FAcn.rrnB 
AND  roR  Exchange  or  Msdicai.  iNFoaMATio* 
A  lettar  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
reports  on  Sharing  of  Medical  Facilities  ami 
Exchange   of   Medical   Information,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  (with  accompanying  reports) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Vetarans'  Affairs. 
Pali.  Tmm  or  StrTRXJOt  Conax 
A  lettar  from  the  Cbltf  Justice.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statas.  Informing  Uae 
Senata  that  the  Court  will  open  the  Octobw. 
1972  tarm  on  October  3,  1972;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


PETITIONS 
Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tampore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  erf  select- 
men, town  of  Brookllne,  Mass..  relating  to  the 
death  of  11  athletes  at  the  20th  Olympiad,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S    Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  in 
behalf  of  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In  ^ 
tlon  (Kept.  No.  92-1216) . 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S  3358.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain small  vessels  in  United  States  fisheries 
(Rept.  No.  92-1217). 

By  Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

8  2738.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  a^  f/; 
united  States  Code,  to  provide  for  e<viaiW.J 
of  treatment  for  military  personnel  in  tn« 
application  of  dependency  criteria  (Rept.  No 

92-1218)  .  ___, 

By  Mr    ROBERT  C.  BYRD   (for  Mr.  Bbnt- 


0h),  from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
i»M.  with  amendmenta: 

HB  38i'7  An  act  to  amend  tltlaa  10.  33. 
»nd  37  United  States  Code,  to  authoriae  the 
!^ll^hment  of  a  National  Guard  for  the 
^^Lrin  islands  (Rept.  No.  93-1233) . 

By  Mr.  McCLKLLAN,  from  the  Committee 
oa  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 

H.R  12807.  An  aot  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
I94fiiln  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  oon- 
oeming  the  selecUon  of  firms  and  individuals 
to  perform  archltactural.  engineering,  and 
related  services  for  the  Federal  Government 
iBept.  No.  93-1219). 

By  Mr.  BROCK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Qovemment  Operations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  9678-  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of  the 
University     of    Tennessee     (Rept.     No.     92- 

1330). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H  Cou.  Res.  701.  A  concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  1973  United  States  Olympic 
^.^m  lor  their  athletic  performance  and  Mark 
Andrew  Spitz,  in  particular.  lor  his  unparal- 
leled achievement  In  the  1972  Olympic 
games  In  Munich,  Germany  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1235);  snd 

HJ  Res.  1304  A  Joint  resolution  authortz- 
mg  the  Presidenrt;  to  proclaim  October  1,  1973, 
as  "National  Heritage  Day*'   (R«pt.  No.  93- 

1236).  „ 

By  Mr  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  640.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  upholstary  regulators,  uphol- 
sterer's regulating  needlee.  and  upholstarer's 
pins  free  of  duty  (Rept.  No.  93-1222). 

By  Mr  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  amendments: 

HH.  9463.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  pre-ColumbU 
monumental  and  architectural  sculpture, 
murals,  and  any  fragment  or  part  thereof, 
exported  contrary  to  the  laws  of  country  of 
origin,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1221 ) 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  additional  amendmenta: 

S.  3698.  A  blU  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  protections  and  intarests  of  partlclpanta 
and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  plans  (Rept.  No.  93-1224) 
(Together  with  minority  and  additional 
views.) 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  fallowing 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 

submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Wn.- 
UAMB),  fiom  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

Colston  A.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eqxial  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission; 

Christopher  M.  Mould,  of  the  Dletrlct  ot 
Ortumbla,  to  lie  an  associate  director  of  AC- 
TION; and 

Kay  McMurray,  of  minolfi,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 

By  Mi.  COOK,  from  the  Commlttae  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Thomas  R.  Holsclaw,  of  Kenitucky,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Bo«u-d  of  Parole. 


By  Mr.  BEAIX  (fair  himself,  Mr.  Cask, 
Mr.    DoioMTCK.    Mr.    KaoLavoM,    Mr. 

OOLDWATKB,     Mr.     OSATBL,     BCT.    HAT- 

wxKLB,  Mr.  HrniKaa,  Mr.  KimmaMn. 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.   Mathxas,  Mr.  Mar- 
CALF,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  SCHWXiKU) : 
S.  4023.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    to    make    a    comprehensive 
study  of  a  high-speed  ground  transportation 
systam  between  Washington,  DC.  and  An- 
napolis, Md..  and  a  high-speed  marine  vessel 
transportation    system  between    the    Balti- 
more-Annapolis area  In  Maryland  and  the 
Yorktown-WUllamsburg-Norfolk  area  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
such    aystams    If    such    study    demonstrates 
their  feasibility.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   ROTH    (for   hhnself   and   Mr. 
BoGcs)  : 
S.  4024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intarnal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of    1964    to   disregard   children's 
beneflta  received  by  an  individual  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  detarmlnlng  whether 
that  Indlvldtial  Is  a  dependent  of  a  taxpayer. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.   4026.   A  blU   to   dealgnata   the   Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  In  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  as  the  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanian- 
aole  Federal  Building.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hrubka,     Mr.     ToNNKY,     and     Mr. 
Scott) : 
SJ.  Res.  269.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  procurement  of  an  oil  portrait  and 
marble   bust   of   former   Chief   Jtistlce   Earl 
Warren.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILUS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  tttne 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOUTION8 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Dokinick.  Mr.  Eaolx- 
TON,  Mr.  GoLOWATxa,  Mr.  Oba- 
VKL,  Mr.  HATrntLD,  Mr.  Hughxs, 
Mr.  HUMPHMY,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Mathias.     Mr.     Mxtcalf,     Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
ScHWXiKZB)  : 
S.  4023.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  a  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation system  between  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  a  high- 
speed marine  vessel  transportation  sys- 
tem between  the  Baltimore-Annapolis 
area  in  Maryland  and  the  Yorktown-WU- 
liamsburg-Norfolk  area  in  Virginia,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of   such 
systems  if  such  study  demonstrates  their 
feasibility.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  14  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
introduce  the  Bicentennial  Advanced 
Technology  Tranaportation  System  Dem- 
onstration Act.  The  Senators  cosponsor- 
ing  this  measure  with  me  are  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Eaglitok,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATXR,  Mr.  Gravsi.,  Mr.  Hatitslo,  Mr. 
Hughxs,  Mr.  Humphrxy,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Mxtcalf,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  ScHWiiKia,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  undertake  a  feasibility 
study  of  a  combined  and  coordinated 
land  and  water  transportation  system 
consisting  of  a  tracked  air  cushion  vehi- 
cle (TACV) ,  or  otiier  high-speed  ground 
transportation  system,  operating  be- 
tween Washington,  D.C.,  and  Annapolis, 


Md.,  and  a  surface  effect  ship,  or  atl»r 
high-speed  marine  transportation  sys- 
tem, operating  between  the  Ralttmnrer 
Annapolis  area  in  Maryland  and  the 
Yorktown-WIlliamsburg-NorfoIk  area  la 
Virginia.  This  demonstration  project  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  area  will  provide  the 
highest  visibility  for  the  type  of  advanced 
intermodal  transportation  systems  avail- 
able to  move  large  numbers  of  people  at 
high  speeds. 

At  the  same  time  it  wUl  link  these  most 
historically  significant  areas  of  our  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. Since  time  is  of  the  essence  if 
t.yiis  innovative  transportation  system  is- 
to  be  operational  for  the  bicentennial 
observances,  the  bill  also  authorizes  the 
construction  of  the  system  if  the  study 
demonstrates  its  feasibility,  and  if  the 
Secretary  recommends  the  establishment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  system.  The  study, 
which  is  to  be  completed  no  later  than. 
9  months  after  the  bill's  enactment,  will 
determine  the  feasibility,  social  advisa- 
bility, environmental  impact,  and  eco- 
nomic practicablhty  of  the  vehicles. 

During  this  investigation  study,  the 
Secretary  is  expected  to  consult  with  the 
appropriate  State  and  local  governments. 
Since  Maryland  would  be  heavUy  in- 
volved and  has  already  expressed  Its  in- 
terest and  support  for  this  project,  Mary- 
land certainly  should  be  consulted  each 
step  along  the  way  in  its  development.  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  although  con- 
struction is  authorised  if  the  study  proves 
the  project's  feasibility.  Congress  would 
still  have  the  final  say  through  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

The  Washington  area  this  summer  on 
a  number  of  occasions  has  8uflei«d  under 
a  blanket  of  pollution  resulting  in  a  num- 
ber of  "emergency  alerts"  for  the  area. 
Each  occasion,  the  pollutiaoi  was  pushed 
away  to  the  great  rehef  of  the  area's 
residents.  In  additian,  trafltc  congestion 
continues  to  plague  our  citizens  as  they 
inch  their  way  to  and  from  work.  Both 
these  pollution  incidents  and  the  dally 
highway  congestion  drive  home  the  need 
to  accelerate  our  search  for  eiltematlTe 
and  better  ways  of  moving  citizois.  par- 
ticularly in  metropolitan  areas. 

In  4  years  the  Nation  will  celebrate 
its  200th  birthday.  During  this  bicenteu- 
nial  celebratlMi  the  Washington  area  will 
play  host  to  millions  of  Americans  and 
foreign  visitors  who  will  come  to  the 
Coital  City. 

The  bicentennial  events  and  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  Nation  combine  to 
give  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  create  a 
transportation  showpla^e  that  will  pro- 
vide the  many  visitors  to  the  Capital  area 
with  an  exciting  means  of  seeing  the  his- 
torical cities  and  sights  of  the  region,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  to  provide  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  ot  a  technc^oglcally 
advanced  transportation  system  which 
will  attract  national  and  international 
attention  and  recognition  and  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  Its  leadership  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow. 

The  principal  focus  of  the  hl^-q^eed 
ground  transportation  system  study  be- 
tween the  Nation's  Capital  and  Mary- 
land's charming  capital  of  Annapolis  will 
be  the  tracked  «dr  cushioned  vehicle — 
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TACV— although  the  Secretary  l5  au- 
thorized to  examine  the  feasibility  of 
other  surface  transportation  systems  as 
he  deems  desirable. 

The  TACV  Ls  an  electrically  powered, 
high-speed  vehicle  capable  of  speeds  150 
miles  per  hour  or  more  and  has  a  pas- 
senger capacity  of  CO  or  more.  The  TACV 
vehicle  has  two  power  or  propulsion  sys- 
tems. The  first  forces  air  downward 
against  a  fixed  track  and  is  a  levltation 
device  which  allows  the  vehicle  to  fioat  a 
fraction  of  an  Inch  above  the  guldeway. 
This  enables  the  vehicle  to  have  a  cush- 
ioned, virtually  vibration-free  operation. 
The  second  power  system  provides  the 
forward  thrust.  The  TACV  vehicle  can 
operate  on  a  fixed  track  on  a  guldeway 
which  can  be  located  at  groimd  level: 
raised  as  with  a  viaduct  or  pylons;  or 
below  ground. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  other  transportation  agencies 
around  the  world  are  placing  great  em- 
phasis (Ml  the  development  of  the  TACV 
as  the  ground  vehicle  of  the  future.  The 
French  developed  the  Initial  technology 
and  have  one  70  seat  vehicle  in  operation 
on  a  13-mile  viaduct  test  track  near  Or- 
leans. A  number  of  American  flnns  are 
developing  prototypes  and  the  United 
States  is  presently  constructing  a  TACV 
test  site  in  Pueblo,  Colo. 

The  technology  for  the  TACV  is  con- 
sidered to  be  at  hand  and  only  engi- 
neering application  problema  need  to  be 
solved.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  If  TACV  Is  to  be  a  viable  alterna- 
tive in  a  comprehensive  urban  transpor- 
tation system,  demonstration  projects 
must  be  carried  out.  What  better  place 
to  carry  out  the  project  than  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol  area?  What  better  time 
to  do  the  project  than  during  the  Na- 
tion's observation  of  its  200th  birthday'' 
By  such  a  demonstration  the  American 
public  and  our  foieign  visitors  will  see 
and  we  will  test  the  desirable  character- 
istics of  the  TACV  vehicle,  such  as  ride 
quality,  noise  level,  and  safe  high-speed 
operation. 

In  addition,  data  such  as  the  perform- 
ance, reliance,  safety,  construction,  abil- 
ity, and  environmental  impact  of  the 
vehicle  will  be  provided  by  a  practical 
demonstration.  As  previously  Indicated. 
the  TACV  will  operate  between  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  and  Annapolis,  Md.  The 
vehicle  could  begin  in  the  city  or  per- 
haps at  a  Metro  subway  station  such  as 
at  the  new  town  of  Port  Lincoln,  or  Ard- 
more.  or  New  Carrollton,  a  growing 
transportation  center,  and  then  speed 
down  the  median  strip  of  Route  50  to 
Annapolis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  on  New  Carrollton  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambmll).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  these  ex- 
amples I  cited  are  not  meant  to  specify 
the  stops  or  the  route  for  the  feasibility 
study,  for  thla  will  be  the  function  of 
the  study.  It  does  represent  some  of  the 
suggestions  of  individuals  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  Maritime  Committee  which  has  de- 


voted conalderable  time  and  attention 
to  this  endeavor. 

The  second  part  of  this  proposal  calls 
for  a  feasibility  study  of  a  surface  effect 
ship  or  other  high-speed  marine  vessel 
operating  between  the  Baltimore-Annap- 
olis area  in  Mar>'land  and  the  York- 
town- Williamsburg-Norfolk  area  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  exanune  many 
of  the  Nation's  largest  cities,  we  find  that 
many  areas  are  located  on  harbors  or 
major  waterways.  This  really  is  not  too 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  during 
the  period  when  many  of  America's  cities 
were  evolving,  water  transportation  was 
the  predominate  mode  of  transportation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  «0  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  country  Uve  adjacent 
to  water  and  nine  out  of  the  15  largest 
cities  are  coastal.  Many  transportation 
experts  feel  our  waterways  have  the  po- 
tenUal  for  helping  to  solve  our  trans- 
portation problems  and  that  they  could 
play  a  major  role  in  easing  the  traffic 
problems  of  the  commuter.  If  such  were 
the  case,  it  may  be  possible  to  use  free 
waterways  rather  than  build  more  ex- 
pensive freeways. 

They  are  also  many  experts  who  be- 
lieve that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
revolutionary  developments  in  marine 
transportation,  both  for  cargo  and  pas- 
senger purposes.  In  addition,  these  de- 
velopments are  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  military. 

The  second  part  of  the  feaslbUity  study 
will  concentrate  on  the  surface  effect  ves- 
sel, hydrofoils,  and  other  high-speed 
marine  transporUtion.  The  surface  effect 
ship  includes  hovercraft  and  sldewall 
craft  which  employ  ctishions  of  air  to 
produce  lift.  The  hydrofoUs  depend  on 
dynamic  fuel  lift  and  are  either  surface 
or  fully  emerged. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  this  area 
both  in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world.  I  will  discuss  a  number  of 
vessels  under  development  as  well  as 
some  that  have  been  in  operation  to  date. 
This  Is  not  an  exhaustive  examination 
but  merely  attempts  to  convey  to  my  col- 
leagues a  feeling  for  present  develop- 
ments and  activity. 

First,  military  experts  foresee  these 
developments  resulting  in  a  new  famUy 
of  oceangoing  vessels  operating  at 
speeds  of  100  knots  or  more.  This  com- 
pares with  the  speed  of  40  knots  of  a 
modem  destroyer.  The  military  has  al- 
ready tested  air  cushion  vehicles  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s«it  that  articles  dealing  with  this 
military  interest  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESroXNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BEAIiL.  Mr.  President,  ttuming 
now  to  domestic  developments,  both  the 
Bell  Aerospace  Corp.  and  the  Airjet  Gen- 
eral Corp.  have  developed  protot3?pe  ves- 
sels. These  experimental  vessels  are  cap- 
able of  speeds  of  80  knots. 

Bell  has  constructed  the  Voyageur  ves- 
sel, a  high-speed  multipurpose  air  cush- 
ion vessel.  Two  of  these  vessels  have  been 
constructed  and  are  currently  complet- 
ing engineering  and  oertiflcation  tests  on 
Lake  Ontario,  near  Toronto. 


The  Voyageur  has  a  basic  flat  bed 
which  permits  addition  of  superstmctun 
and  equipment  to  meet  various  needs,  in- 
cluding the  addition  of  a  passenger  cabin 
which  would  give  the  vessel  a  capability 
of  carrying  144  passengers. 

Boeing  has  also  developed  a  most  In- 
teresting and  attractive  marine  vessel 
called  the  jetfoil.  an  advanced  hydrofoil 
which  the  company's  literature  heralds 
as  a  "new  dimension  in  transportation." 
The  jetfoil  would  be  a  cruise  speed  of  45 
knots  and  a  capacity  of  250  commuter 
passengers  or  190  passengers  with  lug- 
gage. Boeing  says  its  jetfoil  is  safe,  com- 
fortable, and  a  "good  neighbor"  since 
noise  and  pollution  levels  are  well  below 
the  strict  pollution  levds  set  for  1975 
cars.  The  company's  literature  even  as- 
sures that  the  jetfoil  "leaves  no  wake  to 
destruct  the  shorelines  or  small  boats." 

The  British  Rails  Hovercraft  Co..  Sea- 
speed,  has  been  operating  30  minute 
regular  runs  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
across  the  English  Channel  using  giant 
car  ferry  types.  The  latter  has  become 
profitable.  Other  vessels  are  being  used 
on  oil  and  seismic  stirveys. 

The  British  Corp.  is  now  producing  a 
craft  which  in  basic  form  wUl  accom- 
modate 170  passengers  and  34  cars.  Vari- 
ations on  this  model  will  be  capable  of 
handling  256  passengers  and  30  cars  or 
a  straight  commuter  type  vessel  carryinr 
605  passengers. 

Mr  President,  the  trip  from  Annapolis 
down  the  Chesapeake  Bay  will  surely  be 
an  unforgettable  experience.  It  is  hoped 
that  pollution-free  buses  will  pick  up  the 
visitors  after  they  have  disembarked  in 
the  Virginia  area  and  transport  them  to 
historic  Williamsburg.  In  addition,  it  is 
hoped  that  express  buses  connections  win 
be  provided  to  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Few  would  deny  that  we  desperately 
need  breakthroughs  in  the  transporta- 
tion area.  A  TACV  operating  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  area  and  Annapolis 
in  conjimctlon  with  a  high-speed  marine 
vessel  between  the  Baltimore-Annapolis 
area  and  the  WUUamsburg  area  will  p«- 
mit  American  citizens  and  our  many  for- 
eign visitors  to  travel  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  tomorrow  to  these  historic  sights, 
after  which  they  will  be  aUowed  to  walk 
in  and  enjoy  the  rich  history  and  heri- 
tage of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  there  are  some 
who  will  feel  that  it  is  preposterous  to 
have  marine  and  land  vessels  traveUng 
at  such  Ughtnhig  speeds.  It  Is  interet- 
ing  to  note  that  textbooks  up  to  shortly 
before  the  avU  War  never  made  refer- 
ence to  metal  vessels.  Why?  Everyone 
knew  that  iron  would  not  fioat  and  that 
even  if  it  would,  its  effect  on  the  compass 
would  be  fatal.  Furthermore,  iron  could 
not  withstand  the  corrosion  and  fouling 
of  the  hostile  marine  environment.  These 
arguments  all  fell  by  the  wayside  as  the 
first  argiunent  against  the  nonfloat- 
ablllty    of    iron    was    demonstrated    a 

fallacy.  . 

Today  even  with  our  achievements  in 
space  and  other  scientific  endeavors,  I 
am  certain  that  (Hie  could  Ust  a  string 
of  arguments  why  this  marine-land 
transportation  system  will  not  succeed. 
But  it  Is  risky  business  to  bet  against  our 


Nation  and  its  scientific  community.  In- 
de«i,  the  history  of  our  country  chron- 
icles the  accomplishment  of  what  was 
thought  to  be  impoaaible. 

I  believe  that  the  transportation  needs 
of  this  country  and  the  upcoming  cele- 
bration coincide  to  provide  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  push  developments  of 
this  technologically  advanced  land-water 
transportation  system.  I  strongly  urge 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  am  certainly  encouraged  by 
the  great  interest  and  support  given  by 
Senators  thus  far.  as  indicated  by  the 
large  number  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
consented  to  cosponsor  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing,  I  want 
to  thank  the  AFL-CIO  maritime  com- 
mittee for  advancing  this  forward-look- 
ing and  imaginative  proposal.  I  want  to 
give  special  thanks  to  Mr.  Hoyt  Had- 
dock and  Mr.  Joseph  Salzano  who  have 
devoted  countless  hours  on  this  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4023 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Qj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Bicentennial  Advanced 
Technology  Transportation  System  Demon- 
Kratlon  Act". 

Sic.  a.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  millions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations  who  will  visit  the  na- 
tional capital  area  during  the  Bicentennial 
of  American  Independence  celebration  with 
ft  pleasant,  efficient,  and  unique  way  of  see- 
ing the  historic  cities  and  sights  of  such  area 
md  providing  practical  demonstrations  of 
technologically  tkdvanced  transportation  sys- 
tems which  will  attract  national  and  inter- 
national attention  and  recognition  and  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  Its  leadership  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  an 
investigation  and  study  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  the  feasibility,  social  advisabil- 
ity, environmental  im,pact,  and  economic 
practicability  of — 

(1)  a  tracked  air  cushioned  vehicle  or 
other  high-speed  ground  transportation  sys- 
tem between  Washington,  DC.  and  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  with  appropriate  Interme- 
diate stops,  and 

(2)  a  surface  eSect  vessel  or  other  high- 
speed marine  transportation  system  between 
the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area  in  Maryland 
and  the  Torktown-Wllltamsbapg-Norfolk 
area  In  Virginia. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  investigation  and 
study,  the  Secretary — 

(li  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  District  of  Columbia  agen- 
cies: and 

(2)  may  enter  Into  contracts  or  other 
agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies. 
institutions,  organizations,  corporations,  or 
individuals  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  UJS.C. 
529:  41  VS.C.  5). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  investigation  and  study  together 
with  his  recommendations,  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  no  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  his  Act. 

Sk.  3.  If  after  carrying  out  the  Investi- 
gation and  study  pursuant  to  section  2.  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  recommends  the 
establishment  of  either  the  transportation 
•jstem   described    In    subsection    (a)(1)    or 


(a)  <a)  of  such  section  or  both  such  systems, 
he  may.  to  the  extent  funds  are  apprtyrl- 
ated  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  enter 
Into  such  contracts  and  other  arrangements 
as  necessary  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  such  system  or  systems,  except 
that  the  system  described  In  such  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  may  not  be  constructed  unless 
the  State  of  Maryland  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary rights-of-way,  to  the  extent  such  rights- 
of-way  are  presently  owned  by  such  State 
within  existing  highway  alignments  or  ac- 
quired by  such  State  with  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act  and  determined  useable  for 
such  system  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

S*c.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

KXHKIT    1 

Mmo  Is  Coxmo  to  Maxtlans.  Nrw  Cab- 

ROLLTON PBOSPECT     MODKaN     TaAKSPO«TA- 

•nON   CXMTKB — 1976 

The  New  CarroUton  (formerly  Ardmore) 
Metro  station  offers  a  unique  opp<wtunlty 
for  a  sophisticated  transportation  center,  In 
combtnatlon  with  the  relocation  of  the  Penn 
Central  MetroUner  Hlspeed  station,  coordi- 
nated feeder  bus  service  and  adequate  park- 
ing facUlUes. 

The  entire  New  Carrollton  Metro  align- 
ment on  the  Maryland  side  is  under  final 
design.  Including  the  stations  at  Cheverly, 
Landover  and  New  CarroUton,  Construction 
is  expected  to  begin  In  1873,  with  <:q>«ratlons 
scheduled  to  commence  in  1976. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  has 
approved  design  funds  for  design  of  a  new 
MetroUner  station  facility  adjacent  to  the 
New  CarroUton  Metro  station.  The  design 
wUl  be  performed  by  the  same  firms  under 
contract  with  WMATA  for  Metro's  station  de- 
sign and  the  station  wlU  conform  to  Metro's 
design  standards. 

The  New  CarroUton  station  wlU  be  located 
east  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  tracks  ap- 
proximately one-half  mUe  northeast  of  Johxi 
Hanson  Highway  or  approximately  halfway 
between  the  John  Hanson  Highway  and  the 
Capital  Beltway.  The  station  wUl  have  a  800- 
foot  long  center  platform. 

A  mezzanine  containing  fare  equipment 
win  be  located  under  the  platform  near  the 
center.  Two  access  points  are  proposed;  one 
southeast  of  the  station  and  the  other  north- 
west of  the  railroad  tracks.  The  two  access 
points  WlU  be  connected  to  the  mezzanine 
by  a  pedestrian  tunnel.  Three  escalators  wUl 
connect  the  me^sanlne  to  the  platform.. 

Automobile  passenger  loading  areas,  bus 
faculties  and  auto  parking  lots  wlU  be  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  both  access  points.  Each 
wlU  have  six  bus  bays,  a  30-space  klss-and- 
rlde  facility  Including  space  for  taxlcabs.  and 
approximately  500  parking  spaces. 

The  WMATA  1990  trafllc  forecast  projects 
that  approximately  18,800  people  would  be 
using  the  New  CarroUton  station  daUy.  with 
3,000  entering  or  leaving  the  station  d\uing 
the  peak  hour. 

Extensive  street  Improvements  are  nieces- 
sary  to  Insure  efficient,  safe,  and  convenient 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  circulatioa  both  In 
the  Immediate  area  of  the  station  and 
throughout  its  serrlee  area.  Both  the  Prince 
Oeorge's  Department  of  FubUc  Works  and 
the  State  Highway  Administration  wlU  t>e 
involved  in  construction  of  new  roadways 
in  the  area,  as  weU  as  improvements  to  ex- 
isting road  (see  map^ .  Although  It  wlU  be  a 
difficult  task,  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
assure  that  these  necessary  roads  an  con- 
structed In  time  for  the  opening  of  the  IVew 
CarroUton  line. 

The  New  CarroUton  line  will  be  the  first 
of  the  foiu  Metro  alignments  to  serve  Prince 
Oeorge's  County.  Total  projected  daUy  rlder- 
shlp  In  1980  originating  at  the  three  Mary- 
land stations  on  the  line  Is  40,000. 


Exhibit  2 
TaiAL  RUKS  roa  a  100-Knoi  Navt 

PKOTOTTTZS.   SOOM   TO   BE    lUBiMU  AT   SO   KMOT*, 

paxaAos  uGHTNiMc-rAaT  LOW-COST  rxBBra 

Destroyers  fast  enough  to  outran  torpedoes 
and  able  to  dart  out  of  the  path  of  surface- 
to-surface  missiles.  Aircraft  carriers  that  can 
move  through  the  water  so  quickly  that  their 
planes  are  able  to  talce  off  almost  straight  ttp. 

It  sounds  Uke  science  fiction.  But  a  fieet 
oi'  such  naval  ships  may  eventually  come 
from  sea  trials,  soon  to  begin  of  two  experi- 
mental craft  btiUt  by  Bell  Aerospace  Oorp 
and  Aerojet-General  Corp.  for  the  VS.  Navy. 

The  100-ton  alumlnvim  vessels.  c&Ued  s\ir- 
face-effects  ships  (SES)  are  neither  air- 
cushion  vehicles  nor  hydrofoils,  but  deaeend- 
ants  of  both.  They  should  be  able  to  "fly" — 
skimming  across  the  water  on  giant  air  bub- 
bles— at  almost  80  knots.  This  would  be 
about  double  the  top  speeds  of  present-day 
Navy  ships  and  theoretically  could  be  main- 
tained even  by  surface-effects  craft  as  big 
as  aircraft  carriers. 

The  trick  is  in  the  design.  A  conventional 
alr-cuahlon  vessel  has  a  flexible  skirt  aU 
around  Its  huU  to  hold  its  air  cushion  In 
place,  whUe  the  SES  has  a  skirt  only  fore  and 
aft.  Protruding  dovm  from  each  side  of  a 
surface-effects  ship's  hull  are  aoUd  waU-llke 
extensions  that  stay  partiaUy  submerged 
even  when  the  ship  Is  "flying." 

These  solid  extensions,  the  Navy  says. 
give  a  surface-effects  ship  far  greater  lateral 
control  than  is  possible  for  any  air-cushion 
vessel.  And  because  an  SES  huU  is  able  to 
Uft  almost  completely  out  of  water,  ttxe  ship 
has  a  speed  potential  close  to  100  knots. 

A  bydrofoU  can  approach  this  ^>eed  but 
can  not  be  buUt  as  large  as  an  SES.  Navy  de- 
signers say. 

STKXAX 

The  ^eed  of  surface-effects  ships,  accord- 
ing to  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  Jr..  Chief 
of  Naval  Ot>erations,  wiU  give  the  Navy  a 
major  advance  in  fast-reaction  ferrying  of 
troops  and  su{^Ues.  And  the  surface -effects 
ship  could  go  a  long  way  toward  neutraliz- 
ing Russia's  3-to-l  lead  over  the  U£.  In  sub- 
maxlnes. 

Submarines  have  always  been  difficult  to 
locate  and  attack,  Zumwalt  points  out.  And 
recent  advances  In  hull  design  and  prc^ul- 
sion  have  made  subs  as  fast  as,  or  faster 
than,  most  surface  shilpe. 

The  SES.  however,  may  restore  the  speed 
advantage  to  the  surface  fleet.  And  It  has 
another  big  plus  that  wlU  appeal  to  Congress. 

With  construction  costs  a<  big  Na-,  y  ships 
escalating  astronomlcaUy — the  price  teg  on  a 
conventional  aircraft  carrier  is  now  a{>pro*cfa- 
ing  $l-bUUon — Zumwalt  sees  the  surface-ef- 
fects vessels  also  as  an  opportunity  to  direct 
the  Navy  back  to  smaller,  swifter,  haid-blt- 
tlng  ships  that  should  be  able  to  be  built  in 
large  numbers  at  comparatively  low  cost. 

COXTSINS 

The  BeU  and  Aerojet  surface-effects  ships 
appear  slmUar,  but  they  do  have  basic  design 
differences.  A«x)Jet'B  version  Is  82  ft.  long 
and  42  ft.  wide,  somewhat  larger  tnan  BeU's 
77-ft.  length  and  86-ft.  width.  But  tbe  great- 
est difference  between  the  craft  Is  in  the  type 
of  propulsion  system  they  use. 

Aerojet's  ship  has  four  3.S00-hp.  Avco  Ly- 
coming marine  gas-turbine  engines  to  draw 
water  In  through  Inlets  and  shoot  it  under 
pressure  out  of  a  nozzle  at  the  rear  of  the 
craft  to  provide  thnist.  This  eliminates  the 
need  for  propeUers.  The  same  engines  drive 
three  fans  which  create  the  craft's  air  bubble. 

The  BeU  design  is  more  conventional.  It 
has  three  4.600-hp.  Pratt  tt  Wlxttney  m*rlne 
gas  tTirblnes  to  drive  two  semi-submerged 
hlgh-efllclency  propeUers,  But  it  also  carries 
three  smaUer  engines  to  create  its  air  bubble. 

The  Aerojet  craft  cost  tlS-milUon  to  buUd. 
according  to  the  Navy,  and  the  BeU  SES  cost 
$14-mlUlon.. 
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Afwr  builders  trials,  the  Navy  Intends  to 
take  over  both  ships  for  further  testing.  If 
the  concept  still  looks  good,  the  next  step  will 
probably  be  to  order  the  design  and  «l«v«JoP- 
ment  of  a  a.OOO-ton  experimental  ship.  U  that 
craft  proves  out,  stUl  larger  sUes  will  be  at- 
tempted, w.—i-,, 
•Prom  what  we  know  now.  we  see  no  barrier 
to  the  siae  of  this  type  of  ship,"  says  Rear 
Admiral  WUllam  H.  Uvlngston,  director  of 
the  Navys  Air,  Surface  i  ElectroiUc  Warfare 
Research  Dlv 

•In  fact,  some  design  calculations  show 
efnclency  rising  with  Increase  In  size,"  Living- 
ston continues.  "But  we  are  not  now  visual- 
izing surface-effecu  ships  larger  than  10,000 
tons  And  at  lO.OOO  tons,  the  use  of  nuclear 
propulsion  begins  to  look  attractive  for  the 
SF.S  " 

Thi  100-Knot  Navt 
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( By  Larry  L.  Booda ) 

•Almost  all  Navy  missions  can  be  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  Surface  Effect  Ships  because 
thev  can  go  faster."  „ 

That  Is  Rear  Admiral  WUllam  H.  Tag 
Livingston  talking.  He  Is  referring  to  a 
whole  new  family  of  oceangoing  vessels  that 
offer  greater  maneuverability  and  speeds  up 
to  125  knots.  Compared  with  the  current  top 
speed  of  a  modern  destroyer,  something  on 
the  order  of  40  knots  that  represents  a  quan- 
tum Jump  In  performance. 

SESs  as  the  surface  effect  ships  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Navy,  combine  features  of 
hydrodynamics  and  aerodynamics,  bringing 
tcigether  some  of  what  Is  best  from  the 
minds  of  naval  architects  and  aeronautical 
engineers  Test  craft  have  already  reached  the 
speed  of  80  knots.  Prototypes  now  being  buUt 
show  promise  of  surpassing  the  100  knot 
mark.  The  gap  to  the  125  knot  goal  Is  closing 

rapidly. 

Admiral  Livingston,  director  of  the  Air, 
Surface  and  Electronic  Warfare  Division  un- 
der the  directorate  of  research  and  develop- 
ment under  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Un't  alone  In  his  enthusiasm.  Two 
other  offlclaU  even  higher  up  sounded  equal- 
ly enthusiastic  In  their  testimony,  regarding 
the  upcoming  high  speed  Navy,  before  con- 
gressional committees 

One  type  of  vessel  under  development  Is 
the  hydrofoil,  a  craft  whose  underwater 
"Wings"  mounted  on  struts  lift  the  hull  clear 
out  of  the  water.  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  appeared  recent- 
ly before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services 

He  stated.  "We  have  deployed  two  patrol 
gunboats  to  the  Mediterranean  to  trail 
Soviet  missile  ships  operating  within  range 
of  our  major  combatant  ships  For  the 

future  we  are  developing  plana  for  a  Patrol 
Hydrofoil  Missile  (PHM)  boat  to  carry  out 
the  same  surveUlance  mteslon  plus  an  at- 
tack mission.  Planned  Initial  procurement 
is  Fiscal  Year  1973.  Releasing  destroyers  for 
more  essential  duties,  these  hydrofoU  boats 
will  trail  enemy  mlaalle  ships  operating  with- 
in missile  range  of  our  major  units  and  will 
attack  them  if  they  attack  our  ships." 

RIVOLUTIONAKY  PROPOa'nONS 

He  added  that  the  use  of  patrol  gunboats 
and  hydrofoils  will  permit  optimum  use  of 
the    taadequate    number    of    destroyers    the 
Navy   will   have  during   the    19708  In   strike 
carrier  task  forces  and  major  escort  forces. 
The  second  and  third  kinds  of  vessels  being 
developed  by  the  Navy  are  also  lumped  under 
the  SES  category.   One   is  the  Air  Cushion 
Vehicle  (ACV)  and  the  other  Is  the  Captured 
Air  Bubble  (CAB) .  Both  make  use  of  an  air 
cushion  created  by  fans,  holding  the  craft 
completely  above  the  water  In  the  case  of  the 
AVC  and  with  only  sidewalls  submerged  In  the 
case  of  the  CAB. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  had  this  to  say  about  the 
SES.  ••!  regard  It  as  a  potential  development 
of  revolutionary  proportion.  If,  as  it  appears 


to  be  posalble.  we  can  produce  ships  up  to 
many  tons  and  capable  ot  high  speeds,  we 
will  have    to  a  great  meaaure,  nullified  the 
submarine  torpedo  threat  against  such  ships. 
(Ed    There  1«  virtually  no  hull  underwater 
to  hit.)  Accordingly,  I  have  singled  out  this 
development   for  special   oonslderatlon.  The 
Fiscal   Year    1973    budget    requests    funding 
for   contractor   and   governmental   test   and 
evaluation  of  two  100  ton  craft  and  for  pro- 
curement of  long  lead  time  propulsion  Items 
for    a    mUltary    experlmeiital    prototype    of 
larger  displacement." 

HydrofoUs  weighing  60  tons  have  already 
been  tested  in  the  Southeast  Asian  Theater, 
the  same  committee  was  told  by  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Prosch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Research  and  Development.  Craft  of  150 
tons  and  even  larger  are  being  developed,  he 
also  said.  He  suggested  the  use  of  ACVs  for 
moving  men  and  equ^ment  ashore  In 
amphibious  operations  and  other  applica- 
tions as  well.  Their  high  speed  will  reduce 
exposure  to  enemy  fire  and  thus  reduce 
casualties,  he  stated. 

Dr  Frosch  calls  the  hydrofoil  a  surface 
interceptor.  He  told  the  committee.  "Hydro- 
foil developments  have  progressed  through 
operational  evaluation  to  the  stage  where 
combined  NATO  operations  can  demonstrate 
the  tactical  Impact  of  a  craft  which  can  have 
long  endurance  remote  from  Its  support  but 
which  can  get  up  and  Intercept,  at  speed, 
hoetlle  ships  m  coastal  waters." 

Probable  missions  to  which  these  craft 
seem  likely  to  be  assigned  cannot  be  talked 
about  specifically,  but  It  can  be  stated  that 
the  capabilities  of  hydrofoils  and  SESs  cover 
a  wide  spectrum  Including  antisubmarine 
warfare,  mine  and  antl-mlne  warfare,  sur- 
face warfare,  patrol,  underwater  demolition 
and  sea-alr-land  team  support.  Interdiction 
of  many  kinds,  missile  launchmg.  both  air 
and  surface,  and  amphibious  assault. 

A  conventional  ship  such  as  a  destroyer  or 
cruiser  operating  at  higher  speeds  uses  most 
of  Its  power  simply  pushing  water  aside  Al- 
most all  ships  are  of  this  type  and  are  called 
"displacement"  vessels.  A  cruiser,  for  In- 
stance, can  typically  make  16  knots  cruising 
on  two  of  Its  eight  boilers.  Doubling  the 
number,  to  four,  thus  doubling  the  horse- 
power produced,  the  ship  can  then  make  24 
knots.  Adding  two  more  for  a  total  of  six, 
boosts  the  speed  to  29  knots.  All  eight  boUers 
perking  away  can  add  only  three  more  knots 
for  a  total  of  32. 

Admiral  Livingston  cited  another  example. 
A  destroyer  of  standard  configuration  can 
make  27  knots  producing  15,000  horsepower. 
Doubling  the  horsepower  to  30.000  enables 
the  ship  to  cruise  at  only  32  knots. 

Thus  It  was  apparent  to  naval  architects 
that    some    other    ways    to    achieve    higher 
speeds  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  had  to 
be   found.   Fortunately.   World   War   11   pro- 
duced a  quantum  Jump  In  the  technologies 
needed  to  develop  faster  vessels.  Aeronautical 
engineering  created  lighter  weight,  stronger 
frames  that  could  be  adapted  to  other  uses. 
It  was  the  hydrofoil  that   attracted  first 
Interest.  Simply  put,  the  hydrofoU  resembles 
an  aircraft  wing.  Its  cross  section  profile  typi- 
cally humped  In  the  upp«r  surface  to  create 
lift,  for  both  air  and  water  are  fluids,  with 
water  being  800  times  denser  than  air.  Thus 
the  hydrofoil  Is  really  a  water  wing 

Research  on  this  approach  was  started  In 
1947  by  the  former  Bureau  of  Ships,  but  It 
remained  on  the  back  burner  until  1960 
when  seorlous  development  of  a  vessel  was  be- 
gun. As  with  all  subsequent  vessels  of  thU 
type,  the  first  version,  the  SEALEOS,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  normal  boat  while  sitting  in  the 
water  and  cruising  at  low  speed.  Its  hull  dif- 
fers little  from  other  boats.  But  when  extra 
power  is  added,  the  entire  hull  is  gradually 
lifted  from  the  water,  the  water  wings  re- 
maining just  under  the  surface,  offering  less 
resistance  to  the  water  than  the  hiUl. 
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The  United  States  Is  somewhat  behind  tlu 
rest  of  the  world,  both  Western  and  Iron  Cur- 
tain  In  hydrofoU  development  and  ii»e; 
many  rivers  and  lakes  In  Europe  already  boart 
hydrofoU  service.  On*  of  the  fanclett,  a 
sU«amllned  vessel  that  couW  have  come  out 
of  a  James  Bond  mo^le,  piles  between  Palo- 
mares,  Spain,  and  Tangier,  Morocco,  acrcw 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

ResponslbUlty  for  hydrofoU  development 
rests  with  the  Ship  Systems  Conmiand.  T^ 
control  office  Is  located  at  the  Naval  Ship 
Research  and  Development  Center.  Canto- 
rock  Md.,  WUllam  Ellsworth  Is  Acting  Teet 
Director  for  HydrofoUs.  This  office  Is  alK 
reaponslble  for  a  portion  of  the  ACV  develop- 
ment being  pursued  by  the  Navy. 

ATT«ACTINO    OBkAT«»r    ATTENTION 

Complicating  the  organizational  setup.  Is 
a.  Navv-Department  of  Commerce  Joint  Bur- 
face  Meet  Ship  Project  Office  (J8ESP)  also 
located   at  Carderock.  It  too   Is  developing 
ACVs    Some  of  the  confusion  should  disap- 
pear however,  on  July  1st  when  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Commerce   Is  scheduled   to  with- 
draw NAVY  was  told  by  a  Commerce  spokes- 
man that  Commerce's  Maritime  Administra- 
tion for  the  next  few  years  wUl  concentrate 
on  building  up  the  Merchant  Marine  uUng 
current  ship  technology  rather  than  pursuing 
systems  that  show  UtUe  Immediate  promlae 
of  successful  application. 

Pour  hydrofoils  are  attracting  the  great- 
est attention  at  present.  Perhaps  the  flashlMt 
are  the  TUCTTMCARI,  a  highly  maneuverable 
craft  buUt  bv  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Corp.,  and 
the  FLAGSTAFF,  built  ^7  the  Grumman 
Aerospace  Corp.  Both  of  tUese  58  and  67  ton 
craft  were  shipped  to  South  Viet  N.^  In 
August,  1969,  where  they  were  assigned  tothe 
Market  Time  Forces  based  in  Da  Nang.  They 
were  given  mlSiUons  designed  to  test  theli 
capabilities  m  rough  water  and  their  q^k 
reaction  time  when  needed.  The  TUCTTM- 
CARI is  now  on  tour  of  NATO  countries  dem- 
onstrating its  capabUltles. 

The  two  craft  rotated  five  day  duty  periods, 
with  one  on  a  "ready  alert"  status  and  tt« 
other  in  a  standby  or  upkeep  status^  PatrolJ 
lasted  six  to  ten  hours  and  covered  from  190 
to   270    nautical    miles.   They   proved   their 
worth  bv  operating  m  sea  states  as  high  « 
five    (Ed   A  five  force  sea  state  has  nine  foot 
waves.)  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  these  opera- 
tlons  were  made  In  such  seas— operating  at 
ineeds  of  37  to  50  knots,  even  when  heavy 
r^S  and  high  winds  restricted  vlslblllty^W 
the  time  they  spent  at  sea  the  t^o  craft^t 
342  hours  ■foUborne.  •  or  up  out  o*  the  water 
logging  14.843  miles  in  that  condition  at  an 
average  speed  of  43.5  knoU.  ,  „,  „ 

That  there  Is  enthusl«Hn  for  hydro*oll»  » 
oatrol    craft    Is    understandable    after    Uii» 
Semons^tlon.  One  result  of  this  operatton 
wUl  be  the  160  ton  PHM  mentioned  by  Dr. 
FroBch  If  It  Is  funded  in  the  next  flscal  y««- 
^ch  more  than  simply  designing  the  by- 
drofolls   is   involved   In  development   of  tM 
craft,  however.  Propulsion,  for  instance,  must 
mclude   greater  power  In  smaller  pa<*a^ 
For  such  higher  power  requirements  the  ^ 
Turbine  has  been  found  IdeaUy  suited  ^ 
has  been  applied  to  every  hydrofoU  a^  » 
intended    for    high    speed    missions.   Hyd^ 
dynamics    engineers,    in    fact,    have   fo^ 
themselves  faced  with  the  water  equivalent 
of  supersonic  speeds,  a  P^e^o^""^"  *°°!^ 
as  cavitation.  They  have  learned  to  t^e  « 
vantage  of  this  condition   In  both  the  foU 
design    and    supercavltatlon    propeller^    <J 
propellor  that  revolves  so  fast  that  It  cre^ 
a  bubble  shaped  void  around  the  blades  that 

is  almost  a  vacuum).  „,„„„i=ion 

The  most  Interesting  form  of  PtoP^*J?° 
belne  applied  to  several  new  vessels  is  i» 
waterjet.  Taktog  a  note  from  the  page  of^_ 
turbojets  Ui  which  gas  Is  forced  In  one  dUM 
tlon  to  make  a  reaction  In  the  opposite  dW 
tlon,  the  waterjet  does  the  same  thing  '"W 
the  fluid  that  Is  800  times  as  de'i8e--waw|' 
The  system  Is  operational  In  the  TUOu» 


CABI  and  seems  to  point  to  even  greater  suc- 
oesses  and  applications  In  the  future. 

Rounding  out  the  hydrofoU  stable  are  the 
lao  ton  HIGH  POINT.  buUt  by  Boeing  and 
tjxe  330  ton  PLAINVIEW,  buUt  by  Gnumnan, 
the  largest  craft  of  thle  type  in  the  world. 
Both  are  undergoing  extended  testing. 

rLZXJBIX    SKiaTS    vs.    HAJUJWALLS 

It  wasn't  untu  1058  UMt  serious  attentk>n 
was  f octised  on  the  more  exotic  Surface  Effect 
Ships  (SES) .  In  that  year  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  and  the  Bureau  of  Ships  con- 
ducted experiments  with  four  small  air 
cushion  vehicles.  SESs  operate,  as  stated 
earlier,  by  creating  a  cushion  of  air  created 
by  gas  turbine  powered  fans  with  the  ciisblon 
being  trapped  by  one  of  two  methods.  In  one, 
the  Air  Cushion  Vehicle  (ACV),  the  air  U 
held  by  a  flexible  skirt  extending  down  from 
the  hull.  The  ACV,  therefore,  rides  completely 
clear  of  the  water  and  land.  The  bigger  the 
ACV  the  higher  the  waves  and  land  obstacles 
It  can  surmount.  Propellers  provide  their 
forward  propulsion.  In  operation  these  crafts 
ire  a  spectacular  sight,  for  the  escaping  air 
creates  spray  on  all  sides  until  forward  speed 
IB  attained. 

By  19«3,  the  largest- to-that -time  ACV 
made  its  appearance.  Under  contract  to  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Bell  Aircraft  Co.  pro- 
duced the  35  ton  SKMR-1,  or  HYDR08KIM- 
MER.  This  writer  had  the  prlvUege  of  "fly- 
ing" the  craft  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  8KMR-1 
demonstrated  that  she  could  readUy  take  off 
from  land  or  water,  travel  as  fast  as  70  knots 
over  mUdly  rough  water  and  easUy  come  back 
on  land. 

ONE  MILLION  CHANNEL  PASSENGERS 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  ACV 
originated  with  a  patent  Issued  In  195C  to  an 
Englishman,  Christopher  Cockerell.  The  Bell 
effort  paralleled  that  of  the  British  and  in 
1963  that  company  entered  Into  a  technical 
and  licensing  agreement  with  Hovercraft  De- 
velopment. Ltd..  now  the  British  Hovercraft 
Corp.  Between  the  two  companies  90  trans- 
port ACVs  are  operational  In  the  world  to- 
day. One  type,  the  MOUNTBATTEN,  has  fer- 
ried more  than  1  mUllon  passengers  and  230,- 
000  vehicles  across  the  English  Channel  since 
1968.  In  the  United  States  an  experimental 
passenger  service  was  operated  across  San 
Francisco  Bay  under  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

On  the  mUltary  side.  Bell  manufactured 
six  10-ton  ACVs  designated  the  SE-6  which 
were  tested  Lq  the  Mekong  Delta  area  of 
South  Viet  Nam  by  the  U.8.  Navy  and  V£. 
Army.  Their  missions  covered  a  wide  range  In 
the  many  waterways  and  marshes  of  that 
area. 

As  the  1960s  progressed  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Interest  Increased.  To  achieve 
economy  of  effort.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son decreed.  In  March  of  19S0.  that  J8ESPO 
be  formed  to  combine  the  talents  of  the 
Navy  and  Commerce.  The  work  was  to  In- 
clude, he  stated  in  bis  order,  "Research  on 
an  ocean-going  svtrface  effects  vessel  capable 
of  sklmlng  over  water  at  speeds  of  more  than 
100  knots."  JSESPO  was  created  June  90, 
1966. 

As  research  progressed.  stUl  another  kind 
of  SES  showed  prcHnlse.  This  type,  called  the 
Captured  Air  Bubble  (CAB)  vehicle,  features 
two  straight  fore-and-aft  sides  making  It 
look  like  a  deep  hulled  boat  rectangular  In 
shape.  Since  they  have  no  curvature  and  are 
thin,  the  sides  can  slice  through  water  with 
a  minimum  drag.  In  addition  to  the  sldfr- 
walls,  a  forward  and  aft  hinged  trapdoors, 
help  capture  the  air  cxuhion  but  give  with 
the  waves.  The  CAB.  because  it  loses  much 
less  air  than  the  ACV,  requires  only  one- third 
u  much  power  to  maintain  the  cushion. 

TODAY'S  ACV'S  AND  CAB'S 

Enough  has  been  learned  to  this  date  to 
know  that  hydrofoils  will  be  aWe  to  act  as 
wa  surface  interoepton  but  will  be  llmtted 


In  sizes  to  lees  than  300  tons.  They  do.  how- 
ever, offer  long  endurance,  or  long  time  on 
station  in  addition  to  high  speed  when 
needed. 

The  ACV  appears  to  be  kle*l  for  Undiog 
troops — actually  disembarking  them  on  land. 
not  grounding  them  on  the  beach  edge;  thus 
offering  the  enemy  a  ready  target.  As  the 
next  logical  step  In  this  program,  the  Navy 
has  let  contracts  of  •1,960,000  each  to  the 
Bell  Aerospace  Co.  and  Aerojet  Oenwal  Co 
to  build  two  100  ton  air  cushion  Amphibious 
Assault  Ijindlng  Craft  (AALC)  apleoe.  The 
AALC  C160  as  It  U  designated.  wlU  offer  1,700 
square  feet  of  cargo  space  capable  of  taking 
up  to  75  tons  of  supplies  on  pallets  or  a  60  ton 
battle  tank.  Major  differences  in  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  two  companies  are  in  the 
types  of  skirts  employed,  the  number  of  pro- 
peUers  and  number  of  lift  fans. 

It  Is  the  Captured  Air  Bubble  system  how- 
ever, which  ssems  to  havs  the  brightest 
future  as  far  as  the  Navy  Is  concerned.  Not 
only  oould  It  fit  many  diverse  roles  but  Its 
hard  side  wall  design  lends  Itself  to  much 
larger  sizes.  Dr.  Froech  told  NAVT  that,  from 
what  has  been  learned  so  far,  vessels  in  the 
4,000  to  5,000  ton  range  are  possible. 

But  to  prove  this  technology  beyond  a 
doubt  a  new  project  is  underway,  again  with 
contracts  to  BeU  and  Aerojet- General.  Bach 
company  Is  building  a  100  ton  model  78  feet 
long  and  a  half  as  wide. 

After  testing  of  these  two  SESs,  due  to 
be  completed  sometime  In  1B72,  the  next  step 
the  Navy  wUl  follow  will  be  construction  of 
a  multi-thousand  ton  development  test  ship, 
according  to  James  Decker,  JSXSPO's  project 
director.  He  and  others  connected  with  the 
project  believe  in  progressing  loglcaUy.  but 
are  highly  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
captured  air  bubble  approach. 

Recently  BeU  received  the  hull  of  its  model 
from  Levingston  Shipbuilding,  Orange,  Tex. 
At  a  ceremony  at  its  Mlchoud,  La.,  plant,  the 
principal  speaker.  Ref>resentative  F.  Edward 
Hubert.  (D-La.) ,  Chairman  at  the  Boose 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services,  noted  a 
100  knot  speed  capabUlty  and  said,  "When  I 
say  to  you  that  I  envision  these  ships  as 
being  in  our  fture  Navy  before  the  "SOs.  1  do 
not  think  I  am  using  hyperbole  for  effect  or 
stretehlng  my  own  imagination.  This  is  your 
future  Navy." 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoGGS)  : 

S.  4024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disregard  chil- 
dren's benefits  received  by  an  individual 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act  in  deter- 
mining whether  that  individual  la  a  de- 
pendent of  a  taxp>ayer.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  bin  I  am 
about  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  myjjclf 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Delatrare 
(Mr.  BoGGS)  wHl  no  doubt  seem  Insignif- 
icant when  compared  to  the  other  legisla- 
tive efforts  on  which  the  Congress  em- 
barks. Otirs  will  not  set  a  grand  and  new 
policy  for  the  Nation,  nor  will  it  ap- 
preciably shift  any  existing  p<dicy.  "Hie 
bill  Is  only  six  lines  in  length,  and  I  doubt 
seriously  that  it  will  merit  mention, 
much  less  headlines,  in  any  of  today's 
great  journals  or  papers. 

What  Senator  Boggs  and  I  hope  our 
bill  will  do  is  help  a  few  people. 

Before  I  describe  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  t^  the  Members  how  I 
hi^Tpened  to  draft  this  six-line  bin. 

On  May  10,  1972,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent.  Mrs.  Marian  Cover- 
dale,  of  Houston.  Del.  And.  if  there  is 
no  objection,  I  would  like  to  read  this 

letter!         "•^U  ruij  >ituiu«li    >,\i    ikUW^i  citi  Cfi 


DsAs  SENA-roa  Roth:  I  am  writing  in  an 
appeal  for  help  In  my  problem  with  Internal 
Revenue   Serrloe.   TtUs   is   my  story. 

My  husband  died  in  1908.  leaving  am  with 
four  children,  ages  17  ttb..  16  yrs,.  and  twins 
21^  years.  I  applied  for  and  received  Social 
Security  benefits  for  these  children.  How- 
ever, I  still  claimed  them  as  dependents  on 
■ay  Income  Tax  return.  The  problem  is  this: 
They  are  checking  my  Income  Tax  Return 
tor  the  year  1970.  because  they  say  that  since 
they  received  Social  Security  twnefits  I  can- 
not claim  them  as  dependents.  How,  this 
iwsniii  a  Uttle  ridiculous  to  om  because  any- 
one can  teU  you  that  Social  Security  benefits 
wlU  not  contribute  enough  Income  to  keep 
an  individual  alone. 

This  is  aU  I  receive  and  I  have  never  asked 
f<M'  anything  else  as  far  as  medical,  dental,  or 
anything.  I  have  continued  to  work  every  day, 
which  neoessitatas  babysitting  money,  'Which 
I  am  now  wondering  if  It  was  a  wise  eboios. 
My  husband,  being  a  heart  patient,  did  not 
obtain  the  mortgage  fee  insurance  he  should 
have  had.  As  a  result  of  this,  I  had  to  give 
up  the  home  we  had  built.  I  have  made  per- 
sonal loans  when  the  going  became  rough 
and  have  done  the  last  and  final  thing  I  can 
do.  I  have  sold  my  furniture  to  pay  taUIs.  I 
have  nothing  else  to  seU.  I  have  l»rraw«d 
the  limit  I  feel  I  can  repay. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  notified  me 
that  I  must  substantiate  that  I  had  contrib- 
uted more  than  Social  Security  beneflta  to- 
wards the  keeping  of  these  chUdren.  TTiis  I 
have  tried  to  do  as  you  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed. Cancelled  checks  are  all  I  have  to 
prove  anything,  since  I  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  any  question  that  I  ooiUd  claim  them  for 
dependents.  They  wiU  not  accept  what  I  have 
given  them  as  proof.  I  did  not  submit  cc^iea 
of  cancelled  checks  for  the  whole  year,  but 
picked  different  months  to  try  to  show  them 
what  I  had  given  them  was  correct.  I  do  not 
know  what  else  I  can  do.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  think  I  should  lie  allowed  some  credit  for 
working  every  day  and  using  this  mcmey  to 
keep  my  faixxlly  in  a  home.  food,  clothing, 
heat,  medication,  etc. 

There  are  only  a  few  alternatives  tliat  I 
can  think  oi:  Ne.  1 — Send  all  the  biUs  per- 
taining to  the  chUdren's  upkeep  to  IRS,  No. 
a — EUive  the  children  put  in  a  heme  and  let 
them  receive  the  Social  Security  on  whleli 
they  must  be  kept,  No.  3 — Quit  work,  apply 
for  additional  benefits  and  let  the  taxpayan 
ke^  aU  of  us.  or  No.  4 — Find  the  deepest 
river  and  highest  bridge  and  take  a  fiying 
leap  and  let  the  State  worry  about  keeping 
the  ChUdren.  What  would  you  suggest? 

I  only  have  ten  days  to  come  up  with  morw 
proof  for  ms,  but  I  reaUy  at  last  am  at  my 
wit's  end.  I  only  know  that  it  takes  aU  Z 
make  plus  what  they  receive  to  keep  a  root 
on  their  heads,  clothes  on  their  back,  food 
in  their  stomachs,  insurance,  and  medication 
when  they  are  ill. 

Please  help  me.  I  gave  you  support,  now  try 
to  give  m*  some. 

Binoecely  yours, 

MaaUN  A.  OovKanai^. 
HonsroN,  Db.. 

I  would  note  that  Mrs.  Coverdale's 
total  earnings  for  1970  were  $S,710;  of 
this,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was 
goliig  to  demand  a  tax  of  (433.  If  tt  is  not 
clear  from  her  letter  why  Mrs.  Oa^rerdato 
was  going  to  be  required  to  pay  this 
money,  let  me  briefly  explain. 

Mrs.  Coverdale's  children  were  reoetr- 
ing  monthly  social  security  benefits,  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  their  father.  Dbder 
the  present  law,  these  payments  must  be 
considered  as  the  child's  ocntrlbutkai  to 
his  own  support.  In  ovder  to  legally  daim 
the  children  as  dependents,  Mrs.  Cover- 
date,  in  effect,  had  to  prbve  tliat  she  con- 
tributed more  money  to  the  support  of 
the  children  than  they  received  tnm  the 
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Social  Security  AdministiaUim.  The  fact 
that    the    monthly    benefits    were    not 
enough  for  a  family  of  five  to  live  on  Is 
immaterial  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Coverdale 
could  refuse  to  work  and  receive  pubUc 
assistance— which  would  certainly  cost 
the  Oovemment  more  than  $433 — is  Im- 
material. And  the  fact  that  most  people 
in  Mrs.  Coverdale's  situation  simply  do 
not  have  canceled  checks  and  receipts- 
much  lees  from  9  years  past— is  Immate- 
rial   Ironically,  if  Mrs.  Coverdale  were 
richer  and  able  to  put  the  social  security 
payments  In  some  sort  of  savings  account 
for  her  children,  she  would  not  have  been 
confronted   with    the   problem;    if    the 
money  is  saved  instead  of  spent  it  is  not 
considered  the  child's  contribution  to  his 
own  support.  But,  unfortunately  for  Mrs. 
Coverdale,  since  she  &nA  her  children 
had  to  spend  the  money  in  order  to  live 
Mrs.  Coverdale  was  dunned  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Simply  out  of  curiosity,  Mr.  President, 
I  called  the  Delaware  State  agencies  to 
find  out  whether  Mrs.  Coverdale  and  her 
family  would  be  eligible  for  pubUc  assist- 
ance if  she  were  to  quit  work.  Without 
providing  her  name,  I  asked  what  forms 
of  assistance  a  widow  with  four  chil- 
dren—aged n.  15,  twins  2Va — could  re- 
ceive if  she  and  the  children  were  already 
receiving  $2,400  per  year  in  social  se- 
curity. I  also  asked  what  the  approximate 
annual  value  of  this  assistance  would  be. 
This.  Mr.  President,  is  what  I  learned: 
Mrs.  Coverdale  would  receive  cash  as- 
sistance payments  of  $67  per  month,  or 
$804  per  year:  since  some  of  her  chil- 
dren  are   under   6   years  of   age,   Mrs. 
Coverdale  would  be  exempt  from   the 
"training  or  employment"  requirement. 
But  even  though  not  required  to  do  so, 
she  could  opt  to  receive  Job  training,  in 
which  case  the  Government  would  pay 
for  child  care  for  the  twins  aged  2.  The 
approximate  weekly  cost  for  such  child 
care  is  $36 ;  therefore  the  annual  cost  of 
child  care  for  Mrs.  Coverdale's  children 
would  be  $3,840.  In  addition,  she  and  the 
Children  would  be  eligible  for  medicaid 
payments.  Assuming  an  average  monthly 
Q08t  of  $5  per  child,  the  value  of  this 
sendee  would   be   $240   per  year.   And, 
lastly,  the  Coverdale  family  would  be 
eligible  for  free  food  commodities,  with 
an  average  annual  value  of  $697.  In 
short.  Mr.  President,  if  Mrs.  Coverdale 
iiad  chosen  not  to  work,  she  and  her  chil- 
dren   would    have    cost   our    taxpayers 
$5,381  per  year,  above  and  beyond  the 
social  Beciirtty  payments.  Instead.  Mrs. 
Coverdsile  chose  to  work,  fOr  which  we 
demanded  $433  In  Income  tax. 

I  atoould  point  out  that  ultimately  Mrs. 
Coverdale  waa  able  to  prove  that  the 
children  were  d«>endents  and  she  was 
not  required  to  pay  the  $433.  But  having 
learned  her  leaeon  in  tax  year  1970,  Mrs. 
Coverdale  no  longer  even  attempts  to 
claim  the  children.  It  is  easier  to  have 
the  taxes  withheld  than  to  fight  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  each  year. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  consider  this 
one  of  the  moet  outrageous  and  discrim- 
ioatory  ahusee  I  have  ever  encountered. 
I  abject  not  only  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Coverdale  might  be  raqtilred  to  pay  taxes 
in  a  situation  like  this,  but  tbe  fact  that 
she  eaD  be  hanunad  and  intimidated  in 


such  a  manner.  Mrs.  Coverdale's  only 
crime  was  to  work.  Mib.  Coverdale.  of 
her  own  volition  and  because  she 
thought  it  her  duty  as  a  citizen,  did  ex- 
actly what  we  spend  billions  of  dollars 
trying  to  encourage:  An  honest  days 
work.  And  for  this  we  taxed  her  and  we 
harassed  her. 

I  will  not  belabor  this  pcAnt  any  fur- 
ther, Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  have  made 
the  object  of  my  bill  clear  enough:  It  is  to 
help  the  Mrs.  Coverdales  of  our  coimtry. 
My  bill  makes  a  simple,  easy  to  under- 
stand amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  The  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

(f)  Child's  Social  Security  Benefits. — For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  received  by  or  on  behalf  of  an 
Individual  under  section  202(d)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  whether  the  Indi- 
vidual received  more  than  half  his  support 
from  the  taxpayer 


building  after  him.  It  would  be  a  mean- 
ingful remembrance  on  our  part. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment; I  hope  that,  as  such,  it  can  be 
expeditiously  acted  upon  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  to  which  I  assume  it  will  be 
referred,  so  that  we  can  correct  this  sit- 
uation as  soon  as  possible. 

ByMr.  INOUYE: 
8.  4025.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  as  the  Prince  Jonah  Kuhlo 
Kalanlanaole  Federal  Building.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  designate  the  new  Federal  ofiBce 
building  to  be  constructed  in  Honolulu  as 
the  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanlanaole 
Federal  Building. 

Prince  Kuhio  was  a  popular  political 
figure  who  was  first  elected  to  the  58th 
and  the  i\ine  succeeding  Congresses  as 
the  delegate  from  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  The  memory  of  his  long  and 
distingoilshed  service  is  still  respected  in 
today's  Hawaii,  decades  after  his  un- 
timely death  in  1922. 

He  was  bom  in  Koloa.  Kauai,  on  March 
26,  1871.  and  attended  the  Royal  and 
Punahou  Schools  in  Honolulu.  He  also 
studied  for  4  years  at  St.  Matthew's  Col- 
lege in  California  and  attended  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  in  England.  He  later 
graduated  from  a  business  college  in  the 
Pnlted  Kingdom. 

"In  1884  he  was  created  a  prince  by 
royal  proclamation  of  the  existing  mon- 
archy of  Hawaii.  He  began  Ms  public 
service  in  the  Hawaii  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  which  ha  served  with  great 
distinction. 

Later  Prince  Kuhlo  was  to  show  the 
cosmopolitan  interests  that  have  always 
characterized  Hawalians.  After  the  mon- 
archy was  overthrown,  he  traveled  to 
Africa  and  served  in  the  British  Army 
in  the  Boer  War,  the  same  conflict  which 
launched  the  career  of  the  then  imknown 
Winston  Churchill. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  other  individ- 
uals in  the  history  of  the  Ccmgress  who 
have  enjoyed  such  a  colorful  and  produc- 
tlTe  career.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  honor  the  man  who  gave 
so  much  of  hi«  time  to  his  country  and 
to  his  people  by  naming  the  new  Federal 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

S.    4001 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatbr)  be 
suided  as  cosponsors  to  the  social  se- 
curity bill  (S.  4001  > ,  seeldng  to  raise  the 
earned  income  of  social  security  retirees 
from  $1,680  to  $3,000  a  year,  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
now  speaking.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    4012 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scon,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
ScHWEiKER  •  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  4012,  a  bill  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RBSOLtmON    14  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cask,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  war 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 145.  urging  the  Voice  of  America  to 
make  broadcasts  in  Yiddish  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 


SURFACJE  MINING  REGULATION  ACT 
OF  1072— AMENDMENTS 

AICXNDMKNT  NO.    1571 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  prc«x)sed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  830 )  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  future  regulation  of  surface  mining 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCTE  ACT  OF  1972- 
AMENDMENT 

AIRNDKEKT  I«0.  1ST3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (Hil.  16029)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

KMXSDtSXST  KO.  1873 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
0«)  submitted  an  amendment  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  16029) ,  supra. 

AKENDKKMT  HO.  IS 74 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  mi 
the  table.)  ^    ,. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  which  I  Intend  to  offer 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  by  the 


minority  leader.  Senator  Scorr,  that  will 
be  voted  on  tomorrow. 

8enat<»'  Scon's  aaoendment  would  In- 
crease the  military  aid  authorliatiana  in 
this  bill  by  $870  million— a  27 -percent  In- 
crease. He  wants  to  take  $1.76  more  out 
of  the  pockets  of  every  American  citizen 
In  order  to  buy  arms  for  foreign  coun- 
triee— arms  which  do  not,  in  any  way. 
enhance    the    security    of    the    United 
States.  My  amendment  provides  only  for 
Ml  increase  in  supporting  assistance  of 
$35  million  which  would  be  earmuiced 
for  Israel.  This  would  bring  the  amoimt 
of  supporting  assistance  for  Israel  back 
to  the  level  contained  In  the  bill  earlier 
defeated  by  the  Senate,  $85  million.  The 
taxpayers  would  thus  be  spared  an  ad- 
ditional $335  million  In  deficit  spending. 
In  the  1970  fiscal  year,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $815  minion  for  the  military 
programs  involved  here.  Tliis  bill  already 
contains  $535  million  more  than  (Con- 
gress thought  was  justified  in  1970.  Adop- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania's 
amendment  would  result  in  a  110-percent 
increase  above  the  1970  level.  Do  Sena- 
tors really  think  that  the  American  tax- 
payers should  go  $335  million  deeper  in 
debt  to  pour  more  arms  Into  Taiwan, 
Thailand,  Greece,  Korea,  and  Indonesia? 
If  the  American  people  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  question,  I  have  no 
doubt  what  they  would  decide. 

For  the  1970  fiscal  year,  there  was  a 
budget  deficit  of  $13  biUion.  This  year 
it  is  officially  estimated  at  $38  billion,  a 
threefold  increase  in  3  years.  The  debt 
IS  now  $437  billion  and  $72  bllUon  of 
that  was  incurred  in  the  last  3  Nixon 
years.  If  we  cannot  hold  the  line  in  Con- 
gress on  spending  for  foreign  aid,  where 
can  it  be  held? 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  au- 
thorizations in  this  bill  are  only  about 
one-fourth  the  $5.6  bUUon  mlliUry  as- 
sistance package  proposed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  the  1973  fiscal  year.  It 
does  not  include,  for  example,  $2.9  bil- 
lion for  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  the 
Korean  forces  in  Vietnam,  or  ship 
loans,  or  the  value  of  excess  arms  given 
away,  or  the  costs  of  supporting  47  mili- 
tary aid  missions  abroad.  The  total  flow 
of  U.S.  Bjnns  abroad  is  estimated  at  $8.5 
billion,  when  Government  cash  sales  and 
ccxnmercial  sales  are  included.  The 
United  States  is  in  the  arms  export  bus- 
iness in  a  bigger  way  than  all  other  na- 
tions combined. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  after  my  remarks 
certain  pertinent  tables. 

■nie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  an  additional  $35  million  In 
supporting  assistance  for  Israel  is  fully 
justified;  so  did  the  full  Senate  when 
my  original  amendment  was  tuiopted  by 
a  vote  of  54  to  2  on  June  23.  Although 
the  Senate  should  restore  the  full  fund- 
ing level  approved  earlier  for  Israel,  there 
is  no  justification  for  restoring  the  other 
money  amounts  to  the  earlier  levels.  The 
Senate  defeated  the  bill  concerning  the 
amounts  now  sought  to  be  restored  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rela4ion«  has  al- 
ready been  too  generous  in  sQlowlng 
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funding  at  the  fiscal  1972  levels.  It  seema 
that  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  like  the  pro- 
vei^lal  cat  with  nine  live* — the  Sexiate 
cannot  aaem  to  UU  U.  no  matter  how 
bard  It  tries. 

I  hope  that  tbe  Senate  wUl  adoiit  my 
am«ndment  and  save  the  taxpayers  $335 
pinnnm  In  foreign  aid. 

I  afilrimanimous  coosent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
ou>  at  this  point. 

'Vtaat  being  no  objectioo.  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


^«nJ 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AKXsrsimfT  No.  1S74 

In  lieu  of  all  of  the  language  proposed 
by  Mr.  Scott  liuert  the  following: 

On  page  14,  rblke  out  Unea  7  and  8  and 
laeert  in  lieu  tbctvoC  tbe  following:  "to 
exceed  S61S.000.000.  of  which  not  leas  than 
S50.000.000  ahall  be  avaUable  aolely  for  la- 
rael"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  hereof  "iUcal  year 
1973  not  to  exceed  seSS.OOO.OOO.  of  which  not 
lees  than  185.000,000  ihaU  be  avaUable  solely 
fw  Israel." 

EXHIBIT  1 

COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  FOREIGN  AID  ITEMS 

|ln  millions] 


Procram 


H  R 

16029  Scott 

as  amend- 

amendcd  mcnt 


Church 

substi- 

tuta 


1    6r»irt  military  assistanca  . 

2.  Supportini  assistance 

3.  Military  credit  sales 

(a)  Agiregate  ceiling. 

Total  security 

4.  Baagladesh  assistanc* 

Total  sacurity  and 
economK 


J400 

400 
'(550) 


S600  {400 

'685  >US 

435  400 

» (600)  • (558) 


1,350 
100 


1,720 


1.385 


loe 


too 


1  450 


1.820 


1.4S5 


1  J50.000,000aarmarli«d  tor  Israel. 
>  $85  COO.OOO  earmarked  lor  Israel. 
1  $300,000,000  earmarked  foi  Israel. 

Military  ond  related  assistance  and  arms 
sales  programs,  fiscal  year  1973  (executive 
branch,  estimate*) 

Amount 

Military  aaaistance  grante.-.  S819.  "^OO.  000 
Poreiga        military        credit 

sales 638,000.000 

Excess  defense  arUclee '  345,  000,  000 

Shlpe  loans 39.600.000 

Security    supporting    aasist- 

&nce   879,418.000 

Foreign    military   cash   sales 

iDCaJ)        — 3.200.000.000 

Oommercial  sales 723.698.000 

MiUtary         assistance — ^DOD 

funded     3.924,700.000 

Total  mlllt*ry  and  re- 
lated asslstanoe  and 
sales 8,460,016.000 

^  Valued  at  one- third  acquisition  cost. 

Military  aid  funded  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  for  allied  forces  In 
Southeast  Asia: 

(In  miHtons  of  dollars) 

Tiscal  year— 
1971  1J72  1973 


FEDERAL  FLOOD  RELIEF  IN 
PE*INSYLVANIA 

Mr.  ffCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
can  an  he  proud  of  the  tremendous  Job 
h^tnj  done  by  Frank.  Carluccl  and  all  the 
otbcx  ofHrk^to  working  on  Federal  flood" 
relief  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Penosyl- 
wwto,  X  aA  onanlmouB  coDacnt  that  an 
article  entitled  "Praidt  Carluccl,  Oood 
Samaritan  of  Fiood  Area,"  piAltehad  to 
the  fltept«nber  20  Philadelphia  InQulrw, 
be  printed  In  the  Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bscoto. 
as  follows: 

PftsjfK   Cak-wcct:    Oooo   SAtutMTtur   or 
Flood  Abxa 
(By  Howard  S.  Shapiro) 
yfoMMB-AAMMK. — Prank  Cajrluccl's  job   is  a 
Tl'iti**"- — called  Agnes. 

XtmpooAeaX  people  ooaxe  to  his  oOoe  with 

problems  and  requeaU.  Scene  ot  th*m  cry. 

He  waUu  out  on  tbe  street,  they  grab  him 

by  Um  ann.   "Mr.  Carluccl.  I  have  to  talk  to 

you  .  .  ."  and  the  problems  poux  forth. 

He  sees  the  signs  of  deeps  tr  on  the  streets 
where  h«  was  raised. 

AfliMd  to  the  dirty  and  broken  glass  win- 
dows of  empty  stocefronto  are  signs  saying; 
•The  valley  with  a  heart^-comln'  back  bet- 
ter  than  ever  I" 

It  is  almost  three  months  since  the  Sus- 
quahaiUM  River  InundaUd  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  and  about  one  month  since  the  Fed- 
eral government  set  out  to  reacvte  Ita  local 

image. 

Enter  Carluccl.  The  sUm-framed  41 -year- 
old  director  of  the  Federal  Ofllce  of  Msaia«e- 
ment  and  Budget  had  been  working  on  flood 
relief  planning  fro«n  his  Washington  o<Boe, 
but  in  hard-hit  Wllkes-Barrs.  the  residenta 
saw  only  mass  confusion  at  the  Federal  level. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secretary 
George  Romney  had  come  to  survey  th« 
damages  in  Augiist,  and  the  residents  gath- 
ered to  survey  George  Romney.  No  one  waa 
pleased. 

Add  to  this  the  complalnU  tha*  President 
NUon  was  receiving  from  Wyoming  Valley 
folks.  Federal  trailers  were  standing  around 
with  no  one  to  hook  them  up  to  sewage, 
water  and  electrical  outlets. 

The  streets  looked  more  like  landfills.  Liv- 
ing conditions,  some  residents  said,  were  lit- 
tle better  than  conditions  at  massive  relleX 
centers  during  the  onslaught  a  month  before. 
txpoaet  ON  TuooD   clkskitp 

Here  is  a  progress  report  on  the  flood 
cleanup  In  the  Wyoming  Valley; 

HOUSINO 

Three-fourths  of  13.8XS  homeless  lamiliea 
are  In  winterized  shelters. 


South  Vietnam 1.848.9  1,824.1        2.431.2 

Korea                        2W- Z  188.9           IJ3. » 

Korea    — —:;::::..  155.8  2«.9     3so.o 

Thaiiandv;:::::: -  m-o     66.1 « 

Totat 2,325.9  2.339.4       2,924.7 


Military  aid  for  Thailand  to  be  funded  tron  tbe  MAP  pr»- 


Sman  Business  Admlntetr»tk»  has  ap- 
proved SM6  1  million  In  lo«kn8  to  17,373  in- 
dividuals and  633  buslneesee 

STOKXS 

About  15  percent  of  more  than  1,000  stores 
have  reopened. 

AD 

UJB.  has  spent  or  ooutracted  for  SSM  mU- 
Uoa  in  as&utance  to  help  cleeA  up  damage 
estimated  at  81  billion. 

So  it  Is  not  hard  to  understand  why  Frank 
Carluccl  was  called  off  a  Washington  unnls 
cotirt  one  August  day  to  answer  a  phone  call 
from  Presidential  adviser  John  KrUchman. 
••The  President  thinks  you  ought  to  go  up 
there,"  ErUchman  said. 

Carluccl  was  returning  home. 

Since  his  arrival.  Cariuccl  has  oQed  the 
beftrtngs  for  WUkea-Banro's  huge  OOce  of 
■Hwergeiicy  Preparedness  aa«ap. 

As  of  this  week,  the  oflloe  bas  approved 
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17  493  SnuOl  BubImm  Admlnlrtimtlon  loans 
and  cU«p«n«l  money  to  12.487  at  Um  appli- 
cants. 

This  adds  up  to  •11».5  mUUon  In  home 
loans  and  •ll  mlUlon  In  bustMW  )osns. 

So  far,  the  Carluccl  staff  has  placed  10,000 
WTomlng  Valley  families  tn  emergency  tem- 
porary housing — rnoeue  bomM  vdA  camp- 
era— antf  ta  working  to  find  hoaMs  for  about 
a,fiOO  more  families. 

Now.  Carluocl  Is  tumt&c  bla  «0ort«  largely 
toward  a  mlni-r»palr  program,  »»  which  the 
Army  Corps  of  Biaglneers  wlU  try  to  get  as 
many  people  as  possible  back  to  their  homes 
by  cold  weather. 

"The  first  thing  we  had  to  deal  with.  Car- 
luccl saya,  "was  getUng  people  out  of  their 
attics  and  Into  tamporary  housing.  Then  we 
went  through  the  hookup  phase,  and  we  still 
have  some  problems  there,  with  bottled  gas 
supply. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  temporary 
housing,  I  try  to  pull  together  an  the  aspects 
of  living  In  a  traUer  park— tranaportatton, 
recreation  and  so  forth." 

Carluccl  says  he  lo<*8  fwward  to  working 
wHh  state  Secretary  of  Community  Affairs 
William  WUcox.  who  last  week  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  MUton  Sbapp  to  a  elmUar  post  on 
the  state  level. 

"We  can  bring  In  the  resources.  We  can 
help  restore  the  community.  But  not  with- 
out working  with  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments Mr.  WUcox  and  I  have  laid  out  a 
course  of  action  for  our  staffs.  That  doesnt 
mean,  of  course,  that  there  still  won't  be 
differences  of  views. 

Oartuccls  efforts  hare  been  well  pnWlclaed, 
m  the  Wyoming  Valley  media,  and  residents 
seem  more  aware  of  Federal  efforts  In  the 
area.  The  President's  envoy  spends  much  of 
his  time   meeting  with  the  residents. 

"We  know  that  he  was  sent  here  to  try 
to  alleviate  our  problems."  says  Mrs.  Ssonuel 
Boach,  a  member  of  the  Plood  Victims  A-rtlon 
Council,  the  group  spearheaded  by  flesty  Mln 
Matheson.  the  woman  who  orally  assaulted 
Romney  during  his  txirbulent  trip  here  last 
month. 

"I  think  he's  probably  doing  more  than 
any  one  man  can  do  under  the  ctrcum- 
stancea,"  noted  Mrs.  Bosch,  who  headed  a 
committee  which  met  with  Carluccl. 

"But  we  dont  know  how  much  he  can 
actually  do  for  ns.  Some  of  our  big  problems 
have  to  be  settled  by  legislation." 

Those  undoubtedly  Include  the  govern- 
ment's mortgage  relief  program,  which  some 
homeowners  feel  is  unfair  Those  eligible  for 
BBA  loans  are  to  be  given  »5,000  "forglve- 
DMS."  and  the  government's  detractors  com- 
plain that  the  fixed  amount  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  amount  of  loss. 

And  many  residenU  of  Kingston,  a  largely 
Jewish  bedroom  community  across  the  river 
from  WUkes-Barre.  apparently  have  some 
oomplalnts  about  President  Nixon's  visit  a 
week  ago.  Mrs.  Bosch  says  certain  residents 
were  disappointed  because  Nixon  choee  to 
visit  the  flood-amaahed  comxkunlty  on  Boah 
Haahanah,  one  of  Judalam's  holleat  day*. 

The  action  oounoll  also  felt  that  Nixon's 
stopover  at  Scanlon  Field  was  superficial, 
since  that  1  the  trailer  park  where  Carluccl 
holds  his  public  meetings  and  ta  most  waU- 
known. 

Alfred  H.  Ackerson.  a  retired  banker  who 
weloomed  Nixon  into  his  Scanlon  Field  trailer 
l«e«  week,  says  oarlueel's  takeover  brought  a 
noticeable  change. 

"Before  he  came,  the  runaround  here  was 
terrific,"  says  Ackerson.  who  lost  all  hU  be- 
longings tn  the  flood.  No  one  gave  you  any 
kind  of  anawer.  Tou  got  the  brush  off.  When 
he  came,  though,  there  waa  a  big  chaose 
in  planning  and  results.  Ux  getting  traUer 
sltea  and  getting  equipped." 

"I  tUak  ttMre  JtuM  be«o  a  obaose."  •aboea 
Mrs.  DorU  McOoakey.  a  SS-f«ar-old  widow 
wbo  Uvea  wltk  her  three  daughtera.  and  a  dog 


and  cat.  In  a  trailer  at  the  huge  Bamum  Part 
traUer  camp. 

Cartuccl's  Job  demands  that  he  be  a  Jack  of 
several  trade*,  a  ktod  of  Renaissance  relief 
chief.  To  the  thousands  of  Wyoming  Valley 
dtlEaxM  who  suffer  depieasion  beoauae  of 
near-total  losses,  he  otters  p^cbological 
guidance. 

To  tboee  who  come  with  question*  about 
the  government,  he  Is  the  top  biireaucrat.  He 
must  feel  at  ease  during  discussions  about 
home  improvements,  community  affairs,  ur- 
ban renewal,  finance  and  a  host  of  other  areas 
affecting  a  community  which  must  start  re- 
building, almost  from  scratch. 


CAN  WE  DO  BETTER? 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
itfe  few  men  whose  ideas  about  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  the  United  Nations  are  more 
authoritative  or  incisive  than  Richard 
Gardner's.  Recently,  the  American  As- 
sembly published  a  monograph  by  Pro- 
fessor Gardner  entitled  "The  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations:  Can  We 
Do  Better?"  I  share  Professor  Gardner's 
view  that  we  can  and  must  do  better,  and 
I  believe  that  his  article  is  essential  read- 
ing for  anyone  interested  in  international 
cooperation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  Professor  Gardner's  paper  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mono- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  sks  follows. 

The  American  Assembly 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretijy  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs  who  now  holds  the 
Henry  L.  Moses  chair  of  Law  and  Interna- 
tional Organization  at  Columbia  University, 
said  that  "the  time  has  come  to  supplement 
balance  of  power  politics  with  world  order 
politics." 

Gardner's  program  was  set  forth  In  a 
monograph  issued  today  by  The  American 
Assembly  of  Columbia  University.  Among 
his  recommendations: 

The  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  International  organhiatlons  con- 
cerned with  the  common  problems  erf  man- 
kind should  be  "the  central  preoccupation  of 
XSa.  foreign  policy  from  here  on  in." 

The  United  States  should  lake  a  more 
•principled"  approach  to  foreign  policy  by 
limiting  Its  use  of  armed  force  to  ctrcum- 
stancee  clearly  permitted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  by  submitting  disputes  to 
which  It  U  a  party  to  third-party  judgment. 
A  "world  order  bargain"  should  be  made 
with  developing  countries  under  which  de- 
veloped countries  would  provide  more  aid 
and  developing  counttles  would  cooperate 
more  fully  in  efforts  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  curb  population  growth. 

U.N.  declslon-maklag  procedures  should 
be  revised  so  that  key  decisions  are  taken 
in  small  eonunltteee  with  "weighted  repre- 
sentation" for  large  and  middle  powers. 

The  United  States  should  use  future  meet- 
ings with  Soviet  and  Chinese  leaders  to  urge 
their  cooperation  in  measures  to  strengthen 
the  UJJ.'s  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking 
role. 

The  United  States  should  cooperate  in  new 
Initiatives  to  resolve  the  U.N  s  financial  prob- 
lems. Including  a  package  settlement  to  pay 
off  the  U.N.'s  debts  and  remove  contested 
Items  from  the  regular  budget. 

lite  United  States  should  seek  advice  and 
assistance  from  International  agencies  In 
dealing  with  domestic  problems  such  as 
crlnae,  urbanization  and  mass  transpc^ta- 
tlon. 
An  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Multilateral 


Affairs  should  be  appointed  to  coordinate  UA 
policy  In  aU  multilateral  organisations,  re- 
gional as  well  as  global,  economic  as  weU 
aa  polltlcaL 

The  UB.  Missions  to  the  United  Nations 
In  New  York  and  Geneva  should  be  upgrad- 
ed and  strengthened  by  bringing  in  top 
level  experts  from  outside'  the  government. 
A  "world-wide  competitive  examination" 
should  be  offered  to  attract  outstanding 
young  people  to  serve  wttb  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat. 

A  "Naders  BUlders  for  Werld  Order"  should 
be  established  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  stronger 
UJS.  support  for  International  wganlzationa 
The  United  SUtes  should  provide  adequate 
security  for  U.N.  delegates  and  put  up  its 
promised  share  for  the  enlargement  of  th« 
U.N.'s  Headquarters  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  U.N  stays  in  New  Tcark  City. 

Professor  Gardner  declared  that  the  United 
States  was  "beginning  to  default  on  its  multi- 
lateral commitments  all  across  the  board. "  As 
examples  he  cited  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  Its  share  of  the  budget  of  the 
IntemaUonal  Labor  Organization  and  of  con- 
tributions to  multilateral  development  tn- 
sltutlons  as  well  as  Its  Importation  of  chrceae 
from  Rhodesia  In  vlolatli»  of  an  embargo 
for  which  the  United  States  voted  In  the 
Security  Council.  He  also  warned  against  ef- 
forts to  place  an   immediate   35%   limit  on 
all  U.S.  contributions  to  U.N.  agencies    As  a 
result  of  these  and  other  actions,  he  declared, 
•the   United    States    Is   now   on    a    collision 
course  with  the  very  intemattonal  agencies 
In  whose  future  It  has  an  Important  stake. " 
Professor  Oartlner  warned  of  "a  widespread 
tendency  for  U.N.  members  to  pay  Up  service 
to  the   United   Nations,  while   at  the  same 
time    pursuing    their    short-term    Interesu. 
often  at  its  expense.  This  has  alvrays  been 
true  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  is  dlstress- 
mg,  however.  Is  that  It  has  become  tncreas- 
tngly  true  of  other  menibers.  Including  the 
United  Statee.  Oiir  country  occasionally  asked 
itself  how  the   United  Nations   could  help 
It  to  do  what  it  had  decided  to  do  In  Viet 
Nam;  we  never  seriously  asked  oxirselves  how 
we  might  conform  omi  Viet  Nam  policies  to 
our  U  JJ.  commitments." 

"The  lack  of  a  principled  approach,  of  any 
serious  attempt  to  articulate  and  live  by 
consistent  interpretations  of  the  X!N.  Char- 
ter and  international  law,  la  one  of  the  most 
depressing  aspects  of  present  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Our  senior  policy  makers,  like  thoss 
In  most  other  countries,  ask  only  what  the 
U.N.  can  do  for  them,  not  what  they  can  do 
for  the  United  Nations — or  for  the  building 
of  a  civilized  system  of  world  order." 

While  commending  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's quest  for  a  new  world  power  balance. 
Professor  Gardner  questioned  whether  "bal- 
ance of  power  alone  is  good  enough." 

"By  itself,  balance  of  power  politics  hss 
not  brought  peace  In  the  past.  It  is  not 
likely  to  do  so  In  the  future  unless  accom- 
panied by  Institutional  arrangements  to  ac- 
commodate the  Interests  of  the  competing 
power  centers.  Moreover,  countrlee  outside 
the  five  centers  of  power  will  demand — snd 
rightly  so — a  fair  measure  of  participation 
in  the  world  political  process.  " 

"Furthermore,  the  balance  of  power  con- 
cept by  Itself  Is  manifestly  Inadequate  m  the 
face  of  the  unprecedented  situation  In  which 
mankind  now  finds  Itaelf.  If  follows  that 
from  now  on  a  central  i>r©occupatlon  of  U.8. 
foreign  policy  should  be  not  Just  the  devel- 
opment of  a"  precarloua  power  balance  but 
the  building  of  effective  international  ma- 
chinery to  manage  mankind's  common  prob- 
lems." 

Professor  Gardner  argued  that  changes  m 
U.S.  domestic  politics  as  well  as  changes  In 
the  worid  setting  make  a  new  foreign  polfey 
imperative:  "?y>rced  to  choose  between  in- 
terventJOBlem  and  Isolationism,  the  Ameri- 
can people  wtu  eventually  choose  teolatlon- 
tem.   Multilateralism  la   therefore   the   only 


Phf«/^  in  the  long  run  to  sustain  a  poattlve 

U.S.  role  in  the  world." 

"One  of  the  most  important  but  least  ap- 
pncUted  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
iT  in  influencing  the  political  prooese  within 
member  states  toward  more  oooiMiatlve  and 
outward-looking  policlee.  In  a  certain  sense, 
the  United  Nations  consUtutes  an  'alliance 
o(  doves.'  In  which  the  outward-looking 
members  of  national  governments  can  rein- 
force one  another  In  their  str\iggle  with 
more  inward-looking  members  of  their  na- 
tional administrations." 

■For  an  American  Prealdent  wishing  to 
gain  domestic  support  for  substantial  cuts 
in  the  military  budget  and  a  greater  invest- 
ment m  economic  and  social  programs  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resents a  resource  of  enormous  potential.  It 
can  help  us  to  reorder  our  national  priori- 
ties, to  turn  our  country  aroxind. 

"A  UJJ.-orlented  foreign  policy  could  give 
us  a  new  sense  of  national  purpose — an  op- 
portunity for  recommitment  to  some  fun- 
damental principles  of  Justice  and  human 
dignity  which,  at  an  earUer  and  happier 
stage  Ln  our  existence,  we  perceived  as  essen- 
tial elements  of  our  behavior  as  a  free  people. 
"Increasing  numbers  of  Amwlcana,  par- 
ticularly young  Americans,  are  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  justice  of  our  domestic  and 
political  order.  At  present  these  Americans 
are  mainly  looking  Inward.  But  a  UJI.- 
orlented  policy  could  help  us  put  these  con- 
cerns in  a  global  context." 

Professor  Gardner  conceded  that  there 
were  "hard  questions  of  feasibility"  Involved 
in  his  new  foreign  p>ollcy  approach.  But,  he 
argued,  "we  will  not  know  the  limits  of  the 
possible  until  we  reaUy  try."  He  called  upon 
the  President  to  put  "the  same  kind  of  politi- 
cal effort  behind  U.N.  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  proposals  that  was  Invested  In 
the  struggles  for  the  ABM  and  the  SST." 

The  Gardner  monograph,  entitled  r?ie  VS. 
and  the  U.N.:  Can  We  Do  Better?  was  origi- 
nally written  as  backgrotind  for  an  American 
Assembly  which  met  last  April  at  Arden 
House.  Harrlman,  New  York,  to  consider  the 
current  crisis  In  the  U  JT. 

The  American  Assembly  Is  a  national  edu- 
cational organization  in  public  affairs 
founded  at  Columbia  by  Dwight  Elsenhower 
In  1950. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional fuels  smd  energy  study  bein«  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  Senate  ResoluticHi  45 
under  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee leadership  has  been  making 
steady  progress.  Since  its  inception  tn 
mid-1971  we  have  held  31  days  of  hear- 
ings on  18  energj- -related  topics  as  a  part 
of  our  study. 

One  of  our  most  active  members  in  the 
study  has  been  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  .  He  has  demon- 
strated not  only  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  our  national  energy  crisis,  but  has 
also  shown  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
subject  equal  to  or  superior  to  any  mem- 
ber. 

His  sophisticated  grasp  of  the  issues 
and  wisdom  in  perceiving  solutions  to  the 
problem  was  recently  revealed  in  a  bril- 
liant speech  presented  before  a  confer- 
ence for  corporation  executives  c«i  the 
energy  crisis,  sponsored  by  the  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  I  highly  com- 
vaead  it  to  the  Senate  as  the  moet  in- 
cisive analysis  of  our  energy  crisis  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  request  unanimous  eonsoit 
that  SCTiator  Hansen's  presentation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  tainted  in  the  Rscou, 

as  follows: 

Tauk  ST  SKNAToa  CLzrroas  P.  Bmmbmm 
I  want  to  begin  on  an  optimistic  note. 
Optlmlam,  I  know,  la  aa  scarce  a  commodity 
these  days  as  some  of  the  fuels  we  have  been 
hearing  about.  But  I  think  it  is  worthwhile 
to  state  at  the  outaet  my  belief  that  this 
nation  can  and  will  work  out  a  set  of  co- 
herent energy  policies  which  will  meet  Its 
needs  for  fuels  that  are  abundant,  secure,  and 
envlronnkentally  acceptable. 

I  speak,  of  cotirse,  as  a  legislator  conunltted 
to  the  belief  that  a  democratic  society  can 
reach  rational  decisions  which  Involve  eom- 
pronUses  among  varied,  and  aometlmea  di- 
rectly conflicting,  interests.  At  the  same  time, 
I  shoiUd  add  that  I  claim  to  be  a  realist 
aa  well  as  an  optlmlat.  Aa  a  realist.  I  would 
say  that  the  United  Statee  does  have  an 
energy  crisis,  that  It  will  get  worse  before  It 
gets  better,  and  that  we  have  much  to  do 
If  we  are  to  achieve  a  coherent  energy  policy. 
The  nature  and  causes  of  the  present  crlala 
have  already  been  spelled  out  for  us  in  yes- 
terday's session.  Let  me,  however,  summarize 
my  own  view  of  the  crisis  before  Indicating 
the  steps  I  believe  the  U.S.  government 
should  take,  first  to  mitigate  Its  Impact  and 
then  to  develop   both  short  and  long-term 

solutions.  

One  serious  consequence  of  our  energy 
crisis  Is  that  we  will  be  forced  to  rely  on 
petroleum  hydrocarbons  to  meet  the  bulk  of 
our  escalating  energy  needs  well  Into  the 
1980'8.  A  major  difficulty  flowing  from  such 
reliance  Is  that  a  growing  portion  of  our 
crude  oil  requirements  wUl  almost  certainly 
have  to  come  from  foreign  sources,  particu- 
larly the  Middle  East. 

Theee  factors  give  rise  to  three  major 
problems. 

First,  our  overseas  supplies  may  be  inter- 
rupted. A  resvmiptlon  of  Intensified  military 
hoetUltles  In  the  Middle  Bast  could  erupt 
at  any  time.  Should  such  events  occur  we 
will  be  Increasingly  vulnerable  partlctilarly 
because  our  dependence  on  Middle  Eastern 
crude  Is  on  the  Increase.  The  danger  will  be 
compounded  because  we  have  already  lost 
most,  If  not  all.  of  our  cushion  of  spare  U.S. 
produdbllity  which  fMTnerly  enabled  lis  to 
survive  crises — and  even  to  supply  our  aUles 
— In  an  emergency. 

Second,  even  without  a  new  military  crisis 
or  a  pollticaUy  motivated  "cut  off"  of  our 
supply  of  Middle  Eastern  crude,  our  projected 
dependence  on  foreign  crude  could  resvilt  in  a 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  serious 
proportions — an  estimated  $25  billion  in 
1986. 

Third,  our  status  as  a  global  power  may  be 
Jeopardized  in  a  world  where  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  will  remain  vir- 
tually srif-stifllclent  in  energy  supplies  while 
the  United  States  moves  closer  to  the  unen- 
viable position  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
In  becoming  a  have-not  nation  in  terms  of 
oU. 

These  are  the  major  problems  as  I  see  them 
as  related  to  the  petroleum  sector  of  qui  en- 
ergy economy.  Now  let  me  suggest  the  meas- 
ures that  I  believe  should  be  taken  to  solve 
them. 

First,  the  problem  of  supply  interruption. 
1  think  this  danger  is  real.  Apart  from  the 
possibility  of  a  Middle  East  flare-up,  any  one 
of  the  top  five  nations  In  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  will  soon  be 
able  to  cause  an  oU  shortage  In  the  Western 
world  by  cutting  off  supplies,  and  any  two 
wUl  be  able  to  cause  a  major  crisis.  Our  ma- 
jor offshore  supplier,  Venezuela,  belongs  to 
OPEC. 

In  thU  situation,  some  form  of  security 
storage  of  oil  stocks  will  become  a  necessity 
for  the  United  States  in  the  next  few  years. 
I  believe  we  should  consider  a  policy  under 
which   stocks  oi   crude   oil    and   petroleum 


pioduota  equal,  for  esmmple,  to  between  60 
and  90  day*  ot  imports  wotild  be  stared.  Tbaee 
■tooks  would  be  located  in  the  areas  wbleb 
are  dependant  on  for«l«n  supplies  and  there- 
fore more  vulnerable  if  overseas  supphas  are 
out  off.  Obvlouirty,  such  a  program  will  be  ex- 
pensive and  will  faee  objecttone  from  people 
who  like  to  nae  oU  but  do  not  want  It  ea 
their  neighbor.  But  n  may  well  be  eaeential 
to  our  national  seeurlty.  We  may  also  wish 
to  estabUata  etand-by  reserves  of  other  enw^y 
sources,  such  as  ooal. 

Aseoctated  with  such  laannlTig  should  be 
a  high  priority  reevaluatlon  of  oontteigency 
plans  related  to  an  emergency  petroleum  and 
petroleum  product  allocation  system.  We  can- 
not afford  to  be  caught  defeneeless  should  a 
cut  off  of  Middle  Eastern  crude  occur. 

Second,  the  balance  o(  payments  problem. 
I  see  no  way  to  avoid  some  Increase  In  U.S. 
deficits  from  oil  Imports  over  the  next  decade. 
particularly  In  view  of  OPEC's  demooatrmted 
ability  to  obitaln  price  Incraaeea,  lu  ae  yet 
unresolved  deniand  for  participation  in  pro- 
ducing operaUons  and  lU  likely  oontlntiatlon 
of  a  hard  line  policy  encouraged  by  its  mo- 
nopoly position  of  world  crude  oil  supplies. 

Nev«theleBs.  I  believe  there  is  one  way 
In  which  this  deficit  can  be  subetantlally  re- 
duced— through  the  oonetnictlon  erf  a  large 
fleet  of  U.S.-flag  tankers  which  would  at  leaM; 
keep  our  oil  transportation  dollars  within 
the  United  States.  As  you  may  know,  I  re- 
cently spoke  out  o^inst  a  bill  which  wouK 
have  mandated  the  use  of  U£.-fl«g  tankera 
to  bring  60^0  of  crude  oil  Imports  Into  the 
United  States.  This  approach.  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  not  the  right  way  to  go  about 
the  proWem.  It  would  not  only  be  contrary 
to  existing  International  agreements  but 
would  encourage  other  oountrlea  to  retaliate 
In  kind.  Instead.  I  brtleve  we  can  strengthen 
our  security  and  b€Jance-of-paymente  poel- 
Uon  by  modifying  the  1970  Merchant  Marine 
Act  to  permK  an  expanded  program  of  sub- 
sidized construction  in  UjB.  shipyards.  Ves- 
sels built  under  such  a  program  would  still 
have  to  be  competitive  with  those  of  other 
nations  in  operating:  coats.  At  the  same  time, 
as  I  say.  the  dollars  for  their  operation  would 
stay  In  the  U.S. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  add  that  the 
use  of  large  tankers  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  terminals  to  accommodate  them. 
Largely  due  to  environmentalist  pressures, 
there  are  presently  no  deep-water  terminals 
on  the  East  Coast,  where  they  are  moat 
needed.  Instead  the  oU  industry  U  being 
forced  to  consider  buUdlng  Its  deep-water 
terminals  In  Eastern  Canada  or  the  Bahamas, 
neceesltattag  costly  transahlpplng  erf  oU  to 
East  Coast  ports  which  will  Inevitably  raise 
consumer  prices,  and  causing  yet  a  further 
drain  on  our  balance  of  payments.  I  would 
hope  that  we  in  the  Congress  can  And  ways 
to  encourage  construction  of  deep-water  fa« 
cllltles  on  the  East  Coast  that  wlU  meet  na- 
tional needs.  Such  means  should  be  de« 
signed  and  implemented  following  a  speclfls 
assessment  of  need  and  national  securitf 
requirements. 

The  situation  is  the  saoxe  if  we  look  at  ret 
flnerv  capacity  Abeolutely  no  new  reflnerlei 
are  being  buUt  on  the  East  Coast,  wheia 
they  are  most  needed.  As  a  result,  we  ar« 
being  faced  with  a  number  of  disagreeable 
choices:  export  refinery  capacity  to  Canada 
or  the  Bahamas,  bring  in  foreign  crude  to 
Gulf  Coast  refineries  for  later  tranashlpmeni 
of  product  up  the  Bast  Coast,  or  aciuaUy  Im- 
port far  more  foreign  products,  besides  resid- 
ual fuel,  than  we  do  at  present.  We  mast 
ensure  that  suitable  incentlvee  are  avaUable 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  addtttonal 
Bast  Coast  refinery  capacity  and  that  we 
solve  genuine  environmental  problems  so 
that  construction  can  proceed.  If  no  steps 
are  taken  to  correct  the  situation,  we  face 
the  prospect  of  dlnUnlshlng  national  secu- 
rity, added  expense  to  the  consumer,  and 
mounting  balance  of  payments  outflows 
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Let  o»B  now  turn  to  my  thlid  point — ttxm 
thr«»t  to  thla  country'!  «t*tua  tm  a  w«»ld 
power  reeulttng  from  IncrwMd  dependence 
on  foreign  oU.  Thl*  problem,  of  course.  wlU 
only  be  solved  when  our  uttlon  U  again  In 
sub«t»ntl»l  ooiitrol  of  Its  energy  <nipply.  and 
thl»  m»y  not  happen  again  unUl  after  1986 
at  the  earUeat.  But  there  la  much  we  can 
do.  flret  to  mitigate  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oU  in  the  ahort-term.  and  second  to 
lay  the  foundation*  now  for  a  future  viable 
energy  position. 

In  the  short  term,  we  can  take  at  least 
three  steps : 

We  can  begin  conatructlon  of  the  trana- 
Alaska  pipeline,  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  baa  approved  on  the  basis  of  three 
years'  exhaustive  study; 

We  can  decontrol  the  weUhead  price  of 
natural  gaa;   and 

We  can  Intensify  both  offshore  and  on- 
shore drilling. 

On  natural  gas.  it  la  pleasant  to  note  that 
we  are  at  last  making  some  headway.  The 
Federal  Power  Commlaelon's  decision  to  eaae 
price  controls  over  sales  of  gaa  from  newly 
discovered  fields  or  extension  of  exlttlng  ones 
ts  to  be  welcomed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  reverse  the  decline  In  gas  reserves,  which 
foUowed  the  shortalghtwl  1964  Supreme 
Co\irt  daelslon  that  natural  gaa  producers 
were  subject  to  regulation,  until  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  on  which  the  decision  was  baaed  Is 
clartfled.  With  sU  other  Senators,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  end  FPC  regxila- 
tion  of  well-head  prices  by  amending  the 
act  so  that  It  wlU  very  clearly  not  apply  to 
these  prices.  This.  I  believe.  Is  one  major  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

On  offshore  drlUlng.  I  would  commend  only 
that,  according  to  the  geologlata,  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Is  one  of  the  greateat  re- 
maining sources  of  new  petroleum  deposits 
open  to  ua.  and  offers  the  beet  and  quickest 
hope  for  finding  substantial  new  reserves. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior's  draft  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  on  the  sale 
of  offshore  leases  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  makes 
a  good  caae  for  offshore  drlUlng.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  oil  Industry  haa  gone  a  long 
way  In  meeting  reasonable  environmental 
orlterU  for  offshore  drllUng  off  the  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  California  coasts. 

There  are  three  other  fuel  sources  which 
must  be  developed  for  our  long-term  self- 
sufficiency,  and  on  which  we  need  to  begin 
taking  action  now.  I  refer  to  ahale.  coal,  and 
nuclear  power. 

Shale  development  ts  a  course  which  I 
have  consistently  advocated.  I  Introduced  a 
bUl  Into  the  Senate  In  1968  caUlng  for  lease 
sales  In  Colorado.  Utah,  and  my  own  state 
of  Wyoming.  In  1970,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment had  completed  a  ahale  development 
plan.  Incorporating  many  features  of  my 
blU.  under  which  lease  salee  would  have 
started  this  year.  No  progress,  of  oovirae.  has 
been  made  in  the  development  of  oil  from 
shale   although,   as   I  stated  in  my  bill. 

•'The  oil  shale  deposits  located  In  the 
Qreen  River  formation  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  contain  the  greatest  known 
foesll  fuel  energy  resource  In  the  world  and 
that  this  energy  reeource  and  associated 
minerals  found  In  It  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  future  economic  well-being  and  »ecu- 
rttv  of  the  United  States." 

Clearly,  It  ts  time  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider oil  shale  development  again  and,  in 
fact,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  held 
hearings  and  the  Development  of  Interior 
subsequently  announced  a  new  oil  shale 
leasing  program. 

A  recent  draft  environmental  statement 
covers  a  proposal  to  make  available  for  pri- 
vate oil  shale  development  as  many  as  six 
9.130  acre  leasee  on  Federal  lands  In  Ccdorado. 
Utah  and  Wyoming. 

Coal  la  another  major  VS.  resource  which 
could  provide  ua  with  ample  energy   sup- 


plies. But  It  faUed  to  develop  significantly 
m  the  Sixties  for  several  waaona  including 
over-optlmLstic  nuclear  forecasts,  stringent 
safety  regulations,  and  sulfur  restrictlona. 
In  1972,  air-quality  standards  are  still  effec- 
tively barring  large  volumes  of  high-sulfur 
coal  from  the  market,  particularly  from  use 
tn  power  plants  which  have  turned  to  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  In  the  absence  of  economical 
stack  gas  control,  tt  would  therefore  seem 
Important  that  we  exercise  caution  tn  setting 
sulfur-control  standards.  The  expanded  use 
of  low-sulfur  coal  from  the  Western  states 
Is  particularly  a  poaslbillty  If  we  are  realistic 
about  pollution  levels. 

Exploitation  of  coal  reserves  for  conver- 
sion to  liquid  or  gasified  fuels  will,  of  course, 
require  the  creation  of  a  new  large-scale  in- 
dustry, necesaarily  a  long-term  proposition. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has,  In  fact, 
recently  broken  ground  for  a  coal  gaalflca- 
tlon  pilot  plant  In  Pennsylvimla,  and  others 
are  being  funded  by  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 

These  developments  obviously,  should  be 
encouraged.  In  particular,  we  In  Congress 
can  help  a  great  deal  by  setting  environ- 
mental standards.  partlc\ilarly  for  strip  min- 
ing, which  wUl  Insure  that  land  Is  restored 
as  far  as  possible  to  its  former  state  after 
mining  and  will  give  the  industry  the  go- 
ahead  to  continue  operations  with  an  as- 
surance that  it  will  not  be  hampered  by 
continuing  lawsuits. 

Nuclear  power.  I  believe,  has  an  Increas- 
li;gly  brighter  future  as  we  find  Improved 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  thermal  heat- 
lug  and  the  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes. 
By  1985.  nuclear  power  should  supply  as 
much  as  35%  of  the  coa.sumption  of  our 
electric  utUltles  and  13  9;  of  our  primary 
energ>'   supply    for   all    purposes. 

In    this    development.    I    believe    Congress 
can   play  a  malcr  role   by   helping  establish 
criteria   for  plant  siting,  atomic   waste  dis- 
posal, and  safe  handling  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials.   Such    criteria,    while    setting    high 
standards      of      environmental      protection, 
would  speed   nuclear  plant  construction  by 
eliminating      long-drawn»out      lawsuits      In 
which   each   case    Is   decided    Independently. 
I   have   sketched   a   mU  of  energy  sources 
which  should  restore  to  us  substantial  con- 
trol  of  our  energy  supply   In  the   1980's.  In 
the  meantUne.  our  path  will  at  best  be  dif- 
ficult. Contrary  to  oit  previous  experience.. 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  serve  as  an  energy 
backstop  for  Western  Europe,  but  will  more 
and   more   be   in   competition   with   Western 
Europe    and    Japan    for   available    crude   oil 
supplies.  We  will,  ^owever.  share  a  common 
interest  In  promoting  peace  ai  d  stability  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  encouraging  the  growth 
of  new  reserves  In  countries  outside  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  In  working  together  through 
such  agencies  as  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Develooment  to  co- 
ordinate  our   energy  policies.   Other  options 
for  Improved  consumer  country  cooperation 
also  should  be  explored. 

And  I  might  amplify  my  Ideas  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  speeding  up  U.S.  recovery  of 
energy  independence.  Consistent  with  our 
national  security  needs,  I  believe  In  the  full- 
est possible  play  of  free  market  forces  In 
determining  the  price  and  end-use  of  any 
one  of  our  energy  resources. 

Also,  I  favor  the  tax  credit  route  Including 
depletion  allowance  for  all  minerals  over  any 
Federal  subsidy  role. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  about  speeding 
up  domestic  exploration  and  development 
then  the  Federal  government  should  do 
everything  possible  to  make  It  easier  and  less 
expensive  for  more  companies  and  Individ- 
uals to  participate  In  that  effort,  especially 
on  Federal  lands  both  off  and  on  shore. 

I  would  suggest  a  leasing  system  which 
would  more  adequately  stimulate  offshore 
exploration  efforts  than  the  present  OC8 
bonus  bid  system  which  requires  such  large 
cash  Investment  for  a  hunting  license.  Ac- 


tually, I  believe,  the  Treasury  would  receive 
a  greater  aggregate  of  revenues  In  the  long 
run  from  royalty  payments  resulting  from 
Increased  oil  and  gas  production  under  a 
revised  leasing  system  than  under  continu- 
ation of  the  present  bonus  Bid  sjrstem. 

.And  while  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Is  always  on  the  hunt  for  instant  and 
easy    Treasury    revenues,    the    priority    now 
should  be  shifted  to  a  balance  between  the 
need    to    realize    an    appropriate    return   on 
leased  public  resources  and  the  need  to  stim- 
ulate Increased  exploration  and  development. 
And    In    any    Federal    effort    toward    con- 
servation  of   energy,   I   would   favor   higher 
conaumer  prices  as  a  restraint  on  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  which  could  concomitantly 
help  Improve  the  generation  of  capital.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  financial  analysis  of  the 
petroleum    Industry    by    Chase    Manhattan 
Btink.  the  Industry  is  not  earning  enough  to 
generate  sufficient  capital  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's energy  needs. 

In  my  opinion,  any  punitive  tax  assess- 
ment for  energy  conservation  or  pollution 
control  as  proposed  by  some  will  be  more 
costly  to  the  consumer  In  the  long  run  than 
higher  product  prices  because  such  a  tax 
mechanism  fails  to  stimulate  the  generation 
of  needed  capital  which  in  turn  would  result 
in  even  greater  pressure  to  raise  prices.  Our 
nations  energy  consumers  should  not  be 
burdened  with  the  double  cost  of  higher 
taxes  and  higher  prices. 

Further,  even  if  such  tales  were  Imposed 
and  the  federal  government  were  compelled 
by  law  to  allocate  the  resulting  revenues 
toward  expanded  energy  programs,  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  comparison  as  to  the  prob- 
able relative  efficiency  of  government  VS. 
Industry  in  the  effective  expenditure  of  such 
funds.  In  other  words.  I  am  a  strong  believer 
In  the  carrot  rather  than  the  stick  In  Fed- 
eral land  and  tax  policies. 

Although  the  program  I  have  Just  outlined 
is  far  from  comprehensive,  I  do  believe  It 
contains  some  of  the  essential  ftmdamentaU 
of  a  national  energy  policy.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Implementation  of  many  of  these 
measures  will  be  soon  forthcoming.  For,  by 
definition  the  longer  that  necessary  remedies 
remain  vmlmplemented,  the  more  intense 
our  energy  crisis  becomes. 


GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  such  as  ours, 
is  a  system  which  derives  its  authority 
from,  and  places  its  trust  in,  the  people 
comprising  this  great  Nation.  As  the  peo- 
ple are  sovereign,  so  are  they  empowered 
to  obtain  information  regarding  the  op- 
erations and  activities  of  their  govern- 
ment.  If    an    elected   representative   of 
the  citizenry  fails  to  respond  to  requests 
for   information   regarding   matters   of 
state,  then  the  electorate  may  replace 
him.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy,  those   seeking  documentary   ma- 
terials and  records  may  petition  for  them 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Enacted  in  1966,  this  statute  provides  the 
public  with  both  an  administrative  pro- 
cedure and  court  redress  to  otbain  par- 
ticular items  from  agency  files. 

But  documentary  accoimts  of  govern- 
mental action  are  secondary  sources  of 
information  for  the  citizenry.  They  con- 
stitute a  record  of  what  has  tran«)ired 
and  while  that  statement  of  proceedings 
may  be  available  to  the  public,  the  ac- 
tual meeting  might  very  well  have  been 
closed  to  all  except  those  participating 
in  the  deliberations.  To  the  end  that 
many  more  meetings  of  executive  branch 


offices  and  congressional  committees 
might  be  open  to  the  public,  I  am  proud 
to  cosponsor,  with  Senator  Chilss  and 
other  distinguished  Senators.  8.  3881. 

OOVXaMUENT  IN  THK  SrUITaBIMK 

In  1913  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis 
Brandeis  wrote: 

Publicity  la  Juatly  commended  aa  a  remedy 
for  social  and  induatrlal  disease.  Sunlight 
Is  said  to  be  the  best  disinfectant  and  elec- 
tric light  the  most  efficient  policeman. 

Thus,  in  the  spirit  of  these  words  of 
the  late  Justice,  the  Florida  Legislature 
passed  an  open  hearing  law  In  1967  csdled 
the  Govemmrait  in  the  Sunshine  Act.  A 
member  of  the  State  senate  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  Sen- 
ator Chiles  is  now  seddng  to  establish 
a  similar  guarantee  of  open  meetings  at 
the  Federal  levrf.  In  introducing  his  bill 
early  last  month  he  commented: 

since  I  came  to  the  Senate  last  year,  I 
have  become  very  disturbed  by  the  great 
amount  of  public  business  I  have  fotrnd  be- 
ing conducted  behind  closed  doors  and  by 
the  attitude  of  secrecy  I  have  seen  in  our 
Federal  Government  agencies.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  people  are  suspicious  of  our  mo- 
tives and  are  losing  confidence  In  their  gov- 
ernment when  they  are  shut  out  of  the  de- 
cision-making process. 

I  join  with  Senator  Chiles  in  recogniz- 
ing a  mounting  crisis  of  confidence  and 
torment  of  secrecy  in  the  public  mind 
due  to  restricticKis  regarding  the  obser- 
vation of  governmental  deliberations.  In 
1953  California  pioneered  the  practice  of 
mandatory  open  meetings  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Brown  Act,  which  required 
public  deliberations  by  all  local  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  State  attorney  gen- 
eral has  ruled  that  this  statute  applies, 
as  well,  to  l^slative  bodies  of  chartered 
ciUes. 

The  language  of  the  Brown  Act  speci- 
fies that  all  public  entities  in  California 
"exist  to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple's business"  and  declares  all  meetings 
of  a  local  legislative  body  or  agency  to  be 
"open  and  public,"  with  no  conditions  on 
attendance  by  the  public  and  with  pro- 
visions requiring  fair  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  such  meetings,  regardless  of 
whether  the  session  is  extraordinary  or 
not.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that 
practices  now  exist  at  the  Federal  level 
which  warrant  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion similar  in  scope  and  purpose  to  the 
Brown  Act. 

SBCBECT    AT  THE   FEDERAI.   LEVEL 

One  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  was  to 
bring  committee  proceedings  under  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  The  act  indicated  that  Sen- 
ate committee  business  meetings  were  to 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  during  bill 
markup  and  voting  sessions.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  Senate  committees  could  close 
their  business  meetings  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  pwmel  members.  The  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Service  recently  re- 
ported tJhat: 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  those  Senate  com- 
mittee meetings  specifically  designated  in 
the  dally  digest  as  business  session — organiz- 
ing, marklng-up,  voting,  brlefli^  seealona — 
were  closed  to  the  public. 

Like  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  also,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  a  conunltte*.  close  a 


panel's  business  meetlngi.  Excluding  the 
meetings  of  the  Appropriations  Cominit- 
tee  because  suboominittee  marlnip  ses- 
sions were  not  reported  in  the  CoNoias- 
siOMAL  RccoHD.  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly Service  tabulatkma  Indicated  that 
79  percent  of  tihe  House  committee  ses- 
sions listed  as  business  dellberationB  were 
held  behind  closed  doors. 

Ths  Congresslciial  Quarterly  Service 
reported  that  on  the  whole  congres- 
sional committees  held  approxticately 
one-third  of  their  1971  meeUngs  In 
private. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  all  congressional 
committee  hearings  and  meetings  were  held 
behind  closed  doors  In  1971.  Thla  marked 
a  decrease  from  the  41  percent  reported 
In  1970,  but  matched  the  secrecy  score  for 
1969.  The  pattern  of  the  past  few  Con- 
gresses has  been  to  hold  more  open  meet- 
ings in  the  first  session  than  tn  the  second. 

In  the  Senate,  one  committee  held 
118  of  150  meetings — 70  percent — in 
private;  another  closed  52  of  104  ses- 
sions— 50  percent;  a  third  met  55  of  127 
times — 43  percent — behind  closed  doors 
during  1971. 

In  the  House,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  36  of  455  meetings — 8 
percent — in  public,  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  record  of  the  previous  year  when 
all  of  the  panel's  sessions  were  listed  in 
the  Daily  Digest  as  closed.  But  another 
committee  closed  69  of  111  meetings— 
62  percent — and  a  third  held  70  of  150 
sessions — 47  percent — behind  closed 
doors. 

The   question   which   these   statistics 
raises  concerns  the  propriety  of  holding 
so  many  sessions  in  secret.  Certainly 
those  committees  considering  matters  of 
defense  and  foreign  policy  will  find  it 
necessary  to  hold  executive  sessions  on 
occasion,  but  there  must  be  some  con- 
sideration;   indeed,   some  statutory  re- 
quirement that  careful  thought  be  given 
to  the  frequency  of  such  sessions.  Secret 
deliberations  should  occur  as  rare  ex- 
ceptions and  even  in  those  instances  ef- 
forts  should   be   made   to   release    the 
meeting  transcript  as  soon  as  possible. 
While  statistics  on  open  and  closed 
meetings  within  the  executive  branch 
are  not  available,  there  is  evidence  to 
indicate  that  opportxmities  for  observing 
departmental  suid/or  agency  delibera- 
tions are  few.  The  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  which  has 
the  responsibility  for  developing  model 
administrative    mechanisms    and    pro- 
cedures, has  offered  two  formaJ  sugges- 
tions which,  if  adopted  by  the  executive 
offices,   would   go   far   toward   assuring 
public   access  to  meetings.  Conference 
Recommendation  No.  1,  adopted  on  De- 
cember 10,  1968,  urges  the  establishment 
of  uniform  and  adequate  physical  facili- 
ties for  "public  and  evidentiary  hear- 
ings each  year  In  cities  throughout  the 
country."  The  adoption  and  Implementa- 
tion of  this  proposal  would  circumvent 
the  possibility  of  closed  meetings  to  the 
public  for  lack  of  space  to  accommodate 
observers. 

Recommendation  No.  28  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  adopted  on  December  6. 
1971.  calls  for  public  participation  in  £id- 
ministratlve  hearings.  "The  recommen- 
dation encourages  agencies  to  allow  per- 
sons whose  interest  or  views  are  relevant 


and  not  otherwise  represented  to  par- 
ticipate in  administrative  praoeedingB." 
The  term  "participate,"  as  expressed  in 
tills  proposal,  could  be  read  to  include  ob- 
servation of  the  proceedings.  The  provi- 
sions S.  3881  would,  however,  guarantee 
the  opportunity  to  gain  entjy  to  such 
meetings  and  to  do  so  without  any  re- 
quirement of  establishing  just  cause  to 
observe. 

During  the  coiuse  of  omnibus  hearings 
this  year  on  U.S.  Government  Informa- 
tion policies  and  practices,  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  and  Gtovemmait  In- 
formation Subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony on  advisory  committee  meeting 
practices.  In  a  study  of  1,940  separate 
and  distinct  advisory  committee  meetings 
and  hearings  held  by  68  dlflerent  depart- 
ments and  ag«icles,  996  meetings — 51 
Ijercent — were  open  to  the  public.  How- 
ever, "although  many  of  the  advisory 
committees  hold  open  meetings,  they  In- 
dicated no  procedure  for  notification  to 
the  public  of  these  meethigs.  If  the  public 
is  not  informed  of  an  opea  meeting,  the 
meeting  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
'closed.'  " 

In  this  particular  study  of  executive 
branch  advisory  committees,  not  only 
were  the  meetings  generally  held  in 
secret,  but  records  on  the  sessions  were 
sorely  lacking.  It  was  r^wrted  that  only 
31  percent  of  the  surveyed  meetings  were 
held  with  transcripts  prepared  However, 
of  the  1.940  gatherings  studied,  in  only 
26  percent  of  the  cases  was  a  transcript 
available  to  the  public.  In  71  perc«it  of 
the  cases  minutes  were  pr^ared  but 
these  accounts  were  of  uneven  quality  as 
records  of  transpired  events. 

In  only  41  percent  of  the  total  niunber 
of  cases  were  the  minutes  available  for 
public  scrutiny.  It  was  edso  discovered 
that  in  only  8  perc«it  of  t^  cases  studied 
were  final  votes  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee members  recorded  and  mtMle  pub- 
lic as  required  by  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  t5  UJ3.C.  552(a)(4)].  As 
those  conducting  the  study  of  the  ad- 
visory committees  concluded: 

In  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  close 
to  2,000  advisory  committee  meetings  aad 
hearings,  the  agencies  have  elthsr  misin- 
terpreted or  chosen  to  ignwe  existing  stat- 
utes enacted  to  provide  the  puUlc  with 
greater  access  to  information.  The  agencies 
have  faUed  to  adequately  document  their 
proceduires.  findings,  and  conclusions. 

There  appears  to  be,  if  not  a  deUbervt*  at- 
tempt to  restrict  disseminating  information, 
no  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
agencies  to  Insure  puMlc  participation  tn 
their  acttvltiee.  This  la  evident  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  procedures  to  infonn  the 
puUic  as.  theee  sftettngs,  and  the  clo«ln(  of 
many  al  these  meetings. 

Indeed,  the  attitudes  which  prevailed 
among  these  committees  with  regard  to 
closed  sessions  was  that  in  the  absence 
<k  any  requirement  that  their  delibera- 
tions be  open,  the  sessions  would  be  held 
in  secret. 

It  is,  of  course,  dllBcult  to  determine 
to  'What  extent  these  advisory  commit- 
tees reflect  the  behavior  of  the  bureauc- 
rwj  as  a  whole  in  terms  of  open  or 
closed  meetings.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  these  unite  are  an  extension 
of  the  departments  and  agenedes  which 
they  serve,  and  it  must  be  observed  that 
their    parent    bodies    have    apparently 
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done  nothing  to  discourage  such  secrecy 
or  to  encourage  open  deliberations.  Some 
wlU  also  recall  that  no  unit  of  the  Execu- 
tive went  on  record  in  support  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  when  it  was 
under  discussion.  A  secretive  Congress 
may  not  long  be  tolerated  by  the  elector- 
ate, but  what  recourse  has  the  citizen 
against  the  secrecy  of  the  bureaucracy? 

CONTHOIXIKO    EXClSSrVTE    SXCRSCT 

S.  3881,  Is  a  responsible  and  necessary 
attempt  to  make  secrecy  in  government 
the  exception  rather  than  the  nile. 
Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  executive 
branch  should  regard  secrecy  as  part  of 
the  normal  policymaking  or  administra- 
tive process.  If  closed  deliberations  are 
to  be  tolerated,  the  subject  matter  of 
such  sessions  must  be  specific  and  of  a 
privileged  nature.  Similarly,  like  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  S.  3881, 
sets  forth  specific  exemptions  to  the 
mandatory  oiien  meeting  rule.  Excepted 
from  the  general  requirement  of  public 
sessions  are  discussions  involving  na- 
tional security,  the  Internal  management 
of  an  agency,  matters  which  might  tend 
to  reflect  adversely  on  the  character  or 
reputation  of  an  individiial  who  is  sub- 
ject to  any  proposed  or  potential  sanc- 
tion by  an  agency,  or  matters  which  are 
required  by  specific  statutory  authority  to 
be  kept  confidential.  Such  provisions 
safeguard  the  security  of  the  Nation,  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  the  sanctity  of 
law. 

It  should  be  noted  as  well  that  this 
legislation  not  only  "does  not  authorize 
closed  meetings  or  the  withholding  of 
information  from  the  public  except  as 
specifically  stated"  but  also  "Is  not  au- 
thority to  withhold  information  from 
Congress."  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  bill  to  impede  the  flow  of 
Information  from  the  executive  branch 
to  the  Congress,  but  to  encourage  the 
transmittal  of  data. 

Careful  provision  is  made  that  full 
transcripts  of  both  executive  branch  and 
congressional  deliberations  be  promptly 
made  available  for  public  inspection  and 
copying.  This  provision  would  supercede 
the  authority  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
to  withhold  any  records  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  might  exist  only 
In  transcript  form  or  which  are  less  than 
50  years  old  and  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  unless  such  records  might  be  ex- 
empted imder  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  also  supersedes  any  authority  which 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  might  have  to  with- 
hold such  House  recofds  as  are  in  his 
possession  unless  they  fall  within  the 
exemption  of  the  legislation.  Such  au- 
thority was  originally  granted  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  Oeneral  Services  by  House  Resolu- 
Uon  288. 

Actions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  may  be  challenged  in  the 
district  courta  of  the  United  States. 
Such  disputes  may  be  resolved  by  de- 
claratory judgments  or  Injunctions. 

Without  reaeiTBitlon.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  in  urging  the  passage 
of  3.  3881.  Secrecy  In  govemmoat  can 
be  tolerated  only  if  the  representatives 
of  the  people  have  the  mandate  and  the 


trust  of  the  public  for  accomplishing 
behind  closed  doors  that  which  can  be 
resolved  in  no  other  way.  Excessive 
secrecy  is  anathema  to  both  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  and  the  con- 
c^t  of  popular  sovereignty.  If  we  are 
truly  a  government  for,  of,  and  by  the 
people,  then  the  business  of  state  miist 
be  conducted  before  the  eyes  of  the 
citizenry.  Oovemmental  deliberations 
must  be  open  to  obsen'ation,  must  be 
recorded  thoroughly  and  accurately,  and 
must  be  available  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions in  such  documentary  form.  As  these 
are  the  intentions  of  this  legislation,  so 
I  urge  its  enactment. 


Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  no  one  in  this  body  will  disagree 
that  Temple  Isaiah  deserves  our  com- 
mendation and  respect.  To  Rabbi  Albert 
M.  Lewis,  to  the  temple  officers  and 
members,  I  extend  congratulations  on 
this  occasion  and  best  wishes  for  an 
equally  successful  future. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TEM- 
PLE ISAIAH,  WEST  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate Temple  Isaiah,  of  West  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  its  25th  anniversarj', 
October  20. 1972. 

Because  the  Senate  will  soon  recess,  I 
am  several  weeks  premature  in  making 
this  statement.  But  the  tribute  is  well- 
deserved.  and  it  is  better  to  make  it  early 
so  that  I  may  advise  my  colleagues  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Temple  Isaiah. 
In  its  quarter  centur^',  Mr.  President, 
Temple  Isaiah  has  fashioned  an  impres- 
sive record  and  reputation.  The  Temple 
has,  since  its  inception,  consistently  ad- 
hered to  an  "open  door  policy,"  conform- 
ing to  the  highest  ideals  in  Judaism, 
which  welcomes  and  assists  the  stranger 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  social 
status.  It  has  taken  dynamic  and  ap- 
propriate sociEd  action  In  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights  on  behalf  of  the  under- 
privileged, and  it  has  actively  partici- 
pated in  programs  of  eciunenism,  pro- 
moting the  spirit  of  brotherhood  among 
all  creeds  on  behalf  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Temple  Isaiah 
and  at  the  instigation  of  its  leader,  Rabbi 
Albert  M.  Lewis,  the  Robert  J.  Green 
Contact  Center  was  established  for  the 
treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed 
youth  and  the  elderly  in  the  community 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 
I  understand  that  Temple  Isaiah  has 
evolved  an  impressive  and  creative  ex- 
perimental religious  education  program 
known  as  "Rishonim,"  a  corps  of  yoxmg 
parateachers  who  teach  the  adolescent 
and  foster  a  "living  Judaism,"  integrat- 
ing the  highest  ethical  precepts  of  their 
religion  into  the  daily  life  style  of  him- 
dreds  of  young  people. 

Temple  Isaiah  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  two  international  social  strug- 
gles which  are  urgent,  not  only  to  the 
Jewish  people  of  this  covmtry,  but  to  all 
of  us  who  believe  in  human  dignity  and 
individual  rights. 

First,  the  temple  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  State  of  Israel  and  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
its  people.  Secondly,  Temple  Isaiah  has 
taken  action  in  giving  moral  encourage- 
ment and  keeping  alive  the  hopes  of 
freedom-loving  Jews  of  Russia  who  wish 
to  leave  that  country  in  order  to  practice 
their  religion,  and  Its  members  and 
clergy  have  attempted  to  expedite  their 
exodus  from  totalitarian  restrictions  and 
oppres?lon. 


SURVEILLANCE     IN     A     FREE 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  internal  surveillance  of  citizens  in  a 
free  society  is  dubious  from  the  outset. 
In  certain  special  circumstances,  and 
then  only  under  adequate  judicial  and 
due  process  safeguards,  limited  intelli- 
gence-gathering activities  may  be  justi- 
fied. However,  each  auttiortzed  incursion 
on  an  individual's  right  to  privacy  takes 
us  deeper  into  that  dangerous  gray  area 
where  the  objective  of  surveillance  must 
be  measured  against  our  most  treasured 
rights  as  individuals. 

Such  a  determination  of  merit  clearly 
enters  the  murky  realm  of  how  far  any 
government  can  go  in  information  col- 
lection before  it  emerges  as  a  totalitarian 
state,  and  I  say,  not  far  at  all — without 
the  risk  exceeding  any  possible  benefit. 
Intelligence  activities  within  the  U.S. 
military  have  increased  dramatically  in 
the  recent  past — Increased  in  my  opinion 
beyond  the  danger  point. 

In  a  democracy,  official  data-gathering 
of  personal  information  should  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Federal 
investigations  of  recent  activities  lead 
one  to  the  unmistakable  conclusion  that 
past  administrations  have  far  exceeded 
the  prudent  and  judicious  course  in  ex- 
ercising surveillance  authority.  Reports 
indicate  that  intelligence  officials  had 
accumulated  a  massive  amount  of  mate- 
rial on  private  citizens,  much  of  which 
is  in  no  way  related  to  the  security  or 
defense  of  this  coimtry.  In  December, 
1970,  it  was  estimated  that  Army  intel- 
ligence had  reasonably  current  files  on 
the  political  activities  of  at  least  100,000 
citizens  unaflQliated  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  was  the  understatement  of 
the  year.  Incredibly,  more  recent  in- 
formation reveals  dossiers  on  millions  of 
our  citizens,  much  of  which  Information 
was  based  upon  nothing  more  than  here- 
say. 

Mr.  President,  for  whatever  intention, 
statist  paranoia,  technological  innova- 
tion in  information  retrieval,  bureau- 
cratic "do  something"  psychology,  or 
simply  excessive  zeal,  such  actions 
threaten  the  most  basic  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  democracy. 

As  representatives  of  the  rights  of  free 
citizens,  Congress  must  act  to  prevent 
further  abuse  of  Government  authority. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Ervin)  on  his  attempt  to  air  this 
issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  entitled  'Unlawful  Job,  Poorly 
Done,"  published  in  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

Unlawtttl  Job,  Poorly  Dons 
In  recent  years.  Army  Intelligence  offloen 
have  accximulated  data  on  clTlll&ns  wbo  \yy 
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no  stretch  of  the  uoagUMHion  could  be  coa- 
sldered  proper  subjeoto  for  mUltwr  Inves- 
tujatlon.  The  extent  to  which  theae  snoc^lng 
oMratlons  were  carried  out  Is  juat  now  betag 
revealed  by  a  Senate  committee  probe. 

It  Ifl  alarming,  even  though  the  military 
categorically  asserts  the  program  has  ended, 
not  only  because  unwarranted  dossiers  were 
oompUed  but  also  because  there  Is  no  as- 
surance the  files  have  been  destroyed. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C.  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  sub-committee  handling  the  In- 
quiry, writes  In  Its  report  that  both  civilian 
and  central  mUltary  contrcrf  over  the  sur- 
veUlance  activities  was  ccrapletely  non- 
existent. 

The  committee  expressed  surprise,  If  not 
dismay,  at  the  sheer  volume  of  raw  Intelli- 
gence data  that  had  been  gathered.  One 
Army  headquarters  unit  in  Texas  had  190 
linear  feet  of  dossiers  and  file  cards  dealing 
vrtth  Individuals  and  organization,  and  It  was 
only  one  of  350  such  record  centers. 

The  most  damning  commentary  was  con- 
tained In  the  committee's  notation  that  the 
collection  of  the  data  was  occasionally  de- 
fended on  the  grounds  of  necessity.  It  added : 
■Yet  It  ap{>©aTs  that  the  vacuum  cleaner 
approach  of  collecting  all  possible  Informa- 
tion resulted  in  great  masses  of  data  on  In- 
dividuals which  was  valuable  for  no  legiti- 
mate (or  even  illegitimate)  military  pur- 
poses. 

■These  vast  collections  of  fragmentary,  in- 
correct, and  irrevelant  Information — com- 
posed of  vague  conclusions  and  Judgments 
and  of  overly  detailed  descriptions  of  in- 
significant facts— could  not  be  considered 
'intelligence'  by  any  sense  of  the  word." 

It  was  a  job  done  poorly:  worse,  it  was  one 
which  was  outside  the  military's  purview  and 
contrary  to  Amerlctkns'  understanding  of  in- 
violable rights  of  individuals. 


FUNDS    NEEDED    FOR    MARCH    AIR 
FORCE  BASE,  RIVERDALE,  CALIF. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
just  reported  the  fiscal  year  1973  militar>- 
construction  bill.  I  am  very  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  projects  which  have  been 
excluded  by  the  Committee. 

March  Air  Force  B&se,  in  Riverdale, 
Calif.,  has  been  in  desperate  need  of  im- 
provements for  many  years.  This  year, 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  included  $4.5  million  for  additional 


facilities  to  be  built  for  the  March  AFB 
Hospital.  The  present  outpatient  facility 
serves  approximately  75.000  miUtary 
personnel  and  their  dependents,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  estimated  40,000-^0,000  retired 
personnel  in  its  service  area.  Additicmal 
hospital  space  is  a  critical  requirement 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  wing  to  the  present  build- 
ing. 

The  reason  given  for  the  denial  of  these 
funds  in  that  report  is  that  the  future 
of  many  Air  Force  bases  is  suspect.  Thus 
the  committee  deleted  operational  or 
maintenance  projects  for  which  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  timely  or  long-term  us- 
age, or  which  do  not  result  in  significant 
savings  or  benefits.  Yet  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  informed  me  that  they 
have  no  plans  to  close  March,  and  addi- 
tionally that  they  do  not  favor  the  acti«i 
taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  is  tak- 
ing upon  itself  the  determination  of 
which  military  facilities  may  be  shut 
do'wn  in  the  future.  I  do  not  consider  this 
policy  to  be  a  wise  one.  The  Department 
of  Defense  should  be  contacted  for  their 
views  on  issues  such  as  this,  just  as  the 
Congress  should  be  consulted  before  ma- 
jor policy  decisions  affecting  foreign  pol- 
icy are  uiade  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment. On  this  particular  issue  of  March 
AFB.  the  Air  Force  has  assured  me  that 
they  are  not  envisioning  taking  the  ac- 
tion implied  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  And  yet  badly  needed  im- 
provements are  being  denied  to  March 
and  other  bases  through  the  country,  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  only. 

I  have  again  written  to  Senator  Mans- 
field and  additionally  to  Senator 
McClellan.  urging  them  to  reverse  the 
House  action  on  March  AFB  Hospitsa.  I 
am  prepared  to  fight  for  reinstatement  of 
the  funds  on  the  Senate  floor,  if  ttiis 
proves  to  be  necessary,  I  sincerely  hc^je 
tliat  it  will  not.  But  I  wanted  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  general 
action  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  the  imderlying  implications 
are  indeed  disquieting. 


SURVEY  BY  SOUTHWEST  BEHAV- 
IORAL INSTITUTE.  FLAQSTAPP, 
ARIZ. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1971.  the  South- 
west Behavioral  Institute,  located  in 
Flsigstaff.  Ariz.,  conducted  a  survey  of 
Navajo  and  Hopi  parent*  who  had  chil- 
dren attending  either  public,  prtvute.  or 
3IA  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
on  the  Navajo  and  Hop!  Reservatlonfi 
and.  in  particular,  the  Window  Rock 
School  District  at  Fort  Defiaaoe,  Ariz. 

To  insure  the  success  of  this  survey, 
a  number  of  important  steps  were  taken. 
First,  throughout  the  survey  area,  vari- 
ous Indian  groups  were  asked  to  recom- 
mend Indian  pe<Kile  to  administer  the 
questionnaire.  Second,  a  number  of  nseet- 
Ings  were  held  with  Indian  groups  to  de- 
termine what  areas  of  interest  and  con- 
cern should  be  included  in  the  question  - 
nalre  itself. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  in  the 
homes  of  the  parents,  who  were  chosen 
at  random  and  represented  approxi- 
mate 10  pwcent  of  the  parents  in  the 
area  survej^ed. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  survey 
was  to: 

First.  Determine  what  parents  desired 
of  public  education  on  the  reservatioD. 

Second.  Identify  the  significant  values 
of  the  parents  as  they  relate  to  educa- 
tion. 

Third.  Modify  and  strengthoi  the 
school  program  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  research  findings. 

The  results  of  this  survey  have  con- 
firmed many  of  our  notions  concerning 
Indian  education  and  iiave  raised  some 
doubts  aix}ut  others.  These  results  have 
important  implications  for  future  policy 
direction  in  the  administration  of  FM- 
eraJ  Indian  education  endea'vors  and. 
therefore,  should  be  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  this  survey  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 
as  follows : 


ToUl  rejervation— S20  interviews 


Window  Rock  District— 91  intervienfj 


No  answar 


Yes 


No 


No  answer 


Y« 


No 


Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number      Percent      Number    Percent       Number        Percent 


1.  Do  you  know  your  child's  teacher? 8  1.5 

2.  Would  yM  want  to  know  your  child's  teacher  better? U  Z.1 

3.  Has  the  teacher  ever  visited  you  3t  home'     8  1.5 

4  Would  (or  did)  you  like  the  teacher  to  visit  your  home?...  17  3.3 

5.  Have  you  ever  visited  your  child'^  classroom? 8  1.5 

6.  Would  you  like  to  visit  your  child's  classroom  (again)? 31  6.0 

7.  Does  the  teacher  do  a  good  |ob  o(  teaching?    49  9.4 

S.  Is  the  teacher  interestad  in  the  tribe  and  Its  culture? 1S4  ?9.6 

9.  Does  the  child's  teacher  speak  Navaio  Hopi?  65  12.5 

10.  Do  you  think  the  teacher  should  speak  Navajo/Hopi? 49  9.  4 

!1.  WIto  do  you  think  would  make  the  best  teacher  for  your 

child?  (Yes=lndian)(no  =  oth«r)        170  32.7 

12.  Do  teachers  grade  your  child  at  school?    .  17  3.3 

13   If  yes,  do  you  think  the  grades  help  your  child  learn?..    .  25  4.8 

14.  Should  children  be  given  a  tailing  grade  il  they  don't 

study?  .                  ..                           23  4.4 

15.  Does  the  teacher  treat  your  chHdlairly? 38  7.3 

16.  Should  the  teacher  have  a  colleje  degree? 26  5.0 

1?  Would  you  want  your  child  to  become  a  teacher? 63  12.1 

U.  Does  the  school  teach  the  Navajo/Hopi  way  of  life? 100  19. 2 

19  Do  you  want  them  to?   35  6.7 

20.  Does  the  school  teach  your  ciMid  Navajo/Hapi  religion?..  55  10.6 

21.  Would  you  like  them  to? 38  7.3 

22.  Do  you  want  a  local  m«licine  man  to  be  ematoyad  by  the 

school  to  teach  religion? 48  9.2 


236 
466 

81 
446 
239 
439 
448 
326 

86 
253 

103 
495 
475 

415 
452 
473 
422 
140 
386 
80 
266 

191 


45.4 
89.6 
I5l6 
85.8 
46.0 
84.4 
86.2 
62.7 
16.5 
48.7 

19.8 
95.2 
91.3 


276 
43 

431 
57 

273 
50 
23 
40 

369 

218 

247 

8 

20 


79.8 

82 

86.9 

30 

91.0 

21 

81.2 

35 

26.9 

280 

74.2 

99 

15.4 

385 

51.2 

216 

36.7 


281 


53.1 

8.3 

82.9 

ll.O 

52.5 

9.6 

4.4 

7.7 

71.0 

41.9 

47.5 
1.5 
3.8 

15.8 
5.8 
4.0 
6.7 
53.8 
19.  tf 
74.0 
41.5 

54.0 


1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
5 
3 

15 
6 
5 

34 
3 
2 

3 
5 
2 

13 
10 
8 
« 
10 


1.1 
2.2 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
5.5 
3.3 
16.5 
6.6 
5.5 

37.4 
3.3 
2.2 

3.3 
5.5 
2.2 
14.3 
11.0 
8.8 
9.9 
ILO 

5.5 


52 

79 

7 

TO 
41 
73 
81 
70 
14 
41 

22 
88 
84 

81 
81 
87 
72 
19 
56 
9 
27 

16 


57.1 
818 
7.7 
76.9 
45.1 
80.2 
89.0 
76.9 
15.4 
45.1 

24.2 
96.7  . 
92.3 

89.0 
89.0 
95.6 
79.1 
20.9 
61.5 
9.9 
217 

17.6 


38 

10 
83 
20 
49 

13 

7 

6 

71 

4S 

35 


41.8 
ILO 
91.2 
2i0 
52.8 
14.3 
7.7 
6.6 
78.0 
49.5 

38.  S 


7 
5 
2 
6 

62 
27 
73 
54 

70 


S.5 

7.7 

5.5 

2.2 

6.6 

68.1 

29l7 

80.2 

5fcS 

76J 
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ToUl  r«Mrv»tion— 520  int»r»ir«« 


Window  Rock  District— 91  imewews 


No  answfr 


Ytt 


No 


No  inswtf 


Yes 


No 


Number 


P.re*nt      Number       Perc««      Number       Percent      Number 


Percent      Number     Percent        Number        Pircent 


a   Ooe»  Ibe  «*ool  teecb   your  child  ibMt   N»»i|oyMop» 

historifr  .^,    

24  Oe  you  thif*  they  rtould?        l  .J ;: V«  VJiViiiid' 

25.  00  you  thwk  .cftool  hie  tau|«l  your  child  to  be  uhewed 

26    Do  yS^'  «m  the  whool  "to  ieech  your  chli<j  "to"  reed  .«<l' 

write  the  N»v»|0/Mopi  l"«",f,r>?    :•.-■;-, 

W   iTv)   *)  yoo  f««l  Mdly  about  your  ch«d  not  tpeeHtn/ 

Navaiorttepi  »l  home? "."/hJVfViin ' 

23   LM»  you  Uunti  tfte  school  diacoutaiei  your  cbUd  Irom 

5Deakin»  NaviloHopi  at  home?     •-■• 

SO   DC  ycu  y.Mf  the  schools  to  teeeh  icience  '"J""'' «*''''' —- 
31.  D«  you  went  the  idioolj  to  teach  your  cfttW  some  yo«»- 

tional  trade?  - 

32  *t  what  pa«e  shouW  this  begin? 

No  aaswer - 

Grades  16     - 

Oraile?7-9   ----■ 

Gfidte  10-12 ----v---.;:;""" 

33  Does  me  school  teech  arts  and  crafts?... 

34  Would  you  like  the  school  to  teach  it  rnore?         -  , 

35  Dees  ttie  school  teeen  your  child  to  behave  Pfo.o*"^',.-. -■ 
36,  Itlw,"  what  ways  iloes  your  child  misbehave?  (Results  i» 

oi.  II  ol  tinal  (tport.)  , 

37  Does  ftie  schoot  erei  punish  (or  spank)  your  child?   

38  De  you  think  they  sheold?   i-  ,;"ij";;h"iV»;' 

39"  00  you  tr.mk  ihe  school  .s  too  easy  on  the  child  and  leU 

him  misbehave?     — -  —  — Jjliii't^' 

40  Does  the  schoo*  let  your  permission  lor  your  chiW  to 
participate  in  eitra-cuinculac  actiyKtM?  

M    OB^oVapprovi  "otweekend  end  after  sdioo(";Ki"^'fBnc- 
tionssuchasdances.  parties  and  held  trips?.    .^..--. 
43    00  you  think  the  school  has  too  many  such  actiwitiesl...- 
44'  Is  the  yellow  bus  system  adeouate?  ,  „,uv*  V' 

II.  If  no,  in  what  way/ (Results  in  part  II  of  final  report.) 

46,  inhebusiafe? __  —  -•- 

47    Is  the  school  lunch  program  adequa  e?       ... 

41   II  no  in  whet  wey?  (ReseHs  in  p»,  II  of  finel  report,) 
4?:  00  you  thi  nk  your  child  should  haye  to  attend  school  every 

50.  Should  your  child  be  suspended  from  school  after  he 
51    If  ™Tha°tTholl1rthi"sch.iol  do  aft."i"5  m,sse,?(R.,urts" 

in  pt,  n  of  final  report) 

51.  Has  the  attendance  officer  ever  visited  your  home? 

^    Was  h6  h#lptiij  •      ...--.- 

54"  :f  no  why  ™t7"(ltBsiitts  m  pt.  II  of  final  report.) 

55.  is  It  any  easwr  for  you  around  the  house  when  your  chiW 

slays  home  irom  school? .   - -    ,„■  „;:;,j' 

56.  Do  you  let  your  child  choose  the  school  he  wants  o  attend?. 
5?:  00  yoo  think  school  should  prepare  your  child  to  live  on 

58  Sh^^uld'h^lchools  piepa.a'him"  toii'veoff  the  reservation... 

59  Do  you  want  your  child  to  go  beyond  high  school.       .... 

60  Whattypeo»seliool?(Yes-voc«tionalschool-2-year) 

60  y<hat  type  of  school?  (Yes -<  year  college)  ?,- „v   ' 

61  ■  would  you  want  your  child  to  attend  an  ail-i  ■^'a';"J  X„ 
«;  Do  BIA  sdMOla  prepare  children  for  college  better  than 

public  schools. ■;-„■.         ;.'\ 

63  It  yes  why?  (Results  m  pt.  II  of  final  report.) 

64  Does  your  school  haye  a  school  hoard... 

65  It  not.  should  it  h»»e  a  school  boaid         

66  Does  the  school  board  control  the  school 

67  II  no,  who  dees?  (fte«jlts  in  pt.  H  of  final  report.) 

68'.  Do  you  think  that  non-Indians  run  the  school 

69    II  yes,  should  tney  ,,      ^  ,..: 

70"  Have  you  e»er  talked  with  a  school  board  member 

7l'  It  not,  why  not?  (Results  m  pt.  II  of  final  rePort^) 

72,  Oo  you  Uunk  they  aie  inUiested  in  youi  ideas  and  opin- 

73  If  'm)"why  not?  (Results  in  pt.  II  of  final  report.) 

74  Whore  does  ihe  school  board  gel  the  money  to  run  the 

school?  (Results  m  tt- i  I  of  final  report.) 

75,  Ow  the  school  board  publish  how  they  spend  the  school 

money?  

76.  Should  they  publish  this?  

77    Oo  you  pay  lot  your  child  s  education?.       . 

78.  Are  all  the  school  board  members  Navajo/Hopi? 

7».  Should  they  be? .  ..kV.t^j 

80  Does  the  tribe  control  what  goes  on  at  the  school? 

81,  Shculdtfcetnbecontrolthescfvools?-     -.  -     

g2    Is  your  school  adnunistratoi  a  Nayaio.Hopif 

83!  Should  he  be  a  Navaio/Hopi?  _^  _        ^ 

M,  Who  IS  the  superintendent  of  your  school?  (Ye$=name 

85  Hal'a  you  ever  attended  a  PTA  rneeting? 

86  It  no,  why  not?  (Results  in  pt.  II  of  final  report.) 

87  Do  you  attend  schw)l  activities  such  as  sporting  events, 

ate'.    --  •-:.----.       -     ,  

88.  Would  you  I  ike  to  participate  more?  — . . .   - - 

M    Ifyes  why  dontyouKResultslnpt.il  of  final  report) 

90'  Does  youf  child  help  mterpret  Erglish  'or  you?       

«■  vKSd  you  like  to  be  itile  to  speaE  Enilish  better?. . . 
n.  Do  you  feel  you  arethelasttokeowi  what  sgoingon  at  the 

99.  Do  you  ttiinkeducetion  makes  students  think  they  art 

91.  Do'^ySTiliid  youTSifSen  to"  takecareoVyou  when  you 

S5  W*m  ail  do  you"  thi'nk'yourchi'ld'is  attending  one  of  the 

better  scnoois  on  Ihe  reservation?      .     -  --  - .  v  ■^•"..j" 
SI    If  no,  what  cha«tw  need  to  be  made  to  tnrte  it  better? 

(ResulU  in  pL  II  of  final  report) 
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97.  01  the  Wlowing.  which  school  is  best  for  your  child? 


BIA 

LOS 

Public - — 

BIA  BordeitBWB 

Mission 

No  answer 

Other - 


Number       Pert»»t 
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(X)NCLUSION  OF  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  again  be  closed^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  morning  business  is  again  con- 
cluded.        _^__^^_^__^ 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1972 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  iMr, 
STivENSON).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  wiU  resume  the  consideration 
of  HJl  16029.  which  the  clerk  wiU  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (H.B.  16029)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Aaslstance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  _    ^^     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  25,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  17.  after  line  25.  add  the  foUowlng; 

•■(zl  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  (other  than  chapter  8  of 
part  I,  relating  to  International  narcotics 
control ) ,  and  no  sales  shaU  be  made  under 
the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  or  under  tlUe 
I  cf  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  Thailand.  This 
restriction  may  be  waived  when  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  the  government  of 
Thailand  has  taken  adequate  steps  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  chapter  8  of  i)art  I  of 
this  Act,  relating  to  International  narcotics 
control." 


As  we  all  know,  the  global  drug  control 
program  is  enormously  dUBcult  and  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  immediate  or  simplistic  solu- 
tion. NeverthBleM,  looking  back  over  the 
three  years  since  I  declared  totai  war  on 
drug  abuse  and  labeled  it  Amw^oa's  public 
enemy  number  one,  I  think  the  depth  of  om 
national  commitment  is  clear. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  concerns  a  problem  which  is  of  in- 
creasing importance  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  all  of  its  citizens.  It  was 
emphasized  on  September  18  of  this  year 
when  the  White  House  Issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  IntematicHial  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Conference.  At  that  time  he  empha- 
sized the  difficult  problem  that  Is  con- 
fronting the  United  States  concerning 
the  question  of  drug  control.  He  said  at 
that  time: 


The  President  further  states  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  act  against  those  coun- 
tries and  their  leaders  who  are  involved 
in  supplying  narcotics  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Nixon  also  stressed  that 
Prance,  Paraguay,  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
Turkey  are  a  few  examples  where  the 
work  of  American  officials  from  Ambas- 
sadors on  down  in  partnership  with  law 
officials  produced  important  break- 
throughs. As  I  will  elaborate  later  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  scope  of  those  breakthroughs. 

Mr.  President,  I  caU  upon  the  Senate 
to  adopt  my  amendment  which  provides 
for  the  suspension  of  aU  njilitary  and 
economic  aid  to  Thailsuid  unless  it  is 
proved  that  the  Thai  Government  has 
taken  adequate  steps  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  chapter  8  of  part  1  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  demonstrated  conclusively 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTalrs,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  that  the  drug 
problem  has  seriously  afifected  veterans. 
It  was  reported  that  some  75,000  veterans 
a  year  out  of  approximately  1  million  are 
addicted  to  narcotics.  When  this  report 
was  Issued  the  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  stated  that  the  report 
was  an  exaggeration  and  that  there  were 
less  than  50,000  military  personnel  a  year 
returning  from  Vietnam  who  are  heroin 
addicts.  This  means  that  in  the  very 
least  in  the  next  5  years  there  will  be 
a  quarter  of  a  million  heroin  and  nar- 
cotic addicts  who  have  returned  from 
Southeast  Asia.  This  is  Just  one  of  the 
many  resisons  why  I  advocate  aflBrmative 
action  to  end  the  heroin  traffic  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  Hartke  amendment  is  identical  to 
a  proposal  introduced  by  Representative 
Wolff  of  New  York  and  cosponsored  by 
85  Members  of  the  other  body.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  House  and  is  Incor- 
porated in  section  7  of  the  House-passed 
version  of  HH.  16029,  the  bin  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

This  support  clearly  Indicates  a  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  many  legislators 
to  act  against  the  Increasing  traffic  in 
heroin  which  is  originating  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been  few 
inroads  in  lim<t.<T»g  the  massive  drug  traf- 
fic in  that  part  ol  the  world. 

I  approve  the  President's  recent  state- 
ment in  which  he  warned  that  be  would 
suspend  all  economic  and  military  assist- 


ance to  regimes  failing  to  cooperate  with 
efforts  by  the  United  SUtes  to  end  once 
and  for  all  this  monstrous  evil.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
failed  to  use  the  power  Congress  gave  for 
that  purpose.  I  refer  to  section  481  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  gives  the 
President  sole  discretion  to  make  a  deter- 
mination that  the  Government  has  failed 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  suppress  dan- 
gerous drugs.  The  President  alone  decides 
what  shall  cMistltntc  "adequate  steps" 
and  he  need  justify  his  decision  to  no  one. 
We  have  previously  argued  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  section  481  vraa,  In  and 
of  itself,  sufficient  authority  to  do  what 
needed  to  be  done.  In  other  words,  It  was 
argued  that  the  President  has  this  au- 
thority. However,  we  are  presently  faced 
with  a  paradoxical  situation  which  seems 
to  be  the  trademark  of  this  administra- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  they  are  calling  for 
the  action  which  my  amendment  pro- 
poses to  implement,  yet  we  have  seen 
little  affirmative  actiCHi. 

The  Hartke  amendment  would  modify 
present  law  to  provide  that  aid  to  Thai- 
land be  terminated  until  the  President 
makes  a  definitive  finding  that  Thailand 
has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  comply 
with  chapter  8  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  relating  to  international  narcotics 
control. 

My  amendment  rather  than  being  of  a 
substantive  nature  is  a  procedural 
amendment  which  shifts  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  administration  to  make  a 
positive  finding  that  the  necessary  steps 
have  been  taJten  to  suppress  the  nar- 
cotics trade. 

It  ccm  be  argued,  and  I  think  the 
chairman  erf  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  argue,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  this  authCH-lty  and  could  so  act 
at  the  iweaent  time.  But  we  are  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  hard  evidence  that 
the  Thai  Govenmient  has  not  acted  sub- 
stantively to  end  the  narcotics  traffic 
then  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  body  to 
act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Senate  can  not  stand  idly  by  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  before  us.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  President  to  act  means  we 
have  a  oontinuatioa  of  a  serious  drug 
problem. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  President 
Nixon  In  spite  of  the  evidence  that  Thai- 
land serves  as  the  major  conduit  for  the 
transhipment  of  opiimi  produced  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

liet  us  look  briefly  at  the  situation  in 
Thailand.  Several  consressional  study 
missions  have  returned  to  the  Oaagrtx 
with  reports  that  Thailand  serves  as  the 
maior  conduit  for  drug  traffic  in  Mut 
Southeast  Asia  region.  As  a  result  of 
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these  investigations,  we  have  learned 
that  opium- bearing  caravanfi  continu- 
ally bring  substantial  amounts  of  raw 
opium  and  some  refined  morphine  deriv- 
ative down  to  Bangkok  for  shipment  to 
Hong  Kong.  An  NBC  television  camera 
crew  photographed  such  a  caravan 
within  the  past  6  months. 

After  the  opium  reaches  the  port  ol 
Bangkok,  it  is  placed  aboard  Thai-reg- 
istered fishing  trawlers.  These  trawlers 
can  carry  about  3.3  tons  of  opium  per 
voyage.  Ontll  last  year,  these  trawlers 
op^raiad  only  during  the  summer 
month*.  CurrenUy.  they  carry  their 
deadly  cargo  year  round.  There  Is  enough 
opium  on  each  ship  to  supply  6  percent 
of  the  annual  U.S.  demand  for  heroin. 

Prom  Bangkok,  the  U-trawler  fleet 
sails  to  Hong  Kong  where  they  unload 
the  opium  onto  junks  in  Chinese  Com- 
munist waters.  These  junks  are  then  able 
to  slip  into  Hong  Kong  unmonitored. 
The  opium  is  then  refined  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States.  This  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Thai  connection." 

I  am  informed  that  American  intelli- 
gence and  narcotics  personnel  are  aware 
of  high-level  ofBcial  complicity  in  the 
Thai  drug  trade.  Not  only  do  our  people 
have  the  names  of  those  involved,  but 
they  also  have  positive  identification  of 
the  Thai  trawlers  which  carry  the 
opium  to  Hong  Kong.  „     .^      *. 

Our  military  action  in  Southeast 
Asia  might  be  more  appropriately  di- 
rected toward  some  of  those  Thai  trawl- 
ers rather  than  our  present  targets. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  the 
Thai  Government  is  cooperating  in  our 
efforts  to  stem  the  drug  traffic.  It  is 
shocking  that  with  this  so-called  co- 
operation of  the  Thai  Government  and 
its  security  personnel  resulted  In  the 
seizure  of  only  97  poimds  of  heroin  and 
645  pounds  of  opium  during  all  of  1971. 
Other  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  degree  of  Thai  co- 
operation. For  example,  last  March  the 
Thai  Goverrunent  aimotmced  it  had 
burned  26  tons  of  opium.  This  was  hailed 
as  evidence  that  Thailand  was  "cooperat- 
ing" in  efforts  to  stop  the  flow  of  heroin. 
Yet  no  official  statement  or  press  release 
mentioned  the  fact  that  about  $1  million 
of  American  funds  were  involved  in  this 
so-called  selmu^. 

If  the  United  States  did  buy  up  opium 
and  assure  its  destruction,  the  action 
might  be  defended.  But  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotica  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  all  we  did  was  inspect  part  of  it 
before  It  was  burned.  Meanwhile,  it  was 
the  Thais  who  collected  it.  tested  it  at 
the  time  of  collection,  and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed it. 

The  matter  of  heroin  and  Thailand  is 
not  a  new  problem.  It  was  not  discovered 
yesterday,  although  some  administrstion 
officials  act  as  if  it  was.  Nelson  Gross  of 
the  State  Department  testified  on  June 
9  that — 

We  have  no  evidence  that  tbere  ts  any  pres- 
ent heroin  refinery  working  In  either  Laos  or 
"nkaUanil  in  the  northern  area  or  In  the  area 
ot  BanslK>k  In  the  aoutii. 

Three  days  after  he  mswie  that  state- 
ment, completely  acting  as  though  noth- 


ing was  going  on,  the  State  Department 
issued  a  report  detailing  the  seizure  of 
such  refineries  in  the  very  ares«  where 
Gross  said  none  existed.  TTie  problem  has 
been  there  and  no  one  will  benefit  by 
trying  to  cover  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  troubled 
that  our  Government  seems  to  be  satis- 
fied with  telling  the  people  that  progress 
is  being  made,  when  it  is  not.  and  that 
not  enough  of  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  achieve  progress  in  our  antidrug  ef- 
forts. 

Such  efforts  to  hide  the  truth  from  the 
American  public  on  the  critical  issue  of 
heroin  traffic  are  highly  undesirable  and 
counterproductive . 

It  is  time  to  make  drug  information 
available  to  the  public  and  to  put  the 
necessary  pressure  on  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment to  take  definitive  action  against 
drug  smuggling.  Only  by  the  kind  ol 
direct  action  which  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment proposes  will  we  serve  notice,  not 
only  to  Thailand,  but  to  other  nations  ol 
the  world  as  well,  that  halting  the  flow 
of  heroin  into  this  country  is  our  No.  1 
priority. 

Last  week.  President  Nixon  said  that 
he  considers  keeping  dJmgerous  drugs  out 
of  the  United  States  ju«t  as  Important 
as  keeping  armed  enemy  forces  from 
landing  in  the  United  States.  I  agree. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  introduced  the 
pending  Hartke  amendment,  in  order  to 
force  the  Nixon  administration  to  end 
all  aid  to  Thailand,  making  it  a  congres- 
sional mandate. 

The  administration  can.  under  the 
amendment,  resume  aid,  but  first  it  must 
prove  to  the  Congress  that  Thailand  has 
indeed  taken  till  necessary  measures  to 
end  this  deadly  traffic— no  such  proof 
now  exists. 

We  must  act  now  to  end  the  wide- 
spread suffering  which  heroin  addiction 
causes  In  our  society,  both  for  the  user 
and  the  victims  of  drug-related  crimes. 
We  must  cut  off  the  supply  at  its  source. 
The  way  to  do  it  i*  to  adopt  the 
amendment  which  is  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was,  of  course,  offered  to  the 
Senate  before  and  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  68  to  22.  The  law  al- 
ready has  a  provision  which  is  a  little 
different  from  this  amendment  In  the 
burden  of  proof,  in  that  the  matter  is 
pretty  much  left  up  to  the  President, 
whereas  in  this  case  aid  is  stispended  un- 
less the  President  makee  a  positive  find- 
ing. There  Is  a  shift  in  the  burden. 

TTie  difficulty  is  tha*  the  law  as  it 

stands  applies  to  all  countries,  whereas 

this  amendment  is  applicable  only  to 

Thailand.  I  have  no  oWectten  to  apply- 

.1  ~>r.u  nm:  \.>-n  Hk  nunMtii' 


ing  it  to  TTiailand,  but  I  think  it  should 
be  made  applicable  to  Laos,  Vietnam, 

and  Burma,  for  example. 

I  might  also  say  that  this  amendment 
is  in  the  House  bill,  and  if  we  go  to  con- 
ference it  will  be  in  conference.  I£  we  put 
it  in  the  bill  here,  it  will  not  be  in  con- 
ference. I  think  if  we  were  to  have  this 
type  ol  provision,  it  should  be  made  gen- 
erally applicable  to  all  coilntries.  That 
would  be  my  principal  objection  to  the 
amendment.  We  are  all  In  favor  of  the 
thrust  of  it,  which  is  to  do  anything  ef- 
fective we  can  to  stop  the  illegal  drug 
traffic.   How   effective   this   amendment 
would  be  as  opposed  to  the  existing  law, 
I  am  not  at  all  sure.  But  I  am  prepared 
to  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the  amendment, 
if  no  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  on  it. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  quite  agree;  as  I  said 
before,  there  is  no  question  of  the  pro 
visions  of  the  present  law.  Nor  is  there 
any  question  that  this  type  of  amend- 
ment was  previously  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  neither  of  those  facts  is 
justification  for  rejecting  the  amendment 
at  this  time.  The  fact  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent stated  he  is  in  favor  of  terminating 
economic   assistance  to  those  countries 
who  contribute  to  our  drug  problem. 

Furthermore,  the  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  says  that  this  region 
of  Southeast  Asia,  the  so-called  Golden 
Triangle,  has  the  potential  to  replace 
Turkey  as  the  major  supplier  of  heroin 
to  illicit  markets  in  this  country.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  saying 
that  the  amendment  should  apply  to  all 
countries,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
providing  practically  no  aid  to  Laos  and 
very  limited  aid  to  Burma. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean,  no  aid  to  Laos? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee advise  me  of  the  amount  of  aid 
provided  for  Laos  in  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Perhaps  it  is  a  litUe 
amount  to  the  Senator,  but  it  is  more 
than  $400  million  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  it  would  make  it  more 
palatable  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  modifying  the  amendment 
to  include  Laos. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Laos  receives  assist- 
ance from  f imds  authorized  in  this  bill  as 
well  as  from  fimds  available  in  the  reg- 
ular DOD  budget. 

For  fiscal  1973  it  is  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive a  total  of  $416.7  million.  Last  year 
it  received  $294,9  million.  It  amounts  to 
a  lot  of  money. 

Incidentally,  the  Laotian  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  now  paying  the  members  of  his 
Parliament  $5,000  for  their  votes;  did  the 
Senator  see  that  in  the  paper?  Our  aid 
is  helping  him  to  pay  for  those  votes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  chidrman  knows  I 
have  no  sympathy  for  those  dictatorial 

regimes  and  those  regimes  which  are 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  thinks  he  is  going  to  ac- 
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rompllsh.  The  President  says  he  Is 
rZiist  it.  He  has  plenty  of  authority 
under  existing  law.  if  he  is  really  against 
it.  to  cut  off  aid  in  "niaUand  or  any- 
where else. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  understand  that.  But 
in  the  face  of  hard  evidence  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  act.  when  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  act  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate can  stand  by  idly. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  What  makes  the 
Senator  think  that  if  we  put  his  amend- 
ment in.  the  President  wlU  act?  He  is- 
sues these  little  billets-doux  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  all  the  time, 
and  then  does  whatever  suits  him.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  have  one  of  these  little 
papers  prepared  and  sent  up.  They  do  It 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  willmg  to  sur- 
render quite  that  easily  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  surrender- 
ing; I  am  stating  a  fact.  It  happens  all 

the  time.     .    .^  ^    *  ♦i.- 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  fact  is  that  at  the 
present  time  there  has  to  be  a  finding  by 
the  President  that  there  is  a  violation  in 
terms  of  compliance,  but  that  is  not  an 
affirmative  finding.  The  way  the  bill  is 
drafted,    it    is    negative.    The    Hartke 
amendment   shifts   the   burden   to   the 
President  to  make  a  definitive  finding. 
That  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  law. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  he  has  to  send 
up  a  finding  and  say,  "I  find  Thailand  is 
doing    evers'thing    it    reasonably    can," 
under  the  Senator's  amendment. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  do  that? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  it  puts  the 
President  in  a  position  where  he  may 
well  make  a  definitive  statement  which 
is  absolutely  controverted  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  he  has  any  difficulty  doing  that? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  xmderstand  the  point 
the  Senator  is  making,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  surrender  our  authority 
to  the  President  and  in  essence  imply 
that  we  are  completely  ineffective  in  re- 
quiring the  President  to  be  truthful  with 
the  American  people 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
to  cut  off  the  funds. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  am  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  make  more  sense  if 
he  would  just  leave  out  the  last  sentence. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  fact  is  that  I  still 
would  like  to  have  the  President  make 
that  finding.  If  we  have  the  President 
make  the  finding,  then  we  have  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  position  in  which  his  finding 
may  well  be  controverted  by  the  evldaice. 
I  think  that  is  a  much  strMiger  case. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  not  modify  it 
to  make  it  applicable  to  all  countries, 
then? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  accept  it  if  I  did  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  make  it  a 
lot  better  amendment.  I  do  not  like  to 
agree  to  it.  In  the  face  of  the  Senate's 
recent  vote.  T  frankly  have  no  objection 
to  it,  though  I  do  not  think  It  Is  any  great 
step  forward.  But  if  we  are  going  to  do  It 


Bi  all.  it  oufltit  to  be  applicable  to  all 
countries. 

The  Senate  just  voted  on  this  questioD 
2  or  3  months  ago,  and  defeated  such  a 
pr(Kx>sal  by  a  vote  of  68  to  22. 

Mr.  HARTKK  If  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would 
find  it  possible  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment  by  making   it   api^icable  to  all 
countries  and  not  just  Thailand,  I  am 
willing  to  modify  the  amendment.  Ttie 
reason  I  have  stressed  Thailand  is  that 
it  Is  presently  the  principal  conduit  for 
the  shipment  of  opium  m  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Well,   that   shifts, 
though.  We  shifted  it  from  Turkey  by 
paying  them  millions  not  to  grow  poppies. 
Now  each  of  them  will  come  along  In 
turn;  that  is  a  great  incentive  lor  other 
countries  to  start  growing  it,  because  if 
they  grow  enough,  they  think  we  will  pay 
them  millions  not  to  grow  it.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  make  money,  carrying  this 
absurdity  to  Its  logical  conclusicHi.  we 
may,  I  say  facetiously,  start  growing  it 
in  Arkansas,  and  see  if  they  will  pay  us 
to  quit.  It  is  a  fairly  easy  way  to  make 
money,  you  see. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
chairman  that  if  he  would  find  it  accept- 
able to  amend  the  amendment  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  apply  to  all 
countries  in  addition  to  Thailand,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  certainly  finds  no 
objection  to  that  kind  of  provision. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WeU,  if  the  Swiator 
will  modify  it  to  apply  to  all  countries, 
it  will  be  the  same  as  existing  law  except, 
as  the  SenatOT  says,  the  President  is  put 
under  the  burden  of  making  an  affirma- 
tive finding.  I  would  have  no  disposition 
to  oppose  it.  and  also  I  might  say  that 
on  that  groimd  it  is  different  from  the 
one  that  was  deleated  and  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  in  conference  and  we  could  re- 
solve it  then. 
So  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 
The    assistant   legislative    clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 


On  page  17.  line  25,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 
On  page  17,  after  line  28,  add  the  foUosdng: 
"  ( z)  No  assistance  shall  be  f umlshad  imder 
this  Act  <  other  than  chapter  8  of  part  I. 
relating  to  International  narcotica  control) , 
and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  or  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  I9M,  to  Thailand,  Laos,  Burma, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam.  This  restric- 
tion may  be  waived  when  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  ^vemments  of  Thailand, 
Laos.  Burma,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam 
have  taken  adequate  steps  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  this  Act, 
relating  to  Interna tlcMiai  narcotics  control." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
amendment  does,  in  substance,  is  to  ex- 
tend the  jurisdiction  of  the  restriction  In 
this  fashion:  Whereas  the  origin  amend- 
ment applied  only  to  Thailand,  this 
amendment,  as  it  is  now  drafted,  applies 
to  Thailand,  Laos.  Burma,  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam.  In  other  words,  it 
deals  only  with  those  countries  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  ol  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  think  this  modification  will 
accomplish  our  purpose  of  directing  at- 
tention toward  the  'Golden  Trismgle," 
which  has  the  potential  to  replace  Tur- 
key as  the  chief  supplier  of  heroin  and 
dangerous  drugs  to  the  United  States.  In 
this  manner,  we  have  really  covered  the 
entire  area.  If  it  becomes  necessary  at  a 
later  date  to  expand  these  aid  restric- 
tions to  other  countries,  then  we  have  es- 
tablished a  precedent  in  the  Senate  to 
support  such  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  original  language,  because  it  is  made 
applicable  to  all  the  countries  in  South- 
east Asia  that  are  identified  with  the 
drug  traffic.  As  the  Senator  properly  said, 
this  is  the  principal  source  of  the  supply, 
both  to  our  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam 
and  to  this  country. 

I  am  prepared  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
the  amendment  is  quite  similar  to  exist- 
ing law,  but  it  does  put  an  onus  upon  the 
President  to  make  an  affirmative  finding 
if  the  aid  is  not  to  be  discontinued.  So  I 
think  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  ex- 
istinff  1ft  w 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion  of  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  S«i»tor 
from  Indiana. 
The    amendment,    as    nKxUfled.    was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  ooetx  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoos  consent  that  the  privilege  of 
the  fioor  be  granted  to  Mr.  Basil  Coodos 
during  the  conslderatloo  of  the  amend- 
ment I  suoa  about  to  offer. 
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without 


The  PREsmma  officer. 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.   STEVBN80N.   Mr.   President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  end  ol  the  bUl  imert  m  new  section 
MfoUowe: 

"Sbc.  18  (a)  The  Congreae  flnde  ana  ae- 
clares — 

"that  the  purpose  of  United  States  Involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam— eell-detennlnatlon 
for  the  people  ol  that  nation — hM  been  fnia- 
trated  by  action*  of  the  Thleu  regime.  In- 
cluding the  abolition  of  hamlet  election*, 
newspaper  oeneorahlp,  and  the  arreat  and 
torture  of  President  Thleu's  poUUcal  oppo- 
nents; 

•that  continued  United  SUtee  mlUtary  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  Thleu  regime, 
coupled  with  the  United  SUte*  faUure  to 
condemn  the  repressive  acts  of  that  regime, 
create*  the  impression  that  the  United  states 
supports  the  forcible  impoeltlon  of  totali- 
tarian rule  In  South  Vietnam;  and 

"that  r*pld  and  total  elimination  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  military  presence  In  Indochina 
is  fully  oonaUtemt  with  otu-  expreeaed  Interest 
In  promoting  seif -determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

"(b)  The  United  State*  shall  refrain  from 
supporting  or  appearing  to  support  actlona 
whereby  the  Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam 
attempts  to  discourage  legitimate  opposition 
by  abridging  the  right  to  vote,  freedom  of  the 
prees,  or  other  indlrldiial  liberties. 

"(c)  The  Prertdent  shall  use  all  available 
leverage.  Including  the  withholding  of  assist- 
ance authorlred  by  this  Act,  to  Implement 
the  poilclee  set  forth  In  this  section. 

"(d)  On  January  1,  1973,  and  at  semi- 
annual Intervals  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  any  and  all 
action  be  ha*  taken  to  Implement  the  policies 
set  forth  in  this  section:  Provided.  That  no 
such  report*  shall  be  required  after  the  ter- 
mination of  air  United  States  military  asslat- 
ance  to  South  Vietnam.' 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  United  States  intervened  In  the  Indo- 
china war,  it  changed  the  character  of 
that  conflict.  What  began  as  guerrilla 
warfare  finally  became  a  high-technol- 
ogy war  of  electronic  battlefields  and 
laser  bombs.  While  professing  to  Vlet- 
namlze  the  war,  we  Americanized  it. 

In  thus  transforming  the  war.  we  have 
helped  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a 
landscape  desiccated  by  herbicides  and 
pocked  by  bomb  craters.  We  have  helped 
give  them  abandoned  hamlets  and  teem- 
ing slums  and  a  deadly  war  the  Thleu 
regime  cannot  win. 

And,  it  appears,  we  are  also  giving 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  a  military 
dictatorship. 

Three  months  ago  President  Thleu 
rammed  a  bill  through  the  national  as- 
sembly giving  him  the  power  to  rule  by 
decree.  A  dlstlngxiished  journalist- 
Harry  Bradsher  of  the  Washington 
Star— reported  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Saigon  supported  Thieu's  efforts  to  get 
the  power  to  rule  by  decree.  It  seems  this 
report  has  never  been  denied. 

Thleu  has  wasted  no  time  in  lising  his 
power  to  install  all  the  machinery  of  a 
full-blown  police  state. 

He  has  transferred  from  civilian  au- 
thorities to  military  authorities  the 
power  to  control  food  distribution;  to 
check  private  residences  both  at  day  and 


night  time;  to  detain  elements  considered 
dangerous  for  the  national  security  or 
public  order;  to  prohibit  strikes  said 
demonxtrations  or  meetings  harmful  to 
the  national  security  and  public  order, 
and  to  censor  printed  matter. 

He  has  transferred  from  civilian  courts 
to  military  courts  the  power  to  try 
demonstrators,  strikers,  and  ordinary 
civilian  offenders. 

He  has  abolished  hamlet  elections,  de- 
creeing that  hamlet  officials  will  be  ap- 
pointed instead  by  military  province 
chiefs  under  his  direct  control. 

He  has  decreed  that  the  public  prose- 
cutor may  invade  the  headquarters  of  a 
political  party  "to  protect  public  order 
and  the  national  security. " 

He  has  instituted  a  press  censorship 
decree  so  repressive  as  to  be  condemned 
by  an  international  association  of  news- 
paper publishers.  The  decree  makes  it  a 
crime  to  publish  any  unfavorable  state- 
ment about  Thieu.  even  if  the  statement 
is  true.  It  requires  a  $46»000  deposit  as  a 
precondition  of  publication,  a  require- 
ment which  has  forced  at  least  10  papers 
to  shut  down  in  less  than  2  months.  Onlj.' 
last  week  the  editor  of  a  paper  which  has 
continued  to  publish  was  convicted  of 
violating  the  press  censorship  decree. 
The  crime  was  printing  widely  known, 
unclassified  statistics  about  U.S.  bombing 
of  Indochina.  The  penalty  was  a  year  in 

jail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  September  23,  1972. 
entitled  "Saigon  Newspaper  Punished" 
be  printed  in  the  Recced  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  he 
has  decreed  that  "special  punitive 
measures  will  be  applied  against  unlaw- 
ful acts  that  seriously  harm  the  national 
security  and  public  order."  Reports  from 
Ssugon  indicate  that  the  "special  punitive 
measures"  Includes  mass  arrests,  impris- 
onment of  8-year-old  children,  and  tor- 
ture of  women. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  13,  1972,  entitled 
"Saigon  Torture  in  Jails  Reported,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. I 

(See  exhibit  2.)  ^     .   .^  . 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  clear  that  we  are  witnessing  nothing 
less  than  a  ruthless  and  systematic  cam- 
paign to  destroy  or  silence  legitimate  op- 
poeitlon  in  total  disregard  of  the  popular 
will  and  of  individual  liberties.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Thieu  regime 
could  not  conduct  its  campaign  of  repres- 
sion— and  Indeed  could  not  exist  at  all — 
without  massive  milltBjy  and  economic 
assistance  frcHn  the  United  States. 

We  assert  that  our  purpose  in  South 
Vietnam  is  to  promote  freedom  and  self- 
determinatloo  for  the  people  of  that  na- 
tiCMi.  Our  client  subverts  that  purpose  in 


a  calculated  effort  to  consolidate  powar 
for  himself  and  a  small  clique  of  gen- 
erals. Ismdowners,  and  profiteers.  And 
our  only  response  is  an  embarrassed  si- 
lence or  a  feeble  attempt  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  say  that  these  are  in- 
ternal matters  for  which  we  are  not  re- 
spcmsiWe.  In  at  least  one  case — abolition 
of  the  hamlet  elections — the  Department 
of  State  acted  as  an  apologist  for  the 
Thieu  regime  by  suggesting  that  its  ac- 
tion was  a  temporary  expedient  occa- 
sioned by  the  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive, but  the  fact  is  that  Thieu  did  not 
abolish  hamlet  elections  until  after  the 
offensive  had  run  its  course. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  do  to  shrug 
off  Thieu's  reign  of  terror  as  an  internal 
matter.  We  supported  Thieu  in  the  rigged 
election  of  1967;  we  amducted  political 
polls  and  propaganda  campaigns  for  him 
in  1969  and  1970;  we  continued  our  mas- 
sive support  of  his  regime  while  he  drove 
his  c«)ponents  out  of  the  presidential 
election  in  1971— all  In  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  self-determinaUon. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  had  chosen  to  permit  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  choice,  they 
might  have  elected  General  Minh  in  1971 
He,  and  even  a  popularly  elected  Thieu 
could  have  governed  with  public  support, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Minh  at  least,  made 
peace.  In  either  event,  the  United  States 
could  have  declared  its  purpose  fulfilled 
and  gone  home.  But  the  administration 
failed  once  again  to  perceive  that  moral- 
ity and  self-interest  can  coincide.  It  per- 
mitted its  puppet  then,  as  it  does  now, 
to  pull  the  strings  and  play  the  tune  of 
which  the  people  of  Vietnam  die. 

The  Thieu  regime  is  corrupt  and  ty- 
rannical. It  rules  by  force  because  it 
cannot  rule  by  popularity.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  negotiated 
settlement.  Both  sides  have  made  It  clear 
that  they  cannot  and  will  not  coexist 
peaceably.  Yet,  the  Nixon  administration 
Insists  upon  propping  up  this  dictator- 
ship in  derogation  of  everything  it  says 
we  have  fought  for,  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  negotiated  settlement  which  it 
says  it  seeks. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  harmonize 
its  action  in  Indochina  with  its  rhetoric, 
the  initiative  will  have  to  come  from  the 
Congress.  And  President  Thieu  has  glv&i 
us  a  clear  choice. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  be  for 
both  the  Thieu  regime  and  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  must  either  actively 
and.  if  necessary,  publicly  oppose  Thieu's 
repressive  policies,  or  abandon  any  pre- 
tense that  its  support  of  Thieu  promotes 
self  -determination . 

Mr.  President.  Thieu's  actions  point  up 
the  tragic  irony  of  our  Vietnam  policy: 
we  say  we  oppose  the  imposition  of  a 
Communist  government  on  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  yet  we  aid  and  abet 
Thieu's  imposition  of  a  poMce  state  on 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  The  longer 
we  fight  to  preserve  the  difference  be- 
tween a  "free"  South  Vietnam,  and  a 
"totaUtarian"  North  Vietnam,  the  less  of 
a  difference  there  is  to  preserve. 

Last  month  Mr.  IWeu  expressed  the 
beUef  that  South  Vietnam  was  experienc- 
ing too  much  democricy  too  soon.  He 
has  acted  consistently  with  his  beliefs.  It 
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Is  time  that  we  did  the  same,  and  for 
that  reason  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  simply  declares  that 
the  purpose  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Soutii 
Vietnam — self-determination — has  been 
frustrated  by  the  repressive  actions  of 
the  Thieu  regime  and  that  continued 
U  S  support  for  that  regime  creates  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  sup 


than  a*  a  realistic  sentence  for  a  genuine 
oflTease. 

That  view  of  the  case  was  hardly  a  sur- 
prtae,  since  the  government  has  made  clear 
that  the  preaa  law  was  intended  to  put  some 
iiewspapers  out  of  buslnees,  which  It  did, 
and  curb  the  contents  of  others,  which  It  has 
also  done. 

The  offending  article  was  based  on  a  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  U.S.  bombing  campaigns 
entitled  "The  Air  War  In  Indochina,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Center  for  International  Studies 


REPOTS  Axx  sncn^AX 

As  with  the  smuggled  documaiits.  it  la 
impossible  to  corroborate  the  accounts  given 
by  former  prisoners  In  interview*.  But  al- 
though one  cannot  establish  after  the  fact 
that  the  welts  and  scar*  visible  on  their 
bodies  w«re  inflicted  by  the  police,  the  wide- 
spread reports  bear,  out  the  prisoners'  version. 

Oovernment  officials  and  pro-Oovemment 
legislators  defend  the  recent  repressive  meas- 
ures by  arguing  that  the  survival  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  at  stake.  Critic*  reply  that  only 


print  a  year  ago,  Is  widely  available  and  tised 
as  a  reference  work  here,  and  Is  largely  based 
on  public  document*  and  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers. 

Its  conclvislons  are  critical  of  the  air  cam- 
p>algn.  But  persons  familiar  with  the  Dlen 
Tin  article  said  It  contained  only  the  statis- 
tics, not  the  conclusions. 

In  general,  Saigon  newspapers  are  per- 
mitted to  print  only  the  war  news  distrib- 
uted by  the  South  Vietnamese  army's  Psy- 
chological Warfare  Department. 


ports  its  imposition  of  totalitarian  rule      ^j  oomeU   University.  It   first   appeared   In      the  Oovernment  of   President  Nguyen  Van 

in  South  Vietnam.  The  amendment  then  ^     -—  "— ->-  "— <-  ~*  -"»~ 

states  that  the  United  States  shall  refrain 
from  supporting  Vietnamese  attempts  to 
intimidate    legitimate    opposition    and 
that  the  President  shaU  use  all  available 
leverage  to  end  the  repressive  acts  of  the 
Thleu  regime  and  report  on  his  progress 
semiannually    to    the    Congress.    The 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  senti- 
ment of  many  in  this  Chamber,  including 
myself,  that  the  best  way  to  promote 
self-determination  in  South  Vietnam  is 
to  leave  South  Vietnam.  That  consis- 
tency Is  made  explicit  in  the  amendment. 
I   would    hope   very    much    that    the 
chairman  would  agree  to  accept  it. 
ExHisrr  1 
Saigon  Nbwspapeb  PtrNisHXD 
(By  Thomas  W.  Llppman) 
Saioon,  Sept.  23. — The  business  manager  of 
an  opposition  newspaper  was  sentenced  to  a 
yesr  in  prison  by  South  Vietnam's  mUltary 
court  to  day  because  the  paper  printed  year- 
old  statistics  on  the  tonnage  of  U.S.  bombs 
dropped  in  Indochina. 

It  was  the  first  case  considered  by  the 
court  under  the  stringent  new  press  law 
Issued  Aug.  4  by  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu's  goveriunent. 

The  newspaper,  Dlen  Tta.  published  by  a 
supporter  of  Thieu's  chief  political  rival, 
Duong  Van  (Big)  Minh,  was  found  guilty  of 
printing  an  article  "harmful  to  the  national 
security"  and  of  "sowing  confusion  among 
the  people."  The  paper  was  fined  one  million 
piastres,  about  $2,300. 

The  prison  term,  which  could  have  been 
\ip  to  five  years,  was  imposed  on  Vo  Thl 
Suong,  32,  a  woman  about  whom  almost 
nothing  Is  known  except  that  she  Is  apol- 
itical and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  paper's 
contents  or  editorial  policy. 

The  editor  and  publisher.  Hong  Son  Dong, 
is  a  close  associate  of  Minh,  who  until  his 
withdrawal  from  the  race,  was  Thieu's  lead- 
ing opponent  In  last  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

But  as  a  member  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Senate,  Dong  is  Immune  from  prosecution. 
The  press  law  stipulates  that  In  such  a  case, 
a  paper's  business  manager  must  face  the 
court. 

Miss  Suong  was  allowed  to  remain  free 
while  her  conviction  Is  being  appealed  to 
South  Vietnam's  Supreme  Court,  but  was 
required  to  poet  a  bond  of  1  million  plasters 
with  the  court  in  the  meantime. 

Neither  she  nor  Sen.  Dong  could  be  reached 
for  comment.  But  her  lawyer,  Bui  Chnanh 
Thol,  had  plenty  to  say. 

The  sentence  was  "not  logical,"  he  said. 
because  the  terms  of  the  laws  are  "very  am- 
biguous" and  contain  no  definition  of  what 
Is  "harmful  to  the  national  security." 

He  also  said  that  the  offending  Issue  of 
the  paper,  that  of  August  16,  had  been  con- 
fiscated befc»«  it  appeared  on  the  streets 

"Since  readers  could  not  read  the  article, 
how  could  the  paper  be  harming  the  national 
security  and  sowing  confusion  among  the 
people?"  he  asked. 

He  said  he  believed  the  punishment  was 
Intended  more  as  a  warning  for  the  futiuw 


ExBiarr  2 
Sauson  Tobtuss  ur  Jails  Bbpobtso 
(By  Sydney  H.  Sebanberg) 
SAicotT.  SoTTTH  VmrrAM,  Aug.   12. — Docu- 
ments smuggled  out  of  South  Vietnamese 
prisons  and  extensive  Interviews  with  former 
prisoners  paint  a  plcttire  of  widespread  tor- 
ture of  people  Jailed  by  the  Saigon  Oovern- 
ment since  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
started  four  and  a  half  months  ago. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  prisoner's  ac- 
counts : 

"Nguyen  Thl  Yen  was  beaten  unconsciotu 
with  a  wooden  rod.  Later,  when  she  revived, 
she  was  forced  to  stand  naked  before  about 
10  torturers,  who  burned  her  breast*  with 
lighted  cigarettes." 

"Trlnh  Dlnh  Ban  was  beaten  so  badly  in 
the  face  that  the  swelling  shut  and  Infected 
his  eyes.  The  police  drove  needles  through 
his  fingertips  Euid  battered  him  on  the  chest 
and  soles  of  his  feet  until  he  wa*  unable  to 
move." 

"Vo  Thl  Bach  Tuyet  vras  beaten  and  hung 
by  her  feet  under  a  blazing  light.  Later,  they 
put  her  In  a  tiny  room  half  fiooded  with 
water  and  let  mice  and  Insects  run  over  her 
body." 

STOKIXS    ARK   TTPICAL 

These  particular  accounts  are  said  to  de- 
scribe the  torture  of  three  student  leaders 
still  being  held  in  South  Vietnamese  Jails  on 
suspicion  of  being  Communist  sympathlaer*. 
The  accounts  in  these  documents  and  many 
others  obtained  by  this  correspondent  were 
purportedly  written  by  prisoners — and  In 
some  cases  by  sympathetic  guards — and  then 
smuggled  out. 

The  three  accounts  are  typical  of  the  storiea 
told  In  the  other  documents  and  In  the  In- 
terviews about  the  treatment  of  the  thou- 
sands of  students,  workers,  peasants,  women 
and  chUdren  arrested  by  the  national  police 
and  military  authorities  in  the  "pre-einptlve 
sweeps "  made  In  the  search  tcx  Communist 
sympathiser*  and  agent*  since  the  North 
VletnsLmese  Army  began  its  offensive. 

Some  of  the  doctmients  reached  this  cor- 
respondent throtigh  friends  of  prisoners  or 
critics  of  the  Oovernment  to  whom  the 
pKf»n  had  been  passed.  Some  of  the  inter- 
views were  also  arranged  this  way.  Additional 
Inf  (wmation  was  gathered  on  the  '  ba*l*  of 
other  leads. 

There  is  no  way  to  verify  the  account*  of 
tortTire  first  hand,  for  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  allow  Journalists  to  visit  It* 
prisons,  which  it  calls  "re-«duc*tlon  cen- 
ter*." A  formal  written  request  wa*  d«nled. 

All  oC  thoae  Interviewed  said  their  name* 
couid  not  be  used  because  they  feared  po- 
lice reprlaals. 


Thleu,  not  South  Vietnam,  is  at  stake. 

"Neceaalty  require*  us  to  accept  a  fiexible 
view  of  the  law."  said  one  offleiaL  "Tou 
wouldn't  wait  untU  the  Vletcong  agent 
pointed  his  gun  at  your  back  before  you 
handcuffed  him.  would  you?  Legal  aspects 
do  not  count  when  there  la  a  question  of 
survival  involved." 

The  victims  obviously  feel  differently.  Here, 
for  example.  Is  part  of  an  account  given  by 
a  woman  who  was  interrogated  Intensively 
but  not  beaten  In  a  police  detention  center 
in  Saigon  and  then  released : 

"When  you  were  being  interrogated,  you 
could  hear  the  screams  of  people  being  tor- 
tured. Sometime*  they  showed  you  the  tor- 
ture gomg  on.  to  try  to  frighten  you  Into  sav- 
ing what  they  wanted  you  to  say. 

"Two  women  In  my  cell  were  pregnant.  One 
was  beaten  badly.  Another  woman  was  beat- 
en mostly  on  the  knees,  which  became 
infected. 

"One  high  school  student  tried  to  kill  her- 
self by  cutting  both  wrists  on  the  met*' 
water  taps  in  the  washroom,  but  she  faUed. 
They  had  tortured  her  by  putting  some  kmd 
of  thick  rubber  band  around  her  head  to 
squeese  it.  It  made  her  eyes  swell  out  and 
gave  her  unbearable  headaches. 

"One  girl  was  so  badly  tortured  that  the 
police  left  her  in  a  corridor  outside  the  in- 
terrogation room  for  a  day — so  that  other 
prisoners  woiold  not  see  her  condition." 

This  was  a  typical  story  of  those  inter- 
viewed. Some  said  th&t  water  had  been 
forced  down,  their  mouths  untU  they  nearly 
drowned.  Others  told  of  electric  prods  used 
on  sensitive  pcu^  of  the  body,  of  flngwmalla 
pulled  out  and  of  fljigers  mashed. 

Several  of  the  informants  said  they  had 
discovered,  while  in  prison,  a  sardonic  say- 
ing by  the  police — "Khong.  danh  cho  co," — 
"If  they  are  Innocent,  beat  them  until  they 
become  guilty." 

The  accounts  of  the  Informants  indicated 
that  the  worst  torturing  took  place  whUe 
prisoners  were  being  Interrogated  In  police 
centers — before  they  were  transferred  to  pris- 
ons such  as  Con  Son  and  Chi  Hoa.  Con  Son 
is  South  Vietnam's  biggest  civilian  peniten- 
tiary, situated  on  Con  Son,  an  island  140 
miles  southeast  of  Saigon.  Chi  Hoa.  the  coun- 
try's second  largest  prison.  Is  In  Saigon 

The  informants  said  that  most  of  the  tor- 
ture and  toterrogatlon  took  place  between  10 
P.M.  and  3  KJJL  They  said  some  of  the  pris- 
oners, under  torture  or  fearing  torture  agreed 
to  become  police  agents  to  win  their  release. 

NAXX*    AXX    CrVKM 

Soma  of  the  dociunent*  purportedly  smug- 
gled out  of  the  prleons  gave  the  names  of 
five  persons  who  had  been  tortured  to  death 
recently  in  JaU,  and  said  this  was  only  a  part 
list.  The  documents  listed  Buu  Chi  and  Ngu- 
yen Duy  Hlen.  students  from  the  Hue  area 
who  were  said  to  have  died  in  Con  Son.  Also 
llBted  were  Ta  Xuan  Thanh.  Dlnh  Van  Ut  and 
Bui  Duong  of  Saigon,  who  were  said  to  have 
died  in  Chi  Hoa. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell,  without  Oovern- 
ment cooperation,  how  many  thousand*  have 
been  arrested  since  the  North  VlomamsM  o<- 
fenslve  began.  Uo*t  foreign  di;>looi»U  tblak 
the  figure  is  weU  over  10,000.  One  Attttrtcan 
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source  said  th*t  slightly  OT«r  16,000  p«>ple 
tUMl  bMD  jailed  and  about  5,000  released  later. 
But  whateTer  the  exact  flguree.  It  U  clear  that 
thousands  remain  In  prison  and  that  arrests 
oontlnue. 

The  bulk  or  the  arrests  have  been  in  the 
Mekong  DelU  south  of  Saigon  and  in  the  ex- 
treme north.  Many  studenu  were  seized  In 
Hue,  some  of  them  reportedly  while  working 
in  refugee  centers. 

UTTL*     DISTINCTION     INDIOATKD 

It  Is  also  Impossible  to  tell  how  many  of 
those  arreeted  really  have  Oommunlst  con- 
nections and  how  many  are  simply  opposed 
to  the  Governirent  of  President  Thleu,  be- 
cause the  police  seem  to  make  little  distinc- 
tion. There  Is  a  third  category  of  prisoners 
as  well — people  who  were  apparently  selnd 
at  random  and  who  committed  no  crime. 
They  jus«  happened  to  have  been  In  the 
wrong  place. 

Critics  of  the  Government  say  that  each 
district  administration  has  been  given  a 
quota  of  arrests  and  that  local  officials  have 
been  trying  to  meet  the  quotas  quickly  with 
Uttle  regard  tor  legal  niceties. 

According  to  one  document,  purportedly 
written  by  a  sympathetic  Jailer,  an  old  wom- 
an has  been  imprisoned  In  Con  Son  because 
one  of  her  sons  is  regarded  as  a  Communist 
sympathizer  and  la  In  hiding.  Her  four  other 
sons  are  In  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  She 
wants  to  write  them  about  what  bad  hap- 
pened to  her,  the  Jailer  said,  but  she  has 
forgotten  their  military  addresses  and  the 
prison  authorities  will  not  help  her  com- 
municate with  them. 

rAMILT     LXNKS    ONE    CAUSS 

This  woman  seems  to  be  typical  of  many 
of  those  arrested  recently.  They  were  picked 
up  because  they  have  relatives  who  are  Skc- 
tlve  Vletcong  or  suspected  of  having  some 
link   with   the   Communists.   But   according 
to  the  Vietnamese  officials  themselves,  most 
families  In  South  Vietnam  have  a  relative  or 
relatives  "with  the  other  side"  and  the  Gtov- 
emment  would  have  to  arrest  millions  If  It 
were  to  apply  this  criterion  across  the  board. 
Nguyen    Van    Thong,    a    pro-Qovernment 
member  of  this  lower  house  and  chairman  of 
the   committee   that   deals  with   police   and 
prison  legislation,  said  In  a  recent  Interview 
that   the   Oovernment  shoiild  have   carried 
out  these  arrests  a  lot  earlier.  Though  Mr. 
Thong    acknowledged    that    some    Innocent 
people   had   undoubtedly   been   arrested,  he 
said  "These  people  will  sooner  or  later  get 
out  of  Jail." 

Legal  form,  rarely  observed  with  fidelity 
at  any  time  in  South  Vietnam's  recent  his- 
tory, has  clearly  been  abandoned  since  the 
enemy  offensive  began.  On  the  one  hand. 
President  Thleu  continues  to  declare  that 
the  back  of  the  North  Vietnamese  drive  has 
been  broken,  yet  on  the  other  he  has  been 
using  his  recently  granted  special  powers  to 
narrow  civil  llbertlea  further. 


tAWS    SXXM     TO     BX     IGNQKXD 

Although  no  Oovernment  edict  has  been 
Issued,  the  normal  laws  governing  the  rights 
of  the  acctised  appear  to  have  been  virtually 
suspended.  Often  those  arrested  are  report- 
edly not  told  the  charge  against  them  nor 
allowed  to  consult  a  lawyer.  Prisoners  are 
sometimes  kept  for  months  and  jrears  with- 
out a  hearing  or  trial.  Often  the  police  will 
not  acknowledge  that  th^  are  holding  a 
particular  person  so  his  family  Is  unable  to 
locate  him. 

In  a  sense,  many  of  these  people  and  their 
cases  simply  disappear — except  for  reports 
that  leak  out  clandestinely. 

The  same  Jailer  at  Con  Son  who  piuport- 
edly  wrote  of  the  old  woman  with  four  sons 
m  the  army  also  was  said  to  have  given  the 
following  description  of  an  area  of  the  prison 
holding  1.500  people  from  Hue  and  other 
northern  areas: 

"I  was  horrified  to  find  that  the  plade  was 
full  of  women  and  old  people  and  more  than 


50  children  under  B  years  old.  None  of  them 
knew  why  they  had  been  brought  here.  In 
genaral,  their  arresu  had  happened  like  this: 
Village  officials  would  come  and  caU  thMn 
to  the  village  headquarters.  Once  they  were 
there,  the  officials  would  teU  them  falsely 
that  they  had  to  be  evacusted,  presumably 
because  of  near-by  fighting.  And  then  they 
would  find  they  had  been  deported  to  Con 
Son. ' 

This  prison  made  headlines  two  years  ago 
when  the  treatment  of  hundreds  of  prisoners 
Jammed  into  small  cells  known  as  "tiger 
cages"  was  publicized  by  two  American  Con- 
gressmen on  a  fact-finding  tour  of  Vietnam. 
The  Congressmen  managed  to  enter  the 
"tiger  cage"  area  over  the  objections  of  both 
the  South  Vietnamese  warden  and  his 
American  adviser. 

Although  the  United  States  Is  the  major 
provider  of  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
police  and  prison  system,  the  American 
mission  here  refuses  to  dlsouas  the  sltxiatlon 
on  the  record,  contending  that  it  Is  entirely 
a  South  Vietnamese  program. 

AIRUKX    BOLS    CHAROXD 

According  to  authoritative  sources,  how- 
ever, Air  America,  the  alillne  operated  in 
Indochina  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  has  been  used  to  transport  arrested 
people  to  Con  Son. 

The  two  top  American  advisers  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  on  police  and  prison  mat- 
tars— Michael  O.  McCann  and  Theodore  D. 
Brown,  director  and  deputy  director,  respec- 
tively, of  the  American  mlsBlon's  public-safe- 
ty directorate— do  not  deny  the  widespread 
torture  or  the  tise  of  Air  America;  they  sim- 
ply refuse  to  comment.  Requests  for  inter- 
views with  both  men  were  rejected. 

A  high  American  source,  who  granted  an 
Interview  but  insisted  on  anonymity  said 
that  being  outside  the  situation  "I  cannot 
affirm  that  tortures  don't  take  place"  and 
he  acknowledged  that  "aU  kinds  of  deplor- 
able things  may  well  be  going  on."  But  he 
argued  that  some  of  those  arrested  were 
known  anti-government  and  Communist 
actlvltlsts  who  had  been  involved  In  ter- 
rorist incidents — 'and  who  aren't  exactly 
the  nice  college  kids  next  door." 

Critics  of  the  Oovernment  describe  what 
has  been  happening  recently  as  a  police-state 
operation.  And  while  repressive  tactics  are 
not  so  obvious  on  the  streets  of  Saigon  and 
other  cities  as  they  apparently  are  in  the 
Jails,  there  have  been  disquieting  signs  of 
Intimidation. 

The  police  set  up  checkpoints  from  time 
to  time  in  Saigon,  on  the  pretext  of  search- 
ing people  and  vehicles  tor  weapons  or  ex- 
plosives destined  for  terrorist  activities.  But 
on  the  several  occasions  this  correspondent 
has  stood  close  by  and  watched  these 
searches,  it  appeared  that  the  checkpoints 
were  often  no  more  than  means  of  shaking 
down  Vietnamese  for  money  or  goods. 

Despite  these  tactics,  there  has  been  Uttle 
protest. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  WeU,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Dllnois  has  made  a  very 
fine  statement.  There  i»  nothing  in  it  with 
which  I  do  not  agree.  He  is  quite  right 
about  the  course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
that  it  has  been  turned  mto  an  American 
war:  that  it  started  out,  as  he  said,  as  a 
guerrilla  and  civil  war  and  since  we  took 
over  it  has  become  a  tragic  story,  with  the 
gradual   elimination   of    all    aspects    of 
democracy    in    South    Vietnam,    all    of 
which  has  been  reported  fullj-  in  the 
press.  I  am  not  at  aU  sure  the  amendment 
will  be  persuasive  on  the  President  be- 
cause I  assume  that  he  will  take  the  posi- 
tion that  he  is  presently  doing  all  he  can 
to  assure   self-determination   in   South 
Vietnam— at  least  his  published  state- 
ments have  been  to  that  effect. 


But,  in  any  case,  I  personally  approve 
of  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  amesul. 
ment  which  Is  that  we  should  not  con- 
tinue  to  support  totalitarian  rule  in 
South  Vietnam  and  that  we  should  end 
our  occupation  there.  I  certainly  agree 
that  the  way  to  promote  self-determina- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  is  for  the  United 
States  to  remove  all  of  its  forces  and 
come  home. 
So,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  sunend- 

ment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Sti VINSON). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Ftjlbright)  for  his  sup- 
port. 

MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  A  PREVIOUS  VOTE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Friday  the  Senate  agreed  to  an 
amendment  of  mine  on  lines  10  and  11  of 
page  17  of  the  bill.  I  did  not  at  that  time 
move  to  reconsider  that  action  of  the 
Senate.  I  deferred  to  the  members  of 
the  minority  staff  and  told  them  that  we 
would  not  act  until  this  noon. 

I  understood  that  the  minority  leader 
woiUd  be  back  by  noon.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  my  amendment  on  lines  10  and 
11  of  page  13  of  the  bill  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TUN- 
NEY> .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,   a 

parliamentary'  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  PresidMit,  ta 
that  in  order  when  a  motion  to  table  la 

being  considered?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum call  is  in  order  if  there  is  no  further 
debate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  tried  to 
find  out  where  the  leadership  is  at  this 
moment.  I  am  unsuccessful  in  finding  out 
anything.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  should  hold  up  the  work 
of  this  session  any  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  has  been  held  up  too 
long  already  with  these  great  inspiring 
speeches  which  take  place  every  morning 
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when  no  one  is  in  the  gallery  and  no  one 
on  the  floor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  ii  there  is 
no  one  hiterested  in  this  legislation,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senate  may 
have  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  U- 
ble.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THI    SCOTT    A1«KND1«NT    TO    HJl.     16029 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote 
on  the  Scott  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  That  amendment  would  increase 
the  mwiey  amounts  in  the  bill  by  a  total 
of  $370  million.  It  would  tack  on  an  addi- 
tional: $200  million  for  military  assist- 
ance; $135  million  for  supporthig  assist- 
ance or  budget  subsidies:  and,  $35  mil- 
lion for  military  credit  sales. 

The  bill  now  contains  $1.35  bUlion  for 
these  programs.  I  believe  this  amount  is 
overly  generous  and  no  increase  is  war- 
ranted. 

In  1970,  at  the  outset  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine.  Congress  approved  only  $815 
million  for  these  same  programs,  or  $535 
million  less  than  Is  in  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands.  The  Scott  amendment  would 
serve  to  double  the  1970  appropriation. 
I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  should  be 
aware  that  the  amoimts  proposed  in  the 
bill,  although  substantial  in  themselves, 
are  in  fact  but  a  fraction  of  the  total 
military  aid  and  arms  sales  program  pro- 
posed for  this  fiscal  year.  The  price  tag 
on  the  entire  package  is  $8.4  billion.  A 
breakdown  of  this  multibillion  program 
is  contained  in  the  committee's  report 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mtiitary  and  related  assiatance  and  arms  sales 
PTograma.  fiscal  year  1973  {executive 
branch  estimates) 

Amount 

MUltary  assistance  grants $819,700,000 

Foreign  mUltary  credit  sales...     629,  000,  000 

Excess  defense  articles 1246,000,000 

Ships    loans 39,600,000 

Security  supporting  assistance.  879,  418,  000 
Foreign     military     cash     sale 

(DOD)     2,200,000,000 

Commercial  sales 722,598,000 

Military        assistance    —    DOD 

funded   -  2,924.700,000 


Total  mUltary  and  re- 
lated sisslstance  and 
sales    8,  4«0,  016,  000 

^Valued  at  one-third  acquisition  cost. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  my 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
stems  in  large  part  from  knowing  that 
the  additional  $370  million,  like  most  of 
the  money  already  in  the  bill,  will  be 


used,  either  directly  or  indtrectly,  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  our  own  ralues  and 
objectives. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  states,  for  example: 

The  Oongreas  declarM  that  the  freedom, 
security,  and  prosperity  of  the  United  Stataa 
Sin  best  sustained  in  a  community  of  tree, 
secure  and  prospering  natlona. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Congress  declares,  therefore,  that  It  Is 

not  only  expreeslve  of  our  sense  of  free- 
dom, Justice  and  compassion,  but  also  im- 
portant to  our  national  security  that  the 
United  States,  through  private  as  well  as 
public  efforts,  assist  the  people  of  less-devel- 
oped countries  In  their  efforts  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  resources  essential  few  de- 
velopment and  to  buUd  the  economic.  poUt- 
Ical  and  social  m»tltutlons  which  will  meet 
their  aspirations  for  a  better  life,  with  free- 
dom, and  In  p>eace. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the  policy 

of  the  United  States  to  support  the  princi- 
ples of  Increased  economic  cooperation  and 
trade  among  countries,  freedom  of  the  press, 
information,  and  religion.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
Maximum  effort  shall  be  made,  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act,  to  stimulate  the  In- 
volvement of  the  people  In  the  development 
process  through  the  encouragement  of  dem- 
ocratic participation  In  private  and  local  gov- 
ernmental activities  . 

•  •  •  •  > 

And  so  it  goes,  Mr.  President,  one  pious 
statement  after  another. 

But  what  is  the  reality?  Where  is  the 
"community  of  free,  secure,  and  pros- 
pering nations"?  What  ever  became  of 
our  effort  to  help  the  poorer  nations  build 
"economic,  political,  and  social  institu- 
tions which  will  meet  their  aspirations 
for  a  better  life,  with  freedom  and  in 
peace"?  'Where  have  we  supported  "free- 
dom of  press,  information"?  And  what 
ever  hapi>ened  to  the  "maximum  effort 
to  stimulate  the  involvement  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  development  process  through 
the  encouragement  of  democratic  par- 
ticipation in  privtU«  and  local  govern- 
ment activities."? 

Mr.  President,  the  reality  of  foreign 
aid  is  that  all  of  these  hopes,  aU  of  these 
dreams  have  gone  aglimmering,  and  no 
amoimt  of  money  can  alter  the  situation 
or  breathe  new  life  into  the  corpse  of 
foreign  aid. 

One  has  only  to  pick  up  the  daily  news- 
paper to  appreciate  how  bankrupt  this 
program  has  become.  For  example,  Fri- 
day's Washington  Post  carried  a  front- 
page story  entitled.  "Lao  Regime  Said  To 
Bribe   Opposition."   The   article   reads: 

The  Lckotlan  government  used  Treasury 
funds  this  week  to  bribe  legislators  to  end 
their  six  months  opposition  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Souvanna  Phouma.  highly  knowledge- 
able diplomatic  sources  disclosed  today. 

Or,  there  is  the  story  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  August  14  entitled.  "Diplomats 
Charge  'Big  Steal'  of  Laotian  AID 
Funds."  This  article  points  out: 

Diplomats  here  (Vientiane)  are  highly 
critical  of  the  American  AID  mission  and 
the  Lao  Ocvemment  for  falling  to  take 
taeaalzxgf  ul  steps  to  halt  corruption  and  mis- 
management In  the  foreign  exchange  funds 
established  to  stabUlze  the  Lao  economy. 

The  fund  consists  of  more  than  $3fi  mil- 
lion, of  which  the  U.8.  contributed  more 
than  (10  mlUlon. 


Diplomats  here  caU  the  effort  "the  big 
Btaai"  aad  claim  the  fund  almoet  totally 
goM  to  the  powerful  Laoa  Manrtarlnate,  the 
Sawanlkone     family,     and     a     handful     t4 

Chinese  businessmen. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  pro- 
vides direct  budget  subsidies  to  the  Lao- 
tian treasury  with  cash  grants  from  sup- 
porting assistance.  This  year  Loos  is 
scheduled  to  receive  a  total  UJ3.  aid 
package  costing  $417  million.  This  will 
bring  the  total  amount  of  our  aid  to  Laos 
since  1946  to  over  $2  billion. 

Similarly  discouraging  are  the  re- 
ports ccMning  out  of  Cambodia.  Since  the 
resimiption  of  aid  to  that  nation  in  1970, 
the  United  States  has  provided  $372  mil- 
Uon  in  military  grant  aid  alone.  An- 
other $225  million  is  scheduled  for  this 
fiscal  year.  Despite  these  efforts,  the  per- 
formance of  the  Csmibodian  Army  has 
been  disappointing  at  best  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  4,  "Cstmbodia's  Soldiers 
Still  Quit  Fighting  at  Dinnertime."  The 
Sim  of  August  19  carried  a  report  en- 
titled, 'In  Cambodian  Army  Corruption 
Thwarts  AID."  In  this  report  we  learn. 

There  is  hardly  a  battalion  or  brigade  com- 
mand poet  without  a  gleaming  white  or  pearl 
Mercedes  parked  among  the  oUve-drab  mUl- 
tary vehicles. 

Adding  credibility  to  this  observation 
is  the  list  of  Cambodian  imports  fi- 
nanced by  cash  grants  from  the  United 
States.  Looking  at  some  of  the  Items  on 
the  list,  one  wonders  if  there  is  any  re- 
lationship between  Cambodia's  imports 
and  the  needs  of  a  country  suffering  the 
ravages  of  war ;  some  of  the  items  on  the 
list  include  the  following: 


Alr-condltlonlng         equipment 

and  repair  parts 

Brewery         supplies         (bottle 

tope)    

Cellophane  tape 

Cigarette    manufacturing    ma- 
terials     - 

Garden   hose 

Office  machines: 

Accounting    machines 

Adding  machines 

Calculators  

Duplicating     machines     and 

accessories    

Tvpewrlters    

Pen  refills  (4,000,000) 

Plumbing   fixtures    (color) 

Soft       drink       manufacturing 

equipment  and  material 

Television  sets 

Time    magazine 

Toothpaste 


•06,  407.  97 

19,  465.  00 

10.340  44 

702,994.66 
138,221.45 

44,  908.  88 

59.780.  16 

126,  no  00 

36,  896.  63 

438,  470.  77 

82.  330.  00 

9,991.28 

1,011,903.58 

17. 120.  00 

5,850.00 

5,483.14 

Fhially,  there  is  Vietnam.  The  stories 
are  both  endless  and  taxing  on  the  imag- 
ination: "Saigon  Declares  End  of  Elec- 
tions on  Hamlet  Level":  "United  States 
Admits  End  of  Viet  Hamlet  Vote":  and 
"Vietnam:  Democracy  Was  Very  Dis- 
orderly." 

And,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  there  are 
any  number  of  additional  selections,  each 
as  morbid  as  the  other:  "United  States 
to  Train  Taiwanese  in  Submarines"; 
"United  States  Will  Pay  $9  Million  on 
Malta  Rent":  "Greece's  Jet  Purchase 
Worries  Turkish  Regime" :  and.  "United 
States  Drops  Piasters  from  Heaven  on 
North  Vietnam." 

Each  of  these  articles  portrays,  In  one 
way  or  another,  v-arious  aspects  of  the 
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aid  program— a  program  akin  to  a  dip- 
lomatic pork  barrel,  dispensing  graft  and 
corruption  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  to  the 
jungles  of  the  Amsuran. 

If  we  accept  the  Scott  amendment,  we 
will  simply  be  perpetuating  a  hoax— as 
cruel  a  hoax  as  was  ever  foisted  on  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  and  on  people 
around  the  world  who  once  had  faith  in 
us  and  'the  American  dream." 


If  we  reject  the  ameminient.  as  we 
ought  to.  then  at  least  we  will  be  holding 
the  line  and  serving  notice  that  we  rec- 
ognlre  the  aid  program  for  what  it  is 
and  not  for  what  we  hop«d  it  would  be. 

The  military  aid  program  has  become 
a  dead  end  road.  We  must  turn  back. 

On  July  24.  just  a  few  short  weeks  ago, 
the  Senate  defeated  a  foreign  aid  bill 
with  the  same  money  amounts  as  pro- 


posed by  the  Scott  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  render  the  same  judg- 
ment, this  time.  I  hope  the  paidlng 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  the  material  I  have  men- 
tioned be  inserted  in  the  B«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows : 


COMMOOITIES  APPROVED  FOR  FUNDING  UNDER  U.S.  GRANTS  AGREEMENT  (THROUGH  MAR.  10,  1972) 


WO.OOO.OOO 
agr««ment 


$50,000,000 
a|fe«m«nt 


Atr-conditioitinj  eflutpniMl  •«<  r»1>«"  (Mrts' 

AircriH  enfin**' ua  -rni'ia 

sliMts W,lili.l* 


S65.407.97 
5,470.40 


237,  IM.97 

'71,895.14' 


24. 332. 69 
169.831.16 


'Vluminum 
Automotive  eqaipmcnt: 

Batttrits  1 :-,- 

Pttttmif  v««iiclM  (Mtps  ind  station  watou)  >. 

R»p»itpartji  dMi  c7»  25 

TiftI  »l«l  tUb«»  I :--    -- *§?•,«« 

TrKtoo.  buUdoi^n.  fork  lifts,  »nd  rtp«ir  parts. 

Trucks  and  triilars 

Balttry  chifl«rs         i«  ai«  00 

BKYCla  parts'...    Tl'sOOQO 

Bicycl.  tires  and  tubas  I fi'SsM 

Brw^ry  supplies  (bottlatnpi)' 19,465.00 

Caroowax - 

Ctlloobaaaup*  - 232,"539.'66' 

Lamant — 

Chroma  and  nKkta  pJalint  matanais - -^  cio  ij 

CifafaHamanutacturingmatariato jwi.aia.oi 

C<Mnpressors  and  repair  parts - 

Coppar  wire     - *- 

Cotton  (afirics 

Diasai  engines  and  lepair  parts.  •       •.       .       c ish  i:Vi"« 

Ur>  call  battar>  manutactnnm  eqiMpiMnt  and  matanab KXJ.bJi.  » 

[leetiic  motors  and  blowen - 


$20,000,000 
agreement 


$50,000,000 
agreement 


Rre  estinguishers iin  ort  M 

Hiiofejcent  tobes  starter  and  ballast*. i*i,»3/.» 


Fraaieri  (commercial) 

Freon  gas - 

Garden  hosa 

Gasalina  sngines.  4-eycla,  1  cylinder 

Gasoline  pumps  and  repsir  parts 

uen«rat3r»  and  repair  parts iii'Tni"?! 

Cilutamic  Kid  (na»oi  mtansitying  season) ^u,/iw.^ 


138,221.45 
462,  275.  37 


Ha'nd  tools  (mos'tiy  flies  and  haitltsaw  bladaa). 


5,398.00 


Homogenuer  and  repair  parts oi'ien'ij' 

Industrial  chemicals' 3/»,«>o.ii 


Isopropyl  alcohol  etc. 

Lactose   

Magnetic  tape  ■ . 
Nonfat  dry  milk. 


126.065.74 
115,038.54 
299,  706.  21 

'3i5,  482.97 

M4.743. 19 

10. 542.  20 


19,223.52 
10.340.44 

■  22,607.50  I 
342.474.84  I 

13.732.17  ] 

25,779.36  | 
623,023.00 

21.472.13  j 

■  25.'43d.06  ! 
23,653.51  ; 
55,8».42  ! 

166.405.50 

6,111.00  i 

■  e;  158! lb 

62. 278. 30 
117, 556. 23 

"34,'6i6.'43 

127,159.66 

1,489.00 

317, 308. U 

27,  39S.  S3 

14,  244.  30 

7,682.00 

1.445,961.00 


Office  machines; 

Aocounting  machines. cso'-jin'ii" 

Adding  machines.  $59,780.18 

Calculators 

Duplicating  .iiachines  and  accessories.. 

Typewriters 

Padlocks 

Paper  products: 

Cardboard - 

Otiples  board — 

D«plicating  papar 

Kraft  paper .— 

Manifold  paper . 

Nawsprint  

Libels  

Waxed  cartons 

Writing  paper 

Paralfip  was - — - 

Pen  refills (4, 000 ,000) VaM'iii'Jn" 

Petroleum  products /,  »u.«w.iu 

Pharmsceutical  ftltering  machine - 

Photographic  supplies — " 

Plumbing  fixtures  (color) iii  ijc'iii" 

Polyethylene  polypropylene/polystyrene - -         i^i'ifaSs 

PH^h«.nk -  25.602.80 

^""''l*'"" :.  $9,648.93 

Sewing  machines  (household)..  -- Tae'^'ofi 

Soft  dfink  manufacturing  equipment  and  materials  i«>.  sii.so 

Spectfophotomer. 


$46.  998.  t 


30,356.63 
260,480.77 


152.456.58 

63. 64a  50 

158.604.88 

30.480.00 

90.411.90 

469,  475. 35 

57.075.00 

11,482.91 

421.647.00 

49.  363. 20 


126.110.00 
6  540.00 

175.996.00 
5,151.45 


14  852.40 


82, 330. 00 


7.888.53 

71,502.02 

9. 991. 21 

389,72140 


$17.  441. 00 


825.381.62 
5,  680. 16 
22,  278. 62 


Steel  hoops  and  sheets ]-■-       j  qqo'  goo.oo 


Sugar,  raw. 

Sugar,  refined ..— ""' 

Television  sets   9«"BK'i7' 

Textile  equipment,  dyes  and  bleachaa — ^»,ojo.j/ 

Time  magazine — - f--- 

Tinppate - r--- 

Toothpaste — . — . " ii  77191" 

Tran«niss!on  belts — t-tlnnn 

Voltaae  regulators a.  Jor.uu 

Weldtrs     

WeWihgrods ' 


1. 446.  240. 00 

17.120.00 

444,143.43 

5,  850. 00 

883.  277. 00 

^,  483. 14 


10,384.43 
57,368.75 


i  Total -    15.238,87142 


11,727,659.10 


1  Includes  commodities  no.  eligible  for  financing  under  U.S.  commodity  import  program  for     ^  So.r«s^:^Subco^m..m^^ 
"flTudes  Chemicals  for  gim,  leather,  petr.le«m,  plasty,  rubber,  soft  drink,  and  te.tile  indus-      t.ons.  House  of  Representatives, 
.lies. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22.  1972] 
l^o  Rkjime  Said  To  Bribk  Opposition 

(By  D.  E.  Ronk) 
VmmANE,  Sept.  21.— The  Laottan  govern- 
ment used  treasury  funds  this  week  to  bribe 
legislators  to  end  their  six-month  opposition 
to  Prime  Minister  3ouv«nna  Phouma.  highly 
knowledgeable   diplomatic   sources  disclosed 

today  , 

Sums  paid  to  members  of  the  National 
AsMmbly  to  support  Souvanna  were  not 
specified,  but  some  sources  Indicated  they 
could  have  ranged  up  to  »6.000  for  each  of 
15  or  more  leglslatoTB.  However,  these  bribes 
ar«  only  the  latest  m  a  growing  list  of  such 
payments  this  yeatf,  the  sources  said. 

Sudden  changes  In  the  assembly's  voting 
pattern,  the  sources  said,  came  after  Gen. 
Vang  Pao,  commander  of  the  UJ3. -supported 
irregular  forces  In  northeastern  Laos,  hand- 
dellrarod  the  bribes  to  legislators. 

Vang  was  chosen  as  the  conduit  after  as- 
scEablymen  saUd  they  would  not  sw;cept  the 
funds  from  Minister  of  Finance  Slsouk  Cham- 
pksaak.  a  central  figure  In  the  current  polit- 
ical crisis,  according  to  these  sourtjes. 

aisouk.  who  Is  also  acting  defense  minister. 
Is  heir  i^parent  to  Souvanna  and  Is  sup- 
portsd  by  the  major  powers.  Including  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 


It  was  through  Slsouk  that  government  op- 
ponents in  the  assembly  attacked  Souvanna. 
creating  the  crisis. 

Money  used  to  end  the  crisis  did  not  come 
dlreoUy  from  U.S.  aid  funds,  according  to  the 
sources.  They  suggested,  however,  thai  West- 
ern countries,  which  provide  a  good  share  of 
Laos'  operating  funds,  indirectly  financed 
the  payoffs.  The  United  States  is  the  largest 
contributor,  providing  $60  million  annuaUy 
In  non-mllltary  aid. 

U.S.  Embassy  officials  here  have  been  keep- 
ing a  close  watch  over  political  developments 
since  the  assembly  went  Into  session.  The 
root  of  the  crisis  was  an  effort  by  Vientiane's 
Sananlkone  family,  Laos  richest,  to  move  Its 
members  Into  key  economic  slots  In  the 
government. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Sananl- 
kone family  called  for  an  end  to  the  decade- 
old  tripartite  government  system  that  has 
rightists,  neutralists  and  left-wing  Pathet 
Lao  members  holding  ministerial  portfolios. 

By  ending  the  tripartite  government,  the 
Sanioiikones  and  their  allies  could  claim  a 
number  of  portfolios. 

Souvanna  has  said  that  he  would  not  re- 
main as  prime  minister  If  the  tripartite 
systems  ends.  Thus,  political  maneuvering 
in  the  assembly  during  the  past  few  months 
virtually  paralyzed  the  government. 


Illation  from  AID'S  paid  vouchers  and  purchase  authoniation 
Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia).  Committee  on  Government  Opara- 
House  Report  No.  92-1146.  June  16, 1972. 

The  Sananlkone  family  aad  Its  allies,  led 
by  Assembly  President  Phoul  Sananlkone. 
sought  through  legislative  maneuvers  to 
topple  the  Cabinet,  and  possibly  force  a 
dissolution  of  the  tripartite  system.  Sou- 
vanna resisted  by  skillful  counter-measures 
and  plain  stubbornness,  the  sources  said. 

The  assembly  had  refused  to  consider  in 
recent  weeks  the  1972-73  budget,  demanding 
that  Souvanna  appear  with  his  Cabinet 
for  a  showdown.  In  response,  Souvanna 
carried  on  with  last  year's  budget  and  re- 
fused to  shuffle  his  Cabinet,  thus  avoiding 
a  confrontation. 

However.  Souvanna  may  have  to  reconsti- 
tute his  Cabinet  anyway,  since  a  number  of 
ministers  either  wish  to  leave  their  poets  or 
are  seeking  diplomatic  positions  abroad,  the 
sources  said. 

With  one  third  of  the  assembly's  60  mem- 
bers ciurently  being  on  various  Junkets 
abroad,  Souvanna  apparently  decided  to  try 
to  break  the  deadlock  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  payoffs  to  a  majority  of  assembly 
members  present  in  the  ci^>ltal,  the  sotirces 
said. 

They  said  that  Souvanna  could  be  expected 
to  present  his  Cabinet  shortly.  It  Is  expected 
to  be  quickly  approved  along  with  the  na- 
tional budget. 
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r-rrom  the   Evening   Star   and   DoUy   News, 
'"^  Aug.  14.  19721 

nipl/JMATS    CHAaOE    "BlC    STX^"    OF    LaOTIAK 
AID    PUNDS 

(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 
VBNTiANi.— diplomats  here  are  clearly 
critical  of  the  American  AID  mission  and  the 
Lao  Eovernment  for  falUng  to  take  meanlng- 
fuTsteps  to  halt  corruption  and  mismanage- 
ment inthe  foreign  exchange  operations  fund 
established  to  stabilize  the  Lao  economy. 

The  fund  consists  of  more  than  $25  mU- 
uon,  of  which  the  U£.  contributed  more 
than   $16   million. 

Diplomats  here  call  the  effort  "the  big 
steal  •■  and  claim  the  fund  almost  totally 
Eoes'to  the  powerful  Laos  mandarlnate.  the 
lananlkone  famUy.  and  a  handful  of  Chinese 
businessmen. 

One  diplomat  described  the  attitude  of  the 
donor  nations  other  than  the  United  BUtes— 
Britain  France,  Australia  and  Japan — as, 
■the  British  treasury  feels  they  need  this  pro- 
gram like  they  need  a  hole  In  the  head,  the 
French  and  Japanese  are  squirming  to  get  out 
of  It,  and  the  Australians  will  follow  the 
British  lead." 

Diplomats  are  upset  because  the  fund  U 
for  the  third  time  in  10  months  running  low 
because  they  say.  of  the  dollar-hungry  Lao 
elite  and  Chinese  businessmen,  and  they 
have  no  Intention  apart  from  the  United 
Slates  of  contributing  further. 

The  main  complaint  about  the  fund  Is  that 
it  allows  the  Chinese  to  Import  Into  Laos 
cheaply  bv  giving  them  dollars  at  600  Lao 
kip  to  one"  but  the  merchants  do  not  pass  the 
benefit  on  to  the  Lao.  Instead,  they  sell  goods 
at  a  minimum  of  850  Lao  kip  to  the  dollar. 
There  are  no  price  controls  effectively  en- 
forced bv  the  Lao  government  because  the 
whole  situation  is  enmeshed  in  Laos  internal 
politics.  The  power-hungry  Sananlkone 
family  Is  giving  the  merchants  police  pro- 
tection and  encouraging  them  to  raise  prices 
at  the  expense  of  fellow  Laotians.  Finance 
Minister  Slsouk  Na  Champassak  says. 

Their  objective,  according  to  other  Lao- 
tians, is  to  eliminate  Slsouk  as  a  serious 
contender  for  the  premiership  when  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  steps  down,  and  Install  as 
premier  their  own  man.  Works  Minister  Ngoa 
Sananlkone.  This  elimination  can  be  achieved 
by  runlng  Slsouk  fiscal  policies  which,  of 
course,  is  also  the  U.S.  view  of  how  best  th« 
aid  money  should  be  used. 

At  the  aarna  time,  the  Sananlkone  purses 
become  heavier  as  thiO  leading  commercial 
famUy  in  Lace  lives  off  U.S.  flnaiacial  sup- 
port program,  deals  with  the  Chinese  and 
smuggUng  of  luxuries  from  Laos  back  Into 
Thailand. 

What  Incenses  diplomats  most  Is  the  fail- 
ure of  XJB.  Aid  Director  Cliarles  Mann  to 
put  preastire  on  Sananikones  through  the 
fund.  Mann  reportedly  spends  his  efforts  in 
raising  more  money  for  the  ftmd  through 
economic  Juggling  of  U.S.  AID  moneys  In- 
stead of  cutting  It  off  or  increasing  the  klp- 
doUar  exchange  rates,  thus  soaking  up  sur- 
plus kip  and  saving  the  fund's  money. 

Diplomats  assess  the  U.S.  mission  as 
knuckling  under  to  political  pressure  from 
the  Sananikones,  a  pressure  which  Is  applied 
by  that  rightist  family  by  threatening  neu- 
tralist Souvaima  Photima's  position  as  pre- 
mier, a  position  the  U.S.  Judges  Imperative 
for  Souvanna  to  retain  If  there  la  ever  go- 
ing to  be  a  political  accommodation  with 
Laoe  Communists  with  honor  of  some  sort. 
"The  Sananlkone  have  been  smelling 
money  and  they  are  not  going  to  let  go 
now."  dlplMnats  said.  A  measure  suggested 
to  stop  the  drain  on  the  US.  and  other  do- 
nor nations  Is  to  stop  the  fund  from  allow- 
ing the  klp-doUar  ratio,  to  rise  out  of  sight, 
and  to  put  the  Sananlkone's  and  the  mer- 
chants out  of  business  by  stopping  their 
high  profits.  Merchant  profiteers  would 
leave  Laos  and  by  ceasing  to  tie  the  kip  to 


the  UJB.  dollar,  a  tie  Impowd  by  AniertoMs 
themselves,  price  etabUtty  cotild  toe  obtained 
for  ordinary  Laos. 

Sources  note  that  in  certain  Laos  concerns 
where  proprietors  have  not  felt  It  necessary 
to  convert  their  kip  profit  Into  doUars,  prices 
remained  steady.  Sooroee  say  much  of 
Laoe-  Imports  are  unneceeeary  luxurtee 
which  the  country  only  buys  because  of  the 
VB.  AH)  policy  of  soaking  up  kip  with  im- 
ports In  the  first  place. 

The  U.8.  Embassy  fears  the  Sananikones 
would  retaliate  with  a  coup  against  Sou- 
vana,  bat  diplomats  say  the  U.S.  could  pre- 
vent this  because  It  pays  the  army.  The 
Lao  budget  deficit,  which  equals  the  amount 
of  the  exchange  fund,  woald  be  overcome 
by  paring  war  costs  from  It  and  putting 
them  Into  U.S.  mlUtary  aid.  where  the  money 
Is  not  stolen,  and  the  U£.  could  avoid  the 
blame  from  ordinary  Lao  for  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing mess. 

Diplomatic  disgust  stems  not  Jtist  from  the 
fact  that  the  FEOF  doesn't  work,  but  from 
revelations  of  FEOF  corruption  In  the  Lao 
vernacular  press. 

Vientiane's  prestielous  SaUao  newspaper 
this  week  revealed  the  fund  Is  losing  $8,000 
per  week  because  government  officials  are 
drawing  money  for  holidays  abroad,  csten- 
slbly  for  medical  treatment  by  forcing  phy- 
sicians to  falsify  documents. 

Also,  the  Lao  commission  which  oversees 
documentation  for  imports  takes  10  percent 
rakeoff  frcan  merchants  to  prooees  tJielr  pa- 
pers quickly,  a  tariff  which  the  merchants 
pass  on  to  IJie  Lao  consumer. 


[The   Baltimore  Sun.  Aug.  19.   1972] 

In  Cambodian  Abmy — Corruption  Thwarts 

Aid 

(By  Arnold  R    Isaacs) 

Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia — Despite  massive 

American  aid,  the  Cambodian  Army,  after  2% 

years   of  war.   Is   still   far  from   an  effective 

fighting  force. 

Its  defenders  say  no  more  cotild  be  expected 
of  an  Army  that  has  expanded,  under  war- 
time conditions  and  facing  a  better-armed 
and  more  experienced  enemy,  from  a  parade- 
ground  force  of  36,000  to  a  current  strength, 
at  least  on  paper,  of  220.000. 

Sa.OOO    A    SOLDIBS 

Critics  charge  that  Incompetent,  corrupt 
leadership  at  all  levels  has  prevented  United 
States  aid  from  doing  much  good,  has  cost 
needless  lives,  and  has  robbed  Cambodia's 
soldiers  of  their  moot  preclotis  asset — a  fer- 
vent, if  naive,  desire  to  drive  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Coi»g  from  their  territory. 

UB.  mUItary  aid  has  added  up  to  an  esti- 
mated $390  million  since  the  Cambodians 
first  went  to  wa*.  wearing  sneakers  and  rid- 
ing soft-drink  trucks.  In  March.  1970.  This 
amounts  to  nearly  $8,000  for  every  soldier. 
CT7KS  ^Aix  sn^xirr 

But  the  U.S.  has  not  been  able  to  Imbue 
effective  leadership  or  the  type  of  organiza- 
tional abUlty  that  modem  war  requires. 

"The  officer  corps  Is  no  damn  good."  tartly 
remarked  a  Western  diplomat.  And  It  seems 
clear  that  the  offensive  spirit  of  1970  has  aU 
but  Tanlshed. 

At  a  forward  (Cambodian  position  along 
Highway  1  to  Saigon,  the  Army's  106-mm 
howltuers  fell  silent  after  n  -single  enemy 
recotllesB  rifle  round  slammed  Into  the  earth- 
works around  the  command  poet.  "If  we  don't 
shoot."  an  officer  said,  a  little  sheepishly, 
thev  dont  shoot." 

The  decline  In  morale  reflects  the  course 
of  a  war  which  Cambodians  entered  with  un- 
realtetlcally  hopeftil  expectations  and  which 
has  now  dragged  on  for  2«4  years  with  no 
ma]or  victories  at  all. 

HOt)OX-I>ODOJC    or   WEAPONS 

"They  were  naive,"  one  foreign  observer 
said.  "They  thought  the  Americans  were  the 
same  Americans  of  1968,  that  they  wotild  rain 


down  money,  soldiers,  and  so  on.  They  d*^^ 
know  Americans  have  changed  slnoe  1»«8." 

Although  a  large  measure  of  V&.  aid  goes 
to  supply  smaU  arms  and  ammunttlon.  uniu 
la  the  field  still  carry  a  bewildering  hodge- 
podge of  weapons. 

At  one  battalion  beadqtiarters  at  the  front 
line  along  Highway  1 ,  47  miles  southwest  of 
Plmom  Penh,  the  troops  were  armed  wtth 
four  different  weapons  requiring  three  differ- 
ent types  of  ammimltlon — American  M-1«'b, 
obsolete  M-1  carbines.  Soviet  and  Chinese 
AK-47'B.  and  Chinese  semi-automatic  rifles. 
The  Russian  and  Chinese  arms  are  left  over 
from  the  prewar  days  when  the  two  Commu- 
nist powers  sent  supplies  to  PrliMse  Norodom 
Sihanouk's  regime. 

If  the  creaky  supply  system  works — and  it 
Is  a  big  if — Cambodian  units  in  the  field 
usuaUy  seem  to  have  enough  firepower.  There 
is  vlrtuaUy  no  supply  system  for  anything 
else,  however  Except  when  they  are  actuaUy 
In  combat,  and  often  not  even  then,  troops 
are  not  issued  rations.  Instead  they  are  given 
a  little  more  than  15  cents  a  day  in  addition 
to  their  regular  pay  to  buy  food,  cigarettes, 
soap  and  other  dally  necessities 

It  is  a  system  that  sends  cash,  rather 
than  suppUes.  down  the  chain  of  command, 
and  It  Invites  corruption.  The  number  of 
officers  living  in  expensive  vUlas  and  driving 
late-model  luxury  cars  is  evidence  that  the 
InvltaUon  Is  often  accepted.  There  is  hardly 
a  battalion  or  brigade  command  post  with- 
out a  gleaming  white  or  peari  Mercedes  park- 
ed among  the  oUve-drab  mUltary  vehicles. 

No  one  knows  how  many  "ghost  soldiers' 
there  are — names  kept  on  the  rolls  so  officers 
can  collect  their  pay— but  some  unofficial  es- 
timates are  that  the  Army's  actual  strength 
is  nearly  50,000  less  than  Its  strength  on 
paper.  Late  last  >-ear,  the  high  command 
announced  It  was  conducting  a  census  to 
determine  how  many  men  were  actually  serv- 
ing, but  no  results  were  ever  announced. 

There  is  no  svstem  of  allotments  for  sol- 
diers' families,  and  as  a  result,  wives  and 
chUdren  camp  as  close  to  Army  positions  as 
they  can,  even  at  the  front  lines. 

"They  have  no  choice,"  an  officer  explained, 
waving  at  the  clusters  of  flimsy  shacks  along 
Highway  1  Just  outside  his  posltlcn.  "If  they 
cannot  be  with  their  husbands,  how  can 
they  get  money  to  eat?  And  besides,  it  Is 
cheaper  for  the  soldier,  too.  to  eat  with  his 

family."  , 

Some  unit  commanders,  trying  to  clear 
their  areas  of  clvUlans,  attempt  on  their 
own  to  send  money  back  to  the  famUles.  but 
this  is  rarely  possible. 

The  presence  of  civilian  dependents  Inevi- 
tably slows  down  military  operations.  Thev 
often  become  casualties  when  positions  come 
under  attack — at  the  route  1  command  -post, 
one  lieutenant  had  been  trytng  for  a  week 
to  lead  his  company  out  to  recover  the  body 
of  his  wife.  The  pace  of  a  unit  on  the  march 
la  slowed  to  the  walking  speed  of  the  chlMren. 
The  dependence  of  military  tinlts  on  local 
markets  means  the  Cambodian  Army  Is  large- 
ly tied  down  to  the  main  roads  and  populated 
areas,  since  they  usuaUy  have  no  supplies  to 
operate  la  open  country.  As  a  restnt^  In  the 
contested  regions,  Communist  forces  have 
virtually  free  movement  throtigh  the  coun- 
tryside, avoiding  only  government  enclaves 
around  the  principal  towns. 

It  is  not  only  food  that  soldiers  must  buy 
on  the  local  markets.  There  are  not  enough 
uniforms  to  so  Brovnd,  or  boots — one  com- 
mander reported  being  issued  600  pairs  of 
new  American  cambct  boots  for  hlfl  brigade 
but.  he  said,  most  were  too  large  for  the 
slight  Cambodian  soldiers  and  were  tiseless 

A  thriving  black  market.  suppUed  partly 
from  stolen  American  supplies  and  partly 
from  uniforms  and  other  material  sold  across 
the  border  by  the  far  better -equipped  South 
Vietnamese,  fills  the  gap,  but  at  considerable 
cost  to  the  Cambodian  soldier. 

"This  cost  me  700  rlels,"  one  soldier  said. 
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pointing  M  hU  American  latlgu*  unUorm. 
The  »UBi  U  equivalent  to  about  $4.  "And  the 
boot*.'  he  went  on.  "1.300."  UwkUy.  he 
grtnned.  be  oouid  wear  large  boot*— iX  he 
Yvm^  to  buy  a  smaller  sla*.  which  la  In  greater 
demand,  he  would  have  had  to  pay  even 
more. 

Tb*  amount  comet  to  more  than  ball  a 
prtvate'8  monthly  pay,  which  U  baaed  on 
3,600  rtele  and  may  go  up  to  4.000  with  tamlly 
allowances. 

IFrom  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  Sept.  4,  1978] 
CxmoDiA's  SouJiHW  Sttxx  Quit  Fiohtimo 
AT  tmnrEMma 
(By  Thomas  W.  Lppman) 
Phnom  Pxnh,  Cambooia. — Two  years  eifter 
It  nrst  confronted  the  reality  of  modem  war- 
fare, the  army  of  Cambodia  remains  a  poorly 
trained  and  lU -equipped  organlzaton  unable 
to  seize  the  inltutlve  in  Its  struggle  against 
North  Vietnam. 

Cambodian  officials,  ordinary  soldiers  and 
foreign  analysts  interviewed  here  agreed  that 
corruption,  inefficiency  and  political  interfer- 
ence pressure  from  the  Communists,  have 
hindered  the  army's  development  Into  an  ef- 
fective nghtlng  force  and  may  have  prevented 
It  altogether. 

There  is  also  a  widespread  feeling  that  this 
Is  a  war  Cambodia  does  not  want  and  cannot 
win.  no  matter  what  the  army  achieves  and 
that  the  coxintry  Is  at  the  mercy  of  interna- 
tional forces  It  cannot  control.  Under  those 
circumstances  It  Is  difficult  to  sustain  the 
army's  morale. 

Bven  Chang  Song,  the  spokesman  for  the 
army  high  command,  wrote  the  other  day 
that  "The  Khmer  Republic  is  locked  In  a 
battle  In  which  she  has  all  to  loee  and  noth- 
ing to  gain." 

Although  It  Is  accepted  by  mUltary  and 
diplomatic  sources  here  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  no  intention  of  trying  to  cap- 
ture Phnom  Penh,  It  la  also  agreed  that  they 
can  do  pretty  much  what  they  want  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Six  of  the  seven  principal  highways  linking 
Phnom  Penh  with  the  provinces  are  cut,  at 
distances  ranging  from  36  to  about  100  miles 
from  the  caplUl.  On  one  of  them.  Highway  8. 
Communist  troops  have  blown  up  two  bridges 
and  seized  control  of  the  road  at  three  other 
places,  cutting  ofT  Phnom  Penh  from  Its  rice 
supplies  In  Battambang  province.  The 
seventh  major  highway  Route  4  to  the  sea- 
port of  Kompong  3om,  la  open  only  to  mili- 
tary convoys. 


IN    VTXTNAM'S    IMAGX 

Phnom  Penh  Uvea  with  the  nightly  rumble 
of  artillery.  The  countryside  looks  more  and 
more  like  Vietnam,  dotted  with  ruined  town*, 
shattered  bridge*  and  abandoned  farms.  Bz- 
oept  for  the  cafxltal  and  Its  environs,  already 
heavily  attacked  by  rockets  once  this  year, 
and  the  province  of  BattamtMuig  in  the 
North weat.  Communist  troops  hold  or  are 
threatening  most  of  the  country. 

Almost  everything  north  and  east  of  a  line 
formed  by  Highways  6  and  7  remains  In 
North  Vietnamese  hands  and  there  Is  no 
proapect  that  the  Cambodians  can  get  any  of 
It  back  on  their  own^ 

In  what  some  sources  viewed  as  an  effort  to 
discourage  participation  In  Sunday's  National 
Assembly  elections,  the  estimated  43.000 
North -Vietnamese  troops  and  30.000  Khmer 
Rouge,  or  local  guerrillas,  have  staged  a  new 
round  of  heavy  attacks  In  central  and  south- 
eastern Cambodia  for  the  past  month.  The 
army  has  had  Its  hands  more  than  full  cop- 
ing with  them. 

A  major  counteroffenslve  last  December  In 
an  attempt  to  clear  Highway  6  and  link  t\p 
with  the  town  of  Kompong  Thom  ended  in 
disaster,  and  no  more  such  efforts  bu«  likely. 
The  army's  role  Is  now  entirely  defensive  and 
even  In  that  task  It  has  relied  heavily  on 
South  Vietnamese  and  t7.S.  support. 


"In  my  18  months  here."  a  Western  mUl- 
tary analyst  said  in  an  intsrvlew,  "I  have 
seen  no  situation  where  the  Cambodians  were 
able  to  clear  major  oppoaitlon  on  their  own. 
In  a  major  difficulty,  they  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  save  themselves." 

The  best  recent  example  erf  hU  point  was 
the  battle  for  the  ruined  provincial  town 
of  Kompong  Trabek.  46  mllae  to  ths  south- 
east, where  the  Cambodians  were  confronted 
by  tanks  for  the  first  time  in  the  war.  It 
took  a  two-week  effort  by  South  Vietnamese 
rangers,  in  addition  to  heary  U.S.  air  sup- 
port, to  clear  the  North  Vietnamese  out. 

The  victory  claimed  by  the  Cambodians 
was  more  symbolic  than  rsal  anyway,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  left  of  the  town  and 
the  enemy  Is  still  in  control  of  the  country- 
side beyond  It. 

BSIDGE    KXPAIXS 

The  bridge  that  carries  Highway  1  Into 
the  town  was  blown  up  during  the  fighting. 
A  dOBen  Cambodian  soldiers  In  their  under- 
shorts  were  swimming  around  in  the  river 
there  last  week  trying  to  build  a  temporary 
footbridge  out  of  rope,  logs  and  bamboo 
poles.  The  army  had  no  engineering  unit 
available  to  put  in  a  vehicular  bridge — a  task 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  routinely  accom- 
plish almost  over  night. 

The  moet  optimistic  appraisal  of  Cam- 
bodian military  performance  encountered 
here  this  week  was  that  of  a  high-ranking 
membw  of  the  74-man  U.S.  Military  Equip- 
ment Delivery  Team.  All  team  members  in- 
cidentally, wear  civilian  clothes  as  part  of  the 
effort  to  avoid  any  show  of  U.S.  mUltary 
Involvement  here.  The  officer  said  he  "would 
not  want  to  say  they're  a  juggernaut,"  and 
predicted  "tough  times  over  the  next  few 
months."  but  said  that  "In  the  end  they 
will  come  out  of  It." 

Even  that  officer,  however,  said  that  "they 
cant  whip  North  Vietnam"  and  are  depend- 
ent on  political  and  military  developments 
they  cannot  control. 

LONO    JOURNIT 

No  one  doubts  that  the  Cambodian  army 
has  come  a  long  way  from  the  32.000-man 
force  that  existed  when  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  was  overthrown  and  war  with 
North  Vietnam  erupted  la  1970.  It  was,  as 
Chang  Song  put  it,  "a  parade  ground  army" 
that  was  "obsolete,  under-sized  and  eccentrl- 
caUy  equipped." 

Authoritative  figures  on  the  current 
strengh  of  the  surmy  are  hard  to  obtain.  The 
Cambodian  put  it  at  300,000  and  Increasing. 
The  gloomiest  Western  anaiysts  say  It  peaked 
at  less  than  that  a  year  ago  and  has  now 
dropped  to  about  135,000.  The  Americans  use 
a  figure  of  170.000. 

WXAPOMS    OEABBAG 

At  the  start  of  the  war,  the  army  was 
equipped  with  some  Chinese  weapons  and 
a  grabbag  of  leftover  French,  British  and 
AoMrlcan  weapons  from  World  W«tf  11.  As  Its 
early  battles  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
shewed.  It  deserved  its  reputation  as  a 
•'shower  shoe  army  unprspared  for  fighting. 
Over  the  past  two  years  the  United  States 
has  supplied  most  of  the  soldiers  with 
16-mm.  rifles  and  has  set  a  goal  of  making 
the  army  a  fully  equipped  light  Infantry. 
That  means  no  heavy  artillery  and  no  tanks 
but  all  the  other  accoutrements  of  modem 
warfare.  Mortars,  grenades,  communication 
equipment,  automatic  weapons  and  antitank 
guns. 

The  United  States  had  also  tried  to  set  up 
the  army's  first  real  training  program,  al- 
though members  of  the  U.S.  team  here  are 
barr«d  from  participating  in  any  such 
exercise  and  the  tratnli^  Is  done  abroad. 
Uniforms,  boots  and  personal  gear  such  as 
helmets  and  canteens  are  still  In  short 
supply.  Then  Cambodlaij  soldiers  standing 
in  a  group  will  be  wearing  ten  different  out- 


fits, ranging  from  crisp  nsw  camoufla«i 
fatigues  to  VM.  leftovers  from  Vietnam  with 
the  name  and  Insignia  of  the  original  QI 
owner  stin  on  them.  Some  will  have  canteen, 
knife  and  enUenchlng  tool,  others  will  not. 
And  there  are  stlU  soldiers  wearing  shower 
shoes  on  duty. 

DEEPER    TSOUBIJBS 

The  army's  real  troubles,  however,  go  far 
deeper  than  appearance.  They  Include: 

Lack  of  training  and  absence  of  adminis- 
trative talent.  Cambodia  has  no  basic  combat 
training  facUlty  as  It  Is  known  In  the  United 
States.  Its  soldiers  are  sent  to  South  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  Australia,  Indonesia,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  for  train- 
ing. Because  the  army  had  to  expand  so 
quickly  and  fight  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
stm  units  in  the  field  that  have  not  been 
trained  at  all.  As  for  the  officers,  "some  of 
them  are  tough,"  a  high-ranking  American 
said,  "but  others  aren't  worth  the  powder  to 
blow  them  up." 

Manpower  and  recruitment  problems. 
There  Is  no  draft.  All  soldiers  are  volunteers. 
The  official  reason  is  that  none  Is  necessary 
because  the  ranks  are  kept  filled  by  young 
anti-communist  patriots.  Others  say  many 
young  men  Join  because  their  fields  and  vU- 
iages  are  gone  and  they  need  jobs.  The  most 
pessimistic  say  that  a  draft  would  be  unen- 
forceable because  of  governmental  Inepti- 
tude and  would  be  useless  anyway  since  the 
country  has  neither  the  equipment  nor  the 
money  to  handle  any  more  soldiers.  As  It  is, 
boys  of  13  and  14  are  common  In  the  ranks 
and  there  are  reliable  reports  that  recruit- 
ment has  dwindled  to  a  trickle. 

Primitive  logistical  support  and  living  con- 
ditions. The  soldiers'  families  live  with  them 
In  the  field.  "You  can  Imagine  what  that 
means  when  the  enemy  artillery  starts  com- 
ing in,"  one  analyst  said.  Since  neither  liv- 
ing quarters  nor  food  are  provided,  the  sol- 
diers and  their  families  spend  a  lot  of  their 
time  constructing  huts  and  foraging  for  food. 
"You  ought  to  see  them  when  5  P.M.  comes," 
said  a  diplomat  who  has  spent  time  with 
field  units.  "They  stop  fighting  because  they 
have  to  catch  chickens  and  start  their  cook- 
ing fires." 

Pay  roll  corruption.  The  monthly  salary  for 
an  ordinary  enlisted  man  starts  at  2.500  riels. 
about  $15  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange.  But 
delivery  of  the  cash  Is  erratic.  Several  soldiers 
Interviewed  on  payday  were  grumbdlng  be- 
cause they  had  not  received  their  money  and 
their  famUles  needed  food.  There  have  been 
reports  of  entire  battalions  leaving  the  front 
In  such  Incidents. 

Several  reliable  sources  also  said  that  com- 
manders, who  distribute  the  payrolls,  with- 
hold news  of  deaths  and  desertions  so  they 
can  draw  for  themselves  the  money  Intended 
for  thoee  troops. 

One  well-informed  American  famUlar  with 
the  military  situation  said  that  such  tales 
should  be  taken  "with  a  grain  of  salt."  but 
optimism  about  most  things  here  appears 
to  be  higher  at  the  U.8.  embassy  than  any- 
Trtiere  else. 

GENTLB   PEOPLE 

In  addition  there  remains  the  fact  that 
the  Khmers  are  basically  a  gentle,  supersti- 
tious and  unwarllke  people,  far  more  con- 
firmed in  their  Buddhist  beliefs  than  the 
Vietnamese,  to  whom  war  is  an  alien  occu- 
pation. The  euphoria  that  swept  the  coimtry 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  two 
years  ago  has  long  since  evaporated  and  an 
air  of  lassitude  has  returned. 

There  Is  a  wide  range  of  opinion  here 
about  what  the  North  Vietnamese  objectives 
are  In  their  current  campaign.  Among  those 
mentioned  are  hampering  the  elections, 
solidifying  their  control  over  base  areas  used 
by  their  troops  In  South  Vietnam,  stirring 
new  antiwar  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
and   bringing  the   current  Cambodian  gov- 
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eroment  to  Its  knees  In  an  attempt  to  gain 
Khmer  Rouge  representation.  If  not  domina- 
tion, in  Phnom  Penh. 

But  whatever  the  objectives  are.  everyone 
except  the  Americans  and  the  leaders  of  the 
government  seem  convinced  that  the  Cam- 
bodian army  can  do  little  to  keep  them  from 
being  achieved. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  7,  1973) 

Saigon  Decries  End  op  Elections  on  HAlcutr 

LEVEL — Under  New  Ststem  Nbaelt  All  or 

COUNTHT'S    OPFICLALS    WILL    BS    APPOINTED 

(By  Oralg  B.  Whitney) 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  Sept.  6.— The 
South  Vietnamese  Oovermnent,  by  executive 
decree,  has  abolished  popular  democratic 
election  of  officials  at  the  most  basic  level- 
in  the  country's  10,775  hamlets. 

Under  the  new  system,  which  Is  going 
into  effect  now  and  will  be  completed  within 
two  months,  nearly  all  the  country's  admin- 
istrative officials — from  the  province  chiefs 
down  to  the  hamlet  level— wlU  be  appointed. 
The  decree  ends  six  years  of  popular  elec- 
tion at  the  grassroots  level  of  the  hamlets. 
It  was  Issued,  without  publicity,  on  Aug. 
22  by  Premier  Tran  Thlen  Khlem.  It  orders 
the  44  province  chiefs,  who  are  military  men 
appointed  by  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu, 
to  reorganize  local  government  and  appoint 
all  hamlet  officials  and  finish  the  job  In  two 
months.  

AIDES  TO   BE   APPOINTED 

The  new  system  calls  for  either  two  or 
three  officials  In  each  hamlet,  depending  on 
Its  population.  There  are  the  average  Viet- 
namese citizens'  closest  contact  with  his 
government — the  men  he  complains  to,  goes 
to  when  he  needs  help,  or  hears  from  when 
the  Government  wants  to  enforce  Its  laws. 
At  the  next  highest  level,  the  village — 
villages  In  Vietnam  are  administrative  group- 
ings of  hamlets,  not  villages  in  the  Amer- 
ican or  Etiropean  sense  of  the  word — vil- 
lage chiefs  and  their  staffs  have  been  elected 
by  provision  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Con- 
stitution. But  now,  according  to  the  Pre- 
mier's decree,  their  deputies  and  staffs  will 
no  longer  be  elected.  They,  too,  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  province  chiefs. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  months — since  Presi- 
dent Thleu  began  rtillng  by  decree  In  June — 
he  has  centralized  power  in  his  hands  and 
through  men  appointed  by  him,  to  a  degree 
unknown  In  Vietnam  since  the  Americans 
came  here  in  strength  In  the  nlneteen-slxtles 
and  gave  South  Vietnam  the  forms  of  dem- 
ocratic government  and  popular  elections. 

Since  1967,  the  country  has  been  gov- 
erned by  an  elected  President  and  a  two- 
chamber  legislation.  President  Thleu.  who 
ran  alone  last  Oct.  3  and  won  94.3  per  cent 
of  the  vote  for  his  second  term,  controls 
a  majority  of  the  legislators  In  both  houses 
but  has  been  ruling  by  decree  since  June 
27.  On  that  night  he  wrested  from  the  Sen- 
ate authority  to  govern  by  fiat  for  six  months 
m  the  fields  of  security,  defense,  economy 
and  finance. 

But  It  la  clear,  from  thU  latest  decree  as 
well  as  from  earlier  onee  by  President  Thleu 
that  placed  restrictions  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese press  and  stiffened  the  penalties  for 
common  crimes  and  for  dereliction  of  duty, 
that  the  forms  of  democratic  government  are 
being  weakened  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Is  pulling  troops  out  and.  correspond- 
ingly, losing  Influence  here. 

SPEECHES   NOT   TRANSLATED 

President  Thleu  has  been  saying  as  much 
In  recent  speeches,  which  his  Government 
has  not  been  translating  Into  English  or  dis- 
seminating to  the  foreign  press. 

For  example,  on  Aug.  11,  In  a  speech  In 
Qulnhon,  capital  of  Blnhdlnh  Province, 
which  the  United  States  Government"  mon- 
itored and  then  translated  into  English,  he 
said: 
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"I  have  never  danled  indspendenoe  and 
democracy.  As  President  of  South  Vietnam 
I  have  always  observed  democracy.  Howsrsr. 
If  I  (may  speak  as)  a  citizen,  I  must  complain 
that  our  Oovemment  has  allowed  us  to  en- 
joy too  much  democracy  too  soon.  This  Is 
like — If  you  will  excuse  me  for  my  compari- 
son— a  small  baby  that  la  given  an  overdose 
of  medicine  or  like  a  weak  person  who  takes 
up  physical  exercise  so  that  his  health  can- 
not endure. 

"I  have  always  respected  the  people's  dem- 
ocratic rights  and  freedoms  as  baslcaUy  out- 
lined In  our  Constitution.  However,  these 
rights  and  freedoms  must  be  properly  prac- 
ticed, such  as  simultaneously  respecting 
the  Constitution  and  responding  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  nation." 


"WE  ARE  TOO  complacent" 

"The  Communists  try  to  infiltrate  our  antl- 
Communlst  political  parties,  which  are 
strong  and  which  they  cannot  topple."  Mr. 
Thleu  said.  "The  Communists  try  to  Infil- 
trate our  antl-Communlst  religions  and 
our  political  parties.  The  Communists  are 
now  spending  money  buying  ne»-»men,  pub- 
lishing newspapers  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  disorderly  and  broad  democracy  and 
freedom  in  the  south.  When  an  election  is 
held,  the  Communists  try  to  benefit  from  It." 
In  a  key  passage  he  told  his  audience  "Our 
political  parties  are  stUl  in  small  number 
and  are  not  united;  second,  we  are  too  com- 
placent and  are  often  disunited,  and  third. 
the  most  important  Is  our  disorderly  democ- 
racy. Our  democracy  presents  many  gaps." 
Mr.  Thelu  has  often  cited  the  extraordi- 
nary situation  created  by  the  Communist  of- 
fensive, which  began  at  the  end  of  last  March, 
as  jiLstlflcatlon  for  restrictive  measures.  But 
the  move  to  aboUsh  election  of  hamlet  offi- 
cials and  centralize  local  admmistration  un- 
der the  appointed  province  chiefs  was  in 
preparation  even  before  the  offensive. 

An  American  Gtovernmeni  Interpretation 
of  the  Premier's  decree  says,  for  example, 
"These  changes  have  been  In  the  wind  for 
the  past  several  months"  and  were  noted 
by  the  Americans  In  reports  of  Feb.  28  and 
March  7. 

It  says,  of  the  effect  of  the  decree  on  the 
only  local  officials  who  will  continue  to  be 
elected.  "The  village  chief,  though  stUl 
elected,  will  be  in  n  much  less  commanding 
position  since  the  officials  who  work  under 
him  will  now  be  appointed  by  the  province 

chief." 

The  province  chiefs  appointed  by  the 
President  are  military  men — usually  col- 
onels—who owe  their  job*  to  Mr.  Thleu's 
patronage  and  are  personaUy  loyal  to  him. 
Often  they  do  not  even  oome  from  the  prov- 
inces they  serve.  Last  year  Mr.  Thleu  said 
he  Intended  to  gradually  put  Into  effect  the 
popular  election  of  province  chiefs  beginning 
in  1972  but  this  has  not  happened. 

"GtnDELINBS"    ALSO    ISStTXD 

Along  with  the  decree.  Premier  Khlem  also 
issued  to  the  country's  province  chiefs  "gen- 
eral guldeUnes  for  the  explanation  and  im- 
plemenUtlon"  of  It.  It  says.  In  the  American 
Qovernment's  translation,  "In  sum,  the  ad- 
ministration In  villages  and  hamlets  Is  ad- 
vanced but  not  quite  adequate,  and  It  doesn't 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  the  present 
phase  of  the  struggle  against  the  Commu- 
nists." 

"You  mtist  use  your  authority  as  fixed  in 
Articles  3  and  6  of  the  new  decree  to  screen 
the  ranks  of  vUlage  and  hamlet  officials  In- 
cludmg  hamlet  chiefs  because  now  they  will 
be  appointed  by  you.  You  miost  release  those 
who  are  unqualified,  negative,  or  who  have 
bad  behavior. 

"In  choosing  which  vUlage  officials  and 
hamlet  chiefs  to  keep."  the  Premier's  expla- 
nation says,  "you  have  to  consider  his  antl- 
Comm unlet  achievements,  aervloes  and  train- 


ing courses  in  naUonal  or  local  training  cen- 
ters. 

"Especially  to  cope  with  the  present  situa- 
tion. If  localities  don't  have  enough  person- 
nel and  there  are  no  clvUlan  candldatea  alter 
the  screening,  I  wUl  approve  the  uss  ol  pop- 
ular forces,  reglona:  forces  Imllltla)  includ- 
ing lieutenant  officers.  In  the  village  and 
hamlet  administration." 

The  changes  In  the  village  administra- 
tions—there  are  2,130  vUlagss  in  South  Viet- 
nam— limit  the  number  of  officials  per  vil- 
lage to  a  maximum  of  eight,  Including  the 
elected  village  chief. 

The  decree  also  provides  that,  where  there 
is  a  police  station  In  a  vUlage,  the  police  chief 
will  assume  the  function  of  the  formsrly 
elected  depiity  vUlage  chief  for  security,  an 
important  post  because  it  Includes  such  pow- 
ers as  determining  who  In  the  village  may  be 
a  Communist  sympathizer  or  a  member  of 
the  Vletcong. 

The  Premier  drew  on  Article  70  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  hU  authority  to  issue  the  new 
decree.  It  provides  that  "the  organization 
and  regulatlMi  of  local  administration  shaU 
be  prescribed  by  law." 

Premier  Khlem's  explanation  to  his  prov- 
ince chiefs  says  that,  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  a  law  was  stlU  pending,  a 
draft  having  been  sent  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, he  was  now  Issuing  a  decree  super- 
seding the  one  in  19««.  which  established  the 
election  of  hamlet  and  vUlage  officers. 

The  Premier's  measure  goes  beyond  In- 
structions that  President  Thleu  issued  to 
the  province  chiefs  a  few  weeks  ago.  Then  he 
told  them  that  they  could  replace  elected 
village  and  hamlet  chiefs  at  their  discretion. 
The  reason,  according  to  Amerloan  officials, 
was  the  discovery  during  the  offensive  this 
year  that  many  locaUy  elected  hamlet  chiefs 
were  In  fact  Communists,  who  voluntarily 
provided  valuable  assistance  to  enemy  forces. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  8.   19721 

United  States  Aomfts  End  or  Virr  Haklxt 

Vote 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

The  Nlxon  administration  has  confirmed 

with    apparent    embarrassment    that    South 

Vietnamese    President    Nguyen    Van    Thleu 

has  abolished   the   electoral   process   In   his 

country's  more  than  10.000  rural  hamlets. 

Reacting  to  the  Thleu  decision,  which 
effectively  ends  su  years  of  democraUc  ac- 
tivity in  South  Vietnam's  lowest  adminis- 
trative levels.  U£.  State  Department  spokes- 
man Charles  W.  Bray  in  said  yesterday  that 
the  United  States  was  not  consulted  in  ad- 
vance about  the  move.  He  added  that  the 
U£.  govenunent  Is  "not  responsible  for  the 
internal  affairs"  of  foreign  states. 

But  another  U.8.  official,  who  declined  to 
be  identified,  described  the  decree  as  'a  step 
backward  in  terms  of  representative  institu- 
tions "  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Saigon  government's  decision,  which 
was  UBued  wlUiout  publicity  by  Premier  Trsn 
IHlen  Khlem  cm  Aug.  23  and  revealed  yee- 
terday  by  the  New  York  Times,  seemed  to 
rebut  assertions  by  Thleu  that  be  has  "al- 
ways observed  democracy." 

The  move  also  dealt  a  blow  to  conten- 
tions that  the  TTileu  regime  Is  encouraging 
"self-determination"  wbUe  the  Oommunlst 
threaten  totalitarian  rtile. 

Bray  speculated  at  his  press  briefing  yes- 
terdsy  that  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
against  the  south  was  "a  major  factor  In 
prompting  Thleu  to  put  an  end  to  hamlet 
elections. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  are  \iBing  a  whole 
range  of  iinoonventlonal  warfare,"  Bray  said. 
"I  assume  that  In  view  of  this  present  danger, 
the  South  Vietnamese  felt  constrained  to  do 
what  they  could  to  provide  stabUlty  at  the 
extreme  local  level  of  the  country." 

Bray  expreseed  the  hope  that  "the  rsetrtc- 
tions  adopted  in  this  emergency  could  be 
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relaxed"  when  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam 1«  "somewhat  more  normal." 

Other  US  sources  voiced  the  belief  that 
Thleu  may  have  made  his  move  because  he 
anticipates  the  poeelbUlty  of  a  cease-nre  and 
1*  "trying  to  put  himself  In  a  better  poeltlon." 
While  acknowledging  that  the  decree  would 
tamlsh  Thleu's  public  Image  internation- 
ally, one  of  these  sources  suggested  that  con- 
ditions on  the  ground  Inside  Vietnam  would 
probably  not  change. 

The  source  explained  that  hamlet  chiefs 
m  areas  under  Saigon  government  coTitrol 
have  tended  to  l)e  elected  If  they  enjoy  the 
favor  of  senior  province  offlctals  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  popular  choice. 

Under  the  new  system  which  Is  going  Into 
effect,  nearly  all  of  South  Vietnam's  adminis- 
trative officials  will  be  appointed.  The  decree 
orders  the  country's  44  province  chiefs,  all 
of  whom  are  officers  responsible  directly  to 
Thleu.  to  reorganize  local  government  and 
appoint  hamlet  officials. 

Elections  win  no  longer  take  place  In  vil- 
lages, which  are  groupings  of  hamleU  Village 
chiefs  were  formerly  elected  but.  like  their 
counterparts  at  the  hamlet  level,  they  will 
henceforth  be  appointed  by  province  chiefs 
Thleu.  who  won  re-election  In  October  in 
an  uncontested  election,  has  been  ruling  by 
decree  since  June  37.  Within  recent  months, 
he  has  been  tightening  restrictions  on  press 
freedoms. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  while  denying 
that  he  Is  seeking  to  stiffen  his  rule.  Thleu 
has  explained  that  South  Vietnam  cannot 
afford  an  excess  of  democracv.  In  a  speech 
delivered  on  Aug.  11  in  the  Blnhdlnh  prov- 
ince capital  of  Qulnhon.  for  example,  he  said  • 
•I  must  complain  that  our  government  has 
allowed  us  to  enjoy  too  much  democracy  too 
soon    This  Is  like  a  small  baby  that  la 

given  an  overdose  of  medicine  or  like  a  weak 
person  who  takes  up  physical  exercise  so  that 
his  health  cannot  endure  " 

Thleu  went  on  to  argue  that  the  Commu- 
nists were  infiltrating  South  Vietnamese  po- 
litical parties,  religious  groups  and  newspa- 
pers. "When  an  election  Is  held."  he  added, 
"the  Communists  try  to  benefit  from  It." 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  10,  19721 

Vixtmiam:   Dxmocxact  Was  Vxkt  Disoxdexly 

(By  Craig  R.  Whitney) 

Saioon— "T  abide  by  democratic  prtn- 
c!lplee."  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  told  a 
military  audience  here  recently,  "but  the 
more  open  Is  democracy,  the  more  disorderly 
It  Is.  and  the  more  fUaures  It  will  leave  open 
to  Communist  penetration." 

Over  the  jjast  two  months.  President  Thleu, 
who  has  been  governing  by  decree  since  he 
pushed  a  special -powers  bill  through  the 
South  Vletnameee  senate  after  curfew  late 
one  night  in  June,  has  been  moving  to  cement 
thoae  fUsures. 

His  latest  move  wa«  becoming  apparent 
last  week.  Officials  began  putting  Into  effect 
another  executive  decree  which  gives  Presi- 
dent Thleu's  hands>lc*«<l  province  chiefs 
the  power  to  appoint  and  diamlsa  all  the  pre- 
viously elected  officials  of  the  10.776  hamlets 
in  the  countryside.  The  effect  was  to  abolish 
popular  elections  at  the  most  basic  local  level 
and  thus  further  reduce  citizen  participation 
in  the  democratic  processes. 

For  the  South  Vietnamese  peasant,  hamlet 
officials  are  the  closest  pt>vernmental  contact 
in  his  everyday  life.  He  goes  to  them  when 
he  needs  governmental  a»slstance,  permission 
or  advice:  and  he  hears  from  them  when  the 
Government  needs  taxes,  professions  of  loy- 
alty or  Information. 

An  American  diplomat  observed  of  the  de- 
velopment, "The  American-Inspired  democ- 
racy building  era  Is  all  over."  But  to  many, 
he  was  slightly  off  the  mark:  What  is  all  over 
Is  the  era  of  United  States  control  over  the 
war  machine  the  Americans  created  In  Viet- 
nam 

Democracy   is  a   Western  concept   not   fa- 


miliar to  any  Oriental  society  President 
Thleu.  It  seems  clear  now.  only  put  up  with 
It  as  long  as  he  had  to  when  the  Americans 
were  so  numerous,  so  generoxis.  and  there- 
fore so  powerful  here.  Now  that  they  are  leav- 
ing, he  Is  confident  that  his  benefactor.  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  wUl  be  re-elected,  no  matter 
what  happens  !n  Vietnam,  and  so  he  is  mov- 
ing to  rid  the  country  of  ■dteorderly  democ- 
racy" because,  to  him.  it  is  dangerous. 

The  official  reason  given  by  the  decree  on 
appointment  of  hamlet  officials  wsis  "to  unify 
the  chain  of  command."  This  it  does,  since 
the  lines  of  authority  In  the  country  now 
flow  uninterrupted  down  from  President 
Thleu  through  the  province  chiefs  he  ap- 
points to  the  village  and  hamlet  officials  they 
name. 

The  decrees  on  the  hamlets  and  rule  by 
executive  flat  were  only  the  latest  signs  that 
the  forms  of  democratic  •  •  •  previous  de- 
crees, but  the  plan  to  do  away  with  election 
of  hamlet  officials  was  in  the  works  as  early 
as  last  February,  before  the  offensive  started 
The  only  people  who  really  were  embar- 
rassed by  all  of  this  are  American  officials 
who  have  been  pretending  that  South  Viet- 
nam Is  a  democracy.  It  never  was  before  the 
Americans  arrived  and  never  was  when  they 
were  here  in  force  But,  presumably  to  try  to 
win  some  semblance  of  popular  support  for 
the  war  at  home,  the  Johnson  and  Nixon 
Administrations  in  the  1960's  portrayed  It  as 
democracy  abulldlng  and  forced  upon  the 
military  regime  the  forms,  if  not  the  sub- 
stance, of  a  freely  elected  civilian  govern- 
ment. 

A  senior  American  In  Saigon  has  occaslon- 
allv  described  the  South  Vietnamese  consti- 
tution, adopted  in  1966  and  1967,  as  "grafted" 
onto  Vietnamese  .society  by  the  Americans. 
It  has  a  bicameral  legislature,  a  supreme 
court,  and  a  popularly  elected  president — all 
only  on  paper.  For  these  institutions  have  all 
been  superfluous  since  Mr.  Thleu's  election 
last  fall.  In  that  election.  Oen.  Duong  Van 
Mlnh  and  former  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  refused  to  run  because  they  believed  Mr. 
Thleu  was  rigging  the  elections  against  them. 
Mr.  Thleu  engineered  a  94  3  per  cent  victory 
for  a  second  four-year  term. 

On  things  Vietnamese  and  political  at  least. 
Mr.  Thleu  now  cares  so  little  for  American 
opinion  that  he  did  not  even  inform  the 
United  States  in  advance  of  his  decision  to 
decree  democracy  In  the  hamlets  out  of  exist- 
ence, according  to  the  State  Department  In 
Washington.  "We  have  a  free  hand  now, 
Anally,"  one  South  Vietnamese  palace  adviser 
told  a  visitor  recently. 

Why  get  rid  of  «ven  the  pretense  of  democ- 
racy? Mr.  Thleu  explained.  In  a  speech  on 
Aug  11,  before  the  decree  was  promulgated: 
"If  our  country  were  a  secure,  peaceful  and 
properous  country  like  the  United  States,  all 
of  our  democratic  rights  and  freedoms  could 
be  ftilly  observed  without  any  trouble  at  all. 
However,  our  country  Is  still  on  the  path  of 
development  and  the  Communists  are  block- 
ing our  way  and  Interfering  everywhere.  We 
can  And  them  everywhere,  under  our  beds, 
under  our  ancestors'  altars,  behind  our  backs, 
and  even  among  ouj  ranks." 


[Prom  the  Arkansas  GazelKe.  Mar.  19,  1972] 
UNrrxD  States  To  Txaui  Taiwanese  in 

StJBMABINXS 

Washdjoton. — Taiwanese  sailors  will  start 
subxnarlne  training  in  the  United  States  this 
month  In  what  may  be  a  prelude  to  the  Tai- 
wan navy's  acquiring  Its  first  United  States 
buUt  submarine. 

The  move  could  arouse  protests  from  sen- 
ators that  any  new  forms  of  military  aid  to 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  could  en- 
danger United  States  relations  with  Commu- 
nist China. 

Pentagon  officials  said  the  Taiwanese  had 
asked  the  United  States  for  a  submarine  to 
be  used  \n  training. 

ITie  Taiwan  governmeBt  has  not  asked 
for  any  combat  submarines,  officials  said. 


Defense  authorities  said  the  matter  has 
been  under  consideration  for  sonfe  time  but 
that  no  final  decision  has  been  made  on 
providing  an  old  dlesel -electric  boat  as  "a 
target  submarine  for  training  purposes." 

However,  disclosure  that  82  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist naval  officers  and  enlisted  men  wUi 
start  26  weeks  of  training  at  the  United 
States  Navy's  submarine  school  In  New  Lon- 
don, Conn..  March  27  suggests  that  the  re- 
quest will  be  approved. 

Officials  said  such  a  craft  could  be  taken 
out  of  mothballs  and  sold  to  Taiwan  as 
surplus,  or  It  could  be  loaned  to  the  Tai- 
wan government. 

Specialists  said  the  loan  ^preach  would 
require  congressional  authorization,  and  It 
was  recalled  that  back  In  1970  Senate  opposi- 
tion blocked  the  Nixon  administration's  pro- 
posed loan  of  three  submarines  to  Taiwan. 

Under  this  year's  military  aid  program, 
the  administration  requested  a  total  of  $67.5 
million  In  outright  grants  and  "excess  de- 
fense stocks"  for  Taiwan,  with  another  $45 
million  In  military  sales  credits. 

The  training  of  Chinese  Nationalist  sailors 
In  operation  of  a  dlesel-eleotrlc  submarine 
was  described  by  the  Pentagon  as  "solely  to 
help  Improve  the  defense  capability  of  the 
Republic  of  China  military  forces." 

Pentagon  officials  said  there  was  no  friction 
between  the  Defense  and  State  Departments 
over  the  question  of  providing  a  training 
submarine. 

State  Department  sources  indicated  they 
were  opposed  to  providing  any  combat  sub- 
marines. 

Authorities  said  United  States  submarines 
of  the  Seventh  Fleet  used  to  serve  as  training 
targets  for  Chinese  surface  craft  during  exer- 
cises, but  that  this  no  longer  Is  the  case. 

While  Nationalist  China  does  not  yet  own 
a  submarine,  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
Laird  reported  to  Congress  last  month  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  navy  has  more  than 
40  dlesel-powered  attack  submarines,  most 
of  Soviet  make. 

Recently,  United  States  intelligence  re- 
ceived reports  of  a  new  submarine  of  Chinese 
design  based  In  Shanghai. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28.  1972] 

Untted  States  Wru.  Pat  89  Mn.i.iON  on 
Malta  Rekt 

The  United  States  wlU  pay  about  $9  mil- 
lion of  the  annual  $36  million  rental  to  re- 
tain British  bases  on  Malta  and  is  also  con- 
sidering economic  aid  for  the  Mediterranean 
Island,  State  Department  offlclals  said  yester- 
day. 

Both  innovations  in  American  policy  for 
Malta  were  Justified  by  U.S.  offlclals  on 
grounds  that  continued  Western  use  of 
Malta's  naval  and  other  faculties  Is  neces- 
sary to  deny  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  edlles  will  gain  access  to  them. 

In  months  of  bargaining  with  the  British, 
Malta's  Prime  Minister  Dom  MintoS  dangled 
the  implied  threat  that  he  would  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  if  his  terms  were  rejected.  The 
United  States  and  other  NATO  nations  agreed 
to  pay  a  share  of  the  cost. 

State  Department  press  officers  Charles  W. 
Bray  said  that  in  addition  to  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  base  fees,  Washington  agreed  "to  send 
a  survey  team  to  Malta  to  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  whether  the  United  States  might 
play  a  useful  role  in  providing  economic  as- 
sistance on  a  bilateral  basis." 


[From   the  Washington  Poet,   Apr.    1,    1972] 
Griuece's  Jet  Putichasb:  Worxies 
Tttrkish  Rxcimb 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
IzMiK,  Turkey,  March  31. — Turkish  offlclals 
say  they  are  concerned  that  Oreece's  pur- 
chase of  38  U.S.  F-4  Phantom  Jets  could  put 
their  country  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  event 
of  new  tensions  over  Cyprus. 


There  Is  fairly  widespread  concern  In  An- 
ksra  that  the  purchase,  announced  yesterday 
in  Washington,  could  upset  the  mUltary  bal- 
ance between  NATO  aUles  Greece  and  Tur- 
key which  went  to  the  brink  of  war  o%er 
Cyprus  m  1964  and  In  1987. 

"Turkey  does  not  feel  economically  strong 
enough  to  compete  In  the  arms  race  with 
the  wealthier  Greek  regime  and  the  Uoltad 
States  has  made  clear  that  It  wUl  not  give 
away  Phantoms  as  part  of  the  mUltary  assist- 
ance program. 

This  has  placed  Ankara  under  pressure 
from  some  Turks  who  believe  that  the  mUl- 
tary potential  of  both  sides  weighs  as  a  po- 
litical factor  In  the  dispute. 

Both  Greece  and  Turkey  have  been  press- 
ing for  a  settlement  that  would  enable  Greeks 
and  Turks  on  Cyprus  to  end  their  long  stand- 
ing differences. 

MAIN  PXOTXCTOB 

Despite  the  presence  of  a  UJJ.  peacekeep- 
ing contingent  on  Cyprus,  most  of  the  minor- 
ity Turkish  look  to  the  Turkish  army  as  their 
main  protector. 

In  military  terms.  Greece's  possession  of 
the  F-4  will  enable  It  to  support  Greek  army 
units  m  Cyprus  with  long-range  aircraft  that 
are  overwhelmingly  superior  to  anything  the 
Turks  can  muster.  The  estimated  $6  million 
per  plane  Is  generally  seen  as  prohibitively 

high. 

NATO  headquarters  has  been  pressing  both 
countries  to  modernize  their  air  forces  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  Soviet  buildup  on  the  south- 
em  flank  of  the  alliance. 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Ellis,  commander  of 
the  6th  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force  in  Izmir, 
said  today  that  the  Greek  purchase  was 
"great "  from  a  military  standpoint. 

"They  need  an  aircraft  that  can  do  the  Job 
for  the  competition  they're  up  against."  he 
said.  "We'd  like  to  have  F-4s  for  Turkey  too. 
But  It's  a  matter  of  economics." 

The  United  States  maintains  a  single 
squadron  of  Its  own  Phantom  aircraft  in 
southern  Turkey.  American  defense  strat- 
egists contend  that  the  Soviet  naval  build- 
up In  the  Mediterranean  could  make  U.S.  air 
power  vulnerable  by  exposing  the  U.S.  car- 
riers to  a  quick  knockout  punch  by  Moscow's 
mlsslle-flxlng  cruisers.  They  maintain  that 
local  issues  such  as  Cyprus  cannot  take  prec- 
edence over  the  broader  NATO  requirements. 

U.S.  offlclals  said  yesterday  Greece  would 
pay  about  $2.5  million  down  on  each  plane, 
with  the  remainder  financed  through  a  credit 
under  the  foreign  military  sales  act. 

NATO   EEQUIREMXNTS 

The  NATO  mUltary  requirements  for 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  set  by  the  organiza- 
tion's defense  council,  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  predominant  voice  and  from 
which  France  Is  absent. 

While  cheaper  modern  aircraft,  such  as  the 
French  Mirage  and  the  P-6  clear  weather 
fighter,  are  also  available,  American  officials 
say  the  "logical"  weapon  with  which  to  sat- 
isfy the  NATO  recommendation  Is  the 
Phantom. 

Greece  has  been  stepping  up  Its  purchase 
of  equipment  as  the  American  program  of 
outright  gifts  has  declined.  For  Instance  It 
has  supplied  Itself  with  Huey  helicopters, 
French  AMX-30  medium  tanks  and  now 
Phantoms  In  this  fashion. 


tond  that  tb«  03.  aid  to  Qxnaem  U  grMMr 

than  appears  on  papw- 

Gen.  Ellis  said  military  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  wwe  "very  healthy."  Next 
month,  a  Turkish  air  squadron  wUl  go  to 
Greece  for  exercises.  Earlier  this  year,  Greek 
and  Turkish  units  under  the  NATO  command 
staged  Joint  maneuvers  m  Thraoe. 


PXESSUKE  FOB  MODERNIZATION 

Turkey's  armed  forces  have  been  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  by  the  NATO  pressure  for 
modernization  because  of  the  country's  weak- 
er economic  position.  It  also  lacks  a  sig- 
nificant local  arms  Industry. 

Turkey's  armed  forces  are  almost  totally 
supplied  with  U.S.  and,  to  a  leaser  degree. 
West  German  equipment.  Turkey's  per  capi- 
ta Income  Is  about  half  Greece's  but  It 
spends  a  larger  proportion  of  Ita  national  ln> 
come  on  defense.  Turkish  sources  also  con- 


[From  the  New  York  News,  Sept.  15,  1972) 

UwrrxD  States  Dbof«  Pustxxs  Fbom  Heaven 

ON  North  Vottnak 

Saigon,  Sept.  14. — American  planes  are 
showering  North  Vietnam  with  counterfeit 
currency  In  a  new  move  In  the  Vietnam  war, 
It  was  disclosed  today. 

The  bogus  North  Vietnamese  notes,  printed 
in  several  denominations,  are  being  dropped 
as  part  of  stepped -up  psychological  warfare 
cq>eratlons. 

A  similar  project,  proposed  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lyndon  Johnson,  was  turned 
down.  Instead  a  crude  photo  facsimile  of  a 
North  Vletiiamese  plaster  on  one  side  of  a 
leaflet  with  a  propaganda  measage  on  the 
other  side  was  authorized. 

The  new  drops  are  radically  different.  They 
consist  of  exact  copies  of  North  Vietnamese 
banknotes  which  could  easily  pass  for  the 
real  thing.  Attached  to  each  note  is  a  stub 
bearing  a  propaganda  message  which  urges 
that  North  Vietnam  spend  Its  money  for 
peaceful  purposes  Instead  of  financing  the 
war    against   South   Vietnam. 

Millions  of  counterfeit  notes  have  been 
dropped,  with  more  on  the  way.  In  time,  they 
could  disrupt  North  Vietnam's  already  shaky 
economy  and  create  plenty  of  headaches  for 
the  Hanoi  regime. 

The  Communists  have  launched  a  drive 
iirglng  the  people  to  destroy  the  notes.  But 
money,  falling  from  the  heavens,  may  prove 
too  great  a  temptation  for  the  North  Vlet- 
:uimeae  peasants. — Joseph  Fried 

DEFENSE    department    RAINMAKING    PROJECT   IN 
THE   PKUJPPINXS 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philippines  were  recently  struck  by 
devastating  floods  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  responding  to  the 
disaster,  authorized  $50  million  few  dis- 
aster relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  in 
the  pending  bill. 

In  the  iMt  few  days  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  sent  to  the  committee  a 
report  on  their  investigation  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Unfortunately  the  GAO  report  is 
classified.  However,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  being  asked  to  sanitize  it  in  order 
that  the  valuable  GAO  findings  can  be 
made  public. 

Because  this  bill  contains  $50  million 
for  flood  relief  I  bring  to  the  Senate's 
attention  an  interesting  unclassified  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Etepartment  of  Defense 
comments  on  the  GAO's  report.  The  De- 
fense Department  described  a  research 
program  for  rainmaking  which  began  in 
1969  and  was  carried  out  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  in  the  Philippines. 

During  the  course  of  Gromet  II,  as  the 
rainmaking  project  was  called,  "person- 
nel of  the  Philippines  Air  Force  and 
Weather  Bureau  were  trained  to  carry 
on  such  a  program  in  future  years." 

The  results  were  described  this  way: 

Gromet  II  was  a  successful  project  In  all 
respects.  The  desired  research  data  was  col- 
lected by  DOD,  and  the  drought  In  the  Phil- 
ippines was  alleviated,  resulting  In  a  con- 
siderable Increase  In  agrlcultuna  prodoetlata. 
In  1970,  those  PAF  (Philippines  Air  Force) 
and  PHIL  weather  personnel  trained  during 
Gromet  II  conducted  their  own  PHIL-f  unded 


program  which  resulted  in  an  agricultural 
product  Increase  estimated  at  approximately 
$50    million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en^ 
tire  text  of  this  section  of  the  Defense 
Department's  comments  be  printed  in 
the  HicoRD. 

One  would  assume  that  with  such 
sooceas  the  program  was  probably  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  It  raises  the  in- 
teresting question  of  whether  there  is 
a  connection  between  the  experimental 
rainmaking  program  initiated  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  flood  dis- 
aster in  the  Philippines  this  summer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

GAO  RaroRT  Dated  BarrxMaxa  18, 1973,  "Mua- 
TART  Assistance  and  CoMMrrMxms  in  thx 
PHiLipptNxs,"  Appendix  II,  Paox  87 
b.  lU)  Rainmaking  Project— The  United 
States  Air  Force  (U8AF1  provided  personnel 
and  eqtilpment  to  assist  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines  rainmaking  projeo*.  The  proj- 
ect grew  out  of  a  request  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Philippines  to  the  Stats  Depart- 
ment for  assistance  In  alleviating  a  drought 
sltuatilwi  in  the  PhUlpptne  Islands.  The  De- 
partment of  State,  In  turn,  requested  DOD 
assistance,  and  on  19  April  1989  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  In  CM-*ia»- 
89,  reacted  to  a  17  April  19«»  SBODHP 
memorandum  and  directed  implementatUxa 
of  the  program  vrtth  USAF  as  DOD  executive 
agent.  Since  the  actual  cloud  seeding  opera- 
tions invcrtved  both  U8AF  and  UB.  Navy 
(USN)  resources  and  required  coordination 
with  the  Department  of  SUte,  tha  American 
Embassy,  Manila,  provided  overall  direction. 
Scientific  direction  of  the  project  waa  pro- 
vided by  the  USN. 

(U)  The  Department  of  Defense  Environ- 
mental Rasearch  Center  prepared  and  ex- 
ecuted a  research  project  in  the  PhlUpplnes 
known  as  GROMET  H.  Two  USAF  O-iaO  aU- 
craXt  were  used  to  perform  tive  actual  seed- 
ing under  supervision  of  Environmental  Re- 
search Center  personnel  from  the  Naval 
Weapons  Center.  Ehirlng  the  coarse  of  the 
seeding  experiments,  petaonnel  of  the  Phlltp- 
pmee  Air  Foroe  and  Weather  Btireau  ware 
trained  to  carry  on  such  a  program  in  f  utiua 
years.  The  project  waa  carried  out  as  a  phaaa 
of  an  already  on-going  DOD  Environmental 
Research  Project  involving  the  use  of  nu- 
cleating agents  to  stimulate  preolpltatlon. 

(U)  Gromet  II  was  a  sncceseful  project  In 
all  respects.  The  desired  leaearofa  data  waa 
collected  by  DOD,  and  the  drougbt  Ml  Mm 
Phllippinea  were  aUeviated,  resulttng  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  agrlctiltural  produo- 
Uon.  In  1970,  those  RAP  and  PEDCL  waattMT 
personnel  trained  during  Gromet  II  oon- 
ducted  their  own  PHIL.- funded  program 
which  resulted  in  an  agricultural  product  in- 
crease estimated  at  approxtmately  $B0  mil- 
lion. 


Mr.  FDliBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  reacinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
be  willing  to  answer  a  couple  of  quea- 
tions? 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHTr.  Yes. 


32064 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Plrrt,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Porcign  Relations  for  inserting  in  its 
report.  Just  as  it  did  last  year,  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  countries  to 
which  foreign  assistance  will  be  glvm.  It 
adds  up  to  about  88  different  countrtee. 
There  are  22  countries  in  Latin  America, 
18  oountrles  In  the  Near  Bast  and  Soutti 
Asia,  13  countries  In  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  and  37  countries  in  Africa. 

The  point  I  wish  to  raise  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  is  the  total  foreign 
assistance  blU.  As  I  read  the  figures  on 
the  top  of  table  IV,  which  Is  a  summary 
of  all  programs,  the  next  to  the  last  figure 
on  the  right  is:  "Total  Military  and  Eco- 
nomic. Fiscal  Year— 1973"  and  the  figure 
is  lfl.3  bUllon. 

IB  that  the  budget  request?  Is  that 
what  is  being  sought  by  the  adminlstra- 
Uon  or  is  that  the  amount  the  commit- 
tees recommended? 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  It  Is  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Then,  the 
figure  in  the  extreme  rtghthand  column 
of  $7  4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972.  I  take 
that  to  mean  that  that  is  what  was  pro- 
vided,   namely   approved   by   the   Con- 

*^'.  PLTLBRIOHT.  That  is  what  was 

'''mt.  harry  p.  BYRD.  JR.  Provided  by 

^^mT^JLBRIGHT.  Yes.  The  Senator 
can  say  that  this  year's  request  is  $2  bil- 
lion more  than  Congress  approved  last 
year. 
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Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  request 
this  year  Is  $2  billion  more  than  the  fig- 
ure approved  last  year? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect That  is  one  of  the  things  I  object  to. 
I  do  not  think  it  shovild  be  going  up;  I 
think  it  should  bo  going  down. 

Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 

senator.  I  concur  in  his  point.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  clearing  that  up  for  us. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  Justify  a  $2  billion 
increase  in  foreign  assistance. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  might  say  that  on 
ptage  7  There  is  an  explsuaatlon  of  table 
IV.  It  makes  it  ciear  that  the  table  gives 
information  concerning  foreign  military 
aid  programs  proposed  for  1973.  both  in 
this  and  other  bills,  as  well  as  data  on 
economic  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  explanaUon  from  the  com- 
mittee report  be  insertod  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Explanation  Fiom  CoMMrrmt  Rxpobt 
Table  IV  gives  Information  concerning  for- 
eign mlUtary  aid  programs  propoeed  for  FY 
1973.  both  m  thla  and  other  bUla.  ae  well  as 
data  on  economic  assistance  programs.  This 
table  Is  Included  In  order  to  give  members 
oX  tbe  aanate  a  more  detaUed  picture  ol  the 
oiAlor  elements  In  the  foreign  aid  program. 
But  It  should  be  noted  that  this  table  Is  not 
all  Inclusive.  It  doea  not.  for  example,  contain 
the  major  costs  of  supporting  military  assist- 
ance ml«lons  abroad,  support  for  Interna- 
tional mlUtary  headquarters,  VS.  costs  of  the 
NATO  lafraatiucture.  the  value  of  property 
transferred  to  South  Vietnam,  and  other 
Items  adding  up  to  h«ndr»ds  of  millions  more 
In  foreign  assistance. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR  Many  of 
the  items  menUoned  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  a  moment  ago  are  very  Indirect 

costs. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  depends  on  your 
definition  of  "aid." 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  This  table 
purports  to  list  as  comprehensively  as 
possible  the  direct  cost  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  \s  awfully  hard  to  draw  these  dis- 
tinctions very  clearly.  There  are  always 
gray  areas,  but  we  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  This  in- 
cludes economic  assistance  as  well  as 
military-  assistance. 

Mr.    FULBRIOHT.    The    Senator    is 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  And  it  does 
not  include  military  sales. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Only  credit  sales; 
not  commercial  or  csish  sales. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  will  shortly  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Prior  to  that  time  I  wish  to 
state  that  if  other  Senators  have  addi- 
tional amendments  to  be  called  up  today 
they  would  certsilnly  be  in  order,  and  the 
leadership  would  hope  that  Senators 
would  come  to  the  floor  and  call  them  up. 
Otherwise,  in  a  short  time  the  leader- 
ship will  ask  that  the  pending  measure 
be  set  aside  and  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senato  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  21,  1972,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  2969)  to 
declare  title  to  certain  Federal  lands  In 
the  state  of  Oregon  to  be  in  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon. 


S.  3987— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  being  my  understanding  that  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  such  time  as  S.  3987,  a  biU  to  replace 
the  VocatlOTial  Rehabilitation  Act,  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  question 
before  the  Senate,  it  be  subject  to  the 
following  time  agreement,  under  the 
usual  form:  that  there  be  1  hour  on  the 
bill,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Cranston  and  Mr.  JAvras;  that  time  on 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  under  the 
usual  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistance  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Tunney)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

tThe  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

HJi.  4383.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  governing  the  creation 
and  operaUon  of  advisory  committees  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Fed«nral  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7814.  An  act  to  amend  titles  6,  10.  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States  aris- 
ing out  of  certain  erroneous  payments,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HH.  9032.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Havasupal  Tribe  of  IndUns  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
91.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  9135.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 19,  1964,  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
the  maximum  number  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Bo- 
tanical Garden: 

H.R.  10486.  An  act  to  make  the  basic  pay 
of  the  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  comparable  to  the  basic  pay  of  the 
senior  enlisted  advisers  of  the  other  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13697.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
flag  officer  structure  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  In  November  of  1972  which 
includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as  "National 
Family  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  807.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  In  October  of  1972  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week":  and 

H.J.  Ree.  1235.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing, and  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim February  11,  1973  as  "National  Inven- 
tors' Day." 
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The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resoluUons 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION   ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
In  accordance  with  the  order  entered 
on  Friday,  I  ask  that  the  pending  meas- 
ure the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  now  be 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
a  3970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  Igelslatlve  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  3970)  to  establish  a  Council  of 
CoMumer  Advisers  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Prealdent.  to  establish  an  Independent 
consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to  author- 
ize a  program  of  grants,  in  order  to  protect 
and  serve  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  ofa  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


there    have    been    tremendoin    proAtB 
made  on  the  huge  sales  of  grain  to 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  those 
businessmen  who  participated  in  thoee 
sales — and  I  do  not  charge  there  Is  any- 
thing wrong  with  such  sales — pay  their 
appropriate  share  of  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Ooremment.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  tax  law  in  regard  to  the  Domestic 
International  Bales  Corporation  is  a  very 
technical  and  complex  matter,  mie 
Treasury  Department  apparently  has 
some  leeway  in  how  It  Interprets  the  law. 

Without  expressing  any  precise  view. 
because  I  do  not  feel  that  I  haw  re- 
viewed recently  enough  the  details  of  it 
to  suggest  a  precise  ruling  from  the 
Treasury,  I  do  hope  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  proceed  very  slowly  and 
very  carefully  before.  In  elTeet,  forgiving, 
or,  to  put  It  another  way,  making  It  pos- 
sible for  these  grain  exporters  to  pay  an 
income  tax  on  only  half  of  their  profits. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX 


BENEFITS    FOR 
EXPORTERS 


GRAIN 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  press  reports  that  grain  ex- 
porters are  pressing  the  Treasury.  De- 
partment for  a  ruling  that  would  free 
them  from  tsuLes  on  half  the  profits  made 
from  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  Treasury  rules  favorably 
for  the  exporters,  they  would  also  pay 
no  taxes  on  half  the  profits  they  made 
on  wheat  sales  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  complex 
vaaiXjei.  It  has  to  do  with  a  provision  in 
last  year's  statute  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  so-called  DISC'S — Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporations — to 
handle  receipts  frcwn  exports. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  that 
phase  of  the  tax  law  in  detail  recently, 
but  I  would  hope  that  the  Treasury 
Department  would  proceed  very  care- 
fully before  permitting  tax  benefits  c«i 
the  sale  of  grain  to  foreign  countries. 
Increased  sales  of  grain,  in  recent  weeks, 
particularly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
meant  that  there  have  been  tremendous 
profits  made.  I  have  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  they  were  not  proper  profits. 
I  do  know  that  the  taxpayers  have  paid 
substantial  subsidies. 

For  example,  on  June  30  there  was 
a  1-cent  Federal  subsidy  on  wheat  ex- 
ports. Three  weeks  ago,  that  subsidy 
had  climbed  to  47  cents  per  bushrt.  On 
September  IS,  it  was  25  cents  a  budiel. 
As  of  last  Friday  or  Saturday,  the  sub- 
sidy was  eliminated.  But  undoubtedly 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION   ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3970)  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants.  In  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
which  is  referred  to  as  the  "amicus" 
amendment. 

The  Allen  amendment  would  bar  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  from  ap- 
pearing as  a  party  before  any  Federal 
agency  or  court.  The  CPA  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  mere  role  of  amicus  curiae — 
regardless  of  how  vitally  consumer  in- 
terests might  be  affected  by  the  outcome 
of  a  case.  Instead  of  allowing  the  CPA 
to  be  a  vigorous  advocate,  the  amicus 
amendment  would  allow  the  CPA  only 
to  review  data  submitted  to  Federal 
agencies  by  other  parties  and  to  comment 
upon  that  data.  Unlike  the  parties  to  the 
case,  the  CPA  could  not  present  Its  own 
witnesses,  cross-examine  other  witnesses, 
or  invoke  any  of  the  host  of  other  rights 
enjoyed  by  parties  In  an  administrative 
proceeding.  In  addition,  the  CPA  would 
be  barred  from  appealing  any  adminis- 
trative decision  to  ttie  courts,  but  could 
only  seek  reconsideration  by  the  very 
agency  which  rendered  the  decision  in 
tliA  first  place. 

This  amendment  has  been  described 
by  its  supporters  as  a  "compromise 
amendment."  Btlt  the  only  thing  this 


amendment  compromises  Lb  the  vital  in- 
terests of  consumers  in  having  an  ef- 
fective spokesman. 

Following  \B  a  short  analysis  of  the 
major  argimients  made  by  proponents 
of  the  so-caUed  "amicus  compromise 
amendment:" 

1.  That  the  amendment  wotUd  give  the 
CPA  "more  power"  In  rulemaking  and 
Infcvmal  acttvltlea. 

Answer:  lliare  Is  ataaolutely  no  n*ad  to 
give  the  CPA  the  "last  word"  In  theaa  two 
areas.  What  the  CPA  needs  Is  to  hava  the 
right  to  participate  as  a  party  where  neces- 
sary to  protect  consumer  interests,  to  sub- 
mit comments  in  notlce-and-oomment 
rulemaking  proceedings,  and  to  participate 
In  informal  activities.  The  amandmant  at- 
tempts to  make  the  CPA  appear  to  be  "more 
Chan  equal"  to  other  parUee  in  on*  trivial 
reepact  as  a  justlflcatloa  for  ma>->ng  the 
CPA  drastically  lees  than  equal  to  parties 
In  many  vital  respects. 

2.  That  the  CPA  ought  to  have  "less  pow- 
er"   in   adjudicatory   proceedings. 

Answer:  Adjudications  are  often  aa  im- 
portant to  consumers  In  the  development 
and  elaboration  of  general  standards  as  are 
rulemaking  proceedings.  Soom  agendas, 
such  as  the  FTC,  for  example,  use  adjudi- 
cation rather  than  rulemaking  as  a  means 
for  developing  statements  or  standards  of 
general  applicability.  In  addition,  it  Is  in 
adjudication  that  broad  principles  are  ap- 
plied in  parttcxilar  cases.  If  rules  that  have 
been  announced  are  not  enforoed.  or  If 
rules  are  Interpreted  looeely  In  adjudica- 
tory proceedings,  thoee  n)lee  are  unlikely 
to  be  respected  in  the  future.  It  la  eeeen- 
ti&l  that  the  CPA  have  the  authority  to  be 
a  party  In  adjudications. 

8.  That  the  CPA  should  be  aUowed  only 
to  seek  rehearing  at  the  agency  level  and 
not  be  aUowed  a  judicial  appeal. 

Answer:  The  amendment  suppoaedly  alms 
to  avoid  one  government  agency  chaUenglng 
another  agency  In  oourt  which  the  propo- 
nents argue  has  occurred  In  only  "extremely 


rare  instances.' 

This  argument — as  well  as  the  whcde 
rationale  for  the  amendment — are  fiatly 
contradicted  by  a  study  recently  sub- 
mitted by  the  administrative  law  section 
of  the  American  Bar  Assodatton  to  the 
ABA  House  of  Delegates.  The  study 
urged  approval  of  CPA  intervention  as  a 
party  in  adjudicatory  proceedings  before 
the  courts.  The  study  stated: 

Inter  agency  Utlgatlon  over  tbm  vaUdlty  of 
adnnnlatratlve  action  hae  been  oammanplaoe 
since  the  early  days  of  t^e  Federal  admin- 
istrative process  (the  study  cltea  deaens  of 
casee)  .  .  . 

The  interests  asserted  by  the  challenging 
agency  have  In  some  casee  been  proprie- 
tary ...  In  other  instances  the  challenging 
ag«icy  has  sought  to  litigate  pure  poUcy  dif- 
ferences ...  In  neither  type  of  dispute  has 
the  multiplicity  of  governmental  parties  ap- 
peared to  create  any  dlllloultiea  tot  the 
courts,  which  Indeed,  have  welcomed  the 
presentation  of  all  sides  in  the  complex  and 
important  matters  frequently  involved  .  .  . 

We  therefOT*  conclude  that  no  new  prob- 
lems, either  doctrinal  or  practical,  are  pre- 
sented by  the  propoaal  to  give  the  CPA  the 
right  to  Initiate  or  Intervene  In  proceedings 
for  judicial  review  of  other  agenclee'  actions 

Furthermore,  existing  law  explicitly 
empowers  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
to  intervene  before  other  agencies  and 
am>«al  the  other  agencies'  actions  tn  the 
courts.  A  good  example  is  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  which  autfaorlzes 
the  Secretary  of  Agrioilture ,  t^  appt^ 
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belore  the  ICC  and  appeal  ICC  orders. 
See  7  United  States  Code  12»1. 

Every  Federal  agency  already  ha«  the 
inherent  authority— in  the  atMence  of 
statutory  authority — to  initiate  or  inter- 
vene in  iudiclAl  review  proceedings  in- 
volving the  acUons  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  ABA  study  documents  this 
fact  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  mockery 
to  limit  the  CP A— whose  purpose  Is  to  be 
an  advocate— to  the  status  of  amicus 
curiae  when  all  other  agencies  can  be- 
come parties. 

The  amicus  amendment,  by  denying 
the  CPA  the  righte  of  a  party,  would 
prevent  the  CPA  from  effectively  rep- 
r«eenting  the  interests  of  consumers. 

The  amicus,  or  so-called  "friend  of  the 
consumer"  amendment,  would  nullify  the 
basic  authority  of  the  CPA,  the  right  to 
Intervene  and  participate  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings and  activities. 

A  party  In  an  administrative  proceed- 
ing has  many  critical  rights  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  that  an 
amicus  curiae  does  not  have.  Among 
these  are  rights  to:  First,  appearance 
and  presentation  of  evidence;  second, 
submission  of  rebuttal  evidence;  third, 
cross-examination  of  witnesses;  fourth, 
participation  in  consultations  by  the 
presiding  employee  with  other  persons 
or  parties;  fifth,  notice  of  agency  actions 
and  those  of  other  parties ;  sixth,  hearing 
and  decision  on  the  record;  seventh,  dis- 
covery authority;  eighth,  submission  of 
proposed  findings,  conclusions  and  ex- 
ceptions to  any  proposed  agency  deci- 
sion; and.  ninth,  appellate  review  as  of 
right.  ^   ^ 

An  amicus  curiae  is  merely  an  inter- 
ested outsider  who  can  ordinarily  do  no 
more  than  submit  a  written  brief,  or  at 
most,  make  a  single  oral  argxunent,  gen- 
erally at  the  discretion  of  the  host  agency 
or  court. 

Most  Federal  agency  proceedings  are 
highly  technical  and  may  Involve  ext«i- 
Bive  presentation  of  evidence,  argument, 
and  counter-argument.  Without  having 
the  option  to  Introduce  evidence,  cross- 
examine  wltneaees,  and  present  argu- 
ment on  all  aspects  of  a  case,  the  CPA 
could  not  eflectlvely  develop  lt»  case.  The 
amicus  amendment  would  deny  the  CPA 
all  these  rights  in  every  case. 

The  bill  already  provides  that  the  CPA 
will  intervene  as  a  party  only  where  party 
status  Is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
consimiers. 

Section  203  (a)  of  S.  3970  expressly 
provides  that  the  CPA  la  to  "refrain  from 
mtervening  as  a  party  unless  he — Ad- 
ministrator— determines  that  such  in- 
tervention Is  necessary  to  represent  ade- 
quately the  interests  of  consumers."  This 
determination  will  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  In  the  manner  accorded  by  law 
together  with  all  other  aspects  of  the 
adinlnistratlve  proceeding. 

The  bill  gives  the  CPA  strong  incen- 
tives to  participate  in  agency  proceed- 
ings only  to  the  extent  necessary.  The 
CPA  should  not.  however,  be  cut  oil  from 
the  right  to  become  a  full  party  if  it  de- 
termlnee  that  such  status  Is  necessary  to 
protect  consumer  interests.  It  might 
make  this  determination,  for  example, 
where  It  has  factual  evid«ice  it  feels 


must  be  introduced,  wliare  it  ieels  it  nec- 
easary  to  cross-examine  a.  witness,  or  to 
use  agency  discovery  authority. 

The  committee  should  not  adopt  a 
rigid  rule  denying  the  CPA  party  status, 
but  should  allow  it  to  make  its  degree  of 
participation  fit  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

Further,  section  203  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  CPA,  upon  intervening  or 
participating  'shall  comply  with  the 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  govern- 
ing the  conduct  thereof."  Every  agency 
has  a  set  of  rules  which,  together  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  es- 
tablish the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
its  proceedings.  The  CPA  will  abide  by 
these  rviles.  The  host  agency  retains  com- 
plete authority  to  conduct  the  proceed- 
ing in  a  fair  and  orderly  maimer. 

Restriction  of  the  CPA  to  amicus  cu- 
riae statiis  would  not  be  a  grant  of  au- 
thority at  all. 

Every  Federal  agency  can  already  be 
an  amicus  or  seek  party  status  in  pro- 
csedings  of  anj-  other  agency. 

The  amendment  would  also  be  con- 
trary to  the  trend  of  recent  agency  and 
court  cases  which  have  expanded  the  in- 
tervention  rights  of   third  parties — ^in- 
cluding consumers.  Recent  cases  have 
significantly  increased  the  ability  of  the 
third  parties  to  intervene  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings.   See    for    example,    NWRO    v. 
Finch.  429  F.  2d  725,  737  'D.C.  Cir.  1970; . 
In  the  FTC's  proceeding  against  Camp- 
bell Soup,  a  group  of  law  students  was 
permitted  to  intervene  in  a  false  adver- 
tising case  and  granted  the  right  to  dis- 
covery,   presentation    of    evidence,    and 
oral  and  written  argument,  with  respect 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  remedy.  For  fur- 
ther   discussion,    see    Comment,    Public 
Participation  in  Federal  Administrative 
Proceedings,    April    1972    University    of 
Peimsylvania  Law  Review;  Pubhc  Par- 
ticipation  in   Administrative    Hearings, 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  Committee  on  Organization  and 
Procedure,  November  1971. 

The  amicus  approach  has  alreadi'  been 
considered  and  rejected  three  times. 

In  1970.  the  committee  unanimously 
approved  S.  4459,  the  prior  version  of  this 
bill,  which  authorized  CPA  intervention 
as  a  full  party  in  agency  proceedings.  At 
that  time,  the  committee  considered  and 
dismissed  the  amicus  amendment  as  in- 
adequate. The  bill  later  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 74  to  4. 

Last  year,  in  approving  similar  legis- 
lation estabUshing  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  House  decisively  defeat- 
ed by  a  vote  of  240  to  149  the  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  agency  to  amicus  status 
only.  The  amendment  had  earlier  been 
rejected  in  committee,  26  to  9.  The  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Conomittee 
defeated  it  10  to  5. 

Representative  Chet  Holhteld,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  which  reported  the 
House  bill  establishing  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tecUon  Agency,  characterized  the  amicus 
bill  in  these  words : 

To  limit  the  CPA '8  advocacy  role  to  amlcufl 
curiae  alone  .  .  •  woiJld  tie  one  of  the  Ad- 
nUnirtnitor'8  hwada  befalttd  his  back  and 
maJce  him  come,  hat  in  the  other  hand,  to 
plead  the  consvuner's  cause. 


This  statement  was  also  endorsed  by 
Representative  Prank  Ho»tok,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Qoveriunent  Op- 
erations Committee. 

Finally,  in  nearly  2  months  of  detailed 
discussion  between  the  administration 
and  the  subcommittee  stafl,  there  was  no 
suggestion  by  any  administration  spokes- 
man of  support  for  the  amicus  ciu-iae 
amendment. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  predecessor  bill, 
S.  1177,  last  November.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, testifying  for  the  administration, 
and  Roger  Cramton,  chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  the  Agency  designated  by  Con- 
gress to  oversee  the  Federal  administra- 
tive process,  endorsed  full  party  status 
for  the  CPA  in  cases  before  other  agen- 
cies. 

I  hope  and  trust,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  full  Senate,  when  it  comes  to  a  vote 
on  the  Allen  amicus  amendment,  will 
reject  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preajdent,  I  wish  to 
go  into  detail  in  explaining  this  amend- 
ment, a  proposal  that  has  become  known 
as  the  amicus  amendment  because  its 
philosophy  is  based  upon  the  positive 
and  persuasive  rede  that  an  amicus 
curiae — friend  of  the  court — has  plajred 
in  American  advocacy. 

This  bill  contains  some  very  complex 
provisions  having  to  do  with  adminis- 
trative law,  and  the  amicus  amendment 
would  modify  these  provisions. 

Due  to  tiie  complexity  of  the  subject, 
however,  the  bUl  in  general,  and  the 
amicus  amendment  in  particular,  have 
become  the  subjects  of 'much  confusiwi 
and  consternation. 

There  are  tHoee.  particularly  non- 
lawyers  not  familiar  with  the  amend- 
ment, who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amicus  amendment  Is  a  sham.  They 
think  it  would  limit  the  role  of  the  Caa- 
sumer  Protection  Agency  merely  to  the 
powers  of  an  amicus  curisie. 

They  are  wrong,  a£  we  shall  see. 
Amicus  advocacy  as  proposed  in  this 
amendment  would  be  far  stronger  than 
amicus  curiae  advocacy,  and  far  stronger 
than  the  present  bill  in  certain  proceed- 
ings. 

There  are  those,  particularly  business- 
men who  wish  to  see  no  new  CPA  cre- 
ated to  oversee  their  overseers,  who 
greatly  fear  the  amicus  amendment. 
They  feel  that  it  is  too  liberal. 
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GENERAi    PRINCIPLES    OT   AMICUS    ADVOCACY 

The  goal  of  the  amicus  amendment  is 
to  actiieve  the  most  effective  and  com- 
prehensive form  of  Federal  consumer  ad- 
vocacy with  the  least  amount  of  disrup- 
tion. 

Its  philosophy  is  rooted  In  the  positive 
nature  of  an  amicus  curlal  who  assists 
and  gxiides  a  forum  without  being  disrup- 
tive. 

It  is  also  felt  that  this  approach  is 
more  consistent  with  that  of  a  Federal 
agency. 

All  Federal  agencies,  In  my  opinioa 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  one  gov- 
ernment. To  create  one  Federal  agency 
to  attack  its  sister  agencies — as,  I  subcoit, 
the  present  bill  creating  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  would  do — is  a  dan- 
gerous and  unnecessary  experiment  in 


splitting  the  Oovemment  into  opposing 

The  amendment  would  provide  for 
forceful  CPA  advocacy  in  the  same  Fed- 
eral agency  proceedings  and  activities  in 
which  the  CPA  could  act  as  an  advocate 
under  the  present  version  of  the  bill. 

This  is  essentially  any  Federal  deliber- 
ation of  the  CPA's  choice.  The  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  activities  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  are  few. 

Such  a  broad-brush  apptroach  to  con- 
sumer advocacy  is  consistent  with  the 
pervasiveness  of  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. 

But  this  very  pervasiveness  contem- 
plates CPA  advocacy  into  areas  of  which 
we  know  little,  if  anything. 

Therefore,  full  pauty  opponent  ad- 
vocacy— as  proposed  in  this  bill  now 
without  the  amendment  we  have  of- 
fered— calls  for  us  to  legislate  an  attack 
on  the  unknown  through  the  discretion- 
ary power  of  the  CPA. 

Consumer  advocates  under  the  amicus 
amendment  would,  at  least  for  a  trial 
period,  be  used  to  assist  and  forcefully 
guide  other  Federal  agencies  In  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  consumers  In 
millions  of  unknown  deliberations  cov- 
ered by  the  bill. 

We  anticipate  that  after  a  year  or  two 
of  such  experience,  the  CPA — not  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  nor  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer 
or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — will  come 
back  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
propose  for  Itself  additional  and  appro- 
priate powers  in  Identifiable  areas.  In- 
deed, the  bill  provides  for  this  in  section 
202(b)(6). 

As  the  committee  reports  on  this  bUl 
clearly  demonstrates,  we  now  have  no 
idea  where  the  CPA  is  going  or  what  It  is 
going  to  do  when  It  gets  there. 

The  amicus  amendment  will  provide 
for  a  positive  consistency  in  CPA  advo- 
cacy. 

MOEE    ErrXCTIVE    IN    BULEMAXXNC 

The  amendment  would  make  the  CPA 
advocacy  powers  more  effective  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  Federal  processes 
now  covered. 

That  is,  in  rulemaking — which  In- 
cludes rulemaking — and  all  Informal  ac- 
tivities, the  amicus  amendment  has  more 
clout  than  the  present  bill. 

As  Roger  Cramton,  then  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Administrative  Conference, 
said  during  the  hearings  on  the  House 
bill: 

Rulemaking  is  probably  the  part  of  the 
administrative  process  that  [the  CPA  Ad- 
ministrator] should  be  most  intereated  In. 
because  it  has  the  most  general  Impact.  It  Is 
the  most  important  from  this  point  of  view 
and  also  the  one  In  which  consumer  Inter- 
ests, as  such,  very  rarely  participate  in  the 
form  of  supplying  comments  or  making  oral 
argument  if  a  public  hearing  Is  held.* 

Federal  agency  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings under  the  advocacy  sections  of  this 
bill  far  outnumber  the  adjudications 
covered  by  those  sections. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  rulemaking 
proceedings  covered  by  the  present  sub- 
section 203(a)  would  be  conducted 
through  nonadversary  procedures  such  as 
proposals  in  the  Federal  Register  ■with 


'See  p.  498.  House  Hearings   (1971). 


an  invitaiioo  for  writtoi  comment  by  in- 
terested persons,  or  nonadversary  heer- 
ingB  very  much  I'k^  a  congressional  hear- 
ing. 

Similarly,  the  CPA  would  be  limited  to 
this  form  of  written  or  oral  comment  in 
the  "activities"  of  Federal  agencies  under 
subsection  203  (b) .  It  would  present  writ- 
ten or  oral  views,  or,  if  persons  outside 
the  forum  agency  participate  in  such 
activities,  be  allowed  roughly  equal  time 
to  state  its  views  on  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. 

Moax  ErrKciiva  amicus  pboceduks 
Under  the  amicus  proposal,  the  CPh 
would  also,  as  a  matter  of  unchallenge- 
able right,  be  able  to  present  the  same 
written  or  oral  comments  In  both  rule- 
making imder  subeecticm  203(a)  and  in 
Federal  agency  activities  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  203. 

In  addition,  however,  the  CPh  would 
be  able  to  have  the  last  word,  if  It  want- 
ed it,  in  all  proceedings  and  activities. 

That  is,  the  amendment  provides  that 
prior  to  the  forum  agency's  taking  any 
final  actlMi — ^including  inaction — on  the 
matter  at  Issue,  it  must  give  the  CPA  the 
right  to  file  written  comments  with  re- 
spect to  all  data,  views,  and  arguments 
presented.  This  is  found  In  amendment 
subsection  203(g). 

Such  an  approswJi  is  consistent  with 
treating  the  CPA  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Oovemment.  rather  than  an  (ypipO' 
nent  of  the  Oovemmwit. 

That  Is  one  of  the  main  issues  on  which 
I  disagree  with  the  concept  of  this  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  legislation,  and 
that  is  that  it  would  create  a  super- 
agency  to  regulate  and  ccoitrol  the  regu- 
lator. As  I  have  stated  earlier,  it  would 
be  the  concept  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  we  need  one  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, not  a  group  of  agencies  whose 
function  it  is  to  oversee  and  then  a  super- 
agoicy,  a  superlevel  of  bureaucracy  set 
over  the  regulators.  Ttiat  is  what  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  leglslatlMi 
does,  and  it  is  that  concept  that  the 
amicus  amendment  seeks  to  change. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  would  be  delighted. 
Mr.  OURNEY.  That  Is  one  thing  that 
puzzles  the  Senator  from  Florida,  too, 
for  as  I  understand  It,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  setting  this  thing  up  Is  that 
present  regulatory  agencies  either  are  not 
doing  the  job  well  and  ought  to  be  po- 
liced, or  else  this  agency  ought  to  be 
sort  of  a  ■watchdog  over  them  to  prod 
them  to  do  their  Job  better. 

As  I  imderstand  It — and  this  Is  the 
question  I  am  asking — the  new  agency  is 
going  to  be  set  up  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  old  agencies  were.  In  other  words, 
the  President  is  going  to  appoint  the 
coounissloners,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
trator. As  I  understand  It,  that  Is  the  ■way 
all  the  other  regulatory  agencies,  or  most 
of  them,  were  established. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  OURNEY.  The  President  ap- 
points the  commissioners  or  the  agency 
head,  if  it  is  an  Independent  agency 
like  NASA.  So  my  question  concerns 
these  regulatory  agencies.  I  understand 
there  are  now  over  30  that  Involve 
themselves  with  consumer  interests  and 


consumer  matters.  If  they  are  not  do- 
ing their  job  correctly,  what  assurance 
will  we  have  that  another  agency  ap- 
pointed in  similar  fashion  is  going  to 
correct  all  the  evils  that  we  now  have? 
■Will  the  Senator  inform  this  Senator 
how  that  is  going  to  work? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  Is  a  mystery  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  just  as  it  is  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
to  have  another  regulatory  body  placed 
on  top  of   the  echelon  of  bureaucracy 
that  we  already  have.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that   here   in   the   Senate   some 
mcMithfi  ago  we  passed  umsumer  prod- 
ucts agency  legislation,  and  the  t^ena- 
tor   from   Alabama   assumes   that   this 
Consumer  Protectiwi  Agency  would  have 
jurisdiction  to  more  or  leas  oversee  the 
activities    of    this    (Consumer    Product* 
Agency  which  was  created  just  the  mid- 
dle of  this  year.  So  that  is  the  reason 
the  amicus  approach  seems  more  logical 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  so  that 
we  have  an  agency  that  would  advise 
and  Inform  and  help  and  give  construc- 
tive criticism  to  the  whole  agency  and 
and  thus  enable  it  to  do  its  job,  rather 
than  to  be  advisory  to  the  agmBies  that 
we  already  have  In  the  Government. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
distingiiished  Senator  will  yield  further. 
was  there  anything  in  the  testimony,  in 
the  hearings  conducted  on  this  bill,  or 
In  the  report  to  Indicate  why  this  Agaicy 
would  be  effective  whm  other  agencies 
were  not  effective?  What  stfljer  clair- 
voyance will  tids  Agency  have  that  others 
do  not  have? 

Mr.  AliEN.  That  is  something  I  feel 
that  possibly  the  advocates  <rf  the  bUl 
would  research  rather  than  the  Senator 
from  AlafaanU  because  he  does  not  see 
t-hft^  this  superageocy  would  be  more 
effective  than  agencies  we  already  have 
charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  consuming  public  gcneraJty. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  The  dlsttngulsbed  S«i- 
ator  from  Alabama  mentioned  the 
Agency  that  we  created  earlier,  which 
has  to  do  with  consumer  product  safety. 
Let  us  pursue  that  tat  just  a  moment.  I 
think  probably  the  one  product  in  this 
Nation  that  wiir  more  people  and  Injures 
more  people  every  year  is  the  automobile. 
My  recfdlectlon  is  that  the  deaths 
caused  by  autoau>Ules  are  stmewliae  la 
the  neighborhood  of  50,000  people  killed 
each  year  in  tiie  United  States.  I  cannot 
remember  the  number  of  people  injured, 
but  that  number  definitely  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  50.000  flgiure.  So  obviously 
there  is  something  unsafe  about  an  au- 
tomobile. Should  the  (Consumer  Protec- 
tection  Agency  enforce  any  and  every 
possible  safety  device  for  automobiles, 
regardless  of  cost?  Ck>uld  such  safety 
measures  be  taken  to  such  an  extreme 
that  low-  and  medium-income  families 
could  not  afford  autranobtles? 

Might  this  not  be  taken  to  such  an 
extreme  that  economical  family  travel 
by  wheel  would  be  virtually  eliminated? 
Mr.  ALLEa*.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
b€una  would  doubt  if  they  would  want  to 
go  beck  to  the  state  of  civlltsatlon  as  It 
existed  before  the  wheel  was  invmted 
because  that  was  Invented  some  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  althoui^  I  imder- 
stand    that     there     are     pomilatloDS 
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throu^out  the  world  that  have  not  pro- 
gressed up  to  the  wheel  stage,  but  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  would  sertously  rec- 
ommend that  we  go  back  to  clvUizatlon 
as  It  existed  prior  to  the  wheel. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. The  reason  I  posed  that  rather 
dramatic  question  was  to  illustrate  that 
there  Is  another  item  Involved  In  the 
matter  of  product  safety,  and  that  Is  the 
element  of  expense.  In  other  words.  If 
the  safety  of  a  product  Is  to  be  Improved, 
usually  It  Is  going  to  cost  more.  Some 
consumes  would  like  to  see  the  product 
made  more  safe,  there  Is  no  question 
about  it.  Other  consumers,  tf  I  read  the 
reaction  of  consumers  in  my  State  of 
Florida  correctly,  would  prefer  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  old  product  rather  than 
to  pay  a  substantially  Incresaed  price  for 
a  product  made  more  safe. 

I  would  ask  this  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama.  Would 
that  not  be  a  matter  the  Consiuner  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  want  to  get  in- 
volved in,  and  if  it  did.  whose  Interest 
would  it  protect? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  definitely  that  would 
be  an  area  in  which  the  product  safety 
legislation  would  be  concerned.  Very 
defintlely  that  would  be  an  area  that 
they  would  take  note  of  and  take  action 
in. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  As  I  understand  it,  if 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  were 
confronted  with  such  a  situation,  it  would 
have  to  make  a  determination  of  what 
interest  it  would  represent — the  consum- 
er who  wanted  more  safety  or  the  con- 
sumer who  wanted  a  product  with  less 
cost.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLKN.  Yee.  I  certainly  hope  it 
wotild  be  with  the  consumer.  They  woiQd 
have  to  represent  one  group  or  the  other. 
It  might  be  dlfflcxilt  to  decide  which 
group  to  represent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  would  allow  me  to 
Intervene  at  this  time. 

Mr.  OURNETy.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  RIBICOPP,  I  am  following  the 
colloquy  with  Interest.  Let  me  point  out 
the  type  work  I  think  is  necessary  for 
this  Agency. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
published  an  article  by  Morton  Mlntz. 
entitled  "Abuses  Hamstring  PDA."  I  wish 
to  read  a  few  quotations  from  the  article: 
A  large  share  of  the  defective  products 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  tales 
to  take  oS  the  market  ends  up  being  sold  to 
the  public,  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
baa  found. 

The  OAO.  reviewing  91  seizure*  by  the  PDA 
in  flscal  1971.  found  that  69  per  cent  of  the 
total  amoxint  of  defective  merchandise  actu- 
ally was  removed  from  the  market.  But  the 
remaining  31  per  cent  appttfently  was  sold. 


The  article  goes  on  to  give  many  ex- 
amples. These  examples  indicate  to  me 
one  of  the  reasons  we  need  a  consumer 
culvocate.  I  agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Florida  and  AlsUwma 
that  we  have  many  consumer  progrdi^ 
and  agencies.  And  I  am  worried  by  tbe 
very  multiplicity  of  these  Oovemment 
agencies.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
at  least  76  consumer  programs  in  the 
Oovemment.  There  may  be  more.  There 
are  some  30  Eigmicies.  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  indicated,  that  are  involved  in 


administering  these  76  programs.  What 
has  been  so  troublesome  over  the  years 
is  that  the  agencies  that  are  supposed 
to  protect  the  consumer  fail  to  do  their 
jobs,  and  end  up  being  spokesmen  for 
the  Industry  they  are  suw>06ed  to 
regulate. 

I  think  this  country  could  use  an 
agency  that  would  cut  through  the  maze 
of  Federal  agencies  and  legal  technical- 
ities and  be  an  effective  spokesman  for 
210  million  consumers;  to  ride  herd,  if 
you  will,  to  si«>ervise  all  these  agencies 
we  have  put  into  existence. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take  all 
of  those  agencies  and  oombine  them  into 
one.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
health  and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams would  fimctlon  more  smoothly  if 
authority  were  consolidated. 

The  other  day.  one  member  of  our 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  tMr.  Roth>  made  a  pro- 
posal that  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  At  Sraiator  Roth's  sugges- 
tion, the  committee  mandated  the  staff 
to  conduct  a  thorough  inventory  of  all 
Federal  programs — none  of  us  under- 
stands all  the  programs  that  exist.  Not 
even  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  knows  them  all. 

With  Government  so  fragmented  and 
responsibility  so  diffused,  we  need  a  con- 
simier  advocate  to  make  Government 
agencies  re6p<ai8lve  to  the  needs  of 
consumers. 

The  fact  is  that  210  million  consumers 
today  do  not  have  a  voice  either  in  court 
or  before  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  That 
is  why  I  feel  an  stgency  such  as  this  is 
necessary. 

It  is  true,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  said,  that  the  President 
would  still  appoint  the  administrator  and 
the  agency  commissioner.  Whether  they 
will  be  any  better  than  the  commissioners 
he  appoints  to  other  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  I  do  not  know.  It  will  all  depend 
on  the  President's  cotnmitment  to  con- 
sumers. My  feeling  is  that  an  agency 
like  this  will  put  a  President  on  the  spot. 
This  will  be  a  consumer  agency.  The 
President  smd  the  country  will  be  watch- 
ing the  caliber  of  man  or  woman  who  will 
be  chosen  to  nm  this  agency.  I  look  upon 
this  agency  as  a  buir  under  the  saddle 
of  all  the  complacent  agencies  charged 
with  protection  of  the  consumer.  We  find 
today  that  the  regulators  are  not  regulat- 
ing anything,  and  the  public  suffers.  If 
the  President  is  interested  in  consumer 
activities,  then  this  agency  will  be  mean- 
ingful. If  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  any  given  time  is  not  interested 
in  the  consumer,  then  this  will  be  just 
another  agency. 

Critics  of  the  bill  have  also  asked  sev- 
eral times:  Will  we  have  guerrilla  war- 
fare among  agencies?  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  do  not  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  have  agencies  working  under 
his  jurisdiction  that  are  competing  de- 
structively with  one  another.  There  will 
either  be  comity  between  those  agencies 
or  the  President  will  clean  house  and  a 
lot  of  heads  will  roll. 

Congress  is  saying  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  "We  are  putting  this 
responsibility  on  your  shoulders.  We  are 
making  the  term  of  the  commissioners 


oo-terminus  with  your  term  of  offlce. 
They  will  come  in  when  you  come  into  of. 
flee,  and  they  will  go  out  when  you  go  out 
of  offlce.  So  you  either  mean  that  you 
will  protect  the  rights  of  consumers  m 
you  do  not  mean  it." 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  consumer 
agency  we  seek  to  put  into  being  at  tbis 
time  will  be  an  agency  that  will  traly  be 
the  advocate  for  the  public.  This  CPA 
will  have  no  regulatory  authority,  so  it 
wtU  not  develop  an  overly  close  relation- 
ship with  those  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  regulate. 

I  believe  thiis  Agency  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  we  could  put  into  business, 
or  put  into  existence,  on  behalf  of  the 
consumer.  Without  this  Agency,  much 
of  the  work  we  have  done  to  protect  the 
consumer  is  a  facade  and  a  charade. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Morton  Mlntz.  en- 
titled "Abuses  Hamstring  FDA,"  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Wsishingtoo 
Post,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  thit 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Abuses  Hamstbxmo  FDA 
(By  Morton  Ulntz) 
A  large  share  of  the  defective  products  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  tries  to 
take  off  the  market  ends  up  being  sold  to 
tbe  public,  the  General  Accotmttng  Ofltee 
has  found. 

The  situation  can  pose  "a  serious  healtti 
problem,"  the  QAO  said  In  a  report  on  tbe 
problems  created  for  the  FDA  by  a  lack  of  au- 
thority to  get  access  to  needed  records  (ex- 
cept for  prescription  medlclnee),  to  detain 
stiapeet  products  from  Interstate  shipment 
and  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  force  recall 
of  foods  and  other  products  found  to  be  adiil- 
terated,  mlsbranded  or  lUegaUy  marketed. 

The  QAO.  reviewing  91  selrurea  by  the 
FDA  In  flscal  1971.  found  that  69  per  cent 
of  the  total  amoimt  of  defective  merchandise 
actuaUy  was  removed  from  the  market.  But 
the  remaining  31  per  cent  apparently  was 
sold. 

The  QAO  report  said  that  in  the  period 
mld-1968  through  mld-1971  a  total  of  3,300 
firms  refused  to  co-operate  with  more  than 
10.000  requests  by  PDA  Inspectors.  In  about 
7.900  cases  companies  denied  the  Inspecton 
access  to  Information  in  their  records,  the 
report  said. 

The  QAO,  the  Investigative  arm  of  Con- 
gress, urged  remedial  l^lslatlon,  citing  ex- 
amples of  existing  abuses  such  as  these: 

The  FDA  had  received  several  complaints 
that  a  liquid  drain  opener  caused  skin  bxims: 
one  consumer  said  she  had  suffered  serious 
facial  scarring  when  a  container  of  the  prod- 
uce exploded  when  she  poured  it  into  the 
kitchen  drain.  Her  eyeglasses  prevented  pos- 
sible permanent  bundling. 

The  PDA.  finding  that  the  label  carried 
an  Inadequate  warning,  asked  the  manufac- 
turer for  the  shipping  records  that  would 
show  if  the  product  was  shipped  across  state 
lines  and  was  consequently  In  the  agency's 
Jurisdiction.  The  firm  refused  to  co-operate. 
(The  QAO.  as  is  customary,  named  none 
of  the  companies  Involved  In  such  cases 
Rep.  Les  Aspln.  a  Wisconsin  Democrat,  has 
asked  the  QAO  to  Identify  them.) 

FDA  inspectors  at  a  processing  plant  fo"™ 
walnuts  that  were  filthy  and  contaminated 
with  bacteria  from  feces.  The  company  re- 
fused to  provide  shipping  data,  forcing  the 
PDA  to  obtain  evidence  r,f  contamination  in 
another  state  where  it  removed  36  cases  oi 
walnuts.   But  the  dela*   and   the  firm's  re- 
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calcltrance    'exposed  consumers  to  needless 
risk,"  the  OAO  said. 

The  PDA  asked  a  bakery  for  records  on 
coconut  plee  made  with  eggs  supplied  by  a 
Ann  known  to  have  had  other  eggs  contam- 
inated by  salmonella,  which  can  cause  lU- 
ness  and  even  death.  Inspectors  also  asked 
for  the  bakery's  quality  control  records  that 
were  supposed  to  show  the  resulU  of  testing 
the  pies  for  salmonella.  This  was  especially 
important  because  pies  made  with  possibly 
contaminated  eggs  already  had  been  dis- 
tributed. The  bakery  denied  the  PDA  access 
to  all  of  its  records. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  back  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  yield 
briefly,  but  I  would  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senators  would  interrupt  their 
colloquy  shortly  in  order  that  I  may  be 
able  to  finish  my  remarks,  and  then  have 
the  colloquy  come  later,  and  possibly  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  withdraw 
from  the  colloquy  at  that  time. 

I  might  state  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  this 
legislation  in  order  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  ahead  and  bring  up 
for  action  H.R.  13915,  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act.  possibly  known 
as  the  antlbusing  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  feels  that  the  more 
time  spent  discussing  this  measure,  the 
less  time  there  will  be  to  discuss  the 
antlbusing  legislation,  on  which  he 
places  a  much  higher  priority  than  the 
pending  legislation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  always  felt 
that  when  a  measure  is  before  the  Senate 
it  shotild  be  voted  on.  I  understand  the 
anxiety  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
have  that  proposal  voted  on  before  we 
adjourn.  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Alabsuna  would  use  his  great  influence  on 
other  Members  of  this  body  who  feel  the 
same  way  to  allow  us,  within  the  next  few 
days,  vote  on  some  of  his  amendments  to 
the  pending  legislation.  I  fear  that  we 
may  have  the  makings  of  a  filibuster,  al- 
though I  cannot  accuse  anyone  of  that  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  those  who 
would  like  to  see  his  antlbusing  proposal 
die  before  we  adjourn,  just  as  there  are 
those  in  this  body  who  would  like  to  see 
this  proposal  die  before  we  adjourn.  I 
hope  we  will  all  have  the  opportimity  to 
vote  on  this  proposal  as  well  as  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  that  he  would  like 
to  see  a  vote  on  the  antlbusing  legisla- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Alabama  takes 
that  to  mean  that  the  Senator  not  only 
is  going  to  use  his  efforts  in  prevailing 
upon  like-minded  Senators  with  him  to 
allow  the  measure  to  come  up  for  a  vote, 
but  that  his  vote  will  be  cast  in  favor,  not 
necessarily  of  the  legislation,  but  In 
bringing  the  bill  up  for  consideration 
and  resulting  in  a  vote  on  the  legislation. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  that, 
while  I  will  vote  opposite  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  on  that 
Issue,  I  personally  would  not  delay  a  vote 
on  that  or  participate  in  a  delay  on  that 
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or  any  other  measure.  I  think  that  one 
of  the  failures  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  the 
fact  that  we  delay  the  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  express  its  will  and  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  every  measure  be- 
fore us.  I  believe  it  is  the  obligation  of  a 
U.S.  Senator,  no  matter  how  difficult  and 
no  matter  how  unpleasant  it  may  be  to 
him  or  how  much  he  disagrees  with  it,  to 
have  the  courage  to  vote  on  every  meas- 
ure,    no     matter     how     controversial, 
whether  it  helps  him  or  hurts  him.  That 
goes  whether  it  is  consumer  legislation, 
whether  it  is  about  the  Vietnam  war,  or 
whether  it  has  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
busing.  There  could  be  no  greater  credit 
to  the  Senate  as  an  institution  if  all  of  us 
would  agree  that,   after  adequate  and 
reasonable  debate,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity,  even  a  duty,   to  vote  on  every 
measure  that  comes  before  us  as  a  bodj'. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  states- 
manship. Even  though  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  says  he  will 
vote  opposite  to  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  Is  going  to  vote  on  this  partic- 
ular  bill,   the   Senator   from   Alabama 
would  like  to  remind  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  voted  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  his  efforts 
to  provide  a  unitarian  rule,  a  single  rule 
for  North  and  South,  with  regard  to  de- 
segregation of  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct.  The 
problem  of  developing  a  truly  national 
policy  for  providing  equal  educational 
opportunity  has  been  overlooked  in  this 
country.  Public  debate  has  instead  cen- 
tered on  the  explosive  and  controversial 
issue  of  busing.  My  proposal  for  a  uni- 
form policy  for  desegregating  the  schools 
in  our  metropolitan  area  has  received 
important  support  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  and 
other  Senators  from  every  section  of  the 
Nation.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  yet  met 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
other  Senators  from  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South  had  joined  us  In  our  efforts  to 
treat  both  de  facto  and  de  jure  segrega- 
tion the  same,  we  would  not  be  in  the  fix 
we  are  in  now.  We  would  be  able  to  de- 
fuse this  emotional  issue  and  begin  de- 
veloping solutions  to  this  great  problem. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that,  while  I  disagree  with  his 
proposal  on  busing,  I  will  not  participate 
in  a  filibuster  designed  to  present  a  vote 
on  it.  Every  issue  a  Senator  believes  im- 
portant should  be  voted  on  if  that  Sena- 
tor so  wishes.  In  addition,  every  Saiator 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
an  issue  a  fellow  Senator  deems  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
may  say  that  possibly  the  legislation  that 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  antlbusing 
legislation  may  well  have  a  misnomer, 
because  it  provides  guidelines  for  the 
courts  to  use  In  desegregating  a  public 
school,  and  it  merely  suggests  the  order 
of  priority  of  different  methods  to  be 
used  by  the  courts  in  their  orders.  It 
does  provide  busing  may  be  used  to 
transport  children  to  the  next  school 
offering  the  same  grade  and  course  ol 


study  that  they  are  receiving  in  their 
present  school.  So  this  would  be  a  rule 
applicable  to   North   and   South. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  give  most  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  bill,  because  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  believes  that  it 
is  not  too  different  from  the  views  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
on  the  proposition  of  providing  a  single 
rule  for  desegregation  of  schools  ap- 
plicable in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  strengths 
and  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  legis- 
lation we  seek  to  bring  up,  HJl.  13915. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  difference,  of 
course,  is  that  my  proposal  called  for 
orderly  progress  over  a  number  of  years 
in  order  to  defuse  the  emotion  of  the 
moment  and  permit  us  to  have  a  society 
where  all  people  could  live  together. 

I  hope  there  will  be  opportunity  af- 
forded for  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  those  who  oppose  him  to  explore 
the  issue,  emotionally,  perhaps,  but  in- 
tellectually ^  well,  to  determine  what 
course  we  must  follow  in  the  future. 

Althotigh  he  opposes  the  legislation 
now  before  us.  the  Senator  has  assured 
me  that  as  far  as  his  amendments  are 
concerned,  he  is  ready  to  vote  at  any 
time.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  I  oould  reach  an  agree- 
ment in  a  matter  of  minutes  as  to  when 
the  votes  will  be  taken  on  his  amend- 
ments. Unfortunately  that  point  of  view 
does  not  have  the  support  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  That,  as  I  say,  is 
unfortunate.  I  would  like  to  finish  this 
matter  and  every  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation now  before  us  before  November 
7. 1  think  we  are  entitled,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  close  up  shop  by  election  day, 
at  least,  and  not  to  return  here  as  an 
ineffective  lame-duck  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  whom  I  greatly  admire. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabsima  can  proceed  with  his  statement. 
I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
banaa  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Sen&te 
leadership  will  bring  the  antlbusing  bill 
onto  the  floor  for  debate  and  vote  in  the 
near  future.  I  could  not  agree  more  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  it  has 
a  very  high  priority,  and  I  think  it  should 
have  been  brought  on  before  this  partic- 
ular measure.  It  was  on  the  calendar 
before  this  bill,  and  certainly  as  an  is- 
sue It  is  one  of  greatest  priority. 

In  the  almost  4  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  re- 
ceived tens  of  thousands  of  individual 
communications  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida on  the  matter  of  busing.  I  cannot  re- 
member 10  communications  from  people 
from  Florida  on  the  matter  of  consumer 
protection.  So  certainly,  as  far  as  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Florida  are  con- 
cerned, the  matter  of  busing  has  a  much 
higher  priority. 

In  view  of  the  remarks  of  the  dlstin< 
gulshed  manager  of  the  hill,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  I  did  want  to  mention 
an  article  on  whether  or  not  this  super 
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agency  would  be  a  sort  of  catalytic  facta: 
In  determinations  of  consiimer  Interest. 
An  article  published  in  one  of  the 
Washington  newspapers  very  recently— 
in  the  Sunday  Star  and  Dally  News  of 
August  13.  1972— written  by  Jeffrey  St. 
John  who  Is  a  commentator  for  CBS  ra- 
dio and  television  and  a  columnist  for 
the  Copley  News  Service,  made  some  in- 
teresting observations  on  a  similar  agen- 
cy 
cle: 


I 
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•ccordlngly  b«  recognized  la  tills  statutory 
context  M  w«ll.  The  legal  KuOysls  supporting 
our  conclusion  la  speUed  out  In  the  attached 
Swsond  Intertm  Report  ol  the  Conaumer  Pro- 
tection Committee  of  the  Admlniatratlon 
Lav  Section. 


our  conclusion  la  sp.^ed  out  In  the  attached 
Second  Interim  Report  of  the  Conaumer  Pro- 
tectlon    Oommlttee    oX    the    Admlnlatratlve 

Law  Section.  ...... 

We  have  also  considered  tlie  Impllcatlona 
of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
S  <t  £  Contractors.  Inc.  v.  VniteO.  States.  « 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi-  u.3x"  week  44i'o'(AprU  34.  1972).  m  that 

dent  that  this  report  and  the  second  in-  case,  the  wunderUch  Act  (40  0.S.C.  sec.  sai- 

TAHm  rPMrt  of  the  consumer  protection  22)   and  the  standard  provisions  of  Govern. 

5  Copiey  >ews  ««rv..c.  ^..  ^^  -       ^oSiitt^^f  toe^erTc^Ba?  Associa-  meat  procurement  -°*^^^ J'^^^J? 

.estingobservauonsonag^^agen-     g^*^  subject  be  printed  to  the  P^^S,  "p^vrp^mTnr^n  ^^T^ 

many  years  ago.  I  quote  from  his  arti            ^^^  ^^  ^^  p^^_  °^*  ^  1*  a  contract  dispute  by  the  con- 


r,  J  reallae  that  the  CPA  concept  was  tried 
during  the  early  days  of  the  FDR  New  Deal 
and  was  as  big  a  disaster  as  tliat  predicated 
for  the  current  CPA  proposals. 

8«t  up  with  the  old  NKA.  It  was  direct- 
ed by  Hugh  8.  Johnson,  who  later  conced- 
ed In  his  memoirs  that  It  was  "a  blunder  In 
setting  up  a  Conaumer  Advisory  Board  as  I 

did." 

General  Johnson  also  conceded  that  the 
board  was  a  factor  in  "Increased  prices  to  con- 
sumer*"—In  addition  to  PDB's  monetary 
policy,  price  ftxlng  In  agrlcultiire,  and  state 
and  federal  taxing  policies. 

"The  board  representing  consumers." 
Johnson  added,  "should  not  have  been  set  up 
exclusively  In  NRA  where  it  felt  a  duty  to 
•Make  A  Record'  and  attack  every  code  on 
general  principles  without  regard  to  other  in- 
fluencea  affecting  prices  .  . 

So  we  have  had  a  similar  device  in  op- 
eration   many    years    ago,    during    the 
1930's.  That  was  only  an  advisory  board 
on  consumers,  and  yet  the  man  who  set 
it  up.  General  Johnson,  who  was  as  well 
known  to  Ctovemment  circles  as  anyone 
in  our  generation,  serving  as  he  did  to  his 
mort  important  role  during  the  New  Deal 
days,   admitted   that  he   had   made   a 
serious  blunder  becatise  the  very  thing 
happened   that   both   the   disttogiiished 
Senator  from  Alabiuna  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  are  afraid  may  happen  with 
this  one:    This  advlsOTy  board  was  so 
obsessed  with  protecting  consumers'  m- 
terests  that  it  attacked  all  the  other  NRA 
actions  that  had  to  do  with  consumers, 
and  thereby  raised  consumer  prices,  to 

the  opinion  of  General  JcAinson. 
Now,  what  we  have  before  us  Is  an 

agency  with  far  greater  power  than  this 

old  advisory  board  ever  had.  If  it  did  not 

work  then,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  doubly. 

trebly,  or  many  times  more  certato  that 

it  will  not  work  now. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitttog  me 

to  speak. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alabcuna  will  todulge  me 
to  answer  the  Senator  from  Florida,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  the 
problem  raised  by  the  Senator  was  sub- 
ject to  consideration  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
just  concluded  last  month.  I  believe  in 
San  Francisco.  I  read  from  the  report  of 
its  section  on  administrative  law : 

We  have  carefully  reconsidered  the  deelr- 
abUity    of    giving    the    Consumer    Protec- 
tion  Agency   any   authority   at   all   to  seek 
Judicial  review  of  other  agencies'  action.  We 
conclude  tliat  Interagency  litigation  over  the 
validity   of  administrative   action  has  been 
commonplace  since  the  early  days  of  the  aa- 
miniatratlve  process;  that  no  new  problems, 
either  doctrinal  or  practical,  are  presented  by 
the  proposal  to  give  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  the  right  to  Initiate  or  Intervene  In 
proceedings  for  Judicial  review  of  other  agen- 
clee'  actions;  and  that  the  feasibility  and  de- 
slrabiUty  of   Inter-agency   litigation  should 


Ricoan  at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

Ajcxricak  Bax  Association  Sxction  or 

ADMXNISTBATIVX  IjAW 
RXCOIUUNDATION 

The  Section  of  AdminlstraUve  Law  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  following  reeolu- 

tion:  .         ., 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Delegates  has  di- 
rected the  Section  of  Administrative  Law  to 
preserve  the  gains  made  by  adoption  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  as  the  law  of 

the  land;  and 

Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  as  expressed  In  the  tlUe 
thereof.  Is  "to  improve  the  administration 
of  Justice  by  prescribing  fair  administrative 
procedure";  and 

Whereas,  falmeee  requires  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers  be  adequately  represented 
by  administrative  proceedings  which  may 
aubetantlaUy  affect  such  interests:  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  at  the  1972  Midyear 
Meeting,  the  Section  has  reconsidered  its 
views  in  Ught  of  the  suggestions  advanced 
by  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
in  the  course  of  debate  cm  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Delegates;  _».  ♦   »k- 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  the 
Chairman  of  the  Section  Is  directed  to  cause 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
appropriate  Committees  thereof  to  be  notl- 

(a)  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
supports  in  principle  the  enactment  of  TlOe 
n  of  nn.  10835,  92d.  Coog.,  Ist  Sess.  ("The 
Consumer  Protection  Act  Of  1971") ,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  on  October 

14.  1971 :  .     , 

(b)  that  the  ABA  recommends  the  inclu- 
sion therein  of  a  provision  which  would  con- 
firm and  make  expUclt  the  authority  of  the 
new  Conaumer  Protection  Agency  to  Uistl- 
tute  judicial  review  proceedings  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  if  another  Fed- 
eral »geni:y  Invokes  the  exceptions  In  that 
Act  so  as  to  preclude  puWlc  disclosure  of  In- 
formation such  other  agency  has  supplied: 

and 

(c)  that  the  ABA  opposes  the  inclusion 
therein  of  any  provision  which  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  make  special  findings  by 
a  reviewing  court  a  prerequisite  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency's  inatttution  of  or 
Intervention  in  Judicial  review  proceedings. 

KBPOBT 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
we  have  carefully  reconsidered  the  desira- 
bUlty   of    giving    the   Consumer   Protection 
Agency  any  authority  at  aU  to  seek  judicial 
review  of  other  agencies'  action.  We  conclude 
that  inter -agency  Utlgatlon  over  the  validity 
of  administrative  action  has  been  common- 
place since  the  early  dajs  of  the  administra- 
tive process;    that  no   aew   problems,  either 
doctrinal  or  practical,  are  presented  by  the 
propoeal    to   give    the   Conaumer   Protection 
Agency  the  right  to  initiate  oc  intervene  in 
proceedings  for  Judicial  review  of  other  agen- 
cies' actions;  and  that  tbe  feasibility  and  de- 
sirablUty   of   mter-agency   Utlgatlon   should 
aooordlngly  be  recogniaed  In  this  statutory 
context  as  weU.  The  legal  analyala  supporting 


rendered  In  a  contract  dispute  by  the  con- 
tracting Federal  agency,  and  also  to  pnyUude 
relitigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
when  the  contractor  sues  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  recover  on  the  award. 

Not  only  did  the  decision  apparentiy  re- 
spond to  the  unique  problems  faced  by  con- 
tractors  in  dealing  with  the  Government  as 
customer,  however,  the  Court  made  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  even  these  factors  were  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  guide  In  Interpreting  the 
particular  statute  Involved  and  that  Congress 
would  have  been  perfectiy  free  to  promulgate 
a  different  rule.  We  therefore  conclude  that 
the  reasons  for  allowing  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  seek  Judicial  review  of  oth« 
agencies'  decisions,  as  expressed  In  the  at- 
tached Committee  Report,  are  in  no  way 
called  Into  question  by  the  S  &  E  case. 

The  Section  of  Administrative  Law  en- 
dorses in  principle  TlUe  H  of  the  "Consumar 
Protection  Act  of  1971."  We  beUeve  it  will 
materlidly  Improve  the  administrative  prooeai 
by  facUltatlng  agency  consideration  of  Im- 
portant  interests  —those  of  the  consumer  ai 
defined  elsewhere  In  the  blU  (Sec.  304  (4)- 
(5) )  We  also  applaud  the  bill's  utilization  of 
the  scheme  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  as  the  frame  of  reference  for  defining  the 
role  of  the  Conaumer  Protection  Agency. 

We  recommend,  however,  that  the  bill  ex- 
pUcltly  provide  for  Judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative agency  action  In  two  situations  not 
presently  Included  In  It. 

first  we  beUeve  there  should  be  no  room 
for  dotibt  that  the  judicial-review  provisions 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  are  avaU- 
able  to  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
when  another  agency  Invokes  one  of  that 
statute's  exceptions,  pursuant  to  Sec.  209(a) 
(2)  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  preclude  pubUc  dls- 
cloBure  of  Information  supplied  by  the  other 
agency.  , 

Private  persons  seeking  the  same  Informa- 
tion from  the  transmitting  agency  coTild  ob- 
tain review  of  a  decision  to  withhold  it.  In 
a  dispute  over  appUcablUty  of  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  exception,  a  Conaumer  Pro- 
tection   Agency     assertion    that    dlsclosuxe 
should  be  aUowed  Is  at  least  as  likely  to  bs 
meritorious  as  the  position  of  a  private  per- 
son seeking  dlsclosttre.  Thus,  review  of  the 
transmitting  agency's  contrary  determination 
should  be  available  to  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  Just  as  It  would  be  to  the 
private  person.  AUovrtng  such  review  If  fuiiy 
consistent   with   the   limited   reason   for  al- 
lowing a  transmitting  agency  to  forbid  oia- 
cloBure  by  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
on  Freedom  of  Information  Act  grounds,  i.e.. 
to  prevent  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
from  serving  "either  piirposely  or  Inadvert- 
ently  as  a  conduit   for  Information  whicn 
would  not  othervrtse  be  made  available  » 
the    pubUc"    (H.R.    95-542.    92d.    Cong.,    1« 
Sess.  26  (1971)). 

Second,  we  beUeve  that  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  should  not  be  required  to 
satisfy  a  reviewing  court  as  to  prellmlna^ 
matters  before  being  permitted  to  lii»"^ 
or  intervene  in  a  Judicial  review  ^roc^ia^ 
Ing,  whether  or  not  the  Agency  was  a  paro 
to  the  administrative  proceeding  below,  'rae 
Inclusion  of  such  a  requirement  In  Sec.  ao* 
(d)  of  the  bUl.  which  requires  findings  01 
adverse  effect  and  Inadequate  representa- 
tion In  cases  where  the  Agency  was  not  » 
party  below,  should  be  daleted. 


The  preliminary-flndlnga  requirement 
seems  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  biU  in 
granting  the  Agency  any  authority  to  seek 
review  in  such  cases,  I.e.,  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Agency  to  file  pro  forma  pi4>er8 
tn  administrative  proceedings  so  as  to  secure 
Its  right  to  review  In  the  event  the  final 
agency  action  Is  adverse  to  consumers.  Avoid- 
ing the  need  to  satisfy  a  reviewing  court  as 
to  preliminary  matters  would  be  Just  such 
an  undesirable  Incentive  to  pro  forma  par- 
ticipation or  intervention.' 

Under  the  bill  as  presentiy  written,  more- 
over. Sec.  204(d)  revlewlng-court  findings 
would  arguably  be  required  on  review  of 
flne/penalty/forfelture  adjudications  where 
the  Agency  has  merely  filed  briefs  or  argued 
as  amicus  pursuant  to  Sec.  204(c) .  If  the  re- 
vlewlng-court findings  requirement  has  any 
significance  at  all,  it  would  thus  hamper 
Agency  efforts  to  obtain  Judicial  relief  from 
administrative  action  in  such  cases  where 
the  interests  of  consumers  have  been  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  preliminary  revlewlng-court  findings 
required  by  Sec.  204(d) ,  finally,  relate  to  the> 
"standing"  of  the  Agency  to  seek  Judicial 
review.  The  trend  In  recent  decisions  has 
been  to  minimize  the  role  of  such  barriers 
to  review  and  to  focus  attention  on  the 
merits  of  the  challenge  to  administrative 
action.  As  amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
the  new  Act  woxild  allow  the  Agency  to  in- 
stitute Judicial  review  proceedings  where  It 
had  not  been  a  party  below  only  "to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  right  of  review  Is  otherwise  ac- 
corded by  law"  ( Co wnsxHHTON AL  Rxcobd,  vol. 
117,  pt.  28,  p.  36209),  thus  Insuring  that 
generally-applicable  doctrines  of  ripeness  and 
standing  will  govern.  No  more  stringent 
criteria  should  apply  merely  because  It  Is  the 
Agency  rather  than  a  private  person  which 
seeks  review. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mn.TON  M.  Cabbow,  Chairman. 
Dated:  August,  1972. 

CoNSTTMEB  Protection  Commtttex  Second 

IVTERtU  RXPOBT — Masch  1972 
In  October  1971  the  Council  adopted  a  res- 
olution which  endorsed  In  principle  Title  U 
of  H.B.  10836  (OScl  Cong.),  the  House.passed 
bin  to  create  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
Ttie  resolution  further  suggested  certain 
amendments  strengthening  the  authority  of 
the  proposed  Agency  to  seek  Judicial  review 
of  other  agencies'  decisions.  At  the  1972  ABA 
Midyear  Meeting,  the  House  of  Delegates  re- 
ferred the  resolution  back  to  the  Council  for 
further  consideration,  after  the  Solicitor 
General  unexp»ectedly  suggested  that  we  had 
inadequately  examined  the  extent  to  which 
one  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  can  or 
should  appear  in  court  against  another. 

This  Second  Interim  Rejjort.  prepared  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Consiimer  Protection 
Committee,  spells  out  the  understanding 
upon  which  the  Committee  originally  recom- 
mended the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil. We  adhere  to  our  views,  a..d  recommend 
that  the  Council  do  likewise. 

STTMMART 

Inter-agency  litigation  over  the  validity  of 
administrative  action  has  been  commonplace 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Federal  admin- 
istrative   process.    In    some    Instances,    such 


'The  provision  In  Sec.  204(d)  requiring 
the  Agency  in  some  situations  to  move  for 
reconsideration  at  the  administrative  level 
before  seeking  review  does  not.  in  our  view, 
jeopardize  its  right  to  seek  review  when  It 
was  not  a  party  below.  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  all  agencies  would  be  required  to 
entertain  such  reconsideration  motions  not- 
withstanding that  the  Agency  was  not  pre- 
vloualy  a  party.  Otherwise,  we  would  oppose 
the  reconsideration  requirement  on  the 
ground  stated  in  text  above. 


litigation  has  been  expressly  authorized  by 
statute.  Elsewhere,  the  right  to  seek  Judicial 
review  of  other  agencies*  action  has  been  as- 
serted as  inherent  in  the  challenging  agency's 
authority    to   carry   out    Its   own   statutory 

The  nominal  posture  of  the  challenging 
agency  may  vary.  Sometimes  the  litigation 
has  been  between  co-defendants  In  a  Judicial 
review  proceeding  brought  by  a  private  party. 
In  other  cases,  the  challenging  agency  has 
intervened  as  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  a  prl- 
vately-liUtlated  review  proceedings.  And  in 
some  instances,  the  review  proceeding  has 
been  Initiated  by  the  challenging  agency 
Itself. 

The  interests  asserted  by  the  challenging 
agency  have  in  some  cases  been  prc^rletary. 
i.e.,  Involving  the  Government's  financial 
Interests.  In  other  instances  the  challenging 
agency  has  sought  to  litigate  pure  policy 
differences,  such  as  over  the  proper  role  of 
competition  in  a  regulated  Industry.  In 
neither  type  of  dispute  has  the  multiplicity 
of  Governmental  parties  appeared  to  create 
any  difficulties  for  the  courts,  which  Indeed 
have  welcomed  the  presentation  of  all  sides 
In  the  complex  i.nd  Important  mattsrs  fre- 
quently Involved. 

The  agency  unable  to  secure  the  servloes  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  In  such  a  conflict 
has  readily  obtained  legal  representation 
from  Its  own  Oeneral  Counsel.  Sevwal  major 
agencies  are  expressly  authorized  by  statute 
thus  to  defend  their  own  actions  Independ- 
entiy  of  the  Justice  Department,  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  well  as  in  the  lower  courts. 
Where  no  such  statute  obtains,  the  SoUoitor 
General  has  simply  authorized  agency  law- 
yers to  conduct  the  litigation  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  "clients". 

We  therefore  conclude  (a)  that  no  new 
problems,  either  doctrinal  or  practical,  are 
presented  by  the  proposal  to  give  the  Con- 
s\imer  Protection  Agency  the  right  to  Initiate 
or  Intervene  In  proceedings  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  other  agencies'  actions,  and  (b)  that 
the  feasibility  and  deslrabUlty  of  Inter- 
agency Utlgatlon  should  accordingly  be  rec- 
ognized In  the  oontext  as  readily  as  elsewhere. 
DiscrrssxoN 
1.  Present  Federal  law  provides  a  clear 
statutory  precedent  for  aUowlng  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  seek  judicial  re- 
view of  other  agencies'  decisions.  Section  301 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1988 
(62  Stat.  36,  7  n.S.C.  §  1291)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  mertf  y  "to  make 
complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  rates,  oharges.  tariffs, 
and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  farm  products,  and  to  prosecute  the  same 
before  the  Oommiasian''  (|aoi<a).  7  U,SX:. 
§  1291(a)),  but  also  "to  invoke  and  pursue 
original  and  appellate  Judicial  proceedings 
involving  the  Conmiilsslon's  determination" 
(f  201(b) ,  7  U.8.C.  f  1291(b) ).  The  provision 
was  apparentiy  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  re- 
lieving farmers  of  exorbitant  and  discrimi- 
natory freight  rates,  which  were  thought  by 
many  membera  of  Congress  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant cause  of  the  economic  depression  then 
afflicting  African  agrlcxilture  (see  generally 
the  debates  on  the  Act  In  82  Cong.  Bee.) 

Section  201  may  have  been  inspired  by  a 
provision  In  earlier  legislation  setting  up 
what  became  the  Bituminous  Cosl  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  (see  82  Cong.  Rec.  1199  (re- 
marks of  Rep  Mapes) ) .  The  original  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Conservation  Act  of  1936  (49  Stat. 
901)  had  authorized  the  National  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Commission  to  participate  In  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  before  the  ICC  re- 
lating to  the  tninspcntatlon  of  ooal,  although 
\inllke  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  the 
coal  statute  was  silent  as  to  subsequont  ju- 
dicial review  ({ 18,  4fi  Stat.  1007).  This  right 
of  participation  before  the  ICC  had  been  ex- 
tended by  the  Bituminous  Caei.  Act  of  1987 
(50  Stat.  72)  to  the  Coal  Commission's  olBoe 
of   consumer's  counsel    ()  16,   60  Stat.  90), 


which  had  been  created  by  the  19S5  legUla- 
tlon  to  represent  the  consuming  public  in 
proceedings  before  the  Coal  Commission,' 

Pursuant  to  the  Judicial  review  authoclza- 
tlon  In  Section  201(h).  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  repeatedly  attacked  a  wide 
variety  of  ICC  orders  viewed  as  contrary  to 
the  Interests  of  farmers.  Typical  cases  In- 
clude Benton  v.  Vnited  States.  281  F.  3d  34 
(D.C.  Cir.  1960)  (Secretary  fUed  suit  to  re- 
view ICC  order  denying  reparations  to  cot- 
ton siUppers,  and  took  appeal  from  adverse 
district  court  decision);  SeCy  of  Agriculture 
V.  UrUted  States.  360  \JB.  183  (1966)  (Sec- 
retary Intervened  as  plaintiff  in  suit  to  re- 
view ICC  order  approving  exoneraUon-from- 
llablUty  provisions  In  rail  tariffs,  and  took  ap- 
peal from  adverse  district  oourt  decision ) ; 
SeCy  of  Agriculture  v.  United  States.  347  XT .8. 
646  (1964)  (Secretary  intervened  as  plain- 
tiff, "acting  on  behalf  of  the  affected  agri- 
cultural Interests"  (347  VS.  at  647) ,  In  suit 
to  review  ICC  order  approving  railroad 
charges  for  unloading,  and  took  appeal  from 
adverse  district  oourt  decision) :  Sast  Texas 
Motor  Freight  Lines,  Irus.  v.  Frozen  Food  Ex- 
press. 361  U.S.  49  (1966)  (Sscreitary  inter- 
vened as  plaintiff  In  suit  to  review  IOC  order 
enjoining  imoertifloated  catrlaffe  of  allegedly 
nonexempt  sgrloultural  products,  and  de- 
fanded  favorable  dsolalon  on  appeal);  ICC 
V.  Inland  Waterv>ays  Corp..  319  UJ3.  671 
(194S)  (Secretary  Intervened  as  plaintiff  in 
suit  to  review  ICC  order  sotting  rail  rates 
for  grain  and  defandsd  favorable  dlsttlet 
court  decision  on  appeal) ;  McLean  Trucking 
Co.  V.  Vnited  States.  321  UA  67  (1944)  (re- 
lying on  1 301.  Secretary  Intervened  as 
plaintiff  In  suit  to  review  IOC  order  approv- 
ing motor  carrier  merger,  and  took  i^peal 
frocn  adverse  district  court  decision) . 

Bach  of  the  foregoing  cases,  like  many 
others  In  which  the  Secretary  ehallangsd 
ICC  action.  Involved  not  omly  ths  Secretary 
and  the  ICC  as  parties,  but  also  the  United 
States  as  the  statutory  defendant  (28  U.S.C. 
t  2822) .  represented  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  (28  U.S.C.  {  282S) ,  In  suits  to  review 
ICC  orders.'  In  some  Instances,  the  Justice 
Department  sided  with  the  Secretary  against 
Uxe  ICC  (Sast  Texas  Motor,  supra;  Seefy  of 
Agriculture  v.  Vnited  States,  360  U.S.  163, 
supra).  In  others,  the  Justlos  Dspartmant 
took  no  position  (Se&y  of  Agrieultwe  v. 
United  States,  347  U.8.  646.  aupra;  ICC  v.  in- 
land Waterways  Corp.,  supra).  Whass  ths 
Justice  Department  has  declined  to  support 
th«  Secretary,  the  latter  has  usuaUy  been 
represented  by  the  General  Counsel  of  hla 
own  Department.* 

Another  statute  authorizing  Judicial  re- 
view of  agency  action  at  the  Instance  of  an- 
other government  agency  Is  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  7,  12  UJ3.C.  I  1828(c)), 
which  authorizes  antitrust  suits  against  bank 
mergers  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Al- 
though such  suits  technlcaUy  arise  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  Supreme  Court  has  In- 
dicated that  they  are  In  the  nature  of  judi- 
cial review  proceedings  ( VrUted  States  v.  First 
City  National  Bank.  386  V3.  361,  366-67 
( 1967) )  Indeed,  under  the  terms  of  the 
statute.  The  function  of  the  oourt  In  such 
suits  Is  to  "review  de  novo  the  issues  pre- 
sented" In  the  prior  administrative  proceed- 
ings (12  U.S.C.  {  i828(c)  (7)(A) ),  and  the 
agency  which  granted  approval  Is  authorlaed 
to  Intervene  as  a  defendant  In  support  of  Its 
order  (12UB.C.  I  1828(c)(7)(D)). 

Numerous  proceedings  have  been  Initiated 
tmder  this  statute  by  the  Justice  Department 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States.  In  each 
Instance  the  banking  agency  Involved  has 
vigorously  opposed  the  Justice  D^>artmsnt 
both  at  trial  and  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Examples  Include  Vnited  States  v. 
First  City  National  Bank,  supra  (Justice  De- 
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partment  filed  suit  fcnd  took  appeal  from  ad- 
verse district  court  decision,  which  wae  de- 
fended by  Comptroller  of  the  Currency); 
United  States  v.  PKUHpsbuTg  Sational  Bank 
&  Trust  Co..  399  UJ8.  860  (1970)  (same); 
Vnited  Statet  v.  First  National  Bancorpora- 
tion.  inc.  329  F.  Supp.  1003  (D.  Colo.  1971) 
prob.  ]urU.  noted.  40  VS.  L.  Week  3398  (1972) 
( game ) . 

2    WhUe  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
was  the  first  sUtute  expre«ly  to  authorize 
the  InltlaUon  of  Judicial  review  proceedings 
by  one  federal  agency  against  another,  liti- 
gation between  agencies  over  the  validity  of 
orders  entered  by  one  of  them  has  been  au- 
thorized by  statute  ever  since  1911  In  a  i^- 
cedural  context  differing  only  In  form.  The 
Urgent  Deficiencies  Act  (28  Ufl.C.  I  2321-25) 
provides,  inter  alia,  that  aU  actions  to  review 
orders  of  the  ICC  shall  be  brought  '"by  or 
against  the  United  States"  (28  UJ3.C.  I  2322) .« 
which  shall  be  represented  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment (28  use    I  2323) .'  The  ICC  Is  »u- 
thorlzed,  however,  to  appear  as  a  P»rty  ™ 
such   a   judicial   review   proceeding    (Ibid.)  ■ 
and  to  defend  Its  order  "unaffected  by  the 
action  or  nonaction  of  the  Attorney  General 
therein"  {ibid.).  Over  the  years  similar  pro- 
visions  have   been   enacted   to   govern   pro- 
ceedings for  review  of  certain  orders  entered 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlselon,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (28  UJ3.C.  ii  2344.  2348)  • 

The  Justice  Department  has  consistently 
maintained  that,  in  this  as  In  all  types  of 
Ckovemment  litigation.  Its  duty  differs  from 
that  of  counsel  for  a  private  litigant  In  that 
IX  the  Department  Is  i)ersuaded  of  the  In- 
validity of  the  agency  order  in  question  Its 
public  responsibility  requires  It  to  so  advise 
Uie  court.-  Such  a  course  has  rrequently 
been  taken  at  least  since  Pennsylvania  R. 
Co  V  ICC  235  V3.  708  (1914)  (Justice  De- 
partment supported  ICC  below  but  took  a 
neutral  position  In  the  Supreme  Court)  ana 
Assigned  Car  Cases.  274  U.S.  664  (1927)  (Jus- 
tice Department  opposed  ICC  throughout  the 
litigation). 

The  result  has  been  vlgexous  Utlgatlon  be- 
tween the  Justice  Department  and  the  agen- 
cies subject  to  this  procedure,  on  matters  as 
varied  as  railroad  mergers  (Baltimore  A  O.  R. 
Co    V    United  States.  386  U.S.  372    (1967)), 
rate     competition     between    railroads     and 
coastwise   water  carriers   (ICC  v.  New  York, 
SH    A  H.R.  Co..  372  U.S.  744  (1963)  );•  har- 
monization of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  with  procedural  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act   (Pan-Atlantic  Corp.  v. 
Atlantic    Coast    Line    R     Co..    363    VS.    436 
(1957)):      exclusive-dealing     discounts     In 
ocean  freight  rates  (FMB  v.  Isbrandtsen  Co. 
356   U.S.    481    (1968));    applicability   of   the 
APA  prohibition  against  ex  parte  contracts 
m    certain    FCC    rule    making    proceedings 
{Sangamon  Valley  Television  Corp.  v.  United 
States.  269  F,  2d  221   (D.O.  Clr.  1969)):  and 
seKregatlon  In  railroad  dining  cars  {Hender- 
son V.   United  States.  339  U.S.  816   (I960)). 
In  virtually  each  instance*  the  agency  has 
been  represented  by  lU  General  Counsel  or 
a  member  of  his  staff,  and  the  court  has  re- 
solved   the    Intra-Oovernmental   dispute   as 
readUy  as  one  between  private  parties. 

The  concept  of  Utlgatlon  between  agen- 
cies which  nominally  are  oodefendants  has 
met  with  no  disfavor  In  the  courts.  To  the 
contrary  one  court  has  expressly  stated 
(Consolidated  Truck  Service.  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  144  F  Supp.  814,  820  (D.N.J.  1966) ) 
that: 

"We  can  perceive  no  reason  why  a  Depart- 
ment or  a  Cabinet  Officer,  charged  with 
duties  of  decision  by  Congress  may  not  ex- 
press views  m  accordance  with  Judgment  and 
conscience.  The  writ  of  Mark.  Ill,  26  does  not 
run  In  this  case."  '• 
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Before  Congress,  the  Justice  Department 
has  steadily  urged  the  preeervation  of  Its 
right  to  litigate  against  other  agencies  In 
Judicial  review  proceedings,  despite*  agency 
allegations  that  the  procedure  U  "embar- 
rassing" or  otherwise  unseemly.  As  recenUy 
as  1970.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Kleln- 
delnst  wrote  (Hearings  on  Judicial  Review  of 
Decisions  of  the  ICC  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  91st 
Cong..  2d  Sees.  8-9)  : 

"Still  applicable  U  the  following  objec- 
tion to  legislation  to  remove  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Attorney  General  from  suits 
to  set  aside  Commission  orders  expressed 
by  the  then  Deputy  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  In  an  AprU  11,  1955  letter  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
..■..•  The  overall  legislative  plan  now  Is 
and  should  be  to  create  a  check  and  balance 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Attorney 
General  In  such  fashion  as  to  give  double 
protection  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  " 

The  JuaUce  Department's  testimony  In  the  , 
cited  hearings  explicitly  recognized  the  par- 
ticularly Important  role  of  "double  protec- 
tion" when  the  representation  of  consumer 
Interests  Is  involved  (id.  at  12)  : 

"Mr.  COMXCTS  (Deputy  Ass't  Atfy  Gen.. 
Antitrust  Division)  •  •  •  Transportation  af- 
fects the  economy.  It  also  affects  the  con- 
sumer. There  Is  no  independent  consumer 
counsel  within  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Therefore,  It  Is  Important  that 
the  United  States  bring  an  Independent  view 
to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  this  Utlgatlon  at 
all  levels." 

3.  Even  In  the  absence  of  explicit  statu- 
tory authorization,  numerous  federal  agen- 
cies (sometimes  represented  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  sometimes  not)  have  sought 
Judicial  review  of  other  agencies'  decisions. 
Their  right  to  do  so  has  regularly  been  as- 
serted by  the  Justice  Department,  and  been 
confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  seminal  case  Is  United  States  v.  ICC. 
337  U.S.  426   (1949).  The  Department  of  the 
Army    (represented   by   the   Justice   Depart- 
ment)   had  sought  reparations  from  certain 
railroads,    alleging    discrimination    vls-a-vls 
other  shippers.  The   district  co\irt  had  dis- 
missed the  Army  Department's  appeal  from 
an  adverse  ICC  decision,  on  the  ground  that 
the  United  States  (in  whose  name  the  pro- 
ceeding was  being  conducted)    was  sUtuto- 
rlly  required  to  be  named  as  defendant  in  the 
review  action  and  that  a  suit  by  the  United 
States  against  Itself  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  Supreme   Court   reversed,   holding   that 
•coixrts  m\ast  look  behind  names  that  sym- 
bolize the  parties  to  determine  whether  a 
Justiciable  case  or  controversy  Is  presented" 
(337  US.  at  430). 

The  Inherent  right  of  Government  agen- 
cies to  protect   the  proprietary   Interests  of 
the  United  States  bv  seeking  Judicial  review 
of  other  agencies'  declsJons  had  previously 
been  recognized   In  United  States  v    Public 
UtUities  Commission.  151  P.  2d  609  (DC.  Clr 
1945).   where   the   Justice   Department  filed 
suit  m  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
view an  electric  power  rate  order  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  PUC.  Subsequent  Instances 
include    United   States  V    ICC,  352  U.S.   158 
(1956)      (controversv     similar     to     that     In 
United  States  v.  ICC.  387  U.S.  426.  supra): 
Western  Air  Lines.  Inc.  v.  CAB.  347  U.S.  67 
(1964)    and  Delta  i4ir  Line*. /nc.  v.  Summer- 
fUld    347  UJS.  74    (1954)    (Postmaster  Gen- 
eral,' represented  by  Justice  Department,  pe- 
titioned   for    review   of    CAB    orders    setting 
maU  pay  rates).    Secretary  of  the  Army  v. 
jfpc.  F.  2d  496   (DC.  Clr    1969)    (Secretary, 
represented  by  Justice  Department,  petition- 
ed for  review  of  FPC  order  disclaiming  regu- 
latory Jurisdiction  over  natural  gas  sales  to 
military  pf«t):   American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions   Inc   V    FCC   377  F  2d  (DC.  Clr.  1966). 
cert,  denied.  388  U.S.  »43   (1967)    (Adminis- 


trator of  General  Services,  acting  In  name  of 
United  States  but  represented  by  08A  law- 
yera,  petitioned  to  review  FCC  order  approv- 
ing  radio  common  carrier  rataa.^ 

4  In  Far  East  Conference  v.  United  Statu, 
342    US.    670    (1962).    the    Supreme    Court 
ruled  that  a  Justice  Department  petition  to 
review  a  Federal  Maritime  Board  order  on 
antitrust  grounds  would  be  Juatifled  by  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  shipper  ot 
ocean   freight.   Even   where    no   proprietary 
interests    are    Involved,   however,    but   only 
differences  in  poUcy,  the  Justice  Department 
has   relied    upon    the   proprietary    cases   as 
establlahlnga  right  to  seek  Judicial  rovlsw. 
Thus   when  the  Justice  Department  filed 
suit  in"  the  name  of  the  United  States  to 
review  on  antitrust  grounds  the  ICC  order 
approving     the     Great     Northern/Northern 
Pacific  railroad  merger.  It  asserted  that  "the 
government's  right  to  maintain  this  action, 
even    though   It    Is   In   form   of   a   suit  by 
the  United  SUtes  against  the  United  States, 
is   clearly   established   by    United    States  v. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  337  UA 
426    430-32"   (Brief  for  the  United  States,  p. 
86  '  united   States   v.   Vnited   States.  296  F. 
Siipp.  863    (DXl.C.  1968),  o^d.  396  VS.  491 
(1970)).  Similarly,  the  Justice  Depmrtment 
has  cited  United  States  v.  ICC  as  weU  as  con- 
fesslon-of -error  cases  as  showing  that  Intra- 
Oovemmental  Utlgatlon   on  policy  matters 
"in  fact,  of  course  •  •  •  Is  far  from  unique* 
(Reply  Brief  for  Appellant  United  States  of 
America,  p.  6,  Pacific  Far  East  Line,  Inc.  v. 
FMB.  275  F.2d  184   (DC.  Clr),  cert,  denied, 
363  U.S.  827  (1960)    (Justice  Department.  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  Intervened  as 
plaintiff    In    suit    to    review   FMB    order   on 
antitrust  gro\uids ) . 

The   principal   rationale   invoked   by   the 
Justice  Department  to  Justtfy  challenges  In 
court   by   one    agency   to   the   decisions  of 
another  has  been,  however,  that  •government 
agencies   have   standing   to  protect   the  In- 
terests committed  to  their  Jurisdiction  by 
participating  in  administrative  proceedings 
or    challenging    administrative    action    even 
without  express  statutory  authority  for  those 
specific  acts"  (Mem.  In  Support  of  Motion  for 
Stay,  p.  31.  United  States  v.  FCC.  No.  21147, 
DC.  Clr.,  dismissed  as  moot,  Jan.  23,  1968) 
(Justice  Department  took  appeal  In  name  of 
United    States    from    FCC    order    approving 
traELSfer  of  ABC's  broadcast  stations  to  ITT 
as  part  of  ITT/ ABC  merger) .  In  that  case,  as 
to  its  suit  to  review  the  ICC  order,  approving 
the  Great  Northern/Northern  Pacific  rallro«l 
merger,  the  Justice  Department  relied  upon 
"the  authority  of  the  Attorney   General  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  public  In  com- 
petition  •   •   •  as  an  todependent  basis  for 
suit"   (ibid.;  Brief  for  the  United  States,  p. 
85    United  States  v.    United   States,  296  F. 
Supp.  883    (DX).C.  1968),  affd.  396  VS.  491 
(1970)).'*  Substantially  ttoe  same  argument 
had  been  advanced  twenty-five  years  earUer, 
specifically  as  to  a  Consumers'  Counsel,  in 
Associated  Industries  of  N.Y.  State,  Inc.  v. 
Ickes,  134  F.  2d  694    (2d  Clr.).  vacated  at 
moot,  320  UJ3.  707  (1943) . 

In  Associated  Industries,  the  Government 
urged  that  Individual  consumers  of  coal  had 
no  standing  to  seek  review  of  an  order  of 
the  Interior  Department's  Bltumtaous  Coal 
Division    (successor    to    the    National    Bltu- 
mlnotis  Coal  Commission,  see  note  1  »«pr«) 
setting  minimum  prices  for  coal.  The  argu- 
ment was   (a)   that  U  the  Coal  Consumers 
Counsel    had    standtog   to    assert    consult^ 
Interests  on  review,   his  standing  must  » 
exclusive  so  as  to  protect  his  authority  to 
forego  Judicial  review  on  behalf  of  consum- 
ers   and    (b)    that  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
did  have  standtog,  even  though  the  statute 
nowhere  so  provided,  becatiae  "betog  desig- 
nated by  5  2(b)    (of  the  Coal  Act)  to  repre- 
sent the  Consumers'   taterest   In  'any  pro- 
ceed tog  before  the   I  Coal]   Commission.   » 
is  necessarUy,  by  clear  implication,  • 


•nMon  aggrieved',  for  puxpoM*  of  court  n- 
^L  vitnin  the  meaning  of  [tb»  Act"»  gao- 
IS^ Judicial  rwriew  proTtalonal"  (184  F.  ad  at 

mm)  (Frank.  J-)" 

^«  sw»nd  Circuit  rej«5t«l  the  Qanm- 
BHifs  claHn  of  eaclualTlty,  on  tha  groond 
tnat  "anyone  poMeaalng  or  lepie— nttng  a 
a-iKunar's  toterert,  to  •  'panoa.  aggrtaved, 
ST acoordlngly.  If  h*  Ja  a  party  to  the  Com- 
-liiian  proceedlnga.  anttUed  to  aaak  court 

nrtow"  (<*•  »*  ""*)  •  Tlw^  **■  *"*  *^*^*  *''  ^^•" 
a0eem«nt  with  the  Ooywmnent's  reliance 
Ml  the  same  theory  to  show  that,  deaplta  the 
]aA  of  explicit  aUtutory  authorlaatlon  for 
the  Consumers'  Counael  to  pursue  the  inter- 
mits of  consumers  beyond  the  admlnletratlTe 
level,  he  was  nevertheless  empowered  to  aeek 
tudlelal  review. 

The    Associated    Industries    opinion    wee 
iuhsequently  cited  by  tU  author  In  /slifBiidt- 
KH  Co.  V.   United  States.  9«  F.  Supp.  88S 
(SJaJT.T.  1961)   (3-Judge  court),  affd  lyjf  mn 
emally  divided  court,  342  UJ3.  980  (1962) ,  as 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
intervene  as  platotUT  In  a  suit  to  review  a 
IMeral     Maritime     Board     decision     even 
though  no  statute  e^llcltly  so  provided.  In 
conjunction  the  court  cited  Section  aoe(J) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1»4« 
(60  Stat.   1087.  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.   i  1622 
(J)),  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  "as- 
glft  In  •  •  *  obtatolng  eqviltable  and  reason- 
able transportation  rates  and  services  and 
adequate  transportation  facUltlee  for  agri- 
cultural products  and  farm  supplies  by  mak- 
ing complatot  or  petition  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlsalon,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautcs  Board,  or  other 
Federal    or    Sate    tranq>ortaton    regulatory 
body  •  •  •".  Unlike  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  however,  the  1946  statute 
makes  no  provision  for  Judicial  review  at  the 
Instance  of  the  Secretary. 

It  Is  therefore  clear,  we  think,  that  the 
mherent-power  rationale  fca-  allowing  one 
igency  to  seek  Judicial  review  of  another's 
declskms  was  accepted  by  the  court  In 
Islxrandtsen.  And  Judge  Frank's  reference  to 
his  prtor  Associated  Industries  opinion  Is 
further  evidence  that  the  Second  Circuit  to 
the  latter  case  has  entertatoed  a  almllar 
view. 

In  Vnited  States  ex.  rel.  Chapman  v.  FPC, 
345  VS.  153  (1953).  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pllclUy  upheld  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  petition  for  review  of  an  FPC 
order  granting  a  hydroelectric  plant  oon- 
itructlon  license  even  though  no  statute  so 
provided.  While  declining  to  state  Its  reaacms, 
the  Court  todlcated  no  disagreement  with 
the  Inherent-power  test  which  had  been  ap- 
plied by  the  court  below,  i.e.,  whether  the 
"hallftTig^^g  agency  Is  "able  to  potot  to  some 
special  toterest  for  which  he  Is  charged  with 
reqwoslbUlty  that  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  decision  attacked"  (191  F.  ad  796.  800 
(4th  Clr.  1961))." 

In  numerous  Otihn  Instances,  both  before 
and  after  that  decision,  the  Supreoie  Court 
has  similarly  entertained  challenges  to 
agency  orders  Initiated  to  the  lower  ooorte 
by  other  agencies  deeplt^  the  lack  ot  an  ex- 
press enabltog  statute.  Examples  Ineltide 
Finaon  v.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  321  UJS. 
489  (1944)  (OPA  filed  suit  to  rerlew  D.C. 
Public  UtUltlea  Commission  rate  order) ;  IOC 
».  City  of  Jersey  City.  332  VS.  608  (IMA) 
(OPA  totervened  as  pUUntlfl  In  suit  to  review 
IOC  raU  pesaenger  fare  order) ;  North  Can>- 
Una  T.  United  States,  835  U.8.  607  (194B) 
(same) ;  FMB  v.  IsbrandUen  Co.,  366  VS.  481 
(1968)  (Secretary  of  Agriculture  totervened 
aa  petltU»er  In  proceeding  for  rerlev  of  mB 
order);  UdaU  v.  FPC,  887  VS.  498  (1987) 
(Secretary  of  Interior  petttkMied  to  review 
fK  order  granting  hydroelectric  plaat  o«i- 
ttructlon  license). 

6.  A  rematolng  issue,  and  one  poasllAly 
troubltog  the  Solicitor  General,  may  be  the 
extent  to  which   the  Consumer  Protection 


Afwey  abouM  be  tree  to  Utlgate  outside  the 
Justice  Depertment'B  cootroL  The  Issue  has 
occaslflnany  arisen  aa  to  proposed  legislation 
affsctUig   other   agendas,   wttb   the  Justice 
Department  ustuUly  tnslettng  that  tts  role  as 
lawyer  for  tlae  Oofermnent  should  t»  exclu- 
sive. But  Congrses  hM  frsquently  declared 
aUaarwlss.    m    ttie    foregotng    text    demon- 
•tratse.B  Even  where  no  stetnte  explicitly  so 
authorlaaa,  moreoTer,  a  number  at  agendee 
{e.ff..  the  FCC,  the  FTC.  the  SEC)  conduct 
their  own  court  of  appsftto  Ittigstlfm  tbnm^ 
their  own  lawyers  despite  the  general  pro- 
vlsloos  of  SB  VS.C.  II 818  and  518  reserving 
ttie  oondTiet  and  suparrtolon  of  litigation  to 
the  Justice  Department.  Bee  FTC  ▼.  Deen 
Food*   Co.,  884  UJB.  687    (1988),  where  the 
Supreme   Court   endorsed   this   practice    as 
proper.  And  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  Solic- 
itor General  has  frequently  authorized  agen- 
cles  to  litigate  through  their  own  lawyers 
when  he  determines  not  to  support  them.  For 
examplaa,  to  addition  to  many  of  the  caass 
dted  hereto,  see  Furolotor  Prods.,   Inc.  v. 
FTC.  388  VS.  1048  (1888) ;  Stmrntard  OH  Co.  ▼. 
FTC,  S40  UJ3.  381    (1861). 


coKCLtraioif 
Against  this  history  of  totw-agency  Judi- 
cial review  Utlgatlon.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  argue  that  fundamental  prtoclples  are 
tolrlnged  by  the  proposal  explicitly  to  au- 
thorlss  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
aeek  jtidlclal  rerlew  of  other  agencies'  deci- 
sions. TO  the  contrary,  it  Is  probable  that  the 
courts  would  recognize  the  standing  of  the 
Agency  to  seek  review  even  to  the  absence  of 
statutory  prorislon  therefor. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  proposal 
Is  to  substance  Identical,  moreover,  to  the 
existing  provision  for  review  of  ICC  orders 
at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ctilture.  That  procedure  has  appturently 
worked  well  to  protect  the  totereats  of  farm- 
ers for  almost  36  years.  We  perceive  no  reascm 
why  the  use  of  a  similar  procedure  to  pro- 
tect the  taterests  of  consumera  would  not 
be  eqtially  workable. 

Nor  would  any  problem  to  fact  arise  to 
determining  the  proper  role  of  the  Justice 
Department  In  such  Interagency  review  lltl- 
gaUon.  As  to  the  cases  cited  hereto,  an 
agency  which  the  Justice  Departmuit  U  un- 
wllltog  to  support  can  readily  be  authorlaed 
to  litigate  throiogh  Its  own  lawyers.  This  pro- 
cedure has  worked  weU  to  the  past,  and 
there  t;s  no  reason  to  suppoee  It  would  not 
work  here. 

The    desirabUlty   of    this    practice    where 
sgendes  are  in  dispute  was  apeUed  out  by 
a  former  Acting  Solicitor  General  to  Stem. 
"Ineontlttency'   in   Government   Litigation, 
64  Hart).  L.  Rev.  769.  768-69   (1961).  It  was 
noted  that   "evwi  where   the   ultimate   au- 
thority   over   litigation    poUcy   rests    to   the 
Attorney  General  and  Solldtcw  Genwal,  the 
most   orderly  course   may   not  be  the  best 
course.  M«"y  of  the  administrative  agencies 
sre  important  poUcy-maklxtg  bodies.  Not  even 
the  President  has  authority  to  tell  them  how 
to  dedde  jiartlcular  eases.  They  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  supervisory  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  "In  such  cases,  deter- 
mlnatloii  by  the  JtuUdary  Is  often  more  satia- 
factory  than  an  effort  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  force  Its  own  views  on  the  dis- 
agreeing agency,  by  rrfuslng  to  preaent  the 
agency^    position    to    the   co\ui».    The   At- 
torney Q^eral  has  no  aath<^ty  to  give  bind- 
ing l^Bl  sdvlce  to  the  todependent  agencies. 
Only  the  Judiciary  baa  authority  to  give  the 
conclusive  answer  to  the  qtieetion  to  dispute." 
We  b^eve  this  view  is  sound.  We  believe 
It  appllea  to  the  prc^xjeed  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  wen  as  to  the  agencies  be- 
fore whldi  the  new  Agency  would  appear,  Jtist 
as  It  was  in  fact  aiq>Ued  to  oflloers  such  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
at  the  Intwlor,  or  the  Director  of  Economic 
StabilleatioB  to  the  cases  cited  herein.  As 
a  recent  study  concluded  (Note,  Oocemment 
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ot  the  Solicitor  Oeneral,  78  Tal4  L.  J.  14«a. 

1486(1969)):  ^ 

"n>e  fact  th*t  •  •  •  poUey  dlaagreemesrte 
tovolve  totia-govemment  eonfll^  should  not 
alter  the  ^proprlat  snsss  at  the  court's  as- 
suming the  responsihdllty  foriesoiutloix.  •  *  * 

"Where  an  Issue  has  reached  the  oourt.  ttta 
presentation  of  the  conflict  within  tbe  Ex- 
ecutive, and  certainly  between  the  Executive 
^.^Ki  the  regulatory  commissions,  may  en- 
oouzage  more  informed  derlslonmaklng  by 

the  court." 

foonfOTXS 

I  In  1041  the  Bituminous  Coal  Coosumsrs' 
Counsel  was  estabUahed  aa  an  independent 
agency  in  the  Executive  Branch  to  cecry  on 
the  work  at  the  f<»mer  cOoe  of  consumers' 
counsel  tn  the  Coal  Commission  (65  BtaA. 
134) ,  which  was  then  being  performed  by  a 
Dtvlsloa  in  the  CMBce  of  tbe  Solicitor  o<  t^ 
Interior  Department  pursuant  to  Baeeuttve 
BMrgaaleatlon  Plan  Ma  n  of  1988  (88  Stat. 
1481).  Participation  to  ICC  proreert trigs  was 
thus  among  the  functions  of  the  Coal  Oon- 
sumers'  Counsel  and  hto  piiidesssscrs  frcaat 
1886  until  the  expiration  of  tbe  Bttumtnoos 
Goal  Aot  in  1948  (67  B«at.  84) . 

» The  statute  speaks  at  the  Attorney  Osn- 
eraL  In  the  Supreme  Court,  however,  tbe 
United  States  Is  lepresentert  by  tbe  SoUdtor 
General  (28  C.F.R.  |0.a0(a)).  Beferenoee 
hereefter  to  the  Justice  Department  should 
tbeiefore  be  read  to  tocitide  not  merely  the 
Attorney  General  and  hla  subordlnatee  but 
also  the  Bolidtor  General  Insofar  as  Supreme 
Court  proceedings  are  lnv<dved. 

•  In  McLean  TntcJWng,  mpra,  the  Attorney 
General  sided  with  the  Secretary  to  the  dle- 
trlct  court  and  formally  took  no  poettlon  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Lawyers  supplied  by  tbe 
Antitrust  Division  were  among  thoee  rep- 
resenting the  Secretary  on  appeal,  although 
the  compUtot  filed  by  the  Secretary  as  plain- 
tiff to  the  district  court  had  been  signed  only 
by  the  Acting  SoUcltor  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

•  The  reference  to  actions  "by"  the  United 
States  may  have  been  totended  to  cover  ac- 
tions to  enforce  ICC  orders,  which  are  pro- 
vided for  to  the  same  section  as  review  ac- 
tions (38  VS.C.  i  2331 ) 

•  See  note  3  supra. 
•The  praced\ire  hss  alao  been  made  ap- 

pUoable  to  Judldal  review  ot  cartato  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior    (60  U.S.C. 

I  ie7h(b)). 

'  M.g.,  Reply  Brief  for  the  United  States,  p. 
1,  Jf««lnten*nee  of  Waiy  gmployeea  v.  United 
States.  331  F.  Supp.  19  (EX>.  MUdi.)  afd-  876 
UJB.  318  (1988). 

•  In  this  eaee  the  Attorney  General  toot  an 
appeal  from  a  district  oourt  declaian  over- 
turning an  ICC  order  but  reeerved  the  right 
to  pert  company  with  the  Commlesion,  and 
ultimately  argued  that  the  ICC  order  was 
erroneous.  ^  .  ^^_ 

•  See  note  8  jitpro  as  to  the  unusual  sttna- 
tlon  to  McLean  TrueMng  Co.  ^  United  Statet, 
831  US.  67  (1844).  ^      ^  ^ 

"  The  cited  verse  reads,  "And  If  a  house  he 
divided  against  itself,  that  bouse  cannot 
stand"  (King  JanMs). 

"  The  United  States  was  alao  named  a  re- 
spondent to  the  review  petlticm.  as  required 
byst»tute(seep.8»iiprs).  .*_^  _-.t^ 

n  See  ^'■"  Brief  for  Appellant  United  States 
of  AHMrtca,  pp.  13-13.  PaeifU  Far  Matt,  ine.  v. 
FJfB,  »«pro  ("•  •  •  totervention  [by  tbe 
United  States  as  a  platotlff  to  suit  to  review 
FMB  order)  was  deemed  necessary  to  ordsr 
to  permit  the  United  States  to  laotect  its 
intenit'  to  ■miiHiik  that  fuUeit  o<iiiei»lw><' 
tion  l»e  given  to  theee  basic  competitive  fae- 


-•)• 

Kibe  Attamey  OenenJ  had  pcwlouBly 
given  a  form^  opinkm  to  the  SeonAazy  fl< 
tbe  Urterlor  ttmt  tbe  cpiestlan  wbetbar  tte 
Oonsiimers'  Council  bad  stanrttng  te  nA  re- 
view "can  be  flneUy  asterained  only  by  tbe 
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court*"  Mul  tli«t.  If  c»Ued  upon  to  &PJ»" 
in  a  review  proc«Kllng  Inlttated  by  tiie  O^ 
gumere-  OouncU,  "It  would  be  my  purpose 
not  to  oppoee  the  poeltlon  of  the  Oon«umm 
Oounael  but  only  to  coU»bor»te  In  the  fuU 
and  free  preeentaUon  of  the  laeuee  to  the 
court  for  lt«  assistance  In  resolving  any 
doubt*  that  might  be  suggested  concemmg 
the  right  of  the  Consumers'  Couneel  to  the 
reUef  •ought"  (Letter  dated  Feb.  3. 1938.  from 
Atfy  Oen.  Ciimmlnga  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  In  Heartnga  on.  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  Bill  for  1939  Before  the  Svb- 
oommlttee  of  the  House  Appropri^ions  Com- 
mittee.  76th   Cong..  8d   Sees..  Pt.   I.   •*  78 

(1936) ) 

"The  same  test  wae  applied  by  the  D.C. 
Circuit  in  holding  that  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tic* AdnUnlstratlon,  the  proeecutor  in  pUot 
Ucense  revocation  proceedings  before  the 
OlvU  Aeronautics  Boexd,  could  not  seek  Ju- 
dicial review  of  Board  decisions  lavorable  to 
the  pUote  (Lee  v.  CAB.  206  FAl  960  (D.C. 
Clr  1966)  ("When  one  government  agency 
has  been  found  to  have  standing  to  seek  re- 
view of  another  government  agency's  action, 
the  two  agencies  have  had  different  Inter- 
^g^  •  •  *.  We  have  found  no  case  In  which 
agency  action  has  been  reviewed  on  the  ap- 
plication of  an  ofBcUl  whose  function  la  to 
proaecute    claims    In    and    for    the    same 

agency.") 

u  See  also  I  4(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  48  Stat.  461.  as  amended.  29 
trsc.  I  154(a)  ("AttwTieys  appointed  under 
this  section  may.  at  the  direction  oi  the 
[NaUonal  Labor  Relations)  Board.  i«>pear  for 
and  repreeent  the  Board  in  any  case  In 
court");  I  aO(c)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act.  62 
Stat.  832.  16  V3.C.  1 717s  ("The  [Federal 
Power]  OommlsBlon  may  employ  such  attor- 
neys as  It  finds  neoeaaary  •  •  •  to  appear  for 
or  repreeent  the  Commission  In  any  case  in 
court);  iai3(c)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
49  Stat.  861.  16  U.S.C.  I  825m(c)  (same) . 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that : 

No  new  problems  either  doctrinal  or  prac- 
tical, are  presented  by  the  proposal  to  give 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  the  right 
to  InltUte  or  intervene  in  proceedings  for 
Judicial  review  of  other  agencies'  actions. 
and  (b)  that  the  feaslbUlty  and  deslrabUlty 
of  Inter-agency  litigation  should  accordingly 
be  recognized  In  this  context  as  readUy  as 
elsewhere. 
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So,  while  I  recognize  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  philosophy  and  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  should  or  should  not  be 
done,  we  do  have  precedents  for  it.  and 
we  do  have  two  groups  which  have  given 
this  matter  much  more  exhaustive  study 
than  any  of  us.  who  have  indicated  that 
the  proposal  is  proper  and  should  be 
recommended. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
jrleld  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  staff  mem- 
bers. Peter  Chambless  and  George  Beal, 
be  permitted  to  be  on  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  the  consumer  protection 

bin. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mi.  Gxnui»Y)  for  his  comments 
apri  colloquy  and  the  contributions  he 
has  made  In  pointing  out  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
commend  him  also  on  the  hard  work 
thfrt.  he  did  in  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations   over   a   period   of 


months,  in  seeking  to  make  this  bill  Iws 
objectionable,  and  remove  some  of  the 
bugs  from  the  legislation,  In  order  that 
the  committee  might  send  to  the  floor  a 
bill  that  he  could  support  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  could  support  in 
this  area.  Certainly  I  want  to  commend 
highly  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  i  Mr.  RiBicorr)  for  his 
dedication  to  this  concwt  of  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  and  the  many 
hours,  weeks,  and  months  that  he  has 
put  in  working  toward  getting  legisla- 
tion passed  that  would  set  up  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency 

Simply  because  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  does 
not  lessen  my  admiration  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Cormecticut 
(Mr.  RiBiccrr)  who  is  so  effective  in  this 
field  and  in  so  many  other  fields  of  leg- 
islation. The  Senator  from  Alabama 
greatly  admires  and  respects  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  continue  with  my  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  amicus  amend- 
naent.  ^^    ^  ^ 

Such  an  approach — that  Is,  the  giving 
of  the  CPA  the  right  to  file  written  com- 
ments with  respect  to  all  data,  views, 
and  arguments  presented  before  the 
agency — Is  consistent  with  treating  CPA 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  (3k)vemment 
rather  than  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frcan  Florida  pointed  out  is  em- 
braced In  the  concept  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  But  it  is  also  consistent  with 
the  goal  of  giving  the  CPA  the  most  pow- 
erful and  effective  advocacy  that  would 
be  appropriate. 

AVOmlNO  PaOBLXMS  IN  ADJin)ICATION8 

The  remaining  area  of  Federsd  agency 
process  covered  by  the  bill,  adjudica- 
tion— which  includes  licensing — accounts 
for  far  fewer  proceedings  than  does  rule- 
making. 

The  point  Is  that,  actually,  there 
would  be  a  greater  field  of  operation  for 
the  CPA  under  the  amicus  concept  than 
under  the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate. 
The  remaining  area  of  Federal  agency 
process  covered  by  the  bill,  adjudica- 
tion—which  includes  Uoensing— accounts 
for  far  fewer  proceedings  than  does  rule- 
making. 

This  Is  because  rulemaking  is  essen- 
tisdly  quasilegislative  and  of  general  ap- 
plicability. Adjudication  is  essentially 
quasijudicial  and  of  specific  applicabil- 
ity— often  applicable  oaHy  to  one  person 
or  company. 

It  is  in  formal  adjudications  on  the 
record,  a  very  limited  area  considering 
the  scope  of  Federal  agency  process,  that 
the  term  "intervene  as  a  party"  Is  ap- 
propriate for  adversary  advocates;   in 
rulemaking,  the  term  "participate"  is 
used  more  often,  and  you  will  note  that 
the  present  bill  so  segregates  these  terms. 
Under  the  present  section  203  of  the 
bill,  the  CPA  would  be  given  the  right  to 
assign  Itself  whichever  advocacy  status 
it  felt  appropriate,  from  full  party  op- 
ponent down  to  filing  a  written  comment, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  fonun  agency's 
discovery    process — subpoenas,    and    so 
forth — ^no  matter  what  status  the  CPA 
chose  for  itself. 
This  would  vary  considerably  existing 


I 
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law  under  which  the  forum  agency  hu 
discretion  to  exclude  entrants  as  well  as 
to  assign  them  whatever  status  de«ned 
appropriate  under  the  relevant  law. 

As  Senator  Ekvih  stated  so  well  in  the 
committee  report: 

This  represents  a  vast  amount  of  imprece- 
dented  discretion,  similar  to  a  football  fan 
having  the  discretionary  right  to  come  off 
the  sidelines,  whenever  he  sees  the  need,  and 
order  the  quarterback  to  allow  him  to  play 
at  any  of  the  postttons  the  Interloper  sees 
fit  to  play.  AU  this,  of  course.  In  the  praise- 
worthy Interest  of  winning  the  game.  Cer- 
tainly, that  Is  a  most  appropriate  analogy. 
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It  is  in  relation  to  adjudications  that 
most  Federal  agencies  objected  or  ex- 
pressed reservations  to  the  bill's  ad- 
vocacy powers.  See,  for  example,  the  let- 
ters from  the  Federsd  Trade  Commission. 
Justice  Department,  Food,  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  Pay  Board  which  I  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  ctaiserre 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  minority  views  with  respect 
to  the  bill,  as  contained  in  committee 
report  92-1100.  starting  <m  page  99  and 
continuing  through  to  page  116. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

The  Amictts  Aioskdmints 
An  amendment  was  offered  In  Committee 
that  was  not  only  consistent  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic plank,  but.  In  my  opinion,  would 
have  resolved  the  major  problems  contained 
In  the  bill.  The  amendment  was  defeated 
m  Committee,  but  It  should  be  given  seri- 
ous attention  on  the  floor. 

It  was  caUed  the  "Amlc\is"  amendment 
by  some,  because  It  would  have  attempted 
to  grant  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
a  type  of  advocacy  based  on  the  positive 
powers  enjoyed  by  an  amicus  curiae  ("friend 
of  the  court")  when  he  appears  before  s 
court. 

A  less  i>owerful  version  ot  this  amendment 
was  offered  during  the  debate  on  the  House- 
passed  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill, 
H.R.  10835.  At  that  time.  Congressman  Ben- 
jamin Roeenthal  of  New  Tork,  a  supporter 
of  a  House  amendment  which  would  have 
made  their  bUl  more  like  the  one  reported 
here,  stated  that  the  weaker  House  version 
of  an  Amicus  Amendment  was  more  desir- 
able tor  consumers  than  the  bill  that  passed 
that  chamber.' 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  of  course,  preferred  his 
amendment  which  was  actively  supported 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  but  ranked  the  Amicus 
Amendment  as  second  beet.  Both  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal's and  the  Amicus  Amendment  failed 
in  the  House.  But  It  would  appear  that  Bir. 
Roeenthal,  an  acknowledged  advocate  for 
consumer  causes,  considered  even  the  weaker 
House  version  of  an  Amicus  Amendment 
as  on  a  middle  ground  between  the  House- 
passed  bin  and  the  bUl  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate   Oovemment    Operations    Committee. 

The  Senate  Amicus  Amendment  would 
allow  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
participate  In  any  of  the  deliberations  sub- 
ject to  advocacy  under  the  repwi«d  bill, 
those  of  administrative  agencies  and  courts 
at  Federal.  State  and  local  levels. 

In  th'we  deliberations,  however,  the  amend- 
ment   provides    the    Consumer    Protection 


•See  CoKoaBBsioNAL  Rkx3»b,  vol.  117.  pt- 
138.  pp.  86197-aei98. 


Agency  with  a  status  consistent  with  that  of 
a  federal  agency,  not  that  of  a  party  ofipo- 

nent. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  under 
the  Amicus  Amendment,  would  act  as  a 
Congressional  delegate  to  forcofuUy  aaelst— 
not  oppose— current  agencies  In  giving  the 
interests  of  consumers  appropriate  consld- 
eraUon,  and  to  identify  areas  in  need  of  re- 
structuring or  additional  consumer  advocacy 

The  Amicus  Amendment  provides  that  the 
•  Consumer  Protection  Agency  would,  first  be 
allowed  to  comment  In  writing  or  orally  In 
any  Federal  proceeding  or  activity  of  Its 
choice.  It  would  do  this,  however.  In  much 
the  same  manner  as  an  amicus  ciirlae.  m- 
structing  the  agency  or  court  on  the  appro- 
priate law  and  advocating  a  position  favor- 
able to  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

Secondly,  administrative  forums,  prior  to 
taking  action  resulting  from  a  deliberation 
In  which  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
appeared,  must  give  the  constuner  agents  an 
opportimlty  to  review  and  comment  upon  all 
submitted  data,  views  and  arguments  upon 
which  the  forum  agency  will  make  a  deci- 
sion. 

Thirdly,  If  the  forum  agency  still  proposed 
to  take  final  action  that  In  the  opinion  of  the 
consumer  agents  was  inconsistent  with  the 
Interests  of  consumers,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  have  an  unchallenge- 
able right  to  Invoke  that  forum's  provisions 
providing  for  an  administrative  rehearing  or 
reconsideration. 

Thus,  the  Amicus  Amendment  attempts  to 
perfect  the  administrative  process,  rather 
than  subvert  It  In  the  Judicial  Branch,  forc- 
ing Federal  Judges  to  make  public  policy. 

We  envision  that  the  Consiomer  Protection 
Agency  wUl  return  to  Congress  shortly  with 
recommendations  for  Increasing  Its  powers  In 
areas  needing  stronger  advocacy.  It  Is  at  that 
point  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
what  specific  agencies.  If  any.  should  be  sub- 
jected to  different  forms  of  advocacy. 

S'CKVIT    or    AJTEC'ieU    AGENCIES 

In  the  months  that  the  Subcommittee  and 
Committee  have  been  considering  the  tech- 
nicalities of  this  bill.  I  have  asked  selected 
major  Federal  agencies  to  list  for  me  those 
of  their  proceedings  or  activities  that  would 
be  subject  to  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
intrusion  under  this  bill. 

The  response  was  shocking.  I  have  intro- 
duced Into  the  Congressional  Record  copies 
of  some  of  these  answers,  many  of  which  go 
beyond  my  request  for  a  list  of  proceedings 
and  point  out  the  severe  dangers  of  this  bill. 

To  Illustrate  with  just  a  few  examples,  a 
legal  opinion  from  the  Justice  Department 
stated  that  the  powers  "pose  a  threat  that 
the  orderly  and  effective  dispatch  of  the  pub- 
lic business  In  the  public  Interest  might  be 
significantly  disrupted." 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  expressed  the  fear  that  federaUy  ad- 
ministered collective  bargaining  could  be 
severely  hampered. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  expressed 
serious  concern  over  the  fact  that  consumer 
protection  agents  would  have  access  to  sensi- 
tive data  developed  In  bank  examinations. 
The  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  advised  that 
Intervention  In  its  Board's  activities  would 
be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest;  and.  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  thought  that  the 
proposed  intervention  In  its  adjudications 
would  be  Inappropriate. 

The  list  could  go  on.  In  the  reeponsee  re- 
ceived frmn  36  Federal  agencies  that  were 
reprinted  In  the  Congreeelotial  Recwd,  there 
are  described  In  detail  1.308  proceedings  and 
activities  subject  to  Intrusion  under  the  bill, 
and  thousands  more  described  generally  by 
such  comments  as  "everything  we  do."  Over 
the  recent  recess  I  have  received  more  re- 
sponses describing  hundreds  of  additional 
Federal  actions  that  wUl  be  affected  by  the 


bau  and  even  thea*  abow  Just  Mm  loeberg 
tip.  In  short,  under  the  Mil.  the  potential 
for  admlxUstratlT*  mischief  Is  limitless. 

One  need  only  read  a  few  of  these  responses 
to  realize  the  orerwhelmlng  lack  at  knowl- 
edge that  exists  oonoemlng  the  impact  of 
this  bill  on  the  administration  of  our  laws. 
The  letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, alone.  llsU  hundreds  at  agricultural 
proceedings  and  activities  which  sra  little 
known  to  many,  but  nonethtieas  subject  to 
disruption  under  the  bill  at  the  discretionary 
whim  of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

For  those  who  have  not  read  any  of  the 
responses  from  Federal  agerusleo,  I  shall  tfh- 
pend  a  relatively  short  one  received  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

You  will  note  that  the  KPA  response  Is 
based  upon  a  reading  of  a  June  30  print  of 
this  bill,  as  were  most  responses.  Let  me 
hasten  to  point  out — as  a  reading  <rf  this 
response  in  conjunction  with  the  reported 
bUl  will  demonstrate — that  none  of  the  sub- 
sequent changes  made  in  Committee  affect 
the  unchaUengeable  discretion  of  the  Oon- 
sxmier  ProtectlMi  Agency  to  intrude  Into  the 
described  proceedings. 

For  example,  most.  If  not  all.  of  the  de- 
scribed EPA  activities  could  and  do  have  the 
effect  of  Increasing  the  prices  consumers  pay 
In  the  marketplace  for  countless  goods  and 
services.  This  Is  a  substantial  concern  of 
consimiers.  and  the  bill  provides  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  with  unchallenge- 
able discretion  to  intrude  in  such  proceed- 
ings and  take  the  KPA  to  court.  If  It  wishes, 
to  protect  that  Interest.  The  EPA,  of  course, 
wlU  be  one  of  the  Federal  agencies  required 
by  this  bill  to  change  its  rules  of  practice  to 
allow  for  Intrxisloa  by  consumer  protection 
agents. 

THKEAT  TO  TtXX.  COLLECTIVE  BAXGAIKINO 

The  EPA  Is  a  Federal  agency  that  Is  often 
In  the  public  spotlight,  and.  therefore.  It  Is 
no  surprise  to  many  that  Its  Important  ac- 
tivities have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  In  the  areas  of  purity, 
quality,  healthfulness  and  safety  of  products 
bought  In  the  marketplace,  not  to  mention 
the  cost  and  availability  of  such  products. 

But  there  are  many  Federal  agencies  that 
perform  equally  Important  functions  In  rela- 
tive obscurity.  We  have  no  Idea  how  many 
of  these  agencies  exist,  but  my  survey  has 
disclosed  a  few  of  them.  Including  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
(FMCS). 

The  FMCS  Is  active  In  Federally -mediated 
collective  bargaining  situations  between 
management  and  labor.  It  prefers  to  perform 
Its  vital  functions  without  fanfare,  because 
It  Is  such  fanfare  that  makes  Its  negotiation 
efforts  difficult. 

One  need  only  be  reminded  of  the  recent 
dock  strikes  as  well  as  past  and  pending  at- 
tempts to  further  unionize  the  lettuce  grow- 
ing portion  of  the  agrlcult\ire  ccxnmunlty 
to  realize  the  major  Impact  collective  bar- 
gaining negotiations  have  up>on  the  Interests 
of  consumers. 

Vital  Issues  of  tremendous  concern  to 
the  economy  of  the  country  and  safety  and 
comfort  of  its  public  often  are  resolved  In 
such  negotiations.  Management  may  say  that 
a  second  or  third  man  in  the  train  cab  Is 
wasteful  featherbeddlng  and  should  not  be 
aUowed  In  the  interests  of  keeping  passenger 
costs  down;  labOT  will  say  that  the  extra 
personnel  represent  a  safety  factor,  pro- 
tecting passengers. 

The  atmosphere  In  these  negotiations  Is 
often  tense,  and  could  become  further 
chtirged.  If  not  completely  disrupted,  by 
the  entrance  of  a  third  negotiator  such  as 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Intricacies  of  this  complicated  bUl.  here  Is 
how  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
be  able  to  Intrude  Into  collsctlYe  bargain- 
ing actlTl^esof  the  F>f08: 


1.  The  FMCS.  obvlotisly.  U  a  Fwteral  Agsn- 
ey.  See  sMtton  401(a)  of  the  bOL 

2.  Th*  ooUscttve  bargaining  activities  «f 
the  PMoe,  being  part  at  Its  autbortasd  i«- 
sponslbUltles.  tbsrsfors  are  "a«sncT  aeUvl- 
tiss"  undsr  the  bill.  See  section  401(4). 

8.  The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  makes 
a  discretionary  determination  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  collective  bargaining  activities  of 
the  FCBIS  "may  substantially  aCsct  the  tn- 
tereets  of  oonsvimers."  See  section  a08(b). 

4.  It  bases  this  determination  on  a  dis- 
cretionary f<r><iing  that  consumers  have  sub- 
stantial concerns  in  relation  to  the  costs 
they  have  to  bear  in  the  marketplace  for 
goods  and  services  and  for  preservaticm  of 
consumer  choice  and  a  competitive  market, 
aU  of  which  "may"  be  affected  substantially 
by  the  outcome  of  the  ooUective  bargain- 
ing. See  sections  401(11).  a03(b). 

5.  The  FMCS  or  labor  and  management  of- 
ficials cannot  challenge  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency's  determinations,  findings 
or  right  to  enter  into  the  negotiations.  See 
section  aiO(e)(l). 

8.  After  having  used  Its  unchallengeable 
power  to  intrude,  the  CPA  must.  If  It  asks 
for  It.  be  given  "an  ow)ortiuilty  equal  to 
that  of  any  pereon  outside  the  agency 
(FCMS)  to  participate  In  such  activity." 
See  section   203(b)  (2). 

7.  No  one  can  challenge  this  right  to  par- 
ticipate equally  with  representatives  of  labor 
and  management.  See  section  710(e)  (IK 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  same  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  rights  would  ap- 
ply to  conferences  between  the  President 
and  his  advisers  on  whether  to  Invoke  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  provide  a  cooling  off 
period  during  a  strike,  ot  to  negotiations 
that  could  lead  to  any  Federal  consent  order. 
The  Director  of  the  FCMS  has  Indicated  In 
a  letter  to  me  that  he  is  appaUed  at  the 
proepecU  under  this  bUl  as  they  reUte  to 
his  agency.  He  has  asked  that  FCMS  be 
specifically  excluded. 

A  copy  of  the  FCMS  letter  Is  also  iH>pended 
to  these  views  for  study  by  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  continued  viability  and 
preservation  of  American  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

We.  of  course,  cannot  exempt  FCMS  under 
this  broad  brush  bUl,  becaxise  it  Is  only  one 
of  many  Federal  agencies  the  activities  of 
which  vitally  concern  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. To  so  exempt  FCMS  would  start  a 
landslide  of  similar  requests. 

We  could,  however,  provide  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  with  Amicus  advocacy 
across-the-board,  and  await  lu  recommenda- 
tions as  to  which  particular  Federal  agency 
activities  deserve  to  be  subject  to  more  ag- 
gressive Intriislon. 

AmarrBAKT  nuocmoif  k-matm 
One  of  the  major  difficulties  I  have  with 
this  bill  Is  that  we  must  trust  In  the  Jtidg- 
ment  of  three  as  of  yet  unknown  oommls- 
stonen  as  to  what  Is,  or  is  not  a  Federal  pro- 
ceeding that  ''may"  result  In  a  sabvtantial 
impact  upon  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

My  concern  here  la  that  we  are  mandating 
arbltiarlnesB.  If  there  Is  any  do\ibt  about 
this,  one  need  only  look  at  the  majority  views 
as  to  what  proceedings  may  or  may  not  sub- 
stantially affect  the  Interesta  of  ooosumert. 

The  majority  says,  for  example,  that  a  rise 
In  the  price  of  steel  mey  affect  substantially 
the  Interests  of  consumers  of  automobiles. 
Therefore,  we  are  to  assume  that  a  Price 
Commission  or  Pay  Board  proceeding  that 
could  result  in  such  a  price  rise  would  be 
subject  to  CPA  mtruston.  One  easily  can  see 
the  causative  rtiatkin  between  the  result  cA 
the  proceeding  and  the  ocmsximer  market, 
place  transaction. 

But  then,  the  msjcrity  makss  tbe  arbitrary 
blanket  statement  that  "VLSS  oases  .  .  .  are 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  ths  GPA."  Even 
t2ie  Uw  depu-tment  of  1to»  HFIr-CIO  admits 
the  NliRB  proc^ertlnga  would  be  subject  to 
CPA  Intrusion  because  they  might  result. In 
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»  ■ubatutl^  tmpMt  on  «»•  prto»  oon»uin«» 
pftT  The  AKr-OK)  •uboUtted  »  I«g^  opinion 
on  tli«  in»tt«  which  wm  Inolucied  in  the 
bMiiiiM  on  the  Houee-pe«i«d  hUl.' 

Hm  no  one  on  the  majority  h««xl  o<  » 
MooncUiry  boyoott  or  the  ob«rgee  made  by 
both  aenei»l  Moton  Mid  the  United  Auto 
Worker*  coooernlng,  on  the  one  h»na, 
MbotMe  by  worker*  th»t  lenilte  in  un*»fe 
and  higher  priced  care.  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  liout  haraannent  by  manageBMnt 
whlah  reaulU  In  euoh  acUona?  Doee  the 
malonty  have  no  Idea  o(f  what  an  NLBB  un- 
fair  labor  practice  jwoceedlng  InwAw,  »  la 
thco-e  aonj*  waaon  to  protect  labor  unlona 
and  not  manacemant?  ^^  *  __ 

The  ma)«-lty  alao  arbitrarily  aaya  that  Bn- 
vtronmental  Protection  A«eJicy  proceedings 
involving     w»ter     quality     etandarda       are 
beyond  the  Jurladlotlon  at  the  OPA."  yet  aaya 
that  intervention  In  tood  plant  Inipectlona 
la  covered  as  well  aa  the  uae  In  thoee  plante 
of  unaafe  additive*.  Doee  the  majority  think 
that  ail  Amerloana  get  their  water  free,  or 
that  no  food  plant  ueea  water  to  prepare  Ite 
product?  Doee  the  majority  think  that  wat«r 
poUutlon  control   device*  do   not  coet   pro- 
ducers money  which  la  added  to  the  V^'^^ 
oonaximer  gooda— euoh  sa  automobUee?  The 
KPA.  in  Ita  letter  to  me,  recognizee  thla;  who 
convinced  the  majority  otherwtoe? 

The  majority  says  that  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commlselon  proceedings  "are 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CPA,"  yet  says 
that  a  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
Federal  Inapector  took  a  bribe  Is  within  the 
Iturladlctlon  of  the  CPA. 

Where  waa  the  majority  when  we  debated 
the  KBOC  bUl  and  the  Equality  of  Rights 
Constitutional  amendment?  What  happened 
to  all  the  arguments  about  how  discrimina- 
tion in  commerce  depresees  the  economy  to 
the  detriment  of  consumers? 

The  majority  says  that  Federal  Communi- 
cation* Commission  Ucenae  renewal  proceed- 
ing*  "are   beyond   the    Jurisdiction   of   the 
OPA,"  yet  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  route  des- 
ignation proceedings  are  subject  to  CPAln- 
trualon.  What  Is  the  rationale  for  this?  What 
does  the  majority  mean.  then,  when  It  lists 
"such  Important  areas  of  conaumer  concern 
aa  the  preservation  of  consximer  choice  and 
a  competitive  market"  aa  Interest*  of  con- 
sumer*  which   must  be  protected   by  CPA 
Intrusion  into  agency  proceedings  and  ac- 
tivities? ^       .^   . 
The  majority  say*  that  the  above  described 
proceedings  are  exempted  because  "they  do 
not  involve  marketplace  transactions."  and 
ate  therefore  not  Interests  of  consumers. 

There  la  no  such  criterion  for  exemption 
from  CPA  intrusion  In  the  bUl.  nor  one  that 
r«motely  reaemble*  thU  teat.  If  the  majority 
can  ao  misread  a  blU  that  It  has  Just  drafted, 
what  wUl  the  CPA  do?  How  will  our  three 
falllbla  human  commissioners  Interpret  thla 
faulty  "legislative  history"?  The  message  they 
wlU  receive  Is  clear:  Do  what  you  darn  well 
please  In  Interpreting  thla  bill? 

iKooifyaaBciraiBLa  cxnoaLDraa 
If  the  majority  would  look  closely  at  sec- 
tlona  303  and  401(11)  of  the  bin.  they  will 
see  that  the  teet  of  CPA  Intrusion  Is  not 
•imply  whether  proceeding*  or  activities  "In- 
volve marketplace  transactions,"  but  la  a 
complex  and  circular  set  of  guidelines  that 
can  be  reduced  to  13  words:  The  CPA  may 
Intrude  tn  any  Pederal  proceeding  or  activity 
of  Ita  choice. 

In  determining  whether  a  proceeding  or 
activity  "may"  result  in  an  impact  on  con- 
aumer intexeeta.  the  CPA  will  not  attempt 
to  determine  If  a  marketplace  transaction  Is 
"Involved"  (unless  It  relies  on  the  majority 
flew*  and  ignorea  the  bill) .  All  the  CPA  haa 
to  do  la  laeue  an  unchaUengeable  (see  sec- 
tion a03)  that  the  proceeding  or  activity 
"may"  affect  "aubatantlaUy"  the  "aubatan- 
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tlal  ooncama"  of  oonsunaar*  "related  to"  a 
series  of  tranaactlona  "regarding"  an  aU- 
inclualve  Uundry  llat  of  poaalbUltlaa. 

Before  going  Into  the  Uundry  llat,  let  me 
repeat  for  clarity's  sake  thla  convoluted  and 
meaningless  portion  of  the  CPA  guidelines 
we  are  about  to  vote  on.  The  CPA,  before 
Intruding,  must  make  an  unchaUengeable 
prediction  prior  to  a  fact-finding  proceeding 
or  activity  that  this  proceeding  or  activity 
under  sections  303  and  401  (11 )  — 
1.  "May"  result  in  a — 

3.  "Substantial"  effect  on  a — 
3    "Substantial  concern '— 

4.  "Related  to"  a  series  of  transactlona— 
B    "Regarding"  an  aU-lncluslve  subject. 
How  one  predlota  a  "substantial  effect"  on 

a  "substantial  concern"  "relating  to"  some- 
thing "regarding"  somethUig  else  Is  beyond 
me.  But  one  thing  Is  sure,  that  concern  can- 
not as  the  majority  says,  be  limited  to  a 
case  that  "Involves"  a  marketplace  tranaac- 

tlon.  , 

Section  401(11)  says  that  the  concern*  of 
consumer*  to  be  protected  by  the  CPA  must 
"relate  to"  (not  Involve)  "any  buslneas, 
trade,  commercial,  or  marketplace  trans- 
action." (not  Just  marketplace  transaction), 
and  these  affected,  related  concerns  must  be 
"regarding"  any  one  of  the  following: 

1.  safety, 

a.  quality, 

3.  purity. 
'4.  potency. 

6.  healthfulness, 

6.  durability. 

7.  performance. 

8.  reparabUlty. 

9.  eSectlvenesa, 

10.  dependability. 

11.  avaUabUlty.  or 
13.  cost  of — 

a.  real  property, 

b.  personal  property, 

c.  tangible  goods. 

d.  Intangible  goods, 

e.  services,  or 

f.  credit. 
As  well  as : 

13.  preservation  of  conaumer  choice. 

14.  preservation  of  a  competitive  naarket, 

15.  prevention  of  unfair  or  deceptive  trade 
practices. 

16.  maintenance  of  truthfulness  and  fair- 
ness In  the 

a.  advertising, 

b.  promotion,  and 

c.  sale  by  a — 
(1)  producer, 
(U)  distributor, 
(111)  lender, 
(Iv)   retailer,  or 
(V)  supplier  of — 

all  of  the  property,  goods,  services,  and  credit 
mentioned  above. 
As  well  as — 

17.  Availability  of  full,  accurate,  and 
clear  information  and  warnings  concerning 
all  of  the  above,  and.  finally. 

18.  Protection  of  the  legal  rights  and  rem- 
edies of  consumers. 

Thus,  the  question  Is  not  what  Is  Included 
In  thla  confusing  mess,  but  what  could  poesl- 
bly  be  excluded.  And  the  answer,  of  course, 
Is  that  nothing  la  excluded  If  the  CPA  says 
It  la  Included — the  bill  provides,  and  the 
majority  views  state,  that  such  a  determina- 
tion by  the  CPA  la  unchallengeable.  Bee  sec- 
tion ai0(e)(a). 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  the  overex- 
tension of  CPA's  scope  of  authority,  look  at 
the  one  example  the  majority  gives  In  an 
attempt  to  explain  In  aome  detail  how  this 
Intrusion  power  works.  They  did  not  chooee 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  or  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission  or  any  of  a  host 
of  Pederal  agencies  well  known  to  conaiuners. 
They  choose  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
deals  extensively  with  exports  of  commodi- 
ties by  American  companies  to  foreign  buy- 


er* Where  Is  the  marketplace  transaction 
involved  here  that  Is  not  Involved  In  EPA 
water  quality  standard  setting? 

Ati-mcLUBva  aoon  of  AtrrHoarrr 
The  drcumlocuUon  In  Section  401(11)  be- 
comes partlaUy  slgnlflcant  in  relation  to  tha 
Informal  deliberation*  subject  to  CPA  In- 
trusion under  Section  303 (b). 

Section  308(b)  provide*  that—  . 
"Whenever  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  result  of  any  Pederal  agency  activity 
I  other  than  a  formal  proceeding,)  of  which 
the  AdmlnlBtrator  has  knowledge  or  recelvM 
notice,  may  subatantlaUy  affect  the  InteresU 
of  consumers,  he  may  as  of  right  participate 
for  the  purpose  of  repreaentlng  the  InteresU 
of  consumers  In  such  activity.  In  exercising 
such  right,  he  may  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
without     causing     undue     delay  •  (1) 

present  orally  or  In  writing  to  reapon^bl* 
agency  officials  relevant  Information,  briefs 
and  arguments;  and  (3)  have  an  opportunity 
equal  to  that  of  any  person  outalde  the 
agency  to  participate  In  suoh  activity.  Such 
Anticipation  need  not  be  slmultaneoua.  but 
should  occur  within  a  reasonable  tUne." 

Section  401(4)  of  the  bUl  defines  "agency 
activity"  to  mean  "any  agency  process,  or 
any  phase  thereof,  conducted  pursuant  to 
any  authority  or  responsibility  under  law. 
whether  such  process  Is  formal  or  Informal, 
but  does  not  mean  any  particular  event 
within  such  process. ' 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  these  pro- 
visions makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  haa  been  given 
unprecedented  authcwlty  to  participate,  as  of 
right.  In  virtually  every  activity  and  opera- 
tion of  virtually  every  executive  branch  de- 
partment and  agency,  including  regulatory 
agencies  and  wholly  owned  Oovemment 
corporations. 

The  only  exceptions  are  activities  oi  tne 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Central  In- 
telUgence  Agency,  National  Seciirlty  Agency 
and  the  national  security  and  InteUlgence 
functions  of  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

In   responding  to   my   survey  of  selectea 
agencies,  the  Justice  Department  «»Pr«sjf 
considerable  concern  over  the  fact  that  its 
prosecutorial  responslblllttes  were  "actlvlttw 
subject  to  CPA  Intrusion.  The  Justice  De- 
partment's reply  aald:  __ 
•The  bill's  definition  of  "agency  activity 
In  section  401(4)  falls  to  set  any  reasonable 
limits  on  areas  of  possible  intervention  by 
the  Administrator  •    •    •  .  In  our  view,  this 
definition  Is  at  best  Imprecise,  and  Imple- 
mentation    of     Section     203(brs     mandate 
under  It  would  cause  great  problems  for  «d- 
mlnlstratlve  agencies  in  general,  and  partic- 
ularly for  the  Department  of  Justice  In  per- 
forming   Its    prosecutorial    functions.    Since 
the  Department  would  appear  to  be  a    Fed- 
eral agency"  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
401(9)     the   Committee   Print   woxild   guar- 
antee the  Administrator  the  right  to  partic- 
ipate   m   decisions    concerning    whether   or 
not  particular  cases  should  be  filed,  settled, 
or  appe€aed.  No  other  Oovemment  official  hsa 
that  right  at  present,  and  for  good  reasons. 
The  exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion  is  a 
delicate  and  sensitive  task,  best  left  to  the 
branch  of  government  choeen  by  Congress  to 
conduct  Uttgation  Involving  the  mterefts  oi 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  See  28  U.S.C.  8ie. 
•    •    •    Section  303(b),  however,  would  un- 
necessarily grant  a  statutory  right  to  sui^ 
participation,  and.  coupled  with  Section  303 
(d)  -s  requirement  that  Federal  agency's  dw- 
llnatlons  to  act  tn  responae  to  the  Admlnls- 
strator"*  requests   muat   be    Justified   by  a 
public  written  statement  setting  forth  tne 
reasons  therefor,  could  requUw  disclosure  of 
the  various  sensitive  matters,  often  told  to 
the  Department  In  confidence,  underlying  the 

decision.  •   •   •  "  ,       ., 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  also  ex- 
pressed concern  regarding  Section  303  (b). 
as  follows: 


"The  other  major  category  of  actlvltiaa 
which  would  be  subject  to  Intervention  un- 
der section  208(b)  of  the  leglelatlon  la  alao 
rather  difficult  to  establlah  with  any  dafree 
of  certainty.  The  propoeed  definition  ot 
-Kency  actlvltr  la  so  general  aa  to  enoom- 
aie  a  wide  range  of  actlTltiea  under  the 
many  statutes  which  the  Department  admin- 
isters* •   •  ■ 

•Applying  to  the  propoeed  blU  a  literal 
eonatructlon,  it  i^pears  to  us  that  section 
iOHb)  thereof  cuts  acroa*  vlrtiially  every 
activity  of  this  agency,  fcwmal  or  Informal, 
that  does  not  fall  within  its  formal  rule- 
making  or   adjudicative   functiona." 

Numerous  other  activities  of  component 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Tranaporta- 
Uon  which  would  be  affected  by  Section  303 
(b)  are  set  forth  m  the  Congressional 
Record,  July  36.  1973.  pp.  35184-25187. 

Federal  department*  and  agencies  are 
faced  each  day  with  the  malting  of  decUlons 
in  complex  matters  Involving  the  rights  of 
individual  members  of  our  citizenry.  Al- 
though these  proceedings  are  considered  in- 
formal, the  rlghta  and  Interests  involved  are 
jiist  as  important  to  these  persona  as  are 
those  which  are  the  subject  of  formal  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Interminable  and  costly  delays  which 
the  public  now  endures  In  connection  with 
both  formal  and  Informal  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  proceedings  and  activi- 
ties are  too  well  known  to  require  docu- 
mentation. Section  303(b)  would  add  an  ad- 
ditional barrier  which  would  serve  to  fur- 
ther delay  the  final  determination  of  the 
Issues  involved.  By  allowing  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  participate  fully  as  of 
right.  In  these  informal  activities  and  pro- 
ceedings, the  decision-making  process  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  might 
conceivably  come  to  a  grinding  halt. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  prcq;>ose  that 
tiie  Consumer  Protection  Agency  be  barred 
from  participation  In  such  activities,  In  a 
proper  case.  However,  the  determination  of 
what  Is  a  proper  case,  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  participation,  must  be  either  left 
to  the  discretion  and  Judgment  of  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  which  has  the 
statutory  responslblUty  for  the  conduct  of 
such  activities  or  the  role  of  the  CPA  made 
more  positive  as  was  sxiggested  by  the  Ami- 
cus amendment.  To  provide  otherwise  would 
be  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief  and 
the  continuous  disruption  of  the  orderly 
processes  of  government. 

lUDDEN    SUPPLXMXNTAL    APPROACHX8 

There  are  approaches  other  than  adver- 
sary advocacy  that  can  be  taken  to  perfect 
the  consumer's  right  to  participate  In  Gov- 
ernmental   decisions   that   affect   him. 

The  Comptroller  General  Issued  a  legal 
opinion  on  July  24,  1072,  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  holding  that  the  FTC 
could  expend  taxpayers'  money  to  pay  the 
costs  of  participants  who  are  legally  Indigent 
(not  necessarily  without  money  themselves, 
poeslbly  belonging  to  a  protectionist  group 
without  adequate  funds  for  the  pvirpoee.) 

Two  seldom-discussed  provisions  of  this 
bill  would,  by  statute,  take  that  OAO  opin- 
ion and  expand  it  to  cover  all  "Federal 
agencies,"  and  all  potontial  special  Interest 
participants — consumerists,  environmental- 
ists, taxpayers,   women's   llberatlonists,  eto. 

Section  405  would  require  all  "Federal 
agencies"  to  greaOy  expand  the  public's 
right  to  participate  in  their  proceedings.  In- 
cluding the  waiving  of  financial  reqxiire- 
ments  where  approprla^  for  participants 
who  would  suffer  a  financial  burden.  Sec- 
tion 403  applies  specifically  to  the  trans- 
scripts  of  public  agency  proceedings  and  the 
production  or  search  for  documents.  It  re- 
quires all  "Federal  agencies"  to  provide  such 
transcripts  at  cost  to  anyone  requesting 
them,  and  to  reduce  or  waive,  where  appro- 
priate, the  coets  charged  for  the  document 
production  or  searches. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  reasooa  thsas  Mettooi 
haw  not  been  Tsry  much  diaruMaart  la  the 
faet  that  they  pertain  to  mattar*  far  ba- 
yond  ttaa  intsrssta  ot  conaumaiB,  although 
they  alao  oonoem  tbs  Intsnst*  at  oonaum- 
era. 

In  any  caa*.  thane  provlsloiaa  provide  u* 
with  an  indication  that  there  may  be  viable 
alternatives  to  improve  Oovem mental  con- 
sumer protection  effort*.  The  attempted  per- 
fection of  public  particlpaticoi  proposed  in 
these  proTlaiona  could  be  conaldered  consist- 
ent with  the  type  ot  advocacy  proposed 
under  the  Amlctis  Amendment.  But  one  ha* 
to  wonder  whether  it  is  oonsistent  with  the 
adversary  advocacy  mand^***^  In  the  re- 
ported bill,  an  advocacy  that  may  discour- 
age further  public  participation. 

CPA,  KTCFA  VXaSU*  KPA,  WDT,  TTHaCVA 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  example  twised 
on  a  recent  case  that  ha*  been  in  and  out 
of  administrative  agenclee  and  the  courts  for 
more  than  nine  year* — and  la  stUl  unre- 
solved.' The  Federal  Power  Coimnlaslon  is 
conducting  a  proceeding  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  appropriate  to  construct 
a  power  plant  on  the  Hudson  River  to  pre- 
vent an  Impending  power  shortage  on  the 
East  Coast.  The  FPC,  of  course.  Is  tax  funded 
to  take  action  In  the  public  Interest,  Includ- 
ing the  Interests  of  consumers  of  power  on 
the  East  Coast. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  In- 
tervenes in  the  proceeding  to  object  to  the 
propoeed  construction  on  the  grovmds  that  It 
may  create  an  ecological  Imbalance.  The 
EPA,  of  course,  la  tax  funded  to  take  action 
to  preserve  the  public's  special  Interest  In 
Its  environment. 

Ttie  Consumer  Protection  Agency  inter- 
venes on  behalf  of  East  Coast  power  conatim- 
ers,  saying  that  they  need  the  power  and  that 
construction  of  the  plant  will  prevent  a  rise 
In  power  rates.  The  CPA,  under  the  reported 
bin,  would  be  tax  funded  to  take  action  to 
represent  the  special  Interest*  of  consumers, 
including  their  Interests  In  fairly  priced  and 
available  power 

A  local  branch  of  the  Environmental  De- 
fense F^ind  now  steps  In  to  take  the  side  of 
the  EPA  against  the  CPA,  pointing  out  that 
the  branch  was  a  balance  of  tlS.OO  In  the 
bank  account,  and  therefore  is  legally  Indi- 
gent and  In  need  of  tax  funds  to  participate 
adequately  In  the  FPC  proceeding. 

A  New  York  City  branch  of  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  sensing  a  poeslble  Im- 
balance to  the  FPC  hearing  record  on  which 
a  decision  must  be  made,  takes  up  the  cudg- 
els and  demands  tax  funds  to  support  CPA 
against  the  EPA  and  EDF. 

Thla  enrages  the  Upper  Hudson  River 
Branch  of  the  Consumer  Pederaticm  ot  Amer- 
ica whose  members  are  primarily  consumers 
of  recreational  faculties  that  would  be  inun- 
dated if  the  power  plant  were  sited  aa  pro- 
poeed. They  demand  to  participate  at  gov- 
ernment expense  to  support  the  EPA  and 
EDF  and  oppose  the  CPA  and  the  NYCCFA. 
Four  years  after  the  introduction  of  volu- 
mlnoua  environmental  impact  reports  and 
consumer  Impact  reports,  the  FPC  comee  to 
a  decision  that  should  have  been  reached  In 
less  than  two  years. 

It  decides  not  to  aUow  construction  of  the 
plant  at  this  time.  In  other  words,  it  de- 
cides against  CPA  and  NYCCFA  and  In  favor 
of  EPA.  EDO  and  UHRCFA. 

Does  the  process  stop  there?  Not  on  your 
life.  The  reported  bUl  would  give  the  CPA 
statutory  authority  to  take  any  Federal 
agency  to  court  and.  once  again,  challenge 
its  fellow  agency  in  the  Judicial  Branch. 
Therefore,  a  suit  Is  filed.  CPA  v.  FPC.  with 


•  See  Federal  Power  Commission  Project 
No.  2338,  28  FR  2757,  March  20.  1963;  33  FPC 
428  (19«5) ;  Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Con- 
ference V.  FPC.  364  Fed  2nd  608  (2nd  Clr— 
1966),  Cert.  den..  384  US.  941  (19«6),  463 
Fed  3nd  463  (2nd  Clr— 1971 ) . 


taxpayers  paying  for  the  aittack,  tba  defenas 
and  the  courts'  time  and  expsnis*.  SPA. 
KDF  ^T"i  UHBCFA  Intervene  on  bahaU  of 
FPC  at  taxpayer  expense,  and  NYOCFA  and 
Consolidated  Sdlaon  Company  of  New  York 
(the  power  company)  interrena  on  behalf  of 
CS>A. 

The  Justice  Department  haa  decided  to  use 
its  Government  lawyers  to  defend  PPC.  rath- 
er than  to  support  CPA  which  miiat  use  its 
own  government  lawyers  to  appeal  the  ac- 
tion. But  OPA  manages  to  convince  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  intervene  on  its  be- 
h^if  and  agalnat  the  FPC.  EPA,  EDF  and 
UHRCFA,  thus  evening  the  score  up  a  bit. 

What  doee  the  court  do?  If  It  la  smart,  It 
wlU  probably  remand  the  eaas  for  further 
conalderation  by  the  FPC.  thereby  avoiding 
the  issue  for  another  six  years  a*  happened 
in  the  caae  on  which  thla  hypothetical  la 
baaed.  If  thU  bUl  U  passed,  tha  hypottastlcal 
WlU  no  longer  be  hypothetical  Insofar  aa 
CPA  la  ooncemed,  inasmuch  aa  Intervention 
by  the  new  agency  would  tie  a  definite  poaal- 
bUity.  if  not  a  reality. 

BT7MMABT 

I  have  stated  on  the  Senate  iloor  several 
times  this  year  that  I  am  baBlcally  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  InstUl  new  vigor  In  Govern- 
mental efforts  to  protect  consumers. 

It  would  be  disappointing  to  me  to  have 
to  vote  agalnat  such  a  bUl.  In  1970.  I  voted 
with  reluctance  against  a  blU  that  would 
have  created  and  Independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

That  dissenting  vote  has  been  vindicated. 
The  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
after  a  thorough  review  of  the  1970  bUl. 
rejected  and  completely  rewrote  its  major 
provisions  because  they  were  fraught  with 
danger*  and  inadequacies. 

But  there  la  UtUe  solace  in  the  vindication 
when  I  know  that  we  have  r^>orted  a  blU 
which  win  have  to  undergo  complicated  ma- 
jor surgery  by  the  full  Senate  at  one  of  ita 
busiest  times.  Never  mind  that  its  ptirpoaes 
are  allegedly  beneficent.  Its  potenttaUties 
have  the  seeds  of  malignancy  which  It  would 
be  folly  to  ignore. 

This  bUl,  aa  presenUy  written,  wUl  do  vio- 
lence to  the  administrative  process,  and  I 
cannot  do  in  my  legislative  ci^aclty  that 
which  wlU  shame  me  afterwards  In  my  pri- 
vate capacity. 

,  •  •  •  • 
The  letters  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  ConcUlatlon  Service,  referenced  above. 
foUow,  together  with  the  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.                      

ENViaONICXNTAI,  PaOTSCTION  AGXKCT. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Augutt  It.  1972. 
Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Aixkn, 
Committee  on  Government  Operation*. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAB  SxNAToa  Ai.t.xn:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  July  26,  1972  requesting  our 
oommente  on  how  S.  1177,  a  blU  to  establlah 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
(iTPA) ,  would  relate  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA).  You  speclficaUy 
requested  infortnatlon  aa  to  which  of  our 
proceedings  or  activities  would  faU  within 
the  purview  of  Sections  203  and  304  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  Our  comments  on  thla 
legislation  refer  to  the  Committee  Print  of 
S.  1 177,  dated  June  20,  1972. 

Section  203  of  S.  1177  provides  that  the 
CPA  noay  Intervene  or  participate  In  each  of 
three  kUids  of  agency  procedure  or  activity 
provided  only  that  CPA  finds.  In  its  discre- 
tion, that  that  procedure  or  activity  "may 
substantlaUy  affect  the  IntereaU  of  consum- 
ers." These  categories  are.  first,  "any  Federal 
agency  proceeding  which  U  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  553,  554,  556.  or  667  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code."  second,  "any 
Federal  agency  proceeding  which  is  con- 

ducted on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
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ux  agency  tiering."  md  third,  "any  F«ler*l 
•Mncy  •ctlTtty  to  whlcb  .  .  .  ltb«  above  two 
Mt«corles  do]  not  apply".  According  to  tha 
■Ututa.  "  'agency  activity'  maana  any  agency 
proceea,  or  any  phaae  thereof,  conducted 
pursuant  to  any  authority  or  reeponalbUlty 
under  Uw,  whether  such  proceae  la  form*l  or 
informal,  but  doee  not  mean  any  partlciilar 
event  within  WKdi  proceee". 

The  flrat  category  might  allow  CPA  par- 
tlclpaUon  in  all  EPA  rulemaking  under  6 
U.8.O.  I  583  and  In  all  EPA  adjudications  un- 
der 6  VS.C.  I  654.  .  .     ^ 

The    Admlnlatratlve    Procedvire    Act    de- 
scribes  a   "rule"   as   Including   "an   agency 
•tatement   of   general   or  p«ui;lcular   appll- 
cmbUlty  and  future  effect  designed  to  Imple- 
ment, interpret,  or  prescribe  Uw  or  pdley". 
5  0J3.C.  !  653  requires  aU  EPA  rulee.  except 
those  relating  to  agency  management  or  to 
granta  and  contracts,  to  be  published  In  the 
F^der«l   Register,  and  we  Interpret  the  Act 
aa  allowing  CPA  participation  In  the  formu- 
lation of  tmy  rulee  that  mvist  be  published. 
The  moat  significant  grant  or  rule-making 
auth«1ty  to  EPA  Is  contained  In  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  42  use.  i  1857  et ieq.  Under  Section 
107   of   that   statute,  the   Administrator   Is 
authorized  to  establish  air  qtiallty  control 
regions  throughout  the  country,  and.  under 
Sections   103  and  loe.  to  set  both  primary 
and  secondary  air  quality  standards  few  any 
pollutant.  States  must  then  submit  Imple- 
menUtlon  plans  for  achieving  these  stand- 
ards for  the  air  quality  control  regions  over 
which  they  have  Jurisdiction.  On  approval 
by   the   Administrator,   a  plan  becomes  en- 
forceable undfcr  Federal  Uw  purauant  to  Sec- 
tion 113. 

Under  Section   110.  If  the  Administrator 
finds  any  plan  Inadeqxiate  to  attain  these 
standards,  he  can.  and  must,  disapprove  It 
and  Issue  a  new  plan  himself.  In  addition, 
the  Administrator  may  set  emission  standards 
for  new  stationary  sources  of  air  pollution. 
Section    111:    for   hazardous   air   poUutants, 
Section  112;  for  aircraft.  Section  231;  and  for 
new  motor  vehicles.  Section  202.  Pursuant  to 
Section  211,  he  may  reguUte  or  ban  any  addi- 
tive m  motor  fuel.  Under  Section  114,  he  has 
broad  power  to  set  niles  to  require  polluters 
to  keep  records  and  submit  to  varlo\is  kinds 
of  Inspections,  and  In  Sections  206-208.  which 
concern  new  motor  vehicles,  this  power  Is 
especially  detailed.  There  U  a  limited  author- 
ity in  Section  202  to  extend  the  date  for 
compliance  with  automobile  emission  stand- 
ards. 

Under  Section  10(c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  S3  UJ3.C.  I  1161  et  seq., 
the  Administrator  has  the  power  to  set 
water  quality  standards  for  a  State  that  has 
failed  to  do  so  Itself.  Under  Section  11  and 
Executive  Order  11648,  (36  TB..  116T7)  he 
has  authority  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  oil. 
and  under  Section  12  and  Executive  Order 
11548.  the  power  to  designate  hazardous 
water  pollutants.  He  also  must,  pursuant  to 
Section  18(b),  prescribe  perfomance  stand- 
ards for  toilets  on  ships  and  boats. 

Under  Section  fl  erf  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act,  7  Ufl.C.  I 
136d.  the  Administrator  may  set  standards 
and  procedures  for  the  registration  of  pesti- 
cides, and  under  Section  406  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  21  VB.C.  S 
346.  he  may  set  maximum  levels  tot  pesti- 
cide residues  on  food.  Finally,  under  Section 
309  Of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  43  VB.C. 
13254(c),  EPA  may  set  guidelines  for  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste  which  are  binding  on 
Federal  agencies  through  Section  210.  Any 
rule-making  activity  under  any  of  these  sta- 
tutory provisions  might  be  subject  to  CPA 
intervention 

S.  1177  might  also  allow  ^PA  intervention 
In  any  agency  proceeding  which  la  conducted 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing,  both  by  Its  explicit  language  and 
through  Its  reference  to  6  UB.C.  i  554.  which 
governs  such  proceedings.  EPA  oonducU  such 


hcanne-  in  connection  with  the  cancellation 
oif  pesUcids  registrations  or  the  refusal  to 
register  pesticides  vmder  Section  4  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Bodentlclde 
Act.  7  U.S.C.  I  186b.  and  tf  a  staixdard  for 
pesticide  residues  on  food  Is  challanged.  pur- 
suant to  Section  408  of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  21   UJ3.C     5  846a. 

The  provision  In  8.  1177  for  intervention  in 
other  agency  activity"  would  aUow  CPA  par- 
ticipation by  oral  and  written  argiiment  and 
to  such  extent  as  any  outside  person  might 
participate  In  any  other  EPA  activity  provid- 
ed that  tiie  CPA  determined  that  It  had  scmie 
connection  with  consumer  welfare.  This  lan- 
guage, taken  literally,  might  allow  CPA  par- 
ticipation at  any  stage  of  any  EPA  enforce- 
ment proceeding;  In  planning  for  futvure  EPA 
standards  and  for  future  EPA  regulatory  and 
testing    policy:    In    decisions    on    how    EPA 
spends    Its   research    f\inda:    and    In   setting 
standards   for   making   EPA   grants   for   any 
purpose  and  In  deciding  to  make  any  award 
imder  those  standards   In  addition.  EPA  has 
the    responsibility    under    Executive    Order 
11574,  (36  TS..  19627) ,  for  advising  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  when  permits  to  discharge 
matter  Into  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
would  be  consistent  with  water  quaUty  stand- 
ards, and  the  responsibility  under  Section  309 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  commend  on  the  effect 
of  actions  by  other  Federal  agencies  on  mat- 
ters  within   Its   areas   of   expert    knowledge. 
Since  such  advice  and  comments  might  af- 
fect the  Interests  of  consumers,  CPA  partic- 
ipation would  also  be  p>o88lble  here. 

I  hope  that  thJs  information  will  ade- 
quately demonstrate  to  you  and  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  the  extent  to 
which  the  activities  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  be  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  CPA.  If  I  may  be  of 
any  further  assistance,  please  so  advise. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn.LIAM    D.    BrCKZLSHAUS. 

Administrator. 


PcDCkAL  Mediation  aitd  Concilia- 
tion  SiKVTCX, 

Washington.  B.C..  June  19,  1972. 
Hon.  Jakxs  B.  Aixxn, 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
US.  Senate,  WashiTigton,  DC. 

Dkab  Sxnator  Aio-xn:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  6,  1972  regarding  S.  1177 
and  Its  possible  effect  on  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service. 

In  response  to  your  two  categories  of  in- 
quiries our  response  is  as  follows: 

I.  Formalized  proceedings 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  activities  of  the 
FMC8  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Admin- 
istration Procedures  Act  (5  U.S.C.,  sections 
563,  664,  566  or  667)  or  within  the  scope  of 
sections  a03(a)  or  401(6)  Ol  the  proposed 
legislation. 

In  general,  the  activities  of  the  FMCS  cen- 
ter on  the  fcdlowlng; 

A.  Informal  mediation  efforts  which  are 
not  subject  to  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act.  Such  activities  are  not  "conducted 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  agency 
hearing  •  •  •"  In  the  language  of  section 
203(a). 

B.  Arbitration  matters  concerned  with  ee- 
tabUshing  the  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Boeter  of  Arbitrators 
and  related  actlvKles. 

2.  Informal  activities 
Sines  Irts  Inception  In  1947.  the  Service  has 
Insisted  on  maintaining  In  the  strictest  con- 
fidence all  oaae  files  and  Information  dis- 
closed In  the  course  d  Its  Ubor-management 
ooaeotivs  bargaining  ac<tlvltlee.  Outside  per- 
sona are  permitted  no  participation  in  or 
aocflss  to  this  Information.  The  acceptability 
of  FMCS  personnel  as  third  party  neutrals  la 
founded  upon  this  oonfldenUallty.  It,  In 
turn,  parmlts  that  candor  by  the  parties 
whlcti   is  so  essential  to  the   avoldaiice  ot 


labor  disputes  and  the  successful  setUem«aj« 
of  such  disputes  as  do  arise. 

I  have  serious  concern  Insofar  as  the  pro- 
posed  legislation  may  be  nterpreted  in  a  way 
so  as  to  grant  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  rights  to  Intervene  In  these  delicate 
negotUtions.  If  this  leglsUtlon  were  so  In- 
terpreted, there  U  no  doubt  that  S.  1177 
would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Service. 

In  light  of  the  possible  future  ImpUca- 
tions  of  this  proposed  legislation.  It  la  re- 
spectfully requested  that  the  Service  be  ex- 
cluded ttom  the  provisions  of  S.  1 177. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportuiUty  to  sute 
the  position  of  the  Federal  MedUtlon  and 
Conciliation  Service  on  this  Important  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Crratis  Cottnts. 

Director. 


OTWTCK  or  THE 

DkPtrrr  Attoenit  QiNxaAi.. 
Washington,  DC,  July  20. 1972. 
Hon.  Jamis  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Senatoe  Allen:  ThU  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  to  the  Solicitor  General  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  this  Department 
which  would  be  affected  by  B.  1177.  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Organization  Act  of  1972. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  BdltcheU  of 
your  staff,  this  letter  expresses  generally  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  3. 
1177   (June  14.  1972  rommlttee  Print). 

In  the  Department's  view,  the  proposed 
Agency's  powers  of  advocacy  and  li  terven- 
tlon  In  Federal  administrative  agencies'  de- 
cision-making are  too  broad,  and  pose  a 
threat  that  the  orderly  and  effective  dis- 
patch of  the  public  business  In  the  public 
interest  might  be  significantly  disrupted.  For 
this  reason,  the  Department  strongly  prefers 
the  more  narrowly  drawn  provisions  govern- 
ing the  propoed  Agency't  interventlonary 
powers  which  are  contained  In  H.K.  10835  as 
It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year.  A  comparison  of  provisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee Print  and  Hit.  10835  In  this  important 
area  may  help  illtimlnate  some  of  our  con- 
cerns. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  Committee  Print 
gives  the  Administrator  the  power  to  partici- 
pate In  any  "Fed«al  agency  activity"  which 
may  substantially  affect  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers. The  bill's  definition  of  "agency  ac- 
tivity" In  Section  401(4)  fails  to  set  any 
reasonable  limits  on  areas  of  possible  Inter- 
vention by  the  Admnlstrator: 

"  'Agency  activity' "  means  any  agency 
process,  or  any  phase  thereof,  conducted 
pursuant  to  any  authority  or  re^)onalhUity 
under  law,  whether  such  process  Is  formal  or 
informal,  but  does  not  maan  any  partlcuUr 
event  within  such  process  J.]" 

In  oxir  view,  this  definition  Is  at  best  Im- 
precise, and  inyjlementatlon  of  Section  208 
(b)'s  mandate  under  It  would  cause  great 
problems  for  administrative  agencies  In  gen- 
«al.  and  particularly  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  perfcamlng  Its  prosecutorial  func- 
tions. Since  the  D^Mtftment  would  appssr  to 
be  a  "Federal  agency"  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  401(9).  the  Comsilttee  Print  would 
guarantee   the   Administrator   the   right  to 
participate  In  decisions  oonoemlng  whether 
or  not  partictOar  cases  should  be  filed,  set- 
tled, or  appealed.  No  oth«r  Oovemment  offi- 
cial has  that  right  at  prsaent.  and  for  good 
leu  sons    The   exerol^e   at  prosecutorial  dl»- 
crrtion  la  a  dsUcate  and  swiaitlve  task,  tttn 
leift  to  the  branch  o*  government  chosen  by 
Ooogress  to  conduct  UtlgaUon  Invoivlnf  the 
interests  <rf  the  Federal  government.  See  28 
UJ8.C.   )  516.   This   la   not  to  say  that  the 
▼iewa  ca  the  AdmlnJstr»tcr  Aonld  not  be 
heard  by  thoss  ersarelBln«  this  dlserstfam.  At 
present,  the  riama  of  sdrainiatraUTW  "f^o^ 
on  matter*  Involving  Um  xagulatoiy  ■•••ut* 


ttay  snf  ores  are  aettvsly  aooght  by  tba  Da- 
pgrtmsnt  as  a  matUr  at  oouna.  TlMc*  la  no 

y^inn  to  tj<<nk  ttiat  tba  Dapartmant  voiild 
aot  bs  equally  eager  to  baar  and  eonshWr 
the  views  at  the  Admlntetra*or  wbsm  proa- 
ecutorlal  decisions  ara  balng  made  whlcti  ap- 
PMT  to  involve  the  intoaats  ot  oonsumaia. 
Section  304(b),  however,  would  tiTinrsnss- 
MTlly  grant  a  statutory  right  to  such  par- 
tic^tion.  and.  oouplad  with  Sactlon  304 
(d)'s  requirement  that  Federal  agency's  dec- 
TlT^tl""*  to  act  in  response  to  the  Admln- 
jctrator's  requests  must  be  Justlflad  by  a 
public  written  statemant  setting  forth  ths 
ressoDuB  therefor,  oould  rsquli*  dladoaura  ot 
the  various  sensitive  matters.  oCten  told  to 
the  Department  In  oonfldanos,  undsrlylng 
ths  decision.  At  the  very  least,  thsretore,  the 
Dapartment  would  urge  that  the  provl^ons 
of  ths  bUl  be  made  inapplicable  to  prosscu- 
torlal  or  appeals  decisions  made  by  i^ppro- 
prlate  ofBcers  of  the  Deptirtment. 

The  Department  Is  also  opposed  to  the 
broad  reach  of  Section  304(a)  at  the  bill, 
which  gives  the  Administrator  "standing  to 
obtain  •  •  •  Judicial  review  of  any  Federal 
agency  action  reviewable  under  the  Uw  and 
to  Intervene  as  of  right  as  a  party  In  any 
dvll  proceeding  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States  Involving  the  review  or  enforoement 
ot  a  Federal  agency  action.  If  hs  Intervwnsd 
or  participated  In  the  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceeding out  of  which  the  action  arose  or.  If 
be  did  not  so  Intervene  or  participate,  the 
court  finds  that  the  result  of  such  action 
may  substantially  affect  the  Interests  of 
consumers." 

It  Is  unclear  whether  this  provision  will 
permit  the  Administrator,  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Solicitor  General,  to  file  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  cases  In 
which  he  has  become  a  party.  With  certain 
narrow  statutory  exceptions  (see  28  UB.C. 
2323,  2350).  It  Is  a  well-settled  practice  of 
many  years  standing  that  only  the  Solicitor 
General  appears  for  the  federal  government 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  One  aspect  of  this 
practice  is  that  agencies.  Including  independ- 
ent agencies,  cannot  seek  Supreme  Court  re- 
view without  the  authorization  of  the  Solici- 
tor Oenersd.  This  practice,  we  believe,  rests 
upon  sound  considerations  of  public  policy. 
We  think  It  would  create  serioxu  problems  for 
all  government  litigation  before  the  Supreme 
Court  If  the  Administrator  were  singled  out 
to  permit  him  to  present  his  own  cases  to  the 
Supreme  Court  without  the  authorization 
and  supervision  of  the  Solicitor  General.  The 
Interests  that  the  Administrator  would  rep- 
resent. Important  as  they  are,  seem  no  less 
Important  than  the  Interests  represented  by 
many  other  government  agencies;  and  the 
policy  considerations  that  require  those  agen- 
cies to  appear  in  the  Supreme  Court  through 
the  Solicitor  General  are,  in  oui  Judgment, 
equally  applicable  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

In  contrast  to  the  unfettered  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  Administrator  to  obtain  Judi- 
cial review  and  to  Intervene  as  a  party  In  a 
court  proceeding  Involving  the  review  or  en- 
forcement of  a  Federal  agency  action,  we  note 
that  there  Is  no  provision  In  the  Committee 
Print  comparable  to  HJi.  10835's  Section  204 
(c)(2),  which  aUowB  the  Administrator  to 
appear  as  amicus  curiae  In  other  actions  to 
which  the  United  States  or  any  Federal  agen- 
cy is  a  party.  We  believe  that  the  Adminis- 
trator's authority  (or  lack  of  it)  to  partici- 
pate In  Judicial  proceedings  not  Involving  the 
review  or  enfon^ment  of  Federal  agency  ac- 
tion should  be  speclficaUy  set  forth. 

The  Committee  Print's  grant  of  oompul- 
*ory  information  gathering  powers  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator also  seems  excessively  broad. 
Both  ths  Committee  Print  and  H.B.  10836 
aothorize  the  Administrator  to  use  in  any 
Federal  agency  proceeding  to  irblch  the  pro- 
posed Agency  is  a  party  to  an  types  of  oom- 
pulaory  process  and  discovery  devices  avail- 
able to  any  party  to  the  proceeding  ondar  tb» 


terms  of  the  statute  governing  the  aceney 
conducting  the  proceeding.  Thm  la  no  dtt> 
ficulty  with  this  prorlsUm,  for  it  only  guar- 
antees that  the  Administrator,  after  Inter- 
vention, will  have  the  same  rights  to  dli- 
covery  and  to  the  use  at  the  hoet  agency^ 
compulsory  process  as  all  other  partus  to  the 
proceeding.  But  the  Committee  Rrlnt 
further,  and  extends  In  Bectlon  303(e) 
same  rights  to  the  Administrator 
he  Is  participating  in  any  Fadarai  agency 
"activity".  Given  the  great  UUtude  of  the 
bill's  definition  of  agency  "aeUvlty",  which 
has  been  previously  noted,  granting  such 
rights  to  the  use  of  compulsory  proceea  and 
other  discovery  devices  in  advance  of  any 
agency  proceeding  would  give  the  Adminis- 
trator an  advantage  not  afforded  any  other 
person  or  offldal,  and  would  Jeopardlas  the 
host  agency's  ability  to  reguUte  efleetlTely  In 
the  public  interest.  Moreover,  such  powers 
do  not  appear  necessary  for  the  new  Agency 
to  perform  its  advocacy  function,  since  Sec- 
tion 207(c)  would  guarantee  the  Agency's  ac- 
cess to  all  Information  in  the  hands  of  other 
Federal  sgencies,  and  since  all  the  powers 
in  qxiestlon  would  become  avaUabU  to  the 
Agency  as  soon  as  a  formal  proceeding  had 
been  commenced. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  Department  would 
recommend  the  deletion  of  Section  307 (b)  of 
the  Committee  Print  in  Its  entirety.  In  es- 
sence. Section  307(b)  vrould  give  the  Admln- 
Utrator  the  right  to  compel  any  person  who 
Is  engaged  in  a  trade,  business  or  Industry 
affecting  commerce  and  whoee  activities  sub- 
stantially affect  what  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  the  interests  of  consumers  to 
answer  interrogatories  under  oath  "ooneem- 
Ing  such  activities  and  other  related  Infor- 
mation." The  Department  regards  this  pro- 
posal aa  unsound  and  unnecessary.  The  pro- 
posal Is  unsound,  because  It  U  at  odds  with 
the  basic  premise  of  the  leglsUtion.  which. 
as  we  understand  It,  is  that  the  Interests  of 
consumers  need  more  adequate  representa- 
tion in  the  processes  of  Federal  administra- 
tive agency  decisionmaking.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, the  proposed  Agency  has  never  been  in- 
tended to  be  a  wide-ranging  investlgatlTe 
agency,  empowered  to  scrutlnlss  the  hualnsaa 
practices  of  any  person  or  buslnsss  entity 
whose  activities  might  affect  the  Interests  of 
consumers.  Section  307(b)  would  give  to  the 
Administrator,  who  would  have  no  substan- 
tive reguUtory  responsibilities.  Interrogatory 
authority  far  in  excess  of  that  possessed  by 
any  other  Federal  official,  department  or 
agency  similarly  situated.  The  ^«nt  of  such 
authority  U  also  unnecessary,  for  by  virtue 
of  the  discovery  procedures  made  available  to 
the  Administrator  In  any  agency  proceeding 
by  Section  203(e),  and  Section  207(c) 's 
guarantee  of  access  to  Information  already 
In  the  possession  of  other  ageneiee,  the  Ad- 
ministrator already  has  all  the  information 
gath«lng  powers  he  would  reasonably  need 
to  give  consumer  Interests  ths  high  quaUty 
of  representation  and  advocacy  that  they 
deserve. 

The  Department  of  Justice  U  oppoaed  to 
the  enactment  of  8.  1177  In  Its  present  form. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  K.SBicKsoit, 
Deputy  Attorney  GeTieroi. 
PEOFOSKO  Ajcictrs  altexatiom  nr  powke 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amicus 
amendment  would  apply  the  same  cri- 
teria to  adjudlcatlans  as  it  does  to  rule- 
making and  Federal  agency  "activi- 
ties"— ^It  would  allow  the  CPA.  as  a 
matter  of  unchallengeable  right  to  pre- 
sent orally  or  in  writing  its  case,  then, 
prior  to  final  agency  action,  allow  the 
CPA  the  opportunity  to  make  ctnoments 
based  up<m  the  data,  views,  and  argu- 
ments presented. 

AU  adjudications  under  subsection 
203(a),  It  should  be  noted,  will  be  rec- 


ord proceedings,  since  a  hearing  on  tta« 
record  is  required  by  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

This  approach  Is  more  consistent  with 
the  "One  Govemmoit"  approach  fav- 
ored by  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee: yet  the  "last  word"  ois»rtunlty  pro- 
vides a  more  effective  means  of  advo- 
cacy than  would  be  enjoyed  by  any  of 
the  parties  to  the  adjudication  proceed- 
ing. 

It  would  also  avoid  the  specter  of  the 
Government  presenting  two  prosecu- 
tors— ^with  potentially  differing  views — 
In  a  sanction-oriented  adjudicaticm,  or  of 
the  Oovemment — that  is,  the  CPA — be- 
ing cross-examined  and  impeached. 

ADMrtnSTXATrVE    ATTEALS,    EATSKE    THAH 

BUEDENnra  the  couets 
The  amicus  amendment  provides,  as  a 
matter  of  unchallengeable  right,  that 
the  CPA  may  seek  an  agency  rehearing 
or  reconsideration  of  an  action  if  any 
perscn  could  seek  such  action.  From  a 
one-government  point  of  view,  this  is  far 
more  effective  and  far  less  disruptive 
than  the  presoit  bUl  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  this  power  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Granting  the  CPA  the  automatic  right 
to  seek  judiclfd  review  of  Federal  actiocs. 
as  does  present  section  204.  will  result  in 
"United  SUtes  against  United  States" 
court  cases.  This  is  not  administration 
of  the  laws  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  a  division  of  the  Government 
that  must  be  resolved  by  the  overbur- 
dened courts.  This  not  only  Is  going  to 
make  for  multiplicity  of  agencies;  it  is 
going  to  make  for  a  multiplicity  of  law- 
suits for  a  Judidaiy  that  is  already  over- 
burdmed.  We  hear  that  c(»nplaint  from 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — ^the 
CThief  Justice  in  particular — and  we  see 
it  from  the  fact  that  we  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  dozens  ui>on  doaens  of 
additional  Federal  district  Judges. 

So  that  the  courts  very  definitely  are 
overburdened;  and  we  see  that  In  the 
crime  statistics,  from  which  the  ca8e  Is 
made  that  the  overburdened  courts  delay 
Justice  and  delay  the  Imiweltion  of  pen- 
alties on  those  who  vlcdate  the  laws.  This, 
of  course,  would  add  many  hundreds.  If 
not  thousands,  of  cases  to  an  already 
overburdened  Judiciary. 

If  It  can  be  avoided.  It  should  be.  In 
the  extremely  rare  instances  in  which 
this  has  happened,  the  courts  have  usu- 
ally beoi  divided  and  have  often  ex- 
pressed not  only  their  confusion,  but 
their  Einnoyance  over  the  fact  that  the 
executive  branch  could  not  administer 
the  law  with  ooe  voice. 

Grave  problems  relating  to  due  proc- 
ess, equal  protection,  and  realistic  court 
burdens  shotild  be  considered  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  before  any  such  pro- 
posal Is  enacted. 

Has  no  one  read  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Burger's  state  erf  the  Judiciary  speech 
August  14,  1972,  caUlng  for  such  a  "ju- 
dicial impcMst"  report  on  legislattai  of 
this  type? 

The  Issue  is  adequate  consumer  rei>re- 
sentatlon  In  the  Federal  ac«icy  process, 
and  all  ^mrts  to  assure  such  represen- 
tation would  best  be  made  toward  Im- 
proving the  admlnlstrattve  process 
rather  than  chaTlenglng  It. 

Once   CoDfress    takas   tbe   unpreo»- 


I 
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(tented  $Uv  of  granting  on«  federal 
agency  authority,  as  a  matter  ot  right, 
to  challenge  the  actions  of  another  court. 
the  whole  principle  of  Federal  agency 
ezpertlae  comes  into  question. 

At  present,  the  courts  generally  con- 
sider the  actions  of  Federal  agencies  as 
being  clothed  with  congreiwlnrally  or- 
dained expertise. 

Two  Federal  agencies  clothed  wiin 
such  congresslonally  ordained  exper- 
tise—one in  the  public  Interest,  the  other 
in  the  special  consumer  interest— would 
result  m  considerable  Judicial  turmoil. 

And  out  of  this  turmoU  will  come 
Judge-made  law.  We  already  have  too 
much  of  that. 

DXMOcmATic  ruk-erom 

There  Is  an  interesting  plank  in  the 
DemocraUc  platform  that  I  might  point 
out  Even  the  Uberal  Democratic  plat- 
form does  not  endorse  CPA  advocacy  in 
the  Federal  courts  or  CPA  appeals  of 
Federal  agency  actions. 

This  is  appropriate,  because,  again,  the 
issue  is  perfecting  the  administrative 
forums  of  the  Oovemment.  not  chal- 
lenging these  or  taking  other  steps  that 
would  further  burden  the  coiurts  with 
duplicative  efforts. 

Under  the  present  section  204  of  the 
bill  all  court  appearances  as  of  right  by 
the  CPA  will  be  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other Federal  agency,  and  the  CPA  would 
be  allowed  to  have  a  role  of  full  party 

Utigant.  ,^  , 

In  instances  where  the  CPA  would  be 
seeking  Judicial  review,  it  would  be  the 
CPA  versus  another  Federal  agency,  thus 
raising  the  issue  whether  such  intergov- 
ernmental fighting  woxild  best  be  re- 
solved outside  the  court. 

In  all  other  covirt  proceedings  under 
the  bill,  the  issue  must  Involve  the  review 
or  enforcement  of  a  Federal  agency 
action.  ^^      ,^      , 

Thus,  the  CPA  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Federal  agency  if  it  did  not  seek 
Judicial  review.  Such  a  case,  for  example, 
would  be  CPA  plus  IRS  versus  John  Q. 
atlzen— a  duplication  in  Federal  ef- 
forts If  full  advocacy  Is  envisioned  for 
both  the  CPA  and  the  forum  agency 
concerned. 
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SUCCESTXD   MANKATOBT   AMICUS  COaiAS 
APPaOACH 

The  amicus  amendment  does  not  say 
that  the  CPA  should  never  appear  in 
court.  On  the  contrary.  It  envisions  a 
comprehensive  and  effective  role  for  the 
CPA  in  the  courts. 

The  amendment  would  grant  the  CPA, 
as  a  matter  of  unchallengeable  right,  au- 
thority to  present,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, an  amicus  curiae  arg\mient  to  as- 
sist the  court  in  any  determination  in- 
volving the  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
Federal  agency  action  which,  in  the  im- 
ehallengeable  opinion  of  the  CPA,  might 
result  In  substantially  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  That  is  the  ap- 
procush  that  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
okore  logical,  to  assist  the  Federal  agen- 
cy Involved  with  the  expertise  it  has  as 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  rather 
than  to  take  on  an  adversary  role  against 
the  sister  Federal  a«ency. 

The  CPA  need  not  have  participated 
In  tike  Fettaral  agency  action  in  order 
to  present  its  views  on  the  matter  in 


court,  and  the  court  cannot  refuse  to 
admit  the  CPA. 

I  use  "CPA"  here,  ae  I  pointed  out 
the  other  day  in  discussing  the  bill,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  had  any 
protests  from  the  certmed  public  ac- 
countants on  the  use  of  the  'CPA"  term. 
When  we  had  the  same  term  In  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
When  it  was  working  on  the  pesticide 
bill,  we  did  receive  protests  from  the 
certified  public  accountsuits  on  the  use 
ol  the  term  "commercial  pesticide  ap- 
llcator — CPA"  because  they  did  not  want 
to  be  confused  with  the  term  "commerc- 
clal  pesticide  applicator."  I  do  not  know 
what  their  views  will  be  in  confusing 
them    with    the    "Consumer   Protection 
Agency."  But  in  our  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, we  are  so  prone  to  reduce  every- 
thing down  to  alphabet  soup  that  we  will 
have   the   certified   public    accountants 
confused  with  the  CPA,— Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Whether  they  will  take 
offense  at  that  is  a  matter  of  opinlMi, 
I  assume.  I  would  feel  that  the  certified 
public  accountants  would  possibly  ob- 
ject more  than  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  would. 

This  would  appear  preferable,  from  a 
"One  Government"  viewpoint,  to  having 
a  CPA  attack  its  sister  agencies  or  dupli- 
cate their  efforts  as  full  party  litigants. 
This  would  also  enable  the  CPA  to 
effectively  conserve  the  valuable  time  of 
its  advocates  and  avoid  placing  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  courts. 

POACHINa    PBIV4TK    RIGHTS 

The  Federal  Government  should  con- 
centrate more  on  doing  for  its  citizens 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves, 
rather  than  patronizingly  poacliing  pri- 
vate rights,  thereby  depleting  them. 

We  can  giiard,  perfect,  and  expedite 
the  exercise  of  private  rights,  but  we 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  we  do  this  by  letting  the  Govern- 
ment exercise  these  rights  either  by 
proxy  or  by  predilection. 

The  private  right  to  challenge  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
measure  of  the  liberty  of  this  country. 
Extending  that  right  of  chaUenging  the 
Government,  to  the  Government  itself, 
in  an  area  as  broad  and  unchartered  as 
the  "interests  of  consumers,"  will  lead 
to  an  erosion  of  that  liberty  and  a  divi- 
sion of  that  Goverrunent.  This  is  extend- 
ing to  the  Government  itself  a  right  that 
should  repose  In  the  individual  citizen. 
The  Government  has  enough  rights  al- 
ready. Let  us  not  give  it  still  more  rights 
for  the  Federal  agencies  to  fight  among 
themselves. 

I  am  surprised  that  many  proponents 
of  this  bill  carmot  see  the  distinction  be- 
tween citizens  exercising  privately  the 
legal  rights  given  to  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  Congress,  and  the  Govern- 
ment itself  attempting  to  exercise  these 
rights  in  the  name  of  those  citizens  for 
whom  the  rights  were  defined. 

There  is  a  proportion  of  the  American 
citlzeruTf  which  vocally  disagrees  with 
the  current  way  the  country  is  handling 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  This  is  their 
right,  and,  to  them,  at  least  equal  to  the 
rights  of  consumers  that  all  would  like  to 
see  protected. 

But  who,  other  than  the  most  zealous 
proponents  of  this  bill,  seriously  could 


support  creating  an  Independent  Peace 
Protection  Agency  with  absolute  discre- 
tion to  attack  the  Government  in  a  Fed- 
eral— or  possibly  a  Hanoi — forum? 

SOMMAMT 


Let  me  briefly  simimaxize  the  major 
provisions  of  the  amicus  amendm.ent. 

This  is  a  middle-of-the-road  trial  pe- 
riod am>roach  that  Is  consistent  with 
providing  a  new  and  untried  agency  the 
opportunity  for  healthy  growth  and  an 
orderly  progression  of  powers,  rather 
than  responsibilities  beyond  its  initial 
capcU3illtles. 

First.  The  amicus  amendment  would 
allow  CPA  advocates  to  enter,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  unchallengeable  right,  all  agency 
and  court  proceedings  covered  by  the 
present  biU.  No  restriction  on  that. 

Second.  The  amendment  would  allow 
the  CPA  to  make  an  initial  argument  in 
any  other  agency's  deliberations  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  an  amicus  curiae. 
That  is,  the  CPA  would  not  become  em- 
broiled in  the  day-to-day,  month-to- 
month,  and  year-to-year  legal  infighting 
of  an  agency  proceeding. 

Third.  Instead,  imder  the  amendment, 
the  CPA  would  be  allowed  as  a  matter  of 
right  to  make  the  final  comment  on  the 
whole  record  and  to  suggest  a  course  of 
action. 

Fourth.  There  would  be  no  right  of  ap- 
peal, but  the  CPA  would  have  the  un- 
challengeable right  to  petition  for  an 
agency  rehearing  if  anyone  else  could. 

Fifth.  The  CPA  would  be  authorized 
to  enter  as  of  right  any  coxut  proceeding 
covered  by  the  present  bill.  But  it  would 
not  enter  as  an  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some party  litigant;  it  would  ento:  as  a 
friend  of  the  court,  an  amicus  curiae. 

OTHEE  ADVOCACY  PROVISIONS  OF  BILL 
XnVCHANGBO 

All  other  rights  and  duties  in  sections 
203  and  204  of  the  present  bill  remain 
substantially  imchanged.  Thus,  under 
the  present  bUl: 

Rrst.  Subsection  203(c)  relating  to 
rules  of  practice  would  remain  un- 
changed except  for  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "participation"  for  the  word 
"intervention." 

Second.  Subsection  203(d)  relating  to 
CPA  petitions  for  Federal  action  would 
remain  unchanged. 

Third.  Subsection  203(e)  relating  to 
full  party  use  of  discovery  powers  would 
be  deleted  as  inappropriate. 

Fourth.  203(f)  relating  to  petitioning 
the  CPA  for  action  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

Fifth.  Subsection  203(g)  relating  to 
advocacy  in  State  and  local  proceedings 
would  remain  unchanged  except  for  a 
clarification  to  the  effect  that  the  CPA's 
advocacy  must  be  In  the  same  general 
maimer  as  In  Federal  proceedings. 

Sixth.  Subsection  2G3(a),  relating  to 
formal  agency  proceedings,  and  section 
204,  relating  to  CPA  activities  in  courts, 
would  be  dealt  with — as  mentioned  in 
detail  earlier — in  one  subsection  of  the 
amendment,  new  203(a) . 

Seventh.  Subsection  203 (b)  of  the  pres- 
ent bUl  relatmg  to  Informal  actlvltira 
would  be  treated  separately  as  mentioned 
earlier  under  amendment  subsection  208 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  so-called 


amicus  amendment.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  it  would 
greatly  improve  the  entire  concept  of  the 
bill  And  it  would  improve  it  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  be  willing  to  support  the 
bill  if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to. 
If  the  amendment  were  not  agreed  to. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  feel 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  vote  against 

the  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  in- 
sisted upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S  3507)  to  establish  a  national  p<dicy 
and  develop  a  national  program  for  the 
management,  beneficial  use.  protection, 
and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones, 
and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.  Moshzr,  and  Mr.  Felly 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14267)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  fimds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 298,  and  the  Absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  western  Oklahoma,  and  others. 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  72.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15883)  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  expanded  protection 
of  foreign  ofacials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Ckllkk. 
Mr.  DoNOHTE.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION   ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1972 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3970)  to  establish  a 
CouncU  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  program 
of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and  serve 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 15  I  received  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  which  places  in  issue  several  ques- 
tions on  S.  3970,  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Organization  Act. 

This  'Dear  Colleague"  letter  Is  a  volu- 
minous brief.  I  could  spend  an  hour  or 
two  merely  reading  its  14  legal-size  pages 
of  mostly  single-spaced  copy. 

I  do  not  propose  to  do  that.  Instead,  I 
abould  merely  like  to  list  the  major 


points  contained  in  this  brief,  and  pre- 
sent some  clarifying  observations  on 
them.  If  this  brief  foreshadows  what  we 
are  to  expect  in  the  way  of  consximer  ad- 
vocacy. I  t.hipk  we  can  expect  some 
rather  serious  problems  ahead. 

First,  the  brief  states  that  one  of  the 
major  amendments  to  be  proposed  for 
this  bill  will  be  the  amicus  amendment, 
and  that  the  administration  opposes  the 
amicus  amendment. 

This  information  must  have  originated 
in  a  personal  conversation  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  administration,  because 
I  have  never  heard  of  Presidential  an- 
tagonism toward  the  Senate  amicus 
amendment. 

What  I  have  heard,  and  read,  are  the 
public  statements  by  the  administration 
in  opposition  to  the  Senate  bill  without 
substantial  modification. 

Second,  the  "Dear  Colleague"  brief 
tells  us  that  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  party  platforms  support  the 
establishment  of  a  Consumer  Protection 

Agency. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect in  its  entirety.  Neither  platform  sup- 
ports CPA  appeals  of  Federal  actions  to 
the  overbvirdened  courts.  Neither  plat- 
form supports  CPA  Intervention  in  the 
^oceedlngs  of  the  overbiu^ened  Federal 
courts.  Neither  platform  supports  CPA 
Intervention  in  State  agency  proceedings. 
Neither  platform  supports  CPA  interven- 
tion in  local  agency  proceedings.  Neither 
platform  supports  CPA  intervention  in 
the  State  court  proceedings.  Neither 
platform  supports  CPA  intervention  in 
local  court  proceedings.  I  am  told  that 
these  subjects  were  discussed  by  the  plat- 
form committees,  but  they  would  not 
come  out  in  support  of  them. 

In  fact,  the  following  language  ap- 
pears in  the  Republican  plank,  after  cit- 
ing support  for  the  creation  of  the  CPA. 
And  I  quote:  "We  oppose  punitive  pro- 
posals which  are  more  antibusiness  than 
proconsumer."  I  am  told  that  this  lan- 
guage refers  to  the  unamended  bill  we 
now  have  before  us. 

By  the  way,  I,  too.  support  the  crea- 
tion of  a  CPA — ^let  me  make  that  clear — 
but  I  cannot  support  all  of  the  radical 
powers  proposed  in  this  bUl. 

Third,  the  brief  says  that  this  bill  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  jurisdiction  or  au- 
thority of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency.  ^ 

This  is  clearly  wrong.  Let  me  give  you 
page  and  verse  on  several  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  ways  this  bill  will  affect  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority. 

The  bill  would,  and  I  quote,  "abolish 
one  entire  agency  and  all  of  the  titles  of 
its  employees.  See  section  105.  The 
Agency  is  the  President's  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  which  was  created  by  au- 
thorized Executive  order  and  which  is 
heflded  by  Virginia  Knauer. 

I  understand  that  many  of  the  more 
avid  supporters  of  this  bill  outside  this 
Chamber  do  not  respect  Mrs.  Knauer's 
capabilities,  and  indeed  have  called  for 
her  resignation  because  she  opposes 
many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  But 
I  cannot  see  how  we  can  constitutionally 
fire  a  Presidential  advtfler  and  strip  her 
of  her  title,  even  if  the  more  zealous  sup- 


porters of  this  bill  wish  us  to  do  so.  We 
cannot  "aboilsh"  Mrs.  Knauer.  llks  It  or 
not. 

I  might  say  for  myself  that  1  hare 
found  Mrs.  Knauer  to  be  a  persosi  of 
enormous  ability,  dedication,  and  Integ- 
rity— a  person  who  is  constantly  dedi- 
cated to  the  consumers  and  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Issue  consumer  impact 
reports.  See  section  101. 

The  bill  would  require  all  Pfederal  agen- 
cies to  issue  consumer  Impact  statements. 
See  section  402. 

The  bill  would  explicitly  strip  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  of 
several  of  its  powers,  as  to  OMB's  actions 
under  the  Federal  Reports  Act — see  sec- 
tion 404 — and  as  to  its  actions  in  rela- 
tion to  agency  budget  requests — see  sec- 
tion 202(b). 

The  bill  would  subject  Federal  agen- 
cies to  the  unchallengeable  CPA  orders 
for  copies  of  any  desired  information  in 
their  files,  with  certain  few  exceptions. 
See  section  207(0. 

The  bill  would  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  change  their  rules  of  procedure 
to  accommodate  a  series  of  unprec- 
edented powers  about  which  many  agen- 
cies have  publicly  been  alarmed.  One 
need  only  read  the  Justice  Department 
opinion  on  this  bill's  disruptive  advocacy 
powers  to  find  a  refutation  ot  the  claim 
that  this  bill  will  not  affect  any  agency's 
authority. 

The  bill  even  goes  beyond  consumer 
protection  and  would  force  all  Federal 
agencies  to  restructure  al"  proceedings  of 
whatever  public  nature  to  allow  for  in- 
creased pubUc  participation,  including 
participation  at  taxpayers'  expense — on 
any  issue.  See  section  405. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  cover  the 
length  of  the  biU.  But  by  now  it  should 
be  klear  that  the  brief  is  clearly  in  major 

error. 

Fourth,  the  brief  says  that  the  CPA. 
under  this  bill,  would  not  be  able  to 
compel  any  agency  to  take  any  action. 

Among  the  many  actions  that  the 
CPA  will  be  able  to  force  other  agencies 
to  take  are  thb  following: 

It  can  force  Federal  agencies  to  allow 
for  unprecedented  and  far-reaching 
CPA  rl^ts  to  participate  in  both  formal 
proceedings  and  internal  deliberations 
under  sections  203  and  210(e)  ( 1)  (A) . 

It  can  force  Federal  agwxcies  to  change 
its  rules  of  practice  in  accordance  with 
these  unprecedented  rights  imder  sec- 
tions 208(0  and  210(e)  (1)  (A>. 

It  can  force  agencies  to  go  to  court. 
See  section  204. 

It  can  force  agencies  to  give  it  general 
or  specific  notice  about  its  actions  and 
proposed  actions  under  section  206. 

It  can  force  Federal  agencies  to  hand 
over  any  desired  documents  in  Its  flies, 
with  certain  few  ezceptUms  under  sec- 
tion 207(c). 

It  can  force  Federal  agendes  to  Issue 
consumer  impact  reports  under  section 
402. 

The  brief  says  that,  as  a  saf  ^uard,  the 
CPA  win  not  be  able  to  overrole,  veto  or 
impair  any  Federal  agency's  final  deter- 
minations. 


•m 
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No  party  can  overrule  an  agency's  final 
determlnaUons.  Only  a  court  can  do  that. 
The  CPA  U  given  automatic  standing  to 
get  a  court  to  overrule  such  determina- 
tions. See  section  204. 

Therefore,  saying  that  this  is  a  saTe- 
Huard.  is  Uke  saying,  "Don't  worry  about 
aiat  madman  with  an  ax— he's  too  weak 
to  do  anything  without  the  aid  of  the 
ax  which  I  suppUed  him  with." 

Sixth,  another  safeguard  listed  in  the 
brief  is  that  the  CPA  must  conform  to 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  ag^y 
holding  a  proceeding  In  which  the  CPA 

Discretely  not  mentioned  is  the  little 
detaU  concerning  the  fact  that  all  such 
agencies  must  rewrite  these  rules  of  pro- 
cedures In  consultation  with  the  CPA  to 
accommodate  far-reaching  intrusion 
powers-  and,  if  the  CPA  does  not  like  the 
way  these  rules  are  written,  it  can  toke 
the  other  agency  to  court  xmder  sections 
203'c). 204.  210(e)(1) (A). 

Again,  the  brief  tells  us  that,  to  pre- 
vent arbitrary,  capricious  or  vindictive 
intervenUon,  the  determlnaUon  by  the 
CPA  that  there  is  a  substantisil  interest 
of  consumer  at  stake  would  be  subject  to 
"ultimato"  Judicial  review  if  there  Is 
prejudicial  error. 

Here  the  brief  is  saying  In  very  so- 
phisticated and  misleading  language 
something  like  the  following: 

I  wm  give  an  ax  to  someone  who  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  madman.  But  dont  worry.  I  will 
teU  him  only  to  swing  at  people  whom  he 
thlnka  are  acting  so  aa  to  affect  the  Interests 
of  consumers.  If  you  get  your  head  split 
open  and  you  can  prove  thU  injury  to  a 
court  after  the  fact,  and  you  can  al«s  prove 
aiat  you  were  doing  nothmg  that  substan- 
tlaUy  affectwl  the  Intereeta  of  conaumere. 
we'U  tell  the  CPA  that  It  shouldn't  have 
swung  on  you. 
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That  is,  the  bUl  does  indeed  provide 
for  so-caUed  ultimate  Judicial  re\iew. 

But  ultimate  Judicial  review  means, 
under  section  210(e)  (1)  (B) ,  that  a  party 
improperly  affected  by  the  CPA  intrusion 
can  get  court  relief  only  after  the  pro- 
ceeding is  entirely  over— which  may  be 
years — and  only  on  the  grounds  that 
there  was  prejudicial  erroi'as  a  result  of 
this  intervention. 

This  right  woiUd  only  apply  to  a  full, 
formal  party  in  a  formal  adjudication — 
if  you  were  not  a  party  and  you  unex- 
pectedly got  the  ax,  too  bad.  If  the  pro- 
ceeding was  informal,  too  bad. 

Eighth,  the  brief  observes  that  "anti- 
trust law  today  often  frustrates  industry 
self-regulation"  and  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  consxxmer  interest  in  maxi- 
mizing safety— through  self -regulation- 
would  clearly  outweigh  the  consumer 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  antitrrist  laws 
are  «iforced  to  the  letter,  m  such  cases, 
the  CPA  would  use  its  extraordinary 
p>ower8  to  aid  businesses. 

What  the  brief  la  saying  is  that,  if  the 
CPA  agrees  with  a  voluntary  action  that 
violates  the  antitrust  laws,  it  will  help 
businflBs  violate  the  law  and  get  away 
with  it.  How  egalitarian  can  you  get? 

Mr.  President,  when  you  think  about 
this,  you  have  to  realize  that  the  CPA 
could  probably  be  successful  in  such  a 
shocking  move.  It  has  far  more  discre- 
tionary powers  than  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  the  PTC  which  it  would  be  at- 


tacking if  they  dared  attempt  to  enforce 
the  letter  of  the  law  as  they  are  sup- 

^**^th,"  the  brief  predicts  that  the  ami- 
cus amendment  would  destroy  the  capa- 
bility of  CPA  to  intervene  and  partici- 
pate  effectively   in   the    administrative 

^""S^f  proper  question  does  not  concern 
the  capabiUty  of  the  CPA  but  is:  WUl 
consumer  interests  be  fully  and  ade- 
quately  represented  under  the  amicus 
amendment?  The  answer  is    Yes^    Full 
and  complete  input  of  concern  of  the  c«i- 
sumer  would  be  permitted,  and  the  CTA 
would   be   permitted   in   every   Federal 
agency   proceeding   to  comment  on  ^1 
data,  views,  and  arguments  of  aU  other 
persons.  The  CPA  would  be  authorized 
expressly  to  have  Uie  last  word— to  com- 
ment after  all  other  persons  have  com- 
pleted their  presentations. 

What  this  boils  down  to  is  this:  Is  tms 
blU  to  protect  the  interests  of  consumer 
by  assuring  that  their  views  are  con- 
sidered? Or.  is  this  bUl  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  a  Federal  CPA  to  disrupt 
orderely  procedures? 

Tenth  the  brief  observes  that  an  ami- 
ous  curiae  is  merely  an  interested  out- 
sider who  can  ordinarUy  do  no  more  than 
submit  written  briefs,  or  at  most  make  a 
single  argument,  generally  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  last  agency  or  court. 

This  statement  is  irrelevant,  but  per- 
haps of  interest  to  first  year  law  students. 
Defining  amicus  curiae  does  not  explain 
the  amicus  amendment.  The  amicus 
amendment  would  permit,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  CPA:  first,  presentation  of  evi- 
dence- second,  rebuttal;  third,  notice  of 
aeency  action;  fourth,  an  agency  hear- 
ing and  decision  on  the  record;  fifth,  in- 
dependent investigation  powers;  and 
sixth,  submission  of  the  entire  record  for 
final  summary  comments  by  CPA  prior 
to  closing  the  record. 

The  CPA  can  therefore  adduce  evi- 
dence, petition  the  agency  to  make  dis- 
covery, and  make  full  and  complete  final 
arguments  to  the  agency.  If  the  action  is 
appealed,  the  CPA  may  as  of  right,  not 
at  discretion  at  the  court,  submit  aU 
relevant  and  material  information  for 
the  court's  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  consimiers. 

Eleventh,   the   brief   says   that   most 
Federal  agency  proceedings  are  highly 
technical  and  the  CPA  must  be  given 
authority  to  effectively  develop  its  case. 
The  amicus  amendment  would  permit 
CPA  to  submit  highly  technical  informa- 
tion and  make  highly   technical  argu- 
mente  and  to  make  them  last.  What  this 
present  bill  authorizes  is  intrusion  by  a 
thinly  spread  CPA  into  highly  technical 
agency  proceedings  to  develop  its  exper- 
tise at  the  cost  of  orderly  procedure. 

Twelfth,  the  brief  states  that  determi- 
nations by  CPA  that  intervention  as  a 
party  is  necessary  to  represent  ade- 
quately the  interest*  of  consumers  will 
be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

This  is  not  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  the  bill  as  I  read  it.  Sec- 
tion 210<e)  (2)  prevents  any  effective  re- 
view of  CPA  determination  by  saying, 

and  I  quote: 

A  determination  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  that 
the  result  of  any  agency  proceeding  or  actlv- 


itv  may  substantUUy  affect  the  Interests  of 
consumers  or  that  his  mter%entlon  In  any 
proceeding  Is  necessary  to  repreeent  ade- 
quately the  intereeU  of  consumers  shall  not 
be  a  final  agency  action 


Thirteenth,  the  brief  says  that  the  bill 
gives  the  CPA  strong  incentives  to  par- 
ticipate in  agency  proceedings  only  to  the 
extent  necessary.  .^  ^  w  j    * 

The  bill  also  contains  a  limited  budget 
coupled  with  unbridled  authority  to  in- 
tercede in  agency  activities.  The  budget 
not  being  coextensive  with  the  authority, 
there  is  a  built-in  temptation  for  CPA  to 
opt  for  controversial  vlsibUity  rather 
than  persuasive  representation  in  order 
to  make  a  name  and  justify  more  funds. 
No  agency  should  be  so  tempted. 

Fourteenth,  the  brief  Indicates  that  the 
amicus  amendment  would  not  provide  a 
grant  of  authority  at  all  since  every  Fed- 
eral agency  can  already  be  an  amicus. 

Every  Federal  agency  can  now  be  an 
amicus  curiae  at  the  discretion  of  the 
host  agency.  The  amicus  amendment 
removes  that  discretion  and  permits  par- 
ticipation by  CPA  on  its  own  unchal- 
lengeable  determination  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  CPA  participation, 
over  that  of  an  amicus  curiae. 

Fifteenth,  the  brief  says  that  the  ami- 
cus amendment  is  contrary  to  the  trend 
of  increasing  ability  of  third  parties  to 
intervene  in  agency  proceedings. 

The  writers  apparentiy  desire  to  co- 
opt  the  rising  ability  of  consumers  to 
represent  themselves.  They  would  dis- 
place   private    representation    of    con- 
sumers  by    sheer   inerila.   The   amicus 
amendment  would  compliment  these  pri- 
vate representatives,  who  in  their  area 
of  expertise,  better  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  than  could  any  Federal 
agency— C^P A  included.  It  would  not,  as 
required  by  the  present  bill,  replace  them 
or  beat  their  ears  back  If  they  dared  op- 
pose the  CPA.  ^^  ^  ^^      _, 
Sixteenth,  the  brief  says  that  the  ami- 
cus approach  has  already  been  considered 
and  rejected  three  times. 

CPA-type  legislation  has  been  con- 
sidered in  every  Congress  since  Senator 
Kefauver,  from  my  own  State,  intro- 
duced such  a  bill  in  1969.  Continued  re- 
jection of  CPA-type  legislation  is  no  ar- 
gument against  the  need  for  such  leg^a- 
tion.  Similarly,  past  rejection  of  a  differ- 
ent amlcus-type  approach  to  a  different 
bill  does  not  argue  against  acceptance 
of  this  new  amicus  amendment  by  this 
Senate  now. 

Seventeenth,  the  brief  says  that  me 
amicus  amendment  would  bar  the  CPA 
from  appealing  any  administrative  de- 
cision to  the  courts,  Umiting  it  to  seek 
only  a  rehearing  by  the  very  agency 
which  rendered  the  decision  in  the  first 

place.  „ 

This  is  all  any  other  person  can  now 
do  in  the  many  administrative  proceed- 
ings which  are  "committed  to  agency 
discretion."  This  bill  is  intended,  so  its 
supporters  say.  not  to  change  the  rights 
of   parties  in   those   proceedings.   CPA 
should  be  in  like  position.  However,  CPA 
is  authorized  under  the  amicus  approach 
to  participation  in  any  court  involvtog 
review  or  enforcement  of  Federal  agency 
action.  The  amicus  amendment  requires 
an  agency  or  a  reviewing  or  enforcing 
court  to  admit  and  to  consider  consum- 


ers interests  whenever  CPA  decides  that 
their  interests  may  be  affected  subston- 

**Shteenth.  the  brief  exclaims  that 
wtot  the  CPA  needs  Is  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  p€ui;y. 

^g(re  are  not  considering  a  bill  to  aid 
CPA  We  are  considering  a  bill  to  aid  and 
urotect  the  consimier.  The  consumers^ 
needs  are  under  consideration.  And.  what 
the  consumer  needs  Is  an  Input  into  the 
administrative  process,  so  that  his  vle^ 
and  his  needs  are  heard  and  considered- 
Nineteenth,  the  brief  says  that  the 
amicus  amendment  attwnpts  to  make 
CPA  appear  "more  than  equal"  in  one  tri- 
vial respect  in  Justificatiou  for  making 
CPA  less  than  equal  to  parties  In  many 
vital  respects.  .^     ,    ^         ^    *„ 

The  right  to  have  the  last  word,  to 
make  the  final  comments  on  all  the  evi- 
dence, all  the  data,  all  the  exhibits  and 
all  the  testimony  of  all  parties  is  not  a 
trivial  right.  The  amendment  preserves 
approximate  parity  for  CPA  in  all  other 
respects  and  In  addition  grants  the  sig- 
nificant right  to  "get  in  the  last  word." 
All  this  vrith  minimum  disruption. 

Twentieth,  the  brief  says  that  every 
Federal  agency  already  has  the  inherent 
authority  to  initiate  or  intervene  in  judi- 
cial review  proceedings. 

If  the  drafters  of  the  brief  really 
believe  this,  then  why  are  these  writers 
so  exercized?  If  the  cnPA  is  limited  to 
amicus  powers,  the  Council  of  Consumer 
Advisers  which  is  created  in  title  I  of  this 
bill  has,  in  their  words — 

The  inherent  authority — In  the  absence  of 
statutory  authority— to  Initiate  or  Intervene 
in  Judicial  review  proceedings  Involving  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  agencies. 


If  the  writers  reaUy  believe  this,  then 
why  consider  this  bill?  Let  us  merely  ask 
Mrs.  Knauer,  FDA,  FTC,  and  so  forth,  to 
start  exercising  their  inherent  authority 
to  attack  other  agencies  or  each  other. 

This  bill  is  a  complicated  one.  There 
are  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  approach  to  the  protection  of 
the  consumer's  interest. 

I  question,  in  all  candor,  whether  or 
not  the  bin  £is  it  now  stands  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer.  I  question 
whether  or  not  it  will  in  fact  do  the 
reverse  of  the  function  for  which  it  is 
designed — and  that  is  to  raise  the  cost 
for  the  purchasing  requiring  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  for  the  people  most  in  need  of 
help,  the  low-income  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Too  often,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has,  in  its  desire  to  be  helpful,  created 
more  problems  than  it  has  solved.  The 
difficulty  that  exists  in  this  bill  is  that 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  not  the 
interests  of  a  specisd  interest  group,  but 
the  interests  of  all  Americans.  We  are  all 
consumers.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
protected  by  the  agency,  good.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  protect  the  right  of  appesd. 
that  is  good.  But  to  the  extent  that  we 
create  ever-increasing  numbers  of  agen- 
cies of  government  and  ever-increasing 
bureaucracies  to  impose  on  us  as  indi- 
viduals, we  jeopardize  the  basic  freedoms 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Simday  Star, 
James  J.  Kllpatrick  had  a  particularly 

penetrating  analysis   of   the  consumer 


protection  bill  which  he  characterized  as 
an  unwise  delegation  of  power. 

Mr.  KUpatrick  points  out  that  in  the 
great  arena  of  public  affairs,  the  name  of 
the  game  is  power — how  it  is  won.  how 
it  Is  used,  how  it  Is  restrained.  This  sound 
doctrine  was  voiced  in  the  Virginia  con- 
vention of  1788  by  Patrick  Henry:  power 
always  to  be  distributed  sparingly,  on  the 
assumption  that  bad  men  will  use  it 
badly,  for  it  is  likely  that  they  will. 

Mr.  KUpatrick  feels  that  this  sound 
doctrine  had  been  forgotten  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Consumer  Protection  Or- 
ganization Act.  In  their  eagerness  to 
restrain  the  exercise  of  power  by  business 
they  are  creating  another  mar.hlne  of 
even  greater  power.  They  are  creating  a 
super-bureau  above  all  other  bureaus. 
Mr.  KUpatrick  recognizes  that  there 
might  be  some  value  in  creating  some 
sort  of  consimaer  agency,  as  independait 
as  the  General  Accounting  Office,  with  a 
responsibility  to  complain,  to  exort,  or  to 
dramatize  on  behalf  of  the  best  Interests 
of  consumers.  But  he  warns  against  the 
creation  of  a  czar  with  super  powers 
over  all  other  agencies  and  bureaus. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  feel  that  a 
consumer  agency  should  be  created.  How- 
ever. I  agree  completely  with  James  J. 
Kilpatrtck  and  Patrick  Henrj-  that  if  our 
liberties  are  to  be  protected,  then  Fed- 
eral power  must  be  limited.  Such  limita- 
tions are  contained  in  the  amicus 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
KUpatrick  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Sxmday  Star,  Sept.  24, 

1972] 
CoNBtTMiR     Bnx:     Unwise    Dklxgation     of 
PowEm 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 
Columnists  and  editorial  writers,  as  mem- 
bers of  our  tribe  are  weU  aware,  sometimes 
faU  Into  a  kind  of  lordly  omnlscence.  With 
equal  authority  we  pronounce  upon  pubUc 
schools   today   and  public   power  tomorrow. 
We    BJTV   Into   everything   that   matters,   but 
when  it  comes  down  at  last  to  the  question 
of    power,    the   answer,   of   course.   Is:    Ncm 
est.  There  Is  none. 

The  Congress  this  month  Is  warming  up 
to  pass  a  bill  that  covers  the  same  sweeping 
universe.  The  bUl  (8.  3970)  would  create 
a  new  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  with  au- 
thority to  pronotince  upon  everything  that 
matters.  But  there  Is  this  vital  dtfference: 
The  CPA  would  have  power. 

I  have  said  It  a  hundred  times  and  would 
say  It  a  thousand  more:  In  the  great  arena 
of  public  affairs,  the  name  of  the  game  Is 
power — how  it  Is  wan,  how  It  Is  vtaed,  how 
power  Is  restrained.  The  sound  doctrine  was 
voiced  In  the  Virginia  Oonventlon  of  1T88  by 
one  of  Patrick  Henry's  antl-Fed«rallst  band: 
Power  ought  always  to  be  distributed  spar- 
ingly, on  the  asstmiptlon  that  bad  men  will 
use  It  badly,  for  It  la  likely  that  they  wlU. 

That  sound  doctrine  haa  been  forgotten 
by  advocate*  of  this  Ooosumer  Protection 
Organization  Act.  In  tbelr  eagerness  to  re- 
strain one  exercise  of  power — the  power  of 
big  business — they  are  creating  another  ma- 
chine of  even  greater  power.  Their  proposed 
Consumer  Proteotion  Agency  la  like  nothing 
we  have  seen  before.  The  CPA,  potentially. 
Is  a  govenunent  on  top  of  a  govenunant.  a 
super-bureau  above  aU  bureaus. 


The  wonder  Is  that  good  men.  expertenoed 
In  the  ways  of  bureaucracy,  oould  be  Iwaath- 
ing  legislative  life  mto  this  Frankenatelnlan 
monster.  An  e^lanatlon  Ilea  In  the  nature 

of  the  problem.  _ 

In  recent  rears,  or  so  the  Congreas  appre- 
hends, consumerism  has  become  a  secular 
religion.  Ralpb  Nader  la  lu  high  pMKt.  the 
women's  clubs  serve  at  the  altar.  Voters  may 
othMwlse  be  identified  aa  Cathollca  or  bUoka 
or  fanners  or  veterans,  but  whatever  they 
may  be.  they  also  are  consumers.  The  un- 
warranted assumption  prevaUa  that  as  such, 
they  all  are  memben,  of  the  same  unlvereal 
church.  PoUtlcaUy  speaking.  oonaumerUm 
has  to  be  served. 

Beyond  roUtlce  Is  the  problem  ItMlf.  and 
the  problem  is  real.  In  the  day  of  the  village 
blacksmith,  standing  beneath  hla  chaetnut 
tree,  the  consumer  had  an  easier  time:  If 
the  shoe  didn't  fit,  he  cotUc  lead  the  horee 
back.  ResponsibUlty  was  direct  and  a  cus- 
tomer's recourse  was  immediate.  Obviooaly, 
nothing  of  the  sort  obtains  today.  The  TV  aet 
probably  was  made  in  Japan:  reeponaiblUty 
is  blurred:  everything  aeems  out  of  focus. 

But  a  proper  answer  Is  not  to  be  found  In 
the  drastic  relief  propoeed  by  this  bill.  Con- 
sumers are  not  mere  beads  on  a  string.  Their 
intereeu  are  not  identical.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  bureaucrats  who  would 
man  the  CPA  would  be  one  whit  wiser,  more 
sklUed,  or  more  efficient  than  the  bureau- 
crau  who  now  serve  in.  say,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  Pood  and  Dnig 
Administration.  Theee  new  masters  would 
simply  have  more  power. 

It  WlU  be  denied,  of  course,  but  the  pro- 
poeed CPA  Is  potentlaUy  the  largest  of  aU 
agencies.  It  would  have  to  be  expert  In  every- 
thing— In  aeronautics.  In  oU  and  ga«,  In 
mUk  and  tomatoes.  In  fabrics,  drugs,  safety 
belts,  public  parka,  banks,  bonds.  boaU.  It 
would  have  power  to  Intervene  in  every  reg- 
ulatory proceeding,  formal  or  informal,  ol 
every  existing  agency.  The  bm  Invites  chaos. 
There  might  be  some  value  In  creating  a 
vtnrt  of  super-editorial  writer,  as  Independ- 
ent aa  the  General  Accotmttng  Office,  with  a 
responsibUity  to  complain,  to  e^ort,  to 
dramatize,  to  pubUclze.  and  generaUy  to 
TTi«fc-«  noise  in  what  might  be  conoeived  to 
be  the  consumer's  intereet:  an  official  Ralph 
Nader.  But  to  vest  such  a  critic  with 
power— the  power  propoeed  in  the  pending 
bill— is  to  create  a  caar.  No  thoughtful  con- 
sumer would  buy  It. 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  PresldMit,  let  me  say 
again  that  I  think  should  be  of  concern 
to  every  Member  of  this  body  and 
to  the  American  people  at  large.  Time 
and  again  in  recent  years  Congress  has 
seal  a  problem  and  has  tried  to  respond 
to  it  by  the  delegation  of  power— admin- 
istrative, legislative,  judicial  power.  In 
some  instances  we  have  delegated  power 
that  the  Congress  itself  does  not  have 
under  the  ConsUtutlwa.  But  whether  or 
not  Congress  has  it.  Congress  is  the  peo- 
ple's branch.  Nobody  In  any  agency  Is 
selected  by  the  people  or  is  respoosiUe 
to  them.  Too  often  I  think  Congress  ha* 
embarked  upon  a  program  of  coercion,  of 
force,  and  excessive  exercise  of  power, 
all  to  the  derogation  of  some  basic  and 
f^iH^tiai  freedoms  of  aU  Americans. 

It  coQcmu  me  that  In  this  particular 
Congress  we  debated  a  bill  not  too  many 
months  ago  in  which  Congress  was  going 
to  delegate  the  right  to  a  fieldman  of  an 
agency,  absolutely  to  shut  down  a  bu«l- 
neas.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  if  he  did 
not  Ilk©  the  way  thw  were  hiring,  firing, 
or  promoting.  Tlie  businessman  had  vtr- 
tuaUy  no  protection,  and  neithw  did  the 
employees. 
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Th*t  partic\ilftr  section  waa  stricken 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  But  every  so  olten.  in  tms 
body,  we  come  up  against  this  particular 

Issue.  4.    „_- 

How  much  power  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect people,  and  how  much  power  can  be 
delegated  to  any  executive  any  a<to^- 
Istratlon.  or  any  enforcer,  without  abro- 
aaOng  the  essential  rights  and  responsi- 
bility of  free  men.  without  damagtog 
or  even  placing  to  jeopardy  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  that  we  have  under 
the  Constitution? 

I  think  this  bill  has  a  desirable  objec- 
tive It  has  the  advantage  of  great  pubUc 
support  in  terms  of  its  goals.  But  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  American  P^le  rwdg 
want  another  agency  which  can  compete 
with  existing  agencies.  I  feel  my  constit- 
uents in  Tennessee  would  ask  me.  If  I  ma 
not  make  an  effort  to  improve  the  bUl, 
■Why  did  you  not  make  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  existing  agencies  that   have 
JUulatory  powers?  If  there  Is  a  proW^ 
with  FDA,  why  not  change  the  FDA 
regulatory  powers?  If  there  is  a  problem 
with  PTC,  why  not  change  the  regula- 
tory powers  of  the  FTC?  Why  create  a 
condition  whereby  we  are  going  to  have 
the  united  States  as  a  Utlgant  over  and 
over  again  to  the  Federal  courts,  which 
are  already  overburdened?" 

Where  does  the  cltl«n  stand?  To 
whom  does  he  listen?  Time  after  time, 
when  we  talk  with  young  people,  we  find 
a  sense  of  frustration  because  of  a  feel- 
ing of  the  institutionalization  of  life  to 
this  country.  There  is  a  Jeel^^*^ 
things  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  People 
do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  an  honest 
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What  we  are  dong  here  Is  creattog  new 
nroblems  as  well  as  compounding  old 
ones.  Are  we  not  creattog  a  situation 
where,  by  law.  an  agency  can  go  In  and 
intervene  with  another  agency  to  the 
legitimate  function  of  exerctoig  Its 
supervisory  and  regulatory  authority? 
Where  does  the  citizen  look  for  help 
in  that  ktod  of  situation?  Where  does 
the  smaU  bustoessman  get  relief  with 
that  ktod  of  proceedtog? 

under  the  bill  as  written  without  the 
amicus  amendment  there  Is  no  place 
for  the  small  bustoessman  to  go.  He  can 
go  to  the  courts,  of  course,  after  the  fact, 
after  the  damage  Is  done,  perhaps  after 
he  is  out  of  bustoess;  and  then  perhaps 
he  would  have  litUe  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue the  relief. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  our  zeal  to  pro- 
tect the  righta  of  consumers,  we  must 
not  forget  to  protect  the  most  funda- 
mental right  of  all.  the  right  of  men  to 
their  freedom. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  First  of  all,  I  commend 
the  Senator  on  his  most  thorough  anal- 
ysis of  this  bill,  and  on  calling  attention 
to  the  many  dangers  and  pitfalls  that  lie 
to  it.  I  think  this  is  about  the  most  thor- 
ough analysis  I  have  heard  of  this  very 
comprehensive  bill,  and  it  does  potot  out 
what  may  happen  if  an  extrrane  con- 
sumer partisan  Is  sppototed  to  adminis- 
ter this  agency.  I  certatoly  think  that  we 
have  to  realize  that  the  strongest  pariismn 


who  can  be  found  for  consumers  would 
probably  be  put  m  charge  of  this  agency. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  He  pointed  out  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  amicus  amendment  would 
permit  the  CPA  to  fully  and  adequately 
represent  consumer  interests.  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  on  that  potot.  I  wonder 
if  the  amicus  approach  would  not  per- 
haps enable  the  administrator  to  better 
represent  consimier  mterests. 

I  bring  up  this  situation:  Again  and 
agato  we  find  conflicttog  consumer  toter- 
ests  to  areas  of  great  interest  around  the 
countrj*.  For  an  example,  let  us  take  the 
power  problem  with  wliich  we  are  con- 
fronted. We  have  a  power  crisis  in  the 
United  States  today,  as  everyone  knows. 
There  are  blackouts  in  some  areas.  Every- 
one to  Government  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  power  situation  is  concerned 
with  whether  we  are  gotog  to  be  able  to 
construct  enough  powerplants  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  this  countrj'.  These  needs 
are  now  tocreasing  at  about  10  percent  a 
year.  In  my  own  State  of  Florida  the  in- 
crease is  even  more  rapid  than  that,  be- 
cause we  are  a  much  faster  growmg  State 
than  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

But  we  have  conflicttog  toterests  here. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  powerplant 
is  to  be  built  to  a  certain  area— there  is 
one  now  imder  consideration  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  My  understandtog  is 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  se- 
lected a  site  there,  and  the  citizens  who 
live  near  that  site  brought  a  court  suit, 
saj-tog  they  did  not  want  it  there,  even 
though  they  were  going  to  be  consumers 
and  would  ultimately  benefit  from  the 
power  output  of  the  plant,  whenever  it  is 
buUt. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  whole  environ- 
mental ecology  problem.  When  a  power- 
plant  site  is  selected,  the  ecologists,  all 
fair  mtoded  as  far  as  their  mterests  are 
concerned,  usually  raise  the  question  of 
damage  to  the  ecology. 

For  example,  agam  in  Florida,  our 
newest  atomic  powerplant  has  been  held 
up  to  its  final  construction  and  initial 
operation  for  years,  because  of  an  ecol- 
ogy controversy. 

We  have  a  conflict  of  toterest  with 
ecologists,  we  have  a  conflict  of  toterest 
with  citizens  who  may  live  to  an  area 
where  an  atomic  plant  is  planned,  and 
we  have  the  very  heavy  consumer  inter- 
est of  those  people  who  want  the  power 
to  use  to  their  homea,  their  bustoesses. 
their  hospitals,  and  for  sdl  the  many 
other  uses  for  which  power  can  be 
utilized. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  this  bUl.  as 
it  is  presently  drawn,  the  CPA  can  repre- 
sent one  of  those  interests,  but  cannot 
represent  the  other  mterests.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  care  to  com- 
ment on  that?  Is  that  true  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
right.  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  to  take  the 
analogy  or  the  illustration  one  step  fur- 
ther, let  us  assume  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  finds  that  ade- 
quate adherence  has  not  been  given  to 
the  issuance  of  the  impact  statement  to 
the  building  of  the  powerplant.  The 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  could 
agree,  or  could  also  disagree,  and  toter- 


vene  on  behalf  of  the  proponents  of  the 
powerplant  and  say,  "We  are  going  to 
build  it  whether  you  like  it  or  not,"  with 
the  full  force  and  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  behtod  it  to  the  form  of  this 
consumer  agency,  which  would  have  far 
greater  powers  than  any  other  agency, 
including  the  Environmental  Protection 

AjTAjicy 

So,  with  this  bill,  without  the  amend- 
ment, there  Is  no  way  to  prejudge  or  pre- 
dict where  they  are  going  to  define  the 
consumer  toterest.  Will  they  define  it  in 
the  area  of  protecting  the  environment? 
Will  they  define  it  to  mean  power  at  a 
lower  rate,  or  will  they  define  it,  on  the 
contrary,  to  mean  power  at  a  higher 
rate?  They  could,  for  example,  totervene 
with  the  rate  fixing  agencies  and  say, 
"We  think  your  rate  is  toadequate  to  pro- 
vide for  proper  research  and  develop- 
ment." There  is  no  limit.  They  define 
what  they  mean  by  the  consumer  in- 
terest, and  there  is  virtually  no  limit  on 
that  authority  to  do  a  self -definition  job. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  example,  if  the  power  company 
went  to  the  CPA  and  said.  "We  want  you 
to  totervene  on  our  behalf."  and  the  CPA 
looked  at  it  and  said.  "Well,  they  do  have 
a  proper  case  there,  so  111  totervene  on 
their  behalf,"  and  if  they  did  so,  and  It 
a  week  later  the  ecologists  come  in  to  the 
CPA  and  said,  "No.  We  want  you  to  in- 
tervene on  our  behalf,"  my  understand- 
tog is  that,  stoce  the  CPA  has  already 
totervened  on  behalf  of  the  power  com- 
pany, they  cannot  intervene  to  behalf  of 
the  ecologists.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Of  course. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Under  the  amicus  ap- 
proach, as  I  understood  it,  whoi  the 
amendment  was  offered  to  the  commit- 
tee, the  CPA  would  totervene  to  such  a 
situation  and  give  all  the  arguments  on 
behalf  of  a  consumer.  There  is  no  reason 
to  a  case  such  as  that  why  he  could  not 
give  the  views  of  the  power  company,  the 
manufacturer    of    the    electricity,    the 
ecologists,  or  even  the  people  who  ulti- 
mately are  most  concerned,  those  who 
want  to  use  the  electricity.  All  these  peo- 
ple who   do  have   conflicttog   toterests 
could  have  their  vlewpotots  presented  by 
the  CPA  under  the  amicus  amendment. 
Is  that  the  Senator's  understandtog  ol 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Absolutely. 
Let  me  make  two  points  in  response 
to  the  Senator's  questions,  which  are 
excellent. 

First,  I  should  like  to  read  one  para- 
graph from  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  effect  on  the  consimiers  of 
this  legislation  as  written: 

The  authority  which  this  bill  would  confer 
upon  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  If 
Unprovldently  exercised,  could  substantially 
hamper  effective  regulation  by  this  commis- 
sion under  both  the  Federal  Power  and 
Natvural  Oas  Acts  by  p>06tponlng  finality  of 
decision  In  matters  of  preeslng  public  con- 
cern. The  power  to  seek  Judicial  review  even 
on  the  absence  of  such  Intervention  or  par- 
ticipation could  Impoee  another  layer  of  reg- 
ulation upon  this  Commission  and  impair 
Its  effectlvwMes  to  tbo  detriment  of  the 
public. 


That  is  signed  by  John  N.  Nassikaa, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 


I  potot  out  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  the  amicus  amendment  Is  to 
create  a  different  kind  of  toterventlon,  a 
higher  quality,  what  we  woi^d  refer  to 
as  the  last- word  approach.  I  beUeve  It 
orovldes  a  more  effective  means  of  advo- 
cacy be  done  by  any  parties  to  the  ajudi- 
catlon  proceedtog. 

As  the  Senator  potots  out,  under  the 
amicus  approach,  all  potots  of  view  that 
respondtogly  relate  to  the  consumer 
interest  must  be  taken  into  account,  not 
just  one.  Those  toterests  are  not  always 
the  same.  Quite  often  they  are  not. 

It  could  be  to  the  toterest  of  more 
power  to  prevent  blackouts,  as  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  higher  prices  or  to  the 
interests  of  ecology  or  to  the  toterests  of 
the  environment.  They  are  conflicttog. 
and  they  aU  should  be  considered. 

We  simply  caimot  take  a  one-stance 
approach  to  the  decisions  of  Govern- 
ment. , 
This  approach  of  the  amicus  amend- 
ment would  also  avoid  the  specter  of  the 
Qovemment  pres«ittog  two  prosecutors 
with  potentially  two  different  views,  or 
the  Government  betog  cross-examtoed 
and  impeached,  to  fact. 

The  compromise  we  are  offering  pro- 
vides as  a  matter  of  unchallengeable 
right'  the  CPA  with  a  reconsideration 
of  an  action  where  any  person  could  seek 
such  action.  Prom  an  administrative 
pomt  of  view,  this  is  far  more  effective 
and  far  less  disruptive  than  the  present 
bill  which  does  not  todicate  this  power. 
Granting  the  CPA  the  right  to  seek 
judicial  review  of  Federal  actions  will 
result  in  the  "United  States  against 
United  States"  court  cases.  This  is  not 
administration  of  the  law  but  a  division 
of  the  Government  that  must  be  resolved 
by  the  courts.  If  it  can  be  avoided.  It 
should  be. 

In  the  extremely  rare  instances  where 
this  has  happened,  the  courts  have  usual- 
ly been  divided  and  have  expressed  not 
only  their  confusion  but  also  their  an- 
noyance over  the  fact  that  the  executive 
branch  could  not  admtolster  the  law. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  the  ktod  of  prob- 
lem we  are  creating  here,  with  the  bill  as 
it  is  presently  \vTitten,  without  the  thrust 
and  effect  of  the  amicus  amendment. 

What  we,  in  contrast,  are  trying  to  do 
with  the  amicus  amendment  is  to  offer 
every  right  of  intervention.  ever>'  right  of 
representation  to  consumers'  mterests. 
but  broadly  stated;  not  selected  con- 
sumers— all  consumers.  In  other  words, 
the  agency  would  be  mandated  to  rep- 
resent not  a  group  who  happened  to  have 
political  power  at  a  given  potot  to  time, 
but  everj'  citizen  of  this  country,  in  the 
broadest  possible  way,  in  their  total,  long- 
term  national  toterest,  as  consimiers. 
That,  to  me,  is  a  far  more  effective  type 
of  representation  than  that  which  is  pro- 
posed to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  agree  with  the 
disttoguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
That  was  my  understanding  of  what  the 
goal  of  the  proponents  and  authors  of 
the  proposed  legislation  was  originally. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ftoal  product 
is  entirely  different. 

Is  it  the  understandtog  of  the  "Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  as  it  is  mtoe,  that  the 
creation  of  the  CPA— tocludtog  the  crea- 


tion of  powers  given  to  it  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation — not  only  authorizes  It 
to  represent  whatever  special  consumer 
toterest  presents  a  complatot  or  a  cause 
or  a  request  for  action,  but  mandates 
that  such  representation  shall  be  of  an 
advocacy  nature. 

My  profession  was  that  of  a  lawyer 
before  I  came  to  Congress.  As  I  under- 
stand the  word  "advocate,"  an  advocate, 
a  lawyer  on  behalf  of  a  client,  is  supposed 
to  do  everythtog  withto  his  power  to 
make  sure  that  his  cUent's  will  prevails, 
ustog  all  his  •wisdom,  all  the  tools  at  his 
conunand,  to  an  effort  to  try  to  win  for 
his  side,  his  client,  his  cause. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct,  that  to  the 
creation  of  this  super  agency,  as  he  has 
described  it — and  I  thtok  that  is  an  ex- 
cellent word  to  use — we  are  indeed  creat- 
ing a  creature  of  Congress  whose  mission 
as  spelled  out,  is  to  go  out  and  harass 
Government  agencies  that  are  tovolved 
with  consumers'  mterests,  on  the  part 
of  whatever  consumer  presents  a  cause 
to  the  CPA. 
Is  this  the  Senator's  understanding? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Absolutely. 
There  is  one  thtog  many  people  fall  to 
realize  about  this  bill.  One  of  the  thtogs 
we  do  to  Congress  is  to  put  a  good  label 
on  every  bill.  Everybody  says,  "Fm  for  a 
consumer  bill,"  and,  of  course,  they  are. 
We  all  are.  Or  they  say,  "I'm  for  a  health 
bill  or  an  education  bill."  Then  we  cover 
up  some  rather  specific  language  to  the 
bUl  with  that  label. 

We  talk  about  our  toterest  in  the  con- 
sumer. The  fact  is  that  this  bill,  as  it  is 
written,  really  has  no  Impediment  to  be- 
commg  a  big  bustoess  bill. 

If  this  agency  wanted  to.  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  it  could  not  to- 
tervene totally  on  behalf  of  industry,  to 
an  effort  to  raise  prices  on  natural  gas 
or  oil  or  other  regulated  commodities, 
because  the  logic  of  the  case — and  it  is  a 
case  that  can  be  made — on  the  part  of 
industrj'  is  that  "If  we  do  not  get  higher 
prices,  we  won't  have  a  profit  for  ex- 
ploration. We  have  a  fuel  crisis.  We  have 
to  develop  more  resources.  We  have  to 
ftod  those  resources.  In  the  toterests  of 
consumers  we  have  to  have  consimiers 
temporarily  pay  a  higher  price  for  elec- 
tricity, gas,  heating  oU,  and  the  like." 

There  is  no  reason  In  the  world  why 
they  could  not  submit  a  statement  to  the 
CPA,  as  it  is  proposed,  apd  say,  "We  are 
concerned  about  consumers.  We  are  try- 
ing to  help  consumers  over  the  long  term. 
Now  we  expect  you  to  go  to  court  and 
fight  the  State  commislons  which  are 
impedtog  our  growth  and  progress  and 
our  ability  to  develop  energy  resources 
by  setting  unreallstlcally  low  prices." 
There  Is  no  reason  why  the  agency  can- 
not do  exactly  that  because  that  is  what 
they  have  been  created  to  do,  to  represent 
the  Interest  of  the  consumer.  It  may  be 
a  vested  toterest  or  a  special  interest,  or 
a  group  of  bustoess  toterests,  but  there 
is  no  preclusion  of  that  kind  of  activity 
whatsoever.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  could  not  happen.  It  might,  to  the 
long  term,  but  my  constituents  to  Ten- 
nessee do  not  think  so  and  they  resent 
it  very  much. 
Mr.    GURNEY.    The    Senator    men- 


tioned  his   constituents   to   Tnmessee. 
That  raises  this  potot,  which  has  punled 
me  about  the  bill.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
we  to  the  United  States  often  go  off  on 
this  crusade  or  that  crusade,  when  per- 
haps a  crusade  is  not  warranted  at  alL 
I  am  remtoded  of  a  few  years  ago. 
when  to   many  parts  of   this  country, 
everyone    began    digging    holes    to   the 
ground  for  bomb  shelters.  I  had  friends 
who  came  back  from  a  trip  to  Europe 
at  that   time,   when  evenrone   to   this 
country  was  busy  digging  holes  to  the 
ground  like  a  woodchuck.  They  said  to 
me,  "What  has  happened?  We  spent  3 
months   to   Europe   and   everyone   over 
there  Is  going  about  their  bustoess.  No 
one  Is  concerned  about  war  or  an  atomic 
attack  from  the  Russians.  What  to  the 
world  is  the  United  States  doing  digging 
holes  to  the  ground  for  bomb  shelters?" 
Well,  as  we  all  know,  after  a  year  or  so 
of  that  curious  activity,  everyone  forgot 
about  bomb  shelters  and  used  the  holes 
to  the  ground  for  a  separate  bedroom  or 
a  separate  living  room. 

I  wonder,  perhaps,  whether  we  are  not 
going  off  on  that  same  sort  of  tangent 
on  this  consumer  bill. 

With  that  as  a  preface.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  disttoguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if  he  has  had  much  mall  from 
back  home  requesting  him  to  totroduce 
a  consumer  protection  bill  and  asking 
him  to  vote  for  such  a  bill,  with  cor- 
respondents verbally  wringing  their 
hands  that  something  must  be  done  to 
protect  them  from  the  plans  and  schemes 
of  bustoess  to  do  them  to  with  bad  prod- 
ucts? Has  he  had  that  sort  of  request 
from  home? 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  let  me  say  that 
I  have  had  virtually  no  mail  at  all  ad- 
vocating this  ktod  of  legislation.  I  have 
had  a  flood  of  mail  in  opposition  to  It 
from  small  businessmen  and  attorneys 
who  are  terrified  at  the  implications  to- 
herent  in  this  possible  exercise  and  grant 
of  authority.  They  fear  very  much  that 
there  are  no  safeguards,  no  protections 
built  in  for  the  small  person  in  this  coun- 
try, be  he  a  worker  or  a  small  business- 
man. That  is  the  case. 

I  was  interested  in  the  Senator's  re- 
marks about  crusades.  I  was  reading, 
just  over  the  past  few  days,  a  historical 
study  of  the  first  crusade,  back  to  1095. 
I  was  reading  a  double  account  of  it.  One 
account  concerned  the  people  who  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  area  around  Jeru- 
salem and  their  viewpotot  of  what  ulti- 
mately became  a  holy  war.  E^rery  time 
they  killed  a  number  of  crusaders,  they 
felt  that  they  had  gotten  themselves 
closer  to  their  ktod  of  heaven  and  had 
sent  so  many  more  souls;  that  is,  cru- 
saders, to  hell. 

When  I  read  the  account  of  the  cru- 
saders, obviously,  they  had  a  somewhat 
different  perspective.  They  went  toto 
this  particular  community,  talked  at 
some  length  about  how  the  Infldftls  had 
destroyed  women  and  children,  ruthless- 
ly raped,  multllated.  maimed,  kidnaped, 
and  killed  these  holy  Christian  women. 
So  when  they  took  a  little  town  and  to 
that  particular  exercise,  they  had  pro- 
ceeded to  overwhelm  the  garrison,  they 
proceeded  to  multUate,  malm,  and  mux- 
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der  aomewbere  on  tbe  order  of  1.100  or 
l,aOO  infldelB,  whom  the  crusaderB  felt 
they  had  sent  speedily  on  their  way  to 
their  predestined  iilace  In  Hades  and  hiul, 
of  course,  gained  for  themselves  one 
further  step  up  the  ladder  Into  heaven. 
That  Is  what  happened  in  the  crusades 
of  those  timee.  We  forget  that  there  may 
be  two  points  of  view. 

That  is  perhaps  true  on  this  partic- 
ular legislation.  In  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,   we  might   imwlttlngly   push 
the  price  of  goods  and  services  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  small  consumer,  the  im- 
poverished family,  those  who  live  on  $3,- 
000,  $4,000,  or  $5,000  a  year.  We  can  end 
up  creating  a  government  of  chaos,  a 
government  of  conflict.  We  can  create  a 
great  force,  a  great  influence  to  regulate, 
because  we  can  take  to  court  any  agency 
anytime  someone  disagrees.  The  ^TC  can 
have  its  regulations,  which  a  chairman 
can  sign  into  law,  suid  all  of  a  sudden  we 
have  a  climate  and  a  condition  In  which 
prices  go  up,  stretching  the  basic  prices 
of  commodities  beyond  the  reach  of  low- 
and    middle-income    families,    and   yet 
there  is  no  effective  regvilatlon  because 
we  are  all  tied  up  in  the  United  States 
against  the  United  States  cases  In  the 
courts. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  de- 
leterious to  the  consumer  than  that,  with 
such  a  condition  and  climate  in  this 
country.  No  matter  what  a  bill  is  labeled 
or  what  the  intent  Is,  if  the  effect  is  to 
damage  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
freedom,  we  have  created  a  problem,  a 
monster.                                               ^^^ 
Mr.  QURNEY.  I  have  to  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see in  his  analogy  of  the  Crusades  caus- 
ing so  much  mischief.  It  is  an  excellent 
example.  It  had  been  my  impression  of 
the  Crusades  from  a  study  of  history 
back  in  high  school  and  In  my  early  years 
of  college  that  these  were,  indeed,  tre- 
mendous movements  on  behalf  of  Chris- 
tianity and  did  the  world  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  good.  But  then,  this 
year,  I  read  James  Michener's  story  about 
the  Crusades — perhaps  the  Senator  did. 
too.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Michener  is 
one  of  the  most  accurate  historical  nov- 
elists that  we  have  today,  and  his  as- 
sessment of  the  Crusades  is  quite  a  bit 
different  from  what  I  gathered  from  my 
history  books  back  many  years  ago.  It 
fits  precisely  Into  the  reasoning  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  mentioned  to- 
day.   

Mr.  BROCK.  He  Is  one  of  the  great 
authors  of  our  time.  It  Is  rather  Intrigu- 
ing, in  reading  this  particular  material 
that  I  had  in  analyzing  the  Crusades. 
that  they  did  not  call  them  Crusades  un- 
til after  the  first  one.  It  was  a  different 
thing  then.  It  did  not  become  a  holy 
war  until  after.  The  fact  Is,  the  church 
in  those  days  did  not  believe  hi  violence. 
It  was  steeped  in  early  Christian  re- 
ligion which  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
And  it  adhered  to  that  principle  until 
this  particular  time.  In  the  late  eleventh 
century.  But  a  ftmny  thing  happened. 
When  they  had  to  collect  all  the  men 
together  to  go  out  on  the  first  Crusade, 
they  had  to  create  a  system  of  man- 
agement to  leave  behind  some  method 
of  Tr'!M"*y^*'^<"g  the  farms  so  that  they 


would  continue  their  productivity,  and 
they  had  to  create  a  new  type  of  com- 
merce In  order  to  operate  the  weapons 
of  war  and  to  finance  the  war,  and  there 
had  to  be  new  monetary  and  credit  sys- 
tems evolved  which  would  afford  them 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  crusade, 
in  order  to  capitalize  on  their  endeavors. 
All  of  this  created  such  a  tremendous 
economic  climate  that  it  became  sort 
of  nice.  It  was  a  pretty  productive  thing 
for  everyone.  So  it  became  a  holy  war. 
and  then  it  became  a  crusade,  which 
may  or  may  not  describe  the  essence  of 
human  nature  at  that  particular  time. 
But  It  Illustrates  a  problem  we  have 
today.  We  may  be  working  in  the  reserve 
condition  here.  We  may  have  a  crusade 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  consumer, 
which  will  ultimately  destroy  his  inter- 
ests and  will  destroy  his  opportunity  to 
engage  In  the  marketplace  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  The  Senator's  point  Is 
well  made.  In  the  article  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier  today,  which  was  the  Sim- 
day  Star  and  Dally  News,  published  on 
August  13  is  an  article  about  consxmier- 
ism  by  Jefferson  St.  John,  a  news  com- 
mentator for  radio  and  television,  and 
also  a  writer. 

He  points  out  that  during  the  New 
Deal  days  we  actually  had  devices  simi- 
lar to  the  CPA.  which  we  are  creating  In 
the  pending  blU.  It  was  a  Consumers'  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Oen.  Hugh  Johnson,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  NRA,  wao  a  very  important  man 
xmder  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. He  admitted  in  his  memoirs  that 
"I  made  a  blunder  In  setting  up  a  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Board  as  I  did." 

General  Johnson  also  conceded  that 
the  board  was  a  factor  In  "increased 
prices  to  consumers" — ^in  addition  to 
FDR's  monetary  policy,  price  fixing  In 
agriculture,  and  State  and  Pedersd  tax- 
ing policies. 

"The  board  representing  consumers," 
Johnson  added,  "should  not  have  been  set 
up  exclusively  in  NRA  where  it  felt  a  duty 
to  'Make  a  record'  and  atttick  every 
code  on  general  principles  without  regard 
to  other  influences  affecting  prices."  That 
is  analogous  to  the  point  the  Senator  was 
making. 

The  Senator  stated  that  the  Crusade 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
probably  the  greatest  cruelty  and  killing 
and  maiming  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
all  In  the  name  of  Christianity. 

It  seems  that  a  similar  distortion  oc- 
curred under  the  guise  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. We  may  be  accomplishing  the 
reverse  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 
We  may  protect  them  so  that  the  goods 
and  services  would  cost  them  a  good  deal 
more  than  if  we  had  done  nothing. 

I  am  of  the  same  view  as  the  Senator. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  creating  the  CPA  as 
such.  The  CPA  can  engage  in  consumer 
protection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
protected  those  Interests  through  such 
agencies  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Trade  Commission, 
and  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government.  I  think  there  are  39  of 
them  involved  in  consumer  protection. 

This  Senator — and  I  know  full  well  the 
Senator    from    Tennessee    shares    my 


ylews — feels  that  he  is  not  opposed  to 
protecting  the  consiuners.  However,  we 
are  opposed  to  going  overboard  on  pro- 
tectionism by  setting  up  a  CPA  AdminlB- 
trator  and  giving  him  the  power  to  ac- 
tually hamstring  the  process  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  process  of  trade. 

As  I  say,  we  have  amended  it  58  times 
in  order  to  try  to  improve  it  dining  the 
mark-up  in  the  full  committee.  That  was 
because  it  was  such  a  bad  bill.  However, 
there  is  stUl  much  in  it  that  should  be 
changed  in  order  lor  us  to  accomplish 
the  mission  we  set  out  to  do.  to  protect 
the  consumers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amicus  ap- 
proach is  the  desirable  approach.  I  think 
after  we  make  a  start  on  it.  we  will  find 
that  it  will  work,  because  it  will  indeed 
bring  all  viewpoints  of  the  various  con- 
sumers together.  We  do  have  these  con- 
flicting viewpoints  of  the  various  con- 
sumers. Even  if  It  would  not  accomplish 
all  of  the  missions  we  think  it  will,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far  better 
first  to  take  a  step  toward  this  new  ap- 
proach of  a  super  agency,  rather  than  to 
suddenly  compete  in  the  final  race  of  the 
Olympic  games  without  any  prior  prep- 
aration. 

As  I  see  the  Senator's  viewpoint,  which 
reflects  mine,  we  ought  to  give  it  a  chance 
through  the  amicus  approach  before  we 
set  up  this  advocate  agency  that  will  go 
charging  out  among  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  trying  to  make  a  record. 
As  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  said,  a  Consumer 
Advisory  Board  usually  generated  more 
problems  than  It  solved. 

Neither  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
nor  I  see  any  compelling  urge  from  our 
respective  States.  However,  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  are 
tr>'ing  to  sell  the  idea  that  consumers 
all  over  the  United  States  are  clamoring 
for  this  bill,  clamoring  for  some  kind  of 
protection  to  protect  them  from  the  evils 
of  the  manufacturers,  the  producers,  and 
business  interests  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  rather  amazed 
here  to  receive  some  letters  recently.  I 
wish  I  had  received  these  letters  earlier, 
but  I  think  people  are  just  waking  up  to 
what  is  in  the  bill.  Here  are  some  people 
who  are  waking  up  to  it.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  would  be  inter- 
ested in  these  letters,  because  he  has 
farming  interests  In  his  State,  as  I  do  In 
mine. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  They  represent 
2  million  members.  That  is  a  lot  of  con- 
sumers in  this  country.  Believe  me,  farm- 
ers are  very  price  conscious.  They  have 
been  for  some  time  at  the  low  end  of  the 
totem  pole  so  far  as  the  increase  in  pro- 
fits and  a  share  of  the  increase  in  the 
economy  in  this  country  is  concerned. 

I  will  reawi  portions  of  the  letter.  It 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

We  submit  that  the  delegations  of  power 
graoited  to  CPA  to  Interreiie  In  agriculture 
alone  are  extraordlnarUy  far  reaching  and 
comprehenalve.  The  activities  of  many  other 
agencies,  such  as  those  of  the  Department 
of  Ijabor,  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
Interatate  Oommarce  Oocmnisslon,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  many  other 
agencies  also  would  be  of  direct  consequence 
to  farmers. 
The  enactment  of  the  bill  in  Its  present 


form  InevlUbly  would  ent*U  admlnlstratlv* 
delays  at  every  step  of  aJteoUxX  procedures. 
■Hie  costs  of  attorney  fees  and  other  oosU  In 
and  out  of  government  would  be  substantial. 
Oovsmment  agencies  would  be  ensnallad  In 
new  "red  tape"  and  prooedural  complica- 
tions. 

This  letter  goes  on  and  makes  other 
arguments. 

This  is  an  organization  representing  2 
million  members.  They  would  like  us  to 
do  something  about  correcting  some  of 
the  inequities  hi  the  bill. 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  the  National 
Orange.  We  do  not  have  many  Grange 
people  In  Florida.  However,  where  I  grew 
up  In  Maine,  we  had  many  of  them. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
many  of  them  ha  his  State.  At  any  rate, 
the  Grange  people  sent  a  letter  to  me 
about  this  bill. 

It  reads  In  part: 

The  National  Orange  for  many  years  past 
has  supported  consumer  protection  legisla- 
tion and  in  partlcvOar  In  the  last  sevsnU 
years  proposals  to  create  wltliln  the  fadaiBl 
governmental  structure  an  agency  whose  aols 
purpose  Is  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer whenever  It  may  be  affected  by  federal 
government  action  or  Inaction. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  letter 
states  that  this  organization  Is  consumer 
minded  and  they  actually  support  the 
concept  of  the  bill.  However,  In  the  next 
paragraph  they  go  on  to  say : 

We  are  firmly  convinced,  however,  that  8. 
3970  goes  too  far  and  that  It  would  dlsnq>t 
the  orderly  process  of  administration  of  fed- 
eral laws,  resvUt  In  daniaglng  delays  In  nec- 
essary government  regulation  and  on  balance 
harm  rather  than  help  consumer  Uxteresta. 

They  continue : 

Taking  Inu)  consldertalon  p>ast  activity  of 
consumer  activist  groups  in  the  Nation  and 
the  current  climate  of  chaUenge  of  almost 
every  Oovernmont  action,  we  fear  that  CPA 
would  use  Its  powers  to  the  utmost  and  create 
havoc  In  established  Federal  procedures.  In- 
cluding rule-making,  rate-making,  licensing 
and  adjudication  proceedings,  and  Informal 
actions  of  various  agencies.  Delay  and  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Oovemment  and  interested 
parties  would  be  considerable. 


I  would  ask  the  Senator  this  question. 
They  are  correct,  are  they  not,  that  the 
CPA  can  go  into  rulemaking,  ratemak- 
Ing,  licensing,  and  adjudication  proceed- 
ings, and  even  Informsd  actions  of  vari- 
ous agencies. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Without  any  question 
whatsoever,  the  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  there  are  600,000  members  of  the 
National  Grange  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  they  do  not  want  the  bill.  They 
say  so  In  no  uncertain  terms  In  this  letter. 

Here  is  another  letter  entitled  "Action 
BuUetln." 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  get  this 
letter.  It  is  not  addressed  to  me.  It  Is  ad- 
dressed to  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmers  Cooperatives.  We 
have  a  great  many  cooperatives  in  Flor- 
ida, and  I  am  sure  that  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee does,  too. 

Cooperatives  are  particularly  common 
In  our  great  citrus  Industry.  I  suspect 
most  of  the  fertilizing  and  marketing  of 
the  whole  Florida  Industry  is  done 
through  cooperatives  who  are  members 
of  this  council.  Here  Is  what  they  say. 


This  Is  an  action  bulletin  or  quotation 
frcmi  the  national  oiflloe: 

In  the  laglslaUve  nub  at  the  waning  wMks 
of  the  92nil  Ctongw,  a  Mrtoualy  ancl- 
agrleiUture  BlU  ttoeateas  to  become  law. 
This  BlU  Is  S-1177.  daalgntl  to  create  an 
Independent  ODnsunwr  Rotaetlon  Af^acj  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Farmer  cooperatlTes  generaUy  suj^wrt 
legislation  of  benefit  to  consumers.  However, 
this  BUl  would  cause  havoc  with  tbe  eSeettv* 
operation  of  the  USDA  and  Its  varied  agri- 
cultural programs.  A  similar  Bill  has  already 
passed  the  House  (H.a.  106S&) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Bill's  passage  is  fast  moving  toward 
reality.  It  must  be  amended  to  protect  agri- 
culture's interests. 

There  are  6.500  cooperatives  through- 
out the  United  Statae  that  belong  to  this 
council.  My  Informatioa  is  that  this  tvfi- 
resents  about  3  million  local  farmers, 
scattered  throughout  the  Nation.  Thus, 
we  have  letters  from  nearly  6  milUon 
people  who  G^re  all  consumers  In  this 
country,  very  active  and  Important  con- 
sumers, and  they  apparently  think  very 
Uttie  of  this  Mil  in  Its  present  form. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee if  it  Is  his  feeUng.  too.  that  the 
farmers  in  the  great  State  of  Tennessee, 
if  they  know  about  this  legislation,  are 
apt  to  view  It  with  considerable  alarm. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  say  that  that  Is 
the  understatement  of  the  year.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
brought  this  matter  up.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  letters  I  have  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  Rlchsuxi  Lyng.  who  Is  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  would  not 
dream  of  taking  the  time  of  the  Senator 
or  this  body  to  read  the  31  pages  of  ac- 
tivities that  are  listed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  could  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
It  covers  every  single  farm  program  we 
have  on  the  books.  There  are  31  typed 
pages  listing  those  areas  which  can  be 
covered  and  adversely  so  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  under  this  bill.  That  is  the 
kind  of  joint  franchise  that  has  been 
suggested  we  grant  this  new  agency.  It  is 
an  incredible  franchise  and  frankly  the 
farmers  in  my  State,  those  who  have  be- 
come familiar  witii  this  legislation,  with- 
out exception  express  grave  and  serious 
concern  over  some  changes. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  most,  and 
it  was  alluded  to  in  the  excellent  minculty 
views  submitted  by  the  Senator  frtwn 
Alabama,  attached  to  the  committee  re- 
port, is  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  Con- 
gress should  not  start  all  over  on  this  blU. 
It  is  difficult  to  amend  because  we  are 
creating  amendments  vritiich  may  or  may 
not  consider  all  the  ramifications.  We 
adopted  some  58  amendments  in  commit- 
tee, if  I  remember  correctly.  That  sug- 
gests the  kind  of  bill  we  were  handed  in 
the  first  place.  There  were  the  standard 
problems  Incorporated  In  that  original 
legislation. 

I  personally  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  because  I 
think  it  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
But  I  really  question  whether  or  not  that 
amendment  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  rem- 
edy the  inequities  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation. Perhaps  It  would  help  if  I  remind 
this  body  of  a  letter  to  the  then  chairman 
of  the  Cwnmittee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 


McClxllan)  ,  from  Ralph  Ertoksoa,  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  which  was  re- 
ceived on  July  28.  1972.  I  wish  to  read 
Just  a  few  relevant  parasraiAu: 

In  the  Department's  t1«w.  the  propoaed 
Agency's  powers  of  advocacy  and  intarvsn- 
tlon  In  Federal  adnUnlstratlTe  agandw'  de- 
dalon-making  are  too  broad,  and  pow  a 
threat  that  the  orderly  and  effective  rtlspatr.h 
of  the  public  business  In  tbe  public  Intarast 
might  be  significantly  disrupted.  For  this  rea- 
son, tbe  Department  strongly  prsfers  the 
more  narrowly  drawn  provisions  governing 
the  proposed  Agency's  Intarrentlonary  powers 
which  contained  In  BJB.  108SS  aa  It  passed 
the  House  of  BepraaenUtlvas  last  year.  A 
comparison  of  provisions  of  the  CX>nunlttae 
print  and  H.B.  10836  In  this  Important  area 
may  help  illuminate  some  of  out  concerns. 

It  goes  aa  to  define  agency  action  in 
secti(Hi  401(4)  and  states  that  It  fails  to 
set  any  reasonable  limits  on  areas  of 
poeslble  intervention  by  the  Administra- 
tor: 

"Agency  activity"  means  any  agency  proc- 
eaa,  or  any  phase  thereof,  condnctad  pur- 
suant to  any  authority  or  reaponslbtUty  un- 
der law.  whether  such  process  Is  formal  or 
Infc^mal,  but  does  not  mean  any  particular 
event  within  such  process  [.] 

I  go  back  to  the  quotation  of  the 
Attorney  General: 

In  our  view,  this  definition  Is  at  best  tm- 
ptvolse,  and  implementation  of  Section  aos 
(b)'s  mandate  under  It  wovUd  causs  great 
problems  for  administrative  agencies  in  gen- 
eral, and  particularly  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  performing  Its  proaecutorlal  func- 
tions. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Department  Is  also  oppoaad  to  the 
broad  reach  of  Section  204(a)  of  the  bill, 
which  glvas  the  Administrator  "standing  to 
obtain  •  •  •  judicial  review  of  any  Federal 
agency  action  reviewable  under  law  and  to 
intervene  as  of  right  as  a  party  In  any  civil 
proceeding  In  a  court  of  the  United  States 
involving  the  review  or  enforcement  of  a 
Federal  agency  action,  if  he  intervened  or 
participated  in  the  Federal  agency  proceed- 
ing out  of  which  the  action  arose  or.  If  be 
did  not  so  Intervene  or  partlctpata,  the  court 
finds  that  the  result  of  such  action  may 
substantially  affect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers." 

It  goes  on  to  state: 

In  contrast  to  the  unfettered  grant  of 
authority  to  the  Administrator  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  and  to  intervene  as  a  party 
In  a  court  proceeding  involving  the  review 
or  enforcement  of  a  Federal  agency  asClon. 
we  note  that  there  Is  no  provision  in  the 
Committee  Print  comparable  to  HJt.  loess's 
Section  a04(c)(3).  n^lch  aUowa  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  In 
other  actions  to  which  ths  United  States 
or  any  Federal  agency  Is  a  party.  Wa  be- 
lieve that  the  Administrator's  authority  (or 
lack  of  it)  to  participate  in  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings not  Involving  the  review  or  en- 
forcement of  Federal  aganoy  action  sturald 
be  specifically  set  forth. 

He  goes  on  to  state: 

The  Committee  Print's  grant  of  compul- 
sory Information  gathering  powers  to  the 
Administrator  also  seems  exceastvaly  broad. 
Both  the  Oommlttee  Print  and  H.B.  lOeSfl 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  use  in  any 
Federal  ageney  prooeedtng  to  which  the  pro- 
poaed  Agency  Is  a  party  all  types  of  com- 
pulsory prooeas  and  dlaeovaiT  davloea  avail- 
able to  any  party  to  tha  prooaertlng  undar 
the  terms  of  the  statute  governing  the 
agency  conducting  the  proceeding. 
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Asaln,  he  states: 

For  BlmlUr  wmom.  the  Department  would 
TCOommeiMl  tbe  <leletlon  of  Section  307  (b) 
of  the  Ooiiunttt»«  Print  In  lU  entlrrty.  In 
aMMDoe,  Section  307(b)   would  give  the  Ad- 
mlnletretor  the  right   to  compel   any  per- 
Bon  who  le  engaged  in  a  trade,  buelneee  or 
Induetry  affecting  commerce  and  whoae  ao- 
Uvltlea  rubetantlaUy    affect    what   the    Ad- 
mlnlitrator  determlnee  to  be  the  Intereete 
of  coneumera  to  aniwer  interrogatorlee  under 
oath    'oonoemlng  such  actlvltlee  and  other 
related   Information. "   The   Department   re- 
guda  thlB  propoaal  as  unaound  and  unnec- 
aaaary.  The  propoeal  la  unaound,  becauae  It 
U  at  odda   with  the  baalo  premise   of  the 
leglalatlon,  which,  aa  we  imderstand  It,  la 
that  the  Intereeta  of  conaumen  need  more 
adequate  repreaentatlon  in  the  proceeaee  of 
Federal  admlnutratlve  agency  decl«lon-mak- 
ing.  To  our  knowledge,  the  propoaed  Agency 
baa   never    been    intended    to    be    a    wlde- 
ra"g1"g  Inveetlgatlve  agency,  empowered  to 
Bcrutlnlm    the    bualneee    practlcea    of    any 
person   or   bualneea   entity    whcea    activities 
might  affect  the  IntereeU  of  conaumera. 


He  goes  on  and  on.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  grant  ol  discretionary  power,  carte 
blanche,  without  any  protection  on  the 
individual.  It  seems  to  me  we  run  the 
terrible  risk  of  Jeopardizing  of  the  In- 
terests of  small  business  and  the  con- 
siuner.  as  well. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request  at  this  time? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  QURNKY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Arthur  Pankopft,  of 
the   minority   staff   of    the    Commerce 
Committee,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 

consumer  protection  bilL 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  GURNEY.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  mentioned  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and,  of  course,  that  brings 
to  mind  lawyers  and  the  law  pro- 
fession. I  understand  this  bill  starts  out 
with  an  authorization  of  $15  million  the 
first  year,  and  then  $20  million  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  then  $25  million  the  third 
year.  Is  It  the  Senator's  understanding 
that  a  goodly  amount  of  authorized,  and 
then,  of  course,  later  appropriated, 
money  will  be  devoted  to  the  hiring  of 
lawyers  to  staff  the  CPA? 

Mr,  BROCK.  Of  course.  I  am  sure  the 
money  would  go  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  My  calculation  of  a 
rundown  of  lawyers'  salaries  indicates 
that  perhaps  $20,000  a  year  would  be 
paid  for  the  employment  oi  literally 
hundreds  of  lawyers  under  the  author- 
ization and  appropriations  which  this 
bill  will  eventually  set  up  and  generate 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
would  also  be  my  feeling  that  once  the 
lawyers  get  on  board,  their  main  mission 
in  carrying  out  the  edicts  of  this  law  will 
be  to  Intervene  In  the  Informal  proceed- 
ings, and  later  the  formal  proceedings, 
of  the  agencies,  and  then  later  the  court 
proceedings  either  AB  initio  or  else  mi 
iun>eal  from  what  happened  before. 

Is  It  not  the  Senator's  underetandlng 
that  the  hundreds  ol  lawyers  who  would 
be  employed  would  be  doing  ttiat? 


Mr.  BROCK.  Yee.  Perhaps  I  have  a 
certain  bias  on  this,  aod  I  make  no 
derogaUon  of  the  contribution  of  lawyers 
to  the  leglalatlon  enacted  by  Congress, 
who,  I  tiilnk,  comprise  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  both  bodies. 
However,  as  I  said,  if  we  get  a  lawyer's 
Mnployment  act  through  Congress  such 
as  this,  there  are  going  to  be  quite  a  few 
who  are  going  to  be  well  compensated 
for  their  contributions,  and  perhaps  they 
may  have  sranething  at  heart  other  than 
the  interests  of  those  for  whom  we  pur- 
port to  act. 

Mr.  aXJRNEY.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  the  bill  Is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  cheered  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other  by  lawyers,  be- 
cause it  does  constitute  a  splendid  em- 
ployment act  for  lawyers. 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  are  doing  sis  much  for 

them  In  this  one  as  we  did  for  the  tax 

attorneys  in  the  1969  tax  code  provisions. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  think  the  Senator  has 

a  point  there. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me,  however, 
is  that  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  setting  up, 
at  least  in  this  Senator's  opinion,  based 
on    experience    gained    from    action    in 
Florida,  something  akin  to  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  OEO.  We  have  had  a  lot 
of  experience  with  the  OEO  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  I  think  it  i*  a  fair  thing  to 
say  that  our  experience  has  been  that 
while  the  OEO  lawyers  acted  in  good 
faith,  there  is  no  question  that  they  did 
stir  up  unnecessary  litigation  in  Florida, 
went  out  looking  for  it,  went  out  looking 
for  clients,  trying  to  get  law  business,  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  mission. 

I  can  see  that  this  same  thing  is  going 
to  happen  with  this  kind  of  agency. 
where  we  have  one.  two,  three  or  400 
lawyers — and  I  would  think  the  CPA 
eventually  could  have  as  many  as  that.  I 
think  some  of  them  axe  going  to  come 
into  that  agency  in  a  crusading  form  or 
fashion,  using  the  same  words  we  used 
before,  and  I  think  they  are  going  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  their 
mission  of  advocating  as  hard  and  as  fast 
and  as  much  as  they  can  in  the  name  ol 
the  consumers. 

Mr  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 
After  these  500  or  1.000  or  2,000  at- 
torneys, or  whatever  number  it  will  be— 
and  it  will  be  the  maximum  number  pos- 
sible—can  the   Senator    imagine   what 
would  be  the  case,  if,  after  they  had  gone 
through  an  investigation  of  the  PTC  and 
the  FDA,  and  the  ICC,  and  all  the  other 
agencies,  and  did  not  find  any  problems? 
They  would  then  come  to  us  and  say, 
"Well,  you  need  to  continue  hiring  us, 
because  we  need  to  exercise  oversight 
over  them,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
agencies  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job?" 
To  think  they  would  do  that  is  living 
in  a  dream  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  them  to  justify  their  existence,  as 
every   bureaucrat    must,   they   have    got 
to  come  in  with  a  very  controversial  re- 
port. They  have  to  say,  "The  agencies 
are  doing  an  abominable  job.  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  give  us  more  power  and 
more  money  and  perhaps  more  men  to 
straighten  them  out."  That  is  how  the 
hureaucracy  grows.  That  is  the  nature 
of  the  beast.  Not  once  will  you  have  an 


agency  come  in  here  and  say.  "We  win 
solve  the  problem  if  you  will  straighten 
out  FDA  or  PTC  and  let  them  be  re- 
garded as  a  consumer  advocate" — which 
is  the  thing  we  should  have  done  in  the 
first  place. 

If  we  do  not  agree  with  agency  deci- 
sions, then  we  should  examine  into  that 
agency.  If  we  are  going  to  create  a  new 
agency  here,  why  not  start  abolishing 
other   agencies?   But  that  is  not  pro- 
posed. All  that  Is  proposed  is  to  put  one 
more  patch  on  the  quilt,  and  back  It  with 
a  lot  of  power  that  has  never  been 
granted  to  any  other  agency  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  We  are  going  to  do 
that,  and  we  are  going  to  give  than,  by 
definition,  the  motivaUon  to  seize  upon 
the   most   controversial   questions   they 
can  In  order  to  justify  their  existence. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  poorest  ways 
to  go  about  solving  the  problems  of  this 
coimtry,   and  it  is   a  rather  dangerous 

way-  u       .    u 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  going  to  have  to 

agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  the  lawyer  role 
a  little  more,  since  I  brought  it  up.  It 
does  bother  me.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
I  am  a  lawyer  myself,  and  I  understand 
how  an  advocate,  when  he  has  a  case, 
wants  to  win.  That  Is  why  I  think  the 
amicus  approach  is  so  much  better  than 
the  approach  in  the  bill.  With  the  amicus 
approach,  the  CPA  comes  in  and  is  able 
to  present  all  the  views  it  wants  to  pre- 
sent on  behalf  of  the  consumers— and 
there  could  be  as  many  conflicting  con- 
sumer interests,  of  course,  as  two  or  three 
or  four.  But  after  it  had  presented  its 
views,  either  in  an  informal  procedure 
or  a  formal  procedure,  or  even  in  a  court 
action,  that  would  be  the  etid  of  its  par- 
ticipation under  the  amicus  amendment. 
As  I  see  it.  It  would  be  able  to  expose  all 
the  issues  that  it  needed  to  expose  as  far 
as  the  consumer  was  concerned. 

Mr.  BROCK.  "Rie  S«iator  is  entirely 
correct.   I   appreciate  his   contribution 
and  his  thoughts  In  this  matter.  I  thiiJt 
he  is  one  of  the  most  skilled  members  d. 
the  committee,  and  he  has  dcme  as  much 
research  on  this  legislation,  insofar  as 
its  effect  on  the  consumer  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  are  concerned,  as 
anyone,  and  I  commend  him  for  that 
work. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  continu- 
ing the  point  that  was  under  discus- 
sion   with    the    distinguished    Senator 
from   Tennessee,   it   .seems  to   me   this 
amicus  approach  would  be  far  better,  be- 
cause at  the  presenting  of  the  views  of 
the  consumer — in  some  cases  the  many 
conflicting     views— proceedings     would 
terminate,    and    a    decision    could    be 
reached.  I  can  see  all  kinds  of  reasons, 
if  the  Administrator  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  Is  given  the  power 
that  is  presently  in  the  bill  to  intervene 
as  an  advocate,  why  he  would  be  com- 
pletely motivated  to  delay  and  appeal 
and  why  great  mischief  could  be  done. 
Such  delay  might  even  be  used  as  an 
implied  threat,  even  as  it  has  by  other 

agencies. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  had  some 
agricultural  matter  under  consideration 


Involving  f  re«h  products  of  some  sort — 
toBiatoes,  perhaps,  or  some  other  perish- 
able Items. 

Decisions  on  these  matters  are  needed 
very  quickly,  because,  if  they  are  not 
made  quickly,  the  perishable  product 
perishes  and  is  no  longer  of  any  value 
to  the  producer  or  the  consumer. 

under  this  bffl,  if  we  give  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  the  full  rights 
of  advocacy,  it  can  intervene,  it  can  de- 
lay the  proceeding,  and  then,  of  courae, 
great  harm,  great  mischief,  and  great 
damage  will  be  done  as  far  as  perishable 
products  are  concerned. 

The  same  thing,  of  course,  could  be 
true  in  many  other  areas.  I  use  again  the 
example  of  the  power  crisis  which  we 
have  in  our  country.  This  is  a  crisis  that 
no  one  can  overexaggerate.  It  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  ablUty  of  the  citizens 
of  our  Nation  to  function,  using  the 
power  that  Is  consumed  In  the  home  and 
using  the  power  that  is  consumed  in  In- 
dustry. This  country  is  a  power-oriented 
country,  and  we  could  hardly  survive  for 
a  single  day  without  the  full  benefit  of 
many  forms  of  power.  We  are  now  in  a 
mammoth  power  crisis  all  over  the  coim- 
try.  All  of  our  experts  in  this  field  are 
having  meetings  and  holding  hearings, 
trying  to  come  up  with  decisions  on  how 
to  overcome  this  great  power  crisis. 

The  only  way  it  can  be  overcome,  of 
course,  is  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  powerplants.  whether  they  be 
atomic  plants,  coal-powered  plants,  oil- 
powered  plants,  or  plants  utilizing  any 
of  the  other  kinds  of  fuels  that  are  pres- 
ently used  in  the  production  of  power. 
But,  we  have  serious  delays  in  power- 
plant  construction.  Many  of  these  are 
due  to  lawsuits  filed  against  power  com- 
panies trying  to  build  atomic  power- 
plants.  These  lawsuits  are  on  behalf  of 
particular  interests — some  consimaer  in- 
terests and  some  just  people  who  do  not 
want  the  powerplants  to  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Suppose  we  were  to  enact  the  bill  we 
have  before  us.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  but  that  the  particular  area 
of  power  production  will  be  one  of  the 
first  in  which  the  CPA  will  be  requested 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  consumers. 
I  anticipate  that  requests  will  be  made 
of  the  CPA  by  every  type  of  consumer, 
by  the  power  companies,  Iw  the  ecologi- 
cal interests,  by  the  conservationists,  and 
by  the  direct  consumers  themselves, 
every  one  with  interests  conflicting.  Cer- 
tainly I  can  foresee  no  other  issue  where 
the  CPA  would  be  compelled  to  inter- 
vene more  quickly  than  in  this  kind  of  an 
issue. 

The  administrator  may  intervene  in 
informal  proceedings  or,  perhaps  later, 
in  a  formal  proceeding  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  or  some  other  agency 
that  may  be  Involved  with  this  particu- 
lar issue. 

The  CPA  will  go  In,  for  example,  to  the 
formal  proceeding,  and  make  its  case  on 
behalf  of  whomever  requests  Its  services. 
Let  us  say  it  is  the  ecological  interests. 
The  CPA  will  have  to  advocate  that  the 
powerplant  not  be  built,  because  It  will 
be  Injnrious  to  ecological  interests.  The 


eooloelBts  may  have  a  perfectly  viable 
case. 

After  the  formal  proceeding,  should  it 
go  against  the  eocdogiste  and  In  favor  of. 
for  example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
miflsion,  the  Consumer  I*o*ectton 
Agency  would  be  under  a  duty.  In  its  role 
of  advocate,  to  appeal  from  such  a  deci- 
sion on  the  ag«icy  level. 

Appeals  ttkke  a  long  time.  I  do  not 
know  where  this  particular  aimieal  would 
go.  I  suppose  It  would  go  to  the  Federal 
district  court  first,  and  then  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals.  It  might  evai  go 
as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

If  it  fcdlows  that  route,  which  it  well 
could,  it  may  be  that  years  will  Inter- 
vene between  the  time  when  the  CPA 
intervenes  in  the  proceeding,  and  the 
time  when  final  adjudlcati(m  is  made  by 
the  court  of  final  jurisdiction.  In  the 
meantime,  the  powerplant  In  questkm 
will  be  held  up,  and  one  of  the  effects 
undoubtedly  will  be  a  severe  shortage  of 
power. 

These  are  things  that  can  happen  If  we 
follow  the  route  that  is  spelled  out  in  the 
bill.  That  is  not  to  say,  and  none  of  us  who 
are  ixjlnttag  out  the  pitfalls  in  this  bUl 
are  trying  to  say,  that  consumers  should 
not  be  protected.  We  agree  that  they 
should.  But  our  feeling  is  that  we  ought 
to  take  the  first  step  tdong  the  amicus 
route,  to  permit  the  CPA  to  present  the 
views  of  the  consumer  at  various  levels  of 
consumer  interests,  and  present  those 
views  fully,  so  that  whoever  is  hearing 
the  particular  matter,  be  it  the  agency  or 
be  it  the  Federal  court,  will  be  fully 
informed  of  the  wmsumer  interests. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  far  wiser  to  proceed 
In  that  f ashiMi,  because  the  one  thing  of 
which  we  are  absolutely  sure  In  this  very 
complex  subject  of  consumer  interests, 
is  that  there  are  Indeed  many  varying 
kinds  of  interests,  some  of  which  are 
completely  opposed  to  each  other.  Agen- 
cies and  courts  have  got  to  find  for  ooe 
interest  or  the  other,  in  some  sort  of  a 
compromise,  perhaps,  but  they  cannot 
find  all  for  one  azid  all  for  the  other. 

That  certainly  is  true  In  all  of  the 
consumer  safety  problems,  and  we  have 
many  of  them  today.  Of  course  we  should 
continue  to  proceed  diligently  in  the  area 
of  consumer  safety,  and  we  are  so  doing. 
We  ptissed  the  consumer  product  safety 
bill  that  has  been  alluded  to  by  various 
speakers  here  not  too  long  ago.  But  every 
time  you  talk  about  consumer  safety, 
you  necessarily  have  to  go  on  to  discuss 
the  expense  involved  in  consmner  safety, 
because  it  always  is  Involved. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  car  owners  I 
have  heard  express  to  me  the  fact  that 
they  wished  the  car  manufacturers 
would  not  add  this  device  or  that  device 
under  the  guise  of  safety,  because  they 
do  not  want  to  pay  the  additional  cost 
that  device  involves. 

I  think  an  excellent  example  of  this  is 
the  shoulder  safety  strap.  E>?ery  car 
manufactured  In  America  has  the  shoul- 
der safety  straps  now.  That  legislation 
went  into  effect  some  3  years  ago.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  it  is  an  excellent 
device.  There  is  no  question  that  It  pro- 
tects the  lives  of  pessengers,  and  not  only 


their  lives,  but  of  course  their  safety  from 

Injury. 

Yet  as  we  drive  home  tonight,  when  we 
close  up  shop  here  in  the  TSB.  Senate,  I 
will  wager  you  can  watch  10,000  cajri  pass 
on  any  ijartlcular  rofkd  out  of  Wa^tag- 
ton.  and  you  will  not  find  a  bakor's  doaen 
of  the  drivers  of  those  cars  uslns  the 
shoulder  strap.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
bothered.  Yet  the  cost  of  that  shoulder 
strap  goes  to  the  consumer,  at  very  con- 
siderable expense.  I  am  not  arguing 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  passed 
legislation  requiring  the  strap  to  be 
there.  I  am  simply  saying  that  whenever 
we  make  a  requirement  like  thai,  we  are 
increasing  cost. 

Senators  could  send  out  a  que^lon- 
naire  to  people  who  own  cars,  asking 
"Would  you  rather  have  the  shoulder 
strap  or  the  m<Miey  it  cost  to  put  it  on, 
whatever  that  may  be."  and  I  am  sure 
Senators  would  receive  the  overwhelming 
response  the  money  is  preferred  to  the 
shoulder  strap. 

So  we  do  have  a  number  of  conflicting 
interests  here:  and  where  we  have  con- 
fllctlng  interests  that  must  be  weighed. 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  correct  way  of 
going  about  that  \a  through  an  amicus 
approach  rather  than  by  requiring  the 
consumer  advocate  to  advocate  the  posi- 
tion of  whatever  consumer  may  come 
before  him  at  any  particular  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  the  Senator's  inter- 
pretation of  the  bill  as  currentiy  written 
that  in  the  mterests  of  autonM>bile  safe- 
ty, for  example,  there  are  certain  powers 
granted  to  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  insist  on  certain  safety  devices  in  au- 
tomobiles? The  Senator  is  familiar  with 
that? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Now,  if  this  agency  felt 
those  devices  were  Improper  or  Inade- 
quate, then  it  could  intervene  and  re- 
quire the  agency  to  more  vigorously  ap- 
ply standards.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  Is  Indeed  so.  The 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  as  I  see 
it.  is  set  up  to  do  exactly  that.  If  the 
request  is  made  to  It  to  Intervene  In  that 
particular  subject. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  Senator  has  ever  seen  fig- 
ures of  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a 
totsdly  safe  automobile. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  No. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  seen  figures  rang- 
ing from  an  absolute  low,  for  the  cheapest 
type  of  four-wheel  transportation  with 
a  motor,  of  $15,000  to  as  much  as  per- 
haps $75,000  per  car. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
could  decide  that  consumer  protection 
does  not  relate  to  cost,  but  relates  to 
safety  only.  It  could  then  Insist  on  every 
possii3le  safety  device  being  incorporated, 
to  the  extent  that  nobody  could  buy  a 
car.  I  think  that  is  somewhat  stretch- 
ing the  definitiwi  of  consumer  protection, 
but  I  think  that  is  possible  under  this 

bill. 

Mr.  OURNBY.  I  would  answer  thefiMi- 
atco-  by  saying  that  it  certainly  is  pos- 
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sible  under  ttie  bill,  u  I  understand  the 
bill  When  we  were  dlacuasing  It  In  the 
many  markup  MSBtona,  that  U  exactly 
what  we  decided  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  could  do.  If  It  were  requested 
by  a  consumer  to  look  into  that  par- 
ticular product  safety  question.  That  is 
what  it  is  being  created  for. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  see  it,  as  long 
as  a  viable  issue  has  been  raised,  con- 
cerning something  that  truly  ought  to 
be  looked  into,  he  would  have  a  duty  un- 
der this  bill  to  do  exactly  that. 

Mr  BROCK.  Just  to  pursue  the  point, 
one  of  the  more  Interesting  stories  I  have 
seen  came  out  of  the  State  of  California 
which  has  had  for  a  very  long  time  the 
most  stringent  antipollution  require- 
ments on  automobUes  in  that  State,  they 
have  eliminated,  by  and  large,  the  more 
dangerous  and  noxious  sulfuric  dioxide 
amission  from  cars.  11  I  recall  correc^. 
all  of  a  sudden  they  now  find  that  the 
pollution  being  created  in  the  Los 
Angeles  basin  is  coming  from  nitrous 
oxides,  which  were  not  covered  under  the 
process  of  pwllution  control. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  the 
dsmger  of  the  involvement  of  this  non- 
technical agfflicy.  with  agencies  that  do 
have  an  expertise  and  are  supposed  to 
look  at  the  overall  element  of  the  prob- 
lem. As  the  bill  is  wrlttrai  today,  and  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out  so  cogently, 
the  agency  could  consider  an  element  of 
consumer  protection,  a  partlciilar  inter- 
est, a  particular  group,  a  particular  seg- 
ment of  thought,  but  it  is  not  required 
to  look  at  the  overall  interests  of  the 
consiuner  or  at  the  long-term  affects  of 
its  actions  on  the  consumer. 

The  danger  I  see  In  something  like  this 
is  in  just  exactly  that  kind  of  occurrence, 
where  the  agency  simply  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  long-term  effect. 
For  example,  with  the  catalytic  convert- 
ers that  are  programed  for  Introduction 
in  1975  we  are  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  to  the  point  where  it  is 
going  to  cost  another  3  to  5  or  6  miles 
per  gallon  to  drive  an  automobile  with 
these  various  devices  incorporated,  and 
we  are  pouring  out  what  they  think  now 
are  nontoxic  gases,  but  we  do  not  know 
for  sure.  The  state  of  the  art  has  not 
reached  the  point  at  which  we  can  tell 
for  sure  whether  they  are  nontoxic  in 
terms  of  the  potential  ecological  imbal- 
ance that  could  be  created. 

I  think  the  danger  is  that  with  all  the 
thrust  and  desire  that  is  inherent  in  a 
new  agency  to  prove  itself  and  make  its 
mark,  to  demonstrate  Its  effectiveness 
and  Its  need  for  more  funds  and  more 
manpower  and  more  power  the  next  time 
around,  this  could  result  In  some  very 
unfortunate  decisions  coming  out  that 
could  have  Icaig-term  Implications. 

Again,  this  demonstrates  the  need  for 
an  amendment  which  requires  the  agency 
to  look  at  something  more  than  the  nar- 
row interests  of  one  consumer,  one  group 
of  otaisumers,  or  one  special  interest 
group.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  tliat.  It  would  effectively 
create  a  conditlan  whereby  the  agency 
would  have  to  consider  all  elements  of 
the  proposal,  long  term  and  short  term. 
special  Intereets,  vested  Interests,  con- 


sumers; but  all  these  taken  collectively 
are  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 
They  simply  cannot  be  separated,  as 
Congress  often  does  In  its  legislation.  We 
say  that  we  must  take  Into  consideration 
the  overall  implications  of  the  action  of 
this  agency. 

TTie  support  the  Senator  and  I  have 
given  to  the  amicus  approach  is  war- 
ranted because  It  does  mandate  an  over- 
view «"^ri  an  overall  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem which  is  important  to  us. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  California  experience  with  pollution 
laws.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  perhaps 
a  more  dramatic  example  of  where  the 
CPA  could  intervene  in  the  area  of 
p>oUutlon. 

As  the  SCTiator  will  recall,  Congress 
passed  last  year  a  very  strong  air  pollu- 
tion bUl.  The  air  pollution  bill  requires 
the  automobile  industry  to  eliminate  al- 
most entirely  the  emissions — that  is,  the 
pollution  emissions — from  automobile 
engines  by  1975.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  gc4ng  to  meet  this 
requirement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
recollection  is  that  sometime  this  year 
one  of  the  autoirfobile  companies  ap- 
pealed to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  asked  for  an  extension  of 
time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  think,  too — I  wish  the 
Senator  would  correct  me  if  he  recalls — 
that     the     Environmental      Protection 
Agency  denied  their  request. 
Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Let  us  say  this  bill  was 
law  when  that  request  was  made  by  the 
automobile   company.   Let   us  say  that 
when  the  request  was  made,  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  representing  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  automobile  work- 
ers, requested  the  CPA  to  Intervene  in 
that  action  on  their  behalf,  saying,  "We 
want  you  to  intervene  because  we  think 
that  if  this  deadline  of  1975  is  enforced 
by  the  EIPA,  we  are  going  to  be  out  of 
jobs."  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  viable 
consumer  interest  than  that.  As  I  im- 
derstand.  under  this  bill  the  CPA  would 
be  bound  to  entertain  that  complamt. 
Certainly,  that  is  not  a  frivolous  com- 
plaint,   because    some   experts    in    this 
country  feel  that  the  deadline  cannot  be 
reached.  And  if  the  deadline  cannot  be 
reached  and  this  law  is  not  extended, 
many  people  are  going  to  be  out  of  jobs. 
Suppose  the  CPA  comes  in.  in  Its  fierce 
advocacy  manner,   in   this   proceeding; 
and  says.  "No.  Mr.  Administrator  of  EPA. 
you  cannot  enforce  this  deadline.  You 
have  to  extend  it  another  year.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men's  Jobs 
depending  upon  this,  and  whether  they 
have  bread  in  their  homes  or  whether 
they   have  homes,   because   they   must 
meet  their  mortgage  payments,  depends 
on  whether  they  have  jobs.  So  you  have 
to  extend  this  deadline."  As  I  understand 
it.  the  CPA  might  get  in  there  and  argue 
their  position  fiercely. 

Let  us  say  that  the  EPA  decided 
against  the  request  of  the  automobile 
industry  and  the  request  of  the  CPA.  As 
I  imderstand  this  bill,  the  CPA  would 
have  every  right  to  appeal  that  to  the 
Federal  district  court,  and  if  the  Fed- 


eral district  court  went  against  him  bt 
could  go  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appoak 
and  right  on  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  that  not  the  Senator's  understandtng 
of  what  would  be  happening  if  this  bad 
been  law  when  that  request  was  made? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  Hiat  raises  two 
problems.  One  is  the  delay  inherent  in 
this  kind  of  proceeding  to  achieve  any 
result,  and  second — although  I  would 
admit  that  the  Senator  has  chosen  a  dif- 
ficult analogy  for  me,  because  I  happen 
to  believe  that  something  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  ago 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  I  might  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Tlie  Industry  has  been 
somewhat  less  than  truly  responsive  in 
doing  an  adequate  Job.  It  could  have  done 
a  much  better  Job. 

But  let  us  take  the  illustration  the 
Senator  presented  and  take  it  one  fur- 
ther step.  Let  us  say  that  the  Industry 
comes  to  the  CPA  and  they  say,  "If  you 
force  us  to  go  to  the  standards  by  1B75, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  put  $100  million 
into  a  catalytic  converter  and  the  retool- 
ing that  accompanies  that.  Granted  the 
fswt  that  we  can  do  that,  and  it  may  just 
barely  meet  the  standards,  if  you  will 
allow  us  to  spend  that  $100  million  In 
the  development  of  the  single  cylinder 
engine,  or  some  other  type  of  break- 
through, by  1976  we  will  have  a  car  that 
is  99  percent  emission  free  from  now  on, 
at  a  much  lower  cost  to  every  consumer 
and  with  much  higher  effectiveness;  bat 
if  you  make  us  put  the  $100  million  into 
a  catalytic  converter  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  come  up  with  the  development 
of  the  Wankel  engine  until  1980." 

That  is  a  qualitative  decision.  It  is 
subjective,  but  it  is  terribly  difficult  to 
make.  "ITiere  are  strong  arguments  for 
going  either  way.  The  industry  may  come 
in  to  the  CPA  and  urge  the  CPA  to  take 
a  system.  But  in  the  long  run  It  may  be 
more  important  for  the  environment,  u 
well  as  the  economy,  that  we  go  an  alter- 
native route.  We  could  have  two  agen- 
cies of  government  coming  Into  court, 
becaxise  that  is  where  it  must  be  re- 
solved ultimately,  one  making  the  deter- 
mination and  the  other  appealing  it. 

Every  time  this  has  happened,  the 
courts  have  been  confused,  but  more 
than  that,  they  have  been  resentful  ol 
the  inability  of  this  Goverrunent  to 
make  a  decision  and  stand  by  it.  There 
should  be  one  standard  for  the  agencies 
and  the  courts.  That  is  the  kind  of  prob- 
lem we  are  creating  here.  It  is  absolutely 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  S«iator's  illustra- 
tion is  an  excellent  one.  That  is  precisely 
the  point  I  was  making  with  the  illustra- 
tion I  started  out  with.  The  whole  point 
of  the  matter— the  Senator's  illxistratlon 
as  well  as  my  own — it  seems  to  me.  but- 
tresses the  fact  that  we  are  giving  the 
CPA  vast  power  to  influence  vast  social 
changes,  economic  changes,  and  scienti- 
fic changes  that  we  shoxUd  better  leafe 
with  the  agencies  we  have  set  up  spe- 
cially to  do  that  Job. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  what  they  are 

for 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  Is  what  they  are 

for;  yes. 


Mr.  BROCK.  They  have  all  the  taeh- 
nlcal  expertise  in  the  world.  If  they  do 
not  have  enough,  let  them  come  to  Con- 
gress and  we  will  appropriate  more 
money.  We  have  been  very  generous  In 
that  regard. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  think  that 
would  be  the  sensible  way  to  do  it,  too. 
Another  thing  that  troubles  me  about 
the  bill  is  the  grants  portion  In  here.  On 
page  33  of  the  bill,  title  m  is  entlUed 
••Consumer  Protection  Grants." 

There  are  established  planning  and 
program  grants.  Several  pages  are  in 
that  section.  Also,  there  is  provided  for 
these  grants,  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1974,  and  that  is  dou- 
bled to  $40  million  for  the  next  year. 

As  I  understand  this  planning  and 
grant  business,  we  are  telling  the  States 
we  have  several  million  dollars  for  them, 
if  they  will  go  about  planning  consumer 
protection  within  their  own  States. 

Now,  does  not  the  Senator  feel  that 
with  this  sort  of  money,  and  also  with 
this  sort  of  guideUne  in  the  bill  about 
how  the  consumer  should  be  protected. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  States  will  evMi- 
tually  create  a  very  similar  kind  of  con- 
sumer protection  agency  in  every  one  of 
the  50  States,  modeled  along  the  very 
same  lines  as  the  Consimier  Protection 
Agency  in  this  bill?  Is  that  not  a  fair 
assumption  to  make? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  I  think  it  is.  Again, 
this  raises  two  points.  First,  if  there  is 
any  possible  power  that  is — and  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is — left  out  of  this 
bill,  what  we  are  saying  to  the  States  is, 
"We  will  finance  you  to  find  it.  and  use  it 
to  whip  the  consumer,  if  you  deem  it 
necessary  to,  on  the  local  level." 

Finally,  I  do  not  know  of  another  ex- 
ample in  Federal  legislation  where  we 
create  an  agency  of  Government  and  al- 
low it  to  define  its  own  area  of  jurisdic- 
tion so  broadly  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer in  this  case,  and  then  empower  it 
to  intervene  in  a  State  decision,  local  de- 
cision. State  court,  or  local  court.  I  know 
of  no  parallel  In  government  today.  Does 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No:  I  do  not.  I  do  not 
at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  enact 
this  bill  in  its  present  form,  we  will  not 
really  protect  the  consumer  but  we  will 
overprotect  him.  and  in  that  overpro- 
tection,  we  will  damage  him  in  his  pock- 
etbook  very  seriously.  There  is  no  way, 
in  my  mind,  that  we  can  set  up  this  sort 
of  system  without  its  costing  the  pro- 
ducer of  goods  a  great  deal  more  to  be- 
come involved  in  all  of  the  various  trans- 
actions, hearings,  and  product  changes 
which  would  result.  Eventually  of  course, 
who  will  pay,  but  the  poor  old  consumer. 
We  will  resdly  hurt  him  far  more  vmder 
this  sort  of  clrcvunstance,  than  if  we 
went  about  it  in  some  reasonable  way, 
such  as  the  amicus  way,  where  his  view- 
point could  be  presented  and  should  be 
presented.  Everyone  on  the  committee, 
including  those  of  us  opposed  to  the  bill 
in  this  present  form,  are  for  adequate 
representation  of  the  consumer. 

This  kind  of  protection  would  be  sen- 
sible and  reasonable  and  one  that  not 
only  the  U.S.  Government,  but  also  the 
consumer  who  Is  the  ultimate  person  to 
be  considered,  could  afford. 


I  would  certabily  hope  that  the  Senate 
in  time  that  we  will  be  considering  this 
bill,  would  look  very  carefully  at  its  spe- 
cific provisions,  and  its  pltfaUs.  I  would 
certainly  hope  the  Senate  would  consldier 
the  approach  of  the  amicus  amendment, 
and,  hopefully,  when  this  amendment  is 
offered,  will  be  able  te  support  the  distto- 
gulahed  Senate  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
ALLiK)  and  others  who  are  in  favor  of  It. 

I  \-ield  back  the  floor,  Mr.  President 


and  that  he  be  followed  by  the  nembU- 
can  leader  (Mr.  Scorr)  for  not  to  esceed 

10  minutes.  

TbB  PRBSmnJO  OFFBCER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Seriate  to  the  joint  resolution  (HJ. 
Res.  1227)  approving  the  acceptance  by 
the  President  for  the  United  States  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  Cer- 
tain Measures  With  Respect  to  the  Lim- 
itation of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  linanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  VACATma  ORDERS  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OP  CERTAIN  SEN- 
ATORS TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  uanimous  consent  that  orders  rec- 
ognizing the  following  Senators  on  to- 
morrow be  vacated:  Mr.  Nelbok,  Mr. 
MusKiK.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bayh,  and  Mr. 

Tdwnxy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  FORmON  ABSISTAMCB 

ACT    TO    BE    LAID    BEFORE    "niE 

SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  tomorrow,  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  Foreign  Asslst- 
ajice  Act.  ,„,^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HUGHES  AND  SENATOR 
KENNEDY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidrait, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, sJter  the  recognition  of  the  two 
lea^rs  imder  the  standing  ordn,  the 
f(^owlng  Senators  be  recogntaed.  In  the 
order  stated,  and  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes:  Mr.  Hucexs  and  Mr.  Kxh- 

NEDY.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   RECESS  UNTIL  9  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Ite  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  , 

The  secorvd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ttie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  AND  SEN- 
ATOR SCOTT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
coru:lusion  of  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Knr- 
NiDY  tomorrow,  the  junior  Sraator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robrt  C.  Bybd)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  mtamtes. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  ON 
HJl.  10729,  AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE 
FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  HJl.  10729,  an  act  te  amend  the 
Federal  insecticide  biU.  Is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate,  it  be  under  a  time  agreemwit  in 
the  usual  form,  as  follows :  1  hour  on  the 
bill,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Talmadgk  and  the  Republicfui  leader  or 
his  designee,  time  on  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  to  be  limited  to  aie-half 
hour,  and  time  on  any  amendment  in  the 
second  degree,  debatable  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, to  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  lisual  form. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Georgia  <  Mr.  Gambrm-l)  . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  If  I  imderstand  cor- 
rectly, the  consimier  protection  bill  re- 
mains the  unfinished  business  at  the 
present  time,  subject  to  teklng  up  the 
f oxeign  aid  bill  m  the  morning  after  the 
preUminary  speeches,  as  the  Senator  has 
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outlined  them,  and  after  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  disposed  of,  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  voting  at  1:30  pjn. 
and  ttiereafter,  the  imflnlshed  business 
will  remain  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  will  remain 
that  bill  as  far  as  tomorrow  Is  concerned, 
yes. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  would  like  to  aslc 
the  distinguished  Democratic  whip  if 
there  are  any  other  measures  which  have 
been  scheduled  for  a  time  certain  or  a 
day  certain  to  be  the  first  track  or  second 
track  Items  other  than  the  Consiuner 
Protection  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  other 
measures  have  been  so  scheduled  as  of 
this  hour.  I  should  say,  however,  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  Indi- 
cated that  it  Is  his  intention,  certainly 
when  I  last  talked  with  him  about  the 
program,  to  have  H.R.  1,  the  welfare  bill, 
come  up  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  No  order  has  been 
taken  on  HJl.  1? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  order  has 
been  entered. 

Mr.  GAMBRJELL.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  reassert,  for  the  attention  of  the 
leadership  and  the  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic whip,  who  Is  representing  the 
leadership  on  the  floor,  the  concern  of  a 
number  of  us  with  reference  to  H.R. 
13915,  the  so-called  antlbusing  legisla- 
tion, which  measure  covers  a  number  of 
equal  educational  oppcrtmiity  provisions. 
The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Allen)  has  on  niunerous 
occasions  expressed  his  concern  for  the 
scheduling  of  that  measure,  and  the 
leadership  has  indicated  a  sensitivity  to 
that  concern,  as  has  been  expressed  by 
a  number  of  other  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len >  has  addreased  a  letter  to  Senator 
MANsratLO  and  other  members  of  the 
leadership  and  circulated  that  letter 
among  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  re- 
confirming his  deep  concern  that  the 
scheduling  of  a  number  of  so-called 
pieces  of  "must"  legislation  may  result 
in  a  deferral  of  the  very  important  bill, 
H.R.  13915,  to  the  point  where  It  could 
not  receive  adequate  consideration  and 
might  not,  in  ftu:t,  have  an  opportimity 
to  be  debated  and  voted  on  before  ad- 
journment sine  die. 

I  might  say,  for  myself,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  that  I  share  In  the 
concern  that  hae  been  expressed.  I  have 
not  so  stated  because  other  Senators 
were  very  ably  expressing  that  conoem, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  where  we  have 
scheduled  a  bill,  such  as  the  Consumer's 
Protection  Agency,  on  which  no  agree- 
ment seems  to  be  possible  at  the  present 
time,  and  where  a  long  debate  is  possible, 
and  the  same  kind  of  debate  may  occiu* 
on  KJL  1,  when  and  if  it  should  be  sched- 
uled, that  we  are  simply  deferring  to  8m 
independoit  later  time  debate  on  HR. 
13915. 

I  might  say.  for  myself,  without  lessen- 
ing the  importance  of  the  Consiuner 
Protection  Act.  or  even  the  welfare  re- 
form bill,  that,  in  my  own  consideration, 
there  Is  no  issue  that  has  burned  hotter 
In  my  State  or  has  burned  hotter  cai  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  this  CcMigreas  than 
the  busing  issue.    . 


The  welfare  issue  Is  certainly  one  of 
tremendous  concern,  but  even  it,  as  the 
distinguished  whip  knows,  is  one  where 
there  are  at  least  three  comers,  and  the 
debate  may  follow  off  into  any  one  of 
several  directions,  whereas  on  the  busing 
issue,  I  think  we  can  settle  down  to  two 
sides!  and  It  can  come,  if  Senators  are 
reasonable,  to  an  up-and-down  vote  on 
HJl.  13916,  and  we  can  get  the  matter 
disposed  of. 

So  I  would  urge  on  the  leadership  their 
sincere  and  dedicated  consideration  that 
H.R.  13915  might  be  scheduled  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  and  not  be  de- 
ferred after  other  matters  that  might  be 
equally  controversial,  but  possibly  not  so 
urgently  in  need  of  solution  as  that 
particular  problem. 

I  thank  the  majority  whip  for  indulg- 
ing me  in  these  comments,  and  hope  he 
win  convey  these  sentiments  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  to  the  minority  leader 
and  urge  them  not  to — what  was  pre- 
viously  described   by   Senator   Scott— 
waffle  on  this  issue.  It  is  of  too  deep 
a  concern,  I  think,  to  waffle  at  this  jimc- 
ture. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  . 

The  very  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er (Mr.  Mansfield;  is  well  aware  of  the 
sentiments  that  have  been  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  others.  The  leadership  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  letter  written  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  to  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  <^Mr.  Gambrill)  has 
just  referred.  I  am  confident  that  the 
majority  leader,  and  may  I  say  that  I 
likewise,  appreciate  the  concern  and  the 
interest  that  have  been  expressed. 

I  am  positive  that  the  discussions  with- 
in the  leadership  with  respect  to  the 
scheduling  of  this  measure  and  other 
meastu^s  will  continue.  As  earlier  in- 
dicated, it  is  the  intention  at  some  point 
to  call  up  the  antibustng  bill,  and  I 
know  that  the  majority  leader  will  cer- 
tainly do  what  he  says  he  will  do.  With 
that,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  close.  I  am 
confident  there  will  be  some  discussion 
tomorrow  about  this  very  subject  and 
others. 

I  cannot  assure  the  able  Senator  of  any 
more  than  that.  The  leadership  wiU  take 
his  expression  of  concern  under  advise- 
ment, and  hopefully  some  way  will  be 
found  to  negotiate  the  programing  of 
this  measure  and  the  other  very  impor- 
tant measures  which  have  to  be  acted 
upon  before  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 


At  the  conclxislon  of  the  order  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  on  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  HJl.  16029.  The 
pending  question  at  that  time  will  be  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  debate 
on  that  funendment  will  be  followed  by 
debate  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Stem- 
Nis  to  delete  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Brooke. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  detiate  at 
1:30  p.m.,  the  votes  will  occur  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Scott  and  the 
Eimendment  by  Mr.  Stbwnis  in  that 
order. 

If  other  amendments  are  offered  at 
that  time,  they  will  be  in  order,  but  there 
will  be  no  time  for  debate  thereon.  Im- 
mediately after  the  vote  on  the  Scott 
amendment  and  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment— and  any  other  amendment  that 
may  then  be  offered,  without  debate— a 
vote  will  occiu'  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
Upon  passage  of  HJl.  16029,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3970,  a  bUl  to  establish  a 
Council  of  Consumer  Advisers,  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  Consiuner  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
pending  question  will  be  on  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabsuna  (Mr.  Al- 
len ) . 

Yea-and-nay  votes  win  occur  on  to- 
morrow. The  first  yea-and-nay  vote  will 
come  at  1:30  p.m.  That  will  be  a  15- 
minute  roUcall,  and  on  each  succeeding 
vote  thereafter,  imtil  the  foreign  aid  bill 
is  disposed  of,  each  roUcall  vote  will  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  . 

There  may  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
the  consumer  bill  during  the  late  after- 
noon, and  it  may  be  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  or  his  designee 
would  want  to  call  up  other  bills — on 
which  time  agreements  have  been 
reached — in  the  late,  late  afternoon  of 
tomorrow,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances and  the  situation  at  that  time. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nised the  following  S«iators  will  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  order  stated,  and  each  for 
the  time  stated: 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, Mr.  Kennedy  for  not  to  exceed  15 
mtnutea,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bted  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes,  and  Mr.  Scott  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 


RECESS  UNTIIj  9  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  cat  4:41 
pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  untU  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  September  26,  1972  at 
9  ajn.  ^_^^_____^_ 

NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  25, 1972 : 

Diplomatic  akd  Fcmxjas  Skktic* 

Edward  W.  Mulcahy,  ol  Arizona,  a  Foreign 

Serrice  offlcer  of  claw  one.  to  be  AmbasMdor 

Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    ot   the 

United  States  oT  America  to  the  Republic 

of  Chad.  „ 

Kenneth  Franzhelin  n,  of  Texas,  now  serr- 
Ing  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary ol  the  United  States  of  Ameriok 
io  New  Zealand,  to  Western  Samoa,  and  to 
FIJI  to  BerT«  concurrently  and  without  ad- 
ditional compensation  as  Ambassador  Bx- 
traordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 


September  25,  1972 

states  of  Amertoa  to  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga. 
WUllam  R.  CJrawford,  Jr.,  of  PennsylTanla, 
a  Foreign  Service  offlcer  of  class  two,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Unlt«l  States  of  America  to  the 
Yemen  Arab  Republic. 

UJ3.  COtTBTS 

H  Emory  Wldener,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
UB.  circuit  judge,  Fourth  ClrctUt  vice  Albert 
V  Bryan,  retired. 

Kevin  Thomas  Duffy,  of  New  Tork,  to  be 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■0&.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  vice  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  retired. 

Robert  J.  Ward,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  V&. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  vloe  Frederick  Van  Pelt  Bryan,  retired. 

Jamee  C.  Turk,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  UB. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, vice  H.  Emory  Wldener,  Jr. 

DxrAKTMXirr  or  JtrsncB 

James  N.  Oabrlel,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
UJ3.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
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seUs  for  the  t«rm  of  4  yews,  vice  Jos^h  U 
Tauro.  

CONFIRMATION 

Ebcecutive   nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Sefrtember  25. 1972: 
VA.  Tax  Oomr 

Datrel  D.  Wile*,  of  Mlaaourt  to  b*  a  judge 
of  the  UJB.  Tax  CX)urt  f<w  a  term  expiring  IB 
years  after  he  takes  office. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


IMF- WORLD  BANK  MEETS  TODAY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 


OF   CALWORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  World  Bank  begins  today  here 
In  Washington.  D.C.  On  September  13, 
I  expressed  my  thoughts  as  to  the  most 
advsmtageous  course  for  U.S.  policy  in 
this  important   meeting.   I   found   this 
morning's  Washington  Post  article  on 
the  subject  to  be  most  worthwhile  read- 
ing. I  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 
IMF,  World  Bank  To  Discuss  Rich-Poob 
Nation  Rklations 
(By  Robert  E.  Hunter) 
Todav,   the    World    Bank    and    the    Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  begin  their  annual 
joint  meetmg  in  Washington.  The  crisis  in 
the  international  trading  and  monetary  sys- 
tem Is,  properly,  first  on   the   agenda.  But 
second  on  the  agenda  Is  an  even  more  In- 
tractable problem:     the     future    efforts    of 
poor  countries  to  develop,  and  of  relations 
between  the  "rich"  countries — representing  a 
quarter  of  the  world's  people — and  the  rest. 
Uppermost  In  the  mind   of  every  official 
from  the  developing  world  this  week  will  be 
the  failure  by  the  rich  countries  to  meet  the 
internationally-agreed  target  for  Official  De- 
velopment Assistance    (ODA) — that  Is,  eco- 
nomic aid  channeled  through  Individual  gov- 
ernments and  International  Institutions.  The 
target  Is  .7  per  cent  of  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct; the  achievement  Is  only  .38  per  cent. 
whUe  the  United  States  Itself  now  stands  at 
.32  per  cent  and  falling,  as  compared  to  over 
1  per  cent  under  the  Marshall  Plan. 

For  anyone  Interested  In  development,  or 
in  relations  between  rich  and  poor  coun- 
tries, these  figures  are  famUlar — and  dis- 
tressing. But  the  Bank-Fund  meeting  will 
also  have  to  face  another  set  of  concerns.  As 
observers  In  growing  numbers  are  now 
aware,  many  poor  countries  are  faUlng  to 
achieve  the  more  Important  goals  of  devel- 
opment despite  record  achievements  In 
growth  of  QNP:  over  5  per  cent  for  the  de- 
veloptQg  world  as  a  whole  during  the  1890b. 
Once  the  touchstone  of  economic  faith, 
growth  alone  is  now  recognized  as  Inade- 
quate. This  is  especially  so  In  the  face  of  a 
phenomenal  Increase  In  unemployment  In 
poor  countries,  fueled  by  the  population  ex- 
plosion, and  a  steadUy  worsening  distribu- 
tion of  incomes  between  rich  and  poor  In 
most  developing  countries. 

To  many  poor  countries,  these  problems 
seem  insuperable.  Yet  for  others,  wisdom  and 
Ingenuity  are  already  beginning  to  pay  off. 
In  the  United  States,  we  tend  to  ignore  some 
near-miracles  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment In  places  like  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and 
China,  because  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ments leaves  much  to  be  desired  by  our 
standards.  In  Taiwan,  for  example,  a  whole 


new  set  of  strategies  for  development  has  vir- 
tufUly  eliminated  unemployment,  stopped  the 
drift  of  workers  to  tirban  slums.  drastlcaUy 
reduced  populaUon  growth.  Increased  export 
earnings  to  a  level  second  In  Asia  to  Japan, 
and  made  possible  a  relative  equaUty  In  in- 
come distribution  that  Is  rivaled  by  few  rich 
countries,  and  certainly  not  by  the  United 
States 

Whether  experience  In  these  countries  will 
have  wide  application  elsewhere  la  not  yet 
clear.  But  there  Is  hope  in  employment-gen- 
erating poUcles  that  stress  the  use  of  labor 
rather  than  capital;  In  popiUatlon  policies 
that  stress  the  Importance  of  a  rise  In  living 
standards  as  an  Incentive  for  limiting  family 
size;  and  In  efforts  to  promote  more  equal 
distribution  of  Incomes,  not  as  the  enemy  of 
economic  growth,  but  as  an  essential  part  of 
It.  Indeed,  greater  social  and  economic  Justice 
is  required  if  there  Is  to  be  any  real  develop- 
ment at  aU. 

Officials  who  discuss  these  themes  at  the 
Bank-Fund  meeting  this  we^  wlU  be  weU- 
recelved — by  the  poor.  But  there  will  be  con- 
tinued resistance  by  the  rich  to  the  necessary 
corollary;  that  targets  for  ODA  have  to  be 
met,  and  that  some  way  has  to  be  found  to 
help  poor  cotintrles  seU  the  products  they 
make  in  world  markets.  With  the  flurry  of 
concern  about  the  overaU  international  eco- 
ixomlc  system,  coupled  with  the  general  trend 
toward  protectionism  In  the  rich  countries, 
these  pomts  will  probably  be  lost.  But  they 
underpin  any  real  hopes  for  a  constructive 
political  and  economic  relationship  between 
rich  and  poor  countries.  Some  experts  are 
even  predicting  that  efforts  by  rich  countries 
to  restructure  the  monetary  and  trading  sys- 
tem may  faU  to  get  the  necessary  ratification 
If  the  world's  developing  countries  continue 
to  be  frozen  out. 

The  United  States  may  meet  some  special 
criticisms  this  week.  It  Is  true  that  Congress 
Is  now  close  to  appropriating  the  first  third 
of  our  $790  million  commitment  in  replen- 
ishments funds  for  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  (IDA) — the  arm  of  the 
World  Bank  that  makes  loans  on  softer 
terms.  But  the  three  years  covered  by  the 
replenishment  started  In  July  1971,  only  now 
are  we  getting  around  to  taking  the  steps 
that  will  let  the  whole  system  come  Into  op- 
eration. This  time.  It  Lb  other  rich  countries 
that  wlU  be  raising  eyebrows,  as  they  wondor 
about  the  value  ot  their  commitments  to 
IDA — and  other  forms  erf  development  as- 
sistance— If  the  world's  richest  country  U  so 
reluctant  to  play  Its  part.  Moreover,  some  of 
these  same  countries  are  still  smarting  at  our 
decision  to  abandon  general  untying  of  aid — 
le.  freeing  bilateral  aid  loans  from  the  re- 
quirement that  they  be  spent  In  the  lending 
country.  We  arm-twisted  these  countries  into 
negotiating  on  an  untying  program  In  1B70- 
71,  then  reneged  on  our  part  as  a  result  of  th» 
New  Economic  PoUcy  of  August  1971. 

No  decisions  are  likely  to  be  taken  this 
week  on  any  of  these  matters,  although  a 
tone  wUl  be  set.  In  many  waya,  this  will  be 
unfortunate.  In  one  way,  at  least,  this  Is  also 
ironic ;  that  on  the  lasuea  of  Job  creation  and 
Income  redistribution,  the  rich,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  have  muoh  to  learn 
from  some  of  the  developing  countries. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE 


HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 
Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day. September  23, 1  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  at  the  launching  of  the  SS 
TtUie  Lykes  at  Quincy,  Mass.  On  that 
occasion  I  imderstook  to  state  In  simple 
terms  what  I  thought  would  be  neces- 
sary if  this  Nation  is  to  restore  a  favor- 
able balance  in  Its  international  pay- 
ments and  regain  its  position  of  strength 
and  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the 

world. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

RXMAXKB  OF  SKNATOB  RtTSBKLL  LOMO 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  officials  of 
Lykes- Youngstown,  and  General  Dynamics. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

It  Is  a  special  honor  for  me  to  be  here 
to  congratulate  Frank  Nemec  and  Joe  Lykee 
for  the  vision,  the  leadership,  and  the  faith 
in  their  own  good  judgment  that  led  to 
the  production  of  this  great  ship  the  TlUie 
Lyket.  We  of  LouUlana  are  enormoualy  proud 
of  the  Lykes  family  history  of  leadership  In 
the  American  Merchant  Marine.  New  Orleana 
\a  their  home  office  and  we  regard  them  as 

ours. 

As  an  American  I  am  grateful  to  yo" 
men  and  women  of  the  Qumcy  Shipbuilding 
Division  for  the  months  of  hard  work  that 
It  took  to  buUd  this  great  national  aaaet. 

If  we  conduct  ouraelvee  wisely  and  do  thoee 
things  we  should  be  doing,  then  we  wlU  see 
this  Nation  and  Its  working  men  and  women 
buUdlng  a  great  many  more  great  vessels 
like  this  one  unUl  America's  merchant  ma- 
rine is  again  number  one  on  the  hl(^  seas. 
As  chairman  of  a  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
cxMnmlttee.  I  assure  you  that  I  wlU  be  work- 
ing to  bring  that  about  as  long  as  I  hold  that 
position.  ^_  . 

But  there  la  an  even  larger  task  to  which 
you  and  I  must  dedicate  ourselves.  We  must 
bring  an  end  to  a  trade  policy  which  Is  de- 
stroying the  leadership  of  the  United  States, 
dissipating  our  wealth,  bankruptmg  us 
among  the  family  of  nations,  and  denying 
mlUlons  of  American  workers  their  Jobs. 

Put  in  very  simple  terms  this  Nation  must 
quit  buying  from  other  nations  more  than 
W0  an  sailing  to  them  for  the  simple  raainn 
that  we  cannot  keep  It  up,  and  we  cannot 
afford  It. 

Anybody  -trtio  keeps  buying  more  than  he 
is  aeUlng  over  a  long  period  ot  time  will  end 
up  broke  and  deeply  tn  d«bt.  That  Is  ex- 
aetty  what  baa  been  happening  to  Uncle 
8am  year  atter  yaar. 
a^Ti««  1950  we  have  had  a  deficit  in  our 
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lnt»m«tlon»l    balanc«   of   payments  of   $70 
bUllon. 

To  iom*  of  ova  3t«t«  Department  people 
left  over  from  the  old  foreign  aid  programB, 
It  U  difficult  to  think  of  Uncle  Sam  as  a 
debtor  who  cannot  afford  what  he  Is  buy- 
ing. They  hate  to  turn  In  their  SanU  Claus 
coetumres.  but  we  wlU  have  to  tell  them 
that  this  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  play 
Santa  Claus  to  the  whole  wide  world.  There- 
fore we  have  no  need  for  all  the  Santa  Claua 
helpers.  They  wUl  have  to  go  to  work,  too. 

It  win  come  as  a  shock  to  our  Japanese 
friends  who  have  become  accustomed  to  do- 
ing their  selling  here  and  their  buying  some 
where  else  to  be  told  that  If  they  cannot 
arrange  to  buy  from  us.  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  buy  from  them. 

It  w»»  such  an  attitude  among  Yankee 
traders  of  the  past  that  made  America  the 
richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  new  policy  can  be  called  -protection- 
ist", 'restrlctlonlst"  and  a  lot  of  either  names 
that  do  not  sound  very  good,  but  It  will  be 
very  good  news  to  American  working  men 
when  we  have  millions  of  good  Jobs  more 
than  we  have  today. 

Purthermore  they  should  quit  acting  Uke  a 
Gulliver  tied  down  by  a  bunch  of  Lilliput- 
ians. The  things  that  must  be  done  to  re- 
store America  s  strength  and  restore  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  do  not  require  the  con- 
sent of  a  lot  of  foreign  countries  as  some 
would  suggest. 

We  do  not  have  to  have  anybody's  per- 
mission. All  we  have  to  do  Is  exactly  what 
anybody  else  would  do  if  he  were  In  our 
position. 

Shipping  Is  a  good  example  of  what  I  have 
lu  mind. 

We  should  Insist  that  a  higher  and  higher 
percentage  of  U.S.  trade  move  in  American 
bottoms  until  we  are  hauling  somewhere 
near  half  of  It. 

We  should  keep  all  our  shipyards  going 
ahead  full  speed,  and  build  more  shipyards 
IX  need  be  until  we  have  caught  up. 

In  other  areas  where  we  are  capable  of 
producing  our  own  requirements  such  as 
steel,  textiles,  and  shoes  we  should  put 
quotas  on  those  Imports  and  assign  the 
quotas  to  cottntrles  which  buy  em  much  from 
us  as  we  buy  from  them. 

If  we  do  what  I  am  advocating,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  hear  a  lot  of  howls  from  foreign  na- 
tions especially  those  who  have  been  bene- 
fltlng  the  most  from  policies  which  were 
making  us  poor.  But  they  will  respect  us 
for  having  the  courage  to  look  after  our  own 
Nation,  and  in  the  end  they  will  admit  that 
they  would  have  done  the  same  thing  had 
they  been  In  our  place. 

The  christening  of  this  great  ship  Is  a 
good  time  to  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will 
see  to  It  that  Americans  will  be  going  a  lot 
more  of  this  kind  of  thing  In  the  futtire. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

queTit  to  that  time.  Chairman  Morgan 
obtained  from  the  Rules  Committee  a 
resolution  concurring  in  the  Senate 
amendments  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
This  afternoon,  without  its  having  ap- 
peared on  the  oflQclal  calendar  or  the 
whip  notice,  and  without  any  other  sort 
of  advance  warning,  this  resolution  was 
brought  before  the  House.  After  only  a 
brief  bit  of  debate,  the  roll  was  called 
for  its  final  passage. 

I  and  all  of  my  colleagues  who  support 
the  SALT  agreement,  but  oppose  the 
reservations  attached  in  the  Senate, 
thought  that  the  resolution  was  to  send 
the  House  version  of  the  bill — one  with- 
out any  reservations — to  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  bUl.  Accordingly,  I  and 
these  numerous  individuals  voted  "aye." 
Had  I  known  of  the  actual  nature  of  this 
item,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 
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BANDLESS  WAGON  FOR  McGOVERN 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Monday.  September  25.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
considerable  confusion  surrounding  to- 
day's vote  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving the  SALT  agreement,  and  I  am 
taking  this  extension  of  remarks  to  ex- 
plain my  vote. 

Last  Thursday,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee asked  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments  to  this 
.  resolution.  Objection  was  made,  and  the 
matter  was  put  off  at  that  time.  Subse- 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
must  be  a  serious  intellectual  split  in 
this  year's  upcoming  elections. 

Never  in  my  experience  in  politics  have 
I  seen  the  rift  so  great  and  it  has  been 
something  of  a  peculiar  shock  to  find 
that  the  rift  is  the  greatest  among  sitting 
Members  of  Congress  with  reference  to 
the  McGovem-Shriver  ticket. 

The  National  Observer,  in  its  Septem- 
ber 30  issue  h£is  an  article  by  James  M. 
Perry,  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Observer,  titled.  "It  Is  a  Bandless  Wagon 
for  McGovem-Shriver."  This  article  is 
based  on  the  results  of  56  correspond- 
ents and  three  of  its  staff  wTiters. 

This  detailed  canvass  of  477  Demo- 
cratic csuidldates  shows  that  of  426  can- 
didates for  the  House,  212  or  49.9  per- 
cent support  the  McGovem-Shriver 
ticket  unequivocally  and  for  the  record. 
Another  55  support  the  ticket  but  with 
deep  reservations. 

Of  the  18  candidates  for  Governor, 
9  or  50  percent  support  the  ticket  un- 
equivocally and  for  the  record.  Four 
more  support  the  ticket  but  with  deep 
reservations. 

Of  the  33  candidates  for  the  Senate, 
17 — only  51.5  percent  support  the  ticket 
without  qualification  and  for  the  record. 
Five  more  support  it  with  important 
reservations.  Thus  of  the  477  Democratic 
candidates  for  Congress  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  49.9  percent  support  McGovern- 
Shriver  without  any  public  qualifications. 
This  is  an  interesting  article  because  of 
the  differences  of  many  sitting  Demo- 
crats with  the  head  of  this  ticket.  How- 
ever, not  in  my  time  have  I  seen  a  split 
so  wide.  I  think  Mr.  Perry's  detailed  ar- 
ticle is  quite  informative  and  I  am  sure 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  want  to  read 
this  interesting  analysis. 
The  article  follows: 

Obsexveb  Canvass  Tmvs — It's  A  Bakdless 

Wagon  Por  McOovebn-Sh»ivi3i 

(By  James  M.  Perry) 

If  the  477  Democrats  running  for  the  Sen- 
ate,  the   House  of  Representatives,   and  for 


governor  covUd  elect  the  next  President  of  tbe 
United  States  by  secret  ballot,  right  now, 
Oeorge  McOovern  might  lose. 

Using  56  of  Its  correspondents  and  three  of 
Its  staff  writers.  The  National  Observer  bia 
canvassed  all  of  these  Democratic  candi- 
dates— and  things  are  that  bad  for  Oeorge 
McOovern  and  Sargent  Shrtver. 

Highlights  of  the  survey: 

Of  426  candidates  for  the  House  (the 
Democrats  are  not  fielding  candidates  to 
eight  districts  and  there's  a  vacancy  In  New 
York,  212 — or  49.8  per  cent — support  the 
ticket  unequivocally  and  for  the  record.  An- 
other 56  support  the  ticket,  but  with  deep 
reservations. 

Of  18  candidates  for  governor,  9 — 50  per 
cent — support  the  ticket  unequivocally  and 
for  the  record.  Pour  more  support  It  with 
serious  reservations. 

Of  33  candidates  for  the  Senate,  17 — only 
51.5  per  cent — supp)ort  the  ticket  without 
qualification  and  for  the  record.  Five  more 
support  It  with  important  reservations. 

BOTTOM   OP  THE   WELL 

Thus,  of  the  477  Democratic  candidates, 
238  support  McOovern  and  Shrlver  without 
public  qualification.  That's  49.9  per  cent^- 
practlcally  the  same  as  among  House  candi- 
dates. But  even  this  losing  figure  may  b« 
deceptive,  because  many  of  the  candidates 
who  support  the  ticket  on  the  record  express 
strong  and  sometimes  angry  reservations 
about  it  off  the  record. 
First,  though,  two  caveats: 
One.  It  Is  traditional  ia.  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  most  especially  the  South,  for 
Democratic  candidates  to  run  "Independent" 
campaigns.  Notes  correspondent  Jack  Ward- 
law  from  New  Orleans:  "1  can  recall  few  If 
any  Instances  In  which  Louisiana  or  Missis- 
sippi candidates  appeared  with  or  openly 
campaigned  for  Truman,  Stevenson,  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  or  Humphrey  In  a  year  In 
which  they  themselves  were  seeking  elec- 
tion." 

Two.  The  Observer's  canvass  may  have 
caught  McGovern's  fortunes  at  their  nadir. 
Notes  Missouri  Rep.  WllUam  L.  Hungate.  in 
a  sentiment  that  was  repeated  lees  dramatic- 
ally by  about  a  dozen  other  candidates: 

"I  expect  McQovern's  stock  to  start  moving 
up  any  day  now.  You  can't  fall  out  of  the 
bottom  of  a  well." 

It  is  fair  to  presume,  then,  that  the  tlcket'i 
support  among  these  candidates  would  Im- 
prove In  almost  direct  correlation  to  the 
ticket's  Improvement  In  the  Gallup  and  Har- 
ris polls.  Most  politicians,  after  aU,  know  • 
coattall  when  they  see  one. 

This  too  can  be  said:  No  ticket  In  recent 
history,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Oold- 
water's,  has  fared  so  badly  with  the  p>eopl* 
who  should  support  It  best. 

"Why  are  you  doing  this?''  asked  Rep. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California.  "I  would  as- 
sume you  are  getting  a  very  adverse  reaction. 
Right  now  we  all  hate  the  son  of  a  bitch 
[McGovem],"  Wilson  said  the  canvass  should 
be  made  a  week  or  so  before  the  election, 
when  things  might  look  better. 

But  he  made  the  survey's  key  p>olnt  with 
these  words: 

"I  think  McQovern's  the  poorest  candidate 
we've  ever  had  running  for  the  President  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  my  eighth  or 
ninth  choice.  Right  now,  In  my  district,  he's 
doing  very  poorly." 

It  Is  precisely  because  the  ticket  Is  per- 
ceived by  these  Democrat*  as  doing  so  poorly 
that  so  many  refuse  to  support  It  openly  and 
enthusiastically.  Of  the  60  states  surveyed, 
not  one  repHjrted  things  going  well  for  the 
ticket.  Even  in  Rhode  Island,  the  most  Dem- 
ocratic state  in  the  nation.  Senatcw  Claiborne 
Pell  Is  running  an  essentially  Independent 
campaign.  In  a  state  carried  by  Humphrey 
with  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  1968, 
McOovern  trails  Nixon  two  to  one. 

STTNNINO   SCAXKO 

PeU  reports  that  the  only  negative  com- 
ment he  gets  when  he  walks  the  streets  and 
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gate  to  coffee  houses  is  about  McCtovem.  H«'8 
ninnlng  scared. 

As  a  gauge  of  the  disenchantment  with 
the  ticket.  The  Observer  survey  shows  that 
30  of  the  Democratic  candldaten  do  not  sup- 


CANOmA'TXa    MXASUKX    THUB    WOBDS 

Easy  guesses.  Metcalfe  says,  "I'm  a  strong 

supporter   of   the   ticket."   Murphy   says   he 

endOTsea  the  ticket  but  won't  campaign  for  It. 

He  doesnt  agree  with  McGovem  on  amnesty 

;;;;'ucQovem  and   are   willing   to  say  so      and  defense  cuts,  nor  do  moet  of  the  white  X'^Ld'thlt^ow'^ru'^^^^^i^m 

^Ucly.  And  61  of  the  candidates,  despite      voters  In  his  district.  thl  su^ev    'But  frLi^y  "  hTsw^we 

oroddlng.  refuse  to  say  wher.  they  stand.         some  districts  are  part  rural,  part  urban,  the  !^'«y'     ^"^^^^^^  toC^t  I  knTw 

P^e  Observer  survey  did  turn  up  candl-      or  part  liberal,  part  conseravtlve.  That  kind  ^f j°f  Jf J^'^i^  Ti^^rS^rcm^j 

dat^perhaps  50  in  all— who  support  the      of  sltualton  can  tear  the  candidate  apart.  ^^^^^  platform  is.  it  change,  irom  oay 

ticket  with  unbridled  enthusiasm.  But  these      Take  Warren  P.  Henegar,  owner  of  a  200-  ^  "i*y- 


His  rhetoric  may  be  inflamed,  but  hl«  situa- 
tion Is  not.  Doeens  of  Demooratlo  oanrtlrtati— 
who  support  the  ticket  publicly  agonize  ov«t 
It  privately. 

A  OallXomla  congressman,  a  liberal,  says 
publicly  he  supports  McOovsm  "wholeheart- 


platform 
Some  Democrats  dont  want  to  talk  to  re- 


;:^dldates  come  largely  from  liberal,  usuaUy      acre  farm  In  Monroe  County,  Indiana,  and         aome  ^j^^?"^"  °°°;^^'^^(^_"^^^,'^ 
Xn  districts  where  a  Democrat  can't  lose      Democratic    candidate    for    the   House   seat     P0««8  P^,^^j=ly  °'  P^7««^;^^Corr«.pond^ 


urban 

or  from  conservative,  usually  rural  districts 

where  a  Democrat  can't  win. 

In  New  York,  15  of  the  39  House  candi- 
dates are  enthusiastic;  in  Pennsylvania,  6  of 
35;  In  New  Jersey,  1  of  15. 

And  then  there  are  candidates  such  as  Guy 
Hatfield,  who  Is  running  for  the  House  from 
northwestern  Arkansas.  He's  a  retired  movie 
stunt  man,  running  against  RepubUcan  In- 
cumbent John  Paul  Hammerschmldt.  "Abso- 
lutely" for  McOovern,  he  says.  "Backing  the 
ticket  without  reservation."  He  predicts  Mc- 
Oovern will  carry  Arkansas  because  of  the 
•shameful  way  Nixon  has  acted." 

Then  there's  Morris  Coover,  running  for 
the  House  In  western  Kansas.  "I'm  happy 
with  the  ticket,"  he  says.  He  thinks  Mc- 
Govem wUl  carry  western  Kansas. 

And  Mike  'Vlnlch,  president  of  a  corpora- 
tion that  operates  a  saloon  in  Hudson,  Wyo- 
ming (population  300).  Vlnlch  is  running 
for  the  Senate  against  RepubUcan  Clifford 
Hansen.  He  admits  McGovern's  prospects  are 
"kind  of  bleak"  In  Wyoming,  but  he  sup- 
ports the  ticket.  "You  bet,"  he  says,  "all  the 
way." 

Teno  Roncallo,  Wyoming's  only  congress- 
man, supports  the  ticket  too.  "I  can  live 
with  McGovem,"  he  says.  "He's  my  candi- 
date and  I  won't  shrink  from  him."  Roncallo 
is  a  party  man  and  a  realist. 

Black  congressmen  such  as  Bill  Clay  of 
Missouri  and  Parren  MltcheU  of  Maryland 
liave  no  trouble  with  the  ticket,  and  they're 
behind  it.  Other  blacks,  though,  are  not 
happy.  In  CallfomU,  Ronald  V.  Dellimis  Is 
seeking  his  second  term  in  the  House.  In  hta 
first  try,  he  won  with  a  new  kind  of  coalition, 
pretty  much  the  same  kind  that  was  sup- 
posed to  work  tar  McGovem  nationally.  But 
he  doesn't  see  it  working  the  same  way.  not 
yet. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  who  was  an  aide 
to  the  late  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Is  seek- 
ing election  to  the  Hotise  from  the  Fifth 
District  In  Georgia,  which  Includes  most  of 
Atlanta. 

AS  HKU>IXrL  AS  Dn..LINGXKT 

"I'm  supporting  the  McGovem-Shriver 
ticket,"  he  says,  "but  you  might  call  It  cau- 
tious support.  When  I  hear  them  talk.  I  sup- 
port them.  But  when  I  hear  other  people  de- 
scribe their  positions,  I'm  not  so  enthusi- 
astic. The  executive  and  legislative  branches 
are  separate,  and  I'm  running  for  Congress." 

More  typical  of  Georgia  politicians  is 
Democratlr  Rep.  W.  S.  "BlU"  Stuckey,  Jr., 
of  the  candy  family.  "Will  Rogers  never  met 
Oeorge  McGovem."  Stuckey  says.  "I'm  going 
to  leave  that  bird  alone.  He'll  do  as  much 
for  Georgia  as  John  DllUnger  did  for 
Chicago."  Put  Stuckey  down  as  a  candidate 
who  does  not  support  his  ticket. 

If  one  knows  something  about  any  can- 
didate's district,  he  usually  can  guess  what 
the  candidate's  attitude  might  be  about 
George  McOovern.  Take  Districts  One  and 
Two  in  Illinois. 

District  One  Is  largely  black,  located  on 
Chicago's  South  Side.  The  congressman, 
Ralph  Metcalfe,  is  black. 

District  Two  embraces  District  One  on 
three  sides,  but  60  per  cent  of  Its  voters 
are  white:  Lithuanians,  Greeks,  Irish, 
Italians.  The  congressman.  Morgan  Murphy, 
Is  white. 


hTlTr;  RepubUcan   John   T.    Myers.   Both     S^^^^i^^rj^^^^^.^T '"'  "  ^t'^ 


Indiana  University,  at  Bloomlngton,  and  In- 
diana SUte  University,  at  Terre  Haute,  are 
in  the  Seventh  District,  and  thousands  of 
their  students  are  working  for  McOovern.  But 
In  other  parts  of  the  district  the  ticket  Isnt 
poptUar  at  all.  So,  Henegar  says,  he  has  to 
be  careful  what  he  says  to  whom,  and  where. 
He's  candid,  and  probably  a  loser. 

Candidates  who  normally  should  be  for 
McOovern  are  not — because  of  the  districts 
they're  rutuilng  In.  Thomas  R.  Harkln,  the 
congressional  staff  member  who  exposed 
those  "tiger  cages"  In  South  'Vietnam  In 
1970,  Is  running  for  Congress  from  Iowa's 
Fifth  District  against  conservative  Repub- 
lican William  Scherle.  Says  Harkln. 
m'govzsn:  pkrcxivsd  as  HAmcAi. 
"McGovern's  put  a  lot  of  doubt  In  people's 
minds  and  there's  nothing  X  can  do  about  it. 
I  cant  spend  my  time  explaining  McGovem. 
Quite  frankly,  I'm  not  tooting  his  horn.  He's 
got  to  save  himself. 

"My  views  are  not  much  different  from 
McGovern's.  I  favor  amnesty  to  those  who 
for  conscientious  reasons  left  the  country. 
I  get  that  across.  But  people's  perception  of 
McGovern's  stand  Is  that  It's  something 
radical.  He's  got  a  big  problem.  If  the  election 
were  held  today,  he'd  lose  In  a  landslide." 
In  some  districts  Democrats  back  away 
from  McGovem  because  of  his  p>oeltlons  on 
specific  Issues.  In  Alaska,  for  example,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Senate  wlU  not 
support  him  until  he  explains  more  satis- 
factorily his  position  on  the  controversial  oU 
pipeline. 

In  Michigan  most  Democrats  are  running 
as  hard  as  they  can  to  keep  up  with  their 
constituents'  concern  about  school  busing  for 
racial  integration.  Daniel  S.  Cooper.  House 
candidate  In  Michigan's  18th  District,  says 
he's  "violently  opposed  to  busing.  And  he 
doesnt  think  much  of  amnesty  for  draft 
evaders  either.  He's  not  sure  he  wants 
McOovern  to  come  campaigning  In  his  dis- 
trict. 

"But  If  he  wants  to  send  someone  like  Paul 
Newman.  I'd  be  delighted." 


MICKICAN  IS  NO  HOTBED 

Michigan,  a  key  state  for  the  ticket,  pro- 
bably produces  less  enthusiastic  support  for 
McGovem  by  the  candidates  than  any  other 
major  state. 

"He's  wrong  on  sjnnesty,  he's  wrong  on 
Vietnam,  he's  wrong  on  welfare,  he's  wrong 
on  defense,"  says  James  Edward  McNamara, 
House  candidate  from  the  11th  District. 
"Say,"  he  adds,  "how  long  do  you  want  to 
make  this  list?" 

One  of  Michigan's  Democratic  congressmen, 
who  supports  the  ticket  ■with  some  reserva- 
tions on  the  record,  practically  froths  at  the 
mouth  off  the  record. 

"McGovern's  staff,"  the  congressman  says, 
"Is  the  only  one  In  political  history  which 
could  possibly  be  more  incompetent  than 
George  Romney's.  As  far  as  I  know,  two  of 
my  constituents  want  McGovem,  and  I've 
heard  rumors  about  a  third. 

"I  thought  McGovem  vros  riding  the  wave 
of  the  future  and  I  voted  for  him  at  the 
convention.  But  It's  only  a  rlpirfe,  and  I  wish 
we  could  go  back  and  pick  someone  else — 
anyone  else.  I  think  this  election  wlU  be 
such  a  landslide  that  Alf  Iiandon  would  come 
out  ahead." 


Rep.  James  W.  Symington  supports  the 
ticket.  He  asked  Syinlngton,  through  an  aide. 
Back  through  the  same  aide  came  the  "an- 
swer,"  a  typewritten  statement  that  read: 

"Secrecy  is  the  ■watchword  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. It  prefers  monitoring  the  citi- 
zen to  informing  him.  The  American  people 
need  and  want  a  government  that  resp>ects 
them  and  will  level  with  them.  The  Nlxon- 
Agnew  Administration  has  found  It  either 
undesirable  or  impossible  to  provide  such 
government.  A  McGovem-Shriver  adminis- 
tration could  and  would  provide  It." 

OoUlns  asked  whether  the  aide  had  passed 
on  the  right  questions  to  Symington.  The 
aide  said  he  had,  and  his  was  the  answer.  Put 
Symington  on  the  rostM  of  Democrats  who 
will  not  state  their  position  atoout  the  ticket. 

BIO -ST  ATX  PBOSFBCTS  POOB 

Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana,  like  so  many 
other  Southerners,  Is  on  that  same  list.  AU 
he  wUl  say  is:  "Nixon  Is  the  greatest  Presi- 
dent this  country  ever  had."  He  keeps  his 
seniority  and  eats  his  cake. 

But  Louisiana  is  lost  to  the  ticket.  And 
Missouri,  where  the  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  Eagleton  affair,  doesn't  look  promising. 
For  McGovem.  the  key  states  are  the  big 
ones:  New  York.  Callfomla.  Ulinois.  Peim- 
sylvania,  Michigan.  Ohio,  Texas,  and  New 
Jersey.  And.  with  the  possible  exception  of 
New  York  and  California,  proepecta  are  poor — 
at  least  If  these  candidates  are  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

In  Ohio,  for  example,  9  of  21  candidates 
for  the  House  openly  support  McOovern,  but 
only  2  support  him  with  real  enthusiasm. 

Robert  'Whealey,  a  42-year-old  history  pro- 
fessor at  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  Is  run- 
nmg  for  Congreaa  In  the  ioth  District  because 
of  his  Interest  In  McGovem. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,"  he  says.  "I  Joined 
the  McGovem  club  in  Febmary,  and  the 
other  members  talked  me  Into  running.  Since 
May  [the  primary)  our  paths  have  parted 
more  and  more  and  I  am  becoming  leas 
Identified  with  McGovem.  I  put  on  btunper 
stickers  by  myself  at  the  county  fairs  and 
hand  out  my  own  literature.  It's  peculiar. 
The  Issues  on  my  literature  match  McGov- 
ern's 99  per  cent.  But  p)eople  teU  me.  "We 
agree  with  you  and  we'll  vote  for  you,  but 
we  cant  stand  McOovern.'  " 


ALONE    IN    NEW    JEXSET 

Conservative  Democrat  Wayne  Hays  of 
Ohio's  18th  District  agrees  with  McGovem 
on  hardly  anything:  "If  It  wasn't  for  him." 
says  Hays.  "I  wouldn't  even  be  In  a  contest 
this  year."  Hays  has  called  the  party's  plat- 
form a  progrtun  for  "sex.  dope,  and  queers." 

More  typical  is  James  Ruppert,  candidate 
m  the  aghth  District,  "I'm  not  going  to 
talk  against  the  nominee."  he  says.  "At  the 
same  time,  I'm  not  going  to  make  statements 
that  will  align  me  with  the  McOovern 
candidacy." 

New  Jersey  is  special.  There,  Democrats 
are  worried  about  a  double  landslide — one 
for  Nixon  over  McGovem,  one  for  Republican 
Sen.  Clifford  Case  over  Paul  Krebs,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Practically  the  entire  party- 
has  walked  out  on  McGovem,  except  few 
Arthur  J.  Leeemann.  Democratic  candidate 
against  Republican  WlUlam  B.  WldnaU  In 
the  Seventh  District. 

P'rederlck  Bohen,  a  magna  cum  latuie  grad- 
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u»t«  of  Princeton  and  former  White  Boum 
asBlat&nt  now  on  leaye  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. 1»  running  for  the  Hou«e  agalnat 
Republican  Peter  Prellnghuysen.  Bohen 
sounds  aa  though  he  might  be  a  McOovern 
partisan.  He  Isn't.  He's  running  hU  own 
"Independent"  campaign,  and  he  Isn't  anx- 
ious "to  Identify  as  a  McOovern  candidate." 
nuded:   a  fxw  samarftans 

Some  Democratic  candidates  seem  almost 
bemused  by  what's  happening  to  them. 
Shirley  8.  Garrett  Is  a  former  history  pro- 
fessor running  for  Congress  in  a  south- 
central  district  of  Pennsylvania.  "There  are 
Democrats  around  here  who  from  my  point 
of  view  have  a  hysterically  Inaccurate  idea  of 
what  McOovern  la  saying.  Why.  I  find  myself 
viewed  as  a  dangerous  radical." 

Ms.  Oarrett.  if  she  loses,  can  return  to  a 
book  she's  writing  about  Chinese-American 
relations  and  to  her  work  In  forming  a 
women's  liberation  movement. 

It's  not  so  simple  for  other  candidates, 
especially  the  incumbents. 

They  like  their  work— their  Jobs,  any- 
way— and  many  of  them  believe  the  can- 
didacy of  Oeorge  McOovern  threatens  them. 
So  they're  baUlng  out.  They're  waffling  and 
quibbling.  They're  looking  the  other  way. 

They're  not  helping  their  own  candidate, 
who  needs  their  help  right  now.  If  he  got 
that  help,  maybe  he'd  come  up  In  the  polls 
and  then  these  candidates  wouldn't  feel  so 
threatened. 

With  friends  like  these      .  . 


'MR.  YMCA"  HAS  SOME  BUSY 
RETIREMENT  PLANS 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    K«NTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  25.  J 972 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  representing  a 
flne  Christian  gentleman  named  Wlllard 
Wade  of  Ft.  Mitchell.  Ky.  He  has  devoted 
prtM:tlcally  his  entire  life  to  service  In  the 
YMCA  and  has  been  an  Inspiration  and 
guide  to  countless  young  men.  Mr.  Wade 
is  retiring  from  active  YMCA  work  this 
week.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  concerning  him  in  the  August  9. 
1972.  edition  of  the  Kentucky  Post. 

Wlllard  Wade  Is  owed  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  northern  Kentucky  and,  In 
a  real  sense,  the  people  of  our  Nation 
as  a  whole.  For  it  is  only  through  the  self- 
lessness and  character  of  people  like  Wll- 
lard Wade  that  the  moral  ttber  of  our 
young  people  is  formed  and  channelled 
into  \-irtue  and  good  citizenship.  So  it  is 
that  Wlllard  Wade  makes  for  a  strong 
America,  a  free  America — a  better 
America. 

I  can  only  add  to  this  my  personal  best 
wishes  and  thanks  for  a  great  life  of  serv- 
ice— which  I  am  sure,  knowing  Wlllard 
Wade  and  his  record,  does  not  stop  now. 

The  article  follows : 
(From  the  Kentucky  Post.  Aug.  9. 1972) 

"Mr.   YMCA"   Has    Some   Bttst   RrriMCMENT 

Plans 

(By  Bob  Pogarty) 

WUlard  L.  Wade.  "Mr.  YMCA"  to  thousands 

of  northern  Kentucklans.  will  embark  on  a 

new  way  of  life  about  Oct.  1. 

Wade.  69,  will  retire  offlcl&Uy  on  that  date. 

He's  spent  49  years  In  'YMCA  work,  most  of 

them  as  director  of  the  former  Covington 


EXTENSIONS  OB  REMARKS 

YMCA    and    more    recently    the    Trl-County 
YMCA. 

"There  will  be  time  to  do  some  traveling, 
some  gardening, "  mused  the  sUver-halred  Ft. 
Mitchell  resident  in  his  offlce  In  the  Coving- 
ton YMCA,  renswned  after  him. 

I'm  going  to  lake  a  rest  and  make  some 
plans.  After  all,  I've  been  away  from  my  wife 
on  YMCA  work  four  or  five  night  a  week  for 
many  years." 

Wade,  69,  has  some  creative  Ideas  for  the 
future.  But  he  doesn't- waat  to  discuss  them 
until  they  Jell. 

One  thing  he  wants  to  make  clear.  Without 
the  active  participation  of  many  volunteers, 
and  a  dedicated  board  of  directors,  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  the  YMCA  would  have 
been  Impossible. 

"A  great  many  person*  have  helped  by 
their  dedication  to  the  ■5niCA  and  its  great 
program,"  he  said. 

Although  today's  youth  may  have  changed, 
and  certainly  the  world  has  changed,  the  Y's 
basic  mission  remains  largely  the  same,  VfaAe 
said. 

"Young  people  are  trying  to  build  their 
own  Ideas,  and  there's  a  tendency  to  break 
away  from  the  establishment,"  he  said. 

"The  "yMCA  can  help  tie  them  to  home, 
famUy,  church  and  government." 

As  examples  of  aelpful  Y  programs,  Wade 
points  to  HIY  clubs  In  high  schools  and  the 
Youth  In  Politics  Program. 

The  latter  he  described  as  an  experiment 
^n  "Christian  democracy  at  work."  It  en- 
courages civic  and  community  interests  In 
high  school. 

"Youth  needs  the  leadership  of  agencies 
such  as  the  YMCA  and  the  churches,'  Wade 
declared.  "In  many  cases  and  In  many  areas, 
the  family  leadership  has  ftaien  down." 

E^ren  Wade  did  not  foresee,  however,  the 
tremendous  competition  for  money  and  time 
that  the  past  few  years  have  brought. 

Neighborhood  swim  clubs  and  other  enter- 
prises have  been  factors  in  the  delay  In  com- 
pleting one  of  Wade's  pet  Ideas,  the  family 
c«mp  next  to  poptilar  Camp  Ernst  In  Boone 
Countv. 

Wade  still  hopes  he  will  see  completion — 
and  perhaps  offer  a  helping  hand  m  It — of 
this  cherished  plan. 

But  the  retiring  director  la  being  very  care- 
ful not  to  get  Involved  In  anything  that  prop- 
erly will  become  the  concern  of  the  new  di- 
rector, Oeorge  Edmiston.  Danville.  Va.,  gen- 
eral director. 

Wade  complimented  the  local  "STMCA  di- 
rectors In  selecting  Edml4ton,  who  will  move 
to  northern  Kentucky  In  mid -September. 


TRADE  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  "U.S.A. 
AND  THE  SOVIET  MYTH" 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSTLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1972 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  busi- 
ness interests  plunge  into  the  prospects 
for  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
would  do  well  to  brief  themselves  on  the 
background  of  this  state,  its  nature,  and 
multinational  system  and  its  basic 
motivations. 

A  work  which  furnishes  rich  insights 
and  informative  content  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  current  book  "U.S.A.  and  the 
Soviet  Myth."  authorized  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky,  professor  on  the  Soviet 
economy  at  Georgetown  University, 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Russian  Trade 
Trap"  should  provide  ample  warnings 
of  the  road  we  are  traveling.  The  fol- 
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lowing  reviews  of  the  work  in  the  "So- 
cial Justice  Review,"  the  "New  Guard," 
"the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,"  "America's 
Future,"  and  the  "Anti-Communist 
Book  Club,"  just  a  few  of  the  work's 
many  reviews,  are  indicative  of  the  book's 
thought-provoking  qualities  in  this 
phase  of  recycled  U.S.-U.S.S.R.,  trade: 
The  reviews  follow : 

[Prom  the  Social  Justice  Review] 
Books 

Dobrlnaky,  Lev  E.,  U.S.A.  and  the  Soviet 
Myth.  The  Devln-Adalr  Company;  One  Park 
Avenue,  Old  Greenwich.  Conn.  06870.  1971. 
Pp.  IX  +  274.  $6.50. 

Even  today,  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
great  African  and  Asian  empires  of  the  West- 
em  powers  the  very  word  "colonialism"  can 
move  those  among  us  who  are  of  a  Uberal- 
lo-left  political  persuasion  to  a  mood  of 
angry  indignation.  Curiously,  however,  all 
their  finely  honed  moral  coaoem  Is  conspicu- 
ous by  Its  absence  when  the  subject  of  pres- 
ent Russian  colonial  subjugation  of  XHtraln. 
lans.  Byelorussians,  Oeorglans,  and  others 
arises. 

Indeed,  it  is  rarely  understood  (or  admit- 
ted, at  any  rate)  here  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not 
a  nation  at  all  but  is  rather  a  Russian  colon- 
ial empire  and  nothing  more.  It  is  the  great 
merit  of  Professor  Dobrlansky's  brilliantly 
devastating  analysis  that  It  underscores  the 
essentially  imperlo-colonlallst  character  ol 
the  U3.S.R. 

While  the  more  politically  perceptive 
American  will  appreciate  the  true  nature  of 
Central  Europe  to  Moscow,  he  Is  perhaps  leas 
likely  to  comprehend  that  within  the  pri- 
mary empire  which  is  the  U.S.SJi.  itself  there 
Is  an  even  more  oppressive  Russian  imperial 
structure.  He  is  even  lees  likely  to  compre- 
hend that  It  is  aggressive  Russian  expan- 
slomsm  behind  a  facade  of  Commtinist 
Ideology,  that  reaUy  threatens  the  free  world 
Including  the  United  States  today.  Profes- 
sor Dobriansky  clearly  exi>oee8  the  true  na- 
ture of  this  Russian  expansionist  menace 
with  Its  roots  deep  In  the  dark  soil  of  Tsarlit 
times.  He  does  not.  as  no  doubt  some  mis- 
guided critics  will  charge,  minimize  or  deny 
the  role  of  Communist  Ideology  here.  To  the 
contrary,  he  points  up  how  it  is  very  effec- 
tively exploited  for  expansionist  purposes  by 
the  Machiavellian  power  clique  In  the 
Kremlin. 

One  other  line  of  criticism  (again  mis- 
taken )  may  perhaps  be  anticipated :  that  the 
author  is  possessed  of  a  Russophobe  bias 
originating  in  his  Ukrainian  antecedents  and 
present  organizational  connections.  An  hon- 
est and  careful  reading  of  V.S.A.  and  the 
Soviet  Myth  sustains  no  such  charge.  Though 
he  clearly  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
so-called  "Russian"  people  in  the  U.S.Sil. 
are  in  reality  non-Russtans  (Byelorussians, 
Georgians.  Turkestanl.  Ukrainians,  etc.)  and 
very  logically  demonstrates  that  any  effec- 
tive free  world  policy  must  therefore  con- 
template ultimate  liberation  not  merely  for 
satellite  peoples  like  Czechs,  Germans,  Hun- 
garians, and  Poles,  but  also  the  political  ajii 
territOTial  dismemberment  of  the  primary 
Russian  empire  itself,  he  throughout  dis- 
tinguishes the  pernicious  structure  of  the 
expansionist  Russian  state  from  the  Russian 
people.  Indeed,  one  might  well  wish  that 
everyone  who  had  written  about  say  Ger- 
many In  the  1930's  and  1940's  had  been  so 
scrupulous  about  distinctions. 

In  conclusion,  this  Is  a  truly  indlspenslble 
book  for  anyone  who  would  understand 
world  affairs  and  particularly  U.S.-U.S.Sil. 
relations  today.  The  price  of  failure  to  un- 
derstand here  will  be  muoh  too  high.  As  the 
author  himself  expresses  It:  "In  this  strug- 
gle for  keeps,  lest  we  delude  ourselves,  the 
only  alternative  to  victory  over  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Imperlo-colonlallBm  ...  Is  disastrous  de- 
feat for  ourselves." 

Michael  P.  Conmors. 
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A  VBW  ok  the  NATTTKI  of  BOLSHEYISM 

At  the  time  that  Senator  Muskle  was  tour- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  In  a  quest  for  mutual 
understanding.  Professor  Lev  Dobrlansky's 
USA  And  the  Soviet  Myth  (Devln-Adalr. 
1971)  was  being  published.  The  Senator 
would  have  been  better  advised  to  stay  home 
and  read  Dr.  Dobrtansky's  latest  book  rather 
than  continue  his  well  publicized  tour. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  YAP  national  advi- 
sor and  head  of  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
with  this  book  continues  his  efforts  to  en- 
lighten the  American  people  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Its  ultimate  goals 
and  its  fatal  weaknesses. 

The  history  of  Russia  he  writes.  Is  largely 
the  history  of  the  Russian  empire.  Even  from 
the  time  of  Muscovy,  its  rulers  held  the  no- 
tion of  state  greatness,  and  followed  a  mes- 
sianic mission  of  world  redemption  through 
world  domination.  Throughout  its  history 
Russian  rule  was  typified  by  totalitarian  des- 
potism and  tyranny,  and  even  Included  the 
practice  of  leader  worship.  It  was  also  char- 
acterized by  an  expanded  bureaucracy  and 
It  followed  a  foreign  pcrtlcy  of  conceaslons 
when  exjjedient.  Russian  Communism  has 
proved  to  be  Just  the  third  Ideological  ra- 
Uonale  for  Russian  Imperialism.  buUdlng 
upon  the  legacy  established  by  the  "Third 
Rome"  Ideology  and  "Pan-Slavism."  Com- 
munism, writes  Dr.  Dobriansky.  has  only 
magnified  and  refined  the  coUectlvlst  eco- 
nomic instrtunents  for  a  more  extensive  state 
political  control.  He  notes  that  even  Karl 
Marx  had  referred  to  Russian  foreign  policy 
as  changeless — a  policy  aimed  towards  world 
domination. 

The  USSR  Is  today  as  In  Tzarlst  times  a 
multinational  state  which  Incorporates  In 
Itself  at  least  twelve  separate  national  enti- 
tles. Lenln,  prior  to  his  succcssfuil  coup  had 
recognized  this  multi-national  character  and 
agitated  for  the  independence  of  these  na- 
tions. However,  once  In  power,  he  quickly 
reestablished  the  Russian  empire  by  conquer- 
ing these  nations,  some  of  which  had  already 
been  recognized  by  several  western  powers  as 
well  as  by  his  own  government. 

It  Is  these  states  that  compose  the  Soviet 
Union's  greatest  strength  and  also  Its  greatest 
weakness.  The  p>eoples  of  the  captive  nations 
now  comprise  60%  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
total  population.  By  language,  history,  cul- 
ture and  religion,  these  nations  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  as,  in  Dr.  Dobrlansky's 
words,  "the  French  are  from  the  Germans 
or  the  Spanish,  or  the  Chinese  from  the 
Japanese."  Dr.  Dobriansky  stresses  that  the 
key  to  the  deotruction  of  the  Soviet  empire 
is  the  universal  force  of  nationalism  which, 
although  presently  held  In  check,  is  still 
felt  In  these  captive  nations  as  elsewhere. 

He  notes  that  It  Is  through  the  economic 
exploitation  of  these  captive  areas  that  the 
USSR  has  been  able  to  buUd  an  economy 
second  only  to  the  U.S.  The  Ukraine,  the 
largest  non-Russian  nation  both  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  a  world 
leader  In  iron-cre  and  wheat.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  over  40  million  people  and  a  ralU- 
tantly  anti-Russian  history,  Dr.  Dobriansky 
looks  to  this  captive  nation  as  the  primer 
for  the  nationalistic  break-up  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  With  its  strategic  location  within 
the  USSR,  its  importance  would  skyrocket 
with  any  direct  conflict  between  the  US  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

THE  SOVIET  WORLD  STRATEGT 

Dr.  Dobriansky  views  the  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  global  "troika  strategy." 
Its  three  essential  components  are  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  deceptive  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" policy  towards  the  West,  allowing  time 
for  material,  e8p>eclally  The  Vulnerable  Rus- 
sians (Pageant,  N.Y.,  1967).  It  represents  a 
strong  case  for  a  new  policy  directed  towards 
the  Soviet  Union.  VSA  And  The  Soviet  Myth 
Is  a  refreshing  change  from  the  literature 
of  the  detente  and  should  be  on  the  reading 
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list  of  all  those  who  seek  a  more  realistic 
view  of  Soviet-American  relations. 

ROTAX.  M.  Whartok. 
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"VBJi.  AND  TK*  Soviet  Mtth" 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriaoaky) 
In  hlfl  introduction  to  the  book,  Congress- 
man WUllam  G.  Bray  of  Indiana  deacribes 
the  contents  as  "strong  medicine,  carefully 
compounded."  He  goes  on  to  say,  of  the  strug- 
gle for  the  world.  "We  need  only  retain  our 
own  strength,  and  exploit  the  weakneasee  of 
our  enemies."  Dr.  Dobriansky,  In  his  beat 
book  to  date,  does  Indeed  sound  a  warning 
for  the  West,  together  with  a  prescription  for 
eroding  away  the  power  of  the  Oommunlrt 
World. 

The  flrst  Ave  chapters  deal  with  the  na- 
tions held  captive  by  Moeoow,  with  emphasis 
on  Ukraine.  Chapters  6  and  7  discuss  Captive 
Nations  programs  in  the  United  States,  Chap- 
ters 8  and  9  analyze  diplomatic  trape  In  deal- 
ing with  Moscow,  and  the  last  chapter  out- 
lines the  objectives  and  achievement*  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 
The  author  cites  examples  of  the  shocking 
lack  of  knowledge  In  high  circles  about  the 
nationality  problem  of  the  USSR.  Typloal 
was  a  piece  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
July  as,  1968:  "Strangely  enough,  the  Ideol- 
ogy that  holds  the  Soviet  Union  together  is 
not  communism,  but  the  'Mother  Riusia' 
concept.  For  'Mother  Russia'  Is  the  common 
pride  of  'White  Russians.  Ukrainians  and 
Georgians  .  .  ."  One  might  as  well  say  that 
Bohemia  Is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Slovaks, 
or  Serbia  to  the  Croats.  I  am  sending  this 
book  to  the  author  of  that  article,  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  read  It  with  care. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  not  only  details  ths  naiture 
of  M\iacovlte  imperialism  and  the  appcUllng 
Ignorance  about  the  USSR,  which  persists 
£imong  well-educated  people  in  this  country, 
but  he  also  prescribes  approaches  to  some  so- 
lutions. His  flnal  chapter  deals  with  the 
work  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
Am*rioa,  as  It  seeks  to  "exploit  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  enemies."  He  cites  in  parUou- 
lar  two  major  accomplishments:  The  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution  (Public  Law  M-90) 
passed  by  Congress  In  1969,  and  the  Shov- 
chenko  Statue  of  Liberty  In  Washington, 
D.C.  These  achievements,  and  many  others 
besides,  are  not  only  attributable  to  UOCA, 
but  to  Dr.  Dobriansky  personaUy,  who  has 
worked  tirelessly,  especially  with  leading  Con- 
gressmen over  the  years,  to  keep  the  Captive 
Nations  concept  in  the  foreground. 

The  author  describes  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  the  UOCA  In  supporting  the  cause  of 
self-determination  throughout  the  world.  In- 
cluding Vietnam.  The  Ukrainian  Bulletin  of 
April  1-15,  1966,  urged  President  Johnson  to 
support  and  encourage  psycho-poUtlcal  war- 
fare waged  by  the  Government  of  South  'Viet- 
nam against  North  Vietnam,  "warning  the 
captive  people  of  that  Communist  satellite 
that  their  aggressive  communist  masters  will 
eventually  meet  their  doom."  Also  cited  is 
UCCA  support  of  President  Johnson's  actions 
In  1965  to  prevent  a  Communist  take-over  of 
the  Etomlnican  Republic. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  points  out  that  wishful 
exaggeration  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Ideological 
split  and  "polycentrlsm"  in  Eastern  Europe 
"cannot  overshadow  the  blunt  facts  of  pre- 
dominant Soviet  Russian  power  In  the  Red 
Empire."  Otir  enemy  In  the  Caribbean  Is  not 
reaUy  Castro  or  Cuba,  but  the  USSR.  The 
same  Is  true  In  the  Middle  East  and  South- 
east Asia,  Eeypt  and  Syria,  without  the  USSR, 
pose  no  serious  threat  to  Israel.  Ho  Chl-mlnh 
and  his  successors,  long-time  adherents  of 
Moscow,  retain  their  power  and  threaten 
their  neighbors  only  through  massive  Soviet 
aid. 

The  recent  crackdown  In  Poland,  coming 
on  top  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  previous  rape  of  Himgary 
prove  the  author's  point.  Moscow  Is  not  about 
to  acquiesce  to  "liberalization"  or  "national 


commuiUsm."  The  declaration  of  the  Bresh- 
nev  Doctrine  is  the  best  proof  of  Soviet 
Intentions,  a  declaration  which  was  inspired 
as  much  by  Western  timidity  and  inaction  as 
by  Brezhnev's  confidence  in  dealing  with 
Duboek  and  other  devlatlonists. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  contribution 
of  the  Captive  Nations  concept  is  that  It  has 
turned  Moscow's  propaganda  about  the  dan- 
gers of  Imperialism  against  Itself.  Present- 
day  dlsctuslons  of  imperialism  (even  at  the 
United  Nations)  should  turn  away  from  con- 
siderations of  Western  policies  long  slnoe 
abandoned  to  present-day  Soviet  policies, 
both  'With  resp>e<rt  to  the  nations  captive  in 
the  USSR,  and  to  the  countries  in  Central 
Europe,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Caribbean. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  work  of  UCCA 
in  developing  and  maintaining  far-flung 
Free  World  contacts:  "With  Its  American 
Identity  and  Ukrainian  background  re- 
sources. It  has  contacts  with  scholarly,  cul- 
tural, political,  rellg^oiu  and  other  groups, 
both  Ukrainian  and  non-Ulcralnlan,  through- 
out the  world." 

Nor  Is  it  generally  recognized  that  a  car- 
dinal principle  of  UCCA's  educational  policy 
"Is  the  outright  rejection  of  any  common 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  unvested  and  op- 
pressed Russian  (>eople  for  the  crimes  and 
aggressions  of  the  government  in  Moscow." 
The  vast  majority  of  the  Russian  people, 
"cannot  be  confused  with  the  exploiting  New 
Red  Class  and  the  twelve  million  commu- 
nist Party  members,  their  families  and  rela- 
tives who  have  a  stake  In  Soviet  Russian 
totalitarian  rule  and  Imperial  dominion." 

UOCA't  educational  goal  Is  to  Intensify 
"the  perennial  force  of  national  self-deter- 
mination in  Its  genuine  and  true  sense."  The 
same  people  who  call  for  self-determination 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  seldom  if 
ever  apply  the  same  doctrine  to  the  much 
older  nations  of  Ukraine,  Byelorussia  or 
Georgia. 

The  potential  for  Free  World  psycho- 
pollUoal  warfare  is  there;  It  remains  only  to 
be  utUlzed.  The  author  hss  spelled  It  aU  out 
very  clearly  indeed. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  appropriately  dedicates  his 
latest  book  to  Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stocki. 
"Patriot.  Scholar.  Christian  and  Friend  of 
All  the  Captive  Nations." 

The  book  contains  an  exceUent  selected 
bibliography  and  index. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  and  friend 
Lev  Dobriansky  and  the  'Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  for  producing  this 
volTime.  It  deserves  the  widest  possible  read- 
ership In  government  circles,  the  media,  and 
the  Academy. 

Anthony  T.  BotrscAarN. 
Le  Moyne  College. 


TiitTTH  About  Soviet  Imfekialism 
"XJ£Jl.  and  the  Soviet  Myth"   by   Lev.   E. 
Dobriansky.    274     pages,     Devln-Adair.     Old 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  $6.50. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late.  esp>e- 
ciaUy  from  our  "cooperators  with  commu- 
nism" who  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
declare  the  Cold  War  at  an  end.  about  the 
"myth"  of  monolithic  conununism — that  we 
now  have  nothing  to  fear  from  communlbm 
because  It  Is  no  longer  one  big,  happy  famUy. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  no  matter  how 
much  the  members  of  the  family  £ght 
among  themselves,  when  It  comes  to  the 
assault  on  the  United  States,  to  htirtlng  her 
In  every  way  possible  with  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  destroying  her,  they  close  ranks. 

But  there  Is  a  real  myth  which  hardly 
anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  explore  caul  ex- 
plode— the  myth  of  a  homogeneous,  \inlted 
Soviet  Russian  people.  Because  it  Is  a  myth, 
once  It  is  recognized  as  such  it  contains 
within  It  great  poesibllltiee  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  free  itself  from  the  menace 
of  Imperialist  Russian  communism. 
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It  u  of  this  myth,  Its  °if*''^''*,tlS**R^" 
bUltl«  particularly  for  the   U'llMd  8t»tt«. 
that  Lev   Dobrtanflky  writes  so  informatively 
and  ^i  ^ch  great  perception  ^  this  very 
important  book.  Dr.  Dobrtansky  is  the  au- 
ho^T^the   famous  Captive   Nations  W«^k 
Resolution  and  a  le.^«  m  \^^?^°^^^^ 
in  freeing  thoM  unhappy  lands  ^^  East«'^ 
and  central  Europe  from  So'l«t^*„^' ^^^ 
nirector    of    the    Institute    on    Comparative 
SilS  ^d  Economic  Systems  at  Oeorge- 
f?™   nniversltv    and  a  foremoet  authority 
^n'^uTunl"  imP-rlaiUm  and  the  Cold  Wa.^ 
i^Dobrlansky  stresses  a  fact    (With  the 
do^m^mlon  I  back  It  up)   of  which  not 
only  miUlons  of  Americans  but  even  far  too 
^,^  their  leaders  seem  to  be  unaware- 
^\^ere  is  no  such  thing  as  the  commorUy 
•rnrMMd  "200  million  Russian  people"    who 
^p^ly'make  ^"^P^^he Jo'let  mil^  Hr^ 

^uLC^'^^n""-  "-v:^«  -  -'i^  - 
^^U'"  The  USSR  comprises  within  Its 
im^rlallst  borders   about   125   million   non- 

nation*  wmc  o^  communist 

?a^-over  m  R^'la"!^  then  had  their  In- 
^ep^ndeucl  d-troyed  when  they  were  fore 
ihlv  annexed  into  the  USSR.  jj,„,, 

InTs^ng  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  adding 
toTbelaUure  complacence  about  the  fate  uf 
he^tem  and  CenUal  European^tlve 
nations  outside  the  borders  of  the  USSR   we 
all  to  recognize  the  real  threat  which  'he 
worm  faces  and  which  Dr.  Dobrlansky  brll- 
Ti^^Uy'    detall^^vlet     «-f^^-- g^^^^'S^ 
colonlalLjm.  In  other  words,  the  USSR,  wltn 
l«  ^  use  of  reverse  language    constantly 
aLd    sadly,  often  successfully)    ^putes  to 
i^  W^^d    particularly    to    the    United 
S^Iterfhat  of  which  It  Is  itself  the  modern 
epitome;    an    Imperial    power    '"oammg    the 
world  in  order  to  bring  aU  peoples  ^"^der  Its 
svstem   of   communist   colonial   slavery    Dr. 
SSnsky    says    that    is    the    tremendous 
threalwe  must  recognize,  because  It  Is  only 
a   powerful  united  States   which  stands   In 
the  way  of  the  achievement  of  these  imperial 

*^"  believes  there  Is  hope  for  countermand- 
inz    these    Imperial    alms    In    the    plight.    U 
properly  handled,  of  those  mUUons  upon  mU- 
UonTof  captives  of  the  present  Soviet  em- 
pire—and he  details  some  of  the  ways  In 
which  It  can  be  handled.  But  we  first  must 
comprehend   the   truth   and   stop   deluding 
ourselves  with   sentiments  such   as   former 
President  Johnson,  In  all  good  faith,  once  ex- 
oressed    that  "the  common  interest*  of  the 
people  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  are 
many— and  this  I  would  say  to  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union:   There  Is  no  American 
interest  in  conflict  with  the  Soviet  people 
anywhere."    Dr.    Dobrlansky    declares    that 
•Whoever  wrote  this  for  the  President  should 
have  b«»n   fired.  Too  much   Is  at  s^  to 
tolerate   such   gross  Incompetence."   And   he 
does  not  hesitate  to  pinpoint  the  penalty  for 
self-delusions  and  faUure  to  recognize  the 
truth-   "In  this  struggle  for  keeps      .  .  the 
only  alternative  to  victory  over  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperto-colonlallsm  ...  Is  disastrous  de- 
feat  for  ourselves.  The  historical  dynamics 
of  our  time  disallow  any  middle  ground." 

Rosalie  Qobdon. 
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our  current  policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence" 
with  our  enemy. 

The  author  shows  how  many  American 
leMlen  have  ignored  the  imminent  danger 
to  UB.  aecurtty.  His  chapters  deal  with  such 
Issues  as —  i 

•The  Russian  Problem"     ' 
"Seeing  Russia  La  Toto" 
•"nie  ABCs  on  Russia  and  the  USSR' 
"UjB.  lUuslons  on  the  Captive  Natlona" 
"The  Russian  Trade  Trap"' 
Dr.    Dobrlansky    pointedly    demonstrates 
that  today's  Soviet  government  has  never 
stopped  foUovrtng  Czarlst  Ideas  of  expansion. 
The  Russians  have  thrust  westward  into  Eu- 
rope   ewfward  to  the  Pacific  and  south  to 
the    Mlfidle    East,    Africa    and    even    South 
America.  , 

The  United  States  and  Russia  are  on  a  col- 
lision course  today  because  only  a  powerful 
America  Is  capable  of  stopping  the  Kremlin 
conspirators  from  carrying  out  their  designs 
of  world-wide  empire. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  Russian 
urge  for  domination  over  others.  Even  In  the 
lath  and  13th  centuries,  the  Dutchy  of  Mos- 
cow (originally  founded  by  Invading  Vikings 
from  Scandmavla)  began  conquering  and 
absorbing  neighboring  states. 

Russian  expansion  itseir  started  long  ago 
with  attacks  on  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic 
states.  Today  1/6  of  the  total  area  of  the  globe 
13  under  direct  Russian  control  and  the 
Russian  empire  straddles  the  globe  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  an  association 
of  freedom-lovmg  peoples,  Russia  has  long 
been  a  despotic  dictatorship  dommated  by 
a  relatively  small  number  of  Russians  who 
rule  over  Ruthenlans,  Ukrainians.  Estonians, 
Latvians.  Georgians,  and  more  than  100  other 
separate  nationalities  which  are  captives  of 
the  Red  Empire. 

Dobrlansky  pays  special  attention  to  the 
role  of  these  Captive  Nations.  He  effectively 
argues  for  freetog  the  Captive  Nations  In- 
cludtog  The  Ukraine— as  a  key  to  dismantling 
the  Russian  Empire. 

These  peoples  and  lands  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  American  states  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania and  'Wyomtag,  because  they  are  truly 
conquered  nations.  Some  of  these  nations, 
including  The  Ukraine,  regained  a  brief  In- 
dependence following  World  War  I— until 
they  vrore  once  again  forcibly  annexed  Into 
the  Soviet  Russian  Empire. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  makes  an  ironclad  case  for 
the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia's  empire  building 
and  imperial  ambitions  are  an  Implacable 
foe  of  the  U.S.A.  He  points  out  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  policy  tovirards  the  Soviet 
Union  based  on  realistic  facts  rather  than 
wishful  State  Department  thinking.  He 
further  points  out  that  If  America  could 
work  for  the  Independence  of  the  Captive 
Nations  of  the  USSR,  the  Russian  colossus 
might  eventually  be  brought  to  Its  knees. 
Aa  Dobrlansky  explains,  these  non-Russian 
nations  In  the  USSR  are  of  crucial,  strategic 
importance  In  the  overall  patterns  of  power 
distribution  In  the  world. 

This  Is  a  disturbing  book.  But  It  Is  one  that 
had  to  be  virrltten.  For  the  first  time,  It  points 
out  why  the  Russians,  no  matter  how  friend- 
ly they  may  try  to  appear  are  determined  to 
eliminate  the  United  States  as  an  obstacle 
on  their  path  to  world  domination. 


the  United  Nations,  to  enlist  U.N.  support 
of  Cuba's  effort  to  imixjse  their  own  un- 
happy fate  on  a  Puerto  Rico  which  knows 
much  better  inevitably  attracted  much 
publicity.  But  our  news  media  did  not 
reveal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  ludicrous  gaffes  of  Cuban  delegate 
Alarcbn  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion. 
We  now  learn  of  these  gaffes  from  the 
following  item  published  on  the  editorial 
page   of   the   Quito,   Ecuador   daily  El 
Tiempo,  on  September  21  under  the  by- 
line of  Carlos  Alberto  Montaner:  _ 

The  Cuban  delegate,  Rlcardo  Alarco.^i 
committed  two  chilling  blunders  In  the 
midst  of  an  Improvised,  fiery,  fearful,  mov- 
ing, gloomy  speech: 

'•The  hour  has  come  for  the  freedom  of 
this  country,  exploited,  tyrannized,  dom- 
inated by  foreigners,  whose  life-blood  emp- 
ties  In  the  Caribbean,  Cuba  .  .  .  that  Is,  par- 
don me,  Puerto  Rico  ( general  laughter) ." 

Then,  hurriedly,  he  mentioned  a  list  of 
Puerto  Rican  martjrrs.  A  name  foreign  to 
Puerto  Rico  slipped  In:  Boltel.  Boltel  had 
been  one  of  the  student  leaders  in  the  under- 
ground struggle  against  Batista.  He  had 
been  Alarcdn's  friend.  And  a  few  days  before 
the  speech,  he  had  died  In  Havana  after 
eleven  years  In  prison  as  a  result  of  recent 
tortures  (he  weighed  88  pounds).  Probably 
Alarc6n  will  hereafter  be  forbidden  to  im- 
provise even  a  funeral  oration.  He  has  a  dan- 
gerous subconscious. 


Ecuador's  daily,  and  journalist  Mon- 
taner, deserve  our  gratitude  for  making 
known  the  well -deserved  embarrassment 
of  the  Cuban  intermeddler  in  the  affairs 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rico  has  over- 
whelmingly expressed  its  support  of  our 
association  with  the  United  States.  The 
1967  referendum  on  the  Question  showed 
sUghtly  over  60  percent  supporting  the 
present   status.    39   percent   voting   for 
statehood,  and  less  than  1  percent  for  in- 
dependence. Puerto  Rico  not  only  rejects, 
as  it  has  always  rejected,  any  notixm  of 
separation  from  the  United  Stetes.  but 
we  particularly  reject  and  resent  any 
outside  meddling  in  our  affairs.  If  our 
present  status  is  to  be  changed  in  any  re- 
spect, it  will  be  changed  upon  Puerto 
Rican  initiatives,  with  the  support  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  And  I  can  assure 
vou  it  will  be  changed  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  closer  association  with  the  United 
States,  and  not  of  separation  from  the 
United  States.  We  can  do  without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  unfortimate  masters  of  our 
unfortunate    neighbor    in   the    western 
Caribbean.         

REPORT  ON  SHRIVER  LEGISLATION 
IN  92D  CONGRESS 


'•U.S.A.    AND    THI    SOVIXT    MTTH" 

(By  Lev  K.  Dobrlansky) 
"In  thla  struggle  for  keeps  ...  the  only 
alternative  to  victory  over  Soviet  Ruaalan 
Imperto-oolonlaltom  is  dlsasterous  defeat  for 
ouieelvee.  The  hlatartcal  dynamic  of  our 
time  dliallow  any  middle  ground." 

Here,  tn  a  penetrating  analysis  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremoet  adTerwry.  Dr'.  Dobrlanaky  glvee 
expert  data  which  explains  the  dangen  of 


CUBA  TRIES  TO  IMPOSE  UNHAPPY 
FATE  ON  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  JORGE  L.  C6RD0VA 

RXSIDKNT    COMMISSION!*    TOOM    PUESTO    RICO 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1972 
Mr.  c6rDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cMit  effort  of  the  Cuban  delegation  to 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  practice  to  report  to  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Kansas  Fourth  District 
on  legislation  which  I  have  sponsored  in 
the  Congress.  This  is  to  highlight  for  the 
people  I  represent  the  status  of  bills  and 
resolutions  that  may  be  of  major  inter- 
est. During  the  92d  Congress  I  sponsored 
some  100  bills  and  resolutions.  Many  of 
the  proposals  they  contain  have  become 
law.  FoUowing  is  a  brief  summary  on 


September  25,  1972 

some  of  the  legislative  accomplishments 
fJihlch  I  can  point  in  this  Congi-ess : 

Sse  Joint  Resolution  198.  lowering 
voS^ge  to  18  in  local  and  State  elec- 
iSn^Rw^eived  the  necessary  two-thirds 
votSof  the  House  and  Senate  and  sub - 
3Sd  to  the  States  as  a  consUtutional 
Sendment.  It  has  been  ratified  and  is 

''°5o^''ro5nt  Resolution  270  to  allow 
noodenominational  prayer  in  schools 
^public  buildings,  considered  by  the 
Sui  but  failed  to  receive  necessary 
two-thirds  vote.  , 

HR  4191  to  provide  for  program  rf 
Federal  revenue  sharing  with  local  and 
suteVovemments.  Passed  by  House  and 
senate.  Conference  report  completed  by 
SSe-Senate  committee,  and  expected 
to  be  enacted  prior  to  adjo^^™",^^-  „„, 
HR  4258  to  provide  for  an  additional 
source  of  financing  for  the  rural  tele- 
phone program.  Enacted  into  law. 

H  R  4416  to  cut  off  economic  and  mlll- 
tarv'  aid  to  countries  which  fail  to  take 
«,propriate  steps  to  stem  the  tide  of 
narcotic  drugs  flowing  from  their  coun- 
tries into  the  United  States.  Adopted  as 
part  of  foreign  aid  authorization  and  im- 
plemented by  President  Nixon. 

H  R  4453  providing  for  implementa- 
Uon'  of  an  all-volunteer  army.  Individ- 
ual actions  such  as  military  pay  liike  and 
civilization  of  "KP"  adopted  as  partof 
Selective  Service  extension  and  197J  ue- 
fense  appropriations  bill. 

H  R  5064,  the  Rural  Development  Act 
to  revitalize  rural  and  small  towns 
through  new  areas  of  authority  to  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Enacted  into  law. 

HR  6064  providing  for  increases  in 
social  security  benefits,  including  auto- 
matic cost-of-Uving  increase,  increased 
earnings  limitation  and  widow's  b«ie- 
flts  Across-the-board  increase  m  month- 
ly benefits  and  cost-of-living  provision 
adopted  as  part  of  debt  limitation  bill. 
Further  consideration  necessary  for  im- 
provement of  other  Inequities. 

H.R.  6792  to  estabUsh  a  student  loan 
marketing  association  to  help  higher 
education  students  in  securing  financial 
assistance.  Enacted  as  part  of  Omnibus 
Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

H.R.  12891  to  exempt  employers  hav- 
ing less  than  25  employees  from  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act.  Hear- 
ings underway.  Amendment  adopted  by 
House  of  Representatives  to  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  which  exempts  such 
firms  from  inspection.  Pending  in  Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WE'RE  IN  THE  BIG  LEAGUES  NOW 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 
Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
world  series  of  1972  approaches,  I  won- 
der how  many  baseball  fans  in  the  Cham- 
bers this  afternoon  know  what  Tom 
Beaver,  New  York  Mets;  Rich  Hand, 
Cleveland  Indians,  Steve  Dunning. 
Cleveland  Indians;  Dave  Roberts,  San 
Diego  Padres;    Rich  Monday,   Chicago 
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Cubs:  Curt  Motton.  Milwaukee  BrewetB; 
and  Chris  Chambliss,  Cleveland  Indians, 
all  have  in  common?  Or  what  two  teams 
made   semipro   histwy   last   month   in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  by  meeting  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a  row  to  battle  out  the  Na- 
tional BasebaU  Congress  championship? 
It  is  another  Alaskan  first,  and  one  of 
the  great  success  stories  in  baseball.  The 
players  were,  at  various  times,  members 
of  the  two  NCAA-sanctioned  semipro- 
fessional  teams  in  Alaska— the  Alaska 
Ooldpanners    of    Fairbanks,    and    the 
Glacier  Pilots  of  Anchorage.  Those  two 
teams  also  made  history  in  August  when 
the  Goldpanners  beat  the  Pilots  by  a 
score  of  3  to  2  in  the  final  game  of  the 
32 -team  double  elimination  tournament 
to  become  the  champions  of  the  National 
Baseball  Congress  sigain. 

Alaskan   teams   have   dominated   the 
tournament  since  1962 :  The  Goldpanners 
never  ranked  lower  than  fourth  place 
nationally  and  the  Glacier  Pilots  clinched 
the  national  championship  in  their  very 
first  year  of  existence— 1968.  This  year 
they  fielded  impressive  teams,  including 
such  players  as    "Bump"  Wills,  the  son 
of  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  shortstop  Matu-y 
Wills,   and   Roy   Smalley,   son   of   Roy 
SmaUey  who  played  with  the  Chicago 
Cubs,   the   Milwaukee  Braves,   and   the 
Philadelphia  PhilUes  from  1948  to  1958. 
Both  teams  are  NCAA  sanctioned  sum- 
mer baseball  teams  gathered  from  the 
top  coUegiate  teams  of  the  United  States. 
Recruiting    commences   in   January   of 
each    year.    Candidates    are    carefully 
screened   and   scouted,   with  only   out- 
standing prospects  who  are  looking  for  a 
future  in  organized  baseball  being  se- 
lected for  the  final  roster.  In  accordance 
with  NCAA  summer  baseball  regulations, 
all  players  are  employed  in  various  jobs 
throughout  the  community  in  which  they 
play  They  work  40  hours  a  week  in  addi- 
tion  to   playing   daUy   games.   Salaries 
range  upward  from  $600  per  month,  and 
they   find   themselves   working   In   jobs 
ranging  from  clerking  to  engineers'  help- 
ers. Players  are  placed  in  jobs  by  order  of 
seniority  in  the  program  and  job  experi- 
ence. Baseball  proficiency  has  nothing  to 
do  with  job  placement.  Employment  has 
always  been  at  a   100-percent  level  as 
local  merchants  are  always  eager  to  sup- 
ply this  type  of  support  to  the  program. 
Players  live  as  members  of  families  dur- 
ing their  summer  stay  in  Alaska,  and 
there  is  aJways  a  long  list  of  families — es- 
pecially those  with  sons  in  local  youth 
baseball  programs — anxious  to  have  a 
Gtoldpaimer  or  Pilot  as  a  "summer  son." 
A  higlillght  of  the  season  in  Fairbanks 
is  the  Midnight  Sun  Game,  played  on 
June  21— the  longest  day  of  the  year.  The 
nearly  22  hours  of  sunlight  enable  the 
teams  to  sUrt  play  at  10:30  pjn..  with 
the  sun  just  beginning  to  set  in  the  north, 
and  continue  through  to  the  game's  con- 
clusion as  the  sun  is  rising.  Regulation 
baseball  is  played  right  through  the  hour 
of  midnight  without  benefit  of  artificial 
lighting,  and  since  the  traditional  game 
began  In  1906  it  has  never  been  caUed 
on  account  of  darkness. 

Both  the  PUots.  under  the  direction  of 
manager  Paul  Dreese.  and  the  Goldpan- 
ners, with  Jim  Dletz  and  BUI  Arce  at  the 
helm,  are  justifiably  proud  of  their  suc- 
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cessful  seaaon.   and   their   accoinpll«h- 
ments  during  the  cbampionahipi.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  Alaska  Ooldpannera 
and  the  Glacier  PUots— Alaska's  finest. 
Roem 


ALASKA  COLDPANNiaS 

Kurt  Wlttmayer,  Crawford  High. 
Jim  Sellsker.  Lower  Columbia  U. 
Mark  Luclch,  Stanford  U. 
Manny  Estrada,  Mt.  San  Antonio. 
Oene  Delyon,  Santa  Clara  U. 
Steve  Swisher.  Ohio  University. 
Rod  Boone,  Stanfard  U. 
Mike  Kenneth,  Olendale  Community  Col- 
lege. 

Jay  McDowell,  Valparaiso  U. 

Rand  Rasmxiasen.  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Kerry  Dlneen.  U  of  San  Diego. 

Rod  Laub.  San  Diego  State. 

Dan  Cunmngham,  Oregon  State. 

Bruce  Robinson,  La  JoUa  High. 

Jim  Umbarger.  Azlrona  State. 

Dave  Wlnfield.  U.  of  Minnesota. 

Walt  Kacamarek.  Santa  Clara  U. 

Dan  Orlmm,  Freeno  State. 

Rusty  Oerhardt.  Clemson  U. 

CUf  Holland,  Canada  Junior  College. 

Dan  Shaw,  Stanford  U. 

Mickey  Robinson.  Claremont. 

Greg  Kessler.  Saddleback  Junior  CoUege. 

Jackson  Todd.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Jay  Smith.  Florida  Southern 

GLACHa    PI1X3T8  ^■ 

EUlott  Taylor  (Bump)  WUls,  Arizona  State. 

Mike  Perelra.  Santa  Clara  U. 

Jack  Brusbert,  Champman  College. 

Mickey  Agulrre,  Stanford  U. 

Dave  Oliver,  Cal-Poly  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Ouy  Krause,  University  of  Oregon. 

Olen  Johnson,  Stanford  U. 

Roy  SmaUey,  University  of  Southern  CaL 

Johnny  Sain.  Arirona  State. 

Jim  McOhee.  Panola  Jr.  C(^ege. 

Marty  Rice,  Florida  State. 

Dale  Hrovat,  Arizona  State. 

L*e  Pelekoudous,  Arizona  State. 

Bob  Dlpletro,  Stanford  U. 

Ruben  Oarcla.  Texas  Tech. 

Oreg  Cochran.  Arizona  State. 
Curran  Perclval,  Chapman  College. 

Steve  KeUey.  Santa  Clara  U. 

Ed  Stonefelt,  Chapman  College. 

Dave  Hafibacb,  Miami  of  Ohio. 

Rov  Hyer.  LSU— New  Orleans. 

Dick  Bradley.  Kansas  University. 

Ed  Bernard,  Tulane  University. 

Douig  Ault.  Texas  Tech. 

John  Baker,  Chapman  CoUege. 

Clint  Myers,  Arteona  State. 

Mark  Merdes.  San  Diego  Mesa 

PhU  Convertlno.  Santa  Clara  U. 

Howard  BeUamy.  (none) 

Crelghton  MlUer,  Chadron  State. 


CENTENNIAL  FARM 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLLWOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  announ3e  to  my  colleagxies 
that  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  found  through  its  centennial 
farm  program  that  the  oldest  tract  of 
Illinois  farm  land  owned  by  the  same 
family  is  the  40-acre  tract  owned  since 
1804  by  the  Howard  Ittawr  family  of 
BeUevUle  in  the  27th  CongressJcmal  Dis- 
trict. I  am  proud  as  I  am  sure  the  Ittners 
must  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  no  objection.  I 
would  Uke  the  f oUowing  article  from  the 
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Illinois  Agricultural  Association  Record 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  (u^cle  follows: 

3T    CLAn  COTTNTY  VaMM  BUHBAtT  PaMII-T  OWNS 
OLDrST     CBinXNMIAL  Parm 

The    IlUnoU    Department    of    Agriculture 
throuKh  lU  ••centennial  Parm"  program,  has 
determined   that   the  oKleat  family   farm    n 
Illinois  IS  owned  by  a  Parm  Bureau  family  In 
St   Clalr  Couaty-lhe  Howard  Ittner  family 

of  BellevlUe.  .        w.«r, 

■^e  40-acre  tract  near  Swansea  has  been 
owne^  b>-  the  same  family  since  1804  when  U 
WM  acqulr«l  by  Ittner-»  great-grandfather. 
AdamBadgley.  under  -squatter's  rights  pro- 
vision  of  the  old  Homestead  Act  x^ueviile 
Counting  Mrs.  Richard  Kurtz  of  Belleville 
and  her  sons.  Howard  and  James,  for  whom 
t^e  ?^m  has  been  pUc«i  In  a  trust  six 
generations  are  represented  in  ownership  of 

''^L^II^y^'^ui^'  160  acres  under  the 
Ho^lteZd  ^and  later  '--f*^„^^^,^^^ 
the  farm  to  400  acree.  According  to  hl^i^orlcal 
^o^  maintained  by  Mrs.  Kurtz^  Badglev 
raised  wheat,  corn,  beans  and  produce  a.id 
was  the  first  farmer  In  the  state  to  haul  pro- 
duce to  the  lUlnoU  Governors  office  In 
Springfield.  Badgley  was  also  a  ^P^^^^J^' 
fster  jusuce  of  the  pe*c«.  and  a  school  direc- 
tor in  the  BeUevllle  area. 
Badgley  constructed  a  small  log  house  at 

the  1^  site,  and  gr«^Y*"^.>f^^d'^f  tr^^ 
ase  for  farming  by  clearing  the  land  of  trees 
t^d  bA^^  Kurtz  said  that  the  log  house 
^  \^  until  1841  When  It  was  burned 
down  by  Indians  while  the  Badgleys  were  on 
a  mp  L  Springfield  to  pay  taxes.  B^lgley 
replaced  the  log  house  with  a  frame  structure 
which  served  the  family  for  two  decades. 

T^e  farm  passed  from  Badgley  to  a  son 
Austin  Badgley.  and  then  to  hl»  daufter. 
Nellie  Badgley.  who  was  Ittner  s  mother. 

I  tner  farm'ed  the  property  until  1936  when 
he  started  work  for  the  Pederal  Reserve  Bank 
in  St  Louis.  Although  mo*t  of  the  original 
acreage  was  sold  through  the  years,  the  40- 
^rTTn^ct  has  remained  In  the  same  faniUy^ 
The  farm  is  presently  rented  to  Cletus  Lanter 
who  raises  grain  there. 

More  than  2.500  Centennial  Parm  applica- 
tions have  been  received  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Ittner  farm  was  the  oldest 
certified  by  the  Centennial  Parm  program  as 
of  September  1. 

To  qualify  for  the  Centennial  Parm  pro- 
gram, a  certain  section  of  farmland  must 
have  been  owned  by  the  same  family  for  .00 
years  or  more.  Parms  certified  by  the  program 
m;elve  a  Centennial  Parm  sign  to  post  en 
the  farm.  

SOUTH  AFRICA  GIVES  STAMP  OF 
APPROVAL  TO  ADMINISTRA- 
TION-8  ABANDONMENT  OF  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY    GUIDELINES 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

African  policy  and  practice  of  apartheid. 
The  first  line  of  the  news  article  was: 
In  a  decision  that  has  some  bearing  on 
the  assignment  of  black  diplomats  to  South 
Africa.  President  Nixon  has  banned  hiring 
quotas  for  Negroes  and  other  minorities  In 
all  branches  of  the  Pederal  Gtovernment. 


September  25,  1972 


September  25,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dents elimination  of  equal  opportunity 
guidelines  has  begun  to  have  repercus- 
sions in  the  international  arena.  This 
adds  an  important  new  perspective  to  the 
entire  question  of  quotas  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

On  September  2.  1972.  the  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa  Star  printed  an  arti- 
cle headed.  "No  Rush  of  Negro  Diplo- 
mato  for  8A."  In  this  article,  the  South 
African  reporter  perceived  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  terms  of  his  country's 
own  self-interest,  a  self-interest  that 
can  only  be  characterized  by  the  South 


The  reporter  went  on  to  state  that — 

This  means  the  State  Department  can- 
not meet  the  demands  of  Congressman 
Charles  Dlggs  and  others  to  alter  the  racial 
compoeltlon  of  the  diplomatic  staff  In  South 
Africa  to  reflect  the  racial  oompoaitlon  with- 
in the  United  States. 

When  a  country  like  South  Africa— 
the  most  repressive  coimtry  on  the  face 
of  this  earth— begins  to  see  U.S.  policy 
in  terms  of  its  own  self-interest,  then  it 
is  inctmibent  upon  our  Government  to 
examine  its  policies  very  closely.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  the  administration  and 
the  American  Jewish  community  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  what  the  elimination  of 
quotas  will  mesui— not  only  in  the  do- 
mestic sphere,  but  in  the  international 
realm  as  well.  • 

The  article  that  appeared  in  the  Jo- 
hannesburg Star  follows : 

No  RtJSH  OF  Negro  Diplomats  fob  8A 
.  WAsraNGTON.— In  a  decision  that  has  some 
bearing  on  the  assignment  of  Black  diplomats 
to  South  Africa.  President  Nixon  has  banned 
hiring  quotas  for  Negroes  and  other  minori- 
ties in  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  ,  .        . 

The  Public  Service  Commission  has  ordered 
a  review  in  all  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments to  ensure  that  no  quotas  are  In  effect. 
The  Presidents  decision,  taken  In  an  at- 
tempt to  woo  Jewish  voters  away  from  the 
Democratic  Party,  reverses  a  trend  estab- 
lished under  the  Democrats  towards  giving 
minorities  their  •fair  share'  of  Govern- 
ment Jobs. 

Instead,  he  is  Insisting  on  merit  as  a  cri- 
terion for  all  appointments.  While  this  auto- 
matically bars  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
race  sex.  religion  and  so  forth,  it  cuts  across 
the  clamour  from  Negroes  against  the  fact 
that  they  hold  »  few  of  the  top  Oovernmem 

lobe. 

This  means  the  State  department  cannot 
meet  the  demands  of  Congressman  Charles 
Dlggs  and  others  to  alter  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  diplomatic  staff  in  South  Africa 
to  reflect  the  racial  composition  within  the 
United  States. 

Under  a  system  of  strlot  merit,  the  chances 
of  appointing  more  Blacks  to  South  Africa 
are  fairly  small. 

In  addlHon  the  Presidents  order  raises 
some  question  about  the  departments  deci- 
sion a  few  years  a«o  to  exempt  Black  candi- 
dates from  the  Foreign  Service  admission 
examinations,  a  step  taHen  when  esxUer  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  number  of  Black  officers 
foundered  because  so  few  Black  candidates 
passed  the  exams. 

For  cultural  reasons  alone  the  number  ol 
Blacks  in  the  Foreign  Service  would  grow 
very  slowly  under  a  strict  merit  system  such 
as  the  President  has  laid  down,  while  the 
rules  governing  specific  appointments  would 
reduce  the  prospect  of  many  BlaclM  being 
chosen  to  go  to  South  Alrlc*. 


PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  REVIEW 

HON 


JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUyORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25,  1972 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  presented  to  you  a  brief  history 


and  assessment  of  the  planning,  pro- 
graming, and  budgeting  system— PPBS— 
now  being  adopted  by  more  and  more 
governmental  agencies  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  of  government.  To- 
day  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion excerpts  from  an  article  by  Stanley 
B.  Botner  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
appraising  4  years  of  PPBS,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July-Augiist  1970  issue  of 
•Public  Administration  Review."  This  ar- 
tide  spells  out  the  imprecision  and  fail- 
ures  of  PPBS  in  a  dozen  different  ways, 
yet  despite  its  obvious  limitations  and  in- 
adequacies, the  conclusion  is  giving  that 
PPBS  is  precisely  what  the  President 
needs  to  'serve  effectively."  It  is  beyond 
my  imderstanding  how  these  "experts" 
could  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  based 
on  their  own  evidence. 
The  article  follows: 

PoDK  Yeaes  of  PPBS:  An  Appraisal 
(By  Stanley  B.  Botner) 
When  I>resldent  Johnson  Issued   his   1965 
order  introducing  the  plannlng-programlng- 
budgetlng  svstem    (PPBS)    In  civil  agencies, 
some  hailed  the  action  as  a  breakthrough 
In   the   decision-making   process.    According 
to  the  more  optimistic,  PPBS  would  provide 
a    rational    basis    for    aUocatlng    resources 
among  competing  programs.  Techniques  util- 
ized in  the  Department  of  Defense  could  be 
applied   to   "soft"   programs  such   as  health 
and  welfare,  it  was  thought,  and  DOD  spe- 
cialists were  Imported  to  assist  in  effecting 
the  fiscal  renaissance.  However,  the  Bureau 
of    the    Budget    and    the    agencies    are   still 
struggling  to  comply  with  the  order  more 
than  four  years  after  its  issuance. 

My  aim  Is  to  .issess  the  Impact  and  effec- 
tiveness of  PPBS  to  date,  to  suggest  factors 
which  have  hindered  more  fruitful  imple- 
mentation, and  to  describe  recent  actions 
to  correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  cited. 

RESULTS    DISAPPOINTINO 

In  mid- 1968  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
undertook  to  determine  If  policy  analysU 
is  performed  differently  than  it  was  before 
the  advent  of  PPBS.  BOB  researchers  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  implementation  and 
utilization  of  PPBS  by  18  domestic  federal 
agencies.  Their  findings  led  them  to  con- 
clude that  most  agencies  do  not  perform  the 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting 
functions  much  dlflerenUy  than  they  did 
before  the  introduction  of  PPBS. 

An  assessment  of  the  Impact  to  date  of 
PPBS  must  also  Include  consideration  of  its 
effectiveness  as  an  Instrument  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  discharging  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  President  in  the  formulation  of 
the  federal  budget.  An  analysis  of  the  re- 
suits  of  recent  studies,  discussions  with 
Budget  Bureau  and  other  officials,  and  testi- 
mony before  congressional  subcommittees 
leads  one  to  conclude  that  PPBS  has  thus  far 
been    rather    Ineffectual    as    a    presidential 

staff  tool. 

McKlnsey  and  Company.  Inc.,  a  manage- 
ment consultant  firm  engaged  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  design  an  "integrated  sys- 
tem development  effort."  reported  in  1968 
that  -the  bftslc  mechanism  for  planning,  pro- 
gramming, budgeting,  and  execution  exists 

today." 

There  are  too  many  issues,  often  of  mar- 
ginal interest,  typically  poorly  analyzed,  and 
often  submitted  too  late  to  be  of  practical 

value. 
The  key  Spring  Preview  step 

a.  L«cks  solid  input .  . . 

b.  Does  not  systematically  take  a  cross- 
agency  view  of  the  program 

c.  Produces  only  spotty  programming 
guidance  to  set  up  subsequent  budget  fw- 
mulatlon. 

The  extstinig  inablUty  to  move  smoothly 
among  the  varied,   but  vaUd  ■views  of  the 


huditet  has  produced  an  mtoler*ble  situ- 
K  GaM.  o'«rt'^P«-  '^  confusion  per- 
^I^  attempts  to  delate  these  structure. 
"^   PPB.  appropriation,  functional). 

rttOVLtUS     AND     DEMCISNClXa 

While  some  worthwhile  results  have  b^n 
.thieved  with  PPBS  to  date,  the  systwn  has 
^^U>  fulfill  the  expectation*  of  Its  more 
SSt^roponents.  Why  is  this  so?  Wh.t  ar« 
^  of  thTdsflclencles  and  problems  which 
have  been  encountered? 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  appears 
that  PPBS  was  introduced  in  civilian  agen- 
ci«  abruptly,  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  with- 

Tt  ^equati' advance  Pr^P^'^'^^^^^V^J: 
WArmer  Secretary  of  Conmierce  John  T.  con- 
Td^^bed^  introduction  of  Cabinet 

°^^^blnet  members  were  called  together 
earlv  one  morning  without  any  P^or  prepa- 
ration and,  after  a  brief  summary  by  Budget 
D1«ctor  Schultze,  ordered  to  put  It  lnt«  ef. 
feet  promptly  There  was  no  meaningful  dls- 
csBSlon  of  whether  or  not  it  would  be  appll- 
«ble  throughout  the  Pederal  Government. 
even  if  successfully  applied  in  Defense. 

Mr  Connor  commented  further  that  the 
timing  turned  out  badly  as  the  Vietnam  Wax 
financial  demands  made  a  shambles  out  of 
anv  reasonable  priority  system." 

in  issuing  his  sweeping  across-the-board 
order  to  implement  PPBS.  President  John- 
son acted  against  the  wishes  of  some  Budget 
Bureau  officials  who  favored  slow  and  care- 
ful   development   of    PPB    conceptual    tools. 
Thev  urged  the  President  to  limit  the  new 
svstem  at  first  to  five  or  six  agencies  which 
hftd   demonstrated    some    degree    of    compe- 
tence  in   program   planning.   On   the   other 
hand  at  least  one  of  those  who  shared  some 
Qj  the  qualms  reported  by  Professor  Gross 
has  come  to  the  view  that  the  Presidents 
instincts  were  right.  This  former  BOB  official 
now  feels  that  the  surest  way  to  Introduce  a 
major  innovation   In  a  mammoth  bureauc- 
racy and  make  It  stick  Is  to  have  It  pusheo 
across  the  board  from  the  top.  Nevertheless, 
on  balance  it  would  seem  that  a  period  of 
study,   experimentation,    and   refinement   of 
technique   prior   to   actual    Implementation 
by  civilian  agencies  would  have  helped  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  confusion  accompany- 
ing the  installation  of  PPBS.  It  might  also 
have  increased  the  probabUlty  of  ultimate 
success. 

DOD    MODEL   INAPPLICABLE 

Another  problem  resulted  when  techniques 
utilized  in  the  Department  of  Defense  did 
not  prove  readily  transferable  to  the  civilian 
sector.  As  one  budgetary  authority  stated: 

•Clearly,  in  most  areas  of  Federal  activity 
the  Defense  model  of  PPBS  could  be  helpful 
only  in  peripheral  ways.  Most  would  have 
to  develop  their  own  blueprints,  adapted  to 
their  own  subject  matter,  their  own  power 
structure,  their  own  environment,  and  their 
own  culture." 

As  an  example,  consider  the  difficulty  en- 
countered by  the  civilian  agencies  In  devel- 
oping meaningful  measures  of  effectiveness 
or  criteria  for  evaluation.  The  expertenoe  in 
the  DOD  proved  of  little  value  here.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  quantify  the  benefits  frron  the  ap- 
plication of  a  stated  volume  of  firepower  to  a 
specified  target.  It  Is  quite  another  to  quan- 
tify the  benefits  to  the  Individual.  Ills  family, 
and  society  generally  of  a  program  to  re- 
hablllUte  alcoholics,  particularly  if  one  con- 
siders the  Impact  of  Intervening  causative 
factors.  . ,     , 

An  official  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture told  the  author: 

"Perhaps  the  principal  problem  which  has 
confronted  us  in  the  Implementation  of  the 
PPBS  has  been  the  development  of  means  to 
measure  the  tangible  and  intangible  bene- 
fits. In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  which 
result  from  the  Investigation  phases  of  our 
operations." 

Another  USDA  official  commented: 

"If  In  your  se«rch  .  .  .  you  discover  some 
device  which  can  isolate  and  quantify  out- 


put* such  as  the  deterrent  force  of  individ- 
ual regulatory  activities.  I  would  be  most 
plesMd  to  havs  your  findings." 

Those  who  have  endeavored  to  develop 
criteria  for  evaluation  would  probably  ^ree 
with  William  Gtorham.  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary (Program  CoordlnaUon ) .  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare,  that '  It  Is 
going  to  take  many  years  to  develop  the 
kinds  of  output  meMures  we  need  to  undsr- 
stand  what  we  are  getting  for  our  money. 

Indeed,  PPB  techniques  are  not  yet,  and 
may  never  be,  sufficiently  sophUtloatsd  to 
support  wbat  the  Jackson  Subcommittee 
termed  "the  exaggerated  hopes  of  some  that 
PPB  would  enatols  the  Executive  Branch  to 
Identify  national  goals  with  precision,  deter- 
mlns  which  goals  are  most  urgent,  and  meas- 
ure exactly  the  costs  and  benefits  of  alter- 
native policies.  .  ."  AS  BOB  Director  (and 
economist)  Robert  P.  Mayo  told  the  Proi- 
mire  Subcommittee:  ,„„Ktutv 

.  we  are  limited  ...  by  our  inability 
to  develop  output  measures  that  permit  In- 
ter-category comparisons  of  benefits.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  we  have  no  generally 
agreed-upon  way  of  deciding  quantitatively 
whether  the  Nation  benefito  more  by  provid- 
ing greater  dignity  for  the  aged  (and  less 
fiiwnclal  burden  on  their  famiUes)  or  by 
training  disadvantaged  persons  In  their  early 
20'8  or  by  making  our  airways  safer  or  by 
reducing  crime." 
Mr.  Mayo  said  also: 

•I  am  fully  committed  to  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  as  an  aid  in  making  budget 
decisions.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  inslstr- 
as  would  anyone  who  understands  our  fMrm 
of  government — that  economic  analysis  can 
never  be  the  sole  dsterminant  of  budget  de- 

clslons.  '  „w.,,.       a 

Former    BOB   Deputy   Director   PhiUlp    8. 
Hughes   cited   certain  difficulties   In   imple- 
menting PPBS; 
The  data  base  U  Inadequate. 
Pederal    programs    are    multipurpose     in 

iiature.  _,       .     ,    . 

Most  analysts  are  trained  and  orlent«d 
in  a  particular  discipline,  each  with  a  spe- 
cific  set   of   assumptions,   methodology,   and 

jargon. 

Systematic  program  evaluation  was  in- 
tended to  provide  a  base  for  and  to  help 
unite  the  two  traditional  channeU  for  deci- 
sion making  in  allocating  resources:  the 
formulation  of  the  Presidents  legislative 
program  and  the  traditional  budget  process. 
Instead,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  pro- 
gram evaluation  to  become  a  third  decision- 
making channel  more  and  less  parallel  to 
the  other  two. 

Top  level  officials,  "under  tremendous  pres- 
sures to  respond  to  short-term  crises. "  are 
prone  to  Ignore  or  defer  consideration  of 
long-range  problems. 

Other  difficulties  in  applying  PPB  tech- 
niques have  been  reported  by  the  Prox- 
mlre  Subcommittee.  They  Include: 

Scarcity  of  trained  personnel  of  secondary 
returns  ,  , 

Application  of  PPBS  by  some  agencies  only 
to  new  (and  not  oldax)  programs 

Inconsistencies  among  the  agencies  in  ap- 
plication of  discount  rates  and  Inclusion 

Lack  of  a  broad,  cross-agency  program 
structure.    . . 

INADEQUATE  BOB  LEADERSHIP  AND  OTJIBANCE 

More  fruitful  implementation  of  PPBS  has 
been  hindered,  too,  by  Inadequate  leadership 
and  technical  guidance  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  budget.  One  high-ranking  department 
official  used  the  term  "lack  of  resolution"  In 
describing  BOB's  effort.  Two  years  after  the 
President's  I9fl6  order,  a  staff  summary  of 
the  work  of  a  BOB  study  group  revealed 
"disagreement  and  confusion  over  the  def- 
inition of  PPBS"  within  the  Bureau.  The 
Steering  Group  also  clt«i  the  need  for  more 
top  management  attention  than  In  the  past, 
and  called  for  the  focusing  of  attention 
upon:  ^^ 

Defining  the  nature  and  purpose  of  ffb 


and  building  some  consensus  as  to  what  the 
system  Is  intended  to  achieve;  and 

Integrating  the  PPB  system  with  the  re- 
lated systems  of  financial  management  and 
the  budgetary  process. 

CHANGUrC    EMPHASIS 


The  effscttvenees  of  BOB  has  been  hln- 
dersd  by  faUure  to  keep  pace  with   Its  m- 
creased  responsibUitles  and  basic  changes  in 
the  nature  of  those  responsibUltiee.  Major 
new.  social  legislation,  grovrtng  Interrelation- 
ships between  federal  programs  and  agencies, 
and   between   federal,   state,    and   local   pro- 
grams and  agencies,  as  v(*ll  as  the  basic  shift 
In  emphasis  from  budget  review  and  prepa- 
ration to  program  planning  and  evaluation, 
have  had  a  dramatic  impact.  As  the  Steering 
Oroup  reported:  "These  changing  emphases 
are  more  than  a  matter  of  style — a  way  of 
making  declslonB.  They  are  matters  of  sub- 
stance— the  making  of  different  decisions." 
A  corollary  of  the  basic  shifts  In  the  nature 
and  scope  of  BOB  responsibUitles  Is  an  In- 
crease   In    the    number   and   significance    of 
external  demands.  One  factor  responsible  for 
this   Increase   Is   what   the   Steering   Oroup 
termed  "an  Increasing  Presidential  orienta- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  Director."  An 
indicator  of  the  increase  m  another  external 
demand  upon  the  DlrecUw  Is  the  fact  that  he 
testified  at  an  annual  average  of  nine  con- 
gressional   hearings    during    the    period    of 
1968-68.  whereas  In   1966  he  testified  at  23 
such  hearmgs.  The  marked  increase   In  ex- 
ternal demands  means,  of  course,  that  the 
Director  and  other  top  officials  of  the  Bureau 
have  less  time  to  devote  to  Internal  prob- 
lems. 

A  lack  of  consistency  and  coordination  of 
effort,  reported  the  Steering  Group,  has  too 
often  characterized  the  interrelationships 
among  top  BOB  management,  the  offices,  and 
divisions.  For  example.  It  was  found  that 
"Divisions  often  faU  to  coordinate  with  each 
other  in  dealing  with  problems  of  a  multl- 
Dlvlslon  nature." 

The  budget  has  not  only  become  more 
complex,  said  the  Steering  Oroup.  It  has  also 
become  cumbersome  and  bulky  and  "encum- 
bered with  elaborate  detaU  associated  with 
object  classifications  "  Agency  officials  who 
were  Interviewed  cited  In  BOB's  "apparent 
obsession  with  trivia  and  faUure  to  address 
the  major  substantive  problems." 

Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  BOB  staff  Indi- 
cated to  the  Steering  Group  that  on-the-job 
training  was  "fslrlv  inadequate,  quite  Inade- 
quate, or  does  not  exist."  The  BOB  was  urged 
to  analyze  such  programs  as  PPBS  for  train- 
ing requirements  and  to  carry  out  adequate 
training  "to  msure  staff  understanding  and 
implementation  of  objectives." 

CORKECTIVI    ACTIONS 

Since  the  report  of  the  Steering  Group,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  oorreot  the  deficiencies  cited.  These 
include  the  eetablishment  of  an  Office  of 
Executive  Management,  which  has  been  as- 
signed responsibUlty  for  develc^lng  s<^u- 
tlons  to  nmnagemcnt  proMams  created  by  In- 
creasingly complex  and  interrelated  pro- 
grams. As  former  Budget  Director  Charles  L. 
Schultze  told  the  Jackson  Suboommlttee : 

"...  the  priorltlee  for  attention  right  now 
are  not  so  much  on  the  individual  agencies 
but  on  the  growing  ntimber  of  programs 
where  agencies  overlap  and  the  question  Is 
how  to  get  systems  for  managing  programs 
where  more  than  one  agency  is  Involved.  So 
our  prlorlU«  are  to  take  a  look  at  such 
things  as  foreign  affairs  management,  man- 
power programs,  and  urban  ghetto  problems, 
where  a  number  of  agencies  are  invoired, 
and  see  how  to  get  systems  to  handle  these 
multi-agency  problems. 

•n)  help  correct  a  aitortage  ot  professional 
personnel.  Budget  Dlr«:tor  Mayo  requeatad 
an  incresee  in  apppoprlationa  In  flsoal  1970 
to  permit  the  restoration  of  39  essential  poal- 
ttons  loat  due  t»  the  employment  limltatkm 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  and  Kxpeodlture 
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control  Act  of  19««.  and  the  «1*""«°  °[^Jf 
pcltloni.  to  support  the  exP^^^ed  devHop- 
5«nt  or  management  i«^°"^"°"  JL^!^ 
in  hl»  statement  to  a  Houae  ApproprlaUon* 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Mayo  said    hat  he  ^ 
•  Dwtlcularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Bu- 
r^  ha.  fewer  regular  employ*-  "^uthorl^^ 
now  than  It  had  ao  yt*x8  ago.  when  obvtoua- 
Iv  the  budget  wae  much  amaUer."  ^     ,      ,,  ^ 
^n  JauXy  1969.  the  Program  Svaluat^ 
Stall  of  the  Budget  Bureau  ''~J"PPi*^'^ 
b^or  upgraded  to.  a  full-fledg*l  Office  of 
^?^gram  Evaluation,  headed  by  an  "stotant 
^I^^who  report,  to  the  D»«wtor.  ^^er 
to  permit  more  effective  utlllaatlon  of  PPB 
s^Xae.    performed    by    tbe    a««i«^«?-    ^ 
Budget  Bureau,  aooordlng  to  former  Deputy 

DuS^tor  Hughe..  1.  ""'"^ilfi?* .  °^.  J^ 
aram  evaluaUon  work  ao  that  It  tlea  m 
iore  cloaely  with  the  real  and  current  world 
of  the  budget  preparation  cycle. 

ufkeepmg   wlih    BOB'S   objective   of    In- 
creaalng  the  amount  and  quality  of  program 
raluaTlon  and  analysU  u«»d  m  Pol'^J  P  *^ 
nine    88  major  policy  Issues  were  identified 
Tor  tihf  J^al    1971   planning  and  budgeting 
cycle.   (An  Issue  quaimee  as  a  major  one  If 
tie  result*  of  Its  analysis  might  have  a  budg- 
etary impact  of  »60  mUllon  or  more  In  fiscal 
1971    wid/or   »600    million   durmg   the   next 
five  yeara  or  an  equivalent  social  Impact.  An 
example:  Eflectlvena..  of  the  social  e*rvl^ 
nrovlded  to  public  a«iUtance  reclplenu.)  To 
insure  evaluation  of  major  Issues,  at  least  one 
BOB  staff  member  was  assigned  to  each  Issue 
to  provide  liaison  with  and  assistance  to  the 
agency  or  agencies  conducting  the  ansOysU^ 
BOB  Assistant  Director  Carlson  reported  to 
the  Proxmlre  Subcommittee  that  analysis  of 
three-quarters  of  the  major  Issues  was  pro- 
gressing  satisfactorily,   and   "the   r«"lt8^ 
the   analysis  have   been   and   are   being   fed 
into  the  decisionmaking  process." 

In  a  further  effort  to  Improve  program 
evaluation  and  planning.  BOB  has  initiated 
four  experimental  projects: 

1  The  PTOfrram  Overview  Project,  designed 
to  summarize  what  Is  known  and  unknown 
about  costs,  output*,  beneflU.  and  benefici- 
aries of  all  federal  programs. 

3  Regional  Expenditure  Analysis,  a  proj- 
ect to  portray  the  geographical  dlsUlbutlon 
of  federal  program  expenditures  with  key 
economic  and  demographic  characteristics. 

3  A  Public  Expenditure  Model,  an  attempt, 
using  linear  programming,  "to  show  the  total 
of  benefits  and  distribution  of  benefits  to 
recipients  by  selected  characteristics  so  that 
with  given  alternative  prlorlUes  we  can  Iden- 
tify those  programs  that  best  achieve  those 
priorities.' 

4  The  Social  AcMsvement  Indicators  Proj- 
ect the  intent  of  which  Is  "to  select  those 
statistical  series  which  reflect  social  well- 
being  and  relate  them  to  categories  of  public 
expenditures."  ..„-.i„ 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  more  timely, 
comprehensive,   and  systematic   Information 
led    to    the    establishment    In    the    Budget 
Bureau   of   another  new   unit,   the  Manage- 
ment information  Systems  Staff.  Headed  by 
Walter  W.  Haaee.  this  untt  haa  as  Its  objec- 
tlvea  the  automation  of  the  budget  prepara- 
tion prooeaa  to  the  extent  practicable,  and 
the  development  of  an  improved  Information 
system  to  strengthen  the  planning.  P^^e^' 
mlng     and    budgeting    proceeses.    A    roll  ng 
budget   system   la   also  being   developed    t» 
update  the  budget  throughout  the  year  so 
that  It  beoomee  a  dynamic  financial  plan  and 
can  be  used  to  support  decision  making  on  a 
vear  round  basis." 

BOB  officials  are  hopeful  that  the  study 
conducted  by  McKlnsey  and  Company,  Inc.. 
wlU  result  In  the  IdenUflcaUon  of  ways  to 
intetmite  PPB  methods  with  the  more  tradi- 
tional approprlaUon  budgeting  proceesee.  An- 
other objective  is  to  'strengthen  both  agency 
and  Bureau  ability  to  perform  program  and 
budget  reviews  and  analyses  In  goal-oriented 
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terms,     both     within     and     across     agency 

Among    the    basic    questions    answers    to 
which    the   McKlnsey    study    la   deelgned   to 

"^ow*  should  the  Executive  Branch 
strengthen  it*  planning.  evaJuatlng,  and 
decision-making  processes,  particularly  with- 
in the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to 
capitalize  upon  coordlnatlve  power  of  mod- 
em information  technology 

What  common  denominator  can  be  uaea 
to  provide  the  Information  necessary  to  con - 
durt  the  multiple  perspective  reviews  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  yet  obviate  the 
present  necessity  for  preparing  what  ineffect 
Ira  two  separate  budgets,  one  In  program 
terms  and  another  In  traditional  appropria- 
tion format? 

WUl  It  be  necessary  to  develop  a  govern- 
mentwlde  program  structure  to  resolve  this 
■crosswalk"  problem? 

How  elaborate  and  what  shoiUd  be  the 
substantive  content  of  an  improved  infor- 
mation system  to  support  the  recominended 
changes  which  result  from  the  resolution  of 

^'^^eTuThrLthe  Federa/m  envisioned 
that  the  private  interest  at  even,-  individual 
would  act  as  a  sentinel  over  the  public  rights, 
instead,  the  present  budgetary  process  oper- 
ates to  the  advantage  of  certain  groups  able 
to  bring  disproportionate   influence  to  bear 

on  the  outcome  of  that  process.  ^ 

The  implementation  of  PPBS,  despite  pres- 
ent limitations,  can  help  correct  the  short- 
comings of  the  pluralistic  process  by  which 
scarce  resources  are  allocated— and  nilfa"*- 
cated.  Allen  Schick  and  others  have  detailed 
whv  there  are  unfavorable-outcomes  from  the 
wav  politics  works  in  the  United  States,  and 
why  the  plurallsts  have  exhibited  little  In- 
terest in  -who  gets  what."  ^   ,«  w. 
Despite  wariUngs  by   those  referred  to  by 
Schick  as  ■carlacaturists"   that   PPBS  poses 
an  ommous  threet  to  the  American  politi- 
cal system,  precisely  the  opposite  view  would 
seem  more  realistic.  That  is.  PPBS  provides 
the    means    bv    which    the    imbalances    and 
injustices  of  the  present  system  can  be  cor- 
rected,   to    an    extent,    at   least,    and    wlthm 
the  framework  of  that  system. 

Por  the  most  part,  it  Is  to  the  President 
that   we    must   look   to   represent    the    gen- 
eral interest  of  the  citizen  as  consumer  and 
taxpayer.    As    former    BOB    official    William 
M    Capron  has  stressed,  others  at  the  fed- 
eral   bargaining    table    are    special    Interest 
mpresematlves.  If  the  President  Is  to  ser^e 
effectively  as  a  counter  weight  to  the  special 
mterests  In  the  bargaining  process    he  must 
be  infonned.  He  needs  the  kind  of  li^<'nna- 
tlon   that    IS   developed    from   analyses  that 
reflect   the   important   interactions,   the   in- 
direct as  well  as  the  direct  costs,  and  which 
is    objective    in    the    sense   that    alternative 
ways  of  accomplishing  program  objectives  are 
considered.    In    short,    the    President    needs 
S^l«»ly  the  kind  of  infonnaUon  PPBS  has 
the  potential  to  provide. 


DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MIDDLETON 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  in  Washington  are  wont  to  use  rather 
freely  the  words  "great"  and  '•distin- 
guished." I  hope  that  most  of  the  time 
when  we  describe  men  in  the  world  to- 
day who  have  reached  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess that  the  terms  are  truly  descriptive. 


Yet,  all  of  us  know  when  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  greatness,  and  1  think  it  can 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
that  those  who  have  known  him  feel 
that  way  about  Dr.  William  8.  Middle- 
ton,  former  chief  medical  director  of  tha 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Dr.  Mld- 
dleton  served  with  more  than  distinction 
in  the  position  I  have  just  mentioned. 
He  also  served  as  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  prior  to  that  as  a  teacher. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  physician  who 
had  the  good  fortime  to  study  under  Dr. 
Mlddleton  who  did  not  describe  him  as 
the  best  teacher  he  ever  had.  Here  is  a 
man  whose  feet  are  firmly  planted  on 
the  ground,  but  whose  concept  of  medi- 
cine and  service  to  his  fellow  man  always 
reached  upward.  Here  is  a  man  who  haa 
taken  seriously  aU  his  days  the  oath  of 
Hippocrates.  ..... 

Dr.  Middleton's  middle  initial  stands 
for  Shainline,  but  it  could  well  stand  for 
service — service  to  his  fellow  man  and 
in  particular  to  the  veterans  of  this 
country.  He  served  in  World  War  I  as  a 
doctor  and  in  World  War  n  as  a  distin- 
guished surgeon.  He  serves  the  veterans 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  each  working  day  at 
the  VA  hospital  in  that  city,  where  he 
teaches  medical  studenU  and  cares  for 
the  veterans  who  are  in  that  hospital. 

Recently  Dr.  Middleton  was  in  Wash- 
ington to  dedicate  the  new  research 
buUding  of  the  Washington  VA  Hospital. 
This  soon  to  be  83-year-old  yoimg  man 
delivered  an  extemporaneous  address  of 
marked  quality  and  insight  which  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

REMARKS   BT   WlLUAM   S.   MmDLETON,   MJ3. 

Mr  Administrator.  Mr.  Deputy.  Mr.  Chief 
Medical  Director,  Senator  Adklns.  Friends  of 
Veteran  Medicine,  all— It  Is  Indeed  an  hon- 
orary privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
on  thU  occasion. 

However,  mingled  with  this  feeling  of  ela- 
tion I  experience  an  unusual  sense  of  nostal- 
gia   My   first   contact    with    this   particular 
organization  was  at  Mt.  Alto.  Mt.  Alto  was 
physically,  as  you  recall,  an  institution  that 
had  been  derived  from  a  girls'  School.  I  am 
not  reflecting  on  the  organization  or  refor- 
mation, but  rather  turned  Into  a  hospital  It 
was  characterized  by  many  tunnels,  channels, 
haUways.  tiny  rooms,  attic  rooms  and  In  an 
expression  before  the  House  Committee  ^ 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  one  occasion  I  referred 
to  the  fact  that  It  was  ^ued  together,  held 
together  by  chewing  g\am  and  paint  and  there 
was  little  more  than  that  to  It  physlcaUy. 

Professionally,  however,  it  was  a  very  su- 
perior organization  and  It  was  my  refuge  for 
eight  years  for  clinical  refreshment  and  stim- 
ulation. Our  Hospital  Director  first  was  Dr. 
Rose  and  then  Dr.  Thomas  Ready  who  were 
ever  mindful  of  my  physical  welfare,  A«  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Rose  tow 
me  that  my  annual  physical,  supplemented 
by  X-rays,  showed  a  change  off  the  hUum  of 
the  left  lung  which  was  very  suggestive  ana 
that  I  should  come  back  on  Tuesday  next 
which  was  a  matter  of  Ave  days.  I  spent  this 
time  in  re-arranglng  my  private  affairs— only 
to  find  that  there  had  been  a  perfecUy  normal 
change  m  a  certain  blood  vessel  off  the  leu 
hllum.  In  that  interval  I  deferred  some  15 
vears  of  plans  I  had  made. 
■    We  had  a  splendid  staff  and  Dr.  Kaplan 
was  always  and  most  gracious  and  helpful 
Chief  of  Staff,  with  the  Chief  of  Medicine. 
Dr  Sol  Katz,  the  best  read  and  most  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge  of  medical  literature  that 
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Ibave  ever  encountered.  He  had  as  his  associ- 
ate Ed  rrels,  whose  honor*  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Administrator.  The  other 
men  like  Dr.  Bun.  Dr.  McFarland,  aU  most 
stimulating  and  I  had  a  faellng  constantly 
of  an  elauon.  if  you  please,  that  came  from 
the  relief  of  administrative  duties  by  having 
ooBtact  with  the  patlenU  every  Thursday  af- 
utfnoon  On  one  occasion  at  an  administra- 
tive meeting  I  announced  the  fact  that  I  had 
worked  aU  week  for  the  afternoon  that  was 
ewen  me  on  Thursday  at  Mt.  Alto.  Harvey 
Higley  called  ma  back  to  his  oOoe  after  the 


have 
said. 


^tlng  and  said.  "BUI.  you  couldnt 

been  serious  when  you  said  that."  I 

Chief    I  was  never  more  serious  In  all  my 

UXe."    And    so    It    was    a    very    heartening 

**TTiere  "^comes  In  clinical  medicine  certain 
mmor  tasks  which  you  can  soon  pass  by  be- 
cause thev  are  overshadowed  by  other  ex- 
pwlenoes The  oocaalon  of  January  10, 1963.  is 
flmly  engraved  in  my  mind.  On  that  occa- 
sion Sol  Katz.  ever  kindly  and  gracious.  In- 
troduced me  to  a  patient  for  my  clinic  who 
bad  pleurisy  with  effusion  on  the  right  side 
only  to  find  out  that  this  obvious  pathology 
had  overwhelmed  and  overcome  the  evidence 
of  a  situs  Inversus  completns.  That  means 
aU  the  organs  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
body  I  can  give  you  all  the  physical  findings 
msb.  Clinical  medicine  Is  Indeed  an 
If  you  follow  me. 


If  you 

humbling  experience 

Research  is  a  state  of  mind.  In  the  very  re- 
cent past,  It  was  looked  upon  with  some  In- 
dulgence and  tolerance  by  the  public.  This 
has  given  way  to  adulation.  The  participants 
In  research  were  "squares"  In  moments  past, 
only  now  to  be  revered  In  practically  every 
level  of  society.  I  cite  this  because  research 
had  humble  beginnings.  Research  of  Itself,  a 
search  for  the  truth.  Is  a  matter  that  wlU 
bring  a  leveling  to  participants.  For  example, 
Joseph  Leldy,  who  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
great  natural  scientists  In  this  country,  with 
a  grant  of  $220.00  and  a  microscope  costing 
»50.00  wrote  a  masterpiece  "Fresh  Water 
Rhlzopods  of  North  America."  The  Curies, 
working  in  a  shed  behind  the  School  of 
Phvslcs  on  the  Rue  Lhomond  in  Paris  dis- 
covered radium.  We  had  a  guest  in  our  midst. 
one  WlUem  Elnthoven  In  1924  In  Madison, 
the  man  who  developed  electrocardiography. 
He  was  shown  the  best  that  we  had  which 
WIS  rather  meager  and  then  brought  Into  the 
basement  laboratory  of  Physiology.  He  took 
off  his  waistcoat  and  then  took  off  his  dickey, 
and  he  said.  "Now  dls  Is  home." 

I  am  Indicating  to  you  that  the  search  for 
truth  had  humble  beginnings.  To  have  tre- 
mendous grants  of  monies,  to  have  the  Na- 
tional Government  Foundations  heaping 
great  largess  upon  the  scientific  world  la  not 
yet  the  answer.  ActuaUy.  you  cannot  buy 
brains  and  Ideas,  you  may  only  Implement 
them.  And  I  charge  you  that  this  Is  a  very 
Important  element  for  our  scientific  world  to 
realize;  for  our  public  to  realize  because  re- 
searchers are  so  Importantly  unrelenting  In 
such  endeavors.  It  Imposes  ujwn  the  scien- 
tific world,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of 
reporting  to  the  public,  reporting  to  these 
agencies  of  support  Just  how  they  are  moving 
and  In  what  direction. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  ajn  aU  for 
wings  for  the  spirit  but  I  do  feel  that  there 
Is  an  Important  elenoent  in  this  relationship 
that  Imposes  upon  science  and  scientists  the 
necessity  of  ma.ttng  known  Uvelr  results  to 
the  public.  I  am  Imptressed  too  by  the  fact 
that  In  this  life  we  frequently  hear  expressed 
the  fact  that  basic  sciences  are  for  iBdlTld- 
uals  with  unusual  talents,  unusually  in- 
spired outlooks,  and  that  It  does  not  have  a 
paying  dividend,  that  they  must  apply  the 
science  to  that  for  \rtilch  we  seek  answers 
and  returns.  Actually,  In  effect,  we  know 
that  not  Infrequently  the  basic  science  is 
the  step  by  which  only  the  application  of 
the  science  to  practice  can  be  obtained. 
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This  takes  on  a  very  Important  aspect  when 
we  consider  the  various  vaccines  for  poUo- 
myelltia.  Infantile  paralysis.  The  fundamen- 
tal work  was  done  by  Bnders  and  the  appli- 
cation by  Salk  and  Sabine.  Salk  and  Sabine 
received  wide  acclaim  In  the  public  press  and 
public  notice  In  this  country;  Knders  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Prize.  We  depend  upon  re- 
search for  the  advancement  of  medicine  and 
the  way  would  be  very  dim  as  to  progress  in 
medicine  and  very  blurred  without  the  light 
of  research.  Accordingly.  It  behooves  us  to 
realize  that  In  this  particular  area  of  hu- 
man endeavor,  there  la  a  promise  of  the 
future  so  eloquently  outlined  by  our  Admin- 
istrator. 

Returning  to  the  local  scene,  It  la  obvious 
that  the  American  public,  through  Its  legls- 
laUve  bodies,  has  drawn  Itself  abundantly 
b«(hlnd  medical  research.  There  were  a  total 
of  176  projects  outlined  in  the  VAH  Wash- 
ington report  In  1972.  We  have  had  the  clear 
notice  of  the  work  of  Dr.  FYels  In  Hyperten- 
sion which  Is,  from  a  clinician  standpoint, 
one  of  the  most  Important  contributions 
made  In  recent  years  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  Important  subject  of  arterial  hyperten- 
sion (high  blood  pressure) . 

Dr.  Plpberger.  working  In  the  same  Institu- 
tion, was  responsible  for  the  application  of 
computer  automation  to  the  interpretation 
of  electrocardiogram,  a  very  important  con- 
tribution. We  ha^e  continuing  studies  here 
that  start,  we   will  say,  with  Dr.  Recant's 
work    on    the    pro-lnsulln.    something    that 
precedes  the  development  of  Insulin.  There 
Is  work  by  Dr.  Janlckl  who  developed  certain 
areas  of  our  knowledge  of  the  tuberculin 
derivatives.  Dr.  Cohn  has  as  recently  as  the 
15th  of  August  1972,  reported  on  the  Injec- 
tion of  sodium  nltropruaslde   intravenously 
in  the  patients  with  myocardial  infraction. 
And  we   can   go  through  a  host  of   various 
contributions.  I  would  like  to  think  too.  of 
my  good  friend.  Hy  Zimmerman,  who  Is  so 
weU  acquainted  with  the  liver  that  he  speaks 
Its  own  language  all  the  way  from  the  capsule 
of  Ollsson  down  to  the  ultimate  hepatocyte. 
So  we  have  In  our  own  midst  men  and 
women   who   are   regularly   contributing   to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  A  quotation 
from  Hansen  I  think  Is  perttnent  here:  "In- 
deed there  Is  a  Pegasus  for  science  as  there 
Is  for  the  arts;  and  he  like  his  mate,  spreads 
his  wings  only  when  he  feels  on  his  flanks 
the  thighs  of  one  who  is  appointed  by  the 
gods  to  ride  him." 
Thank  you. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  WARD  "NED" 
CARMACK,  JR.— DISTINGUISHED 
TENNESSEE  ATTORNEY.  BUSI- 
NESSMAN. AND  JOURNALIST 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP    TXNKESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  late  Ed- 
ward ward  "Ned"  Carmack,  Jr.,  of  Mur- 
f  reesboro,  Tenn.,  an  outstanding  attorney 
businessman,  and  distinguished  journal- 
ist, and  t'wice  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  to 
learn  recently  of  the  passing  of  this  great 
American,  a  member  of  a  famous  Ten- 
nessee family — famous  for  its  courage, 
leadership,  and  dedicated  public  service. 

Ned  Carmack  was  my  esteemed  friend, 
and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 


countless  friends  in  Murf reesboro.  Ruth- 
erford County,  and  throughout  the  State 
of  Tennessee, 

A  mcHiument  to  Edward  Ward  Car- 
mack. father  of  Ned  Carmack.  stands  in 
fixjnt  of  the  Capitol  of  the  State  of  T«i- 
nessee  in  Nashville.  These  are  the  elo- 
quent words  inscribed  on  the  statue  of 
this  great  orator,  statesman  and  sena- 
tor, written  by  him  as  a  pledge  to  the 

South: 

Pumcc  TO  TKs  Sooth 

The  South  is  a  land  that  haa  known  sor- 
rows. It  Is  a  land  that  has  broken  the  ashen 
crust  and  moistened  It  with  tears,  a  land 
scarred  and  riven  by  the  plow  share  of  war 
and  bUlowed  with  the  graves  of  her  dead,  but 
a  land  of  legend,  a  land  of  song,  a  land  of 
hallowed  and  heroic  memories.    . 

To  that  land  every  drop  of  my  blood,  every 
fiber  of  my  being,  every  pulsation  of  my 
heart  Is  consecrated  forever. 

I  was  bom  of  her  womb.  I  was  nurtured  at 
her  breast,  and  when  my  last  hour  Is  come, 
I  pray  Ood  that  I  shall  be  pillowed  upon 
her  btiaom  and  rocked  to  sleep  within  her 
tender  enotrellng  arms. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Americam  people  in  men  like 
Ned   Carmack,   I   place  in   the   Ricord 
herewith   an  editorial  and  news   story 
from    the    Nashville    Tennessean    con- 
cerning his  life  and  career. 
The  editorial  and  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Tenneaaean.  Sept.   19.   1972) 
NsB  Caxmack.   F>OLrriciAK.   Enrroa.   Dns 
MTTRFBEESBoao — EdwaTd  Ward   (Ned)    Oar- 
mack  Jr..  73,  an  attorney,  businessman,  news- 
paper editor-publisher  and  twice  a  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate,  died  yesterday  at 
his    home    here    after    an    apparent    heart 
attack. 

The  body  Is  at  Woodfln  Memorial  Chapel 
here.  It  will  be  transferred  tomorrow  to 
Oakee  and  Nichols  Funeral  Home,  Columbia. 
Tenn..  where  services  will  be  at  2  p.m. 
tomorrow. 

Btirlal  will  be  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  In 
Columbia. 

Son  of  the  former  Tennessee  congressman, 
U.S.  senator  and  newspaper  editor  who  was 
assassinated  In  1908  only  a  few  months  after 
Ijecoming  editor  of  the  Tennessean,  Carmack 
was  a  native  of  Ccdumbla. 

He  was  educated  at  Oolumbla  Military 
Academy,  VanderbUt  University,  Cumber- 
land University  and  the  University  c4 
Chicago. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  about  1920.  Carmack 
practiced  law  and  began  his  newspaper  ca- 
reer in  Birmingham  where  he  worted  for 
two  years  before  returning  to  Tennessee  as 
owner,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Murfrees- 
boro  News  Joiumal. 

He  then  opened  his  law  practice  In  Mur- 
freeeboco  and  Colxunbla  and  was  active  In 
Democratic  politics  prior  to  his  own  cam- 
paigns. Carmack  campaigned  in  stipport  of 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  and  made  the 
first  speeches  for  TVA  in  mass  meetings  in 
the  state. 

An  early  advocate  of  chectp  electric  power 
for  rural  districts  who  helped  bring  Rural 
Qectrlflcatlon  Administration  lines  to  his 
section  of  Middle  Tennessee,  Carmack  fought 
efforts  by  Tennessee  U.S.  Sen.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Kellar  to  bring  TVA  under  control  of  Mc- 
Kellar's  congreeslonal  suboonunittee. 

Many  years,  later.  In  1904,  Carmack  was 
praised  as  the  man  who  did  "most  of  the 
spade  work  for  Percy  Priest  Dam — a  proiect 
that  a  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  spokesman 
once  said  was  'hopeless.'  " 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Carmack  tried 
vainly  to  enlist  in  every  branch  of  the  U.S. 
anned  services  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n.  He  was  turned  down,  however,  because 
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nt  an  inlurv  he  suffered  in  an  automobile  »c- 
^il^ntTlIsS  Which  cau^  h^  ^,,^^1 
from   hl8   first  attempt   for   the  D«nocratic 

'^r'^h*:  '^:^l^\T^^  ^UH   race    to 

?901  until  1907.  That  race.  ^«^^\^^ fiJ^^, 
T^  ^wurt  who  wa.  strongly  backed  by 
STs^^hy  county  po.mcal  J^gg^naut  of 
EH  (BDM^  Crump,  became  one  of  the 
9t*te-8  meet  famous  campaigns. 

carrying  a  statewide  majority  of  15  OTO 
vot^^^r%tewart  going  into  Shelby  County 
th«  tally  in  that  county  alone  waa  a  34,000- 
vote^'omyl^  Stewart  which  gave  him  the 

"  Arm^«»te  enemy  of  Crump.  Carmack 
^w^ys  cSmed  that  the  1942  elecOon  was 
i^s^Si-  from  him  by  Crump.  Although  he 
wal^Sefeated  again  In  1948  by  3en.  McKell^ 
rarmack  enjoyed  hi»  sweetest  political 
S^^h  in  194rwhlle  he  was  not  a  candl- 
S2rSe\^'^tlvely  Evolved  with  .^  f orc^ 
nf  Oordon  Browning  and  Estes  iteiauvcr 
who^^^ated  crump  ^candidate,  for  governor 

•"uit''e1.l,""^u.  father.  Carmaclc  tooK  his 
J^U«  wriouSy.  H.  hated  graft  or  any 
£^d  ^f  aSnJty  in  public  °»«^.  »Sf  X"t 
m  his  later  years  was  quick  to  attack  what 
he  considered  corruption  in  ^^'•'^^•^Itor 
While  a  succe«ful  writer.  P"^ji»f«-*^^^ 
lawyer  and  buslneeaman.  Carmack  felt  he  had 
no?^hleved  hU  goal  a.  a  public  ««^ant,  aa.d 
he  never  forgot  his  faUure  to  gain  »  ^ 
in   the    U.S.    senate   where   hla  father   had 

'"'^I'tffered  the  people  the  best  I  had/^he 
said  in  his  later  years,  "and  they  choee  some- 

'^o'S^Thenncl'came  peacefuUy  for  C«- 
m»£^  his  life  was  colorful,  shadowed  by  the 
X:fnt  death  of  his  father.  Hi.  high-ceuing^ 
home  on  Murfreesboro's  East  Ma^n  ^^ 
was  filled  with  period  furniture,  wOh  bx^ts 
and  loving  cups  and  other  mementoes  of  his 
Sfher.  ^o  i^t  hi.  death  at  the  hands  of 
Duncan   and   Robin   Cooper   on   a   Nashville 

"^'c'lJm^rwas  living  with  his  --ther  In 
Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  assassination^ 
and  though  but  a  boy  at  the  time,  he  had  a 
vivid  memory  of  hla  father's  death. 

I  had  heLd  my  father  make  a  spefc^- 
he  recalled  last  year,  'and  he  loo"*"^  mad  and 
wunded  mad.  But  when   I  saw  him  In  his 
coBln  he  had  a  peaceful  face. ' 

B^bln  cooper  Who  did  the  actual  shooting 
of  Carm^k.  later  was  beaten  to  death  by  a 
^rson  or  persons  unidentified  to  this  dajr 
C^m^k  k^w  every  detail  of  this  aflalr.  He 
could  and  would  discuss  It  at  length. 

Carmack  never  hesitated  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  someone  he  felt  had  suffered  an  in- 
J^tTce  sl^y  after  World  War  U.  In  the 
••Mink  SUde  •  race  trouble  at  Columbia,  he 
strongly  argued  the  case  of  the  defendants, 
though  powerfuUy  opposed  by  the  popul^ 
preludiceTof  the  times.  He  regarded  Colum- 
bia as  his  home  town  at  that  time,  he  said 
and  he  wanted  to  see  Justice  done  there. 

In  seml-retlrement  for  the  paat  two  years, 
Carmacks  hecath  had  been  falling  for  about 

'  Mrs  Carmack.  the  former  Charlotte  Loch- 
rldge  of  Columbia,  died  In  1968.  There  are 
no  Immediate  survivors. 


serving  as  editor  of  the  Tennessean^  His 
^ue  today  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds  of  Tennessee's  State  Caplt*^. 

Although   his   life   was   shadowed   by   his 
facer's  tragic  death.  'Ned-  Carmack  made  a 
naSe  for^lmself  as  a  foe  of  corruption  In 
g^mment  as  a  loyal  Democrat  and  m  an 
Ible  businessman    He  failed  to  achieve  Ws 
ffoal  of  a   seat   In  the  U.S.   Senate,  stopped 
f^rt  of  victory  by  the  Crump  PO),"''^*'  ^- 
chlne    in    Memphis,    but    he    made    lasting 
friends  throughout  the  state.        „„„^^,»,,,t-H 
In  his  later  years  Mr.  Carmack  con^^f^^J^ 
to  various  charities,  and  one  °;^  ^hese  Is  the 
memorial  library  in  0>^l\Mt^n.  th^ti^jin^^ 
famUy  name,  near  the  spot  where  his  father 
was  born.  The  Carmack  Library  Is  a  living 
memorial,   as   impressive   m   Its   way   as  the 
bronze  monument  honoring  the  elder  car 

""^resslve.  loyal,  able  and  intense,  a  be- 
Uevf?  m  causes  and  In  men.  "Ned"  Carmack 
over  the  years  made  contributions  to  his 
county  and  state   He  will  be  missed. 


(From  the  Tennesaean.  Sept.  20,  1972) 

Ma.   CAkMACK   Wn-L    B«   Misssd 

Mr  Edward  Ward  (Ned)  Carmack  Jr  Is  dead 

at  73  after  a  long  and  colorful  career  that  em- 

bracwl  the  fields  of  law.  Journalism,  politics 

and  r«al  estate  development. 

Mr.  Carmack's  father  was  a  United  States 
Senator  and  brlUlaat  newspaperman,  per- 
haps the  most  famous  Tennessean  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  An  advocate  of  prohibition 
and  a  natlonaUy  known  orator,  be  was  shot 
down   on   a  NaahvUle   stawet   In   1908.  while 


A  SALUTE  TO  4-H 

HON.  WILLIAMH.  NATCHER 

OF    KkNTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  September  25,  1972 
Mr  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
1  marks  the  beginning  of  a  week's  cele- 
bration of  National  4-H  Week  and  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  to  commend  this  fine 
organization  for  its  salutary  accomplish- 
ments. During  this  week  its  members 
will  hold  fairs  and  set  up  exhibits  to 
demonstrate  4-H's  many  and  varied  ac- 
tivities; they  will  conduct  special  recog- 
nition programs  and  banquets  hononng 
prominent  State  and  local  personalities; 
and  they  wUl  perform  public  services 
such  as  aiding  the  handicapped  and  im- 
proving the  surrounding  areas  by   re- 
moving litter  and  other  unsightly  debris. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous 
activities  that  wUl  transpire  during  Na- 
tional 4-H  Week. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  rigid  academic 
approach  to  education  led  to  the  begin- 
ning of  4-H  and  to  the  evolution  of  the 
club's   rationale   of   learning   by   domg. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  l»th  cen- 
tury people  began  to  feel  that  practical 
experience   was   needed   to   supplement 
classroom  academics.  As  volunteers  set 
up  demonstrations  and  provided  prac- 
tical instruction  outside  the  classroom, 
people  rapidly  realized  its  worth.  In  the 
beginning  the  instruction  was  primarily 
agriculture-oriented,  but  this  is  not  the 
ca^e  today.  The  4-H  has  expanded  its 
scope  to  extend  from  the  rural   farm 
areas  to  the  ghettos  of  the  mner-city. 
Youth  all  over  learn  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  their  respective  areas.  As 
4-H  members,  these  boys  and  girls  are 
Instilled  witii  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  decisionmaking  ability  which  en- 
able them  to  better  cope  with  a  more 
complex  life  later  on . 

The  4-H  operates  under  the  gmdance 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of 
the  State  Land-Grant  Universities  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Adult  volunteers  and  professional  4-H 
agents  who  are  members  of  extension 
services  run  by  land -grant  colleges,  teach 
boys  and  girls  in  an  informal  atmos- 


phere Its  annual  budget  of  about  $75 
miUion  consists  of  Federal,  State,  and 
county  appropriations.  Private  contribu- 
tions  amounting  to  $35  million  supple- 
ment  the  budget  and  help  support  the 
Club's  activities.  ^  ^^    ^ 

The  4-H  hns  reached  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States  to  some  82 
countries  and  has  a  membership  of  about 
3  5  million.  The  4-H  International  aUows 
for  exchanges  ranging  from  6  weeks  to 
1  year  giving  the  participant  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  new  skills  and  techmques 
and  to  study  other  youth  programs 
around  the  world.  Exposure  to  different 
cultures  and  customs  provides  him  with 
insight  and  an  appreciation  for  people 
and  nations  unlike  his  own. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  tiiat  the  4-H 
clubs  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are  doing  very  weU.  Just  this  past 
May  a  Spencer  County  youth  dedicated 
the  Kentucky  Room  at  the  National  4-H 
Center  in  Washington.  D.C.  In  addition, 
the  State  leaders  and  members  have 
raised  $60,000  to  help  the  center  wiUi  its 
building  programs. 

Mr  Speaker,  4-H  has  come  a  long  way 
since  its  humble  beginnings  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  I  wish  this  splendid 
organization  every  success  and  hope  that 
it  continues  to  expand  its  Influence  so 
that  even  more  people  may  benefit  from 
its  host  of  worthwhile  activities  and  rele- 
vant programs. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VISIT  TO 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Sevtember  25.  1972 
Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
President  NixMi  took  time  f ronr.  his  rigo- 
rous schedule  to  visit  the  WUkes-^rre 
area  and  personally  inspect  the  Federal 
flood  relief  operations.  This  area  as  we 
aU  know,  was  particularly  hard  hit  by 
the  effects  of  Hurricane  Agnes. 

The  President's  visit  served  to  Uft  not 
only  his  own  spirits  but  those  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  as  well.  It  semid 
to  reaffirm  the  commitment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  rebuild  the  homes  and^e 
lives  of  thousands  of  flood  victims.  The 
impact  of  his  visit  is  most  effectively  ex- 
pressed in  the  attached  editorial  from 
■WDAU-TV.  channel  22.  in  Scranton.  1 
commend  it  to  the  Members'  attention: 
A  WDAU-TV  EmroaiAL 

SiPTTMBra  9.  19'72' 
President   Nixon  came  to  the  devastated 
Wyoming    Valley    today    In    a    surprise   M« 
remarkably  Informal  visit  that  clearly  sent 
the  spirits  of  flood  victims  soaring. 

The  trip  may   have  been  unique    n  VM 
modem  history  of  P«*i<»entlal  travels  _]^. 

Nlkon  arrived  virtually  y'^«"^'»'^'^tf?^ 
panled  by  only  one  key  member  of  his  swn 
and  without  the  huge  security  and  pr«» 
contingents  that  are  ordlnarUy  part  oi  » 
presldenuai  entourage.  »„  ».ik 

A3  a  result,  the  President  was  able  to  wal« 
easily  among  the  people  listening  to  tneu 
concerns  and  offering  words  of  encourag*^ 
meat.  The  Impact  was  Impressive.  Tews  « 
gratitude  were  frequently  evident.  And.  im 
getting  their  own  problems,  the  response  oi 
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many  people  was  to  wish  the  President  weU 
m  currying  out  his  enormous  responsibilities. 
Although  It  Is  obvious  the  President  took 
pains  to  see  that  his  visit  would  not  be 
construed  as  political— at  one  point  he  ex- 
prcased  annoyance  when  a  oar  emblazoned 
with  Nixon  signs  came  Into  view — It  Is  in 
a  way  too  bad  that  today's  memorable  mo- 
ments did  not  have  full  blown  coverage 
because  they  showed  something  about  Amer- 
ica that  gets  precious  little  attention  these 

days. 

We  hear  much  about  the  Ills  of  our  so- 
ciety  rampant  cynicism,  the  Irreveranoe  of 

the  young  and  the  decline  of  self -reliance. 

What  we  saw  today  was  a  fierce  pride  in 
the  American  system  and  a  stirring  respect 
for  the  office  of  President. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  the  crowd  that  the  govern- 
ment win  help  but  that  It  must  be  the  spirit 
and  work  of  the  people  that  ultimately  will 
result  In  a  brand  new,  better  community — 
and  thev  cheered. 

The  President's  vUlt  was  undoubtedly 
occasioned  at  least  In  part  by  the  counsel 
that  his  presence  would  provide  a  much- 
needed  morale  boost  for  the  stricken  area. 

We  believe  that,  counsel  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect but  after  his  warm  welcome  here  and 
his  first  hand  view  of  the  gritty  determina- 
tion of  the  people,  we  suspect  the  President 
left  the  Wyoming  Valley  considerably  buoyed 
m  spirit  himself. 


HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CRIME 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25,  1972 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  closed  3  days 
of  hearings  in  Chicago,  HI.,  on  Satur- 
day. The  hearing  created  wide  publicity 
and  interest  by  the  startiing  testimony 
and  revelations  exposing  the  drug  traffic 
in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 

The  committee  opens  3  days  of  hear- 
ings in  San  Francisco  beginning  Thurs- 
day of  this  week. 

Newspapers,  radio,  and  television  re- 
ported the  testimony  of  many  witnesses 
including  high  school  students. 

Mr.    Speaker,  I  submit  several  news 
items  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
press  during  the  3  days  of  hearings. 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  23,  1972] 
Thi  Dktto  Hkakinos  on  TV 

Current  hearings  about  the  high  school 
drug  scene  are  being  broadcast  live  frccn  the 
studios  of  W'lTW  [Channel  11)  by  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  Bep. 
Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  chairman  of  tixe 
eommlttoe,  and  WTTW  are  doing  something 
that  has  not  been  done  before — combining 
o&clal  congressional  hearings  with  a  TV 
studio  setting. 

"nie  broadcasts  [which  end  today]  have 
provided  an  immediate,  arresting  Insight 
into  a  corrosive  and  spreading  evU.  WTTW 
credits  otir  Bob«rt  Wledrlch's  Tower  Ticker 
column  with  alerting  them  to  the  fact  that 
bearlnga  would  be  held  In  Chicago.  The  sta- 
tion offered  Its  studio  and  Mr.  Pepper  ac- 
cepted. We  ^plaud  the  use  of  every  medlvim 
tor  publlclElng  the  Insidious  and  serious  na- 
ture of  the  drug  abuse  epidemic. 

Teen-agers  testifying  at  the  hearings  re- 
ported that  their  schooU  have  done  little 
to  fight  drug  abuse.  Schools  are  111  prepared 
te  eope  with  lawlessness  and  slow  sulelde 
tn   tbelr   halls   and    washrooms.    One   girl's 
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explanation,  that  "kids  are  taking  drugs  be- 
cause of  problema  at  home  and  in  aoboal." 
explains  nothing.  Mill  Ions  of  other  kids  have 
faced  problems  without  beoomlng  addicts 
and  pushers.  Teachers  look  the  other  way, 
we're  tcAd,  because  they  don't  "underatand" 
drugs.  But  one  does  not  have  to  "under- 
stand" this  folly  to  discourage  it  and  to  try 
to  prevent  indulgence  In  It. 

Rep.  Pepper  wants  to  appropriate  a  billion 
doUani  to  fund  a  school  oounter-attaok  on 
drugs.  We  suspect  that  the  sight  on  TV 
screMia  of  teMi-agera  who  have  already  gone 
the  whole  route  to  a  drug  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter, and  are  wiUlng  to  tell  otbexa  of  their 
experience,  is  a  deterrent  worth  a  good  many 
salaries.  What  la  needed  Is  an  end  to  the 
desire  and  willingness  to  turn  to  drugs  and 
to  the  appalling  apathy  of  parents  and 
teachers.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this 
end  can  be  bought  with  money. 

[Pr«n  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  23,  19721 

Daley  Says  City  Wiu.  Act  To  Cdt 

School  I>tiVa  Use 

(By  Thomas  Powers  and  Edward  Schrelber) 

Mayor  Daley  told  four  members  of  the 
United  States  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  yesterday  that  he  would  act  to  set 
up  a  major  program  to  cut  drug  use  among 
students  In  Chicago  schools  once  the  com- 
mittee can  make  recommendations. 

Daley  met  in  his  office  with  the  four  con- 
gressmen before  they  resumed  hearings  here. 
Witnesses  at  the  hearings  further  de- 
tailed wide  use  of  drugs  In  the  city's  Echools. 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  problem  by 
teachers  and  parents,  and  how  lack  of  funds 
has  prevented  a  significant  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram In  the  schools. 

WUX    SCHEDtOX    ICEETINO 

Daley  told  the  congressmen,  accordlog  to 
a  spokesman,  that  once  the  recommenda- 
tions are  received  he  would  schedule  a  meet- 
ing of  police  and  school  officials  to  plan  ac- 
tion. 

He  told  them  he  would  name  Prank  Sulli- 
van, an  administrative  assistant,  as  liaison 
man  to  work  with  the  committee  and  local 
officials  In  setting  up  an  efTectlve  program. 

Meeting  with  the  mayor  were  United 
States  Representatives  Claude  Pepper  [D., 
Pla.l,  Charles  R.  Rangel  [D..  N.T.],  James  R. 
Mann   (D.,  S.C],  and  Morgan  Murphy   [D., 

HI.). 

CONCEBNED    QVEK    SITUATION 

Pepper,  the  committee  chairman,  said 
Daley  expressed  grave  concern  over  the 
school  drug  situation,  and  pledged  he  would 
do  everything  he  could  to  combat  It. 

Yesterday  was  the  second  day  of  three  days 
of  hearings  being  conducted  In  studios  of 
Station  WTTW,  Channel  11,  at  6400  MT.  St. 
Louis  Av. 

Typical  of  the  teartlmony  was  that  of  Clar- 
ence B.  Becker,  drug  abuse  coordlnattM-  ot  the 
olty  schools'  Area  C,  which  includes  all  of  the 
dty  north  of  Madison  Street.  He  said  only 
92,000  of  federal  money  is  allocated  for  the 
year  in  this  area  for  drug  abuse  education 
and  training — about  26  cents  per  teacher  for 
the  area's  8,000  teaebers. 

STONCD     EVmT    DAT 

"Kids  come  to  school  stoned  every  day," 
Becker  said.  "There  Is  acceptability  of  drugs, 
availability  of  drugs,  and  pressure  to  use 
them." 

He  said  one  girl,  a  daughter  of  a  teacher, 
took  vitamin  pills  "because  she  wanted  class- 
mates to  think  she  was  taking  drugs." 

He  said  "straight  kids"  are  afraid  to  leave 
glasses  of  milk  or  soda  pop  unwatched  be- 
cause they  must  guard  against  someone  drop- 
ping drugs  Into  the  glasses.  Some  girls  no 
longer  will  go  on  blind  dates  or  to  parties 
for  fear  of  being  drugged,  he  said. 

OKAX    TOWABD     PASXNTS 

Becker  said  drag  abuse  education  should  be 
directed  to  parents,  as  well  as  students  and 
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teachers,  so  parents  will  be  capable  of  detect- 
ing Initial  signs  of  drug  use. 

"You  can't  wait  until  the  kids  are  hooked," 
be  said.  "Then  It  Is  too  late." 

Most  parenu  simply  don't  know  muoh 
about  the  drugs,  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  DaUy  News,  Sept.  28, 

1972] 

HotrsK  DmtJO  Pbobk  Mat  Cokx  Back  to 

CmCAOO 8 -DAT    HXASINOS  KHOINO    Ul* 

(By  Edmund  J.  Rooney) 
Sen.  aaude  Pepper  (D.-Pla.)  said  Saturday 
he  Is  consldeaing  bringing  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  back  to  Chicago  for  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  link  between 
politics  and  oorganlzed  ortme.  He  might  bring 
them  back  this  year  or  sometime  next  year," 
the  committee  chairman  said. 

Pepper  and  ^hree  other  committee  mem- 
bers met  Friday  with  Mayor  EUchard  J.  Daley. 
The  mayor,  following  the  meeting  pledged 
the  "full  resources"  of  the  city  In  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse  and  Pepper  said  he  was 
•■most  happy"  with  Daley's  response  to  the 
hearings. 

However,  one  of  the  points  receiving  heavy 
emphasis  at  the  Friday  session  of  the  hear- 
ings was  that  there  are  few  federal  or  local 
resources  to  combat  the  problem. 

Patrick  O'MaUey,  vice  president  ot  the 
Chicago  Teachers  Unicn.  told  the  cominlttee 
that  about  $80,000  In  federal  funds,  or  10 
cents  a  student,  had  been  allocated  to  Chi- 
cago for  the  fight  against  drxigs. 

"It  Is  ridiculous  to  ask  somebody  to  admin- 
ister a  drug  abuse  program  with  that  kind  of 
money.  It  wouldn't  keep  a  day  camp  open  a 
week."  O'Malley  commented. 

Clarence  B.  Becker,  drug  abuse  oo-ordina- 
toT  for  the  Chicago  School  Board's  Area  C, 
which  runs  north  from  Madison  St.,  said  the 
area  was  going  to  get  about  •2,000  In  federal 
funds  for  a  teacher  training  program  on  drug 
abuse. 

"That  comes  to  26  cents  per  teacher  for 
the  8,000  teachers  In  the  area,"  Becker 
pointed  out. 

The  teachers  union  came  In  for  some  criti- 
cism from  the  committee  for  a  lack  of  Initia- 
tive In  combating  the  problem. 

"The  teachers'  vmlon  ought  to  make  It  a 
part  of  Its  contract  that  sufficient  funds  be 
allocated  for  drug  abuse  programs  in  the 
training  of  teachers,"  said  Rep.  Charles  Ran> 
gel  (D-N.Y.). 

Both  Rangel  and  Rep.  Morgan  Murphy  (D- 
ni.)  expressed  disbelief  at  O'MaUey's  con- 
tention that  many  teachers  do  not  want  to 
get  Involved  in  the  drug  problem  for  fear 
of  being  subjected  to  lawsuits. 

O'Malley  said  the  teachers  reason  that  if 
they  make  an  allegation  oonoemlng  drug  use 
to  either  law  enforcement  officials  or  par- 
ents, they  will  lay  themselves  open  for  legal 
countercharges 

Rangel  and  Murphy  said  that  In  their  ca- 
reers as  attorneys  they  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  problem. 


MISSISSIPPI;   A  CHANGE  STATE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Missis- 
sippi has  entered  a  fast  changing  pace 
with  a  new  and  stimulated  economy.  Tha 
rapid  industrial  growth  over  the  past  few 
years  has  contributed  to  a  better  life  for 
all  Mlsslsslpplans.  Yet,  even  with  this 
great  industrial  dev^opment.  Mlssiasli^l 
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remains  a  State  with  a  very  clean  cn- 

ThTstete  is  now  more  than  ever  be- 
gli^  to  realize  It*  great  potential  and 
SorTtnd  better  opportunities  for  her 
?^ple^e  year  1972  has  been  a  yjar  of 
Spanslon  and  prosperity  and  the  future 
promises  even  more.         „  .  .  ^  vn«i^- 
A  recent  article  In  the  Natche  M^is 
slppl  Democrat  cited  some  of  the  figures 
of  Increased  growth  and  expansion  that 
tlSrZy  Scurred  tbjs  year^^  wou^J 
like  to  Include  a  copy  of  that  article  in 
my  remarks : 

MiMiaaim:  Chanm  State 
.•Ml»J»lPP».  tJ»e  8t*te  of  Change."  U  the 
new  aSTn'^opted  by  the  »tate  govex^enr 
The  harbinger  of  thla  change  has  bee^i  "i« 
fanultirnTOWth  of  MlaalMlppi'B  InduatrUl 
i^^my  O^Cery  front.  Ml88l«lppl  le  the 
!^^  where  more  U  happening  f"^'^'*^^- 
Saf^wtb  has  more  than  ''"P^P;^,^ 
Sat  of  the  rest  of  the  naUon.  a  fact  which 
SJ  nev«  been  more  evident  than  now  In 

"^e  year  1972  wUl  undoubtedly  be  the  beet 

yr^PtJr  industrial  growth  In  the  -taue  hU- 

lorv     Latest    Industrial    Industrlee    through 

S7am  9   months  show    1*9   new  ^d  «x- 

p^ded    industtles.    producing    a    ^^?l 

?to«8  new   lobe   and  a  capital   Investment   . 

totS^f^l.e  mUUon.  The  top  la  months  on 

J^\^,  tn  ima   was  19««  for  a  total  of 
record,  prior  to  l^^^.  was  ^"^  ^^^ 

Tto^  o^-rio-  ^d^-ir  ror^  total 

'''^^rro^^mS-Vt  ^isMppi^ 

econ^y  »s  -marching  on"  should  read  Uie 
S«t^nt  report  of  the  Bureau  o  ^on^r^c 
Analysis  of  the  U.S.  Department  o^  Co^ 
™7«i  This  report  prolects  economic  daU 
SS^ugh  me  ye^TlWO.  Mississippi  Is  p^- 
tocUKl  to  lead  the  naUon  in  per  capita  per- 
Jrn':S:'ln'^o^growth  '--,^««*-jrt^f  of 
in*  Mr  cent  rate  of  growth— while  tnai  oi 
iS  mit^  Stites  18  projected  at  Just  81  per 

**aLn3    of    this    fantastic    growth    »re    all 
^n^    The    Industrial    Development    De- 
^tment  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
?^u^Ul^  Board  received  91  Inquiries  from 
KsUlalUts  interested  In  the  «tat^^°' "^« 
^rlod  Jan.  Wune  30.  This  <:o°^P¥^?^„f'i5i^^ 
total  of  lia  for  tne  entire  year  of  18^1.  J^' 
^>ard8   mdustrlal    representatives   made   20 
tJtoToutslde  the  state,  during  the  same  slx- 
S.nt^  period,  carrying  the  Mississippi  story 
to  other  sections  of  the  ii»"o°-  ^,.   „     .  -^„ 
The  formation  and  Implementation  of  the 
Small      Business      Assistance      Department 
T^ATji   of  the  A&l  Board  wUl  do  much  to 
if«^hen  the  economic  security  of  Mlssls- 
slrp^bT  Provldmg    the   small   businessman 
wltJa  advice  and  financial  assistance. 

£v^l  gigantic  facilities  have  located  or 
expTd^  m  the  state  to  1972.  producing  em - 
pT^^ent  for  thousands  of  ^^^^'PPJ^ 
Among  the  largest  are  General  Motors,  Pack- 
art  Division,  Cltoton;  Oulf  States  Canners, 
^ton:  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Nuclear 
Plant.  Port  Olbson;  Masonlte  Corporation. 
Laurel;  Piper  Industries,  Jackson,  Weyer- 
haeuser. Bruce:  Pennzdl,  Pascagoula:  and 
United  cement  at  ArtesU.  These  eight  tadus- 
trles  alone  represent  some  •740  million  in  In- 
vestment  and   better   than   three   thousand 

Another  todustry  Mississippi  Is  proud  of  Is 
the  Shellar  Globe  Superior  Southern  Divi- 
sion to  KoBCluako.  The  company  recently  an- 
nounced an  expansion  which  It  says  wUl  be 
the  equivalent  of  two  new  plants,  employtog 
400  pereons  each  The  more  than  800  addi- 
tional personnel  will  bring  the  plants  em- 
ployment level  to  more  than  double  that  of 

lyii. 

And,  Um  gigantic  lattoa  Ship  Systems  ot 
PMcagoula  ta  bringing  Into  the  staU  nearly 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1.600  high  salaried  engtoeers  a^d  the^  '»^ 
Uto^  Altellar  fact  to  keep  to  mind  Is  _Mls 
slHlppl  has  accomplished  all  of  this.  ^fj»"» 
J^^iSu.  one  of  the  last  poUuted  states  to  the 

'"'•^r^'ough  the  u^  of  the  State'.  BAWL  bond 
plan.  Mississippi  has  ''^^^\'f  ^°^^^^^^^' 
swtoK  from  agriculture  to  todustry    There- 
^^re^^the  addlHon  of  employment  to  buslnew 
or    todustry   means   the   addition   of   a  new 
worker,   not   merely  the   switch   from   farm 
work  to   non-farm  work    WhUe  the   rest  of 
America  struggles  to  vato  to  reduce  Jobless- 
ness  Mississippi's  unemployment  rate  is  one 
of  the  lowest  to  the  nation   A  new  milestone 
to  the  state's  economic  progress  was  passwi 
to  the  first  sU  months  of  1972.  when  more 
than  300  000  workers  were  reported  to  msnu- 
facturtog.  Manufacturtog  earntogs  were  also 
at  a  record  level 

It  took  almost  140  years  for  manufacturtog 
employment  to  reach  100.000.  The  second 
100.000  came  relatively  fast— only  17  years. 
Hours  and  earntogs  also  conttoue  to  reflect 
a  growing  economy  to  Mississippi. 

No  longer  Just  at  a  crossroads,  Mississippi 
stands  firmly  planted  on  a  road  that  leads 
only  upward 
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the  law  s-iall  i.ot  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
'a^ouut  of  sex  .  .  .■  Therefore.  It  Is  ap^ 
prUte   that   tomorrow.   August   36    62  yew, 
Sfter  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment, be  observed  as  Women's  Rights  Day. 
The    National    OrganlzaUon    for    Women 
called   NOW   for  short.   Is  emphasizing  that 
approval  by  the  legislatures  of  18  more  states 
is    still    required    before    this    proposal   can 
^ome   the   law  of   the  Und.   In  our  own 
state  of  Missouri,  the  constitutional  chanp 
has   languished   In   committee   with   insuffi- 
cient House  members  Interested  enough  to 
bring  It  to  the  floor  for  a  full  chamber  vote. 
We  are  wearv  of  hearing  the  tired  old  ar- 
guments  of    what   happens   to   motherhood. 
wUl  there  be  no  separate  restrooms.  and  how 
can  men  be  prosecuted  for  rape  U  the  Twen- 
ty-seventh  Amendment  Is  adopted.  The  real 
issue  is  the  abolition  of  our  dual  legal  sys- 
tem which  applies  one  set  of  laws  to  men 
and  another  to  women— usuaUy  to  the  detri- 
ment of  women.  c,  ^, 
There  should  be  fully  equality  lor  51  per- 
cent  of    the    nation's   population— who  are 
women.   This   traditional    Inequity   must  be 
corrected. 

THE  GREEDY  WAR 
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WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

or  icisacTTai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sevtember  25.  1972 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  August  26, 
1972.  marked  the  52d  anniversar>-  of  the 
extension  of  the  right  to  vote  to  Ameri- 
can women.  The  52  years  since  that  his- 
toric event  have  witnessed  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  of  women  to  realize  the 
full  measure  of  their  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. ,        ,  . 

Todav  more  than  a  half  century  later, 
women  are  still  being  denied  the  full  and 
free  access  to  opportimities  for  personal 
happiness  and  growth.  In  education,  in 
employment,  in  a  multitude  of  areas, 
women  continue  to  hold  an  mferior 
status,  despite  the  fact  that  they  com- 
prise 51  percent  of  the  population. 

Aug\ist  26.  1972,  did  nonetheless,  mark 
a  hopeful  event  for  the  future  of  the 
women's  movement.  As  of  this  date,  some 
20  States  had  ratified  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  providing  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  event  was  recorded 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  local  news 
media.  In  the  form  of  a  televised  editorial 
on  women's  rights.  KMOX-TV  broadcast 
this  editorial,  which  proclaimed  that  the 
dual  legal  system  denying  equal  pro- 
tection to  women,  must  be  aboUshed. 
This  editorial  deserves  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  our  national  leaders, 
and  thus  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Women's  Rights 
On  August  26.  1920.  the  Ntoeteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  declared 
ratified  by  36  states.  That  Amendment  spec- 
ified that  "The  rl^t  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shaU  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  .  on  account  of  sex."  At  long 
last  the  right  of  women  to  the  franchise 
had  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

As  of  todav.  20  states  have  ratified  the  pro- 
posed Twenty-seventh  Amendment— the  so- 
called  Equal  Rights  Amendment  for  women. 
It  reads,  to  part:  "«quallty  of  rights  under 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NXW    YORIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 
Mrs  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  continually  being  asked 
by  the  Nixon  administration  to  support 
our  activiUss  in  Indochina  on  the  basis 
of    "democracy"    and    "freedom."    But 
every  day  new  evidence  appears  as  to  the 
truly  repre&'iive  nature  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  President  Thieu.  The  elimination 
of  an  effective  opposition,  the  stifling  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  finally,  the 
elimination  of  local  elections  at  the  town 
and  hamlet  level  must  make  it  clear  to 
every  American  that  the  White  House  is 
perpetuating  a  hoax  of  horrendous  pro- 
portions on  the  American  people. 

The  corruption  of  the  Saigon  admin- 
istration has  been  fully  documented  ma 
recently  published  book.  EntiUed  The 
Greedy  War."  it  was  written  by  the  Brit- 
ish journalist  James  HamUton-Paterson 
and  details  the  Vietnamese  experiences 
of  Cornelius  Hawkrldge. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  nature  oi 
the  overwhelming  corruption  in  Soutli 
Vietnam,  its  high  level  support  and  ap- 
proval, and  what  it  costs.  I  commend  to 
your  attention  a  review  of  the  book  pub- 
lished in  the  September  11  Nation  maga- 
zine. 
The  review  follows: 

Thi  Ore«dt  War 
(By  Fred  J.  Cook) 
Mr.  Cook,  a  long-time  contributor  to  the 
Nation,  is  the  author  of  many  booto.  todud- 
ing  the  recently  published  Th«  NighttQ»« 
Decade:  The  Ufe  and  Tlmee  of  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy  (Random  House)  ^^ 

The  meet  damning  document  to  cot»  »'" 
of  the  war  to  Vietnam  has  now  struggled  mw 
the  light  to  this  election  year.  It  "«•  ^^ 
a  struggle,  the  disclosure  were  «l^^ 
for  yeanby  the  hlghert  arms  of  the  Amerl^n 
KrH^rJy:  the  pith  ofthe  rne«a^^« 
Ignored  by  the  Senate  subcommittee,  headw 
by  Abraham  RlblcofT,  which  "'HPOfwd  the^ 
tL^^ the  revelations  were  '*';^fled  Mone 
of  Ufa's  top  )ournall8l»-and  pushed  asW^ 
favoi  of  the  tocldent  on  the  bridge  at  Cb«P- 
paqulddlck;  the  truth  set  forth  was  too  muc. 


for  major  American  publishing  houswi,  and 
to  the  end  was  published  In  Great  Brltato, 
mmtoK  to  the  American  market  on  the  re- 
fund through  the  David  McKay  Company^ 
This  bombsheU  Is  The  Gre«ly  War,  a  278- 
Mgt  book  written  by  the  British  Joumal^t 
jtmes  HamUton-Pateraon  and  detaUlng  the 
Vietnamese  experiences  of  Cornelius  Hawk- 
rtdee  a  dedicated  antl-Communlst  who  spent 
seven  and  a  half  horrible  years  In  Russian 
and  Hungartan  prison  camps  before  escaptog 
to  the  United  States.  Hawkrldge  and  HamU- 
ton-Paterson call  the  war  greedy   and  the 
c«n-ents    of    this    book    fully    Justify    the 
eolthet.  Hawkrldge  was  born  to  Transylvania, 
the  son  of  a  Hungarian  mother  and  a  British 
father    a  colonel   to   the   Hungarian  police 
force    His  passionate  hatred  of  commtmlsm 
and  the  Russians  led  him  into  protests  and 
guerrUla  actions— and  toto  those  long  years 
to  prison.  He  came  to  America  believing  aU 
the  dogmas  of  the  cold  war  and  eager  to  aid 
as  s  security  officer  to  what  he  considered 
a  holy  crusade. 

The  Domtolcan  upheaval  to  1966,  to  which 
Hawkrldge  could   not  find  the  Communists 
President  Lvndon  B.  Johnson  assured  us  we 
were  oppostog,  was  the  first  dlslUuslonment. 
Then  came  Vietnam.  Hawkrldge's  first  day  to 
the  field  there  In  1966  was  a  shocker.  He  had 
his  nose  rubbed  immediately  to  the  stinking 
squalor  of  the  refugee  camps  of  Qui  Nhon. 
More  than  2,000  refugees  were  living  In  paper 
shacks  built  largely  of  discarded  American 
packing  cases.  Three  contamtoated  wells  pro- 
vided the  onlv  drinking  water.  There  were  no 
sanitary   facilities.    "The    Inmates   defecated 
between  the  rows  of  paper  homes  and  the 
slow  seep  of  ordure  crept  up  the  ptilp  walls." 
Hawkrldge    asked    a   priest    what    had    hap- 
pened to  all  the  USAID.  "Stolen."  the  priest 
said  simply.  "It's  taken  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government." 

Hawkrldge  soon  discovered  that  virtually 
everything  was  being  stolen.  Only  the  small- 
est trickle  of  supplies  and  war  materiel  being 
shipped  to  Vietnam  In  such  prodlgloxis.  mul- 
tlbllUon-dollar  amounts  ever  reached  their 
Intended  destinations.  The  Qui  Nhon  market- 
place, an  area  of  a  good -sized  block  next  to 
the  refugee  camp,  was  stocked  with  "C- 
ratlons.  K-ratlons,  drink,  clothing,  guns,  can- 
nons, shells,  cases  of  grenades,  television  sets. 
»-ashtog  machines  .  .  .  the  mounds  seemed 
limitless  "  So  Hamllton-Paterson  writes  de- 
scribing Hawkrldge's  discoveries.  "Wonder- 
ing what  limits  there  were  he  asked  a  Viet- 
namese stallholder  whether  he  could  buy  a 
tank.  Tanks  are  a  bit  difficult  right  now,  this 
man  admitted,  but  how  about  some  armored 
personnel  carriers?  Or  helicopters,  of  course. 
Or  how  about  a  heavy-duty  truck?" 

What  the  hell  goes  on?  Hawkrldge  thought. 
And  he  rushed  to  teU  American  authorities 
what  he  had  found.  They  were  bland,  un- 
interested. Washington,  to  Its  holy-crusade 
delusion,  had  concluded  agreements  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  tied  the  hands  of  any 
security  agent  who  tried  to  put  an  end  to 
the  national  pastime — wholesale  loottog.  Two 
provisions  were  critical:  trucks  could  be 
driven  only  by  South  Vietnamese  drivers;  and 
only  South  Vietnamese  poUce  could  make 
arrests.  Even  If  an  American  security  agent 
like  Hawkrldge  trapped  hijackers  In  the  act. 
he  was  forbidden  to  lay  a  finger  on  them; 
he  had  to  call  to  the  South  Vietnamese  po- 
lice. And  when  they  arrived,  they  simply  col- 
laborated in  the  looting. 

Here,  in  capsule  form,  are  some  of  the 
things  Hawkrldge  learned  and  some  of  his 
experiences : 

South  Vietnam  aU  but  sank  toto  the  sea 
under  the  weight  of  the  tons  of  black-and- 
vmite  television  sets,  radios,  spin  driers,  un- 
taxed diamonds  and  other  commodities  pro- 
duced by  a  society  of  conspicuous  consump- 
tion and  shipped  off  to  Vietnam  to  wto  what 
must  be  one  of  the  most  cvirlous  wars  to 
history. 
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The  port  of  QvU  Nhon  was  clogged  with 
shipping,  a  fUet  that  spread  out  to  the  borl- 
aon.  Borne  of  the  ships  waited  for  months  to 
unload:  meanwhUe  small  boats  pUed  out  to 
them  to  the  night  and  sometimes  to  the 
day;  and  so.  when  they  finaUy  reached  a 
pier,  some  60  per  cent  of  their  cargoes  had 
vanished. 

The  United  States  shipped  enough  cement 
toto  South  Vietnam  to  pave  the  entire  na- 
tion, but  there  was  a  chronic  shortage  of 
cement  to  extend  airfield  runways  and  erect 
faculties.  And  the  Vletcong  always  had  a 
superabundance  with  which  to  build  their 
todlvidual  bomb  shelters. 

On  one  occasion  a  truck  ooatatolng  several 
hundred  TV  sets  was  hijacked,  track«i  down 
to  Tu  Due  and  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  poUce.  Hawkrldge  went  to  re- 
claim this  UB.  property,  but  was  told  he 
would  have  to  get  a  Vietnamese  driver  to  take 
the  truck  away.  By  the  time  he  had  found 
a  driver,  the  truck  had  been  stripped  of  Its 
contents  right  to  the  poUce  compound. 

One  night  Hawkrldge  was  foUowlng  a  hi- 
jacked truck,  mystified  because  the  Vietna- 
mese were  ripptog  open  packages  to  dl^iuat 
and  toBStog  them  toto  ditches  at  the  roadside. 
Hawkrldge  kept  stopping  and  picking  up  the 
packages.  They  were  a  consignment  of  aircraft 
parts  for  fighter  squadrons  at  Bien  Hoa. 
When  Hawkrldge  arrived  at  the  air  base,  he 
was  haUed  almost  as  a  savior  because  several 
jets  had  been  grounded  for  lack  of  spare 
parts.  ,         _,  ., 

Another  time,  Hawkrldge  chaaed  a  hi- 
jacked truck  right  toto  a  WMnpound  belong- 
ing to  the  South  Vietnamese  8«:urity  Po- 
lice The  panicked  driver  sped  across  the 
compound,  forgetting  there  was  a  river  on 
the  other  side,  and  bralwd  to  a  halt  at  the 
last  second  with  the  front  wheeU  of  hU 
truck  ^i^"g^ng  precariously  over  the  river 
bank.  'Whereupon  the  South  Vietnamese  po- 
Uce from  the  veranda  of  the  poUce  station 
sprayed  a  hall  of  buUets  at  Hawkrldge's 
pickup  truck;  and  Hawitrldge  roUed  out  of 
the  vehicle,  grabbed  his  AK-47  rifie  and  swept 
the  veranda  with  such  a  storm  of  fire  that 
the  poUce  of  our  friendly  ally  fied  for  their 

lives. 

In  January  and  February  1967,  Hawkrldge  s 
curiosity  viras  aroused  by  the  filghts  of  light 
planes  that  came  in  nightly  to  Tan  San 
Nhut.  Saigon's  airport.  He  sneaked  up  to  one 
plane,  snatched  one  of  the  smaU  packets 
with  which  It  was  loaded,  had  its  contents 
analyzed  and  found  they  were  raw  opium.  He 
discovered  that  a  lot  of  the  drug  traffic  was 
being  handled  by  Air  America,  the  Central 
Intelllgenoe  Agency's  "private  alrtlne." 

Anri  everywhere  there  was  a  colossal  cur- 
rency manipulation.  For  a  premium.  Indian 
money-changers  were  glad  to  convert  MUl- 
tary  Payment  Certificates,  totended  for  use 
at  PXs  on  American  bases,  toto  dollars;  then 
the  dollars  could  be  converted  toto  more 
MPC's  these  agata  Into  dollars  to  a  never- 
endtog  round.  Hawkrldge  tested  the  system 
by  kiting  •1,000  into  »5.000  to  one  day;  he 
traced  his  canceled  checks  to  a  bank  to  Hong 
Kong  completely  owned  by  Chtoese,  an  to- 
dlcatlon  that  some  proceeds  were  being 
siphoned  off  toto  China.  FtoaUy.  one  of  the 
Indian  money-changer*  admitted  to  him, 
proudly  and  a  bit  shyly,  that  his  famUy  was 
among  the  richest  to  the  world,  now  worth 
$3  blUlon— and  If  the  war  would  only  con- 
ttoue for  a  few  years  longer,  his  famUy  would 
be  the  richest. 

That  U  only  a  sampling  of  the  disclosures 
to  The  Greedy  War.  Perhaps  never  to  history 
has  a  major  power.  Itself  riddled  with  cor- 
ruption and  alfilcted  •with  decadence,  been 
so  thoroughly  taken  to  the  cleaners  by  Asian 
past  masters  of  corruption  and  decadence. 
Cornelius  Hawkrldge,  the  dedicated  anti- 
Communist,  foUowed  the  spoor  of  hijacked 
goods  and  war  materiel  clear  across  Vietnam 
to  the  Cambodian  border,  and  he  came  to  one 
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Inevitable  conclusion:  aU  of  the  mUltary's 
t.^ik  about  bombixkg  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU 
to  cut  off  supplies  to  the  south  was  poppy* 
cock  The  Vletcong  oould  and  did  pit  erery- 
thtog  It  needed  right  out  at  Balcon  and 
South  Vietnam,  because  the  Undly  An»rl- 

cans  were  supplylnc  Iwtfa  •*«*•■  ^  ^'^  ^"• 
Incredulous,  desperate,  Hawkrldge  tried  to 
stir  the  lethargic  American  eagle  to  action. 
There  were  6.000  CIA  agents  to  Vietnam; 
military  police  and  military  toteUlgence 
agents  swarmed  to  their  additional,  unnum- 
bered thousands.  It  was  Impoaslblc  for  us  not 
to  know  what  was  happening.  But  to  make 
certain  we  did  know,  Hawkrldge  bombarded 
the  whole  chato  of  command  with  a  stream 
of  letters  documenting  his  discoveries  potot 
by  potot.  His  letters  fiowed  toto  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  to  Saigon,  toto  Gen.  WiUlam 
C  Westmoreland's  office,  toto  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  in  Washington.  For 
years,  this  went  on;  and  no  one.  oo  any  level. 
ever  Indicated  that  the  maU  had  been 
delivered.  _, 

After  all  of  this.  Senator  Rlblcoff  s  sub- 
committee bestirred  itself  early  to  1970. 
Hawkrldge.  crippled  from  a  car  accident,  suf- 
fered after  he  returned  to  the  States,  testi- 
fied to  secret  session  for  hours.  Committee 
aides  became  impatient  because  he  insisted 
on  detaUlng  the  full  story  of  a  totaUy  cor- 
rupted war.  This,  obviously,  was  a  dish  too 
redolent  to  set  before  the  American  public; 
It  might  have  blown  some  persons'  minds. 
And  so  Hawkrldge  was  never  called  at  the 
public  hearings. 

Still  Hawkrldge  persisted.  He  got  Life  to- 
terested  to  his  story;  and  to  1970  the  maga- 
zine sent  Hawkrldge  and  Frank  McCulloch. 
former  head  of  its  Saigon  bureau  and  one  of 
Its  most  respected  Journalists,  out  to  South 
Vietnam  to  see  if  conditions  were  stUl  as  bad 
as  Hawkrldge  had  found  them  earlier.  Hawk- 
rldge soon  learned  that  nothtog  had  changed. 
Qui  Nhon  was  Just  as  it  had  been  to  1966,  its 
refugee  camps  Just  as  sordid.  Its  martets 
crammed  with  looted  American  goods  of  every 
description.  Its  money-changers  doing  busi- 
ness larger  than  ever. 

McCuUoch  at  first  got  a  different  picture. 
He  was  received  warmly  by  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  and  other  high  American  braes. 
They  fed  him  the  official  Itoe:  yes,  it  was  true 
matters  to  Vietnam  had  gotten  a  little  out 
of  hand  a  few  ^ars  previously;  security  had 
not  always  been  perfect:  a  few  unscrupulous 
individuals  had  taken  advantage.  But  the 
American  high  command  had  been  fuUy 
aware  of  theee  deflctenciee;  It  wee  taking 
vigorous  action,  matters  had  been  corrected, 
and  the  situation  was  much  better  now  It 
was  a  good  snow  job  that  McCuUoch  came 
away  convtoced. 

Then  Hawkridge  took  him  to  tow,  totro- 
duced  him  to  'black  market  alley  "  to  Saigon, 
demonstrated  the  technique  of  the  money- 
changers, and  then  went  on  to  the  Property 
Disposal  Office.  Here  there  were  literally  acres 
of  land  crammed  with  a  mountato  of  Amer- 
ican vehicles  that  had  been  stolen,  wrecked, 
stripped  of  aU  diepoeable  parts.  Crushed 
trucks  tanks,  annored  personnel  carriers 
were  stacked  to  "a  gigantic  graveyard  of  the 
taxpavers'  money  "  McCulloch  climbed  on  the 
mountato  of  twisted  steel  and  said:  "It's  the 
damnedest  thing  I've  ever  seen  " 

He  and  Hawkridge  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  composed  an  expose  that  should 
have  shattered  the  last  vestiges  of  national 
complacencv  Their  article  wee  shown  to  ad- 
vance to  Senator  Biblcofl  and  praised  by  him. 
But  then  came  Chappaqulddick.  and  Life 
became  more  totereeted  to  burytog  the  poU- 
tlcal  future  of  Teddy  Kennedy  than  to  ex- 
posing the  corrupted  war  to  Vietnam.  McCul- 
loch came  to  Hawkrldge  "haggard  and  de- 
pressed." Of  the  article,  he  said:  "It's  been 
butchered.  .  .  .  Huge  chunks  have  been  cut 
out  and  what's  left  Is  as  bloodlees  as  a 
decapitated  corpse.  .  .     I've  a  good  mtod  to 
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take  my  name  off  It:  that's  not  my  work  any 
longer.  Everyone  wUl  tblnk  I've  been  puaey- 

footlng." 

StUl  determined  to  get  the  truth  to  the 
American  public,  Hawkrtdge  approached  the 
book  publtohers.  The  head  of  one  large  houae 
was  oMtatlc;  there  WM  talk  of  a  $16,000  ad- 
vance—but In  a  day  or  two.  everything 
changed;  thU  enthUBlaatlc  publishing  house 
suddenly  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  Hawk- 
rtdge. This  experience  was  repeated,  and  re- 
peated again,  until  Hawkrtdge  became  con- 
vinced that  America's  supposedly  free  pr«BS 
was  too  craven  to  handle  his  story.  3o  he 
went  to  England  and  got  his  book  published 
there.  It  comes  to  us  now  as  a  ricochet  from 

over  the  water— with  an  introduction  writ- 
ten  by   Prank   McCulloch  himself.   This   is 

more  than  a  book;  It  U  a  national  document. 

And    If  It  Is  read  widely  enough,  officials  aU 

the  way  up  to  the  White  House  level  wUl  be 

squirming  for  years. 


THE  14TH  OBSERVANCE  OF  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PBNN8TLVAW1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
observed  the  success  of  the  1972  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  this  country  and  abroad. 
Since  the  14th  observance  of  the  week 
last  July,  reports  on  the  activlUes  of  our 
citizens  have  appeared  In  the  various 
media  and  in  our  own  Rkcord. 

This  Is  all  to  the  good  because  it  re- 
flects the  continuing  vibrancy  of  our 
American  moral  conscience  toward  those 
deprived  of  national  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. It  Is  with  this  in  nUnd  that 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues these  additional  examples  of  the 
past  Captive  Nations  Week  observance: 
First,  proclamations  by  Ctov.  Milton 
J  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mayor 
Prank  A.  Sedlta  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  sec- 
ond, an  account  in  the  America  news- 
paper on  the  Buffalo  observance,  and 
third,  the  declaration  of  the  rally  in  the 
Republic  of  China  and  Its  message  to  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations: 
The  articles  follow: 

PtOCLAMATION— CAPTlVr  NATIONS'  WMK— 
JULT  16-22,  1872 

The  Captive  Nations'  Week  Committee  o* 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  des- 
ignated the  week  of  July  18-22.  1972,  as 
Captive  Nations'  Week  In  Pennsylvania. 

Many  of  the  groups  supporting  the  captive 
nations'  week  In  the  Commonwealth  consist 
of  members  who  have  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  In  these  countries 
and  many  others  who  have  friends  and  rela- 
tives In  these  nations. 

Therefore.  I.  Milton  J.  Shapp.  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
recognition  of  the  concern  of  our  clllzens 
with  the  plight  of  residents  of  these  coun- 
tries and  In  recognition  of  the  need  to  sup- 
port the  values  of  freedom  and  Justice,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  ie-2a,  1972, 
as  Captive  Nations'  Week  In  Pennsylvanta. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  the  Oreat  Seal 
of  the  State,  at  the  City  of  Harrlsburg,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  July.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  tho\isand  nine  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-two, and  of  the  Commonwealth  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety -seventh. 

Mn-TON  J  Shapp, 

Governor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PSOCtAMATlON 

Whereas,  the  aggressive  and  overtly  hoetue 
policies  of  Russian  and  Chinese  Communist* 
have  led  to  subjugation  and  enslavement  of 
a  large  number  of  once  free  and  independent 
nations;  and 

Whereas,  ample  proof  exists  that  these  un- 
wUllng  captives  are  dcslrtng  liberty  and  In- 
dependence from  their  captors  and  have 
proven,  time  and  time  again,  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  fate;  and 

Whereas,  the  powerful  deterrent  these  na- 
tions constitute  with  their  passive  as  weU 
as  active  resistance  by  che<*lng  and  hamper- 
ing the  grandiose  ambltlfcns  of  the  Com- 
munist ImpertaUsts  has  been  recognized  by 
many  experts;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  defend  freedom  and  peace  with  l\istlce 
all  over  the  world  because  by  such  stand  the 
preservation  of  our  own  hard-won  freedom  Is 
being  guaranteed;   and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  aspiring  peoples  of 
the  Captive  Nations  know  that  the  United 
States  is  the  stronghcrfd  of  human  decency 
with  a  deep  dedication  toward  helping  others 
to  achieve  a  sovereign  life  and  Is  willing  to 
aid  others  at  a  great  cost  to  her  as  shown 
In' Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  at  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  of  July  of  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  urging  the 
citizens  of  our  great  country  to  observe  said 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  activities  and 
rallies  and  expressing  their  moral  support 
for  the  Just  aspirations  of  captive  peoples  to 
attain  a  full  measure  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence, 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Prank  A.  Sedlta,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim 
July  17-23,  1972  as  'Captive  Nations  Week" 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  to  Join 
with  their  fellow  citizens  in  observing  this 
week  with  appropriate  prayers  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed  and  subjugated 
nations  the  world  over. 


September  25,  1972 


BtTTFALo  Observes  Captivi:  Nations  Week 
BuTTALO,  NY. — In  Buffalo,  by  the  Initiative 
of  the  Buffalo  Branch  of  the  UCCA  headed 
by  Mr.  Wasyl  Sharvan,  a  separate  Captive 
Nations  Committee  was  formed  to  coordinate 
the  activities  for  the  observance  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  which  was  held  from 
July  16-22.  Dr.  Nestor  Procyl  headed  the 
committee  as  active  chairman,  while  Erie 
County  Executive  Hon.  Edward  Regan 
presided  as  honorary  chairman.  Members  of 
the  committee  included  representatives  from 
9  captive  nations:  Ukraine,  Albsmla,  Bulga- 
ria, Croatia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Poland. 

Erie  County  Executive  Hon.  Edward  Regan 
as  well  as  Hon.  Prank  Sedlta — Mayor  of 
Buffalo,  signed  Proclamations,  In  the  pres- 
ence of  ethnic  group  representatives,  desig- 
nating the  week  of  July  16-23  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  Buffalo. 

On  Sunday,  July  16.  services  were  held 
commemorating  the  pertlous  plight  of  the 
captive  nations  people  and  during  the  week, 
the  national  flags  were  displayed. 

Through  the  efforW  of  Mr.  Kobryn,  a 
Ukrainian  member  of  the  Klwanls  Club,  the 
EUlcott  Room  In  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club 
was  secured,  where  on  Wednesday,  July  19 
at  12  noon,  a  Captive  Nations  Luncheon  was 
held.  Attending  the  luncheon  were  Hon. 
Edward  Regan  and  Prof  Anthony  Buscaren 
of  LeMolne  College  In  Syracuse— who 
delivered  the  main  speech.  A  short  program 
of  entertainment  was  also  Included. 

Telegrams  with  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions were  received  from  Congressman  Kemp 
and  Congressman  Smith  in  which  they 
assured  of  their  continued  support  for  this 
great  humanitarian  cause. 


Declaration  of  the  Mass  Ballt  of  the  Re- 
piTBLic  OF  China  in  Sufpobt  of  "Captive 
Nations  Week" 

Campaign*  supporting  the  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  Movement  are  now  being  car- 
ried out  vigorously  throughout  the  world  In 
the  face  of  a  countercurrent  of  appeasement. 
Activities  m  the  Republic  of  China  are  aimed 
at  "consolidation  of  free  world  unity  against 
Communist  aggression."  AU  the  people  of 
the  nation  are  striving  for  a  great  unity  of 
antl-Communlst  forces  throughout  the 
world  Including  all  the  Chinese  at  home  and 
abroad  and  behind  the  enemy  line  on  the 
mainland,  so  that  our  fights  can  be  positive 
and  effective  for  the  liberation  of  our  main- 
land  compatriots  and  for  the  attainment  of 
freedom  for  entire  mankind. 

Our  700  million  brethren  on  the  Chinese 
mainland    have    been    wretchedly    oppressed 
and  enslaved  under  Maoist  tyranny  for  more 
than    two    decades,    but    strenuous    struggle 
and  vehement  opposition  also  have  been  con- 
tinuous. This  being  the  case,  although  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  was  Initiated  by  the  US 
Congress  and   signed   Into  law  by  President 
Elsenhower  13  years  ago.  we  of  the  Republic 
of   China   feel   even   more   vitally   concerned 
with  and  strongly  Influenced  by  the  move- 
ment   because    of    our    heavy    responsibility. 
Seriously  affected   by  the  perverse  views  of 
appeasement,    the    United    States    has    gone 
back   on   the   lofty   Ideal   of   the   movement 
that   It  started.  However,  we  people  of  the 
Republic  of  China  have  conscientiously  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  age  for  national 
and  world  salvation,  pledged  ourselves  as  plo- 
neers  In  the  fight  for  freedom  and  defenders 
of  the  citadel  against  tyranny,  and  earnestly 
and  continuously  endeavored  to  uphold  Jus- 
tice. 

Of  all  the  Communist  regimes,  the  one  in 
Pelplng  has  been  most  tyrannlcaUy  ruthless 
In  enslaving  people  and  undermining  world 
peace.  But  appeasers  today  regard  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  as  the  chief  object  to  nego- 
tiate peace.  This  attitude  not  only  amounts 
to   the   abandonment  of  the   "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  goal  but  also  has  been  thrown 
the  world  Into  a  confused  state  of  disinte- 
gration, thus  giving  the  Communist  forces, 
encouragement  for  further  aggressive  moves. 
We   must   point   out   that    the   foolhardy 
rampancy  of  appeasement  has  very  obviously 
and  damaglngly  resulted  In  the  loss  of  the 
dignity  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
forfeiture  of  the  International  function  for 
sanction  against  aggressors,  and  the  rupture 
and   collapse   of   the   freedom   camp    In   the 
East  and  West  that  bad  been  buUt  at  the 
exorbitant  cost  of  two  world  wars.  Negotia- 
tions with  the  Communists  have,  instead  of 
promoting  peace,  fanned  up  aggression  and 
escalated  wars.  Pacification  has,  Instead  of 
stopping  violence,  brought  about  even  more 
skyjacking,     kidnapping,     massacre,     dope- 
trafllcklng.    Infiltration    and    subversive    ac- 
tivities. Because  of  the  lamentable  changes 
In  world  situation,  free  people  today  must 
all  the  more  gallantly  shoulder  their  heavy 
responslbUlty    for    the    shaping    of    future 
course.  . 

In  view  of  the  present  dark  clouds  ana 
adverse  world  situation,  this  Mass  Rally  ap- 
peals to  all  those  who  are  unwilling  to  be 
enslaved  by  the  Communists  to  unite  solid- 
ly In  a  brave  struggle. 

We  call  upon  all  the  nations  and  peoples  oi 
the  world  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  to 
bolster  their  belief  that  freedom  will  ul- 
timately replace  slavery  and  Justice  wlU 
triumph  over  vlclousnesB.  Struggle  in  unity 
must  continue.  Pree  nations  must  con- 
solidate their  formation,  strive  to  turn  the 
tide  of  appeasement,  poBitlvely  support  the 
captive  people's  antl-Communlst  struggle  for 
freedom  and  survival,  and  put  a  decisive  end 
to  Communist  forces  of  aggression  and  en- 
slavement. By  playing  up  the  strength  oi 
belief  in  freedom  and  Justice  against  slavery 
and  aggression,  we  shall  win  a  glorious  vic- 
tory for  freedom. 
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We  advise  those  nations  that  b*'e,?^° 
aUled  into  tatting  and  «^»^;f^.S^ 
«m^  r«ginM«  that.  toatWMl  o«  aUowlng 
Se^lv^to  be  t«npted  by  f^PO']^^'?- 
«^y  muat  think  in  terms  ol  n-^"^^ 
Tcmg-term  fortune  and  "^ort"]^*'^  '^ 
ttSn  should  be  allowad  to  go  a«tr»y  in  It. 
I^b  f«  new  poucy  Un«.  All  p«Ucl«i  mu^ 
^^sed  on  prudent  ooMideratlonB  foe  n»- 

secret  talks  with  Communlrt  regime.  ^uW 
^oonducted.  The  dignity  and  intereat  ^  ^ 
the  concerned  democrattc  nations  mu*t  be 
rtiTpected  The  Communist  prewure  to  form 
eo^on  government  must  b«  reMltiteiyr^ 
terted  Vigilance  must  be  high  •gainst  Oom- 
Sunlst  MhemM  to  divide  and  conquer  tree 
nations  All  efforts  must  be  exerted  for  an 
increasingly  stronger  unity  of  the  freedom 

**We  caa  on  all  the  enslaved  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  enpeclaUy  tboee^"\  ^ 
Chinese  mainland,  to  heed  the  fact  th*t  De- 
cause  of  Its  accumulation  of  crime..  Com- 
munist tyranny  Is  now  detested  by  all  man- 
kind  The  Communist  system  is  %t  the  end 
of  Its  tether.  Not  even  the  international  Com- 
munists' lastdltch  smlUng-face  etrug^e  or 
the   appeasers'    foolish    conducts    a.    Com- 
munist accompUces  oan  save  the  Red  bloc 
from  Its  internal  and  external  difficulties  and 
from  Its  fate  of  destruction.  People  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  Weet  are  struggling 
for  liberalization  and  Independence  against 
slavery  and  dictatorship.  Likewise,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Chinese  mainland  are  engaged  in  a 
widespread  revolutionary  movement  against 
Maoist  and   Communtet   tyranny.   For  this 
reason,  we  call  upon  all  the  enslaved  people 
to  stage  further  antl-Communtet  revolution- 
ary uprisings  to  wrest  from  the  OommiHilst 
regimes  all  the  freedoms  and  at  the  same 
time  Join  hands  with  the  freedom  forces  out- 
side for  concerted  action  to  '«rln  victory  for 
man's  freedom  and  write   a  brilliant   page 
of  history.  _  „ 

We  who  are  assembled  at  thl.  Mas.  Rally 
aie  acutely  aware  to  the  supreme  significance 
of  support  for  the  enslaved  peoplee'  struggle 
to  gain  freedom.  We  are  atoo  aware  of  our  re- 
sponslblUty  as  cltteens  of  the  RepubUo  of 
China  to  have  our  nation  and  oxir  world. 
Under  President  Chiang  Kal-ahek*  caU  for 
an  all-out  anti-Mao  national  salratlon  cam- 
paign to  complete  another  Northward  Ex- 
pedition and  accomplish  another  reunifica- 
tion, we  are  determined  to  carry  out  oujr 
sacred  mission  of  national  recovery  and  re- 
construction and  fight  to  the  very  end  for 
man's  freedom  and  world  peace.  TTils  we 
solemnly  pledge  and  de<dare. 


Mbhage  to  the  Peopu:  op  Captive  Nations 
Friends  behind   the   Iron  Curtain:    When 
the    world    sitTiation    undergoes    a    drastic 
change  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
triangular  conflict  among  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Bed  China,  you  who  are 
living   behind    the    Iron    Curtain    must    be 
very  much  concerned  about  the  new  policy 
of  the  United  Statee.  The  United  States  as 
a  leading  nation  of  the  free  world  has  since 
World    War    II    maintained    mUltary    allies 
around  the  Iron  Curtain  and  carried  on  a 
"oootalnment    policy"    against    Communist 
nations  In  Europe.  Asia  and  Latin-America. 
It  announced  Vte  "liberation  policy  In   1959 
through  Congressional  action,  pledging  as- 
sistance   to    the    freedom    struggle    behind 
the    Iron    Curtain.    However.    It    cannot    be 
understood    why    President    Richard    NUon 
should    advocate    substituting    negotiation 
for    confrontation    and    then    made    visits 
to    Pelplng    m    February    and    Moscow    in 
May.    President    Nixon's    new    policy    may 
already  have  been  utilized  by  the  Commu- 
nists In  their  propaganda  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  an  attempt  to  cheat  you  and  dis- 
courage your  antl-Communlst  struggle.  The 
truth  Is  that  President  Nixon's  new  policy 
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has  neither  changed  the  United  States  basic 
antl-Communlat  position   a.  stipulated   by 
Congrea..  nor  will  It  adversely  aflect  the  de- 
termination of  the  peopJe  behind  the  Iroo 
Curtain  for  freedom.  Just  a*  President  Nixon 
himself  remarked,  the  "containment  policy* 
has  not  only  failed  to  tear  down  the  Iron 
Curtain    Init  eeealated  wortd  tensions  and 
deepened    the   Khlam   betw^n    the   people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  free  world. 
Now,  he  brings  forward  the  "open  the  Iron 
Curtain"  pc^lcy  In  order  to  open  communlea- 
tion  between  the  two  parts  of  the  world  and 
finaUy  bring  down  the  curtain.  The  policy 
involves  certain  risks  but  wlU  facilitate  the 
free  world's  assistance  to  your  struggle  for 
freedom.  Thta  \b  why  Mr.  Nixon,  before  hie 
visits  to  Pelplng  and  Moscow,  repeatedly  as- 
sured the  free  nations  that  he  would  main- 
tain existing  relaUons  with  aU  the  alllea.  On 
July    15,  the  eve  of  the  "Captive   NaUons 
Week"  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Nixon  Issued 
hU  "Captive  Nations  Week"  statement,  re- 
afllrmlnlng   the   world   the   Congress    action 
mentioned  above  and  proclaiming  his  un- 
wavering confidence   In   the   "llberatloo     of 
all   the   enslaved   people,   behind   the   Iron 
Curtain  '  This  fully  convinced  us  that,  no 
matter  how   the  United  States  government 
has  changed  its  diplomatic  tactics.  Its  basic 
antl-Communlst      position      remains      un- 
changed   The    Communists    matataln    their 
totalitarian  rule  by  means  of  depriving  the 
people  of  their  freedom,  expand  their  armed 
forces  by  exploiting  the  people,  subvert  free 
nations   by    creating   turbulences    and    seize 
neighboring   states   by   armed   ^«^««„'^*y 
particularly  attempt  to  subvert  the  United 
States  as  a  superpower  of  the  free  world  In 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  communlEing  the 
whole  world.   All   people  in  the  free  world, 
including  the  United  Statee.  as  well  as  thoee 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  have  a  clear  view 
of  these  basic  contradictions  which  have  al- 
ready been  translated  Into  bloody  facta.  Con- 
sequently. It  Is  not  poBslble  for  the  United 
States  to  give  up  Its  basic  antl-Communtet 

policy.  » 

The    "Ciw>tive    Nations    Week"    nwrvement 
was  initiated  by  the  United  State..  Through 
active  promotion  by  tree  nations,  especially 
the  Republic  of  China,  the  movement  has 
at  present  w<m  the  support  of  more  than  70 
nations.    We    beUeve   tbat    it    will    continue 
expending    untU    all    Oommunlst    tyrannle. 
have  been  rilminated  from  the  earth.  Ever 
since  Nixon's  visit  to  Pelplng  m  last  Febru- 
ary   revolts  have  been   repeatedly  reported 
from  the  Ohlneee  mainland  and  large  num- 
bers of  Chinese  people  have  fled  to  freedom 
frwn  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  everyday.  This 
Is  the  fruit  of  NUon's  "opening  the   Iron 
Curtain"   policy   and   also   a   good   example 
of  the  enslaved  people's  hectic  struggle  for 
freedom.   Similar  facts  of  this  kind  are  re- 
ported everyday  by  broadcasts  of  the  "Voice 
S'  Free  China,"  the  "Voice  of  Free  Europe 
and  the  "Voice  of  America." 

Today,   on   July  20,   1972,  repreMntatlvee 
erf   all   civic  organizations   in  the  Republic 
of  China  held  a  "Mass  Rally  In  Support  of 
the  Struggle  for  Freedom  of  the  People  Be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain"  at  the  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen   Memorial   HaU   to  the   wartime  capital 
Taipei.    Congreesman    Floyd    Spence    of   the 
United  States  has  especially  traveled  to  Tai- 
pei   to   participate   to    the    rally   and    other 
"Captive   NaUons   Week"    activities,   includ- 
ing  tours  of  the  offshore   Islands,  Klnmen 
and  Matsu.  The    "Captive  Nations  Week"  is 
simultaneously  held   In  many  cities  in  Eu- 
rope    North   America.   Latin-Amertca.   Afri- 
ca.   Australia   and   Asia   in   support   of   the 
captive  people's  struggle  for  freedom.  There- 
fore,  we  pledge  that  you  are   not  alone   in 
your  struggle  against  the  Communist  tyran- 
ny behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  hope  that 
you  will  not  be  duped  by  the  Oommunlst 
■propaganda  and  that  you  will  take  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity  to  get  into  con- 
tact with  the  supporting  move  of  the  free 
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world    and   persist    to   fight   to   the   end  t<X 
freedom  and  against   Communism  and   the 
OooMnunin  tyranny.  At  last,  let  us  all  about: 
Loog  Live  the  Victory  of  Freedom!  Long  Uva 
the  Victory  of  Antl-Communlst  Struggle! 
Ku  Chkno-kamo, 
Chairman,  Mau  RaUf  in  Support  Of 
Captive  Nationa  Week  and  f<ir  Con- 
solidation    of     Free     World     Unitp 
Against   Communist  Aggression. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  TRANSIT 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRJE8KNTATIVIS 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
two  bills  scheduled  for  floor  action  this 
week,  we  shall  be  c<msiderlng  steps  to 
beef  up  urban  transit  systems,  as  an 
alternative  to  more  autos.  more  free- 
ways, more  congestion,  and  more  poison- 
ous air.  Direct  assistance  to  local  transit 
systems  Is  cwitained  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1972.  and 
additional  encouragement  could  follow 
with  appropriate  action  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  to  Highways  Act. 

Will  people  give  up  auto  travel  If  pub- 
lic transit  is  made  pleasant  and  reason- 
able? The  State  of  California  hopes  so — 
to  which  end  the  State  legislature  Im- 
p>05ed  an  additional  gasoiine  tax  ear- 
marked for  transit  assistance.  Initial  re- 
sults in  my  home  city  of  San  Diego  are 
heartening.  A  passenger  can  now  ride  as 
far  as  he  pleases  for  25  cents  on  buses  of 
the  publicly  owned  San  Diego  Transit 
Corp.  And  the  riders  are  coming  back  in 
droves. 

One  of  the  newly  lured  bus  cusUxners 
is  Larry  Boodry,  of  the  San  Diego  Eve- 
ning Tribune.  Mr.  Boodry  lives  in  Im- 
perial Beach,  near  the  Mexican  border. 
He  described  his  commuting  adventure 
last  week  in  an  editorial  page  coiumn 
which  contained  some  useful  suggestions 
for  improvements  yet  to  be  achieved: 

WEEK    ON    A    Bus:     A    FUETATION    DOSS    NOT 

Make  a  Lote  Affaix 

(By  Larry  Boodry) 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  U  was  due  to  an 
overwhelming  tirge  to  do  my  bit  for  the  suf- 
fering environment,  but  that  would  strato 
my  credibility  among  friend,  who  know 
better. 

Actually  a  sick  car  and  the  unrelenting 
necessity  of  making  a  living  prompted  my 
week-long  flirtation  with  the  busses  of  the 
San  Diego  Transit  Corp. 

And  while  the  relationship  was  brief.  It  wa. 
not  casual. 
Tormented.  prot>ably,  would  be  the  word. 
Habits  hardened  by  30  years  behind  a  steer- 
ing wheel  do  not  bend  easUy  to  the  demands 
of  rigid  routes  and  schedules. 

But  I  was  listening  a  fews  weeks  ago  when 
transit  board  chairman  Richard  SUberman 
promised  a  new  look  for  the  bus  system  with 
more   attractive   fares   and   more   re.pon.iTC 

He  has  delivered  on  the  former  at  lea«. 

The  round-trip  fare  for  the  15-mUe  trip 
from  Imperial  Beach  to  downtown  Ban  Diego 
has  dropped  from  H  .80  to  60  cents. 

Just  considering  gas  and  oil  and  disregard- 
ing such  speculative  Items  as  depreciation, 
repairs,  Uoenses  and  insurance.  I  have  to  be- 
lieve that  I  spend  about  $7  a  week  for  th. 
privilege  of  fighting  freeway  trafllc  through 
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the  botuenec.  on  intimate  6  at  Chuu  Vl^  teresting    article    by    P«>^,  RichardJ.  ^.^r*^' S^llLt  JrWuT.*!"!)^^^  5 

ta's  E  Street.  In  addition.  1  must  csount  on  a  Gardner  which  outlines  a  10-polnt  plan  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^„j  ^^  monetary  and  trading 

downtown  parking  fee  of  at  least  $3.73  for  for  the  reform  of  the  international  mone-  ^ioc»_the  very  objective  which  the  Unltwl 

Ave  day*.  tary   system.   Professor   Gardner's   plea  states  wiahes  to  avoid. 

My  week  with  the  bus  system  saved  me  ^^^^  America  finally  choose  between  na-  xhe    surplus    countries    of    Europe    and 

"^^l^^f  a  r^nn^fh^r''^^  ^  mJk)  a  tional  cgoism  and  its  professed  goal  of  an  j.pan  are  no  less  inconsistent  in  their  poU- 

ttbout  we  a  month-or  mo.e  than  $400  a  ^p^^_^,»j.j^  economy  is  especially  timely  cies.  They  want  the  dollar  to  be  convertible. 

^Tut  If  the  bus  company  and  I  are  golng.to  as  the  am.ual  IMF  conference  opens  to-  but  they  ^ ::l-^:-:^^l:^J:^l}'^^,^^- 


embark  on   a  lasting  romance,  the  service     day  in  Washington. 


slblimes  of  surplus  countries  to  appreciate 


on    a    lasting    roaiaui-c,    vuc    oa..iv-«.  UBJ  III  naaiinie,wii.  ,1..,.  „„..«.«„4«.  onrt  HhamllKB  their  trade  In 

must  separate  Itself  from  some  of  the  bad  Richard  Gardner  is  the  Henry  L.  Moses  ^^!^,^^f  °*^^f  ^'Lm^^^g  extLr^f^. 

habits  that  have  tarnished  Its  Image  with  the  professor  of  Law  and  International  Or-  ^"^''^^'f  ^^^^^'^^f  ^^''lam  to  «u»*U- 

auio-ownlng  public.  ganizatlon  at  Columbia.  He  has  served  in  •        ^    international  standard  for  the 

Conversation  with  the  nice  P«oP»«  »*  ^^^  two  administration :  As  Deputy  Assistant  ^oUar  s^dlrd.  but  in  practice  they  drive  the 

ent  T^:^T,  X^X T'nderstand  "SI-  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or-  United  state,  further  into  economic  natlon- 

fers  in  part  because  of  the  reluctance  of  city  ganizatlon  Affairs  under  Kennedy   and  aiism.                                           Hi«r«it  to  nn 

of^cials  to  enter  Into  wholehearted  partial-  move  recently  as  a  member  of  President  What  is  to  be  <»°'>«'  "  »«  f'"ff  *  ^,^° 

patlon  in  an  essential  subsidy  Nixon's    Commission    on    International  J^^^'^^*  ?f  *  ^^^  P^,,"' ^''Jit^'   UoX 

the   •  «;53.-   which  deposited  me  at  4th  and  PeCtS    lor    UUr    intemaiionai    rA^uomic  ^  io-point  puin 

Broadway  at  the  time  I  was  accustomed  to  ^^^-      t,  ,     ^  ,,  1    The  dollar  would  be  phased  out  of  Its 

leaving  home.  The  article  loliows:  ^^^^  ^  ^  reserve  currency  over   a  suitable 

The  return  trip  was  worse.  My  first  day.  I  Toward  a  "New  Bretton  Woods'— The  transitional  period  of,  let  us  say,  five  years, 

was  dumped  on  Imperial  Beach's  Palm  Ave-  PoLrrtcs  of  International  Monet  Thenceforth   new   reserves  would   be   Issued 

nue  at  6:30  p  m  .  still  a  mile  away  from  my  ^•Qy  Richard  N.  Gardner)  exclusively  In  the  form  of  SDRa,  in  amounts 

dinner  table.              _»,^„„.  „,   ^,„h   Rav  The  reform  of  the  International  monetary  appropriate   to   assure   nonlnflatlonary   eco- 

When    a   printed   «=*»*^"f/«   °%^"',^  .f*^  and  trading  system  Is  now  the  most  urgent  nomlc   expansion,   as   determined   by   Inter- 

routes  finally  became  avaUable  fo'  "\«fy-  ^  i^^^  on  the  diplomatic  agenda  of  the  west,  national  agreement.  The  dollar  could  retain, 

was  able  to  cut  »°  »»o"f,  "'^  "^  ^^-^^li' '^-  The  next  two  years  are  likely  to  be  decisive,  however.  Its  role  as  a  key  currency  for  trans- 

sence  from  home  by  utHUlng  a  San  Ysldro  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  mutually  agreed  acUon  purposes  and  for  Intervention  in  the 

route   and  enlisting   the  cooperation  of  my  ^      ^^^^^  f^r  reform  by  the  end  of  1974  at  exchange  markets, 

patient  wife  to  pick  me  up.             ,„„„,,^„,„  the  latest,  I  believe  we  will  face  a  series  of  2.    Out   standing    doUar   balances   in  the 

But  more  than  wasted  *^«  ,^°'^P"^Jf*  increasingly  serious  currency  crises  and  the  hands  of  governments  and  central  banks- 
bus  travel.  Just  "transit  compauy  publicity  «J  ^^  ^^^  mduitrkllzed  countries  now  about  $60  bllUons-would  be  transferr^l 
has  proclaimed,  the  reduced  fares  have  In-  ^^^  antagonistic  trading  blocs  At  the  very  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (except 
creased  the  number  °f^«"  least,  this  would  make  It  much  more  difficult  for    modest     amounU    which    governmenu 

The  '»«»^/o'80twn  cry  of    Plea«  m^^^^  to  ^^^  ^^^  countries   to  realize  their  eco-  might  wish  to  reUln  for  intervention  In  the 

K^'  ^^  H  ,  A    <Zt.tl  ^  aTreiSum  ^^o^^^  and  social  objectives;  It  would  poison  exchange  market.) .  In  retwn  for  these  doU 

haraijsed   '^J'"^^^^^^^  '^^.^[.^^1^^'^'^^  our  political  relations;  and  it  could  even  pro-  lars    the   present   holders   would   receive  an 

much   to   the   chagrin   of   oldtimcrs   among  ^j^J^  ^^rld  depression  of  the  dimensions  of  issue  of  SDKs,  bearing  an  appropriate  rate 

the  riding  public.                                ..  ,       ,_  1928  of  interest,  and  the  United  State*  would  pay 

■Everybody  s  "^l^,^^' ""»  "°^'    "*  t^;  The  convertibility  of  the  US    dollar  Into  off  Its  dollar  Indebtedness  to  the  Fund  over 

quently  ^*>eard    complaint   f.om    ^^e    »iardy  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  essential  element  In  the  a  period  of  60  years.  Monetary  gold  held  by 

group   of   '^^.fJfU^"}^^!^^  mcr^ILl^-  post-war  monetary  system,  was  ended  on  Au-  goVernments  and  central  banks  would  aUo  be 

but  take   a  dim   view  cf   the   Increased  pa  h^^^  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^  Smithsonian  Agreement  of  paid  In  to  the  IMF  In  return  for  SDRs. 

'"^/l^'aitv, .>„<,>,  It  I.  rr.n.idered  imooUtlc  to  December  established  a  new  set  of  exchange  3.  once   the   translUon   period   was  com- 

»,.^Htwf  n^™  J  enSfn^vTu^  thew  "tes.  but  left  the  world  without  any  satis-  pieted  the  United   States  would  undertake 

^«    ti?rl  «Lu^  S^  mo™  e^ort  to  cont^  ^^^^y   «y»tem    for    financing    international  The  same  obUgatlon  to  support  Its  currency 

days   ^^'f  '^°'^t?!„nhnd^rX  ^ke  settlements  and  adjusting  imbalances  In  na-  m  the  exchange  market  under  Article  IV  of 

b?;ll  rid?L7nt^ferabirfor  the  wea^  w^^  tional  payments  the  IMF  Artl^es  as  every  country.  In  other 

bus  riding  intolerable  for  the  weary  worxmg  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  cannot  last  long.  It  words.  It  would  setOe  Its  International  ac- 

"*  Avw>„-  -11    h^™.™r    thA  )»«  of  mohllltv  is      *a  highly   unstable,   as   the  recent   currency  counts   on   a   current   basis  by   \i8ing   SDRs 

rn^TZuL^ur^'li.^^n^n?y  ZT^::^^^     disturbances    have    confirmed     K-ope    -d  or  borrowing  from  the  IMF  within  the  limit. 

ntT^Ir  ^«r«  i«  nn  .toBninc  in  Chula  Vlsta  Japan  will  hot  be  willing  to  live  indefinitely  of  its  quota. 

on  the  ^y  hoL  for^'^Si^'of^rei^   a  qul^  under  a  dollar  standard,  financing  U.8.  pay-  4.  sS^Uar  arrangemenU  to  those  described 

^?  mnk!!^rthTbadlv  needed  autTuart  that      «n«nt8  deficits  without  limit  by  purchasing  above  would  be  made  to  phase  out  what  re- 

of  mUk-or  the  badly  needed  auto  part  that      ^^^^  ^^  existing  exchange  rates.  At  some  mains  of  the  reserve  function  of  the  pound 


'^nl'^"t  wL'wIfuTmoviriLUgh  Chula  Polnt   these  countries  will  stop  supporting  sterling. 

VU^  thatTt  beS^e  ^pa>^nt  t^t^the  goals  the  dollar  In  the  exchange  market.  In  which  5.  To  assure  that  the  United   StatM  and 

of   t^e  transit   firm's  board  of  directors   no  ««•  the  Smithsonian  Agreement  on  parities  other  countries  were  not  forced  Into  deflation 

{onger  are  remote  Service  to  that  South  Bay  wUl  collapse,  or  they  will  Impose  stringent  and  mas.  unemployment  by  the  necessity  of 

«,X;unlty  IS  convenient  and  frequent,  de-  controls  on  dollar  Inflows.  In  the  end  they  balancing  their  International  account,  with- 

oonuiiu...  y           „__,.,„.    trom   that   cltv's  m»y  »'»»  0°  "oth.  m  too  limited  a  period  of  time,  an  adequate 

spite    a    recent    complaint    from   that   city  ,^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^   ^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  present  amount  of  international  liquidity  would  be 

council.                                                   „-H-  dollar  standard  can  be  reconcUed  with  the  jjjade  avaUable.  In  addition  to  the  SDBs  Is- 

Pledged  Improvements  are  being  made.  profesaed   aim  of   western   governments  for  gued  annually  to  assure  a  suitable  growth  In 

When  the  lure  of  the  monetary  saving  01  g^^ble  exchange  rates  and  freedom  of  trade  world  reserves,  there  would  be  a  doubling  of 

bus  transportation  U  supplemented  with  the  ^^^  payment..  Everything  In  logic  and  ex-  imf  quotas  from  the  present  •30  bUlions  to 

promised  express  service  and  more  realistic  perlence  indicates  that  one  cannot  have  free  ^t  least  $60  blUlons.  The  additional  liquidity 

schedules,  there  will  be  more  of  us  leaving  trade    and   payments    and    stable   exchange  would  be  made  available  on  condition  that 

our  cars  at  home — even  healthy  ones.  rates  without  a  mutually  acceptable  method  a   borrowing  country   was  pursuing   policies 

of    settling    International    accounts    and    a  leading  to  the   reetoratlon  of  external   bal- 

■  ■  thorough -going   harmonization  of  domestic  ance. 

monetary  and  fiscal  policy    This  Is  true  for  g  Clear  rules  of  the  game'  would  be  estab- 

RICHARD  N.  GARDNER  POINTS  THE  the   European   Community   of    10   and   It   Is  ushed  to  assure  timely  adjustments  In  the 

WA'y  TO  A  NEW  BRETTON  'WOODS  equally  true  of  the  wider  community  of  Eu-  balance -of -payments   policies    of    both   sur- 

rope,  the  United  States  and  Japan.  pi^g  and  deficit  countries.  When  the  reserves 

urtai    urunv  c     DCI1CC  "^^^  uwrrED  states  and  monetart  blocs  of  a  country  Increased  or  decreased  by  a 

HON.   HENRY    a.    KfcUdd  Yet  our  governments  persist  In  the  Illusion  specified  amount  In  a  specified  time  period 

OF  vnacoNsn*  that  they  can  have  their  cake  and  eat  It.  too.  there  would  automatically  take  place  a  re- 

TM  TWir  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATIVE8  '  The  United  States  Is  reluctant  to  negotiate  view   of   Its  economic   poUcles.   The   review 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVH8  1^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  standard  becluse  It  would  focus  primarily  on  the  causes  of  the 

Monday.  September  25,  1972  j,  reluctant  to  give  up  the  unique  degree  of  increase  or  decrease,  the  impact  of  the  in- 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Septem-  independence  from  external  discipline  which  crease  or  decrease  on  the  ^>^t'°;i*^8  of  the 

ber  issue  of  the  Banker  contains  an  In-  the  dollar  standard  give,  to  US  domestic  and  international  economy,  and  the  prospects  for 
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the  continuance  of  the  increase  or  decrease,  ress  toward  European  monetary  IntegratlMi.  Latrobe  is  one  of  the  truly  OUtfitand- 

>i  a  result  of  thU  review,  the  country  con-  On  the  contrary,  the  achievement  of  a  com-  ing  communities  of  OUT  Nation,  and  I  am 

eerned  could  be  asked  to  make  appropriate  mon  European  monetary  poUcy  and  eventu-  proud  to  represent  its  people  In  Congress, 

change.  In  Its  domestic  or  international  eco-  aUy  of  a  common  European  curency  could  j^  j^  ^yest  known  for  being  the  home  of 

nomlc  policies  or  adjust  its  exchange  rate.,  simplify     the     «:hley«Mnt     rf     *e"     P"*'  Arnold  Palmer,  but  it  is  also  the  home 


or  both.  Failure  to  comply  with  thei«  recom-  K'^IJ^^*!^^"^^^.  of  thousands  of  other  citizens  who  are 

_>r>r4tttinna  within  a  r«aK>nable  time  would  Progrea.  toward  European  mcmetary  uiun-  .      ^         .      •_              ,     w      j 

!2S?m^onslta^c««.  of  a  surplus  cation  might  make  poesible  a  common  -float'  no  less  important  and  who  are  imbued 

«>untrv  a  uniform  surcharge  applied  agatnrt  of  European  currencies  against  the  doilar.  with  a  community  spirit  worthy  of  emu- 


Its  exports  by  other  countries;  In  the  caM  of      But  a  European    floaf,  to  be  acceptable  to  laUon. 

a  deficit  country,  the  withholding  of  both     Europe  and  the  United  States,  could  not  be  xhe  people  of   Latrobe   are   doing  all 

multnateral  and  bUateral  credit  faculties.         entirely  free,  but  rather  would  have  to  be  t;tjey  ^^j^  ^  sustain  their  economic  llfe- 

7    Europe,  the  United   States  and   Japan     regulated  In  accordance  with  some  mutu^y  jjj^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  passed 

would  enter  Into  a  comprehensive  agreement      agreed    guidelines.    Moreover,    sucn    an    ar-  _!._„  jw.  rj  g    Government  shonlri  r*>vl«> 

^vidlng  for  the  settleS>ent  of  thelJ  present     rangement.  If  It  were  not  to  lead  to  an  un-  .Tf  ®i^^*trarie  ^iS^hv  ^  «to^^ 

?~i4.  rtm«r#.nceB  In  aereed  stacM  over  a  oe-      acceptable  degree  of  capital  oontrols  between  1"  oasic  trade  pnUOEOpny  and  Stop  cre- 

S'of  T^^iaJ^^entT^uld'r^v^e     the  Unlted^ates  .Td  the  European  Com-  ating   economic   crises  throughout  com- 

for  the   gradual   elimination   of   tariff   bar-      munlty,  would  stUl  have  to  be  accompanied  munities  of  the  covmtry  such  as  Latrobe. 

rlers  over  25  years  or  less  (thus  eliminating     by  ^^  measures  mentioned  above.  Including  The  article  foUows; 

discrimination  against  the  US  by  the  enlarged      measures  to  assure  some  degree  of  harmonl-  .^^^   iKvaniL*   Threat 

" „..„  r'nTnmiinitv  sji  R  rvKnit  of  arranse-      zatlon  of  domestic  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  

European  Community  as  a  result  ol  arrange        ^^^            ^^^     nations  on  the  two  sides  o7the  »«to«t8    wscLOtnj    lite    ro«    smi.   town 

ments  with   tta   overseas   afllllates   and   the     between  the  nations  on  the  two  noes  oi  tne  ^     ,      ^       , 

^o^an  neutrals) ;  the  progressive  suppres-      Atlantic.  There  sa  foreign  car  dealership  Ju«t  out- 

slTof  non-unir  bam.«?lnd  the  gradual                             ">«  ^*  ^tci&JDr,  side  LatroJ>e.  Pa.  on  Eoute  30.  But  in  the 

reduction    of    agricultural    protectionism    in          No  doubt  this  programme  will  be  regarded  town   itself   you   rarely  see  a  foreign  car  of 

Europe  and  the  United  States  In  recognition      by  many  as 'uiu^allstlc'.  It  probably  Is  when  "*f.°^- „„„     ,^»,„k»    k.k^^  .».-      i«v,„ 

of  European  poUtlcal  realities  the  timetable     viewed  against  current  political  attitudes.  It  .  ^,\„^*    "^»^'  .}f^^   haberdaaher   John 

coiUd  bT  ver^  long:   but  to  make  such  an     Is  much  easier  for  political  leaders  to  go  on  ^"*?^°  «>«•     I   won  t  mU  anything   to- 

^reement  ac^ptable  to  the  US  a  firm  com-      doing  what  they  have  been  doing  In  recent  ^^^^^^    customers    wont   buy    imported 

mltment  would  be  made  now  to  phase  out      years— proclaiming  amWttous  economic  ends      ^*°ir™*„,„„  , ,  .,,»,,         ,    ,  .    .      , 

within  a  generation  the  Community's  com-      whUe  resolutely  resisting  the  means  essential  „ Jt?.!Ji    ?                 .     ,             *  ^^      ^^^^ 

mon   exte^l   tariff   and    agricultural    price      to  achieve  them.  But  that  kind  of    realism'  I'^P^^!*^..^   *«^"*"*>'' .f^'"?'^^,  *     ^^ 

supports,  considering  that   the  average   age      has  brought  us  from  one  crisis  to  another.  ^"'^^.^X.^L.^  Vi'l!^^!^°'^.^ 

of  European  fanners  Is  in  the  late  60s.  such      and  will  continue  to  do  so.  paMr^A^Buufftn                     Latrobe  s  daUy 

a  commitment  does  not  seem  unrea^mable^                     a  bold  initiative  in  19737  ^  ^^-                   Latrobo's  citizens  are  anU- 

Its  logic  ^  clew  enough  from  t^«  ^P^^J          ^^,  „^  ,^^  prospects  that  political  at-  foreign.  They  Just  feel  threatened,  ^d^ey 

of  view:   one  can  live  with  a  toothache  for      titudee   In   key    oounuies   wUl    evtrfve   suffl-  are  trying  to  fl«ht  back  the  best  wav  thev 

a  whUe  If  one  knows  for  sure  that  It  is  com-     ^j^^uy  1^  the  next  few  years  to  make  agree-  ^.^^         ^                              ^  ^^  ^*- 

ing  out  eventually.                ,^  ^    ^                 »        ment  possible  on  the  programme  described  por  in -the  past  few  years    imooru  have 

8.  Agreed  principles  would  be  drawn  up  to  herein?  Not  exceUent,  admittedly,  but  not  become  a  verv  "rlous  wraoMl  o^blem  to 
deal  with  short-term  and  long-term  capl-  bopeless  either.  On  the  European  side,  official  Latrobers  "toDorts  havrcost  thl^  town  500 
tal  movements.  Problems  resulting  from  the      opinion   In   Britain  and  ItaOy^at  least,   has  i^br^^Lm«^^M<^4crDr^s£e^t^f  JS 

^"naTlonal'a'^^mnTti  '^X'^'th'S^      ^^"^  '^°^^«^  '"  "^^^"^  acceptance  of  key  IS  Ch^r^cSL^.'^lf  U  L^us^ 

from   national    attempts    to    regulate    them      elements  in  this  programme.  On  the  Amerl-  Latrobe  Is  a  steel  town— a  verv  soeclai  kind 

would  be  the  subject  of  regular  consultation     ^^  ^j^e.  the  staw^nt  of  Arthur  Bums  In  ^^  town           "**^-*  "'^  'P*^^  ^'^ 

and  negotiation  In  an  appropriate  Interna-      Montreal  on  May  12.  while  equivocal  on  the  Latrobers    proudlv    proclaim    their    home 

tional  body,  perhaps  the  OECD.                                future  reserve  role  of  the  doUar  and  hesitant  -the   tool   steel   canltal   of   the   worW"   with 

9.  The   United   States,  Europe   and  Japan      ^^  accepting   too  great  a  limitation  on  US  consld«^bte    Jus^<^on    ^t  Two   bli^^ 
would    commit    themselves    to    a    long-term      domestic  freedom  of  action,  did  reflect  a  fiexi-  ^^y^Zi  ^^^-^^oJ^t^Tc^^l 
programme    to   assist    the   developing   coun-      blUty  In  US  thinking  not  previously  apparent  ^  Tel^i^e   vIL>-nV^ce  ^oe^^^f 
tries.    This    programme    would    Include   the      whe^  one  consider  the  rapid  smfti  In  US  ?^  hTgh^^  tS^erS^e  InThe  ul^ 
progressive    establishment   of    one-way    free      foreign    economic   policy   over  the   past   de-  ^^ign-speed  tool  steel  made  In  the  U£. 
trade   by  developed   countries   on   behalf   of      cade— some  retrogressive  but  some  also  ex-  '^^^   snaxs   au    spkcial    buxo 

the  develc^ing  countries  both  on  Industrial     tremely   constructive — a   bold   initiative   on  Tool  ««els  are  very  special  products.  They 

and  primary   products   and   the   Investment      international  money  reform  In  the  direction  are  made  and  sold  not  by  the  ton.  but  by  the 

by  the  developed  countries  of  at  least  1  per      advocated  here  Is  a  very  real  possibility  In  pound.  They  are  the  basic  raw  material,  for 

cent  of  national  GNP  In  developing  countries      the  first  or  second  year  of  the  next  Presl-  the  tools  and  dies  which  in  turn  make  moet 

through  aid  or  foreign  investment.  To  this     <ientlal  term.  Industrial   machinery  and   equipment.   Tool 

end,  a  suitable  proportion  of  SDRs  would  be         jq   international    economic    affairs,   as   in  steels  are   also  absolutely  vital  to  national 

directly  to  multinational  financial  agencies      other  areas,  we  need  a  large  dose  of  courage  defense. 

for  lending  to  the  developing  countries.              gj^^  Integrity.  Let  us  adopt  the  means  ade-  Tool  steel  producers  are  constantly  puah- 

10.    International    economic    Institutions     quale  to  achieve  our  proclaimed  objectives.  Ing  back  the  frontiers  of  technology.  Their 

would  be  re-formed  and  strengthened  to  be     or  jet  us  at  least   have  the  honesty  to  ac-  stock  In  trade  ts  innovation — superior  types 

equal  to  the  task  of  managing  this  ambitious      knowledge  that  we  are  obUged  by  timidity  of  steels,   better   ways  to  make  these  steels 

programme.  The  members  of  the  Group  of  10      and   national   egoism  to  abandon  the  goals  faster  and  purer. 

have  finally   agreed,   as   this   writer   among     of   an   open    world   economv   we   have   pro-  'Vacuum  melting  of  steel  and  mo«  types 

others  urged  several  years  ago  that  a  "Oroup      claimed  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  of  high  grade  tool  steel  were  first  developed 

of  20"  should  be  created  In  the  IMF  with  a      vVar.  The  time  has  come  to  chooee.  in  the  United  States,  according  to  local  steel 

composition  similar  to  the  present  executive  executives. 

board  but   with   representation   by   finance                             ^_^^^^^^^_^^  This  constant  Innovation  reqiUres  coiistant 

ministers  or  central  bank  governors.  This  new  Investment.    One    lAtrobe    steelmaker    has, 

group,    which    should    meet    at    least    one*                    THE  INVISIBLE  THREAT  °^*^  the  past  decade,  mvested  twice  its  I960 

every  three  months,  would  eliminate  the  ex-                   xxxi:,  xi  vajo  ^^^  wcMrth  on  new  plant  and  equipment, 

cessive     representation     of     the     European  Residents  of   the   area  are  actlvelv  aware 

Community  currently  prevaUlng  in  the  Group                    HON     JOHN   H     DENT  °^  the  Importance  of  their  .teel  industry  to 

of  10.  would  assure  fair  partlclpaUon  by  the                                 '  our  society.  A   bit  of   load  lore  Is  a  proud 

developing  countries,  and  would  draw  upon                                or  Pennsylvania  ^^^^^     Latrobe   was   number  three   on   Nazi 

the  staff  of  the  IMF,  which  would  thus  be          m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OennanVs    priority    bombing    lirt   in    World 

restored  to  Its  Intended  position  of  primacy                  w„«j„„     a^^+^^t^^.^  -jc    ia7->  wo,  rr  " 

in  international  financial  policy-making.  The  Monday.  September  25.  1972  ^tL^\^^.  ♦  ,  »  ,  ,„  „ 
existing  IMF  quotas  and  voting  rights  of  Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  ^^JT^l.,^^ 'Tif'^riTIn^!,^,^.' 
Japan  and  the  contlnenUl  European  coun-  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  follow-  '^  ^*  '^r!^^^'  ^l^nt^ii^t^^', 
tries  would  be  increased  to  assure  them  of  a  ^^  ^,ie  fro^n"  gteel  Pacts,  summer  J^^  i^^s  ^s^l  md^tr/l^uUSl 
participation  appropriate  to  their  economic  .^.^  ^  pubUcation  of  the  American  Iron  i^Ji^^nther^U^Slo^  j^uc- 
euxopeak  iNxxGRATioN                          ^^  ^^^^  Instltutc.  It  is  enUtled.  "The     ^joq  faculties.  As  a  result,  one  of  every  two 

This   10-polnt  plan,  directed  towards  ef-     ^^^^^If,,'^'*''';!?!?^';^!,^^' ^'     l^^be  worker,  earns  his  living  In  metals 
fective  eco^mlc  co-operation  between  EU-     nomlc  dilemma  created  in  Latrobe.  Pa^.     and  metalworklng 

rope,  the  United  StateVand  Japan.  Is  In  no      by  unfair  foreign  COmpeUtion  permitted         The  men  who  work  In  the  mills  are  par- 

wav   inconsistent   with   simultaneous   prog-      by  OUT  antiquated  trade  policy.  UcularVy  proud  of  the  products  they  make. 
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"Vm  contrlbutmg  my  p*rt  to  men  going  to 

the  moon."  one  told  »  vUltor.  ^^ 

TfS»v  fewer  rwple  work  in  the  mlU»  th»n 

to  pull  Itself  out  of  a  bleak  two-year  recen- 

rtrrrM  mat  bk  beiohto 

Bu*lne«  l»  picking  up  at  the  mills.  ^ 
Latrobe  Steel  and  Teledyne  Vasco  report 
^ar.  on  the  lncre«».  And  both  compi^^ 
are  beginning  to  recaU  men  who  have  been 
laid  off— some  for  as  long  as  ^''o  y**""    .  ^. 

But.  like  the  memory  of  a  bad  ^iream.  what 
has  happened  over  the  past  ^  J^^^^J" 
^  yeVrvlvld  to  Latrobers.  and  they  aw 
Cing  mat  the  present  glimmer  of  better 

times  is  not  Just  a  mirage^  ^^„.tlc  swUt- 
The  problem  struck  with  dramatic  swui 
n-aa  Just  four  years  ago.  employers  In  the 
town  ^re  talking  about  "scraping  the  bot- 
tom orthe  local  labor  barrel."  Last  year  ^e 
to^-8  unemployment  rate  was  mnntog  be- 
tween  11    and    12  percent-double  the   na- 

*'Tc'^uair;*'there  were  early  Earnings  of 
what  ^  to  come.  Between  1964  and  1970 
IS  8^  imports  nearly  <^<^^^'^-J'^''^'^l 
Xff  nractlcally  all  the  normal  growth  In  do- 
^esCn'S^'s teel  ^'-^^^-^^^,^^,  Z'. 
economy  began  to  slow  down,  tool  steel  un 

^n  f97o""whUe  domestic  mill  sbipmen^°^ 

th^  metals  fell  22  5  I-'P^SJ;,  ^^P^^^^t 
inrreaslne  their  share  of  the  VB.  marKci 
STa  to  17  percent.  In  ce/taln  key  pr<^uc 
areas  that  share  was  much  higher.  Accoru 
C^  Itolph  A.  Nauman.  executive  vice  pres- 
Sfn^oTTeledyne  Vasco.  ^P°^„^%;«  ^ 
^counting  for  nearly  one  out  of  effy  "^ 
J^nds  of  high  speed  tool  steel  sold  In  the 

""^t  year  tool  steelmakers  suffered  a  dou- 
ble blow:  the  recession  got  worse,  and  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  their  vital  aeroepace 
Sirk«.  The^^ult  was  another  drop  of  11.7 

^5:rr^  m^'^trlal  town  In  the  county -" 
h^  to  some  degree  by  the  ■^«<=«««»°^- ^^^J 
according  to  Latrobe  Steel's  president  Mar- 

t^rschober.   "'«»Pf^,»^'JrlrUlc»l^ 
serious  situation  and  made  It  critical 

M  one  time,  his  flrm-the  town's  largest 
single  employer-had  to  lay  off  a  quarter  of 
ita  total  work  force. 

Teledyne  Vasco  says  Its  employment  wa* 

^^SS^?an"5r  Xbless  benefits  and  unemploy- 
n,ent  compensation  did  help  ^ushlon^e 
Siock  for  many  Latrobers.  Local  retaU  sales 
rt^dur^  the  recession,  but  not  as  much 
M  mighthave  been  expected  had  these  bene- 
fits  not  existed. 

MUNICffAL     OOALS      MET 

Latrobe  mayor  Anthony  A='8*)fJfP°f '  .^i'* 

citv  felt  the  pinch  through  lower  receipts 

T^uxL   local    work   tax   ^d,^«^^"^„\ 

However,  he  says,  the  municipal  government 

S^sUU  able  to  continue  Its  ^^banrenewa^ 

and  housing  code  enforcement  P^"*"^^ 

ambiuous  undertakings  for  such  »  "l^t^^ly 

.mall  communlty-and  other  public  works 

Elects.  He  also  said  that  ^esplf  depress^ 

wndltlons.    the    Community    Chest    hit    Its 

•^Sil'^rha^d^^U^es  definitely  had  their 
•ffeci^ven  on  the  young.  Attendance  at  ttie 
high  school  prom,  for  Instance,  was  only  hi^f 
what  It  used  to  be  because  parents  felt  they 
couldn't  afford  the  added  expense. 

More  serious  was  the  Increase  In  auto- 
mobile and  appliance  repoeae«lons.  or  the 
threat  of  foreclosure  of  home  mortgages. 

Despite  improvement  In  •<»n°'^<=^«°°j"- 
tloM,  local  «sldent»  are  stlU  apprehensive 
about  the  future.  "My  husband  has  ^f°^ 
of  the  lucky  ones,"  said  Mrs.  Jack  Watklns. 
who«  husband  Is  worklng-but  no  longer 

at  a  steel  mill.  ..,,*»_  w 

The  ices  of  nve  hundred  potential  Jobs  be- 


cause of  imports  has  a  big  Impact  on  Lat- 
^ST  .mc.  ^e  population  ol  ,"»•  ^^^^ 
Itself  IB  less  than  13,000,  and  only  35.000  per- 
sons live  in  the  Latrobe  trading  wea. 

The  job  squeeze  especially  •f  •<="  Z*^* 
high  school  grads.  TradlUonally.  La^^f^ 
rndustry-parTlcularly  Its  steel  companles- 
hav7trted  to  provide  a  Job  for  every  grad- 
uate whrwantTone.  But  ^tU  «««  ^-"'^ 
slack  IB  taken  up.  new  hlrlngs  will  be  al 

""pretty  worried."  says  Mrs.  Joseph  SpU- 
lar  She's  bien  looking  for  a  Job  f or  ^"^ 
tune,  without  success.  R»8^\"°''  ^^; 
band  has  a  minimum-wage  Job  be«ufle  he 
^  find  anything  better  R*«ntl5.  this 
young  couple  went  Job-hunting  l^Jert  Vlr- 
^nU    but  returned  to  the  Latrobe  area  In 

^'^h^'^'t^lo,  John-s  son,  and  a  coU^e 
bound  senior,  feels  that  many  of  hl^  ^igh 
^hool  classmates  are  Joining  the  n^twy 
service   because   of   the  scarcity    of    Jobs   In 

^Thrcurrent  situation  galls  Latrobers,  since 
they  have  deep  pride  In  their  town.  Ite 
achievements  and  their  own  achievements^ 
Nestled  in  a  vaUey  amid  the  loothUU  of 
the  Alleghenles.  Latrobe  Is  surrounded  by 
relics  of  the  mid-18th  century  frontier.  Just 
a  few  mUes  away,  a  band  of  Colonial  militia 
under  Oeorge  Washington  fought  the  first 
battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Much  of  the  frontier  spirit  Ungers  on  In 
the  determined  pride  and  self-reliance  of 
Latrobe's  citizens. 

They  built  a  modern,  full  service  350-bed 
hospital  without  a  cent  of  tax  money.  -The 
non-profit  group.  Latrobe  Foundation,  has 
buUt  parks  in  the  town,  and  Is  now  con- 
structlng  a  multlpurpoee  ^°J^''''l%^^I'^^L, 
Local  industry  played  a  leading  role  In  these 
efforts.  Through  Latrobe's  Chamber  of  Cona- 
merce  600  educatlonaDy  deprived  residents 
have  gained  the  equivalent  of  a  full  high 
school  education  during  the  past  four  years. 

INDUSTBY   EFTOaxs  RECOGNIZED 

The  p3ople  appreciate  local  industry  at- 
tempts to  build  a  better  town,  and  respect 
efforts  to  deal  with  current  problems.  "I  U 
back  this  company  to  the  hill,"  said  ^mer 
Valko  a  bar  mill  operator  at  Latrobe  Steel. 
"They're  doing  ever>'thlng  anyone  could  pos- 
sibly do  under  the  circumstances."  What 
does  he  feel  is  the  reason  for  his  company  s 
recent  problems?  "I  blame  it  on  Imports^ 

His  boss,  Latrobe's  president  Marshall 
Schober.  is  also  aimoyed.  He  reports  his  com- 
pany has  spent  »34  million  since  1964  on 
"front-to-rear  renovation.'  Now.  he  says-  It 
has  "the  finest  rolling  mill  in  the  world  for 
specialty  steels."  It  also  doubled  the  worlds 
vacuum  induction  melting  capacity  at  one 
crack  through  the  building  of  one  single  in- 
stallation "Our  troubles  are  not  for  want  of 
taking  a  gamble, "  he  says. 

BuT  there  are  some  matters  over  which  a 
companv--or  industry-has  no  control.  Most 
specialty  steel  companies  take  a  *»";» nd-^ee 
attitude  toward  the  question  of  whether  par- 
ties to  the   new  voluntary-  arrangement  re- 
strlctmg  foreign  steel  exports  to  the  Un,«d 
States  will  keep  their  promises.  Many  feel  It 
should  be  extended  to  other  countries— for 
example   Sweden,  which  is  not  a  party  to  the 
a^ement,  accounted  for  half  of  last  year's 
hiirh  sneed  tool  steel  imports. 

F^rS^government^  favor  their  Industries 
more  than  does  our  own.  Schober  mmcates^ 
He  reports  that  his  firm  was  contacted  by 
fhe  ftench  Kovernment  to  develop  a  new  type 
of  h!S  strength  steel  for  the  Mirage  flgh^r 
nian/  After  Lairo'oe  developed  the  steel,  the 
S^nch^ve  the  production  contract  to  one 
of  their  own  companies. 

CALX   roa  COOPEBATION 

Theodore  J.  Pynoe.  president  of  the  Unit^ 
Steelworkers  of  America  local  at  Latrobe 
Steel,  is  campaigning  for  his  union  to  get 


other  national  untona'  support  of  the  tool 
steel  industry.  "It's  going  to  have  to  be  unkm 
and  company  working  together  agaloBt  Un- 

^^i  otherTOuntnea  subsidize  their  Lndw- 
trv  this  takes  bargaining  power  away  from 
ufl  If  our  industry  Is  solid,  we  can  maka  a 
more  fair  and  equitable  contract  to  aU  pa.- 
ties  concerned.  ,     ,^ 

"If  imports  take  our  Job.,"  Mr^Pynos  con- 
cludes, "they  take  our  schools  and  our  hoam. 
We  have  our  lives  tied  up  here. 

The  impact  of  imports  is  not  unique  to  the 
city  of  Latrobe.  It  has  been  felt  in  Texas  In- 
dlana.  soutbern  CalifoiiUa  and  other  regtons 
where  steel  operations  have  been  sharply  cur- 
7^.  And  although  the  threat  hangs  ov^ 
th^  entire  industry,  steelmen  are  determli-d 
to  meet  and  overcome  It. 


I^^ARKETINO  KFFORTS  OF  U.S. 
EXPORTERS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAixrotNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEE 

Monday.  SeptembeT  25.  1972 
Mr   HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
points  consuntly  made  by  ^owl^ 
able  traders  and  fnends  ol  the  Umted 
Itatw^iround  the  world  is  the  lack  of 
S?Sgent  application  of  U.S.  marketing 
Sorts  instances  and  demonstrations  of 
their  point  are  legion.  We  do  not  ^ 
nroach  our   potential  markets  on  toe 
bS  of  the  VeaUUes  of  the  particu^ 
marketplace,    but    "''her    on    our   o^ 
exoerience  at  home.  The  effort  to  tailor 
oS^Ses  approach  to  foreign  tastes,  re- 
quirements or  culturml  quirks  seem  too 
much  for  our  exporters.  We  can  no  long- 
S  2jo?  this  luxury.  Sure  we  have  some 
SSnable  barriers  that  must  come 
do^  but  we  must  make  a  more  con- 
certed effort  to  do  the  obvious  in  oar 
mlrStlng  efforts  in  order  to  convince 
Te  rSt  of  the  world  of  our  serious  con- 
cern over  our  trade  deficit.  The  article 
Sw  is  a  clear  cut  example  of  some  of 
^problems  and  illustrates  the  n^  to 
more    effectively    address    ourselves   to 

them. 
The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Asahl  Evening  News,  Sept.  14. 
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U.S.  TkADKSS  Can  Rklievx  Tension  Hzbi 
(By  John  M.  Lee) 

An  Amertcan  businessman  visiting  'Tokyo 
re«nuy  was  struck  by  the  «^ft  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Japanese  surging  througn 
^Tltreexl  m  weU-fitted  Jeans.  At  last,  he 
houSHxSrt^uccess.  Good  ^d  Amertcan 
blue  jeans  had  conquered  another  na«on 

nnlortunately.  he  was  wrong.  Amertcw 
mTn^^turers  had  mdeed  ^nt  their  )e«xj^«. 
Japan,  but  they  were  too  big  for  the  sum 
hipped  Japanese. 

fashioned  TROtrSERS 

Whereupon  local  manufacturers  took  to 
importing  only  the  denim  from  the  Unitea 
Sr^d  faihlonlng  their  own  trousers. 

But  so  much  of  the  Jeans  appeal  l»y  ^^^ 
f«rt  thev  were  American  that  Japanese 
'r^U  d'evis'^  labels  In  English  on  the  ^ 
5m  of  Rodeo  or  Big  Tex.,  using  forel^ 
sizes  like  W-28  and  1^30,  stamped  It  Made  m 
U.SJt.  and  scored  a  huge  success. 

The  only  difficulty  came  when  a  JaP^ 
Oo^^nment  agency  ««=cus«i  the  comp^ 
of  fraudulent  labeling.  It  should  be  ma« 


clearer,  the  Government  said,  that  only  the 
doth  was  made  in  Amerlea. 

This  story  Is  often  told  In  Japan  to  U- 
lustrate  the  bruited  Ineptitude  of  the 
American  businessman  abroad.  Much  of  the 
blame  for  Japan's  disruptive  trade  surplus 
over  the  United  States— a  surplus  approach- 
ing a  record  $4-bllllon  this  year— lies  with 
the  faUure  of  American  export  efforts,  the 
Tokyo  argument  goes.  The  charge  has  some 
Justification. 

XJS.  ■CONOMIC  WONDXa 

The  VS.  domestic  economy  la  the  economic 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  American  busl- 
neeamen  must  be  pardoned  U  they  find  them- 
selves totally  absorbed  at  home. 

Foreign  trade  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  Island  na- 
tions like  Japan  and  Britain.  It  used  to  be 
a  matter  of  almost  trivial  concern  for  the 
United  States  until  soaring  prtces.  shortages, 
poor  quaUty,  slackening  Innovation,  general 
lassitude  or  whatever  turned  an  almost  cas- 
ual trade  surpltis  Into  a  worrisome  trade 
deficit. 

The  natural  tendency  was  to  blame  some- 
one else,  and  Japan  was  the  scapegoat. 

The  Japanese,  of  course,  axe  far  from 
blameless.  Only  recently  have  they  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  you  cant  go  on  picking  off 
someone  else's  markets  for  cars  or  cameras 
or  toys  or  television  sets,  whether  In  the  U.S. 
or  Brazil  or  Italy,  without  Inviting  retalia- 
tion. 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  many 
Japanese  products  both  In  quality  and  In 
price  Is  no  excuse.  In  trade,  there  must  be  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  Tokyo  has  faced 
up  to  the  facts  of  life.  Largely  as  the  result 
at  prodding — cuid  then,  bludgeoning — by 
Washington,  the  Japcuiese  CJovemment  has 
moved  to  liberalize  its  restrictions  on  imports 
and  foreign  investment  in  Japan  and  to  per- 
mit greater  outflows  of  Japanese  capital.  The 
ball  is  now  back  In  the  other  court,  the 
Japanese  says. 

raZZST  TRADE  NATION 

An  expert  on  Amertcan  trade  with  Japan. 
James  C.  Abeg^en.  president  of  the  Boston 
Consulting  Group,  recently  expressed  the 
view  that  Japan  was  well  on  her  way  to  be- 
coming the  freest  trading  nation  In  the 
world. 

"The  perception  of  Japan  by  Western  busi- 
nessmen generally  Is  of  a  highly  protected 
market."  he  said,  then  added  vrtth  a  sting: 

"Japan's  protection  now  arises  much  more 
from  the  failure  of  European  and  Amertcan 
exporters  to  imdertake  approjirlate  market- 
ing Investments  than  formal  trade  bar- 
riers." 

He  offered  the  opinion  that  the  Japanese 
market  was  about  as  open  as  that  of  West 
Germany  or  the  United  States. 

However,  the  Japanese  still  seem  reluctant 
to  make  It  too  easy.  The  Japanese  Intemal 
distrtbutlon  system  is  a  maze  of  middlemen, 
each  taking  his  cut  and  pushing  Import 
prices  much  higher  than  expected. 

Then  there  is  a  lot  of  mumbo-Jumbo 
about  the  mysteries  of  the  East,  the  qu&lnt- 
ness  of  the  customs,  the  impenetrability  of 
the  language — presumably  all  Intended  to 
frighten  off  the  foreigners. 

NOT     EAST     MARKTT 

Japan  is  not  an  easy  market.  But  It  is  a 
consumer  market  of  more  than  100  million 
people  with  enormous  potential,  and  It  seems 
that  the  American  bvislneasman  really  mtist 
make  more  of  an  effort  to  penetrate  It.  It 
seems  unreasonable  to  ask  the  Japanese  to 
handicap  themselves  Indefinitely  with  ex- 
port quotas  on  their  steel  or  cars  or  textiles 
because  of  shortcomings  on  the  U.S.  side  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  problem  Is  Increasingly  urgent  and 
Increasligly  political  as  the  United  States- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Japanase  partnarablp  looks  more  and  more 

Uke  a  rivalry. 

One  of  the  mo«rt  unfortuna-te  a^>ects  Is 
the  rising  anti-Jap€ineae  sentiments  being 
heard  from  American  business,  labor  and 
political  leaders. 

Japanese  bualnesanxen  working  In  New 
Tork  detect  racist  overtones,  and  they  are 
expressing  concern. 

C.8.   rULC    "MADE   IN    JAPAN" 

Subway  riders  In  New  York  are  currentiy 
being  treated  to  a  poster  campaign  by  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union 
depicting  an  Amertcan  flag  with  the  caption 
"Made  in  Japan." 

The  copy  starts  out:  "Has  your  Job  been 
exported  to  Japan  yet?  If  not.  it  soon  wlU 
be." 

Then  there  Is  a  Buy  Amertcan  appeal  to 
save  Jobs. 

Such  a  campaign  was  foreshadowed — per- 
haps even  foreordained — by  the  Jlngodatic 
Administration  campaign  last  year  to  retrieve 
the  parlous  Amertcan  trade  and  monetary 
position. 

The  Japanese,  uncertain  what  new  weapon 
Washington  might  unveil  next,  have  been 
visibly  alarmed.  They  have  resorted  to  a 
number  of  gimmicks  Intended  to  reduce  their 
trade  surplus  to  a  more  manageable  93  billion 
and  avert  the  wrath  of  Washington. 

"EMERGENCY"   PXTRCHASES 

These  schemes  Include  the  hiding  of  em- 
barrassingly large  foreign  trade  reserves  In 
special  acccunts.  "emergency"  purchases  of 
American  goods  and  the  dispatching  of 
Japianese  businessmen  to  help  their  American 
counterparts  do  better  In  their  expKDrts. 

Some  argue  that  the  upward  revaluation  of 
the  yen  last  December  Is  slowng  Japan's 
export  growth,  that  revived  business  expan- 
sion in  Japan  is  sucking  In  more  U.S.  goods 
and  that  a  better  trade  balance  is  on  the 


way. 

Others  see  Uttle  prospect  of  the  major 
turnaround  Washington  wants  and  note  that 
some  Japanese  bvisinessmen  are  already  con- 
ceding the  poeslbUlty  of  further  yen  re- 
valuations, perhaps  fairly  frequent  changes 
In  smaU  steps. 

Amertcan  frustration  with  Tokyo  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  trade.  Greater  success — and  great- 
er effort — by  American  exporters  could  help 
relieve  this  tension. 


DIPT"  OP  NATURE  TRAIL  FOR  THE 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MARYLAND 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or   MARTLAND 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  public  service 
recenUy  r«idered  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land by  the  women  of  the  Department  of 
Maryland,  American  LegiCHi  Auxiliary. 
Through  the  generous  donation  by  these 
lEwiies  of  the  necessary  funds — some 
$5.500 — the  Maryland  Department  of 
Forests  and  Parks  has  constructed  the 
Braille  Trail  in  the  McKeldin  Area  of 
the  Pat«)6co  State  Park.  This  is  Mary- 
land's first  State  park  nature  trail  de- 
signed for  the  visually  handicapped  and 
is,  I  am  Informed,  only  the  sev«ith  of  Its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  It  incorjporates 
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the  better  features  of  these  other  exist- 
ing trails,  with  many  innovatloDS  de- 
signed to  make  it  the  best  in  the  NatkizL 
Circling  some  1,700  feet  through  nat- 
ural woodlands,  this  newly  constructed 
trail  winds  up  and  down  gentle  grades, 
and  is  accessible  to  visitors  from  a  park- 
ing area,  permitting  them  to  leave  and 
reenter  their  cars  or  buses  without  the 
hazard  of  crossing  roadways.  Rest  and 
play  areas  have  been  msule  available  at 
various  points  on  the  trail  and  hope- 
fully, in  the  near  future,  there  will  be  a 
petting  zoo  and  a  fragrance  garden. 

Nylon  guide  ropes,  strung  between 
rustic  supports,  giiide  the  handicapped 
to  eighteen  scenic  stops.  Each  stop  is 
equipped  with  a  waist  high  lectern  mi 
top  of  which  is  a  description  of  the  area, 
printed  in  both  large  clear  type  and  in 
Braille.  At  seven  of  the  stops,  speakers, 
activated  by  pressing  a  button,  and  fea- 
turing a  tai)ed  narratiai  by  Oalen 
Fromme,  well  known  newscaster  on 
Baltimore's  WBAL  radio,  give  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  natural  area. 

For  example,  listen  to  this  description 
of  the  natural  area  at  one  of  the  stops: 

Several  feet  In  front  of  the  station  the 
ground  slopes  down  150  feet  to  a  stream 
which  cascades  over  rodu  and  curves  back 
and  forth.  Beginning  500  yards  to  your  left 
la  a  natviral  spring  which  flows  In  front  of 
you  to  the  right.  Can  you  hear  the  running 
water? 

If  you  were  to  draw  a  line  from  the  top 
of  your  head  across  the  hollow  to  the  ridge 
on  the  other  side,  the  line  would  touch  the 
trees  50  feet  above  ground.  Most  of  the  trees 
are  80  to  90  feet  tall. 

Or  to  this  description  at  another  slop: 
This  shelter  has  benches  where  you  can  sit 
down,  rest,  and  think  about  natiire.  Listen 
for  the  sounds  of  the  forest — the  birds,  the 
wind  through  the  trees,  the  noise  that  forest 
unimniB  make  running  across  the  leaf -cover- 
ed ground. 

Reflect  on  what  you  have  sensed.  Do  you 
feel  closer  to  nature?  What  can  you  do  to 
help  preserve  the  environment  In  which  we 
all  are  a  part?  When  you're  ready  to  leave, 
fellow  the  rope  around  the  shelter  on  your 
way  to  the  next  station. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  Nature  Trail  for  the  Handi- 
capped is  easily  reached  from  UJ3.  route 
40  or  1-70  from  their  intersection  with 
the  Marriottsville  Road,  north  to  the 
park  entrance.  Within  the  park,  signs 
direct  the  visitor  the  short  distance  to 
the  trail. 

The  ladies  of  the  Auxiliary  who  have 
been  intimately  involved  in  making  this 
outstanding  project  possible  are  Mrs.  P. 
Ambrose  Price,  president  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Maryland.  American  Legion 
Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Louise  Kendrick,  chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  David  Wade,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Community  Service  Com- 
mittee: and  Mrs.  Barle  R.  Poorbaugh, 
past  department  president  and  the  proj- 
ect chairman.  I  know  my  odleagues  join 
me  in  saluting  these  ofOcers  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  for  their  efforts  to  make  this 
a  better  world  fcH-  those  less  fortunate. 
Such  clear  examples  of  a  commitment 
and  desire  to  help  our  fellow  man  are 
Indeed  a  lesswi  and  an  inspiration  for  us 
all. 
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THE  INTERRELiaiOUS  CXDNSULTA- 
TION  ON  JAPANESE-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or    KAWAU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBa^TATTVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  repre- 
sentaUves  of  religious  groups  in  Japan 
and  the  United  States  spent  5  days  In 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in  June  1972,  discuss- 
ing United  States-Japanese  relations 
and  how  they  can  help  their  respective 
nations  develop  new  patterns  of  cooper- 
ation. Called  the  Inter-ReUgious  Con- 
sultation on  Japanese-American  Rela- 
Uons,  the  participants  represented  four 
major  world  religions — Buddhism, 
Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Shintoism — 
and  21  denominations  and  sects.  The 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Japanese 
Committee  of  the  World  Conference  of 
Religion  for  Peace  and  the  United  States 
Interreligious  Committee  on  Peace. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consultation, 
participants  adopted  the  'Honolulu 
Declaration"  and  the  "Resolution  on  In- 
dochina." Because  of  possible  interest  in 
this  subject  among  my  colleagues.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tions as  well  as  an  explanatory  account 
of  the  consultation  at  this  point  in  ths 
RicoRD : 
iN-ixmaxLicious  Constji-tation  on  Japanese- 
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Forty  repreaentatlves  of  reUglouB  groups  In 
Japan  and  the  U.S.  spent  five  days  In  Hono- 
lulu in  June,  1972,  dlBCVisslng  strains  In  Jap- 
anese-Amerlc*n  relations  and  how  they  can 
help   their    respective    nations    develop    new 
patterns   of    cooperation.   Called   the   Inter- 
Bellglous   Consultation  on  Japanese-Ameri- 
can Relations,  the   participants  represented 
four      major       world      reUglons — Buddhism. 
Christianity,   Judaism,   and  Shlntolam — and 
ai  denomination*  and  sects.  The  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  the  Japanese  Committee  of  the 
World    Conference    of    K«Uglons    for    Peace 
(WCRP)    and  the  US.  Inter-rellgious  Com- 
mittee on  Peace.  Soma  of  the  participants 
from  both  countries  had  cooperated   Inter- 
rellglously  since  1968  when  a  one-day  meet- 
ing on  Japanese- American  relations  was  held 
in  Kyoto  and  In  1970  when  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Religion  and  Peace  was  convened 
also  In  Kyoto. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Consultation,  par- 
ticipants adopted  the  "Honolulu  Declara- 
tion," a  major  statement  on  Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations.  SU  of  many  major  points  In- 
cluded ^  . 

1  -We  encourage  the  governments  and 
people  of  Japan  and  the  U.8.  to  take  steps  to 
DtMerve  the  social  clUnate  that  guarantees 
the  free  expression  and  practice  of  religion 
within  each  society." 

2  We  recognize  that  "the  maintenance  of 
friendly  economic  relations  may  require 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  ovir  respective  na- 
tions •  Japan  may  need  to  -review  the 
domestic  pricing  and  foreign  trade  poUclea 
so  as  CO  avoid  dumping  goods  at  unjustifi- 
able low  prices  In  overseas  markets."  The  U.S. 
may  need  to  "provide  f<wr  the  orderly  conver- 
sion of  domestic  indtistrles  which  can  no 
longer  compete  with  goods  which  are  priced 
fairly  but  produowd  more  efficiently  In  other 
countries." 

3.  The  mUltary-lndiMtrlal  complex  in  the 
US.  and  a  huge  Industrial  complex  (Zalba- 
tsu)  in  Japan  .  .  .  "tend  to  combine  to  result 
In  the  exploitation  of  economically  weaker 
nations."    The    present    "U.S.-Japanese    eco- 
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nomlc  practices,  both  independently  of  each 
other  and  jointly 

THE    HONOLULtJ    DBCLARATION 

All  religions  are  concerned  with  the  nature 
Of  ultimate  reality  and  the  relation  of  men 
to  that  reality  and  to  each  other.  In  turn, 
each  religion  has  its  own  aacred  writings  and 
perception  of  reality.  Across  history,  rell-^ 
glons  have  seldom  encountered  each  other  W 
depth.  When  they  have  met,  the  encounter 
has  not  usually  been  beneflclent.  We 
acknowledge  and  repent  of  the  many  In- 
stances, including  the  present,  where  religion 
has   been   divisive — a  cause  of   conflict   and 

even  war. 

A  mutual  interpenetratlon  of  the  religious 
communities  In  many  parts  of  the  world  Is 
growing  In  intensity  as  oommunlcatlon  be- 
comes more  readUy  available  We  are  com- 
pelled by  various  religious  imperatives  to 
work  to  make  this  encounter  result  in  hu- 
man helpfulness  rather  than  competitive  self- 
assertion.  We  believe  that  such  cooperation 
will  not  only  make  religion  more  relevant  to 
the  world  In  which  we  live,  but  also  help  ub 
to  understand  each  other  better. 

To  that  end,  we  members  of  religious  com- 
munities m  Japan  and  the  U.S.  agree  to  work 
together.  Specifically  we  pledge; 

to  reassert  that  there  U  in  the  world  a 
higher  spiritual  presence  than  man,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  and  that^thls 
higher  presence  expresses  Itself  as  lov#and 
compassion    in    both    individual    and    social 

life. 

to  open  our  religious  communities  to  mem- 
bers of  various  faiths  so  as  to  encourage 
dialogue,  share  our  spiritual  Insights,  and 
foster  understanding. 

to  cooperate  in  seeking  solutions  to  the 
grave  and  massive  problems  facing  men  to- 
day, one  of  the  greatest  being  the  manage- 
ment of  conflict  to  avoid  violence  and  war. 

to  minimize  and.  if  possible,  to  eliminate 
those  antagonisms  engendered  in  men  by 
differences  in  their  faith. 

to  spell  out  m  the  most  qualitative  and 
quantitative  terms  possible  what  peace  and 
human  welfare  are,  and  then  to  encourage 
businessmen,    industrialists,    labor    leaders, 
professional  people,  and  government  officials 
to  ask   how  their  lives  and  work  can  serve 
to  promote  this  peace  and  human  welfare. 
1.  Religious  and  cultural  relations 
We  religious  leaders  convened  at  this  Con- 
sultation recognize  the  many  tragic  failures 
in  our  histories  which  represent  our  lack  of 
love  and  respect  for  each  other.  We  offer  sin- 
cere repentence  for  these  faUures.  We  repent 
for  our  personal  faUures  to  love  each  other 
as  human  beings  and  lor  our  failures  as  two 
societies  that  have  caused  tremendous  suffer- 
ing to  each  other.  We  affirm  continued  re- 
pentence as  that  part  of  religious  life  which 
reaffirms  our  commitment  to  the  realization 
of  the  Ideals  of  peace  and  justice. 

We  encourage  the  governments  and  people 
of  Japan  and  the  US.  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
serve the  social  climate  that  guarantees  the 
free  expression  and  practice  of  religion  with- 
in each  society  We  also  encourage  the  govern- 
ments of  both  countries  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  form  of  religious  expression 
that  limits  religious  freedom.  We  appeal  to 
the  people  of  aU  religious  convictions  or  none 
to  work  toward  keeping  all  of  the  institutions 
of  society  responsible  for  the  religious  free- 
dom of  all  people. 

While  problems  of  the  denial  of  religious 
freedom  continue  to  exist  within  the  V£. 
and  Japan,  and  the  religious  organizations 
in  both  countries  continue  to  remain  vigi- 
lant, we  are  concerned  also  about  the  denial 
of  religious  freedom  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  todav.  We  request  our  respective  gov- 
ernments, and  all  members  of  the  U.N.,  to 
revive  long-dormant  eSbrts  to  adopt  a  Decla- 
ration Against  Religious  Intolerance  and, 
ultlmatelv,  a  covenant  against  religious  dis- 
crimination parallel  to  that  adopted  some 
years  ago  against  racial  discrimination. 
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The  Increasing  attention  being  devoted  la 
many  countries  to  peace  research  Is  encoura§- 
ing.  There  should  be  a  conscloxis  effort  to 
Incorporate  peace  education  at  all  levels  at 
the  educational  system  In  our  req>ectlve  na- 
tions and  In  all  countries  with  a  view  to  de> 
veloplng  In  oncoming  generations  a  concern 
for  waging  peace  rather  than  war.  We  com- 
mend Japan  for  Its  recent  establishment  of 
the  Japan  Foundation  and  its  program  for 
international  student  exchange. 

We  live  In  a  time  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
improvement  In  communications  and  trans- 
portation, our  planet  Is  shrinking  physically 
even  while  It  Is  expanding  Intellectually  and 
spiritually.  As  we  move  toward  world  unity, 
the  richness  of  life  can  and  should  be  en- 
hanced by  the  diversity  of  cultures,  races, 
and  religions. 

2.  Economic  and  social  relations 
The  significance  of  Japanese-American 
economic  relations  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  U.S.  is  Japan's  most  linportant  trading 
partner;  next  to  Canada,  Japan  is  the  largest 
trading  partner  of  the  U.S.  Total  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  will  soon  reach  the 
$10  billion  level.  Their  national  economies 
are  two  of  the  largest  In  the  world.  Obviously, 
the  economic  policies  of  the  two  nations 
have  tremendous  consequences  for  good  or 
for  lU.  Japan  and  the  U.S.  alike  need  to  rec- 
ognize their  respective  economic  significance, 
so  that  they  may  regard  each  other  as  equals 
and  so  they  may  act  with  a  true  sense  of 
world  responsibility. 

In  many  respects,  the  vigor  and  confidence 
of  Japan's  economic  life  is  affected  substan- 
tially by  the  condition  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. While  for  the  U.S.  the  relationship 
with  Japan  does  not  bulk  as  large  proportion- 
ately, nonetheless  it  Is  a  major  factor.  The 
people  and  government  at  each  of  the  two 
countries  are  necessarily  sensitive  to  any 
development  In  the  policies  of  the  other 
which  may  affect  them.  Therefore,  the  people, 
leaders,  and  government  of  each  nation  must 
come  to  understand  the  problems  and  needs 
of  the  other  so  that  no  major  action  Is  taken 
without  advance  consultation  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  such  action  on 
the  life  of  the  other. 

The  religious  bodies  of  both  nations  otight 
to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  mutual  under- 
standing of  economic-related  events  between 
the  people  of  both  countries,  due  to  different 
economic  structures  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. Thus  we  need  to  recognize  the 
necessary  role  of  promoting  the  communica- 
tion flow  between  the  two  countries,  particu- 
larly concerning  economic  events  and  situ- 
ations. 

This  concern  for  the  people  and  life  of 
the  other  nation  should  not  be  limited  to 
public  officials  with  governmental  responsi- 
bility, but  should  extend  to  all  who  possess 
economic  power:  industrialists  and  stock- 
holders, labor  leaders  and  union  members,  ex- 
porters and  Importers,  farmers  and  mer- 
chants. 

We  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  economic  relations  may  require  sac- 
rifices on  the  part  of  our  respective  nations. 
Japan  may  need  to  review  its  domestic  pric- 
ing and  foreign  trade  policies  so  as  to  avoid 
■dumping"  goods  at  unjustifiably  low  prices 
in  overseas  markets.  The  U.S.  may  need  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  conversion  of  domestic 
industries  which  can  no  longer  compete  with 
goods  which  are  priced  fairly  but  produced 
more  efficiently  in  other  counties,  and,  by  so 
doing,  ease  pressures  for  restriction  of  im- 
ports. 

There  exists  a  ■'mllltBry-industrlal  com- 
plex" m  the  U.S.  and  a  huge  industrial  com- 
plex (Zalbatsu)  in  Japan.  In  the  U.S.  this 
has  produced  the  institutionalization  of  the 
military  in  American  life.  In  Japan  this  has 
produced  adverse  Influences  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  basic  principles  of  democracy 
and  peace  declared  in  the  Japanese  Constl- 
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tutlon    Moreover,   these   complexes   tend   to 

oSn^me  to  r««ult  in  the  exploitation  of  eco- 
^micallv  weaker  nations.  ThU  phenomena 
rS^  a^llTaleo  reeult^l  In  Inflationary 
pressures,  distortion  of  normal  research  and 
Criopment.  and  oould  in  time  thnjaten 
S^^^Xo^cratlc  processes.  Vast  private 
^S^tlons  can  at  times  exert  PoUtlcal  and 
^omlc  pressures  adverse  to  the  malnte- 
^oe  of  good  relations  between  states  We 
^re  concerned  lest  huge,  multinational 
^rations  may  become  irresponsible  m 
'^  policies  and  prove  to  be  difficult  for 
t»tb  national  governments  and  international 
a«encles  to  restrain. 

We  members  of  this  Consultation  and  our 
co-rellglonlsts  are  not  simply  rellgtoiis  cltl- 
«ns  of  Japan  and  the  U.S.  We  are.  flxet  of 
all  human  beings  with  a  deep  oommltnaent 
to  the  well-being  of  every  member  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  therefore  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  ecological  abuses  and  the  mlsal- 
locatlon  of  our  Interdependent  natural  re- 
sources on  this  earth  which  Is  the  possewlon 
of  all  men.  This  sense  of  Identity  with  all 
mankind  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  concern 
for  Justice,  for  freedom,  and  for  the  human 
rights  of  any  who  may  be  oppressed. 

We  are  called  to  work  through  our  religious 
structures,  through  secular  institutions,  and 
through   governmental   action   for   the   eeU- 
fulflUment  and  self -development  of  Individ- 
uals and  nations  everywhere.  We  feel  a  keen 
sense  of  responsibility  to  see  that  such  eco- 
nomic power  as  we  may  possess  or  be  able  to 
influence  Is  used  to  free  persons  imprisoned 
by  poverty.  Ignorance,  disease,  and  injustice, 
Speciflcallv,  we  shall  press  our  respective 
nations    and    governmente    to    channel    In- 
creased development  assistance  through  U.N. 
and   other    multilateral    agencies,    both    re- 
gional  and   worldwide.   We   shall   also   urge 
that  such  assistance  be  designed  to  benefit 
the  great  masses  of  people  in  the  developing 
world  rather  than  to  result  simply  In  an  In- 
crease  in   Gross   National   Product  or  a  re- 
enforcement    of    the    power    and    wealth    of 
prlvUeged  groups.  Moreover,  we  recommend 
to  our  respective  nations  and  governments  a 
policy  of  restraint  and  generosity  in  regard 
to   investments    In   developing    countries   so 
that  the  principles  of  seU -determination  and 
self-development   may   be   respected.  In   In- 
stances of   nationalization  or   of   renegotia- 
tion of  investment  terms,  considerations  of 
equltv  should  take  Into  account  earlier  un- 
equal" bargaining  power,  past  rates  of  profit, 
and  the  need  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
the  working   people   In  the  developing  na- 
tions.  We    need   to   recognize   that   present 
U.S.-Japanese  economic  practices,  both  inde- 
pendentlv  of  each  other  and  jointly,  tend  to 
increase  "the  gap  between  the  developed  and 
developing  world  and  limit  the  opportunities 
of  the  self -development  of  the  peoples  in  the 
Third  World. 

3.  Political  and  security  relations 
Fundamental  changes  In  Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations  have  followed  the  two  surprise 
announcements  of  the  U.S.  Government  In 
the  summer  of  1971  involving  her  relations 
with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar.  Japan  Is  now  In  a 
period  of  transition  from  dependency  on  the 
VS.  In  foreign  policy  matters  to  greater  In- 
dependence. Japan  has  become  one  of  the 
major  powers  in  a  new.  multi-power  struc- 
ture that  has  replaced  the  old  cold  war.  bi- 
polar situation.  Japan  clearly  intends  to  play 
this  new  role. 

The  emergence  of  Japan  as  an  independent 
power  In  the  international  community  Is  a 
welcome  and  wholesome  development.  How- 
ever, this  brings  to  both  Japan  and  the  UB. 
the  necessity  of  defining  various  new  alter- 
natives and  courses  of  action  In  the  political 
and  military  (strategic)  field.  As  religionists, 
and  as  men  and  women  of  peace  with  justice, 
we  recognize  that  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions may  be  at  their  lowest  ebb  since  short- 
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ly  after  World  War  II  because  of  theae  reeent 
events.  At  the  same  time  there  U  reoognl- 
tlon  on  both  sldee  that  the  long-range  inter- 
ests of  the  two  cotmtrlee  are  not  In  conflict. 
In  the  light  of  this  new  situation: 
We  urge  the  reetoratlon  of  nuitual  trust 
between  the  US.  and  Japan  as  an  UmnwUate 
matter  for  both  gov»rnmeniU  aa  weU  as  other 
states  In  the  Intematlonid  oommunity. 

We  commend  Japan's  peace  Constitution 
which    has    formally    renounced    war    as    a 
means  of  achieving  her  obJacUvee.  Japan  also 
has   made   the   choice  not  to   develop   her 
hlghly-flophlstloated    nucleajc    capability    for 
military  purpoeea.  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  other 
nations  which  have  not  already  done  so  may 
foUow  her  example.  As  religlonlita.  we  urge 
the  world  community  not  to  consider  nuclear 
capabUlty  as  the  hallmark  of  great  nations. 
We  strongly  urge  Japan  to  continue  this 
course    and    abstain    from    development    of 
nuclear  weapons.  Ttie  VB.  and  other  nuclear 
powers  should,  In  turn,  complete  the  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty  and  cease  imderground  test- 
ing. If  this  cannot  be  done  In  agreement  with 
other  nations.  It  should  be  undertaken  uni- 
laterally by  the  U.S.  The  discontinuance  of 
the  arms  race  among  the  big  powers  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  solution  of  the  problems  facing 
humanity.  The  cost  of  military  armaments  Is 
an  economic  waste  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
($200  billion  annuaUy).  Disarmament  could 
provide  blUlons  of  dollars  for  anU-poUutlon. 
urban  renewal,  housing,  mass  transportation, 
education,  and  health  programs. 

We  agree  that  to  prevent  conflict  between 
nations,  the  establishment  of  a  framework  ol 
world  order  Is  essential.  The  difficulty  of 
achieving  thU  within  the  present  structure 
of  the  U.N.  U  recognized,  but  efforts  should 
be  exerted  toward  this  end.  The  U.N.  is  the 
beet  Instrument  we  have  for  this  purpose. 

We  urge  that,  ajs  rapidly  as  practicable,  the 
US  -Japan  Security  Treaty  and  other  such 
bilateral  and  regional  mUltary  alUancee  be 
transformed  Into  global  security  agreements 
administered  by  the  U.N.  This,  it  Is  recog- 
nized, win  call  for  basic  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  U.N.  and  the  establishment  of  a 
peace-keeping  force  to  replace  existing  secu- 
rity arrangements. 

We  suggest  that,  In  full  recognition  of 
Japan's  new  status  as  a  major  power  In  her 
own  right,  she  be  given  semi-permanent 
membership  on  the  U.N.  Sectirlty  CouncU. 

In  some  measvure,  all  of  the  above  actions 
require  the  relinquishment  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  national  sovereignty.  Today  naUonal 
sovereignty  constitutes  the  major  obetacle  to 
the  establishment  of  the  full  effectlvenees  of 
the  U.N..  including  a  peace-keeping  force. 

War  has  long  since  become  outmoded  as  an 
instrument  of  government  poUcy.  Civilization 
as  we  know  It  will  not  survive  a  Third  World 
War.  Man  now  possesses  a  power  he  cannot 
use  without  destroying  himself. 

We  must  clearly  recognlae  tHat  Japan's 
future  role  in  the  Pacific  will  ba  determined 
by  the  Japaneee  and  that  preoBure  from  the 
US  Govemment  is  certain  to  l>e  counter- 
productive. The  key  to  constructive  relaUons 
between  our  two  countries  Is  trust  and  con- 
fidence. Such  trust  must  be  nurtured  by  fre- 
quent consultations  between  two  govern- 
ments which  treat  each  other  as  equals. 

The  religious  community  In  both  countrlee 
has  an  obligation  to  assist  in  the  cultivation 
of  responsible  and  responsive  attitudes  to 
this  end.  not  only  In  our  two  countries  but 
In  the  world. 
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Sharing  the  suflerlngs  of  the  Indochineae 
people  and  the  traiunatic  pain  of  the  Amav 
ican  people  and  recognizing  our  own  im- 
plication in  the  mass  slaughter  and  daetruc- 
tlon  in  Indochina,  we  have  confirmed  our 
determination  to  act.  in  all  poaalble  way>. 
In  order  to  bring  peace  with  justice  to  Indo- 
china. 


RBSOLtjnoN    ON    IMPOCHINA 

Further  developing  the  Beeolutlon  on 
Vietnam  adopted  at  the  World  Conference 
on  Religion  and  Peace  held  in  Kyoto.  Japan. 
in  1970,  we  the  participant*  of  the  Inter- 
rellgious  Consultation  on  Japanese-American 
Relations  have  found  In  our  discussions 
that  the  war  In  Indochina  compounds  the 
problems  of  Japan-U.S.  relations  In  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  spheres.  There- 
fore we  resolve  the  foUowlng; 


We  urge  that  religious  bodies  participate 
now  more  than  in  the  past  as  non-govern- 
mental   observers    and    mediators    at    every 
stage  and  every  forum  in  ending  the  war  in 
Indochina  and  making  the  peace. 
1.  To  the  United  Statet 
We    appeal   to   the   President   of   the   V.8. 
and  to  the  American  people  to  realize  fully 
that   the   prolonged   war   in   Indochina   hae 
been  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  to  take 
Immediate  and  unconditional   stepw  to  halt 
hostilities  and  withdraw  all  American  foroae 
from  Indochina  and  surrounding  areas. 

We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  U.S.  to 
halt  inmiedlateiy  all  bombing  In  Indooblna. 
The  present  action  of  the  U.S.  Government 
In  escalation  of  the  air  war  is  actually  a  re- 
commitment of  military  forces  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  war 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  to 
cease  providing  any  funds  for  the  support 
of  all  military  activities  in  Indochina  and 
surrounding  areas  no  later  than  December 
31,  1972. 

We  call  upon  the  leadership  of  the  U.S 
to  cease  all  efforts  to  control  the  results  of 
the  political  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
leaving  such  political  determination  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vietnamese. 

We  call  upon  the  U.S.  to  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  assist  victims  of  the 
war  and  to  reconstruct  Indochina  under 
U.N.  or  other  international  auspices. 
2.  To  Japan 
We  strongly  protest  sigalnst  the  policy 
which  makes  Japan  act  in  complicity  with 
the  U.S.  in  the  Indochina  war  and  strongly 
urge  It  to  take  immediate  actions  to  bring 
peace  and  justice  to  Indochina. 

Through  the  reversion  of  Okinawa  on  May 
15.  1972,  the  military  bases  in  the  island, 
serving  the  American  war  effort  in  Indo- 
china as  forward  and  logistic  bases,  are  now 
to  be  regulated  under  the  provision  of  the 
U.S. -Japan  Security  Treaty.  This  means  that 
the  role  and  ftinctlon  of  Japan  have  assumed 
renewed  importance  In  permitting  American 
bases  there  to  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
for  the  Indochina  War.  and  the  nature  of 
the  Security  Pact  has  been  altered  In  sub- 
stance. 

The  military  procurements  from  Japan 
continue  to  be  used  in  Vietnam  and  the 
activities  of  Japanese  mdustry  as  the  "mer- 
chants of  death"  have  been  Indicted  by  all 
people  who  seriously  seek  peace.  We  must, 
however,  call  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  through  the  reversion  of  Okinawa,  the 
Japanese  involvement  in  the  Indochina  War 
has  been  drastically  deepened.  We  strongly 
demand  that  the  Japanese  Government  and 
Its  financial  leaders  halt  any  assistance  and 
involvement  in  the  war. 

We  plead  with  the  people  of  Japan  to  un- 
derstand fully  these  factors  deecrtbed  above, 
and  we  call  upon  the  Government  and  rele- 
vant industries  to  make  a  radical  reforma- 
tion of  their  present  policies. 
3.  To  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
ond  the  United  States 
We  plead  with  the  governmental  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  U.S.  to  agree  Immediately  to  the  release 
of  all  prleoners  of  war  at  the  earlles*  date 
and  no  later  than  December  31.  1972. 
4.  To  the  United  NatiOTia 
We  commend  UJJ.  Secretary  Oenena  Kurt 
Waldhelm  for  his  recent  demand  that  ttu 
Security  Council  attempt  to  end  the  war  In 
Indochina.  We  urge  him  to  convene  the  Se- 
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ourlty  Counctl  on  twa  iMue  under  hU  pre- 
rogfttlv*  in  Article  99  of  the  UJI.  ChaxUr. 
S.  To  the  Peoplet  of  Indochina 
To  the  long-eixffertng  pec^les  of  all  Indo- 
china, we  a«k  their  forglveneae,  for  we  h»ve 
long  sinned  ag»ln*t  them.  We  repreeent*Uvea 
of  reltgloua  communities  in  both  the  UB. 
and  Japan  continue  our  aoUdarlty  with  the 
BuddhUt,  Chrtrtlan.  and  other  religious 
oommunltlee  in  the  Eepubllc  of  Vietnam, 
the  Democratic  RepubUc  of  Vietnam,  Laoe, 
and  CambodU.  We  keep  them  in  our  thought* 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  time,  too  long 
daUyed.  when  we  may  again  work  with  them. 

4.  "The  emergence  of  Japan  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  in  the  international  commu- 
nity la  a  welcome  and  wholeaome  develop- 
ment." Japan  aU»  haa  "made  the  choice  not 
to  derelop  her  hlghly-aophlstlcated  nuclear 
oapablUty  for  military  purposes. ' 

5.  "We  urge  the  world  community  not  to 
consider  nuclear  capability  as  the  hallmark 
of  great  natlona. "  In  full  recognition  of  Ja- 
pan's new  status  as  a  major  power  In  her 
own  right,  we  suggeat  that  "she  be  given 
semi-permanent  membership  on  the  U.N. 
3ecurltv  Council." 

6.  "Wo  urge  that,  as  rapidly  as  practicable, 
the  U.S.-Japan  Security  Treaty  and  other 
such  bUateral  and  regional  military  alliances 
be  transformed  into  global  security  agree- 
ments administered  by  the  D.N  "  We  must 
clearly  recognize  that  "Japan's  future  role 
m  the  Pacific  will  be  determined  by  the 
Japanese  and  that  presstire  from  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  Is  certain  to  be  counter-pro- 
ductive." 

Although  not  part  of  the  Initial  agenda  of 
the  Consultation,  the  Indochina  Wsu-  soon 
appeared  as  a  major  factor  preventing  better 
Japanese -American  relations.  Accordingly,  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
text  of  a  resolution  on  the  Indochina  War. 
This  resolution  made  the  following  points: 
We  have  found  "in  our  discussions  that 
the  war  In  Indochina  compounds  the  prob- 
lems of  Japan -U.S.  relations." 

"The  prolonged  war  in  Indochina  has  been 
a  crime  against  humanity"  and  we  appeal  to 
the  President  "to  take  Immediate  and  un- 
conditional steps  to  halt  hostilities  and  with- 
draw all  American  .'orces  from  Indochina  and 
surrounding  areas." 

"We  call  upon  the  leadership  of  the  VS. 
to  cease  all  efforts  to  control  the  results  of 
the  political  settlement,  leaving  such  politi- 
cal determination  in  the  hands  of  the  Viet- 
namese." 

"■We  strongly  protest  against  the  policy 
which  makes  Japan  act  In  complicity  with 
the  U.S.  In  the  Indochina  War  and  strongly 
urge  It  to  take  Immediate  actions  to  bring 
peace  and  Justice  to  Indochina."  The  Japa- 
nese Government  and  related  Industries 
should  "make  a  radical  reformation  of  thetr 
present  policies"  vls-a-vls  the  Indochina  War. 
U.N.  Secretary-Oeneral  Kurt  Waldhelm 
should  "convene  the  Security  Council  on  this 
Indochina  Issue  under  bis  prerogatives  In 
Article  99  of  the  U.N.  Charter." 

"To  the  long-suflerlng  people  of  all  Indo- 
china, we  ask  their  forgiveness,  for  we  have 
long  sinned  against  them  and  we  representa- 
tives of  rellglotis  communities  In  both  the 
U.S.  and  Jt4;>an  continue  our  solidarity  with 
the  Buddhist,  Christian,  and  other  religious 
communities"  In  Indochina. 

Consultant-experts  for  the  meetings  In- 
cluded Prof.  Yoshlakl  Ilaaka  of  Oakushuln 
University  In  Tokyo:  Dr.  Everett  Klelnjans, 
Chancellor  of  the  Bast- West  Center  In  Hono- 
lulu; Prof.  Shuyu  Kanaoka  of  Tokyo  Univer- 
sity In  Tokyo:  Prof.  Kozo  Tamamura  of  the 
University  of  Washington  and  the  East- West 
Center;  and  Dr.  Alfred  Bloom,  Mr.  Robert 
Wargo,  and  Prof.  Tasumasa  Kuroaa  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  Also  acting  as  a  Con- 
sultant was  Prof.  James  W.  Morley,  Director 


of  the  East  Asian  Institute  of  Colombia  Uni- 
versity, who  was  unable  tc  attend. 

The  Consultation  received  greetings  from 
U.8.  Ambassador  Robert  8.  Ingersoll  of  Tokyo. 
Hon  Tamlo  Kora,  the  Japanese  Consul-Gen- 
eral  In  Honolulu,  and  Archbishop  Angelo 
Pemandee  of  New  Delhi,  President  of  the 
World  Conference  of  Religion  for  Peace. 

The  following  denominations  and  sects 
were  represented  at  the  Consultation :  Budd- 
hist: RIasho  Kosel-kal.  Myodo-kal,  the  Budd- 
hUrt  Churches  of  America.  Hommon-But- 
suryu  Sect,  and  Shingon  Sect;  Christian: 
Roman  Catholle,  United  Church  of  Christ  In 
Japan.  United  Methodlat  Church.  United 
Church  of  Christ,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association, 
Christian  Science.  Society  of  Friends,  and 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints; 
Judaism:  Reformed;  Shlntolsm:  Konko-kyo, 
Mlsogl-kyo,  and  Shrine  Shinto;  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous religions:  Tenri-kyo,  Zenrln-kal, 
and  Itto-en. 

Rev.  Nlkkyo  Nlwano,  a  Buddhist  of  Tokyo, 
and  President  of  Rlssho  Kosel-kal,  and  Dr. 
Dana  McLean  Greeley,  a  Christian  of  Boston, 
and  President  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Religious  Freedom  (lARP) .  were 
elected  co-chairman  of  the  Consultation.  Co- 
secretaries  were  Dr.  Homer  A.  Jack  of  New 
York,  3ecreteu-y-General  of  the  World  Con- 
ference of  Religion  for  Peace,  and  Rev. 
Tasuo  Katsuyama.  Under-Secrettiry-General 
of  the  Japanese  Committee  of  the  World  Con- 
ference of  Religion  for  Peace. 

The  Consultation  Steering  Committee,  in 
addition  to  the  officers,  consisted  of  Rev. 
Yasuyoshl  Sakata.  a  Shlntolst  In  Tokyo;  Rev. 
Toshlo  Mlyake,  a  Konko-kyo  leader  of  Osaka; 
Rev.  Yoshlakl  Ilsaka.  a  Protestant  professor 
In  Tokyo:  Mr.  Herman  Will,  a  Methodist  lay- 
man in  Washlngfton;  Msgr.  Edward  Q.  Mur- 
ray, a  Catholic  clergimian  In  Boston;  and  Miss 
Ruth  Harris,  a  Methodist  church  executive 
In  New  York.  Chairmen  of  the  three  work- 
shops were  Rev.  Sakata,  Rev,  Mlyake,  and 
Dr.  A.  William  Loos,  a  Christian  clergyman 
who  Is  President  of  the  Council  on  Religion 
and  International  Affairs  In  New  York  City, 
Rev,  Mlyake  was  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  which  drafted  the  resolution  on 
Indochina. 

Religious  Institutions  represented  by  par- 
ticipants (who  attended  In  their  personal 
capacity),  Included  the  Temple  of  Under- 
standing of  Washington,  the  Council  on 
Religion  and  International  .\ffalrs  of  New 
York,  the  Institute  for  Religion  and  Social 
Change  of  Honolulu,  the  International  Inter- 
rellglous  Fellowship  of  Osaka,  the  Japan 
Religions  League,  the  Union  of  New  Religious 
Organizations  In  Japan,  and  Chtu-ch  Women 
United  (of  the  U.S.) 

The  full  list  of  participants  (delegates  and 
observers)  follows: 

Rev.  Daljlro  Al,  Itto-en,  Kyoto. 
Dr.  Abraham  K.  Akaka.  Christian.  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Honolulu. 

Prof.  Robert  T.  Bobllln.  Christian,  United 
Methodist  Church.  Honolulu. 

Rev.  Kyojl  Buma.  Christian,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Chamberlain.  Christian. 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  Plnley  P.  Dunne.  Jr..  Christian,  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley.  Christian,  Uni- 
tarian Unlversallst,  Boston. 

Miss  Ruth  Harris,  Christian.  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Yoshlakl  Ilsaka.  Christian,  United 
Church  of  Christ  In  Japan,  Tokyo. 

Hon.  Howard  Palfrey  Jonee.  Christian  Sci- 
ence, Palo  Alto. 

Prof.  Shuyu  Kanaoka,  Buddhist,  Shlngo 
Sect,  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Adney  Y.  Komateu.  Christian,  Church 
of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Herbert  K.  H.  Let,  Christian.  Honolulu. 


Dr.    A.    WlUlam    Loos,    Christian,    United 
Church  of  Christ,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Mills,  Christian,  Connecticut, 

Rev.  Toshlo  Mlyake,  Shlntolst,  Konko-kyo, 
Osaka. 

Rev.  Kelsho  Motoyama,  Buddhist,  Budd- 
hist Churches  of  America,  Palo  Alto. 

Msgr.  Edward  O.  Murray,  Christian.  Romaa 
Catholic,  Boston. 

Rev.  Oenjun  NIshlmura,  Buddhist,  Horn- 
mon-butsuryu  Sect,  Osaka. 

Rev.    Nlkkyo    Nlwano,    Buddhist,    Rissbo 
Kosel-kal.  Tokyo. 

Rabbi   Julius   T.    Nodel,   Jewish,   Reform, 
Honolulu. 

Rev.  Takazuml  Rlklhisa,  Zenrln-kal,  Tsu- 
jushlno. 

Rev.   Paul  B.  Robinson,  Christian.  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Honolulu. 

Rev.  Keijl  Sahara,  Buddhist,  Osaka. 

Rev.  Yasuyoshl  Sakata,  Shlntolst,  Mtsogl- 
kvo.  Tokyo. 

Rev.  Nltaro  Sasahara.  Itto-en,  Kyoto. 

Archbishop  Seilchi  Shlrayanagl,  Christian, 
Roman  Catholic,  Tokyo. 

Mr.    William    Sullivan,    Christian,    Society 
of  Friends,  Honolulu. 

Rev.  Seljl  Taltai,  Shlntolst,  Shrine  Shinto, 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  Herman  Will,  Christian,  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Washington. 

Rev  Susumu  Yoshlda.  Tenrl-kyo,  Honolulu. 


SALT  AGREEMENTS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NKW    TORIC 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25.  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1133  was  brought  up  earlier 
today  without  notice.  It  was  not  included 
in  the  program  for  this  week  announced 
last  Thursday  and  it  was  not  included 
in  the  calendar  for  today.  No  printed 
copies  were  available.  It  was  discussed 
Iriefly,  while  most  Members,  including 
myself,  were  off  the  floor,  and  was  then 
passed  by  a  vote  of  306  ayes,  4  nays, 
and  2  present. 

I  believe  that  many  Members  voted  for 
this  resolution,  as  I  did,  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  its  effect  was  cmce 
again  to  support  the  House  position  on 
this  matter;  namely,  a  simple  approval 
of  the  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
arms,  resulting  from  the  SALT  talks— 
this  w£is  the  effect  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1127  which  the  House  passed  329  to 
7,  on  August  18. 

I  would  have  voted  against  House 
Resolution  1133  today  if  I  had  under- 
stood that  it  constituted  a  surrender  by 
the  House  of  its  position  in  favor  of  the 
version  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1127 
as  it  passed  the  Senate.  That  version 
included  unnecessary  verbiage  and  stated 
certain  views  with  which  I  sharply  dis- 
agree. I  think  it  can  safely  be  said  that 
many  other  Members  were  opposed  to 
the  Senate  amendments  and  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  the  matter  should  have  gone  to 
conference  in  the  usual  fashion. 

Only  four  votes  were  cast  sigsdnst 
House  Resolution  1133  today.  These  were 
all  cast  by  Members  who  are  entirely 
opposed  to  the  Interim  agreement.  Hence, 
this  total  of  foxur  negative  votes  wholly 
fails   to   reflect   the  very   cwisiderable 


sentiment  in  the  House  in  opposition 
to  the  senate  amendments. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  tWnk 
»h^  nrocedure  that  was  foUowed  today 
wi  Kunf  ortunate.  As  you  well  know 
X  is  utterly  impossible  for  Members,  with 
il  the  various  obUgaUons  that  press 
Soon  them,  to  stay  on  the  floor  at  aU 
SSm.  certainly  on  a  matter  of  tMs  im- 
JStence  the  fact  that  House  Resolution 
1^3  was  to  be  brought  up  should  have 
been  made  known  ahead  of  time  so  that 
SSibers  could  familiarize  themselves 
with  its  contents  and  be  prepared  to 
Zvose  it  in  debate  and  with  their  votes 
If  so  inclined. 


GUN  CONTROLS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 
Mr  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  are  aU  genuinely 
concerned  over  the  rise  in  crime  in  Amer- 
ica as  weU  as  the  use  of  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  many  crimes. 

Senseless  acts  of  violence  were  once 
again  brought  to  our  national  attenUon 
^t  spring  by  the  tragic  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Gov.  George  Wallace.  As  a  result 
of  such  appalling  criminal  acUvity.  Con- 
gress is  again  being  urged  to  pass  a  strict 
gun  control  law.  Arguments  are  being 
presented  on  both  sides  of  this  important 
issue,  but  there  is  one  question  ^hicn  is 
being  overlooked  in  many  quarters,  vviii 
such  controls  reaUy  work?"  This  question 
must  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  each  one  of  us. 

For  years,  the  British  thought  they 
had  the  answer— laws  severely  restricting 
the  possession  of  firearms.  Recent  sur- 
veys indicate,  however,  that  the  BnUsn 
experiment  has  not  been  a  success.  TTiat 
failure  should  cause  us  to  pause  before 
proceeding  further. 

If  we.  as  representatives  of  all  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  assured  that  stricter  "guii 
control"  laws  will  disarm  the  criminal 
element,  how  can  we  possibly  proceed  to 
deny  honest  ctuzens  the  means  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  their  businesses,  and 
their  families? 

The  September  15  issue  of  National  Re- 
view contains  an  informative  article  by 
Miss  M.  F.  Harvey  recounting  the  recent 
results  of  the  British  experience  in  gun 
control.  Miss  Harvey  has  also  written  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  abolition  of  cap- 
ital punishment  in  Britain  for  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler.  I  conunend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Thit  Have  Onw  CoNTaoi.s  in  England 

(By  Miss  M.P.Harvey) 
The  attempted  assassination  of  George  Wal- 
lace has  put  the  Issue  of  "gun  control"  back 
on  page  one— colncldentally,  at  a  time  when 
capital  punishment  Is  widely  believed  to  be 
on  the  way  out.  The  experience  of  Britain, 
which  has  no  capital  punishment  and  lots  oi 
gun   control.   Is   Instructive    In   this   double 
context.  In   1957.  when  the  British  '•'^'•a 
their  traditional,  and  very  stem,  homicide 
laws,  the  murderer  who  klUed  with  a  gun 
was  stm  liable  to  be  hanged:   out  the  mur- 
derer who  used  less  direct  methods  was  more 
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likely  than  before  to  be  guUty  of  "non-oapl- 
tal"  murder  (meaning  there'd  be  no  daath 
Donalty  for  hUn)  or  he  might  even  be  let 
S  with  a  short  prison  term  for  manslaughter 
So  what  happened?  The  number  of  murder* 
with  guns  declined,  but  there  was  o  m^ked 
increase  in  the  number  of  kUllnga  by  beat- 
inn    kicking  and  other  means. 

Obviously,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  gtin 
to  commit  murder.  But  poUtlcal  cnxkpots, 
as  weU  as  common  crlmlnala.  find  that  guns 
are  handler  and  more  efllclent  than  other 
weapons.  Indeed,  the  poaeeaslon  of  »  Afeafm 
cuTbe  so  valuable  to  a  criminal  that  he  wUl 
eo  to  great  lengths  to  obtain  one.  How, 
then  is  the  robber  or  would-be  kUler  "de- 
terred" from  getting  his  hand  on  such  a 
weapon,  and  from  using  It? 

PooTmany  years,  the  British  thought  they 
had  the  answer.  Unless  you  were  a  farmer, 
a  sDortaman.  a  soldier  or  a  poUceman  on  spe- 
cial duty.  It  was  lUegal  to  possess  flreuTM. 
Smce    no   law    wlU    make    aU    citizens   law- 
abiding  aU  of  the  time  there  were  always, 
each  year,  a  certain  number  of  'flrearms  rt^- 
fenses"  In  Britain.  The  interesting  develop- 
ment m  recent  years,  however,  l«/»^»*.  ,^- 
arms  have  become  virtually  uncontrollable  lii 
Britain,   despite   the   fact   that   gun-control 
laws   have   become    more    sophisticated   ana 
nenaltles  for  violations  are  far  more  severe. 
For  example,  in   l»40-*4  only  eight  hun- 
dred persons  were    "proceeded   &«»lf«t     for 
firearms  violations  In  England  and  Wales,  on 
a  yearly  average.  More  than  a  decade  later, 
in  1956   the  figure  was  stUl  under  nine  hun- 
dred. Throughout  this  period,  the  Penalties 
imposed  by  the  old  Firearms  Act  of  1937  were 
relatively  light-mostly  fines  or  a  few  months 
imprisonment.   But   during  the   early    19«08 
firearms  oflenses  Increased  so  markedly  that 
the  1937  Act  was  revised  and,  in  1966.  heavier 
flnas  were  supplemented  by  up  to  ten  years 
imprisonment  if  guns  were  used  In  the  coiuae 
of  a  serious  crime  or  to  resist  arrest.  By  1966 
the  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  for 
firearms  offenses  had  increased  to  2380;  ^e 
figure  had  climbed  to  an  unprecedented  5.275 

"'''The  "failure  of  the  1965  Firearms  Act  to 
control  the  lUegal  possession  and  use  of  guns 
in  Britain  bacame  apparent  during  a  period 
when  all  serious  crimes  In  England— Includ- 
ing homicides— were  Increasing  at  a  stagger- 
ing rate.  When  did  this  Increase  start,  and 

^  iLt  us  first  note  that  there  was  relaUvely 
UtUe  change  from  1946  to  1966.  The  average 
total  of  all  indictable  oflenses  remained  only 
slightly  above  470,000  for  those  years.  But 
bri960,  only  three  years  after  passage  of  the 
1957  Homicide  Act,  indictable  oflenses  were 
UD  to  743,713— and  homicides  (excluding 
vehicular  homicides)  had  Increased  from  a 
per  c^lta  rate  of  13  convictions  per  niiUlon 
to  2  9per  mUllon.  By  19«6.  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Britain  was  experiencing  the  moot 
shocking  crime  wave  In  her  history- Indicta- 
ble offenses  were  up  to  1333.882  for  that  year 

alone.  .       ..^ 

But   statistics  did  not  prevent   the     hu- 
manists"  and  the  doctrinaire  leftwlngers  m 
Britain's  Labor  Party  from  voting  the  oom- 
Dlete  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  They 
argued    that    nonappllcation   of    the    death 
oenalty    (as   modilled   In    1967)    reaUy    had 
nothing  to  do  either  with  the  new  Increases 
in  firearms  offenses  or  with  the  remarkable 
increase  In  crime  generally.  ApparenUy.  the 
Labor  Party  hoped  the  more  severe  penaltlas 
in  the  1965  Firearms  Act  would  help  prevent 
murder  by  gun.  just  as  they  hoped  miirder 
wouldn't  Increase  once  the  death  penalty— 
already  weakened  by  the  1957  law— was  no 
longer  on  the  books. 

WHAT   RXAIXT    HAPPENED? 

In  1966  the  homicide  rate  In  Brltam  (com- 
bining convictions  for  both  murder  and  non- 
vehicular   mansUughter)    had   increased   to 
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3  95  per  mlUlon  and  it  Increased  again  to  at 
least  5.8  (poeatbly  higher)  in  1970.  Now  It  Is 
hard  for  anvone  to  argue  that  a  murder  haa 
occvuwd— la  BrltaUx  or  anywhere  els*.— sim- 
ply because  the  penaltv  for  i»urd«r  baa  been 
lessened.  Not  even  the  wleest  Judge  or  Jury, 
or  the  cleverest  defense  lawyer  or  prosecuting 
attorney,  can  know  exactly  what  has  gone 
on  in  the  mind  of  the  munderer.  If  he  claims 
that  his  crime  was  unpremeditated,  perh^je 
he's  talked  himself  into  believing  this  even 
if  the  judge  and  jury  decide  that  the  evi- 
dence is  all  against  him.  It  la  extrwnsly  dlffl- 
cult.  however,  to  argue  that  armed  robber- 
ies  whether  or  not  they  end  in  murder— are 

unpremed  itated . 

In  every  armed  robbery,  there  Is  a  certain 
amount  of  planning  on  what  sort  of  weapon 
to  obtain  and  how  to  use  It.  How,  then,  would 
most  people  judge  the  evidence  if  It  could 
be  shown  that,  with  every  step  toward  the 
weakening  and  eventtial  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty  in  Britain,  armed  robberlas  in- 
creased along  with  homicides? 

In  the  October  1971   Issue  of  the  British 
Police   Federation's   monthly   magaalne.   Po- 
lice Chief  Inspector  CoUn  areenwood.  a  fire- 
arms expert  from  yorkshlre,  published  JtiBt 
such  a  studv.  He  showed  that.  In  the  metro- 
politan   area   of    London,    armed    robberies 
from  the  end  of  World  War  U  up  untu  1966 
were  relatively  lew  (between  130  and  138  per 
year).  But  following  the  1967  Homicide  Act, 
the  Incidence  of  armed  robberies  in  London 
increased  as  did  homicides  generally  in  Eng- 
land. Bv   1966.  when  the  Labor  government 
decided  to  abolish  completely  the  death  pen- 
alty for  murder,  armed  robberies  In  London 
numbered    702;    by    1969,    the    last    year    of 
Greenwoods  study,  they  had  jtimped  to  nine 
hundred  flftv.  The  use  of  firearms  In  these 
robberies — ^rather  than  other  weapons  such 
as    iron    coehes    or    knives,    increased    from 
nineteen  cases  in  1966  to  272  casea  by  1969. 
And    a    report    just    released    shows   an    ap- 
puinng   mcrease   of   42   per  cent   In  murders 
In  1971  over  the  year  before — 177  murders  in 
1S71  as  against  ioe  in  1970. 

There  is  no  way  to  explain  why  coavlctlon 
flgtiree  both  for  murder  and   manslaughter 
increased  so  steeply  after   1967 — along  with 
armed  robberies,  firearms  offenses,  and  an- 
nual figures  for  all  indictable  offenses  known 
to  the  pouce — without  noticing  that,  untU 
1957,  the  killing   of  another  human  being, 
whether  in  cold  blood,  in  a  robbery  or  In  the 
heat   at   personal   passion,   always   m«ant   a 
••murder"   trial  and,  except  In   cases   of   in- 
sanity, a  strong  probability  that  the  killer 
would  hang.  After  passage  of  the  1»67  Homi- 
cide Act.  criminals  stayed  away  from  guns — 
and  kicked   or  bludgeoned   or  knifed  their 
vlctlHM  to  death— only  until  it  became  clear 
that  even  to  kUl  stMneone   with   a   grm   in 
Britain  no  longer  meant  that  you  would  have 
to  hang  for  murder   Your  lawyer  might  now 
plead  manslaughter:  If  he  failed,  there  was 
now  always  an  appeal.   And  It  Is  stUl  that 
way   in    Britain,    for   even   with   the    death 
penalty  completely  removed  from  the  books, 
you  can  appeal  to  have  your  murder  convic- 
tion   changed    to    •'attempted    murder"    or 
"wounding   with  intent" — even  though  the 
victims  are  all  dead — and  be  out  of  prison 
again  in  two  or  three  yesirs. 

The  failure  of  gun  controls  In  Britain  Is 
prol>ebly  the   best   evidence   avaUable   any- 
where In  the  world  to  demonstrate  that  It  is 
only  capital  punishment — the  criminal's  fear 
of    "Judicial    homicide" — which    deters    the 
m^dators  in  human  society  from  taking  the 
lives  of  tonocent  victims  If  they  are  strong 
enough,  are  armed  with  firearms,  and  know 
they  wont   die  for  the  murder  they  have 
committed.  Theee  British   figures   are   rela- 
tively unknown  in  the  U.S.  They  wotild  have 
had  relevance  In  the  congre«donal  debate 
on  gun  control  that  foUowed  In  the  virake  of 
the  Wallace  assassination  attempt. 
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LIFE  IN  A  COMMUNIST 
CIVILIZATION 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or  osokoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25,  1972 
Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  three  terms  in  the  House  I  have 
heard  many  people  extol  some  of  the  vu-- 
tues  of  the  Communist  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  infer  that  the  United  States 
should  not  continue  its  policy  of  trying 
to  contain  the  expansion  of  communism. 
I  think  that  the  precious  freedoms  we 
now  have  would  never  survive  under  any 
form    of    communism.    This    has    been 
uroven  to  be  true  throughout  the  world. 
RecenUv,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried a  book  review  regarding  life  in  a 
Communist  civilization.  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  they  either  read  this  review  or  the 
book  iteelf.  because  of   the  insight  it 
would  give  them  in  debating  the  effects 
of  a  Communist  civilization  upon  Indl- 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  fol- 
lows: 

The  Booksheu 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

A  well-known  8tt>ry  In  Warsaw  tails  of  a 
new  prlaoner  being  a*ked  by  his  ceU  mates 
what,  senteiice  he  received: 

"Ten  years."  he  replied. 

"For  what?" 

"For  nothing."  _,        _, 

"Youre  lying.  For  nothing  they  give  at 
mast  five  years." 

That  la  juat  one  of  the  many  tal-^"^** 
Leooold  Tyrmand  sprinkles  throughout  his 
^  prS^  on  communist  clvm«tlon. 
•The  ao-  Luxemburg  Contraoeptlvee  Coop- 
erative"   (Macmman.   $6.96,   287   pages). 

Author  Tyrmand.  a  Polish  liberal  who  was 
imp^ned  by  both  the  Naal.  and  Ru-fwjf- 
S^at  thJ  outset  tiiat  hi.  book  abounds 
with    intentional    hyperbole   of    an   existing 

"^7he  insists  that  hyperbole  is  truer  than 
a  hundred  objective  t^""^-,"^^.?*^ '"f! 
can  one  objectively  explain  a  l«8»l,«y^™ '^ 
which  the  prosecutor  la  always  right?  How 
^  one  obj^tlvely  deecrtbe  the  ^^^'^  ^ 
a  poUtlcal  poUce  whoee  ralson  detre  U  to 
create  ctilprlta  where  none  exist? 

HDw  else  can  one  objectively  examine  the 
morality  of  people  who  buUd  careers  by  hunt- 
ing down  and  destroying  the  slightest  manl- 
feltatlon  of  free  thought,  while  *bro»^  ^^f 
deliver  speeches  about  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  the  independence  of  the  human 
spirit— and   their   Western   Usteners   believe 

what  they  say?  ^^^^^^   ,„ 

Mr  Tyrmand.  who  came  to  America  m 
1966  acknowledges  that  his  atUtude  toward 
communism— his  hatred  of  the  evU  It  con- 
tains and  his  fear  of  Ita  metaphysical  power 
to  hold  more  and  more  evU— is  the  result  of 
his  life  under  communism. 

He  unapologetlcaUy  depicts  it  as  an  un- 
relieved system  of  terror,  one  that  erodes 
individual  dignity  and  depraves  those  who 
try  to  coexist  within  it.  "Never  In  the  hlstorj 
of  the  human  race."  he  writes,  "have  social 
conditions  brought  out  so  many  of  the  worst 
features  of  human  nature,  so  much  mutual 
hatred,  organized  crtme.  Intenalfled  coercion, 
and   cutthroat   indifference   of   man   toward 

man." 

Yet  his  book,  despite  its  somber  theme.  Is 
never  shrlU.  Even  when  hU  opinion  is  never 
in  doubt,  his  sprightly  sense  of  humor  pre- 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

venU  It  from  lapsing  Into  an  angry  mono- 
tone. 

Take  his  description  of  the  ubiquitous  se- 
cret police,  who  he  says  act  as  the  conscience 
of  communism.  Terroristic  they  may  be.  but 
they  are  the  only  area  of  Ufe  under  commu- 
nUm  that  fuctlona  effectively,  he  Insists  Mid 
in  terms  of  Ingenuity,  functionality  and  util- 
ity,  they   are  the  most   perfect  product  of 

conununlsm.  ,^,         , 

Thus  If  a  security  officer  kills  a  citizen  by 
mistake,  in  pursuit  of  hl«  mission  "to  keep 
the  sacred  fires  of  love  for  the  party  alive  Ui 
the  citizens'  souls,"  the  police  wlU  tell  «ie 
family  that  the  slain  man  was  a  CIA  agent- 
even  If  he  were  deaf,  dumb,  and  legless  from 
birth.  The  man  who  klUed  him  will  receive  a 
decoration  for  vlgUance  in  the  fight  against 
the  enemies  of  the  people.  " 

There  are  the  blatant  Orwelllan  lies  m 
which  day  is  depicted  as  night,  right  is  wrong, 
eood  Is  bad.  and  history  Is  rewritten  to  con- 
form to  the  latest  Party  dogma.  But  there  are 
also  the  ever  more  subtle  lies,  so  that  the 
Communist  artist  who  wants  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture "must  take  Into  consideration  what  his 
picture  will  mean  to  the  Party,  the  govern- 
ment the  trade  unions.  schoolchUdren,  the 
approaching  anniversary  of  Lenin's  birthday 
the  mlnlstr>-  of  industry-  If  he  wants  to  paint 
a  steel  mlU,  or  the  ministry  of  agriculture  If 
he  Intends  to  paint  a  strawberry." 

The  composer  who  calls  his  symphony 
-'Holiday  of  Spring"  can  win  at  most  an  artis- 
tic success,  but  if  he  calls  It  "Holiday  of  the 
Revolution"  or  "Cantata  of  Lenin."  he  will  be 
showered  with  awards  and  continual  per- 
formances on  the  radio  and  In  the  concert 

*Mr  Tyrmand  spoofs  the  elaborate  names 
devised  supposedly  to  express  working  class 
affirmation  of  Ufe  and  the  Communist  system, 
names  such  as  "The  Happiness  of  the  People 
"Cooperative  for  the  Sanforizing  of  Fabrics, 
or  the  "Happy  Future  Workshop  of  Wooden 
Buttons."  The  book's  title  derives  from  the 
name  proposed  for  a  Rumanian  cooperative 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  prophylactics, 
a  proposal  ultimately  rejected  for  the  more 
orthodox  title.  "Workers'  Solidarity"  coopers- 

tlve 

The  book  Is  a  Whole  Earth  Catalogue  for 
trying  to  cope  with  Ufe  under  communism.  It 
gives  practical  advice  for  taUclng  on  the 
tapped  telephones,  explains  where  to  mall  let- 
ters wrth  the  flickering  expectation  that  they 
might  be  delivered  after  they  are  read  by  the 
authorities,  dispenses  advice  on  how  to  try  to 
coexist  with  the  Kafkaesque  bureaucracy, 
and  explains  how  and  whom  to  bribe  under  a 
suffocating  system  that  Is  a  paradise  for  oper- 
ators and  opportunists.  

Like  a  Polish  Parkinson,  author  Tyrmand 
formulates   whimsical   principles,   laws    and 
edicts  on  everything  from  the  virtue  of  in- 
forming on  family  and  friends  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  Communist  regimes  to  run  up 
99  89'".  election  vlctorl«B  (since  a  99.87 '1,  vote 
would  be   greeted   by  the   regime's  subjects 
as  s  sure  sign  that  the  Communists  had  lost) 
Yet  sandwiched  between  his  ripostes  and 
deft  verbal  thrusts,  the  message  Is  unmistak- 
able that  communism,  which  seized  power  In 
the    name    of    the    worker,    subjugates    the 
worker  more  efficiently  than  any  social  sys- 
tem of  our  time.  It  has  Imposed  a  system  of 
glaring   Injustice   and    ethical   deterioration, 
putting  a  premium  on  pettiness  and  mean- 
ness. ^    ,  ^, 

The  author  acknowledges  that  much  of  his 
description  of  life  under  communism  differs 
from  periodic  optimistic  reports  in  the  West- 
em  press.  Yet  he  insists  that  only  someone 
who  has  lived  under  communism,  who  has  ex- 
perienced first  hand  the  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal degradation  of  life  In  a  thoroughly  regi- 
mented society,  can  separate  appearances 
from  reality. 

And  one  of  the  few  times  he  departs  from 
a  generally  wry  assessment  is  to  criticize  the 
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gtiUlblllty  of  a  West  that  is  taken  In  by  glit- 
tering promises  and  by  such  "  notorious  pro- 
fessional nonconformist*"  as  Ehrenburg. 
Yevtushenk©  and  others  who  express  not  the 
slightest  contrition  at  having  served  the  SU- 
llnlst  evil,  but  instead  demand  recognition, 
respect,  and  sympathy  for  no  longer  serving 
evil. 

The  overall  impact  of  this  book  adds  up  to 
a  phantasmagoric  chamber  of  horrors,  a  vi- 
sion of  Schrecklichkeit  every  bit  as  bad  as 
that  described  by  Alevander  Solzhenltsyn.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  author's  skill  that,  perhaps 
because  he  felt  a  stralght-Iorward  account 
would  be  too  much  for  some  readers  to  ac- 
cept, he  Is  able  to  Infuse  even  this  dreadful 
subject  with  a  persistent  sense  of  humor. 


IN  GERMANY:  THE  END  OF 
ASSIMILATION 


WOMEN  SHOULD  APPLY  TO  WHITE 
HOUSE   FELLOWS   PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  announced  a  national 
search  for  outstanding  young  men  and 
women  to  serve  as  1973-74  White  House 
fellows. 

The  White  House  fellows  program, 
originated  in  1964  and  funded  by  tax 
moneys  and  contributions  from  major 
foundations  is  a  Cabinet -level  program 
to  provide  exposure  to  top  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment for  15  to  20  individuals.  The 
fellowship  consists  of  a  year  of  Govern- 
ment service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
salaries  of  up  to  $27,289.  Fellows  serve  on 
the  White  House  staff,  with  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  and  with  Fed- 
eral agency  heads. 

Although  the  program  is  open  to  all  in- 
dividuals between  the  ages  of  23  and  36 
except  civil  service  employees,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  consistently  dominated  by 
men.  This  year  only  one  of  the  17  fellows 
is  a  woman.  In  the  program's  8-year  his- 
tory less  than  8  percent  of  the  partic- 
ipants have  been  women,  and  rarely  has 
a  married  woman  been  accepted. 

The  President's  Commission  on  White 
House  fellows  blames  this  lack  of  female 
fellows  on  a  dearth  of  applicants;  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  applications  have 
been  filed  by  women.  The  Commission 
admits  that  it  has  "not  reached  the  po- 
tential female  applicants  or  that  for  some 
reason  those  who  are  qualified  simply  are 
not  applying."  Not  until  last  year  were 
there  any  efforts  to  recruit  women. 

All  Members  of  Congress  should  en- 
courage qualified  young  people  In  their 
districts,  particularly  women,  to  apply  to 
the  fellowship  program.  Application 
forms  and  additional  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  White  House  Fellows,  the  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  20500.  The 
deadline  for  applications  is  December  15. 
The  Commission  asks  that  the  fellows 
"give  promise  of  providing  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  will  influence  the  shape 
of  our  society  for  many  years  to  come." 
Women  must  not  be  excluded  from  the 
White  House  fellows  program.  They  con- 
stitute one-half  of  the  leaders  and 
shapers  of  our  society. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22,  1972 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 

just  completed  the  high  hoUday  period 
niarking  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
year  5733.  The  10  days  between  the 
boly  days  of  Rosh  Hashanah — the  New 
Year— and  Yom  Kippur — the  Day  of 
Atonement — are  a  time  of  deep  con- 
templation. The  individual  ponders  the 
events  of  the  past  year  and  prepares 
himself  for  the  future.  Remembrance  is 
one  of  the  key  themes  as  Jews  the  world 
over  recall  what  has  occurred  to  them 
individually  and  as  a  people. 

This  particular  new  year  began  on  a 
very  tragic  not*  with  the  massacre  in 
Munich,  Germany,  of  11  members  of  the 
Israel  Olympic  team.  As  we  recall  this 
barbaric  act,  we  are  reminded  once  avaln 
of  similar  events  of  30  years  ago  in  that 
same  part  of  the  globe. 

A  very  moving  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday.  September  3,  describes 
the  impressions  and  emotions  of  a  trav- 
eler as  he  visited  the  places  where  the 
holocaust  of  the  Second  World  War  took 
place.  Stephen  Bimbaimi  was  in  Ger- 
many on  a  business  trip.  On  Yom  Kippur, 
he  felt  compelled  to  visit  a  synagogue  for 
the  first  time  in  18  years.  He  had  begim 
to  experience  self -consciousness  in  being 
in  that  country  and  his  emotions  were 
intensified  as  he  saw  the  remnants  of 
Regensburg's  Jewish  community,  many 
still  bearing  the  tattoos  of  the  death 
camps  on  their  arms,  struggling  to  raise 
the  necessary  quorum  of  10  men  for 
prayer.  In  his  own  words,  "I  closed  my 
prayer  book,  sat  back  and  cried."  He  was 
unaible  to  renaain  an  "as-similated  Jew" 
any  longer. 

I  believe  that  this  article  is  well  worth 
our  attention  during  this  season.  So 
that  we  too  may  recall  the  past  and 
weigh  the  future  at  this  start  of  the 
new  year  5733, 1  submit  it  in  its  entirety 
into  the  Record: 
In  Qxrmant:  Tkk  Ekd  of  Aosimilation 

(By  Stephen  Blmbaum) 
I  think  of  myself  as  an  assimilated  Jew.  I 
say  that  without  any  particular  pride  or 
passion,  but  merely  to  provide  a  perspective 
for  what  foUows.  It  was  because  I  consider 
myself  assimilated  that  I  was  able  to  plan 
a  business  trip  to  West  Germany  last  fall 
without  ever  thinking  twice.  It  was  a  trip 
of  more  than  2.000  mUes  through  much  of 
the  country  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
regarded  It  as  Just  another  Job.  I  left  New 
York  on  the  first  night  of  Rosh  Haahanah, 
6732. 

A  flight  that  leaves  New  York  In  the  early 
evening  lands  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  at 
dawn.  DuUed  though  one's  senses  might  be 
so  early  in  the  day.  the  Impression  the 
Frankfurt  airport  makes  is  strong  and  irre- 
sisUble.  MUes  of  rubber -clad  corrldcsv.  with 
large  windows  and  chrome  and  aluminum 
walls  and  railings,  present  a  strikingly  aus- 
tere and  sterile  appearance,  like  something 
out  of  Stanley  Kubrick's  "2001."  The  poured- 
concrete  buUdlngs  are  starkly  simple,  and 
at  dawn  there  are  few  signs  of  activity. 
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I  was  surprlsad  by  the  Informality  of  Ger- 
man immigration  and  customa  procedurta, 
which  were,  I  thought,  rather  atypical  for  a 
country  known  for  strict  adherenoe  to  rules 
and  discipline.  Paasports  weren't  checked  or 
stamped;  luggage  wasn't  inapected.  This 
struck  me  a*  odd,  but  not  quite  as  odd  as 
the  fact  that  I  was  entering  Germany  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Jewish  New  Year. 

At  the  exit  gate  a  Weat  German  corporate 
executive  who  would  serve  as  my  driver  and 
guide  throughout  my  stay  In  Germany  was 
waiting.  We  would  be  together  constantly 
for  the  next  10  days.  He  was  taU  and  erect, 
an  Imposing  figure  of  about  60.  Subtract  33, 
I  suddenly  thought,  and  that  would  make 
him  about  28  at  the  start  of  World  War  11. 
I  found  myself  wondering  what  military  unit 
he'd  been  a  part  of.  and  my  attitude  became 
hostUe.  It  was  an  automatic  and  unreason- 
ing response,  yet  one  I  wouldn't  shake  for 
most  of  my  stay  in  Germany.  For  whatever 
reason.  I  perceived  my  gulde-to-be  as  an 
instant  enemy,  and  my  reaction  to  him  sur- 
prised me.  After  all.  I'm  a  thoughtful  and 
reasonable  man.  I  don't  Judge  people  irra- 
tionally, and  besides.  I'm  a  totally  assimilated 
Jew. 

The  guide — I'U  call  hU  Hans — didn't  help 
things  much  with  his  greeting.  "Blmbaum," 
he  said,  "that's  a  German  name,  isn't  It? 
Means  pear  tree.  TeU  me,  do  your  people  oome 
from  Germany?" 

It  didn't  seem  worthwhile  to  explain  that 
whUe  my  father's  roots  were  undeniably  Ger- 
man, my  ancestors  had  Joined  a  13th-century 
Jewish  migration  to  Poland.  After  all,  the 
move,  though  made  seven  centurlea  before, 
hadn't  saved  my  father's  parents  and  five  sla- 
ters from  Hitler.  So  I  repUed.  "Yes,  they  came 
from  Germany." 

"It  must  have  been  difflcult  for  them  dur- 
ing the  war,"  said  Hans  in  eloped,  crlap  tone*. 
I  nodded,  at  a  loea  for  an  answer.  Sudden- 
ly my  grandparents,  my  atinls  and  their  hus- 
bands, their  unknown  numbers  of  children, 
w«re  real  to  me.  I  had  been  about  6  years  old 
when  my  parents  learned  of  their  deaths  and 
I  had  never  seen  any  of  them.  I  had  never 
even  thought  about  them  before  but  now  I 
was  trying  to  Imagine  what  they  had  been 
like.  It  had  been  two  steps  onto  German  soil 
and  Just  a  few  words  from  the  fint  German 
I  had  met  to  evoke  this  reaction.  Talk  about 
consciousness  raising.  . .  . 

My  musings  were  Interrupted  by  Hans. 
"Btrt  that  Is  aU  over  now,"  he  said,  "It  Is  all 
forgotten.  It  la  all  In  the  past,  and  we  must 
live  for  today.  Let  us  now  tx>nc«ntTate  on 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  today's  Oermany." 

My  ears  heard  and  my  mind  actually 
agreed.  This  was.  after  aU.  supposed  to  be  a 
rather  pleasant  business  trip.  But  there  was 
something  rumbling  in  the  pit  of  my  stom- 
ach, something  I  couldn't  controL 

The  uneasiness  I,  experienced  In  that  first 
oonversatlon  with  Hans  was  shunted  to  the 
back  of  my  mind  once  I  got  involved  In  my 
work,  for  business  in  West  Germany  Is  con- 
ducted In  much  the  same  way  as  in  Akron  or 
Atlanta.  And  In  PYankfurt,  a  totally  rebuUt, 
modern  city,  generally  Indistinguishable  from 
most  major  American  cities,  everyone  I  met 
spoke  English. 

A    PLKA8ANT    UrTEKLtrOK 

Prom  Frankfurt  my  schedule  took  Hans 
and  me  through  the  beautiful  Rhine  valley. 
Medieval  castles,  high  above  steep  vineyards 
and  the  bustling  river,  made  the  stretch  of 
road  from  Maioz  to  Cologne  a  more  than 
pleasant  interlude. 

Once  In  Cologne,  I  was  oC  to  the  mam- 
moth ANUOA  Fair,  a  biannual  event  that 
caters  to  West  Germany's  thriving  hotel  and 
restanrant  business.  For  nine  days  the  good 
burghers  of  Hamburg  and  the  beer  barons  erf 
Bavaria  Inspect  every  conceivable  type  of 
sausagQi  BtrUdel  and  sauerkraut.  For  me  the 
fair  was  a  long  series  of  meetings. 
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The  meetings  were  fine  but  my  local  inter- 
preter gave  me  a  bit  of  a  JcAt.  He  rwemhled 
nothing  80  much  as  a  character  from  the  cast 
of  an  English  drawing  room  oomedy,  the  one 
who  bounds  In  from  stage  left,  handsome  and 
blond,  wearing  Impeeoable  whttes,  raquet  in 
hand,  and  asks,  ■"Tennis  anyone?  "  The  inter- 
preter was  blond  and  wore  a  perfectly  praaaed 
white  suit  and  though  a  UtUe  peet  the  age 
of  a  male  ingenue,  was  no  leas  enthusiastic. 
"I  am  Ountar."  he  exclaimed.  ""I  speak  per- 
fect English.  I  learned  It  in  a  prisoner  of 
war  camp."  His  smUe  was  dasBllng. 

I  shook  my  head  in  disbelief.  How  Is  It 
poeelWe  to  make  that  statement  out  loud,  I 
wondered,  much  leas  with  obvious  prtde? 
He  aotually  seemed  proud  to  have  been  a 
prisoner;  after  all,  hadnt  he  learned  Eng- 
lish? Why  wasnt  he  even  a  lltUe  bit 
ashamed  or  self-oonaclous?  I  dldnt  expect 
breast  beetlng  and  the  rendtog  of  his  gar- 
ments, but  did  he  have  to  come  on  this  way? 
I  ended  up  being  embarrassed,  and  I  didnt 
understand  the  feeing  at  aU. 

From  .Cologne  we  rode  through  the  Ruhr 
vaUey  wit*  its  huge  factories  and  mills  whose 
predeceaaors  had  onoe  fueled  the  German 
war  machine.  From  there  we  traveled  along 
the  rolUng  jrialns  erf  Westphalia,  passing  an 
endless  euoceeslon  of  spotleas  farms,  aU  with 
austere  red  brick  farmhouses.  Then  north 
to  Bmsland.  to  a  smaU  vUlage  not  far  from 
the  cold  North  Sea  coast,  where  I  was  in- 
vited for  my  first  meal  In  a  German  home. 

The  home  could  hardly  have  been  called 
typical.  Though  very  much  in  the  regional 
style  of  architecture.  It  was  more  than  600 
years  old.  It  was.  however.  fuUy  restored. 
for  restoration  was  a  great  hobby  of  my  host. 
Long  hallways  led  to  large,  drafty  chamber*, 
and  If  I  had  heard  the  cry  of  "Oir  with  hU 
head!"  It  would  not  have  seemed  the  least 
incongrtiouB.  Dinner  was  fwmal  and  re- 
strained, with  somber  servants  bringing 
course  after  course  Cigars  and  lethally  strong 
brandy  followed,  and  they  in  ttim.  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  tour  of  the  house. 

As  we  walked  along,  old  suits  of  armor 
stood  rigidly  ait  attention  Ooau  c*  arms  an* 
ancient  standards  hung  forlornly  from  the 
walls  and  ceilings.  We  made  our  way  through 
a  narrow  paeaageway  and  finally  entered  ft 
long  hall  hung  with  large  oU  paintings.  "This 
was  my  great-great-grandfather.'"  said  my 
host,  pointing  to  a  portrait  of  an  archduke 
of  somewhere  or  other.  Next  came  a  oouple 
of  counts,  a  beron  or  two  and  some  mle- 
ceMuneous  clvU  dignitaries  of  apparently  un- 
queetioned  importance.  Then  he  pointed  over 
my  shoulder.  "And  that."  he  said,  with  ob- 
vious pride,  "ts  my  father." 

The  portrait  v«e  not  as  large  as  some  of 
the  others  but  it  was  no  leee  impreasive. 
Ttie  father  stared  out  at  his  son  with  steely 
blue  eyes  and  a  flerc^y  determined  Jaw.  ms 
resoluteness  was  what  the  artlet  had  pri- 
marily attempted  to  capture,  and  he  had 
succeeded.  Here  was  a  man  of  bearing  and 
Durpoee.  The  artist  had  missed  nothing,  right 
dovimto  the  highlights  on  the  lacquered  brim 
of  the  black  military  cap  and  the  shining 
sUver  S8  initials  on  the  collar.  ^    .,     » 

I  felt  my  dinner  rising  and  uttered  sUent, 
grateful  thanks  that  I  was  able  to  keep  It 
down.  I  viras  speechleaa.  What  am  I  doing 
here'  I  thought  What  am  I  doing  calmly 
break  mg  bread  with  the  son  of  a  Gestapo 
officer  and  then  c&suaUy  taking  a  tour  of  the 
"family  album"  I  found  it  absolutely  Impos- 
sible to  remam  to  the  house  a  nwment 
longer.  _     .         _,^ 

My  exit  was  clumsy  and  confusing.  Im 
sure  my  host  stUl  thinks  that  aU  Americans 
are  quite  mad.  but  my  need  for  air  was  such 
that  I  gave  no  thought  to  good  manners. 
Once  out  of  the  house.  T  shook  with  anger.  It 
was  uncontrollable.  Five  days  m  Germany 
had  uncovered  an  identity  I  had  laboced  a 
lifetime  to  minimize.  I  was  a  Jew;  there  wae 
no  getting  away  from  it.  And  I  felt  a  Jew's 
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anger,   a  Jew's  frustration.  AsslmUatlon  or 
not.  I  was  in  a  rage. 

VICTXIC  Ol"   HOSnUTT 

UntU  that  night  I  had  been  focualng  aU 
my  undefined  belligerence  on  Han«.  A  nice 
man  by  any  obJectlTe  standard,  he  neverthe- 
less evoked  my  initial  uneasiness  at  the  air- 
port and  80  I  had  directed  my  hostility  at 
him'  Nothing  downright  mean,  mind  you.  but 
I  lust  was  not  very  friendly.  Fortunately  our 
driving  sessions  between  stops  were  relatively 
short,  and  conversational  necessities  were 
few  But  he  tended  to  aggravate  the  strained 
atmosphere  by  laughingly  referring  to  him- 
self every  so  often  as  an  "old  mUltarUt. 

I  felt  so  disquieted  alter  the  painting  epi- 
sode that  I  decided  to  eliminate  scheduled 
visits  to  Hamburg  and  Berlin.  They  were 
stops  that  were  not  essential  to  my  trip  and 
I  had  neither  the  heart  nor  the  stomach  for 
them.  But  passing  them  up  meant  a  376- 
mlle  drive  from  the  northwestemmoet  area 
of  West  Germany  to  Hegensburg  In  the 
southeast,  and  a  full  day  In  the  car  with 
Hans.  .      ..  „ 

The  trip  Itself  was  pleasant  enough:  the 
West  German  autobahna  are  among  the  best 
roads  In  Burope.  And  the  conversation,  sur- 
prUlngly,  was  equaUy  pleasant.  H*n*  was 
something  of  a  local  historian,  and  he  spoke 
Icnowledgeably  about  the  towns  and  cities 
through  which  we  passed.  He  also  spoke  hap- 
pUy  about  his  Job  aiid  proudly  about  his 
wife  and  chUdren.  ,.^  ^  , 

After  a  while  our  conversation  shifted  to 
politics  and  suddenly  Hans  did  not  sound 
quite  so  much  like  an  "old  militarist." 
Though  Eastern  European  Communism 
seemed  a  real  threat  to  him.  he  turned  out 
to  be  not  the  least  Interested  in  haying  West 
Germany  raise  a  Ukrger  army.  In  fact,  the  no- 
tion of  a  larger  German  Army  seemed  to 
worry  him  more  than  the  CommunUts. 

"Have  you  read  Albert  Speer's  book  about 
the  war?"  I  asked,  apropos  oX  nothing.  He 
hadnt.  He  had,  however,  heard  of  the  book 
written  by  HlUer's  personal  architect  and 
later  Minister  of  Armaxnent*.  and  was  anx- 
ious to  read  It.  "I  knew  Spaer, "  he  said  pen- 
sively, "and  I  like  him  very  much.  He  was  a 
very  able  man."  Then  he  paused  a  moment, 
reflected,  and  added.  "He  saved  my  lUe." 

Bans  had  been  working  In  a  factory  during 
KriatallnaefU.  in  November,   1938.  when  an 
orgy   of   window   smashing,   arson,   property 
deetructlon  and  murder  victimized.  Jews  all 
over  Germany.  Hans's  maternal  grandmother 
was  Jewish,  and  under  German  law   Hans 
was.  therefore,  a  Jew.  He  was  among  thou- 
sands arrested  that  night,  and  was  sUted  to 
go  to  a  labor  camp,  and  probably  a  concen- 
tration camp  and  gas  chamber  later  on.  Speer 
personaily  intervened  and  undoubtedly  saved 
his  lUe,  not  out  of  any  particular  compassion 
for   Jews  but   because   Hanss   technological 
expertise  was  too  valuable  for  the  fatherland 
to  loiie.  3peer  protected  Hans  all  through  the 
war  by  destroying  the  evidence  of  his  Semitic 
forebears. 

Some  "old  mUltarist!"  My  surprise  was  to- 
tal Suddenly  I  had  what  almost  seemed  like 
a  coreUglonlst  riding  next  to  me.  and  the  say- 
ing about  feeling  more  comfortable  with  your 
"own"  proved  to  be  quite  accurate.  Hans  had 
probably  never  seen  a  Jewish  service  In  his 
life  or  spoken  to  more  than  two  Jews,  but  to 
me  he  was  now  a  kindred  soul.  In  the  space 
of  three  minutes  my  whole  attitude  had 
changed.  I  now  felt  I  could  ask  him  to  help 
me  with  a  project  I'd  been  considering  since 
early  morning.  ^ 

"Tomorrow  well  be  in  RegeMtourg.  I  said. 
"and  It  Is  Tom  Klppur  " 

He  nodded,  and  apparently  I  dldnt  need 
to  explain  the  meaiUng  of  the  holiday  to 
him — that  it  was  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
"There  to  a  temple  in  Rogensburg. "  he  said, 
anticipating  my  next  question.  "Do  you  wtoh 
to  go?" 


"Yes  "  I  said.  "Can  you  arrange  it  for  me?" 
He  nodded,  then  fell  silent  untU  we  reached 
Regensburg  some  hours  later. 

We  arrived  in  the  city  shortly  before  sun- 
down and  Hans  barely  had  time  to  call  and 
ask  permission  to  attend  the  services  and  to 
get  directions.  They  were  more  than  happy 
to  have  me.  Regensburg  Is  old,  with  ruins  dat- 
ing back  more  than  2.000  years,  and  its  posi- 
tion at  the  point  where  the  Danube  River  be- 
comes navigable  has  made  It  a  center  of 
commerce  for  centuries.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  winding,  and  there  are  many  dark 
alleyways.  We  decided  to  try  to  And  the  tem- 
ple before  going  to  bed  that  night,  anticipat- 
ing some  dlfflctilty.  But  we  found  It  barely  a 
Wock  from  the  city's  main  comjnerclal  thor- 
oughfare. 

I  hadn't  been  In  a  synagogue  for  more  than 
18  years,  and  In  the  morning,  with  the  serv- 
ices scheduled  for  9:30,  I  presented  myself 
promptly  at  9:26.  The  only  other  person  in 
the  synagogue  was  the  cleaning  woman,  ^e 
looked  at  me  and  I  returned  her  stare.  We 
said  nothing.  After  a  few  moments  she  tucked 
her  dust  doth  into  an  apron  pocket,  lUtea 
her  broom  and  left  the  room.  Now  I  was  to- 
tally alone. 

The    synagogue   was   very   small   and   ap- 
peared to  be  fairly  new.  It  was  simplicity  It- 
^    Its  clear  rectangular  lines  broken  oiily 
by   a  raised  platform  at  the   front.  On  the 
front  waU  was  the  enclosure  that  held  the 
rolled  scriptures.  The  only  decorations  In  the 
room  were  two  velvet  and  brocade  cloths  on 
the  side  walls,  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  syna- 
KOKuea  buUt  over  a  century  ago.  Beside  each 
were   small    card,   attesting   to   their   origin. 
There  were  perhaps  a  hundred  folding  chairs 
arranged  neatly  In  rows,  with  a  small  section 
at  the  back  of  the  room  separated  from  the 
rest  bv  a  low,  movable  screen.  Apparently  the 
Jewish  Orthodox  tradition  of  separating  the 
sexes  was  still  being  observed  In  spirit. 

For  about  15  minutes  I  remained  alone. 
Then  two  old  men  entered  and  nodded  to 
me  Between  their  halting  English  and  my 
nearly  nonexistent  German  I  was  able  to  de- 
termine that  one  of  them  had  taken  Hanas 
call  the  night  before,  and  that  they  were 
expecting  me.  They  seemed  unusually  glad 
that  I  had  come.  Their  happiness,  however, 
did  not  preclude  a  reproving  look  aa  they 
handed  me  a  black  paper  skullcap  and  indi- 
cated the  top  of  my  head.  I  put  it  on  a  little 
ashamedly.  . 

The  two  men  moved  to  the  front  row  and 
each  put  down  a  paper  parcel  he  had  been 
carrying  Each  parcel  contained  slippers  and 
an  embroidered  velvet  bag.  The  men  unlaced 
their  shoes,  placed  them  neatly  under  their 
chairs  and  put  on  the  sUppers.  Then  they 
placed  the  small  velvet  bags  on  their  lape.  I 
knew  those  bags  well,  and  for  an  instant  I 
was  an  8-yeax-old  boy  again,  sitting  beside 
my  father  In  temple.  HU  velvet  bag  had  been 
blue  with  gold  embroidery  and  it  had  held 
the  prayer  shawl  he  had  received  from  his 
father  as  a  boy  in  Poland. 

TRAGIC    SOtTVXNIllS 

One  of  the  old  men  was  looking  at  me. 
Without  warning  or  oomment,  he  pushed  up 
his  left  sleeve.  There,  on  his  forearm,  wae  a 
concentration  oamp  tattoo  consisting  of  In- 
delible blue  numbers,  a  mark  of  horrors 
seen  and  survived.  His  companion  also  rolled 
up  a  sleeve,  revealing  his  own  tragic  souvenir. 
When  they  were  sure  I  had  seen,  they  let 
their  sleeves  fall  back  into  place,  and  In  the 
same  matter-of-fact  manner  unzipped  tiielr 
velvet  bags  and  took  cut  their  prayer  shawls. 

Now  a  bent  old  man  shuffled  slowly  into 
the  room,  much  older  even  than  the  two  who 
had  preceded  him.  They  all  exchanged  holi- 
day greetings,  and  then  the  old  man  was 
mtioduced  to  me  He.  too.  rolled  up  his 
sleeve  to  reveal  his  oiwn  blue  numbers,  then 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  haU  where  he 
took  a  long  white  cotton  caftan  from^k  paper 


parcel  and  slipped  it  over  his  worn  blue  suit. 
He  eilso  changed  from  street  shoes  to  slippers. 
It  was  now  10  o'clock,  and  there  were  but 
four  of  us  In  the  temple.  Then  an  old  woman 
arrived,  followed  by  another.  They  exchanged 
greetings  and  retired  to  thttr  prescribed  sec- 
tion at  the  back  of  the  hall.  Neither  of  them 
greeted  any  of  the  men,  and  the  men  did  not 
acknowledge  them. 

Ten  minutes  later  a  single  man  arrived, 
followed  by  another  with  his  teen-age  son. 
The  son  and  X  were  the  oaly  persons  In  the 
room  under  the  age  of  60.  Each  new  arrival 
vvas  introduced  to  me,  and  every  one  (with 
the  exception  of  the  teen-age  boy)  went 
through  the  sleeve-rolling  ritual.  The  tat- 
tooe  seemed  to  be  a  bond  between  them,  a 
symbol  of  tragedy  shared. 

At  10:25  twt5  more  men  arrived,  one  of 
whom  was  introduced  as  the  rabbi.  He  was  a 
shopkeeper  In  the  city.  Conversation  had 
switched  from  German  to  Yiddish,  becoming 
animated  with  the  entranfce  of  each  new  ar- 
rival. But  after  a  while  the  talk  ceased  and 
the  old  men  stood  around  toeing  the  caipet. 
It  was  an  hour  after  the  services  had  been 
scheduled  to  begin.  Then  something  sud- 
denly  dawned  on  me:  THey  didn't  have  a 
mlnyan.  the  quorum  of  10  men  needed  to 
hold  a  Jewish  service.  On  Yom  Klppur  morn- 
ing, the  holiest  day  In  the  Jewish  calendar, 
they  conldnt  find  10  men  for  a  service.  No 
vironder  they  had  been  glad  to  hear  from 
Haas  that  I  would  be  coming. 


THX    lOTH    MAN 

Names  were  mentioned  as  those  assembled 
searched  their  minds  for  someone  to  sum- 
mon so  the  service  could  be  held.  Then  came 
a  collective  sigh  of  reUef  as  a  figure  appeared 
In  the  doorway.  Enter  th«  10th  man. 

Unlike   the   others,   who  wore   navy  blue 
suits,  the  new  arrival  was  dressed  In  brown. 
His  suit  was  of  British  cut,  with  a  nlpped-ln 
waist  and  flared  trousers.  He  must  have  been 
the  same  age  as  the  rest,  but  his  deep  tan 
contrasted   sharply  with  their  sallow  com- 
plexions.   He    wore    highly    polished    brown 
boots,  a  pink  shlit  and  a  wide  red  tie.  I^rge 
gold   links  shone  at   his   cuffs,   pnd  a  star 
sapphire  sparkled  on  his  pinky.  The  rabbi 
rushed  to  greet  him  warmly.  They  were  ob- 
viously  not   strangers.    After   they   had  ex- 
changed   greetings    In    Yiddish,    the    rabbi 
brought   him  over  to  me.   "Prom  America, 
said  the  rabbi,  pointing  first  to  one  of  ub. 
then  the  other.  The  ntw  arrival  sat  down 
beside  me. 

The  rabbi  reached  over  to  one  of  the  chair* 
and  picked  up  a  prayer  book.  Already  the 
bent  old  man  In  the  caftan  had  gone  to  the 
lectern  and  was  beginning  to  pray.  The  rabbl 
opened  the  prayer  book  to  the  piopcT  page, 
pointed  to  a  passage,  then  handed  the  book 
to  me.  He  then  moved  onto  the  raised  plat- 
form at  the  front  of  the  room. 

■Ben  Mandel.  Plalnfleld.  New  Jersey,"  said 
the  man  sitting  beside  me.  We  shook  hands. 
As  the  service  droned  on  around  us,  we  spofce. 
and  It  seemed  that  Ben,  like  myself,  was 
there  more  to  be  present  than  to  pray.  He 
told  me  about  his  new  home  In  Plalnfleld,  his 
business,  and  about  the  hotel  he  ovmed  not 
far  from  where  I  once  lived  on  the  West  Sldt 
of  Manhattan.  We  talked  about  why  he  had 
left  Manhattan  for  the  suburbs:  the  dirt,  the 
violence.  Mayor  Lindsay.  Then  I  asked.  "How 
do  you  happen  to  be  In  Regensburg?" 

"I  was  liberated  here."  he  replied.  Then  he 
rolled  up  his  suit  and  shirt  sleeve  to  reveal  his 
own  set  of  numbers  on  his  left  arm.  They 
stood  out  starkly  despite  his  tan.  "I  codm 
from  a  small  to'"n  not  far  from  here."  he  said. 
•First  my  brother  and  I  were  sent  to  a  labor 
camp  That  was  In  the  lat-  thirties.  When 
Hitler  decided  that  he  didn't  even  want 
Jews  ae  laborers  in  hlai  precious  Germany,  we 
wore  shipped  to  Auoctowltx.  The  two  of  u« 
were  sent  there  wit.*  our  sister.  She  died  in 
the  camp." 
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He  paused  for  a  moment.  It  appeared  he 
hadn't  toid  this  story  in  a  long  time  and  it 
was  hard  for  him. 

■We  were  Ju»t  lucky.  If  the  AUles  bad  ar- 
rived a  few  d*y»  later.  I  would  be  fertilising 
the  fields.  They  Uberated  u«  In  Begenaburg. 
and  we  lived  here  for  a  while.  Then  my 
brother  decided  to  go  to  Israel,  and  I  went  to 
America.  I  cant  oomplaln.  I've  done  very  weU. 
So  every  year  I  visit  my  brother  In  Tel  Aviv 
lor  Bosh  Hawhanah  and  spend  a  week  there 
with  him  and  his  famUy.  Then  I  oome  here 
lor  Yom  Klppur.  ^    ,.     , 

"It  helps  me  remember  how  lucky  I  ve  been. 
It  makes  me  remember  how  It  was.  Besides. 
there  aren't  many  Jews  left  here.  Just  theee 
few  old  men.  Once  10,000  Jews  lived  in  the 
aiea,  now  they  can  hardly  make  a  mlnyan  on 
Yom  Klppur.  Imagine." 

The  bent  old  man  held  firmly  to  hla  lectern 
as  be  rocked  back  and  forth.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  aU  wrapped  In  sUk 
prayer  shawls  with  long  fringes,  rocked  with 
him,  reciting  the  ancient  prayers. 

I  closed  my  prayer  book,  sat  back  and  cried. 

Germany  Is  not  the  place  for  an  asslmUated 
Jew  to  visit  If  he  expects  to  stay  assimilated. 


CURRENT  EFFORTS  TO  SECURE  RE- 
LEASE OF  THREE  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    ICASS ACH  U  SET  1 S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Na'vy  Lt. 
Markham  L.  Gartley,  Navy  Lt.  Norris  A. 
Charles,  and  Air  Force  Maj.  Edward  K. 
EliaB,  are  about  to  leave  Hanoi,  North 
Vietnam,  on  their  way  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  in  releasing 
these  men,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  certain  aspects  of  this  matter: 

First.  Under  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  the  established  traditions  of  war- 
fare, the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
was  under  no  obligation  to  release  these 
men  whUe  hostilities  are  still  in  progress. 

Second.  While  this  is  not  the  first  re- 
lease of  American  POW's  since  the  war 
began,  it  is  the  first  release  in  over  3 
yecu's. 

Third.  Whatever  their  legal  obligation 
to  the  military  authorities,  the  men  being 
released,  having  been  in  captivity  for 
periods  ranging  from  4  years  to  5  months, 
have  already  rendered  a  greater  service 
to  their  cotmtry  than  the  vast  majority 
of  their  fellow  citizens  and  are  entitled 
to  gratitude  and  special  consideration  on 
the  part  of  their  Government. 

Both  the  history  of  past  releases  and 
stories  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
today  suggest  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
by  U.S.  military  authorities  to  assume 
custody  of  the  men  for  an  extensive 
period  of  medicsd.  examination  and  de- 
briefing at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity following  their  departure  from 
North  Vietnam, 

I  believe  that  for  a  number  of  reasons 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  permit 
the  men  a  period  of  rest  and  recupera- 
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tion  immediate  upon  their  arrival  In 
the  United  States  before  requiring  them 
to  return  to  military  control.  The  men 
have  made  such  a  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  writing. 

Such  a  gesture  of  reciprocity  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Grovemment  might  help 
to  create  the  climate  of  goodwill  and 
cooperation  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  if  the  stalled  peace  negotiations 
are  to  get  off  dead  center. 

The  men  richly  deserve  the  opportu- 
nity to  relax  with  their  loved  ones  before 
returning  to  military  control.  Satisfac- 
tory arrajigements  could  no  doubt  be 
worked  out  to  provide  them  with  what- 
ever medical  attention  they  might  need 
during  this  period  through  civilian  chan- 
nels. 

Even  the  appearance  of  pressure  on 
the  men  by  the  military  authorltlee  fol- 
lowing thsir  release  would  almoet  cer- 
tainly jeopardize  the  release  of  other 
prisoners  of  war  and  should  therefore 
be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Hanoi  has  made 
this  abundantly  clear. 

Like  all  Americans,  I  welcome  theee 
gallant  men  back  to  our  shores  and  re- 
joice with  their  families  at  this  unex- 
pected reunion.  I  urge  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  treat  the  re- 
turn of  these  men  In  a  manner  befitting 
the  sacrifices  they  have  endured  for  all 
of  us  while  taJctng  advantage  of  the 
diplomatic  opportunity  opened  up  by 
their  release. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  President, 
in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  not  to  in- 
terpose military  pressures  on  these  men 
as  they  are  being  released.  I  also  call 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense  not  to  re- 
iterate claims  about  the  alleged  implica- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  re- 
lease through  civilian  channels.  Tliose 
claims  are  without  merit  as  a  matter  of 
law,  but  more  critically  they  render  ex- 
tremely difBcult  all  efforts  to  obtain  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  made  in  New 
York  today  on  this  issue  by  Bishop 
Moore,  Rabbi  Brickner,  and  Bishop  Gimi- 
bleton.  I  endorse  their  position  without 
reservation  and  urge  all  others  in  this 
House,  regardless  of  party,  to  do  so. 

The  statement  follows: 
Press  RiLiASk,  Niw  Yoek  Crry.  Sxptember  25, 
1912 
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The  Administration  answered  this  request 
by  dispatching  to  the  Vientiane  airport  where 
it  was  thought  the  men  were  to  arrive  oa 
Saturday,  a  party  of  high  level  American 
diplomats  led  by  the  Amarlcan  Ambassador 
to  Laos.  A  military  medical  evacuation  plane 
was  also  standing  by  on  the  airfield  ready 
to  take  the  men  away. 

Furthermore,  Defense  Secretary  Laird  has 
declared  that  he  would  "advise"  the  men  to 
return  through  military  channels  and  that 
the  type  of  release  envisaged  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  is  unacceptable  to  the  U£.  Mi. 
Laird  also  made  the  totally  baaeleas  charge 
that  a  return  through  civilian  channels 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. Article  117  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  doee 
not  prohibit  the  return  of  repatriated  pris- 
oners to  active  military  duty.  However,  the 
contention  Tm^v*^  no  requirement  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  release,  where  such  re- 
lease Is  not  the  product  of  negotiation  be- 
tween two  hostile  powers. 

All  of  this  has  occurred  In  the  face  of  a 
clear  warning  by  the  NM^h  Vletnameee 
that  such  interference  would  Jeopardiae  poe- 
slble  future  releases. 

It  may  be  dlfOcult  for  the  Ad m in Istration 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  ver>'  nation 
against  which  It  is  waging  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion of  unparaUeled  ferocity  Is  capable  of  acts 
of  good  will  and  htmaanlty.  But  those  Amer- 
icans whose  sense  of  compassion  has  not  yet 
been  obliterated  by  this  long  and  brutal 
war,  must  surely  feel  that  these  and  future 
prisoner*  of  war  should  be  allowed  U)  re- 
turn to  thto  country  by  whatever  mean*. 

We  therefore  urge  the  President  to  Inetruct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  retrain  from  any 
planned  or  actual  interference  with  the  im- 
pending return  of  the  three  men  who  are 
now  released  and  ready  to  leave  North  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  any  prisoners  who  might  be 
released  in  the  future. 


SWEET  ADELINES  CELEBRATE 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 


The  following  statement  was  Issued  here  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Paul  Moore  Jr..  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York;  Rabbl 
Balfour  Brickner.  Director  of  Interrellglous 
Affairs,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations; and  the  Most  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Gumbletcn.  Btshop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
-Archdiocese  of  Detroit.  Each  was  acting  In 
a  personal  capacity.  A  copy  of  the  state- 
ment was  sent  to  President  Nixon. 

Three  American  pilots  who  have  been  In 
North  Vietnamese  captivity  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  four  years  to  five  months,  are  In 
Hanoi  waiting  return  to  the  trj3.  The  North 
Vietnamese  Government,  which  was  under 
no  legal  duty  to  release  these  men  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  has  asked  for  assurance* 
that  they  be  allowed  to  return  via  civilian 
aircraft,  and  in  the  company  of  the  Ameri- 
can civilian  delegavtoa  who  went  to  Hanoi 
last  week  to  bring  them  back.  This  group 
includes  the  mother  of  one  man  and  the 
wife  of  another. 


c»  wiscoMsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATrVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1972 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  recognize  the  week  of  April 
8  through  14.  1973,  as  "NaUonal  Barber- 
shop Harmon>'  Week. '  I  introduced  this 
legislation  largely  as  a  meaisure  of  recog- 
nition for  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Preservation  and  Encour- 
agement of  Barbershop  Quartet  Sing- 
ing in  America. 

Recently  I  learned  that  the  Sweet  Ade- 
lines, a  women's  barbershop  harmony  or- 
ganization with  an  international  mem- 
bership of  over  20,000,  is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  this  year.  This  organi- 
zation has  chapters  in  all  50  States,  as 
well  as  Canada  and  England,  with  one 
active  club  in  my  hometown  of  Racine, 
Wis.  ^  ^ 

TTie  25th  anniversary-  convention  of  the 
Sweet  Adelines  Is  being  held  In  Salt  Lake 
City  next  month,  and  I  think  it  only  ap- 
propriate that  this  group  be  recognized 
in  connection  with  my  resolution  to  honor 
this  native  American  musical  form  by  the 
designation  of  'National  Barbershop 
Harmony  Week  '  next  April. 
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PHILIPPINES  AND  THE  COMMUNIST 
CRISIS  IN  THE  PAR  EAST 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sevtember  25,  1972 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress  agrees  to  limit  our  mlUtary 
defenses  to  a  secondary  role  under  the 
Interim  SALT  Agreement  and  we  send 
wheat  to  Russia  to  feed  its  army  and 
technical  toow-how  to  develop  its  indus- 
trial mightr— all  in  the  name  of  pursiiing 
the  peace— it  is  well  to  review  the  latest 
Communist  activities  to  appreciate  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Communists'  quest 

for  peace. 

President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines 
has  suspended  the  Constitution  of  that 
country  and  declared  martial  law.  Re- 
portedly, increased  Communist  bombings 
and  other  terrorist  activities  prompted 
Marcos  to  take  this  action  to  protect  his 
nation  from  the  threat  of  Communist 
subversion. 

President  Nixon's  recent  visit  to  Red 
China,   a   rebuff   to   Japanese   Premier 
Sato,  forced  him  to  resign  to  save  face. 
Now  his  replacement.  Premier  Kakuei 
Tanaka,  as  if  to  repay  our  undiplomatic 
blunder  or  to  imitate  our  mellowing  atti- 
tude toward  commvmlsm.  starts  his  visit 
to  Red  China  today.  Proposed  transferral 
of  the  Japanese  Embassy  from  Taiwan 
to  Peiping  must  also  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  new  independence  of  U.S.  policy. 
West  Grermany  having  already  entered 
into  a  nonaggression  treaty  with  Moscow 
will  continue  courting  communism.  For- 
eign Minister  Scheel  has  announced  that 
he  will  visit  Peiping  next  month. 

It  appears  the  present  U.S.  leadership 
has  advanced  the  cause  of  world  com- 
munism more  in  the  past  1  year  than 
communism  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
on  its  own  since  the  Roosevelt  era. 

I  ask  that  rrtftted  news  cUppings  fol- 
low my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  DaUy  News. 
Sept.  33,  19721 

PHII.IPPINB8  PUICED  UNDEK  MaRTIAL  LaW 

The  Philippines  proclaimed  martial  law, 
closed  down  major  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions and  cut  communications  with  the  out- 
side world  today  for  the  flrst  time  since  gain- 
ing independence  from  the  United  Statee  26 
ye*rs  ago. 

The  drastic  measures  came  amid  unrest 
caused  bv  the  country's  worst  summer  floods 
In  history  and  a  growing  wave  of  bombings 
and  terrorism  culminating  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  aeeaaslnate  the  defense  secre- 
tary yesterday. 

An  expected  broadcast  by  President  B. 
M«r«o*  was  not  heard  by  evening.  Philippine 
radio  stationa  still  on  the  air  played  unin- 
terrupted music. 

Sketchy  report*  Altering  out  of  the  trou- 
bled nation  indicated  the  mUltary  appeared 
to  be  playing  a  subdued  role  and  martial  law 
was  not  being  enforced  In  Cebu  and  Min- 
danao, from  350  to  600  miles  south  of  Manila. 
Oovernment  sourcoa  said  Marooe  signed  the 
martial  law  decree  transferring  power  to  local 
mOitary    commanders    late    yesterday.    But 
other    reports    said    the    proclamation    was 
dated    Thursday,    and    had    been    prepared 
Mfora  Defense  Secreiiary  Juan  Ponce  Bnrtle 
and  his  aides  e^aped  unscathed  from  shots 
flred  Into  Enrlle  s  car  by  unidentified  gun- 
men who  fled. 


A  Manila  police  spokesman  said  three  sen- 
ators of  Marcos-  opposition,  the  Liberal  party. 
and  a  newspaper  columnist  were  arrested,  but 

gave  no  reason.  ,„j... 

(Passengers  arriving  In  Hong  Kong  today 
from  Manila  aboard  a  Cathay  Pacific  air  flight 
said  Manila  was  calm  when  they  left.  Unitea 
Press  International  reported.  Oerman  busi- 
nessman Hartey  Burmestsr  said  there  was 
UtUe  traffic  and  that  Plliplnoe  were  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  country.  Hong  Kong  mer- 
chant Dennis  Yuen  said  he  saw  nothing  un- 
usual except  for  extra  police  and  armed 
troops  at  the  Manila  airport.  John  Dawson^ 
an  Enallsh  tourist,  said  he  did  ^^  see  ^°° 
many  soldiers  on  the  street  but  there  were 
army  men  In  front  of  the  government  of- 
fices  Otherwise  the  situation  was  calm.) 

Gunshots  were  reported  on  the  campus  of 
the  state  university,  wbsre  classes  were  or- 
dered suspended.  The  university  has  been  a 
center  of  leftist  activity. 

Marcos,  whose  second  term  as  president 
ends  next  year,  has  warned  re^ntly  of  in- 
creasing Communist  terrorism.  He  said  in  a 
speech  last  week  that  martial  law  might  be 
needed  to  combat  it.  „   ^« 

Police  without  warning  shut  down  aU  oi 
Manilas  newspapers  and  all  major  radio  and 
television  stations  before  there  was  any  an- 
nouncement of  martial  law.  Employees  of 
The  Associated  Press,  wbose  Manila  office  is 
in  the  ManUa  Times  Bdlldlng,  were  ordered 
home  without  explanation. 

USX  CABLES,  PHONXS 

With  access  blocked  to  normal  circuit,  AP 
newsmen  used  commercial  cable  and  tele- 
Dhone  to  report  developments  until  the  gov- 
ernment cut  those  channels.  Shortly  before 
the  cutoff.  AP  Correspondent  Lynn  C.  New- 
land  cabled  New  York  that  there  would  be 
no  communications  for  24  hours. 

The  American  Teieplione  &  Telegraph  Ca 
said  the  Philippine  government  had  ordered 
that  caUs  to  Manila  be  refused. 

A  report  reaching  Singapore  before  the 
cutoff  Mild  Marcos  used  a  special  police  force 
called  Metrocom  to  close  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  and  that  the  martial  law  proc- 
lamation covered  12  principal  regions,  in- 
cluding greater  Manila. 

Bombings  and  other  terrorist  activity  in 
the  Manila  area  have  klUed  one  person  and 
wounded  at  least  20  others  In  the  last  two 
months.  Qunfightlng  and  other  violence, 
crime  political  turmoU  and  corrtiptlon  have 
lone  been  commonplaoe  in  the  Philippines. 

•nie  arrested  senators  were  identified  as 
Ramon  Mltr,  Ramon  Dlokno  and  Benlgno 
Aquino  Jr.  The  columnist  was  Maximo  Soli- 
ven  of  the  Manila  Times. 


pine  Long  Distance  Telephone  Oo..  the  Na- 
tional Waterworks  and  Sewerage  Authority 
and  the  Philippine  National  Railways. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  an- 
nounced restoration  of  domestic  air  services 
and  the  transmission  of  cables  and  telegrams 
within  the  country  and  to  international 
points  after  a  brief  interruption.  Interna- 
tlonal  flights  were  reported  normal  except 
for  a  ban  on  unofficial  PlUplno  travelers. 

Government  officials  reported  that  life  In 
the  island  nation  was  proceeding  normally 
despite  the  Imposition  of  martial  law  and  a 
midnight  to  4  a.m.  curfew.  There  were  no 
signs  of  panic  as  thousands  of  clvlUans 
strolled  through  the  dty  this  morning. 

The  emergency  measvires  forced  the  closing, 
at  least  temporarily,  of  most  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations.  Only  one  daUy 
newspaper,  one  television  station  and  3  radio 
stations  were  allowed  to  resume  operations. 
Foreign  correspondents  were  asked  to  sub- 
mit dispatches  for  clearance  by  the  Infor- 
mation E>epartment  before  transmission,  A 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  television  crew 
was  detained  briefly  after  taking  pictures 
without  authorization.  „    .^  .  ^ 

Information  Secretary  Francisco  S.  Tatad 
told  a  news  conference  that  in  the  flrst  day 
of  martial  law,  there  were  no  serious  Inci- 
dents. He  also  said  no  major  crimes  were 
reported  yesterday. 

•This  Is  perhaps  a  unique  day  in  our  his- 
torv  and  if  It  continues,  perhaps  we  can  ssy 
we 'are  moving  towards  a  new  society,"  he 

^*  Tatad  said  that  Marcos  today  held  his  first 
Cabinet  meeting  since  martial  law  was  de- 
clared and  that  the  president  ordered  his  key 
officials  to  dismiss  all  "oomipt  and  Incom- 
petent" civil  servants. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  25,  1972) 
Maecos  Takes  Over  AauNM  and  UxiLrriss  is 
Emercxncy 
MANn.A.  September  24.-Pre8ldent  Ferdi- 
nand E.  Maxcos  has  ordered  a  mlUtary  take- 
over of  the  three  naUonal  airlines  and  all 
major  utilities  in  the  PhlUppines  to  guard 
against  ijosslble  Communist  action  In  the 
wake  of  the  Imposition  of  martial  law.  It 
was  disclosed  today. 

A  letter  of  instruction  to  Defense  Secretary 
Juan  Ponce  Enrlle  released  here  said  that  the 
takeover  was  necessary  to  prevent  any  dis- 
ruption of  vital  public  services  "In  view  of 
the  present  national  emergency." 

Marcos  announced  the  proclamation  ol 
martial  law  last  night  in  response  to  ''hat 
he  called  an  existing  Communist  rebellion 
"enjoying  the  active  and  material  support  oi 
a  foreign  power."  ,.„„„,   ,- 

He  also  announced  sweeping  national  re- 
forms to  build  a  "new  society"  and  the  arrest 
of  suspected  Communist  conspirators,  in- 
cluding   several    proBilnent    politicians    and 

newsmen.  ohuirx 

Included  in  the  takeover  were  the  Philip- 
pine Air  Lines,  Air  ManUa,  Flllplnas  Orient 
Airways,  the  Manila  Electric  Co.,  the  Phllip- 


IFTom  the  Washington  Star  and  Dally  New^ 
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MAXCOS    BXOAN    MARTIAL    LAW    BKTORE    SHOOT- 

INO,  AiDK  Says 
TOKYO  —The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  PhlUppines.  Comelio  T. 
ViUereal,  said  here  today  that  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos  had  decided  to  de<da» 
martial  law  long  before  the  incident  that 
was  reported  earlier  to  have  instigated  the 
proclamation.  , 

Vlllereal  told  newsmen  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  had  been  studied  tor  » 
long  tune,  had  been  decided  on,  and  was  in 
effect  on  Thursday,  weU  before  the  ai^ush 
of  Secretary  of  National  Defense  Juan  Ponce 
Enrlle  on  Friday  evening. 

Initial  news  dispatches  from  ManUa  moi 

cated  that  Marcos  had  declared  martta   law 

after  an  attack  on  Enrlle  as  he  was  riding 

in  a  car  on  his  way  home.  Enrlle  and  other* 

with  him  were  reportedly  unhurt. 

But  ViUereal  said  the  ambush  had  no 
connection  with  the  president's  decision. 
Rather,  he  said,  Marcos  had  made  the  deci- 
sion earlier  because  of  "excesses"  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  FUlplno  freedom  and  the  pattern 
of  subversion"  that  had  developed  there. 

Vlllereal  arrived  here  last  night  with  » 
delegation  of  Filipino  «>'^Prf  f "'^  °°  * 
good-will  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States. 


OTHERS     IN     DELEGATION 

Others  m  the  delegation  attending  tM 
news  conference  were  Marcellno  R.  VeloM, 
majority  floor  leader;  Joaquin  R.  Roces,  as- 
sistant majority  floor  leader:  Nlcanor  E- 
Ynlquez.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  C&rmelo  Z.  Barbero. 
senior  mtaorlty  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Vlllereal  also  disclosed  that  the  decision 
to  impose  martial  law  had  been  made  by 
Marcos  alone,  without  consultation  with  tne 
National  Security  CouncU  or  with  the  opposi- 
tion party.  ,  .^^ 
Barbero,    a  member  of  the  opposition  LiD- 
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.ral  party,  said  that  martial  law  had  come 
!r^.a^^mplete  surprise"   to   hie   P^ty. 

The  sDeTker  indicated  that  he  expected 
^'al  ut  to  last  fly.  or  sU  months,  but 
J^?Lt  he  could  not  make  ^  ^•^ 
r^idictlon  as  to  when  it  would  be  lifted.  Be 
S^S  that\e  hoped  that  "normalcy  could  be 
..MitAred"  in  that  time. 

VUlereal,  however,  said  he  could  not  guar- 
antee that  the  presidential  election  scheduled 
?or  next  faU  would  be  held.  Marcos,  now  in 
hij  second  term,  cannot  succeed  himself.  Bar- 
^roTald.  "We  hope  there  wUl  be  an  election 
h-c-use  we  think  we  wUl  win  it." 
^mereal  said  that  between  20  and  30  critics 
of  the  government,  Including  Sen.  Benlgno 
ijnulno  a  leader  of  tHe  Liberal  party  and 
possible  presidential  nominee,  had  been  In- 
cited" into  mUltary  custody. 

SUBVERSION    CHARGES 

Veloso  said  those  arrested  had  been  charged 
with  subversion  and  "undermining  the  in- 
teCTltv  of  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes. 
iflndlcated  that  .hey  would  be  tried  either 
in  clvU  or  mUltary  courts. 

Barbero  expressed  his  personal  support  of 
Marcos'  action. 

Roces  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member,  for  help  even  though 
Marcos  has  accused  an  unnamed  foreign 
power  of  supporting  subversives  in  the 
PhUlpplnes. 

Vlllereal  agreed,  defending  the  imposition 
of  martial  law  as  necessary  "To  protect  the 
citizenry  of  the  country  from  being  molest- 
ed by  lawless  elements."  He  said  the  PhlUp- 
pines wanted  foreign  Investors  and  foreign 
travelers  to  be  safe  there. 

Veloso  contended  that  suspension  of  the 
Filipino  press  and  the  censorship  of  foreign 
newsmen  in  the  PhUlpplnes  was  required  be- 
cause of  the  "increasing  tempo  of  efforts  to 
destroy  the  country." 

VUlereal  contended  that  "freedom,  once  It 
exceeds  the  limitations  of  freedom,  becomes 
license."  ,  _^    . 

"It  18  In  the  free  press,"  ViUereal  asserted, 
"that  the  enemies  of  the  republic  ride  on." 
He  said  that  newsmen,  several  of  whom  were 
in  mUltary  custody,  had  fanned  a  desire  to 
overthrow  the  government.  The  PhUlpplne 
constitution,  he  said:  "Is  not  lacking  In  fore- 
thought In  ctirbing  excesses  of  freedom." 

MORE   REFORM  POSSIBLE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  palace  official  said  the  announced  an««U 
covered  only  the  Greater  ManUa  area,  sug- 
gesting that  more  have  been  made  In  the 
provinces. 


The  speaker  denied  that  the  Imposition  of 
martial  law  was  an  admission  by  Marcos  that 
his  administration  was  unable  to  govern 
the  naUon,  despite  having  been  In  power  for 
seven  years.  But  he  agreed  that  Marcos  had 
not  done  all  he  could  have  to  bring  about 
order  and  reforms. 

Roces  conceded  that  "democracy  has  not 
been  working  as  weU  as  It  should"  and  that 
land  reform,  the  disarming  of  private  armies, 
and  other  reforms  had  been  delayed  by  re- 
sUtance  and  a  lack  of  resources. 

In  Manila,  the  government  announced 
that  53  prominent  Filipinos,  Including  two 
provincial  governors,  six  members  of  Con- 
gress and  seven  newspapermen,  have  been  ar- 
rested In  the  ManUa  region  since  martial  law. 
the  Associated  Press  reported. 

Press  Secretary  Francisco  Tatad  provided 
the  flrst  official  confirmation  of  the  arrests 
over  the  single  television  channel  stlU  op- 
erating. All  but  selected  media  outlets  have 
been  closed  and  news  being  sent  abroad  is 
censored.  AP  said. 

AP  quoted  Tatad  as  saying  four  of  the 
prominent  persons  detained  had  subsequent- 
ly been  released.  Besides  politicians  critical  of 
Marcos  and  journalists,  those  held  included 
leading  left-wing  intellectuals. 

Others  still  under  detention  Include  Sen. 
Jose  Dlekne.  member  of  the  civil  liberties 
union;  and  Sen.  Ramon  Mltra,  another  prom- 
inent member  of  the  opposition,  AP 
reported. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  25,  19721 
PEKING  Gives  Tanaka's  Visrr  Top  Press  Plat 
( By  John  Burns ) 
PiKiNO.— When  the  date  of  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  visit  to  China  was  announced  the 
People's  Dally  reserved  space  for  the  item  at 
the  bottom  of  Its  front  page. 

But  Thursday,  when  It  announced  that  the 
visit  of  Ji^MUi'B  Premier  Kakuei  Tanaka 
would  begin  on  Monday,  the  paper  threw 
aside  lU  reserve  and  aooorded  the  Item  pride 
of  place  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

By  giving  bigger  play  to  the  Tanaka  story, 
the  editors  of  the  Communist  Party  journal 
were  giving  expression  to  a  feeling  that  has 
been  palpable  wherever  Chinese  have  gath- 
ered in  the  past  few  days— that  the  prospect 
of  rapprochement  with  Japan  is  even  more 
exciting  and  dramatic  than  the  pursuit  of 
detente  with  the  United  States. 

To  the  ordinary  Chlneee,  the  Nixon  visit 
was  a  spectacular  but  remote  event.  He  may 
have  grasped  Its  political  significance,  but  he 
could  scarcely  feel  touched  by  It  in  a  per- 
sonal way,  for  America  and  Americans  have 
always  been  a  distant  and  relatively  unknown 

qxiantlty  to  him.  ^  .v.. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese,  whoee  enroachment  on  Chmese 
territory  began  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  culminated  In  the  brutal  occu- 
pation of  l98l-*»  during  which  10  mUllon 
Chinese  are  said  to  have  died. 

Tanaka  wlU  be  treading  ground  that  was 
flrst  cleared  by  the  United  States  and  using 
It  to  accomplish  at  a  single  stroke  what  it 
may  yet  take  the  Americans  several  years  to 
do the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

If  aU  goes  according  to  plan.  Tanaka's  visit 
will  leave  the  umted  State*  as  the  only 
major  nation  In  the  world,  ap««t  from  West 
Germany,    which    does    not    yet    reoognlae 

Peking.  „  ^     ,    ,, 

Bonn's  foreign  minister,  Walter  Scheel,  is 
expected  to  take  the  plunge  himself  when 
he  visits  Peking  next  month,  leaving  Mr. 
Nixon  alone  with  his  pledge  that  he  wUl 
never   abandon   his   friends   on  Taiwan. 

It  was  only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that 
Mr.  Nixon  sent  the  Japanese  reeling  with  his 
dramatic  announcement — uncommunlcated 
to   them   in   advance— that   he   would   visit 

Peking. 

By  that  initiative,  Mr.  Nixon  put  in  train 
a  fundamental  realignment  of  the  relations 
between  the  great  powers.  This,  in  turn, 
necessitated  a  realignment  between  the  two 
great  states  of  Asia. 

What  was  once  said  erf  America  and  Brit- 
ain—that they  were  two  nations  divided  only 
by  a  common  language — could  be  para- 
phrased and  reapplied  to  China  and  Japan  In 
respect  to  their  cultures,  which  remain  very 
slmUar  despite  centuries  of  separation  and 

hostility.  ^       _.^ 

Ever  since  the  eighth  century,  when  Itin- 
erant Japanese  scholars  carried  home  the 
Influence  of  China's  Tang  Dynasty,  Japanese 
culture  has  owed  much  to  China.  Japan's 
prized  Pagodas  and  palaces,  its  religion.  Its 
social  customs,  even  Its  written  language  are 
borrowed  from  the  mainland.  Only  their 
spoken  languages  are  totally  different. 

Over  the  centuries,  the  two  countries  drew 
apart  and  there  was  little  contact  untu  Ja- 
pan's industrial  revolution  In  the  1946  Cen- 
tury turned  it  outward.  Eager  for  empire, 
Japan  soon  feU  In  vrtth  the  Western  plunder 
of  China,  then  a  helpless  giant. 

For  the  Japanese,  the  Tanaka  visit  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  expiate  the  guilt 
feelings  that  derive  from  the  mUltarlst  ad- 
ventures of  the  past.  It  wUl  also  remove  a 
dark  cloud  that  has  been  hanging  over  Ja- 
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pan  ever  since  it  began  its  phenomenal  poet- 
war  nae  to  economic  domlnaUon  of  Asia. 

The  worry  has  been  that  faUure  to  reach 
aooommodation  with  China  could  lead  Ja- 
pan to  new  hoatumes  with  the  vartly  su- 
perior nidUtary  power  of  China. 

With  diplomatic  relations,  the  Japanese 
wlU  not  only  be  able  to  put  those  fears  be- 
hind them,  but  they  can  look  forward  to  con- 
solidation of  trade  relations  which  already 
net  them  more  than  a  quarter  of  Chinas 
a4.5  bUllon  annual  imports. 

The  greatest  beneficiary  of  all  Is  likely  to 
be  Tanaka  personally.  For  him.  there  could 
be  no  better  way  of  launching  the  campaign 
for  the  parliamentary  elections  expw:tM 
later  this  year. 


BETTER  HEALTH  CARE  IMPORTANT 
TO  ALL 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ROY 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1972 
Mr,  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  better  health 
care  Is  of  importance  to  aU  AmcrlcanB  I 
found  the  following  article  most  helpful 
in  understanding  the  current  situation. 
It  offers  some  solutions  which  deserve 
our  attention. 

The  article  follows : 

Health  Care 
(By  W.  F.  G.  Ayer) 
(Note-  The  author  of  this  chapter,  WJ.G. 
Aver  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University 
iJpre-medi^  studies.  He  is  currently  wm- 
ing  a  major  paper  on  the  use  of  paramedical 
personnel  m  health  care  ) .  ^y^.^y. 

The   crlsU    in    American   medicine,    which 
was  predicted  as  long  as  twenty   years  ago, 
I^   sprung    fuU-blown    on    the    Amartcan 
XicL^ne.   over   a    thousand   bUl.    on 
Lsaith  were  introduced  in  Congress  In  1970 
^^e  ald^here  are  several  major  health  cw. 
WlU    pending    which    would    make    massive 
^iLgw  in   the  financing   and   structure   of 
Amerioan  medicine.  Acute  manpower  short- 
ages, skyrocketing  cosM,  Inadequate  ewe  of 
^lions    and  lack  of  acoountabU  ty  by  the 
vast   medical   establlshmen     are    the   symp- 
toms   which    demand    action.     This    essay 
^e.   on   a   few    major   areas:    '^"^^^^ 
pVoblems,    proposals    to    reorganize    inemca^ 
diuv«y,  the  c^stTand  financing  ot  m»<iic,l 
care  and  the  proposals  currently  under  con- 
^Ideratlou  for  reslracturlng  the  Ax^-^^"  °^ 
medical  care.  There  are  no  ^'ef  **^J^^'i: 
lalns  or  apocalypUc  soluUons  In  loo>^  A^ 
health  care,  but  there  is  a  critical  need  for 
a  national  health  policy  that  wUl  « k*  »  «>^- 
prebenslve    approach    toward    '^^'^'^^ 
right  to  medical  care  for  every  American. 
manpower  needs 
Almost  all  experts  In  the  health  care  field 
acknowledge  a  shortage  of  health  cere  p« 
sonnel  In  the  moet  skilled  <^'^^^J^ 
mates  a  present  shortage  of  50;000_^o«*^ 
and    200,000    skUled    nurses.    The    Carnegie 
commission  on  Higher  E^"<=«'"o^:  >?  ^J'l 
tailed    look    at    the   problem,    called    for    a 
doubling   of   medical   ^<^^P^^J,^J^. 
end  of  the  decade    Walter  Bornemeir,  past 
president  of  the  AMA.  ^""l,7«^^*i^ ''^i; 
biate   short-sighted,   and   predlctwl   th»t   at 
the  current  growth  rate,  ^^P?^'  '*^°'^" 
ages  in  medicine  wUl  not  be  abated  until 
tie  1990's.  At  the  same  *»«.  15^  q^aim^ 
students    are    turned    away   from    Ame^ 
medical   schoobi   each   year,  and  'i«:'^^ 
numbers  of  voung  Americans  are  attending 
medical  schools  in  Mexico,  and  Europe. 

But  these  general  figures  do  not  take  Into 
account  the  most  critical  problem,  the  In- 
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CTMialiig  shortage  of  primary  m«<llcal  man- 
power, ^rty  yeare  ago.  there  waa  one  pri- 
mary physician  for  every  700  people  In  the 
trs.  Taking  present  totals  of  the  three 
major  primary  oare  claaalflcatlons  in  offlce- 
based  practices,  61.000  O.P.s,  10.000  pedia- 
tricians, and  23.000  internists,  the  ratio  of 
primary  care  physicians  la  now  roughly  one 
to  every  3.fi00  people.  Between  1903  and  1070 
alone,  the  number  of  general  practitioners 
dropped  20%.  All  told,  lees  than  a  third  of 
physicians  are  In  these  three  basic  medical 
fields  which  are  most  In  demand.  At  the 
same  Ume.  there  Is  an  acknowledged  sur- 
plus of  surgeons,  estimate  at  three  times  the 
necessary  number  by  the  current  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Family  Prac- 
tice. Almost  20,000  physicians  are  currently 
engaged  In  research  or  administration  rather 
than  direct  patient  care.  These  trends  con- 
tinue as  only  15%  of  medical  school  gradu- 
ates are  currently  entering  primary  prac- 
tice, with  the  other  86 '"^  opting  for  the 
higher-paying,  less  time- Intensive  special- 
ties. 

The  decline  of  primary  manpower  has  led 
to  the  growing  use  of  hospital  emergency 
rooms  for  Illnesses  which  could  just  as  eas- 
ily be  treated  in  a  physician's  offlca.  Aside 
from  providing  inadequate  care  with  little 
follow-up,  emergency-room  treatment  re- 
stilts  In  Inefflclent  utilization  of  boeiMtal  re- 
sources which  are  designed  for  critical  and 
chronic  care.  In  1970.  over  39  million  out- 
patient visits  were  recorded  In  community 
hospitals,  and  these  figures  are  increasing. 
Por  others,  especially  in  rural  areas,  man- 
power shortages  have  meant  the  lack  of  any 
physicians.  Currently,  only  3.8"r  of  the  na- 
tion's doctors  are  located  in  the  most  rural 
areas  where  over  10%  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation lives.  In  1970.  there  were  132  coun- 
ties, covering  i%  of  the  total  area  of  the 
U.S.  with  no  practicing  physicians,  and  hun- 
dreds of  small  towns  suffering  the  same 
fate.  In  some  inner  city  areas,  the  ratio  of 
all  private  physicians  is  only  1  to  every  1,200 
persons. 

The  medical  profession  has  taken  belated 
recognition  of  the  shortage  of  primary  man- 
power by  creating  a  new  specialty  in  family 
practice  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  De- 
partments of  Family  Practice  In  medical 
schools.  Yet.  despite  the  recognition  of  the 
shortage,  lees  than  a  third  of  medical  schools 
now  have  such  programs.  The  Family  Prac- 
tices Act.  which  would  have  authorized  226 
million  dollars  for  the  creation  of  such  de- 
partments was  pocket-vetoed  by  President 
Nixon  in  1971.  and  over  the  last  year  only  9 
of  the  96  programs  applying  for  existing  Fed- 
eral grants  In  these  areas  were  funded  by 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

What  is  urgently  needed  in  the  area  of 
physician  manpower  Is  an  Increased  output 
of  physicians.  Present  federal  efforts,  which 
provide  construction  and  planning  grants 
and  bontiaes  for  new  medical  school  places, 
should  be  supplanted  by  direct  Intervention 
In  planning  for  future  physician  needs  and 
construction  of  medical  educational  facili- 
tlee  using  total  federal  fvmds.  In  addition, 
the  implementation  of  plans  to  buUd  medi- 
cal schools  which  would  place  exclusive  em- 
phasis on  family  practice  and  primary  care, 
are  espoused  by  such  medical  experts  as  Dr. 
Albert  Proger  (former  President  of  the  Tufts 
University  Medical  Center)  should  be  stud- 
led.  Current  emphasis  la  most  medical 
schools  is  almost  irreversibly  devoted  toward 
the  training  of  specialists,  and  completely 
new  Institutions  could  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards remtroduclng  preventive  and  compre- 
hensive care  to  American  medicine. 

The  problem  with  Increasing  the  supply 
of  physicians  1*  nevertheless  long-term.  Con- 
struction or  expansion  of  medical  school  fa- 
cUitiaa  is  oostly  and  takes  long  periods  of 
time.  Current  emphasis  should  be  placed  In 
two  dlrectlona — upgrading  existing  man- 
power, and  attempting  to  ctrganlxe  medical 
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practice  on  a  more  efficient  basts  so  that  the 
existing  physicians  can  more  effectively  meet 
the  need*  of  America's  population.  One  ma- 
jor Idea  along  this  line  Uas  been  the  devel- 
opment of  auxiliary  personnel  to  increase 
phyalclan  productivity.  The  concept  Involves 
the  training  of  existing  personnel,  for  exam- 
ple ex-military  medics,  and  already-trained 
nurses.  Pilot  projects,  at  Duke  University,  the 
University  of  Colorado,  and  the  University  of 
Washington  have  shown  that  the  pediatric 
nurse-practitioner  with  two  years  of  train- 
ing can  effectively  double  for  a  pediatrician 
In  such  routine  niatters  as  well-child  "  care. 
Physicians'  assistants  in  general  practices,  by 
treating  the  most  minor  cases,  can  decrease 
the  work-load  of  the  doctor  by  26%  to  40%. 
Recently,  multi-phasic  screening,  which  In- 
volves the  administration  of  a  wide  number 
of  tests  at  a  single  time  by  paramedics  to 
replace  the  Ewimlnlstration  of  medical  his- 
tories and  physicals,  has  been  introduced  as 
a  point  of  referral  for  the  patient  In  lieu  of 
a  primary  physician. 

The  importance  of  tbese  programs  can- 
not be  underestimated.  They  provide  the 
primary  practitioner  with  the  same  sort  of 
backup  which  is  available  In  hospital  prac- 
tice, where  a  wide  range  of  auxiliary  person- 
nel from  radiology  technicians  to  obstetrical 
nurse/ mldwlves  remove  much  of  the  routine 
duties  from  the  physician's  schedule. 

Por  the  3.4  minion  non-physician  health 
workers  they  offer  the  sort  of  career  motiva- 
tion that  has  been  lacking  In  medicine,  the 
absence  of  which  has  been  largely  responsi- 
ble for  high  turnover  rates  eunong  auxiliary 
personnel,  and  partially  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  600.000  nursee.  three  times  the 
estimated  shortage,  have  presently  left  the 
labor  force. 

In  this  area  of  concern,  there  are  three 
major  and  inunediate  needs  for  federal  ac- 
tion. First  Is  the  dramatic  need  for  change 
In  medical  licensure  laws,  which  frequently 
limit  the  services  which  auxiliary  personnel 
can  perform.  Licensure  laws  should  be  uni- 
form, to  allow  for  geographical  mobility  of 
medical  personnel,  should  be  based  on  a 
flexible  performance-based  set  of  criteria 
rather  than  the  rigid  educational  require- 
ments presently  enforced,  and  should  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  on  a  yearly  basis  to  take 
notice  of  the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  mod- 
ern medicine. 

Secondly,  the  government  should  provide 
strong  financial  encouragement  for  programs 
which  provide  upward  mobility  In  the  health 
professions,  at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
which  Is  spent  on  training  physicians.  At 
present,  the  training  of  the  upper  10%  of 
the  medical  hierarchy  receives  at  least  ten 
times  as  much  money  as  development  of  the 
lower  9  10  of  the  he^th  professions  and 
many  health  workers  presently  receive  their 
training  from  commercial  schools  rather 
than  accredited  Institutions.  Training  grants 
should  provide  aid  to  the  students,  as  well 
as  to  specific  programs,  since  many  auxiliary 
workers  come  from  the  lower  economic 
classes  and  are  dependent  on  their  current 
Incomes.  Thirdly,  government  must  provide 
Initiative  for  the  reorganization  of  medical 
practice  in  the  form  of  comprehensive  care 
facilities  to  extend  the  \ue  of  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel outside  of  Its  traditional  hospital 
base.  Effective  use  of  paramedical  personnel 
is  dependent  on  the  reorganization  of  medi- 
cal care  on  a  far  more  rational  basis  than 
the  current  solo-fee-for-aervlce  practice. 

REORGANIZATION    OF    MEDICAL    CARE 

Tlie  need  for  reorganization  of  medical 
care  Is  acknowledged  by  the  public  and  ex- 
perts alike.  A  1971  Harris  poll  revealed  that 
77%  of  the  American  public  favored  the 
establishment  of  neighborhood  health  clinics 
where  all  a  family's  health  needs  could  be 
served  at  one  time.  Most  physicians  agree 
that  preventive  and  comprehensive  care, 
which  have  been  neglected  due  to  the  decline 
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In  primary  practitioners  and  Increasing  em- 
phasis on  specialized  treatment,  la  long  over- 
due for  a  major  renaissance.  Furthermore,  it 
has  been  shown  that  reorganization  can 
increase  the  quality  of  car*  by  providing  set- 
tings more  conducive  to  continuous  care, 
more  consultations  among  specialists,  and 
better  opportunities  for  continuing  medical 
education.  And.  finally,  reorganization  can 
cut  costs  dramatically. 

The  organizational  model  central  to  most 
of  the  major  health  insurance  plans,  and 
which  Nixon  has  emphasised  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  his  health  policy  is  the  prepaM 
group  practice,  a.k.a.  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  or  comprehensive  health  Care 
Corporation.  Based  on  the  experience  of  such 
Independent  programs  as  the  Kalser-Perma- 
nente  Health  Plans,  which  began  In  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Ux«  40'8  and  have  expanded  to 
Washington,  Colorado.  Ohio.  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  B'AwaU,  the  HMO  consists  of  a 
group  of  doctors,  administrators,  and  auxil- 
iary medical  personnel  who  contract  to  pro- 
vide almost  all  health  services  for  a  given 
population  on  a  pre-paid  capitation  basis. 
There  are  currently  about  75  large-scale 
plans  operating  and  approximately  300  In 
various  stages  of  planning.  Among  the  posi- 
tive advantages  of  such  organizations  are: 
( 1 )  Decreased  utilization  of  hospital  facili- 
ties, resulting  in  dramatic  cost  savings.  Re- 
cent figures  comparing  standard  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  with  group  practices  In  terms  of 
rates  of  hospital  utUlzatlon  show  that  HMO's 
can  reduce  hospitalization  by  up  to  60%. 
Sample  statistics  comparing  Blue  Cross /Blue 
Shield  and  sample  HMOs  In  same  areas  are 
presented  below. 

ANNUAL   HOSPITAL  DAYS/THOUSAND    PERSONS  COVERED 


Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield 


Gro«p 


District  o(  Columbii.  Virginia  and 

Maryland - 

NewYorK 

California 

Or«fO« - 

Washington 

Ha\«aii — 


830 
800 
715 
930 
760 
1,000 


430 
570 
395 
290 
335 
515 


In  addition.  HMOs  have  cut  optional  op- 
erations such  as  appendectomies,  tonsillec- 
tomies, and  hysterectomies  by  up  to  60%. 

(2)  Increased  efficiency,  due  to  organiza- 
tional savings  In  billings.  Increased  use  ol 
auxiliary  personnel,  and  most  recently  such 
ideas  as  multl-phaslc  testing. 

(3)  Continuous  care  on  a  24-hour  basis 
7-days  a  week  for  emergencies,  with  central- 
ized record-keeping  and  Immediate  access  to 
patient  records  In  emergencies. 

(4)  Cost  savings  of  20  to  30%  of  total  medi- 
cal bills  over  fee-for-scrvlce  medicine. 

Despite  the  considerable  advantages  of 
HMOs,  they  have  not  increased  proportion- 
ately over  the  last  15  years.  Ttie  major  rea- 
sons behind  the  lack  of  expansion  of  orga- 
nization changes  along  these  lines  are: 

(a)  Extensive  opposition  by  the  medical 
profession.  Incorporated  In  legal  restrictions 
on  group  organizations,  denial  of  hospital 
privileges  to  doctors  affording  prepaid  care, 
and  restrictions  on  Incorporation  laws. 

(b)  Difficulty  in  organizing  efficient  HMOs. 
The  minimum  population  size  for  an  effective 
practice  Is  estimated  at  25.000  to  50,000  In  a 
relatively  small  geographical  area,  with  a 
specific  financial  commitment.  Present  HMOs 
have  begun  for  the  most  part  through  the  ac- 
tion of  large  unions,  with  organizational  re- 
sources and  large  amounts  of  money  avail- 
able for  financing  Initial  capital  construction 
programs. 

(c)  Lack  of  sufficient  incentives  for  physi- 
cians to  participate.  Although  the  pre-paid 
group  can  offer  elimination  of  administrative 
burdens,  more  regular  hours  and  predictable 
schedules,  and  a  fixed  income,  financial  re- 
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-rards  m  m»ny  private  PrM""*'  "« ^"^ 
vi^»r  than  in  group  practice,  and  the  tradi- 
'^S.iiTior.L^^ie'^n^^i^oA  of  practice  is 
iSwlned  in  the  consciousness  of  many  older 

"''ta^Slon.  there  U  significant  variation 
.«  the  oertonnance  of  exUrting  HMOs.  Ace*- 
S  Sp^tal  faculties  is  perhaps  the  l^'T  f^for 
m  MUlng  up  an  HMO.  The  major  n«*d  of 
^TentHMOs  is  control  over  its  own  hospital 
Slt^*^  ^^'  dramatic  savings  are  to  be 
«^iized   Both  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
SSn^w    York    and    the    Group   Healt^ 
ll^lates  of  Washington.  D.C.,  have  found  It 
™Mlble  to  gain  significant  control  of  hos- 
Dital  facilities,  with  resulting  expenditures 
Mtlmated  at  30%  higher  than  necessary.  Hoe- 
ottals  by  and  large  have  hesitated  to  sur- 
render any  control  of  their  faculties  to  out- 
side groups,  when  they  can.  be  reimbursed  at 
their  fuU  costs  by  private  insurers  and  gov- 
ernment without  beuig  forced  to  economize. 
In  addition,  it  Is  necessary  that  HMOs  have 
their  own  intermedlate-care  faculties  to  of- 
fer the  care  that  Is  the  major  factor  in  redtic- 
ing  hospitalization  and  increasing  efficiency. 
Plans  which   offer  only  payment  of  physi- 
cians' bfils  or  access  to  a  number  of  small 
groups  have   not   achieved   the   sort   of   effi- 
ciencies that  larger,  more  centraUzed,  units 

can  achieve.  ^  ^     , 

Nixon's  HMO  proposals  are  backed  by  far 
more  rhetoric  than  money.  For  the  original 
proposals,  less  than  50  mlUlon  dollars  was 
budgeted  for  direct  spending.  The  bulk  of 
the  money   takes   the   form   of   guaranteed 
loans  to  cover  constructlMi  costs  and  Initial 
operating  losses.  The  call  for  100  HMOs,  each 
with  approximately  50.000  subscribers,  would 
cover  less  than  3%   of  the  population.  The 
distinction   between    "medlcaUy    undeserved 
areas',  which  will  receive  half  of  the  funds, 
and  other  areas  Is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
two-class  svstem  of  medical  care.  The  separa- 
tion of  faculties  for  rural  areas  and  inner, 
city  residents  wlU  probably  perpetuate  pres- 
ent inequalities  in  service,  since  no  provi- 
sions are  made  in  the  btU  to  lure  doctors. 
money,    and    medical    resources    Into    these 
areas.  ^^  , 

There  are  no  incentives  for  hospitals  or 
lee-for-servlce  practitioners  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  HMOs,  and  there  are  no  provi- 
sions to  attempt  regional  cooperation  and 
efflciencv  In  medical  care,  except  for  the 
provision  that  state  and  regional  planning 
offices  are  to  be  consulted.  FlnaUy.  the  Nixon 
proposals  do  not  alter  current  methods  of 
financing:  the  costs  of  enroUtng  In  a  pre- 
paid group,  which  can  go  as  high  as  $600/year 
for  a  family  wiU  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  lower  middle  class,  unless  some  changes 
in  financing  are  assured. 

More  substanttol  HMO  proposals  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Kennedy-Qrlfflths  bill,  relying 
on  a  complete  change  In  financing  mecha- 
nisms, far  greater  levels  of  budgetary  author- 
ity for  planning  and  construction,  and  strong 
financial  mcentlves  for  physicians  to  partici- 
pate. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  September  25.  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?  " 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
caEy   practicing    spiritual    and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1.757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


OF  iuMiotp 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25,  1972 
Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday, 
September  14,  was  the  63d  birthday  of 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Dtjbward 
GORHAM  Hall,  of  Missouri,  who  is  al^- 
tionally  known  to  us  as  "Doc  Hall.  KC- 
gretfiUly,  in  view  of  the  legislaUve  busi- 
ness then  pending,  there  wa*  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  all  of  us  to  make  appro- 
priate couunents.  A  birthday  of  Doc 
Hall  is  not  just  an  ordinary  occasion,  for 
"Doc"  Hall  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary 

"^  one  of  us— certainly  not  I— could 
do  justice  to  the  man  and  the  occaston 
within  the  1-minute  speech  rule.  Por  thai 
matter,  we  could  not  be  certain  but  that 
"Doc"  Hall  himself  would  object  to  each 
of  us  asking  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute.  He  most  likely  would 
insist  on  the  regular  order  and  thai  we 
get  on  with  the  schedvded  business  of  the 
day  And  we  weU  know  "Doc"  Hall  is  not 
disposed  to  grant  unanimous  consent  t» 
anything  unless  he  first  knows  the  why  s 
and  wherefor's.  w  *  t 

I  will  now  say  to  him  publicly  what  I 
said  to  him  privately:  "Congratulations 
and  best  ■grnhes  on  your  62d  birthday, 
and  may  you  have  many  more." 

Birthdays  are  supposed  to  be  joyous 
occasions,  but  some  of  the  joy  of  "Doc 
Hall's  62d  birthday  has  been  muted  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  retiring.  We  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  in  a  gala  mood 
on  his  birthday  when  he  gives  his  age  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  his  retirement.  He 
is  62  years  young  in  his  capacity  for  hard 
work  and  knowledge  of  today's  problems 
and  \'tslon  of  tomorrow.  He  is  old  only  In 
his  wealth  of  experience  and  mature  wis- 
dom.  Maybe   a   younger   man   will   be 
chosen  to  fill  his  seat  in  this  body  who 
will  prove  himself  knowledgeable.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  have  the  facts  and  quite 
another  to  have  the  understanding  that 
OTily  experience  can  bring  to  evaluate  the 
facts.  ,    ,    ., 

To  be  sure,  no  one  of  us  is  indispens- 
able. But  there  will  never  be  another 
"Doc"  Hall.  We  all  know  the  contribu- 
tion he  made  on  this  floor.  No  one  could 
be  more  diligent  in  attendance,  except 
possibly  our  friend  and  coUeague,  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross ).  No 
two  Members  have  had  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  bills,  major  and  minor, 
brought  before  us.  And  no  two  Members 
have  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  procedure,  as  they  have  demon- 
strated on  countless  occasions.  They  not 
only  know  the  rules;  they  know  how  to 
applj'  them  to  advajixtage. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  some 
of  us  have  been  annoyed  that  "Doc"  Hall 
would  voice  an  objection  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  or  that  he  would  Insist 
upon  a  quortun.  But  we  must  admit  that 
'Doc  •  HALL  did  not  ask  of  us  any  more 
than  he  asked  of  himself.  He  made  it  his 
business  to  know  what  was  pending  aad 
what  was  p«ropoaed.  and  he  made  it  his 
btJBinees  to  be  on  the  floor  when  the 
Home  was  transacting  itf  people's  busi- 
ness- 
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It  has  been  my  privilege  to  senrc  for 
many  years  on  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee with  "DOC"  HAW-.  And  he  has 
been  as  dlHgent  to  the  ^rk  of  our  com- 
mittee as  he  has  been  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Whether  the  fact  that  he  la  J«>ni 
Missouri  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
I  do  not  know:  but  "Doc"  Hall  takes  tl^ 
legendary  Missouri  attitude  of  '  show 
n«  "  He  wants  the  facts  not  just  some- 
one's conclusions  or  opinion,  recogi^Mig 
that  we  can  often  honestly  arrive  at  dli- 
ferent  conclusions  on  ^«  ^'^^.f^AfJ 
facts.  And  it  must  be  said  of  "Doc  Hm-l 
that  he  respects  opinions  of  others,  how- 
ever contrary  to  his  own.  so  long  as  they 
have  some  basis  in  fact.  ,v,- «orir 

"Doc"  Hall's  contribution  to  the  work 
of  otir  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
beyond  measure.  It  has  al^'ayf^^^JJ^f  * 
constructive  nature.  Understandably, 
being  an  accomplished  V^yj^^'^^y.J^^: 
fession.  he  gave  special  attentton  to  the 
medical  care  needs  of  ^^F^^J^^; 
sonnel.  Needless  to  say,  ^^«  ^S.    Th«r»: 

which  the  Pre^l<5«nL'^*^t**v,  uiSnSSTf 
day,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 

an    Armed    Forces    University    for    the 

training  of  doctors  and  nurses.  wiU  stand 

as  a  monument  to  his  tlrele»  ««0Tt8^_ 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences 
for  me  was  to  be  a  guest  ^P^fjJ^ 
••Doc"  Hall  in  his  congressional  dlstrtcr 
The  people  he  represents  lo^?  «;^^^!,f  ?*f  * 
him.  He  is  their  very  own.  He  is  not  only 
their  very  own  Congressman:  he  is  their 
very  own  doctor.  He  Is  more  than  Just  a 
S  orthem.  In  their  love  of  God  ami 
country,  in  their  self-reliance  and  fortl- 
iS^Tn  their  nigged  individualism  fmd 
S  neighborliness.  "Doc"  Hall  is  one 
of  them  in  the  fullest  sense. 

AU  tliis  found  expression  in  the  tosp^ 
ing  speech  which  "Doc"  Hall  delivwed 
on  thisfloor  as  a  part  of  our  nag  D«r 
ceremonies.  In  that  moving  speech  laat 
June  'Doc"  Hall  said: 

in  this  so-caued  er.  of  -"l"'"^"*  „*^ 
tradltlo^   words   as   duty,   honor.   <^^'^^' 

times  considered  to  be  "old  hat    or  oa%  etyie 
And  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  white 
••rSevance  is  important  in  today  s  world^ 
thire  iTstiil  room  for  reverence  to  the 
Si  thlt  remains  constwat  in  rep««ent- 
S?principles  of  freedom  ^J  Justlc^,. 
When  I  heard  those  ''OffL^^.^^^ 
Hall   I  could  not  but  recaU  my  \isit  to 
STistrict  and  how  impressed  I  wa*  wiU. 
^soUd.  staWe.  forthright  p«^le  be  rep- 
resents   I  could  not  but  reflea  on  the 
S^  ?rom  Stephen  Vin^t  Benet^  ep^c 
Doem    "John  Brown's  Body' .  where  he 
Slbes  the  people  of  the  0»ark  area. 

™  h^rheTalt  ^^^'niner  huys  his  ra^o, 
i^d  the  last,  lost  wUd-rabblt  of  a  girl 
Is  civilized  with  a  maU-order  <«••• 
S>SetS  WIU  pass  that  ^^^^^ 
And  aU  the  movies  wUl  not  bring  It  t»cK. 


•Doc"  Hall  and  the  people  he  repre- 
sents are  ttoe  d^cendents  of  these  iWd. 
self-reliant.  self-suflcierrt  g«^ 
When  Doc"  Hall  leaves  tHis  Congress 
something  will  also  p««  that  w«  Amer- 
ican, in  the  finest,  truest  scene.  H«  w^b* 
greatly  missed  by  aU  who  were  privlteged 
to  know  him.  I  will  miss  him  much  fnore 
than  he  can  possiWy  realize.  No  oo^^ 
take  his  place.  I  wish  for  himalirw«« 
very  best  in  his  well-deserred  rettrement. 
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PRELIMO  DESERVES  U.S.  SUPPORT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25,  1972 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  450 
years  the  Portuguese  Government  has 
maintained  an  iron  hand  over  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Its  African  colony. 
Mozambique.  But  In  the  past  8  years,  the 
Mo«*mbique  Liberation  Front,  Prelimo. 
has  succeeded  in  driving  a  wedge  Into 
this  colonial  anachronism.  For  this, 
Prelimo  deserves  the  xmqualifled  support 
of  the  U.S.  Government;  instead,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  liberation  battles 
Uiroughout  the  world,  our  Government  is 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressor. 

Today  I  rise  to  salute  Prelimo  on  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  its  courageous  war 
for  independence.  In  tribute  to  the  occa- 
sion. I  pledge  to  continue  to  oppose 
American  support  of  Portuguese  military 
and  economic  exploitation  In  Africa,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

Under  the  colonialist  system,  95  per- 
cent of  the  Mozambicans  have  remained 
illiterate;  medical  care  has  been  prac- 
tically nonexistent;  Mozambicans  have 
been  robbed  of  their  land;  and  they  have 
been  forced  to  work  on  Portuguese  plan- 
tations or  in  the  mines  of  South  Africa. 
In  this  Portuguese  colony,  no  opposition 
to  the  ruling  regime  is  tolerated  and 
peaceful  resistance  is  met  with  armed 
reprisals. 

But  Prelimo  has  freed  one-third  of  the 
country  from  its  metropolitan  power.  The 
lives  of  the  1  million  Mozambicans,  who 
live  in  the  liberated  sections  of  Mozam- 
bique, have  improved  considerably.  Food 
production  is  increasing:  education  and 
medical  services  are  being  offered :  and  a 
democratic  political  system  has  been  in- 
stituted. 

Clearly,  in  consonance  with  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Con- 
stitution and  in  accord  with  our  avowed 
principles,  we  belong  on  the  side  of 
Prelimo.  We  should  be  giving  the  organi- 
zation the  support  It  needs  to  continue 
its  battle  against  oppression.  Instead,  the 
U.3.  Government  has  thrown  Its  weight 
to  the  last  major  colonial  power  in 
Africa.  Since  1968,  the  Portuguese  na- 
tional airline  has  pvu-chased  five  707 's, 
two  727's  and  two  747's  from  Boeing — at 
a  cost  of  $1 12,008.000.  The  ffltport-Import 
Bank  paid  $34,599,000  toward  purchase 
of  those  planes.  Portuguese  officials 
openly  admit  that  the  planes  are  used  for 
transporting  troops  to  Africa. 

Last  year,  the  Govern  nent  granted  a 
license  to  Bell  Helicopter  to  sell  five  hell- 
copters  to  the  Portuguese  Government 
for  use  in  the  Cabora  Bassa  Dam  area; 
this  region  has  been  under  attack  from 
the  Mozambique  Liberation  Front.  The 
President's  recent  Azores  pact  guarantees 
a  $436  million  loan  to  Portugal,  osten- 
sibly to  permit  the  stationing  of  Ameri- 
can troops  at  Lajes  Field.  NATO  ofQcials 
have  admitted,  albeit  reluctantly,  that 
the  base  has  no  strategic  value  whatso- 
ever to  the  United  States  or  to  Europe. 

Furthermore,  it  has  recently  come  to 
light  that  U.S.  Army  experts  in  West 
Germany  are  actually  training  Portu- 
guese officers  in  giierrilla  warfare.  It  has 
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been  known  for  some  time  that  the  NATO 
Defense  College  trains  Portuguese  officers 
regularly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  admin- 
istration to  join  me  in  commemorating 
the  Mozambique  Liberation  Front's  8- 
year-old  fight  for  freedom  and  human 
rights  by  reassessing  our  commitments  in 
Africa.  We  must  begin  to  acknowledge 
what  it  will  cost  us  to  remain  on  the  side 
of  an  oppressive  and  desperate  colonial 
power. 


OBJECTIVE  POLITICAL  REPORTING 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALXTCUtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  now 
actively  engaged  in  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign, all  too  often  I  am  confronted  with 
examples  of  politically  biased  reporting 
or  still  more  commonly,  selective  omis- 
sion of  individuals  or  pohtical  parties 
about  which  certain  persons  in  the  media 
do  not  wish  to  comment.  This  is  a  par- 
ticular problem  with  regard  to  the  Amer- 
ican Party  whose  standard  I  now  bear. 
Therefore  I  was  especially  pleased  to  find 
one  national  news  magazine.  U.S.  News 
ii  World  Report,  providing  thoroughly 
fair  and  completely  objective  coverage 
of  the  American  Party  campaign  in  a 
story  printed  in  its  September  25  issue. 
I  present  this  particular  report  to  you  as 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  journahsm  we 
have  the  right  to  expect,  but  too  rarely 
And,  in  American  politics: 
POK  Waixacx's  Old  Party:   A  New  Leadmi,  a 
Brisk  Bid  for  Votks 
While   Democrats   and    Republicans   dom- 
inate Che  headlines  In  the  race  ror  the  Pres- 
idency, the  third  party  once  headed  by  Gov- 
ernor   George    C.    WaUace    Is    moimtlng    Its 
own  aggressive  campalgE. 

Standard-bearer  for  the  .American  Party — 
as  the  new  '•conserratlve"  coalition  Is 
known  Is  RepresentatlTC  John  O.  Schmlte 
of  California — untu  recently  a  Republican. 
By  mid-September  he  had  spoken  In  15 
States,  Including  New  York,  Michigan,  n- 
llnols.  Wisconsin.  Florida.  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  set  visits  later  In  at  least 
15  more  States. 

Mr.  Schmltz  already  has  won  a  place  on 
the  ballot  as  a  presidential  nominee  In  some 
30  States.  Despite  limited  funds  and  a  small 
staff,  his  backer*  are  trying  to  boost  that 
number  to  40. 

NO  lU-USIONS 


The  Congressman  makes  clear  that  he  en- 
tertains no  illusions  of  upsetting  Richard 
Nixon.  But  he  has  told  campaign  audiences 
that  he  expects  to  outdraw  Democrat  George 
McOovern  and  to  get  more  than  the  nearly 
10  million  votes  recordei  for  Governor  Wal- 
lace In  1968. 

Many  obser^-ers.  Including  some  closely 
allied  with  Mr.  Schmltz,  predict  he  will  re- 
ceive only  about  half  that  many  votes.  Even 
such  a  total,  his  associates  say.  would  assure 
the  organization  a  permanent  place  In  US. 
politics. 

Thfi  American  Party  was  formed  in  1969.  a 
consolidation  of  seiveral  "conservative" 
groups  and  the  American  Independent  Party. 
The  latter,  with  Governor  Wallace  as  Its  '«J8 
nominee,  won  the  electoral  votes  of  five 
States. 

Mr.  Schmltz.  42.  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent at  the  American  Party's  National  Con- 
vention In  Louisville  in  Augtist.  The  move 
came   after  Mr    Wallace  said  he  would  not 
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run  during  his  period  of  recuperation  from 
bullet  wounds  suffered  In  an  assasslnatioa 
attempt. 

DBTEATED    FOR    REa.ECTION 

TTie  congressional  district  which  Mr. 
Schmltz  represents  Includes  San  Clemente. 
ofBclal  residence  of  Richard  Nixon.  Mr. 
Schmltz's  term  in  Congres*.  however.  Is  end- 
ing.  He  was  defeated  In  the  Republican  pri- 
mary for  renomlnation  to  a  second  term. 
Then,  when  he  was  chosen  as  th«  American 
Party's  nominee,  he  became  afllUated  with 
that  group. 

The  Congressman  generally  Is  regarded  as 
an  "ultraconservatlve"  In  politics.  He  Is  t 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  as  Is  hU 
group's  vice  presidential  nominee.  Thorns* 
J.  Anderson.  61,  a  writer  and  publisher  whose 
home  is  in  Pigeon  Porge,  Tenn. 

Some  key  members  of  the  Wallace  move- 
ment in  1668  now  are  working  for  Mr.  Nixon. 
But  the  Governor  had  d«cUned,  as  of  mid- 
September,  to  specify  whether  he  would  en- 
dorse any  presidential  camdldate.  Mr. 
Scinnltz  is  trying  to  hold  the  Alabamian'i 
constituency,  and  his  stands  on  many  issues 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Governor. 

Representative  Schmltz  favors  a  crackdown 
on  welfare  programs,  a  cut  in  federal  spend- 
ing to  reduce  taxes,  and  restrictions  on  the 
p>ower  of  the  courts. 

On  Vietnam,  he  has  approved  the  mining 
of  Haiphong  harbor,  and  as  President,  he 
says,  he  would  lay  down  these  terms:  "II  all 
prisoners  of  war  are  not  back  In  American 
hands  within  90  days.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  suc- 
cessors wUl  find  one  Marine  division  and  one 
Green  Beret  group  knocking  on  those  prison 
doors." 

OPPOSES     TRADE     WITH     REDS 

Mr.  Schmltz  opposes  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance,  abolition  of 
the  draft,  trade  with  Communist  countries. 
He  has  criticized  President  Nixon  for  visiting 
Peking. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  Congress.  Mr. 
Schmltz  was  a  member  of  the  California 
State  Senate.  His  home  is  in  Santa  Ana.  Born 
In  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  a  former  Marine  pilot 
and  one-time  college  instructor.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  seven  children. 

Winner  of  many  awards.  Mr.  Schmltz  in 
1972  was  chosen  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Congress  of  Freedom,  and  was  rated  "No.  1 
Congressman"  in  a  poll  of  100.000  members 
of  the  National  Economic  CouncU.  Inc. 

Leaders  of  the  American  Party  point  out 
that  they  are  looking  mainly  to  the  future. 
Says  one  of  them : 

"We  are  building  organizations  in  many 
States  so  that  the  party  will  be  strong  In  1976. 
The  old  Democratic  coalition  Is  falling  apart, 
and  we  doubt  that  the  Democratic  Party  will 
recover  from  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Sen- 
ator McGovern  this  year.  We  believe  in  the 
two-party  system — the  Republican  and 
American  Party  system  " 

With  his  1972  campaign  aim  limited.  Mr. 
Schmltz  hopes  to  put  the  emphasis  on  rack- 
ing up  a  respectable  popular  vote  rather 
than  electoral  votes. 

For  the  long  pull,  the  American  Party  has 
a  bigger  goal;  not  Jtist  to  become  a  strong 
third  party — but  to  be  a  dominant  force  in 
American  politics. 


THE  NIXON  EDGE 


HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxjuois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1972 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Sciepce  Monitor  issue  of  Mon- 
day. September  18.  has  an  interesting 
editorial  tmder  the  Monitor  s  View. 
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The  tiUe  of  the  editorial  is  "The  Nixon 
Edge"  which  is  an  excellent  analysla  of 
the  President's  overwhelming  edge  at 
this  point  of  the  campaign.  The  thing 
that  has  completely  fooled  everyone  in- 
cluding myself  is  the  lead  the  President 
has  taken  with  women  voters,  among 
under.30  voter,  and  trade  union  mem- 

It  would  appear  at  this  time  that  the 
President's  edge  is  even  greater  than 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  over  Goldwater  in 

1964. 

The  testimony  which  was  rendered  by 
Lou  Harris  before  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee indicated  that  the  trend  is  irreversi- 
ble because  people  have  already  made  up 
their  minds  about  how  they  are  going  to 

vote. 

I  think  this  gives  us  an  idea  of  how 
people  are  making  up  their  minds  early 
when  one  of  the  candidates  has  been 
outside  of  the  mainstream  of  this  coun- 
try's thinking.  This  is  the  only  reason- 
able conclusion  that  one  can  come  to 
when  the  indication  of  the  polls  all  seem 
to  be  approximately  the  same.  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagtxes  will  find  this  arti- 
cle interesting  and  it  is  attached  here- 
with: 

The  Nixon  Edob 
The  significant  fact  about  the  presidential 
race  is  Mr.  Nixon's  overwhelming  edge. 

The  latest  Harris  poll  has  the  Incumbent 
ahead  of  his  rival  by  a  63  to  29  percent  mar- 
gin. The  latest  Gallup  poll  also  showed  a  34 
percent  lead,  64-30.  This  lead  holds  up  in 
slmosi  every  important  category  of  voter.  By 
sex.  where  Mr.  Nixon  had  scored  less  well 
among  women  voters,  he  now  maintains  his 
63-29  percent  lead.  Among  under-30  voters, 
he  leads  George  McGovcm  by  a  52-42  per- 
cent. He  leads  among  trade  union  members 
by  a  surprising  56-34  percent.  Another  tra- 
ditionally Democratic  category,  the  Roman 
Catholic  vote,  has  reversed  a  S  p^ent  Mc- 
Oovern lead  In  May  to  a  62-27  percent  Nixon 
margin. 

But  this  powerful  Nixon  lead  in  the  polls, 
greater  even  than  the  edge  Lyndcwi  Johnson 
held  over  Barry  Goldwater  In  1964,  means 
both  less  and  as  much  as  It  appears  to  mean. 
Obviously  it  gives  Mr.  Nlxon  a  margin  that 
can  hardly  be  closed  In  the  sU  or  seven  weeks 
that  remain  In  the  campaign.  In  May  Mr. 
McGovern  had  a  far  smaller  handicap,  a 
seven-point  poll  spread.  But  even  though  Mr. 
McGovern  will  surely  recover  at  some  stage 
In  the  remaining  days  of  the  campaign.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  too  little  too  late. 

Still,  a  Republican  win.  even  by  a  land- 
slide, will  also  mean  less  than  BepubUcans 
might  hope. 

If  one  thinks  back  to  the  Johnson  land- 
slide of  1964,  and  how  the  Democrats  came 
apart  at  the  seams  by  1968,  a  landslide  In 
1972  does  not  necessarily  signify  a  shift  to 
Bepubllcanism  In  the  population.  The  cold 
tact  Is  that  the  characteristic  American  voter 
is  now  the  Independent,  not  the  party-bound 
voter.  And  this  group,  more  easily  won  over 
by  centrist  policies,  is  also  more  quickly  lost. 
The  Nlxon  strength  also  does  not  show  the 
decisively  conservative  swing  in  the  elector- 
ate that  many  have  been  claiming  is  under 
way.  If  by  conservatism  one  means  a  desire 
for  social  stability,  for  less  adventtirous  com- 
mitment abroad,  then  one  can  say  there  is 
a  yearning  to  ease  up  and  conaoUdAte,  which 
are  "conservative"  charaicterlstlcs. 

But  what  about  in  economics?  Are  not 
wage  and  price  controls,  and  a  Congress 
edging  toward  a  revolutionary  Income  main- 
tenance program  submitted  by  the  Whlt« 
House,  distinctly  "liberal"  oriented? 

True,  In  such  social  Issues  as  busing  and 
open  housing  many  voters  are  calling  for  a 
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halt.  But  even  this  must  be  ammn  aa  a  r«ao- 
tloa  to  the  dominantty  liberal  daaagragatlon 
trend  of  the  past  two  <|eo«dM,  which  is  stlU 

ooouyrtng- 

iQ.  foreign  aOaira.  can.  a  DnlUd  States 
which  is  on  speaking  and  trading,  terms 
with  the  two  Communist  powers,  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  be  said  to  be  on  a  "con- 
servative" course? 

What  has  happened  in  the  paet  four  yeaia 
la  that  the  center  of  the  American  votmg 
public  has  conttoned  Its  alow  progressive 
shift.  Mr.  Nlxpn  has  made  certam  bold 
moves,  to  be  sure:  his  Moscow  and  Peking 
openings,  the  wage-price  freeze.  But  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  careful  to  move  only 
when  assured  the  majority  of  voters  would 
confirm  the  senslblenees  of  what  he  had 
done. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  every  zlg  or  zag 
or  standing  pet  of  Mr.  Nlxon,  one  cannot 
argue  that  he  has  not  shown  a  senslUvlty  to 
the  pace  of  change  which  the  pubUc  wlU 
tolerate.  In  contrast,  the  McQovem  Image  is 
that  the  departures  for  the  country  may  be 
too  sudden.  This  may  be  an  unfair  rap  for 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  But  It's  the 
image  he's  been  stuck  with. 

Looking  ahead  then.  If  Mr.  Nlxon  is  re- 
elected, even  a  landsUde  margin  wlU  not  nec- 
essarUy  Indicate  a  downhill  course  through 
the  next  four  years  In  ofDce.  The  American 
electorate  is  fluid.  If  it  is  touch  and  go  with 
inflation  again,  if  there  Is  any  backsUdlng 
from  such  progressive  legislation  as  environ- 
mental control  and  welfare  reform  and  med- 
ical cost  reduction,  a  sane  and  prudent- 
sounding  Democrat  can  reverse  this  Novem- 
ber's RepubUcan  advantage,  come  1976. 


ALASKA  AIR  KATIOIf  AI,  CtrAXS 

and  urge  aU  Alaskans  and  visitors  to  join  in 
oommemoratlon  of  the  deeds  of  service  and 
heroism  which  our  "Quardamen "  have  per- 
formed, and  to  review  the  great  part  the  Air 
Guard  haa  played  In  the  development  and 
safety  of  our  State. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  Alaskans  to  the 
celebration  at  KuUs  Air  National  Ou&rd  Base 
in  Anchorage  at  the  time  set  aside,  from 
11:30  a.m.  untU  1:30  p.m.  on  Sunday,  tba 
24th  day  of  September.  1973. 

Dated  this  lath  day  of  September.  1073. 
WiLxiAM  A.  ECAN,  Governor. 


SETTING    THE    RECORD    STRAIGHT 
ON   AID  HOUSING 


ALASKA  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
WEEK 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  RE2TlK8EfTATrVB8 

Monday,  September  25,  1972 
Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Alaska  Air  National 
Guard.  In  recognition  of  Its  outstanding 
service  during  times  of  emergency  and 
its  continuing  role  in  the  development 
and  safety  of  the  State.  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan  has  designated  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 24  through  September  30.  1972. 
as  Alaska  Air  National  Guard  Week.  I 
would  like  to  join  vrith  the  Governor  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  fine  agency  and 
enclose,  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  copy  of  his  proclamatioo. 

Proclamation — Alaska   Aie   National 
OVAKD  Week 

The  Alaska  Air  National  Qtiard  Is  a  val- 
uable State/  Federal  agency. 

The  Alaska  Air  National  Otiard  has  per- 
formed missions  of  mercy  and  pubUc  assist- 
ance to  the  residents  of  Alaska  dtirlng  such 
emergency  times  as  the  1964  Earthquake, 
the  Fairbanks  Flood,  the  Bethel  Flood,  the 
Standard  Oil  Fire,  the  Gold  Rush  Hotel  Fire, 
the  Capital  Airlines  Crash,  and  numerous 
others. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Alaska  Air 
National  Guard  are  constantly  and  diligently 
practicing  and  learning  their  skills  to  be  of 
even  further  service  to  Alaska  and  our 
Nation. 

This  month  represents  the  end  of  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  such  seifvice  to  the  Territory, 
the  State,  the  Nation,  and  our  people. 

Therefore,  I,  William  A.  Egan.  Governor 
of  Alaska,  proclaim  the  week  of  September  24 
through  Septemter  30, 1973,  aa 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  CAnjoaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  SpeaJker,  as  a  result 
of  an  article  by  columnist  Jack  Ander* 
son  on  July  23  of  this  year,  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  exists  about  the  housing 
investment  guaranty  program  of  ADD. 
This  progrsim  has  Improved  the  quality 
of  housing  for  thousands  of  families  in 
underdeveloi>ed  countries — particularly 
in  Latin  Am^ica — which  could  not  ob- 
tain good  housing  without  American 
private  financing  being  made  available. 
The  successful  operation  of  this  pilot 
program  in  Latin  America  has  now,  with 
congressional  approvEil.  been  expanded 
to  include  Africa  and  Asia. 

This  housing  progrm  in  AID  may  be 
one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
this  coimtry  under  the  general  umbrella 
of  "foreign  aid."  Thousands  of  units  of 
housing  have  been  built  and  occupied  by 
people  of  underdeveloped  countries  who 
previously  were  poorly  housed.  This  has 
been  accomplished  without  the  use  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  dollar.  The  pro- 
gram succeeds  because  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  rx>t  to  build  houses 
but  to  remove  the  barriers  and  make 
private  capital  available  in  previously 
un&ttra£tive  markets. 

This  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  deserves 
the  continued  support  of  the  Congress. 
In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I  am 
inserting  the  press  release  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  answers  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Anderson  column; 
CoPT  or  State  DxPAjmsurr  Pbkss  Rklxabc 

BXCAKOXMO  ANSKXaON    COLtTKN 

PoaaibU  Quettion:  What  can  you  say  about 

these  allegations  of  conflict  of  Interest  In- 
volving the  AID  housing  guaranty  program 
In  the  Jack  Anderson  column  of  Stinday? 

Answer:  The  main  thrust  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son's comment  In  this  regard  seema  to  be 
that  Mr.  Barucb  is  afflllated,  in  hla  prlrate 
opacity,  with  a  federal  BaTiztga  and  loan  as- 
sociation which  Is  a  member  of  the  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  admlnlstertog  AID'S  con- 
tracts with  that  organization. 

Mr.  Baruch  revealed  the  existence  of  hla 
outside  employment  as  President  of  Lincoln 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asaoclatloo  at  the 
time  of  hla  employment  with  this  Agency  In 
1966.  The  Agency  did  not  feel  at  that  time 
that  Mr.  Baruch  "s  continued  holding  of  that 
outside  position  comprised  a  ooDfllct  of  Izk- 
terest  with  hla  duties  In  the  administration 
of  the  Agency's  housing  guaranty  prograaa. 
and  no  facts  have  be#B  brought  to  the  Ag«n- 
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«^-«  attanllon  sine*  then  which  have  tndl- 
^c?s  Xtnlrtratlon  of  this  contrurt  r*l^ 

».o™.ra.^hrrrtU°t"he.^^i 

oanB^Sn  received  no  beneflU  in  the 
rslT^uaranty  ^^^  ,^^  ,^JZ\^. 
S^r^^rl^^enT    o^    ^*=Va^onL      I^a^e 

■"S^e  <?«e.tton.-  I>---\,f,«;-\,^,'^l 
=-/.,«t«ri»i  helD  U  furnlahed  by  the  Naiion»i 
waurot  insured  Savings  Associations  indl- 
Su'  o^rSlct  at  intereet  or  at  least  U^xoper 

-'ir^r.^wrdo  rt  ^"-^-1" -; 

IT.  re^a^^^nlt1trnr:d^U\r 
Lament  Jfwtlce  and  those  IndlvlduaU  ^1 
^  7^^».r  be  working  in  the  Agency's  offlees. 
^^o  Tthe  thT.:  S?ret«.e.  ^  Queatlon  are 
nT^onger  working  at  the  housing  office  and 
^e  thml  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
we«k.  
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VOTING  RECORD 

HON.  GARnIrI.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sevtember  25,  1972 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
work  of  this  92d  Congress  continues  i 
wS  S  Wke  this  opportunity  to  report 


to  the  people  of  the  Kaiv»as  Fourth  Dis- 
trict on  my  voting  record.  There  already 
have  been  nearly  400  recorded  votes  on 

legislation  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  first  and  second 
session  of  this  Congress.  During  this  sec- 
ond session  to  date  I  have  maintained 
a  voting  attendance  record  of  95  percent, 
and  my  toUl  voting  attendance  record 
for  the  first  session  waft  95.3  percent.  In 
my  12  years  in  the  House,  I  have  ac- 
cumulated a  94-percent  voting  attend- 
smce  record. 

For  the  first  time  this  Congress  has 
operated  under  a  new  reform  procedure, 
which  I  supported,  providing  for  recorded 
teller  votes  on  many  amendments  to  bills. 
There  have  been  approximately  200  teller 
votes  in  the  two  sessions  of  the  present 

Congress.  ,„«,     t 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1961,  i 
have  been  recorded  upon  nearly  2.000 
yea-and-nay  votes.  It  is  not  practical, 
nor  does  space  permit,  a  listing  of  every 
vote  cast  by  me  in  the  92d  Congress. 
However,  I  herewith  present  a  listing  on 
some  of  the  more  important  bills; 

LICISLATION        SITPPORTTD       BY        CONCBBESMAN 

Shrtvkb 
I  voted  m  favor  of  the  following  bUls: 
Omnibus  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
providing  expanded  support  to  colleges  and 
universities,  Junior  colleges  and  for  voca- 
tional education,  and  Including  increased 
student  financial  aid  and  antl -busing  pro- 
visions. 

To    provide    Increased   manpower    for    tne 
health  professions. 

Strengthening    the    Natlorxal    Cancer    In- 
stitute   and    other    National    Institutes    of 
Health  to  conquer  cancer  as  soon  as  possible. 
Advance  the  national  attack  against  heart. 


blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood  diseases  by  en- 
larging authority  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute. 

Oen««Ll  revenue  sharing  providing  over  »5 
blUton  to  local  and  state  governing  bodies 
to  heip  return  power  to  the  people. 

Revenue  Act  of  1971  reducing  Individual 
Income  taxes  and  eliminating  certain  excUe 

taxes. 

Extend  Economic  Stabilization  Act  to 
assist" in   the   fight   against    Inflation. 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  in 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  servicemen, 
veterans  and  ex-aervlcemen  suffering  drug 
abuse  or  drug  dependency. 

Increase  educational  training  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Create  public  service  Jobs  for  unemployed 
person  during  times  of  high  unemployment 

To  delete  funds  for  Labor  Department  In- 
spection of  small  business  firms  with  25  em- 
ployees or  less  under  proTlslons  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act. 

To  assist  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
community  agencies  and  other  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  to  prevent  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

To  strengthen  and  improve  the  Older 
Americana  Act  of  1966. 

LEGISLATION  OPPOSED  BT   CONGRESSMAN 
SHKrVXK 

I  voted  against  the  following  legislation: 

1972  Foreign  Aid  authorization  Act. 

Providing  Increased  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Increased  U£.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Aasoctallon. 

To  establish  an  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment for  the  Congress. 

To  give  House  Administration  Committee 
authority  to  act  without  House  action  on 
certain  allowances  to  members,  officers  and 
standing  committees. 

Public  assistance  to  mass  transit  bus  com- 
panies In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rMesrfai/,  September  26,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
niKhoD    James    K.    Mathews,    bishop. 
wfSStoi     Sea     united     Methodist 
Church,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Eternal  God.  Ruler  of  aU  nations  and 
Pathe?^  all  humankind,  acknowledging 
^  deindence  upon  You  and  our  ac- 
^tabUity  before  You.  let  us^e  to- 
day Thankful  for  Your  kindness,  re 
newed  by  Your  forgiveness,  empowered 

'^Je°"wlSrSfe  in  the  present  age 
where  You.  too.  are  at  work.  Help  us  not 
SrSape  into  knother  age.  for  easy  an- 
S^eTtTeaJf  problems  our  fathers  found 
alS^lexlng  In  their  time  as  ours  are  for 

"^M^^we  then,  do  what  must  be  done 
in  s,!^h  a  Way  that  our  children  will  not 
SL^to  ^do  our  deeds,  nor  have  to  do 
^  b^use  we  have  failed  to  act 
wtseiy.  In  accoiti  with  your  purposes,  and 
the  needs  of  society.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 

approved. 
There  was  no  oWectlon. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles ; 
On  September  21,  1972  : 
HR    2.  An  act   to  aBtabllsh   a  Uniformed 
Services  University   of   the  Health   Sciences 
ai-d  to  provide  scholawhlps  to  selected  per- 
sons  for   education    In    medicine.    dentUtry, 
and  other  health  professions,  and  for  other 

purposes; 

H.R.  7375.  An  act  to  amend  the  statu- 
tory ceUlng  on  salarlea  payable  to  VB.  mag- 
istrates. ,      ,_      .       -o 

HJR  10670.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eetabllsh 
a  survivor  benefit  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 

Po**8-.  and  ,,  .     ,  o_4. 

■B.S..  12638.  An  act  for  the  rellel  of  Sgt. 
Gary  L.  Rivers.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired. 
On  September  28,  1972: 

HR.  9222.  An  act  to  correct  deficiencies  In 
the  law  relating  to  the  crimes  of  counter- 
felting  and  forgery;  aad 

H.J.  Res.  1193.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  week  which 
begins  on  September  24.  1972.  as  "National 
Microfilm  Week." 


the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  4634.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  In  a  deed  conveying  certain 
land  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be  used  as  a 
public  highway; 

HJl.  14015.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(2), 
section  8c(6),  section  8c(7)(C),  and  section 
8c (19)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended;  and 

H  Jl.  16351.  An  act  to  release  the  conditions 
In  a  deed  with  respect  to  certain  property 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Columbia  MUltary  Academy  and  IM 
successors. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3316.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 
compact.  Arkansas-Oklahoma. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 


FREE  LETTER  MAIL  AND  AIR  TRANS- 
PORTATION MAILING  PRIVILEGEB 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  U.S.  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
SpesLker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  3808)  to 
amend  tiUe  39,  United  States  Code,  as 
enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  to  provide  additional  free  letter  mall 


and  Insert 


and 


"Section 
Code,    Is 


"2." 
4. 


ajvd  air  transportation  mailing  privileges 
for  certain  members  of  the  UB.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows; 

Page  1  strike  out  aU  after  line  2  over  to  and 
including  "Section"  In  line  23  on  page  2  and 
insert  "That  section". 

Page  2,  lines  24  and  26,  strike  out  "as  en- 
acted by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84 
Stat   756  and  767:  Public  Law  91-375) ,". 

Page  3.  line  5.  strike  out  "five"  and  Insert 

"15". 
Page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  "sixty"  and  insert 

"60"-  .      ^.. 

Page  3,  line  12.  strike  out    and  . 

Page  3.  after  line  12,  insert: 

■(2)  parcels  not  exceeding  70  pounds  in 
weight  and  100  Inches  In  length  and  girth 
combined,  which  are  maUed  at  any  such 
Armed  Forces  post  office;  and 

Page  3,  line  13,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  Insert 

"(3)"-  ^      , 

Page  3,  line  13.  strike  out  "five 

"15".  _ 

Page  3.  line  14.  strike  out  "seventy 

insert  "70". 

Page  3.  lines  14  and  16.  strike  out  "one 
hundred"  and  "100". 

Page  3.  line  19.  after  "2."  insert: 
3401  of  title  39.  United  States 
amended  by — 

•■(1)  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d). 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (d).  (e),and  (f);  and 

"(2)  inserting  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section "(c) ":". 

Page  3.  line    19,   strike  out   all  after 
over  to  and  Including  line  14  on  page 

Page  4.  after  line  14,  Insert: 

"  (c  I  Any  parcel,  other  than  a  parcel  mailed 
at  a  rate  of  postage  requiring  priority  of 
handling  and  delivery,  not  exceeding  30 
pounds  In  weight  and  60  Inches  in  length  and 
girth  combined,  which  Is  mailed  at  or  ad- 
dressed to  any  Armed  Forces  poet  office  es- 
tablished under  section  406(a)  of  this  title, 
shall  be  transported  by  air  on  a  space  avail- 
able basis  on  scheduled  United  States  air 
carriers  at  rates  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
avll  Aeronautics  Board  In  accordance  with 
section  1376  of  title  49.  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  for  such  air  transportation  In  addition 
to  the  rate  of  postage  otherwise  applicable  to 
such  a  parcel  not  transported  by  air.  If  ade- 
quate service  by  scheduled  United  States  air 
carriers  Is  not  available,  any  such  parcel  may 
be  transported  by  air  carriers  other  than 
scheduled  United  States  air  carriers." 

Page  4.  strike  out  all  after  line  14  down  to 
and  including  the  second  line  following  line 
17. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
increase  the  tjze  and  weight  limits  on  mili- 
tary mall  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  obtain 
a  very  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
4. 1971,  by  a  voice  vote,  the  House  passed 
HJl.  3808.  which  provided  for  additional 
free  letter  mail  and  extended  air  trans- 
portation privileges  for  certain  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Senate  approved  the  bill  on  Jime 
16.  with  amendments,  resulting  in  two 


substantive  changes  in  the  bill.  They  are 
as  follows: 

It  deleted  that  provifiion  which  would 
have  extended  the  free  letter  mail  privi- 
lege to  all  servicemen  stationed  outside 
the  48  contiguous  States.  Present  law 
limits  this  privilege  only  to  servicemen 
assigned  to  combat  areas.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  provision — eliminated  by  the 
Senate — was  $5  million. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  recent  generous  increases  in  pay 
benefits  for  the  military.  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  Seiate  action  in  this 
regard. 

The  Senate  also  revised  those  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  relating  to  transporta- 
tion of  parcels  by  air  to  and  from  over- 
seas areas. 

The  House- passed  bill  would  have  re- 
enacted  the  so-called  PAL  provisions  of 
former  title  39.  which  were  inadvertently 
left  out  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  and  in  addition,  would  have  ex- 
tended the  size  and  weight  limitations. 
It  would  have  permitted  the  mailing  of 
parcels  not  exceeding  70  pounds  in 
weight  and  100  inches  in  length  and 
girth  combined  to  and  from  overseas 
areas  upon  payment  of  surface  rates  plus 
a  fee  to  cover  the  additional  costs  of  air 
transportation . 

The  Senate  version  reenacts  the  for- 
mer PAL  provisions,  but  does  not  in- 
crease size  and  weight  limitations  which 
remain  at  30  pounds  and  60  inches  length 
and  girth  combined. 

The  Senate  also  agreed  to  increase  the 
size  and  weight  limitations  of  parcels  to 
l:>e  transported  by  air  on  a  space  available 
basis — SAM — by  further  amendments  as 
follows : 

First.  It  would  permit  air  transporta- 
tion of  incoming  parcels  mailed  at  over- 
seas APO's,  which  do  not  exceed  70 
pounds  and  100  inches  length  and  girth 
combined ;  and 

Second.  It  would  also  permit  air  trans- 
portation of  outgoing  parcels  mailed  to 
overseas  APO's,  which  do  not  exceed  15 
pounds  and  60  inches. 

The  Senate  report  indicates  that  dif- 
ferent standards  were  necessary  since 
the  Postal  Service  wsis  not  physically 
equipped  at  the  present  time  to  handle 
the  larger  parcels  at  its  facilities  which 
process  outgoing  mail.  We  have  had  dis- 
cussions with  representatives  from  the 
Postal  Service  and  are  satisfied  that  this 
is  the  case. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  in  order  to 
dispel  any  confusion  which  may  arise  in 
the  future,  that  the  Senate  report  incor- 
rectly indicates  that  all  incoming  parcels 
of  increased  size  and  weight  can  be 
mailed  under  the  PAL  provisions.  This 
is  not  the  case  under  the  bill,  since  in- 
coming parcels  more  than  30  but  less 
than  70  pounds  and  more  than  60  but 
less  than  100  inches  are  permitted  only 
imder  the  so-called  SAM  provisiOTis. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
substantially  adopted  the  House  position 
relative  to  the  necessity  of  airlifting  mili- 
tary mail  p€U"cels  of  increased  sizes  and 
weights.  I  see  no  purpose  in  opposing  the 
Senate  amendments  to  HJl.  3808. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  concur- 
rence with  the  Senate  amendments. 


I  Include  the  following : 

H.B.  3808 

raxx  MAIL 

At  poMed  tKe  House 

Kxtended    free    letter    maU    prlvllegea    of 

aervloemen   In   combat  arMW  to  aU  serrlce- 

men  outside  the  48  States. 

A>  passed  the  Senate 
Deleted. 

SAM  > 

A3  passed  in  tfie  Kouse 
SAM  transportation  prlvUeg**  to   combat 
areas  for  news  publlcatlona  extended  to  in- 
clude any  APO  outside  the  48  States. 
As  passed  in  the  Senate 

Retained. 

Not  in  House  Bill : 

Incoming  Parcel  Mall:  Extended  present 
limits  of  5  lbs.  and  60  Inches  in  length  and 
girth  to  70  lbs.  and  100  Inohns. 

Outgoing  Mall:  ExtMided  6  lbs.  limit  to 
15  lbs.  and  retained  size  limitation  of  60 
inches  In  length  and  girth. 

As  passed  in  t/te  House 
Reenacted    PAL   provlsicMis    and    alao   ex- 
tended limitations  from  30  lbs.  and  60  Inches 
to  70  lbs.  and  100  Inches. 

As  passed  in  the  Senate 

Reenacted  PAL  provisions  with  amend- 
ments. 

Struck  the  extended  weight  arul  size  lim- 
itations (70  lbs. — 100  inches)  and  retained 
the  former  limitations  of  30  ItM.  and  60 
Inches. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >irtd? 
Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
take  time  on  this  bill,  because  I  b^eve 
I  can  support  it.  This  is  a  bill  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  Poet  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  among  other 
things  it  provided  the  free  mail  privilece 
to  all  servicemen  oversecis.  The  Senate 
limited  the  free  mail  privilege  to  service- 
men in  combat  areas;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  DULSKI.  That  Senato  amended 
the  House  bill  eliminated  the  extension 
of  the  free  lettor  mail  privilege  and  made 
several  adjustments  in  the  authority  to 
mail  parcels. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  House, 
and  the  limitation  on  free  mail  will  re- 
sult in  saving  m  Federal  funds  in  the 
handling  of  mail  for  servicemoi. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
ray  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


'  SAM— Provides  that  parcels  are  aSordcd 
surface  transportation  within  the  48  con- 
tlguotis  states  and  air  transportation,  on  a 
space  available  basis,  outside  the  48  stAtM 
upon   payment   of   surface   rates. 

>  PAL — Provides  that  parcels  are  afforded 
worldwide  air  transportation,  on  a  space 
avaUable  basis,  upon  payment  of  surface 
rates  plus  a  fee  to  cover  a«lldtlonal  costs  ot 
air  transportation. 
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GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  HJl.  3808. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOVIET-AMERICAN     TRADE 
RELATIONS 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr  WHITEHURaT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
new  era  seems  to  be  dawning  In  Soviet- 
American  trade  relations.  While  I  wel- 
come increased  commerce  between  our 
two  countries,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  the  supplicant 
because  of  Its  crop  failure  this  year. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  not  favor  driving 
a  hard  bargain  with  smother  country  by 
taking  advantage  of  an  economic  dis- 
aster which  has  befallen  it.  However, 
when  that  nation  is  pursuing  an  inhu- 
mane policy,  extracting  what  amoimts  to 
a  ransom  from  a  portion  of  its  people 
who  wish  to  emigrate,  then  I  think  that 
our  own  Government  ought  to  use  its  eco- 
nomic leverage  on  behalf  of  defensel^ 
and  helpless  human  beings  who  seek 
only  to  live  out  their  lives  In  peace  and 
dignity,  free  from  persecution. 

Just  over  a  generation  ago.  the  most 
vile  genocide  was  practiced  in  Central 
Europe  while  the  free  world  stood  by  and 
wnmg  its  hands.  We  in  the  West  can- 
not again  Ignore  the  cries  for  help.  No 
sacrifice  in  blood  is  required  of  us.  and 
very  little  In  treasure.  Can  we  do  less 
than  withhold  a  commercial  advantage 
for  the  sake  of  thousands  of  Russian 
Jews  who  are  being  held  for  a  false  and 
distorted  debt  claimed  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress should  pass  a  resolution  insisting 
that  no  trade  advantages  be  granted  the 
Soviet  Government  until  its  policy  of  re- 
quiring educational  ransom  is  formally 
repealed.      

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Ron  No.  3851 

Abourezk  Byrnes.  Wis.  Dowdy 

«inder»on,  Dl       Byron  Dwyer 

.-vnderson.  Clark  Edmondson 

Tenn.  Cl»y  EUberg 

BfkdiUo  Conyers  Erlenbom 

Baring  Crane  Evans,  Colo. 

Betta  Dellums  Plndley 

Bevlll  D«rwlnskl  Frenzel 

Blatss'  Devlne  Qallflanakls 

Blanton  Dom  Gallagher 

Blatnlk  Dow  Garmatz 


a«ttys 

Glalmo 

Grasso 

Green.  Greg. 

O  ninths 

Gubaer 

Halpem 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Maaa. 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tens. 

Kuykendall 

Latta 

Lu]an 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 


McDonald, 

Mich 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass 
MallUard 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Mona«(an 
O'Hara 
OKonskl 
Patten 
Pelly 
Peyser 
Pike 
Plmle 
Powell 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Reld 
Flhodes 


Rooney.  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Say  lor 

Scheuer 

Schmlta 

Slkes 

Springer 

Stokes 

Symington 

Teague.  Calir. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Wiggins 

WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  339 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR.  12652. 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  I  H.R.  12652 )  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  expand 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  in- 
clude discrimination  because  of  sex,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes: 

CONrEKENCE    REPORT     (  H.    KEPT.    No.    92-1444) 

The  committee  of  coaference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12652)  to  extend  the  lift  of  the  CommUslon 
on  Civil  Rights,  to  expand  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  ConunlMlon  to  include  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex.  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
the  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  aad  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7.  and  10. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendmente  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8  and  9,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Emanuel  Celler. 
Jack  Brooks, 
William  L.  Hunoate. 
William  M.  McCtrLLOCH. 
Edward  HtrrcHiNsoN, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hottse. 
Philip  A.  Hart, 
Roman  Ii.  Hruska. 
Hugh  Soott. 
Hiram  L.  Pong. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint   Explanatory    Statement    of   the 

COMMITTEK   or   CONTEEENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  confetence  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Housea  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  12652) 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commlflslon  on  ClvU 
Rights,  to  expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commlsaion  to  Includr  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex.  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Commiaaton.  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report : 

Amendments  numbered  1  through  7:  De- 
lete technical  renumbering  changes  prop>osed 
by  the  Senate  and  appropriate  only  If  amend- 
ment numbered  10  had  been  retained. 

.\mendment  numbered  8:  Authorizes  ClvU 
Rights  Commission  appropriation  for  flscsJ 
year   1973   of  $5,500,000,  as  proposed  by  the 


Senate,  instead  of  efl ,500.000,  as  propoaed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  Authorizes  an* 
nual  ClvU  Rights  Commission  appropriation 
for  fiscal  years  1974  through  1978  of  $7,000,- 
000.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of 
$8,600,000.  as  propoaed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  Senate  recedes. 
Emanttkl  Cxllh, 
Jack  Brooks, 
William  L.  Httnoate, 
William  M.  McCulloch, 
Edward  Hutchinson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Philip  A.  Haxt. 
Roman  L.  Hxttska. 
HtrcH  Scott, 
Hiram  L.  Pong. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  insert  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that 
I  was  necessarily  absent  when  the  House 
voted  on  several  matters  recently.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  as 
follows : 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  372,  final  passage 
of  H.R.  16654.  fiscal  year  1973  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
HEW; 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  370,  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  HJl.  16654  exempting 
certain  employers  from  the  safety  and 
health  requirements  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act ; 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  371,  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  16654,  increasing 
funds  for  bilingual  education; 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  375,  final  passage 
of  H.R.  15003,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act; 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  376.  adoption  of 
the  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  16705, 
foreign  aid  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 

1973; 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  380,  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  bill  (HJR.  16705)  ending 
guarantees  of  private  overseas  invest- 
ments: 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  382.  adoption  of 
the  rule  for  consideration  of  HJR.  16754, 
military  construction  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1973 ; 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  383,  final  passage 
of  the  military  construction  appropria- 
tions bill; 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  384,  final  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1227,  approving 
the  interim  SALT  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.        

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2770,  WATER  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers have  until  midnight  tonight,  Sep- 
tember 26.  1972,  to  file  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2770,  the  Water  PoUution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
HEALTH  MATTERS  COVERED  BY 
FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you  the 
second  annual  report  on  health  matters 
covered  by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Hesdth 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  Public  Law  91- 
173. 

The  report  covers  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  health  program  carried  out 
by  the  Nationsd  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  report  provides  a  compendium  of 
coal  mine  health  research,  medical  ex- 
aminations of  coal  miners,  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  1971. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  in  1971, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  completed  the  first  round 
of  medical  examinations  of  coal  work- 
ers required  in  the  act.  Many  of  the 
X-rays  taken  in  the  examination  iiave 
been  completely  processed  and  those 
miners  with  abnormal  chest  conditions 
have  been  notified  of  these  conditions 
and  of  their  rights  imder  the  act. 

A  comprehensive  research  program, 
which  has  as  its  basic  objective  the  de- 
termination of  the  development  and 
progression  of  coal  workers'  pneumoco- 
niosis, continued  in  1971  along  the  lines 
established  in  1970.  Significant  progress 
was  made  in  1971  toward  the  attainment 
of  this  goal. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Richard  Nizon. 

Thi  Whiti  HoirsE,  September  26, 1972. 


PROVIDrNG  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1121.  GATEWAY  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE,  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1135  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Sxs.  1135 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Gommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  1121) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Gate- 
way National  Seashore  In  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  piirpoees. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hotirs,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  reoommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
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bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute   rule,   and    all   points   of   order 
against  said  substitute  are  hereby  waived  for 
failure    to   comply    with    the   provisions   of 
clause  7,  Rule  XVI.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the   Whole   to  the  bill  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The   previous  question  shaU  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  biU  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions.  After  the 
passage  of  H£..  1121  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  InsvUar  Affairs  shaU  be  discharged 
from  the  further  oonaideratlon  of  the  bUl 
S.  1852,  and  it  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the 
House   to   move   to  strllte   out  all   after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
in  H.R.  1121  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  SMriH),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1135 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
1121  to  establish  the  Gateway  National 
Seashore.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  and, 
because  the  substitute  would  not  be  ger- 
mane to  the  original  bill,  points  of  order 
are  waived  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI.  After  passage  of 
H.R.  1121,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  1852  and 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bm  and  amend  it  with  the  House-passed 
language. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  1121  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  national  seashore  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  be  known  as 
the  Gateway  National  Seashore.  This 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  will  pro- 
vide a  recreational  area  for  more  than 
20  million  people  within  a  four-State  re- 
gion and  2  hours  travel  time.  The  prime 
recreation  resource  In  the  area  Is  its 

The  total  size  of  the  area  Is  26,172 
acres,  of  which  403  acres  are  privately 
owned.  The  city  of  New  York  owns  ap- 
proximately 16,980  acres;  the  State  of 
New  York  owns  approximately  2.090 
acres;  New  Jersey  owns  approximately 
2,962  acres;  the  Federal  Government 
owns  3,737  acres. 

About  $11,450,000  are  authorized  for 
land  acquisition  and  $92,813,000  are  au- 
thorized for  development  of  the  recrea- 
tion area. 

There  is  no  comparable  recreation 
area  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  In  order  that  the  legislation 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calfomla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dklksxy)  has 
explained  the  rule  precisely  In  accord- 
ance with  the  manner  and  In  the  way  I 


understand  it.  Accordingly  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarics.  I  will  not  take 
additional  time  from  that  standpoint. 

I  might  add  or  emphasize  that  there 
is  some  controversy  on  this  housing  that 
is  being  built  on  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  In 
that  area  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  as 
I  recall,  there  are  no  sewers  or  streets 
or  lighting  at  the  present  time. 

I  simply  mention  this  so  the  Members 
can  be  prepared  from  that  standpoint. 

There  are  four  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  are  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  in 
view  of  clause  7,  nile  XVI. 

The  original  bill  was  amended — and 
it  comes  in  as  a  substitute  in  the  nattire 
of  an  amendment.  There  are  four  parts 
therein  which  are  in  violation  of  clause  7, 
rule  XVI.  These  are  section  2(d),  au- 
thorizing housing  on  Floyd  Bennett 
Reld;  section  3(c).  which  permits  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  Corps 
of  Engineers  projects;  the  third  Is  3(d), 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior may  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  on  operating  airway 
facilities. 

Section  4  sets  up  a  new  advisory  com- 
mittee. AU  points  of  order  were  waived 
as  to  clause  7,  rule  XVT,  to  cover  these 
matters. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

FOBEICN    AID    APPBOPKIATION    BILL 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday  during  our  consideration 
of  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vakik)  ,  with 
the  very  best  of  motives  and  intentions, 
offered  an  amendment  to  bar  any  funds 
to  finance  or  guarantee  investments  in 
Einy  country  which  charges  its  citizens 
Eoore  than  $50  for  the  right  to  emigrate. 
The  gentleman  and  others  argued  elo- 
quently that  by  adding  this  language 
the  House  would  utter  a  "moral  outcrj" 
against  the  reprehensible  practice  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  forcing  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens to  pay  as  much  as  $25,000  ransom — 
more  than  most  people  in  Russia  can 
legally  earn  or  save  in  a  lifetime — ^f or  an 
exit  permit  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  any 
other  country.  After  very  brief  debate 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  voice 
vote. 

Both  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  the  bill.  Mr. 
Passman,  and  I  cautimed  at  the  time 
that  the  amendment  was  badly  drawn 
and  unnecessary,  although  we  were 
wholly  sympathetic  with  its  symbolic 
purpose.  It  has  now  turned  out  that  the 
amendment  was  actually  harmful  to  the 
very  cause  its  sponsors  sought  to  help. 
The  State  of  Israel,  among  other  govern- 
ments friendly  to  us.  charges  a  travel  tax 
of  $140  plus  10  percent  of  travel  ticket 
costs  for  persons  leaving  the  country. 
So  this  well-meaning  but  hastily  con- 
sidered fioor  amendment  would,  if  ccn- 
curred  in  by  the  Senate,  have  the  effect 
of  cutting  off  all  the  funds  and  assist- 
ance we  voted  for  Israel  in  this  year's 
foreign  aid  appropriation. 
In  this  rare  instance  the  other  body 
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appears  to  have  saved  us  from  oiir  folly. 
The  Senate  subcommittee  considering 
foreign  aid  appropriations,  upon  learn- 
ing the  facts,  deleted  this  provision,  and 
I  trxist  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  wlU  go  along.  I  would  say  that 
there  are  other  proper  ways  for  this 
body  and  the  Congress  to  express  our 
disgust  and  disapproval  of  such  shame- 
ful Soviet  exploitation  of  Its  Jewish 
plfctzfins 

Mr.  DBXANEY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Vanik  was 
allowed  to  spealc  out  of  order.) 

VAKIK    AMXNDME^rT 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  speak  out  of  order 
and  address  myself  to  the  comments  just 
made  by  the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Gbrald 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  violently 
disagree  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  Ford)  , 
and  his  interpretation  of  the  Vanik 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
Thxirsday  evening.  This  amendment  was 
designed  to  prohibit  trade  credits  and 
loans  to  any  nation  charging  an  excesave 
visa  fee  on  emigrating  citizens.  The 
amendment  was  designed  to  manifest 
Americas  indignation  at  Soviet  poUcy  In 
selling  Uberty  to  departing  citizens  at 
prices  up  to  $37,000. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  was 
telegraphed  immediately  to  the  Krem- 
lin, which  desperately  needs  American 
wheat  and  other  commodities. 

I  question  the  Interpretation  of  the 
State  Department  which  contends  that 
the  amendment  would  deprive  aid  to  na- 
tions which  impose  a  travel  tax  on  their 
ciUiens.  A  travel  tax  is  imposed  by  many 
nations  to  protect  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  to  discourage  tourism  by  their 
own  citizens.  In  the  legislative  history  on 
this  bill,  the  amendment  is  applicable 
only  where  there  is  an  exorbitant  and  dis- 
criminatory visa  charge  on  a  citizen  who 
departs  for  permanent  reeidence  in  an- 
other nation.  

I  am  shocked  that  the  administration 
is  nitpicking  on  this  issue  and  has  no 
plan  of  its  own  with  which  to  attack  the 
Soviet  visa  extortion  devise.  Apparently 
the  administration  is  more  concerned 
with  protecting  the  wheat  deal  with  the 
Soviets  than  ending  the  barter  in  human 

lives 

In"  this  situation,  the  administration  is 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  so  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

I  will  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment.  If  necessary,  language  can 
be  added  to  accommodate  the  travel  tax 

issue. 

In  any  event.  Congress  must  not  pass 
by  any  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  our  moral  outrage  at  pres- 
ent Soviet  emigration  visa  policies. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  Dknt). 

( By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dint  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 
nouxTAiTT  ncnaiAirT  vma*  cha^obd  by  rubsia 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice  that 
the  Eolnority  floor  leader  stated  that  he 
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hoped  the  conferees  would  agree  with  the 
Senate.  This  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  held  up  In  our  attempt  to 
get  the  minimum  wage  to  a  conference 
by  the  argiiment  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  conferees  must  be  those  who 
voted  with  the  majority  in  the  House,  and 
that  that  position  must  be  upheld  by  the 
conference. 

Now.  if  that  argument  is  correct  for 
one.  why  ought  it  not  be  good  for  the 
other?  If  we  are  to  be  held  to  a  position 
taken  by  the  House  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  then  why  is  the  minority  lead- 
er not  insisting  that  the  House  Member- 
ship be  held  to  the  same  position  on  this 
particular  bill  we  have  been  discussing? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    move    the    previous 
question  on  the  resoluton. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolxrtion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^___ 

PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  cerUtn  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
York. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  16645.  DWIGHT  D.  EISEN- 
HOWER    MEMORIAL     BICENTEN- 
NIAL CIVIC  CENTER  ACT 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1136  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    R«S.     1138 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItaeU  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the   consideration  of  the  bill    (H.R. 
16645)  to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,   as   amended,   to   provide  for  the   con- 
struction of  a  civic  center  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,    and    for    other    purposes.    After 
general  debate,  whloh  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,   to  be  equally   divided  and  controlled 
by    the    chairman    and    ranking    minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rula.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  now  printed  In  the  blU  as 
an  original   bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment   under    the    flve-minute    rule.    At    the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bUl  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 


question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervention  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structlons.  After  the  p«is«age  of  HJl.  18«46, 
It  shall  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  B.  3943  and 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  HJl. 
16646   as   passed   by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see <Mr.  QuiLLEN)  pendmg  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1136 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJL 
16645  to  amend  the  Public  BuUdings  Act. 
The  resolution  provides  that  it  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  and,  after  passage  of  HJl. 
16645,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  S.  3W3 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  move  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  amend  it  with  the  House 
passed  language. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  16645  is 
to   amend  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  civic 
center  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
named  for  President  Eisenhower.  The  bill 
further  provides  for  the  naming  of  a 
number  of  Federal  buildings  throughout 
the  United  States  in  honor  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  92d  Congress  who  are  de- 
ceased or  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. Also,  the  new  FBI  Building  would 
be  named  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  the  HEW 
South  Building  would  be  named  the  Mary 
Switzer   Memorial    Building,    after   the 
former    Administrator    of    Social    and 
Rehabilitation   Services   at   HEW;   the 
Federal   Building   In   Wilkesboro,  N.C. 
would  be  named  after  the  late  Federal 
District  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes. 

The  site  of  the  civic  center  is  in  north- 
west Washington  bounded  by  Eighth 
Street,  H  Street,  10th  Street,  New  Yoit 
Avenue,  and  K  Street.  It  will  cover  ap- 
proximately 10  acres.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized 
to  develop,  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain the  center  and  to  enter  Into  pur- 
chase contracts  therefor.  The  purchase 
contract  may  not  extend  more  than  30 
years  of  the  date  of  acceptance.  Title 
shall  vest  in  the  District. 

A  maximum  of  $14  milUon  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  to 
ease  its  financial  burden  during  the  ini- 
tial years  of  the  project  and  it  is  stated 
that  no  additional  funds  will  be  recom- 
mended. Such  fimds  as  necessary  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  extends  for 
2  years  the  act  ptissed  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress which  provided  office  space  and 
staff  for  the  use  of  former  Speaker 
McCormack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  uixe  the  adoption  of  tne 
rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may  be 
considered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    genUeman    from    Tennessee    (Mr. 

QmLLlW). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  tMr. 
ONeu-l)  has  ably  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  rule  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  merely  want  to  state  that  I  am  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1136 
provides  a  1  hour  open  nile,  making  in 
order  the  consideration  of  H.R.  16645, 
the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Memorial  Bi- 
centennial Civic  Center  Act.  The  rule 
makes  the  committee  substitute  in  or- 
der as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  After  passage  of  the  bill  in 
the  House,  the  rule  thai  makes  it  in  or- 
der to  insert  the  House  passed  language 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  to 
construct  a  civic  center  in  downtown 
Washington,  to  be  named  in  honor  of 
President  Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  In 
addition,  the  bUl  names  new  or  planned 
Federal  buildings  in  honor  of  either  de- 
ceased or  retiring  Members  of  Congress. 
The  bill  also  extends  for  an  additional  2 
years  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1238  of  the  91st  Congress,  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1971,  which  gives  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack office  space  in  Boston. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Cormnissioner 
of  the  District  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment, construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  center  in  Northwest  Wash- 
ington— an  area  bounded  by  Eighth 
Street,  H  Street,  10th  Street,  New  York 
Avenue,  and  K  Street.  The  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  purchase  con- 
tracts which  may  not  extend  beyond  a 
30-year  period  from  the  date  of  accept- 
ance of  the  center.  The  center  will 
house  an  exhibit  area  of  at  least  300,000 
square  feet  as  well  as  multiple  meeting 
rooms,  but  does  not  contain  a  sports 
arena  as  earlier  considered. 

The  26  Members  having  Federal  build- 
ings named  after  them  are:  William 
CoLiiER,  H.  Allen  Smith,  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr. 
Abernethy,  Mr.  Oeorge  Andrews,  Mr. 
Aspinall,  Mr.  Belchxr,  Mr.  Bktts,  Mr. 
Bow,  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Garmatz,  Dr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Philbin,  Mr.  Poff,  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Prouty, 
and  Mr.  Russell. 

The  report  contains  six  letters,  includ- 
ing one  from  the  President,  Mayor  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia  Council, 
et  cetera,  all  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 
Federal  appropriations  are  authorized 
at  a  maximum  of  $14  million  to  ease  the 
financial  burden  of  the  District  budget 
during  the  initial  years  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJR.  9128,  CONTAINER  BARGE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1121  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1121 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hovise  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole   House  on  the   State  of  the 
tJnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
9128)    to    confer    exclusive    Jurisdiction   on 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  over  cer- 
tain movements  of  merchandise  by  barge  In 
foreign  commerce.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  m  the  nattire  of  a  substi- 
tute   recommended    by    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plshertes  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bUl  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  substi- 
tute for  faUure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions   of    clause    7.    Rule    XVI    are    hereby 
waived.   At  the   conclusion   of   such   consid- 
eration the  Conunlttee  shaU  rise  and  report 
the  bUI  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Mem- 
ber   may    demand    a    separate    vote    in    the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted   in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.   The   previous  question   shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit  vrtth   or   without   instructlona. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hofur. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  genUeman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1121 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  YLR. 
9128,  container  barge  service  legislation, 
and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bUl 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  Because 
the  committee  substitute  amends  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  the  original 
bill  did  not,  p<»nts  of  order  are  waived 
for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  7  of 
rule  XVI  regarding  germaneness. 

The  purpose  of  HJi.  9128  is  to  ccHifer 
to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  merchandise  being 
moved  by  barge  in  foreign  commerce. 

The  Commission  would  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  rates  and  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  containerized 
cargo  moving  between  pcdnts  in  the 
United  States  under  certain  conditions: 
First,  the  cargo  is  moving  between  a 
foreign  covmtry  or  ncmccMitiguous  State 
or  possession  and  the  United  States. 
Second,  the  cargo  is  being  transported 
on  a  through  bill  of  lading  between  such 
points.  Third,  the  barge  transportation 
within  the  United  States  is  furnished  by 


a  terminal  operator  as  a  substitute  in 
lieu  of  a  direct  vessel  call  by  a  common 
carrier  by  water.  Fourth,  the  terminal 
operator  is  a  State,  municipality  or 
other  public  agency  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Fifth,  the  terminal  operator  compdies 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Commission 
for  the  operation  of  the  barge  service. 

The  legislation  will  result  in  no  costs 
to  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Hie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  have  ex- 
plained the  rule  in  detail.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  my  understanding  of  the  rule 
Eind  the  reason  for  which  wc  waived  the 
points  of  order.  I  c<mour  in  his  remark* 
and  associate  myself  with  him. 

In  addition  thereto,  the  main  problem 
we  are  trying  to  solve  has  to  do  with 
container  barge  shipments  that  go  from 
San  Francisco  up  to  Sacramento,  CaUf^ 
a  distance  of  some  79  miles.  There  seems 
to  be  jurisdictional  conflict  between  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
simple  lltUe  bill  is  presented  for  passage 
in  order  to  take  care  of  that  particular 
instance,  and  any  others  which  may  hap- 
pen to  follow  in  that  category. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

the  rule.  

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  questicHi  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GATEWAY     NATIONAL     SEASHORE, 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1121)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Gateway  National 
Seashore  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     TRX     COIOIITTKX     OT    THE     WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  B,R.  1121.  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rale,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Skubitz)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Aspimallj  . 
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Mr    ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  House 
to  present  the  biU-HJl.   1121-whlch 
would   establish   the  Gateway  National 
Urban  Recreation  Area  in  the  States  ol 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Backcrottnd 
coMicrrm  wo»k 
This  leglslaUon  Is  the  outgrowth  of 
years  of  work  by  many  people  and  many 
hours  of  work  by  the  members  of  Uie 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs—and  by  the  members  of  the  Sud- 
commlttee  on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation in  particular. 

Field  hearings  were  conducted  on  mis 
measure  and  related  proposals  in  New 
York  City  last  year  and  additional  pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  in  Washington. 
There  have  been  numerous  conferences 
with  interested  persons  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  a  sound,  constructive  legisla- 
Uve  proposal.  The  bill  before  you  rep- 
resents the  product  of  those  efforts. 

BRIXT  SXPI.ANATIOM  0»  TH«  BILL 

Mr  Chairman,  H.R.  1121  begins  a  rela- 
tively new  concept  for  the  national  park 
system.  Its  objective  is  to  provide  signif- 
icant nearby  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities for  the  millions  of  people  living 
within  the  Newark- New  York  metro- 
poUtan  region.  Within  2  hours  of  some 
part  of  this  proposed  recreation  complex, 
20  million  people  live. 

If  approved  as  recommended,  tne 
recreation  area  would  comprise  a  total  of 
26,172  acres  of  land  and  water.  Much  of 
the  area  is  submerged  land  or  marsh- 
land with  natural  values  which  will 
mterest  schoolchUdren,  the  casual 
visitor,  and  ecologists. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
the  area  also  Includes  several  beachfront 
properties  which  wiU  be  highly  suitable 
for     massive    outdoor    recreation    use. 
Public  beaches  in  the  area  are  extremely 
crowded  during  hot  summer  seasons.  In 
fact    the  mayor  of  New  York  City  told 
us  that  on  a  hot  summer  Sunday  Coney 
Island,    alone,    would    have    a    million 
visitors.  This  far  exceeds  the  carrying 
capacity  for  that  relatively  small  water- 
front  area    and   certainly    precludes    a 
pleasant    outdoor    experience.    If    H.R. 
1121  is  enacted,  the  beach  front  avail- 
able to  the  public  will  nearly  double  and 
some  of  the  finest  clean,  sandy  beaches 
in  the  aitire  region  will  be  opened  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment. 

The  ocean  beaches  are  suitable  for 
swimming;   however,  the  water  quality 
along  the  bayside  areas  will  not  permit 
direct   water  contact  activities   at  the 
present  time.  The  city  of  New  York  under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  Lindsay  and  the 
other  communities  nearby  are  making  a 
major  effort  to  clean  up  the  waters  of 
this   area  and  they  are  hopeful  that 
sometime  in  the  foreseeable  future  the 
beaches  along  Staten  Island  and  on  the 
north  shore  of   Jamaica  Bay   can  be 
safely  used  for  swimming  purposes.  In 
the  meantime,  these  open  areas  must  be 
preserved  and  protected  from  other  uses 
which  might  preclude  forever  their  use 
for  recreation  purpoaes.  ItotU  that  time, 
the  members  of  the  committee  firmly 
believe  that  recreational  uses  of  the  lands 
themselves  will  be  significant. 


LANDOWJCMISBrP 

The  interesting  feature  about  this  im- 
portant legislation  is  that  practicaUy  aU 
of  the  lands  directly  involved  are  al- 
ready in  public  ownership.  Much  of  the 
area  is  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York 
and  will  be  donated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  for  the  purpose  of  creating  this 
recreation  area.  About  3,700  acres  are 
presently  in  Federal  ownership.  Most  of 
these  Federal  lands  are  vinder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  many  of  these  holdings  are  no  longer 
needed  for  defense  purposes.  Only  about 
403  acres  of  land  in  the  entire  project  are 
privately  owned,  and  of  those  only  90 
acres  are  to  be  acquired. 


COST 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  this  project.  For  land  acquisition, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$11  450,000  which  wiU  be  used  primarily 
to  acquire  the  90-acre  beachfront  on  the 
ocean  side  of  the  Breezy  Point  Coopera- 
tive Under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  State 
and  city  lands  would  be  acquired  by 
donation  only,  and  title  to  the  Federal 
lands  would  be  transferred  without 
transfer  of  funds. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  title  to 
the  Federal  lands  would  shift  immediate- 
ly to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  terms  of  the  legislation,  but  the  pres- 
ent agency  would  retain  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  lands  which  are 
deemed  essential  to  its  current  mission. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  to  upset  the  current  uses  of 
any  of  the  existing  Federal  lands,  but  it 
is  intended  that  when  they  are  no  longer 
essential  to  present  needs  that  they  will 
be  used  as  a  part  of  this  recreation  com- 
plex. We  hope  that  a  large  portion  can 
be  converted  to  recreation  uses  in  the 
next  few  years. 

POSSIBLE   AMKNDMKNTS 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  advised  that  some 
amendments  may  be  offered  to  this  legis- 
lation. Naturally,  it  will  be  my  job  to  rep- 
resent the  committee  and  to  argue  for 
the  bUl  which  It  recommended.  I  under- 
stsmd,  however,  that  the  provision  in  the 
WU  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  available  up  to  350  acres  of  land  at 
the  Floyd  Bennett  Field  area  to  the  State 
of  New  York  for  a  housing  development 
is  quite  controversial  and  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  delete  that  provi- 
sion from  the  bill.  There  may  be  a  few 
other  amendments  offered,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  details  concerning  them  and 
will  discuss  them  as  they  arise. 

CONCLOSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  probably  no  one  worked 
harder  for  this  proposal  than  our  late 
colleague  from   New  York,   Mr.  Ryan. 
Along    with    many    other    people,    he 
dreamed  of  a  major  recreation  facility 
within  reach  of  the  city's  poor  and  under- 
privileged and  he  found  the  place  which 
he  thought  would  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive in  the  Gateway  proposal.  He  liked 
the  concept  of  an  urban  recreation  area 
and  he  succeeded  in  convincing  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  that  the  Staten 
Island  unit  should  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. While  I  know  he  was  proud  of  the 
bill  which  the  committee  reported,  he 
was  even  happier  to  know  that  the  pro- 


gram which  he  had  sponsored  would  be- 
come the  gateway  to  happiness  for  mil- 
lions of  chUdren.  young  people,  and 
adults  in  the  New  York  City  area  just  as 
it  had  been  the  gateway  to  opportunity 
for  millions  of  immigrants  who  came 
through  New  York  Harbor. 

This  is  a  large  bill  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant bill,  but  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  ironed  out  moat  of  the  difficult 
details.  In  general.  I  believe  that  it  en- 
joys broad  public  support.  I  feel  that  the 
legislation  merits  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  House  and  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval in  the  form  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
say  that  the  committee  dealt  at  great 
lengtii  with  the  situation  involved  here. 
Of  course,  I  am  interested  in  this  as  It 
affects  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Was  there  any  consideration  given  by 
your  committee  to  take  into  this  National 
Park  setup  the  great  Hackensack 
Meadows.  25,000  acres  right  on  the 
boundary  between  the  two  States  aU  the 
way  up  to  the  city  of  Hackensack? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  have  never  heard  that 
brought  up  as  a  part  of  the  proposal. 
Some  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have,  but  I  will  yield  to  my  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Tayxoe). 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  might  state  that  the  ad- 
mlnistraUon  did  not  recommend  includ- 
ing this  area.  No  witness  appeared  before 
the  committee  recommending  including 
the  area.  It  was  not  included. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Which  administration 
is  the  genUeman  referring  to;  State  or 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  referring  to  tiie 
Federal  administration. 

Mr  SANDMAN.  No  one  from  New 
Jersey,  I  understand,  appeared  before 
your  committee  to  testify  in  regard  to  the 
Hackensack  Meadows? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Colorado.  ,    ■  ,j 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
state  that  no  witness,  to  my  recollection, 
appeared  before  the  committee  recom- 
mending the  Inclusion  of  this  area. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
several  other  serious  questions.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  one  of  the  largest  ship- 
ping centers,  and  we  are  continually 
plagued  with  dredging  problems  when 
vessels  will  require  some  75  feet  of  depth. 
Has  any  consideration  been  given  by 
the  committee  as  to  where  the  dredge 
fill  is  going  to  be  placed  if  it  cannot  be 
placed  in  these  areas,  which  will  become 
park  areas? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  we  have  never 
taken  into  consideration  this  question, 
because  nobody  saw  fit  to  come  before 
our  committee  or  asked  to  appear  before 
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our   committee    and    bring    it    to    our 
attention. 

Mr  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you 
not  think  this  is  a  very  risky  thing,  to 
take  all  of  the  areas  where  we  can  pos- 
sibly put  dredge  All  from  the  Hudson 
River,  which  Is  one  of  the  largest  com- 
mercial rivers  In  the  world.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  are  going  to  have  it  there  if  we 
caimot  conduct  the  world's  commerce  up 
the  Hudson  Rfver. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league, I  would  have  been  glad  to  listen 
to  him  If  he  had  asked,  if  he  had  shown 
any  interest  while  we  were  considering 
the  legislation  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  was  never  aware 
your  committee  was  holding  committee 
hearings  on  this,  or  I  certainly  would 
have  been  there. 

I  think  it  is  very  premature  at  this 
time,  with  as  little  as  we  know  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  this  particular 
area,  to  promiscuously  throw  thousands 
of  acres  into  a  national  park. 

I  am  all  for  a  national  park.  Some  25,- 
000  acres  that  could  have  been  available 
in  the  Hackensack  Meadows  were  not 
even  considered.  They  are  certainly  a  lot 
more  available  than  this  territory,  and 
this  should  be  taken  up  before  we  pass 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
permit  me  to  respond,  I  do  not  object  to 
his  statement  except  for  the  use  of  two 
words.  The  word  "promiscuously"  is  not 
in  order  and  the  word  "willy-nilly"  is 
certainly  not  in  order. 

Everybody  in  the  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey area  who  knows  anything  about  this 
proposal,  knows  that  this  area  has  been 
under  consideration  for  years,  as  I  stated 
in  the  first  part  of  my  statement.  Any- 
body who  sits  in  the  Congress  and  says 
that  he  does  not  know  that  this  legis- 
lation is  even  being  considered,  is  not  In- 
forming himself. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  How  can  the  gentle- 
man say  we  do  not  have  a  grave  problem 
here,  when  the  committee  hsis  never  con- 
sidered what  is  going  to  happen  when  it 
is  necessary  to  deepen  the  Hudson  River? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  not  in  informed 
authority  on  such  values  on  that  part 
of  America,  but  I  was  working  with  ex- 
perts for  the  past  several  years  on  this 
matter  and  they  never  brought  this  to 
our  attention. 

I  believe  the  Subcommittee  on  Nation- 
al Parks  and  Recreation  has  done  its 
duty,  and  there  should  not  be  a  direction 
of  any  unfair  statement  against  them 
relative  to  such  matter. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  100  years  ago — ttie 
Congress  enacted  legislation  creating 
Yellowstone  National  Park— the  first  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  world. 

In  that  Congress  first  laid  down  the 
criteria  for  selecting  aresis  that  should 
be  set  aside  as  national  parks. 

They  should,  said  the  law,  be  lar^ie  and 
spacious,  and  they  should  contain  scenic 
values,  scientific  values,  and  natioiial 
values 


Since  the  enactment  of  that  law, 
times  have  changed  and  people  have 
changed. 


For  example,  100  years  ago  four  out  of 
five  people  lived  In  rural  areas.  Today  70 
percent  of  our  population  reside  In  urban 
areas. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  people  our  con- 
cepts must  change. 

Hence,  since  the  enactment  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone act  msmy  new  parks  have  come 
into  being.  They  are  in  some  respects  a 
far  cry  from  the  original  Yellowstone 
concept. 

We  have  created  national  seashores, 
riverways,  national  recreation  parks.  All 
of  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  par- 
ticularly for  people  living  in  crowded 
urban  areas.  After  all,  parks  are  for 
people. 

The  record  has  been  good — but  not 
good  enough — to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
burgeoning  and  mobile  population.  More 
recreational  areas  are  needed. 

Gateway  Nationsd  Recreation  Area  is 
an  effort  to  provide  an  outdoor  recrea- 
tion area  for  those  millions  of  people  liv- 
ing in  greater  New  York. 

The  proposed  Gateway  National  Urban 
Recreation  Area  is  in  keeping  with  the 
President's  program  to  foster  the  creation 
of  open  space  areas  with  recreational  op- 
portunities in  and  near  the  large  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  Nation.  In  May  1969, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under- 
took a  study  of  the  New  York  Harbor 
area  to  identify  the  avtdlable  urban  rec- 
reation resources.  This  study  showed  a 
most  pressing  need  for  open  space  rec- 
reation opportunities  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

The  proposed  Gateway  National  Urban 
Recreation  Area  envisions  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral resources  and  management  to  create 
a  wide  variety  of  year-round  recreational, 
educationsd  and  other  cultural  opportu- 
nities in  a  natural  environment  to  serve 
a  metropolitan  area  of  more  than  14  mil- 
lion people. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  In  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  Gateway  National  Urban  Re- 
creation Area  \a  creating  a  new  unit  and 
a  new  era  for  our  national  park  system. 
The  proposed  Gateway  National  Urban 
Recreation  Area  contains  26,172  acres  of 
land  and  water  comprised  of  five  basic 
units,  virlth  some  11  miles  of  oceanfront 
beaches  suitable  for  swimming  and  other 
direct  contact  water- oriented  activities 
and  approximately  19  miles  of  bayside 
shoreline  with  future  potential  for  water- 
oriented  activities. 

The  five  basic  components  of  the  pro- 
posed Gateway  National  Urban  Recrea- 
tion Area  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  Jamaica  Bay  vmit.  This  Is 
the  largest  imlt  of  the  area  comprising 
some  15,680  acres.  The  unit  is  considered 
an  ecological  treasure.  It  will  be  retained 
in  a  relatively  natural  state  for  the  en- 
joyment of  fishing,  boating,  nature  ob- 
servance, hiking,  riding  trails,  and  picnic 
areas.  A  peripheral  shoreline  can  be  de- 
veloped for  swimming  with  the  Improve- 
ment In  water  quality  In  the  area.  In  the 
Floyd  Bennett  Field  area  of  this  unit, 
there  will  be  more  intensive  develop- 
ment of  land-based  recreation  facilities 
suitable  to  the  housing  to  be  developed 
In  this  area  and  the  adjacent  Broad 
Channel  community. 


Second.  The  Breezy  Point  unit.  This 
unit  contains  2,892  acres  of  land  and 
water.  This  unit  will  be  Intensively  de- 
veloped to  provide  outstanding  water- 
based  recreation  opporttmltles  Including 
beach  centers,  and  hiking  trails,  picnic 
areas,  and  other  facilities  to  develop  the 
areas  back  from  the  beaches,  such  as 
the  historical  interpretation  of  coastal 
defenses  at  Fort  TU  den .  , 

Third.  The  Sandy  Hook  unit.  This  v^t 
Is  4,650  acres  in  size  and  provides  6.4 
miles  of  ocean  beach  and  6.6  miles  of 
shoreline  on  the  bay  on  the  New  Jersey 
side  of  the  recreation  area.  This  unit  will 
be  developed  primarily  for  swimming 
and  bathhig.  In  addition,  Its  historical 
and  natural  value  will  be  preserved 
through  the  development  of  hiking  trails, 
picnic  shelters,  sanctuary  facilities,  and 
an  environmental  study  center. 

Fourth.  The  Staten  Island  Unit.  This 
unit  comprises  2,930  acres  of  land  and 
water  and  contributes  7.4  miles  of  shore- 
line. This  unit  will  be  developed  for  walk- 
ing and  bicycling  trails,  boating  and  fish- 
ing, picnic  facilities,  and  cultural  and 
historic  opportunities. 

Fifth.  The  Hoffman  and  Swinburne 
Islands  Unit.  These  islands  add  11.5  and 
2.5  acres  to  the  area  respectively  and  are 
not  intended  for  intensive  development. 
These  islands  will  afford  the  opportimlty 
for  boat  visitors  to  dock  and  enjoy  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  New  York  Harbor. 
These  five  units  comprising  the  Gate- 
way National  Urban  Recreation  Area  will 
involve  a  minimum  of  land  acquisition 
since  most  of  the  area  is  already  in  pub- 
Uc  ownership.  Land  acquisition  costs  are 
estimated  at  not  more  than  $11,450,000 
for  approximately  90  acres  of  ocean 
beach  front  property.  Development  of 
public  facilities  in  the  recreation  area 
will  require  substantial  investment  and 
the  development  costs  are  estimated  at 
$92,813,000. 

HJl.  1121,  as  amended  and  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  after  describing  the  units 
comprising  the  National  Urban  Recrea- 
tion Area,  sets  forth  In  section  2  the  land 
acquisition  policies  to  be  applicable  In 
this  recreation  area.  Section  3  of  the  bill 
sets  forth  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  sec- 
tion 4  establishes  an  advisory  board.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  contains  the  appropria- 
tion authorizations  for  the   recreation 


area. 

The  need  for  such  a  park  Is  apparent 
when  one  realizes  that  the  New  York 
beaches  experience  50  million  visitor- 
user  days  annually  with  space  limited 
to  10  square  feet  per  person,  whereas  the 
Federal  standards  recommend  58  square 
feet  per  person. 

We  need  more  parks  that  can  be  en- 
joyed by  people  on  a  daily — or  at  least 
weekly  basis.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
reappraisal  of  all  our  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas — State  and  national. 

National  parks  are  fine  for  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  them  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime.  Seashores  are  fine 
for  those  who  live  near  the  coasts — but 
they  are  only  names — ^to  those  who  live 
in  the  central  part  of  our  country. 
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What  Is  needed  today  Is  a  whole  layer 
of  regional  parks  oriented  to  the  needs 
of  people— In  all  parts  of  our  countn^. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
pa-ssage  of  H.R.  1121  as  amended  and 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes. 

Mr.   ADDABBO.   Will   the   gentleman 

yiald'' 

Mr,  TAYLOR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  all  the  per- 
.sonal  work  they  have  put  into  this  partic- 
ular bill.  We  know  that  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  their  commit- 
tee members  personally  inspected  the 
entire  Gateway  National  Park. 

This  bill  has  been  before  this  Congress 
for  almost  2  vears.  and  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  both  in  New  York  and  here 
in  Washington,  so  that  every  Member 
had  an  opportunity  to  express  his  view, 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  committee 
for  keeping  In  the  bill  the  provision 
which  will  prevent  the  further  expansion 
of  the  Kennedy  Airport  into  the  Jamaica 

Bav  ^^  , 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  mv  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish  to  rise  and 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  which  I  served  for  about 
10  years  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

This  park  and  recreation  area  for  New- 
York  City  is  long  overdue.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  leadership  brought 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  in  this  form. 
This  park  will  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
country. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  our  late  and 
beloved  coUeague.  WilUam  Pitts  Ryan, 
in  Ws  last  remaining  months  in  this 
Congress  sought  and  fought  to  get  this 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  comjnend  the  committee  for  a  job 
well  done.  I  hope  we  can  get  the  bill 
passed  today  and  make  available  this 
area  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many 
vears  and  which  should  be  available  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1121,  to  establish  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area.  Dur- 
ing the  91st  cJid  92d  Congresses.  I  spon- 
sored versions  of  the  Gateway  National 
Park  bill  because  I  recognized  the  unique 
recreational  value  of  the  more  than 
20.000  acres  of  land  and  water  at  the 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor. 

More  than  20  Members  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  congressional  dele- 
gations joined  in  cosponsoring  this  im- 
portant legislative  measure  to  protect 
areas  including  Jamaica  Bay,  Breezy 
Point  Beach,  and  Sandy  Hook.  None  of 
our  colleagues  wm  more  interested  in 
this  bill  nor  more  active  in  seeking  sup- 
port for  its  early  passage  than  the  late 


Member  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
William  Pitts  Ryan.  It  is  therefore  quite 
fitting  and  appropriate  for  us  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  hie  efforts  by 
renaming  this  natioaal  recreational  com- 
plex "the  William  Pitts  Ryar  National 

Park." 

I  wEUit  to  commend  the  House  Com- 
mittee cm  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  its  outstanding  work  in  forming  and 
shaping  this  major  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  when  enacted  benefit  liter- 
ally millions  of  people  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  and  stirrouiidlng  areas. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  praised  for  bis  knowl- 
edgeable approach  to  this  proposal  and 
for  scheduling  a  number  of  days  of  pub- 
lic  hearings,    both    in    New    York    and 
Washington,   D.C.,   for   the   purpose   of 
hearing   all   civic   organizations,   public 
officials,  and  many  other  interested  wit- 
nesses who  testifled  on  the  legislation. 

My  only  regret  was  the  last  minute 
addition  of  the  provision  exempting  350 
acres  for  housing.  I  oppose  this  provision 
as  it  is  the  luxiuy  housing  taking  away 
funds  from  the  city  in  other  needed  areas. 
I  will  support  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Brasco,  to  strike  this  exclusion. 

I  believe  this  proposal  will  best  serve 
the  recreational  and  conservation  inter- 
ests of  the  more  than  15  million  people 
who  live  in  within  a  2 -hour  drive  of  this 
unique  area  of  our  Nation. 

This  bill  will  also  prevent  future  pro- 
posals for  expanding  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  thereby  posing  a  threat  to 
the  recreational  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations. The  people  immediately  adjoin- 
ing this  area  have  long  suffered  from  air 
and  noise  pollution  by  reason  of  opera- 
tion of  Kennedy  Airport  and  I  believe 
chev  are  now  entitled  to  some  future  hope 
and  help  as  to  the  surrounding  ecolog>' 
and  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  has  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  has  broad  community 
support  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
communities  which  border  the  area. 
Civic  organizations  have  endorsed  the 
proposal  without  reservation  and  I  hope 
this  widespread  support  will  encourage 
this  subcommittee  to  act  favorably  and 
.swiftlv  to  protect  this  valuable  resource 
from  the  threatened  destruction  of  pol- 
lution and  la^k  of  a  master  plan  for  its 
maintenance. 

This  is  rlearlv  a  national  conrern  and  a 
proper  Federal  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing an  area  this  large  and  developing  a 
plan  which  vill  serve  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans for  vea's  to  come.  It  has  been  e.sti- 
mated  that  more  than  500.000  people  a 
day  would  be  able  to  use  the  facilities  of 
Gateway — swimming,  boating,  fishing, 
and  other  recreational  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities. The  potential  is  so  vast  and  so 
important  that  only  a  Federal  under- 
taking can  assure  success. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  all  lands 
and  water  within  the  area  by  donation, 
purchase,  or  exchange  with  all  State  or 
locally  owned  lands  to  be  acquired  only 
by  donation  tacluding  proposed  open 
park  areas  such  as  Spring  Creek  Park 


and  excluding  residential  areas  such  as 
Broad  Channel  and  Breeay  Point  Coop- 
erative. 

This  area  Includes  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  unique  recreational  lands  In 
the  northeast  part  of  our  Nation.  The 
horrors  of  water  pollution  have  already 
destroyed  literally  thousands  of  acres  of 
this  natural  resource.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  now  in  or^er  to  prevent 
further  destruction  and  to  assure  that 
future  generations  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
this  legacy. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
endorsed  the  concept  of  establishing  a 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  and 
this  legislation  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  environmental  message  to  the 
Congress.  ^       ^    , 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant now  and  as  much  land  as  possi- 
ble must  be  included.  The  second  World 
Conference  on  National  Parks  pointed 
out  the  shortage  of  national  parks  and 
the  possibility  of  future  rationing  based 
on  approaching  the  stage  of  overuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  H.R.  1121  as  a  most 
Important  proposal  for  the  protection  of 
valuable  resources  of  our  Nation  and  for 
the  benefit  of  our  future  generations. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Terry  >. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  for  the  grace  of 
God.  Bill  Ryan  would  be  standing  before 
us  today  as  the  last  remaining  member 
of  the  New  York  delegation  to  serve  this 
92d  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
that  has  exhaustively  gone  over  this 
proposal. 

And  I  pay  tribute  to  him  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done  in  the  past  several  years, 
the  times  that  he  came  down  here  of  re- 
cent date  when  really  his  health  did  not 
permit  it,  not  only  in  connection  with 
this  measure,  but  other  matters.  The  last 
time  I  talked  to  him  was  Just  before  the 
Labor  Day  recess,  and  we  talked  about 
this  very  measure. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  have  wondered 
why  I,  as  an  upstate  New  Yorker,  have 
taken  an  Interest  in  this,  which  appears 
to  be  a  New  York  City  problem  essen- 
tially. At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  the  Gateway  shoreline  is  more  than 
a  New  York  concern,  or  a  New  York  State 
concern,  for  that  matter.  For  the  13  years 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
as  assistant  secretary  to  the  Governor, 
and  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
the  problems  of  New  York  City  and  the 
problems  of  upstate  New  York  have  be- 
come  very   intertwined.   In   my   mind, 
there  is  a  national  interest  involved.  The 
Gateway  National  Seashore  Urban  Rec- 
reation Area  win  ser^'C  10  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  country. 

I  note  further  that  this  upstate  Mem- 
ber has  been  cognizant  that  for  too  many 
years  our  Nation's  waterfronts,  which  are 
in  fact  national  treasures,  have  been 
looted. 

What  has  happened  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  virtually  no  different  than  what 
has  happened  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 
An  area  which  should  be  an  esthetic  eco- 
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logical  delight  unfortunately  assaults  oirr 
Zon.  Rather  than  seeing  cloud-fUled 
cues  and  natural  wetlands,  we  look  to- 
rtav  at  the  abused  waterfronts,  some- 
ttaies  used  as  a  refuse  and  garbage 
dSnping  grounds,  and  at  other  times 
utilized  for  such  misplaced  land  uses 
like  noxious  industries  which  pollute  our 
streams  and  blot  out  the  horizons. 

Gateway  is  a  part  of  a  new  concept 
in  planning  within  the  National  Park 
system  It  is  an  urban  recreation  area. 
Mid  as  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
eentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspin- 
lu.)  together  with  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  worked  so  hard 
on  this,  has  said,  this  is  a  new  concept 
calling  for  the  funding  of  a  much-need- 
ed recreation  area  for  those  living  in 
urban  centers.  This  is  an  important  as- 
pect of  the  situation  that  has  been  ne- 
glected in  the  past,  the  providing  of  rec- 
reation spots  for  the  masses  of  people 
gathered  within  the  inner  cities.  Gate- 
way is  one  of  the  solutions  for  the  peo- 
nle  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  think  of  Gateway 
many  thoughts  crop  up  In  my  mind.  I 
think  of  recreation,  of  conservation,  and 
of  other  improvements  which  form  a 
park-like  environment  at  the  doorstep  of 
a  totallv  new  residential  community. 

I  think  of  taking  a  bay  which  is  very 
badly  polluted  today  and,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr  Taylor*  noted,  that  perhaps  today 
you  might  sail  a  boat  on  it,  but  that  some 
day  we  are  hopeful  to  bring  it  back  and 
convert  it  into  a  recreational  reservoir 
for  the  delight  of  millions  where  pleasure 
craft  as  well  as  people  can  enjoy  this 
ver\'  water  and,  yes,  so  that  they  can 
provide  ways  to  carry  this  out  properly. 
To  me  a  shoreline  is  a  proper  place 
for  beautiful  beaches,  a  place  where  the 
water  is  safe  and  attractive  for  bathing, 
a  location  that  will  delight  every  fisher- 
man's heart  and  line. 

Looking  beyond  Gateway  as  a  recrea- 
tional resource,  this  upstater  recognizes 
that  New  York  City  housing  needs  must 
be  answered.  I  am  distant  enough  from 
the  scene  to  be  able  to  separate  the  forest 
from  the  trees,  recognizing  that  almost 
everv  local  New  York  Representative,  re- 
gardless of  political  persuasion,  must 
recognize  in  his  heart  that  the  housing 
needs  of  the  people  must  be  answered. 
I  am  astute  enough  to  realize  that 
there  will  be  local  conununity  opposi- 
tion to  housing  even  where  there  is  a 
concept  of  a  total  new  residential  com- 
munity sponsored  and  built  by  private 
corporations  for  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. 

In  today's  supercharged,  polarized  at- 
mosphere, local  constituents  fight  against 
the  unknown  new  neighbor  with  ve- 
hemence and  vengeance  regardless  of 
from  what  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin  they  spring.  Theirs  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  "Pull  up  the  ladder,  Mac,  we  are 
on  board  now." 

I  state  for  the  record  that,  as  I  view 
this  as  a  total  community,  it  will  be  a 
model  for  futiu-e  generations  to  emulate, 
a  place  of  pride  for  every  resident  and 
every  neighbor. 


That  is,  it  will  be  an  entirely  self- 
contained  new  community  with  housing 
and  infrastructure  necessary  to  support 
the  housing,  including  schools,  health, 
day-care  centers,  cultural,  recreational, 
shopping,  and  waste-disposal  facilities 
as  well  as  police  and  fire  services. 

The  new  community  will  require  no 
services  from  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity and  will  not.  therefore,  impose  any 
strain  on  existing  facilities. 

It  will  be  a  high-quality,  low-density 
development  including  scaled  high-rise 
and  townhouse  garden  apartments. 

It  will  have  an  internal  vehicular  traf- 
fic circulation  system  interrelated  with 
an  improved  surrounding  road  system 
which  will  help  all  residents  of  the  area. 
Designwise,  it  will  utUlze  acoustical 
considerations  in  placement  and  shapes 
of  buildings  and  the  use  of  materials. 

It  will  not  only  give  full  ecological  con- 
sideration to  both  a  superior  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field  environment,  but  it  will  also 
upgrade  the  surrounding  natural  en- 
vironment. 

It  will  offer  a  substantial  boost  to  our 
State's  economy  due  to  an  aggregate  con- 
struction cost  reaching  a  magnitude  of 
$1.2  billion  over  a  lO-yesir  period.  This 
can  be  translated  into  approximately 
12  000  new  jobs  per  year  involving  the 
construction  and  related  industries,  and 
an  additional  5,000  permanent  service- 
related  jobs  in  the  shopping  centers  and 
other  employment  opportimities  per  year 
after  the  project  is  completed. 

It  will  offer  an  assist  to  the  New  York 
City  tax  base  by  generating  $20  million 
in  annual  taxes. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  public  facul- 
ties will  be  given  to  the  city  of  New  York 
without  cost.  Yes— the  continued  main- 
tenance— of  $20  million  in  taxes  coming 
into  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  result  of 
this  new  project  in  the  dimension  of 
$1,200  million. 

My  fellow  Representatives,  New  York 
City's  housing  inventory  has  been  de- 
scribed as  critically  short — and  it  la  get- 
ting consistently  \fOTse. 

This  Representative  has  empathy  not 
just  for  the  people  of  my  area  of  Syra- 
cuse, but  for  people  of  New  York  City  and 
the  State  of  New  York. 

I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  our  aged, 
our  handicapped,  our  returning  Vietnam 
veteran,  our  young,  our  newly  employed 
and  the  newly  wedded  youngsters  have 
housing. 

At  this  point  in  time  sufficient  objec- 
tions have  not  been  advanced  as  to  why 
the  350-acre  reservation  at  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field  should  not  be  constructed  for 
a  population  of  60,000  residing  in  17,500 
units.  It  is  an  opportunity  that  cannot  be 
missed,  large  enough  in  scale  to  make  a 
difference,  and  with  a  land  price  low 
enough  to  make  it  feasible. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
talked  about  a  cost  of  $11  million  to  ac- 
quire the  land  along  Breezy  Point^yes. 
but  offset  by  $8  million  to  the  net  cost  of 
just  over  $3  miUion  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  development  of  this 
facility,  95  percent  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  Government  to  be  donated  by  this 


source.  ^^  j.  ...  , 

In  addition  by  the  fact  that  it  la 


vacant  land,  no  relocation  hardships  will 
be  foisted  upon  families  or  businesses. 

Why  do  I  take  an  interest  in  Gateway? 
Out  of  a  compassion  for  how  people  will 
live  in  their  homes,  and  how  their  homes 
will  set  into  a  surrounding  environment. 
This  is  what  causes  me  to  press  on  for  a 
Gateway  National  Urban  Recreation 
Area  containing  an  entirely  new 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  both  recreation  and  housing  in  New 
York  and  the  surrounding  sirea.  Within 
a  2-hour  travel  distance  from  the  pro- 
posed Gateway  beaches  live  some  20  mil- 
lion people  in  some  35  counties  of  four 
States:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

The  Gateway  proposal  as  reported  by 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  will  not  only  give  the  people 
of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  a  much 
needed  recreation  site  but  it  will  also 
give  the  New  York  City  residents  a 
chance  to  recoup  some  of  the  disastrous 
housing  losses  as  well.  _^  ^  v. 

The  Gateway  proposal,  as  reported  De- 
fore  you  now,  should  be  kept  intact  and 
we  should  discuss  the  question  of  naming 
it  for  our  late  and  beloved  coUeague.  Mr. 
Ryan  and  discuss  the  overaU  aspects. 

But,  let  me  urge  you  to  defeat  any 
amendment  to  remove  that  housing. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  tMr.  Rosenthal)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  ^^4M^r,»l 
Mr.  TERRY.  I   ask  for   1   addiUMial 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  responding. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
frc«n  New  York. 

Mr    ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly    suppport    the    bill    for 
Gateway  Naticmal  Seashore.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  the  very 
good.  dUigent,  and  arduous  work  they 
have'  dc«ie.  The  passage  of  this  bUL  I 
think  wUl  be  a  magnificent  accomplish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  giving  to  the  people  in  this 
area,  some  20  miUion  people  who  wUl  use 
these  facilities,  a  remarkable  opportu- 
nity to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  op- 
portunity that  exists.  I  do  hope  that  all 
of  the  Members,  without  excepticHi.  will 
support  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mtjrpht 
of  New  York  to  name  this  park  after  our 
late,  beloved  coUeague,  WUliam  F.  Ryan, 
who  did  so  much  to  bring  this  piece  of 
legislation  to  fruition.  This  will  be  a 
unique  opportunity  on  our  part  to  make 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  part  ol 
this  magnificent  accomplishment. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gwitieman  from  New 
York  «Mr.  Brasco). 

(Mr.  BRASCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  1121.  a  bUl  establishing 
the  Gateway  National  Seashore  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption  with  one  exception — 
that  is  the  portion  of  the  legislaticm  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
exclude  from  the  park  350  acres  In  the 
Floyd  Bennett  Field  unit  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  constructing  17,500  State-spon- 
sored middle-Income  units  of  housing 
for  more  than  60,000  residents. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  that  portion  of  the 
bill  and  to  restore  all  of  Floyd  Bennett 
Field  Into  the  national  park  network. 

I  want  to  make  two  points  perfectly 
clear  at  the  outset.  This  is  not  an  anti- 
housing  amendment,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  an  tmtlpeople  amendment;  for  the 
same  State  is  presently  constriicting 
some  8,000  units  of  low-,  moderate-,  and 
middle -income  housing  in  the  Spring 
Creek  area  of  my  district — a  site  less 
than  2  miles  away  from  Floyd  Bennett 
Field.  Point  No.  2:  The  Floyd  Bennett 
unit  in  Its  entirety  lies  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  this  amendment  af- 
fects no  other  congressional  district. 

Why  then  do  I  oppose  housing  at  this 
site?  First,  while  it  is  true  that  New 
York  City  is  in  need  of  additional  hous- 
ing stock,  it  is  equally  true  that  New 
York  City  is  in  dire  need  of  recreational 
areas.  There  are  alternate  sites  for  hous- 
ing, but  no  alternate  site  for  the  na- 
tional park. 

Second,  housing  is  completely  incom- 
patible with  the  park,  and  further,  it  is 
geographically  and  economically  im- 
sound  to  build  a  housing  development 
at  that  location. 

Floyd  Boinett  Field  is  completely  un- 
improved. There  are  no  sewers,  no  side- 
walks, no  curbs,  and  no  streets.  There 
are  no  schools,  medical  facilities,  or 
houses  of  worship.  Floyd  Beimett  Field 
is  totally  filled  land,  with  water  8  feet 
below  the  surface,  making  construction 
costs,  according  to  reliable  estimates, 
more  than  $100  per  room. 

Transportation  facilities  in  the  area 
are  virtually  nonexistent,  for  Floyd  Boi- 
nett  Field  is  about  12  miles  from  the 
center  of  Manhattan,  and  the  nesurest 
subway  station  is  4  miles  from  the  site. 
A  single  bus  route  now  serves  the  area. 
Since  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  long  since  rejected  the  trans- 
portation bond  issue,  no  locally  financed 
improvements  can  be  expected  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Further,  since  this 
location  is  surrounded  by  existing  neigh- 
borhoods, any  attempt  to  build  surface 
highways  for  transportation  would  of 
necessity  destroy  thousands  of  units  of 
existing  housing. 

The  proposed  housing  development  is 
less  than  5  miles  away  from  Kennedy 
International  Airport,  and  it  lies  directly 
beneath  the  major  noise  abatement  flight 
pattern  approaching  and  departing  the 
airport.  This  approach  is  the  product  of  a 
long  and  intense  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
airlines,  and  the  Fort  of  New  York 
Authority  to  develop  a  pattern  for  air- 
craft using  Kennedy  Airport,  which 
would  give  the  residents  of  the  adjswent 
communities  maximum  relief  from  jet 
noise. 

Approximately  35  percent  of  the  opera- 
tions at  Kennedy  use  this  approach  and 
departure  pattern.  Last  year,  there  were 
more  than  110.000  operations  over  Floyd 
Bennett — an  average  of  more  than  300 
per  day  at  altitudes  of  1,000  to  1.800  feet 
on  approach  and  1.200  to  2,500  feet  on 
departure. 


If  a  housing  development  is  built  on 
that  site,  the  airport  will  be  faced  with 
the  decision  of  changing  the  flight  pat- 
tern. Due  to  the  high  density  of  popula- 
tion in  other  conununlties  surrounding 
the  airport,  no  acceptable  change  could 
be  made — thus  creating  the  atmosphere 
for  the  curtailment  of  airport  operations 
and  eventually  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  airport,  which  is  des- 
perately needed  for  the  economic  life 
of  New  York  City. 

Floyd  Beimett  Field  is  in  what  is  known 
as  a  "one  3"  noise  level  area,  for  the 
noise  rate  there  exceeds  80  dB(A)  60 
minutes  per  24  hours. 

Under  these  guidelines,  as  they  were 
reiterated  by  Under  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Richard  Van 
Dusen,  in  a  colloquy  before  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  when  they  were 
considering  appropriations  for  HUD,  the 
intention  here  is  to  avoid  using  Federal 
subsidies  to  put  housing  in  places  where 
occupants  will  be  subjected  to  pollution 
of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  the  result  of 
flood  damage  or  noise. 

Therefore,  Federal  subsidies  needed  to 
build  this  development,  which  will  cost 
more  than  $1  billion  to  complete,  will  be 
nonexistent.  Assuming  that  the  State 
of  New  York  could  complete  construction 
without  Federal  funds,  noise  pollution 
levels  would  run  the  same,  and  it  seems 
ludicrous  to  me  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  Invest  Federal  moneys 
under  these  circumstances,  we,  as  an  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government,  would  even 
consider  authorizing  the  construction  of 
17,500  housing  units  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  would  be  literally  jamming  this 
proposal  down  the  throats  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  local  communities  who  are 
vehemenUy  opposed  to  it,  when  there  are 
hundreds  of  more  appropriate  alternate 
sites  on  which  the  State  could  build.  I 
speak  of  the  deteriorated  communities  of 
New  York  City:  of  BrownsvUle,  parts  of 
East  New  York,  Manhattan,  South 
Bronx,  where  people  are  begging  that 
their  neighborhoods  be  rebuilt,  neigh- 
borhoods which  already  have  sewers, 
sidewalks,  curbs,  streets,  schools,  medi- 
cal and  transportatiati  faciUties. 

At  this  point,  let  me  explain  who  is  for 
this  housing  development  and  who  is 
against  it. 

Ji'or  the  development,  we  have  the  State 
of  New  York  and  its  housing  commis- 
sioner. 

Against  the  housing  proposal,  we  have 
the  administration  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  president  of  the  Borough  of 
Brookljn,  the  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  the  Brookl>-n  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Queens  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  all  local,  State,  and  Federal 
oflBcials  representing  the  surrounding 
areas.  The  Air  Transport  Association, 
representing  all  domestic  airlines,  the 
coordinator  of  the  central  Brooklyn 
model  cities  program,  the  environmental 
groups — including  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Wil- 
derness Society,  and  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety. All  of  the  residents  in  the  sur- 
rounding areas  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 
represented  by  dozens  of  civic  associa- 
tions who  have  come  to  Washington  to 


express  their  strong  opposition  to  the 
housing  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  permission  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  correspondence  from  the 
sources  I  have  referred  to. 

With  all  of  this  opposition,  one  would 
logically  ask,  "How  have  we  come  to  this 
point?" 

The  answer,  my  colleagues,  is  very 
simple.  In  this  proposal,  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  people  are  being  subverted 
to  the  desires  of  large  builders,  who 
would  be  the  only  ones  to  gain  from  such 
a  proposal. 

I  ask  you  to  adopt  my  amaidment  not 
only  as  a  reflection  of  my  desires,  and  the 
desires  of  the  people  already  mentioned, 
but  also  as  a  reflection  of  your  own  de- 
sires. For  as  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  that  recently 
passed  a  housing  bill  which  will  be  con- 
sidered shorUy  by  this  House,  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  requests  from  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  make  every 
effort  to  Insure  that  the  building  of  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  throiighout  the 
country  would  not  be  done  without  the 
complete  consultation  and  participation 
of  local  government  and  local  residents. 
This  was  your  request,  and  the  com- 
mittee made  every  effort  to  comply.  And 
I  am  sure  that  on  the  House  floor,  there 
will  be  further  movements  along  these 

lines. 

Now.  you  are  asked  to  support  a  bill 
containing  a  provision  which  bypasses, 
in  a  very  harsh  and  brash  way,  local  gov- 
ernment and  community  participation. 
This  Is  diametrically  opposed  to  what 
you  stand  for  and  what  I  stand  for. 

If  they  do  it  in  my  district,  can  they 
and  vfUl  they  do  It  in  yours?  I  urge  you 
to  support  an  amendment  which  I  be- 
lieve is  based  in  logic  and  in  equity. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  housing  language 
was  not  in  the  bill  when  it  was  approved 
by  the  National  Parks  Subcommittee.  It 
was  added  when  the  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  submitted  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Terry) . 

I  voted  against  the  housing  amend- 
ment at  that  time.  I  believe  now  we  can 
have  a  viable  park  even  with  the  hous- 
ing amendment.  However,  I  think  we  will 
have  a  better  park  if  the  Brasco  amend- 
ment is  adopted  to  strike  out  the  hous- 
ing provisions.  I  will  support  the  Brasco 
amendment. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to   leave   the   well   before   I   commend 
Chairman  Aspinall  and  Chairman  Tay- 
lor and  the  entire  committee,  because 
a  great  portion  of  this  park  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  suppose  they  saw 
more  of  me  than  they  would  like  to  see 
in  the  future  because  of  this.  I  thank 
them  for  their  courtesy  and  their  dill- 
gent  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman) . 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
talk  about  the  environment,  which  Is  a 
popular  subject  today.  Of  course  everj'- 


bodi-  wants  to  turn  the  entire  coimtry 
into  a  park.  That  is  a  popular  thing  to 

talk  about.  ,  .    ^v,. 

It  would  seem  to  me  when  we  do  this 
we  should  look  at  the  whole  picture  and 
studj'  what  we  are  doing. 

I  should  Uke  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  this  particular  area  happens  to  be 
the  largest  commerce  area  in  the  whole 
world— not  in  the  country  but  in  the 

whole  world. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  in  New  Jersey  I  had  the  privilege 
of  sponsoring  a  bill  which  created  the 
New  York  Port  Authority's  ability  to 
build  the  World  Trade  Center  hi  New 
York  to  the  tune  of  $600  million,  none 
of  which  is  being  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
but  which  is  being  paid  on  a  revenue  basis 
by  the  New  York  Port  Authority 

The  river  which  creates  the  world  com- 
merce happens  to  be  the  Hudson  River. 
This  river  today  is  not  nearly  deep 
enough  to  facilitate  the  deep-draft  ves- 
sels we  are  told  we  will  have  to  have.  Yet 
almost  all  of  the  area  where  spoU  would 
normally  be  put  is  now  to  become  a  part 
of  the  park  system,  and  once  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  Federal  registry  it  will  be 
guarded  night  and  day  by  those  people 
who  have  taken  over  the  front  pages  and 
in  most  States  have  taken  over  the  power 
of  the  State  in  the  name  of  ecologj'. 

I  can  predict,  my  friends,  that  once 
this  becomes  a  part  of  the  park  system 
these  people  will  stop  the  dredging  of 
the  Hudson  River  in  key  places  where 
it  needs  dredging. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  we  are  gomg 
to  do  with  the  Hudson  River.  Down 
where  I  live  we  have  a  beautiful  area  we 
would  like  to  presen'e.  We  have  interests 
from  all  over  the  world  who  try  to  turn 
this  into  an  oil  port  down  on  the  Dela- 
ware Bay.  between  the  Stales  of  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey.  They  are  talking 
about  building  a  massive  oil  pipeline 
buoy  to  facilitate  350,000-ton  freighters 
that  cannot  go  up  the  Hudson  River,  that 
cannot  go  up  the  Delaware  River,  that 
cannot  go  up  any  other  river  today  in 
the  Northeast,  where  the  metropolitan 
population  is. 

There  are  no  oil  fields  within  100  miles 
of  the  place  they  want  to  put  the  oil 
terminal,  and  ever^'body  today  is  pleased 
to  let  them  do  it,  because  the  oil  com- 
panies want  to  do  it  and  the  oil  com- 
panies are  strong  enough  to  do  almost 
anj'thing  they  want. 

We  are  told  the  land  already  has  been 
acquired  to  do  this  particular  kind  of 
thing. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  something  to 
facilitate  world  commerce,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  fill  the  World  Trade  Center,  with 
two  of  the  biggest  buildings  In  the  world, 
costing  $600  milUon,  If  we  are  going  to 
build  up  commerce  which  Is  going  to  give 
jobs  to  more  than  200  million  Ameri- 
cans, it  would  seem  to  me  there  should 
be  some  planning  done  In  that  direction. 
I  have  tried  to  find  out  from  this  au- 
thority: "What  have  you  done?  What  do 
you  plan  to  do?  How  do  you  plan  to 
deepen  the  Hudson  River?" 

Now,  we  have  heard  the  chairman  of 

this  committee  say  that  no  discussion 

whatever  was  had  about  deepening  the 

Hudson  River  when  this  came  before  the 
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committee,  and  I  can  understand  that  to 
be  true. 

Secondly,  and  more  important  there  is 
no  argument  against  the  fact  that  it 
has  to  be  deepened. 

Where  can  you  put  the  fill.  If  you  take 
away  all  the  areas  where  the  fill  Is 
presently  being  put?  I  would  like  to  have 
someone  answer  that  question.  Nobody 
has  thought  about  that  one  yet. 

If  we  are  talking  about  parks— and  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  parks— I  would 
like  this  committee  to  consider  22,000 
acres  in  New  Jersey  which  is  all  in  sight 
of  the  Empire  State  Bulldhig— where 
there  is  not  a  single  person  who  lives  on 
it— known  as  the  Hackensack  Meadow. 
Why  did  no  one  offer  the  Hackensack 
Meadow  as  a  part  of  thi-.  great  park? 

The  Governor  of  New  «  ersey,  of  course, 
wants  to  build  a  sport*  complex  there 
and  a  couple  of  racetracks.  I  am  not  sold 
on  the  idea  as  good  for  the  State,  and 
I  do  not  know  where  the  ecologists  were 
when  they  were  thinking  of  this  plan. 
Nobody  has  said  anything  about  it  yet, 
and  I  guess  nobody  will. 

There  is  a  piece  of  land  as  large  as 
all  the  land  you  are  taking  in  this  bill. 
and  no  one  has  said  a  word  about  it. 

Another  project  in  New  Jersey  which 
affects  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  is 
the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir.  We  have  op- 
position to  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir, 
which  is  needed  for  iJl  of  those  States 
for  water  control  as  wall  as  water  supply, 
because  it  is  taking  15.000  acres  of  land 
and  putting  it  into  a  reservoir  and  they 
say  we  should  not  do  that. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  people 
who  say  we  should  not  do  that  are  willhig 
to  turn  the  Hackensack  Meadow,  22,000 
acres  of  It.  into  a  sports  arena  complex 
consisting  of  some  racetracks  and  some 
sports  facilities.  This  does  not  seem,  to 
me,  to  make  sense;  it  is  not  consistent. 

The  only  possible  thing  we  have  to 
hang  our  hats  on  In  this  bill  happens  to 
be  on  the  bottom  of  page  11,  carried  over 
on  to  page  12.  down  through  and  includ- 
ing line  7.  It  does  give  some  authority  to 
the  Army  for  the  sake  of  the  development 
of  water  resources  and  for  navigational 
purposes  in  conjunction  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  do  certain  things. 
It  does  not  say  what;  I  think  that  it 
should  be  spelled  out. 

I  think  that  this  bill  needs  an  amend- 
ment that  would  pertain  to  what  you  do 
when  you  come  to  the  time  when  you 
want  to  deepen  the  Hudson  River. 

I  would  like  to  be  for  this  bill.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  park  system  that  you  are 
trying  to  promote.  But  all  of  the  land 
that  you  hope  to  turn  into  a  park,  my 
friends,  happens  to  be  polluted.  If  you 
thhik  there  is  any  wildlife,  if  you  think 
there  is  anything  that  is  nourishable  m 
the  Raritan  Bay,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is.  The  whole  thing  is  contami- 
nated for  the  taking -of  shellfish,  and 
so  are  the  surrounding  areas. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  something  about 
cleaning  that  up.  Let  us  do  it.  Let  us  do 
it  with  a  long-range  plan;  let  us  do  it 
with  a  bUl  that  does  allow  improvement 
by  way  of  that  dirty  word,  "dredging." 

This  is  an  hicomplete  piece  of  legis- 
lation, because  it  ckoes  not  provide  for 
those    things    which    are    most    sorely 


needed.  The  shipping  channel  from  tlie 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  New  York  Harbor 
must  be  deepened  and  it  must  be  main- 
tained— let  us  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
came  to  the  Congress  as  an  executive 
communication.  During  the  hearings, 
Mr.  William  Cronln,  the  chief  of  the 
Legislative  Ser\-ices,  testified  for  the 
Army.  His  testimony  did  not  present  any 
problem  concerning  dredguig.  He  said 
nothing  about  the  problem  of  disposal 
of  dredged  materials  being  created,  and 
no  other  witness  testified  before  the 
committee  concering  a  problem  of  this 
type. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentieman  from  New  York  <Mi-. 
Stratton)  . 

Mr.    STRATTON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
support  the  Gateway  project  In  concept 
and  have  for  some  time.  I  take  this  time 
however,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  a  serious  conflict  which  is  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  both  wlthhi  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  also  within 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have  learned  only  this  morning  that 
the  legislation  which  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs finally  approved  and  which  is  be- 
fore us  now  IS  different  from  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  originally  di&cassed  In  the 
committee.  I  learned  that  the  proposal 
contained  in  this  bill  before  us  actuaUj.- 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  original  recom- 
mendation of   the  Department  of   the 
Army  in  three  specific  instances. 

What  we  have  in  this  bill,  if  it  is  not 
amended,  is  legislation  which  would  turn 
over  active  Army  Installations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  then  would 
operate  those  installations  and  allow  the 
Army  to  remain  on  them  at  his  suffer- 

&X1C6. 

Not  only  is  this  an  absurd  policy  as 
far  as  the  Defense  Department  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  also  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  rules  and  reeulations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  gives  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  the  authority 
to  determine  whether  property  now  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment shall  be  declared  excess  or  not. 

In  other  words,  if  this  bill  Is  not 
amended,  as  I  propose  to  amend  It,  then 
we  will  have  flouted  the  authority  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Senices  in  our  own 

body. 

I  can  say  that  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  was  deeply  disturbed  this 
morning  when  he  discovered  what  had 
happened  In  this  bill. 

Just  to  be  specific,  there  are  four  areas 
included  in  this  bill  which  are  still  opera- 
tional In  the  armed  services  and  which 
have  not  berai  approved  for  release  by  the 
service  involved.  In  the  case  of  three  of 
these  areas  the  Army  is  on  record  as 
strongly  opposing,  as  does  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  their  release  to  the 
Interior  Department.  These  are  Port 
Tilden.  Fort  Hancock,  and  Port  Wads- 
worth. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  committee 
report  exactiy  what  the  Army  has  said 
about  each  of  these  three  installations. 
On  page  26  there  is  a  paragraph  referring 
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to  the  Port  TUden  section  of  this  bill.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  that  paragraph 
says: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  hae  determined 
and  baa  advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  Army  operational  requirement*  preclude 
the  release  of  any  landa  now  remaining  at 
Fort  Tllden. 

On  page  27,  in  the  second  paragraph 
on  that  page,  with  regard  to  Port  Han- 
cock; 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  a  con- 
tinuing requirement  for  the  remaining  433 
acres  of  land  at  Port  Hancock  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nlkes  Hercules  mission.  Army 
Reserve  actlvlUes.  the  First  United  States 
Army  recreational  area,  and  family  housing 
units.  Also,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  will 
continue  to  require  facUlUes  It  now  uses  at 
Port  Hancock  for  the  training  of  Naval  Re- 
serve units  dedicated  to  the  operation  of  the 
defense  system  of  New  York  Harbor  and  for 
Installation  and  operation  of  the  Inshore 
Undersea  Warfare  Defense  System  (formerly 
Harbor  Defense  Unit)  of  the  Port  of  New 
Yorlc  should  mobilization  be  so  directed. 


Finally,  on  page  28,  the 
on  that  page  with  regard 
worth,  it  says: 

It  Is  emphasized,  however, 
of  Port  Wadsworth  can  be 
the  present  time  and  some 
installation  will  not  become 
tary    requirements    within 
future. 


top  paragraph 
to  Port  Wads- 

that  no  portion 
relinquished  at 
portions  of  the 
excess  to  mlll- 
the    foreseeable 


Not  only  that,  but  with  regard  to  Floyd 
Bennett  Field,  which  has  already  been 
discussed  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Brasco»  with 
regard  to  proposed  housing,  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Armed  Services  deliberated   at 
great  length  with  regard  to  the  status 
of  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  and  finally  de- 
termined that  all  of  Floyd  Bennett  Field 
except  95  acres  could  be  determined  to 
be  surplus  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Navy.   That  95   acres,   incidentally,   in- 
volved housing  for  servicemen  in  that 
area,  as  well  as  maintenance  facilities. 
This  bill  as  presently  written  would  take 
all  of  the  acreage  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field 
for  the  recreational  area,  including  these 
95  acres,  contrary  to  the  specific  action 
of  our  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  me  this  additional  time. 

So  we  have  four  areas,  as  I  have  said 
three  of  which  the  Army  says  they  need, 
and  one  of  which  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  under  authority  estab- 
lished by  this  House  and  by  statute,  has 
determined  should  remain  under  control 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  bill 
would  transfer  all  four  areas  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2(b)  on 
page  8. 

Then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  tell  the  Army  and  the  Navy  how 
long  they  could  continue  to  use  these 
properties,  for  such  reasonable  periods, 
etcetera,  etcetera,  etcetera.  Well,  this_to 
me  is  ridiculous  and  In  violation  of  the 
rules  of  this  House. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  propose  to 
offer,  with  the  concurrence  and  full  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee and  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
an  amendment  at  the  proper  time  which 
would  delete  the  provisions  of  section  2 
(b)  and  insert  in  place  thereof  a  pro- 
vision which  would  simply  say  that  with- 
out conciirrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof  no  Federal  property 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  seashore 
could  be  transferred  to  the  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  KingK 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
Ueman  in  the  weU  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  that  handles  real  estate 
for  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force, 
and  so  forth,  and  he  does  a  very  effec- 
tive job.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  serve  on 
that  committee  with  him.  We  have  re- 
viewed many,  many  requests  where  prop- 
erty becomes  surplus  and  usually  goes  to 
the  General  Services  or  one  of  the  other 
departments.  As  I  recall,  Floyd  Bermett 
Field  was  discussed  a  great  many  times 
In  the  committee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KING.  And  after  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
by  the  committee  it  was  determined  that 
it  would  be  turned  over.  But  were  there 
ever  any  hearings  at  all  or  any  discus- 
sion as  to  these  other  forts  and  other 
Army  posts  in  the  area  that  they  were  to 
be  turned  over  to  anyone? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  were  not  any.  The 
Army  specifically— as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated here — has  said  that  it  cannot 
turn  these  properties  over  because  they 
are  actively  being  utilized,  and  in  the 
case  of  Fort  Wadsworth  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  utilized  into  the  foreseeable 
future. 

So  what  this  bill  would  do  would  be 
to  take  active  Army  installations  and 
turn  them  over  to  the  Secretsur  of  the 
Interior.  And  that,  of  course,  is  absurd. 
Not  only  that,  but  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  who  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  our  subcommittee, 
that  my  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  administration,  and  therefore.  I  hope 
that  it  wUl  be  accepted  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  KING.  There  is  more  that  we  can 
say  on  the  matter,  if  it  comes  to  that 
point.  I  hope  the  committee  will  review 
your  amendment  £ind  imderstand  what 
you  are  driving  at  and  agree  to  it  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  get  into  a  fight  here. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  also  take  some  time  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  so  that  we  can  discuss  this 
matter  at  length. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  have 
appeared  before  the  gentleman's  Sub- 
committee on  Real  Property  Disposal  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  In  past 
years  they  had  relocated  from  the  Miller 
Field  area,  that  is  Included  in  this  bill, 
to  the  Port  Wadsworth  area  and  the  UJS. 


Army  Reserve  and  the  Naval  Reserve 
training  installations  in  an  effort  to  con- 
solidate  in  one  piece  of  Federal  property 
those  Army  activities  that  were  Reserve 
activities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  reason 
for  the  change  in  location  of  the  Reserve 
training  facility  from  Miller  Field  to  Fort 
Wadsworth  was  to  keep  Miller  Field  un- 
encumbered of  new  construction  with  the 
idea  of  having  Miller  Field  free  of  expen- 
sive construction  so  that  It  would  be  ideal 
for  recreational  purposes. 

But  as  we  analyze  the  military  prop- 
erties in  New  York,  I  hope  full  recogni- 
tion is  taken  of  the  fact  that  Fort  Wads- 
worth and  Fort  Hamilton  are  basically 
military  complexes  located  in  the  same 
geographical  position  and  the  U.S.  Army 
was  disposed  to  take  Port  Wadsworth  off 
their  disposal  list  this  year,  which  is  a 
move  that  I  had  recommended  over  the 
years.  If  there  Is  military  property  dis- 
posal in  New  York  I  have  recommended 
that  the  consolidated  bases  be  main- 
tained together  and  the  outlying  bases 
be  the  ones  disposed  of,  for  obvious  com- 
munication purposes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman's  po- 
sition is  absolutely  sound  and  this  is 
precisely  what  our  committee  has  tried 

to  do. 

We  recognize  that  there  has  been  an 
excess  of  property  in  the  hands  of  mili- 
tary agencies.  We  made  Floyd  Bennett 
Field  available  for  this  seashore  purpose 
and  we  did  consolidate  other  installa- 
tions as  the  gentleman  has  suggested. 

But  to  turn  this  new  installation  at 
Fort  Wadsworth  over  to  the  ccmtrol  and 
operation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
at  this  time  would  be  insane,  in  my  judg- 
ment. ^  _ 

In  fact,  on  page  31  of  the  report.  Sec- 
retary Froehlke  says  in  a  letter  repro- 
duced there  that  his  recommendation  is 
that- 
After  the  enactment  of  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  orderly  transfer  of 
these  areas  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  be  proposed  as  scxin  as  the  missions  now 
assigned  to  this  Installation  are  either  re- 
located or  phased  out  If  there  Is  no  longer 
any  national  defe.nse  requirement  for  them. 


Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  350 
acres  referred  to  here  for  turning  over  by 
sale  to  the  State  of  New  York  is  nowhere 
involved  with  respect  to  military  proper- 
ties that  you  ,1ust  talked  about. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  carmot  answer  that 

question  absolutely  because 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STP,.\TTON  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee yield  me  3  additional  minutes 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  ,. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  not  certain  as  to 
whether  the  95  acres  which  we  ordered 
retained  overlap  in  any  regard  the  350 


acres  desired  by  the  State  of  New  York 
for  housing  purposes.  „  ^^     . 

Mr  TERRY.  I  know  the  Flatbush  area 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  that  piece.  I 
have  land  there.  I  do  not  see  why  this 
comes  as  such  a  surprise  because  as  my 
coUeague,  who  just  leaned  over,  said  that 
Ume  and  time  again  from  the  standpoint 
of  inspection  by  the  committee  of  more 

recent  date  I  have  been 

Mr  STRATTON  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  further  to  discuss  that 
particular  point. 

I  do  beUeve  that  the  95  acres  I  have 
referred  to  are  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  field  rather  than  on  the  part  ad- 
loining  Flatbush  Avenue. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Not  the  area  we  are  talk- 
ing of  ?  .  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. ^,,  .. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentlwnan  yield? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  geitle- 

man. 


Mr  "WYDLER.  I  do  not  want  to  pursue 
this  matter  further,  but  I  think  we  should 
have  it  very  clearly  defined  where  the 
Army  area  is  going  to  be  in  relation  to 
these  350  acres  because  the  proposal  for 
the  350  acres  is  going  to  bring  60,000 
people  into  that  Army  area  and  even 
necessary  plants  could  greatly  affect  the 
Army's  use  of  the  area  that  it  will  retain. 

I  think  from  your  point  of  view  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Army,  they 
know  exactly  how  that  development  for 
60,000  people  is  going  to  affect  the  use  of 
the  Army  installation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  say,  I  sup- 
port the  Brasco  amendment  and  I  would 
agree  thoroughly  with  the  gentleman's 

position. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  committee 
looked  into  this  subject  and  we  released 
these  areas  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  not  be  used  for  housing.  But 
we  have  no  authority  to  put  that  require- 
ment specifically  into  our  formal 
decision. 

So  the  Brasco  amendment  is  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  thinking  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Should  the  military  m- 
stallations  be  taken  over  by  the  Secre- 
tary- of  the  Interior,  thereby  stopping  the 
use  of  them,  who  would  put  up  the  mon- 
ey to  relocate  these  facilities? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  very  gocd  question.  I  honestly 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  one  that  the 
Interior  Committer  has  gone  into,  I  cer- 
tainlv  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  cost  probably 
several  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars 
to  relocate  these  three  military  installa- 
tions? 

Mr.  STHATTON.  Exactly.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  of  course,  always  reads  the  reports 
in  great  detail,  and  the  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  has  noted  that  in  the  case  of  sev- 
eral of  these  installations  the  develop- 
ment costs  have  been  enormous — sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars — so  that  obvious- 


ly the  taxpayers  would  have  to  pay  all 
of  these  costs  over  again,  if  they  were 
to  be  disposed  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tl«nan  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  there  was  on  intention  by  the  com- 
mittee to  relocate  these  facilities  and 
place  them  somewhere  else.  The  whole 
intention  was  that  they  be  conthiued  to 
be  used  by  the  military  so  l(»ig  as  they 
are  needed  and  then  become  a  park.  Per- 
haps the  language  we  have  in  the  bill 
does  not  spell  that  out  fully,  and  we  have 
no  objection  to  spelling  it  out  fully. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man's  attitude  certahily  Is  sound,  and  I 
think  the  simplest  way  to  handle  thu 
matter  is  to  accept  the  amendment  which 
I  will  offer  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Tkrry)  . 
Mr   TERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  the  names  of 
the  individuals  who  reported  this  infor- 
mation, since  we,  as  members  of  this 
committee,  who  have  been  studying  this 
for  2  years,  have  gone  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  discuss  this  measure  In  Its 
present  language  several  months  ago. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflah^  reported  this  bill  on  June  14, 
more  than  3  months  ago. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  we  consent  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York's  and  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  am«id- 
ment,  but  I  beUeve  that  it  comes  at  an 
inopportune  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  simply  say  to 
the  distingtxished  gentleman  frcxn  New 
York  that  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  are  contained  not  in  just  one 
letter  but  in  two  letters  which  are  hi  the 
subcommittees  report,  and  which  I  read 
specifically.  Those,  as  I  understand  it. 
were  the  views  which  the  Army  presented 
to  the  committee,  and  that,  at  the  end  of 
the   committee's  hearings   and  discus- 
sions with  the  Army,  a  new  bill  was  sub- 
stituted In  place  of  the  bUl  originally 
under  disciission.  «uad  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  Army  was  not  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
.  Mr   VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1211,  a  bill  to  create  a 
26  000-acre  national    park  and  recrea- 
tional area  m  the  heart  of  our  Nation's 
largest  urban  complex.  The  creation  of 
this  park  at  the  mouth  of  New  York 
Harbor  will  preserve,  forever,  this  open 
space  for  the  enjoyment  of  mihons.  It 
wiU  make  available  for  pubUc  recreation 
about    11    miles   of    ocean-front    beach 
which  is  suitable  for  swimming  or  other 
water-oriented   activities.    As   our   new 
systems   of    water    pollution   treatment 
become  effective,  an  additional  19  miles 
of  bayside  shoreline  will  be  opened  up 
for  swimming  and  recreational  use. 

This  bill  is  landmark  legislation.  It 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Federal  Oov- 


emment  has  made  its  resources  and  en- 
ergies available  for  the  creation  of  a 
major  park  in  the  midst  of  an  urban 
area  This  park  will  be  a  park,  an  open 
space,  a  place  of  beauty  and  soUtude 
for  millions  who  will  probably  never  be 
able  to  visit  some  of  the  great  national 
parks  in  the  Western  United  States. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  are  considering 
in  this  Congress  this  bill  which  was  first 
introduced  by  our  late  coUeague.  Con- 
gressman WilUam  Ryan  of  New  York. 
All  his  life  he  worked  for  the  people — 
and  the  creation  of  this  park  will  be  a 
Uving  and  lasting  memory  to  his  splnt. 
Last  year,  it  was  my  pri-4'ilege  to  sub- 
mit testimony  in  support  of  the  Gateway 
National  Park  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee. 

My  particular  interest  in  the  park  Ues 
in  the  concept  of  national  parks  "where 
the  people  are."  This  bill  sets  the  frame- 
work for  Federal  assistance  in  other 
urban  areas,  to  help  these  urban  areas 
preserve  open  spaces  and  places  of  his- 
torical and  recreational  interest. 

In  particular,  there  is  a  fantastic 
potential  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
recreation  area  in  the  open  and  unspoiled 
land  that  lies  along  the  Cuyahoga  River 
and  old  Ohio  Canal  between  Cleveland 
and  Akron.  Ohio.  Some  21  Members  of 
the  House  have  joined  with  me  in  spon- 
soring HJl.  7673,  "The  Ohio  Canal  and 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Historical 
Park  and  Recreation  Area."  This  bill 
would  create  a  network  of  three  separate 
but  interrelated  park  and  open-space 
areas  for  the  use  of  Ohioaiis  and  all  per- 
sons traveling  in  the  State. 

The  three  parks  csm  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

First.  A  park  plong  the  Cuyahoga  River 
and  old  Ohio  Canal  stretching  between 
Route  17  in  southern  Cuyahoga  County 
and  the  northern  city  limits  of  Akron 
in  Summit  County. 

This  park  will  preserve  some  of  the  last 
remaining  beautiful  open  land  which  lies 
between  these  two  major  Ohio  cities.  It  is 
expected  that  portions  of  the  canal  will 
be  restored  and  a  regular  "operating 
canal  boat  ride"  can  be  provided  for 
visitors. 

The  development  of  the  beautiful 
wooded  park  is  being  coordinated  with  a 
major  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  project 
currently  underway  to  clean  up  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  itself. 

Second.  Portions  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River  stretching  upstream  from  the 
eastern  city  limits  of  Cuyahoga  Palls  to 
its  headwaters  in  Geauga  County  would 
be  designated  as  a  recreational  river  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
1968.  Such  a  designation  means  that  such 
portions  of  the  river  shall  be  preserved  in 
a  free  flowing  condition  and  "that  it 
and  its  immediate  environment  shall  be 
protected  for  the  benefit  and  tnjoyment 
of  present  and  future  generations." 

Third.  The  right-of-way  along  the  old 
Ohio  Canal  extending  south  of  Akron 
through  Summit.  Stark,  and  into  Tuscar- 
awas Counties  shall  be  preserved,  new 
parks  along  the  Tuscarawas  River  will  be 
developed  and  an  operating  canal  boat 
ride  developed  for  the  enjoyment  of  visi- 
tors. 
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The  concept  of  the  Gateway  National 
Seashore  must  be  extended  to  potential 
parks  such  as  the  one  I  have  Just  de- 

^''Ill^eading  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs-  Committee's  exceUent  report  on 
this  bill.  I  was  struck  by  the  applicability 
of  that  report  to  the  Cuyahoga  V^ey 
situation.  For  example,  in  commenting 
on  the  legislation.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Morton  wrote  the  committee. 

Thla  Department  believes  that  the  quality 
of  urban  lUe  la  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem, facing  our  Nation  today.  It  to  our  policy 
to  foster  the  creation  of  open  space  areas 
with  recreational  opportunities  in  and  near 
large  metropolitan  areas.  Meeting  the  recrea- 
tion needs  of  our  urban  populations  la  an 
undertaking  that  must  Involve  goverrxment 
at  all  levels.  While  primary  responsibility  lor 
local   community,  and  district  parks  should 
be  in  municipal  governments,  there  are  spe- 
cial instances  where  the  direct  involvement 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  protection  of  resources  and 
U)   assure  that   the   recreation   potential   of 
these  resources  Is  developed  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  areas  are  accessible  to  all  Income 

KrOUDS. 

As  the  President  noted  In  his  Message 
on  the  environment  of  February  8,  "the 
acquUltlon  and  development  of  open  space, 
recreation  lands  and  natural  areas  accessible 
to  urban  centers  Is  often  thwarted  by  escalat- 
ing land  values  and  development  pressures  . 
In  that  same  message,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  •comprehensive  effort  to  preserve 
our  national  environment  and  to  provide 
more  open  spaces  and  parks  Ui  urban  areas 
where  today  they  are  often  so  scarce". 

In  justifying  the  bill,  the  committee 
report  states: 

Unlike  some  of  the  Nation's  more  remote 
areas  thla  recreation  complex  can  be  a  place 
for  ail  people  and  can  serve  the  recreation 
needs  of  huge  crowds  If  properly  developed 
and    administered.   Since   there   Is   no   com- 
parable recreation  area  In  existence  at  the 
present  time  which  can  serve  as  a  model,  the 
Committee  Is  recommending  that  the  area  be 
designated   as   a   national   urban   recreation 
area    In  the  future,  comparable  areas  will 
undoubtedly  be  proposed  and  considered  for 
other  major  metropolitan  regions  where  the 
need  for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  Is 
the  greatest  and  where  the  only  hope  would 
be  the  acquisition,  development,  and  opera- 
tion of  open  areas  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .  ^  * 

The  combination  of  circumstances  at  Gate- 
way presents  an  Ideal  opportunity  for  this 
Federal  venture.  Here,  a  significant,  relatlvftjy 
compact,  outdoor  recreation  resource  latid 
base  remains  available.  The  area  Is  rela- 
tively free  of  Intensive  developments  which 
would  otherwise  bar  Its  use  for  recreation 
purposes  forever. 
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These  are  exactly  the  reasons  that  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  park  Is  needed— and 
needed  soon.  I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  concept  of  urban  park  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today  will  be 
extendend  in  the  next  Congress  to  in- 
clude areas  such  as  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
between  Cleveland  and  Akron. 

Mr.  DANIEI^S  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1121 
to  create  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  southern  New  Jersey-New 
York  Harbor.  This  project  will  afford 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  residents  with 
access  to  prime  recreation  facilities. 

In  past  years  we  have  concentrated 
many  of  our  national  recreation  re- 
sources too  far  from  people.  But  too  many 
of  them  are  in  areas  of  the  country  which 


are  Inaccessible  to  most  Americans.  We 
need,  within  an  hour's  distance,  facili- 
ties for  relaxation,  for  recreation,  a  place 
to  escape  from  the  tensions  of  daily  urban 
life  These  areas  must  b«  close  at  hand. 
In  urban  areas  they  must  not  be  de- 
pendent on  the  automobile  but  must 
provide  an  escape  from  traffic  jams  and 

pollution.  ,  .        ,  ..  ^ 

I  regret,  therefore,  the  decision  of  the 
committee  to  drop  from  the  bill  a  pro- 
posal to  Include  Liberty  Park  and  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  the  Gateway  proj- 
ect   It  seems  most  logical  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  nearby  land  which  is 
available   now.   I   have   been   informed, 
however,  that  the  Office  of  Managenient 
and  Budget  is  so  adamantly  opposed  to 
the  Inclusion  of  Uberty  Park  that  it  has 
threatened  to  suspend  funding  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Gateway  project  if  it 
is  included.  OMB's  position  that  It  would 
be  too   expensive   to   integrate   Liberty 
Park  into  Gateway,  because  of  the  dis- 
tance is  simply  shortsighted  and  with- 
out foundation.  Uberty  Park  is  no  far- 
ther   from    Hoffman-Swinburne    Island 
than     Sandy     Hook     is     from     Breezy 
Point.  Furthermore,  a  ferry  service  con- 
necting the  Statue  of  Uberty  with  the 
rest  of  the  proposed  Gateway  area  is  a 
logistical  recreational  attraction.  Indeed, 
this  very  day,  President  Nixon  dedicated 
a  new  museum  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
for  reasons  of  its  own.  threatened  that 
inclusion  of  Liberty  Park  will  jeopardize 
its  funding  of  the  rest  of  the  Gateway 
project,  I  have  been  convinced  that  press- 
ing the  issue  at  this  time  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  residents.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  administration  has  taken  this 
shortsighted  approach  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  regret  depriving  millions 
of  people  from   a  unique   recreational 
opportimlty. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  Gateway  National  Seashore  Act 
(H.R.  1121). 

This  bill  is  considered  to  be  a  major 
breakthrough  in  recreation  planning  in 
that  it  will  be  the  first  Federal  recreation 
area  in  the  heart  of  an  urban  complex. 
The  Gateway  Urban  Rrecreation  Area 
will  consist  of  five  basic  units  totaling 
over  26.000  acres  in  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Because  this  is  the 
first  urban  recreation  park  program,  it 
will  bring  the  national  park  program 
closer  to  the  people  than  ever  before.  For 
the  first  time,  20  million  people  who  live 
in  the  densely  populated  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area  will  have  easy 
access  to  their  own  national  recreation 
area.   Because  there   is  no   other  such 
recreation   area  now  in   existence,   the 
Gateway  National  Seashore  will  provide 
a  model  for  future  projects  on  other  com- 
parable areas.  ..„,. 
We  must  support  this  bill  (H.R.  1121) 
for  it  provides  Congress  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  a  national  outdoor  rec- 
reation area  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  living  in  one  of  the  most 
congested  areas  of  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bUl  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  o) 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress  assembUd,  That  in  order  to  preserve 
and  protect  for  the  use  and  enjoynvent  of 
present  and  future  generations  an  area  pos- 
sessing outstanding  natural  and  recreational 
features,  the  Gateway  National  Urban  Rec- 
reation Area  (herelnaf\«r  referred  to  as  the 
•recreation  area")  Is  hereby  established. 

(a)  The  recreation  area  shall  comprise  the 
following  lands,  waters,  marshes,  and  .sub- 
merged  lands  In  the  New  York  Harbor  area 
generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map.  Gateway  National  Urban 
Recreation  Area,"  numtered  951-40017  sheets 
1  through  3  and  dated  May.  1972: 

(1)  Jamaica  Bay  Unit— Including  all 
Islands  marshes,  hassocks,  submerged  lands, 
and  waters  In  Jamaica  Bay.  Floyd  Bennett 
Field  the  lands  generally  located  between 
highway  route  27A  and  Jamaica  Bay,  and 
the  area  of  Jamaica  Bay  up  to  the  shoreline 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  International  Airport; 

(2)  Breezy  Point  Unit — the  entire  area  be- 
tween the  eastern  boundary  of  Jacob  Blls 
Park  and  the  westemmoat  point  of  the 
peninsula: 

(3)  Sandy  Hook  Unit — the  entire  area  be- 
tween Highway  36  Bridge  and  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  peninsula; 

(4)  Staten  Island  Unit— Including  Great 
KUls  Park,  MUler  Field  In  Its  entirety.  Fort 
Wadsworth,  and  the  waterfront  lands  located 
between  the  streets  designated  as  Cedar 
Grove  Avenue,  Seaside  Boulevard,  and  Drury 
Avenue  and  the  bay  from  Great  Kills  to  Port 
Wadsworth;  ,  ,     ^ 

(5)  Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands;  and 

(6)  All  submerged  lands.  Islands,  and 
waters  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the 
mean  low  water  line  of  any  waterfront  area 
Included  above. 

(b)  The  map  referred  to  In  this  section 
shall  be  on  file  and  avaUable  for  pubUc 
inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia.  After  advising 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  United  States  Senate  In 
writing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is 
authorized  to  make  minor  revisions  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  when 
necessary  by  publication  of  a  revised  drawing 
or  other  boundary  description  In  the  Federal 

Sec    2    (a)   Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands  and  waters  or  Interests  therein  by  do- 
nation, purchase   or   exchange,   except  that 
lands  owned  by  the  States  of  New  York  or 
New    Jersey    or    any    political    subdlvlsloDB 
thereof  mav  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 
(b)    Federal   property   within   the   bound- 
aries of  the  recreation  area  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  ad- 
ministration as  part  of  such  area,  subject  to 
the   continuation   of   such    existing   uses  m 
may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary  for  sucn 
reasonable  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  head  of  the  agency  formerly  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  property. 

(c)  Within  the  Breezy  Point  Unit  (i) 
the  Secretary  shall  acquire  an  adequate  in- 
terest In  the  area  depicted  on  the  map 
referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  Act  to  assure 
the  public  use  of  and  access  to  the  entupe 
beach.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment vrtth  any  property  ovimer  or  owners  to 
assure  the  continued  maintenance  and  use  oi 
all  remaining  lands  In  private  ownership  as  a 
residential  community  composed  of  slngie- 
famUy  dwellings.  Any  such  agreement  snaii 
be  irrevocable,  unless  teoTnlnated  by  m"J"~ 
agreement,  and  shaU  specify,  among  other 

(A)  that  new  construction  will  ^e  P"^ 
hlblted  on  any  presently  undeveloped  lanos 
betvreen  the  line  of  existing  dwellings  ana 


the  beach  area  to  be  acqvilred  by  the  Sro- 

"^  that  all  conatructlon  commencing 
within  the  area.  Including  the  conversion  of 
dwelUngs  from  seasonal  to  year-round  re^ 
dences  shall  comply  with  standards  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary: 

(C)  that  additional  commercial  estob- 
llBhments  shaU  be  permitted  only  with  the 
express  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  or  hto 

'^W^i  a  vaUd,  enforceable  agreement  U 
executed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  any  Interest  in  the  property  sub- 
ject to  the  agreement,  except  for  the  beach 
woperty,  shall  be  suspended  and  the  Secre- 
tory Is  authorized  to  designate,  establish, 
and  malntkln  a  buffer  zone  on  Federal  lands 
separating  the  pubUc  use  area  and  the  pri- 
vate conamunlty. 

(3)  The  Secretary  to  authorized  to  accept 
bv  donation  from  the  city  of  New  York  any 
riht,  title,  or  Interest  which  It  holds  in  the 
narking  lot  at  Bockaway  which  Is  part  of  the 
Marine  Bridge  project  at  Rlls  Park.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  extinguish  any  present  or 
future  encumbrance  or  to  authwlze  the  State 
of  New  York  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  further  encumber  any  Interest 
in  the  property  so  conveyed. 

(d)    Within    the   Jamaica    Bay   Unit,    (1) 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  lands  do- 
nated by  the  city  of  New  York  subject  to  a 
retained  right  to  continue  existing  uses  for 
a  spectflcally  limited  period  of  time  If  such 
uses  conform  to  plans  agreed  to  by  the  Sec- 
retary,  and    (2)    the   Secretary   may   accept 
title  to  the  area  known  as  Broad  Channel 
Community  only  If.  within  five  years  after 
the  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  aU 
improvements  have  been  removed  from  the 
area  and  a  clear  title  to  the  area  U  tendered 
to  the  United  States,  and  (3)   the  Secretary 
is  further   authorized  to   exclude   from   the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  a  tract  of 
not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
adjacent  to  Platbush  Avenue  In  the  Ployd 
Bennett  Field  Unit;   said  tract  to  be  made 
avaUable  under  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law   to  the  State  of  New  York  for  housing 
and  related  facilities:  Provided.  That  If  con- 
struction of  said  housing  project  now  con- 
templated has   not   commenced   within   five 
calendar  years  after  the  passage  of  thla  Act, 
said  three  hundred  and  fllty  acres  will  be 
Included   In    the    Gateway   National   Urban 
Recreation  Area. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  recreation  area  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535;  16  VS.C.  1.  2-4),  as  amended  and 
supplemented.  In  the  administration  of  the 
recreation  area  the  Secretary  may  utUlze 
such  statutory  authority  available  to  him 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of 
wUdllfe  and  natural  resources  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister and  protect  the  Islands  and  waters 
within  the  Jamaica  Bay  Unit  with  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  conserving  the  natural  resources 
nsh,  and  wildlife  located  therein  and  shall 
permit  no  development  or  use  of  this  area 
which  Is  Incompatible  with  this  purpose,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  2(d). 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  rendering,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  of  rescue,  flreflghtlng. 
and  law  enloroement  services  and  cooperative 
assistance  by  nearby  law  enforcement  and 
flre«preventlve  agencies. 

(c)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  undertake  or  contribute  to  water 
resource  developments,  including  shore  ero- 
sion control,  beach  protection,  and  naviga- 
tion Improvements,  on  land  and/or  waters 


within  the  recreation  ar«k  shall  be  exercised 
in  accordance  with  plans  which  are  mutually 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  InterlOT 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  which 
are  consistent  with  both  the  purpoae  of  this 
Act  and  the  purpose  of  existing  statutes 
dealing  with  water  and  related  land  resource 
development. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  oi 
Transportation  to  maintain  and  operate 
existing  airway  f  aclUtles  and  to  install  neces- 
sary new  faculties  within  the  recreation  area 
shall  be  exercised  In  accordance  with  plans 
which  are  mutuaUy  acc^table  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  which  are  consistent 
with  both  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  the 
purpose  of  existing  statutes  dealing  with  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  airway  faculties:  ProtHded.  That  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  authorize  the  expansion 
of  airport  runways  Into  Jamaica  Bay  or  air 
facilities  at  Ployd  Bennett  Field. 

(e)  In  the  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  Island 
Units,  the  Secretary  shall  inventory  and  eval- 
uate all  sites  and  structures  having  present 
and  potential  historical,  cultural,  or  archi- 
tectural significance  and  shall  provide  for 
appropriate  programs  for  the  preservation, 
restoration,  interpretation,  and  utUlzation  of 

them.  ._,,..  J 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estebllshed  a 
Gateway  National  Urban  Recreation  Area 
Advisory  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission").  Said  Commission 
shall  terminate  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  recreation  area. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  naade  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York; 

(2)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey; 

(3)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  mayor  of  New 

York  City:  _.   , 

(4)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  mayor  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey;  and 

(5)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary   to   represent   the   general   public. 

I  c )  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  mem- 
ber to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  m  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made.  .    ,  .    ,, 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  Its  responslbUlty  under  this 
Act  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Commission  established  by  this 
section  shall  act  and  advise  by  afHrmatlve 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

(f)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  constilt  with  the  members 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  recreation 
area. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
but  not  more  than  $11,450,000  for  the  ac- 
quUltlon of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  and 
not  more  than  $92,813,000  (July.  1971  prices) 
for  development  of  the  recreation  area,  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
In  the  construction  costs  as  indicated  by  en- 
gineering cost  indices  applicable  to  the  type 
of  construction  involved  herein. 


Mr.  TAYLOR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendmaat  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 


read,  printed  In  the  Ricom,  and  op«n 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
utxmtam  oitsekd  bt  ms.  uxmrwr 

or    KEW    T0*X 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mtj*fht  of  New 
York-  Page  7.  line  12.  strike  out  "in  its  en- 
tirety" and  insert  '(except  for  approximately 
26  acres  which  are  to  be  m*de  available  for 
public  school  purposes) ,". 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee   and   the   ranking    minority 
members  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees for  a  tremendous  move  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  the  citizens  of  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  but  par- 
ticularly for  those  who  reside  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  This  bill  cer- 
tainly represento  a  position  and  tangible 
movement  toward  parks  for  the  people. 
The  MiUer  Field  area  of  this  park  that 
the  committee  decided  to  include  in  its 
boundary  map  warrants  inclusion  in  the 
bill  and  I  support  completely  the  com- 
mittee action  in  June  of  this  year  that 
included  the  area  known  as  Miller  Field. 
I  must  relate  to  you  briefly  some  history 
of  this  land.  Three  years  ago  Miller  Field 
was  an  Army  air  base,  it  had  been  de- 
clared excess  for  miUtary  purposes,  and  it 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  General 
Services  Admlnistraticn  for  disposal. 

During  that  3 -year  period  I  involved 
myself  in  a  coUoquy  as  to  the  use  of  that 
land.  Finally,  after  many  months,  in  fact, 
years  of  negotiations  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  city  of 
New  York,  26  acres  of  Miller  Field  was 
set  aside  for  the  building  of  a  high  school, 
a  public  high  school  in  this  particular 
area  of  New  York  City,  an  area  of  New 
York  City  where  no  land  is  available  for 
school  construction. 

At  present  the  young  children  who  go 
to  high  school  in  this  area  sometimes 
eat  lunch  at  9:30  in  the  morning  because 
of  the  three  shifts  that  are  necessary 
for  them  to  complete  their  education.  It 
is  almost  Impossible  for  them  to  field  an 
athletic  team  becatise  of  the  shifting  of 
young  men  and  women  In  the  classrooms 
at  all  hours  of  the  morning,  aftemooa 
and  evening. 

The  city  agreed,  the  Department  ox 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  agreed, 
the  General  Services  Administration 
agreed  and  the  Congress  agreed  that  26 
acres  of  MUler  Field  should  be  set  aside 
for  a  high  school. 

There  was  some  disagreement  on 
other  areas  of  Miller  Field,  but  in  this 
southwestern  comer  that  the  map 
showed  the  26  acres  should  be  set  aside 
for  the  high  school,  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement. 

Unfortunately  the  city  of  New  York 
did  not  move  quickly  enough  unth  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educaticxi.  and 
Welfare  and  \*-ith  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  have  26  acres  taken 
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out  of  the  map  of  Miller  Field.  Conse- 
auently  the  committee  in  June  included 
all  of  Miller  Field  in  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Park,  including  this  26  acres.  The 
chainnan  said  he  did  not  feel  it  would 
be  proper  to  override  the  Judgment  of 
the  committee  to  revise  the  map  and  ex- 
clude this  26  acres  by  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
OSA   We  therefore  have  really  an  ad- 
ministrative  problem   of   setting   aside 
this  26  acres  that  aU  Government  agen- 
cies had  agreed  upon.  Already  budgeted 
in  thL'  pubUc  school  educational  program 
is  this  high  school  which  is  set  aside  in 
such  a  congested  and  necessary  area. 

This  particular  26  acres  does  not  en- 
croach on  the  seashore  areas  nor  the 
central  areas  that  are  so  necessary  for 
recreation  of  the  people  of  this  commu- 
nity I  certainly  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee in  its  wisdom  will  agree  to  amend 
this  map  so  that  the  26  acres  in  the 
southwest  area  known  as  Miller  Field  can 
be  removed  from  the  map  of  Gateway 
Park  for  the  specific  purpose  of  going 
into  that  public  school  educational  re- 
quirement. „,  xw 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  Miller 
Field  is  shaped  like  a  football  field  of 
some  200  acres.  Where  is  the  26  acres 
located  which  the  gentleman  desires  for 
a  school  project? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  east 
end  of  Miller  Field  fronts  on  New  York 
Bay  The  west  side  almost  fronts  on  a 
ma'jor  thoroughfare  known  as  Hylan 
Boulevard,  a  commercial  development 
area.  The  26  acres  is  on  the  west  portion 
in  the  southerly  comer. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  On  the  back  side  away 
from  the  waterfront? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Away 
from  the  waterfront:  that  is  correct. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  It  is  on  the  end  and  the 
corner  of  the  field  farthest  from  the 
waterfront?  ,    ,_^ 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
Ueman  is  correct.  The  genUemans 
amendment  just  exempts  the  area  from 

the  bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  assurance  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  convey  this  property  for 
the  school  purposes?  ,_„h„ 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
committed  itself  in  writing;  the  mayor  of 
New  York  has  accepted  in  writing,  but 
unfortunately  the  commissioners  did  not 
get  to  the  goverrmiental  agencies  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  In  June  the  com- 
mittee included  the  entire  area  in  its 
map,  or  this  site  would  not  have  been 
Included.  __     ^^         ,  ..  ^  „^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  an  additional  1  minute. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  state  that  in  view  of  the  gen- 
Ueman's  explanations  and  statements. 
I  have  no  objection  to  this  amendment. 
To  some  extent  I  think  it  was  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 
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Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman yield?  ,  ,^  *„ 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  inltiaUy 
I  was  not  opposed  to  this  amendment.  I 
thought  it  was  an  oversight.  Now,  we 
begin  the  process  of  emasculation.  First 
of  all.  we  take  out  26  acres  for  a  school. 
Soon  another  amendment  to  take  out 
housing  projects  will  be  introduced  then 
will  come  the  Stratton  amendment, 
which  wlU  change  the  entire  meaning 

of  the  bill.  ™.     4.  X  , 

I  say  this  for  this  reason:  The  total 
acreage  is  27.000  acres:  16.980  are 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  York:  4  900 
acres  are  owned  by  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  This  is  a  total  of  22.000  acres 
that  are  owned  by  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
can  only  be  added  to  the  recreation  area 
if  donated.  .        . 

n  we  accept  the  Stratton  amendment. 
4  000  acres  which  are  now  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  only  be  added 
to  the  area  if  the  agencies  which  now  own 
the  land  concur. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 

^  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
fori' additional  minute. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
4  000  acres  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  only  be  added  if  the  agen- 
cies concur,  there  can  be  no  park.  Why 
should  a  State  donate  land  when  the 
Federal  agencies  themselves  refuse  to 
give  up  the  land? 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  If  I  may 
say  this  to  the  gentleman,  ihe  thrust 
of  the  Stratton  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  conveyance. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  I  agree  with  you. 
Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Tills  con- 
veyance is  Federal  land,  Federal  land 
for  the  last  90  years.  What  it  is  goUig 
to  do  is  move  this  pubUc  land  into  a 
public  use  that  had  already  been  agreed 
upon  by  all  of  the  agencies  involved  with 
the  exception  of  the  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  has  agam 
expired.  _      , 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  continue  for  1  additional  minute. 
Mr    SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  that  this  is  the  first  nickel-and- 
■dime  operation  on  this  particular  bill. 
The  next  one  will  be  the  Brasco  amend- 
ment  which  Is  to  cut  out  the  housing 
project  in  the  bUl.  which  this  committee 
considered  in  its  wisdom  and  decided 
should  be   included.  Add  the   Stratton 
amendment   which  says   that  federally 
owned  land  shall  not  be  taken  without 
the  consent  of  the  agency,  will  only  en- 
courage the  States  to  refuse  to  donate 
their  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. ,    ,  , 
Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  can  only 

say  in  response  that  the  purpose  of 
the  use  of  the  26  acres  is  for  an  educa- 
tional purpose.  The  lands  are  conveyed 


free.  The  other  amendments  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred,  to  take  housing 
out  has  nothing  to  do  with  free  trans- 
f erral.  This  is  for  public  use.  It  is  vital  to 
this  community. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision t demanded  by  Mr.  Skubitz)  there 
v^ere— ayes  27.  noes  4. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton:  On 
DWe  8,  beginning  on  line  13.  strike  out  eveiy- 
thfng  down  through  line  30  and  insert  the 
following: 

•lb)  With  the  concvirrence  of  the  agency 
having  custody  thereof,  any  Federal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreational 
area  may  be  transferred  without  consider*, 
tlon  to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
secretary  for  administration  as  part  of  the 
seashore." 


Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  already  explained  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  be  leve  there 
is  any  great  need  to  go  over  it  again. 

I  might  simply  make,  however,  some 
small  response  to  the  points  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  raised 
a  moment  ago  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Murphy).  Tbe  bUl  as 
now  drafted  does  not  suggest  that  the 
recreational  area  is  going  to  begin  op- 
erating in  those  very  areas  where  the 
Army  is  already  operating.  The  bill  does 
recognize  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
can  continue  to  operate  in  these  four 
areas  until  their  functions  have  been 
transferred.  So  we  are  not  really  exclud- 
ing a  lot  of  Federal  acreage  from  the 
recreational    area    as    a    result    of   my 
amendment:    we    are   simply   following 
orderly  procedure,  so  that  when  some- 
thing is  being  used  for  a  military  purpose 
and.  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in<^ 
cates  wiU  probably  continue  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose  into  the  foreseeable 
future,  then  the  title  ought  to  remam  in 
the  Army-  . , 

I  might  also  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  actually  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  given  up  already  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  acreage.  The  gentle- 
man was  suggesting  that  as  a  result  of 
my  amendment  and  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  be  giving  up  anything,  on^ 
the  States.  But  aU  of  Floyd  Bennett  Fldd 
with  the  exception  of  95  acres,  has  been 
given  UP.  All  the  otherjniliUry  InstaUa- 
tlons  listed  in  the  report,  except  the  three 
I  mentioned,  are  also  being  given  up. 
Highlands  Army  Air  Defense  Site,  Mm^- 
hattan  Beach,  Naval  Ammunition  Depot 
Earli,  and  Fort  Hamilton:  these  are  aU 
being  given  up.  , 

Mr.   ASPINALL.   Mr.   Chamnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr  ASPINALL.  I  should  like  to  say  to 

my  friend  from  New  York  that  we  nev« 
considered  those  areas.  Those  areas  are 


not  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  ^e 
SeitlVman  is  correct  about  ttie  tWee 
Seas  referred  to.  but  these  other  areas 
wo-e  such  that  we  adhered  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  stand  corrected  by 

the  chairman.  ^  .  ,  ,.        »,  ^ 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  I  have  had 
some  preliminary  discussions  with  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  Colorado 
the  chairman  of  the  fuU  committees,  and 
as  I  understand  it  the  only  real  problem 
with  my  amendment  concerns  several 
beach  areas  at  Fort  Tilden,  I  believe,  and 
possibly  Fort  Wadsworth.  I  believe  the 
answer  to  this  concern  is  that  the  orderly 
procedure  which  we  followed  in  our  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  making  parts  of 
Camp  Pendleton  in  California  avaUable 
for  recreational  purposes  would  be  to 
leave  title  to  these  beaches  In  the  hands 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  then  al- 
low the  Defense  Department  to  propose 
leasing  them  for  recreational  purposes. 
That  is  what  was  done  very  successfully 
in  the  case  of  Camp  Pendleton. 

I  can  say,  as  chairman  of  the  Real 
Estate  Subcommittee,  that  I  am  sure  our 
committee  would  very  favorably  consider 
such  a  recommendation.  Then,  as  I  say. 
we  would  be  following  the  normal  and 
orderly  procedures  in  having  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  deal 
with  each  specific  proposal. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KING.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr.  Strat- 
ton* chairs  an  important  subcommittee. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him. 
He  is  always  careful  as  are  we  all  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  American  tax- 
payer whose  fimds  created  these  in- 
stallations. We  jealously  guard  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Defense  Department 
over  them  and  their  disposal. 

I  cannot  agree  that  these  defense  areas 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment without  a  hearing  before  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee.  If  it  is  surplus 
we  will  relesise  it.  If  it  is  not.  we  will  not, 
I  can  assure  yott 
I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  When 
we  speak  of  Fort  Wadsworth  and  Fort 
Hamilton  and  Fort  Tilden  of  course,  we 
are  talking  about  what  were  formerly 
coast  artillery  bases.  Fort  Wadsworth 
being  the  oldest  continually  manned  in- 
stallation in  North  America.  It  has  flown 
the  flags  of  three  countries. 

In  today's  military  requirement  or  at 
some  time  in  the  future  this  real  estate 
itself  may  not  be  necessary.  In  my  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  earlier  this 
year  I  stated:  Because  of  the  historical 
significance,  the  beautiful  scenic  over- 


look and  impact  on  the  area,  at  such  time 
as  the  military  does  not  have  a  role  for 
this  property  it  should  then  revert  to 
this  Gateway  National  Park  for  public 
uses.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  was  the  stete- 
ment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  of 
course,  but  he  did  indicate  in  the  case 
of  Fort  Wadsworth  that  they  saw  the 
probability  that  certain  parts  of  that 
area  would  be  required  into  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

*On  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Strattom  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.)  .„  ^. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

As  has  been  suggested,  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  Fort  Wadsworth  that  is 
significant  for  this  proposed  park  than 
just  the  beach  areas.  I  think  one  of  the 
things   that   impressed    the    committee 
when  we  visited  that  area  was  the  his- 
toric   significance    of    Battery    Weed, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  the  oldest  for- 
tifications,   which    overlooks    the    Nar- 
rows and  the  approaches  to  the  harbor, 
and  if  the  installation  in  this  case  is 
not  needed  at  the  present  time,  and  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  continuing  guideline  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  early  and 
expeditious   transfer   of   those   portions 
of  Fort  Wadsworth  which  are  not  now 
necessary  for  military  purposes,  which 
would  be  a  substantial  portion  of  the 

fort. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  I  cannot  speak  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  but  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
see  that  any  request  referring  to  areas 
which  the  Army  declares  to  be  excess  will 
be  promptly  considered  by  our  subcom- 
mittee. ^^   ^ 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. .  , 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  want  to  join 
in  the  comments  that  were  made  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCLURE  1  because  of  the  similarity 
which  exists  between  Fort  Wadsworth 
in  the  East  and  the  Fort  Point  Museum 
that  we  established  previously  out  in  the 
Golden  Gate  area  of  San  Francisco. 

I  would  hope  the  genUeman  in  the 
well  would  give  very  serious  considera- 
tion to  this,  because  here  we  see  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  advance  a  paral- 
lel situation  on  both  sides  of  the  United 

gf ofpc 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  situation 
is  very  similar  between  these  two,  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated. 

amendment     OrrERSD     by     M».     ASPINALL     AS     A 

STTBsrmnx  roa  the  amendment  oitkred  bt 

MB.    STRATTON 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
ASPINALL  foe  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
St»atton:  Page  8.  line  13.  strike  out  aU  of 
subsection  (b)  and  Insert: 

"(b)  Except  for  such  beachfront  areas  not 
exceeding  300  feet  from  the  mean  high  Ode 
at  Fort  TUden  and  Port  Hancock  which  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlar 
upon  his  request  for  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act, 
any  Federal  property  within  the  boundarlee 
of  the  recreation  area  may  be  transferred 
without  consideration  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  administra- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  recreation  area  by  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof" 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  difference  between  the  language  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  and  my- 
self has  to  do  with  the  first  provision  (A 
the  proposed  substitute: 

Except  for  such  beachfront  areas  not  ex- 
ceeding 300  feet  from  the  mean  high  tide  at 
Port  TUden  and  Port  Hancock  which  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  hU  request  for  the  purpoeee  of  this 
Act,  any  Federal  property  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  creation  area  may  be  transferred 
without  consideration  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  administra- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  recreaUon  area  by  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof. 

The  reason  I  asked  for  this  time  Is  that 
we  have  an  understanding  here  in  the 
committee  as  to  what  is  really  involved 
as  far  as  the  recreational  benefits  from 
these  beach  areas  are  concerned.  Most 
certainly  our  committee  did  not  wish 
to  transgress  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

We  thought  we  had  paid  our  respects 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  fact,  we  did  not  consider  most 
of  the  matters  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense took  exception  to  in  his  report  on 
this  bill. 

What  we  are  trj'ing  to  pro\'ide  for  the 
people  of  this  area  is  recreational  bene- 
fits consisting  primarily  of  beach  fronts. 
At  the  present  time  these  beach  fronts 
referred  to  in  this  substitute  amend- 
ment are  used  by  the  military.  The  mili- 
tary can  have  their  guests,  but  they  are 
not  public  beaches. 

If  my  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  could  sissure  me.  as  I  think  he 
attempted  to  do  in  the  explanation  he 
gave  on  his  amendment,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  consider  this 
matter  immediately  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  so  that 
these  areas  could  be  leased  or  turned 
over,  whichever  is  more  appropriate,  for 
the  use  of  the  public  rather  than  for  the 
use  of  the  military  alone,  I  would  ap- 
preciate that  assurance. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentieman 
j-ield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  certainly  ^e 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  my 
personal  assurance — and  I  think  I  can 
also  speak  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services — ^that  we  would  very  prcHnptiy 
entertain  any  request  by  the  Army  fdr 
any  lease  arrangement  for  these  beach 
areas  and  I  feel  certain  we  would  ap- 
prove it  very  promptiy.  This  was  our 
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procedure,  for  example,  in  connection 
with  the  beach  areas  at  Camp  Pendleton 
which  President  Nixon  wanted  to  make 
available  for  pubUc  use  In  Caliiomia. 
The  Marines  Indicated  to  us  that  from 
time  to  time  they  needed  some  of  those 
areas  for  landing  operations  and  were 
therefore  reluctant  to  transfer  tlUe  to 
the  State  of  California.  But  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  committee  they  did  agree  to 
a  lease  arrangement,  and  those  beaches 
are  now  available  to  the  people  of  CaU- 

fomia.  ,,^  . 

I  feel  sure  that  our  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  would  approve  of  a 
similar  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
beaches  in  this  area.  ^    ,    ,      „. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  As  one  who  is  familiar 
with  this  area.  I  wonder  if  my  coUeague 
knows  of  any  present  situations  such  as 
those  he  referred  to  on  the  west  coast. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  certainly  do  not 
know  of  any  such  operations.  I  think 
there  may  be  some  areas  which  may  oc- 
casionally be  used  as  enlisted  men's 
beaches  for  recreational  purposes,  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  usage  would 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  rest  of  the 
beaches  by  the  general  public. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  With  that  assurance, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  substitute  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  concerned 
by  the  "without  consideration"  provi- 
sions in  all  of  these  amendments  and  in 
the  bill.  May  we  assume  from  that  the 
Federal  Government  never  paid  for  any 
portion  of  the  lands  acquired  for  the  mili- 
tary installations  involved  in  this  take- 
over? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certain  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  understands  the  situation  as  well 
as  I  do,  but  it  is  the  general  law  that 
whenever  an  agency  of  the  Government 
is  through  with  the  use  of  a  particular 
piece  of  property.  Federal  property,  then 
it  is  turned  over  as  excess  to  its  needs, 
and  then  another  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  given  the  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  secure  that  property  if  its  proposed 
use   is   correct,   without    any    payment 
whatever.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  am  not  fully  conversant  with 
the  law.  I  know  there  is  a  fair  market 
value  provision  in  any  number  of  bUls 
that  come  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  on  occa- 
sion they  have  been  put  in  the  bills  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  just  wonder 
whether  all  of  this  property  was  taken 
originally  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Grovemment. 
In  Iowa  we  cannot  acquire  Federal  prop- 
erty without  paying  for  it.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  Federal  property  we 
have  obtained  without  paying  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  it.  I  would  think  It  ought  to 
be  the  same  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  as 
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well  taken  care  of  as  they  are  by  the 
Federal  Govemnxent. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  even  in  the  State  of  Iowa  if  there  is 
no  Federal  agency  that  wishes  some 
property  that  has  been  declared  excess  to 
the  uses  of  another  Federal  agency.  aU 
that  they  have  to  do  is  to  make  their  re- 
quest, and  they  do  not  have  to  make  any 
contribution  in  return. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  tliank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  still  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  the  question  I  asked  a  few 
moments  ago:  if  these  military  installa- 
tions are  turned  over,  and  if  the  Strat- 
ton  amendment  should  not  be  adopted, 
who  is  going  to  put  up  the  very  substan- 
tial amount  of  money  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  relocate  them?  Was  that  given 
any  consideration  by  the  committee  that 
wrote  the  provision  in  the  bUl  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON)  seeks  to  remedy? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understandmg 
that  these  will  be  declared  as  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  that  there  will  not  be  any  other 
properties  that  wUl  be  constructed  in  lieu 
of  these  properties. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  under  the  terms  ol 
this  bill  without  the  amendment  there 
could  be  a  taking  of  the  military  prop- 
erty  there  now? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  A  taking  of  the  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  property  auto- 
matically reverts. 

Mr.    GROSS.    The   bill    as   it   stands 
transfers  control  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  military  will  exist  on 
the  property,  in  part,  at  least,  by  suf- 
france  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
not  the  Secretary-  of  Defense,  and  the 
former    could    circumscribe    activities, 
particularly  with  respect  to  military  per- 
sonnel to  the  point  that  the  bases  would 
be  closed  and  relocated.  Then  who  would 
put  up  the  money  to  relocate  the  instal- 
lations? ,    .  ,,, 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
if  my  amendment  is  accepted  then  those 
properties  could  be  subject  to  the  usual 
routine  procedure  that  we  carry  out  in 
our  committee  with  regard  to  all  surplus 
property,  or  a  property  that  is  declared 
surplus  by  the  Defense  Department,  as 
to  whether  they  should  be  sold  at  public 
auction,  or  transferred  to  some  other 
agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Through  the  GSA,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  a  property  is  de- 
clared excess  to  their  needs,  or  those  of 
anj-  other  agency,  then  it  would  go  to 
the  GSA.  Or  under  title  X  procedures 
it  could  be  transferred  to  another 
agency. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  my  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  in  the  amend- 
ment "seashore"  and  substitute  the  words 
"Recreational  area". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modification. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
In  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stbat- 
TOK,  the  final  word  of  the  final  sentence  m 
the  amendment,  strike  out  the  word  "sea- 
shore" and  msert  "Recreational  Area". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  modification  will  be  made  accord- 
ingly. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton),  as 
modified.  ^  ,  ,    ^, 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 

tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

PARLWMENTAKT   INQCIBY 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  make  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  ^^  , 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  three  amendments  at  the 
desk.  ^     .  „ 

One  amendment  is  parliamentanally 
to  be  offered  in  the  House.  The  other 
two  amendments  are  conforming 
amendments  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment,  in  effect,  would  re- 
vise the  tiUe  of  the  bill  so  that  the  bill 
would  be  called  the  William  Pitts  Ryan 
Gateway  National  Urban  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
•Tcrscv 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  when  I  offer  that  amendment  in 
the  Whole  House  that  the  other  two  con- 
forming amendments  be  considered  at 
that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
offer  the  amendments,  that  is  his  three 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  bill  at 
this  point,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 
Does  the  gentleman  care  to  do  so? 

AMENDMENTS     OFFEBED     BT      MR.     MX7RPHY     OF 
NEW     TOBK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  that  recjuest,  that  the  three 
amendments,  which  I  offer,  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Mchpht  of 
New  Tork:  Page  6,  line  16.  Immediately  after 
"the"  Insert  "WUllam  Pitts  Ryan". 

Page  11.  line  2,  immediately  after  "the 
Insert  "WUllam  Fltts  Byan". 

Page  13,  line  1.  Immediately  after  "a"  In- 
sert "William  Pitts  Ryan". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
suDPort  of  his  amendment. 

i^  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, legislation  coming  up  within  the 
next  2  weeks  will  be  naming  Federal 
buildings  and  other  national  lands  after 
30  Members  of  this  body,  some  who  are 
still  sitting  in  this  body.  I  think  we  have 
ample  precedents  and  we  all  know  and 
understand  the  tremendous  contribution 
and  the  great  work  that  Congressman 
Ryan  did  to  bring  this  legislation  to  its 
rightful  enactment  into  law. 
He   labored   under    the    most    trying 


was  very  happy  to  work  under  his 
leadership. 

I  think  the  Members  may  remember 
Mark  Anthony  in  his  oration  said: 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  alter  them;  the 
good  Is  oft  Interred  with  their  bones. 

That  will  not  be  the  case  with  Bill 
Ryan.  His  good  will  not  be  interred  with 
his  bones.  That  wlU  be  especially  so  if 
we  name  the  park  after  him.  Future  gen- 
erations will  view  with  adoration  his 
wonderful  efforts  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  more  particularly  his  work  In 
establishing  this  park. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York  in  asking  that  Uiis  House  now 
name  this  park  in  memory  of  a  great 


He    laoorea    uuuci     w-it    m^j^^    -^j..— «>     name  uiis  par*  m  lucmijiy  wi  o»  b*^-- 
phisical  circumstances,  particularly  in     coUeague  Bill  Ryan,  a  man  who  Uved  a 
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the  last  6  months  and  we,  his  colleagues, 
knew  of  his  work  and  sacrifice  in  the  face 
of  the  handicaps  he  faced. 

For  his  courage  alone  we  are  justified 
in  our  action  but  when  we  add  to  it  his 
determination,  great  honesty,  and  dili- 
gence, we  are  vindicated  in  our  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  most  earnestly  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman now  in  the  well. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  aware  of 
the  enormous  contribution  that  our  de- 
parted colleague,  WUliam  Fitts  Ryan, 
made  to  the  public  dialog  and  debate. 
I  can  think  ol  no  more  fitting  action 
by  this  body  than  to  reflect  tangibly  our 
stated  sorrow— by  recognizing  Congress- 
man Ryan's  contribution  and  leadership 
with  reference  to  this  landmark  urban 
recreation  area  legislation. 

We  would  honor  ourselves  if  we  recog- 
nized the  last  act  lit^ally  in  a  political 
sense  of  this  dear,  departed  colleague  of 
ours— despite     political     pressures     in 
terms   of    an    election    and    despite    a 
very  serious  physical  Ulness.  The  effort 
expended  by  our  colleague.  Mr.  Ryan,  in 
bringing  to   fruition   this  hope   of  the 
millions   of    people    on    the   east   coast 
must  be  recognized  by  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment   proposed   by   our   col- 
league from  New  York   (Mr.  Murphy). 
I  heartily  congratulate  him. 
I  urge  with  every  possible  ounce  of 
conviction  and  persuasion   that  I  may 
possess  that  our  colleagues  give  recog- 
nition to  this  gentle  soul  who  has  passed 
to  his  everlasting  reward. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  dean  of  the  New  York  delegation 
(Mr.  Cellerj  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gladly 
endorse  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  coUeague  from  New  York 
paying  a  tribute  of  honor  and  respect  to 
Bill  Ryan  who  has  gone  to  his  last 
reward. 

Bill  was  a  quiet,  most  effective  Member 
of  the  House.  He  was  tireless  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  fruition  of  this 
Gateway  National  Park.  I  joined  with 
him  several  years  ago  in  this  effort  and 


life  lor  people,  who  beUeved  in  the  en 
vironment  and  its  protection.  I  believe 
this  commemoration  wiU  be  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  his  great  works  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation  and,  most  importantly,  aU  people. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
Members  of  Congress  attended  the  fu- 
neral of  our  coUeague,  BiU  Ryan.  BUI 
Ryan's  son.  William  Fitts  Ryan,  Jr.,  de- 
Uvered  a  briUiant  and  moving  eulogy. 
One  line  in  particular  stood  out  when 
he  said: 

My  father  was  a  rare  man. 


Yes,  BUI  Ryan  was  a  rare  man,  a  rare 
Member  of  Congress,  and  a  rniique  indi- 
vidual. This  Congress  would  honor  Itself 
by  honoring  his  memory.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  name  the 
Gateway  National  Seashore  after  this 
rare  man. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  came  to  the 
Congress  with  BUI  Ryan  in  1961, 1  recog- 
nized his  many  great  qualities,  his  com- 
mitment to  his  ideals,  and  his  devotion 
in  particular  to  this  park.  I  think  it  is  a 
most  fitting  way  in  which  to  remember 
BiU  Ryan.  I  hope  those  who  visit  the  park 
in  future  generations  wiU  inquire  about 
the  greatness  this  man  brought  to  Con- 
gress and  how  he  performed  here.  In  this 
way  they  wiU  get  more  out  of  the  park 
than  sheer  enjoyment.  If  they  look  into 
the  naming  of  this  park,  it  wiU  stand  as  a 
monument  to  all  the  ideals  ^th  which 
BiU  Ryan  was  identified:  Decency,  in- 
tegrity, equaUty,  and  above  all.  the  pres- 
ervaUon  of  the  kind  of  quality  living  peo- 
ple of  a  city  may  have.  Gateway  wiU  add 
to  the  quaUty  of  Ufe  in  New  York  City, 
and    therefore    it    shotdd    properly    be 
named  lor  the  man  who  gave  new  quality 
to  life  in  New  York  City  throughout  his 
career. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzttg)  . 
Mrs.   ABZUG.   Mr.    Chairman,   I   am 


pleased  to  join  with  my  coUeague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment to  name  the  Gateway  National  Sea- 
shore   after    Congressman    WUliam    F. 

Ryan. 

BiU  Ryan  cared  a  great  deal  about  rec- 
reation and  worked  lor  many  years  to 
make  a  reality  this  first  national  park  in 
an  urban  area.  His  concern  for  recreation 
and  its  availability  to  aU  the  people  as 
but  a  part  of  his  concern  for  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  people  of  his  district,  his 
city,  and  his  Nation. 

I  believe  that  we  shoiUd  honor  his  com- 
mitment and  ability,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  recreation,  but  also  In  the  fields  of 
peace  and  social  justice  by  naming  this 
great  new  park  after  him.  The  people  for 
whom  BUI  Ryan  fought  so  hard  wiU  look 
with  great  favor  upon  this  House  if  it 
ttikes  this  opportimity  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  work  and  his  dedication. 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bwcham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  most  fitting  indeed  that  this 
kind  of  tribute  and  permanent  me- 
morial be  instituted  for  our  friend,  the 
late  gentleman  from  New  York,  BUI 
Ryan.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
courage  and  extraordinary  dedication,  a 
man  who  perhaps  will  be  more  appreci- 
ated after  his  death  than  he  was  at  times 
during  his  life.  His  dedication  to  and 
his  work  for  this  project  is  weU  known. 
I  think  it  is  higtily  suitable  that  we  make 
this  gesture  to  perpetuate  his  good  name 
in  the  New  York  area. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Brasco). 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

As  the  Member  in  whose  district  a 
great  portion  of  this  park  Ues  geographi- 
caUy  I  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
BIU  Ryan  very  closely  and  I  can  attest 
at  first  hand  to  his  energetic  and  con- 
scientious dedication  to  the  development 
of  the  park.  I  beUeve  his  coUeagties 
could  think  of  and  could  perform  no 
greater  tribute  to  BiU  Ryan  than  to  name 
the  park  alter  him,  the  park  which  was 
a  creation  of  his  and  something  he 
dreamed  of.  Let  it  bear  his  name. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.  PoDELLt. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too, 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  which  will 
truly  make  the  park  a  memoriai  to  a 
great  and  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  an  amend- 
ment naming  the  proposed  Gatewray  Na- 
tional Seashore  the  WiUlam  Fitts  Ryan 
Gateway  National  Seashore.  It  was  the 
right  thing  to  do  and  Gateway  is  a  fitting 
memorial  to  a  man  whose  interests  were 
with  the  people,  first,  last,  and  always. 
The  late  Congressman  initiated  the 
project  and  worked  relentlessly  to  make 
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it  a  reality.  It  Is  pure  Irony  that  he  is 
not  here  to  see  hla  work  come  to  fruition. 
It  Is  appropriate  that  BUI  Ryans 
memorial  be  bright,  a  thing  associated 
with  the  better  things  of  life.  Still  a 
young  man  at  his  untimely  death.  Mr. 
Ryan  was  a  leader  often  described  as 
•ahead  of  his  time."  That  was  true. 
Much  of  what  he  advocated  was  novel. 
ahead  of  its  time.  He  did  the  right  thing 
by  Instinct,  and  was  relentless  in  its 
pursuit.  Some  critics  said  he  saw  things 
as  100  percent  right  or  100  percent 
wrong  would  not  compr<Mnise,  could 
not  be  induced  to  relax  and  found  it 
difUcult  to  delegate  authority. 

To  that  his  response  was,  "Is  that 
criticism?"  ^   ^  . 

Because  of  this  dedication  to  what  he 
believed  in.  BUI  collected  a  lot  of  lumps 
along  the  way.  Some  saw  him  as  an  out- 
sider and  told  him  so,  but  to  no  avaU. 
He  spoke  out  of  conviction  and  sincerity. 
He  was  uniformly  respected  for  it. 

Beyond  that  tribute,  the  genuine  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  naming  Gateway 
in  his  honor  wiU  cause  millions  of  people 
who  use  those  facilities  to  recaU  the 
Congressman,  and  the  dedication  he 
brought  to  making  the  national  seashore 
possible. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Rangel  > . 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Renaming  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  honor  of  the  late  Con- 
gre.ssman  from  New  York.  WUliam  Fitts 
Ryan,  is  an  extremely  fitting  tribute  to 
a  man  who  labored  long  and  hard  to 
make  this  proposal  a  reality.  His  vigorous 
support  of  this  project  was  an  inspiration 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  for  the  rest  of  the 
New  York  delegation  as  well. 

The  death  of  my  beloved  friend  and 
coUeague  from  New  York  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  our  home  State,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Nation. 

The  love  and  respect  he  was  accorded 
by  the  residents  of  his  district,  whether 
they  be  black  or  white,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  Jewish  or  gentUe,  Spanish- 
speaking  or  English-speaking,  was  the 
best  testimony  to  the  success  with  which 
this  man  dedicated  his  Ufe  to  making 
the  words  "equal  justice  under  law"  a 
reality  for  all  New  Yorkers  and  all 
Americans. 

The  coalition  for  progress  he  welded 
together  stands  as  a  model  of  what  each 
of  us  in  public  service  and  every  Ameri- 
can must  achieve  in  order  to  solve  the 
critical  problems  facing  us  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  community. 

Bill  Ryan  was  a  pioneer  in  the  struggle 
for  pesw^e  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
the  battle  for  action  on  behalf  of  this 
Nation's  poor,  especially  the  young.  We 
have  lost  a  spokesman  for  peace.  We  have 
lost  a  spokesman  for  the  future  of  our 
children.  I  have  lost  a  close  personal 
friend  and  mentor  and  the  people  of  New 
York,  the  House  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
a  man  of  conaclenee. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Biuldings  and  Grounds  it  has  been  the 
feeling  in  our  committee  for  a  long  time 
that  the  prestige,  dedication,  and  great 
work  of  the  Members  of  this  body  should 
be  perpetuated.  We  have  brought  for 
House  consideration  a  biU  to  name  29 
Federal  buildings  throughout  the  United 
States  after  deceased  and  retiring  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  believe  this  gesture 
today  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation to  name  the  Gateway  Park  after 
our  late  and  beloved  coUeague  BiU  Ryan 
is  certainly  a  fitting  memorial  to  his 
dedication  and  service.  There  are  ample 
precedents  I  could  cite.  I  wUl  not  take 
the  time  to  do  it  now  but  hope  that  this 
amendment  can  pass  unanimously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thf  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Mttrphy'. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEBED    BY     MH      8EASCO 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brasco:  Page 
10.  line  16.  after  "United  States,"  change  the 
comma  to  a  period  and  delete  the  remainder 
of  subsection  2(d). 


Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  delete  that  portion  of 
the  legislation  which  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exempt  some  350 
acres  in  the  Floyd  Bennett  Field  unit  to 
be  developed  as  a  State  housing  unit 
which  would  consist  of  17,500  units  of 
housing,  residing  in  which  would  be  a 
little  more  than  60,000  residents. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  two 
points  absolutely  clear.  I  made  this  state- 
ment in  general  debate,  and  I  think  it  is 
worth  repeating.  This  is  not  an  anti- 
housing  amendment  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  antipeople.  The  city  of  New  York  is 
planning  to  construct  in  my  district  in 
Brooklyn  some  6,000  units  of  low-,  mod- 
erate-, and  middle-income  housing  lo- 
cated on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Flat- 
lands  Avenue  in  the  Spring  Creek  area  of 
my  district. 

Further,  I  want  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear,  and  I  am  sure  those  people  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  naming  the  park  for 
our  late  beloved  Member.  BUI  Ryan,  un- 
derstand very  clearly  that  BiU  was  not 
anti  anything;  BUI  in  committee  voted 
against  housing  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field. 
The  next  point  I  want  to  make  abso- 
lutely clear  is  that  the  area  known  as 
Floyd  Bennett  Field  lies  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  does  not  affect  the  dis- 
trict of  any  other  Member. 

A  third,  point  is  that  the  Senate  has 
already  passed  this  particular  legislation, 
and  in  that  legislation  the  entire  unit  of 
Floyd  Bennett  Field  is  in  the  Gateway 
Park  without  any  exemption  for  housing. 
I  suggest  at  this  time  to  my  friends  in 
the  committee  that  inasmuch  as  we  ap- 
proved just  previous  to  this  amendment, 
two  amendments  taking  out  in  excess  of 
100  acres  for  other  purposes,  it  would  be 
most  appropriate  to  put  these  350  acres 
back  into  the  park. 

The  reasons  that  I  oppose  housing  at 
Floyd  Bennett  Field  are  based  in  logic 
and  equity.  Yes,  I  will  be  the  first  one 


to  agree  that  New  York  is  short  of  good 
housing  stock,  but  It  is  equally  true  that 
New  York  is  short  and  in  desperate  need 
of  recreational  facilities  for  its  inhab- 
itants. We  can  always  find  alternate  sites 
for  housing,  and  I  will  show  you  in  my 
remarks  that  there  are.  Indeed,  alternate 
sites  for  housing,  but  there  are  no  alter- 
nate sites  for  a  national  park. 

Certainly,  housing  is  completely  in- 
compatible with  a  park.  It  is  geographl- 
caUy  and  economically  imsound  to  bring 
housing  to  Floyd  Bennett  Field. 

Floyd  Bennett  Field  is  completely  un- 
improved property.  There  are  no  sewers, 
no  streets,  no  curbs,  no  medical  fa- 
cilities, no  schools,  no  places  of  worship, 
no   transportation   facilities. 

The  city  of  New  York,  at  least  its  resi- 
dents, have  long  since  rejected  the  State 
transportation  bond  issue,  and  we  can 
expect  to  get  no  help  locaUy  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  additional  transportation  fa- 
culties. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  area  la 
served  now  by  one  bus  route.  The  nearest 
subway  stop  is  more  than  4  miles  away 
from  the  site. 

There  is  an  additional  problem  with 
the  aspect  of  jet  noise.  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  have  received  letters  from  the  Air 
Transport  Association  which  represents 
aU  the  domestic  airlines.  They  are  ve- 
hemently opposed  to  the  placement  of 
housing  at  the  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  and 
they  are  opposed  for  a  very  logical  rea- 
son. 

As  a  result  of  the  hue  and  outcry  from 
people  of  the  surrounding  area,  they  de- 
veloped a  very  tmique  pattern  of  ap- 
proach and  takeoff  that  would  have 
most  of  the  landings  and  takeoffs  right 
over  Floyd  Bennett  Field.  Their  statis- 
tics as  compUed  by  the  PAA  require  right 
now  that  35  percent  of  the  arrivals  and 
departures  at  Kennedy  Airport  use  that 
airspace  over  Floyd  Bennett  Field. 

Some  of  them  come  in  as  low  on  ap- 
proach as  1,000  fe«t,  and  going  off,  some 
2.000  feet  in  departure.  They  are  deeply 
concerned  that  if  you  put  60,000  residents 
at  Floyd  Bermett  Field,  the  hue  and  cry 
again  will  cause  them  to  curtail  opera- 
tions at  Kennedy  Airport,  and  indeed 
possibly  suffer  the  closing  of  the  airport, 
I  think  that  is  the  most  economic  point 
for  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  concerned 
about. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brasco 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.! 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  saw, 
not  too  long  ago.  residents  of  the  sur- 
rounding area  go  with  baby  carriages 
onto  the  mnx  ays  at  Kennedy  Airport 
to  protest  the  jet  noise.  Kennedy  Airport 
and  its  facility  have  been  hauled  into 
court  in  a  Federal  suit  with  respect  to 
this  noise  problem.  If  they  are  forced  to 
change  the  present  delicately  balanced 
pattern  with  respect  to  approach  and  de- 
parture, they  say,  very  simply  that:  One, 
it  cannot  be  done;  and  two,  it  threatens 
the  airport. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  So  that  I  have 
A  clear  understanding  of  what  the  gentle- 
man is  stating,  can  he  tell  me  who  is  the 
authority  he  refers  to  when  he  says 
"they"?  Is  the  gentleman  talking  about 

theFAA?  ,  ^  ^ 

Mr  BRASCO.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  answer. 
I  am  talking  about  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, from  whom  I  have  a  letter.  It 
has  been  sent  to  the  entire  membership. 
I  wiU  include  it  with  the  statement.  As 
I  understand  it,  they  represent  the  do- 
mestic airlines.  Their  statistics  and  com- 
Diiations  have  come  from  the  FAA. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Has  this  been 
verified  with  the  FAA? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Has  this  been  person- 
ally verified?  Yes;  on  previous  occasions 
it  has.  I  have  been  involved  in  the  jet 
noise  problem  since  long  before  the  de- 
velopment of  proposed  housing  at  Floyd 
Bennett  Field.  This  has  been  verified. 
That  is  how  we  developed  this  approach. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  understand  from  per- 
sonal examination  that  there  is  avail- 
able in  New  York  City  today  potential 
large-scale  development  sites  which  in- 
volve a  range  of  over  50,000  family  units. 
With  the  vast  land  avjulable,  why  should 
thev  pick  on  this  Gateway  Park? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  If  my  friend  wUl  allow 
me  to  proceed,  I  want  to  make  that  point 
right  now. 

Who  is  for  housing  at  Floyd  Bennett 
Field?  One  individual  and  one  individual 
alone,  the  State  Commission  of  Hous- 
ing. 


Who  is  against  housing  at  Floyr  Ben- 
nett Field,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  gift 
to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the  people 
of  New  York? 

My  friends  were  very  correct  when 
they  spoke  about  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  working  since  1966  for  this 
National  Gateway  complex.  They  were 
correct  when  they  said  that  we  took  a 
helicopter  ride  around  the  area  of  the 
park  at  the  courtesy  of  the  Mayor  to 
promote  the  quick  passage  of  this  bUl. 
But  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 
himself  is  vehemently  opposed  to  placing 
housing  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field. 

More  importantly,  the  Borough  Pres- 
ident of  Brooklyn  is  opposed  to  placing 
housing  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field.  Every 
local  legislator,  Federal,  State,  and  city, 
in  the  surrounding  area  opposes  it. 

The  people  of  that  community  came 
down  here,  and  I  dare  say  visited  many 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  to  tell  them 
about  their  vociferous  objection  to  this 
particular  development. 

One  point  I  want  to  make  now.  which 
is  most  important,  gets  back  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  cMr.  Celler) 
alluded  to.  We  have  with  us  today  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Horace  Morancie.  the  deputy  director  of 
the  Brooklyn  model  cities  program.  He 
came  to  my  oflBce  today.  I  have  a  letter 
from  him.  as  weU  as  others  which  wiU  go 
into  the  Record.  His  letter  voices  strong 
objection  against  the  building  of  hous- 
ing at  Floyd  Bennett  Field. 

He  does  say,  with  good  logic,  that  right 
now  in  the  central  Brooklyn  model  cities 


they  have  a  possibility  of  more  than  20,- 
000  units  of  housing  to  be  built  at 
Brownsville,  East  New  York,  and  portions 
of  Bedford-Stusrvesant.  That  is  a  com- 
mitment we  should  have  made  long  ago, 
without  getting  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  more  than  $1.2  biUion  for  this 
particular  project,  which  cannot  work 
and  which  the  people  do  not  want. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  on  the  question  of  com- 
mitment? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting to  this  body  that  if  his  amend- 
ment is  passed,  the  Federal  funds  will  te 
avaUable  to  fulfill  these  alternate  sites? 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Yes,  I  am. 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Would  the  gentleman 
share  with  us  this  private  knowledge  that 
he  has? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Could  the  gentleman 
share  with  us  the  nature  of  the  commit- 
ment? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  WeU.  I  always  like  co 
share  things  with  my  distinguished 
friend  and  coUeagUi  from  New  York. 

I  cannot  share  any  secret  knowledge, 
but  the  basis  of  what  Mr.  Morancie  and 
the  borough  president  and  the  mayor  and 
aU  the  local  officials  are  concerned  about 
regarding  the  housing  is  that  if  we  tie  up 
the  Federal  funds  which  must  be  tied  up 
to  this  project,  which  will  cost  ir.  excess  of 
$1,200,000,  those  projects  which  are  pres- 
ently in  the  pipeline — and  I  -night  sug- 
gest my  friend,  >-he  gentleman  from  New 
York,  has  two  in  his  own  district — wiU 
not  be  fulflUed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brasco 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  this  in  closing. 

I  ask  you  to  adopt  my  amendment  not 
only  as  a  reflection  of  my  desires,  and 
the  desires  of  the  people  already  men- 
tioned, but  also  as  a  reflection  of  your 
own  desires.  For  as  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  that 
recently  passed  a  housing  bUl  which 
wUl  be  considered  shortly  by  this  House, 
I  have  received  numerous  requests  from 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
make  every  effort  to  insure  that  the 
building  of  federaUy  assisted  programs 
throughout  the  country  would  not  be 
done  without  the  complete  consultation 
and  participation  of  local  government 
and  local  residents. 

This  was  your  request,  and  the  com- 
mittee made  every  effort  to  comply.  And, 
I  am  sure  that  on  the  House  floor,  there 
wUl  be  further  movements  along  these 
lines. 

Now,  you  are  asked  to  support  a  bUl 
containing  a  provision  which  bypasses, 
in  a  very  harsh  and  brash  way,  local 
government  and  community  participa- 
tion. This  is  diametricaUy  opposed  to 
what  you  stand  for  £ind  what  I  stand 
for. 

If  they  do  it  in  my  district,  can  they 
and  WiU  they  do  it  in  yours?  I  urge  you 


to  support  an  amendment  which  I  be- 
lieve is  baaed  in  logic  and  in  equity. 
Mr.    RANGEL.    WUl    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  On  the  question,  if  we 
support  your  amendment  and  agree 
with  this,  as  provided  in  this  legislation, 
what  commitment  does  the  gentlenxan 
tiave  that  he  can  share  with  us  today 
that  these  funds  wUl  be  used  to  develop 
the  sites  we  are  interested  in? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  WeU,  let  me  say  this: 
I    have    spoken    personaUy    with    the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  I  have 
spoken  with  Mrs.  Donanzio  of  the  city 
planning  commission,  who  is  here  to- 
day, I  liave  spoken  to  Mr.  Horace  Mo- 
rancie, aU  of  them  having  been  here  to- 
day, and  with  the  borough  president  of 
Brooklyn  in  my  own  district,  and  wit^ 
the  Committee   on  Banking   and  Cur- 
rency,    which     has     jurisdiction     over 
banking,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  housing  biU  hits  the  floor.  I  wiU  of- 
fer an  amendment  making  it  a  priority 
that  we  go  into  these  areas  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  The  areas  I  am  talking  about 
are  not  Dresden.  Germany,  1945;   they 
are  part  of  my  district  in  1972.  This  v 
where  we  should  be  putting  housing,  not 
on  Floyd  Bennett  Field. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ir 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everj'  Member  of  thif 
House  has  more  important  things  to  do 
than  Usten  lo  a  dialogue  between  Mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  delegation  as  to 
what  should  happen  to  350  acres  of  land, 
and  I  am  not  so  certain  that  much  of  this 
problem  was  not  cleared  up  by  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Stratton)  which  was  adopted 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  just  answered  to 
this. 

And  I  WEmt  it  clear  on  that,  that  sec- 
tion 2(a)  on  page  8  was  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  (b)  :  With  the  con- 
currence of  the  agency  having  custody 
thereof  any  Federal  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  may 
be  transferred  without  consideration  to 
the  administrative  boundaries  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  administration  as  part  of  the 
recreation  area. 

I  think  that  clearly  put  with  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Interior  the  right  to  dispose 
of  that  land  as  he  sees  fit,  and  I  want  that 
very  definitely  on  the  record. 

Returning  to  some  of  the  points  that 
were  covered — and  all  of  them  can  be  an- 
swered, and  many  of  them  are  errone- 
ous— I  think  the  best  way  is  to  quote 
from  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  which  he  laid  stress 
to  the  fact  that  they  heartily  endorse  the 
Gateway  National  Urban  Recreational 
Area  and  woiUd  take  no  steps  to  jeopard- 
ize or  diminish  the  benefits  which  this 
long-needed  recreation  area  wiU  promise. 
It  stated  further:  But  the  city  of  New 
York  is  in  desperate  need  of  housing,  be- 
cause of  the  desperate  deterioration  of 
its  housing  stock.  The  city  is  losing  50.000 
xmlts  to  abandonment  each  year. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  units  are  in- 
adequate and  need  replacement.  The 
proposal  of  the  State  to  develop  the  hous- 
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IM  for  17,500  famUles  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  Housing  on  Floyd 
Bennett  Field  will  have  only  350  acres 
out  of  1,282  acres,  and  what  we  are  tolK- 
Ina  about  is  this  amount  out  of  a  total  oi 
26  000  in  the  entire  WUUam  Pitts  Ryan 
Gateway  National  Urban  Recreational 
Area  facUity.  This  is  only  a  smaU  incur- 
sion and  it  will  not  diminish  it  in  any 

w&y 

How  many  baseball  diamonds  can  be 
built  on  one  particular  project?  We  are 
talking  about  the  northeast  comer  ol 
these  lands,  which  will  serve  so  much  to 
benefit  people  in  these  mlddle-tocome 
families.  The  Floyd  Bennett  site  is  id^i 
for  a  "new-town  in-town"  concept.  Tlie 
State  proposes  to  develop  them  in  that 
way  It  will  give  us  an  opportunity  prop- 
erly to  plan  the  roads  and  schools  and 
shopping  and  educational  faculties. 

Quite  to  the  contrary.  Members  of  the 
House,  from  what  the  last  speaker  said 
to  vou  these  wUl  be  included  withm  a 
bond  l^ue  to  be  floated  by  the  develop- 
ing agency  and  then  turned  over  by  that 
agency  to  the  city  of  New  York^  So  it 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  city 
of  New  York  anything. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  an 
internal  development,  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  closest  center  at  the 
present  time  across  the  bay.  We  are  only 
talking  about  17  percent  of  this  new 
350-acre  site  in  order  to  properly  space 
and  locate  all  of  the  facUities  so  as  to 
assure  the  maximum  amount  of  recrea- 
tion, landscaping,  and  so  forth. 

The  State  in  only  6  years  developed  a 
similar  community  at  Co-op  City. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Biaggi,  told  you 
what  kind  of  an  outstanding  develop- 
ment that  is.  It  Is  located  in  his  distnct. 
It  provides  housing  for  15,500  families 
who  are  living  there  and  who  are  up- 
graded as  a  result  of  this.  This  project 
does  not  take  care  of  low-income  fami- 
lies but  takes  care  of  middle-income  fam- 
ilies. That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

But  as  a  result,  as  you  step  down 
the  line,  it  relieves  the  inferno  which  we 
have  burning  in  New  York  today  and 
the  need  to  create  proper  and  adequate 
housing  for  all  of  our  people. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  now  quoting  from 
a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  refutation  of  the  state- 
ments earlier  made: 

No  vacant  sites  of  nearly  equal  size  are 
now  available  nor  can  they  be  made  avail- 
able without  undertaking  the  impossible 
task  of  relocation. 

Middle-income  families  concerned 
over  security  would  not  have  moved 
where  their  schools  and  Oieir  shopping 
centers  and  recreational  facilities  were 
not  located  in  the  project  area,  and  we 
have  to  provide  all  of  these  facilities 
necessary  today.  We  require  a  site  the 
^ize  of  that  which  we  are  requesting 
at  Floyd  Bennett  Field.  You  cannot  do 
it  witli  these  small  pieces. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Terry 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr.  TERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  SEIBERLING.  Could  you  not  put 
an  awful  lot  of  housing  in  Central  Park 
if  that  were  turned  over  to  a  developer? 
Mr  TERRY.  Yes.  But  we  are  tallcing 
here  about  $8  million  in  value  ol  land 
out  in  the  Brooklyn  area,  whereas  if 
you  did  it  in  Central  Park,  the  land  cost 
for  the  develope"-  would  be  absolutely 
astronomical  and  price  you  out  of  the 
market.  ^   .    , 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  But  the  point  is 
do  they  not  need  open  space  in  Brooklyn 
the  same  as  they  do  in  Manhattan? 

Mr  TERRY.  Oh.  yes.  But  we  are  talk- 
ing about  land  right  across  the  road 
from  this  particular  site  which  is  1,230 
acres  of  city  park  wtJch  exists  today. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  that  is  really 
used  because  the  golf  course  is  there  and 
the  rest  is  seldom  used.  I  have  been 
there  on  a  number  of  occasions  myself. 
It  IS  not  that  much  used  today.  But  when 
we  develop  the  whole  complex  of  this 
area  the  William  Pitts  Ryan  Gateway 
National  Urban  Recreation  Area,  we  wUl 
be  talking  about  generating  the  facili- 
ties, the  transportation  facilities,  to 
bring  the  people  there. 

We  are  talking  about  65,000  people 
coming  into  this  area;  they  will  need 
transportation  on  a  12-month  basis, 
and  this  would  make  feasible  the  exten- 
sion of  a  subway  line  to  this  project, 
which  is  assured  by  the  same  Commis- 
sioner to  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr  Brasco)  referred  earlier.  This 
project  will  not  be  oi^dertaken  unless 
the  transportation  problem  is  resolved. 

One  other  thing  that  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  those  people  who  were  not 
on  the  committee,  and  perhaps  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  through  the 
bill  that  thoroughly,  is  that  we  have— and 
I  say  "we"  under  the  committee — have 
5  years  in  which  to  develop  it.  If  it  fails 
to  develop  it.  if  it  does  not  work  out,  it 
comes  back  to  the  Secretary.  This  is 
merely  a  bill  that  gives  the  right  for  5 
years.  ,  . 

We  are  merely  talking  about  giving  it 
over  for  sale,  and  for  $8  million  to  buy  it 
back  in  the  event  that  it  does  not  work 
out,  if  there  are  objections  by  local  zon- 
ing' and  it  cannot  be  worked  out.  But 
many  of  these  properties,  as  you  will  note 
right  here,   require  long-term  working 

out.  ,„  .. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TERRY.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in 
the  same  manner  that  I  did  not  inter- 
rupt the  gentleman.  .  . 

We  are  talking  about  providing  civic, 
recreational,  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities, and  this  new  community  will 
not  cost  the  city  of  New  York  any  capi- 
tal construction  money.  The  cost  of 
these  facUities  will  be  borne  by  the 
State-created  development  agency,  very 
similar  to  what  we  liave  done  in  Battery 
Park,  the  Battery  Park  Authority,  and 
Co-Op  City;  we  are  talking  about  ground 
rents  that  wiU  be  oharged  for  housing 
and  for  rental  facilities  and  these  reve- 
nues wUl  meet  the  cost  for  paying  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  Battery  Park,  the 
100 -acre  new  community,  to  feiaarantee 
construction  of  low  and  medium  housing. 


The  work  timing  is  favorable.  And  this 
Is  the  same  man,  the  commisisoner  of 
housing,  that  we  talk  about  here. 

Mr.  Brasco  said  in  1966  that  Mayor 
Lindsay  was  advocating  that  this  be 
turned  over  as  a  recreational  area.  Let 
me  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  com- 
missioner of  plarming  In  the  city  of 
New  York  at  that  time,  and  that  is  the 
commissioner  of  planning  who  today  is 
objecting  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Lindsay, 
and  let  me  quote  from  a  letter  by  Donald 
H.  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  city  plan- 
ning commission,  dated  October  25, 
1967,  in  which  he  stated,  and  this  has 
not  changed  today,  that — 

Floyd  Bennett  Field  oSers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  build  in  excess  of  20,000  units 
of  housing  and  supporting  community  and 
commercial  faculties.  In  our  judgment,  tlxls 
housing  would  be  marketable  at  a  broad 
range  of  economic  levels.  Construction  could 
be  timed  so  as  not  to  undermine  other  areas 
in  the  city. 


So,  despite  what  has  been  said  to  you. 
this  is  a  feasible  project,  and  one  which 
will  greatly  assist. 

Another  point  that  has  been  made  Is 
one  in  connection  with  air  patterns. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TERRY.  As  soon  as  I  finish  trus 
one  point  I  wiU  yield. 

I  have  here  in  front  of  me  for  your  in- 
spection the  air  routes  of  the  Kennedy 
Airport,  and  outlined  here  in  red  it  shows 
that  this  is  not  within  zone  3,  but  -.vithia 
zone  2,  and  perfectly  plausible  for  con- 
struction  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Ml-.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Brasco. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee — who  knows  best  what  is 
necessary  or  what  is  essential  or  what  is 
efficacious  for  New  York  City?  Who 
knows  better  than  the  Members  from 
New  York?  We  are  in  somewhat  of  an 
expert  position  to  tell  you  Members  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  what  is  worth- 
whUe  for  New  York. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  you  t>eyond  per- 
adventure  of  doubt  that  we  need  more 
and  more  recreation  land  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  our  teeming  mUllons.  If 
you  go  to  Coney  Island  or  to  Brighton 
Beach,  you  see  the  seashore  there  with 
myriads  of  people,  and  particularly  on 
Saturday  and  on  Sundays.  We  need  to 
siphon  off  from  those  ocean  washed 
shores  those  who  seek  recreation  by  hav- 
ing a  park  like  the  Gateway  National 
Seashore  Park  which  is  not  far  distant 
from   Coney   Island  or  from  Brighton 

I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment,  the  Gateway  National  Park 
wUl  be,  in  a  way,  commercialized.  It  will 
be  commercialized  by  real  estate  in- 
terests. 

The  conception  of  recreation  is  ol 
paramount  interest  and  should  be  of  the 
highest  degree  of  importance  to  every 
member  of  this  Committee  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  paramount  importance  to  the 


Members  from  New  York  City  who  want 
to  care  for  the  denizens  of  that  great 
metropolis,  who  need  recreation  from 
the  asphalt  jungles. 

I  do  not  think  most  of  you  Members 
laiow  what  it  means  to  live  during  the 
hot  summer  on  the  asphalt  streets  of 
Brooklyn  or  of   Manhattan  or  of  the 
Bronx  or  of  Queens.  It  is  an  intolerable 
situation.  So  this  is  a  need  for  the  team- 
ing hot  and  bothered  millions— and  I  re- 
peat that  term,  because  it  is  most  ex- 
pressive, the  teeming  miUions — it  is  a 
need  for  the  teeming  millions  of  people 
to  get  recreation  and  surcease  from  the 
turmoii  and  from  the  heat  of  summer 
in  places  like  the  Gateway  National  Park. 
If  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment, 
we  create  a  dangerous  precedent— we 
chip  off  from  the  Gateway  National  Park 
a  considerable  amount  of  acreage  for 
commercial    housing.    That    sets   up    a 
precedent.  Next  year,  and  in  the  next  5 
vears  thev  will  chip  off  some  more  from 
the  Gateway  National  Park.  Finally,  the 
whole  conception  of  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Park  wiU  have  been  blown  away 
like  a  puff  of  smoke. 

Can  vou  imagine  what  would  happen 
to  New  York  City  if  we  did  not  have 
Central  Park?  Can  you  imagine  what 
would  happen  to  Brooklyn  if  we  did  not 
have  the  great  Prospect  Park?  I  am 
sure  that  the  arguments  you  are  hear- 
ing now  against  the  setting  up  of  the 
Gateway  National  Park  in  the  interest 
of  real  estate  are  simUar  to  the  argu- 
ments that  were  advanced  against  the 
setttag  up  of  Central  Park  way  back  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  last  centurj'.  Those 
argtunents,  you  ma>'  remember,  led  Boss 
Tweed  to  ser\'e  a  prison  term  because 
he  sought  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  park  and  thereby  to  line  his  own 
pockets.  He  went  to  jail. 

I  know  from  the  historj'  of  Brooklyn 
that  those  arguments  were  delivered 
vears  ago  against  the  setting  up  of  the 
great  Prospect  Park  of  Brooklj-n,  that 
wonderful  recreation  center,  in  my  own 
borough.  I  am  quite  siu-e  they  were  not 
dissimUar  to  the  argtunents  that  you  are 
hearing  now.  They  argue  that  we  are 
onlj-  going  to  take  a  slice  or  a  portion 
of  the  Gateway  National  Park.  In  those 
early  days  they  argued  they  were  only 
going  to  take  a  portion  of  the  proposed 
Central  Park  and  the  proposed  Prospect 
Park. 

But.  as  pubUc  spirited  citizens,  then 
said.  "No.  you  shall  not  lay  selfish  hands 
on  that  land— we  need  that  land  for 
Brooklj-n- we  need  that  land  for  the 
recreation  of  the  Brooklyn  citlzenrj-." 
Today  we  need  every  stitch  of  that  land 
called  the  Gateway  National  Park  for 
the  recreation  of  oiu-  mUlions  of  people 
in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 

Finally,  just  one  more  thing.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  the  parks  are  the  very 
lungs  of  great  populations  in  the  cities. 
We  want  to  keep  those  lungs  strong  and 
healthy.  We  will  do  it  by  voting  for  this 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Brook- 
Ij-n.  Keep  Gateway  intact. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (ISx. 
Bkasco).  The  amwidment  before  the 
House  would  preserve  the  true  character 
of  HJl.  1121,  a  bUl  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park  to  protect  a  imique  conserva- 
tlon  and  recreation  area.  Ttie  amend- 
ment would  prevent  the  constrtiction  ol 
luxury  housing  on  a  site  to  be  preserved 
as  a  national  area  for  aU  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  im- 
pxjrtant  now  and  as  much  land  as  pos- 
sible must  be  included.  Today's  New 
York  Times  reported  that  the  Second 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks 
pointed  out  the  shortage  of  national 
parks  and  the  possibUity  of  future  ration- 
ing based  on  approaching  stage  of  over- 
use. 

The  overcrowding  results  from  In- 
crease in  population,  income,  easy  trans- 
portation, and  leisure. 

Rationing  has  already  become  a  real- 
ity at  37  national  parks  in  our  coimtry, 
either  in  turning  people  away  due  to  lack 
of  accommodation,  or  in  the  experimen- 
tal reservations  systems.  National  parks 
are  for  the  people.  Passage  of  the  Gate- 
way biU  WiU  best  serve  the  interests  of 
more  than  15  mUllon  people  who  live 
within  a  5-minute  to  2-hour  drive  of  this 
imlque  area. 

Part  of  the  Gateway  National  Park 
area  was  originaUy  within  ray  congres- 
sional district  and  I  am  personally  faraU- 
iar  with  the  vast  natural  resotffces  of 
the  area.  FoUowing  the  recent  congres- 
sional redlstrictlng,  the  area  became 
part  of  the  district  now  represented  by 
our  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Brasco),  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
now  tmder  debate.  He  knows  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  plan  supported  by  our 
State's  Governor  to  buUd  luxury  housing 
adjacent  to  a  national  park  site.  What 
better  site  for  those  who  can  afford  it  to 
view  the  beauty  of  a  national  recreation 

area? 

I  ask  you  instead  to  consider  how  un- 
fair that  kind  of  proposed  housing  de- 
velopment would  be  in  light  of  the  urgent 
needs  for  other  kinds  of  housing  in  other 
areas  in  New  York  and  need  for  maxi- 
mum recreational  acreage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  authorize 
the  construction  of  seaside  apartments 
for  the  upper-income  whUe  miUions  con- 
tinue to  live  hi  substandard  housing.  The 
Breisco  amendment  recognizes  that  in- 
equity and  would  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  luxury  housing  on  the  national 
park  property.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend 
tax  dollars  on  the  streets,  sewers,  trans- 
portation and  housing  for  the  wealthy 
seashore  apartment  dweUer  whUe  other 
districts  in  New  York  which  desperately 
need  help  go  without  basic  human  needs. 
In  addition  to  the  tj-pe  of  hotising  in- 
volved in   the   proposed  State  plan,  I 
would  point  out  to  my  coUeagues  that  the 
very  environmental  considerations  which 
lead  to  the  Gateway  biU,  dictate  against 
the  construction  of  any  kind  of  houshig 
at  this  site.  The  area  in  question  is  near 
or  under  flight  paths  for  aircraft  land- 
ing at  Kennedy  Airport.  The  aircraft 
noise  zone  is  considered  intolerable  and 
incompatible  with  housing  of  any  kind. 
It  should  be  declared  a  buffer  zone  for 
this  reason. 


Tlxe  area  already  suffers  from  air  and 
noise  poUution  which  has  been  declared 
a  national  problem  by  the  Federal  Ghnr- 
emment.  We  mtist  not  compound  that 
problem  by  authorizing  more  housing  at 
the  site. 

These  reasons  which  I  have  cited  have 
also  been  the  reasons  why  other  dty 
officials  includln»  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  have  opposed  the  housing 
plan.  There  are  other  sites — more  suit- 
able sites — avaUable  throughout  the  city 
for  housing  and  those  sites  shotild  be 
used  to  provide  housing  for  those  in  need 
and  those  in  middle-income  brackets,  not 
for  the  wealthy  who  already  have  access 
to  seashore  housing. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote  for  the 
Brasco  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bra*co  amendment.  To- 
day the  members  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation   met    with    State    Commissioner 
Charles  J.  Urstadt.  City  Planning  Com- 
missioner Etonald  H.  EUiott,  Brooklyn 
Borough    President     Sebastian    "Sam" 
Leone,  and  others  to  discuss  the  merit* 
of  the  plan  to  buUd  housing  at  Floyd 
Bennett  Field.  Commissioner  EUiott  made 
it  very  clear  that  Federal  236  moneys 
which  New  York  State  proposes  to  use 
to  buUd  hotising  at  Floyd  Bennett  oould 
far  better  be  used  to  complete  the  many 
projects  already  plarmed  and  in  the  pipe- 
line which  the  city  is  unable  to  either  im- 
dertake  br  complete  because  of  a  lack 
of  Federal  funds.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
both  Commissioner  Don  EUiott  and  Bor- 
ough President  "Sam"  Leone  that  this 
project  wlU  be  far  more  costly  than  the 
developments  planned  by  the  city. 

They  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to 
the  immediate  costs  in  constructing  the 
housing  on  this  undeveloped  site,  hun- 
dreds of  mUlions  of  dollars  would  have 
to  be  expended  to  buUd  sewage  lines  and 
sewage  plants,  schools,  and  mass  trans- 
portation, not  now  existing.  They  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  these  very  vital 
services  do  exist  in  those  parts  of  the 
city  in  which  the  city  plans  to  buUd 
housing.  Mr.  Horace  Moranci,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  model  cities  program  in 
Brorttlyn,  told  the  New  York  delegation 
that  buUding  housing  at  Floyd  Bennett 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  buUdlng 
housing  in  central  Brooklj-n  which  des- 
perately needs  it. 

Commissioner  Urstadt  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  when  he  admitted  that  in 
order  to  provide  transportation  to  Floyd 
Bennett  he  would  have  to  recommend 
the  resurrection  of  the  Cross  Brooklyn 
Expressway.  That  very  expressway  has 
been  opposed  by  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
for  many  years  and  ultimately  killed  by 
the  State  legislature  because  of  local  op- 
position. Were  that  expressway  revived. 
it  wotUd  mean  that  good  homes  would 
be  destroyed,  thousands  of  pe<«)le  ad- 
versely affected,  and  the  whole  borough 
irreparably  damaged. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  for  housing  in 
New  York  City:  low.  moderate  and  mid- 
dle, aU  of  which  are  desperately  needed. 
When  we  vote  against  using  Floyd  Ben. 
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net.  Field  for  hoiudng  and  support  the 
Brasco  amendment  to  include  Floyd  Ben- 
nett in  the  Gateway  Park,  we  will  be  al- 
lowing the  city  ol  New  York  to  u«e  the 
236  moneys  allotted  to  it  for  construct- 
ing new  housing  in  those  areas  of  the 
city  which  desperately  need  it  and  need 
it  now  And  we  will  be  providing  ad- 
ditional park  acreage  for  the  genera- 
tions of  New  Yorkers  to  come. 

Mr  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr   Chairman.  I  have  a  message  for 
the  Members  here.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect   for   the   genUeman   from   New 
York  (Mr.  Terry)   and  I  think  he  has 
presented  his  case  for  the  ProP<^i^af 
best  as  It  could  possibly  be  presented,  but 
there  should  be  borne  in  the  minds  oi 
this  Committee  a  full  awareness  of  what 
they  are  doing  as  a  deUberative  legisla- 
tive body  in  planning  to  put  60,000  peo- 
ple in  the  worst^and  I  say  this  without 
anv    reservation— the    worst    jet-noise- 
affected  area  in  our  country.  The  very 
site  that  has  been  chosen  to  house  60.000 
people  is  an  area  over  which  110.000  jet 
aircraft  flew  last  year.  Any  man  with 
any  sense  realizes  that  people  llvmg  in 
that  kind  of  area  are  going  to  demand 
that  the  planes  be  taken  away.  They  are 
not  going  to  stand  for  such  a  situation 
once  they  move  in.  We  all  know  what  is 
gomg  to  happen. 

That  is  why  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, whom  I  rarely  agree  with  on 
jet  noise,  has  written  and  stated  that 
they  do  not  want  this  to  take  place.  They 
know  it  will  result  in  the  closing  of 
Kennedy  Airport  or  the  curtaUment  of 
its  operations  or.  more  likely,  a  diversiori 
of  flights  over  Nassau  County.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  kind  of  action  that  this 
Congress  should  take. 

I  am  going  to  close  by  just  pointing 
out   one   fact   to   the   Members,   which 
makes  this  proposal  in  my  mind  almost 
incredible.  The  plan  for  this  proposal  is 
put  forth  in  a  booklet  calling  it  a  total 
residential  community.  It  tells  you  they 
are  going  to  have  housing  there.  It  tells 
you   they   are   going   to   have   hospitals 
there.  It  tells  you  they  are  going  to  have 
schools  there.  This  is  a  B.  jet-noise  area 
as  rated  by  HUD.  The  HUD  rules  do  n<^ 
allow  the  construcUon  of  schools  in  B 
noise  areas,  so  this  would  be  a  total  com- 
munity without  any  schools.  That  giv^ 
you  the  kind  of  idea  we  have  here.  It 
should  be  totally  rejected  by  this  Com- 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  RANGEL.  If  I  understand,  these 
houses  are  supposed  to  be  buUt  by  the 
private  sector  which  Involves  bUllons  of 
dollars.  Is  the  gentleman  telling  me  that 
these  builders  are  willing  to  invest  this 
type  of  money,  knowing  that  no  schools 
wUl  be  located  in  the  area  we  are  con- 
cerned with? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  do  not  think  they 
know  it,  and  it  is  a  fact  they  may  be 
hearing  here  for  the  first  time,  but  it  is 

Mr  RANGEL.  I  understand  they  are 
going  forward  with  Federal  fvmdlng  for 
part  of  this  building,  and  there  are  23 
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Federal  agencies  who  have  to  look  at  the 
area  and  determine  the  noise  factor  be- 
fore it  can  be  done. 

Mr  WYDLER.  The  only  way  it  could 
be  done  would  be  to  change  the  existing 
regulations.  The  only  way  to  change 
them  Bould  be  to  make  them  At  "us 
projeJ^I  do  not  think  that  is  something 
we  should  be  considering  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr   RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  argu- 
ment and  certainly  if  this  is  going  to 
happen  I  would  certainly  be  in  sup^rt 
of  the  amendment,  which  I  am  not.  But 
it  seems  to  me  if  the  standards  have  ^- 
readj'  been  set  by  existing  law  and  reg- 
ulation that  the  private  sector  or  the 
Federal  Government  caimot  build  hous- 
ing here  if  they  are  in  violation  of  exist- 
ing law.  then  basically  what  the  fentle- 
man  is  saying  is  they  cannot  build  if  the 
condition    of    air    pollution    is    as    the 
gentleman  presently  described  it 

Mr  WYDLER.  That  is  correct.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  land  use  compatibUlty 
report  put  out  by  HUD.  Under  zone  B 
they  say  one  of  the  types  of  buildings 
not  allowed  in  zone  B  areas,  and  that  is 
Floyd  Bennett  Field,  is  schools. 

Mr  RANGEL.  If  they  cannot  build, 
then  there  is  absolutely  no  need  for  the 

amendment.  .   .   ,,_       ,       „^j 

Mr  WYDLER.  I  think  there  is  a  need 
for  the  Amendment  because  we  want  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  this  Con- 
gress will  not  be  a  part  of  this  type  of 

protHJsal.  ,    ,  - 

Mr    SEIBERLrNG.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 

move  to  strike  ihe  requisite  number  of 

words.  ,    ^  .   „ 

Mr  Chairman,  although  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  New  York  delegation.  I 
happen  to  have  lived  for  7  years  m  New 
York  and  I  married  a  Brooklyn  girl,  so 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  area,  and 
Floyd  Bennett  Field,  in  particular. 

I  think  this  p.mendment  is  of  great 
interest  to  every  Member  of  this  Hoiise 
who  comes  from  an  urban  area  and  who 
is  concerned  with  preserving  open  space 
in  and  around  the  cities.  The  350  acres 
they  are  talking  about  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total   land   area   of  Floyd 
Bennett  Field.  If  that  one-third  goes, 
then  the  next  move  will  be  to  develop  the 
other  two-thirds.  Then  we  will  lose  1.100 
acres  of  land,  which  is  very  scenic  land, 
with  great  recreational  potential.  Unlike 
housing,   which   can   be   built   in   many 
places,  you  just  are  not  going  to  get  any 
more  land  around  New  York^lty. 


LJIC    loxm   t.t...v^^>.   .^^^^    ^^- _ 

Anybody  who  has  lived  any  time  m 
New  York  City  knows  that  one  of  its 
most  desperate  needs  is  open  space.  I 
happened  to  sit  yesterday  next  to  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  scientists,  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  at  lunch.  He  runs,  jogs  for 
exercise,  and  he  says  he  has  visited  every 
major  city  in  the  world  and  that  only  in 
the  United  States  is  it  hard  to  find  in 
the  major  cities,  a  place  where  a  person 
can  get  out  and  get  some  of  that  kind 
of  exercise.  What  a  commentary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  we  try  to 
preserve  the  open  space  aroimd  one  of 
our  great  cities,  the  developers  come  in 
and  try  to  take  the  choicest  land  for 


private  gain.  The  people  of  New  York 
need  this  land  desperately  for  recreation. 
This  biU  is  pioneer  legislation.  It  will  pro- 
\'\de  a  precedent  for  the  future.  K  we 
allow  this  important  acreage  to  be 
excluded,  then  the  next  time  there  ;s  a 
similar  piece  of  legislation  here,  there 
will  be  similar  pressure,  and  they  wiU 
cite  this  precedent  as  the  reason  why  the 
Congress  should  go  along  with  the 
developers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  ,  ^  .    ^v, 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  tl)e  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  «Mr.  Terry) 

Mr  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  have  any  figures  to  dispute 
the  statement  which  I  made  earlier  that 
there  are  50.000  housing  units  abandoned 
in  the  city  of  New  York  each  year  over 
the  past  6  years?  ^     .    , 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  I  have  no  basis  for 
disputing  those  figures.  I  will  say  that, 
assuming  the  figures  are  correct,  they 
indicate  a  need  to  buUd  good  new  hous- 
ing in  the  areas  in  which  housmg  is 
deteriorating.  ^,  .    ... 

Ml-  TERRY.  Can  the  gentleman  build 
on  an  indindual  basis?  We  are  talking 
about  building  economically  here  on  land 
and  for  which  the  State  of  >.ew  York 
has  offered  to  pay  $8  million,  which 
would  provide  an  economical  way  of 
building  housing  to  the  tune  of  $1.2 
billion.  It  will  be  a  whole  concept,  a  town 
within  a  town,  and  will  not  be  biting  of! 
a  bite  of  the  apple  at  one  point  at  a  time, 
but  it  will  go  to  the  core  and  create 
some  17.500  units. 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  New  York  City  does 
not  need  more  people;  the  people  who  are 
there  need  better  housing,  but  they  also 
need  more  open  space. 

Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Brasco  for  two  basic  reasons. 

First  of  all.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
body  should  countenance  the  imposition 
of  a  large  publicly  supported  housing  de- 
velopment of  the  scope  contemplated 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  commu- 
nity affected.  In  this  case,  this  is  being 
done  in  Brooklyn,  to  the  district  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  BRASCO.  The  If  sons  should 
be  obvious  to  all  of  my  coUeagues.  The 
next  development  could  be  imposed  upon 
vour  districts.  . 

'  n  we  have  any  respect  for  each  other, 
or  for  the  offices  we  hold,  we  should 
honor  the  wishes  of  the  community  and 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  Brasco. 

Second,  my  own  district  to  Nassau 
County  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
this  housing  development  because  of  its 
proximity  to  John  F.  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport.  , 
Presently,  the  Floyd  Bennett  Fleldis 
uninhabited.    Present   noise    abatement 
procedures  and  flight  patterns  caU  lor 
some    300    jet   flight*   daily    to   overffi^ 
Floyd    Bennett    at    altitudes    between 
1,000    and    3.000    feet.    This    is    called 
the  Canarsie  approach,  and  it  accom- 
modates 35  percent  of  the  flights  in  and 
out  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport. 

Thus  to  a  substantial  degree,  tne 
Canarsie  approach  aUeviates  the  J  W- 
noise  problem  for  the  residents  of  Nassau 


and  Queens  Counties  surrounding  the 
Kennedy  Airport. 

If  Floyd  Bennett  is  developed  with 
hiffh-rise  apartments,  something  which 
rrould  violate  the  current  external  noise 
exposure  standard  for  new  construcUon 
set  by  HUD,  a  very  substantial  revision 
nf  flight  patterns  for  Kennedy  Airport 
Si!  have  to  be  made  by  the  FAA.  The 
result  will  certainly  be  to  direct  more 
flights  over  Nassau  and  Queens  Coun- 
ties, which  are  presently  densely  popu- 

This  is  unacceptable.  Congress  should 
not  knowinglj-  invite  the  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  low-  and  middle-income 
families  to  make  their  homes  in  an  area 
of  excess  jet  noise. 

But,  neither  should  Congress  permit 
the  building  of  a  housing  project  be- 
neath a  primary  flight  pattern  knowing 
that  such  construction  will  divert  the 
assault  of  jet  noise  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  suburban  homeowners  in  Nassau 
and  Queens  Counties  who  already  are 
enduring  more  than  their  fair  share. 

This  housing  project  does  not  make 
sense,   and   the   amendment   should   be 

adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Brasco). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  division. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Terry)  there 
were — ayes  76,  noes  13. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments   and   ask   unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
.'Unendments  ofifered  by  Mr.  Howard:  Page 
12.  Immediately  after  line  25  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  may  provide  such 
services  and  faculties.  Including  the  purchase 
or  rental  of  ferry  services  and  docking  fa- 
cilities, as  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
for  access  to  the  recreation  area.  The  Secre- 
tary may  provide  such  services  and  facili- 
ties directly,  or  by  negotiated  contract  with 
public  and  private  agencies  or  persons  with- 
out advertising  and  without  securing  com- 
petitive bids.  The  Secretary  shall  make  every 
effort  to  provide  public  access  to  the  recrea- 
tion area  by  means  of  mass  transit  and  water 
transportation  In  order  to  minimize  the  Im- 
pact of  automotive  transit  on  the  environ- 
ment within  the  recreation  area  and  to  In- 
crease the  opportunities  for  access  by  the 
populations  of  nearby  urban  areas. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  assist  the  Secretary 
In  developing  a  plan  for  a  water-based  rapid 
transit  demonstration  project  designed  to 
provide  rapid  and  economical  transportation 
to  the  areas  established  by  this  Act." 

Page  14,  line  14,  Immediately  after  "lands" 
Insert  the  following:  ".  not  more  than  WC- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
3(f)  (relating  to  the  establishment  ol  ferry 
services  and  docking  faculties) .". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  fully  under- 
stand where  the  one  amendment  ended 
and  the  other  amendment  began,  which 
the  gentleman  asks  unanimous  consent 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  rereport  the  second 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  second  amend- 
ment. ^ .    ^, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  reserve  the  point  of  or- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  like  to  be 
heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  reserves  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  why  I  asked  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc  is  that  they  are  so 
interrelated.  The  one  amendment  pro- 
vides for  an  activity  which  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  have  in  relation  to 
this  act,  and  the  second  amendment  pro- 
vides the  f imds  for  the  implementation  of 
that  action.  I  feel  it  would  not  be  prac- 
tical to  have  one  without  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress will  go  down  in  history  and  be 
looked  back  upon  with  great  pride  in  re- 
lation to  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us  today.  I  wish  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  out  this  bill. 

We  have  had  great  national  parks  and 
national  seashores  created  throughout 
this  Nation,  mostly  preserving  the  great 
areas  where  the  population  is  small,  in 
the  West,  the  Midwest,  and  the  South. 
But  in  this  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  committee  has  taken  one  of  the  most 
populous  areas  of  the  United  States, 
where  we  have  a  precious  little  amount 
of  natural  area,  and  has  stated  that  this 
shall  be  preserved  and  this  shall  remain 
for  the  utillzatlOTi  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people  of  that  area  as  well  as  the  people 
throughout  the  country. 

There  are  not  many  areas  of  sand 
dunes,  holly  forests,  and  wildlife  areas 
available  to  the  people  in  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  area. 

But  with  the  creation  of  the  Gateway 
National  Park.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
have  a  national  park,  a  beautiful  national 
park,  which  I  have  been  told  Is  within  a 
2-hour  driving  distance  of  23  million 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  should  be 
able  to  use  this  to  its  fullest.  However, 
we  have  a  difference  between  this  urban 
national  park  and  our  more  rural  na- 
tional parks,  and  that  is  access.  For  many 
of  the  parks  throughout  this  coimtry,  un- 
less it  is  relatively  easy  to  get  to  them, 
there  are  not  an  awfully  lot  of  people 
going  there  each  day. 
But  this  national  park,  in  the  New 


York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area,  is  in 
an  area  where  the  roadways  are  ccm- 
gested.  where  the  rail  Ihies  are  congested 
and  where  there  is  no  easy  highway 
access.  ^      ,    , 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  this 
park,  agreed  and  stated  in  its  program 
that  there  would  be  mass  transportation 
facilities  available  to  be  used  by  the  peo- 
ple in  getting  to  this  facUity.  They  would 
be  able  to  use  the  ferryboat  system  across 
the  New  York  Bay  and  across  Sandy 
Hook  Bay  to  be  able  to  get  to  the  Sandy 
Hook  portion  of  this  park. 

This  was  included  in  this  legislation 
before  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bottom  ol  this  park, 
which  is  in  my  district,  in  the  Sandy 
Hook  area  in  Monmouth  County,  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  old,  very  quaint,  and 
very  historic  part  of  America,  going  back 
to  the  Revolutionary  days. 

The  roads  are  not  adequate  to  handle 
the  traffic  that  we  have  now.  They  can- 
not be  widened  to  anj'  great  degree  vrith- 
out  doing  great  damage  to  the  heritage  of 
this  great  area. 

So  I  feel  that  it  is  most  important  that 
the  people  have  access  to  this  park,  ac- 
cess which  cannot  be  provided  to  them  by 
an  automobile  and  by  a  highway.  A  ferry- 
boat system  is  the  answer  to  the  problem 
and  I  would  hope  Members  ol  the  Com- 
mittee would  agree  to  this. 

It  is  only  permissive  legislation.  It 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may 
investigate  and  may  enter  into  contracts 
to  be  able  to  see  that  the  people  can  get 
to  the  park. 

One  final  point.  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is 
considered  a  national  park  for  urban 
people.  Many  of  the  people  who  live  in 
this  urban  area,  the  people  in  Newark, 
the  people  in  Jersey  City,  and  the  people 
in  New  York  City,  many  of  them  do  not 
have  automobiles.  Many  ol  them  find  it 
is  very  difficult  even  to  get  out  ol  the 

city.  _,„ 

By  accepting  this  amendment,  we  wiU 
be  able  to  pro\'ide  that  there  wlU  be 
pubUc  transportation.  They  will  be  able 
to  take  a  bus,  they  will  be  able  to  take  a 
trolley  to  get  down  to  the  docks  and  they 
wUl  be  able  to  utilize  the  ferry  boat 
system  and  go  to  the  park  and  get  back. 
So  I  am  hopeful  the  committee  will 
complete  the  work  that  has  been  done. 
Do  not  create  the  Gateway  National  Park 
and  then  strangle  it  at  the  same  time 
without  due  regard  to  the  problem  ol 
access  of  the  people. 

So  I  hope  the  committee  will  accept 
this  permissive  legislation  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider mass  transit  f  aciUties  to  enable  the 
people  to  use  the  great  national  park 
project. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Hall)  is  recognized  on  his 
point  of  order.  Does  the  gentleman  wish 
to  press  his  point  of  order  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  press  my  point  ol  or- 
der, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  say  for  tne 
benefit  of  the  Chair  that  this  point  of 
order  is  obviously  baaed  on  mandating 
others  not  involved  in  the  bill  under  con- 
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sideration.     implementing     regulations 
and  devices  which  would  call  upon  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  a  man- 
ner not  contemplated  by  the  bill  itself. 
Mr  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  fur- 
ther that  repeatedly  the  phrase,  ''not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
and  without  limitation."  is  used  m  order 
to  provide  the  service  that  the  gentleman 
from    New   Jersey    (Mr.   Howard)    vis- 
ualizes. ,    ,    i        ii 
By  the  gentleman's  own  admission,  u 
provides  appropriaUon  in  a  legislative 
act  and.  indeed,  directs  another  Secre- 
tary, other  than  the  one  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary"  in  the  bill,  hereinafter 
and  before  as  mentioned  and  stipulated 
under  "definitions, "  to  perform  certain 
fimctions  not  encompassed  in  the  biU 
under  consideration. 

For  these  reasons.  I  say  that  it  is  di- 
rection not  contemplated;  it  is  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Committee,  in  the 
ordinary  review  and  surveillance  of  this 
Committee  or  of  the  Department  men- 
Uoned  as  the  principal  operator  of  this 
bill;  &D.6.  is  an  appropriation  on  a  legis- 
lative bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
-from  New  Jersey  desire  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  debate  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall) 
on  his  point  of  order. 

I  would  say.  No.  1.  this  amendment 
that  is  being  considered  now  is  legisla- 
tion which  was  in  the  enUre  bill  as  it 
passed  the  other  body,  so  it  certainly  has 
a  basis  for  being  in  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  stated 
that  it  mandates  the  Secretary  to  do 
certain  things.  I  would  state  several 
times  in  the  amendment  it  states  that 
"the  Secretary  may"  and  again  "the 
Secretary  may",  and  so  forth.  So  there 
are  no  mandatory  provisions  in  there. 

As  to  the  point  of  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman made  about  amounts  of  money 
being  appropriated,  it  does  not  appro- 
priate anj'thing.  This  is  an  authorization 
bill.  The  amount  in  the  second  amend- 
ment, should  this  amendment  carry,  is 
contained  in  a  list  in  section  5  on  page 
14,  which  says  that  there  are  hereby 
authorized    to    be    appropriated.    This 
amendment    authorizes    and    does    not 
appropriate  money.  Therefore  I  feel  the 
point  of  order  should  not  be  sustained. 
The  CHAIRMAN   (Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule. 

The  Chair  has  read  the  gentleman  s 
amendmoit  and  has  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments with  respect  to  it. 

It  is  indeed  a  broad  amendment  con- 
ferring a  general  discretlonarj-  authority 
to  provide  transportation  services  and 
facilities,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  ferry  services 
and  docking  facilities,  if  the  Secretary 
deems  them  necessary  or  desirable  for 
access,  the  Chair  presumes,  to  the  recre- 
ational areas  involved.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily limited  to  transportation  within 
the  recreation  area. 

Further,  in  section  2  of  the  amend- 
ment the  authorization  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  develop 
a  plan  for  water-based  transit  demon- 


stration projects  and  so  on,  which  would 
seem  to  the  Chair  to  involve  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  committee  other  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman's 
argument  that  some  of  this  language  is 
in  the  Senate  bill,  but  he  must  rule  that 
amendments  offered  at  this  point  must 
be  germane  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
House   bill    and   that    the    gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  confined  to  the  au- 
thority  conferred   in   section   3   of   the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  pomt 
of  order. 

PA«L1AMENTARY    INOUIBT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
Uamentery  inquirj-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  last  five  lines 
of  this  amendment,  the  part  known  as 
section  2,  which  deals  with  other  juris- 
dictions, were  deleted  from  the  amend- 
ment, would  the  amendment  at  that 
time  be  germane? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  imable 
to  rule  in  advance  on  these  matters. 
However,  his  ruling  was  not  based  solely 
on  the  last  five  lines  but,  also,  on  the 
broadness  of  the  language  in  the  first 
section  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  In  the  first  section  as 
well? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

AMENDMENT    OTFIRm    BT    MB.    SANDMAN 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sandman  :  Page 
12.  line  2,  after  "Improvements,"  Insert  "per- 
taining to  the  deepening  of  the  shipping 
channel  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  New 
York  harbor.". 


under  consideration  the  bUl  fH.R.  1121) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Gateway  National  Seashore  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1135,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill-  ^  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  caU 

the  roll.  ^  _,   ^^ 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^ere — yeas  350,  nays  4,  not  voting  78, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3861 

YEAS— 350 


Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes.  I  intended 
to  offer  three  amendments  today,  but  I 
am  going  to  offer  only  this  simple 
amendment.  The  amendments  that 
would  have  embodied  the  takeover  of  the 
Hackensack  meadows  cost  about  $500 
million.  I  did  not  want  to  destroy  this 
act  with  that.  So  this  amendment  is  a 
very  simple  one  that  only  pertains  to 
dredging. 

I  yield  to  the  chalmian  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

~Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  Chairman  As- 
piNALL  and  I  have  seen  this  amendment. 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  it.  so  we  are 
willing  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  8KUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 

no  objection  to  the  amendment.         

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  oa. 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Sandman)  . 
'  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
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Evans,  Colo. 
Plndley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Prenzel 
Oallflanakls 


Oallagber 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glatmo 

Grasso 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Hagan 

Halpem 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kuykendall 

Latta 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKlnney 


McMUlan 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mlkva 

Mlnsball 

Monagan 

Nichols 

Patman 

Patten 

Peyser 

Plmle 

Puclnskl 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Rooney.  NY. 

Runnels 

Saylor 

Schmltz 

Slkes 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Waldle 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yatron 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 


the  following 


Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.   Monagan   with   Mr.   Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  MaUUard. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  LuJan. 
Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Wolff  vrtth  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  McsDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 
Mr.  Patton  with  Mr.  Pimle. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Yatron, 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 
•      Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.   Garmatz   with    Mr.   Kuykendall. 

Mr.    Glaimo    with   Mr.    McKlnney. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  wltli  Mr.  Sey- 
lor. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Baring, 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  vrtth  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
ssLChusetts. 

Mr.     Blanton     with     Mr.     Thompson     of 

Georgia. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.    Wright    with    Mr.    Schmltz. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Clay  vrtth  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Edmond- 
son. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  GaliaanakU  vlth  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Abourezk. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Trrll    AMKNDMINT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  to  the  title. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  to 
establish  the  Gateway  National  Urban  Rec- 
reation Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purpo«*»." 

SPBSTllX'lH.  AMENDMKJTT  TOR  THE  TrTLl  AMWTO- 
MENT  OFTIRED  BY  MR.  MCHPHT  OF  KEW  TORK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  substitute  amendment 
for  the  title  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  m  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  to 
establish  the  WUllam  Pitts  Ryan  Gateway 
National  Urban  Recreation  Area  In  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  substitute  amendment  for  the  title 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1135.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideraticm  of  the  billS.  1852. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OrrERTD    BT    MR.    TATLOB 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tatt,or  moves  to  strike  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1863  and  Inaert  in 


lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  HJl. 
1121.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  lor 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  preaent  and  fu- 
ture generations  an  area  posseaalng  out- 
standing natural  and  recreational  features, 
the  William  Fltts  Ryan  Gateway  National 
Urban  Recreation  Area  ( hereliiaf ter  referred 
to  as  the  "recreation  area")  Is  hereby  estal>- 

llshed. 

I  a)  The  recreation  area  shaU  comprise  the 
following  lands,  waters,  marshes,  and  sub- 
merged lands  in  the  New  York  Harbor  area 
generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
•Boundary  Map  ,  Gateway  NaUonal  Urban 
Recreation  Area,"  numbered  861-40017  sheets 
1  through  3  and  dated  May,  1972: 

^l)  Jamaica  Bay  Unltr— Including  all  is- 
lands, marshes,  hassocks,  submerged  lands, 
and  waters  In  Jamaica  Bay.  Floyd  Bennett 
Field,  the  lands  ger.erally  located  between 
hlghwav  route  27A  and  Jamaica  Bay.  and  the 
area  of' Jamaica  Bay  up  to  the  shoreline  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport: 

(2)  Breezy  Point  Unit — the  entire  area 
between  the  eastern  boundary  of  Jacob  Rilfi 
Park  and  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
peninsula; 

(3)  Sandy  Hook  Unit— the  entire  area 
between  Highway  36  Bridge  and  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  the  peninsula; 

(4)  Staten  Island  Unit — Including  Great 
KUls  Park,  Miller  Field  (except  for  approx- 
imately 26  acres  which  are  to  be  made 
available  for  pubUc  school  purposes),  Port 
Wadsworth,  and  the  waterfront  lands  located 
between  the  streets  designated  as  Cedar 
Grove  Avenue.  Seaside  Boulevard,  and  Drury 
Avenue  and  the  bay  from  Great  KUls  to 
Fort  Wadsworth; 

(5)  Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands;  and 

(6)  AU  submerged  lands,  islands,  and  wa- 
ters within  one-fourth  of  a  mUe  of  the  mean 
low  water  line  of  any  waterfront  area  in- 
cluded above. 

(b)  The  map  referred  to  in  this  section 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Intorior.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia.  Alter  advising 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  United  States  Senate  in 
writing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  to  miike  mtoor  revisions  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  when  nec- 
essary by  publication  of  a  revised  drawing  or 
other  boundary  description  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sw:.  2.  (.at  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchases  or  exchange,  except  that 
lands  owned  bv  the  States  of  New  York  or 
New  Jersey  or  any  political  subdivisions 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 

(bi  With  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  custody  thereof,  any  Federal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreational 
area  may  be  transferred  without  considera- 
tion to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  administration  as  part  of 
the  recreational  area. 

(c)  Within  the  Breezy  Point  Unit,  d)  the 
Secretary  shall  acquire  an  adequate  Interest 
in  the  area  depicted  on  the  map  referred  to 
in  section  1  of  this  Act  to  assure  the  public 
use  of  and  access  to  the  entire  beach.  The 
Secretary  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
any  property  owner  or  owners  to  assure  the 
continued  maintenance  and  use  of  all  re- 
maining lands  in  private  ownership  as  a 
residential  community  composed  of  single- 
famUy  dweUlngs.  Any  such  agreement  shaU 
be  irrevocable,  unless  terminated  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  shall  specify,  among  other 
things: 

(A)  that  new  construction  will  be  pro- 
hibited on  any  presently  undeveloped  lands 
between     the     line     of     existing     dwellings 
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and  the  beach  area  to  be  acquired  by  the 

(B>  that  aU  oonatructlon  oommenolng 
within  the  area.  Including  the  conTer«lon 
of  dweumgs  from  eeaeonal  to  ye*'-^^^*' 
realdenoes.  shaU  comply  with  standarda  to 
be  eetabllahed  by  the  Secretary; 

(C)  that  additional  commercial  eetabllah- 
mmita  sh*ll  be  permitted  only  with  the  ex- 
piMS  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  or  hla 

designee.  , 

(2)  If  a  \'alld,  enforceable  agreement  is 
executed  purstiant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  authority  of  the  S**"^  *5 
acquire  any  interest  in  the  property  subject 
to  the  agreement,  except  for  the  beach  prop- 
erty shall  be  suspended  and  the  Secretary  la 
authorized  to  designate,  establish,  and  main- 
tain a  buffer  zone  on  Federal  lands  separat- 
ing the  public  use  area  and  the  private 
community. 

(3)  The  9«3«tary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
by  donation  from  the  city  of  New  Tork  any 
right,  title,  or  Interest  which  It  holds  In  the 
narking  lot  at  Rockaway  which  Is  part  of  the 
Marine  Bridge  project  at  RUs  Park.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  extinguish  any  present  or 
future  encumbrance  or  to  authorize  the 
State  of  New  Yortc  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  to  further  encumber  any  Inter- 
est In  the  property  so  conveyed. 

(d^  Within  the  Jamaica  Bay  Unit.  (I)  the 
Secretary  may  accept  title  to  lands  donated 
by  the  city  of  New  York  subject  to  a  retained 
right  to  continue  exUtlng  uses  for  a  speclfl- 
caUy  limited  period  of  time  if  such  uses  con- 
form to  plana  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary,  and 

(3)  the  Secretarv  may  accept  title  to  the 
area  known  as  Bro«l  Channel  Community 
only  If.  within  Ave  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  all  Improvements 
have  been  removed  from  the  area  and  a  clear 
title  to  the  area  Is  tendered  to  the  United 

Szc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  recreation  area  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions    of    the    Act   of    August    25.    1916 
T39  Stat.  536:  18  US.C.  1.  2-4).  as  amended 
and    supplemented.   In   the    administration 
of  the  recreation  area  the  Secretary  may  uti- 
lize  such   statutory   authority   available   to 
him  for  the  conservation  and  management 
of    wildlife    and    natural    resoxirces    as    he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of   this   .Act:    Provided,   That   the   Secretary 
shall    administer    and    protect    the    Islands 
and   waters   within   the    Jamaica   Bay   Unit 
with  the  primary  aim  of  conserving  the  nat- 
tural   resources,    fish,    and    wildlife    located 
therein  and  shall  permit  no  development  or 
use  of  this  area  which  is  Incompatible  with 
this    pvirpose.    except    as    provided    in    sub- 
section 2(d). 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  or  any  political 
sxibdlvlslon  thereof,  for  the  rendering,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  of  rescue,  flreflghtlng. 
and  law  enforcement  services  and  coopera- 
tive assistance  by  nearby  law  enforcement 
and  Are  preventive  agencies. 

(c)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to   undertake  or  contribute  to  water 
resource     developments.     Including     shore 
erosion  control,  beach  protection,  and  navi- 
gation    Improvements,    pertaining     10     the 
deepening  of  the  shipping  channel  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  New  York  harbor,  on 
land    and  or    waters    within   the   recreation 
area  shall   be  exercised   in  accordance  with 
plans  which  are  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  which  are  consistent  with 
both  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  the    pur- 
pose of  existing  statutes  dealing  with  water 
and   related   land  resource  development. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  maintain  and  operate  ex- 
isting airway  facilities  and  to  Install  neces- 
sary   new    facilities    within    the    recreation 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HB.  1121)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


area  shall   be  exercised   In  accordance  with 

plana  which  are  mutually  acceptable  to  the 

secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 

of  Transportation  and  which  are  consistent 

with  both  the  purpose  of  ^»^ls  ^ct  and  the 

purpose    of   existing   statutes    dealing    with 

the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion   of    airway    facilities:     Provided     That 

nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the 

expansion  of  airport  runways   Into  Janif\cf 

Bay  or  air  facilities  at  Floyd  Bennett  Pleld^ 
je)  In  the  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  Island 
Units  the  Secretary  shall  Inventory  and 
evaluate  all  sites  and  structures  having  pres- 
ent and  potential  historical,  cuUuial,  cr 
architectural  significance  and  shall  provide 
for  appropriate  programs  for  the  preserva- 
tion    restoration,    Interpretation,   and   ntlU- 

''sza  ?  (af'^ere  is  hereby  established  a   .theTocTa^l  S^i^iIrUy  Am'endments  of  1973 
WUUam   Pitts   Ryan   Gateway   National   Ur-  ^^^_^_^__ 

ban   Recreation   Area   Advisory  Commission 
(hereinafter   referred    to   as    the    "Commls- 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrtogton  one  of  lt$  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  con  Res.  99  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  Senate  report  to  accompany  H^R.  1, 


^^^.    to   as 

slon")  Said  Commission  shall  terminate  ten 
yeare  after  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  recreation  area. 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  be  composea 
of  eleven  members  each  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  fol- 

lows* 

(1)  two  members  to  b«  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York; 

(2)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey; 

(3t  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City;  ^    , 

(4)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  mayor  of 
Newark.  New  Jersey:  and 

(5)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  to  represent  the  general  public. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  flUed  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
noade. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
.serv'e  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  its  responalblllty  under  this 
Act  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

(e)  The  Commission  established  by  this 
section  shaU  act  and  advise  by  afRrmatlve 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  membera  thereof. 

(f)  The  Secretary  or  hla  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  development  of  the  rec- 
reation area. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  oe 
appropriated   such  suma  as  may  be   neces- 
sary   to    carry    out    the    provisions    of    this 
Act    but  not  more  thaa  $11,450,000  for  the 
acaulaltlon  of  lands  and   Interests  In  lands 
and  not  more   than  $92,813,000    (July,   1971 
prices)    for   development    of    the    recreation 
area    plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be   Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  the  construction  costs  as  Indi- 
cated by  engineering  cost  Indices  applicable 
to  the  type  of  construction  Involved  herein. 
\mend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
establish  the  William  Pitts  Ryan   Gateway 
National  Urban  Recreation  Area  In  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  the  William  Pitts 
Ryan  Gateway  National  Urban  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes." 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 

minute.)  ^      ,  *.  ,.    tv. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  thla 
time  to  announce  to  the  House  that  in 
addition  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1306.  the  House  will  also 
consider  on  tomorrow  H.R.  16012.  the 
reclamation  project  authorization.  The 
latter  bill  has  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
14370,  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr  ULLMAN.  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mills 
of  Arkansas,  filed  the  foUowing  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  or.  the  biU 
iHR  14370)  to  provide  paymentr  to  lo- 
calities for  high-priority  expenditures 
to  encourage  the  S*,ates  to  supplement 
their  revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize 
Federal  collection  of  State  individual 
income  taxes : 

CONFERENCE    REPORT     (H.    KEPT.    NO.    92-1450) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H^^ 
14370)  to  provide  payments  to  localities  lor 
hleh-prlorlty  expendlturts,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue  sourcw. 
and  to  authorize  Federal  collection  of  State 
individual  Income  taxes,  having  met  alter 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  foUows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amena- 
ments  numbered  11,  14,  and  21. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  5,  6.  7.  8,  9,  10.  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  and 
18,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  in 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insertea 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

TITLE  I— FISCAL  ASSISTANCE  TO   STATE 

AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Subtitle  A— Allocation  and  Payment  of 

Funds 

Sec.  101.  Short  Titlk 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972". 
Sec.  102.  Payments  to  State  and  Local 
Governments. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided.  In  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall,  for  each  entitlement  pe- 
riod, pay  out  of  the  Trust  Fund  *- 


n\  each  State  government  a  total  amount 
«,«&!  to  the  entitlement  of  such  State  gov- 
tJnment  determined  under  section   107  for 

*"?2)^ach  'unit  of  local  government  a  total 
.mnunt  equal  to  the  entitlement  of  such 
S^irdetermlned  under  section  108  for  such 

'^In^he  case  of  entitlement  periods  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
S  payments  shall  be  made  in  installments, 
but  not  less  often  than  once  for  each  quarter, 
and  in  the  case  of  quartera  ending  after 
^Dtember  30,  1972,  shaU  be  paid  not  later 
San  5  davs  after  the  close  of  each  quarter. 
such  pavments  for  any  entitlement  period 
msv  be  inltlaUy  made  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates proper  adjustment  shaU  be  made  In 
X  amount  of  any  payment  to  a  State  gov- 
ernment or  a  unit  of  local  government  to 
the  extent  that  the  payments  previously 
made  to  such  government  under  this  subtitle 
^re  m  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts 
required  to  be  paid. 

CEc    103    Use  of  Funds  by  Local  Govkrn- 
MENTS    for    PRioarrv    Expendi- 
tures. 
(a)  In  General.— Funds  received  by  units 
of  local  government  under  this  subtitle  may 
be  used  only  for  priority  expenditures.  For 
purposes    of    this    title,    the    term    "priority 
exoendltures"  means  only— 

a)  ordinary  and  necessary  maintenance 
and  operating  expenses  for— 

lA)  pubUc  safety  (Including  law  enforce- 
ment, fire  protection,  and  building  code  en- 
forcement). .      ,     .. 

(B)  environmental  protection  (Including 
sewage  disposal,  sanitation,  and  pollution 
abatement), 

(C)  public  transportation  (Including  tran- 
sit systems  and  streets  and  roads) , 

(b)  health. 

(E)  recreation, 

(F)  libraries, 

(G)  social  services  for  the  poor  or  aged. 

and  .  . 

(H)  financial  administration;  ana 
i2)    ordinary    and    necessary    capital    ex- 
penditures authorized  by  law. 

(b)  CERTIFICATES  BY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS.— 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept  a  cer- 
tification by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
unit  of  local  government  that  the  unit  of 
local  government  has  used  the  funds  received 
by  It  under  this  subtitle  for  an  entitlement 
period  only  for  priority  expenditures,  unless 
he  determines  that  such  certification  Is  not 
sufBclently  reliable  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  duties  \mder  this  title. 
SEC  104.  PROHisrnoN  on  Use  as  Matching 
Funds  by  State  or  Local  Gov- 
ernments. 

(a)  In  General.- No  State  government  or 
unit  of  local  government  may  use.  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  part  of  the  funds  It  re- 
ceives under  this  subtitle  as  a  contribution 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Federal  funds 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States  which 
requires  such  government  to  make  a  con- 
tribution in  order  to  receive  Federal  funds. 

(b)  Determinations  by  Secretary  of  the 
Teeasurt.— If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  State  government  or  unit  of 
local  government  has  used  funds  received 
under  this  subtitle  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  he  shall  give  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  such  govern- 
ment. If,  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  such  government 
has  used  funds  In  violation  of  subsection 
(a),  he  shall  notify  such  government  of  his 
determination  and  shall  request  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  funds  so  used.  To  the  extent  that  such 
government  falls  to  repay  such  amount,  the 
Secretary  shall  wltlihold  from  subsequent 
payments  to  such  government  under  this 
subtitle  an  amount  equal  to  the  f\inds  so 


(C)      INCREASB)     STATi:     0«    LOCAI.     OOVMW 

memt  Revenues  .—Not  State  government  or 
unit  of  local  government  shall  be  determined 
to  have  used  funds  in  violation  of  subs^s- 
tlon  (a)  with  respect  to  any  funds  received 
for  any  entitlement  period  to  the  extent  that 
the  net  revenues  received  by  it  from  Its  own 
sources  during  such  period  exceed  the  net 
revenues  received  by  It  from  Its  own  soiircee 
during  the  one-vear  period  Ijeglnnlng  July  i, 
1971  (or  one-half  of  such  net  revenues.  In 
the  case  of  an  entitlement  period  of  6 
months) . 

(d)  Dxposrrs  and  Transfers  to  Oeneral 
Ppito— Any  amount  repaid  by  a  State  govern- 
ment or  unit  of  local  government  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  deposited  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  An  amount  eoual  to  the 
reduction  In  payments  to  any  State  govern- 
ment or  unit  of  local  government  which  re- 
sults from  the  application  of  this  section  (af- 
ter any  Judicial  review  under  section  148) 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  Trust  Fund  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  on  the  day 
on  which  such  reduction  becomes  final. 

(e)  certificates  by  State  and  Local  Oov- 
ERMENTS.— The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept a  certification  by  the  Governor  of  a  State 
or  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  unit  of  local 
government  that  the  State  government  or 
unit  of  local  government  has  not  used  any 
funds  received  by  It  under  this  subtitle  for 
an  entitlement  period  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  unless  he  determines  that  such  cer- 
tification is  not  sufficiently  reliable  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this  title. 
Sec.  105.  Creation  or  Trust  Fund;  Appropri- 
ations. 
(a)  Trust  Fund. — 

(1)  In  general. — There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"State  and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Trust  Fund"  (referred  to  in  this  subtitle 
as  the  "Trust  Fund") .  The  Trust  Fund  shall 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion and  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as 
may  be  appropriated  to  It  and  deposited  In  It 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b) .  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund 
may  t>e  used  only  for  the  payments  to  State 
and  local  governments  provided  by  this  sub- 
title. 

(2)  Trustee. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ur\-  shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year  on  the  operation  and 
statuts  of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

( b )  Appropriations  . — 

(1)  In  general.— There  is  appropriated  to 
the  Trust  Fund,  out  of  amounts  In  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  attributable  to  the 
coUectlons  of  the  Federal  Individual  InccKne 
taxes  not  otherwise  appropriated- 

(A)  for   the   period   beginning  January  1, 

1972,  and  ending  June  30.  1972.  $2,660,000,- 

000; 

(B)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1972. 
and   endtog   December   31,   1972,   $2,650,000.- 

000: 

(C)  for   the   period   beginning  January  1. 

1973,  and  ending  June  30.  1973.  $2,987,600,- 

000;  ,   ,  , 

(D)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1973,  S6.050.000.0O0: 

(E)  for  the  fiscal  year  teglnnlng  July  1, 

1974  $6,200,000,000: 

(F)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

1975  $6,350,000,000;  and 
(O)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976, 

and   ending  December   31.   1976,   $3,325,000.- 

000.  

1 2)  NONCONTIOUOUS  STATES  ADJUSTMENT- 
AMOUNTS  .—There  is  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund,  out  of  amounts  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  attributable  to  the  col- 
lections of  the  Federal  individual  income 
taxes  not  otherwise  appropriated — 


(A\  f«  the  period  beginning  January  1. 
1973.  and  ending  June  30.   1973.  WJIM.OOO; 

(B)  for  the  prlod  beginning  July  i.  1973. 
and  ending  December  31. 1972.  $2390.000; 

(C)  for  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1973    and  ending  June  30.  1973.  $2390.000; 

(D)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  beglnntng 
July  1,  1973,  July  1.  1974.  and  July  1.  1975, 
$4,780,000;  and 

(E)  for  the  period  beginning  July  U  19'°, 
and  ending  December  31.  1976,  $2,890,000 

(3)  DEPOSITS— Amounts  appropriated  by 
paragraph  (II  or  .2)  for  any  fiscal  yew  or 
other  period  shaU  be  deposited  In  the  Trust 
Fund  on  the  later  of  (Ai  the  first  day  of 
such  year  or  period,  or  (B|  the  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Transfers  Prom  Trust  Fund  to  Gen- 
eral FUND.— The  Secretary  shaU  from  time 
to  tune  transfer  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  any  moneys  in 
the  Trust  F\md  which  he  determines  \»'1U  not 
be  needed  to  make  payments  to  State  gov- 
ernments and  units  of  local  government  un- 
der this  subtitle. 
Sec.    106.    Allocation    Among    States. 

I  a)  In  General- There  shall  be  aUocated 
to  each  State  for  each  entitlement  period, 
out  of  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
105(b)(1)  for  that  entitlement  period,  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  appropriated  under  that  section  for 
that  period  as  the  amount  allocable  to  that 
State  under  subsection  (b)  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  allocable  to  all  States  under 
subsection  (b). 

(b)        Determination        of        Allocable 

Amount. — 

(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  amount  allocable  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  for  any  entitlement 
period  ShaU  be  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  except  that  such  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  if  the  amount 
allocable  to  It  under  paragraph  (3)  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  amounts  aUocable  to  It 
under  paragraph  (2)   and  subsection  (c). 

( 2 )  Three  factor  formih-a. — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  amount  aUocable  to  a 
State  under  this  paragraph  for  any  entitle- 
ment period  Is  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  $6,300,000,000  as— 

(A)  the  population  of  that  State,  multi- 
plied bv  the  general  t8.x  effort  factor  of  that 
State,  multiplied  by  the  relative  Income  fac- 
tor of  that  State,  bears  to 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  products  determmed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  all  States. 

(3)  FrvE  factor  formula. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  amount  allocable  to  a 
State  under  this  paragraph  for  any  entitle- 
ment period  Is  the  amount  to  which  that 
State  would  be  entitled  if — 

I  A)  I3  of  $3,500,000,000  were  allocated 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population 

(B)  I3  of  $3,500,000,000  were  aUocated 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  urbanized 
population 


(C)  i'3  of  $3,500,000,000  were  allocated 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population 
inversely  weighted  for  per  capita  income. 

(D)  i'i  of  $1,800,000,000  were  allocated 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  income  tax 
collections,  and 

(E)  '2  of  $1,800,000,000  were  aUocated 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  general 
tax  effort. 

(e)  Noncontiguous  States  Adjustment.- 
(1)  In  general.— In  addition  to  amounta 
aUocated  among  the  States  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  there  shaU  be  allocated .  for  each 
entitlement  period,  out  of  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  106(b)(2).  an  addi- 
tional amount  to  any  State  (A)  whoee  aUo- 
catlon  vmder  subsection  (b)  Is  determined 
by  the  formula  set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
that  subsecUon  and  (B)  In  which  civiUan 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
receive  an  allowance  under  section  5941  of 
tlUe  6,  United  States  Code. 
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(3)     DWTKIMINATION    OF    AMOUNT. — The    Bd- 

cUttonal  amount  allocable  to  any  State  under 
thU  subsection  for  any  entitlement  period 
18  an  amount  equal  to  a  percentage  ol  the 
amount  aUocable  to  that  State  under  sub- 
section (b)<2)  for  that  period  which  U  the 
same  as  the  percentage  of  basic  pay  received 
by  such  employees  stationed  In  that  State 
as  an  allowance  under  such  section  8841.  If 
the  total  amount  appropriated  under  section 
106  (b)  (3)  for  any  entitlement  period  la  not 
sxifflclent  to  pay  In  full  the  additional 
amounts  allocable  under  this  subsection  for 
that  period,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  pro- 
portionately the  amoxinta  so  allocable. 
Sec.    107.  Sntttlements   of   Statb    Oovsbn- 

MENTS. 

(a)  Division  Between  Stats  and  Local 
QovERNMSNTS. — The  State  government  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  one-third  of  the  amount 
allocated  to  that  State  for  each  entitlement 
period.  The  remaining  portion  of  each  State's 
allocation  shall  be  allocated  among  the  unite 
of  local  government  of  that  State  as  provided 
In  section  108. 

(b)  State  Must  Maintain  Transfeks  to 
LocAi.  Govern  MENT8. — 

( 1 )  Qenekal  rule. — The  entitlement  of 
any  State  government  for  any  entitlement 
period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1973. 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which — 

(A)  the  average  of  the  aggregate  amounts 
transferred  by  the  State  government  (out  of 
Its  own  sources)  during  such  period  and  the 
preceding  ejitltlement  period  to  all  units 
of  local  government  In  such  State,  is  less 
than, 

(B)  the  similar  aggregate  amount  for  the 
one-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1971. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
amount  of  any  reduction  In  the  entitlement 
of  a  State  government  under  this  subsection 
for  any  entitlement  period  shall,  for  subse- 
quent entitlement  periods,  be  treated  as  an 
amount  transferred  by  the  State  government 
in  such  State. 

(2)   Adjustment    whe«x    State     assumes 
responsibiuty    for    category    of    expendi- 
TURES.— If  the  state  government  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  since 
June  30,  1972,  It  has  assumed  reeponslblUty 
for  a  category  of  expenditures  which  (before 
July  1.  1972)   was  the  responsibility  of  local 
governments    located    In    such    State,    then, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  rggregate  amount  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  paragraph   (1)  (B)   shall  be  re- 
duced to  *he  extent  that  Increased  State  gov- 
ernment spending   (out  of  Its  own  sources) 
for  such  category  has  replaced  corresponding 
amounts  which  for  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1971.  It  transferred  to  units 
of  local  government. 

(3)  Adjustments  where  new  taxinc  pow- 
ers ARE  COVTULKED  UPON  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS.—If  a  State  establishes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  since  June  30. 
1972.  one  or  more  units  of  local  government 
within  such  State  have  had  conferred  upon 
them  new  taxing  authority,  then,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
aggregate  amount  taken  into  account  under 
paragraph  ( 1)  t  B )  shall  be  reduted  to  the 
extent  of  the  larger  of — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  collected  by  reason  of  the  exercise 
of  such  new  taxing  authority  by  such  local 
governments,  or 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  State  by  reason  of  such 
new  taxing  authority  being  conferred  on  such 
local  governments. 

No  amount  shall  be  taken  Into  oonslderatlon 
under  subparagraph  ^A)  If  such  new  taxing 
authority  Is  an  Increase  In  the  authorized 
rate  of  tax  under  a  previously  authorized 
kind  of  tax,  unless  the  State  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  have  decreased  a  related 
State  tax. 


(4)  Special  rot-e  for  period  beginning 
JULY  X,  187  3.—  In  the  case  of  the  entitlement 
period  beginning  July  1.  1973.  the  preceding 
entitlement  period  for  piirposes  off  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  shall  be  treated  as  being  the  one-year 
period  beginning  July  1.  1972. 

(5)  Special  rule  for  period  beginning 
JULY  1  i»76.— In  the  case  of  the  enfUtlement 
period  beginning  July  l,  1976.  and  ending 
December  31.  1978.  the  aggregate  amount 
taken  Into  account  under  paragraph  ( 1)  (A) 
for  the  preceding  entitlement  period  and  the 
aggregate  amount  taken  Into  account  under 
paragraph  (IXB)  shall  be  one-half  of  the 
amounts  which  (but  for  this  paragraph) 
would  be  taken  Into  account. 

1 6)  Reduction  in  ENTrrLEMENT.— U  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  para- 
graph (1)  requires  a  reduction  in  the  entlUe- 
ment  of  any  State  government  for  any  en- 
titlement period,  he  shall  give  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State.  If.  thereafter,  he  determines  that  para- 
graph (1)  requires  the  reduction  of  such 
entitlement,  he  shall  also  determine  the 
amount  of  such  reduction  and  shall  notify 
the  Governor  of  such  State  of  such  deter- 
minations and  shall  withhold  from  subse- 
quent payment*  to  such  SUte  government 
under  this  subtitle  an  amount  equal  to  such 
reduction. 

(7)  Transfer  to  general  fund. — An 
amount  equal  to  the  reduction  In  the  entitle- 
ment of  any  SUte  government  which  results 
from  the  application  of  this  subsection  (after 
any  Judicial  review  under  section  143)  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  on  the  day  on 
which  such  reduction  becomes  final. 
Sec.  108.  Entitlements    of    Local    Qovern- 

MENTS. 

(a)  Allocation  Among  County  Areas. — 
The  amount  to  be  allocated  to  the  units  of 
local  government  within  a  State  for  any  en- 
titlement period  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  county  areas  located  in  that  State  so  that 
each  county  area  will  receive  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  the  units  of  local 
government  within  that  State  as — 

(1)  the  population  of  that  coimty  area, 
multiplied  by  the  general  tax  effort  factor 
of  that  county  area,  multiplied  by  the  rela- 
tive income  factor  of  that  county  area,  bears 
to 

(2)  the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  all  county  areas 
within  that  State. 

(b)  Allocation  to  County  QovERNMiajTS. 
MuNiciPALrriEs,  Townships,  Etc. — 

(1)  County  governments. — The  county 
government  shall  be  allocated  that  portion 
of  the  amount  aUocated  to  the  county  area 
for  the  entitlement  period  under  subsection 
(a)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
amount  as  the  adjusted  taxes  of  the  county 
government  bear  to  the  adjusted  taxes  of 
the  county  government  and  all  other  units 
of  local  government  located  In  the  county 
area. 

(2)  Other  units  of  local  government. — 
The  amount  remaining  for  allocation  within 
a  county  area  after  the  application  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  allocated  among  the  units 
of  local  government  (other  than  the  county 
government  and  other  than  township  gov- 
ernments) located  in  that  county  area  so 
that  each  unit  of  local  government  will  re- 
ceive an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  to  be  allocated  to  all 
such  units  as — 

(A)  the  population  cf  that  local  govern- 
ment, multiplied  by  the  general  tax  effort 
factor  of  that  local  government,  multiplied 
by  the  relative  Income  factor  of  that  local 
government,  bears  to 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
under  subparagraph   (A)    for  all  such  units. 

(3)  Township  govebnmxnts. — If  the  coun- 
ty area  Includes  one  ©r  more  township  gov- 


ernments, then   before   applying  paragraph 

(2)  — 

(A)  there  shall  be  set  aside  for  allocation 
under  subparagraph  (B)  to  such  township 
governmenU  that  portion  of  the  amount 
aUocated  to  the  country  area  for  the  entitle- 
ment period  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  amount  as  the  sum  of  the  adjusted 
taxes  of  all  such  township  governmenU 
bears  to  the  aggregate  adjusted  taxes  of  the 
county  government,  such  township  govern- 
ments, and  all  other  units  of  local  govern- 
ment located  In  the  county  area,  and 

(B)  that  portion  of  each  amount  set  aside 
under  subparagraph  (A)  Shall  be  allocated 
to  each  township  government  on  the  same 
basis  as  amounts  are  allocated  to  units  of 
local  government  under  paragraph  (2). 
If  this  paragraph  applies  with  respect  to  any 
county  area  for  any  entitlement  period,  the 
remaining  portion  allocated  under  para- 
graph (2)  to  the  units  of  local  government 
located  in  the  county  area  (other  than  the 
county  government  and  the  township  gov- 
ernments) shaU  be  appropriately  reduced  to 
reflect  the  amounts  set  aside  under  subpara- 
graph   (A). 

(4)    Indian  tribes  and  alaskan  native  vil- 
lages.— If  within  a  county  area  there  Is  an 
Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  native  village  which 
has  a  recognized  governing  body  which  per- 
forms  substantial    governmental    functions, 
then   before   applying   paragraph    (1)    there 
shall  be  allocated  to  such  tribe  or  village  a 
portion  of  the  amount  allocated  to  the  county 
area  for  the  entitlement  period  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the  popula- 
tion   of    that    tribe    or    village    within    that 
county  area  bears  to  the  population  of  that 
county  area.  If  this  paragraph  applies  with 
respect  to  any  county  area  for  any  entitle- 
ment period,  the  amount  to  be  allocated  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  appropriately  re- 
duced to  reflect  the  amount  allocated  under 
the  preceding  sentence.  If  the  entitlement  of 
any  such  tribe  or  village  is  waived  for  any  en- 
titlement period  by  the  governing  body  of 
that  tribe  or  village,  then  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  such  entitlement  for  such 
period. 

(5)    rule    for    small    untts    of    govern- 
ment.—If  the  Secretary  determines  that  in 
any  county  area  the  data  available  for  any 
entitlement  period  are  not  adequate  for  the 
application  of  the  formulas  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  (B)  with  respect  to  units 
of   local   government    (other  than  a  county 
government)  with  a  population  below  a  num- 
ber (not  more  than  500)  prescribed  for  that 
county  area  by  the  Secretary,  he  may  apply 
paragraph    (2)    or    (3)  (B)    by  allocating  l(>r 
such  entitlement  period  to  each  such  unit 
located  In  that  county  area  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to 
be  allocated  under  paragraph  (2)   or  (3)  (B) 
for  such  entitlement  period  as  the  popula- 
tion of  such  unit  bears  to  the  population  ol 
all  units  of  local  government  in  that  county 
area   to    which    allocations   are   made   under 
such   paragraph.   If   the  preceding   sentence 
applies  with  respect  to  any  county  area,  tne 
total   amount   to   be   allocated   under   para- 
graph  (2)   or   (3)  (B)   to  other  units  of  local 
government  In  that  county  area  for  the  en- 
titlement  period   shall  be   appropriately  re- 
duced to  reflect  the  amounts  allocated  unaer 
the  preceding  sentence. i 
(6)   Entitlement. —    ' 

(A)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  the  entitlement  oi 
any  unit  of  local  government  for  any  entitle- 
ment period  shall  be  the  amount  aUocated  to 
such  unit  under  this  subsection  f after  taking 
into  account  any  applicable  modification  un- 
der subsection  (c) ) . 

( B)  Maximum  and  minimum  per  capita  en- 
tttlement.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of  suS- 
paragraphs  (C)  and  (D).  the  per  capita 
amount  allocated  to  any  county  area  or  any 
unit  of  local  government  (other  than  a  coun- 


ty eovernment)  within  a  SUte  under  this 
Action  for  any  entitlement  period  shall  not 
hTless  than  20  percent,  nor  more  than  146 
nercent  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  allo- 
tted to  the  State  under  section  106.  divided 
by  the  population  of  that  SUte. 

(C)  Limitation. — The  amount  allocated  to 
anv  unit  of  local  government  under  thU  sec- 
tion for  any  entitlement  period  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  sum  of  (D  such 
eovernment -s  adjusted  taxes,  and  (U)  the 
intereovernmental  transfers  of  revenue  to 
such  government  (other  than  transfers  to 
such  governmvit  under  this  subtlUe). 

iD)  Entitlement  less  than  $aoo,  or  cov- 

rgNlNO    BODY     waives    ENTITLEMENT.— If     (bUt 

lor  this  subparagraph)  the  entitlement  of 
any  unit  of  local  government  below  the  level 
of  the  county  government — 

(1)  would  be  less  than  $200  for  any  entltle- 
nient  period  ($100  for  an  entitlement  period 
of  6  months),  or 

(U)  is  waived  for  any  entitlement  period 
by  the  governing  body  of  such  unit, 
then  the  amount  of  such  entitlement  for 
such  period  shall  (In  Ueu  of  being  paid  to 
such  unit)  be  added  to.  and  shaU  become  a 
part  of.  the  entitlement  for  such  period  of 
the  county  government  of  the  county  area 
In  which  such  unit  Is  located. 

(7)    ADJUSTMENT    OF   ENTITLEMENT. 

(A)  In  general.— In  adjusting  the  alloca- 
tion of  any  county  area  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  shall  make  any  ad- 
lustment  required  under  paragraph  (6)  (B) 
first,  anv  adjustment  required  under  para- 
graph (6)(C)  next,  and  any  adjustment  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (6)(D)  last. 

iB)   Adjustment      for      application      of 

MAXIMUM    OR     MINIMUM    PER    CAPriA    ENTPTLE- 

ment.— The  SecreUry  shall  adjust  the  al- 
locations made  under  this  section  to  county 
areas  or  to  units  of  local  governments  In 
any  State  In  order  to  bring  those  allocations 
Into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (6)(B).  In  making  such  adjustments 
he  shall  make  any  necessary  adjustments 
ft-lth  respect  to  county  areas  before  making 
any  necessary  adjtistments  with  respect  to 
units  of  local  government. 

(C)  Adjustment  for  application  of 
UMTTATION. — lu  any  case  In  which  the 
amount  allocated  to  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment Is  reduced  under  paragraph  (6)  (C)  by 
the  Secretary,  the  amount  of  that  reduc- 
tion— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment (other  than  a  county  government), 
shall  be  added  to  and  Increase  the  allocation 
of  the  county  government  of  the  county  area 
In  which  It  Is  located,  unless  (on  account  of 
the  appUoaUon  of  paragraph  (6) )  that  coun- 
ty government  may  not  receive  It,  In  which 
case  the  amount  of  the  reduction  shall  be 
added  to  and  Increase  the  entitlement  of  the 
State  government  of  the  SUte  in  which  that 
unit  of  local  government  la  located;  and 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  county  government, 
shall  be  added  to  and  Increase  the  entitle- 
ment of  the  State  government  of  the  State 
In  which  It  Is  located. 
(c)  Special  Allocation  Rules. — 
(1)   Optional  formula. — A  SUte  may  by 
law    provide    for    the    allocation    o4    funds 
among  cotm.ty  areas,  or  a.mftng  units  of  local 
government     (other    than    county    govern- 
ments) ,  on  the  basis  of  the  population  mul- 
tiplied by  the  general  tax  effort  factors  of 
such  areas  or  units  of  local  government,  on 
the  basis  of  the  p<^ulatlon  multiplied  by 
the  relative  income  factors  of  such  areiM 
or  units  of  local  government,  or  on  the  basis 
of  a  combination  of  those  two  factors.  Any 
State   which    provides    by    law    for    such    a 
variation  In  the  allocation  formtila  provided 
by  subsection  (a),  or  by  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (b),  shaU  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  law   not  later  than  30  days 
before  the  beginning  of  the  first  entitlement 


period  to  which  such  law  la  to  apply.  Any 
such  law  shall — 

(A)  provide  for  allocating  100  percent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  to  be  allocated  under  sub- 
section (a),  or  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (b); 

(B)  apply  uniformly  throughout  the  BUte, 
and 

(C)  apply  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  entitlement  period 
to  which  It  applies  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1978. 

(2)  Certification. — Paragraph  (1)  shaU 
apply  wlthm  a  SUte  only  If  the  Secretary 
certifies  that  the  SUte  law  compiles  with  the 
requirements  of  such  paragraph.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  certUy  any  such  law  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  receives  notification  later 
than  30  days  prior  to  the  first  entitlement 
period  during  which  it  la  to  apply. 

(d)  QOVERNMINTAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  RE- 
LATED Rules. — For  purposes  of  this  title — 
( I )  UNrrs  OF  LOCAL  oovERNMXNT. — The  term 
"tmlt  of  local  government"  means  the  govern- 
ment of  a  county,  municipality,  township,  or 
other  unit  of  government  below  the  SUte 
which  Is  a  unit  of  general  government  (de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  same  principles 
as  are  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
general  sutlstlcal  purposes).  Such  term  also 
means,  except  for  purpoees  of  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  (3),  (5),  (6)(C),  and  (6)D  of 
subsection  (b),  and,  except  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (.c),  the  recognized  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  native 
village  which  performs  subsuntial  govern- 
mental functions. 

(2)  Certain  areas  treated  as  counties. — In 
any  SUte  In  which  any  vmlt  of  local  govern- 
ment (other  than  a  county  government) 
constitutes  the  next  level  of  government  be- 
low the  SUte  government  level,  then,  except 
as  provided  In  the  next  senUnce,  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  such  unit  of  government 
shall  be  treated  as  a  county  area  (and  such 
unit  of  government  shall  be  treated  as  a 
county  government)  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  the  Bute's  geographic  area.  In 
any  SUte*  In  which  any  county  area  la  not 
governed  by  a  county  government  but  con- 
tains two  or  more  units  of  local  government, 
such  units  shall  not  be  treated  as  county 
governments  and  the  geographic  areas  of 
such  units  ShaU  not   be   treated  as  county 

areas. 

(3)  TOWNSHIPS. — The  term  "township"  In- 
cludes equivalent  subdlvlsionfi  of  government 
having  different  designations  (such  as 
"towns"),  and  shaU  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  principles  as  are  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  sutls- 
tlcal ptirposes. 

(4)  Units  of  local  government  located 
IN  LARGER  ENTITY. — A  unlt  of  locsl  govern- 
ment ShaU  be  treated  as  located  In  a  larger 
entity  if  part  or  aU  of  Its  geographic  area  is 
located  In  the  larger  entity. 

(6)  Only  part  or  unit  located  in  larger 
ENTITT. — If  only  part  of  a  tinit  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  located  In  a  larger  entity,  such 
part  shall  be  treated  for  allocation  purposes 
as  a  separate  unit  of  local  government,  and 
aU  compuUtlons  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  regulations,  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  which  the  estimated  population 
of  such  part  bears  to  the  population  of  the 
entirety  of  such  unit. 

(6)  Boundary  changes,  governmental 
REORGANIZATION,  ETC. — If.  by  reason  of  boun- 
dary line  changes,  by  reason  of  SUU  sUtu- 
tory  or  constitutional  changes,  by  reason  of 
aimexatlona  or  other  governmental  reor- 
ganizations, or  by  reason  of  other  circum- 
stances, the  application  of  any  provision  of 
this  section  to  units  of  local  government  does 
not  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  subtitle, 
the  application  of  such  provision  shaU  be 
made,  tmder  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  In  a  manner  which  ia  consistent 
with  such  ptirposes. 


S»c.  109.  Definitions  and  Special  RtTLsa  fob 
Application  of  Allocation  Pob- 

MITLAS. 

(a)  In  General. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle — 

(1)  Population. — Population  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  same  basis  as  resident  popu- 
lation Is  determined  by  the  Bxireau  of  the 
Census  for  general  sUtlstlcal  purpoees. 

(3)  Urbanized  population. — Urbanized 
population  means  the  population  of  any  area 
consisting  of  a  central  city  or  cities  of  60.000 
or  more  inhabitants  ( and  of  the  surrounding 
closely  settled  territory  for  such  city  or  cities) 
which  is  treated  as  an  urbanized  area  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censtis  for  general  sutlstlcal 
purposes. 

(3)  Income. — Income  means  total  money 
Income  received  from  aU  sources,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  gen- 
eral statistical  purposes. 

(4)  Personal  income. — Personal  income 
means  the  income  of  individuals,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
national  Income  accounts  purposes. 

(6)  Dates  fob  detebmininc  allocations 
and  entitlements. — Except  as  provided  In 
regulations,  the  determination  of  allocations 
and  entltlemenU  for  any  entitlement  period 
shall  be  made  as  ot  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  immediately  preceding  the  beginning 
of  such  period. 

(6)  Intergovernmental  transfers. — The 
IntergovemmenUl  transfers  of  revenue  to  any 
government  are  the  amounts  of  revenue  re- 
ceived by  that  government  from  other  gov- 
ernments as  a  share  In  financing  (or  as  re- 
imbursement for)  the  i>erformance  of  gov- 
ernmental functions,  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes. 

(7)  Data  used;  unifobmitt  of  data. — 

(A)  General  rule. — Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B) ,  the  data  used  shall  be  the 
most  recently  available  data  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(B)  Use  of  estimates,  etc. — Where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  daU  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A)  are  not  current 
enough  or  are  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
provide  for  equitable  allocations,  he  may  vise 
such  additional  data  (Including  data  baaed 
on  estimates)  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
regulations. 

(b)  Income  Tax  Amount  of  States. — For 
purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  In  general. — The  Income  tax  amount 
of  any  State  for  any  entitlement  period  Is 
the  Income  Ux  amount  of  such  SUte  as  de- 
termined under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

( 2 )  iNcoBJE  tax  amount. — The  Income  tax 
amount  of  any  State  for  any  entitlement 
period  Is  16  percent  of  the  net  amount  col- 
lected from  the  SUU  Individual  Income  tax 
of  such  SUte  during  1972  or  (if  later)  during 
the  last  calendar  year  ending  before  the  be- 
ginning of  such  entitlement  period. 

(3)  Ceiling  and  floor. — The  Income  tax 
amount  of  any  SUte  for  any  entitlement 
p>eriod — 

(A)  ShaU  not  exceed  6  percent,  and 

(B)  ShaU  not  be  leas  than  1  percent, 
of  the  Federal  individual  Income  tax  llabUl- 
tles  attributed  to  such  SUte  for  taxable  years 
ending  during  1971  or  (If  later)  during  the 
last  calendar  year  ending  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  entitlement  period. 

(4)  State  indivibual  income  tax. — The  In- 
dividual Income  tax  of  any  SUte  Is  the  tax 
Imposed  upon  the  income  of  Individuals  by 
such  State  and  described  as  a  SUte  Income 
tax  under  section  164(a)  (3)  of  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(5)  Federal  individual  income  tax  lia- 
BiLmKs. — Federal  individual  income  tax  11a- 
bUltlea  attributed  to  any  SUte  for  any  period 
shall  be  determined  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
llabUltles  are  determined  for  such  period  by 
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the    internal    Revenue    Service   for   general 

statistic*!  purposes.  a,.,—, 

,c)    Gbnebal  Tax  ErFoRT  or  STATES^ 
(1 )   IN  csNERAL.-Por  purposes  ol  this  sub- 

(  a7  Qenerai.  tax  otoet  factob.— The  gen- 
eral tax  effort  factor  of  any  State  f«r  any 
entitlement  period  1.  (D  the  D^t  ^ou^ 
collected  from  the  State  and  local  taxes  of 
^ch  SUte  during  the  most  recent  report- 
ing year,  divided  by  (11)  the  »«8^«8*»«.P*': 
sonal  income  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4  of 
Subsection  (an  attributed  to  such  SUte 
ror  the  same  period. 

,B)     Genwal    tax    xrroET    amottnt.— T^;* 
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purposes  for  which  such  unit  may  spend  the 

revenues,  and  4.,«_  .v,. 

(11)  the  Governor  of  the  State  notifies  the 
secretary  that  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph have  been  met  with  respect  to 
such  taxes, 

then  the  taxes  so  transferred  shall  be  treated 
as  the  taxes  of  the  unit  of  local  government 
(and  not  the  taxes  of  the  county  govern- 
ment ) . 

(f)      lULAnVB     INCOMB     FACTOR.— FOT     pUT- 

poses  of  this  subtitle,  the  relative  Income 
factor  Is  a  fraction— 

( 1)  m  the  case  of  a  State,  the  numerator  of 
which  la  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  UnltcKl 


'°*  ,°"''";Jnrt^*JLS''of';!ny  State  for     sx^i^ln^X  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the 
general  tax  effort  amount  of  any  a»  ner  canlta  Income  of  that  State; 


rnv^tltlement  period  is  the  amount  de 
termmed  by  multiplying— 

,n  the  net  amout  collected  from  tbe  St»te 
and  local  taxes  of  such  State  during  the  moet 
recent  reporting  year,  by  ^ 

UD    thV  general  tax  effort  factor  of  that 

State. 

(3)  State  and  local  taxes.- 
(A)  Taxis  taken  into  account.— The 
State  and  local  taxes  talcen  into  account 
under  paragraph  (1)  are  the  c°f  Pf*''^  °^; 
mbutl^  exacted  by  the  State  (or  by  a^y 
unit  of  local  government  or  other  P<^ltl»l 
^bdlvlslon  of  the  State)  for  public  pmpoaes 
(Other  than  employee  and  employer  aweee- 
menta  and  contrlbuUons  to  finance  retire- 
ment and  social  Insurance  systems  and 
other  than  special  assessments  for  capital 
outlay),  as  such  contributions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  gen- 
eral statistical  purposes. 

(Bi  Most  recent  ripokting  YiAa.— The 
most  recent  reporting  year  with  ree^ot  to 
any  entitlement  period  conalsts  of  the J*^ 
tScen  into  account  by  the  Bureau  of^e 
Census  in  Its  meet  recent  general  deter- 
mination of  State  and  local  taxes  made  be- 
fore the  close  of  such  period. 

(d)  GENHiAL  Tax  ErroaT  PAcroa  of  Coto- 
TT*lL^^Por  purpcaee  of  this  "ubtlUe.^e 
general  tax  effort  factor  of  any  county  area 


per  capita  Income  of  that  State; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  county  area,  the  nu- 
merator of  which  is  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  State  In  which  It  la  located  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  is  the  per  capita  Income 
of  that  county  area;  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  numerator  of  which  is  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  oounty  area  In  which 
It  Is  located  and  the  denominator  of  which 
18  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  geographic 
area  of  that  unit  of  local  government. 
For  pvirposes  of  this  subsection,  per  capita 
Income  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
mcome  as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a).  

(g)  Alloc ATION  Rtjua  for  Prvz  Factor 
PoRMTjLA. — For   purposes  of   section   106(b) 

(3)  — 

(1)  Allocation  on  basis  of  population. — 
Any  allocation  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population  shall  be  made  by  allocating  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  aUocated  as 
the  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  the  States. 

(2)  Allocation  on  basis  of  tjrbanized 
population.— Anv  aUocatlon  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  .urbanized  population 
shall  be  made  by  aUocattng  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  allocated  as  the  urbanl2ied 


forth  the  amounts  and  purposes  for  which 
funds  received  during  such  period  have  been 
spent  or  obligated.  Such  reports  shall  be  In 
such  form  and  detail  and  shall  be  submitted 
at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
(b)   Reports  on  PlannM)  Use  op  Funds.— 
Each    State   government    and    unit   of   local 
government  which  expects  to  receive  fuacU 
under  subtitle   A  for  any  entitlement  pe- 
rlod  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1973, 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  set- 
ing    forth    the    amounts    and    purposes   for 
which  It  plans  to  spend  or  obligate  the  fundi 
which  It  expects  to  receive  during  such  pe- 
riod    Such    reports    shall   be"  In   such   form 
and   detaU   as   the   Secretary   may   prescribe 
and  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time  before 
the  beginning  of  the  entitlement  period  u 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(c)  Publication  and  Publicity  of  Ri- 
pobts  —Each  State  government  and  unit  of 
local  government  shall  have  a  copy  of  each 
report  submitted  by  It  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  published  in  a  newspaper  which  U 
published  within  the  State  and  has  general 
circulation  within  the  geographic  area  of 
that  government.  Each  State  government  and 
unit  of  local  government  shall  advise  the 
news  media  of  the  publication  of  its  reports 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
SEC    122.  Nondiscrimination  Peovision. 

(a)  In  General.- No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation m.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  b« 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram  or  activity  funded  In  ;whole  or  In  part 
with  funds  made  avaUatole  Under  subtitle  A. 

(b)  AuTHOErry  of  Secretary. — Whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State  gov- 
ernment or  unit  of  local  government  has 
failed  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  or  an 
applicable  regulation,  he  shall  notify  the 
Governor  of  the  State  (ot.  In  the  case  of  a 
unit  of  local  government,  the  GovemM  of 
the  State  In  which  such  unit  Is  located)  oJ 
the  noncompliance  and  shall  request  the 
Governor  to  secure  compliance.  If  within  a 


6„^eral  ^X^'^^^'^'  total  amount  to  be  allocated  as  the  urbanized     ^     ^^^le  period  of  time  the  Governor  falls 

for  "^y  «^""f,^'P^Jf7be  county  gov-     population  of  such  State  bears  lo  the  ur-     "^^^^^  ^  g^cure  compliance,  the  8ec«. 

(1)   the  adjuated  ^^Jl}^^J°^^J  »    ^     S»^i«d  population  ol  aU  the  Statas.  f^     authorized  (1)  to  refer  the  matter  to 


erA^enrplu;  the  adjusted  taxe.  of^  ^ch 
other  unit  of  local  government  within  that 
county  area,  divided  by  ^,fl„^-,n 

(2)  the  aggregate  Income  (as  defined  In 
pa«grapb  X ^subsection  (a))  attributed 
to  that  county  area.  

,e)  OENEEAL  Tax  Ettokt  Factor  or  Oktt  of 
Local    Government —For    purposes    of    this 

subtitle —  ,    .        _— „^ 

(U  IN  OENEaAL— The  general  tax  effort 
factor  of  any  unit  of  local  government  for 
any  entitlement  period  la — 

(A)  the  adjusted  taxes  of  that  unit  of  local 
government,  divided  by  ^  ^     ^  . 

(B)  the  aggregate  Income  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  subMCtlon  (a) )  attributed 
to  that  unit  of  local  government. 

(2)  Adjusted  Taxis. 

(A)  In  OwtiRAL.— The  adjusted  taxes  on 
any  unit  of  local  government  are— 

(1)  the  compulsory  contributions  exacted 
bv  such  government  for  public  purposes 
(Other  than  employee  and  employer  assess- 
ments emd  contributions  to  finance  retire- 
ment and  social  insurance  systems,  and  other 
than  special  assessments  for  capital  outlay), 
as  such  contributions  are  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes. 

(II)  adjusted  ( under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  by  excluding  an  amount 
oqtial  to  that  portion  of  such  comptUsory 
contribuUons  which  Is  properly  allocable  to 

expenses  for  education.  

(B)  Certain  Sales  Taxes  Collected  by 
Counties. — In  any  case  where — 

(I)  a  county  government  exacts  sales  taxes 
within  the  geographic  area  of  a  unit  of  local 
government  and  transfers  part  or  all  of  such 
taxes  to  such   unit   without   specifying   the 


banlzed  population  ol  aU  the  States 

(3)    Allocation    on   basis   of   population 

INVERSILT  WEIUHIEU  FOR  PER  CAPITA  INCOMI. — 

Any  allocation  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population  Inversely  weighted  for  per 
capita  income  shall  be  made  by  allocating  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allocated  as— 

(A)  the  population  of  such  State,  multi- 
plied by^a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  per  capita  income  of  aU  the  States 
and  the  denominator  of  which  la  the  per 
capita  Income  of  such  State,  bears  to 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)    for  all  the  States. 

(4)  Allocation  on  basis  of  income  tax 
COLLECTIONS.— Any  allocation  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  income  tax  collections 
shall  be  made  by  allocating  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  allocated  as  the  income 
tax  amount  of  such  State  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  Income  tax  amounts  of  all  the  States. 

(5)  Allocation  on  basis  of  general  tax 
ettort,- Any  allocation  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  general  tax  effort  shall  be 
made  by  allocating  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  to  be  be  aUocated  as  the  general  tax 
effort  amount  of  auch  State  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  general  tax  effort  amounts  of 
all  the  States, 

Subtitle  B — Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.    121.   Reports  on   Use  or  Funds;    Pub- 

UCAriON. 

(a)  Repoets  on  Use  of  Funds.— Each  State 
government  and  unit  of  local  government 
which  receives  funds  under  subtitle  A  shall, 
after  the  close  of  each  entitlement  period, 
submit    a    report    to    the    Secretary    setting 


tary  Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney  General  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  in- 
stituted; (2)  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
functions  provided  by  title  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  UB.C.  2000d);  or  (3) 
to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  provided 

by  law. 

(c)  Authoritt  of  Attorney  General.- 
When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  or 
whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
State  government  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment Is  engaged  In  a  pattern  or  practice  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
EMStlon  m  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Including  Injunctive  relief. 
Sec.  123.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

(a)  Assurances  to  the  Secretary.— In 
order  to  qualify  for  any  payment  under  sub- 
title A  for  any  entitlement  period  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1.  1973.  a  State  govern- 
ment or  unit  of  locsJ  government  must  esUD- 
llsh  (in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and,  with  respect  to 
a  unit  of  local  government,  after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  review  and  comment  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  In  which  such  unit  is  lo- 
cated)   to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 

that —  . ,  h 

( 1 )  It  win  establish  a  trtist  fund  In  whicn 
It  will  deposit  all  payments  It  receives  under 
subtitle  A;  . 

(2)  It  wlU  use  amounts  In  such  trust  funo 
( Including  any  Interest  earned  thereon  while 
m  such  trust  fund)  during  such  reasonable 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  provided  In  sucn 
regxilatlons; 


(3)  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  govern 
ment  It  will  use  amounts  In  such  trust 
^nd'  (including  any  interest  earned  there- 
on whle  in  such  trust  fund)  only  for  priority 
expenditures  (as  defined  In  section  103 (a>) 
Ind  WlU  pay  over  to  the  Secretary  (for  de- 
ceit m  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury) 
an  amount  equal  to  UO  percent  of  any 
Lnount  expended  out  of  such  trnst  fund 
rr violation  of  this  paragraph,  unless  such 
amount  is  promptly  repaid  to  such  trust 
fund  (or  the  violation  is  otherwise  corrected) 
aner  i^otloe  and  opportunity  for  coriectlve 

**^f4T'it  WlU  provide  for  the  expenditure  of 
amounts  received  under  subtitle  A  only  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  the  expenditure  of  Its  own  reve- 
nues; 

(5)    It  will — 

A)  use  fiscal,  accounting,  and  audit  pro- 
cedures which  conform  to  guldeUnes  estab- 
lished therefor  by  the  Secretary  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  OomptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States), 

(B)  provide  to  the  Secretary  (and  to  the 
OomptroUer  General  of  the  United  StatesJ 
on  reasonable  notice,  access  to.  ana  the  right 
to  examine,  such  booka.  documenta,  papere, 
or  records  as  the  Secretar  may  reasonably 
require  for  purposes  of  reviewing  compliance 
with  this  title  (or.  in  the  case  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  as  the  OomptroUer  Qenerai 
may  reasonably  require  for  purposes  of  re- 
viewing compliance  and  operations  under 
subsection  (c)  (2)),  and 

(C)  make  such  annual  and  interim  re- 
ports (other  than  reporta  required  by  section 
121)  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  reasonably 
require; 

(6)  aU  laborers  and  mechanics  empioyea 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  any  construction  proj- 
ect 25  percent  or  more  of  the  costs  of  which 
project  are  paid  out  of  Its  trust  fund  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1),  wUI  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevaUlng 
on  stmUar  construction  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.8.C.  276a-276a-5) ,  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  paragraph  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  act  in  accordance  with  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176; 
64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c); 

(7)  individuals    employed    by    it    whose 
\  wages  are  paid  In  whole  or  in  part  out  of  Its 

"trust  fund  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
will  be  paid  wages  which  are  not  lower  than 
the  prevalUng  rates  of  pay  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer;  and 

(8)  in  the  case  of  a  tinlt  of  local  govern- 
ment as  defined  In  the  second  sentence  of 
section  108(d)(1)  (relating  to  governments 
of  Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan  native  villages) , 
It  wUl  expend  funds  received  by  it  under  sub- 
title A  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  tribe 
or  vUlage  residing  in  the  county  area  from 
the  allocation  of  which  funds  are  allocated 
to  it  under  section  108(b)  (4). 


Paragraph    (7)    shaU  apply   with  respect   to 
employees  In  any  category  only  if  25  percent 
or  more  of   the   wages  of  aU  employees  of 
the  State  government  or  tmlt  of  local  govern- 
ment in  such  category  are  paid  from  the  trust 
fund  established  by  It  under  paragraph  ( 1) . 
(b)   WrrHHOLDiNC    of    Payments. — II    the 
Secretary   determines   that   a   State   govern- 
ment or  unit  of  local  government  has  faUed 
to  comply  substantlaUy  with  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a)  or  any  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder,   after   giving   reasonable   notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  or  the  chief  executive  officer 
erf  the   unit   of   local   government,  he  shall 
notify  the  State  government  or  unit  of  local 
government  that  If  it  falls  to  take  corrective 


action  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  receipt 
of  such  notification  further  paymenta  to  it 
wUl  be  withheld  for  the  remainder  of  the  en- 
titlement period  and  for  any  subsequent  en- 
titlement period  untU  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary is  satisfied  that  appropriate  corrective 
action  has  been  taken  and  that  there  wUl  no 
longer  be  any  faUure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is 
satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further 
payments  of  such  amountt. 

\c)   Accountinc,    AurrriNG,    and   Evalua- 
tion.— ■  ^  ,, 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  such  accounting  and  auditing  pro- 
cedures, evaluations,  and  reviews  as  may  be 
necessarv  to  Insure  that  the  expenditures  of 
funds  received  under  subtitle  A  by  State 
governmenta  and  units  of  local  government 
complv  fuUv  with  the  requirements  of  thU 
title.  The  aecretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
an  audit  by  a  State  of  such  expenditures  of 
a  State  government  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment If  he  determines  that  such  audit  and 
the  audit  procedures  of  that  State  are  suf- 
ficiently reliable  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  duties  under  this  title.  

(2)      COMPTROLLER     GENERAL     SHALL     RBVIIW 

COMPLIANCE —The  Comptroller  Genera!  of  the 
United  States  shaU  make  such  reviews  of  the 
work  as  done  by  the  Secretary,  the  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  units  of  local  government 
as  may  t>e  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  compliance  and  operations  under 
this  title. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  

That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Ita  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

StrUte  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  on 
page  35  of  the  House  engrossed  bUl  strike  out 
lines  1  throtigh  6,  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  f  oUowlng : 

(1)  The  period  beginning  January  l.  1972. 
and  ending  June  30.  1972. 

(2)  The  period  beginning  July  1.  1972.  and 
ending  December  31,  1972. 

(3)  The  period  beginning  January  1,  1973. 
and  ending  June  30.  1973. 

(4)  The  one-year  periods  beginning  on 
July    1    of    1973,   1974.  and   1975. 

(5)  The  period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and 
ending  December  31,   1976. 

( c  I  DISTRICT  OF  Columbia. — 

( 1 )    TREATMENT  AS  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVIkN- 

MiKT. For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  District 

of  Columbia  shaU  be  treated  both — 

(A)  as  a  State  (and  any  reference  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State  shall.  In  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia),  and 

(B)  as  a  county  area  which  has  no  units  of 
local  government  (other  than  itself)  within 
Its  geographic  area. 

(2)  Reduction  in  case  of  mcoMX  tax  on 
NONRESIDENT  INDIVIDUALS. — If  therc  Is  here- 
after enacted  a  law  imposing  a  tax  on 
income  earned  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
individuals  who  are  not  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliilnbla,  then  the  entitlement  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  subtitle  A  for 
any  entitlement  period  shaU  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  net  coUectlons  from 
such  tax  during  such  entitlement  period  at- 
tributable to  individuals  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shaU  not  apply  If — 

(A)  the  District  of  ColumbU  and  Ivlaryland 
enter  into  an  agreement  under  which  each 
State  agrees  to  Impose  a  tax  on  Income  earned 
in  that  State  by  individuals  who  are  resl- 
denta  of  the  other  State,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Virginia  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment under  which  each  State  agrees  to  Im- 
poee  a  tax  on  income  earned  In  that  State  by 
Individuals  who  are  resldenta  of  the  other 
State,  or 


(B)  the  Congress  enacts  a  law  directly  im- 
posing a  tax  on  income  earned  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  bv  individuals  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  page  36,  line  23.  of  the  House  engrossed 
bin.    strike   out   "July    1,    1972"    and    Insert; 
■January  1,  1973". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Houee 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  the  foUowlng  amendmenta: 

On  page  87.  Une  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenta,  sUike  out  "104(d)"  and  in- 
sert: "107(b)". 

On   page   37,   line    11.   of   the    Senate   en- 
grossed    amendmenta,     strike     out      •109»bi 
llOtb)     and  insert:  "104(b)  or  123(b)". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On   page   40,   line    20,   of    the   Senate    en- 
grossed   amendmenta.    strike    out    "one    or 
more"  and  Insert :  "at  least  2" 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the   same. 
Amendment  numbered  20;  The  committee 
of  conference  reports  amendment  numbered 
20  m  disagreement. 

Amendment   to   Tttlb 
That  the  House  recede  from  Ita  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  tlUe  of  the  bUl.  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  provide  fiscal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governmenta,  to  authorize  Federal  coUec- 
tlon  of  State  individual  Income  taxes,  and 
for  other  ptirposes." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullman, 
James  A.  Burke, 
Mrs.  GRlFFrrHS, 
Jackson  E.  Betts. 
Herman  T.  Schneebeli. 
Joel  T.  BaoTHn-L. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
Russell  B.  Long. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Herman  E.  Talmaoob. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Carl  Curtis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint   Explanation   Statement   of   the 

Committee  of  Confeeekce 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreemg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmente  of  the  Senate  to  the  btU  (HJl. 
14370)  to  provide  payments  to  locaUtles  for 
high-prlorlty  expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue  sources, 
and  to  authorize  Federal  collection  of  State 
individual  income  taxes,  submit  the  foUow- 
lng joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment  Numbered  1:  The  bUl  as 
passed  the  House  contained  a  title  I  consist- 
ing of  three  subtitles :  subtitle  A  i  relating  to 
local  government  high-priority  assistance), 
subtitle  B  (reUiing  to  State  tax  supple- 
menta),  and  subtitle  C  (relating  to  general 
provisions ) 

Senate  amendment  numbered  1  struck  out 
the  text  ot  subtitles  A  and  B  of  title  I  and 
inserted  in  lieu  thereof  a  subtitle  A  relat- 
ing to  aUocatlon  and  payment  of  funds  both 
to  the  States  and  to  local  governmenta.  and 
a  subtitle  B  relating  to  supplementary  granta 
to  State  and  local  governmenta. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  aixwndment 
under  which  a  new  subtitle  A  and  a  new 
subtitle  B  of  title  I  are  subsUtuted  for  both 
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the  provUlona  of  the  bUl  as  paased  the 
House  and  as  passed  the  Senate.  The  princi- 
pal differences  in  substance  between  the 
text  ol  the  bUl  as  It  would  be  under  the 
action  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report  (referred  to  In  thU  state- 
ment of  managers  as  the  •conference  agree- 
ment") on  the  one  hand,  and  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  on  the  other 
hand,  are  explamed  below,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  provision  concerned  appears  in 
the  conference  agreement. 

Subtitle  A — Allocation  and  Payment  of 
Funds 

Sic.  101.  Short  Titij:. 

Section  101  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  that  title  I  of  the  bill  may  be  cited 
as  the  "State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972". 

This  short  title  Is  the  short  title  which 
was  provided  for  the  bill  by  section  1  of  the 
House  bin.  Section  101  under  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  title  I  of  the  bill 
was  to  be  cited  as  the  "Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1972". 
Sec.  102.  Payments    to    Statk    and    Local 

QOVBRNMia*TS. 

Section  102  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  the  pa>-ment  out  of  the  trust 
fund  created  by  section   105  of  the  bill  of 
the  entitlements  to  the  State  governments 
and  to  local  governments.  In  the  case  of  en- 
titlement periods  ending  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment,  paymenu  are  to  be  made  in 
Installments,  but  not  less  often  than  once 
for  each  quarter,  and.  In  the  case  of  quarters 
ending  after  September  30.   1972.  are  to  be 
paid  not  later  than  6  days  after  the  close 
of  each  quarter.  There  eu«  some  cases,  how- 
ever,  where  payment   within   this  period  Is 
unposslble  because  data  are  not  available  or 
because  some  action  must  be  taken  before 
the  payments  are  made.  In  such  cases  the 
payments  shall  be  made  after  the  6-day  pe- 
riod as  soon  as  It  becomes  possible  to  obtain 
such    data   or   when    such    other    action    is 
taken.  For  example.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to   obtain   sufficient   data   initially   to  make 
the    division   of   payments    in   some    county 
areas  between  Indian  tribes  and  other  units 
of   local   government.  In   which  case  partial 
payments  may  be  made  promptly  on  the  ba- 
sis of  such  Information  as  Is  initially  avail- 
able  with  the  remalnmg  amounts  paid  as 
the   necessary  data  eire  obtained.  Similarly 
It  U  underetood  that  In  some  States  It  may 
be   necessary  for  the  State  governments  to 
enact  enabling  legislation  before  local  gov- 
ernments may  receive  assistance  funds.  The 
payments  may  be  Initially  made  on  the  basis 
of  estimates. 

For  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
House  blU,  see  section  101  (relating  to  pay- 
ments to  local  governments)  and  section  121 
(relating  to  payments  to  Statee).  For  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  see  section  103  (relating  to  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments ) . 
Sec.  103.  Use  or  P^xnds  bt  Local  Qovsaw- 
ments  for  Priobtty  Expendi- 
tures. , 
Section  103(a)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  that  funds  received  by  units 
of  local  government  ptirsuant  to  their  en- 
titlements xmder  section  108  of  the  bill  may 
be  used  only  for  priority  expenditures.  As 
defined  in  section  103(a),  the  term  "priority 
expenditure"  means  only — 

(1)  ordinary  and  neceesary  maintenance 
and  operating  expenses  for — 

(A)  pubUc  safety  (Including  law  enforce- 
ment, fire  protection,  and  building  code 
enforcement), 

(B)  environmental  protection  (Including 
sewage  disposal,  sanitation,  and  pollution 
abatement), 

(C)  public  transportation  (Including  tran- 
sit systems  and  streets  and  roads) . 

(D)  health, 
(K)  recreation. 


(F)  libraries. 

(O)  social  services  for  the  poor  or  aged,  and 

(H)  financial  administration;  and 

(2)  ordinary  and  necessary  capital  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  law. 

The  House  bill  (see  section  102)  con- 
tained a  similar  provision  which  set  forth  a 
lUt  of  "high -priority  expenditures"  which 
were  the  only  expenditures  for  which  the 
local  governments  could  spend  their  entitle- 
ments. This  list  contained  the  Items  for  pub- 
lic safety,  environmental  protection,  and 
public  uansportatlon  listed  under  subpara- 
graphs (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  Item  1  of  the 
preceding  p>aragraph.  and  limited  capital  ex- 
penditures to  expenditures  for  sewage  col- 
lection and  treatment,  refuse  disposal  sys- 
tems, and  public  transportation  (including 
transit  systems  and  street  construction) .  The 
House  bill  also  contained  a  provUlon  (see 
section  102(b)  of  the  House  blU)  under  which 
a  State  could  by  law  exclude  any  category 
of  items  from  the  list  of  "high-priority  ex- 
penditures" under  certain  prescribed  circum- 
stances. The  conference  agreement  does  not 
Include  this  provision  for  excluding  cate- 
gories of  Items. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  lim- 
itations on  the  purposes  for  which  a  local 
government  could  expend  its  entitlements 
under  the  bUl. 

Section  103(b)  of  the  conference  agreement 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
accept  a  certificate  of  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 102(a)  unless  he  determines  that  the 
certificate  Is  not  sufficiently  reliable  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  title  I 
of  the  blU. 

Sec.  104.  PnoHiBrrroN  on  Use  as  Matching 
FtJNDs  BY  State  and  Local  Oov- 

ERNMXNTS. 

Section  104  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  that  no  State  government  or  unit 
of  local  government  may  use.  directly  or  In- 
directly, anv  part  of  the  fnnds  It  receives  un- 
der subtitle  A  of  title  I  of  the  bill  as  a  con- 
tribution for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Fed- 
eral funds  under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
which  requires  such  government  to  make  a 
contribution  in  order  to  receive  Federal 
funds. 

This  provision  Is  the  same  In  substance  as 
section    109   of   the   Senate   amendment. 

The  House  bill  (see  section  101  thereof) 
contained  a  provision  that  a  unit  of  local 
government  was  not  to  treat  funds  It  received 
under  the  bill  as  a  contribution  mside  from 
non-Federal  fimds  for  ptirposes  of  any  for- 
mula provided  by  a  law  of  the  United  States 
under  which  non-Federal  funds  must  be 
made  available  In  order  to  receive  Federal 
funds. 

Section  104(e)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  accept  a  certificate  of  compliance  with 
the  prohibition  on  the  use  of  amounts  as 
matching  funds  unless  he  determines  that 
the  certificate  Is  not  sufficiently  reliable  to 
carry  out  his  duties  under  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Sec.  105.  Creation  of  "niusT  Fund;  Appro- 
priations. 
Section  106(a)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment creates  a  trust  fund  td  be  known  as 
the  "State  and  Local  Government  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Trust  Fund".  The  Trust  Fund  la  to 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

Section  105(b)  (1)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  the  appropriation  to  this 
Trust  Fund,  out  of  amounts  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  attributable  to  the 
collection  of  the  Federal  Individual  Income 
taxes  not  otlierwlse  appropriated — 

(1)  for  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1972.  and  ending  Jxme  30,  1972.  $2,660.- 
000,000; 

(2)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1972, 
and  ending  December  31.  1972.  $2,660.- 
000,000: 

(3)  for  the  period  beginning  January  1, 


1973,    and    ending    June    30,    1973,    $2,987,- 
500,000; 

(4)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i, 

1973,  $6,050,000,000; 

(5)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i, 

1974.  $6,200,000,000; 

(6)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i, 
1976.  $6,360,000,000;  and 

(7)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976, 
and  ending  December  31,  1976,  $3525.000.- 
000. 

Section  105(b)  (2)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain adjustments  necessitated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  allocation  formulas  as  they 
relate  to  noncontiguous  States.  The  amouats 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  are — 

(1)  for  each  of  the  slx-raonth  periods  be- 
ginning January  1.  1972.  July  1.  1972,  and 
January   1.  1973.  $2,390,000; 

(2)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  1973,  July  1,  1974.  and  July  1.  1975, 
$4,780,000;  and 

(3)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976. 
and  ending  December  31.  1976,  $2,390,000. 

The  House  bill  (In  section  104)  appropri- 
ated amounts  for  payments  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments which  were  at  the  level  of  $3,600.- 
000.000  for  each  12  month  period  of  the  five- 
year  program,  and  appropriated  (see  section 
123  of  the  House  bill)  amounts  for  payments 
to  the  States  which  began  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $1,800,000,000  for  the  first  entitlement  pe- 
riod of  the  five-year  program  and  then  In- 
creased at  the  annual  rate  of  $300,000,000 
for  each  of  the  remaining  periods  after  the 
first  full  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  (In  section  104) 
appropriated  amounts  for  the  payment  of 
State  and  local  entitlements  and  also  con- 
tained (see  section  121)  appropriations  for 
supplemental  payments  to  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  comparison  of  the  appropriations 
made  by  section  105(b)  of  the  conference 
agreement,  by  the  House  bill,  and  by  the 
Senate  amendment  for  each  period  of  the 
flve-year  program  Is  shown  by  the  following 
table  (all  amounts  are  shown  In  millions  of 
dollars)  : 


Senate 
Confeience  House  amend- 
agreenent  bill  ment' 


Period: 
Jan.  1  through  June  30, 

1972 2,652.39      2.650      2.652.39 

Fiscal  year  beginning — 

July  1.1972 5,642.28      5,450      5.954.78 

July  1.1973 6,054.78      5.750     6,754.78 

July  1,1974 6.204.78      6.050      7,054.78 

July  1,1975 6,3S«.78      6,350      7,354.78 

July  I  through  Dec  31, 

1976 3.3Z7.39      3,325      3,827.39 

Total 30,236.40    29,575    33,598.90 


<  These  anoounts  are  based  on  (1)  the  appropriations  contained 
m  sec  102  of  the  Senate  amendment  as  hmited  by  sec.  104(a) 
thereof,  and  (2)  the  appropriations  contained  m  sec.  121(a)  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Sec.  106.  Allocation  Among  States. 

Section  106  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  the  allocation  to  a  State  for  each 
entitlement  period  on  the  basis  of  whichever 
of  two  formulas  yields  the  greater  amount  for 
that  State  for  that  period.  The  first  of  these 
formulas  Is  the  three-factor  formula  which 
was  contained  In  section  104(b)  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  This  formula  multiplies  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  by  Its  general  tax  effort, 
multiplies  this  product  by  the  relative  income 
of  the  State,  and  then  compares  the  resulting 
product  for  the  State  with  the  sum  of  the 
products  similarly  determined  for  all  of  the 
States. 

The  second  of  these  formulas  Is  hosed  on 
the  House  bill.  The  House  bill  (see  sections 
103(a)  and  122)  In  effect  provided  a  five- 
factor  formula  under  which  the  annual  rate 
at  the  start  of  the  program  was  ( 1 )  $3,500.- 
000.000.  divided  among  the  States  one-third 


on  the  basU  of  population,  one-third  on  the 
jjjgte  of  urbanized  population,  and  one- 
tWrd  on  the  basis  of  population  Inversely 
weighted  for  per  capita  Income,  and  (2) 
•  1  800  000.000,  divided  among  the  States  one- 
li»'lf  on  the  basis  of  individual  income  tax 
collections  by  State  governments  and  one- 
haU  on  the  basis  of  the  general  tax  effort  of 
tbe  State  and  local  governments. 

The  conference  agreement  also  contains  a 
nrovlsion     (In    section     106(c))     for    those 
States   in   which   civilian   employees   of   the 
United  States  Oovernment  receive  an  aUow- 
ance   under   section    5941    of    title   5   of   the 
United   States   Code.   At   present,   these   al- 
lowances are  applicable  only  In  the  case  of 
Alaska   and   HawaU.    Under   the    conference 
agreement.  In  determining  whether  any  such 
State  is  to  receive  Its  allocations  for  any  en- 
titlement period  tinder  the  three-factor  for- 
mula or  the  five-factor  formula,  the  amount 
allowable  to  It  under  the  three-factor  for- 
mula 18  increased  by  that  percentage  of  In- 
crease which  Is  applicable  In  the  case  of  such 
SUte  under  such  section  6941.  Section  106 
(b)  (2)  of  the  conference  agreement  also  seta 
UD  a  separate  appropriation  for  each  entitle- 
ment  period   at   the   level  of   $4,780,000   for 
each  full  fiscal  year.  This  special  appropria- 
tion wUl  be  available   for  payment  to  any 
State  to  which  such  section  5941  applies  If 
for  the  entitlement  period  the  allocation  to 
the  State  Is  determined  under  the  three-fac- 
tor formula  rather  than  under  the  five-fac- 
tor formula. 

This  Is  sUnUar  to  a  provision  contained  In 
the  Senate  amendment  (see  section  104(f)). 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
House  bUl. 
Sec.  107.  Entitlements    of    State    Qovxrn- 

MZMTS. 

Division  between  States  and  local  govern- 
Tnenw.— Section  107(a)  of  the  conference 
agreement  provides  that  of  the  amounts  al- 
located to  each  State  for  any  entitlement 
period — 

(1)  the  State  government  is  entitled  to 
one -third,  and 

(2)  the  remaining  portion  Is  to  be  allo- 
cated among  the  units  of  local  government 
of  that  State. 


This  Is  the  same  division  between  the  States 
and  local  governments  as  was  contained  In 
section  104(c)   of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Under  section  123(a)  of  the  House  bill, 
the  States  were  to  receive  $800,000,000  for  the 
period  beginning  January  1.  1972.  and  ending 
June  30.  1972.  $1,950,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1972.  $2,280,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1973.  $2,660.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1974.  82.850,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1975.  and  $1,675,000,000  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
December  31,  1976. 

Maintenance  of  State  efforts. — Section  107 
(b)  (1)  of  the  conference  agreement  provides 
that  for  any  entitlement  period  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1,  1973,  the  entitlement  of  any 
State  government  la  to  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  by  which — 

(1)  the  average  of  the  aggregate  amounts 
transferred  by  the  State  government  (out  of 
Its  own  sources)  during  the  entitlement  pe- 
riod and  the  preceding  entitlement  period  to 
all  units  of  local  government  in  the  State,  Is 
less  than 

(2)  the  similar  aggregate  amount  foe  the 
one-year  period  beginning  July  1, 1971. 

The  substance  of  this  provision  is  the  same 
as  the  substance  of  the  provision  contained 
In  section  104(d)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Hor.se  bill  isee  section  12a(e) )  contained 
a  Btnular  requirement  that  the  State  main- 
tain the  level  of  transfers  to  the  local  govern- 
ments, but  under  the  House  bill — 

( 1 )  the  first  period  for  which  a  reduction 
in  entitlement  could  be  made  was  the  en- 
tlUement  period  beginning  July  1.  1972.  and 

(2)  the   comparison   for   any   entitlement 
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period  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  transfere 
during  such  period  (rather  than,  as  undw 
the  Senate  amendment  and  the  conference 
agreement,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
such  transfers  during  the  current  entitle- 
ment period  and  the  immediately  precedmg 
entitlement  period) . 

New  taxing  owf/ioritv.— Section  107(b)  (3) 
of  the  conference  agreement  provides  that  if 
a  State  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  after  June  30. 
1972.  one  or  more  local  governments  In  such 
State  have  had  conferred  upon  them  new 
taxing  authority  then  the  aggregate  amount 
of  SUte  transfers  for  the  base  period  (the 
one-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1971)  Is 
to  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 

larger  of—  „     .  ^  v,„ 

U)  the  amount  of  the  taxes  collected  by 
reason  of  the  exercise  of  the  new  taxing  au- 
thority by  the  local  governments,  or 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  State  by  reason  of  the  new  taxing  au- 
thority being  conferred  on  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  substance  of  this  provision  Is  the  same 
as  the  substance  of  section  104(d)(3)  of 
the  Senaie  amendment.  There  was  no  com- 
parable provision  In  the  House  bill  for  new 
taxing  power  conferred  on  local  governments. 
Section  107(b)  (3)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment also  makes  It  clear  that  for  purposes 
of  this  provision  no  amount  is  to  be  treated 
as  collected  by  a  reason  of  the  exercise  of 
new  taxing  authority  by  local  governments 
If  the  new  taxing  authority  Is  h.n  increase 
in  the  authorized  rate  of  tax  under  a  previ- 
ously authorized  kind  of  tax.  unless  the  State 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  have  decreased  a  related  State  tax. 
Sec    108.   Entitlements   of   Local   Qovern- 

MENTS 

Allocation  among  county  areas. — Section 
108(a)  of  the  conference  agreement  provides 
for  the  allocation  among  the  county  areas 
of  a  State  on  the  basis  of  the  same  three- 
factor  formula  which  Is  used  under  secUon 
106(b)(2)  of  the  conference  agreement  as 
the  first  of  the  two  alternative  formulas  for 
determining  the  allocaUons  among  the 
States  Thus,  the  amount  aUocated  to  a  coun- 
ty area  within  a  State  is  to  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  to  be  aUocated  among 
the  units  of  local  government  within  a  State 

(1)  the  population  of  that  county  area. 
multlpUed  by  the  general  tax  effort  factor 
of  that  county  area,  and  further  multiplied 
by  the  relative  income  factor  of  that  county 
area  bears  to.  „  ,, 

(2)  the  sum  of  such  products  for  au 
county  areas  within  that  State. 

This  is  the  formula  for  allocation  among 
county  areas  contained  in  secUon  106(a)  la 
the  Senate  amendment.  Under  the  House  bUl 
(see  section  203(b))  the  allocations  among 
the  county  areas  were  made  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  aUocetlons  among  the  States 
were  made  imder  the  House  bUl.  That  Is  to 
say.  amounts  aUocated  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  population  were  allocated  among 
the  county  areas  on  the  basis  of  population; 
amounts  allocated  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  urbanized  population  were  allocated 
among  the  county  areas  on  the  basis  cf 
urbanized  population:  and  amounts  allocated 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population 
inversely  weight*!  for  per  capita  income 
were  aUocated  among  the  county  areas  on 
the  basis  of  population  Inversely  weighted 
for  per  capita  Income. 

Allocations  to  county  govtmmentg. — Under 
section  108(b)(1)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  county  government's  share  of  the 
county  area's  aUocatlon  Is  to  be  determined 
by  the  ratio  which  the  edjtisted  taxes  of  the 
county  government  bear  to  the  adjusted  taxes 
of  the  county  government  and  aU  other  units 
of  local  government  located  In  the  county 
area.  This  is  the  same  allocation  formula  as 
was   used  for   county   governments   In   the 


House  bUl  (see  section  103(c)  (1) )  and  in  the 
Sei»M  amendment  (see  section  106(b)(1)). 
Allocations  to  municipalities,  etc. — Under 
section  108(b)(2)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  aUocaUon*  among,  the  unUa  of 
loo«l  government  located  in  the  county  area 
(oth«  than  the  county  government  and 
township  govermnents)  are  to  be  made,  out 
of  amounts  not  ailooated  to  the  county  gov- 
ernment or  to  township  government*,  on  the 
basis  of  the  three-factor  formula.  That  Is  to 
say.  thle  aUocatlon  is  to  be  made  on  the  baaia 
of  population  miUtlplled  by  general  tax  effort 
and  multiplied  again  by  the  relaUve  inr^mn 
factor. 

This  method  of  allocating  among  such 
units  of  local  government  is  the  method  used 
in  the  Senate  amendment  (see  section  106 
(b)(2)).  Under  the  House  bUl  (see  secUoa 
103(c)(2))  the  aUocatlon  among  the  units 
of  local  government  (other  than  the  county 
government)  was  made  (1)  on  the  basis  of 
population.  In  the  case  of  allocations  to  the 
county  area  based  on  population.  (2)  on  the 
basis  of  population  Inversely  weighted  for  per 
capita  Income.  In  the  case  of  amounU  al- 
located to  the  county  area  on  that  basis,  and 
(3)  In  proportion  to  the  amounU  allocated 
to  the  unit  under  the  two  preceding  meth- 
ods. In  the  case  of  amounts  allocated  to  the 
county  area  on  the  basis  of  urbanized  popu- 
lation. 

Allocations  to  township  governments. — 
Under  section  108(b)(3)  of  the  conference 
agreement  there  is  set  aside  for  aUocaUon  to 
the  township  governments  within  any  cotinty 
area  an  amount  baaed  on  the  ratio  which  the 
adjusted  taxes  of  the  township  governments 
bears  to  the  adjusted  taxes  of  the  county  gov- 
ernment, the  township  governments,  and  aU 
other  units  of  local  governments  in  the  coun- 
ty area.  This  amount  set  aside  for  township 
governments  Is  then  divided  among  the  town- 
ship governments  on  the  basis  of  the  three - 
factor  formula  described  above  in  connection 
with  section  108(b)(2)  of  the  conference 
agreement. 

The  substance  of  this  provision  Is  the  same 
as  section  106(b)(3)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Under  the  House  bUl  (see  section  103 
(c)(3))  the  amount  set  aside  for  township 
governments  was  determined  on  the  same 
basis  iM  in  the  conference  agreement  (that  is. 
on  the  baslfl  of  their  respective  adjusted 
taxes) ,  but  the  amoimt  so  set  aside  was  then 
divided  among  the  township  governments  on 
the  same  basis  as  applied  under  the  House 
blU  In  the  case  of  divisions  among  munici- 
palities. 

Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan  native  villages. — 
Section  108(b)(4)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment contains  a  provision  for  aUocatlng  part 
of  the  county  area  aUocatlon  to  the  recog- 
nized governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or 
Alaskan  native  vUlage  where  that  recognized 
governing  body  performs  substantial  govern- 
mental functions.  This  allocation  Is  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  population. 

This  provision  Is  based  on  section  104(e) 
of  the  Senate  amendment.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  one-fourth  of  one  percent  of 
the  amount  avaUable  for  allocation  among 
the  States  under  section  104  of  the  SenaW 
amendment  was  to  be  set  aside  for  aUocatlon 
and  payment  to  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups. 
puebloe,  communities,  and  Alaskan  native 
villages  which  performed  governmental  func- 
tions. Under  this  provision,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  to  prescribe  regulations  for 
dividing  the  funds,  which  regulations  were 
to  reflect  the  policies  contained  in  subUUe 
A  of  the  bill. 

The  House  contained  no  provision  com- 
pareble  to  section  108(b)(4)  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement. 

Rule  for  small  units  of  government. — 
Section  108(b)  (6)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  that  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  the  data  available 
with  reepect  to  units  of  local  government 
with  a  population  not  In  excess  of  600  in 
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any  county  ftr«»  are  not  ad«tu»t«  for  th« 
MjpUMktlon  <rf  the  three-factor  formul*  set 
forth  tn  section  loe(b)  (2)  of  the  conference 
agreement,  he  m*y  aUlocate  the  amount 
available  for  allocation  to  such  units  solely 
on  the  baals  of  the  ratio  of  their  popula- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  municipalities 
located  In  the  county  area.  This  authority 
applies  equally  to  allocations  under  section 
lOe(b)  (3)  among  township  governments, 
permitting  a  substitution  of  population  for 
the  three-factor  formula  where  data  as  to 
townahlp  governments  with  population  not 
in  excess  of  600  are  Inadequate. 

Moximuni  and  minimum  per  capita  en- 
miement.— Section  108(b)(6)(B)  of  the 
conference  agreement  provides  that,  in  gen- 
eral the  per  capita  amount  allocated  to  any 
county  area  or  to  units  of  local  government 
pother  than  a  county  government)  within 
a  State  for  any  entitlement  period  Is  to  be 
not  lees  than  30  percent,  and  not  more  than 
146  percent,  of  two-thirds  of  the  per  capita 
amount  allocated  to  the  State  under  section 
lOe  of  the  conference  agreement. 

•mia  provision  for  a  mavlmum  and  mini- 
mum per  capita  entitlement  Is  In  substance 
the  same  as  the  provision  contained  in  sec- 
tion 105(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  In  the 

House  bill. 

Optional  formulas  for  atlocatlont  among 
county  areaa,  municipalities,  etc. — Section 
108 ( (c)  of  the  conference  agreement  provides 
that  a  SUte  may  by  law  provide  for  the  al- 
location of  funds  among  county  areaa,  or 
among  units  of  local  govemment  (other  than 
county  governments)  — 

(1)  on  the  basis  of  population  multiplied 
by  the  general  tax  effort  factor, 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  population  multiplied 
by  the  relative  Income  factor,  or 

(3)  on  the  baals  of  a  combination  of  these 
two  factors. 

Any  such  optional  formula  la  to  apply  uni- 
formly throughout  the  State  and  to  apply 
for  the  remainder  of  the  five-year  program. 
Also,  any  such  formtUa  U  to  provide  for  al- 
locating all  of  the  amount  to  be  allocated 
among  the  county  areaa  of  the  State,  or  all 
of  the  amount  to  be  allocated  among  the 
units  of  local  government  of  the  State  (other 
than  the  county  govemmenU,  and  other 
than  the  Indian  trlbea  and  Alaskan  native 
villages  to  which  section  108(b)  (4)  of  the 
conference  agreement  applies). 

This  provision  U  the  same  In  substance  as 
section  105(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  bUl  (see  section  103(d))  con- 
tained different  special  allocation  niles.  These 
included  nUes  that  the  State  could  by  law 
(1)  provide  that  relative  taxes  were  to  be 
taken  Into  account  in  allocating  among  coun- 
ty areas,  (3)  provide  that  relative  taxes  were 
to  be  taken  into  account  In  allocating  below 
the  county  level.  (3)  vary  (within  prescribed 
percentage  limits)  the  amount*  to  be  al- 
located under  each  of  the  applicable  factors 
among  county  areas,  and  (4)  provide  that 
certain  amounts  had  to  be  used  for  area-wide 
projects.  These  special  allocation  rules  of  the 
House  bill  are  not  contained  In  the  confer- 
ence agreement. 

Sbc.  109.  DrriNrnoNS  and  Special  Rbxbs  foe 
Application  op  Allocation  Pom- 
ICDLAB. 


recently  available  data  provided  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  census  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be.  Where  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
the  data  are  not  current  enough  or  not  com- 
prehensive enough,  he  may  iise  additional 
data,  including  data  based  on  estimates,  as 
may  be  provided  for  in  regulations.  Theee 
rules  are  subetantlally  the  same  as  contained 
in  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Subsections  (b),  (c) ,  (d),  (e).  and  (f)  of 
section  100  of  the  conference  agreement  set 
forth  the  factors  necessary  for  application  of 
the  3-f actor  and  5 -factor  allocation  formulas 
contained  in  the  conference  agreement  for 
allocations  among  States  and  lor  appUcatlon 
of  the  formulas  contained  In  the  conference 
agreement  for  allocations  to  units  of  local 
government.     These     are     the    income    tax 
amount   of   a   State;    the   general   tax  effort 
amount   of   a   State;    the   general    tax   effort 
factor  of  a  State,  county  area,  and  unit  of 
local  goverimient;  the  relative  income  factor 
of  a  State,  county  area,  and  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment; and  the  adjusted  taxes  of  units  of 
local  government.  These  are  substantially  the 
same  as  the  rules  contained  In  the  House  blU 
with  respect  to  the  5 -factor  formula  and  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
3-factor  formula  and  the  formulas  for  mak- 
inst  allocations  to  local  governments. 

Section  109(g)  of  the  conference  agreement 
sets  forth  the  rules  for  applying  the  factors 
in  the  5-factor  formiUa.  Ttieae  are  the  same 
as  the  rules  contained  la  the  House  bUl. 

Subtitle  B — Administrative  Provisions 
Ssc.  121.  Reports  on  Use  of  Funds;  Publica- 
tion. 


Section  108(a)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  definitions  for  the  terms 
•population",  "urbanlaed  population",  "in- 
come", and  "peraonal  income".  The  terms 
"population".  "Income",  and  "personal  In- 
come" have  the  same  meanings  as  used  In 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  term  "urbanlaed  population"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  used  In  the  House  bill. 

Section  109(a)  also  provides  rulee  relating 
to  the  dates  for  determining  allocations  and 
enUtlements  and  deflnlng  intergovernmental 
tranafers  of  revenue.  Such  section  also  pro- 
vide* that  the  data  used  shall  be  the  most 


Section  121  of  the  conference  agreement  re- 
quires each  State   government   and   unit  of 
local  government  which  receives  funds  under 
the  blU  to  suomlt  a  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasxiry,  after  the  close  of  each  en- 
titlement period,  setting  forth  the  amounts 
and  purposes  for  which  fimds  received  during 
the  entitlement  period  have  been  spent  or 
obligated.   Such   section   also   requires  each 
State  government  and  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment which  expects  to  receive  funds  under 
the  bUl  for  any  entitlement  period  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1.  1973,  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  entitlement  period,  set- 
ting  forth   the   amounts  and   pxirposes   for 
which  It  plans  to  spend  or  obligate  the  funds 
which  It  expects  to  receive. 

Section  121  of  the  conference  agreement 
also  requlree  each  State  government  and  unit 
of  local  government  to  publish  a  copy  of  each 
report  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
In  a  newspaper  which  Is  published  within  the 
State  and  has  general  circulation  within  the 
geographic  area  of  the  government  making 
the  report,  and  to  advise  the  news  media  of 
the  publication  of  these  reports. 

This  provision,  except  for  the   beginning 
date.  Is  the  same  as  section  107  of  the  Senate 
amendment.   The   House   blU   did   not   con- 
tain any  similar  provision. 
Sxc.  122.  Nondiscrimination  Provision. 

Section  122  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  that  no  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex.  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  any  activity  funded  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  the  bill. 
This  section  is  substantlaUy  the  same  as  sec- 
tion lOfl  of  the  House  bUl  and  section  108  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  the 
House  bUl  applied  only  to  local  governments. 

S«C.    123.    MlSCELLANEOtrS    PaOVISIONB. 

Section  123(a)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  that,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
any  payment  under  the  bill  for  any  entitle- 
ment period  beginning  on  or  after  January 


1.  1973.  a  State  goverrunent  or  unit  of  looal 
government  must  establish,  to  the  satlaCu. 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  tt 

wUl— 

( 1 )  establish  a  trtist  fund  and  deposit  all 
payments  received  under  the  bill  In  that 
trust  fund, 

(2)  use  amounts  in  Its  trust  fund  wlthla 
such  reasonable  periods  as  may  be  provldei 
In  regulations. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  local  government,  use 
amounts  In  Its  trust  fund  only  for  priority 
expenditures, 

(4)  expend  amounts  received  under  the 
bill  only  In  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
procedures  applicable  to  the  expenditure  of 
Its  own  revenues, 

(5)  use  fiscal,  accounting,  and  audit  pro- 
cedures conforming  to  guidelines  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  provldt 
access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  required  fear 
purposes  of  reviewing  compliance  with  the 
bill,  and  make  reports  (other  than  reports 
required  by  section  121)  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require, 

(6)  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  In  the  case  of  construcUon 
projects  25  percent  or  more  of  the  costs  of 
which  are  paid  out  of  funds  received  under 
thebtU, 

(7)  pay  wages  to  Individuals  whose  wages 
are  paid  in  full  or  In  part  out  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  the  bill  at  rates  which  are  no 
lower  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for 
IndlvlduaU  employed  In  similar  public  oc- 
cupations by  the  same  employer.  If,  with  re- 
spect to  any  category  of  employees,  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  wages  paid  to  aU  em- 
ployees  of  the  government  concerned  In  that 
category  are  paid  from  funds  received  under 
the  bill,  and 

(8)  in  the  case  of  the  governing  body  of  an 
Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  native  village,  ex- 
pend funds  received  under  the  bUl  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  that  tribe  or  village 
residing  In  the  county  area  from  the  aUoca- 
tlon  of  which  It  received  such  funds. 
The  committee  of  conference  expects  that, 
Insofar  as  possible,  guidelines  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
fiscal,  accounting,  and  audit  procedures  (see 
Item  (5)  of  this  paragraph)  wUl  permit  State 
and  looal  governments  to  use  the  fiscal,  ac- 
counting, and  audit  procedures  used  by  them 
with  respect  to  expenditures  made  from  reve- 
nues derived  from  their  own  sources. 

Section  106  of  the  House  blU  contained 
provision*  similar  to  the  Items  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  other  than  Items 
(4)  and  (8).  but  the  House  bill  applied  only 
with  respect  to  local  governments.  Section 
110  of  the  Senate  amendment  contained 
provisions  similar  to  the  Items  enumerated 
m  the  preceding  paragraph,  other  than  Items 
(3)  and  (8). 

Section  123(b)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  withhold  payments  from  any  State 
government  or  unit  of  local  government 
which  he  determines  has  failed  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  any  regulation  prescribed  there- 
under until  such  time  as  he  Is  satisfied  that 
appropriate  corrective  action  has  been  taken 
and  there  wUl  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  This  provision  Is  substantially  the 
same  as  section  106(b)  of  the  House  blU  and 
section  110(b)  of  the  Senate  amendment^- 
cept  that  the  House  blU  applied  only  with 
respect  to  local  government*. 

Section  123(c)  of  the  conference  agreement 
direct*  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  to  pro- 
vide for  such  accounting  and  auditing  pro- 
cedures, evaluations,  and  reviews  as  may  be 
neceasary  to  Insure  that  expendltiires  M 
funds  received  under  the  bill  comply  fully 
with  the  requirements  o«  the  bUl.  Such  sec- 
tion also  dlrecU  the  Comptroller  General  « 
the  United  State*  to  make  such  reviews  oi 
the  work  as  done  by  the  Secretary,  State  gov- 


-nnient*,  and  unit*  of  local  govamment  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  evaluate 
-Jipllance  and  operations  under  the  blU. 
Thir section  Is  substanUally  the  same  as  sec- 
tion 106(c)  of  the  House  bUl  and  section 
110(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
the  House  bUl  applied  only  with  reapwst  to 
local  government*. 

Amendment  Numbered  2:  The  bUl  as 
Dwsed  by  the  House  provided  that  If  a  law 
U  enacted  lm4)oslng  a  tax  on  Income  earned 
in  the  DUtrlot  of  Columbia  by  nonresident* 
of  the  District,  then  the  entitlements  of  the 
Dtottlct  of  Columbia  under  the  bUl  are  to  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  col- 
lections from  such.  tax.  Senate  amendment 
numbered  2  eliminated  this  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  this  provi- 
sion of  the  House  bUl  la  restored  but  Is  not 
to  apply  if  the  District  of  ColumbU  enters 
into  agreements  with  both  Maryland  and 
Virginia  providing  reciprocal  taxation  of 
nonresidents  who  are  residents  of  the  other 
State.  The  House  provision  Is  also  not  to 
apply  if  a  nonresident  Income  tax  on  lnoc«ne 
M^ned  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  directly 
imposed  by  a  law  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
Amendments  Numbered  3.  4.  and  5:  These 
an  technical  and  clarifying  amendments, 
ms  House  recede*  on  amendment  numbered 
3  with  clerical  amendments  and  recedes  on 
uixe&dments  numbered  4  and  6. 

Amendments  Numbered  6  and  10:  The  bUl 
u  passed  by  the  House  adds  a  new  sub- 
chapter to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  provides  for  Federal  collection 
of  the  individual  income  taxes  imposed  by 
those  States  which  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  under  the  new  sub- 
chapter. In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  col- 
lection, the  State  Individual  Income  tax  law 
must  meet  certain  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  new  subchapter.  In  general,  the  State 
income  tax  must  either  be  a  tax  based  on  the 
individual's  taxable  income  as  defined  id 
section  63  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  or  a  tax  which  Is  a  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  liability.  In  either  case. 
certain  adjustments  in  computing  taxable  in- 
come or  Federal  income  tax  liability  are  re- 
quired and  certain  other  adjustments  are 
permitted. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  one 
of  the  permitted  adjustments  was  an  adjust- 
ment for  a  nonrefundable  credit  for  general 
sales  taxes.  Senate  amendments  numbered 
6  and  10  eliminate  this  permitted  adjust- 
ment. The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Numbered  7.  8.  13,  15,  16,  17. 
and  18:  These  are  technical  and  clerical 
amendments.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  8 :  Under  the  bill  as 
ptased  by  the  House,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  collection,  one  of  the  required  ad- 
justments Is  that  taxable  Income,  as  de- 
tennlned  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes, 
must  be  Increased  for  State  tax  purposes  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Interest  on  State 
and  local  bonds  which  Is  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  under  section  103(a)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  In  the 
case  of  a  State  Income  tax  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  Federal  llabUlty,  this  adjtistment 
la  required  in  computing  Federal  liability 
for  purposes  of  the  State  tax.  Under  the  bill 
M  passed  by  the  House,  this  adjustment  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  the  Interest  on  obliga- 
tions of  the  State  imposing  the  tax  and  Its 
political  subdivisions  as  well  as  obligations 
issued  by  other  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions. 

Under  Senate  amendment  numbered  9.  the 
adjustment  must  be  made  for  Interest  on 
obligations  Issued  by  another  State  and  Its 
ptdltlcal  subdivisions,  but  Is  required  for 
interest  on  obligations  Issued  by  the  State 
Imposing  the  income  tax  and  Its  political 
subdivisions  only  If  the  Interest  Is.  under 
the  law  of  that  State,  subjact  to  the  In- 
dividual Income  tax.  The  Hotise  recedes. 


AmendmenU  Numbared  11  and  14:  Under 
the  bill  as  paaasd  by  the  House,  anuKig  the 
requirements  which  must  be  met  by  a  State 
Individual  income  tax  on  nonresldente  In 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  coUeetlon  are 
that  such  tax  applies  (1)  only  to  wage  and 
other  business  Income  derived  by  an  Individ- 
ual from  sources  within  the  State  and  (2) 
only  If  26  percent  or  more  of  the  individual's 
total  wage  and  other  business  income  Is 
derived  tram  sources  within  the  State. 

Amendment  numbered  11  Increased  the 
26  pyercent  requirement  to  60  percent  In  the 
case  of  certain  employees  engaged  in  Inter- 
state transportation.  Amendment  numbered 
14  provided  that,  for  withholding  purpoaes, 
an  employer  could  rely  on  a  declaration  filed 
by  an  employee  In  determining  whether  this 
50  i>ercent  requirement  for  transportation 
employees  was  met.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  13:  Under  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  once  a  State  in- 
dividual Income  taut  qualified  for  Federal 
collection,  any  change  made  by  the  State 
in  its  individual  income  tax  law  must  be 
enacted  before  September  1  of  a  calendar  year 
in  order  to  be  effective  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning In  that  calendar  year.  Amendment 
numbered  12  changes  the  September  1  date 
to  November  1.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  19:  Under  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  new  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provisions  providing  Federal 
collection  of  State  Individual  Income  taxes 
are  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1974, 
or,  if  later,  on  the  first  January  1  which  Is 
more  than  one  year  after  the  first  date  on 
which  at  least  6  States  having  residents  who 
In  the  aggregate  filed  6  percent  or  more  of 
the  Federal  Individual  InctMne  tax  returns 
filed  during  1972  have  notified  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  of  an  elec- 
tion to  enter  Into  an  agreement  for  Federal 
collection.  Senate  amendment  numbered  19 
eliminated  the  5-State  requirement,  but  re- 
tained the  5  percent  of  Federal  Individual 
income  tax  returns  requirement. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  (In  addition  to  the  5 
percent  requirement)  at  least  two  States 
mtist  enter  Into  agreements  for  Federal  col- 
lection before  the  new  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provisions  beoome  effective. 

Amendment  Numbered  20:  In  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  added  a  new  title  in  to  the 
bill,  which  provided  for  the  limitation  of 
Federal  funding  for  social  sernces  under 
State  public  assistance  plans  approved  under 
titles  I,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI,  and  part  A  of  title 
IV,  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that; 

(a)  Effective  January  1,  1973,  aU  authority 
for  funding  social  services  under  programs  of 
Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled  would 
be  repealed; 

(b)  Effective  January  1.  1973.  Federal 
matching  for  social  services  under  programs 
of  Aid  to  FamlUes  with  Dependent  Children 
would  be  limited  to — 

(1)  76  percent  matching  for  child  care 
(limited  to  child  care  needed  to  enable  a 
member  of  the  family  to  work  or  to  take  job 
training,  or  to  provide  necessary  supervision 
for  a  child  whose  mother  Is  dead  or  Incapac- 
itated); 

(2)  76  percent  Federal  matching  for  fam- 
ily planning  services; 

(3)  Services  necessary  to  enable  AFDC  re- 
cipients to  participate  In  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  (for  which  90  percent  matching 
wotild  apply  as  under  present  law;  funding  of 
theee  services  has  been  limited  to  the 
amount*  appropriated) ;  and 

(4)  Emergency  social  services,  for  which  60 
percent  matching  will  apply  rather  than  76 
percent  as  under  present  law. 

(c)  Not  mwe  than  13^  percent  of  all 
F'ederal  funds  for  child  care  and  family  plan- 
ning services  could  go  to  any  one  State; 

(d)  Beginning  July  l.  1978,  no  State  could 
receive,   for   any   fiscal   year,   more  Federal 


fluids  fmr  child   care   and   family  plannlnc 
■arnoes  than  its  share  of  »0OO,OOO,OOO  baaed 

on  Its  proportion  of  urbanlaed  population  In 
the  United  States; 

(•)  Vor  the  period  between  July  1  and 
Deeembcr  81,  1973,  the  State  welfar*  ageney 
would  receive  75  percent  of  the  ooet  of  cbUd 
care  and  family  planning  service*  and  In  ad- 
dition would  receive  the  higher  of  (1)  Ite 
share  of  •MM.OOO.OOO  dUtrlbuted  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  urbanlaed  population, 
or  (3)  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  jnovldlng 
social  sernoea  between  July  and  December, 
1972.  eaoliidlng  the  cost  of  any  new  social 
sernoMi  provided  after  August  9.  1973.  and 
also  ffiteludlng  the  cost  of  any  expansion  ot 
ODCOlng  social  servloe  programs  after  August 
9.  1973. 

The  amendment  would  not  apply  to  Puerto 
Rloo.  Ouam.  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  which 
are  already  subject  to  an  appropriation  cell- 
ing under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  amendment  Is  reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  substitute. 
for  the  matter  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  matter  set  forth  below,  and 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wUl 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
TaxT  OF  SuBsiirtrrE 
The  substitute,  referred  to  above,  would 
add  a  new  title  in  to  the  bill  which  would 
read  as  follows : 

TTTLK  m-^IMITATION  ON  QBANTS  FOR 
SOCSAL.  SERVICES  UNDER   PUBLIC   AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 
Sac.  301.  (a)  TlUe  XI  of  the  Social  Securtty 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  fcfllowlng  new  section: 

"LHOTATIOW     ON     PUNDS     POa     CeXTAIN     SOCIAI, 


"BBC.  1130.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vlskBia  of  section  3(a)  (4)  and  (6).  40» 
(a)(8).  1008(a)  (3)  and  (4).  1408(a)  (3) 
and  (4).  or  1603(a)  (4)  and  (5),  amounts 
payable  for  any  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1973) 
under  such  sectlcm  (as  determined  without 
regard  to  this  sectlMi)  to  any  State  with 
respect  to  expenditures  made  after  June  30. 
1973.  for  services  referred  to  In  such  section 
(other  than  the  services  provided  pursuant 
to  section  403(a)  (19)  (O) ) ,  shaU  be  reduced 
by  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  paid  to  such  State 
(under  all  of  such  sections)  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  such  servloe*  does  not  exceed  the 
allotment  of  such  State  (as  determined  un- 
der subsection  (b) ) ;  and 

"(3)  of  the  amounts  paid  (under  all  of 
such  sections)  to  such  State  for  such  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  such  expenditures,  other 
than  expenditures  for — 

"(A)  service*  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  child  ior  personal  care,  protection,  and 
supervision,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  child 
where  the  provision  of  such  services  Is 
needed  (1)  In  order  to  enable  a  member  of 
such  child's  family  to  accept  or  continue  In 
employment  or  to  participate  in  training  to 
prepare  sucb  member  for  employment,  or 
(11)  beoatiae  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
from  the  home,  or  inoapaotty  of  the  child's 
mother  and  the  inability  of  any  member  of 
such  child's  family  to  provide  adequate  care 
and  superrlslan  for  such  child; 

"(B)  tsinUy  planning  services; 

"(O)  ssrrloes  provided  to  a  mentally  re- 
tarded Individual  (whether  a  child  or  an 
adnlt).  but  only  If  such  servloee  are  needed 
(as  determined  m  aocordanoe  with  erttarla 
preacrlbed  by  the  Secretary)  by  such  Indi- 
vidual by  roeson  of  his  condition  of  b*tiig 
mentally  retarded; 

"(D)  services  provided  to  an  individual 
wlu>  Is  a  drug  addict  or  an  alcoholic,  but 
only  If  such  services  are  needed  (at  dstar- 
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mined  In  accordance  with  crlterU  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  by  such  indlTldual  as  pert 
of  a  program  of  active  treatment  o<  bta 
condition  as  a  drug  addict  or  an  alcoholic; 

-lE)  servlCOT  prorlded  to  a  child  who  la 
under  foster  care  In  a  foster  famUy  ho«iM  (as 
defined  In  section  40e>  or  in  a  chUd-c«re  In- 
stitution (as  defined  In  such  section),  or 
while  awaiting  placement  in  suoh  a  home 
or  institution,  but  orUy  If  such  serrlcea  are 
needed  (as  determined  In  acoordanc*  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  by  such 
child  because  be  Is  under  foster  care, 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  tbeireof  are 
paid  with  respect  to  expenditure  Incurred 
in  providing  services  to  individuals  who  are 
not  reclplenu  of  aid  or  assistance  (under- 
state plans  approved  xinder  titles  I,  X,  XTv, 
XVI.  or  part  A  of  title  IV) ,  or  applicants  las 
defined  under  reg\Uatlons  of  the  Secretary) 
for  such  aid  or  assUtanoe. 

"(b)  (U  For  each  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  yewr  beginning  July  1.  1972) 
the  Secretarv  ahaU  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  W.- 
600.000,000  as  the  population  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  the  State*. 

•  (2)  The  aUotment  for  each  State  sbaU  be 
promulgated  for  each  fiscal  year  by  the  Secre- 
tary between  July  1  and  Augtist  31  of  the 
calendar  year  Immediately  preceding  such 
fiscal  year  on  the  basU  of  the  popuUtlon  of 
each  State  and  of  all  of  the  States  as  deter- 
mined from  the  moet  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  such  time;  except  that  the  allotment  for 
each  State  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1  1972  and  the  foUowlng  fiscal  yew  ahaU  be 
promulgated  at  the  earUest  practicable  date 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section  but  not 
later  than  January  1.  1973. 

•(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State  means  any  one  of  the  fifty  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia."  w,v,t^n 

(b)  Sections  3(a)(4)(E).  403(a)(3)(D). 
1003(a)(3)<Ei.  1403(a)(3)(E),  and  1«03<»> 
(4)  (E)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  strliang 
out  "subject  to  limitations"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof     under  conditions  which  shall 

(C)  Section  403(a)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows . 

■(5)  in  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
expended  under  the  State  plan  during  such 
quarter  as  emergency  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  children." 

,d)  Sections  3(a).  403(a).  1003(a).  1403(a). 
and  1603(a) .  of  such  Act  are  amended.  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  of  each  such 
section,  by  striking  out  "shaU  pay"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "shall  (subject  to  sec- 
tion 1130)  pay." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion (Other  than  by  subsection  (b) )  shall  be 
effective  JvUy  1.  1972.  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  effective 
January  1. 1973. 

Under  the  substitute.  Federal  matching  for 
social  services  under  programs  of  aid  to  the 
aged    blind,  and  disabled  and  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  chUdpen  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  State-by-state  dollar  limitation,  ef- 
fective beginning  with  fiscal  year  1973.  Each 
state  would  be  limited  to  Its  share  of  $2,500.- 
000  000  based  on  its  proportion  of  population 
in  the  United  States.  Child  care,  family  plan- 
ning, services  provided  to  a  naentally  retarded 
Individual,  services  related  to  the  treatment 
of  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics,  and  services 
provided  a  child  In  footer  care  could  be  pro- 
vided to  persons  formerly  on  welfare  or  likely 
to  become  dependent  on  welfare  as  well  as 
present  recipients  of  welfare.  At  least  90  per- 
cent of  expenditures  for  all  other  social  serv- 
ices, however,  would  have  to  be  provided  to 
Individuals  receiving  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  or  aid  to  famUlee  with  depend- 
ent children.  Until  a  State  reaches  the  limita- 
tion on  Federal  matching.  78  percent  Fed- 


eral matching  would  continue  to  be  appll 
cable  for  social  services  as  under  present  law. 
Under  the  subetltute,  services  necessary  to 
enable  AFDC  recipients  to  participate  In  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  described  above;  they 
would  continue  as  under  present  law,  with  90 
percent  Federal  matching  and  with  funding 
of  thMS  services  llmlt«l  to  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated. In  addition,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute Incorporates  the  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate blU  reducing  Federal  matching  for  emer- 
gency social  services  from  75  percent  to  50 
percent.  ^^     „ 

The  conference  substitute  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
Issue  regulations  prescribing  the  conditions 
under  which  State  weUare  agencies  may  pur- 
chase services  they  do  not  themselves 
provide. 

The  conferees  were  told  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  Issued 
new  regulations  which  require  reporting  of 
how  social  services  funds  are  used.  The  con- 
ferees expect  the  Secretary  to  have  available 
detaUed  Information  on  how  social  service 
funds  are  being  spent  and  on  their  effective- 
ness. 

Amendment  Numbered  21:  This  amend- 
ment added  a  new  title  to  the  bUl  which  di- 
rected the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive examination  of  real  estate  tax  ad- 
ministration and  the  property  tax  and  to  re- 
port back  to  the  Congress  by  June  30,  1973. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  to  Title:  The  bUl  as  passed 
by  the  House  had  the  following  title:  "An  Act 
to  provide  pasments  to  localities  for  hlgh- 
prlorlty  expenditures,  to  encourage  the  States 
to  supplement  their  revenue  sources,  and  to 
authorize  Federal  collection  of  State  In- 
dividual income  taxes."  Under  the  Senate 
amendment  the  title  of  the  bUl  was  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments  a  portion  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  Federal  Individual  Income  taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes."  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  the  tltte  of  the  bill  Is  "An 
Act  to  provide  fiscal  aselstanoe  to  State  and 
local  governments,  to  authorize  Federal  col- 
lection of  State  individual  Income  taxes,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

W.  Mn.LB. 
Al  Ullman. 
James  A.  Btjeke. 
Mrs.  GRjrrrrHS. 
Jacksom  E.  Betts, 
Hkrman  T.  Schnxebeli. 
Joel  T.  Bboyhill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tlxe  House. 
Russell  B.  Long. 
Clinton  Anderrson, 
Hekman  E.  Talmadoe, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Carl  CTTRTIs. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object  to  what  date  did  the  gen- 
tleman ask  permission  for? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Until  midnight  Wednei- 
day,  September  27. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Wednesday;  tomof- 
row? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  l3  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  16810,  PUBLIC  DEBT 
T.TMTT  INCREASE,  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT WEDNESDAY 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Waj-s  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Wednesday,  September  27,  1972,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  'H.R.  16810)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  and  to  place  a  limitation 
on  expenditures  and  net  lending  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  along 
with  any  separate  and/or  dissenting 
views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  AD- 
DITIONAL  COPIES  OP  SENATE 
REPORT    TO    ACCOMPANY   H.R.  1 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Re«- 
olution  99. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  99 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Howe  o/ 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  five  thousand  additional  copies  or 
the  Senate  report  to  accompany  H.R.  1.  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972.  ol 
which  two  thousand  copies  shaU  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Document  Room, 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  shtll 
be  for  the  use  of  the  House  Document  Room. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  will  explain  the  purpose 
of    the    concurrrent    resolution   to   the 

House.  ^„ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  to  my 
colleague  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  purpose  of  this 
resolution  Is  to  take  into  account  the 
need  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
for  additional  copies  of  their  report  on 
H.R.  1.  Were  we  not  to  print  these  re- 
ports concurrently,  there  would  be  « 
considerable  additional  cost. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUN<rEMENT  REGARDING 

SCHEDULE  ON  SENDING  MINI- 
MUM WAGE  BILL  TO  CONFER- 
ENCE 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make 
an  annoimcement  to  the  House  that,  pur- 


-«nt  to  the  heated  debate  on  the  floor, 
^the  promises  made  by  our  committee 
^the  minimum  wage  bill  wherein  we 
nmmised  to  give  the  Members  of  the 
uaoat  a  48-hour  notice  of  the  taking  up 
^Inotion  to  send  the  minimum  wage 
hill  to  conference,  that,  pursuant  to  that 
oromise  to  the  House,  I  wish  to  advise 
tiie  House  that  we  intend  to  make  the 
motion  next  Tuesday. 

I  also  wish  to  advise  the  House  that 
we  have  conferred  with  the  various  views 
and  the  persons  who  hold  those  views 
on  the  ml"'"'"'"  wage  bill,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  we  bring  the  motion 
UP  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota.  ,^      ^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gmUeman  from  Pennsylvania  if  it 
Is  the  intenticm  to  bring  it  up  as  the 
first  order  of  business  on  Tuesday,  or 
after  the  other  business,  or  what  is  tiie 
intention? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Spefiker,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  we 
will  decide  that  after  we  consult  with 
the  ranking  member  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


CONTAINER  BARGE  SERVICE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9128)  to  confer  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  over  certain  movements 
ol  merchandise  by  barge  in  foreign 
commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMnTBE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9128,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshkr) 
«ill  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  9128,  a  bill  that  would  resolve  the 
question  whether  the  Interstate  Cbm- 
merce  Commission  or  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  has  regulatory  juris- 
dictiwi  over  the  movement  of  containers 
and  containerized  cargo  by  l»rge  be- 
tween U.S.  ports  where  it  is  not  practical 
for  an  ocean  container  vessel  to  call  at 
both  ports. 

The  bill  would  vest  in  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  exclusive  regula- 
tory jurisdiction  over  rates  and  charges 
for  the  transportation  of  containers  and 


containerized  cargo  moving  by  barge  be- 
tween points  in  the  United  States  where 
the  following  conditions  are  met: 

The  conttuner  or  containerized  cargo 
is  moving  between  a  point  in  a  foreiwa 
country  or  a  noncontiguous  State,  terri- 
tory or  possession,  and  a  point  in  the 
United  States; 

The  container  or  containerized  cargo  is 
being  transported  on  a  through  bill  of 
lading  between  a  point  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  a  noncontiguous  State,  territory  or 
possession,  and  a  point  in  the  United 
States: 

The  transportation  by  barge  between 
points  in  the  United  States  is  furnished 
by  a  terminal  operator  as  a  service  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  of  a  direct  vessel  call  by  a 
common  carrier  by  water  transporting 
the  containers  or  containerized  cargo ; 

The  terminal  operator  is  a  State,  mu- 
nicipality, or  other  pubUc  body  or  agency 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission;  and 

The  terminal  operator  is  in  cMnpll- 
ance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  for 
the  operation  of  the  barge  service. 

It  is  clear  that  the  bill  is  very  limited 
in  scope.  Subject  to  the  stringent  condi- 
tions I  have  outlined  above,  the  bill 
would  vest  in  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission exclusive  jurisdiction  over  this 
one  small  segment  of  containers  moving 
in  international  or  the  noncontiguous 
trades  in  order  to  insure  that  this  in- 
novative concept  is  not  frustrated  by  in- 
terposing the  regulation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  what  is 
essentially  a  nondomestic  movement. 

As  a  senior  member  of  both  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  I  am  aware  that  the  problem 
to  be  resolved  by  H.R.  9128  required  a 
balancing  of  the  equities  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  should 
regulate  this  type  movement.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  finding  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that,  to  a  limited  extent,  operations  of 
the  specific  type  performed  by  the  Port 
of  Sacramento  through  its  Container 
Barge  Service  have  no  more  than  a  de 
minimis  effect  on  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  as  regulated  by  the  ICC.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could 
foresee  no  adverse  effects  to  the  public  or 
the  inland  water  carriers  if  the  Congress 
were  to  remove  such  operations  from 
their  jurisdiction  and  place  them  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment. 

The  bill  would  vest  this  jurisdiction  in 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  that  not 
only  does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission not  object,  but  that  the  language 
of  H.R.  9128,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, is  generally  the  language  proposed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  resolve  this  problem. 

The  bill  was  ordered  reported,  unani- 
mously, by  the  committee.  The  reported 
bill  is  endorsed  by  both  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Further,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 


vtsOT  that  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  9128.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  urge  the  House  to  support  H.R. 
9128. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  would  like  to 
sr>eak  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  vrould  like  to  attach 
the  following  letters  on  the  subject  bill. 
BxKcuTXva  Omcx  or  th«  Pe«8ID«nt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  4,  1912. 
Hon.  Edwahd  a.  Oakkatz, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  House  of  Represeritatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  M«.  Chaieman:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  comments  of  the  Offlce 
of  Management  and  Budget  with  respect  to 
HJR.  9128,  a  bUl  "To  confer  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion on  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
over  certain  movements  of  merchandise  by 
barge  In  foreign  commerce." 

For  the  reasons  expressed  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  in  Its  report  to  you  on 
this  bill,  the  OfHce  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  9128. 
Sincerely, 

WlLTRW)  H.  ROMlffEL. 

Assistant       Director       for       Legislative 
Reference. 


Fedixal  MAKrriME  Commission. 

August  4.  1972. 
Hon.  Edwass  A.  Oabmatz, 
Chairmxm.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisherin.  House  of  Representatittea. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dea*  Mb.  CHAiEMAif :  This  refers  to  your  re- 
quest of  July  27.  1972,  for  the  views  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Conunlsslon  with  respect  to 
HJl.   9128  as   ordered   reported   out  by  the 
Merchant  Marine   and   Fisheries  Committee 
on  July  27. 

H.R.  9128  8«  reported  would  vest  In  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  exclusive  regu- 
latory Jurisdiction  over  the  transportation  of 
containers  or  contalnerlred  cargo  moving  by 
tiarge  between  points  In  the  United  States 
provided  the  foUowlng  conditions  are  met : 

( a )  The  cargo  is  moving  between  a  point  in 
a  foreign  country  or  a  noncontiguous  State, 
territory  or  possession  and  a  point  In  the 
United  States. 

(b*  The  transportation  by  barge  between 
points  m  the  United  States  Is  furnished  by 
a  terminal  operator  as  a  service  substituted 
In  lieu  of  a  direct  vessel  caU  by  the  common 
carrier  by  water  transporting  the  contalnen 
or  contatnerlsed  cargo. 

(c)  The  containers  or  contatnerleed  cargo 
are  being  transported  on  a  throtigh  bUl  of 
lading  between  a  point  in  a  foreign  country 
or  a  noncontiguous  State,  territory  or  poeses- 
slon  and  a  point  In  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  terminal  operator  is  a  State,  mu- 
nlcli»llty,  or  other  public  body  or  agency 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

(e)  The  terminal  operator  is  la  compliance 
with  the  rtiles  and  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  for  the  operator 
of  the  barge  service. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is  the 
agency  charged  by  the  Congress  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  regulating,  among  other 
things,  the  waterborne  foreign  and  domestic 
offshore  commerce  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  discharge  of  these  responslbUltlee  the 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  common 
carriers  by  water  serving  these  trades  and 
persons  carrying  on  the  businees  of  forward- 
ing or  furnishing  wharfage,  dock,  warehouse, 
or  other  terminal  facilities  In  connection 
with  such  common  carrlere  by  water.  Such 
persons  are  required  to  file  witii  the  Com- 
mission tarlfis  setting  forth  ratAS  and  charges 
pertaining  to  tht  transportation  of  property 
and  rules  and  regulations  affecting  such  rates 
and  charges,  and  to  comply  with  the  Ship- 
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DlnK   Act.    1916,   and    other   pertinent  ship- 
Ding  statutes  and  the  Commlsalon  rul«8  and 
J^atlona  Issued  pursuant  to  such  statutes. 
The  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  h*« 
lurladlctlon  over  the  domestic  movement  of 
Droperty  In  Interstate  commerce  and  in  the 
foreign  or  domestic  offshore  commerce  but 
only    insofar    as    such    transportation    takes 
place  within  the  United  States.  Wliere  the 
movement    between    points    in    the    United 
SUtea  IB  by  water  that  portion  which  pre- 
cedes transshipment  on  an  outbound  move- 
ment   or    follows    transshipment   on    an    In- 
bound   movement    Is    subject    to    Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regulation.  This  re- 
suits  in  some  cases  In  subjecting  the  move- 
ment to  unnecessary  and  fragmented  dupli- 
cation   of    regxUatlon.    Thus,    in    a    through 
shipment  from  a  point  In  California  to  a  for- 
eign country  the  cargo  may  be  uansported 
by  motor  carrier  to  the  part  of  Sacramento 
where   it  is  loaded  on  a  barge,  transported 
downstream   to   the   port   of   San  Francisco 
where   It   Is   transferred   to   an  ocean-going 
common  carrier  and  thence  overseas  to  final 
destination.    Under    the    present    regulatory 
scheme,   in   accordance   with    interpretation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  that  move- 
ment IS  first  subject  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulation,  thence  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  Jurisdiction  (over  the  port 
of    Sacramento    as    a    terminal    operator)  — 
upon  being  loaded  on  the  barge  and  trans- 
ported to  San  Francisco  the  movement  would 
again    be    subject    to    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission   Jurisdiction.   At   San   Francisco 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commtoalon  once  again 
would  take  over  and  the  balance  of  the  trans- 
portation wovUd  then  be  governed  by  the 
shipping  statutes.  As  Inbound  movement  be- 
tween the  same  two  points  would  reverse  this 
procedure.  ^    .        . 

This  fragmentation  would  be  avoided  under 
HJl  9128  The  IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  relinquish  Jurisdiction  at  the 
port  of  Sacramenro  and  the  entire  movement 
beyond  the  port  would  be  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  In  theee  instances  where  the 
conditions  heretofore  specified  are  met,  there- 
by removing  unnecessary  obstacles  to  newly 
developing  water  services. 

It  Is  our  understandtog  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  also  endorses 
HJl.  9128  as  ordered  reported  by  your  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely. 
HiLiN  DrucH  BiNTLKT,  Chairman. 
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EXSCUTlfB  OmcK 
OF  THX  P««siDajrr. 
Washington,  D.O.,  August  4, 1972. 
Hon.  Edwam)  A.  Qakuatz, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dkab  M».  Chaoman:  This  is  in  response 
to   your   request   for   the   comments   of   the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  wtth  re- 
Bpw:t  to  HJl.  9128.  a  bill  "To  confer  exclusive 
Jurladlctlon  on  the  Federal  Marltlma  Com- 
mission   over    certain    movements    of    mer- 
f>h^nrtiiMi  by  barge  In  foreign  commerce." 

For  the  reasons  expreeaed  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  In  Its  report  to  you  on 
this  bill,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  HJl.  9128. 
Sincerely, 

WiLFWCD  H.  ROMUSL. 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Refer- 
ence. 
Mr.  HALX..   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  yielding  for  a 
point  of  information. 


The  gentleman  mentioned  consider- 
able changes  and  adjustments  that  have 
been  made  in  the  bUl  since  it  was  orig- 
inally introduced. 

Have  there  been  any  changes  made 
since  it  was  Usted  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  on  August  7. 

Mr  DINGELL.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  bill  was  reported  on 
August  7  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  that  is  the 
bill  before  us  today,  without  any  change 
since  the  time  the  bUl  was  reported  to 

the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 

further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^.  . 
Mr.  HALL.  It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that 
House  Resolution  1121  did  pass  and  it 
was  considered  under  due  process  and 
orderly  procedure  according  to  the 
House  rules  today  and  does  waive  points 
of  order  in  tliis  bill.  I  shaU  not  discuss 
this  at  this  time.  But,  it  waives  points 
of  order  against  the  substitute  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7.  rule  XVI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect on  that  point  also. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  In  Itself,  of  course,  Is 
adequate  reason  for  its  ordinarily  not 
being  listed  imder  the  rule  of  suspension. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  committee  on 
bringing  this  needed  bill  out  through 
due  and  orderly  process  within  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  even  though  it  was 
necessary  to  waive  all  points  of  order. 
I  think  the  bill  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  DINGEILL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
in  supporting  H.R.  9128.  a  bill  designed 
to  clarify  the  agency  Jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion as  it  relates  to  the  Port  of  Sacra- 
mento container  barge  service. 

Under    present    law,    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  extends  gener- 
ally to  water  carriers  operating  between 
points  in  the  United  States  and  to  other 
forms  of  transportation.  The  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  ex- 
tends generally  to  water  carriers  operat- 
ing in  foreign  commerce  and  certain  as- 
sociated  domestic   activities.   At  times, 
there  exists  a  "gray  area"  where  this  au- 
thority   overlaps.    This    is    particularly 
acute  with  the  advent  of  new  concepts  of 
cargo  movement  such  as  the  container 
barge  service  of  the  Port  of  Sacramento. 
At  the  present  time,  an  ocean  carrier 
container  vessel  calling  at  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  has  two  options  available 
to  it  if  the  carrier  has  cargo  destined 
for  the  Port   of  Sacramento,  a   land- 
locked port  approximately  79  miles  in- 
land from  San  Francisco.  First,  the  con- 
tainer vessel  itself  can  Journey  up  river, 
assuming  proper  vessel  draft,  and  dis- 
charge its  cargo  in  Sacramento.  Second, 
the  ocean  carrier  can  utilize  the  "Con- 
tainer Barge  Service"  provided  by  the 
Port  of  Sacramento  by  transferring  its 
container  cargo  destined  for  that  port 
within  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  and 
having  it  barged  up  river. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  simple  but  should  be  more  read- 


ily understood  by  the  citing  of  an  exam 
pie    Assume  that  a  container  vessel  is 
moving  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  from 
Tokyo  to  Sacramento,  and  can  deliver 
its  cargo  under  the  two  options  pre- 
viously  mentioned.   Under   approprlat* 
statutory    law.    the    Federal    Marttim* 
Commission  would  have  regulatory  Juris- 
diction  over  the  rate  of  the  ocean  com- 
mon carrier  from  Tokyo  to  Sacramento, 
and  also  would  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
ocean  terminals  at  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento.  However,  If  container  cargo 
is  offloaded  from  the  ocean  carrier  in 
San  Francisco  and  trsmsferred  to  the 
Container  Barge  Service  of  the  port  of 
Sacramento  for  movement  to  that  port, 
such  movement  and  Its  rates  would  be 
subject  to  the  regulatory  Jurisdiction  o* 
the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 
Under  the  very  narrow  circumstances 
described  by   the   gentleman,   this  bill 
would   avoid   duplication   of   regulatory 
authority  by  vesting  Jurisdiction  for  this 
one  small  segment  of  the  entire  cargo's 
movement  from  Tokyo  to  Sacramento  in 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  En- 
actment of  the  legislation  would  mate- 
rially benefit  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
by  encouraging  the  increased  call  of  con- 
tainer vessels  and  would  assist  the  port 
of  Sacramento  in  the  movement  of  such 
container  cargo  destined  for  delivery  in 
Sacramento.  .^.  .  .^ 

I  wish  to  strongly  indicate  that  the 
lurisdlctlon  vested  in  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  by  this  legislation 
would  not,  in  any  way,  adversely  affect 
the  statutory  and  continued  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
In  regard  to  their  other  regulatory  activi- 
ties. FMC  jurisdiction  would  relate  solely 
to  rates  and  charges  for  the  barging  or 
affreighting  of  containers  by  barge  be- 
tween points  in  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  narrow  provisions  of 

this  bill.  ^  ^,„     , 

Your  committee  has  been  most  diligent 
in  drafting  the  legislation  to  meet  the 
express    concerns    of    the    agencies   in- 
volved, and  has  provided  for  adequate 
protection  of  the  respective  commercial 
entitles  engaged  in  this  type  of  water 
carrier  transportation  by  drafting  the 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommended  amendments  of   the  Inter- 
state  Commerce   Commission   in   their 
July  24,   1972  letter  and  obtaining  the 
concurrence    of    the   Federal    Maritime 
Commission.   Thus,   the    two    prmcip^ 
agencies  affected  concur  in  the  bill.  1 
know  of  no  opposition  to  the  legislation 
and  I  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lito- 
GETT),  the  author  of  the  bill  who  has 
worked  very  hard  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELLi  on  his  expertise  in  han- 
dling this  legislation  at  all  stages  of  the 
hearings.  At  times  it  got  rather  sticky, 
but  as  finally  resolved,  it  is  without  con- 
fUct  and  it  has  the  fuU  support  of  aU  the 
executive  agencies  of  Government. 

It  conforms  existing  contracts  opera- 
tive on  the  west  coast  and  It  costs  no 
money 


I  think  It  will  help  our  trade  position 
both  in  the  West  and  nationally. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  passage 
of  HJR.  9128,  a  bill  that  for  certain  very 
limited  purposes  would  vest  in  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  exclusive  reg- 
ulatory Jurisdiction  over  the  movement 
of  container  and  containerized  cargo  by 
barge  on  the  Inland  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  Is  es- 
pecially significant  because  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  who  would 
normally  assert  Jurisdiction  over  such  a 
water  movement,  endorses  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  genesis  of  this  legislation  was  the 
advent  of  the  container  vessel  In  inter- 
national trade.  These  fast,  highly  pro- 
ductive vessels  cannot  aflford  to  call  at 
more  than  one  or  two  ports  on  one  leg 
of  a  voyage.  Usually,  these  are  the  larger 
ports  on  each  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Other  ports  are  bypassed. 

The  Port  of  Sacramento,  located  79 
miles  up  river  from  San  Francisco,  was 
losing  business,  and  came  up  with  an 
Innovative  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
port  instituted  what  they  call  a  Con- 
tainer Barge  Service.  This  service  con- 
sists of  a  tug  and  barge  that  transports 
containers  between  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  As  a  result,  a 
container  vessel  with  cargo  for  Sacra- 
mento can  either  proceed  up  river  to  that 
port,  or  transfer  the  containers  to  the 
Container  Barge  Service  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  container  barge  service  is  offered 
to  ocean  carriers  only.  The  shipper  pays 
the  ocean  carrier  the  freight  rate  for  the 
movement  to  or  from  the  Port  of 
Sacramento,  and  the  ocean  carrier 
absorbs  the  cost  of  the  container  barge 
service  from  this  rate.  The  obvious 
advantage  to  the  ocean  container  vessel 
Is  that  the  charge  of  the  container  barge 
service  is  usually  less  than  the  vessel 
cost  of  a  direct  call  to  the  Port  of 
Sacramento. 

H.R.  9128  would  obviate  the  problem 
that  arose  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  or  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shotild  have 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the  con- 
tainer barge  service,  and  similar  sub- 
stitute service  in  lieu  of  a  direct  vessel 
call. 

For  example,  in  the  movement  of  a 
container  from  Tokyo  to  Sacramento: 

It  is  settled  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
rate  of  the  ocean  common  carrier  from 
Tokyo  to  Sacramento. 

It  is  settled  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
ocean  terminals  at  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento. 

Therefore,  the  sole  question  was 
whether  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  have  regulatory  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  container  barge  service 
water  movement  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  that  is  provided  so  that 
the  ocean  common  carrier  does  not  have 
to  proceed  up  river  to  Sacramento,  and 
similar  substitute  service  in  lieu  of  a 
direct  vessel  call  at  a  port. 
The  Port  of  Sacramento  filed  a  peti- 


tion for  a  declaratory  order  with  the 
Interstate  Conimerce  Commission,  and 
on  June  5  of  this  year  the  ICC  found 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  re- 
quired a  finding  that  the  container  barge 
service  was  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
However,  in  that  decision,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  recognized  that, 
to   a  limited  extent,  operations  of  the 
specific  type  performed  by  the  Port  of 
Sacramento  through  its  container  barge 
service  have  no  more  than  a  de  minimis 
effect  on  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
as  regulated  by  them.  Within  those  limits 
the  Interstate  Commerce   Commission 
could  foresee  no  adverse  effects  to  the 
public  or  the  inland  water  carriers  if  the 
Congress  were  to  remove  such  operations 
from  their  Jurisdiction  and  place  them 
entirely     in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Maritime   Commission.   The   Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  went  on  to  pro- 
pose statutory  sjnendments  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  in  order  to  vest  this  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion endorsed  such  legislation. 

H.R.  9128,  as  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee, is  the  amendment  to  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  proposed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  June  5 
decision,  with  certain  minor  amend- 
ments cleared  with  that  Commission. 

The  bill  is  very  limited  in  scape  and 
would  vest  in  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission exclusive  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
over  rates  and  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation of  containers  or  containerised 
cargo  moving  by  barge  between  points 
in  the  United  States  only  where  all  of  the 
following  conditions  are  met: 

The  container  or  containerized  cargo 
is  moving  between  a  point  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  or  a  noncontiguous  State,  terri- 
tory or  possession,  and  a  point  in  the 
United  States. 

The  container  or  containerized  cargo 
is  being  transported  wi  a  through  bill  of 
lading  betwen  a  point  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  a  noncontiguous  State,  territory  or 
possession,  and  a  point  in  the  United 
States. 

The  transportation  by  bwge  between 
points  in  the  United  States  is  furnished 
by  a  terminsd  operator  as  a  service  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  of  a  direct  vessel  call 
by  a  common  carrier  by  water  transport- 
ing the  containers  or  containerized 
cargo. 

The  terminal  operator  is  a  State,  mu- 
nicipality, or  other  public  body  or  agen- 
cy subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  and 

The  terminal  operator  is  in  compliance 
with  the  niles  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  for  the 
operation  of  the  barge  service. 

The  legislation  would  specifically  pro- 
vide that  the  terminal  operators  pro- 
viding such  service  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 
Section  2  of  the  biU  would  require  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  pnxn- 
ulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  such 
bSLTge  operations  within  120  days  after 
enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  vesting  in  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  this  one  smaU  segment  of 
containers  moving  in  intematlonal  or 


the  noncontiguous  trades  will  insure  that 
this  innovative  concept  is  not  frustrated 
by  interposing  the  regulation  of  the  In- 
terstate Cooomerce  Commission  in  what 
Is  essentially  a  nondomestic  movement. 
And  let  me  repeat:  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commision  endorse  ILR.  9128,  as 
reported  by  your  Committee.  I  stoong- 
ly  urge  the  House  to  support  this  leg- 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  passage  of  HJl.  9128.  a  bill  that 
would  resolve  the  question  whether  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  regu- 
latory jurifldiction  over  the  movement  of 
containers  and  containerized  cargo  by 
barge  between  U£.  ports  where  it  is  not 
practical  for  an  ocean  container  vessel 
to  call  at  both  ports. 

The  problem  arose  with  respect  to  the 
Container  Barge  Service  instituted  by 
the  Port  of  Sacramento.  Sacramento  is 
located  79  miles  upriver  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Container  Barge  Service 
gives  deep  sea  container  vessels  the 
option  to: 
Proceed  up  river  to  Sacramento,  or 
Transfer  the  containers  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; the  movement  between  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco  handled  by  a 
tug  and  barge  provided  by  the  Port  of 
Sacramento. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Conunlssion  is 
the  agency  charged  by  the  Congress  with 
the  responsibility  of  regulating,  among 
other  things,  the  waterbome  foreign  amd 
domestic  offshore  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  discharge  of  these 
responslbUlUes,  the  FMC  has  jurisdiction 
over  common  carriers — by  water — serv- 
ing these  trades  and  persons  carrying  on 
the  business  of  forwarding  or  furnishing 
terminal  facilities  in  connection  with 
such  common  carriers  by  water. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  domestic  move- 
ment of  property  In  interstate  commerce 
and  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  offshore 
commerce  but  only  insofar  as  such  trans- 
portation takes  place  within  the  United 
States.  Where  the  movement  between 
points  in  the  United  States  Is  by  water 
that  portion  which  precedes  transship- 
ment on  an  outbound  movement  or  fel- 
lows transshipment  on  an  inbound 
movement  is  subject  to  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regulation. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  situa- 
tion results  in  some  cases  In  subjecting 
the  movement  to  unnecessary  and  frag- 
mented duplication  of  regulation.  This 
fragmMitation  would  be  avoided  under 
HH.  9128. 

HJl.  9128  is  very  limited  in  scope  and 
would  vest  in  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission exclusive  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  rates  and  charges  for  the  trsms- 
portatlon  of  containers  or  containerized 
cargo  moving  by  barge  betweaa  points  la 
the  United  States  only  where  all  of  the 
following  conditions  are  met: 

The  containers  or  c(mtainsriaed  cargo 
is  moving  between  a  point  in  a  fortign 
country  or  a  noncontiguous  State,  terri- 
tory, or  possession,  and  a  point  in  the 
United  States. 

The  container  or  containerised  cargo 
is  being  transported  on  a  through  bill  of 
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lading  between  a  point  i"  a/orel^?^- 
try  or  a  noncontlguou*  State  terrltoix 
or  possession,  and  a  point  In  the  United 

The'  transportation  by  barge  between 
pointa  in  the  United  States  is  fumlsh«i 
by  a  terminal  operator  as  a  service  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  of  a  direct  vessel  call  by 
a  common  carrier  by  water  transporting 
the  containers  or  containerized  cargo. 

The  terminal  operator  Is  a  State,  mu- 
nicipality, or  other  public  body  or  agm- 
cy  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Maritime  Commission,  and 

The  terminal  operator  Is  In  compliance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  tne 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  for  the 
operation  of  the  barge  service. 

The  legislation  would  speclflcaUy  pro- 
vide that  the  terminal  operator  provid- 
ing such  services  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 
Section  2  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  for  such 
barge  operations  within  120  days  after 
enactment. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
this  legislation. 

(Mr  MOBS  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELL)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  at  this  point  m  the 
Record.  ) 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  9128.  Although  not 
a  member  of  my  distinguished  colleague's 
committee,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  smaUer  ports  in  the  United 
States,  and  strongly  support  the  bill.  _ 

The   Port  of    Sacramento   originated 
this  Innovative  solution  to  the  problem 
of   being  bypassed  by  ocean   container 
vessels.  They  instituted  so-called  con- 
tainer barge  service,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  barge  service  to  move  con- 
tainers between  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Francisco    Bay    area.    The    service    is 
offered  only  to  the  ocean  carrier.  The 
port  Is  the  agent  of  the  ocean  carrier. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  service  Is  so 
that  these  large  productive  vessels  need 
not  make  the  trip  uprtver  to  call  at  Sac- 
ramento. With  the  container  barge  serv- 
ice, the  ocean  vessel  can  drop  off  con- 
tainers at  San  Francisco  and  they  will 
be  barged  up  to  Ssusramento. 

As  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
now  has  jurisdiction  over  the  rate  of  the 
ocean  common  carrier  to  Sacramento 
and  the  terminals  at  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,  it  would  make  no  sense  to 
interpose  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the 
movement  between  San  Prancicso  and 
Sacramento.  Both  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  agree. 

The   container  barge   service  offered 

by  the  Port  of  Sacramento  will  not  be  the 

only  substitute  service  offered  by  other 

smaller  ports  In  the  future.  However,  the 

proposed    legislation   is   tightly   drawn, 

and   will    insure   that   the    Jurisdiction 

conferred   upon   the  Federal  Maritime 

Commission  for  such  substituted  service 

does  not  conflict  with  the  activities  of 

the   Interstate   Commerce  Commission. 

The  language  of  HJl.  9128,  as  reported, 

Is  generally  the  language  proposed  by 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
this  legislation,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Port  of  Sacramento,  but  for  all  of 
the  other  smaller   ports   in  the  United 

States.  .,,  .1. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 

yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  assume  that  the  ICC 
and  the  Maritime  Commision  have  re- 
solved the  differences  that  were  raised 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  be- 
tween the  two  bodies,  as  to  which  would 
have  jurisdiction.  Is  there  accord  now 
between  the  two  agencies? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  correct. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  indicated  to  the  committee,  advis- 
ing It  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  form  that  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee. 

We  also  have  a  clear  statement  m 
writing  from  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission indicating  that  they  support  the 
bill   as  reported  as  amended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  submit- 
ted on  behalf  of  the  entire  executive 
department  a  statement  that  there  is  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  administi^- 
tion  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  as  be- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  PICKLE.  This  biU  in  no  way  con- 
fUcts  with  the  barge  bill  that  the  Con- 
gress passed  recently— last  year,  I  be- 

lieve? 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
bill  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
refers  and  I  make  him  the  assurance 
that  this  bill  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
flict with  that  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  PICKLE.  If  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  other  question.  Do  the  shippers 
under  this  bill  flle  a  tariff  with  the  Mari- 
time Commission  showing  at  what  rate 
they  will  be  charged  for  the  movement  of 
g(X)ds  on  the  barges? 

Mr  DINGELL.  That  is  true.  They  send 
a  direct  biU  of  lading,  and  the  tariff 
shows  the  charges  from  the  point  of  ori- 
gin to  the  flnal  point  where  the  substitute 
barge  service  on  containerized  goods  or 
containers  finally  terminates. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  amendnient 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it   enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca   in    Congress    assembled     That    the 
Shipping  Act.  1916,  as  amended    (46  US.C. 
801-»*2),    is    amended    by    inserting    a   new 
section  a  to  read  as  follows ; 

Src  3  Notwlthstaxidlng  part  ID  of  the  In- 
terstate commerce  Act.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
901  et  seq.),  or  any  other  provision  ot  law, 
rates  and  charges  for  the  barging  or  affrelght- 
ine  of  containers  or  containerized  cargo  by 
bajge  between  points  In  the  United  States. 
shall  be  filed  solely  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission    in    accordance    with   rules    and 


regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ctommlsslon 
where:    *a)    the   cargo  is  moving  b«twe«n  a 
point  In  a  foreign  country  or  a  noncontiguous 
State,  territory,  or  possession  and  a  point  In 
the  United  States,  (b)  the  transportation  by 
barge  between  points  In  the  United  Stat«» 
Is  furnished  bv  a  terminal  operator  as  a  serv- 
ice  substitute  In  lieu  of  a  direct  vessel  call  by 
the  common   carrier  by   water   transporting 
the  containers  or  containerized  cargo  under 
a  through  bill  of  lading,   ic)   such  terminal 
operator   is   a   State,   municipality,   or  other 
public  bodv  or  agency  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
(d)  such  terminal  operator  Is  m  compliance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  for  the  operation  of 
such   barge   service.   The   terminal  operator 
providing  such  services  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916." 

Sbc.  2.  Within  120  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
barge  operations  provided  herein. 


Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord,  and   open  to  amendment  at  any 

point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  ccm- 
slderation  the  bill  (H.R.  9128)  to  confer 
exclusive    jurisdiction    on    the    Federal 
Maritime  Commission  over  certain  move- 
ments of  merchandise  by  barge  in  for- 
eign commerce,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1121,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to    the    House    with    an    amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  ^         .. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  cMi  tne 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

RAT.K  OF  SECOND-HAND  MH^TARY 
EQUIPMENT  TO  LATIN  AMERICi^J* 
COUNTRIES 

(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr.    GAYDOS.    Mr.    Speaker.    Jam« 
Foster,  a  Scripps-Howard  sta^  writer  re- 
ported recently  thafe  the  United  States  i 
running  into  difBculties  in  selling  second 


hand  military  equipment  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries— even   at  "almost  scrap 

'''^Rather  than  buying  from  us,  the  Latin 
Americans  are  fllling  the  order  books  of 
West  European  suppliers.  Mr.  Foster 
learned.  In  fact,  West  European  sales 
reportedly  have  totaled  $12  billion  over 
the  past  5  years  compared  to  $250  mU- 
lion  for  us. 
Mr.  Foster  explains: 

The  swing  away  from  U.S.  goods— new  or 
used— is  accelerating  as  the  Europeans,  try- 
ing to  nourish  their  own  econonUes,  become 
more  and  more  competitive. 

Mr.  Foster  tells  of  U.S.  offers  in  used 
warships,  planes,  weapons,  and  so  forUi, 
even  discounted  in  price  to  "1  cent  on  the 
dollar "'  being  spumed  while  our  neigh- 
bors  to   the   south,    chiefly   Venezuela. 
Brazil,  and  Argentina,  prefer  buying  from 
Europeans.  Our  orders  remain  far  under 
the  $100  mUlion  limit  set  by  Coigress 
on  annual  arms  sales  to  Latin  America. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  another  of 
the  many,  many  instances  in  which  this 
country  and  its  taxpaying  citizens  are 
continuing  to  play  the  sucker  role.  We 
annually  give  the  Latin  Americans  scores 
of  milUcHis  of  doUars  in  foreign  aid- 
largely  with  no  strings  attached.  This 
monev  goes  to  support  the  governments 
which  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Foster,  elect 
to  deal  with  Europeans  for  the  used  arms 
they  want.  These  Etiropeans,  in  turn,  are 
finding  this  Latin  American  market,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Foster,  a  handy  way  to 
"nourish  their  own  economies" — a  pur- 
pose of  marked  interest  to  us  with  our 
big  deficit  in  foreign  trade. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  extend  this  situa- 
tion to  the  point  where,  with  our  foreign 
aid  funds  going  to  Latin  America,  we, 
indeed  are  subsidizing  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can arms  purchases  In  Europe.  Without 
our  gift  dollars  they  would  not  have  had 
anything  like  $1.2  billion  to  spend  on 
weapons  over  the  i>ast  5  years. 

How  long  are  the  American  people 
going  to  stand  for  arrangements  such 
as  this?  More  pointedly,  "how  long  is  the 
Congress  going  to  bow  to  White  House 
requests  by  continuing  to  vote  the  hard- 
earned  tax  money  of  our  constituents 
for  these  "patsy"  games?  The  time  cer- 
tainly is  here,  hi  view  of  our  worsening 
position  In  the  world's  business  affairs 
for  us  to  cut  through  the  doubletalk  of 
the  "giveaway"  advocates  and  look  first 
to  the  American  interest. 


CHIPPEWA    FLOW  AGE    PROJECT, 
NORTHERN    WISCONSIN 


(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing in  the  House  today  legislation 
which  will  provide  for  the  Federal  re- 
capture of  the  so-called  Chippewa  flow- 
age  project  in  northern  Wisconsin.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  return  of  about 
6.000  acres  of  land  to  the  Lac  Courte 
Oreilles  Indian  Reservation. 

The    Chippewa    flowage.    located    on 

the  Chippewa  River  in  Sawyer  County, 

Wis.,  is  a  17,000-acre  reservoir.  It  was 

created     when     the     Northern     States 
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Power  Co.,  built  a  dam  across  the  river, 
having  received  a  llcenae  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commissiim  to  do  so  In  1921. 
The  company  obtained  a  50-year  llcenae 
to  operate  the  dam  for  the  regulaUon  of 
water  flow  to  assure  that  there  would 
be  an  adequate  supply  of  water  at  sev- 
eral Northern  SUtes  Power  hydrogen- 
eration  plants  downstream.  That  license 
expired  on  August  8,  1971,  and  the  com- 
pany has  been  operating  the  project  tm- 
der  a  1-year  license  from  the  PPC. 

The  flowage  is  beautiful,  highly  re- 
garded for  its  undeveloped  lands  and 
recreational  opportunities.  Some  of  the 
best  fishing  in  Wisconsin  is  to  be  found 
within  its  boimdaries.  And  almost  all  of 
the  birds  and  animals  Indigenous  to 
northern  Wisconsin— including  the  bald 
eagle  and  the  osprey — can  be  foimd  in 

While  the  flowage  covers  17,000  acres 
during  spring  and  summer,  It  shrinks 
considerably  in  winter,  when  the  dam  Is 
opened  at  various  times  to  stabilize  the 
river  flow  for  hydrogeneration  and  flood 
control  purposes.  By  March  the  flow- 
age  shrinks  to  2.000  acres  or  less.  The 
water  level  may  drop  anywhere  from 
11  to  21  feet,  and  over  the  past  10  years 
these  winter  drawdowns  have  averaged 
16  feet. 

It  is  not  known  yet  whether  the  con- 
stant yo-yo  rise  and  fall  of  water  level 
creates  significant  environmental  prob- 
lems, because  appropriate  studies  are 
only  now  being  conducted.  It  is  known 
that  during  the  winter  drawdown  period 
there  is  a  limited  habitat  available  for 

fish. 

Significantly,  the  flowage  ranks  as 
Wisconsin's  third  largest  lake.  It  em- 
braces 125  Islands  and  touches  106  n^es 
of  shoreline,  of  which  92  percent  remains 
Ir  an  undeveloped  state  of  natural  wil- 
derness. The  question  is:  Will  this  beau- 
tiful area  stay  undeveloped? 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  people 
have  the  time,  the  resources  and  the 
need  to  find  a  place  where  they  can  get 
away  from  it  all.  When  they  find  one,  the 
place  grows  roads,  trailers,  campers,  cot- 
tages, and  motor  boats.  Where  the  people 
go.  so  goes  development. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee,  Madison,  and 
Minneapolls-St.  Paul  are  all  within  easy 
automobile  reach  of  the  Chippewa  flow- 
age.  With  pressure  like  that.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  act  while  we  can  to  keep  the 
area  unspoiled,  and  that  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  providing  for 
Federal  recapture  of  these  lands.  This 
legislation— identical  to  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son of  Wisconsin — would  require  that 
these  lands  be  kept  in  their  natural 

Federal  recapture  is  possible  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act. 

Under  that  act.  when  the  license  for  a 
power  project  expires,  the  FPC  is  au- 
thorized to  hold  hearings  on  an  appU- 
cation  for  license  renewal.  If  the  FPC 
then  decides  that  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  ought  to  recapture  a  project,  it  rec- 
ommends this  course  of  action  to  the 
Congress.  Since  1964  there  have  been  64 
projects  subject  to  recaptiu-e.  but  in  none 
of  them  did  the  FPC  actually  recommend 
recapture. 

If  the  PPC  decides  in  favor  of  relicens- 


ing,  however,  it  must  stay  its  order  for 
relicenaing  for  2  years  if  any  Federal 
agency  has  recommended  recapture. 
Congress  is  thus  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  matter  itself.  After  2 
years,  if  Ccaigress  has  not  authorlaed  a 
Federal  takeover,  the  new  license  be- 
comes effective. 

An  Important  fact  to  remember  when 
considering  the  future  of  the  Chippewa 
flowage  is  that  the  Federal  Power  Act 
also  authorizes  the  FPC  to  Issue  licenses 
for  power  transmission  on  Indian  res- 
ervations, if  licensing  wiU  not  interfere 
with  the  ptirposes  for  which  the  reserva- 
tion was  created.  This  permitted  some 
6  000  acres  of  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Indian 
Reservation  lands  to  be  Included  when 
the  flowage  was  created. 

When  the  dam  waa  built.  526  acres  of 
this  land  were  flooded.  A  L*c  Courte 
Oreilles  burial  ground  and  rice  field  were 
flooded  then  and  remain  flooded  today, 
•me  tribe  has  fUed  a  petition  with  the 
FPC  opposing  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  Northern  States  Power  or  any  other 
applicant  to  operate  the  flowage  for  hy- 
droelectric power  production.  The  tribe 
wants  recapture  and  the  return  to  the 
tribe  of  all  Flowage  project  lands  with- 
in the  Lac  Courte  Reservation. 

The  FPC  has  ordered  that  public  hear- 
ings on  the  license  renewal  appUcatlon  be 
held  In  Wisconsin  within  the  vicinity  oi 
the  project.  Meanwhile,  two  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  recommend  recapture: 

First  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommended  to  the  FPC  4  years  ago 
that  the  project— exclusive  of  the  dam 
and  Flowage  lands  lying  within  the  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles  Indian  Resrevatlon— be 
recaptured  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  placed  within  the  Chequamegon  Na- 
tlcttial  Forest. 

Second.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior concurred  with  the  USD  A  recom- 
mendatloa  In  a  letter  to  the  FPC  of  last 
February  29,  in  which  it  said : 

Activities  of  the  preeent  licensee.  Northern 
States  Power  Company,  of  the  leasing,  or 
cabin  and  resort  slte^  buUdlng  of  docks,  boat 
landings,  and  the  creation  of  access  roads 
are  in  some  cases,  not  consistent  with  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  area  for  the  com- 
mon public  good.  Uncontrolled  development 
of  recreational  activities  could  adrereely  af- 
fect the  Flowage  wUdemess. 


Now  the  DepEirtment  of  the  Interior 
has  agreed  with  the  position  of  the  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles  Tribe  and  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Oovermnent  recapture 
for  the  tribe  all  project  lands  lying  with- 
ing  the  reservation.  Interior  has  said: 

It  la  the  poeltlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  Interest  of  the  public  In  the 
preservation  of  the  environmental  values  oX 
the  Flowage  and  the  protection  of  the  land 
base  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  should 
take  precedence  over  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  operate  the  project  for  downstream  power 
production.  The  admlnUtratlon  of  the  proj- 
ect lands  by  the  Department*  of  the  In- 
terior and  Arglculture  would  result  In  pro- 
tection of  both  the  Indians'  and  the  pub- 
He's  Interest  In  the  project  and  Is  commensu- 
rate with  the  intent  of  Congress  In  providing 
for  the  recapture  of  power  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the 
Chippewa  flowage  area  be  recaptured 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  if  its  con- 
ttoued  existence  in  a  wildemess  state  Is 
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to  be  guaranteed.  Pressures  for  the  de- 
velopment of  recremtional  areas  are  greftt, 
certainly  In  this  area  of  northern  Wis- 
consin. While  Northern  States  Power — 
to  its  credit — has  resisted  such  pressures 
In  the  past,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that, 
with  a  change  in  management  or  per- 
sonnel, It  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  this  Nation's  Interest  In  pre- 
serving areas  like  the  Chippewa  flowage 
should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  good 
]udgm«it  or  good  will  of  a  private  Arm. 
In  my  opinion  we  in  the  Congress  have  an 
obligation  to  preserve  those  few  attrac- 
tive, unspoiled  areas  that  are  left,  and 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  today  to  recapture  this  unique 
wilderness  area. 

This  legislation  would  return  to  the 
Lac  Courte  Orellles  Indians  lands  orig- 
inally taken  from  them,  provided  the 
tribe  restricts  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Plowage  shoreline. 

•nje  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
suid  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  are 
directed  by  the  bill  to  determine  the  Fed- 
eral agency  which  shall  manage  this  land, 
and  the  Council  is  further  directed  to 
decide  how  that  land  ought  to  be  man- 
aged so  Its  wilderness  and  recreational 
attributes  are  best  promoted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  the  House 
will  give  this  legislation  careful  consid- 
eration. Its  passage  would  insure  the  con- 
tinuation In  lt£  natural  state  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  areas  in  northern 
Wisconsin. 


the  thousands  of  .Americans  on  the  State 
Department  mailing  lists.  Then  perhaps 
truth  and  common  decency  will  prevail. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  trnve  in  my  hand  photo- 
stated copies  of  two  mailings  by  Mr. 
Cheme  to  Prof.  Daniel  G.  Partan,  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Boston  University.  They  use 
Identical  symbols  appearing  on  labels 
used  on  two  State  Department  mailing 
lists  which  contain  Professor  Partan's 
name.  The  State  Department  also  con- 
flrmed  that  the  labels  had  been  made 
available  to  the  White  House. 


SOVIET    JEWS 


EQUAL  STICKER  TIME 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  smd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  has  made  avaUaUe  for  po- 
litical campaign  purposes  mailing  lists 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 
These  are  very  exclusive  lists  because 
the  Department  of  State  does  not  make 
available  gimuned  mailing  labels  for  po- 
litical pinrposes — except  to  the  White 
House.  I  am  referring  to  some  campaign 
propaganda  mailed  out  September  15 
to  thousands  of  college  professors  and 
other  intellectuals  interested  in  interna- 
tional relations  by  Mr.  Leo  Cheme,  a 
vice  chairman  of  a  group  called  Demo- 
crats for  Nixon.  Mr.  Cheme,  a  Key 
Blscayne  neighbor  of  President  Ntxon, 
failed  to  Identify  himself  as  part  of  the 
Nixon  campaign  apparatus  in  his  letter, 
however.  He  also,  in  the  course  of  his 
condemnation  of  Senator  McOovraw's 
Vietxuim  proposals,  did  not  reveal  that  he 
had  been  decorated  by  the  Government 
of  Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  McGovirn.  who 
never  travels  under  false  colors,  woulci 
like  to  reply  to  Mr.  Cheme's  spurious 
sdlegatlons  that  the  Senator,  if  elected 
President — and  I  quote — "would  abrupt- 
ly terminate  the  humanltsuian  programs 
for  refugees,  orphans,  injured  children, 
even  emergency  shipments  of  food."  That 
charge  Is  an  evil  lie. 

Now  here  Is  what  I  suggest,  m  all  fair- 
ness. I  think  the  White  House  ought  to 
give  Senator  McOovbin  "equal  sticker 
time"  to  make  a  mailing  of  his  own  to 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has 
witnessed  In  recent  weeks  the  most  bla- 
tant effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  restrict 
the  travel  of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel.  This 
latest  pronouncement  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  enormous  emigration  fees  is  an 
unjust  and  discriminatory  act  which  rep- 
resents a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights. 

For  far  too  long  we,  in  this  country, 
have  accepted  the  oflacial  anti-Semitic 
pohcy  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
have  done  little  to  condemn  it  except  to 
voice  an  occasional  protest.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  the  unique  opportunity 
of  being  able  to  bargain  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  a  bargain  that  would  ex- 
change wheat,  grain,  and  machinery  for 
the  rights  and  lives  of  human  beings.  We 
must  be  willing  to  make  a  full  commit- 
ment to  this  cause,  a  commitment  that 
would  deny  the  Soviets  of  needed  mate- 
rials if  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  im- 
morality of  their  actions  and  change 
their  emigration  policy.  We  must  stand 
firm  in  our  position  of  being  willing  to 
deny  granting  the  Soviet  Union  the 
status  of  a  "most  favored  nation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  writen  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Secretary  General  Leonid 
Brezhnev  apprising  him  of  the  pos- 
sible economic  ramifications  if  this  un- 
just emigration  pohcy  continues.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagiies  to  join  me  in 
writing  Secretary  General  Brezhnev  de- 
manding that  the  Soviet  Union  immedi- 
ately discontinue  all  discriminatory  poli- 
cies directed  against  Soviet  Jews. 

I  would  now  like  to  read  this  letter 
into  the  Record. 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  26, 1972. 

liXONID  BREZaNEV, 

Secretary  General,  Central  CoTnmittee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  The  Kremlin,  Moscow, 
U.SSJt. 

Deab  Skckktaky  Genkeal  Bbzzhnev:  I  eim 
wTltlag  this  letter  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  recently  announced  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  requiring  emigration  fees 
for  Soviet  Jews  desiring  to  establish  r»8i- 
dency  and  citizenship  l»  the  state  of  Israel. 
Speaking  as  a  private  citizen  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  and  as  an  elected  representative  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  I  voice  my  ttrm  opposition  to  this 
suppressive  policy. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  evidenced  a  recognition 
of  the  need  to  develop  harmonious  relations 
In  the  Interest  of  world  peace.  For  ysars 
third  paxty  countries  had  to  Impress  on  our 
two  nations  the  necessity  for  mutual  coop- 


eration. Out  relations  have  only  recently  ma- 
tured to  the  point  where  our  countries  no 
longer  must  be  prodded  and  coaixed  to  meet 
with  one  another,  where  fear  is  no  longer  the 
hallmark  of  our  relaUona.  but  Instead,  whera 
our  relations  are  now  founded  on  the  con- 
cepts of  mutual  respect  and  trust.  Both  of 
our  countries  have  worked  hard  to  attain 
this  level  of  trust  and  respect,  and  we  can- 
not permit  our  arbitrary  actions  to  Jeopard* 
Ize  this  new  found  underrtanrllng. 

There  Is  a  severe  danger  that  any  attempt 
to  refl.ne  our  relations  aod  develop  trads 
agreements  will  be  adversely  affected  by  your 
country's  enunciated  emigration  policy.  I, 
for  one,  will  be  forced  to  do  all  within  my 
power  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  fitom 
gaining  the  status  of  "moat  favored  nation" 
as  long  as  this  blatantly  anti-Semitic  policy 
remains. 

Mr.  Secretary  General.  It  Is  imperative  that 
we  not  expose  our  people  to  a  world  In  which 
tension  thrives  and  distrust  prevails.  Both 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  insuring  world  tranquility.  Wb 
must  not  permit  our  governments  to  adopt 
official  policies  which  clearly  impose  unjust 
and  cruel  restrictions  on  certain  religloua. 
ethnic  or  racial  groups.  The  current  hostili- 
ties in  Uganda  demonstrate  the  danger  and 
the  probable  consequence  of  such  a  discrimi- 
natory policy.  It  Is  ruD  excuse  that  injustice 
and  discrimination  exist  throughout  the 
world.  V7e.  as  citizens  and  representatives  of 
the  two  most  powerful  and  influential  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  cannot  allow  our  countries 
to  conform  their  laws  and  policies  to  what 
8ure  clearly  Inhumane,  unjxist  and  Immoral 
standards.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  as  a  man 
whose  responsibilities  and  accountabllitlee 
are  among  the  greatest  of  any  man  on  earth, 
to  reevaluate  your  emigration  policy  to  per- 
mit those  of  the  Jewish  faith  to  travel  to  and 
reside  In  the  land  of  their  religious  and  his- 
toric origin. 

I  firmly  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  yoxa 
personal  and  immediate  attention. 
Respectfully, 

Alfeonzo  Bkll, 
U.S.  Congrearman. 


ABORTION  RIGHTS  BILL  PROPOSED 
BY  THE  HONORABLE  BELLA  ABZUG 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May  2 
the  Congresswoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Abztjg)  attracted  special  attention 
to  herself  when  she  had  the  equivalent 
of  a  long  proabortion  book  Inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  insertion 
amounted  to  139  pages  of  material, 
mostly  in  small  type,  in  support  of  a  bill 
she  was  introducing,  her  so-called  Abor- 
tion Rights  Act  of  1972.  This  biU  of  Rep- 
resentative Abzug's,  if  enacted,  would 
establish  the  right  of  a  woman,  any- 
where in  America,  to  have  an  abortion 
any  time  she  wanted  one  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  she  wanted  one.  The 
bill  frankly  abandons  any  pretense  of 
health  or  therapeutic  benefits  for  the 
woman;  its  effect  would  be  simply  to 
forbid  the  United  States  or  any  State  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  what  the  Con- 
gresswoman from  New  York  asserts  is 
the  constitutional  right  of  any  female  to 
terminate  a  pregnancy  that  she  does 
not  wish  to  continue.  The  Ismguage  of 
the  bill  is  so  absolute  on  the  matter  of 
this  alleged  constitutional  right  of  fe- 
males— thoui^  if  the  existence  of  such 
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.  right  Is  so  obvious,  one  wonders  why 
!  bUl  establishing  it  is  necessary— that 
hv  its  passage  the  Congress  would  ap- 
narently  remove  from  the  State  the  very 
SSrity  even  to  regulate  abortions 
otherwise  considered  legal.         _,  ,  .  . 

S  her  backup  material  inserted  Into 
the  Congressional  Rxcord,  Representa- 
tive ABZTJG  includes  lengthy  legal  briefs 
md  journal  articles  not  only  Justifying 
completely  elective  abortion  but  claim- 
imr  that  the  Congress  by  itself  has  the 
Zhority  to  prohibit  the  United  States 
or  the  States  from  restricting  or  regu- 
uoing  it.  She  includes  the  fuU  text,  down 
to  detailed  citations  and  footnotes,  of 
virtually  every  significant  court  decision 
,rtiich  might  tend  to  establish  the  alms 
sbe  has  in  view.  She  neglected  to  in- 
clude any  of  the  available  and  repre- 
sentative material  which  might  have 
cMt  considerable  doubt  on  her  thesis. 

All  this  massive  documentation  may  or 
may  not  convince  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
Et«B8  to  support;  her  bill.  The  principal 
Siect  It  has  had  to  date  has  been  to 
change  the  procedure  on  insertions  Into 
the  CowGRXSSioNAL  RicoRD.  It  Is  uMor- 
tunate.  however,  that  a  controversy  over 
the  sheer  volume  of  material  Inserted  by 
Representative  ABztrc,  distracted  atten- 
tion from  the  substance  of  her  argu- 
ments and  their  supporting  documenta- 
tion The  American  taxpayer  should  not 
have  to  subsidize  the  printing  of  repeti- 
tious documents  which  derive  from  and 
quote  each  other  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  full  texts  are  of  no  possible  Interest 
to  anybody  but  specialists  or  legal  schol- 
ars. Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  this  ex- 
travagance is  small  compared  to  what 
the  cost  would  be  to  human  rights  and 
to  the  rule  of  law  in  America  if  this 
abortion  rights  bill  were  ever  enacted 

Into  law.  .  , 

In  this  bill  Congresswoman  Abzug  is 
proposing  a  virtual  legal  and  constitu- 
tional revolution  under  the  guise  of  up- 
holding the  supposed  right  of  a  woman. 
By  means  of  this  bill,  she  to  proposing 
that  entire  categories  of  human  beings— 
to  this  case,  the  unbom— be  declared 
outside  the  protection,  or  even  of  the  in- 
terest, of  the  law. 

Thus  It  Is  important  that  the  substance 
of  her  bill  be  considered  and  understood. 
The  1972  national  poUtical  cffliventlons 
have    demonstrated    that    abortion    on 
demand  Is  now  a  national  poMtlcal  Issue, 
even  If  more  heat  than  light  was  gen- 
erated on  the  issue  in  Miami  Beach.  At 
any  rate,  the  Issue  Is  not  going  to  go 
away.   Rlght-to-llfe   proponents   every- 
where are  now  carefully  scrutinizing  the 
stands  of  candidates  and  parties.  On  the 
other  side,  typical  of  the  efforts  of  pro- 
ponents of  abortion  on  demand  are  the 
efforts  of  the  so-called  Woman's  Na- 
tional    Abortion     Action     Coalition— 
WONAAC — which     is     mobilizing     to 
lobby  for  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
WONAAC  plans,  for  example,  an  Inter- 
national tribunal  in  New  York  on  Octo- 
ber 21-22  at  which  this  women's  organi- 
zation, m  my  opinion  totally  unrepresent- 
ative of  the  average  woman,  will  func- 
tion simultaneously  as  prosecutor.  Judge, 
and    Jury    in    hearing    evidence    about 
crimes  against  women  who  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  present  abOTtion  and 


contraceptive  laws.  Apparently  this  self- 
constituted  tribunal  win  not  hear  any 
evidence  about  the  crimes  against  chil- 
dren committed  as  a  result  of  legalized 
abortion;  more  than  400.000  unbom  chil- 
dren have  been  destroyed  to  New  Yorit 
alone  to  UtUe  more  than  2  years  of  legal 
abortion  on  demand. 

WONAAC,  of  course.  Is  only  one  of  the 
many  organizations  now  agitating  for 
abortion-on-demand,     abortion     as     a 
woman's  alleged  right.  The  tempo,  toten- 
sity  and  shrillness  of  proabortion  agita- 
tion has  been  tocreaslng.  At  the  same 
time  the  proaborttonists  are  no  longer 
getting   things    their   own   way   to   the 
coTirts  and  to  the  State  legislatures,  as 
toitiftlly  seemed  to  be  the  case  when  the 
big  drive  for  legalized  abortion  started 
about  5  years  ago.  It  Is  true  that  legalized 
abortion  has  made  impressive  gatas  to 
America,  but  there  are  also  many  signs 
that  a  new  trend  agahist  legalized  abor- 
tion is  growtog.  particularly  where  the 
dreadful  results  of  legalized  abortion  ^e 
becomtog  manifest  to  the  pubUc  consci- 
ousness, as  to  New  York. 

Up  to  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  abortion  has 
probably  been  Uttie  more  than  a  word 
for  most  Americans.  The  fact  that  the 
iHiung  of  a  Uvlng  child  is  always  tovolved 
to  any  abortion  has  not  been  clearly 
understood.   Nor   has   It   been   clearly 
understood  that  abortions  are  no  longer 
betog  done  for  true  medical  reasons  de- 
termtoed  by  a  physician;  they  are  being 
sought  and  performed  at  tiie  request  of 
women  who  do  not  wish  to  continue  a 
pregnancy,  to  use  Representative  Abzttg  s 
words.  Where  the  law  stiU  requires  a 
medical  reason,  one  Is  usually  famieated, 
usually  the  mental  health  of  the  "wo*"*^ 
With  unprecedented  semantic  flexibility 
some  medical  men  are  even  managtog  to 
consider  the  distress  of  a  woman  who 
ftods  herself  pregnant  when  she  does  not 
want  to  be  pregnant  a  new  form  of  men- 
tal iUness  justifying  an  abortion.  Other 
semanticists  to  the  medical  profesrfon 
are  now  prepared  to  consider  any  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  personal  toconvenlence 
whatever  that  might  be  tovolved  to  the 
bearing  of  a  child  a  matter  of  health. 

Such  semantic  gymnastics  are  consid- 
ered justified  today  pendtog  the  full  le- 
gaUzation  of  abortion-on-demand,  ev«7- 
where  which  the  antllife  forces  say  is 
now  favored  by  a  growing  majority  of 
Americans.    The    U.S.    Commission    on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future,  for  example,  claimed  to  early 
1972  that  50  percent  of  all  Americans 
favored  the  removal  of  legal  restrictions 
on  abortions.  A  later  GaUup  poll  found 
84  percent  of  respondents  agreeing  with 
the  statement  tiiat  the  decision  to  have 
an  abortion  should  be  made  solely  by 
a  woman  and  her  physician.  The  reason 
such  poUs  as  these  cannot  be  taken  as 
true  measures  of  public  opinion  is  that 
the  questions  are  not  framed  to  a  way 
which  brings  out  what  the  pubUc  is  ac- 
tually being  asked  to  agree  to.  For  more 
serious  studies  of  public  optolon  have 
long  shown  that,  where  Americans  tend 
to  favor  or  tolerate  abortion,  they  do  so 
because  it  is  assumed  that  there  Is  some 
reason  for  the  abortion,  such  as  a  medical 
reason.  To  ask.  as  the  GaUup  poU  does, 
whether  an  abortion  should  be  a  matter 


between  a  woman  and  her  doctor,  Imi^es 
that  there  is  some  medical  reason  to- 
volved. Otherwise  what  is  the  potot  m 
the  doctor  being  tovolved?  Do  not  doctors 
deal  with  medical  matters  by  definition? 
Most  Americans  have  not  yet  gra^jed 
that  some  doctors  are  now  prepared  to 
do  abortions  whether  or  not  any  medical 
reason  is  tovolved.  The  way  the  Gullup 
poll  question  is  framed  actually  conceals 
the  fact  that  the  public  Is  betog  asked 
to  endorse  Representative  Asztrc's  posi- 
tion that  abortion  should  simply  be  a 
woman's   "right."  overriding  all   other 
considerations  whatever,  tocluding  the 
possibility  that  the  woman  herself  can 
be  gravely  harmed  by  the  performance 
of  an  abortion. 

Similarly,  to  ask.  as  the  U.S.  Popula- 
tion Commission's  poll  asked,  whether  or 
not  legal  restrictions  should  be  removed 
from  the  performance  of  abortions, 
might  suggest  to  the  average  person  that 
there  are  legal  restrictions  on  abortions 
believed  medically  necessary  to  save  a 
woman's  life.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
not,  and  never  have  been  to  America 
legal  restrictions  on  abortions  performed 
to  save  a  mother's  life. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of 
public  opinion  on  abortion-on-demand — 
the  long-stated  goal  of  the  abortion  lob- 
by as  well  as  the  ahn  of  Representative 
Ab'zttg'S  bill— the  poDsters  should  to  sim- 
ple honesty  ask  the  pubUc :  "Do  you  thtak 
a  woman  should  have  a  right  to  have 
killed  by  abortion  any  child  she  does  not 
want  to  carry  to  term?"  Or.  to  use  a  saxn- 
ple  of  one  of  actual  argxunents  employed 
before  the  Supreme  Court  tocluded  to 
Representative    Abtog's    copious    docu- 
mentation, pollsters  should  ask  whether- 
laws  should  be  repealed  which  condwm 
women  to  share  their  bodies  with  anoth- 
er organism  against  their  will,  to  be  child 
breeders  and  rearers  against  their  will. 
The  average  American  might  well  w(m- 
der  how  the  law  has   condemned  any 
woman  agatost  her  will.  Did  the  law 
mEdce  her  pregnant?  Should  women— or 
men— be  exempted  by  the  law  from  tok- 
Ing  the  consequences  of  theh-  own  acts? 
Should  women— or  men— be  freed  from 
the  responsibility  for  those  depend^t 
upon  them?  The  unbom  child  is  depend- 
ent upon  his  mother  to  a  unique  way. 
Incidentally,     this     argument     a«ainst 
women  sharing  their  bodies  wttii  an- 
other organism  destroys  at  one  stroke 
another  favorite  argument  of  the  pro- 
abortionists;    namelj-.   the   abortion  to- 
volves  only  the  woman's  right  to  control 
her  own  body. 

It  is  tocredlble  that  any  rational  legal 
or  constitutional  system  could  admit 
such  principles  as  that  people  are  no 
longer  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  their  own  acts,  or  that  the  lives  of 
some  can  be  snuffed  out  for  the  conven- 
ience of  others.  It  taxes  one's  faith  to 
the  American  legal  system  to  realize  that 
such  arguments  could  be  brought  toto 
anv  court  of  law.  let  alone  toto  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  legal  brief  just  quoted  goes  on  to 
argue  before  the  Supreme  Court  that 
laws  forbidding  the  wanton  destruction 
of  unbom  chUdren  by  abortion  Impose  on 
women  a  form  of  cmel  and  unusual 
punMiment    forbidden    by    the    eighth 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Most 
American  women  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  power  and  privilege  ol 
motherhood  which  women  possess  Is  any 
such  thing.  There  is  little  doubt  that  il 
Americans  understood  exactly  what  abor- 
tion is,  and  what  the  abortionists  are 
claiming  for  it — and  what  Bella  Abzug's 
bill  would  impose  by  law— they  would 
scarcely  be  disposed  to  favor  it  in  any- 
thing like  the  numbers  claimed  In  some 
of  these  polls. 

The  most  careful  in-depth  study  of 
public  opinion  on  abortion,  published  in 
1971  by  an  avowed  proponent  of  liberal- 
ized abortion.  Dr.  Judith  Blake  of  the 
University  of  California,  found,  in  fact, 
that  no  less  than  80  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans were  against  simple  abortion-on- 
demand.  Dr.  Blake  concluded  from  her 
study  that  abortion-on-demand  would 
never  become  established  through  legis- 
lative action,  if  public  opinion  alone  were 
the  inspiration  of  such  legislative  action. 
Personally,  she  felt  that  abortion-on- 
demand  would  have  to  be  imposed  on 
America  by  sympathetic  courts. 

And,  in  fact,  it  is  dlsma>-ing  the  degree 
to  which  the  courts  have  been  taken  in  by 
the  proabortlon  argimients  and  mental- 
ity, denying  to  the  unborn  child  the  equal , 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  while  ruling  in  favor 
of  a  woman's  supposed  right  to  destroy 
her  unborn  child  which  is,  of  course,  no- 
where  mentioned  In   the  Constitution. 
Representative  Aizuc  has  included  most 
of   these  court  decisions  in  her  docu- 
mentation: they  make  melancholy  read- 
ing. Similar  decisions  continue  to  appear 
declaring  that  the  abortion  laws  of  still 
other  States  are  unconstitutional.  Unless 
one  reads  each  of  these  decisions  in  turn, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
they  derive  completely,  and  in  almost 
mechanical  fashion,  from  the  same  two 
or  three  innovative  court  decisions  which 
first  advanced  the  novel  thesis  that  the 
State  Is  unable  to  forbid  by  law  the  kill- 
ing of  the  imbom  by  abortion.  It  is  dis- 
concerting to  see  the  courts  striking  down 
the  abortion  laws  in  State  after  State,  but 
all  it  proves  is  that  some  judges  are 
slavishly  prepared  to  follow  other  judges, 
like  so  many  sheep  plunging  over  a  cliff. 
In  fact,  of  course.  sufBcient  legal  and 
constitutlcHial  principles  exist  to  enable 
any  court  to  uphold  not  only  the  State's 
right,  but  its  obligation,  to  afford  legal 
protection  to  the  lives  of  the  unborn. 
Other  courts,  both  State  and  Federal, 
have  upheld  traditional  abortion  statutes 
as  strictly  constitutional.  Most  recently. 
In  July  1972.  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
found  the  arg^unent  that  there  is — 

A  state  Interest  In  protecting  what  la,  at 
the  very  least  (emphasis  added),  from  the 
moment  of  conception,  a  living  being  and 
potential  human  Ufe.  both  valid  and  com- 
pelling. 

The  wonder  would  be.  in  a  democracy 
founded  coi  the  proposition  that  the  first 
of  all  unalienable  rights  is  the  right  to 
Ufe.  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
says,  that  State  and  U.S.  courts  could 
not  uphold  laws  which  protect  the  life 
of  the  unborn  child. 

The  ultimate  resolution  of  the  abor- 
tion issue  in  the  courts  is  far  from  clear. 
however.  Proabortlon  forces  have  made 


a  major  investment  in  the  courts;  they 
command  legal  talent  of  the  most  skill- 
ful kind;  this  has  undoubtedly  been 
responsible  for  getting  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself  the  proposition, 
absurd  on  its  face,  that  only  a  woman 
and  not  also  a  child  is  involved  in  abor- 
tion. A  ruling,  or  perhaps  a  series  of 
rulings,  by  the  Supreme  Court  will  un- 
doubtedly- be  necessary'  before  much  of 
the  legal  confusion  that  has  t>een  gen- 
erated by  the  abortion  issue  can  be 
cleared  up. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures, the  proabortlon  forces  are  no 
longer  achieving  the  successes  they 
achieved  during  the  first  2  or  3  years 
of  their  nationwide  drive  to  relax  or 
repeal  State  abortion  laws.  Except  in 
Florida,  where  the  legislature  was  con- 
strained by  still  Euiother  court  decision 
which  would  have  left  the  State  without 
any  law — exactly  the  situation  Repre- 
sentative Abztjc  desires  for  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole — no  permissive  abortion  laws 
have  been  enacted  in  an>-  State  since 
1970. 

Instead  laws  are  bemg  passed  rein- 
stating the  earlier  restrictions  on  abor- 
tion which  were  originally  in  force  in  all 
the  50  States.  In  1972,  probably  reacting 
to  the  casual  and  callous  slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  infants  since 
abortion-on-demand    was    legalized    in 
New  York  in  1970,  the  legislatures  of 
both  New  York  itself  and  of  neighbor- 
ing    Connecticut     reenacted     statutes 
strictly   forbidding   abortion  except   in 
cases  of  a  direct  physical  threat  to  the 
life   of  a   mother.   In   Connecticut,   the 
legislature  acted  to  restore  a  law  which 
had  been  thrown  out  by  a  Federal  court; 
in  New  York,  the  legislature  was  revers- 
ing its  oviTi  action  of  2  years  ago.  after 
intense  citizen  pressure,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  proabortlon  New  York  Times, 
actually  clogged  the  legislative  halls  in 
Albanj'    until    the   law   was   passed.   In 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  State  law  has 
also   been    under   court   challenge,    the 
legislature  has  similarly  voted  new  re- 
strictive legislation.    In   Massachusetts, 
the  legislature  voted  for  a  constitutional 
amendment    explicitly    recognizing    the 
right  to  life  of  the  unborn  child.  Mean- 
while intensive  efforts  by  the  abortion 
lobby    resulted    in    permissive    abortion 
legislation  being  introduced,  which,  how- 
ever, failed  to  pass  in  some  13  States  dur- 
ing the  1972  legislative  sessions. 

Clearly,  the  legislators  in  all  these 
States  have  been  getting  the  message 
from  their  constituents  that  noisy  pro- 
abortion  groups  do  not  represent  in- 
formed American  opinion  on  the  abor- 
tion issue.  Indeed  the  massive,  active 
sentiment  against  abortion  which  has 
been  rapidly  developing  at  the  grsiss  roots 
all  over  the  country  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  political  phenomena  of  re- 
cent times.  This  antiabortion  sentiment 
has  been  generated  among  those  who 
have  come  to  reaiUze  what  abortion  really 
is — the  killing  of  a  living  child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  this  conviction  takes 
hold  a  person,  he  will  no  longer  be  pas- 
sive on  the  subject  of  alwrtion;  he  will 
actively  work  against  it.  As  the  education 
of  the  American  people  about  abortion 
continues,  and  many  right-to-Ufe  groups 


are  now  busily  engaged  in  this  educa- 
tional task,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  mor« 
and  more  citizens  and  voters  will  express 
themselves  against  abortion. 

While     [u-oabortlonlxts     have    mads 
considerable  gains  in  the  courts,  they  ars 
still   unsure  whether  they  can  finally 
achieve     their     goal     of     abortion-on- 
demand  all  over  America  through  the 
courts.  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  polk, 
pubUc  opinion  is  not  going  for  them  as 
far  as  the  State  legislatures  are  con- 
cerned. After  their  early  successes,  thty 
have  failed  to  get  any  more  permisslTe 
laws  enacted  and  In  some  legislatures 
their  gains  are  even  being  rolled  back. 
Their  goal  is  to  bypass  both  the  courts 
and  the  State  legislatures,  and  try  far 
a     national     abortion-on-demand    Inr 
through  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  is  ^ 
light    in    which    Representative    Bitu 
Abzug's   so-called    abortion    rights  bill 
must  be  viewed.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make 
and  end  run  around  the  obstacles  the 
antlllfe  people  are  finding  in  their  path 
in  the  courts  and  the  State  legislatures. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  examine  at  this  point  the  legal  and 
loonstltutional   basis  on   which  Repre- 
sentative Abztig  takes  her  stand.  Ba- 
sically,  the  Representative   from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzxjg)  rests  her  case  for  an 
alleged  woman's  constitutional  right  to 
abort  a  pregnancy  on  a  1965  Supreme 
Coiurt  decision,  Griswold  against  Connec- 
ticut. This  Supreme  Court  decision  over- 
turned a  Connecticut  law  forbidding  the 
use  of  contraceptives  by  married  couples. 
On  the  face  of  it,  such  a  decision  would 
scarcely  establish  any  right  to  have  an 
abortion — any  more  than  the  Constitu- 
tion itsdf  provides  for  any  such  right. 
What    the    decision,    according    to   the 
court,  did  establish  was  a  general  con- 
stitutional right  to  privacy  which,  though 
not  specifically   mentioned  among  the 
rights  enimierated  in  the  Constitution, 
could    reasonably    be    assumed    to    be 
among    those    unenuoierated   constitu- 
tional rights  possessed  by  all  Americans. 
The  Supreme  Court  overturned  the  Con- 
necticut birth  control  statute  because  it 
violated  the  right  to  privacy  of  married 
couples. 

Now  it  would  be  hard  to  argue  against 
a  constitutltmal  right  to  privacy,  par- 
ticularly tt'uay  when  some  of  the  very 
same  people  who  are  promoting  abor- 
tion on  demand  are  also  advocating  di- 
rect Government  Intervention  in  the  pro- 
creative  habits  of  Americans  on  the 
grounds  of  a  supposed  need  for  popula- 
tion controls.  Once  they  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing elective  abortion  as  a  pri- 
vate matter,  presimiably  these  popula- 
tion controllers  will  then  move  on  to  try 
to  estabUdi  compulsory  abortion  as  a 
public  matter.  The  hypocrisy  of  such  a 
proceeding  Is  clear. 

However  desirable  and  even  necessary 
a  constitutional  right  to  privacy  is,  how- 
ever, there  is  nevertheless  some  doubt 
about  whether  the  Supreme  Court  can 
simply  decree  that  a  particular  unenu- 
merated  right  such  as  the  right  to  privacy 
is  indeed  constitutional.  In  the  Griswold 
against  Connecticut  case  both  Justices 
Black  and  Stewart  vigorously  dissented 
from  the  majority  of  the  Court  on  the 
grounds  that  the  right  of  Americans  to 
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privacy  should  be  safeguarded  by  appro- 
priate and  specific  legislation  enacted  by 
^  legislative  branch.  Even  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  agree 
which  provision  of  the  ConBtitution 
guaranteed  a  right  to  privacy,  and  three 
(jiflerent  majority  opinions  were  written 
In  the  case.  The  majority  did  agree  that 
there  was  such  a  right  to  privacy,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  where  the  matter  stands 
gt  the  moment. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  privacy  would  apply  to 
abortion.  It  is  s\n-ely  imhkely  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  allow  parents  pri- 
vately to  kill  their  own  children  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  right  to  privacy. 
But  that  is  what  abortion  would  Involve. 
While    the    law    has    not    traditionally 
cloaked  the  unborn  with  all  the  same 
rights  as  persons  who  have  been  born, 
it  is  also  true  that  it  was  in  the  past 
unnecessary  for  the  law  to  do  so.  The 
rights  of  the  unborn  were  not  imder  at- 
tack as  they  are  today.  No  well-financed 
lobby  existed   to   persuade   courts   and 
legislatures   that   the   protection   which 
the  law  did  afford  to  the  unborn  should 
be  thrown  out  and  the  rights  of  the  un- 
born disregarded.  Abortions  were  only 
performed  by  physicians  for  what  were 
believed  to  be  serious  medical  reasons  af- 
fecting the  life  of  the  mother — in  con- 
trast to  the  attitude  of  manj-  physicians 
today  who  apparently  believe  that  be- 
cause, technically,  relatively  safe  abor- 
tions can  be  performed,  doctors  should 
tlierefore    be    legally    able    to    perform 
them.  Abortions   for   convenience  were 
considered  in  the  past  criminal  abor- 
tions, as,  in  my  opinion,  they  should  be 
so  considered  in  any  ethically  sane  so- 
ciety. 

Today,  however,  elements  of  Ameri- 
can society  apparently  do  not  see  it  that 
way.  Representative  Aaznc,  along  with 
tlie  lawyers  upon  whom  she  depends 
lor  her  proUx  supporting  documenta- 
tion, holds,  quite  simply,  that  the  right  to 
privacy  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Griswold  against  Connecticut  includes 
the  right  of  a  woman  to  elect  to  destroy 
any  child  she  might  conceive.  Yet 
nowhere  in  this  Supreme  Court  decision 
can  the  faintest  suggestion  be  found  that 
the  right  to  privacy  would  prevent  the 
State  from  forbidding  or  regiilating 
abortion  by  law.  In  his  concurring  opin- 
ion in  Griswold  against  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  declares  that,  in  deter- 
mining which  rights  not  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution  are  nevertheless  so 
fundamental  that  they  are  entitled  to 
constitutional  protection,  the  court  must 
look  to  the  traditions  and  corisclence  of 
our  people  to  determine  whether  a  prin- 
ciple is  so  rooted  there  as  to  be  ranked 
as  fundamental.  Can  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  elect  abortion  be  found  any- 
where in  the  traditions  and  conscience 
of  our  people?  Has  such  a  right  ever 
been  asserted,  or  even  imagined, 
throughout  all  of  American  history  until 
today?  Until  the  abortion  lobby  started 
its  drive  against  abortion  laws  a  few 
years  ago,  all  50  States  consistently  for- 
bade abortion  except  in  narrow,  strictly 
medical  circumstances. 

The  proabortionists,  of  course,  citing 
the  slenderest  evidence,  allege  that  these 


aborticai  laws  were  intended  only  to  pro- 
tect the  woman  from  the  effects  of  un- 
sterile  surgery.  If  that  were  the  case, 
why  were  there  not  laws  against  all  sur- 
gery, equally  unsterile,  instead  of  merely 
against  abortion? 

The  fact  is,  that  prior  to  the  present 
day,  abortion  was  universally  tmder- 
stood  to  be  the  killing  of  a  child,  or  at 
any  rate  a  potential  child;  and  the  moral 
wrong  of  destroying  a  potential  child 
was  as  real  as  the  moral  wrong  as  de- 
stroying an  actual  child.  The  first  men- 
tion of  abortion  in  English  law  refers  to 
it  flatly  as  homicide.  Neither  the  fact 
that  the  precise  moment  when  an  embryo 
became  a  person  was  not  understood 
scientifically  nor  the  fact  that  abortion 
laws  assigned  penalties  less  strict  than 
the  penalties  lor  other  types  of  homicides 
can  detract  from  the  essential  point 
that  the  unborn  child  has  traditionally 
been  accorded  legal  status  and  protec- 
tion. Unborn  children  have  traditionally 
had  the  right  to  sue  in  tort,  inherit,  have 
guardians  appointed  for  them,  et  cetera. 
After  all.  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  there 
are  different  degrees  of  homicide,  too. 

Undoubtedly  most  of  the  legislators  of 
the  19th  century  who  voted  in  most  of 
the    American    abortion    laws    assumed 
they  were  providing  adequate  protection 
for  the  unborn,  and  never  dreamed  of  a 
time  when  people  would  seriously  argue 
that  the  rights,  hideed  the  very  existence, 
of  living  human  beings  were  Irrelevant  to 
the  issue  of  a  woman's  alleged  rights. 
Now  that  science  has  established  that 
each  individual  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception, it  would  be  logical  for  the  law  to 
move  toward  a  greater  degree  of  protec- 
tion for  the  unborn,  and  toward  stricter 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  child's 
right  to  life  by  abortion.  This  is  a  task 
toward  which  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures, and  the  Congress  as  far  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  concerned,  should  be 
addressing  themselves  by  positive  pro- 
tective  legislation,   rather   than   merely 
dealing  with  the  issue  as  the  proabortion- 
ists have  framed  It,  namely,  in  terms  of 
whether  or  not  the  rights  which  the  un- 
born child  already  enjoys  under  the  law 
should  be  removed  in  favor  of  a  woman's 
right  to  choose. 

It  is  all  the  more  incmnbent  upon  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments  to  face  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities because  too  many  courts  are 
dealing  with  the  abortion  issue  entirely 
on  the  terms  put  forward  by  the  pro- 
abortionists. Following  Griswold  against 
Connecticut  primarily,  these  courts  are 
holding  that,  because  couples  have  a 
constitutionally  protected  right  to  pre- 
vent conception,  they  also  have  the  right 
to  destroy  the  child  after  he  Is  conceived 
if  their  preventive  measures  fsdl.  This  is 
an  astounding  argument,  of  course,  but 
roost  of  the  court  decisions  overturning 
abortion  laws  are  based  on  precisely  this 
reascxiing.  The  effect  of  these  court  de- 
cisions is  actually  to  go  beyond  guar- 
anteeing married  couples  the  right  to 
privacy  In  preventing  conception;  by  giv- 
ing to  the  woman  alone  the  right  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to  continue  a  preg- 
nancy, they  also  effectively  nullify  the 
father's  rights  to  his  children  since  in 
exercising  her  right  to  get  an  abortloci 


she  csm  effectively  Ignore  the  father's 
wishes  tn  the  matter.  Thus  the  interpre- 
tatloQ  which  the  courts  are  giving  to 
Griswold  against  Connecticut  in  extend- 
ing it  to  cover  abortion,  evacuates  the 
f  ai  aer's  parental  rights  while  supposedly 
guartmteelng  his  constitutional  rtcbts 
in  matters  of  the  privacy  of  his  home, 
family,  or  married  life.  This  is  the  weird 
logic  of  abortion  on  demand.  It  is  logic 
which  Representative  Bella  Abzug's  so- 
called  abortion  rights  bill  would  translate 
into  the  law  of  the  land. 

A  Federal  judge  in  Illinois,  dissenting 
in  one  of  the  recent  court  cases  which 
adopts  the  logic  of  abortion  as  merely 
another  and  especially  effective  method 
of  contraceptlOTi,  has  spoken  pertinently 
if  not  definitively  on  the  marxner  in 
which  State  laws  restricting  abortion 
are  being  thrown  out  by  the  courts : 

To  support  their  conclusion  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  have  exceeded  the  proper 
bounds  of  legislative  Interest,  the  majority 
[of  the  court)  prlmarUy  rely  on  the  ration- 
ale of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Griaxcold  v  Con- 
necticut. 381  U.S.  479,  85  S.  Ct.  1678.  14  L. 
Ed.  3d  510.  But  Griswold  held  only  that  a 
statute  which  forbade  the  use  of  contracep- 
tives by  married  couples  violated  their  rights 
to  prtTacy.  In  writing  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  Indicated  that 
the  Connecticut  statute  was  'unnecessarily 
broad"  and  prevented  activities  which  might 
otherwise  be  subject  to  state  regulation  (381 
U.S.  486  S.Ct.  1678).  The  more  thorough 
concurring  opinion,  written  by  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg,  stressed  that  there  was  In  that 
case  no  showing  that  the  statute  was  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  a  permissible  state  In- 
terest. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  is  in  my  opin- 
ion a  valid  and  permissible  state  Interest — 
the  protection  of  human  life  or  at  least  the 
protection  of  potential  human  life  in  the 
ieius.  In  my  opinion  the  statute  In  question 
Is  no  broader  than  is  neceesaxj"  to  accom- 
plish this  valid  and  permissible  state  Inter- 
est, even  though  It  does  not  distinguish  or 
provide  exceptions,  as  my  brothers  would 
prefer,  for  those  which  are  "defective"  or  "In- 
tensely unwanted,"  or  have  not  matured  to 
"the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy." 

In  citing  Gristoold,  the  majortty  concludes : 
"We  cannot  distinguish  the  Interests  as- 
serted by  the  plaintiffs  In  this  case  from 
those  asserted  In  Griswold."  In  other  words. 
In  their  views,  there  Is  no  distinction  that 
can  be  made  between  prohibiting  the  use  of 
ccaatraceptlves  and  prc^Uhltlng  the  destruc- 
tion of  fetal  life,  which  as  explained  above 
may  reasonably  be  construed  to  be  human 
life.  I  find  this  assertion  Incredible.  Con- 
traception prevents  the  creation  of  new  Ufe. 
Abortion  destroys  existing  life.  Contracep- 
tion and  abortion  are  as  distinguishable  as 
thovights  or  dreaons  are  distinguishable  from 
reality. 

As  fo*  myself  I  am  confronted  with  and 
bound  by  the  plain  facts  before  us.  The 
people  of  Illinois  have  a  legitimate  and  sufB- 
cient lnter«t  In  protecting  fetal  life  to  sup- 
peat  the  statute  here  considered.  I  And  noth- 
ing In  the  Court  s  teachings  In  Griswold  to 
the  contrary. 

No  Individual  right  or  freedom  Is  ever  ad- 
vanced in  this  country  through  an  unwar- 
ranted Intrtision  of  the  Judiciary  Into  the 
proper  province  of  the  legislature.  Indeed. 
In  these  days  of  pressure  groups  regularly 
seeking  from  courts  that  which  only  legisla- 
tures ''ff"  only  properly  give,  constitutional 
government  Is  weakened  each  time  covirts 
place  their  personal  phUoaophlcal  views 
above  the  law. 

I  would  grant  the  motioc  of  the  defend- 
SLnts  for  summary  Judgment  and  leave  the 
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pUintUT's  cauM  wher«  under  the  Conatltu- 
ttoa  It  belongs— In  the  lUlnolB  LegUilftture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Congress,  except  where  It  legislates  di- 
rectly a«  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  will 
also  leave  the  question  of  abortion  where 
It  belongs— In  the  legislatures  of  the  50 
SUtes.  I  am  confldent  that  the  Congress 
will  reject  Representative  Asztjc's  so- 
called  aborUon  rights  bill  as  well  It  should 
be  rejected.       

UJ3  80VEREIQNTY  OVER  CANAL 
ZONE  AND  PANAMA  CANAL- 
MORE  INFORMATION 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  ad- 
dress in  this  House  on  August  2,  1972,  on 
the  subject  "U.8.  Sovereignty  Over 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal — Not 
Negotiable,"  I  quoted  a  July  26,  1972,  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  stat- 
ing that  the  Department  of  State  had 
sent  a  diplomatic  note  to  the  Panama- 
nian Oovemment  regarding  its  alleged 
actions  relative  to  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions in  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  have  now  received  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  State  quoting  the  sub- 
stantive part  of  the  May  3,  1972.  note  of 
our  Embassy  in  Panama  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  that  country.  The  note  em- 
phasizes the  State  Department's  under- 
standing that  the  Panamanian  Cabinet 
Decree  concerning  voting  does  not  repre- 
sent any  effort  by  the  Goverrunent  of 
Panama  to  assert  authority  in  the  Caiial 
Zone  contrary  to  international  agree- 
ments in  force  between  oxir  two  nations. 
Because  the  indicated  letter  quoting 
the  May  3,  1972,  note  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  record  concerning  the 
voting  Incident  and  should  be  generally 
available,  I  quote  the  entire  letter  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

DEPARTMENT   OT  STATE, 

Washington.  DC,  August  24,  1972. 
Hon.  DANnn.  J.  Plood, 
Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«A«  M«.  Flood:  I  am  pleased  to  reply  to 
your  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  ol 
August  1  in  which  you  Inquired  about  a  dip- 
lomatic note  concerning  the  establishment  of 
electoral  districts  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
As  you  know  from  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Of  the  Army  Koren,  several  newspaper  articles 
In  Panama  gave  erroneous  interpretations  of 
the  Decree  of  the  Panamanian  Government 
which   established   thoeo   electoral   districts. 
Our  subsequent  examination  of  the  Decree 
revealed  that  It  in  no  way  affected  United 
States  treaty  rights.  Thereupon  we  Instructed 
our  Embassy  to  Panama,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  to  dis- 
patch  a   Note   afllrmlng   our   understanding 
that  treaty  rights  were  not  affected. 

The  text  of  the  substantive  portion  of  the 
Embassy's  note  of  May  3,  1972,  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  follows: 

••We  note  that  Tour  ExceUency's  Oovem- 
ment has.  consistent  with  the  agreements  In 
force  between  our  two  nations,  designated 
DoUlng  places  for  the  use  of  such  Panamanian 
citizens  at  locations  within  the  Republic  of 
Panama  outside  the  Canal  Zone.  We  have 
traditionally  encouraged  both  Panamanian 
and  United  States  cltlaens  realdlng  in  the 
Canal  Zone  to  vote  In  their  respective  elec- 
Uona. 


"As  you  know,  the  United  States  has,  as 
a  measure  of  cooperation  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Panama,  long  maintained  the  policy 
that  persons  In  the  Canal  Zone  shoxUd  not 
mterfere  to  the  internal  politics  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  In  accordance  with  this 
policy.  Individual  U.S.  agencies  In  the  Canal 
Zone  have  established  regulations  respecting 
the  conduct  of  political  activities  of  their  em- 
ployees. One  such  regulation  provides  that  a 
Panamanian  citizen  employee  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  hold  office  In  the  Oovemment  of 
Panama  may  not  concurrently  be  employed 
by  the  Panama  Canal  agencies.  One  purpose 
of  this  provision  Is  to  avoid  allegations  that 
a  conflict  of  Interest  exists  between  the 
duties  of  such  a  person  as  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  and  his  duties 
as  an  ofllcer  of  the  Government  of  Panama. 
We  assume  that  the  application  of  this  pol- 
icy and  the  above -described  regulation  wlU 
continue  lo  be  satisfactory  to  Your  Excel- 
lency's Oovemment. 

••My  Government  understands  that  the 
aforementioned  Cabinet  Decree  does  not 
represent  any  effort  by  the  Government  of 
Panama  to  assert  authority  to  the  Canal  Zone 
cxDntrary  to  International  agreements  In  force 
between  ovir  two  nations.  My  Government 
will  endeavor  to  avoid  any  mlsmterpretatlon 
of  this  decree  on  the  part  of  Interested  per- 
sons and  authorities  In  the  United  States, 
and  U  confident  that  Your  Excellency's  Gov- 
erimient  will  do  lUcewlae." 

I  hope  that  this  wUl  be  helpful  to  you. 
Please  continue  to  call  on  me  whenever  you 
believe  I  might  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

DAvm  M.  Abshisx, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


September  26,  1972 

1  have  been  serving  as  chairman  of  % 
special  investigation  Into  our  growlni 
energy  crista  and  went  to  St.  I^uls  to 
tour  a  project  sponsored  by  the  city  ct 
St.  Louis  and  Union  Electric  of  St.  Look 
In  conjunction  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the 
floor  during  consideraticm  of  HJl.  1675i, 
the  Military  Construction  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1973.  I  was  paired  with  Mr, 
Scott.  However,  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation  which  Include  a  $1.7 
minicHi  appropriation  for  a  very  Im- 
portant project  for  Port  Monmouth  in 
my  district. 

I  also  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1227. 
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INTERSTATE  SMUGGLING  OP 
CIGARETTES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  Subconmiittee  No. 
1,  Immigration  and  Nationality,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  12184,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
racketeering  in  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  cigarettes  and  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  enforcement  of  ciga- 
rette taxes.  These  hearings  will  be  held 
in  room  2237  Raybum  Office  Building  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  September  28. 
Testimony  will  be  heard  from  Members 
of  Congress,  representatives  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  representatives 
from  various  States  which  are  vitally 
interested  in  this  problem. 

The  legislaticHi  would  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  contraband  cigarettes 
in  interstate  commerce  and  would  make 
it  a  felonj-  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000  and/or  imprisc«iment  for  not 
more  than  2  years. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howahd)  is  recognized 
for  5  Minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, September  25,  1972.  I  was  neces- 
sarily away  from  House  business  be- 
cause of  a  trip  I  made  to  St.  Louis 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control  and  Internal 
Development. 


PROTECTION    FOR    WORKERS    ON 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT  CHANGES 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Begich)  is  recognized  for  S 
minutes. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
sun  introducing  a  bill  which  addresses 
itself  both  to  a  specific  Alaskan  prob- 
lem, and  to  a  problem  which  is  well 
known  throughout  the  country.  The 
problem  is  one  which  occurs  when  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  change  occurs,  and 
the  new  contractor  brings  a  totally  new 
set  of  wages,  conditions  and  other  factors 
to  the  job.  Included  may  be  a  wage  struc- 
ture which  actually  results  in  a  lower 
wage  for  those  working  on  the  job  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  contract. 

RecenUy,  this  occurred  in  Alaska,  at  a 
NASA  tracking  staUon  near  Fairbanks. 
The  contract  changed  from  one  large 
corporaUon  to  another,  and  the  nw 
contractor  brought  with  it  a  set  of  dif- 
ferent, and  lower,  wage  rates.  The  re- 
sult was  that,  of  the  employees  who 
would  be  working  for  the  new  contractor, 
only  about  70  percent  would  either  re- 
ceive a  raise  or  remain  at  the  same  sal- 
ary. The  other  93  percent  were  asked  to 
take  cuts  ranging  from  5  percent  to  over 
30  percent. 

Quite  frankly,  some  of  these  cuts  were 
not  occasioned  by  anything  more  than 
different  pay  policies  by  the  new  con- 
tractor. Still,  the  workingman  must  nw 
be  the  victim  of  such  a  change.  We  afl 
know  that  we  come  to  depend  on  a  con- 
stant salary,  and  make  our  decisions 
based  on  that  level  we  are  entitled  to 
earn.  ..  ^        . 

I  might  add  that  the  immediate  ana 
vmderstandable    response    of    the   em- 
ployees was  to  seek  union  representation. 
The  net  result  of  the  entire  situation  was 
confusion  and  concern  which  did  not 
work  to  the  benefit  of  important  ob- 
jectives of  the  contract  in  the  first  place. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  GuRintY  and  Williams,  would 
prevent  wage  losses  in  a  turnover  of  con- 
tractors on  a  government  job.  In  regular 
Federal  employment,  a  wage  loss  such  as 
I  described  in  Alaska  would  not  occur, 
and  I  see  no  special  reason  that  the  same 
standard  should  not  apply  to  Govern- 
ment contracts. 
I  commend  this  legislation  to  the  at- 


tention of  my  colleagues  and  urge  that 
you  join  me  in  seeking  its  early  consider- 
ation. Thank  you. 

SAN  PEDRO  Y  SAN  PABLO 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)    is  recognized  for 
5  minutes.  ^       „   , 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  San  Pedro 
y  San  Pablo  is  the  name  given  one  of  the 
first  of  nine  missions  established  in  the 
Apalachee  Province  of  Florida  as  the 
Spanish  moved  westward  across  our  State 
to  the  I630's. 

This  site  is  now  a  part  of  the  grounds 
of  the  home  of  the  distinguished  comp- 
troUer  of  the  Stete  of  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable Fred  O.  (Bud)  Dickinson.  Jr. 

The  reason  I  wanted  to  mention  this 
particular  site  here  today  is  that  it  was 
recenUy  entered  on  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places  and  as  such  is 
considered  to  be  of  national  significance 
to  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

This  is  a  tremendous  program,  giving 
recognition  for  the  first  time  to  those 
places  and  sites  which  are  worthy  of 
preservation  and  recognition  for  time  to 
come. 

Might  I  add  a  particular  note  of  rec- 
ognition to  the  Tallahassee  Democrat 
and  Mrs.  HaUie  Boyles  of  that  paper's 
staft  for  their  untiring  efforts  over  the 
years  to  point  out  the  need  for  historical 
preservation.  They  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  a 
large  number  of  sites  in  their  area  given 
this  recognition  this  year. 

Comptroller  Dickinson  was  one  of  our 
State's  finest  legislators  and  has  ren- 
dered equal  service  as  a  member  of  our 
State  cabinet.  He  is  to  be  conamended  for 
his  great  interest  in  preserving  this  and 
other  sites  for  preservation. 

I  share  the  pride  which  Comptroller 
Dickinson  feels  ir  this  honor  and  com- 
mend all  those  responsible  for  one  of  the 
finest  programs  that  we  have  embarked 
upon  in  historical  preservation. 

This  was  the  site  of  the  San  Pedro  y 
San  Pablo  de  Patali  Mission,  one  of  the 
first  of  nine  missions  established  in  Apa- 
lachee Province  during  the  westward 
expansion  of  the  Spsmish  from  St.  Au- 
gustine in  the  1630's. 

The  Patali  Mission  was  part  of  the 
chain  of  18  Spanish  missions  established 
across  the  top  of  Florida.  Built  in  the 
early  1640*s.  it  was  destroyed  diuing  the 
last  battle  of  the  Spanish  to  control  west- 
em  Florida.  On  June  23.  1704,  British 
soldiers  and  Yamassee  Indians  from  the 
Charleston.  8.C.,  area  attacked.  The 
mission  was  consumed  by  fire  and  the 
Spanish  were  decisively  defeated.  About 
17  captives  were  taken  and  soon  after- 
ward tortured  to  death  in  the  Patali 
plaza.  Thus,  the  Apalachee  Province  was 
lost  to  Spain. 

The  ruins  of  the  mission  were  im- 
earthed  by  workmen  when  Florida 
Comptroller  Fred  O.  Dickinson.  Jr.. 
moved  his  home  from  Tallahassee  to  this 
site  in  1971.  Subsequent  excavations 
have  revealed  the  remains  of  two 
churches,  a  convent,  a  cooking  building, 
and  a  cemetery. 
The  remains  of  some  64  individuals 


were  found  in  the  60-  by  80-foot  ceme- 
tery. The  dead  were  buried  facing  west. 
toward  the  setting  sun. 

Indian  ceramics  previously  unkBown 
in  the  area  were  uncovered  in  the 
gmves — perhaps  the  most  Important  dis- 
covery, for  they  are  evidence  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  one  or  more  allied  tribes  with 
the  Apalachee  in  the  area.  The  allied 
tribes  include  the  Chatot,  Chines,  Ama- 
canos,  and  the  Yamassee. 

The  excavations  also  proved  that  what 
is  known  today  as  the  Old  St.  Augustine 
Rood  is  really  a  combination  of  roads 
built  in  1779  and  1823.  The  original  road 
coimected  missions  from  St.  Augustine 
to  Tallahassee  between  1633  and  1704. 


WHITE  HOUSE  RERUN 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Toxskn)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
morning's  New  York  Times  contained  an 
editorial  entitled  "White  House  Rerun" 
which  I  would  commend  to  my  coUeagues 
reading.  It  describes  yet  another  facet 
of  the  batUe  by  the  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Policy  to  usurp  the  author- 
ity of  congressionally  established  bodies 
in  the  making  of  communications  policy. 
In  his  latest  gambit  OTP  Director  Clay 
T.  Whitehead  has  admonished  broad- 
casters to  improve  the  rerun  situation  or 
he  will  explore  whatever  regulatory  rec- 
ommendations sxe  in  order. 

Certainly  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  the  rerun  situation 
when  60  percent  of  prime  time  program- 
ming has  been  seen  before — smd  this  at 
a  time  of  unprecedented  profit  levels  in 
the  broadcasting  industry. 

What  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times  correctly  concern  themselves  with. 
however,  is  the  s«3propriatene88  of  a 
White  House  staffer,  heading  an  office 
created  by  executive  flat  without  the 
consent  of  Congress  and  not  responsible 
to  its  elected  officials,  attempting  to  make 
policy  in  an  area  where  Congress  has 
created  an  independent  regulatory  au- 
thority. To  quote  the  editorial: 

There  may  well  be  a  oas©  for  a  better  bal- 
ancing of  original  and  repeat  bro^dcaats  In 
entertainment  shows;  summer  reruns  have 
indeed  stretched  back  to  early  spring.  But 
the  proper  forum  for  study  and  possible  rule- 
making should  be  the  Government  agency 
designated  by  law  and  Congress  for  this  piu- 
poee,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion.' The  agency  with  the  licensing  and  rule- 
making authority  can  and  must  conduct 
hearings  before  taking  drastic  steps  that.  In 
effect,  tell  stations  what  the  proper  mix 
should  be  In  programming. 

The  question  as  I  see  it  is  whether 
broadcasting  policy,  with  its  tremendous 
impact  on  the  life  of  every  American, 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  public 
record,  or  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
plush  suites  at  the  Office  of  Telecommu- 
nications Policy.  Not  even  the  huge  sal- 
aries that  OTP  workers  receive  can  make 
up  for  the  vigorous  and  open  competition 
of  Ideas  that  at  least  theoretically  must 
characterize  the  proceedings  of  regula- 
tory agencies. 

A  good  example  of  this  closed  decision- 
making system  can  be  seen  in  recent  OTP 


activity  relating  to  cable  television.  In  a 
series  of  secret  ofl-the-record  meetings 
with  the  interests  involved  the  White 
House  Office  pushed  through  a  com- 
promise agreemsit  which  Uxk.  everyone 
into  account  except  the  public.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  an  Intricate  series  of  rules 
governing  the  growth  of  what  coiild  be 
a  revolutionary  communications  tech- 
noiogy  designed  primarily  to  protect 
powerful  economic  Interests. 

A  trend  In  the  direction  of  tight-fisted 
control  by  OTP  is  clear.  Only  recently  It 
sacrificed  public  broadcasting  so  that 
Congress  would  imderstand  that  OTP 
had  clout  and  expected  to  be  listened  to. 
As  another  example  I  would  cite  dis- 
closures that  the  President  would  like 
to  replace  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Chairman  Dean  Burch  with 
someone  who  would  be  more  responsive 
to  direction  by  the  White  House.  Thte  is 
understandable  since  Chairman  Burch. 
unlike  the  vast  majority  of  Nixon  ap- 
pointees, has  distinguished  himself  as  an 
outstanding  regulator  by  consistently  re- 
jecting industry  propaganda  and  party 
politics  in  favor  of  the  public  Interest  as 
he  sees  it.  ^      ^ 

Mr.  Nixon  has  made  it  clear  that  Clay 
Whitehead  speaks  for  the  administra- 
tion. Consequently,  it  Is  he  who  must 
answer  the  charge  made  by  the  editorial 
that  OTP  has  operated  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  interest. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  19731 
Wkitx  Hottsx  Rratrw 


Once  again  the  White  House  Isroadcastlng 
czar,  aay  T.  Whlt«he«l,  has  ralMd  p<Hltlc»l 
lm.pUcatlon«  In  a  statement  about  what 
American  TV  viewers  ought  to  be  watching. 
Prevlo\isly  he  had  let  It  be  known  that  the 
stations  would  be  better  off  not  putting  <m 
controversial  subjects  and  also  that  public 
service  actlvltle*  ought  to  be  localised,  min- 
ing that  major  documentarlee  on  the  isauea 
of  the  day  could  be  lgnor«l.  Now  Mr.  White- 
head Is  worried  about  the  Increased  number 
of  reruns  In  prime  time — the  second  or  um- 
teenth  showing  of  the  family,  situation, 
medical  and  similar  half -hoiur  or  hour  ihow. 
The  netwcwks  matntaln  that  the  high  coat 
of  producing  entertainment  programs  necas- 
altates  repeata.  enablea  vlewera  to  see  a  pro- 
gram they  may  have  missed  or  want  to  see 
again,  and.  Indirectly,  provides  the  where- 
withal for  the  lees  profitable  coverage  of  news 
and  Information  broadcasts.  The  White 
House  counters  by  saying  that  the  networks 
increase  their  profits  through  reruns,  harm 
the  Hollywood  studloe  as  weU  as  actors  and 
craft  unions  sviflerlng  from  unemployment, 
and  open  the  door  further  iat  imporUtlon 
of  programs  from  abroad  (mainly  Oreat 
Britain). 

There  may  weU  be  a  caae  for  a  better 
balancing  of  original  and  repeat  bro^lcasts 
to  entertainment  shows;  summer  reruns  have 
indeed  stretched  back  to  early  spring.  But 
the  proper  forum  for  study  and  poMlble  nile- 
mRting  should  be  the  Government  agency 
designated  by  law  and  CongreM  fox  this 
purpoee,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. The  agency  with  the  Ucenslng  and 
rulemaking  authority  can  and  must  conduct 
hearing  before  taking  drastic  steps  that,  m 
effect,  tell  stations  what  the  proper  mU 
should  be  In  programing.  The  F.C.C.  repre- 
sents the  public  Intereet  and  the  trtertalon 
Tlewen  i»ther  than  the  network*  and  the 
unlona.  _ 

The  suspicion  exists  that  Oltfornla  uxv- 
lons  and  votes — and  not  T7  rlewen  and 
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progr»m»-are  the  first  coMUler»tlon  In  the 
WhUe  Hou»e  statement.  II  the  Pr«i»dent  felt 
otherwue.  he  would  hardly  have  veto«l  the 
modest  two-year  appropriation  tofjhe  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  and  caused 
Ihe  despair  and  resignation  of  Its  If  heirship. 
The  first  remarto  about  the  ^mini*hed  role 
of  public  bro«lcastlng  by  the  P^«^*  »  ^'^ 
head  of  the  Ci>.B.,  Henry  Looml.,  gl'«  l*"  • 
hope  for  bold  programnUng  In  news  docu- 
meniarles  or  entertainment  in  this  election 
year.  ^^^^^^^^___ 

DOESN'T  CONGRESS  WANT  TO 
KEEP    ANY    POWER? 


I 
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With  existing  programs  for  the  funding 
available.  What  it  all  boils  down  to  Is  a 
matter  of  priorities  as  the  various  au- 
thorization committees  see  them  and  as 
this  House  in  passing  authorizing  legis- 
lation sees  them.  And  then,  we  all  have 
a  second  crack  at  determining  a  particu- 
lar year's  actual  level  of  funding  when 
we  go  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess  If  Congress  is  not  about  its  proper 
business  in  reviewing  priorities  and  es- 
tablishing priorities  after  considering  ex- 
ecutive    department     recommendations 
then  I  do  not  know  what  Congress'  true 
business  really  is.  We,  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  having  raised  the  rev- 
enues, have  mcumbent  upon  our  shoul- 
ders the  responsibility  to  pick  and  choose 
the  various  competing  programs,  to  de- 
termine what  the  real  problems  facing 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  ^Mr.  Burke)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

\jir    RITRKE    of    Mtisaachusetts.    Mr.     i^mu^^^  „..^w  — . 

S^^er^S  teen  decided  In  the  last     this  Nation  are,  in  1972  and  1973    azid 
?e^   hour?  St  the   Ways  and  Means     then  what  funds  are  available  to  channel 


Committee  on  which  I  have  been  proud 
to  serve  these  many  years  wiU  accede 
to  the  Presidents  request  and  include  m 
the  debt  ceUing  legislation  soon  to  be  be- 
fore this  House  a  spending  ceiling  of  $250 
billion  this  fiscal  year.  At  first,  the  con- 
cept of  a  spending  celling  legislated  by 


focus  attention  on  another  area  where 
the  executive  department  seems  to  be 
encroaching    on    congressional    power. 
While  those  in  the  executive  department 
can  point  to  a  silence  in  the  Constitution 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  executive 
must  spend  every  peimy  Congress  ap- 
propriates and  can  cite  past  instances 
under  previous  administrations  in  recent 
years  where  funds  have  been  impounded, 
there  can  be  no  denial  that  the  practice 
has  become  more  a  way  of  life  and 
reached  higher  figures  than  ever  before 
in  our  history.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
in  the  very  consistency  with  which  funds 
have  been  impoimded,  in  the  very  fact 
that  it  has  become  a  way  of  life  for  the 
executive,   the  impounding  controversy 
has  Its  most  serious  implications.  At  any 
given  time  every  Member  here  has  been 
frustrated  over  the  dollar  amounts  in- 
volved and  impounding's  impact  on  a 
particular  program  as  it  affects  his  dis- 
trict; but  important  as  this  concern  is, 
it  does  not  begin  to  approach  the  con- 
cern we  all  should  feel  over  the  long- 
range  constitutional  implications  of  im- 
pounding as  a  daily  tool  of  government. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
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into  the  most  worthwhile  programs 
All  right.  What  has  happened  is  that 

we   have   been   overspending.   We  have 

been  trying  to  fund  that  little  bit  extra 

each  year  and  in  the  process,  we  have 
_  _  raised  the  national  debt  and  we  have,  no  _  _ 

Wt" of Ts^dinV  celling  legislated  by  -doubt,  contributed  to  inflation.  The  so-  J^ge^^-g^ral^yearrthe 'growth  of  a  new 
Congress  and  signed  into  law   by  the     lution  apparenUy  is^d  m  ite  ve ^  s^^    P  ^  ^^  Government.  I 

P?esldent  cannot  but  appeal  to  anyone  pUcity,  it  is  bound  to  be  fttractive-il  ce^  .gf^rring,  of  course,  to  the  Office  of 
concerned  with  inflation  and  its  toU.  congress  cannot  discipline  itself  and  ex  f^^^  ^  Budget.  When  the  pro- 
Sere  ifno  question  but  that  certam     ercise  restraint,  put  a  ^jf^f}^F^°^^^     ^iwSSaS?  to  co^lidate  the  budg- 

Pederal  programs.  In  fact  almost  all  Fed-     funds  that  can  be  spent  this  fiscal  year,     posai  wa^  ,_  .„ 

eSl  Drograms  have  been  growing  like  whatever  Congress  appropriates. 
T^Dsy  ?nd  Sim  to  have  nowhere  to  go  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  all  break  a  leg 
but  UD  Mind  you,  these  Federal  pro-  to  rush  up  the  aisle  in  the  next  few  days 
SriiS  arel?owui  because  Congress  and  to  endorse  this  simphstic  concept  whirfi. 
Sf^re^dlnt^ve  passed  and  signed  when  tried  before,  has  never  worked  we 
legislation  to  autoometoem  to  grow  and  would  do  well  to  examine  some  of  the  im- 
nrovide  Sie  nec^ry  funding.  Anyone  pUcations  in  what  we  wovUd  be  doing, 
who  hL  ever  trlTto  get  a  bUl  through  At  the  same  time  we  have  been  hearmg 
2on«r^  knows  that  Congress  does  not  the  hue  and  cry  over  inflation  and  spiral- 
Congress  Knows  umt         B  _  ^^  _  ^  ^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Government,  there  has  also 

been  another  cry  across  the  land  over 
Congress"  increasing  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility. 
rtpUhPrfttions  m  me  vaiiutis  a,uu.»v.wx.^  Students   of   government   argue   that 

Son  c^ttees  of  both  Houses,  on  the    Congress  is  no  longer  an  ^ualpartc^^         ;tito^;!Ara~sKift"'of  poVer  from  Con- 
rdlp^^rSie^nrSarfec^nStnTS;    S^le'S^.  ^^^^^."^[1     gress  to  ti?e  executive. 
nroRraSTfSig  levels;  and  then  again     weak  sister  to  the  other  two  br^cf^- 
rnTeTarus^Wlatlofi^subcom^^^^^     l^^ou^^^^^ilZr^TZ^^.'^^n 

in  the  past  decade  it  was  what  can  hap- 
pen when  Congress  abdicates  its  respon- 

sibiUtles  and  Its  right  to  be  consulted  as 

an  equal  partner  in  the  field  of  foreign 

affairs  and  the  conduct  of  war.  I  had 

gained  the  distinct  impression  in  the  past 

few  months  that  even  those  who  still 

could  not  bring  themselves  to  vote  for 

an  immediate  end  to  the  war,  felt  that 

they  would  never  again  allow  themselves 

to  be  put  in  a  position  where  they  were 

forced  to  make  such  a  difficult  choice. 

where  they  felt  so  powerless  to  influence 

the  course  of  events  or  where  they  had 

to   support   an   vmpopular   war   out  of 


move  swiftiy  or  recklessly  in  99  out  of 
100  cases  and  one  must,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  all  this  Is  going  on  after  the 
most  thorough  examination,  review  and 
deliberations  in  the  various  authoriza- 


tees  of  both  Houses,  the  fuU  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses,  the 
floor  of  both  Houses,  and  flnaUy  In  the 
White  House.  In  other  words,  months  of 
review  have  gone  into  these  programs — 
cross-examination   of   Government   de- 
partment witnesses  with  each  program 
having  to  defend  itself— in  fact,  lately 
the  cry  has  been  that  Congress  has  been 
taking  more  and  more  time  each  year 
in  getting  through  the  budget  and  that 
continuing  resolutions  and  delayed  fund- 
ing have  become  the  order  of  business 
in  the  last  few  years. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  spending  has  been  authorized  and 


et  authority  and  its  management  m  Mie 
advisory  office  in  the  White  House,  there 
were  few   Members  of  Congress,  I  am 
sure,  who  felt  that  this  was  more  than 
a  routine  Government  reorganization  bill 
which  would  tidy  up  some  loose  ends  and 
give  a  sense  of  direction  and  control  to 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  President,  over  the  far- 
flung  bureaucracy.  But  the  OMB  has  not 
stopped  here.  Not  satisfied  with  esteb- 
lishing  its  suzerainty  over  the  executive 
department,  the  OMB  has  decided  to  act 
as  a  super  review  agency  over  decisiaas 
of  Congress  and  in  the  process,  we  are 


If  our  Constitution  enshrines  any  role 
in  the  political  process  as  the  prerogative 
of  Congress,  the  representative  bodies  in 
our  Government,  it  is  the  power  of  the 
purse  strings,  power  to  raise  and  collect 
revenue,  and  power  to  determine  how 
those  moneys  should  be  spent.  What  we 
are  witnessing  increasingly,  however,  is 
that  after  Congress  decides,  its  decisions 
are  reviewed  by  that  new  super  agency, 
the  OMB.  An  agency  over  which  Con- 
gress has  no  control  seems  to  be  exer- 
cising quite  a  bit  of  control  over  Con- 
gress. Now,  I  know  that  one  can  never 
be  precise  about  such  matters  as  this 
and  one  can  search  the  Constitution  in 
vain  for  clear  lines  between  the  execu- 
tive and  Congress,  but  one  would  have 


that  spending  has  been  autiiorized  and     to   support   an   un^jPma^   war   ou.   .^  positively  bliAd  not  to  see  Uie  intent 

appropriated  only_  after_  a  1  the  various      oy^ty   to   tiie  .^J^ld^m   ^/^  J^e     of  our  Founding  Fathers  m  framing  Uie 


and  numerous  programs  competing  for 
the  fimding  available  have  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and  Justified  themselves 
for  1  piece  of  the  pie.  Sure,  there  are  con- 
stituencies which  are  vitelly  interested  m 
particular  programs  and  wage  a  contin- 
uing lobbying  effort  for  the  continuance 
and  increased  funding  of  any  given  pro- 
gram. But  there  are  also  lobbying  groups 
and  vitally  interested  constituencies  be- 
hind new  programs  that  are  competing 


they  had  never  had  a  chance  to  declare 
it  or  to  determine  whether  our  national 
interests  really  required  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Or  take  another  area  which  has  been 
a  source  of  dlsgruntied  feelings  of  late. 
I  refer  to  the  Impounded  funds  contro 


of  our  Founding  Fathers  in  framing  the 
Constitution  was  to  give  the  power  of  de- 
termining national  priorities  and  chan- 
neling the  limited  funds  available  to 
Congress,  not  the  executive.  One  would 
also  have  to  be  insensitive  to  tradition 
to  see  that  this  is  the  way  It  has  worked. 


last  decade  goes  against  the  spmt  and 
fwould  argue,  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution carried  to  its  logical  and  absurd 
inclusion,  we  could  theoreticaUy  be 
faced  vrith  the  situaUcaa  where  the  execu- 
tive department  chooses  not  to  spend  a 
single  penny  on  what  Congress  deems 
to  be  the  national  priorities. 

To  some  extent.  Congress  has  been  an 
unwitting  participant  In  this  erosion  of 
authority  in  allowing  too  much  leeway 
to  Oovemment  departments  In  determin- 
ing priorities  within  certain  areas  and 
permitting    funds    to    be    aUocated    as 
deemed  appropriate.  What  has  happened 
Is  that  this  discretion  has  in  many  cases. 
left  the  Govemmrait  departments  at  the 
local  level  and  filtered  upward  to  that 
new  center  of  power,  the  OMB,  with  the 
resulting  irony  that  discretion  originaUy 
intended  by  Congress  to  be  exercised  by 
an  agency  in  the  field  familiar  with  local 
needs  and  conditions  has  be«n  absorbed 
by  that  most  bureaucratic  of  all  agencies, 
tucked   away    in    the   Executive    Office 
Building,  the  OMB.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  OMB  and 
its  bookkeeping  mentaUty  with  its  double 
entry  approach  to  things  is  not  capable 
of  either  appreciating  or  reflecting  gen- 
uine human  needs  where  they  exist,  "niis 
Congress  is  and  has  this  responsibility. 
We  have  no  business  abdicating  author- 
ity such  as  this  to  a  bank  of  calculators 
and  computers  whose  sole  criteria  in  allo- 
cating funds  are  ledgers  and  bookkeep- 
ing. We  were  elected  to  represent  people 
and  their  problems,  to  respond  to  them 
when  help  was  needed.  The  more  deci- 
sions we  defer  to  the  OMB  the  more  we 
are  abdicating  our  responsibilities  to  the 
people  we  were  elected  to  represent. 

What  Is  the  problem?  Arc  the  decisions 
too  difficult  to  make  or  the  political  risks 
too  great?  Have  we  decided  we  would 
rather  have  the  tough  decisions  made  for 
us  by  some  backroom  computers  and 
when  the  electorate  laces  us.  we  can 
simply  commiserate  with  them  and  say. 
"the  decision  was  not  ours  to  make,  but 
rather  the  OMBs?"  The  decision  is 
ours  to  make  and  pot  the  OMB's.  and 
anything  to  the  contrary  constitutes 
abdication  of  power. 

If  this  Congress  wants  to  do  something 
about  Inflation,  then  we  could  do  It  our- 
selves, program  by  program.  And  I  am 
convinced  we  should  be  doing  more  about 
inflation.  But  stop  passing  the  buck,  de- 
preciated as  it  is  these  days,  to  the  OMB. 
If  we  want  to  have  a  $250  billion  ceiling 
this  fiscal  year,  then  it  is  up  to  us  to  make 
the  cuts  where  they  must  be  made,  to  tell 
the  voters,  to  tell  our  constituents  what 
we  have  done  and  if  it  displeases  them, 
we  will  be  the  first  to  know.  That  is  what 
we  were  elected  to  do.  If  the  voters  make 
It  clear  to  us  they  do  not  want  to  see 
programs  cut  back,  and  the  majority 
feeling  is  for  deficit  spending,  then  we 
might  legislate  differently.  I  know  the 
same  ones  who  want  to  control  inflation 
and  put  a  lid  on  spending  are  the  same 
people  who  will  be  the  first  to  write  to  you 
when  their  favorite  program  of  Govern- 
ment spending   is  cut  back.  Everyone 
wants  somebody  else's  favorite  program 
to  be  reduced  as  long  as  their  own  Is  left 
untouched.  But  this  Is  the  way  it  has 
always  been  In  a  democracy.  This  is  the 


way  it  has  been  for  the  last  200  yeurs. 
And  if  you  cannot  take  the  heat,  then 
stay  out  of  the  kltehen.  If  these  prob- 
lems and  dUemmas  are  too  great  for  any 
Representative  in  this  House,  then  he 
should  resign  his  seat  rather  than  resign 
his  authority  to  a  Federal  agency.  He 
should  abdicate  his  position  rather  than 
abdicate  his  responsibility  to  a  Federal 

agency. 

Mark  nay  words,  In  voting  to  put  a  ceU- 
ing on  spending  without  specifying  where 
the  cuts  are  to  be  made  or  where  they 
are  not  to  be  made.  Congress  is  abdicat- 
ing its  power.  Congressional  authority  is 
being  further  eroded.  The  executive  de- 
partment will  be  stronger  tomorrow  be- 
cause of  it.  The  agency  which  has  become 
a  past  master  at  impounding  will  become 
the    supreme    master    of    Government 
spending.  The  emergency   will  not  be 
lifted  next  month  or  next  year.  We  could 
well  be  establishing  a  precedent  today 
which  will  characterize  the  next  decade 
or  more  of  government.  We  are  creating 
today  another  Henry  Kissinger  In  the 
executive  department,  a  new  czar — only 
this  time  over  all  Government  spending. 
Now.  when  Craigreesmen  return  home  to 
their  districts  they  can  tell  their  constit- 
uents to  write  to  the  OMB  to  see  how 
much  money  will  be  available  for  their 
constituents'  problems  this  fiscal  year. 
Congress  can  act.  but  the  OMB  has  the 
final  decision.  If  the  sound  of  this  bothers 
anybody  here,  it  should  because  without 
being  melodramatic  and  without  exag- 
gerating one  iota,  we  wUl  be  taking  one 
step  further  down  the  road  to  govern- 
ment by  decree,  rather  than  by  law;  gov- 
errmient  by  an  all-powerful  executive. 
rather  than  by  representative  Govern- 
ment. Dictatorship,  no  matter  how  be- 
nevolent. Is  not  what  this  Giovemment 
was  supposed  to  be. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  fought  hard  to 
have  periodic  reviews  of  requested  in- 
creases In  the  natitmal  debt  was  because 
I  felt  that  the  national  debt  was  getting 
out  of  control. 

In  other  words.  Government  spending 
had  to  be  subjected  to  greater  scrutiny. 
I  also  felt  it  was  a  way  for  Congress  to 
become  actively  Involved  every  3  or  4 
months  In  budjget  review  and  economic 
planning.  It  was  a  way  of  examining 
what  the  OMB  and  the  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  were  up  to,  how  accurate 
the  admintstration's  forecasts  were,  and 
how  successfully  they  were  managing  the 
Nation's  economy  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
We  considered  the  national  debt  early 
this  session,  we  considered  it  again  in 
June  and  now,  we  meet  to  consider  it 
again.  In  my  opinion,  however,  we  will 
be  defeating  our  whole  pimxwe  of  riding 
herd  on  the  managers  of  our  economy  by 
attaching  this  Insidious,  nefarious  rider 
to  this  latest  debt  increase. 

It  is  not  bad  enough  we  are  giving  the 
administration  a  comfortable  cushion  to 
operate  the  economy  for  the  next  few 
months.  We  are  now  giving  tlie  OMB 
power  to  control  sisending.  Between  the 
cushion  we  will  be  giving  them  with  the 
debt  celling  and  the  power  to  keep  spend- 
ing below  $250  billion.  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  for  a  new  era  of  phony  statis- 
tics, slight  of  hand,  and  mbrofr  trtcks. 
We  are  going  to  be  hearing  such  glowing 


report*  about  keeping  within  the  debt 
celling  and  cuttliig  back  deficits  that 
anyone  Is  going  to  look  good  managing 
our  economy.  If  you  give  somebody  a  $250 
billion  margin  to  play  with  and  they  only 
get  us  a  further  $10  billion  In  debt,  th«y 
are  bound  to  look  good  when  you  consider 
how  badly  they  might  have  done.  This 
kind  of  freedom  of  maneuver  and  margin 
of  error  goes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudent  generosity  In  my  opinion. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  here  need 
worry  about  this  problem  much  before 
November.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
see  any  big  cutbacks  In  any  of  theee  pro- 
grams before  election  day.  But  wait  un- 
til after  the  election  and  you  wUl  have 
only  yourself  to  blame.  Yesterday  I  offer- 
ed In  committee  several  amendments  to 
the  spending  celling,  providing  that  no 
expenditure  cuts  shall  be  made  in  the 
areas  of  social  security,  aid  to  the  blind, 
disabled,  and  aged,  medicare  and  medi- 
caid, child  welfare,  health,  education,  and 
veterans  benefits.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
of  my  efforts  met  with  failure.  The  mood 
was:  Give  it  to  them,  no  strings  attached. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  testify  before 
the  Rules  Committee  against  the  bill  as 
presently  drawn  up  and  in  view  of  the 
serious  constitutional  questions  involved, 
I  doubt  whether  I  wUl  be  able  to  support 
this  latest  Increase  In  our  national  debt. 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  more  power  do  we 
have  to  give  the  President.  The  President 
already  has  the  power  to  make  the  budget 
requests.  The  President  alresidy  has  the 
power  to  veto  both  any  authorization  bill 
and  any  appropriation  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the    President    is    already    Impounding 
funds,  whether  he  has  the  authority  or 
not,  and  now  Congress  Is  prepared  to  add 
yet  another  ring  of  authority  to  the  mon- 
arch's fingers  and  give  him  legislative  au- 
thority to  determine  which  programs  will 
be  fully  f imded  and  which  programs  will 
be  substantially  reduced.  Are  not  there 
any  committee  chairmen  left  who  feel 
capable  of  wielding  power?  Are  not  there 
any  Members  left  in  this  House  who  feel 
they  would  like  a  say  in  what  programs 
get  what  money?  Are  not  there  any  Mem- 
bers left  who  are  concerned  about  Im- 
plications and  what  the  future  has  In 
store? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentieman 
state  to  the  House  what  ceiling  the  com- 
mittee fixed? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  They 
fixed  a  ceiling  of  S250  billion. 
Mr.  GROSS.  $250  blUlon? 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Was  any  effort  made  In 
committee  to  reduce  that  amount?  I  do 
not  think  I  understand  the  point. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  made 
an  effort,  as  a  result  of  the  testimony 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  that 
they  would  only  need  up  to  $225  billion, 
to  cut  it  to  $225  billion.  But  unfortu- 
nately I  did  liot  get  enough  votes, 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  tried  to 
reduce  it  to  $226  blUiffli.  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Actu- 
ally, this  spending  ceiling  gives  them  a 
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big,  fat  cushion,  from  $18  billion  to  $25 
billion,  to  play  with.  Thi»  ooncems  me 
in  addition  to  the  other  ooncems  which 
I  will  explain  later  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  QROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  hla  responae.  I  am  glad  that  someone 
on  the  committee  made  the  effort  to  re- 
duce the  amount,  because,  as  I  said.  I 
kzkow  nothing  sacred  about  $250  billion. 
In  order  to  stop  inflatlcwi  in  this  coun- 
try, we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  below — 
In  my  opinion— below  $250  billion.  It  will 
be  dcme  voluntarily,  or  it  will  be  done 
Involuntarily  some  day  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  point  out,  in 
the  committee  I  publicly  pointed  out  that 
this  part  of  the  bill  Is  a  hoax  and  a 
fraud  and  a  joke. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  At  the  committee  hear- 
ing, did  you  not  object  to  any  type  of 
spending  ceiling? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Msussachusetts.  I  did 
not  object  to  any.  I  tried  to  write  into 
the  bill  some  speclflcs  and  retain  what 
congressional  power  we  have  always  had 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  do  not  recall  any  vote 
having  been  taken  to  reduce  the  amount 
from  $250  bUlion  to  $225  billion. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
gentleman  will  consult  with  the  staff  of 
the  committee,  he  will  find  that  that 
motion  was  made  and  it  was  voted  on. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  touched  on  what  Is  really  the  most 
Important  part  of  his  objection  and  our 
objection  to  the  legislation  reported  out 
by  the  committee  today.  What  this 
amounts  to  is  a  conveying  over  of  a  tre- 
mendous body  of  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  under  the  Constitution, 
turning  it  over  carte  blanche  to  a  Presi- 
dent who  will  then  have  the  power  to  do 
as  he  sees  fit.  Can  he  cut  back  social 
security? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes,  he 
can  cut  social  security. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  he  cut  out  the  20- 
percent  Increase  going  Into  the  malls  in 
October? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Could  he  cut  it  out  in 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Could  he  cut  out  veterans' 
benefits? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  he  in  a  position  to  cut 
out  disability  benefits  to  people  getting 
disability  benefits  under  government 
programs? 

liCr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  view  of  these  tremen- 
dous powers  that  the  President  is  given 
by  the  Congress,  carte  blanche,  by  this 
propoeal,  what  can  we  expect?  WUl  he 
rvcpect  the  need  to  provide  for  human 
needs  in  this  country,  or  will  he  look  out 


for  those  who  hold  we  should  spend  on 
buildings  and  pay  out  money  for  concrete 
and  material  and  other  things  under 
contracts?  What  is  he  likely  to  do  with 
this  tremendous  conveyance  of  authority 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Executive? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Maasachusetts.  Ac- 
tually, what  we  are  doing  Is  giving  the 
President  the  same  powers  of  a  monarch. 
He  Is  going  to  have  complete  and  explicit 
control  over  everything.  Congress  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  debating  society. 

Mr.  VANIK.  This  will  be  certainly  a 
rubber  stamp. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Once  Congress  gives  these 
authorities  to  the  President  he  can  Just 
do  as  he  pleases  with  the  whole  spectrum 
of  Federal  expenditures,  with  one  excep- 
tion. I  believe  one  exception  Is  provided 
in  the  bill ;  that  Is,  that  he  cannot  provide 
more  than  is  appropriated  In  a  given  year 
within  a  given  department. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  That  Is 
right,  but  he  has  up  to  a  $25  billion  cush- 
ion there  to  play  with. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?    , 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  So  fftr  as  the  actual 
limit  on  expenditiu-es  is  concerned  for 
any  one  department,  that  Is  not  In  the 
bill.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  he  has 
approximately  $260  billion  in  the  pipeline 
left  over  from  last  year,  so  there  Is  no 
realistic  limit  as  to  what  he  can  spend  hi 
any  department.  He  re*lly  has  total  au- 
thority to  make  whatever  expenditures 
he  wants  within  the  $250  billion  limita- 
tion. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  hope  serious  consideration  uill  be  given 
to  this  bill  before  It  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentlemim  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  the  recollection  of  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  In  our  hearings  and  In 
our  discussions  of  this  legislation  does 
he  recall  ever  a  comparable  piece  of 
legislation  to  give  to  the  Executive 
powers  comparable  to  those  contem- 
plated by  this  leglslatioc? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  In  my 
14  years  in  the  Congress  I  do  not  re- 
member anything  like  it.  I  am  a  student 
of  government.  I  have  studied  the  Con- 
gress back  to  the  early  days.  I  know  of 
no  legislation  which  ever  gave  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  such  far- 
reaching  powers,  unless  it  was  the 
powers  he  was  granted  during  wartime. 
This  goes  far  and  above  even  those  pow- 
ers, because  it  gives  a  life  and  death  say 
over  every  dollar  appropriated  by  the 
Congreaa. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
same  legislation  gives  the  President  this 
power  specifically,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Oh. 
yes. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Does  this  affect  futon 
laws? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  It 
makes  a  shambles  out  of  all  the  bills 
that  will  be  passed  this  year  and  In  early 
next  year,  the  first  6  mcmths  of  next 
year. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes,  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  concur  in  the  need  for  a 
spending  limitation,  and  I  think  it  Is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  should  be  done  by  the 
Congress  early  in  the  session,  so  we  can 
put  an  overall  limitation  on  what  we  do 
related  to  the  income  and  revenue  expec- 
tations of  the  Government.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  Congress,  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  the  responsibihty  of  fixing  the 
priorities,  and  I  think  that  an  expaidi- 
ture  celling  should  be  made  to  awly  pro- 
portionately to  all  the  appropriation  ac- 
tlcms  of  the  Congress  so  that  each  jyj- 
propriation  receives  the  same  percentile 
cut  that  every  other  one  does,  and  so  that 
the  actions  of  the  Ccaigress  in  establish- 
ing priorities  are  not  completely  ignored 
or  overlooked  by  the  executive. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

It  Is  amazing  imder  this  bill  to  con- 
template such  prospects — in  fact,  I  am 
shocked  to  see  it  come  as  far  as  it  has— 
and,  of  course,  we  did  not  have  too  much 
time  for  the  public  hearings  and  not  too 
much  time  for  consideration. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  have  acted  too 
hastily  and  we  have  Jumped  into  a  real 
hornet's  nest  here,  and  this  may  be  sOTie- 
thing  that  will  be  discussed  in  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  In  years  to  come  If 
it  becomes  law,  because  it  Is  a  complete 
abdication  of  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  makes  this  place  a  debating 
society. 

Why,  we  coiHd  pass  legislation  expend- 
ing as  high  as  $350  billion,  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  could  vote  for  it 
and  look  very  good  voting  for  all  the 
spending  bills.  What  they  would  be  doing 
is  whetting  their  appetltles,  like  they  did 
on  the  revenue  sharing,  and  it  grew  dis- 
proportionately, it  "grew  like  Topsy"  it 
grew  like  a  big  snowball,  and  it  finally 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  went 
through.  In  this  way  all  they  are  doing 
here  Is.  they  are  setting  up  a  system 
where  they  are  going  to  whet  the  ap- 
petites of  people  all  over  the  country, 
where  they  are  going  to  have  these  proj- 
ects, they  are  going  to  have  a  dam  built 
in  this  area,  a  flood  control  program  or 
the  building  of  a  Federal  building  or 
something  else.  And  after  it  goes  through, 
the  Congress  can  pass  it,  the  President 
can  sign  it,  and  some  little  fellow  back 
there  in  the  Budget  Bureau  can  say,  "No, 
it  cannot  be  spent." 
In  other  words,  this  man  who  Is  behind 

the  scenes 

Mr.  VANIK.  Unelected. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (con- 
tinuing).   Unelected,    imanswerable   to 
anybody  wiU  be  making  this  decision 
after  a  year  or  so  this  man  will  disappear 
from  the  scene. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VANIK.  He  can  probably  get  a  job 


with  a  grain  company  or  an  exporter  of 
erain  or  move  on  to  some  other  vr^ 

Mr'  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  There 
will  be  plmty  of  places  open  to  him,  be- 
cause he  Is  going  to  have  more  power 
than  any  man  In  this  Government  ever 

had. 

Bir.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  >_,.     „        T 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes,  I 

win  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  HOGAN.  I  am  amused  by  the  col- 
loquy that  is  going  on  between  my  two 
distinguished  colleagues,  but  I  might 
Dolnt  out  that  unless  something  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  few  days  that  I  did  not 
hear  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  are 
controlled  by  the  other  party,  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  who  ought  not  to  now 
be  regretting  giving  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  opposite  party. 

Now,  to  consider  that  the  President  is 
going  to  take  milk  away  from  babies  and 
cut  social  security  and  medicare  seems 
a  little  bit  ludicrous.  The  President  is  go- 
ing to  express  the  same  kind  of  consid- 
eration for  the  people  of  the  country  as 
he  always  has,  but  your  criticism  of  the 
President  now  has  been  transferred  to 
some  boy  in  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  The 
trouble  with  you,  my  good  friend— and 
I  like  you  very  much,  because  you  are 
a  very  intelligent  Member  and  one  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  the  House— is  that  you 
are  reading  the  polls  every  day. 

Now,  does  the  gentleman  want  to  give 
aU  this  power  to  the  opposite  candidate 
to  Mr.  Nixon  if  he  is  elected? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  do  not  think  It  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  It. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Oh,  yes. 
It  does.  He  will  have  the  power  if  he  is 
elected  that  this  bill  will  give  him. 

Is  the  gentleman  in  favor  of  giving  Mr. 

Nlxons  opponent  the  same  power  you  are 

giving  him  in  this  bill?  Is  that  what  the 

gentleman  is  saying  here  today? 

I  am  against  giving  it  to  either  one 

of  them.  _,      ,    ^w  * 

Mr.  HOGAN.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
both  Houses  In  Congress  are  con- 
cerned 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Msissachusetts.  Why 
does  not  the  gentlanan  answer  my  ques- 
tion? Are  vou  In  favor  of  giving  this  pow- 
er to  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Nixon  if  the 
people  elect  him? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Not  behig  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Of 
course,  that  Is  a  nice  way  out,  but  that 
is  what  the  bill  does.  The  bill  glve»  the 
President  the  power. 

I  am  against  either  one  of  them  getting 
that  power,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
from  you:  Is  the  gentleman  willing  to 
give  this  power  to  Mr.  Nixon's  opponent? 
Mr.  HOGAN.  When  the  bill  comes  to 
the  floor,  if  I  consider  it  is  good  legisla- 
tion and  should  be  passed,  I  recognize 
this  authority  is  going  to  be  given  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  his  party  affiliation.  Agahi  I 
point  out  that  I  hope  most  Members  make 
their  decision  on  that  basis  rather  than 
on  something  else. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
sralnst  giving  this  power  either  to  Mr. 


McGovxRH  or  Mr.  Nixon.  You  evaded  the 

answer  and  said  that  you  will  read  the 
bill  over.  You  injected  yourself  Into  this 
debate.  This  bill  here  gives  the  President 
complete  despotic  power. 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 

further?  _     „      t 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HOGAN.  Then  we  might  say  this 
gives  the  President,  Mr.  McOovxrh,  if 
that  be  the  case,  the  power  to  cut  so- 
cial security.  ^     ,^  ^ 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  That 

Is  right.  „     ,  ^^ 

Mr.  HOGAN.  And  to  do  all  of  those 
other  things? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  And  to 
cut  the  Defense  Department  by  35  per- 
cent. Are  you  in  favor  of  that? 
Mr.  HOGAN.  No,  I  am  not. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Then, 
if   you   are   not,   you   had   better   vote 
against  the  bill. 
Mr  HOGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield' 
Mr.  BURBIE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  ,  ^  ,  ^ 

Mr.  VANIK.  This  proposal  Is  labeled 
as  an  inflation-controlling  device,  and 
we  are  concerned  about  what  the  Ex- 
ecutive will  do  with  this  power.  Let  us 
look  at  the  record.  The  Executive  has 
already  built  into  the  inflation  stream 
some  items  that  were  put  in  by  executive 
decree  or  executive  assignment  or  by  ex- 
ecutive inaction,  which  will  add  a  $20 
billion  impact  to  next  year's  inflation. 
I  want  to  refer  to  the  $7.7  billion  in- 
crease in  natural  gas  which  is  going  to 
occur  next  year  because  of   a  Federal 
Power    Commission    order    which    will 
pretty  much  eliminate  Federal  control 
of  pricing  in  the  natural  gas  field.  You 
might  call  this  the  Connally  concession. 
I  want  to  direct  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  a  proposal  of  a  projected  $3 
billion  increase  in  the  cost  of  oil  next 
year  which  wUl  follow  the  increase  in 
"the  cost  of  natural  gas. 

I  want  to  direct  the  gentleman  s  at- 
tention to  a  3-cent-per-gallon  gasoline 
price  increase  resulting  from  administra- 
tive acquiescence  to  a  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate discounting,  which  will  raise  the 
cost  of  gasoline  3  cents  per  gallon  for  90 
bUlion  gallons  of  gasoline  that  we  con- 
sume every  year.  That  looks  like  another 
$2.7  to  $3  billion  packed  onto  the  hifla- 
tionary  spiral.  A  government  thinking 
about  people  would  never  let  this  hap- 
pen. 

I  want  to  direct  the  gentleman  s  at- 
tention to  the  wheat  deal  where  we  are 
Imposing  a  Soviet  bread  tax  on  every 
single  American  of  at  least  3  cents  per 
loaf.  In  my  community  better  bread 
made  by  bakers  not  imder  controls  has 
already  risen  5  ot  6  cents  per  loaf.  This 
wUl  cost  the  consiuners  of  America 
$350,000,000  in  hicreased  bread  prices, 
along  with  the  wheat  export  subsidy  of 
$124  to  $143  million  along  with  a  grain 
program  subsidy  of  $1,100,000,000.  The 
Russians  are  ccaning.  The  Russians  are 
coming.  There  goes  our  bread. 

I  want  to  direct  the  gentleman's  at- 
tenUoQ  to  the  bilking  the  consumer  Is 
t-^iring  Ml  milk  purchases,  "nie  milk  pro- 
ducers kicked  In  $6«6,000  to  a  special 


campaign  fund  and  as  a  result  they  will 
get  $300  million  or  $400  mlUloc  back  In 
the  form  of  Increased  milk  prices.  The 
rnWk  tax  will  cost  the  consumers  of 
America  3  cents  per  quart  for  every 
quart  of  milk  they  buy. 

And  now  they  are  thinking  ot  a  value- 
added  tax — which  is  a  tax  on  family 
life.  The  tax  burden  Is  multiplied  by 
each  dependent. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  way 
to  approach  the  Inflatinn  problem  Is  pri- 
marily in  the  area  of  consumer  prices. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  indeed  of  what 
the  Executive  wlU  do  with  this  poiwer.  If 
I  am  to  measure  his  actions  by  the  treat- 
ment of  these  other  special  privllese 
groups  In  our  economy,  and  the  treat- 
ment they  have  had,  then  I  am  indeed 
very  much  worried  as  to  what  wiU  hap- 
pen to  the  Americsm  pe<«3le  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  given  in  this  bill. 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
ought  to  be  very  acutely  aware  of  this 
great  power  that  is  sought  under  this 
proposal.  There  is  a  dangerous  precedent 
bting  made  here.  There  is  certainly  no 
indication  that  the  consumer  Interests  of 
America  and  the  plight  of  the  general 
citizens  will  be  safeguarded  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  tremendous  grant  of  power. 
The  expenditure  ceiling  will  not  be  used 
to  cut  back  fat  contracts.  This  power  will 
not  be  used  to  cut  back  loans  and  grants 
to  mismanaged  companies.  This  power 
wUl  not  be  used  to  cut  back  subsidies 
made  to  big  contributors.  It  will  be  used 
to  cut  service  to  people. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  for 
his  excellent  statement  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  good  friend 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  of  1948.  You 
know  that  was  a  great  year.  The  pedis 
were  going  the  way  they  are  right  now. 
Dewey  was  to  be  elected,  and  Congress 
appropriated  three  times  as  much  money 
for  the  inauguration  ceremony  as  they 
ever  had  before.  They  were  going  to  have 
the  biggest  day  on  Inauguration  Day  for 
Dewey.  The  flags  would  be  flying  and  the 
bands  would  be  out  and  everyone  would 
enjoy  It.  But  who  enjoyed  It?  Harry  Tru- 
man. Harry  Truman  enjoyed  it.  And  lis- 
ten. That  can  happen  again  this  year  jiist 
as  sure  as  you  are  standing  there  today, 
irrespective  of  what  the  polls  Indicate. 
Gkorgx  McGovzrn  is  on  the  ballot,  and 
I   think  he  has   a  good  chance  to  be 
elected,  and  if  he  does,  every  one  of  you 
fellows  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  will  jump 
off  the  top  of  this  building  if  this  bill  goes 
through. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  obser- 
vations had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
posals, but  it  just  seems  to  me  the  height 
of  irresponsibility  for  us  to  complain 
about  spending  in  the  execxxUve  branch. 
I  have  not  beoi  here  as  long  as  either  of 
my  colleagues,  but  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  see  a  r^wtitious  pattern  for 
virtually  every  bill  which  comes  before 
the  Congress.  The  President  propoees, 
the  Committee  of  the  House  increases  the 
President's  request;  It  goes  over  to  the 
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other  body  aad  the  other  body  Increases 
the  House  provision.  It  comes  back  again 
and  we  end  up  oompromislng  on  a  spend- 
ing proposal  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
House  version,  and  way  in  excess  of  the 
President's  orlslnal  request. 

So  it  seems  to  me  a  little  bit  hypocriti- 
cal to  crttlcize  the  President  for  sp«ad- 
Ing  when  it  is  this  body  which  authori«^ 
and  appropriates  money.  And  that  is  why 
we  have  the  big  spending  problem  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Iitessachusetts.  I  am 
sxire  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  knows  the  Oovenunent  and 
its  procedures,  and  what  the  gentleman 
is  telling  us  is  this:  that  Congress  should 
not  legislate,  the  President  should  not 
exercise  his  veto  power,  the  President 
should  not  exercise  the  authority  he  has 
been  using  in  freezing  funds  or  with- 
holding funds;  that  he  needs  all  this 
power  in  addition  to  the  power  he  al- 
ready has. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  set  up  this  Gov- 
ernment with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom, 
and  they  gave  the  Presideit  the  power 
of  the  veto.  It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
override  that  veto.  And  if  the  President 
wants  to  be  President,  and  he  is  In  the 
White  House,  he  should  assume  that 
power  any  time  he  believes  that  an  ap- 
propriation bni  is  too  high.  He  has  the 
authority  to  do  it.  But  he  does  not  want 
to  do  It  that  way.  Instead  he  would  like 
to  have  a  bill  come  down  to  the  White 
House  and  he  can  sign  It.  Th«i  he  can 
look  just  8is  popular  as  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  spend  all  the  money  that  he  is 
talking  about,  and  the  people  back  home 
will  think  the  money  Is  going  to  be  spent. 
Then  a  Uttle  fellow  back  there  tn  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  some  little  fellow 
that  nobody  knows  will  say,  "No.  you 
cannot  spend  it  because  the  celling  is  set 
at  $250  billion." 

Let  us  be  realistic.  We  have  either  got 
a  representative  form  of  government  or 
we  have  not,  and  if  we  cannot  run  this 
Oovemment  under  the  procedures  that 
were  set  up  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
then  we  should  abolish  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  Irr^pective 
of  all  the  spending  bills  that  we  have 
sent  in,  there  is  no  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  sign  Into  law,  because  he  has 
the  right  to  veto  that  bill,  and  It  takes 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Members  to 
override  that  veto.  But  under  this  bill 
here,  as  it  is  proposed,  the  bill  can  go 
through,  he  can  sign  It,  and  then  that 
little  fellow  in  the  Budget  Director's  of- 
fice can  say.  "No."  That  is  not  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  as  I  imderstand  it.  It  Is  a 
govemmait  of  a  dictatorship ;  more  than 
that,  it  Is  actually  setting  up  a  monarchy 
in  this  Government  because  you  are  giv- 
ing one  man  the  life  and  death  say  over 
every  dollar  that  is  appropriated.  I  do 
not  believe  that  amy  man  deserves  that 
kind  of  power,  irrespective  of  who  he  Is. 
and  even  If  om  good  President  could 
walk  on  the  water  I  would  not  give  him 
that  power. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  jdeld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANTK.  I  Jiost  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 


put  his  finger  on  the  really  critical  Issue 
here,  and  that  is,  is  this  legislation  to 
substitute  for  the  veto  authority  of  the 
President? 

He  vetoed  a  large  bill  here,  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill,  and  we  had  to  come  back.  And 
he  has  had  the  power  to  veto  every  ap- 
propriation bill  that  was  submitted  to 
him  by  the  Congress.  He  has  all  of  the 
power  he  needs  to  hold  the  spending  of 
this  country  to  $250  billion,  or  any  other 
figure.  All  he  had  to  do  was  veto  the  bUls 
that  were  out  of  line  with  his  estimates 
and  projections  on  spending.  And  that 
would  be  the  appropriate  and  constitu- 
tional way.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go 
around  the  veto  by  giving  him  this  power. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  President 
has  been  the  biggest  spender  that  this 
country  has  ever  had. 

There  has  never  been  as  much  waste 
and  extravagance  and  fat  in  the  varioiis 
items  down  there  that  they  havt  spent 
money  on.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  debt  in  this  country  has  gone  up 
over  $150  billion — $150  billion  in  a  little 
oversea  years. 

No  President  since  World  War  n  has 
ever  raised  the  debt  that  high. 

Here  is  the  debt  limit  coming  in  here 
again — and  what  do  they  do — they  hand 
out  this  bill  here  that  they  say  is  going 
to  solve  all  the  problems.  It  is  a  sham.  It 
is  a  hoax  on  the  public.  You  might  as 
well  abolish  the  whole  House  and  abol- 
ish the  press  gallery  because  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  those  gentlemen  to  be 
up  there  once  this  bill  is  passed.  All  the 
power  is  going  to  be  down  at  the  White 
House.  The  press  will  not  even  have  to 
cover  the  activities  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  point  in  it — because  this  legislation 
makes  it  meaningless — it  puts  all  the 
powers  right  in  the  White  House. 

It  is  something  unheard  of  and  it  is 
the  most  shocking  pronosal  that  I  be- 
lieve has  ever  come  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  so  far  as  the 
appropriation  biUs  are  concerned,  this 
year  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
done  a  pretty  good  job.  They  have  appro- 
priated less  in  gross  amount  of  money 
than  the  President  asked  for. 

One  of  the  troubles  has  been  that  we 
have  circtunvented  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  $250  bililon 
expenditure  ceiling  Is  a  hoax. 

I  supported  the  gentleman's  motion  in 
committee  to  reduce  it  below  that  figure. 
I  think  we  need  more  money  than  we 
have  to  spend,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
justify  the  $25  billion  deficit  which  is 
planned  by  this  administration  for  this 
year.  The  allegation  of  the  administra- 
tion is  that  if  we  keep  expenditures  at 
$250  billion,  we  do  not  need  a  tax  in- 
crease. That  is  great  betu'een  now  and 
November  7.  But  how  can  we  say.  when 
we  are  not  meeting  our  public  needs  and 
when  we  are  $25  billion  in  the  red  that  we 
are  not  ?oing  to  have  a  tax  increase  next 
year?  We  are  going  to  have  it  no  matter 
who  is  in  the  White  House. 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  and  I  know,  being  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows  that 
there  are  plans  and  studies  being  made 
right  now  by  the  Treasury  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. We  know  this  is  all  in  the  works 
down  there. 

I  wish  that  our  candidates  for  public 
office  would  be  a  little  bit  more  honest 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  cMr. 
Btrnis),  the  ranking  member  of  our 
conmaittee.  says  he  does  not  see  how  a 
tax  increase  can  be  avoided.  He  is  one 
highly  respected  member  of  our  com- 
mittee who  is  very  knowledgeable — and 
I  have  never  heard  him  make  any  reck- 
less statements — but  he  says  that  he 
does  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided.  We 
hear  administration  spokesmen  saying 
that  in  all  probabihty  there  will  be  no 
tax  increases.  We  know  they  are  working 
on  tax  increases. 

If  it  is  the  added  value  tax,  you  know 
what  that  will  mean  to  the  average  fel- 
low— he  is  going  to  get  hit  three  ways 
from  Sunday,  and  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
it. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  more  taxes  paid  in  this 
country.  The  big  issue  is  who  is  going  to 
pay?  Will  it  be  heaped  on  the  backs  of 
the  consumers  with  a  Federal  sales  tax 
or  a  value  added  tax  or  will  we  eliminate 
some  of  the  tax  shelters  and  the  tax 
loopholes  and  broaden  the  income  tax 
base  and  require  everybody  to  pay  some 
reasonable  amount  of  their  income  in 
taxes? 


OPEN  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
TO  MASS  TRANSIT 

( Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Frank  Brasco  and  I  will  be  working 
in  the  next  week  to  gain  support  for 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  on  the 
floor  to  the  Federal  aid-highway  bill  to 
open  the  highway  trust  fund  to  mass 
transit.  We  expect  the  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  next  week. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Public  Works 
Committee  reported  out  a  bill  providing 
$7  billion  suinually  for  highway  construc- 
tion. Even  while  almost  doubling  the 
present  $4.5  billion  highway  program, 
the  committees  bill  continues  the  singu- 
lar purpose  of  the  highway  trust  ftmd: 
Highway  construction  and  highway  safe- 
ty and  beautification  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, because  the  Interstate  System 
is  almost  complete,  the  committee  now 
recommends  that  we  start  building  what 
might  be  caUed  "a  second  generation  In- 
terstate Highway  System":  10,000  miles 
in  new  highways  to  supplement  the  In- 
terstate System. 

The  committee  bill  allocates  $800  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  Federal-aid  urban 
highway  system.  Congressman  Brasco 
and  I  win  be  supporting  an  amendment 
to  allow  municipal  transportation  agen- 
cies in  urbanized  areas  to  use  their  share 
of  this  $800  million  for  whatever  urban 
transportation    capital    projects — high- 


ways or  mass  transit — they  deem  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties. In  the  Senate  this  provision,  known 
as  the  Cooper-Muakie  amendment,  was 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  48  to  26. 

Another  important  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill,  not  included  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  is  that  allowing  for  a  review  of 
controversial  segments  of  the  Interstate 
System  still  not  constructed.  Should  it  be 
determined  that  a  particular  segment 
should  not  be  built,  the  money  allocated 
for  its  construction  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  locality  for  mass  transit  or 
other  modes  of  transportation  needed  to 
solve  its  transportation  problems.  There 
are  approximately  30  urban  segments  of 
the  Interstate  System  that  have  become 
the  subject  of  intense  controversy.  Some 
of  these  segments,  like  the  Cross-Brook- 
lyn Expressway  and  the  Lower  Manhat- 
tan Expressway,  would  cost  as  much  as 
$100  million  a  mile  to  construct,  and  both 
have  been  rejected  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York  and  the  State  legislature. 

Last  year  Congressman  Brasco  and  I 
introduced  legislation.  H.R.  4571,  to  cre- 
ate a  national  transportation  trust  fund 
combining  the  highway,  mass  transit, 
and  airport  programs.  Only  when  local- 
ities have  one  source  of  transportation 
funding,  namely,  a  single  trust  fimd,  will 
they  be  given  a  real  choice  in  determin- 
ing what  form  of  transportation  to  con- 
struct. It  is  time  that  the  Congress  act 
to  provide  some  of  this  needed  flexibility 
in  the  Federal  aid-highway  bill. 


thing  when  the  time  comes  for  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  know  me  in 
this  House  realize  that  I  almost  never 
speak  harshly  about  anyone.  I  prefer  to 
discuss  Issues  rather  than  personalities 
and  always  have  felt  that  honey  is  a 
more  effective  weapon  than  vinegar. 

Candor,  however,  requires  me  to  say, 
harsh  as  it  may  soimd.  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sold  out  50  million  working 
men  and  women  by  gutting  the  pension 
reform  bUl.  There  are  thousands  of  resi- 
dents of  Hudson  County  who  have  much 
to  lose  if  this  bill  does  not  pass  in  its 
original  reform.  Even  today  the  princi- 
pal sponsors,  the  able  Senators  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  (Messrs.  Javtts  and 
Williams)  are  worldng  to  obtain  passage 
of  the  reform  bill.  Millions  of  American 
working  men  and  women  say;  Right  on. 


PENSION     REFORM     BILL     GUTTED 
WITH  ADMINISTRATION  HELP 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  parlisunentary  ma- 
neuvering which  resulted  in  the  Javits- 
Williams  Pension  Reform  being  referred 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  far 
from  being  In  the  public  interest. 

A  usefiil  and  highly  desirable  piece  of 
legislation  with  bipartisan  support  has 
been  sent  to  its  graveyard.  The  most  re- 
liable observers  have  charged  that  the  re- 
referring  of  the  bill  was  the  work  of 
chamber  of  commerce  lobbsist  joining 
forces  with  Nixon  administration  staff- 
ers. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  spent  2V2  years  and  $1  million 
in  considering  this  measiore.  In  a  few 
short  days  the  Senate  Finance  Conmilt- 
tee  knocked  out  the  most  meaningful 
sections  of  the  bill,  vesting,  portability, 
insurance  and  a  funding  supplement.  In 
effect  they  have  left  no  bill  at  all. 

On  December  8.  1971.  President  Nixon 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  urging 
that  a  pension  reform  bill  be  promptly 
enacted  into  law.  We  who  had  fought 
for  reform  thought  reform  was  on  the 
way. 

Unfortunately,  as  they  do  in  many 
areas  the  Nixon  administration  talks  out 
of  both  sides  of  its  mouth.  Left  holding 
the  bag  were  millions  of  Americans  who 
still  have  no  assurance  that  the  pension 
plans  which  they  purchase  with  their 
hard  earned  wages  will  be  worth  any- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  untinimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Erlenborn  «at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  > ,  from  September  26,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Ullman)  ,  starting  September  25,  for 
indefinite  period,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  from  September  25,  on 
account  of  lUnfesa. 

Mr.  McCxTLiocH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arsbtds),  for  todEO^  and  balance  of  the 
weA,  on  accoimt  of  attendance  at  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Conference  at 
Mexico  City. 

Mr.  Gray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  the  balance  of  this  week, 
on  accoimt  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  fonowlng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (.at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hog  AW)  and  to  revise  and 
extoid  their  remau-ks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wymah,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 28. 

Mr.  HoGAW.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Begich,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuQUA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TncRNAW.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Msasachusetts.  for 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Howard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoQAif)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  t.hAir  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) : 
Mr.  BROoicrmJ). 
Mr.  SPRiNam. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  ScirwBNGEL. 
Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 
Mr  Bob  Wilsoh. 
Mr.  Steioee  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Duncan. 

AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 
Kzatxnq. 
Keith. 

Gude  in  two  instances. 
Whalen 
Price  of  Texas. 
Widnall. 

Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli  '  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  hiclude  ex- 
traneous matter :  1 
Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Begich  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roy. 
Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey 
Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  TlIRNAN. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Clark  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Leg- 
GETT),  to  extend  his  remarks  following 
Mr.  Leggett  on  H.R.  9128 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3316.  An  act  to  grant  the  conA«iit  at  the 
United  States  to  the  ArkansM  River  Basin 
compact.  Arkanfias-Oklahoma:  to  the  00m- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  reeolu- 
tion  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  4634.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  on  behaU  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  oer- 
taln  land  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be  used 
as  a  public  highway. 

HJl.  14015.  An  act  to  amend  section  ScO) . 
section  8c(6) ,  section  8cr7)  (C),  and  section 
8c  1 19 )  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended; 

H.R.  14267.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
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po.iuon  of  fund*  •pproprl*Ud  to  p«y  •  Jj^" 
Sant  in  r»vor  of  the  Drt»w»re  TrU>«  i*  ™- 
(Uaas  in  IndUui  CUMbm  CommlflBlon  Do«« 
No  398,  and  the  AbaentM  Drtaware  TrttoJ  or 
Wwitern  Oklahoni*.  and  oth«r«.  In  In*"" 
Cl*lm«  Commiaiaon  Doctot  No.  73,  and  for 

other  purpo««;  „„«hi 

H3.  18381.  An  act  to  ralaMe  tlM  oodull- 
tion*  in  a  deed  with  reepect  to  o«rt»»»_P^^ 
ertv  heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Columbia  MlUtary  Academy  Mid 

Ita  •ucceeeors;  and  

HJ  Res.  1337.  Joint  r«»lutlon,  appKWM 
and  authorization  for  the  President  of  the 
United  8t»t»  to  accept  an  Intarlm  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  atatee  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  doolaUrt  BepubUoe 
on  Certain  MeMurea  With  Heapeot  to  the 
Limitation  of  Strategic  Oftenalve  Anna. 
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and  authorization  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  an  Interim  Agree^ 
m«it  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
^the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Bepabllcs 
on  Certain  Measures  With  Respect  to  the 
LUnitaiion  of  strategic  Oflenslve  Arms. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  tbe  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  43  minutes  pjn.) .  the 
HouBe  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  September  21.  1972.  at  l^ 
o'clock  noon. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  ttiat 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  biUs  and  joint  resolutlona  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  September  30,  1973: 
HJR.  4383.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  governing  the  creation 
of  operation  of  advisory  committees  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  7614-  An  act  to  amend  titles  5.  10, 
and  33  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  certain  erroneous  payment*,  and  for 
other  purpoaee: 

H  R.  9033.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Havaaupal  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  commission  docket 
No.  91.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H3  9135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 19.  1964.  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
the  mft^'"'""'  number  of  members  of  the 
board  of  trusteee  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Bo- 
tanical Oardens; 

HJl  10486.  An  act  to  make  the  basic  pay 
of  the  Master  Chief  Petty  CttQcer  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  comparable  to  the  basic  pay  of 
the  senior  enlisted  advisers  of  the  other 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  13697.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  1*.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  flag  officer  structure  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  purpoew. 

HJ  Res.  138.  A  Joint  reeolutlon  to  au- 
thortee  the  President  to  Usue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  in  November  of  1972 
which  Includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week"; 

HJ.  Bee.  807.  A  Joint  reflation  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
WMk  In  CXtober  of  1972  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Obbervance  Week";  and 

H  J  Bes.  1233.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing and  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim February  U.  1973,  as  "National  Inven- 
tors' Week." 

On  September  20.  1972: 
HJl.  4634.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  condition  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  land  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
be  used  as  a  public  highway; 

H.B.  14287.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  298.  and  the  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Weetem  Oklahoma,  and  others.  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  72.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Kks.  1227.  A  Joint  resolution,  approval 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: ^  ^^ 

2368   A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Army,  tnmsmlrtlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 

of  Knglneers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 

May  12    1973.  submitting  a  report,  together 

with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Uliwtra- 

tton,  on  modification  of  Cache  Blver  Basin 

feature.    MlsBlssippl    Blver    and    txlbutartos 

project.  Arkansas,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 

of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Coordination  Act, 

approved  August   13.   1958   (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 

366)  •  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 

ordered  to  be  printed  with  an  lUuBtratlon. 

2369.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Aimy,  tranamlUlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 

of  Knglneers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 

March  28.  1972.  submitting  a  report,  together 

with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Ulustra- 

tlon    on  modlflcatlon  of  the  west  Tennessee 

tributaries    feattire,    Mississippi    Blver  and 

tributaries  project  (Obion  and  Forked  Deer 

Rivera),  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  ^ 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coonllnatlon  Act.  approved 

August  12,  1968  (H.  Doo.  No.  93-367);  to  the 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 

be  printed  with  an  Illustration. 

2370.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  pro- 
spectus proposing  the  construction  of  a  Fed- 
eral oface  building  and  parking  facility  In 
Colvmibus.  Ohio,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
313;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works. 

3871.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  grants  In  which 
title  to  equipment  was  vested  under  42  UB.C. 
1802.  during  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  42 
UB.C.  1498;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 


Mr  TAYLOB:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  18718.  A  bni  to  establish 
the  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  Stotes  of  Arizona  and  Utah;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1448 ).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  COLMKR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1137.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  16012.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorlze  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  oon- 
struct,  operate,  and  maintain  various  Federal 
reclamation  projects,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-1447).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  am  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs.  HJl.  3986.  A  blU  to  authorlre 
the  establishment  of  the  Longfellow  National 
Historic  Site  In  Cambridge.  Mass..  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No  93-1448).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr  CELUEB:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  247.  Joint  resolution 
extending  the  duration  of  copyright  protec- 
tion in  certain  cases.  (Rept.  No.  93-1449). 
Referred  to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  of  oon- 
fw»noe.  Conference  report  to  accompany 
HJl.  14370  (Rept.  No.  92-1460).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolutlon  1138.  Reeolutlon  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatlvee  with 
respect  to  House  consideration  of  certain 
Senate  amendments,  to  provide  for  the  Dele- 
Kates  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1451).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  to  accompany  HJl.  13662 
(Rept.  No.  93-1444).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10751.  A  bill  to  eetablUh 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Bicentennial  De- 
velopment Corporation,  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  carrying  out  of  a  develop- 
ment plan  for  certain  areas  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to  further 
the  purpoees  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Hlstorlo  Site  was  designated, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  with  an  amendment 

(Rept  No.  93-1446).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUITONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  ScHNEMixi,  and  Mr.  Bow) : 
HJl.  16810.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  anil  to  place 
a  limitation  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  hlmseu 
and  Mr.  Scknbebeli)  : 
HR  16811.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
exUtlng  temporary  provision  for  disregarding 
Income  of  social  security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment recipients  In  determining  their  need 
for  public  assistance,  and  to  provide  that  no 
individual  presently  eligible  for  medical  as- 
slstance  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  lose 
such  ellglbUlty  by  reason  of  the  recent  20- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  hlmseu 
and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
HJl  16812.  A  blU  to  amend  section  707  01 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  existing  authorization  of  grants  for  tne 
expansion  and  development  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  in  social  work:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl    16813.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  122  oi 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEGICH: 
HJl    16814.  A  blU  to  amend  the  8«f  f* 
Contract  Act  of  1966  to  revise  the  method 
of  computing  wage  rates  under  such  act  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJl    16815.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
deduction  for  moving  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By   Mr.   EILBEBQ    (for   hlmaalf,  Mr. 
Ploop,  Mr.  Gatdos.  Mr.  Hooam.  Mr. 
MooBHEAD.  Mr.  MmPHT  of  nilnols, 
and  Mr.  Yatson)  : 
HA.  16816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to   provide    increased    assistance   to   correc- 
tional programs,  to  establish  more  detailed 
mildellnes  for  such  programs,  and  to  create 
I  streamlined   administration   of   such   as- 
sistance; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 
H.R.  16817.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
improved    educational    services    for    handi- 
capped children;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  16818.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
CJoiumbla  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1968  to 
Increase  salaries,  to  provide  certain  revisions 
in  the  retirement  benefits  of  public  school 
teachers,  to  authorize  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  fix  pay  for  flXB,  police,  and  school 
personnel,  to  set  rates  for  taxes,  fees,  ana  li- 
censes In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  au- 
thorize a  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Oolimibla.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ctommlttee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Titr- 
NAN.    Mra.    Gmbbn    of    Oregon.    Mr. 

BLATNIK.  Mr.  SCHEXTER.  Mr.  Plowxbs. 

Mr.  Edwabds  of  Alabama,  Mr*.  Ham- 
sen   of   Washington,   Mr.  Dxu.t7iu, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Whaixn. 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Van  Dxkruk,  Mr. 
E11.BERG.  Mr.  FtTQUA.  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Dices) ; 
HR.  16819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
akl  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal- 
State  public   assistance   and   medicaid   pro- 
grams  (and  recipients  of  assistance  tinder 
the  veterans'  i>en8lon  and  compensation  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program)  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HJl.  16820.  A  bin  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the  1972 
Increase  In  such   benefits,   either  by  dlare- 
gardlng  It  In  determining  their  need  for  as- 
slstanoe  or  otherwise;   to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  t^ttk  : 
HR.  16821.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
States  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elementary   or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
HJl.  16822.  A  bUl  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who 
are  entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the 
1872  Increase  In  such  benefits,  either  by  dis- 
regarding It  In  determining  their  need  for 
asBlBtance  or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
HJl.  16823.  A  bin  to  authorlae  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  participate  In  the 
planning,  design,  and  construction  of  out- 
door recreational  faculties  In  connection  with 
the  1976  Winter  Olympic  games;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  16824.  A  bin :  National  Commission  on 
the  Olympic  Oamee:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
HJl.  16826.  A  bill  to  take  over  a  project  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  pursuant  to  section 
14  of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  RAUSBACK: 
HJl.  16830.  A  biU  to  amKUl  titte  33  of  tbs 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Fedaral 
funding  of  land  and  easement  acquisitions 
ftnrf  the  construction  and  Improvement  of 
necessary  roMls  and  soenle  viewing  facilities 
In  order  to  develop  a  national  scenic  and  rec- 
reational highway  program;  to  the  Oramnlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RKID: 
HR.  16837.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  an  exemption 
of  the  first  »6.000  of  retirement  Income  re- 
ceived by  a  taxpayer  tinder  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  If  the  tax- 
payer Is  at  least  66  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

n.R.  16838.  A  bin  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and  local  real 
property  taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of 
rent  paid  on  their  resldenoes  by  indiTtduals 
who  have  attained  age  66;  to  the  Oemmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  18829.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  amaU  employees; 
to  ttie  Committee  on  Bducaiblon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJl.   16830.   A  bin  to   amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  to  study 
the   feaslbUlty   of   broadening   the   purpoees 
of  the  UnUormed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  to  train  civilian  physicians 
to  serve  in  medlcany  underserved  areas;  to 
the   Conunlttee   on  Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  16831.  A  biU  to  expand  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  by  substantuny  In- 
cretuslng  limits  of  coverage  and  total  amotmt 
of  insurance  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  com- 
munities to  participate  in  the  program,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  hlmselt,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr.  GkOTEs,  Mr. 
KLtrczTNBKi,  Mr.  Clevhand,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clattsen,  Mr. 

GKAT,    Mr.    SCHWENGEL.    Mr.    Clakk. 

Mr.  Sntd^.  Mr.  KDMOND8OK,  Mr. 
ZioN.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.    McDonauj    of    Michigan,    Mr. 

DORN,       Mr.       HAM»«ERBCHMn)T,       Mr. 

Henderson.  Mr.  Mizzix,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  K«K,  Mr. 
Thone.  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Bax- 

^)  : 
H.R.  16832.  A  biU  authorizing  the  oonstnic- 
tlon,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  niirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlds! 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Calif omla.  Mr.  Caitbrt, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

BXGICH.    Mr.    MCCORMACK,    Mr.    Ran- 

GEL,  Mr.  Jamxs  V.  Stanton,  and  Mrs. 
Abzug)  : 

HJl.  16833.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certam 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CAMP: 

HJl.  16834.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  219  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  that  certain  ptersons  displaced  prior 
to  January  2,  1971.  by  the  Kaw  Lake  project 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  may  receive 
assistance  under  sections  202.  203.  and  204  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  OLABK: 

HA.  16886.  A  bill  to  amend  tlM  tariff  ssd 
trade  laws  of  the  XTnlted  States  to  encourags 
the  growth  of  international  trade  on  a  fair 
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to  the  OommlttM  on 


and  equltshls  basis: 
Wafs  and  Usana. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 

HJl.  16886.  A  bin  to  require  looal  gorsm- 
mantai  approval  tot  saotlon  8S5  or  318  booa- 
ing;  to  the  OommlttM  on  BanWnt  and  Oar- 
ranoy. 

ByMr.  FLOOD: 

w-R  16887.  A  bin  to  amand  the  Inttrnal 
Berenue  Oods  of  19M  ao  as  to  exoltida  ttcm 
gross  income  amounU  of  disaster  relief  loans 
canceled  pursuant  to  lawa  of  tb»  Unltad 
States;  to  the  Oommittas  on  Ways  and  Mflans. 
By  Mr.  FULTOH: 

H.B.  16838.  A  bin  to  amsnd  title  38  of  tns 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extand  to  vet- 
erans of  peaoetlms  sarvlfie  batwaan  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  oonfllot  tha  sum 
hoq>ltal  and  domiciliary  care  benaflta  **  f^ 
available  to  post-Korean  oonfllot  xMaeattas 
veterans;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterane 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HJl.  16839.  A  bin  to  amend  title  K  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  t2,000  the 
amotmt  of  outside  earnings  permitted  a 
beneficlarv  each  year  without  any  deductions 
from  his  benefits  thereunder,  and  to  provide 
for  further  increaaee  in  such  amount  to  re- 
flect future  rlsee  in  the  cost  of  living;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Maana. 

HJl.  16840.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  II  of  Uie 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  a 
beneficiary  each  year  wltliout  any  deductlona 
from  his  benefits  thereunder,  and  to  provide 
for  further  increases  in  such  amount  t*  re- 
flect future  rises  In  the  coat  of  living;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATBUNAGA: 
HJl.  16841.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral buUdlng  to  be  constrvicted  in  Honolulu. 
HawaU.  shaU  be  named  the  •■Prince  Jonah 
KulUo  Kalanlanaole  BuUdlng";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  16843.  A  bUl  to  restrict  travel  in  viola- 
tion of  area  restrictions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Schnxkbeli)  : 
HJl.  16843.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  26  of 
Utle  49  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that   compressed    gas    cylinders   shipped    in 
Interstate    commerce    be    inspected    In   the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
HJl.  16844.  A  bin  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
Individual  shall  be  considered  to  have  com- 
pleted the  minimum  service  required  to  qual- 
Uy  for  a  retirement  annuity  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  If  he  or  slie  had  at  any 
time   In   the   past   completed   the  mlnlmtim 
service  required  to  quaUfy  for  a  retirement 
annultv  xmder  the  corresponding  provisions 
of  law  In  effect  at  that  time;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VEY8EY; 
H.R.    16845.   A   blU   to   amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  reclplants 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral-State   public    assistance    and    medicaid 
programs    (and  recipients  of  assistance  un- 
der the  veterans'  pension  and  compenaatico 
programs  or  any  other  Federal  or  federaUy 
assisted  program)  win  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of 
increases   in   monthly   social   security   bene- 
fits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PURCKLL  (for  himself  eind  Mr. 

H.J.  Res.  1308.  Joint  reeolutlon  providing 
for  a  special  deficiency  payment  to  certain 
wheat  farmers;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  Mr.  STEELE : 

H.  Con.  Res.  711.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  all  parties  to  the  1949  Geneva 
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Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prtsoners  of  War  to  Insure  respect  for  th*t 
convention  by  persuading  North  Vietnam  to 
fulfill  iw  obllgatlona  under  the  convention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  M^r.  CotMEm  (for  blmaelf,  Mr.  Snx, 

Mr.   BoixiKO,   Mr.   Yotrvo  oX  Tea**, 

Mr.    Smtth   of    California,    and    Mr. 

Latta: 

H.  Res.   1138.   A  resolution   to  amend  the 

Rules  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlve*  with 


reepeot  to  House  consideration  of  certain 
Senate  amendment*,  to  prbvlde  for  the  Dele- 
gates from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  f oDows ; 


By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  ieMfl.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Qeorgt 
E.  Ray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  16847.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
A.   Simeral;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I 
By  Mr.  OUDB:  • 
HJl.  16848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DlmltrhM 
K.  Angelopouloe;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.                               | 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  who  hast 
been  our  guide  and  companion,  ovir  ref- 
uge and  strength  in  all  our  yesterdays, 
may  the  memory  of  Thy  great  goodness 
inspire  us   to  enter   faithfully,   courag- 
ously.  and  industriously  upon  the  duties 
of  this  new  day.  Cletuise  us  of  all  that  is 
base  and  ugl>'.  that  with  pure  hearts  and 
steadfast  devotion   we  may   never   fail 
Thee  nor  break  faith  with  our  better 
selves.  Shed  Thy  holy  light  upon  the 
work  of  Thy  servants  here  that  in  their 
solemn  deliberations,  in  hours  of  tedious 
toil,  in  testing  moments  they  may  be 
guided  by  Thy  mind  and  spirit.  May  they 
hear  the  voice  of  the  people  but  always 
obey  the  voice  of  the  divine.  By  Thy  con- 
tinual presence  give  them  the  will   to 
champion   whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
and  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report. 
We  pray  humbly  in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTNOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
■nal  Security  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  diu-ing 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  ai 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 
as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount. 
If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  No.  1147  up  to 
and  including  1149,  then  Nos.  1160  and 

1161. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 

Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

<  Mr.  Eastland  > . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  26, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon  James  B. 
Allkn,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

jAMxa  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EREEZ  MAGNETICS  CORP. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  132)  to  refer 
the  bill  *S.  2026)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Eriez  Magnetics  Corp.'  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Covurt  of 
Claims  for  a  report  thereon,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (8.  2026)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Erlez  Magnetics 
Corporation",  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  accompanying  papers.  Is 
hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  shaU  proceed  with  the  same  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earlleet  practicable  date,  giving  such  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the 
amount.  It  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


FRANK  P.  MUTO.  ALPHONSO  A. 
MUTO.  ARTHUR  E.  SCOTT,  AND  P. 
CLYDE  WILKINSON 

The  bill  (S.  3756)  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  P.  Muto.  Alphonso  A.  Muto,  Ar- 
thur E.  Scott,  and  F.  Clyde  Wilkinson, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
the  administration  of  subchapter  m  (relat- 
ing to  civil  service  retirement)  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Oode,  and  subject  to 
sections  8334(c)  and  8339 (h)  of  such  title. 
Prank  P.  Muto.  Alphonso  A.  Muto,  Arthur  E. 
Scott,  and  F.  Clyde  Wilkinson  shaU  be  deemed 
to  have  rendered  creditable  service  during 
such  periods  as  they  were  employees  of  the 
Democratic  or  RepubUcan  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee  prior  to  October  2,  1962. 

(b)  The  ClvU  Service  Commission  shall 
accept  the  certification  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  or  his  designee,  concerning  the 
service  of.  and  the  amount  of  compensation 
received  by.  the  Individuals  named  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  An  individual  receiving  credit  for  serv- 
ice for  any  period  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  granted 
credit  for  such  service  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  September 
25.  1972,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CROWN  COAT  FRONT  CO..  INC. 

The  re.solutlon  'S.  Res.  290)  to  refer 
the  bill  'S.  3451)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Crown  Coat  Front  Co.,  Inc.." 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  3451)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Crown  Coat 
Pront  Company.  Incorporated"  now  pending 
In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  accom- 
panying papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492 
and  2609  of  title  28^  United  States  Code, 
and   report    thereon   to   the   Senate,   at   the 


SYSTEM    OF    WILD   AREAS    WITHIN 
THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill   (S.  3973)    to  establish  a  system  of 
wild  aresis  within  the  lands  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  with  amendments,  on 
page  6,  line  21,  after  "(3) ",  strike  out  "If. 
on  the  basis  of  representations  received 
under  provisions  of  section   103<c>   the 
Secretary  determines  that  measures  are 
required  for  sanitation,  health,  and  safe- 
ty of  the  visiting  public  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  nattutil  resoiirces,  such  measures 
shall  be  of  a  rustic,  primitive  nature." 
and  insert  "Subject  to  existing  private 
rights  there  shall  be  no  commercial  en- 
terprise and  no  permanent  road  within 
any  wild  area  designated  by  this  Act  and, 
except  as  necessary  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  for  the  administration  of 
the  area  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (in- 
cluding measures  required  in  emergen- 


ries  involving  the  health  and  safety  of 
persons  within  the  area) ,  there  shall  be 
no  temporary  road,  no  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, motoriaed  equipment  or  motor- 
boats  no  landing  of  aircraft,  no  other 
form  of  mechanical  transport,  and  no 
structure  or  installation  within  any  such 

"on  page  7,  line  11,  after  "(4)".  strike 
out  "Subject  to  existing  private  rights, 
the  use  of  motorized  equipment  or  air- 
craft shaU  be  limited  to  measures  re- 
QUired  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
persons  using  the  area,  and  the  control  of 
fire  insects,  and  diseases,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  desir- 
able"- and  insert  "Within  wild  areas 
designated  by  this  Act  the  use  of  aircraft 
or  motorboats,  where  these  uses  have  al- 
ready become  established,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  desirable.  In  addition,  such  meas- 
ures may  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  control  of  fire,  insects,  and  diseases, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  desirable."; 

On  page  11,  line  U.  after  "Sec.  202.", 
strike  out    'The  administration,  protec- 
tion and  management  of  the  Sipsey  Wild 
Area  shall  be  by  the  Secretary-  of  Agricul- 
ture as  a  part  of  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem and  the  Bankhead  National  Forest 
and  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  this  Act.":  and  insert 
"The    administration,    protectiMi,    and 
management  of  the  Sipsey  Wild  Area 
shall  be  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire 
as  a  part  of  the  national  forest  system 
and    the    Bankhead    NaUonal    Forest 
and  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  title  I  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  man- 
agement plan  for  the  Sipsey  Wild  Area 
shall  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  com- 
mercial  enterprise   and   no   permanent 
road  within  such   area  and,  except  as 
necessary    to   meet    minimum    require- 
ments for  the  administration  of  the  area 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act   (including 
measures  required  In  emergencies  involv- 
ing the  health   and   safety   of   persons 
within  the  area)  and  that  there  shall  be 
no  temporary  road,  no  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, motorized  equipment  or  motor- 
boats,  no  landing  of  aircraft,  no  other 
form  of  mechanical  transport,  and  no 
structure  or  installation  within  any  such 
area.''. 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3973 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  "The  National  Forest  WUd 
Areas  Act  of  1972". 

TITLE    I 
statement  or  findings  and  establishment  or 

A    WILD    AREA    SYSTEM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Congress  hereby  -finds  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  system  of  Federal  lands 
In  the  Eastern  United  Statea  which  can  pro- 
vide present  and  future  generations  with 
primitive  recreation  opportunities  In  a  spa- 
clous,  scenic,  natural,  and  wUd  setting  re- 
moved from  activities  and  highly  devel<^>ed 
works  of  man  and  slmUai  to  the  ejcperlences 
provided  by  the  naUonal  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system;  the  national  forest  system  rep- 
resents a  major  federally  owned  land  are* 
In  the  Eastern  United  SUtes;  few  areas  of 
the  national  forest  system  located  in  the 


Eastern  United  States,  which  were  acquired 
largely  from  private  ownerships,  meet  the 
criteria  set  forth  for  wilderness  by  the  WU- 
demess  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  890-,  1«  U.8.C. 
1131)  because  of  the  past  works  of  man;  and 
that  many  such  national  forest  areas  have 
been  restored  or  are  in  the  process  of  restora- 
tion to  a  near  natural  condition  and  appear 
predominanUy  primitive  and  undisturbed  In 
character. 

(b)  In  accord  with  these  findings  there  is 
hereby  created  a  system  of  federaUy  owned 
national  forest  ■wild  areas  designated  by  Con- 
gress within  the  national  forest  system,  east 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  as  a 
part  of  the  national  forest  system.  Areas  des- 
ignated under  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
wild  areas  and  shall  be  administered  to  re- 
store, maintain,  and  protect  the  natural, 
primitive,  and  wild  character  of  the  areas 
for  pubUc  use  and  enjoyment  for  primitive 
recreation,  scientific,  and  educational  pur- 
poses by  present  and  future  generations  of 
the  American  people.  No  area  shaU  be  desig- 
nated as  a  wild  area  except  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act  or  a  subsequent  Act. 

DEEINITION 

SEC  102.  The  term  "wild  area"  as  used  in 
this  Act  is  an  area  of  outstanding  beauty;  Is 
primarily  primitive  and  natural  in  character 
although  man  and  his  works  may  have  been 
present  or  are  present,  and  wherein  the  marks 
of  man's  activities  are  subject  to  restoration 
to  the  appearance  of  a  predommantly  prtm- 
Itlve  and  natural  condition;  is  large  enough 
so  that  the  primitive  and  natural  values  can 
be  preserved:  and  the  area  provides  out- 
standing opportunities  for  pubUc  use  and 
enjoyment  In  a  primitive  setting 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   AREAS 

Sec  103.  la)  The  Secretary  shaU  study  and. 
from  time  to  time,  submit  to  the  President 
areas  which  In  his  Judgment  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  are  suitable  and 
desirable  for  "wUd  area"  classification.  Prior 
to  the  submission  of  any  such  area  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  make  a  specific  determination 
that  the  area  recommended  for  "wUd  ar^' 
classificaUon  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for 
wilderness  as  set  forth  In  section  2(c)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat. 
891  16  U.S.C.  nsi(c)).  The  President  shaU 
advise  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Hotise  of  Repreaentatives  of  his  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  designation  as  a 
"Wild  area"  of  each  area  submitted.  Each  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  for  designa- 
tion of  an  area  as  a  "wild  area"  shall  become 
effective  only  If  so  provided  by  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

(b)  Each  proposal  shaU  be  accompanied 
by  a  report,  including  maps  and  lUtistra- 
tlons,  showing  among  other  things  the  area 
included  wltbln  the  proposal,  the  character- 
istics which  make  the  area  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  system;  the  current  status  of 
landownershlp  and  use  In  the  area;  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  potential  uses  of  the 
land  and  water  which  would  be  enhanced, 
foreclosed,  or  curtailed  if  the  area  were  In- 
cluded In  the  wild  area  system. 

(c)(1)  Prior  to  submitUng  any  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  re«pect 
to  the  sultablUty  of  any  area  for  designa- 
tion as  a  "wild  area"  the  Secretary  shaU: 

(A)  give  such  pubUc  notice  of  the  pro- 
poeed  action  as  he  deems  appropriate,  in- 
cluding publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  in  a  ne»-spaper  having  general  circula- 
tion in  the  area  or  areas  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  affected  land; 

(B)  hold  a  pubUc  hearing  or  he»ringi  at  a 
location  or  locations  convenient  to  the  area 
affected.  The  hearings  shaU  be  announced 
through  such  means  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  including  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  In  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation m  the  area:  Provided.  That  if  the 


lands  involved  are  located  »«  ^^'•J^f,  "" 
State,  at  least  one  hearing  shall  be  beld  in 
each  State  in  which  a  portion  of  the  land 


^^tc)   at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of 
a    hearing    advise    the    Oovernor    of    eaoh 
St»te,  the  governing  bo«d  of  ••c^.^'tlfe 
pariah,  town,  and  municipality  in  wWch  the 
Unds   are   loc*ted,   the   80'«"^^.,^,^  °^ 
«aoh  appropriate  subi^ate  multijurlsdlctlonal 
geS*«i  piipoae  planning  and  development 
igencv  that  has  been  omcUlly  designated  a. 
rcleaknghouae  agency  under  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  A-&6,  w»d  the 
governing  board  of  each  appropriate  e«tal>- 
Uahed  environmental  protection  district,  and 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  concerned, 
and  Uivlte  such  offlclaU  and  Federal  ag«- 
clea  to  submit  their  views  on  the  Proposea 
action  at  tiie  hewing  or  by  no  later  than 
thirty  days  following  th«  date  of  «-he  heMin<^ 
(3)  Any  views  submitted  to  the  Secre««T 
under  the  provisions  of  ( 1 )  of  this  ^^^»^^ 
with  reepect  to  any  area  »^U  be  Included 
with  any  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  with  reapw:t  to  such  area. 

(d)  Any  modlflcailon  or  adjustment  ol 
any  wUd  area  shall  be  recommended  by  the 
secretary  after  public  notice  of  such  propo- 
sal and  public  hwirlng  or  hearmgs  as  ^- 
vlded  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The 
proposed  modification  or  adjustment  shaU 
Serbe  recommended  with  map  and 
description  thereof  to  the  President.  The 
President  shaU  advise  the  United  btates  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  hli 
recommendations  with  respect  to  such  modi- 
fication or  adjustment  and  such  r«wommen- 
datlons  shall  become  effective  only  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

ADMINIBTRATION 

SBC  1(H  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  adminis- 
ter units  Of  the  wUd  area  system  in  accord 
with  the  foUowlng  provlslona:  .4„,„„. 

(1)  Primitive,  natural,  and  wild  conditions 

will  be  restored,  mamtalned,  and  protected 
to  provide  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  for 
recreation,  scientific,  and  educational  pur- 
poses in  a  natural  setung  free  from  the  ac- 
UvlUes  and  Highly  developed  ^«r^  °^  P*?' 
wberein  natural  attractions  prevail  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  spacious  solitude.  ^^.i^. 

(2)  PubUc  use  shall  be  permitted  consist- 
ent with  the  ablUty  of  the  ar«  to  support 
such  use  and  retain  Its  primitive,  natural, 
and  vrtld  characteristics. 

(3)  Subject  to  existing  private  rights  mere 
ShaU  be  no  commercial  enterprise  and  no 
permanent  road  within  any  wUd  area  dertg- 
nated  by  this  Act  and.  except  as  nece«*ary  to 
meet  the  minimum  requirement*  i°^J^»^- 
ministration  of  the  area  for  the  purpoi*  ?f 
this  Act  (Uicludlng  measures  required  to 
emergencies  Involving  the  health  and  safety 
of  persons  within  the  area) ,  there  sball  be  no 
temporary  road,  no  uee  of  Victor  veblcle.. 
motorized  equipment  or  motorboaU,  no 
landing  of  aircraft,  no  other  form  of  mechan- 
ical transport,  and  no  structure  cr  InstaUa- 
tlon  within  any  such  area. 

(4)  Within  wUd  areM  dertgnated  by  this 
Act  the  use  of  aircraft  or  motorboats  where 
these  uses  have  already  become  eatabUahed. 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  subject  to  aucn 
restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  desirable.  In  addition,  such  measuree 
may  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  in  tbecon- 
trol  of  fire.  Insects,  and  diseases,  subject  to 
such    conditions    as    the    Secretary    OavDM 

desirable.  ^  „    w^   ..^ 

(6)  No  timber  harreetlng  shaU  be  per- 
mitted. V.     ..    ,t 

(6)  No  graelng  of  domestic  Uvestock  shaU 
be  allawd  except  riding  stock  where  per- 

mitted.  ,.   ^       , 

(7)  No  commercial  service*  shall  be  ai- 
low»d  except  thoee  neoeseary  to  achieve  the 
purpoaaa  of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare  a  man- 
agement plan  tor  each  unit  of  the  wUd  area 
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B78t«m  In  accordance  with  th«  Act.  utilizing 
»  multldlsclplinary  approach  and  proTldlng 
tot  approprlat*  public  Involvement. 

AC4UWT10M 

Sbc.  106.  (a)  Within  areas  of  the  wild  are* 
system,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chaae  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
by  gift,  exchange,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wtae,  such  lands,  waters,  or  intereeta  thereto 
as  he  determines  neceesary  or  desirable  for 
the  purpose  of  thU  Act.  All  lands  acq\ilred 
under  provisions  of  this  section  shall  become 
national  forest  lands. 

(b)  In  exercising  the  change  authority 
granted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  title  to  non-Federal 
property  for  federally  owned  property  located 
in  the  same  State,  of  substantially  equal 
valTie,  or  If  not  of  substantially  equal  value, 
the  value  shall  be  equalised  by  the  payment 
of  money  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary 
as  the  circumstances  require. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  lands 
or  Interests  In  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  wild  area  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  for 
administration  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

ICntXSALS 

Sac.  106.  Subject  to  existing  valid  claims, 
federally  owned  lands  within  units  of  the 
wUd  area  system  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  sipproprlatlon  under  the  mining 
laws  and  from  disposition  under  all  laws 
pertaining  to  mineral  leasing  or  disposition 
of  mineral  materials. 

Sac.  107.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  the  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  wild 
areas  in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
and  State  laws;  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  issue  regvilatlons  designating  zones 
where  and  eetabllshlng  periods  when  no 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except 
In  emergencies,  any  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  lisued  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  wildlife  agwiioy  of  the 
State  or  States  affected. 

Sac.  108.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof 
in  the  administration  of  wild  areas  and  in 
the  administration  and  protection  of  lands 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  wild  area  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  de- 
prive any  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  of  Its  right  to  exercise  civil  and  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction  within  the  wild  area,  or  of 
Its  right  to  tax  persons,  corporations,  fr&n- 
oblses,  or  other  non-Federal  property.  Includ- 
ing znlneral  or  other  interests.  In  or  on  lands 
or  waters  within  the  wild  area. 

Snc.  109.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

Act.  

TITLE  n 


to  public  enjoyment  of  said  area,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  equal  or  greater  degree  of  protection 
than  could  be  afforded  If  the  area  were  quail- 
flsd  and  part  of  the  national  wilderness  pree- 
ervatlon  system,  there  Is  hereby  established 
the  Slpsey  WUd  Area  within  the  Bankhead 
National  Forest,  State  of  Alabama.  The  Slp- 
sey Wild  Area  shall  consist  of  approximately 
twelve  tboiuand  acres  as  shown  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Proposed  Slpsey  WUd  Area"  dated  Sep- 
tember, 1973,  which  is  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  In  the  Office  of  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  which  Is  attached  and  hereby 
made  a  part  thereof  a  description  of  the  ex- 
terior boundaries.  The  Secretary  may  by 
publication  of  a  revised  map  or  description 
In  the  Federal  Register  correct  clerical  or 
typographical  errors  In  said  map  or  descrip- 
tion. 

Sxc.  202.  The  administration,  protection, 
and  management  of  the  Slpsey  WUd  Area 
shall  be  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
a  part  of  the  national  foreet  system  and  the 
Bankhead  National  Forest  and  shall  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  (jf  title  I  of  this  Act, 
except  that  the  management  plan  for  the 
Slpsey  Wild  Area  shall  provide  that  there 
shall  be  no  commercial  enterprise  and  no 
permanent  road  within  such  area  and,  ex- 
cept as  necessary  to  meet  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  administration  of  the  area  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  (Including  measures 
required  in  emergencies  involving  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  within  the  area)  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  temporary  road,  no  \iae 
of  motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment  or 
motorboats,  no  landing  of  aircraft,  no  other 
form  of  mechanical  transport,  and  no  struc- 
ture or  Installation  within  any  such  area. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  ACT 


ESTABLISHMENT      OF      THE      SIPSXT      WUJ> 

WTTHIN     TKK     BANKHXAD     NATIONAL     rOMBflT, 
STATS  or  ALABAMA.   AND  FOB  OTHB  PX7XPOSBS 

Sac.  201.  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
Slpsey  Area  of  the  Bankhead  National  Forest, 
as  described  herein.  Is  an  area  of  national 
forest  land  which,  although  one  subject  to 
the  works  and  actlvitlee  of  man,  has  been  re- 
stored or  is  In  the  process  of  restoration  to 
a  predominantly  primitive  and  natural  coo- 
dltlon,  appears  predominantly  primitive  and 
undisturbed  in  character,  and  is  chiefly  valu- 
able for  the  purpose  of  providing  present  and 
futiue  generations  primitive  recreation  op- 
portunities in  a  spacious,  scenic,  natural,  and 
wild  setting,  removed  from  activities  and 
highly  developed  works  of  man.  In  order  to 
provlds  permanent  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  resource  values  which  contribute 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3659)  establishing  a  commission 
to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  an  amendment 
on  page  5,  after  line  14,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

EXPXMSKS  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sxc.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  {^resident. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a4seTnbled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Commis- 
sion on  Multiple  Sclerosis  Act". 

FINDINGS    Attn    PUKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congiees  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  multiple  sderoels  is  a  disease 
characterized  by  degeneration  within  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  and  by  loss  of  motor 
and  sensory  functions; 

(2)  tiiat  this  disease,  known  as  the  "great 
crippler  of  young  adults, '  generally  makes 
Its  first  appearance  in  ttie  very  prime  of  life, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  already 
affects  great  numbers  of  Americans,  and 
will  begin  to  afflict  an  even  greater  number 
as  our  young  adult  population  expands; 

(3)  that  the  cause  of  multiple  sclerosis  Is 
unknown  and  there  Is  neither  a  preventive 
nor  a  cure  for  the  dlsesse;    and 

(4)  that  the  determination  of  the  most 


effective  program  for  discovering  caustt, 
cures,  and  treatments  deserves  the  hlgbsst 
priority. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab^ 
lUh  a  national  conunlsslon — 

(1 )  to  determine  the  most  productive  ave- 
nues of  exploration  toward  researching  tbs 
possible  causes  and  cures  for  this  dlsesss; 
and 

( 2 )  to  make  specific  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  utilization  of  national  resourcsi 
for  that  purpose. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OV   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Multiple  Sclerosis  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Oommlssion"). 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  individuals  with  a 
demonstrated  Interest  In  achieving,  througli 
research,  practical  means  for  preventing  or 
arresting  the  further  progress  of  multiple 
sclerosis  within  the  shortest  possible  time, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  prerequisites  for  pro- 
ductive research  and  development,  and  t^th 
a  grasp  of  the  forces  motivating  greater 
productivity,  as  follows: 

(1)  six  members  from  the  public;  and 

(2)  five  members  from  the  medical  com- 
munity. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number 
may  conduct  hearings. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
aovernment  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the 
United  States  Gtovernment  shall  receive  tiOO 
per  day  (including  travel-time)  during  such 
time  as  he  is  actually  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  a 
per  diem  allowance  In  the  same  manner  as 
prescribed  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently In  the  Oovernment  service  under  sec- 
tion 6703(b)  of  title  6,  imited  States  Oods. 

duties    or    THI    COMMISSION 

SEC  5.  (a)  It  shall  b«  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  make  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  of  current  re- 
search in  the  field  of  multiple  sclerosis  and 
related  neurological  diseases  to  determine 
the  moat  productive  avenues  of  approach  to- 
ward finding  causes,  cures,  and  treatments 
for  multiple  sclerosis,  including  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  need  for  enact- 
ment of  new  legislation  or  the  revision  of 
existing  legislation.  Such  study  and  investi- 
gation shall  give  particular  emphasis  to 
funding  needs  and  the  means  by  which  ths 
Federal  Qovemment  can  best  participate  in 
this  effort. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  final 
report  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  submitting  Its  report. 

Skc.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  make  expenditures; 

(2)  hold  hearings: 

(3)  take  testimony  oraily  or  by  deposition: 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  pwsonnel  as  may  b«  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  erf  title  6,  United  8ts*ss 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  wltJiout  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  53  erf  such  title  relating  to  clsssi- 
flcatlon  and  Oeneral  Schedule  i>ay  rates; 
and 


(6)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  «»«  P«f  ** 
^ons  of  section  3109  of  tlUs  6.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies Is  authorized  and  urged  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  inKMTna- 
tlon  services,  personnel,  and  facilities  as 
the  'commission  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

SEC.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  President. 

The  Eunendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  1)111  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  theee  nominations. 

The  ACTDJO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  Uiat  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresidMit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  ntMninations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


are 

are 


EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Colston  A.  Lewis, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1977. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  ncwnlnatlon 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


ACTION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Christopher  M. 
Mould,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  ACTION. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Kay  McMurray, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  July  1.  1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


BOARD  OF  PAROLE 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Thomas  R.  Hols- 
claw,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  expiring 
September  30,  1978. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 


HELP  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  thoughtful  editorial  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  Septem- 
ber 22,  1972,  entitled  'Help  for  Crime's 
Victims." 

It  indicates  the  need  for  legislation  of 
this  sort  and  gives  credit  where  credit 
is  due,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  McClkllan)  who  put  the 
case  well  in  presenting  this  legislation, 
using  these  words: 

Our  system  of  criminal   Justice  must  In 
some    measure    compensate   those    who 
wronged  as  weU  as  punish  those  whc 
wrongdoers. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to   have   the   editorial   printed   in   the 

R.ECORI5 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

HxLP  FOR  Crime's  Victims 
If  the  federal  government  assumes  re- 
sponslbUlty,  as  It  does,  for  the  innocent 
victims  of  natural  disaster— such  as  the 
thousands  made  homeless  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  by  Hurricane  Agnes,  or  the 
New  England  fishermen  whose  business  rias 
been  washed  out  by  the  "red  tide"  of 
poisonous  algae— why  shoiild  It  not  com- 
pensate the  innooent  victims  of  crime? 

There  Is  a  good  case  to  be  made  for  gov- 
ernment assumption  of  this  responsibUlty.  It 
Is  being  made  In  the  form  of  a  blU,  Just 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  would  pay  tht 
victims  of  violent  crime  from  $100  to  $60,000 
for  costs  incurred  in  such  attacks.  The 
■  bill  would  cover  medical  or  burial  costs,  loss 
of  earnings,  rehabUltatlon,  child-care  costs, 
and  similar  expenses. 

In  favor  of  such  a  proposal.  It  can  be 
argued  that  while  the  government  is  not 
responsible  for  nor  can  It  prevent  natural 
disasters,  It  has  elected  to  help  the  victims 
of  such  calamities.  But  crime  prevention  Is 
a  constltutlonaUy  ordained  responalbUity  of 
government.  Under  Its  police  powers,  is  gov- 
ernment not  much  more  responsible  to  the 
victims  of  crimes  which  It  has  failed  to  pre- 
vent, than  to  the  victims  of  natural 
disasters? 

Countering  this  arg\mient  is  the  obvious 
concern  over  how  much  this  new  under- 
taking would  cost  the  taxpayer.  Companion 
to  that  is  the  fear,  expressed  by  administra- 
tion officials  among  others,  that  It  would 
open  the  door  to  fraud.  As  for  the  first  objec- 
tion the  cost  of  such  a  program  (for  which 
the  Senate  blU  asks  »15  mUUon  the  first 
year)  could  In  Itself  be  an  inteentlve  for  the 
government  to  push  even  harder  on  crime 
control,  which  Is  after  all  the  central  and 
root  Issue.  The  second  objection  derives 
from  the  same  phUoeophlcal  gntt  between 
those  who  favor  and  those  wJJo  <9poee  wel- 
fare programs  on  grounds  that  there  are 
always  some  chlselers  looking  for  a  free  ride. 
That  Is  lamentably  true,  as  there  are  always 


goldbrlckers  In  the  armed  service,  and 
dunderheads  in  the  public  schools.  But  we 
do  not  decommission  the  Army  nor  close  th» 
school  doors  because  of  the  tiny  minority 
who  do  not  carry  their  own  weight. 

England,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada  have  already  recognised  the  basic 
justice  of  this  Idea  and  passed  laws  hsip- 
ing  crime  victims.  CToeer  to  home,  so  have 
ntae  states.  And  the  legislation  Introduced 
bv  Senator  Mcaellan  recognlaes  and  en- 
courages such  state  laws  by  providing  that 
$10  mlUlon  of  the  first  year's  proposed  cost 
would  go  to  pay  75  percent  of  the  coets 
incurred  by  the  states  for  this  purpose. 

The  crime  compensation  blU  has  been 
tacked  on  to  a  larger  onmlbus  antlcrlme  bUl 
m  such  manner  as  to  bypass  the  usual  House 
floor  debate— where  It  might  have  gotten 
Rhort  shlrt^-aad  will  shortly  go  to  a  Joint 
House-Senate  conference  committee^  Wltn 
all  the  current  emphasis  on  increasing 
violence  and  the  more  wUdly  reoognlaed 
need  for  crime  prevention,  "  f'?«»«";°f.  J? 
the  omnibus  legislation  of  which  this  blU 
is  a  part  there  is  need  for  a  balance  that 
includes  crime's  victims.  Senator  McOlellan 
put  the  case  vroll  In  these  words:  "Our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice  must  in  somemeae- 
ure  compensate  thoee  who  are  wr^^ugsd 
as  well  as  punish  those  who  are  vmmgdoets. 


OUR  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  AND  MIA'S 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
hearts  are  torn,  because  of  the  pUtfM 
UJ8.  prisoners  of  war  and  VS.  MLA  s  ftod 
themselves  in  at  the  present  time. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dlBcus- 
sion  in  the  press  about  the  POW|s  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  e<u- 
torials.  one  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
entitled  "The  POWs  Are  a  False  Issue, 
and  the  other  from  the  Baltimwe  Sun 
entitied,  "War  Prisoners  or  PoUtical 
Pawns?"  both  published  today,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There    being   no   objection,   the   tu- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  24,  1973] 

THK  POWS  AMX  a  FAI.SX  IBSTTS 

It  has  been  a  pathetic  picture,  tHe  three 
American  prisoners  of  war.  promised  release 
irom  North  Vietnam,  paraded  before  cameras 
and  In  and  out  of  Interviews,  two  of  them 
accompanied  by  families,  then-  agonized  re- 
unions exploited.  And  then  flown  off  to 
China.  They  speak  wltii  the  nervous  caution 
of  men  long  used  to  sUence,  stlU  unsure  of 
their  freedom,  knowing  that  they  have  been 
choeen  out  of  no  respect  for  Intematlonsi 
conventions  but  solely  to  perpetuate  a  war 

By  official  American  count,  they  are  thna 
from  among  537  American  prisoners  of  tWs 
undeclared  war.  and  that  is  to  say  nothing 
of  the  1,264  missing  in  action. 

No  matter  how  one  Judges  this  war.^ey 
are  tragic  figures.  aU  of  the  prisoners.  T^ 
have  been  denied  the  norms  that  a  civilized 
world  has  developed  tat  Its  unclvUlasd  be- 
havior. Hanoi  has  rejected  International  In- 
spectlon  of  Its  camps,  confirmation  of  the 
prlaon  lists,  even  the  regular  exchange  of 
maU  And  Hanoi  has  also  refused  the  return 
of  Its  own  sick  and  wounded,  or  any  plan 
that  would  shift  aU  prisoners  to  neutral  ter- 
ritory and  international  supervision. 

The  prisoners  have  been  made  pawns  of 
peace  by  both  sides,  a  central  issus  of  four 
years  of  negotiations. 

President  Nixon  has  insisted  that  Ameri- 
can troops  wiU  remain  until  the  prisoners 
are  freed.  Congressional  foes  of  the  wsr  dared 
schedule  the  suspension  of  funds  only  on  a 
timetable  fotxr  months  after  the  reieass  or 
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th«  prlson«ra.  And  the  North  VletnjuxMM, 
quick  to  appreciate  the  apparent  American 
aenattlTlty,  now  tue  the  prisoner  release  to 
try  to  make  more  tempting  each  demand 
at  the  negotiating  table.  So  the  prisoners 
become  an  lasue  that  prolongs  the  war. 

It  U  a  false  lasue.  Mr.  Nlzon  has  long 
since  reduced  the  American  combat  cap- 
ability In  Indochina  to  a  pomt  where  Ameri- 
can troops  couldn't  do  anything  about  the 
prisoners  even  if  they  wanted  to.  There  isn't 
even  the  wherewithal,  It  appears,  for  another 
absurdity  like  the  Son  Tay  raid  that  found 
only  an  empty  prison  camp  In  November  of 
1070.  The  American  capability  today  Is  lim- 
ited to  Inflicting  the  punishment  of  naval 
and  aerial  bombardment  which  have  yet  to 
pound  any  political  OexlbUlty  Into  Hanoi. 

So  the  shrlllnees  of  the  American  voices 
reflects  in  some  sense  a  belplessneas.  But  the 
scene  is  not  helped  by  Its  domestic  political 
extensions.  Including  the  weekend  exchanges 
between  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovern  and  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense  Laird. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  not  Impressed  with 
the  propaganda  exercise  that  Hanoi  Is  un- 
folding with  the  encouragement  of  a  hand- 
ful of  American  activists. 

The  prisoner  issue  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
solved before  the  war  is  ended.  The  prison- 
ers are  of  value  to  North  Vietnam  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  United  States  accepts 
them  as  part  of  a  negotiating  package.  The 
most  likely  way  to  end  the  lonely  mcarcera- 
tton  of  the  prisoners  is  to  end  the  American 
military  role  In  Indochina. 

iKrom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  24.  1972] 

War  PRTSONms  or  Political  Pawns? 
The  way  in  which  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  Vietnam  are  being  dangled  on 
political  strings,  like  puppets,  is  disgraceful. 
These    are    human    beings — these    men    who 
have    already    suffered    severe    and    unique 
hardship  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  families  in  this  country  who  have 
suffered   their   own   kind   of   hardship.   It   Is 
Inhuman  for  governments  or  special  Interests 
tc  treat  them  as  mere  instrimients  of  prop- 
aganda   or    policy,    to    be    manipulated     (so 
far  as  possible)    before  cameras  and  micro- 
phones smd  to  be  kept   in  suspense  as  to 
when  and  how  they  are  actually  to  be  re- 
leased. The  spectacle  of  the  past  week   in 
North   Vietnam   is  calculated   to  play  upon 
the  emotions  and  sympathies  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  no  doubt  it  has.  but  It  also  should 
create  a  feeling  of  Indignation  and  outrage. 
If  North  Vietnam  wishes  to  release  select- 
ed prisoners  of  war,  primarily  to  show  that 
It  accords  them  fair  treatment.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  should   be  done  decently  and 
with  some  respect  for  the  men,  their  fam- 
lliee    and    the    sensibility    of    the    American 
people.  Hanoi  adds  nothing  to  its  case  by 
dealtag  through  private  groups  of  anti-war 
Americans,  by  encouraging  the  prisoners  to 
utter  empty  platitudes  before  they  are  re- 
leased  and   by   arousing   in   other  prisoners 
of  war  a  hope  that  at  some  point  they  too 
may  be  singled  out  for  favor. 

The  United  States  government,  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  men  are  prisoners  of 
war,  has  a  primary  obligation  now  to  show 
Its  concern  for  the  men  and  their  families, 
to  welcome  their  release  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  aaeure  their  safe  and  swift  re- 
turn. And  this  fact  must  be  kept  In  mind: 
the  way  to  bring  about  the  release  of  all  the 
prisoners  of  war  Is  to  end  the  war. 


AMNESTY  FOR  DESERTERS  AND 
DRAFT  EVADERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  just  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  I  should  like  to  note 
the  inaccuracy  of  a  television  com- 
mercial that  is  appearing  from  time  to 
time  and  in  speeches  made  by  the  same 
person,  the  candidate  of  the  opposition, 
who  continually  asserts  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  a  general  amnesty  for  draft 
evaders,  although  he  adds,  "but  not  for 
deserters." 

Candidate  McGovern  goes  on  to  say 
that  President  Coolidge  provided  anmes- 
ty  after  World  War  I,  and  President 
Truman  after  World  War  II,  and  so 
forth. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  accu- 
rate. It  is  not  even  close  to  being  accu- 
rate. It  is  wrong.  It  is  incorrect.  It  is 
misleading.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  happened. 

There  is  no  precedent  far  general  am- 
nesty for  wartime  draft  evaders.  During 
World  War  I  there  was  no  amnesty  for 
draft  evaders.  In  1924,  President  Coo- 
lidge pardoned  about  100  men  who  had 
deserted  from  the  Armed  Forces  after 
the  war.  Then,  15  years  after  the  ar- 
mistice. President  Roosevelt  granted  am- 
nesty and  restored  citizenship  to  World 
War  I  draft  evaders  who  had  been  pros- 
ecuted Euid  who  had  served  their  sen- 
tences. 

In  1947.  after  World  War  n.  President 
Truman  pardoned  1,523  out  of  15,805 
who  had  violated  draft  laws  during  the 
war.  After  the  Korean  war  there  was  a 
total  absence  of  amnesty. 

I  think  that  Candidate  McGovern  owes 
it  to  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  in- 
terest of  fair  campaign  practices,  in  the 
interest  of  truth  in  advertising,  in  the 
interest  of  truth  in  packaging,  and  in  the 
interest  of  truth  in  labeling,  to  tell  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  that  he  has  made 
a  woeful  and  grievous  miitake  and  that 
some  benighted  member  of  his  staff  has 
again  wrongly  advised  him. 

There  never  was  general  amnesty.  I 
cited  the  only  occasions  on  which  it  oc- 
curred. We  ought  to  stop  hearing  this 
story  that  I  have  heard,  "I  am  only 
doing  what  other  people  have  done  who 
were  President  from  time  to  time." 

So,  Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time 
I  will  issue  mild  abjurations  to  Candidate 
McOovERM  to  try  to  stick  more  closely 
to  the  p>ath  of  accuracy,  which  will  bring 
a  little  more  comfort  for  him  than  the 
rocky  road  of  deviation. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


ORDER    TO    PRINT    "JOURNEY    TO 
CHINA"  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and  I 
were  in  China,  it  was  requested  that  we 
not  issue  a  formal  report  at  that  time. 
As  the  Senate  will  recall,  we  did  make  a 
report  to  the  Senate  and,  because  of  the 
request  made,  we  did  not  issue  a  printed 
report  at  that  time.  At  this  point,  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  to  refrain  from 
doing  so. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Republicaji  leader  and  myself, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reports  which  we  made  to  the 
Senate  be  incorporated  in  a  Senate  docu- 
ment and  entitled  "Journey  to  China." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er ifi  recognized  at  thi£  time. 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  sibsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
Hughes)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  WAR  UNDER  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  1.345th  day  of  the  war  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon — a  period  almost  exactly  as 
long  as  that  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  V-J 
Day.  Three  decades  ago,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  the  carnage  and  horror  of  World 
War  n  was  lasting  a  lifetime.  Now  in  a 
few  more  days,  our  still -undeclared  war 
in  Indochina  will  have  outlasted  the  war 
with  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese.  And 
there  is  still  no  end  in  sight. 

It  is  true  that  the  nature  of  the  war 
has  changed.  Last  week,  for  the  first  time 
since  March  1965,  there  were  no  reported 
American  battlefield  deaths  in  Vietnam. 
The  combined  U.S.  casualty  count  of  five 
noncombat  deaths,  four  men  missing  or 
captured  and  seven  woimded  was  the 
lowest  since  1961. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  our 
involvement  to  the  killing  has  stopped. 
The  mechanized  destruction  by  Ameri- 
can forces  continues  from  the  skies  and 
from  the  seas.  Although  all  combat  units 
have  been  withdrawn  and  there  are  only 
36,000  U.S.  soldiers  still  stationed  in 
South  Vietnam,  there  are  about  five  times 
that  number  all  told,  including  Air  Force 
personnel  in  Thailand  and  elsewhere  and 
naval  personnel  offshore. 

On  this  day  when  the  Senate  will  be 
once  again  voting  on  whether  or  not  this 
war  sl^ould  be  ended,  it  is  worth  asking, 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  what  hsis  been  the 
cost  of  prolonging  this  war? 

We  know  that  one  third  of  the  people 
of  the  nations  of  Indochina  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes.  Over  a  million 
people  have  been  killed  in  total.  Count- 
less hundreds  of  thousands  have  lifetime 
scars  and  disabilities  as  reminders  of  this 
unending  war. 

We  know  about  these  horrors,  but  they 


have  been  going  on  so  long  that  they  have 
become  ordinary  and  our  ability  to  feel 
pam  and  outrage  heis  become  strangely 
numbed. 

When  this  war  began  and  our  invonre- 
ment  began,  the  pages  who  are  now  on 
the  Senate  floor  were  little  children. 
And  it  may  be  that  as  we  continue  with 
this  war  that  some  who  are  little  children 
today  may  be  pages  on  the  Senate  floor  as 
the  debate  goes  on  years  Irom  now,  xmless 
we  realize  what  is  happening. 

There  are  costs  in.  this  war  that  we 
have  not  heard  much  about,  hidden  costs 
that  will  takes  years  to  evaluate  and 
generations  to  correct,  no  one  really 
knows.  One  such  cost  that  has  received 
insufficient  attention,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
the  damage  this  war  has  done  to  the 
physical  strength,  the  morale,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  armed  services  Our  people 
have,  in  the  past,  been  motivated  to  fight 
in  wars  for  defense  of  country  and  for 
high  purposes  of  humanity,  defending  the 
freedoms  of  the  world  for  many  Ameri- 
cans, For  many  Americans,  both  ingre- 
dients are  lacking  in  this  war.  Emotional 
problems,  racial  tensions,  boredom  sind 
drug  abuse  have  become  problems  to  the 
armed  services  of  unprecedented  serious- 
ness. 

Two  years  ago,  the  American  people 
became  alarmed,  almost  overnight,  about 
drug  abuse  m  the  armed  services — par- 
ticularly heroin   addiction  m  Vietnam. 
There  was  apprehension,  not  only  about 
the  infestation  of  the  armed  services  with 
the  drug  plague,  but  the  prospect  of 
adult  drug  dependents  by  the  thousands 
being  released,  uncured  of  their  addic- 
tion,  into   the   mainstream   of   civilian 
society  which,  even  without  this  influx, 
has  not  yet  found  out  how  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  the  drug  problem  in  America. 
Despite     optimistic     pronouncements 
from  the  administration  and  tLe  mili- 
tary, I  regret  to  state  that,  m  my  judg- 
ment, the  fears  that  people  had  2  years 
ago  are  now  bemg  borne  out  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  is  generally  »jiown.  The 
urine  testing  program,  put  iato  effect  by 
the  armed  services  a  year  ago.  in  addi- 
tion to  its  useful  purposes,  is  emerging 
as  an  instrument  for  getttog  undesired 
personnel  out  of  the  armed  services  and 
violating  the  right  to  privacy  of  veterans 
and  others.  Efforts  to  cut  off  or  contrcd 
the   opium    traffic    flowing   out    of    the 
Golden  Triangle  area  into  the  hands  of 
American  servicemen  have  simply  not 
been   successful    by    any    realistic    ap- 
praisal. 

While  all  of  the  pressure  of  this  great 
Nation  was  on  the  countries  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  stop  this  great  opium  traffic 
into  our  great  Nation,  the  Golden  Trian- 
gle of  Indochina,  where  we  spent  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives,  was  the  area  develop- 
ing as  the  bread  basket  of  opium  supply 
flowing  into  this  Nation.  And  It  is  still 
pouring  into  this  Nation,  despite  the 
statements  of  the  President. 

I  will  wait  with  interest  for  sanctions 
to  be  taken  against  any  nation  in  this 
Golden  Triangle  area  by  this  President  as 
long  as  this  war  and  this  conflict  goes 
OQ,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  oplimi 
coming  into  this  coimtry  from  that  area. 
I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  quality  or  courage  of 


the  men  in  our  Armed  Forces.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  what  a  war  which  so  many  be- 
lieve to  be  morally  wrong  and  not  In  our 
national  Interest  does  to  the  spirit  of  our 
fighting  men,  as  well  as  to  the  attitudes 
of  the  American  people  about  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  Army  we  sent  to  Vietnam  mir- 
rored many  of  the  domestic  problems 
which  we  have  been  unaUe  to  solve  be- 
cause of  the  continued  drain  of  that 
wsu- — drugs,  racial  tensioiw.  sagging 
morale,  and  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  real 
purpose.  In  some  imlts.  discipline  col- 
lapsed. There  were  fragglngs  by  enlisted 
men  and,  reportedly,  counterfragglngs 
by  officers.  S(Mne  units  refused  to  follow 
orders  into  battle — not  out  of  cowardice, 
but  more  commonly  because  of  a  lack  of 
trust  in  newly  arrived  commanders,  who 
did  not  have  the  ablUty  to  lead. 

Recently,  as  you  know,  we  have  seen 
the  case  of  a  four -star  general  who  con- 
ducted his  own  private  war  over  North 
Vietnam  in  disobedience  of  orders  and 
falsified  the  official  reports.  In  addition 
to  raising  profoundly  serious  questions 
about  the  ability  of  the  military  com- 
mand to  control  its  own  personnel,  it 
poses  an  even  more  basic  question  of  the 
breakdown  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military.  I  must  say  the  way  this  matter 
was  reported  and  handed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  deceptive. 

This  breakdown  in  our  command  and 
control  system  is  perhaps  the  most  de- 
moralizing development  in  our  armed 
services  shice  My  Lai.  It  is  part  of  what 
this  war  has  done  to  the  state  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  the  integrity  of  our 
national  defense. 

The  vast  majority  of  us  have  from 
time  to  time  served  as  members  of  our 
armed  services,  and  have  fought  in  wars 
our  country  was  forced  to  fight,  and  we 
regret  seeing  the  public  attitude  changed 
to  where  people  mistrust  totally  a  mili- 
tary that  must,  in  the  interest  of  this 
Nation,  be  maintained  at  a  moderate  and 
decent  level  for  the  good  of  the  world 
and  the  best  Interests  of  this  Nation. 
And  we  regret  to  see  the  contributions 
that  this  war  has  brought  tigainst  a 
military  which  was  forced  to  fight  be- 
cause of  political  decisions,  but  has 
helped  continue  a  wsur  because  of  things 
Presidents  have  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish. 

Are  we  locked  into  4  more  years  of 
this  in  search  of  victory  or  peace  on  our 
own  terms? 

In  many  ways,  this  is  a  war  without 
victors,  only  survivors. 

Widows  and  orphans  still  have  to  eke 
out  a  living  while  the  war  goes  on.  Rice 
still  has  to  be  planted.  If  the  fanners  are 
not  afraid  to  venture  out  to  their  pad- 
dles. 

"Victory"  means  the  recapture  of  the 
pUes  of  rubble  once  known  as  An  Loc  or 
Quang  Tri.  Such  "victories"  are  as  empty 
as  the  villages  and  hamlets  which  were 
caught  in  the  crossfire  of  this  devastat- 
ing war. 

Reporters  on  the  scene  say  that  the 
war  is  stalemated  and  likely  to  stay  that 
way  for  some  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  plans  to  pour  several  bil- 
lion dollars  into  Vietnamlzatlon  smd 
shows  no  sign  of  reductog  our  bombing. 


which  now  is  about  100,000  tons  of  mu- 
nitions each  month. 

This  administration,  like  the  previous 
one,  has  been  unable  to  end  this  war.  In 
fact,  it  has  enlarged  the  war  in  many 
respects  as  the  President  tried  one  "de- 
cisive military  swjtlon"  after  another, 
each  one  without  the  success  he  promised 
the  American  people. 

As  Craig  Whitney  of  the  New  York 
Times  wrote  last  Sunday,  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia  did  not  succeed  in  cutting 
off  supplies.  Nor  did  the  invasion  of  Laos. 
Nor  did  the  massive  bombing  of  last  win- 
ter. And  we  have  the  admissi(»i  of  Air 
Force  officials  that  even  the  renewed 
bombing  of  the  North  and  the  mining  of 
the  harbors  stopped  only  about  half  to 
three-quarters  of  the  supplies  from  get- 
ting through — ^not  nearly  enough  to  have 
a  decisive  impact  on  the  war. 

At  each  stage  of  this  long  war,  the  de- 
cisionmakers have  been  mesmerized  by 
predictions  of  victory  if  only  one  more 
thing  were  tried.  And  each  of  the  pre- 
dictions, literally  and  figuratively,  has 
turned  to  ashes. 

The  war  policy  has  not  worked.  Is  it 
not  time  we  tried  a  peace  policy? 

No  one  can  believe  that  we  £ire  still  in 
Vietnam  in  order  to  save  democracy,  for 
President  Thieu  has  defied  his  own  Con- 
stitution and  has  smashed  the  last  sem- 
blance of  a  free  press  or  local  democracy. 
Rather,  we  seem  to  be  trying  to  save 
face — to  salvage  a  reputation  which  long 
ago  was  tarnished  by  our  involvement  in 
this  war.  So  we  continue  the  war — at  a 
daily  cost  of  $20  million,  with  an  aver- 
age of  one  American  killed,  mimiing  or 
captured  each  day. 

We  have  bought  time — time  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  build  the  fourth 
largest  armed  force  in  the  world,  time 
for  the  Saigon  regime  to  perfect  Its  In- 
struments of  repression. 

And  at  what  cost  to  the  United  States? 
Twenty  thousand  more  American  deaths  : 
100,000  more  wounded;  40  percent  more 
men  listed  as  POW's  or  MIA's;  and  $68 
billion  more  in  war  spending  since  Jan- 
uary 1969. 

This  war  has  gone  on  far  too  long. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to  en- 
act a  peace  policy  which  will  bring  this 
war  to  an  end. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  step,  thm  we  are 
signing  a  blank  check  for  4  more  years 
of  war. 

Pour  more  years.  Who  would  have 
thought,  4  years  ago.  that  bojns  in  Jimlor 
high  school  would  be  risking  their  lives 
in  Indochina  4  yeaj^  later?  And  U  cur- 
rent policy  is  continued,  who  can  honest- 
ly guarantee  that  boys  in  Jimior  high 
school  today  will  not  be  at  war  in  South- 
east Asia  4  years  from  now? 

When  this  war  is  over — if  it  ever  ends, 
and  I  believe  it  will — we  will  probably 
look  back  more  in  sorrow  than  In  anger: 
more  in  wonder  at  how  we  could  ever 
have  tolerated  it  so  long. 

In  the  l(mg  pw^pectlve  of  history,  we 
will  see  how  much  this  war  diverted  us 
from  our  traditional  good  works  for  other 
nations,  how  much  it  weakened  our 
standing  as  the  defender  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  the  world. 
We  win  also  see  how  much  it  divided 
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our  ou-n  people  and  created  mistrust  to- 
ward our  Govenunent. 

Those  costs  may  never  be  fuUy 
imown— and  the  damage  could  be  ir- 
reparable for  years  to  come.  Even  among 
our  chUdren.  as  a  recent  survey  shows, 
cynlcUm  has  replaced  Idealism;  anger 
has  replaced  trust;  fear  has  replaced 
hope  The  military  we  should  admire  and 
respect  has  been  brought  under  ques- 
tion time  and  time  again. 

And,  side  by  side  with  the  bomb 
craters  in  Indochina,  we  have  the  craters 
of  neglect  here  in  America.  Suffering 
people  and  worthwhile  programs  have 
been  shunted  aside  while  we  fought  m 
Vietnam.  „  ,„„ 

This  is  the  legacy  of  Vietnam.  UrU^ 
we  act  today  to  end  this  war.  we  may  be 
locking  ourselves  in  for  4  more  years  of 
tragedy  beyond  description  at  home  and 

6U)road. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quor\un. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield?  ^  ,j  .^ 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
recognUe  me  at  this  time.  Inasmuch  as  I 
have  a  5-minute  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Is  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized.    ,.^     .J      *      T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  Interest  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  Just  said.  As 
the  Senator  said  there  will  be  no  victors 
In  this  war.  only  survivors. 

The  Senator  also  stated  that  in  the 
years  to  come  when  this  war  Is  over  with, 
and  it  will  be  over  with  some  day,  we  will 
look  back  upon  it  with  sorrow,  and 
anger,  and  grief  because  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  loet  their  lives  in  a  war 
in  which  we  had  no  business,  in  an  area 
in  which  we  had  no  Interest,  and  In  a 
cause  which  has  brought  about  division, 
dissention,  and  discontent  at  home. 

The   one   thing   which   weighs  most 
heavily  on  my  mind,  and  has  from  the 
very  inception  of  this  conflict,  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  lost  in  excess  of  55,000 
Americans;  56,131  Americans  have  died 
In  Vietnam  and  Indochina  since  the  first 
of  January  1961  through  the  16th  of 
September  1972.  and  308,387  have  been 
wounded,  for  a  total  casualty  list  of  359,- 
518  Americans.  And  what  did  they  die 
for?  Why  were  they  wounded?   What 
was  the  cause?  I  have  never  been  able 
to   satisfy   myself   that  there   was   any 
legitimate  reason,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  anyone  who  says  that  the 
Gulf    of    Tonkin    resolution    gave    any 
I>resident  of  the  United  States  the  right 
to  Interfere  on  the  scale  that  we  have 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  the  only  remaining  living  signatory 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  I  want  to 


say  unequivocally,  despite  what  others 
have  said,  that  that  treaty  did  not  give 
this  Nation  the  right  to  intervene  as  it 
did  in  the  affairs  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  performed,  as  always,  a  real  service 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  in  baring 
his  soul,  hi-;  feeUngs  about  this  tragic  war. 
The  war  may  go  on  for  4  more  years; 
I  believe  there  was  a  statement  in  one  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  newspapers  just 
several  days  ago  which  indicated  that 
fact.  In  the  course  of  this  war  we  have 
questions  coming  up  which  reflect  upon 
the  Armed  Services  of  this  Nation,  spe- 
ciflcaUy  the  U.S.  Army,  which  is  a  proud 
organization,  but  which.  I  think,  must  be 
rehabilitated,    rejuvenated,    and   recon- 
structed. There  is  My  Lai.  Song  Tri.  the 
latest  incident  of  unauthorized  bombing. 
The  Senator  and  I  served  as  enlisted 
men  in  two  different  wars.  If  we  had 
disobeyed  orders,  if  we  had  gone  beyond 
the  ken  of  our  superior  officers,  I  think 
the  Senators  knows  what  would  have 
happened  to  us.  We  would  have  had  no 
recourse  to  a  congressional  committee. 
I  think  it  is  well,  due  to  the  initiative  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  sergeant 
from  his  home  State  of  Iowa,  that  this 
matter  had  been  laid  out,  not  so  much 
to  find  a  scapegoat,  but  to  reassert  again 
the  chain  of   command,  which   will   be 
subordinate — and    I    repeat    that    word 
subordinate — to  civilian  controls,  as  the 
Constitution  dictates.  There  are  no  if's, 
and's  or  but's. 

This  Is  an  area  which  affect,  all  of  us. 
It  Is  not  a  Democratic  issue.  It  is  not  a 
Republican  Issue. 

All  of  us,  in  some  way,  in  some  fashion, 
are  at  faiUt  in  this  situation,  but  we  have 
not  paid  the  price  in  this  Chamber. 
Young  men  who  had  nothing  to  say 
about  it  have  paid  the  price.  Today  our 
POW's  are  increasing  in  numbers  as  the 
bombing  of  the  past  4  or  5  months  con- 
tinues and  is  stepped  up.  Today  we  look 
at  the  war  against  a  sixth-rate  nation  on 
which,  in  addition  to  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam,  we  have  dropped 
more  than  three  times  the  total  amount 
of  bomb  tonnage  that  was  dropped  in  all 
theaters  in  the  Second  World  War  and 
during  the  Korean  wai*.  And  the  end  is 
not  in  sight.  The  people  still  suffer  and 
the  people  still  pa>-. 

I  want  to  get  this  war  out  of  my 
memory,  if  I  can— which  I  doubt.  I  want 
to  see  it  brought  to  an  end  so  that  we  can 
take  care  of  our  own  problems  and  face 
up  to  the  needs  of  our  own  people. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy >  yielded  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  finished  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana— the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  agreed  to  yield  me  the  2  minutes — 
for  his  participation,  actually  a  great 
conclusion  to  what  I  had  previously  said. 
It  Is  obvious  that  we  have  shared  the 
agony  of  the  war  in  our  hearts  and  our 
inability  EUid  frustration  to  do  something 
concltisive  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 


State.  I  think  just  as  obvious  is  the  dev- 
astating effect  the  war  has  wrought  not 
only  in  Indochina,  but,  ironically,  so 
many  problems  for  the  military  itself. 

So  many  debates  have  taken  place  in 
the  brief  time  I  have  been  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  this  subject  that  it  is  difficult 
to  recall  them  all.  So  many  things  have 
been  said  that  are  so  similar.  Yet  we  go 
on.  I  do  hope  that  this  may  be  the  day 
when  we  can  begin  the  end  by  exercising 
the  constitutional  right  of  this  body  to 
end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy*  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  less  the  time  he  yielded 
to  ths  distinguished  Senator. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WAR 
IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    the 
most  important  issue  liefore  th?  Amer- 
ican people  this  year  is  President  Nixon's 
war — and    our   country's   massive   con- 
tribution  to   the  daily   bloodbath   that 
continues  to  sweep  over  the  people  and 
villages  of   Indochina.   It  is  a  tragedy 
which  the  President  promised  to  end, 
but  a  tragedy  whose  end  Is  not  in  sight. 
The  rhetoric  of   this  administration 
has  been  a  rhetoric  of  peace — of  leaders 
approving   "decisive"   military   ventures 
and  "sanctuary  operations"  to  end  the 
war,  of  "new  optimists"  talking  about 
pacification  gains,  and  of  generals  tell- 
ing us  the  enemy  is  on  the  run.  But  no 
amount  of  old  rhetoric  or  new  promises 
by  this  administration  can  cover  a  sim- 
ple  fact^the   last   4    years   have   only 
produced  war  and  more  war,  which  tears 
the  fabric  of  our  society  and  numbs  the 
spirit  of  our  Nation— 1969  brought  a  se- 
cret airwar  over  Laos;   1970  brought  a 
senseless   mvasion   of    Cambodia;    1971 
brought  sanctuary  operations  into  Laos 
and  1972  brought  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong Harbor,  and  the  imprecedented 
airwar  over  North  Vietnam. 

The  American  people  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  all  of  these  ventures,  and  more, 
would  shorten  the  war.  Some  of  these 
ventures  were  even  labeled  "decisive"— 
in  terms  of  bringing  the  peace.  But  these 
military  gambits,  cloaked  in  a  rhetoric  of 
peace,  have  failed  in  their  purpose.  They 
have  failed  to  shorten  the  war— let  alone 
end  it.  And  that  is  the  dismal  record  of 
the  administration's  policy  toward  the 
Indochina  war. 

So  the  war  drags  on— amid  reports 
from  the  White  House  which  emphasize 
the  administration's  unending  willing- 
ness to  continue  the  war,  and  contribute 
some  more  to  the  bloodbath  sweeping 
over  the  countries  of  Indochina. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
rhythm  of  violence  in  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china— to  the  dual  cadence  of  death  and 
destruction  in  the  field — to  the  unlimited 
commitments  from  both  sides  to  bomb 


and  rocket,  and  kill  and  malm,  even 

more. 

In  fact,  so  much  violence  and  so  many 
tragedies  have  assaulted  our  sensibUlties 
in  recent  years— violence  and  tragedies 
often  carried  out  in  America's  name- 
that  many  of  us  have  become  Immune  to 
what  Is  happening  In  Indochina.  We  for- 
get the  plight  of  the  iimocent  victims  of 
this  conflict,  while  we  continue  the  mas- 
sive bcwnblng  of  their  villages.  We  hardly 
notice  when  our  President  pledges  an 
unlimited  air  war  over  Indochina,   or 
when   field    reports,    describing    pitiful 
conditions,  appear  in  our  press.  In  the 
Miami  Herald  of  August  23 — ^the  very 
day  President  Nixon  accepted  hla  re- 
nomlnation— Peter  Amett,  a  respected 
corresp<xident  for  the  Associated  Press, 
made  this  report  from  Quang  Tri.  He 

said: 

Both  sides  are  systematicaUy  destroying 
this  once-pleasant  rlverelde  community  of 
pfclm-shaded  stxeeta  and  historic  sites  -wiMf 
80,000  Vletnajnese  lived.  It  la  an  orgy  ot  de- 
struction that  has  no  paraUel  In  the  Vietnam 

war. 

The  subtleties  that  once  made  the  Viet- 
nam war  different — the  "limited"  approach 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Viet  Cong  "In- 
surgency", the  "counterlnsurgency"  pro- 
grams aimed  at  winning  back  "the  hearts 
and  minds "  of  the  people — all  have  been 
swept  aside. 


Mr.  President,  as  the  war  continues 
and  escalates — s&  we  try  to  do  from  the 
air  what  we  could  not  do  from  the 
ground- nearly  every  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional policy  and  view  Is  being  swept 
aside.  Instead  of  reports  from  the  White 
House  optimists  about  progress  in  "paci- 
fication" and  "return  to  village"  pro- 
grams, we  see  the  greatest  movement  of 
refugees,  and  the  highest  civilian  casual- 
ty rate  In  the  history  of  the  war. 

We  no  longer  hear  the  President  speak 
much  of  ending  the  war — but  simply  of 
setting  goals  of  peace,  for  which  "we  will 
do  our  very  best  to  reach."  And  so  the 
war  drags  on — with  an  incredible  and 
needless  cost  in  life  and  spirit  and  dol- 
lars. 

Since  the  renewed  airwar  over  Indo- 
china early  this  year,  at  least  100  Ameri- 
can planes  have  been  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  alone — and  over  100  U.S. 
airmen  are  now  captured  or  missing — 
bringing  to  a  total  of  nearly  550  the 
number  of  QI's  added  to  the  prisoner 
of  war  and  missing  in  action  lists  since 
early  1969.  And  the  American  people 
know  today,  that  while  spokesman  for 
the  administration  assure  us  again  and 
again  about  their  concern  for  these 
men — the  administration  has  no  plan  for 
their  early  return,  because  they  have  no 
plan  for  ending  the  war. 

Other  statistics  also  tell  the  story  of 
the  administration's  promise  of  peace. 
Since  1965,  nearly  7  million  tons  of  bombs 
have  been  dropped  over  Indochina.  Tliis 
is  over  10  times  the  tonnage  dropped 
during  the  Korean  war,  and  over  3  times 
the  tonnage  dropped  during  all  of  World 
War  II.  The  bulk  of  this  tonnage  over 
Indochina  has  been  dropped  since 
1969.  In  North  Vietnam,  where  the  ad- 
ministration Is  conducting  one  of  the 
most  intensive  bombing  campaigns  in 
our  Nation's  history,  the  full  impact  of 
the  bombing  upon  the  civilian  population 


is  not  fully  known.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  not  all  American  bombs  are 
"smart  bombs" — ^indeed,  most  of  them 
are  not.  We  also  know,  from  countiess 
eye-witness  reports,  about  the  destruc- 
tion that  our  bombs  have  brought — not 
only  to  military  targets,  but  also  to  hos- 
pitals and  churches  and  schools  and 
heavily  populated  civilian  areas.  And  we 
know  that  there  has  been  "carpet  bomb- 
ing" by  B-52'8  spreading  destruction 
from  36,000  feet.  Such  misslMis  have 
been  flown  over  Haiphong,  reportedly 
hitting  the  city  market  and  workers' 
quarters. 

Most  attention  in  recent  months  has 
focused  on  the  massive  air  war  over 
North  Vietnam.  But  there  has  also  been 
a  step-up  In  the  bombing  of  the  South. 
In  fact,  the  ntmiber  of  U.S.  air  strike 
sorties  over  South  Vietnam  far  exceeds 
those  over  North  Vietnam.  In  the  South 
they  increased  from  416  in  January  to 
some  14,855  in  May — and  shice  then  have 
approached  some  12,000  a  month. 

Moreover,  in  the  single  month  of  Jxily, 
American  B-62  bombers  reportedly  flew 
900  missions  over  South  Vietnam — or  111 
missions  more  than  were  flown  during 
all  of  1971.  Each  mission  Is  composed  of 
at  least  three  planes,  each  capable  of 
csLrrying  30  tons  of  bombs. 

Qivai  the  intensive  airwar  over  North 
and  South  Vietnam — let  alone  Laos  and 
Cambodia — is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  American  officials  in  Saigon 
report  that  civilian  war  casualties  in 
South  Vietnam  have  at  least  doubled  In 
recent  months?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
South  Vietnam  is  experiencing  the  larg- 
est refugee  movement  in  the  history  of 
the  war?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  combat- 
ant casuaJties  are  high  on  both  sides, 
and  that  American  pilots  are  being 
downed  at  an  alarming  rate?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  American  visitors  to  North 
Vietnam  tell  of  civilian  war  victims  and 
death? 

These  facts,  and  more,  contrast  sharp- 
ly with  the  administration's  rhetoric  that 
the  war  is  still  winding  dovm — and  that 
the  only  bloodbath  which  should  con- 
cern Americans  is  the  highly  speculative 
bloodbath  of  the  future. 

This  so-called  bloodbath  argument  is 
as  old  as  the  IndocMna  war  itself.  It 
was  used  in  the  early  1950's  by  the 
French  as  an  excuse  to  cover  their  war 
to  regain  their  former  colony.  For  exam- 
ple, the  March  12,  1950.  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  carries  this  headline: 
'Danger  of  Blood  Bath  Seen."  It  quotes 
Leon  Plgnon,  then  French  High  Com- 
missioner in  Vietnam,  as  saying  that 
"withdrawal  of  French  forces  from  Indo- 
china would  plimge  the  country  Into  a 
bloodbath." 

So  there  is  llttie  new  about  the  blood- 
bath argument  to  prolcmg  the  war.  And 
it  is  being  used  again  today,  just  as  cyni- 
cally, to  cover  up  our  renewed  bombing 
of  the  north  and  our  ccaitributlon  to  the 
escalating  violence  and  hvunan  tragedy 
throughout  Indochina. 

Over  the  years,  the  adnunstration's 
bloodl»th  argument  to  prolMJg  the  war 
has  been  based  upon  very  questionable 
historical  evidence.  The  record  hidlcates 
that  the  argmnent  Is  based  first  upon  re- 
ports of  a  bloodbath  occurring  In  North 


Vietnam  after  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954.  Recent  evidence  suggests,  however, 
that  these  reports  were  both  exagger- 
ated and  misinterpreted,  creating  a  sort 
of  bloodbath  myth  perpeituated  in  a  bo<^ 
apparently  written  under  CIA  auspices. 
Second,  the  argument  is  based  upon 
the  conclusions  of  two  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-sponsored studies  conducted  in 
1970.  The  first  study,  which  was  quoted 
repeatedly  in  speeches  of  Vice  President 
Agnkw  in  1970,  was  undertaken  by  a 
Pentagon-sponsored  Rand  Corp.  social 
scientist,  Stephen  T.  Hosmer.  His  study 
was  entitled  "Vietcong  Repression  and 
Its  Implications  for  the  Future."  The 
second  study  was  conducted  by  Douglas 
Pike,  an  employee  of  the  UjS.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  author  of  the  book 
"Viet-Cong."  His  study  was  published  in 
February  1970.  under  Government  aus- 
pices, and  entitied  "The  Vietcong  Strat- 
egy of  Terror." 

Although  both  Hosmer  and  Pike  elab- 
orate at  length  on  the  fear  of  a  blood- 
bath, with  Hosmer  providing  a  figure  of 
100.000  people  likely  to  face  reprisals, 
nonetheless,  both  outline  circumstances 
which  would  work  against  such  a  blood- 
bath. Pike  even  admits  that  only  a  "de- 
cisive Communist  \ictory"  would  carry 
the  threat  of  reprisals  involving  mass 
slaughter. 

No  one  seriously  Eirgued  in  1970,  nor 
do  they  know,  that  any  such  decisive 
victory  was,  or  Is.  about  to  occur.  It  was 
clear  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  negotia- 
tions could  prevent  such  an  outcome.  In 
fact,  the  Hosmer  study  concluded,  in 
part,  that  the  political  requirements  of 
the  Vietcong  suid  North  Vietnamese 
after  a  complete  UJS.  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam,  would  tend  to  dictate 
a  policy  of  less  repression,  not  more. 

But  the  true  tragedy  Is  that  the  blood- 
bath toll  predicted  in  1970 — if  the  war 
were  ended — has  been  more  than  tripled 
by  the  on-going  batUe — in  just  2  x'ears. 
Since  the  admmistraUon  raised  the 
specter  of  a  bloodbath  in  the  summer  of 
1970.  by  official  count,  this  is  what  the 
actual  human  toll  has  been;  Over  3,100 
American  GI's  have  died  in  combat — 
hundreds  more  are  massing  in  acUorv — 
47,574  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  have 
been  killed — 1,062  allied  troops  are 
dead — and  196,841  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  have  been  reported  killed. 
In  short,  to  avoid  a  possible  hlooc&ath 
of  perhaps  100,000  people,  in  only  2  years 
248.577  combatants  alone  have  died. 

In  addition,  close  to  100,000  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  have  been  killed,  as 
well  as  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 
North  Vietnam.  Nearly  1,800,000  South 
Vietnamese  have  become  refugees,  losing 
their  homes  and  their  land,  forced  to  Join 
the  ranks  of  countless  thousands  of  new 
war  victims  throughout  other  areas  of 
Indochina. 

As  many  as  400,000  lives,  by  official 
count^have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  the  bloodbath  argument,  which  this 
administration  continues  to  propogate. 
This  Is  the  reality  of  the  bloodbath  argu- 
ment, and  it  is  graphically  outlined  In 
a  table,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcou. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  _,^  .. 

2  Sixon  years:  The  reality  of  the  bloodl^th 

argv^ent  ^August  1970  to  August  1972) 

Bloodbath  predicted 

mxon  admlnlBtrmtlon  P'^'«**'i"* 
in  Augrust  1970  of  poMlble  re- 
prt»aU ■ 
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1  100,000 

Actual 
Bloodbath 
(2  years) 


actual    human 
the    war    siace 


3,100 

47,  574 

1,062 


Statistics  of  the 
toll  caused  by 
August  1970: 

Deaths: 

Q.I. 8  ktued — "r:,','y' 

South  Vietnamese  Army  Klliea.- 
Allled  IcUled 

North      Vietnamese/ Vletcong  ^ 

kUled  -:,-.""Zl.l 

south  Vietnamese  civilian  war        ^  ^^ 

dead '  n  700 

Laos  civilian  war  dead-  ------  -> 

Cambodian  civilian  war  dead-  -  -  » '" 

North   Vietnamese   civilian   war 


dead- 


(?) 


Total 


deaths' 3*2.U7 


^io^^Tvietnameeerefugeea--  1.800.000 

'^bTl^eVu,e^:::p.-^  l.eOo'.OOO 
North      Vietnamese      displaced 


civilians 


(?) 


Total  refugees. --3,900,000 

.  At  various  times  administration  spokes- 

M«v  fi    1970   the  President  told  a  preaa  con 
J^™n™  ^         S:  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
'al"  aTlow  the  enemy  to  come  into  Vlet^ 

-'  -'-rre^'^oZ^  .^"l'o-w?ve?%Tci: 
'i^i'dent  ^new    ,^    the    100,000    figure, 

^"^AU  statistics  are  from  Department  of  De- 
fend. US  MD.  or  subcommittee  on  Refugees 

studies. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  We  hear  a^ajt  deal 
in  mo  about  the  Potentiality  of  a  bl«^- 
bath  in  which  100,000  might  be  kUl^- 
WeU  rince  then  347,000  have  been  killed 
Ind  1  8  million  South  Vietnamese  are 
refugees  and  over  500,000  Laotians,  and 
rrrSTlUon  Cambodian  «f"^f«  f ?;[« 
been  created,  with  no  accounting  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  civilians  displaced,  al- 
SSShSe  number  would  be  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  I  believe. 

Without  Including  them,  we  have  3^ 
million  refugees  created  since  August 
1970  and  342.000  people  have  been  killed. 
Mr  President,  we  simply  can  no  longer 
allow' the  specter  of  a  highly  questionable 
bloodbath  of  the  future  to  blind  us  from 
tiie  real  bloodbath  that  is  going  on  today. 
This  bloodbath  started  long  a^?— «^„°,^® 
are  still  part  of  il^and  it  win  continue 
daily  so  long  as  the  war  continues,  and 
solong  as  we  delay  in  ending  our  par- 
ticipation in  it.  and  in  undertaking  the 
necessary  negotiations  to  stop  It. 

Such  a  negotiated  settlement  !*iould 
include  pro\'isions  to  protect  and  provide 
sanctuaries  for  all  those  who  fear  for 
their  lives  under  whatever  poUtlcal  set- 
Uement  Is  flnall>-  achieved  in  Vietnam. 
The  safety  and  right  of  asylum  for  South 
Vietnamese  citizens  can  be  secured  only 
through  a  negotiated  settlement. 


And  there  is  ample  precedent  for  such 
provisions— within  the  historical  context 
of    Indochina    and    elsewhere.    We    ail 
know,  for  example,  that  the  right  of  ref- 
uge  and   population   regroupmenl    was 
agreed  to  in  the  Geneve  accords  of  1954, 
which  ended  the  first  Indochina  war.  And 
in  similar  wars,  no  leas  bloody  and  im- 
passioned    than      Vietnam— such      as 
Algeria,  or  even  Nigeria— the  issue  of 
protecting  former  opposition  groups  and 
the  civilian  population  was  guaranteea 
in  the  arrangements  which  followed  the 
war.  and,  in  the  main,  were  satisfactorily 
carried  out. 

In  Algeria,  for  example,  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  colonials,  and 
with  all  the  threats  about  the  potentiality 
of  a  }>loodbath  there,  they  were  able  to 
make  adjustments  and  to  protect  the  co- 
lonials Even  in  Nigeria,  where  there  was 
the  most  bitter  of  tribal  disputes,  which 
had  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of  years, 
with  all  the  potential  for  a  bloodbath, 
it  was  successfully  prevented:  and  dur- 
ing that  conflict  we  taiow  the  enormous 
losses  that  were  suffered— over  a  million 
people,  mostly  children,  died  of  starva- 
tion. 

Even  in  Bangladesh,  with  all  the  pas- 
sions that  were  built  up  there,  especially 
toward  the  Bihans  who  had  worked 
closely  with  the  Pakistanis— about  1,- 
400  000  of  them  in  a  country  of  75  mil- 
lion—while there  have  been  some  tragic 
incidents,  nonetheless,  the  threatened 
bloodbath  there  has  been  prevented. 

In  these  three  situations,  in  three  of 
the  most  emotional  situations  one  could 
imagine,  involving  tnbal  conflicts  going 
back  hundreds  of  years,  bloodbaths  were 
prevented.  ,     ^,      . 

3o  Mr  President,  let  us  end  the  blood- 
bath' argument  and  see  it  for  the  hoax 
it  is-  An  excuse  which  has  allowed  this 
administration  to  prolong  the  agony  of 
Vietnam  and  to  maintain  and  escalate  a 
policy  of  war. 

We  can  only  face  this  truth  when  we 
also  clearly  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
today  substantially  contributing  to  the 
rising  toll  of  war  victims  throughout  In- 
dochina This  fact  is  documented  in  our 
Government's  cables  from  the  field,  from 
official  studies,  and  from  7  years  of  hear- 
ings and  study  by  tiie  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees— all  underscore  the 
point  that  American  bombs  and  Ameri- 
can supplied  ammunition  create  refugees 
and  civiUan  casualties  just  as  well  as 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  action. 
Yet  American  cocipUcity  in  the  trag- 
edy of  this  bloody  war  is  consistentiy 
minimized    by    tiie    administration     It 
takes  a  picture  of  a  napalmed  little  Viet- 
namese girl  running  across  our  televi- 
sion screens  before  we  fully  re^  that 
we  still  provide  the  napalm  and  aU  the 
other  bombs  which  continue  to  drop  on 
the  people  of  Indochina.  It  takes  a  news 
story  such  as  this,  pubhshed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Time  magazine,  to  remind  us 
that  American  bombs  kill  civilians  and 
create   refugees.   The  Time   article   re- 
ports; 

The  US  maintain*  that  clvUlans  are  not 
being  bombed  in  tbe  delta.  But  last  week 
Tom  Fox  of  Tlme'8  Saigon  bureau  paid 
a  visit  to  Dlnh  Tuong  Province.  He  found 
that  in  fact  the  bombing  has  claimed  nu- 
merous civilian  casiteltles.  When  they  heard 


Pox  inquiring  about  the  bombing  more  than 
a  dozen  other  patient*  came  forward  to  o(< 
fer  the  names  of  civilians  and  villages  that 
have  been  struck.  "The  bombs  are  falllaj 
everywhere,  and  the  civilians  are  getting 
killed,"  one  woman  said. 


Almost  as  proof  of  how  the  rhythm  «| 
violence  affects  the  people  of  Vietnam  to- 
day, as  in  the  past — and  of  how  indis- 
criminate it  is,  as  both  sides  engage  ia 
rocketing  and  bombing— there  appealed 
recently  a  series  of  articles  about  "mas- 
sacres" in  South  Vietnam.  The  facts  bs- 
hind  these  reports  suggest  not  only  tiu 
complexity  of  the  violence,  or  that  botb 
sides  engage  in  it,  but  simply  that  the 
bloodbath  today  is  more  real  than  that 
speculated  for  the  future. 

One  "massacre"  report  concerned 
North  Vietnam  atrocities  in  Bong  Son  in 
Binh  Dhah  Province.  The  report  was 
published  by  the  New  York  Times  on 
August  4.  This,  in  turn,  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  dispatch  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  August  5,  telling  ol 
the  killing  and  looting  in  Bong  Son  by 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  while 
they  were  retaking  the  town.  Obviously, 
the  people  of  Bong  Son,  like  so  many 
Vietnamese,  were  caught  in  the  crunch 
of  violence  from  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  holds  any 
brief  for  violence  in  Indochina— from 
either  side.  We  ought  to  condemn  all 
the  violence,  and  all  those  who  support 
the  continuation  of  violence,  under 
whatever  name  or  for  whatever  excuse- 
including  the  highly  speculAtive  blood- 
bath of  the  future. 

And  we  do  not  have  to  overst&tt 
America's  role  in  this  tragic  war— nor 
do  we  have  to  understate  the  very  ugly 
contribution  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  the  ongoing  tragedy — to  call  the  ad- 
ministration's bloo«ib«.th  argument 
what  it  is:  A  whitewash  and  a  deliberate 
effort  to  disguise  the  bloodbath  of  tods* 
which  our  military  poUcies  are  helping 
to  prolong. 

The  bloodbath  argiiment  is  a  cynlcsl 
hoax  upon  the  American  people.  It  is 
political  rhetoric  that  clouds  the  hard 
choices  we  face  in  negotiating  a  peace 
that  will  end  the  war— and  finally  end 
America's  status  as  a  prisoner  of  this 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recorb  a 
number  of  recent  press  articles  relating 
to  my  comments  here  today. 

There  being  no  obdection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  11.  1978] 
(By  Laurence  Stem) 
The  Convot  or  Death 
Last  week  in  Saigon,  newsmen  were  briefed 
by    .American   offlclals    on    the    "Convoy  01 
Death- -An  alleged  attack  by  North  Vietna- 
mese ambush  teams  op  a  retreating  column 
of  unarmed  refugees  from  Quangtrl  dur^i 
the  Communist  capture  of  that  city  at  tnt 
end  of  April.  As  reported  by  the  official  briei- 
ers    the  Incident  falls  Into  the  category  « 
atrocity.  The  claim  was  that   1,000  to  2.000 
defenseless  civilians  were  klUed  In  the  at- 
tacts  on  April  29-30. 

And  within  the  past  few  days  J>^' rVL 
York  Times  has  carried  two  dispatches  from 
us  able  Saigon  correspondent,  JosePiV*' 
Treaster.  on  reports  from  refugees  and  esu- 
males  of  "allied  Intelligence  officials 


that 


=«m«  250  to  600  clyUJana  were  executed  by 
fS;  CMomunlsts  during  their  three-month 
^nation  of  northern  Blnhdlnh  Province  In 
2^tb  Vietnam's  central  coastal  region. 

These  reports  are  bouni  to  Invoke  the 
.««morv  ot  the  Hue  massacre  and  the  specter 
5^f  future  Communist  "blood  bath"  that 
hlflh  administration  figures  claim  could  ac- 
compeny  a  political  settlement  of  the  Vtet- 
3e  conflict.  The  "blood  bath"  theory  ha. 
^  served  as  a  potent  argument  against 
trvliiK  to  come  to  terms  with  Hanoi  and  the 
SiuSern  Front  on  a  formula  for  sharing  the 
DOwer  In  Selgon.  _ 

The  new  reports  also  come  on  the  heels  of 
Vorth  Vietnam's  protests,  condemned  by  the 
^ministration  as  propaganda,  against  Amer- 
i«n  bombing  of  the  Red  River  Valley  dike 
system  and  other  non-mllltary  targets. 
"  So  the  decibels  of  accusation  and  oounter- 
accuiatlon  are  rising  both  above  and  below 
the  DMZ  as  the  Paris  talks  flounder  on.  If 
the  past  is  any  guide,  there  are  undoubtedly 
elements  of  the  true,  the  false  and  great  gobs 
of  the  unknown  In  the  charges  of  both  sides. 
Furthermore,  as  the  international  climate 
erows  increasingly  shrill  ao  will  the  possl- 
bUltles  of  reasonable  Inquiry  be  drowned  out 
by  the  noise. 

The  "Convoy  of  Death"  story  was  chal- 
lenged in  some  Important  respects  by  Asso- 
ciated Press  correspondent  Holger  Jensen, 
who  reported  that  half  the  victims  of  the 
AprU  29-30  attacks  were  South  Vietnamese 
troops  battling  their  way  out  of  besieged 
Quangtrl— and  not  Just  unarmed  clvUlans. 
He  puts  his  maximum  estimate  of  those 
klUed.  soldiers  and  civilians,  at  600,  less  than 
a  third  of  the  officially-claimed  toU. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  killing  of  civil- 
ians fieetog  with  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
and  ranger  units  la  an  attractve  piece  of 
heroism,  and  more  than  the  bombing  of  clvU- 
lans In  retaliatory  American  strikes  Is  a 
pardonable  misdemeanor. 

But  when  government  spokesmen  on  either 
side  begin  to  moralize  about  the  outrages  of 
the  enemy's  troops  it  Is  time  to  raise  the 
antennas  of  skepticism  rather  than  to  Join 
the  parade,  as  this  war  has  repeatedly  taught 
us. 

The  reports  from  Blnhdlnh  Province  de- 
serve even  closer  attention.  For  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  "bloodbath"  demonologlsts 
m  the  administration  and  elsewhere  will  soon 
begin  banging  the  kettle  drums. 

In  his  dispatches  on  the  tJommunlst  occu- 
pation of  northern  Blnhdlnh,  an  entrenched 
Vletmlnh  and  then  Vletcong  stronghold, 
Treaster  carefully  separates  what  the  refugees 
said  from  the  assertions  of  "allied  Intelli- 
gence officials." 

Those  refugees  who  chose  to  escape  from 
the  Cooomunlst  zones  spoke  of  heavy  polit- 
ical Indoctrination,  of  execution  of  Saigon 
government  functionaries  and  of  conscript 
hard  labor  In  the  service  of  the  OommunlBt 
troops.  The  chief  targets.  Treaster  was  told, 
were  the  agents  of  the  Saigon  government; 
hamlet  and  village  chiefs,  police  and  militia- 
men. It  Is  the  mirror  image  of  conditions 
when  territory  Is  under  Saigon  control  and 
the  suspected  Vletcong  cadre  and  infrastruc- 
ture becomes  the  chief  target  for  "neutrali- 
zation" under  the  Phoenix  program 

Some  Washington  officials  closely  con- 
cerned with  Vietnam  matters  feel  It  Is  too 
early  to  judge  how  representative  a  picture 
It  IS  of  the  Communist  occupation  of  north- 
em  Blnhdlnh.  Individual  refugees  have  their 
own  motives  for  running,  whether  from 
ideology,  bombs  or  artillery.  Each  has  a 
limited  perspective  coi  something  far  bigger 
than  anyone's  Individual  perceptions. 

"What  this  tells  me  more  than  anything  is 
that  the  White  House  sees  little  poeslblllty 
of  a  negotiated  settlement."  said  one  such 
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source.  His  point  waa  that  when  the  con- 
ference table  Is  bare  the  war  of  rhetoric 
waxes  strongly. 


I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Aug.  6.  1972) 

How  THZ  Fight  Went  in  Bono  Son 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Bong  Son,  Vittnam. 
South  Vietnamese  troops  have  succeeded  In 
recapturing  this  town  on  the  central  coast 
which  was  held  by  the  CommurUst*  for  more 
than  three  months.  But  the  manner  in 
which  the  troops  moved  back  In  has  served 
further  to  undermine  confidence  In  the 
Saigon  government. 

Bong  Son  was  one  of  three  district  towns 
In  northern  Blnh  Dlnh  Provtoce  that  were 
lost  to  the  North  Vietnamese  in  AprU,  early 
in  the  Communist  offensive.  Two  of  the  three 
towns  have  rusw  been  recaptured. 

The  government  attack  into  Bong  Son  two 
weeks  ago  met  only  light  resistance.  But  in 
retaking  the  town,  the  government  forces 
destroyed  much  of  it  with  artUlery  and  air 
BtrUces.  Then  the  troops  commenced  to  loot 
the  town — an  action  that  seems  automati- 
cally to  follow  the  government's  recapture  of 
territory. 

Finally,  the  government  brought  several 
thousand  refugees  from  Bong  Son  back  to 
the  town,  telling  them  that  It  was  now  un- 
der government  protection — safe  and  secure. 
This  turned  out  to  be  totally  untrue.  Oovern- 
ment  control  extended  oiUy  a  short  distance 
outside  Bong  Son.  Soon  after  the  refugees 
had  returned  to  their  battered  homes  here, 
the  North  Vietnamese  counterattacked.  For 
three  days  In  a  row.  they  poured  artUlery 
fire  Into  the  town;  the  North  Vietnamese  aim 
appeared  to  be  to  rout  the  government  troops, 
malnlv  through  heavy  sheUlng,  Just  as  they 
had  done  In  AprU.  But  Inevitably  the  sheUs 
also  struck  clvUlans,  kUllng  and  wounding 
scores  of  refugees.  One  sheU  hit  a  truck 
loaded  with  refugees. 

So  once  again  the  people  left  Bong  Son.  It 
wlU  be  harder  to  bring  them  back  next  time. 
On  the  mUttary  side  of  the  picture,  the 
performance  of  the  government  troope  In  the 
face  ot  the  counterattack  ranged  from  poor 
to  fairly  good. 

AN  ERKOB  IN  TACTICS 

Government  officers  made  one  disastrous 
mistake.  They  concentrated  their  artUlery 
next  to  the  bridge  on  the  south  side  of  Bong 
Son.  This  gave  Communist  gunners  a  lucra- 
tive target  at  an  easUy  pinpointed  location. 

"It  was  one  of  those  things  you  Just  don't 
do."  said  an  American  adviser  afterward. 

With  South  Vietnamese  howitzers  that  nad 
been  capttored  earlier,  the  North  Vietnamese 
blasted  the  government  artUlery  positions, 
knocking  out  12  guns  along  with  slaable 
quantities  of  ammunition. 

A  panicky  company  of  government  regu- 
lars tried  to  flee  southward  acroes  a  railroad 
bridge.  But  officers  a*  the  south  end  of  the 
bridge  turned  them  around. 

Several  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Popular 
Forces,  the  lowest  paid  and  most  lightly 
equlppied  of  the  government  forces,  leaped 
out  of  their  positions  and  ran  when  they 
made  contact  with  a  handftU  of  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  In  the  streets  of  Bong  Son. 
Four  were  wounded  In  the  back. 

To  prevent  a  general  retreat,  the  govern- 
ment's district  chief.  Lt.  Col.  Duong  Trleu 
Thanh,  set  up  two  machine  guns  near  the 
main  bridge  and  warned  that  If  any  more 
soldiers  tried  to  flee  the  town,  they  would  be 
mowed  down  by  the  machine  guns. 

When  a  group  of  government  cadres  who 
had  retiimed  to  the  town  got  Into  Jeeps  find 
started  to  drive  off.  a  police  lieutenant 
pomted  his  submachine  gun  at  them  and 


told  them  that  he  would  shoot  them  If  they 
tried  to  leave.  They  climbed  out  ot  the  ve- 
hicles and  took  cover  in  trenches. 

Colonel  Thanh  attempt  to  make  an 
example  of  the  four  men  who  had  been 
wounded  while  fleeing.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
other  Popular  Force  soldiers  that  none  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  held  fast  In  their  positions 
when  the  street  fighting  occurred  had  been 
Injured.  Only  those  who  fied  were-  wounded. 

SKILL  EXHIBrrKD 

On  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  for  tn« 
government  forces,  one  battalion  of  regular 
troope  maneuvered  with  considerable  skUl 
while  under  Are.  Past  action  by  officers,  In- 
cluding the  district  cnief.  prevented  what 
could  have  become  a  rout. 

But  the  government  hold  on  Bong  Son  stUl 
seems  tenuous.  During  this  correspondent's 
visit  to  the  town,  a  steady  stream  of  U.8. 
Jets  bombed  areas  only  a  mUe  or  so  to  the 
west  of  the  town.  District  Chief,  Thann 
warned  that  It  was  not  safe  to  go  more  than 
300  to  400  meters  to  the  weet  of  the  main 
roikd. 

With  the  Regular  Army  handling  security 
Jtist  outside  Bong  Son  and  with  most  of  the 
town's  population  gone.  Colonel  Thanh,  as 
the  local  governor,  has  little  to  do  at  the 
moment  other  than  assist  refugees  moving 
through  the  town.  He  also  seems  to  be  doing 
everytning  he  can  to  prevent  further  looting 
by  the  government  troope. 

MOTOaSIKXS  IMPOtXNSKD 

This  correspondent  watched  whUe  the 
colonel  on  two  occasions,  stopped  soldiers 
who  were  attempting  to  leave  the  town  on 
stolen  motorbikes.  He  personaUy  asked  for 
ownership  papers  and  when  those  were  not 
forthcoming,  he  Impounded  the  motorblkee. 

The  diminutive  colonel  also  discovered  that 
drivers  who  were  supposed  to  be  moving 
refugees  to  the  south  In  government  trucks 
were  collecting  fees  to  transport  refugee  be- 
longings. The  colonel  ordered  a  stop  to  this. 
He  also  reprimanded  government  rural  de- 
velc^ment  cadres,  and  arrested  one  of  them, 
when  he  found  that  they,  too,  were  trying  to 
collect  fees  from  refugees. 

"This  Is  Just  one  of  the  many  wars  I've  got 
to  flght,"  the  colonel  said. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Aug.  8,  1972) 
Massacrx  op  CrvoiANS  Repobted 

Washington. — A  State  Department  spokes- 
man said  yesterday  that  U.8  mUitary  ad- 
visers and  other  eyewitnesses  estimated  1 .000 
to  2.000  South  Vietnamese  died  last  AprU  29 
to  30  in  what  was  deecrlbed  as  "a  deliberate 
North  Vietnamese  Army  massacre  of  helpless 
ClvUlans." 

The  action  was  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  the  My  Chanh  River  bridge  on  Route  1 
xrtien  thousands  of  refugees  fleeing  from 
Quang  Trt  were  caught  in  the  open  by  Com- 
munist artiUery  fire. 

WOMEN   AND  CHILDREN 

A  state  Department  press  officer,  John 
King,  said  the  estimates  of  deaths  were  prob- 
ably cloeer  to  the  higher  figure  of  2.000  non- 
combatants,  compoeed  mainly  of  women, 
chUdren  and  older  people. 

He  said  another  column  of  refugees  was 
caught  five  days  earUer  a  few  mUes  south 
of  Quang  Trl  AprU  24.  He  gave  no  estimates 
of  the  casualties  In  the  earlier  incident. 

According  to  official  reports  received  by 
the  state  Department,  MaJ.  Donald  L.  Price 
and  MaJ.  Robert  P.  Sheridan  of  the  VS.  Ma- 
rine Corps  said  they  had  seen  the  civilians 
brotight  under  fire  by  130-mm.  artUlery  shells 
fired  over  their  heads  with  delayed-action 
fuses. 

The  two  Marine  advisers  said  that  "llteraUy 
shredded  the  refugee  column." 
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•It  was  the  worst  sight  I  have  ever  seen," 
Major  Sheriaan  reported.  "It  was  a  mas- 
sacre." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  Dally  New», 

Aug.  9,  19721 

RxpoaTEK  DisPtnxs  UNrrro  Statib  on 

MABftACBX 

(By  Holger  Jensen) 

8A100N.— kxindreds  of  South  Vietnamese 
were  killed  trying  to  escape  from  Quang  Trl 
City  before  its  fall.  The  slaughter  was  Indis- 
criminate, by  definition  a  massacre. 

But  from  erldence  at  the  scene  and  in  the 
aftermath,  the  action  April  29-30  was  not 
"a  deliberate  North  Vietnamese  army  mas- 
sacre of  helpless  civilians."  as  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  John  King  described  it. 

The  carnage  suggested  a  cold-blooded 
North  Vietnamese  resolve  to  stop  aU  traffic 
on  Highway  1.  in  callous  disregard  of  civilian 
targets.  But  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  de- 
liberate intent  to  single  out  the  civilian 
refugees. 

More  than  half  the  victims  were  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers,  and  Washington's  esti- 
mate of  1.000  to  2.000  dead  seems  Inflated. 

200    TO    600    DEAD    LIKILY 

Interviews  with  survivors  of  the  massacre 
and  an  inspection  of  the  death  site  Indicate 
200  to  aoo  dead. 

North  Vietnamese  forces  surrounded 
Quang  Trl  and  cut  Highway  1.  its  southern 
escape  route  to  Hue.  a  week  before  the  fall 
of  the  province  capital.  South  Vietnamese 
marines  who  tried  to  reopen  the  highway 
fought  their  way  to  within  8  miles  of  Quang 
Trl  Three  convoys  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  and  civilians  tried  to  flee  southward 
on  Highway  1  between  April  24  and  30.  They 
were  ambushed  by  North  Vietnamese  forces 
entrenched  on  both  sides  of  the  highway.  4 
to   8   miles   southeast  of  Quang  Trl. 

This  correspondent  was  with  South  Viet- 
namese marines  who  fought  their  way  to  the 
southernmost  ambush  site  April  30. 
Wounded  survivors  who  passed  the  advanc- 
ing marines  said  their  convoy  had  been  hit 
by  mines,  mortars,  rocket  grenades  and 
small-arms  Are  from  North  Vietnamese  dug 
In  as  close  as  20  yards  to  the  roadway. 

MIXED   WITH   SOLDIERS 

According  to  the  State  Department,  the 
North  Vietnamese  used  antipersonnel  artil- 
lery shells  with  fuses  set  for  air  bursts,  which 
"shredded  the  refugee  column"  with  spra>-s 
of  shrapnel. 

But  frontline  witnesses  reported  no  air 
bursts  before  April  30 — they  would  have 
killed  troops  of  the  enemy's  own  ambush 
force  as  well  as  the  fleeing  South  Vietnamese. 
Air  bursts  were  flred  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese April  30  and  May  1  and  many  clvU- 
lans  were  hit.  By  then  the  civilians  were  in- 
termmgled  with  South  Vietnamese  rangers 
flghtmg  their  way  out  of  Quang  Trl. 

The  full  savagery  of  the  slaughter  did  not 
become  apparent  until  two  months  later, 
when  Saigon's  paratroopers  returned  to  the 
scene.  This  correspondent  was  with  the  para- 
troopers. 

Hundreds  of  wrecked  vehicles  and  corpses 
littered  a  4-mlle  stretch  of  Highway  1.  Pour 
out  of  Ave  vehicles  were  military — Jeeps, 
trucks,  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  ar- 
tillery pieces  and  ambulances.  Civilian  ve- 
hicles mcluded  buses,  motorcycles  and  bi- 
cycles. 

Civilian  and  military  vehicles  were  Jumbled 
so  close  together  It  was  obvious  the  North 
Vietnamese  could  not  fire  on  one  without  hit- 
ting the  other.  The  concentration  of  wreck- 
age at  certain  points  also  Indicated  panic  on 
the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Convoy  drivers  appeared  to  have  been  so  in- 
tent on  fleeing  Quang  Trl  they  continued  to 
drive  Into  withering  Are  even  after  lead  ve- 
hicles were  hit  and  the  highway  was  blocked. 


Graves  registration  workers  found  186  civil- 
ians dead  at  ambush  sites.  Of  these  76  were 
claimed  by  relatives.  The  other  110  were 
burled  in  a  mass  ceremony  at  Phong  Dlen 
on  Aug.  1. 

TROOP    TOIX   ONCLKAR 

It  is  not  known  how  many  military  dead 
were  recovered.  South  Vietnamese  officials  did 
not  announce  the  military  toll,  and  Inform- 
ants onlv  knew  of  a  burial  service  for  un- 
identified soldiers    It  appears,  however,  that 
most   of   the   victims   were   soldiers   because 
most  of  the  wrecked  vehicles  were  military. 
Several    hundred    bodies    are    beUeved    to 
have  been  destroyed  b«y  decomposition  over 
a  two-month  period   in  Quang  Trl's  searing 
dry  season   and   through  napalm  strikes  by 
American  planes  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
using  South  Vietnamese  military  equipment 
at  the  ambush  sites. 

Bulldozers  that  cleared  the  highway  at  the 
start  of  Saigon's  countefoffenslve  piled  un- 
recognizable remains  In  heaps  along  with  the 
wreckage  of  vehicles.  Some  of  these  were  de- 
stroyed when  the  gasoline  tanks  exploded. 

AU  this  would  seem  to  account  for  a  maxi- 
mum estimate  of  600  daad.  This  Is  based  on 
inspection  by  this  reporter,  interviews  and 
the     accounts    of    other    experienced     field 

reporters.  ...    .  ^ 

one  American  here  who  says  he  contributed 
to  the  report  asserts  he  clearly  informed  the 
State  Department  that  100-200  civilians  had 
been  killed  in  the  ambushes.  He  could  not 
explain  how  the  figure  had  risen  to  1,000  to 
2.000  except  to  say:  "Tbere  must  have  been 
a  screwup  somewhere  along  the  line." 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  8,  19721 

In    Vietnam,    Reprisals    Explode    Atter 

Bombs 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Washington.— "Don't  you  think  we  know 

that  every  family  in  the  South  has  worked 

with  the  Saigon  government?  Don't  you  think 

we  know  that  almost  aU  the  young  men  fight 

in  the  Saigon  armies?  Don't  you  think  we 

see  the  dangers  of  a  bloodbath?" 

That  comment  was  made  to  me  by  a  North 
Vietnamese  official  In  Hanoi  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  and  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  the 
recent  news  that  the  Oommunlsts  had  mur- 
dered several  hundred  South  Vietnamese 
officials  In  Blnh  Dlnh  province. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  a  gruesome  round  of 
bloody  reprisals  is  becoming  practically  In- 
evitable as  the  Vietnam  war  winds  to  Its 
close.  It  can  be  averaged  only  by  deliberate 
arrangement.  But  while  Hanoi  says  It  wants 
to  make  such  arrangements,  the  attitude  of 
Saigon  and  Washington  Is  In  doubt. 

The  reason  reprisals  are  so  likely  Is  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  is  not  a  classic  fight  be- 
tween two  countries,  as  President  Nixon 
would  like  us  to  believe.  In  such  a  war,  the 
end  would  see  each  country  go  back  to  Its 
own  territory. 

The  fighting  In  Vietnam,  however.  Is  much 
more  like  a  civil  war.  Families  are  divided, 
and  villages,  provinces,  and  cities.  As  a  re- 
sult especlallv  furious  passions  formed  In 
the  United  States  by  the  Civil  War  or  In  In- 
dia  by    partition — have    been    generated. 

The  object  of  the  fighting,  moreover.  Is 
not  to  win  territory.  It  Is  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  population. 

In  pursuit  of  such  support.  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States  have  launched 
the  famous  pacification  program,  pushing 
out  administrative  control  from  Saigon  to 
the  remote  countryside.  One  featiire  of 
pacification  Is  the  so-called  Phoenix  pro- 
gram, designed  to  eliminate — sometimes  by 
assassination — suspected  Communists. 

Much  of  the  American  bombing  of  South 
Vietnam  fits  Into  the  same  pattern.  The  pur- 
pose Is  not  to  eliminate  enemy  soldiers  or 
strong  points.  It  Is  to  deny  the  enemy  ac- 
cess to  the  local  population.  It  Is  a  means 


of  using  terror  to  kep  people  from  living  in 
areas  where  the  enemy  would  be  bound  ta 
penetrate. 

Against  the  combination  of  paclflcattOB 
and  bombmg,  the  Communlsu  have  vmt 
classic  tactics.  They  have  moved  In  the  fuh- 
Ion  of  the  resistance  forces  that  fought  Um 
Nazis  in  occupied  Europe. 

They  have  struck  out  by  terror — Includlni 
Judicial  murder,  sometimes — against  thoit 
co-operating,  or  collabM-atlng,  as  they  like  to 
call  It,  with  the  central  government.  Thatei- 
plalns  the  murders  now  uncovered  in  Blnli 
Dlnh  province. 

The  upshot  Is  a  cycle  of  violence.  The  moic 
paiclficatlon  spreads  and  the  more  bombing  is 
conducted,  the  more  the  Communists  an 
prone  to  use  terror  tactics  against  Soutb 
Vietnamese  officials. 

Measuring  respyectlve  guilt  In  meting  out 
portions  of  blame  within  this  cycle  of  actka 
and  reaction  would  defy  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon. Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  In  theie 
circumstances,  is  that  to  talk  about  morality 
is,  on  either  side,  a  shameful  hoax. 

The  Communists  have  shown  a  consistent 
interest  in  such  damage-control  measurw. 
Virtually  all  their  peace  packages  contain 
some  provision  for  preventmg  reprisals.  Wlien 
I  was  in  Hanoi,  foreign  minister  Nguyen  Duy 
Trlnh  Indicated  the  North  Vietnamese  want- 
ed to  arrange  a  settlement  In  slow  stages,  put 
Into  effect  over  several  years,  so  that  passions 
could  be  eased. 

To  be  sure,  till  the  North  Vietnamese  sug- 
gestions for  limiting  reprisals  Imply  first  a 
change  of  regime  in  South  VletnBun.  It  Is  im- 
possible for  Washington  and  Saigon  to  meet 
these  sugges^.lons  on  the  terms  posed  by  Hu 
other  side. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  Washington  and 
Saigon  simply  to  beat  their  breasts  about 
Communist  atrocities.  Since  one  stroke  of 
violence  leads  to  the  next,  Washington  and 
Saigon  have  an  obligation  to  act  in  a  w»y 
that  limits,  rather  than  promotes,  vlolenc*. 
They  have  an  obligation  to  come  forwsnl 
with  proposals  that  minimize  the  danger  of 
reprisals. 

This  obligation  Is  particularly  heavy  on  Uie 
United  States.  For  one  matter  In  which  w» 
are  aU  agreed  Is  that,  except  for  American 
Intervention,  the  war  would  have  been  ove 
long  ago. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,   July  5,  1972] 

QUANGTRI    VIUJIGERS    TEIX    OF    PLEEINO 

Bombing 
(By  Sydney  H.  Bchanberg) 
Phttdtjonc,  Sot-TH  VIETNAM.  June  29.— 
They  had  lived  for  nearly  two  months  under 
North  Vietnamese  occupation,  but,  they  ssy. 
It  was  the  constant  pounding  by  American 
bombs  and  shells,  not  Communist  rule,  th»t 
finally  drove  them  to  desperation  and  to 
escape. 

So  the  South  Vietnamese  rice  farmers 
slipped  out  of  the  vlUage  at  midnight,  and. 
for  11  terror-ridden  hours,  walked  and  r«n 
south  along  the  coast  until  they  found 
themselves   In   frtendly   hands. 

They  were  shelled  on  the  way  by  one  of 
the  American  ships  that  roam  along  the 
coast  m  search  of  targets.  One  family  w« 
wiped  out  by  the  barrage — the  husband  and 
a  child  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  mothw 
and  another  chUd  badly  wounded  and  left 
behind. 

"One  hundred  shells  fell,  there  were  ex- 
plosions all  around  us."  said  Ho  Ngu.  whoje 
famUy  of  six  was  part  of  the  exodus.  "We 
threw  ourselves  to  the  ground.  Dirt  and 
rocks  fell  all  over  us.  We  did  not  know  n 
we  were  wounded  untU  afterward,  when  wt 
began  to  feel  our  backs  and  legs  and  found 
no  blood.  We  were  lucky." 

JUST    BKTORE    COtTNTEROrTENSIVE 

Fifteen  other  famUles — a  total  of  70  peo- 
ple— were  In  the  group  that  escaped  from 


„ni«t-occuDled      Quangtrl      Province     for  fear  they  would  suspect  us  as  spies  for     ThaUand's  Utapao  Air  Base  are  "trtklng  the 

Oooununlst-occupiea     .^  vf?  :.._.  v,., .      th«  n^«rnm«nt  ••  heavUy  populated  Mekong  Delta.  With  asvh 


about  a  week  ago.  They  fled  Just  before  a 
south  Vietnamese  force  began  a  counterof- 
ftnslve  to  try  to  recapture  Quangtrt  the 
country's  northernmost  province,  which  had 
fallen  on  May  1. 
Mr    Ngu    and    others    In    his    group    re- 


the  Oovernment.' 

TRIPS  BACK  rOR  RICE 

The  groups  lived  on  rice  they  had  brought 
with  them.  When  that  was  gone  some  men 
trekked  back  to  their  village  and  cut  more. 

There  was  bombing  and  shelling,  but  It 


counted  their  lUe  under  the  North  Vletna-      ^^  ^Q^  ^^^  fierce  as  that  at  Halque.  The  peo 

mese  and  their  night  of  escape  to  a  visitor - 

in  this  viuage  about  three  mUee  northeast 
of  Hue  where  they  are  living  with  hundreds 
of  others  In  a  makeshift  refugee  camp  In 
the  compound  of  an  elementary  schotrt. 

The  members  of   Mr.  Ngu's  group,  which 
cune  from  Haique  Village  in  Quangtrt,  said 

they  did  not  know  that  Government  troops  j^^  Vong  related,  "our  lives  could  be  counted 

had   abandoned   the   province    imtil    North  ^^    minutes,    because    wherever    the    North 

Vietnamese   troops   i^peared.  Vietnamese  are.  the  Americans  will  bomb  all 

"^o  one  gave  us   any  warning,"  said  Ho  ^^g  nme." 
Vong,  an  old  man  with  wispy  chin  whiskers  They  decided  they  woul J^ew»>  -at  the  first 

and  teeth  lacquered  black  according  to  lo-  pause   In  the  bombardment>»n  June  22.  It 


pie  dug  bunkers  again  and  si>ent  much  of 
their  time  in  them,  but  several  villagers  were 
killed  anyhow.  They  often  heard  tanks 
rumbling  nearby  but  never  saw  them. 

After  nearly  two  months  they  decided 
that  their  only  hc^)e  lay  m  escape  to  the 
south.  "We  knew  that  as  long  as  we  stayed,' 


came  at  midnight. 


cal  custom,  "so  there  was  no  way  to  run. 

SOME    WERE    VHTCONG 

He  shook  his  head  In  bewilderment  as  he 
related  how  the  village  officials  fled  without 

telUne  anyone  of  the  collapse  of  the  South  ^ 

Vietnamese  troops— without  even  teUlng  their     they  felt  *««  ^"'•sly  ^f  f«  V;_,. 


They  started  down  the  sand  flits,  carefully 
keeping  between  the  shore,  iwhere  they 
thought  the  Communists  would  have  sen- 
tries, and  the  hamlets  farther>lnland,  which 


own  families,  which  they  left  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

The  refugees  said  that  nearly  all  the  Com- 
munist soldiers  who  entered  their  village  were 
North  Vietnamese — they  could  tell  by  their 
accent — but  that  a  few  were  local  Vletcong 
guerrillas  "we  had  known  before." 

The  Communists  moved  Into  the  houses 
and  the  farmers  moved  Into  bunkers  they 
dug  in  the  paddy  fields.  Almost  Immediately 
bombing  by  B-52's  and  sheUlng  began.  The 
bombardment  was  so  Intense,  the  refugees 
related,  that  the  Communists  were  too  busy 
trying  to  stay  alive  to  organize  the  village 
politically  and  give  propaganda  lectures. 

There  was  so  much  sheUlng  and  bombing 
that  there  was  no  time  to  do  anything  to 
us.  good  or  bad,"  said  another  old  man,  L« 
San. 

The  one  thing  the  North  Vietnamese  did 
do  was  ask  the  villagers  to  surrender  their 
Oovernment  Identification  cards.  Many  got 
away  with  telling  the  Communists  their 
cards  had  been  lost  or  burned  during  the 
bombing,  but  others  gave  up  the  cards — and 
now  face  the  bureaucratic  struggle  of  getting 
new  ones  so  they  can  quaJlfy  for  refugee  aid. 

YOUNGSTERS    PT7T    IN    MILITIA 

The  lack  of  organizing  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese wsis  apparently  typical  only  in  areas 
where  the  allied  barrage  was  overwhelming. 
Refugees  who  have  escaped  from  other  areas 
or  have  been  freed  by  the  recent  counterof- 
fenslve  report  that  the  Communists  confis- 
cated their  rice,  marshaled  all  boys  and  girls 
Into  an  armed  militia,  made  villagers  work  as 
forced  laborers  and  held  continual  Indoctri- 
nation sessions. 

In  Halque  the  peasants  could  stand  It  no 
longer  after  four  or  five  days  of  the  bombing 
and  shelling  and  tried  to  flee,  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  told  them  It  was  safer  to  move 
to  the  next  district  north.  Trleuphong.  be- 
cause the  bombardment  was  less  severe  there. 

Some  of  the  villagers  stayed,  but  most 
walked  several  miles  north  to  Trleuphong, 
where  they  lived  In  a  village  about  six  miles 
east  of  Quangtrl  City,  the  province  capital. 

There  they  stayed  in  the  houses  of  villag- 


Only  an  hour  after  they  left,  they  came 
under  shelling.  After  that  the  fear  of  being 
detected  kept  them  running  or  walking  fast 
until  first  light,  when  a  helicopter  hovered 
over  them  and  the  pilot  waved  them  south 
In  a  friendly  way. 

POUR    FAMILIES    JOINED    CROUP 

Their  number  had  grown  to  about  90,  for 
they  had  met  four  families  escaping  from 
other  villages. 

Late  in  the  morning  they  came  upon  an 
advance  element  of  about  100  South  Viet- 
namese marines  and  began  to  feel  safer.  The 
marines  gave  them  some  dry  rice,  passed 
some  money  among  the  children  to  cheer 
them  up  and  directed  the  group  to  Huong- 
dlen,  a  district  town  In  South  Vietnamese 
territory. 

They  reached  the  town  after  dark,  having 
walked  nearly  20  miles.  They  spent  the  night 
there  and  the  next  morning  were  carried  by 
boat  to  a  port  near  Hue  and  then  by  road  to 
the  refugee  camp. 

Living  conditions  here  are  poor.  The  ra- 
tions are  mef^er  and  many  of  the  children 
have  skin  diseases  and  bronchial  ailments. 
The  most  common  sound  Is  a  deep,  racking 
cough. 

Stoicism  is  also  common  among  these 
people  who  have  been  uprooted  so  many 
times  by  the  war. 

"Temporarily  we  Just  need  food  and  lodg- 
ing." said  Mr.  San,  his  wizened  face  showing 
nothing  but  dignity,  "so  we  can  live  on  until 
the  day  when  we  can  go  back  to  our  village." 


[Prom  Time  magazine.  Sept.  11.  1972] 
DtNH  Tcong:  Hell  in  a  Small  Place 
The  South  Vietnameee  are  no  strangers  to 
bombing.  Stoce  1966.  an  estimated  65 'yt  of 
all  American  bombs  have  been  dropped  on 
the  South,  making  the  mighty  B-sa  an  ob- 
ject of  dread  and  fear.  The  giant  bombers. 
sUent  and  Invisible  at  30.000  ft.,  are  first 
announced  by  the  whistling  of  scores  of  fall- 
ing bombs.  On  contact,  the  strike  shakes  the 
earth  for  miles  around,  raising  a  holocaust  of 


dust,  smoke  and  debris.  Well-dug-m  guer- 
ere  who  had  been  organized  by  the  North  rlllas  can  frequently  survive  an  attack,  but  a 
Vietnamese  and  were  frequently  called  out     peasant  in  his  field  has  little  chance. 


to  indoctrination  meetings  at  night.  The 
Halque  people,  because  they  were  not  perma- 
nent residents,  were  not  asked  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  were  generally  ignored  both  by 
the  local  people  and  by  the  Communists. 

"The  people  did  not  say  anything  about 
what  went  on  at  these  meetlxigs,"  Mr.  Ngu 
reported,  "and  we  did  not  ask  any  questions 


Though  most  attention  in  recent  weeks 
has  focused  on  the  air  war  over  North  Viet 
Nam.  there  has  also  been  a  dramatic  step-up 
In  the  bombing  of  the  South.  In  the  single 
month  of  July.  American  B-62  bombers  flew 
900  missions  over  South  Viet  Nam — 111  mis- 
sions more  than  were  flown  in  all  of  1971. 
For  the  first  time  the  big  B-53s  flying  out  of 


heavily  populated  Mekong 
forces  deployed  elsewhere  to  counter  the 
North  Vietnamese  offensive  and  unable  to 
cope  with  the  growing  enemy  threat  in  the 
Delta,  the  U.S.  has  apparently  decided  on  a 
jjolicy  of  massive  and  calculatedly  destruc- 
tive alrpower  as  a  substitute  for  manpower. 
The  most  heavily  hit  region  of  the  current 
campaign  has  been  Dlnh  Tuong  province, 
where  600,000  Vietnamese,  mostly  small  farm- 
ers, are  crammed  Into  a  tiny  area  one-third 
the  siae  of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  past  two 
months.  American  planes  have  flown  more 
than  125  missions  over  Dlnh  Tuong — an  aver- 
age of  more  than  two  a  day.  Each  mission 
Is  composed  of  anywhere  from  three  to  36 
B-52s:  each  plane  is  loaded  with  30  tons  of 
bombs.  A  few  of  the  victims  at  present  In 
Dlnh  Tuong  Hospital : 

A  14-year-old  peasant  boy  is  rushed  Into 
the  emergency  room.  Half  of  his  left  arm 
has  been  blown  away  and  the  other  half  Is 
wrapped  In  a  blood-drlpplng  bandage.  Three 
hours  earlier,  he  had  been  walking  his  fam- 
ily's water  buffalo  In  an  open  field  when 
B-52  bombs  rained  down  near  by 

Bui  Van  SI.  a  58-year-old  rice  farmer,  was 
cutting  rice  with  ten  other  men  In  Sam 
Glang  district  several  weeks  ago.  About  11 
a.m.  several  B-52s  dropped  bombs  In  the 
field.  Eight  of  the  men  were  killed  outright. 
Only  Si  and  one  other  made  It  to  the  hospital. 
"I  heard  nothing."  he  says.  "Then  the  loud, 
shaking  sound  of  the  falling  bombs.  I  dived. 
The  others  were  killed  Instantly." 

Le  Van  Du.  12.  resembles  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  band- 
ages. T^e  boy's  father  says  that  there  had 
been  fighting  In  the  area  three  days  before, 
but  after  the  soldiers  passed,  he  allowed  his 
son  to  leave  the  house.  The  boy  was  walking 
in  a  field  near  home  when  the  bombs  fell. 
The  VB.  maintains  that  civilians  are  not 
being  bombed  in  the  Delta.  But  last  week 
Tom  Fox  of  Time's  Balgon  bureau  paid  a  visit 
to  Dlnh  Tuong  province.  He  found  that  In 
fact  the  bombing  has  claimed  numerous  ci- 
vilian casualties.  When  they  heard  Pox  in- 
quiring about  the  bombing,  more  than  a 
dozen  other  patients  came  forward  to  offer 
th3  names  of  civilians  and  Tillages  that  have 
been  struck.  "The  bombs  are  falling  every- 
where, and  the  civilians  are  getting  killed," 
one  woman  said. 

Officials  do  not  categorize  each  kind  of 
"war-related"  casualty  that  enters  the  hos- 
pital, so  no  accurate  count  of  bombing  vic- 
tims IB  possible.  But  a  spot  check  by  the 
head  nurse  revealed  that  patients  from  eleven 
different  civilian  bombing  Incidents — many 
involving  multiple  deaths — were  recovered 
In  two  of  the  hospital's  largest  wards.  To  be 
sure  the  bombing  victims  represent  only 
part  of  the  war  casualties.  Others  are  suffer- 
ing from  mortar  wounds.  Communlst-flred 
B-40  rockets  and  AK-47  rifles,  some  do  not 
know  what  hit  them. 

But  the  B-52  bombing  adds  an  entirely 
new  dimension  to  the  fighting  In  the  Mekong 
Delta.  A  high-ranking  U.S.  military  official, 
who  reftised  to  be  named,  said  that  he  knew 
of  "no  B-52  civilian  casualties" — though  he 
later  admitted  that  there  might  be  a  few. 
His  office  Is  right  across  the  street  from  the 
hospital.  The  officer  Insisted  that  Intelli- 
gence for  the  plotting  of  B-62  raids  was 
good,  then  added.  Incredibly,  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  had  recently 
broken  contact  in  the  province,  and  that  no 
one  really  knew  where  they  were.  In  the 
American  effort  to  eliminate  this  elusive, 
wandering  enemy — numbering  5,000  by  th« 
officer's  estimate — the  bombs  are  dropping 
night  and  day  on  the  friendly  Vietnamese  of 
Dlnh  Tuong,  who  can  only  do  their  best  to 
stay  out  of  harm's  way. 
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(From  the  ChrUtlan  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 
16.  19721 


US    lUPOBT   Raps    Saiooh   on    Castjalths— 

ClVn-IAN     LOSBIS     BLAMSD     ON     SOUTH     VlTT 

Oroxks 

(By  Daniel  Southerl»nd) 
Saigon— An  offlclfcl  report  to  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion here  indlcatee  th*t  indiscriminate  bomb- 
ing and  naval  gunfire  may  have  caused  un- 
necwwary  clvlUan  caeualtles  in  a  populous 
coastal  province,  reliable  sources  say. 

The  report,  the  sourcee  say.  indicate*  that 
the  South  Vietnamese,  during  their  counter- 
offensive  into  the  Northern  part  of  Blnh  Dlnh 
Province,  have  frequently  called  In  U.S. 
bombe  and  naval  gunfire  on  targets  which 
were  not  carefuUy  Identified. 

The  report  came  from  the  headquarters  or 
CORDS  for  Military  Region  II.  CORDS  la  the 
U.S.  organization  which  supports  the  South 
Vietnamese  'pftclflcatlon"  effort.  The  In- 
itials stand  for  Civil  Operations  and  Rural 
Development  Support. 

Other  accounts  reaching  the  U.S.  mission 
here  speak  of  South  Vietnamese  Army  com- 
manders wanting  vengeance  for  earUer  de- 
fecu  and  deliberately  ordering  air  strikes 
because  they  considered  people  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Blnh  Dlnh  to  be  pro-CommunUt. 
American  military  authorities  In  Saigon 
say  privately  that  they  have  found  no 
evidence  to  substantiate  reports  on  the 
muuae  of  American  air  strikes  and  naval 
Kunflre  In  Blnh  Dlnh.  But  other  sources  say 
that  many  of  the  areas  where  indiscriminate 
strikes  have  occurred  have  not  yet  been 
secured    by    the    South    Vietnamese. 

Thus  It  would  be  dlfflctUt  at  this  point  to 
come  up  with  evidence  of  civilian  casualties. 
The  point  which  seemed  clear  in  the  CORDS 
report  was  that  air  strikes  and  naval  gunfire 
were  being  used  indiscriminately  by  the 
South  Vietnamese — so  indiscriminately  that 
unnecessary  clvlUan  casualties  may  have  oc- 
curred. 

At  any  rate,  the  CORDS  report  was  taken 
seriously  enough  for  the  U.S.  military  com- 
mand in  Saigon  to  send  an  Inveetlgatory 
team  to  Blnh  Dlnh  last  week.  An  American 
general  headed  the  team. 

\8lde  from  Qla  Dlnh  Province,  which 
surrounds  Saigon.  Blnh  Dlnh— with  nearly  a 
million  people— 18  the  most  heavily  popu- 
lated   of    South    Vietnam's    44    provinces. 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  took  over  the 
northern  three  districts  of  the  Province  last 
AprU.  some  of  the  people  fled  the  fighting. 
But  the  majority— an  estimated  150.000  peo- 
ple—chose to  stay  behind  or  were  prevented 
from  fleeing.  They  remained  under  Commu- 
nist occupation  for  more  than  three  months. 

SAIGON   RECAPTUR*  INCOMPLTTK 

In  late  July,  the  South  Vietnamese 
launched  a  counter-offensive  Into  northern 
Blnh  Dlnh.  They  have  recaptured  two  of  the 
three  district  capitals  which  were  lost  to  the 
Communist.  But  many  hamlets  In  the 
countryside  of  northern  Blnh  Dlnh  are  still 
under  Communist  control. 

Impressions  gathered  by  this  correspond- 
ent during  a  recent  trip  to  Blnh  Dlnh  tend- 
ed to  support  the  reports  Indicating  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  been  using  air 
strikes  and  artlUery  In  an  indiscriminate 
manner  there. 

When  this  reporter  asked  a  U.S.  adviser  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  why  the  North 
Vietnamese  retreated  from  some  areas  of 
nothem  Blnh  Dlnh,  he  replied : 

"The  NVA  (North  Vietnamese  Army) 
pulled  back  under  the  threat  of  heavy 
bombing." 

•EVBaY    VllXACX    AND    HOUSE" 

"They  knew  that  we  would  bomb  every 
village  and  every  house."  the  adviser  said. 

Another  adviser  remark«l  that  the  Amer- 
ican Army  units  with  which  he  had  worked 
used  air  strike*  "when  we  had  specific 
target*  with  which  we  were  In  contact,  ive 


never  seen  air  support  used  like  this  before, 

the  adviser  said,  speaking  of  the  South  Vlet- 

names  counteroflenslve  Into  northern   Blnh 

The  South  Vietnamese,  h#  said,    call  it  in 
all  the  time." 


[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Aug.  23.  1972) 

Both    Sjdks    Distroting    Oitt — PiNcmas    of 

War  Level  Quanc  Tbi 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 

Quanc  Tri.  Vietnam. — A»  efficiently  as  a 

heel  grinds  out  a  smouldering  clgaret,  so  have 

the  South  Vietnamese,  their  American  Allies 

and  the  North  Vietnamese  crushed  the  life 

from  Quang  Trl  City, 

Both  sides  are  systematically  destroying 
the  once-pleasant  riverside  community  of 
palm-shaded  streets  and  historical  sites 
where  80,000  Vietnamese  lived.  It  Is  an  orgy 
of  destruction  that  has  no  parallel  In  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  vistas  of  tumbled,  broken  homes,  oi 
steel  rods  strlcklng  grotesquely  from  twisted 
concrete  walls,  of  hollow-eyed,  crouching  men 
are  from  earlier  wars.  Quang  Trl  today  Is 
Seoul  in  1950.  Casslno  In  1944.  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Europe  wiped  out  In  World  War  I. 
But  while  Quang  Tri  Is  the  first  Vietnamese 
city  to  be  methodically  leveled.  It  wlU  proba- 
bly not  be  the  last  If  the  war  continues. 

The  subtleties  that  once  made  the  Vietnam 
war  different— the  •limited"  approach  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Viet  Cong  ■insurgency, 
the  "counter-insurgency"  programs  aimed  at 
winning  back  "the  hearts  and  minds"  of  the 
people — have  been  swept  aside. 

When  the  South  Vietnamese  counteroffen- 
slve  moved  Into  gear  late  in  June,  the  North 
Vietnamese  rolled  out  thelx  130mm  guns.  The 
South  Vietnamese  wheeled  In  their  heavy 
weaponry. 

The  United  States  held  off  Its  war  planes 
tor  a  few  weeks  but  now  uses  them  when  the 
South  Vietnamese  ask  for  them.  One  leveled 
the  province  chiefs  headquarters  and  his  gar- 
den fuU  of  ancient  Chan  statutes  with  a 
3  000-pound  smart  bomb  10  days  ago.  Other 
smashed  a  wide  gap  In  the  northwest  corners 
of  the  old  Citadel  with  seven  smart  bombs 

*Today  Quang  Trl  settles  Into  the  earth, 
flattened  like  a  matchboi  under  the  wheels 
of  a  locomotive. 

The  awesome  power  of  the  beUlgerents  Is 
apparent  on  the  roads  north  to  Quang  Trl. 

A  curtain  of  white  sand,  raised  by  strong 
winds  from  across  the  salt  flats,  shrouds  the 
carcasses  of  trucks  and  ambulances  alongside 
Hlehway  1.  The  North  Vietnamese  systemati- 
cally destroyed  these  scores  of  convoy  vehi- 
cles making  a  frantic  dash  when  the  city  fell 
May  1.  The  shifting  sands  uncover,  then 
cover  again,  the  bones  of  those  who  died. 

The  infrequent  drivers.  aU  ™^'tary  rush 
bv  nervously,  an  eye  on  the  naked  hills  that 
idom  high  to  the  west,  home  for  the  big 
e^emy  guns  that  helped  ravage  the  convoy. 
Farther  along,  the  retaliatory  power  of  th* 
United  States  Is  visible.  Graters  from  repeatwl 
B52  strikes  march  through  ^^^e  '^o^^  °*  i!~ 
Lang,  crisscrossing  villages  and  ro^fs  JThe 
holS  30  feet  across  are  half  filled  with  brack- 

''"^N^t^^church  or  a  pagoda  stands  ma  r^on 
noted  for  Its  piety;  farmers  working  the  salty 
Q^ng  Tri  soil  had  to  believe  in  something 

^r7ew  who  fled  the  bombing  are  allowed 
back  into  the  wax  zone.  They  fill  empty  sand 
baKs  with  broken  crockery  and  pieces  of  fam- 
ily^mentos.  then  hitch  a  ride  back  south 
to  the  refugee  c«jnps.  *^t„>,  *„ 

American  advisers  call  the  last  stretch  to 
Quang  Tri  City  "the  gr»at  Gobi  Desert.  Ve- 
hicles mire  in  the  deep  sand.  The  virreckage 
of  tanks  of  both  sides  sit  alongside  water- 
holes  or  beside  sandbanks. 

A  paU  of  black  smoke  hangs  over  the  city, 
like  that  over  an  American  industrial  town 


In  the  days  before  anyone  bothered  about 
pollution.  But  here  the  only  Indujtry  Is  ww. 
The  South  Vietnamese'  marines  inaid* 
Quang  Trl  have  taken  weU  over  1 ,000  casual, 
ties  in  26  days  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
their  American  advisers  say.  The  Vietnamese 
paratroopers  before  them  were  reUeved  be- 
cause of  crlppUng  casualties. 

No  one  wants  to  go  forward  or  back,  only 
to  crouch  under  a  wall  and  listen  for  the 
boom  of  a  distant  gun  firing,  and  the  crump 
as  the  shell  screams  Into  the  city.  At 
least  1 ,000  shells  boom  Into  Quang  Trl  every 
day,  they  say.  And  that  Is  not  counting  the 
shelling  and  air  strikes  launched  against  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

At  any  one  time  that  enemy  might  number 
600  men  at  most,  the  marines  say.  Some  sit 
Inside  the  walled  Citadel  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  reportedly  with  enough  food 
and  other  supplies  for  two  years,  left  behind 
in  May  by  the  fleeing  South  Vietnamese  In- 
fantry. 

The  North  Vietnamese  also  hold  flv« 
strongpolnts  In  the  south  of  the  city,  for- 
merly moated  forts  for  headquarters  ele- 
ments of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  The 
defense  Include  stout  demonstration  bunk- 
ers built  by  the  U.S.  Marines  three  year* 
ago. 

If  progress  can  be  measured  by  10  yards 
advance  today,'  then  back  five  tomorrow,  or 
a  whole  block  gained  by  a  battalion  In  three 
weeks  after  taking  200  casualties,  then  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  making  progress  In 
Quang  Trl. 

If  the  enemy  measures  progress  by  delay- 
ing the  government  advance  for  a  few  days 
at  the  cost  of  no  one  knows  how  many  dead 
then  Hanoi  no  doubt  Is  satisfied. 

Toung  officers  graduating  from  the  Thu 
Due  Officers'  School  near  Saigon  fear  gotog 
north  to  Quang  Trl.  The  war  Is  so  fierce 
there,  they  say,  that  man  could  not  survive 
to  live  out  his  true  destiny. 

But  the  officers  still  go  north  from  Saigon 
to  Quang  Trl,  Just  as  the  other  officers  come 
south  from  Hanoi.  Their  destiny  seems  to 
be  to  die  In  a  dead  city. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  1,  1972] 
U.8.  Aides  in  Vietnam  See  an  Unending 
War 
(By  Craig  R.  Whitney) 
Saigon,    South    Vietnam,    Atig.    31. — Two 
weeks   after   Henry   A.    Kissinger's   surprise 
visit  to  Saigon,  high-ranking  American  offi- 
cials  here    are   talking   privately    not  of  a 
breakthrough  In  the  peace  talks,  but  rather, 
of  the  posslbUlty  of  unending  war. 

The  main  Issue  now  In  F>arls.  It  is  clear 
from  recent  Interviews  there.  Is  the  Commu- 
nist demand  that  the  Oovernment  of  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  be  eliminated  a* 
part  of  a  peace  settlement.  The  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  Insist  that  this  would  be 
next  to  surrender. 

A  senior  American  official  here,  who  con- 
sented to  an  Interview  not  attributable  to 
him  by  name,  said  that  the  allies  have  con- 
ceded as  much  as  they  can  on  the  political 
Issue.  Last  Jan.  25,  President  Thleu  offered 
to  resign  five  months  after  an  agreement  and 
one  month  before  new  presidential  elections, 
but  the  Communists  have  rejected  the  pro- 
posal because  the  present  Saigon  adminlstrs- 
tlon  would  remain  in  power  In  the  Interim. 

HOPE   FOR    concession 

since  there  Is  little  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munist side  Is  softening  Its  position,  many 
Saigon  officials  feel  the  only  chance  of  a 
breakthrough  on  the  political  issue  lies  in 
still  another  concession  by  the  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese. 

There  was  widespread  speculatton  when 
Mr.  Kissinger,  President  Nixon's  adviser  for 
national  security,  arrived  here  on  Atig.  18 
that  he  nUght  be  here  to  talk  President  TWeu 
into  such  a  concession.  Mr.  Kissinger  talked 


wtth  Mr.  Thleu  for  two  hours  on  Aug.  17 
^nd  for  four  hours  on  the  18th,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  leader  has  never  seemed 
more  confident  of  continued  American  back- 
ing of  his  policy  of  "four  nos" — one  of  which 
18  no  imposition  of  a  coalition  government 
with  the  Communists  in  the  south. 

According  to  one  American  who  should 
know  because  he  sees  Mr.  Thleu  frequently, 
Mr.  Thleu  Is  confident  that  Senator  Oeorge 
McOovern  poses  no  real  threat  to  President 
Klxon's  re-election  and  Mr.  Thleu  Is  not 
even  making  conUngency  plans  in  case  the 
Democratic  nominee  wins  and  implements  an 
immediate  bombing  halt  and  troop  with- 
drawal. 

NIXON   AND   THE    ELECTION 

Some  officials  at  the  South  Vietnamese 
Embassy  In  Washington  have  professed  some 
uneasiness  about  what  Mr.  Nixon  nUght  do 
as  Election  Day  approaches  to  defuse  the 
war  as  a  political  Issue.  But  conversations 
with  other  Vietnamese  in  Paris  and  here  in 
Saigon  left  this  correspondent  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  Nixon  Administration  was 
trying  its  best  to  allay  these  vague  fears,  as 
It  did  before  the  Nixon  trips  to  Moscow  and 
Peking. 

In  Interviews  in  Washington,  some  Ameri- 
can officials  speculated  that  It  might  not  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  cvirrent  sustained 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  or  the  mining 
of  Its  ports,  much  beyond  October.  They  ex- 
pect the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  to  have 
run  out  of  moat  of  Its  steam  by  then. 

But  President  Nlxon  said  last  Tuesday 
that  he  would  not  reduce  or  stop  the  bomb- 
ing during  the  election  campaign  unless  the 
prospects  for  a  negotiated  settlement  im- 
proved. Any  easing  of  military  pressure  on 
the  North  would  cause  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  the  Saigon  Oovemment  unless  It  were 
fully  explained  in  advance,  and  In  the  last 
week  there  has  been  a  series  of  Intense  bomb- 
ing raids  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

Indeed,  In  a  speech  on  Aug.  3,  Mr.  Thleu 
said  that  he  thought  It  necessary  to  "keep 
up  relentless  bombing"  of  North  Vietnam 
for  another  six  or  seven  months,  but — direct- 
ing his  remarks  at  Washington — "If  our  aUles 
are  determined,  peace  will  be  restored  in 
Indochina.  If  they  lack  determination,  the 
Communists  will  revert  to  their  half- 
guerrilla,  half-conventional  warfare,  and  the 
war  win  go  on  In  Indochina  forever." 

Air  Force  officers  here  feel  that  such  a 
statement  Implies  stronger  faith  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  bombing  than  even  they  have. 

One  of  Mr.  Thleu's  close  Vietnamese  ad- 
visers In  the  Presidential  Palace  said,  last 
week,  "as  far  as  I  know.  Mr.  Thleu  and  Mr. 
Kissinger  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the  Vietnam 
problem — but  mainly  they  worked  out  a  co- 
ordination of  actions  by  both  governments 
In  this  sensitive  electoral  period  in  the  United 
States." 

The  adviser  also  said  that  the  allies  stlU 
expect  the  North  Vietnamese  to  launch  a 
series  of  powerful  military  offensives  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  "In  this  context,  any 
talk  about  such  things  as  a  cease-fire  or  a 
compromise  Is  futile.  If  not  deceiving." 

AIDE   VISITED   DELTA 

One  of  Mr.  Kissinger's  aides.  David  A.  Engel, 
took  a  trip  down  to  the  northern  Mekong 
delta,  where  North  Vietnamese  forces  had 
been  Infiltrating  Dlnhtuong  Province,  to  get 
an  assessment  of  the  situation  there,  accord- 
ing to  Embassy  officials.  But  Mr.  Kissinger 
stayed  In  Saigon  the  whole  time  he  was  here, 
and  most  of  his  consultations  were  with  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker  and  General 
Frederick  C.  Weyand.  the  officials  say. 

What  they  told  him  Is  unknown.  But  what 
high  Administration  officials  In  Saigon  and 
Washington  have  been  telling  newsmen.  In 
background  sessions.  Is  that,  as  one  American 
intelligence  specialist  said  the  other  day,  "1 
can't  imagine  why  the  other  side  would  feel 
ready  to  give  up  at  this  point.  Our  faithful 


sources  say  the  word  Is  to  continue,  and  even 
under  the  bombing  they  can  get  enough 
supplies  to  keep  going  for  a  long,  long  time, 
even  at  the  current  relaUvely  high  level  of 
battlefield  activity." 

The  Intelligence  specialist  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  it  would  take  only  20  dally 
truckfulls  of  heavy  130-mm.  artillery  shells 
to  enable  the  North  Vietnamese  to  keep  up 
their  heavy  shelling  of  Quangtrl  city.  Just 
below  the  demilitarized  zone.  "They  drtve  by 
night  and  hide  by  day,  and  getting  that  many 
trucks  past  the  bombing  is  no  problem,"  the 
officer  said.  "You  can't  completely  Interdict 
the  flow." 

DISAGREE  WITH  ROGERS 

AU  military  sources  here  are  unanimous 
in  predicting  that  even  if  the  level  of  conflict 
subsides  after  the  fall,  the  conflict  can  be 
carried  on  by  the  kind  of  vrtdespread  guerrilla 
activity  that  has  already  begun  In  recent 
weeks,  with  conunando  attacks  on  large  mili- 
tary installations  and  vrtth  reported  attempts 
to  cut  some  of  the  principal  roads  to  Saigon. 

The  sources  disagree  totally  with  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Roger's  recent  prediction 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  before 
or  soon  after  the  November  elections.  t*st 
week  the  State  Department,  too,  diluted  Mr. 
Roger's  prediction,  saying  that  It  should, 
rather  than  a  prediction,  be  called  an  exp^s- 
sion  of  hope. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  12.  1972) 
Cornell  Author  Disptttes  North  VnmJAitESE 

BLOODBATH 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 
A  charge  by  President  Nlxon  and  others 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  murdered  up  to 
500,000  of  their  own  people  when  they  took 
over  the  country  in  the  19608  is  a  "myth," 
according  to  a  study  circulated  yesterday  by 
Cornell  University. 

The  charges  are  dispatched  In  a  59-page 
essay  by  D.  Gareth  Porter,  a  30-year-old 
research  associate  at  Cornell's  International 
relations  of  East  Asia  project.  Cornell's  proj- 
ect office,  in  sending  out  the  report,  said  It 
deserves  "immediate,  widespread  public  at- 
tention" because  of  Mr.  Nixon's  frequent  ref- 
erences to  the  alleged  bloodbath  in  North 
Vietnam. 

'This  bloodbath  myth  Is  the  result  of  a  de- 
liberate propaganda  campaign  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  governments  to  dis- 
credit" North  Vietnam.  Porter  says  in  sum- 
marizing the  paper  he  researched  In  South 
Vietnam  and  at  Cornell.  Porter  has  been  a 
crttlc  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  prime  source  for  President  Nlxon,  au- 
thor Bernard  Pall  and  others  In  descrlbmg 
the  alleged  massacre  during  the  North  Viet- 
namese land  reform  from  1953  to  1956  Is  a 
book  guilty  of  "groes  misquotation"  and 
"fraudulent  documentation,"  Porter  alleges. 
The  book  Porter  cites  Is  entitled,  "Prom 
Colonialism  to  Communism. "  By  Hoang  Van 
Chi.  Chl's  book — published  In  1964 — was  fi- 
nanced and  promoted  by  such  U.S.  agencies 
as  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  accord- 
ing to  Porter. 

Chi.  now  a  course  chairman  In  Southeast 
Asia  orientation  at  the  State  Departments 
Washington  Training  Center,  was  at  Ft. 
Bragg.  N.C.,  lecturing  and  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  yesterday. 

The  National  Security  CouncU  cited  Chl's 
book  as  one  of  President  Nixon's  sources  for 
declaring  on  April  16,  1971,  "I  think  of  a  half 
a  million,  by  conservative  estimates,  in  North 
Vietnam  who  were  murdered  or  otherwise  ex- 
terminated by  the  NMth  Vietnamese  after 
they  took  over  from  the  South  ..." 

Tbe  President  added  at  that  same  news 
conference  that  "if  the  United  States  were 
to  fall  In  Vietnam.  If  the  Communists  were 
to  take  over,  the  bloodbath  that  would  fol- 
low would  be  a  blot  on  this  nation's  history 
from  which  we  would  find  It  very  difficult  to 
return  .  .  ." 


Aairort  by  Porter  to  document  the  Presi- 
dent's "half  a  million "  figure,  the  National 
Security  CouncU  quoted  Chi  as  writing  the 
following:  "Thegullt  complex  which  haunted 
the  peasants'  minds  after  the  massacre  of 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  ..." 
The  National  Security  Council  added  on  Its 
own  that  "6  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  at  that  time  would 
be  about  700,000." 

"Mr.  Chi  offers  no  Justification  for  this  al- 
legation" that  6  per  cent  of  the  North  Vlet- 
nameee  population  was  murdered,  asserts 
Porter,  "but  he  suggests  at  one  point  that 
most  of  the  deaths  were  those  of  chUdren 
who  starved  'owing  to  the  isolation  policy.'  " 
Charges  Porter :  "This  Is  yet  another  of  the 
many  wholly  unsubstantiated  charges  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Chi,  for  there  was  no  such  pol- 
icy of  Isolating  families,  even  of  thoee  land- 
lords sentenced  for  serious  crimes  during 
the  land  reform  .  .  . 

"Yet  It  Is  mainly  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Chl's 
totally  unreliable  account,  the  Intention  of 
which  was  plainly  not  historical  accuracy  but 
propaganda  against"  North  Vietnam,  says 
Porter,  "that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  has  told  the  American  people 
that  a  half  a  miUlon'  "  people  were  exter- 
minated. 

In  contrast  to  CIA's  description  of  Chi  as 
a  "former  Vletmlnh  cadre"  who  could  thus 
be  expected  to  have  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  land  reform  program.  Porter  asserts  that 
Chi  was  never  a  party  member  before  leav- 
ing the  North  for  South  Vietnam  in  1966. 
"Mr.  Chi  was  himself  a  relatively  wealthy 
landowner,"  Porter  claims  on  the  basis  of  an 
interview  with  Chi.  Thus,  he  argues.  Chi 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  an  unbiased 
account  of  the  land  reform  program. 

Western  authors  like  Fall,  says  Porter,  suf- 
fered a  "critical  "  shortcoming  because  they 
could  not  read  Vietnamese  and  thus  could 
not  research  the  original  documents  the 
North  Vietnamese  used  to  communicate  with 
their  own  cadre.  Pall  and  others,  therefore, 
had  to  rely  on  Saigon  and  U.S.  government 
simm»arl«  of  the  North  Vietnamese  material 
or  on  authors  like  Chi.  (Porter  reads  Viet- 
namese and  said  In  an  interview  that  this 
enabled  him  to  study  doctunents  that  went 
to  North  Vietnamese  cadre  from  party  lead- 
ers.) 

In  an  attempt  to  show  the  danger  relying 
on  summaries  and  other  secondary  sources. 
Porter  charges  Chi  distorted  a  North  Viet- 
namese party  (Lao-dong  Party)  slogan  by 
saying  It  Included  the  phrase,  "liquidate  the 
landlords."  There  was  no  such  phrase. 
Porter  asserts.  Instead,  he  alleges,  the  slogan 
said:  "Abolish  the  feudal  regime  of  land 
ownership  In  a  manner  that  Is  discriminat- 
ing, methodical  and  under  sound  leadership." 
He  charges  Chi  also  mistreated  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Olap's  speech  of  Oct.  29.  1956.  on 
land  reform.  Glap.  according  to  CXil's  trans- 
lation, said  the  party  "executed  too  many 
honeet  people"  and  came  to  regard  torture  as 
normal  practice. 

Comparing  the  Vietnamese  original  text 
of  Olap's  speech  with  the  Chi  and  Porter 
translations  (which  Porter  said  other 
scholars  and  Vietnamese  corroborated). 
Porter  alleges  that  "Mr.  Chl's  translation  Is 
one  of  his  most  fiagrant  abuses  of  docu- 
mentary elvdence." 

Donald  Brewster  Is  the  National  Security 
Council  staffer  (on  loan  there  from  AID 
who  discussed  the  source  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
bloodbath  figures  with  Porter.  Brewster  told 
The  Washington  Post  yesterday  that  real 
and  literal  meanings  of  (Dommunlst  state- 
ments are  sometimes  two  different  things. 
Brewster  added  that  the  souroes  he  cited 
for  Porter  "are  not  the  totality"  of  the 
material  the  White  Bouse  relied  upon.  Also, 
said  Brewster.  It  Is  the  trend  that  Is  most 
important,  not  specific  flguree.  In  that  sense, 
he  said,  the  trend  of  Communist  actions, 
such  as  North  Vietnamese  aaaaaslnatlons  In 
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Hue,  shows  fears  of  a  bloodbath  In  South 
Vietnam  are  Indeed  well  founded,  Just  as 
President  Nixon  has  stated 

Porter  himself  said  In  an  interview  that  he 
has  filed  for  conscientious  objector  status 
and  would  decline  to  serve  In  the  military 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  He  is  on  a  year-long 
fellowship,  $5,000  for  the  academic  year.  In 
pursuit  of  his  doctorate  at  CorneU's  East 
Asia  research  center. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  13.  1972] 

Pxotai:  ON  North  Vittnams  Killing  "JtrsT  a 

OuEss."  AtJTHoa  Says 

(By  Oeorge  C.  Wilson) 

"It  was  Just  a  guess,  an  estimate  that  no- 

bodv  could  figure."  said  the  author  of  a  book 

the  White  House  has  cited  In  docxunentlng 

President    Nlxona    charge    that    the    North 

Vietnamese  massacred  "half  a  mUUon"  people 

while  Imposing  land  reform  In  the  19506. 

Hoang  Van  Chi.  author  of  "Prom  Colonial- 
ism to  Communism,"  said  In  an  interview 
yesterday  that  he  arrived  at  a  figure  In  that 
range  bv  projecting  countrywide  the  expe- 
rience In  his  own  North  Vietnamese  village 
of  about  200  persons.  He  said  about  10  people 
died  there  from  Communist  persecution,  one 
from  execution  and  the  rest  by  such  "other 
means"  as  Imposed  starvation. 

He  said  he  used  that  6  per  cent  rate  in 
his  village,  plus  what  he  learned  from  others 
In  North  Vietnam,  as  the  basis  for  declaring 
In  his  1964  book  that  there  was  a  "massacre 
of  about  five  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion" In  North  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon's  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. In  listing  Chrs  book  as  one  source  for 
Mr.  Nlxons  massacre  figures,  said  that  6 
per  cent  of  the  North  Vietnamese  population 
when  Chi  made  his  estimate  "would  be  about 
700.000"  people. 

Mr  Nixon  has  cited  the  massacre  figure  of 
"half  a  million"  In  making  the  case  for  con- 
tinued United  States  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government.  On  April  16.  1971. 
he  said:  "I  think  of  a  half  a  million  by 
conservative  estimates  In  North  Vietnam 
who  were  murdered  or  otherwise  exter- 
minated by  the  North  Vietnamese  after  they 
took  over  from  the  South 

More  recently,  on  July  27,  President  Nixon 
said  from  1964  to  1956  In  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists'  "so-called  land  reform 
program  50,000  were  murdered,  tissasslnated." 
Mr.  NUon  added  that  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Danang  told  him  In  1966  that  "there  were 
at  least  a  half  million  who  died  in  slave  labor 
camps  In  North  Vietnam." 

D.  Oareth  Porter,  a  research  associate  at 
Cornell  University's  International  Relations 
of  East  Asia  Project,  charged  In  a  paper  dis- 
tributed by  the  university  on  Monday  that 
"careful  investigation"  showed  such  blood- 
bath charges  were  "a  myth."  Chl's  book  was 
•the  central  piece"  In  "a  deliberate  propa- 
ganda campaign  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  US.  governments  to  discredit  "  the  North 
Vietnamese   government.   Porter  claimed. 

Donald  Brewster  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff  said  Chl's  book  was  only  one  of 
several  sources  used  In  making  the  "hall  a 
million"  estimate.  Porter  claimed  some  of  the 
other  sources  cited  by  the  council  appjeared 
to  be  drawn  from  Chl's  work. 

Chi  himself,  a  course  chairman  at  the 
State  Departments  Washington  Training 
Center  and  lecturer  In  Asian  affairs,  made 
these  points  yesterday  In  responding  to  Por- 
ters  attacks  on  his  credentials  and  scholar- 
ship: 

CIA  sponsorship.  Chi  said  he  thanked  the 
Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom  In  the  fore- 
ward  to  his  book  for  Its  financial  assistance 
but  had  no  way  of  knowing  back  then  that 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  money  went  to 
the  organization.  "Porter  tried  to  link  me  to 
the  CIA."  complained  Chi. 

"Wealthy"      landowner      charge.      Porter 
charged  that  Chi  could  not  be  Impartial  in 


discussing  land  reform  in  North  Vietnam 
because  he  was  a  "relatively  wealthy  land- 
owner" before  leaving  there  for  the  South  in 
1968.  Chi  said  he  had  sold  off  the  acreage  he 
had  Inherited  and  was  down  to  2.7  acres  in 
the  North  In  1953. 

A  man  with  that  little  land,  said  Chi,  is 
not  a  wealthy  landowner.  Besides,  he  said, 
Communist  Party  members  all  the  way  up  to 
and  including  Ho  Chl-mlnh  owned  more  land 
than  he  did  In  North  Vietnam  at  the  time  of 
land  reform. 

"I'm  for  redistribution  of  land,"  said  Chi, 
"but  against  the  method  that  was  applied" 
in  North  Vietnam.  He  said  he  was  considered 
a  revolutionary  In  the  Vletmlnh  resistance 
against  the  French  but  was  not  a  formal 
member  of  any  Communist  Party. 

Translations.  Porter  accused  Chi  of  dis- 
torting North  Vietnamese  policy  statements 
and  slogans  by  Inaccurately  translating  them 
Into  English  for  his  book.  Chi  conceded  he 
had  not  stuck  to  the  literal  translation  In 
all  cases  because  he  was  trying  to  Impart  the 
true  meaning — the  one  that  mattered.  "I 
should  have  added  a  footnote"  explaining 
that,  Chi  said. 

His  experience  on  the  ground  in  North 
Vietnam  Influenced  his  translations,  and,  he 
argued,  made  them  more  meaningful  to  the 
reader  trying  to  perceive  what  was  really 
going  on.  ^   ,  ^ 

."I  deplore  the  case  of  many  scholars  who 
try  to  understand  conununlsm  by  reading 
documents,"  Chi  said.  "You  cannot  read 
books  on  communism  and  know  it.  You  have 
to  live  under  a  communist  regime  to  knofw 
It." 

Declaring  that  his  book  was  printed  In 
both  Vietnamese  and  English,  Chi  said  Viet- 
namese who  have  read  both  versions  would 
have  complained  if  his  translations  were  In- 
accurate. He  said  he  had  received  no  such 
complaints. 

Porter  In  his  paper  charged  Chi  had  mis- 
translated a  basic  Communist  slogan  In  dis- 
cussing the  party's  takeover  of  North  Viet- 
nam. "I  report  what  I  hear,"  said  Chi,  "not 
what  they  put  in  documents." 

"I  stick  to  my  view."  said  Chi,  "that  land 
reform  (in  North  Vietnam)  was  a  pretext 
for  a  mass  purge.  I'm  for  land  reform  for 
South  Vietnam.  I  left  North  Vietnam  for 
the  way  land  reform  Is  practiced." 

"Some  of  my  family  died  from  starvation," 
he  said  in  discussing  the  persecution  in  North 
Vietnam  during  land  reform.  "I'm  not  very 
firm  about  the  figure"  of  how  many  were 
purged  "because  It  was  only  an  estimate." 
Chi  said  since  his  book  came  out,  a  defector 
has  estimated  300,000  North  Vietnamese  were 
purged  during  the  land  reform  campaign. 


Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  completely  that  the  blood  bath 
issue  is  a  phony  one.  What  he  has  said 
is  entirely  correct,  and  justified  on  the 
basis  of  history. 

I  note  that  this  morning's  newspaper 
says  again  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
willing  to  settle  on  the  basis  of  a  neutral 
South  Vietnam.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  about  that,  relative  to  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  maintaining  the  war, 
continuing  the  war,  because  he  has  as- 
serted that  the  North  Vietnamese  insist 
upon  the  communization  of  South  Viet- 
nam as  their  goal? 

I  have  never  believed  that  they  have 
insisted  on  that.  There  has  been  much 
evidence  that  they  do  not,  and  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  neutral,  non- 
Communist  government. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  this  morning's 


paper  has  an  account  of  that.  How  doee 
he  feel  about  it?  Does  that  indicate  to 
him  that  there  is  any  desire  for  a  blood 
bath.  If  they  make  such  an  offer  for  a 
neutral  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Certainly  a  neutral- 
ization of  South  Vietnam  would  be  in  our 
interest,  and  the  adjxistments  and  ac- 
commodations to  bring  that  about,  I 
think,  would  certainly  be  consistent  with 
the  idea  of  preventing  the  much  talked 
about  blood  bath. 

Outrageous  incidents  have  taken  place 
on  both  sides.  No  one  is  condoning  the 
accounts  of  atrocities  in  North  Vietnam, 
and  no  one  should  be  Justifying  the 
Phoenix  program  which  has  been  a  part 
of  our  strategy  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  so  quick  to  condemn  violence  on  the 
other  side,  and  yet  we  have  had,  as  a 
part  of  our  whole  program,  the  assas- 
sination of  local  villagers  suspected  to  be 
Vietcong. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct  in  sug- 
gesting by  his  question  that  neutraliza- 
tion would  be  absolutely  consistent  with 
our  Interest,  and  I  believe  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  in  the  South. 

I  am  interested  in  the  reaction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  I  would  be  interested  to 
know  how  he  is  able  to  explain  to  his 
constituents — because  I  have  problems 
in  explaining  to  mine — how  we  can  have 
a  President  of  the  United  States  sitting 
in   Peking,   listening   to    "America   the 
Beautiful,"  raising  a  glass  of  champagne 
with  the  Chinese  leaders,  talking  about 
new  rapprochements  with  the  Chinese, 
and  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  Rus- 
sians; I  thought  they  were  supposed  to 
be  the  threat  to  the  potential  security 
of  this  country.  But  we  are  trying  to 
reach  some  kind  of  accord  with  them. 
How  does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
explain    to    his    constituents    that    the 
North    Vietnamese,    by    contrast,    pose 
some  kind  of  threat  to  the  people  of 
Arkansas?  Maybe  the  Senator  could  help 
me,  because  then  I  might  be  able  to  ex- 
plain it  to  the  people  of  Massswihusetts. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  All  I  can  say  is  that 
this  administration,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Nixon,  has  done  the 
greatest  job  of  hoodwinking  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  I  ever  saw,  because  his 
policy  has  no  relationship  to  the  truth. 
It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  what  he 
does  by  going  to  Peking  and  Moscow. 

I  approve  of  his  going  to  Peking  and 
Moscow,  but  that  is  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  what  we  are  doing  by  con- 
tinuing the  war  in  Vietnam. 

All  this  business  about  a  blood  bath  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  What 
I  cannot  understand  is   the   American 
people  being  taken  in  by  this  kind  of 
public  relations  job.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  continuing  the  war.  The 
blood  bath  argument  is  completely  phony. 
This  offer  that  they  will  accept  a  neu- 
tral goverrmient  destroys  the  last  argu- 
ment of   the   administration,   that  the 
North  Vietnamese  demand  that  we  turn 
over  to  them  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  directly  as  a  p>art  of  the  nego- 
tiation. This  is  what  has  been  said  in  the 
last  year.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true.  I 
do  not  think  they  demand  that  we  turn 
over  the  Government.  I  do  think  they  de- 


mand that  Thieu  not  continue  as  the 
SrMident  and  that  there  be  at  least  a 
neutral  government,  which  wiU  then,  in 
due  time,  be  able  to  determine  its  own 

^^About  5  years  ago.  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  a  study  made  of 
this  concept  of  neutrality  and  its  possi- 
ble application  to  Southeast  Asia.  That 
study    bv  some  distinguished  scholars, 
indicated  that  this  concept  could  play  a 
very  constructive  role  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  issue.  That  was  5  years 
ago—or  more  than  5  years  ago;  it  was 
about  1966  or  1967.  But  now,  after  all 
this  time,  it  is  interesting  that  it  is  being 
revived  and  I  think  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  about  the  bloodbath  is  as  obvious 
as  the  nose  on  your  face.  There  is  no 
prospect  of  that  in  light  of  history,  pro- 
viding we  do  not  push  it  to  the  very  end, 
we  continue  this  war  right  down  to  the 
line,  continue  our  own  bloodbath,  then 
you  alwavs  inspire  retaliation  and  you 
continue  on  both  sides.  That  is  the  way 
to  get  a  bloodbath,  the  way  we  are  doing 
it.  without  the  possibility  of  negotiating 
a  settlement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  mind- 
ful, as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  of  how  emotions 
of  war  and  hate  were  built  up  in  other 
situations,  such  as  Algeria,  Pakistan,  Ni- 
geria, and  Biafra.  especially  in  Pakistan - 
Bangladesh  situation  where  the  emo- 
tions, the  intensity  of  feelings,  were  just 
as  strong  as  in  Vietnam.  Yet.  they  were 
able  to  work  out  adjustments,  at  least  to 
date,  and  no  bloodbath  has  occurred. 
We  cannot  give  any  assurance  that  the 
Biharis  will  not  be  in  trouble  in  Bangla- 
desh in  the  future,  but  at  least  to  date 
they  have  been  able  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  violence  in  those  situations. 

Does  the  Senator  see  any  reason  why 
similar  kinds  of  adjustments  and  negoti- 
ations could  not  be  worked  out  to  provide 
refuge  for  those  people  in  South  Vietnam 
and  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  emigrat- 
ing to  the  United  States,  if  there  were 
those  who  wanted  to  do  so? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  agree  with  him.  The  refuge  for 
those  leaders  who  would  wish  to  emi- 
grate, of  course,  can  be  provided.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  that  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  continuing  the  war? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  And 
it  would  save  many  lives.  Most  of  the 
people  do  not  want  to  emigrate — that  is 
the  ordinary  people — and  they  will  not 
be  bothered,  in  my  opinion,  if  a  settle- 
ment could  be  worked  out  along  the  lines 
of  the  French  settlement.  As  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out,  there  was  no  bloodbath. 
That  whole  myth  has  been  exploded. 

Several  recent  articles  and  a  book  pub- 
lished recently,  going  deeply  into  that 
subject,  indicate  conclusively,  I  think, 
that  there  was  no  bloodbath,  nor  was 
there  any  failure  to  return  the  prisoners. 
The  President  falsely  stated  that  issue, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  and  it  has  been 
exploded.  All  the  French  prisoners  of  war 
were  returned.  A  few  native  soldiers  were 
not  accounted  for. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott), 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW  ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  gen- 
eral public  is  well  aware  of  many  situa- 
tions which  seem  to  escape  Senators. 
This  is  really  remarkable,  because  we  are 
supposed  to  be  leaders  of  public  opinion 
rather  than  followers,  coughing  in  the 
dust  of  those  who  have  moved  ahead  of 
us  by  the  millions. 

We   go  on  endlessly,   day   after  day, 
impugning  the  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  three-fourths  of  whom  have 
said — and  said   again   and   again — that 
they  believe  that  the  way  in  which  the 
President  is  bringing  an  end  to  this  war 
is  the  proper  way.  Nevertheless,  Sena- 
tors who  should  know  better  repeat  over 
and  over  the  endless  myths  about  how 
they  suffer  over  this  impopular  war,  as 
if  no  one  else  suffers.  Everyone  suffers. 
It  is  a  miserable  and  an  unpopular  war. 
There  are  two  points  of  view,  basically. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  no  progress 
is  being  made  or  the  war  will  go  on  for- 
ever and  who  nevertheless  say,  because 
they  are  so  friendly  with  the  opposition, 
that  by  the  mere  lift  of  a  finger,  if  they 
were  in  power,  they  would  get  the  pris- 
oners of  war  back  virtually  overnight. 
How  they  would  accomplish  these  mir- 
acles at  the  same  time  they  expect  the 
war  to  continue  for  years  or  forever  is 
never  explained. 

I  said  there  are  two  points  of  view, 
and  I  think  this  Is  what  they  are : 

First,  there  is  the  point  of  view  of 
the  people  like  myself  who  say  that  we 
inherited  in  this  administration  a  most 
unpopular  situation.  We  inherited  the 
situation  in  which  two  previous  Presi- 
dents had  taken  us  into  what  proved  to 
be  a  very  bloody  and  lengthy  war.  They 
had  entered  it  with  the  best  intentions, 
with  promises  to  go  anywhere  and  to  as- 
sume any  burden  in  the  joint  defense  of 
freedom,  and  these  two  Presidents  ral- 
lied the  American  people  to  support  a 
venture  in  Indochina.  The  people  went 
along,  and  Congress  went  along. 

Then  this  administration  came  in,  not 
with  a  secret  plan — ^no  such  statement 
was  ever  made— not  with  a  mysterious 
formula,  but  with  a  statement  by  the 
President  that  he  would  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  war.  This  he  has  valiantly 
sought  to  do.  and,  so  far  as  ground  com- 
bat action  is  concerned,  he  has  in  fact 
done.  That  is  proved  by  the  decresae  in 
casualties,  by  the  absence  of  ground 
troops,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  com- 
bat soldiers.  Armed  Forces.  It  has  "seen 
proven  by  the  ending  of  the  draft. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  students 
who  were  in  junior  high  schools  when  the 
war  began  and  who  have  to  serve  now 
overseas.  They  do  not  have  to  serve  at 
all,  not  unless  they  volunteer.  Nobody 
has  to  be  in  Vietnsun.  save  by  their  own 
deliberate  choice  by  becoming  a  part  of 


the  armed  servicee.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that,  by  this  point  of  view,  this 
President  has  xmdertaken  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war. 

They  say  no  progress  is  being  made  but 
that  ignores  the  fact  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese only  this  week  again  have  mod- 
ified their  negotiating  position. 

For  a  long  time  North  Vietnam  in- 
sisted that  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  be  constituted  out  of  the  three 
groups  and  then  they  insisted  that  they, 
in  effect  dominate  the  selection  of  all 
three  groups;  so  all  the  three  facUons 
making  up  a  coalition  government  would, 
In  fact,  be  chosen  through  the  exertion 
of  the  will  of  the  North. 

Now  they  say  they  have  made  some 
progress.  They  say  one-third  of  those 
can  be  chosen  through  the  will  of  the 
South  That  is  the  best  way  to  shorthand 
itr— the  will  of  the  South.  The  South 
Vietnamese  can  pick  one-third  of  the 
people  to  govern  their  own  country  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  pick  two- 
thirds.  That  Is  where  we  are  now. 

But  there  are  people  who  argue  that 
that  is  fair.  There  are  people  who  argue 
the  enemy's  side,  who  say  that  Is  just  or 
that  is  right.  Well,  that  is  nonsense.  That 
is  one  side  of  the  argument. 

Inheriting  a  war,  ending  it,  removing 
our  forces,  ending  the  draft  as  compas- 
sionately as  we  possibly  can,  not  con- 
tending with  anyone  that  we  are  not 
grieving  for  those  who  have  been  lost 
or  those  who  have  been  wounded;  griev- 
ing, however,  for  the  South  Vietnamese, 
at  least  as  much  as  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese, remembering  to  grieve  for  those 
who  were  our  allies,  and  respecting  the 
right  of  those  people  to  seek  freedom: 
this  is  the  point  of  view  that  I  share. 
What  is  the  other  point  of  view?  The 
other  point  of  view  is  that  through  some 
mysterious  way  we  got  into  the  war.  that 
some  mysterious  forces  are  keeping  us 
there,  and  that  all  we  have  to  do  to  get 
out  is  to  adopt  some  kind  of  resolution 
or  amendment  and  walk  away  and  leave. 
■What  that  masks  is  something   else 
aga^n.  What  that  masks  is  not  merely  a 
surrender.  What  it  masks  is  an  unreaUty. 
It  masks  the  unreaUty  that  by  walking 
out  we  do  not  do  a  thing  about  the 
prisoners  of  war.  We  settle  for  three  and 
leave  the  rest  there.  It  masks,  then,  this 
unrealltv  of  having  no  solutions,  but  of 
asking  the  American  people  to  reverse 
their  3-to-l  judgment  that  the  admin- 
istration is  doing  the  right  thing  and 
opt  instead  for  the  optimistic  and  un- 
realistic judgment  that  if  we  are  Just 
nice  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  we  say 
to  them  that  we  will  stop  aU  miUUry 
action  in  the  air  and  on  the  sea.  that 
they  in  turn,  will  then  agree  to  release 
the  prisoners.  But  these  people  who  make 
that  argument  do  not  go  far  enough. 
They  do  not  say  what  they  will  do  about 
South  Vietnam.  They  mask  that  by  say- 
ing it  is  a  corrupt  military  government 
which    in  effect,  means  that  any  gov- 
ernment outside  of  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  and  the  Commonwealth 
has  to  be  a  corrupt  government  becatise 
it  is  not  a  democratic  government.  They 
continue:  because  it  Is  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment, let  them  die.  let  them  swelter  in 
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their  own  blood,  let  them  be  lost  to  the 
Communists,  let  them,  after  all,  be  f ree- 
fer what?  Free  to  die.  free  to  die  alone, 
free  to  die  without  defense,  free  to  die 
without  those  who  promised  to  go  In  here 
and  give  them  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  time  to 
penetrate  the  lack  of  logic  of  that  point 
of  view.  The  American  people  have  long 
since  penetrated  it.  They  know  that  this 
is  not  President  Nixon's  war.  They  know 
that  this  is  a  war  the  American  people 
got  into  under  two  other  Presidents  with 
the  American  people  supporting  them. 
They  know  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
of  both  parties  supported  it.  There  were 
some  who  did  not.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  a  record  of  being 
consistent  throughout,  for  which  we 
all  praise  and  respect  him.  There  were 
many  others  who  were  not.  Only  two 
Senators  voted  against  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution. 

Thus.  I  think  that  we  should  call  on 
some  councils  of  realism.  We  should  say 
to  ourselves,  "How  do  we  get  out?  By 
condemning  Thieus  government?"  As  if 
we  are  so  good  and  they  are  so  bad  and 
therefore  they  should  be  allowed  to  die 
alone  and  unprotected.  That  is  a  non 
sequitur.  the  kind  of  curious  non  sequitur 
which  flourishes  and  fertUizes  itself 
within  the  Senate.  But  it  is  not  the 
truth.  It  is  not  the  fac^  it  is  not  the  way 
things  are. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  ^ .  jms  to  me  that 
W3  should  raily  around  the  administra- 
tion that  is  ending  the  war.  We  should 
consider  what  the  late  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  recommended. 

Let  politic*  end  at  the  water's  edge. 

We  should  go  back  to  our  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  where  Congress  without 
regard  to  its  ppli^'cs  has  supported  Pres- 
idents over  the  year  without  regard  to 
their  politics  when  they  were  engaged  In 
wars  overseas. 

We  do  not  get  out  of  the  burden  of 
guilt  for  this  war  by  sajing  it  is  un- 
popular. We  do  not  get  out  of  the  burden 
of  guilt  over  the  war  by  saying  that  some 
other  government  is  bad.  We  are  only 
going  to  get  out  of  the  war  the  way  we 
are  getting  out  of  it,  and  I  submit  that 
is  the  only  course  open  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  I .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS>.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
16029.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  16029,  to  amend  the  Foreign  .Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  and  tor  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  1573.  as  modified,  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott>  , 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  hear 
the  request.  Could  it  be  repeated,  please? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with  and  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  sUte  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  What  amendments 
are  being  referred  to.  Mr.  President?  I 
did  not  understand  what  was  going  on. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
was  reading  amendment  No.  1573  as 
modified,  which  Is  a  series  of  amend- 
ments  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  For  the  moment,  I 
object,  simply  in  order  to  inform  myself 
as  to  what  is  being  proposed.  I  did  not 
anticipate  a  request  of  this  nature  at 

this  St£lK6> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  continue  to  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment in  full,  as  foUowB: 

On  page  14.  In  line  7.  Immediately  after 
the  figure  $618,000,000"  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  words  "of  which  not  less  than  850,000.- 
000  shall  be  available  solely  for  Israel". 

On  page  14,  in  line  8,  strike  out  the  figure 
$650.000.000'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$685  000.000,  of  which  not  less  than  $85.- 
000  000  shall  be  available  solely  for  Israel". 
On  page  18.  In  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 
■fiscal  year  1972"  and  "fiscal  year  1973"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$400000,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  1972"  and  ■•$435,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973".  respectively. 

On  page  18.  In  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out 
••fiscal  year  1972"  and  -fiscal  year  1973"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  •$550,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972"  and  ■•$600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973'.  respectively. 

At  the  end  of  the  blU.  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

••militaky  assistance  authorization 
■  Sec.  19.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  In  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes, 
not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  These 
amendments,  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  will  be  considered  under 
controlled  time,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Bcott)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  iMr.  Fttlbright)  . 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  authoriza- 
tions 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    After    informing 


myself.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendments  being  considered  en  bloc. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  renew  my  request  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  ray  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  authorizations 
for  grant  miUtary  assistance,  foreign 
military  sales  and  security  supporting  as- 
sistance to  the  levels  previously  set  by 
the  Senate  several  weeks  ago. 

These  are — as  I  have  advised  my  col- 
leagues, along  with  my  cosponsor  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McO«) 
by  letter  of  September  25,  1972.  which 
sets  out  the  details— $600  million  for  mil- 
itary Eissistance ;  $435  million  of  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  for  foreign  military 
sales  with  an  aggregate  ceiling  of  $600 
million ;  and  $685  million  for  security  as- 
sistance with  $85  million  earmarked  for 
Xsr&cl. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright)  of- 
fered an  amendment  reducing  the  au- 
thorization for  grant  military  assistance 
from  the  $500  million  in  his  committee's 
bill  to  $400  million.  Because  Senators 
were  alerted  that  there  would  be  a  vote 
on  my  amendment  to  increase  this  au- 
thorization today,  and  because  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  present  at  the  time — that  is, 
presently  in  the  city— I  did  not  ask  for 
a  rollcail  vote.  I  made  it  clear  at  that 
time,  and  repeat  again,  that  I  did  not 
consider    the    sparsely    attended    voice 
vote — by.  I  believe,  only  three  Senators 
present  in  the  Chamber — by  which  that 
amendment  was  adopted  as  necessarily 
reflecting  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  parliamen- 
tary problems  occasioned  by  the  voice 
vote  on  the  Fulbright  amendment,  I  have 
drafted  the  section  of  my  amendment  in- 
creasing the  authorization  for  grant  mil- 
itary assistance  by  $200  million  as  a  new 
section  to  the  bill.  This  was  rendered  nec- 
essary by  the  action  of  Senators  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  distinguished 
colleagues  are  well  aware,  the  merits  of 
these  authorizations  have  been  debated 
at  great  length  over  the  last  several 
months.  This  bill  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  6  weeks. 

These  levels  I  am  proposing  are  the 
ones  we  have  already  debated  and  agreed 
to.  I  point  that  out— they  have  already 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  once  be- 
fore. They  would  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion  levels   reported   from   the  Foreign 
Relations   Committee   by    $270   million 
but  are  still  well  below  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  -tdministration.  and  are. 
in  fact,  well  below  the  amounts  passed 
by   the   House   of  Representatives.  My 
amendment  •will  permit  us  to  fund  these 
programs  at  marginally  adequate  levels. 
No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
reopening     still     another     acrimonious 
debate  over  these  funding  levels.  I  can- 
not understand  why  a  majonty  of  the 
Foreign   Relations  Committee  voted  at 
this   late   date  to  reduce   authorization 
levels  already  set  by  the  Senate  60  days 


ago.  Mr.  President,  in  my  view  it  is  time 
to  fish  or  cut  bait.  It  is  time  to  pass  this 
legislation  with  the  numbers  and 
amounts  we  previously  agreed  upon  a:  d 
to  take  this  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  my  colleagues,  to- 
gether with  the  attached  chart,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  This 
chart  states  the  levels  in  millions  of 
dollars  as  voted  by  the  Senate  in  S.  3390, 
as  proposed  in  the  Scott-McGee  amend- 
ment, as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


ThCTC  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  chart  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

us.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  25,  1972. 

Dear  Colleague:  We  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  amendment  which  we 
ar»  co-sponsoring  to  the  Security  Aaslstance 
Authorization  BUI.  The  amendment  simply 
restoree  the  levels  In  the  Senate  bill  previ- 
ously acted  upon  prior  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  Brooke  Amendment.  The  levels  which  the 
Senate  approved  are  modest.  They  are.  for 
example,  far  below  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  (See  attachment) 

SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 
|ln  millionsl 


You  will  note  that,  a«  compared  with  the 
latest  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
the  Scott-McOee  amendment  would  author- 
ize: $800  mlUion  in  military  assistance 
against  the  moat  recent  proposal  by  the 
Chairman  of  $400  million;  $886  mUUon  In 
supporting  assistance  of  which  $86  mlUlon 
Is  earmarked  for  Israel  agalnit  the  Commlt- 
Tee  proposal  of  $560  ml"  Hon  with  $50  million 
earmarked  for  Israel,  $435  mUllon  for  foreign 
military  credit  sales  compared  with  $400 
mlUion  now  proposed  by  the  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dale    McOcx. 

VS.  Senator. 
Hugh  Scott, 

US.  Senator. 


Levels 


Aj  propoMd  in 

As  voted  by  the       the  Scott-McGee 

Senate  in  S.  1390  amendment 


As  reported  by 

the  Foreign 

Relations 

Committee 


As  petied  by  the 

Fulbrtghl  Mouee  of 

amendment         RepiesenUtivts 


Military  assistance 

Supporting  assistance 

(Earmarked  for  Israel) 

Military  sales... 

(Aggregate  credit  ceilings). 


600 
615 

(600) 


eas 

(600) 


500 
&S0  . 

^': 

(550). 


■400 


731 

(50) 

527 

(629) 


I  Adopted  by  Senate  Sept.  22  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  having  dis- 
cussed the  whole  bill  generally.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  motion  to  strike 
the  section  of  the  bill  which  contains 
the  end-the-war  amendment.  I  hope 
that  this  motion  to  strike  will  prevail 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  it  is  near 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  ano'her  bill  through  the  commit- 
tee and  on  the  Senate  floor.  This  is  the 
second  time  around.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  remarkably  pa- 
tient with  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
mav  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senr.tor  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  want  to  jeopardize  this  bill  another 
time,  because  every  time  we  do  so  it 
seems  to  shrink  in  the  laundering  proc- 
ess which  it  goes  through  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  accept 
the  bill  with  the  figures  we  want  to 
restore.  I  hope  that  we  can  adopt  the 
motion  to  strike,  because  if  the  so-called 
end-the-war  amendment  remains  in  the 
bill,  the  bill  may  be  defeated.  Many  of 
us  may  be  forced  to  vote  against  it.  And 
again  that  will  leave  us  with  a  continu- 
ing resolution  as  the  only  basis  on  which 
to  proceed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  is 
forced  to  act  on  a  continuing  resolution 
instead  of  facing  up  to  its  obligations 
and  responsibilities  on  each  of  these  bills. 
Therefore,  if  we  strike  this  section 
under  the  Stennis  amendment,  and  if 
we  increase  the  funds,  the  bill  can  go  to 
conference.  I  am  satisfied  it  will  come 
out  of  the  conference  on  a  reasonably 
adjusted  basis  so  that  the  President  can 
accept  the  bill.  All  the  people  of  the 
world  and  our  own  people  who  are  espe- 
cially involved  in  aciministering  this 
amount  will  then  be  able  to  proceed  •with 
some  certainty  and  some  assurance  as 
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to  what  they  are  doing  and  as  to  what 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  and. 
hopefully,  will  continue  to  be. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Present,  what 
is  the  situation  regarding  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  43  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Arkansais 
has  51  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  quite  clear  about  the  situation. 
Is  all  time  between  now  and  1 :  30  di\ided 
equally  between  the  Stennis  amendment 
and  the  Scott  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  are  we  re- 
quired to  use  up  the  43  minutes  and  the 
51  minutes,  respectively,  before  we  go 
into  the  use  of  the  time  on  the  Stennis 
motion  to  strike?  Does  that  become  a 
matter  of  priority? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  unanimous  consent  to  do  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  was  my  thought. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  that  the  time 
now  would  run  continuously  on  the  Scott 
amendment  until  exhausted  and  then  on 
the  Stennis  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  about  any  oth- 
er amendments  that  may  be  offered  or 
pending?  How  is  time  allocated  on  them? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  for  any  other  amendment.  No 


other  amendments  will  be  in  order  until 
1 .30  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Except  by  unammous 
consent.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators are  correct,  except  by  unanimous 

consent.  ,^^       ^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as  I 
understood  it.  we  would  proceed  to  vote 
without  debate  on  all  other  amendments. 
following  immediately  after  the  Scott, 
Stennis  amendments.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  that  if  another 
amendment  is  offered,  there  will  be  no 
time  for  debating  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  that 
is   a   very    efficient   way   to   dispose   of 

amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  quite  clear  about  it.    - — — — -^—^^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  would  be  helpful.  I  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurwey) 
has  an  amendment  to  offer.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  agree  afid  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  granted,  the 
amendment  may  be  offered  and  disposed 
of  by  a  voice  vote  during  this  i>eriod  of 
debate  on  the  Scott-McGee  amendment. 
Mav  that  be  done? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  Gurnet)  to  pose  a  unanl- 
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mous-consent  request  and  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion. ^  ,  . 
Mr.  aUHNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  In 
order  for  me  to  offer  an  amendment  at 
this  time.  _     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  amendment  be  In  order  at 
this  time.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  offer 
to  the  bill,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On    page    13,    line    9.    after    "(1)".    insert 

"(A)" 

On  page  13,  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following 

IB)  At  the  end  of  section  604,  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  support  of  re- 
gional naval  training  activities  in  the  Weet- 
em  HemUphere.  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $2,500,000 
for  the  flscal  year  1973.  Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  suljsectlon  are  authorized  are 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  have  been  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  self-explanatorj-.  That  is 
whv  I  wanted  the  clerk  to  read  it. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  putttag  $2.5 
million  into  the  bill  to  develop  naval 
training  facilities  at  Key  West,  Pla.,  in- 
volving mainly  naval  personnel  from  the 
Latin  American  coxmtries  and  training 
them  in  naval  duties. 

The  State  Department  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  and  the  Navy 
Department  Is  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  House  bill 
which  would  authorize  $5  million  for  this 
very  project.  We  are  suggesting,  and  the 
amendment  provides,  one-half  of  that 
amount. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
my  colleague,  the  jimlor  Senator  from 

Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  sielding. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  with  him  in 
offering  this  amendment  which  covers 
a  project  included  in  the  House  version 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Gurney  and 
myself  are  Introducing  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  to  the 
President  for  the  support  of  regional 
naval  training  activities  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  piuijoses,  $2.5 
million  for  the  flscal  year  1973.  Tills 
amendment  was  offered  In  the  House  by 
Congressman  Fasckll  and  was  included 
In  the  House-psissed  version  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  can  all  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  Increasing  the 
ability  of  our  Latin  American  allies  to 


assume  an  Increasing  share  of  the  burden 
of  defending  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  additional  funds  our  amendment  au- 
thorizes would  aUow  the  Navy  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  an  inter-American 
training  center  which  would  do  just 
that. 

With  the  phasing  out  of  dlesel  sub- 
marines, the  Key  West,  Pla.,  U.S.  Naval 
Station  was  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  base 
closures.  It  became  necessary  that  new 
missions  for  this  station  be  found.  The 
funds  this  amendment  would  authorize 
would  allow  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  training  center  which  could 
capitalize  on  the  U.S.  Navy's  recent  ex- 
periences in  the  coastal  and  river  areas 
of  Southeast  Asia  which  would  be  of  ex- 
ceptional value  to  our  hemispheric  allies. 
It  would  provide  for  a  consolidation  of 
Latin  American  naval  training  activity 
currently  conducted  at  various  other  lo- 
cations in  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
a  single  and  easily  accessible  facility,  of- 
fering  courses   specifically   designed   to 
meet  the  demon.strated  training  needs  of 
Latin  American  navies,  taught  in  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese.  In  addition  to  other 
courses,  civic  action.  Inshore  and  near- 
shore  operations,  small  craft  operations 
and  maintenance  would  be  taught  at  the 
center  in  the  students'  native  language. 
It  would  offer  an  attractive  means  of 
offsetting  an  existing  training  deficiency. 
I  see  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
Inter-American  Training  Center  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Station  in  Key  West  as  the 
utilization  of  present  facilities  in  a  way 
that  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional security,  a  utilization  which  would 
serve  to  enhance  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  her  allies. 

I  believ*  along  with  Senator  Gurnet 
and  Congressman  Pascell,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Inter-American  Naval 
Training  Center  at  Key  West  would  be 
the  first  step  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's turnaround  in  attitude  toward 
this  base.  The  Center  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Department 
of  Representatives,  and  the  full  House  of 
Representatives. 

A  letter  dated  June  30,  1972,  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Lawrence 
S.  Eagleburger,  stated: 

It  Is  planned  that  thl»  center  would  provide 
appropriate  Instruction  In  small  craft  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  Inshore  warfare  and 
public  worlcs  construction  techniques  (civic 
action) . 

The  US  Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Florida, 
affords  an  ideal  combination  of  location,  en- 
vironment, and  adaptable  facilities  available 
for  the  establishment  of  an  lATC  as  a  tenant 
activity. 


And  in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Robert 
L.  F.  SncES  of  Florida,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  John  W.  Warner,  stated: 

I  feel  that  the  Inter-American  Training 
Center  will  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  by  preparing  Latin  Amer- 
ican navies  to  assume  a  greater  shue  of  any 
mutual  defense  effort*. 


Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  September  14,  1972.  contains 
$880,000  for  the  Navy's  military  person- 
nel to  be  connected  with  the  Center.  I 
have  received  assurances  through  Con- 
gressman Fascell  that  $2.5  million  for 


fiscal  year  1973  will  be  Included  In  the 
House  foreign  operations  approprla- 
tlons — this  amovmt  will  be  for  training, 
equipment,  currlculums.  and  other 
operational  costs  of  the  Center. 

This  amendment  Is  already  in  the 
House  version  and  I  believe  firmly  that 
It  merits  the  Senate's  favorable  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  shall  re- 
quire.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
project  is  a  new  project  to  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities at  Key  West  to  train  Latin -Amer- 
ican naval  personnel. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  position  of 
opposing  the  Senators  from  Florida  on  a 
local  project  in  their  State  which,  as 
such,  is  not  offensive.  However,  I  do  ob- 
ject on  principle  to  bringing  into  the 
foreign  aid  bill  a  local  project  like  this. 
It  would  be  the  same  if  it  were  in  Loulsl- 
ana,  or  Arkansas. 

My  reason  is  that  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
in  my  opinion,  has  long  outlived  Its  use- 
fulness. There  was  a  time  in  the  days 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  when  Europe  was 
on  its  back  and  we  thought  with  reason,  I 
think,  that  there  was  a  great  danger  of 
the  collapse  of  Western  Europe. 

I  supported  foreign  aid  then.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  supported  the  foreign 
aid  concept  encompassed  in  this  bill  on 
military  assistance  for  a  number  of  years 
now.  6  or  7  years,  because  I  think  it  has 
outlived  its  purpose.  It  is  now  abused.  It 
leads  to  corruption.  It  is  a  bad  bill.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  in  a  position  of  being  a 
party  to  adding  to  it  domestic  projects 
such  as  this  which  inevitably  create  pres- 
sure on  Representatives  and  Senators  of 
those  States  to  support  the  bill.  That  is 
the  nature  of  our  political  system. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  accept  the 
amendment.  I  have  to  oppose  it.  It  is  in 
the  House  bill.  Whether  it  will  stay  in 
conference  I  do  not  know. 

If  this  were  a  project  to  build  some- 
thing they  want  in  Florida,  something 
in  a  domestic  bill.  I  would  not  raise  any 
question  about  it,  but  on  the  Foreign  Aid 
bill  my  position  is  to  kill  it  or  cut  it  back 
as  much  as  possible.  We  have  reduced  it 
in  committee  below  the  budget  request. 
Overall,  this  bill  carries  about  the  same 
amount  as  last  year.  I  am  trying  to  hold 
the  line  at  the  level  of  last  year.  It  is 
still  more  than  was  approved  in  1970  for 
example. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  be  increasing  this 
amoimt  in  the  face  of  our  great  needs. 
So  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment,  as 
much  as  I  regret  opposing  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Florida.  It  is  a  small  amount, 
$2.5  million.  But  it  would  start  a  training 
center,  and  then  it  will  be  increased  to 
$5  million  and  then  $20  million.  When 
foreign  aid  is  involved  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  money  these  projects 
ultimately  cost. 

Yesterday.  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  how  much  is  in  the  overall 
military  assistance  and  arms  sales  pro- 
gram request   for   1973.   The   executive 


branch  estimates  $8,460  bUllon.  It  Is  In 
credible  the  amount  of  money  we  dispose 


ofin  this  kind  of  legislation.  It  sort  of 
Sis  a  vague  appearance  to  it  and  people 
vote  without  going  over  it  with  a  fine 

"iftSrwere  presented  In  the  regular 
order  through  the  Committee  ori  PubUc 
Vtforks.  where  there  would  be  witnesses 
and  hearings,  and  authorization,  and 
then  we  would  come  to  the  appropriation, 
it  would  be  proper. 

I  try  to  get  a  little  pubUc  works  money 
for  Arkansas  now  and  then,  but  we  are 
put  through  hearings,  testimony  author- 
rations  bills,  appropriation  bl^ls  but 
there  is  no  assurance  we  will  f  et  it-  we 
Se  asked,  "Was  this  In  the  budget?  Was 
this  approved  by  OMB?"  .,  ♦.>,.. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  If  this 
was  approved  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  they  say  when  we  put  a  project  in 
Dublic  works  that  has  not  been  approved 
by  OMB?  That  is  sacrUege.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  recentiy  got  millions  in 
assistance  for  Israel.  There  had  been  no 
hearings,  not  a  word  of  testimony.  It  was 
approved  by  the  Senate.  I  think  slxcol- 
leagues  joined  me  in  opposing  it.  There 
were  no  hearings  whatever.  Imagine  try- 
ing to  get  hundreds  of  millions  for  the 
State  of  South  CaroUna,  I  say  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  (Mr.  Hol- 
Lmos),  without  hearings,  with  not  one 
word  of  testimony,  but  just  on  the  word 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

This  is  so  modest,  I  am  embarrassed 
to  oppose  it.  It  is  only  $2.5  mllUon.  But  It 
is  the  same  principle.  OMB  has  not  ap- 
proved it.  and  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings. Is  that  correct? 

Mr  CHILES.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  the 
Senator  talked  about  the  problems  of 
getting  projects  for  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas I  wonder  if  the  problem  is  not  more 
a  problem  of  a  place  to  put  more  projects 
because  of  the  good  work  the  Senator  has 
done,  with  the  other  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. Is  not  the  problem  that  you  have 
run  out  of  places  to  put  them?  There  are 
no  more  rivers  or  other  places  to  put  the 
projects,  instead  of  the  problem  of 
getting  funds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  compliment,  but  he  is  quite 
misinformed.  There  is  nothing  in  Ark- 
ansas that  is  even  comparable  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Cape  Kennedy.  There  are  two 
small  air  bases.  There  was  a  program  for 
the  Arkansas  River.  That  took  15  years. 
In  that  15  years  it  has  averaged  less  than 
$150  miUion  a  year.  Florida  gets  that 
much  every  week.  Florida  has  a  half  doz- 
en bases  that  cost  more  than  that.  It 
took  15  years  to  build  the  Arkansas  River 
project. 

However,  I  do  not  regret  that.  When  I 
look  around  the  United  States,  I  see 
many  States  are  overpopulated  with  all 
kinds  of  goodies.  Many  of  the  problems 
result  from  too  many  people. 

There  was  a  story  in  the  newspapers 
that  in  Monro  Bay,  Calif.,  there  are  so 
many  people  they  do  not  want  more  peo- 
ple coming  in. 

There  was  another  interesting  story 
this  morning  concerning  the  Common 
Market.  The  report  was  that  in  Norway 
they  wished  to  preserve  some  of  the  life 


style  of  Norway  and  they  do  not  want 
to  develop  more  factories  and  morem- 
stallations  and  have  more  growth.  "niBt 
shocked  the  people  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. What  the  Norwegians  are  saying  In 
their  wisdom  is:  'We  do  not  want  all  th^ 
progress  merely  to  show  greater  GNP. 
We  do  not  want  a  greater  GNP  based  on 
more  garbage  disposals,  sewage,  and 
poUce  protection. 

It  is  a  new  idea.  It  raises  a  serious 
question  about  the  value  of  GNP. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  I 
am  not  disturbed  that  we  do  not  have  as 
many  projects  in  Arkansas  as  they  have 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  such  as  Disney- 
land   I  understand  Howard  County  in 
Mar>'land  declined  to  give  a  permit  to 
build  a  Disneyland-type  project  there. 
The  Senator  probably  heard  about  that. 
It  is  very  interesting  what  happened  to 
that  proposal.  And,  I  believe,  the  Stote 
senator  from  Prince  Georges  County  In 
Maryland  is  Introducing  a  bill  on  this 
same  subject. 

So  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  compU- 
ment  but  I  can  assure  him  that  we  are 
not  covering  up  Arkansas  with  concrete 
and  factories. 

I  regret  that  I  must  oppose  this  be- 
cause I  have  great  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ators from  Horida,  but  they  have  put 
this  on  a  bill  which  they  know  I  feel 
very  strongly  about.  The  money  in  the 
bill  is  a  waste  of  my  constituents'  money 
and  it  undermines  the  prestige  and  In- 
fluence of  the  United  States. 

I  just  cannot  bring  myself  to  agree  to 
accept  this  project  on  this  biU.  I  would 
vote  for  it  if  it  were  put  in  pubUc  works, 
or  even  on  the  military  bill.  Then,  1 
would  vote  for  it.  I  keep  Uiinklng  we  will 
get  rid  of  this  kind  of  foreign  mihtary 
assistance  some  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  this  article 
woiUd  be  proper  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Senators. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wonder  if  we  coiJd 
dispose  of  the  amendment  before  the 
Senator  gets  on  to  the  general  argument 

of  the  bill.  ^,  , 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  dispose  of  it  without  unanimous  con- 
sent without  consideration  of  the  whole 
Senate,   and  I  cannot  give  unanimous 

consent.  .,-,„      _.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  was  called  up  by  unanimous 

consent.  ^        ^  .  , 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  amendment  is  pend- 
ing. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  Interestmg. 
When  did  the  Chair  put  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
Senator  from  Florida  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  call  it  up. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  WeU.  I  was  here. 
I  did  not  hear  it  at  all.  I  thought  all 
the  Senator  did  was  yield  to  the  Senator 
to  discuss  the  matter.  I  guess  I  should 
have  been  more  awake.  These  unani- 
n-ous-consent  requests  are  made  so 
quickly.  It  is  my  fault.  I  did  not  hear 
it.  I  did  not  know  that  was  the  procedure. 
Well,  then,  is  it  before  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  pro- 
cedure   under    the    unanimous-consent 


agreement?  Was  the  unanimous-consent 
request  given  to  vote  on  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  5 
minutes  were  yielded  before  it  was  to 
be  put  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  ready  to 
yieldfor  a  vote. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  ^  ^  ^  ,*  „„^ 
Mr  GURNEY  As  I  understood  it,  and 
as  I  also  understood  the  agreement  I 
had  with  the  manager  of  the  bill — and 
I  discussed  it.  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr)  In  order  to  get 
him  to  yield— whUe  the  manager  of  the 
bill  did  not  agree  with  the  amendment, 
he  did  not  object  to  bringing  it  up  by 
unanimous  consent.  So  I  brought  it  up 
by  unanimous  consent  and  asked  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  As  I  under- 
stand the  parliamenUr>-  situation,  de- 
bate would  be  had  for  5  minutes  before 

the  vote.  _  ^     ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous -consent  agreement,  the  Chair 
made  it  clear  that  no  other  amendment 
could  be  brought  up  before  1:30  except 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  there  was  no 
time  provided  for  debate  on  this  partic- 
ular amendment. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  the 
Senator  could  bring  it  up  and  it  could  be 
voted  upon  after  the  others,  without  de- 
bate. I  made  that  inquiry.  I  thought 
that  was  the  procedure  that  was  being 
foUowed.  The  Senator,  of  course,  could 
discuss  it  and  explain  it  on  the  time 
Yielded  by  the  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  could 
have  done  it,  but  the  request  was  other- 
wise. ,  ^  , 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  completely 
misunderstood.  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  voted  on  after  the  other  amend- 
ments. I  did  not  hear  the  imanimous- 
consent  request.  It  must  have  happened 
so  rapidly.  I  did  not  know  the  Senator 
made  a  unanimous-consent  request  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  My  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
Uon  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Who  yields  time? 
Mr.    FDLBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,    a 

parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  case  there  is  no 
Senator  who  wishes  to  debate  at  this 
time,  what  is  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion?   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Time  will 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  FDliBRIGHT.  But  if  neither  side 
wishes  to  continue  the  debate  at  this 
time,  what  happens? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
must  be  used  or  yielded  back.  The  time  is 
now  running  for  debate  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  Either  side  can  yield 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Which  side  is  being 
charged  this  particular  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  time  for  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  charged  to  me? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  about  a  quo- 
rum call?  Is  that  charged  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  has  yielded  his  own  time,  as  he 
did  just  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  31  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  explain  that  apparently  I  was  talk- 
ing privately  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  when  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  was  put,  so  it  was  my 
fault  for  not  being  alert  to  it.  I  did  not 
anticipate  it  was  about  to  be  put.  I 
thought  it  had  been  agreed  that  other 
amendments  would  be  voted  on  after  the 
voting  at  1:30. 

As  I  said,  my  reasons  for  opposing  it 
are  not  because  of  the  merits  of  the  proj- 
ect, but  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Ronk 
in  the  Washington  Post,  entitled  "Lao 
Regime  Said  to  Bribe  Opposition." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Generai.  Vang  Pao  iMn-iCATSD :   L,ao  Rigims 
Said  To  Bribe  Opposition 
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(By  D.  E.  Rook) 

Vientiane,  September  21. — The  Laotian 
government  used  treasury  funds  tills  week 
to  bribe  legislators  to  end  their  six-months 
opposition  to  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma,  highly  knowledgeable  dlsplomatlc 
sources  disclosed  today. 

Sums  paid  to  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  to  support  Souvanna  were  not 
specified,  but  some  sources  Indicated  they 
peace  I  recognized  we  might  not  succeed  In 


or  more  legislators.  However,  these  bribes  are 
only  the  latest  in  a  growing  lUt  of  such 
payments  thU  year,  the  sources  said. 

Sudden  changes  In  the  assembly's  voting 
pattern,  the  sources  said,  came  after  Oen. 
Vang  Pao.  commander  of  the  U.S. -supported 
irregular  forces  in  northeastern  Laos,  hand- 
delivered  the  bribes  to  legislators. 

Vang  was  chosen  as  th»  conduit  after 
assemblymen  said  they  would  not  accept  the 
funds  from  Minister  of  Finance  Slsouk 
Champassak.  a  central  figure  In  the  current 
political  crisis,  according  to  these  sources. 

Slsouk.  who  Is  also  acting  defense  min- 
ister. Is  heir  apparent  to  Souvanna  and  Is 
supported  by  the  major  powers.  Including 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ClUna.  It  was  through  Slsouk  that  govern- 
ment opponents  in  the  aasembly  attacked 
Souvanna,  creating  the  crisis. 

Money  used  to  end  the  crisis  did  not  come 
directly  from  US.  aid  funds,  according  to  the 
sources.  They  suggested,  however,  that  West- 
em  countries,  which  provide  a  good  share  of 
Laos'  operating  funds,  indirectly  financed  the 
payoffs.  The  United  States  IB  the  largest  con- 
tributor, providing  »60  million  annually  In 
nonmllltary  aid. 

U.S.  Embassy  officials  here  have  been  keep- 
ing a  close  watch  over  political  developments 
since  the  assembly  went  Into  session.  The 
root  of  the  crisis  was  an  effort  by  Vien- 
tiane's Sananlkone  family,  Laoe'  richest,  to 
move  Its  members  into  key  economic  slots  in 
the  government. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Sananl- 
kone family  called  for  an  end  to  the  decade- 
old  tripartite  government  system  that  has 
rightists,  neutralists  and  left-wing  Pathet 
Lao  members  holding  mimsterlal  portfolios. 
By  ending  the  tripartite  government,  the 
Sananikones  and  their  allies  could  claim  a 
number  of  portfolios. 

Souvanna  has  said  that  he  would  not  re- 
main as  prime  minister  If  the  tripartite  •  •  • 
States  has  made  It  clear  It  would  not  back 
any  government  not  headed  by  Souvanna  or 
Slsouk.  Thus,  political  maneuvering  In  the 
assembly  during  the  past  few  months  vir- 
tually paralyzed  the  government. 

The  Sananlkone  family  and  Its  allies,  led 
by  Assembly  President  Phoul  Sananlkone, 
sought  through  legislative  maneuvers  to 
topple  the  Cabinet,  and  possibly  force  a  dis- 
solution of  the  tripartite  system.  Souvanna 
resisted  by  skillful  counter-measures  and 
plain  stubbornness,  the  sources  said. 

The  aasembly  had  refused  to  consider  In 
recent  weeks  the  1972-73  budget,  demanding 
that  Souvanna  appear  with  his  Cabinet  for 
a  showdown.  In  response,  Souvanna  carried 
on  with  last  year's  budget  and  refused  to 
shuffle  his  Cabinet,  thus  avoiding  a  confron- 
tation. 

However.  Souvanna  may  have  to  reconsti- 
tute his  Cabinet  anyway,  since  a  number  of 
ministers  either  wish  to  leave  their  posts  or 
are  seeking  diplomatic  positions  abroad,  the 
sources  said. 

With  one-third  of  the  assembly's  60  mem- 
bers currently  being  on  various  Junkets 
abroad,  Souvanna  apparently  decided  to  try 
to  break  the  deadlock  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  payoffs  to  a  majority  of  assembly 
members  present  In  the  capital,  the  sources 
said. 

They  said  that  Souvanna  could  be  expected 
to  present  his  Cabinet  shortly.  It  Is  expected 
to  be  quickly  approved  along  with  the  na- 
tional budget. 


Ifled  but  some  source*  indicated  they  oouM 
have  ranged  up  to  $6,000  for  each  of  16  or 
more  legislators. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  article  is  very 
interesting.  It  reads: 

The  Laotian  government  used  treasury 
funds  this  week  to  bribe  legislators  to  end 
their  six-months  opposition  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Souvanna  Phouma,  highly  knowledge- 
able diplomatic  sources  disclosed  today. 

Sums  paid  to  members  of  the  Nationalist 
Assembly  to  support  Souvanna  were  not  spec- 


It  is  very  interesting  how  the  money 
provided  for  in  this  foreign  aid  bill  is  used 
abroad.  We  have  stories  in  the  press  thl* 
morning  from  the  IMP  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  that  we  are  not  giving 
enough  money  to  assist  the  under- 
developed coimtries.  Well,  I  can  see  how 
it  would  be  very  difBcult  to  give  them 
enough  money  to  do  them  much  good  if 
the  money  is  used  to  bribe  the  opposi- 
tion forces  in  these  countries.  That  is  a 
very  good  example  of  one  of  the  uses  to 
which  money  provided  in  this  bill  will  be 

put. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  go  to  another 
matter,  since  there  Is  so  little  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  that  any  one  here  wants  to 
talk  about.  I  am  not  particularly  anxious 
to  talk  about  it,  myself,  because  it  has 
been  talked  about  so  long  and  is  such 
a  frustrating  subject  that  I  want  to  refer 
to  a  few  other  matters. 

iThe  comments  by  Mr.  Pclbright  on 
foreign  policy  and  foreign  involvement 
are  printed  in  another  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania had  some  comments  about  the 
statements  that  are  being  made  in  the 
Senate,  and  pleading  for  a  return  to  the 
bipartisan  policies  of  the  days  of  Senator 
Vandenberg. 

It  so  happens  that  during  the  period 
of  Senator  Vandenberg  there  was  general 
agreement  about  most  of  the  important 
issues   of   that   particular   day.   During 
World  War  U.  there  was  not  any  serious 
disagreement  or  view  that  that  war  was 
a  tragic  mistake.  I  think  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  certainly  did  not 
think  that  HiUer  was  not  the  kind  of 
menace,  the  kind  of  danger  which  war- 
ranted the  intervention  of  this  country 
in  World  War  n.  Whether  or  not  that 
will  be  the  long  view  of  history  no  one 
knows,  but  even  up  to  now  I  think  there  . 
are  few  people  who  feel  that  we  xxnM' 
have  stood  by  and  done  nothing,  in  view 
of  the  threat  that  Hitler  presented  to  the 
world. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  just  said,  that  the 
present  war  was  inherited  by  this  ad- 
ministration. It  was  inherited  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  preceding  administration. 
It  was  a  small  war,  but  a  war  had  been 
going  on.  In  fact,  the  first  intervention, 
in  a  sense,  goes  back  into  the  late  1940's 
and  early  1950's,  when  our  Government, 
contrary  to  its  traditions,  took  the  side 
of  the  colonial  powers,  in  this  case 
France,  and  gave  it  assistance  to  control 
its  colonies. 

So  the  intervention  goes  back  a  long 
way,  and  each  succeeding  administra- 
tion, in  a  sense,  inherited  the  war,  or  the 
elements  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
war. 

I  think  that  is  beside  the  point.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  started  out 
by  setting  up  a  strawman,  and  said  there 
was  no  secret  plan.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
that  anyone  has  said  there  was  a  secret 
plan,  but  the  President  made  it  quite 
clear  that  his  policy  was  to  stop  the  war, 
and  just  for  the  record.  I  wish  to  reiter- 
ate some  of  the  statements  made  by 


President  Nixon  4  years  ago  when  he 
began  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 
These  are  the  words  of  President  Nixon: 
If  in  November  this  war  Is  not  over  after 
all  of  this  power  has  been  at  their  disposal, 
then  I  say  that  the  American  people  wtU  be 
lustifled  to  elect  new  leadership  and  I  pledge 
to  vou  the  new  leadership  will  end  the  war 
and  win  the  peace  In  the  Pacific  and  that  is 
what  America  wants. 

On  another  occasion  in  announcing 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  2  years  ago, 
the  President  said  this : 

During  my  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 
I  pledged  to  bring  Americans  home  from 
Vietnam.  They  are  coming  home.  I  promised 
to  end  this  war.  I  shall  keep  this  promise.  I 
promised  to  win  a  just  peace.  I  shall  keep 
that  promise. 

Then,  on  October  9,  1968,  in  bidding 
for  election,  the  President  said: 

Those  who  have  had  a  chance  for  four 
years  and  could  not  produce  peace  should 
not  be  given  another  chance. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  clear  that 
to  say  that  he  never  said  there  was  a 
secret  plan  is  not  the  point.  He  did  make 
a  clear  pledge  to  end  the  war.  intimating 
he  had  a  plan,  at  least  he  had  a  policy, 
to  end  the  war  and  certainly  he  has  not 
ended  it  yet,  up  to  this  day. 

I  would  caU  it  setting  up  a  straw  man, 
to  say  that  he  never  had  a  secret  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  other 
selections  from  statements  of  President 
Nixon,  giving  the  dates  and  places  of  the 
statements,  relating  to  the  question 
which  I  have  just  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Selection  or  Statements  by  President 
Nixon  on  Ending  the  Vietnam  War.  1968- 
1971 


March  5,  1968 — Speech  at  Hampton.  New 
Hampshire:  "If  in  November  this  war  is  not 
over  after  all  of  this  power  has  been  at  their 
disposal,  then  I  say  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  Justified  to  elect  new  leadership 
and  I  pledge  to  you  the  new  leadership 
will  end  the  war  and  win  the  peace  In  the 
Pacific  and  that  Is  what  America  wants." 

August  8,  1968 — Acceptance  Speech  at  Re- 
publican National  Convention:  "And  I  pledge 
to  you  tonight  that  the  first  priority  foreign 
policy  objective  of  our  next  Administration 
will  be  to  bring  an  honorable  end  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam." 

March  25,  1969 — Address  to  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters:  "I  will  tell  you. 
looking  toward  the  future.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  achieve  that  objective  of  a  peace 
that  will  be  one  that  will  not  just  be  for 
the  year  or  two  years,  but  for  the  foreseeable 
future  In  the  Pacific  and  In  the  world — that 
kind  of  peace." 

May  14,  1969 — Address  to  the  Nation  on 
Vietnam;  "With  all  of  the  moral  authority 
of  the  ofBce  which  I  hold.  I  say  that  America 
could  have  no  greater  and  prouder  role 
than  to  help  to  end  this  war  In  a  way  which 
will  bring  nearer  that  day  In  which  we  can 
have  a  world  order  In  which  young  men  can 
grow  up  in  peace  and  friendship.  ...  In  my 
campaign  for  the  Presidency.  I  pledged  to 
end  this  war  In  a  vray  that  would  increase 
our  chances  to  win  true  and  lasting  peace 
In  Vietnam,  In  the  Pacific,  and  In  the  world. 
I  am  determined  to  keep  that  pledge.  If  I 
fall  to  do  so,  I  expect  the  American  people 
to  hold  me  accountable  for  that  failure." 

July  26,  1969 — Statement  Upon  Arrival  in 
Manila,   Philippines:    "If   peace   Is   to   come 


from  Asia — and  I  emphasize  this  point — the 
United  States  will  play  its  part  and  provide 
lt»  fair  share.  But  peace  in  Asia  cannot  come 
from  the  United  States.  It  must  come  from 
Asia.  The  people  of  Asia,  the  Oovernment  of 
Asia — they  are  the  ones  who  must  lead  the 
way  to  peace  in  Asia. " 

September  18,  1969— Address  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations:  "We 
in  the  United  States  want  to  end  this  war. 
and  we  are  ready  to  take  every  reasonable 
step  to  achieve  that  goal.  But  let  there  be  no 
question  on  this  one  fundamental  point: 
In  good  conscience  we  cannot.  In  the  long- 
term  interests  of  peace  we  will  not.  accept  a 
settlement  that  would  arbitrarily  dictate  the 
political  future  of  South  Vlenam  and  deny 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the  basic 
right  to  determine  their  own  future  free  of 
any  outside  Interference." 

October  31.  1969 — Letter  to  Georgetown 
University  Student  Randy  J.  Dicks: 

"One  of  the  first  acts  of  my  Administra- 
tion was  to  review,  exhaustively  and  com- 
prehensively, every  aspect  of  the  nation's 
policies  in  Vietnam.  We  have  drastically 
altered  the  policies  we  inherited.  We  are  on 
the  road  to  peace. 

"That  ror-^  is  not  easy.  It  Is  not  simple, 
but  I  am  coi^.lnced  it  Is  the  right  one.  There 
Is  no  problem  to  which  I  have  given  more  of 
my  time  and  thought.  For  nine  months,  we 
have  worked  every  day  for  a  Just  end  to  a 
confiict  which  has  been  building  for  more 
than  eight  years." 

November  3,  1969 — Address  to  the  Nation 
on  Vietnam : 

"At  the  time  we  launched  our  search  for 
peace  I  recognized  we  might  not  succeed  In 
bringing  tin  end  to  the  war  through  negotia- 
tion. I,  therefore,  put  Into  effect  another 
plan  to  bring  peace — a  plan  which  will  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens on  the  negotiating  front. 

"I  am  sxire  you  can  recognize  from  what  I 
have  said  that  we  really  only  have  two  choices 
open  to  us  if  we  want  to  end  this  ■war. 

"  'I  can  order  an  immediate,  precipitate 
withdrawal  of  all  Americans  from  Vietnam, 
without  regard  to  the  effects  of  that  action. 
•  'Or  we  can  persist  In  our  search  for  a  Just 
peace  through  a  negotiated  settlement  If  pos- 
sible, or  through  continued  implementation 
of  our  plan  for  Vletnamlzatlon  If  necessary — 
a  plan  In  which  we  will  withdraw  all  of  our 
forces  from  Vietnam  on  a  schedule  in  accord- 
ance with  our  program,  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese become  strong  enough  to  defend  their 
own  freedom. 

"  'I  have  chosen  this  second  course." 
"I  have  Initiated  a  plan  which  will  end  this 
war  In  a  way  that  wlU  bring  us  closer  to  that 
great  goal  to  which  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
every  American  President  In  our  history  has 
been  dedicated— the  goal  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
f>eace." 

February  18,  1970 — "United  States  Foreign 
PoUcv  for  the  1970's:  A  New  Strategy  for 
Peace":  The  President's  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress: "A  Just  peace  in  Vietnam  has  been, 
and  remains,  our  goal.  The  real  Issues  are 
the  nature  of  that  peace  and  how  to  achieve 
It . .  .  Abandoning  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple ..  .  would  jeopardize  more  than  lives  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  would  threaten  our  long- 
term  hopes  for  peace  in  the  world.  A  great 
nation  cannot  renege  on  Its  pledgee  ...  My 
trip  throxigh  Asia  last  summer  made  the  fact 
more  vivid  to  me  than  ever.  I  did  not  meet  a 
single  Asian  leader  who  urged  a  precipitate 
U.S.  withdrawal  ...  To  seek  a  Jvist  peace,  we 
pursued  two  distinct  but  mutually  support- 
ing courses  of  action :  Negotiations  and  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. We  want  to  achieve  an  early  and 
fair  settlement  through  negotiations.  But 
if  the  other  side  refuses,  we  shaU  proceed  to 
strengthen  the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  This 
will  allow  us  to  replace  our  troops  on  an 
orderly  timetable  ...  On  May  14  ...  I  also 
indicated  that  we  seek  no  bases  In  Vietnam 
and  no  military  ties,  that  we  are  wUllng  to 


agree  to  neutrality  or  to  unification  of  Viet- 
nam If  that  is  what  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  choose  .1  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  I  shall  not  have  to  report  on  the  prob- 
lems of  ending  a  complex  war  but  rather  on 
the  opportunities  offered  by  a  stable  peace, 
when  the  men  and  nations  who  have  fought 
so  long  and  so  hard  will  t)e  reooncUed."" 

AprU  30.  1970 — Address  to  the  Nation  on 
Cambodia : 

"A  majority  of  the  American  people,  a 
majority  of  you  listening  to  me.  are  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  frwn  Vietnam. 
The  action  I  have  taken  tonight  Is  Indis- 
pensable for  the  continuing  success  of  that 
withdrawal  program. 

"A  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
to  end  this  war  rather  than  to  have  It  drag 
on  interminably.  The  action  I  have  taken 
tonight  will  serve  that  purpose. 

"We  take  this  action  not  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  the  war  into  Cambodia,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  wlnnmg  the  Just  peace  we  all  de- 
sire. We  have  made  and  we  will  continue 
to  make  any  possible  effort  to  end  this  war 
through  negotiations  at  the  conference  table 
rather  than  through  more  fighting  on  the 
battlefield. 

"During  my  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 
I  pledged  to  bring  Americans  home  from 
Vietnam.  They  are  coming  home.  I  prom- 
ised to  end  this  war.  I  shall  keep  that  prom- 
ise. I  pronalsed  to  win  a  Just  peace.  I  shall 
keep  that  promise.  We  shall  avoid  a  wider 
war.  But  we  are  also  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  war." 

July  1.  1970 — Address  to  the  Nation  on 
Cambodia:  "America's  purpose  In  Vietnam 
and  Indochina  remains  what  It  has  been— 
a  peace  In  which  the  peoples  of  the  region 
can  devote  themselves  to  development  of 
their  own  societies,  a  peace  in  which  all  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  .Asia  can  determine 
their  own  political  future  without  ouUide 
Interference." 

February  25.  i971— United  States  Foreign 
Policy  for  the  1970's:  Building  for  Peace: 
The  President's  Report  to  t.he  Congress:  If 
winding  down  the  war  is  my  greatest  satis- 
faction in  foreign  policy,  the  failure  to  end 
it  is  mv  deepest  disappointment.  We  wlU  not 
be  content  until  all  confiict  is  stUled.  This 
sentiment  was  the  driving  force  behind  our 
proposal  for  a  cease  fire." 

February  25.  1971— Address  to  the  Nation 
on  Vietnam;  'Our  eventual  goal  is  a  total 
withdrawal  of  all  outside  forces.  But  as  long 
as  North  Vietnam  continues  to  hold  a  single 
American  prisoner,  we  shall  have  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  American  prisoners  of 
war  will  not  be  forgotten  by  their  Oovern- 
ment. I  am  keeping  my  pledge  to  end  Amer- 
ica's involvement  in  this  war." 

April  7,  1971— Address  to  the  Nation  on 
Indochina  Policy:  "I  am  often  asked  what  I 
would  like  to  accomplish  more  than  any- 
thing else  while  serving  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  always  give  the  same 
answer — to  bring  peace — peace  abroad,  peace 
at  home  for  America.  .  .  Every  time  I  talk 
to  a  brave  wife  of  an  American  POW,  every 
time  I  write  a  letter  to  the  mother  of  a  boy 
who  has  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  I  become 
more  deeply  committed  to  end  this  war.  and 
to  end  It  in  a  way  that  we  can  build  a  lasting 
peace." 

April  30.  1971— News  Conference:  "They 
Indicated  they  wanted  the  war  to  end  now, 
that  they  wanted  peace.  That,  of  course,  is 
what  I  want.  It  is  what  everybody  In  this 
room  wants  and  It  is  what  everybody  in  this 
nation  wanU.  ...  My  responsibility  l»  to 
bring  peace,  but  not  Just  peace  in  our  time, 
but  peace  in  their  time.  I  want  peace  not  Just 
for  us.  but  peace  for  our  children,  their 
children.  " 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  care  to  continue  the  dis- 
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cussion  now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  so  lltUe  Interest  in  debate  on  this 
foreign  mlUtary  assistance  program.  I 
can  of  course,  only  say  that  I  do  oppose, 
I  will  oppose,  the  effort  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  increase  the 
Eunount  in  theblll. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  „_ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

What  Is  difficult  to  understand  is  why 
there  would  be  a  reduction  of  these  fig- 
ures after  they  were  fuUy  debated  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  only  about 
60  days  ago. 

We  are  certainly,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
storing the  funds  which  we  have  already 
passed  upon  affirmatively.  We  have  not 
reached  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration at  all.  We  have  not  reached 
the  amount  set  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  is  a  moderate  and  reasonable  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  a  median  solution  of  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  us  most  of 
the  year. 

I  would  hope  that  at  this  time  we 
would  oe  able  to  agree  to  support  this 
amendment,  so  that  we  may.  at  long  last, 
dispose  of  this  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quor\im.  with  the  time  to  be  taken 
out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGSi.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  after  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 

bill,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  kindly  with- 
hold that.  Just  so  I  may 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Could  I  state  what  I  in- 
tend to  do.  and  I  will  not  make  it  in 
the  form  of  a  request? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
suggest,  and  yield  myself  1  minute  for 
that    purpose,    that    the   Senate   stand 
in  recess  untU  the  time  expires  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  McGek"  and  myself  and  that 
the  Senate  reassemble  at  the  point  when 
the   time   for   the   motion   to   strike   is 
reached.    But,     if     the     Senator     from 
Mississippi  wishes  to  make  use  of  this 

time 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  yield,  what  time  would 
it  expire? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  advise  us  on  that? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Forty - 
one  minutes  remain  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  could  be  recognized 
when  we  come  back  in. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Of  course. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  the  period  consumed 
by  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted 
on  this  amendment  and  that  upon  return 
of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis)  be  rec- 
ognized on  his  motion  to  strike  a  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  11:07  a.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  11:48  a.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer    <Mr.   Harry   F.   Byrd, 

JR  '. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  receive  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting svindry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  ncxninations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  bv  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries.         j 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  CRR.  16029)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Und« 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  u 
I  may  use,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  1  minute. 


REPORT  ON  HEALTH  MATTERS 
COVERED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1969— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.i  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare:  j 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  sun  pleased  to  submit  to  you  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  on  health  matters 
covered  by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  Public  Law  91- 
173. 

The  report  covers  the  implementation 
of  the  health  program  carried  out  by  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  re- 
port provides  a  compendium  of  coal 
mine  health  research,  medical  examina- 
tions of  coal  miners,  and  other  activities 
of  1971. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  in  1971, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  completed  the  first  roimd 
of  medical  examinations  of  coal  workers 
required  in  the  act.  Many  of  the  X-rays 
taken  in  the  examination  have  been  com- 
pletely processed  and  those  miners  with 
abnormal  chest  conditions  have  been  no- 
tified of  these  conditions  and  of  their 
rights  under  the  act. 

A  comprehensive  research  program, 
which  has  as  its  basic  objective  the  de- 
termination of  the  development  and 
progression  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconi- 
osis, continued  in  1971  along  the  lines 
established  in  1970.  Significant  progress 
was  made  in  1971  toward  the  attainment 
of  this  goal. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  Hotrss,  September  26, 1972. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
99_TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
THE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
concurrent  resolution,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Re3.  99 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  0/ 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  five  thousand  additional  coplea  of 
the  Senate  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  1.  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972,  of 
which  two  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Document  Room,  and  one 
thousand  Ave  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  Document  Room. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
current resolution  would  authorize  the 
printing  of  5,000  additional  copies  of  the 
Senate  report  to  accompany  H.R.  1,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972,  of 
which  2,000  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
1.500  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  document  room,  and  1.500  copies 
shall  be  for  use  of  the  House  docimient 
room. 

This  bill  is  being  reported  today,  and 
in  view  of  its  breadth  and  importance,  we 
anticipate  a  widespread  demand  for  the 
committee  reports.  I  cleared  this  action, 
or  at  least  I  imderstand  it  has  been 
cleared,  with  the  acting  chairman  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  CooK^^f  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Adminisft-ation. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  addi- 
tional copies,  and  the  savings  which 
would  result  from  the  printing  of  all 
copies  at  one  time,  they  have  graciously 
agreed  to  interpose  no  objection.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  printing  of  these  5,000 
additional  copies  will  cost  $6,250. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
have  vmtil  midnight  tonight  to  fUe  the 
report  on  this  measure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  .,..,„ 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 

"^Tirresolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  99)  was 
agreed  to.     ^^^^^^^^^_^ 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  .H.R.  16029  >  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  48  minutes  re- 

™nSS^"sTENNIS.  I  yield  myself  15  mha- 
utes  or  as  much  thereof  as  I  may  use. 

Mr  President,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  we  now  have  time 
aUotted  on  the  amendment,  which  is— 

On  page  19.  Une  11.  to  strike  all  down  to 
and  including  Une  24.  and  renumber  the 
succeeding  sections  accordingly. 


It  would  strike  from  the  bill  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee that  in  effect  cuts  off  the  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  including 
other  conditions. 

It  is  the  so-called  Brooke  amendment, 
sometimes  caUed  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment: and  originally,  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent language,  it  was  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  We  have  voted  on  this 
amendment  many  times  in  the  last  2 
years  or  more,  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  last  time  was  in  August  of  this  year, 
and  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a 
very  close  vote. 

The  amendment  was  a  part  of  the  mil- 
itary procurement  bill;  and  in  the  con- 
ference on  the  bUl,  the  Senate  conferees 
solidly  supported  the  amendment.  I  had 
voted  against  it.  on  the  Senate  fioor  but 
I  took  the  points  that  had  been  made  in 
its  favor,  and  I  tried  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion. It  was  a  measure  of  the  Senate  at 
that  time,  and  I  vigorously  supported 
that  side  of  the  argument. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  con- 
ferees—I thought  it  was  important — we 
invited  the  two  distinguished  authors  of 
the  amendment  to  come  in  and  make  a 
special  presentation,  which  they  did  in 
a  very  fine  way.  The  matter  was  fully 
considered  at  several  sittings  of  the  Sen- 
ale  and  the  House  conferees,  and  we  tried 
to  get  them  to  accept  other  language  that 
modified  the  Senate  position  somewhat. 
trying   to   meet    their    arguments   to   a 
degree;  but  we  never  were  able  to  msJce 
any  headwaj-  with  the  House  conferees.  I 
speak  with  admiration  for  these  gentle- 
men, not  critically.  They  had  just  had  a 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
an   identical    measure,    and    there    the 
amendment  failed  by  50  votes.  They  did 
not  stand  on  that  alone. 

I  am  reviewing  this  matter  now  be- 
cause the  situation  is  the  same  as  it  was 
then,  even  though  we  are  closer  to  the 
election. 

The  House  took  the  position,  further, 
that  a  part  of  this  language  is  already  in 
the  law.  having  been  adopted  last  year 
as  permanent  law. 


They  were  unyielding  on  that  and  on 
their  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. ,  . 
Since  then,  both  bodies  have  approved 
the  procurement  bUl  by  overwhelming 
votes,  and  we  have  moved  on.  But  the 
same  matter  has  come  up  again  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  virtually  the 
same  language,  on  a  different  bill;  and 
even  though  the  attendance  was  not 
quite  as  high,  the  vote  at  that  time  was 
a  margin  of  48  of  those  who  were  op- 
posing the  amendment.  In  other  words, 
it  was  killed  by  about  the  same  margin- 
proportionately,  even  by  a  larger  mar- 
gin. That  was  about  10  days  ago. 

Now  we  are  back  here,  in  the  same 
Chamber,  with  the  same  language,  but 
on  a  different  bill  and  with  a  somewhat 
different  situation,  in  that  twice  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
very  few  weeks  has  refused  by  sizable 
margins  to  go  along  with  this  amend- 
ment. ^  ,  ,  . 
Nothing  is  ever  hopeless,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  enough  reason  to  defeat 
this  amendment  now.  but  I  think  it  is 
very  definitely  a  major  part  of  the  back- 
ground. It  is  a  point  that  goes  along  with 
other  valid  points  to  make  a  soUd  case 
in  dropping  this  matter  now.  for  this 
year,  anyway. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind  adopted  and  written 
into  law  within  6  weeks  from  today.  Six 
weeks  from  today  there  is  going  to  be  a 
presidential  election,  in  which  the  war 
will  not  be  the  only  issue,  by  any  means, 
but  it  will  be  a  tremendous  factor,  with 
respect  to  its  background,  and  thinking 
of  the  people.  I  am  going  to  discuss  later, 
to  be  frank  about  it,  whether  or  not  I 
think  the  President  has  really  tried— I 
am  not  getting  into  the  campaign  now— 
to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion.  The 
people  must  think  that  he  has,  or  there 
would  be  different  votes  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  there  would  be  a  different  attitude 
about  it  in  the  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear  that 
my  amendment  is  a  simple  motion  to 
strike  this  amendment  entirely,  to  leave 
it  out  of  the  bill. 

If  this  were  a  clear-cut  choice  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  end  the 
war— that  is,  to  continue  the  war  or  end 
the  war — all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would 
favor  ending  the  war.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  think  the  vote  would  be 
unanimous,  if  that  was  the  only  consid- 
eration—just stopping  the  war  or  con- 
tinuing the  war.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations, major  considerations,  and  I 
am  just  going  to  mention  a  few.  I  have 
mentioned  most  of  them  before,  along 
with  others. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  our  form  of  government,  has  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  of  leading 
negotiations,  determinations,  proposals, 
propositions,  and  aU  kinds  of  plans  and 
preparations  for  trying  to  bring  a  war  to 
a  conclusion — any  war.  whether  it  is  a 
declared  war  or  not.  That  is  where  the 
power  lies.  That  is  where  the  responsi- 
bility lies.  As  I  said  from  the  beginning, 
let  us  not  relieve  him  of  that  one  bit. 

We  are  not  a  negotiating  tesun.  Con- 
gress cannot  be  the  voice  of  the  Govern - 


m«it  in  this  field.  We  have  some  respon- 
sibility; I  do  not  say  that  we  are  entire- 
ly free  of  it.  But,  the  Constitution  gives 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  voice  and  the 
spokesman  and  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  field. 

With  all  deference,  every  time  we  try 
to  do  more  than  our  part,  or  try  to  direct 
the  President,  it  encourages  our  enemies 
because   it   is   well-known   to  them,   of 
course,  and  no  one  knows  the  situation — 
where  the  power  and  responsibility  lie — 
better  than  they ;  so  that  when  we  try  to 
override  the  Presidoit  or  give  him  di- 
rections,  mandates,  or  special  instruc- 
tions to  the  point  of  cutting  off  funds, 
we  are  encovutiging  the  enemy  to  hold 
out  for  terms — not  to  aid  and  abet  the 
enemy  in  the  way  that  treason  is  de- 
fined, of  course  not — but  as  a  practical 
matter  and  In  the  practical  affairs  of  life 
it  is  Inescapable  when  we  try  to  over- 
ride the  President  or  to  cripple  him  In 
his  power  in  this  matter,  there  is  no  way 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  encour- 
ages the  enemy.  That  is  where  the  grav- 
est concern  lies.  I  see  us  coming  in  here 
to  do  that  very  thing.  I  have  said  before 
that  I  think  we  are  creating  a  precedent 
here  that  will  plague  us  for  many  dec- 
ades to  come,  ev«i  for  the  Senate  again 
to  approve  the  amendment  that  is  in  the 
bill.  We  are  fiirting  with  potentials  that 
will  come  back  to  haunt  us  suid  place  ob- 
stacles in  our  path  and  in  the  path  of 
future  Presidents — not  in  terms  of  an  in- 
dividual President  when  I  refer  to  the 
President,  as  we  are  talking  about  eter- 
nal principles  in  our  form  of   govern- 
ment. We  are  talking  about  the  basic 
principles  of  human  nature. 

I  submit  we  should  be  contait  with 
advising  the  President,  even  advising 
him  pubUcly.  We  do  not  have  to  agree 
with  him  on  matters,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  proposition  of  cutting  off  fimds. 
when  we  say  that  we  are  not  going  to 
let  him  have  $1  after  a  certain  time,  or 
after  certain  conditions,  when  we  are 
at  war  and  Americans  are  still  being 
called  upon  to  risk  thrir  lives,  that,  I 
think,  is  a  great  error. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  we  should 
keep  that  responsibility  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  not  give  him 
a  way  out  and  not  water  down  his  power 
and  responsibihty  by  trying  to  assume  it 
ourselves. 

No  one  knows  better  than  our  adver- 
saries that  we  carmot  do  that,  that  we 
csmnot  vest  ourselves  with  the  power  of 
the  President,  the  power  of  being  the 
spokesman  for  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  encouraged  to  believe  that 
this  war  will  necessarily  end  in  a  few 
days,  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  beheve  that  we  are  up 
against  the  toughest  enemy  we  have  ever 
faced.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over, 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year, 
in  our  dealings  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  they  are  determined,  dog- 
matic. They  have  turned  down  over  and 
over  and  over  propositions  that  have 
been  made  to  them,  and  they  have 
turned  them  down  with  contempt.  They 
are  carrying  on  a  remarkable  war.  They 
are  fighting  in  an  effective  way  against 
tremendous  odds.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
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-that  Is,  they  are  paying  the 


the  prtc 

price.  ^     ^ 

I  have  raised  the  question  here  about 
the  power  of  the  President  and  now  I 
raise  the  question:  Is  the  President  really 
trying?  ^     ,  . 

If  I  did  not  think  he  was  trying  and 
doing  everything  within  his  power  and 
the  Ingenuity  of  his  own  mind  and  that 
of  his  advisers,  certainly  I  would  not  be 
here  taking  this  position  with  reference 
to  the  amendment  in  the  bill.  We  have  to 
have  someone  trying,  someone  showing 
discreUon,  ability,  and  judgment  along 
with  it. 

During  the  4  years  that  he  has  been  m 
the  White  House,  he  and  his  advisers 
have  been  seeking,  searching,  and  try- 
ing to  carry  this  thing  on.  In  the  same 
4  years  I  have  had  some  special  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Senate  with  rela- 
tion to  legislation  on  the  war,  and  the 
military  in  general,  and  I  know  that  of- 
fers have  been  made  and  negotiations 
have  been  carried  on  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  privately  and  publicly,  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  offers 
which  have  been  considered  most  gen- 
erous— even  extraordinarily  generous 
around  the  world  by  our  friends  and 
those  who  are  not  our  friends. 

I  have  been  told  many  times,  and  I 
believe  it  is  true,  that  in  the  capitals  of 
the  nations  of  the  Western  world  and 
those  allied  with  us  elsewhere,  the  terms 
the  President  has  offered  to  North  Viet- 
nam are  almost  uniformjy  considered 
very  generous  indeed.  I  am  further  told, 
and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  even  in  the 
covmcil  chambers  of  nations  not  friendly 
to  us,  the  same  opinion  prevails,  that 
through  the  President  we  have  offered 
terms  wliich  are  generous  and  about  as 
far  as  they  think  we  could  go  and  retain 
our  self  respect.  I  believe  that  is  true.  I 
beheve  that  the  President  has  been  try- 
ing. I  believe  that  he  has  done  everything 
a  self-respecting  head  of  a  nation  can 
do,  and  everything  that  a  self-respecting 
people  can  do  or  would  want  their  Presi- 
dent to  do. 

As  I  say.  I  am  not  thinking  in  terms  of 
President  Nixon.  I  am  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  in  facing  this  grave  problem.  I 
know  that  it  has  plagued  him.  I  know 
the  hard  decisions  he  has  had  to  make, 
but  he  has  been  willing  to  make  them.  I 
know  something  about  how  these  deci- 
sj.>ns  have  borne  down  on  him.  Everyone 
who  has  observed  him  closely  knows  that, 
smd  how  it  and  the  other  decisions  he 
has  had  to  make  have  plagued  him. 

I  am  sorry  it  has  gone  on  so  long — but 
the  casualties  are  now  down  to  zero — last 
week  no  casualties  were  reported,  no  lives 
were  lost  last  week,  the  first  time  since 
1965. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  has  pointed  this  out  or  not. 
but  the  enemies  of  the  President,  when 
they  quote  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  Vietnam  during  the  past  4 
yesurs.  always  Include  the  yesu:  1968  when 
most  of  the  casualties  took  place,  when 
the  casualties  were  ninnlng  In  the  num- 


ber of  Americans  klUed  at  over  300  a 
week  during  that  time,  and  for  2  or  3 
months  after  President  Nixon  took  office. 
Then  the  casualties  began  to  decrease, 
until  at  the  present  time  they  are  down 
to  virtually  zero — no  fatalities,  certainly 
no  greater  than  they  would  be  if  we  had 
that  same  number  of  military  personnel 
at  home  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
So  that  I  believe  it  is  very  unfair  to  blame 
the  present  President  for  the  fatalities 
which  occurred  the  year  before  he  was 
elected  to  office.  However,  that  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  to  blame  him  for 
everything.  And.  as  far  as  I  can  see.  the 
pubUc  is  not  responding  to  that  type  of 
campaign  very  well.  ^v.  *   *v,^ 

Mr  President,  I  do  think  that  the 
Record  ought  to  show  that  the  bulk  of 
these  charges  about  losses  occurred  be- 
fore the  present  President  took  office  or 
In  the  first  few  months  since  he  took 
office.  Since  then  they  have  been  dimin- 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution  to  the 
debate.  The  figures  that  he  is  citing  are 
correct.  And  he  has  spoken  well  for  them. 
Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  it 
understood  that  I  am  not  blaming  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  or  President  Johnson  for 
actions  which  they  took. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  every  time 
they  made  an  error  in  judgment  and 
things  became  worse,  they  thought  they 
were  taking  steps  which  would  bring  the 
war  to  an  earlier  conclusion. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  again.  I  agree 
Nvith  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  am 
not  arguing  this  matter  in  terms  of  any 
individual  President.  Neither  was  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

That  is  a  matter  of  executive  power 
and  executive  good  faith.  However,  this 
amendment  does  not  say  that  it  advises 
and  counsels  with  the  President  or  that 
it  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  or  of  Con- 
gress. This  amendment  cuts  off  the 
money.  And  imder  those  conditions  it 
leaves  the  President  powerless  to  act, 
because  he  cannot  carry  on  affairs  of 
this  kind  without  the  money. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  >1eld. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  add 
one  other  thing?  At  the  time  that  pre- 
vious Presidents  took  action  which  re- 
sulted in  an  expansion  of  the  war.  they 
are  wholeheartedly  supported  by  most  of 
the  Senators  who  £.re  now  earnestly  con- 
demning President  Nixon  and  even  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  very  much. 

As  I  say,  this  is  the  most  drastic  form 
of  legislation  that  we  could  possibly  pass. 
This  has  never  been  done  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  No  provision  like  this  has 
been  enacted  m  the  almost  200  years  now 
of  our  Nation's  history.  No  Congress  has 


acted  in  this  manner  when  our  men  were 
being  sent  into  battle.  And  our  men  are 
being  sent  into  battle  now. 

I  have  been  holding  hearings  con- 
cerning our  pilots  and  all  of  the  thlngy 
they  are  up  against.  Our  men  are  belr^ 
sent  into  battle  today,  this  very  hour. 
Now  we  are  talking  aUdut  cutting  off  the 
funds  and  thus  paralyzing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  is  the  only  force 
and  the  only  power  in  our  Constitution 
that  is  authorized  to  speak  and  negotiate 
for  us  on  this  subject  matter. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  straight  here 
on  what  we  are  fighting  over.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  stopping  this  war  today.  We 
are  fighting  over  a  principle  here  of 
constitutional  government.  Where  is  the 
responsibility?  By  all  means  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  cut  off  the  funds  and  tie  the 
President's  hands,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  that  action  will  plague  us  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

There  are  now  new  charges  even  after 
we  discussed  the  matter  a  week  ago.  The 
elections  are  6  weeks  away,  and  this  mat- 
ter is  being  aired  to  no  end.  And  I  am  not 
arguing  that  campaign  now.  However,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  decision  made  by  the 
people  as  to  who  the  President  wiU  be 
for  the  next  4  years.  That  decision  win 
be  rendered  6  weeks  from  now,  and  there 
will  be  a  clearing  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  will  be  a  decision  of  the  people 
themselves.  This  is  not  the  only  issue. 
However,  It  is  a  major  part  of  it. 

I  think  that,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
we  could  well  wait  until  that  decision  is 
in  before  we  resort  to  this  drastic  step 
of  cutting  off  this  money  that  would 
apply,  if  the  amendment  becomes  law. 
not  only  to  the  man  who  is  President 
during  this  4-year  term,  but  also  to  the 
man  who  will  serve  for  the  next  4  years 
beginning  next  January  20. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  reconsider 
here  the  points  we  have  made  in  the 
past  when  we  did  vote  for  the  cut-ofl- 
the-funds  amendment  by  almost  the 
slimmest  possible  majority,  whereas  now, 
under  these  new  facts,  we  have  a  differ- 
ent situation.  I  believe  that  this  cut-off- 
the -funds  amendment  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  and  we  should  let  it  lie  at 
least  until  after  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 

time  I  had  yielded  to  myself  and  I  yield 

the  floor.  , . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Ttjnney)  .  The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi on  one  point,  that  the  presiden- 
tial election  is  now  at  hand.  And  in  many 
ways  the  basic  decision  on  this  point  over 
our  involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  has 
passed  to  the  arena  of  the  presidential 
election.  However,  since  this  body  has 
now  gone  very  firmly  on  record  In  a  series 
of  votes  in  favor  of  cutting  off  the  money 
in  order  to  get  us  out  of  the  war.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  very  unfortunate 
if,  on  the  eve  of  this  election,  we  were 
to  take  an  action  that  seemed  to  indicate 
a  change  in  our  feeling  about  this  war 
and  about  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  the 


funds  as  a  way  to  assure  that  we  get  out 
of  that  war. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  obvious  that  the 
people  do  have  a  clear-cut  choice  in  the 
presidential  election.  A  vote  for  the  in- 
cumbent President  will  leave  In  office  a 
man  whose  policies  have  not  gotten  us 
out  of  the  war  and  show  no  indication  of 

doing  so.  ^    , 

A  vote  for  his  challenger  is  a  vote  for 
a  man  who  has  made  a  commitment  to 
get  us  out  of  the  war  within  90  days  after 
he  takes  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi stated  that  to  vote  for  the  Brooke 
amendment  to  keep  this  provision  in  and 
not  to  vote  for  the  Stennis  amendment 
to  get  it  out  of  this  legislation  would 
cause  the  North  Vietnamese  to  be  stub- 
bom  and  imyieldlng  in  the  negotiations. 
I  ask  what  sign  there  is  of  any  indi- 
cation that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
willing  to  negotiate  seriously.  I  ask  what 
signs  there  are  that  the  present  military 
action  and  the  bombing  is  in  any  way 
leading  them  toward  meaningful  nego- 
tiations. 

I  see  no  such  signs.  I  have  heard  no  one 
In  an  authoritative  position  who  com- 
mented on  the  matter  cite  any  such 
signs.  There  Is  no  indication  that  the 
bombing  is  breaking  their  morale.  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  bombing  in  like 
wars  has  broken  the  morale  of  any  other 
country  at  any  other  time.  There  is  no 
sign  now  that  the  present  bombing  is 
breaking  their  ability  to  carry  on  mili- 
tarily. 

I  think  that  the  only  sign  we  have  is 
that  the  bombing  has  not  reduced  their 
ability  to  carry  on  the  offensive  effec- 
tively in  South  Vietnam.  Quite  recently 
there  were  reports  in  the  newspapers  in- 
dicating that  the  intelligence  agencies 
confirm  that  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
bombing  is  breaking  their  morale  or  their 
ability  to  fight  on  and  on  and  on. 

Recently  unnamed  'high  Air  Force 
ofBcials"  were  cited  in  the  newspapers  as 
staUng  that  they  believe  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  present 
military  involvement  of  our  Nation  in 
that  war,  we  nonetheless  face  at  least 
2  or  3  more  years  of  the  North  Vietnam 
war,  even  if  the  present  scale  bombing 
continues. 

President  Nixon  was  thereafter  asked 
in  a  press  conference  if  he  felt  there 
might  be  2  or  3  years  more  of  bombing. 
He  said,  "No.  that's  ridiculous."  Un- 
fortimately.  due  to  the  way  press  con- 
ferences are  carried  on  no  one  was 
able  to  follow  up  with  a  question  as  to 
why  it  is  ridiculous.  So  I  ask:  Why  is  It 
ridiculous  that  the  war  might  go  on  2  or  3 
years  more  under  the  President's  present 
policy? 

There  is  no  sign  based  on  reports  from 
within  the  administration  except  the  one 
that  it  might  be  going  on  for  2  or  3  more 
years.  If  we  fall  to  act  and  the  people 
fall  to  bring  about  a  change  In  the  elec- 
tion to  the  President's  policy,  we  may 
f Jice  everlasting  involvement  in  a  never- 
ending  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  why  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  maintain  the  Brooke 
amendment  in  this  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  said  that  the  Brooke 
amendment  leaves  the  President  power- 


less to  act.  The  President  has  had  more 
than  ZVz  years  to  act  and  he  has  sot 
found  a  way  to  end  our  Involvement  In 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Therefore,  It 
is  up  to  us  to  take  action ;  It  is  up  to  us  to 
act  since,  with  the  power  to  act,  he  has 
failed  to  act. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  said  this 
never  has  been  done  before;  never  has 
Congress  acted  In  this  way  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  the  war.  Let  me  point  out  also 
that  never  before  In  the  history  of  our 
land  have  we  been  involved  In  such  an 
everlasting,  traeic,  costly  war;  costly  In 
terms  of  blood,  and  costly  In  terms  of 
treasure.  We  face  an  uniH:eced«ited 
situation  and  that  is  why  it  Is  necessary 
that  we  take  unprecedented  action. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  on  the  Sena- 
tor's remark  that  our  self-respect  is  In- 
volved, that  we  have  gone  about  as  far  as 
self-respect  can  permit  us  to  go. 

I  say  that  self-respect  requires  us  to 
end  our  involvement  in  the  bloody  mess 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  our  sense  of 
self-respect  has  been  done  great  damage 
by  our  involvement  in  this  endless,  de- 
structive bombing  that  has  killed  so 
many  civilians,  as  well  as  now  and  then 
reaching  military  targets. 

We,  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth,  are 
inflicting  on  the  Vietnamese  people  the 
heaviest  bombing  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind I  believe  the  effect  of  this  immoral 
action  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
failure  of  our  country  to  recognize  the 
immorality  of  so  many  acts  that  are  oc- 
curring in  our  land  at  the  present  time. 
Let  me  stress  that  nothing  I  say  at- 
tacking our  ruthless  bombing  in  South- 
east Asia  excuses  in  any  way  or  avoids 
recognizing  the  ruthlessness  of  the  other 
side  in  this  war,  the  ruthless  killing  af- 
flicted upon  South  Vietnam  and  upon 
Americans  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong. 

But  I  say  self-respect  requires  us  to  at 
least  end  the  American  part  In  the  kill- 
ing, even  though  Southeast  Asians  may 
go  on  killing  themselves  after  we  extract 
ourselves. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  and  others 
have  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  across  this  country  the  hope  that  the 
Stennis  amendment  will  fail  and  the 
Brooke  amendment  in  toe  bill  will  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
the  Senate  has  supported  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions.  The  Senate  has  worked 
its  will,  suid  has  assumed  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  act  in  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  war  and  peace. 

This  amendment  provides  solely  that 
there  shall  be  a  withdrawal  of  all  our 
American  forces — land,  air,  and  naval 
forces — from  Indochina,  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos,  within  4 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment,  con- 
ditioned only  upon  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting 
for  our  missing  in  action. 

The  amendment  was  first  added  to 
toe  foreign  military  assistance  bill.  This 


was  toe  first  time  toat  toe  Senate  had 
voted  to  cut  off  funds  for  toe  war  in 
Indochina,  conditioned  solely  on  return 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war.  But 
the  foreign  military  assistance  bill  was 
defeated,  and  wito  it  toe  so-called  anti- 
war amendment. 

After  toe  defeat  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  bill  I  attached  toe  same 
amendment  to  toe  military  procurement 
bill.  Again,  after  a  very  lengthy  debate 
and  notwithstanding  12  procedural  votes 
of  toe  Senate,  toe  Senate  toen  voted  to 
cut  off  funds  for  toe  war  in  Indochina, 
conditioned  again  upon  the  return  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  an  ac- 
coimting  of  oiu:  missing  in  action. 

The  military  procurement  bill  was 
passed  by  toe  Senate  and  went  to  con- 
ference wito  the  House.  I  find  no  fault 
whatsoever,  as  I  have  said  on  this  floor 
before,  wito  what  I  believe  to  be  toe  out- 
standing job  of  toe  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  in  conference  wito  toe 
House.  By  an  unprecedented  move  toe 
Senate  and  House  conferees  invited  my 
distingxiished  colleague  from  California 
<  Mr.  Cranston  i  and  me  to  appear  before 
the  conference  and  to  argue  our  case. 
This  was  done.  Mi-.  President,  because 
toere  were  few  members  of  toe  Senate 
conference  who  had  voted  in  favor  of 
this  amendment.  It  was  in  a  sense  of  fair 
play,  and  recognizing  toe  responsibihty 
of  toe  Senate  conferees  to  reflect  toe  will 
of  the  Senate,  toat  we  were  enabled  to 
appear  before  toe  conferees. 

There  were  few,  if  any,  conferees  on 
toe  House  side  who  were  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.  Purtoermore.  just  prior  to 
the  conference  toere  had  been  a  vote  in 
toe  House  on  an  amendment  which  was 
not  even  as  strong  substantively  as  is 
this  amendment,  and  it  was  defeated. 
Hence,  toe  House  conferees  felt  very 
strongly  that  toey  had  a  mandate  from 
the  House  which  prohibited  toem  from 
working  out  any  reasonable  and  accept- 
able compromise  language  with  toe  Sen- 
ate conferees  And  so,  Mr.  President,  tois 
amendment  wa£  deleted,  deleted  In  its 
entirety  from  the  conference  report. 

Feeling  as  strongly  as  I  do,  and  feeling 
SIS  strongly  as  many  of  my  colleagues  do 
about  this  amendment,  I  toen  filed  the 
s£Lme  amendment.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  be 
considered  by  its  chairman  and  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  be  included  in  this  present 
foreign  military  assistance  bill. 

I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  toe  com- 
mittee and  received  a  resptwise  from  him 
that  he  would  personally  support  the 
amendment  and  do  all  that  he  could  to 
see  that  it  was  reported  in  toe  bill  which, 
in  fact,  is  the  case.  The  amendment  Is 
now  a  part  of  toe  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  toe 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  never 
been  in  favor  of  this  sunendment  person- 
ally, and  I  understand  that  and  I  re- 
spect his  right,  certainly,  to  disagree  or 
hold  his  very  strongly  felt  views.  And 
so  he  comes  before  toe  Senate  now  wito 
a  motion  to  strike  this  amendment  from 
toe  biU. 

That,  in  capsule  form.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  histor>-  of  toe  amendment. 

Now,   I  have  listened  to  the  debate. 
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to  the  statements  made  by  the  dbtln- 
^shed   proponent   of    this   moUon   to 
strike  and  by  my  coUeague  the  Senator 
from  California   <Mr.  Cranston,     who 
has  done  such  yeoman  service  In  behal 
of  this  legislation.  I  do  not  Intend  to  get 
involved  in  any  discussion  of  the  politics 
of  the  day.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  now 
eLaged  in  a  presidential  election  and 
the  war  has  become,  as  we  might  reason- 
ably expect,  an  Issue  in  this  campai^. 
Rather.  Mr.  President,  the  measure  be- 
fore us  transcends  all  partisan  politics. 
The  Senate  has  adopted  it  on  several  oc- 
casions  There  is  no  change  in  it.  The 
iT^lse   is   identical.   It   is   the   same 
Sdment  which  the  Senate  has  voted 
on  before  and  voted  on  favorably. 
°"-I?e  circumstances  in  Indochina  have 
not  changed  subsUntialbr.  though  there 
are  fewer  troops  than  there  were  there 
when  the  amendment  was  A^t^^oP^pJ 
believe   there  were   some  46.000   troops 
Sere  at  that  time.  I  heliev«  ihe«  were 
close  to  39,000  troops  at  the  time  Wie 
amendment  was  adopted  the  second  tlrne^ 
I   believe   there   are   now   some    36,000 
troops    none  of  which,  as  we  are  told, 
a,?^?omSat  troops,  all  of  which  are  sup- 
port troops,  supporting  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  HUmit* 
Mr  President,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
about  the  Congress'  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility  on   questions   of    war   and 
riBace    This  question  has  been  debated 
SS  debated,  and  I  think  even  the  pro- 
Snent  of  tiie  motion  to  strike  woiUd 
agr^  If  I  recaU  correctly,  on  more  than 
Sne^casion.  he  has  personally  said  that 
he  r^ograzes  and  respects  the  Congress 
cJiiututlonal  responsibility  in  this  area. 
So  I  do  not  propose  to  debate  that  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  I  th^nk  that  it 
is  there,  that  it  has  always  been  there 
that  the  founders  of  this  country^d  the 
writers  of  the  Constitution  intended  that 
Tt^fhere.  I  think  we  would  all  hope  and 
pray  that  it  would  always  be  there  For 
no   matter   who  the  President  of   the 
United  States  happens  to  be.  never  do 
we  ever  want  to  vest  in  any  one  man  the 
Se  authority  to  declare  and  to  conduc 
war.  and  to  have  full  responsibility  for 
the  extrication  of  American  forces  from 
war. 
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But  Mr.  President,  the  war  rages  on, 
even  though  there  have  been  serious  and 
ve?y  welcome  decreases  to  the  casualty 
lists  that  have  come  to  from  Southeast 
Asia  Just  last  week  it  was  reported  that 
there  was  not  one  stogie  American  death 
5?om  combat  to  a  week.  I  thtok  that  was 
later  corrected  to  read  one,  with  five 
killed  to  noncombat  related  iiic  dents. 
But  despite  the  decltoe  to  casu^tles  we 
are  stm  risktog  the  Uves  of  36,000  laxid 
troops  and  untold  thousands  of  naval 
and  Air  Force  troops  that  are  stni  to 
Indochtoa.  We  are  still  losing  P^ots  We 
are  stUl  lostog  American  planes.  Killing 
is  stm  gotog  on  to  Southeast  Asia.  AJid 
even  though  I  commend  the  President  for 
what  he  has  done  to  the  deescalation  of 
the  violence  of  that  war  and  to  brtogtog 
troops  home,  I  still  believe  the  time  is 
long  past  when  we  should  brtog  back  aU 
our  troops  from  Indochtoa,  conditioned 
only  upon  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting  of 
our  mlsstog  to  action. 


I  have  no  brief  for  the  exchange  of 
the  three  prisoners  who  are  now  flying 
back  from  prison  camp  and  are  expected 
to  be  in  New  York  on  Thursday  though 
I  certainly  commend  the  fact  that  they 
are  comtog  home,   and  welcome  them 
back.  I  think  we  all  should  welcome  them 
back  Very  obviously  the  manner  to  which 
it  Is  being  done  is  propaganda.  But  ^ese 
are  American  men  who  were  risking  their 
lives  and  who  have  been  in  prison  canip 
in  Vietnam.  All  Americans,  and  certainly 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  are 
grateful  for  their  return   and  welcome 
their  return  to  our  shores. 

Mr  President,  how  long,  again  I  ask. 
must  we  keep  our  forces  in  Indochina, 
in  order  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
an  opportunity   to  defend  themselves? 
Mr     President,    this    could    go    on    for 
months,  and  conceivably  for  years,  and 
we  would  stm  be  stalemated  to  a  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  a  war  which  we  made 
the  mistake  of  getttog  into  In  the  first 
instance,  and  a  war  In  which  bombing 
and  killing  is  still  conttouing.  and  which 
at  any  moment  might  escalate  rather 
than  deescalate.   At  this  very   moment 
they  are  over  there  talktog  about  an  at- 
tack on  Saigon.  Some  papers  have  al- 
legedly been  found  that  might  indicate 
that  the  next  move  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  be  to  attack  the 
city  of  Saigon,  where  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  both  mUitary  and 
civilian,    at   this   moment,   whose   lives 
would  be  in  jeopardy  if  such  an  attack 
were  in  any  form  or  fashion  successful. 
There  are  risks  In  our  continued  pres- 
ence there.  There   are  risks  to  Ameri- 
can planes  every  time  they  get  airborne 
and  drop  their  bombs  on  Vietnam.  There 
are  risks  that  the  crews  will  be  shot  down 
and  kmed.  There  are  risks  that  they  will 
be  shot  down  and  be  captured  and  re- 
main for  long  periods  of  time  in  North 
Vietnamese  prison  camps. 

In  short,  I  am  saytog  we  have  given 
Vietnamization  all  the  time  that  they 
could  reasonably  ask  for,  and  if  they 
cannot  do  It  now,  query:  Will  they  ever 
be  able  to  do  it? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  reasonable,  con- 
sclonable  course  of  action  now  would  be 
to  say  to  them,  "Give  us  our  prisoners  of 
war,  account  for  our  missing  in  action, 
and  we  will  get  out  of  Indochina." 

What  are  the  risks  we  take  by  such  a 
course,  Mr.  President?  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  Is  a  dangerous  thing  for 
the  United  States  of  America  to  do.  Why 
Is  It  a  danger.  Mr.  President?  I  believe 
the  contrar>  Is  true.  There  is  no  danger 
for  us  to  leave  Indoctiina  at  this  time. 
There  is  no  risk  to  the  36.000  troops  that 
we  have  there  in  pulling  them  out,  with 
the  superior  airpower  we  have  to  cover 
their  withdrawal. 

We  have  planes,  we  have  ships,  we  have 
just  about  every thtog  conceivable  that 
any  army  or  any  nation  could  need  and 
use  to  the  proper  and  protective  with- 
drawal of  its  forces. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  risk  as 
such  Then  why  do  we  not  do  It?  Why 
have  we  not  done  It?  Why  are  we  staying 
In  Indochina? 

If  I  might  venture  a  guess— and  I  hope 
that  It  is  an  educated  guess— it  Is  be- 
cause of  the  Inability  of  the  North  Viet- 


namese and  the  United  States  of  America 
to  agree  on  a  poUtical  solution  to  South- 
east  Asia.  We  have  simply  failed  to  agree 
on  some  type  of  coalition  government 
which  would  take  over  until  such  time  as 
there  are  free  elections. 

We  have  said  that  we  would  not  get 
out  and  let  the  Commvmists  take  over 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  said  that  there 
will  be  no  successful  negotiations  as  long 
as  President  Thieu  is  at  the  head  of  that 
government.  And  even  now,  we  are  told 
that  Mr.  Kissinger  is  having  his  17th  or 
perhaps  18th  series  of  talks  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  peace. 

I  know  of  no  one  to  the  Senate  or  in 
Congress  who  has  ever  been  opposed  to  a 
negotiated  peac«.  We  have  all  wanted  a 
negotiated  peace.  We  have  prayed  for  a 
negotiated  peace.  We  have  all  been  hope- 
ful, no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  Dr.  Kisstoger  and  the  President 
would  be  successful  In  negotiations  to 
brtog  about  an  end  to  the  war. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  the  best  solu- 
tion But.  Mr.  President,  it  has  not  hap- 
pened. There  has  been  no  negotiated 
peace,  though  we  are  constantly  being 
told  that  there  wm  soon  be  one.  There 
may  be  one  today,  and  I  hope  that  there 
is  But  if  there  is  not.  what  do  we  do. 
conttoue  to  have  the  18th.  the  19th.  the 
20th.  and  maybe  the  67th  conference? 

How  long  have  the  Paris  peace  talks 
been  going  on?  What  is  the  bottleneck? 
Why  can  we  not  come  to  some  agreement 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  end  the 

war? 

I  have  given  what  I  suspect  is  the  rea- 
son but  the  important  thtog.  Mr.  Pre^- 
dent  is  that  we  are  tired  of  this  war.  It 
is  not  our  war.  It  never  should  have  been 
our  war.  and  we  should  get  out  of  there 
just  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can.  Four 
months  certainly  is  a  reasonable  time.  It 
Is  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  with- 
draw 36.000  troops.  We  have  withdrawn 
more  troops  to  a  less  period  of  time  than 
4  months.  ^  ^^        *„„. 

It  has  nothtog  to  do  with  the  outcome 
of  the  American  presidential  elections, 
because  the  4  montlis  wcHild  not  betfui 
to  nm  until  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bm  Even  if  we  passed  it  today,  which  we 
should,  it  stm  has  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representativ^.  we 
do  not  know  what  the  outcome  of  that 
wm  be  But  if  we  look  back  at  the  history 
of  conferences  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment   we  can  reasonably  expect  that  it 
wiU  be  unsuccessful.  I  am  not  naive  about 
that-  I  know  what  our  chances  are  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  disagree  with  their  position, 
but  I  understand  It.  ^        *„  w- 

Then  why  press  this  amendment?  we 
press  the  amendment  because  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  American  Pe?Ple  an^  the 
world  to  know  that  at  least  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  its  respon- 
sibmty  and  has  the  courage  of  its  convic- 
tions, and  has  stood  up  for  them  again 
and  again  and  again.  Yes.  even  if  it  is  a 
hundred  times,  we  have  to  vote  on  it.  we 
must  let  the  Senate  vote  its  will  and  pass 
this  amendment.  We  must  say  to  tne 
world  that  we  want  to  get  out.  and  we  are 
now  only  concerned  about  the  return  ol 


our  American  prisoners  of  war  and  an 
accounttog  for  our  mlsstog  In  action. 

Mr    President,  we  ought  not  to  be 
fooled  about  what  comes  first,  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  or  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops.  These  are  matters  that 
governments  work  out.  This  amendment 
is,  clear  It  sterts  at  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Money  can  be  used  only  for  the 
withdrawal  of  troops.  Durtog  that  period 
of  time,  presumably,  the  North  Viet- 
namese could  release  100  prisoners,  s^, 
in  the  first  month,  and  we  could  with- 
draw 5  000  or  6,000  troops.  Maybe  to  the 
next  month  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
not  release  any  prisoners  of  war.  We  are 
not  duty  bound,  the  President  Is  not  duty 
bound   to  withdraw  any  troops  at  that 
time.  There  is  flexibility  for  both  the 
Nortii  Vietnamese  and  the  United  States, 
and  durtog  that  period  of  time  they  could 
work  out   the   logistics   of   how   many 
prisoners  would  be  released  and  how 
many  troops  would  be  withdrawn. 

Add  to  that,  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  our  President  is  committed  to  the 
continued     withdrawal     of     American 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  has  lieen  livtog  up  to  that 
commitment,  because  he  has  been  with- 
drawing our  troops  from  Southeast  Asia 
to  the  potot  where  they  are  down  now 
to  36.000.  But  those  are  only  the  troops 
In  South  Vietnam,  Mr.  President.  There 
is  stm  the  air  war.  There  is  still  the 
Navy.  The  bombtog  stm  goes  on.  And 
what  we  are  try  tog  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment is  brtog  an  end  to  that  war  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  If  the  President  is  able 
to  do  it  more  quickly,  fine.  We  commend 
him.  and  we  will  be  eternally  grateful,  as 
will  millions  of  Americans  and  millions 
of  people  aroimd  the  globe  who  have  long 
wanted  an  end  to  this  war  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recited  the  his- 
tory of  this  amendment  and  explatoed 
the  purposes  of  It  and  the  mechanics  of 
it.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  each  and  every 
U.S.  Senator  who  stood  on  this  floor 
not  too  many  weeks  ago  when  his  name 
was  called — 49  of   us,  Mr.   President — 
and  voted  "yea"  on  this  amendment,  will 
do  so  agato.  At  that  time,  we  sat  here 
for  hours  as  there  were  procedural  at- 
tempts to  reverse  the  outcome  of  that 
Initial  vote.  But  49  men  of  strong  con- 
victions were  not  moved.  I  hope  that 
these  49  men  wm  act  upon  those  con- 
victions agato.  I  implore  them  to  show 
the    same    courage    and    commitment 
again.  There  is  no  change  to  the  amend- 
ment.   Therefore,    when    the    rollcall 
comes    on    the    motion    to    strike    the 
amendment  from  the   bm.   we   should 
vote  "no"  on  that  motion  and  leave  this 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Mmtary  As- 
sistance Act.  so  that  we  can  take  it  to 
conference.  For  who  knows,  somethtog 
could  happen  which  would  produce  a 
change  of  heart,  a  change  of  course,  a 
change  of  direction  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
who  believe  that  to  vote  agsdnst  this 
motion  Is  to  vote  against  the  President, 
let  me  say  that  we  are  not  oppostog  the 
President.  We  are  sharing  the  burden 
with  the  President. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  votes  we  have 
had  to  the  past  have  to  any  way  adverse- 
ly affected  President  Richard  Nixon. 

I  support  him,  personally.  I  totend  to 
vote  for  him.  I  think  he  has  been  an 
excellent  President,  even  though  I  have 
disagreed  with  him  on  several  occasions. 
We  do  not  agree  with  everyone  cm  every- 
thing. He  certatoly  does  not  agree  with 
me  on  everythtog.  I  certainly  would  not 
be  on  this  floor  today  maktog  a  speech 
advocating  and  urging  the  defeat  of  the 
Stennis  amendment,  which,  to  efTect,  is 
a  rejection  of  the  so-called  Brooke 
amendment,  if  it  were  for  the  purpose 
of  adversely  affecting  Richard  Nixon  or 
in  any  form  or  fashion  betog  critical  of 
his  administration. 

So  my  amendment  is  not  political.  But, 
Mr.  President,  this  war  is  above  partisan 
pohtics.  It  must  be  above  poUtics.  It  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  a  matter  of 
peace  and  war.  I  strongly  urge  defeat  of 
the  Stennis  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
brought  to  my  feet  by  the  observations 
of  the  Senator,  by  respecting  his  support 
of  the  President  and  the  consistency  of 
that  support  with  the  position  he  has  now 
taken  in  the  amendment  which  has  been 
so  widely  known  as  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Brooke  amendment. 
The  Senator  knows  that,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senate  knows  that,  as  it  has  been 
my  consistent  position  for  a  long  time. 
But  I  have  been  faced  time  and  agato 
with  this  question,  which  is  always  tusked 
to  a  challengtog  way:  "How  can  you  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States 
if  you  take  this  position  on  Vietnam?" 

In  my  judgment.  I  see  no  consistency 
whatever,  for  the  followtog  reasons: 

First,  the  reason  stated  by  the  Senator. 
If  we,  as  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
representing  our  people  here,  usmg  our 
judgment  and  conscience  to  the  interests 
of  our  people,  agreed  always  with  the 
President,  we  would  be  his  apologists,  not 
his  advocates,  and  we  could  not  possibly 
do  that  under  our  own  oath  of  office. 
That  is  very  evident. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  potot  than  that 
which  I  should  like  to  make  with  the 
Senator.  I  feel  that  if  we  are  gotog  to 
be  pulled  out  of  this  war  with  a  minimimfi 
of  resentment  smd  recrimtoation  to  this 
country,  with  the  least  danger  of  a  reac- 
tion  to  this  country   which   would   be 
almost  as  divisive  as  the  Vietnam  war 
itself,  only  President  Nixon  can  do  it.  His 
credentials  now  sure  so  high  with  the 
American  people  that  I  think  it  Is  our 
duty  to  get  him  to  extricate  us  from  this 
quagmire  which  Is  Vietnam;  and  that  Is 
why  I  think  it  is  so  salutary  and  so  useful 
to  have  a  congressional  declaration.  This 
is  the  way  m  which,  m  collaboration  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President,  the 
decision  can  be  made  and  implemented — 
I  use  the  latter  words  with  great  force — 
by  a  President  whose  credentials   and 
whose  standtog  with  the  country  are  so 
high  that  we  will  have  a  minimum  of 
recrimtoation  and  aftermath  if  he  does 


it.  I  believe  that  he  should  be  persuaded, 
as  this  is  by  all  odds  the  right  course. 

One  last  potot.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  as 
one  who  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  for- 
eign poUcy  of  the  country,  I  am  appalled 
by  the  capabmty  which  we  are  leavto*  to 
Southeast    Asia,    as    the    Senator    has 
vividly  described,  to  be  drawn  back  to  a 
massive  way.  We  have  got  ourselves  com- 
mitted there,  and  we  are  simply  engag- 
ing to  a  ktod  of  euphoria  if  we  think  that 
the  pimout  of  our  troops  on  the  groimd 
and  a  zero  casualty  rate — which  we  have, 
thank  God — are  any  tosurance  against 
retovolvement.  So  long  as  American  re- 
sources are  committed  there,  even  to  an 
air  or  naval  war.  so  long  as  there  is  ex- 
tensive   American    persoimel    on    the 
grround.  we  can  be  retovolved  at  any 
time. 

It  took  only  19.000  advisers,  which 
President  Kennedy  put  to,  to  order  to 
brtog  to  the  600.000  troops  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  put  to.  The  s&me  is  true 
today,  and  we  have  many  more  than 
19,000  advisers  there  right  now. 

Second,  I  potot  out,  agato  as  one  with 
a  particular   responsibmty   for  foreign 
policy,  that  the  armament  and  equip- 
ment which  are  betog  burned  up  to  Viet- 
nam and  which  are  deployed  there  were 
not  made  with  mirrors.  They  were  drawn 
down  from  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  from  the  Atlantic,   and 
from  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Those  who  oppose  us  to  the  world,  to 
terms  of  the  values  of  freedom,  know  It 
just  as  well  as  we  do.  "Hiey  know  exactly 
where  we  are  drawn  down  and  by  how 
much.  They  know  exactly  how  much  they 
can  poke  and  pry  to  the  Middle  East  and 
to  the  South  Atiantic  and  every  other 
place  to  the  world,  based  upon  what  we 
have  been  compelled  to  reduce  to  the 
way  of  our  resources.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  a  very  dangerous  situation,  a  very 
provocative  situation,  to  the  kind  of  dic- 
tatorships we  face  to  the  world. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
see  that  our  only  course  as  totelllgent 
men  of  conscience — and  a  course  entirely 
consistent  with  support  of  the  President, 
as  I  have  explained — is  to  support  the 
Senator's  amendment  and  to  do  our  ut- 
most to  defeat  the  effort  to  strike  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  coUeague.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr.  Javpts).  who  has 
certainly  spoken  with  a  loud  and  clear 
voice  on  this  very  vital  question  and  who 
has  been  so  helpful  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relaticns  and  to  the  Senate  to 
our  attempt  for  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  past.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
he  has  jomed  to  this  colloquy  today  to 
order  to  ptopotot  the  consistency  with 
the  course  we  propose  and  the  course 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  followed. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yoi*  and  I  are 
both  particularly  concerned  with  the 
lives  tovolved.  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
are  to  Southeast  Asia.  And  the  lives  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  certatoly  are  very, 
very  Important  to  us  as  weU.  They  are 
human  betogs  and  they  have  suffered.  I 
am  sure,  more  than  we  have  suffered  in 
this  long  turmoil  that  has  taken  place  to 
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their  land.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  Sraa- 
tor  also  shares  my  concern  for  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  war.  It  Is  still  costing  U5 
billions  of  doUars  annually,  even  at  the 
present  lower  level  of  involvement.  Uter- 
ally  billions  of  doUars  are  being  spent  in 
this  war.  money  that  could  ^e  ^,,*^ 
solve  some  of  the  problems  that  cry  out 
for  solution  here  at  home. 

This  war  continues  to  go  on.  As  the 
senator  from  New  York  has  weU  pointed 
^?  we  could  be  relnvolved  In  this  war 
at  iSaiy  Ume.  As  I  said  earlier,  for  exam- 
ple  if  there  is  an  attack  upon  Saigon, 
where  there  are  thousands  of  Anjerica^ 
at  the  present  time.  I  ««  ^jire  ^^*^  J^^ 
wUl  not  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese    massacre     Americans      nor 
should  we  sit  idly  by.  But  that  is  the  risk 
we  take  by  being  there.  I  hope  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  not  foolish  enough 
u,  make  an  attack  upon  Saigon  at  the 
present  time  and  escalate  the  war  and 
cause  us  to  be  further  involved  or  re- 
involved  in  that  war.  But  that  is  a  chance 
we    are   taking   every    day   we    remam 

^^U^seems  to  me  that  the  fewer  troops 
we  have  there,  the  greater  the  risk  really 
Is-  36  000  troops,  none  of  them  comoai 
troops   are  certainly  not  able  to  »ga«e 
in  any  meaningful  combat  activity  In 
South  Vietnam.  Those  36.000  troops   a^ 
I  understand  from  the  best  InformaUon 
I  have  been  able  to  receive  ^ ro^i  the  Pen- 
togon.  are  support  troops  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  This  means  that  we  are  rlsK- 
ing  the  lives  of  36.000  Americans,  hoping 
and  oraylng  that,  at  some  time— and  no 
S^e  C  puf  a  time  on  it  at  all-the  South 
Vtetnamese  will  be  able  to  stand  up  and 
defend  themselves.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  that  wlU  be.  All  I  am  saying  Is  that 
it  is  a  possibility  that  it  could  go  on  for 
months  and  years.  All  that  means  is  that 
me  risks  that  come  with  It^the  possi- 
bility of  loss  of  Uves.  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures of  our  resourc^— could  con- 
tinue if  we  do  not  make  the  decision  to 
get  out  of  Indochina  and  to  get  our  pris- 
oners of  war  back  and  to  get  an  account- 
ing to  give  to  our  people  of  our  MIA  s. 

Thus  Mr.  President.  I  reiterate.  I  hope, 
and  urge,  and  pray,  that  the  Senate 
will  defeat  the  Stennis  moticai  to  strike 
this  amendment  from  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Ste- 
v«NSON>  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  23  minutes  remaining  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  5  minutes  re- 

"^Mr   STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 

time,  I  suggest  the  absence^  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ^  ^  »„  „„ii 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 

t^  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Sttvenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered.  ^^     ^     . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
mu-h  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? ,     ^    ,     ,  ,  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  3  min- 
utes.          ^    „„».      r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment submitted  as  a  substitute  to  my 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)    is  the  use  of  tht   same 
tactic  that  was  used  once  before.  And  it 
is  being  used  by  one  who  has  announced 
himself  as  against  the  foreign  aid  bill.  He 
desires  to  defeat  the  entire  bill.  A  vote 
for  his  amendment  may  well  be  a  step 
toward  that  end  since,  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  were  adopted 
all  it  would  do  would  be  to  adopt  the 
part  of  my  amendment  that  would  re- 
store certain  funds  for  Israel,  and  strike 
out  the  restoration  of  all  other  funds. 
The  purpose  is  to  defeat  the  restoration 
in  my  amendment  by  removing  from  that 
amendment  any  additional  aid  to  Israel. 
Senators  will  feel  that  they  should  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
.  Idaho.  If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  acts 
as  he  has  in  the  past,  he  will  vote  against 
the  entire  bill.  .     w,„ 

However,  Senators  who  want  the  bUi 
and  think  they  will  get  something  by 
voting  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  wOl  find  that  in  due 
course  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  vote 
to  defeat  the  bUl.  They  will  achieve  ex- 
actly the  same  purpose  by  supporting  a 
motion  to  table  the  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  because  by  tabling 
it  they  will  get  the  same  opportunity  to 
vote  increased  funds  for  the  State  of 
Israel  In  my  amendment  plus  restoration 
of  the  other  fimds. 

When  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations met  last  week  it  did  not  give  the 
same  careful  consideration — in  fact,  it 
gave  no  consideration — to  the  sums  of 
money  which  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  voted  on  when  the  bUl  was 
first   sent   to   the   floor   of   the   Senate. 
This  second  time  around— and  I  see  one 
of  the  Senators  from  the  committee  in 
the  Chamber,  and  other  Senators  who 
were  there   recall— about   all   that  was 
done  was  a  determination  to  get  the  bill 
on  the  floor  somehow,  never  mind  the 
figures,  and  "then  we  can  dispose  of  it 
one  way  or  another."  So  this  second  time 
I  think  this  arbitrary  cut  does  not  rep- 
resent the  intent  of  the  Senate ;  it  does 
not  represent  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
60  days  ago;  and  it  does  not  represent 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  hope  Senators  vote  to  table 
the  substitute  motion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  .    . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  time  remammg. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    I    have    only    a    few- 
minutes.  .      .    .    iw 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  1  mmute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  said.  It  is  correct  that  the 
bill  which  was  before  us  earlier  in  the 


session  had  been  considered  item  by  item 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatiooj, 
and  decisions  made  by  the  committee 
on  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  us  had, 
I  suppose,  about  2  hours  of  discussion, 
and  maybe  3.  There  was  no  actual 
consideration  in  depth  and  decisioM 
made  on  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 
We  decided  in  the  short  time  left  we 
would  vote  it  out  and  to  bring  it  before 
the  Senate  for  the  Senate  considera- 
tion and  action. 

I  am  not  bound,  and  none  of  us  in 
committee  is  bound  by  any  of  the  posi- 
tions taken  in  the  bill,  even  the  inclusion 
of  the  Brooke  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    BROOKE.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  Ume  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  hsis  4  minutes 
remaining.  Who  yields  time?  The  time 
running  will  be  equally  charged  against 
opposing  sides. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  wish  to  reserve  2  min- 
utes in  order  to  close. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  this  provision  states  that  all  this 
must  be  done  within  4  months,  provided 
that  during  that  4  months  there  is  a  re- 
lease of  all  American  prisoners.  I  pose 
this  question:  One  momth  passes  and  no 
prisoners  are  released;   2  months  pass 
and  no  prisoners  are  released;  3  months 
pass  and  no  prisoners  are  released;  3 
months  and  15  days  pass  and  no  pris- 
oners are  released;  3  months  and  25  days 
pass  and  no  prisoners  are  released.  Then, 
3   months  and  28  days  pass,  prisoners 
are  released,  and  there  are  2  days  re- 
maining. The  President  of  the  United 
States  in  2  days  would  have  to  get  aU 
forces  withdrawn  from  all  of  Indochina. 
It  just  illustrates  how   impossible  and 
impractical  the  proposal  is,  and  I  say 
with  all  deference  that  this  amendment 
is  unworkable  and  it  is  a  delusion.  It  can- 
not possibly  work.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  in  the  bUl  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  voted  on  favorably  twice  before. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  amendment  at 
all.  There  is  no  delusion  whatever.  If  the 
North   Vietnamese    do   not   return   the 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  give  us 
an  accounting  of  our  missing  in  action, 
then  all  bets  are  off  and  the  President 
has  entire  flexibility  and  does  not  have 
to  withdraw  our  American  troops.  He  can 
withdraw  American  troops  at  the  rate  he 
decides.  He  ah-eady  has  established  his 
own  rate  of  withdrawal.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  amendment  which  mandates  the 
President  to  withdraw  those  remaining 
36,000  troops  at  any  particular  point.  He 
has  entire  flexibility  so  far  as  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  and  he  can  nego- 
tiate, as  I  said  earlier,  for  the  withdrawal 


of  American  forces  and  for  the  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war,  something  that 
aiU  go  on  between  the  two  nations. 

So  I  think  the  Senate  again  has  an 
oDDortunity  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
r^ponsibility  to  vote  on  an  anUwar 
ameStaent.  Irrespective  of  what  itsfate 
^y  be  in  conference,  It  Is  incumbent 
uDon  the  Senate  to  stand  up  and  coura- 
grously  vote,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

°  The^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
hard  to  know  how  to  enliven  the  Ameri- 
can conscience  to  the  continuing  trag- 
edy and  horror  of  this  war.  ,  „  ^„ 

We  read  or  hear  routinely  of  B-52 
raids  conducted  over  South  and  North 
Vietnam.  But  what  does  that  mean?  A 
tvoical  B-52  mission  inundates  more  than 
a  square  mUe  with  high  explosives  to  a 
few  seconds  time.  Normal  life  in  that  area 
has  no  chance  of  being  sustained.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  four  such  B-52  mis- 
sions are  the  approximate  equival^t  of 
the  atomic  bomb  we  dropped  on  Hiro- 

We  have  been  averaging  about  16  such 
B-52  missions  each  day.  Further,  more 
than  half  of  our  total  bombing  m  Indo- 
china consists  of  B-52  saturation  bomb- 
ings These  are  not  smart  bombs.  They 
are  deadly,  blind,  indiscriminate  bombs. 
The  other  bombs  we  drop  are  often  tragi- 
cally indiscriminate  in  the  targets  that 
bear  their  explosive  power. 

We  are  told  that  such  bombing  is  done 
in  order  to  save  lives.  But  to  the  name  of 
saving  Uves.  thousands  upon  thousands 
have  been  lost. 

If  it  is  American  lives  we  want  to  save, 
then  they  can  all  be  brought  home  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks— as  could  have  and 
should  have  been  done  long  ago. 

We  are  told  we  bomb  to  get  our  prison- 
ers of  war  back.  But  our  bombing  creates 
more  prisoners  each  day.  Since  the  re- 
sumption of  the  heavy  bombing  over 
North  Vietnam  on  May  8.  over  100  more 
Americans  have  been  added  to  the  rolls 
of  those  missing  in  action  or  taken  pris- 
oner. 

In  truth,  we  are  bombing  to  support 
a  military  dictator  and  his  regime.  Re- 
member that  President  Thieu  was  re- 
elected in  a  one-man  election  reminiscent 
of  the  political  process  in  Communist 
comitries.  His  chief  opponent  from  his 
previous  election  has  been  a  prisoner  be- 
cause he  was  for  peace.  Thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  students  and  others 
suffer  in  prison  because  they  oppose  the 
government.  And  in  recent  weeks  that 
regime  has  taken  censorship  of  the  press 
to  even  new  extremes,  suid  have  abolished 
all  local  elections.  That  is  the  regime  we 
are  bombing  for. 

The  statistics  give  some  mesisure  of  the 
scope  of  destruction  and  suffering  we  are 
inflicting  on  Indochina.  We  have  dropped 
over  14  million  tons  of  explosives  on  that 
area.  That  is  70  times  the  total  of  all  the 
bombs,  including  the  atomic  bombs,  that 
we  dropped  on  Japan  in  World  War  n. 
Further,  half  of  all  those  explosives  have 
been  used  on  Indochina  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1969,  when  the  current  ad- 
ministration took  ofiBce. 


According  to  Department  of  Defense 
figures,  over  a  million  soldiers  have  died 
in  this  war.  One  million.  And  the  ma- 
jority, by  far,  have  been  soldiers  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  counters  at  the  Defense 
Department    do    not    keep    as    careful 
a  Ubulation  of  civilian  deaths.  The  best 
estimates  Indicate  that  400,000  have  died 
in  South  Vietnam  alone,  which  is  where 
the  majority  of  our  bombs  have  fallen 
during  this  war.  No  one  can  say  for  sure 
how  many  tens  of  thousands  have  died 
in  North  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Lftoe. 
And  then  there  are  the  hundreds  ol 
thousands  who  are  wounded,  and  the 
millions  who  have  been  made  refugees. 

American  casualties  have  dramatically 
decreased.  But  Asian  casualties  continue. 
And  as  long  as  we  continue  our  bomb- 
ing, more  Asians  will  perish. 

The  blood  bath  is  now.  And  those  con- 
cerned about  a  future  bloodbath  need  to 
reread  their  history  books.  Recent  his- 
torical articles  point  out  that  there  is  no 
precedent  in  the  history  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  kind  of  daily  bloodbath  oc- 
curring now. 

It  Is  true  that  as  of  September  1.  there 
were  cMily  39.000  Americans  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  there  are  a  total  of  134,000 
Americans  on  the  lands  and  seas  of 
Southeast  Asia  prosecuting  this  war.  And 
we  have  heard  nothing  about  when  our 
aircraft  carriers  will  cwne  home,  when 
our  pilots  will  come  home,  and  when 
the  Americans  at  airbases  in  Thailand 
will  ccane  home. 

On  the  day  before  the  Cambodian  m- 
vasion  the  first  amendment  to  cut  oft 
funds  for  the  war  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  In  September  of  1970,  that 
amendment,  which  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  coauthor  and  cosponsor,  received 
the  support  of  39  Senators.  By  next  June. 
42  Senators  agreed  with  that  proposition, 
and  voted  for  such  an  amendment.  And 
after  many  more  months  of  debate,  a 
majoritv  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  cut  off 
funds  for  war.  For  the  Senate  to  turn  its 
back  on  that  decision  now  would  be  a 
tragic  reversal  of  a  historical  movement 
that  has  begun  to  restore  Congress"  con- 
stitutional authority  over  this  war. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  what  Capt. 
George  Alan  Rose,  a  flier  who  was  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam  and  captured 
on  June  21  of  this  year,  said,  as  recorded 
m  yesterday's  Post  in  an  interview  with 
Richard  Dudman  in  North  Vietnam: 

I  would  like  for  all  the  Americans  to  ask 
themselves  where  this  country  has  gone  in 
the  last  four  years.  In  the  war,  to  the  econ- 
omy, and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  ask 
them  If  they  can  tolerate  another  tout  years 
of  this  ...  I'm  sxire  If  they'll— if  they  read 
aboui  the  war  and  all  the  problems  that  are 
facing  America  to  come  together  and  time 
for  a  change  our  course,  towards  peace  and 
good  will  to  all  mankind. 
Mr    STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
May  we  have  quiet.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes   to  the   Senator   from   Ken- 
tucky.      „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
■   ator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr   COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize the  deep  f eelin?  of  the  Senator  from 


Massachusetts  and  all  tho8e  who  are  a»- 
soclated  with  him.  Many  times  in  the 
past  I  have  been  associated  with  them 
in  the  introduction  of  simUar  amend- 
ments and  amendmenU  which  I  spon- 
sored. But.  as  I  said  in  the  last  drtjate. 
these  amendmente  offered  as  so-caltod 
end-the-war  amendments  and  recelTed 
by  and  believed  by  the  people  as  such— 
by  providtog  conditions  before  they  can 
become  effective  are  in  fact  prejcriptlons 
for  continuing  the  war.  In  fact,  they  go 
furtlier.  They  are  authorizations  for  con- 
tinumg  the  war.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  not  end-the-war 
amendments,  but  prescriptions,  author- 
izations to  continue  the  war.  They  offer 
no  substantial  hope  for  the  release  oi 
the  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  not  seriously  negotiate  un- 
til after  our  presidential  election  in  the 
hope  that  Senator  McOovkrh  wUl  be 
elected  and  that  he  will  accede  to  all 
the  requests  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  are  mistaken— 
that  President  Nixon  will  be  reelected 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  wiU  be  re- 
quired to  negotiate  with  President  Nixtm. 
If  they  were  sensible  they  would  nego- 
tiate now. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
the  power  of  negotiating,  and  who  has 
made  offers  to  withdraw  aU  forces  up<m 
release  of  our  prisoners  has  a  much 
better  opportunity  to  end  the  war  than 
these  conditional  Ulusory  amendments. 
I  have  come  to  the  belief  that  they  are 
Ulusory  amendments.  In  explanation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  the  discussion  by  the  Sen- 
ator and  myself  in  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  which  I  had 
previously  offered  on  July  24,  a  prior 
discussion    on    Julj-    19,    and   later   on 

Augtist  2.  ^^  4.^^„, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Congressional  REComD. 

July  19.  19721 
FouiGN  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
Mr  Coopa.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  S  3390  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
rkcord  __ 

The  AcTiNC  President  pro  tempore  The 
amendment  wUl  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  prlated 
In  the  RECORD. 
The  amendment    (No.  1325)    reads  as  fol- 

■•On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  all  down  through  Une  18,  on  page  11. 
and  insert  to  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowtog : 

"Sec  12  (ai  Funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated by  this  CH-  any  other  Act  for  United 
States  forces  with  respect  to  mUltary  actlors 
to  Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  tue 
purpose  of  withdrawing  all  tJnlted  States 
eround.  naval,  and  air  forces  from  Vletaain. 
Laos  and  Cambodia  and  protecting  such 
forci  as  thev  are  withdrawn.  The  withdrawal 
of  aU  United  States  forces  from  Vietnam. 
Laos  and  Cambodia  stiall  be  carried  out 
within  four  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  negotiations  be  con- 
tinued    with     the     Government     cf     North 
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Vietnam  for  a  cca«e  Are,  to  secure  the  retur.i 
of  all  Ualted  Statea  prUoaer*  of  war  held 
by  the  Oovermnent  of  North  Vietnam  and 
\\»  alltea  and  an  accounting  of  those  missing 
In  action,  and  to  seek  an  end  to  all  hos- 
tUltlee  in  Indochina." 

lAi.  CoorwM.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  section  13  of  S. 
33S0,  the  section  known  as  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

1  offer  the  amendment  with  some  regret 
for  I  can  recall  only  one  occasion  when  I 
have  been  separated  from  Senator  Mansfkld 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  He  has  been  con- 
sistent, utterly  conscientious,  and  without 
any  partisan  consideration  In  his  efforts  to 
enUst  the  Congress  in  Its  necessary  and  con- 
stitutional duty  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  a  close.  He  has 
believed,  as  he  has  said  so  often,  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  should  wcrfc  to- 
gether to  that  end. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  held  always  and 
have  so  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  in  speeches 
and  by  way  of  amendments  that  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  In  the  war  can 
only  be  ended  by  negoUatlon.  or  by  the  total 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  without  conditions, 
except  that  they  must  be  protected  as  they 
«xe  withdrawn. 

What  I  say  now  is  not  intended  to  question 
In  any  way  the  purpoees  o*  those  who  have 
Introduced  and  fought  for  legislative  enact- 
ments to  deny  funds  for  our  continued  par- 
ticipation in  the  war.  I  have  never  questioned 
their  purpoees. 

But  amendments  have  been  introduced 
and  which  have  received  a  great  deal  of  popu- 
lar support  In  the  country  have  Included  a 
condition  precedent — the  condition  that  our 
forces  shall  not  be  withdrawn  until  there  Is 
an  agreement  to  release  our  prisoners  of  war 
or  until  their  release  Is  actually  accom- 
plished. 

On  one  hand  these  amendments  have  pro- 
vided that  all  funds  shall  be  denied  except 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces.  Then  in 
contradiction,  they  provided  implicitly  that 
funds  for  our  participation  In  the  war  shall 
continue,  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  In  Vietnam  Trom  other  coun- 
tries, from  the  air.  or  from  the  seas,  until 
our  prisoners  are  released. 

I  can  understand  that  It  Is  dUBcult  for 
the  Congrees  to  support  an  amendment 
which  does  not  have  the  usual  prisoner-of- 
war  condition.  It  can  be  said  that  an  amend- 
ment without  such  a  provision  Indicates  a 
lack  of  concern  for  thoee  who  have  fought 
and  who  are  held  by  North  Vietnam  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  human 
decency. 

But  we  must  face  this  Issue — how  can  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  be  brought  about? 
Our  continued  fighting  has  not  secured  their 
release.  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  by  force, 
cause  North  Vietnam  and  Its  alUee  to  release 
the  prisoners.  We  must  look  tor  other  ways. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are.  at  minimum, 
two  prospects  for  their  release. 

The  first  prospect.  !*  that  their  release  will 
be  secured  by  negotiations.  President  Nixon 
has  made  a  serious  and  responsible  proposal 
to  North  Vietnam  to  end  the  fighting,  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  our  forces  in  4  months,  and 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war.  North  Viet- 
nam. If  U  truly  dealree  peace,  ouirht  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  and  substantively  so  that 
agreement  will  be  reached. 

If  negotiations  are  not  successful,  I  see 
no  hone  of  the  release  of  our  prLso^ers  and 
the  ending  of  the  war  except  by  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces.  When  our  forces  are 
withdrawn,  I  think  It  reasonable  to  believe 
that,  as  has  occvured  In  past  wars,  our  pris- 
oners will  be  released.  With  our  forces  with- 
drawn, the  good  offices  of  many  countries 
and  of  world  opinion  will  urge  upon  North 
Vietnam  this  International  and  humane 
duty.  Kxperlence  has  shown  that  no  country 
will  Intervene  In  a  serious  way  on  behalf  of 


our    prisoners    as    long    as    American    forces 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  means,  as  I  see  it,  to  move 
toward  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
ending  of  the  war  First  and  most  jnportant 
la  negotiations  and  the  euccess  of  the  nego- 
tiations now  taking  place  in  Parts.  The  sec- 
ond way  I  suggest  for  which  my  amendment 
calls.  Is  the  assurance  of  withdrawal  of  our 
forces. 

The  amendment  establishes  a  period  of  4 
months  from  Its  enactment  for  withdrawal 
of  US.  forces  and  the  end  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  This  Is  the  same  period  of 
time  which  the  President  propoaed  In  hla 
speech  of  May  8.  It  would  give  time  for  safe 
and  orderly  withdrawal.  It  would  give  time 
for  the  necessary  adjustments  and  prepara- 
ilou  that  South  Vietnam  must  make.  If  this 
can  be  accomplished  earlier.  It  will  be  all  for 
the  good. 

It  will  be  argued  that  to  propose  such  an 
amendment,  or  to  approve  It.  may  undercut 
or  hinder  negotiations  now  taking  place  In 
ParU.  I  do  not  think  this  is  correct.  The 
amendment  presents  to  North  Vietnam  the 
assurance  that  the  Congress  can  give,  as  the 
President  has  given,  that  our  forces  will  be 
withdrawn.  No  reason  would  remain  for  North 
Vietnam  to  hold  our  fjrlsoners  as  hostages. 
The  amendment  I  offer  is  more  direct  than 
the  amendments  which  have  been  propoaed 
In  past  years.  They  have  provided  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  our  forces  conditional  upon 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  It  Is  a  condition 
which  North  Vietnam  can  accept  or  reject, 
one  which  enables  them  to  hold  our  prison- 
ers as  hostages  upon  their  terms. 

This  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
national  commitments  resolution  which  the 
Senate  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  It  Is 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Act  Initiated 
by  Senator  Javlts  and  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved by  a  large  majority.  I  think  It  is 
clearly  constitutional. 

The  amendment  is  consistent  with  amend- 
ments which,  with  others.  I  have  Introduced 
m  the  past.  All  but  one  were  approved  by  the 
Senate.  None  of  these  amendments  carried 
any  conditions  which  would  nullify  Its  pur- 
pose 

I  want  to  say  that  It  is  my  desire  to  assist 
President  Nixon  In  his  continuing  efforts  to 
withdraw  American  forces,  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close,  and  to  secure  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  He  has  reversed  past 
policies.  He  has  done  his  best.  As  I  said 
earlier  In  this  statement,  he  has  made  an  ex- 
ceedlnjflv  fair  proposal  to  North  Vietnam,  and 
If  North  Vietnam  desires  peace  and  will  ne- 
gotiate  seriously,   the   war   can   be   ended. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amendment  or 
any  amendment  can  promise  absolutely  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Individual  can  promise  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  can  only 
say  that,  in  my  view,  negotiations  and  with- 
drawal offer  the  best  chance  to  secure  their 
release. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Congress  such  a  course  of  action. 
It  expresses  a  view  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  should  join  In  the  policy  of  with- 
drawing our  military  forces  completely  from 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  and 
cease  military  action  from  other  countries 
and  from  the  sea.  It  would  arlve  the  people 
of  those  countries  a  chance  to  live  In  some 
kind  of  peace,  and  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish their  own  governmental  systems  and  re- 
lations. It  will  save  lives  and  provide  a  better 
chance  for  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  return  to  their  families. 

Mr.  Mansthld.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Coopi».  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PaisiDiNc  Omcxa.  (Mr.  PASToax) .  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.   MANsrin-D.   Mr.    President,   I   want  to 
commend    the    distinguished    Senator    from 


Kentucky,  than  whom  there  Is  no  more  con- 
scientious Member  of  this  body,  for  the  forth' 
right  proposal  which  he  has  just  presented 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

As  he  states.  If  a  solution  could  be  found, 
"It  would  give  the  people  of  those  countrl«s 
a  chance  to  live  In  some  kind  of  peace,  and 
an  opportunity  to  establlah  their  own  gov- 
ernmental systems  and  relations.  It  will  save 
lives  and  provide  a  better  chance  for  Xh» 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  their  re. 
turn   to   their   families." 

As  long  as  the  war  goes  on  I  wovUd  lay 
the  chances  of  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  recoverable  MIA's  remain  remote. 
This  Is  a  proposition  which  faces  up  to  Uis 
situation  very  directly,  again  to  quote  from 
the  Senator's  remarks: 

"The  amendment  I  offer  Is  more  direct 
than  the  amendments  which  have  been  pro- 
posed In  past  years." 

There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
Furthermore,  the  Senator  states,  and  again 
I  quote  him: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  this  amendment  or 
any  amendment  can  promise  absolutely  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war." 

I  would  be  prone  to  agree  with  that.  As  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator's 
amendment,  what  he  Is  offering  Is  a  two- 
prong  proposal.  One  prong  Is  In  line  with 
the  President's  suggestion  that  within  » 
4-month  period.  It  may  be  that  negotiations 
can  bring  an  end  to  this  horrible  war.  In 
that  respect,  may  I  quote  a  remark  made  by 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  on  his  return  from  bis 
latest  trip  to  China,  in  which  he  said: 

"We  expect  that  when  the  war  Is  finally 
settled  It  will  be  through  direct  negotiations 
between  the  North  Vietnamese  and  American 
negotiators." 

The  other  prong  Is  withdrawal  with  no  Ifs, 
ands.  or  buts.  but  on  the  supposition  that  If 
our  withdrawal  Is  complete,  then,  as  a  mat- 
ter without  absolute  guarantee,  our  prison- 
ers woiild  stand  a  better  chance  to  be  re- 
leased. 

I  may  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
while  I  appreciate  his  kind  words  about  me 
in  the  beginning  of  his  remarks,  and  we  have 
been  together  on  many  facets  of  the  Vietnam 
situation  seeking  a  solution,  it  would  be  my 
present  Intention  to  stick  with  the  proposal 
contained  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  to 
change  the  date  from  August  1  to  October 
1.  But  I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  should  that  proposal  now  In- 
corporated In  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  be  nulli- 
fied, diluted,  or  kUled.  I  would  give  most 
earnest  and  serious  consideration  to  this  di- 
rect and  clear-cut  proposal  which  seeks  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
making  this  suggestion  and  for  giving  to 
the  Senate  his  reasons  therefor. 

Mr  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his  re- 
marks. I,  too.  recall  the  long  association  we 
have  had  together  In  Congressional  action  to 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  recall  In  1954  when  It  was  proposed  that 
the  United  States  should  Intervene  in  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam  after  the  fall  of 
Dlenblenphu,  the  majority  leader  and  I  spoke 
against  that  Intervention.  Since  that  time  we 
have  Joined  In  amendments  and  In  many 
efforts  concerning  an  end  to  the  war. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  It  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  me  for  many  years  that 
amendments  which  have  been  offered  to  halt 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  which  called  for  the 
withdrawal  of  forces — have  provided  In  the 
same  amendment  conditions,  precedent.  In- 
cluding the  condition  that  prisoners  must 
be  released.  The  effect  of  such  conditions, 
of  course,  has  been  to  vitiate  the  amend- 
jnents. 

The  PREsroiNG  OFncia.  The  Senator  s  tinw 

has  expired. 


Mr  CooPBt.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the  Sen- 
^toTyleld  to  me  for  3  additional  mlnut^w? 

TTiiPaMiMNO  omen.  Under  the  previous 
order  the  period  for  the  tranaactlon  of  rou- 
tS.  riming  buBln««  1.  now  in  ord«  f or 
not  to  exceed  30  nUnutes.  with  remarks  there- 
in umlted  to  3  minutes.  

mTmans^ikjj.  Mr.  President,  I  have  aaked 
unanimous  consent  and  I  believe  It  h«  ^ 
^ted  that  the  unfinished  business  to  be 
l^^fore  the  Senate  Immediately  after  the 
,^e  allotted  to  the  8«°*'^i«>°'^«^^:jf''y; 

The   PMsmiNO    Omcxa.    The    Senator    is 

correct. 

FoHzloif  AasiffrAiici  Act  of  1972 
The  PMsroiNO  Ofncia  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  buslnese,  S. 
llOO  which  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 
The    assistant    legislative    clerk    read    as 

■A  bill  (S  33901  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  P^rPOi«^" 
Mr  MANSFntU).  Now,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky may  speak  as  long*8  he  wtahes. 
Mr    CoopTR.    I    shaU    be    brief. 
The   PBXsmiNG   OmcKa    (Mr.    HabtI.    The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  recognized^ 

Mr   Coopra.  Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  be- 
fore what  has  concerned  me  and  concerned 
me  a  great  deal.  Is  that  amendments  ^led 
"end   the    war    amendments,"    provided    for 
denial  of  funds  to  continue  the  participa- 
tion of  American  forces  In  the  war  ^^  con- 
versely   and  in   contradiction.   Included   the 
provision  that  our  participation  should  con- 
tinue until  our  prisoners  of  war  were  released. 
Of  course,  the  effect  of  the  precondition 
was  to  vitiate  the  end-the-way  amendments. 
The  amendment  I  offer  today  does  not  con- 
tain  any    preconditions   for    withdrawal.    It 
simply     states     that     the     United     States 
shall  withdraw  Its  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam In  4  months  from  the  enactment  of  this 
bill-  that  it  shall  not  continue  Its  participa- 
tion in  the  war  in  Indochina;  It  means  the 
end  of  our  participation  in  the  war.  If  this 
course  were  followed,  we  would  have  a  better 
chance,  perhaps  the  only  chance  other  than 
through  negotiations,  to  obtain  the  release 
of  our  prisoners. 

Mr.  President.  I  shaU  speak  later  on  this 
amendment.  I  Intend  to  press  the  amendment 
to  a  vote. 

[From  the  Congeessional  Record. 
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amendment    no.    13  2S    AS    MODIFI13) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment.  I  had  proposed  It  as  an  amen'"- 
ment  to  the  section  12  of  the  bUl,  known  as 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  But  I  can  say  I 
think  I  will  speak  only  10  or  12  minutes.  I 
ask  Senators  to  read  amendment  No.  1336  I 
offer  to  S.  3390.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  18  on  page  11.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc.  12.  (a»  Funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  United 
States  forces  with  respect  to  military  actions 
In  Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  all  United  States 
ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  and  protecting  such 
forces  as  they  are  withdrawn.  The  withdrawal 
of  aU  United  States  forces  from  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  shall  be  carried  out 
within  four  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"(b)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  negotiations  be  con- 
tinued with  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  a  cease-fire,  to  secure  the  return  of 
all  United  States  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  Its 
Blllee  and  an  accounting  of  thoee  missing  in 
action,  and  to  seek  an  end  to  all  boetUltles  in 
Indochina." 


This  la  the  change:  On  pace  10,  beginning 
with  line  18.  strike  out  all  down  throuj^  line 
18  on  page  11.  and  insert  a  new  8«:tlon.  Bas- 
tion 13.  and  new  language.  Then  the  lan- 
guage remains  the  swne  as  In  the  ametnrtmont 
which  I  offered  on  July  19,  1973. 

The  PaasmiNO  Oftxcmi  (Mr.  Hansen)  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 

•On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  all  down  through  Une  18  on  page  U,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 13 :  ^  „ 

•Sbc.  13  (a)  Funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  United 
States  forces  with  respect  to  mUltary  actions 
m  Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wlthdrawmg  all  United  States  ground, 
naval,  and  aU-  forces  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  and  protecting  such  forces  as  they 
are  withdrawn.  The  withdrawal  of  aU  Unlt«d 
States  forces  from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia shall  be  carried  out  within  four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

Mr.  CooPEK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

The  PRKsmiNO  Officeb.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  Cooper.  Mr  President,  my  amendment 
No  1325  as  modified,  to  8.  3390.  was  sub- 
mitted on  July  19.  Its  text  and  the  statement 
I  made  at  the  time  are  printed  in  the  Record 
on  pages  24317-24319.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  again  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecoro,  as 
follows:) 


PoBEiGN  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
Mr  Cooper.  Mr  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  8.  3390  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  __,. 

The  Acting  PREsmENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  wUl  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  ^  ,„, 

The  amendment   (No.  1325)    reads  as  fol- 

°^^  page  10.  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  18.  on  page  U, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  12.  (a)  F^inds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  United 
States  forces  with  respect  to  mUltary  ac- 
tions in  Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  all  United  StatM 
Kround.  naval,  and  air  forces  from  Vietnana. 
Laos  and  Cambodia  and  protecting  such 
forces  as  they  are  withdrawn.  The  wlthdrawai 
of  all  United  States  forces  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  shall  be  carried  out 
within  four  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

••(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  negotiations  be  contin- 
ued with  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
for  a  cease  fire,  to  secure  the  return  of  all 
United  States  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies 
and  an  accounting  of  those  missing  in  action, 
and  to  seek  an  end  to  aU  hostilities  in 
Indochina." 

Mr  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk,  an  amendment  to  section  12  of 
S.  3390.  the  section  known  as  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

I  offer  the  amendment  with  some  regret  ror 
I  can  recall  only  one  occasion  when  I  have 
been  separated  from  Senator  Mansfield  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  He  has  been  consistent, 
utterly  conscientious,  and  without  any  parti- 
san consideration  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  the 
Congreaa  In  its  neoeasary  and  constitutional 
duty  to  assist  In  bringing  the  war  in  South- 


east Asia  to  a  close  He  has  beUeved,  as  he  ha* 
a«td  BO  often,  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  should  work  together  to  that 

end. 

But  Mr.  President,  I  have  held  always 
and  have  so  stated  on  the  Senate  flow  m 
speeches  and  by  way  of  amendmenu  that  the 
Mirtlclpatlon  of  the  United  States  In  the  war 
can  only  be  ended  by  negotiation,  or  by  the 
t»tal  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  without  con- 
ditions, except  that  they  must  be  protected 
as  they  are  withdrawn. 

Whait  I  say  now  Is  not  intended  to  ques- 
Uon  in  any  way  the  purposes  of  thoee  who 
have  introduced  and  fought  for  legislative 
enactments  to  deny  funds  for  our  continued 
participation  In  the  war.  I  have  never  ques- 
tioned their  purposes. 

But  amendments  have  been  introduced 
and  which  have  received  a  great  deal  of  pop- 
ular support  in  the  country  have  included 
a  condition  precedent— the  condition  that 
our  forces  shall  not  be  withdrawn  untu 
there  is  an  agreement  to  release  our  prisoners 
of  war  or  until  their  release  is  actually 
accomplished.  .^      ,.     . 

On  one  hand  these  amendments  have 
provided  that  all  funds  shaU  be  denied 
except  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces.  Then 
in  contradiction,  they  provided  implicitly 
that  funds  for  our  participation  in  the  war 
shall  continue,  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  fight  in  Vietnam  from  other 
countries,  from  the  air,  or  from  the  sea,  un- 
tU  our  prisoners  are  released 

I  can  understand  that  it  Is  difficult  for 
the  Congress  to  support  an  amendment 
which  does  not  have  the  usual  prisoner-of- 
war  condition.  It  can  be  said  that  an 
amendment  without  such  a  provision  Indi- 
cates a  lack  of  concern  for  those  who  have 
foMht  and  who  are  held  by  North  Vietnam 
in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
human  decency. 

But  we  must  face  this  issue — how  can  the 
release  of  otu-  prisoners  be  brought  about? 
Our  continued  fighting  has  not  secured  their 
release.  It  is  evidence  that  we  cannot  by 
force  cause  North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies 
to  release  the  prisoners.  We  must  look  for 
other  ways.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are,  at 
minimum,  two  prospects  for  their  release. 
The  first  prospect.  Is  that  their  release  will 
be  secured  by  negotiations.  President  Nixon 
has  made  a  serious  and  responsible  proposal 
to  North  Vietnam  to  end  the  fighting,  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  our  forces  in  4  months, 
and  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war  North 
Vietnam,  if  It  truly  desires  peace,  ought  to 
negotiate  seriously  and  substantively  so  that 
agreement  will  be  reached. 

If  negotutions  are  not  successful.  I  see 
no  hope  of  the  release  of  our  prisoners  and 
the  ending  of  the  war  except  by  the  with- 
drawal of  OUT  forces.  'When  our  forces  are 
withdrawn.  I  think  it  reasoivable  to  believe 
that  as  has  occurred  in  past  wars,  our  pris- 
oners will  be  released.  With  our  forces  with- 
drawn, the  good  offices  of  many  countrtes 
and  of  world  opinion  will  urge  upon  North 
Vietnam  this  international  and  humane 
dutv  Experience  has  shown  that  no  country 
will"  Intervene  in  a  serious  way  on  behalf  of 
our  Drtsoners  as  long  as  American  forces  are 
flsrhtlng  m  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  means,  as  I  see  It,  to  move 
toward  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
endlnjt  of  the  war  First  and  most  important 
is  nesrottations  and  the  success  of  the  nego- 
tiations now  taklntt  place  in  Paris.  The  sec- 
ond way  I  suggest  for  which  my  amendment 
calls,  is  the  assurance  of  withdrawal  of  our 

forces.  ,  J  _#  .« 

The  amendment  establishes  a  period  of  4 
months  from  its  enactment  for  withdrawal 
of  U  S  forces  and  the  end  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war  This  is  the  same  period  of 
time  which  the  President  proposed  in  his 
speech  of  May  8.  It  would  give  time  for  safe 
and  orderly  wlthdrawai.  It  would  give  time 
for  the  necessary  adjustnosnts  and  prepara- 
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tlon  that  South  Vietnam  must  make.  If  thta 
can  be  accomplished  earlier,  It  will  be  all  for 
the  good. 

It  wUl  be  argued  that  to  propose  such  an 
amendment,  or  to  approve  It,  may  undercut 
or  hmder  nogotlatlona  now  taking  place  in 
ParlB  I  do  not  think  thla  la  correct.  The 
amendment  presents  to  North  Vietnam  the 
assurance  that  the  Congress  can  give,  as  the 
President  has  given,  that  our  forces  will  be 
withdrawn.  No  reason  would  remain  for 
North  Vietnam  to  hold  our  prisoners  as 
hostages. 

The  amendment  I  offer  Is  more  direct  than 
the  amendments  which  have  been  proposed 
in  past  years.  They  have  provided  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  our  forces  conditional  upon 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  It  Is  a  condition 
which  North  Vietnam  can  accept  or  reject, 
one  which  enables  them  to  hold  our  prison- 
ers as  hostages  upon  their  terms. 

This  amendment  Is  consistent  with  the 
national  commitments  resolution  which  the 
Senate  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  It  la 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Act  Initiated 
by  Senator  JAvrrs  and  which  the  Senate 
approved  by  a  large  majority.  I  think  It  la 
clearly  constitutional. 

The  amendment  Is  conslatent  with  amend- 
ments which,  with  others.  I  have  introduced 
in  the  past.  All  but  one  were  approved  by 
the  Senate.  None  of  these  amendments  car- 
ried any  conditions  which  would  nullify  Its 
purpose. 

I  want  to  say  that  It  Is  my  desire  to  assist 
President  Nixon  In  his  continuing  efforts  to 
withdraw  American  forces  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close,  and  to  secure  the  release  of  oiir 
prisoners  of  war  He  has  reversed  past  poli- 
cies. He  has  done  his  best.  As  I  said  earlier 
In  this  statement,  he  has  made  an  exceed- 
ingly fair  propKJsal  to  North  Vietnam,  ancflf 
North  Vietnam  desires  peace  and  will  nego- 
tiate serlouslv.  the  war  can  be  ended. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amendment  or 
any  amendment  can  promise  absolutely  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Individual  can  promise  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  can  only 
say  that.  In  my  view,  negotiations  and  with- 
drawal offer  the  best  chance  to  secure  their 
release. 

The  purpose  of  thla  amendment  la  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Congress  such  a  course  of  action. 
It  expresses  a  view  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  should  Join  in  the  policy  of 
withdrawing  our  military  forces  completely 
from  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia, 
and  cease  military  action  from  other  coun- 
tries and  from  the  sea.  It  would  give  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries  a  chance  to  live  In 
some  kind  of  peace,  and  an  opportunity  to 
establish  their  own  governmental  systems 
and  relations.  It  wlU  save  Uvea  and  provide 
a  better  chance  for  the  release  of  our  prlson- 
eiB  of  war  and  their  return  to  their  famlUee. 
Mr.  CoopXR.  Mr.  President.  If  the  amend- 
ment la  approved.  It  will  strike  out  the  lan- 
guage of  section  12.  on  pages  10  and  11. 
known  as  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  language  of  my 
amendment. 

As  I  said  on  July  19.  It  la  with  regret  that 
I  differ  with  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. a«  we  have  seldom  disagreed  on  Issues  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Vietnam,  have  Joined  In 
amendments,  and  I  hold  hto  vlowa  In  the 
highest  respect. 

But  we  have  come  to  the  critical  time, 
when  a  fundamental  question  concerning 
U.S.  participation  In  the  war.  must  be  square- 
ly faced  and  voted  upon.  It  Is  the  question 
whether  we  shall  support  amendments  whose 
language  and  purpose  call  unconditionally 
for  ending  our  participation,  or  continue  the 
support  of  so-caJled  end  the  war  {amend- 
ments, whose  conditions  actually  prescribe 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the  war 

A    number    of    conditional    amendments, 
some  term  "end  the  war"  amendments,  have 


been  offered,  and  voted  on  In  the  Senate  and 
some  have  received  wide  suoport  throughout 
the  country.  I  do  not  question  the  purpose  of 
anyone  who  has  offered  or  fought  for  these 
amendments.  They  have  had  value,  certainly 
symbolic  value,  but  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  have  held  out  hopes  to  the 
people  of  our  country,  which  by  their  very 
terms  could  not  be  realized. 

These  amendments  provide  on  one  hand 
that  our  forces  must  be  withdrawn  by  a 
certain  date,  and  deny  th«  use  of  funds  ex- 
cept for  withdrawal.  But,  conversely,  and  In 
contradiction,  they  include  conditions  prece- 
dent which  must  be  accepted  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  allies. 

Among  these  conditions  is  the  condition 
that  a  cease  Are  must  be  agreed  to  by  North 
Vietnam,  or  that  an  agreement  to  release, 
or  the  actual  release  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  war,  must  be  accomplished.  Some  have 
added  other  conditions  such  as  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  must  be  made  for  the 
evacuation  of  South  Vietnamese  who  fear  for 
their  safety  In  the  event  ot  a  North  Vietnam- 
ese occupation. 

Mr  President.  I  must  eay  that  I  assume 
that  the  fear  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Is 
Justified. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  I  have  to  go  to  the  mark- 
up session  of  a  bill. 

Mr  CoopuR.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President.  In  reading  the 
amendment,  particularly  with  reference  to 
section  12(b),  I  do  not  see  that  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  section  12. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  Senator  Is  talking  about 
my  amendment? 
Mr.  Pastore.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Section  (b)  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Pastore.  But  does  the  Senator  mean  by 
the  amendment  that  we  will  shut  off  the 
money  and  withdraw  our  troops? 

Mr.    Cooper.    We    would    withdraw    In    4 
months  and  end  aU  participation  in  the  war. 
Mr.  Pabtore.  Whether  or  not  the  prisoners 
of  war  are  withdrawn? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  I  will  address  myself  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
later. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  all  I 
want  to  know. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  these  conditions 
are  humane  In  purpose.  But.  amendments 
including  them  do  not  call  absolutely  for  the 
cessation  of  U.S.  participation.  They  leave  to 
North  Vietnam  the  decHlon  to  accept  or  re- 
ject the  conditions  and  upon  North  Viet- 
nam's terms,  and  thus  whether  U.S.  partici- 
pation shall  continue. 

The  McOovern-Hatfleld.  the  Case-Church, 
the  Cannon  amendments,  and  others  have 
prescribed  one  or  more  of  these  conditions. 
Paragraph  (a)  of  section  12.  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor MANSFntLD,  provides  for  absolute  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  by  a  time  certain  with- 
out any  condition.  But  I  oppose  the  Mans- 
field amendment  because  its  paragraph  (b) 
would  authorize  and  I  emphasize  •'author- 
ize," the  continued  sHelUng,  strafing,  and 
bombing  of  South  and  Horth  Vietnam  by  U.S. 
forces  from  the  seas,  and  by  aircraft  flying 
from  territories  outside  Vietnam,  unless  and 
until  North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies  agree  to  a 
cease  fire,  and  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners 

of  WSkT. 

These  amendments  are  a  prescription  for 
continuing  U.S.  participation  in  the  war. 
They  are  not  "end  the  war  "  amendments. 

I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  question 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  raised, 
and  I  think  very  properly. 

I  know  It  is  very  dlfllcult  for  any  Member 
of  the  Congress  to  support  an  amendment 
which  does  not  include  the  usual  provision 
that  agreement  for  the  release,  or  the  actual 
release  of  American  prisoners  must  be  se- 


cured It  can  be  said,  and  believed,  that  with- 
out such  a  provision,  that  we  have  no  corner 
for,  and  that  we  are  forsaking  our  fellow 
Americans  held  by  North  Vietnam  under 
conditions  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  elemental  human  decency. 

I  face  that  problem  because  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  upon  that  very  issue.  I  want 
to  face  It  today  and  ask  the  Senate  to  face 
It  also. 

We  must  face  the  question  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  assist  in  ending  the  war  and  the 
question  of  finding  the  best  mean*  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  American  prisoners.  We 
must  ask  what  are  the  opportunities  for  their 
release  and  what  is  humane  for  them.  I  have 
said  always  that  negotiations  are  the  tjest 
means  to  secure  their  release,  for  the  ending 
of  all  fighting  and  for  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Indochina.  President  Nixon  has  made 
a  serious,  a  responsible  and  a  humane  pro- 
posal to  North  Vietnam,  to  end  the  fighting. 
North  Vietnam,  if  it  truly  desires  peace — and 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  I  have  seen 
no  evidence  on  its  {jart  that  it  desires  peace- 
can  negotiate  seriously  so  that  an  agreement 
win  be  reached. 

But  absent  such  an  agreement  through 
negotiations,  I  see  no  prospect  for  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  and  the  ending  of  the 
war   except   by   ending   our  participation  in 

As  for  the  release  of  American  prisoners, 
continued  fighting  has  not  accomplished  and 
will  not  accomplish  their  release.  It  only  re- 
sults in  more  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  North  Vietnam.  It  is  more  reasonable  that 
when  the  war  Is  ended,  when  our  participa- 
tion is  ended,  that  as  in  past  wars.  o\ir  prison- 
ers will  be  released.  The  help  of  many  coun- 
tries and  of  world  opinion  would  urge  upon 
North  Vietnam  this  international  and  hu- 
mane duty.  As  I  said  on  July  19.  this  amend- 
ment and  no  other  amendment  can  guarantee 
the  release  of  our  fellow  Americans.  No  Indi- 
vidual, no  candidate  for  President  can 
promise  their  release.  I  only  urge  that  unless 
negotiations  are  successful,  the  end  of  our 
participation  in  the  war  offers  a  better  chance 
for  their  release  than  exist*  today. 

It  is  argued  that  this  amendment  will  tm- 
dercut  the  negotiations  now  taking  place  in 
Paris.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese desire  to  end  the  war  on  the  very 
favorable  terms  offered  by  President  Nixon, 
they  will  do  so.  amendment  or  no  amend- 
ment. If  they  have  determined  to  withhold 
a  decision  until   after  the  coming  election, 
they  will  do  so.  I  do  not  want  my  statement 
to  be  political,  but  I  must  say  that  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party  is  ambiguous 
and  ambivalent  on  the  prisoner  of  war  pro- 
vision, and  suggests  that  the  ending  of  U.S. 
participation   and   the   ralease   of   American 
prisoners  shall  be  concurrent — the  usual  con- 
dition, which  means  nothing.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  position  of  its  nominee  except  that 
his  jjast  amendments  provide  that  the  release 
of  prisoners  of  war  must  be  accomplished  if 
the  U.S.  participation  In  the  war  is  to  be 
ended.  The  argument  that  sua  amendment 
will    undercut    negotiations    can    always   be 
used  and  could  be  a  prohibition  against  ever 
debating  or  supporting  such  amendments. 

I  do  know  that  Senator  McGovern  in  his 
speech  m  Miami,  the  Democratic  nominee 
said: 

•Within  90  days  of  my  inauguration,  every 
American  soldier,  every  American  prisoner 
will  be  out  of  the  Jungle  and  out  of  the  cell 
and  back  home  in  America  where  they 
belong." 

That  does  not  state  a  clear-cut  position. 
And  as  I  have  said  earlier,  no  individual,  no 
candidate  for  President  can  promise  or 
guarantee  that  the  prisoners  will  be  released. 
I  must  say  that  I  have  voted  for  past 
amendments  of  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,  which  included  the  prisoner-of- 
war  condition.  But  I  have  determined  that 
this  condition  will  never  accomplish  the  end 
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of  our  participation  in  the  war.  I  »^d  not 
and  will  not  vote  lor  the  current  Manafleld 
amendment  because  its  paragraph  (b)  would 
authorize  the  continuance  of  our  pMtlolpa- 

*^  Mter  the  massive  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  North  Vietnam  in  March  of  tills 
vear  I  opposed  any  amendmenU  ooncomlng 
Vietnam  except  with  conditions  proposed 
bv  president  Nixon  because  I  considered  that 
our  forces  were  in  grave  d»nger  and  that 
President  NUon  alone  could  act  to  protest 
om^ forces  and  negotiate.  But  that  time  hM 
passed  and  I  suggest  that  the  4  months-- 
the  same  period  propowsd  by  the  President 
but  under  different  conditions— provides 
time  for  orderly  and  safe  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  and  for  South  Vietnam  to  prepare 
for  our  withdrawal. 

The  Prealdent  has  reversed  past  policy.  He 
has  removed  practlcaUy  all  U.S.  forces  from 
South  Vietnam.  I  hope  very  much  that  his 
negotiations  wUl  succeed. 

But  the  Congress  has  Its  responslbUlty  to 
assist  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 

We  have  the  aweeome  task  of  determin- 
ing the  best  way  to  sectxre  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  their  release.  We  wlU  not  be  able  to 
secure    their    release     by     continuing     the 

fighting.  ^_. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  President,  to  bring 
this  issue  to  a  decision.  I  have  offered  my 
amendment.  .  ,  . 

Mr.   Sparkman.   Mr.   President.  I  yield   2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  Presiding  OmcER.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President,  I  have  felt  for 
a  long,  long  time  we  should  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam, lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  There  Is  no 
question  about  Its  urgency.  But  we  have  this 
very  dlfllcult  question  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war.  As  I  read  this  amendment,  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  is  not  a 
condition  of  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops. 

What  Is  going  to  happen  here  If  we  with- 
draw all  of  our  troops  In  4  months,  as  the 
first  part  of  this  amendment  provides,  and 
onlv  then  we  enter  netrotlatiors.  Suppose  we 
meet  the  same  situation  we  have  met  over 
t^e  past  years  in  Paris,  where  they  talk  and 
talk  and  talk  and  those  prisoners  rot  In 
their  cells. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  buy  this  kind  of  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Brooke.  I  submitted  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Indochina,  conditioned 
upon  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  This  Is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  offer  it  because  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  we  should  not  be  placed 
In  position  of  having  to  ask  for  our  prison- 
ers of  war  after  the  fact.  Under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  we 
would  have  no  guarantee  that  we  would  get 
our  prisoners  of  war  back. 

The  Presiding  Otticer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Brooke.  My  amendment  to  the  Cooper 
amendment  would  strike  out  section  (b) 
of  the  Cooper  amendment  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

"Provided,  There  has  been  a  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  or  any  govern- 
ment allied  with  them. " 

Mr.  Pastore.  That  condition  Is  satisfac- 
tory, but  this  Idea  that  we  are  going  to  take 


the  North  Vietnameee  on  good  faith  and  after 
w»  have  withdrawn  our  foroes  have  them 
tell  us  to  go  straight  to  Hadee  and  have 
thoee  American  prisoners  of  w»r  rot  in  those 
N«th  Vietnam  cells — I  would  tm  the  last 
one  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Brooke.  To  my  knowledge,  we  have 
never  had  an  antiwar  amendment  that  did 
not  pro'Tlde  for  the  return  of  our  prisoners 
of  war.  and  I  do  not  think,  we  sboiUd  have 
one  now.  As  I  stated,  I  have  submitted  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CooFHt.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  have,  by  their  argumants. 
confirmed  the  issue  I  have  presentwl  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  fact  that  previous  amend- 
ments with  conditions  have  not  ended  the 
war.  They  are  not  end  the  war  amendments: 
they  are  amendments  which  by  their  terms 
continue  the  war. 

They  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war.  I  was 
in  World  War  n  f or  4  years,  and  spent  nearly 
2  years  in  Etirope,  American  prisoners  were 
released  after  the  war. 

I  would  like  someone  to  explain  how  we 
wUl  secure  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
when  the  bombing,  strafing,  and  sheUlng  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  war  continue. 

Mr  Pastore.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  But  we  won  those  wars.  We  have 
not  won  this  one.  If  we  follow  the  course 
that  Is  suggested  here  these  prisoners  'wUl 
rot  in  those  cells.  The  Senator  cannot  make 
that  comparison. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Let  us  not  continue  the  pre- 
text that  we  are  trying  to  end  the  war,  by 
these  contradictory,  conditional  amendments 
then,  and  raise  false  hopes  among  our  peo- 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CooPEa.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  one  question? 
Mr.  Cooper.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Brooke.  I  Just  ask  the  question  in 
reverse.  How  are  we  going  to  get  our  prisoners 
out  of  Vietnam  prison  camps  If  we  pull  out 
of  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Does  the  Senator  think  we 
secure  their  release  by  continued  fighting? 
All  I  am  saying  la  that  the  record  shows 
prisoners  are  released  after  a  war  Is  ended, 
and  my  amendment  ofle«  a  better  chance. 

Mr.  Brooke.  But  the  incentive  for  them 
to  release  American  prisoners  of  war  is  re- 
moved once  we  pull  all  our  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia.  As  long  as  we  have  the 
troops  there,  they  will  have  an  incentive  to 
release  American  prisoners  of  war  as  a  quid 
pro  quo.  It  is  something  to  be  worked  out 
between  the  two  governments,  but  once  we 
march  out.  saU  out.  or  3y  out,  leaving  our 
prisoners  in  those  camps,  what  assurance  do 
we  have  that  they  wlU  release  them? 

Mr.  Cooper.  What  does  the  Senator  pro- 
pose we  do? 

Mr.  Brooke.  I  propose  we  say  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  we  wUl  take  all  of  our 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  proposed  In  the  amend- 
ment, provided  there  Is  a  release  of  aU  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Mr.     Cooper.    We    passed     the    Mansfield 
amendment  with  similar  laiiguage  and  noth- 
ing happened — no  prisoner  has  been  released. 
Mr.  Brooke.  We  never  passed  It. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  nUn- 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Tlie  Presiding  Oeticer.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  X  underst*nd 
the  difficulty  Senators  have  with  an  amend- 
ment like  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  understand  the  grave 
problems  we  have  as  Senators  with  the  deep. 


humane  feelings  that  animate  so  many 
breasts  in  our  country,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  and  me.  with  regard  to 
prisoners  of  war. 

But  I  think  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coop»t  offered 
Is  an  honest  amendment  because^  it  recog- 
nizes facts  instead  of  illusions  *fid  theories. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  always  been 
ruined  on  the  rocks  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Ever  since  the  President  put  us  on  that 
wicket    we    have    t>een    stalemated. 

The  President  made  a  liberal  offer  for 
settlement  but  it  has  not  brought  about 
a  settlement  or  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war.  The  North  Vletnameee  themartves 
have  said  that  if  we  would  withdraw  our 
forces  they  would  release  our  prisoners  of 
war.  so  it  is  one  contract  they  have  made  In 
advance  which  the  world  has  a  good  chance 
to  observe. 

Second.  I  sav  to  Senators  ag»in  th*.t  we 
have  had  50.000  kUled  and  over  250.000  cas- 
tialtlee  we  have  had  this  country  disrupted 
as  never  before,  we  have  had  tremendous 
inflation,  seriously  imperlUng  the  economic 
foundations  of  our  country,  aU  because  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

There  must  be  in  the  consciences  of  Sen- 
ators who  are  not  running  in  1972— as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  are  not  run- 
ning In  1972 — some  evaluation  as  to  the 
total  future  position  of  our  country  in  terms 
of  our  security  everywhere.  Where  do  Sena- 
tors think  those  enormous  armaments  are 
coming  from?  From  other  pexU  of  the  world? 
Where  do  Senators  think  the  enormous  de- 
fense bill  Is  coming  from? 

We   have   stretched   the   fabric   so   it   will 
cover  the  responslbUlty  of  the  UxUted  States. 
Mr.  Pastori.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vleld? 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
shortly,  but  not  yet. 

Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  eval- 
uate our  position,  as  deeply  troubled  as  we 
are.  as  deeply  troubled  as  all  of  us  are,  and 
as  to  whether  this  is  not  the  only  way  to 

^»ce  it.  „  ,     o 

The  PREsroiNG  OmcER.  The  Senator  s  3 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  how  much  time 
do  I  have  remaining? 

The  Presiding  OmciE.  The  Senator  has 
15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr  President.  I  j-leld  3  addi- 
tional   minutes    to    the    Senator    from    New 

York. 

The  PREsroiNG  OmcxR.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  <or  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JA%Trs.  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
to  do  Is  to  evaluate  our  position.  I  am  try- 
ing to  evaluate  now  whether  we  can  face  this 
position  in  the  approximate  future  in  any 
other  wav  or  whether  we  lose  so  much  time 
going  on  forever,  and  whether  Senator 
Cooper's  proposal  might  not  be  as  good  as 
the  suggesuon  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  or  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  prisoners  of  war. 

This  mav  not  be  the  only  way  to  do  it  in 
the  proximate  future.  I  think  we  all  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator  Coopkr  be- 
cause of  his  unique  situation  at  a  time  when 
we  are  discussing  this  matter  and  he  la  mak- 
ing us  face  the  true  reality.  The  true  reaUty 
is  that  running  the  risk  which  Senator  Pas- 
tore in  his  usual,  eloquent,  colCMtul  way  pic- 
tured, the  super  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  -^  nonetheless  to  get  out  because  of 
what  Vietnam  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will 
continue  to  do  in  this  country. 

In  mv  ]ud?ment  I  sh?n  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  because  I  think  at 
long  last  we  are  at  the  moment  of  truth. 

Mr.  Presidert.  Ycu  either  want  to  win 
the  Vietnam  war  and  stop  giving  illusory 
conditions  that  it  can  be  ended  on  condi- 
tions, or  you  do  not.  I  know  what  my  deci- 
sion is.  but  I  do  not  quarrel  with  any  Sena- 
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eor  who  thinks  the  other  way.  I  hope  he  Is 
right  I  think  we  are  facing  the  moment  of 
truth  and  the  greater  reeponslblllty  of  the 
United  States  1»  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  I 
believe  that  serves  everybody — the  prisoners 
of  war,  their  families,  and  our  country. 

Mr.  B»ooi«  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
knows  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him  and 
for  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  know  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 13  an  honest  amendment,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  has 
said.  He  has  said  that  this  Is  the  moment  of 
truth.  But  the  truth  U  that  there  are  per- 
haps thousands  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
resting  In  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps 
at  this  time.  The  Senator's  amendment  would 
ask  us   to  pull   out   all   of   our  troops  from 

Southeast  Asia 

The  Pii«siinNO  Ofticer.  The  Senator's  3 
minutes  have  expired 

Mr.   Brooki;.  May  I   have  2  minutes? 
Mr.  Spa«k»»a.n    Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
3  minutes,  but  I  will  have  to  stop  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  BaooKi.  Pull  out  all  of  our  troops  In 
Southeast  Asia  with  the  hope  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  release  our  prisoners  of 
war.  He  says  It  Is  an  Illusion  If  we  do  any- 
thing else  other  than  adopt  the  Cooper 
amendment   at  this  time. 

Now.  the  fact  is  that  the  U.S.  Government 
Is  being  asked  to  take,  on  good  faith,  what 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  do  after  we  have 
removed  our  American  troops  frrm  all  of 
Southeast  Asia.  It  very  well  may  be  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  may  release  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  but  if  they  do  not  release  our 
prisoners  of  war,  what  Is  our  option?  What 
is  our  alternative?  What  have  we  got  left? 
We  have  absolutely  nothing  left  with  which 
to  deal  with  the  North  Vietnamese  other 
than,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said,  world  opinion.  We  do  not  know 
that  world  opinion  means  that  much  to  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

I  have  voted  for  every  antiwar  amendment 
that  has  come  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  sponsored  some.  I  have  coeponsored 
others.  It  grieves  me  to  have  to  vote  against 
an  antiwar  amendment,  but  I  cannot.  In 
good  conscience,  vote  for  an  antiwar  amend- 
ment which  leaves  It  to  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  release 
American  prisoners  of  war.  I  Just  cannot  do 
It.  And  I  do  not  think  It  Is  the  question  as 
put  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  at  all.  It  is  not  an  Illusion.  We  are  not 
asking  too  much  to  say  to  them,  "Return  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  we  will  pull  all  of  our 
troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia."  I  think  It  Is 
a  good  bargain,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  bargain 
which  they  would  erpect  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment,  In  all  good  conscience,  to  make. 

Mr.  Pastoek.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.    SPAEKMAif.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Chair  advise  me  how  much  time  I  have  left? 
The  PEEBronfo  OmcMi.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  Spahkman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Pastom.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  asks  what  we  have  left. 
We  have  something  left — the  shame  of  Amer- 
ica. The  argument  Is  made  that  this  Is  an 
honest  amendment.  I  do  not  dispute  Its  hon- 
esty: It  Is  the  Judgment  that  I  dispute.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  said  the  President 
made  u  very  generous  offer.  Yes,  but  in  his 
offer  be  has  always  proposed  a  cease-fire. 
When  the  offer  has  been  made  It  has  been 
conditioned  on  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  am  for  withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  I  am 
for  withdrawing  from  Vietnam  tomorrow. 
But  make  the  condition,  not  upon  a  cease- 


fire, but  \ipon  the  release  at  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  Why?  Becaxise  this  is  not  Amer- 
ica's war.  It  U  the  war  of  the  Vietnamese; 
since  It  Is  their  war,  it  is  a  civil  war.  If 
North  Vietnam  wants  to  flght  South  Viet- 
nam, let  the  North  flght  the  South,  but 
American  boys  should  not  die  In  the  process. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  If  we  want  to 
rescue  our  American  prisoners  of  war.  then 
make  the  withdrawal  solely  and  strictly  con- 
ditioned on  the  release  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 

AlKXN). 

Mr.  AixxM.  Mr.  President,  I  think  everyone 
here  knows  how  much  I  would  like  to  co- 
operate with  my  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
because  we  have  both  bsen  consistent  In 
wanting  our  disengagement  In  Southeast  Asia 
at  the  very  earliest  opportunity  and  at  the 
very  earliest  feasible  moment. 

It  appears  that  4  years  ago  we  had  In  South 
Vietnam  543,500  military  imen.  Today  we  have 
43,500.  Last  week  there  were  eight  Americans 
killed  in  South  Vietnam.  There  were  57 
Americans  murdered  In  New  York  City.  So  It 
looks  to  me  as  If  we  have  something  to  do 
here  at  home. 

Last  Friday  a  dispatch  that  I  fear  many 
people  did  not  see  came  over  the  wires.  The 
substance  of  this  report  was  to  the  effect  that 
Hanoi  authorities  had  stated  the  United 
States  would  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from 
Indochina  only  after  we  had  thrown  out  the 
government  In  Saigon  and  helped  establish 
one  which  was  more  compatible  to  the 
policies  of  North  Vietnam. 

Although  this  dispatch  was  only  a  news 
report,  I  have  some  reasons  to  believe  it  was 
a  correct  statement  of  the  Hanoi  position. 
There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  intend  to  hold  American 
prisoners  hostage  until  we  have  compiled 
with  their  demand,  which  la  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Saigon  and  disarm  the  people 
of  that  country,  or  leave  it  to  the  govern- 
ment which  we  would  establish  there,  suit- 
able to  them,  to  disarm  the  people  of  that 
country. 

I  think  they  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
prospects  that  if  they  can  continue  the  war 
possibly  as  much  as  90  days  after  the  In- 
auguration of  the  next  President,  they  will 
then  be  able  to  secure  compliance  with  their 
terms.  I  do  not  think  we  should  encourage 
any  prolongation  of  the  war  or  give  them  false 
encouragement . 

The  Przsidino  Omcca.  The  Senator's  2 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  Spakkman.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AiKBJf.  We  have  had  different  state- 
ments from  the  c&ndldatee  for  the  Presidency 
so  far.  About  15  minutes  ago  I  read  a  United 
Press  news  Item  that : 

"Senator  Gcoacx  McOovern  today  said  his 
pledge  to  keep  a  residual  force  in  Thailand 
If  North  Vietnam  refuses  to  releajse  U.S.  pris- 
oners Is  only  a  'gesture'  and  he  acknowl- 
edged that  It  probably  wotild  not  force  Hanoi 
to  release  the  POW's.  " 

I  do  not  think  we  should  encourage  the 
continuation  of  the  war  In  this  way.  I  think 
there  is  a  possibility  that  if  the  Senate 
stands  firm  there  will  be  some  more  fesalble 
way  of  bringing  our  Involvement  over  there 
to  an  end.  I  do  not  think  we  can  stop  the 
fighting  among  them  over  there.  They  have 
been  doing  it  for  200  or  300  years  and  I  do 
not  think  we  can  stop  It  now.  Regardless  of 
who  the  next  Preldent  may  be,  I  do  not  think 
we  will  be  able  to  do  It  then. 

I  believe  that  our  best  recourse  now  would 
be  to  leave  the  situation  with  our  Govern- 
ment, which  I  understand  will  have  another 
secret  meeting  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
within  the  next  few  days.  Let  us  see  what 
win  happen.  But  I  feel  very  strongly  that  un- 
less this  country  does  back  our  Government 


at  this  time,  there  Is  no  prospect  for  success 
at  a  secret  meeting  or  any  other  kind  of 
meeting,  and  that  the  North  Vletnamess 
will  hold  our  prisoners  not  only  until  next 
spring  but  for  an  indefinite  period  beyond. 
If  they  think  that  by  so  doing  they  can  get 
all  their  terms  complied  with.  I  believe 
these  are  much  better  prospects  of  ending 
our  Involvement  If  we  can  end  this  encour- 
agement to  continue  the  war. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  support  Senator 
CoopEE  I  do  not  feel  that  approval  of  hU 
amendment  would  enhance  the  coming  of 
peace  In  Indochina. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  THtniMOKD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  pending  amendment  requiring  com- 
plete and  unconditional  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  within  4  months  If  the  war  has  not 
been  brought  to  an  end  by  negotiation  is  an 
extremely  unwise  and  irresponsible  proposal. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  all  the  Im- 
plications of  this  amendment  most  carefully 
as  I  believe  that  sound  reasoning  based  on 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
securing  a  lasting  peace  In  Southeast  Asia 
win  lead  this  body  to  reject  this  amendment. 
In  my  Judgment,  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate  is  imperative  for  the 
following  reasons. 

First,  this  amendment  completely  under- 
cuts the  President's  well  thought  out  and 
thus  far  successful  program  to  achieve  a 
Just  peace  in  Vietnam.  In  1968,  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  reached  a  level  of  549.000. 
By  August  of  this  year  there  will  be  39.000 
American  troops  In  Vietnam.  The  President 
has  succeeded  in  removing  more  than  one- 
half  million  men  from  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Is  now 
spending  less  than  one-third  of  the  1968 
budget  figure  for  our  Vietnam  effort.  It  Is 
also  noteworthy  that  no  draftees  are  c\ir- 
rently  being  sent  to  Vietnam  and  that  draft 
calls  fcr  1972  have  averaged  less  than  5.000 
men  a  month.  It  la  also  gratifying  that 
American  casualties  have  been  drastically 
reduced.  Even  with  the  present  North  Viet- 
namese Invasion  considered,  our  casualties 
have  been  reduced  by  95  percent  from  the 
level  we  reached  In  1968.  This  outstanding 
record  of  reducing  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  deserves  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  an  irresponsible  attempt  to 
second  guess  the  President  and  thus  tor- 
pedo his  extremely  effective  program  for 
Vietnam. 

Second,  the  pending  proposal  has  no  guar- 
antee whatsoever  that  American  prisoners 
of  war  now  held  by  North  Vietnam  will  be 
returned.  The  President  has  pointed  out 
that,  even  though  the  FYench  withdrew  com- 
pletely from  Vietnam,  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  French  servicemen  completely  un- 
accounted for.  Neither  the  President  nor 
the  Congress  can  afford  to  leave  the 
fate  of  our  POW's  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government. 

Third,  this  amendment  would  leave  our 
loyal  allies,  the  South  Vietnamese,  complete- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  an  aggressive,  cruel  and 
totalitarian  enemy.  We  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam to  prevent  Communist  aggression  from 
succeeding.  The  sacrifices  of  the  American 
people  on  behalf  of  this  important  goal 
must  not  be  In  vain. 

Fourth.  President  Nixon  has  stated  time 
and  again  that  the  goal  of  his  adminis- 
tration is  to  create  a  lasting  and  Just  peace. 
Were  we  to  merely  bring  an  end  to  any 
American  involvement  In  military  hostilities 
in  Vietnam,  yet  create  a  situation  which 
results  in  new  aggression,  new  wars,  and  new 
demands  on  the  American  people  and  the 
American  conscience  to  halt  these  new  acts 
of  Communist  expansionism,  we  would  have 
sacrificed  much  and  gained  nothing.  Peace 
requires  strength  and  the  willingness  to 
use   that   strength   to   defend   world   peace 


Malnst  those  who  would  disturb  it.  Peace 
requires  that  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war 
discourages  new  aggression  In  Its  wake. 

Fifth  an<i  1"*.  "Us  amendm«nt  would 
Kienal  a  new  and  dangerous  retreat  Into 
SSlatlonism  and  away  from  the  position 
of  leadership  of  the  forces  of  liberty  and 
of  peace  in  today's  troubled  world.  If  the 
United  States  heeds  the  voices  of  those 
who  counsel  retreat,  surrender,  and  acqui- 
escence then  the  entire  free  world  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  powerful  totalitarian 
and  imperialistic  nations.  Our  retreat  from 
world  leadership  would  create  a  vacuum 
which  would  not  go  long  unfilled.  A  stable 
peace  for  the  world  and  an  optimistic  future 
for  the  humanitarian  Ideals  for  which  the 
United  States  has  always  stood  require  our 
leadership  and  our  sacrifices.  Vietnam  has 
put  us  to  the  test.  I  believe  our  Nation  has 
tfce  mettle  to  survive  this  test. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  Tapt.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Senate  finds  Itself  today 
demonstrates  the  unwisdom  of  putting  con- 
ditions upon  the  event  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  for,  I  think  a  very  hon- 
est approach  to  the  problem.  I  think  It  Is  not 
surprising  also  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  indicated  that  if  we  go  the  di- 
rect route  -r  the  absolute  route  that  Is  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  enemy  would  feel  that  they 
absolutely  mtist  go  ahead  and  start  to  pre- 
scribe conditions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont, 
with  whom  I  find  myself  very  much  In  agree- 
ment, has  indicated  that  he  feels  that  an 
additional  condition  may  well  be  put  upon 
any  termination  of  the  war,  and  he  cer- 
tainly Is  In  a  position  to  know  as  well  as  any 
of  us  whether  or  not  that  Is  the  case.  Very 
delicate  negotiations  are  going  on.  The  Presi- 
dent wants  to  end  this  war  as  much  as  any- 
one does.  Unfortunately,  the  circumstances 
of  our  own  political  life  seem  to  Indicate 
that  the  chances  of  that  perhaps  may  not 
be  too  good  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
issues  have  been  drawn  between  the  parties 
In  this  country  and  In  the  current  political 
situation. 

I  wonder  why  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
settle  at  this  time.  If  they  felt  that  there  Is  a 
chance  for  the  success  of  the  opposition  to 
the  President  getting  into  office,  and  that 
under  those  conditions  they  would  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  demand  such  conditions  as  the 
removal  of  the  Saigon  government  with  our 
cooperation  and  our  support. 

I  feel  that  we  have  to  act.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  great  restraint  In  the  Sen- 
ate, leaving  the  President  the  broeidest  un- 
conditional power  to  try  to  work  for  peace. 
That  Is  the  direction  in  which  I  think  suc- 
cess lies,  and  the  only  direction  In  which  I 
think  success  lies  at  this  point.  Creating 
doubts  and  encouragement  in  the  heart  of 
our  enemy  by  the  debate  In  this  body  today, 
I  think.  Is  a  disservice  to  the  prospects  of 
peace,  and  I  hope  we  will  end  up  with  no  such 
encumbrance  In  this  bill  whatever. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  vote 
for  the  Cooper  amendment,  as  I  have  voted 
for  every  amendment  In  an  attempt  to  bring 
an  end  to  American  military  Involvement  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  In  good  conscience  I  can- 
not do  otherwise.  The  war  continues  to  take 
Its  toll  of  American  lives.  The  number  of 
Americans  taken  prisoner  continues  to  rise. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  are  added  to  the  rolls  of  the  war 
dead  and  the  war  wotinded  every  month. 
Despite  the  best  efforts  of  President  Nixon 
to  end  the  war  by  negotiation,  no  end  Is 
yet  In  sight. 


Negotiations  between  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  United  States  have  been  under- 
way since  May  9,  1968.  Since  that  time  offi- 
cials of  two  administrations  have  counseled 
that  Congress  shotUd  not  act  to  end  Amer- 
ican Involvement  m  the  war,  because  con- 
gressional action  might  hamper  the  execu- 
tive branch  In  negotiating  a  settlement.  But 
It  Is  now  4  years  later.  Twenty  thousand  more 
Americans  have  died  in  Vietnam.  No  settle- 
ment has  been  achieved.  Therefore  Congress 
has  a  duty  to  share  responsibility  and  to  do 
what  It  can,  and  more  than  It  has  done  be- 
fore, to  bring  our  men  home. 

I  share  the  concern  of  all  Americans  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  released  and  the  miss- 
ing fully  accoimted  for.  But  we  have  seen 
that  having  more  than  500,000  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  did  not  secure  their  re- 
lease and  accounting,  and  It  Is  highly  un- 
likely that  having  46,500  American  troops — 
our  current  strengt^— in  Vietnam  will  ac- 
complish what  500,000  troops  could  not  ac- 
complish. Nor  can  we  be  optimistic  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  today  wUl  be 
any  more  effective  In  obtaining  prisoner  re- 
lease than  did  the  bombing  from  February 
1965  through  March  1968. 

Our  best  hope  of  obtaining  the  release  of 
our  imprisoned  men  and  an  accounting  of  the 
missing  must  be  In  ending  American  Involve- 
ment in  the  war.  Then  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vletcong  would  have  no  reason  to 
deny  further  these  simple  humanitarian  ac- 
tions. To  do  so  would  bring  the  condemna- 
tion on  Hanoi  of  the  entire  world  commun- 
ity. 

Since  July  4.  1966.  I  have  worked  for  peace 
In  Vietnam-  After  an  In-depth,  on-the- 
ground  assessment  of  the  American  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  In  December  1967.  I  said: 
"I  am  more  firm  than  ever  In  my  conviction 
that  we  cannot  win  this  war  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  We  can  help,  but  ultimate  vic- 
tory— military,  economic,  political  and  so- 
cial— must  be  won  by  them." 

Last  year  I  voted  that  the  American  mili- 
tary Involvement  should  be  ended  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971.  Today,  by  my  votes,  I  reaffirm 
my  conviction  that  the  United  States  should 
end  this  tragic  Involvement  and  that  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  help  bring  thU 
about. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30  sec- 
onds to  the  Senator  from  California. 


PRrVILEOC   OF  THB  FLOOR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  members  of  my  staff, 
Mr.  Murray  Plander  and  Miss  Ellen  Frost,  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
the  consideration  of  all  Vietnam  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRKsroiNG  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  CooPiK.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  in  a 
few  moments,  but  first  I  will  respond  to 
some  arguments  against  my  amendment  that 
have  been  made. 

First,  I  speak  to  the  argument  made  by  one 
erf  my  closest  and  dearest  friends  in  th*  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Aiken,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect:  He  believes  that  negotia- 
tions may  be  successful  this  time,  and  there- 
fore we  should  should  not  do  anything  which 
might  upset  those  negotiations.  I  hope  with 
all  mv  heart — as  all  of  us  do^that  negotia- 
tions will  be  successful,  because  that  Is  the 
best  way  to  end  the  war,  stop  the  fighting, 
and  get  the  prisoners  home.  I  support  the 
rf»re6ldent's  efforts,  but  I  have  pointed  out 
that  If  the  North  Vietnamese  desire  to  end 
this  war,  the  amendment  will  not  influence 
them. 

When  we  make  an  effort  to  discharge  our 
constitutional  duty,  we  are  faced  with  the 
argument  that  It  wlU  upset  negotiations.  If 
we  accept  this  argument  for  all  tlmee.  we  will 
have  placed  upon  ourselves  a  condition,  a 


prohibition  which  would  forbid  \is  from  ever 
exercising  our  constitutional  responsibility. 
I  will  not  spend  much  time  answering 
Senator  Thttrmond's  suggestion  that  some- 
how this  may  be  giving  some  service  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  have  never  believed  that 
North  Vietnam  desired  peace.  They  are  the 
aggressors.  I  have  no  sympathy  or  support 
for  them  in  any  way.  But  I  have  sympathy 
for  our  own  prisoners  of  war  and  concern 
for  this  country. 

To  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  :taooKX),  who  proposes 
to  offer  an  amendment,  to  my  amendment 
which.  If  approved,  would  weaken  It,  with 
his  condition,  to  the  same  amendments  we 
have  had  throughout  the  years,  and  which 
have  accomplished  nothing.  1  have  this  to 
say  to  Inform  ^^rn  of  Its  purpose,  because  It 
seems  to  be  misinterpreted:  My  amendment 
would  stop  the  fighting  In  every  area— from 
the  sea.  on  the  land,  from  the  sky— It  would 
withdraw  our  forces  within  4  montha,  the 
time  which  the  President  has  suggested, 
from  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam.  It 
does  not  provide  for  withdrawing  our  fleet 
from  the  seas  or  our  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia,  other  than  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia. 

If  after  our  withdrawal,  the  prisoners  were 
not  released  the  President  and  Oongreas 
should  decide  to  take  action  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  prisoners,  there  U  nothing  in 
my  amendment  to  prevent  that  from  being 
done.  I  make  this  point,  however:  If  acUon 
were  taken.  It  would  be  done  constltutlonaUy , 
with  the  assent  of  Congress,  and  not  by  the 
determination  of  the  Executive  alone. 

I  have  presented  the  case.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  not  offer  his  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Senate  vote  up  or  down 
my  amendment.  I  hope  that  It  would  ap- 
prove, and  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Senate  can 
have  an  Influence,  we  want  to  end  par- 
ticipation m  the  war,  to  bring  our  force*  out 
within  4  months,  in  a  reasonable  and  secure 
time,  and  with  a  better  opportunity  ct  secur- 
ing the  release  of  American  prisoners.  Past 
amendments  have  never  secured  the  release 
of  prisoners  and  never  will.  In  my  opinion.  I 
have  said  that  my  amendment  and  no  amend- 
ment can  guarantee  their  release.  No  man. 
no  candidate  for  President,  and  no  President 
can  guarantee  It.  My  amendment  has  the 
strength  of  saying  that,  after  aU  these  years, 
the  loss  of  life,  the  divisions  in  our  country, 
we  will  look  the  Issue  in  the  face  and  we  will 
make  a  decision  on  my  proposal. 

Mr.  Bbookk.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 
Mr.  Cooper.  I  yield. 

Mr  Brooki.  I  think  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  made  a  great 
contribution  by  offering  his  amendment. 
Very  honestly,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  vote 
for  the  Senator's  amendment.  As  I  have  said, 
I  have  voted  for  every  antiwar  amendment 
that  has  come  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senats. 
But  I  proi>o6e  my  amendment  to  the  Sena- 
tors  amendment  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  leave  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  tc  the  good  faith  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  Senators  amendment  has  made  a 
contribution.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  any  amendment  on  this  floor  which  has 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
not  only  in  Vietnam  but  also  In  Thailand. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  ThaUand. 
Mr.  BaooKX.  Cambodia  and  Laos.  For  the 
first  time.  So  it  Is  an  extension  of  aU  the 
amendmenu  that  heretofore  we  have  been 
asked  to  vote  upon.  That,  In  Itself.  Is  some- 
thing for  which  we  In  the  Senate  should  be 
grateful  and  for  which  I  am  sure  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  grateful,  because  It 
would  speed  up  not  only  an  end  to  the  war 
in    Vietnam    but    also    a    disengagement    of 
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American  force*  In  L»06  and  CambodU  as  drawal  of  our  forces  from  Cambodia,  Laos,  manner    and    In    what«ver    degree    and   to 

American  lorces  in  uwo  »""  ^  ^^^  Vietnam  This  Is  a  matter  of  logUtlcs.  We  whatever  extent  neceesary  to  accomplish  the 

*Mr    Coo«B    Mr    President,  can  the  Sena-  do  not  need  to  worr>-  about  those  negotla-  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  the  a*. 

t«rs*ciC^^me  from  the  other  side?   The  tlons.  But  we  do  have  to  make  It  a  condition  counting  for  those  mtoslng   In  action.  But 

^«^^nl.S  18  Lmoet  gone  precedent  to  withdrawal  of  our  forces  that  we  In  the  meantime,  we  wlU  no  longer  be  sanc- 

^^K^Mav^hafe  1  minute?  Like  provision  for  the  return  of  our  Amerl-  tlonlng   the   slaughter   of    Innocent  people. 

^    l^KMAN     I   yleW    1    minute   to   the  can  prisoners  of  war  That  Is  the  primary  advantage  of  the  cour., 

Q.^;^wt!^m  M««Lhu»ett8  Mr.  Ktnnxdt.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sena-  of  action  that  the  Cooper  amendment  would 

S^Bmo^MTTTonly  fault  I  find  with  the  tor  from  Kentucky  yield  me  some  time?  bring  about. 

<^\S^t<^"»^endment    is    that    It    does    not  Mr.  Coopbi.  I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Sen-  It  la  time  we  took  this  action  In  CongreM 

Tr^^l  forTe^T^^n  of  Ar^erican  prisoners  ator  from  New  Jersey—  because  It  seems  It  will  not  be  taken  other- 

of   war    I   think   the   Senator's   amendment  The  Pmsidino  Omocm  (Mr.  Hansen)  .  The  wise.                            .,..»,      o       ♦       . 

woi^have  a  greater  chance  of  adoption  by  Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from  Ken-  i  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 

^iTbodv  ff  u"d  provide  for  the  return  of  tucky  that  2  minutes  remain  to  him.  Kentucky  for  giving  us  this  chance. 

A^.,H^n  nri«>ne™  of  war  Mr.  CooPEK.  How  much  time  have  I  got  re-  Mr.   Sparkman.   Mr.  President,   may  I  say 

Tdo^ot^^w  how  iXy  Of  my  colleagues  malnlng?  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  rec- 

will  vo^  for  the  C^^  amendment^  do  The  S«siding  Orricxa  Two  minutes.  ognlzed  on  my  time.  How  much  time  did  the 

not   know   how    many    would    vote    for   the  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr   President,  will  the  man-  Senator  want? 

C^ner  i^end^nt  ai  amended.  But  I  cer-  ager  of  the  bill  be  wUllng  to  yield  me  some  Mr.  Kennedy.  Three  minutes 

^^bXvet^rm^re  senators  would  vote  time?                                                                        ^  M^-   Sparkman.  1   yield  3   minutes  to  the 

J^the   C^Toer   ai^ndrnTnt   with   the   pro-  Mr.  Manstield.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl  be  glad  Senator  from  Massachusetts^ 

"nr  *^^E"^^^^^^                 Of  A.£an  -  ^- ---  to  the^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  M:^Lh"urtrrs  r°^^J"for^Xutlr 

iT^T.^'.^.a'T.^Lr.-'^^^^  E^lr"  '^'-  ^-'-'  ^"^°^^'^^^^  Se^^toff^^m-LnTucrhreUir^S 

o"?  A^r^Tl^neror^Tthllinrt  ^MrCoo^PEH.  Mr.  President.  I  promised  to  and  adequately  the  reLns  for  his  amen. 

^Jw^hTtrdSt'STlIL^^Senator  from  Ken-  yield _flrs_t  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  --^^^-^f^^^-^i^^^J-^^u^^^^^^^^ 


tucky  wants,  and  I  quite  a«ree  with  htothat      'M^-^CA«r^^^     ^^     president,    after    the      opponents  of  the   war   In  Vletnam_I  com- 

th   the      Sent 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment 


the    legislative   branch   of   the    Oovernment  Mr. 


doL   have   a   joint    responsbnitr  with   the      Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  been  recognized,     mend  him  for  the  Important  amendment  he 
ex^utlvrbr  Jch  of  the  ^vernment  m  the      I  will  be  entitled  to  3  minutes  as  yielded  to     has  brought  before  the  Senate  today,  and  I 
Suclof  ??S^  war    We  have  been  saying      me  by   the  distinguished   majority   leader-     hope  that  It  will  be  accepted^ 
^hattlL^   .md   t^e    agaln-wlth    the   m7-      Is  that  correct?  Mr.  President,  although  there  are  perhaps 

C^vern^tS^ld  amendment,  with  the  Mans-         The  PaEsmiNc  OmcEE  That  Is  correct.  few  times  when  I  have  disagreed  with  my 

nTw^n^^dment    with   the   Cooper-Church  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  thank  the  Chair.  distinguished  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 

amen^nt    wUh   1^1   the   amendments   we         The  Presiding  Opticer.  The  Senator  from     i  disagree  with  him  here  this  afternoon, 
^e   tSln   w^ed   to   vote   upon.   But  all   of      New  Jersey  Is  recognized  for  2  minutes.  By  voting   for   the   Cooper   amendment.  I 

thim  wmy^owledge  have  contained  some  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  dls-      do  not  vote  to  turn  my  back  on  the  hundreds 

pToTi^^nllr^rr^^n  of  American  prison-      tlngulshed  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  yield-      of  American  prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vlet- 
eraof  WSJ-  Ing  me  this  time.  He  has  rendered   a  great      nam.  To  the  contrary.  I  believe  the  amend- 

Mr  COOPER  The  Cooper-Church  amend-  service  to  all  of  us.  He  has  caused  us  again  ment  offers  the  best  opportunity  we  have 
ment  had  no  such  condition,  either  with  to  consider  what  American  policy  In  Indo-  to  bring  them  h°me  I  believe  that  the 
respect  to  Cambodia  or  the  one  we  voted  on  china  should  be.  I  shall  support  his  amend-  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
lasTyear  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  ment,    and    I    shall    aUo    vote    against    the      tucky  will  bring  our  American  prisoner  back 

Mr  Brooke  I  stand  corrected,  if  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Mas-  home  far  more  rapidly  than  the  conditions 
Cooper-Church  amendment  did  not  have  a  sachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke i  Is  considering  in-  which  have  been  established  by  the  admlnls- 
provlslon  for  the  return  of  American  prison-      troduclng.  If  he  has  not  already  done  so.  tratlon  for  a  Vietnam  settlement-conditions 

ers  of  war.  But  the  other  amendments  cer-  Mr.   President,    it    is   true   that   the   Case-      uxe  a  guarantee  that  the  Thleu  governrnent 

talnly  did    I  think  that  the  amendment  I     Church   amendment   did    Include   the   prior     will  remain  in  power,  or  a  cease-flrethrough- 
propose.  Mr.  President,  would  strengthen  the      condition    of    an    agreement    for    release    of      out  Indochina,  or  many  of  the  other  condl- 
Cooper  amendment.  I  hope  that,  rather  than      prisoners  of  war    But  I  want  to  say  frankly      tlons  the  administration  seeks  to  Impose, 
asking   me  to  withdraw  my  amendment  or      to  the  Senate  that  the  purpose  of  this  pre-  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  see  how  we  advance 

not  offer  my  amendment,  the  distinguished  condition  was  to  prevent  the  absence  of  such  the  cause  of  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  would  a  condition  from  being  used  as  an  argument  by  killing  more  Americans  in  Vietnam. 
accept  it,  because  I  do  not  think  It  differs  against  an  amendment  which  people  wanted  The  President  says  he  wants  to  end  the 
much  from  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  to  vote  against  for  fundamental  reasons.  We  war.  He  says  he  Is  concerned  about  our 
amendments  he  has  sponsored,  cosponsored.  did  not  include  the  precondition  because  we  American  prisoners  of  war.  There  are  over 
and  voted  for  in  the  past  thought  It  was   neceaaary  to  bring  the  war      450   American   prisoners   In   North   Vietnam. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the  Sena-  to  an  end.  I  do  not  ttolnk  any  preconditions  But  In  the  first  3  years  of  this  administration. 
tor  from  Massachusetts  yield?  are  necessary.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion      20,000  Americans  have  been  killed  In  Viet- 

Mr   Brooke.  I  yield.  that    the    Cooper    amendment    gives    me    a      nam.  The  casualty  toll  Is  climbing  every  day. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Does  the  distinguished  Sena-  chance  to  vote  for  what  I  have  always  Thousands  more  Americans  have  been 
tor  from  Massachusetts  know  of  anything  thought  was  the  purest  expression  of  my  wounded,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vlet- 
new  at  the  peace  talks  whereby  an  official      own  views.  namese  civilians  have  been  killed  or  maimed. 

proposal  was  made  by  the  VS.  Oovemment  Now  we   shall   be  oonaldering  an  amend-      And    each    day    the    killing    goes    on,    more 

to  withdraw  by  a  time  certain  which  with-      ment   offered  by   the   distinguished   Senator      American  fliers  are  taken  prisoner. 
drawal  was  predicated  solely  and  strictly  on      from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Brooke).  In  con-  We   need    a   new   avenue   to   end   the   war 

the    release    of    our    American    prisoners    of      slderatlon  of   his   amendment,   we  shall   see      and    bring    the    American    prisoners    home. 
war?  whether  Members  of  the  Senate  want  a  pre-      For   nearly    4    years,    we    have    been    nego- 

Mr.  Brooke.  I  do  not.  condition,  and  whether  the  absence  of  such      tlatlng    in   Paris   to   reach   these    goals,   and 

Mt.  Pastore.  Is  that  not  what  we  are  trying      a   precondition   would   be    disabling    Insofar      we  have  not  succeeded.  I  believe  the  amend- 
to  do  with  this  amendment?  as  passage  of  the  Cooper  amendment  Itself      ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Mr.  Brooke.  That  Is  It  exactly.  goes.  offers  us  the  most  hopeful  chance  we  have  to 
Mr.  Pastore.  And  that  Is  the  reason  why.          The  Presiding   Officer.  The  time   of  the      reach  our  goals.  As  he  has  clearly  stated,  li 
then,  this  is  a  new  thought.  We  get  the  argu-      Senator  from  New  Jwsey  has  expired.  this  step  does  not  succeed,  we  will  stUl  have 
ment  that  we  have  tried  everything — but  not          Mr.  Case.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have  1  more      at   our   disposal    whatever   steos   the   Senate 
this.  So  I  say,  try  this.                                                  minute  from  whometer  has  got  some  time?      and  Congress  and  the  President  wish  to  take 
Mr    Brooke    I    agree    with    my    colleague          Mr.   Sparkman.    I   yield   to   the   Senator    1      to  Insure  that  our  prisoners  v.-lU  actually  be 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  Senator  from  Ken-      minute.  released. 

tucky  has  misunderstood  the  purpose  of  my  The  Presiding  Opficer.  The  Senator  from  ^q  one  can  be  sure  that  the  Cooper  amend- 

amendment  when  he  says  that  It  completely      New    Jersey    is    recognized   for    1    additional      ment  will  succeed  in  bringing  the  prisoners 
wipes  out  the  force  of  his  amendment.  It  does      minute.  •      home,  but  It  offers  us  a  new  and  hopefu'.  op- 

not  do  that  at  all.  His  amendment  will  be  Mr.  Case.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is      portunity.  one  thing  we  do  know,  however, 

strengthened  by  it.  I  hope  that  he  will  serl-      absolutely   right   wh«n  he   says   we   are   not      ^^  American  prisoners  of  war  are  not  coming 
ously  consider  accepting  my  amendment  to      abandoning   our   prisoners   of   war   or   those      .  under  the  present  policy    The  Cooper 

provide  for  the  return  of  the  American  prls-  missing  in  action.  II  they  are  not  released  „^„„^^-„.  ^„,  !,__  Ameriras  involvement 
onenj  of  war.  If  North  Vietnam  ha.  good  when  our  troops  are  withdrawn  from  the  f^'^f^^'^f,^' J  "  "'fPjl,'?*^^ 
faith  and  if  we  have  good  faith,  certainly  the  three  Indochlnese  oountrles.  we  shall  stlU  m  the  killing  '^J^^^f  .^^^^J.  "^^  "  ^^'^^^ 
executives  of  those  two  Governments  can  get  have  forces  In  that  region  which  can  be.  so  us  a  very  real  chance  .o  ^'^^^'■^1^'^''^^^ 
together  and  work  out  the  logistics  of  the  re-  far  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  con-  home  ^^^^P^^hat  the  amendment  of  the 
turn  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  the  with-      cerned,  and  should  be  appUed  in  whatever      Senator  from  Kentucky  will  be  adopted 
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Mr   TUNNRT.  Mr.  President.  I  support  the      Peking  gives  any  evidence  of  being  willing  to      be  made  J'^  ^uguBt  3r  H 
.J^nd^rof  my  able  colleague  from  Ken-      continue  unlimited  support  to  Hanoi-,  ambl-      is  that  golnig  to  be  done? 
»"^'°'"^=»  L-Lment  noses  to  the  Con-      tlons  In  the  South.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be      to  light  their  way  out  of  : 


be  made  by  August  31.  How  In  the  world 

'  They  would  hBTt 
f^kv^'^a;  ";i^4dm;nt'pc;^V'to  the  ^n-      tlons  m  the  South.  Indied.  there  ^m»  to  be      to  fight  their  way  out  of  Soutti  Vietnam  If 
^/f,^th«   first   time   the  stark   Issue   of      some  reason  to  believe  both  are  counseling  a      they  ever  were  to  come  out  of  there^ 
^^^K  ,  J«  in  the  C^«4m  wUl  take  unto      negotiated  end  to  hostilities.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  second  phase  of 

*fr'sLlves  the  reioS^bm^r^or  Impc^mH        ^nder  these  circumstances,  what  can  be      the  Mansfield  amendment-and  I  caU  it  that 
TuS^nd^unc^nKnal  eL  to  th?  Amin-      running  through  themlnd  of  L*_D«c^Tho.      -en  Jhough^  It   come,   to   us   a.   a   part   of 


can  involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war 


we   must   accept   that    responsibility.    We      can  he  see  prospects  for  achieving  a  break- 
"   ...^  tv,m„.rh  almost  everv  conceivable      through  for  his  masters  In  Hanoi?  I  regret  to 


Hanoi's  principal  negotiator  In  Parts?  Where  the  committee  substitute — there  is  a  pro- 

-  ■     ■           ' ■-  vision  for  withdrawal  from  tJl  of  Indochina. 

"■".-Il^'thmnffh  almost  everv  conceivable      through  for  his  masters  in  Hanoi?  i  regrei  w  There   is   a  cease-fire   proposal,   not  on   the 

have  "'f^„^^'^"f^i^^,7'^^;''^^''ha^  vo^d      saTt^t  he  can  see  those  prospects  only  In  entire    front,    but   a   cease-fire    as   between 

'"n'on  a  variety  of^mewu^e.    We  have  ?«.-      thl  deliberations  of  this  body.  Only  If  we  de-  American  troop,  and  the  troop,  of  North 

^  L   thrhoLbinr  We   have   decried   the      clde  to  give  him  unUateraUy  what  he  Is  in  Vietnam  and  of  the  Vletcong.  In  efl»ct.  that 

des^ucuon  Tt  wf '  hYve  not  sucked  In      Paris  to  Negotiate  can  he  possibly  see  a  light  is  a  separate  peace.  And  I  could  not  support 

„H.„»  thiamilltarv  adventure                                 at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  that  proposal. 

*  wl  ^should  ena^t  the  sSest  legislation          And  this.  I  fear,  would  be  precisely  the  ef-  We  are  not   engaged   m   a   war   with   the 

no«tble    It   must   bTuSulv^al   fnd   u^        feet  of  our  passage  of  the  amendment  before  South  Vietnamese.  We  owe  it  to  the  South 

S"°u"  we  must  create^stinany  effec«ve      us.  Hanoi  would  Buddenly_be  guaranteed  the  Vietnamese  to  see  the  matter  to  a  successful 
laws  which  will  force  the  President  to  get 


We  should  enact  the  strongest  legislation 

,„)ssible    It   must   be  unequivocal   and   un-                                                                           ...     ^  .^  ,„  .  w 

amblKUous,  We  must  creat^  still  any  effective  us.  Hanoi  would  suddenly  be  guaranteed  the  Vietnamese 

*.^.  which  will  force  the  President  to  get  very  alms  It  seeks.  The  abrupt  unconditional  conclusion. 

m^^Ke  That  thrAmlrlcTn  people  want  departure  of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam  and  If  we  have  a  cease-fire  with  North  Vietnam 

f^ftMnf            American  peopie      a  ^^v  ^^^^,^^^^^^  demoralization  of  South  Viet-  and  with  the  Vletcong,  what  else  could  we 

°Ve  Washto^ton  Post   this   morning  edl-  nam.  What  Impulse  to  negotiate  would  still  expect    than    that    the    South    Vletname* 

The   wasnmgion   *'"*''    '^'"'"""""f™  motivate  Le  Due  Tho'  None  that  I  can  see.  would  tnrn  on  us  If  the  battle  were  to  con- 

'°''*"^  thT                                   amendment  '^°^*'^^*fu^^y°^^^t^^°uJ;°ii,g  t^u  Incredible  tlnue    between    North    Vietnam    and    South 

".^l^^olntte  cannot  undo  the  bomblnK  and  achievement  of  their  main  alms  by  our  decl-  Vietnam. 

th.^tnt^r^d  thTcrmb^lan  a^  Sltun  slon  In  thU  Chamber  Hanoi's  leaders  would,  Then   we   have   the   condition   about   the 

•incuS'  and  an  ^h"  rSt  of  Mr  ¥^on  s  as  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  apparent-  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  ac- 

ti^e^nd-a-haff-vear    perfon^nce    in    the  Iv  believe,  then  magnanimously  release  our  counting  for  the  missing  In  action.  I   call 

.n^dutt  tf  our  vLtnam  war^ort-  nclud-  prisoners?  I  rather  doubt  It.  It  Is  far  more  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  conditions 

nf^me  2oZ)  ^ertc"n  dead           He  dc«8  likely  that  the  desire  to  humiliate  a  beaten  apply,  not  the  withdrawal  from  South  Vlet- 

mg  some  20 .000  American  aeaa.      .  ne  ooes              'uXA  orevaU  "»«•  not  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  In  South 

r,o'rm  S°Srtcan^exS  thaVpro?^  '"d^  ^vrne'serlously  believe  that  Hanoi  Vietnam,  but  both  of  those  conditions  are 

^^^nd'^^he  win  to  bf  keot  "  would  do  ^v  less  than  r«urn  JoyfuUy  to  the  predicated  upon  or  have  to  do  with  the  wlth- 

"it  appears  howev^,  Sat  the  President  does  assertion  of  its  maximum  demimds  now  that  drawal  from  all  of  Ind«>chlna   _ 

"KK^-                  »...,,,.,       .1.   .   . 4  ^J^r>tr\r■v  YiAti  fallen  BO  unexoectedlv  In  Its  lap?  Now  as  to  the  amendment  of  this  dlstin- 

^tsout'^^'^'irtnam^t  appears  t^t't^e  I   f^  one   doTo?.  An"d  I^  not  prepared  to  gulshed  Senator  from  Kentucky  which  thl, 

Senf  in  the  Ib^ce  ofKlatlon  forc^  abandon  the  prospect  of  a  serious  negotiation  language  is  offered  as  a  substitute  to,  that 

1^  hto  to   ^t   wm  ^t   mike   Ko^   that  of  an  end  to  the  war  and  to  rely  upon  an  In-  amendment  provides  for  a  withdrawal  from 

Ing   him   to    act    wui    not    maRe    gooa    tnai  ^^^jj^j^  j^^,,^  prospect  of  North  Vietnamese  Vietnam,    from    Laos,    and    from    Cambodia 

promise.                                                         .        ^  tronprniiitv  within  4  months  without  any  preconditions 

t^r?  Ldy'  Ttn^^Tt^'c^^t  e'ffec-  '  I  sh^l  vote  for  the  Btennls  amendment  to  whatsoever.  It  does  provide  for  g^olng  on  with 

fvelv  to  dLr  morfof ^e  sa^^  Whati^n  strike  the  Mansfield  provision  and  I  believe  the  efforts  to  get  a  cease-fire  and  to  go  on 

we  ext^t  m  thHuture  fromTpolicy  wl^h  everv  sensible  and  thoughtful  Member  of  this  with  the  efforts  to  achieve  peace  and  to  go  on 

^'o^re^m  thL  p^t  3  v^  m!!^J  ^^bs  body  should  Join  me  la-pport  of  It  with   the   effor^  ^PJ^^J^^^^^^^^^l   °"' 

rimnned  unon  Indochina  than  have  ever  been         Mr.  Sparkman   Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  prisoners  of  war.  However,  that  Is  not  a  pre- 

dropped  upon  inaocnina  man  nave  everoeen  condition.  And  if  we  withdraw  from  South 

dropped   in  any   other  presidential   term   In  my  time.                                        ^oniraa,  Vietnam  and  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 

hlstory?    Congress    must    act    to    stop    that                amendment  no.  1327  as  modiwed  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

P^r"?  .,      T_-  .^     .    V,         „**,  ^-  ^^^  ^-  Pr**'^«^^-  ^  '"^  ™!,*f?"!'  ,:      able  to  get  a  cease-fire,  with  our  troops  there 

I  for  one.  Mr.  President,  have  little  con-      ^^^_  ^^  ^ak  that  it  be  stated  and  that  It      ^^^  ^^'^  ^         ^,,,^  ^^  ^^^  prisoners  of 

fidence  that,  in  the  absence  of  strong  con-  receive  Immediate  consideration.  ^^  ^j^j,  ^^^  troops  there,  how  in  the  world 

gresslonal   action,    the   policy    will    soon   be  The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Weicker)  .  The  ^.^j,   ^^            ^^^^  released    after   we   have 

changed.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  strongest  amendment  will  be  stated.  pulled  out' 

possible  action  be  taken.  The  Cooper  amend-  ^he  legislative  clerk  read  the  amendment  ^  j^  ^^^^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

nient  provides  us  with  that  opportunity.  I  ^  follows:                                        .   .     k     ,  country  was  absolutely  essential,  no'w  is  the 

shall  support  It.                   ,      ^  ,,^             ^  "Ih  lieu  ot  language  proposed  to  be  In-  ^^^^   ^^  ^^  engaged  in  a  presidential  elec- 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  the  amend-  ^^rted  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky    (Mr.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  certainlv  a  tendency  on  the 

ment  before  us  seeks  to  achleve-an  end  to  gooper)  ,  insert  the  following:                                     ^  of  manv  to  seek  to  divide  some  of  our 

our  mvolvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  ..THat  it  U  the  sense  of  the  Oongrew  that  ^^ople.  How^r   here  Is  an  opportunltv  for 

release  of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  certain,  not  later  than  four  months  ^^e  Senate  to  stand   behind   the   President 

Hanoi  is  unexceptionable.  We  all  want  that,  following    the    establishment    of    an    Inter-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j.  j^.^  different 

But  it  is  imperative  that  we  consider  ewe-  nationaUy  supervised  cease-fire  throughout  directions  as  the  Mansfield  effort,  the  Cooper 

fuUy  how  likely  this  unilateral  legislative  ap-  mdochlna  and  the  return  of   aU  American  ^j^^^    ^^^  ^j^^  Brooke  effort  would  do. 

proach  is  to  achieve  these  purposes.  prisoners  of  v^ar  and  an  accounting  of  Amer-         ^^j.    president    by   the    adoption   of   this 

It  may  be  helpful  for  us  to  try  and  put  ^^.^^  missing  in  action  in  Indochina,  a  com-  amendment  we  stand  foursquare  behind  the 

ourselves  In  the  other  side  s  place— to  con-  ^^^^  withdrawal  of  all  Amertcan  forces  from  president  of  the  United  State.  In  the  offer 

sider  the  view  from  Hanoi.  How  do  the  North  Vietnam  shaU  be  accomplished. '  he  has  made  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Vietnamese  see  the  situation  that  now  con-  j^^.    Allen.    Mr.    President.    I    submitted          j^  ^^Is  amendment  Is  adopted  as  a  sub- 

fronts  them?                           »   ,    ,   ^.^  ,„  h..  this  amendment  last  week.   It   was  printed  gtltute  for  the  Mansfield  amendment,  which 

1^1  ^^  ^''  ^^^°lJ!^'iJ^fl  ^^f^,^!L  ^  amendment  No.   1327.  It  has  had  to  be  j^    ^^^   incorporated    In    the    substitute,    It 

turbed  by  the  strength  of  South  Vletnainese  changed  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  ^^uld  follow  that  the  people  of  the  United 

resistance   to   their   vaunted   oSeMlve^The  parliamentary  situation.  s^ite^,  and  certainly  the  Senate  itself,  are 

massive  invasion  Is  In  deep  trouble— despite  j  yj^j^  ^.^^^j  7  minutes.  umted  behind  the  President. 

the  fact  that  no  U.S.  forces  are  now  engaged  .j^^  Presidino  Officer.  The  Senator  from          ^mg  gjn^ct   language  was  adopted  by  the 

in  ground  combat   Hanoi  has  b^n  forced  to  Alabama  Is  recognlaed  for  7  minutes.  jjouse  Foreign  Relations  Committee   In  the 

commit    almost    Its    last    reserves    to    hold  ,^    Allek.   Mr.   President,   this   language  -.iiitarv  authortzatlon  bill  I  believe   lust  be- 

^u«!:fdeS"\n\^U?  ^'°'"''°'^   '''"'*'  '^-  'V^^:^'  T  TliTV  '"^"'^'  '"^  "^^  f^S'^ereSr^rlhe'SLm^mlc'Sv^- 

Te^^i^thT^nll  must  see  the  measures  ^^T^oTotTvc^'  me'  'amendments    that  "^V  ^^,'^°"^'^  ^f  ^«  ^J,^^^ 

we   have   taken   to   interdict    movement   of  ^  distinguished  Senator  from  Maasachu-  nient  of  the  House.  It  wouW  be  in  line  with 

military  supplies  Into  the  north  and  from  the  ^^^^  (Mr   Brooke)   plans  to  offer.  I  do  not  the  Presidents  recommendations.  It  would 

north  to  the  battlefields  as  casting  serious  ^^^^^  ^^^^  language  of  the  amendment  of  the  show  unity  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and 

doubt  on  their  ability  to  continue  their  of-  ^lat^igyjahed  Senator  from  Kentucky   (Mr.  unity  on  the  part  of  Congress  behind  the 

fenslve  with  any  hope  of  achieving  military  Cooper).  nOr  do  I  favor  the  language  of  the  President. 

l!f  !S- 5!S°l^^"*  t^.!^'.  ".t!;n^l,^:,^;  committee   substitute   which    embrace,    the          I  Relieve  It  wo^d  con«lbut^  gi*at  d^ 


pressed  with  U.S.  determination  to  continue      ''""^'T'T^.  °"rr,H''o^-n"H^.nf '  "   '      toward  the  success  of  the  secrrt  and  open 

to  support   south    Vietnam's   resistance   to      ''X*^,-^,*^?,,^^,^^- ,^e  language     S^Tnegotlatlons  now  underway  in  Par... 

Mr.  President.  I  reserre  the  remainder  or 


their  military  initiatives. 


Looking  to  their  own  resources  for  contlnu-     of  the  committee  substltut*  which  »«  the  or*- 
for  doubt  and  concern.  Neither  Moscow  nor      tlons  whatsover  are  set.  Withdrawal  must      5  minutes? 
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Mr.  Manstitu).  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
SMUktor  from  Rhode  I»l*nd  5  minutes. 

The  PuMMOiita  Omcx«.  The  8en*tor  from 
Rhode  Island  U  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  PAarokB.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  are 
losing  sight  of  the  very  root  of  this  con- 
troversy. The  question  here  Is,  Is  It  America's 
war  or  not  America's  war?  Apparently  the  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  has  decided  that  thU  Is  not 
America's  war.  because  we  have  had  a  policy 
of  withdrawing. 

Some  people  have  been  critical  of  the  fact 
that  the  withdrawal  has  been  too  slow.  Other 
people  have  been  critical  of  the  fact  that  the 
withdrawal  has  not  been  completed.  However, 
presumably— and  I  think  It  has  to  be  under- 
stood by  all — the  American  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam  Is  to  withdraw  our  troops. 
The  reason  we  mined  Haiphong  and  be- 
gan the  bombing  of  the  north  again  Is  the  In- 
cursion of  the  north  Into  the  south.  That  was 
the  Justification  for  It.  Now.  whether  that 
Judgment  was  wise  or  unwise  Is  not  the  ques- 
tion before  us  today. 

What  is  tt  we  are  met  with?  We  are  met 
here  with  two  extremee.  One  extreme  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky who  Is  saying:  "liet  us  withdraw  all  $t 
our  troops  in  4  months  In  the  hope"  and 
that  Is  what  It  Is.  "that  through  aegotU- 
tlons  we  can  get  a  general  cease-fire  and  can 
bring  our  prisoners  of  war  back  home." 

I  do  not  know  who  U  looking  Into  what 
crystal  ball  I  do  not  know  how  It  is  that 
ali  of  a  sudden  we  can  trust  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  thU  month  of  July  more  than  we 
could  have  a  month  or  a  year  or  2  years  ago. 
All  we  know  Is  that  we  have  been  In  Paris 
trying  to  negotiate  peace  on  the  terms  of 
the  President.  And  those  terms  have  not 
worked.  The  terms  of  the  President  are  con- 
tained In  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
now  being  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  That  has  not  worked  up  to  now. 
It  Is  my  Judgment  that  it  will  work  In  the 
future. 

Against  that  we  have  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  who  goes  to  the  other 
extreme.  He  says:  "Let  us  forget  any  condi- 
tions precedent.  Let  us  agree  to  withdraw 
and  maybe  through  negotiations — maybe 
through  negotiations — we  can  get  a  cease- 
fire or  at  least  we  will  get  the  return  of  our 
American  prisoners  of  war." 

That  is  where  we  stand  now.  What  does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  try  to  do?  He 
is  trying  to  innovate  he  has  new  propositions. 
It  Is  new  because  this  administration  has 
never  said  that  we  will  withdraw  completely 
from  Southeast  Asia  if  our  prisoners  of  war 
are  returned.  To  date  we  have  never  made 
that  proposition. 

We  have  always  tied  our  deal  with  It  to  a 
cease-fire.  What  Is  wrong  with  a  cease-fire? 
We  sai  hope  that  we  can  get  a  cease-fire  and 
that  the  conflict  can  come  to  an  end.  How- 
ever, Thleu  and  Ky  have  told  us  time  and 
time  again;  "You  Americans  won't  stop  us. 
We  are  going  to  keep  on  fighting. "  So  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  Saigon  and  the  Qovernment 
of  South  Vietnam  as  to  whether  we  will  con- 
tinue. 

What  are  we  being  told  by  North  Vietnam? 
North  Vietnam  has  told  us  time  and  time 
again:  "You  will  get  out  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel, or  It  Is  no  soap." 

That  Is  what  we  are  up  against.  What  does 
this  all  amount  to?  Take  a  good  look  at  it. 
Here  we  are  We  are  hoping  and  praying  that 
If  we  withdraw  our  troops  In  4  months,  maybe 
through  possible  negotiations  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  release  our  prisoners  of  war. 

What  does  that  do  to  that  poor  woman 
whose  husband  has  been  agonizing  In  a 
North  Vietnamese  Jail?  What  will  she  think 
of  us?  The  minute  she  picks  up  the  paper  to- 
morrow morning,  she  finds  out  that  our 
American  Government,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Is  saying:  "Let's  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam  and  let's  take  our  chances  on 
whether  or  not  North  Vietnam  has  compas- 


sion  enough   to   send   our   prisoners  of   war 
back." 

Why,  If  I  had  a  son  In  a  prison  In  North 
Vietnam,  I  would  think  America  had  be- 
trayed him.  in  doing  such  a  dastardly  thing. 
That  Is  all  we  are  saying  here  today,  that 
Is  all  we  are  saying:  let  us  trust  North  Viet- 
nam to  return  our  prisoners  of  war  In  the 
hope  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  people 
of  good  faith — that  they  are  people  of  con- 
science and  that  they  wUl  return  our  Im- 
prisoned Americans  home. 

That  may  be  aU  right  for  you  and  for  me. 
We  have  no  one  immediately  at  stake.  But 
I  wish  we  could  take  a  plebiscite  among  wives 
whose  husbands  are  there  and  mothers  whose 
sons  are  there.  I  wish  we  could  see  their  re- 
action when  they  pick  up  the  pap>er  tomor- 
row and  reskd  that  we  declared  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  "Go  ahead  and  withdraw  the 
troops  and  maybe  Hanoi  will  be  kind  enough 
to  send  the  prisoners  iiome."  That  would 
bring  a  shadow  of  shame  on  the  conscience 
of  America. 

Mr.  CooPEa  addressed  ttte  Chair. 
The  Prxsudinc  OmcEB.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  no  further  time  remaining. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
in  control  of  the  time  in  opposition  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PREsroiNG  OmcER.  The  time  is  to  be 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
or  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Manstitld.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  Presujing  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  He  is  very  forthright 
in  his  statement.  But  for  the  same  reasons 
I  have  given  before  I  oppose  it. 

I  also  say  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land that  he  is  very  eloquent  and  he  touches 
our  hearts,  as  he  Intends  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 

The  Senator  asks  what  we  gain.  We  gain 
an  end  to  the  fighting.  We  gain,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Mr.  Case,  has  said,  the 
opportunity  to  save  American  lives.  We  would 
gain  a  foreclosure  of  more  prisoners  of  war 
being  taken.  We  would  gain  an  end  of  the 
slaughter  of  human  life  in  Indochina.  We 
could  gain  again  the  unity  of  the  American 
people. 

The  PREsrorNG  Ofticer,  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  pointing  out  the  need  to 
defeat  the  Cooper  axnendment.  He  did  not 
say  he  was  for  the  substitute  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  but  one  might  conclude  that. 
Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Allen.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  fin- 
ish, and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Pastore.  Very  well. 
Mr.  Allen.  But  he  did  make  a  great  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  because  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious from  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  does  not  fill  the  bill. 

This  language  that  is  being  substituted 
Is  going  to  boll  down,  in  effect,  to  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution,  no  matter  what 
language  is  agreed  to  We  know  that  is 
true  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  So 
what  we  are  doing,  if  we  do  adopt  the 
substitute  amendment  is  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posals of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  this  matter  which  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  go  off  and  chase  every  will-o'- 
the-wisp  that  Senators  think  of  as  condi- 


tions   to    impose    or    noncondltlons   not  to 
impose. 

The  Prestding  Officer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Coopsa.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  PaxsmiNG  OFncXR.  The  Senator 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  Allen.  But  it  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  stand  foursquare  behind  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  my  mind  at  this  tims 
that  Is  something  this  Senate  should  do. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to  agree  to 
the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  yield  the  Sanator  such  time 
as  njay  be  required. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  having  offered  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  representative  of  what  the  Pres- 
ident has  offered  in  good  faith.  It  is  repre- 
sentative of  what  we  are  presenting  through 
negotiators  In  Paris.  It  is  representative  of 
the  American  will  to  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
and  to  get  out  as  soon  as  we  can,  consistent 
with  our  obligation  to  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  our  missing  in  action. 

It  l3  an  amendment  which  expresses  the 
belief  of  the  country  and  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  see  It  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  as 
it  has  been  expressed  as  the  sense  of  the 
House.  In  this  way  we  are  expressing  a  uni- 
fying desire  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  They  desire  that  we  move  together, 
both  executive  and  legislative,  to  perform 
that  which  Is  our  clear  duty,  ntmiely.  to 
find  the  most  feasible  way  by  which  opinion 
can  be  mobilized  and  by  which  action  can 
be  Implemented  to  remove  us  from  Involve- 
ment in  a  war  which  has  gone  on  too  long, 
and  which  all  Americans  want  us  to  bring 
to  an  end  as  honorably  as  we  can. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vleld? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McClellan.  The  last  two  lines  of  the 
amendment  referred  to  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  Vietnam 
shall  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  Is  what  the  President 
said,  with  these  two  conditions. 

Mr.  McClellan.  That  includes  the  Air 
Force? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  McClellan.  It  does  not  include  a  with- 
drawal of  them  from  Indochina.  They  could 
be  stationed  anywhere  else  and  be  engaged  In 
the  fighting  over  there. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
provides  and  that  was  the  subject  of  the 
President's  address  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Is  that  identical  to  the 
previous  Mansfield  amendment  passed  here? 
Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  believe  the  previous 
Mansfield  amendments  have  called  for  a 
cease-fire.  I  could  be  mistaken.  ThU  is.  in 
effect,  as  far  as  the  President  has  ever  gone 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  that  I  support 
generally  this  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  want  to  go  further,  though, 
and  withdraw  all  of  our  forces  from  Indo- 
china. Under  the  proper  conditions  I  would 
want  to  withdraw  our  forces.  I  think  I  shall 
support  the  Eunendment. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  I  have 
remaining  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 
The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  I  hate  to  use 
all  of  the  Senator's  time.  I  understand  this  is 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  Allen.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 


Mr  STENNIS.  I  have  conslstenUy  opposed 
»ll  of  these  amendments.  Last  year  we  had 
Se  voted  on  the  draft  bUl  and  th.  MlUtar, 
procurement  Act.  I  was  opposed  to  It  but  I 
represented  Senator  Manstield  as  best  I 
^uld  in  conference  and  brought  back  somo- 


The  basis  for  my  opposition  Is  that  Con- 
eress  has  no  negotiating  power.  That  power 
rests  with  the  President.  We  have  no  negoti- 
ating team.  ,  _  _. 
This  does  express  the  sense  of  Congress.  It 
18  not  an  invasion  of  the  executive  branch. 
It  18  counsel  and  advice.  Certainly  It  Is  near 
enough  to  what  the  executive  has  proposed 
80  M  not  to  cripple,  hinder,  embarrass,  or 
blockade  him  In  these  sensitive,  delicate  ne- 
BOtlatlons  going  on  now. 

No  one  knows  what  they  will  bring,  but  we 
all  pray  they  wlU  bring  something. 

So  in  that  sentiment,  as  a  chance  for  the 
Senate  to  express  ItseU  within  the  confines 
of  what  I  think  are  its  powers,  and  not  der- 
ogating or  in  any  way  limiting  or  embarrass- 
InK  the  Executive  or  encouraging  the  enemy. 
I  am  going  to  vote  "Aye"  for  the  substitute 
lor  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

The  PREsromo  Officer.  There  are  8  min- 
utes remaining  to  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Mr  Brooke.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment which  I  think  takes  precedence  before 
a  vote  on  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 
I  believe  thU  substitute  Is  not  amendable. 

Mr  Brooke.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  takes  precedence  over 
the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Has  all  time  expired? 

The  PREsmiNo  Officer.  No,  It  has  not.  The 
point  the  ChaU  has  been  trying  to  make  is 
that  there  are  7  nUnutes  remaining  to  the 
majority  leader  or  his  designee.  U  all  time 
>ielded  back? 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 
I  ask  for  the  veas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President,  will  some  Sen- 
ator yield  me  some  time  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry? 

Mr.    Mansfield.    Ask    the    Senator    from 
Kentucky.  He  has  the  time. 
Mr.  Pastore.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Cooper.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President,  Is  It  true  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  a  perfecting  amendment 
and  therefore  would  take  precedence  over  the 
substitute? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 
The  Presidinc  Officer.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  offered  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  then  It  would  be  in  order  and 
would  take  precedence  over  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 
This  is  not  a  perfecting  amendment  which 
I  have  Introduced;  It  Is  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. If  It  were  a  perfecting  amendment,  the 
amendment  could  be  perfected,  whether  It 
be  a  perfecting  amendment  or  a  substitute 
to  the  Cooper  amendment,  but  in  my  Judg- 
ment it  could  not  be  because  It  Is  not  a  per- 
fecting amendment. 

The  PREsroiNG  Officer.  That  U  exactly 
the  reason  why  the  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  take  precedence  over  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  not  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, I  may  point  out. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  Is  dis- 
cussing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 


The  Senator  has  the  right.  In  other  words, 
to  bring  about  perfecting  language  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  suabtltute  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htm- 
PHRET),    and    the    Senator   from    California 

iMr.    CRANSTOIf). 

The  Presiding  Officer.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  suspend,  does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  ask  If  this 
amendment  Is  offered  to  the  amendment 
1325,  which  I  offered.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. Is  this  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment   1325,   which   I   offered? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
amendment  stated.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
explain  It. 

The  Presiding  Offickr.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
not  yielded  back  all  of  his  time,  so  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  not  be  in  order  until  such  time. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The   Presuing   Officer.   The   Senator  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Is  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  I  offered,  amendment  No.  1325? 
The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  inqulrmg  as  to  whether  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  an  amendment  to  his  amendment.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  care  to  respond? 
Mr.  Cooper.  I  made  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Is  It? 

The  PREsmiNo  Officer.  There  has  been  no 
amendment  offered  yet  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
control  of  the  time.  He  still  has  some  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  would  yield  me  some 
time,  I  shaU  be  glad  to  explain  it. 

The  PREsmiNo  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator <rom  Nevada. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  the  perfecting 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  strike  out  section  13(a)  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  No.  1325  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  or 
any    other    Act,    all    United    States   military 
forces,  including  combat  and  support  forces, 
stationed  in  South  Vietnam,  shall  be  with- 
drawn in  a  safe   and   orderly  manner  frcan 
South  Vietnam  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act.  No  funds  shaU  be  au- 
thorized, appropriated,  or  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  any  United  States  mUl- 
tary   forces,   including  combat   and  support 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective  un- 
less there  shaU  have  been  entered  into  an 
agreement  providing  for  the   release  of   all 
United  States  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Qovernment   of  North  Vietnam  and   forces 
allied    with    such   Government   and   an   ac- 
counUng  for  all  Americans  dilsslng  in  action 
who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Government  or  such  forces." 

That  Issue  has  not  been  voted  on  today 
during  the  parliamentary  maneuvering.  I 
may  say  this  gets  to  the  pomt  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  was  making  and  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether  we  want 
to  provide  for  the  prisoners  of  war  by  an 
agreement  to  get  them  back  rather  than  turn- 
ing around  and  saying  we  are  going  to  walk 
off. 


I  am  remaining  firm  on  the  POW  lan- 
guage- I  cannot  support  legislation  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  that  does  not  provide 
effective  protection  for  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  missing  m  action.  Once  b«for«  this 
country  made  the  mistake  of  not  demanding 
a  full  accounting  of  our  men  prior  to  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  North  Korea.  ThU 
failure  resulted  in  the  nonaccountabUlty  of 
389  men.  Eighteen  years  later  North  Korea 
stUl  refusas  to  discuss  the  fate  of  these  men, 
although  evidence  exists  that  they  were  pris- 
oners from  that  confUct  We  must  not  become 
so  impatient  and  propoee  withdrawal  legU- 
lation  that  offers  no  measure  of  protection 
for  the  release  of  prUoners  and  the  accounu- 
blllty  of  those  mUslng. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  hare  today 
makes  our  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam 
contingent  upon  an  agreement  for  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  and  accounting  of  our 
missing. 

The   PREsmiNc   Officer.   The   time   of   the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentuckv  has  1  mmute  remaining. 
Mr.  Cooper.   I  yield   the   1   minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  In- 
tention when  the  opportunity  offers  Itsell 
to  vote  for  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  think  he  has  faced 
up  to  the  Issue  in  a  clearcut  fashion.  If  we 
want  to  end  the  war,  thU  U  the  ultimate 
step  for  doing  it  and  goes  beyond  anything 
which  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  this  body 
up  to  thU  time. 

There  always  have  been  precedents,  there 
always  have  been  conditions,  but  the  prison- 
ers A  war  are  increasing,  the  number  of 
casualties  U  increasing,  the  costs  are  Increas- 
ing and  there  U  no  end  in  sight. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Congress  has  no 
negotlaUng  power.  That  U  right.  But  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  said.  "But 
the  Congress  has  the  responslbUlty  to  assUt 
In  bringing  the  war  to  a  clo6e,"and  for  thU 
reason  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  offered  thU 
amendment. 

The  ptirpose  of  these  amendments,  substi- 
tutes, perfecting,  secondary,  or  whatnot 
amendments,  is  not  to  embarrass  the  Pres- 
ident, U  not  to  Unpalr  hU  abUlty  or  to  hin- 
der hU  efforts,  but  to  work.  If  we  can.  in 
tandem  with  him.  After  all.  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  there  is  a  duality  of  responsi- 
bility between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive. 

I  shall  support  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  because  I  beUeve 
he  U  facing  up  to  this  Issue  honestly  and 
squarely. 

The  PaismiNo  Officer.  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  which  Is  at  the  desk.  In 
behalf  of  Senator  Humphrey.  Senator 
Cranston,  and  myself.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  not  be  read — I 
have  already  read  It— and  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  U  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  printed  In  full  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  is  as  follows: 
"Strike  Section  13(a)  of  Amendment  1335 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof    Notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  thU  or  any  other  Act.  ail 
United     States     mUltary     forces,     including 
combat    and    support    forces,    stationed    In 
South    Vietnam,   shall   be   withdrawn   in   a 
safe  and  orderly   manner  from  South  Viet- 
nam 90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  act.  No  funds  shall  be  authorized,  ap- 
proprUied.  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining  any    United   States   military    forces, 
including    combat    and    support    forces    In 
South   Vietnam   90  days  after  the  date   of 
enactment    of    thU    Aot.    The   provisions    of 
thU  subsection  shall  not  be  effective  unless 
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there  shall  have  been  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment p^o^•ld^ng  for  the  release  of  all  United 
States  prl8oner«  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  Oovemment  and  an  accounting 
for  all  Americans  missing  In  action  who 
have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Gov- 
ernment or  such  forces.'." 

Mr.  PAwro««.  Mr,  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  meets  the 
objection  I  had  raised,  and  I  would  be 
honored  to  have  my  name  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor 

Mr.  CANifOJf  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  will  be  delighted  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr  Pastobk.  This  Is  conditioned  on  an 
agreement  that  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  will  be  released,  and  that  that  agreement 
Is  carried  out? 

Mr  Cannow.  The  Senator  from  Rhcxle  Is- 
land Is  correct.  I  am  delighted  to  have  him  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MELLrK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  Cannon  I  yield. 

Mr.  MiLLiB.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me 
about  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  that  It  Is 
operative  on  the  basis  of  a  mere  agreement. 
What  happens  If  the  agreement  Is  not  car- 
ried out  promptly? 

Mr  Cannon.  Well,  I  must  admit  that  this 
does  not  go  so  far  as  the  actual  release,  which 
some  people  would  desire;  but  at  least  we 
have  to  have  some  good  faith  in  negotiating, 
to  try  to  get  our  people  out.  We  have  said  to 
them,  "If  this  amendment  goes  through,  we 
will  get  out  In  90  days'  time.  If  you  will  enter 
Into  an  agreement  for  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners." 

This  Is  much  more  conservative  than  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
wo\ild  have  us  withdraw  and  hope  we  will  get 
some  Wnd  of  agreement  at  a  later  date.  This 
makes  It  contingent  upon  an  agreement. 
That  is  a  point  that  does  not  satisfy  every- 
one. I  must  say,  but  we  must  have  some  at- 
tempt to  make  some  movement  in  the  face 
of  the  Impasse  which  lies  before  us. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  Cannon.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MiLua.  I  tmderstand  this  Is  something 
more  meaningful  than  merely  an  outright 
withdrawal,  but  my  question  still  Is,  what 
happens  if  the  agreement  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  refers  Is  not  csurled  out? 
That  gets  us  Into  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  seeking  to  put  In 
here  as  a  substitute,  which  means  that  not 
only  is  there  an  agreement,  but  It  Is  carried 
out. 

This  Is  the  trouble  that  I  have;  What  hap- 
pens, may  I  ask  my  friend  from  Nevada,  If 
the  agreement  Is  not  carried  out? 

Mr  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  simul- 
taneous. If  we  get  an  agreement,  we  remove 
our  troops.  I  think  we  would  have  the  body 
of  world  opmion  with  us.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  some  movement  In  a  very 
difficult  situation.  In  which  there  Is  no 
movement  now,  simply  becatise  we  say,  "You 
must  make  the  release  now." 

Mr  MiLLra.  But  what  happens  if  that 
agreement  Is  not  carried  out? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Then  the  provisions  here  for 
ending  the  exjjendlture  of  funds  and  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  would  not  be  self- 
executing.  It  Is  concurrent. 

Mr  Mn,LEB  May  I  suggest  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  Is  any  contingency  In  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  which  Indicates  that  If  the 
agreement  Is  breached  all  bets  are  off.  That 
Is  what  I  am  getting  at;  If  the  agreement  Is 
breached,  does  the  Senator  say  the  Inten- 
tion then  la  that  the  appropriation  Is  con- 
tingent? 

Mr  Cannon.  I  think  the  statement  Is  quite 
clear,  the  amendment  says: 

"The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  effective  unless  there  shall  have  been  en- 
tered  Into   an   agreement  providing   for  the 


release  of  all  United  States  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  government.  ' 

Mr  Pastore.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  on  that  point?  . 
Mr.  Cannon  I  yield.  I 
Mr  Pastore.  If  we  can  withdraw  all  our 
troops,  air.  land,  logistic,  combat,  what  have 
you.  In  90  days,  to  be  sure  they  can  release 
our  prisoners  in  90  days.  If  they  slow  down, 
we  slow  down.  After  all,  we  are  not  fools. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  what  happens,  may  I  ask. 
If   that  agreement   is   not  carried  out? 
Mr.  Pastore.  We  are  still  there. 
Mr.  Miller,  That  Is  not  what  the  amend- 
ment   says. 

Mr.  Pastore.  That  Is  Implied  In  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  I  think  It  would  be  well 
to  make  It  clear,  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
history  and  preferably  In  the  amendment, 
that  If  that  agreement  for  the  return  of 
the  prisoners  Is  breached,  the  troops  will 
not  be  out  and  the  appropriations  will  not 
c^ase.  That  is  not  what  I  understand  Is  In 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  think  that  Is  what  Is  Im- 
plied In  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McClellan  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    yield? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield. 

Mr  McClellan.  If  It  Is  Implied  and  In- 
tended that  way.   why  not  say  so? 

Mr.  Canno?7,  This  Is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, which  Is  not  subject  to  amendment 
at  this  point,  as  I  understand  the  parlia- 
mentary situation. 

Mr.  McClellan.  The  Senator  would  have  a 
right   to   amend   his   own   amendment. 

Mr.  Kennedy  Mr  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  I 
Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield.  | 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Following  the  line  of  reason- 
ing the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  sug- 
gested, where  are  we  going  to  draw  the  line? 
What  If  North  Vietnam  doe*  not  release  the 
last  10  American  prisoners?  Are  we  going  to 
say  that  where  we  had  three  aircraft  car- 
riers there  before  we  will  keep  Just  one 
cruiser  there  In  the  future?  Suppose  they 
fall  to  give  an  accounting  for  the  Americans 
missing  In  action  In  Laos?  Will  we  keep 
bombing  with  one  jet  from  Thailand?  How 
can  we  talk  realistically  about  a  phtised  with- 
drawal from  Indochina,  keyed  to  the  return 
of  the  prisoners? 

This  Is  a  point  that  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  It  Is  a  clear  statement  of  policy 
by  Congress,  free  of  the  confusing  conditions 
we  have  tried  to  Impose  for  too  long. 

Mr.  PASTomi:.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  this  shows  how  confused  we  are 
getting.  We  are  beginning  to  talk  out  of  both 
sides  of  our  mouths.  A  short  while  ago  we 
said  we  were  willing  to  act  even  without  an 
agreement.  Now  we  have  an  agreement  put 
In  there,  and  they  say  this  la  not  safe  enough. 
Mr.  KiNNn)T.  The  question  Is  whether  we 
are  establishing  the  beet  way  to  end  the  kill- 
ing and  get  the  prisoners  back.  The  admin- 
istration Insists  that  there  must  be  major 
conditions  for  American  withdrawal.  The 
President  says  we  need  three  conditions;  a 
ceasefire,  a  guarantee  of  survival  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  return 
of  the  prisoners.  We  have  lost  20,000  Amer- 
icans trying  to  achieve  that,  have  spent 
$70  billion  trying  to  achieve  that,  and  we 
have  not  ended  the  war,  we  have  not  brought 
the  prisoners  home. 

Now  the  question  comes  down  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Since 
years  of  conditions  have  not  worked,  why  not 
try  the  amendment  he  is  proposing?  If  that 
does  not  bring  the  prisoners  home,  we  shall 
still  have  whatever  opportunities  exist,  but 
at  least  we  can  stop  American  involvement  In 
the  killing. 
Several  Senators  addressad  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PREsroiNo  Omcin.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  8  minutes  remaining.  There  are 
15  minutes  remaining  to  the  majority  leader 
or  his  designee. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen. 
ator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President,  In  answer  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
there  Is  no  one  on  this  floor  who  has  more 
admiration  and  respect  for  hUn  than  I  have. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  fly  In  the  oint- 
ment has  always  been  the  condition  of  a 
ceasefire.  I  do  not  think  Hanoi  wants  a 
ceasefire,  and  they  have  us  caught  in  the 
middle.  The  minute  the  President  takes  that 
proposition  out  of  his  proposal,  I  think  he 
will  get  somewhere.  We  keep  saying  "cease- 
fire," but  Thleu  does  not  wajit  to  end  the 
war.  Hanoi  does  not  want  to  end  the  war.  We 
ought  to  get  out,  and  not  be  caught  In  the 
middle. 

Mr.  Cannon.  We  took  the  cease-fire  out  of 
this. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Yes,  we  took  the  cease-fire 
out  of  It. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  states 
our  policy  with  respect  to  the  attempt  to  ne- 
gotiate a  cease-fire. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  we  also  have 
removed  from  this  amendment  any  reference 
at  all  to  the  composition  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  cease-fire  provi- 
sion has  been  eliminated.  The  compoeltlon  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  has  been 
eliminated.  The  whole  purpose  of  this 
amendment  has  been  for  us  at  lea*t  to  Indi- 
cate, as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
two  things:  number  one.  our  total  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam;  second,  that 
that  be  conditioned  on  the  release  of  the 
prisoners. 

It  seems  to  me  Congress  has  that  much  of 
an  obligation  to  those  men  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
this  Is  a  reasonable  proposition.  It  does  not 
go  as  far  as  many  would  want.  It  goes  far 
enough,  at  least,  to  indicate  a  policy  on  the 
part  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  F^resident.  I  think  the 
perfecting  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  answers  the  objection  I  had  to  the 
Cooper  amendment,  namely,  that  It  provides 
for  the  release  of  the  Amerloan  prisoners  of 
war.  Does  the  Senator  include  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Laos  and  Cambodia 
as  well  as  from  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Cannon.  My  amendment  as  such  does 
not.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  states.  In 
his  second  paragraph,  which  Is  not  changed 
by  my  perfecting  amendment; 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  negotiations  be  continued 
with  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  for  a 
cease-fire,  to  secure  the  return  of  all  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  and  an 
accounting  of  those  missing  In  action,  and  to 
seek  an  end  to  all  hostilities  In  Indochina." 
Mr.  Brooke.  But  It  does  not  Include  Laos 
and  Cambodia? 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  does  not  specifically.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  can  answer  that 
better. 

Mr.  Brooke.  Does  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment Include  sea  and  air  forces  as  well  as 
land  fcMTces? 

Mr.  Cannon.  All  forces. 
Mr.  Bsookx.  All  forces,  but  It  Is  limited 
to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Limited  to  South  Vletiiam. 
Mr.    McCltixan.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  Sparkman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 
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Mr.  McClellan.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of 

"wfwre**^klng  about  what  the  Senator's 
i^ndment  Implies.  Does  It  in  any  way  Im- 
ply^that  we  will  retain  any  forces  over  there 
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^tU  this  agreement  is  carried  out? 
1^    CANNON.  The   amendment  says  that 
would  get  our  forces  out  and  we  wlllnot 


Mr.  BaooKx.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Spakkman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator, 

Mr.  Beookx.  Mr.  President,  when  I  offered 
a     perfecting     amendment    to    the    Cooper 


that  statement  to  me,  no.  ti-e  amendment 
does  not  deal  only  with  ground  troops. 

Mr.  MAC»n780N.  It  deals  with  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force? 

Mr.  Cannok.  vs.  military  combat  and 
support  forces. 

Mr.  Magkubon.  Because  "withdrawing  the 
Navy"  Is  a  pretty  loose  term.  It  depends  upon 
where  the  President  orders  the  Navy  to  be. 


amendment,  I  did  so  only  for  the  purpose 

of  Including  In  that  amendment  a  provision 
we  wouia  get  "^/"^Tfor'^'^t^r' a' ^irtod     for  the  return  of  all  American  prisoners  of     where  the  President  orders  tne  wavy  to  oe. 
r^^'c^'^      prov?^    y^en^r    mSTS     'v^.Tapplauded  and  was  very  grateful  for     The  Nayy^may  be  ci^_lngjip_a^  downjhe 
'^        ^rir^r  ?he  release  of  our  prisoners."     the  fact  that  Senator  Cooper  had  extended 
'^'^M^ilSiiS  SuS^  Vhe^li^an  agree-     the  withdrawal  area  of  aU  American  force. 
ment  but  no  prisoners  have  been  released  at 
Sae  end  of  90  days.  Then  what  happens?  We 


"mt.  Cannon.  Then  this  provision  would 

°°Mr^McCLELLAN.  We  are  already  out. 

Mr  Cannon.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  get  completely  out  If  we  do  not  have  some 
movement  toward  an  agreement. 

Mr  McClellan.  I  do  not  know.  That  re- 
quire them  to  get  our  forces  out  If  they  have 
an  agreement. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  you  can 
bave  an  agreement.  I  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  In  their  promises.  I  do  not 
lake  their  word  for  It.  I  cannot. 

U  they  promise  It,  then  we  are  bound— 
ihB  President  Is  bound— by  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  take  the  forces  out  within 
90  days,  whether  they  perform  any  thing  or 
not  and  1  cannot  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Hpmpkext.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HuMPHRBY.  This  only  applies  to  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam.  Other  forcee  are  in 
tlie  area,  but  this  reUtes  to  the  forcee  of 
South  Vietnam,  in  relation  to  the  prisoners 
of  war. 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  would  like  to  get  aU  our 

forces  out,  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  deal. 

I  think  we  all  want  to  get  out  of  thwe. 

But  this  only  confuses  It,  In  my  Judgment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  Presiding  Omen..  Who  yields  tUne? 

Mr.  McGd:.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Smiator 

from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARiutAN.  How  much  time  doee  the 
Senator  desire? 
Mr.  McGix.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  Sparkuan.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  fail 
to  observe,  as  I  listen  to  aU  sldee,  how  reaUy 
spasmodic  and  confused  we  have  beccane  as 
a  body.  We  are  not  In  Paris;  we  are  not  in 
Hanoi;  we  are  not  In  Saigon.  We  have  a  ne- 
gotiating team  there.  The  problems  that  even 
the  negotiators  on  the  spot  have  must  be 
compounded  many  times  over  by  the  am- 
biguities that  have  pervaded  this  body  dur- 
ing this  dialog. 

I  t.tiink-  It  ought  to  say  cme  thing  to  each 
of  us  In  ttim,  and  that  is  we,  the  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  are  not  going 
to  negotiate  anything.  The  very  most  we  axe 
going  to  do  is  to  confuse  and  compound 
the  simple  effort  that  Is  und»way. 

We  are  all  hoping  to  get  out  of  there.  We 
want  to  get  out  of  there  with  all  the  hone* 
we  can  retain.  But  we  are  not  achieving  It 
with  the  kind  of  shotgun  approach  we  are 
trying  here  this  afternoon.  I  say  that  with 
respect  to  all  my  colleagues,  with  all  the  per- 
fecting and  Imperfect  amendments  we  have 
submitted. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
better  by  the  kind  of  leadership  we  require 
In  a  Republic  as  diverse  and  as  conyjllcated 
as  ours,  with  our  size  and  our  responsibilities, 
and  at  this  very  late  date  In  this  question, 
to  try  to  be  more  restrained  wbUe  we  hope 
deaperately  and  urgently  that  we  will  arrive 
at  a  successful  termination.  We  are  not  going 
to  end  it  here  on  this  floor,  and  for  that 
reason  we  ought  not  complicate  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  are  trying  to  end  it. 
The  PRxaiDiNO  Omcxa.  Who  yields  time? 


from  Southeast  Asia  not  only  to  South  Viet 
nam  but  to  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  welL 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Senate  has 
been  called  upon  to  vote  on  that  particular 
issue.  It  ts  an  important  issue,  because  we 
are  concerned  with  more  than  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  concerned  with  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia as  weU.  That  Is  the  great  contribution 
that  I  think  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  made  In  his  amend- 
ment. 

In  good  conscience,  I  cotild  vote  for  that 
amendment  if  only  it  provided  for  the  re- 
turn of  American  prisoners  of  war.  It  does 
not  matter  to  me  whether  It  is  ufton  release 
or  upon  an  agreement,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  stated.  But  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  have  a  vote  on  that  particular  issue 
as  framed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  but  I  would  prefer  to  see  us  stand 
up  and  vote,  and  vote  affirmatively  for  the 
withdrawal  of  aU  American  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia,  which  would  Include  Laoe 
and  Cambodia  as  well  as  South  Vietnam. 
That  Is  contained  In  the  Cooper  amendment. 
The  only  addition  that  1  would  suggest  there- 
to Is  that  we  provide  for  the  return  erf  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
will  do.  But  neither  do  the  opponenu,  who 
say  that  we  should  give  good  faith  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  say  that  we  are  going  to  bring  back 
our  forces,  until  we  are  assured  that  we  have 
the  return  of  the  American  pirlsoners  of  war. 
Therefore,  I  offered  a  i>erfectlng  amendment 
to  the  Cooper  amendment  which  I  think 
wovild  he  the  strangest  amendment  we  could 
vote  upon  In  this  session  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  But  I  am.  con- 
cerned that  it  restricts  itself  to  South  Viet- 
nam, and  I  think  we  are  beyond  South  Viet- 
nam at  this  time. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  accept 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment — if  he  can 
do  It — to  Incltide  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well. 
coupled  with  the  agreement  on  the  return 
of  the  prisoners  of  war.  then  I  think  it  is  an 
amendment  that  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TiTNNKT.  I  cannot  siipport  an  aBiend* 
ment  which  will  impose  more  stringent  con- 
ditions upon  American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 

The  way  to  Insure  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners Is  to  terminate  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  Attaching  conditions  upon  our 
withdrawal  will  not  enhance  the  goal  of  the 
return  of  our  POW's  and  MlA's. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  oppose  the  change  sug- 
gested by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nevada.  It  will  weaken  the  oongreesional 
mandate  to  leave  Vietnam.  Accordingly,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  prcdong  ihe  ultimate 
return  of  our  POW's.  I  believe  that  it  Is  a 
cotmter-productlve  suggestion. 

Mr.  Spakkman.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  renaalnder  of  my  time. 
Mr.    Macnxjson.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield  me  a  minute  and  a  half  7 
Mr.  Spakkman.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Maonxtsom.  I  am  a  little  coof  uaed  about 
whether  the  purpoee  of  this  amendment,  as 
amended,  deals  ocUy  with  grovmd  troope. 
Mr.  Cankon.  If  the  Senator  is  directing 


coast  at  South  Vietnam,  perhaps  not  doing 
anything,  unless  we  stop  the  appropriation 
from  being  uaed  for  any  purpoee  af  bombard- 
ment. That  is  what  bothers  me.  Tou  can  get 
the  ground  troops  out,  every  l**t  one  of  them. 
But  what  about  the  Air  Force  and  the  NaTy? 
You  cannot  move  them  oat.  You  can  just 
stop  any  appropriation  from  being  used  for 
bombardment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Camnon.  Under  this  omendmait.  It 
would  be  possible,  if  the  forcee  were  not  m 
South  Vietnam,  to  have  troops  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  MAGNrsoN  I  am  talking  about  the 
NaTy  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Oakhow.  The  Navy  Is  in  international 
waters. 

Mr.    Maonttson.  The   Navy   could   be   any 
place  they  wanted  to  be.  The  Senau>r  is  not 
going  to  aboUsh  the  baeee  for  the  Air  Force 
In  the  Philippines  or  In  Guam. 
Mr.  Caknon.  No. 

Mr.  MAfiNveoK.  That  Is  wbai  I  wanted  to 
get  clear. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  naye  were  ordered. 
Mr.  OooPKM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  me  10  seconds? 

Mr.  Spakkman.  I  yield  30  seooiKU  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CooFKB.  Mr.  President.  I  oppoee  this 
amendment,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated 
before. 

Mr.  Spakkman.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  yMd  taaak 
the  remalnd«r  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PBESiDiNfi  OmcBu  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  ixays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  desk  caUed  the  roU. 
Mr.  RoaxBC  C.  Btrs.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Kllcnsb),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  GUmbuu.),  tb» 
Senator  from  North  OaroUsa  (Mr.  Jokdan), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MoGovxsN)  are  neoeasarilT  abeent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  aad 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Oambrxix)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GurriN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mumvt)  Is  atoent 
because  of  lllneaa. 

The  reeult  wae  announced — yeee  40,  nays 
55,  as  follows: 

[NO.  20S  Leg.] 


Anderson,  Bayh.  Bentsen,  Bible,  Brooke. 
Buckley.  Burdick.  Byrd.  Robert  C.  Cannon. 

Chilee,  Cook.  Cranston.  Fong,  Hatfield. 
Holllngs,  Hughee.  Husiphrey,  Inouye,  Jack- 
son, Long. 

Magnuson,  Metcalf.  Mondale,  Montoya. 
Muskle,  Packwood.  Pastore,  Peanon.  Fell. 
Randolph.  Ribtcoff. 

Schweiker.  Spong,  Btaffwd.  Stevens, 
Stevenson.  Syn^ngton,  Taft.  Talmadge, 
WUllams. 

NATS 6S 

Aiken.  Allen.  AlloU,  Baker.  BeaU.  Bellmon. 
Bennett,  Boggs.  Brock,  Byrd.  Harry  P..  Jr. 

Case,  Church.  Cooper.  Cotton.  Curtis.  Dole. 
Domlnick.  Eagleton. 
Eastland,  Ervln.  Fannin.  Fulbrlght,  Oold- 
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water  Gravel,  Qrlffln,  Ouraey.  HanMn,  HarrU. 

Hart.  _.  . 

Hartke,  Hrualca,  JavlU,  Jordan.  Idaho. 
Kennedy.  Manafleld.  Mathlaa,  McCleUan. 
McOee.  Mclntyre,  MUIer. 

MoAs.  Nelflon.  Percy.  Proxmlre.  Roth.  Saxhe. 
Scott.  Smith.  Sparkman.  Stennls.  Thurmond, 
Tow«r.  Tunney.  Welcker.  Young. 

NOT    VOTING B 

Bllender.     Oambrell,     Jordan.     N.C..     Mc- 

Oovem.  Mundt.  ,__»,^ 

So  Mr.  Caknon'8  amendment  wa»  rejectee. 
The  PaMmiNO  Officbi.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Alabama.  ,       ,,  _„ 

Mr  Baooitt.  Ui  Prealdent,  I  call  up  my 
perfecUng  amendment  to  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PaMiDiKG  Omcm.  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

Th«    leglsUtlve    cleric     read    at     follows: 
Strike   out   paragraph    (b)    and   insert   In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  provided  that  there  has  been  a  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  w»r  held  by  the 
Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  or  any  Oot- 
emment  allied  with  them." 

Mr.  BaooK*.  Mr.  President,  this  U  a  very 
sttnple  amendment.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  American  prisoners  of  war  be  re- 
leased prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can Forces  from  Vietnam.  L«)e.  and  Cam- 

tKidla. 

We  have  debated  this  amendment,  even 
though  the  amendment  has  not  been  called 
up  for  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon.  And 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  are  weU  aware 
of  what  the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  let  me  arst  say  that  I  oom- 
mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  having  introduced  hU  amendment 
which  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
lean  Forces  from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia within  4  months  after  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  many  dates  set 
in  the  amendments  offered  before  the  Senate. 
The  Orst.  I  believe,  was  the  Hatfleld-McOov- 
em  amendment  whloh  called  for  a  with- 
drawal  of   American  Porcee   In   the  faU   of 

1071.  ^  . 

I  believe  the  second  was  another  amend- 
ment  calling  for  withdrawal  of  foroee  by  De- 
cember 31.  1971. 

The  first  Mansfield  amendment  oaUed  for 
withdrawal  of  American  Porcee  by  August 
31.  1973:  the  modified  amendment  set  a  date 
ot'october  1.  1972. 

The  Cooper  amendment  provides  for  with- 
drawal of  all  our  forces  within  4  months 
after  enactment.  K  we  had  enactment  in  the 
latter  pwt  of  August,  vrtiich  U  pealtoticaUy 
the  first  that  we  could  have  enactment.  It 
would  mean  that  the  American  forces  would 
not  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  until  the  beginning  of  1073,  long 
after  the  election  Is  over,  and  many,  many 
yeara  too  long  after  the  start  of  this  war  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  fault  I  found  with 
the  Cooper  amendment  was  that  It  did  not 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  allow  our  American  prisoners  of 
war  ro  stay  In  North  Vletnamess  prison 
camps  dependent  upon  the  good  faith  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  permit  their  release. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Maybe  they  are  acting 
in  good  faith.  Maybe  they  will  rtturn  the 
American  prisoners  of  war.  However,  the  risk 
U  lust  too  g[reat  to  take. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
expect  us  to  take  such  a  risk.  I  believe  that 
they  would  expect  us  more  If  there  were  a 
provision  included  In  the  measure,  so  that 
the  leaders  of  the  North  Vietnamese  oo\ild 
get  together  with  our  President  and  negoti- 
ate as  to  how  we  would  withdraw  the  troops 
and  how  many  prisoners  would  be  let  out, 
and  so  forth. 


The  fact  U  that  once  we  give  up  the  pres- 
ence of  our  troops  In  Southeast  Asia,  we 
have  nothing  to  bargain  With  and  nothing  to 
negotiate  for.  And  we  cannot  be  assured  that 
the  American  prisoners  will  be  returned  to 

Xs  my  very  able  and  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  said  on  the 
floor  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Senate  go  on 
record  as  voting  to  withdraw  our  forces  and 
leave  husbands,  fathers,  and  sons  of  Ameri- 
can wives,  mothers,  and  children  in  North 
Vietnamese  prison  camps  dependent  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr  President,  that  Is  the  sole  reason  for 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment I  ask  the  distinguished  Sena,tor  from 
Kentucky  to  consider  it,  becavjse  I  think  he 
has  a  good  amendment  If  he  would  only  pro- 
vide for  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 

Mv  amendment  does  not  call  for  an  agree- 
ment nor  any  negotlatlc«is.  It  sets  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  that  we  will  get  back  our 
prisoners  of  war  before  we  withdraw  all  of 
our  forces  from  Southeast  Asia. 

I  want  to  make  this  c«lar.  My  amendment 
provides  for  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  as  set  forth  In  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  If  there  are  any  questions 
on  the  amendment  I  will  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer them.  I  think  we  have  had  enough  de- 
bate on  It.  All  I  am  asking  Is  that  the  Senate 
vote  favorably  on  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces,  conditioned  on  returning  American 


^  -Se  PMammo  Omcra.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr    CooPM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 


3  mlnutee. 

The  PaismiNo  Otticbl.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  3  minutes^ 

Mr  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  we  are  back  at 
the  very  point  where  we  were  when  I  called 
up  the  amendment  about  2^  hours  ago. 

The  Senator  is  correct  In  his  statement 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  I  have  offered  has  no  condition. 
It  provides  that  In  4  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  blU  all  U.S.  forces  In  L«oe,  Cam- 
bodia, and  South  Vietnam  would  be  with- 
drawn, and  our  participation  In  the  war. 
whether  from  the  air.  from  other  territories, 
or  from  the  sea.  or  from  the  land  would  end. 
The  Issue  is  drawn  clearly.  I  am  sure  every 
one  of  tis  has  great  ooncem  for  the  prisoners 
of  war  for  their  families ,  their  fathers, 
mothers,  wlvee.  and  children.  All  of  us  have 
been  visited  by  them  and  all  of  us  have 
talked  to  them.  Many  live  In  my  State. 

I  oflered  the  amendment,  as  I  argued  in 
my  opening  statement,  for  two  purposes.  One 
purpoee  was  to  determine  whether  the  Sen- 
ate was  ready  to  vote  for  the  ending  of  the 
war.  the  end  of  our  participation  In  the  war. 
We  have  never  done  so.  Always  a  condition 
precedent  has  been  included  m  an  amend- 
ment which  denied  the  objective  which  the 
amendment  proposed.  I  thought  we  should 
face  that  issue  by  an  amendment  without 
conditions. 

The  second  Issue  Is  the  release  of  prisoners 
of  war.  We  can  move  in  this  circle  for  years 
by  saying  we  will  not  withdraw  until  our 
prisoners  of  war  are  released,  and  the  fighting 
goes  on.  the  slaughter  goes  on.  and  the  klU- 
ing  goes  on,  and  more  and  more  prisoners 
of  war  are  taken. 

I  did  not  see  anything  about  the  good 
faith  of  the  North  Vletnameee.  I  do  not  have 
any  regard  for  them.  I  have  considered  them 
the  aggreaeors  In  the  war  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  do  not  have  any  regard  for  the 
Oovernment  of  North  Vietnam,  that  many 
in  this  country  have  expressed. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  are,  as  of  July  8. 
518  prisoners  of  war,  according  to  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Defense,  and  1,243  missing  In 
action.  The  prisoners  have  not  been  released 
and   they   will   not   be  released   and   no  ac- 


counting of  the  missing  will  be  made  whll« 
we  are  engaged  In  war.  It  is  a  matter  ot 
commonsense. 

Is  It  Inhumane  to  seek  some  other  w»y 
to  secure  this  release?  I  have  said  negotia- 
tion Is  the  best  way  and  I  support  the  Pre«. 
dent.  The  North  Vietnamese  will  do  what 
they  want  to  do.  If  this  falls,  I  think  mov- 
ing out  Is  the  only  chance  we  will  have  to 
get  our  prisoners  of  war  back.  We  cannot 
guarantee  it. 

But  what  we  have  done  has  not  brought 
them  back  to  their  families  and  children. 
We  should  know  that  as  long  as  we  are  shell- 
Ing,  strafing,  and  bombing,  they  will  not  b« 
returned. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment.  I 
thank  Senator  Javlts,  Case,  Percy,  Kennedy, 
and  Mansfield  for  supporting  me  In  this 
matter. 

Mr   Brookt.  Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly 
aware   that   the  distinguished   senior  Sens- 
tor  from  Kentucky   Is   as  mvich  concerned 
about  the  lives  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  as  any  man  or  woman  in  the  Senate,  or 
in  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere.  That  Is 
not  the  question  at  aU.  We  are  concerned, 
about  the  return  of  .American  prisoners  of 
war.  The  question  before  us  is;  What  Is  best? 
What  can  we  do  to  asstire   that  American 
prisoners   of   war   will   be   returned?   Do  in 
take  aU  of  our  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia,  and  then  say  that  he- 
cause   we   have   done   that   the   North  Viet- 
namese are  duty  bound  to  return  our  pris- 
oners? Maybe  they  are;  maybe  they  will;  but 
do  we  want  to  leave  it  to  chance?  Should  w« 
leave  it  to  chance?  Can  we  take  this  chance 
with  the  lives  of  those  men  who  are  rett- 
Ing  In  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps?  Can 
we  in  good  conscience  do  that? 

My  able  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  said 
it  Is  not  question  of  honesty;  It  U  a  ques- 
tlon  of  Judgment.  Is  that  the  best  Judg- 
ment? 

I  have  heard  many  other  Senators  argue 
today,  and  my  own  senior  Senator  from  Ms»- 
sachvisetts  said,  "What  can  we  do?  It  hai 
not  worked  so  far." 

Maybe  it  has  not,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  It  will  not  work.  This  is  the  first  time, 
as  pointed  out  today,  that  we  have  ever  said 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  that  we  would 
withdraw  all  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  If  they  will 
return  every  American  prisoner  of  war.  It 
Is  the  first  time.  We  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  accept  or  not.  But  why  should  we 
give  up  everything  we  have,  untU  we  have 
explored  the  possibility  of  such  an  agree- 
ment? 

We  always  talk  about  our  good  faith  Wny 
do  we  not  ask  about  the  good  faith  of  the 
North  Vietnamese?  Both  parties  must  have 
good  faith.  We  could  not  ask  for  a  oetter 
quid  pro  quo  than  that 

This  amendment  states  "all  land,  all  sea. 
and  all  air  forces."  That  Is  everything— out  of 
three  countries.  South  Vietnam.  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia. It  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
Thleu  government,  or  »  ceasefire.  It  says  all 
we  want  Is  the  rettirn  of  all,  every  American 
prisoner  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask:  Is  that  too  much 
to  ask  of  the  enemy,  the  North  Vietnamese? 
I  think  the  answer  Is  obvious.  Of  course  it  b 
not  too  much  to  ask.  It  Is  Just  a  question  of 
Judgment. 

If  my  distinguished  colleague  could  give 
us  assurance  that  If  we  pull  out  all  of  onr 
forces  from  these  three  countries  we  could 
have  a  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  would 
not  be  arguing  for  my  perfecting  amendment. 
But  he  cannot.  I  cannot  give  him  an  assur- 
ance either  that  we  wUl  get  our  prisoners  of 
war  back  based  on  the  offer  contained  in  ray 
amendment. 

I  agree  with  my  distlngvilshed  colleague. 
We  have  a  resoonslblllty.  as  well  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive, to  make  known  our  views  on  this 


war  I  think  we  should  have  done  so  long  ago. 
I  think  we  should  have  been  out  of  Vietnam 
a  long  time  ago.  As  I  said  earlier,  and  some 
senators  present  now  were  not  then  In  the 
Chamber,  I  have  voted  for  every  antiwar 
amendment  that  has  been  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate  I  Just  voted  for  the  Cannon  amend- 
ment even  though  I  did  not  think  It  went 
far  enough,  because  I  thought  It  might  have 
a  chance  of  passage,  and  at  long  last  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  gone  on  record  stating  Its  po- 
sition on  this  disastrous  war  In  Southeast 

Asia. 

But  this  Is  a  simple  amendment.  As  I  said 
in  my  opening  remarks.  If  we  agree  to  the 
cooper  amendment,  and  I  hope  and  pray  we 
do  and  I  will  vote  for  It.  I  hope  It  wUl  have 
added  on  to  It  the  simple  provision  for  the 
return  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  think  my  distinguished  colleague  voted 
for  a  similar  amendment  before,  because  that 
amendment  was  contained  In  the  McQovern- 
Hatfleld  amendment.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  can 
fall  to  vote  favorably  on  this  amendment 
when  consistently  he,  himself,  has  called  for 
the  return  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  cannot  understand  It,  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  he  changes  his  mind,  because  I  would 
like  to  see  him  support  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  see  him  accept  this  amendment . 
But  be  that  as  It  may,  I  trust  the  Senate 
will  accept  this  amendment,  because  I  think 
the  Senate  wants  to  go  home  tonight  having 
said  to  all  the  American  people  that  we 
will  not  at  any  time  pull  out  all  of  our  forces 
until  we  are  assured  that  every  American 
prisoner  of  war  has  been  returned. 

Mr.   HcMPKKXT.    Mr.    President,   will    the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Bbookx.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HtrMPHETY.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  on  page  11,  reminds  us  that  the 
involvement  of  the  U.S.  military  forces,  land, 
sea,  or  air  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining, 
supporting,  or  engaging  In  hostilities  In  or 
over  Indochina  shall  terminate  after — line 
8— "the  release  of  all  United  States  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Oovernment  of  North 
Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  svich  govern- 
ment?" 

So  the  Senator's  amendment  relates  to 
what  was  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  itself.  It  also 
relates  to  practically  every  move  we  have 
approved  in  the  Senate,  Including  the  Mans- 
field amendment  a  year  ago.  Including  the  so- 
called  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act.  So  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  consistent  with 
determined  efforts  in  this  body  to  get  a 
cessation  of  our  Involvement  in  all  of  Indo- 
china on  the  one  hand,  and  the  removal  of 
all  our  forces,  but  also  a  release  of  our  pri- 
soners of  war? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  that  provision  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Oommlttee  bill.  I  do  not 
recall  any  time  when  the  Senate  has  acted 
otherwise.  I  would  like  to  see  us  get  out  of 
Southeast  Asia — land,  sea,  and  air.  But  we 
have  never  voted  to  do  so  without  flrst  get- 
ting assurances  that  we  would  have  the  re- 
turn cf  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  Brooke.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  notice  that  In  the  qneetlon 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  propound- 
ed to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  It  was 
with  resjject  to  section  12  ( b ) ,  providing  that 
one  of  the  conditions  for  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
mUltary  forces  from  Indochina  would  be  the 
release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  but  he 
neglected  to  mention  that  it  also  contains 
two  other  conditions.  One  Is  a  ceasefire  be- 
tween U.8.  forces  and  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  other  Is  an  accounting  for 
all  Americans  missing  In  action  who  have 
l>een  held  by  or  known  to  such  government 


of  such  forces  But  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts does  not  contain  these  two  ad- 
ditional precondlOons  to  withdrawals  from 
Indochina:  does  It? 

Mr.  Bbookx.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  calling  that  to  my  attention.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
merely  addressing  his  remarks  to  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  The  language  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  go  further,  and  Includes 
conditions  not  Included  in  my  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  only  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  did  Include  in  the  bill 
a  reference  to  the  return  of  all  prisoners 
of  war. 

Mr.  Allen.  Plus  the  two  other  precondi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Brooki.  Yes;  but  that  Is  not  before 
us  in  this  amendment. 

WHT    MCrST   WE   SNATCH    DEFEAT   FROM   THB 
JAWS    OF    VICTORT7 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  express 
my  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
This  provision  Is  In  conflict  with  the  much 
broader  proposals  advanced  by  our  President, 
proposals  which.  If  accepted,  would  provide  a 
cessation  of  killing  and  warfare  throughout 
Indochina.  However,  the  pending  amend- 
ment offers  no  solution  for  the  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia.  It  merely  requires  uni- 
lateral American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
and  cessation  of  all  support  for  our  friends 
in  Indochina — giving  Hanoi  no  Incentive 
whatsoever  for  the  release  of  -Vmertcan  pris- 
oners of  war  and  MIA's. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  this  plan  pre- 
sented on  several  occasions  in  recent  years, 
but  never  has  It  appeared  at  a  more  unfor- 
tunate time  than  today.  It  Is  presented  to 
this  body  In  the  place  of  a  generous  atui 
comprehensive  peace  offer  set  forth  by  our 
President.  In  t.><i«  context,  the  ameiulment 
has  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  em- 
barrass the  President  at  the  expense  of  or- 
derly American  disengagement  from  Viet- 
nam. 

LET    tre    CONSroXB    THX     CONSKQtTBNCES    OF 

ocra  AcnoNS 

Mr.  President,  crucial  to  our  discussion  of 
legislation  requiring  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  and  Indochina  are  conse- 
quences which  the  legislation  wUl  have  upon 
both  American  policies  and  the  area  In  ques- 
tion. Permit  me  to  analyze  the  consequences 
which  will  most  likely  arise  If  we  follow  the 
course  set  by  our  President  on  one  hand, 
or  that  set  by  the  pending  amendment  on 
the  other. 

President  Nixon  Intends  to  bring  about 
complete  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
m  the  context  of  a  peace  settlement  ex- 
tending to  the  entirety  of  Indochina.  He  has 
offered  Hanoi  attractive  terms  In  exchange 
for  a  cease-fire.  He  has  committed  himself 
to  withdraw  American  troops  within  90  days 
of  the  cease-fire  and  return  of  our  prlsonMS. 
The  return  of  our  prisoners  and  accoim.tlng 
for  our  MIA's  wovUd  be  a  crucial  element  to 
such  a  settlement.  This  accounting  and 
cease-fire  would  be  confirmed  by  an  inter- 
national agency  or  organization. 

The  aoceptance  and  compliance  with  these 
modest  terms  would  leave  the  North  Vlet- 
iiamese  and  South  Vietnamese  free  to  negoti- 
ate a  political  settlement  to  the  war.  The  out- 
come of  these  negotiations  would  be  an  es- 
sentially Vietnamese  solution  to  a  Vietnam- 
ese problem.  President  Thleu  has  acted  to  as- 
sure South  Vietnamese  self-det«nnlz>aUon 
by  pledging  to  step  down  from  the  Presi- 
dency, [>erm>lttlng  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  exarclee  a  fresh  mandate  as  to  who  will 
be  his  successor  and  de«U  with  the  North  In 
the  development  of  an  Ixtdochlneee  polltloal 
settlement. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment before  ua?  It  would  have  us  withdraw 
our  remaining  forces  unilaterally,  a  simple 


act,  requiring  no  commitment  whataoever 
of  the  OommunlBts  m  return.  Having  desert- 
ed the  South  Vletnameae  at  the  very  point 
when  they  have  held  a  vicious  aad  masrtve 
invasion  by  a  more  numerous  and  heavily 
armed  foe,  we  vrould  then  proceed  unilater- 
ally to  negotiate  a  ceaee-flre  vrtth  that  foe's 
puppet  representatives.  We  would  not  feel 
worthy  to  look  to  Hanoi  as  the  source  of 
overt  aggression,  but  rather  to  that  small 
band  of  "chicken  thieves"  In  the  South,  thehr 
Vletcong  supporters,  who  are  now  so  weak 
as  to  have  been  quite  Inactive  during  the 
present  Invasion.  Indeed,  they  were  so  weak 
as  to  have  even  given  the  lie  to  Oeneral 
Olap'B  vaunted  doctrine  of  revolutionary 
warfare,  which  calls  for  the  "people"  to  rise 
up  In  the  cities  during  "set  jylaoe  battles." 
P>allure  of  this  doctrine  vrlU  have  oauaed 
some  wonderment  among  the  faithful  of 
Oeneral  Olap.  But.  nevertheleas.  we  would 
somehow  find  these  plllaia  of  popular 
strength  and  In  effect  make  our  peace  with 
them. 

Our  prisoners  would  be  truly  made  hos- 
tages by  this  amendment.  But.  that  is  not 
all.  The  amendment  would  not  insure  our 
prisoners'  release,  even  after  our  men  had 
been  withdrawn.  That  Is  to  say.  the  amend- 
ment assiunes  they  would  be  released.  The 
pending  amendment  would  gratuitously 
terminate  all  American  air-sea  aictlvity  In 
the  entirety  of  Indochina,  giving  the  North 
Vietnamese  "open  season"  in  Cambodia. 
Thailand,  Laos,  Malaysia,  and  South  Viet- 
nam. This  amendment  proposes  that  we 
abandon  our  allies  on  a  suboontlnent,  and 
not  content  with  this.  It  proposes  that  we 
desert  our  prlsoaera  and  MIA's  In  return  for 
a  nonexistent  commitment  that  Hanot 
would  negotiate  the  Issue.  Why  should  they 
do  so?  They  would  have  us  on  the  run,  but 
not  by  military  prowess.  T%ey  lost  that 
throw  dedslvely.  But  they  know  that  If  the 
United  States  gives  in  at  the  very  po4nt 
that  our  allies  appear  to  be  within  reach  of 
seU-euSlolency.  why  could  they  not  suppose 
that  we  would  not  give  In  to  further  de- 
mands? 

One  needs  to  look  no  further  than  the 
plight  of  86,000  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war, 
who  are  being  held  "ransom"  "to  a  political 
settlement  today,  more  than  0  m.onth8  after 
the  "cease-fire"  in  tliat  war.  The  Senator 
from  Kanwas  is  not  persuadad  that  we  could 
expect  the  North  Vietnamese  to  be  any  more 
magnanimous  than  the  Indiana.  Indeed,  they 
would  be  much  lees  so.  We  cannot  remove 
all  Inoenttves  from  our  position  at  the  nego- 
tiations In  Paris.  If  w«  did.  the  American 
prisoners  In  Hanoi  aad  elsewhere  would 
then  truly  be  deserted  hostages,  left  uttsrly 
at  the  meroy  of  an  enemy  whoee  reepect  for 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  obligations  of  inter- 
national law  Is  virtually  nonexistent. 

THIS     rS     A     POOR     ALTXaWATrVX     TO     THX     TIXSI- 
DBNT'B   PB0P06AL 

The  pending  amendment  comes  as  an 
alternative  to  the  President's  own  compre- 
hensive peace  plan.  Its  timing  Is  cloee 
enough  to  the  deliberations  on  the  strate- 
gic arms  limitations  agreements  to  create 
uneasiness  n.mnng  thoee  nations  whoee  se- 
curity is  linked  to  our  policies.  Finally,  the 
amendment  comes  before  us  at  a  time  when 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  still  pressing  a 
massive  Invasion  upon  the  people  of  the 
south,  an  invasion  which  has  been  supplied 
with  overwhelming  amounts  of  heavy,  so- 
phisticated oOenaiTe  Ruaalan  eqiilpment. 
eqvilpment  which  Is  far  more  poweful  than 
what  we  had  prodded  the  South  Vietna- 
mese, 

THIS     BILL     WZAKXlfS     THX     POLTTICUi     FXAMt- 
WORK  TOR   "SALT" 

We  are  now  at  a  stage  In  our  dealings 
with  the  Buoslans  when  it  la  nuve  impor- 
tant than  ever  that  we  act  responsibly.  A 
move  such  as  Is  pn^>oeed  here,  which  would 
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onctorcut  the  Prwidenf  8  withdrawal  poUcy 
mvu^awn.  could  hardly  contribute  to  the 
credibility  of  our  diplomacy  in  the  eyee  oi 

"^SS'^Sl^eat  ha.  taken  txemendous  strides 
in  hi.  queet  for  a  more  peaceful  world.  He 
ha.  achieved  increaeed  understanding  and 
agreement,  with  nation,  which  have  been 
SSTadversarles  lor  the  past  35  ye|jr.^  This 
bodv  haa  given  him  every  encouragement  in 
S^^dertaklngs.  It  ha.  thereby  helped 
him  to  take  first  step,  toward  t^»lf  8  P'ob- 
l«ns  which  he  inherited  from  recent  bUtoiT- 
The  Senator  from  Kansa.  U  disturbed  by 
the  apparent  unwUllngneas  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  encourage  our  President 
ui  hi.  efforts  to  terminate  a  war,  which  he 
also  inherited.  Particularly  since  he  hM 
demonstrated  hi.  determination  to  ellmmate 
direct  American  involvement. 

THIS   AMEKDSffNT  WOtTU)   BE  AN   mVTTATION  TO 
rCBTHR     DIMANDS 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
would  weaken  the  negotiating  P°«l"o'^  f 
the  United  States  In  Parts  and  In  other  for- 
ums If  we  were  to  unllateraUy  withdraw,  we 
would  be  Showing  weakneM  to  an  eneroy 
which  respect,  only  strength.  We  would  be 
owning  ^  the  door  for  ^ "^her  unUateral 
c^cesslons  and  demand  for  such  oonoes- 
Blons.  Perhaps  Hanoi's  next  demand  will  be 
for  -war  crimes"  trials  of  American  officers 
or  reparations.  We  cannot  permit  ourselve. 
to  be  maneuvered  Into  such  a  position. 

THI!  CKEDIBUJTT  OT  OXJ«  FORBON  POLICT  WOTJU) 
BK     tTNDEBMINED 

The  language  of  the  pending  amendment 
would    have   serious    oon«>quenoe8    for    the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  PoU^^J^T^; 
yond    Vietnam.    It    would    set    a    Pre<=^«J 
Which  would  undermine  ">•  ^^^.Vf  ^"^ 
the  United  States  and  undercut  the  N^on 
doctrine,  which  is  the  b..!.  of  our  future 
relationships   with   friendly   ^"oi^f^'^^^ 
developing   areae   of   the   world.  T^e   Nixon 
doctrine  In  Asia  and  throughout  the  world 
^rZ  sustained  by  the  credibility  of  our 
policies  in  Vietnam.  «  we  are  t°5«^.  ^^^J* 
khori;  our  eflort  to  sustain  the  South  Vtot- 
nameae  in  their  struggle  againrt  a  powerful. 
aoYlet-euppllwl  invasion,  how  are  we  to  con- 
vince   other   nations   of   the   «K»°^,°L„*^ 
world  that  we  will  honor  our  commitments 
to  them?  In  so  much  a.  H«»lan  armaments 
have  provided  the  North  Vietnamese  Invad- 
ers  with   superior   firepower   and   force,  the 
United  State,  is  bound  by  the  spirit  of  the 
NUoa  doctrine  to  equaUae  the  contest  by 
the  use  of  our  air  and  sea  forces.  untU  the 
South  Vletnamew  can  meet  the  new  "u^t. 
through  their  oontinuwl  improvement,  and 
thTatmtlon  of  the  eMmy's  advantages  in 
the  area  of  heavy  armairwinf. 

THB    WO«IJ>    IS    WATCHINO    OTTa    POUTICAL    WnX 
TO    ACHlaVa    PKAC* 

The  world  I.  watching  carefully  as  we 
choose  our  couree  in  Vietnam.  Our  choice 
^  "a  pending  amendment  Is  ^between 
orderly  application  of  our  declared  foreign 
^U:v  and  departure  from  this  policy  in 
iei^ior  of  short-term  domestic  political  expe- 
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ThJ'Russlans  will  be  watching  us.  weigh- 
ing our  resolution  to  remain  strong  in  the 
pc«t-summlt  environment.  They  wUl  be 
watchtog  for  advantages  which  co^lf' ^';;^ 
their  interests  In  the  longer  run.  Weakness 
in  Vietnam  could  suggert  to  them  the  live- 
lihood of  dispute  and  mdeclslon  In  the  event 
of  future  local  conflicts  In  which  o\a  Inter- 
est, are  Involved.  The  proxy  war  which  the 
RuMlans  have  surtalned  against  us  has  been 
a  political  windfall  for  them.  

The  Japanese,  now  at  a  cross-roads  them- 
selves, will  be  watching  our  behavior  think- 
ing of  their  own  defenses  and  political  and 
economic  mterests.  Our  performance  In  Viet- 
nam wUl  suggest  the  value  and  consistency 
of  our  commitment,  to  them. 


The  ChlneM  are  watching  us  with  cool 
anxiety,  for  they,  more  than  many  nat  ons. 
believe  they  have  cause  to  fear  the  Russians 
They  would  be  discomforted  by  inconsistent 
American  behavior  and  weakness,  perhaps 
almost  a.  much  as  they  would  welcome  a 
communist  victory  In  Vietnam  ItseU. 

In  the  Middle  East.  too.  the  consistency 
and  resolve  of  the  United  States  will  be  ex- 
amined. For  if  we  lack  the  Internal  resolve 
to  pursue  an  honorable  and  orderly  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  what  comfort  could 
the  moderate  Arabs  or  Israelis  draw  from  our 

assurances?  „,     , 

Europe,  and  especlaUy  Germany.  wlU  also 
be   watching  our  behavior  on  the  Vietnam 
withdrawal  question.  If  we  choose  the  path 
set  forth  in  this  amendment.  It  wlU  not  oe 
lost   on   the    Europeans    that    the    Members 
of  this  body  who  now  prew  to  undercut  the 
President's  policies  In  Southeast  Asia  also  are 
the  persistent  advocates  of  unilateral  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  of  forces  from  NATO.  The 
Europeans  have  seen  the  pall  of   IsolaUon- 
ism  faU  over  the  United  States  before.  "They 
would    sense    the    erosion    of    our    pomical 
resolve    They  would  foresee  the  possibilities 
of   trade   barriers   and   protectionism.   At   a 
time    when    Germany    has    made    drwnatlc 
moves  toward  better  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  a 
strong  sign  of  Inconsistency  and  .veakness  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  would  have  dis- 
astrous effects.  The  memories  of   Americas 
iMlatlonlst  part  would  be  evoked,  and  pros- 
pect, for  Russian  concessions  leading  to  mu- 
tual    balanced,    force    reductions— MBFR — 
in    Europe    would    be    reduced    accordingly. 
•OstpoUtlk-  in  Europe  Is  a  policy  based  upon 
calculated  risk  and  strong  .-Vmerlcan  support. 
Should  Germany  sense  a  weakentog  of  Amer- 
ican resolve,  her  position  will  be  dramatically 
weakened  vls-a-vls  the  U.S.a.R..  and  the  po- 
litical reactions  will  scarcely  be  to  our  liking. 
The  nations  of  the  world  are  watching  the 
United  States,  for  the  stabUlty  of  the  inter- 
national   scene   depends   to   a   large   extent 
upon  the  consistency  of  o\ir  foreign  policy 
The  Senator  from  Kaiisas   strongly  believes 
that  the  pending  amendment  is  clearly  In- 
consistent with  our  foreign  policy  and  that 
it  would  be  harmful  to  American  Interests  In 
Asia  and  elsewhere.  The  advances  of  modern 
technology  have  boosted  communications  to 
an  extent  to  which  the  actions  of  a  major 
nation  anywhere  on  earth  can  have  serious 
repercussions.  We  live  on  a  shrinking  planet 
and  no  longer  can  afford  the  luxury  of  ca- 
pricious behavior. 

STRENOTH  AND  CONSISTENCY  ARE  INDISPENSA- 
BLE COMPONENTS  OF  A  SUCCESSTUl.  POBIION 
POLICY 

The  lesson  of  hlstorv  is  that  success  favors 
the  nation  which  behaTes  with  consistency 
of  purpose.  It  also  shows  us  that  political 
consensus  and  a  will  to  use  strength  when 
i^eesary  are  also  consonant  with  national 
survival  and  success.  The  language  of  the 
pending  amendment  departs  from  our  policy 
by  Klvlng  an  enemy  something  for  nothing. 
It  removes  our  troops  while  asking  nothing 
in  rettirn.  Further.  It  would  leave  the  sub- 
continent at  the  mercy  of  Hanoi  by  pulling 
out  our  aid,  sea,  and  air  support  for  the  free 
nations  of  the  region,  while  not  even  requir- 
ing that  they  release  our  men  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  and  account  for  those  who  are 
missing    In    action. 

The  perils  of  such  a  poUcy  reach  even  be- 
yond the  question  of  deserting  our  POWs  or 
our  friends  on  a  subcontinent.  The  pending 
amendment  would  undermine  the  overall 
credibility  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  under- 
cutting the  President's  own  proposals  and 
directly  strengthening  the  hand  of  the  enemy 
In  Hanoi.  . 

Mr  President,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment before  this  body  comes  at  a  meet  un- 
fortunate time.  We  have  just  begun  to  resolve 
our  adversity  with  the  Russians.  Our  friends 


In  South   Vietnam  show  signs  of  vast  im- 
provement and  of  turning  back  the  Invasion 
from  the  North.  We  have  enjoyed  a  year  of 
unprecedented    successes    in    establishing   » 
credible  foreign  policy  for  both  now  and  the 
foreseeable  future.  These  successes  have,  at 
least  In  part,  been  due  to  respect  which  our 
erstwhile    adversaries    in    the    Internationsl 
picture    have    shown   for   President   Nlxon*» 
consistency  of  purpose  and  credibility.  And 
In  no  small  measure,  the  respect  shown  to 
President  Nixon  has  arisen  from  his  capacity 
to  keep  the  United  States  strong  in  both  a 
poUllcal   and  military   sense.   Strength  and 
resolution  of  purpose  made  the  President"! 
Journeys  for  peace  possible.  They  led  to  urns 
limitation  agreements.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  weak  in  the  face  of  seeking  a  settlement 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  The  pending  amend- 
ment  would  be   no  less  than   an   admission 
of  weakness  and  a  declaration  of  no  con- 
fidence in  our  President  at  a  time  when  he 
most  deserves  our  confidence. 

Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Clarify  one  point 
regarding  my  amendment  to  the  CJooper 
amendment.  Questions  have  been  raised,  by 
my  colleagues  and  by  members  of  the  press, 
as  to  when  the  Cooper  amendment,  as 
amended,  would  take  effect. 

I  Intended  to  change  nothing  In  section 
(a)  of  the  original  C3ooper  amendment.  As  I 
said  m  debate  on  the  amendment,  the  4- 
month  period  during  which  funds  could  b« 
used  only  for  withdrawal,  or  protection  of 
the  withdrawal,  of  American  forces  from 
Indochina,  would  begin  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. I  have  only  Imposed  the  condition 
that,  during  the  time  when  our  troops  were 
being  withdrawn,  comparable  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

As  I  explained  earlier  in  the  colloquy  on 
my  amendment,  the  details  of  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  and  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  could  be  worked  out  tjy  the  executives, 
the  leaders,  of  the  United  States  and  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  their  allies.  But  I 
want  to  make  It  absolutely  clear  that  my  In- 
tent in  proposing  the  amendment,  was  that 
the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  and  the  pris- 
oners returned  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 

my  time.  ,^^    . 

Mr.  Brookx.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 

my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Presiding  Ofticer.  All  time  having 
expired  or  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr  Robert  C.  Btrd.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Eujindxr)  .  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambreix),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan). 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Ml. 
McOovern)    are   necessarUy   absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  ana 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BBXLi.)  wovdd  vote  "Yea." 

Mr  Qshtin.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  Is  absent 
because  of  Ulnees. 

The  results  was  announced— yeas  63,  naye 
32.  as  follows: 

[No.  299  Leg.  1 

TEAS S3 

Allott.  Anderson,  Baker,  Bayh,  Bennett. 
Bentseu.  Bible.  Boggs.  Brock.  Brooke,  Buckley. 
Burdick.Byrd.HarryP.,Jr. 

Byrd  Robert  C  Cannon.  ChUes.  Cook,  cot- 
ton. Cranston.  Curtis,  Dole,  Domlnlck.  Fan- 
nin. 
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fiong,  Ortffln,  Ourney.  HanMn,  Hartk».  H»t- 
Sflld  Boilings,  Bumi^iMy,  Inouye,  Jackson. 
joidftn,  Idaho.  Long.  Mtgnnsna. 

lleClellan,  MeteaU,  Miller.  Mondale,  Mon- 
toya.  Moss.  Muskle.  Packwood.  Pastors.  Pear- 
eon  Pell,  Percy. 

Ptoxmlre,  Randolph,  BibloofT,  Soh'weUtsr, 
SDong  Stafford,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Symlng- 
(3n,  Taft,  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  Tower,  Wll- 

HMOS,  Young. 

^^  NAYB— 31 

Aiken,  Allen,  BeaU,  Beilason,  Case.  Church, 
cooper  Eagleton.  EMtland,  Ervln,  Fulbrlght. 

Ooldwater,  Gravel.  Harris,  Hart.  Hruska, 
Hughes,  Javlts,  Kennedy,  Mansfl^d.  Mathlas. 

UcOee. 

Mclntyre,     Nelson,    Roth,     Saxbe,     Soott. 
smith,  Sparkman,  Stennls,  Tunney.  Welcksr. 
NOT  VOTINO — 6 

EUender,  OambreU,  Jordan,  NX!..  McOov- 
ern, Mundt. 

So  Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  to  Mr.  Ooop- 
EE'g  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  re- 
curs on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  ot  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  AixEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  read  again. 

The  PREsmiNO  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  bo  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Tn  lieu  of  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
OooFiR)  Insert  the  following: 

"That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
at  a  time  certain,  not  later  than  four  months 
following  the  establishment  of  an  Intema- 
tkmally  supervised  cease-flre  throughout  In- 
dochina and  the  return  of  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  an  accounting  of  Americans 
mk»lng  in  action  In  Indochina,  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam shall  be  accomplished." 

Mr.  HiTMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  Presiding  Otficer.  The  SenattM'  will 

state  It. 

Mr.  HincpHRXT.  As  In  the  first  reading  of 
the  amendment,  the  clerk  mentioned  "the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  "Does  that  mean  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  a. 
amended  by  the  Brooke  amendment? 

The  Presidino  Officer.  That  Is  correct.  It 
would  be  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  a.  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Bbookx). 

Mr.  Httmphret.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
pATllamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRXsmiNC  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  Htjmphrxt.  As  I  understand,  the  Allen 
amendment  Is  a  substitute  for  the  Cooper 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  Prestoing  Officer.  That  is  correct.  As 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  question  la  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd.  I  announce  that  tlM 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EIixender)  .  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell).  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McOovern)    are  necessarily   absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  preeent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Soxith  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGoTERN)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gaiibrku,)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  OtiTFiK.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtncDT)  to  absent 
because  of  lUnew. 

Tlie  remUt  ■was  announoed — yeas  48,  nays 
60.  as  follows: 


[No.  aOO  IiHC-1 


Aiken,  Allen,  AUon,  Anderson,  Baker,  Be^. 
BeUmon,  Bennett.  Boggs,  Brock.  Bockley, 
Byrd,  Harry  F..  Jr.,  Byrd.  Robert  C.  Oottoti, 
Curtis. 

Dole,  Domlnlck,  Bastlazkd.  Krrin.  Fannin, 
Ftaig,  CStold-water,  Grunn,  Gumey,  Hansen, 
Hruska,  Jackson.  Jordan,  Idaho,  Long,  Mc- 
Olellan,  McOee. 

Miller,  Pearson,  Roth,  Saxbe,  Scott,  Smith, 
Sparkman,  Stafford.  Stennls,  Taft.  Talmadge. 
Thurmond.  Tower,  Young. 

NATS 80 

Bayh,  BentMn,  Bible,  Brooke,  Burdlck. 
Cannon,  Case,  Chiles.  Church,  Cook,  Cooper, 
Cranston,  Eagleton.  Fulbright. 

Gravel,  Harris,  Hart,  Hartke.  Hatfield,  Rol- 
lings, Hugbe.,  Humphrey,  Inouye,  Javlts. 
Kennedy. 

Magnuson,  Mansfltfd,  Matbias.  Mclntyre, 
Metcalf,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Moas,  Muskie. 
Nelson,  Packwood,  Pastore. 

Pell.  Percy,  Proxmlre,  Randolph.  Rlbicofl, 
Schwelker.  Spong,  Stevens.  Stevenson,  Sym- 
ington, Tunney,  Welcker.  WUUams. 

NOT    TOTING 8 

Ellender,  Gambrell.  Jordan.  N.C.,  McGor- 
em,  Mundt. 

So  Mr.  Alxxn.'b  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Ptxsisiiio  Officer  (Mr.  Chiles).  The 
queirtlon  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 

All  thoee  In  favor  will  say  "aye" — 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PREsmiNO  Officer.  On  this  queetlon 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  cM-dered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Botd.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  LoulsUma  (Mr.  Eixxmnm),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gaicbbxll),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Joroan), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovkrn)  are  neoeesarlly  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that.  If  preeent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambreix)  wotild  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mcndt)  is  absent 
because  of  Ulnees. 

The  result  was  annovmced — yeas  80,  nays 
45,  as  follows: 

[No.  301  Leg.] 

TEAS 60 

Anderson.  Bayh,  BentMn.  Bible,  Brooke, 
Burdlck,  Cannon.  OaM.  Otilla..  Church.  Cook.. 

Cranston,  Eagleton,  Fulbright.  Gravel,  Har- 
ris. Hart. 

Hartke.  Hatfield.  Healings,  Hufi^iee,  Hum- 
phrey. Inouye. 

Javlts,  Koinedy.  Magnuson,  Msnsflold. 
Mathijui,  Metcalf,  Mondale.  Montoya,  Moas, 
Muskie.  Nelson. 

Pastore,  Pearson.  Pell.  Percy,  Proxmlre, 
Randolph,  Rlblcoff,  Schwelker. 

Spong.  Stafford.  Stevens.  Stevenson,  Sy- 
mington, Talmadge,  Tunney,  WilUams. 

NATS 45 

Aiken,  Allen.  Allott,  Baker.  BeaU,  BeUmon, 
Bennett.  Boggs.  Brock,  Buckley,  Byrd,  Harry 
F..  Jr. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Cooper,  Cotton.  Curtis. 
Dole,  Domlnlck,  Eastland,  Ervin,  Fannin. 
Fong.  Gotdwater. 

GrUan.  Gumey,  HanMn,  Hruska,  Jackson, 
Joidaja,  Idaho;  Long,  McClellan,  McGee,  Mc- 
lntyre. Miller,  Packwood.  Both. 

Saxbe,  Soott,  SZottb,  Sparkman,  Stennls. 
Taft.  Thurmond,  Toiwer,  Wei<*Br,  Toung. 
NOT  Tom»a — e 

EUender.  Gambrell.  Jordan.  N.O„  Mc- 
Oovern. Mundt. 

So  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  llAxwrtBJi.  Mr.  President,  I  n^we  ta 
ivoonslder  the  vote  by  wbicb  the  smenrtmant 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JA-wTtt.  Mr.  Prestdant.  I  more  to  lay 
that  motlMi  on  the  takble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tbe  table  WM 
agreed  ta 

[From  the  Co»hi««bbiokai.  Rcoosd.  Aug.  2, 

MlLCTAXT  PEOCIJREMDrr  AtTTHOaiXATIONS, 
1»7S 
AitxvDiczinr  no.  is4t.  as  MoonrxD 
Tbe  Wuaaan  Oinca.  (lir.  Roth)  .  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  win  now  be  2  hours 
of  debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from    Massacbostto    (Mr.    Brooke),    to    be 
equaUy  dlTided  Iwtween  and  oontroUed  by 
tbe      Senator      from      MaMachuett.      (Mr. 
BaooKx)    p»"<  tbe  manager  of  the  bill   (Mr. 
STsmns). 
The  amendment  wlU  be  stated. 
The  —«»♦»"*  leglalatiTe  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
MTted  by  tbe  amendmant  of  the  Senator 
from  Oalifomia,  Mr.  Cranston,  numbered 
1849,  Insert  tbe  foUowlng: 

••Sao. .  Funds  aixtborlBed  or  appropriated 

by  this  or  any  otlksr  A«t  for  United  States 
forces  with  nsptst  to  mllttary  actions  in 
Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  tbe  purpoM 
of  withdrawing  aU  XTnited  States  ground, 
naval,  and  air  forces  from  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  and  protectlBg  suob  forces  as 
they  are  withdrawn.  Tbe  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  farces  from  Vietnam,  Iaob, 
and  CambodU  sbaU  be  carried  out  within 
four  mo"*^b"  after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
tbU  Act:  ProiHded,  That  there  U  a  releaM 
within  four  monUw  period  of  tJl  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  tbe  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  all  forces  allied  with 
suob  Goveimmant." 

Mr.  OoopsR.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  enter  thU  debate,  but  becauM  of 
tbe  question  being  asked  tbe  dlstlngutabed 
Senator  from  Massacbtisetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
and  tbe  answers  given,  lUustrates  tbe  di- 
lemma of  so-;saUad  end  the  war  amendments 
with  oondflions  precedent  such  a.  the 
Brooke  amendment.  The  amendment  which 
I  offered  last  week  and  wbl<2i  has  now  been 
Incorporated  in  tbe  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  MaaaachuMtts  (Mr. 
BBOOKX)  proTldod  for  the  unoondlttonaX 
withdrawal  of  aU  forces  not  only  grotind 
f  oroee  In  Vietnam  tout  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
and  also  our  naral  and  air  foroee  from  tbe 
war,  startup  immediately  upon  tbe  enaot- 
ment  of  this  biU.  In  sbort.  It  meant  to  get 
aU  the  way  out.  to  end  VB.  partlctpatlon  in 
the  war. 

Now  the  attains  being  mad*  on  tbe 
amendment  of  tbe  BumlUx  from  Maasaobu- 
setts  from  aU  sides,  Infilrsties  tbe  uncertainty 
of  its  meaning.  I  respect  his  deep  feelings 
and  his  convictions.  But  tbe  fast  stands  oot, 
that  the  war  wlU  not  be  endad  and  no  on* 
gets  cMit  of  the  vrar  under  this  amendment. 
The  amendment  Is  designed  to  end  the  war; 
yet  he  Is  forced  to  conrtnoe  Senators  that  bis 
amendment  doee  not  stop  tbe  flgbttng.  It 
not  only  tells  tbe  President  that  he  can 
continue  to  flgfct  ttaroogb  tbe  4  months, 
but  also  after  tbe  4  moattia  taM*  expired.  If 
our  prisoner,  of  war  ha»e  not  been  releaeed. 
tiM  Senator^  Mnendment  would  euitbnrlaa 
the  continuation  of  the  use  of  the  mighty 
power  of  tbls  cocmtry  to  bomb  from  tbe  air 
and  from  the  sea  to  continue  tbe  war.  I^e 
amendment  goM  far — It  Implicitly  autborteee 
the  war. 

The  Senator  and  tbe  Senate  cannot  bftve 
It  both  ways.  That  la  tbe  point  I  triad  to 
make  last  week.  I  am,  not  coaplatning  about 
the  defeat  of  my  aaaendaaat.  Tbm  Baaaia  did 
not  want  It.  X  can  undarstand  ttiair  humane 
reasons. 

But  it  eanxkot  be  argued  tbat  an  anaend- 
ment  wbicb  provides  explicttly  tbat  no  funds 
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■BaU  be  u*e<l  eiMpt  lor  Uie  putpo»e  ot  wltb- 
diwinne  all  rorc««  and  tb»t  not  s  <*nt  sbaU 

be  spent  from  the  time  of  the  enactment  ot 
tbU  bUl  for  any  purpoae  exoapt  tp  wlfchdraw, 
authorize  the  contUUfctton  of  tba  war.  We 
cannot  agalost  that  language  aay.  "Yea.  Mr. 
Preeldenl.  Our  forcee  can  c<mtlnue  to  fight, 
to  bomb,  to  strafe,  and  to  shell  for  the  next 
4  montha  wtttoout  any  hi«l»nce  and  from 
then  on  without  and  hindrance  unleaa  our 
prlaonors  are  releaaed." 

I  believe  we  would  have  a  better  chance  to 
get  Che  prisoners  releaaed  If  our  participation 
in  the  war  Is  end^.  -_^„^ 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  good  mend 
Senator  BaooK*.  Howerer.  I  do  not  agree  wtth 
his  interpretation  of  that  portion  of  hJa 
amendment  which  1  wrote.  I  think  his 
amendment  propoeee  something  that  we  have 
not  done  before.  We  are  proposing  an  author- 
ization to  the  President  to  continue  the  ww 
although  we  have  complained  about  it  all  the 

time. 

That  is  the  defeat  of  so  ccflled  end-the-war 
amendments.  On  the  other  hand,  they  give 
the  impression  that  the  Senate  Is  voting  to 
end  the  war.  and  then  by  adding  a  condition 
authorize  its  continuance. 

Mr  Mn,u».  Mr.  President,  I  believe  there 
is  a  sertoos  omission  In  the  bill  in  the  way  the 
Senate  has  perfected  It.  T  can  up  my  amend- 
ment  which  is  at  the  deek  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  Purannuo  Ofrrcia.  The  amendment 
win  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows : 

At  the  end  at  the  blU,  as  amended,  add 
the  following: 

••Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  oi 
this  Act  the  withdrawal  ot  United  States 
forces  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
shall  not  be  comoleted  untU  there  has  been 
&n  accounting  for  United  States  servleemen 
missing  m  action  by  the  OoverTiment  of  NM^h 
Vietnam  or  any  government  allied  there- 
with. " 

EXPLAWikTION    or    A    VOTT 

Mr    Conrtx.   Mr.   President,   I   have   voted 
••no-  on  the  Miller  amendment  for  the  same 
reason  I  voted  "no"  on  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment   because  It  adds  an  addttlonal  condi- 
tion precedent  which  vitiates  the  so-called 
"end  of  the  war"  amendment.  I  much  pre- 
fer President  Nlxons  policy— as  he  can  nego- 
tiate and  can  eixd  the  war— to  theae  condi- 
tional amendments  which  ral$e  hopes  among 
the  people  which  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
TRx  acxyrr  f^aatouKtrt 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amoidment  of  the  distln- 
gvilshed  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  commend  him  for  takins 
the  initiative  to  restore  realism  and  com- 
mon sense  into  ovae  country's  military 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  Foreign  Operations 
Snbcommlttee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  would  be  derelict  In 
my  duties  If  I  did  not  speak  out  against 
the  drastic  and  lll-ad\'ised  cuts  that  the 
Foreign   R^ationB  Conunlttee   nciade   in 
the  President's  requests  of  $780  milllan 
for  grant  military  assistance  programs: 
$844  million  for  supporting  assistance 
programs ;  and  $527  minion  for  mUltary 
credit  sales.  I  trmly  believe  that  the 
members  of.  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  cut  the  President's  request 
far    too    much — that    they    have   been 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  In  their  ac- 
tions. 

According  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendatlonsL  th<6y  want  to  redudc  funds 
for  grant  military  assistance  from  the 
President's  request  of   $780  miUlon  to 


$500— a  reductiai  of  $280  million  or  35.9 
percent.  By  a  voice  vote  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday,  this  sum  was  further  reduced 
to  $400  million — a  reduction  of  $380  mil- 
lion or  a  whopping  48.'J  percent.  Such 
a  drastic  cut  in  the  President's  program 
Is  moet  irresponsible  and  untimely.  How- 
ever, while  the  amendment  before  us  is 
designed  to  trim  the  fat  from  the  grant 
military  assistance  program,  it  is  meant 
to  do  it  in  a  reasonable  way.  It  will  re- 
duce the  President's  request  to  the  level 
that  was  in  the  Senate  bill  3390.  which 
was  defeated  in  this  bodj-  several  months 
ago.  It  will  reduce  the  amount  for  grant 
military  assistance  from  $780  million  to 
$600  miUion— a  reduction  of  $180  mil- 
lion or  23  percent.  Such  a  cutback.  I  be- 
lieve,  is   both   substantial   and.   at   the 
same  time,  reasonable. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  field  of  support- 
ing assistance,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  President's  request  from  $844 
million  to  $550  million— a  reduction  of 
$294  million  or  34.8  percent.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  hopes  to  increase  the 
sum  to  $686  million.  Such  an  amount  will 
still  reflect  a  cut  of  $159  mUlion  or  18.8 
percent  from  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
is  recommending  to  the  Senate  that  we 
cut  the  military  credit  sales  program 
from  $527  million  to  $400  million — a  re- 
duction of  $127  million  or  24.1  percent. 
The  Scott  amendment  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  recommended  amount  from 
$400  million  to  $435  millllon.  Such  a 
modest  increase  Is  still  $92  million  or 
17.5  percent  below  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

Should  the  Senate,  for  some  irra- 
tional or  irresponsible  reason,  decide  to 
reject  the  Scott  amendment,  and  with- 
draw into  a  fortress  America.  I  foresee 
great  difaculty  in  the  President  being 
able  to  carry  out  the  Nixon  Doctrine  to 
makft  the  world  a  better  and  safer  place 
to  live. 

Everyone  of  us  is  well  aware  that  the 
grant  military  assistance  program  is  the 
core  of  the  Nixon  doctrine.  U  fully  im- 
plemented, it  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  American  forcee  from 
around  the  world  by  enabling  our  friends 
and  allies  to  field  armed  forces  which 
can  bear  an  increasing  stiare  of  the  com- 
mon defense  burden.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World 
War,  we  can  look  to  our  allies  to  bear 
the  primary  burden  of  meeting  normu- 
clear  threats  to  the  peace  and  survival 
of  the  free  world. 

The  millions  we  authorize  suid  appro- 
priate for  these   grant  milltarj-   assist- 
ance programs  save  billions  of  dollars 
for  the  American  taxpayers.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  it  costs  SIO.OOO 
a  year  to  keep  &a  Anjerican  soldier  over- 
seas, hut  only  $500  a  year  to  train  and 
equip  a  foreign  soldier  to  take  his  place. 
Mr.  President,  the  Scott  amendment 
will  also  restore   fttpds  for  supporting 
assistance  programs  from  the  Commit- 
tees recommended  level  of  $550  million 
to  $685   million.   Although  this   is  still 
a   reduction   of   $159    million    from  the 
President's   request  of   $844   million,  it 
will  at  least  give  our  country  a  con- 


tinuing and  viable  proeraot.  Such  an 
amount  would  give  us  the  resources  to 
provide  the  economic  support  which  al^ 
lied  «uid  friendly  governments  in  Sostti- 
east  Asia  need  to  allow  them  to  osny 
on  with  the  primary  burden  of  their  own 
defense  as  our  involvemtnt  in  Vletnain 
winds  down. 

Funding  at  this  higher  level  would  also 
assure  continued  stahllity  in  the  Middle 
Bast  by  procooting  the  economic  viabil- 
ity of  Israel,  and  Jordan.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  restoring  these 
programs  to  respectable  levels  is  not  only 
justified  but  in  our  Nation's  Ijest  In- 
terests. 

Likewise,  our  military  credit  sales  pro- 
gram is  designed  not  only  to  assist  and 
bolster  the  defense  requirements  of  our 
allies,  but  to  encourage  the  purchase  of 
military  hardware  from  U.S.  manufac- 
turers as  against  European  or  Soviet 
arms  dealers. 

Furthermore,  the  military  credit 
sales  program  is  Just  that — a  credit 
program  allowing  our  allies  to  purchase 
badly  needed  defense  articles  on  credit 
It  is  not  a  giveaway  or  grant  program. 
All  the  money  appropriated  in  this  field 
is  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  due 
time. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  not  the  time  to 
undercut  President  Nixon's  peace  plan. 
His  administration  has  demonstrated 
that  it  has  the  capacity  and  foresight 
to  devise  new  policies  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  1970's.  The  administra- 
tion's new  poUcies  in  Asia  and  ^sewhere 
are  working  and  producing  the  climate 
for  future  successes  In  man's  quest  for  a 
more  peaceful  and  stable  world  order. 
Failure  to  provide  the  President  with 
tlie  bare  minimum  in  resources  to  con- 
tinue this  progress  for  a  better  world 
could  seriously  jeopardiKe  aU  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  few  years. 

Although  the  funds  la  this  amendment 
are  still  $431  million  or  20  percent  less 
than  what  the  President  requested  for 
the  above-mentioned  programs,  I  believe 
that  it  restores  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  drastic  cuts  that  were  made  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Without 
the  increases  contsuned  in  the  Scott 
amendment,  the  President's  peace  initia- 
tives would  wither  on  the  vines  and  be 
totally  ineffective  in  meeting  our  security 
needs  around  tlie  world. 

I  personally  beUeve  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  should  be  restored  by  a 
larger  amount.  However,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  sums  contained  in  the  Scott 
amendment  are  reasonable  and  adequate 
enough  to  meet  the  m^ent  needs  for  the 
current  jQscal  year. 

I  strongly  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Scott  amendment  to  increase 
the  funds  for  our  military  assistance 
programs  to  a  more  realistic  level. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Wyoming  to  restore  funding  for  security 
sus&istance  programs.  Many  Senators  and 
many  Americans  hold  strong  views  about 
the  foreign  assistance  program.  We  havO 
expressed  them  In  Senate  debate  and 
taken  our  stands  when  voting  on  different 
elements  of  the  foreign  assistarvce  bill- 
Insofar  as  prograoLfuadin*  l»vel*  are 


concerned.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
th#  senate  has  previously  supported  the 
Sires  in  this  amendment.  No  new  rea- 
S  have  been  brought  forward  to  sup- 
nort  additional  reductions  in  these  au- 
fSteaUons,  but  the  need  for  a^«l^^ 
support  for  these  programs  is  still  criti- 

"^  Security  assistance  programs  are  vital 
to  the  operation  of  the  President's  for- 
eim  policy  which  places  primary  reli- 
!^  on  the  ability  of  our  friends  and  al- 
H^to  maintain  their  own  strong  de- 
f^.  With  strong  allies,  the  risk  of 
asgression  against  them  is  reduced,  and 
sois  the  danger  of  direct  American  in- 
volvement in  defending  them  against 
aewession  should  it  come. 

The  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Wyoming  have  made  a  very  clear  case  for 
the  need  to  provide  adequate  supportf  or 
our  security  assistance  program.  They 
are  in  effect  resUting  the  Senate's  own 
POsiUon  on  the  matter  as  expressed  ear- 
lier in  S.  3390.  ,     _. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  funds  spe- 
ciflcaUy  earmarked  for  Israel  take  on 
even  greater  significance  m  lieht  of  the 
recent  increase  in  terrorist  hostility 
aeainst  the  Israelis.  ^  ,^    ,j     » 

The  United  States,  through  President 
Nixon's  foreign  poUcy,  is  actively  pur- 
suing a  eeneration  of  peace  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  security  assist- 
ance program  is  a  basic  element  in  that 
DoUcy  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
Scott-McGee  amendment  to  f uUy  restore 
the  funding  authorizaUon  which  this 
body  has  previously  approved. 

THE    STKNina    AMKKDiatHT 


Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendmrnt 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Last  year  the  Senate  went  on  record 
three  times  in  favor  of  complete  wito- 
drawal  of  all  VB.  forces  from  Indochina 
within  a  fixed  time,  conditioned  only  on 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
It  approved  the  Mansfield  amendment  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Draft  Extension 
Act  by  a  vote  of  61  to  28,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  38,  and  as  a  provision 
in  the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

This  vear  the  Senate  went  a  step  far- 
ther. On  two  occasions  it  voted  to  cut  off 
funds  for  cmitinuation  of  VB.  involve- 
ment in  the  war.  The  Senate,  which  is 
often  long  on  talk  and  short  on  action. 
in  effect  put  its  money  where  its  mouth 
was.  By  adopthig  Senator  Bkookx's 
amendment  to  the  earlier  foreign  aid  bill 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  45  and  to  the  military 
procurement  bill  by  4»  to  47  It  declared 
a  clear  national  policy  for  Indochina:  If 
American  prisoners  of  war  are  released 
and  the  missing  In  action  accotmted 
for.  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  war — 
land,  sea,  and  air — win  be  ended  within 
4  months.  The  amendment  seeks  only  to 
establish  a  natioial  policy  for  Indochina 
where  responsibility  is  shared  Jointly  by 
Congress  and  the  President. 

Perhaps  the  war  will  continue  in- 
definitely after  DJ3.  forces  leave.  No  one 
can  foresee  the  final  military  or  political 
outcome  In  the  area.  But  the  continued 
involvement  of  our  forces  works  to  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  natiu-al  ppUtioal 
factors  that  might  result  in  a  settle- 


ment between  the  parties.  And  it  assures 
the  continued  Imprlsoninent  of  captured 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  five  times  within  aperlod 
of  little  more  than  a  year  the  BBDAte 
has  voted  to  approve  the  basic  policy  set 
forth  In  the  Bto6kt  amendment.  I  am  oot 
optimistic  that  we  can  work  out  a  mean- 
ingful compromise  on  the  amendment  In 
conference,  get  it  through  the  Bouse, 
and  then  get  the  President  to  sign  it  Into 
law.  There  are  many  formidable  obsta- 
cles between  the  Senate's  adoption — 
again — of  the  Brooke  amendment  and  Its 
enactment  into  law.  But  the  Senate 
should  do  its  duty;  it  should  not  base 
its  Mtlon  on  what  the  House  or  the  Presi- 
dent may  or  may  not  do. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  stand  by 
its  earlier  decisions  and  reject  the  Sten- 
nis  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose final  passage  of  this  measure  reluc- 
tantly because  It  contains  items  of  merit 
and  value.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  bill 
represents  another  unwise  extension  of 
the  view  that  national  security  is  based 
solely  on  military  force. 

For  this  measure,  with  its  $1.8  billion 
in  military  assistance  and  credit  sales,  in- 
cluding $585,000  for  South  Vietnam  in 
security  assistance  and  $150,000  worth  of 
surplus  weapons,  is  only  part  of  the  vast 
package  of  foreign  military  assistance 
proposed    by    this    administration    this 

year. 

The  administration  proposed  to  grant 
or  subsidize  $8.5  billion  in  military  as- 
sistance and  arms  to  63  foreign  nations. 
And  of  those  nations,  25  are  controlled 
by  military  dictatorships  or  authoritar- 
ian regimes. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands,  therefore,  is 
only  one  part  of  the  total  package  of 
foreign  military  aid  that  this  administra- 
tion has  endorsed.  And  it  demonstrates 
again  the  distorted  priorities  of  this  ad- 
ministration. For  it  has  requested  nearly 
$2  billion  more  this  year  to  be  distributed 
to  foreign  nations  than  in  fiscal  year 
1972  at  the  same  time  that  the  President 
has  righteously  vetoed  a  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  appropriations  meas- 
ure for  being  inflationary.  I  think  it  Is 
far  more  in  the  Nation's  interest  to  ex- 
pend our  resources  on  our  citizens'  health 
and  welfare  than  on  arming  other  na- 
tion's military  forces. 

Under  this  bill  and  others,  Vietnam 
receives  over  $3  billion  in  direct  mill- 
tarj'  assistance  from  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  la  ex- 
pending over  $10  billion  for  UJ3.  forces 
in  Indochina. 

And  despite  the  blUlons  in  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  and  the  billions  spent  in  Viet- 
nam. UJ3.  soldiers  stiU  brave  enemy  fire 
in  Indochina  and  American  fliers  still 
risk  being  shot  down  by  enemy  rockets. 
It  was  to  end  the  fighting  in  Indo- 
china and  to  return  our  prisMierB  of  war 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  approved  a  cutoff  of  funds  for  Indo- 
china after  4  months  provided  that  U5. 
prisoners  of  war  are  returned  during 
tliat  time  period  and  an  accounting  of 
men  missing  in  action  is  also  given. 

However,  the  administration  succeeded 
in  deleting  that  provision  aad  It  was 
that  vote  above  all  others  which  repre- 


sents to  me  a  justiflxiation  for  opposing 
this  foreign  military  aid  legislatiniL 

Clearly,  my  vote  does  not  rej»ccoeot 
opposition  to  all  foreign  military  assist- 
ance. Some  nations,  such  as  Israel,  rich- 
ly deserve  our  suiwort.  Za  addition,  the 
bill  contains  amendments  which  I  Intro- 
duced which  provide  refugee  assistance 
in  Pfng1°'^»^>^  South  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia  as  well  as  authorizing  post- 
war refugee  planning  throughout  Indo- 
china. All  of  theae  Items. could  have 
been  funded  in  separate  legislation  if 
we  had  been  successful  in  defeating  this 
measure. 

However,  the  bill  as  it  stood  on  final 
passage,  represented  an  incentive  to  con- 
tinue the  fighting  in  Indochina  and  to 
continue  a  narrow  view  of  foreign  policy 
that  assumes  mounting  military  expend- 
itures by  the  United  SUtes  and  by  other 
nations  will  produce  a  peaceful  world. 
I  reject  that  view  and.  therefore,  I  vot«d 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  Senate  has  before  it  the  substance  of 
another  so-called  end  the  war  amend- 
ment. There  have  been  many  of  them 
over  the  course  of  the  past  lew  years. 
They  have  been  worded  differently;  they 
have  mentioned  different  dates,  differ- 
ent  periods,  different  conditions.  They 
have  all  pretended  to  be  a  means  for 
the  Senate  or  the  Congress  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Indochina  conflict.  But  nonj  of 
them  have  brought  about  any  positive 
progress  toward  peace.  None  ol  them 
have  decreased  the  pace  of  the  war.  None 
of  them  have  reduced  the  casualties  in- 
flicted on  the  American  servicemen  in 

Indochina.  ^^ , 

I  would  point  out  that  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  is  Chief  Executive  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  President  makes  our  foreign 
policy  and  conducts  our  diplomatic  re- 
lattons  with  other  countries.  The  Presi- 
dent is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  ,     . 

Congress  does  have  &  voice,  a  role  to 
play  in  the  affairs  and  policy  of  the 
UJS.  Government,  but  the  Congress 
is  not  the  President,  and  it  does 
not  have  nor  does  it  share  his  consti- 
tutional powers  and  responaiblllties  in 
miiiury  and  foreign  policy. 

The  President  has  these  powers  and. 
responsibilities,  and  he  is  aware  of  them. 
The  American  people  are  aware  of  them, 
too  And  they  know  that  the  President, 
not  the  Senate  or  Uie  House,  has  brought 
more   than  half   a   million  servlcenen. 
home  from  Indochina.  They  know  that 
the  President,  not  Congress,  haareduoed 
American  battle  deaths  to  the  lowest 
levels  in  7  years,  and  that  iast  we^tJno 
Americans  lost  theh^  Uves  In  combat^The 
American  people  can  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  and  decisions,  not  empty 
congressional  resolutions  and  amend- 
ments, have  made  this  progreee  poaslWe. 
Thaae  amendments  serve -no  purpose. 
President  Nixon  is  ending  the  war.  th« 
war  he  inherited  whai  he  took  ofBce^ 
Uxom  amefidmentsdo xiot  cootrlhuto  ta 
his  eflorte  for  *eao«,  they  do  not  enhance 
his  efforts  to  bring  the  wax  toacloee.  Ta 
the  oontraxy,  any  effect  they  mighX  ha*e 
on  his  policies  would  oertatoJy-be  naga- 
tlve.  And  It  would  seem  that  thay-mlgbt 
pliK'f.   the   Oongreaa  in   the  somawhajl 
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questionable  position  of  hindering,  criti- 
cizing, and  carping  at  the  highly  popular 
and  effective  policy  which  the  President 
Is  ptmrulng. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  5Us- 
slssippl  (Mr.  STEwns)  for  his  efforts  to 
remore  this  so-called  end  the  war  lan- 
guage from  the  foreign  assistance  bill 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  his  mo- 
tion to  strike  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  amidst  the 
conntleM  tragedies  which  stand  out  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  UJ3.  errors  and 
miscalculations  in  Vietnam  there  Is  a 
great  Irony.  Tlie  ostensible  reason  for  the 
sacrifice  of  55,000  American  lives  and  the 
Injurv  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion OI's  has  been  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  have 
a  democratic  govenunent.  But  South 
Vietnam,  under  the  ruthless  dictatorship 
of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  con- 
tinues to  move  farther  and  farther  from 
democracy  toward  oppressive  totalitari- 
anism. 

Within  the  past  month,  we  have  had 
three  more  examples  of  the  techniques 
employed  by  Thieu  to  sustain  himself  in 
power — at  the  expense  of  political  free- 
dom. As  we  look  at  these  three  examples, 
it  Is  Important  to  remember  that  they 
are  but  the  latest  in  a  series  of  such  acts 
and  that  Thieu's  reprehensible  conduct 
is  indirectly  condoned  by  our  Oovem- 
ment  as  long  as  U.S.  air  power  is  used 
to  sustain  him  In  office. 

Tht  first  example  Is  President  Thieu's 
decree  doing  away  with  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  officials  in  South  Vietnam's  10.000 
hamlets.  When  hamlet  elections  were  in- 
stituted  several   years   ago,    they    were 
hailed  as  evidence  of  South  Vietnamese 
progress  toward  democracy.  Their  aboli- 
tion, then,  strikes  one  as  clear  evidence 
of  progress  away  from  democracy.  What 
this  means  is  that  at  the  local  level  the 
foundation  for  democracy  has  been  de- 
stroyed, with  the  mevitable  result  that 
any  attempt  to  build  an  open  society  on 
that  foundation  will  be  doomed  to  failure. 
Under  the  new  plan  the  hamlet  officials 
will  be  appotated  by  province  chiefs  be- 
hcdden  to  Thieu.  It  is  as  If  all  the  cities 
and  towns  in  this  country  were  to  be  run 
by  persons  appointed  by  governors  who, 
in  turn,  were  appointed  by  the  I»resident. 
This  is  certainly  a  means  of  solidifying 
one's  power,  and  probahiy  Is  what  we 
should  expect  from  a  President  who  as- 
sured his  reelection  by  devising  rules 
which  left  him  the  only  candidate  in  the 
presidoitlal  dectloc. 

TTie  seoond  recent  example  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  wanton  use  of  his  undue 
poieer,  has  been  the  overt  attacks  on  Sen- 
ator McOovDtH  to  the  govermnent- 
controlled  media,  especially  television 
and  radio.  This  haa  Included  harsh  per- 
sonal attacks  on  Senator  McGk>vnir,  la- 
beling him  a  "mad  dog"  and  "traitor," 
and  represents  unconschmabie  interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  It  reminds  one  of  1968  when 
President  Thleu  driiberattiy  undermined 
peace  negotimtkms  until  after  our  presi- 
dential election.  President  Thleu  would 
have  been  the  one  to  ytil  loudest  had  the 
united  States  attempted  to  jnake  his 
reelection  contingent  on  a  true  contest, 
yet  he  has  diown  no  hesltatkHi  to  Jump 


into  our  presidential  race.  It  cannot  be 
forgotten,  either,  that  this  Improper 
behavior  is  being  subsidized  by  UJS.  aid 
dollars. 

The  third  example  concerns  a  new  law 
which  requires  newspapers  to  post  a  $50,- 
000  b<Hid  with  the  government,  the  bond 
to  be  lost  if  the  newspaper  Is  seized  twice 
because  of  government  censorship.  Since 
such  undemocratic  censorship  Is  com- 
monplace and  many  newspapers  are 
seized  on  a  regular  basis  this  law  left 
open  the  possibility  of  repeated  losses  of 
$50,000  btmds.  The  result  has  been  that 
sevtfal  newspapers,  including  the  two 
leading  opposition  newspapers  In  Saigon, 
have  had  to  shut  down.  This  is  an  in- 
genious device  for  silencing  a  free  press, 
and  it  Is  a  not  very  subtle  example  of  the 
totalitarian  schemes  which  Thieu  is  us- 
ing to  tocrease  and  solidify  his  power 
base.  It,  too,  can  be  expected  of  a  regime 
which  copes  with  opposition  by  incar- 
cerating political  prisoners. 

What  we  are  increasingly  left  with, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  regime  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  is  no  more  free  than  the  re- 
gime in  North  Vietnam.  Yet  our  Oovem- 
ment  perpetuates  the  Thieu  regime  with 
the  extensive  and  expensive  use  of  mas- 
sive air  power. 

The  steadily  rising  use  of  bombing  as 
a  means  of  preventing  the  collapse  of  the 
Thieu  government  must  be  cited  time  and 
again,  lest  the  reduction  in  U.S.  person- 
nel in  South  Vietnam  somehow  delude 
the  American  people  into  thinking  we 
are  getting  out  of  this  wsu-.  Rather  than 
end  American  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
as  this  adnunlstration  promised  it  would, 
it  has  merely  rolled  back  the  clock  7 
years  to  1965  when,  prior  to  the  U.S. 
troop  buildup  In  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  air 
support  was  the  means  of  sustaining 
various  Saigon  governments. 

The  bombing  policy  has  lowered  the 
number  of  U.S.  casualities,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  more  than  20.000 
American  lives  have  been  lost  smce  the 
present  administration  took  office.  Nor 
can  it  be  forgotten  that  bombing  sorties 
inevitably  increase  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans missing  in  action  and  the  ranks 
of  American  prisoners  of  war.  The  in- 
creased bombing  this  year  has  resulted 
in  120  additional  \JB.  MIA's  and  more 
than  50  more  POW's. 

And  despite  the  record  number  of 
bombing  attacks  In  all  parts  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vletcong  are  sustaining  their  po- 
sitions on  the  battlefield.  This  Is  im- 
portant to  note.  Mr.  President,  because  it 
proves  a  point  made  by  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  in  the  so-called 
■Kissinger  papers" — National  Security 
Study  Memorandum  No.  1 — assembled  In 
1969.  The  point  is  that  bombing  has  al- 
ways been  of  limited  effectiveness  in  this 
war  because  it  increases  markedly  the 
North  Vietnamese  resolve  not  to  yield 
to  the  Americans  and  is  Irrelevant  to  the 
basic  poUt'-rJ  .lature  of  the  struggle. 
This  reaJit>  .  been  borne  out  by  re- 
cent visitor^  '  ^orth  Vietnam  who  re- 
port no  substantial  weakening  of  Hanoi's 
position. 

What  we  need,  Mr.  President,  instead 
of  U.S.  bombing  raids  to  prop  up  Thieu's 
dictatorship,  is  a  willingness  to  get  out  of 


this  war  conditioned  only  up<m  the  re- 
lease of  U.8.  POW's,  something  whfeh 
coxild  be  reasonably  expected  once  we  mt 
a  date  for  the  end  of  our  involvement 
Those  who  call  this  proposal  imworkabk 
are  deluding  themselves.  First  of  all,  we 
cannot  know  if  it  is  tmworkable  If  it  Ig 
not  tried,  and  setting  a  withdrawal  date 
seems  like  a  small  prioe  to  pay  to  ftad 
out  if  North  Vietnam  will  release  oto 
POW's.  Moreover,  all  the  experience  of 
past  wars  suid  all  solid  Information  com- 
ing this  way  suggest  that  such  a  plu 
would  probably  work. 

But  the  Nixon  administration  Is  un- 
willing  to  try  this  approach  because  of 
Its  mistaken  commitment  to  President 
Thleu.  Here,  then.  Is  the  reason  we  «n 
not  out  of  this  war,  and  here,  then.  Is  the 
reason  that  Americans  continue  to  lan- 
guish in  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps. 
Our  Government  wants  to  strike  an 
agreement,  something  the  other  side  can 
never  do.  which  would  practically 
guarantee  the  perpetuation  of  the  cor- 
rupt dictatorship  of  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 
To  do  this,  we  pay  in  American  lives,  a 
truly  inconceivable  waste  in  human  life. 
The  Thleu  regime  is  not  worth  the  life 
of  a  single  GI;  sustaining  totalitarianism 
is  a  shameful  way  to  throw  away  our  Na- 
tion's young,  our  Nation's  dollars,  asd 
our  Nation's  spirit. 

This  loss  of  spirit  reaches  into  the  very 
depths  of  our  national  conscience.  ITie 
controversy  surrounding  General  Lavelle 
and  the  alleged  unauthorized  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  is  a  perfect  example— like 
Mylal  before  It — of  how  Vietnam  has  poi- 
soned our  society  and  rendered  us  insen- 
sitive to  acts  which  previously  would  have 
horrified  the  Nation.  The  public  loss  of 
confidence  in  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment is  not  confined  solely  to  the  mili- 
tary, but  it  permeates  our  entire  society 
with  the  constant  erosion  of  our  nationsl 
spirit  and  purpose.  Vietnam  and  its 
legacy  will  remain  In  the  American 
bloodstream  until  we  purge  ourselves  of 
this  poison  that  has  seeped  deeply  into 
our  national  life. 

In  his  1972  state  of  the  world  message, 
in  an  effort  to  justify  the  continued  U5. 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  President  Nixon 
said: 


South  Vietnam  has  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress building  toward  democracy  In  the  mklit 
of  war. 

He  said  this  despite  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Thieu  ran  unopposed  for  reelection 
last  year,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  ran  second  to  Thieu  in  his  ear- 
lier election  remains  in  jail,  a  political 
prisoner  5  years  after  the  election. 

The  fact  is.  as  President  Thieu's  re- 
cent activities  have  reminded  us  that 
South  Vietnam  is  moving  away  from— 
not  toward — an  open  democratic  society- 
To  suggest  otherwise  Is  to  deny  reality 
and  to  gamble  American  lives  in  the 
foolish  game  of  saving  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Recokd  at  this 
point  an  article  from  Monday's  New  York 
Times  which  explains  to  some  detail  how 
President  Thieu  has  assumed  greater  and 
greater  control  of  his  government  in 
recent  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoan. 

as  follows: 

THjXU'B  BUJJ  TUSBTia  S»CX  Elf«MT  B  Daw« 

(By  Craig  B-  Whltn»y) 
(UMON.  SOUTH  VHTTMAM,  SH>tember  a*.— 
pi^nl  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  has  com.  out 
•7^71972  communlBt  offenalve  more  power- 
?uUvln  control  of  the  machinery  of  Oorem- 
J^nt  here  than  ever  before.  But  be  eeems 
T^^  than  ««  of  hU  own  poutlcal 
strength  and  popularity  among  the  p«>ple 

°'p^"wlS"  both  poutlcal  and  mmtary 
nroblems  of  vast  magnitude  o^er  t^«  >■*  *^. 
Cotos,  Mr.  Thleu  has  dealt  with  both  of 
SSmln  the  same  way— by  the  direct  exerclee 
of  pereonal  power,  dlepenalng  wtth  the  en- 
cumbrances of  Amerlcan-lnsptred  democratic 
Uirtltutlons  and  governing  tnetead  through 

tin  army.  . 

In  the  view  of  most  American  observers 
of  the  process  and  many  Vietnamese,  the 
48-vear-old  President  has  so  flrmiy  estab- 
lished his  power  that  he  haa  left  no  room 
for  an  effective  non -Communist  oppoeltlon. 

In  fact,  to  outward  appearances  at  least, 
ths  opposition  has  given  up.  Former  Vice 
Ljiui^Nguyen  Cao  Ky  Is  living  In  opulent 
unemployment  at  Tansonnhut  Air  BaM: 
General  Duong  Van  Mmh  U  spending  his 
time  at  cocktaU  parties  and  receptions. 

■'Thleu  has  checkmated  all  the  moves  of 
the  opposition,"  said  one  of  General  Mlnh's 
eupportera,  Ly  Qui  Chung,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  "It  Is  not  poasl- 
bU  to  take  power  without  the  Americans." 

One  senior  American  official  here  said: 
'There's  no  sense  In  people  at  home  kidding 
themselves.  Thleu  Is  the  only  man  around." 

Other  Americans  here  are  leas  enthusiastic 
about  this  than  that  official.  But  aU  of  them 
agree  there  Is  no  non-Communist  alternative 
la  sight. 

HE    MASTKR8   TH*    Mn-TTABT 

Ne  South  Vietnamese  leader  has  ever  mas- 
tered so  firmly  the  country's  mUltary  machine 
and  Its  governmental  admlnlstraUve  appara- 
tus, which  Is  also  largely  controlled  and 
staffed  by  mUltary  officers. 

No  one  since  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem's  assassination 
In  1963  has  become  so  Independent  of  Amer- 
ican control  or  Influence  while  at  the  same 
time  remaining  so  dependent  on  American 
support.  Because  he  Is  confident  that  the 
support  will  continue — so  confident  that  his 
nstlonal  television  and  radio  stations  have 
been  broadcasting  blistering  attacks  on  Sen- 
ator George  McOovern— he  pays  leas  atten- 
tion these  days  to  what  the  Americans  want, 
even  though  the  United  States  could  theo- 
retically cause  his  instant  downfall  by  with- 
drawing Its  military,  economic  and  moral 
support. 

The  fragility  of  this  dependent  relation- 
ship is  apparent  In  the  central  role  here  of 
Ambaaaador  EUsworth  Bunker,  the  only 
American  official  who  seea  Mr.  Thleu  fre- 
quently. Many  Vietnamese  regard  the  Am- 
baaaador as  their  President's  alter  ego,  and 
a  sudden  deimrture  by  Mr.  Bunker  would  be 
taken  by  politicians  here  as  a  sign  that  Amer- 
ican support  of  Mr.  Thleu  could  no  longer  be 
taken  for  granted. 

Ambaasador  Bunker,  who  has  been  here 
since  1967,  hoped  to  go  hotne  after  the  Pres- 
idential election  here,  last  October,  but  after 
that  turned  into  a  one-man  race,  he  stayed. 
Now,  according  to  people  close  to  him,  he 
does  not  count  on  being  able  to  leave  untU 
early  next  year 


been  dintqpotntad  wtien  PreaUleat  'ntoadM 
not  go  out  of  hta  way  to  lnsui«  a  contest««l 
election  last  October,  and  last  month  the 
President  did  not  consult  t^e  Amarleans 
when  be  took  tbe  important  stq)  of  atooUsh- 
ing  elections  of  bamlet  and  vUla^  oOolals. 
Since  late  June,  ib.  Thteu  baa  bean  by- 
passing tbe  elected  Natlooal  Assembly,  evwi 
thougb  be  controls  a  majority  In  botb  of  tta 
houses,  and  has  been  govemlng  by  deoraa  In 
the  fields  of  national  defense,  flnanoe  and 
economy.  Last  Wednssday.  durtag  a  tr4>  to 
tbe  northern  f rcmt,  be  told  r^ortafs  that  be 
would  not  aak  for  an  extension  al  bis  au- 
thority to  rule  by  decree  when  It  runs  out 
at  the  end  of  December. 

Tnntnad  he  Is  working  to  furtber  soUdUy 
his  oontn>l  of  the  AssMnbly.  Aocontlng  to 
one  Cabinet  minister,  he  has  asked  several 
Oovemment  officials  to  run  for  tbe  6d-mem- 
ber  Senate  in  the  election  next  September. 
HU  supporters  now  have  89  seate  tbare. 
HIS  aaicovaL,  xXMXxima 
Because  of  his  controUlng  position  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  administration  machin- 
ery. President  Thieu's  removal  from  the  po- 
litical scene  has  become  the  key  demand 
of  the  Vietnamese  Communists  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  war. 

His  American  patrons,  who  deal  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  at  the  talks  In  Parts,  have 
so  far  rejected  this  as  an  unaooeptable  pre- 
condition that  would  be  tantamount  to  help- 
ing Impose  a  Communist  government  on  the 
South. 

Mr.  Thleu  oppoees  that  unconditionally, 
believing  that  to  compromise  with  the  Com- 
munists Is  to  be  defeated  by  them. 

And  In  recent  months  he  has  taken  steps 
with  tbe  effect  of  hedging  against  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Americans  might  some  day 
concede  more  pK>lltlcally  than  they  have  al- 
ready In  offering,  last  January,  to  have  him 
step  down  one  month  before  Internationally 
supervised,  nationwide  elections. 

HIS    MKASTTaSS    OUTLINKO 

since  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  began 
In  late  March,  Mr.  Thleu  has  taken  these 
steps: 

He  has  Imposed  martial  law.  allowing  the 
national  police  to  arrest  suspected  Commu- 
nists or  CommunlBt  sympathizers  and  detain 
or  release  them  at  wUl,  without  trial. 

He  has  ruled  by  decree  In  the  fields  of 
national  security  and  economy  since  the  end 
of  June. 

He  has  closed  all  but  two  of  Saigon's  oppo- 
sition newspapers  by  requiring  publishers  to 
deposit  S47,000  with  the  national  treasury. 

He  has  decreed  that  most  officials  of  villages 
and  hamlets  should  not  be  elected  but  be 
appointed  by  the  province  chiefs,  who  are 
military  men  appointed  by  the  Oovemment. 

He  has  replaced  all  but  two  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army's  division  commanders  with 
his  own  men.  many  of  whom  are  considered 
to  be  more  competent  leaders  than  their 
predecessors.  Tbe  replacements  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  the  Independent 
warlordlsm  that  lisad  to  hamper  the  author- 
ity of  all  Saigon  administrations  and  that 
established  Mr.  Thleu,  himself  a  former  gen- 
eral, m  Indisputable  control  of  the  army. 

He  has  Increased  the  p>enaltlea  for  a  variety 
of  commcm  crimes  sucb  as  robbery,  assault 
and  bijaeldng.  has  placed  most  of  tbem 
under  the  jurisdletlon  at  special  military 
courts  and  has  threatened  severe  pxinlab- 
ment  for  corrupt  officials  or  tboae  who  try 
to  bribe  them. 


Less  iKFLtnnfc*  oif  thuu 
Tet,  in  recent  months,  either  Mr.  Bunker 
his  not  tried  to  exercise  infiuence  with  Pres- 
ident Thleu  on  critical  issues  such  as  p<Altlcs 
or  else  Mr.  Thleu  has  not  listened  to  blm  as 
much  as  be  used  to. 

Which  is  the  case,  it  Is  Impossible  to  tell, 
since  when  tbe  two  man  meet  they  are  usu- 
ally alone.  But  Mr.  Bunker  Is  known  to  have 
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ACCXraP    FATALJSTICAIXY 

Whatever  the  average  Vietnamese  ctttzen 
thinks  of  these  measures — and  there  has 
been  no  organized  or  vocal  oppo^tlon  to 
tbem — the  American  establishment  here  re- 
gards some  of  tbem.  such  as  the  virtual 
doslns  down  of  tbe  press,  as  "stupidly  un- 
neoeasary,"  as  one  ottdal  put  It,  but  fataUs- 
ticaUy  accepts  tbem. 


"Talking  about  making  him  'broaden  Ms 
political  base*'  Is  an  American  concept  tSMk 
has  no  rtlevanae  bsre,"  one  American  said 
American  oAclais  did  not  maks  such  state- 
meats  ta  the  nlnetMn-slztlM,  wkaa  tb*y 
wet*  ftvlnc  South  Vietnam  a  democrctic 
form  of  govarmnent  and  when  they  theught 
they  needed  the  support  of  American  puMlc 
opinion. 

President  TbteM  does  not  seem  to  think  he 
madi  such  support.  He  appsan  convtnoed 
tb&k  Prastdant  Nixon  wUl  be  reelected  and 
will  oonttnua  to  evHpport  him.  He  makes  Uttte 
vIsibU  effort  to  win  popularUy  among  bis 
people,  nor  does  he  oftan  talk  to  tbe  farelgn 
pra»  hare.  LAst  Wedneeday  be  made  some 
Impromptu  remarks  to  American  and  £uro- 
pean  reiMrtsB  In  Quangtrl;  U  was  tbe  only 
tims  thU  year  that  be  bad  granted  an  Ints*- 
view  to  realdent  acneaposidanta. 

Mr.  ItUeu  said  than:  "I  do  not  need  to  be 
a  dlctaUv."  But  be  claarty  f  eeia  that  for  8outb 
Vietnam  In  the  midst  of  a  war,  demoera^  is 
dangaroua.  Hie  bas  aoblared  oontrai,  tbara- 
fora,  not  by  appeals  to  the  electorate,  bat 
ratber  by  careful  and  methodical  placement 
of  people  of  imquestlcaed  loyaltly  to  blm  In 
aU  the  key  positions  of  government. 
A  cooaxM  IB  vuwaarui. 
One  of  his  most  powerful  advisers,  for  ex- 
ample, is  30-year-old  Hoang  Doc  Nba.  His 
title,  press  secretary  and  secretary  to  the 
president,  Is  deceptive.  He  Is  a  cousin  of 
Praaldent  Thleu  and  has  had  a  hand  \n  nam- 
ing many  high  officials  in  the  government — 
often  friends  or  fonnsr  classmates  of  hte  at 
the  Lycee  Yersln  In  Dalat.  where  he  studied 
m  the  nlneteen-flftlee  before  going  to  the 
University  of  Plttrtjurgh  In  \9W. 

Mr.  Thleu  was  commandant  of  tbe  Viet- 
namese military  academy  in  Dalat  at  that 
time  and  adopted  Mr.  Nha  as  a  sort  of  stir- 
rogate  son.  Mr.  Nha's  brother,  Col.  Hoang  Due 
Nlnh,  is  commander  of  the  44th  Special  Zone 
In  the  Mekong  Delta  and  is  reliably  reixwted 
to  be  on  the  promotion  list  to  take  over 
command  of  the  army's  Seventh  Division 
soon. 

The  two  other  most  powerful  officials  In 
the  Oovemment — Premier  Tran  Thlen 
Khelm  and  Lieut.  0«n.  Dang  Van  Quang— 
were  trusted  associates  of  Mr.  Thleu  through 
his  years  In  the  army.  Mr.  Khlem  and  be  were 
both  company  commanders  In  the  Pieuch 
Army  in  the  etu-ly  nlneteen-ftftles.  General 
Quang.  the  President's  special  assistant  for 
military  and  security  affairs,  used  to  have  a 
reputation  for  corruption  but  Is  believed  to 
be  the  figure  through  whom  Mr.  Thleu  has 
consolidated  his  mastery  of  the  army. 

"Khlem  Is  described  by  everyone  as  one 
of  the  Thieu's  real  friends,  but  I  don't  know 
how  much  real  influence  he  has,"  said  one 
American  official  who  follows  Vietnamese 
political  developments.  Another  man — a  Vlet- 
nameee  and  a  Cabinet  officer — said  recent- 
ly :   •Oh,  no.  that  guy  haa  no  friends." 

me  8TT1.X  IS  BSMOTX 

Mr.  Thieu's  style  of  govemnaent  is  remote. 
He  seldom  makes  a  public  appearance  He 
has,  in  the  course  of  the  offensive,  made 
several  visits  to  exposed  fleW  pcattlons  to 
raise  the  morale  of  hU  <roope  acta  of  con- 
siderable courage  for  a  man  In  his  pesitkm. 
Wednesday,  he  even  came  under  shelling 
during  his  visit  to  the  Quangtri  front.  And 
on  Prlday  he  made  a  tour  of  the  nortiMsm 
Mekcnc  Delta  area,  where  Conmiunlst  pres- 
sure bM  also  been  Increasing  in  recent  weeks. 

But  rarely  doee  he  venture  among  bis 
civilian  constituents  or  make  a  public  speech. 
He  waited  for  eeveral  weeks  after  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  enemy  dlenalve  last  spring  to 
proclaim  a  state  o(  national  eaesrgency  and 
to  nr^"*"»  tbe  populattrm  age  Inst  ths  Oosn- 
munlst  attack,  prefanlng  tnsteatl  todaai  wt^ 
the  offensive  more  directly  by  iswilng  orders 
to  flrtd  coiamaDrdara  by  radio  tsisffhona. 

Seldom,  elthsr  has  be  ujipis— *  the  pbl- 
loaopby  tbat  leads  blm  to  goiam  as  be 
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but   la  m  tpmth  on   August   11.   in 
Qulxihon,  h»  gftT*  thia  axposttloB: 

"Tb*  CoouDunlft*  dAi*  to  do  ertrythUkg." 
b*  MOd.  "Wb«a  I  WM  young.  In  IMS,  I  went 
to  th*  UaquU  to  co-<9«tste  with  tb«  Vlet- 
oooc  In  iwlctlsg  tlM  rrvaeix.  I  was  <lecelTecl 
b7  ttwm  lav  MTtnl  mo&tbs.  Prom  tbftt  mo- 
aMnt  on.  for  ao  yaan,  I  l»v«  b«en  fluting 

"THMiS    la  NO    HA1#    WAT 

"The  CoDMn^BtatB  !»••»«  only  on«  dogma. 
Wa  nrost  follow  tham  o*  dto.  There  la  no 
haM  w»y.  Thaw  la  no  nautnJlty.  If  we  con- 
oada  tarrltory  to  tba  Oommunlata,  we  will 
kiaa  It  and  tba  peopde.  If  wa  agraa  to  a  eo- 
alltk>n  govenunent,  our  17  million  people 
will  l3«  foread  to  follow  the  Oommtinlxta. 

"If  wa  adopt  nautrmUty,  Oommuntet-Btyle 
nautnUlty.  tbU  ma«na  tbat  we  will  tie  our 
own  hiLDds  and  lat  the  Oommunlata  eat  us. 
And  If  we  aJIow  the  CXmununlats  to  operate 
opaidy  In  South  VWtnam,  we  will  loae  the 
country.  Baoauaa  I  have  carefully  thought 
about  thaaa  four  w»y«  of  loalng  our  country 
to  the  Gommuntata,  I  have  adranced  my  four 
no's  policy. 

**!  will  ooottnua  to  defend  my  fcxir  no's 
until  death." 

By  "four  no'a,"  Mr.  Thleu  means  no  neu- 
trality, DO  coalition  govemznant,  no  conces- 
Blon  ot  territory  and  no  open  operations  by 
tba  Communists  parmlttad  In  tba  South. 

"Our  Oovernmant  baa  allowed  us  to  enjoy 
too  much  democracy  too  soon,"  he  contm- 
ued.  "Bvery  freedom  mviat  be  recognised  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  situation  of 
our  nation. 

"If  our  country  were  a  secure,  peaceful 
and  proaperoua  n*tlon  like  tba  United  Statee, 
all  our  democratic  rights  and  freedoms  could 
be  tuily  obaarved  without  any  trouble  at  all," 
he  s&ld.  "But  our  country  is  still  on  the  path 
of  development,  with  the  Communists  block- 
ing our  way  and  Interfering  with  all  our  ac- 
tivities. We  can  And  the  Communists  every- 
where, under  our  beds,  under  our  ancestors' 
altar,  behind  our  backs  and  even  among  our 
ranks." 

CHAU   STILI.  IN   JAU. 

Mr.  Thleu  has  been  merciless  with  nation- 
alists whom  he  b«a  suspected  of  dealing  with 
the  Communists  or  of  trying  to  build  a  mid- 
dle way.  One  of  tbe  beat-known,  a  former 
offloar  of  the  House  of  Repreeentattvee — Tran 
Ngoo  ChAU — baa  been  kept  In  }aU  on  charges 
of  oQllaboratlnc  with  the  Communists  even 
though  the  special  military  co\irt  that  tried 
blm  waa  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  two  yeiu's  ago  and  his  sen- 
tence was  annulled. 

HU  brothar  was  idantlOed  as  a  Commu- 
nist agent  and  Mi.  Cbau's  crime  was  passing 
maaaagee  from  blm  to  the  presidency. 

A  senior  Amsrla&n  adviser,  the  late  John 
Paul  Vann.  called  Mr.  Chau  "the  greatest 
Vietnamese  patriot  I  have  ever  known." 

CAP*  IN  OnCOCBACT 

"When  an  aleotton  U  held."  Mr.  Thleu 
told  his  audience  In  Qulnhon.  "the  Commu- 
nists try  to  benefit  from  It.  Indeed,  after  a 
country  becomes  Communist,  its  pec^le  can 
uever  topple  Its  Communist  leaders.  In  the 
countnsa  which  are  pro-Oommunlst,  In 
Africa  aud  South  America,  if  tbelr  armed 
forces  are  ttbreaat  of  tbe  situation  and  take 
timely  action,  tbay  wlU  be  abla  to  overthrow 
tbair  leaders.  In  tbe  South  hare  our  politi- 
cal parties  are  smaU  and  disunited,  we  are 
too  compdacent.  and  moat  Unportant,  our  de- 
mocracy U  disorderly.  It  preaanu  many  gaps." 

Tba  rmaon  Mr.  Thleu  la  anxloiu  to  cloae 
tboae  "gapa"  at  tbtla  Uaae  la  that  both  be 
and  bta  IneOectuia  cvpoaltlon  se*  tbe  coming 
y«M«  ■•  tbm  fixMl  nonfroatatlon  with  the 
Communiata.  altar  wblob  they  expect  eitbar 
aoBie  sort  of  oocnpioiniae  or  a  coneeaalon  of 
daf sat  by  one  sld*  or  tbe  otber. 

"Tha  eloaar  «•  gat  to  tba  end,  tha  worae 
things  look  tw  us."  said  Ly  Qui  Chung.  "We 
are  getting  cloae  to  the  end.  wtth  the  r*p- 


prochaaMnt  erf  tba  graat  powers,  but  we  can't 
continue  tha  war  this  way.  The  United  States 
c»n't  continue  to  support  a  regime  Incapable 
of  standing  by  Itself." 

SAVIMO    ITS    EKXaOIBS 

Another  opposition  figure,  Ho  Nghoc 
Nhuan.  said:  "What  we  in  the  opposition — 
and  we  believe  moet  of  the  people — want  Is 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Thleu.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  that  is  what  tha  'other  side"  wants, 
too." 

So  because  the  oppoattlon  has  no  other 
way  of  bringing  about  the  change  It  wants 
under  a  presidential  system  so  completely 
controlled  by  Mr.  Thleu.  the  opposition  Is 
lying  low  and  saving  Its  energies  for  the 
"post-Thleu"  phase  they  believe  will  come 
one  day.  That,  everyone  agrees.  Is  not  any 
time  soon.  Mr.  Thleu  believes  that  the  cur- 
rent fighting  will  go  on  at  least  through  next 
year  and  that  the  only  way  to  tiltlmate  peace 
Is  by  military  victory  on  the  battleflrtd. 

In  a  speech  In  Hue  on  Wednesday,  he  said: 
"We  strongly  reaffirm  that  any  peace  solu- 
tion should  start  with  an  end  to  armed  ag- 
gression and  the  withdrawal  of  all  Com- 
munist troops  and  cadres  to  the  North.  The 
axmy  should  keep  up  tbe  initiative  and  de- 
velop the  present  victories  to  wipe  out  the 
enemy.  We  wUl  be  able  to  do  it  and  we  will 
achieve  total  victory." 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
day  I  was  named  U.  S.  Senator  for  Geor- 
gia, I  was  asked  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  No.  1  problem  facing  the  country.  On 
that  occasion,  I  stated  that  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  that  problem.  I 
stated — 

The  war  la  dralntag  the  strength  of  our 
country,  materially,  spiritually  and  emo- 
tionally m  such  a  way  that  we  cannot  get 
on  with  the  solution  of  other  serious  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  continues  to  be 
the  case  nearly  2  years  later. 

Last  June,  when  the  so -called  Mans- 
field amendrnent  was  offered,  I  supported 
it.  While  refusing  to  piace  any  mandatory 
requirements  upon  the  President,  I  felt  it 
Important  to  urge  him  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  would 
withdraw  from  the  war.  If  we  could  get 
our  prisoners  back,  and  If  a  cease-fire 
could  be  achieved.  President  Nixon  and 
his  administration  opposed  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  and  although  it  passed 
the  Senate.  It  was  defeated  through  re- 
sistance in  the  House. 

Some  7  months  later.  President  Nixon 
disclosed  that  a  proposal  substantially 
along  the  lines  of  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion had  been  privately  offered  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Senate  vote  on  the  subject.  This 
offer  received  no  response  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  many  months  and  subse- 
quently was  answered  with  a  demand  for 
a  pollticsJ  capitulation  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Oovemment. 

In  my  way  of  thinking,  we  would  have 
been  much  better  off  for  this  offer  to 
have  been  made  publicly,  before  the 
world,  so  that  the  obstinate  and  conten- 
tious conduct  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
in  dealing  with  it  would  have  been 
apparent. 

However,  all  of  that  Is  now  in  the  past, 
and  the  United  States  has  effectively 
"withdrawn"  from  ground  combat  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Last  week  it  was  reported 
that  our  forces  suffered  no  ground  com- 
bat casualties  for  the  first  tlnte  since 
1965.   In  addition,   the  Oovemment  of 


South  Vietnam  has  demonstrated  an  im- 
portant degree  of  self-sU£Qclency  In  ianh 
ing  conducted  national  electloos  laJi 
October,  and  with  our  air  support  ud 
military  material  furnished  by  us,  in  nie. 
cessf uljy  conducting  tbe  defense  of  the 
northern  provinces  during  the  pait  g 
months. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  the  prai- 
ent  circumstances,  there  remains  coir 
one  additional  consideration  of  our  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  Southeast  AiU, 
and  that  Is  to  get  our  prisoners  of  ww 
back.  As  was  the  case  when  the  Mam- 
field  amendment  was  proposed,  I  think 
it  important  that  we  state  positively,  be- 
fore the  world,  our  detarmlnation  In  thh 
respect,  so  that  the  responsibility  for  oar 
continued  military  presence  in  Soutbent 
Asia  rests  solely,  clearly,  and  heavUy 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese.  Should  they 
refuse  a  clear-cut  offer  by  us  to  wlthdnw 
upon   return  of   the   prisoners,   then  I 
would  certainly  favor  a  continued  pres- 
ence by  U.S.  forces  in  the  Indochina  area, 
continuation  of  our  bombing,  and  con- 
tinuation of  our  mining  of  their  harbOR. 
If  they  want  to  end  our  active  rede  In 
this  war,  they  can  deliver  our  prisoners 
of  war  back  to  us.  I  caa  think  of  noth^ 
more  reasonable  and  straightforward  co 
our  part. 

In  order  to  make  our  determination  to 
withdraw  a.';  clear  cut  as  possible.  I  sup- 
port the  Brooke-Cranston  amendment 
when  it  was  previously  voted  upon,  and 
\^-ill  do  so  again  today.  If  its  substance 
is  offered  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
they  reject  it,  we  will  have  a  free  hand 
to  continue  our  limited  but  flexible  par- 
ticipation in  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  North  Viet- 
namese elect  to  return  our  prisoners  of 
war  in  exchange  for  an  immediate  term- 
ination of  our  role  in  the  Indochina  war, 
we  could  withdraw  and  I  feel  sure  tb&i 
news  of  this  development  would  be  re- 
ceived with  a  great  sense  of  joy  and  re- 
lief throughout  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
country  could  lose  if  the  policy  of  the 
Brooke-Cranston  amoidment  were  to  be 
followed. 

As  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  itself,  I 
plan  to  vote  against  it  whether  the  "end 
the  war"  resolution  is  retained  or  not 
The  increased  spending  sought  by  the 
Nixon  administration  through  the  Scott 
amendment  will  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid  spending  over 
last  year's  bill  which  I  opposed. 

Furthermore,  the  military  assistance 
spending  authorized  by  this  bill,  is  in 
addition  to  more  than  $8  bUllon  in  for- 
eign military  assistance  provided  under 
other  Oovemrrient  programs.  The  Amer- 
ican people  ougnt  to  know  what  an  enor- 
mous part  of  our  Federal  budget  for  "for- 
eign aid"  goes  out  under  departments 
other  than  the  Department  of  State. 

While  I.  can  see  the  value  of  some  of 
our  foreign  assistance  programs,  both 
economic  and  military,  I  have  supported 
drastic  cuts  in  all  of  them;  first,  in  rec- 
ognitixm  of  our  own  budgetary  limita- 
tions; and  seccaid.  in  an  effort  to  require 
other  countries  in  the  world  to  support 
and  defend  themselves. 

I  see  no  sense  or  benefit  in  borrowing 
money  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  away. 


DMticuLarly  when  the  gilts  are  to  thoie 
who  sho»id  long  ago  have  become  Mle 
to  support  themselves. 

Thus  my  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
foreign  assistance  act  will  be  in  the  nega- 
tive 

Mr  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
time  remaining,  I  would  like  the  clerk 
to  read  the  amendment  to  tell  us  what 
section  in  the  bill  it  refers  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senate,  imder  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  will  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  Scott  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  under  the  rule,  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Scott  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  1.  in  lieu  of  the  Unguage  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  In  Hues  6  and  7,  Insert 
"»&86,000.000,"  of  which  not  leas  than 
$86,000,000    shaU     be     available    solely     for 

On  page  1.  beginning  with  line  B,  strike 
out  through  line  14  on  pafa  2. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  tabled. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  that  for  a  moment.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  appear  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
planation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEFTKMan  26,  1972. 

ExpiANATioN  or  Chubch  8ubstitut«  for 
Scott  AmKoiaan 

Tbe  Churcb  Subatttute  would  add  a  total 
of  $36  mUUon  to  tha  pendmg  blU  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  supporting  assistance 
to  Israel  from  $80  million  to  $85  million. 
Thus  the  Church  substitute  earmarks  for 
Israel  the  same  amount  as  provided  by  the 
Scott  amendment.  But,  unlike  that  amend- 
ment, tbe  Oburub  subatttute  leavea  un- 
changed the  reat  of  the  spending  lerMa  in 
thablU. 

Total  Incretuae  under  Cb)iiroh  Substitute: 
$35  million — earmarked  for  Israel. 

Total  Increaae  under  Scott  amendment: 
$370  mUlton  (of  which  $88  mllUon  is  for 
Israel). 

Mr.  CHURCH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  following  Senators  may 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott).  The  Senators  are  Senators 
KtNNEDY.  Hart,  Muskik,  Tunnky,  Chak- 
STON,  and  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  know 
If  the  Church  amendment  Is  a  substitute 
for  the  Scott  amendment  or  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Scott  amendment. 

■nie  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Church  amendment  Is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Scott  amendment. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  1»  not  a  robitltttte? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICaEER.  That  Is 
Qprrect. 

Mr.  DOMnaCK.  If  it  Is  adoptwU  we 
can  still  vote  oa  the  &oott  amendment, 
as  amended?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
pttrllamentary  Inquiry  so  that  we  may 
have  this  entirely  clear.  If  the  Church 
amendment  Is  adopted,  In  which  the  $35 
million  is  restored  to  the  bill,  does  the 
vote  then  recur  on  the  Scott  amendlnent 
restoring  the  f  und=  in  the  bin  as  stated  In 
the  Scott  amendment,  in  addition  to  the 
ISSmilUon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion would  recur  on  tbe  Seott  amend- 
ment as  amended.  The  Chair  does  not  in- 
terpret the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Then,  may  I  again  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  Inquiry?  If  the 
Church  amendment  staonld  be  adopted, 
would  a  vote  on  the  Seott  amendment 
as  perfected  by  the  Church  amendment, 
if  the  Scott  amendment  were  adopted, 
result  in  the  restoration  of  the  funds 
obtained  in  the  Scott  amendment,  as  per- 
fected? 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will   read  the  amendment  showing  its 
effect  on  the  Soott  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1  of  the  Soott  amendment.  In  lieu 
of  tbe  language  proposed  to  be  inserted  in 
lines  6  aud  7,  Insert  "$588,000,000,  of  which 
not  leas  than  $86,000,000  shall  be  avaUable 
solely  for  Israel." 

On  page  1.  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
out  through  line  14  on  page  2. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidfflit,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Then  the  effect 
of  the  so-caUed  perfecting  amendment 
is  that  it  would  perfect  the  Scott  amend- 
ment out  of  business;  in  otheu:  words,  it 
would  remove  all  the  features  out  of  the 
Scott  amendment  except  the  $85  mil- 
lion. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
cannot  interpret  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  as  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  Scott  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  and  Mr.  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD  requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered,  and,  under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
this  roUcall  will  last  for  15  minutes,  and 
the  rest  for  10  minutes. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEaLD  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  negatives .  Mr.  President,  on  tJais 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  change  my  vote  to  "yea."  There- 
fore, I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HARTKE  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  disting:ul&hed 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 


'yfa."  XX  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
wouM  vote  "nay."  Therelore,  I  wliii- 
dcaw  my  vst«. 

Mr.  BOBEtlT  C.  BYRD.  I  annonnoe 
that  tha  annat-gr  from  Minneeota  (Mr- 
HincPHMiT).  ttafe^  Sesafeor  fr«m  South 
Dakota,  (Mr.  MoOovxu).  vtha  Senf^tor 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MncALf)»  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vkfinia  vMr.  Sroac) ,  and.ti>e 
Senator  from  New  Jeraay  (Mr.  Wn.- 
LUMS).  are^neaegW'My  abeesUw 

I  f  urttaec  anannnnr  that  tbe  SenatcMr 
fromltortti  Carolina  <Mr.  Joaaaa)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyetainc  -cMr.  McOn) 
ore  abeent  on  offldial  buslnees. 

I  further  aiuiounoe  that,  if  present  atui 
voting,  the  Senator  fi»ra  South  Dakota 
(MTv  McOovwmJ  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
SaaatfH-  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MuNDX)  is  a^ieent  because  of  illness. 

The  Seniors  from.>,Ohio  (Mr.  Sazaz 
and  Mr.  Tan>  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  ScArroBn)  are  absent  on 
official  business  to  attond  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  mectingi. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  of  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbx)  has  been  previously  aimounced. 

The  restUt  was  aimotmced — yeas  47. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

'   [Kb.  467  Leg.) 
YEA6 — 47 


AUen 
AHOtt 

Baker 

Bcall 

BeUmon 

Besisiiett 

Boggs 

Brock 

BhMke 

Buoltley 

Clannon 

Cook 

Ojoper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Anderaon 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Burdlck 

BjTd, 

Harry  F..  Jr 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Oranstoc 
Eagleton 
Eaatland 


Dole 

Domlnlck 
Errtn 
FaiuUn 

Goldwater 

Orlffin 

Ourney 

HajieeB 

Hatfleld 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javtu 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ma«hiaa 

McCaeilan 

NAYS — 40 

Edwards 
FulbTl»ht 
Oambrell 
Gravel 

Hams 

Hart 

Hollln^s 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Keiuiedy 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Mclntyr* 

Mondaje 


Miller 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

RotH 

Sctawelker 

Scott 

SXDlU} 

Sparkmso 

Steimls 
Sterena 
Thurmond 

Towar 

Welcker 

Young 


Montoya 
Moas 

Muakle 

Nelaon 

Psfitore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlb'.coff 

St*venaor 

Symington 

Tslmadge 

Tunney 


PRESENT    AND    GI^^?JQ    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSliT  RBOORDED— 2 

Hartke.  against. 
Mansfleid,  for. 


Humphrey 
Jordan,  N  C 
MoOee 
McOovem 


NOT  VOTmO— 11 
MetoaJf  StaBord 

MUBdt  Tan 

e*zbe  WllUams 

Sporg 

So  Mr.  Scott's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
CThxjrch's  amendment  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  think  the 
votes  from  now  on  'Rill  require  only  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  more  votes  to  come.  a£  I  under- 
stand it.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEE  (Mr. 
SxrvEHSOH) .  The  queatktn  now  recurs  on 
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ti^fiwtng  to  the  vnendment  of  the  8en- 
•tor  from  Pemuyivanl*. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  aak  for  the  yew 

llieTeM  a&d  nays  'were  ordered. 
THe  PKBBEOINO  OWICKB.  1*6  ques- 
tion li  oD  asfeetnv  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  oiexlCwUl  eaO  the  roll. 
The  legtolatlve  derte  etOIed  the  roU. 
Mr.  MAKSOnEllD  <after  havtor  voted 
in  the  necratlye) .  On  tHlk  vote  I  have  a 
pafa-  with  the  Senator  from  Xlrglnla  (Mr. 
3POMG) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  After  having 
voted  m  the  negative,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore.  I  wtOidrBW  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHKKY) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McOovnn ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mctoalt),  the  S«iator 
from  Virginia  (MT.  Spono)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wii-liajis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jokoah)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McG««) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHRKT)  and  the  Senator  from  Soutti 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovxhn)  would  each  vote 

"nay."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mukdt) 
\a  absent  because  of  lllnees. 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi 
and  Mr.  Tatt)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stattokd)  are  absent  on 
official  business  to  attend  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  meetings. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[No.  468  Leg.) 
TEAS— M 


AUcen 

Eastland 

McxDdaJe 

Allen 

Edwards 

Montoya 

Allott 

Pannln 

Mom 

Aaderaon 

Pong 

Packwood 

B«Lker 

aoldwater 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Ortflln 

Percy 

B«llinon 

Riblcoff 

Bemiett 

HanaNi 

Roth 

Boggm 

Hartke 

Schwelker 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Hcott 

Bnx}ke 

Hruaka 

Smith 

Buckley 

JackKon 

Sparkmaa 

Cuxnon 

JavlU 

SlMmU 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Stevena 

Cooper 

Lone 

Tburmocxd 

Cotton 

Magnuaon 

Tower 

Curtl» 

Uattalaa 

Wetcker 

Dole 

Mclatyre 

Yovmg 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

NATS— 33 

B»yb 

McCleU&n 

Benuen 

Brvln 

Muakle 

Bible 

Pulbrlgiit 

NeleoQ 

BurtUck 

Oambrell 

Pastor* 

BjTd. 

Qnvel 

PeU 

Harry  P.  Jr. 

Harrtt 

Proxmlr« 

Byrd.  Robwt  C.  Hfcrt 

Cm» 

HatAeld 

Cbllw 

Husbee 

Symtncton 

Cburcb 

Inoujre 

Cr&ooton 

KeiMiedy 

Tunney 

PRESKNT  AND   GIVING   A 

LIVB  PAIR, 

PREVIOUSLT  RBCORDE3>— 1 

Mansfield, 

for 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Humphrey  Metcair  Stafford 

Jortlan,  NO.  Mundt  Taft 

UcOea  aaxba  wilUama 

McOoTMrm  Spong 


So  Mr.  Scott's  amendtnent,  as  modl- 
fled  fNo.  1578> ,  was  agreetl  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  19,  line  11,  stilka  all  down  to  and 
incltittlng  line  24,  and  reniunber  the  succeed- 
ing seetlona  accordingly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presldmt,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry . 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amendment  as  now 
refers,  does  it  not.  to  section  13  on  page 
19? 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  striloe  it  out. 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant   legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  ..^^nator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea;"  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS  'when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbx).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea;"  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BITRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGoviRN> ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spoug)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Qee)  are  absent  on  offlfcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtrMPHRiTY) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovisiN) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe 
and  Mr.  Tatt)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stattoid)  are  absent  on 
official  business  to  attend  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  meetings. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senators 
for  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and  Mr.  Tatt)  have 
been  previously  annoimced. 
AS        The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  43,  as  f  oUows : 

[No.  469  Leg.] 
YEAS — 46 


Byrd.    ' 
Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Ooldwater 

Roth 
S«o«t 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Oriffla 

Smltb 

Cooper 

Oumay 

Bparkman 

Cotton 

Hansen 

SteoiUa 

OurtU 

Hraaka 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Jackaon 

Thurmond 

OomiAlck 

J0Rlan,IdalM 

Tower 

Eaatland 

Long 

Welcker 

McOlellan 

Young 

Ernn 

MUlar 

Pa  an  In 

Packwood 

Bayb 

Hart 

Moa* 

BenUen 

Hartke 

Muakle 

Bible 

HatlVeld 

Nelaon 

Burdlck 

HoUlngB 

Pastore 

Oaaaon 

Hughes 

Pearaon 

Oaae 

Inouye 

Pell 

Chllas 

JaviU 

Peccy 

Church 

Kennedy 

Prosmlre 

Cranston 

MagxiuBon 

Randolph 

Eagieton 

Manaflwlrt 

Rlblooff 

Fulbrlght 

Math  Las 

flchwelker 

OambreU 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

a  ravel 

Mondale 

Symington 

Harm 

Montoya 

Tunney 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    lAVK    PAIRS. 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 2 

AS 


Cook,  against. 
Stevens,  agatnat. 

NOT  VOTTNO— 11 

MetcaJf  Stafford 

Mundt  Taft 

Saxbe  WUUams 
Qpong 

SxENNis'    amendment    wss 


Mtau 
AUen 
AUott 

Anderson 


Baker 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Bennett 


Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 

Buckley 


Humphrey 
Jordan.  N.C. 
McOee 
McOovem 

So     Mr. 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  mom 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe).  If 
lie  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  '*nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverk).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  f^Mr.  Spong)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  JM^ey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn) 
Eu%  Eibsent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoiuace  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttitdt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxu 
and  Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Statfoij))  are  absent  on 
official  business  to  attend  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  meetings. 


Ihe  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxu)  has  been  previously  aa- 
nounced.  

Hie  result  was  announced — ^yeaa  4it 
QayB42,aif<dlows: 

[Mb.  470  Lag.) 
TKA8 — 45 


H|lr«in  Cotton 

l^gB.  CurtU 

Allott  Dot* 

^jyO^noB  Domlnlck 

PfWiT  Baattand 

gmn  Edwarda 

B^flimftn  Brvln 

Botnett  rannln 

Boggs  Pong 

g^  Ooldwater 

BuoUey  oniBn 

BvTd,  Oumey 
Harry  F„  Jr.    Hanaen 
Byrd.  Robert  O.  Hruaka 


Loo« 

McCleliUn 

Miller 

Packwood 

Both 

Scott 

South 

Sparkman 

Stenala 

TWmartga 

Thurmcnd 

Tower 

Walckar 

Young 


Cook 
Oooper 


Jackaon 
Jordan.  Idaho 

NATS— 42 

Harrta 

Hart 

Hartka 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hughea 

Inouye 

Javlta 

Kennedy 

Magnuaon 

Mathlaa 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Muakle 

Nalaon 

Paatore 

Peazaoo 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

SwidoAph 

BUMooff 

Schwelker 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Tunney 


Bayh 
Bentaen 
Bible 
Brooke 
Burdlck 
Cannon 
Caee 
Chiles 
Church 
Ciantton 
Gagleton 
Fulbrlght 
Oambre'll 
Gravel 

PBBBKNT    AND    GIVlNa    LIVE    PAIB8,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 2 

Mansfield,  for. 
StevenB.  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 11 
Humphrey  Metcalf  Stafford 

Jordan,  N.C.        Mundt  Taft 

McOee  Saxbe  WlUlama 

McOovem  Spong 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  3rea8  and  nays  on  final  i>a8sage. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  prtHJoeed,  the 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  an  the  engrossment  of  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  and  third 
reading  ot  the  bill. 

The  amendment,  as  sunended,  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion Lb,  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr.  STEVENS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe).  If 
he  were  presoit  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 


Spom) .  If  be  ware  permittad  to  vote,  b« 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  penilttad  to 
vote.  I  would  have  voted  "nar."  after 
havliv  voted  In. the  negative.  TUeraflBre, 
I  withdraw  my  vote.  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYI^.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mlsneaota  (iCr. 
HnicFaxxY}.  the  Senator  from  Sooth 
Dakota  (Mr.  MoOovkin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (lir.  Mrcau),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  iUx.  Spons)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jeney  (llr.  Wn- 
liamb)   are  neceBsarlly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGkk)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr. 
Jordan)  are  absent  on  official  buslneas. 

I  further  annoiinoe  that,  U  present  and 
voting,  the  Bmator  from  Mtonesota  (Mr. 
HuMFHRrr)  would  vota  "yea." 

Mr.  ORLFFOi.  I  atmounoe  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MmniT)  is  ahsent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sazbx 
and  Mr.  Tarr)  and  the  S^aator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Statfors)  are  absent  on 
official  business  to  attend  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  meetings. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  46, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  471  Leg.] 
TEAS — 46 


Aiken 

AUott 

Baker 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Oaee 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dole 


AUen 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Bible 
Burdlck 
Byrd. 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 


Domlnlck 

Kaatlanrt 

Edwards 

PSiiuiln 

Pong 

ooldwater 

O-rUHn 

Oumey 

TTnnaan 

Jackaon 

Javlts 

Mathlaa 

Miller 

Moae 

Muakle 

Packwood 

NAYS— 41 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

OaznbreU 

OraveC 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Paatore 

Paamo 

Percy 

BlUooS 

Rotli 

Schwelker 

Soott 

Smith 

Spwfeman 

SteoAls 

Tbunnond 

Tower 

Wetcker 

Young 


Long 

Magnuaoo 

McCIaUan 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nalaon 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randodpb 

Stevenacn 

Spmlngton 

Talmadga 

Tunney 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Q« 
tloQ  is  on  iwraeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reoonoMer 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordored. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (when  his  name  was 
caitedJ .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi)  .  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIX)  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  SroMO).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  be  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea,"  even  though  I  have  already  voted 
in  the  negative.  Therefore,  I  withdraw 

my  vote.      

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  annoimr^e 
that  the  Soiator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McQovsui),  the  Senates- 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalf)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island (  Mr.  Pell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sroira) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  JoasAN) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn) 
are  ahnent  on  offlctal  btMJnww. 

I  further  aooounoe  that,  if  present 
aixl  voting,  the  Senator  from  MInnasota 
(Mr.  Hoicrasrr)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  lixnms) 
is  absent  because  of  1Unew>. 

The  aenakon  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe 
and-  Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  STArrou)  are  abeent  on 
official  business  to  sittaid  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Onion  meetingB. 

The  pair  ot  the  Smator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  3ft,  aa  follows: 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hatfleid 

Chllea  Hotllngs 

Church  Rmska 

Cook  Hughes 

Cranston  Tnouye 

Curtis  Jordan.  Idaho 

Eagleton  Kennedy 

HRESKNT    AND    GIVINa    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED — 3 
Mansfield,  against. 
Stevens,  against. 

NOT  VOTWO— 11 

Huaii>lii«7  Metoalf  StalBord 

Jordan.  N.O.  Mundt  Taft 

i&eo—  Saxbe  WllUaias 

McOovem  Spooc 

So  the  bin  (HJR.  16029)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Prefild«it,  I  move  to 
recotisider  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl  was 
passed.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Prertdent.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  taUe. 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


AUott 

Andaaan 

Bakar 


INo.  472  Leg.] 
YEAS— 48 

Ourt<a 

Dcie 

Eaattand 
Edwartis 


Deomon 


Botea 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckler 

Omnon 


OoMwater 

Otlfka 

Qiuney 


Hniata 

Jackson 

Javna 


Cooper 
Oocton 


Packwood 

Paaton 

Peazaon 

Percy 

Rtblcoff 

Roth 

SchwetkM' 

Soott 

Rp^rknsfi 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

waieker 

Toua« 


Barh 
Bible 
BonUck 
BjJd. 

Haivy  F.,  it. 
B9rtt.Bobarta 
ChUee 
Church 
Oc»k 
Crantrm 


WATS— 88 

Fulbrlght 

Oambrdi 

Oravel 

Rarrti 

aart 

Bartka 

HaMieSd 

Hughea 
Tnonye 
Jordan.  Idaho 


McCleliao 
ICelBtyze 
Mandate 
MoBkeya 


Bnrin 


Maskle 

NeUon 

Pronnire 

Randdpb 

Stevenaon 

SymlBc^on 

TWaMdga 

Tuanay 


P1W8ENT    AITO    OrVTNO   tJWB   PAIRS,    A8 
PRBVIOTTSLY  RBCaaU>XD— 8 

1  MansflAld.  for. 
Stwvens,  kgainsc. 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

aumpbrvy 
JonJan.  N.C. 
MoO«e 
MeOov«cix 

So  Mr.  QRiFnN's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Scorr'a  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table 
wa«  agreed  to. 
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POREION  POLICY  AND  POREION 
INVOiiVKMmT 

'The  following  proceedings,  which  oc- 
cured  during  the  debate  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1972.  are  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent.* 

Mr.  PTTLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
coincidence,  in  the  Washinjrton  Post  on 
September  24.  two  very  signiflcant  books 
were  revelwed,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  the  reviews  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Both  reviews  are  extremely  well 
written,  one  by  Mr.  Vtetor  NaTBsky  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Richard  Walton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
views were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tavca  kHO  H»  BitraaB— RKVttw 
(By  victor  9.  Ifaraaky) 
Whan  Henry  Ltrce  Buffend  a  bBftrt  attack 
la  February  IBM.  aem*  nlna  yean  before  be 
(Had,  tt  was  raportsd  uutMia  that  bla  In- 
aaeBsa  hM  eaoalatad  iot»  pawnnon  la.  "N«wa 
of  bla  baart  attack,  it  waa  fait,  mtgbt  aflaot 
Time  Btock  adTeraely."  explalaa  W.  A.  awan- 
berg.  blognvber  of  Baant  and  PuUUcar,  in 
bla  eaoeUant  new  blmnaphy.  Lvc9  and  BU 
Empire. 

Aa  everybody  knowa  and  aa  ewanberg  docu- 
maata  la  davastatlng  and  angaetng  detail, 
playing  faat-and-Luce  with  tiia  trutb  waa 
an  Integral  part  of  tbe  syatam.  In  tbe  worda 
of  one  old  Ttmor,  "My  writing  waa  aent  on 
to  editors  wbo  rawiota  tt  oompletaly,  ttimed 
tt  mto  aaoaagn  samt.  so  tc  ipeak.  and  tHen 
stuffed  It  Into  tbe  magaalne."  Lnce  an- 
swered cTlUcs  of  Time's  lack  of  objectivity 
by  pointing  out, 

I  am  a  Protaatant.  a  Republloan  and  a  free- 
enterprlaer,  whlcb  meana  I  am  l>la8ed  in 
favor  of  Ood,  Klaenbowar  and  the  stockbold- 
ars  of  Time.  Inc. — and  U  anybody  who  ob- 
Jecta  doeant  know  tanta  by  now.  why  tbe 
beU  are  tbay  atlU  apandlng  88  centa  for  tbli 
magaalne? 

go  It  waa  altogether  fitting  and  proper  on 
the  poealble  ei«  of  bla  maettng  with  the  Ck>d 
that  he  pray«d  to  erery  morning  while  aolo- 
ridlng  tbe  M  floors  to  bla  ol&ce.  that  Tlma, 
Inc.  a  apokaaman  ahoold  aeflaxlvely  plaoa  tha 
intereata  of  Ita  sbarehaMUi*  ahead  of  any 
alaay  commitment  to  so-called  facts. 

In  fact,  although  no  new  journalist  lie, 
Henry  Luce  waa  on  nuauaous  occaatona  tha 
opponent  of  mere  objeatlva  fact  ("the  bell 
with  objaotlva  facta,"  he  aoea  said) ,  favor- 
ing a  mora  loag-ranga  nottoti  of  tarutb.  After 
tbe  Elaenbower-Nlzon  Undallde  of  1962,  for 
Inatance.  be  told  tlta  TTnlon  Club  that  tbe 
Amertcan  preaa  "ataand  ttia  guUt  on  the  loaa 
of  Cbtoa  to  tbe  Communist*  and  the  eiuni- 
Ing  muffUis  mt  fonrteea  miillona  by  tttma, 
beeauaa  tba  pceaa  had  glran  tha  correct  eb> 
jectlve  faofe  that  the  Chtaog  ragfiiM  waa  oor- 
rupt  and  had  failed  to  glre  tha  more  Tltal 
value  iTxdgment  that  oorrupt  as  It  waa, 
tt  waa  tnflnttely  to  be  preterred  over  tha 
Comimintot." 

Luoa^  tfceiar  of  tha  MM*  \ntal  Value  .Tudgw 
mant  baa,  Ma  the  abatiaot.  much  to  ba  aald 


for  It.  But  In  tbe  concrete,  of  course,  It 
paeeanta  aoma  problema.  For  one  thing,  bow 
many  Anuncana  would  spend  &0  cents  for 
"Ttma,  the  Weekly  vital  Value  Judgment 
Magaslne"?  Por  another,  there  la  tbe  tend- 
ency to  permit  Luoe-values  to  Infect  Luce- 
vUOon.  Consular,  for  example.  Luce's  predic- 
tion (aa  TVT«alMt  in  one  of  the  many  pre- 
vtourty  unpublished  memos  tinearthed  by  the 
author,  who  had  access  to  raaiiy  confidential 
Luoepraaa  fllea)  that.  ■After  Chiang  Kal- 
ataak  baa  landed  and  maintained  hlmaalf  for 
three  ^~^1I^•^-  on  tbe  mainland,  the  Ooiiinxu- 
nlat  menace  to  Aala  will  ba  finished  and  the 
whole  of  Asia  will  turn  aatUCommunlst." 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  conaldar  Luce's  and  bla 
magaztnes'  Vital  Value  Judgments  on  any 
number  of  the  major  men  and  issues  and 
eventa  of  our  time:  on  faadsm  ("The  moral 
foroe  of  fascism.  '  predicted  Luce,  "appearing 
in  totally  dlflerent  forms  in  different  nations, 
may  be  the  Inspiration  for  the  next  general 
march  of  mankind"),  on  Muaaollnl  ("Tbe 
outatandlng  national  moral  leader  In  tbe 
world  today  la  Mussolini."  Luce  told  a  group 
of  Rochester  businessmen  in  March  of  1928) ; 
on  Hitler  (Time  dismissed  Winston  Chtu-ch- 
hlU's  warnings  against  Hitler  and  Nazllsm 
aa  tha  "verbal  postures"  of  electioneering); 
on  Munich  (Time  praised  the  pact,  saying  It 
was  easy  for  those  not  threatened  to  criti- 
cize); on  McCarthy  (contrary  to  popular  my- 
thology, the  Lucepresa  gave  McCarthy  more 
support  than  opposition  throughout  hla  ca- 
reer." concludes  Swanberg.  As  late  as  1962 
Luce  said,  "If  you  find  even  one  Red  under 
the  bed — or  In  the  State  Department  you  dis- 
qualify the  term  witch-hunt  "  He  began  to 
lose  patience  with  McCarthy  only  after  he 
hired  Harvey  Matusow,  Who  charged  "76 
hardcore  reds"  on  Time's  staff,  which  Swan- 
berg notes  was  Just  about  as  reliable  eis 
Matusow's  charge  that  there  were  126  dues- 
paying  Communists  on  the  Sunday  stafT  of 
The  New  York  Times,  which  actually  con- 
sisted of  93  employees) . 

The  Lucepress  was  antWU.S.  recognition 
of  the  tr.S,aJi.  long  after  it  had  been  recog- 
nized by  other  major  powers  Including  Italy 
and  Oermany;  Its  misleading  and  Incessant 
propaganda  over  the  so-called  fall  of  China 
laid  the  foundations  for  tJie  McCarthy  era 
and  contributed  In  a  profound  way  to  our 
involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war.  Aa  Swan- 
berg demonstrates  in  brilliant  detaU,  "In 
.  .  .  Vietnam  .  .  .  the  Lucepress  had  led,  not 
followed,  the  nation  Into  war. 

...  It  waa  the  propagandist  voice  of  one 
man,  not  elected  to  office,  speaking  to  fifty 
million  people  weekly.  Nat  only  was  Time 
wrong  on  Vietnam,  but  It  tampered  with  the 
copy  of  and  lost  the  .servioes  of  Its  Qeld  cor- 
respondents who  were  right  (even  as  It  had 
lost  the  services  of  Theodore  White  some 
years  earlier  for  being  right  abotit  the  cor- 
ruption of  and  lack  of  popular  support  for 
Chiang). 

A  leeeer  man  might  have  had  hla  faith 
in  his  ability  to  render  Vital  Value  Judgments 
shaken  by  such  a  record,  but  not  Henry 
Roblnaon  Luce.  He  had,  after  all.  survived 
life  as  a  missionary's  son  in  China,  as  a 
stammerer  at  Hotchklss.  tie  a  Talle  Dally 
heeler  and  eventual  managing  editor,  as  a 
student  In  English  40  In  competition  with 
his  partner- rival  Briton  Hadden  (who  waa 
elected  Chairman  of  tha  News) ,  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet,  Thornton  WUder  and  Walter 
Minis:  and  a  second  matrlage  as  huabaiMl 
to  the  edltor-playwrlgBt-congresswoman- 
beauty.  Clare  Booth  L,uoe  (who  on  being 
aaked  whether  Luce  was  leaving  her  for  Lord 
Beavertirook'a  24-year-olll  granddaughter, 
Lady  Jean  Campbell,  replied  that  If  Luce 
married  Lady  Jean,  "That  I  would  marry 
Lord  Beaverbrock  and  become  my  husband's 
grandmother").  Moreovea,  ho  bad  outlived 
Hadden  and  gone  on  to  preelde  over  the 
Lucepress  with  Its  50,000,000  readers.  In  that 
capacity,  at  his  peak,  speculates  Swanberg, 
Luce  wsB  "not  entirely  without  justification 


in  fMlltig  that  he  was  tbe  best- informed  nuvn 
on  eartti."  Anyway,  far  from  harboring  seB- 
doubts  in  his  last  years,  as  Time  drama  orttli 
Uoula  Kronenbergar  noted, 

.  .  .  when  he  expressed  an  opinion  or  caoaa 
forth  with  an  idea,  he  clearly  expected  to  be 
agreed  with;  and  should  agreement  be  lea* 
than  total,  he  was  honestly  surprised.  There 
waa  nothing  of  the  dictator  involved,  only 
of  the  sovereign — of,  say.  Qu*en  Victoria. 

This  la  more  than  a  penetrating  biography 
of  Luce,  giving  a  richer  and  tnore  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  Lucepress  than  we  have  had  trom 
the  battalion  of  biographers,  memorteU. 
alumnl-novelUrta.  and  even  the  official  h]». 
torlan.  who  have  coma  before,  and  yet  It  Is 
less  than  a  serious  or  syetetnstic  exploration 
of  the  critical  Issues  it  raises.  Sv/anberg 
makes  abundantly  clear  tliat  the  Luee  news- 
machine  recycled  facts  into  propaganda,  Bwt 
what  i»  the  middle  ground  between  lUuaory 
objectivity  and  camouflaged  opinion?  If  It  U 
something  called  "falrnees'  how  is  that 
achieved  and  what  is  the  criteria  for  recog- 
nizlng  It?  la  group  Journalism  Inherently 
Irresponsible?  Was  newa^lantlng  from  the 
right  an  accidental  or  neceeaan-to-the-suc- 
cess  part  of  the  Time  fornrula? 

Could  there  have  been  a  left-wing  Luce  In 
the  thirties,  forties  and  fifties — a  llbenl 
Time.  Life  and /or  Porttine  lliat  would  hav* 
spoken  to  4»  or  50  million  Americans?  What 
has  been  the  Impact  of  Time  on  American 
Journalism?  On  overseas  perspective  on 
.\mertca7  What,  for  that  matter,  has  been  tha 
impact  of  Newsweek  on  Time?  Will  a  Luce- 
lees  Time /Life/Fortune  empire  respond  to 
the  whims  of  some  future  or'perhape  present 
presslord.  or  is  there  some  more  profound 
Journalistic  principle  at  work  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  machinery  and  bureaucracy 
Luce  created? 

We  know  that  after  Luce's  death  the  Luce- 
press abandoned  the  Vietnam  war  but  we 
know  that  before  Luce's  death  Time  had 
abandoned  the  near  antt-Semltism  and 
paranoid  antlcxjmmunlsm  of  the  Laird  Qolds- 
borough  and  Whittaker  Chambers  eraa.  Was 
tbU  primarily  a  matter  of  personnel,  a  re- 
sponse to  the  post-cold-war  years,  an  tn- 
evltable-lf-gradual  assertion  of  the  truth- 
value  which  lies  at  the  core  of  the  profession, 
a  victory  for  the  liberals  who  have  populated 
Time  Inc.'s  middle  and  upper  management 
levels,  a  generational  phenomenon,  or  what? 
I  wish  that  Swanberg  had  had  tbe  room  or 
inclination  to  deal  directly  and  In  depth  with 
matters  like  theee,  but  never  mind.  He  haa 
avoided  TlmegUb  and  given  us  an  honeat 
book.  No  student  of  journalism  can  afionl 
not  to  read  this  Ulumlnstlng  study,  no 
reader  of  Time  should  be  allowed  to  forgo  It 
and  no  detractor  will  want  to. 

When  T.  8.  Mathews,  a  trusted  but  tor- 
tured Time  managing  editor,  selected  a 
friend  of  Wbltt»ker  Chambfrs  to  nerltw  the 
former  foreign  news  editor's  oontroveaalat 
book.  Witness,  he  took  the  reviewer  (who 
like  himself  was  the  son  of  an  Episcopal 
bishop)  to  early  communion  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  on  47th  Street,  ■where 
they  prayed  that  the  review  would  be  a 
worthy  one.  Tm  not  sure  what  plans  if  any 
Time  Inc.  h*B  for  reviewing  L%u:e  and  Hit 
Empire,  which  la  unqueeClanaChly  not  the 
book  they  expected  when  they  l«t  Swan- 
berg into  the  files.  But  that  being,  tha  case, 
perhaps  this  time  tbe  wiser  couree  of  action 
might  be  for  the  reviewer  to  forgo  com- 
munion, write  hla  review  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, reeort  to  confeaaion. 


How  China  Wab'Tjost" 
(By  Richard  J.  Walton) 
John  P*ton  Davles  haa  written  an  ab- 
solutely superb  book.  Anfone  who  appre- 
ciated Batrtnva  Tuchman's- splendid  SttfUieU 
and  tiM  Amwican  Sxperienao  In  OMno  will 
find  Uila.  at  least  aa  fascloaUng.  Indaad.  it 
la  even  more  lllimilnatlng  of  the  compound 


of  Ignorance.  lUualon  and  dogma  that  lad  to 
the  horror  of  Vietnam. 

Dav^  of  course.  Is  one  of  tha  Foreign 
«;«rvice  officers  whoae  careers  were  sacrificed 
^  the  Bisenhower-Dulles  admlnUtration  in 
»  futile,  and  self-defeating,  attempt  to  pro- 
oS  the  inaatlable  Joe  M<«««»y  »fd 
Si  «>horts.  The  irony  Is  awful.  What  Davlas 
^  the  others  wanted  to  do  was  intended 
ffTkeeo  China  out  of  Stalin's  camp,  what  the 
«if.^hteous  antl-Communlato  did  Inavl- 
fTwy  drove  Mao  Into  Stalin's  arms.  In  short, 
tM  terrible  agony  of  Korea  and  Vietnam 
ffliaht  have  been  avoided  If.  Instead  of  sub- 
Ttmitlng  doctrine  for  reality,  the  United 
Itetee  had  faced  the  facta  In  China.  This 
has  long  been  clear  but  never  have  I  read 
an  account  that  so  certainly  documents  It. 

There  is  no  trace  of  bitterness  cr  of  self- 
tusUficatlon  In  Davles"  memoir,  an  achleve- 
rae-t  as  rare  as  It  Is  welcome.  Indeed,  he 
doesn't  even  mention  his  mistreatment.  He 
simply  tells  what  happened  during  his  long 
vears  In  China  in  a  graceful,  literate  prose 
ihat  is  balanced,  ironic  and  often  amused. 
These  pages  stand  alongside  the  very  beat 
of  George  Kennan's  and  make  me  wonder 
aitaln  why  America  so  often  prefers  the  medi- 
ocre to  the  first-rate,  why  excellence  Is 
discarded  and  the  Inferior  person  rewarded 
(or  each  disaster  with  the  opportunity,  sel- 
dom refused,  for  still  greater  disaster. 

Davles'  book  Is  consistently  superior.  His 
reporting  from  China  as  a  young  Foreign 
SMVice  criBcer  is  very  good  both  in  form  and 
content,  but  It  Is  his  service  aa  Joaeph  Stll- 
weUs  political  officer  that  Is  of  major  his- 
torical Importance.  He  dealt  not  only  with 
StUwell  but  with  Roosevelt,  Hopkins,  Chiang. 
Soong,  Hurley,  Wedemeyer,  Wallace,  Wlllkle, 
everyone  of  Importance  to  the  war  In  Asia, 
and  "he  discusses  them  all  with  cool  appraisal, 
few  of  them  admiringly.  His  perception  of 
tue  chaos  of  war  makes  you  wonder  how 
auyone  ever  wins,  and  hU  picture  of  the 
Braantlne  dealings  and  double-dealings,  the 
posturlngs  of  the  political  and  military  po- 
tentates is  almost  aa  funny  aa  It  Is  melan- 
choly. 

But  above  all,  Davles  saw  at  the  outset 
wiiat  was  going  on  In  China.  It  was  clear  to 
him  that  Chiang  Kai-shek,  deaplta  hla  heroic 
image  in  the  United  States,  was  very  little 
interested  in  fighting  the  Japanese  but  re- 
garded the  war  as  a  providential  opportunity 
to  strengthen  himself  for  the  postwar  strug- 
gle with  the  Communists.  Thua.  he  drove 
every  American  who  had  to  deal  with  him 
up  the  wall.  But  as  Davles  perceived,  Chi- 
ang's slippery  refusal  to  reform  his  oorrupt 
and  Incompetent  government — he  was  fear- 
ful that  reform  would  weaken  his  grasp  on 
so  ephemersJ  an  Instrument — was  the  cause 
of  his  eventtial  downfall.  Chiang's  refusal  to 
glre  StUwell  the  authority  to  remake  the  Nar- 
ttonallst  armies  inevitably  made  thoae  ar- 
mies, despite  their  vast  superiority  In  num- 
bers and  arms,  ineffeotiaal  In  combating  the 
Communists  who.  for  the  fljrat  time  In  Chi- 
nese history,  were  identifying  the  governors 
with  the  interests  of  the  governed.  The  tm- 
crltlcal  support  of  Chiang  by  hla  idolaters  in 
tbe  United  States  contributed  not  to  his 
triumph  but  to  his  defeat. 

Sarly  In  the  war  Davles  and  other  realistic 
observers  recognised  that  the  trend  was  In 
Mao's  favor  and  against  Chiang.  They  advo- 
cated that  the  UJ3.  not  tie  Itself  to  a  sinking 
ehlp  of  state  but  take  steps  to  develop  a  re- 
lationship with  Mao  that  would  keep  him 
away  from  StaUn.  For  their  part,  Mao.  Chou 
and  other  Commtmlst  leaders  wanted  to  deal 
with  the  United  States;  they  were  not  at  all 
eager  to  fall  into  Stalin's  grip.  Their  nation- 
alism counted  for  more  -ban  their  oom- 
munlsm. 

As  Davles  and  his  colleagues  pointed  out 
in  their  aoeuntta  reports,  only  America  could 
keep  the  Chinese  Communists  from  becom- 
img  Russian  satellites.  StaUn  knew  th»t  too. 


He  would   have  preferred   a  dlvldad  China 

(that  long -disputed  border) — which  la  why 
ha  supportad  Chiang — but  ha  alao  knew  that 
Mao  would  have  no  oboloe  but  to  turn  to 
him  If  the  Americana  supported  a  doomed 
Chiang.  Thai,  of  course.  Is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. Aa  the  war  against  Japan  ended,  the 
US.,  despite  protestations  that  it  waa  doing 
no  such  thing.  Intervened  on  the  side  of 
Chiang.  China  waa  "lost"  not  baeauae  the 
U.S  aided  the  Communlat  but  beeauaa  It 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  thacn. 
Thus,  the  oovirsa  of  history  was  changed; 
thus,  tbe  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  The 
fn%i  Irony  Is  the  visit  to  both  Peking  and 
Moscow  of  that  quintessential  antl -Commun- 
ist of  yesteryear.  Richard  Nixon. 

In  his  reports,  which  he  quotes  in  detail, 
Davles  foresaw  all  thla,  and  because  he  and 
his  oolleaguea  wrote  ao  perceptively,  honestly 
and  accurately,  thay  ended  up  In  disgrace, 
just  as.  decades  later,  young  man  who  op- 
posed an  obacene  war  languished  In  JaU  or 
exile,  while  those  who  prosecuted  the  wax 
occupied   seats   of  honor  and  power. 

Perhaps  it  is  some  consolation  to  Davles 
and  others  so  Injured  that  history  haa  vin- 
dicated them.  Thla  book  la  an  Invaliutble  In- 
side look  at  one  of  the  most  momentous 
chapters  of  Amertcan  and  world  hlatory. 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  is  extremely  In- 
teresting and  coincidental  that  on  the 
same  day,  the  review  of  the  book  entitled 
"Luce  and  His  Empire"  by  W.  H.  Swan- 
berg appears  right  next  to  a  review  of  a 
book  caUed  "Dragon  By  the  Tall,"  by 
John  Paton  Davles.  Jr..  the  review  being 
written  by  Richard  J.  Walton.  This  re- 
view Is  headlined  "How  China  Was 
•Lost'." 

If  you  read  these  two  reviews  to- 
gether— ^they  are  extremely  well  done, 
and  I  am  sure  the  books  are  now  avail- 
able— recounting  two  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant historical  discussions  of  the 
backgroimd  to  the  policy  that  has  led 
us  to  the  tragic  and  disastrous  condition 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today,  in 
which  we  are  bogged  down  In  a  land  war 
in  Asia  which  has  cost  us  already,  I  ex- 
pect, about  $200  billion;  and  there  is  no 
end  in  sitfbit. 

We  wonder  how  we  got  in  this  situa- 
tion? The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
a  moment  ago,  was  sas^g  we  Inherited 
the  war,  that  this  administration  in- 
herited it.  It  did  inherit  It.  The  preceding 
administration  inherited  many  of  the 
elements  of  the  war,  and  the  elements 
go  back,  and  are  traced  in  these  two 
books,  back  In  ttie  1930'8,  the  1940's,  and 
through  the  years. 

The  review  of  Mr:  Luce's  book  is  a 
fascinating  one.  because  all  of  us  who 
have  been  in  public  life  are  aware  of  the 
tremendous  influence  that  Time  maga- 
zine and  its  afaiiates.  Fortune  and  others, 
have  had  upon  the  public  opinion  of  this 

country.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  s'leld  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

How  that  fits  in  with  the  bodt  by  Mr. 
John  Paton  Davles  is  that  it  so  happens 
that  Mr.  Davles  wa«  one  of  the  principal 
victims  of  the  propagaada  which  ap- 
peared, over  the  years,  Ua  the  Luoe  pub- 
lications. Davles  was  not  the  only  one.  but 
he  is  a  claetie  exunple  of  tbs  persecutkoi 
of  our  most  int^U»ant  Foreign  Service 
offlcere  by  the  kind  of  potHJaganda  which 


Luce  and  Time  magazine  so  efOdently 
UMd,  and  which  ao  effectively  pcteoned 
the  mind  of  America  far  some  30  yean. 
I  think  It  will  be  veiy  interesting  to 
Senators  to  see  thsse  two  books,  and 
especially  theee  reviews,  presented  to- 
gether. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Recokd  another  book 
review,  written  by  Mr,  Walter  demon*. 
of  the  book  entitled  "Luoe  and  His  Bm- 
plre"  by  Mr.  Swanberg.  It  Is  a  little  dif- 
ferent type  of  review,  published  in  News- 
week magaslne.  but  It  is  all  ahout  the 
same  book. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book 
review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BccoRO,  as  follows: 

CmzBM  liUca 
(By  Walter  Clemona) 
"I  am  going  to  get  Into  the  fovirth  form 
...  I  must.  I  will.  And  Ood  haa,  la.  and  will 
help  ma.  Juat  take  my  100%  In  Algebra.  It 
waa  all  Ood."  Even  aa  a  schoolboy,  W.  A. 
Swanberg  obaarvea,  Henry  Luoe  exhibited  "a 
formidable  familiarity  with  Okid"  that  waa 
to  sustain  him  throughout  his  joumallitlc 
career.  Bom  In  China  in  1868,  he  Ihharttad 
from. his  Preebyterlan  mUslonsry  father  the 
"mlachlef-maklng  polltlco-theoIoglcal  doc- 
trine .  .  .  that  Ood  had  given  Anoertca  Hla 
particular  bleeslng  and  had  entrusted  the 
nation  to  spread  not  only  Christianity  but 
democracy."  Mla&lonary  zeal,  Swanberg  sug- 
geets,  was  the  force  that  propelled  Luce. 

Both  as  biography  and  as  corporate  history, 
"Luce  and  Hla  Etoplre"  Is  riveting.  Aa  a 
schoiarahlp  boy  at  Hotchklss  with  a  narvoui 
stammer,  young  Harry  Luoe  entered  Into  ■un- 
easy friendship  with  the  more  brilliant  and 
ptopular  Briton  Hadden,  against  whom  he  waa 
pitted  for  seven  years  at  prep  school  and  Tale. 
When  these  two  founded  Time  In  1928.  a 
cheeky,  38 -page  rewrite  of  world  eventa  lifted 
from  the  prevloua  week's  newapapars,  Hsdrtwn 
was  the  joumallat  ("Por  him.  no  Joy  ootfld 
surpaaa  that  of  polishing  hla  own — or  aome- 
ona  else's — oopy  into  Unee  that  crackled") 
whUe  Journalism  was  for  Luoe  only  ona  of 
several  poealble  paths  to  power  and  puMIe 
office.  Ona  of  the  aurprlaea  of  Bwanbarg^  hla- 
tory la  Luoe'B  realataxtce  aa  late  aa  1998,  long 
after  economy  waa  a  factor,  to  forming  hla 
ovm  newsgathertng  organisation.  "Time  la  a 
rewrite  sheet,"  insisted  Luce,  to  whom  f»eta 
were  secondajry  to  opinion -ahaptng. 

Hadden  and  Luoe  were  mllUonalree  by  88. 
But  the  partners,  'Taahed  together  In  trl- 
umph,"  were  In  fundaanental  dlaagreesnant. 
Fortune  magazine,  which  Luce  fliat  called 
Power,  waa  his  creation,  aa  TlxM  had  haea 
Hadden "B.  and  a  vehicle  for  separating  him- 
self from  Hadden  wlthte  th«lr  organlaatton. 
Hadden-s  death  due  to  blood  poiaonlng  in 
19J9  reoolved  their  oonfUot  Just  aa  Time  en- 
tered a  period  of  suoceea  unaftaeted  by  tha 
areat  DepreaaUm.  and  Luee  hit  hU  atrtde  aa 
mlaslonary-ldeologue-propa^wvdlat. 

■We  have  largely  forgotten  what  'SOa  Luoa 
joumalUm  w«a  like,  and  Swanberg  provides 
eye-popping  apeeteians.  Timers  Itorelgn  liawa 
under  Laird  S.  CJoldsborougto  viewed  Hitler 
with  good-htimoT»d  indulgenoe.  batdced 
Franco  and  rtdleuled  the  luaUtanca  of  •*aw»- 
age  and  Illiterate"  mMcplan  "Madca- 
moors"  to  MuaaoRn!"*  1994  Invasion.  W>rtan«  • 
devoted  an  entire  1984  laaue  to  Italy  under 
the  "brilliant"  Duoe:  "Other  nations  falter 
or  reel  hysterically  in  seajrsh  of  unity.  Italy 
Is  calm  and  united  under  the  emblem  of 
common  strength  and  effort  which  la  ?»•- 
clam  .  .  .  With  uplifted  hearts  and  Augustan 
prtda  tb*  wopa  aw  unwopplng  themaelvea." 

By  thlattnae  Luce  waa  al^  ambazked  on 
what  Swanberg  calls  "the  swpfeme  but  futUe 
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•flort  ol  hU  Hit."  Tht  cnirl«tl»nimUon  ot 
ChMsm  under  Chiang  K*l-«Iiek  wm  "»  dream 
ttuit  glowed  like  tbe  Or»U.  R  repreeented 
tiM  ooDCaiBBiAtton  of  tlie  work  bU  r»tbOT 
•nd  BWtbar  bad  befun  wben  tbey  aalled  for 
Ohio*  In  xm."  Luoe'e  inlatuatton  with  tbe 
Cblai^s  wae  irreverently  known  ae  "Harry'e 
mania"  among  bU  coUeeguee.  Bwanberg  er- 
guea  UiAt  by  putting  Cblang  on  Time's  cover 
a  record  seven  ttmee  between  1B37  and  1948. 
by  ttreloee  lobbytng  on  bta  behalf.  Lace  wae 
tbe  prime  mowr  In  UB.  enpport  for  the  ILao- 
m^nt*^ng  In  fumlirtilng  eeapegoau  for  the 
"loea  of  Gblna."  be  (urtber  stiggeats.  ''prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  atngle  force,  the 
Lucepc«e»  channeled  tbe  gropli^  and  disor- 
ganized emotion*  d  American  dlttirea  Into 
McCarthylsm." 

Swanberg  Is  both  amuadng  and  humane 
•bout  Luce's  personality:  bis  relentleee  eurl- 
oelty.  his  humor leaeneae,  bla  abeentmlnded- 
ness  about  food  and  dreee  (the  first  Urs. 
Luce  once  caUed  hla  secretary  to  ask.  "Wotild 
you  see  If  Mr.  Luce  Is  wearing  one  brown 
■boe  and  one  black?"— he  waa).  Working  for 
Luce  could  be  nerve-racking;  at  luncheons 
Luce  would  pick  out  a  haplees  staffer  and 
fire  queetlona  at  him  until  he  became  ab- 
sorbed m  his  own  thovighU  and  lapsed  Into 
a  monologue,  "dreadfully  boring  but  better 
than  being  on  the  wttnees  stand.'"  A  sum- 
mons to  hla  offlce  for  quick  answer*  to  tough 
queetlona  waa  known  aa  the  Terror,  the  Rack 
or  tbe  Last  Judgment. 

"For  some  godam  reason  Republicans 
can't  write."  the  conservative  Luce  replied 
when  aaked  why  be  bad  so  many  Uberala  on 
hla  staff.  He  drove  some  of  the  beat  of  them 
away  during  the  '40a,  notably  John  Hersey 
and  Theodore  White,  and  at  a  dinner  in  1962 
for  the  entire  Time  ataff.  many  of  whom  had 
aupported  Stevenson  agalnat  the  Boea's 
choice.  Blaenhoww.  be  delivered  a  swagger- 
ing, reaentlul  apeech:  "I  Introduce  myaelf 
to  you  aa  your  boaa  ...  I  gueaa  that  meana  I 
could  fire  any  of  you  . . ." 

Hla  lonely,  irritable  laat  years  were  bright- 
ened by  expertmenU  with  LSD.  In  which  hla 
wife,  Clare,  joined  him. 

Oood  aa  It  la.  "Luce  and  Hla  Empire"  Is 
dlaAgured  by  polemic.  While  Swanberg  says 
It  would  be  "exceealve"  to  say  that  without 
Luce  thM*  would  have  been  no  China  lobby, 
no  Sen.  Joeeph  McCarthy,  no  national  hys- 
teria over  Asian  Conununlam.  in  altect  be 
seema  to  attribute  every  national  mlatake  in 
more  than  three  decades  to  Luce's  unaacer- 
talnable  power  over  the  American  mind.  A 
portentous  purple  passage  worthy  of  Time  at 
ItaLuoestdeacrlbea  "the  Luce-press  .  .  per- 
meating the  atmoapbere  with  an  Informa- 
tional amog  so  expertly  generated  that  for  a 
time  the  only  amartlng  eyes  and  protesting 
lungs  seemed  those  of  a  few  dlaceming 
Democrats,  radlcala.  coUeglana  and  labor 
leaders."  Swanberg  rhetorically  aaka  'how 
much  of  the  coat  to  America  In  Its  stagger- 
ing decay  of  damooracy,  law.  national  unity 
and  spirit"  can  be  laid  to  Luoe'a  Journallam. 
tben  leaves  the  question  hanging.  Once  he 
even  allowa  blmaelf  to  call  Vietnam  "hla 
war" — that  Is.  Luce'a 

In  Indicting  Luce  for  tbe  manipulation  of 
opinion,  hla  Uograpber  aboold  be  above  re- 
prosMli.  When  tbe  Oennan  Der  Spiegel  re- 
fwred  to  Luoe  aa  oim  of  the  U3.'a  seven  most 
powerful  men.  SwantMrg  coounenta:  "That 
bualneaa  of  beiny  amn"!  the  seven  moat  pow- 
erful muat  bave  Inter  sated  Xiwce.  Who  In  bell 
wera  the  other  six?"  And  who  in  hell,  a  reader 
may  wonder,  la  the  authority  for  that  last 
aantenoe?  Swanberg  here  Invents  a  sentiment 
for  Luce  m  the  style  of  the  notorloua  un- 
identified bystander  In  Time  atorlee  who  ueed 
to  apeak  conveniently  for  the  management. 
I  dont  admire  Luoe  any  more  than  Swan- 
berg does,  rm  only  sorry  to  see  Swanberg 
reeortlng  to  some  of  Luoa'a  techniques. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  la  a  very  faictn- 
atlxig  obacrvation  about  how  It  is  tbat  we 
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find  ourselves  in  this  extremely  serloui 
foreign  policy  situation. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wish  to  take  the  floor  at 
this  time?  I  was  going  to  comment  rather 
loosely  upon  some  of  his  previous  re- 
marks, but  I  do  not  wish  to  inconvenience 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  Senator  can  go  right  ahead  and  be 
loose,  and  I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Perhaps,  since  the 
Senator  Is  leaving  the  floor,  I  should 
reserve  these  remarks  until  he  returns, 
so  I  shall  delay  just  a  moment. 

Since  I  was  speaking  of  "Luce  and  His 
Empire,"  it  Is  rather  Interesting  that  in 
the  insertion  I  put  In  the  Ricord  yester- 
day at  page  815787.  It  wUl  be  noted  that 
among  the  commodities  approved  for 
funding  imder  U.S.  giant  agreements 
with  Cambodia  through  March  1972, 
Time  magazine  was  one  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  the  foreign  aid  bill  helped 
to  pay  for,  to  send  into  Cambodia. 

There  are  many  other  things:  air- 
conditioning  equipment,  of  course,  and 
battery  chargers  and  all  kinds  of  account- 
ing machines,  padlocks,  brewery  supplies, 
bottle  tops — $19,000  worth  of  bottle 
tops — cellophane  tape,  cigarette  manu- 
facturing materials  is  a  very  minor  one, 
garden  hose,  adding  machines,  calcula- 
tors, typewriters,  pen  refills — 4  million 
pen  refills  for  the  7  million  people  in 
Cambodia.  Colored  plumbing  fixtures. 
and  so  on.  I  presume  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  self -perpetuating  empire  we  build;  We 
put  so  much  money  into  these  countries 
under  the  aid  bills  that  then  they  are  in 
a  position  to  order  colored  plumbing  fix- 
tures from  the  United  States  as  in  the 
case  of  Cambodia,  where  I  am  sure  they 
are  great  status  sjonbola. 

So  there  are  many  otter  things  besides 
bribes  to  opposition  legislators  that  this 
bill  will  pay  for.  and  we  ought  to  be  very 
proud  of  the  great  contributions  we  make 
to  the  societies  of  these  various  coim- 
tries,  especially  in  Southeast  Asia. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceedings 
which  occurred  during  the  debate  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972  and  which 
by  unanimous  consent  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record.) 


VISIT  TO  THE  SiaiATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  SWEDISH  RKSDAQ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  a  dlstlnguisbai 
group  of  visitors  to  the  UJB.  Senate.  TbU 
lady  and  these  gentlemen  are  partiei- 
pants  in  a  study  visit  to  the  Uoltid 
States  and  Canada  and  are  members  d 
the  Committee  on  Ccsistltutional  Mat- 
ters of  the  Swedish  Riksdag. 

I  might  say  they  came  In  just  as  we 
started  on  this  series  of  votes  on  the 
foreign  assistance  bill,  so  they  have  bad 
quite  a  remarkable  experience,  I  tblak, 
in  seeing  how  Senators  vote. 

I  present:  Mr.  Erik  Adamsson,  Mr. 
Erik  Nelander.  Mr.  AUan  Hemelius,  Mrs. 
Gunbjorg  Thunvall,  Mr.  Karl  Boo,  Uz. 
Hilding  Johansson,  Mr.  Holger  Mossberg, 
Mr.  MArten  Werner,  Mr.  Olof  SvenaacB. 
Mr.  Bertil  Fiskesjo,  Mr.  Gusti  GustaT»- 
son,  Mr.  Bjom  Molin.  Mr.  Martin  Olsaoo, 
Mr.  Bemt  Nilsson.  and  Mr,  Ake  Wlc- 
torsson. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3970)  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Conaumer  Advlaera  In  the  Executive  Offlce  of 
the  President,  to  establish  an  Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to  author- 
lie  a  program  of  grants,  In  order  to  protect 
and  eerve  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PREStDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiai.  the  S«iate  will  proceed  to  Its 
c<»sideration.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana Is  recognlaed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  with- 
out rehnqulshlng  my  right  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  staad 
in  recess  in  order  that  my  colleagues  ma; 
have  the  opportunity  to  greet  these  dli- 
tlnguished  foreign  visitors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  In  receas 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Whereupon,  at  2:49  p.m..  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:54  pjn. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Roth)  . 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  what  the  schedule  is 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  rest  of  the 
week,  the  rest  of  the  month,  and  possibly 
the  rest  of  the  year? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  raised  Is  too  all-enccMnpasslng. 
but  I  believe  the  pending  business  now  Is 
S.  3970.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  joint  leadership  on  tomorrow  to  call 
up  HH.  1  and  make  it  the  first  track  In 
legislation. 

We  hope,  also,  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  to  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  this 
week. 

The  pension  bill  Is  in  a  state  of  limbo 
at  the  present  time.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  situation  is. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriations  bill  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  fiUl  committee  probably  on 
Wednesday,  that  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations will  be  reported  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  to  the  full  committee,  and 
that  the  Defense  appropriations  will  be 
reported  to  the  full  ccwnmittee  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week. 

Military  construction  appropriations 
wUl  come  up  next  week. 

Supplemental  appropriattons  will  come 
up  the  week  after  that. 

The  debt  celling  wlU  come  In  there,  and 


fjigg^  will  be  conference  rqporto  In  tbe 

mrtiTitt**** 

Somewhere  In  between  these  measures. 
HJl.  13915  win  be  called  up. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
Itader.  Hopefully,  all  the  work  he  has 
laid  oat  may  be  aecompUshed  in  l«ss  time 
ttian  he  has  Indicated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hop*  so. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr!  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
make  comment.  If  I  say,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  tbe  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  the  practice  of  maintaining 
a  second  track,  as  the  Senators  from 
Alabama  has  pointed  out  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  could  well  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  being  given  an  op- 
portunity  to  vote  on  H.R.  13915. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  the  intention 
of  the  joint  leadership  to  put  the  so- 
called  equal  educational  opportimity  bill 
on  the  first  track  when  it  ia  called  up. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
by  "first  track"  the  unfinished  business, 
which  would  ctmie  from  its  having  been 
once  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  make  the  equal  educational 
opportunity  bUl  the  pending  business 
at  a  time  when  there  is  no  unfinished 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  that  it  could  then 
move  to  the  status  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  would  bear  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  one  moment 
more,  co\ild  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  give  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  those  who  are  greatly  in- 
terested In  this  measiure  some  Indication 
at  what  would  be  left  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  at  the  time  this  bill  Is 
made  the  unfinished  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  I  cannot.  It 
would  depend  on  what  the  situation  Is 
at  the  time.  It  could  be  the  debt  ceiling. 
B  could  be  an  appropriation  bilL  It 
could  be  a  continuing  resolution.  It  could 
be  a  number  of  bills.  But  the  Senator 
need  have  no  concern  that  there  win  not 
be  enough,  at  least  in  the  leadership's 
opinion,  to  make  sure  that  the  leadership 
is  not  attempting  an  end  run  around  the 
proponents  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then,  "must"  legislation 
will  be  on  the  Calendar,  and  by  must 
legislation,  the  iunlor  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama means  legislation  that  must  of 
necessity  pass  the  Senate  prior  to  sine 
die  adjournment.  Must  legislation  wUl 
be  on  the  Calendar  at  the  time  the  equal 
educational  opportunity  bill  Is  made  the 
unfinished  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Tes.  It  would  come 
from  the  listing  of  the  legislation  I  have 
just  given  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  some  must  legislation 
would  be  back  of  this  bm? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  that  assurance.  At 
a  somewhat  later  date,  then,  the  ma- 
jority leader  could  be  a  little  more  spe- 
cific, could  he  not.  In  all  likelihood,  on 
this  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  Joint  teadership  has 
Indicated  that  it  will  endeavor  to  give 
him  and  the  Senate  sufOclent  notice. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  the  coojieratitm  he 
hag  given  us  in  connectiaa  with  this 
matter  and  his  firm  assurances  that  we 
wUl  be  given  an  opp<wtunlty  to  have  this 
matter  considered  by  the  Senate  as  the 
unfinished  business  before  the  Senate, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  cut  off  by  the 
plea  of  one  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  and  before 
sine  die  adjournment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  distln- 
gidshed  majority  leader  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1972,  in  connection  with  HJl. 
13915. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    SXNATa, 

WOMhington,  D.C.,  September  25, 1972. 
Re  HJl.  13915. 

Hon.  MiKX  iiASSWJKLD, 

Majority  LeaAer,  UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxMi  Sknatob  MAMsraELO.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate tiie  Joint  Memorandum  of  under- 
standing between  jrou  and  Senator  Scott 
whtch  was  inserted  in  the  Ooa«rea8lanal  B«c- 
ord  on  Sejrtember  15,  1972,  and  alao  the  atate- 
menta  that  yoa  made  tn  ooUoquy  wlUt  m£ 
on  that  oocaslon.  all  having  to  do  with  the 
scheduling  for  oonalderatlon  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Equal  Ertucatlnnal  Opportunity  BlU, 
H.R.  13916.  The  Joint  Leaderablp  has  a 
treoiendoua  reaponslblUty  In  sebednUng 
legislation,  espedally  tn  tba  doalng  days  of 
a  Congreas,  and  I  recognlae  and  a|>i)B«ota«e 
this 


the  leadership  moving  to  s«q>pUnt  the  un- 
OBishad  bustDess  with  tMa  wemamm},  M  a 
Xt^  when  there  are  several  "mvsS" MUsS»- 

,fym9rttmm  aw  tK»  QwiaW  tTSlld— '    ttUS  WVOId 

Mwent  tbe  ■waaiiiw  being  wlth«wwn  ten 
SMWt*  oenatdMratlon  by  oaa  Beaatflc  dasUlnc 
ta  do  so,  and  It  la  Vb*  only  way  to 
a  fair  chanoe  of  a  vote  thereon- 

I  hope  that  an  agreansaat  can  toa 
whereby  HJl.  1SS16  wfll  rnov*  to  tt»^<afced 
bmaituat  atatua  at  an  aazty  data.^  tn  my 
Judgment,  aueh  action  on  t&a  pwt  of  tha 
leadership  would  be  in  line  with  your  oasmo- 
randmn  and  tha  ooUoquy  foUowUic  K. 
BeaftectfuUy, 

Jau^  B.  Aludt. 


HJa.  13915  la  a  moat  important  pleee  at 
legislation  that  directly  aflecta  achool  chil- 
dren throughout  tbe  nation,  the  quality  of 
education  they  receive  and  their  health  and 
welfare.  MiUlons  of  people  throii^out  ttie 
country,  in  my  judgment,  plaoe  this  ptooe  of 
legislation  at  or  naar  the  top  In  ptkalty  of 
all  the  measures  now  peiMUng  before  ttie 
Congress. 

In  looking  forward  and  conalderlag  the 
posalble  order  of  scheduling  of  the  remain- 
ing leglslatloiL,  It  occurs  to  me  that  by  use 
of  tbe  two  track  system,  any  bm  which  ta 
not  the  unfinished  boslnass,  but  on  tbe 
second  track,  is  in  daUy  jeopardy,  tor  It  would 
have  to  have  lU  life  or  pwadsncy  botore  the 
Senate  renewed  each  day  by  nnantmrma  con- 
sent. Thus.  IX  HA.  13915  la  presented  on  tbe 
second  track,  one  Senator  eotdd.  on  any 
day,  prevent  further  oonalderatlon  of  the 
measure  on  the  nest  day.  Such  a  altuatloci 
would  make  It  ImpoasMa  for  a  practical 
standpoint  to   bring  the   bill   to   a  vote. 

I  would  like  to  see  ttie  two  track  systam 
oonttnue  If  It  woold  expedite  ttie  bustneas 
of  the  Senate.  However,  tf  Ita  oonttnned  use 
woiUd  jeopardise  fuU  cooalderatlon  and  a 
poHilble  vote  on  the  aaarlta  at  B.B.  1391ft, 
then  I  respectfuUy  sulmlt  that  I  would  llks 
to  see  an  end  put  to  the  use  of  tbe  two  track 
syatam  for  the  rwnalTirter  at  ttaJs  iiaalon. 

If  we  oould  be  ansa  tt»t  HJS.  ISBIS  wfll 
be  made  the  unflnMied  bnataeas  (allSaar  by 
m«.wng  It  tha  pending  bualneaa  at  a  tiaaa 
when  there  la  no  nnflnWtart  Twialnat  or  by 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mir.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nctx^kska  (Mr. 
Hxttska).       

EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS — CON- 
FERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence oa  HJl.  12662,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate coDsideratioii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Roth).  The  report  wiU  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 
amendmenta  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  bUi  (iB. 
13682)  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Oommla- 
slon  on  Civil  Bights,  to  expand  the  Jurladlc- 
tlon  of  the  Commlaaton  to  Include  dlacrtml- 
piitinn  i)*cause  of  sex.  to  authcrlae  appro- 
priations for  the  Commlaaion,  and  for  other 
purpoaes.  having  met,  after  full  and  tree 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hooaes 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majortty  of  tha  con- 
ferees. 

Th»  PRESIDING  OFFICTCB.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  consideration  of   the 
coKifereiice  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  omslder  the  rep<wt,  wtilch 
reads  as  follows: 

CoMVKaxifcs  BaroBT 
The  oonunlttee  of  conference  on  tha  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bOl  (H.&. 
13663)  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commlaaion 
on  ClvU  Rights,  to  expand  the  Jurladlction 
of  the  Comml88ton  to  Include  dlscrlmtnatton 
becauae  of  sex,  to  authorlae  apppoprlatlona 
for  the  Commission,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  eonfaranoe. 
have  agreed  to  recomrownd  and  do  raeom- 
mand  to  their  respective  Houaaa  aa  foUowa: 
Tb«t  the  Senate  recede  trooa  Ita  amand- 
manU  numbered  1.  3.  3.  4.  ft.  6.  7,  and  10. 

That  the  Houae  recede  tram  Ita  dlaagree- 
mmt  to  tha  amandmenta  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered Sand  9. 

Pkajt  a.  Haar. 

BoacAM  L.  BavBXA, 

Hu»H  Scott, 

Baaaf  L.  Ponc. 
Jlanoffera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

EiicAiroxi.  OaT,i..ia. 

Jack  Baooaa. 

Wa^LJAM  L.  HmrcATX, 

WnxiAM     M.     McCuixocH, 

Bdwaxd  HoTCHorsoit, 
Uanagtrt  on  the  Part  at  the  Rous*. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  btll 
Is  designed  to  eztoid  the  life  of  the  Com- 
znlsslaQ  an  Civil  Rights,  to  expand  Its 
juzlsdlctkm  in  some  respects,  and  to  «u- 
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thorlze  approprUUonB  tor  the  Commli- 

sion's  work.  , .       . 

in  aU.  10  wnandmenU  were  conaldeared 
in  the  conference.  Seven  were  technte^ 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  renumbertog 
amendments.  The  Senate  receded  on  aU 
seven  of  those  amendments. 

(S  amendments  8  and  9.  the  House 
receded.  The  amendments  authorized  ap- 
pwrtattons  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  to 
the  amount  of  $55  million,  and  In  the 
case  of  fiscal  years  1974  through  1978  In 
annual  amounts  of  $7  million.  The  House 
figures  In  those  Instances  were  $65  mil- 
lion and  $8.5  miUlon,  respectlTely.  But 
the  House  reeeded  on  those  two  amend- 

"Tmendment  10  consisted  of  title  H 
which  was  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Government  em- 
ployees. That  was  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  discussion  during  the  course  of 
the  conference  sessions.  Th*  P*rtl"«en. 
tary  difficulties  which  would  have  been 
enVountered.  had  that  amendment  be^ 
retained  In  the  other  body,  wou^d  have 
been  quite  difficult.  There  would  have 
been  obstacles  of  a  substantial  nature  at 
this  late  hour  in  the  congressional  ses- 
sion which  might  have  worked  even  a 
greater   hardship   than   they   normally 

*°U  was  chiefly  out  of  deference,  and  not 
a  shorUge  of  convicUon  on  the  part  of 
Lm  °^  the  conferees,  that  the  Senate 
did  recede  on  that  amendment,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reach  an  agreement. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reQUirement  to  print  the  con- 
ference report  as  a  Senate  report  be 

"  li?'  PRESIDINO     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

'^'m?  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  obser\'atlon  with  respect 
to  the  conference  report.  I  cannot  agree 
to  It  but  I  should  like  to  thank  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  for  the  fact 
that  they  stood  by  the  Senate  amend- 
rnent  which  consisted  of  title  n  untu  It 
became  apparent  to  them  that  if  they 
continued  to  do  so  it  might  jeopardize 
passage  of  the  legislation  entirely  and 
then,  and  then  only,  the  Senate  voted  to 
recede  on  tiUe  n.        ^  ^  ,  .  *^  „«* 

This  tWe  is  one  that  I  hope  to  get 
passed  in  the  next  session.  It  embodies 
what  ia  called  the  civil  rights  of  Federal 
employees.  I  think  it  is  leig«;i^  ^^ 
great  Importance.  It  has  pasaedthe  Sen- 
ate several  times,  the  last  two  times  with- 
out opposition.  Thus  far.  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  House  to  take  action  on 
it  The  Senate  conferees  stood  as  long  as 
they  reasonably  could  for  the  position  of 
the  Senate  and  I  want  to  thank  them  for 

^°llf  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  a  question? 
Could  we  know  how  the  money  author- 
ization for  the  commission  stands? 

Mr  HRD8KA.  Yes.  For  fiscal  year  1973 
the  House  has  aaked  $6.6  million.  The 
Senate  version  was  f5.5  million.  The 
House  receded,  so  the  ^5.8  mimon  Is  au- 
thoriwd  fot  this  current  «»q»l  Veax- 

•FOT  fiscal  years  1974  tte-ough  1978,  the 
House  version  was  $8.5  million.  The  Sen- 


ate version  was  $7  million— the  latter 
figure  prevailed,  the  House  having  re- 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  In  each  case,  the  Senate 
flgxu-e  prevailed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  the  agency  Itself  or  the  com- 
mission itself  is  restive,  or  that  they  in- 
dicated any  opposlUon? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  commission  itself? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  think  It  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  would  have  preferred  the  higher 
figure  but  the  wisdom  of  the  conference 
was  that  it  should  not  be  so. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  What  I  meant  was,  did 
they  react  in  any  way? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No,  not  since  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  since  the  conference. 
May  we  know  how  that  compares  with 
what  they  got  In  fiscal  1972? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  have  that  exact 
figure  available  to  me  right  now,  but  it 
Is  an  increase. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  does  not 
know  how  much,  or  what  the  amount  is. 
or,  anything  else:-  If  the  Senator  would 
not  mind.  I  should  like  to  find  out.  so  if 
the  Senator  would  indulge  me.  it  will  take 
only  a  few  minutes,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  ,       ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  ,  ^     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
further  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Javits*  . 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  as- 
certained that  the  figure  for  1972.  ac- 
cording to  the  veto  of  the  appropriation 
bill  for  HEW,  et  cetera*  was  $4,820,000. 
And  the  same  figure  is  contained  in  the 
so-caUed  new  HEW  a^ropriations  bill. 
I  regret  that  the  lowest  figure  was  ac- 
cepted. I  think  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission Is  critically  important.  However, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commission 
itself  has  not  seen  fit  to  utter  any  par- 
ticularly decided  complaint  and  that  the 
figures  exceed  $7  million  annually  and 
$5.5  million  for  the  first  year  and  exceed 
the  figures  provided  in  the  appropria- 
tions bin,  I  shaU  Interpose  no  further  ob- 

jectlcm.  

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Roth)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 

conference  report  (putting  the  question) . 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN 
ATORS  BELLMON.  CHURCH.  MOSS. 
AND  BAYH  TOMORROW 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders  tomorrow 

under  the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated:     Senators     Bixlhon.     Church, 

Moss,  and  Bayh.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  AND  SEN- 
ATOR SCOTT  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  aforementioned  orders,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  tomor- 
row for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes:  Sena- 
tors Robert  C.  Byrd  and  Scott. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS   UNTIL   9   A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  askxmanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  untU  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  at 
some  time  in  the  afternoon  the  leadership 
maj',  depending  on  the  movement  with 
respect  to  S.  3970  at  that  time,  decide  to 
take  up  any  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing measures,  on  each  of  which  there  is  a 
time  limitation  agreement: 

H.R.  10723,  an  act  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  RodenU- 
cide  Act. 

S.  3987.  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Act. 

S.  3994.  a  bill  to  assure  that  the  public 
is  provided  with  an  adequate  quantity  of 
safe  drinking  water. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  sUte  this  as  a 
possibility  so  that  Senators  will  not  feel 
that  all  the  yea-and-nay  votes  have  been 
completed  for  today  and  that  there  will 
be  no  more.  It  is  possible,  even  likely, 
that  tiiere  could  be  other  yea-and-nay 
votes  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield 

gladly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  and  able  assistant  majority 
leader  mentioned  the  possibility  that  the 
leadership  would  call  up  <ax  tomorrow 
HJl.  10729?  ^      ^^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  Either  the 
Senator  misimderstood  or  I  misspoke 
myself.  I  said  there  was  a  possibility, 
later  on  today,  that  the  leadership  would 

call  it  up.  ^      .     ^  „„H 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  did  misunderstand  and 
thank  the  Senator.  There  is  a  chance, 
then,  that  the  bill  will  be  called  up  and 
there  has  been  a  compromise  reached  on 
It  It  will  take  only  a  short  time  to  pass 
the  bin.  Possibly  later  on  this  afternoon 
It  win  be  brought  up.  then? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
and  able  assistant  majority  leader. 


rOKSUlSER  PROTECTION  ORQAWI- 
^^°^     ZATION  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  oob- 
sideration  ot  the  btU  (8.  »"«  to^»J*- 
urfi  a  CouncU  of  Consumer  AdTteere  to 
3S  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres»dentJ» 
^toWish  an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
^ctionAgency.  and  to  «uthorte  t,  pro- 
Smi  of^ants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
^e  tiie  interests  of  consumers,  and 

for  other  purposes. ^  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  tjues- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 

the  Senator  from  Alabama.  

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  1  suggest 
thB  Rbsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICBR.  The  defk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

oroceeded  to  caU  the  roU.  ^   ,      ^ 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quortim  caH  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
rejection  of  the  amicus  amendment  It 
has  been  discussed  to  death.  It  has  been 
voted  down  by  the  Govenunent  Opera- 
tkms  Committee  to  executive  session.  It 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  240  to  149  In 
the  House  during  its  oonsideration  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bffl.  Let 
us  now  give  this  amendment  the  fitting 
burial  it  deserves,  and  join  with  thpse 
who  have  previously  considered  the 
amicus  amenAnent  and  rejetted  It. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
Allen  amendment. 
The  yeas  said  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  RIBIOOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  c5«* 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OVrJCBR.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  PreSdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  tlje  de- 
bate and  the  ▼ote  cm  the  pending  bill, 
a  member  oi  my  staff.  Mfiss  Joann  Reed, 
be  given  the  privHege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Prerid^nt,  I  move 
to  lay  the  pending  All«i  amendment  on 
the  table. 
I  &sk  for  the  yeas  and  n^ys. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not  a  sufflcioit  second. 


MuAkl* 

Pastore 
PtMMn 
Percy 


lUadolph 

aiMooff 

Rotb 

Smith 

SlwiitniMi 


Stexukta 
TOOBC 


The  PRE8IDINQ  OFPICKR.  A  Quorum 
is  not  present.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSCTSUD.  Mr.  PreddQit,  I 
move  that  the  Sexveant  at  Arms  be  di' 
rected  to  requeat  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  The  fluea- 
tion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motHwi  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Anna  wiU  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


*i^  Mr.  Tavt)  and  the  Senator  from 
Veiinent  (Mr.  Siarvou)  are  abwnt  on 
Qllclal  taisUMas  to  attend  the  Interpar- 
liMpootary  t^nkm  meetings. 

Ibe  result  was  announced — yeas  49. 
naj(s  SIj,  as  follows: 

[Ho.  474  Ltg.) 
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Xttaoa 
Pkckwootf 
Faatora 
PeMA 

lYi  iitiilr* 

EUbicoif 

Bout 

acbwvtker 

Smltb 

at«Tear> 

Stcvenaon 

Tana«7 


HaRls 
HMt 
H»rtk« 
H»taeld 
Hi^llAgs 
Brooke  HughM 

BunUck  laoufv 

Byra.  Bobert  C.  Jacktoo 


Bectfin 

BtUC 


Cwmoa 


CWJe* 

Cl^tVch 

Coott 


Aiken 

AUoU 

Anderaoa 

Bean 

BeBmon 

Baaniett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Bogg» 

Brooke 

BuitUck 

B>-nl, 

Harry  F. 
Caae 
Cbll«a 
Cburcti 
C-tton 
CrsLnaton 


Jr. 


Curtla 
Dote 

DomllUck 
Edwkrdc 

PooK 

Pulbrt^t 

Oambrell 

Omvei 

Oumey 

H«ctU 

Hitftke 

RVtfleld 

HoUlnga 

loouTe 

JackaoB 

Jordan,  IdaUo 

Keimedy 


LODg 

Matbtaa 

McOielUa 

MUler 

Mondale 

Uoa.tar% 

tfedaana 

Packwood 

Tvormin 

Sdaweikar 

St«feo« 

SteveiMoo 

Symtngtoo 

Thurmocwd 

Tower 

TuniMy 

Welcter 

OFFICER- 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  c*erk  called  theroU,  and 
the  following  Soiators  answered  K)  their 

names: 

(Ikx  473  l«f.)         :j:ii£-.~.- 

Mtao                 Coc»*r  BtmtkMy.id       -' 

Bash                 F.ggttoml  ,         9agb«f  :tAii. ' 

By«i.  tlobert  C  Ervln  JaVlU 

OannoD               Hansen  Ma^rnusosi 

Cook                     Hart  MaJiefleld 


The      PRESIDINa 
quonma  is  present.  .:   ,      ,. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDINa     0FFICI21.     "nie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of   the   Senator 
from  Alabama.  On  this  question  the  y^ 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  win  caU  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaglkion)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnaaota 
(Mr     HiTUPHKEyi.    the    Soiator    from 
South    Dakota    (Mr.   McOqvia*),    the 
Senator  from  New  Hanypahire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRB) ,  the  Senator  from  Montai»  (Mr. 
MxTCAUF),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pku.)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WiniAJ«s)  are  neces- 
sarily absent.         .       -  '«       ^ 

It  farth«c.Ba#i;»u$iea  t:^  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McClw)  and  the 
Senator  from  N«ih, ..,  Pf rohft^  _^  (Mr. 
jQRaAjj)  afe  ahsani  9f^  oSWaJ  hHfiftBss. 
I  further  announce  iha^.if  pr«w»t.«d 
voting,  t;^  fioaator  ;from  A^meapta 
(Mr.  HBici«^i^),.>e^SenatM  ftam 
South  Dakota- .(Afe.  MfiG^»»*u»).  wfienr 
ator  from  TNey  EhmwJrtitns,  (Mr.  Mcl«- 
TxMi) ,  and'^ej^fJoatori/^w  Ne»-  Jersey 
(Mr.  WuxuMs)  would  each  vote  "yea. 

Mr>  COTTON.  I  annanHice  that  tbe 
3eD,»tots  trgfli  T#»ne«j»e  (Mr.  BAK»a  and 
Mr.  ]BBoc?a,.ft^»Wo^  *r9«n  Nawhyprk 
(Mr.  Bwatiw:^.  tfea  8teftaJ<»i  tronajArl- 
zow  (Mx^Q^y»avp>,  the  SenaAer  Xrom 
Michigan  CMr,  GKaw3»\,  and  the  Sena- 


Brvln 

PulbiUlit 

Or«y«l 


Aiken 

Allan 

Allott 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Beimett 

Byrd, 

Harry  P. 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 


BAker 

Bpock 

Buckley 

Ea^eton 

Ooidwaiar 

Grlflln 

Humphrey 


Jarlta 

Kanjkedr 

Magnuaon 

Mana&ald 

Mathlaa 

VmvlaU 

Monwyk 


Jr. 


Muakle 
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Dole 

Domimck 

Baetiaivt 

Edward* 

PanTrin 

Fon« 
GambreU 
Gurney 
HaJiseD 
Hrusks 
Jordan.  Idaito 
NOT  VOTINO- 

JortUn,  N.C. 

McGee 

UcOovem 

Mclntyxe 

MetcaU 

Mundt 

Poll 


Long 

McOUUaa 

Miller 

Bp*rkm*n 

St«nnU 

Taimadg* 

7*burmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 

-20 

S&xbe 

Scott 

Spong 

Stafford 

Tart 

WlUlama 


So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Allen's 
amendment  (No.  150«)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconjBider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  J  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presideit.  I  ask  Iw 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  re- 
ccHislder  the  vote  toy  which  the  Allaa 
sumendment  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
can  the  roll. 

Tbn  aeslstant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  tMr. 
B*eusTOH) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hawib)  .  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
aota  (Mr.  HtncPHUT) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McImttu),  the 
Scaator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mstcalv). 
the  aviator  frtun  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pmll),  the  Senator  from  'Virginia  (Mr. 
SpoifQ).  ti»  Senator  from  New  Jeney 
(Mr.  WiLLUKs) ,  tl»  Senator  from.  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MoQovbh),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktota) 
are  necessarily  abecat. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  (3«rtdina  (Mr.  JoauAM)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyeming  (Mr.  McOsa) 


MichigaJi  iMs,  ^^^*^'r^''J^^°^^  are  Absent  on  official  business. 

^  '"^i^^^S!^^:;^  *^  ^  I  f^'  SiSce.that.  IX  present  and 

''^^£^«.ia&^  voting,  the  S«»atorfwMIW»U(l^. 

ivi-Sf^WS^^SsSsebf^Ss  HuKPHRET),    Uie   Senator   from   South 

"^^e  sSia^fi^^o  (S    SAX..  Dakota   (Mr.   Mcaov.E»).  Uxe  Senator 
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from  New  Hampehire  (Mr.  Mclirr^) , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
WiixuMs)  would  each  tote  "y«. 

yu.  COTTON.  I  aimounce  that  o» 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alloti)  .  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (»&.  B«n 
and  Mr.  B«ocac).  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bucattir).  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  OOLBWAwa).  the  SeMtor 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  a»i»»iH) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  PracY).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Peainsylvanla  (Mr.  Scott)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towia) 
are  necaMarlly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
Mttwbt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxu 
and  Mr.  Tatt)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  SiArroRD)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business  to  attend  the  Interpaiiia- 
mentary  XJnlon  meetings.  

If  present  and  votlnsr.  the  Senator  from 
nunols  (Mr.  PiKCT)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  30.  as  follows: 

{No.  476  Leg.] 
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Anderaon 

Bayh 

Bentaan 

Bible 

Boggi 

Brooke 

Burdlck 


Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUl&gB 

Hugliea 

InouT* 


Byrd.  Robert  0.  ^t^^kaoa 

Caxmon  •--•— 

Oaae 

CbUea 

Cburcb 

Cook 

Cranaton 

Fulbrlgbt 


Muakle 

Nelacm 

Packwocd 

Paatore 

Pearaon 

Proxmlre 

Bandolpb 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Bchwelker 

Smith 

Stevens 

StevenaoA 

Symington 

Tunney 


Aiken 

AUen 

BeaJ: 

BallmoB 

Bennett 

Byrd, 

Harry  T.,  Jr. 
Cooper 
ootum 
Curtlfl 
Dole 


AUoU 

Baker 

Brock 

Buckley 

Eagletoa 

Ooldwater 

QrllBn 

Hants 

Humphrey 


JavlU 

Keiuvedy 

Magnusoo 

Manafield 

Uathlaa 

UoDdale 

Uom 
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Domlnlck  Loxw 

Eastland  Mecaellan 

Edwards  Miller 

KrvUi  Sparkman 

r^iaxiin  Stennls 

Pong  Taljnadge 

aarobrtil  Thurmond 

aum«y  Welcker 

Hanaen  Toung 
Hruaka 
Jccdan.  Idalio 

NOT  vonNO — as 

Jordan.  N.C.  Saxbe 

McOee  Scott 

McOovem  Spong 

Melntyre  StaCord 

Metoalf  Taft 

Momtoya  Tower 

Mundt  WHllami 
Pell 
Percy 


So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Allen 
amendment  was  laid  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  . 

»«r  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  the  present  leglslaUcm  to  create 
yet  another  agency  of  government  and  to 
endow  it  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
intervene  in  and  to  hamper  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  almost  at  will.  Our 
Oovemment   has   already   moved  very 
much  too  far  in  the  direction  of  trying  to 
be  all  things  to  aU  men.  We  do  not  as  a 
people   and   a   nation   want   to   create 
"wrap-around"       government,      which 
would  take  away  from  the  Individual  the 
basic  respwisibmty  for  looking  after  his 
own  Interests — which  would,  to  fact,  de- 
prive him  of  the  right  to  manage  his  own 
toterests.  Yet,  step  by  step,  Congress  has 
continued  to  create  new  agencies  and 
new  programs  which  are  gradually  lead- 


ing us  to  "wrap-around"   government 
and  this  bill  is  another  major  step  In 
that  direction. 

In  addition  to  general  philosophical 
objections    to    expanding    the    Federal 
Oovemmeut's  ctwitrol  over  people  and 
over  commerce  any  further  than  it  has 
already  been  expanded,  there  are  nu- 
merous other  oblectlons  to  be  made  in 
regaitl  to  this  legislation.   Upon  close 
examination  one  can  see  that  the  citi- 
zen has  a  lot  more  at  stake  in  life  and 
In   government   than   merely   his   con- 
sumer interests.  He  Is  also  an  employee 
or  employer,  and  as  such  depends  on  the 
strengtJi  of  the  economy  to  provide  this 
basic  source  of  family  income.  As  he 
moves  forward  in  life  and  accumulates  a 
little  capital  for  retirement,  he  also  be- 
comes an  investor,  from  which  activity 
the  second  major  source  of  family  in- 
come derives.  He  is  also  a  student  at 
some  time  In  his  life,  perhaps  a  soldier 
for  some  length  of  time;  the  citizen  may 
be  a  housewife,  a  teacher,  a  Southerner, 
an  appreciator  of  art  or  nature — the  var- 
ious identifying  facets  of  the  individual 
lives,  personalities,  and  Interests  of  our 
citizens  are  simply  more  numerous  than 
we  can  possibly  imagine.  Should  each 
such  interest  of  our  citizens  be  repre- 
sented   in    government    by    a    special 
agency,  which  can  tie  up  the  fimcUon- 
ing  of  the  general  government  represent- 
ing all  Interests  of  the  people  m  order 
to  maximize  the   influence  of  one  in- 
terest on  a  government  decision? 

How  can  we  Justify  the  creation  of  an 
omnipotent  agency  that  can  tie  up  and 
evrai  direct  the  fimctioning  of  the  general 
government,  unless  we  aissume  that  we 
cannot  govern  ourselves,  and  that  we 
have  to  have  a  Ralph  Nader  agency  to 
actually  tell  us  how  to  run  the  Oovem- 
ment and  what  Interests  of  the  people  to 
take  Into  consideration  in   govemtog? 
This  is  the  very  essence  of  congressional 
authority;  we  write  the  laws,  we  give  the 
general  government  its  charge  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  we  write  in  a  way  that 
takes  Into  consideration  all  mterests  of 
the  American  people,  and  we  oversee  the 
results  of  these  efforte  and  modify  our 
directions  to  the  Government  accord- 
ingly. We  do  not  need  and  cannot  Jus- 
tify the  creation  of  such  an  all-POwerful 
agency   to  Intervene   in  the  governing 
process  on  behalf  of  merely  one  aspect 
of  our  citizens'  Interests,  in  derogation 
of  all  their  other  many  interests. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  trample  of  what  a 
single-purpose  orientation  on  the  part 
of  a  totally  powerful  agency  like  this 
could  mean  to  the  i>rqper  formulation  of 
Ootemment  policy.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  charged  with  the  regula- 
tion of  our  energy  supplies  to  the  extent 
that  they  move  across  State  borders,  and 
its  authority  includes  the  setting  of  rates 
on  the  sale  of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead 
Even  thotigh  this  particular  agency  is  not 
analogous  to  the  ConsTmier  Protection 
Agency,  It  acted  for  years  as  though  It 
was  faced  with  the  tntBrtentlon  of  a  CPA, 
due  to  the  extrwne  popular  pressure  to 
keep  utility  rates  low.  This  is  a  well-rec- 
ognized "gut"  consumer  interest:  every- 
body wants  to  pay  as  little  for  utilities 
as  is  possible,  and  this  Is  a  cause  that  Is 
oonstantly  being  championed  by  the  so- 


called  consumer  advocates  as  against  the 
requests  for  rate  increases  of  tiw  firms 
responsible  for  supplying  energy  to  the 
consumer. 

So  the  FPC,  in  responding  to  this 
heavy  popular  pressure,  and,  no  doubt, 
heavy  congressional  pressure  from  States 
in  the  less  temperate  climoB  to  keep  rates 
low,  made  decisions  on  natural  gas  rates 
over  the  years  that  were  compatible  with 
this  short-run  consumer  Interest,  but 
which  were  inimical  to  the  long-range 
InterestB  of  the  American  people  in  hav- 
ing adequate  and  reawMiahly  priced  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  over  the  long  run.  In 
short,  the  FPC  acted  as  most  agencies 
will  have  to  do  when  they  are  faced  with 
the  CJPA,  and  that  is  to  cave  in  to  the 
shortrun   consumer    goal   of   trying   to 
keep  goods  and  services  at  minimum 
prices  and  maximum  quahty,  rather  than 
at  prices  and  qtiallties  that  market  forces 
determine  will  give  the  consumer  the 
most  for  his  money.  Governmental  de- 
cisions based  on  shortrun  consumer  in- 
terests will  in  most  Instances  paradoxi- 
cally result  ultimately  in  a  reduction  In 
supplies  and  quality  of  the  goods  and 
services  In  question.  New  and  improved 
supplies  will  be  called  forth  then  only 
after  a  substantial  increase  in  capital 
ouUay  is  made  to  offset  the  economic  dis- 
ruption involved  in  the  corruption  of  the 
market  system  with  the  short-sighted, 
solely  consumer-oriented  governmental 
action. 

This  type  of  unsound  governmental 
policy  action  Is  gotog  to  be  the  continuing 
result  of  creating  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  with  such  tremendous  powers  aa 
are  contained  in  this  bill.  I  recommend  to 
the  Senate  for  careful  consideration  the 
views  of  the  learned  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  ERvm)  in  the  committee 
report  on  S.  3970,  wherein  he  details  the 
nature  of  the  administrative  and  phUo- 
sophical  nightmare  we  would  create  with 
this  Agency.  It  would  be  one  thing  if  we 
were  men^  seeking  to  create  an  advisory 
body  for  the  purpose  erf  filing  comments 
with  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  as  to  the  impact  of 
various  prop(»ed  policy  €K:tions  cHi  short- 
run  consumer  interests.  But  to  establish 
a  consumer  agency  that  can  actually  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  acting  to  pol- 
icy matters  or  to  todividual  cases  to  the 
way  it  sees  fit  after  taktog  toto  consid- 
eration all  of  the  toterfsts  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely 
unworthy  of  our  principles  and  assimip- 
tlcns  of  government. 
Marcor    and    Its    Montgomkrt    Ward    Sub- 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
on  the  Senate  fioor  last  week,  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Organization  Act  of  1972,  the  lobbying 
effort  directed  at  this  bill  from  various 
segments  of  the  bustoess  community 
has  been  the  most  tot^xsive  and  at  the 
same  time  111-fotmded  as  any  I  have  en- 
countered to  nay  6  years  to  the  Senate. 

From  the  simple  epithets  such  as 
"superagency"  to  concerns  about  this 
"dreadful  legislation"  to  statements  that 
the  bill  constitutes  "the  most  serious 
threat  to  free  enterprise  and  orderiy 


«w 


government  ever  to  be  V^v>Q9tA^^0^ 
ZZss-   the  charges   abound.  PiwisaJy 
^e  some  of  these  an«gatio«  came 
from  I  gneM  ^'^  "'^  ne?«ff  knoiw.  «- 
though  the  last  Is  a  direct  qiiote  from^ 
so-called  Budnesfi  Respontfyeness  Kit 
Suhored  by  the  Grocer^  ^5«*5??" 
of  Amwica.  That  national  t»ade  asaoda- 
Uon  says  tiiat  it  support*  ihe  concept  of 
consumer  advocacy  underlying  the  bill 
but  has  nevertheless  proposed  a  crtp- 
Dling  "amicus"   amendment-Hjreeently 
the  subject  of  what  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
tended debate  on  tiie  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate—which would  cut  the  heart  out  of 
the  bill.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  is  less  dlsinsenuous.  It 
says  that  it  opposes  the  leglslaticn  out- 
nght  and  views  as  the  best  means  of 
Hlling  it  to  a  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to 
dther   the    Agiicultxire,    Banking    and 
Housing,  or  Judiciary  Committees— take 
your  pick— none  of  which  has  any  legit- 
imate claim  to  Jurisdiction. 

Prom  the  outset  I  beilerved  that  the 
concept  of  a  voice  for  consumers  before 
Federal  agencies  and  courts,  whose  deci- 
sions so  critically  affect  issues  of  health 
and  safety  and  economic  injury  to  con- 
sumers, was  an  idea  whose  time  had 
come.  There  are  Just  too  many  instances 
where  a  few  imp«Tfious  manufacturers 
of  goods  or  suppliers  of  services  are  per- 
mitted by  the  regulatory  agaades  which 
we  have  set  up  to  protect  the  consumer 
to  instead  ignore  his  toterest,  sneer  at 
his  complatot,  slam  the  door  to  his  to- 
quiries,  run  him  around  to  circles,  or  else 
batter  or  badger  him  to  the  potot  that 
he  would  have  been  better  off  if  he  had 
not  gotten  mvolved  in  the  first  place. 

We  have  many  ftoe  and  dedicated  to- 
dividuals  to  these  agencies  just  as  we 
have  many  outstandtog  bustaesses  and 
responsible  business  leaders  throughout 
the  country.  But  it  is  the  exceptions— 
and  the  instances  I  cited  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  week  are  but  a  very  few— which 
cry  out  for  a  strong  consumer  advocate 
to  make  sure  that  the  fundamental  rights 
of  every  consumer  are  preserved  and 
safeguarded. 

My  own  thoughts  on  this  are  not  en- 
tirely shared  by  many  of  my  former  as- 
sociates withto  the  bustoess  conimunity. 
I  have  been  Uterally  told  that  I  am  out 
of  my  mind  for  not  only  supporttog  but 
actively  sponsortog  this  bill.  But  for- 
tunately that  view  is  not  shared  by  all. 
Indeed,  some,  like  myself,  believe  that 
the  erosion  of  consumer  confidence  to 
some  goods  and  services  produced  by 
our  economy  is  attributable  to  the  con- 
sumer betog  booted  arotmd  once,  no, 
many  times,  too  often. 

With  this  background,  let  me  say  that 
it  was  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  having  been 
approached  by  many  chief  executive  offi- 
cers, chairmen  of  the  board,  and  general 
counsels  who  often  had  to  concede  that 
they  hadn't  even  read  the  bill,  to  find 
a  number  of  responsU>le  and  concerned 
executives  who  undertook,  at  my  urging, 
to  let  me  know  specifically  what  their 
legitimate  concerns  were  as  found  to  ear- 
lier versions  of  the  bill,  and  to  make 
definitive  suggestions  for  Improvement. 
My  totent  from  the  begtoning  was  to 
assure  that,  to  establishing  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  represent  the 
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the  same  time  do  <Un 
f  riee  e^teipxlse  base  w! 
econooxy  laor  to  th(i  <?'' 

which  thl&  aovWt)tei ^-^  _  . 

buatoeas.  Accordingly.  I  have  wapoBwa 
and  supported  reflnafflents  to  tlie Num 
Suhcommlttee.  to  committee,,  ahd  wlD 
cailtlnue  to  do  so  on  the  Senate  floor, 
where  stich  improvements  reflect  a  sen- 
sitivity to  these  prtncUjles. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  here  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  a  major  bustoess  firm 
to  this  country,  one  whose  contributions 
to  this  bill  have  been  resxwnsible  fes  well 
as  sttetantlal,  beltovee  as  I  do  that  tbto 
legislation  is  to  the  beat  toterests  of  con- 
sumers yes,  but  also  of  the  buslnesB  com- 
munity Itself.  Marcor.  the  parent  com- 
pany, and  Montgomery  Ward,  Its  subsldl- 
ary,  have  communicated  to  me  their  out- 
right oidorsement  of  this  legislation  and 
their  fervent  hope  that  the  Etoate  win 
"pass  toto  law  the  Consumer  Pfotection 
Agency  bill  this  year  so  as  to  strengthen 
protection  for  constimers  and  public  con- 
fidence   to    bustoess    now."    Mr.    I^o 
SchoKihofen,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Marcor,  goes  on  to  say. 

There  to  a  growing  body  of  optoUm  that 
sees  a  close  (sorrelatton  between  tbe  belief  of 
numerouB  conaumera  that  they  dont  yet  have 
adequate  protection  In  ac»ne  Important  cir- 
cumstances and  todays  leas  tban  optimum 
public  coofldence  in  bualneM,  the  declining 
interest  of  some  talented  young  people  In 
business  c&reers  and  other  Ills  that  currently 
plague  the  market  place.  Because  we  believe 
a  fair  and  effective  Conaixmer  Protection 
Agency  law  would  be  a  positive  step  toward 
correcting  some  of  theee  problems  and  be- 
cause we  believe  It  woiUd  advance  the  vital 
cause  of  providing  aU  Americana  with  fair 
aud  effective  consumer  protection,  we  are 
pleased  to  announce  our  supptM^  for  Senate 
passage  at  6.  3870  now  In  aoowttonoe  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  letter. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more  to 
this  nor  to  his  observation  ttiat  "what's 
good  for  the  consumer  is  not  only  food 
for  business,  it's  the  best  for  bustoess." 
I  guess  what  Mr.  Schoenhofen  really  is 
saytog  is  that  the  media  who  have  re- 
ported so  exceUentiy  on  the  need  for  such 
legislation,  and  that  I  and  my  very  aUe 
cosponsors  Senator  Abraham  Rnioow  of 
Connecticut  and  Senator  Jacob  Javm  of 
New  Yorit  who  have  sought  to  advance  it 
to  the  Senate — that  we  have  not  bean 
reckless.  That  we  are  not  about  to  cause 
the  downfall  of  the  Republic.  la  shoft, 
that  we  are  not  out  of  eur  minds. 

For  a  major  American  firm  to  recog- 
nize this  and  to  be  willing  publicly  to 
express  its  support  for  what  it  believes 
to  be  rightr— notwithstanding  what  I  am 
sure  have  been  and  will  be  Immense  pres- 
sures from  withto  the  btudnees  canamu- 
nity— is  no  smaU  thing.  It  takes  real  guts. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  on  this  develop- 
ment, and  I  anticipate  that  other  out- 
standing Anns  and  busiDenmem  will 
similarly  recognise  their  own  vital  In- 
terests to  this  leglsUtion  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  their  customers. 

Let  me  also  add  that  throughout,  Mar- 
cor's  participation  to  this  effort  was  ap- 
proved to  the  executive  suite  by  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  Tom 
Brooker,  Montgomery  Ward  President 
Ed  Donntil,  and  by  Leo  Schoenhofen  and 
Peter   Jones.   As   you   may  know,   Mr. 


^y^M^.  is  chairman  of  Pxaeldent  Mixoo'a 
Toft-member  National  BosIxmss  OoumU 
for  c?wvi"n^***  AffMixt,  altboufb  his  views 
QO  khla  legislation  wn  entlreij  hts  am 
aa4  do  not  represent  a  position  of.  the 
CoimcSL  ThU  Mrtlc^pAtion,  carried  o«A 
so  ably  by  Pat  Head  and  Sazry  Mci%er- 
son  here  to  Washington,  sets  a  standard 
that  counsel  for  other  companies  would 
do  well  to  emulate.  Indeed.  I  am  h(H?*f  ud 
that  upon  its  eetabUshmwit  the  CPA  it- 
self, to  representing  the  totercets  of  oon- 
avaoea,  will  be  as  conaclenttoua  and 
eOccUva, 

Kow  we  must  get  on  with  the  buslneas 
of  this  legislation  to  the  Senate,  recog- 
nlxlag  the  press  <rf  other  important  legto- 
tattve  items  to  theee  clodng  days  be- 
fore adjournment  and  the  need  to  resolve 
differences  to  a  House-Senate  oonfer- 
ence.  I  hope  that  the  small  minority  of 
Senators  who  might  vote  against  the  bill 
wUl  not  bar  ppooedural  staDs  try  to  pta- 
vent  the  full  Senate  from  wortdng  its 
will  on  the  merits  of  the  measure,  which 
it  did  less  than  2  years  ago  to  approving 
dmilar  legislation  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  74  to  4.  With  Senate  pasuffe  of 
a    Consumer    Protection    Agency,    the 
House  having  already  wiproved  the  con- 
cept, the  American  ctmsumer  can  soon 
be  represented  to  court  and  before  regu- 
latory agencies  by  highly  tratoed  profes- 
sionals voicing  his  toterests.  That  is  a 
cause  which  every  American— and  I  be- 
lieve every  responsible  American  busi- 
ness— can  and  should  champion. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add 
only  one  further  potot: 

It  is  possible  to  build  toto  a  piece  of 
legislation  creating  a  new  agency  such 
as  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  vir- 
tually every  check  and  balance  needed 
to  provide  fairness,  equity,  and  Justice 
to  both  producer  and  consumer  and  stUl 
have  toequity  and  Injustice  because  of 
the  lack  of  Judgment  exercised  by  the 
Administrator  himself. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  this  legisla- 
tion under  the  Nixon  administration  or 
any  successive  administration  will  be  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  President  with  his  ap- 
pototive  powers  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  with  its  confirmation  powers  to 
s^ect  a  man  of  toweccable  totegrity  and 
endowed  with  sufficient  wisdom,  expe- 
rience, and  knowledge  to  fairly,  equita- 
bly, and  justly  administer  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  withto  the  framework 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  we  wish  to 
strengthen,  improve  upon,  and  perpetu- 
ate this  economic  system  that  has  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  making  us  the 
most  wealthy  nation  on  earth.  We  wish 
to  preserve  and  to  the  extent  necessary 
Tesion  the  faith  of  the  American  con- 
sumer to  this  system. 

An  Administrator  that  is  insensitive  to 
the  COTisumer  or  unjust  to  the  producer 
wUl  do  a  grave  Injustice  to  the  totent 
and  purpose  to  this  bill  as  conceived  by 
its  sui>porters. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience to  administering  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  we  will  find  ways  to  which  it 
can  be  improved  as  time  goes  on  but  this 
bill  as  it  stands  today  is  the  product  of 
the  best  thtoktog  that  could  be  given  to 
the  bill  to  hearings  and  markup  sessions 


In  both  the  Senate  and  Houae  that  hate 
been  earrted  on  over  a  iieilud  irf  •tfWH 

The  time  for  this  idea  haa  antred— 
that  iB  why  the  Oorernment  OperatlaM 
Committee  ot  the  Senate  by  an  orer- 
whelmtng  vote  has  In  tllect  said  let  us 
enact  this  lefislatlon  now  into  law  with- 
out ftirther  delay.  .^^^        j. 

The  congreas  of  the  United  States  and 
particularty  the  Government  Operations 
Committeee  of  the  Senate  and  House  i^l 
exercise  all  overslfht  responsibOity  with- 
in their  authority  that  they  feel  necessary 
and  proper  to  insure  that  the  la^  ^  Im- 
plemented and  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  the  lnt«itlona  of  Congress  and  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  GoTei^ 
ment  Operations  Committee  I  will  lo« 
upon  this  as  a  major  responsibility  to  be 
shared  with  my  orileagues. 

STATEMENT  OP  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
AND  SECRETARY  8HULTZ  BEFORE 
THE  IMP-IBRD  ANNUAL  MEETING 
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Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi 
denfs  pcslUon  that  the  United  States  is 
now  ready  to  begin  to  take  a  leadership 
role  In  the  upcoming  reform  of  the  in- 
temaUonal  monetary  system  as  ampllflM 
by  Treasury   Secretary   Shultz  is  most 
wrtcome  and  portends  weU  for  the  future 
stability  and  growth  of  our  own  economy 
and  those  of  the  free  world.  The  time  has 
come  to  treat  the  reform  of  the  world 
economic  system  including  trade,  invest- 
ment, and  monetary  problems  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  urgency  before  the  U^ 
linking  the  countries  of  the  free  world 
suffer  Irreparable  strains. 

Also,  it  is  my  hope  that  when  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  meet  at  the 
European  summit  in  mid-October  they, 
too  will  build  upon  the  foundation  which 
has  now  been  laid  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  Shultz.  The  future  course  al 
the  free  world  and  whether  the  free  world 
again  will  evolve  toward  an  open  trad- 
ing system  as  contrasted  with  restrictive, 
inward  looking  trading  blocs  rests  as 
much  with  Western  Europe— and  with 
Japan— as  it  does  with  the  United  States. 
As  the  negotiations  for  the  reform  of 
the  International  monetary  system  get 
underway,  it  is  toperative  that  all  coun- 
tries   accept   certain   basic   principles. 
These  include: 

Plrst.  That  surplus  nations  have  as 
great  an  obligation  to  the  effective  func- 
tic«ilng  of  the  international  economic  or- 
der as  well  as  deficit  nations  and  that 
the  adjustment  procedure  must  be  ap- 
plied to  both  surplus  and  deficit  naUons. 
In  this  respect  I  do  not  foresee  any  great 
obstacle  to  the  U.S.  Congress  granting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  rea- 
sonable flexibility  in  making  changes  in 
the  par  value  of  the  dollar  should  the 
President  request  such  flexible  authority. 
Second.    That    trade    is    inherently 
linked  with  monetary  matters  and  that 
you  cannot  negotiate  one  without  the 
other.  Money  is  the  medium  of  exchapge 
for    goods    and   the   attempt   to   treat 
monetary  problems  to  the  abstract  with- 
out consideration  to  the  flow  of  goods  Is 
an  impossibility.  Trade  adjustments  wUl 
affect  the  n,eed  and  natute  of  future 
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monetary  adjustments  Just  as  changes 
to  ttie  par  value  of  any  currency  have  a 
tttrect  and  immediate  effect  on  ^ade. 

ThlrtL  Gold  can  no  longer  be  the  base 
of  the  new  tatenurttou*!  monetary  sys- 
tem—it  Is  a  commodity  and  should  be 
relegated  to  the  status  of  other  commod- 
ttles  over  a  suitable  transition  period. 
Let  gold  continue  to  serve  as  the  niedluro 
that  symboUcally  links  man  and  wue 
and  not  as  the  medium  In  which  the 
value  of  currencies  Is  defined.  Only  the 
productive  strength  of  nations  should 
serve  as  the  standard  of  vahie  of  their 
currencies.  The  world  knows  that  me 
productive  strength  of  the  United  States 
Cannot  be  measured  on  a  fragile  cross 

of  gold.  ,    .  oT-.r> 

Pourth.  The  link  between  future  SDR 
creation  and  development  assistance  can 
serve  as  the  emancipation  proclamation 
of  the  developing  world.  This  link  is 
clearly  the  means  for  totegratlng  the 
developing  world  into  ttie  mainstream  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  it  Is  my  predic- 
tion that  if  this  integration  does  not 
take  place  at  an  accelerated  pace  ovar 
the  short  term,  that  the  industrialized 
world  will  have  Jeopardized  its  own  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  well-being    Better 
tocome  distribution  within  socieUes  lead^ 
to  stronger  societies  and  more  sustained 
economic  growth,  as  the  United  States 
and  Western  European  examples  make 
clear.  Slmllarlv,  better  income  distribu- 
tion among  societies  through  the  means 
of  future  SDR  creation  will  lead  to  a 
stronger  worid  trading   and   monetae- 
system,     accelerated     world     economic 
growth,    and    reduced    tensions    among 
nations. 


Tribe  of  Western  Oia*hoin»,  and  othM*.  In 
iBdlfta  CT*teM  OommlsUbn  Doclwi  Kunilxwrt 

7a,  *nd  lor  oOfcBT  purpoM«;  and 

HJ  turn.  1397.  Joint  r««oluitou  ajiptowa 
ana.  •uthOrtwtton  tor  «>•  PriirtiWnt  <rf  tt» 
Unltad  8t«kU*  to  •«o«pt  »a  Uit«rljn  Agrj*- 

lEd  tiie  Uiaon  oT  Soviet  8ocUU«t  BepubUa 
on  OertKln  Measure*  Wltb  Be^ct  to  tte 
LUnttatlotJ  of  Stratagle  OOfMlw  Ann*^   ^0 


The  enroUed  tdlls  and  Joint  resoluUon 
were  subeaquoatiy  slgne*  by  the  Acting 
Preadent  pro  tempore  iMr.  Aixkm)  . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  aimounced  that  the  Hoi^e 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Sraate  to  the  bill  vH.R.  3808)  to  amend 
tltie  89.  United  States  Code,  as  enacted 
by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  to 
I»ovid«  additional  free  letter  mail  and 
air  transportation  maihng  privileges  for 
certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  pimposes. 

Tbe  meesage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HH.  16764) 
TH^.,t^iTig  appropriations  for  miUtary  con- 
rtruetion  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
f«j  th*  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


''■^  ^'SOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  tH.R.  16754)  making  appro- 
-riatkms  for  mihtary  construction  for 
tiie  DepartaJMit  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  raiding  June  30. 1973,  and  for  otber 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^,     NATIONAL  HERITAQE  DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1304,  which  has  beeo 
cleared  on  botii  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TOS  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  1171  (H.J.Bes.  1304).  a  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim October  1.  1973,  as  "National  Herltap 
•Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1304)  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thini 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sai- 
abe  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virglma  m»j 
proceed.  


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

T*e  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  alfced  his  signature  to 
tiie  f(rtlowlng  enrolled  bills  and  jomt 
resolution : 

H  R.  *«S*.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  relesM  an  beJuOr  of  the  TTnlted 
States  a  ocndltlon  In  a  deed  conveying  qv- 
taln  Und  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be  used 
aa  a  public  highway: 

HJR.  142i5'7.  An  aot^to  provide  for  the  di»- 
IXKltion  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment la  I»Yor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  In- 
dians m  mfllan  Clalpis  commission  pockat 
Numbered  »«.  and  the  Absentee  D«ljk,w&re 

,     ■• -.-    .  j 

iU   .woflji    yam   i\^-:   2A 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresidWlt. 
it  is  my  understanding,  after  having  dto- 
cussed  the  matter  witii  the  dlstingulsbeo 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
EaviN)  and  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hruska)  ,  that  there 
will  be  no  more  roUcali  votes  on  the 
unflniahed  business  today  inasmuch  as 
no  amendment  is  ready  to  be  called  up 
bv  either  of  those  Senators. 

It  is  my  further  information  from 
them  that  it  would  be  their  Intention  to 
discuss  the  bill  for  the  remainder  of  tnis 
day.  ,^ 

FEDERAL  ENVIROtJMENTAL  PESTI- 
CIDECONTRdL  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BfyRD.  Ux  P^^ 

I  therefore,  Ask  tmanimous  consent  th^ 
the  unfinished  business  be  teroporarW 
raid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proc^ 
to  the  cousiAeration  of  HJl.  10729.  a  biU 
to  amend  the  Federal  insecticide  Act. 


The  PBESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  biU 
wlU  be  sUted  by  titie.  ^        ,    ^        . 

The  as'^^^fc  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  8M  (H-B.  107»)  a  bai  to 
«nend  the  Fwtoral  Inaectteide,  FungleVde. 
Mid  Bodentldde  Act.  and  for  other  purpoMa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  ot  the  Senator 
from  Wert  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments. 

iUaUCin-TTJM    AND    FOaMTBY    AKD    COMMXaCS 

The  amendments  of  the  Cwnmlttee  on 
Commerce  are  as  follows: 

On  page  69,  line  6,  after  the  word  "to  , 
strike  out  "substantial"  and  Insert  "un- 
reasonable"; on  page  72,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "environment",  strike  out  the 
eemicolon  and  insert  a  comma  and  "to- 
cludlng  the  protection  <rf  the  health  of 
fanners,  farmworkers,  and  others  who 
may  come  to  contact  with  such  pesti- 
cides or  pesticide  residues;";  to  Itoe  10, 
after  the  word  "environment",  strike  out 
"■  or"  and  insert  "including  the  protec- 
tiOTi  of  the  health  of  farmers,  farmwork- 
ers, and  otiiers  wlu>  may  come  to  con- 
tact with  such  pesticides  or  pesticide  resi- 
dues;  or";    to  Itoe    16.   after  the  word 
"causes",  strike  out  "substantial"  and  to- 
sert  "unreasonable";  on  page  76,  Une  18, 
after  the  word  "any",  where  It  appears 
the  second  time,  strike  out  "substantial" 
and  insert  "unreasonable";  on  page  77, 
after  line  4.  strike  out : 

"(bb)  3TTBSTAjrnAL  ADViasE  EnxcTS  ok 
TH«  Ekvmokmkwt.— The  term  'aubetantlal 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment'  means 
any  Injury  to  man  or  any  aubstantUl  ad- 
verse effects  on  envlromnental  values,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  public  Interest,  Includ- 
tog  benefltB  from  tba  uae  oi.  the  pesticide. 

And  to  lieu  thereof,  insert : 

-(bb)  UwaiASONaBii  Advkbsk  Effects  on 
THi  ENVMONMXirr.— The  term  'unreason- 
able adverse  effecta  on  the  environment' 
means  any  risk  to  man  or  the  environment, 
taking  Into  account  the  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  costs  and  benefltB  of  the 
uae  of  any  pesticide.  Including  the  availa- 
bDtty  of  alternative  meana  of  pest  control. 

On  page  78,  after  Itoe  24,  strike  out: 

"(D)  If  requested  by  the  Administrator,  a 
full  description  of  the  tests  made  and  the 
results  thereof  upon  which  the  claims  are 
baaed,  except  that  data  submitted  In  sup- 
port of  an  application  shall  not,  without 
permission  of  the  applicant,  be  considered 
by  the  Administrator  in  support  of  any 
other  application  for  registration: 

And  Insert: 

"(D)  a  fuU  descrlptltm  of  any  testa  of- 
fered In  support  of  the  application  and  the 
results  thereof : ." 


In  Itoe  11,  after  the  word  "considera- 
tion", strike  out  the  semicolon  and  to- 
aert  a  colon  and  "ProoideA  further,  That 
the  Administrator  shall  not  rely  on  test 
results  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section unless  he  determines  that  (1) 
the  tests  were  conducted  to  accordance 
with  applicable  Inderal.  State,  or  local 
law  and  (11)  participation  to  the  tests 
was  the  result  of  a  free,  voluntary,  and 
informed  choice  by  each  participant;". 


On  pages  80.  line  4.  after  the  word  "to- 
formation.",  strike  out  "Except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  10.  wlthto  30  daya  after 
the  Administrator  registers  a  peatielde 
vmder  tills  Act  he  shaU  make  available 
to  the  pubUc  the  data  called  for  to  the 
registration  statement  togetho*  with 
such  other  scientific  information  as  he 
deems  relevant  to  his  decision.";  on  page 
81  Itoe  11.  after  the  word  "without", 
strike  out  "substantial"  and  insert  "im- 
reasonable";  after  Itoe  12,  strike  out: 

The  Adminlatrator  slian  not  make  any  lack 
<rf  essentiality  a  arlterlon  for  dmying  reg- 
istration of  any  peatldde. 

On   page   83,   Une   8,   after   the  word 
"cause",  strike  out  "substantial"  and  to- 
sert  "unreasonable" ;  to  Itoe  19,  after  the 
word  "restrictions,",  strike  out  -substan- 
tial" and  insert  "imreasonable" ;  to  line 
21,  after  the  word  "applicator,",  insert 
"farmer,  farmworker,  or  other  person 
who  may  come  to  contact  with  the  pes- 
ticide or  pesticide  residues,";  oa  page  84, 
Itoe  14,  after  the  wMti  "cause",  strike  out 
"substantial"  and  insert  "unreasonaWe" ; 
on  page  85,  line  3,  after  the  word  "pre- 
vent", strike  out  "substantial"  and  tosert 
"unreasonable";  on  page  86,  Itoe  22,  af- 
ter the  word  "certification",  strike  out 
the  period  and  insert  "and  the  compe- 
tence of  an  todividual  shall  todude  the 
ability  to  undertake  such  measures  as  the 
Administrator   may    by   regulation   re- 
quire to  protect  the  health  of  farmers, 
farmworkers,  and  others  who  may  come 
toto  contact  with  such  pesticides  or  pes- 
ticide residues." ;  on  page  88.  Une  16,  af- 
ter the  word  "cause",  strike  out  "sub- 
stantial" and  tosert  "unreas(Kiable" ;  to 
Une  23,  after  the  word  "avoid",  strike  out 
■substantial"  and  insert  "unreasonable"; 
cm    page    90,   Itoe    23,   after   the   word 
"have",  strike  out  "substantial"  and  to- 
sert "unreasonable";  on  page  91.  line  7, 
after  the  word  "regarding",  strike  out 
"substantial"  and  insert  "unreasonable"; 
on  page  92,  Itoe  16,  after  the  word  "pes- 
ticide", insert  "and  has  given  notice  of 
such  suspension  order  to  the  registrant. 
Prior  to  issuing  such  suspension  order, 
the  Administrator,  if  necessary  to  deter- 
mtoe  if  an  immtoent  hazard  exists,  may 
conduct  an  expedited  hearing  to  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  2  of  this  subsection. 
PoUowtog  any  such  suspension  order,  the 
procedures  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Administrator's 
notice  of  his  totention  to  cancel  the  reg- 
istration or  change  the  classification  of  a 
pesticide  shall  be  held  to  an  expeditious 
manner. 

At  the  top  of  page  93.  strike  out: 
■Sxcept  as  provKled  la  paragraph  (3) .  tlie 
Administrator  ahaU  notify  the  registrant 
prior  to  issuing  any  siispenslon  order.  Such 
notice  shall  Include  findings  pertaining  to 
the  question  of  'Imminent  haaard'.  The  reg- 
istrant Shan  then  have  an  opportunity,  la 
accordance  with  the  prorvlslons  of  paragraph 
(2)  for  an  expedited  hearing  before  the 
Agency  on  the  question  ot  whether  an  immi- 
nent hazard  exists. 

"(2)  ExFKara  rzauko. — If  no  request  for 
a  hearing  Is  submitted  to  the  Agency  vlthln 
Ave  davs  of  the  registrant's  receipt  of  the 
notmcaUon  provided  for  by  paragraph  (1). 
the  suspension  order  may  be  laaued  and  aliall 
take  effect  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  by  a 
court.  If  a  hearing  Is  requested,  tt  shaU  com- 
mence within  five  days  of  the  receipt  trf  tne 
request  for  such  hearing  tmleeB  the  rvgtBtraat 


and  the  Agency  agree  that  It  ahaU  cooamence 
d  a  later  ttme.  The  bewUig  ttaXl  b»  ImM  la 
ao<ordaaca  wtth  th*  pro»rliioPB  ct  mbchar^ar 
n  of  tana  o  or  the  uiUMd  atatw  Ostfa.  •«■»» 
that  tha  preaUUng  cmtm  naa*  «*  »»•  *  •f?[^' 
flaa  asKHtg  nrawitiiT-  Ho  *M*y  oUmt  than 
tba  r^U&ant  and  the  AgMkey  ah«apartW- 
pata  excnit  that  any  p«*»  •dv«»Vy  •»- 
fected  may  file  brtafa  within  tha  time  aUottad 
by  the  Agency's  rules." 

After  ttne  2J.  insert: 

"(2)  KosKTSR  ■BAsnrc— Any  azpedited 
tkaanng  held  prior  to  a  suapeataloo  order  shaU 
oonalst  of  tha  oral  and  written  preaentaUon 
of  da^r  or  argumenU  In  acoordauoe  with  such 
conditions  or  Umitatlona  as  the  Admlnlatra- 
tor  may  make  applicable  thereto.  The  right 
to  subpoena  documenU  shall  be  granted  to 
■ny  party  whenever  ttoa  AdailnlattatQr  con- 
vlders  It  appropriate.  Any  tntereatad  pMBon 
may  intervene  In  auch  procacdlng  and  par- 
ttdpat*  fuUj  as  a  party." 


On  page  94,  after  Itoe  12,  strike  out: 
"(S)  EmacKUCT  0KDi». — Whenever  the  Ad- 
mtalstrator  determines  that  an  emergency 
•KtBts  that  doea  not  permit  him  to  hold  a 
baartag  before  inapendlng.  be  may  iaraa  a 
Buopanalon  ordar  In  advance  of  nottflcattan  to 
the  reglottant.  In  that  case,  parasrapii  (3) 
Bball  apply  axcapt  that  the  order  U  auapan- 
slon  ShaU  be  In  effect  pending  the  expeditious 
completion  of  the  remedies  provided  by  that 
paragraph  and  the  issuance  of  a  final  order 
on  suspension." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22.  strike  out 
"(4)"  and  insert  "(3)";  to  line  23.  after 
the  word  "suspension",  stilke  out  "fol- 
lowing a  heariiig";  on  page  96,  Une  3, 
after  word  "appeals.",  strike  out  "Any 
order  of  suspaialon  entered  prior  to  a 
hearing  before  the  Administrator  shall 
be  subject  to  Immediate  review  to  an  ac- 
tion by  the  registrant  or  other  Interested 
person  with  the  concurrence  of  the  reg- 
Isirant  to  an  appropriate  district  court, 
solely  to  determine  whether  the  order  of 
suspension  was  arbitrary,  capricious  or 
an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  whether  the 
order  was  issued  to  accordance  with  the 
procedures  established  by  law.  The  rflect 
of  any  order  of  the  court  will  be  only  to 
stay  the  effectiveness  of  the  suspension 
order,  p«iding  hearing  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator. This  action  may  be  mato- 
tatoed  simultaneously  with  any  admin- 
istrative review  proceedtog  under  this 
section.";  on  page  96,  Hne  1.  after  the 
word  "objections,",  strike  out  "Upon  a 
showing    of   relevance   and   reasonable 
scope  of  evidence  sought  by  any  party 
to  a  pubUc  hearing,  the  Hearing  IbL- 
amtoer  shall  issue  a  subpena  to  oompti 
testimony  or  production  of  documents 
from  any  person.  The  Hearing  Examiner 
ShaU  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  to  mak- 
ing any  order  for  the  protectton  of  the 
witoess  or  the  content  of   documents 
produced  and  shall  order  the  payment 
of  reasonaWe  fees  and  expcn«s  as  a  con- 
dition to  requiring  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness. On  contest,  the  subpena  may  be 
enforced  bv  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  to  accordance  with  the 
principles  sUted  hereto."  and  insert  "All 
pubhc  heartog  authorised  by  this  sub- 
section ShaU  consist  of  the  oral   and 
written  presentation  of  data  or  argu- 
mente  to  accordance  with  socfa  eondi- 
ttons  or  limitatioBis  as  the  adntolstra- 
tor  may  make  appUcable  thereto.  The 
right  to   subjjena   documents   shaU  be 
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crMUed  to  any  pwrty  wheMW  ti«  AA- 

n«rtv  "•  In  Bne  2S.  »M«  the  word  »»*- 
S?\ta«^^«*  ««*  committee  sh^ 
SStuteSaifled adeattott not  more  than 
S-uJrdTwhlch  Shan  have  an  eco- 
nomic^tereet  In  the  ^«°l?fL^S 
None  of  the  membew  •«  "V^Hf*^ 
shall  have  any  eoonotnic  to*«eit  m  the 
nesticlde  which  la  the  sobject  ol  reler- 

?S  -  S  page  100.  *»  "«  **«*^2^  **' 
Se  '25   rtrtS  out  "for  (Bstrlbutton  OT 

^^e"li,^Siert  "or  uaed"-  on  PM* X 
un*  2   after  the  word  "devices.".  strOte 
0^  "paSSed.  labeled,  and  released  far 
I:LJ-«t^>^^  Mne  8.  after  the  word 
iSr^e'^or-for  'Ltrlbutlon  or 
s3e"  and  Insert  "or  ueed":  o"  pa«B  IM 
toe  3  after  the  word  "General.".  Inaert 
"Pnnies  of   any  communication,   docu- 
iSSt  reS>rt  or  other  toXormation  re- 
rJ?i  bTthe  Adm^tx^ frorn^ 
manofacturer  or  sent  by  the  Admtola- 
trator  to  any   manufacturer   shall   be 
made  available  to  the  public  upon  iden- 
tifiable request,  and  at  reasonable  cost, 
unless  such  Information  may  not  be  pub- 
n^  released  under  the  terms  of  subeec- 
tion  (b)  of  this  section.":  after  line  14. 

strikeout: 

(b)   vacixiav^ -NotwithstandiTig        any 

otber  provision  of  thl.  Act.  the  Adm^"^?^ 
?or  •b^l  not  m*ke  pubUc  lnrorin*tlon  wblcb 
^at^s  or  r«l*te8  to  tr»de  »«=«*«  °'  "=^"^ 
^^^  or  flnaivclal  lalorm»tlon  obt^ 
^SmVpww^n  %nd  privileged  or  confld-nUaL 
«^t  that,  wbea  n*ce«*ry  to  carry  out  tbe 
provLuona  of  thla  Act.  tufonnatlj^  relating 
zo  formulae  of  products  ^y^^JJ""' 
thortotlon  of  tbta  Act  may  be  revealed  to 
anv^^ral  agency  coTunilt«l  and  m.y  be 
reVealed  at  a  public  hewtag  or  In  findings 
of  fact  Vaaued  by  tha  Admlnlatrator. 
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of  identlflcatton  of  Injured  persona  be  made 
wtthout  tbelr  expreee  written  consent^ 

"7a )  No«hmg  oontatoed  in  thto  section  .ban 
be  6mBuA  to  r«iul»  the  wleaae  of  any  m- 
tormatlon  dascrlbwl  by  nubwctlon  (b )  of  «»c- 
uon  562  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code  or 
which  la  otherwlae  protected  by  law  from  dla- 
cloauxe  to  the  public.  _._„„  tr, 

"(c)  Any  communication  from  a  person  to 
the  Admlnlfltrator  or  any  other  employee  of 
the  Environmental  P«>t^l°"  *«*°*^,  J^ 
^mg  a  matter  presently  -"<1«I  "'"^^ 
tion  in  a  rulwnaklng  or  adjodlcatlye  P"^ 
in,  in  the  Bnvlroninental  Protection  Agency 
sbaU  be  made  a  part  of  the  pubUc  flle  <rf 
t^prSce^llng  unles.  it  U  a  communto.ttoa 
entitled  to  protection  under  subsection  (b) 

of  thU  section.  »,.rf-_,^Ti 

-I A)   In  the  event  of  •  dispute  between 
«iy   manufacturer  who  Has   submitted   to- 
ToL^Uofi  in  support  of  a  registration  and 
t^rAdmlnlstrator   as   to  whether   such   In- 
formation constitutes,  a  trade  secret  not  sub- 
ject to  disclosure,  then  such  dispute  shall  be 
Submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Untted  States  for  hta  determination  whl^ 
shaU  be  final.  In  any  such  dispute,  tbe  dettr- 
nitaatlon  of  the  Attorney  G«°"«i.^,*"  ^ 
rendered   wlthm   30  days   of   "jf^'f  ,^. 
him   and  shall  be  communicated  to  the  au 
mlntotrator  and  to  the  manufacturer  In  writ- 
ing 


On  page  107,  after  line  12.  strike  out : 
"(a)  Iw  OKWBRAi..— No  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  for  carrying 
^tlbe  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  requm; 
any  private  applicator  to  maintain  any  rec- 
ords or  file  any  report*  or  other  documents. 


to  the  constitution)  who  Is  »"«f^„*fj*^ 
vloUtlon  of  (1)  any  rwiuttement  ^^  •^- 
tlon  3(a)  of  thU  Act.  (»)  »*^  «^"*f,°^ 
r^lstratlon  Imposed  by   the  Administrator. 

^3)  a  suspenaton  or  canoaUatlon  <»«i«»  JJJJfer 
^tlon  a^fthls  Act.  or  (4)  the  prohlhltUja 

aj^t  misuse  of  a  pesUoidB  under  sactlon 

12(a)  (3)  (H)  of  this  Act.  or 
••(2)  aKalnst  the  Admlnlstnator  where  there 

IS  aueg^  a  fauuni  of  the  Admlnlatiator  to 

Zjt^i^y  act  or  duty  umUr  this  Act  which 

^ot  discretionary  with  the  Admtolstraxor. 

Any  action  brought  against  the  AdnUnlstxa- 

^Cder  this  P'^«««1P^,,'^!^^*J''°^' 
In  the  District  Court  of  tht  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction. 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  over  suits 
brought  under  this  section. 

"(b»  No  olvU  action  may  be  commenced— 
"(1)   under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  sec- 

^^(A)  prior  to  80  days  after  the  plalnttfl  has 
given  notice  of  the  vlolatton  (1)  to  the  Ad- 
lunlstrator.  and  (U)  to  any  alleged  viola- 
tor of  the  regulation  or  order,  or 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  or  the  Atuw- 
nev  General  has  commenced  and  Is  dili- 
gently prosecuting  a  civil  action  In  a  court 
of  thi  United  States  to  require  compliance 
with  the  reguUtlon  or  order,  but  in  any 
such  action  any  person  may  Uitervene  as  a 

"^.  (2)'  unS^sub«.ction  (a)  (2)  of  this  asc- 
tion  prior  to  sUty  days  after  f  P^-^^f.^" 
given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  Adminis- 
trator 


And.  in  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 

"(b»   Discix>strax. — 

-  n  The  Administrator  or  any  o«c"  °' 
employee  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
A^CT^  any  committee  referred  to  In  sub- 
s.^^  %^  of  section  6  of  thte  Act  j^^lnot 
disclose  any  Information  which  "»*  Admtola- 
rrator  determines  concerns  or  relates  to  a 
"^J^^^^rr^  to  in  section  1905  of  tl«e 
18  United  Statee  Code,  except  that  such  in- 
lormatlon  may  be  disclosed  by  the  Admlnls- 

*™"*(A7to  any  other  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  official  for  official  use  If  such  de- 
S^nt.  agency,  or  official  ^q^^^^'^^^^ 
InforiBatton  and  has  a  reasonable  need  for 

such  Information;  

"(B)  to  committer  of  Congress  havUig 
jurlsdletlon  over  the  subject  matter  to  which 
the  information  relates:  ^  .  . 

"(C)  in  any  judicial  proceeding  under  a 
court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  information  without  im- 
nt\xtam  the  proceeding; 

^D)  U  r^vant  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  e«ept   that  such   disclosure  shall 
DiMerv*  the  confldentiaUty  to  the  extent  pos- 
aU)]«  without  impairing  the  proceeding:  and 
"(K)   to  the  pubUc  In  order  to  protectits 
health    after  the  manufacturer  of  any  prod- 
uct to"  which  the  information  P^rt*^  ^J^ 
been  gtren  notice  and  an  opportunity,  for 
a  period  of  16  days  following  such  notice,  to 
comment  In  writing  or  to  dtaouss  \n  closed 
session  the  matter  i»latlng  to  the  disclosure 
of  such  tnfonnatton.  If  th«  driay  nwultlng 
from  such  notice  and  opportunity  for  com- 
ment or  dlseuBslon  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  pubUe  health. 
In  no  event  shall  the  names  or  other  means 


At  the  beginning  of  line  17.  stnke  out 
"(b'"-   on  page   114.   line  7.  after  the 
word  "causes",  strike  out  "substantial 
and  insert  "unreasonable" ;  on  page  118 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2.  stnke  out 
"$1000"  and  insert  "$10,000";  on  page 
17   line  23.  after  the  word  "Act,  .  striKe 
out  "Agency  refusals  to  cancel  or  sus- 
pend registrations  or  change  classmca- 
tions  not  f  oUowing  a  hearing  and  other  . 
on  page  118.  line  4.  after  the  word    of  . 
strike  out  "any  order  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator following  a  pubUc  hearing, 
and  insert   ''D   any  cancellation  order, 
suspension  order,  or  order  to  change  clas- 
sifications, *2)  any  agency  refusal  to  can- 
cel or  suspend  registrations  or  change 
classifications,  or    (3)    any  other  order 
issued  by  the  Administrator  following  a 
pubUc  hearing, " ;  at  the  beginning  of  Une 
14  strike  out  "order,  a  petition  praymg 
that  the  order  be  set  aside  In  whole    and 
insert  "order  or  refusal,  a  petition  pray- 
ing that  the  order  or  refusal,  be  set  aside 
in  whole";   in  line  20,  a^Jf ^ ,  t*^f,  T°^f 
"order".  Insert  "or  refusal'  ;  in  line  21. 
after  the  word  "Code",  insert  "or,  if  there 
were  no  proceedings,  the  relevant  docu- 
ments of  which  his  record  is  comprised  ; 
in  line  25.  after  the  word  "order" .  insert 
"or  refusal";  in  line  26.  after  the  word 
"order".  Insert  "or  refusal";  Mipa«f  119; 
line  4    after  the  word  "order",  insert 
"or  refusal":  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"order".  Insert  "or  refusal" ;  after  line  20, 
insert  a  new  section,  as  foUows: 
••Sic.  16.  CmziK  Civil.  Actions. 

"(a)  Except  aa  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  any  person  may  commence  a 
clvU  action  for  tojunctlve  relief  on  his  own 
behalf  whenever  such  action  constitutes  a 
case  or  controversy — 

"(1)  against  any  person  (Including  (A)  the 
Unlt«l  States,  and  (B)  any  other  govem- 
m«ntal  Instrumentaltty  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 


Notice  under  this  subsection  shaU  be  given 
in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  shaU 
prescribe  by  regulation.  „^,„„   th. 

"(c)  In  any  action  undar  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  General,  If 
not  a  party,  may  lnt«rve(ne  aa  a  matter  of 

'^'^^d)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  avwd  costs  ot 
UUKatlon  (including  reasonable  atttmiey  and 
exiHsrt  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  when- 
ever the  court  determines  such   an  award 

"^  •^re^"N^mg  in  this  section  shaU  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  claw  of  P«i" 
sons)  may  bave  under  any  other  statute  or 
under  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of 
any  regulation  or  order  or  to  seek  any  other 

™  "Tf )  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
person-  means  an  Individual,  corporation. 
DMtnerahlp.  association.  State,  municipal- 
ity or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(K)    When   any    actions   brought   under 
this  subsection  Involving  the  same  defend- 
ant  and  the  same  Issues  of  violations  are 
nending  in  two  or  more  more  jurisdictions, 
such  pending  proceedings,  upon  aPP"fatlco 
of  the  defendant   reasonably  made  to  me 
court  of  one  such  jurisdiction,  may.  If  me 
court  m  Its  discretion  so  decides,  be  con- 
solidated for  trial  by  order  of  such  court, 
and  tried  Ui  (1)   any  district  8el««t«»_^  ^'i^ 
defendant   where   one   of  such   proceedings 
is  pending;   or   (2)    a  district  agreed  up^ 
by   stipulation  between   the  parties.  K  no 
order  for  consolidation  Is  so  made  within   a 
reasonable  time,  the  defendant  may  apply  w 
the  court  of  one  such  Jurisdiction,  and  su(* 
court  (after  giving  aU  parties  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  to  be  heard)   may  W 
order    unless  good  cauae  to  the  contrary  w 
shown,  specify  a  district  or  reasonable  prox- 
imity to  the  applicant's  principal  place  ^ 
business.   In  which   all   such   P«o«»^  P*^ 
comings  ShaU  be  consolidated  for  trial  Md 
tried   such  order  of  ctmsoUdatton  ahaU  no* 
spply  so  a«  to  rwiulrt  the  xmoonl  of  aW 
c^  ths  dau  for  trial  of  which  has  bs« 
fixed.  The  court  granting  such  order  shau 


rive  prompt  notification  thereof  to  the 
other  court!  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  caaes 
covered  thereby. 

on  page  123.  at  the  beglnntng  of  Itoe 
1  change  the  section  number  from    16 
to  "IT'-  In  line  7,  after  the  word  -pur- 
chaser"', strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
a  comma  and  "except  that  (Da  state- 
ment which  complla*  with  paragraphs 
(A)  through  (E)  of  section  3(c)  (1)  shall 
be  submittwl  in  support  of  any  such  pes- 
ticide to  the   Administrator,    (2)    such 
pesticide  shall  be  subject  to  section  8, 
and  (3'   no  pesticide  may  be  exported 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  export  of  such  pesticide  will  not  re- 
sult in  unreasonable  adverse  effects  on 
the  environment  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  Administrator   determines   that 
such  adverse  ^ects  will  result,  any  per- 
son adversely  affected  by  such  determi- 
nation shall  have  the  same  remedies  as 
provided  for  registrants  In  section  6."; 
after  line  18,  strike  out: 

■(b)  Canceluition  NoTicas  Pdknishcbd  to 
FoBEiGN  GovEBNMKNTS.— Whenever  a  cancel- 
lation of  the  registration  of  a  pesticide  be- 
comes effective,  the  Administrator  shall 
transmit  through  the  State  Department 
copies  of  each  notice  of  cancellation  of  a 
registration  of  a  pesticide  to  the  govern- 
ments of  other  countries  and  to  appropriate 
International  agencies. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

"(b)  NoncMi  PnawiBHED  to  Foskign  Gc/- 
KRNMBNTs. — SubJect  to  section  10  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  furnish  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  foreign  nations  to  which  any 
pssticide  may  be  exported  (1)  a  notice  of 
the  availability  of  the  statement  required 
under  sections  3(c)  (1).  (2)  all  labels  ap- 
proved under  section  3,  and  (3>  all  orders  of 
suspension  and  aU  notices  of  cancellation 
or  change  In  classlflcatlon  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  6. 

On  page  125,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
24,  change  the  section  number  from  "17" 
to  "18":  on  page  126,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5,  change  the  section  number  frcwn 
"18"  to  "19";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
23,  change  the  section  number  from  "19" 
to  "20":  on  page  127.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  18.  change  the  section  number 
from  "20"  to  "31";  on  page  128,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  5.  change  the  section 
number  from  "21"  to  "22";   at  the  be- 
ginning of  Itae  18,  change  the  .section 
number  from  "22"  to  "23":  on  page  129, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  13.  change  the 
section  number  from  "23"  to  "24";   in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "State",  insert  "or 
local  government;  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  "device",  strike  out  "in  the  State ' 
and  insert  "within  its  jurisdiction":  in 
line  18,  after  the  word  "State",  Insert 
"or  local   goverrmient";    after  line  21, 
strike  out: 

"(c)  A  state  may  provide  registration  for 
pesticides  formulated  for  dlstrllHitlon  and 
use  within  that  State  to  meet  speclflc  local 
needs  If  that  State  Is  certified  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  capable  of  exercising  adequate 
controls  and  If  registration  for  such  use  has 
not  previously  been  denied,  disapproved,  or 
canceled  by  the  Administrator.  Such  regis- 
tration shall  be  deemed  registration  under 
section  3  for  all  purposes  of  this  Act.  but 
ShaU  authorlae  distribution  and  use  only 
within  such  State  and  shall  not  be  effective 
for  more  than  90  days  If  disapproved  by  the 
Administrator  within  that  period. 

"And.  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 


"(c)  A  state  may  recommend  raglstratUm 
for    pesticides    formulated    for   dlatrlbntlon 
and  uae  within  that  State  to  meet  speol&e 
local  smarcency  needs.  IX  such  State  ta  ov- 
tilled   by  the   Administrator   as  arable  of 
preventing  unnaaonabls  adverse  eflkots  on 
the  environment  from  the  use  of  such  pesti- 
cides by  adopting  procedures  similar  to  those 
contained  in  this  Act.  and  If  registration  for 
such  u»e  has  not  previously  been  denied,  dis- 
approved, or  canceled  by  the  Administrator, 
such  recommendation  shall  be  de«mad  reg- 
istration under  section  8  for  all  purposes  of 
this  Act  consistent  with  this  section.  Copies 
of  aU  data  pertaining  to  registration  shall  be 
forwarded    to    the    Administrator,    but    the 
registration  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
effective  for  more  than  90  days  unless  ex- 
tended by  the  Administrator  or  unless  the 
pesticide  Is  registered  by  him  Ui  accordance 
xvlth  section  3  of  this  Act. 


On  page  130,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
23.  change  the  section  number  from  '24" 
to  *25";  on  page  132.  at  the  begmning 
of  line  14,  change  the  section  number 
from  "25  '  to  "26":  at  the  beginning  of 
line  21,  change  the  section  number  from 
•26"  to  "27";  at  the  beginnmg  of  line 
22,  strike  out  "There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  June  30,  1973,  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30,  1975."  and  insert  "There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1973, 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  not  to 
exceed  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
object,  of  course.  I  Just  wonder  whether 
the  pariiamentary  situation  is  such  that 
upon  the  ctmujletion  of  action  on  the 
bill  which  is  now  being  called  up,  we 
would  without  any  further  proceedings 
return  to  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-yRD.  Mr.  President. 
in  response  to  the  query  of  the  swdor 
Senator  from  New  York,  which  is  a  very 
appropriate  one.  I  ask  unanimous  can- 
sent  that  the  unfinished  business  remain 
in  a  temporarily  laid-aaide  status  imtil 

the  close  of  business  today. 

Tha  PRESIODiO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^  Th»  Chaii  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  It  would  then  be  re- 
stored. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 

Mr.  JAVrrS-  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICKR.  The 
Chair  points  out  that  debate  on  this 
measure  and  amendments  thereto  Is  con- 
trolled. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talkadgk)  yi^d  me  1  minute. 

Mr.  TALMADGS.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  tha  acting  malority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Wr.  President, 
I  ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  whether  it  Is  his  Intention 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 
of  this  bill,  and  If  so,  would  he  ask  for 


the  yeas  and  nays  now  while  we  have  a 
sufllclent  number  of  Senators  presoit. 

Mr.  TALMADQB.  Mr.  PrerideBt,  this 
la  a  bin  of  maJcB-  Impottanoe,  a  bill  wtaleh 
has  bean  considered  not  mis  hr  the 
CommitbM  on  Agrleuitore  and  PoPSBtry, 
bat  also  by  ttie  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  some  dlfrerences  of  opinion  which 
hare  been  resrtved.  It  win  be  necessary 
to  go  ts  conference  with  the  House. 

Under  those  conditions,  I  tWnk  the 
yeas  and  nays  should  be  ordered,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill . 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  MT.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  pending  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Alabama    <Mr.   Ai.i.«h>.    the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  han- 
dled this  matter,  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  for  10  months.  When  the  bill  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  he 
held  hearings  not  once  but  twice,  and  ev- 
ery witness  who  desired  to  be  heard  was 
heard.  Many  of  the  issues  were  highly 
controversial.  He  resolved  those  issues. 
In  my  Judgment.  In  the  national  inter- 
est. The  committee  reported  the  blU  to 
the  Senate  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote.  _ 

Then,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  some  jurisdiction,  since  it  covered 
In  some  degree  fish  and  wildlife,  which 
Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce.   They   added   63 
amendments  to  the  bill.  Most  of  those 
amendments  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
During  the  long  period  of  time  of  nego- 
tiations  between   the   two   committees, 
which  lasted  for  virtually  2  months,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  general 
counsel  and  first  offlcer  of  our  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Barker  Stanton,  did  a  yeoman 
Job.  I  do  not  know  of  any  staff  work  in 
the  last  15 ''2  years  that  I  have  been  In 
the  Senate  that  has  been  as  efficient  and 
effective  as  that  which  Mr.  Stanton  did 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.   In  that  effort  the 
Senator    from    Alabama    <Mr.    All«n» 
worked  with  him  daily,  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment they  hare  worked  out  a  very  fhie 
bin.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  It. 
I  yield  now  so  much  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
did  such  an  outstanding  Job  on  this  bill. 
The  FRESIDTITG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  1  thank 
the  chairman  ox  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaww). 
for  his  liflr"^  remarks.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  If  I  did  not  say  that  each  and 
every  step  that  was  taken  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  staff  of  the  committee 
was  referred  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distlngulahed 
Senator  from  Georgia  fMr.  Talmadge>. 
for  his  advice  and  counseL  WUiiout  his 
help  and  assistance,  and  his  wise  coun- 
sel and  advice,  this  compromise  could 
never  have  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  deep  appre- 
ciJU;lcai  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  tlie  help  and  coopera- 
tion that  he  gave  to  reaching  this  com- 
promise. 
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Now.  Mr.  President,  reiterating  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  said,  this 
bill  wa»  first  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  with  a  substitute 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  aiid 
FV>restry;  and  the  very  same  day  it  was 
reported  It  was  referred  by  unanimous 
consent  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
to  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  hlU. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  there  are 
pending  at  the  desk  amendments  offered 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  committee  amendments  have  not 
been  agreed  to,  it  be  in  order  to  offer  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  whole  bill; 
and  that  If  the  substitute  should  be 
agreed  to  all  of  tlie  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  having  been 
withdrawn.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Hart.  Aiksn.  Beall,  Beixmon, 
Canmom.  Crm-KS,  Cotton,  Curtis.  Dolk, 
Eastuujd,  Edwards,  Hartke,  Humphbit, 
INOUYB,  JORDAW  of  North  Carolina,  Mc- 

OOVERN,  MAGMUSON,  MILLER,  MOSS,  NEL- 
SON, Packwood,  Pastork,  3PONC,  Steven- 
son, TALMADcat,  TtJNWEY,  and  Young. 

Mr.  President,  these  sponsors  of  this 
compromise  amendment  constitute  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.   ,  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  by  title,  and  because  of  its  length 
will  not  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  for  hUnsell 
and  otHers,  propo««e  a  substitute  amend- 
ment in  lieu  at  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  C5ommlttw  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
eatry  and  the  Commlttaa  cm  Commarce. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Aix«N)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  for  their  diligent  efforU  In 
reaching  the  compromise  bill  which  is 
now  before  us.  As  ranking  Republican 
on  the  full  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
know  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion, imder  its  able  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  spent  a  lot  of  time  and 
study  on  this  highly  complex  legislation. 
And  I  also  know  of  the  long  hours  that 
Mr.  Harker  Stanton,  staff  director  and 
general  counsel  of  our  committee,  his  as- 
sistants, and  their  counterparts  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  have  spent  in 
drafting  language  that  can  be  agreed 
tipon  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  These 
people  also  merit  otu-  thanks. 

On  February  8,  1971,  President  Nixon 
asked  for  a  pesticide  bill  in  his  message 
on  the  environment.  Subsequently  a  bill 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  hearings 
were  held  immediately  thereafter  by  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  bin,   with   amendments  was  th«a 


favorably  acted  upon  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. It  was  then  re-referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  We  have  now 
reached  the  time  for  consideration  by 
the  full  Senate,  and  I  would  but  repeat 
the  admonition  of  Presldeit  Nixon  In 
his  letter  of  April  24  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  ^Mr.  Talmadge'  : 

It  U  important  that  the  momentum  now 
built  up  for  action  on  thU  problem  during 
this  Congrees  not  b«  lo«.  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  hope  that  your  Committee  wUl 
seek  and  obtain  early  floor  action  to  pro- 
vide the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
with  the  tooU  It  needs  to  regulate  pesti- 
cides In  the  public  mterert. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  explanation  of  HJl.  10729  as  It 
appeared  in  the  original  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SHORT     EXPLANATION 


i*A*r  *.i 


This  bill  completely  reylses  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act. 

At  the  present  time,  this  Act  prohibits 
mterstate  commerce  in  unregistered  pesti- 
cides, and  permits  registration  only  when  U 
used  ae  dlrect«d  or  In  accordance  with  com- 
monly recognized  practice  the  pesticide  Is 
not  Injurious  to  man.  vertebrate  ftntmal.s,  or 
desirable  vegetation.  It  doas  not  prohibit  the 
misuse  of  any  registered  pesticide,  nor  does 
It  reg\ilate  pesticides  moving  only  In  mtra- 
state  commerce. 

The  new  bill  would — 

{A^  regulate  the  use  of  pesticides  to  pro- 
tect man  and  his  environment;  and 

(B)  extend  Federal  pesticide  regulation  to 
actions  entirely  within  a  single  State. 

The  major  provisions  would — 

(1)  prohibit  the  use  of  any  pesticide  In  a 
manner  Inconsistent  with  Its  labeling.  (Sec- 
tion 2(a)  (2)  (Q) )  No  pesticide  could  be  reg- 
istered or  sold  unless  its  labeling  was  such 
as  to  prevent  any  injury  to  man  or  any  sub- 
stantial adverse  effect  on  environmental 
values,  taking  Into  account  the  public  In- 
terest, Includtag  benefits  from  Its  use.  (Sec- 
tions 2(q)  (F^,  {Q).  and  (H)   and  3) . 

(2)  require  peetlddes  to  be  classified  for 
general  or  restricted  tise.  Bestricted  use  pesti- 
cides could  be  used  only  by  or  under  the  su- 
pervision of  certified  applicators  or  subject  to 
suoh  other  reetrlctlons  aa  the  Administrator 
may  determine.  (Section  3(d))   This  shotild 
not  be  construed  as  a  Umltatlon  ot  the  broad 
authority  described  in  item  (1).  The  Hovise 
Committee  report  (page  15)   indicates  that 
the  Administrator  shotild  -not  set  up  a  system 
for  use  only  by  permit  spproyed  in  writing 
for  each  eppUeatlon  by  ft  peet  management 
consultant;  but  that  general  or  seasonal  li- 
censes, permits,  or  other  similar  forms  oX  ap- 
proval may  be  required. 

(3)  extend  the  Act  to  all  pesticides  by  in- 
cluding those  distributed  entirely  within  a 
single  State.  (Section  3.) 

(4)  strengthen  enforcement  by — 

(a)  requiring  the  registration  of  all  peetl- 
dde  producing  establishments,  and  regular 
submission  by  them  of  pioductlon  and  sales- 
volume  Information;  (Section  7) 

(b)  authorizing  entry  of  establishments 
and  other  places  where  pesticides  are  held  for 
sale  or  distribution  and  Inspection  and  sam- 
pling of  pestlcldee  and  d»rtoee:  (Section  9) 

(c)  authortelng  stop  sale.  use.  or  remcrval 
orders  and  selnire;  (Section  18) 

(d)  providing  for  clvU  and  increased 
criminal  penalties;  (Section  14) 

(e)  authorizing  cooperation  with  State; 
(Sections  21  and  22) 

(J)  Improving  procedures  governing  regis- 


tration and  caiw»llatlon  actions  by  combin- 
ing scientific  review  and  public  hearings  and 
requiring  all  questions  to  be  submitted  for 
scientific  review  at  the  outset  of  the  hear- 
ing; (Section  6) 

(6)  give  applicants  for  reglstratloB  pro- 
prietary rights  in  their  test.  data.  (Section 
3(c)(1)(D) 

(6)  authorize  the  Administrator  to — 

(a)  establish  pesticide  packaging  stand- 
ards to  protect  children  and  adults  and  for 
other  purposes;  (Section  24 (o)  (8) 

(b)  regulate  pesticide  and  container  dis- 
posal;   (Section  18) 

(0)  Isaue  experimental  use  permits;  (8eo- 

tlon  &) 

(d)  conduct  research  on  pesticides  and  al- 
ternatives and  monitor  peatlclde  use  and 
presence  In  the  environment.  (Section  19) 

(7)  provide  for  certification  of  applicators 
by  the  States  under  a  program  approved 
by  the  Administrator.  In  addition,  the  Statss 
would  be  authorized  to  Issue  conditional 
registrations  for  pestlcldee  intended  for  local 
use;  and  States  could  Impose  greater  regu- 
lation on  a  pesticide  than  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.   (Sections  4  and  23) 

(8)  limit  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Act  to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1976. 

GXNmAL  EXPLANATION  O?   HH.    10729 

This  bill  provides  for  the  more  complete 
regtilatlon  of  pieatlcldes  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment and  the  enhancement  of  the  beauty  of 
the  world  around  him. 

Pesticides  affect  the  food  man  eats,  the 
water  he  drinks,  the  air  he  breathes  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  that  surround  him  aud  pro- 
vide him  with  beauty,  recreation,  and  In- 
spiration. They  are  necessary  to  keep  his 
home  free  from  vermin,  to  protect  him  from 
diseases  spread  by  Insects,  rats,  and  other 
vectors,  protect  his  possessions  from  ter- 
mites and  other  destructive  Insects,  and 
beautify  his  lawns  and  parlfis. 

Pesticides  are  essential  to  man's  food  sup- 
ply both  as  to  quaUty  and  quantity.  A  gen- 
eration ago  consiuners  could  expect  to  find 
occasional  worms  In  apples  and  more  fre- 
quent worms  In  sweet  com.  Today  we  are 
blessed  with  wholesome,  attractive,  pest-free 
foods,  processed,  packaged,  and  marketed 
under  clean  and  sanitary  conditions.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

Farm  Production  has  increased  by  166  per- 
cent since  the  1935-39  period  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  approximately  50  million 
acres  were  retired  from  production  In  1970. 
And  this  level  of  production  has  been 
achieved  In  spite  of  the  fftct  that  the  farm 
population  has  decreased  from  about  30  mil- 
lion persons  to  about  9.4  million  persons. 

More  than  200  mllllan  persons  In  the 
United  SUtes.  and  many  more  mlUloos 
throughout  the  world,  now  depend  upon 
these  farms  and  farm  operators  for  most  of 
their  food  and  fiber.  All  of  us  are  consumers. 
As  consumers  we  all  benefit  from  the  in- 
creased efficiency  and  use  of  modem  tech- 
nology In  the  production  and  marketing  of 
farm  products. 

When  we  go  to  market  we  can  choose  from 
over  8,000  different  food  Items  Including 
fresh,  frozen,  canned,  concentrated,  dehy- 
drated, ready-mixed,  ready-to-serve,  or  in 
heat-and-serve  form.  Today,  farmers  feed 
over  70  million  more  persons  in  this  coimtry 
than  they  did  In  the  late  thirties.  Consum- 
ers are  now  required  to  (Jevote  less  of  their 
income  for  a  vrtder  variety  and  higher  quaUty 
of  food  than  they  did  betore.  In  1972.  only 
15.8  per  cent  of  disposable  Income  wa*  spent 
on  food  as  compared  to  23  per  cent  In  earlier 
years.  Compare  this  to  30  per  cent  In  Kurope 
...  50  per  cent  in  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  •  and 
ae  high  ae  90  per  cent  In  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

American  food  is  the  beet  buy  In  the  woria 
Pestlcldee  are  Important  in  the  preserva- 


tion of  natural  beauty.  As  example*  ot  the 
^lea«mt  eflecU  caused  by  lai»cU  In  the 
S^f  effective  pestlcWis,  the  followtog 
nTquoted  from  a  pampWM  on.the  ow 
Z>th  published  by  the  Dep^taaent  of  Agri- 
culture In  April  of  this  yew. 

GWPsy  moths  have  been  1»  tliU  country 
smce  1889,  when  Imported  sp««Unene  ««»P«i 
^ing  experiments  being  perfonn^by  a 
Si^gjihusetts  naturaUst.  Extensive  Pedw-al- 
itTtTrfforts  confined  gypsy  moth  dertrwsUon 
w  N^w  England.  New. York  and  Pennsylvania 
J^r  many  >ea».  But.  In  IBM.  oonoem  over 
th«  Dosiwuty  of  environmental  contaml- 
^tlcicaused  a  switch  from  large-scale 
Iprtytng  of  DDT  to  lUnlted  appUoattou  of 
leas  persistent  ineeotlelde*. 

"lirecent  years,  gypey  moth  poi^tlons 
have  built  up  to  alwmlng  levels  wltli  eprwd 
oocurrlng  throughout  mvBb  of  the  Nortb- 
^t  aa^mto  paru  of  the  South.  Tb»  nejurly 
2  mmion  acree  of  trees  defoliated  In  1971 
doubled  the  acreage  stripped  In  1B70,  wa*  six 
times  more  than  in  1968.  and  wm  twelve 
times  more  than  record^l  in  1968. 

"The  gypsy  moth  U  a  Eur(^>ean  Insect  and 
18  one  of  the  world's  worst  forest  pests.  They 
are  harmless  in  the  moth  stage,  but  as  cater- 
niilars  feed  on  the  leaves  of  forest,  sh*de, 
ornamental  and  fruit  trees.  A  single  com- 
Dlete  defoliation  can  kill  some  softwood 
trees:  two  or  more  defoliations  can  kill  many 
types  of  hardwoods. 
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•Ovpsy  moth  infestations  leave  their  mark 
on  urban  and  suburban  areas,  as  weU  as  for- 
ests. CaterplUars  cover  sidewalk*  and  g»( 
into  water  reeervoirs,  stores,  i»oJa*e  and 
swimming  pools.  They  make  perks  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  faculties  temporarUy 
unusable  and  lower  property  values  with 
tree-kimng  defoliations." 

While  appropriate  peetlddes  propwly  u*eo 
are  essential  to  man  and  bis  envlronnaent, 
manv  constitute  poisons  tt»at  are  too  danger- 
ous to  be  used  for  any  purpose.  Other*  are 
daageroua  unless  used  extremely  carefully. 
and  some  may  have  long  lasting  adverse  ef- 
'ects  on  the  environment.  Some  may  be 
taken  up  In  the  food  chain  and  accumu- 
lated in  man  and  other  animate.  Improperly 
used  they  may  endanger  bees  and  other  uee- 
ful  insects,  bird*,  and  other  anlmaOs  and 
their  food  supply.  Pesticides  may  came  Ui- 
lury  through  accidental  ingestion,  Inbaiatton 
or  deposit  on  the  skin.  Pesticide*  thmrttan 
have  Important  environmental  effects,  botlx 
beneficial  and  deleterloue.  Their  wise  control 
based  on  a  careful  balancing  of  benefit  versus 
risk  to  determine  what  Is  beet  for  man  U 
eesentlaL  ^     .«.     _« 

At  present  the  Federal  InsecUcide.  Pun^- 
clde  and  Rodentlclde  Act  provldee  for  the 
labeling  of  pesticides  with  appropriate  direc- 
tions for  their  use  and  caution*  and  wara- 
ings  If  a  peetlclde  Is  such  that  when  u«e«  in 
accordance  with  Its  laJoel  or  oomaaon  prac- 
tice It  is  Injurious  to  man,  other  vertebrate*, 
or  useful  plants.  It  cannot  be  registered  under 
the  Act  and  cannot  be  sold  or  distributed  In 
interstate  commecce.  If  a  chesalcai  l*  reg- 
istered and  It  subsequently  appears  that  un- 
der the  foregoing  criteria  It  should  not- have 
been  registered.  Its  reglstratton  may  be  owi- 
celled;  and  in  case  of  tmmment  haaard  lU 
registration  may  be  Immediately  suspended 
pending  the^  complertlon  of  caneeUatlon  pro- 
ceedings. 

But  there  is  no  prohibition  at  preient 
against  the  misuse  of  a  registered  peetloJde. 
There  also  Is  no  control  under  the  Act  for 
pesUcldee  distributed  entirely  within  a  single 
sta.te.  The  provisions  of  HJl.  10729  are- needed 
to  correct  these  and  other  deficiencies  In  the 
law  In  order  to  provide  effective  contni. 
Sooe  of  the  major  changes  provided  for  bj 
the  bill  are  as  follows : 

(!)  BestTioUous  ou  use .—Seotiafi.  12(a)(2) 
(O)  prohibits  th»  use  of  any  peetlclde  in  » 
manner  Inooaslotent  with  ita  lab^ing.  fiee- 


tlon  3 ( q)  designates  »  peetlclde  a*  mlstorand- 
ed  In  certain  dyc'imetariora,  one  being;  th&t 
when  used  Ifi  accordance  with  its  label  or 
commonly  recognized  practice  It  causes  any 
injury  to  man  or  any  substantial  adveree 
effects  on  envlronmentftl  valuee,  taking  into 
account  the  public  Intereat,  Including  bene- 
fits from  the  use  of  the  pesticide.  Section 
3(d)(l)^C)    provides  that  If  the   peetlclde, 
when  tised  In  accordance  with  It*  label  or 
commonlv  recognized   practice,   may   cause, 
without  "addiUonal    regulatory    restrictions, 
any  Injury  to  man  or  any  substantial  ad- 
verse effecU  on  environmental  valuee,  taking 
into  account  the  public  interest,  including 
benefits  from  the   uae  of  the  peetlclde,   it 
shall  be  classified  for  reetricted  use  and  sub- 
jected to  ftddiuonal  reetrlctlons.  II  it  is  so 
classified  because  of  a  detennlnatlonthat  the 
acute  dermal  or  inhaUtlMl  toadelty  (4  the 
pesticide  presents  a  haaard  to  tbe. applicator 
or  other  perscms  It  would  be  required  to  be 
appUed  only  by  or  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  certified  applicator.  If  It  is  so 
classified  for  any  other  reason,  it  would  either 
be  required  to  be  applied  only  by  or  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  certified  appli- 
cator, or  subject  to  such  other  restrictions 
as    the    Administrator    may    determine.    By 
ccHnparlng  tlssae  provisions  with  each  other 
and  with  existing  law.  it  can  be  seen  that 
( 1 )  they  provide  for  a  more  finely  tuned  con- 
trol  of  pesticides  which  will  more  easily  per- 
mit their  beneficial  uae  and  prevent  their 
misuse;    and    (2)    few   pesticides  which   are 
now  registered   would  be  claealflred  foe  re- 
stricted use.  Since  the  present  criteria  foe 
registration,  the  criteria  for  registration  un- 
der the  bill,  and  the  criteria  for  restricted 
use  classification  under  the  bUl  are  eesen- 
tlaUy   similar,   except  for  the  provUlon  <or 
additional    restrictions   in   connection   wHh 
classification   for   restricted    uae,   it    fcrtlows 
that  currently  registered  pesticides  wer»  at 
the   time  of   registration  foimd  to  be  safe 
Ijaaed  on  psesent  criteria  wlUiout  the  Impo- 
sition of  such  additional  reetrlctlons.  The 
Committee  tmderstands  that  KPA  Is  engeced 
in  upgrading  its  criteria   (as  to  safety  and 
effecttveneea)    for  the  registration  of  peeti- 
cldes  and  expect*  to  use  the  revleed  criteria 
for  the   claaelfLcaUom  of   existing,  peetioMM 
under  the  new  Act.  Also  because  o*  reeear<d» 
and   other   information   being   accumulated 
oa   the   risks   and   benefits   aasoolated  with 
pesticides,  thto  wlU  warrant  some  pestlaMee 
being  placed  In  the  restricted  category.  The 
effect  of  oLaselfication  for  restricted  use  ttiere- 
fore  U  to  provide  for  additional  regulatory 
restrictions,  additional  to  those  on  the  label, 
which  win  make  the  pesticide  safe  to  uee 
and  thereby  bring  It  within  the  criteria  for 
registration.  The  difference  between  restric- 
tions In  use  shown  on  the  label  and  addi- 
tional regulatorv  restrictions  imposed  on  re- 
stricted viae  pesticides  Is  that  the  additional 
restrictions  may  more  easily  be  changed  as 
conditions  warrant,  and  that  In  many  casee 
It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  control  the 
use  or  the  making  available   for  use  of  ■ 
pesticide  through  general  regulations  than 
through  its  labeling.  In  order  to  change  the 
restricttone   on   the   label    <*  IfttWlng,   the 
Administrator  might  have  to  start  cancella- 
tion proceedings.  Regulatory  restrictions  may 
be  changed  prcwiptly  by  issuing  a  new  regu- 
lation  or  toy  exercising  authority  presided 
for  in  the  existing  regulation  The  addlttenal 
regtilatory    restrictions    tiius    conetttute    a 
tighter  form  of  control. 

Section  12(a)  (2)  (F)  make*  It  unlawful  to 
make  for  uae  or  uae  any  reetxleted  UM  peetl- 
clde contrary  to  such  regulattana,  and  aactloa 
12(a)  (2)  (Q)  makes  It  tmlawfttt  to  uae  any 
registered  pesticide  in  a  manner  Inconsistent 
with  Its  labeling.  By  profcllrttlsag  tl»»  mleuae 
or T)*Btlctdes,  Vbmm  prwMeaa  ^f/Mtt^ttmrnf 
vlronmeut  and  aleo  preveot'  t>» j  ITP*?*.  ?? 
commooly  reoogntoed  pagtleetl^rlflfeh  wonM 
requite  the  eaneettatkitt  o<  legHt.MtVw  ot  a 
pesticide,  thereby  aaeurlng  tbe  eontlnwed 


oC  peetlclde*  in  a  maiuier  designed  to  protect 
^n'^  Improve  the  envlroiuaant. 

(2)  fitenslon  to  ocfioa*  e««rel|r  leitkin  « 
tlnyic  Hmt*. — The  <»yi«tiTig  law  problbtt*  tlie 
sale  oc  dl*trlbutiaa>of  unregistered  pectutdM 
la  interstaU  commerce.  flecUon  3  of  the  bill 
wouid  extend  thl*  priddbition  to  any  com- 
merce so  that  peeacldee  prodnoed  and  sold 
In  a  single  state  would  be  subject  to  federal 
registration  and  all  of  the  prohibitions  of  tlie 
Act. 

(8)   Strengtheninir  enforeemtent,   j>rof»rt«- 
tary  righU  <*  ttat  data,  cmA  aOOMiamml  o»- 
taofittes. — AU   oC   thee*   pcovlslocH  ■■*   de- 
signed to  provide  for  tighter  coetrol  of  peatt- 
clde  i*fl«tra»lon  and  uee  to  insure  proteettoo 
to  man  and  the  anTlnminenJ.  Baglettatlan  ot. 
peetlclde  producing  estatoMahaaeixU  wlU  aid 
tb*  ACtanlxilBtrator  in  traoktng  down  vIoUhdo* 
and  accidental   discharge  or  spUiaga.   atop 
sale,  use,  or  renaoval  ocdem  and —iauree  wttl 
provide  ImmedUte  meana  for  pMrventtng^e 
use  of  dangerous  pesiasldee.  Impron>ed  prooe- 
duiee  for  regtsterlng  and  caaeeUlag  lagUtra- 
tion  WlU  speed  dM*mble  paetlcldee  to  Ule 
market  axal  speed  the  removal  of  undeelraote 
pestlcldee.     Giving     applicant*    proprietary 
right*  in  their  test  data  wlU  encourage  ap- 
plleanta  to  spend  the  money  neeeeeary   to 
teet  their  product*  fuMy  and  aanu*   theU 
safety.  Requiring  aubewjuent  appUcant*  to 
nukka  their  oem  teet*  wlU  serve  a*  a  double 
check  on  the  original  teet  prooedurta  and 
either    provide    double    assurance    that    the 
product*  axe  saXe  or  show   up   their  ehorl- 
comtngs. 

HXSToaicax.  BaoKcaoinm 

The  uee  of  chemical*  in  agriculture  began 
with  the  trend  toward  inteaslTe  t^fB^ng  In 
the  mld-l9th  century,  oultlration  of  speciai- 
iMd  crops  created  imbalancea  In  »»««• 
which  provided  laeect*  and  other  pert*  loaai 
conditions  in  which  to  multiply. 

AS  an  example,  the  Colorado  potato  beetle 
in  1860  lived  on  local  plants  and  maintained 
a  balanced  population  in  Its  natural  environ- 
mant.  WHen  the  early  settler*  planted  pota- 
toes  the  beetles  were  furnished  a  vast  new 
supplv  of  food.  They  muitlpltod.  -Hiey  be- 
came a  pest  to  the  new  settler*  and  «pre^ 
eastward  to  other  potato  fields  as  a  TWalt  of 
their  own  population  pressure.  Nothing  was 
effective    against   this    new    pest    untU    the 
arsenic  compound,  Paris  green  wa*  appUed. 
By  the  latter  half  of  the   l9th  oentuxr. 
United  State*  agriculture  wa*  weU  on  the 
way  toward  becoming  a  commercial  produc- 
tion industry.  Progreeelve  scientific  farmmg 
wa*  promoted  by  the  founding  of  the  land- 
grant  coUage*.  the  agricultural  experiment 
^V/vn«    and  the  creation  of  an  estenelon- 
eduaatlon   system.   Theee    InstltuUons,    to- 
gether with  the  United  SUtes  Department 
5  Agriculture,  made  up  an  extremely  effec- 
tive  organization    of    appUed   researcn.   in- 
formational   and    denwnatraUon    program*, 
and  consulting  senrloea  for  farmer*. 

As  a  reeult  of  theee  developmentt  In  which 
the  lacreseiag  use  of  cSbeeateal  PJ^^i*^ 
pUyed  an  Important  role,  most  of  Ufl.  food 
BuppHee  ai»d^«ut«»«B«aI  ifomaaum  et  food 
tot  eaport  are  now  prodveed  by  fewer  than  6 
pereent  «<  the  poptilattan. 

ni>iBAi.  iKfKLriow  ACT  or  leic 
A*  early  as  1910  the  distribution  and  uae  of 
chemical  pesticides  reaches  a  level  which  re- 
quired Fedaral- regulation  for  the  protection 
of  \ia/tn.  consumera  and  the  general  pubUc 
Federal  regulaUon  ot.pesUcidee  began  with 
tae  enactment  of  the  Federal  InaecUdde  Act 
of  1910.  although  State  regulation  wa*  xuular- 
taken  in  some  States  at  an  even  earlier  date. 
The  P*d*ral  Inaectldde  Act  ot  1910  pre- 
vented the  mamif  acture,  sale  or  transporta- 
tion ol  adulterated  or  miemandad  ln*ectl- 
cldes  and  fungicides  and  MStlMvCaed  regula- 
tion of  ■ales  of  IneectWda*  and  fimglcldee. 

A*  the  number  and  variety  ot  chemical 
peetioldea  manufactured  and  need  lacreaeed, 
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individual  States  Increaaed  tlie  scope  of  theftr 
regulation*.  In  l»4e  the  Council  of  State 
OoTenuneDts  developed  a  uniform  InaeotJ- 
cld*  fungtcWa  and  rodeottelde  act  for  the 
oon^derattoo  of  and  adoption  by  the  indi- 
vidual SUtae.  At  the  aaine  time  the  Congrees 
began  hOldliig  hearlngB  on  propoeed  more 
oompTehenUve  Federal  logUrlatlon. 

roKA  BMACTCD 

In  June  1947,  the  lawctlclde  Act  of  1910 
waa  repealed  and  replaced  by  the  Federal  In- 
secUdde,  Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act.  By 
thto  time  great  ohangea  had  oocurred  in  the 
neld  of  chemical  peatldde*.  or  economic 
polaona.  »ew  pUnt  materlala  and  synthetic 
chemicals  developed  through  both  private 
Mul  publUdy-finaaoed  reaaarch  had  greatly 
laciioaswl  the  number  of  peattddee  avaUable 
and  widened  the  scope  of  their  uaefulneaa. 
DDT  and  h«-blclde8  were  becoming  increae- 
ingly  important. 

The  l»*7  Act  required: 

1.  The  registration  of  economic  poisons  or 
chemical  peatlcldea  prior  to  their  sale  or 
movement  In  Interatate  or  foreign  commerce. 

a.  The  prominent  dUplay  of  poison  warn- 
ings on  labels  of  highly  torle  pesticides. 

3.  The  coloring  or  discoloring  of  dangerous 
white  powdered  Inaaetlcldee  to  prevent  their 
being  mistaken  for  foodstuffs. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  warning  statements  on 
the  label  to  prevent  injury  to  people,  ani- 
mals and  plants. 

B.  The  Inclusion  of  instruotlona  for  use  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  public. 

0  That  Information  be  fumUhed  the  ad- 
mlnlatrator  of  the  Act  with  reapect  to  the 
delivery,  movement,  or  holding  of  peetlcldes. 

ThU  Act  was  designed  to  work  In  harmony 
with  the  uniform  State  Inaeotlclde.  fungicide 
end  rodentlclde  act  which  waa  adopted  In 
many  States. 

In  1964  pesticide  regulations  were  expand- 
ed further  by  an  amendment  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  authorizing  its  administrator 
to  set  tolerance  limits  for  the  residues  of 
pesticides  on  foods. 

This  provision,  known  as  the  "Miller  amena- 
ment,"  requires  the  pretesting  of  a  chemical 
pesticide  before  It  can  be  used  on  food  crops 
The  manufactvirer  Is  required  to  provide  de- 
tailed data  to  demonstrate  to  the  admlnlstra- 
tor  of  the  Federal  Pesticide  Act  (FTPRA)  that 
the  chemical  is  useful  to  agriculture  and  how 
much  residue.  If  any.  will  rwnaln  In  or  on 
a  food  crop  after  appltcatloiL 

The  manufacturer  must  alao  anpply  aclen- 
tlfio  data  on  the  toxicity  of  the  chemical  to 
wtirm-blooded  animals.  It  is  from  theae  data 
and  from  their  own  research  that  the  Fed- 
eral Pood  and  Drug  Administration  sets  a 
tolerance  or   maxlmunx  amount  of  residue 

which  may  legally  remain  In  or  on  the  food 
crop  when  It  Is  marketed. 

ia»S    AllKKDMENTa 

After  1947  several  new  typea  of  agricultural 
chemicals,  generally  referred  to  as  nemato- 
cidee.  def<41anta.  dealccanta.  and  plant  ngu- 
lators  were  developed  and  acquired  Wide- 
spread commercial  use.  Namatocldea  were 
used  to  control  nematodes,  oar  very  small  eel- 
worms  which  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  De- 
foliants were  found  tisefnl  to  make  leaves 
droo  from  plants  to  facilitate  mechanical 
harvesting  of  the  crop.  Deslocanta  also  were 
found  useful  In  drying  plant  ttMuea  to  facUl- 
tate  harvesting  the  crop.  And,  plant  regu- 
lators were  found  useful  under  aome  condi- 
tions In  regulating  the  growth  processes  of 
plants. 

In  1966  the  1947  Act  was  again  amended  to 
Include  thesa  products  under  the  general 
regulatory  prorl^ona  far  economic  poisons  on 
chamtoal  pasttcMaa. 

iMcaxaatNO  coitccaN  n*  thb  laao's 
In  the  early  1900s  Increasing  public  concern 
regarding  the  longer  mn  public  health  and 
ecological   effects   of   some   ol    the   chemical 


pesticides   led   to   the  creation   of  a  Presi- 
dential Scientific  Advisory  Committee  which 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  in  Its 
198S  report. 
It  concluded  among  other  things  that. 

1.  Monitoring  programs  to  obtain  system- 
atic data  on  pesticide  residues  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

2.  Federal  research  programs  concerned 
with  pesticides  should  be  expanded  and  co- 
ordinated. 

3.  A  broad  educational  program  empha- 
sizing the  hajsards  In  the  use  of  pesticides 
should  be  undertaken. 

It  also  recommended  amendments  to  ex- 
isting pesticide  legislation  to : 

1.  Etlmlnate  "protest"  registrations. 

2.  Require  each  peetlclde  to  carry  a  license 
number  identification,  and 

3.  Include  fish  and  wildlife  as  useful  verte- 
brates and  Invertebrates  under  the  Federal 
Pesticide  Act. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  that  committee 
that  mankind  must  contlBue  to  fight  insects 
and  other  pesU  In  the  moat  efficient  manner 
possible,  and  that  an  integrated  program  in- 
volving chemicals  was  abeolutely  necessary. 

iee4    AMXMDaCBNTS 

In  1984,  amendments  to  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act  of 
1947  were  adopted  which,  as  recommended, 
eliminated  protest  registration  and  author- 
ized each  pesticide  to  carry  a  license  number 
Identification.  The  1964  amendments  also 
expedited  procedures  for  suspending  the  mar- 
keting of  prevlotisly  registered  pesticides 
which  were  found  to  be  unsafe. 

At  that  time,  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. Interior  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  entered  into  an  Interdepartmental 
agreement,  which  among  other  things  estab- 
lished procedures  for  reaolvlng  any  differ- 
ences they  might  have  with  respect  to  the  li- 
censing and  regiilatlon  of  new  pesticides. 

The  appropriate  use  of  chemical  pesticides 
and  the  adequacy  of  existing  regulations  has 
continued  to  be  widely  discussed  in  the  pub- 
lic forum.  Various  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  held  hearings. 
studied  the  problem,  and  Issued  reports  on 
peetlcldee  and  public  policy  and  deficiencies 
m  the  admlnlatratlon  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide  and  Rodeotlclde  Act. 

Two  years  ago  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  api>olnted  a  conunls- 
ston  on  peetlcldes  and  their  relationship  to 
environmental  health.  Over  6,000  references 
to  published  and  ongoing  scientific  research 
were  reviewed  and  evaluated  by  this  Com- 
mission. It  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tlona  In  November  1980,  which  were  con- 
sidered by  all  agencies  involved  In  regula- 
tions and  reeearch  relating  to  pesticides  and 
their  vise. 


CaEATION    or   ENVniONMINTAL    PROTECTION 
AOXNOT 

A  year  later.  President  Nlxon  proposed  a 
reorganiaatlon  of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Ooveriunent  dealing  with  pestloldee  to  more 
effectively  deal  with  the  problems  In  this 
area.  In  December  1970.  he  transferred  the 
pesticide  and  pure  food  regtUavory  staffs  lo- 
cated In  the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  In- 
terior, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  a  new  Environmental  Protection  Adminis- 
tration. 

PKaTTcma  legislation  paoposEO 

In  February  1971,  the  President  submitted 
the  legislative  recommendation  which  along 
with  other  proposals  before  the  Committee 
became  the  baste  for  this  bill. 

OOUMITTCX  DBl.TBMtATION 

The  SubooBimlttee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
searob  and  Oeneral  Ijtglalatlon  held  open 
tasarlngiron  Covir  blUs.  8.  232.  S.  272.  S.  6«0, 
aod  S.  740,  alt  of  which  deal  with  pesticide 
regulakloiM,  during  the  period  March  3S-26. 
1971.  All  ■who  wished  to  testify  were  pro- 
vided an  opportunity.  Statements  were  pre- 


sented to  the  subcommlttae  by  a  total  of 
70  witnesses.  A  number  of  otl»r  lettar», 
statements,  reRorts,  and  recommendations 
were  also  formaJTy  fumlshefl  the  Committee 
In  connection  with  the  hearings. 

Subsequently,  on  March  7  and  8.  1972.  ad- 
ditional open  hearings  were  held  on  a  House 
passed  pesticide  bin.  H3.  10729,  and  a  Com- 
mittee Print  thereof  prepared  especlaUy  for 
this  purpose.  At  this  ttme  a  total  of  89  wit- 
nesses presented  statements.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious hearings  additional  papers  were  also 
made  avaUable  to  the  Committee. 

A  list  comprising  86  typewritten  pages  of 
all  amendments  proposed  to  HJl.  10729  and 
reasons  therefor  was  prepared  for  subcom- 
mittee consideration.  Subsequently  Commit- 
tee Print  No.  a  was  prepared  Ulustratlng  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  amendments  to 
the  bill.  The  subcommittee,  In  executive 
session  considered  all  of  the«e,  as  well  as  other 
amendments.  Most  were  accepted  and  are 
shown  below: 

AUKNDMXNTS   axCOMMlSnJED  BT  THX 
BITBCOKlimXX 

(11  delete  "peetlclde"  from  "certified 
pesticide  applicator"  to  avoid  confusion  with 
csertlfled  public  accountants  (CPA's); 

(2)  give  EPA  discretion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  physical  presence  of  a  certified 
applicator; 

(3)  define  "imminent  hazard"  to  include 
a  situation  Involving  hazaitl  to  survival  of  an 
endangered  species; 

(4)  define  "Ingredient  statement"  to  re- 
quire all  pesticides  to  show  the  name  and 
percentage  of  each  active  ingredient  and  the 
total  percent  of  Inert  Ingredients; 

(B>  require  the  establishment  registration 
number  to  be  shown  on  the  label  (rather 
than  on  accompanying  labeling) ; 

(6)  classify  a  pesticide  as  mlsbranded  if 
"when  used  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  or  commonly  recognized 
practice"  It  causes  substantial  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  environment; 

(7)  exclude  non-toxic,  vitamin-hormone 
products  not  Intended  for  pest  destruction 
from  the  definition  of  "plant  regulator"; 

(8)  leave  the  determination  of  what  is  a 
trade  secret  to  the  courts  (rather  than  the 
Administrator) ; 

(9)  add  to  the  provision  for  proprietary 
rights  m  test  data  a  proviso  permitting  the 
Administrator  to  refer  to  any  api«1caot'i 
test  data  in  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  an- 
other applicant's  test  datac 

(10)  give  the  Administrator  disoretioo  to 
give  an  applicant  more  than  thirty  days  to 
make  corrections; 

(11)  permit  "other  Interested  persons  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  registrant"  to  contest 
the  denial,  cancellation,  or  suspension  of 
registration,  or  a  change  in  classification, 
where  the  registrant  falU  to  do  so; 

(12)  authorize  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quire pesticide  packaging  and  labeling  for 
restrteted  use  to  be  clearly  distinguishable 
from  paelceglng  and  lalMSlIng  for  general  use; 

(18)  make  restricted  claaslficatlon  depend 
In  part  on  the  hazards  involved  In  the  use 
of  a  peetlclde  "In  accordance  with  a  com- 
monly recognized  practlc*"; 

(14)  make  It  clear  that  EPA  can  withdraw 
Its  approval  of  a  state  certification  plan; 

(15)  allow  the  Administrator  to  permit 
continued  sale  or  use  of  a  peetlclde  whose 
registration  Is  cancelled  where  not  moon- 
slstent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act; 

(16)  require  submission  of  all  scientific 
questions  "at  the  outset  of  the  hearing"  to 
prevent  delays  through  additional  references 
while  the  hearing  la  proceeding: 

(17)  provide  for  entry  by  EPA  erf  any 
place  where  pesticides  dr  devices  are  held 
for  distribution  or  sale  (as  w»U  as  manufac- 
turing establishments) ; 

(18)  permit  the  Adnxlnlatrator  (rather 
than  the  President  by  executive  order  in 
emergency  conditions)  to  exempt  federal  or 
state  agencies; 


aai  rwulsa  the  AdmttUatrator  to  soUclt 
uU  vtowa  of  ths  Swrrtary  ot  Agrtcuitura  ha- 
fnra  Dubliahing  rMOUatlona; 
Tao>  authortae  the  AdmlnUrtarator  to  uU- 
liaithe  cooparauva  stats  ertwaton  ssrvloe* 
in  nrovidlng  Information  to  farmais: 

(21)  make  it  clear  that  a  staU  may  pro- 
vlde  registration  to  meat  speclflc  local  njed* 
(wS>Ject  to  disapproval  by  ^Xa^  Admlnlrtra- 

"^M)  give  the  Administrator  dtocrttton  as 
to  which  provisions  of  section  a(q)  \X\  («afl- 
ultlon  of  mlabrandad)  or  "jctloo  7  («***»: 
tion  of  establishments)  shaU  be  applicable 
to  any  class  <rf  dsvlce; 

(33)  extend  the  appropriation  authority 
for  the  Act  one  year  to  flacal  mft^aod 

(34)  prohibit  EPA  from  cliarglag  fees, 
other  than  reasonable  registration  fees. 

Pour  amendmenu  were  passed  for  submis- 
sion to  the  full  Committee  for  Its  delibera- 
tion without  subcommittee  reooaunendatlon 
as  follows:  ,_._. 

Amendment  1.  would  authorize  third  par- 
ties to  petition  for  canceUatlon  or  suspen- 
sion and  obtain  judlcUl  review.  There  ware 
three  alternative   proposals : 

(A)  NACA  proposal  would  make  registra- 
tion prima  facie  evidence  of  compliance  for 
all  purposes,  provide  for  canceUatlon  In  con- 
tested cases  only  on  the  baste  oC  scte«*tflc 
diLta  not  considered  at  time  of  registration, 
strike  the  provision  for  hearings  initiated 
by  the  Administrator,  and  provide  f(»  jjm- 
clal  review   In  such   cases   In  this   district 

(B)  Hart-Nelson  Amendment  No.  1010 
pravbled  for  review  In  such  'cases  In  the  cir- 
cuit court,  prohibited  stay  o<  au  agency  ac- 
tion unless  the  party  seeking  the  stay  waa 
litBly  to  prevail  and  woiUd.  suffer  Irrsparable 
harm: 

(O)  EPA  proposed  appeal  to  the  circuit 
«mrt  and  indicated  that  the  Hart-Nelson 
provision  for  a  stay  duplicated  that  already 
in  the  bill.  EPA  recommended  an  alternative 

version. 

Amendment  2  would  strike  out  the  provi- 
sion for  indemnities  to  owners  of  pesticUlea 
for  which  registration  is  first  siiapended  and 
then  cancelled. 

Amendment  3  would  provide  fbr  citizens" 
civil  actions  for  Injunctive  relttf  against  the 
Dtated  States,  the  Ad«rf«l8trator,  or  any 
other  person.  EPA  svggested  am  attemaBlve 
which  would  (1)  limit  It  to  cases  agF.lnst  pro- 
duoers.  applicators,  and  the  Adaalnlstrator; 
(11)  specify  venue  in  the  district  In  which  the 
violation  occurred,  or  In  the  case  of  suits 
against  the  Admlnlfitrator,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; (111)  strike  the  provision  for  citizen 
Intervention  In  VS.  suits  and  provide  for  In- 
tervention ^j  the  tr.S.  (rather  than  the  Ad- 
ministrator) m  citizens  suits;  and  (Iv)  pro- 
vide for  consoUdatlon  ol  like  cltlaen  suite. 

Amendment  4  would  strike  the  prowlalons 
of  section  3(di  (1)  (C)  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  Impose  resUlctlons  other 
than  the  requirement  that  the  pesticide  be 
applied  by  or  tmder  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  certified  applicator. 

Committee  Print  No  3  waa  then  prepared 
showing  aU  of  this  action  and  was  used  by 
the  full  Committee  as  a  basis  for  Its  delibera- 
tions. 

The  full  Committee  considered  the  bill 
submitted  by  the  subcommittee  on  Jvme  7, 
1972. 

The  amendments  recoaunended  by  the 
subcommittee  were  adopted  and  decisions 
were  made  on  the  four  amendments  pre- 
sented by  the  subcommittee  without  recom- 
mendation. 

With  respect  to  Amendments  No.  1  and 
No.  4  the  full  Committee  adopted  compro- 
mise proposals  as  follows: 

The  couipiomlse  proposal  for  Amendment 
1— 

(a)  makes  rcglBtratlaa  prima  fade  evi- 
dence of  oompUaaoe  odIt  as  Uwg  as  no  can.- 
ceUation   proceedings   are   pencUng; 


(b)  contlttues  the  preaent  c^ear  crlterU 
(compliance  with  the  Afeti  for  c»noeU4tIbn 
prooeedtoga; 

(c)  provide  for  the  ihltlatlon  o*  caniceHa- 
tion  proceedings  either  by  notloe  ot  lotant 
to  cancel,  or  notice  of  Intent  to  hold  a  Ivaar- 
ing  (SO  that  the  AdmUUetrator  may  ha»»  the 
benefit  of  more  loformatloa  before  his  <le- 
cldes  to  cancel) ; 

(d)  provides  for  hearings  oa  su/ipenstans 
except  in  emergency  situations; 

(e)  provides  for  judicial  review  by  the 
court  of  appeaJs  In  all  cases  where  there  has 
been  an  admlAtttrattvs  haarlnc  *»A  ^  ^^ 
dlaUlct  court  In  aU.  caaes  where  there  has 
not  been  an  administrative  hearing;  and 

<t)  makes  it  clear  that  ao^  peraon  who 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  an  order  m*y 
obtain  Judicial  review. 

Before  adopting  this  compromise  proposal. 
the  Committee  considered  all  of  the  numer- 
ous amendments  submitted  to  clarify  the 
procedure  for  Judicial  review,  thlrd-g?arty 
parUclpatlon  in  the  administraUve  declalon- 
rn^ing  process,  and  the  grounds  which 
permit  the  Administrator  to  cancel  a  regis- 
tration before  a  five-year  period.  The  proce- 
dures adopted  carry  for»ard  the  language  of 
present  law  by  which  the  Administrator 
cancels  where  a  substantial  question  exlsta. 
Under  present  praetloe  thlrd-p«k»t*ss  maj  re- 
quest the  Administrator  to  rsrrlewnew  d»ta 
and  determine  whether  formal  proceed  f Tigs 
should  be  commenoed.  The  OoHMiatteaaotiJon 

permits  persons  adversely  a«*9Jt»4  ^  °9^^ 
tiaue  to  be  able  to  re<m«»t  rertew  ot  tl>e 
status  of  a  reglstraUon  andadTMttely  affacted 
persons,  like  users,  alao  to  partlc4>ate  In  the 
administrative  process.  The  laogtiage 
adversely  affected"  U  In  present, law  and 
the  Committee  haa  rejected  the  Bonaa  lent- 
guage  which  refers  to  "Interested- pewooe" 
so  as  to  avoid  any  implication  of  desiring  to 
change  preaent  law. 

The  Committee  has  detwmined  that  the 
Administrator  should  be  able  to  call  a  hear- 
ing when  he  believes  It  uaetul  ra*bar  than 
issue  a  notice  of  Intent  to  caaML,  Such  a 
procedure    permlU    the     AilmHUetiaVwr    to 
Initiate    formal   review   without   pUoing ;  * 
stigma  on  a-  product  when  he  la  zu>t.coa> 
vlnced    thai     the    registration    should     be 
cancelled.  It  alao  permits  the  Administrator 
to  proceed  without  awtomatioaUy  canceUlng 
If  no  spectfl^c  reqtwet  for  a  hearln*  is  ieoet«ed. 
After  a  hearing  Judicial  review  oa  petttloD 
by  any  person  adversely  aOaetedls  properlj 
lodged  In  the  oourta  oC  appeele,  stnoe  an 
adequate    record    exists    for    suoh    review. 
Where,     however,     the    ArtwinUtrator     has 
determined  no  substantial  <iiiestlon  of  safety 
exists  which  warrants  formal,  review.,   and 
thus  has  refused  to  hold  a  hearing,  review 
should  be  by  a  district  court  slaae  tbM«  Is 
no  reooid  for  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  Committee  has  also  provided  for 
expedited  hear1"g>- ■~"  questlona  of  aaspen- 
slon  ao  *>»¥*  tlM  procedure  will  be  aoalogoue 
to  canceUatlon.  Where  a  suq^eaalon  action 
Is  taken  prior  to  a  hearing,  a  dlatrlot  court 
could  stay  the  suspenaioa  pending  the  Ad- 
minletxator'a  determination  after  a  haeilog 
except  such  sUy  afaall  be  diescdved  at  the 
time  the  Adminiatcator  issues  a  deoteton.  It, 
after  the  hearing,  the  Admlntetrator  deter- 
mines to  suspend,  the  ocdar  becooBee  effec- 
tive and  any  dlstrtet  court  restalnlng  order 
Is  dissolved,  and  the  power  to  stay  the  Agen- 
cy'a  order  ahaU  rest  with  the  oourta  ol 
appeals. 

The  Committee  haa  alaa  endoreert  the 
House  biU  whloh  ellmiiatsi.  tbe  two  step 
procedure  In  preespt  law  racmiiioc  review 
by  a  Bcientlfin  adviaory  committee  toUowad 
by  a  public  hearing.  The  Bouee  bill  substi- 
tutes a  procedure  whereby  at  tiM  start  of  a 
public  hesuixtg  reieeant  qaeeMona  otreaten- 
tlflo  fact  araxeflstNd  to  a- Ohmmlttee  a<  the 
Nattonal  Acedanv  Q<  aeleiiaea«a.paxt  U  the- 
heariocjpxoaedanii. 
The  ~^r"~"*—  propeeal  iOK  AneDdment 


4  l«avae  the  Adminlstxator.vith  .broad  ppwer 
to  iapoae  niclx  refaUtdrr  reMlotlooi  M 
mafbe  neoeMary.  bot  «t*«  any  pinui  Ad- 
vsnely  aflaeted  by  auoh  regiOMIani  W  ddy» 
to  pjttttfi"  tJM  ooort  oC  appeeli  Wt  tmtm 
of  auoh  noIatU»a.  ^       ,  „^ 

Tl»e  OoDuaUtee  adopted  Amendment  wo. 
2  and  tur^ied  down  Amendment  Mo.  3.  In 
oi^Qi^.%n  it  oonaldered  several  mtooc  attMid- 
mente  adoptl&g  several  including  tecbttlnal 

In  cwmeotioa  witli  strikiog  tl»  Indem^' 
nlty  piovlBloM  the  coouatttee  f  silt  tbat  wttfti: 
the  tighter  regulation  provided  by  the  bill. 
auapenalon  »"«<  canceUatlon  shoiilrt  rarely  be 
neoseeary;  and  that  (»x  such  rare  occasions 
It  should  be  poaslble  to  peoott  existing 
stooka  to  be  used  up  in  a  safe  manner.  Ih 
^,-hu  oonneeUon  the  Committee  oooaldend 
the  foUowtog  letter  from  Ux.  David  V.  mm- 
ini«fc,  Asaiatant  Administrator.  KPA..  oat« 
Untng  the  method  to  be  used  by  IPA  isi 
cancel  ring  regiitratlMi:  

EirnaoKMxmai.  Paorcotioir  AssitCT, 

WUtiAngrton. DO.,  Mat  10. 1972. 
Hon.  HSWBT  Bkllmom, 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Daaa  Ssxasoa  Bki.i.mow:  Tou  may  recaU 
that  during  our  '1V^'"««""  of  H£.  10738.  the 
proposed  li«lalatlon  for  the  reguUtiaa  o< 
pestloidM,  you  were  conoemed  thai  EPA 
have  the  fiexiblUty  to  oontlnue  a  registratloa 
tot  use  during  a  groadng  seeeon,  even  though 
we  have  detemU^gusd  aXtar  a  hearing;  that 
the  reglstratUHX.thould  i»  oanoellad 

I  beUevc  our  pfeeent  authority  under  HJL 
:072fl  la  snfllctBntiy  flexible  to  permit  an  or- 
derly phase-out  where  farmers  have  railed 
oi£  a  peatlfilde  for  use  dtiring  an  upcoming 
growlog  aefHem.  It  is  c^wn  to  reglstra&ts  and 
user  groups  to  rales  at  the  hearing  any  qoes- 
tlon  bearing  on  the  benefits  of  tulng  a  prod- 
uct. Any  sbbwtog  of  need  for  a  pesticide 
dtxrlng  aa  upcoming  aeaaon  would  bft  rele- 
vant ^n<*  the  statute  wotild  permit  us  to 
iffTOf  an  ccder  that  would  result  in  a  label 
Tiae  for  a  given  season  or  period  of  ttme  or 
indeed  in  a  certain  geognpiucal  location. 
It  would  be  our  policy  to  invdu  this  flexi- 
bility on  a  showing  by  affected  groupe  that 
tha  particular  chemical  were  needed  tar  the 
growing  season. 

While  I  am  reasonably  confident  that  we 
have  such  naxttUlty,  (see  the  attached 
m^norandum) .  I  think  a  few  words  to  this 
eff*ct  in  the  Senate  Committee  Beport  could 
n^n  the  situation  down. 

On  a  related  subject,  this  matter  under- 
scores the  importance  for  broad  public  par- 
ticipation in  our  regulatory  process.  As  the 
law  stands  at  present,  users  and  interested 
grtmps.  lOce  environmentalists,  have  stMrrttng 
to  participate  in  our  decisions.  Tfte  HO«e 
bill  has  changed  the  language  m  the  present 
act.  It  is  our  view  that  this  change  in  Um- 
gtiage  does  not  create  a  change  In  substance 
In  view  of  the  case  law  which  does  not  sug- 
gest that  courts  view  these  two  phrases  dlf- 
fCTwntly.  While  w*  do  not  believe  a  change 
back  to  the  original  FIWIA  language  Is  re- 
quired, the  Committee  may  wish  to  intrude 
language  in  the  Committee  report  which 
would  clarify  what  we  believe  to  be  the  caae. 
Sincerely, 

UAYta  D.  DoinwicK. 
ABSiatcnt    Administrator   for   Categori- 
cal Programa. 
The  Snboommlttee  recommended  and  the 
fuU    Oonuntttee     approved     the     foUowtng 

comments:  ^  _. 

1.  A  number  of  wltneesee  reoonunended 
amendments  to  speotflcaUy  require  the  label- 
ing to  bear  dlrectlcma  and  warnings  to  pro- 
tect fanners  and  others  coming  Into  contact 
wVOk  peetlcldes  or  reaidoea:  prcftilbtt  uae  of 
test  data  unleea  the  tests  wers  legal  and 
voluxitary:  q;>ectftcally  mention  danger  to 
fanooen  and  otban  coming  in  contact  with. 
pestlnUles  or  realduae  aa  a  ground  for  re- 
stricted use   classification;   and  specUlcally 
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require  c«rtmed  appWwtore  to  b»ve  the  rtrtl- 
rtportM  by  th»  Commltt**,  provKJe*  oom- 

i^m  oomlng  into  contact  ^^P*^vS** 
or  w-idu...  It  «loe«  so  in  g»n«r^  t«;™  «^ 
are  very  bro«l  and  cover  mucb  more  thwi 
would  be  covered  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment».  The  Committee  felt  that  by  spectfl- 
c«Uy  mentioning  partlctdar  areas  Protected 
by  the  general  provlalon«.   there  might  be 
some  suggestion  tHat  the  general  provlstona 
should  be  construed  to  cover  iwa  "^^ Jlf*^; 
aliy  intended.  Section  2(j)  of  the  bill  dennes 
•environment"  to  includeall  men.j^ethw 
they  come  into  contact  with  the  pestlcldM 
or  pesticide  residues,  or  not.  Sections  2  (q) 
TlUV)     (O).  and   (H)    and  3(c)(6)(C)    are 
design^  to  protect  all  men.  The  Comr^^e 
bslleves  there  can  be  no  questKm  »»»?*  t°" 
matter,  but  takes  thU  occasion  to  "mpJ^*^ 
that  the  bin  requires  the  Administrator  to 
require  that  the  labeling  and  clasaUlcatlon 
of  pesticides  be  such  as  to  protect  farniers. 
farm  workers,  and  others  coming  In  contact 
with  pesticides  or  pesticide  residues. 

2.  A  number  of  wltneaees  supported 
amendments  to— 

(1^  add  a  new  definition,  defining  "Tinrea- 
sonable  adverse  effects  on  the  •nvtronment 

(2)  prrjvlde  for  use  of  the  new  definition 
in  section  3(c)  (8)  (C)  providing  for  approval 
of  registration,  and  „^,„.„ 

(3)  strike  out  the  last  sentence  of  section 
3(c)  (6>  which  prohibits  denial  of  registra- 
tion because  of  *nack  of  ewentlallty*' 
The   Knvlronmental   Proteottou  Agency   ad- 
vised the  Committee  that  It  would  construe 
the  new  definition  to  have  exactly  the  same 
Cleaning   as   that    for   "substantial   adverse 
effects  on  the  eavlronmant"  in  section  2(bb) 
of  the  bUl.  that  adoption  of  the  new  defini- 
tion    would     require     additional     changes 
throughout  the  blU.  and  that  strUdng  out 
the  last  sMttence  of  section  S(c)  (5),  which 
prohibits  denial  of  registration  bwsause  of 
"lack  of  eaaentlallty",  would  make  no  dll- 
ferenoe  in  the  manner  In  which  the  bill  was 
oarrlad  out.  With  respect  to  lack  of  essen- 
tiality, KPA  said:  ^     _^,  ^ 

We  believe  the  present  language  of  section 
3{b)  Is  preferable  since  It  states  Agency 
policy.  Where  two  products  poee  that  same 
ditgree  of  risk  and  are  equaUy  necessary  and 
«fl*ctlve,  erne  should  not  be  registered  in 
preference  to  the  othw.  Of  oouree,  whwe 
me  same  control  can  be  achieved  more  safe- 
ly than  with  a  product  which  Is  being  exam- 
rned  the  definition  of  "substantial  adverse 
effaou"  m  section  2(bb)  would  Itself  man- 
date conaldaratton  of  the  altwnatlves. 
CoMequeutly  the  Committee  did  not  adopt 
til  SSI  amandrnt"*^* 

3  Dr  Haiph  B.  Heal.  Kxeoutlve  Seoietars 
of  the  National  Pest  Control  Association, 
lalaed  the  foUowlng  question  at  the  Com- 
mittee's hearings  on  this  bill: 

At  the  hearings  on  3-  745  last  year,  our 
Association  asked  for  an  amendment  that 
would  permit  enougH  flexibility  In  Interpre- 
taUon  of  label  Instructions  to  permit  our 
industry  to  control  certain  minor  peeta  1ft- 
K»Uv  under  circumstances  where  ao  pesticide 
had  been  registered  for  the  coutrol  of  that 
nest.  H.B.  10729  provides  wording  that  could 
ha  interpreted  as  giving  thU  flexibility,  when 
It   says.   "Section    12(a)(2)(a).   It  shall   be 
unlawful  for  any   person  to  use  any  rag- 
istared  pesticide  In  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  Its  labeling."  The  Report  of  the  Hdu« 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  No.  92-511.  dis- 
cussed the  Interpretation  of  "Inconsistent, 
recommending  that  It  be  appllad  In  a  com- 
roDs,  sense  manner  (page  16.  Item  11).  The 
Illustration  used,  however,  dealt  with  oon- 
oentraUon  of  peetlclde  rather  than  species  of 
peet  to  be  oontroliea. 

We  again  artt  your  consideration  of  this 
question.  A  preliminary  check  haa  J'^O'"^ 
that  we  hav»  no  effective  pesticide  registered 
for  the  following  pest  problems; 
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Honay  beet  naatUxg  in  a  house. 
Book  lice  tn  a  home. 

Strawberry  root  weevU  Invading  a  home. 
Sprlngtalls  in  an  oOlce. 
Box  elder  bug  Invading  a  house. 
Carpenter  beee  In  the  siding  of  a  house. 
Bamtioo  borer  in  ftimlture. 
Fungus  beetles  In  a  home 
Blm  leaf  beetlee  Invading  a  home. 
Wax  moths  from  abandoned  honey  comb 
In  a  wall.  ^    ^ 

The  blood  BUcktog  cone  nose  budg. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  more.  We 
cannot  expect  a  manufacturer  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  registering  a  pRxluct  for  the  con- 
trol of  minor  and  occasional  pests  such  as 
these.  But  these  p««t»  can  be  controlled  by 
pwrt'.cldes  tnat  have  been  registered  for 
control  of  other  pests  In  comparable  loca- 
tions or  environments.  It  would  be  helpful 
in  the  cause  of  permitting  us  to  be  a  law- 
abiding  industry  if  It  were  recognized  that 
such  a  use  of  a  pesticide  would  not  be  "to- 
oonslst«nt"  with  Its  labeling.  If  we  can  help 
m  any  way  m  formulating  such  a  clarlflca- 
tum  we  would  want  to  *)  so. 

This  bill  would  reflate  the  use  of  a  pesti- 
cide for  the  first  time.  It  Is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Committee  to  proMlbit  any  use  which 
IS  In  no  way  harmful,  and  which  has  only 
beneficial  effecU  on  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. The  Conuntttee  considered  an  amend- 
ment  to   the   bill    to   assure    that   iuch   Tise 
would  not  be  prohibited,  but  concluded  that 
this  was  a  matter  which  would  have  to  be 
left  to  the  good  senae  of  the  Administrator, 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  users.  It  Is  the 
hope  of  the  Committee  that  by  proper  ad- 
ministration  of    the  labeling   requirements 
a&d    administrative    intarpretatlons   of   the 
law   and   the  labels   approved   by   him,   the 
Administrator  will  be  able  to  make  It  clear 
to  users  that  such  usee  are  not  prohibited. 
Further,   It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Committee 
that    the    use    of    the    word    "inconsistent" 
should  be  read  and  administered  In  a  way 
so  as  to  visit  penalties  only  tipon  those  Indi- 
viduals who  have   disregarded   instructions 
on  a  label  that  would  indicate  to  a  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  that  us*  not  In  accord- 
ance with  such  Lnstmcttons  might  endanger 
the   safety  of    others   d   the   environment. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  expected  that 
use  of  a  general,  unrestricted  pesticide  regis- 
tered tot  use  on  enumerated  household  peets 
to  exterminate  a  pest  sot  specified  on  the 
label   would   not  be   ineonststent   with  the 
labeling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  even  a 
general  use  pesticide  In  a  manner  Inconsist- 
ent with  a  spec«!ed  caution  or  restriction  on 
the  labri  should  b»  considered  inconsistent 
with  the  labeling.  For  example,  the  use  In  the 
home  of  a  general  use  pesticide  labeled  "for 
use  outdoors"  or  "not   for  use   In  enclosed 
areas",  would  be  prohibited  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

4.  "Ww  Senate  Committee  considered  the 
decision  of  the  House  Oommlttee  to  deprive 
polltleal   suMlvlslons   6f   States   and   other 
local  authorities  of  any  authority  or  Juris- 
diction over  peettctdee  and  concurs  with  the 
deelMon   of   the   House  of  Repfesentatlvee. 
Oleialy.  the  flltv  States  t\nd  the  Federal  Oov- 
erament  provide  suffldeTrt   Jurisdictions  to 
property  regulate  Tjestfcldeo.  Moreover,  few, 
If    any.    local    authorities    whether    towns. 
counties,  villages,  or  nHiniclpallttes  have  the 
financial  Tvberewi thai  to  provide  necessary 
expert  regulation  comparable  with  that  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  Federal  Oovemments. 
On  thU  basis  and  on  the  basis  tbat  per- 
mitting such  regnlatloa  would  be  an  extreme 
burden  on  interstate  commerce.  It  is  the  In- 
tent that  section  24.  fr  not  provldtng  anv 
autboHty  to  polltteal  subdivisions  and  other 
local  au«K>rttle8  of  or -in  the  States,  shoxUd 
he  understood  as  depttvinf  such  local  au- 
thorities and  political  sabdWaions  of  any 
and  all  Jtnladlctlon  and  authority  over  pesti- 
cides and  the  regulations  of  pertleldes. 
5.  Sec.  l©».31fc)  of  the  rtttes  of  procedure 


Which  were  proposed  and  pubHahed  to  tha 
Federal  Register  of  January  22,  1972,  would 
authorize  any  witness  testifying  In  a  review 
proceeding  under  the  Act  to  record  his  testi- 
mony for  subsequent   televising   or  broad- 
casting. The  Committee  disapproves  of  this 
provision.  The  review  proceedings  authortaed 
by  section  6  ate  adjudicatory  In  nature.  As 
such  they  are  subject  to  the  various  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  provisions  relating 
to  adjudicatory  hearings.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearings  is  to  provide  a  record  of  competent 
scientific  evidence  for  the  consideration  of 
the   AdmlnlStratof  in  making  his  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  registration  should 
be  granted  or  denied.  The  obligation  Is  on 
the    Administrator    to    make    this    decision 
based  upon  the  record  as  a  whole  and  not 
upon  any  one  part  of  the  record.  Televising 
or  broadcasting  Is  of  necessity  related  to  Just 
one  portion  of  a  witness'  testimony.  It  would 
of  necessity  exclude  any  cross-examination 
or  other  testimony  which  would  raise  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  wltne« 
or  the  validity  of  this  testimony. 

The  rule  published  on  May  11.  1072.  did 
not  include  the  provision  dlflcuaaed  above, 
and  the  committee  does  not  approve  of  their 
inclusion  at  amy  later  date. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Agriculture    and    Forestry 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill.  On 
Match  23,  24.  25,  and  2B,  1971,  its  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  held  hearings  on  8. 
2S2   8.  272,  8.  660,  and  B.  745.  The  sub- 
committee   heard    all    witnesses    who 
wished  to  testify  and  a  total  of  70  wit- 
nesses presented  sUtements.  The  coti- 
mittee  carefully  analyzed  all  bills  and 
made  detailed  comparisons  of  S.  680  and 
3.  746  with  existing  law.  On  March  7  and 
8,  1972,  the  subcomaaittee  held  hearings 
on  HJl.  10729  and  again  heard  all  wit- 
nesses that  wished  to  testify.  A  total  of 
89  witnesses  presented  statements.  Many 
helpful  suggestions  were  made.  Hundreds 
of  amendments  were  proposed.  All  of 
them  were  carefully  considered  by  the 
subcwmnittee  and  the  conamittee.  Several 
committee  prints  were  made  of  8.  7« 
and  HJl.  10729  to  illustrate  a  number  of 
these  amendments.  The  committee  In- 
cluded in  its  recommended  amendmait 
to  the  Senate  all  those  amendments  pro- 
posed  by    witnesses   which   it   deemed 
meritorious. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  does  two  things. 
First,  it  provides  for  regulating  the  use 
of  pMtlcldes.  as  distinaulshed  from  their 
labeMng  and  interstate  distribution.  Sec- 
ond. It  extends  pesticide  regulation  to  in- 
trastate commerce. 

At  present,  the  Federal   Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodraitlcide  Act  prohibits 
interstate  commerce  in  unregistered  pes- 
ticides. It  permits  registration  only  when. 
if  used  as  directed  or  in  accordance  with 
commonly  recognized  practice,  the  pes- 
ticide is  not  injurious  to  man.  vertebrate 
animals  or  desirable  vegetation.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  who  administers  this  act. 
is  required  to  refuse  to  register  any  arte- 
cle  if  it  does  not  appear  to  him  that  it 
complies  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  He  may  cancel  the  registration  of 
any  pesticide  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Directions  for.  the  use  of  the  pes- 
ticide and  the  cautions  and  warnings 
which  must  appear  am  It^labd  are  sub- 
1ect  to  his  approval.'  The  Administra- 
tor, therefore,  now  has  the  power  to  Ireep 


harmful  pesticides  off  the  market  and 
the  power  to  see  that  adequate  direc- 
tions and  cautions  are  on  the  label  set- 
ting out  the  manner  in  which  the  pes- 
ticide should  be  used. 

The  Adminlfltrstor  does  not,  however, 
now  have  any  power  to  see  that  the  di- 
rtjctions  are  followed.  This  bill  would 
provide  that  authority  by  making  it  un- 
lawful to  use  any  registered  pesticide  in 
a  manner  inconsistwit  with  its  label- 
ing  This  provision  gives  the  Adminis- 
trator complete  control  over  the  use  of 
any  pesticide.  He  must  refuse  to  regis- 
ter it  unless  its  labeling  compiles  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act  and  it  wiU  per- 
form its  intended  function  without  un- 
reasonable adverse  rffects  on  the  envl- 
ronm«it.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  the  labeling 
must  contain  such  directions.  cautloM. 
and  warnings  as  the  Adnalnlstrator  finds 
adequate  to  protect  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. The  blU  would  require  those 
directions,    cautions,   and   vraxnings   to 
bcfoUowed. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  finely 
tuned  control  of  pesticide  use,  the  bUl 
provides  further  for  the  division  of  pes- 
ticides into  general  use  pesticides  and  re- 
stricted use  pesticides.  Pesticides  classi- 
fied for  restricted  use  could  be  applied 
Mily  by  or  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  certifled  applicator  or  subject  to  such 
other  restrictions  as  the  Administrator 
might  provide  by  regulation.  Suppliers 
would  be  prohibited  from  making  re- 
stricted use  pesticides  available  for  use 
other  than  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
latiOTi.  Tills  would  provide  for  very  tight 
control.  The  sale  of  restricted  use  pesti- 
cides could  be  liHdted  to  certifled  appli- 
cators who  had  proved  their  ability  to 
use  them  properly  and  who  faced  loss  of 
certification  if  they  used  them  contrary 
to  regulation.  Restrictions  imposed  by 
regulation  could  be  changed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator  from  time   to   time   as  he 
deemed  necessary,  relaxing  the  regula- 
tion where  that  could  be  safely  done  so  as 
to  make  the  benefits  of  the  pesticide  more 
easily  obtainable,  or  tightening  restric- 
tions where  that  action  appeared  neces- 
sary to  protect  health  and  envlrwiment. 
It  is  antidpated  that   only   the   more 
dangerous  pesticides  would  be  classified 
for  restricted  use. 

The  other  major  change  made  by  the 
bill  is  to  extood  it  to  all  pesticides  In- 
tended for  use  in  the  United  States.  Pres- 
ent law  applies  only  to  those  distributed 
in  interstate  c<»nmerce.  These  two 
rthimgiiw  give  the  Administrator  practi- 
cally plenary  power  to  assure  that  every 
pesticide  in  the  comtry  Is  properly 
labeled  with  adequate  cautions  and  di- 
rections and  restricted,  wherever  neces- 
sary, to  use  by  trained  appUcators. 

In  addltioa  to  the  two  major  changes 
discussed  above,  the  blU  would  comiflete- 
ly  revise  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlctde  Act.  It  would 
strengthen  enforcement  by: 

First,  requiring  the  registration  of  all 
pesticide  producing  establishmmto  and 
regular  submlsslan  taor  them  of  Infonna- 
tlon; 

Second,  authorizing  entry,  Inspection, 
and  sampUng  at  places  where  pesticides 
are  hdd  for  sale: 


Third,  authorizing  stop  sale,  use,  or  re- 
moval ordsra  and  seizure. 

It  wouid  authorize  the  AdaalnUtmtor 
to  eetabllah  paekactog  standards  to  pro- 
tect children  and  adults  from  accidwntal 
injury.  It  would  aathortae  the  AdiBlnto- 
trator  to  regulate  pesticide  and  contain- 
er disposal,  to  issue  experimental  nae 
permits,  to  conduct  research,  and  to 
monitor  pesticide  use  and  presence  In 
the  environment. 

It  would  prohibit  the  Admintsferator 
from  considering  data  submitted  in  sup- 
port at  one  api^catlon  from  betog  con- 
sidered in  support  erf  any  other  applica- 
tion for  registration  unless  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  test 
data  to  be  relied  upon  is  paid  fagr  tha  sec- 
ondapi^lcant.  Tbe  cost  ot  tesdng  apred- 
uct  to  determine  tha  pests  foe  which  it  U 
effective,  the  commodltlas  on  which  it 
can  be  saf  e^  used,  and  the  proper  meth- 
od of  aivUcation  may  be  very  great.  If 
the  product  is  not  patentable  or  if  the 
patent  protection  has  expired,  there  is 
nothing  at  present  to  prevent  a  competi- 
tor from  registering  a  similar  product 
and    establishing    efficacy    and    salety 
through  use  of  the  first  applicant's  data. 
ThevbUl  would  limit  approprtationa  to 
carry  out  the  act  to  the  period  endteg 
June  30,  1975.  This  would  make  a  review 
of  this  legislation  necessary  prior  to  that 
date. 

Mr    President,  pesticides  serve  many 
purpoees.     They     include     insecticides, 
fungicides,  rodenticldes,  herbicktos.  and 
nMBatocMes.  They  are  important  to  the 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  our  homes, 
restaurants,  hospitals,   food  processing 
plants,  and  other  places.  Th^  are  Im- 
portant to  forerts.  to  soil  conservation, 
and  to  our  wattf  suppUas  which  in  turn 
are  so  dependent  upoa  good  forest  and 
soil  management.  They  contribute  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  food  supply 
from  the  seed  intended  for  planting  to 
the  serving  placed  on  the  table.  During 
all  stages  of  production  and  processiiag. 
our  food  sup]^  must  be  protected  from 
insects,  rodents,  weeds,  and  iviagm.  Pro- 
duction is  helped  through  the  use  of 
plant  regulators,  defoliants,  and  dlssl- 
cants.  All  of  these  are  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  farmer  of  a  boontlfnl  harvest 
and  the  consunoer  of  adequate  supplies 
of  attractive  and  nutritious  foods  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

However,  pesticides  do  not  constitute 
an  unmitigated  blessing.  The  attrtbates 
which  make  them  useful  sind  necessary 
also  make  them  dangerous.  A  poison 
which  is  capable  of  killing  an  insect  or 
a  rodent  may.  If  not  properly  used,  kill 
or  cause  serious  injury  to  useful  Insects, 
pets,  wildlife,  or  man.  Defoliants  im- 
properly used  may  defoliate  useful  plants, 
and  herbicides  improperly  used  may  kill 
desirable  vegetation.  Some  pesticides 
may  be  too  dangerous  to  use  under  any 
circumstances.  Others  may  be  used  only 
with  the  greatest  care.  In  almost  all 
cases,  they  should  be  used  in  accordance 
with  carefully  prepared  directions  and 
cautiOEks. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  regu- 
late the  use  at  peetioides  so  as  to  obtain 
tbeir  beneflts  and  aivoid  their  dangers; 
provide  a  bountlfnl  food  stipply;  protect 
our  forests,  parks,  and  homes  from  at- 


tack by  insects,  rodents,  and  other  peats: 
protect  our  health  from  pest-carrled  dJs- 
eaaw.  and  at  tb«  saoM  tima  aaqbaat  our 
food  supply,  wildlife,  and  hasith.  from 
the  haanf  Hi  efleots  wiilcb  ca»  be  caaaed 
by  misuse  of  pestlcidea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricoxd  at 
this  point  an  explanation  of  the  compro- 
mise substitute  for  the  textof  HJcL  10729. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoHD.  as  fcdlows: 

EXFLAXATION  OF  CX)MT»OMn«  8UB»Hll)ia  FOB 

THX  TEXT  or  HJ».  107a6 
Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Oommitiee  on  Agriculture  and  Foreatry  re- 
ported this  biU  I  asked  that  It  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  Commerce.  That  Com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  on  July  19  with  a 
ntimber  of  amendiuBntB;  and  since  that  date 
the  two  Oommlttees  have  been  trying  to  work 
out  the  dlfierences  between  their  respective 
reoommendatlons.  There  naver  was  any  basic 
dlCerence  in  purpose;  and  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  has  bean  prepared 
resolving  all  of  the  differences. 

DBKaUFTIOM  OF  AQKK!m.TV»M  tMO  COUUM^C* 
COMSOTIVt  STSFTS,  SUaSlllUTS  FOS  VKXT 
or  KJt,    10T3t 


The  substltuts  consists  of  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Ftoreetry.  plus — 

( 1 )  Oommerce  OommlttM  ABMndasent  No. 
1  (registration  orlterta,  with  fehnlcal  modi- 
fleatlona.  This  amendmait  repraaemta  no 
change  in  sub«t*iioe,  bat  does  oonsUtute  a 
slight  elanaeatlon  In  language. 

(2)  a  substitute  for  Oommeroe  Commlt- 
tae  Amendment  No.  2  The  snbatitute  reeatns 
the  exclusive  use  of  data  provision  reoom- 
mended  by  this  Committee:  but  prpvldee  m 
addition  for  a  mandatory  Uoenrtng  system 
under  which  permission  to  use  teet  data  in 
return  for  a  reaaooabls  shar*  of  the  coat  of 
pcoduolng  the  data  would  be  required. 

(8)  a  subetttute  for  Oommaree  Committee 
Amendment  No.  3.  The  subetttute  would  pro- 
hibit any  member  of  a  selentlfte  advisory 
committee  from  having  a  flnaaelal  or  other 
conflict  of  interest  with  reepeet  to  any  mat- 
ter considered  by  such  committee.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  tn  aeoord  with  existing  general 
government  policy. 

(4)  a  substitute  for  Oommeroe  Committee 
Amandment  No.  6  (exports).  The  subetttute 
would-^ 

(A)  make  producers  of  pesticides  and  de- 
vices for  expOTt  subject  to  section  8  (wlUch 
authorize  the  prescription  of  books  and  rec- 
ords requirements) ,  and 

(B)  prohibit  the  exportation  of -pesticides 
prepio'ed  for  export  In  accordance  with  the 
foreign  ptu-chaser's  directions  If  such  export 
wotild  result  In  adverse  effects  to  the  envl- 
romnenl  of  the  United  Statea. 

Unlike  the  Conmsrce  Committee  Amend- 
ment. thU  prey laloa  correctly  makes  the  pro- 
duoars.  rather  than  the  pesticides,  subject 
to  the  recordkaeplfig  requlxemanta;  retains 
and  eapaoda  the  Ag^lcultuze  Committee  pro- 
vision requiring  noitloe  to  foreign  govern- 
ments of  peettcldes  banned  in.  the  United 
States;  provides  a  penalty  for  exportation 
oontrary  to  its  provisions;  wotUd  requlae  the 
AdmiBtatrator,  la  determining  whether  ex- 
port ctf  a  pesUoide  6i»ould  be  banned,  to  con- 
sider whether  such  a  ban  would  merely  shiXt 
pMdttctloo  to  foreign  emmtriea  <!.•..  ^^ether 
the  ban  would  actually  j;esulc  In  any  protec- 
tion to  the  eorviMcmient  of  tls*  United 
States) ;  and  woirid  net  require  pre-cMcraaoe 
imlees  the  pesticide  was  -one  wM^  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  regulstlon  had  listed  as  one 
'Itkely  to  iwuW  m  adverse  effeeta  on  the 
ouvlrooment  ot  the  tmita*  Btatee".  The 
Commerce    Committee    amendaieBt    would 
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b*v«  prohlbltBd  export*Uon  ol  even  U»« 
mot  Innocuoua  pe«tlcl<t«  packed  in  »ccor<l- 
anoe  wltto  the  purebMer's  dlrectlone  untU 
raeb  expe«  ]i*d  be«n  (deued  by  the  AdXBln- 
Utntor.  Tbe  Itatlng  oX  *ny  pesticide  a« 
"Ukslr  to  remit  In  adTsne  <ifl«cU"  would  be 
subject  to  Judicial  Mvlew. 

(6)  a  eubetltute  for  Commerce  Committee 
Amendment  No.  a  (oonfidentlaUty).  The 
subetltute  would — 

(,A)  keep  the  Agriculture  Committee  pro- 
vlalon  requiring  submlaakm  of  all  teet  data 
requested  by  the  Admlntotrator; 

(B)  delete  the  Agriculture  Cocomlttee  pro* 
vision  requiring  the  AdmlnUtrawr  to  make 
the  Oata  caUed  for  in  the  registration  state- 
ment and  other  scientific  Information  avail- 
able to  the  public  within  thirty  days  after 
registration; 

(C)  prohibit  the  dUcloeure  of  Information 
or  data  received  or  sent  pertaining  to  ap- 
plication* for  registration  until  thirty  days 
prior  to  registration  (or  at  registration  If  an 
emergency  or  the  public  health  requires  that 
registration  not  be  delayed),  and  require 
such  data  to  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic at  that  time.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mined during  such  thirty  day  period  on  the 
basis  of  substantial  new  evidence  or  evalua- 
uon3  ol  data  earlier  received  that  the  pesti- 
cide did  not  meet  the  requlremenU  for  regis- 
tration he  would  have  to  give  the  applicant 
notice  of  that  fact  within  such  period,  there- 
by inltUtUxg  denial  of  registration  pro- 
ceedings. 

\0)  require  written  communication*  be- 
tween the  Administrator  and  any  person  to 
be  made  available  to  the  pubUc  upon  Identl- 
aable  request  and  at  reaaonable  coat;  but 
ijnly  subject  to  such  conditions  as  will  not 
unreasonably  interfere  with  arirnlntstratlon 
of  the  Act,  paragraph  (C)  abpve,  or  the 
prohibition  against  disclosure  described  In 
paragraph  (E)  below.  The  Conuneroe  Com- 
mittee amendment  on  this  point  woxild  have 
required  oral  oonununloatlon*  to  have  been 
made  public,  would  have  bean  limited  to  com- 
munications oetween  the  Admmisuator  and 
•  manufacturer*',  would  not  have  been  con- 
ditioned on  non-interference  with  admmis- 
tratlon,  and  would  not  have  been  Umlted  as 
described  in  (C>  above. 

(Bi  prohibit  disclosure  of  trade  secrets, 
confldentlal  Onanolal  information,  or  com- 
mercial information  the  disclosure  of  which 
may  give  a  competitor  a  competitive  advan- 
tage, except  to  other  federal  oflVcial*.  In  Judi- 
cial proceedings.  In  proceedings  under  the 
Act,  and  to  any  other  person  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health.  The  Administrator's 
oedalon  to  release  any  information  which 
the  registrant  or  applicant  believed  to  be 
protected  from  disclosure  would  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  by  declaratory  Jiidgment. 
(8)  a  substitute  for  Commerce  Committee 
Amendment  No.  7  (dtlaens'  suits) .  The  sub- 
stitute would  provide  for  dtlaene"  suite  only 
against  the  Adrndnlstrator  for  failure  to  p«- 
rorm  aon-dlscretlonary  acts  or  faUure  to  In- 
vestigate and  prosecute  violations.  Unlike  the 
Commerce  Committee  amendment,  eitlrens' 
suits  would  nort  be  authorlaed  sgfdnst  manu- 
facturers, dlstJlbutorB,  usere.  and  other  per- 
sons; and  the  amendment  does  not  provide 
tor  the  payment  of  attorney's  and  expert  wlt- 
neaa  fees  and  o«her  Utlgaitlon  ooets. 

(7)  a  substitute  for  Oooamerce  Committee 
Amendment  No.  9  (indtislon  of  farmwortcers 
in  term  •*m»n").  The  subetltute  contains 
none  at  the  Oommeroe  Committee  pKortalone, 
but  Inetead  make  It  an  unlawful  act  to  use 
any  peatteMe  In  teste  on  human  beinge  with- 
out dlaeloeure  of  foreseeable  ooneequenoes 
and  voluntary  parttdpatlon. 

(8)  a  aatetltute  for  Oomraerce  Committee 
Amandaoant  No.  11  (auspenalon).  The  sub- 
stitute ftontatrw  none  of  tbe  Commerce  Ccxn- 
mlttee  pcovlalons,  but  Uisteed  (1)  provldee 
that  a  oourtatay  at  a  suspension  order  iMued 
without  a  hsertng  attaU  continue  In  eSeoC 
■\xaxiX  the  Admintotrator's  final  decision  with 


out  respect  to  canceUatlon  or  change  in  clas- 
sification. Instead  of  only  until  the  Adminis- 
trator's hearing  on  the  9USi*n8lon;  and  (3) 
penaiU  participation  by  olher  parties  (In 
addition  to  the  Administrator  and  regis- 
trant) in  a  suspension  hearing  conducted 
prior  to  suspension  of  regtstfatlon. 

(0)  a  subetltute  toe  Commerce  Committee 
Amendnaent  No.  16  i^jeclflc  authorization). 
Tbe  subetltute  would  authorize  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1973.  19T4,  and  1975  not  to 
exceed,  respectively.  $40  million,  wa  mlUlon, 
and  $84  mllUon  iln  Heu  o*  the  Commerce 
committee  figures  of  $16  mlBlon,  >a5  million, 
and  tSfi  mlUlon. 

(10)  minor  amendmenita  of  a  technical 
nature. 

(11)  a  provision  for  screening  Imported  ag- 
ricultural commodities  to  determine  pesti- 
cide residues  that  are  exceesive  under  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Commerce  Committee  amendments  4  (pen- 
alties), 8  (hearing  structure),  10  (authority 
of  local  governments  to  regulate  the  use  of 
pseUcldes),  13  (authority  of  states  to  regia- 
VK  peeUcides),  13  (record-keeping  by  private 
appUcators).  and  14  (right  of  entry)  are  not 
included  In  the  substitute. 

As  part  of  the  agreement  -with  respect  to  a 
substitute  It  was  agreed  that  the  following 
should  be  included  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  bUl : 

TXAOS   9tCKKtS    . 

(I):  Information  that  constltuiee  a  trade 
secret,  financial  information  which  is  privi- 
leged or  confidential,  or  commercial  informa- 
tion the  disclosure  of  which  gives  a  com- 
petitor a  competitive  advantage  with  respect 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  information  should 
be  protected  from  disclosure  except  under 
thoee  circumstances  enumerated  m  subeec- 
tlon  (C)(1). 

Oeneral  approval  Is  given  to    uade  secret 
as  mcorporated  In  the  Restatement  of  Tort*. 

In  determining  whether  given  matter  con- 
stitutes a  trade  secret,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to — 

(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  daU  Is  in- 
dependently known  to  outsiders  or  is  used 
by  outsiders  for  similar  purposes; 

(b)  the  extent  to  whlcfc  It  Is  known  by 
Insiders; 

(c)  tbe  extent  of  the  measures  taken  by  an 
owner  to  guard  its  secrecy; 

(d)  value  of  the  data  to  the  owner  and 
ottaere.  Including  the  extent  to  which.  If 
vasd  in  conduct  of  a  buslnees.  It  would  con- 
fer a  oampetltlve  advantage  on  said  owner; 

(e>  the  amount  of  effort  or  money  ex- 
pended In  developing  the  data;  and 

(f)  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  the 
data  could  properly  be  acquired  or  duplicated 
by  others. 

Deliberation  has  been  given  to  thoee  cir- 
cumstances tmder  which  It  may  be  proper  to 
release  trade  secrets.  Thoee  Instances  are  set 
forth  In  subeectlon  (c)  of  section  10.  In  all 
Inatancee  the  dtecloeure  shall  be  done  In  such 
a  method  as  to  guard  the  secrecy  of  the  data 
as  much  as  possible  and  Insure  It  will  not  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  a  competitor. 
i,»cisLA'nv»  niTXNT  wrrH  iespsct  to  bkction 

3(C)  (1>  (D) 

The  change  back  to  section  3(c)  (1)  (D)  as 
reported  by  the  Agriculture  Committee  with 
additions  has  essentially  2  purpoees: 

(1)  To  authorlae  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quire a  descrlpUon  of  ail  relevant  tests  and 
their  results  and 

(2)  To  prevent  unnecessary  repetitive  test- 
ing by  subsequent  applicants. 

Thus,  all  data  either  voluntarily  suhmltted 
hereunder  or  required  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Administrator  may  be  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  making  determinations  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  test  data  submitted  in  oon- 
oeotlon  with  other  applloatlons.  A*  concerns 
\ise  of  such  data  In  »tipi»ort  of  anotKtr  ap- 
plication without  permission  of  the  origina- 
tor of  the  teet  data,  however.  It  Is  recognized 


that  In  certain  circumstances  it  might  be 
unfair  or  Inequitable  for  government  regula- 
tion to  require  a  substantial  testing  expense 
to  be  borne  by  the  first  applUant,  with  aub* 
sequent  applicants  thereby  galiUng  a  free 
ride.  On  the  other  hand,  tianecessary  du- 
plicative testing  would  repreeent  a  wasteful, 
time-consuming,  and  costly  process  resulting 
m  a  substantial  mlsallooatlon  of  resources. 
Thus  It  was  decided  that  fairness  and  equity 
require  a  sharing  of  the  governmentaUy  re- 
quired cost  of  producing  the  teet  data  used 
in  support  of  an  application  by  an  applicant 
other  than  the  orlgliuitor  of  such  data.  If  no 
agreement  can  be  reached,  the  Administrator 
is  vested  with  authority  to  determine  the  rea« 
sonable  share  of  the  cost  of  the  test  data 
used.  Including  subsequent  reallocations 
upon  requests  for  use  of  such  data  by  addi- 
tional applicants. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (ICx.  Hartj  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFF3jCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATKMUrr  BT  SlMATOS  HxaX 

It    Is   my   pleasure   to   rise   In   support  of 
the  substitute  measure  we  are  considering. 
Clearly  it  is  a  great  step  forward  from  the 
existing  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodentlclde  Act,  and  it  Is  my  stacere  hope 
that  we  win  be  able  to  paas  It  this  year. 
Credit  should  go  vo  many  for  the  bill  we  have 
before  us.  The  Senate  Agrlculttue  Commit- 
tee has  done  a  remarkable  Job  in  improving 
upon  the  bUl  sent  over  from  the  House.  The 
distinguished   Chairman   of    the   Committee 
( Mr.  Taij«adgk)  and  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agrlctiltural 
Research   and  General  Legislation   (Mr.  Al- 
un*)    are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  ef- 
forts  In   committee   and   for   their   willing- 
uses  to  discuss  with  members  of  the  Com^ 
mlttee  on  Commerce  certain  propoeed  amend- 
ments which   that  committee  found  desir- 
able.   The    substitute    measure    Incorporates 
several  of  the  features  of  those  amendments 
in  what  I  think  most  would  regard  as  a  high- 
ly workable  compromise.  A  testimony  to  that 
description  may  be  found  in  the  wide  range 
of   support   that  the   initial  announcement 
of  this  measure  has  received.  It  aeents  to  me 
essential  that  we  make  all  efiorts  to  keep 
that  support  alive  and  add  to  It  with  the 
purpose   of   Insuring   that  the   blU   reported 
back  from  the  imminent  House-Senate  Con- 
ference resembles  the  one  we  consider  today 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Certainly  the  Administration  deserves 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  emergence  of  this 
legislation  this  year.  Many  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  compromise  bill  stem  from  the 
legislation  as  originally  proposed  by  the  En- 
viroiunental  Protection  Agency.  Throughout 
our  dellheratlons  on  the  bin  the  Adminis- 
tration has  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for 
legislation  this  year.  White  I  would  agree 
with  various  Administration  spokesmen  that 
legislation  lb  in  fact  needed,  I  would  }aap* 
that  they  wotUd  agree  with  me  that  the 
particular  legislation  which  best  serves  our 
needs  Is  the  legislation  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  Indications  that  the  Adminis- 
tration wUl  support  this  bUl.  We  would 
greatly  welcome  such  support  at  the  earliest 
poeslble  time  with  the  hepes  that  It  will 
Increase  the  chances  for  survival  of  the 
main  featvtres  of  the  bill  in  oonlerence. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Mr.  Allen,  has  ably  described  the  basic 
elements  of  our  blU.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  work  with  him  throughout  the 
development  of  this  legislation,  and  I  look 
forward  to  continued  joint  effort  on  our  part 
In  support  of  the  concepts  agreed  on.  The 
bill  takes  Important  striChes  In  the  control 
of  the  use  of  pesticides,  the  regulation  of 
Intrastate  shipments  and  sal^  of  jpeetlcldes. 


control  of  exports  cf  pesticides  which  may 
mfllct  unreasonable  harm  on  the  envta^n- 
ment  the  protection  of  farmworkers  from 
Sioluntary  risks,  and  the  promotion  of  ctt- 
Stn  participation  In  the  regulatory  process 
^ugh  comment  before  admUilstratlve 
i^ncfes  and  litigation  In  the  courts.  It  U 
a  wuKh  but  faU'  blU  which  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  enact  quickly  and  work  for 
dUtgently  in  conference. 


Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  the  effective  and  diligent 
work  done  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr  Hart)  ;  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr  NkLSON),  who  is  going  to  speak  in 
just' a  moment;  and  the  Senator  from 
minoia  (Mr.  Steviwson).  Their  efforts 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill.  The  Swsator  from  Wis- 
consin prepared  his  own  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject S  660,  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  took  much  time  on 
that  biU  and  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklbow) 
and  the  amendments  he  propoeed  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
in  developing   the   amendment   recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  the  Senate. 
Subsequent  to  the  time  this  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senators  I  just  men- 
tioned continued  in  their  effort  to  work 
for  a  cleaner  environment,  for  the  ban- 
ning of  exports  that  might  adversely  ai- 
fect  the  environment,  and  for  protection 
of  the  farmworkers.  Through  their  ef- 
forts and  the  efforts  of  other  Senators  on 
the  two  committees,  we  have  been  able  to 
present  a  good  biU  to  the  Senate  todw^. 
I  am  hopeful  the  bill  wiU  receive  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
feel  that  this  is  an  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  diligent  efforts  of 
the  staffs  of  the  two  committees  seeking 
a  reasonable  compromise  on  this  very 
delicate  subject.  ^  ^     ^      ^  ^^^ 

Without  the  help  and  hard  and  dedi- 
cated work  of  Mr.  Harker  Stanton,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Potm- 
try:  Mr.  Leonard  Blckwtt  and  Mr. 
Michael  Brownlee,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce;  Mr.  Bernard  Nash,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and  the 
work  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  starting  with  Mr.  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus.  Mr.  David  Dominick, 
Deputy  Administrator.  Mr,  Steadman 
Overman,  Mr.  Kenneth  Wood,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Pabricant,  all  of  whom  made 
considerable  input  into  the  compromise 
that  has  been  reached,  on  this  bill,  we 
would  not  have  reached  this  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  must  say  that  it  is  a  much  better  bill 
than  came  out  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  As  fine  a 
bill  as  we  all  felt  that  was,  we  beUeve  that 
the  amendments  that  have  been  propoeed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NiLSON),  the  distinguished 
Seiator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  have  made  this  bill  a 
much  better  bill,  a  bill  which  will  protect 
better  the  environm«it,  but  which  will 
also  protect  the  farmer  and  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  in  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides, and  guarantee  them  the  right 
properly  to  use  pesticides  in  the  tremen- 
dous jobs  they  have  of  providing  the  ncc- 
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essary  food  and  fiber  for  this  country  and 
for  much  of  the  free  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  Senator  from  Washington 
iMr.  MAcirosoif ) .  Through  his  efforts  and 
those  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla 
(Mr.  Tjulmadgk),  the  two  committees 
worked  together  very  closely  in  working 
out  a  compromise  that  I  feel  should  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  divergent  interests 
concerned  with  this  leglslatloQ. 

So  it  has  been  a  spirit  of  compromise 
that  has  brought  about  the  agreement 
that  we  are  submitting  to  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

At  this  tinie  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  NiLSOir),  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  reaching  of  this  agreement. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  describe  each  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  because  they  have  been  clearly 
presented  by  other  Senators  who  are 
members  of  either  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee or  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  say,  however,  that  this  is 
a  historic  j^ece  of  legialation.  For  the 
first  time,  we  have  before  us  a  bill  that 
has  come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  also  has  been 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
which  establishes  a  rational  procedure 
for  the  testing,  marketing,  and  control- 
ing  the  use  of  pesticides.  It  is  a  step  that 
has  been  long  overdue.  In  this  country 
and  in  other  countries  we  have  been  in- 
discriminately admitting  into  the  mar- 
ketplace chemicals  for  pest  control  and 
herbicides  for  controlling  plant  life 
without  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
implications  of  their  use. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  its  chairman,  Mr.  Talmabge 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
AiXEH),  have  put  in  long  hours  on  this 
blU.  So  have  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee spent  long  hours  on  this  bUl.  Now, 
these  two  committees,  together  with  their 
staffs,  have  reached  an  agreement  on  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  probably 
turn  out  to  be  as  significant  as  any  en- 
\-ironmental  legislation  that  has  pre- 
viously been  considered  by  this  Congress. 
So  I  wish  to  commend  those  Senators 
and  their  staffs  who  have  worked  so  hard 
on  reaching  this  agreement,  and  finally 
producing  an  effective  and  sensible  bill 
for  the  rational  control  and  use  of  herbi- 
cides and  pesticides. . 

Mr.  President,  a  little  over  a  decade 
ago  scientists  began  raising  questions 
about  the  environmental  damage  and 
human  health  hazards  posed  by  the  un- 
restricted use  of  chemical  pesticides.  At 
that  time  anyone  calling  for  improved 
regulatory  programs  and  controls  before 
toxic  pesticides  became  pervasive  in  our 
environment  was  branded  as  a  "nut." 

like  the  warnings  of  Rachel  Carson 
in  her  1962  book,  'The  SUent  Spring  " 
expressions  of  concern  about  the  indls- 
crimbiate  use  of  toxic  and  dangerous 
chemicals  in  pest  control  were  dismissed 
out  of  hand.  It  was  simply  stated  that 
you  cannot  halt  the  march  of  progress. 


It  was  further  argued  that  because  the 
possible  dangers  were  not  proven,  they 
should  not  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  French  writer  Jacques  Ellul  claims 
that  there  is  a  "technological  Imperattve" 
which  is  the  dominating  force  of  our 
age: 

Everything  which  is  technique  U  neces- 
sarily used  a*  soon  a*  it  Is  available,  with- 
out distinction  of  good  or  evU.  This  is  the 
principal  law  of  our  age. 

Such  a  law  is  not  inevitablt.  Technical 
possibility  can  and  must  be  lncorpor»t«d 
with  human  and  ethical  judgments  In 
making  decisions  about  j;>roceedtng  from 
laboratory  possibility  to  societywide  ap- 
plioatloa.  Nowbere  is  the  need  for  antici- 
patory investigate  and  regulatory  mech- 
ftntemii  more  ^pr(q;>rlate  than  In  the 
field  of  toxic  and  persistent  peettddes 
controL 

The  record  is  now  abundantly  clear 
that  a  single  strategy  erf  pest  control 
through  the  use  of  chemical  pesticides 
has  been  an  economic,  environmental, 
agricultural  and  public  health  failure. 
Not  only  have  we  saturated  the  environ- 
ment with  many  toxic  poisons  that  en- 
danger a  wide  6];>ectrum  of  living  orga- 
nisms including  Urds.  animals  and  ma- 
rine creatures  but  continued  massive  use 
of  certain  chemicals  threaten  the  pro- 
duction of  some  crops. 

Six  years  after  I  introduced  the  first 
legislation  in  Congress  to  limit  the  use 
of  DDT.  and  now  after  administrative 
proceedings  that  extended  for  some  lb 
months,  we  are  finally  able  to  anticipate 
an  end  to  the  irrational  and  excessive 
use  of  this  persistent  chemical.  By  the 
end  of  this  year  a  ban  on  all  usee  of  DDT 

except  for  some  very  restricted  specific 

uses  ftp^  for  public  health  needs  becomes 

The  need  for  rational  control  and  s«i- 
slble  use  of  pesticides  is  compelling.  Bach 
year  this  country  iM-oduces  1  bUUon 
pounds  of  chemical  peetlcldes.  This 
means  a  production  of  5  pounds  of 
pesticides  for  every  Americsai  in  this 
country.  At  this  level  we  are  now  facing 
immediate  as  well  as  unknown  long-term 
ecological  damage.  At  this  levd  we  are 
now  facing  reports  that  pesticides  were 
involved  in  the  deaths  of  about  200 
people  In  1970. 

If  projections  from  existing  production 
rates  are  correct,  we  must  also  face  the 
prospect  that  by  1985  the  production  of 
pesticides  in  this  country  will  approxi- 
mate 6  blllioa  pounds.  To  regulate  and 
control  toxic  and  long-lasting  chemicals, 
we  are  still  dependent  ui>on  Federal  law 
that  has  not  been  updated  for  25  yean. 

The  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
RodenUcide  Act  of  1947  requires  only 
that  pesticides  must  be  registered  before 
they  move  in  interstate  cc«nmerce.  This 
authority  basically  deals  with  registra- 
tion and  labeling  rcQUlrements.  It  has 
no  authority  to  deal  with  the  actual  uss 
or  misuse  of  these  chemicals.  It  does  not 
regulate  pesticides  moving  solely  in  In- 
trastate commerce.  As  recent  exi)erlence 
has  shown,  any  administrative  actions 
that  are  undertaken  under  this  law  to 
remove  a  pesticide  from  the  mariiet  are 
not  only  exceedingly  complex  and 
lengthy,  they  are  also  undertaken  after 
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dlstrlbutlans  In  the  market  and  use  In 
the  environment. 

Instead  of  conUnulng  to  wait  for  traffic 
evidence  of  pesticide  dependence  and 
misuse  to  force  itself  upon  our  con- 
sciences, we  must  Institute  the  legal 
scientific ,  and  admlntotraUve  framework 
to  search  for  hard  information  and 
knowledge  about  pesticides  and  pest 
control  before  these  toxic  substance 
become  widely  used.  Passage  of  H.R. 
10729  will  Indicate  that  we  are  finally 
prepared  to  Impose  sensible  rules  and 
guidelines  for  the  marketing  and  use  of 
pesticides. 

This  January  the  Senate  approved  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  last  year  to  estab- 
lish a  5 -year  national  field  demonstration 
program  in  mtegrated  pea*  control.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  8.  1794,  all  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  pest  control — biological, 
physical,  as  well  as  chemical — are  Inte- 
grated Into  a  program  to  best  svdt  the 
climate  and  crop  conditions  In  particular 
agricultural  areas. 

Now  we  are  considering  and  debating 
another  major  piece  of  pesticide  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  10729  seeks  to  modernize  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act  and  give  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  the  proper  admin- 
istrative tools  to  both  regulate  the  entry 
of  new  pesticides  tato  the  market  and 
oversee  the  actual  use  and  application 
of  these  pesticides  once  they  have  been 
registered  with  EPA. 

Both  3.  1794  and  HJl.  10729  bear  the 
personal  mark  and  reflect  the  diligent 
efforts  and  support  of  Senator  James 
Allen  and  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Both  of  these  measures  were  shaped  by 
Senator  Allen  In  his  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  General  Legislation  and 
his  contributions  to  these  two  major 
pieces  of  pesticides  legislation  have  been 
significant. 

H.R.   10729  also  was  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  where  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Hart  contributed  additional 
substance  to  the  legislation  before  us.  In 
reporting  HJl.  10729  to  the  Senate  on 
Jxily  19,  1972,  the  Commerce  Committee 
proposed  15  amendments.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  with  Senator  Hart  of  a  majority  of 
these  amendments  it  is  my  opinion  that 
these   provisions    give   important   addi- 
tional authority  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  public  from  the  mlsi«e 
of  unnecessary  or  dangeroxis  pesticides. 
The  package  of  amendments  now  be- 
fore us  reflect  a  reasonable  compromise 
agreement  between  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee   tmd    the    Commerce    Commit- 
tee. Each  participant  in  this  agreement 
maiy  have  some  reservations  about  par- 
ticular provisions  that  have  been  added 
or  about  particular  provisions  that  have 
been  deleted. 

No  one  should  have  auay  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  this  agreement  marks  a  major 
and  significant  Improvement  over  pres- 
ent authority  to  control  pesticides.  No 
one  should  have  any  doubts  about  the 
concern  for  environmental  quality  which 
Is  expressed  in  this  bill  with  the  addition 
of  the  Agriculture/Commerce  package  of 
amendments. 

HJl.  19729,  as  amended  by  the  Agri- 
ctilture/Commerce  agreement,  would 
provide : 
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First,  that  all  pesticides  moving  In  In- 
terstate or  intrastate  commerce  be  regis- 
tered with  EPA; 

Second,  that  EPA  may  deny  or  remove 
a  registration  upon  a  showing  of  "imrea- 
sonable"  risks  to  the  environment— In- 
cluding man— in  registering  a  pesticide; 
Third  that  EPA  would  be  authorized 
to  classify  pesticides  for  general  use,  or 
restricted  use  by  qualified  applicators, 
depending  upon  the  hazards; 

Fourth,  that  EPA  may  cancel  registra- 
tions following  administrative  review, 
and  may  svunmarlly  suspend  registra- 
tions in  the  case  of  an  imminent  hazard; 
Fifth,  that  establishments  producing 
pesticides  be  registered  with  EPA; 

Sixth,  that  the  Administrator  may  is- 
sue stop-sale,  use.  removal,  and  seizure 
orders  with  respect  to  any  pesticide  in 
violation  of  the  act;  _.    ^  ^ 

Seventh,  that  citizens  be  authorized  to 
bring  injunctive  suiU  against  EPA  for 
falling  to  perform  mandatory  duties  or 
for  falling  to  investigate  allegations  of 

misuse;  .     *  j 

Eighth,  that  farmworkers  be  protected 

from  involuntary  pesticides  experiments; 

and 

Ninth,  that  EPA  may  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  pesticides  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  will  provide  foreign  govern- 
ments of  all  important  decisions  on  pes- 
ticides regulations. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important 
that  the  Agriculture/Commerce  agree- 
ment reflects  the  substance  of  nine  of 
the  11  amendments  which  Senator  Hart 
and  I  introduced  on  March  7,  1972.  Thus, 
HH.  10729,  as  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
ture/Commerce amendments,  would  con- 
tain provisions — 

First,  that  would  change  the  standard 
of  registration  of  a  pesticide  from  no 
"substantial  adverse  effects"  on  human 
beings  or  on  the  environment  to  no  "un- 
reasonable adverse  effects"  thereby  re- 
quiring an  assessment  of  the  social  costs 
and  the  social  benefits  of  any  pesticides 
application; 

Second,  that  the  test  data  submitted 
by  manufacturers  la  support  of  a  pesti- 
cide registration  win  be  made  available 
to  the  pubUc  30  days  before  a  decision  to 
register  a  pesticide  becomes  effective; 

Third,  that  test  data  shaU  be  avaUable 
to  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to 
share  the  costs; 

Fourth,  that  if  a  pesticide  is  likely  to 
be  used  differently  than  Indicated  by  the 
label  with  possible  adverse  envlroiunen- 
tal  effects,  it  would  be  classified  for  re- 
stricted use  by  certificated  applicators: 

Fifth,  that  members  of  scientific  ad- 
visory committees  shall  have  no  financial 
or  other  conflict  of  interest; 

Sixth,  that  would  not  offer  any  In- 
demnity to  manufacturers  whose  pesti- 
cides are  removed  from  the  market  by 
cancellation  or  suspension  of  their  reg- 
istration; 

Seventh,  that  citizens  suits  would  be 

allowed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act; 

Eighth,  that  would  provide  that  the 

public  woiild  have  a  right  to  participate 

in  most  suspension  procedures;  and 

Ninth,  that  would  give  EPA  the  au- 
thority to  control  exports  of  pesticides 
under  certain  conditions  and  also  require 
the  Administrator  to  inform  foreign  gov- 
ernments of  Important  decisions  in  do- 
mestic pesticide  regulation. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  luuuUmous  ctm- 
sent  that  several  editorials  commentizkB 
on  this  legislation  which  were  printed  In 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  Sheboygan  Press  be  jxinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltor- 
iais  were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  16,  1972] 

N«W  L.AW  FOB  PjariciDM 
Soon  after  Its  return  this  week  the  8en»t« 
is  scheduled  to  take  up  a  revised  pesticide 
control  bill,  one  of  the  moet  important — and 
controversial — items  on  Its  agenda.  If  the 
legislation  Is  to  serve  the  Intereeta  of  tlM 
envlromnsnt,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Sen- 
ate blU  wlU  have  to  prevail  over  its  fecM* 
counterpart  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  If  It  Is  to  be  a  really  major  contribution, 
It  wlU  have  to  Include  the  strengthenlaj 
amendments  added  by  Senators  Nelsen  cf 
Wisconsin  and  Hart  of  Michigan. 

Even  the  basic  Senaite  bill  Is  superior  to 
the  House  version,  which  would  require  pes- 
ticide manufacturers  to  file  only  mUUoul 
Infcwrmatlon  and  would.  In  effect,  reUeve  then 
of  having  to  prove  that  a  product  Is  botit 
safe  and  necessary  before  It  can  be  registered. 
Even  worse.  It  would  Indemnify  manufac- 
turers for  financial  loas,  should  the  Govern- 
ment feel  compelled  to  rule  a  noxious  chem- 
ical off  the  market 

Among  the  Senate  amendments,  whldt 
await  only  formal  approval  by  the  Commeroe 
Committee,  three  are  outstanding.  One 
would  require  a  manufacturer  applying  for 
registration  of  a  product  to  report  all  Its 
test  data  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  to  Insure  that  no  pertinent  in- 
formation be  hidden  from  public  disclosure 
on  the  ground  that  It  Is  a  "trade  secret." 

Another  would  permit  citizen  suits  agaliut 
both  manufacturer  and  the  E.P.A.  for  al- 
leged failure  to  perform  a  mandatory  duty 
in  connection  with  the  registration  proce*. 
And  a  third  would  require  that  foreign  na- 
tions and  international  agencies  be  fully 
warned  of  the  danger  of  those  pestlolJles 
which  the  United  States  bans  at  home  but 
aUows  to  be  exported.  A  terrifying  example 
13  the  fungicide  used  to  treat  grain  ship- 
ments Intended  for  seed,  which  has  caused 
the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  Iraqis  who  unwit- 
tingly tised  the  seed  for  bread. 

These  and  a  dozen  other  strengthening 
amendments  will  be  treated  as  a  block  on 
the  Senate  floor.  If  they  are  approved,  op- 
ponents wlU  have  to  chip  away  at  them  one 
by  one,  which  should  be  difficult.  If  they  are 
voted  down  en  bloc,  then  their  proponents 
win  have  to  reintroduce  them  one  by  one, 
which  will  be  even  harder. 

Oongreaslonal  environmentalists  will  need 
all  the  public  backing  they  can  get  for  the 
floor  fight  and  for  tha  conference  commit- 
tee battle  to  follow. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  March  13,  1973] 
Th«  Need  foe  Pmticibe  Cont«ol 
No  one   who  has   enjoyed   the   bounty  of 
farmers  have  done  well  In  supplying  the  na- 
tion with  food.  The  production  rate  since 
1940  Is  phenomenal:  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture,  the  production  of  17 
major  crops  In   1969.  If  produced  with  the 
average  yields  of  1940.  would  have  required 
almost    300    million    acres    more   land   than 
was  actually  used — a  land  area  equivalent  In 
size  to  the  states  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  One  reason  many  of  these  farmland 
miracles  have  occurred  is  the  wide  application 
of  pesticides,  the  highly  toxic  chemicals  that 
Include   insecticides,   herbicides,   fungicides, 
rodentlcldes,  fumlgants  and  a  small  sea  of 
related  products.   An  estimated  one   billion 
pounds  of  pesticides  are  produced  annually, 
about  five  pounds  for  every  American. 

The  trouble  with  these  pesticides  is  that 
not  only  are  pests  destroyed  but  so  also  are 


)aiM  parts  of  the  envivomiMiit  and  wUdllfe. 
Butfsl  K.  Tr»ln,  chalrsum  of  tlu  OounoU  on 
Envlronmsntal  Quality,  has  motad  tiMt  In 
1870  pssttcldM  wars  Involvsd  tix  tlie  deatb 
of  about  200  people  In  the  Tinted  BUtes: 
those  are  the  acute  effectB,  saying  nothmg 
about  chronic  effects  which  take  y«an  or 
etsn  generations  to  beooms  apparent.  TTie 
list  of  ecological  damage  oaused  by  pesticides 
Is  long,  starting  with  at  iMVt  six  mlUlraa  flah 
killed  in  one  recent   yeer.  That  these  sad 
and  tragic  conditions  exist  naay  be  traosd  to 
a  number  of  causes.  Including  a  weak  law 
paaaed  by  Congress  in  1947.  lax  enforcement 
by  the  Department   of   Agrlctilture   and   a 
chemical   Induatry   not   always   overly   con- 
cerned with  questions  of  health  and  ecology. 
The  question  of  how  to  control  the  use 
and  abuse  of  pesticides  is  expected   to  be 
setOed  In  this  session  of  C9ngreBS.  Exhaus- 
tive hearings  have  been  held,  indicating  once 
again  the  complexity  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lics health  and  Its  envlroimaent  when  Issues 
at  technology  and  profits  are  concerned.  The 
House  has  already  passed  a  pesticide  con- 
trol bill.  But  despite  some  useful  sections  it 
Is  generaUy  weak  and  hardly  a  major  im- 
provement   over   existing   law.   The   nation's 
pesticide   makers  support   the  bulk  of  the 
House  approach,  and  It  Is  small  wonder  why. 
Among  other  things,  the  bill  provides  In- 
demnification  for  chemical    firms   suffering 
losHB  as  a  result  of  owning  a  pesticide  that 
was  suspended  as  hazardous.  As  Senator  Nel- 
son has  pointed  out.  suspending  a  pesticide 
Is  similar   to   other   recaUs   la  the   market- 
place— of  defective  cars  or  polaouous  soups, 
for  example.  The  government  does  not  band 
over  money  to  these  manufacturers  for  their 
hasards.  So  why  the  chemical  makers? 

Another  weakness  one  pointed  out  by 
David  Domlnlck  of  the  Envlnonmental  Pro- 
tecuon  Agency— la  that  H»A,  in  registering 
a  pesticide,  would  not  be  allowed  to  look  at 
test  Information  already  submitted  by  other 
manufacturers;  thus,  as  Mr.  Domlnlck  points 
out,  the  House  bill  can  "afford  additional 
eeonomlc  protection,  foster  monopoly,  and 
It  may  tend  to  reetrlct  pesticide- tnminees  to 
large  manufacturers." 

A  Senate  Agrlcultiire  subcommittee  Is  at 
work  on  legislation  and  will  conclude  hear- 
ings shortly.  Senators  Hart  and  Nelson  have 
offered  a  series  of  amendments — ones  largely 
aopported  by  environmental  and  conservation 
groups — that  are  needed  If  real,  rather  than 
oonnetto,  control  Is  M-  be  had.  One  amend- 
ment, for  example,  provides  for  citizen  suits, 
allowing  a  citizen  to  enforce  compliance 
when  the  governnwnt  falls  to  act  against  a 
violator.  Another  amendment — also  involv- 
ing the  public — asks  that  the  facts  about  a 
pesticide  be  made  available  when  application 
is  made  by  the  manufacturer  to  EPA;  thus, 
lis  registration  could  be  contested  by  the 
public  and  the  scientific  community. 

As  with  the  current  struggle  to  get  a  clean 
water  bill  through  Congress,  Immense  effort 
goes  Into  the  process.  Once  these  environ- 
mental laws  are  passed,  the  public  wUl  be 
forced  to  live  with  them  for  some  time  to 
come.  Unless  strong  controls  against  pesti- 
cides are  made  now.  the  Congress  might  as 
well  not  have  bothered.  Twenty  years  ago. 
there  wa«  a  certam  innocence  about  spraying 
the  land  to  get  rid  of  bugs;  but  we  know 
better  now.  Our  land  and  ourselves  are  being 
poisoned,  too. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20.  1972) 
Fob  a  Noist  Speino 
Two  major  bills  for  Improving  the  environ- 
ment are  approaching  legislative  crises  that 
will  determine  whether  they  are  to  be  mere 
gestures  or  serious  advances.  A  revised  pestl- 
cWe  control  law  passed  by  the  House  will  have 
to  be  greatly  strengthened  in  the  Senate  If  It 
Is  to  afford  more  than  weak  protection 
•gainst  toxic  substances  that  kUl  not  only 
iBiects  and  fungi  but  fish,  birds  and  mam- 
loala  as  weU,  including  humans.  The  other 


meeson  of  doubtful  fdMw»'ls«-4Niter  pellu- 
ttan  control  bUl  that  Itf*  the  vOliiate  In  rv- 
bust  health  four  months  «t9  only  to  eneise 
enfeebled  last  weeic  ttom.  the  House  PubUc 
Vtat*  ComnUUee. 

An  especially  strange  concept  embedded  In 
the  committee's  approach  to  pesticide  control 
Is  the  novel  pnovlslnn  that  tf  a  noxlotu  chemi- 
cal la  ruled  off  tJas  martcet.  Its  manufnoturar 
must  be  tndemntflad.  D«vld  nomlnlck  of  the 
Environment*!  Protection  Agency  chSLimo* 
terlzed  the  idea,  rather  too  mildly,  as  "a  bed 
precedent."  Why  should  taxpayers  be  asked 
to  compensate  toy  manufacturers  for  remov- 
ing Inflammable  dolls  from  the  market  or 
soup  makers  for  calling  In  poisoned  cans? 

Anotber  House  provision,  concerning  test 
data,  would  Xoster  monopoly  and  netrlot  pas- 
tloide  business  to  laige  mnauteetunn;  stiU 
another  would  sanction  a  pesttoide  so  long 
as  it  was  safe  if  used  as  directed  regartHees 
of  how  dangerous  it  might  be  when  misused. 

Oolng  beyond  EJ>.A.'s  laudable  recom- 
mendations to  knock  out  these  unsound  pro- 
posals. Senators  Nelson  of  Wlsoonsm  and  Hart 
of  Michigan  would  provide  for  class  action 
suits  when  Oovemment  falls  to  protect  the 
pubUc  against  dangerous  peetlcidos.  They 
would  require  that  full  information  on  theee 
chemicals  be  made  available  at  the  ttaae  they 
are  registered.  For  these  and  Mr.  Domlntok's 
objectives  the  Senators  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  this  a  tax  from  Silent  Spring. 

(Prom  The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 
May  n,  19721 
TKoex  PEsncnws 
Last  November,  the  House  approved  leg- 
islation known  as  the  Federal  Environmental 
Pesticides  Control  Act. 

It  would  require  all  pesticides  to  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  would  set  up  general  and  re- 
stricted use  categories.  Only  agency-certified 
applioatom  wonld  be  authorized  to  tun 
reetzlcted  pesttdMes.  The  legislation  also 
provides  for  indamnlty  payments  to  manu- 
facturers of  pesticides  whose  registrations 
were  cancelled  by  tPA  beoausc  the  sub- 
stances  were  found   to  be  haaardoua. 

A  Senate  Agriculture  SuboonuxUttee  has 
the  bill  under  consideration.  It  Is  poaaltale 
that  after  some  amendments  have  been 
accepted,  final  action  on  the  measure  will  be 
taken  before  the  end  of  the  current  session. 
Senator  Oaylord  NMson  ot  Wisconsin  and 
Senator  PhUlp  A.  Hart  of  Michigan  have 
introduced  11  amendments.  Their  ptopoeals 
Include  toughening  the  registration  criteria, 
requlrmg  that  manufacturers'  test  data  be 
made  public  before  registration,  classifying 
more  pesticides  for  restricted  vise,  and  elimi- 
nating the  provision  requiring  Indemnity 
payments  to  manufacturers.  Senatcw  Adlal 
Stevenson  m  at  minols  Is  the  sponsor  of 
an  amendment  to  help  protect  farmers  and 
laborers  exposed  to  pesticides.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  as  many  as  800  workers  are 
killed  and  more  than  80,000  injured  annually 
by  agricultural  chemicals. 

Federal  la«-8  on  the  use  of  pesticides  have 
undergone  little  change  since  1947.  Linda 
Bluings  of  the  Sierra  Club  contended  at  a 
subcommittee  hearing  that  there  is  need  for 
a  profound  and  complete  overhaul  in  the 
way  this  country  deals  with  pesticides. 
Weldon  Barton  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  testified  that  "there's  something  of  a 
balance  you  have  to  strike  between  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  and  continued  food 
production."  Then,  there  Is  the  following 
assertion  by  John  M.  Stackhouae  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Chemicals  Association: 

"Pesticides  are  registered  on  the  basis  of 
a  lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of  scientific  informa- 
tion. They're  being  criticized  on  the  basis  of 
a  lot  of  emotion." 

Without  doubt,  much  emotion  is  Involved. 
The  debate  started  a  decade  ago  with  publi- 
cation of  Rachel  Carson's  "Silent  Spring." 
The  argument  in  this  book  was  that  xaany 


peattddes  had  unknown  and  cumulative 
effects  on  plants,  animals  and  humans  A 
few  yean  later  scientists  dlaoovered  hantful 
buildups  of  DDT  and  other  chemicals  in 
birds  and  fish  and  that  Americans  carry  in 
their  bodies  an  average  ot  12  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  pesticide  residues.  Ttils  Is  nearly  twice 
the  level  allowed  for  most  foods  m  Interstate 
conmieroe. 

This  is  frightening,  of  course,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  a  great  many  Americana  are 
living  to  a  npe  old  age  and  that  the  life 
span  has  been  mereaslng.  There  la  also  the 
estlntats  by  the  Department  of  Agrkmltuve 
that  without  pesticides  there  would  be  a  80 
per  cent  drop  in  crop  produotloa  and  a  26 
per  cent  loss  of  livestock.  If  that  ahouki 
happen,  the  resulting  increase  in  food  prices 
probably  would  have  a  greater  adverse  eflaot 
on  the  health  of  many  Americans  than  the 
amount  of  pesticide  residue  in  their  systems. 
Stricter  contarols  over  the  use  of  peetlcides 
undoubtedly  are  needed.  Manufaoturara  are 
turning  out  one  billion  pounds  of  peatloldes 
each  year — five  pounds  for  every  AmeriopsSt 
The  problem  is  to  provide  the  needed  con- 
trols without  drastically  cutting  production. 
One  possibility  is  that  out  of  the  current 
debate  will  come  greater  reliance  on  such 
control  methods  as  insect  predators,  sterili- 
zation, pest  diseases  and  the  development  of 
crop  strains  that  are  more  resistant  to  pests. 
Thus,  the  sometimes  heated  debate  could 
serve  as  a  spur  for  such  efforts. 

Lftom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  21.  1972] 
CoimoLUKO  PKvncmas 
As  If  the  weather  wasnt  hot  enough  al- 
ready, a  heated  debate  is  expected  soon  on 
the  Senate   floor  on   the   need   for  pestltUde 
control.  Unlus  total  inertia  take*  over.  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  produce  pesticide  legislation 
this  session.  Last  winter,  the  House  acted; 
although  its  bin  had  useful  sections  It  was 
generaUy  weak  and  no  great  advance  over 
existing  law.  There  la  no  denying  that  pes- 
ticides have  caused  many  farmland  miracles 
by  killing  off  destructive  insects,  pests,  herbs, 
fungi  and  rodents.  Along  with  the  miracles, 
however,  tragedies  have  occurred  also.  Chair- 
man Bussell  £.  Train  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  reports  that  in  1970  pes- 
ticides were  Involved  In  the  death  of  about 
200  people.  Ecological  damage  has  been  in- 
tense, not  to  mention  long-range  riaks  that 
take  ysaxs.  even  deoadea,  to  run  their  course. 
The    Senate    Agriculture    Committee    ap- 
proved a  bill  that  is  superior  to  the  House 
bill.  It  rejects,  for  example,  indemnification 
for  chemical  compsmea  suffering  cash -regis- 
ter  losses   when   a   pesticide   Is   banned    as 
hazardous.  T'hls  was   a   wise  decision;    why 
should  an  IndtiatEy  be  paid  for  its  mistakes? 
Despite  this  improvement  and  others  in  the 
Senate  bill,  additional  strictness  is  needed. 
Senators   Hart.  Nelson   and   Stevenson   have 
offered  a  series  of  amendments  that  are  fair 
and  logical,  and  would  go  far  to  protect  farm 
workers,  the  food  supply  and  the  environ- 
ment. These  amendawnts  have  been  adopted 
by  the  OommeKe  Department.  One  amend- 
ment, for  example.,  would  allow  for  the  first 
time  adequate  control  of  pesticides  sold  to 
foreign  countries.  A  fear  exists  that  although 
DDT  has  been  banned  In  the  United  States. 
its  export  to  foreign  oatlonB  may  one  day  re- 
turn   to    haunt    us.    Another    amendmant 
would  require  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agenoy  to  disclose  nontrade  secret  informa- 
tion submitted  by  a  manufacturer  before  ap- 
proval of  a  peetlclde  la  given,  currently,  the 
public  is  cut  off  from  such  facts;  thus,  the 
public  cannot  contest  the  registration  of  a 
pesticide  until  after  the  fact.  A  third  amend- 
ment  would    allow    citizens    to   bring    suit 
against  violators  of  the  law  and  against  the 
KPA  for  failure  to  perform  mandatory  duties. 
The  Senate  debate  wUl  be  watched  cloeely, 
not  only  by  the  chemleal  industry  but  also 
by  a  large  number  of  conservation,  environ- 
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nMntal.  con«imar,  labor  and  farm  gK>«If- 
In  the  pa«t.  tUe  l»tt«  bloc  w»«  not  e«p«5laUy 
attentlvTto  poaslble  paeUcld*  <l»n«ert.  But 
now  the  dangen  are  no  long«r  merely  poe- 
•tble:  many  aw  actual.  The  3«n»*f  ^•*^^ 
excellent  chance  to  do  what  the  Bou«e  hM 
not:  control  the  uae  of  pertlcldea  and  forbid 
their  abuie. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  _.„ 

Mr  AIXEN,  Mr.  President.  I  will  say 
to  my  distinguUhed  chairman  that  I  yield 
bock  to  him  such  time  as  remains  of  the 
time  allotted  to  me.  ,^    ^  ,   ,«,^ 

Mr.  TAUilADaK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (putting  the  ques- 
tion) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  believe  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered:  have  they 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  .  ,  _.  .^    „ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  yield  all 
time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 
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ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  S.  3987,  A 
BILL    TO    REPLACE    THE    VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION  ACT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the 
disposition  of  HJt.  10729,  on  which  the 
Senate  is  about  to  vote,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  3987.  a 
bin  to  replace  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  .^.^w     i. 

The  PRESIDIHa  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  JAVrrS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanlmoua  conae&t  that  on  tomor- 
row, immedintely  foUowtag  the  remarks 
of  VtM  able  Sesmtcn:  fnim  Indiana  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  be  recognized  not  to  exceed  15 

minutes.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ENVIRONMia«TAL  PESTI- 
CIDB  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1972 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10729)  to 
amend  the  Federal  InsecUcide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlclde  Act,  and  for  other 
purpoeee. 


Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  only  in 
the  last  few  centuries  has  man  made 
more  than  a  trivial  Impact  on  the  biologi- 
cal events  of  the  world.  But  in  that  time, 
through  his  technology,  he  has  taken 
from  nature  what  cannot  be  replaced 
and  created  wastes  which  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed into  natural  cycles.  This  must  be 
taken  Into  strong  consideration  while 
discussing  the  whole  question  of  pesticide 

legislation.  ^    ,    „^ 

H.R.  10729  addresses  the  control  and 
use  of  pesticides  and  ways  to  prevent 
their  misuse.  Clearly,  we  can  approach 
solutions  in  the  United  States  by  enact- 
ing strong  and  workable  guidelines;  but 
the  use  of  pesticides  in  foreign  countries 
is  to  a  very  great  extent,  not  within  our 
control,  nor  should  it  be.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  we  do  import  vast 
quantities  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Since  we  are  talking  about  the  same 
American  consumer,  whether  he  is  eat- 
ing domestic  or  imported  food — and 
often  he  does  not  know — he  should  be 
guaranteed  equal  protection. 

In  order  to  provide  that  protection  I 
offered  to  the  committees  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
Rodentlclde  Act  which  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  initiate  and  carry  out  an  inten- 
sive quality  control  screening  system  at 
the  ports  of  entry  and  in  the  market 
basket  to  detect  pesticide  residues. 

This  screening  will  complement  the 
existing  monitoring  program  already  in 
operation  by  the  respective  departments. 
I  believe  additional  6cre«aing  for  quality 
control  of  imports  reaching  the  Amer- 
ican table  is  necessary  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

Just  as  DDT  accumulates  in  the  phys- 
ical environment,  tliat  and  other  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons  and  organophos- 
phates  accumulate  in  man  and  animal — 
in  varying  degrees.  It  is  unknown,  at 
present,  exactly  what  this  acciuniilation 
ultimately  means  but  It  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  risk  public  health  for 
the  sake  of  questionable  expediences.  In 
abort,  any  positive  approach  to  a  solu- 
tion of  pesticide  oontamination  of  our 
environment  must  be  predicated  cai  a  to- 
tal knowledge  of  all  sources  of  contam- 
ination. Imported  agricultural  oommod- 
itles  are  a  factor  and  must  be  consid- 
ered as  such.  Accordingly  we  must  define 
as  precisely  as  is  statistically  possible  the 
quality  of  all  commodities  including  im- 
ports   which    ultimately    comprise    the 
American  diet. 

The  General  Aocoimting  OflQce,  in  its 
report  of  February  18.  1972,  recognized 
the  problem  of  pesticide  residues  in  im- 
ported meats  and  made  very  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  for  better 
Inspection  and  Improved  methods  of  ad- 
minstration  regarding  that  inspection. 
According  to  their  report,  many  plants 
In  foreign  countries  were  inspected  only 
once  in  a  10-raonth  period.  Their  report 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

United  States  cooisumera  may  not  have 
been  adequately  sale^arded  from  imported 
meat  and  meat  products  processed  under  un- 
satisfactory conditions. 


The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
views  pesticide  residues  a  "worrisome 
threat  to  the  food  supply." 


Mr.  President,  based  on  hif onnatlea  1 
have  received  from  hlglily  qaallfled  sp^ 
clalists,  including  veterinary  publto 
health  ofBdals,  toxlcologlsts,  and  phy- 
sicians, I  believe  that  much  of  the  meat, 
poultry,  citrus,  coffee,  and  other  atil> 
cultural  commoditee  Unix>rted  by  tta 
United  Stotes  contain  dangerous  levek 
of  pcsUclde  residues. 

Given  even  normal  agricultural  ap;^- 
catlon  of  pesticides— and  this  is  some- 
thing which  varies  from  country  to  coua- 
try  because  of  different  environmental 
considerations,  disease  control  and  othw 
variabiee— it  is  clearly  fallacious  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  products  we  Import  are 
not   contaminated    to   some    degree  or 
other.  And  it.  is  precisely  that  degree 
with  which  I  am  concerned  and  precisdy 
that  degree  which  I  beUeve  we  do  not 
know.  Tables  published  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  show  that  danger- 
ous  pesticides  are  present  in   sampm 
tsXen  by  their  inspectors  and  those  sam- 
ples contain  in  almost  every  case  hiijier 
levels  of  residue  than  do  domestic  sasv* 
plee.  Many  countries  which  export  to  tbe 
United  States  do  not  have  laws  regulat- 
ing the  use  of  pesticides,  and  in  those 
which  do,  they  are  often  not  Kiforced. 
Latin  America,  alone,  exports  480  afl- 
Uon  pounds  of  fresh  and  cooked  meat  to 
this  country,  and  many  of  those  coun« 
tries  do  not  even  have  laboratories  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  necessary  assayi 
to  determine  pesticide  residue  levels. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  requtivi 
that  to  the  degree  practicable,  addltioml 
research  shall  utilize  data  on  consump- 
tion patterns  at  different  socioeconomic 
levels* 

I  bkieve  this  Is  very  important.  Ttm 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself  bia 
reported  that  one  of  the  problems  d 
lower  cost  processed  meat  has  been  pesti- 
cide residue. 

Consumptive  patterns  are  changing  m 
the  United  States.  More  and  more  peopl* 
are  looking  for  5ubst|ti^*s  for  red  meat-- 
in  many  casee  the  siibstitute  being  proo- 
eesed  meat.  The  Department  has  nefw 
statistically  sampled  Imported  processed 
meat,  for  example,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  specific  recommendations  made  by 
the  GAO.  ,      . 

Therefore,  the  olivious  conclusion  la 
that  although  we  do  know  that  residues 
are  present  in  imports  we  do  not  know 
as  much  as  we  should. 

I  believe  that  foreign  coimtries  want 
to  meet  U.S.  standards  because  they  are, 
of  course.  Interested  In  the  welfare  ol 
their  own  citizens,  as  well  as  their  need 
for  export  markets.  Obviously,  the  neces- 
sary equipment  is  CKpenslve  Mid  techni- 
cians to  perform  analyses  require  exten- 
sive  training.  Other  national   budgets 
may  not  be  able  to  make  that  a  priori^', 
but   the   U.S.   consumer   is   statutorily 
guaranteed    inspection    equal    to    VB. 
standards.  U.S.  monitoring  systems  have. 
in  the  past,  been  instrumental  in  the 
enactment   of    pesticide    legislation  to 
other  countries.  For  example,  in  iw 
Argentina  banned  the  use  of  dieldrln 
and  heptachlor  specifically  because  of 
problems  with  export  shipments  to  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  qualitative  knowledge  of 
pesticide  residues  In  Imported  products 
will  allow  the  United  States  to  contribute 


Mfd  ftnd  iniormfttlve  da«*  «l  the  inter- 
^»ni1  levrt.  And  ilk  tbiMrtuKmet.  1  m 
>.iMT«r  BpedfloMy  about  UB.  cootalbtt- 
SSTto  tb«  Cdd«x  A11iin1trtM.;-an 
iBtennitlooal  body  cooeemwl  irttb  too* 
itandards  for  direct  and  indirect  food 
gddttlves  such  as   pesttddte   or   drug 

lesidues. 
International  harmeniiatlooofsUad- 

aM  Is  sure  to  have  greater  Importance 

as  more  and  more  knowledge  of  theprob- 

IMB  Is  known.  For  detcloplnc  couotrlM, 

this  knowledge  will  aid  in  estafaUahmcnt 

of  food  legislation  that  prorldee  adequate 

gtuulards  for  consianer  protection  as 

wdl  as  twtoting  in  tbe  ptoinotlon  of  tbeir 

MDOrtS.  .      . 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  lit.  Presldetlt.  aS  a 
coeponsor  of  the  coaaproadM  meesttre 
Clerked  out  by  the  Senate  Agrleulttire 
and  Ptoreetry  Committee  and  the  Com- 
marce  Committee,  I  mmt  to  esjftrees  my 
appreciation  to  the  vutaben  of  those 
coBiinltteee  for  their  perseverance  in  de- 
v«loiilng  the  peetleMft  amendments  we 
are  voting  OB  todiay. 

This  rf^fc^tf  has  evolved  throusgb 
much  agcmy,  deliberation,  argument, 
nAeetloa.  and  compromise.  Each  hsA 
bad  to  give  some. 

Effective  peetlflMe  leglalatlon  is  aa  es- 
sential part  of  our  eovtronmwital  efforts 
bore  in  tbe  SenMe.  Ih  my  optaloii  the 
BMue  has  deserted  the  shli>.  and  forced 
upon  this  Congress  and  tbe  Nation  an 
inadequate  and  weak  bUL  Wc  have  a 
chance  to  Improve  upon  that  sad  picture, 
and  while  the  c(Hzuiromiae  proposal  be- 
fore us  may  in  some  Instances  fall  short 
of  our  high  goals  at  the  outset,  I  brieve 
It  deserves  our  wh<^efae«rted  support  as 
an  important  corrective  step  in  the  con- 
tnO.  and  use  oi  pesticides. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove the  compromise  today,  and  that 
the  Senate  conferees  will  hold  steadfast- 
ly to  the  Senate  version,  partleutariy  as 
It  deals  with  reglstntlOQ  crtterla.  In- 
demniUee.  Judicial  review  of  all  actions, 
prohibition    on    exp(«ts,    citizen    suits 
against  the  Administrator,  availabiUty 
(A  test  data,  and  exclusive  UM  oi  data. 
As  the  sponsor  of  the  admlnisteatjaa 
proposal,  S.  746,  last  year,  I  was  dlBuajwd 
with  the  setback  handed  us  by  the  House. 
8,  745.  In  my  opinion,  was  a  good  bin. 
Senator  Nelsox  also  introduced  strong 
leglslaUon.  S.  660.  Both  of  these  measures 
were  given  consideration  by  tbe  Agrlcul- 
tnre  and  Forestry  Committee,  along  with 
tbe    House-passed     measure.     Indeed, 
Beoator  Allzn  coosented  to  hold  addl- 
tltaa]  hearings  this  jrear  in  order  to  give 
fltty  ooneemed  parties  opportunity  to 
eeasnent  \xpon  the  House  blB. 

Senator  Hakt  Is  to  be  commended  for 
Us  efforts  to  improve  upon  the  House 
UB,  by  working  clos^  with  tbe  Agrlcul- 
tore  and  «>reetry  Committee.  _ 

Tbere  has  been  much  time  aiMl  efliRt 
spent  on  bringing  forth  tbe  oomprocalse 
we  have  before  us  today:  and  I  hope  that 
all  within  this  Congress  and  in  tbe  adr 
mtaiistratlon  who  areslncere)]r  copeensed 
about  our  quaUty  of  life,  wlB.p||ose  rMfei 
and  stand  firm  on  the  Senate  3||iprov»- 
ments.  .  r  t 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  PresLdcni,  1  wiahjo 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alfkbama  OHg. 
Aim)  and  members  of  Uie  rtaff  of  tae 


Committee  on  Agilwiltwe  a>;itf  Wwyfay 
and  tbe  Coauotttea  on  OMaoMMMAr 


tbelr  diligent  eOorts  in  comvfomm  ttM 
tVD  very  dlfierent  Ulto  tbakanKVBdIiWR 

tbe  committees.  

The  MU  now  before  us  is  of  aone  1^ 
toric  ffign**)"**"^  hi  tlttt  It  la.spaaeotad 
hy  nearly  all  tba  members  of  tbe  fevo 
oommtttees.  It  baa  tbe  general  sivport 
of  farmers  and  eovtronmsntal  groopi  as 

well. 

Tbe  bUl,  wbkbki  was  conceived  nearly 
20  months  ago^ln  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage on  the  envlnxunent.  is  a  true  prod- 
uct of  tbe  AHtestcaa  way  of  govemaaent 
In  that  aU  vtarvpola*s  have  been  con- 
Bidered  and  mrided  together  Into  a  pteoe 
of  legislation  that  w*  can  all  live  with. 

EH  ViMOm  UMKTAJ.  PlOTSUl'lUlf 


from 

from 


air. 

(Ifr 


(ii^SeMT).and 
(Mr.  Ttmua) 


R)r  the  flrrt  time  the  Federal  Odvcm- 
raent  will  have  the  tools  to  protect  cat 
environment  from  the  abuess  of  unsafe 
pesticides  wtaOe  at  the  same  time  auke 
available  safe  aixd  efBicadous  prodQets 
to  enable  our  farmers  to  continue  to 
supply  an  abundance  of  food  and  fUtwr 
at  reaaonaWeprieee. 

Mr.  Prsiribtent,  I  will  not  attenpk  to 
reiterate  here  tbe  specifies  of  tMs  Ufl 
which  have  iMcn  so  UK>rougfoly  eKptalnafl 
bgr  the  SMtator  from  Alabama.  I  wohU 
urge  swttt  passage  by  tbe  Senate  of  this 
landmark  legislation  in  order  that  we 
may  go  to  ooXerence  with  tbe  other  bedr 
and  send  ailnal  UU  to  tbe  PzesldaBt  for 
his  signature  at  an  early  date. 

The  PREfiODINO  OFFICER.  Ttie  bill 
having  been  read  tbe  third  time,  tbe 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  thU  «MS- 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wiU  call  tbe  rolL 

Tbe  nnsifft^t^"*^  leglslattve  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  HyRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  "Virginia  (Mr. 
Hamy  F.  Bykb.  Je.)  ,  tbe  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  EAGtrroH),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PmjaiGHT),  the 
Smator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hauub), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtJMFHasT),  tbe  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovcsh).  tbe  Senator 
from  New  Hampshh*  (Mr.  Mclwrvaa), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr:  Mkt- 
cALF).  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Tiland 
(Mr.  PXLL).  the  Senator  from  Vhrgtnla 
(Mr.  Sponc),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WnJ4*J»)  aw  neceasenlly 
absent.' 

I  further  on""—*^  that  tbe  Senator 
from  Wyomhig  (Mr.  UeOmi  and  tbe 
Senator  from  North  Garoltna  (Mr.  Joa- 
DAM)  are  aheent  on  ofllolal  faoslnaas. 

I  furth«  announce  that,  if  present^ 
voting,  tbe  Senator  from  Naw  ^gm 
(Mr.  ^^rttxzuB),  tbe  Senator  fnxaMm 
Himpehlre  (Mr.  Mdrnm).  fbe  flpaa- 
tor^tmSouib  Dakota  (Mr.  MoOongv). 
tbe  Senator  from  Mlnneseta  (Mr.  Bom» 
PHsrr) ,  tbe  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
BnuaicBT).  and  tbe  Senator  from. Vlr- 
gjtita(Mr.  Spoire)  wnuld  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  comoax.  r  annomofK^tbat  tbe 
Senator  from  Cdorado  <Mr.  AlQuoR) ,  tbe 
Senators  from  TennmnOU,  Bun  and 
Mr.  BaocK) ,  tbe  Seafttoriiraafr^ilNr  York 
(Mr.  BucsLKT).  tbe  Snator.trom  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  OourwAiBa) .  tbe  Seeator  from 


Tbe  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Ur. 
MtnnT)  is  s»iwt  beeauM  cf  mnm 

Ite  nialfgi  from  Oblo  (3Mti 
and  Mr.  Tuv)  and  tbe  nisistw 
Vermoiit  (Mr.  Sravron)  axe  abaeBft  oo 
oOclal  bcHtnass  to  attend  tbe  Znterpax- 
Uamentary  UnlOB  meettng. 

Tbe  Senator  from  Kemtaeksr  (Mr. 
Coopsa) .  tbe  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
OnoRT),  and  tbe  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Toinro)  are  detained  co 
ofDclai  bwlneSB. 

If  present  and  voting  tbe  Senator  from 
Bentoeky  (Mr.  oooraa),  tbe  nenator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Ouurt)  ,  tbe  Oenator 
from  minols  (Mr.  Pncr) .  and  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Ttwas  (Mr.  Towxa)  would  eadi 
vote"yea.'* 

Tbe  retsoit  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


AikMi 

AUen 


[No.  47«  Leg. 

TXA»— 71 

■evards 

■rriB 

rknnla. 


Montora 


Barh 
BaaU 
BellBum 
BeBBatt 


Burdlok 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Oanaoa 

Oaae 

ObUM 

Cburcb 

Oook 

Ootton 

Oranattoa 

Curtla 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

IBaaUand 


O— »h>eU 
Oravel 
Haneen 
Han 
Bartkc 
Batfleld 
HoUiacs 
Hruaka 
.  Bucbee 
loouye 
JaekKMx 
Javiu 

Jordan,  ISabo 
Kennedy 
Lons 


Malaon 
Mckwood 


ProKBlre 


atduretkar 
amttH 
Bparkman 
Stennli 


MeneSelrt 

UcOlellan 
MUlar 

NAYB-.-0 


SyiBlnston 

Tainadte 

Tbunaond 

Tunnay 

Wtlcker 


MOT  VOrHHO— 30 


Allott 

Baker 

Brock 

Buokley 

Byrd, 

HaiTT  '•■  Jr. 
Ooopar 
Bagletoa 
PidkrlgHt 
Ooldwatar 


QtiSOX 

Oumey 

Hairla 

Humpbrey 

Jordan.  N.C. 

MeOee 

MeOovem 

Melntyre 

ISMealf 

MUBdt 


bbu 

Ptecy 

SaKbe 

Soott 

8pon« 

Stafford 

Tan 

Tower 

WUUama 

Toung 


60  the  bffl  (HJl.  10729)  was  passed. 

Mr.  AlUEK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  tbe  Senate  histet  upon  its  uaand- 
menfeB  and  request  a  oodTference  wKtx-Vbt 
HetMe  of  Representatives  and  tba*  tltt 
caialr  be  authorised  to  appoint  ite  con- 
ferees on  tbe  part  of  tbe  SenatAi 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fbe 
Rresldiiw  Officer  appotaiied  Mr.  TW 
MAMK.  Mr.  ALLBt;  Mr.  Haxt.  Mr 
Mr.  MnxxK,  Mr.  Dock,  and  Mr. 
conferees  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  81 

Mr.  AU^EN.  Mr.  President.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  US  aa 
passed  .tisr  the  Smate  be  prlsrted. 

ibe  vaBBDma  oamcBL.  wttbeut 

obteetlflD.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MBSSAQE  FROM  THE  HOIgp— 
BRROLIIED  BUSB  SXCMiD' 

A  TPfasinr  from  tbe  Hoosa  of  Renre- 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  iU  read- 
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Ing  clerks,  wuiouacecV  thaX  Um  Speaker 
had  aflxed-hls  signature  to.  the  follow- 
ing enroUed  bills: 

H.R.  14016.  An  act  U>  »m*n4  a«etlon  8c 
(2).  section  8C(6).  B^rtlon  8c(7)(C).  and 
section  8c  (10)  ot  tbe  Agricultural  Mark«t- 
Inj  Agreement  Act  ol  1937.  as  amended;  and 

H.a.  163*1.  An  act  to  release  the  condi- 
tional" a  deed  with  respect  to  certain  prop- 
erty heretofore  oonTeyed  by  the  United 
Statee  to  the  Coiumbta  MUltary  Academy 
aud  lu  sucoaaaora. 


REHABILITATION  ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  S.  3987.  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (B.  3987)  to  replace  the  Vocational 
Rehabiuutlon  Act,  to  extenA  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional and  comprehensive  relxabUltatlon 
services,  to  authorize  supplenrkeotary  funds 
for  vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tation services  to  severely  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, to  expand  special  Federal  re- 
sponsluUltles  and  reaearoh  and  training 
with  respect  to  handicapped  Individuals,  to 
establish  an  Office  tor  the  Handicapped 
wlthia  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  announced  as  next  In  order. 


Icea  spMlflsd  in  cUusea  U)  through  (6)  at 
BUbseMion  (a)  of  section  103,  except  that  re- 
uaburaMoent  may  be  sought  from  appropri- 
ated State  or  Federal  programs  or  private  In- 
MBMf»tor  aerTloee  provided  under  cUuse  (4) 
of  such  section,  and  the  remalndM-  of  suoh 
services  specified  In  such  section  after  fuU 
consideration  of  eligibility  for  similar  bene- 
fits under  any  other  program,  and  provide 
that  an  individualised  written  rehablUta- 
tlo«  program  meeting  th»  requirements  of 
section  103  of  this  Act  wlB  be  developed  for 
eacb  handicapped  Indlvldsal.  and  that  such 
services  will  be  provided  under  the  plan  in 
accordance  with  such  program: 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

(9)  provide,  at  a  mlnlipum,  for  the  pro- 
vlalon  of  the  vocational  ifettabllltatlon  serv- 
leas  specified  in  clauaaa  (1)  through  (3)  of 
•ubMctlon  (a)  of  section  108.  and  the  re* 
malnder  of  such  servicea  specified  In  such 
section  after  full  consideration  of  ellglbUlty 
for  similar  benefits  under  any  other  program, 
esoapt  that.  In  the  caae  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  servlcee  specified  In  clauses  (4) 
MKl  (6)  of  subsection  (s)  of  such  section, 
such  consideration  shall  not  be  required 
wheie  It  would  delay  tbs  prorUlon  of  such 
services  to  any  Individual; 

(10)  provide  that  an  individualized  written 
rehabilitation  program  meeting  the  requlre- 
menu  of  section  102  win  be  developed  for 
each  handicapped  individual,  and  that  vo- 
'  catlonal  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
airvloea  will  be  provided  under  the  plan  m 
aeoordance  with  such  program; 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  amendments : 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "Utle"  and  insert  "titles"; 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents  fol- 
lowing line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  1.  Short 
Utle."; 

On  page  3,  in  the  table  of  contents  fol- 
lowing "Section  303.  Training.",  insert 
"Sec.  304.  Reports."; 

On  page  6,  line  22,  after  the  word  "by", 
strike  out  "five."  and  insert  "ten," ; 

On  page  7.  line  2.  after  the  word  "by", 
strike  out  "thirty."  and  Insert  "sixty .";"^ 

On  page  17,  line  6,  after  the  word  "vo- 
cational", strike  out  "and"  and  insert 
"or"; 

On  page  21,  line  12,  after  "(5) ",  insert 
"(Aj"; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "plan,"  and  insert  "plans,"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22.  strike  out 
the  word  "provided,"  and  insert  "pro- 
vided and  the  oxxtcomes  and  service  goals, 
and  the  time  within  which  they  may  be 
achieved,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  such 
individuals,": 

On  page  22.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
strike  out  "individuals,"  and  insert  "in- 
dividuals and  sixall  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  priorities  and  outcome  and  service 
goals  for  serving  handicapped  individ- 
uals established  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary;": 
After  line  4,  Insert: 

(B)  provide  satisfactory  aaaurancee  that 
no  such  comprebenatve  services  shall  be  paid 
for  with  fund*  xinter  thU  title  unless  maxi- 
mum efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  grant 
Malstance,  in  whole  or  In  part,  from  other 
souroea  to  pay  for  such  sarvlcea: 

On  pas»  23.  after  Une  18.  strtiw  out: 

(9)  provide,  at  a  minimum,  for  the  provi- 
sion of   the  vocational   rehabilitation 


On  page  24.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
24.  strike  out  "(10)"  and  Insert  "(11)"; 
At  the  top  of  page  2J,  insert  "(includ- 
ing periodic  estimates  of  the  population 
of  handicapped  individuals  eligible  for 
services  under  this  Act  in  such  State, 
specifications  of  the  ntunber  of  such  In- 
dividuals who  will  be  served  with  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  and  the  out- 
comes find  service  goals  to  be  achieved 
for   such    individuals   in   each   priority 
category   specified   in   accordance   with 
clause   <5)    of  this  paragraph,  and  the 
service  costs  for  each  such  category).": 
At  the  beginning  of  line  13.  strike  out 
^'(11)"  and  insert  "(12)": 
~At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  strike  out 
"(12)"  and  insert  "(13)": 

On  page  2C,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
strike  out "( 13) "  and  insert  "( 14) " ; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  10.  strike  out 
"(14)"  and  Insert  "(15)"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  strike  out 
"(16)"  and  insert  "(18) ": 

At  the  begtanlng  of  line  21,  strike  out 
"(16)"  and  insert  "(17)": 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
strike  out  "(17)"  and  insert  "(18)"; 

At  the  b^inning  ol  line  21,  strike  out 
"a8)"andlnsert  "(16)  "; 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9. 
strike  out  "(19)"  and  Insert  "(20)"; 

In  line  11.  after  the  word  "clause", 
strflce  out  "(16)"  and  Insert  "(16)"; 

On  page  29,  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"that",  insert  "such  further  payments 
will  be  reduced,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  or 
that"; 

On  page  35,  line  24,  after  "1973,",  in- 
sert "and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
with  respect  to  such  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriati^iiite  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 100  for  such  fiscal  jrear  as  does  not 
exceed  rfOO.000.000,"; 

On  page  30.  after  Une  20,  strike  out: 


C2)  For  tlM  Qtcal  year  ending  June  30, 19H 
and  for  each  flaoal  year  tbarSaCter  eaob  SMi 

shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotmant  of  the 
amount  equal  to  Its  auotmant  under  para. 
graph  (1)  for  the  fiscal  yaar  etuUng  Jvtat 
30,  197». 

On  page  37,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
strike  out " (3) "  and  insert "  (2) " ; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "fis- 
cal", strike  out  "year"  and  inaert 
"years"; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "end* 
ing".  insert  "after": 

In  line  2.  after  "1974,"  strike  out  "and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter"; 

In  line  4,  after  the  word  "paragraph", 
strike  out  "(2)"  and  insert  "(1)"; 

In  line  8,  after  the  word  "appropri- 
ated", insert  "in  excess  of  $700,000,000"; 

In  Une  17,  after  the  word  "appropri- 
ated", insert  "in  excess  of  $700,000,000'; 

On  page  38,  line  9,  after  the  wori 
"clause",  strike  out  "(17)"  and  insert 
"(18)"; 

On  page  61.  line  6,  after  "GS-ia," 
strike  out  "step  one"  and  insert  "under 
secUon  5332  of  HJR.  5^  United  Statei 
Code,"; 

On  page  89,  after  Une  4,  Insert  a  new 

section,  as  f oUows :  , 

M3>oaTa( 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  shall  include  to 
the  annual  report  to  the  Congress  requited 
by  section  404  a  full  report  on  the  reeeaich 
and  training  activities  carried  out  under  tbli 
title  and  the  extent  to  which  such  researdi 
and  training  has  contributed  directly  to  the 
development  of  methods,  procedures,  devloa, 
and  trained  personnel  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision  o<  vocational  and  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services  to  handicapped  and 
severely  handicapped  indlivlduals  under  this 
Act. 

On  page  95,  Une  2,  after  the  word 
"vocationsd",  Insert  "and  comprehen- 
sire"; 

In  line  4.  after  the  word  "fiscal",  strike 
out  "year"  and  insert  "year."; 

After  the  amendment  just  stated  strike 
out  "and  shaU"  and  insert  "(2)"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  10,  strike  out 
the  word  "services."  and  insert  "servlcee, 
and  (3)  Include  a  detailed  evaluation  of 
servlcee  provided  with  assistance  under 
part  C  of  title  I  of  this  Act." ; 

On  page  96,  Une  18,  after  "501.",  insert 
"In  selecting  persoimel  to  fill  aU  positions 
in  the  Office,  the  Secretary  shaU  give  spe* 
cial  emphasis  to  qualified  handicapped 
individuals."; 

On  page  99.  Une  24,  after  the  word 
"this",  strike  out  "Act."  and  insert  "Art 
and  references  to  such  vocational  Rt' 
habiUtatlon  Act  in  any  other  provision 
of  law  shall,  90  days  after  such  date,  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  Rehabill- 
taUon  Act  of  1972."; 

On  page  100  In  Une  21,  after  the  word 
"Handicapped",  insert  "and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation": 

In  line  2S,  after  the  word  "as",  strike 
out  "an"; 

In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "« 
officio",  strike  out  "member"  and  insert 
"members'* ; 

In  line  24,  after  the  word  "inter- 
a^picy",  strike  out  "Committee"  and 
insert  "Committee,  and  the  Secretary  (» 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
g^rve  ss  Chairman  ol  the  Committee.": 
And  at  the  top  of  page  103.  insert: 
(f)(n  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
•re  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
wtth  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  In  carrying  out  its 
{unctions. 

(3)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  •1X)00,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  and  H. 280,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

So  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Reprtsentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreat  attemtled,  That  sec- 
tions 1  through  9  and  titles  I  through  VI 
of  this  Act,  with  the  foUowing  table  of  con- 
tents, may  be  cited  as  the  •RehabUltatlon 
Act  of  1972". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Declaration  of  purpose. 
RehabUltatlon    Services    Administra- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  Advance  funding. 
Sec.  5.  Joint  funding. 
Sec.  6.  Definitions. 


Sec.  2. 
Sec.  3. 


Sec.  7.  Allotment  percentage. 
See.  8.  Audit. 

Sec.  9.  Special  funding  consideration. 
TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  AND  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE REHABILITAnON  SERVICES 
Pabt  a — Obnxkal  Provisions 
Sec.  100.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  101.  State  plans. 
Sec.  102.  Individualized    written    rehabUlta- 

tlon  program. 
Sec.  103.  Scope  of  vocational   rehabilitation 

services. 
Sec.  104.  Nonduplication. 
Pajt  B — Basic  Vocational  and  Comprxhxn- 

sivx  rxhabtlitation  sxkvicxs 
Sec.  110.  State  allotments. 
Sec.  111.  Innovation  and  expansion  grants. 
Sec.  112.  Client  advocacy. 
Sec.  113.  Experimental  appeal  projects. 
Past  C — SupvLKtsKsriAt   Pttnds   fob   Voca- 

TTONAL  AND  COMFaXHXNSIVX  RlHABIUTA- 
TION  SERVICES  TO  8SVXBKI,Y  HaNBICA1»P«D 
iNDIVIDtrALS 

Sec.  120.  State  aUotments. 
Sec.  121.  State  programs. 
Sec.  122.  Payments  to  States. 

TITLE  n — SPECIAL  FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
Sec.  200.  Grants    for    construction    of 

habUitaUon  facilities. 
Sec.  201.  Vocational     training     services 

handicapped  Individuals. 
Sec.  302.  Loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  mod- 
ernization  and   construction   of 
rehabUltation  faculties. 
Sec.  203.  Annual   interest   grants  for   mort- 
gages for  rehabilitation  facilities. 
Sec.  204.  Special    projects    and    demonstra- 
tions. 
Sec.  205.  National     Center     for     Deaf -Blind 

Youths  and  Adults. 
Sec.  206.  RehabUltatlon    Centers    for    Deaf 

Individuals. 
Sec.  207.  National   Centers   for   Spinal   Cord 

Injuries. 
Sec.  208.  Grants  for  services  for  end-stage 

renal  disease. 
Sec.  209.  RehabUltation    servlcee    for    older 

blind  Individuals. 
Sec.  210.  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Re- 
habUltatlon of  the  Handicapped. 
Sec.  211.  State  advisory  councils. 
Sec.  212.  General    grant    and    contract    re- 
quirements. 


re' 


for 


TITUC  m— MBBKABCH  AND  TRAININO 
See.  aoo.  Oaelaratlon  of  purpose. 
Sao.  801.  Autbortzatioa  of  appn^rlatlons. 
S«c.  302.  Research. 
Sec.  303.  Training. 
Sac.  304.  Reports. 

TTTLK    IV — ^ADMINISTRATION    AND    PRO- 
GRAM AND  PROjaOT  EVALUATION 
Sec.  400.  Administration. 

Sec.  401.  Program  and  project  evaluaUon. 
Sec.  402.  Obtaining  Infonnatlon  from  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Sec.  409.  Anthoriaatlon  of  approprtations. 

Sec.  404.  Reports. 

Sec.  408.  SheHered  workshop  study.      

TITLE  V— OFFICE  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  SOO.  Establishment  of  Ofllce. 

Sec.  601.  Fuixction  of  Ofllca. 

Sec.  602.  AuthorizaUon  of  appropriations. 
TITLB  VI — ^MISOSLLANEOUS 

Sec.  SOO.  Bff»ct  on  existing  laws. 

Sec.  801.  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 

Handicapped  Employees. 
Sec.  60a.  Architectural    and   Transportation 

Barriers  Compliance  Board. 
Sec.  603.  Employment    under    Federal    con- 
tracts. 
Sec.  604.  Nondlaorimlnatlon    under    Federal 
grants. 
DKCLABATioir  or  FUaPOBK 
Sic.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
a  statutory  basis  for  the  RehablUtation  Serv- 
ices Administration,  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Oflloe  for  the  Handicapped,  and  to  au- 
thorize programs  to — 

( 1 )  develop  and  Implement  comprehensive 
and  continuing  State  plans  for  meeting  the 
current  and  future  needs  for  providing  voca- 
tional rehabUltaUon  services  to  handicapped 
Individuals  and  to  provide  such  servicae  tat 
the  benefit  of  such  individuals; 

(2)  evaluate  the  rehabUltation  potential  of 
handicapped  individuals; 

(3)  develop.  Implement,  and  expand  com- 
prehensive rehablUtatlon  services  to  supple- 
ment vocational  rehablUtatlon  services  for 
severely  handicapped  individuals  so  that  they 
may.  as  appropriate,  (A)  prepare  for  and 
engsige  In  gainful  employment,  or  (B)  Im- 
prove their  abUlty  to  live  with  greater  inde- 
p>endence  and  self-sufficiency; 

(4)  assist  In  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  rehabUltation  fadUtles; 

(6)  develop  new  and  Innovative  methods 
of  applying  the  most  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology, scientific  achievement,  and  psycho- 
logical and  social  knovledgs  to  solve  rehahU- 
Itatlon  problems  and  develop  new  and  inno- 
vative methods  of  providing  rehablUtatlon 
services  to  handicapped  individuals  through 
research,  special  projects,  and  demonatra- 
tlons; 

(6)  initiate  and  expand  services  to  groups 
of  handicapped  individuals  (including  the 
homebound.  and  instltutlonaUaed)  who  have 
been  underserved  in  the  past; 

(7)  direct  the  conduct  of  various  studies 
and  experiments  to  focus  on  long  neglected 
problem  areas; 

(8)  promote  and  expand  employment  op- 
portunities In  the  public  and  private  sectors 
for  handicapped  Individuals  and  to  place 
such  Individuals  in  employment; 

(9)  establish  an  Independent  system  of 
client  advocacy;  and 

(10)  provide  assistance  for  the  ptirpoee  of 
Incieaslng  the  number  of  rehabUitatton  per- 
sonnel and  Increasing  their  skills  through 
training.  

KXBABXLrrATioM  sxxvicu  AsicnmrtaaTlow 

SK.  3.  (a)  There  shaU  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  He^th,  BSducatlon,  and  welfare  a 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  ^xlch 
shall  be  administered  by  a  commissioner.  The 


Commiaalonar  shall  carry  out  and  admlnlstar 
aU  programs  and  direct  the  pertonnaaee  of 
aU  servioas  for  which  authority  U  provided  to 
the  Seci»tary  under  ttUes  I  through  m  of 

this  Act. 

(b)  There  shaU  be  within  such  Administra- 
tion a  Division  of  Research,  Traln«ig.  and 
Evaluation,  whksh  shaU  be  re^ooMbts  for 
carrying  out  programs  and  proj^^  under 
title  in  of  this  Act.  There  shall  be  wltSiln 
such  Division  a  Center  for  Technology  As- 
sessment and  Application,  which  shaU  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  supporting,  and 
stimulating  the  develc^ment  and  utUlzatton 
(Including   production   and   distribution   of 
new    and    existing    devices)     of    Innovative 
methods  of  applying  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology, scientific  achievement,  and  psycho- 
logical and  social  knowledge  to  solve  rehabUl- 
tation problems,  and  for  administration  erf 
the  activities  described  In  section  302(b)  (3) . 
Such  Division  ShaU  be  directed  by  an  As- 
sistant Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, who  ShaU  be  a  person  of  outstanding 
TY^t<««''*i    or   technological   achievement   and 
learning  and  shaU  carry  out  his  responslbUl- 
tles  In  consultation  with  the  National  Scl- 
enoe  Foundation  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  shaU  be  assigned  at  least  ten 
fuU-tlme  poaitions,  five   of  whom  shaU  be 
prtifeMlonals  of  quallficaUons  similar  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  Insure  that  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act.  as  weU  as  un- 
expended appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
Vocational  BahabUltaUon  Act  (29  U.S.C.  31- 
43) ,  are  expended  only  for  the  programs,  per- 
goDnal,  and  admlnlstzatlon  of  programs  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  ths  purposes  of 
thlsAet —  .     ^  ^ 

(1)  ths  number  of  positions  authorlasd  by 
section  6108(a)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  aMlgnwl  to  the  BehahlUtatloD 
Servloea  Ad9tlnlstxatk>a.  is  increased  by  tan. 

(2)  the  authorized  level  of  fuU-tlme  per- 
sonnel, or  the  equivalent,  assigned  to  the 
RehabUltatlon  Servloas  Administration  to 
carry  out  duties  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  thU  Act,  U  increased  by  sixty. 


ABVANCK   FTTimUlO 

Sac.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  avaUaWe  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obU- 
gatlon. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timlBg  appro- 
priatloa  action,  the  authortty  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  notwithstaadtag 
that  Its  initial  application  wUl  result  in  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  ( whetiiar  in  the 
same  «4>propriatlon  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

jon«T  ru  NOiMO 
Sac.  6.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  and  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with   the  other  provisions  ol  thU  Act. 
whe(«  funds  are  provided  for  a  single  project 
by   more   than  one   Federal   agency   to   an 
agMicy  or  organization  assisted  under  this 
A«t.  the  Federal  agency  prtnolpaUy  involved 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  aU  In  adminis- 
tering the  funds  provided. 
DKTiKmom 
Ssc.  6.  For  the  purpoeea  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Act",  except  where  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  means  sections  1 
through  9  and  titles  I  Umm^  VI  of  this 

Act. 

(2)  The  term  "comprehensive  rehabUlta- 
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tlon  awvlM*"  DoeMU  vocfttUmal  reh»bUlt«- 
Uon  MTYloM  and  any  other  goo<U  (Including 
,t^t  Mid  <l«viow)  c*  aervlc«8  that  wUl  make 
a  subatantlal  contrllnitlon  in  helping  a 
baadlcapped  or  severely  handlc^ped  Indl- 
vtd\ial  to  Improve  hl»  abUlty  to  live  Inde- 
pMidMitly  or  function  nonaaUy  with  hU 
family  and  oommtinlty. 

(8)  The  t«rm  •oonatructlon"  mean*  the 
construction  of  new  buUdlngs,  the  acquUl- 
tlon,  expantlon.  remodeling,  alteration,  and 
rroovatlon  of  exUtlng  buUdlng*.  and  Initial 
equipment  of  such  bnlldlngs.  and  the  term 
"cort  of  conatructlon"  Includes  architect* 
feea  and  acquisition  of  land  in  connection 
with  construction  but  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  offtlte  improvements. 

(4)  The  term  •establishment  of  a rehabUi- 
Utlon  faculty "  means  the  acquUltlon,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  or  alteration  of  exist- 
ing building*  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  re- 
habUlUtlon  faculty  purpose*  or  to  lnc»«*«' 
their  effectiveness  for  such  purpose*  (sud- 
lect  however,  to  such  limitations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  he  shall  prescribe,  in  order  to 
prevent  impairment  of  the  objectives  of,  or 
duplication  of.  other  Federal  law*  providing 
Federal  assistance  In  the  construction  of  such 
faculties),  and  the  initial  equipment  for 
*uch  building*,  and  may  include  the  Initial 
stalling  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "evaluation  of  rehabilitation 
potential"   mean*,    u    appropriate    In    each 

case:  . 

(A)  a  prwllmlnsry  diagnostic  study  to  de- 
termine that  the  individual  h*«  a  subatantUl 
handicap  to  employment,  and  that  vocational 
or  compTehenslve  rehabUltatlon  service*  are 

needed: 

( B)  a  diagnostic  study  consisting  of  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  pertinent  medical. 
psychological,  vocational,  educational,  cul- 
tural, social,  and  environmental  factors  which 
bear  on  the  Individual's  handicap  to  employ- 
ment and  rehabUltatlon  potMitl^  Including 
to  the  degree  needed,  an  evaluation  of  the 
IndlTldvial's  personality,  Intelligence  level. 
educational  achleretBenti.  work  experience, 
vocational  aptitude*  and  Intereat*.  personal 
and  eoclal  adjustments,  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  other  pertinent  data  helpful 
m  determining  the  nature  and  scope  of  serv- 
ice* needed: 

(C)  an  appraisal  of  the  Indlvldvial's  pat- 
terns of  work  behavior  and  abUlty  to  acquire 
occupational  skUl,  and  to  develop  work  at- 
titudes, work  hablU.  work  tolerance,  and  so- 
cial and  babavlor  pattern*  suiUble  for  suc- 
cesafxil  Job  performance.  Including  the  utUl- 
»Uon  of  work,  simulated  or  real,  to  assess 
and  devalop  the  individual's  capacltla*  to 
perform  adequately  In  a  work  enrlroament: 

(D)  any  other  goods  or  service*  provided 
for  the  purpoe*  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  handicap  and  wbetbar  It  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  Individual  can  benefit 
from  vocational  r^uJjUltetUm  services  or 
cemprebenalva  rehabUltatlon  serrloes. 

(B)  referral  and  client  advocacy: 
(F)    the  administration  of  these  evalua- 
tion service*;  and 

(O)  (1)  the  provision  of  vocational  rehabU- 
ltatlon semoee  or  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive rehabUltatlon  servlee*  to  any  in- 
dividual for  a  total  period  not  In  *xc«*«  cA 
eighteen  months  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  individual  is  a  handi- 
capped indlTldual,  a  severely  handicapped 
IndlvMual.  or  neither  a  handicapped  individ- 
ual nor  a  severely  handicapped  individual; 
and  (11)  an  assassnent.  at  least  once  In  every 
ninety-day  period  during  which  such  serv- 
ice* are  provided,  of  the  resulU  of  the  provl- 
*lon  of  *uch  strrleea  to  an  Individual  to  as- 
certain whether  any  of  the  determination* 
deecrlbed  In  *ubclaua*  (1)  may  be  made. 

(«)  The  term  "Jlidieral  share"  means  86 
per  centum  except  that  such  term  shaU 
mean  80  p«r  centum  for  the  purpoee*  of 
part  B  of  tme  I  of  thla  Act.  and  that  with 


respect  to  payments  pursuant  to  section  110 
(b)  to  any  State  which  are  \i»ed  to  meet 
the  costs  of  construction  c4  thoee  rehabUlta- 
tlon faculties  Identified  in  section  103(b) 
(2)  In  such  State,  the  Federal  share  shall  be 
the  percentage*  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  aO0(b)(3) 
applicable  with  respect  to  that  State. 

(7)  The  term  "handicapped  Individual" 
means  any  individual  who  (A)  ha*  a  physical 
or  mental  dlsabUlty  which  for  such  Ua- 
dlvldual  constitutes  or  rasxUts  In  a  sub- 
stantial handle^  to  empioyment  and  (B) 
can  reasonaWy  be  expected  to  benefit  from 
vocational  or  oomprehenalve  rehabUltatlon 
service*. 

(8)  The  term  "loo^  agency"  means  an 
agency  d  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
or  of  an  Indian  tribal  organization  (or  com- 
bination of  such  units  or  organlaatlons) 
which  has  an  agreement  with  the  State 
agency  designated  in  section  101(a)(1)  to 
conduct  a  vocational  rehabUltatlon  program 
under  the  supervl«loo  of  such  State  agency 
In  aooordance  with  the  Stat*  plan  approved 
under  section  101.  Nothing  In  the  preceding 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  or  In  section  101 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  local 
agency  from  utUizlng  another  local  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  to  provide  voca- 
tional or  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon  serv- 
ices: Provided.  That  such  an  arrangement  Is 
made  part  of  the  agreem«nt  specified  In  this 
paragraph. 

(9)  The  term  "nonprofit",  when  used  with 
reepect  to  a  rehabUltatlon  faculty,  means  a 
rehabUltatlon  faculty  owned  and  operated 
by  a  corporation  or  association,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  Inure*,  or  may 
lawftUly  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual  and  the  Income 
of  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501  (c)  (8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C3ode 
of  1964. 

(10)  The    term    "rehabUltatlon    faculty" 
me€uia  a  facility  which  Is  operated  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  providing  vocational  re- 
habUltatlon and   comprehensive  rehabUlta- 
tlon service*  to.  or  a  workshop  which  la  op- 
erated for  the  primary  purpoee  of  providing 
gainful   employment    for.    handicapped    in- 
dividuals, and  which  provide*  singly  or  In 
combination  one  or  more  of  the  foUowlng 
services   for   handlce^ped    individuals:    (A) 
Vocattonal  and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon 
service*  which  shaU  Include,  under  one  man- 
ag«meBt,  medical,  psychological,  social,  and 
vocational  servlcee.    (B)    testing.  fittUag.  or 
training  in  the  use  of  prosthetic  and  orthotic 
dertee*.    (C)    prevocattonal   conditioning  or 
reereatlonal     therapy,     (D)     physical     and 
oocupatlMial  therapy,  (I)   speech  and  hear- 
ing  therapy,    (F)    psychological    and   social 
serrlce*,   (Q)    evaluation  of  rehabUltatlonal 
potential,  (H)  personal  and  work  adjustment. 
(I)    vocational  training  with  a  view  toward 
career   advanceUMit    (la    combination   with 
other  r^iabUltatlon  services),    (J)    evaltia- 
tlon  or  control  of  speolflc  dlsabUltla*.   (K) 
orientation    and    mobility    service*    to    the 
blind,  and  (L)  extended  employment  for  the 
severely  handicapped  who  cannot  be  readUy 
abaorbed  In  the  comiptttltlve  labor  naarket: 
Provided.  That  all  m«dlaal  and  related  health 
service*   must   be   preecrlbed    by,   or   under 
the  formal  supervision  of.  persons  lloenaed 
to  preecrlbe  or  supervise  the  provision  of  such 
servlee*  In  the  State. 

(11)  The  term  "Secretary",  except  when 
the  context  otherwise  require*,  mean*  the 
Saoretary  ot  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(12)  The  term  "severely  handicapped  in- 
dividual" means  any  handicapped  Individual 
whose  ability  to  enga{^  In  gainful  employ- 
ment, or  whose  abUlty  to  function  normally 
axxd  Independently  In  hi*  famUy  or  commu- 
nity. Is  so  limited  by  the  severity  of  his  dls- 
abUlty that  vocational  or  comprehensive  re- 
habUltatlon services  appreciably  more  coet- 
ly  and  of  appreciably  greater  duration  than 
thoee  vocational  or  comprehensive  rehabUl- 


tatlon service*  normally  required  for  the  r*. 
habUltaUon  of  a  handicapped  individual  aic 
required  to  improve  significantly  either  hi* 
abUlty  to  engage  in  gainful  enxployment  or 
hi*  abUlty  to  function  normaUy  and  inde* 
pendently   In  his  famUy  or  conmiunlty. 

(13)  The  term  "State"  include*  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  I*lands.  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  th* 
purpose*  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  appro- 
prtate  State  agency  de8lgn*ted  as  provided 
in  section  101(a)(1)  shall  be  the  Oovemor 
of  American  Samoa  or  the  High  (3omnUaslon*r 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(14)  The  term  "vocational  rehabUltatlon 
services"  means  those  services  Identified  In 
section  103  which  are  provided  to  handl* 
capped  Individuals  under  this  Act. 

AI.IX>TMXNT  PXaCKNTAOB 

Sw:.  7.  (a)  (1)  The  "allotment  perc*nt*g*" 
for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  loss 
that  percentage  which  bear*  the  same  raUo 
to  80  per  centum  a*  the  per  capita  Income 
of  such  State  bear*  to  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  United  State*,  except  that  (A) 
the  aUotment  percentage  shaU  In  no  ca**  be 
more  than  75  per  centum  or  leas  than  33^4 
per  centum,  and  (B)  the  allotment  percent- 
age for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rloo, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Mand* 
shall  be  75  per  centum. 

(2)  The  allotment  percentage*  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  between  July 
1  and  September  30  of  ea«h  even-numbered 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  p«r 
capita  incomes  of  the  State*  and  of  tb* 
United  SUte*  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  CXim- 
merce.  Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclu- 
sive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In  th* 
period  beglnnmg  July  1  next  succeeding  such 
promulgation. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  thl*  subsection)  th* 
fifty  State*  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  population  of  the  several  State* 
and  of  the  United  Stat**  shaU  be  detsr- 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data 
available,  to  be  fumlsiiad  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  C5ommerce  by  October  1  of  the  ye*r 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  pursuant  to  statutory  authori- 
zations. 

Atrorr 

Sec.  8.  Bach  recipient  of  a  grant  «nd«r 
this  Act  shaU  keep  such  records  ^^* 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fuUy  disclose  the  amount  and  dln»o- 
sltlon  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grants,  the  total  co«t  of  the  project  « 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
grant  la  made  or  used,  the  amount  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  th»  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
records  as  wUl  faclUtate  an  effective  audit. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Oomptnrtler  General 
of  the  United  State*,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives.  shaU  have  accea 
for  the  purpoee  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  tiooks.  documents,  papers,  and  record* 
of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  under  this  A(Jt 
which  are  pertinent  to  such  grant. 

SPECIAL  rtTKDINO  CONSIDEKATION 

Sxc.  9.  In  making  grants  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  and  the  Oommissioner  of  the 
RehabUltatlon  Services  Administration,  s« 
appropriate,  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  the  need  for  service*  In  such  Stat**  as  n* 
determines  would  have  received  a  greater 
allotment  of  funds  under  part  B  of  Utto  l 
of  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  begUmlng  ait« 
June  30,  1973,  If  the  formula  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  section  110  had  been  applied  to 
compute  such  allotment.  The  Secretary  shwl 
Include    In    the    annual    report   required   of 


— caon  404  the  results  of  such  computation 
for  each  SUt*  and  the  sp«!lal  oon»ld*ratlon 
afforded  a*  a  reault  of  such  wsnputaUon*. 
TITLB  I— VOCATIONAL  AND  OOMPWBHKN- 
SIVI  RKHABDUTATION  SKBYIOBS 
PAar  A — OsNcaAi.  Pbowiomb 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APFBOMTIATIOWB 

SEC  100  (a)  In  order  to  make  grant*  to 
states  under  parts  B  and  C  of  this  tlUe  (ex- 
Ini  for  purposes  of  section  111)  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  coet*  of  vocational  and 
oMnprehenslve  rehabilitation  serrtoes,  and 
m  carrying  out  Stat*  plana  undwwctlon 
101  there  Is  authort«*d  to  be  appn^wiatKl 
nob  000.000  for  the  fiscal  y*ar  ending  Jun* 
30  1973;  $1,150,000,000  for  th*  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  »l  360,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  y»"  •n«"n«  J"*»  30.  1978.  Of  th* 
amount*  approprUt^l  for  each  such  flaoal 
vear  under  this  subsection.  16  per  centum 
in  each  such  year  shaU  be  avaUable  only  for 
the  provision  of  vocational  and  or  compre- 
hensive rehabUltatlon  •ervlce*  to  the  s^ 
vtrely  handicapped  In  accordance  with  part 

C  of  thU  title.  

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
dar  section  HI.  relating  to  grants  to  StatM 
and  pubUc  nonprofit  agencl**  to  a**lBt  them 
in  meeting  the  coet*  of  proJ*ct»  to  Initiate 
or  expand  s«^ic**  to  handicapped  (a«p«rtaUy 
sewrely  handicapped)  ^^^^^-J^^f^ 
authorteed  to  be  appropriated  •«>;000.000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  l«78,  •«).- 
OOOjOOO  for  th*  fl«oal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  875.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
log  June  30.  1975. 

STATE    Pt-Alf* 

SEC.  101.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  In  which 
a  State  desires  to  participate  In  programs  un- 
der this  title,  a  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  an  annual  plan 
for  vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabUlta- 
tlon service*  which  shaU — 

(1)    (A)  designate  a  SUte  agency  as  the 
sole  SUte   agency   to  admlnlsUr  the  plan, 
or  to  supervise  lU  admlnlsUatlon  by  a  local 
agency,   except  that    (I)    where   under  the 
State's  law  the  SUU  agency  for  the  blind 
or  other  agency  which  provide*  a*rt«unce 
or  services  to  the  adult  blind.  Is  authorlaed 
to   provide    vocational    and    comprehensive 
rrtiabUlUtlon  service*  to  such  Individuals, 
such  agency  may  be  designated  as  the  sole 
SUte  agency  to  admlnlsUr  the  part  of  the 
plan  under  which  vocational  and  compre- 
hensive rehabUlUtlon  services  are  provided 
for  the  blind  (or  to  supervise  the  admlnls- 
traUon  of  such  part  by  a  looal  agency)  and  a 
separaU  SUU  agency  may  be  daaignatad  a* 
the  sole  SUU  agency   with  r*^)ect  to  the 
MCt  of  the  SUU  plan,  and   (U)   th*  8©cr*- 
tary,  upon  the  requaet  of  a  StaU.  may  au- 
thorla*  such  agancy  to  share  funding  and 
administrative    reaponslbUlty    with    anotbar 
agency  of  the  SUU  or  with  a  local  agency 
In  order  to  permit  euoh  agendea  to  carry  out 
a  Joint  program  to  provide  servloea  to  handi- 
capped Individuals,  and  may  waive  compli- 
ance with  reepect  to  vocational  and  oompre- 
henalve     rehabUlUtion     service*     fumJ*i»*d 
under  suoh  program*  with  the  requlremant 
of  clause    (4)    of  this  subaectlon  that  the 
plan  be  in  effect  in  aU  political  subdivisions 
of  the  SUU: 

IB)  provide  that  the  StaU  agency  so  des- 
ignated to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  SUU  plan,  or  (If  there 
are  two  SUU  agencies  deslgnaUd  tmder  *nb- 
paragraph  (A))  to  supervise  or  admlnlater 
the  part  of  the  BtoU  plan  that  doe*  not  re- 
UU  to  service*  for  the  blind.  shaU  be  (1) 
a  SUte  agency  prlmarUy  concerned  with 
vocational  rehabUlutton,  or  vocational  and 
other  rehabUlUtlon.  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. (U)  the  SUU  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion or  vocational  education  In  the  SUU. 
or  (lU)  a  SUU  agency  which  Incltides  at 
lea*t  two  other  major  organizational  xinlU 
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each  of  which  administer*  one  or  more  of 
th*  major  public  education,  public  haaltai, 
public   w«tt»r*,   or  Ubtw  programs  of  the 

SUU; 

(2)  provide,  except  In  the  ca*e  of  agencU* 
da*onbed  In  cl»u**  (l)   (B)   (l)— 

(A)  that  the  SUU  agency  dwlgnated 
ptu«uant  to  paragwph  (l)  (or  eaeh  SUU 
ag«ncy  If  two  are  •o  designated)  ahaU  include 
a  vocational  rehabUlUtlon  bureau,  divJalon. 
or  other  organizational  unit  which  (l)  I* 
prlmarUy  concerned  with  vocational  rehabU- 
ltatlon, or  vocational  and  other  rehabUlU- 
tlon, of  handicapped  individual*,  and  Is 
responsible  for  the  vocational  rthabUlUtion 
program  of  such  SUU  agancy.  (U)  ha*  a  full- 
time  director,  and  (lU)  has  a  staff  employed 
on  such  rehabUlutton  work  of  snob  orga- 
nlaatlonal  unit  aU  or  substantially  aU  <rf 
whom  are  employed  full  time  on  such  wotIt. 
and  .     . 

(B)(1)  that  suoh  unit  shaU  be  looatao  at 
an  orguUBCtional  level  and  shaU  have  an 
organlBatlonal  sUtns  within  such  SUU 
agency  comparable  to  that  of  other  major 
organtaational  unlU  of  such  aganoy,  or  (U) 
In  the  case  erf  an  agency  deacrlbed  to  clause 
(1)  (B)  (U) .  either  that  euoh  unit  *haU  be  ■© 
located  and  have  sUtus,  or  that  the  director 
of  suoh  unit  ShaU  be  the  executive  olBcer 
of  such  SUU  agency;  exeept  that.  In  th*  oa** 
of  a  SUU  vmioh  has  d**lgnated  only  one 
SUU  agency  purauant  to  paragraph  (1), 
such  SUU  may,  if  it  so  daslr**.  anign  r*- 
sp<mslbUtty  for  the  part  of  the  plan  xinder 
whldh  vocational  and  oompr«hen*lv*  reha- 
bUlUtlon *«rvlcea  aw  provided  for  the  blind 
to  one  organleatHmal  unit  of  swA  aganoy 
and  aaalgn  re*pon*»bUtty  for  the  rest  of  tha 
plan  to  another  organizational  unit  of  suoh 
agency,  with  the  provision*  of  thl*  claua*  (2) 
applyUig  separaUly  to  esch  of  such  unlU; 

(3)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  SUU.  or  If  the  SUU  so  elecU,  by  the 
StaU  and  local  agencies  to  meet  the  amount 
of  the  non-Federal  share; 

(4)  provide  that  the  plan  shall  be  In  effect 
In  aU  political  subdivisions,  except  that  to 
the  case  of  any  acUvlty  which,  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary.  Is  likely  to  aaatet  to 
promoting  the  vocational  rehabUlUtlon  of 
subatantlaUy  larger  numbers  of  handicapped 
todlvlduals  or  group*  of  handlca|iped  todl- 
vlduala  the  Secretary  may  waive  compliance 
with  the  requirement  hereto  that  the  plan 
l>e  to  effect  to  aU  political  subdivisions  of  the 
SUU  to  the  exUnt  and  for  such  period  as 
may  be  provided  to  aocordanoe  with  regula- 
tion* preacrlbed  by  him.  but  only  If  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  vocational 
rehabUlUtlon  services  Is  met  from  funds 
made  avaUable  by  a  local  agency  (tocludlng. 
to  the  exUnt  permitted  by  such  regulatlona. 
funds  contributed  to  such  agency  by  a  pri- 
vaU  agency,  organization,  or  todlvldual): 

(6)  (A)  conUto  the  plans.  poUdea.  and 
methods  to  be  foUowed  to  carrying  out  the 
SUU  plan  and  to  lU  administration  and 
supervision,  tocludlng  a  da^srlptlon  of  the 
method  to  be  used  to  expand  and  Improve 
servioe*  to  severely  handicapped  todlvlduals: 
and  to  the  event  that  vocational  and  com- 
prehensive rehabUlUtlon  servioe*  cannot  be 
provided  to  aU  eUglble  handicapped  todl- 
vlduals who  apply  for  such  services,  show  the 
order  to  be  foUovired  in  selecting  those  to 
whom  vocational  and  comprabenalve  reha- 
bUlUtlon Berrice*  wUl  be  provided  and  the 
outcomes  and  service  goaU,  and  the  time 
wtthto  virhlch  they  may  be  achieved,  for  the 
rehablUUtlon  of  suoh  todlvlduaU.  which  or- 
der of  selection  shaU  place  special  emphasis 
on  severely  handicapped  todlvldual*  and 
ShaU  not  be  tooonsiatant  with  prloritUs  and 
outcome  and  servioe  goaU  for  serving  bnndl- 
d^ped  individuals  eatahllsbed  to  regulations 
proscribed  by  the  Secretary; 

(B)  provide  satisfactory  a**uranoe*  that 
no  such  comprehensive  service*  ahaU  b* 
paid  for  with  fvind*  under  this  tltl*  unle** 
m«»imiim  efforU  have  been  made  to  secure 


grant  mutfwn*,  to  whole  or  to  pyt.  from 
othar  »ouro*«  to  pay  for  «acb  ••rvH**; 

(8)  (A)  contain  the  plans,  poUotes.  and 
mvthod*  to  be  fOUowwl  to  ptovtdlnf  voca- 
tional fr"*^  oompr*hen»lve  rehabUlUtlon  •err- 
low  to  aecordano*  with  part  C  of  thl*  tlUe 
to  ■»T«*y  handicapped  individual*,  includ- 
ing a  dewari^tfcn  d*  the  quality,  scope,  and 
exUnt  of  service*  which  are  provided,  and 
(B)  provide  aatiafactory  a**ur«no**  to  the 
S^jretary  that  the  SUU  ha*  studied  and 
con«ld«»d  a  broad  variety  of  means  for  pro- 
viding servlo**  to  severely  handicapped  In- 
dlvidoal*  including,  but  not  Umiud  to,  re- 
gional and  community  cenur*.  servloes  to 
homebound  and  institutionalized  indlvid- 
xials.  half-way  housas.  and  patient-release 
program*,  where  such  programs  are  ap- 
proprlaU  and  l>eaeficlal:  

(7)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, other  than  methods  relating  to  the 
esUbllshment  and  mainunanoe  of  person- 
nel standards,  as  are  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  ef- 
ficient admlnutratlon  of  the  pUn.  Including 
provision  for  the  esUbllshment  of  a  client 
advocacy  sysum  a*  required  in  section  113 
of  this  Act;  ... 

(8)  contato  (A)  provlidons  ratating  to  tn» 
esUbllshment  and  malnUnanoe  of  peraon- 
nel  standards,  which  are  con»l»tent  with  any 
SUU  licensure  laws  and  regulations,  toclud- 
ing  provision*  relaUng  to  the  tenure,  eelec- 
tlon  appototment.  and  qualification*  of  pvc- 
Kmnel.  and  (B)  provUlons  '^l»""8  „^^^,^ 
estahlUhment  and  matounanc*  of  minimum 
standard*  govwiilng  the  facUlUe*  and  per- 
sonnel utUlzad  In  the  provision  of  vocational 
and  comprehensive  rehabUlUtlon  servloes. 
but  the  Secretary  shaU  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selecUon.  method  of  se- 
lection, tenure  of  oflloe.  or  compensation  of 
any  Individual  employwl  to  accanUno*  wtth 
suoh  provisions; 

(9)  provide,  at  a  minimum,  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  vocational  rrtubUlUtton  awv- 
10**  spedfled  to  clause*  (1)  through  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  »*c"°'^  J"'  •*:J* J5?  ^ 
malnder  of  *uch  .ervlo**  »P«**f*,»^f*?l"!*: 
tlon  afur  f uU  conaideratlon  of  ell^SUlty  for 
simUar  benefiU  under  any  other  progr«a.  «* 
cept  that,  in  the  caa*  of  the  vocational  re- 
habUlUtlon servloes  »p«:lfied  to  clauaM  (4) 
and  (5)  of  subaectlon  (a)  of  such  ••c"o°- 
Buoh  consideration  shaU  not  be  required 
when  U.  would  delay  the  provision  of  Buch 
B*rvioc*  to  any  individual:  

(10)  provide  that  an  todlvlduallMd  writ- 
ten rehabUlUtlon  program  meeting  tha  re- 
auUamenU  of  section  103  wUl  be  developed 
for  each  handicapped  todlvldual  and  that 
voeaUonal  and  comprehenalve  rehabUlUtlon 
aMTloe*  wUl  be  provid^l  under  the  pl»a  la 
aooordance  with  »uch  program: 

(11)  provide  that  the  SUU  agancy  wUl 
make  such  reporU  in  such  form,  containing 
suCh  MsiaaaaMxm.  (including  V^°^f^' 
matas  of  the  population  of  handicapped  la- 
dlviduale  eUflble  for  aarvloe*  under  *»»*»  A« 
to  such  acau.  •peclfications  of  the  number  oi 
such  indlvlduala  who  wlU  be  served  with 
funds  provided  under  thU  Act  and  the  out- 
ccmw*  and  a«H^k>*  goaU  to  b*  achieved  for 
such  individual*  to  each  prtorlty  cataffcrr 
specUled  to  aooordance  with  clauae  (6)  of 
this  paragnph.  and  th*  **rTic*  ooeU  for  each 
such  category) .  and  at  such  time,  e*  tbe«ec- 
rsUry  may  require  to  carry  out  hla  functions 
under  thl*  tlU*.  and  omnply  wtth  *uoh  pro- 
vision* **  he  may  find  n*o***ary  to  aaeore 
the  cocreotneM  and  verlA<»tlon  ot  such  re- 
ports; ^^ 

(12)  provide  for  entering  toto  cooperative 
arrangsmenU  with,  and  the  utUUatlon  of  the 
oemcea  and  faoUltlea  of.  the  SUU  efKnclae 
admtalsUrlng  the  SUU'b  public  aaslatance 
program*,  other  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, veteran*  program*,  manpower  pro- 
gxaaui.  and  puhUc  employment  office*,  the 
Social  Security  Admlnlatratlon  (Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) .  the  Vet- 
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erftos'  AdnUnUtnAlon,  *xul  otbar  Fe<l«r»I. 
St*U  uid  locAl  public  ac*QC^**  provlcUng 
MTvtCM  r«lat«l  to  tb*  r«ta»bUlt«tlon  of  tbt 
biuuUcAppad; 

( 13 )  provld*  BAtUf  actory  mcuzaoom  to  tQ« 
8*cr«t«ry  tbM,  In  th«  provlmloa  o/  vocfttlonal 
rel»»bUlt*Uon  and  comp«h«n»iTe  rehabUlta- 
tloQ  sarvlc**.  rn^rimiim  utilization  shall  b« 
mad*  at  public  or  oUitr  vocational  or  tach- 
nlcal  training  faclUtlea  or  otbar  appropriate 
reaourcaa  In  the  community; 

( 14)  provide  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  comprehenalv©  rehabilitation  servicee 
provided  under  the  State  plan  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  civil  employe*  of  the  United 
State*  dlaabled  while  In  th*  performance  of 
hla  duty  on  the  same  term*  and  condltlona 
aa  apply  to  other  persozu: 

( 15 )  provide  that  no  realdenc*  requirement 
will  b*  impoaed  which  exclud**  from  services 
under  th*  plan  any  Individual  who  Is  present 
in  the  State: 

(16)  provide  for  continuing  statewide 
studlea  of  the  need*  of  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual* and  how  theee  need*  may  be  most 
eilectlvely  met  (Including  the  State's  needs 
for  rehabilitation  faclUtles)  with  a  view  to- 
ward the  relative  need  for  service*  to  signif- 
icant segment*  of  the  population  of  handi- 
capped individuals  and  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  service*  to  severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals; 

(17)  provide  for  (A)  periodic  review  and 
reev&luatlcn  of  the  status  of  handicapped 
Individuals  placed  In  extended  employment 
in  rehabilitation  facUltle*  (Including  work- 
shopa)  to  determine  the  feaalblllty  of  their 
employment,  or  training  for  employment,  in 
the  competitive  labor  market,  suid  (B)  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  place  such  Individuals  In  such 
employment  or  training  whenever  It  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible; 

(18)  provide  that  where  such  State  plan 
include*  provisions  for  the  construction  of 
rehabilitation  facllttles— 

(A)  the  Federal  share  of  the  co«t  of  con- 
struction thereof  for  a  flacal  year  will  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  State's  allotment  for  such  year, 

(B)  the  provisions  of  section  212  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  construction  and  such  pro- 
visions shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such  con- 
struction, and 

(C)  there  shall  be  compliance  with  regufa- 
tlons  of  the  Secretary  designed  to  assure  that 
no  State  will  reduce  Its  efforts  In  providing 
other  vocational  and  comprehensive  reha- 
bilitation service*  (other  than  for  the  eetab- 
Itohment  of  rehabilitation  facilities)  because 
Ita  plan  include*  such  provision  for  construc- 
tion; 

( 19)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (or  each  State 
agency  If  two  are  so  designated)  and  any  sole 
local  agency  administering  the  plan  in  a 
political  subdlTlalon  of  the  aeate  will  take 
Into  account.  In  connection  with  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  plan,  the  views  of  IndlTlduals  and 
group*  thereof  who  are  recipients  of  voca- 
tional or  oomprehenslve  rehaMlttatlon  serv- 
ices (or,  m  appropriate  case*,  their  parents 
or  guardians) .  working  In  the  field  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  providers  of  voca- 
tional and  oomprehenslve  rehabilitation 
servlee*;  and 

(20)  provide  saUsfactory  aasuranees  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  continuing  studies  re- 
quired under  clause  (16)  of  this  sulbsectlon, 
a*  well  as  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  eSM- 
tlvene**  of  the  program  In  meeting  the  goals 


th*  Secretary  shall  notify  a  SUte  of  bis  in- 
tention to  dl8i4>prove  Its  plan  and  be  shall 
afford  such  State  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  th*  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  section,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  plan  ha*  been  so  changed  that  It 
no  longer  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection   (a)   of  this  section;  or 

(2)  In    the    administration    of    the    plan 
there   Is  a   failure   to  comply   substantially 
with  any  such  provision; 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  aucb  State  agency 
that  no  further  payment*  will  be  made  to 
the  Stat*  under  this  title   (or  in  his  discre- 
tion, that  such  further  payment*  will  b«  re- 
duced.  In  accordance  with   regulations  the 
Secretary    shall    prescribe    or    that    further 
payment  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  only 
for  the  projects  under  the  parts  of  the  State 
plan  affected  by  such  faUure).  until  he  Is 
satlstted  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure. 
UntU  he  Is  so  sattsfled,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  no  further  payments  to  such  State  un- 
der this  title  ( or  shall  limit  payments  to  proj- 
ect* under  thoee  parts  of  the  Slate  plan  In 
which  there  Is  no  such  f aUwre  i 

(d)  If  any  State  Is  dtssatlafled  with  the 
Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (b)  or 
<c)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  where  the  capital  of  such  State  Is 
located  and  judicial  review  of  such  action 
shaU  be  on  the  record  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

muiviPUALizTD  warrrxK  rehabilitation 

PROG  RAM 


Skc.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Insure 
that  the  Individualized  written  rehabilitation 
program  required  by  section  101(a)(9)  of 
this  Act  In  the  case  of  each  handicapped 
individual  is  developed  Jointly  by  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counselor  or  coordina- 
tor and  the  handicapped  Individual  (or,  in 
appropriate  cases,  his  narents  or  guardians) , 
and  that  such  program  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Such  written  program  shall  set 
forth  the  terms  and  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  rights  and  remedies,  under  which  goods 
and  services  will  be  provided  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

(b)  Each  individualized  written  rehabilita- 
tion program  shall  be  reviewed  on  an  annual 
basis  at  which  time  each   Euch  individual 
(or.    in    appropriate    cases,    his    parents    or 
guardians)  will  be  affordad  an  opportunity  to 
review    such    program    and    renegotiate    its 
terms.  Such  program  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  (1)  a  statement  of  long-range 
rehabilitation  (;oals  for  the  individual  and 
Intermediate  rehabilitation  objectives  related 
to    the    attainment    of    such    goals,    (2)    a 
statement    of    the    specific    vocational    and 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to  be 
provided,    (3)    the    protected    date    for    the 
initiation  and  the  anticipated  duration  of 
each  such  service,  (4)  objective  criteria  and 
an    evalatlon    procedure    and    schedule    for 
determining    whether    such    objectives    and 
goals  are  being;  achieved,  and  (S)  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  availability  of  the  client 
advocacy    system    established    pursuant    to 
paragraph   (7)   of  subsection  (a)   of  section 
101. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  also  insure  that  (1) 
In  developing  and  canylng  out  the  Individ 


and  prlorltle*  set  forth  in  the  plan,  will  form     uallzed   written   rehabilitation   program  re- 


the  baala  for  the  submission,  from  time  to 
time  aa  the  Secretary  may  require,  of  appro- 
priate amendments  to  the  plan. 

(b)  Th*  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  he  finds  fulfills  th*  conditions  specified 
In  subeactlon  (a)  of  this  section,  and  b*  shall 
dlnpproT*  any  plan  which  do«*  not  fulfill 
such  condition*.  Prior  to  such  dlaapproval. 


quired  by  section  101  In  the  case  of  each 
handlcaoped  Individual  primary  emphasis  Is 
placed  upon  the  determination  and  achieve- 
ment of  a  vocational  goal  for  such  Individual, 
(2)  a  decision  that  such  an  Individual  is 
not  capable  of  achieving  such  a  goal  Is  made 
only  In  full  consultation  with  such  Individual 
(or.    In    appropriate    cases,    his    parents    or 


guardians) .  and  only  upon  the  certification, 
as  an  amendment  to  such  written  program, 
that  the  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  poten- 
tlal  ha*  demonstrated  beyond  any  reaaonabl* 
doubt  that  Buch  individual  la  not  than  ca- 
pable of  achieving  such  a  goal,  and  (3)  any 
such  decision  shall  be  reviewed  at  least  an- 
nually In  accordance  with  the  above  proce- 
dure and  criteria. 

SCOPX  or  VOCATIONAL  KZHABnjTATION 

am  vices 
Skc.  103.  (a)  Vocational  rehablliutlon 
services  provided  under  this  Act  are  any 
goods  or  services  necesaary  to  render  a  handi- 
capped Individual  employable,  mcludlng.  but 
not  limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential, 
including  diagnostic  and  related  services,  in- 
cidental to  the  determination  of  -eligibility 
for,  and  the  nature  and  scope  of,  service*  to 
be  provided,  including,  where  appropriate,  ex- 
amination by  a  physician  skilled  In  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  emotional  disorders, 
or  by  a  licensed  psychologtot  In  accordance 
with  State  laws  and  regulations,  or  both; 

(2)  counseling,  guidance,  referral,  place- 
ment, and  client  advocacy  services  for  handi- 
capped Individuals,  Including  follow-up,  fol- 
low-along, and  other  posteanployment  serv- 
ices necessary  to  assist  such  Individuals  to 
maintain  their  employment  and  services  de- 
signed to  help  handicapped  Individuals  se- 
cure needed  services  from  other  agencies, 
where  such  service*  are  not  available  tmder 
this  Act: 

(3)  vocational  and  other  training  service* 
for  handicapped  individuals,  which  shall  in- 
clude personal  and  vocational  adjustment, 
books,  and  other  training  materials,  and  serv- 
ice to  the  families  of  such  Individuals  as  are 
necessary  to  the  adjustment  or  rehablliu- 
tlon of  such  Individuals;  Provided,  That  no 
training  services  In  institutions  of  higher 
education  shall  be  paid  for  with  funds  under 
this  title  unless  maximum  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  grant  assistance,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  from  other  sources  to  pay  for  such 
training; 

(4)   physical  and  mental  restoration  serv- 
ices, including,  but  not  limited  to,  (A)  cor- 
rective surgery  cr  therapeutic  treatment  nec- 
essary to  correct  or  substantially  modify  a 
physical  cr  mental  condition  which  is  stable 
or  slowly  progressive  and  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  employment,  but  is  of 
such  nature  that  such  correction  or  modi- 
fication may  reasonably  be  expected  to  elim- 
inate or  substantially  reduce  the  handicap 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  (B)  nec- 
essary   hoepltallzatlon    In    connection    with 
surgery    or   treatment,    (O)    prosthetic    and 
orthotic  devices.   (D)   eye  glasses  and  vl8U«! 
services  as  prescribed  by  a  physician  skilled 
in  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an  optom- 
etrist whichever  the  Individual  may  select, 
(E)   special  services   (Including  transplanta- 
tion  and   dialysis),    artificial    kidneys,   and 
supplies  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
dividuals suffering  from  en -stage  renal  dis- 
ease, and   (F)   diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
mental  and  emotional  disorder  by  a  physi- 
cian or  licensed  psychologist  In  accordance 
with  State  licensure  laws; 

(6)  maintenance,  not  exceeding  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  subsistence,  during  rehabilita- 
tion: 

(6)  interpreter  services  for  the  deaf,  and 
reader  services  for  those  Individuals  deter- 
mined to  be  blind  after  an  examination  by 
a  physician  skilled  In  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  or  by  an  optometrlat,  whichever  the  in- 
dividual may  select: 

(7)  recruitment  and  training  service*  for 
handicapped  individuals  to  provide  them 
with  new  employment  opportunities  In  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation,  health,  welfare,  pub- 
lic safety,  and  law  enforcement,  and  other 
appropriate  service  employment: 

(8)  rehabUltatlon  teaching  services  and 
orientation  and  mobility  servlcea  for  the 
blind; 


(9)  occupational  lloanae*.  tool*,  •qulpment, 
utd  Initial  stock*  and  supplle*; 

(10)  tr*ns|HWtatlon  In  coaneetton  with 
th*  rendering  of  any  vocational  r*h*bUlta- 

Uon  *•"!<*:  «"**  ^    »». 

(11)  telecommunication,  **nsory,  ana  oth*r 

technological  aid*  and  d*vlo**. 

(b)  Vocational  rshablUtatlon  serrlo**,  when 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  group*  of  In- 
dividuals, may  also  Includ*  the  following; 

(1)  In  the  caae  of  any  type  of  smaU  bual- 
neas  operated  by  severely  handicapped  In- 
dividuals the  operation  of  whlcb  can  b*  Im- 
oroved  bv  management  service*  and  super- 
vision provided  by  the  State  agency,  the 
provision  of  such  servlcea  and  supervision, 
alone  or  together  with  the  acquisition  by 
the  State  agency  of  vending  stands  or  other 
equipment  and  initial  stocks  and  supplies; 

and 

(2)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
public  or  nonprofit  rehabUltatlon  facllltle* 
and  the  provision  of  other  faculties  and 
service*  which  promise  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  rehabUltatlon  of  a  group  of 
Individuals  but  which  are  not  related  directly 
to  the  individualized  rehabUltatlon  written 
program  of  any  one  handicapped  individual. 

MONOtn>LICATSOH 

Sic.  104.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
»ny  Bute's  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for 
planning,  administration,  and  services  In- 
curred by  it  under  a  Stat*  plan  approved  in 
Mc(»dance  with  section  101,  there  shaU  be 
dkregarded  ( l )  any  portion  of  such  expendi- 
ture which  are  financed  by  Federal  fund* 
provided  und*r  any  provUlon  of  law  other 
than  thU  title,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any 
own-Federal  funds  r*quii*d  to  b»t  arpended 
u  a  condition  of  receipt  of  such  F»d*ral 
funds. 

Past  B — Basic  Vocational  and  CoMparaKN- 
snrx  Rshabtlitation  Szxvicrs 


STATE   ALLOTMUTTS 

Sk.  110.  (a)(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  with  re«pect  to  such  portion  of 
the  appropriations  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  100  for  such  fiscal  jpar  as  does  not 
exceed  $700,000,000,  each  sSte  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  allotment  of  an  amount  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  100  for  allot- 
ment under  this  section  aa  the  product  of 
(1)  the  popvUatlon  of  the  SUte  and  (2)  tbe 
square  of  ite  allotment  percentage  (as  de- 
scribed m  section  7)  bears  to  the  sum  of  the 
corresponding  products  for  all  the  SUtes. 
The  aUotment  to  any  State  (other  than 
Ousm,  American  Samo*'.  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands) under  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  which  Is  leas  than 
one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  100(a) ,  or  $2,250,- 
000,  whichever  Is  greater,  shaU  be  Increased 
to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  Increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  aUotments  to  each  of 
the  remaining  such  States  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  but  with  such 
sdjustmentfi  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining  SUtes 
from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that 
amount, 

(2)  For  the  Oatml  years  ending  after  June 
30.  1974.  each  St  ite  shaU  be  entitled  to  an 
aUotment.  In  addition  to  the  aUotment  to 
which  it  is  entitled  under  paragraph  (1) .  of 
an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  %  of  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying— 

(1)  the  eice**  (If  any)  of  tbe  total  amount 
appropriated  In  ojo**s  of  $700,000,000  for 
such  yaar  for  aUotment  under  thl*  section 
over  the  total  amotint  so  appropriated  for 
tba  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  by 

(U)  tbe  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
PopolaUon  of  s-toh  Stat*  by  tb*  population 
of  all  th*  State*,  plua. 


(B)  Vi  of  the  product  obtaUsed  by  maltl- 
plylng — 

(i)  the  exoas*  (If  any)  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  In  exc«*s  of  $700.0084100  for 
such  ywur  for  allotment  under  tfcls  Motion 
over  the  total  amount  so  appra^rtBtod  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1073,  by 

(U)  tba  quotlant  obtalnad  by  dlTldlBg  th* 
aUotment  p*ro*ntag*  of  such  State  by  th* 
sum  of  the  aUotmant  percentag**  of  aU  tH* 
Stat**. 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secwtary  ahall 
pay  to  each  State  an  amount  equal  to  tlM 
Federal   share    (determined   aa   provtdsd   U* 
section  6(6)    of  the  coat  of  vocational  and 
comprehensive  rehabUlUtlon  scrrlCM  xmAm 
the  plan  for  such  Sta«*  approved  under  sec- 
tion 101.  Including  expenditures  for  the  ad- 
mlnUtraUon  of  the  Stote  plan,  except  that 
the  total  of  such  paymenU  to  such  Stutc  for 
such  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  Ita  allotment 
under  sub**ctlon  ( a )  of  this  section  for  such 
year  and  such  paymanU  shall  not  b*  mad* 
In  an  amount  which  would  result  In  a  srlola- 
tlon  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan  re- 
quired by  claus*  (18)  of  »*ctlon  101(a) ,  and 
except  that  the  amount  otharwU*  payabU  to 
such  SUte  for  such  year  under  thl*  seotloa 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which  expeadituree  from  non-F*deral  sources 
(except    for    expenditure*    with    reapect    to 
which  tbe  State  Is  entitled  to  paymenU  un- 
der section  111)  during  such  year  imder  this 
title  are  leas  than  expenditures  under  the 
State  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juas  80, 
1972,   under   the   Vocational   RattablUtatlon 
Act. 

(c)  For  the  purpoae  of  determining  the 
amount  of  paymenu  to  State*  for  carrying 
out  this  secUon  vrtth  respect  to  •xpendituze* 
under  SUte  plans  approved  under  section 
101.  and  for  carrying  out  section  ill,  the 
non-Federal  share  shall,  subject  to  such 
limitations  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulation*  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
clude contributions  of  funds  made  by  any 
prlvaite  agency,  organlaatlon,  or  individual  to 
a  State  or  local  agency  to  aasut  In  meeting 
the  cosU  of  construction  or  establishment  of 
a  pubUc  or  nonprofit  rehablliutlon  faclUty. 
which  would  be  regarded  as  State  or  local 
funds  except  for  the  condition.  Imposed  by 
the  contributor,  limiting  use  of  such  fundi 
to  constructton  or  estabUshment  of  such 
faculty. 

(d)  Wbenerer  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  aUotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  wUl  not  be  utUlaed  by 
such  State  In  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  title,  he  shall  make  such  amo\int  avaU- 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purpoae*  of  thtai 
title  to  one  or  more  other  SUte*  to  the  ex- 
tent he  determines  such  other  SUte  vUl  be 
able  to  use  such  additional  amount  dtirlng 
such  year  for  carrying  out  such  purpoaea. 
Any  amount  made  available  to  a  SUte  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shaU.  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
be  T«garded  as  an  Increaae  of  such  Bute's  al- 
lotment (as  determined  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section)  for  sue*  year. 

(e)  The  method  of  computing  and  pay- 
ing amounts  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  a*  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  SUte  under  the 
provisions  of  such  subsection  for  such  pe- 
riod, such  estimate  to  be  based  on  bu** 
records  of  the  SUte  and  Information  fur- 
nished by  It,  and  such  other  Inveatlgmtlon. 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necesaary. 

(2)  The  SecreUry  shall  pay  from  the  al- 
lotment available  therefor,  the  amount  so 
estimated  by  him  for  such  period,  reduced  or 
mcreaaed,  as  the  caae  may  be.  by  any  sum 
(not  previously  adjusted  under  thia  para- 
graph) by  which  he  finds  that  hia  eakUnate 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  the  Bteto  for  any 
prior    period    under    such    subeectlon    wa* 


gr— ter  or  leMtlian  the  anxauit  wtaldt  shoMt*: 
have  been  paM'  to  tb*  8la«B  lor  aucb  fgtt* 
period  under  such  sabeaetton.  Bneb  paymsnt 
sball  be  mad*  prior  to  audit  or  saMkniaat 
by  tbe  Oeaaral  Aeooiantliig  OAce,  abaU  be 
nadetbrougta  the  dtsbnmlng  (aetlltleB  of  tbe 
Tiea*Miji  Deparoneint,  and  abaU  be  made  in 
soeb  installsienU  a*  the  Secretary  may  de- 
tannine. 

(I)  Prom  the  amount  allotted  to  each  Stats 
under  ttaU  section,  each  State  ahaU  set  malde 
I  per  centum  of  such  aUotment  for  the  pur- 
poae of  eetabUstalng  and  matntamint  tbe 
Stote  Advteory  Oounott  requiivd  by  section 
211(b),  and  ahaU  iini*wd  from  tbe  sums  ao 
set  aald*  such  amount  as  Is  needed  to  oover 
tbe  cost*  of  *uob  aotlvlttee,  but  In  no  event 
BKim  than  $1BOX)00  ch'  leae  tban  $80,000. 
Amounta  so  aat  aside  and  un*xp*ad*d  sbaU 
be  avalUble  for  carrying  out  the  pUa  ap- 
proved under  section  101. 

(g)  No  paymsnt  may  be  mads  from  an 
allotment  tmdsr  thl*  part  mating  to  any 
oeat  with  reapect  to  wblob  any  payment  la 
made  under  any  otber  part  or  title  of  tbl* 
Act. 


INNOVATION   AWa   EXPANSION    OXANTS 

Sxc.  Ui.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sum*  available 
pursuant  to  section  100(b)  for  any  fiscal  »ar 
for  granu  to  States  to  aaalct  them  in  mset- 
ing  the  cosU  dsacrlbM  In  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  each  Btate  shaU  be  entlUed 
to  an  auotxnent  of  an  amount  bearing  tbe 
same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  popalattpn 
of  the  SUte  bears  to  the  population  of  an 
the  SUtes.  The  aUotment  to  any  E'ate  imdsr 
the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year 
whleb   la  lee*  than  $AO.0OO   (or  such  otber 
amount  ea  may  be  speelfled  a*  a  minimum 
allotment  In      th*  Aot  appcopriatlng  sucb 
sums  for  such  yeari  sbsU  be  inoreaeed  to  that 
amount,  and  for  the  flsoal  years  ending  June 
30.  197S,  and  June  80,  1974,  no  State  ebaU 
reoelm  lea*  than  tb*  amount  necesaary  to 
oover  90  per  centum  of  the  ooet  of  continuing 
projoetaaaatrted  under  saotlon  4(a)  (2> (A)  of 
tbe   Vocational   RebabUltatlon    Aot,   exoept 
that  no  su<^  projeot  may  reeelve  flnanotal 
aaslstanoe  under   both   tbe  Vocational   R*- 
habUltatlcn  Ant  and  tbla  Act   f(»^  a  total 
period  of  time  in  exoea*  of  three  yeara.  Tbe 
total  of  tba  Increases  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shaU  be  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  tbe  allotment*  to  each  of 
the  remaining  SUte*  under  the  first  acnUnoe 
of  this  eeetlon.  but  with  such  adjustments 
aa  may  b«  neoeasary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  of  auch  remaining  Statea  from  there- 
by being  reduced  to  lea*  than  $50,000. 

(2)    From    each   State'*   aUotment    under 
th)^  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shiai  pay  to  such  State  or.  at  tbe  option  of 
the  SUU  agency  dealgnatad  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(a)(1)(A),  to  a  public  or  nonprofit 
organization  or  agency  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of   planning,   preparing   for.   and   Initiating 
^>eeltkl  ptograms  under  the  SUte  plan  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section   101   to  expand 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon 
servlcea.  Including  programs  to  InltlaU  or 
exptoid  sucb  sarvlce*  to  severtiy  handicapped 
Individual*,   or   of   special   programa   under 
sucb  State  plan  to  Initiate  or  expand  eerv- 
tce*  to  olaasaa  of  handicapped  indlvlduala  who 
have  unusual  and  dilBcult  probUsna  In  e«n- 
nectKn-ivltb  their  rebabUlutlon,  putlcularly 
handicapped  Individuals  who  axe  poor,  and 
r«9on«lbUlty  for  whoa*  treatment,  education, 
and   rebabUiUttoaa  la  shared  by  the  State 
agency  dealgnatod  In  aeotlon  101  wKh  otber 
agencies.   Tbe   Secretary   may   require   that 
any  portion  of  a  SUte'*  allotment  under  tbla 
section,  but  not  mor*  than  fif tgr  per  centum 
of  such  aUoUnsQt  may  be  expwdsrt  In  eon- 
naetlon  wttb  only  sueb  proJeoU  aa  b*v«  Arat 
b«aa  approved  by  tbe  Secxetary.  Any  grant 
of  funds  tuulfp.tbla  aeotlon  wblcb  wlU  be 
used  for  dliact  eervieea  to  handicapped  In- 
dividuals or  for  «stabUablng  or  maintaining 
faoUKlsa  wblcb  wttl  render  direct  servloee  to 
sueh   Individuate  must  have  tbe  iirlor  ap- 
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pioral  or  tlM  ■itTi|irUt»  State  affnty 
tgn^ttil  puzatMJat  te  — otloo.  101. 

(b)  Fftymanta  undar  this  aactlon  with  r*- 
■paet  to  aoy  proJ«o»  may  be  mad*  f or  a  p^ 
rtod  of  not  to  •uMd  tluM  y*mn  iMgtunlxts 
wttb  tta«  conuDMioamant  of  tta*  pco}e«C  ■• 
•ppiOTSd.  Pkytiwnta  with  rwp*ct  to  any  proj- 
ect mAy  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  tte  coet 
of  such  project.  The  non-Pederal  share  erf  the 
ooet  ot  a  project  mMf  be  In  caab  or  la  kind 
and  may  Inclttde  funds  apent  for  project  pur- 
poeae  by  a  cooperating  public  or  nonpvofit 
agency  provided  that  it  U  not  Included  aa  a 
ooet  in  my  other  fedeeaUy  flnaxtced  program. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  aeotton  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmburaement 
tor  aenrtcee  performed  and  purchaaee  made, 
aa  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  mMte  on  such  otmdltlcsis  aa  the  Sec- 
retary finds  neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poaea  of  this  section. 

(d>  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  wlU  not  be  utilised  by  such 
atate  In  carrying  out  the  purpoeae  of  this 
section,  he  shall  make  such  amount  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  section 
to  one  or  more  other  Stetea  which  he  deter - 
mlnae  wUl  be  able  to  use  additional  amounu 
during  such  year  for  caxrylng  out  such  pur- 
poeea.  Any  amount  ma4e  ava&able  to  s  Stete 
for  any  fiscal  year  puisuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  be 
regarded  as  an  Increase  of  such  Stete'a  allot- 
OMsnt  (M  determined  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section)  for  such  year. 

OLIXJrT   AAVOCACr 

aac.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  set  aside 
out  of  funds  appropriated  under  section  100 
such  sums  as  may  be  aeceeaary,  but  no  leaa 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated, 
to  estebllsh  s  system  of  client  advocacy  for 
each  geographical  area  in  which  programs  or 
projecte  are  being  carried  out  with  funds 
under  this  Act.  Such  client  advocacy  systems 
shaU  be  funded  directly  through  the  Stete 
agency  administering  the  State  plan  under 
this  Act  and  shall  function  In  the  capacity  of 
an  ombudsman  to  seek  to  resolve  as  quickly 
and  amicably  as  possible  amy  oom^alnte  pre- 
sented by  cUente  or  client  applleacte. 

(b)  Persons  carrying  out  ftmctiocs  under 
the  client  advocacy  systems  shall  not  be  em- 
ployeee,  present  clients,  or  In  any  way  \mder 
the  supervision  of  rehabUltetlon  programs, 
projecte.  or  faculties  In  connection  with 
which  they  are  performing  client  advocacy. 
Such  persons  shall  be  aiTorded  prompt  and 
reasonable  access  to  responsible  policymak- 
ing and  administrative  personnel  In  the  Stete 
agency  or  agencies  and  the  regional  and  cen- 
tnd  ofBces  of  the  HehabUltetlon  Services  Ad- 
ministration In  order  to  reeolve  client  com- 
plalnta  as  quickly  and  effective  as  possible. 

(c)  Bach  client  advocacy  system  shall  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  through  the  Stete 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  101  to 
the  Secretary  on  the  operation  of  the  system 
during  the  previous  year.  Including  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  and  admlnlstra- 
tlvs  change*  aa  are  deemed  appropriate  In 
llgbt  of  such  operation,  a  description  of  each 
case  In  which  a  satisfactory  reeolutlon  of  the 
oomplaint  was  not  achieved,  and  a  tinlform 
stetlstleal  tebulatlon  of  all  cases  handled.  A 
copy  of  each  such  report  shall  be  submitted 
te  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress annually  by  the  Secretary,  together 
with  bts  evalxiatlons  of  such  systems  con- 
ducted during  the  preceding  year  and  with 
a  summary  of,  and  commentajry  on,  the  In- 
dividual reports  sutunltted.  iadudlng  appro- 
priate reeommendaitlons. 

(d)  In  setting  up  client  advocacy  systems 
under  this  section,  each  Stete  agency  shaU 
Iztsure  that  '"■»^"«"«»«  eflerta  are  made  to  en- 
ter inte  cooperative  arrangements  with  In- 
stltutloos  of  higher  edueatten  to  seoure  the 
servlees  in  such  aysteme  et  graduate  studente 
who  are  unrtergotng  citeloai  training  activi- 
ties m  ttks  fields  of  law 
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habUltetlon  counaellng,   psychology,  educa- 
tion, and  health  and  other  related  flelda. 

(e)  No  client  or  client  applicant  In  any 
way  aaststed  with  funds  under  thin  Act  shall 
be  denied  attcesa  to  tte  appropriate  client  ad- 
voe«^  sysSem  or  in  any  way  threatened  or 
discouraged  from  presenting  complamte  to 
su(^  system.  If  the  Seoretary  finds  that  a 
willful  violation  of  this  subsection  has  oc- 
curred, he  may.  in  accordance  with,  and  sub- 
ject to,  the  procedures,  rights,  and  remedies 
speslfled  In  subsection  |c)  of  section  101, 
suspend  or  limit  paymeats  under  this  title, 
ae  provided  in  such  subsection  (c),  te  the 
State  In  connection  with  the  facility  in  which 
such  violation  has  occurred. 

EXVKKIMKNTAJ.  APPEAL  PSOJBCTS 

8«c.  118.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  in  ten 
repreeentetlve  geographical  areas,  provide  for 
the  conduct  of  vartoxis  types  of  client  appeal 
and  review  systems,  including  the  followmg: 

(1)  close  examination  of  the  present  ap- 
peals system  as  carried  out  on  a  stetewlde 
basis  In  a  State  with  a  relatively  small  popu- 
lation; 

(2)  a  system  of  appeals  from  actions  of  one 
rehabUltetlon  facility  to  a  panel  of  case- 
worker/counselor peers  from  other  such 
factUtles; 

(9)  a  system  of  appeals  to  designated  Fed- 
eral ofllclalB  at  a  regional  ofllce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(4)  a  system  ot  appeals  to  one  rehabUl- 
tetlon facility  from  acttons  of  another  such 
faculty. 

(b>  The  Seoretary  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  a  report  on  the  resulte  of  each  erperl- 
ntent  carried  out  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing the  coete  and  personnel  entaUed  In  each, 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  existing  varieties 
of  appeal  systems  throughout  the  United 
Stetes. 
Past    C — Sttpplemxittast    Funds    for    Voca- 

TIOKAL  AND  COMPRIKXNSrVZ  REHABILrrA- 
TION  SntVICBS  TO  SsvncLT  Handicappeo 
iNOrVTDCALS 

stati  allotmxnts 
Sbc.  120.  (a)  Prom  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  each 
fiscal  year,  each  Stete  sbaU  be  entitled  to  an 
aUotment  of  an  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  product  of  (1) 
the  population  of  the  Stete,  and  (2)  Ite  al- 
lotment percentage  las  described  In  section 
7)  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding 
producu  for  aU  of  the  Btates.  The  aUotment 
te  any  Stete  under  the  preceding  sentence 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than  9150,- 
000  shall  be  Increased  to  that  amount,  the 
total  of  the  Increases  thereby  required  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the  al- 
lotmsnU  to  each  of  the  remaining  Stetes 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such 
adjustments  tis  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  aUotment  of  any  such  remaining  Stetes 
from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that 
amount. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  aUotment  to  a  Stete 
for  any  fiscal  year  wUl  not  be  utUlzed  by 
such  State  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  he  shall  make  such  amount 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  to  one  or  more  of  the  Stetes 
which  he  determines  wUl  be  able  to  use  ad- 
ditional amounts  during  such  year  for  carry- 
ing out  such  purpose  Any  amount  made 
available  to  a  Stete  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  shaU,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  be  regarded  as  an 
Increaae  In  the  State's  aUotment  (as  deter- 
mined luuier  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section)  for  such  year. 

(e)  Aflsounte  allotted  to  a  Stete  under  this 
part  shaU  be  avaUable  only  for  expenditure 
for  the  provision  of  wcatlonal  and  conipre- 
henetve  rehabilltetion  services  under  this 
title  for  a  severely  handicapped  Individual, 


to  the  extent  that  (A),  for  the  tlsoal  yaar 
ending  June  30,  1978.  the  ooet  of  the  pur. 
chase  and  provision  of  such  swvltses  ( inolud- 
ing  counaellng)  for  such  individual,  beoaoss 
of  the  severity  of  his  handicap,  as  determinat 
In  accordance  with  regulations  which  ths 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  exceeds  an  amount 
equal  to  300  per  centum  of  the  average  cost 
per  Individual  of  the  pureftiase  and  provision 
of  such  servtoes  for  all  handicapped  Individ- 
uals rehabiUteted  in  the  State  In  question 
during  the  preceding  fiso&l  year  under  the 
Vocational  RehabUltetlon  Aot  and  (B)  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  cost  of  the  pur- 
chase and  provisions  of  such  services  (in- 
cluding counseling)  for  such  individual,  be- 
cause of  the  severity  ot  his  handicap,  u 
determined  In  accordance  wtlh  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  ezosedi 
an  amount  equal  to  200  per  centum  of  ths 
average  cost  per  individual  of  the  purchaas 
and  provision  of  such  services  for  all  handi- 
capped Individuals  rehab  Ulteted  In  the  Stats 
in  question  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
with  funds  allotted  under  section  llO  and 
section  120. 

(d)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  tba 
total  funds  allocated  to  any  Stete  undar 
this  section  and  section  1 10  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  comprehenstvs 
rehablUtetlon  services. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary,  baaed 
upon  eatlmatea  submitted  to  him  by  each 
Stete.  detensUnes  that,  for  the  flacal  ysar 
ending  June  30,  1973,  a  Stete  wlU  not  bs 
able  to  utUiae  the  amount  available  te  it 
under  the  provisions  of  subeaetlon  (a)  o( 
this  section,  be  shall  reallocate  such  amount 
as  provided  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
seotioa  and  if,  after  such  realloeatton, 
amounte  remain  which  he  determines  can* 
not  be  UtUlzed  under  such  subsection  (b), 
such  amounts  shall  be  available  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 110  of  part  B  of  this  title,  and  such 
amount  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounte  made  avaUable  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  110. 

STATK   PSOORAMS 

Sec.  121.  As  a  fbnditlon  for  receiving  grants 
under   this   Act  for  the   fiscal   year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  a  Stete  must  submit  within 
180   days   after   the   date   of   enactment  of 
this  Act  an  amendment  to  Ite  plan  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  101  or  undar 
section  S  of  the  Vocational  Rehabllltatloa 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  35)  which  includes  a  program 
for  provision  of  vocational  and  convreben- 
sive  rehablUtatlon  services  to  severely  handi- 
capped Individuals.  A  State  shaU  also  include 
such  a  program  in  Its  plan  under  section  101 
submitted  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
Such  program  shaU  (1)  designate  the  Stete 
agency  or  agencies  administering  the  Stete 
plan    for    vocational    rebabUltation    as   the 
agency  or  agencies  to  administer  funds  pro- 
vided   under    this    part;     (3)     describe   the 
quality,   scope,   and   extent   of   the  servicse 
being  provided;    (3)    demonstrate  that  the 
state   has  studied  and  considered  a  broad 
variety  of   means  for   providing   vocational 
and     comprehensive     services     to    severely 
handicapped  individuals,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  regional  and  community  centers, 
halfway  houses,  services  to  homebound  and 
institutionalized    individuals,    and    patient- 
release  programs,  where  such  programs  are 
appropriate  and  beneficial;  (4)  be  approved 
or  disapproved  under  the  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures provided  with  respect  to  tlie  Stats 
plan  submitted  imder  section  101;  and  (5) 
conform  to  such  other  requlremente  as  ths 
Secretary  by  regulation  may  prescribe. 

PATKKHTS  TO  STATSS 

8*c.  132.  FYom  each  State's  aUotment  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  section  130,  the  State  shell 
be  paid  the  Federal  shaje  of  the  expenditures 
incurred  during  such  year  under  Ite  Stete 
plan  approved  under  section  103.  Such  pay- 
mente  may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjust- 


BMDte  on  aeoount  of  previously  mad*  over- 
^mentt  or  underpaymentt)  in  advance  or 
bv  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  suob  in- 
itaUmante  and  on  suob  conditions  as  the 
gforetary  may  datermixke. 

TTTLBn — BPEOIAI.  FgPBRAL 

RSSPOWSIBILmBB 

OiANTS  TOB  CONBTtTTCnOM  or  UHABIUTATXON 

rACIXJTIXS 


BK  200.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
nante  and  contracte  under  this  seetlon  for 
SmitrucUon  of  rehabUltatton  faculties.  Ini- 
tial staffing,  and  planning  asslstanoe,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  approprUted  WfiXWO^OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973; 
140  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974  and  $46,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  Amounte  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  avaUable  for  expenditure  with 
respect  to  construotlon  projecte  funded  or 
initial  staffing  grante  made  under  thU  sec- 
tion prior  to  July  1. 1977. 

(b)  ( 1 )  The  Seoretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  assist  in  meeUng  the  coete  of  con- 
struction of  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  re- 
habUltetlon faculties.  Such  grante  may  be 
,n«/<«  to  Stetes  and  public  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganlzaUons  and  agencies  for  projecte  for 
which  appllcaUons  ere  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section. 

(3)  To  be  approved,  an  application  for  a 
grant  for  a  construcUon  project  under  this 
Motion  must  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
Uon  with  respect  to  any  construotlon  project 
In  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  ooet  of  such  project  as  the 
Federal  share  which  is  appUcable  in  the  case 
of  rehabUlteUon  faculties  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 646(g)  of  the  Public  Bealtb  Service  Act 
(42  UJS.C.  2910(g)),  in  such  Stete,  except 
that  If  the  Federal  share  with  respect  to 
rehabUltetlon  fadUUes  in  such  Stete  is  de- 
termined pursuant  to  seetlon  646(b)  (2)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.8.C.  3810(b)  (3) ) .  the  percent- 
age of  the  cost  for  purposes  of  this  section 
ShaU  be  detemoined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  designed 
to  achieve  as  nearly  as  practicable  resulte 
comparable  to  the  resulte  obteined  under 
such  subparagraph. 

(c)    "ITie  Secretary   Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grante  to  assist  in  the  initial  staffing 
of  any  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUltetlon  fa- 
cility constructed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  (whether  or  not  such 
construction  was  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
grant  under  this  section)   by  covering  part 
of  the  coete  (determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)    of  compensa- 
tlon  of  professional  or  techhlcal  personnel  of 
sudi  faculty   during  the   period   beginning 
with  the  commencement  of  the  c^jeratlon  of 
such  faculty  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
four  years  and  three  months  after  the  month 
In  which  such  operation  conmaenoed.  Such 
grants  with  respect  to  any  facUlty  may  not 
exceed  76  per  centum  of  such  coete  for  the 
period  ending  with  the  cloee  of  the  fifteenth 
mtmth  foUowlng  the  month  In  which  such 
operation  commenced,  60  per  centimi  of  such 
coete  for  the   first  year   thereafter.  48  per 
centum  of  such  coete  for  the  second  year 
thereafter,  and  30  per  centum  of  such  caste 
for  the  third  year  thereafter. 

(d)    The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  upon  application  approved  by 
the  State  agency  designated   under  section 
101  to  administer  the  State  plan,  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  or  orga- 
nizations to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  caste 
of  planning  rehabUltetlon  faculties  and  the 
services  to  be  provided  thereby. 
vocahonai-  TRAimMG  sxavicxa  roa  handi- 
capped umrvmuALS 
Sac.  301.  (a)   For  the  purpose  of  making 
grante  and  ccmtracte  under  this  section,  there 
W  authored  to  be  antroprlated  •80/KW.OM 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 1978;  886, 
OOO/WO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
18M:  and  a40,000.000  for  ths  flaoal  year  end* 
ing  June  30,  1076, 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authortesd  to  make 
grante  to  Stetes  and  public  and  nonprofit 
organlaatloos  and  agencies  to  pay  tha  Fed- 
eral ahare  of  the  coat  ot  projecte  for  provld- 
Uig  vocational  training  servloea  to  handi- 
capped, especially  severely  handicapped.  In- 
dividuals in  public  or  nonprofit  retoabUttatlon 
faculties. 

(3)  (A)  Vocational  training  servicea  for 
purpoaee  of  tbU  aubaeetion,  shall  Induds 
training  with  a  view  toward  career  advance- 
ment; training  In  occupational  skills;  related 
services,  including  work  evaluation,  work 
testing,  provision  of  occupational  tools  and 
equU>ment  required  by  the  individual  to  en- 
gage In  such  ttalnlng.  and  Job  tryoute;  and 
payment  of  weekly  ailowanoes  to  IndlvlduaU 
receiving  suoh  training  and  rslated  servicea 

(B)  Such  allowances  may  not  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  for  any  period  m  excess  of 
two  years,  and  such  allowances  for  any  week 
shall  not  exoeed  880  plus  gU)  for  each  of  the 
individual's  dependenU.  or  $70,  whichever  Is 
leaa.  in  deternUnlng  the  amount  of  such 
allowances  for  any  individual,  consideration 
ShaU  be  given  to  the  individual's  need  for 
such  an  allowance,  including  any  expenses 
reasonably  attributable  to  receipt  of  training 
services,  the  extent  to  wtvich  such  an  aUow- 
ance  wUl  help  assure  entey  Into  aiul  saUs- 
factory  completion  of  training,  and  such 
other  factors,  specified  by  the  Secretary,  as 
wUl  promote  such  Individual's  capacity  to 
engage  In  galnfiU  and  sulteble  employment. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  for  a 
project  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only  on 
his  determination  that  (A)  the  purpose  of 
such  project  Is  to  prepare  handicapped,  espe- 
claUy  severely  haivdiciqjped.  Individuals  for 
gainful  and  sulteble  employment;  (B)  the 
Individuals  to  receive  training  services  under 
such  project  wlU  Include  only  individuals 
who  have  been  determined  to  be  sultabls  for 
and  In  need  of  such  training  servioes  by  the 
Stete  agency  or  agencies  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  section  103(8)  (1)  of  the  State  In 
which  the  rehabUlteUon  faoUity  is  located; 

(C)  the  fuU  range  of  training  services  wUl 
be  made  avaUable  to  each  such  Individual, 
to  the  extent  of  his  need  for  such  services; 
and  (D)  the  project,  including  the  partici- 
pating rehabUltetlon  faculty  and  the  train- 
ing services  provided,  meet  such  other  re- 
qulremente as  he  may  prescribe  In  regula- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  rehahUltetlon 
faculties,  or  to  an  organlxatlon  or  combina- 
tion of  such  facilities,  to  pay  ths  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  projecte  to  analyse. 
Um)rove,  and  Increase  their  professional 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals,  their 
management  eSectlvenees,  or  any  other  part 
of  their  operaUons  affecting  their  capacity 
to  provide  employment  and  services  for  such 
Lndlviduala 

(2)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  coste  of 
Skoqulrlng,  constructing,  expanding,  remodel- 
ing, or  altering  any  buUdlng. 

LOAMS  ANB  LOAK  OTJA»ANTB«B  POS  MOBS3nnZA- 
TION  AND  COW8T«T7CTT01»  OP  WnrABIUTATION 
PACILmBS 


AiantAi.  imnMr  oasjcrs  roa  MOBTOsaaa  roa 

KsmaxuTATioN  rAdunaa 
Saet  308.  (a)  To  asstst  Stetes  and  puMle 
and  nonprofit  agenelea  to  reduce  the  coet  xA 
bonovlQg  from  other  eouroes  for  the  ooo- 
struotkm  of  rehabilltetion  facUlUes,  the  8e«- 
retarf  naay,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 31S,  make  annual  interest  grante  to 
(oeb  agenetea. 

(b)  Annual  Interest  grante  under  this  sec- 
tion wttli  luepeet  W  any  rehabUltetten  »a- 
oltlty  abaU  be  made  over  a  flaed  period  not 
ujcoaoding  forty  years,  and  provision  for  such 
giante  shall  be  embodied  in  a  contract  guar- 
anteeing their  payment  over  such  pwlod. 
Basil  suOb  grant  shall  be  In  an  amount  suf- 
ficteat  te  reduce  by  8  per  centum  the  net 
eSectrve  interest  rate  otberwiee  payable  on 
the  loan:  Frootded,  That  ttie  amount  on 
which  such  grant  is  baaed  shall  be  approved 
by  the  fleertary, 

(c)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
ptlatad  to  the  Saeretary  such  sums  as  may  ' 
be  -nscessary  for  the  payment  of  annual  in- 
terest giana  in  aoocfdance  with  thU  secticno. 
(3)   Oontracte  for  annual  interaat  grante 
undar  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into 
In  aa  aggregate  anraunt  greater  than  to  au- 
thorized In  appropriation  Acts;   and  to  any 
event  the  total  amount  of  annual  interest 
grants  which  may  be  paid  pursuant  to  con- 
tracte  entered  into  under  this  section  shall 
not  exoeed  SLOOCOOO  with  respect  to  con- 
tracte entered  Into  prior  to  June  30,  1973^ 
83,000,000  with  respect  to  contracts  entered 
into  prtar  to  June  80,   1874;   and  84.000,000 
with  leapaet  to  contracts  entered  into  prior 
to  June  80. 1978. 

(3)  Not  more  than  16  per  centum  of  the 
funds  expaadad  under  this  section  may  be 
used  within  any  one  Stete  in  any  one  fiscal 


Szc.  202.  With  respect  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  program  under  part  B  of  title  'VI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (43  U.BX:. 
291J-1)  to  guarantee  loans  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agen<dee  and  to  make  loans  to  public 
ageokcles  for  the  modemlaatlon  or  construc- 
Uon of  noiiproat  rehabUltetlon  fadUtlss,  the 
Secretary  shaU.  with  respect  to  such  facUltlee 
whk)h  aza  talMhblUtetloB  tacUltlea  as  dellnad 
m  section  6.  assure  compUanoe  with  all  tba 
requirenaente  set  forth  In  section  213. 


BPSCXAL    PSOJBCTS    AND    DZltONrTaATIONS 

SBC.  204.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing grante  under  this  section  for  special  proj- 
ecte and  demonstrations  (and  research  and 
evaluation  connected  therewith),  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974,  and  »150,(X)0,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80, 1975. 

(3)  or  the  amounte  appropriated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  10  par 
centum,  but  in  no  event  more  than  $10,- 
000,000,  m  ea(Sh  such  fiscal  year  ahaU  be 
svaflable  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grante  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
and  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
m  each  such  fiscal  year  such  additional 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  equal,  when 
added  to  the  amount  made  avaUable  for  the 
purpoee  of  making  grante  under  such  sub- 
section, an  amount  of  $10,000,000  to  be  avaU- 
able for  each  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grante  to 
Stetea  aiMl  public  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  for  paying  part  of  the 
cost  of  special  projecte  and  demonstrations 
(and  reeearch  and  evaluation  In  connnec- 
tlon  therewith)  (1)  for  establishing  faoUl- 
tlss  and  providing  servtcee  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  tha  Secretary,  hold  promlae  of 
expanding  or  otherwise  Improving  rehabUi- 
tatlon  services  to  handicapped  individuals, 
especially  severely  handicapped  Individuals, 
and  (2)  for  applying  new  typee  or  patterns 
of  servleas  or  devices  (including  opportiml- 
tles  for  new  careers  for  handlc^ped  Indi- 
viduals and  for  other  Indtvldusis  in  inogranss 
serving  handicapped  individuals) . 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  make 
grante  to  any  State  agency  daalgnatad  pur- 
suant to  a  fitate  plan  apptmed  under  sec- 
tion 101,  c*  to  any  local  agency  participating 
in  the  administratloti  of  such  a  plaa.  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  projecte  or  deiuuusLratlons 
for  the  provision  of  vocattonti  and  compre- 
hensive rebabtUtatlon  eerrioaa  to  bandlF 
capped  Individual  who,  as  dsftarmlnsd  in  ao- 
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oonl»no«  with  rul«»  pi»«srlb^  by  th«  B»cm- 
t»ry    of    LmboT,    mt»    mlgntory    •ericultural 
work«r»   or    mmodaI    rarmworkcn,    and    to 
BMubcrs  of  tl»«lr  f»mUl«*  twh«th«r  or  not 
h»ndlc«pp«l)  who  are  wltb  Uimb..  lnoludU»g 
malnt«nano«  and  traMportatK«  o*  »"«^  ^' 
dividual*    and    noamberB    ol    tiielr    fa*nUla« 
where  necesaary  to  tha  rehabUlUtlon  of  such 
individuals.    Maintenance    paymenU    under 
UUe  ewjtlon   »haU   be   oonaUtent   with   any 
mAlJDtanance  paymeaU  made  to  other  hand* 
loapped  indUlduaU  la  ttae  StaU  under  thle 
Act.  Such  granU  ahaU  be  oonditVoned  upon 
saiUfactory  aaeuranee  that  In  the  provUlon 
of  »uch  servlcea  there  wUl  be  appropriate  co- 
operation  between   the   grantee   and   other 
public  and  private  nonprofll  acenclee  ha»lng 
8p«clal  akUls  and  experience  In  the  provUlon 
of  service*  to  migratory  etfrlcultural  work- 
era,  aeeeonal  farmworkers,  or  their  famUlee. 
This  subsection  shall  be  admlnUtered  in  co* 
ordination  with  other  programs  aervlng  mi- 
grant    agricultural     workecB    and     aeaeonal 
farmworkare,  including  thoae  under  tlUe  I  of 
the    Elementary    and   aeoondary    Bducattoo 
Act  of  l»es,  section  311  of  the  Beonomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of   18«4.  the  Migrant  Health 
Act,  and  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  BegU- 
tratlon  Act  of  1063. 

(d)  The  Secretary  la  authortaed  to  make 
contract*  or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangemenu  with  employers  and  organlaa- 
tlona  for  the  establlehment  of  project*  de- 
signed to  prepare  handicapped  individuals 
for  gainful  and  suitable  employment  In  the 
competitive  labor  market  imder  whteb  hand- 
icapped indlvlduala  are  provided  traming 
and  emplovment  In  a  realistic  work  setting 
end  such  other  aervtoee  (determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  ptaaerlbed  by  the 
Secretary )  a*  may  be  neoeeeary  for  such  ta- 
dlviduais  to  continue  to  engage  In  such  em- 
ployment: 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  la  authorteed.  di- 
rectly or  by  contract  with  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  or  experts  or  consiUt- 
ants  or  groupa  thereof  to  provide  technical 
asaUtance  (A)  to  rehabilitation  faculties,  and 
(B),  for  the  purpoee  of  removal  of  architec- 
tural barriers,  to  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  Institution. 

(3)  Any  such  experts  or  oonsultants  shall, 
while  serving  pursuant  to  such  ctmtracts.  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the 
pro  rata  pay  rate  for  a  pereon  employed  as 
a  aS-18.  under  section  5332  of  HJl.  6,  United 
States  Code.  Including  traveltlm*.  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homee  or  regular 
places  of  btislneas.  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorlxod  by  section  6703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  person*  In  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

NATIONAL  CKinXB   FOa  DXAr-BUKS   TOtJTHS 
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(»)  to  aid  m  the  condflct  of  related  activi- 
ties wblch  wlU  expand  or  Improve  the  serv- 
ices for  or  help  improve  public  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  deaf-blind  Individuals; 
the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion aia,  1*  autbortaed  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organlaatlon  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  establishment  and  operation,  Includtog 
construction  and  equipment,  of  a  center  foe 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  in- 
dlvlduaU  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind,  which 
oenUr  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Deaf -Blind  Youths  and  Adults  (here- 
inafter in  thU  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Center"). 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
enter  Into  svich  agreement  shall  submit  a 
proposal  therefor  at  such  time,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  information  as  may 
be  prescribed  In  regulations  by  the  Secretary. 
In  considering  such  proposals  the  Secretary 
shall  give  preference  to  those  proposals 
which  (1)  give  promise  of  maximum  effec- 
tiveness m  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Center,  and  (2)  give  promise  of  offering 
the  most  substantial  skUl,  experience,  and 
capability  m  providing  a  broad  program  of 
service,  research,  training,  and  related  activ- 
ities in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  deaf- 
blind  Individuals. 


S«c.  206.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  a  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  W.OOO.OOO  for  construction, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  $800,000  for  operations  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  30,  IflTS;  •i;«)0.000  for  opera- 
tion* for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974:  and  S2.000.000  for  operations  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  Jtuie  30,  1976. 

( b )  In  order — 

(1 )  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  provid- 
ing the  spedallaed  Intensive  services,  and 
other  servlcea,  needed  to  rehabilitate  handl- 
capi>ed  individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind,  and  (B)  training  the  professional  and 
allied  penonnal  needed  adequately  to  staff 
fadlltlea  speeiaUy  designed  to  provide  such 
services  and  training  to  such  personnel  who 
have  bean  or  will  be  working  with  deaf -blind 
Individuals: 

(2)  to  conduct  research  In  the  problems  of. 
and  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  rehabll- 
itaung,  deaf-blind  indlvldtaala:  and 


RBHABIUTATTON  CENTERS  FOR  DEAF  INDIVTDTTALB 

Sxc.  20«.  (ft)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
granU  and  contracts  for  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  vocational  and  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  services  for  deaf  individ- 
uals (through  the  establishment  of  centers 
or  other  means),  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973:  $f7 .500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974:  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975.  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
(b)    In  order  to— 

(1)  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  providing 
the  specialized  services  needed  to  rehabilitate 
and  make  maximum  use  of  the  vocational 
DOtentlal  of  deaf  individuals,  and  (B)  train- 
ing the  specialized  professional  and  allied 
personnel  required  adequately  to  staff  facul- 
ties designed  to  provide  such  services  and 
training  personnel  wlio  have  been  or  will 
be  working  with  such  Individuals: 

(2)  conduct  research  In  the  nature  and 
prevention  of  the  problems  of  such  deaf  in- 
dividuals and  in  the  rehabUltatlon  of  these 
Individuals:  and 

(3)  Improve  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  employers  In  particular,  of  both 
the  assets  and  problems  of  such  deaf  In- 
dividuals, , 
the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212.  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  for  payment  by  the 
United  Slatee  of  aU  or  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  establishment  and  operation,  Including 
construction  and  equipment,  of  one  or  more 
centers  for  the  vocational  rehabUltatlon  of 
deaf  individuals  whoae  maximum  vocational 
potential  has  not  been  achieved,  which  shaU 
be  known  as  RehablUtatlon  Centers  for  Deaf 
Individuals. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  or  enter  Into  a  contract  under 
this  subsection  shall  submit  a  proposal  there- 
for at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed m  regulations  by  the  Secretary.  In 
considering  such  proposals  the  Secretary 
shall  give  preference  to  those  proposals 
which  (1)  give  promise  of  maximum  effec- 
tiveness In  the  organization  and  operation 
of  a  Rehabilitation  Center  for  Deaf  Individ- 
uals, and  (2)  give  promise  of  offering  the 
substantial  capabUlty  In  iMWrtdlng  a  broad 
program  of  aervica  and  related  research, 
training,  and  other  activities  In  the  field  ot 


rehabUltatlon  of  deaf  Individuals  whow 
mf^TT^iim  vocational  potential  has  not  bew 
achieved. 

(d)  For  the  purpoaaa  of  thla  section,  tlu 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  rtgulatlooa  to— 

(1)  provide  a  means  at  determining  the 
population  of  deal  IndlviduaU  whose  man- 
mum  vocational  potential  ha»  not  besn 
achieved: 

(2)  Insure  that,  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  section,  provision  has  been  mad* 
for  coordination  between  the  agency  or  org*, 
nlzatlon  receiving  funds  under  this  sectloo 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  and  loosl 
educational  agencies  In  the  area  to  be  serrM 
on  the  other;  and 

(8)  provide  that  an  advisory  board,  com- 
prised  of  quaUfled  professional  and  expert 
Individuals  In  the  fields  of  rehabUltatlon  and 
education  of  deaf  Indlvlduala,  be  appointed 
to  assure  proper  functioning  of  a  Center 
established  under  this  section  in  accordanos 
with  IW  stated  objectives  and  to  provide  as- 
sistance In  jjTofesslonal,  technical,  and  other 
related  areas:  and  that  at  least  one-third  erf 
the  members  of  such  board  shall  be  deaf 
individuals. 

(e)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  vocational  or 
comprehensive  rehabUltatlon  services  und« 
this  section,  a  deaf  Individual  must  be  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  older,  must  have  reached  th« 
age  at  which  the  compiUsory  school  attend- 
ance laws  of  the  State  In  which  he  resid« 
are  no  longer  applicable  to  him,  and  mu* 
be  an  Individual  whose  maximum  vocattonil 
potential  (as  defined  IB  regulations  whlcH 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  has  not  been 
achieved. 

(f)  Programs  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  coordinated  with  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation In  order  to  achieve  a  consistent  edu- 
cation and  rehabUltatlon  phUoeophy,  to  pro- 
vide  for  continuity  of  services  and  program 
purpose,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion or  overlap  of  programs. 

NATIONAL    CENTXaS   rOR    SPINAL    CORD 

iNJtnaxs 

S«c.  207.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  establish- 
ing and  operatmg  NaUonal  Centers  for  Spinal 
Cord  Injuries,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prrarlated  $15,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973:  $25;000.000  for  the  flacal 
y4r  ending  June  30.  1974:  and  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976.  Fundi 
appropriated  imder  thla  section  shaU  remain 
avaUable  tmtu  expended. 

(b)  In  ordei^-  ^      .     , 

(1)  to  help  form  a  national  network  « 
centers  with  special  competencies  In  provid- 
ing prompt,  complete  vocational  and  com- 
prehensive rehabUltatlon  services  and  acuts 
medical  care  to  Individuals  with  spUial  cort 
Injuries:  ^      ,   „  . 

(2)  to  aasUt  In  meeting  the  costs  of  sucB 
services  to  such  Indlvlduala; 

(3)  to  encourage  and  aaalat  the  study  ana 
development  of  methods  for  the  provision 
of  such  services:  and 

(4)  to  develop  new  methods  of  achieving 
cooperation  with  and  among  community 
and  other  pubUc  and  nonprofit  organlzatlMJ 
concerned  with  the  problem*  of  spinal  cora 
Injury;  < 
the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  «« 
section  212.  Is  authorized  to  enter  lo«Vr 
agreement  with  any  public  or  nonproM 
private  agency  or  organization  to  pay  all  « 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  establishment  aa« 
operation,  including  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  centers  to  carry  out  the  purpose*  a 
this  subsection,  which  centers  »!>*"  °J 
known  as  National  Centers  for  Spinal  Oor« 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
enter  Into  such  an  agreement  shaU  submit » 
propoaal  therefor  at  such  time.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  Information  as  n>$J 
be  prescribed  In  regtUaUona  by  the  Seeie- 


tarv  in  considering  such  proposals  the  Sec- 
ittirv  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  sub- 
|r!!^n  of  comments  by  the  State  agency 
^^ifiterlng  the  State  plan  under  section 
101  and  shall  give  preference  to  those  pro- 
oosio*  which  (1)  give  promise  of  maxUnum 
i^veness  in  the  organization  and  ^era- 
tion  of  National  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  In- 
lurles   and  which  Include*  provision*  to— 

(A)'  establish,  on  an  approprUte  regional 
baals.  a  multldlsclpllnary  system  of  prpyWlng 
vooTtlonal  and  comprehensive  rehabUlUtlon 
Mrvlces,  speclflcally  designed  to  meet  the 
soecul  needs  of  Individuals  with  spinal  cord 
iniurles  mcludlng,  but  not  limited  to.  acute 
medical  care  and  periodic  InpaUent  or  outpa- 
tient foUowup:  ,.*».«  >^„. 

(B)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  the  bena- 
flta  to  individuals  with  spinal  cord  Uijurlea 
served  In,  and  the  degree  of  cost  effectlvenea* 
of  such  a  regional  system: 

'(C)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  existing. 
new  and  improved  methods  and  equipment 
eMentlal  to  the  care,  management,  and  re- 
habUltatlon of  todlvlduals  with  spinal  cord 

(m  demonstrate  and  evaluate  methods  of 
community  outreach  and  advocacy  for  Uidl- 
vlduals  with  spinal  cord  mjurles  m  areas 
such  as  housing,  transportation,  recreation, 
employment,  and  community  activities: 
and  (2)  give  promise  of  offering  substantial 
^Ul  experience,  and  capabUlty  m  provldUig 
a  comprehensive  program  of  services  and  r«- 
latedactlvltles  In  the  fleld  of  rehabUltatlon 
of  individuals  with  spinal  cord  Injuries. 

MANTS   FOR    SmWXXB   FOR    XMD-SraOR    RUfAJ. 
DISXASX 

Sac  208.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  providing 
services  under  thU  section  for  the  treatment 
of  individuals  suffering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease  there  Is  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20  000,000  for  the  flsoal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973:  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmg  June  30,  1974:  and  $80,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  y—t  ending  June  80  1976.  Funds 
appropriated  under  this  subeeotkm  shaU  re- 
mam  avaUable  untU  expendad. 

(b)  From  sums  avaUable  therefor  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  grants 
to  States  and  public  and  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions and  agencies  for  paying  aU  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  for  providing  special 
terrlces  (Including  transplantation  and  di- 
alysis), artificial  kidneys,  and  supplies  nec- 
essary for  the  rehablUtatlon  of  Individuals 
suffering  from  end-stage  renal  disease. 

(c)  Payments  under  thla  section  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  and  purchases 
made,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

RXHAHIilTATION    OKRVICES     FOR    OLDBB    BUm) 

n«)ivrouAL8 
8«c.  209.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  providing 
rehabUltatlon  services  to  c^der  blind  indl- 
vlduRls,  there  is  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1976.  Of  the 
amounts  apprt^rlated  In  each  such  flacal 
year  under  this  subsection,  at  least  10  per 
centum  in  each  such  year  shall  be  available 
only  for  projects  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  For  each  flacal  year  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  meeting 
the  coets  described  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  as  the  product  of  (A)  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  and  (B)  lu  aUotment 
percentage  (as  described  In  section  7  of  this 
Act)  bears  to  the  svma  ol  the  corresponding 
productfi  for  all  the  States.  The  allotment 
to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence 


for  any  fiscal  year  which  U  law  than  $60,000 
shall  ha  InerMMd  to  that  ajnount.  the  total 
of  the  IncreaM*  thereby  requUwl  being  de- 
rived by  proportionately  reducing  the  allot- 
menU  to  each  of  the  remaining  SUta*  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  neon— ry  to  prevent 
the  allotment  of  any  of  such  remaining 
States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  leas 
than   that   amount. 

(t)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  services  furnished  to 
older  blind  Individuals  under  a  plan  of  such 
State  approved  under  section  101,  including 
the  cost  of  any  rehabUltatlon  services  fur- 
nished by  the  designated  State  vocational  re- 
habUltatlon agency  or  agencies,  except  that 
the  total  of  such  payments  to  such  State  for 
such  flsoal  year  may  not  exceed  its  aUotment 
under  paragraph  (1 )  for  such  year.  The  ooet 
of  rehabilitation  services  provided  under 
thU  section  shaU  not  toolude  any  amounts 
paid  by  another  public  or  private  agency  for 
the  provision  of  rehabUltatlon  services. 

(c)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  section,  the 
term  "older  bimd  individual*"  means  mdl- 
viduala,  age  66  and  older,  whoae  severe  visual 
Impairment  makes  gamful  employment  less 
readUy  attainable  in  the  light  of  ctirrent  em- 
ployment practices. 

(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  from  an  al- 
lotment under  this  section  with  respect  to 
anv  cost  with  respect  to  which  any  payment 
is  made  under  any  other  provision  In  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  that  por- 
tion of  a  State  plan  which  contams  a  pro- 
gram for  rehabUltatlon  services  for  other 
blind  Individuals  If  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral requirements  of  section   101.  It — 

(1)  contains  the  plan.  poUcles,  and  meth- 
ods to  be  followed  to  providing  services  under 
the  State  plan  for  rehabUltatlon  of  older 
bltod  Individuals  and  In  the  admmiatration 
and  supervision  of  such  services,  and.  In  case 
rehabUltatlon  services  cannot  be  provided 
all  older  blind  individual*  who  apply  for 
such  servloee,  set  forth  the  order  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  selecting  those  to  whom  such  serv- 
ices wUl  be  provided; 

(2)  contains  provisions  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  matatenanoe  of  personnel 
standards  and  the  establishment  and  mato- 
tenance  of  rn^wtmnm  standards  governing 
faculties  and  personnel  utilized  m  the  pro- 
vision of  rehabUltatlon  services  for  older 
blind  todlvlduals  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  State  plan,  and; 

(3)  provides  for  cooperation  by  the  State 
agency  with  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies concerned  with  blind  or  older  todlvldu- 
als and  Joint  undertakings  to  further  the 
effectlveneM  of  rehabUltatlon  services  for 
older  bltod  todtvlduala 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  agency  has  failed  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he 
sbaU  dlaoonttoue  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same 
basis  as  he  Is  required  by  section  101(c)  (2) 
to  dlaoonttoue  payments  under  sections  110, 
ill.  and  120  of  this  Act  and  Judicial  review 
of  such  action  shaU  be  avaUable  to  the  same 
manner  aa  Is  provided  In  section  101(d). 

ig)  The  provisions  of  section  212  shall  ap- 
ply to  assistance  provided  under  this  section, 
unless  the  context  of  such  provlatons  todl- 
cates  to  the  contrary. 

(h)  In  ordar — 

( 1 )  to  demonstrate  methods  of  ( A)  pro- 
viding the  specialized  totenslve  servloee,  as 
weU  as  other  services,  needed  to  rehabUltate 
older  bltod  todlvlduato.  and  (B>  tratolng  the 
professional  and  aUled  personnel  needed  to 
provide  such  services; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  to  the  problems  of. 
and  ways  of  meettog  the  problems  of  re- 
habUltatlng  older  blind  Individuals:    and 

(3)  to  aW  In  the  conduct  of  related  ac- 
tivities which   wtu   expand   or   Improve  the 


services  for,  or  help  improve  public  under- 
standing of,  the  problems  of  older  blind 
individuals; 

the  Secretary  is  authortned  to  make  granU 
to  and  contracu  with  public  and  nonproflt 
agencies  for  payment  by  the  Unttad  States 
of  all  or  part  of  the  coat  of  pro)aets  to  carry 
out  the  puzpoeea  of  UUs  siUMeetlon. 
KanoirAL  AoviaoaT  couwcn.  on  aaMsamrrA- 

TIOH    OF    T«R    HAKDlCaFFBD 

Sac.  210.  (a)   Thare  la  establiahed  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Advisory  OouncU  on  RehabU- 
ltatlon of  the  Handicapped  (herelnaftar  re- 
ferred to  to  this  section  as  the  "OouncU") 
consisting  of  twenty  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  ctvU  eerrlce 
laws.  Such  twenty  members  shaU  be  leaden 
In  flelds  concerned  with  rehabUltatlon  or  in 
public  affairs,  and  ten  of  such  twenty  shaU 
be  selected  from  among  leading  medical,  edti- 
catlonal,  or  aeUnUflc  anttiorttlM  with  out- 
standing qualifloatioos  to  the  rehabUltatlon 
of  handlcamied  indlvlduaU.  Kight  of   such 
twenty  members  ahaU  be  pweooa  who  are 
themaelves  handicapped  or  who  have  reaatvad 
vocational  rehablUUtlon  servlcea  Each  auoh 
member  of  the  CouncU  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  except  that  any  member 
appototad  to  flU  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  hie 
predeeeaaor  is  appototed  shaU  be  appolntad 
for  the  rematoder  of  such  term  and  eaoept 
that,  of   the   membera  fliat  appototad.  five 
ShaU  hold  oflVce  for  a  term  of  two  yean,  and 
five  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  tlma 
of  appototment.  None  of  such  members  shaU 
be  eligible  for  reappototment  untU  a  year 
has  elapaed  after  the  end  of  his  preceding 
term.  The  CouncU  shaU  meet  not  leaa  than 
four  tlmae  a  year  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, who  ShaU  be  selected  from  among  lU 
memberehtp  by  the  members. 
(b)  The  CouncU  ahaU — 

( 1 )  provide  policy  advice  and  con«fltatk>n 
to  the  Secretary  on  the  pUnnlng  ( Includtog 
determination  of  prlorltlee> ,  conduct,  and 
review  of  programs  (including  reaeare*  and 
tratotog)  authorized  under  this  Act; 

(2)  review  the  admtolstratlon  and  opera- 
tion of  vocational  rehabUltatlon  (tocludtag 
research  and  tralntog)  programs  under  thla 
Act,  Includtog  the  effectiveness  of  roch  pro- 
grams In  meeting  the  purpoeee  for  which 
they  are  established  and  operated  and  the 
totegratlon  of  research  and  tratolng  activities 
with  service  program  goals  and  prlorttiaa, 
make  recommendations  with  reapect  thereto, 
and  make  annual  reports  of  Its  flndlngs  and 
recommendations  (Includtog  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  to  the  provlslcms  of  thla 
Act)  to  the  Secretary  for  annual  transmittal 
to  the  Congress; 

(3)  advise  the  Secretary  with  rei^iect  to  the 
conduct  of  Ind^endent  evaluation*  of  pro- 
grama  <  tocludlng  research  and  tratolng )  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act;  and 

(4)  provide  such  other  advisory  servloes  as 
the  Secretary  may  request. 

(o)(l)  Adequate  technical  assistance  and 
support  staff  for  the  CouncU  shaU  be  pro- 
vided from  the  Office  for  the  Handicapped, 
the  RehablUtatlon  Services  AdnUnlstratlon, 
or  from  any  other  Federal  agency,  as  th» 
CouncU  may   reasonably   request. 

(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  j?urpose  of  carrying  out  clatise  ( 1 )  of 
this  subaectlon  $100.«00  for  the  flsoal  yea* 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $160,000  for  each 
of  the  two  suoceedtag  fiscal  years. 

(d)  The  OouncU  shaU  review  the  possible 
duplication  among  vocational  rehabilitation 
prxjgrame  and  other  programs  serving  handi- 
capped individuals  wlthta  the  same  geo- 
graphical areas  and  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports of  the  extent  to  which  tmneoeesary 
duplication  or  overlap  exists,  togc^^  wit* 
Its  flndlngs  and  recotnmendatlons,  to  the 
Secretary  for  submlsalon  to  the  Congress.  In 
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making  Uimt  report*,  th.  CounoU  •h*U  ii^ 

tloaarnihabUlt.Uoiv  and  the  -"Pify^if^^^ 
o«lwn.  who  h.ve  r«»lT«l   Tocttonml   and 

buBlneaa  and  ln*iMtry,  eda^^  and  train- 
ing, bealtn.  and  maapVMr  V^^V;*^  .*♦«-. 
(e»  iHBitiOT  ot  tha  Council.  irtUle  attend- 
ing meeting,  or  conlerence.  thereof.  «  <»^«: 
«^  eerrtog  in  buelneee  ol  the  CounoU  or  at 
STr^^ot  the  a*:rtar,.  1^,'>V«t^"?t 
^^Iioel»e  oompv-atton  at  rate.  Oied  by  the 
^J^SS^^  b«t'^or««edlng  •100  per  day 
^SudSr  tra^elUme.  and  wHUe  w  e^vlng 
^rrroin  their  home,  or  regular  P^»°j 
bueUieee  they  may  be  aUowed  tra»el  expwiee*. 
SSi^  dlim  to  Ueu  ot  »uh.Ut«xce. 
«   auttoorlJied   by   action   5703   of   UUa  5. 
United  SUUeB  Code,  for  perKine  to  the  Oov- 
irnment  -rvlce  employed  totermittanUy. 
.,  gxATB  AB¥MoaT  conwcna 

Bk  ail  (»)  Any  State  which  "ceivna  a»- 
.iatanoe  under  thle  Act  for  »ny  fUcal  y«*f 
t^g  after  June  90,  1»73.  »*«».  with  th^ 
of  aiBOunt.  set  aelde  puniuant  ^  "^f^ 
nOit).  eetablUhed  and  maintato  a  «*«•*«- 
ilaory  Council,  which  ahall  be  appointed  by 
tt?^T^or.  or.  tn  the  caee  ofa  State  to 
Which  meinb«n  of  the  State  board  which 
goyero.  vocational  rehabUltatton  «w  e^etad 
imcludlng  election  by  the  State  leglalature) . 

by  Buch  board.  , 

(1)   The  State  Advl«»y  Council  aball  In- 
clude aa  memben  penwne  who  are  familiar 
w^  ^Sem.  of  Vocational  rehabilitation 
in  the  State  and  the  admlnlatratlon  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programa.  «**  '^^'^ 
•nwrleneed   in  the  edwcatlon   and  tratolng 
of   the   handicapped;    per«>n«  who  are   rep- 
reaantatlve  of   labor  and   management.   In- 
cluding person,  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
•mplo^t  of  per«>Da  who  have  r^^^l^' 
catlonal  nshablUtatlon  servloes  «»d  '"^Ploy- 
ment  of  the  handlcapp«l:    and   Individuals 
who  aie  handicapped  and  who  are  recelv- 
tog  or  who  have  r«:elved  vocational  rehablU- 
tiuon  eervlcee   and  who  »haU  conatitute  a 
majority   of   the   total   memberahlp   of   the 
State  Advlaory  CouncU.  .^^„^ 

(2)  The  State  Advlwary  Council.  In  accord- 
ance with  reguUtlons  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary  ehall —  _, 

(A) 'advise  the  Oovemor  and  the  State 
agancy  on  the  development  of  and  policy 
ncAttera  arising  to  the  admtolatratlon  of  tiie 
State  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(B)  iSvla*  with  respect  to  Usng-range 
planning  and  studies  to  evaluate  vocatlMial 
whabUltatlon  programs,  services,  and  activl- 
ttea  aeatsted  under  this  Act;  and 

(CI  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Oovemor 
through  the  State  agency  having  authority 
over  vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  wid 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  R«- 
habUltatlon  of  the  Handicapped  established 
pursuant  to  section  310  of  this  Act.  an  an- 
nual report  of  Its  recommendations,  ac- 
companied by  such  additional  comments  of 
the  State  agency  a*  that  agency  deems  appro- 

^  (b)    Hot  leas  than   one  hundred   twenty 
days  prior  to  the  beglnntog   of   any  fiscal 
year  endtog    after    June   30,    1973.    the    ap- 
oointtog  authority  under  subeectlon  (a)    ol 
Ihls  secuon  shaU  Inform  the  Secretw-y  of 
the  eetabllahment  of.   and  membership  of . 
Its  State   Advisory   Council.   The   Secretary 
shoU   upon  receiving  such  taformatlon,  cer- 
tuy  that  each  such  co«imU  Is  to  compliance 
with     the     membership     requirements     set 
forth  to  subeectlon  (a)(1)    of  thla  section, 
(e)  Bach  State  Advisory  CouncU  shaU  meet 
wlthta   thtety    days   after    certUteatlon   has 
been  accepted  by  the  Secretary  undar  sub- 
eectlon (b)   of  this  section  and  select  f»om 
.^ring  Ita  membership  a  chairman.  The  time. 
,^1,.^    »Bd  manner  of  subeequent  meetings 
Sau'be  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  State 
Advisory   Council,   except    that   such   rules 
must  provide  that  each  such  councU  meet 
at  least  four  times  each  year,  tocludtog  at 
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least  one  pubUc  meettog  at  which  t^e  pubUo 
iTSven  the  opportunity  to  ccpress  views  con- 
cemtog  vocational  rehabUltatlon. 

(d)  Each  State  Advisory  Council  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro- 
feSSonol.  technical,  and  clerical  pe«onn^ 
^Tt^y  be  neces«iry  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  section. 
oaNiRAi,  oaAirr  ai«d  coimucT  uavoMtaim 

a*:  aia  (a)  The  provUlons  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  aU  projects  <  i^c'^'^.l^* '^;j'i 
interee?  grants)  approved  and  a-aUted  under 
Si.  Utirrhe  Secret«T  tholl  Insure  oom- 
pUance  with  this  section  prior  to  in**^ 
any  grant  or  entering  into  any  contract  or 
aarewnent  under  this  title,  except  projects 
tShorlLed  under  sections  301.  208.  310.  and 

(b)    To  be   approved,   an   appllcaUon  for 
assistance  for  a  construction  project  under 

this  title  mxiet —  , 

.1)   contato  or  be  supportwi  by  »«««>f»"« 
aseunknces  that  (A)  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  twenty  years  after  oompletlon  of  con- 
atruction  of  the  project  it  wlU  be  "«*d  "  * 
pubUc    or    nonprofit    faculty.    (B)    sufllclent 
funds   wUl    be    available   to   meet   the   non- 
federal share  of  the  cost  of  constructton  of 
the  project,  and  (C)  sufficient  funds  will  be 
available,  when  construction  of  the  Project 
18    completed,    tor   its   effective   use   tor   Its 
Intended  purpoee;                                          _..4_j 
(3)    provide  that  Federal   funds  provided 
to   any   agency   or  orgonlaatlon   under   this 
title  wUl  be  used  only  for  the  Purposes  for 
which  provided  and  to  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  ot  this  section  and  the 
section    under   which   such   funds  are   pro- 
vided;   

(3)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organisa- 
tion receiving  Psderal  funds  under  this  title 
wlU  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary, 
which  he  ahoU  summarize  and  comment 
upon  to  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
submitted  under  section  404;  ,._^   k- 

(4)  be  accompanied  or  supplemented   oy 
Diana  and  specifications  In  which  due  con- 
sideration   ahoU    be    given    to   exceUenos    of 
architecture  and  design,  and  to  the  toclu- 
slon  of  worlts  ot  art  (not  representtog  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect)   and  which  comply  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  relattog  to  minimum  standards 
of    construction    and    equipment    ipromul- 
gated  with  particular  emphasis  on  securing 
compliance    with    the    iBqulrements    of    the 
Architectural   Barriers   Act   of    1968    (PubUc 
Law  90-480) ),  and  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretory  of  Labor  relating  to  occupational 
health  and  safety  staiMlardfl  for  rehabUlta- 
tlon faculties;  and 

(8)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurance  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic  em- 
Dloyed   by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
to  the  performance  of  work  on  any  construc- 
tion   aided   by    payments   pursuant   to   any 
arant  under  this  section  wUl  be  paid  wages 
at  rates   not   less  than  those   prevoUlng  on 
sunuor  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termtoed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  Davle-Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
(40  US.C.  2780-37606):  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards   specified    la   this   paragraph,    the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Beor- 
ganlisatlon   Plan   Numbered    14   of   1960    (16 
PJL  3176)   and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13    1934,  as  amended   (40  UJB.C.  aTTBc). 

'(c)    Upon  approval  of  any  appUcotlon  for 
a  grant  for  a  project  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve,  from  any  appropri- 
ation avaUable  therefor,  the  amount  of  such 
grant  determtoed  under  this  UtU.  m  OMe 
an  amendment  to  an  approved  appUoatlon  U 
approved,  or  the  estimated  cost  of  a  project 
is  revised  upward,  any  additional  payment 
with  respect  thereto  may  be  made  from  the 
appropriation  from  which  the  original  reser- 
vation was  made  or  the  approprlotlon  tor  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  amendment  or  re- 
vision Is  approved. 


(d)  If  wlthto  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  project  for  which 
funds  hove  been  paid  under  this  section, 
the  fociUty  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit faculty,  the  United  States  shaU  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  of  the  facility  the  amount  bear- 
ing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (aa 
determtoed  by  agreement  ot  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  such  facility 
is  situated)  of  the  facility,  as  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost 
of   construction  of   such   facility. 

(e)  Payment  ot  grants  or  reservation  of 
funds  made  pureuant  to  this  title  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  odvonoe  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  to  such  InBtallmentt 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

(t)  A  project  for  construction  of  a  rehabU- 
ltatlon facility  which  Is  primarily  a  work- 
shop  may.  where  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  necessary  to  the  effective  operation  of  the 
faculty.  Include  such  construction  as  may  be 
necessa^ry  to  provide  residential  accommoda- 
tions for  use  to  connection  with  the  rehabUl- 
tatlon of  handicapped  todlvlduals. 

(g)  No  funds  provided  under  this  Utle 
may  be  used  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  any  facility  which  Is  or  will  be  used  tor 
religious  worship  or  any  sectarian  activity. 
(h)  If  any  fimds  provided  under  this  title 
will  be  used  for  providing  direct  services  to 
handioapped  individuals  or  tbr  establishing 
facilities  which  wlU  provide  such  services, 
such  aervloee  must  be  oonrted  out  to  a  man- 
ner not  inconsistent  with  the  State  plan 
approved    pursuant    to   section    101. 

(1)  Prior  to  maktog  any  grant  or  entering 
Into  any  contract  under  this  title,  the  Bee- 
retary  shaU  afford  reasonable  opportunity 
to  the  State  agency  or  agencies  designate* 
pursuant  to  3w:tk>n  101  &»  comment  on  sueh 
grant  or  cootr^iCt. 
TITLE  in— WB8KARCH  AND  TRAINING 

DICLARATIOW   OT   PUKPOS* 

Sbc.  300.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
authorize  Federal  asslstanne  to  States  and 
public  and  other  nonprofit  organization*  to— 

(a)  plan  and  conduct  research,  demon- 
strations, and  related  activities  to  the  reha- 
blUtotlon  ot  handicapped  Individuals,  and 

(b)  plan  and  conduct  courses  of  tratotog 
and  related  activities  designed  to  provide  to- 
creased  numbers  of  trained  rehabilitation 
personnel,  to  increase  the  level*  ot  skllU  oX 
such  peraonnel,  and  to  develop  Unproved 
methods  of  providing  suoib  training. 

AOTHOOIZATIOW   OF  APPSOPaiATIONB 

Sec.  301.  (a)   In  order  to  make  grants  and 
contracU  to  carry  out  *•  purposes  of  this 
title,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated; 
( 1 )   Pot  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  secUon 
302  of  thla  tlUe,  •75.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endtog   June   30,   1973,   $100,000,000   for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $160,- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  38, 
1975,  of  which  15  per  centum,  26  per  centum, 
and  26  per  centum  of  the  amounts  appio- 
prioted  In  the  first,  second,  and  third  su^ 
Oflcal  years,  respectlvelr.  sliaU  be  available 
tor  the  purpoee  of  carrytag  out  activities  un- 
der section  30a(b)  (2)  of  this  Act. 

(2)   For  the  purpose  ol  oorrytog  out  secuon 

303  ot  this  Utle.  »60,000,000  tor  the  fisMJ 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $76,000,000  tor  the 
fiscal  year  endtog  Juno  30,  1074,  and  »100.- 
000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  <w. 

(b)  Funds  aj^pprlated  under  this  Utte 
sbaU  remain  available  untU  expended. 

RB8BAKCH 

Sec.  302.  (o)  The  Swaetary  Is  »"«'»?^ 
to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  »>*» 
and  pubUc  and  nonprofit  organizations,  in- 
cluding institutions  of  higher  education,  u) 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  tor  the  pur 


»n«  of  Dlannlng  and  oondnctlng  reaeorcto 
Con8tS.tlons,lnd  r^t«l  -^tivltlj- ^U^ 
ymtr  directly  on  the  derelopment  of  mattioda. 
^tS^ures.  and  device,  to  Mist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  vocational  and  comprehensive  reha- 
MUtatlon  senrloee  to  handioapped  and  »e- 
!illT  handloapepd  IndlvlduoU  under  thU 
IT  Su^proJiStTmay  include  medlo^ond 
Sw^eStlflc,  technical,  methodological. 
^Tother  investigation.  Into  the  nature  of 
dUobUlty,  methods  of  analyalng  It.  and  re- 
S  Utechnlquee:  studies  and  »n^7«»  «* 
SSustrlol,  vocational,  social,  psrychologlcal. 
economic,  and  other  factors  affecting  r^- 
Mliuuon  of  handicapped  individuals:  sp*^ 
nroWems  of  homebound  and  instltutlonaltoed 
ffiXals:  and  related  activities  which 
L^d  prom^  of  increasing  knowledge  and 
topro^ng  method.  In  the  rehabUltatlon  of 
Kcapled  and  severely  handicapped  todi- 

^"Jbfm  wldltlon  to  carrying  out  project, 
under  subsection  (a)  of  thl.  o^l°^-J^^.^' 
j^  IB  alK)  authorizwl  to  make  V^^^° 
^rjart  or  oU  of  the  cost  of  the  foUowtog 
ip,elallzedr«8MtfCh  activities: 

nii  Bstobllshment  and  support  oi  Ke- 
habUltatlon  Research  and  Tratotog  CenttOT 
to  be  operat«l  to  ooUaboratlon  with  tostltu- 
ttons  of  higher  education  tor  the  purpose  of 
nrovldtog  coordinated  and  adranoed  pro- 
SJ^  erf  re-«»rch  to  rehabllltat*on,  and 
?ratolng  ot  rehabUltatlon  rtm^xtb  P«n«^» 
includtog,  but  not  Ihnlted  to,  graduate  troto- 
tof  aronts  may  Include  fund,  to^^f  ^i**; 
leideied  by  suoh  a  center  to  handicapped 
individuals  to  connection  with  such  reeoaron 
and  tratolng  activities.  _»      ,    d. 

(9)  EstoblUhment  and  support  <M  «•- 
haWUtatlon  Kngtaeertog  Reeeorch  Center. 
to  (A)  develop  innovative  methods  ot  apply- 
ing advanced  medical  technology,  scientific 
aSlevement,  and  psychological  and  social 
knowledge  to  solve  rehabUltatlon  problem. 
through  planning  and  conducttog  reeearch, 
including  cooperative  reeearch  with  oth«r 
public  and  private  organizations,  designed 
to  produce  new  scientific  knowledge,  equip- 
ment, and  devices  suitable  for  eolvlng  prob- 
lem, to  the  rehabUltatlon  of  handlc^ped 
individuals  and  for  reducing  environmental 
barriers,  and  to  (B)  cot^erate  vrtth  the 
Office  for  the  Handicapped  and  State  agencies 
designated  pursuant  to  section  101  In  devel- 
oping systems  of  totonnatlon  exchange  and 
coordination  to  promote  the  prompt  utUtea- 
tlon  of  engtoeertag  and  other  scientific  re- 
search to  assist  to  solving  problems  In  the 
rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  todlvlduals. 

(3)  Conduct  ot  o  program  for  spinal  cord 
Injury  re^arch  to  support  ot  the  National 
Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  mjurles  established 
pursuant  to  section  207  which  will  (A)  to- 
sure  dla«mtoatlon  of  research  findings 
among  oU  such  centers,  (B)  provide  en- 
couragement and  support  for  toltlatlvee  and 
new  s^^prooches  by  individual  and  Institu- 
tional tovestlgators.  and  (C)  establlfii  and 
matotato  close  worktog  relationships  with 
other  governmental  and  voliintary  Institu- 
tions and  organizations  engaged  to  slmUar 
efforts,  to  order  to  unify  and  coordinate 
scientific  efforts,  encourage  Jotot  planning, 
and  promote  the  interchange  of  data  and 
reports  among  sptoal  cord  tajuxy  tovestlga- 
tors. 

(4)  Conduct  of  a  program  for  totema- 
tlonal  rehabilitation  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  tratotog  tor  the  purpoee  of  develop- 
ing new  knowledge  and  methods  to  the  re- 
habUltatlon of  handicapped  IndlvlduoU  to 
the  United  States,  cooperating  with  and 
assisting  In  developing  and  sharing  Infor- 
mation found  useful  to  other  nations  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  todlvlduals. 
and  Initiating  a  program  to  exchange  ex- 
perts and  technical  assistance  to  the  field 
ot  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  Individuals 
with  other  notions  aa  a  mean,  of  Increasing 
the  levels  of  skill  ot  rehabilitation  personnel 


(0)  The  proTlalon.  of  Motion  813  shall 
apply  to  oMtatonee  provided  undar  thla  soo- 
tlon.  unlee.  the  context  indUate.  to  tho 
contrary. 

TXAXMUra 

SBC.  303.  (o)  The  Secretory  1.  authorJaed 
to  moke  grant,  to  and  contracts  with  Stotee 
and  public  and  nonprofit  arganlaation..  to- 
eluding  iMtltutlon.  of  higher  education,  to 
pay  part  ot  the  cost  of  projects  tor  tratotog. 
tratoeeehlps.  and  related  activities  designed 
to  awlst  to  tocreoslng  the  numbers  of  per. 
sonnel  trained  to  providing  voeotionol  ond 
comprehensive  rohobUlUtlon  aerarloea  to 
hondloopped  todividuoU  and  to  perfcmnto« 
other  funcUon.  n.csary  to  the  devoiop- 
muit  of  such  aervloea. 

(b)   In  Tr'^''*"B  suoh  grant,  or  oontrooto, 
fund,  mode  available  tor  any  year  wiU  be 
utUlzed  to  provide  a  balanced  purogrom  of 
oMUtonce  to  meet  the  medical,  vooatAonal, 
and  other  personnel  tratotog  omOm  of  both 
pubUc  and  private  rrt»i*lUtatloii  program, 
ond  inotltutlon.,  to  include  pmjecu  to  re- 
hobUltotlon  medlctoe.  rehabUltatlon  ooun^l- 
ing.    rehoblUUtlon    social    work,    phy^ool 
therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  pothol- 
ogy.  and  audlolo«y.  rehabUltatlon  nurstog. 
workshop  and  faculty  admtostrotton,  pros- 
thetics and  orthotlce,  psychology,  apaclollMd 
personnel  to  service,  to  the  bltod  and  tt>e 
deaf,  recreation  for  the  lU  and  hondtoopiped, 
and    other    field,    contributing    to   the    re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped,  tocludtog 
homebound    and    toetltutlonallMd    todlvld- 
uaU  No  grant  shoU  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  furnishing  to  an  todlvldiial  any  one 
course  of  study  extending  tor  a  period  to 
excess  of  tava  yvors. 


BXPOKTS 

SBC.  304.  The  Secretory  rfioU  toclude  to  the 
annual  report  to  the  Congrees  required  by 
section  404  o  fuU  report  on  the  research  and 
training  actlvUlea  carried  out  under  this 
title  and  the  extent  to  which  such  research 
and  tratolng  ho.  contributed  dlxoctly  to  the 
development  of  method.,  procedures,  de- 
vices, and  trotoed  per^mnel  to  OMlrt  to  the 
provision  of  vocational  and  oomprehenalve 
rehobUltotlon  aervloaa  to  handicapped  and 
severely  handicapped  todlvlduals  under  this 
Act. 

TITLE  IV— ADMINIBTBATION  AND  PBO- 
QRAM  AND  PBOJBCT  EVALUATION 


ADMimaTBATXON 

Sec.  400.  (o)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  cooperate  vrtth,  and  render  technical 
asslstonce  (directly  or  by  grant  or  contract) 
to  States  to  matters  relattog  to  the  rehobUl- 
Utlon  ot  handicapped  todlvlduals; 

(2)  provide  short-term  tratotog  and  to- 
structlon   to   technical    matters    relating    to 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon 
services.    Including    the    establishment    and 
maintenance    of   such    research    fellowrtilps 
and  tratoeeshlps,  with  such  stipends  and  al- 
lowances   (including  travel   and  subsistence 
expenses) ,  as  he  may  deem  neooMory,  ex- 
cept  that  no   such   tratolng  or  Inrtructlon 
(or  teUowshlp  or  scholarsh^)   shall  be  pro- 
vided any  Individual  for  any  one  oouT»e  of 
study  tor  a  period  In  excess  ot  two  years. 
and  such  training,  instruction,  feUowohlps, 
and  tratoeeshlps  may  be  in  the  field,  of  re- 
habilitation  medicine.   rehaWHtotlon   nurs- 
ing   rehabilitation   social   work,   rehabilita- 
tion  psychology,    rehabUltatlon    oouneeltog, 
physical     therapy,     occupational     therapy, 
speech  pathology  and  audlology,  proethetlcB 
and  orthotics,  recreation  for  HI  and  handi- 
capped   todlvlduals,    and    other    speclallaed 
fields  oontrtbuttng  to  vocational  rrtiobUlta- 
tlon;  and 

(3)  disseminate  Information  relating  to 
vocational  and  cjomprehenrtve  rrtiabllltatlon 
aervloee.  and  otherwise  promote  the  oauM 
of  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  todlvldu- 


o).  and  their  greatM'  uUllBotlon  to  (otnful 
and  suitable  employmsnt. 

(b)  The  SecrMory  I.  authorised  to  moke 
rulM  and  i«eulatkm.  governing  the  odmin- 
Utistlon  of  thl.  title  and  tltlM  V  and  VI 
of  thU  Act,  and  to  drtegate  to  any  qAow 
or  employee  of  the  United  Btotek  such  of 
hi.  powers  and  dutiM  undv  aooh  tltleo.  «- 
oapt  the  making  of  mlM  and  mnlattcna.  a. 
he  «»"tM  nseMsory  to  aaxry  out  tba  prorialan. 
of  .uoh  UtlM.  Suoh  rulea  and  wsgiilattona, 
a.  weU  a.  thoM  proecrlb«»  by  the  Oommla- 
■Kmer  of  the  BotaMtlUtaClon  BervtOM  Ad- 
ministration under  tltlea  I.  a.  and  HI  ot 
thl.  Act.  .hoU  be  publMtsd  to  the  Fedarol 
Ba«inor.  on  at  lowt  on  toterlm  basia.  no 
later  than  ninety  day*  after  the  date  of 
enactment  ot  thl.  Aot. 

(c)  The  B*cretary  U  authorised  (directly 
or  by  grant,  or  oontroot.)  to  conduct  rtud* 
IM.  tovHtlgatlon..  and  evaluation  of  the 
praexvna  authortosd  by  ttiia  Ast.  and  to 
moke  reporto.  with  respect  to  obUltlsa. 
aptitudes,  and  capodtte.  of  handioapped  to- 
dividuoU, development  of  their  potontioll- 
tle.,  their  utUlaatlcn  to  gainful  and  stotoble 
employment,  and  with  respect  to  orchltoe- 
turol  transportotlon.  and  otbor  envlron- 
DMntol  and  attltudinol  barrier,  to  their  re- 
habilitation tocludtog  the  problem,  of 
homebound.  toatltutionollxed,  and  oldor 
blind  todividuoU. 

(d)  There  U  outhorlxed  to  lae  tocluded 
for  each  tUcol  year  to  the  opproprlation  tor 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfore  such  sums  a.  ore  neoeuory  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  hU  dutle.  under  thl. 
Act.  the  Secretary  shoU  Inmire  the  maximum 
coordination  and  consultation,  at  both  no- 
tional and  local  levels,  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  Vetwon.'  Affairs  and  hU  dialgnM. 
with  teopect  to  prograxn.  tor  and  relattog  to 
the  rehoblUtotUm  of  disabled  vetsron.  car* 
rled  out  under  tlUe  8*.  United  Btataa  Oods. 

PSOOOAM    AWD   PWMBCT   ^ALVATtON 

SBC.  401.  (a)  (1)  The  aeoTBtary  rtiallmao.- 
ore  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  oil  program, 
outhartzed  by  this  Act,  la  order  to  determtoe 
their  eflectlvene«  In  ochievtog  statod  ffOoU 
in  ^neral,  ond  to  relotlon  to  their  oost.  their 
impact  on  rioted  progrsna,  and  their  rtrue> 
ture  and  meehsnUm.  for  delivery  of  Mrrloe.. 
including,  vrtiere  spproprlats.  oompartson. 
with  appropriate  oontrol  fftrup.  coanpoMd  of 
pscBon.  who  hove  not  portlelpatad  to  nieh 
program..  Evaluation,  .hall  be  conducted  by 
psiaon.  not  Immediately  involved  In  the  Ml- 
mlnutrotton  of  the  pitignan  or  project 
evoluotod. 

(3>  In  carrying  out  hU  rsqponilbUltles  im- 
der  thU  .ubMctlon.  ths  aMretory.  In  the  oass 
of  research.  demonMratlona.  ond  related  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  section  803.  sboU. 
aXtor  toklng  toto  oonsMUrotaon  the  view,  of 
State  i«enciea  deslgnotod  pursuant  to  Mo- 
tion 101,  on  on  .nrnial  baol. — 

(A)  riiiMiT-  prlorttiM  to  wttieh  mioh  oc- 
ttvltlM  should  be  dlreotsd:  and 

(B)  review  present  reseorch,  demonrtro- 
tlon,  and  related  oottvltlM  to  dotarmtoe,  in 
torm.  of  the  puipoM  ^MClflsd  for  .uch  oc- 
tlviuee  by  subsection  (o^  of  such  Metton 
302.  whether  and  on  what  taaoU  such  aeUvl- 
tlM  should  be  continued,  revlasd.  or  termi- 
nated. 

(S)  The  Sseretory  shall,  wlthto  18  month, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act.  and 
on  each  April  1  thereafter,  prepare  and  fnr- 
nUh  the  appropriate  committee,  of  the 
Congress  o  co«nplete  report  on  the  deter- 
mination ond  review  carried  out  under  para- 
graph (2)  ot  thl*  suljsectlon.  together  with 
suoh  recommendations,  induding  any  reo- 
ommecdattons  for  oddltlonol  Ugtslodon.  w 
he  deem,  appropriate. 

(b)  Effective  after  June  SO.  1878.  bafore 
releoelng  fund,  tor  the  program,  and  proj- 
ects covered  by  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
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d«v*)a|>  Mid  puWUh  g«n«r»l  standard*  (or 
•▼aluatlon  of  the  pngnm  and  project  effec- 
Uveneae  to  achleTlng  the  obJectlTei  oX  this 
Act.  He  thaU  consider  the  extent  to  which 
such  itandartta  have  been  met  In  deciding, 
in  accordance  with  procedures  set  forth  In 
sections  foi  (b).  (c).  and  (d).  whether  to 
renew  or  supptement  financial  assistance  au- 
ttaorlaed  under  any  section  of  this  Act  R«- 
portt  submitted  pursuant  to  section  404  shall 
descrltM  the  actions  taken  aa  a  result  of 
these  evaluations. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shaU,  whenever  poeslble. 
arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  per- 
sons  participating  In  and  served  by  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  Act  about 
such  proRrams  and  projects. 

(d)  The  Becretaiy  shaU  publish  the  re- 
sults of  evaluative  research  and  summaries 
of  evaluations  of  program  and  project  im- 
pact and  eftectlvenees  no  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  completion  thereof.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congreas  copies  of  all  such 
research  studies  and  evaluaUon  sununarles. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  assistance  under  thU  Act  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

OSTAININO    WTOmliATION    raOM    r«DK»AL 
AOnfCIKS 

8«c.  403.  Such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  hUn.  upon  request,  by 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

ACTHOalZATlON   OF  iUT^OPSIATIONS 

8*c  403.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  ss  the  Secretary  may 
require,  but  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  titles  I,  n,  and  in  of  thU 
Act  or  M.OOO.OOO,  whichever  Is  greater,  to 
be  available  to  conduct  program  and  project 
evaluations  as  required  by  this  tlUe. 

MMPOVn 

Sac.  404.  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shaU 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  full  report  on  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  Act.  Such  annual  re- 
ports ShaU  include  (1)  statistical  data  re- 
fiecting.  with  the  maximum  feasible  detaU, 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  provided  handicapped  individuals 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  (2)  specifi- 
cally distinguish  among  rehabilitation  clo- 
■urea  attributable  to  physical  restoration, 
placement  in  oompeUMve  employment,  ex- 
tend or  terminal  employment  in  a  sheltered 
workshop  or  rehahlUtatlon  faculty,  employ- 
ment as  a  bomemaker  or  unpaid  famUy 
worker,  and  provision  of  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services,  and  (3)  Include  a  de- 
tailed evaluation  of  services  provided  with 
assistance  under  part  C  of  title  I  of  this 

Act. 

suxLTsaxD  ¥roaKaHOP  sttjdt 

Sbc.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct 
a  study  of  the  role  of  sheltered  workshops  In 
the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  handi- 
capped Individuals,  including  a  study  of  wage 
payment*  In  sheltered  workshops.  The  study 
shall  incorporate  guidelines  which  are  con- 
sistent with  crtterta  provided  in  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Ccanmlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  United  States  Senate 
or  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  Representatives 

or  both. 

(b)  The  study  shall  Include  site  visits  to 
sheltered  workshops,  interviews  with  handi- 
capped trainees  or  clients,  and  consultations 
with  interested  Individuals  and  groups  and 
State  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101. 


(c)  Any  oontracw  awarded  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  carrying  out  all  or  part  of  thU  study 
^>ii  not  be  made  with  individuals  or  groups 
with  a  financial  or  other  direct  interest  m 
sheltered  workshops. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
graas  bis  ft"<<»"g«  and  recommendations  with 
re^MCt  to  such  study  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

Act.  

TTTLB    V— OPFICB!   FOB    THE 
HANDICAPPED 


csTABLiaHMXMr  or  omcs 
Sac.  600.  There  Is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  In  the  Department  of 
Haalth.  Education,  and  WteUare  an  Office  for 
the  Handicapped  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Office"  i.  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  serve  as 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  shaU 
report  directly  to  him.  and  shall  be  provided 
such  personnel  as  are  neoeeaary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  set  forth  In  section  601.  In 
selecting  personnel  to  fill  all  positions  in  the 
Office,  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  em- 
phasis to  qualified  handicapped  individuals, 
rtmcnow  or  omcx 
Sac.  601.  It  ShaU  be  the  function  of  the 
Office,  with  the  assistance  of  agencies  within 
the  Department,  other  departments  and 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
handicapped  individuals,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations,  to — 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  five-year  plan  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  handicapped  mdlvlduals  and  for 
programs  of  research,  evaluation,  and  train- 
ing related  to  such  services  and  individuals; 

(2)  analyze  and  review,  on  a  continuing 
basU,  program  operation  and  budgeting  with 
a  view  to  assure,  consistent  with  applicable 
provisions  of  law,  progress  toward  meeting 
the  goals  and  priorities  set  forth  In  the  plan 
required  under  clause  ( n  ,  the  integration  of 
aU  programs  providing  services  to  handi- 
capped individuals,  and  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  duplication  and  overlap  In  such 
programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(3)  coordinate  and  encourage  cooperative 
planning  designed  to  produce  maximum  ef- 
fectivenees,  sensitivity,  and  continuity  In  the 
provision  of  services  foe  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals by  all  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary; 

(4)  provide  assistance  (including  staff  as- 
sistance) to  the  NaUoaal  Advisory  Council 
on  RehabUitaUon  of  the  Handicapped  es- 
tablished by  section  210  of  this  Act,  the 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  established  by  section 
604  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  (tlUe  VI.  public  Law  91-230),  and  other 
committees  advising  the  Secretary  on  pro- 
grams  for  handicapped   Individuals: 

(5)  develop  means  of  promoting  the 
prompt  utUlzatlon  of  engineering  and  other 
scientific  research  to  assist  In  solving  prob- 
lems in  education,  health,  employment,  re- 
habUltatlon.  and  other  areas  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  full  Integration  of  handicapped 
Individuals  Into  all  aspects  of  society; 

(8)  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  In- 
formation and  resources  avallabnity  for 
handicapped  individuals  through  (A)  the 
evaluation  of  systems  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Ped- 
eral  Oovemment,  pubUc  and  private  agen- 
clea  and  organizations,  and  other  sources, 
which  provide  (1)  Information  and  data  re- 
garding the  location,  provision,  and  avaU- 
ablllty  of  services  and  programs  for  handi- 
capped individuals,  regarding  research  and 
recent  medical  and  scientific  developments 
bearing    on    handicapped    conditions     (and 


their  prevenUoa,  amelioratton,  causes,  and 
cures),  and  regarding  the  currant  numben 
of  handlcaw)ed  individuals  and  their  needs, 
and  ( 11 )  any  other  such  relerrant  Information 
and  data  which  the  Office  deema  necessary; 
and  (B)  utUlzlng  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion and  existing  information  systems,  the 
development  within  such  Department  of  a 
coordinated  system  of  information  and  data 
retrieval,  which  wUl  have  tba  capacity  and 
responslbUlty  to  provide  general  and  specUle 
Information  regarding  the  Information  and 
data  referred  to  in  subclause  (A)  o(  this 
clause  to  the  Congress,  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organlzatlona,  handicapped  In- 
dividuals and  their  families,  profesalonata 
in  fields  serving  such  Individuals,  and  ths 
general  public;  and 

(7)  carry  out  such  additional  functions 
and  responslbUlties  as  may  be  assigned  to  It 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  President. 

AXTTHOaiZATlON    OF    APTaOPBIATTOWS 

Sxc.  503.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  tlUe 
$1  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973  93  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  13,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

XTTLK  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 


Mwwwct  ON  cxiBTizra  laws 
Sxc  600.  The  Vocational  RebabllltatlMi  Act 
(29  use.  31-43)  la  repealed  90  days  aftw 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  refer- 
ences to  such  vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act 
In  any  other  provUlon  of  law  shall.  90  days 
after  such  date,  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972.  Unexpectwl 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  Voca- 
tional RehabUltatlon  Act  may  be  mad«  avaU- 
able  to  carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by  the 
President.  Approved  State  plana  fear  voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon.  approved  projects,  and 
contractual  arrangements  authorlaed  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  wlU  be 
recognlaed  under  comparable  provlakxis  o< 
this  Act  so  that  there  is  no  disruption  of 
ongoing  activities  for  which  there  is  con- 
tinuing authority. 

tTOKXAL   INTXEAGXNCT   COMMTTrXK   ON 
HANIHCAPPKD  KKFLOTaxa 

Sec.   601.    (a)    There   shaU   be   established 
within   the  Federal  Government  an  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Handicapped  Employ- 
ees  (hereinafter  In   this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Committee"),  comprised  of  the  fol- 
lowing   ((X  their  designees  whose   posltlMis 
are  Executive  Level  rv  or  higher)  :  the  Chair- 
man  of  the  ClvU   Service   Commission,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the 
Secretarlea  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee   on   Employment  of  the   Handi- 
capped and  the  Chairman  of  the  President  s 
Committee    on    Mental    Retardation    shaU 
serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Interagency 
Committee,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  W- 
ucatlon,  and  WeUare  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man of   the   CcMnmlttee.   The   reeoiirces  of 
audi  President's  Committee  shall  be  made 
fuUy  available  to  the  Committee  established 
pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminlstratl<» 
ShaU  serve  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  ShaU  be  the  purpose   and  func- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  Insure,  through 
the  establishment  of  affirmative  action  pro- 
grama,  the  adequacy  of  hiring,  placement, 
and  advancement  practices  with  respect  to 
handicapped  individuals  by  each  department, 
agency,  and  instrimientality  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovemment.  and  that  the  special 
needs  erf  such  Individuals  are  being  met. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instni- 
menUlity  In  the  executive  branch  shall, 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Committee  an 
affirmative  action  program  plan  for  the  hlr- 


ttur  placement,  and  adT«i<»ment  of  Jumdl- 
^;il  individual*  in  such  departinwit 
^S.  or  mstrumantauty.  8«f ^  pUnj^aU 
iVrTiiide  a  deecrlption  of  the  extent  to  whle^ 

handicapped  employees  are  betof  mat. 
•^^ ,  *??rcomiilttee  shaU  davrtop  and  rjjc- 
on^nd  to  the  Secretary  for  ^'^^^ 
a^wrlate  State  agencies.  poUclaa  and  pro- 
^K.  Which  Will  facmtate  th.  ^^if^g^'*"- 
««nt  and  advancement  In  employm«it  of 
^^^d^s  who  have  r«»lved  rehabilitation 
SJSiCder  State  vocational  rehabUltat^ 
!!^2^.  Teterans-  programs,  or  any  othjr 
SSS^for  handicapped  todlvlduala.  Includ- 
mT^  promotion  Sf  Job  opportunities  for 

^Ib  mdfvlduala  The  ^•<=''f»^'>^'^^°Z' 
«e  such  State  agendas  to  adopt  and  im- 
Bdement  such  policies  and  procedures. 
^  id)  The  Committee  shaU,  on  June  30, 1973. 
and  at  the  end  of  each  subsequent  fiscal  yew. 
Jike  a  complete  report  to  the  approprtate 
^S^ttees  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
ihe  practices  of  hiring,  placement  and  ad- 
^cement  of  handicapped  individuals  by 
^rdepartment.  agency,  and  instrumental- 
uy  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  affirmative  ac- 
tlon  programs  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  together  with  r^sommMda- 
tlons  as  to  legislation  or  othe.  appropriate 
action  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  such  prac- 
tices. Such  report  shaU  also  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  effectiveness  of  the  ComnUt- 
tee-8  activities  under  subsecUon  (c)   of  this 

section.  _^    .  .  ,_  ,_ 

<e)  An  tadlvldual  who.  as  a  part  of  his  in- 
dlviduaUaed  rehahlUtatlon  written  program 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  this  Act. 
participates  In  a  program  of  unpaid  waA  ex- 
^ence  Ui  a  Federal  agancy,  shall  not.  by 
reison  thereof,  be  considared  to  be  a  Federal 
employee  or  to  be  aubject  to  the  provisions 
of  Uw  relating  to  Federal  employment,  in- 
cluding those  reUting  to  hours  of  vrork 
rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  bene- 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperau  with 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions. . 

(2)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  61.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  61.360.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  f>n'1'"e  June  30, 1974. 

AlCHTTECTXTaAl,    AND   TaANSPOaTATlON    B«»Sia«H 
COMPIXANCX    BOAXD 

Sec  603.  (a)  ThM*  i*  established  within 
the  Federal  Government  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barners  Compliance 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  which  shall  he  composed  of  the 
beads  of  each  of  the  foUowlng  Departmants 
or  Agenclee  (or  their  designees  whoae  posi- 
tions are  Executive  Level  TV  or  higher)  : 

(1)  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

( 2 )  Department  of  Transportation: 

(3)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; 

(4)  Department  of  Labor; 
(6)  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(6)  General  Services  Art  ministration; 

(7)  United  States  Postal  Service:  and 

(8)  Veterans'  Admln^at ration, 
(b)   It  shaU  be  the  function  of  the  Board 

to:  (1)  Insure  compUance  with  the  standards 
preacrlbed  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develc^- 
ment  pursuant  to  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-480) ,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  6.  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
306) ;  (2)  Investigate  and  examine  alternative 
^preaches  to  the  architectural,  transporta- 
Uon,   and  attitudlnal   barrlan   confronting 


haxkdlei^ipad  InOlftduala,  partlcularty  with 
reapaet  to  patatie  bulldinga  and  momimcBta, 
parka  and  parklands,  public  tranaportaitlon 
(Including  air,  water,  and  surlaoe  transporta- 
tion wbatbar  InterstaM,  toralcn.  intrastata, 
or  local),  and  raaldentUl  and  lnatitatk»al 
houatng:  (8)  determlna  what  meacuraa  ara 
being  taken  by  Federal,  Stat*,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  by  ottier  puhlle  or  prlrata  non- 
profit agencies  to  eliminate  the  barrlars  de- 
scribed in  clause  (3)  of  this  »ube«rtlon;  (4) 
make  reports  to  the  Preeldent  and  to  Con- 
greas. which  shall  daaerlbe  In  dertall  th«  re- 
sults of  Its  investigations  undar  dauaaa  (3) 
and  (3)  of  this  suheactlon;  and  (6)  make  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congrass  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration as  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to 
rtlmlnate  the  barriers  described  In  danae  (3) 
of  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
aeotton.  the  Board  sball  conduct  invaatlga- 
tlons.  hold  pubile  hearings,  and  laaue  such 
ordars  as  It  deems  necessary  to  Lnarire  com- 
pUance with  the  provisions  o*  the  Acts  cttwl 
in  subeectlon  (b) .  Sections  1001  to  1011  of 
title  8,  United  States  Code.  shaU  apply  to 
procedtires  under  this  section,  and  an  order 
of  compliance  Issued  by  the  Board  shaU  be  a 
final  order  for  purposes  of  Judicial  review. 

(d)  The  Board  U  authorlaed  to  appoint  as 
many  hearing  examiners  as  are  neceesaxy  for 
proceedings  required  to  be  conducted  under 
thU  section.  The  provlalMa  sppllcaWe  to 
hearing  examiners  appointed  under  section 
3108  of  title  8,  United  States  Code,  shaU  apply 
to  hearing  examiners  appointed  under  this 
subsection.  ^-_* 

(e)  The  departments  or  aganctas  speciiua 
in  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  sectton  shaU  make 
avaUaWe  to  the  Board  such  technical,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  aaslatance  as  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  functlona  tmdar  tMs 
aection.  and  the  Board  may  appoint  such 
other  advlaers,  techmcal  experts,  and  consul- 
tants as  It  deems  necessary  to  asatst  «  In  car- 
ryli^  mit  its  functions  under  ta»ls  section. 

(D  The  Board  shaU.  at  the  end  of  aaoh 
fiscal  year,  report  Its  sotlvlties  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  to  llhe  Ooa«rass.  Bu<* 
report  shall  include  an  aaseasment  of  the 
extent  of  convll^nce  with  the  Acta  cited  In 
sateeetloo  (b)  of  thU  sectloti,  along  with  a 
deecrtptton  and  anatTsla  of  inveatlgatlons 
nMde  and  action*  taken  by  the  Board. 

(g)  There  is  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  j^urpoee  of  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  f\incttc«e  «f  the  Board  undw  this  sec- 
tion 61.000.000  for  the  fiscal  ye«r  ending 
June  SO.  1973:  tlJSO.OOO  for  th*  fUcal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  »1.800J)00  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

xuTLOTicairr  umum  rxiwaAi.  comtbacts 
Sac.  608.  (a)  Any  contract  entered  into  by 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  for  the 
proctirement  of  personal  property  and  non- 
personal   servlcee    (Including   construction) 
for  the  United  SUtes  shall  contain  a  pro- 
Tlaion  requlrlns  that,  in  employing  persona 
to  carry  out  such  contract,  the  party  con- 
tracting with  the  United   States  shall  take 
affirmative  action  to  employ  and  advance  In 
employment    qualified    handicapped     Indi- 
vidual* as  defined  to  section  6(7)    The  pro- 
TUlons  of  this  section  shaU   apply  to  any 
subcontract  entered  Into  by  a  prime  contract 
or   In    carrying   out   any   contract    for   the 
procurement  of  personal  property  and  nftn- 
peraonal    services    (including   construction) 
for  the  United  States.  The  President  sbaU 
Implement  the  provisions  of  this  section  by 
promulgating  regulations  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
(b)  If  any  handicapped  Individual  believes 
any  contractor  has  f aUed  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  hi*  contract  with  the 
United   States,   relating   to  employment  of 
handicapped    Individuals,    such    Individual 
may  fUe  a  complaint  with  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Department  shall  promptly  In- 


veatlgate  such  comjAalnt  and  sbaU  take  such 
action  tbereon  aa  *•  facts  and  drCTimatanos* 
warrant  consistent  wTth  the  terms  of  such 
oontraet  uaA  tbe  laws  and  r«g:nUtlaBa  appli- 
tkwvto. 


MON DiaCaHdMATTOIf  ITHUU  VXDBBAL  OaAVn 

^c.  604.  No  ocberwlae  quallfUd  kandl- 
caf^ped  or  severely  handicapped  individual  In 
the  United  BUtaa.  aa  defined  in  ■aetUin  6  of 
this  Act.  ahaU.  solely  by  reason  of  hi*  baaiil- 
cap,  be  excluded  frxim  the  partlrtpation  In, 
be  denied  the  beneilU  of .  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  aetlvaly 
receiving  Federal  flnanrlai  a— tstsnce 
TTTLB  VII— AmMiaCDm  TO  RAMDOLFH- 
8HBPPABD  ACT 
Sac.  700.  This  title  may  be  cited  a*  the 
-'Randolph -Sheppard  Act  for  the  Kind 
Aawndments  of  1973". 

ATTTHoaizATioiT  Aifs  raxTxaxivcx  roa  opkea- 
TioM  or  vxmuxc  racnjms  ov  naoxL 
raorasTT 

Sac.  701.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authoriae  the  operation  of 
■tand*  In  Federal  buUdln^B  by  blind  petaona. 
to  enlarge  the  economic  opportunlttsa  of  the 
blind,  and  for  other  purposes."  (hereinafter 
referred  to  aa  the  "Banrtnlph -Sheppard  Act") 
approved  June  30.  193d,  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  107),  1*  s mended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  enacting  dauae  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"That  (a)  for  the  purpose*  of  providing  blind 
persons  with  remunerative  employment,  en- 
larging the  economic  opportunities  of  the 
blind,  and  stimulating  the  blind  to  greater 
efforts  in  striving  to  make  thamaelvaa  self- 
supporting,  blind  persons  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  sbaU  be  auihorlaed  to 
operate  vending  facilities  on  any  Federal 
property. 

"(b)  In  authortxlng  the  operating  of  vend- 
ing faculties  on  Federal  property,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  blind  peraona  llceaesd  by  a 
State  agency  as  provided  in  thla  Act;  and 
the  head  of  each  department  or  aguiey  in 
control  of  the  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  Federal  property  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Seoetwy.  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Prwldant,  prescribe  reg- 
ulations daslgned  to  aaaure  that  such  prefer- 
ence 1*  given  to  such  licensed  bUnd  parsons 
(liLclading  aaalgnment  of  vending  marhlne 
Income  to  achieve  and  protect  such  prefer- 
ence) without  adversely  affecUng  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States." 

STATE  UCXNSZMC  ACXITCnCS  ANS  QXTAUnCATTONS 

roa  Licxxaxxa 
Sac.  703.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Baulolph- 
Sheppard  Act  1*  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(1)  make  surveys  of  concession  vending 
c^portunltles  for  blind  persona  on  Federal 
^^n<^  other  property  In  the  United  States;" 

(2)  paragraph  l4)  la  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "at  least  twenty-one  yeara 
of  age"; 

(B)  striking  out  "articles  dlq>enaed  auto- 
matically or  In  containers  or  wrapping  In 
which  they  are  placed  before  receipt  by  the 
vending  stand,  and  such  other  artlclea  as 
may  be  approved  for  each  property  by  the 
department  or  agency  In  control  of  the  main- 
tenance, opwatlon,  and  protection  thereof 
and  the  State  licensing  agency  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
the  fttat  section:"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  'food*,  beverages,  and 
other  such  articles  or  services  dlspateed  au- 
tomatlcaHy  or  manuaUy  and  prepared  on  or 
off  the  premtoes  in  accordance  with  all  ap- 
pUcable  health  laws,  as  determined  by  the 
State  llcMistng  agency:":  axtd 

(C)  i*T<^'"g  out  "stands"  and  "stand"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "faciUtle*"  and 
"faciuty".  respectively. 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 
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(1)  •trlklng  out  "aUiul"  wh»f  It  ^>p«*n 
in  tb«  nnx  md  ••cond  wbtcaoM  »im1  inawrt- 
ing  In  U«u  thanot  "fiomty"; 

(3)  Btrtklng  out  "»nd  »»»•  nHO^  tor  »t 
leMt  one  y«w  In  the  St»t«  In  wtUcb  «uoh 
■t«nd  U  to  be  locAtad":  uul 

(3)  ■tracing  out  "but  *n  fcble.  in  ■pit«  of 
tuch  Inllrmlty,  to  operate  Buch  rtands". 

(c)  Section  3(0)  of  euch  Act  U  unenoea 
by  striking  out  "«*»Bd"  to  both  pUcee  to 
which  It  appears  and  toaerttag  In  Ueu  thereof 
"facility".  _^  ^ 

«J)  Section  a  of  euch  Act  U  further  amend- 
•d  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  at  the 
end  thereof  a«  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Aft«  January  1,  1678.  no  depart- 
ment agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  BUtes  sbaU  own.  rent.  lea»e.  or  otber- 
wUe  occupy,  to  whoie  or  to  part,  any  buUd- 
ing  unless,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  State  licensing  agency.  It  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  that  (A)  such 
bulldtog  includes  a  satisfactory  site  or  sites 
for  the  location  and  operation  of  a  vendtog 
faculty  by  a  blind  peraon,  or  (B)  if  a  build- 
ing Is  to  be  constructed,  substantially  altered, 
or  renovated  for  use  by  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality,  the  design  for 
such  construction,  substantial  alteration,  or 
renoratlon.  tocludes  a  satisfactory  site  or 
sites  for  the  location  and  operation  of  a  vend- 
ing facility  by  a  blind  person. 

•■(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  (A)  when  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  lloenstog  agency  determtoe  that  the 
number  of  people  ustog  the  property  Is  or 
will  be  Insuinclent  to  support  a  vendtog  fa- 
cility, and  (B)  to  any  privately  owned  build- 
ing any  part  of  which  is  leased  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  and  In  which.  (I)  prior  to  the 
execution  of  such  lease,  the  lessor  or  any  of 
his  tenanU  had  to  operation  a  restaurant 
or  other  food  facility  to  a  part  of  the  buUd- 
ing  not  included  to  such  lease,  and  (U)  the 
operation  of  tuch  a  vendtog  facility  by  a 
hltod  person  would  be  In  proximate  and 
subatantlal  direct  competition  wttb  such 
restaurant  or  other  food  facility. 

"(8)  l*or  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'satisfactory  site"  means  an  area 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  suffi- 
cient space,  electrical  and  plumbtag  outlets, 
and  such  other  faculties  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  for  the  location  and 
operation  of  a  vending  faclUty  by  a  bltod 
person." 

AKsmuTioN  arrwaiN  ophiato«s  and 
Lictmnto  AOXNcixa 
Sic.  703.  Section  3  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
paid  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  "stand" 
In  Both  places  to  which  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing to  Ueu  thereof  "facUlty"; 

(3)  striking  out  to  paragraph  (3)  "stands", 
to  both  places  to  which  it  appears,  and 
"stand",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fa- 
culties" and  "faclUty".  respectively,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  to  paragraph  (6) 
"stand"  and  Inserttog  to  Ueu  thereof  "fa- 
culty", and  by  inserttog  immediately  before 
the  peorlod  at  the  end  of  such  paragrsph  the 
foUowing:  ".  and  to  agree  to  subnUt  the 
grievances  of  any  blind  licensee  no*  other- 
wise resolved  by  such  hearing  to  binding  ar- 
Wtrmtlon  as  provided  in  section  8  of  this 
Act.  

AtBiraATION  BETWXIN  AGKNCIXS; 
ABSrrKATIOIT  BOAXD 

Sec.  704.  The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  U 
further  amended  by  redesignating  sections  6 
through  8  as  sections  8  through  10,  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 6,  the  foUowliig   new  sections: 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  Any  blind  Uoeneee  who  U  dls- 
SAtlsfled  with  any  action  arlstog  frran  the 
operation  or  administration  of  the  vending 
facility  program  may  flle  a  eotnplatot  with 
the  Secretory  who  shaU  convene  a  panel  to 
arbitrate  the  dispute  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  this  Act.  and  the  decision  of  such  panel 


shaU   be  final  and   binding  on  the  parties 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act. 

"<b)  Whenever  any  State  licensing  agency, 
daatgnated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act,  determines  that  any  deiMurtment, 
ageoey,  or  instnunentaUtj  of  the  United 
States  that  has  control  of  the  maintenance, 
operation,  and  protecUon  of  Federal  property 
is  falling  to  comply  with  the  provisions  <^ 
this  Act  or  any  regulations  Issued  thereun- 
der such  licensing  agency  may  flle  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Secretary  who  shall  convene 
a  panel  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  pursuant  to 
section  of  this  Act.  and  the  decision  of  such 
panel  shall  be  flnal  and  binding  on  the 
parties  except  as  otherwise  provided  to  this 
Act. 

"Sac.  7.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complatot 
Ued  under  section  6  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  convene  an  ad  hoc  arbltiutlon 
panel  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  Such 
panel  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  11  of  chapter  5  ot  title  5. 
UxUted  States  Code,  give  notloe,  conduct 
a  hearing,  and  render  Its  decision  which  shall 
be  a  ftoal  agency  action  within  the  meaning 
of  section  704  of  such  title  5.  The  appropri- 
ate cotut  of  appeals  ahaU  have  Jurisdiction 
of  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  any  such 
panel  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  7  of  such  title  6. 

"(b)(1)  The  arbitration  panel  convened  by 
the  Secretary  to  hear  the  grievances  of  U- 
censed  bltod  persons  shall  be  comp)oeed  of 
three  members  appo  toted  as  foUows: 

"(A)  one  todlvldual  designated  by  the  head 
of  the  SUte  licensing  agency: 

"(B)  one  Individual  designated  by  the  U- 
censed  bltod  operator:  and 

"(C)  one  Individual  Jototly  designated  by 
the  members  appototed  imder  subparagraph 
(A)  and  (B)  who  shaU  serve  as  chairman. 
If  any  party  faUs  to  designate  a  member  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  (A),  (B).  or  (C)  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  designate  such  member  on  behalf 
ot  such  party. 

"(3)  The  arbitration  p(«el  convened  by  the 
Secretary  to  hear  oomplatote  filed  by  a  State 
llcenstog  agency  shall  be  oompoeed  of  three 
members  appointed  as  f oUows : 

"(A)  one  todlvldual,  who  shall  serve  as 
chairman,  designated  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  one  todlvldual  designated  by  the  head 
of  the  Federal  department,  agency,  or  to- 
strumentallty  controlUng  the  Federal  prop- 
erty over  which  the  dispute  arose;  and 

"(C)  one  todlvldual  Jointly  designated  by 
the  members  appointed  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  or  (B). 

If  any  party  falls  to  designate  a  member  un- 
der paragraph  ( 2 )  (A),  (B).  or  (C).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  such  member  on  behalf 
of  such  party.  If  the  panel  appointed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( 3 )  finds  that  the  acts  or 
practices  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  are  to  violation  of  this  Act. 
or  any  regulation  issued  thereunder,  the  head 
of  any  such  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality shall  cause  such  acts  or  practices 
to  be  terminated  promptly  and  shall  take 
such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  decision  of  the  p«mel. 

"(c)  The  decisions  of  any  panel  convened 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  matters  of  public  record  and  shaU  be  pub- 
lished to  the  Federal  Register." 

DBTINmONS 

Sxc.  708.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  term  'blind  person'  means  a 
person  whose  central  vl«ual  acuity  does  not 
exceed  20/300  to  the  better  eye  with  correct- 
ing lenses  or  whoee  visual  acuity.  If  better 
than  20/200.  Is  aiccompenled  by  a  limit  to  the 
field  of  vision  In  the  better  eye  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  Its  widest  diameter  subtends  an 
angle  of  no  greater  than  20  degrees.  In  de- 
termtolng  whether  an  Individual  Is  blind, 
there  shall  be  an  examination  by  a  physician 
skUled  In  diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an  op- 


tometrist,   wblobevw    the    todlvldual    shaU 

select." 

(b)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "poeaeesion."  the  words 
"Puerto  Rloo.". 

(c)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therectf  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  term  'vending  facility'  means  (1) 
automatic  vending  machines,  snackbars,  cart 
service,  shelters,  counters,  and  such  other 
appropriate  auxUlary  equipment  as  the  Sec- 
retary ntay  prescribe  by  regulation  as  being 
necessary  for  the  sale  of  the  articles  or  serv- 
ices described  to  section  3(a)  (4)  and  which 
may  be  operated  by  blind  licensees,  and  (3) 
cafeterias  If,  upon  a  demonstration  by  the 
State  licensing  agency,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  tocluslon  of  such  faculties  is 
feasible  and  that  there  Is  a  program  of  train- 
ing and  supervision  of  blind  Ucenseee  that 
wlU  assure  the  development  of  the  skUls 
needed  to  operate  such  a  facility." 


OrrBCTTR  DATS 

SBC.  706.  Except  as  provided  to  section  703 
(d),  this  title  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  time  limit  on  this  bill. 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — with  no  time  Ilmita- 
tlcm  being  api^ed — that  the  pending 
business  be  Isud  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  unobjected-to  Items  on  the  calen- 
dar, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1150, 
up  to  and  including  Calendar  No.  1159 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JERRY  L.  CHANCELLOR 

The  bill  (H.R.  7946)  for  the  relief  of 
Jerry  L.  Chancellor  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HAROLD  J.  SEABORG 

The  bill  (H.R.  6467)  for  the  relief  of 
Harold  J.  Seaborg  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DAVID  J.  POSTER 

The  bill  (HJl.  10012)  for  the  relief  of 
David  J.  Foster  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SARA  B.  GARNER 

The  bill  (H.R.  12099>  for  the  relief  of 
Sara  B.  Gamer  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ANNE  M.  SACK 

The  bill  (H.R.  12903)  for  the  relief  of 
Aime  M.  Sack  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


to  a  third  reading,  rwwl  th«  third  Ume. 
and  passed. 

AUGUST  F.  WALZ 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3008)  for  the  rdlef  of  August  P. 
Walz  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary   with   mi 
amendment  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That,  on  such  terms  that  It  deems  Just,  the 
United   States  Postal   Service  is  authortoed 
to  compromise,  release,  or  discharge  In  whole 
or  to  part  the  UabUlty  of  August  F.  Wala. 
postmaster.  Unlt«l  States  Post  0«ce.  WU- 
Stogton,  Delaware,  of  the  sum  of  $a»,97B.M. 
representing  the  amount  of  a  revenue  defi- 
ciency charged  to  his  postal  account  as  post- 
master. Such  deficiency  resulting  from  un- 
paid postage  on  second-class  transient  maU- 
ings  of   the   "WUmlngton  Suburban  News  " 
and  the  ftoanclal  InabUlty  of  the  owner  of 
such   newspaper,    and   after    hU   death.    hU 
estate,  to  pay  any  part  of  such  amount. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to- 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 


HERBERT  IMPROTE 

The  bill  (HJl.  10363)  for  the  relief  of 
Herbert  Improte  was  considered,  ordered 


MAURICE  MARCHBANK8 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  3055)  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Marchbanks,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  ineert: 
That  Maurice  Marchbanks  Is  relieved  of  aU 
UabUlty  to  repay  to  the  UiUted  States  the 
sum  of  $867.30.  the  amount  he  was  reim- 
bursed by  the  United  States  to  special  ex- 
penses tocurred  In  a  move  from  the  State  of 
Texas  to  the  State  of  Artaona  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  employment  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service   which   expenses  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  speclaUy  promised  to 
pay    and  or    reimburse.    In    the    audit    and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States.  fuU 
credit    shall    be    given    for    the    respective 
amounts  tor  which  UabUlty  U  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sic.  2.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  o«  any 
money  to  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Maurice  Marchbanks,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  for 
which  UabUlty  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

8k.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  ahaU  be  paid  or 
deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  acent  cr  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  to 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
ShaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwlthstandtog.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exoeedtog  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


8,  after  the  word  "withheld",  strike  out 
"of  and  Insert  "from". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed.  

DONALD  W.  WOTRING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11047)  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
W.  Wotrlng,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  JndVdary 
with  amendmente  on  page  1.  line  •,  after 
the  word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  strike  out  ••$688.2«.",  and  Insert 
••$662.61,";  ^  ..    _.    .„ 

In  Une  7,  after  the  word  "period  , 
strike  out  'beglnntng  July  1.  1»61,  md 
ending";  and  toaert  "January  1,  1967, 
through". 

The  amendmaits  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendmentt  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  . 

Ttie  bill  was  read  the  third  Ume,  and 

passed. 

The  Senate  eootlnued  with  the  con- 
skteratlcn  of  the  h*a  (8.  3987)  to  replace 
the  Vocational  RahmblUtatlon  Act,  to  ex- 
tend and  revtee  the  authorlaatlon  of 
grants  to  State*  for  vocatknal  and  com- 
ptetaenaive  r^MbUlUtlan  ■cnrlceB,  to  aa- 
thorlae  suwrionentary  funds  for  voca- 
tional and  comprehenatve  rebaJaillltatkm 
servlcea  to  sewereiy  handlcai«Md  todWd- 
uals,  to  expand  special  Federal  JeBpon- 
slbUltiee  and  research  and  tratntag  with 
respect  to  handicapped  individuals,  to 
establish  an  Oflloe  for  the  Handlaawed 
within  ti^  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. 


CPL.  BOBBY  R.  MULLINS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  CRR.  11629)  for  the  relief  of  Cpl. 
Bobby  R.  MulUns.  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  am-^ndment  on  page  2,  Itoae 


REHABILITATION  ACT  OP  1972 
The    PRKSIDINO    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  .^     .  ,     ,. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  now  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
measure,  although,  after  discussing  the 
Senate  measure,  we  will  substitute  a 
House  measure  and  Insert  into  it  the 

Senate  amendments.         

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator should  ask  unanimous  ocxisMit  that 
it  be  in  order  te  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
cm  the  House  bill.  Will  the  Senator  please 
identify  the  1^11  by  number? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  SO  ask  with  respect 

to  HJl.  8S96.  __^^     ^ 

•me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  in  order  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  HJl.  8395. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  m^TS. 
The  yeas  and  nays  vere  ordered. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consider- 
ation of  S.  3987  and  its  companion  meas- 
ure House  bill  SMS.  the  foUowtng  staff 
members  be  affwded  t±ie  privileges  of  the 
flow:  Prom  the  majority  staff  of  the 
Cwnmlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Jonathan  Steinberg.  Robert  Humphreys, 
Mlchari  Bums  and  Usa  Walker ;  from  the 
minority  staff  <rf  the  committee,  Roy 
MUlenson,  and  from  the  staff  of  Senator 


STArroui,  the  raaktof  minort^  ^^^SIST 
of   the  B«ft)ceframlttee  on   the  Hanfi- 

capped,MlkePrancto.  

The  PRWroiNO  OPfTCER.  Without 

objection.  »  :*  ordered.     

Mr.  CRAM8TOW.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
wish  to  mate  a  few  genena  reo^m  ** 
this  point  retarding  the  eiteaordinary 
contributions  made  to  ttie  drrrtopmen* 
of  this  legislation  by  so  many  tndlTld- 
uals.  First.  I  wish  to  exveva  my  pei»o«»i 
gratitude  to  the  chalman  of  the  8ub- 
commHtee  en  the  Handleapped.  «b^- 
ttngulshed  Senator  f  pom  We*  Virginia 
(Mr  Randolph)  ,  who  some  tinae  a«o  re- 
quested that  I  aet  as  ehalrtBaB  <rf  the 
subcommfttee  for  the  purpoee  of  e«i- 
slderatKm  of  the  legislation  to  extaad 
the  VoeaOenal  HehabUitatlaD  Act  which 
expired  on  JOM 10.  irr».  I  was  prlvfleged 
to  earry  out  these  respenelblllties  and 
was  f  avwed  at  aU  tlines  with  the  utmos* 
cooperation  and  asslstanoe  by  the  8i»a- 
tor  from  West  Virginia.  The  bm  which 
we  have  broui^  forth  frem  the  coiMalt- 
tee  bears  the  unmlwUlraWe  Imprint  of 
his  outstanding  contrlbaticns. 

Also  providing  great  Input  and  lead- 
ership in  the  drafting  and  movement 
through  oommlttee  of  this  legislation  was 
«ie  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  .  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  en  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare He  has  likewise  afforded  us  mag- 
nificent assUtanoe  and  cooperation  in 
this  effort.  .     . 

But  this  bill  is  in  no  way  avproduct 
of  the  majority  party  of  the  committee. 
Rather  It  Is  the  concerted  effort  oi  ax 
Bmators— three  from  the  majority  and 
three  from  ttie  minority.  The  eontrlbu- 
tvons  of  the  Buiator  from  Vermont  (Ito. 
StAWow).    the   distinguished    r*n"tti 
mlnortty  member  of  the  Suboommlttee 
on  the  Handicapped,  and  those  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr-  -'JT^l: 
the  ranking  mtnortty  member  of  the  fun 
committee,  have  been  most  sutostantlal 
and    their    assistance    and    blparuean 
spirit  have  been  absolutely  tndl9«sa- 
ble  In  brtngtof  us  to  the  point  of  floor 
consideration  today.  Fhially.  I  want  to 
thank  for  Ma  efforts,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  TAW),  who  introduced  the 
Miministrstlan  btll.  8. 3S68. 

Mr    l>i«8ldent.  tills  truly  Mpartisan 
tneasoR!  Is  alee  due  directly  to  the  enor- 
mous energies  of  staff  mmibers  repre- 
senting these  six  Benators.  They  w^t 
oomtless  hoars  In  staff  meetings  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  the  bm  as  reported, 
and  thus  I  would  Uke  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  IndlvldualB  for  the  hl«h  purpose 
and  dedleatton  which  they  have  brought 
to  this  measure.  1  refer  specUlcally  to 
Bob  HumphiJeys  on  behalf  of  Senator 
RAjraoiPH:   Lisa  Walker  on  behalf  of 
Chairman  Wn-UAjsa,  Roy  MUlenson  <m 
behalf  of  Senator  Jawts  ai^  the  eaaa- 
mlttee  minority,  Mike  Francis  <»  be- 
half of  Senator  SrArroRD,  Pat  Qwaltney 
who  worked  on  this  measure  for  Sena- 
tor  Tatt.   and   Mike   Bums   and   Jon 
Steinberg  who  have  worked  with  me. 

Also,  Mr.  PresUtoat.  a  special  word  of 
appreciation  is  due  to  the  techrical  sup- 
port which  we  received,  throughout  om- 
^nsideratlon  of  this  legislation  from 
the  Department  ef  Health.  ««>•«««. 
and  Welfare  and  ipeirtloiflaily  fi^mthe 
Rehabim«*lon 
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Notowortby  in  that  ngard  wm  Um  great 
dedlcatioa.  patleooe  and  cooperative 
spirit  which  Dr.  Bill  Bean,  ol  the  Re- 
habilitation 8«Kyic«s  Adminiatration. 
brought  to  the  work  of  responding  to  our 
many  questions  and  requests. 

Mr.  Preeident,  it  Is  a  «:»9^  privUege  to 
have  been  afforded  the  task  of  managing 
on  the  floor  today.  S.  3987  as  which  I  re- 
ported It  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  This  is  the  major 
piece  of  legislation  affecting  handicap- 
ped individuals  in  the  United  States. 
Over  the  3  years  of  authorized  programs 
In  the  bin.  as  reported,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $4,910,570,000  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  six.  titles  of  the 
bill. 

In  fiacal  year  1972,  approximately  1.- 
110,046  disabled  persons  were  served  by 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies, 
and  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration In  HEW  reports  that  326,- 
138  of  them  were  considered  to  be  re- 
habilitated. This  is  not  an  Insignificant 
achievement  If  these  figures  can  Indeed 
be  verified,  but  even  this  number  of  suc- 
ceaefu)  cases  must  be  taken  in  the  con- 
text of  the  estimated  7  to  12  miUion 
handicapped  Individuals  In  the  Nation 
who  have  not  reallaed  their  vocational 
potentials. 

Spedflcally,  a  great  deal  more — Just  In 
the  ctkse  of  quantity — needs  to  be  done. 
But  that  is  not  the  principal  thrust  of 
this  bill.  Even  with  f\ill  funding  of  the 
appropriations  levels  authorized  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes that  there  will  not  be  available 
sufficient  funds  to  serve  anywhere  near 
the  numbers  requiring  vocational  re- 
habilitation, as  well  as  those  for  whom 
a  more  independent  life,  although  no 
vocational  goal,  is  poasible.  Thus,  the 
thrust  of  this  bill.  In  terras  of  the  basic 
vocational  rehabilltatloD  program,  is  to 
require  that  far  more  indlviduala  with 
severe  handicaps  be  served  than  at 
present. 

ReoQgniilng  that  the  final  goal  of  aU 
rehftUliUtion  services  must  be  to  better 
the  lives  of  the  individuals  served,  this 
bill  places  particular  emobaeia  on  a 
method  of  providing  services  vblch  will 
be  responsive  to  Individual  needs,  and 
will  Insure  that  no  tatdlvldaBl  wtU  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  program  merely  because 
his  handicap  is  too  severe. 

The  committee  bill  follows  House  intent 
to  provide  an  emphaais  on  services  to 
severely  handicapped  individuals,  by  ex- 
panding the  range  of  serrlcee  that  may  be 
provided  and  by  earmarking  funds  out 
of  the  basic  program  so  that  ttae  States 
will  be  better  able  to  provide  the  services 
severely  handicapped  individuals  will 
need.  Included  in  the  expansion  of  serv- 
ices are  comprehenalve  rehabilitation 
services  which  Include  services  which 
win  enable  severely  handlct4?P«d  individ- 
uals, for  whom  a  vocational  goal  Is  Im- 
posslhle,  to  prepare  to  live  more  inde- 
pendently. 

However,  the  committee  bill,  in  recog- 
nition that  a  productive  and  financially 
independent  life  is  of  primary  impor- 
Uknce.  insures  that  no  individual  may  be 
w;lTyVMl  from  vocational  training.  co\m- 
Milnc  and  related  i«bahiUtatkm  aervlces 
alnwd  at  a  yqcatlonal  goal  without  thor- 


ough and  detailed  evaluation  of  his  re- 
habilitation  potential   and   an  expUcit 
statement  by  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
encompassing  the  reasons  why  he  has 
concluded   beyond   a   reasonable   doubt 
that  a  vocational  goal  is  not  appropriate. 
In  addition,  the  committee  bill  places 
greater  emphasis  on  research  and  on  the 
development  of  Innovative  rehabilitation 
techniques,  equipment  and  devices  which 
will  ameliorate  the  effects  of  handicap- 
ping conditions  and  make  employment 
more  feasible  for  a  severely  handicapped 
Individual.  By  increasing  funding  and 
authority  available  for  these  purposes, 
and  giving  statutory  responsibility  to  the 
Commissioner     of     the     Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  for  all  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  services,  research,  and 
training  In  connection  with  services  to 
handicapped  individuals,  the  committee 
bill  seeks  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
expanding   and    improving    services    to 
handicapped  Individuals,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  more  severely 
handicapped  indivldualB. 

The  committee  bill  also  responds  to 
the  need  for  services  within  certain  tar- 
get populations — Including   spinal  cord 
Injured  Individuals,  those  suffering  from 
end-stage  renal  disease,  severely  handi- 
capped deaf,  deaf-blind  and  older  blind 
individuals  and  handicapped  migrants — 
for  whom  services  are  presently  inade- 
quate,   by    providing    special    Federal 
categoricsd  programs  to  serve  these  per- 
sons. The  committee  bill  also  deals  with 
problems  such  as  discrimination  in  Fed- 
eral  employment   and  Federal    grants, 
architectural  barriers,  and  the  coordina- 
tion and  Improvement  of  programming 
for  handicapped  individuals,  which  be- 
cause of  their  complex  nature  and  wide- 
ranging  effects  cannot  be  dealt  with  only 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration but  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
delivery  of  relevant  and  effective  services 
to  handicapped   individuals,   by  estab- 
lishing a  number  of  !teency-wlde  and 
executive  branch-wide  special  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senate  bill 
agrees  with  much  of  the  substance  In 
the  House  bill  and  generally  concurs  with 
the  purposes  of  the  House  bill,  there  are 
certain  differences  in  at)proach  and  em- 
phasis, which  I  wish  to  Summarize  briefiy 
at  this  point. 

ST7MMART    OT    l»»bvlSIOWS 


1.    SERVICES    TO    SrVEREtT    HAKDICAPPEO 

rtrDVrcDXj  la^B 


Rather  than  set  up  a  separate  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  supple- 
mentary services  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped, as  was  done  by  the  House,  the 
Committee  bill  earmarks  15  percent  of 
the  authorization  unde;r  the  basic  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  <part  B) 
to  be  used  as  supplementary  funds  (part 
C)  for  providing  vocational  or  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  services.  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  which  con- 
tribute to  gainful  employment;  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  services  Include  all 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
other  services  which  aaay  be  necessary 
to  enable  severdy  handicapped  individ- 
uals to  live  more  Independently  and 
self- sufficiently. 
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In  order  to  ensure  that  emphasis  Is 
put  on  developing  vocational  goals  for 
severely  handicapped  Individuals,  a  10 
percent  limitation  is  put  on -the  expendi- 
ture of  fimds  under  part  B  and  part  C 
for  severely  handicapped  individuals  for 
whom  a  vocational  goal  is  not  indicated. 
Supplementary  funds  under  part  C  can 
be  used  only  after  the  agency  has  ex- 
ceeded, because  of  the  severity  of  the 
individual's  handicap,  twice  the  average 
cost  in  providing  services  to  an  individ- 
ual. This  provision  was  included  to  try 
to  ensure  that  agencies  have  the  addi- 
tional funds  needed  to  provide  full  serv- 
ices to  severely  handicapped  individuals, 
thus   providing   an  incentive  to   these 
agencies  to  undertake  to  serve  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  requires  that  the 
basic  costs  for  services — vocational  or 
comprehensive    rehabilitation — will    be 
paid  from  part  B  funds  in  order  that 
there  be  no  counterincentlve  to  spend 
part  C  funds  for  those  Individuals  who 
are  truly  severely  handicapped. 

Provisions  have  been  included  in  the 
State  plan  requirements  to  ensure  that 
planning  for  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals is  undertaken,  and  to  require 
a  special  emphasis  on  serving  these  in- 
dividuals. 

An  important  procedural  provision  has 
been  Included  In  the  committee  bill  re- 
quiring an  individualized  written  reha- 
bilitation program  be  drawn  up  for  every 
handicapped  individual  served,  smd  to  be 
drawn  up  in  consultation  with  that  in- 
dividual. The  counselor  Is  required  to 
explore  every  means  for  establishing  a 
vocational  or  job-oriented  goal  for  each 
Individual,  and  to  specify  fully  in  the 
written  program  the  reasons  why  this 
was  Impossible  If  he  finds  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  Individual  cannot 
realize  a  vocational  goal. 

2.   SBSKARCH    AKD    TRAINING 

The  committee  bill  provides  a  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration,  and  provides  that  all 
authority  for  the  carrying  out  of  func- 
tions imder  titles  I,  n,  and  m  of  the 
Act  shall  be  administered  only  by  the 
Commissioner  of  R8A,  which  authori- 
ties the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall  delegate 
to  him.  In  addition,  the  bill  sets  up 
within  RSA  a  Division  of  Research, 
Training  and  Evaluation,  and  within 
that  Division  a  Center  for  Technology 
Assessment  and  Evaluation;  the  Division 
is  assigned  at  least  10  persormel  positions 
to  carry  out  purposes  related  to  research, 
training  and  evaluation. 

The  bill  places  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  applied  research  and  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  and  devices  to 
aid  in  solving  rehabilitation  problems  of 
handicapped  Individuals.  Besides  the 
general  research  authority,  the  bill  di- 
rects RSA  to  establish  and  operate  Re- 
habilitation Engineering  and  Research 
Centers  in  order  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  technology.  In  addition,  for 
the  first  time,  teleconununlcatlon,  sen- 
sory, and  other  technological  devices  are 
specified  as  services  under  the  basic  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program. 

A  program  of  international  research 
and  exchange  of  personnel  and  techni- 
cal assistance  is  also  included  so  that 
the  United  Stotes  may  more  fully  make 


uM  of  the  many  scientific  and  techno- 
l^cal  appUcations  that  have  been  made 
overseas. 

3.  OTBXB  P«0V1S10NS 

The  committee  bill  requires  that  a 
cUent  advocacy  system  be  cstabhshed  in 
each  state  to  provide  ombudsmen  to  seek 
to  resolve,  quickly  and  effectively,  the 
complaints  of  clients  and  cUent  appU- 
cants  in  each  program  or  project  assisted 
with  funds  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
This  is  a  provision  that  I  feel  is  ex- 
tremely Important  and  promises  tre- 
mendous possibUitles  for  Improving 
niany  social  services  programs  if  it  can 
work  effectively  in  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program. 

The  proposal   for  a   client  advocacy 
system  to  serve  vocational  rehabilitation 
clients  has  its  genesis  In  the  growing 
number  of  ho«>itals  which  are  estab- 
Uahlng  patient  advocat«8  to  attempt  to 
give  the  institutionalized  person  a  sense 
of  being  able  to  affect  the  environment 
In  which  he  is  confined  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  his  day-to-day 
existence.   This  system  is   intended   to 
provide  a  quick.  Informal,  and  Inexpen- 
sive method  of  providing  real  account- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation system  to  the  very  perscmal 
needs  of  individual  handicapped  clients. 
The  Committee   bDl   includes  special 
programs  for  spinal  cord  Injury,  end- 
stage  renal  disease,  severely  handicapped 
deaf  individuals,   deaf-blind  and  older 
blind  individuals,  and  an  earmarking  of 
money  under  special  projects  for  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers. 

The  Committee  bill  carries  a  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Employees — and  directs  it  to  undertake 
an  affirmative  action  program  for  hiring 
In  each  Federal  agency — an  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board,  requires  affirmative  action 
In  employment  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals in  employment  under  Federal  con- 
tracts, and  prohibits  discrimination 
against  qualified  handicapped  individ- 
uals under  Federal  grants. 

The  Committee  bill  includes  in  title 
vn  certain  provisions  amending  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  vrtth  regard  to 
vending  facilities  on  Federal  property, 
which  were  based  upon  S.  2506. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  explained  in  detaU  in  the  Com- 
mittee report  (No.  92-1135)  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  excerpts 
from  that  report,  with  printing  errors 
corrected,  Including  a  very  detailed  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis,  be  set  forth  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

•  •  •  •  • 

XXPLANATION   OF  PROVISIONS 

Sections  1-9 
1.  Provides  %  •tatutory  bMl*  tor  the  R«- 
taAbUltatlon  Services  Admlnlstimtlasi  knd. 
unlike  the  Bouse  bill,  creatM  within  such 
Administration  a  new  Dlvlsloxi  o<  Raeearcli, 
Training  and  Evaluation,  and  within  auch 
Division,  a  new  Center  tor  Technciogy  Aaeess- 
ment  and  Application:  and  provides  that  all 
authorities  provided  to  the  Secretary  under 
UUes  I  through  m  c<  the  bUl  shall  be  dele- 
gated to  the  BSA  ConunisaioneT. 


a.  Speelflca  new  definitions,  not  conUlned 
in  the  House  bill  or  existing  law,  for  the  Act 
which  may  be  summarlMd  as  f«rilows:  deAnes 
"h»ndlo»pp*d  todlvtdual"  to  nwan  any  indi- 
vidual   Who   baa    a   substantial    mental    or 
physical  handicap  to  employjaent  and  who 
can  be  axpMted  to  benefit  tram  vocational 
or  oomprrtienslve  rehabUltatton  SMrvloea;  de- 
fines "oomprehenslve  rehabilitation  services" 
as  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  any 
other  goods  or  services  which  wlU  make  a 
substantial  contribution  in  helping  a  handi- 
capped or  severely  handicapped  IndlTidnal  to 
Improve  his  abUity  to  live  independently  or 
function  normally  with  his  family  and  com- 
munity (this  provides  authority  for  services 
leading  to  a  nonvocational  gotH  for  the  first 
time) :  and  defines  "sovereiy  handicapped  in- 
dividual"   aa    any    handloi«>p«d    mdivldual 
whose  abUlty  to  engage  In  employment  or  to 
function  normaUy  Is  so  Umlted  by  the  severity 
of    his   dlsabUity   that  services    appreciably 
more  ooeUy  and  of  greater  duration  are  re- 
quU^d,  by  virtue  of  the  severity  of  his  handi- 
cap  to  improve  hU  abUity  to  engage  in  em- 
ployment or  live  independanUy  or  function 
normaUy  m  his  community  or  famUy. 
rrtLE  i:  vocational  akd  ootamxKBnrrz  nx- 
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1.  Requires  the  State  In  the  State  plan  to 
include  a  description  of  the  method  to  be 
used  to  expand  services  to  the  severely  handi- 
capped, and  to  provide  that  an  order  of  se- 
lection be  included  if  services  cannot  be  pro- 
vided to  all  eligible  handicapped  mdlvlduals. 
but  differs  from  the  House  bill  by  ipeclfytng 
that  this  order  must  place  special  emphasis 
on  providing  services  to  severely  handicapped 
mdlvlduals;  requires  the  SUte  plan  to  con- 
Uln  policy,  plans  and  methods  to  be  followed 
in    delivering    comprehensive    rehabUltatlon 
services  to  severely  handicapped  individuals; 
In  a  change  from  existing  law,  redefines  mlnl- 
mtun  services  to  be  provided  to  all  handi- 
capped individuals  as  evaluation  <rf  rehabUl- 
tatlon potentUl  for  up  to  18  months  dura- 
tion, counseling,  guidance,  referral,  place- 
ment and  client  advocacy  services,  vocational 
and  other  training  servlcea  and  famUy  sarv- 
Ices  where  necessary  to  the  ad  juattaent  <x  re- 
habilitation  of   a   handicapped    Indlvlduai. 
physical    and    mental    restoratlcm    serrlDee 
(subject  to  reimbursement  from  otter  pro- 
grams and  private  Insurance)   and  mainte- 
nance payments  during  the  process  of  re- 
habUltatlon; and  expands  from  existing  law 
and  the  House  bUl  the  scope  of  vocational 
and  comprehensive  services  to  Include  as  a 
dlacretloxtary  service  the  provision  of  tele- 
communication, sensory  and  other  aids  and 
devices;  requires  the  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon counselor  or  coordinator  to  develop  for 
each  individual  an  indlvldualleed  written  re- 
habilitation program  which  will  be  reviewed 
on  an  annual  basis  by  the  counselor  and  the 
client  (or  where  appropriate,  hU  parent  or 
guardian),  and  wUl  contain  a  statement  of 
long-range   rehabUltatlon   goals  and   Inter- 
mediate objectives  for  the  mdivldual  and  a 
timetable  for  achieving  them.  Primary  <gn- 
phasls  In  the  development  of  this  program 
mxist  be  the  determination  and  achievement 
of  a  vocational  rehabUltatlon  goal.  The  de- 
cision that  this  go«a  Is  not  possible  can  be 
made  only  in  full  consultation  with  the  in- 
dividual (or  his  parent  or  guardian) .  The  In- 
dividual  program   is  reviewed   annually   at 
which  time  the  client  Is  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  renegotiate  Its  terms. 

2.  Increases  the  authorization  for  basic 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  (see  separate  charts  on  authorization 
levels  under  "cost  estimate") ,  In  part  B  and 
earmarks  16%  of  all  appropriations  for  the 
basic  program  as  supplementary  funds  for 
the  provision  of  vocational  or  comprehensive 
rehabUltatlon  services  for  a  severely  handi- 
capped individual  which  may  be  used  for 
that  individual  only  after  the  cost  of  pur- 
chase and  provision  of  such   services   (In- 


cluding oounseltag)  exceeds,  by  virtue  ^ 
the  severity  of  his  handleap  (as  del«Tnlned 
In  accordance  with  regulaUons  preecrlbad 
by  the  Secretary).  aOO^t  of  the  average  cost 
per  individual  of  the  purchase  and  provUton 
of  su<ih  services  for  all  handicapped  individ- 
uals rebabUltated  in  the  State  In  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  In  addition,  a  10^  limitation 
is  placed  on  funds  expended  under  Part  B 
and  Part  C  for  the  provision  of  services  to 
individuals  who  do  not  have  a  vocational 
goal  This  Is  a  major  change  from  the  House 
bUl  which  provides  a  separate  title  for  serv- 
ices to  severely  handicapped  individuals,  and 
emphasized  through  report  language  a  pri- 
ority for  the  severtly  handicapped  under  the 
basic  procram. 

3,  Bstabllshes  a  new  mandatory  program 
of  clleat  advocacy  systena  within  each  State 
which  will  provide  ombodsiaan  to  seek  to 
resolve  oompialnts  of  cllenU  and  client  ap- 
plicants, and  authorlaes  tbe  Secretary  to 
carry  out  experimental  client  appeal  and  re- 
view systems.  Neither  provlalon  is  contained 
in  existing  law  or  In  U»e  Bouse  blU. 

4.  Propoees  to  make  a  modlflfiatiop  eCeetlve 
In  FY  1974  In  the  State  allotment  formula 
lor  the  basic  profram  tpart  B)  by  distribut- 
ing aU  funds  up  to  •700.000,000  accor^kM  to 
the  existing  formula— mulUplylng  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  State  by  the  SQitare  of  lu  allot- 
ment percentage  and  placing  the  result  In 
ratio  to  aU  other  SUtes,  and  for  flsoal  ye»rs 
after  FT  1973  lor  portions  of  title  I  appro- 
priations up  to  $700,000,000  which  are  •▼»"* 
able  for   allotment  \mder  p«rt  B   (88^    0> 
70O-»9fl6,(X)0.OOO),    the   tvxm  In  exeeee   of 
that  amount  ($506  million)  shall  be  appor- 
Uoned  as  follows :  %  of  it  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation and  1^  of  it  by  allotment  percentage. 
This  change  Is  not  contained  In  the  House 
blU. 


xrrLX  n — special  tkobul  rxsponsibiuiibs 
XstabUabes  new  authority,  slmliar  to  the 
House  bUl,  for  annual  tataraat  giaaU,  to  <!•- 
fray  part  of  the  mortgage  cost  on  rehabUlta- 
tlon faculties,  for  BehablUtation  Centers  for 
severely    handicapped    deaf    individuals,    for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  Centers 
for  epbial  Oord  Injviry,  for  grants  for  services 
for    individuals    suffering    from    end-«tage 
renal  disease  and  fbr  services  to  older  blind 
individuals;  and  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  State  Advisory  OouncUs  on  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  Handicapped,  a  provision  not 
contained  in  the  House  bUU  provides  for  an 
expanded  program  of  granU  for  ^)©clal  proj- 
ects and  demofxstratlons  inoludlng  an  expan- 
sion of   the  special   grant  iwogram  for  re- 
habilitation servlcee  for  handicapped  migra- 
tory or  seasonal  farm  workers  and  their  fam- 
Uleo,  a  provision  slmUar  to  the  House  provi- 
sion   continues  authority  from  existing  law 
for  grants  for  construction  of  rehabUltation 
facilities,  construction  and  operation  of  the 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  and  grants  for  vocational  training  for 
handicapped  Individuals    (IncludUig  weekly 
aUowances  for  maintenance);  and  expands 
the  size  and  broadens  the  authority  of  ttm 
present  National  Advisory  <3ouncU  on  Voca- 
tUwial  Rehabilitation. 

ICH  AXD  TmAnnMO 


Tnu  m 

Consolidates  all  research  and  training  au- 
thority m  present  law  in  one  title;  follow  the 
tatent  of  the  House  bUl  to  provide  greater 
emphasis  on  research  and  training  PBlaWng 
directly  to  the  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped 
mdlvlduals.  by  providing  that  aU  such  au- 
thorities shaU  be  delegat«l  to  and  carried  out 
and  administered  only  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  RehabUltatlon  Services  Administra- 
tion; and  further  identlflse  priorities  for  re- 
search by  providing  for  the  eetabllshmwxt 
and  support  of  new  RehabUltatlon  Reeeareh 
and  Training  Centers,  the  establishment  and 
suiqx»^  of  RehatoUttatton  Engineering  Be- 
■MTCh  Centers.  granU  for  spinal  cord  in- 
jury rcMarch,  and  grants  for  intamatlonal 
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i*b«bmtatlon  r«M«reh  »nd  •xetums*  of  p«r- 
sonnrt  «n<l  t«cbnleai  kMtatanc*. 
•mx*  IV— rtoomAM  *ire  wojwjt  wahjatiom 
Kzpanda  upon  •ImlUr  pioTUlonB  In  th« 
BouM  bill  to  provide  a  Federal  r»apoiun>Ulty 
for  prognm  md  projtct  evaluation  of  the 
Impact  and  eflectlveneea  of  all  programa  au- 
tborlasd  under  tbe  Act.  and  to  determine  and 
rwdetemilne  priorities  for  research,  demon- 
stration and  related  activities;  and  expands 
upon  the  House  provision  under  which  the 
Secretary  would  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  role  of  sheltered  w<vkabops.  In- 
cluding a  study  of  wage  p«ym«nts. 

nlUI  V— OWK.S  FOB  TlHI  UAJnaCAPfBD 

Kstabllshes  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped 
in  the  Oflloe  of  tfce  Secretary  to  develop  a 
VMer«l  ttve-year  plan  for  delivery  of  lerv- 
iCM  to  handicapped  IndlvlduaU  and  to  eval- 
uate, review,  and  take  steps  to  achieve  co- 
ordination in  exUtlng  Federal  programs  for 
handicapped   Individuals;    and   Incorporates 
In  this  OAee  the  function  of  the  National 
Information  and  Iteeources  center  for  the 
Handicapped  contained  in  the  House  bUl  to 
evaluate  existing  data  and  information  sys- 
tems and  to  develop  a  coordinated  system  of 
Infonnatlon  and  data  retrieval  and  dlaaeml- 
natlon  relating  to  services,  programs  and  In- 
formation for  handicapped  individuals, 
xma  VI — toMcmLULmow 
Provides   for   agency-wide   programs,   not 
contained   In   the   Bouse   bUl.   to   focus  on 
problems    of    handicapped   indlvtduaU.    In- 
cluding the  establishment  ct  an  Interagency 
Committee    on   Handicapped   Employees   to 
ensure   the   adequacy  of  hiring,   placement 
and  advancement  practices  In  the  Federal 
government  In  relation  to  handicapped  em- 
ployees and  appUcanU.  and  the  requirement 
of  an  amnnatlve  action  program  to  employ 
qualified  handicapped  employees  by  all  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon 
by  aU  Federal  grantees. 
Trrt*  vn — AMXwoiasirrs  to  sAifDOUfH  shxf- 

PASD  ACT 

Contains  amendments  to  the  Randolph 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  Blind,  which  were  or- 
(leied  reported  to  the  full  Coaunlttee  by  the 
Suboommlttee  on  the  Handicapped  In  S. 
2604  earlier  this  year  (not  part  of  the  Reha- 
bUltatlon  Act  of  1073) . 

HiSTOUcaL  Backobound 

The  Initial  interest  of  the  Congress  in  the 
rehabUlUtion  needs  of  the  disabled  was  cen- 
tered In  the  returning  World  War  I  veterans. 
PropoesOs  were  nret  directed  to  "soldier  re- 
habUlUtion." but  bUls  introduced  in  1917 
and  1B18  also  contained  provisions  for  the 
rehabUltatton  of  the  industrially  disabled. 
A  decision  was  made,  however,  to  proceed 
inlttally  with  the  veteran's  program. 

BlCITB-ntSS  ACT 

The  veteran's  legislation  and  Interest  In 
the  needs  of  the  civilian  industrially  dis- 
abled led  to  the  vocational  rehablliutlon 
prt^ram  enacted  on  June  3.  1930,  when  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  WUson  signed  into  law  the 
Smlth-Fess  Act  (Public  Law  «©-33«). 

The  rehabilitation  program  Is  one  of  the 
nation's  oldest  grant-in-aid  programs.  In  the 
fifty-two  years  since  the  start  of  the  program 
its  basic  concepts  have  continued  mainly  un- 
changed, with  substantial  enlargement  of 
•oope  and  effectiveness  In  legislative  author- 
ity In  1943.  1954.  1965.  1907  and  1968. 

The  program  Initially  offered  limited  serv- 
ices for  the  physically  handicapped.  Each 
client  was  eligible  for  training,  counseling, 
and  placement  servlcee.  The  program  finally 
became  permanent  with  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1988  (PJL.  74-371),  in 
which  Congress  authorised  annual  appro- 
priations. 

1*43  AicxiraMXirrs 

World  War  n  brought  forth  the  next  major 
step  in  the  rehabilitation  program.  In  the 
summer  of  1948  Congress  autborlaed  for  the 


Ont  time  the  provision  of  ( 1 )  medical,  surgi- 
cal, and  other  physical  lestorative  services 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  an  individuals  dls- 
abUity:  (3)  and  expanded  beyond  physical 
disabiaty  to  provide  servitee  for  mentally  lU 
and  mentally  retarded  individuals.  Under  the 
biU  pasMd  that  year  (P.U  78-118)  provision 
was  first  made  for  the  entry  Into  the  Federal- 
State  program  of  the  eeparaU  State  agency 
serving  the  blind. 

In  addition,  the  law  made  a  significant 
change  in  the  concept  of  rehabilitation.  Tlie 
Uw  defined  "vocational  rehabilitation"  and 
"vocational  rehablliutlon  services"  as  "any 
services  necessary  to  render  a  disabled  In- 
dividual fit  to  engage  tn  a  remunerative  oc- 
euption." 

1SS4    AMXirDMXNTS 

The  passage  of  the  1964  amendmentt  (PX.. 
83-666)  provided  the  next  major  forward 
movement  In  the  nations  rehablliutlon  pro- 
gram. The  1964  amendmenU  provided  pro- 
vtaions  to  Improve  financing  and  Included 
authority  for  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  activities  to  advance  the  SUte  re- 
hablliutlon programs  as  well  as  voluntary 
programs  These  provisions  to  support  pro- 
gram efforu  substantiaUy  added  to  other 
grant-tn-ald  programs. 

The  financing  provisions  were  changed  to 
provide  a  system  for  alloUng  Federal  funds  In 
order  to  give  greater  financial  support  to 
SUtes  with  relatively  smaU  per  caplU  In- 
come. Extension  (the  term  was  changed  to 
■  "«p«ji«ion"  In  1966)  an*  Improvement  proj- 
ect granU  to  SUtes  were  Initiated,  with  Fed- 
eral matching  of  up  to  75  percent,  to  Induce 
SUtes  to  develop  new  aspects  of  their  pro- 
grams and  extend  their  services  to  additional 
dlsabUlty  groups  and  geographical  areas  not 
previously  reached. 

In  1966.  another  major  set  of  amendmenU 
was  enacted  (Pi.  89-338 >  The  amendments 
were  designed  to  expand  and  enlarge  the 
public  program  to  achieve  the  rehablliutlon 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals. Federal  financing  was  liberalized 
to  encourage  SUtes  to  provide  greatw  match- 
ing appropriations.  Provisions  to  Improve, 
strengthen,  and  assist  to  workshops  and  re- 
hablliutlon cenurs.  and  to  construct  new 
facilities  were  made. 

There  wore  other  19«  legislative  develop- 
menU  which  impacted  directly  upon  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  program:  the  medi- 
care provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In- 
cluded for  the  first  time  authority  to  make 
Social  Security  trust  funds  available  to  the 
8UU  vocational  rehabUlutlon  agencies  to 
pay  for  rehablliutlon  services  for  old-age 
and  survivors  disability  insurance  benefici- 
aries. In  1066  legislation  was  also  enacted  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Health.  Disease.  Can- 
cer and  Stroke.  In  or^r  to  move  promptly 
in  thU  important  field  Congress  approved 
special  appropriations  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habUltatlon  AdmlnUtratlon. 

•me  Vocational  RehabUlUtion  AdmlnU- 
tratlon also  became  Involved  In  a  S-year 
study  of  manpower  needs  In  the  correction- 
al field,  autborlaed  under  the  Correctional 
RehabUlUtion  8t\idy  Act  of  1965. 

19S7     AMXNDMXirnS     AND    RBOBOANIZATTON 

In  1967,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
took  steps  to  Improve  and  expand  rehabUlU- 
tion programs  for  the  Nation's  disabled.  The 
program  of  basic  grants  to  the  StaUs  for  re- 
habUlUtion services  was  extended  and  ex- 
panded. Provisions  were  enacted  to  esUbllsh 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind  Youths  and 
Adulto  and  to  exUnd  services  to  disabled  mi- 
grants and  their  famuies  where  necessary 
to  the  rehabUlUtion  at  the  handicapped  mi- 
grant worker.  In  addition.  State  vocational 
rehabUlUtkm  agencies  were  required  to  pro- 
vide services  to  handicapped  Individuals 
without  regard  to  their  place  of  residence 

In  a  major  reorganization  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
August,  1967,  the  Vocational  RehabUltation 
Administration  was  renamed  the  Rehabili- 
tation Services  yidminlstratlon  and  became 
one  of  the  program  bureata  forming  the  So- 
cial and  RehabUltation  Service,  which  was 
esUbllshed  at  that  time. 


ises  AMKKSMSirrs 

In  1968,  the  Congress  again  amended  tlM 
Vocational  BehabUiUtton  Act  (PX..  90-841) 
by  extending  and  expanding  the  Ijasio  pro- 
grams through  1971  and  by  establishing  s 
new  program  of  vocational  evaluation  and 
work  adjustment  to  serve  the  disadvantaged 
(Including  the  disabled) .  (This  provision  has 
never  been  funded.^ 

The  Federal  share  for  beelc  support  grants 
was  Increased  to  80  percent  and  a  minimum 
aHotment  to  the  SUtes  of  81   mlUion  was 
esUbllshed.  New  authority  was  enacted  to 
recruit    and    train    handl»pped    persons   In 
public  service  employment  and  to  encoursgs 
Individuals  to  enter  rehabUlUtion  work.  Au- 
thority for  projects  with  industry  to  train 
handicapped   individuals  was  also  provided. 
RehabUlUtion  servicee  were  broadened  and 
defined   to   include    (1)    foUow-up    services, 
(3)  services  whl<a»  promise  to  contribute  to 
the  rehabUlUtion  of  a  group  of  Individuals, 
(3)    service*  to  famUlea,    (4)    eeUbllshment 
and  construction  of  rehabUlUtion  faculties, 
and  (5)   new  employment  opportunities  for 
the  handicapped.   Another  amendment  de- 
fined rehabUlUtion  faculties  to  Include  oen- 
Urs,  workshops,  and  other  faculties  estab- 
lished, for  the  primary  purpoee  of  providtni 
vocational  rehabUlUtion  services  to,  or  gain- 
ful employment  for.  handicapped  Individuals. 
In   1970.   the   Congress   exUnded   for  on* 
year,  until  June  30.  1972,  the  programs  au- 
thorized  m   the   Act   without   making  any 
substantive  changes  In  the  legislation. 

ACCOMPUSHJCXWTS 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  Federal-SUte 
program  of  vocational  rehabUltatlon  in  1930. 
over  3  mUllon  handicapped  people  have  been 
rehabUlUUd. 

The  program  throiigh  the  years  has  rep- 
resented a  true  partnership  In  serving  and 
rehabUlUtlng  handicapped  individuals.  Since 
the  last  major  amendmenU  in  1968  to  the 
Vocational  RehabUlUtion  Act.  many  addi- 
tional accomplishments  have  occurred. 

A  mUestone  was  achieved  In  FT  1971  In 
that  for  the  first  time  over  1  mUllon  handi- 
capped individuals  were  provided  vocational 
rehabUlUtion  services  during  a  single  year. 
In  fiscal  year  1973,  SUU  Vocational  RehabUl- 
Ution agencies  served  1,110.046  physlcaUy 
and/or  mentally  disabled  persons  and  re- 
habUlUted  326.138  persons  to  productive  and 
meaningful  Uves.  More  than  37.000  of  those 
rehabuiuted  In  FT  1971 '  were  mentally  re- 
tarded, twloe  the  number  of  retarded  re- 
hab UlUted  four  years  ago. 

Through    these    efforts    and    innovation 
proJecU  of  SUU  agencies  new  knowledge  Is 
being  obtained  to  help  rehabUlUU  the  vic- 
tims   of    cerebral    palsy.    epUepsy.    aphasia, 
arthritis,  and  many  other  disabling  condi- 
tions; some  of  the  problems  of  deaf  Individ- 
uals and  of  handicapped  homemakers  are 
being  solved.  In  FY  1073,  four  model  regional 
research  programs  In  spln»l  cord  care  were 
begun,  to  add  to  one  operaUon  In  the  previ- 
ous year.  New  techniques  are  being  developed 
for  helping  Individuals  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke;  In  the  design  of  artificial 
limbs;  m  mobUlty  for  the  blind,  and  In  the 
development  of  halfway  houses  for  the  men- 
tally  Ul   to   help   them   adjust  to   Jobs  and 
the   community.   ProJeeU   to  enhance  em- 
ployment and  rehablliutlon  of  disabled  wel- 
fare  reclplenU   have   been   funded   through 
expansion  granU 

Forty-six  special  Trslnlng  Services  ProJ- 
ecU in  30  SUtes  provided  4400  dlsabl«l  peo- 


>  At  time  of  report,  data  analyaU  was  not 
completed  In  depth  for  FT  1973. 


.1.  anaeial  training  and  work  opportunltiSB. 
?:,S?Tv.^«rnt  of  th—  —•  public 
SuLe  cllentt.  Over  t^-IP^-tr^H^ 
^«lmlni.tn.tion  hMM  ^-^^/^^^ 
IM  an  increasing  number  of  UmaOkmyfaA 
i^vlduals  who  are  on  public  aselstanre  It 
^ti^Iud  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintj;- 
^ce  of  a  person  on  public  assmanee  in  FT 

1^1   is  886a  m  FY   1973,  SUU  vooatiooel 
J^AbUlUtion   agencies   «»»»»»"ii***lj^^'?;* 
public    asslsunce   reclpienU.   The   f^^ 
public  assistance  for  those  P^o^"  j*„*£: 
Uted   would   amount   to   '^•r  y^^^^' 
•nt  Committee  notes  this  trend  with  both 
aooroval  and  concern.  It  does  not  believe 
^t  any  greaUr  proportion  of  servicee  un- 
der this  Act  should  be  targeted  on  handi- 
capped welfare  reeiplenU  but  rather  urges 
^  W«haae  of  services  from  SUte  VR  agen- 
ciee  with  75/35  Social  Security  Act  match- 
ing social  services  funding.  _*-^ 
Vocational  rehabUiUtion  can  be  Justified 
on  the  baste  of  servloee  to  a  very  needy  por- 
tion of  the  population.  Even  on  a  cost-bene- 
fit basis    the  achievements  of  these  voca- 
tional rehabUitation  efforU  dearly  indleaU 
the  value  of  nueklng  a  greater  Federal  invest- 
ment  A  number  of  benefit-cost  analyses  of 
the  rehabUlUtion  program  have  been  com- 
pleted. Althov^h  they  differ  with  respect  to 
methods  and  essumptlons,  they  ai\  agree  on 
one  crucial  feet— the  benefiu  of  the  retaebUl- 
UUon  program  are  many  times  iU  cost.  Con- 
MTvatlve  estimates  of  the  ratio  of  beneflU 
to  costs  have  ranged  between  8  to  1  and  88 
to  1  For  instance,  the  total  annual  eemlngs 
of  291.273  individuals  rehabUlUted  in  fisoal 
ye«r  1971  are  estimated  at  81  blUlon  or  a  net 
Increase  of  8750,000.000  of  earnings  at  the 
time  individuals  entered  the  rehabUlUtion 
sysum.  In  addition  to  this  contribution  to 
the  ONP  the  RehabUlUtion  Servicee  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  these  individuals,  at 
a  minimum,   wlU  be  contributing  approxi- 
mately i%  ot  thete  total  income  or  858  mU- 
Uon  to  Federal.  SUU  and  local  govemmenu 
for  taxes.  This  contribution  U  in  addition  to 
tlie  eatlmated  savings  to  the  program  by  the 
government  through  either  the  removal  of 
clients  from  the  Public  AsslsUnce  rolls  or  by 
reducing  elienU'  dependency. 

ttCAKINGS  AKD  COMMTTTXl  ACTIOW 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  ai>d  Public  Welfare 
held  hearings  (generaUy  morning  and  after- 
noon)  on  May  15.  18.  and  26,  1973.  as  well 
ss  on  June  3.  1972  and  June  6,  1973.  In  the 
course  of  these  five  days  of  Ustlmony.  more 
than  forty  witnesses  were  heard.  They  were 
lepiesenUttves   of   the    Administration,    the 
groups  representing  persons  with  various  dis- 
sbiUties    and    consumers    of    vocational    re- 
habilitation service*  as  weU  as  providerB  of 
services,   the    sUte    agencies,   rehablltt^on 
medicine   physicians,    and   other   coneemod 
persons.  The  Conmoittee  believes  that  theas 
were   at   least    as    comprehensive    a    set    of 
bearings  as  has  ever  been  held  on  the  Voca- 
tional RehabUlUtion  program.  In  addition, 
nmnerous    wrltun   sUtemenU    were    taken 
for    the    record.    The    combination   of    the 
two  has  produced  a  most  extensive  hearing 
record,   and   has   formed   the    basts   for   the 
legislation  that  accompanies  this  report. 

The  hills  Included  In  the  hearings  were: 
the  House-passed  measure.  HJl.  8306:  the 
biU  Introduced  by  Senator  Taft.  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration,  as  amendmenU  to  the 
present  Vocational  Rehablliutlon  Act,  S. 
3368;  S.  3158,  a  bill  to  creaU  an  Office  for 
the  Handicapped:  S.  1030,  to  provide  re- 
habUltatlon services  for  older  blind  Individ- 
uals; S.  41,  to  provide  a  national  Informa- 
tion CenUr  for  the  Handicapped;  and  8. 
3813  to  provide  treatment  for  end-stage 
renal  disease  patleaU. 

On  Septamber  IS.  im.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped  met  tn  ■««cu- 
tiv*  session  and  unantnkously  ordered 
tavoraMy    reported    to    the    fuU    Oommlt- 


tee  an  orictnai  hlD.  taaeed  on  HM. 
but  with  substantial  modlflnstirnsa,  ee  em- 
plained  in  this  report,  and  incarpcrattBg  tt»e 
provisions  of  8.  8168.  B.  1080.  an*  mxtmkn 
provialons  of  8.  3868.  Also  included  sa  tttto 
VII  at  the  biU  were  the  provletons  «(  8. 
2606,  amending  the  Hen<>>lph  -ahegip«rd 
Vending  Stand  Act,  which  mnmn*  wee  re- 
ported from  the  Subcommittee  eecUer  thle 
year.  This  title  U  diaeussed  seperetely  ee  the 
iMt  item  under  "l^iscuaaiaB".  On  Septem- 
ber 14.  1878.  that  clean  bUl  wae  Intioduoe* 
with  bipartisan  support  as  8.  8867.  Ob  Sep- 
tember 15, 1973.  the  fuU  Committee  in  execu- 
tive siisslnn  unanimously  ordered  favorahly 
reported  8.  8987.  after  edopttng  Mrtato 
amendmenU  set  forth  above  under  "Conunlt- 
tee  AmendmenU". 


DucvaaioH 


msD  roe  LBOxauiTxnr 

The  Committee.  afUr  careful  ccnsideratton 
of  the  hearing  testimony  and  a  review  of  the 
present  RSA  program,  conchided  that  snb- 
suntlal  leglsUtive  changes  were  necessary. 
The  Rehablliutlon  Servicee  Administratis 
and  the  sUtes  who  provide  30  per  cent  of 
the  funds  for  the  program  are  not  reaching 
those  who  are  In  the  greatest  need  for  re- 
habUltatlon services.  During  tfte  hearing 
the  committee  heard  varying  esttmetes  of 
the  numbers  who  could  ben««t  from  rehabili- 
tation services  in  the  United  SUtes.  Admin- 
istration witnesses  placed  the  number  at 
near  7  mlUlon  individuals.  Other  wttneeses 
claimed  the  total  to  be  as  high  as  13  milUon. 
The  actiial  numbers,  or  even  an  acctn»te  ap- 
proximation, is  no*  known,  and  the  Com- 
mittee believes  that  such  daU  must  be  col- 
lected as  soon  ss  possible. 

Whichever  figure  is  accepted.  It  Is  known 
that  rehabUlUtion  agencies  last  year  reached 
only  one  mlUlon  handicapped  people,  and 
something  Jnst  lees  than  390.000  of  those 
were  classified  succeesfuUy  rehabUlUted. 
Testimony  Indicated  that  not  even  one  quar- 
ter of  those  successfully  aided  could  be  deasl- 
fled  as  severely  handicapped.  The  Committee 
saw  the  need  for  deflnlU  legislation  whUA 
would  not  only  provide  more  servtoe  for  more 
people  but  focus  more  directly  on  those  who 
most  need  the  serriees,  the  severely  handi- 
capped individual. 

The  focus  of  the  Committee  is  very  much 
on  that  group,  and  the  burden  of  reaching 
them  has  been  placed  on  the  rehabUlUtion 
agencies  squarely  throughout  the  bill.  Giv- 
ing the  RehabUlutlon  Servicee  Administra- 
tion direct  sUtuory  authority  for  the  first 
lime  is  aimed  at  making  them  more  account- 
able for  the  way  in  which  the  program  Is 
carried  out. 

The  Committee  also  found  that  there  was 
a  large  segment  of  ths  handicapped  popula- 
tion that  could  not  be  served  under  the  pree- 
ent  program  parameters  due  to  the  feet  thAt 
no  vocational  goal  could  bo  achieved,  or 
might  not  seem  actilevable  at  the  time  of  the 
atUmpt  by  the  individual  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram. The  Committee  feels  a  strong  reepon- 
slbUlty  to  see  that  these  IndlvlduaU  do  re- 
ceive the  services  that  they  need.  parUcular- 
ly  that  maximum  efforts  are  made  to  devel- 
op a  vocational  goal  for  them.  The  bill 
attempts  to  achieve  these  objectives,  by 
stressing  services  to  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals and  providing  for  services  (not  in 
excess  of  10<^o  of  any  state's  basic  fuwte)  for 
Individuals  tor  whom  a  vocational  goal  is 
reaUy  not  poeslble. 

Generally,  the  Committee  agreed  with  the 
andlngs  of  the  House,  and  the  goals  of  the 
bill  that  has  resulted  does  not  vary  grseftly 
from  the  underlying  phUoeophy  of  HJB.  8S»6. 
althou^  some  of  the  methoda  adopted  are 

different.  

nrnnrr  or  m  wtu. 

The  key  to  the  intent  of  the  bUl  is  the 
Committee^  belief  that  it  will  provide  more 


■srvloee  for  more  indlvidimle  wbUe  at  the 
■Hne  ^«'"«  providing  more  vocational  aa* 
ooMarebenelve  Bsmeas  to  indlviduaU  whose 
CmL.>»  ts  most  seven.  It  Is  the  bill's  inteot 
to  be  m«e  iespoa*t»  to  ttte  need*  of  tks 
hendtrrr^  indtndtMil  by  provUBac  • 
Ij^H^i  baste  irry""  of  service  as  w^  ae 
soiMS  sperWIiierl  ni'igr*"**  to  aid  thoee  with 
WMvi!f>«Tl  that  need  more  atuntion  than  tba 
SSTprigram  ca.  prt>v»de  AddltionaUy.  tJJji 
Oommlttee  has  added  proviatons  that  wiU 
fa«lp  the  hanrtKieiyert  individual  w^**?* 
bte  life  throiigfa  an  tncrsees  in  the  riiMrah 
and  tratnt]^  acUvltiee  to  help  nake  employ- 
oMot  and  pertteipetk>n  in  soetcty  more  ee- 
cessible. 

SBOKT  TTIU 

The  new  short  tttle  oX  the  bUl,  the  "Be- 
haM»*f*<""  Act  of  IBTTS".  ezpreeses  the  new 
thrust  Of  the  bUl  ih  that,  for  the  fiirt  ttaae. 
thMs  IndlvlduaU  who  s^tply  for  servicee  need 
not   have   a   vocational   goal.  »  alloew  en- 
trance  Into   the   program  for  those  whoee 
evsctual  vocational  outcome  m»y  no*  »•  etoar 
when  they  first  apply,  or  »*>«V7?^S'^  ""^ 
may  be  only  a  more  Independent  life  etyJe. 
While  the  Committee  eq>eets  fuUy  that  the 
program  wUl  remain  vocatlonaUy  oriented  it 
does  belteve  that  there  are  bendlcappe*  In- 
divtduale  whose  hawtirepe  are  so  seeve.  or 
tteeeuse  of  other  cttcumstencee.  such  ae  ate, 
that  thsy  may  never  aelOeve  empio:^»«Jt 
The  cwnmlttee  feeu  the«  they  should  not 
be  denied  services.  Their  behig  served jnay 
have  the  eventual  outcome  of  *"•"•*»•''•■•' 
Hiembers   of   the   handicapped    tndiv*du*li 
family  to  return  to  amployia»ht,  wtth  a  re- 
sultant gain  in  tax  revenue  and  a  rise  in  tae 
standard  of  living  of  the  tfemUT. 

DKCLAXATIOK  OF  rUMFOS* 

The  Committee  fully  agreed  with  the 
House  that  there  should  be  a  weU  defined 
dselaratlon  of  purpose  contained  tn  the  law. 
There  Is  not  now  sueh  a  provision.  In  Scl- 
eral terms  it  spells  out  the  programs  that  see 
authorised  under  the  blU  and  provldse  a 
summary  of  the  purpoeea  the  Committee 
wlehw  to  be  carried  out  under  the  subsequent 
provisions  by  RSA. 

BHHAenJTATlON     SXSVKBS     ADlSlin»TBATI01» 

In  the  course  of  the  beeriags.  the  Com- 
mittee heard  overwhelming  testimony  to  tb* 
effect  that  R8A  shonld  have  a  statutory  ba^ 
8.  8987  provides  for  that  beet*,  as  does  the 
House  bUl.  It  is  the  opinion  Of  the  Ootnnat- 
tee  that  If  the  Commissioner  of  R«A  is  to 
be  called  up<»  to  answer  for  the  effectlvenees 
erf  the  rehablUtatlcm  programs  carried  out 
under  the  bUl.  then,  he  should  have  direct 
authority  to  do  so.  The  Committee  intends 
to  place  the  responsibUity  for  carrying  out 
titles  I.  n.  and  m  solrty  in  the  BSA  Com- 
missioner, to  whom  the  Secretary  shall  dele- 
gaU  his  functions  undsr  theee  titles.  The 
Committee  has  given  the  Commissioner  maa^ 
new  pesponslblllties,  especially  in  the  area  o« 
reeeareh  and  training,  that  he  does  not  now 
have  It  is  felt  that  the  overall  programmatic 
emphasis   wUl   be   strengthened   by   plaeing 
this  responsibUity  within  BSA.  The  Commit- 
tee also  feels  that,  in  being  gtren  thU  new 
authority  and  a  statutory  basts,  as  weU  as  an 
authorlaatlon  for  80  mMe  pereonnel  to  carry 
out  the  functions.  RSA  win  be  far  more  ac- 
countable both  to  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

With  full  authority  ower  the  iiseerrh, 
training  and  inuovation  granu  and  ootktracte. 
BSA  Should  be  able  to  provide  a  firm  direc- 
tion for  such  programs  toward  seeing  the  bur- 
den of   ttandlcapping  condituma.  eepeeiaUy 

severe  haiulicaps.  ^ 

In  ortter  to  provide  for  the  experisB»ee  eaa 
expertlee  needed  for  en  effective  ueseirh  and 
training  program,  the  bill  requires  a  new 
DtTieton  of  Beeearch.  Training,  and  Bvalna- 
tlon  within  BSA  and  wtthtn  that  dhrt^ofX. 
a  new  Center  for  Technology  Assessment  and 
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AppUcatlon.  h«Mtod  by  aa  AnUUnt  Com- 
Blmlonar  of  RSA.  It  la  th*  Conmlttwe's  IB- 
tmt  tbat  thla  Division  and  Ita  Aaalctaat 
Commlasloner  will  B«rv«  aa  Um  foc»l  point 
for  raoMkrch  and  davalofsncoat  and  training 
funds  nndar  this  Act  and  tbat  he  will  b«  htfd 
rwponsible  for  tbe  redlraeUon  of  researeb 
prlontlM.  It  is  axpcotad  that  tb«  AasUtaot 
Commlasioner  will  eoopcraca  and  eoonlln*ta 
bis  programs  with  otfaer  asanclas  in  HBW  and 
If  ne«d  be  stimulate  competition  to  obtain 
tbe  best  results.  Tbe  Intearfaee  of  social  senr- 
loee  programs  should  not  suffsr  with  the  plac- 
mg  of  the  research  and  development  and 
tmlnlng  authority  for  RSA  \n  this  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

AOVANCs  rrrtmna 
The  Committee  recognises  that  In  order  to 
have  more  elBctent  programs  and  prudent 
planning.  It  is  deslrstole  to  have  advance 
funding  made  avatiable  for  the  program. 
The  Committee  agrees  with  the  House  that 
this  Is  a  most  desirable  feature  and  hopes 
the  administration  will  request  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  will  approve  ^>pro- 
prlatlons  on  an  advance  funding  basis. 
ODiNmoNs 
The  Committee  eboae  to  consnllrtaf  all  of 
tbe  daflnlttons  that  are  operative  througbout 
tbe  bill  m  one  seetloa.  Many  of  them  have 
not  been  slgnlfleanUy  ehaoged  from  present 
law.  but  then  am  several  departures  that 
should  be  noted  in  order  better  to  under- 
stand tbe  philosophy  of  8.  3907. 

CoBBistent  with  chaitges  the  Committee 
hsa  made  In  tbe  operaAlon  of  the  basic  state 
program  for  tbe  provision  of  rehabilitation 
services,  tbe  Committee  has  emphasized  in 
the  definition  of  handicapped  individual  that 
tbe  program  Is  expected  to  serve  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  substantial  handicaps  to 
employment  as  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  they  can  benefit  from  the 

SroTlslon  of  services.  While  existing  law  con- 
Itions  the  provision  of  services  on  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  the  tadlvldnal  will 
be  rendered  tit  to  engage  in  a  gainful  occu- 
pation, the  Committee  agrees  with  tbe  House 
bill  that  a  change  Is  needed  In  this  part  of 
the  definition.  The  Senate  bill  thus  extends 
sarvtces  to  indlvlduais  who  may  not,  at  tbe 
time  of  evaluation,  have  a  vocational  goal 
for  two  reasons:  that  tbe  individual  may  be 
brought  to  a  point  through  tbe  provision  of 
sarrVees  that  he  may  have  a  vocational  goal, 
and  that  many  of  the  services  available 
through  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram wUl  en*bie  Indlvtdxiaia  without  a  vo- 
cational goal  to  live  more  independently. 
The  Committee  believes  that  tbe  definition 
In  exlattng  law  la  too  limiting,  making  the  as- 
sumption that  no  change  will  occur  over 
time.  This  limitation  can  operate  to  exclude 
many  handicapped  mdlvlduals  who  could 
greatly  beoedt  from  tbe  program,  and  denies 
■srvloas  to  those  Indlvldtials  meet  in  need. 

In  line  with  the  change  in  deOnltlon,  tbe 
Commltcee  has  also  Ln^uded  a  definition  of 
ssvereiy  handicapped  indlviduala.  Tlie  Com- 
mittee asked  virtually  every  witness  to  define 
'■severely  handicapped. "  Recognizing  that  to 
devslop  a  definition  which  would  be  accurate 
across  avwy  dlsabUity  group  is  extremely 
dlfleult.  tbe  Committee  believes  that  tbe 
concept  Is  best  approximated  in  terms  of 
duration  and  cost  of  services  which  are 
iiei— sllsliirt  by  tbe  ssverity  of  a  handicap 
and  are  needed  to  bring  that  individual  to  a 
vocational  or  Indepeikdent  Uvlng  goal.  The 
Committee  is  very  dear  In  its  conviction  that 
Indlvldaals  who  are  severely  handicapped  can 
and  should  have  vocational  goals,  and  that 
OMdoram  effort  must  be  expended  to  pro- 
vtde  tbaee  Individuals  with  a  broad  range  of 
assTloss  to  enable  thsm  to  reallM  this  po- 
tsnttal.  Tbe  Coeamtttse  Is  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  It  may  take  greater  effort  to  set  up 
a  rsbabilitatlon  program  for  these  Individ- 


uals,  and  it  expects  rehabilitation  counselors 
to  make  this  effort. 

However,  tbe  Committee,  in  cbBnging  the 
definition  of  handicapped  individual,  has 
rseogniosd  that  there  ar«  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  who  may  not  nave  a 
TOSS t1  final  goal,  but  who  can  greatly  bene- 
fit from  rehabilitation  services.  WhUe  empha- 
sizing that  every  effort  should  be  expended 
to  provide  services  to  individuals  so  that  they 
may  reach  a  vocational  goal,  the  Committee 
also  beUsvee  that  mdlvlduals  can  benefit 
from  rsbabilitatlon  servtces  wbicb  will  en- 
able then  to  live  more  independently  and 
to  be  more  self -sufficient.  Fbr  this  reason,  the 
Committee  has  defined  comprehensive  reha- 
bilitation services  to  mean  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  and  any  other  service 
which  will  make  a  substantial  contribution 
In  helping  a  handicapped  ©r  severely  handi- 
capped Individual  improve  his  ability  to  live 
Independently  or  function  normally  with  his 
family  and  community. 

Tbe  Senate  bill  defines,  for  the  first  time, 
evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential.  In- 
cluding all  those  services  which  were  con- 
tained In  section  15  of  tbe  existing  law  aa 
mandatory  aervlcea  under  the  basic  program 
to  be  provided  to  handicapped  individuals. 

The  definition  of  Federal  share  Is  changed 
from  existing  law.  While  the  Committee  has 
retained  the  Federal  share  at  80%  under 
Part  B  for  the  basic  formula  grant  program, 
the  Federal  share  for  Part  C,  supplementary 
funds  for  vocational  and  comprebe;islve  re- 
habilitation services  to  severely  handicapped 
Individuals,  has  been  set  at  85%.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  this  additional  support 
from  the  Federal  Oovernment  la  needed  in 
order  to  assist  the  States  to  expand  their 
services  and  provide  opportunities  for  more 
severely  handicapped  Individuals.  Unless 
otherwise  specified  In  the  bill,  the  Federal 
share  is  88%.  except  for  construction  grants 
where  the  Committee  has  retained  the 
mat^hl"g  requirements  of  existing  law.  (See 
section  aOO(b)  In  the  "Section-by -Section 
Analysis".) 

Finally,  the  Committee  points  out  that  It 
has  Included  Indian  tribal  organizations,  or 
a  combination  of  such  organizations.  In  the 
definition  of  local  agency. 

TrrL.x  r.  vocationai.  and  cobcphzbenbivk 

KXRABn.XXATIOIf   SKXVICES 

Allotment  Formula  for  Basic  Programs 
For  some  time  questions  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  State  program  allocation 
formula  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  This  formula  Is  the  product  of  popula- 
tion multiplied  by  the  square  of  a  reversed 
per  capita  income  factor.  It  Is  this  squaring 
aspect  which.  It  has  been  felt,  distorts  the 
desirable  policy  of  giving  States  with  low 
per  capita  Income  a  formula  advantage,  by 
creating  widely  varying  differences  between 
what  various  States  receive  for  each  handl- 
ci^)ped  Individual  residing  there.  Thus,  while 
the  average  per  capita  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion grant  for  handicapped  persons  for  the 
Nation  is  $81.30.  seven  States  receive  less 
than  $80  per  capita  whils  six  States  receive 
more  than  glOO  per  capita,  as  do  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  problem  presented  by  the 
present  'squared*  formula  would  be  exacer- 
bated by  the  bill's  appreciably  Increasing  the 
authorization  for  basic  State  programs  from 
♦TOO  mllUon  In  FT  1972  to  $1.16  biUlon  for 
part  B  programs  In  FY  1976  (86  percent  of 
$1.38  billion  title  I  authorization) . 

Tbtis,  it  seems  clear  that  with  the  appre- 
ciable Increase  in  funding  m  view,  it  would 
be  a  propitious  tinte  to  revise  the  formula 
since  no  individual  8tat«  is  being  faced  with 
a  diminution  of  funds — especially  if  protec- 
tive provisions  (as  has  been  done)  are  In- 
ssrted. 

In   order    to    avoid    any    dislocation    as    a 


result  of  a  formula  change,  tbe  Committee 
bill  provides  that  (1)  the  formula  change 
wUl  not  be  effecUve  untu  FT  1074,  (3)  that 
the  present  formula  will  continue  to  be  ap- 
plicable for  the  amount  of  part  B  funds 
available  for  allotment  baaed  upon  an  appro- 
priation m  excess  of  $700  million  (the  FY 
1072  appropriation  for  Stat*  programs  was 
$660  million);  and  (3)  In  tboee  programs 
not  having  a  State  allotment  formula  (eg.. 
Special  Projects  and  Demonstrations  for 
which  $150  million  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated In  FY  1975) ,  special  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  those  States  which  would 
have  received  a  greater  allotment  of  funds 
under  Part  B  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  for  FY 
1074  and  subsequent  years.  With  respect  to 
this  latter  provision,  the  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired to  include  In  his  annual  report  the 
results  of  such  computation  for  each  Stats 
and  the  special  consideration  afforded  aa  a 
result  of  such  computations. 

Under  the  bUl,  for  part  B  of  title  I  effec- 
tive In  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1073,  each  State  will  receive  for  tbe  first  $695 
million  (86  per  oent  of  $700  million)  avail- 
able for  allotment  under  Part  B  an  aUooa> 
tlon  computed  In  accord  with  the  formula 
stipulated  In  present  law.  When  approprla- 
tlons  exceed  that  amount,  tbe  funds  {^ipro- 
prlated  in  excess  will  be  aUocated  as  foUows: 
Two-thirds  of  the  additional  appropriation 
will  be  distributed  on  a  proportional  popiUa- 
tion  basis,  a  State  receiving  that  portion  at 
the  funds  so  available  as  tbe  ratio  at  Its 
population  beam  to  the  natkmal  population; 
one-third  of  such  addltioxMU  appropriation 
will  be  distributed  on  a  proportional  reversed 
per  capita  income  factor.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  this  latter  factor,  a  State  having  a  per 
oH^ita  Income  below  tbe  national  average 
would  receive  a  greater  distribution  per 
capita  than  a  State  with  a  per  capita  Income 
above  the  national  average. 

The  Committee  expects  BAA  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  do  rll  that  Is  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  a  figure  which  would  represent  a 
close  approximation  of  the  handicapped  pop- 
ulation m  each  state.  Only  when  that  tyjw 
of  Information  is  availabls  can  there  be  a 
truly  equitable  distribution  of  funds  to  states 
based    on    their    handicapped    population. 

The  Committee  directs  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  cooperate 
with  the  Census  Bureau  and  all  other  federal 
agencies  concerned  to  ascertain  this  Informa- 
tion as  soon  as  {xjsslble  and  to  supply  it  to 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congreea. 
Authorization  of  Appropriations 
The  authorizations  that  are  provided  by 
tbs  Senate  bill  are  approximately  the  asms 
In  overall  amount  as  tboee  in  t^e  House  bill, 
combining  the  provl^ons  of  Titles  I,  n,  HI 
from  the  House  bill  (see  table  under  "Cost 
Kstlmate".)  The  amount  authorised  for  tbs 
basic  State  formula  grant  program  m  MM 
Senate  bUl  is  $000,000,000  for  FY  1973.  With- 
in the  basic  amount,  the  Committee  man- 
dates that  15%  of  the  amount  appropriated 
every  fiscal  year  will  be  set  aside  as  supple- 
mentary funds  to  provide  aervicee  to  severely 
handicapped  Individuals  who  by  virtue  of  the 
severity  of  their  handicap  are  more  coetly  or 
require  a  longer  duration  of  services  to  re- 
habilitate. Access  to  these  funds  is  gained 
after  two  hundred  percent  of  the  average 
coat  of  rehabilitation  (including  counseling) 
is  spent  on  a  given  Individual  case  to  amelio- 
rate a  severe  handicap. 

Servicas  For  Severely  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals 
The  Committee  has  cboeen  to  organize  tbe 
basic  program  provision  of  the  bill  in  a  man- 
ner dlflerent  from  the  House  version.  B.  3887 
provides  for  the  basic  program  as  well  as  the 
special  emphasis  for  the  severely  handicapped 
m  tbe  same  title,  instead  of  having  a  sepa- 
rate title  devoted  to  servioee  for  the  severely 
handicapped.   The   Committee's   intent  was 


the  same  as  that  of  the  House  blU,  which 

!1.  to  give  more  attention  to  the  r«Aabmta- 

J^  of  the  ssverely  l*"""-*??^, '^^'»!?: 

ate  blU  att«nptB  to  achieve  this  through  the 

!»_nBrttlng  of  funds  for  asrvloss  for  sew«y 

SSdl^PpSd   indlvUluaU   within   tt^* J**" 

^j;^am  merebr  assuring  that  funds  wlU  be 

svaUable  for  this  purpose  and  that  there  la 

adequate  incentive  for  the  stat^  »  •'W" 

•  n^e  rehabUltation  of  severely  I»»n<>|«5>Pf* 

individuals.    By    requiring    that    •    d«^*« 

amount  of  basic  program  money  be  spent 

nrior  to  the  drawing  on  the  supplementary 

funds  for  services  to  sevwely  handicapped 

IndlvldualB,  th»  Committee  blU  attsmpts  to 

ensure  that  the  client  wbo  U  severely  hand- 

icappsd  wUl  be  served  in  the  same  manner 

M  one  who  U  not  defined  as  severely  hand- 

''^nslstent  with  this  philosophy,  the  first 
nart  of  title  I  inoludse  aU  of  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  for  the  rest  of  the  title. 
This  Insures  that  tbe  funds  and  programs 
for  persons  who  are  handicapped  and  those 
who  are  severely  handicapped  are  treated  in 
a  uniform  fashion. 

State  Plans 
Part  A  of  title  I  sets  forth  the  require- 
ments of  the  state  plan,  much  of  which  Is 
unchanged   or   only  sllghtiy   changed   from 
present  law.  As  in  present  law  and  the  House 
bin  a  single  state  agency  must  be  designated. 
unless  the  state  has  a  separate  state  agency 
for  the  blind.  In  which  case  such  separate 
agency    would  be  designated  to  administer 
^at  part  of  the  plan  which  deals  with  the 
blind.  The  bill  requires  that  the  basic  state 
agency  selected  must  be  prtmarlly  concerned 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals  or   with   education    or   vocationai 
education  needs.  Further,  the  plan  must  pro- 
vide for  the  required  state  participation  in 
the  funding  of  the  program  before  the  Fed- 
eral share  can  be  released. 

The  state  plan  must  set  forth  the  priority 
of  selection  of  individuals  for  services  and 
must  show  that  special  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  severely  handicapped  IndlvlduaU.  It  Is 
the  Committee's  strong  feeling  that  this  em- 
phasis  shoxild  not.  in  light  of  the  increased 
appropriations  authorleatlons  contained  In 
the  bill,  lead  to  any  significant  diminution  In 
the  number  of  Individuals  who  are  being 
served  in  the  program  under  present  law. 

The  bill  also  provides  m  the  State  plan  re- 
quirements that  the  Conunlssloner  of  RSA 
shall  establish  priorities  for  services  and  that 
the  order  of  priorities  in  the  state  plan  shall 
not  be  mconsistent  with  such  prescribed  na- 
tional order.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Committee,  In  giving  RSA  greater  control 
over,  and  therefore  accoTmtabUlty  for  astao- 
llshlng  these  priorities,  does  not  totend  to 
permit  him  to  place  any  greater  emphasis 
than  at  present  on  services  to  handicapped 
welfare  recipients,  except  on  the  basis  of 
reimbursement  through  welfare  fimdlng  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Senate   bill  has  provided  that  «Mn- 
prehenslve    rehabUltation    services    shall    be 
provided  to  handicapped  and  severely  handi- 
capped IndlvldualB,  and  has  included  a  lim- 
itation of  10%  on  the  total  of  funds  which 
may  be  spent  under  Part  B  and  Part  C  to- 
gether within  the  State  In  providing  such 
ser\'lce8.  The  Committee  mtends  that  these 
services  be  available,  but  emphasizes  that  as 
many  mdlvlduals  as  feasible  are  to  be  pro- 
vided   with    vocationally-oriented    services. 
The  Committee  has,  therefore.  Included  a 
provision  to  the  State  plan  which  specifies 
that  the  State  provide  satisfactory  aastirances 
that  vocational  rehabilitation  funds  for  ctan- 
prehensive  services  shall  not  be  utilized  until 
maximum  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
assistance,  in  part  or  entirely,  from  such  oth- 
er sources  as  Medicare.  Medicaid  and  social 
aarvice  programs  under  tbe  Social  Security 
Act,  and  local  and  SUte  program*  almUar 
to  such  programs.  Tbs  Conunlttee  has  in- 
cluded this  provision  to  ensurs  that  as  much 


of  me  funding  as  possible  be  available  for 
expshdlture   on   vocatlonally-orisnted  asrv- 

The  plan  must  also  contain  a  ooanplste  and 
detailed  explanation  of  the  state  pollctos  and 
plans  that  wUl  be  used  to  carry  oat  the  pro- 
vision of  servloos  under  part  C  of  tbe  basic 
program.  The  specification  of  thesa  plans  and 
policies  and  methods  of  providing  tbcss  ssrr- 
ioes  win  mcluds  the  soope  and  quality  of 
these  additional  aerrloes  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  wUl  be  provided. 

The  blU  also  direct*  tbe  State  to  consider 
m  iU  plan  a  broad  range  of  services  for  home- 
bound  indlviduaU.  It  also  suggesU  some  of 
the   modes   of    providing   swvlosa,   such    a* 
patient-release   programs,   which  the   Com- 
mittee wUhes  to  see  the  SUte  consider  as 
possibUlties.  This  U  tbe  first  time  that  State* 
have  been  required  to  attempt  to  try  to  find 
methods  and  servioee,  and  methods  of  deliv- 
ery of  those  services,  from  whKsb  the  home- 
bovmd  could  benefit.  It  wss  apparent  to  testi- 
mony  received   by   the   Committee   from   a 
number  of  witnesses  that  this  group  U  not 
now  being  served,  even  In  a  suparfiolal  way. 
under  the  present  Vocationai  BehablllUtlon 
Act  The  Committee  l*  conoemed  that  home- 
bound  individuals  may  be  left  out  of  the 
mamstream  of  life  simply  because  no  priority 
has  been  placed  upon  serving  thsm. 

The  Senate  biU  directs  the  State  to  pro- 
vide as  mandatory  serrloss  under  the  8tat» 
plan  evaluation  of  rehabUltation  potential. 
counseling,    guidance,    referral,    placement, 
client  advocacy  swrvlces,  vocational  and  other 
training   services,   and   lamUy   servinea   and 
to  provide  the  remalndar  of  all  vocaUonal  and 
comprehensive   rehabUltation   *«vlc*s   after 
conslderaUon  of  ellglblUty  for  almllar  bene- 
fits wr>A>,T  other  programs.  Tbs  Commlttss 
believes  that  physical  and  mental  rsatora- 
tlon   Bsrvloes  and  ma1nt«Tianos  during  re- 
habilitation are  necessary  and  very  Important 
ssrrlcas.  and  wishes  to  ensure  that  baniU- 
cappsd   IndlvldiiaU  will  be  pro»ld«d  thaaa 
aav\am  as  soon  as  possible.  Tbs  Commlttas, 
theiafore.  has  specified  that  ellgtbUlty  con- 
siderations wlU  not  bs  raqulred  wbMc  it  will 
delay  the  provision  of  such  ssrvlosa  to  any 
individual  and  when  such  delay  wlU  noean 
any  discomfort  and  bardahlp  Ua  tbs  Individ- 
ual. 

Tbe  State  plan  must  also  provlds  that  the 
State  will  continue  to  study  new  method* 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  handloappad  and 
aevM«ly  handicapped  and  how  thess  nsads 
may  most  effectively  be  met  with  a  view 
towards  tbe  overall  effectiveness  of  tbe  pro- 
gram. 

Tbe  State  plan  must  provide  a  periodic  re- 
view of  aU  those  Individuals  who  have  been 
placed  in  extended  employment  to  rehabilita- 
tion faculties,  especiaUy  sheltered  workshops 
with  the  aim  to  remove  them  from  Uil»  «VP« 
of  employment  and  move  them  toto  tbe  com- 
petitive labor  market  as  quickly  as  poeslble. 
It  Is  not  the  Committee's  position  that  the 
sheltered  workshop  I*  not  an  aoceptable  place 
fctf  transitional  employment  for  handicapped 
and  severely   handicapped   todlvlduale.  But 
overwhelming  testimony  to  the  hearings-sug- 
gested  that   far   too   many   todlvlduala   are 
placed  to  workshops  to  a  "terminal"  employ- 
ment situation.  The  Committee  Believes  that 
this  Is  not  a  wise  course  to  follow  to  lahabll- 
Itatlon  and  wlsbe*  to  Insure  that  only  those 
without  any  hope  of  competitive  employment 
ate  placed  termlnaUy  to  workshops.  There  is 
a  body  of  substantial  testimony  that  far  too 
many  states  overuse  the  workshop  a*  a  sub- 
stitute tor  employment  and  notenough  effort 
U  made  to  rxin  a  vigorous  emftltsment  plaoe- 
ment  program.  In  tbe  committee's  optolon. 
tbe  sheltered  workshop  has  become  far  too 
convenient  a  placement  site.  The  Committee, 
tbeielaie.  strongly  believes  that  maslmum 
efforta  should  be  mads  to  tise  public  and 
private    training   and   education    programs 
available  to  tbe  community  as  altamatlTss  to 
workshop  placements. 


Ftoiily,  the  plan  reqxnrements  direct  tbe 
State  to  todwle  to  its  iwport  on  the  (V«*- 
tton  and  adrntolstratlon  of  the  State  plsn 
seetodlo  eettmatee  of  tbe  population  of  bandl. 

mpvf^  individuals  eligible  '«>'  ""^f*  **?* 
^SSamuoh  of  the  number  of  indlTtduals 
^STwin  be  served,  "^ii**?  <~*2J~|;,^* 
servlee  goal*  to  be  achJered  for  ■o*'f**)2l" 
uaie.  and  an  eetlmate  of  t*e  serriee  ooett. 
-ae  committee  beUevw  ttw*  fwr  too  llttto 
emphasU  has  be«i  p»aoed  on  oomprebeMive 
planning  and  surveying  the  '"^'i™?!^ 
tapped  indlvlduaU  to  the  8t«e,  end  «eref  ove 
ei^i«tt  RSA  to  require  the  8t»te$  ^^ 
greater  emphasis  on  such  ooucerew  plamung 

m  the  future.  ^  «#  *w. 

The  committee  took  full  oognlzeneerf^e 

consolidated  rehabUltation  P}*"-^'*"™! 
Act  aad  the  Devrtopment  DlsablUtlee  «w^ 
provided  for  to  the  House  bUl.  It  <««»« 
feel   nor  did  It  find  to  testimony,  real  JW- 
ficatlon    for   aUovrtng   the    States,   at   t»eir 
option,  to  oonsolldate  the  two  programi-TOe 
Committee    feels    that    the    D^^^ff™?^ 
DlsabUittee  Program  Is  more  one  o*  ^m- 
tatlon  than  rehabUltation  «nd  ^"^ ««"  ^ 
ito  unique  features  and  Ite  reoent  ortftM  « 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interest*  of  either 
program  to  allow  the  two  plans  to  be  oom- 
btoed,  even  though  to  some  SUtee.  they  may 
be  BdmlnlBtered  by  the  aeaae  etenoy. 
IruUviAuaLized  wHtten  rehaWWtotlon 
program 
After  hearing  extensive  teeamony  and  re- 
viewing the  data  suppUed  to  the  Committee 
by  RSA  and  HKW.  It  became  eppaiant  ttiat 
tbe  individual  cUent  waa  not  betog .. •»!««- 
enUy  otmsulted  to  hU  own  beheU  to  taUaEtac 
the  rebabUlUtlon  program  to  ble  InOmdual 
need.  This,  plus  the  obvious  need  to  be  cer- 
tain that  tbs  funds  authorimd  by  part  C  tA 
Utle  I  were  expended  to  tbe  mannac  to  whtob 
the  oommlttoe  b«l  tot«ids4.  ledto  t^«  «do^ 
Uon   of    the   formal   written   rehabUltaOon 
program  for  every  Individual  who  ie  "k^ 
under  tbe  biU.  It  should  be  sKpreesert  olearlf 
at  the  outset  that  tbe  Cosaniltteea  puipoee 
was  to  no  way   to  attemjit  to  burden  the 
counsellore  and   rebablUtatton  ooordlnatore 
with   unnecesaary   and   cumbersome   paper- 
work   It  was  felt  rather  that  the  require- 
ment of  section   lOa  win  work  to  ImPfO^ 
communication  between  tbe  >»a«<^<**JPfi}?^ 
dividual  to  be  served  and  the  rehabUtt*«on 
counseUbn  virho  sinoerrty  wish  to  see  them 
served.  A  vn^tten  progrwn.  with  «»•  "^""J* 
annual  review  of  the  program  by  the  •»»": 
capped  todlvldual  and  the  counselor.  ■h»^ia 
serve  both  as  a  way  to  ensure  that  thertghtt 
of  the  individual   are  being  prv/Uct^A  aM 
that  the  counselor  reeU  satttf»ctory  P^**^ 
U  being  made  towards  a  suted  go^  ^e 
committee  wlshe*  to  mahe  dear  *»■*  ^^ 
written  plan  Is  to  serve  as  tbe  blueprtnt  for 
the  rehabUltaUon  of  the  severely  l^"***"*" 
oed  indlvld'ual  a*  weU  aa  the  handloapped 
individual.  The  bUl  stressee  that  the  program 
should  be  developed  with  a  vocational  goal 
always  in  mind.  „ 

8h^  that  goal  not  be  ■c^'7*^  " 
wUl  be  up  to  the  egent  or  the  st*$e  to  dwm- 

^M  to  tenttog.  srter  the  ftilleet  eoaeulta- 

tum  wMh  the  eUent.  beyond  any  rmmnMM 

doubt  tHe  ttt*eea»nity  of  etfilevtog  a  voo^ 

tlonai  go«  It  should  »**lr  b«  «»  «-•  t^ 

an  individual  rtioaW  he  Jtidged  et  the  time 

of  entry  toto  the  progrun  •■  "•""J^^.^'tSI! 
only  to  aeMeve  a  non-vocational  geaL  one 
of  the  ekpholt  reeeone  why  the  CommWee 
MTtnaked  flMppl«i>M>*«l  funds  lor  ■«**»« 
severely  h«idh«PP*»  ln<B^rtilae>»  wh*«fti  o«W 
be  uesd  only  after  a  oartato  amount  o*  be^ 
program  funds  had  been  •■»«>«*•*•. T!*!? 

ual.  mto  categortee.  -nie  hay  ^^^Z::^ 

catlonal  or  '"°^'*''*','f'*' ^ 'y.*'?."iT?!|, 
■MTVloes  for  severety  he— Udt*im**  !»—>■»—■ 
are  provided  from  the  port  B  aUotaaenA. 

ttlethepM»>ae>o<«*»flSg"'«**'  >g?*- 
qultlng  an  U»ai^«*iW*-'"!W»h  '*f**»2J' 
tlon  atognak  to   *     "       **"" 
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e«pp«d  tndlTldual  ha*  An  opportunity  to  pv- 
ttctpato  In  til*  dKlatonmaklnc  rtgwrilng 
Mrriow  b«  U  or  U  not  to  x«m1t«;  to  h»v*  • 
wrttton  uMtontuutlng  thak  afweiBm  suoh 
MTvloas  aad  th«  obJ«etl«M  thvy  a>«  to 
aohi«v«;  to  ba  atoia  to  obtain  InfiaiiiaHoo  on 
tba  pracraaa  ba  ta  mabtng  on  tba  baiHof  tba 
proffmn;  and  to  rawrtt*  Jointly  with  tha  ia> 
habUttattoi  aaaney  tba  pMgiam  whm  It  la 
HVorabt  tkat  objaotlvaa  oannot  ba  aoblaraiL 
It  muat  ba  <lamonatiatad  bayond  a  reaaon- 
ataia  doubt  that  tha  Indlvlilual  cannot  aohlara 
any  vooatlooal  goal,  with  tba  full  conaomt 
at  tha  InCUvktual  In  tha  wrtttan  prcsram 
baton  Uulapandant  Uvlng  goala  can  b« 
aeoaptabla. 

Tba  UodlvlduaUaad  wrlttan  rahabUlUtlon 
pragxam  raproaanta  an  undarrtandlng  ba- 
twaan  tha  vocational  lahablUtatlon  aaaney 
and  tbe  handicapped  individual.  It  Ib  »x- 
paotad  that  ita  tanna  will  b«  oarrtad  out, 
nnlB—  theza  ara  spaclal  mitigating  olrouxn- 
■tancaa.  In  auoh  oaaw  It  la  axpaetad  that 
altamattva  aarvloa  approachaa  or  tlmaUblaa 
wtU  ba  aought  and  that  rahablUtatlon  ob- 
jaeUvaa  pravloualy  agraad  upon  wUl  not  be 
altarad  unlaaa  renagottatad  by  both  partiee. 
Bach  handicapped  Individual  is  to  have  the 
right  to  review  hla  plan  at  leaat  aiuaually  and 
togathar.  with  tha  lahablUUtlon  ^anoy.  to 
revlae  tha  progam  tarma  U  tha  objaetlvaa  of 
tbe  programa  are  not  being  achieved. 

The  Committee  expecta  that  tbe  Commis- 
sioner will  utilize  tbe  written  programs  as 
a  means  of  aewsalng  the  efTectlveness  of 
rehabilitation  services  in  aehlerlng  the  stated 
objectlvee.  Tftv  Committee  reallzee  that  there 
rnay  be  mitigating  circumstances  as  to  why 
tedlcatad  ob)eetlvee  are  not  achievable. 
Theae  might  ba.  for  auonple.  lack  of  avail- 
able funds  or  servleea.  Xtx  his  annual  report 
to  the  Co.igreaa  on  the  effectiveness  of 
rehabilitation  services,  the  Commissioner 
shall  Indnde  speetflcally  his  assessment  of 
the  degree  to  which  rehabilitation  objectives 
«J*  or  are  not  being  achle%-ed.  This  shall  docu- 
ment the  reasons  why  such  objectives  have 
not  been  achieved  and  recommend  corrective 
legislation  or  propoae  appropriate  adminis- 
trative action. 

Scope  of  Voeaticmal  RehabUitation  Services 

The  scope  of  servleea  that  are  required 
under  the  bill  and  tha  aarvlcea  which  may  be 
provided  are  apeciflad  in  an  operative  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  rathar  tlian  in  a  daflnltion 
provision,  as  in  praaant  law  and  the  Houae 
bill.  Added  to  those  presently  In  existing  law 
and  the  House  bill  are  the  Individual  writ- 
ten rehabilitation  ptogram,  which  has  bean 
daacrtbed  above;  tbe  aooeoa  to  client  advo- 
oaoy  aervleaa  which  muat  ba  fully  explained 
to  the  Individual  In  ooojunotlon  with  the 
formulation  of  hla  written  program;  f<^ow- 
up  services,  which  raCer  to  serrloes  given 
normally  for  one  year  after  case  oloaure: 
and  follow-along  servloea,  which  refer  to 
aervloaa  which  may  ba  naeeaaary,  and  are 
provided  for  longer  than  one  year. 

The  Committee  also  limited  the  use  of 
program  funda  (or  individuals  who  ace  pur- 
suing higher  aduoatloa  under  paid  for  by 
thla  program  to  thoaa  for  whan  iril  altama- 
tlva  means  of  funding  have  bean  aonght  and 
ware  not  avaUatale.  Tha  Commtt4a»iteeU  that 
the  ooats  for  instruoUon  at  colleaaa  should 
be  borne  by  aoina  other  aauree  o(  funda  if  in 
any  way  poaaUtla.  Statlatlea  prcvlded  to  tha 
Commlttae  show  that  many  atattaa  do  not 
Umlt  the  amount  that  nay  ba  apant  on  a 
bandloappad  Indlvldual'a  ht^Mt  afduoatlon. 
thus  diminishing  baalo  progiam  monlea> 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  raaouroae 
available  to  traat  bandloappad  individuals 
and  to  provide  for  thMr  rahablUtatlon  will 
obviously  not  ba  unlimited  In  Uu  foraai  sable 
future.  It  ta  the-tntattt  o<  tbe  Committee  to 
aarvloaa  to  thoaa  with  tha  moat  aavata 
\vtipt 

WItam  n  la  fully  lanwgjifaa  ihait  there  la 

fbf  aafttet  tlieaa  tndlvMkuOa 

oaif  handfeay  amf  ba  thalr  oovlioo- 


ment  or  social  diaadvantagement,  the  Com- 
mittee feela  that  to  the  extent  posaible.  theae 
Individuals  who  have  no  other  handicap 
should  be  aerved  under  programs  already  in 
exlatanoa  for  their  benefit — manpower  train- 
ing programs.  Office  of  Boonomic  Opportunity 
Act  programs,  welfare   (WIN)   programs. 

Tha  Committee  also  notes  that  statutory 
age  limitations  were  removed  from  the  pro- 
gram in  the  1966  Amendn>«its  to  the  Vo- 
cational Etohabilltation  Act.  The  current 
regulations  are  clear  In  their  Intent  that 
planning  for  individual  clients  should  begin 
when  It  is  determined  that  the  point  at 
which  vocational  training  Is  appropriate  has 
been  reached.  Information  received  by  the 
Committee  Indicates  that  some  state  agencies 
are  still  adhering  to  the  prior  criteria  and 
thus  anyone  under  the  age  of  16  years  old. 
or  the  age  up  to  which  school  attendance  is 
required,  la  not  being  served.  It  is  the  Com- 
mittee's view  that  services  which  enhance 
the  long-term  vocational  potential  of  an 
Individual  should  be  provided  as  soon  as  they 
will  be  effective.  Exclusion  of  all  children 
below  the  age  of  16  years  may  be  arbitrary. 
and  the  Committee  believea  that  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  and  tbe 
state  agencies  should  be  cognlaant  of  the 
fact  that  prospective  clients  may  benefit  from 
services  and  planning  at  an  age  earlier  than 
16.  The  Committee  expects  that  regulations 
implemsntlng  this  Act  will  make  clear  that 
such  Individuals  are  not  to  be  excluded  based 
solely  on  the  age  factor. 

Innovation  and   Expansion   Grants 

Tbe  Committee,  as  well  as  placing  the  au- 
thority for  making  Innovation  and  expansion 
grants  In  R8A.  has  also  allowed  each  state 
to  eatablitii  project  prlorltlea  within  the  pur- 
poses of  statutory  prtrrtslona  with  respect  to 
no  less  than  50  percent  of  Its  formula  allot- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  remaining  allot- 
ment funds,  the  Commlsskaner  may  fund 
IJTOJects  which  he  deems  to  be  of  a  priority 
nature.  The  bUl  directs  that  these  grants 
should  be  used  to  Improve  and  expand  serv- 
leea for  the  classes  of  Individuals  for  whom 
rehabilitation  Is  particularly  difficult ,  In- 
cluding thoae  whose  rehabilitation  may  be 
retarded  by  socioeconomic  factors,  or  who 
have  other  serious  problems  In  connection 
with  their  rehabilitation.  These  grants  are 
also  expected  to  be  used  to  Improve  services 
and  programs  for  the  severely  handicapped. 
In  order  to  provide  incentives.  Federal  pay- 
ments for  these  projects  ara  set  at  the  level 
of  90  percent  and  are  to  be  used  particularly 
for  those  individuals  whoae  rehabilitation 
needs  are  also  tbe  reeponslblllty  of  other 
state  CM'  federal  agencies,  and  the  allotment 
for  each  State  Is  determined  on  a  formvila 
baaed  on  population  (with  a  $80,000  State 
mlntmtun ) .  The  Conunlttee  feels  that  too 
liberal  an  Interpretation  by  RSA  of  the  "In 
kind"  provision  regarding  the  10  percent 
ncm-Federal  share  could,  in  some  cases,  re- 
sult in  lesa  total  services  being  given  to 
handicapped  individuals  requiring  them  and, 
therefore,  urges  the  special  care  be  given 
with  respect  to  the  evaluation  of  the  In-klnd 
coanponent. 

Client    Advocacy 

The  bearing  testimony  pointed  up  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  oommunicatlbn  between  the 
counselor  and  the  client,  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  a  facility  and  tht  client,  and  the 
inability  of  the  average  client  trrily  to  under- 
stand the  maze  of  bureaucratic  procedures 
In  the  program.  Tbe  Committee  felt  strongly 
that  this  was  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
gram which  must  be  remedied.  To  this  end. 
the  indtvtdualtzed  written  rehabilitation 
program  was  established  and  mandated  as  a 
basic  service  that  must  be  provided  to  the 
handicapped  or  severely  handicapped  indi- 
vidual. This  step  Insures  that  the  client  will 
understand  what  is  being  done,  what  he  can 
expect  to  be  done  In  his  behalf,  and  what 
his  alternatives  are  if  his  progress  is  not 
satisfactory. 


Tbe  Committee  felt,  however,  that  all  this 
awarenaaa  by  tbe  client  may  not  be  of  great 
value  unless  the  system  could  be  made  to 
work  for  him  not  on  or  at  him.  The  Commit- 
tee recognizes  that  many  handicapped  and 
severely  handicapped  ImUvlduala  need  a  way 
to  have  the  system  translated  to  them  In 
terms  they  understand,  and  conversely,  have 
the  system  undcrsta^nd  their  wishes  through 
the  same  type  of  tranalation.  The  client  ad* 
vocate  method  was  agreed  to  as  a  viable 
mstbod  and  endorsed  by  virtually  every  wit- 
ness that  appeared  before  the  conunlttee. 

In  view  of  that  testimony,  and  the  Com- 
mittse'8  belief  in  thla  type  of  ayatem  as  an 
excellent  way  to  achieve  this  goal  of  trans- 
lation of  the  system  to  the  client  and  the 
translation  of  tbe  client's  needs  and  desires 
to  the  system,  the  client  sidvocacy  system 
was  Included  in  the  bill.  There  is  no  similar 
provision  in  the  Hotise  blU  or  tbe  present 
law.  It  is  Intended  that  the  function  to  be 
pierformed  by  the  client  advocacy  system  set 
up  with  respect  to  all  programs  and  projects 
funded  under  the  bill  is  to  seek  to  resolve 
difficulties  that  the  client  is  having  with  the 
program  as  quickly  and  amicably  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  advocate 
must  also  be  responsive  to  the  program: 
that  It  is  within  his  function  to  act  as  liai- 
son between  the  Individuals  responsible  for 
tbe  programs  and  treatment  functions  m 
well.  In  order  to  do  this  and  do  It  well,  tbe 
advocate  cf  necessity  must  have  prompt  and 
reasonable  access  to  the  appropriate  person- 
nel in  the  state  agencies  and  the  regional 
and  central  offices  of  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  advocate  Is  further  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  report  fully  his  activities 
to  the  Commissioner,  Including  any  recom- 
mendations that  he  may  have  which  would 
make  this  program  more  responsive  both  for 
the  client  and  to  aid  the  administration  of 
the  program.  The  state  agency  shall  make 
every  effort  that  arrangements  are  entered 
into,  where  possible,  with  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  order  to  draw  upon  grad* 
uate  students  in  clinical  training  in  cer- 
tain disciplines  to  assist  In  performance  of 
the  client  advocacy  function.  The  advocate 
shall  at  no  time  be  a  client  or  former  client 
of  the  state  agency  nor  an  employee  of  tbe 
state  agency  whose  task  It  is  to  administer 
the  plan. 

The  Committee  fully  recognizes  the  fact 
that  a  close  relationship  between  client  and 
and  counselor  is  moat  Important  for  a 
successful  rehabilitation  program.  It  Is  not 
intended  that  the  advocate  shotild  stand 
In  the  way  of  that  relationship,  nor  sup- 
plant or  reduce  It  In  any  way.  ITie  function 
of  the  advocate  Is  merely  to  see  that  the 
written  rehabilitation  program  Is  detw- 
mlned  and  carried  out  to  the  benefit  of  the 
handicapped  Individual  and  that  complex 
issues  which  might  arise  should  be  mini- 
mized quickly.  Access  to  tbe  advocate  must 
be  assured  if  he  is  to  aid  the  program  and 
the  client.  The  client  must  know  that  he 
Is  available;  the  state  agency,  therefore,  is 
required  to  make  sure  that  the  advocacy 
process  Is  available  to  the  client  as  part  of 
the  process  of  formulating  his  written  re- 
habUltatlon  plan.  It  Is  the  Committee's 
firm  belief  that  the  advocate  can  work 
actively  with  the  client  and  the  agency  and 
that  a  better  program  sho\Ud  result. 

The  proposal  for  a  client  advocacy  system 
to  serve  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  has 
its  genesis  tn  the  growing  number  of  hos- 
pitals which  are  establishing  patient  advo- 
cates to  attempt  to  give  the  institutionalized 
person  a  sense  of  being  able  to  affect  tba 
environment  In  which  he  is  confined  and  the 
rules  and  regtilatlons  governing  hla  day-to- 
day existence.  The  Committee  believes  that 
tbe  ombudsmen-type  of  approach  la  Ideally 
stilted  to  the  structure  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  at  this  time,  and  further  brtJavsa 
that  this  program,  If  sueccaaful,  could  ba 
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the  forertinnar  ol  advooacy-typs  pra^rama  in 
nximeroua  f  edaral,  atata  and  local  aodal  sarv- 

ices  programa. 

The  Oommlttae  envisions  that  a  typical  ad- 
vocacy syatam  for  a  madlum-slaed  city  couM 
be  structured  approximately  as  foUowa: 

1.  Out  of  the  funda  reserved  for  estab- 
lishing client-advocacy  systems,  tha  state 
agency  could  hire  two  fuU-tima  advocates, 
who  might  be  beginning  their  careera  In 
fielda  such  as  law,  social  w«ork.  public  ad- 
mlnutration,  or  paychology,  and  1  or  a  c*arl- 
oal  aaatstanta. 

2.  Tbe  state  agency  and  the  advocates 
hired  for  the  system  in  thla  city  couM  then 
contact  the  local  coUega*  and  unlve«m»e 
and  attsmpt  to  arrange  for  graduate  atu- 
denta.  engaged  in  (Sertcal  programs,  to  carry 
out  their  academic  reqmnalbllltlea  for  a  gtvan 
period  of  time  ( a  quartar.  a  semastar,  or  even 
a  fuU  year)  by  working  as  "assistant"  advo- 
cates in  the  system  and  operating  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  full-time  client  ad- 
vocates. They  would  very  likely  be  assigned 
responsibility  for  preliminary  interviews  with 
client  complainants  and  the  Initial  foUow-up 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  prima  fade 
case  exists.  After  a  sufficient  period  of  tTpe- 
rlence,  sue*  an  assistant  advocate  might  well 
be  assigned  the  responsibility  for  conciliat- 
ing particular  grievances.  At  all  times,  how- 
ever, they  would  be  In  contact  with  the  full- 
time  advocate  supervising  their  work. 

3.  Based  upon  a  prototype  for  this  sort  of 
program  carried  out  quite  recently,  there  la 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  universities 
would  be  extremely  interested  in  placing 
graduate  students  in  such  a  program.  This 
would  have  a  double  benefit:  first,  of  pwovld- 
ing  energetic,  committed,  and  talented  young 
professional  studenU  to  Invigorate  the  sys- 
tem: and  second,  of  Involving  In  the  advo- 
cacy system,  on  an  Informal  basis,  all  of  the 
good  services  and  offices  available  from  any 
college  or  university  and  particularly  from 
the  instructor  or  profeasor  reaponslble  for  the 
cimical  clerkship  of  the  "aaelatant"  client 
advocate.  This  academic  relationship  shotild 
provide  an  objectivity  to  the  proceaa  becauae 
tbe  graduate  atudents  would  not  be  remain- 
ing in  the  program  long  enough  to  develop 
a  vested  Interest  in  any  particular  buraau- 
cratio  structure  or  rMatlonshlp. 

4.  This  advocacy  system — blending  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  full-time  advocate  and  the  ob- 
jectivity, freshness  of  approach  and  energy 
of  the  graduate  students — ^would  be  respon- 
sible for  handling  client  grievances  for  all  of 
the  rehabilitation  programs  and  projects  In 
the  particular  city.  It  Is  believed  that  after 
the  break-in  period,  a  aubatantial  amount  of 
expertise  will  be  developed  in  handling  clients 
grievances  and  that  resolution,  particularly 
in  cases  of  poor  communication  and  misun- 
derstanding, will  be  quickly  forthcoming. 

5.  Moreover,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  very 
existence  of  an  objective  and  concerned 
client  advocacy  system  will  serve  to  produce 
considerable  interpersonal  sensitivity  on  the 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  programs  after  they 
have  had  initial  experience  with  an  effective 
grievance  investigation  and  resolution  proc- 
ess carried  out  by  the  system.  Thus,  although 
at  first  the  case  load  will  undoubtedly  be 
substantial,  tn  time  this  should  level  out  and 
probably  drop  once  the  system  proves  Itf  ef- 
fectiveness In  securing  equity  for  the  client — 
In  an  even-handed  manner  with  sensitivity  to 
the  problems  faced  by  the  buraeucracy  as 
well— to  the  satisfaction  of  both  individual 
clients  and  rehabilitation  projects  and  pro- 
grams. 

Experimental  Appeal  Projectt 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  many 
witnesses  were  asked  their  opinion  of  the 
present  appeal  system  as  to  Its  adequacy  and 
fairness.  The  Administration  witnesses  ad- 
mitted that  the  appeal  process  may  not  be  as 
well  known  to  the  client  as  it  could  be.  Many 
of  the  other  witnesses  felt  that  the  process 
was  too  slow  or  not  effective  enough.  The 
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CkMomltUe  toW  deals  with  thla  tasua  Yrr  ••«- 
tins  vp  a  system  o(  •qjartmaatal  aw— »P>o»- 
eeta.  It  la  tb*  OoaaoMta*^  tn«aii«  that  iMmm 
tbaaa  aystama  ara  taH  put  into  use,  tba^aya- 
tam  ourrantly  provldad  tor  in  r«gula«k>ns 
dMuId  ooDtimie  to  ba  in  aflaoC. 

The  typaa  ol  appeals  that  tha  Commlttae 
wishes  to  aea  implamaotad  as  exparimantal 
pro}eeta  are  four;  a  ckMa  examiaaUon  oC  tba 
current  ays«am  in  a  ataae  of  apyi'opfUte  sim 
to  giva  a  wide  range  of  aKparianoa;  a  aystam 
of  appaals  to  a  regional  office  level  within  tha 
Departcaent  of  Health,  Bdiacatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare; appeala  from  the  aatloaa  of  ona  rahaWl- 
itatkn  faeUtty  which  U  provldlag  evaluation 
and  otbar  aarvloaa  to  another  similar  faoUity; 
and  a  paar  raviaw  in  oonaeetion  with  tbe 
same  typo  of  faetUtlaa  by  oounaallon  and 
rahablUtatlon  eoorrttaatora  in  anottaar  faetU- 
ty.  Tba  Commlttae  taala  that  tbaaa  axpwi. 
mental  projaota,  whan  oomplatad  aad  raport- 
ad  on,  wlU  banaat  tba  aganoy  oOotala  and  tba 
Oongreaa  in  better  understanding  Xb»  typaa  of 
problema  cUanta  have  and  how  thay  abould 
ba  best  resolved  In  a  formal  aetttag. 

The  Oommlttae  bill  dlracU  that  tbaaa  ax- 
perimenu  be  carried  out  in  repreaentatlva 
geogn4>hlcal  araaa.  It  la  tba  intent  of  tha 
Cconmlttee  that  thaae  gaograpble  areaa 
abould  ba  large  enough  to  provide  a  cross 
section  oi  the  program,  but  it  doas  not  wlah 
them  to  be  carried  out  in  extremely  large 
areaa  with  denss  population  sinoe  thla  would 
complicate  implementation  and  delay 
analysis  of  the  results. 

Part  O — StippUmentmrv  Fvjnda  for  VooaMonol 
and  CompreKemive  RehatMitation  Sarviee* 
for  Severely  Handicapped  Iniividvala 
The  bill  sets  aside  IS  percent  of  title  I 
aji^roprlatlons  for  aervlcee  that  are  appre- 
ciably more  costly  and  of  longer  duratlen  for 
severely  handicapped  Individuals.  There  are 
no  such  special  funds  In  present  law,  and 
the  Houss  bill  deals  with  the  maUar  ot  tbe 
severely  handicapped  In  a  aeparate  title  with 
a  separate  approprlationa  authortiatloa.  The 
Committee  chose  this  approach  to  ensure 
maximum  inoenttve  for  the  stataa  to  aarve 
more  aeverely  handicapped  UuUTldnela  than 
they  are  now.  Theae  aupplementary  funda 
are  to  be  \ised  for  a  sevately  handicapped 
oUaat  only  after  300^  of  the  average  re- 
bablUtatlcm  coat  in  the  prevloua  flaoal  year 
is  exceeded  beaed  on  the  severity  of  the  In- 
dividual's handloap.  At  tha  aama  time.  It  U 
not  the  Intent  of  tbe  Committee  that  theae 
funda  be  used  strictly  for  indtvldaals  with 
independent  living  goals. 

Witness  after  wltnaaa  testlfled  that  the 
severely  handicapped  badly  need  aervloes. 
but  that  thoae  services  should  not  be  orisnted 
towards  any  defined  goal  other  than  thoaa 
provided  under  tiie  basic  program.  Ibe  Com- 
mittee feeU  strongly  that  severely  handi- 
capped Individnals  do  not  want  goals  any 
different  from  thoee  wanted  by  Individuals 
defined  as  handicapped,  but  that  beoauea 
the  nature  of  their  hanrttnap  thoaa  goals  may 
be  more  difficult  to  attain  and  may  require 
more  costly  servtcea  and  ssrvicee  for  a  longer 
duration  of  time.  The  severely  handicapped 
do  not  want,  in  the  main,  preferential  treat- 
ment, but  only  the  chance  to  compete  fairly 
with  others  for  vooa*iona  of  their  choioe. 
Unfortunately,  the  sevwlty  of  tbslr  handicap 
makes  it  neoeaaary  for  them  to  undergo  a 
more  prolonged  period  of  rehaMUtation.  and 
sometimes  at  a  greater  coat.  The  Commit- 
tee feela  that  the  method  provided  In  the  bUl 
wlU  enaure  the  delivery  of  thoee  more  costly 
neceaaary  aenrloee. 

The  average  coet  referred  to  in  thia  part. 
la  the  average  amount  that  was  expended 
on  a  succeaaful  rehabilitation  case  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  ooet  enlarged  by  300% 
la  the  amount  that  muat  be  apent  from  part 
B  funda  before  part  O  funds  can  be  used  tn 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  severely  handicapped 
individual. 

While  theee  part  C  funds  axe  authorised  on 
a  state-*3y-state  basts,  the  Committee  fnUy 


raeogmees  that  tbe  funda  may  not  be  most 
efleetively  apent  if  a  state  api  lada  tbem  ime 
aU  ita  politiaal  aukdielaloo.  It  may  be  oeae 
efleottve  for  funds  forteitala  pvograma  to  be 
ooaoentrated  la  tboeeareea  irtnw  slgnaflnent 
numbere  of  aeverely  haadleapped  MdteMaBla 
raaide  and  where  the  faellttlaa  lad  aarvleea 
needed  for  tbelr  rebahWttattan  aa»  mntltJU: 
Thua,  the  state  plan  with  raapeot  to  aaeeialy 
handicapped  iBdlvldnala  doea  not  require 
that  they  be  aerved  on  a  aUte-wlde  baiU  us- 
ing part  C  aupplement^rir  funda. 

Tbe  Committee  alao  reoqgsisea  that  due  to 
a  lack  of  experianoa  with  tbla  type  of  pro- 
gram, and  tbe  amount  of  time  allowed  In  the 
bUl  (lao  days>  for  aubmlmion  of  tbe  adden- 
dum to  the  state  plan,  tbe  tefulatlooa  laeued 
for  determining  whan  extended  and  ooatly 
aarvlcea  are  due  to  a  aevere  handicap  (rather 
than,  for  example,  merely  to  pay  for  htgber 
education)  under  thU  part  may,  of  neceaatty, 
ba  generalized  until  aome  experianoa  la 
gained.  It  la  expected  that  after  the  first  year 
of  operation  more  definitive  regulations  can. 
and  will  be  drawn.  The  Committee  expecta 
that  the  atatea  and  the  BtfutblUtatlon  Serr- 
ices  Administration  will  make  every  effort  to 
eiq)edlte  the  refinement  of  the  neoeaaary 
ragulatioua.  and  to  providac  and  of>erate  un- 
der guidellnee,  which  win  lead  to  excellence 
In  the  pjovtslon  of  these  aervleaa  aa  aoon  aa 
poaalbla. 

The  Committee  bill,  therefore,  dlrecta  RSA 
to  report  to  Congreaa  in  the  anntial  report  on 
the  new  program  provided  for  under  part  C. 
It  la  hoped  that  thla  will  include  any  further 
raooBunendatlozia  for  rhangaa  In  the  law  that 
will  help  facilitate  tha  elBdlaot  provision  of 
services  to  severely  handicapped  indlvidtiala. 
It  Is  also  expected  that  In  such  report,  par- 
ticular emphasis  will  be  placed  on  tha  ways 
In  which  the  independent  Uvlng  goals  pwt 
of  the  program  Is  being  carried  out. 

F\inds  are  diatributed  under  this  new  part 
C  program  on  a  85/15  percent  P*deral/non- 
IMaral  grant  basia  determined  by  a  formula 
based  on  population  multiplied  by  the  allot- 
ment percentage. 

TrrLS  u :  svacuL  raaaaai.  aaaroarasnjnsa 


Title  n  of  the  committee  blU  contalna  aU 
special  programa.  granU  and  related  aerrtoe 
activities  which  are  no*,  carried  out  by  the 
State  rehabilitation  agency,  but  provide  the 
baala  for  improvement  of  aervleea  and  expan- 
sion of  servleea  to  special  target  poyclatlona 
of  handicapped  indlvldualB.  Tbla  title  inoor- 
poratea,  with  cbaneee  and  addltioaa  tbe  fol- 
lowing provialona  from  the  Vooattoael  Be- 
habllltation  Act:  Section  4<a)(t),  with  the 
exoeptlon  of  expansion  grants:  aeettaai  12. 
coaatruction  of  faciUtiea  and  initial  staffing 
programs;  aectlan  18,  programs  related  to 
vocational  training  aervicea  to  handicapped 
indlviduala  (Ineltiding  mamtenanee  pay- 
ments dtirtng  training) ;  asotion  16.  tlie  Na- 
tional OMiter  for  Deaf-Blind  Yooths  and 
Adulta:  and  aectlan  17.  tbe  speelal  program 
for  handleapped  migratory  and  agrleultuzal 
workerK  and  provldea  new  authority  far  Be- 
habUltatlon  Oentera  for  the  Deaf.  Oenters 
for  Spinal  Ooid  Injuriee.  project  granta  for 
servleea  to  older  blind  indtviduala,  and  proj- 
ect granta  for  aervicea  to  indivldualB  with 
end-stage  renal  diaaaaa 

ffew  xarjfs*  proffraitiM 
The  bill  concentrates  on  providing  flexibil- 
ity under  the  basic  program  so  that  aU  in- 
dividual needs  may  be  aerved,  and  on  build- 
ing In  procedural  safeguards  and  empbaaes 
throughout  the  bin  to  enstire  that  the  meet 
severely  handicapped  tndlrlduals  are  able  to 
receive  servleea  throtigli  rehablMtatlon  ugen- 
cles.  Yet  the  Committee  is  aware  that  aeg- 
meats  of  the  population  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals have  apeeiat  needs,  and  that  fnnd- 
ing  is  neeeasary  to  foena  attention  on  tbaaa 
needs.  Tbe  committee  bill  tberafore,  includes 
a  limited  number  of  categorieai  programs  to 
target  Federal  naoney  on  theee  special  needs 
..««i    to  demoaetrate  improved   methods   of 
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prorUttng  ••rvloM.  Th«  Ciommltte*  do**  not 
•DtlotMU  thM,t,  fimphf*''  on  th«M  oftt«gorlo*l 
pracraaa  vlU  be  oontlnuad  on  •  Utns-term 
1^.1.  but  bM  proTldwl  Umlt«d  fuxuUng  for 
apedJd  puipoH*  In  order  to  ImproT*  *n4 
eo^aud  atrrioM.  »nd  to  d«moDatnt«  an 
•fleotlye  war  o*  proTldlog  tb«in. 
j|«;ial>4tt«oMon  0«i««r»  /or  Deaf  IndividuaU 
Section  aoe  prcnrldee  authority  for  grants 
and  contract*  to  expand  and  improve  voca- 
Uonal  and  oomprehenrtTe  rehablUUtlon  serv- 
ice* for  deaf  :ndlTiduaU,  and  ^>ecUJea  that 
thu  m^y  be  done  tbrough  the  e-tablUhed 
of  oenl«rt  for  thU  p\irpoee.  The  -comparable 
section  in  the  House  bUl  authorteee  Com- 
prehensive Center*  for  Deaf  Touths  and 
Adult*  to  demon»tf«te  method*  of  providing 
the  speclalUged  serrtoea  needed  to  rehablUtate 
low-achieving  deaf  person*.  The  Senate  bUl 
ha*  placed  a  number  of  limitation*  on  theae 
centers  which  will  be  detailed  below. 

During  hearings  on  HJl.  8396  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Comml*«lon  w»»  told  that  rehabUlta- 
tlon  service*  do  not  alway*  meet  the  need* 
of  deaf  individual*.  Quite  often  counaeJor* 
are  nol  available  who  can  cconmunlcate  with 
deaf  cl.ent*,  and  service*  for  Individuals  with 
severe  oommunlcatlve  disorder*  which  will 
deal  oomprehenatvely  with  the  indlviduaU 
total  need*  are  seldom  provided.  Wltneeaae 
from  the  deaf  community  al*o  reported  to  the 
Committee  that  there  were  limited  training 
optlonn  available  for  deaf   individual*  who 
leave   iieoondary   schools   with    no   technical 
skills,  and  thus  have  gre»t  difficulty  finding 
employment.  Thl*  U  eepeclally  a  problem  for 
the   more  severely  handicapped   deaf  indi- 
vidual with  limited  communicative  abilities 
and  some  behavioral  disorder*.  Wltr.easee  tes- 
tified that  whUe  facllltlee  exlet  for  higher 
education     and     po»t-«eoond«ry     technical 
training  for  the  deaf  Individual*,  academic 
poet-secondary  training  l*  not  feaalble  Tor 
individuals  with   severe  handicaps  and  ex- 
isting  facllltlee  such   as  aallaudet  College, 
the  National  Training  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 
and  faculties  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkaneaa,  and 
Delevan,  Wisconsin,  cannot  Ml  the  need.  For 
Individuals  who  are  t^der,  speelallaed  train- 
ing program*  are  needed,  separate  from  other 
pregram*  for  handicapped  individuals  who 
do  not  have  aueh  severe  oommunlcatlve  dis- 
order*. 

•n>e  Committee,  however,  also  heard  teau- 
mony  mi**Tlnn1nt  the  wladom  of  creating 
gsparate  fiKllltle*  which  would  further  segre- 
garf«  certain  deaf  Individuals  from  the  deaf 
ppoulatlon  and  from  the  society  at  large. 

The  Committee  reeognlced  the  need  to  act 
to  piovtde  asBlstance  In  ooplns  with  the 
severe  problem*  of  training  for  deaf  Indi- 
vidual* with  behavioral  and  oommunlcatlve 
limitation*.  However,  the  Committee  la  con- 
cerned that  the  creation  of  permanent  fa- 
culties for  "low-aohlevlng"  deal  youth*  and 
adulU,  especially  for  young  deaf  Individual*, 
may  provide  an  additional  avenue  by  which 
the  "*«*«"g  educational  system  mtcht  fur- 
ther dispose  of  thoae  indlvlduala  who  are 
more  difficult  to  provide  with  adequate  sarv- 
loe*.  The  Committee,  ttwrafoie,  ha*  Intiuded 
m  the  bill  a  progratn  for  grant*  and  oon- 
traete  for  the  Improvement  of  aervleee  to  deaf 
individuals  who  are  16  yaara  of  age  or  older 
who  have  p«Med  tbeaa*  of  oompulsory  school 
atteiKlanoe  for  the  State  In  which  they  re- 
side. The  Committee  sees  this  program  as  a 
demonstration  program,  and  has  specified 
that  one  mean*  by  which  this  demonstration 
might  be  carried  out  Is  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  demonstration  BehabUltatlon 
Centers.  Tbl*  authority  hududes  training  of 
neoeaeary  personnel,  and  the  Committee  be> 
Ueve*  that  emphasis  within  training  should 
Include  oouneelor*  for  rafaabllltatlon  agencies 
and  trained  oouneetors  who  can  work  with 
Individuals,  eapedally  younger  Individuals, 
through  the  sebool  *y*tem. 

The  Committee  haa  limited  ttda  authority 
to  ladlTlduals  who  ar»  beyond  school  age 


bftcamf   It  did   not  wish   to  provide  other 
program  authority  for  faculties  and  service* 
which  should  be  avallabU  through  education 
program*,  but  are  not.  It  therefore  expect* 
to  re-examine   thl*  entire   question  of   the 
adequacy  of  the  elementary,  secondary  and 
postaeoondary  educational  *ystem   for  deaf 
mdlvMual*  when  authorization  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  come* 
up  for  renewal  In  the  next  seeslon  of  the 
Congress.  The  Committee  further  takes  note 
of  the  fact  that  several  bllte  have  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  whleh  would  expand 
federal  assUtance  for  the  education  of  hand- 
icapped Individuals,  Including  authority  for 
continuing,    adult    and    higher    educational 
service*,  and  it  suggesu  that  these  bills  are 
appropriate  vehicles  for  reforming  and  Im- 
proving the  educational  system  so  that  the 
needs  of  deaf  individuals  are  met.  However, 
In  carder  to  take  an  initial  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of   Improving  these  services  for  those 
generaUy  already  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
education  system,  the  Committee  has  pro- 
vided authority  for  demonstration  programs 
for  Improvement  of  rehabilitation  programs 
for  the  deaf  through  the  creation  of  centers 
or  otherwise,  and  has  required  coordination 
In  the  planning  of  these  programs  between 
the   Rehabilitation   Services   Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped within  the  Office  of  Education. 
National  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Section  207  contains  a  program  to  support 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  National 
Center*  for  Sptaal  Cord  Injvirles.  This  sec- 
tion corresponds  to  a  similar  section  In  the 
House  bin  which  provided  support  for  dem- 
onstration of  methods  of  specialized  inten- 
sive services  In  the  treatment  of  spinal  cord 
injuries,  training  of  personmei.  and  research 
In  rahahlUtatlon  methods  and  related  activi- 
ties   to   expand   service*   or    improve   public 
awareness  of  the  nature  at  the  problem  of 
the  spinal  cord  Injury.  The  Senate  bUl,  how- 
ever,  differs   substantially   from  the   House 
provision. 

During   hearings   on   H.R.  8395.   testimony 
from  experts  m  the  held  of  spinal  cord  in- 
Jury    such   as   Dr.    John    Young.    Dr.   Henry 
Belt*,  Dr.  Bdward  bowman,  and  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk  suggeated  that  a  broader  program  than 
the  reeearch-orlented  program  contained  In 
the  House  bUl  was  needed.  Of  particular  note 
In  thl*  testimony  was  stress  placed  on  the 
need  for  a  regional  program  of  spinal  cord 
Injury  center*  which  would  have  the  capac- 
ity of  providing  vocational  and  comprehen- 
sive rehabUltatlon  services  through  a  team 
of  multldlsclpllnary  staff,   and  which  could 
provide  acute  medical  care.  This  testimony 
also  emphasized  the  need  for  a  coordinated 
system  of  provision  of  services,  and  for  coop- 
eration aiftong  all  organizations  and  agencies 
which  provide   services   to   Individuals   with 
spinal  cord  injury,  and  the  need  to  provide 
assistance  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  service*. 
The  Conmilttee  believes  that  the  testimony 
on  the  effectiveness  of  a  regional  network  of 
spinal  cord  Injury  centers  was  compelling, 
and  that  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  system 
should  be  tested.  Often  the  effectiveness  of 
treatment  and  the  abUlty  for  restoration  de- 
pends   entirely    on    prompt    and    thorough 
treatment   at   the   site   of  injury   and    im- 
mediate care  following.  Yet  current  methods 
In  general  use  for  proTldlng  services  to  the 
spinal  oord  Injured  cannot  provide  this  Im- 
mediate care  because  of  a  lack  of  accessible 
faculties,  equipped  with  modem  eq\ilpment 
and  a  mvUtldlsclpllnary  team  of  attendants. 
Therefore,  the  special  target  program  In  the 
Senate  bUl  authorizes    a  program  of  grants 
and  contracts  to  assist  In  the  formlnf;  of  a 
national  network  of  centers,  for  the  delivery 
of  rehabUltatlon  service*  and  acute  medical 
care,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  services, 
and  to  itfslst  In  the  development  of  methods 
for  provision  of  services,  and  achieving  co- 
operation with  all  organizations  and  agencies 
concerned  with  spinal  cord  Injury. 


In  order  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  * 
regional  system,  preference  is  given  to  pro- 
posals which  wlU  establish  on  a  regional 
basU,  a  multldlsclpllnary  system  of  pro- 
viding rehabUltaUon  services,  which  will  test 
and  evaluate  the  benefit*  and  cost  effective- 
ness of  *uch  a  regional  8y*tem.  Tha  Commit- 
tee was  Impressed  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses about  the  davelc^unei^  of  new  tech- 
niques, methods  and  equipment  which  are 
able  In  many  mstances  to  recapture  much 
of  the  abUlty  the  Individual  has  loat  through 
spinal  cord  injury,  and  thus  the  bUl  gives 
en4>hasis  in  the  awarding  of  grant*  and  con- 
tracts to  the  evaluation*  of  such  method*, 
and  the  evaluation  of  new  method*  of  out- 
reach and  advocacy  m  broad  social  areas  so 
that  individual*  with  spinal  cord  Injuries  wUl 
not  continue  to  be  limited  by  societal 
barrier*. 

Services  for  end-stage  renal  disease 

Section  208  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
third  target  program — for  individual*  suffer- 
ing from  end-stage  renal  disease.  Thl*  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  mak* 
grants  to  States  and  nonprofit  organization* 
and  agencies  for  paying  the  costs  of  special 
services  (Including  transplantation  and 
dialysis),  artificial  kidney*  and  supplle* 
necessary  for  the  rehabUltatlon  of  Indi- 
viduals suffering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease.  This  section  1*  identical  to  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  House  bill. 

Both  transplantation  and  lUdney  dialysis, 
and  special  service*  and  supplies,  are  Included 
as  service*  which  may  be  paid  for  under 
this  section.  Funds  authorized  under  this 
program  should  be  utilized  to  pay  for  phy*- 
leal  restoration  services  rendered  to  patients 
In  need  of  care.  The  Committee  believe*  there 
is  a  critical  need  for  these  services  and  that 
expenditures  under  the  program  should  be 
closely  regulated  to  assure  that  the  highest 
quality  services  are  avaUable  at  the  most 
reasonable  cost.  The  Committee  does  not  be- 
lieve that  funds  available  under  this  sec- 
tion should  be  used  to  pay  for  additional 
facUltlee,  training  of  personnel  or  research, 
but  that  other  funding  sources  should  be 
utilized  for  such  activities. 

Testimony  presented  on  behalf  of  this  pro- 
vision emphasized  that  many  more  lives 
could  be  saved  if  individual*  were  able  to 
find  assistance  to  pay  for  treatment.  Cvurent- 
ly,  of  the  7000-aooo  patients  who  could  ben- 
efit from  dialysis  or  trtuisplantatlon  per  year, 
only  2.000  Individuals  are  able  to  receive  it 
becatise  of  llmitatloa  of  financial  assistance. 
According  to  these  same  witnesses,  kidney 
treatment  facllltlee,  training  programs  and 
treatment  team*  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country  through  efforts  made 
by  the  Regional  Medlcsd  Program  ftmded 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  last 
link  in  this  syatem  is  assistance  to  the 
patient  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  afford  this 
costly,  but  life-saving  treatment. 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
rehabUltatlon  agencies  In  as  many  as  43 
states  provide  services  to  Individuals  suffer- 
ing from  endstage  renal  disease.  Often,  how- 
ever, these  agencies'  ahllity  to  help  an  In- 
dividual depends  on  the  individual's  having 
a  soTirce  of  financial  aid.  whether  it  is  pri- 
vate income,  other  private  sources,  or  the 
Medicaid  program.  The  Committee,  however, 
believes  that  it  is  a  tragedy  and  counter 
productive  from  the  point  of  the  individual 
and  society  that  individuals  must  give  up 
their  source  of  livelihood  In  order  to  become 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  through  Med- 
icaid. While  the  Committee  recognizes  that 
a  national  health  Insurance  program,  or  In- 
surance covering  catastroplc  diseases,  may  be 
a  more  appropriate  method  of  providing  the 
much  needed  assistance  so  that  Individuals 
may  be  saved  through  transplantation  or 
dialysis,  there  Is  an  immediate  unmet  need 
to  help  thousands  of  individuals  who  could 
be  saved  through  dialysis  or  transplantation, 
and  It  furthermore  believes  that  the  rehabUl- 


tatlon   program*    offers    the    comprehensive 
counseUng,  training  and  Job  pUoement  serv 
io^  that  are  often  needed  by  individuals  sud- 
denly faced  vrtth  kidney  faUure. 
Rehabilitation  of  older  blind  individuals 
Section  aofl  authorises  a  fourth  target  pro- 
-am included  In  the  Senate  blU— to  provide 
rehabUltatlon  services   to  older  blind   Indi- 
viduals (defined  as  age  5fi  and  older) .  There 
is  no  sUnllar  provision  In  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  provision  contain*  a  State  formula 
Krant  program,  vise*  a  formula  erf  population 
multiplied  by  the  aUotment  percentage  un- 
«quared  and  earmarking  10%  of  aU  sums  ap- 
propriated to  be  used  for  a  special  demon- 
stration program  for  demonstrating  special 
services   needed   to   rehabUltate   older   bUxul 
individuals,  for   training   personnel  for  re- 
gearch  and  for  related  activities  which  wUl 
expand   services  or   Improve   public   under- 
standing  of    problems   confronted   by    older 
blind  Individual*.  More  than  78%  of  aU  blind 
individuals  are  middle-aged  or  older,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  many  Individuals  suffer 
severe  vision  Impairment  later  to  life,  their 
blindness  often  accompanying  or  precipitated 
by  some  other  health  problem.  This  la  espe- 
claUy  true  in  the  case  of  diabetic*.  Estimates 
show  that  1  out  of  every  6  blind  individuals 
was  blinded  by  dlabetee.  Witnesses  pointed 
out  that  becoming  blind  late   In  life  often 
produces  a  toUl  change  in  an  individual's 
Ufe,  yet  avenues  to  employment  are  closed 
off,  rehabilitation  service*  are  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  sources  of  other  support  are 
limited.  In  addition,  they  cited  a  need  for 
mobUlty  tralrUng  services,  and  comprehen- 
sive   counseling    for    which    social    welfare 
agencies  will  not  provide  money.  Recognizing 
the  size  of  the  population  of  older  blind  In- 
dividuals, and  the  severity  of  their  handicap 
and  agreeing    with   the   needs  pointed   out 
above  the  Conmilttee  provides  authority  for 
a  State  grant  program,  and  for  a  specialized 
demonstration  program  to  help  meet  these 
needs. 

Prot>iaions  for  facilities 

Section  200,  201.  203.  203.  and  213  of  the 
bin  contain  provisions  relating  to  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,    including   oonatructlon   and 
Initial  staffing  grants,  annual  interest  grants 
for  mortgages,  project  grants  for  vocational 
training  of  handicapped  Individuals  within 
rehabUltatlon  faculties  Including  weekly  al- 
lowances for  such  Individual  whUe  undergo- 
ing vocational  training  programs,  and  gen- 
eral grant  and  contract  requirement*  for  fa- 
cilities. Provisions  relating  to  construction, 
project    grants   and    eumual    Interest   grants 
were  contained  In  the  House  bUl;   the  only 
changes  In  these  sections  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate are  technical,  or  reflect  Increases  In  au- 
thorizations or  rates  of  allowance  payments, 
made  necessary  by  cost  of  living  increases. 
Availabilitv  of  Mortgage  Guarantees  for  Re- 
habilitation racilities 
The  Senate  blU.  however,   has  deleted  a 
provision  contained  in  the  House  blU  relat- 
ing to  mortgage  Insurance  to  multlpurpoee 
rehabUltatlon  facilities,  and  has  replaced  this 
provision  with  a  provision  for  loan  guaran- 
tees for  modemlzatlcxi  and  construction  of 
rehabilitation   faciUtles.   This   deletion   was 
based  upon  reliance  on  a  Department  o(  the 
Treasury  report  advising  the  Committee  that 
locm  guaranteee  for  rehablUtatlon  facilities 
are  avaUable  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  291J-1) .  and  therefore,  the 
mortgage   insurance   provision  contained  in 
the  House  bill  is  not  necessary.  The  agency 
comment  from  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury   also    stated    the    administration    was 
strongly   opposed  to  Federal  guarantees  of 
tax-exempt  obligations  for  the  foUowlng  rea- 
sons, that  guaranteeing  such  obligations  re- 
sults In  greater  Federal  tax  revenue  loss  than 
the  corresponding  Intereet  saving*  for  the 
borrower;  that  the  guarantee  of  such  obliga- 
tion* dl*proportlonately  benefits  inrestors  in 


high  VMieral  income  tax  bcaokwt*.  tfcat  guar- 
anteed obllgstloos  heighten  and  competition 
for  limited  funds  avaUable  to  Btate  and  local 
lx>rrowers  from  high  tax  braekats;  that  guar- 
anteed obligations  helghun  the  competltaon 
projects  for  which  direct  Federal  credit  aid 
1*  not  provided:  and  that  the  guarantee  of 
such  obllgaUon*  conflicts  with  Federal  debt 
management  ptrtlcy  by  creating  a  cla*s  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself  la  pn^lblted  from  issuing  by  the 
PubUc  Debt  Act  of  1941. 

The  Treaeury  Department  letter  cited  the 
new  Part  B  of  title  Vl  projWJU  for  which 
dU«ct  Federal  credit  aid  Is  not  provided,  and 
raises  the  cost  of  financing  other  local  In- 
terest saving*  for  the  borrower,  that  the  guar- 
antee of  such  obligation*  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (added  by  PubUc  Law  81- 
296),  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  provide 
credit  assistance  and  subsidise  intereet  ratea 
to  public  and  private  agenclea  for  moderni- 
zation and  construotum  of  medical  faclU- 
tie*  under  which  rehabtUtatton  lacUltle*  are 
specifically  eligible  a*  a  *ulBele&t  source  of 
credit  a**lBtance  for  *uch  (acilltle*. 

Representative*  of  the  Intamatlonal  As- 
sociation of  Rehabilitation  FacUltte*  pomt 
out  however,  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  provisions  relaU  only  to  rehabUltatlon 
facilities  which  are  connected  with  a 
health  or  medical  faciUty  *up»vlaed  by  a 
physician,  and  that  the  need  for  oonatruc- 
tlon of  faclUtlea  la  so  great  that  additional 
Federal  assistance  1*  clearly  naoeeaary.  That 
being  the  caae  and  since  the  Committee  de- 
leted the  mortgage  insurance  provision  in 
reliance  on  the  avaUablUty  of  loan  guarantees 
under  the  HlU-Burton  program,  an  amend- 
ment to  section  209  of  the  bill  would  aaem 
to  be  In  order. 

Annual  interest  grants 
The  Senate  has  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  make  annual  toterest  grants  to  States  and 
public  and  nonprofit  agenclea  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  borrowing  from  other  source*  for  the 
construction  of  rehabilitation  faculties.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
grant*.  However,  the  section  places  a  limita- 
tion on  the  total  amount  of  totere*t  grants 
which   may   be   paid   a*   follows:    the  total 
amount  shaU  not  exceed  11.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $2J)00,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  Orants  paid  under  this  section  may  be 
made  to  any  rehabUltatlon  facility  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  forty  years.  Therefore,  the 
total  amount  which  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  section  must  be  calcu- 
lated over  the  forty-year  time  period,  thus 
amounting   to   $1D00.000   In  each  of   forty 
vears.    or    $40    mUllon    a*   a   result    of    the 
amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1973;    an  additional  tl   mUllon  in 
new  monies  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June 
30,   1974.  or  »40  mUllon;   and  an  additional 
92  mUllon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  or  990  mUllon. 

Total  amounts  so  authwized  are  $180  mU- 
llon over  the  fixed  time  period  of  forty-three 
years. 

General  provisions 

The  Senate  bUl  also  combtoes  In  one  sec- 
tion (212)  aU  general  requirements  for  grants 
and  contracts  approved  under  title  n.  This 
section  contains  provisions  relating  to;  uses 
of  faculties  constructed  under  Federal  con- 
tract (tacludlng  a  prohibition  of  use  for  re- 
ligious or  sectarian  activities) ,  xisea  of  Fed- 
eral fund*,  submission  of  annual  reports,  in- 
clusion of  exceUence  of  design  and  architec- 
ture in  plaiis  for  construction,  conformance 
with  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  ( P.L.  90- 
4M>) .  conformance  with  the  Davls-BaocMX  Act 
(wage  payments  and  labor  standards),  pay- 


ment provisions,  resldenUal  accommodations 
la  rehAbUttattoa  facility  construotioo.  and 
ganaral  confomanoe  with  the  SUte  pU&  iat 
the  provision  of  vooatlonal  and  oonvretaen- 
*lve  rehabUltatlon  eervloe*. 

Uost  of  the  general  provlaloos  of  aaotlon 
213  w«rs  oontalaed  In  the  House  blU.  aod 
in  exiting  law.  However,  the  Senate  bUl 
emphasiaa*  the  importanoe  of  faculties  being 
In  compliance  with  occiyatlona)  health  and 
mSmtj  regulations,  and  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Archlteotural  B«mon  Act.  The  Oom- 
mtMee  heard  repeated  tasttmony  during 
hearings  on  this  Itgf '***""  that  many  oX 
the  rehabUltatlon  faollltles  do  not  mast 
mtnimiifti  BtTTuHlVi  lOT  Safety  ot  the  iBdl- 
vlduais  to  whom  they  at*  providing  train- 
ing or  avaluatlon  serrlasa.  In  order  to  meet 
this  concern,  the  Committee  has  directed 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  regulation*  which 
bring  these  facUiUe*  Into  compliance  with 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Act,  and  with  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  standard*  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Lebor,  The  Com- 
mittee haa  also  Included  a  specific  prohibi- 
tion on  use  of  funds  for  ccoatructlon  of  »uch 
portion  of  a  facility  as  win  be  used  for  re- 
ligious  worship   or   sectarian   activities. 

Tlj0  Committee  subetttute  deletes  author- 
ity for  the  National  FMley  and  Performance 
OouncU  which  was  contained  In  existing  law 
and  In  the  House  bill.  The  Conunlttee  ha* 
expanded  the  authority  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Oounclla  (and  renamed  It),  mandated 
the  establishment  of  State  Advisory  Ooun- 
clls,   and   directed   the   Secretary   to   under- 
take an  expanded  program  of  program  and 
project   evaluation,   and.   therefore,  believes 
that  thlB  Council  Is  no  longer  necessary. 
Special  projects  and,  services  for  migrant* 
Section  204  of  the  Oommlttee  bUl  contain* 
aU  authority  provided  to  the  Commissioner 
for  making  grants  for  special  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  which  hold  promlas  of  expand- 
ing and  Improvlns  rehabilitation  serrloes  to 
handicapped  Individuals.  This  seetton  is  oom- 
parable  to  a  similar  section  in  the  House  blU 
for  special  projects,  and  authority  contained 
In  existing   law.   Both   the   Senate   and   the 
House  bUl  have  included  under  special  proj- 
ects a  provision  for  grants  for  vocstlonal  and 
comprehensive  rehabUltatlon  sameea  for  ml- 
gratMy  agricultural  workara  (seasonal  farm- 
workers are  also  specified  In  the  Senate  bllf) , 
a  provision  contained  in  aeetlon  17  of  exlst- 
tog  law  which  has  never  been  funded.  The 
House  bUl  contained  a  provision  which  al- 
lowed the  Secretary  to  allow  funds  appro- 
priated for  other  parts  of  this  Act  to  be  used 
for  project  grants  for  migrant  and  seaeonal 
farmworkers   If   sums   ^proprlated  for  the 
special  projects  section  were  not  sufflClant  to 
fund  66%%  of  grants  approved  by  htm  for 
services   to   such    worker*.    The    Committee 
believes  strongly  that  the  provision  of  serv- 
ice* to  migrants  and  seasonal  farmvrorkera  Is 
a  priority.  However,  it  also  believes  tb*t  pro- 
viding authority  to  the  Secretary  to  traoafer 
funds    acroe*    program   Usee   1*   an   uowta* 
precedent  and  is  not  an  effective  method  of 
Inaurlng    funding    of    this    pgcogism    stnoe 
project  applications  need  not  he  approved 
even  if  merltortou*.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
required  reault,  the  Senate  bUl  therefore  ear- 
marks 10%  of  aU  sums  apjnoprlated  tor  spe- 
cial projects  to  he  used  for  projects  to  pro- 
vide vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tation services  to  handicapped  migrants  ftad 
their   famlUes.   and    provides   an   additional 
authorization.  If  sums  appropriated  for  wpe- 
clal  projects  are  not  sufflelent  to  result  In 
the  avallabUtty  of  glO  mlUlon  for  stich  aerv- 
ices. 

The  ComnUttee  is  well  aware  of  the  dlX- 
flcultles  faced  by  migrant  and  seasonal  agri- 
cultural workers  In  receiving  their  fair  share 
of  social  services,  and  txrges  the  Oommls- 
sloner  to  search  for  innovative  projects  which 
may  serve  a*  models  for  other  social  servlee 
delivery  to  such  indlvldu^a.  The  Conunlttee 
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bell*vM  thftt  dlftcultlM  of  d«llv«ry  of  such 
jgmiim  c*n  b*  overooma.  and  ochmKUts  th« 
tiiiplmn«nt*tlon  oX  thta  provUlon  m  a  prlcntty. 
8peol*l  pit>)«cu.  in  gr«>Mr»l.  ue  an  impoar- 
t»nt  method  or  ««p«rlmKit*tlon  and  Hmvtl- 
opm«nt  of  n»w  patterm  of  service  delivery, 
and  Bbould  lead  to  the  development  of  tech- 
nlquee  which  can  greatly  improre  iecvioea  to 
handicapped  IndlvMhial*  thronghowt  the  na- 
tion. The  Conunlttee  ha«  directed  the  Com- 
mlHloner  to  give  speelal  emiihaato  to  projeete 
which  vrtU  improTe  such  iemoee  to  severely 
handicapped  indlvlduale,  and  believes  tiiat 
proleete  ought  to  be  aifarded  with  dlstloct 
Koahi  m  mind  for  thl*  Impfwement,  and  fW 
the  eirtenelon  of  teclin«|wee.  toetboda  and 
pattern*  of  delivery  of  servloee  to  the  baelc 
rehabtlltatton  profram  throughout  tlie 
Statee. 

National  center  for  deaf-blind  youths  and 
adulti 


Section  30*  continue*  the  authority  for  the 
oonatructlon  and  operation  of  the  National 
Center   for  Deaf-Blind  Youth*  and  Aduiu, 
and  authorlxe*  for  Oeeal  year  1873  the  ap- 
proMlaUon   oX   M   mUUoa   for   conatniotlon 
and  •900.000  for  operatlona;    for  lUoal  year 
l»74,  »1.2  mUllon  for  operatteoa;  and  tS  Bill- 
llon  for  op«r»UOM  la  fl«s*l  y«w  1»7&.  This 
•eetion  U  Identical  to  provtaiona  contained 
in    the    Houee    bill,    with    tt      exception    of 
specific  autboTlzatlona.  "Hie  ai.^\inU  author- 
ized were  requested  during  the  hearlnga  as 
required  amounU  to  ootnplete  conetructlon 
of  the  National  Center  and  provide  sufflclent 
operating    funds.    The   Committee    was    Im- 
preued  with  the  plans  for  the  Center  and 
Uie    range    of    serrtcea    which    thU    Center 
promises  to  provide  for  deaf-blind  Individ- 
uals. Recognizing  that  this  Center  will  not 
be  able  to  to  aerve  the  eetlmated  lOXXX)  deaf- 
blind  population  of  the  country,  the  Com. 
mlttee  would  urge  that  this  Center  and  the 
indurtrial    Home   for   the   Blind    undertalce 
plans  to  enmire  that  technlquee  and  methods 
of  providing  serrtcee  to  deaf -blind  Indlvld- 
uaU  developed  in  the  Center  will  be  trana- 
fsrred  to  the  entire  population  o*  MCh  in- 
dividuals. The  Committee  therefore  erpects 
the  Center  to  enter  into  cooperative  and  co- 
ordinated   arrangesnenta    with   eohools    and 
other  instltutums  which  provide  services  to 
individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind  so 
that  theae  Institutions  may  further  benefit 
from  the  experience  of  the  Center. 
Advisory  counciU 
The  Senate  blU  replaces  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  VooatlonjJ  Hehabllltation 
of  Handicapped  IndlvlduaU,  expanding  Its 
functions  and  Its  membership,  and  create* 
mandatory  State  Advisory  Councils.  The  12- 
member    National    Advisory    CouncU    under 
present  law  has  been  expanded  to  20  per- 
son*, 10  of  whom  are  to  be  selected  from 
among  leading  medical,  educational  or  scien- 
tific authorities  outstanding  In  rehabUlta- 
tlon.  and  8  of  the  20  are  tq  be  handlc^)ped 
Individuals,  or  indivlduaU  who  have  received 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  The  House 
hill  Increaaed  memberahlp  on  the  exlating 
National  Advisory  Council  and  retained  It* 
function  to  review  appUcaUon*  for  special 
proJecU.  However,  teatlmoivy  Indicated  that 
th.e  Council  aa  a  panel  ha*  not  reviewed  ap- 
plications for  some  time,  and,  a*  a  matter 
of  fact.  h»a  been  meeting  only  on  an  ir- 
regular bads,  and  the  Senate  bill  does  not 
provide  tor  such  application  review  function 
for  the  Council. 

The  Committee  believed  that  a  panel  of 
such  leading  authorities  and  experts  would 
be  extremely  knowledgeable  about  needs 
within  the  field  and  therefore  has  provided 
this  Council  with  broad  advisory  powers 
for  planning,  determination  of  priorities,  re- 
view of  programa  operation,  and  evaluation 
of  effectlveneas  of  the  programa  adminiatered 
by  the  BehabUltatlon  Services  Adnxlnlatra- 
tlon.  The  Committee  U  particularly  in- 
terested In  the  effectlveneas  of  the  program 


IB  oteetlng  programa  goala,  and  expecta  that 
thla  Ooundl  to  be  weU  equltP*<l  to  «»"7  out 
aTioh  an  evaliMtlon.  The  Committee  haa  ex- 
panded the  rwaarch  authority  for  the  Re- 
habUltatlon  Servlcea  Admlniatratlon.  and 
haa  empbaalMd  throughout  thla  Act  a  need 
for  priority  of  aervlcea  to  the  severely  hand- 
ieappad  and  greater  importance  to  be  given 
to  biomedical  engineering  and  appUcanU  of 
research.  The  Committee  expecta  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  play  an  active  role 
for  the  deflntng  and  o««Tying  out  of  theee 
priarltlea,  and  ha*  directed  the  Council  to 
submit  annual  reporta  to  the  Congreaa  on  the 
raaulta  of  ita  revlewa. 

Througboirt   the   hearingi,   teatlmony   was 
given  on  the  lack  of  conaiuner  input  at  the 
State   level    and    individual    program   level. 
The  Committee  bellevi*  u.\t  thla  form  of  In- 
put la  neceasar     and  extrenusly   valuable  at 
all  level*  of  government,  vad  therefore  has 
provided  for  mandatory  StaU  Advisory  Coun- 
cils which  wUl  advise  the  Governor  on  the 
State    plan,    provide    advloe    on    long-raxige 
planning  and  evaluaUon.  and  make  a  report 
of    recommendation*    to    the    Governor    an- 
nually on  the  effectlveneas  of  the  State  pro- 
gram, areas  In  which  services  should  be  ex- 
tended, and  the  need  for  change  within  the 
program.  One  percent  of  the  total  State  al- 
location,   within    the    ranges    of    »60,000    to 
•100,000,  are  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  ac- 
tlvltlea  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils.  The 
OouncUa  will  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
from  individuals  with  experience  in  the  re- 
habilitation program  and  in  education,  rep- 
reaentatlvea  of  labor  and  management,  and 
peraona   who   are   knowledgeable   about  the 
employment    of    Individuals    who    have    re- 
ceived vooatlonal  rehabUltatlon  aervlcee.  The 
Committee    haa    apeclfied    that    at    leaat    a 
majority    of    the    Council    mu*t    be    handi- 
capped Individual*  or  Individuals  who  have 
received    vocational    rehabilitation    services. 
The  Committee  expects  that  Council  to  over- 
see the  implementaUon  of  the  BehablUtatlon 
Act  of  1972  within  its  State,  and  believes  that 
the   most  valuable  role  this  Council  could 
play  would  be  to  advise  th»  State  agency  and 
local  programs  on  methods  of  Including  and 
training  more  severely  handict^ped  indivl- 
duala  and  undertaking  a  more  active  role  In 
the  placement   of   such   Individuals   In   the 
competitive  job  market.  The  Committee  ex- 
pects that  the  Councils  wUl  report  on  the  re- 
stolt*  of  thla  activity  In  the  reports  they  are 
required  to  submit  annually  to  the  National 
Advisory  Committee.  &nd.  that  the  National 
CouncU   will   summarize   these   activities    In 
their  report  to  the  Congress. 

The  structure  of  the  State  councils,  and 
their  Interaction  with  the  National  CouncU 
and  with  State  and  Federal  authorities,  is 
patterned  after  the  State  CouncU  structure 
found  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
19«8.  a  structure  which  has  proven  successful 
in  the  education  field. 


TTTLX  m RESSAaCK  AND  TRAINING 

Title  m  oif  the  Senate  bUl  consolidates 
aU  research  and  training  authority  in  exist- 
ing law  tmd  Includes  it  In  one  title  to  t>e 
administered  by  the  Cotnmlaaloner  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Aidmlnlstratlon.  This 
title  Is  comparable  to  Section  609(a)  (1>  of 
the  House  bUl.  but.  unlike  the  House  blU, 
specifically  mandates  four  major  priorities: 
the  establishment  and  support  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Research  and  Training  Centers,  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  RehabUltatlon 
Engineering  Research  Centers,  the  conduct 
of  a  program  for  spinal  oord  Injury  research, 
and  the  conduct  of  a  program  for  Interna- 
tional rehabilitation  reseexch  and  the  inter- 
itational  exchange  of  personnel  and  techni- 
cal Information. 

The  Committee  blU  places  authority  and 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  research  and 
training  funds  In  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mlasloner  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  order  to  ensure  that  funds 


that  have  been  authorlaed  for  the  purpoaas 
of   research   In  rehabUlUtiok  methoda  and 
tecbnlquea  and  training  of  apeclallaed  per- 
sonnel for  delivery  of  auoh  aervlcea  to  handi- 
capped Indlvlduala  will  be  used  for  only  that 
purpose.    The    Committee    emphaalzea   that 
rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  Indlvlduala  U 
the  only  thruat  of  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of 
1972   and   thla  rehabilitation   Invdvea  com- 
plex problema  and  specialised  needs  which 
do  not  neoeasarUy  apply  to  the  general  pop. 
ulatlon  of  persons  served  by  other  HEW  pro- 
grama. Until  theae  problema  have  been  solved 
and  theae  specialized  needa  have  been  served, 
the  Committee  does  not  wtah  to  have  re- 
search and  training  f  unda  expended  to  solve 
generic  problems.  With  the  ttemendous  tech- 
nological, scientific,  and  medical  knowledge 
within  the  United  States,  there  Is  no  excuse 
for  faUure  to  make  fuU  uae  of  tliat  knowl- 
edge becauae  of  shUtlng  prlorltlea  and  piece- 
meal efforu.  The  Committee  haa  emphaalzad 
throughout   the   bUl   the   need   for   the   Re- 
habUltatlon aervlcea  Administration  to  ex- 
pand ita  servlcea  to  aeverely  handicapped  In- 
dlvlduala. and  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
and  focus  its  services  to  those  who  are  not 
so  severely  handicapped. 

The  Committee  expects  the  States  through 
title  I  of  this  Act  to  place  major  emphaala  on 
services  to  the  severely  handicapped.  Theis 
la  no  question  that  to  carry  out  this  purpose, 
a  tremendoua  increaae  In  knowledge.  Inno- 
vative methoda,  devices  and  techniques  wUl 
be  needed.  In  order  to  provide  the  technical 
assistance  that  wlU  be  necessary  a  substan- 
tial and  imaginative  research  program  mtist 
be  undertaken.  The  Committee  expects  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  to  be 
on  the  forefront  of  major  technological 
breakthroughs  in  biomedical  engineering  and 
applied  technology  which  would  ameliorate 
many  of  the  handicapping  condttlona  of  the 
Indlvlduala  It  s-rvea.  In  the  future,  the  Com- 
mittee will  aak  that  Administration  to  pro- 
vide, in  Its  required  annual  report  on  re- 
search, full  explanation  and  Justification  for 
Its  activities,  goala  and  prlMltlee  In  the  areaa 
of  research  and  tratolng.  focusing  on  the 
targeting  of  research  and  personnel  on  par- 
ticular problema  affecting  particular  dto- 
abUlty  groupa. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  stress  that  It 
firmly  expects  the  reaearch  orientation  to  be 
aimed  at  overcoming  the  dlaabUlty  Itself,  not 
juat  solving  a  few  minor  service-related 
problems  and  that  the  goal  should  be  en- 
abling the  handicapped  Individual  to  be  em- 
ployed or  to  receive  fxirther  training  or 
education,  whenever  feasible. 

Division  of  Research,  Training,  artd  Evalu- 
ation 

In  order  to  enable  the  RehabUltaUon  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  carry  out  this  charge, 
the  blU  has  established  within  that  Adminis- 
tration a  Division  of  Reaearch,  Training  and 
Evaluation,  and  within  such  Division  a  Cen- 
ter for  Technology  Aasesament  and  Evalua- 
tion. The  Cc«mnlttee  haa  provided  the  Ad- 
ministration    with     authorization     for     10 
additional  personnel  of  outstanding  medical 
and  BCtentlflc  achievement  to  ensure  that  this 
Division  and  Its  subordinate  Center  wlU  have 
tadividuala  of  outstandUig  expertise  to  pro- 
vide direction  and  evaluatlcm  of  the  program. 
The  C(Mnmittee  haa  also  specified  that  the 
Dlvlaion  WlU  carry  out  Ita  dutiea  and  func- 
tlona  with  the  advice  and  oonaultatlon  of  the 
National   Science   Foundation  and   the   Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sclencee.  The  Committee 
cannot  emphaalae  too  strongly  that  It  expects 
this   Dlvlaion   to  be   the   primary   authority 
within  the  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  rehabUltatlon  tech- 
nology, research  and  training. 

The  Committee  reviewed  during  the 
hearings  the  specialized  needs  In  research 
and  training,  and  was  impressed  with  the 
potential  of  appUed  research  In  solving  the 
problems  of  severely  handicapped  individuals. 


The  conmittee  provides  general  authority 
^  reiearch  grants  and  projects  which  bear 
SJecUy  on  developmwit  o*  mettwxto.  vto- 
22uM«  and  devices  to  assist  in  provision  of 
^oes  to  handicapped  aa  weU  a*  sevenly 

handlc^P«l  lo«"^«*"»**- 

However,  the  Committee  believes  that  a 
commitment  must  be  made  now  in  the 
naming  of  rehabUltatlon  research  person- 
nel the  development  of  new  techniques. 
methods  and  devices,  and  the  sharing  of  In- 
formation across  intsmatlonal  boundarlss. 
New  prioritiea 

Therefore,  the  Committee  bUl  mandates 
four  major  priorities:  (I)  the  establishment 
extension  and  support  of  RahabUltatlon  Ee- 
gearch  and  Training  centers  to  be  operated 
in  coUaboraUon  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  train  rehabUltatlon  ressMCh 
personnel  that  wiU  be  needed  to  develop 
new  methods,  techniques  and  devices  for 
the  rehabUlUtlon  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals; 

(2)  the  establishment  and  support  of  Re- 
habUltatlon Engineering  Research  Centers  to 
develop  new  methods  of  applying  technol- 
ogy, breakthroughs  In  medical  and  other  sci- 
entific knowledge,  and  to  develop  methods  of 
Information  exchange  to  aid  In  the  prompt 
Utilization  and  application  of  engineering 
and  other  knowledge  to  rehabUltatlon  prob- 
lems: 

(3)  the  carrying  out  of  a  program  of  spinal 
cord  injury  reaearch.  In  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries,  to 
encourage  the  sharing  of  new  knowledge  and 
the  support  of  new  approaches  and  to  co- 
ordinate efforts  In  research  carried  on  by 
other  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies, 
and 

(4)  the  carrying  out  of  a  program  of  in- 
ternational rehabUltatlon  research  and 
training  so  that  all  knowledge  may  be  uti- 
lized and  shared  across  International 
boundaries. 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  many  develop- 
ments In  the  area  of  rehabilitation  that  have 
been  made  In  other  countries,  an  encourages 
the  utUlzatlon  of  this  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise and  the  sharing  of  scientific  Informa- 
tion. It  therefore  directs  the  RehabUltatlon 
Services  Administration  to  undertake  this 
program  of  information,  personnel  and  re- 
search exchange  and  to  apply  the  results  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Committee  biU  also  provides  general 
authority  for  the  training  of  personnel  and 
speclficaUy  directs  RSA  to  utUize  funds  avaU- 
able  In  any  year  to  support  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  meet  personnel  train- 
ing needs. 

The  Committee  has  combined  aU  research 
and  training  In  this  title  and  specified  foiu* 
major  priorities  because  It  wishes  to  make 
very  clear  the  Importance  It  places  on  a  co- 
ordinated   research    and    training    endeavor 
In  the  area  of  rehabUltatlon.  The  Committee 
was  Informed  In  hearlnga  that  although  many 
of  the  priorities  specified  In  this  title  are 
being  carried  out  now  under  the  authority 
of  the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act.  reaearch 
efforts  are  piecemeal  and  little  effect  Is  being 
felt  In  the  field.  The  Committee  has  been  dis- 
turbed about  the  budgeting  trend  to  elimi- 
nate research  funds  and  cutback  on  train- 
ing funds,  and  the  concomitant  dUuting  of 
emphasis  on  the  particular  needa  of  handi- 
capped   Individuals.    It    fiUly    expects    that 
through  the  creation  of  a  Division  for  Re- 
search.   Training    and    Evaluation   and    the 
Increase  in  personnel  provided,  the  RehabU- 
ltatlon Services  Administration  wUl  under- 
take a  major  effort   to   coordinate   reaearch 
and  training  programa  In  the  au'ea  fo  reha- 
bUltatlon,   In   order   that   theae   efforta   wUl 
have  a  more  profound  effect  on  the  Uvea  of 
Indlvlduala  with  handlcapa.  The  Committee 
was   greatly   Impressed   with    teatlmony   re- 
porting the  development  of  many  exciting, 
ianovative  tecbnlquea  and  bellevea  that  RSA 


ahould  make  a  apeclal  effort  to  enaure  that 
developments  can  be  transferred  to  the  field 
aa  soon  aa  poaalble. 

In  order  to  emphaalze  even  more  atrongly 
the  importance  It  placea  on  the  application 
of  technology  to  the  rehabUltatlon  of  handi- 
capped Indlvlduala.  the  Committee  ear- 
marked 16%  .  26%.  and  26%  of  the  total  fundi 
avaUable  for  reaearch  and  training  for  the 
next  three  flacal  yaara  to  be  uaed  for  the 
establUhment  and  support  of  RahabUltatlon 
Engineering  Reaearch  Centera.  It  expecta  that 
these  Centera  wUl  be  a  major  force  In  the 
extenalon  of  medical,  technological  and  aclen- 
tiflc  knowledge  to  rehabUltatlon  problema, 
and  haa  directed  theae  Centers  to  cooperate 
with  State  agendea  to  enaure  that  prompt 
UtUlzatlon  la  made  of  new  developmenla,  and 
with  the  Office  for  Handicapped  ao  that  theae 
developmente  may  be  made  known  acroaa 
program  Unea. 

Tm-X  IV — ADMrNISTEATION  AKB  FXOOKAM  AND 
FKOJXCT   IVALtJATION 

Title  IV  combines  provlalona  of  existing 
law  relating  to  Secretarial  reaponalbllltlea  for 
administration  and  evaluation,  and  includea. 
with  changea  and  addltlona  the  following: 
Section  7.  relating  to  admlniatratlon;  sec- 
tion 8.  promotion  of  employment  opportunl- 
tlea;  section  8.  aubmlaaion  of  reports;  section 
10,  appropriations  for  admlniatratlon;  and 
section  13(c)  provlalon  of  technical  aaalat- 
ance  and  consultanta.  In  addition,  title  IV  of 
the  Senate  bUl  contains  new  provlaicMia  relat- 
ing to  program  and  project  evaluation,  and 
directs  the  Secretary  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  sheltered  workahopa 
(and  wage  paymenta).  Except  for  provisions 
relating  to  program  and  project  evaluation, 
this  title  is  comparable  to  title  V  of  the  House 
bUl. 

SpeclficaUy.  the  title  contalna  provlstms 
for  Secretarial  administration.  Including  au- 
thority for  technical  aaslstanoe  to  the  States, 
short-term  training  and  inatructlon.  dia- 
semination  of  Information,  the  making  of 
rulea,  regulations  and  delegation  of  powers, 
and  the  conduct  of  studies  and  obtaining 
Information  of  from  Federal  agencies.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  the  Committee  is  concerned 
that  little  coordination  and  cooperation  ex- 
Ista  between  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  regard  to  comparable  pro- 
grams or  rehabUltatlon.  WhUe  the  Committee 
recognizes  that  reaponaibUity  for  such  co- 
ordination rests  on  both  administrators,  the 
Committae  directa  the  Secretary  to  ensure 
that  maximum  coordination  and  consulta- 
tion takea  place  with  the  VA  at  the  national 
and  local  levela  with  reapect  to  rehabilita- 
tion servlcea  and  related  programa  for  dla- 
abled  veterans. 

Proffrmm  and  project  evaluation 
The  Committee  bUl  alao  contalna  new  pro- 
vlstons  relating  to  program  and  project  eval- 
uation  which   the   Committee    bellevee    are 
neoeasary  to  help  determine  program  effec- 
tiveness. The  Committee  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  evaluate  all  programs  authorlBed  by 
this  Act  to  determine  their  eSectlveneaa  in 
achieving  stated  goala.  Especially  wMh  regard 
to  reaearch,  demonstrations  and  related  ac- 
tivitlsa  carried  out  under  title  m.  the  Com- 
mittee directa  the  Secretary  to  reaaaass  prl- 
orltlea for  such  activities  on  an  annual  basis 
and   to   review   eaclx   project   to  dstsnnins 
whether   and   on  what  basis   It  aboold  be 
continued,  and  to  report  to  the  Oongrsas  the 
results  of  the  evamatlon  of  researcb  activi- 
ties within  12  months,  and  on  AprU  lat  each 
year  thereafter.  Thus  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  is  established  with  respect  to  re- 
search and  training  for  which  operational 
responslbUlty  Is  assigned  to  RSA  but  priority 
assessment  and  redirection  and  project  eval- 
uation left  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
based  on  his  overview. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  directed  to  develop 
and  publish  general  standards  for  evalua- 


tion, against  which  he  ahaU  detarmlne 
wbettaar  f  unda  under  the  basic  program  shall 
be  denied  a  State  aubmitttng  a  Stats  plan 
under  the  bUl. 

The  Committee  finda  it  neoeaaary  to  quea- 
tlod  tha  eSScttvenaas  of  the  vocattonal  re- 
t^T(t^^utm»■tnT^  program  m  meeting  its  stated 
goals.  Wltnssa  after  witaEtaas  during  tlie  hear- 
lnga raised  questlona  regarding  the  popula- 
tion  that   State   agenclea    are    serving,    and 
whether  the  program  waa  being  aa  effective 
as  It  might  bs  in  delivering  aervlcea  to  thoas 
handicapped   Indlvlduala   who  an   most   in 
need  of  the  program's  pf*"*^"""    Although 
the  vocaUonal  raliablUtatlon  program  con- 
tmues  to  ssrve  a  larger  number  of  Individuals 
m   each   flacai   year,   queattkms   which   wave 
raised  made  It  neoeaaary  for  the  Oommlftee 
to   reiterate    Its    Intent   tHat    ths    program 
should  be  serving  only  handicapped  Indlvld- 
uala whoae  handicap  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial hanrtlnap  to  employment,  and  to  empha- 
sise Ita  beUef  that  the  program  must  aerv* 
mors  ssveraly  handicapped  Individual*.  The 
Department  produced  figures  vi^ileh  indicated 
that  26%  of  the  caseload  of  the  basic  pro- 
gram were  aeverely  handicapped  individuals: 
however  the  Committee  does  not  find  that 
percentage   high   enough,   nor  does   It  have 
reaaoci  to  believe  that  aU  of  the  36  "7^  cited  by 
the  Department  are  in  fact  aeverely  handi- 
capped. 

Weighted  reporting  and  clonrei 
The  Committee  met  with  oSlciala  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  discuss  their 
findings  regarding  the  administration  of  and 
servlcea  provided  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habUltatlon Act  m  several  statea.  Those  find- 
ings indicated  that  not  only  waa  there  reason 
to  queetlon  some  of  the  Individuals  being 
provided  services  under  the  program,  but 
that  many  of  the  individuals  served  did  not 
receive  all  of  the  aerrtcea  which  wovUd  have 
benefitted  them.  QAO  findings  also  indicated 
that  foUowup  procedures  were  not  consist- 
ent, and  for  that  reason,  many  indlvlduala 
who  were,  in  fact,  rehabUltated  and  placed 
in  employment,  lost  that  employment  a  abort 
time  after  their  caaea  were  considered 
"closed."  Tentative  though  theae  flndlnga 
were,  they  do  suggeat  that  improvementa  are 
badly  needed  In  the  program. 

In  light  of  the  hearings  and  the  GAO  ten- 
tative flndlnga  the  Senate  and  Hotise  Com- 
mittees have  mskde  substantial   changes  in 
the  operation  of  the  basic  program.  The  Sen- 
ate   bUl    has    Included    several    procedural 
changea  which  wUl  provide  better  informa- 
tion about  the  klnda  of  servlcea  handicapped 
Indlvlduala  receive.  The  Senate  alao  haa  ear- 
markd   16%    of  the  appropriations  for  the 
basic  program  to  be  uaed  by  the  State  agen- 
clea In  order  to  provide  intenalve  vocational 
and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon  services  for 
severely   handicapped    Individuals,    and    haa 
placed  a  10%  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
funda  expended  under  Part  B  and  Part  O 
which  may  be  used  to  provide  services  to  in- 
dividuals with   a   non-vocational   goal.  Ths 
bUI  specifically  directs  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop appropriate  reporting  and  evaluation 
procedurea  which   wlU  enable  the  Commit- 
tee to  evaluate  how  theae  funda  are  uaed. 
The  Committee  would  like  to  know  what 
servlcea  individuals  receive,  the  duration  of 
these  aervlcea.  and  the  time  Indlvlduala  spent 
with  counselors. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  stress,  further- 
mOTe,  that  It  bellevea  that  more  detailed  in- 
formation la  neoeaaary  on  the  closure  sys- 
tem iiaed  by  State  agenclea.  Speclflcally,  the 
Committee  believes  It  Is  necessary  to  know 
more  about  the  reasons  for  exclusion  from 
the  State  program,  and  the  reasons  why  in- 
dividual cases  are  closed  and  not  rrtia- 
biUtated.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  Houss 
bills  require  the  Secretary  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Otmgress  on  the  opentloo 
of  the  program,  to  be  submitted  not  mors 
than  120  days  after  the  close  of  eaoii  flaoal 
year,  and  direct  the  Secretary  in  that  report 
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to  dlstlnguUh  Mnong  reh»bUlutlon  ckwiirM 
»ttrtbutiU>le  to  phy»lcal   rMtoratlon.  ?»•««- 
ment  in  oompetltlve  employment,  extend«a 
or  terminal  employment  in  a  8helt«ed  work- 
shop or  rehabilitation  laclUty.  employuMnt 
as  a  homemaker  or  unpaid  family  workw. 
and  to  provide  Information  on  iMWrtBlon   ol 
comprehenBlve     rehabilitation     aervloM     to 
handlcapp^l   Individual*.  During  the  haar- 
inw   the  Admlnlrtratlon  wltnasaea  reported 
that   to   8«   up   a   weighted   closure   system 
which  would  build  in  incentive*  for  provUton 
of    servloea    to    severely    handicapped    indi- 
vidual* would  take  approodmataly  18  months 
to  develop.  The  Committee  experts  the  8«:- 
retary  to  undertake  the  development  o<t°j* 
system  with  the  maximum  possible  speed, 
and  to  leport  to  the  Congress  on  the  status 
of  that  system  In  each  of  his  annual  reports. 
Olven  the  fact  that  Federal  and  State  re- 
sources for  rehabilitation  will  be  llmltwl  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Thereby  compelling 
choice*  to  be  mad*  in  terms  of  whom  to 
8er%-e.  the  Committee  expects  the  Secretary 
and    the   BSA    Commlsaloner   to   explore    m 
depth  and  to  develop  appropriate  measures 
to  reach   those  who  have  the   most  seveve 
physical  and  mental  handlmpa. 

In  line  with  this,  the  Committee  would 
like  to  know  more  about  the  quality   and 
quantity  of  services  under  the  program  to 
indlvlduaU    with    permanent    handicapping 
conditions,    particularly    those    with    severe 
handicaps,  such   as  paraplegia,   hemiplegia, 
guadrlplegla.    cerebral    palsy,    psychosis,    bi- 
lateral     orthopedic     conditions,      deafness, 
bllndneas,  and  mental  retardation.  The  Com- 
mittee recognizes  the   perplexing  and  long- 
standing  concern  of   both   State   vocational 
rehablUUtlon  agencies  and  the  Behablllto- 
tlon  Services  Administration  to  develop  rea- 
sonable measures  for  equating  the  degree  of 
difficulty  faced  by  the  agency  staff  In  serving 
and  rehabilitating  various  kinds  of  disabled 
Individuals,  but  feels  that  a  new  system  of 
measuring  and  reporting  should  be  developed 
and  Implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

The    Committee,     therefore,    directs     the 
Commissioner.  In  the  development  of  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  priorities  expressed 
In  this  legislation,  to  place  special  emphasis 
on  measurement  systems  which  wUl  aid  In 
defining  the  characteristics  of  those  handi- 
capped individuals  to  be  served.  In  develop- 
ing such  measures,  the  Commissioner  should 
take  into  account:    (1)    those  conditions  of 
existence   which   the   specific   disability   Im- 
poses on  the  handicapped  individual  and  (2) 
the  social  and  individual  oost  benefit*  which 
can  reasonably  be  expected  a*  a  direct  re- 
sult   of    rehabilitation    services.    The    latter 
condition  shall  not  be  construed  as  an  at- 
tempt by  this  committee  to  turn  the  rehabU- 
Itatlon  program  into  a  welfare  program.  In- 
deed, the  committee  generally  believes  that 
the     rehabilitation     of     welfare     recipients 
should  be  funded  with  Social  Security  Act 
appropriations.  However,  the  Committee  rec- 
ognizes that,  other  conditions  being  similar. 
the  chUd  of  a  welfare  recipient  will  derive 
greater  benefit  from  service*  under  thla  act 
than  the  child  of  a  mUUonalre.  and  that  It  Is 
therefore  appropriate  to  consider  Income  as 
one  oX  the  many  determinants  oX  priority. 

The   Committee   emphaalae*   that    It   has 
mandated  a  client  advocacy  system,  and  has 
authorized    then  Secretary    to    undertake    a 
number   of   experimental   appeals    projects. 
The  Committee  exi)ects  theee  programs  to  be 
Implemented   immedUtely   and   directs   the 
Secretary  to  report  on  these  projects  and  the 
client  advocacy  program  as  soon  as  possible 
Sheitered  vxtrkahop  study 
PlnaUy.  the  Committee  substltut*  bill  dl- 
i«cU  the  Secretary  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  role  of  sheltered  work- 
shop* in  the  rehabilitation  and  employment 
of    handicapped    Individual*.    Including    a 
study  of  wage  payments  In  such  workshop*. 
Wltnesoea  reported  that  workshop*  provide 
training  programs  for  handicapped  Indlvldu- 


aU as  It  suits  them,  that  training  programs 
for  handicapped  indlvlduaU  were  often  in- 
terrupted whenever  the  workshop  got  a  new 
contract,  that  the  workshop  often  acted  as  a 
holding  ground  for  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividual* who  were  'dumped"  at  the  end  oi 
18  months  when  their  funding  expired,  and 
that  the  best  workers  were  retained,  without 
attempts  being  made  to  place  them. 

The  Committee  did  not  believe  It  could  act 
on  allegations,  denied  by  Other  witnesses,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  good  information  on  the 
functioning  of  workshop*.  It  has  therefore 
directed  the  Secretary  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehan»lve  study  of  workahops,  and  wUl  sub- 
sequently act  on  resolutions  which  will  de- 
tail criteria  for  thU  study. 

The  Cocomlttee  stressts  that  this  study 
must  be  comprehensive,  and  ha*  formulated 
a  series  of  questions  relating  to  the  role  of 
workshop*,  the  number  of  IndlvlduaU  em- 
ployed In  workahops,  the  amount  of  funding 
provided  to  workshops  under  this  Act  and 
rtie  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  and  the 
relationship  between  workshops  and  other 
programs  for  handicapped  Individuals,  and 
programs  for  vocational  training.  The  Com- 
mittee include*  the  following  queetlons  which 
It  believe*  should  be  covered  In  the  study. 

1.  What  should  the  role  of  sheltered  work- 
shops or  rehabilitation  facilities  be? 

2  How  many  sheltered  employment  settings 
(workshop*,  rehabilitation  fadlltlee,  work 
activity  centers,  etc.)  are  now  In  existence? 
How  many  handicapped  Individuals  do  they 

employ?  .,       , 

3.  What  standards  are  used  by  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  to  determine  that  a 
sheltettid  workshop  is  the  moet  suitable  In 
the  community  or  state  for  trelnlng  or  em- 
ploying a  handicapped  Individual? 

4  How  manv  handicapped  individuals  are 
placed  in  workshops  by  state  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  for  training  and  evalua- 
tion? How  many  handicapped  IndlvlduaU  are 
placed  in  sheltered  workshops  for  extended 
evaluation. 

5  How  manv  handicapped  individuals  are 
m  extended  or  terminal  employment  In  shel- 
tered workshops?  What  is  the  nature  and 
degree  of  their  dUablllty? 

6  What  methods  are  utilized  to  determine 
wages  for  handicapped  individuals  In  work- 
shops? 

7  How  often  do  officials  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division  Inspect 
sheltered  workshops  and  work  activity  cen- 
ters to  determine  violations  of  mlnlmtmi 
wage?  How  often  do  oJBclals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
officials  of  state  agencies  Inspect  sheltered 
workshops?  _.^^    ♦„ 

8  What  fringe  benefits  are  provided  to 
handicapped  individuals  In  extended  or  ter- 
minal employment  In  the  sheltered  work- 
ahops such  as  unemployment  compensation, 
health  care,  and  retirement  plans  which 
other  non-handicapped  workshop  employees 
are  entitled? 

The  Committee  beUeves  It  important  that 
thU  study  be  as  comprehensive  and  as  ob- 
jective as  pooslble,  and  has  therefore  pro- 
vided that  no  individual  or  interest  group 
with  a  financial  or  other  direct  interest  In 
workshops  may  be  awarded  a  contract  to 
undertake  this  study.  The  Committee  wishes 
to  make  dear  that  thU  proviso  Includes 
group*  which  have  waged  considerable  crltl- 
cUm  against  the  role  at  workshops,  as  well  as 
IndlvlduaU  and  groups  which  are  Involved 
in  the  running  and  operation  of  workshops, 
mnally,  the  Committee  expects  that  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  title  IV  appropriations 
will  be  used  for  this  atudy. 

Tnxi;  V — orncE  roa  the  handicapped 
Title  V  of  the  Committee  bill  establUhes 
an  Office  for  the  Handicapped  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  WeUare.  ThU  Office  U  charged 
vrtth  the  preparation  of  a  five-year  planning 


document  for  the  provision  of  services  to 
handicapped  IndlvlduaU,  the  analysU  and 
review  of  program  operation  and  budgeting 
to  a«»ure  progre**  toward  Implementation  of 
such  a  plan,  providing  a**l*ance  to  advUory 
committee*  and  program*  which  serve  the 
Secretary,  the  coordination  and  encouraf*. 
ment  of  cooperative  planiilng  among  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  individuals,  taking 
step*  to  a«*ure  the  prompt  uUllzatlon  of  en- 
gineering and  other  reeearch  to  aaaUt  in  solv- 
ing problems  of  handicapped  Individuals  and 
the  evaluation  of  existing  information  sys- 
tems In  order  to  develop  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  information  retrieval  and  dUsemlna- 

tlon. 

The  Committee  has  not  provided  this  Office 
with  authority  for  operation  of  programs, 
except  as  this  authority  relates  to  evaluatkm 
and  development  of  an  inlormatlon  system, 
and  the  dissemination  of  scientific,  medical 
and  technological  information.  The  Commit- 
tee wUhe*  to  make  clear  that  It  is  its  Intent 
that  thU  Office  U  a  coordinating  office,  which 
shall  act  as  an  advUor  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  needs  of  handicapped  individuals,  and 
the  many  programs  within  the  Department 
which  provide  services  to  such  IndlvlduaU. 
The  Committee  has  therefore,  placed  this 
Office  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  so  that  It 
may  perform  this  advisory  function,  and  so 
that  the  Office  wUl  have  vlslbUlty  and  access 
to  information  about  all  programs  run  with- 
in the  Department  which  affect  handicapped 
Individuals. 

The  Committee  has  identified  a  number  oi 
functions  that  It  believes  are  essential  to  the 
coordination  of  services  and  priorities.  The 
nrst  U  the  preparation  of   a  five-year  plan 
for  provision  of  services,   research,  training 
and  evaluation.  Recognizing  that  the  needs 
of  different  disability  groups  are  vast,  and 
the  functions  of  the  many  programs  in  the 
Department  diverse,  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  identification  of  priorities  and  the 
relating  of  individual  programs  to  these  pri- 
orities are  essential  to  avoid  a  scattershot  of 
emphases  which  may  result  In  far  less  than 
the  services  needed.  The  Committee  believes 
that  by  concentrating  on  a  number  of  goals 
and  focussing  an  all  out  effort  toward  meet- 
ing these  goals  the  Department  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals. ^^ 

The  Committee  U  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  RSA  Commissioner  have  proposed  a  serle* 
of  goaU  for  handicapped  IndlvlduaU  In  recent 
months.   The   Committee   U  encouraged  by 
these  actions,  and  believes  that  these  ends 
will  be  met  much  sooner  with  the  assistance 
of  the  new  Office.  The  Committee  does  not 
expect  thU  five-year  planning  document  to 
take  the  place  of  program  Innovation  and 
new  legUlatlon.  Rather.  thU  plan  U  Intended 
to  be  a  working  document,  and  a  guideline 
by  which  programs  can  measure  their  effec- 
tlvenes*.  The  Committee  further  believes  that 
focusing  on  the  broad  needs  of  handicapped 
Individuals  wUl  make  very  clear  where  new 
program  inltutlve  U  needed,  and  will.  In  fact, 
stimulate  new  legUlatWe  proposals. 

The  bUl  further  directs  thte  new  Office  to 
analyze   and  review  program  operation  and 
budgeting  to  evaluate  progress  toward  meet- 
ing the  goaU  of  the  five-year  plan.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  thU  analysU  U  necessary 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress,  for  it 
expects  that  many  individual  programs  wltD- 
in  the  Department  are  not  always  aware  oi 
similar  programs  and  projects  being  under- 
taken   by    other    agencies.    The    Committee 
wishes  to  make  very  clear,  however,  that  it 
expects  no  program   consolidation   to   take 
place  as  a  result  of  thU  analysU  and  review. 
One  fear  that  was  raised  during  hearings  on 
thU  legUlatlon  was  that  the  creation  of  tne 
Office   would   result   In   program  consolida- 
tion across  dtaabUlty  group  and  functional 
responalbUltlee,    thus    resulting    hi    lack   oi 


sensitivity  and  conalderatlon  given  to  the 
different  probUms  of  dtoabUlty  groups.  The 
(XMnmlttee  emphaalae*  that  thU  U  not  the 
intent  of  the  Office.  _ 

The  Committee  e^>«cto  that  the  Office* 
mxjgt  powerful  tooi  will  be  that  of  informa- 
tion- It  wUl  be  in  a  central  location  within 
the  Department  for  developing  and  providing 
information  and  a**Utanoe  to  program*  for 
tymdlcapped  Individual*.  The  Oomnolttee  be- 
lieves that  the  Office  wlU  perform  an  Unpor- 
unt  function  If  It  U  aware  of  all  program* 
for  the  handicapped  In  the  Department,  and 
Is  able   to   lead    individuals   in   one    agency 
working   on   a  particular   probUm   to  other 
IndlvlduaU  In  other  agencle*  who  are  simi- 
larly InUrested.  The  Conmilttee  also  U  aware 
that  many  programs  deliver  service*  to  the 
same  individual  although  It  may  be  at  differ- 
ent times,  for  different  service*.  The  Com- 
mittee believe*  that  there  are  too  many  Junc- 
ture* and  too  many  probUma  which  confront 
an  individual  with  a  handicap  which  may 
result  in  that  Individual  falling  through  the 
cracks  of  different  service  systems.  The  Com- 
mittee emphasizes  that  It  Is  imporUnt,  espe- 
cially  early   In   life,   that   these    services  be 
available  as  a  continuum,  and  be  delivered  In 
such  a  way  that  U  sensitive  to  all  of   the 
disparate    problems   which   may   affUct   that 
handicapped  Individual.  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee has  mandated  the  Office  to  attempt 
to    coordinate    and    encourage    cooperative 
pUnnlng  of  services  and  service  delivery. 

The  Committee  ha*  also  directed  the  Office 
to  evaluate  all  exUtlng  Information  and  daU 
systems  which   provide   Information  to,   for 
and  about  handicapped  Individuals,  and  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  Informa- 
tion and   data  retrieval   and   dissemination. 
The  Committee  ha*  been  dUtressed  to  dU- 
cover   how    llttU    Information    U    avaUable. 
Even  the  simplest  knowledge  reUtlng  to  Fed- 
eral Government  programs  for  handicapped 
IndlvlduaU    U    non-exUtent,    or    very    poor. 
However,  the  Committee  U  most  concerned 
that  no  definitive  Information  exUU  about 
the  number  of  Americans  with  handicaps, 
the  extent  of  their  handicaps,  and  the  serv- 
ices  they    are    receiving.   Estimates   of   thU 
popuUtlon  vary  widely,  and  have  to  be  com- 
pUed  from  separate  agencies  and  program* 
If  they  are  to  be  obtained  at  all.  The  Com- 
mittee  found    during   the   hearings   on   the 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act,  that  although 
needs  could  be  expressed  for  various  dlaabU- 
Ity  groups,  no  one  knew  with  any  degree  of 
cerUlntv  what  the   size  of  the  populaUon 
was   that    they   were   representing    for.   The 
Committee  believes  that  thU  Information  U 
essential  to  program  and  service  needs,  and 
therefore,  the  Committee  expects  the  Office 
to  undertake  thU  study  as  soon  as  possible 
m  coordination   with   RSA  activities  under 
the  new  State  plan  requirements  In  title  I 

of  the  bill. 

The  Committee  Is  aware  of  over  one  hun- 
dred programs  within  the  P>ederal  Oovern- 
ment  which  provide  services  to  handicapped 
IndlvlduaU.  and  more  than  60  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Itself.  The  Committee  expects  that 
the  Office  will  become  an  advocate  for  the 
handicapped  with  respect  to  the  programs 
within  the  Department,  and  will  attempt  to 
relate  these  programs  also  to  other  programs 
which  are  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnUtratlon  and  other  Federal 
agencUs.  Because  the  Committee  believes 
that  handicapped  IndlvlduaU  themselves  are 
their  own  best  advocates,  the  Committee  has 
directed  the  Secretary  In  selecting  all  per- 
sonnel for  the  Office  to  give  special  emphasU 
to  the  hiring  of  qtiallfied  handicapped  In- 
dlvlduaU to  perform  these  tasks.  The  Com- 
mittee strongly  believes  that  coordination 
across  programs  has  become  essential  and 
therefore  expects  the  Secretary  to  establUh 
thte  Office,  and  hire  personnel  to  fill  the  posl- 
S    ttons  within  thU  Office  as  soon  a*  poeslble. 


The  Oommltte*  ha*  been  oonoeEned  over 
the    growth    in    numbere    of    precram*   for 
handicapped  IndlvlduaU.  WhUa  thl*  growth 
ha*  been  nece»ary  to  enaure  that  handi- 
capped IndlvlduaU  receive  their  fair  share  at 
resource*  from  Federal  program*  and  to  en- 
sure consideration  of  the  particular  problem* 
of  handicapped  IndlvlduaU.  It  ha*  reaultod 
in  duplication  of  eflMts,  conXu«lng  priorltla* 
and  a  dilution  of  servloe*  for  these  individ- 
ual*. The  Committee  pointe  out  that  it  ha* 
been  faced  with  one  of  two  strategies  In  try- 
ing to  ensure  that  handicapped  Indlvktuala 
are  served  by  Federal  program*:   It  ha*  had 
either  to  earmark  money  within  a  program 
for  the  handicapped,  or  provide  *eparato  au- 
thority for  a  program  for  handicapped  In- 
dlvlduaU. The  Committee  need  only  point 
out  the  difficulty  It  has  had  In  trying  to  en- 
sure that  programs  run  under  the  Office  of 
ChUd  Development,  specifically  Head  Start, 
serve  handicapped  chUdren.  After  much  ef- 
fort was  expended  in  trying  to  get  thU  com- 
pliance without  legislation,   the  Committee 
thte  year  had  to  mdude  legtoUtlve  language 
directing  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that  at  least 
lO'^r    of  all  enrollment  opportunltle*  m  the 
Head  Start  program  are  avallabU  for  handi- 
capped chUdren.  The  Committee  emphaalzea 
that  thte  U  only  one  example. 

In  addition,   there  are   program*   admin- 
istered   by    different    agencle*    which    could 
benefit  from  coordination  because  they  de- 
liver the   same   or   similar  services  to   Indi- 
viduals. Rather  than  providing  the  focus  on 
comprehensive    needs   of   handicapped   Indl- 
vlduaU,  lack   of   coordination   has   led   to   a 
diversity  of  purpose  and  a  failure  to  provide 
service*  to  at  many  IndlvlduaU  a*  po*«lble. 
The  Committee  believe*  that  It  Is  time  for 
all  programs  to  examine  their  piiorltlea  and 
to  develop  coordinated  programs  so  that  In- 
dlvlduaU to  whom  services  are  deUvered  re- 
ceive the  ftUl  benefit  of  all  programs,  and  do 
not  have  to  extend  the  effort  themselves  to 
coordinate  all  of  the  service*  that  are  avail- 
able  to  them.   There   are   obvlou*  areas  in 
program  planning  where  need*  could  be  met 
jointly,  and  where   coordination  and   joint 
funding  cotild  help  effect  a  comprehensive 
service*  system  which  would  reduce  uncer- 
tainty In  the  field,  and  create  new  modeU 
for  service  systems  to  solve  severe  gaps  in 

The  Committee  has  been  concerned  that 
too  little  utilization  U  made  of  the  results 
of  scientific,  medical  and  technological  re- 
search which  could  aUevlate  the  effects  of 
handicapping  condition*.  It  ha*  therefore 
charged  the  Office  with  developing  method* 
to  ensure  more  prompt  uae  of  *uch  research 
and  technology.  The  Committee  expect*  that 
the  Office  will  explore  alternate  method*  of 
provUlon  of  thU  technology  to  handicapped 
IndlvlduaU.  and  will  look  Into  all  related 
problems.  The  Committee  believe*  that  many 
new  device*  and  technique*  have  been  de- 
veloped which  could  eaae  the  live*  of  handi- 
capped IndlvlduaU.  and  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  must  find  a  way  to  ensure  that 
handicapped  IndlvlduaU  have  acce**  at  mini- 
mal cost  to  theee  device*. 


Federal,  employment  poUcy  for  handicapped 
mdlvlduaU.  The   President'*  Oommltte*  on 
the  SmoU>yment  of  the  Hanrtlnappert  stated 
in  teaUmony  that  it  wma  their  function  to 
create  a  climate  for  employment  In  the  pub- 
lic and  private  eector.  There  appev*  to  be 
no  reterant  statlstla*  avaUable  on  the  handt- 
o^>«a  individuate  irho  are  employed  by  the 
FMsral  aovemment.  Thui,  the  need  wa*  felt 
for  better  coonUnatton  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  a«enolea  within  all  branche*  of  Fed- 
eral *errlce.  The  bUl  requires  that  there  be 
estaMUhed  a  committee  which  will  initiate 
an  aSnnatlve  action  plan,  and  aeek  to  Insure 
that  there  Is  no  dlBcrlmlnatlon  In  employ- 
ment   of    handicapped    individual*    by    and 
within  the  agencle*  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment In  hiring,  placement,  or  advancement. 
The    Committee     U    aleo    directed    to    In- 
sure that  the  special  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped are  bemg  met  on  the  job.  The  bill 
direct*  each  department  and  agency  within 
the  executive  branch  to  subnUt  a  report  to 
the  Interagency  Conmilttee  within  180  days 
of   enactment   of  thU  bill.   The  Committee 
shall  submit  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
to  the  appropriate  Conunlttees  of  Congress  a 
report  on  Its  actlvlUe*  and  recommendations 
so  that  they   may  be  further  evaluated  for 
possible  legislative  or  administrative  action. 
The  report  wUl  include  any  legislative  action 
that  the  committee  feels  would  enhance  em- 
ployment and  advancement  of  handicapped 
and  severely  handicapped  IndlvlduaU  in  gov- 
ernment service. 

The  Committee  Is  also  directed  to  recom- 
mend policies  to  state  and  local  governments 
and  other  public  and  private  employere  with 
respect  to  employment  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. The  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  will  provide 
staff  support  for  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee, which  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  The  bUl  also  requires  an  annual  re- 
port from  the  Committee  and  also  specifies 
that  handicapped  indlvlduaU  employed  in 
Federal  unpaid  work  experience  programs 
shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  for 
purpooe*  of  Federal  personnel  laws  and  regu- 
lation* generally 

COOPXXATIOK  AMOKC  rXDBaAL  ASKITCIKS 

A*  requested  by  the  Prealdenfs  Commit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped,  the  bUl  direct*  the 
Secretaries  of  HBW  and  Labor  to  cooperate 
with  the  President's  Committee  a*  It  carries 
out  It*  functions.  The  bill  al*o  lncrea*e*  the 
present  continuing  annual  approprtatton  au- 
thorteatlon  of  H  mUllon  for  the  Prealdenfs 
Committee  to  »1,260.000  m  FT  1974.  It  U  not 
the  Committee's  Intention  by  thte  action  to 
alter  In  any  way  the  effectlvene**  of  the  con- 
tinuing authorlzatton  of  appropriation*  for 
the  Oomnaittee  after  FY  1974. 


TTTT*     VI MlSCBLUlNSOtr* 

Under  thU  title,  the  exUting  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act  (29  UJB.C.  31—42)  1*  re- 
pealed upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
act  and  any  unexpended  sum*  txnder  that 
statute  may  be  used  tmder  thU  act  a*  di- 
rected by  the  President.  Activities  which  are 
ongoing  at  the  present  time  shall  be  Insured 
continuity  by  continuing  their  funding. 
There  U  continuing  authority  In  the  new 
Act. 

Federal   Interaffency   Committee  on   Handi- 
capped Emploj/ment 

The  Committee  recognized  the  need  for 
this  type  of  committee  on  employment  after 
the  hearing*  which  divulged  what  It  consid- 
ered at  best,  a  divergent  hlt-and-mUs  type  of 


A«CH1'1'BC-1  URAL    AKD    TEANSPOaTATION    BAXBIEBS 
COMPLIANCE    BOASfi 

The    Conmilttee    U   aware   through   testi- 
mony on  thU  legislation,  not  only  of  strong 
attltudlnal  barrtere.  but  also  enormous  phys- 
ical  barrtere  to   the  mobility  of  the  handi- 
capped individual.  The  Committee  strongly 
believes  that,  a  new  Federal  board  U  neces- 
sary to  Insure  compliance  with  the  present 
Federal  statute*  regarding  architectural  bar- 
rtere, since  complUhoe  ha*  been  very  spotty 
and  there  U  no  such  comparable  compliance 
unit  in  existence  at  thte  time.  Such  a  unit 
will  enhance  the  effectlvene**  of  the  other 
provUlons  of  the  bill  since  the  employment 
opportuntJes   for  the   handicapped,  even   If 
fuUy  created,  could  not  be  ftUed  without  the 
abUlty  of  the  handlcaped  Individuate  to  get 
to  their  jobs   Barrier  free  design  In  Federal 
buildings  and  In  Federally  assisted  projects 
te  mandated  In  present  law,  but  has  never 
been   adequately  enforced.   The   Committee 
feeU  that  to  justify  the  expenditures  au- 
thorized under  thte  bUl  It  U  Imperative  that 
handicapped    indfvlduals   be   given  the  op- 
portunity to  move  freely  in  the  society  into 
which  they  must  integrate  themselves.  The 
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CommlttM  fe«U  thU  BoMd  c»n  §«▼•  to  »c- 

oomplUh  ttoU. 

IMFLOTMXWT    TTITDBt    FKCKRAL    COWnUCTS   AKO 
NOIfBWCKIMIKAnOK  UNDm  TH)»»AI.  0«Al*Tfl 

Purtiiar  provided  in  thl*  title  1*  tb»t  han- 
dicapped individuals  »b*U  b«  given  full  and 
fair  consideration  for  employment  by  any 
contractor  who  seek*  to  contract  with  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  The  Prealdent  la  re- 
quired to  laeue  regulation*  ninety  days  after 
enactment  of  thl*  bill  to  Insure  that  there  U 
an  affirmative  action  plan  implemented  to 
thla  effect.  The  bill  further  provide*  that  a 
handicapped  Individual  who  ha*  a  dUcrlm- 
inatlon  complaint  agaln«t  a  Federal  contrac- 
tor may  file  complaint  with  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  bm  further  proclaims  a  policy  of  non- 
di*crlmln*tlon  against  otherwise  qualified 
handicapped  Individual*  with  respect  to  par- 
ticipation in  or  acceaa  to  any  program  which 
Is  m  receipt  of  Federal  flnanclal  assistance. 

TTTL*  Vll ^AMXKDMEKTB  TO  TH«  KAWDOU'H- 

SKEPPASO   ACT 

Summary 
The  principal  objective  of  title  VII  is  to 
enlarge    the    employment    opportunities    of 
qualified  blind  person*  through  the  opera- 


tion of  vending  facilities  on  federally  con- 
trolled prt^ierty.  It  provide*  that,  in  author- 
ising the  operation  of  vending  facilities  on 
Federal  property,  blind  persons  licensed  by  a 
State  agency  as  provided  by  the  Act  shall 
be  given  preference.  The  title  requires  Oov- 
ernment agencies  In  control  of  such  proper- 
tlee  to  prescribe  regulations  designed  to  as- 
sure such  preference.  The  amendments  would 
inclxide  vending  machines  la  the  definition  of 
"vending  facility.'  After  January  1,  1973, 
provisions  for  vending  faellltlee  are  to  be 
Included  in  all  buildings  owned,  rented, 
iMMed  or  occupied  by  a  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality,  as  well  as  In  the 
design,  construction,  or  sulMtantial  altera- 
tion or  renovation  of  each  building  used  by  a 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality. The  measure  would  also  Improve  pro- 
cedural safeguards  for  aggrieved  blind  li- 
censes, including  provision*  for  binding  arbi- 
tration and  Judicial  review.  Title  VII  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  would  malte 
several  other  modernizing  and  clarifying 
changes  In  the  basic  law. 

BadcffTxrund 
The     Randolph -Sheppard     Act     originally 
was  enacted   by   the   Congress   on   June   20, 


1936,  for  the  purpoee  of  establishing  a  pro- 
g^m  for  the  operation  of  vending  stands  la 
Federal  buUdlngs  by  blind  persona  licensed 
by  State  agencies.  Since  19t6,  the  vending 
stand  program  has  g^wn  to  the  point  that 
there  are  now  approximately  3,400  blind  per- 
sons concerned  with  the  operation  of  vend- 
ing stands  throughout  the  country.  Thou- 
sands of  severely  handicapped  persons  have 
thus  been  given  the  opportunity  to  become 
self-supporting  entrepreneur*,  and  their  per- 
formance has  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
countless  others  who  are  handicapped  by 
blindness. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971,  there  were 
881  stands  on  Federal  properties  employing 
98fl  blind  persons.  In  addition,  the  State 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  the  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  which  license 
blind  operators  have  opened  employment  op- 
portunities for  concessionaries  in  State  and 
municipal  buildings,  as  well  as  nongovern- 
mental buildings.  There  were  2,361  stands 
employing  2,466  blind  persons  on  non-Fed- 
eral installations  last  fiscal  year.  Dxuring  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  these  concession*  operated 
by  blind  persona  recorded  a  groes  business  of 
$101.3  million.  The  average  Income  of  the 
blind  operators  was  $6,616. 


BREAKDOWN  OF  FIGURES  ON  A  NATIONWIDE  BASIS  FROM  ANNUAL  VENDING  STAND  REPORTS  SUBMITTED  BY  STATE  LICENSING  AGENCIES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
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Total numbar  ot  oparators 3.352  3,452 

Federal  locations 967  986 

Non-FedefaHocations „ 2.385  2,466 

Nat  proceeds  to  operators J19.731.2Q3  $20,611,157 

federal  locations $5,919,414  $6,206,206 

Non-Federal  location!. ,...  $13,811,789  $14,404,951 

Annual  average:  Earnings  ot  operators $6,300  $6,516 
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Since  lU  enactment  36  years  ago.  the  Ban- 
dolph-Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act  has  been 
amended  only  once— in  1B64— when  improve- 
ments to  the  Act  were  included  in  the  Vo- 
cational BehabUltatlon  Amendments  of  1964. 
Further  improvements  to  meet  changing 
conditions  over  the  years,  such  a*  the  rapid 
proliferation  of  automatic  vending  machines, 
have  been  suggested  by  representatives  of 
national    org*nl»tlon«   for    the   blind    and 
handicapped,  as  well  a*  State  agencies  des- 
ignated to  administer  the  program.  During 
the   9lst  Congree*  these   changes,   together 
with  modification*  suggested  by  Federal  au- 
thorities, were  incorporated  in  a  bUl  intro- 
duced bv  Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  S.  2481, 
for  the  purpoee  of  expanding  the  opportuni- 
ties for  vending  facility  operations.  Follow- 
ing hearing*  in  July  1970,  S.  3461  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare  and   was   subsequently   pa**ed   by   the 
Senate  without  a  dleaentlng  vote  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1970.  The  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
wa*     unable  to  complete  action  on  the  bill 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  9lBt  Congresa. 
This  same  bill  with  tachnical  corrections 
was    introduced   on   September    14,    1971    as 
S.  2606  by  Senator  Baodolph  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Handicapped  Workers 
held  hearings  on  September  22,  October   1, 
and  December  9.  1971.  during  which  testi- 
mony wa*  submitted  on  the  blU  by  witnesses 
on  behalf  ol  16  agencies  and  organli»tlon*. 
including   the   Administration,   blind   orga- 
niutlona,  postal  union*,  and  other  national 
aaaoclatlona. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Handlcap{>ed,  a 
reconatltuted  and  enlarged  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
waa  CTMted  early  In  1072.  On  April  2S,  1072 
the  subcommittee  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  full  committee  S.  2*06  with  amend- 
ments. The  subcommittee  al*o,  by  resolution, 
directed    the    Comptroller    General    of    the 


United  States  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  vending  operations  on  Fed- 
eral property,  to  include  a  determination  of 
sotirces  and  uses  of  the  proceeds  from  vend- 
ing machine  operations.  Beca\ise  of  a  heavy 
schedule  further  consideration  of  S.  2606 
was  postponed  by  the  full  committee. 

The  subcommittee  added  the  provisions  of 
S.  2606  as  title  VII  of  S.  3987,  and  the  full 
committee  accepted  this  title  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 
Summary  of  current  law 
The  Randolph-SheppaKl  Act  authOTlree 
blind  persons  licensed  by  State  agencies  to 
operate  vending  stands  oa  Federal  property. 
It  requires  that,  where  feasible,  preference 
shaU  be  given  to  such  blind  persons  by  Fed- 
eral agenclee  which  control  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  protection  of  such  property, 
so  long  as  agencies  are  not  unduly  incon- 
venienced and  where  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  not  adversely  affected. 

The  Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Hetath. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  surveys  of 
vending  opportunities,  pirovide  information 
thereon  to  the  public  and  the  bUnd,  and 
designate  in  each  State  an  agency  to  issue 
licensee  to  blind  persons  who  meet  certain 
qualifications.  In  1964  the  Randolph -Shep- 
pard Act  was  amended  to  sjjeclfy  that  the 
sole  State  agency  for  liceneing  purposes  Is  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  where 
a  State  has  an  approved  plan  under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act, 

The  State  licensing  agency  Is  to  give  pref- 
erence to  blind  persons  In  need  of  employ- 
ment who  have  resided  In  the  State  for  at 
least  one  year.  The  blind  vendor  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  State 
agency  is  authorized  to  select  the  location  and 
type  of  stand,  with  approval  of  the  Federal 
agency  Involved. 

The  State  agency  is  required,  under  the 
Act  and  after  approval  of  the  governor,  to 


provide  vending  stand  equipment  and  Initial 
stock  of  articles  to  be  sold.  If  funds  are  set 
aside  from  vending  stand  proceeds,  such 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  equipment,  management  services, 
and  assuring  a  fair  return  to  blind  operators. 
The  Secretary  is  to  determine  the  reasonable- 
ness of  funds  to  be  set  aside. 

The  agency  is  further  required  to  provide 
to  the  Secretary  necessary  rep)ort8,  issue  ap- 
propriate regulations,  and  provide  a  fair 
hearing  to  any  blind  licensee  who  Is  dissatis- 
fied with  any  action  concerning  the  program. 
The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  co- 
operate with  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies,  and  to  expend  fiinds  for  various 
purposes,  and  it  requires  him.  In  employing 
personnel  to  administer  the  Act,  to  hire 
persons  at  least  half  of  whom  are  blind. 

The  Act  defines  various  terms,  including 
"blind  person",  and  Its  final  section,  pursuant 
to  the  1964  amendments,  coordinates  the 
Act  with  the  Vocational  HehablllUtlon  Act. 
Need  for  Legislation 
The  Income  of  blind  vendors  Is  being  Jeo- 
pardized by  a  growing  tendency  toward  the 
iise  in  Federal  buildings  of  automatic  vend- 
ing machines,  to  the  exclusion  oif  blind 
vending  faculties.  Also,  although  the  Intent 
of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Is  to  provide, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  new  Job 
opportunities  for  the  blind  Federal  employee 
groups  have  been  permitted  by  agencies  con- 
trolling Federal  property  to  Install  vending 
machines  and  receive  the  Income  from  these 
machines  for  their  use  to  various  recrea- 
tional and  welfare  activities,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  statutory  authority  for  this  practice. 
The  ecrect  of  this  has  been  to  curtail  the 
Installation  of  new  vending  facilities  oper- 
ated by  blind  persons  on  Federal  property 
and  to  diminish  the  income  of  blind  opera- 
tors of  existing  vending  faculties.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  has.  on 
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two  oooa«lM»«,  ruled  that  the  Income  from 
vending  machines  on  Federal  property  should 
be  deposit*!  In  the  Trea*ury  a*  mlaceUaneooi 
,.,celpts  under  the  provlslotu  of  81  V3.0. 
i84  unleM  a  blind  per*on  operating  a  vend- 
ing faculty  under  the  Rwidolph-8hepp*«« 
Act  also  operate*  vending  machine*  In  the 
buUdtng  in  which  ca*e  the  inoome  ehould 
uen\t  to  him.  Vending  maahtne  income  ot 
fMeral  employee  groups  1*  not  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Offloe. 

witnesses  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Bandolph-Shepperd  program  ha*  become 
vlrtuaUy  static  on  Federal  iwoperty  owing  to 
the  fact  that  officials  controtl&ig  such  prop- 
erty can  presently  prevent  the  Installation  of 
vending  faculties  despite  a  determination  by 
SUte  licensing  agencies  thai  the  property 
jjaay  be  suitable  for  vending  faculty  loca- 
tions. In  addition,  attempt*  by  various  In- 
terested groups  to  obtato  Judicial  re«>lutlon 
of  questions  arising  In  connection  with  the 
program  have  faUed  at  the  threshold  due  to 
lack  of  standing  to  sue. 

Summary  of  major  proviaiona 
The  Committee  regards  the  Randcdph- 
Sheppard  Act  program  for  the  blind  as  one 
of  the  moet  practical  and  effective  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs  ever  created  by 
the  Oongres*.  The  Wind  vending  facility  op- 
erators rettim  in  taxes  to  aU  leveU  of  govern- 
ment amoiint*  far  in  exceai  oi  the  initial 
small  investment  to  get  them  started  in  their 
buBlnesses.  TTie  ramlfl cations  for  the  blind 
individual,  his  famUy,  his  ccwnmunlty,  and 
the  nation  of  sell-support  and  a  normal  life 
through  one's  own  work  effort  and  entrepre- 
neurial skill  go  far  beyond  payment  of  taxes. 
They  are  the  essence  of  the  American  way  o " 
life  and  a  healthy  society.  The  alternative  for 
many  of  these  blind  indlvldiuOa  over  the 
years  wotild  have  been  a  marginal  ealetence 
on  welfare  and  burdenaome,  stultifying  de- 
pendence. 

The  negligible  growth  of  the  program  cm 
I^Meral  property  hae  brought  deep  concern 
to  the  Committee,  partlculariy  in  view  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  Federal  faculties  over 
the  past  decade.  The  Committee  believe*  It  Is 
vltaUy  Important  to  expand  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program  and  to  accelerate  It* 
growth. 

TlUe  vn  would  faclUtate  the  eetabllah- 
ment  erf  additional  Randolph-Sheppard 
vending  faculties  operated  by  bUnd  persons 
on  Federal  property  In  several  way*.  Flrat, 
It  would  add  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  Section 
2  of  the  Act  to  require  planning  for  such 
locations  in  the  design,  construction,  or  sub- 
stantial alteration  or  renovation  of  Federal 
buUdlngs,  Including  leased  space,  as  long  as 
business  potential  Justifies  the  Installation. 
Provlslcwi  Is  made  for  consultation  with  the 
State  licensing  agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  determin- 
ing the  type  and  location  of  vending  facili- 
ties on  Federal  property.  Second,  the  bill  ee- 
»ahHffheff  an  arbitration  procedure  In  Section 
8  of  the  Act  for  resolution  of  dtaputea  '^lich 
may  arise  between  a  State  llcMUlng  agency 
and  an  agency  sontrolllng  Federal  property. 
Third,  the  bUl  specifically  assert*  the  ap- 
plicabUlty  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  and  au- 


tbnrlw*  Judicial  review.  In  the  pact.  Judicial 
raeoIutlMi  at  proUema  ha*  not  tMen  poertWe 
beflauTt  the  oourta  have  ruled  that  platatUBi 
do  not  have  atandlng  to  au*  and  haw  not 
oonatdered  the  merita  of  caaaa  wliloh  have 
tseen  brought  btfore  them.  Theee  new  piovl- 
■ioo*  of  the  Act  wlU  reeolve  thla  proUem. 

The  Oommlttee  expeota  evwry  amoUl  con- 
tioUlsg  Fidetal  inoperty  to  work  owyra- 
tlvely  with  State  Uoepalng  agandae  to  f oatar 
expanalon  of  the  Ranrtolph-Bheppard  pro- 
gram to  lU  fuUeet  potential  aa  rapidly  aa 
poMlble.  Further,  the  Committee  eipeeta  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  State  Uoenalng  agenda*  to  Initiate 
an  Intenaive  vBort  to  make  thla  program 
realloe  Ita  potential. 

During  the  hearings  several  witneaeee  ex- 
preeeed  coooem  about  poaalble  adverse  ef- 
fects the  reoenUy  Inaugurated  minority  boa- 
Ineae  enterprlae  program  on  Federal  property 
might    have    on    the    Randolpb-Sheppard 
vending  facility  program  for  the  bUxul.  They 
pointed  out  that  tnitallattnn  of  a  minority 
buaineaa  enterprlae  program  fadllty  on  Fed- 
eral property  can  nUe  out  InstallaUon  of  a 
Randdph-BhemMrd    vending    facility    alto- 
gether and  that  arbitrary  ccmtrol  of  Itama 
vended  by  blind  peraon*  In  existing  faeiU- 
tie*  allow*  Federal  official*  to  establish  mi- 
nority buslneseea  selling  other  items.  The 
Oommlttee  regvrdi  a  concerted  effort  to  M« 
slat  member*  of  ethnic  minority  groups  to 
MtabUah  themselvee  in  their  own  busiuassaa 
as  highly  deelrable  and.  in  fact,  long  oeer- 
due.  However,  the  Oommlttee  doea  not  con- 
sider It  deelrable  for  the  Federal  Oovatn- 
ment  to  promote  business  opporttmltlee  on 
VKOeinl  property  for  ethnic  mlnortMae  at  the 
expense  of  an  even  smaller  minority  gioap— 
the  blind — among  whom  are  sertooaly  band- 
Icapped  members  of  these  same  ethnlo  mi- 
norities. 

It  must  be  empbaalaed  that  the  blind  have 
been  granted  statutory  preference  in  the 
eetabllSLhment  of  vending  facllltJe*  on  Fed- 
eral property  since  1986,  and  the  Oommlttee 
considers  It  unconscionable  few  Federal  offi- 
cials to  circumvent  this  preference  by  arbi- 
trary control  of  items  vended  or  refusal  to 
permit  installation  of  a  Randolph-Sheppard 
faculty  whUe  permitting  Installation  of 
vending  faculties  operated  by  other  than 
bUnd  persona.  The  Oommlttee  Intends  that 
the  statutory  preference  granted  the  blind 
by  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  be  strtcUy 
enfcMved  and  that  other  vending  enterprises 
on  Federal  property  be  installed  only  after 
the  State  Ucenslng  agency  oertlflee  to  appro- 
priate Federal  officials  that  the  type  of  busi- 
ness enterprlae  contemplated  wiU  not  pre- 
clude establishment  of  a  Randolph-Sheppard 
vending  faculty  oe  ciurtaU  the  Inoome  or 
present  exptmslon  of  an  existing  one. 

The  only  genuine  cMitroversy  which  be- 
came apparent  during  the  bearings  stenmied 
from  Insertion  in  8.  2606  a*  Introduced  of 
the  word  "exclualve"  In  front  of  "assignment 
of  vending  rrtmi^y,sn»  income  to  achieve  and 
protect  such  preference"  In  Section  1  of  the 
Act.  As  Indicated  above,  officials  oontrc^llng 
Federal  propeily  have  permitted  Federal  em- 
ployee groupe  to  InstaU  vending  machine* 
and  use  the  profit*  for  their  own  recreational 


and  welfare  actlvltla*  unrelated  to  tbalr  em- 
pUVWsnt.  In  IBM,  the  Oongrew  added  the 
parantbatloal  pbna*  "(Including  aartgmoant 
of  vendlaf  "»"'""*  Inoome  to  aoblave  and 
pcotwt aaoh prctsrenoe) "  to Seetton lof  ths 
A«t  aa  a  aeaaa  «r  d— Hng  with  tlie  iMlilani 
Hii  II 1 1  ■!>,  t»it«  pvovlalDn  baa  proved  t*  be  a 
iaSaar«»Iilattve  from  tbe  standpoint  of  blind 
ymum^' ttamtT  upsfalnrs  and  they  have 
bean  tasnaalngly  adtmrtlf  aCMfesd  of*«r  the 

y*"'  ...  _». ..... 

T&ere  nay  alao  be  a  qaeatlDn  aa  to  wbeth- 
er  these  Is  adequate  aeeoumttng  for  vend- 
ing '"f*»««w  income  by  ndacal  agewchia  or 
the  envlofeea  controlling  Xbm  fonds.  Tba 
Oommtttae  baa  been  tmabla  to  obtain  aatls- 
factcry  InforiBatlon  fmn  acsnolsa  oootral- 
img  FMaral   property  of  the  aaaount   of 
vending    »TT^/»HtT>«    iw^mwm    their    employee 
groupa  an  receiving.  Aa  a  result,  the  Bub- 
oommlttee  on  the  Handln^tped  by  reedu- 
tion  directed  the  OomptroUer  Oeneral  of  the 
United  Statea  to  undertake  a  study  of  vend- 
ing operatlona  on  VMeral  property,  loelud- 
ing  a  deUtled  audit  of  groea  reoetpta.  and 
net  Income  from  such  operatlona  by  blind 
vendors   and   l>y   employees   of   the   United 
Statee.  A  determination  U  alao  required  to 
be  rn^Am  ft*  to  the  amount  of  funds  derived 
from  vending  operations  that  ha*  been  de- 
poeited  in  the  UJ8.  Treeaury  a*  mlaoellane- 
ous  reoetpta,  aa  weU  as  the  eources  and  uses 
of  funds  from  any  other  vending  operation 
on  Fsderal  propwrty.  The  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral  la   to    report   to    Ooograss   within   six 
nionttas  his  «<"«««»< g*  and  rseommwnrtatlona. 
The  reported  ^mmmitmmntM  do  not  contem- 
plate the  destruotlon  ot  employee  welfare 
and  recreation  funds.  On  the  contrary,  there 
la  nothing  in  theee  provlalaaa  which  would 
be  likely  to  alter  the  statna  qoo  with  reapeot 
to  such  fund*.  Further  Oommlttee  aotion.  it 
any,  muat  await  study  and.  review  at  the 
CooaptroUer  General's  xaport. 

In  conclusion,  the  OomaiMtee  strongly  re- 
affirms Its  support  for  the  ezodlent  ^nogram 
under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Ast  for  creat- 
ing employment  upportunltlea  for  bUnd  per- 
sona as  vending  facOtty  operatccs  on  VMUral 
propertT.  It  beltevsa  that  the  cfaaBgaa  it  has 
made  in  the  Act  wlU  greaUy  Inoreaas  It*  ef- 
fectivenee*  in  creating  many  mxxe  empley- 
ment  opportunities.  The  Oommlttee  expects 
aU  7tod«al  and  State  officials  Involved  In  car- 
rying out  the  program  to  work  cloaely  and 
well  together  to  make  the  program  more  ef- 
fective, and  reafflrma  the  Intent  of  the  1986 
Act  to  create  employment  uppotUinttlas  for 
blind  persons  while  providing  a  naoseasry 
service  to  government  employeee  and  the 
public.  Enactment  of  tlUe  vn  would  entaU 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Fsdsral  Oovern- 
ment. 


coer  xaimATx  rcmBVun  to  bbctioh  tss  o» 

TBB     LamSLATIVX    ACT    OV     ISTO 

In  aooocdance  with  section  282 (a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganlaation  Act  of  1070 
(Public  Law  91-»10).  the  Oommlttee  eett- 
r.«»^».^  that  If  an  funds  authorised  were  ap- 
pzoprlatad  during  flacal  year  1973  and  the 
two  succeeding  flaoal  years,  the  ftve-year 
ooeta  oocaakMied  by  8.  SMT.  aa  reported, 
would  be  as  fdlows: 


REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1972 


FlKsl  ymi— 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Titl«  I— Vocational  rehabHitation  *«rvic«s: 

Basic  and  coiriprttMnsiv*  rababilitation:  —m  m*  oio 

S«rvic«(pt».Ba«lC)(i«:.100)          .     sJoSooo 

Innovation  and  expantioiigrairti(J«c.  Ill) jw,u»,u»w 

Title  II— Special  Fadaral  raapenaibiUtiei:  3S  000  000 

Construction,  staffini  and  ptannini  jranls  (»se.  200)    XX'  fJS'  qm 

Vocational  trwnini  aervieei  for  handicappwl  (see.  201) *•  SSSS 

Anaaalioterast|rantt{sic20l>, J,-*.""" 


$1,150,000,000 
60.000,000 

40,000,000 

35,010.000 

2,000,000 


,350.000,000 
75.000.000 

45.000,000  . 

4O.00i,0N 

4,000,000 


KOOI,0« 


KC 
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FiKil  ynf- 


»73 


1974 


1975 


1976 


U77 


S#i«»«l  pre|«et»  »nd  (J«««mtf»<K>«»  j>je.  204) J|0,000,000 

Nationil  C«nttf  tor  [)««l- Blind  (J«e.  205);  5  000  000 

Cowtructloii   ' ;  goo!  000 

OpMiMON — , —  ■-•-'-: ■  s  non  OOD 

Spwal  gniHi  »•»  <MI  iiltlHIrtion  swvta*  (IM  »•). ,^  ^'  "* 

Spl«rte«fdi«lfy.c«»tm(i«e^7) ^ JOOOOOOO 

EndsU|trtii»(d««M«(»«.  Ml)       -•-■-■  ' lo' 000  000 

RttMbititalion  s»rvie«  for  otdtr  WiMI  (»ic.  209) '""S  ^ 

N»tt»n«IA<MjerY  Council  (•«•  210) 

TMI»III— R«»»re(>ind  traimni:  75  000  000 

AMMCkUK-W!) -—  SO,  000,000 

Triimnt  (««t  303) VV.  

Ti««  iv-A(li«imsfritlon»ndprort«"«n<lpro)«et»»iluilion, 

Adminrttrttion  (»ee  400)    --.Xiv *  2  000  000 

T.^'v%'.£.':tK:r.:»:'ol£.^~  d.."h"-ic.p,;^     5b2):-.:::-.::::::::--:::::  ]  i.  ooo:  ooo 

'"•prliiSl'JnfSttt^  on  Emptoymen.  o(  tb.  H.ndK.pp.cl  (sjc.  601) \\ZZ 

Archi1«etyf »l  tnd  trtmport»(ion  bafflers  comiMianc*  board  ($«.  602) i.uw.uw 

To,.. •  ^^■»°°«» 

Grand  total 


iUtQ.0O0.00O        I  $150,000,000 


1.200.000 

7.SO0.0OO 

25, 000,  000 

25,  000, 000 

20.000,000 

150.000 

100,000,000 
75.000,000 

(0 

I  2. 000,  000 

2,000.000 

1,250,000  . 
1,250,000 


2.000.000 
10.000.000 
30.000.000 
30.  000. 000 
30.000.000 
150.000 

150.000.000 
100.000,000 

12,000.000 
2,000.000 


1,500.000 


l.M7.35O,00O         2.021,650.000 


$4,000.1000 


t4.000,OOt 


4. 918.  570, 000 


>  Or  U  porcont  ol  appropriations  titles  l-lll .  whicbevar  is  grsater 
•  Plus  anwonU  lot  rmtraoti.  "^ 

>Such  sums. 

vocATioNAi,  KraAWLTTATioK  ACT  (OS  16.  17.  and  18)    aligned  to  RSA  Is  In- 

Autnomation,  in  ,^^ent  lau>    ,fUcal  year  ^^J^^^^""^,^^  ^  ^  ,  ^IvUlon  oX 

Research.   Training,   and   Evaluation,   which 

Vocational  rehabUlUtton              .-^"t^IJf^  will  contain  a  Center  ior  Technology  Aasess- 

servlceB w!' ISn' JwCi  inent  and  Application  to  develop  and  support 

Innovation  project  gfr*nt* lo.ouo.  ouo  ^^  method*  to  solve  rehabUltatlon  prob- 

Research.  demonatratlon*.              ,^„  „«„  „^  lema  and   to   administer   reseeuxh   activities 

training.  expaMlon     t^' ^' nno  under  section  302(b)  (3) . 

Conatructlon  and  staffing 30.000,000  „r-rtoM  * 

Rehabilitation  faculty  sk:tion* 

improvement 30.000.000  Authority  for  forward  funding  Is  provided 

Vocational  evaluation  and  In  thU  section  so  that  funds  may  be  appro- 
work  adjustment 100,000,000  prlated  one  year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  to 

National  Center  for  which  they  apply  and   for  which   they  are 

Deef-Bllnd ' to    be    obligated.    The    section    permits,    for 

Migratory  agrlcultund  the    purpose    of    transition    to    the    forward 

worker  grants ' funding  concept,  appropriations  in  the  first 

— —  year  for  both  that  year  and  the  next  succeed- 

Xotal   1.010,000.000  ing   fiscal    year.    TTius.    for   example,    appro- 

._,_.,     ,  prlatlons  may  be  enacted  during  this  fiscal 

'  No  authorteatlon  provided  In  law.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j  y^„  ^g-jg  ^^  1974 

TABCTLATION   OP   VOTES   CAST  IN    COM-  swrrioN  5 

MITT^PUMUAJJT  TO  SKmON  13S(b)  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ,^o   „, 

OP     THB     LHGISLATIVE     REORGANIZA.  ^^   ^^^^^   agencies   provide    funds   for   a 

TION  ACT  single  project  to  an  agency  or  organization 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b>  of  the  Leglsla-  assisted  under  this  Act,  the  President  may, 

tlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  pursuant  to  regulations  consistent  with  all 

there    were    no    tabulatad    votee    to    repOTt.  ^j^^   provisions    and   requlremenw   this   Act. 

S.  3987  was  unanimously  ordered  favorably  designate  as  the  single  ^ency  to  administer 

reported  by  the  Labor  and   Public  Welfare  such  funds   the   agency    which   Is  providing 

Committee  on  September  15.  1972.  ^^^  principal  share  of  the  funds. 

SECTION-BY-8BCTION  ANALYSIS  section  e 

SKCTiON   I  This  section  provides  the  definitions  ap- 

The    flret    section    deelgnatee    sections    1  pllcable  to  all  the  operative  provisions  of  the 

through  9  and  titles  I  through  VI  and  the  Act. 

table  of  oontenu  of  the  bill   as  the    ■Re-  (D    The    term    "Acf    means    swtlons    1 

habUltatlon  Act  of  1972".  through  9  and   titles  I  through   VI  of  this 

Act.  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires. 

SBcnoN  2  ^2^     "Comprehensive    rehabilitation    serv- 

Thls  provision  describes  the  purposes  of  lo^-   means   those   serrlces   provided   to   a 

the  RehabUltotlon  Act  of  1972  by  delineating  handicapped  or  severely  handicapped  Indl- 

m  general   terma   the   goals  of  most  of   Its  vldual.  which  will  help  improve  his  ability 

provision*,  including  the  provision  of  voca-  ^^  jjy,  normaUy  or  function  independently, 

tlonal  and  oomprfthenalve  rehabUltatlon  serv-  ^3^   -construction"  means  construction  of 

ices  to  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  j^^^    buildings,    acquisition,    expansion,    re- 

indlvlduals.  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  po-  modeling  or  alteration  of  existing  buUdlngs, 

tentlal.    construction    of    faculties,    research  g^j^^  provision  of  initial  equipment.  The  cost 

and  training,   InnovaUon  and  expansion  of  ^j  g^^jj  construction  includes  architects'  fees 

services,  and  studies  of  various  areas  of  need,  ^j^^  j^^j  acquisition. 

SBcnoN  3  (4)   "Establishment  oS  a  rehabUltatlon  fa- 

Thls  section  provides  a  statutory  basis  for  cUlty"  means  acquisition,  equipment,  or  Im- 

the  RehabUltaUon  Services  Administration  provement  of  existing  buUdlngs  to  adapt  them 

in  lU  own  right.  The  sole  authority  to  ad-  to  rehabUltatlon  purposes.  The  term  may.  If 

minister  titles  I,  U.  and  m  of  this  Act  is  appropriate,  also  Include  Initial  staffing, 

vested  to  the  CommUelonar  of  the  BehabU-  (6)    ■Evaluation   of  rehabUltatlon  poten- 

Itfttlon    Services    Administration,    to    whom  tlal"  la  a  term  which   includes  the  various 

the  Secretary   shall   delegate  his   functions  diagnostic  studies  and  services  utUlzed  to 

under  these  titles.  In  order  to  prepare  RSA  ascertain  the  services  and  goals  needed  for 

for  Its  expanded  role,  the  number  of  full  time  appropriate  and   complete  rehabUltatlon  of 

I)ersonnel  authorized  for  the  Admtolstratlon  handicapped   and   severely   handicapped    In- 

Is  Increased  by  sixty  over  current  levels,  and  dlviduals.  and  Includes  extended  evaluation 

the  number  of  so-called  supergrade  positions  for  periods  up  to  18  months  with  reassess- 


ment at  least  once  in  every  ninety-day  pe- 
riod. 

16)  "Federal  share",  except  for  ptirposes  of 
part  B  of  title  I  (which  is  80  per  centum) 
and  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
in  the  Act.  Is  86  per  centum. 

(7)  "Handicapped  Individual"  means  on* 
whoee  physical  or  mental  disability  consti- 
tutes a  substantial  handicap  to  employment, 
and  who  can  be  expected  to  benefit  from  vo- 
cational or  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services. 

(8>  "Local  agency"  means  a  local  govern- 
ment or  Indian  tribal  agency  which,  under 
agreement  with  and  supervision  by  a  State 
agency,  conducts  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

(9)  "Nonprofit"  means,  as  related  to  a  re- 
habUltatlon faclUty,  a  faculty  which  Is  ex- 
empt from  pajrment  of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

(10)  'RehabUltatlon  facUlty"  means  one 
whoee  primary  purpose  l»  to  provide  voca- 
tional and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon 
services,  or  a  workshop,  and  which  provides 
one  or  more  such  services.  The  definition  in- 
eludes  a  list  of  services  which  are  provided 
by  such  faculties  and  U  largely  unchanged 
from  present  law  except  for  the  Inclusion 
of  orientation  and  mobUlty  services  for  the 
blind. 

(11)  "Secretary",  except  when  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  means  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(12)  "Severely  h««idlcapped  individual" 
means  a  handicapped  individual  requiring 
rehabUltatlon  services  appreciably  more 
(twice  as)  coetly  and  of  appreciably  greater 
(twice  as  great)  duration  than  services  nor- 
maUy required  for  employment  or  abUlty  to 
function  normaUy  and  independently. 

(13)  "State"  Includes  all  U.S.  poesesslons 
and  territories  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(14)  "Vocational  rehabUltatlon  services" 
means  the  services  provided  under  title  I,  as 
Identified  in  section  103. 

SECTTON     7 

This  section  specifies  the  "aUotment  per- 
centage" used  In  the  formula  for  allocation 
of  funds  to  States  under  the  Act,  requires 
the  Secretary  to  update  such  percentages 
every  two  years,  and  specifies  how  the  popu- 
lation of  States  and  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  determined. 

SECTION    8 

This  provision  requires  grant  recipients  to 
keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, Includtog  amounts  and  disposition 
of  funds  received,  and  other  records  to  facUt- 
tate  an  effective  audit.  The  section  authorizes 
access  by  the  Secretary  and  Comptroller 
General  to  any  books  or  records  pertaining 
to  such  grants. 
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SECTION    9 

This  section  Instructs  the  Secretary  and 
thlcoi^iMto'^"  to  give  specUl  oorxsldera- 
tf^  to^e  need*  of  SUU  which  would  have 
r^iv^  a  greater  part  B.  title  I  allotment 
^^TfY  1974  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  11 
Z  Smul  currenuy  used  in  the  VocatU>.m^ 
i^abUltatlon  Act  had  been  applied  to  aU 
gjroprlatlons  In  such  subsequent  ye««  and 
to  report  to  the  Congress  annually  on  the 
exercise  of  this  special  consideration. 
TTTLB  1-VOCATIONAL  AND  COMPRKHEN- 
^^VE  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

p^gX  A OENHIAI.  Peovisioks 

SECTION     100 

,.>  This  subsection  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  grants  under  tlUe  I  (except  section 
luTm  the  amounu  of  »900,000.000  for  FY 
973  01.150.000.000  lor  FY  1974.  and 
,1350.000.000  for  FY  1976.  Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  each  year  16  per  centum  are 
set  aside  for  grants  under  part  C  of  title  I 
for  vocational  or  comprehensive  rehabUlta- 
tlon services  to  severely  handicapped 
individuals. 

lb)  Appropriations  for  Innovative  and 
expansion  grants  under  section  111  are  au- 
thorized under  this  subsection  In  the 
mo^  of  WO.000.000  for  FY  1973,  MCOOO  - 
^  for  FY  1974,  and  »75.0O0.000  for  FY  1975. 

SECTION     101 

(SI  This  subsection  detalU  the  require- 
ments to  be  met  by  the  States  in  developing 
State  plans  for  vocation*!  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices Approval  of  such  annual  plan  by  the 
Secretary  Is  required  prior  to  the  release  of 
funds  under  the  Act  to  a  State. 

(1)  (A>  A  single  State  agency  must  be  des- 
iBnated  to  administer  the  plan,  except  that 
If  there  Is  a  State  agency  for  the  blind,  that 
part  of  the  pUn  relating  to  the  blind  niay  be 
administered  by  such  agency  for  the  blind. 
The  Secretarv  may  waive  the  sole  agency  re- 
quirement where  a  State  wishes  to  carry  out 
a  joint  program  with  another  State  or  lo- 
cal agency.  ^  ,^ 

(1)(B)  The  stogie  SUte  agency  mxist  be 
prlmarUy  concerned  with  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped  todlvlduals.  or  with 
education  or  vocational  education,  or  be  an 
agency  which  includes  at  least  two  other 
major  units  which  administer  education. 
heslth,  welfare,  or  labor  programs  In  the 
State. 

(2)  The  State  agency  must  conform  to 
certato  organizational  and  staffing  require- 
ments under  this  provision. 

(3)  The  plan  must  provide  for  the  re- 
quired financial  participation  by  the  State, 
and  If  It  elects,  poUtlcal  subdivisions. 

(4)  The  plan  must  be  In  effect  In  all  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  which  requirement  the 
Secretary  may  waive  under  certato  condi- 
tions. 

(5)  The  plan  must  detail  the  plMis,  pedi- 
cles, and  methods  to  be  followed  by  the  State 
in  providing  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehablUtatlon  services,  includtog  an  order  of 
prioritv  (not  toconsistent  with  a  national  or- 
der prescribed  by  the  Commissioner)  for  se- 
lection of  recipients  and  specification  of  out- 
comes and  services  goals,  with  special 
emphasis  on  severely  handicapped  Individ- 
uals. The  provision  also  requires  that  no 
funds  for  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon  serv- 
ices ( nonvocatlonal  goal)  shall  be  expended 
unless  maximum  efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  assistance  from  other  sources. 

(61  The  plan  must  contain  plans,  poUcles, 
and  methods  for  providing  vocational  and 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  under 
part  C  of  title  I,  and  provide  for  a  detaUed 
study  by  the  State  of  various  means  of  pro- 
vldtog  such  services  to  severely  handicapped 
individuals. 

(7)  The  plan  must  detail  Its  admtolstra- 
tlon policies  and  provide  for  establishment 
of  a  client  advocacy  system. 

(8)  The   plan   must   set   forth   personnel 
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standards,  consistent  with  State  licensure 
laws  loolttdlng  minimum  standards  govern- 
ing rehabUltatlon  faculties  and  personnel. 

(S)  The  pl»n  must  require  that  the  State 
provide  the  vocational  rehabUltatlon  serv- 
ices identified  In  section  103(a)  (1)  throu^ 
(3)  and  the  remainder  of  such  services  af- 
ter full  consideration  of  ellglbUity  for  such 
services  under  other  programs,  except  for 
service*  under  clause*  (4)  and  (6)  where 
such  consideration  would  delay  (in  any  way 
causing  hardship  to  or  otherwise  prejudicing 
the  client)  provision  of  such  service*. 

(10)  The  SUte  plan  must  provide  that  an 
individualized  vtrritten  rehabilitation  plan 
wUl  be  developed  for  each  individual  served, 
and  that  services  wUl  be  provided  pursuant 

thereto.  ^  ^         . 

(11)  The  State  agency  Is  required  to  make 
such  reports  on  a  timely  basis  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require.  Including  esti- 
mates of  the  handicapped  population  wlthto 
the  State,  members  to  be  served,  outcomes 
and  goals  for  each  priority  category,  and 
service  costs. 

(12)  The  State  plan  must  provide  for  en- 
tering Into  cooperative  arrangements.  In- 
volving services  and  faculties,  with  SUte 
agencies  administering  public  assistance,  vet- 
erans,  manpower,  employment,  and  with 
other  programs,  with  comparable  Federal 
agencies,  and  other  Federal.  SUte.  and  local 
public  agencies. 

( 13)  The  plan  must  require  maximum  uti- 
lization of  public  or  other  vocational  or 
technical  tratotog  faculties  and  resources  to 
the  community  lor  the  provision  of  service* 
under  this  title. 

(14)  The  plan  must  assure  that  any  civil 
employee  of  the  United  SUtes  may  have  ac- 
cess to  services  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  handicapped  individual. 

(16)  The  plan  must  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  residency  requirement  excluding 
services   to   any    Individual   present   in   the 

SUte. 

(16)  The  plan  must  provide  for  continu- 
ing sutewlde  studies  of  the  needs  of  hanxll- 
capped  Individuals  and  the  means  of  meet- 
ing such  needs,  tocludlng  the  needs  of  all 
significant  segments  of  the  handicapped  pop- 
ulation. ^  ,    .. 

(17)  The  plan  must  provide  for  periodic 
review  and  ree valuation  of  the  sUtus  of 
handicapped  liidlvlduala  In  extended  employ- 
ment In  workshops  and  other  rehabUlutlon 
facilities  so  that  such  todlvlduals  may.  where 
appropriate,  be  employed  or  trained  for  em- 
ployment in  the  competitive  labor  market. 

(18)  the  plan  must  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  constrtictlon  of 
rehablUtatlon  faculties  shaU  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  toul 
allotment  for  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehabUlUtlon  services  to  the  SUte  In  any 
year,  and  that  the  State  wlU  maintain  lU 
efforts  to  provide  such  services  and  not  re- 
duce  them   because   of   construction. 

(19)  The  plan  must  assure  that  the  views 
of  reclplenU  of,  workers  In,  and  providers 
of  vocational  and  comp'^lie'^*^"  rehabUlU- 
tlon services  are  taken  into  account  In  ad- 
mtolsterlng  the  plan. 

(20)  (a)  The  plan  must  assure  that  the 
studies  required  by  clause  (16)  and  annual 
evaluation  of  the  program  wlU  form  the 
basis  for  amendments  to  the  State  plan. 

(b)  This  subsection  requires  the  Secretary 
to  approve  any  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a) .  and  to  disap- 
prove plans  which  do  not  meet  such  require- 
ments. 

(c)  This  subeectlon  permits  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  hearings,  to  disoonttoue.  re- 
duce, or  partiaUy  suspend  payments  to  a 
SUte  under  this  tlUe  to  the  event  th*t  any 
of  the  requiremenu  of  subsection  (a)  are 
not  being  met. 

(d)  This  subsection  provides  that  SUtes 
may  obUto  judicial  review  of  any  action 
taken  by  the  SecreUry  under  subsections 
(b)  or  (c). 
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(a)  This  subsection  require*  the  Secretary 
to  Insure  that  the  todlvlduallaed  wrttUn  re- 
hftbUlUtlon  program  reqtilred  under  section 
101  Is  jototly  deveU^>ed  by  the  vocational  re- 
habUlutlon counselor  or  coordinator  and  the 
handicapped  todlvldual. 

(b)  Such  program  shaU  be  reviewed  an- 
ntuOly,  and  shaU  toclude  a  sUUment  of 
goal*  and  other  requirement*.  The  todl- 
vldual ShaU  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
review  his  program  annuaUy  and  renegotUte 
lU  terms. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  require*  the  wrltun 
program  to  emphasize  a  vocational  goal  or 
objective  for  the  todlvldual.  and  where  It  la 
determtoed  that  no  such  goal  can  be  met. 
safeguards  are  required  to  tosure  that  such 
a  determination  is  absolutely  necessary.  Such 
a  deUrmtoatlon  must  be  reviewed  at  leaat 
once  each  year. 

BBCTXOK    103 

This  section  llsU  the  vocatlMJal  rehabUl- 
tatlon   services    which    are    provided    under 
title  I.  Such  services  toclude  the  foUowtog: 
evaluation  of  rehabUlutlon  potential;  todl- 
vlduallzed  rehabUlUtlon  wrltUn  program*; 
counseling,    guidance,    referral,    placement, 
and   client   advocacy;    tratotog   services   in- 
cluding personal  and  vocational  adjustment 
and    family   services;    physical   and    mental 
restoration  services;  matotenance  during  re- 
habUlutlon; toterpreter  services  and  reader 
services;    recruitment  and  tratotog  services 
to  public  service  fields;  teaching,  ortenutlon. 
and   mobUlty  services  for  the  bltod;   trade 
necessities;      transporUtlon;      Uchnologtc^ 
aids  and   devices  and  any  other  goods  and 
services  necessary  to  render  a  handicapped 
todlvldual    employable.    When    provided    to 
groups  of  indlvlduaU.  such  services  also  may 
toclude    management    services,    equipment, 
and  toltlal  supplies;  and  construction  or  es- 
Ubllshment  of  rehabUlutlon  facilities. 

SECTION    10« 

This  section  excludes  from  a  State's  Fed- 
eral share  allotment  for  planning,  admtols- 
tratlon. and  service*  under  this  Act  any  por- 
tion erf  PederaU  funds  provided  imder  Federal 
law  other  than  title  I  at  this  Act.  and  non- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  spent  to  order 
fw  a  SUte  to  receive  such  Federal  funds. 

Pakt  B — Basic  Vocationai.  ahb  CoitFax- 

KINSIVi:     REHASnOTATlON     SEEVICES 
SECTION    110 

(a)  This  subeectlon  provides  the  aUotment 
formula  for  aUocatlon  of  funds  to  the  SUtee 
for  title  I  services.  The  formula  is  deter- 
mtoed by  multlplyiiig  the  population  of  a 
SUte  by  the  square  of  lU  aUotment  percent- 
age and  placing  the  result  to  ratio  to  aU 
other  SUtes  and  few  fiscal  years  after  FT 
1973  for  portl<»B  erf  title  I  appropriations  up 
to  $700  000,000  which  are  available  for  allot- 
ment under  part  B  (88%  of  700  =  MM.000,- 
000) .  the  sums  In  excess  of  that  amount 
($696  million)  shaU  be  apportioned  as  fol- 
lows: Vi  of  It  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
Vj  of  It  by  aUotment  percentage. 

(b)  Subeectlon  (b)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  pay  to  each  SUte  the  Federal  share  80  per 
cent  under  part  B  of  the  cost  of  servlcee  up 
to  the  Bute's  aUotment.  Amounts  shaU  be 
reduced  If  non-Federal  expenditures  by  the 
SUte  under  title  I  of  tWs  Act  are  less  than 
those  in  FY  1972  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habUltaUon  Act. 

(c)  This  provision  specifies  that  the  non- 
Federal  share  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
Federal  payment.  Includes  contributions 
from  any  source  used  to  construct  or  esUb- 
llsh  a  rehabilitation  faclUty.  the  tise  of 
which  contributions  is  limited  to  such  con- 
struction or  establishment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  transfer  funds  not 
used  by  one  SUte  to  one  or  more  other 
SUtes.  Such  additional  sums  reaUotted  to  a 
State  are  deemed  to  be  an  tocreasc  In  such 
State's  aUotment  for  that  year. 
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(6)  TbU  aubacctlon  dMcrlbM  the  method 
of  oomputlng  and  paying  State  allotment*. 
The  Secretary,  before  each  calendar  quarter, 
ontlmat.f  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each 
State  for  that  quarter  and  then  paya  the 
amount,  subject  to  adjustment  for  errors  In 
previous  payments. 

(f)  This  subsection  requires  each  SUte  to 
set  aside  1  per  centum  of  its  allotment  under 
part  B  to  MtAbllsh  lU  State  advisory  councU 
required  by  section  211(b).  between  ranges 
of  •50,000  and  tl50,000. 

(g)  This  subsection  limits  payments  under 
part  B  to  costs  Incurred  In  providing  part  B 
goods  and  services  with  respect  to  which  no 
other  payment  Is  made  under  this  Act. 

sscnoN  111 

This  section  authorlasas  formula  grants  to 
States  for  innovation  and  exjMinslon  of  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  individuals. 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  establishes  State  allot- 
ments on  the  basis  of  population,  with  a 
minimum  allotment  to  any  State  of  $60,000. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  preparing  for,  and  Initiating 
programs  for  services  to  severely  handicapped 
Individuals,  and  to  classes  of  handicapped 
Individuals  with  \inusiial  and  dUBcult  prob- 
lems of  rehabilitation,  particularly  those  who 
are  poor.  Orants  to  be  used  for  direct  serv- 
ices or  for  esUbllsblag  facilities  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  agency  administering 
the  plan.  The  Secretary  may  require  that 
no  more  than  60  per  centum  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  projects  approved  by  him,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  expended  in  accordance  with 
prlorltlea  established  by  the  SUte  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  This  subsection  provides  that  pay- 
ments of  such  grants  may  be  made  for  up  to 
three  years  for  any  project,  and  the  Federal 
share  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum. 

(c)  This  subsection  provides  that  pay- 
ments may  be  made  in  advance  or  through 
relmburaement. 

(d)  This  subsection  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  transfer  unused  funds  from  one 
State  to  another  State  or  other  States,  the 
additional  funds  so  transferred  shall  increase 
such  State's  allotment  for  that  year. 

SECnOM    112 

(a)  This  subsection  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  aside  not  leas  than  1  per  centum 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of 
of  funds  appropriated  under  section  100(a) 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of 
client  advocacy  in  each  geographical  area. 
Such  systems  are  to  be  funded  through  the 
State  agency  administering  the  State  plan. 
Client  advocates  shall  serve  as  ombudsmen 
to  help  resolve  client  complaints. 

I  b )  This  subsection  limits  client  advocates 
to  those  who  are  not  employees,  present  cll- 
ants,  or  under  supervision  of  rehabilitation 
facllltlM  or  programs.  The  subsection  speci- 
fies that  advocates  shall  be  afforded  access 
to  key  personnel  in  the  State  agency  and  In 
the  RehabUltatlon  Services  Administration 
for  the  purpoee  of  quick  and  effective  resolu- 
tion of  client  complaints. 

(c)  This  subsection  requires  each  client 
advocacy  system  to  submit  an  annual  report 
of  Its  operations  to  the  State  agency  and  to 
the  Secretary,  Including  a  description  of  case 
not  resolved  satisfactorily  and  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  the  law  and  admlnlstra- 
Uon.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  copies  of 
such  reports  to  Congress,  along  with  his 
•valuation  and  recommendations. 

(d)  The  recommended  sources  of  client 
advocacy  personnel  v^  delineated  In  this 
subsection,  to  Include  ^  .duate  students  un- 
dergoing cllnlc&l  training  In  law,  social  serv- 
ices, rehabilitation  counseling,  psychology, 
health,  and  other  related  fields. 

(e)  This  subsection  prohibits  the  denial, 
threat,  or  discouragement  of  clients  and  cli- 
ent applicants  in  their  relationship  with  the 
client  advocacy  system.  Willful  violation  of 


the  prohibition  may  result  in  suspension,  re- 
duction, or  limitation  of  title  I  payments  to 
a  State  In  connection  with  the  facility  In 
which  such  violation  occurred. 
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(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  experimental  appeal  projects 
In  ten  geographical  areas,  including  exami- 
nation of  a  small  State  appeals  system;  ap- 
peals from  actions  of  one  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility to  a  panel  of  counselor  peers  from 
other  facilities;  appeals  to  regional  officials 
In  the  Department  of  HeaJth,  Education  and 
Welfare;  and  appeals  from  actions  of  one 
rehabUltatlon  faculty  to  another. 

(b)  This  subsection  directs  the  Secretary 
to  rejKjrt  to  Congress  within  two  years  on  the 
results  of  each  experimental  project  under 
this  section,  and  submit  an  evaluation  of 
existing  appeals  systems  la  the  United  States. 
Pabt   C— Sxjppijcm»jta«t    Funds    roB    Voca- 

TIONAl,  AND  COMPSXHZNSrVE  RXHABIUTATION 
SXRVICKS  TO  SrVERXLY  HANDICAPPED  INDI- 
VISrrALB 

SKCnON     ISO 

(a)  This  subseclton  a?)eclfle8  the  State 
allotment  formula  under  part  C  to  tje  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
appropriated  available  for  sOlotment  under 
part  C  as  the  product  of  population  times 
allotment  percentage  unsquared  bears  to 
such  products  In  all  States.  The  minimum 
State  allotment  under  part  C  is  $160,000. 

(b)  This  subsection  directs  the  Secretary, 
as  under  part  B  of  this  title,  to  transfer  un- 
used funds  from  one  State  to  another  State 
or  States,  which  transfer  shall  Increase  the 
allotment  of  the  receiving  State  In  that  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  This  subsection  limits  allotments  to 
expenditures  for  vocational  and  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  servlcee  to  severely  handi- 
capped Individuals,  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  such  services  exceeds  200  jjer  centum 
of  the  average  coot  of  services  to  all  handi- 
capped Individuals. 

(d)  This  subsection  provides  that  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  total  funds  allot- 
ted to  a  State  under  title  I,  that  Is.  the  com- 
bined total  of  parts  B  and  C  allotments  shall 
be  expanded  for  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  non- vocational  goal. 

(e)  This  subsection  requires' a  reallocation 
of  ftmds  under  this  section  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  and  the  remainder  to  carry  out 
the  purpooes  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  110. 

srcnoN  121 
This  section  requires  a  State,  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  grant  funds  under  the  Act, 
to  submit  within  180  days  after  enactment 
an  amendment  to  Its  State  plan  which  In- 
cludes a  program  for  provision  of  vocational 
and  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to 
severely  handicapped  Individuals.  A  State 
must  Include  such  a  program  In  State  plans 
submitted  In  subsequent  fiscal  years.  The 
State  agency  which  administers  the  plan 
must  also  administer  the  part  C  program. 
Other  requirements  relating  to  severely  hand- 
icapped individuals  described  In  the  State 
plan  requirements  of  section  101  are  reiter- 
ated In  this  section. 

SECTION    122 

This  subsection  authorizes  the  payment 
of  the  Federal  share  for  expenditures  by  the 
States  for  the  part  C  program,  according  to 
each  State's  aUotment.  Pajrments  may  be 
made  in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement, 
TITLE  II — SPECIAL  FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

SECTION    200 

(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  construction,  planning,  and  Initial 
amounts  of  $36,000,000  for  FY  1973;  $40,000.- 
000  for  FY  1974;  and  $46,000,000  for  FY  1975. 
Amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  expenditure  until  July  1.  1977. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  construction  grants  to  States 


and  public  and  private  nonprofit  organlaa- 
tlons.  Approval  la  conditioned  on  conformity 
with  the  general  provisions  In  section  an. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction 
Is  specified  as  the  same  as  that  for  rehabQ. 
Itatlon  facilities  under  section  646  of  tha 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act.  ThtX  Act  provldat, 
with  respect  to  rehabilitation  facilities,  that 
the  Federal  share  Is  an  amount  determined 
by  the  State  agency,  but  not  more  than  6«^ 
per  centum,  or  the  State's  aUotment  per- 
centage, whichever  Is  lower,  with  a  minimum 
of  50  per  centum.  An  exception,  under  which 
the  Federal  share  may  be  up  to  90  per  centum 
(which  Includes  the  Federal  share  described 
above  plus  an  Incentive  -pet  centum)  is  pro- 
vided for  projects  which  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  provide  serrlces  primarily  for 
persons  In  a  rural  or  urban  poverty  area. 

(c)  This  subeectlon  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  for  the  Initial  stsfllng 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  constructed  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  in  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding 75  per  centum  of  professional  or 
technical  staffing  costs  In  the  first  15  months 
of  operation,  60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
the  following  year,  46  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  second  following  year,  and  30  per 
centum  for  the  third  following  year. 

(d)  This  subsection  authorizes  grants  for 
planning  rehabilitation  facilities. 

SECTION    201 


(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  approprla. 
tlons  for  grants  to  provide  vocational  train- 
ing services  to  handicapped  Individuals  in 
the  amounts  of  $80,000,000  for  FY  1973;  $35.- 
000,000  for  FY  1974;  and  »40,000,000  for  FY 
1976. 

(b)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
training  services  In  rehabilitation  faculties, 
to  Include  occupational  skUl  training,  work 
evaluation  and  testing,  provision  of  tools  and 
equipment.  Job  tryouts,  and  payment  of 
weekly  allowances.  Allowances  may  not  be 
paid  to  an  individual  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  shall  not  exceed  $30  per  week  plus 
$10  for  eswjh  dependent,  or  $70,  whichever  Is 
the  lesser.  Qrsmts  may  be  made  only  if  the 
project's  purpose  Is  to  prepare  the  handicap- 
ped Individual  for  gainful  employment;  If 
those  to  be  trained  are  deemed  suitable  for 
such  purpose  by  the  State  tigencv;  If  the  full 
range  of  training  services  Is  available  to  all; 
and  If  the  project  meets  other  requirements 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(c)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  graoits  to  rehabilitation  facu- 
lties to  Improve  management  effectiveness 
and  other  assistance  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  such  facilities,  but  prohibits  grants  under 
this  subsection  being  used  for  construction. 

SECTION    302 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary,  with 
respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  loan  guarantee 
activities  under  the  Public  He«ath  Serrloe 
Act  for  rehabUltatlon  faculties,  to  assure 
compUance  with  section  312. 

BBCTIOJf    t03 

(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212,  to  pay  annual  Interest  grants  to 
States  and  agencies  to  reduce  borrowing  costs 
related  to  mortgages  for  construction  of  re- 
habUltatlon faculties. 

(b)  This  subsection  authorizes  such  grants 
for  up  to  forty  yesu-s  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  first  3<v-  of  the  annual  intereat  rate. 

(c)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  are  necessary,  and 
limits  contracts  for  payment  of  annual 
Interest  grants  to  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  purpose.  The  total  of  grants  may 
not  exceed  $1,000,000  for  grants  entered  into 
during  FY  1973:  $2,000,000  for  grants  entered 
Into  prior  to  June  30,  1974;  and  $4,000,000 
for  grants  entered  into  prior  to  June  30, 
1975.  The  effect  of  this  limitation  U  to  limit 
the  X5S.  ! lability  to  $160  mlUlon  over  the 
next  43  fiscal  vears. 


(d)  This  subsection  lUnlts  expenditures 
under  this  section  in  any  one  State  to  not 
^ore  than  15  per  centum  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended under  ^is  section  In  any  one  State 
In  any  year. 

SECTION    204 

(ai  This  subsecUon  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  special  projects  and  demonstrations 
rand  resewch  and  evaluations  related  there- 
tn,  in  the  amounts  of  $60,000,000  for  FY 
1973  $100,000,000  for  FY  1974;  and  $150,000,- 
noo  for  FY  1975.  Ten  per  centum  of  amounto 
appropriated  shall  be  avaUable  for  making 
«ants  for  migratory  and  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers  under  subsection  Id),  and 
«ddltlonal  appropriations  are  authorized  for 
?hi  p^ose  up  to  a  total  of  $10,000,000  for 
both  the  earmarked  and  separate  appfcprla- 
tion  amounts. 

(b)  This  subsection  specifies  the  special 
nrolects  demonstrations  for  which  grants 
are  authorized,  subject  to  the  general  pro- 
visions in  section  212,  as  including  estab- 
lishment of  faculties  and  services  to  expand 
or  improve  rehabUltatlon  services  to  handi- 
capped and  especially  severely  handicapped, 
individuals,  and  application  of  new  types  or 
patterns  of  services  or  devices. 

(CI  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  a  State  or  local  agency 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  providing  services  to 
handicapped  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  famUles, 
including  maintenance  and  transportation. 
The  grantee  must  cooperate  with  other  agen- 
cies skUled  m  providing  services  to  such 
workers,  and  administration  of  thU  provision 
shall  be  coordinated  with  other  Federal  laws 
dealing  with  such  workers. 

(d)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  contracts  witli  employers  and 
organizations,  for  emplojrment  programs  for 
handicapped  Individuals. 

(et  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  by  contract  or  directly,  tech- 
nical assistance  to  rehabilitation  faculties, 
and.  with  respect  to  removal  of  architectural 
barriers  to  any  agency.  Experts  or  consultants 
are  authorized  compensation  up  to  OS-18. 

SECTION    206 

(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
operating  a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults,  In  the  amounts  of 
$5,000,000  for  construction  and  $800,000  for 
operations  for  FY  1973:  $1,200,000  for  opera- 
tions for  FY  1974;  and  $2,000,000  for  opera- 
tions for  FY  1975. 

(b)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212,  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  pay 
the  costs  of  construction,  equipment,  and  op- 
eration of  a  vocational  rehabilitation  center 
to  demonstrate  methods  of  providing  services 
to,  and  training  personnel  to  provide  such 
services  for,  deaf -blind  Individuals:  to  con- 
duct research  In  rehabUltatlon  problems  of 
deaf-blind  Individuals:  and  to  Improve  pub- 
lic understanding  of  problems  of  deaf -blind 
individuals. 

(CI  This  subsection  provides  that  an  agency 
desiring  to  participate  shall  submit  a  proposal 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
preference  to  proposals  which  promise  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  In  operating  the  center, 
and  promise  of  the  most  skUl  and  capabUlty 
in  providing  a  broad  service  program  for  deaf - 
blind  Individuals. 

SECTION    20S 

(a)  This  subsection  provides  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  grants  for  Rehabilita- 
tion Centers  for  Deaf  Individuals,  and  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  vocational  and  conn- 
prehenslve  rehabUltatlon  services  for  deaf 
individuals.  In  the  amounts  of  $6,000,000  for 
FY  1973;  $7,500,000  for  FY  1974;  and  $10,000,- 
000  for  FY  1975, 

(bi  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212,  to  make  grants  for  payment  of  the 
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cost  of  construction  of  centers  to  rehabUlUte 
and  maxlmlEe  the  vocational  potential  of  deaf 
Individuals,  training  professional  and  allied 
personnel  to  provide  such  serrlces,  and  con- 
ducting research  In  the  nature  and  preven- 
tion of  problems  of  deaf  individuals  whose 
maximum  vocational  potential  has  not  been 
achieved,  and  also  to  Improve  the  public's  un- 
derstanding of  the  assets  and  problems  of 
deaf  Individuals. 

(c»  This  subeectlon  requires  an  agency  or 
organization  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  to  submit  a  proposal  as  required 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shaU  give 
preference  to  those  proposals  offering  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  In  the  organization  of  a 
Center  and  the  most  substantial  ablUty  In 
providing  a  broad  program  of  service,  re- 
search, training,  and  related  rehabilitation 
activities  for  deaf  Individuals  whose  maxi- 
mum vocational  potential  has  not  been 
achieved, 

(d)  This  subsection  requires  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  determine  the 
populaUon  of  deaf  persons  whose  maximum 
vocational  potential  has  not  been  achieved, 
require  coordination  between  the  agency  re- 
ceiving funds  and  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  provide  for  establishment  of  an  ad- 
visory board. 

(e)  This  subeectlon  specifies  that  to  re- 
ceive services  under  this  section,  a  deaf  In- 
dividual must  be  18  years  of  age,  be  beyond 
compulBory  school  attendance  age,  and  not 
have  achieved  his  maximum  vocational  po- 
tential. 

(f )  This  subsection  requires  that  programs 
under  this  section  are  to  be  coordinated  with 
slmUtir  programs  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  to  achieve  a 
consistent  educational  phUosophy,  a  conti- 
nuity of  services,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary 
dupUcatlon  or  overlap. 


SECTION   207 

(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  establishing  National  Centers  for 
Spinal  Cord  Injuries,  in  the  amounts  of  $16.- 
000.000  for  FY  1973,  $26,000,000  for  FY  1974, 
and  $30,000,000  for  FY  1975. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212,  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  pay 
costs  of  establlahhig  centers  to  provide  vo- 
cational and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon 
services  and  acute  medical  care  to  spinal 
cord  Injured  Individuals,  to  assist  In  meeting 
the  costs  of  such  services,  to  study  methods 
used  to  provide  such  services,  and  to  develop 
new  means  of  cooperation  among  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  problem  of  spinal 
cord  Injury. 

(c)  This  subsection  requires  an  organiza- 
tion desiring  to  enter  into  such  agreement 
to  submit  a  proposal  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  give  preference  to  or- 
ganbAtlons  which  wUl  provide  multldlaclpU- 
nary  systems  of  rehabUltatlon  services  in- 
cluding acute  medical  care  and  inpatient  and 
out-patient  care,  and  wUl  demonstrate  the 
benefits  of  such  services  and  the  degree  of 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  regional  system, 
demonstrate  stnd  evaluate  methods  to  Im- 
prove rehabUltatlon  of  Individuals  with 
spinal  cord  injuries,  and  demonstrate  meth- 
cxls  of  outreach  and  advocacy  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

SSCnOM   908 

(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  to  be  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  purpoee  of  providing 
services  for  treatment  of  Individuals  suffer- 
ing from  end-stage  renal  disease  in  the 
amounts  of  $20,000,000  for  FY  1973:  $25,000.- 
000  for  FY  1974;  and  $80,000,000  for  FT  1975, 

(b)  This  subeectlon  directs  the  Secretary 
shaU  make  granU  from  sums  available  to 
State  and  other  agencies  for  paying  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  providing 
special  services  (Including  transplantation 
and  dialysis) ,  artificial  kidneys,  and  supplies 
for  rehabUltatlon  of  persons  with  end-stage 
renal  disease. 


(c)  This  provision  provides  that  payments 
may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  retmborae- 
ment  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Oommls- 

Bloner  shall  prescribe. 

SECTION    20S 

(a)  This  subsecUon  authorizes  appropri- 
ations for  the  provision  of  rehabUltatlon 
ser\-lcea  to  older  blind  Individuals  In  the 
amounts  of  $10,000,000  for  FT  1973,  $20,000,- 
000  for  FY  1974,  and  $30,000,000  for  FT  1975. 
Of  amounts  appropriated  1  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  projecu  authorized  under 
subsection  (h). 

(b)  Allotment  of  funds  to  SUtes  Is  pro- 
vided under  this  subaectlon,  la  under  a 
f<H-mula  baaed  en  population  multiplied  by 
the  allotment  percentage  unsquared.  The 
minimum  for  any  State  is  $60,000,  The  Sec- 
retary ShaU  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  services  provided  to  older  bUnd  Individu- 
als under  the  SUte  plan  excluding  any 
amount  paid  for  by  any  other  public  or  pri- 
vate sigency, 

(c)  The  subsection  defines  'older  blind  in- 
dividuals" as  individuals  age  65  and  older 
whose  visual  Impairment  makes  gainful  em- 
ployment difficult  to  attain 

(d)  This  subsection  prohibits  the  payment 
of  funds  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
which  any  payment  is  naade  under  any  other 
provision  of  the  Act. 

(e)  This  subsection  imposes  additional  re- 
quirements for  the  State  plan  with  respect 
to  services  to  older  blind  mdlvlduals.  The 
plan  must  Include  provisions  for  policies  and 
methods  to  be  used  In  administering  and  su- 
pervising rehabilitation  of  older  blind  indi- 
viduals nnd  the  order  to  be  foUow«d  la  pro- 
viding such  services,  establishment  of  per- 
sonnel standards  to  govern  faculties  uaed 
for  such  rehabUltatlon,  and  for  coopwaUon 
by  the  State  agency  with  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  blind  individuals  and  Joint  un- 
dertakings to  further  the  efleotlveneas  of 
rehabUltatlon  services  for  such  individuals. 

(f)  This  subsection  requires  the  dlaeon- 
tlnuance  of  payments  to  States  In  the  same 
manner  and  on  the  same  basis  as  provided 
under  section  101(c)  (2)  and  permits  Judicial 
review  of  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  In  subeectlon  (d)  of 
such  sectlon. 

(g)  This  subsection  specifics  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  212  thall  apply  to  assistance 
under  this  section,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires, 

(h)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  projects  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
providing  special  Intensive  services  and  train- 
ing professional  and  allied  personnel  to  reha- 
blUtate  older  blind  individuals,  to  conduct 
research  In  the  problems  of  such  persons,  to 
aid  In  activities  to  expand  or  Improve  services 
and  to  help  improve  pubUc  undertandlng  of 
the  problems  of  older  blind  IndlvlduaU. 

SECTION    210 

(a)  This  subsection  establishes  a  National 
Advisory  CouncU  on  RehabUltatlon  of  the 
Handlcsfkped.  consisting  of  20  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  Members  shall  be 
leaders  In  rehabUlUtlon.  and  10  shaU  be 
selected  from  leading  medical  education  or 
scientific  authorities,  and;  8  of  the  20  shaU 
be  handicapped  persona  or  those  who  have 
received  vocational  rehabUltatlon  services. 
This  subsection  provides  other  statutory  re- 
quirements regarding  members  of  the  Coun- 


cU. 

(b)  This  subsection  requires  the  CouncU 
to  provide  policy  advice  and  consulUtlon  to 
the  Secretary  on  the  planning,  conduct  and 
review  of  programs  authorized  under  the  Act. 
to  review  the  administration  and  operation 
of  rehabilitation  programs  under  the  Act,  in- 
cluding their  effecUveneas,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto  Includ- 
ing recommendations  for  statutory  changes 
and  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mittal to  (Dongreas.  This  8ube«:tlon  also  re- 
quires the  OouncU  to  advise  the  Sacretary 
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on  th«  conduct  of  Independent  evaluations  or 
progruns  and  to  provide  such  other  advisory 
8»rylce«  a«  the  Secretary  may  requert. 

( c)  This  subsection  provides  that  technical 
and  staff  assistance  for  the  Council  shall  be 
provided  from  the  Office  for  the  Handl- 
Mpped.  the  RehabUlUtlon  Services  Admin- 
istration, or  other  Federal  agencies.  This  sub- 
section also  authorizes  appropriations  in  the 
amount*  of  •100,000  for  FT  1973,  and  •150.- 
000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  the  Council.  ^^.♦,„„.i 

(d)  This  subsection  impoees  additional 
dutlea  on  the  Council.  Including  a  review  of 
duplication  among  vocatlcmal  rehabUltatlon 
programs  and  other  programs  serving  handi- 
capped individuals,  submitting  annual  re- 
ports of  such  duplication,  and  requires  that 
in  making  such  review,  the  CouncU  seek 
opinions  of  persoiM  familiar  with  the  pro- 
grams,  rehablUUtlon.   and  employment. 

(e)  This  provision  permits  compensation 
at  per  diem  rates  for  members  of  the  Council. 

SICTION    311 


(a)   ThU  subsection  requires  each  State  to 
establish  a  State  Advisory  CouncU,  with  aid 
of    amounts   set   aalde    for   expenditure    In 
carrying    out    Its    functions    under    Section 
110.  The  subsection  requires  any  State  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  Act  to  eatab- 
Uab  a  State  Advls<Mry  CouncU.  This  subsec- 
tion  sets   forth   requirements   for   member- 
ship on  the  CouncU.  mcludlng  thoee  who  are 
famUlar  with  vocational  rehabilitation,  ex- 
perienced In  traming  for  education  of  handi- 
capped individuals,  representatives  of  labor 
and  management,  and.  as  a  majority  of  mem- 
bars,    persons    who    are    themselves    handi- 
capped and  have  received  vocational  rehabUl- 
Utlon  servlcee.  This  subsection  also  requires 
the   State   Advisory   Co\mcU   to  advise   the 
Oovemor  or  State  agency  on  policy  matters 
In  administration  of  the  State  plan,  to  ad- 
vise on  long  range  planning  and  studies  to 
evaluate    programs,    said    to   submit   to   the 
Oovemor  and  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  RehabUltatlon  of  the  Handicapped  an  an- 
nual   TvparX,   of    lu    recommendations    and 
commfanta. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  require*  the  State  to 
establish  within  120  days  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  FY 
1973  a  State  Advisory  CotmcU  and  Inform 
the  Secretary  of  Its  establishment.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  then  certify  that  such  CouncU  Is 
In  compliance  with  membership  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  This  subsection  requires  each  State 
Advisory  CouncU  to  meet  within  30  days 
aftar  certmcatlon,  setting  forth  rules  of  the 
State  Advisory  CouncU  Including  provisions 
that  each  CouncU  must  meet  at  least  four 
tlmea  a  year,  and  that  It  have  one  public 
meeting  each  year  at  which  the  public  may 
express  views  concerning  vocational  rehabUl- 
tatlon. 

(d)  This  subsection  authorizes  each  State 
Advisory  CouncU  .to  obtain  such  services  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  this  Act. 

SSCnOM    313 

(a)  This  section  applies  to  aU  projects 
assisted  \mder  title  n  and  the  general  pro- 
vision* oontamed  In  this  section,  and  directs 
the  Secretary  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
section,  except  with  respect  to  sections  201. 
208.  210.  and  211. 

(b)  This  subsection  requires  that  a  con- 
struction project  must  be  used  as  a  public 
or  nonprofit  faculty  for  not  less  than  20 
years.  Sufficient  funds  must  be  avaUable  to 
meet  the  non-Federal  share.  Federal  funds 
are  to  be  \ised  only  for  the  purpose  proTlded. 
Annual  reports  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary.  Plans  and  specifications  must  give 
due  consideration  to  excellence  of  architec- 
ture and  design,  and  inclusion  of  works  of 
art.  comply  with  regulations  on  safety  and 
health,  and  emphasize  compliance  with  the 
Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968.  The  ap- 


plication must  provide  that  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contract  shaU  be 
paid  prevailing  wage  rates,  and  contain 
other  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

(c)  This  subsection  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  the  amount  of  grants 
approved,  and  In  the  event  of  an  upward  re- 
vision of  cost  estimates  permits  for  payment 
from  the  original  appropriation. 

(d)  This  subsection  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  shaU  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement from  a  facUlty  for  uses  made 
other  than  as  a  public  or  nonprofit  faculty 
where  such  use  occurs  within  20  years  after 
completion  of  construction. 

(e)  This  subsection  provides  that  payment 
of  grants  or  reservation  of  funds  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  reimbursement. 

(f)  This  subsection  provides  that  work- 
shops may,  where  necessary  to  effective  op- 
eration, be  awarded  grants  for  construction  of 
residential  accommodations. 

(g)  This  subsection  prohibits  the  use  of 
funds  provided  under  this  title  for  construc- 
tion of  such  portion  of  a  faculty  as  wlU  be 
used  for  religious  worship  or  sectarian  ac- 
tivity. 

(h)  This  subsection  provides  that  where 
funds  are  used  to  provide  direct  services  un- 
der this  title,  services  must  be  consistent  with 
the  State  plan  under  section  101. 
•  (1)  This  subsection  requires  the  Secretary 
to  afford  State  agencies  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  grants  or  contracts  un- 
der this  title  prior  to  their  b«mg  made. 

TITLE  ni — RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 


sxcnoN  3  00 
This  section  authorizes  Federal  assistance 
to  States  to  plan  and  conduct  research,  dem- 
onstrations, and  related  activities  in  the  re- 
habUltatlon of  handicapped  Individuals,  and 
plan  and  conduct  courses  of  training  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  skilled  rehabUltatlon 
personnel  and  there  improve  the  existing 
skills  of  such  personnel . 

SECTION    3  01 

(a)(1)  This  paragraph  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  section  302  of  this  title  In 
amounts  of  $75,000,000  for  FT  1973.  $100,000.- 
000  for  FT  1974,  and  $150,000,000  for  FY 
1976,  of  which  15  per  centum,  25  per  centum, 
and  25  per  centum,  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated In  each  respective  ascal  year  sbaU 
be  avaUable  for  carrying  out  activities  un- 
der section  302(b)  (2) . 

(a)  (2)  This  paragraph  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  section  303  of  this  title  m 
amounts  of  $60,000,000  for  FT  1973.  $76,000,- 
000  for  FY  1974.  and  $100,000,000  for  FY  1975. 

(b)  This  provision  provides  that  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  shaU  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

SICnOM    308 

(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
States  and  other  organttatlons  to  pay  part  of 
the  coet  of  projects  to  plan  and  conduct  re- 
search, demonstrations,  and  related  activities 
to  develop  methods,  procedures,  and  devices 
to  provide  vocational  and  comprehensive  re- 
habUltatlon   services    to    handicapped    and 
severely  handicapped  individuals.  Such  proj- 
ects may  include  medical,  scientific  and  other 
Investigations  Into  the  nature  of  disability, 
methods  of  analyzing  It,  and  restorative  tech- 
niques, studies  and  analyses  of  factors  af- 
fecting the  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals,   and    special    problems    of    home- 
bound  and  Institutionalized  mdlvlduals,  and 
related  activities  which  hold  promise  of  In- 
creasing knowledge  and  Improving  methods 
In  rehabUltatmg  handicapped  Individuals. 

(b)  This  subsection  establishes  priority  re- 
search categories  as  foUows: 

( 1 )  Authorization  is  made  In  this  pmra- 
graph  for  grants  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
costs  of  activities  to  establish  and  support 
RehabUltatlon  Research  and  Training  Cen- 


ters operated  with  InstltutioBa  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  coordinate  and  advance  programs 
of  research  and  training  in  rehabUltatlon. 

(2)  This  paragraph  authorizes  grants  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  RehabUlta- 
tlon  Engineering  Research  Centers  to  apply 
advanced  technology  and  other  knowledge 
In  solving  rehabilitation  problems  through 
research.  Including  cooperative  research  with 
other  organizations  designed  to  produce  new 
knowledge,  equipment  and  devices.  The  para- 
graph also  provides  for  cooperation  with  the 
OflBce  for  the  Handicapped  In  developing  In- 
formation exchange  systems  and  coordlna- 
tlon  to  promote  utilization  of  engineering 
and  other  research. 

(3)  This  paragraph  authorizes  a  program 
for  spmal  injury  research  In  support  of  the 
National  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries. 
The  purpose  of  such  research  Is  to  insure 
dissemination  of  research  findings  p.mong 
aU  spinal  cord  Injury  centers,  provide  en- 
couragement and  support  for  new  approach- 
es, and  establish  close  working  relationships 
with  other  organizations  to  unify  and  co- 
ordinate scientific  efforts,  encourage  Joint 
planning,  and  promote  the  Interchange  of 
data  and  reports  amoug  spinal  cord  Injury  In- 
vestigators. 

(4)  This  paragraph  authorizes  a  program 
for  International  rehabUltatlon  research, 
demonstration,  and  training  to  develop  new 
knowledge  In  rehabUltatlng  handicapped  In- 
dividuals. The  purpose  of  such  program  aUo 
would  be  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  in 
sharing  and  developing  Information  In  reha- 
bilitation, and  InltUtlng  a  program  to  ex- 
change experts  and  technical  assistance  with 
other  nations. 

(c)  This  subsection  applies  the  general 
provisions  of  section  212,  unless  the  context 
indicates  to  the  contrary;  particularly  ap- 
plicable Is  the  provision  that  funds  used  for 
direct  services  to  handicapped  Individuals 
shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  101. 

SECTION    303 


(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  training  and 
related  activities  to  Increase  the  number  and 
skills  of  trained  rehabUltatlon  personnel. 

(b)  This  subsection  provides  that  funds 
under  this  section  wUl  be  utilized  for  pro- 
jects In  rehabUltatlon  medicine.  rehabUlta- 
tlon counseling,  rehabUltatlon  social  work, 
physical  therapy,  occxjpatlonal  therapy, 
speech  pathology  and  audlology.  rehabUlta- 
tlon nursing,  workshop  and  faculty  admin- 
istration, prosthetics  and  orthotics,  psyoology. 
specialized  personnel  for  deaf  and  blind  per- 
sons, recreation  for  111  and  handicapped  In- 
dividuals and  other  flelCs  contributing  to  re- 
habUltatlon. Including  for  homebound  and 
institutionalized  individuals.  The  subsection 
limits  education  grants  to  not  more  than  4 
veara. 

SKCnOK   304 

This  section  requires  the  Inclusion  In  his 
annual  report  a  report  with  respect  to  re- 
search and  training  actlvlUes  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  title,  with  emphasis  on  the 
contribution  of  such  activities  to  the  im- 
provement of  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehabUltatlon  services. 

TITLE    rV— ADMINISTRATION    AND    PRO- 
GRAM AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

SECTION    4  00 

(a)  This  subsection  requires  the  Secretary 
In  administering  that  portion  of  the  Act  un- 
der his  Jurisdiction  to  cooperate  with  and 
render  technical  assistance  to  States  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Individuals, 
provide  short  term  training  and  Instruction 
In  techmcal  matters  for  not  more  than  2 
years  In  fields  which  are  similar  to  those 
"listed  under  section  303.  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  vocational  rehabUltatlon  serv- 
ices and  promote  such  services. 

(b)   This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secre- 


tjtrv  to  make  rules  and  regulations  In  th« 
S^^t^uon  of  titles  IV.  V.  and  VI  of  the 
t^Mdrequlres  such  rules  and  regulation 
S  thcae  prescribed  by  th.  C<awnl«lon« 
^  RBA  un<ter  tlUe.  I,  n,  and  IH.  to  be  pub- 
Si^  in  the  Federal  Register  on  <^  l«t«rUn 
basis  within  90  days  after  enactment  of  the 

*'^(*c)  This  subsection  authoriaea  the  S«a*- 
tarv  to  conduct  varloua  atudlea.  invertlga- 
Uons  and  evaiuatlona  of  programs  author- 
s' under  the  Act  and  to  make  report! 
t^eon.  Special  menUon  Is  made  of  reports 
^^rnlng  abilities  and  aptitudes  oX  hanm- 
ranned  individuals,  develcq?ment  of  their 
n^ntlalltles  and  use  In  gaUiful  employ- 
E  and  problem.  Involved  In  architectural, 
transportation,  and  other  environmental  and 
atmudlnal  barriers,  mcludlng  problems  of 
homebound.  instltutionaUeed  and  elderly 
blind  persons. 

(d)  This  provision  authorlzea  for  purpoaea 
of  administration  appropriation  of  such  sum* 
as  are  necessary. 

(IP)  This  Bubaectlon  requires  the  Secretary 
to  insure  the  maximum  coordination  and 
consultation  with  the  AdminlBtrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  concerning  programs  for  re- 
habUltaUon  of  disabled  veterans. 

SKTTION    401 


(a)  This  provision  require*  the  Secretary 
to  evaluate  aU  program*  authorli»d  under 
tne  Act  to  determine  their  effecUveneas.  in- 
cluding their  cost,  structure,  and  mechanism 
for  deUvery  of  services.  Evaluations  shaU  be 
conducted  by  persons  who  are  not  Immedi- 
ately mvolved  in  the  adminlstraUon  of  the 
program  or  project  evaluated.  The  provision 
requires  that  in  the  case  of  research,  demon- 
stiatlon.  and  related  activities,  the  Secretary 
18  to  reassess  prlorltle*  for  such  activities, 
and  review  existing  reeearch.  demonatra- 
tlons.  and  related  activities  to  determine  the 
basis  for  their  continuance,  revision  or  ter- 
mination. The  Secretary  Is  required,  within 
13  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  and 
each  subsequent  AprU  ist  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  appropriate  Oommlttee*  of  Congress 
on  the  determlnaUon  and  review  carried  out 
under  this  subsection  including  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation. 

(b)  This  subsection  requires  the  Secretary 
to  publish  standards  for  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams and  project  effectiveness,  and  to  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  such  standards 
have  been  met  in  deciding  whether  to  renew 
or  supplement  financial  aaaistanoe  imder  this 
Act.  Actions  taken  shaU  be  described  to  the 
Secretary's  annual  report  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  This  subsection  requires  the  Secretary, 
to  the  extent  possible,  to  obtain  the  views  of 
persons  partlclpattog  to  the  program  and 
projects  assisted  under  the  Act. 

(d)  This  subsection  direct*  the  Secretary 
to  publish  the  results  of  research  and  sum- 
maries of  evaluations  of  the  programs  with- 
in 90  days  after  completion  of  such  projects 
or  programs,  and  submit  copies  to  the  ap- 
propriate Committees  of  Congress. 

(e)  This  subsection  requires  the  Secretary 
to  take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  to- 
sure  that  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and 
data  produced  under  this  Act  shaU  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

SXCTION    4  03 

This  section  requires  that  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  provide  to  the  Secretary 
upon  request  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  for  his  evaluations  un- 
der this  title. 

SKCnOM    403 

This  section  authorizes  approjwlatlons  for 
the  purpose  of  conduct  tag  program  and  proj- 
ect evaluations  under  this  title  to  amotmts 
the  Secretary  may  require,  not  to  exceed  lA 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  titles  I,  n.  and  III  of  the  Act  or  •a.- 
000.000  whichever  Is  greater. 


404 

Tbl*  section  requires  the  Secretary,  wlth- 
to  lao  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
to  BTibmlt  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
Congreas  a  fuU  and  c«nplete  report  on  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  the  Act.  Such  re- 
ports shaU  toclude  stattrtlcal  daU  In  the 
maximum  feaalble  detaU,  reJaWng  to  service* 
provided  to  handicapped  todWdual*  durtaf 
the  preceding  flaoal  year,  and  shaU  spMlf- 
Ically    dlBtlngulsh    between    rehabllltauoa 
closure*  attributed  to  physical  reetoratton. 
placement  to  competitive  employment,  ex- 
tended or  terminal  employment  to  a  •bel- 
tered  wt>rkshop,  and  provision  of  supplemen- 
tary services.  Such  report  shaU  also  evaluate 
the  use  of  funds  provided  under  part  C  of 
tlUe  I  and  Include  de«:rlptlons  of  action* 
taken  under  section*  9.  401(b).  601(d)   and 
602(f). 

SaCTTOM   40$ 

(a)  This  subsection  require*  the  Beoretary 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  role  of  sheltered 
workshop*  In  rehabUltatlon  and  employment 
of  handicapped  Indlvlduala,  Including  a  study 
of  wage  paymwit*.  Such  study  U  to  to- 
corporate  guldiAlZM*  to  accordance  with  a 
resolution  •AapXtA  by  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  of  the  United  State* 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentative*, or  both. 

(b)  Tills  subsection  requires  the  conduct 
of  Bite  visits  and  totervlews  of  handicapped 
tratoees  or   cllentB  to  the   course   of  Bu«ai 

study 

(0)  This  subsection  prohibit*  the  awardtog 
of  contracts  under  this  section  to  tadlvldual* 
or  groups  vrtth  flnanlcal  or  other  direct  toter- 
est   In  sheltered   workshops    (either  pro   or 

(d)  Thte  subsection  requires  the  gJecretary 
to  report  to  the  Oongrea*  his  flndtog*  and 
recommendations  on  such  study  within  18 

months  after  enactment  of  the  Act.        

TTTLK  V— OFFICE  FOB  THE  HANDICAPPED 


SKCnoN    800 


This  seotlon  establishes  an  Office  for  the 
Handicapped  wltbto  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  be  headed  by  a  Dlreobor.  T*e 
Dliwctor  wlU  be  a  special  aaetotant  to  the 
Secretary.  In  flUlng  all  po*lttons  In  the  Office, 
special  emphasis  la  to  be  given  to  handi- 
capped todlvlduals. 

SECTTOH    501 

This  sectlgn  enumerate*  the  fimctlon*  of 
the  Office  for  the  Handicapped,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  other  Federal  agencies,  the  Office 
ShaU  prepare  a  five-year  pUn  for  provision  of 
services  to  handicapped  Individual*  and  for 
program*  of  research,  evaluation,  and  trato- 
Ing;   analyse  and  review  program  operation 
and  budgeting  to  assure  progre**  to  meeting 
goals  and  prlorltle*  set  forth  undw  the  five- 
yew  plan;   Integration  of  all  rehabUltatlon 
programs,    and   ellmlnaUon   of    unneoe**ary 
duplication  and  overUp.  The  Office  shaU  also 
coordlnaAe  planning  for  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive service*  for  handicapped  individ- 
uals with  programs  under  the  Jujlsdlction  of 
the  Secretary.  The  Office  shall  provide  staff 
assistance  and  other  aaelstanee  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  on  RehabUltaUon  of 
the  Handicapped  and  other  committees  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  on  profl^ranoa  regarding 
handicapped  todlvldvials.  The  OOoe  »hall  de- 
velop means  of  promoting  prompt   utiliza- 
tion of  research  to  assist  in  solvtog  problems 
of  education  health,  employment.  rehabUl- 
tatlon and  other  areas  for  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, and  provide  a  central  cleartoghouse 
for  Information  and  resource  avaUabUlty  for 
handicapped  IndlvldualB,  including  evaQua- 
tlon  of  Information  and  data  syetem*  and 
utUlzatlon  of  evaluations  and  eaflstlng  to- 
formation  systems.  The  Office  ahaU  cairy  out 


such  additional  function*  as  may  be 
to  It  by  the  Secretary  or  the  PresUlwiit. 
sacnoir  sos 
•nu*  »ectlon  authoclMa  ApptopjlaUon*  fa 
the  OOoe  to  aiD0un.ta  of  •l.OOOjOOO  for  PY 
1973,  •ajXW.OOO  for  FY  1«7*.  and  •2.000.000 
for  PY  1976. 

TITLE  VT~-MIBOaUtANBOU8 
swanoK  see 
Till*  section  repe^U  th«  exUttog  Vocational 
BababUltatlon  Act  (and  deem*  references  to 
such  Act  a*  to  thl*  Act)  effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enaotmaBt  of  this  Act,  and  pro- 
vides for  tran«ltleiii  from  that  Act  to  thu 
Act.  by  prsventtog  dtmipfttan  of  oncoli^ 
actllvtlBS  for  wtUcb  tSum  1»  coiitlnuln*  au- 
thority to  this  Act. 

SBCXaOM  SOI 

(a)  Thto  «ubeeotlon  establlabe*  In  the  Fed- 
eral Oofemmsnt  as  Xnt*n«sner  OcBmUttee 
oa  Handicapped  Bmpioys**.  oonprlMd  of  the 
head*  of  the  ClvU  Servtos  Ootnsnlsrtfln.  the 
Veterans    4<«Ti>ni«ti«ticp.   and   the   Depart- 
ment* of  Labor  and  Health,  Bduostton.  and 
Welfare.  The   Chairmen  of  the  President's 
Ciommlttee  on  BmploynMnt  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  of  the  President's  Oomaaittee  on 
Usntal  Retardation  are  ex  oflkdo  members, 
the    Commissioner    of    the    EslM*Ultatton 
Services    Admimstratlon   serves   as  tl»e   Ex- 
ecuUve  Director,  and  the  Secretary  of  HKW 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  subsec- 
tlon  speeifie*  the  purpose  of  the  Octnmlttee 
to  insure,  through  estabUahment  of  affirma- 
tive action  programs,  the  adequacy  of  hiring, 
placement  and  advancement  of  handicapped 
individuals  to  the  Federal  government. 

(b)  This  subsection  requires  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumeataUty  In  the 
exeouttre  branch  of  governmeat  to  submit 
to  the  Committee  vrtthln  180  days  after  en- 
actment an  afllrmattve  action  program  plan 
concerntog  the  hiring,  placement,  and  ad- 
vancement of  handicapped  todlvlduals  in 
such  entity. 

(c)  This  subsection  require*  the  Conunit- 
tee  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary procedures  and  policies  to  faculties  the 
hiring,  placement  and  advancement  of  handi- 
capped individuals  who  have  received  re- 
habUltetlon  services.  The  Secretary  ahaU  en- 
courage the  State  agendes  to  adopt  and  Im- 
plement such  poUcles  and  procedures. 

(d)  This  provision  requires  the  Committee 
on  June  30.  1973,  and  in  each  subeequent 
fiscal  year  to  make  a  complete  report  to  the 
^proprUite  Committee*  of  Congree*  on  the 
hlrtog.  placenient.  and  adFancement  of 
handicapped  Individuals  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  Its  reoomaaendattons  aa  to 
legislation  or  other  action  to  Insure  the  ade- 
quacy of  such  practice*. 

(e)  This  subsection  provides  that  unpaid 
work  experience  of  an  individual  vrtthto  a 
Federal  agency  shaU  not  be  considered  Fed- 
eral employment  for  purpose*  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel laws  and  regulations. 

(f)  "mis  subsection  requires  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW 
with  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  and  authorizes  ap- 
oroprlatlons  for  such  Committee  of  •1.000,000 
for  FY  1973  and  $1,250,000  for  FY  1974. 


SKTION  StS 

(a)  This  subsection  establishes  an  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barrtere  Com- 
pU&nce  Board  compossd  of  the  heads  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Department  of  Bousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  General  Servtaes  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Interioff.  the  United 
States  Postal  Serrtoe.  the  Veterans'  Adminls- 
traUon, and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(b)  This  subsection  spedfles  the  function 
of  the  Board  to  tosure  compliance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  General  Services 
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AdmintatTAtlon  pursuant  to  tb«  Archltccturftl 
Barriers  Act  of  19«8,  lnve«tlg»t«  and  eiamln« 
alternative  approaches  to  architectural  trans- 
portation and  attltudlnal  barriers  confront- 
ing huuBcapped  IndlTldtials,  especially  in 
Federally  oontroUed  or  regiUated  areas,  de- 
termine what  measures  are  being  taken  by 
^deral,  State  and  local  goTemments  to  elim- 
inate sneta  barrUn,  male*  reporU  to  the 
President  and  Cof^reaa  detailing  Its  inveetl- 
gatlons,  and  provide  such  recommendations 
as  It  daiems  necessary  to  eliminate  such  bar- 
riers. 

(c)  This  provision  requires  the  Board  to 
conduct  investigations,  hold  public  hearings, 
and  Issue  neoetsary  orders  to  Insure  compli- 
ance with  the  cited  acU.  The  provision  re- 
q\Urea  the  application  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  in  any  action  taken  by  the 
Board,  including  provtelon  for  Judicial  re- 
view. 

(d)  Tbla  subMctlon  authorlsea  the  Board 
to  appoint  as  many  beartng  examiners  as  ai« 
neoesaary.  and  speelflaa  that  provisions  of 
law  with  respect  to  bearing  examiners  gen- 
eraUy  shall  ba  applicable. 

(e)  This  subsection  requires  the  agencies 
involved  in  membership  on  the  Board  to 
make  avaUable  to  the  Board  such  adminis- 
trative or  other  assistance  as  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Board's  functions,  and  {jermlts 
the  Board  to  appcrtnt  such  other  advisors  and 
experts  as  are  oaeeaaary. 

(f)  This  provision  requires  the  Board  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  Its  actlv- 
ItlM  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  In- 
cluding an  assessment  of  the  extent  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act 
and  a  description  and  analysis  of  Investiga- 
tions mad*  by  the  Board. 

(g)  This  provision  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  duties  and  ftinc- 
tlons  of  the  Board  in  the  amounts  of  $1.- 
OOO.OOO  for  FY  1973:  $1^60.000  for  FY  1»74: 
and  $1,500,000  for  FY  1876. 

sacnoN  SOS 

(a)  This  subsection  requires  that  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  by  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  personal  property  or  serv- 
ices shall  contain  a  provision  requiring  con- 
tractors to  take  afltrrnattve  action  to  employ 
qualified  handicapped  individuals.  The 
President  shall  Implement  the  provisions  of 
this  section  through  regulations  promul- 
gated by  him  within  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  This  subsection  permits  any  handi- 
capped Individual  affected  by  a  refusal  or 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  file  a  complaint  vrlth  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  shall  investigate  such 
complaints  and  take  such  actions  as  are  nec- 
essary. 

SECTION     604 

This  section  prohibits  discrimination,  ex- 
clusion or  denial  of  benefits  to  otherwise 
qualified  handicapped  or  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  by  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 
TITLE  Vn— AimCDMKNTS  TO  RANEKDLPH- 
SHXPPARD  ACT 

SaCTXON    700 

This  section  provides  that  the  short  title 
of  title  vn  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  tat  the  Blind  Amendments  of 
1972." 

sacnoN  701 

This  section  rewrltaa  the  first  sactlon  of 
the  Randolpb-Sbeppard  Act  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  which  authorises  the 
licensing  of  blind  p*rs<ms  to  operate  vending 
faellltles  on  Federal  property,  and  provides 
preference  to  blind  persons  m  operatUig  such 
facilities.  The  provision  Includes  within  such 
preference  asslgnnMnt  ol  vending  machine 
Income  to  achlev*  and  protect  such  prefer- 
ence. 

sacnoM  Toa 
(a)   This  subeectlom  amends  section  3(a) 
of  the  Act  in  several  respects  most  of  which 


are  technical.  It  would  change  references  to 
"stands"  to  "facilities"  In  order  to  refiect  the 
greater  variety  of  concessions  In  the  pro- 
gram, would  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
a  blind  operator  be  at  least  81  years  of  age. 
and  broaden  the  types  of  articles  and  serv- 
ices available  in  vending  facilities 

(b)  Section  a(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  change  "stand"  to  "faculty",  to  eliminate 
the  one-year  residence  requirement  for  blind 
operators,  and  to  eliminate  archaic  wording 
referring  to  blindness  as  an  Infirmity. 

(c)  This  subsection  amends  section  2fc) 
of  the  Act  to  change  the  word  "stand"  to 
"facility." 

(d)  This  subsection  adds  a  new  subsection 
(d)  to  section  2  of  the  Act  to  require  build- 
ings used,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  which  are  designed,  con- 
structed, or  substantially  altered  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1973.  to  Include  a  site  or  sites  for  blind 
vending  facalltles  This  requirement  would 
not  apply  where  the  Secretary  and  the  State 
licensing  agency  determine  that  such  build- 
ing wUl  not  support  a  vending  facility,  or 
where  a  privately -owned  buUdlng  had  a  res- 
taurant or  food  facility  In  operation  prior  to 
the  Federal  lease,  and  operation  of  a  blind 
vending  facility  would  be  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  such  pre-existing  facility. 

SEcnOK    703 

This  section  amends  section  3  of  the  Act 
to  change  "stand"  and  "stands"  to  "facility" 
and  "facilities",  and  inserts  an  additional 
requirement  of  the  State  licensing  agency 
that  such  agency  agree  to  submit  blind  li- 
censee grievances  to  binding  arbitration 
where  a  hearing  by  such  agency  does  not 
result  In  a  satisfactory  reaolutlon  of  such 
grievances. 

SECTION    704 

This  section  would  add  two  new  sections 
to  the  Act,  sections  6  and  7.  the  purpose  of 
which  la  to  provide  addltlooal  grievance  and 
appeal  procedures  for  blind  licensees  and 
Stat*  licensing  agencies.  Section  6  provides 
that  a  blind  licensee  dissatisfied  with  opera- 
tion or  administration  of  the  vending  facil- 
ity program  may  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  convene  a  panel  for 
binding  arbitration.  A  State  licensing  agency 
which  determines  that  a  Inderal  agency  In 
control  of  Federal  property  Is  falling  to  com- 
ply with  the  Act  may  also  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary.  Section  7  outlines  the 
procedures  the  Secretary  must  follow  in  con- 
vening arbitration  panels,  Including  appli- 
cation of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
to  actions  of  such  panels,  and  the  selection 
of  arbiters. 

SECTION  70» 

This  section  alters  the  definitions  section 
of  the  Act  to  precisely  define  the  term  "blind 
peraon ",  to  add  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  for 
purposes  of  the  Act,  and  to  define  "vending 
facility"  to  Include  a  broad  range  of  conces- 
sion activities  within  the  purview  of  the  Act. 

SXCTXON  7oe 

The  final  section  makes  these  amendments 
to  the  Act  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  for  section  72(d) . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  14,  1972. 1  introduced  S.  3987, 
the  legislation  that  la  pending  before  the 
Senate,  with  the  coBponsorship  of  11 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. On  September  15.  the  committee 
unanimously  approved  the  bill  with 
amendments. 

It  may  superficiaJly  appear  to  some 
that  the  measure  has  received  little  con- 
sideration. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

The  RehabllltatlMi  Act  of  1972  is  a 
carefully  considered,  extremely  thought- 
ful measure  that  will,  if  enacted,  become 
a  benchmark  and  a  new  beginning  in  the 


field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  Iq 
America.  This  is  ambitious,  forward- 
looking  legislation,  and  I  am  gratified  to 
have  played  a  role  in  its  development. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  It  was  my  responsibD- 
ity  to  guide  this  legislation  to  enact- 
ment. Senator  Alah  Chahstom,  the  floor 
manager  of  S.  3987,  its  principal  cospon- 
sor,  and  acting  chairman  during  the  5 
days  of  hearings  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  revision  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  has  performed  su- 
perbly in  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation. He  has  devoted  many,  many  hours 
to  its  creation. 

I  say  without  reservation  that  much 
of  the  recognition  for  this  complex  and 
comprehensive  measure  must  go  to  the 
able  and  diligent  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  his  staff. 

S.  3987  will,  if  enacted,  bring  new 
hope,  dignity,  and  fulfillment  to  thou- 
sands of  handicapped  indlvlduaU 
throughout  our  land.  Although  the  new 
rehabilitation  program  envisioned  by 
this  legislation  cannot  at  the  outset  do 
more  than  make  a  beginning  for  a  small 
percentage  of  the  7  to  12  million  handi- 
capped individuals  in  the  United  States, 
it  will  be  a  bright  beginning.  And  I  hope 
its  success  will  be  translated  into  ever- 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  this 
too  often  forgotten  segment  of  our 
population. 

The  measure  now  being  considered 
breaks  new  ground  by  emphasizing 
services  to  severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, by  permitting  comprehensive 
services  to  persons  for  whom  no  voca- 
tional goal  can  be  established,  and 
through  several  target  programs,  in- 
cluding those  for  older  blind,  spinal  cord 
injured,  deaf  Individuals,  and  those  with 
end -stage  renal  disease. 

As  I  stated  at  the  time  I  introduced 
S.  3987,  many  persons  who  are  handi- 
capped are  on  the  welfare  rolls  solely  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  rehabilitated 
so  that  they  may  engage  In  gainful  em- 
ployment. In  many  cases,  they  and  their 
families  have  had  their  financial  re- 
sources drained  away  by  the  heavy  cort 
of  medical  and  other  care. 

An  expanded  Federal  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  will  have  the  effect 
of  taking  thousands  of  handicapped  wel- 
fare recipients  out  of  poverty  and  pro- 
viding them  with  a  livelihood — a  life  of 
self-sufficiency,  and  the  dignity  of  paying 
their  own  way  in  society.  This  program 
will  benefit  all  of  society  and  not  merely 
those  handicapped  individuals  and  their 
families  who  receive  the  services. 

A  number  of  administrative  and  proce- 
dural improvemMits  are  also  incorpo- 
rated into  S.  3987.  including  the  statutory 
establishment  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  and  assignment 
of  program  functions  to  its  Commission- 
er, establishment  of  an  Office  for  the 
Handicapped  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  creation 
of  a  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Employees,  and  an  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliaince  Board. 

Research  and  training  are  also  given 
new  emphasis  in  S.  3987,  so  that  handi- 
capped individuals  and  the  Nation  may 
benefit  from  the  latest  scientific,  medical 


and  technical  knowledge,   devices,  and 

flidS.  .  . 

I  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  this 
measure  in  the  short  time  available.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  given  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  details  of 
the  bill.  I  do,  hoiwever,  want  to  emphasize 
to  the  Senate  my  wholehearted  support 
for  this  very  important  measure.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  the  attention  it 
deserves,  together  with  their  favorable 

vote. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  stress  that 
this  measure  represents  the  work — the 
very  close  cooperative  effort — of  many 
Senators  and  their  staffs. 

I  have  noted  earlier  the  significant 
contributions  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cramston).  Our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  Senator  Wil- 
liams, and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  STArroHD)  who  Is  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  par- 
ticipated actively  and  constructively  In 
the  development  of  this  measure. 

Additionally,  the  very  able  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  whose  en- 
deavors have  been  directed  towawl  so 
very  many  progressive  measures  to  help 
people,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr. 
Tatt)  have  worked  diligently  to  produce 
this  important  legislation. 

This  has  been— as  I  stated— a  truly 
cowerative  effort. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  to  other  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  make  any  opening  remarks,  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  committee  a 
series  of  noncontroversial  technical 
amendments  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  considered  en  bloc. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 
The  amendments  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

•nie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  page  12,  line  25,  strike  out  "rehabUl- 
taUonal"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "rehablU- 
tatlon". 

On  page  13,  line  6.  strike  out  "the"  after 
•for",  and,  on  line  6,  insert  "individuals" 
alter  "handicapped". 

On  page  22,  line  4,  strike  out  the  seoU- 

oolon  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 

"and". 

On  page  23,  line  6,  strike  out  "of  this  Act". 

On  page  25,  line  7,  strike  out  "paragraph" 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subeeotlon". 

On  page  27.  line  15.  strike  out  "of"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  prescribe"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  29,  line  12,  strike  out  "prescribed" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "preeorlbe,". 

On  page  30,  line  4,  strike  out  "(9)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(10)"  and  strike  out 
"of  this  Act". 

On  page  31,  line  3,  strike  out  "paragraph" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause". 

On  page  31,  line  9,  strike  out  "tA"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and". 

On  page  33,  ime  16,  Insert  a  comma  after 
"optometrist". 


On  page  83.  line  20,  strlk*  out  "disorder 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "dlaardars". 

On  page  86,  line  1 .  strike  out  "stands"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thewof  "faculties". 

On  page  37.  line  3,  strike  out  "1974"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

On  page  37,  strike  ont  aU  on  lines  8 
through  11  and  llnea  17  through  20  and  In- 
sert m  Ueu  thereof  In  each  place  the  follow- 
ing: "available  for  aUotment  und«  this  sec- 
tion baaed  upon  an  appropriatlMi  In  «zo**b 
of  $700,000,000  for  such  year  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  101  over  the  total  amount 
available  for  such  aUotment  baaed  upon  an 
amount  of  such  appropriation  equal  to  #700,- 
OOOflOO,  by* 

On  page  42,  line  20,  Insert  a  comma  after 
"aUotment". 

On  page  44,  line  7,  strike  out  "100"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "100(a)  ". 

On  page  49,  line  4.  strike  out  "provisions" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thweof  "provision". 

On  page  49,  line  11,  Insert  "this  section 
and"  after  "under",  and  on  line  12,  strike 
out  "and  section  120". 

On  page  49,  line  14,  strike  out  "allocated" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "allotted". 

On  page  61,  line  10,  strike  out  "102"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "101". 

On  page  63,  line  7,  strike  out  "of"  where 
It  first  appears,  and  Insert  "shall  prescribe" 
after  "Secretary". 

On  page  65,  line  18,  strike  out  "102"  and 
Insf-t  In  Ueu  thereof  "101". 

On  page  68,  line  22,  Insert  a  comma  and 
"subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  212," 
after  "Secretary". 

On  page  61,  line  7.  strike  out  "H.R."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title". 
On  page  67,  line  15,  strike  out  "private". 
On  page  70.  line  17,  strike  out  "of  this  Act". 
On  page  74,  line  16,  strike  out  "services" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "services". 

On  page  77,  line  2,  strike  out  "IIOO  per 
day"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  th»eof  "the  pro  rata 
pay  rate  for  a  person  employed  as  a  a€^-^8 
under  section  6332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code". 

On  page  78,  line  8,  insert  a  comma  after 
■of"  and  after  "In". 

On  page  78,  line  9.  strike  out  "this."  and. 
on  line  10.  strike  out  "Act"  and  Insert  In  Meu 
thereof  "section  101". 

On  page  78.  line  18,  strike  out  "of  this 
Act". 
On  page  83,  line  22,  strike  out  "other". 
On  page  84,  line  20,  strike  out  "of  this 
Act". 

On  page  99.  line  26.  strike  out  "vocational" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Vocational". 

On  page  100.  line  3.  strike  out  "Unex- 
pected" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Unex- 
pended". 

On  page  101,  line  2,  strike  out  "mlttee" 
and   Insert  in  lieu  thereof   "mlttees". 

C»  page  108,  Une  17,  Insert  "written"  after 
"Individualized",  and,  on  line  18,  strike  out 
"written". 
On  page  104.  line  17,  strike  out  "private". 
On  page  106,  line  5.  strike  out  "Sections 
1001  to  1011"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Tlie 
provlslcMis  of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  6  and 
chapter  7". 

On  page  107.  line  13,  strike  out  "of  this 
Act 


On  page  107,  line  18,  strike  out  "actively" 
an  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "activity". 

On  page  109.  Une  10.  Insert  "and"  wlthm 
the  quotation  before  "at". 

On  page  110,  ime  14,  strike  out  "both"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "the". 

On  page  113,  Une  13,  Insert  "7"  after  "sec- 
tion". 

On  page  114,  line  12,  Insert  a  c(Mnma  after 
"(C)". 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  strictly  technical  amendments.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments and  the  committee  amendments 


in  the  bill  as  reported  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  pur- 
pose of  further  amfinriment. 

Tbe  PRKSnOINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetioix  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  the  dlitteunilshed  Senator 
frmn  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WIlluub)  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  xx>lnt. 

The  PRESiniNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

BTATOcxirr  bt  Sxkatob  WnxiAKS 
As  Chairman  of  th*  Lat>ar  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  I  am  pte— d  to  brlaf  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  today,  8.  8987.  the 
RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1972.  This  bill  U  the 
culmination  of  many  wert»  of  wortt  on  the 
part  of  Senators  and  staff,  and  I  am  espe- 
cially happy  to  say  that  this  Is  the  first  bUl 
which  has  been  worked  on  and  reported  from 
the    newly-created    Subcomanltte*    on    the 
Handicapped,  chaired  by  Senator  Randol];rt>. 
S.  3987  U  the  first  of  many  btpartlaan  efforts 
which  wUl  be  worked  on  by  that  Subcom- 
mittee, and  truly  represents  a  major  re-dl- 
rectlon  and  emphasis  on  the  problems  con- 
fronting handicapped  individuals  which  wUl 
be  made  by  that  Subootnmlttce  and  this  Na- 
tion in  the  years  to  come.  Hearings  on  this 
legislation   were   chaired   by   Senator  Cran- 
ston, and  It  Is  his  able  leadership  and  that  of 
Senator  Randolph's  which  are  responsible  for 
the  bin  that  Is  before  us  today. 

8.  3987  Is  the  most  comprehensive  voca- 
tlonai  rehabUltatlon  legislation  ever  to  be  re- 
ported from  the  Committee.  It  deals  sensi- 
tively and  directly  vrtth  many  issues  which 
were  brought  up  in  the  hearings,  and  which 
I  and  my  ooUeagues  on  the  Committee  be- 
lieved needed  correcting.  And  I  believe  that 
it  will  make  a  substantial  Impact  on  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals who  wtU  come  to  State  vocational  reha- 
bUltatlon agencies  for  services. 

Vocational   rehabilitation    Is   the   primary 
program  run  by  the  States  for  counseling, 
vocational  training  and  Job  placement,  and 
many  other  services  to  handicapped  Individ- 
uals,  and  has  enabled  these  Individuals  to 
overcome  or  blunt  the  effects  of  their  hand- 
icaps. Yet  In  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee this  year  It  became  clear  that  basic 
changes  were  needed  in  the  operation  of  this 
program  to  enable  it  to  better  serve  handi- 
capped  indlvldtials   and  to  better  meet   Its 
stated  goals.  Testimony  was  presented  whlda 
Indicated  that  insufficient  emphasis  or  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  States  to  serve  handi- 
capped Individuals  with  severe  dlaabUltles. 
In  effect,  the   Subcommittee  found  that  In 
Its  deelre  to  serve  larger  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals, the  Vocational  RehabUltaUon  pro- 
gram  was  putting   Txux*  emphasis  op  case 
closures    with    the   result    that    those    with 
severe  disabilities  were  not  being  taken  be- 
cause of  the  extra  effort  and  time  needed  to 
close  "difficult"  cases. 

The  Subcommittee  also  found  tn  Its  pro- 
gram review  that  not  enough  emphasis  was 
being  placed  on  important  applied  techno- 
logical research  and  on  the  training  so  nec- 
essary for  m^k'"g  advances  to  ameliorate 
handicapping  conditions.  In  addition,  testi- 
mony Indicated  that  there  were  significant 
areas  where  targeted  and  speclaUnd  pro- 
grams were  needed  to  halp  fiU  t.^«  gaps  In 
service  delivery  to  Individuals  with  end- 
stage  renal  disease,  spinal  cord  Injuries,  and 
services  to  the  deaf  and  older  blind. 

It  Is  the  Intent  and  the  direction  of  this 
blU,  however,  which  I  bellev*  la  most  Im- 
portant. The  Committee  ha*  worked  hard  and 
long  to  ensure  that  handicapped  Individuals 
that  come  to  rehablUtation  agencies  for  serv- 
ices wlU  be  offered  aU  servlcea  that  they  naed. 
and  not  be  excluded  because  of  the  severity 
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U  tbelr  (U«ftbUltl««.  The  CoconUtt**  bM 
oiiaa««<l  tiM  d«flnltton  at  h»ncUc*pp«<l  UmM- 
vldufcl  so  th*t  ln<UTldu»l»  with  •ubaUntlal 
h»n«llc*p«  to  employment  will  be  able  to  en- 
ter lor  serrlcM  m  long  u  he  may  r«Mon»Wy 
be  expected  to  benefit  from  vocational  or 
compreheinlve  r»hftbUlUtlon  aervtoee.  By 
altering  thu  diAnlUon.  the  Oommlttee  bae 
made  clear  that  It  bellavM  that  thoae  who 
will  benefit  from  aarrlcae,  but  for  whom  a 
vocational  goal  la  not  Immediately  Indicated. 
muat  be  aWe  to  receive  services.  It  has  done 
thU  for  two  reasons :  because  those  with 
severe  handicaps  can  benefit  from  services 
and  become  more  sell-sufflclent  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  famUy  and  cMnmanlty.  and 
because  the  Committee  believes  that  every 
e«ort  muat  be  mada  to  try  to  find  a  voca- 
Uonal  outcome  for  every  Individual. 

Most  Important,  however.  U  the  stress 
which  has  been  placed  In  the  State  plan,  and 
m  operation  ot  the  basic  vocational  rehabUl- 
tatlon  program,  on  vocational  service*  to  In- 
dividual* with  more  severe  disabilities.  The 
Intent  Is  very  clear  that  the  Committee  ex- 
pects the  state  agencies  to  make  a  more 
substantial  effort  for  these  people.  The  Senate 
blU  include*  a  16%  earmarking  of  the  total 
appropriation*  or  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion basic  program  for  Part  C  of  Title  I  for 
»upplement4iJ7  fund*  to  provide  more  Inten- 
sive and  Individualized  services  to  individuals 
with  more  severe  handicaps. 

The    bill    alao    ha*   directed    the    state    to 
submit   within  their  sUte  plan  a  detaUed 
specification  of  plans,  policies  and  methods 
which  win  be  followed  in  expending  money 
under  Part  C.  Becognlzlng  that  the  State  will 
not    be    able    to    serve    all    Individuals    who 
could  benefit  from  services,  the  bill  alao  di- 
rects the  State  to  specify  the  order  of  pri- 
ority  in   which  they  wlU  select  individuals 
for    services,    and    dlrecU    them    to    provide 
special  emphasis  within  this  order  for  serv- 
ices   to    severely    handicapped    Individuals. 
And    most    important,    the   bill    directs    the 
State  to  draw  up  for  each  Individual  who  will 
receive    servlcea    an    individualized    written 
program  rhich  will  specify  in  detaU  the  In- 
termediate and  long-rtm  goals  for  the  Indi- 
vidual, the  services  to  be  provided,  and  the 
time  in   which  the  counselor  expects  thoee 
goals   to  be  reached.  This  program  will  be 
drawn   up  In  consultation   with   the  client. 
or  with  his  parents  or  guardUn  In  appropri- 
ate   cases,    and    will    be    reviewed    annually. 
Finally.  If  the  counselor  finds,  after  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  Individual's  rehabilitation 
potential,  that  a  vocational  goal  Is  not  Indi- 
cated, he  must  specify  In  the  written  pro- 
gram  the   reasons   for   this  conclusion.  The 
Committee  has  also  eatabllahed  a  system  of 
client  advocacy  which  will  operate  Independ- 
ently of  the  state  agency.  This  advocacy  sys- 
tem has  been  established  to  ftmcUon  a*  a 
liaison   between  Individuals  re*pon«lble  for 
the  State  program  and  the  client.  The  client 
advocate  will  act  a*  a  translator  of  Individual 
needs  to  the  State  agency,  and  wlU  be  able  to 
work  out  problems  which  Individual  clients 
are    having   In   receiving  services  from  the 
agency.    The    Committee    has    also    defined 
comprehensive     rehablllUtlon     services     to 
mean  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
any  other  service*  which  will  enable  a  se- 
verely  handicapped  individual   to  be   more 
self-sufficient,    and    has   directed    the    sUte 
agenclee  to  provide  theae  services  to  handi- 
capped individuals.  However,  It  la  necessary 
to  emphaslM  very  stronglj:  that  the  Com- 
mittee  believes   that   moat   effort   must   be 
placed  on  aarvlcea  oriented  toward  a  voca- 
tional goal.  For  thl*  reaaon.  the  Committee 
has   placed    an    overall    limitation    of    10% 
on   the   amount   of   money   which   may   be 
spent  for  servlcea  for  an  independent  living 
goal,  and  has  Included  many  Important  pro- 
cedural protections  which  will  ensure  that 
every  opporttinlty  U  given  to  a  handicapped 
Individual  to  reach  a  vocational  goal. 


It  la  also  Important  to  note  the  emphasis 
placed  on  raeearch  and  training  within  the 
Senate   bUl.   The  Committee   was   disturbed 
to  find  during  the  hearings  that  training  and 
reaearch  fund*  have   been  cut  back  in  re- 
cent years,  and  that  what  little  research  ha* 
been  carried  out  has  seldom  been  tranaUted 
Into  real  benefits  to  Individual  clients.  The 
Oommlttae  wa»  particularly  disappointed  at 
what  Uttle  was  being  done  In  the  area  of 
application  of   technology   and   engineering 
to  rehabilitation  problems.  The  vast  heneflta 
wblob  could  accrue  from  a  coordinated  and 
weU-plannad    research    program    in    applied 
technlqvies      technology      and     engineering 
would   spell  the  difference   between  a  life- 
style   o*    full    productivity    for    many    indl- 
vlduaU,    and    the    marglnallty    of    the    lives 
many    now    live.    I    canno*    emphaalze    too 
strongly  the   importance  which  I  place  on 
thU  program.  The  waste  of  manpower  which 
results  from  the  lack  of  this  research  Is  an 
affront  to  a  technologically  advanced  nation 
such  aa  our  own,  and  I  wish  to  make  very 
clear  that  I  intend  to  follows  up  In  detail  on 
the  implementation  of  tha  programs  which 
have  been  eetablUhed  by  this  bUl.  The  Com- 
mittee  haa   Identified    four    major   areas   of 
priority  In  which  It  expects  progress  to  be 
made  in  the  next  few  vear*.  It  has  mandated 
the  eatabllahment  of  Rehabllltallon  Research 
and  Training  Centers  which  will  be  able  to 
provide  manpower  for  a  broad  baaed  program 
of  rehabUltatlon  reeearch;  the  eatabllahment 
ot  Bahabllltatlon  Engineering  Research  Cen- 
ters  which   wUl   enable   the   Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  and  the  State  agen- 
cies to  make  use  of  the  newest  developments 
in  technology,  medical  and  blo-englneerlng 
devices:  it  has  established  a  major  program 
of   spinal   cord   Injury  research:    and  it  has 
directed  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration to  undertake  a  major  effort  in  in- 
ternational rehabilitation  research  In  order 
that  we  may  share  knowledge  and  develc^- 
mentfi  acroes  national  borders.  The  Commit- 
tee Is  aware  that  many  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia  make  better  use  of  their  technologi- 
cal and  engineering  knowledge  toward  the 
end  of  rehabilitating  handicapped  individ- 
uals, and  It  believes  that  this  Nation  must 
begin  to  make   use  of  thoee  developments 
and  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  In  order 
to  break  new  ground  In  this  area. 

The  Committee  found  during  hearings 
that  It  was  very  dlfflciUt  to  get  organized  and 
specific  Information  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  State  programs  from  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration.  Not  only  waa  It 
difficult  to  extract  specific  Information  re- 
garding services  to  clients,  but  the  Com- 
mittee found  that  detaUed  information  was 
not  available  on  research  and  training  proj- 
ect* and  on  program  and  project  evaluation. 
The  Committee  bUl.  therefore,  directs  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  program  and  project  evaluation,  and 
to  find  measurement  systems  which  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  the  Congress  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  services  being  pro- 
vided, detaUed  analysis  cf  the  clostire  sya- 
tem  utUlzed  by  State  agencies,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Individual  programs  and  proj- 
ects In  meeting  their  stated  goals. 

Finally,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  my  pro- 
poaal  to  create  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped 
In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  haa  been  Included  in 
this  bill  aa  Title  V.  I  cannot  stress  strongly 
enough  how  Important  I  believe  this  Office 
will  be  In  coordinating  the  many  services  for 
handicapped  individuals  In  the  Department. 
This  Office  will  be  an  advisor  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  many  programs  which  provide  serv- 
lcea to  handicapped  Individuals,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  single  focus  on  the  myriad  needs  and 
priorities  for  federal  programming  for  the 
handicapped  Individuals.  There  are  now 
more  than  50  programs  In  the  Department 


alone  which  concern  tha  handicapped.  It  Is 
very  obvious  to  me  that  without  coordina- 
tion these  programs  cannot  meet  all  the 
needs  of  handicapped  Individuals,  and  ars 
not  able  to  provide  the  priority  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  enable  handicapped  Individual*  to 
live  normal  lives  In  our  aoclaty. 

The  Committee  haa  ldan<rifled  a  number 
of  functions  which  It  believe*  that  thl*  Of- 
floe  must  carry  out.  The  firat  la  the  prepara> 
tlon  ot  a  five-year  plan  for  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped  indlvlduaU.  ThU 
plan  will  Identify  prlorltlea.  In  consultation 
with  the  many  programs  which  deliver  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped,  and  will  help  Indi- 
vidual programs  to  relate  to  these  prlorltle*. 
Tha  Committee  has  furthar  directed  the 
Office  to  analyze  and  review  program  opera- 
tion and  budgeting  In  order  to  evaluate  prog- 
ress  toward  meeting  the  goal*  of  the  five-year 

plan. 

The  Office  Incorporates  the  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resource  Center  introduced  by 
Senator  Dole.  The  Committee  has  thus  di- 
rected the  Office  to  evaluate  all  existing 
Information  and  data  systema  on  needs,  prob- 
lem* and  servlcea  for  the  handicapped,  and 
to  create  within  the  Department  a  compre- 
hensive Information  and  data  retrieval  and 
dissemination  system  to  offer  technical,  sta- 
tistical and  related  Information  to  all  those 
Interested  In  the  numbers  and  needs  ot  the 
handicapped  and  the  service*  which  are  avaU- 
able  for  them.  I  cannot  emphaalze  strongly 
enough  how  Important  thla  fxmcUon  Is.  U 
the  Congress  and  the  Stata*  are  to  provide 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  services  to 
handicapped  Individuals,  good  data  must  be 
available.  Yet  In  recent  months.  It  haa  been 
very  cleso-  that  consistent  Information  does 
not  exist.  Planning  in  a  vacuum  such  as 
this  Is  impoBSlble.  and  efforts  must  get  un- 
derway at  once  to  develop  thla  Information 
system. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  Office  does  not  have 
authority  for  operation  of  programs  except 
as  It  relates  to  evaluation  and  development 
of  an  Information  system,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  scientific,  medical  and  technological 
Information.  It  does  not  have  thla  authority 
because  the  Office  la  Intended  to  be  an  advisor 
to  the  Secretary,  a  source  of  Information  and 
technical  assistance  to  federal  programs,  and 
a  coordinating  voice  within  the  Department 
so  that  all  programs  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  comprehensive  and  varied  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  One  fear  that  was  raised  during 
hearings  on  thla  legislation  was  that  creation 
of  the  Office  would  result  in  program  con- 
soUdatlon  resulting  in  a  lack  of  sensitivity 
and   consideration  being   given  to  the  very 
different  problems  of  dlBablllty  groups.  This 
is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Office.  I  believe  that 
the  Office's  most  powerful  tool  will  be  one  of 
Information,  and  that  it  will  provide  a  most 
Important   and   necessary  function   if  It  Is 
aware  of  all  programs  for  the  handicapped  In 
the  Department.  Is  able  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties which  are  directed  at  the  same  problem, 
or  at  different  parts  of  the  •ame  problem,  and 
to  advise  the  Secretary  on  these  programs. 

This  Is  most  necessary  If  we  are  provide 
effective  and  comprehensive  services  to  hand- 
icapped Individuals. 

Mr.  President.  3.  3987  1*  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  social  legislation  which 
haa  coma  before  the  Oongresa  In  some  time, 
and  I  strongly  urge  Its  passage  and  early 
implementation. 


Mr.  JAVrre.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  express  my 
support  of  8.  3987,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

This  bill  to  bring  Improved  and  new 
rehabilitation  services  to  disabled  people 
was  reported  imanimously  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Works  Committee.  It  is 


designed  to  replace  the  VocaUonal  Re- 
habilitation Act,  which  we  have  amended 
and  improved  many  times  during  past 
decades.  As  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  studied  testimony  present- 
ed by  more  than  40  witnesaes.  inchidlng 
national  experts  in  rehabilitation  work 
and  from  concerned  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, the  committee  concluded  that 
the  legi&laticm  and  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitetion  program  should  bring  the  ben- 
efits of  the  program  to  greater  numbers 
of  severely  disabled  people.  The  commit- 
tee also  sought  to  introduce  improve- 
ments In  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

Before  referring  to  specific  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  merit  mention,  I  should 
like  to  recall  some  of  the  main  attributes 
of  the  vocational  reMfibllltatlon  program 
which  serves  more  thsm  a  million  dis- 
abled citizens  each  year.  The  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  this  effort  through- 
out its  52-year  history  has  been  its 
emphasis  on  achieving  a  vocational  out- 
come for  each  client  by  providing  a  wide 
range  of  rehabilitation  services  for  hand- 
icapped people  through  the  State-Ped- 
eral  progrsun  of  vocation  rehabilitation. 
Last  year  more  than  250,000  people 
were  rehabilitated  into  employment 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State 
programs  working  through  the  general 
agencies  and  special  agencies  for  the 
bUnd. 

While  this  record  is  a  good  one,  it  is 
also  true  that  thousands  of  equally  or 
more  disabled  persons  are  not  being 
taken  into  the  programi  because  of  lim- 
ited resources.  Testimony  from  many 
individuals  and  organizations  stress  the 
view  that  the  Federal  legislation  should 
be  modified  to  enable  and  encourage  the 
States  to  take  Into  the  program  more  of 
the  severely  disabled.  Under  our  bill,  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  providing 
through  port  C  of  title  I  funds  to  pay 
for  the  more  costly  cases  who  are  the 
severebr  disabled. 

In  his  recommendations  to  Congress 
which  were  included  in  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Taft.  S.  3368,  President 
Nixon  recognizes  the  importance  of  leg- 
islative Euithorlzatlon  for  services  for 
people  with  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord, 
disabled  migrants,  aad  deaf  youth  and 
adults  with  learning  problems.  The 
President  recommended,  also,  that  the 
benefits  of  the  program  be  extended  to 
people  in  outlying  areas  such  as  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territories  of 
the  Pacific.  These  and  otiier  important 
recommendations  of  the  administration, 
including  advance  funding,  joint  fimding 
of  activities  with  other  agencies,  and 
greater  citizen  and  client  involvement  in 
the  administration  of  services  at  the  local 
level  have  been  incorporated  in  some 
form  in  the  committee's  bill. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
clear  emphasis  in  the  bill  on  beginning 
to  do  more  for  the  severely  disabled.  For 
some  time  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  of  the  handi- 
capped, including  the  mentally  retarded. 
We  must  find  wajrs  to  remove  as  many  as 
possible  from  the  Institutions  and  to  help 
them  qualify  for  suitable  work  and  living 
within  our  communities.  I  hope — and  ex- 
pect— ^that  the  rehabilitation  programs 


will  be  stimulated  to  take  an  even  more 
active  role  in  this  endeavor  along  with 
other  community  agencies  and  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  with  its  strong 
emphasis  tielng  reeearch  to  provision  of 
services  to  people  and  on  client  ad- 
vocacy, will  enable  disabled  people  to  ob- 
tain more  promptly  the  services  they 
need.  The  provisions  for  annual  Interest 
grants  should  help  in  the  development 
of  new  facllltlefi  and  workshocks.  The 
grants  for  services  for  people  with  end- 
stage  renal  disease  will  keep  alive  and 
rehabilitate  nmny  people  who  otherwise 
would  be  lost  to  us  because  of  malfimc- 
tlon  of  the  kidneys  which  can  be  helped 
only  with  transplants  or  dialysis.  Our 
proposals  with  respect  to  rehabilitation 
services  for  older  blind  people  respond  to 
the  President's  strong  support  for  im- 
proving the  lives  of  our  older  citizens. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  fact 
that  the  bill  recognizes  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  estimated  2  million  home- 
boimd  handicapped,  a  neglected  group  to 
whom  particular  attention  was  directed 
during  the  hearings. 

The  bill  provides  for  new  and  expanded 
efforts  in  reeearch  and  training  which 
will  be  administered  by  the  same  agency, 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion. Other  special  Federal  responsibili- 
ties are  identified.  I  refer,  for  example,  to 
encouragement  of  employment  of  dis- 
abled individuals  in  Federal  agencies  and 
efforts  to  assure  compliance  with  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  architectural  and  other 
barriers  in  pubUc  buildings  and  trans- 
portation systems,  and  provisions  for  en- 
couraging hirtag  of  the  handic«)ped 
under  Federal  contracts  and  under  Fed- 
eral grants. 

A  final  point,  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  add  a  word  of  appro- 
bation for  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Uie  Handi- 
capped, the  Senator  from  Vwnnont  (Mr. 
STArroRO)  whose  active  interest  tn  this 
legislation,  through  an  extensive  set  of 
hearings,  resulted  In  strengthening  the 
bill  in  many  areas.  Unfortunately,  Sena- 
tor SiAFFOHD  is  out  of  the  country  on 
official  business  and  cannot  be  here  at 
this  time.  However,  he  will  return  in 
time  to  participate  actively  In  the  con- 
ference deliberations  with  the  House. 

I  close  in  reiterating  my  support  for 
the  blU  before  us.  It  is  a  sound  bUl  which 
improves  upon  a  good  program.  We  must 
move  along  to  see  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  disabled  individuals  are  served 
under  this  established  and  proven  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  dlatlnguiBhed  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroRD)  la 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
which  had  Jurisdiction  over  thla  bill. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Senator  Ciuuf- 
STOH  for  the  very  fine  things  he  hu  said 
about  Senator  Btattord  and  about  the 
staffs  of  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
who  richly  deserve  it. 

As  I  Indicated  previously,  I  am  strong- 
ly for  the  bill.  It  is  a  most  constructiTe 
and  magnificent  reform  in  respect  of  re- 
habilitation of  thoee  who  are  handi- 
capped. Senator  Crawstok  has  done  a 
magnificent  job,  both  of  leadership  and 
craftsmanship,  in  developing  the  bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sutement  by  Senator  Stat- 
poRo  in  support  of  the  bill  be  printed 

in  the  RxcoRD.  

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemknt  bt  Ma.  Stattobd 
The  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973,  S.  3M7,  la 
designed  to  help  handicapped  Indlvlduala  to 
achieve  their  full  potantlal  of  participation 
In  our  society. 

The  tentative  findings  of  the  most  recent 
study  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  have 
led  u*  to  the  concluelon  that  the  praaent 
legislation  In  this  field  haa  faUad  to  aehleva 
that  goal. 

The  Vocational  RahabUlUtlon  Act,  which 
would  be  replaced  by  8.  3087,  wa*  a  flrat  step 
down  the  path  of  seeking  w«.ys  to  help  the 
hsAdlcapped  n*"'"it  maaniogtol  rolaa  in  our 
society.  B.  3087  Is  a  logical  aaeood  stap.  It 
wUl  provide  no  final  solution*,  but  I  am  oon- 
vlnoad  it  wUl  be  effective  primarily  because 
It  will  give  handicapped  cltlaan*  the  power 
to  help  decide  their  future  In  the  program. 
The  Vocational  RahablUtatlon  Program 
has  tried  to  provide  sanrloe*  to  thoaa  In- 
dividuals whose  handicaps  have  bean  sub- 
stantial enough  to  limit  thalr  participation 
in  the  employment  procea*  or  the  society 
around  them.  When  the  program  waa 
originated  In  lOaO  (Smith  Fenn  Act) ,  It  waa 
designed  to  help  tha  handloappad  Individual 
cope  with  his  environment  aiul  to  obtain 
gainful  employment.  In  the  63  year*  of  the 
program.  Its  basic  frame  work  has  remained 
Intact  although  the  program  ha*  been  sub- 
stantlaUy  enlarged  over  the  years. 

Tentative  finding*  of  the  yet  unpubllahed 
OAO  study,  which  was  made  available  to  the 
Subcommittee,  portray  a  program  which 
seems  to  have  lost  some  of  Initial  dlr«ctk>a 
and  ha*  gotten  snarled  In  the  buraaucrattc 
numbers  game.  The  OAO  found  that  (1) 
tha  program*  once  so  heralded  were  not 
serving  indlvlduala  with  substantial  handi- 
caps, nor  (2)  was  the  program  beginning 
to  serve  the  Increment  of  Increase  In  the 
handicapped  population.  The  hearings  held 
by  the  Subconunltta*  on  the  Handicapped 
bore  out  this  tentative  finding  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Ita  members.  Thua.  we  have 
choaen  to  replace  the  existing  "Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act"  with  the  "Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973." 

Thla  blU  Is  the  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings and  drafting  saaslona.  Hopefully,  wa 
have  brought  forth  a  new  program  that  wlU 
redirect  needed  services  to  some  of  those 
individuals  whose  handicaps  are  most  severe. 
I  think  that  certain  provisions,  such  as  the 
individualized  written  rehabUltatlon  pro- 
gram, client  advocacy,  experimental  appeal 
projects  and  new  initiatives  In  mid-range  re- 
search, will  redirect  the  program  toward 
thoae  handicapped  individuals  moat  In  need 
of  service*.  I  shaU  not  dweU  on  thoee  areaa 
of  the  bUl  which  have  been  covered  except 
for  one  or  two  which  I  feel  do  the  most  to 
humanize  the  rehabUltatlon  "system." 

I  would  like  to  review  for  my  colleague* 
testimony  tha  Suboommlttae  heard  on 
May  2S  from  Mr.  Jame*  Staama,  a  senior  at 
Dartmouth  College,  who  came  to  the  Sub- 
commtttae  as  a  oonaumar  of  awvloea  under 
the  Vocational  RahablUtatlon  Program.  Mr. 
Steama,  who  suffers  from  cerebral  palsy,  had 
thla  to  say  to  ua: 

"Granted,  I  have  had  some  peraonal.  physi- 
cal obstacles  to  overcome  during  my  life- 
time and  I  do  have  certain  physical  limita- 
tions which  I  must  live  with. 

"However,  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be 
handicapped  either  In  the  traditional  senae 
or  the  literal  senae.  I  am  not  handicapped 
because  of  the  understanding  and  the  atti- 
tude 'that  has  preraUed  In  my  own  home 
throughout  my  lifetime. 

"My  parents  instUled  in  me  a  value  sys- 
tem and  an  outlook  on  Ufa  in  which  handl- 
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c*p  WM  never  a  factor  that  I  had  to  eon- 
tend  with.  I  am  one  of  the  more  fortunate 
people  in  this  world,  becavue,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  individual*  In  thla  country  who 
have  cerebral  palty  who  wlU  never  achieve 
anything  that  I  have  achieved.  In  fact, 
many  may  never  be  able  to  walk  by  them- 
selves, feed  themaelves,  or  even  talk  and 
communicate  ae  I  am  doing  here  today  ' 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  would  like  to  take  time 
to  acquaint  my  fellow  Senators  with  what 
I  consider  some  very  Important  aspects  of 
Mr.  Steams'  testimony  and  the  dialogue  that 
we  had  afterwards. 

"Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  leave  any  meeaage 
with  you  today  It  U  my  belief  that  the  dis- 
abled have  to  get  up  and  flght  for  the  things 
they  believe  in  because  only  they  are  In  a 
position  to  know  what  thU  Oovemment 
should  do  for  them. 

"We  are  in  a  new  age  In  rehabilitation. 
We  have  opportunities  opened  up  that,  when 
I  was  growing  up,  never  existed.  Yet  new 
opport\inltles  always  bring  new  reaponsl- 
bUltles.  If  the  disabled  of  this  country  as- 
sume their  responslbUltles  In  shaping  the 
policy  that  affects  them,  the  rehatoUltaUon 
progrmm  wUl  be  one  of  this  Nation's  lasting 
success. 

"I  hope,  therefore,  that  whether  you  write 
It  mto  the  law  or  write  strong  report  lan- 
guage, you  speclfloally  recognize  the  need  to 
involve' the  handicapped  themselves  in  this 
progivn  at  aU  levels;  that  the  handicapped 
themselves  be  given  a  strong  voloe  so  that 
they  may  become  contributors  to  thU  pro- 
gram and  not  merely  recipients  of  It. 

"Senator  Sta»to«d.  I  would  like  to  Join 
In  what  you  have  just  said  and  tell  you, 
Mr.  Steams,  that  we  certainly  as  a  com- 
mittee appreciate  the  effort  you  have  made 
to  come  down  here  as  an  Individual,  not  rep- 
resenting any  group. 

•■I  think  on  the  basis  of  your  preaenta- 
tlon  here  that  Dartmouth  College  woiild  be 
pleased  to  claim  you  as  their  representative 
In  front  of  this  committee. 

"I  do  have  one  or  two  questions  for  you. 
"Taking  Into  consideration  your  experience, 
what  would  you  consider  should  be  a  major 
element  In  the  vocational  rehabUltatlon  pro- 
gram that  we  provide? 

"Mr.  STKAaNS.  Senator  Stafford,  perhaps  the 
moet  important  thing  Is  that  idea  of  con- 
sumer participation  which  you  have  already 
talked  about.  Consumer  participation  Is  Im- 
portant because  the  critical  factor  In  the 
minds  of  most  handicapped  people  is  wheth- 
er they  are  able  to  develop  a  sense  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

"If  I  may  Ulustrate  my  point  with  some 
experiences  of  my  own,  if  there  was  one  rea- 
son why  I  was  able  to  be  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege this  year  Instead  of  out  of  school.  It 
was  that  my  famUy  and  community  pushed 
me  to  develop  a  sense  of  Independence.  In 
every  program  I  had.  doctors,  therapists,  and 
my  family  consulted  me  on  everything  that 
was  going  on.  and  demanded  that  I  make 
the  final  decisions  In  those  programs,  al- 
though some  of  those  decUlons  were  pretty 
hard  to  make. 

"That  prescription  did  InstUl  in  me  a  sense 
of  Independence  and  has  enabled  me  to  make 
my  own  Judgments  and  to  get  on  In  the  out- 
side world. 

"That  Is  why  every  rehabilitation  program 
must  have  a  mechanism  for  consumer  par- 
ticipation. If  you  do  not  develop  that  sense 
of  Independence .  there  comes  a  day  when 
you  ai«  so  used  to  having  other  people  make 
your  decisions  that  you  are  not  able  to  get 
out  In  that  outside  world  and  participate 
and  become  rehabilitated. 

"Senator  StoATFOKD.  In  your  prepared  state- 
msnt.  you  say:  'If  I  leave  any  message  with 
you  today.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  disabled 
have  to  get  up  and  fight  for  the  things  they 
believe  In  because  only  they  are  In  a  position 
to  know  what  this  Oovemment  should  do  for 
them.' 


"Could  you  elaborate  for  the  oommlttee  on 
thU  statement?  „.  _    ^ 

"Mr.  8tka«mb.  Certainly,  Senator  Stafford. 
"I  think  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  best 
person  to  tell  you  about  disability  is  the 
handicapped  persons  himself.  He  is  the  only 
person  who  has  lived  through  it.  He  U  the 
only  person  who  really  knows  what  is  going 
on  m  his  head. 

"My  study  has  been  directed  toward  the 
goal  of  developmg  those  tooU  necessary  to 
make  the  disabled  active  participants  in  the 
political  process.  I  have  tried  to  do  three 
things,  one,  outline  what  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment has  done,  up  to  the  present  time, 
for  the  disabled:  what  rights  do  they  have; 
what  beneflU  do  come  their  way;  do  that 
first  of  all. 

"Second,  outline  what  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Is  contemplating  doing— so   that  the 
disabled  will  understand  what  may  come  in 
the   future,   and   can   come   down   here   and 
give  you  some  Input  on  proposed  legislation. 
"Third,    and    probably    moet    Important, 
Senator  Stafford,  Is  to  analyze  simply  how 
poUoy   for   the   disabled   Is   made   and   what 
specific  types  of  input  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  executive  branch,  and  of  State 
agencies  would  like  to  have. 
"I  think  this  Is  most  critical. 
"Mr.     Chairman     and     Senator     Stafford. 
when  I  vras  growing  up,  I  was  not  aware  of 
many  of  the  benefits  that  could  have  come 
my  way.   I   was  even   less  aware  of  what  I 
should  do  to  get  those  benefits.  I  suggest 
In   this  new  age   of  rehabilitation  we  must 
have  a  consumer  group  of  disabled  who  are 
knowledgeable,   they   know   what   to  do.   to 
come  dovra  here  and  effectively  Influence  leg- 
islation. I  think  U  we  could  develop  a  dis- 
abled consumer  group,  we  are  going  to  have 
better  legislation  coming. 

■Senator  STArroan.  One  more  question. 
•I  am  considering  strengthening  the  exUt- 
ing  legislation  by  requiring  that  under  basic 
rehabilitation  programs  that  priority  be 
given  to  those  whose  handicaps  are  most 
severe. 

"What  would  your  reaction  be  to  such  a 
proposal? 

"Mr.  arKASKTS.  Senator  Stafford  and  Mr. 
Chairmip.  everything  I  <»n  say  is  that  this — 
has  got  to  be  what  comes.  I  had  a  lot  of 
experience  in  debating  in  .high  school.  But  I 
wish  I  could  be  more  eloqiJent  here  and  try 
to  tell  you  why. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  short  story  of  my  grow- 
ing up. 

"When  I  was  5  or  8,  we  had  10  cerebral 
psisy  cases  in  the  room.  We  had  a  special 
ntiraery.  When  I  was  S.  I  got  out  of  the 
room.  I  did  not  have  much  of  a  disability. 
Once  I  got  Into  the  Laoonla  Schools,  I  went 
on  to  prep  school  and  Dartmouth. 

"But  one  person  made  It  out  of  that 
room.  Senator  Stafford — one  out  of  10.  The 
others  had  very  severe  handicaps.  Just  as 
good  minds,  but  more  severely  physically 
handicapped. 

"I  go  back  there  vnxy  once  in  a  while, 
and  see  those  people  on  the  streets.  I  say. 
Well,  what  are  you  doing  now?  How  are 
you?"  They  say.  I  am  not  doing  anything. 
Just  nothing  at  all." 

You  know,  they  stUi  cannot  get  those 
services  they  need. 

•Mr.  Chairman,  people  like  myself,  we  can 
mm3r^  It.  I  do  not  think  we  need  the  services 
that  much.  We  can  make  it.  But  we  want 
thoee  disabled  who  an  more  severely  im- 
paired to  make  it  with  us;  because  If  they 
do  not  make  It  with  us.  then  our  making 
It  Just  does  not  have  any  meaning  at  all. 
"I  J\ist  hope.  I  Just  hope  we  can  get  that 
emphasis  on  this  severely  disabled. 

"Senator  Staitobd.  I  think  your  appear- 
ance here  Is  a  great  cradit  to  you  and  will  be 
helpful  and  an  inspiration  to  this  oommlt- 
tee. 
"I  thank  you  very  much." 
After  listening  to  and  later  rereading,  the 


statement  and  questions  anfl  answers,  1  felt 
that   Mr.   Stearns'   point   about   client  par- 
tlclpatlon  In  his  own  program  and  the  system 
was  probably  the  moet  important  one  that 
could  be  Introduced  Into  the  rehabllltatton 
system.  It  Is  to  this  end  that  the  Individual- 
ized    Written    BebabUltatlon    Program    wa* 
placed  in  the  blU.  It  U  t^iparent  from  what 
Mr.  Stearns  said  and  from  the  testimony  of 
other  witnesses  that  the  handicapped  client 
was  not  being  consulted  or  contributing  to 
the  rehabilitation  plan  that  was  being  coo- 
structed  to  help   him.  The  concept  of  the 
written  program  Is  basic  to  the  Individual's 
rlghU  under  the  program.  It  offers  both  the 
system  and  the  client  an  opportunity  to  work 
together  In  developing  a  program  that  Is  de- 
signed for   the  rehabilitation  of  the  client. 
The  written  program  should  serve  as  a  road 
map   for   the  rehabUltatlon   process  and  it 
should     provide     for     Intermediate     goals 
through     which     the    counselor     and    the 
client    can    measure    progress.    The    written 
program  must  be  formulated  with  a  voca- 
tional goal  as  its  objective.  While  It  Is  realised 
that  every  client  may  not  he  able  to  achieve 
a  vocational  goal,  the  opportunity  for  that 
achievement  must  be  available  to  him,  at 
least  untu  such  time  that  the  counselor  can 
beyond   a  reasonable  doubt  support  such  » 
change  In  goal.  The  client  must  also  be  an 
equal  participant  In  that  decision. 

There  also  could  develop  a  situation  where 
outside  influences  could  modify  the  plan, 
such  as  lack  of  available  funds  or  Insufficient 
services.  These  factors  might  alter  timetables 
but  they  should  not  affect  the  long  range  goal 
of  the  mdlvldual.  To  quote  the  report: 

"The  individualized  written  rehabilitation 
program    represents    an    understanding   be- 
tween  the  vocational  rehabilitation   agency 
and   the   handicapped    individual.   It    la  ex- 
pected that  Its  terms  will  be  carried  out.  un- 
less   these    are    special    mitigating    clrcum- 
stancee.  In  such  cases  It  is  expected  that  al- 
ternative  service  approaches  or   timetables 
will  be  sought  and  that  rehabilitation  objec- 
tives previously  agreed  upon  will  not  be  al- 
tered unless  renegotiated  by  both  parties." 
Besides  providing  the  Individual  and  hu- 
mane Influence  on  the  system,  this  written 
program  can  also  serve  as  a  yardstick  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  system  at  all  stages  of  oper- 
ation. The  indlvlduallaed.  written  rehabilita- 
tion program  Is  important  to  help  make  this 
new  system  work  for  the  handicapped  In- 
dividual be  his  disability  severe  or  the  meet 
severe. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  bill,  for 
the  first  time  in  legislative  language,  places 
special  emphasis  on  the  serverely  handicapped 
and  has  the  state  establish  a  priority  order 
of   services   to   be   given   to   the   individual 
client.  I  feel  very  strongjy  that  the  system 
should     immediately     redirect     Its     priori- 
ties, and  that  in  three  yaars  when  the  legis- 
lation oomes  up  for  renewal.  It  will  be  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  ttiat  the  program  U 
performing   the   function   for  which   It  was 
established.  I  am  quite  aware,  as  Is  the  Com- 
mittee, that  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
redirection  of  the  priorities  of  services  that 
RSA  must  quickly  establish  a  new  system  of 
reporting   which   does   away   with   niunbers 
and  concentrates  on  the  quality  of  the  serv- 
ices provided.  I  hope  I  do  not  hear  about 
sheer  numbers  rehabilitated  at  the  next  set 
of  hearings.  aU  the  while  knowing  that  a 
new  OAO  study  Is  saying  that  those  being 
served    have    questionable    handicaps    and 
other  Individuals  are  being  denied  services, 
as  was  the  case  on  this  bill. 

Providing  eei  vices  to  the  severely  handi- 
capped Individual  Is  costly  and  time  con- 
suming and  presents  many  new  problems  for 
the  rehablUtatlon  system.  It  was  brought  to 
the  Conunlttee's  attention  that  quotas  were 
Imposed  on  counselors  by  the  numbers  re- 
porting system  and  that  this  quota  system 
Is  most  effective  in  excluding  thoee  Individ- 
uals whose  handicaps  are  most  severe.  Thus. 


4t  is  incumbent  upon  the  Attanlnlstrator  of 
BHA  to  develop  as  soon  as  possible  a  n*w 

^m  of  reporting  which  emphaslwa  qual- 
itv  and  not  marely  quantity. 

The  system  at  cJlwit  aitrocacy  and  ths 
ADoeala  programs  are  again  attempts  on  the 
SEttee's  part  to  Install  In  thesyst^n  a 
Ji^-Donsivenees  to  the  human  ne«ls  of  the 
Sidlcapped  individual  whUe  he  U  pwtlcl- 
SltSng  iTCe  system.  I  think  that  the  client 
l*-ocacy  system  is  needed  and  will  serve  as 
rZerfect  complement  to  the  Indlvlduallxed 
written  rehabUltatlon  program.  The  rights 
of  the  client  to  participate  In  the  shaping  of 
his  own  future  and  to  receive  speedy  serv- 
ice from  the  system  are  undeniable. 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  more  aspecto 
of  the  biU  that  deserve  to  be  dealt  with  ba- 
tore  I  cloee  but  time  U  of  utmost  impox- 
tsnce  so  I  wiU  only  take  a  few  more  minutes 
to  comrtent  on  the  redirection  of  research, 
the  sheltered  workshops  study  and  my  two 
amendments  on  employment  of  handicapped 
Individuals  within  the  system. 

First,  the  Committee,  alter  hearing  much 
testimony,  decided  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  research  under  this  Act  should  be 
directed  to  aUevlatlng  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped  Individuals.  The  mid-range  re- 
search goal  and  engineertng  center  are  de- 
signed to  provide  needed  devlcee  and  practi- 
cal solutions  to  problems  encountered  dally 
by  handicapped  Indivldtials.  It  was  strongly 
felt  that  all  research  programs  and  projects 
should  be  co(»dinated  within  HEW  eft  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  use  of  the  limited  dol- 
lars avaUable.  Yet  it  Is  RBA's  primary  func- 
tion to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped An  Important  addition  to  the  evalua- 
tion system  is  a  provision  I  Introduced  for 
continued  observation  of  research  to  make 
sure  It  Is  directed  toward  the  goals  which 
wUl  benefit  the  handicapped  Individual. 

The  sheltered  workshop  study  of  Section 
406  of  the  bUl  was  written  In  response  to 
what  was  felt  to  be  a  general  lack  of  objec- 
tive Knowledge  about  workshope  and  their 
functions  In  the  system.  The  objectivity  of 
the  study  Is  Its  prime  merit  and  the  func- 
tions supplied  by  resolutions  of  the  Commit- 
tee supply  some  of  the  basic  queetlons  that 
remain  unanswered  The  misinformation  that 
seems  to  permeate  the  subject  area  of  work- 
shops U  reenfOTced  by  both  sides  of  the  ar- 
gument. I  shoxild  like  to  add  that  the  report 
language  specifies  this  study  Is  to  be  com- 
prehensive, and  the  Committee  feels  that  a 
significant  portion  of  the  ftinds  under  "HUe 
IV  wOl  be  used  In  this  study.  It  U  also  ex- 
pected that  the  study  should  be  an  original 
and  not  a  compilation  of  past  studies. 

The  study  Is  Important  If  the  Oommlttee 
Is  to  act  wisely  when  the  program  oomes  up 
for  review  In  three  yean. 

Last.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  two 
amendments:  one  which  was  offered  in  Com- 
mittee to  Title  V  of  the  bill  to  the  Office 
of  the  Handicapped;  and  the  second  to  the 
President's  Committee  on  the  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  The  rationale  for  these 
amendments  is  simply  stated :  a  handicapped 
Individual  has  more  Insight  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped  than  does  a  non- 
bandlcapped  indlvidtial. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
through  the  Congress,  has  voiced  Its  feeling 
that,  given  the  opportunity  and  training, 
moet  of  America's  handicapped  individuals 
are  capable  of  supporting  themselves  and 
of  contributing  fully  to  society.  My  amend- 
ments simply  take  the  Federal  Oovemment 
at  Its  word  and  say  that  a  qualified,  handi- 
capped person  should  be  employed  In  the 
federal  program.  This  Is  a  small  start  in  what 
I  think  Is  an  Important  direction  for  the 
handicapped  and  for  the  Government  pro- 
grams which  try  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  handicapped,  both  In  rehabilitation 
and  In  everyday  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  Behabllltatlon  Act  of 
1072  represents  a  good  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  I  wholeheartedly  support  this  bill. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  dwMr  an  ftmj»n<imani.  on  behaU  of 
Sanafeora  axantnu),  CuHaxoN,  and  Wil- 
TTian.  the  ohainnan  o<  our  oommlttee. 

Ttub  MUBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
ttnendment  will  be  stated. 

The  lefflslatlTe  clerk  read  the  amend- 
mecxt,  as  foUows: 

On  pace  lOS,  line  9,  Insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  selecting  personnel  to  fikll 
all  piosltlons  on  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  special  con- 
sideration Bhali  ba  given  to  quallflsd  handi- 
capped Individuals." 


Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  Proeldent.  the  effort 
is  clearly  to  do  our  utmost  to  recognize 
the  contribution  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  "i«»^iring  the  rehabilitation  sys- 
tan  themaelvee.  The  amendment  wtys 
much  more  strict  in  its  terms  when  flrst 
presented  to  the  committee,  but  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  aTAWORU) 
revised  it  to  allow  a  great  deal  more  flex- 
ibility and  discretion  in  the  way  it  was 
handled. 

I  hope  very  much  that  it  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  and  believe  that  It  is  an  im- 
portant amendment  to  make  clear  that 
llpservlce  to  employment  of  handicapped 
Individuals  is  not  enough.  What  is 
needed  is  providing  qualified  handi- 
capped Individualfi  with  meaningful  jobs. 
We  were  all  most  distressed  to  learn  in 
our  hearings  that  the  President's  Ccan- 
mlttee  on  the  Employment  of  the  Etondi- 
capped  had  on  its  staff  only  five  handi- 
capped individuals  out  of  a  total  staff 
of  32. 

It  is  our  hope  in  proposing  this  amend- 
ment that  this  disparity  will  be  corrected 
and  that  far  more  qualifled  handicapped 
individuals  will  themselves  be  woiMng 
on  the  task  of  increasing  onployment 
opportunities  for  other  handicapped 
individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment Is  accqitable  to  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  and  I  urge  its  adoptiop. 
Itie     PRBBIDINQ     OFFICER.     The 
questkm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  deak  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
STArroKo)  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Ttm     PRBBIDINa     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  followB: 
on  page  96,  line  7,  strike  out  "elghtaen" 
an«  insart  In  Han  tliaraof  "twenty-four". 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stattoiid)  ex- 
plains the  amendment  as  giving  2  shears 
for  the  filing  of  a  comprehensive  study 
of  sheltered  workshops,  which  is  re- 
quested in  the  amendment.  Instead  of  18 
months  as  provided  In  the  bill.  He 
feels — ukl  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senator  from  California  will  agree — con- 
sidering the  oomplezitles  involved,  and 
the  desire  for  a  totally  thorough  study 
of  the  situation,  that  it  would  be  beet  to 
give  the  Secretary  the  full  2  years  time 
rather  than  a  year  a  half. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presldwit,  in 
view  of  the  detail  which  the  committee 


expects  to  be  included  In  the  sheltered 
workshop  study,  I  believe  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  extend  the  time  limit  for  pres- 
entation of  the  report  on  that  study 
from  18  to  J4  months.  I  plan  later 
to  Insert  Into  the  R«coii>  tiie  res- 
olution of  the  Labor  and  Pnlrtlc  Welfare 
Committee  regarding  the  scope  of  the 
study  required  by  section  405  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRBBIDINO OFFICER.  Ttvt  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amesdment. 
"Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  dlstingulstaed  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pntcr)  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  series  of  amendments  and  ask  that 

they  be  stated.  

The     PRBBIDINa     OFFICER.     The 
amendments  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objectirai,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  texts  of  the  amendments  are  as 
follows: 


On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  5.  line  8,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"and". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(11)  evaluate  existing  approaches  to  archi- 
tectural and  transportation  barriers  con- 
fronting handici^iped  mdlviduals,  develop 
new  such  t^iproacbes,  and  enforoe  statutory 
a.T\rt  regulatory  standards  sad  lequliements 
regarding  barrier-free  ooostructton  oi  pubtte 
facOltlss. 

On  page  «1.  line  1.  lna«t  "and  tranapotrta- 
tion"  after  "architectural". 

On  page  61.  line  2.  strike  ont  "or  institu- 
tion" and  insert  in  lieu  thenoC  a  comma  and 
■Institution  or  facUtty". 

On  page  85.  line  19,  insert  "studies  and 
analyses  of  architectural  and  englnaerlng  d»- 
slgn  adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
handicapped  individuals;"  after  "Individu- 
als:". 

On  page  96.  line,  8,  insert  ( Inelndtt^  pro- 
motion of  the  derrtopmetrt  of  ourrteula 
streastng  batrler-free  design  and  tbe  Mlep- 
tion  of  such  curricula  by  schools  of  aicbl- 
tecture.  design  and  engineering)"  after 
"education". 

On  page  96,  1U»  9,  Inaert  "architectural 
and  transportation  barriers,"  alter  'TahaWll- 
tatlon,". 

On  page  104,  line  19,  after  "sobeaotlon;" 
insert  the  foUowing  new  clause:  "(4)  pto- 
mote  the  use  of  the  International  AcoeaslbU- 
Ity  SymtMl  in  aU  pubUc  f  acllltiss  that  are  In 
oompllanoe  with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Serrloee 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Bousing  and  TTrtian  Da- 
vtiopmMit  pursuant  to  the  Arcblteciural 
Barriers  Act  of  1968;". 

On  page  104.  line  19,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)"  and,  oo 
Una  aa,  strike  out  "(8)"  and  Insert  In  Hen 
thereof  "(6)".  _ 

On  page  108,  line  a,  inaart  "an  ttoe  re- 
ports and  reoommendattons  described  in 
clauses  (4)  and  (6)  of  siAeeetlon  (b)  of  this 
section"  after  "the". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmaoimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  tsa  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Pmct  1»,  unlortuiiately.  unable  to  be 
with  u»  this  afternoon.  Pursuant  to  dis- 
cuaaiooft  with  hJm  I  am  offering  for  him 
the  f oUowing  antienvironmental  barriers 
am«ndmento  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1873.  He  is  offering  these  amendments 
In  oKier  to  stress  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectural and  transporUtlon  barrlersr- 
what  he  calls  "environmental"  bar- 
riers—in the  RehaWlitotion  Act  of  laia. 

Mr.  Presidfmt,  X  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  his  amendment, 
and  a  copy  of  a  stetement  he  wished  to 
mfih-g.  on  theae  amendments,  be  inaerted 
in  the  RicotD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecticHi,  the  sum- 
mary and  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoiu),  as  follows; 

SXrUltAMT     or      A»TIENTI»OiaiXNTAX.     BAMMTOa 

jiUMxnaaxT*  or  SKWATom  CtLua.Ma  H.  P«»ct 

ikMXNDlCDCTa  TO  ItHAMUTATION  ACT 
OF   1972 

An  tjomaom^nx  to  m»ke  th»  evaiuatlon  of 
MUUng  »ppro»cJM«  to  Architectural  and 
trAMportAtloxiAl  l)*rrier»  confronting  haadl- 
CAPped  inmvlduAli.  the  development  of  new 
such  ApproAches,  And  the  enforcement  of 
BtAtutory  And  regulAtocy  rtAadwrdA  And  re- 
qulrementa  regarding  bArrier-free  conatruc- 
tlon  of  pubUe  fAellltiBS  part  of  the  declATA- 
tlons  of  purpoae  of  the  RehAblUtAtlon  Act  of 
1973 

An  amendment  to  extend  technlcAl  AMlat- 
Uir*  to  rehAblUUtlon  fAclUUes  for  the  r«- 
movAl  of  not  only  ArchltectuTAl  bArrlera  but 
also  transportAtionAl  barriers. 

An  amendment  to  provide  for  studies  And 
aJOAlvses  of  ArchltectuTAl  And  engineering  de- 
sign adApled  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
bandlCApped  individuals. 

An  uivndix»ent  to  Authorise  the  Office  for 
the  HandlCApped  to  promote  the  develop- 
BMnt  of  currlculA  stressing  barrier-free  de- 
sign And  the  adoption  of  such  curriculA  by 
schooU  of  Architecture,  design  And  engineer- 
ing. 

An  Amendment  to  Include  the  solution  of 
archltectuTAl  And  t**nsportAUoiial  problems 
as  a  means  to  bring  about  the  full  integra- 
Uon  ol  bandlcajH?*!  liidivi«»uals  Into  aU  as- 
pecu  of  eoclety. 

Aft  amendment  to  authorUe  the  Architec- 
tural Aikd  TrAnsportAUon  Barriers  CompU- 
ance  Board  to  promote  the  use  of  the  Inw- 
njkUooAl  AcceeelUUty  Symbol  in  aU  P^c 
fAclUtlBA  thAt  Are  in  compliance  with  me 
standArda  puistiant  to  the  ArcbitacturAl  B#- 
rter»  Act  of  IB«8.  \ 

An  amendment  to  require  the  Architectural 
and  TransportAtlon  BArrlers  Ckanpliance 
Board  to  make  Annual  reports  And  leglJla- 
tlve  And  AdmintatraUve  recommendAtlon*  to 
the  President  And  Congreaa  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  arehlteotural  and  tranaportatlonal 
barrlen. 

STATtMZirr  or  3«i»ato«  Pksct 
Mr  Prealdent,  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
commending  the  Subccanmlttee  on  the 
Handicapped  for  Its  outstanding  work  on 
the  RehablUtatlon  Act  of  1972.  Members 
who  deserve  special  commendation  Tor  their 
fine  work  include:  Senator  Randolph,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee;  Senator  Cranston. 
ranking  majority  member  who  acted  as  chalr- 
mAn  during  heArtnga  on  the  biU;  Senator 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee;  Senator  Javlta. 
ranking  minority  OMmbar  of  the  toll  com- 
mittee; and  Senator  Taft.  who  introducwl  the 
administration  blU.  S.  3368. 

Although  the  Rehabilitation  Ac*  of  1973 
has  many  fine  provlalons,  I  would  especially 
like  to  commend  the  subcommittee  for  In- 
dxMUng  an  Architectural  and  TransporUtlon 
Barriers  Compliance  Board  m  the  bUl.  The 


amendments  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  take  the  bUl's  compliance  board  Idea 
a  step  further  and  make  the  removal  of 
andiHactural  and  transportation  barriers — 
what  I  caU  envtronmeatal  barriers — an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  RehabUltatton  Act  of  H>72. 
Xisglalatlon  on  environmental  barrier*  ha« 
a  direct  suppcartlve  role  to  play  In  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973.  The  purpose  of  reha- 
bUltatlon  1*  to  prepare  Handicapped  mdl- 
vlduals  to  live  Independently  and  normally. 
Environmental  barriers  stand  In  the  way  of 
total  rehabilitation. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Recently,  a 
clerical    position    opened    up   on    the    Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  member 
I  very  much  wanted  to  hire  a  handicapped 
person  to  All  that  position.  However.  I  found 
It  Impoaslble  to  hire  a  nonambulatory  per- 
son for  the  job  because  the  committee,  un- 
fortunately, Is  located  In  the  Senate  annex. 
A  person  In  a  wheel  chair  would  have  no 
way  to  gM  up  to  the  third  floor  where  the 
committee's  office  is  located,  for  he  would  not 
be  able  to  get  up  the  stairs  or  Into  the  eleva- 
tor. Even  If  the  elevator  were  accaealble,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  maneuver  himself,  once 
on  the  third  floor,  into  tlM  committee's  ofHce. 
My  staff  has  so  litUe  room  In  that  office  that 
even  if  he  could  maneuver  himself  through 
the  door,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  his 
desk  because  of  the  narrow  aisles.  And  even  If 
he  could  be  comfortably  situated  In  the  of- 
fice, he  would  not  be  able  to  use  the  bath- 
room, for  the  door  Is  too  narrow. 

Now  I  call  that  a  dl«Bracef\il  situation. 
This  la  the  United  State*  Senate,  a  Federal 
and  a  public  Institution  that  Is  supposed  to 
serve  aU  Americans.  Yet,  It  Is  "off  limits"  to 
the  nonambulatory  handicapped. 

Aa  long  as  there  are  environmental  bar- 
riers, we  wUl  not  get  the  full  benefits  from 
our  Investment  In  rehablUtaUon.  Although  a 
handicapped  individual  may  be  rehabilitated, 
unnecessary  environmental  barriers  will 
often  make  It  Impossible  for  him  to  support 
hlmseU  or  live  productively  In  his  commu- 
nity. 


Mr.  President,  these  amendments  are 
not  controversial.  They  are  very  fine  and 
I  am  delighted  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  on  an  effective  presen- 
tation of  an  altogether  commendable 
amendment.  He  and  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  prior  to  comin«  to  the  floor  today 
and  he  has  been  most  cooperative  in 
working  with  us  to  perfect  certain  por- 
tions of  the  amendment  based  upon  cer- 
tain siiggestions  that  we  offered.  I  thank 
him  for  his  cooperation. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  provides 
clarification  and  some  additional  tlirust 
to  the  areas  of  architectiiral  and  trans- 
portation barriers  and  would  be  a  definite 
Improvemraat  to  the  pending  measure.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  niinolfl,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  ol  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
has  long  been  interested  and  active  in 
this  area  and  welcome  his  contribution  to 
our  work  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  should  be  acceptable  to  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  am  delighted  to  ac- 
cept it.  _^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  en 
bloc  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois   'Mr. 

P««CT>. 

The  Eunendments  were  agreed  to  en 

bloc. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 


of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Httvphuy)  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlH  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  between  lines  11  and  12,  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraphs: 

(16)  The  term  "criminal  act"  means  any 
crime.  Including  an  act,  omission,  or  posses- 
sion under  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  or 
a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal 
injury,  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  ot 
age,  insanity.  Intoxication  or  otherwise  the 
person  engaging  In  the  act,  omission,  or  pos- 
session was  legally  Incapable  of  committing  a 
crime. 

(18)  The  term  "publio  aafaty  officer" 
means  a  person  serving  the  United  States 
or  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, with  or  without  compensation.  In  any 
activity  pertaining  to — 

(A)  the  enforcement  of  tjie  criminal  laws. 
Including  highway  patrol,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  civil  peace  by  the  national  guard  or 
the  Armed  Forces, 

(B)  a  correctional  program,  facility,  or 
Institution  where  the  activity  Is  potentially 
dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal 
siiapecta,  defendants,  prisoners,  probatlonws, 
or  parolees, 

(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  Juvenile 
delinquent  Jurisdiction  whera  the  activity 
la  potentlaUy  dangerous  because  of  contact 
with  criminal  suspects,  datfendanta,  prison- 
ers, probationers,  or  parole**,  cw 

(D)  flreftghtlng,  fire  prevention,  or  emer- 
gency rescue  missions. 

On  page  26,  line  4,  Insert  "(A)"  befort 
"provide",  and  on  line  9,.  strike  out  "pw- 
sons '■  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "persons, 
and",  and  between  lines  9  and  10  Insert  th« 
following  new  subclause : 

(B)  provide  that  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  rehabilitation  under  this 
Act  of  a  haivdloapped  Individual  whose  han- 
dicapping condition  arises  from  a  disability 
sustained  In  the  line  of  duty  while  such  In- 
dividual was  performing  as  a  public  safety 
officer  and  the  proximate  cause  of  such  dis- 
ability was  a  criminal  act.  apparent  criminal 
act.  or  a  hazardous  condition  resulting  di- 
rectly from  the  officer's  performance  of  duties 
In  direct  connection  with  the  enforcement, 
execution,  and  administration  of  law  or 
flre  prevention,  flreflghtlng.  or  related  public 
safety  activities; 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuMPHiutTf)  had  earlier  submitted 
for  printing  two  amendments — Nos.  1568 
and  1556 — with  the  intention  of  propos- 
ing them  today.  Because  he  is  unable  to 
be  present  at  this  particular  time, 
I  have  discussed  these  amendments  with 
him  and  will  now  seek  to  dispose  of  them 
in  accordance  with  the  agreemoit  that 
we  have  reached. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  revised  version  of  amendment  1555, 
which  I  am  offering  on  Senator  Huic- 
PHRrr's  behalf  and  in  which  I  also  Join. 
Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment  a  State  would  be  required  to 
include  in  its  State  plan  imder  section 
101(a)  of  the  bill  as  reported,  a  provision 
for  gi-vtng  special  consideration  in  pro- 
viding rehabilitative  services  to  hancM- 
capped  Individuals  who  have  become  dis- 
abled while  performing  in  the  line  of 
duty  as  public  safety  officers  when  the 
proximate  cause  of  their  disability  is  a 
criminal  act,  an  apparent  criminal  act 
or  a  hazardous  condition  resulting  direct- 


ly from  duties  performed  in  direct  con 
nection  with  the  enforcement,  execution, 
Mid  administration  of  law  or  with  flre 
prevention,  flreflghtlng  or  related  pubUc 
safety  activities. 

This  amendment  has  been  redrafted  In 
consultation    with    Senator    Humphrit 
ajad  is  based  in  part  on  title  m.  regarding 
death  and  dismemberment  benefits  for 
pubUc  safety  officers,   of  the  Omnibus 
Crime   Control    and    Safe    Streets    Act 
(HR    8389),  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  September  18.  With  some  modifica- 
tion the  definition  of  "criminal  act"  in 
the  amendment  is  taken  directly  from 
that  title — specifically  section  525,  clause 
(2)— and  the  definition  of  "public  safety 
ofllcer"  In  the  amendment  is  takai  with 
some  modification  from  clause   (7)    of 
that  section.   Modifications   have  been 
made  In  this  latter  provision  to  Include 
flre  prevention   and   emergency   rescue 
missions  as  activities  rendering  a  person 
serving  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ments as  eligible  under  the  State  plan 
special   consideration    provision   in   the 
amendment. 

In  addition,  the  scope  of  the  activities 
considered  to  qualify  handicapped 
public  safety  officers  under  the  amend- 
ment is  somewliat  wider  than  the  eligibil- 
ity for  benefits  for  pubUc  safety  officers 
under  the  benefit  provision  of  tiOe  m 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Under  the  latter  measure. 
Injury  occurring  while  fighting  a  fire  or 
engaging  in  a  rescue  mission  would  not 
result  in  payment  of  death  or  dismem- 
berment benefits  imless  there  was  a 
criminal  act,  such  as  arson,  actually 
or  apparentiy  involved.  Senator  Htjm- 
PHRrr  and  I  felt  that  this  was  too  nar- 
row a  scope  for  the  purposes  of  this 
amendment,  and  thus  we  broadened  the 
definition. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  amend- 
ment as  we  have  revised  it  provides  a 
measure  of  appropriate  recognition  for 
the  extra-hazardous  work  carried  out  by 
our  policemen,  firemen,  highway  patrol- 
men. National  Guardsmen,  correctional 
ofldcers  and  judicial  employees  by  provid- 
ing them  with  special  consideration  when 
they  become  handicapped  in  the  direct 
execution  of  their  important  public 
tasks.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  expand  upon 
the  need  to  provide  the  most  effective 
and  comprehensive  rehabihtation  for 
individuals  cut  down  in  the  line  of  duty 
in  the  service  of  protecting  the  peace  and 
order  of  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendmrait  has  the  approval  of  the 
leaderstiip  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  set  forth  in  the  Rbcord 
a  statement  which  Senator  Humphrey 
would  have  made  had  he  been  able  to 
be  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follo'ws: 
Statement    of   8«i*atob   HtrstPHBBT — Pttblic 

SaFTTT   OmCKB   RXHASILITATION 

Mr.  HxTMPHBBT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Oanston)  offer,  for  himself  and  on  my  be- 
half, an  amendment  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972,  S.  3987,  to  provide,  as  a  require- 


ment under  regular  State  plans  fw  voca- 
tional and  compi«hei»lv«  f«h*«mtattoa 
sorvlcM  r«»lvlng  PWtaral  Mrttanne,  mat 
spadAl  oon»ld«»Mon  wlU  be  given  to  the 
rahablUtittlon  of  a  handicapped  individual 
who  suatalned  hla  or  her  dlaabUlty  m  the  line 
of  duty  aa  a  public  safety  officer  in  dealing 
with  a  criminal  act  or  working  under  a  haa- 
ardous  condition. 

Under  ^>*«»  amendment,  the  term  "public 
safety  ofllcer"  would  Include  polio*  oflloert, 
highway  patrol  offlcexa,  correctional  Institu- 
tion and  parole  officials,  officers  of  a  oourt. 
and  firemen  and  emergency  reecua  person- 
nel. In  a  long-oveosiu*  recognition  of  the  na- 
tional Inywrtance  of  the  vital  role  of  oiir 
public   safety    officers    In   the   protection   of 
society,  the  Senate  has  recently  paaaed  legis- 
lation to  provide  death  and  dismemberment 
benefits   to   these   public   servant*  or   their 
survivors.   Such  assistance  Is  of  crucial  Im- 
portance in  meeting  the  immediate  financial 
needs  of  a  piUjllc  safety  officer  disabled  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  of  his  or  her  family. 
In  1970,  100  police  officers  were  killed  and 
over  one-third  of  the  43,171  assaults  on  po- 
licemen resulted  m  Injuj'ie*.  That  same  year. 
38,583  firefighter*  were  tojured  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  last  year  210  firemen  loet  their 
Uves.   It  was  In  response  to  the  oontlnulng 
rise  In  thMe  alarming  statistics  that  I  Intro- 
duced legislation,  later  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  the  murder  or  assault  of  a  pub- 
lic safety  officer  a  federal  offense,  and  further 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  group  life  ln«ir- 
ance  program  for  State  and  local  government 
law  enforcement  and  fireflghtlng  officers.  And 
It  has  been  out  of  a  deep  concern  over  the 
continuing  high  incidence  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence that  I  introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Justice  to  pro- 
mote the  reform  of  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem,    and    Jointly    sponsored     major    WlJs 
adopted  by  the  Senate  In  thU  Oongrees  to 
strengthen  our  law  enforcement  I'esorurces.  to 
Improve  correctional  rehabilitation  progoams. 
and  to  provide  essential  assistance  to  the  In- 
ruxsent  victims  of  criminal  acts. 

The  present  amendment,  a  revision  of  a 
bUl,  S.  3890.  which  I  originally  Introduced  on 
June   8.    1972,    addresses    a   critical    problem 
confronted  by  disabled  public  safety  officers. 
We  depend  upon  the  protective  services  of 
our  pubUc  safety  officers,  for  which  they  must 
develop   highly  specialized   and   demanding 
skills.  Yet  all  too  often,  when  the  utilization 
of  these  skills  Is  abruptly  terminated  by  dis- 
abling injury,  the  serious  need  of  these  pub- 
lic servants  for  a  continued  useful  and  pro- 
ductive life  Is  Ignored  by  society.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Cranston  and  myself 
wovild  end  this  wrong,  by  establishing  a  re- 
quirement that  public  safety  officers  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  vocaUonal  rehabilita- 
tion services.  The  time  has  come  to  giiarantee 
their  right  to  continue  to  live  with  dignity 
In  the  perlormanc*  of  useful,  needed,  and 
adequately  compensated  work. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  accept  the  amendment  as 
I  have  Indicate!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreong  to  the  amendment  of 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota     (Mr. 

HU1IPHH«Y)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  With  respect  to 
amendment  No.  1556,  which  Senator 
HimPHRXT  had  submitted  for  printing 
with  the  Intention  of  proposing  it,  I  have 
discuBsed  this  matter  in  detail  with  him 
in  the  context  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Commit- 
tee aa  September  22.  That  resolution  was 
adopted  pursuant  to  section  405(a)  In  the 
bill,  as  reiKjrted.  which  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  a  study  of  the  role  of 


sheltered  workshops.,  including  a  study  of 
wag*  ttaymaaU  in  su(^  woiicshops  aad 
to  incorporate  in  such  ataOs  gukiaUoM 
conaistent  with  criteria  provided  In  »- 
aoluttona  of  the  Labor  and  PobUeWel- 
faw  Commttftoe.  Hem  11  in  the  renlu- 
tton  relates  spociflcally  to  the  question 
Involved  to  Senator  HuicPHHrr's  amend- 
ment, wage  subsidies  for  individuals 
working  in  sheltered  workahopa. 

Mr.  Proldent.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
sent  to  have  printed  to  the  Rbooro  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  adapted  by  the 
Commtttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfiare 
on  September  22,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  or 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
to  the  Rccoro,  as  follows: 
Ra*oi.uTioji  aw  the  U.S.  SnfATS,  Commit™ 

on   L>»ao>   AKD   Pusuc   W«-fa««.   Adoft«d 

Whereas  Section  406(a)  of  the  RehablU- 
tatlon Act  of  19Ta  directs  the  Seonetary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  a 
study  of  sheltered  worltrtjope  under  criteria 
set  forth  to  reeolutlons  by  tlie  CJommittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

VThereas  the  Committee  finds  that  such 
study  must  be  comprehensive  In  nature  and 
has  formulated  a  series  of  questions  relating 
to  the  role  of  workshops,  the  number  of  m- 
dlvlduals  employed  In  workshops,  ti»e  amount 
of  funding  provided  to  woricAops  under  thl* 
Act,  and  the  relationship  between  workshop* 
and  other  programs  for  handicapped  Individ- 
uals, and  programs  for  vocational  training; 

Whereas  the  Commttftee  preaents  the  fol- 
lowing qaestlons  to  be  answered  and  by  list- 
ing tSieae  questions  does  not  Intend  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  study; 

Be  It  rseolved  that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  believe*  the  following 
queatlons  must  be  covered  along  ■vrtth  other 
pertinent  information  by  the  sttuty: 

1.  What  should  be  the  role  of  dieltersd 
workshops  or  rehabilitation  fadUtle*?  To 
what  degree  does  the  present  system  of  work- 
shops ftaflll  this  role?  How  doe*  this  role 
relate  to  the  broader  continuum  of  employ- 
ment and  day  care  settings? 

2.  How  many  sheltered  employment  settings 
(workshops,  rehabilitation  facilities,  work  ac- 
tivity centers,  etc.)  are  now  in  existence? 
How  many  handicapped  Individuals  do  they 
employ?  What  Is  the  nature  and  degree  of 
their  responsibilltlee?  How  many  staff  are 
employed? 

What  are  their  Job  functions  and  quallfl- 
cations?  Deecribe  the  work  opportunltle*  pro- 
vided mcludlng  a  measure  of  the  range  of 
complexity  of  the  Jobs  available  m  each 
workshop.  How  much  money  is  paid  by  the 
State  Vocational  RehablUtatlon  agency  to 
"workshops"  on  an  individual  bacls  by 
state? 

3.  What  are  the  standards  used  by  voca- 
tional rehabUltation  agencies  to  determine 
that  a  Sheltered  workshop  or  other  rehabili- 
tation facility  Is  the  most  suitable  in  the 
community  or  state  for  training  or  employ- 
ing a  handicapped  mdividual?  What  alterna- 
tive* are  considered  and  what  rt^^t*  doe*  a 
handicapped  individual  have  m  selecting  the 
Bite  and  type  of  training  or  employment  to 
be  provMsd? 

4.  How  many  handicapped  individuals  are 
placed  for  training  In  workshops  by  state 
vocational  rehabUltation  agencies?  How 
much  money  Is  paid  by  the  state  agency  for 
the**  Oalnliog  services?  What  Is  the  iMigth 
of  training?  What  type  of  training  Is  pro- 
vided? How  many  mdlvlduals  are  placed  In 
competitive  employment  following  training? 
Bow  many  handicapped  individuals  are 
placed  In  sheltered  workahop*  Cor  eKtendad 
evaluation?  How  much  money  ts  paid  by  the 
state  sgancy  for  these  services?  Vam  many 
are  placed  In  employment  outside  of  a  work- 
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«hop.  or  unplwed  of  those  e-7*lu»t«<l?  To 
wli»t  txtent  •«  1iimdlc«pped  lndlTldu*U, 
plaoad  in  worktops  by  r«h»bUlt»tlon  ftn' 
elM  for  training  purpoae*,  lntogr«t«d  vlth 
•xunCtod  •TAluAtlon  cllenU  and  terminal  em- 
plo7«M  of  tba  workshop?  What  U  the  na> 
ture  and  decree  of  the  handicaps  of  the  In- 
dividual* placed  In  workshop*  for  training 
or  extended  evaluation  purpoees? 

6.  How  many  handicapped  Indtrldualfl  are 
In  extended  employment  In  sheltered  work- 
■hops?  What  U  the  nature  and  degree  of 
their  handicaps?  What  type  of  employment 
activities  are  provided?  How  many  individ- 
uals are  ultimately  placed  In  oompetltlTe 
employment? 

8.  How  many  Individuals  In  workshops  are 
In  terminal  employment?  Wiiat  Is  the  nat\ire 
and  degree  of  their  handicaps?  What  are  the 
standards  used  by  rehabUltatlon  agencies  or 
workshop  personnel  for  determining  that 
these  Individuals  are  incapable  of  competi- 
tive employment?  How  might  careers  ladder 
opportuxUties  within  workshops  be  developed 
to  enable  handicapped  individuals  to  move 
into  competitive  employment? 

7.  What  are  methods  for  the  determination 
of    wages    for    handicapped    Individuals    in 
workshops?  What  distinctions  are  there  be- 
tween piece  work  and  hourly  employees?  How 
many  persons  are  receiving  wage  subsidies? 
What  are  the  amounts  of  such  subsidies  and 
the  sources  of  funding  for  such  subsidies? 
What  effect  do  wage  payments  have  on  the 
amount    of    public    assistance    received    by 
handicapped  individuals  In  workshops,  since 
assistance  payments  vary  from  state  to  state? 
What  Is  the  relationship  of  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  workshop  to  the  amount  of 
wages  paid?  What  is  the  relationship  of  the 
types  of  contract  work  performed  by  work- 
shops to  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  em- 
ployees? What  U  the  relationship  of  the  spe- 
cific abilities  of  the  employees  to  the  con- 
tract   capability   and    wage   paymenu?    IX> 
workshops  for   the   any  parUcvUar   type   of 
handicapped  individuals  generally  pay  higher 
wages  than  those  paid  In  other  workshops? 
If  this  la  true,  Is  It  because  of  their  contract 
work  or  because  they  receive  their  contracts 
through  a  single  source?  How  are  contracts 
procured?   Is  the   type  of   contract  pursued 
by  a  workshop  related  to  he  needs  of  pres- 
ent workers,  or  are  workers  selected  by  Jobs 
available?  Are  there  any  state,  regional  or 
national  procurement  and  coordination  proc- 
esses  available   for   obtaining   contracts   for 
sheltered   workshops?   What   should   such   a 
process  entaU?  Compare   wage  payments  to 
handicapped  workers  In  sheltered  workshops 
to  payments  made  for  similar  employment  to 
workers  In  competitive  employment  In  com- 
parable labor  markets  or  otherwise. 

8.   Has  the   Wage  Hour  and  Public   Con- 
tracts Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
Issued  oertlflcatloDs  of  exemption  from  the 
prevailing    minimum    wage    for    Individual 
handicapped   workers    within   workshops   or 
have  they  been  Issued  on  a  blanket  basis 
per  workshop?  How  many  sheltered  work- 
shops have  been  Issued  exemptions  from  the 
minimum  wage  under  section  6  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  as  work  activity  cen- 
ters? What  Is  the  nature  and  degree  of  handi- 
caps   of    handicapped    Individuals    In    such 
centers?  To  what  degree  has  the  number  of 
such   exemptions   increased   annually   since 
1907?  How  often  do  officials  of  the  Wage  Hour 
and  Public  Contract*  Division  Inspect  shel- 
tered workshops  and  work  activity  centers 
to~  determine    compliance    with    minimum 
wage  requirements?  How  (rften  do  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare   Inspect  sheltered   workshops?   Offi- 
cials of  State  agencies? 

~  8.  What  fringe  beoeflta  are  provided  to 
handicapped  Individuals  In  extended  or  ter- 
mlnal  ecDployment  in  sheltered  workshope 
(e.g.    coverage    under    the    Old    Age,    Sur- 


vivors and  Disability  Insurance  Program  and 
Madlcare  of  Title  11  and  Title  xvn  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  uneiniHoyment  compen- 
sation; health  care  and  retirement  plana  to 
which  other  non-handicapped  workshop  em- 
ployees are  entitled;  and  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing)? 

10.  What  Is  being  done  to  coordinate  the 
wide  variety  of  vocational  training  programs 
administered  by  the  BehablUtatlon  Services 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  severely  handi- 
capped Individuals  who  appear  to  have  a 
high  chance  of  requiring  sheltered  employ- 
ment for  some  period  of  tttne? 

11.  Discuss  and  analyze  the  possible  forms 
of  wage  supplements,  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  their  effects  where  ap- 
plied. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Item 
11  of  the  committee  resolution  states: 

Discuss  and  analyze  the  possible  forms  of 
wage  supplements,  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, and  their  effects  where  applied. 

In  view  oi  the  imminence  of  this  de- 
tailed study,  including  a  close  scrutiny 
of  the  role  of  wage  subsidies  in  the  shel- 
tered workshop  setting  in  relation  to  all 
the  other  Issues  posed  in  the  Senate 
committee  resolution.  Senator  Hum- 
PHRXY  has  decided  not  to  proceed  with 
his  wage  subsidy  amendment  at  this 
time. 

I  think  that  is  a  wise  decision  and  that 
action  on  a  wage  subsidy  program  would 
be  premature,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
strong  opposition  which  has  been  regis- 
tered to  such  an  amendment  from  a 
number  of  groups  and  individuals.  In 
that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point  materials  which  Senator 
Humphrey  has  requested  be  Included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RxHABU-rrATioN  Act  op  1972 
(Statement  of  Senator  HuMPHmrr) 
Mr    President.  I  strongly  support  S.  3987. 
the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of   1972,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic  Welfare,   and   urge   its   suloptlon   by   the 
Senate.  It  Is  essential  that  this  progressive 
legislation  be  enacted,  to  promote  innovative 
and  comprehensive  approaches  In  rehabilita- 
tion   services    for    mentally    and    physically 
handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, and  to  focus  upon  applied  research 
and  the  development  of  technology  and  de- 
vices to  help  solve  rehabilitation  problems 
of  handicapped  persons,  and  to  coordinate 
numerous  Federal  agency  responsibilities  and 
programs  In  this  increasingly  Important  field. 
Providing  for  a  major  expansion  of  funding 
authorizations — totalling  more  than  $4.9  bil- 
lion m  a  three-year   period — and  statutory 
authorities   for   rehabilitation   services,   this 
bill  correctly  emphaslaes  the  need  to  serve 
more   severely   handicapped   individuals,   to 
make  services  responsive  to  Individual  needs, 
and  to  make  every  effort  to  enable  handi- 
capped persons  to  lead  a  productive  and  fi- 
nancially Independent  life. 

I  applaud  the  committee  actions  to  give 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
leea  Administration  statutory  responsibility 
for  all  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  re- 
March,  and  training  In  connection  with  aerv- 
toes  to  handicapped  Individuals,  and  to 
establish  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped  In 
the  Offloe  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Kduca- 
tlon.  and  Welfare.  These  steps  will  firmly 
establish  the  priority  that  must  now  be  given 
to  the  planning,  coordination,  and  effective 


delivery  of  Federal  services  and  assistance  aa 
behalf  of  millions  of  handioapped  Americans. 
This  priority  is  correctly  reflected  in  tbi 
further  provision  to  establish  a  Federal  In- 
teragency  Committee  on  Handicapped  Bm- 
ployees  by  which  the  Federal  government  It- 
self can  and  should  assume  the  leadership  in 
hiring,  placement,  and  advancement  prse- 
tloea  with  respect  to  handicapped  persons.  I 
welcome  the  additional  requirement  for  an 
affirmative  action  progrsm  under  which 
Federal  contractors  shall  undertake  to  em- 
ploy and  advance  In  employment  qualified 
handicapped  individuals.  Moreover,  section 
604  of  this  bUl  specifically  prohibits  dis- 
crimination against  an  otherwise  qualified 
handicapped  or  severely  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual, solely  by  reason  of  his  or  her  handi- 
cap, resulting  In  that  person  being  excluded 
from  participation  In.  or  denied  the  benefits 
of.  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  at  the  Inclusion  of 
these  provisions,  which  carry  through  the 
Intent  of  original  bills  which  I  introduced. 
Jointly  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy) .  earlier  this  year.  8.  3044  and  S.  3468, 
to  amend,  respectively.  Titles  VI  and  vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  persons  with  a  mental  or  phys- 
ical handicap  to  participate  In  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance,  and  to  make  dU- 
crtmlnatlon  in  employment  because  of  these 
handicaps,  and  In  the  absence  of  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification,  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice.  The  time  has  come  to 
firmly  establish  the  right  of  these  Amerlcani 
to  dignity  and  self-respect  as  equal  and  con- 
tributing members  of  society,  and  to  end  the 
virtual  isolation  of  millions  of  children  and 
adults  from  society. 

Finally,  there  are  several  committee  pro- 
visions In  this  bUl  which  deserve  partlculsr 
conunendatlon : 

Clarification  In  the  definitions  of  "handl- 
ci4>ped  Individual,"  "comprehensive  rehabi- 
litation services,"  and  "severely  handicapped 
Individual;" 

— The  designation  of  q?eclal  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities for  financial  assistance  for  re- 
habUltatlon faculties  for  severely  handicap- 
ped deaf  Individuals,  for  the  establtehment 
and  operation  of  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  In- 
Jury,  and  for  grants  for  services  to  persons 
suffering  from  end-stags  renal  disease  and 
for  services  to  older  blind  Individuals; 

— A  demonstration  grant  program  for  re- 
habUltatlon services  for  handicapped  mi- 
grant or  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their 
famUles; 

— The  extension  of  rehabUltatlon  facUlty 
grant  authorizations  which  include  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults: 

— And  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Arch- 
itectural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board,  composed  of  the  heads  of  prin- 
cipal Federal  Departments  and  agencies,  or 
their  designees,  and  responsible  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  standards,  under  existing 
law,  to  eUmlnate  such  barriers  In  housing 
and  travel  confronted  every  day  by  handi- 
capped persons,  and  to  develop  alternative 
measures  to  solve  these  iwoblema. 


AMENDMXNTS  BT  SKKATOS  HTJMPHaET 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Senate  floor  man- 
agers on  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1972  have 
accepted  my  amendment.  In  revised  form,  to 
provide  for  vocational  and  comprehensive  re- 
habUltatlon services  for  pubUc  safety  officers 
disabled  In  the  line  of  duty  m  dealing  with 
a  criminal  act  or  working  under  a  hazardous 
condition.  Such  aaslstaace  Is  of  crucial  im- 
portance If  these  public  servants,  handi- 
capped In  the  course  at  protecting  society. 
are  to  conUnue  to  live  with  dignity  and  self- 
respect  m  pursuing  new  occupational  careers. 

I  also  appreciate  the  notification  made  in 
the  course  of  Senate  debate  on  this  blU.  of 


mv  further  amendment  to  establish  a  dem- 
oMtratlon  program  to  determine  the  feaslbU- 
Itv  of  wage  supplement  payments  to  men- 
t^T  and  physically  handicapped  and  eevere- 
iT  handicapped  indlTlduala  who  are  employed 
ia  8  long-term  basis  In  rehabUltatlon  facili- 
ties which  are  sheltered  workshops  or  work 
acUvltles  centers.  I  believe  it  is  profoundly 
wrong  that  these  persons  should  be  Instltu- 
Uonallzed  when  with  a  modest  Income  they 
could  be  enabled  to  Uve  Independently  and 
function  normaUy  In  their  famUles  and 
ocwununlttes . 

My  amendment  represents  the  first  Isgia- 
Utlve  formulation  of  a  feasibility  study  on 
wage  supplements,  based  upon  recommend- 
ations made  over  the  last  several  years  by, 
among  others,  a  previous  Secretary  of  La- 
bor and  the  President's  Conamlttees  on  the 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and  on 
Mental  Retardation.  The  program  I  have 
proposed  Is  designed  to  promote  maximum 
IncenUves  to  enable  handicapped  and  le- 
verely  handicapped  Individuals  In  sheltered 
work  situations  to  achieve  the  highest  level 
of  occupational  skUls  and  self-sufficiency, 
and  to  address  effectively  certain  basic  prob- 
lems In  the  operations  of  sheltered  work  fa- 
culties. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  propose  further  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  serious  needs  of  thousands 
of  handicapped  and  severely  handlci^ped 
Individuals  employed  In  such  rehabUltatlon 
faculties.  However.  I  am  de^ly  concanxad 
that  Immediate  action  be  taken  by  Congress 
to  enact  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972.  For 
this  reason,  and  In  recognition  of  certain 
basic  Issues  requiring  a  through  study  of 
sheltered  workshops  and  work  activities 
centers,  I  have  not  caUed  up  my  amend- 
ment for  Senate  action  at  this  time.  I  have 
noted  the  very  recent  action  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  re- 
quest that  such  a  study  be  undertaken.  This 
wUl  include  an  evaluation  of  wage  supple- 
ments and  alternative  means  of  providing 
the  additional  income  that  handicapped  per- 
sons employed  in  sheltered  work  situations 
require  to  become  reasonably  self  sufficient 
and  contributing  members  of  society,  rather 
than  to  experience  an  Isolation  from  society 
and  at  additional  public  expanse.  I  welcome 
this  committee  Inltetlve  and  urge  that  the 
recommendations  based  upon  this  study  be 
made  available  to  the  Congress  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time  to  facUltate  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  of  my 
own  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  92.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection : 

(f)  With  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  program  authorized  by  section  aoe,  the 
Secretary  shaU  lns\ire  that  the  provision  of 
services  under  such  section  is  coordinated 
with  similar  services  provided  or  paid  for 
under  health  programs  pursuant  to  other 
Federal  laws. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  present  Vocational  Rehabilitatioo 
program,  some  States  are  providing  for 
treatment  of  kidney  diseases,  including 
dialysis  or  transplantation.  Section  208 
of  the  bill  is  intended  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  authority  for  these  valuable 
programs. 

Other  authorities  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Including  those  imder  medicare  and 
medicaid,  are  also  being  used  for  kidney 
treatmait  programs.  It  is  important  that 
the  provision   of   services   under   these 


various  authorities  be  coordinated.  The 
amendment  seeks  to  assure  that  the 
Secretary  will  provide  for  the  needed 
coordination. 

Mr.  Preeidwit.  this  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  acceptable  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  pn  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  azvd  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentskh)  .  The  amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  strike  out  "Loans  and  kMkn 
guarantees  for  nuidemlzatlon  and  oonsitruc- 
tlon  of  rehabUltatlon  faculties"  where  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Table  of  Contents  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Mortgage  insoranoe  for  rrtiablll- 
tatlon  faculties." 

On  page  50.  strike  out  lines  12  throng  32 
and  Insert  the  foUowing  new  section  302: 

MOaTOAGK   mSTTaAMCX    rOB   ■KlfATI.lrATlOW 

FAcnxnas 
Sec.  203.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  tbla  sec- 
tion the  terms  "mortgage",  "mortgagor", 
"nacwtgagee".  "maturity  date",  and  "State" 
shall  have  the  meanings  respectively  set  forth 
In  section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Hoxising  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  subject  to  the  provtslona  of  sec- 
tton  212,  Is  authorised  to  Insure  90  per 
centum  of  any  mortgage  ( Including  advances 
on  such  mortgage  during  construction)  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  seotlon 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  aa  he  may 
prescribe  and  make  commitments  for  insur- 
ance of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date  of  Its 
execution  or  disbursement  thereon,  except 
that  no  mortgage  of  any  public  agency  ahall 
be  Insured  under  this  section  If  the  interest 
from  such  noortgage  Is  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authtwlzed  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  construc- 
tion of  a  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUltatlon 
faculty,  including  equipment  to  be  used  In 
Ite  operation,  subject  to  the  following  oondl- 
tlons: 

(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
demonstrates  abUlty  successfully  to  operate 
one  or  more  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  require 
any  such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  re- 
stricted as  to  minimum  charges  and  methods 
of  financing,  and.  in  addltisn  thereto.  If  the 
mortgagor  Is  a  corporate  entity,  as  to  capital 
structure  and  rate  of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the 
regulation  or  restriction  of  any  mortgagor 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  foregoing  matters, 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  contracts  with 
and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock 
of  interest  in  such  mortgagor  as  be  aaay  deem 
necessary.  Any  stock  or  interest  so  purchassd 
shaU  be  paid  for  out  of  the  BehabUltaUon 
Faculties  Insurance  Fund,  and  ahaU  be  rs- 
deenaed  by  the  mortgaigoi  at  par  upon  the 
termination  of  all  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Insurance. 

(2)  The  mortgage  shall  involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
estimated  replacement  cost  at  the  property 
or  project  not  including  any  cost  covered  by 
grante  in  aid  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  Act,  including  equipment  to  be  tised 
in  the  operation  of  the  rehabUltatlon  faelUty, 
when  the  proposef*  Improvements  are  com- 
pleted and  the  equipment  Is  Installed. 

(3)  The  mortgage  shall — 
(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 


periodic  payments  within  such  term  aa  the 
Secretary  shaU  preacrlbe,  and 

(B)  bear  Intoest  (exdmlre  at  premtum 
charges  for  insuranee  and  ssnrtos  ttmrgm,  tf 
any)  at  not  to  ezesed  such  per  centam  per 
annum  on  the  prlnetpal  oUigatloa  ootstaod- 
ing  at  any  time  as  tbs  Secretary  flnda  nsnee 
sary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(d)  The  Secretarr  rtuOI  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  tnvaranoe  of  mort- 
gages undsr  this  ssctlOD  wblcSi  ahaU  bepay- 
able  annually  in  adTanos  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  In  cash  or  in  debeattuvs  of  the  Be- 
hablUtatlon Facnitles  Insunmee  Fund  (es- 
tablished by  sabesctloa  (g)  of  this  section) 
Issued  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest.  In  ths 
case  of  any  mortgage  saeh  charge  than  he 
not  lees  than  an  amount  aqnlvalsnt  to  ooe- 
fourth  at  1  per  centum  per  annum  xtor  bm— 
than  an  amouzxt  equivalent  to  1  per  oentum 
per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at 
any  one  time,  wltteut  taking  Into  aooount 
delinquent  payments  or  prepayxBMiti.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  premtom  charge  hcfeln  pro- 
vided for.  the  Secretary  is  anthorleed  to 
charge  and  ocAlect  such  amounts  as  he  may 
deem  reasonable  for  the  appraisal  of  a  pro- 
perty or  project  during  construction:  but 
such  ehaigss  for  appraisal  and  Inspection 
shall  not  aggregate  mors  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  original  principal  face  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 

(e)  Ttae  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  ar.y  DMjrt- 
gage  Insured  under  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Insofar  as  ap- 
plicable) with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgagee  under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  with 
respect  to  the  insurance  of  mortgages  under 
title  U  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Ths 
Secretary  may,  pursuant  to  a  formal  dtisgar 
tion  agreement  containing  regulations  pra- 
ecrlbed  by  him.  delegate  to  the  Secretary  at 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmetit  authority 
to  administer  this  section  and  section  20S  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e) .  (g) , 
(h),  (I),  0).  (k),  (1),  and  (n)  of  ssction  307 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  apply  to 
mcMtgages  Insured  tinder  this  section;  ex- 
cept that,  for  the  purposes  of  theli  appUca- 
ttm  with  respect  to  such  mortgages,  all  refer- 
ences In  such  provisions  to  the  General  In- 
surance Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
BehebUltatlon  Faculties  Insurance  Fund,  and 
all  references  in  such  pra^riaions  to  "Secre- 
tary" shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(g)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  RehabUl- 
tatlon Faculties  Insurance  Fund  which  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  carrying  out  all  the  Insurance  provisions 
of  this  section.  All  mortgages  Insured  tmder 
this  section  shall  be  Insured  under  end  be  ths 
obligation  of  the  Rehabtlltetlon  FseOlttes  In- 
surance Fund. 

(3)  The  general  expenses  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  insured  under 
this  section  may  be  charged  to  the  Rehabili- 
tation l^actlltles  Insurance  Fund. 

(3)  Moneys  In  the  BehabUitetlan  Facili- 
ties Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the  cur- 
rent operations  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages Insured  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  Invested 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  ot.  or  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prlnci- 
p«a  and  interest  by.  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  purchase  In  the 
open  market  debentures  l«ued  as  obllratlons 
of   the   RehabUltatlon    Faculties   Insurance 
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Pund.  Such  purch««e»  ahaU  be  made  »t  a 
prlo*  wblch  will  provide  an  Investment  yield 
U  not  laaa  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  InveatmenU  authorized  by  thla  secUon. 
Debenturea  to  purchased  ahall  be  canceled 
and  not  relaaued. 

(4)  Premium  chargee.  adjusted  premlimi 
chargea,  and  appralaal  and  other  fees  received 
oh  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any  mortgage 
under  this  section,  the  receipts  derived  from 
property  covered  by  such  mortgagee  and  from 
any  claims,  debu.  contracts,  property,  and 
security  assigned  to  the  Secretary  In  con- 
nection therewith,  and  aU  earnings  aa  the 
aoseu  of  the  fund,  ghall  be  credited  to  the 
EehabUltatlon  Faculties  Insurance  mnd.  The 
principal  of,  and  Interest  paid  and  to  be  paid 
on.  debentures  which  are  the  obligation  of 
such  fund,  cash  Insurance  paymenU  and  ad- 
justmenta.  and  expenses  Incurred  In  the  han- 
dling, management,  renovation,  and  dlapoaal 
of  properties  acquired.  In  connection  with 
mortgages  insurea  under  this  section,  shall 
be  charged  to  such  fund. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the  Re- 
habilitation racUltlee  Insurance  Fund,  and 
to  aaaure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  neceasary,  except 
that  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  mort- 
gages Inavjred  ahall  not  exceed  »a50.000,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Rt  this 
time  I  wish  to  dlacusa  very  brtefly  the 
pnrpofle  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  8.  3987.  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1972  as  reported,  contains  a 
provision,  section  202.  relating  to  loan 
guarantees  made  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  rehabilitation 
facilities.  ^.  ^  ^ 

The  amendment  to  S.  3987  which  I 
propose  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  correction 
to  the  committee  bill.  Section  202  as  now 
Included  in  the  bill  was  interpreted,  be- 
cause of  a  portion  of  a  letter  to  this 
effect  by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  be  applicable  to  all  rehabilita- 
tion facilities.  Information  brought  to 
my  attention  by  several  sources  indi- 
cates that  this  is  not  correct.  As  now 
written,  section  202  would  have  narrow 
application. 

It  would  only  apply  to  rehabilitation 
facilities  which  are  a  part  of  an  Inte- 
grated program  of  medical  and  voca- 
tional evaluation  and  services  in  con- 
nection with  a  hospital  or  in  a  faculty 
which  Is  under  the  general  direction  of 
a  physician.  This  limitation  would  obvi- 
ously be  too  stringent  with  respect  to 
facilities  assisted  under  the  rehabUita- 
Uon  Act  of  1972. 

The  amendment  I  propose  Is  quite 
similar  to  that  provided  in  the  House- 
passed  bUl,  H.R.  8395.  It  would  provide 
mortgage  insurance  for  rehabilitation 
facilities  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Ad- 
ministration of  this  section  and  section 
203 — relating  to  annual  Interest  grants- 
may  by  formal  agreement  be  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

I  would  propose  a  ceiling  on  the  amoimt 
of  mortgagee  insured  of  $250  million.  No 
mortgage  of  a  public  agency  could  be  in- 
sured If  the  Interest  from  such  mortgage 
is  exempt  from  Federal  taxation.  The 
limitation  of  $250,000  on  individual  mort- 
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gages  contained  in  the  House  bill  is.  in 
my  opinion,  too  restrictive.  Other  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  virtually  iden- 
tical to  those  in  the  House  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  clar- 
ifying amendment  will  be  acceptable  to 
most.  If  not  all.  members  of  the  commit- 

Does  the  able  Senator  from  CaUfor- 
nla,  who  is  very  familHu-  with  this  mat- 
ter, have  a  comment  to  mal^e  In  reference 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr   President,  I  am 
ddighted  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  this  amendment  to  the 
bill,  as  reported,  and  concur  fully  in  his 
description  of  its  contents  and  the  rea- 
son for  our  initial  decision  not  to  in- 
clude it  and  our  reconsideration  of  that 
decision  and  our  conclusion  now  that 
this  provision  should  indeed  be  included 
in  8.  3987.  I  beUeve  that  there  is  no 
controversy   regarding  this  sunendment 
end  that  it  is  acceptable  to  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder   of 
their  time? 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,    I 
Sield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  •  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  [Put- 
ting the  question.] 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Richard 
Segal,  a  member  of  the  committee  staff, 
be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
point  out  one  particular  important  pro- 
vision of  S.  3987,  the  vocational  rehabili- 
taticxi  bill.  In  the  early  days  of  the  92d 
Congress,  I  introduced  S.  41,  a  bill  to 
create  a  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Center  for  the  Handicapped.  In 
my  continuing  concern  for  the  problems 
of  the  handicapped.  I  had  discovered  a 
glaring  deficiency  in  the  centralization, 
coordination,  and  availability  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  resources,  research 
findings,    technical    assistance,    reports 
and.  in  general.  Information  about  the 
activities      of      various      governmental 
agencies,  private  concerns,  communities, 
businesses  and  colleges  designed  to  ac- 
commodate   handicapped    persons.    In 
meetings  with  organizations  concerned 
with  the  handicapped  and  in  mail  from 
handicapped  persons  and  their  families 
and  friends,  I  have  found  that  few  Amer- 
icans are  aware  of  the  extent  and  availa- 
bility of  private  and  public  services  and 
programs  for  the  handicapped.   I   also 
found  a  general  lack  of  public  awareness 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  develop- 
mental disability  in  America,  the  human 
and  economic  loss  It  imposes,  and  the 
great  potential  for  Improving  the  lives  of 
the  disabled  through  modern,  compre- 
hensive services. 


In  response  to  these  findings,  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  to  create  the  National  In- 
formation and  Resource  Center  for  tbe 
Handicapped  hoping  it  would  serve  as  t 
point  of  contact  for  individuals,  familiea 
of  the  handicapped,  as  well  as  private  and 
professional  organizations,  city.  State, 
and  Federal  officials. 

The  proposal  for  the  center  has  met 
with  widespread  support,  and  I  was  en- 
couraged when  the  House,  earlier  thl« 
year,  included  a  provision  to  establish  the 
National  Center  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  its  bill  extending  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  I  am  further  encour- 
aged by  the  action  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Subcommittee  on  the  Hand- 
icapped included  the  national  center 
within  the  new  office  of  the  handicapped 
established  by  the  bUl  which  it  has  re- 
ported. 

These  are  extremely  important  steps 
towsird  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  to 
the  handicapped.  We  all  know  that  they 
can  be  helped.  Our  Nation  has  the  know- 
how  and  resources  to  restore  many  more 
of  the  disabled  to  productive  lives,  but  we 
cannot  do  so  unless  the  handicapped 
themselves  have  better  access  to  the 
various  types  of  assistance  available  to 
them.  The  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Center  for  the  Handicapped  can 
help  provide  that  access  and  lead  the  way 
to  more  meaningful  and  productive  lives 
for  millions  of  handicapped  citizens. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  3987,  the  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1972. 
The  bill,  which  I  cosponsored,  strength- 
ens and  expands  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation  program,   paying   tribute  to  its 
remarkable  history  of  success.  In  the 
past.  Congress  has  recognized  the  great 
achievements  of  the  program— in  1943 
extending  the  program  to  the  mentally 
ill  and  mentally  retarded,  in  1954  and 
1965  extending  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ized services  to  include  comprehensive 
vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjust- 
ment training  and  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  necessary  facilities.  In  1968, 
Congress  went  one  step  further  by  pro- 
viding crucial  evaluation  and  work  ad- 
justment services  needed  by  severely  dis- 
advantaged unemployed  individuals.  It 
is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that 
these  services  were  never  funded.  It  is 
my  hope  that  these  disadvantaged  In- 
dividuals, no  less  severely  handicapped 
than  the  physically  disabled,  will  begin 
to  be  served  through  the  Innovation  and 
expansion  grants  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  now  before  us 

In  all  the  discussion  of  the  "welfare 
ethic"  versus  the  "work  ethic"  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  point  that  this  "wel- 
fare" program  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
successful  social  programs  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  for  every  dollar  Invested 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  a  disabled  in- 
dividual, there  is  a  return  of  $5  in  in- 
creased earnings.  All  individuals  served 
under  this  program  are  poor.  Over  half 
of  the  clientele  served  have  no  Incomes 
when  they  apply  for  services;  90  percent 


have  Incomes  which  are  below  what  is 
ordinarily   referred   to   as   the   poverty 

level . 

The  bill  recognizes  that  there  Is  an- 
other goal  of  rehabilitation  than  the 
guarantee  of  a  job — that  is.  to  better  the 
lives  of  the  individuals  served,  to  pro- 
vide the  greatest  meaaire  of  independ- 
ence within  the  community  and  the  fam- 
ily In  recognition  of  that  aim.  the  bill 
earmarks  funds  for  the  severely  disabled, 
assuring  that  no  Ini'lvidual  will  be  denied 
rehabilitation  services  merely  because  his 
disability  is  too  severe. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be  aa- 
Bociated  with  this  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presiclent,  if 
there  &re  no  further  cmaendments — and 
I  know  of  none — ^I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
bill,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Califomia  has  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  Ids  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  nfll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

■me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  rollcall  was  continued. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannoft  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  clear  the  aisles? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats.  The  Senate  will  be 
In  order. 

Who  requests  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  line  28.  atrlke  out  "(1)". 

On  page  35.  line  24.  strike  out  "with  respect 
to  such"  and  strike  out  all  on  line  36  through 
"•700,000,000"  on  line  1  on  page  36- 

On  page  37.  strike  out  all  beginning  on 
line  1  through  line  23. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  In  of- 
fering this  sunendment.  I  do  not  offer  it 
because  I  feel  that  the  formula  presented 
in  the  pending  blU  is  an  inadequate  or 
unfair  formula.  I  say.  with  respect  to 
the  cwivlctions  of  my  colleagues  from 
certain  States,  that  In  the  subcommittee 
and  In  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  matter  of  the  formula 
was  a  difficult  subject.  We  ssteai  a  1_ 
time  attempting  to  devise  a  formuJartfiM 
would  take  Into  conslderatl<^i8e3?wal  fac- 
tors, remembering  that  really  the  re- 
called rural  and  urban  factors  of  long 
ago  must  be  reevaluated,  in  view  of  the 
Industrial  developments  and  population 
shifts  that  have  occurred  in  our  country. 
But  we  are  interested  In  this  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  legislation  moving  for- 
ward. There  are  so  many  strengths  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  that  we  do  not  want 
to  have  It  flounder  here  on  the  shoals 
of  a  fight  over  a  formula  that  has  been 
established  through  the  years. 

For  that  reason,  after  consultation 
with  the  able  Senator  from  California 
smd  other  members  of  our  committee.  In- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWBiKiR)  and  especially  the 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  JAvrrs) ,  I 
have  offered  the  pending  amendment.  I 
do  it,  in  a  sense,  on  my  own  responsibil- 
ity, but  hoping  that  we  can  arrive  at  an 
agreement  so  that  we  go  back  to  the 
basic  formula  which  has  been  a  part  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  BRVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.    ERVIN.    As    I    understand    the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  It  would  re- 
store the  formula  previously  used. 
Mr.  RJ^TOOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  it  would  abolish  the 
formula  under  which,  as  I  imderstand  it. 
40  StAtes  suffer  a  loss  or  a  decrease. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  not  correct. 
We  would  hare  had  additlonsd  benefits  to 
28  States  under  the  formula  that  was 
presented,  with  22  States  losing  funds. 
West  Virginia,  under  the  formula  that 
was  in  the  bill,  suffered  somewhat;  but 
I  felt  that  was  necessary  because  I  was 
trying  to  think  of  the  problems  of  aU 
States.  We  endeavored  to  develop  a  fair 
allocation  system. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
on  his  sunendment.  because  I  think  it 
gets  us  out  of  a  sort  of  unhappy  legis- 
lative dlfBculty. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  frcwn  North  Carolina  that  this 
is  very  important  legislatltm.  Many 
strengths  are  built  into  it.  so  that  I 
would  not  want  it  Just  to  disintegrate 
into  a  contest  here  over  the  formula. 

Frankly,  we  were  attempting  to  mod- 
ernize the  formula,  if  one  wants  to  use 
that  word,  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indus- 
trial society  and  population  shifts. 
Nevertheless.  I  offer  the  amendment  to 
go  back  to  the  basic  formula. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  a  fact  that  under 
the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  all  New  England 
States  would  lose  substantially  from 
what  they  would  receive  if  the  formula 
now  in  the  bill  prevailed? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Under  the  formula 
in  the  bill  as  brought  to  the  floor,  we 
would  have  helped  the  New  Engianri 
States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true.  And  under 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  all  6  New  England  States  would 
lose  from  the  formula  which  is  prc«x)eed 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  Re- 
grettably, when  we  alter  funding  for- 
mulas, someone  gains  and  someone  loses, 
if  one  wishes  to  put  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
argue  the  situation,  because  it  has  been 
a  long  time  since  I  have  been  on  that 
committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator would  serve  on  it  ably  if  he  were  on 
it  now,  as  he  did  in  prior  service. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  who  con- 
trols the  time  in  opposition  ? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  in  famr  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, and  to  prevent  this  bill  from 
being  stalled.  I  am  reluctantly  willing  to 
go  along  with  ttie  amendment.  However. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  made  only 
the  most  minor  modification  in  the  for- 
mula in  committee  so  that  no  State 
could  possibly  receive  less  than  its  basic 
State  allotment  now.  and  indeed,  every 
State  would  be  guaranteed  to  receive 
more  than  its  present  dollar  allotment 
before  the  modified  fomuda  would  take 
effect  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  allotment  under  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  bill  based  upon  an  ap- 
propriation in  excess  of  $700,000,000.  In- 
deed, we  made  changes  in  committee  to 
raise  the  "grandfathered"  level  from 
the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  level 
to  $700,000,000  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 100*  aK 

I  think  all  Senators  should  under- 
stand fully  the  gross  inequity  of  the  ex- 
isting HUl-Burton  formula  which  we 
have  tried  to  ameliorate  somewtiat. 
Under  the  present  formula,  17  States  re- 
ceive more  than  double  California's  per 
capita  distribution  of  fiscal  year  l»73 
budget  formula  grant  funds  for  each  es- 
timated handicapped  individual  within 
the  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  0\e  Rscord 
at  this  point  a  chart  showing  dtetrtba- 
tions  of  vocational  rehabilitation  funds 
under  the  present  HlIl-Burton  lonmila 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal  year  197S. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rjccord. 
as  follows : 
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and  Welfare:  Based  on  amounts  States  are  able  to  match 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  also  stress  that  at  no  time  did 
we  who  represent  the  more  populous 
States    suggest    that    the    distribution 
should  be  made  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
population.   We   accept   the  validity  of 
Uklng  into  account  as  a  major  factor 
the  State's  per  capita  income  inverted. 
To  illustrate,  at  present  California  with 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  re- 
ceives about  6  percent  of  the  formula 
grant  allocation.  If  a  formula  of  per 
capita  income  multiplied  by  population 
were  adopted  without  squaring  the  per 
capita  allotment  percentage,  as  is  pres- 
ently    done     with     the     Hill-Burton 
formula.  California  would  get  8  percent 
of  the  allotments— «till  far  short— 25  per- 
cent  of  its  population  share.  And  we 

have  not  even  proposed  this  degree  of 
modification. 
Instead  we  proposed  much  less  of  a 

change.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  in  the  control  of  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  minority  leader,  as  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Such  will 
be  the  assumption,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had.  i  t-hink,  In  all  our  experiences  here 
this  constant  problem  arising.  Must  we 
perpetuate  injustice,  because  it  la  the 
"Inertlal  thing  to  do?"  The  current  for- 
mula now  law  would  perpetuate  a  serious 
and  basic  injustice. 

The  reason  it  does  is  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  march  of  time  or  progress. 
It  had  its  origin  18  years  ago.  The  Sena- 
tor who  in  a  sense  brought  us  to  where 
we  are  at  this  particular  moment  to  tbe 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  South 
Carolina's  income  per  capita  is  about 
one-half  of  that  of  Connecticut,  which 


is  the  highest  on  the  list.  But  under 
the  formula  which  is  now  sought  to  be 
perpetuated.  South  Carolina  for  each 
handicapped  person— mind  you,  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  fattening  up  the  SUte  s 
role— would  get  roughly  four  times  per 
capita  what  Coimecticut  gets. 

Is  that  fair,  even  on  any  basis?  The  per 
capita  income  of  South  Carolina  com- 
pared to  Connecticut  is  twice  as  much. 
But  by  perpetuating  an  absolutely  ob- 
solescent formula.  Just  because  we  want 
to  get  on  with  the  biU,  which  is  what 
this  comes  down  to.  the  Senate  is  going 
to  perpetuate  an  injustice  for  a  long 
time,  simply  because  of  inertia,  because 
one  Senator  got  up  and  said.  "I  do  not 
like  it." 

If  that  is  the  way  we  legislated  around 
here  Mr.  President,  we  would  have  some 
pretty  bad  bills  and  some  unjust  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  look  down  this  list, 
what  has  happened?  We  now  have  ap- 
propriations of  $560  million  a  year,  and 
under  this  bill  we  are  grandfathering  ev- 
erybody at  $700  million,  precisely  because 
we  were  hoping  that  people  would  be 
reasonable.  It  is  only  when  appropria- 
tions exceed  $700  milBon.  and  my  guess 
is  that  there  Is  very  littie  likelihood  of  it, 
in  the  near  future,  then  a  new  formula 
Is  put  into  effect  for  the  amount  over 
$700  million  only.  But  what  is  the  new 
formula?  The  new  formula  still  cranks 
into  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  ap- 
propriation over  $700  million  the  reverse 
per  capita  Income  factor.  Two-thirds  of 
the  excess  is  based  on  population. 

So  that.  Mr.  President,  the  important 
point  that  I  am  making  here  is  this:  We 
are  not  arguing  now  about  what  any 
State  will  get  on  the  old  formula  up  to  a 
much  higher  ceiling  than  it  is  at  today. 
We  are  talking  about  the  increment ;  that 
is.  what  may  happen  in  the  future. 

I  think  it  is  most  demeaning  to  the 
Senate  that  the  minute  we  get  into  one 


of  these  debates,  everybody  begins  to 
tote  up  how  many  States  profit  and  how 
many  States  lose. 

I  think  the  important  thing  to  note  is 
that  always  the  States  that  pay  the  most 
taxes  lose.  They  are  ordained  to  lose; 
notwithstanding  that  my  own  State, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  rich  State. 
is  almost  busted,  as  everybody  knows.  It 
has  a  big  income  tax  and  a  sales  tax  and 
had  to  crank  in  money  from  revenue 
sharing  which  it  did  not  have  in  order  to 
balance  its  budget  as  required  by  the 
State  constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  just  as  anxious  as 
anybody  else  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  get  on  with  the  business  at  the 
cost  of  injustice.  If  the  Senate  wants  to 
legislate  injustice,  let  It  at  least  face  the 
issue  and  vote  It  up  or  down  and  legislate 

it  that  way.  ^^.  ^  .        , 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  Is  only 
fair  is  this.  We  have  a  2-year  bill  here 
after  the  present  fiscal  year;  that  Is  2^ 
years.  I  see  no  reason  whatever.  If  we 
are  going  to  roll  over  and  play  dead— 
which  is  what  we  are  doing  because  one 
Member  got  up  and  said  he  did  not  like 
it   and   tried  to  marshal  other   States 
similarly  situated,  to  say  they  do  not  lite 
it,  without  any  regard  as  to  whether  it  i» 
fair  or  unfair — why  this  should  be  for 
2Vi  years.  As  is  everybody  else,  I  am 
under  great  pressure,  but  If  the  Saiate 
wants  to  go  through  with  this,  I  wiu 
stay  here  tonight  as  long  as  It  takes.  In- 
cluding  3   o'clock  In  the  momhig  to 
resolve  it  properly    rather  than  dismiss 
It  due  to  the  hour.  That  will  be  toe- 
Injustice  should  not  go  unrecompenscd. 

Mr.  LONG,  wm  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  will  yield  In  a  moment. 
Just  let  me  finish  my  point. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  going  to  go  this 
way  and  roll  over  and  play  dead,  I  am 
going  to  do  my  utmost,  at  least,  to  re- 
duce this  bill  to  the  size  it  ought  to  be 


lust  for  this  and  the  next  fiscal  year.  At 
east  do  not  penaltee  us  and  Impose  tois 
artiflciallty,  which  Is  all  that  Is  being  hn- 
Dosed.  for  a  longer  period  ahead.  I*t  us 
insider  it  on  every  basis,  including  how 
long  it  will  last. 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President.  If  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
he  said  that  he  wiU  not  let  this  matter 
come  to  a  vote  unless  his  argument  pre- 
vails I  have  sat  here  a  considerable  part 
of  24  hours  when  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  debated  a  matter  with  which 
he  was  displeased. 

If  that  is  the  kind  of  ultimatum  we 
will  have  served  on  us.  if  that  is  what  I 
understand  the  case  to  be,  I  would  like  to 
toow  about  it.  so  that  I  can  go  home, 
because  there  is  no  point  in  my  sitting 
around  here  waiting  for  a  vote  that  is  not 
KOing  to  occur.  I  do  not  know  whetiier 
Uie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  stiU 
holds  the  record,  but  he  held  the  record 
for  the  longest  si)eech  in  the  Rbcord; 
and  If  he  indicates  that  he  is  equally 
adamant,  there  Is  no  point  in  my  staying 
around  the  Senate  Chamber  this  evening. 
lix   jAVrrs.  I  am  sorry  to  sUte  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  my  deai- 
friend  who  has  befriended  me  on  many 
occasions,  that  he  understood  me  incor- 
recUy  There  is  a  20-minute  limitation 
on  every  amendment.  I  have  no  desire  to 
tie  the  Senate  up  in  knots.  I  have  none 
at  all.  I  would  be  limited  in  any  event 
by  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  more  than 
one  amendment  was  necessary  notwith- 
standing the  fact  Uiat  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dolei  and  I  and  other  Sen- 
ators are  deeply  engaged  on  a  time  basis. 
Another  amendment  will  be  required  at 
the  tail  end.  If  otha-  amendments  are 
required,  I  will,  or  others  will,  offer  them. 
I  am  not  threatening  or  ultimatum- 
Ing  anyone.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we 
are  going  this  route,  it  Is  totally  new. 
unexpected,  and  different  from  anything 
contemplated  in  the  committee.   So  if 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  at  least 
for  myself,  whose  ox  is  being  gored,  with 
9  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  In  the  State  of  New  York  and. 
Incidentally,  with  10  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation ot  the  United  States  in  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from   California    (Mr. 
Cmwston)  ,  and  his  ox  is  being  even  more 
gored,  at  least  let  us  stay  here  and  do 
^rtiat  we  can  to  perfect  the  bUl  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  way  the  Senate 
wants  It  perfected. 

My  feeling  is  that  probably  not  more 
than  this  amendment  and  whatever  ac- 
tion we  take  on  it,  tind  one  other  amend- 
ment win  be  required;  but  I  cannot  stand 
here  and  say  to  the  Senator.  'Xefs  wrap 
it  up"  when  it  Is  a  completely  changed 
deal  and  completely  loaded  against  the 
citizens  of  the  urbanized  States  that  pay 
the  most  in  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  just  want  to  make  It  clear 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  if  he 
has  some  plans  that  require  Uie  Senate 
to  go  on  and  on  said  on  Into  the  night,  he 
can  arrange  to  keep  a  quorum  present 
because  I  will  not  be  here,  this  one  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 


Mr.  JAVITB.  The  Senator  is  really  Im- 
poeing  Ml  me  a  stricture  which  I  do  not 
deserve.  I  said  no  such  thing  and  I  meant 
no  such  thing.  ^     x     j 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  if  I  misunderstood 

the  Senator,  I  am  sorry.  I  thofught  he 

said  he  was  going  to  keep  the  Senate  in 

session  until  3  this  morning,  or  some  such 

thing.  ^^  . 

Mr  JAVrrS.  It  depends  on  the  number 

of  amendments  required.  I  do  not  believe 
very  many  will  be  required.  All  we  have 
said  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  time 
pressure,  when  we  are  faced  with  injus- 
tice, we  have  to  try  to  do  «o«nethlng 

about  H.  ^.     _^ 

Mr  President,  I  now  jrleld  to  the  sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastok^ 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  1  want 
to  join  my  good  friend  from  New  York  in 
the  rational  argumoit  he  is  making  here. 
I  am  surprised  at  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. Only  a  sh<xt  while  ago  we  had 
xmder  consideration  the  revenue-shar- 
ing bill  and  I  noticed  that  that  commit- 
tee In  order  to  aecommodate  itsdf  and  its 
members,  made  a  change  of  the  formula 
that  was  instituted  by  the  House,  and 
the  Senate  went  along  with  It.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  It  backed  up  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Now  the  committee  that 
is  managing  this  particular  bill,  after 
due  consideratiwi.  In  order  to  achieve 
justice  and  equity  with  reference  to  the 
IM^lan.  came  out  with  a  formula  that 
it  thought  was  proper.  This  was  resented 
by  those  who  profited  by  the  change  that 
was  made  In  the  revenue-sharing  bill. 
Here  we  are.  in  order  to  aoccwnmodate 
them  again.  The  ccanmlttee  has  seen  fit 
to  caiMtulate  and  to  accommodate  once 
again  those  who  pay  less,  but  always  get 

the  most.  .  .    ,  ^        * 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  unfair.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  result  will  be.  But  <»r- 
tainly  I  am  not  In  favor  of  this  conde- 
scension on  the  part  of  the  committee.  I 
think  it  is  an  unfair  compromise. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B«NTSKK>.  One  minute  remains  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  the  opptmwatshave? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  2  minutes 

remaining.  ^    ,  ^  ^A 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  the  1  minute  I  have  remaining. 
We  have  Just  had  a  discussion  about  this 
matter  and  in  the  effort  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  in  view  of  aU  the  problems 
which  we  face,  I  vouki  suggest  that  the 
bill  be  limited  to  1  year  after  tl»e  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  instead  ot  2  adfitional 
years  as  contained  in  the  bm.  and  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment,  if  that 
will  be  acceptable.  We  can  come  back  and 
reargue  the  case  a  lot  sooner  than  if  we 
had  a  2-year  bin.  .^    „  « 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  presume  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  section  100(a),  to 
take  up  the  question  of  the  formula  so 
that  we  can  come  back  later  for  part  B 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes.  That  is  fine.  What- 
ever is  the  formula. 


Mr.  CRANBTCW.  All  right. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  what 

Is  the  time  sltMationT  

The  PRB8IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  all  the  time 
that  remains. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Two  minutes.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  please? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ben- 
ate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
peat that  members  of  the  Commaittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  who  are  now 
in  the  Chamber  know  ttMU  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  attenapted  to  work 
toward  a  formula  that  he  believed  to  be 
fair— fairer  than  the  old  formula.  West 
Virginia  fimding  was  reduced.  All  Mem- 
bers worked  to  secure  equitoble  alloca- 
tions of  funding  under  the  bill.  I  feel, 
however,  that  there  are  many  impor- 
tant provisions  in  this  measure  that  need 
to  become  law.  That  la  the  reason  I 
offered  the  amendment  at  this  point. 

I  must  say  not  only  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  *Mr.  THiraiioKD  >  but  also 
seven  other  Senators  have  c<Mne  and 
indicated  to  me — such  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ekvim)  and 
others— that  they  feel  thrir  States  are 
being  discriminated  against  if  we  move 
from  the  existing  formula.  They  come 
here  in  good  conscience.  I  think  that  if 
we  cut  that  part  of  the  legislation  to  1 
year  from  2  years,  we  can  move  forward 
and  keep  the  many  provisions  of  this 
Ifigislaticn  which  are  so  forward-looking 
and  necessary.  I  would  hope  that  the 

Senate  will  agree  to  thi*.^ 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Gkavix).  All  time  has  now  expired. 
Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

the  desk  an  amendment 

The  PRESHHNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, all  time  having  expired 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

he  stated.  ,__ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  17,  lln*  1.  delete  the  semlooion 
and  BUbBtltute  "and". 

On  line  3.  strike  out  the  semicolon  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  line  8,  strike  out  from  "and"  to  "1976." 
on  line  4. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Can  I  accept  the  lan- 
giiage  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  as  a  modification  of  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  modify  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Chatr. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanlmous  consent 
that  I  may  modify  my  amendment  ac- 

cordin^y.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^  _, 
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The  text  of  \ht  Raiulolp)}  taaeiDdmtnt 
M  modlflcd  Is  u  f  oUow« : 

On  page  35,  line  23.  «trtk«  out  "(l)". 

On  p^e  96.  Un«  24.  itrtka  oat  "with  re- 
nMCt  to  cucto"  ^nd  Btrlk*  out  sU  on  Une  25 
through  "•700.000.000"  on  line  1  on  page  M. 

On  pftge  37.  ftiVu  out  »U  beginning  on 
line  1  through  line  23. 

On  page  17.  line  1.  strike  out  the  •emlcdon 
and  ln*ert  In  lieu  thereof  "and". 

On  line  2,  ttrUe  out  the  Mmlcolon  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  line  3,  >trlke  out  from  "and"  to  "1»75." 
on  line  4. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired  and  the  question  la  on 

agreeing  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Just 

a  minute — Just  a  minute 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order.  Regular  order,  please 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  la  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  want? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  say  one  word  on  this  ques- 
tion.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  asked  the  Senator 
how  much  time  did  he  want? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  may  have  2  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  propound  an  inquiry  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  who  has  offered  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  aay  that  the  point 
I  raised  here  is  not  in  derogatkm  of  any 
re&pect  we  have  for  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  or  New  York  or  any  other 
Senator.  It  is  simply  this,  that  It  appeared 
that  the  poorer  States  were  losing  money 
after  we  passed  a  certain  figure  here,  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  felt  if  we  are  going 
to  try  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  poorer  States,  ve  felt  this  formula 
would  be  the  best  one  for  that  purpose. 
I  should  like  to  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York :  The  amend- 
ment that  is  being  offered  now,  as  I 
understand  It,  would  limit  the  bill  to  1 
year? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  After  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  tenor  of 
the  amendment,  then? 

Mr.  MVITS.  Yee.  that  Is  the  tenor  of 
the  amendment  as  to  the  particular  pro- 
vlalon  of  the  bin  which  relates  to  the 
formula  the  Senator  has  challenged. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  to  page  37— Unes 
1  through  33,  as  I  understand  it.  the  bm 
would  not  refer  to  anything  but  Just  the 
present  formula.  However,  the  bill  would 
tanolnate  1  year  sooner. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  Is  corrvet. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  And  in  view  of  that 
fact,  would  it  not  be  proper  to  strike  out 
on  page  37,  lines  1  through  23. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  believe  that  Is  what  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 


dolph)  has  done,  amended  his  amend- 
ment in  that  way. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  that 
i3  the  modification  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  My  amendment  goes  to 
this  page  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  make  the  record  clear  so  that 
there  would  be  no  question  as  to  what 
the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  use  the  term  bill 
when  we  should  use  the  reference  to  sec- 
tion 100 1  a;  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Section  100  ( a ) . 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  is  the  formula  that 
the  Senator  has  challenged. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senate  is  now 
amending  pages  35,  36,  31,  and  17  of  the 
reported  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Page  17  ifi  the  one  I  am 
amoiding.  Page  37  has  to  do  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 

Virginia.  As  to  page  35 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  pages 
17,  35,  36,  aiul  37  are  all  being  amended 
in  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravil  ) .  All  time  has  expired  on  the 
amendment.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  blU. 

The  bill  (S.  3887)  waa  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  ot 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dojo- 
NicK)   be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H  Jl.  8395  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  that 
measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFMCER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  tall  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

HJl.  8396.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
aer vices,  to  authorize  grants  for  rehabilitation 
services  to  thoee  with  severe  dlsabmtlee,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
more  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  Hit.  8395  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  language  of  S.  3987,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion la  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (putting  the 
question). 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  the  bfQ  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
HAfiRY  F.  BYRD,  Jr.).  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  ( Mr.  Eagleton  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHHiY),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGovihw),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (MS*.  McImtyrx), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pill),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkmak)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Stevznson)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-liams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gez)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  F^jLHRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Httmphrit),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirh), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclMTYRi),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stzvxnson),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAMs)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakir  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGGS) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BvcxLKY),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLSWATza) ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gaimir),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pxrct),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mt.  Towxa)  are 
necessarily  &hsent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  are  absent  on  official  business 
to  attend  the  Intwrarliamentary  Union 
meetings. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YoxjiTG)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Hoggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
minois  (Mr.  Pxkct),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkr)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


AiHen 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bayb 

Beall 

Bclimon 

Beooett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Ca*e 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotion 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Edwards 
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Brvln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Oambrell 

Oravel 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hrusk& 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

McCIellan 

MlUar 

NAYS— 0 
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Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 

MuBkle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Prounire 

Bandolpb 

Blblcoff 

Both 

9axbe 

Scbwelker 

Smith 

Stannls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Welcker 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leadM  for  his  help. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  also  far  his 
Idnd  words. 


Allott 

Baker 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.. 
Sagleton 
Eastland 
Fulbright 
Ooldwater 


Grlflln 
Harris 
Humphrey 
Jordan,  N.C. 
McOee 
McOovem 
Jr.     Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mundt 
Pell 
Percy 


Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Tower 

WUllams 

Young 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  8395)  was  passed. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  c«i  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .  ^     ^  ,      , 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  3987  be  postponed  indef- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  tiave  acted  on  S.  3987  and  HJR.. 
8395  I  wish  to  thank  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  great 
help  in  scheduling  this  bill  for  such 
prompt  consideration  on  the  floor  today. 
I  know  that  they  share  a  warm  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  the  proWems  of  handi- 
capped individuals  and  the  purposes  of 
the  legislation  which  the  Senate  has 
adopted  today. 

Mr.  Presid«it,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  H.R.  8395  as  it  has 
been  amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
be  printed  as  a  separate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  leadership  I  wish  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thttrmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  worked  In  such  a  cooperative 
way  and  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take  so 
that  this  legislation  could  be  moved  for- 
ward expeditiously.  I  thank  them  and 
commend  them. 


ACT  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
FOREIGN  OFFICIAI£ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  15883.  _„,^„      ,>-, 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Gravxl)   laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing    its    diaagreanent    to    me 
am^Tirimi.nt«  of  the  Senate  to  the  bm 
(H.R.  15883)   to  amend  title  18,  United 
8t»*e'  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded 
ppuecv:on  of  foreign  offlclala.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votf  o' 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  'Mr.  Gravxl)  appointed 
Mr.  McClxllan,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Btm- 
dick,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Cook  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF 
CERTAIN  NATIONAL  FORESTS 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  ANDxaaoN) .  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representettves 
on  S.  447.  ^^  ^^        .. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  447)  to 
modify  the  boundaries  of  the  Santa  Pe. 
GUa  Cibola,  and  Carson  National  For- 
ests in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  which  waa  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Gila.  Cibola,  and  Canon  National  'JO"***- 
in  New  Mexico,  respectively,  are  modified  to 
include  the  following  described  lands: 

SANTA  FE  NATIONAL  FOMIST,  NTW  MXXICO  PBIN- 
CIPAI.    MBUSTAl* 

1  The  Canon  de  San  Diego  Grant,  situated 
in  townships  16,  17.  18.  and  19  north,  ranges 
1    2    and  3  eaat,  and  known  In  the  Office 


of  the  United  fStaxm  Surveyor  O*"*"^***!: 
part  numbei«l  3«.  oonflrmed  by  OwgJW" 
^  TTnltwl  States  of  America  <»  t*"«*!*^ 
of  June  1881,  and  patented  by  «"  ^J""?* 
States  of  America  in  accordanoe  wltt  M» 
Act   of   Conftrmatton   of   the    aist   day   « 

October  1M1-  , ♦ 

3  TOWnSMp  18  north,  range  1  eaet. 

aectum  8.  loU  1  through  8  toclurtve. 

TamoMbiB  18  north,  range  1  weet.  _^ 

Bactlon  1.  loU  1  through  *.  Inclusive,  jewt 
half  nartheaat  quarter,  and  eeet  ha^  nartn- 
weet  quarter.  

3.  Townablp  17  north,  range  a  east. 

Section  28,  lot  1. 

Section  38.  lots  X.  X  and  4. 

Township  17  nortCL.  range  3  eeet. 

section  19,  lota  I  and  3  In  acco«Unoe  with 
Gi.O.  plat  approved  AprU  28,  181B. 

Section  30,  lots  1  through  4,  inclusJv*. 

Section  31,  lots  1  through  3,  Inclusive  and 
lota  6  to  9,  inclusive. 

Section  32.  lote  1  through  4,  Inclualve. 

Township  Ifl  north,  range  3  eaat. 

Sections  B.  6,  7.  and  8. 

4  Township  15  north,  range  12  east. 
Section  29,  lots  3,  4,  and  5,  southwest  quar- 
ter southeast  quarter. 

Section  33.  loU  1,  2.  3.  and  4,  southwest 
quarter  southweet  cpiarter. 

5  Township  18  north,  range  13  east. 
Section   12,   east  half   southwest   quarter, 

southeast  qviarter. 

Township  18  north,  range  13  eaat. 
Section  6.  aU. 
Section  a.  all. 
Section  7.  aU. 
Section  8.  aU. 

Section  9.  west  half  southwest  quarter. 
Sec. .on  1«.  west  half  west  half. 
Sastlon  17,  east  half  east  half. 
Section  30.  east  half  northeast  quarter. 
Section  21.  west  half  west  half. 
Section  28,  west  half. 
Section  32.  all. 
Section  83.  aU. 

6  A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  In  the 
counties  of  Sandoval   and  Santa  Fe  In  tt»e 
State  of  New  M«rtco,  known  as  the  Caja  del 
Rio  Grant,  as  shown  upon  the  pis*  of  seld 
grant   on   me   In   the   United   States   Public 
Survey  omce  in  Santa  Fe.  Btow  Mealoo,  which 
plat  was  approved  by  the  United  States  •»- 
veyor  General  of  New  Mexico  cex  November 
23,  1894,  and  appxoved  Ly  tJhe  Court  of  Pri- 
vate Land  Claims,  through  Its  Deputy  Clei* 
Irene  L.  Chavez,  on  AprU  15.  1885.  and  rejwe- 
sentlng  a  survey  of  said  grant  as  made  by 
Sherrard    Coleman.    United    States    Deputy 
Surveyor,  May  8  to  18.  1894.  tinder  Contract 
Numbered  280.  dated  March  2«.  18»«.  which 
tract  of  land  Is  Intended  to  taolude  an  that 
portion  of  the  said   grant  extending  wert- 
wartl  to  the  mo  Grande,  but  exclurtve  of  the 
conflict  with  the  Cochltl  Pueblo  Orsnt  and 
which  waa  more  particularly  described  to  a 
deed  from  the  General  American  Life  In- 
sTirance   OompaAy  to   the  United  Btatee   of 
America  dated  November   IS,   1988,   and  re- 
corded in  Sandoval  County  In  book  4.  DB. 
pages  503-615.  on  Decem'oer  20,  1986. 

7.  A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  sltusrt«d  In  the 
ooimtles  <3t  Sandoval  and  Santa  Fe  tn  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  known  as  the  La  Ma- 
)wla  Grant,  as  shown  upon  the  plat  of  the 
Want  on  file  In  the  United  States  PublW 
Survey  Office  In  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico,  which 
plat  was  approved  by  the  Unlt«l  States  Sur- 
veyor General  erf  New  Mexico  ca  January  2S, 
1806  and  approved  by  the  Court  at  Private 
Land  Claims,  through  Its  Deputy  Clerk  Irene 
L  Chavez,  on  March  25.  1896.  and  represent- 
ing a  survey  of  said  Grant  as  made  by  Albert 
F  Kaslev.  United  States  Deputy  Survevor. 
June  28  through  July  7.  1896,  under  Coo- 
tract  Numbered  292.  AprU  20.  1886,  which 
tract  of  land  is  intended  to  include  aU  of 
that  portion  of  the  said  grsnt  exclusive  of 
the  oonmcts  with  the  Cochltl  Pueblo  Grant, 
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tb*  Maatta  da  Juan*  liopoa  Orant,  and  the 
Ca]a  dal  B^^  Oraat.  and  a  portion  of  the  said 
Ia  >faJM^  Orant  lying  aoutlx  of  th«  Corps 
of  Xnglnaers'  Road  ITumbared  00,  more  par- 
ticularly daacrlbed  u  a  line  beginning  at  a 
point  on  tbM  south  boundary  ot  the  Cochltl 
Pueblo  Grant  which  lies  south  89  degrees 
54  minutes  west  18.38  chains  ftom  the  half 
mile  comer;  thence  south  44  degrees  IS 
minutes  west  138.85  chains;  thence  south  81 
degrees  80  minutes  east  14.59  chains;  thence 
south  43  degrees  50  minutes  east  101.91 
chains:  thence  south  49  degrees  38  minutes 
east  34J8  chains  to  a  point  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  La  Majada  Grant  which 
lies  north  73  degrees  i8  minutes  west  18.18 
chains  ftom  the  4Vi  OUle  comer  on  the 
south  boundary  of  the  said  grant. 

8.  Township  14  north  range  13  east. 
Section  38.  north  half. 

9.  Township  16  north  range  14  east. 
Section  5.  aU. 

Section  8.  all. 

Section  37,  lot  8,  east  half  southeast  quar- 
ter. 

Section  34,  east  half  east  half. 
oiLA  wATiowAi.  roaxar,  ntw  mzxico  paiMcspAi. 
smuDiAir 

A  traot  or  paroel  of  land  situated  In  Orant 
County.  New  Mexloo,  in  townoblp  17  south, 
ranges  13  and  13  wast,  aa  shown  In  the  office 
of   tba   nmtad  States  Surveyor  General  on 
Supplemental  Plat  of  Retraoemanta  and  Be- 
surveys,  approved  by  the  S\irveyor  General  on 
July  7.   1908,  eJcoepUng  that  portion  of  the 
said   military   reservation   lying   south   of   a 
line   described  as  follows:    Beginning   at  a 
point  which  Is  the  Intersection  of  the  north 
right-of-way  line  for  State  Highway  180  with 
the  east  boundary  of  the  raaarratlon:  thence 
southwesterly   along  the  highway  right-of- 
way  to  the  south  line  of  section  26;  thence 
westerly  along  the  section  line  between  sec- 
tions 36  and  36  to  a  point  lying  735  feet  west 
of  the  quarter  comer  between  aald  sections: 
thence   north    47   degrees   03    minutes   east 
588  feet;  thence  north  18  degrees  18  minutes 
west   3,300   feet;    thence   west  4.110.34  feet; 
thence   south    01    degree    43    mlnutee    east 
3,861.34  feat  to  the  quarter  corner  between 
seetlona  38  and  36:    thence  westerly  along 
the  section  line  to  the  west  boumlary  of  the 
amU  military  leaervatlon. 

CAB80M  NATIORai.  rOBXBT,  NTW  MXXICO 
pUKCtPSL  lOBIDIAir 

1.  Township  35  north,  range  13  east. 
Section  38,  lota  4  and  13. 


CIBOLA  NATIOJKAI.  VOUEST,  NXW  MXXICO 

pan«C3PAL  iraamTAW 

1.  Townahlp  10  north,  range  llweet. 

Sectiona  1  through  a,  Inclualve. 

Sections  U)  throu^  15,  inclusive. 

TowndUp  11  nortti,  range  11  west. 

Sectlxms  1  through  3.  Intduslve. 

Sections  10  through  15.  Inclualve. 

Sections  33  through  37,  Inclusive. 

Sections  34  through  36,  Lnolualve. 

Townahlp  13  north,  range  11  weet. 

Sections  81  through  38,  Inclusive. 

3.  A  tract  of  land  in  township  14  north 
range  16  weet  which  was  originally  a  portion 
of  the  Fort  Wlngate  Military  Reservation  as 
established  by  Xsecutlve  order  of  February 
18,  1870.  more  particularly  described  as:  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  which  is  the  quarter  cor- 
ner common  to  section  3  of  township  14 
north  range  16  weet  and  section  35,  town- 
ship 15  north  range  16  west;  thence  south- 
erly along  the  Cibola  National  Forest  bound- 
ary approximately  3  miles  to  the  quarter  oor- 
ner  common  to  sections  14  and  33  in  unsur- 
veyed  township  14  north  range  16  west; 
tbence  westerly  along  the  Cibola  National 
Fonst  boundary  apprcalmately  4>4  miles  to 
a  point  on  the  east  boundary  of  the  Fort 
Wlngate  Ordnance  Depot,  designated  361  + 
00  south  and  30  +  00  east  Wlngate  Ordnance 
Depot  coordinating  system;  thence  northerly 
along  the  Wlngate  Ordnance  Depot  east  fence 
approximately  10.285  feet  to  a  point  desig- 


nated 358  +  IS  south  and  30  +  00  east 
Wlngate  Depot  coordinating  system; 
thence  In  a  random  northeasterly  direc- 
tion along  the  Wlngate  Depot  fence  system 
approximately  8.500  feet  ta  a  brass  cap  set 
In  concrete  which  la  the  northweet  comer 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  School  tract;  thence 
due  south  6,393.84  feet  to  a  brass  cap  set  In 
concrete  which  is  the  southwest  oomer  of 
the  school  tract;  thence  due  east  7.738.15 
feet  to  a  3- Inch  pipe  which  la  the  southeast 
oomer  of  the  school  tract;  thence  due  north 
0,716.00  feet  to  a  brass  cap  set  in  concrete 
which  Is  the  northeast  oomer  of  tlie  school 
tract;  thence  easterly  approximately  1% 
miles  to  the  point  of  beginning,  oontainlng 
6,810  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sxc.  3.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Car- 
son National  Foreet  In  New  Mexico  are  modi- 
fled  to  exclude  section  16,  township  24  north, 
range  11  east.  New  Mexico  principal  merid- 
ian. 

Sac.  3.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  all 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  In  the 
areas  described  In  section  1  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  added  to  the  national  forests  as  listed 
in  that  said  section,  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered In  accordance  with  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 

Sxc.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  903),  the 
boundaries  of  the  Santa  Fe,  GUa,  Cibola,  and 
Catson  National  Forests,  as  modified  by  sec- 
tilon  1  of  this  Act.  shall  be  treated  as  If  they 
were  the  boundaries  of  those  forests  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  447  corrected 
some  typographical  errors  and  also  made 
two  substantive  changes.  The  House 
struck  section  3  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  which  proposed  a  statutory  with- 
drawal of  lands  within  that  portion  of 
the  Old  Port  Bayard  Military  Reserva- 
tion to  be  added  to  the  Qila  National  For- 
est. These  lands,  if  so  withdrawn,  would 
not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  pubUc  land 
laws,  including  the  mining  laws,  unless 
authorized  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior.  These  lands  were  origi- 
nally withdrawn  in  1869  when  the  reser- 
vation was  established  and  have  re- 
mained withdrawn  since  that  time.  The 
elimination  of  section  3  will  not  in  any 
way  change  the  status  of  the  present 
wlthdiravml. 

The  House  also  amended  S.  447  to  as- 
sure that  valid  existing  rights,  if  any  will 
be  preserved  and  inserted  new  language 
to  aasure  that  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  September  3,  1964, 
the  Liand  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  can  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  waters  within  the  national  for- 
ests boundaries  as  enlarged  by  S.  447, 
If  they  are  primarily  valuable  for  outdoor 
recreation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  by  the 
Senator  trom  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Ander- 
son) that  these  amendments  are  accept- 
able to  him.  He  is  the  distinguished  spon- 
sor of  the  bill.  Therefore.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  S.  447.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


September  26 y  1972 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committer 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  tha  Committee  oa 
Armed  Servioes,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  14642.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  36,  1966,  Public  Law  89-606,  to 
extend  for  four  years  the  period  during  wiuch 
the  authorised  numbers  for  the  grades  of 
major,  lieutenant  colonel,  aad  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  may  be  increased,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1227). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servioes,  without  amendment: 

S.  3310.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  Unltsd 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  authorised 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  officers  In 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in  tbs 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-1238). 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1972— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  92-1229) 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14370)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  for  high-pri- 
ority expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  income  taxes, 
submitted  a  report  tiieretai,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

By  Mr.  Long,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  amendments: 

H.H.  1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Increase  benefits  and  Improve 
eligibility  and  computation  methods  under 
the  OASDI  program,  to  make  ImprovemenU 
In  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  chUd  health  programs  with  emphssta 
on  improvements  In  their  operating  effective- 
ness, to  replace  the  existing  Federal-State 
Public  Assistance  programs  with  a  Federal 
program  of  adult  assistance  and  a  Federal 
program  of  benefits  to  low-income  families 
with  children  with  Inoentlvee  and  reqiilre- 
ments  for  employment  and  training  to  Im- 
prove the  capacity  for  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  such  families,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1230)  (together  with  indi- 
vidual views). 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  report  on  H.R.  1. 

Mr.  President,  during  Senate  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  1,  including  votes.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Finance  Committee  staff  members  be 
permitted  on  the  floor;  Michael  Stem, 
Jay  Constantlne.  Jim  Mongan,  William 
Galvln;  and  the  following  persons  from 
the  Congressional  Reference  Service, 
Fred  Amer,  Joseph  Humphreys,  Frank 
Crowley,  and  Robert  Guttman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Routine  morning  business  transacted 
during  the  day  Is  printed  here,  as  fol- 
lows: 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  INOTJYE: 
S.  4026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Pto-Wah  Lo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 


8  4037  A  bUI  to  eatabllsh  the  Tijuana 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Referred  to  tha 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLKLLAN  (by  request) : 

S    4028.  A  bill   to  amend  title  35  of  the 

United    States    Code    to    provide    a    remedy 

for  postal  intermptlons  in  patent  and  trade- 

niark  cases.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THTJRMOND : 
8  4029.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1960.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 
ByMr.  TOWBB: 
S  4030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  approved  State  public  assistance 
plans  to  aliens  who  are  UlegaUy  within  the 
United  Statee:  and 

S.  4031.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevemie  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qtiallfled  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his 
dependents.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

3.  4032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  by  providing  au- 
thority for  the  Issuance  of  permits  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  port  and  ter- 
minal facilities.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTairs. 
Bv  Mr.  BHNTSEN : 
S.  4033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Ortu- 
zar-Varas  and  Maria  Pabla  de  Ortuzar.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  4034.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis 
Montero.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE : 
S.  4035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for  kidney 
transplantation,  hemodialysis  and  related  fa- 
cilities and  services  needed  for  comprehensive 
treatment  of  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
renal  disease.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  4036.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  4037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sockeye  Salmon 
Flsherlee  Act  of  1947  to  authorl»  the  res- 
toration and  extension  of  the  sockeye  and 
pink  salmon  stocks  of  the  Phaser  River  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purpoaes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
ByMr.  FONG: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  270.  A  joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


the  finest  salt  water  marshes  remaining 
along  ttie  California  coastUne.  Due  to  its 
size  and  its  naturad,  open  mouth  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  Tijuana  estuary  is  a 
valuable  habitat  for  a  large  variety  of 
birds,  fish,  invertebrates  and  other  wild- 
life, as  well  as  a  valuable  natural  attrac- 
tion and  scientific  and  educational  asset 
to  the  San  Diego  community.  TTie  estu- 
ary is  made  increasingly  more  valuable 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  very  few 
such  natural  habitats  which  are  in  a 
natural  state,  relatively  untouched  by 
the  effects  erf  man  and  his  technolcfy. 
Large  salt  marshes  such  as  the  Tijuana 
estuary  historically  existed  in  all  major 
bays,  but  few  have  not  been  destroyed 
or  severely  damaged  by  harbor  construc- 
tion and  pollution.  In  San  Diego  Bay 
alone,  80  to  86  percent  of  the  bay^  tide- 
lands  have  been  bulkheaded  or  filled  for 
industrial  and  commercial  purposes.  This 
situation  is  typical  of  southern  Califor- 
nia as  a  vrtiole:  While  California's  coastal 
wetlands  and  estuarine  acreage  is  about 
422.000  acres — less  than  half  of  1  percent 
of  the  State's  land  area — only  about  31,- 
700  acres  of  this  is  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. This  figure  is  less  than  25  percent 
of  that  which  existed  in  1900.  and  a  large 
portion  of  that  has  been  highly  modified, 
resulting  in  greatly  decreased  fish  and 
wildlife  values. 

Such  drastic  sdteration  of  estuarine 
environments  ignores  the  fact  that  they 
rank  with  forests  and  rivers  as  vital  nat- 
ural resources,  and  outrank  both  in  pro- 
ductivity and  versatility:  Estuaries  are 
among  the  most  naturally  fertile  and 
shared-use  areas  of  the  world.  However, 
due  to  man's  disinterest  and  misinforma- 
tion, coastal  wetlands  have  been  largely 
ignored  as  a  resource  in  need  of  protec- 
tion, while  development  of  all  sorts  con- 
tinues, carving  up  and  destroying  the 
habitat. 

While  there  is  a  vital  need  to  preserve 
these  natural  habitats  all  along  the  coast, 
the  Tijuana  estuary  is  particularly  de- 
serving of  govemmentEJ  protection.  As 
Sanford  Wilbur,  a  wildlife  biologist, 
sUted  in  a  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  memorandum: 

I  doubt  there  is  a  better  place  on  the  West 
Coast  to  use  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  monies  for  habitat  really  essential  to 
wildlife. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CRANSTON) : 
S.  4027.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Tijuana 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

NATIONAL   WIUDUn   KXTTTCX   IN    SAN   DIEOO, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plesised  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  establish  a  national  wUdllfe  refuge 
in  the  Tijuana  estuary,  a  natural  salt 
water  mso-sh  south  of  San  Diego,  Calif.. 
in  the  southwestemmost  corner  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  estuary  is  one  of 


The  area,  abimdant  in  plant  life  in- 
digenous to  a  fre^flowlng  salt  water 
marsh,  provides  an  exceaient  feeding 
groimd  and  gathering  place  for  all  types 
of  wildlife.  The  Tijuana  River  estuary 
and  adjacent  uplands  are  occupied  sea- 
sonally or  continually  by  at  least  173 
species  of  water  fowl  and  other  birds;  28 
species  of  fish,  and  42  species  of  large 
invertebrates  such  as  clams,  snails,  crabs 
and  shrimp  are  known  to  live  in  the 
estuary,  feeding  on  or  dwelling  within 
habitats  created  by  31  species  of  marsh 
plants.  All  this  is  made  possible  by  the 
high  quality  of  the  marsh,  a  result  of  the 
rapid  tidal  flushing  and  relative  absence 
of  pollution.  In  addition,  tour  species  of 
birds  known  to  inhabit  the  estuary  and 
adjacent  beach  and  uplands  are  on  the 
official  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  list  of  en- 
dangered species:  the  California  dapper 
rail,  the  brown  pelican,  the  California 
least  tern,  and  the  American  peregrine 


falcon.  Four  more  species  are  listed  as 
rare  or  endangered.  The  estuary  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  light- 
footed  rail  areas  remaining. 

Our  duty  to  preserve  this  natural  habi- 
tat is  one  we  owe  not  only  to  the  wild- 
life themselves,  although  that  is  a  major 
responsibility  in  itsrif.  The  migratory 
shoreblrds  and  water  fowl,  part  of  the 
Pacific  flyway,  are  protected  by  inter- 
national treaties,  obligating  us  as  a  Na- 
tion to  adequately  protect  these  species. 
And  this  protection  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  preservation  of  the  habi- 
tat on  which  they  depend. 

We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
quality  of  human  life  when  coiisldering 
the  role  played  by  such  natural  environ- 
ments. The  Udal  ebb  and  flow  through 
the  marsh  carries  algae  and  eel  grass 
plant  communities  and  plankton,  ^ilch, 
as  basic  energy  for  a  wide  variety  of  fish 
and  bird  life,  form  the  bottom  of  our 
food  chain.  The  fish  which  swim  into  the 
estuary  to  feed  are  a  link  in  the  chain 
supporting  the  fish  Industry  on  which 
many  depend  for  food  and  a  livelihood. 
Even  more  impjortant,  perhaps,  is  the 
need  we  as  humans  have  of  surfi  areas 
for  more  esthetic  reeisons.  The  Tljusma 
ffituary  is  now  used  for  a  number  of  scl- 
entlfio  and  educational  purposes,  as  an 
open  ail  laboratory  for  scientists  and 
school  children  alike.  It  also  serves  as  an 
escape  for  those  who  seek  out  a  place  for 
walking,  for  sitting  In  solitude,  or  merdy 
observiiig  the  natural  worid  in  a  pleas- 
urable surroimding,  away  from,  although 
close  to,  the  complex  world  they  are  a 
part  of. 

Our  need  of  areas  such  as  the  Tijuana 
estuary  certainly  is  not  going  to  dimi- 
nish as  time  passes.  The  San  Diego  South 
Bay  area,  like  all  urban  areas,  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  more  urbanlaed  and 
complex,  vrtth  open  space  diminishing 
and  natural  environments  disappearing 
under  the  high  priority  of  land  for  in- 
dustrial and  residential  development. 
Such  a  transformation  of  our  environ- 
ment is,  we  must  recognize,  irreversible, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  our  coastal 
wetlands.  It  does  not  take  much  In  ttoe 
way  of  human  interference  to  substan- 
tially alter — forever — the  fragile  ecosys- 
tem of  an  estuary.  All  along  the  ooBst, 
draining,  diking,  filling  and  dredging  of 
the  coastline  is  continuing,  as  develop- 
ment is  given  top  priority.  It  is  time  to 
reverse  this  trend,  by  protecting  our  re- 
sources from  such  thoughtless  destruc- 
tion. 

The  need  for  official  protection  of  the 
Tijuana  eetuary  has  been  reoognlaed  by 
all  levels  of  government.  In  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  plans  for 
a  national  coastal  estuarine  refuge  com- 
plex, the  Tijuana  eetuary  is  strongly  ree- 
ommended  as  an  important  element.  ITie 
State  of  California  Department  of  Fish 
and  Qame  and  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  are  also  strongly  suppor- 
tive d  preservation  ol  the  natural  halii- 
tat,  and  city  of  San  Dkego  planners  re- 
cently reoommended  protectian  of  the 
eetuary  in  the  city  plan.  A  Bureau  of 
9part  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  official 
stated  It  well: 


Time  Is  ruimlDg  out  for  key  eaSuartna  babl* 
tats  .  .  .  and  they  need  protection  now. 


m2» 

We  can  take  a  step  in  this  direction  by 
taking  rapid  action  on  this  legislation. 
The  Tliuana  estuary  Is  a  valuable  re- 
source, and  it  must  be  protected  before 
irreversible  damage  is  done. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  may  be 
prtntecl  in  the  R«co«d  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co»b,  as 
follows:  

8.  4037 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtaentativet  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  congress  assembled,  That,  m 
onter  to  pnmem  th«  TljuaBik  Batuary  in  lU 
natural  state,  rwsognlBlng  It.  value  aa  a  nat- 
ui»l  wndllfa  habttat  and  aa  an  educational 
and  scientific  aaaet  to  the  oommTinlty.  the 
Saeretar;  of  the  Interior  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  eetablUh  the  Tljuan*  National 
WlldllXe  Refuge  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  aa  the  "refuge")  aa  part  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

S»c  a.  (a)  (1)  The  refuge  Aall  consist  oi 
such  lands  and  water*.  ae<I»termlned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  the  foUow- 
ina  described  area: 

T108  Raw.  3B  BM:  W  V4  of  the  NE  »/«  of 
the  NW  %  of  sec.  5.  NW  %  of  the  KW  Vi  of 
Sec.  5.  W  \4  of  the  NK  ^  of  Sec.  8.  that  por- 
Uon  of  the  NK  Vi  of  the  NW  Vi  ly»ng  east  of 
the  mean  high  tide  line  of  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
T18S  B2W.  SB  BM:  the  W  V4  of  the  3E  %  ot 
the  SW  %  of  sec.  33.  3W  V«  of  tbe  BWJA  «« 
Sec  33.  M  V4  of  the  SE  %  of  Sec.  31,  SW  V4 
^Tthe  8«  ^  Of  sec.  31.  NW  V^J^^^^^^ 
of  sec.  31.  WIJ  of  the  NE  V4  at  aec.  81.  all 
that  portion  of  the  SB  %  of  Seo.  30.  and  the 

SB  y«  of  the  SW  >A  ot  3«5-  30. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provlalcns  of  par- 
agraph (1)  of  thU  subsection,  any  such  iwids 
under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  which  are  within  ttie 
Unltid  SUtee  Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Imperial 
Beach,  California,  ahall  be  included  aa  a  part 
of  the  refuge  only  with  the  advice  and  oon- 
aent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(b)  Upoa  determination  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  refuge  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  interior  shall  immedUtely  es- 
tablish the  area  agreed  upon  as  the  refuge 
by  publication  of  a  description  of  such  area 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sac  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
determine  recreational  and  educational  iise 
oompatlble  with  the  natural  stale  of  the 
eetuary,  and  shall  admlnUter  the  area  to  con- 
fonu  with  such  uses. 

Sk:  4    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
adn^nlster  the  refuge  in  accordance  with  the 
nrovlslona  of  the  Act  entitled  "An   Act  to 
provide  for  the  oonseryatlon.  protection,  and 
propi«aUon   of   native   species   of   fish    and 
wlldllfia.  including  migratory  birds,  that  are 
threatened  with   extinction:    to  oonsoUdate 
the  authorltlee  relating  to  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system:  and  for  other 
purposes",  that   approved   October   15.   196C 
(16  TT.S.C.  6«8dd  et  seq.) .  to  the  extent  that 
such  Act  18  not  inconsistent  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Unltwl  States  Naval  Air  SUtlon. 
Imperial  Beach.  Callfomia.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary   shall,  in  oooperatioo  with  agen- 
cies of  the  SUte  of  California.  Insure  com- 
oaUble   usage   of   estuary   lands   which   fall 
^thln  Border  SUte  Park  and  the  NaUonal 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

Sac.  8.  There  are  authortaed  t»  be  appro- 
priated-such  sums  as  may  be  neceeaary  to 
oany  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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for  postal  interruptions  in  patent  and 
trademark  cases.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
biU  to  amend  UUe  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  grant  reUef  from  delays  or  stop- 
pages in  the  postal  service  In  patent  and 
trademark  cases. 

The  patent  and  trademark  laws  of  the 
United  States  contain  certain  time  peri- 
ods, during  which  specified  actions  must 
be  taken  by  patent  and  trademark  ap- 
plicants and  owners  or  by  their  attor- 
neys or  agente.  PaUure  to  Uke  a  required 
acUon  within  the  statutory  time  period 
generally  results  in  a  forfeiture  of  some 
or  all  of  the  patait  or  trademark  rights 
involved.  There  has  occurred  in  the  past, 
and  may  well  occur  in  the  future,  dis- 
ruptions of  postal  service  because  of  la- 
bor   disputes    or    exceptional    circum- 
stances,  such   as   floods,   riots,   and   so 
forth  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  permit  the  Commlasioner  of  Patents 
to  provide  relief  from  Injury  sustained 
by    pat«it    and    trademark    applicants 
when  tliere  is  an  interruption  in  regu- 
lar postal  service.  Favorable  action  on 
this  bill  would  relieve  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  time  con- 
suming process  of  considering  the  merits 
of  individual  private  bills  for  relief  in  the 
event  of  an  interruption  of  postal  service. 


ing  tapes  which  were  broadcast  over  Ra- 
dio Hanoi. 

We  cannot  allow  our  Nation's  security 
to  be  threatened  by  trips  of  this  nature. 
I  am  sure  most  Americans  agree  that 
such  actions  are  damaging  and  harmf\il 
not  only  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole  but  also 
to  our  men  who  are  serving  thehr  country 
in  wartime.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  stop  unrestricted  travel 
to  enemy  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thtt  an  article  on  August  2,  1972,  in 
the  New  York  Dally  News;   an  article 
from    the    Guardian,    a    radical    news 
weekly,  on  August  9,   1872;   an  article 
from  the  Militant,  the  ofBcial  paper  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1972 ;  two  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  August  19.  1972, 
and  August  15,  1972;  three  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  on  Augxist  12,  1972, 
August  26,  1972,  and  September  8,  1972; 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
August  24,  1972;  and  an  article  from  the 
New   York   Daily   News   on   August  24, 
1972;  be  printed  in  the  Congrsssiokal 
Record  at  the  conclvision  of  my  remarks. 
I  also  request  that  this  bill  be  appropri- 
ately referred  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congrissiohu. 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  4028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  36  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  provide  a  remedy 


By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  4029.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  favored  the  strength- 
ening of  our  internal  security  system. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  close 
one  loophole  in  our  present  law  which 
the  trips  of  Jane  Fonda  and  Ramsey 
Clark  have  dramatically  exemplified. 
This  problem  is  the  travel  of  certain  U.S. 
citizens  without  official  authorization  to 
a  country  whose  miUtary  forces  are  en- 
gaged in  armed  confUct  with  the  miUtary 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

Through  nusguidtd  idealism,  certam 
citiz«is  have  become  tools  fo.  Commu- 
nist propaganda.  It  Is  one  thing  to  have 
misgivings  about  war.  but  quite  another 
to  willfully  cooperate  with  an  enemy  by 
naively  accepting  hla  every  assertlcai  as 
truth  and  by  broadcasting  his  propa- 
ganda to  our  troops  and  citizens.  These 
broadcasts  were  clearly  aimed  at  the 
creation  of  doubt  and  unrest  in  the  minds 
of  our  soldiers  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  fighting  for  their  lives.  We  must 
not  allow  such  action  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  the  trip  of  Jane  Fonda 
to  Hanoi  is  an  example  of  the  damage 
that  such  unrestricted  travel  can  have 
on  our  war  effort.  In  playing  into  North 
Vietnam's  hands,  Js^ne  Fonda  jeopard- 
ized the  welfare  of  the  very  men  whom 
she  professed  to  be  helping. 

The  other  recent  example  of  harm  re- 
sulting from  unrestricted  travel  is  the 
trip  of  Ramsey  Clark.  Even  Ramsey 
ClEU-k  after  his  return  admitted  that  he 
saw  only  what  Hanoi  wanted  him  to  see, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  mak- 


5.4029 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lat 
section  4  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960 
(50  CrJB.C.  783)  13  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately following  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  President  may  restrict  travel  by 
citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United  SUtes 
to,  in,  or  through  any  couatry  or  area  whose 
mllliary  forces  are  engaged  in  armed  conflict 
with  the  mUitary  forces  ot  the  United  States. 
Such  restriction  shall  be  announced  by  pub- 
lic noticed  which  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Travel  to  such  restricted 
country  or  area  by  any  person  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  President  when  he  deems 
such  travel  to  be  in  the  national  Interest. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  or  u»- 
tlonal  of  the  UnlUd  States  wUlfully  and 
without  such  authorization  to  travel  to.  In, 
or  through  any  country  or  area  in  violation 
of  a  restriction  on  such  travel  pxirsuant  to 
this   subsection. 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  existing  subsec- 
tions (d)  through  (f),aa  (e)  through  tg). 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Aug.  2, 

1973) 
Being  Used.  Jane  Warnb  South  Vnrr  Guts 
Saigon,  Aug.  1.— Aetreas  Jane  Fonda  told 
South  Vietnamese  troops  today  that  they 
were  being  used  "as  cannon  fodder  for  VS. 
Imperialism"  and  haUed  government  soldiers 
who  have  defected  to  the  Communist  side 
In  the  war. 

In  a  message  recorded  during  her  recent 
two- week  visit  to  Hanoi  and  addressed  specif- 
ically to  South  Vietnamese  forces,  the  an- 
tiwar actress  termed  the  U.8.  war  role  in  Viet- 
nam ae  "racist  aggression"  and  a  'white 
man's  war."  She  said  American  bombings— 
wantonly,  accldentaUy,  perhaps— of  South 
Vietnamese  troops  reflected  "a  lack  of  con- 
cern ...  for  your  Uvea  by  the  White  Amer- 
ican officers,  both  In  Vietnam  and  in  the 
Pentagon  and  In  the  White  House." 

Miss   Fonda,   who   at   a   press   conference 


imdav  to  New  York  laT>*led  absurd  an  aUega- 
\t^  that  she  urged  U.S.  pUots  in  Vietnam 
to  defect,  glorified  South  Vletnameae  troopa 
«ho  defected  to  the  Communlsta  In  the 
latest  amol  broadcast.  "We  read  with  In- 
terest about  the  growing  number  of  you  Who 
are  understanding  the  truth  and  joining 
with  your  feUow  countrymen  to  fight  for 
freedom  and  Independence  and  democracy. 
We  note  with  Interest,  for  example,  that  as 
in  the  case  of  the  66th  Regiment  of  the  Third 
Division  of  the  Saigon  army,  army  of  the  K«- 
Dubllc  of  Vietnam  soldiers  are  taken  into  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  (Viet 
Cong),  tocludlng  officers  who  may  retain 
their  rank." 

BBrnSNCC    TO    IMPaalALISM 

■!  Miss  Fonda  alao  said  in  her  taped  mes- 
Mse  "We  know  what  U.S.  Imperaltsm  has 
7^  to  our  country  In  the  United  States  .  . 
and  so  we  know  What  lies  to  store  for  any 
third  world  country  that  could  have  the  mla- 
fortune  of  falling  Into  the  hands  of  a  coun- 
try such  as  the  United  States  and  becoming 
a  colony."  ^  ,_       , 

The  actress'  earlier  broadcasts  from  Hanoi 
urgtog  US.  servicemen  not  to  take  part  to 
the  war  spurred  critics  in  America  to  urge 
a  boycott  of  her  movies  as  a  protest.  One 
congressman.  Rep.  John  O.  Schmltz  (R- 
Oallf  )  called  for  her  prosecution  on  grounds 
that  she  violated  federal  laws  which  pro- 
hibit encotiraging  "Insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty, muttoy  or  refusal  of  duty  by  U.8 
servicemen. 

(From  the   MUitant.  Sept.  8,   1972] 

JANE    PONDA    UNDB«    ATTACK    FOB 

Tklung  Truth 


(By  Lee  Smith) 

Arc.  24 — Stoce  she  returned  from  North 
Vietnam  In  late  July,  Jane  Fonda  has  been 
spreading  the  word  on  the  U.S.  bombing 
destruction  she  witnessed  there.  The  anti- 
war actress  has  described  the  damage  done 
to  North  Vletnams  dOce  system  by  deliberate 
UJ5.  air  attacks  to  news  conferences,  speech- 
es, and  totervlews. 

While  the  Academy  Award  winner  has  been 
telling  people  about  the  criminal  U.S.  bomb- 
ings, some  politicians  and  prewar  veterans 
groups  have  been  denouncing  her  for  treason. 
Much  to  the  dismay  of  such  flag -wavers  as 
Representative  Fletcher  Thompson  (R-Qa.). 
however,  no  official  moves  agatost  Fonda 
seem  likely. 

Attacking  Fonda  for  antiwar  radio  broad- 
casts she  taped  to  Hanoi.  Thompson  com- 
pared her  to  Tokyo  Rose.  Calltog  the  actress 
"Hanoi  Hannah"  the  Georgia  congreaaman 
publicly  asked  that  she  be  subpoenaed  to 
testify  before  the  witch-hunting  committee 
on  which  he  serves,  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee.  The  rest  of  the  committee 
voted  down  Thompson's  request.  Another 
committee  member  charged  that  Thompson 
Just  wanted  to  use  an  tovestlgatlon  to  get 
some  publicity  In  his  campaign  for  the  U.S. 

What  the  committee  did  do  was  request  an 
Investigation  of  Fonda's  trip  and  radio  broad- 
casts by  the  Justice  Department.  The  same 
request  was  made  Aug.  23  by  the  national 
convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
in  a  resolution  that  called  Fonda  and  for- 
mer U.8.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
"traitorous  meddlers."  A  slmUar  motion  was 
introduced  the  same  day  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  H, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

Clark,  who  visited  North  Vietnam  dlrecUy 
after  Fonda,  alao  made  radio  broadcasts  from 
Hanoi  and  has  also  insisted  stoce  his  retmrn 
that  the  U.S.  U  systematlcaUy  bombing  the 
dikes  there.  A  member  of  the  Danish  parlia- 
ment. Prode  Jacobsen,  visited  North  Vietnam 
along  with  Clark.  Jacobsen  has  appeared  on 
TV  in  Denmark  stoce  his  return,  testifying  to 
the  destruction  of  the  dikes  and  saytog,  "The 
American  government  is  simply  lytog." 


The  calls  for  a  Justice  Department  Investl 
gatlon  of  Fonda  axe  a  means  for  the  prowar 
mtoorlty  to  vent  Its  spleen.  Such  an  investi- 
gation was  already  underway  before  the  ear- 
Ueat  public  requests  were  issued.  But  Stan 
Carter  reported  In  the  Aug.  4  New  York  Dallv 
News  that  "the  admtolstratlon  offldala,  ac- 
knowledging the  vmpopvilarlty  of  the  war. 
doubt  the  advisabUlty  of  prosecution,  for  po- 
litical reasons;  they  fear  It  would  merely 
turn  the  Academy  Award-wlnntog  actreaa 
into  a  naartyr." 

In  part  of  an  interview  with  the  Asia  In- 
formation Group,  prtoted  to  the  Aug.  12  Peo- 
ple's World,  Fonda  deacrtbed  how  bombing 
around  dikes  where  there  are  no  military 
InstaUatlons  has  caused  flaaures  weakening 
the  dikes,  brtogtog  about  the  danger  of  disas- 
trous floods. 

One  todlcatlon  that  the  bombing  Is  system- 
atic, Ftonda  Is  quoted  as  saying  to  this  to- 
tervlew,  "Is  the  fact  that  the  first — ooaatal — 
dike*  w«re  bombed  during  the  typhoon  sea- 
son. The  salt  water  rushing  into  the  rice  pad- 
dles wlU  destroy  the  soU  for  a  long  time  If 
not  forever. 

"The  next  wave  of  bombings  hit  the  Inland 
dikes,  during  the  monsoon  seaaon. 

"Another  indication  of  the  aim  of  flood- 
ing the  Red  River  Delta  is  shown  by  the 
bombtog  of  dams,  hydraulic  systems,  sluices, 
and  pumping  stations  and  repair  crews." 

Fonda  told  of  interviewing  a  woman  from 
Thanh  Hoa  province  on  the  Ma  River  who 
related  what  happened  In  an  air  raid  carried 
out  whUe  a  repair  crew  was  working  on  a 
dike  that  had  been  bombed  three  times. 
Planes  dropped  steel  pellet  bombs  on  them," 
Fonda  said,  "kUllng  many." 

Asked  what  she  thought  of  Fonda's  charges 
about  the  bombtog,  Pat  Nixon  told  reporters 
at  a  White  Hotiae  news  conference  Aug.  8: 
"I  think  she  should  have  been  in  Hanoi  ask- 
ing them  to  stop  their  aggression.  .  .  Then 
there  wouldn't  be  any  conflict." 

Judging  that  the  public  wlU  not  prove  re- 
ceptive to  charges  that  Fonda  is  a  traitor, 
aome  supporters  of  the  administration  have 
attempted  instead  to  use  sexism  to  discredit 
her  charges.  For  example.  In  the  DoUy  News 
article  ah*ady  quoted,  Stan  Carter  wrote: 
"Mlas  Fonda  doee  not  give  the  Impreealon  of 
being  a  oonaclous  agent  dl  the  other  side.  She 
appe«kred  terribly  sincere— but  totally  taken 
in,  like  a  rcwaanUc  schoolgirl.  .  .  ." 

But  many  people  are  more  Inclined  to  trust 
Jane  Fonda  than  Stan  Carter  or  Pat  NUon. 
And  some  of  them  may  be  among  the  GIs 
who  heard  her  tall  them  from  Ha«tt»l :  "You 
know  that  when  Nixon  says  the  wm  la  wtod- 

ing  down  that  hea  lytog If  they  told  you 

the  truth,  you  wouldn't  flght,  you  wouldn't 
klU  .  .  .  you  have  been  told  Ilea  so  that  it 
would  bo  posslbte  for  you  to  klU." 


IProra  the  Guardian,  Aug.  9,  1972] 
Jan«  Fonda  Sooaxs  Bombinq  or  Dn»s 


(By  John  Oook) 

U£.  bombtog  of  the  dikes  and  clvUlan  cen- 
ters of  the  Democratic  Republic  ot  Vietnam 
18  "deUberate  and  systematic,"  declared  anti- 
wax  aetlvtet  JazM  Fonda,  the  actress. 

Fonda,  who  recently  returned  from  a  two- 
week  Tlait  to  the  DRV,  told  a  crowded  preea 
oonferenoe  In  New  York  City  late  laet  moi^h 
that  "the  U.8.  U  conducting  genocide  In  Viet- 
nam." 

pymda's  eyewttnees  account  of  the  damage 
cauaad  by  U.B.  bombe  was  l>acked  up  by  a  26- 
mlnute  film  produced  during  her  stay  to 
North  Vietnam.  The  film  showed  dikes,  hous- 
ing oomplexee,  markets,  hospitals  and  c\U- 
tural  centers  that  had  been  heavily  damaged 
by  the  bomblnga.  "nie  Nghla  Mlnh  dike  alone 
waa  hit  by  50  bombe  which  sent  flastires  deep 
into    the   base   of    the    dike,    leaving    huge 

"A  dike  doesn't  have  to  be  hit  directly  for 
It  to  give  way  when  the  floods  come,"  she 
explatoed.  "More  damage  la  done  by  hitting 
it  on  the  side,  which  weaken  the  foundation 


and  gives  NUton  a  chanoe  to  aay  'we  dont 
hit  dikes.' "  ^  .  , 

Renrdlesa  of  the  devastatkm  and  loss  of 
life,  Fonda  said  the  North  V\«tnam«ee  wwe 
reaolute  in  their  dotermlnatlon  to  win.  "Work 
goea  on,"  she  said.  "Hanoi  la  crowded  and 
busy  despite  the  evacuation.  You  don't  faal 
like  you're  to  a  country  that's  at  war.  People 
are  exuberant  and  optlmlatlc,  bw^uae  the 
land  is  thelra  now." 

After  visiting  bomi)ed-out  Bach  Mai  hos- 
pital In  Hanoi,  Fonda  broMloast  a  meaaage  to 
VS.  servicemen  over  Radio  Hanoi.  She  asked 
them— especlaUy  the  Jet  pUota— to  reconalder 
wiiat  they  were  doing  to  the  people  and  the 
land  to  Vietnam. 

She  said   in  the  broadoaa*:    "Their  land 
(Vietnam)    is   being    deatroya*.   Why?    Oar- 
talnly  not  for  anything  that  la  to  your  lnt«- 
ests   the  soldiers  of  the  United  StatM,  or  in 
the  intereste  of  the   peopla  In  the  Unlt«l 
States  except  the  very  few  poople  who  are 
determtoed  to  prevent  the  nation  of  Vletaam 
from  achieving  freedom  and  independence." 
Ftor  this  broadcast.  Rep  Fletcher  Thompstm 
(R-Ckk.)    made  a  speech  aaktng  tl»e  Juatioe 
Department  to  charge  the  aetreas  with  trea- 
son. Defending  her  browlcart,  ahe  said  she 
•knew  of  no  other  vray  to  communicate  with 
the  pllota  and  to  let  them  know  what  kind  at 
dealructlon  they  were  causing.  This  country 
has  been  turned  around  from  Ita  true  revolu- 
tionary heritage  by  murderera,  not  patrtota." 
Fonda     brought     back     241     letters     from 
POWs  and  talked  to  several  of  them  during 
her  visit 

■They  all  told  me  to  call  members  of  theu" 
families  and  tell  them  to  get  involved  in  the 
peace  movement."  she  said. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  19,  1972] 
Arm-A,  CJiVtaxTUL  anb  th«  Rambxt  CLAaa 
CATxa 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
How   you   feel   about   Bamaey   Clark   de- 
ponds  largely,  bwt  not  entirely,  upon,  your 
attitude   toward   evenU   In  Southeast   Aala 
over  the  pMt  decade.  Truth  ia.  aa  the  aay.  to 
the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Now  If  you  beUeve.  with  Owvf*  MoOovem 
that  Prealdent  Klxon'a  conduct  of  tfca  wai  to 
Vietnam  Is  comparable  to  Hltler'a  ext«rmina- 
ilon  of  the  J*w».  then  It  U  likely  that  you 
wUl  agree,  agato  with  MoOovem,  that  what- 
ever Clark  may  have  said  la  Hanoi  about  the 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  condition  of  our  prlaooaia  th««  "P**^ 
Into  inalgnlflcanoe."  ladoed,  you  may  flad 
President  Johnaons  former  attorney  general 
culpable  to  not  having  compared  NUon  un- 
favorably to  AttUa  the  Hun.  Caligula  and 
other  authora  of  liberty. 

In  conUaat,  If  in  your  oonsidered  opinion 
nothing  leas  than  a  complete  victory  over 
Godless  communism  wlU  auAoe,  If  you  feel 
there  la  a  worldwide  ooDSptracy  ag^ort 
America  centered  In  the  OounoU  on  Fonlgn 
Relations  and  NUon  la  to  reaUty  a  crypto- 
marxist,  then  you  wlU  imdoubtedly  favor 
nailing  Clark's  hide,  rather  than  the  pro- 
verbial coonakto,  to  the  wall.  Your  ten- 
dency wUl  be  to  view  the  man  whom  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  once  deaortbed  as  "a  JeUyOah" 
as  a  sort  of  Jane  Fonda  In  drag. 

But  If  you  ftod  It  poaolble  to  believe  that 
thoee  who  got  us  into  the  Vietnam  War  did  ao 
for  reaaoivB  they  thought  honorable,  that 
Nixon  Is  doing  his  best  to  extricate  us  from 
the  conflict  and  that  the  war.  In  the  peiepec- 
ttve  of  history,  may  be  Judged  rather  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  It  la  Judged  now  by  ua, 
then  It  is  Just  possible  that  you  mey  be  able 
to  find  another  explanation  for  Clark's  con- 
duct. 

By  way  of  background.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Clark,  since  Nixon's  eleetion  and  the 
Texan's  departure  from  the  Juetioe  Depart- 
ment, has  been  increasingly  identified  with 
the  Berrigan  brothere  and  element*  of  the 
Democratic  party*  lunatic  left.  That  his  — 
cent  two-week  visit  to  North  Vietnam  - 
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in»de  under  th»  aui^Um  ot  th»  StocWioim- 
bM«d  "IntwnatloiMJ  CJommlMlon  of  Inquiry 
into  UnJt««  atalttm  ^frmx-cximm  In  Indoohlna" 
hwtUy  fttkU  to  ClMki  cr«*«Jtt*l»  ••  »n  un- 
bUWMd  obMnrw:  Tb«  groupii  njun*  •omthow 
sun«*ts  th«t  lU  mMBb«n'  mlmU  ar»  mad* 

up 

It  e*n  b«  suggert«l,  of  oour»,  th»t  ClMk'fl 
vl«U  bAd  little  to  do  with  the  commlMion's 
work  th«t  he  WM  :n  H*no»  M  the  sfMCl*!  rep- 
reeen'tallve  of  MoOoTern.  who  on  previous 
ooc««lon*  hM  expreaMd  a  hl«b  c^lnlon  of  the 
Tex»n.  But  thAt  u  up  to  MoOovwm  to  afflnn 
or  deny.  __     ^ 

All  we  know  1»  that  Clarlc  hM  a  record  of 
antl-w*r  aotlvlam  and  that  he  went  to  H\nol 
under  the  auaplca*  of  a  group  which  has  been 
quick  to  deteot  a  mote  in  Uncle  Sanaa  eye 
while  being  unable  to  dlaeem  anything  ap- 
proaching a  beam  in  Hanol'e. 

Wh'le  In  North  Vietnam.  Clark  made  sev- 
oral  commenta  to  newamen.  He  apparently 
waxed  lyrical  about  Hanoi's  treatment  at 
Amerlean  POWe  and  orltldaed  the  XJB. 
bombing  of  tbe  North.  There  have  been 
suggeMlona  that  Clark'a  Uped  autemenu. 
which  were  broadcaat  over  Radio  Hanoi,  may 
have  been  edited— Indeed  changed— to  give 
them  a  thruat  and  a  slant  which  he  had  not 
intended.  ThU  may  have  been  the  caee.  But 
It  should  be  said  that  nothing  Clark  la  al- 
leged to  have  said  In  North  Vietnam  la  in- 
conaiatent  with  what  he  haa  said  on  many 
occaalona  In  this  country. 

There  have  been  dark  mutterlnga  In  Con- 
gress to  the  effect  that  Clark,  like  Miss  Fonda, 
the  go-go  girl  of  the  anti-war  freaks,  should 
be  charged  with  treason.  There  is,  needless 
to  say,  nothing  either  would  enjoy  more  and 
for  that  reason.  If  for  no  other,  such  thoughts 
should  be  put  aside.  Miss  Fonda,  having 
burned  her  bra  and  Clark  hU  mainstream 
political  bridges,  neither  requires  aasUtance 
In  making  a  q>ectacla  of  himself. 

The  curious  thing  about  Clark  Is  that  he 
accepted  the  attorney-generalship  In  the 
spring  of  1967,  at  which  time  that  old  peace 
nlk,  LBJ,  was  weU  on  his  way  to  a  massive 
buUdup  of  Amerlean  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam whUe  merrUy  bombing  the  bejeerns  out 
of  North  Vlstnara.  Clark  was  not  prlc«l  out 
of  the  Justice  Department  untU  after  Nlzon 
won  the  IMS  eleetttOD.  In  the  interim,  Clark 
had  little  to  say  about  the  Immorality  of  the 
war.  All  of  which  might  well  lead  the  average 
person  to  the  cooeluaUm  that  Clark  Is  either 
a  hypocritical  opportunist  or  a  fool.  And  that 
is  probably  a  kinder  and  more  accurate  Judg- 
ment than  comparing  him  to  Lord  Haw-Haw, 
Tokyo  Rose  or  Benedict  Arnold. 

What  Is  a  ma«w  for  oonoem  H  that  Mc- 
Oovem.  who  haa  yet  to  say  that  he  la  behind 
Clark  1 .000  percent,  obviously  sees  the  Texan 
as  a  man  at  to  hold  high  oflloe.  After  a  whUe 
one  really  does  begin  to  wonder  If  Miss  Fonda 
also  may  not  figure  In  the  South  Dakotan's 
cabinet  plans.  Perhaps  .-sa  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

[From  the  'Waablngton  Evening  Star. 

Aug.  IB.  19721 

MxsaKMoxa  Fkom  Hanoi 

Bver  since  the  war  m  Vietnam  escalated 
beyond  the  adviser  stage.  Americans  have 
been  subleoted  to  free  advice  from  a  verita- 
ble parade  of  sincere,  albeit  apparently  mis- 
guided, antt-warrtors  travelling  the  road  to 
Hanoi,  who  Invariably  "discover"  evidence 
that  the  United  States  U  the  real  villain  In 
the  dirty  and  seemingly  endlees  Indocblnese 
fighting. 

To  name  a  few  recent  visitors  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  oi4>ltal:  There  was  Dr.  Bugene 
Carson  Blake  of  the  World  CouncU  of 
Chiirohea.  followed  by  actreaa  Jane  Fonda, 
and.  most  recent  of  all.  a  former  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States,  Bamsey  Clark. 

Clark,  returning  to  oux  shores  after  a  600- 
mUe  guided  tour  of  North  Vietnam,  claims 
to  bring  the  real  manX  from  Hanoi  on  U,S. 
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bombing,  plus  the  message  that  our  prison- 
ers will  be  released  when  "we  end  this  mur- 
derous bombing  and  the  war"  and  "get  back 
to  the  buslneas  of  buUdlng  the  peace  and 
giving  happiness  to  little  children  around 
the  world." 

But.  not  conunt  with  bringing  hla  ob- 
servations back  with  him  to  use  In  atumpt- 
Ing  to  discredit  the  NUon  sdmlnlstratlons 
conduct  of  Southeast  Asian  policy,  Clark 
took  advantage  of  being  on  the  spot  to  In- 
volve himself  In  a  recorded  InUrvlew. 
promptly  aired  to  the  world  by  Radio  Hanoi, 
recounting  and  editorializing  on  what  he 
bad  seen,  heard  and  been  told. 

In  the  light  of  hla  remark  at  a  subsequent 
news  conference  In  Bangkok,  In  which  he 
averred  that  he  was  an  American  citizen  and 
would  "make  my  report  on  "American  soil," 
one  wonders  Just  where  he  thought  he  was 
when  he  participated  in  Hanoi's  recorded 
interview. 

WhUe  we  stop  short  of  subscribing  to  the 
notion  that  his  performance  verged  on  the 
treasonable,  we  sire  forced  to  conclude :  ( 1 ) 
That  his  performance  was  Incredibly  naive 
and  1 2)  that  a  former  cabinet  member  sure- 
ly should  be  aware  that,  with  Henry  Kissin- 
ger commuting  between  here  and  Paris  to 
receive  any  meaningful  messages  Hanoi  haa 
a  mind  to  send  us,  the  last  thing  the  United 
States  needs  at  this  point  ts  one  more  vol- 
unteer "messenger"  to  bring  us  to  the  "word" 
on  what  Hanoi  Is  prepared  to  do. 

A  little  more  than  Ave  years  ago  newly 
appointed  Attorney  Oeneral  Clark  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  marked  Increase  In  crime, 
which,  according  to  then  recent  Btatlstlcs 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  had  just  reg- 
istered a  59.7-percent  mcrease  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  "The  level  of  crime  has  risen  a 
little  bit. "  he  said,  "but  there  Is  no  wave  of 
crime  In  this  country,"  And  he  went  on  to 
state  that  "we  do  ourselves  a  great  disservice 
with  statistics." 

Ramsey  Clark  would  do  well  to  take  some 
of  his  own  advice  concerning  statistics — 
Hanoi's  especially.  His  report  from  Hanoi 
has  been  summed  up  by  Representative 
Samuel  Stratton.  a  New  York  Democrat,  as 
"one  of  the  most  disgraceful  things  that 
have  come  out  of  the  Vietnam  war  .  .  .  Jane 
Fonda  Is  one  thing.  But  a  former  cabinet 
officer  playing  the  enemy's  game  over  Hanoi 
Radio  .  .   " 

That  may  seem  a  bit  harsh.  But  only  a 
bit. 


[From  the  Washmgton  Po»t,  Aug.  IS,  1972) 
Ramsey    Clark    Aixikos    Called 

"CONTEMPTUtE" 

(By  Tim  CBrten) 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  yes- 
terday criticized  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  tox  an  attack  agionst  U.S. 
bombing  policy  broadcast  over  Radio  Hanoi. 

Rogers  said  he  was  "shocked"  by  Clark's 
statements,  f^'Ung  his  action  "contempt- 
ible." 

"I  was  surprised  that  h«  went  to  (North) 
Vietnam."  Rogers  said.  "But  to  hear  the  voice 
of  a  ioTva/ex  a>«mber  of  President  Job  neon's 
Cabinet— a  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
U.ilted  3t*tes,  a  man  who  was  Involved  In 
sending  more  than  half  a  million  Americans 
to  Vletnaock — to  hear  him  on  Radio  Hanoi 
was.  to  me.  contemptible. 

"It's  beyond  belief,  frankly."  Rogers  said. 

Clark  was  appomted  Atftorney  General  in 
the  spring  of  1967,  after  rt*sldent  Johnson's 
decision  to  begin  troop  buildups  in  Vietnam. 

Since  leaving  his  Oabinet  post.  Clark  has 
beau  a  frequent  critic  of  V.S.  war  poUclea. 

Clark  Is  touring  North  Vietnam  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  International  committee  of  inquiry 
into  U.S.  "war  crimes"  in  Indochina. 

Radio  Hanoi  broadcasts  have  quoted  Clark 
as  saying  that  U.S.  bomb  strikes  against  the 
oountry's  dike  system  should  be  halted  im- 
mediately. The  United  States  denies  that  the 


dikes  have  been  Intentionally  bombed,  while 
admitting  that  some  may  have  been  hit 
accidentally. 

The  North  Vietnamese  broadcast  also 
quoted  Clark  as  having  begged  vlUagers  of  a 
bombed  are*  "to  forgive  the  criminal  ao« 
tlona  of  the  American  people." 

(MeanwhUe,  United  Press  International 
reported  that  Clark  was  quoted  by  the  Viet- 
nam News  Agency,  a  Hanoi  organlaatlon.  In 
a  broadcast  heard  In  Tokyo,  as  saying  in  a 
press  conference  In  Hanoi  yesterday  that 
there  has  been  "massive,  inhuman"  Ameri- 
can bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

(Clark,  according  to  the  communist  agen- 
cy's report,  said  two  thmgs  were  clear:  '"niat 
there  has  been  massive,  inhuman  bombing 
on  cities,  villages,  churches,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, dikes,  sluices,  canaia  and  the  wide 
water  system  that  supports  tjie  culture  and 
the  life  of  the  country.  Whatever  the  cauas 
and  the  purpose  of  that  bombing  there  can 
be  no  possible  Justification  In  the  eyes  of 
common  morality. 

("Secondly,"  he  was  quoted  as  saying,  "the 
people  of  this  coxintry  believe  their  cause  la 
Just.  Every  person  I  have  seen  has  shown  by 
his  acts  and  his  word  his  total  commit- 
menit.") 

Rogers  said  there  are  "two  types  of  Ameri- 
cans" that  go  to  North  Vietnam.  "One  Is  the 
Jane  Fonda  type,  and  I  think  people  under- 
stand the  Jane  Fonda  tyi>es. 

"Ramsey  Clark  is  different.  I  listened  to 
him — I  think  it  was  him — ^yesterday  on  a 
broadcast  that  was  repeated  here  amd  that 
was  alleged  to  be  a  bro««lcast  he  made  fr«n 
Hanoi  on  Radio  Hanoi. 

'I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  was  shocked," 
Rogers  said. 

"Imagine  going  to  a  natUm  that  we  are  at 
war  with,  taking  their  versloai  of  everything 
that  Is  said,  and  then  going  on  their  radio 
and  broadcasting  back  to  the  U.S.  and  around 
the  world,  at  a  time  when  American  men  are 
flying  over  there  and  losing  their  lives." 

He  said  "the  American  people  would  be 
shocked  to  hear  his  voice  on  Radio  Hanoi 
while  the  war  is  In  progress,  while  American 
lives  are  being  loet,  particularly  a  man  who 
was  Involved  In  the  very  decisions  that  made 
the  wh(de  thing  come  about." 

MeanwhUe,  Rep.  Fletcher  Thompson  (R- 
Oa.)  asked  the  Justice  Department  to  Inquire 
into  Clark's  activities  In  North  Vietnam. 

Thompson  accused  Clark  of  lending  his 
support  to  enemy  propaganda  attacks  on  the 
United  States.  He  said  he  wrote  Attorney 
General  Richard  Klelndlenst,  asking  him  to 
initiate  an  Inquiry  Into  whether  Clark's  ac- 
tivities constitute  violations  of  U.S.  sedition 
or  treason  laws. 

"It  Is  too  bad  that  a  former  AttcaTiey  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  would  lend  himself 
to  support  propaganda  activities  of  the 
enemy  and  not  condemn  the  thousands  of 
murders  and  atrocities  they  have  com- 
mitted," Thompson  said. 

The  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
voted  Thxisday  to  reject  Thompson's  motion 
that  It  subpoena  actress  Jane  Fonda  for 
questioning. 

Thompson  had  earlier  asked  the  Justice 
Department  to  make  a  similar  investigation 
of  Miss  Fonda's  Radio  Hanoi  broadcasts,  re- 
portedly beamed  at  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam. 


ON    TUX    MIDXaST 

On  another  press  conference  subject.  Sec- 
retary Rogers  reiterated  his  caU  for  "active 
negotiations  between  Egypt  and  Israel."  say- 
ing this  is  the  only  area  in  the  world  where 
there  are  longstanding  hostilities  where  talks 
have  not  been  \indertaken. 

Rogers  supported  the  Israeli  position  that 
talks  will  eventtially  have  to  be  face-to-face 
•because  It  makes  sense."  But  he  also  said 
U.S.  policy  on  the  Mideast,  as  he  stated  It  on 
Doc.  9, 1969,  remains  tmchanged. 

This  ptdlcy  wovad  allow  fca:  only  Insub- 
stantial alterations  of  frontiers,  had  been  de- 


nounced by  the  Israelis,  and  has  not  b^n 
riucuBsed  lately  by  administration  official*. 

Bo«er8  refused  to  comment  on  the  ouster 
of  S^let  military  men  from  Egypt,  calling  It 
an  "internal  decision." 

In  other  comments.  Rogers : 

said  It  is  possible  that  North  Vietnam 
nUght  launch  a  pre-election  offensive  In 
^fh  Vietnam.  -The  Secretary  of  Defenae 
t^d  the  members  of  the  miUtary  estabUah- 
ment  feel  that  there  Is  a  real  proepect  that 
Sis  might  occur."  But  he  predicted  that 
^uth  Vietnam  could  handle  "any  such  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  enemy." 

Struck  out  at  Democratic  presidential 
nommee  George  McGovern.  saying  tbat 'lonoe 
aDOlltical  opponent  says  to  the  enen^  w  11 
elKu  evemiilng  you  want  If  I'm  elected, 
d^s  °mpalr    the    prospects    for    successful 

'''l^l^The  House  of  Representatives  for 
defeating  a  provision  of  the  foreign  mUltary 
Sbiirfbat  would  have  fixed  a  date  for  total 
U i  mlUtary  withdrawal  from  Indochina.  He 
said  that,  "If  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  voted  the  other  way,  our  prospects  for  a 
^otlated     settlement     would    have    been 

'"^ere'also  said  he  has  no  plans  to  leave 
hls^t  after  the  fall  election,  and  said  he 
^^Salt  ov^x  on  foreign  policy  matters 
which  he  thinks  wlU  be  Important  as  the 
campaign  progresses. 


(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  26,  1972) 
UNrrro  States  Won't  PaosECuri  Janx  Fonda 
(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 
The  Justice  Department  has  no  lnt«nt|»°; 
of  proeecutmg  actress  Jane  Fonda  for  her 
broadcasts  to  American  servicemen  over  Ra- 
dloHanol,  sources  in  the  department  and 
on  Capitol  HIU  said  yesterday. 

Although  the  department  s  Internal  Seca- 
rlty  Division  is  conducting  an  "toquh-y  at 
the  request  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
committee,  the  sources  said,  there  Is  no 
plan  for  a  federal  grand  Jury  U-vestlgatlon 
of  the  antiwar  activist. 

The  State  Department  mitlally  reacted 
angrUv  to  reports  of  Miss  Fonda's  broadcasts 
durmg  a  visit  to  Hanoi  In  July. 

Justice  Department  lawyers  have  appar- 
ently  concluded,  however,  that  eho  did  not 
violate  any  statutes— Including  the  law  In- 
tended to  punish  anyone  who  "advises,  coun- 
sels urges,  or  In  any  manner  causes  or  at- 
tempts to  cause  Insubordination.  dlsloyaUty. 
mutiny.  ^  refusal  of  duty  by  any  member 
of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  " 

That  U  expected  to  be  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments  advice  In  Its  report  to  the  House 
committee.  ^.  _ 

The  House  panel,  formerly  known  as  the 
House    Un-American    Activities    Committee, 
revived    the    Fonda    controversy    yesterday 
with  a  statement  annoiinclng  It  had  received 
formal  notice  of  the  Justice  Department  m- 
qulry  from  A.  William  Olson,  assistant  at- 
tOTney  general  iat  the  Internal  Security  Di- 
vision. „    ,  ,.     J 
Committee  Chairman  Richard  H.  Ichord 
(D-Mo.)    used   the    occasion   to   release    se- 
lected  quotations   from   transcrlpU  of   Miss 
Fondas  broadcasts  to  GIs.  provided  by  the 
Foreign    Broadcast    Information    Service    of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Among  the  statements  attributed  to  her: 
"Tonight  when  you  are  alone,  ask  your- 
selves: What  are  you  doing?  Accept  no  ready 
answers  fed  to  you  by  rote  from  basic  train- 
ing    ..  I  know  that  if  you  saw  and  If  you 
knew  the  Vietnamese  under  peaceful  condi- 
tions, you  would  hate  the  men  who  are  send- 
ing you  on  bombing  missions." 

"Have  you  any  Idea  what  your  bombs  are 
doing  when  you  pxill  the  levers  and  push 
the  buttons?" 

"Should  you  allow  these  same  people  and 
same  liars  to  define  for  you  who  your  enemy 
la?" 
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Ichord  said  his  own  committee  staff  "Is  car- 
rying out  a  similar  but  separata  analysis  of 
her  broadcasts  and  other  activities  during 
the  trip"  to  Hanoi. 

But  committee  sources  said  that  even  this 
Investigation  is  likely  to  be  dropped  without 
ever  subpoenamg  Miss  Fonda  to  testify,  as 
orlginaUy  urged  by  Republican  Reps.  Fletcher 
Thompson  of  Georgia  and  John  G.  Schmlta 
of  California,  presidential  candidate  of  the 
American   Independent  Party. 

The  committee  voted  &-!  on  August  10  to 
put  off  the  subpoena  question  until  It  had 
received  the  Justice  Department  report. 

Ichord  Is  opposed  to  calling  Miss  Fonda 
before  the  committee,  the  sources  said  yes- 
terday, because  he  fears  it  would  provide 
a  forum  for  her  strong  views  against  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Both  congressional  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment sources  said  that  If  anythmg  comes  of 
the  Fonda  broadcasts,  it  could  be  a  push  lor 
new  legislation  to  deal  with  such  situations. 
They  rejected  the  earlier  suggestions  of 
those  angered  by  the  Fonda  broadcasts  that 
her  remarks  were  comparable  to  thoee  of 
Iva  Togurl  DAgulno,  known  as  "Tokyo  Rofe" 
for  her  broadcasts  to  American  servicemen 
over  Radio  Tokyo  In  World  War  n. 

After  a  56-day  trial  on  treason  charges — 
the  longest  in  American  hlstCMry — ^Mrs. 
DAqulno  was  convicted  in  federal  court  in 
San  Francisco  in  1949  and  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  prison  and  a  910,000  fine. 

She  was  paroled  in  1956  after  serving  more 
than  six  years  In  the  Federal  Reformattay  for 
Women  in  Alderson,  W.  Vs.,  and  later  suc- 
cessfully resisted  deportation  proceedings. 

After  Miss  Fonda's  return  from  Hanoi. 
Thompson  urged  that  she  be  prosecuted  In  a 
similar  manner.  "Declared  war  or  undeclared 
war,  this  is  treason,"  he  said  last  month. 

But  the  Justice  Department  has  Inter- 
preted the  matter  differently  and  hopes  the 
controversy  wUl  subside.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  not  mdlcated  what  Its  posi- 
tion would  be  on  new  legislation. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  8,   1972) 
Clark's  POW  Chaxadi 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
During  his  two  hours  m  Hanoi  with  ten 
carefully  selected  prisoners  of  war,  Bamsey 
Clark  lectured  on  American  politics — Indicat- 
ing to  the  prisoners  their  early  freedom  de- 
pends on  electing  as  president  Sen.  George 
McGovern,  who  he  said  "can  win  by  a  big 
vote." 

These  pronouncements,  previously  unpub- 
lished, reflect  the  blzare  flavor  of  Clark's 
POWs.  While  the  prisoners  were  ominously 
uncomplaining  about  their  treatment  and 
harshly  critical  of  their  own  government, 
Clark  delivered  the  repeated  bomlUlas  on  the 
virtues  of  North  Vietnam. 

Simply  put.  the  Aug.  10  meeting  was  a 
charade,  giving  the  dubious  Impression  of 
American  POWs  splendidly  treated  by  their 
captors  and  Infuriated  by  U.S.  war  policies. 
Clark  has  not  publicized  how  Hanoi  re- 
buffed his  efforts  to  see  a  wider  croas-sactlon 
of  prisoners.  Inded.  the  full  two-hour  tape 
leaves  no  doubt  Clark  was  meeting  a  small, 
cohesive  group  of  POWs  actively  opposing 
U.S.  policy. 

Clark  revealed  his  problems  in  contacting 
prisoners  otUy  during  private  meetings  In 
Washmgton  with  families  ot  POWs.  He  told 
them  he  asked  to  see  specific  prisoners  be- 
lieved to  be  in  North  Vietnamese  hands  but 
was  refused.  "I  wanted  to  go  mto  Laos  and 
into  the  South  (Vietnam)  to  see  what 
they  had  there."  He  was  refused.  He  request- 
ed a  list  of  POWs  and  was  refused.  Reduc- 
ing his  request  to  20  prisoners,  he  Anally  got 
to  see  ten. 

The  Communist  officials  "told  me  there  was 
a  war  gotog  on,"  he  explained  to  prlKmers' 
relatives. 

When  one  relative  noted  that  the  same 
prisoners   are   repeatedly   "trotted   out"   f« 


visitors,  Clark  bristled  with  indignation.  But, 
he  waa  aaksd,  "Why  arent  the  North  Viet- 
namese showing  the  rest?"  Clark's  reply:  "I 
asked  for  new  faoee,  and  you  take  what  they 
give  you  because  they  have  the  power." 

The  30-mlnute  segment  of  the  Clark-POW 
meeting  broadcast  by  ABC  radio  Is  dominat- 
ed by  the  prisoners'  testimony  of  their  hu- 
mane treatment.  It  does  not  contain  Clark's 
gushing  interjections.  Devotion  to  "free- 
dom," he  told  the  POWs,  "Is  written  deep  In 
the  hearts  of  the  North  Vietnamese  people " 
who  "believe  that  their  cause  Is  Just." 

Once  the  prisoners  related  their  expe- 
riences, they  asked  about  American  politics. 
Clark's  answer,  also  omitted  from  the  ABO 
segment,  contained  the  tuapt  tor  a  "big"  Mc- 
Govern victory.  When  a  prisoner  referred  to 
President  Nixon's  bombing  policy  as  "Idiotic," 
Clark  delivered  a  deniuiclatlon  of  bombing. 
"If  McGovern  were  elected,"  Clark  told  the 
POWs,  "the  war  would  end  on  the  day  he 
came  Into  otHoe  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  prisoners  would  be  returned 
immediately."  He  then  agreed  with  a  pris- 
oner that  Mr.  Nixon  would  not  accept  Hanoi's 
seven  points,"  addmg  that  Hanoi  "won't  set- 
tle for  anything  less." 

Asked  why  Sargent  Shrlver  replaced  Sen. 
Thomas  Eagleton  for  Vice  President.  Clark 
produced  a  bowdlerized  account.    "Tom  had 
some  mental  health  problems",  that  he  kept 
from  McGovern  but  which  coltmanlst  Jack 
Anderson   published    (untrue)    baaed  on  "a 
plant  from  FBI   files"    (also  untrue^.  "But 
MoGovem  then  did  what  I  think  was  the 
strong  thing   to  do.  He  talked   it  over  with 
Tom    Eagleton.     He    said.     'I'm    going     to 
change.'  "  (If  not  untrue,  at  least  distorted.) 
The    POWs   next   returned   to    their   owtq 
problems.  CHark  later  t<dd  prtooi^er  families 
that  the  POWs  "had  complained  In  a  num- 
ber of  araaa."  In  fact,  none  complained  about 
their  captors.  Instead,  they  expressed  fear 
of     government     reprisals     upon     returning 
home   and  repeated  Hanoi's  libel   that  the 
U.S.  government  intercepts  their  mall. 

Why  didn't  Olark  puMidy  announce  he 
talked  to  only  a  select  bandfol  of  prleonan. 
learning  nothing  about  the  hundreds  of 
othen?  His  explanation  to  POW  relattres: 
"YouTe  not  going  to  be  suooeasfql  If  you 
offend  them   (the  Nortti  Vletnwmess)." 

He  lectured  the  families:  "You're  going  to 
have  to  think  about  their  (Hanoi's)  point 
of  view,  about  their  suffering."  In  sum.  say 
not  a  word  about  Hanoi's  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  even  If  the  world  there- 
by receives  a  glowing  aoeount  from  a  few 
prisoners  who  may  be  very  special  Indeed. 


[From  the  New  Yortt  DaUy  Newa. 
Aug.  24.  1973] 
Jaws  Ikquist  Abkxd 
New  Oai.EANS,  Aug.  28. — A.  resolution  waa 
Introduced  today  at  the  Amveta*  oonvantlon 
calling  lor  the  Justice  Dapartmeot  to  m¥«»- 
tigate  actress  Jans  Fonda.  Bobart  B.  Oomu- 
itaskl  of   Potomac.  Md..   tba   head   of   the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  Korea, 
and  Vietnam,  said  the  reeolutton  would  be 
voted  on  tomorrow  by  the  3.600  drtegatas  at 
the  28th   national   convention.  The  resolu- 
tion wlU  say  that  If  Mlaa  FoiMta  baa  been 
quoted  accurately  "she  gives  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  24,  1972 J 

VJ.W.  Uafflss  PaoaBCtrnoN  of 

Glauc  ajtd  Miaa  Fonba 

MXNNXATOUS,  Atig.  28.— The  Ve»«»Ji*  of 
Foreign  Wars  have  accused  Jane  Fonda,  the 
actress,  and  the  former  Attorney  Oanaial. 
Ramsey  Clark,  of  being  "traitorous  med- 
dlers" in  United  States  foreign  poUcy  mm* 
recommended  that  they  be  proeacated. 

The  VJ.W.'s  annual  coa^eiittoa  adopted 
yeetertey  a  reecdtiOon  urglnc  ttet  "ladlild- 
ual  cltiaons  such  as  Jane  Fonda.  Bamsey 
Clark  and  other  so-called  unofficial  ambassa- 
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don  for  p**e«  be  olM»lfl«»  m  wnwrou* 
mwldler*   in   offlcl»l   Oovemxnent   ••cuxlty." 

The  resolution  kIw  a»l<l  that  the  "l«g»i 
m«olxln«ry  of  th»  P«l»ral  Oovwnmwit  b« 
utUlzed  to  lnvMtlg»t«  and  proi«!Ut«  any 
and  &11  of  such  IndlvlduaU." 

MlM  Pond*  and  Mr.  Clark  both  vlalted 
North  Vietnam  reoantly  and  criticized  Amer- 
ican bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  dike*. 


P- Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  4030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  aid  or  assistance  under  approved  State 
public  assistance  plans  to  aliens  who 
are  illegally  within  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWBR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  close  a 
loophole  In  the  various  federally  funded 
public  assistance  programs.  This  legis- 
lation would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  welfare 
imder  State  public  astilatance  program* 
to  Illegal  aliens. 

Unfortunately,  no  substantial  data 
exists  on  the  number  of  illegal  aliens 
receiving  welfare  payments.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  been  asked  on  numerous  occasions  to 
supply  the  Congress  with  these  figures, 
but  to  date  they  have  been  unable  to 
meet  this  request.  WhUe  it  may  be  true 
that  aliens  Illegally  enter  the  United 
States  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining employment  at  a  higher  wage 
scale  than  they  could  receive  in  their 
native  land,  it  is  also  clear  that  many 
illegal  aliens  eventually  end  up  on  the 
welfare  rolls.  The  legislation  I  now  pro- 
pose would  prohibit  these  payments,  and 
authorize  the  States  to  establish  meth- 
ods to  screen  out  those  Illegal  aliens  who 
apply  for  public  assistance. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  illegal  aliens.  Last 
year  2  days  of  hearings  were  conducted 
in  El  Paso,  Tex.  At  that  time,  officials 
of  the  various  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies and  private  citizens  submitted  testi- 
mony on  this  problem.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  Raymond  Vowell,  stated  that 
stricter  requirements  for  citizenship  were 
definitely  needed  to  effectuate  a  respon- 
sible public  assistance  program. 

This  problem  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
recent  proposal  of  a  regulation —  Federal 
Register,  June  16,  197»— to  revamp  the 
public  assistance  programs  so  that  they 
win  be  consistent  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Graham  against  Richardson. 
When  this  proposed  regulation  was  is- 
sued, the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  received  a  great  deal 
of  critical  comment. 

For  the  most  part.  State  regulations 
have  not  dlHerentiated  between  resident 
aliens  and  illegal  aliens.  Federal  require- 
ments of  the  Social  Security  Act,  like- 
wise, do  not  make  any  distinction  between 
these  groups  Simply  put,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Graham  decision  stated 
that  statutes  which  attempt  to  restrict 
public  assistance  payments  from  lawful- 
ly admitted  resident  aliens  are  In  viola- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment.  The  concern 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  has 
resulted  from  the  apparent  Intention  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 


and  Welfare  to  Interpret  the  Graham  de- 
cision In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
States  from  denying  welfare  payments 
to  illegal  aliens.  As  I  have  stated,  this 
concern  Is  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
existing  law  does  not  distinguish  between 
resident  and  illegal  aliens. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Richardson 
on  July  28,  1972.  I  reviewed  the  Supreme 
Court  cases  on  this  matter   and  con- 
cluded that  the  Court  never  intended  to 
state  that  laws  which  deny  welfare  pay- 
ments to  illegal  aUens  are  violative  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.     The     majority     decision 
which  was  written  by  Justice  Blaokmun 
is  quite  clear  on  this  point.  Nevertheless, 
those    who    Interpret    the    Constitution 
"loosely"  no  doubt  believe  that,  under 
existing    law,    illegal    aliens    must    be 
categorized  in  the  same  manner  as  law- 
fully   admitted    resident    aliens.    As    I 
have  stated.  I  cannot  agree  with  this 
contention   and  cannot   see   how   such 
an  interpretation  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  the  Graham  decision   could   be 
formulated. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  still 
reviewing  the  hundreds  of  comments  re- 
ceived on  the  proposed  regulation,  and, 
therefore,  I  believe  it  is  incxmibent  upon 
the  Congress  to  be  attimed  to  this  very 
difBcult  and  complex  subject  matter. 

As  I  have  noted,  there  is  evidence  that 
illegal  aUens  are  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. I  do  not  think  that  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  mdividuals  who  are  in  the  United 
States  on  an  illegal  basis.  Consequently. 
I  suggest  there  is  a  great  need  for  the 
Congress  to  categorically  state  the  policy 
that  illegal  aliens  should  not  receive 
public  assistance. 

The  percentage  of  illegal  aUens  which 
comprise  our  welfare  rolls  is  unknown. 
In  certain  areas  of  Texas.  It  may  be  sub- 
stantial, however,  which  would  explain 
the  grave  economic  and  social  problems 
experienced  in  areas  of  Texas  where  il- 
legal aliens  are  known  to  predominate. 
Their  presence  particularly  affects  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican communities  in  these  areas.  The 
Mexican  American  faces  enough  prob- 
lems without  having  to  compete  with 
illegal  aliens  for  economic  security.  I 
believe  this  legislation  would  deflntely 
serve  his  best  Interests. 

Likewise,  the  State  of  Texas  can  ill  af- 
ford further  increases  in  its  welfare  rolls. 
There  are  more  than  650,000  recipients 
of  public  assistance  in  Texas,  a  sizable 
majority  of  whom  receive  payments  un- 
der the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program.  Additionally,  these 
programs  are  restricted  by  a  constitu- 
tionally imposed  $80  million  ceiling  on 
welfare  expenditures.  Those  who  are 
truly  in  need  of  public  assistance  would 
be  greatiy  harmed  by  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulation  requiring  welfare  as- 
sistance to  illegal  alietis. 

I  have  previously  called  for  increased 
enforcement  activities  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  detect 
and  deport  illegal  aliens  found  within  our 
borders.  I  also  feel  the  Congress  should 
take  the  initiative  in  giving  direction  to 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Gra- 


ham case.  At  this  time.  State  welfare  of. 
flclals  are  unable  to  make  any  substantive 
reforms  In  their  policies  due  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  regulation  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  is  my  understanding,  in 
fact,  that  Governor  Rockefeller  vetoed  a 
bill  passed  by  the  New  York  State  leg- 
islature which  would  have  established 
procedures  to  screen  out  illegal  aUensbe- 
cause  of  his  uncertainty  over  the  HEW 
regulation. 

On  September  12  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Pickle,  to  H.R. 
16188,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act.  to  require  that  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare personnel  notify  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  any  illegal 
alien  who  is  receiving  or  has  received 
public  asslstsmce.  I  commend  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  action,  which 
would  effectuate  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween government  officials  in  this  regard; 
however,  while  I  stronglj'  support  this 
action,  it  Is  clear  that  It  is  not  sufficient 
to   insure   that   illegal   aliens   will   not 
receive  public  assistance.  Under  current 
practice,  it  Is  very  difficult  for  govern- 
ment officials  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public- assistance  programs  to  ac- 
tually know  the  citizenship  status  of  a 
beneficiary.  There  is  obviously  a  need  for 
a  clear  cut  congressional  statement  that 
illegal  aliens  should  not  receive  public 
assistance.  At  the  same  time,  authority 
must  be   given  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
State  Welfare  Departments  to  implement 
effective  methods  of  screening  out  Illegal 
aliens.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  expedi- 
tious   consideration   of   this   Important 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  various  other 
supporthig  documents  herewith  attached 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  exami- 
nation of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


S.  4080 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreta  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
2(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  oi 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of"; and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paitigrapb  (13)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(14)  prohibit  the  payment  of  aselsUnce 
under  the  plan  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  neither  a  citizen  of  the  United 
states  nor  an  alien  lawfiUly  admitted  to  or 
lawfully  reeldent  In  the  TJnlted  States,  and 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  effective 
methods,  faculties,  and  procedures  for  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  thU  prohibition, 
(b)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  oi 
clause  (22) ;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  ena 
of  clause  (28)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ":  and  (24)  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  aid  under  the  plan  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  Individual  who  Is  neither  a  citizen  of 


the  United  States  nor  an  alien  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted to  or  lawluUy  reeldent  \a.  the  United 
states  and  provide  for  the  eetabllahment  of 
effective  methods,  faculties,  and  proceduree 
for  administering  and  enforcing  this  prohlbl- 

^'"(^c)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended —  , 

(1)  by  strUlng  out  "and"  at  the  end  oi 

clause  (12);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (13)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowmg:  ";  and  (14)  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  aid  under  the  plan  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  individual  who  la  neither  a  cltlaen  of 
the  United  States  nor  an  alien  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted to  or  lawfully  resident  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
effective  methods,  facilities,  and  procedures 
for  administering  and  enforcing  this  pro- 
hibition." .  . 
(d)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 

clatise  (11);  and  ^    . ...        ^    , 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  ol 
clause  (12)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ';  and  (13)  prohibit  the  payment 
of  aid  under  the  plan  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
individual  who  is  neither  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  nor  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  or  lawfully  resident  In  the  UrUted  States, 
and  provide  for  the  estabUshment  of  effec- 
tive methods,  faculties,  and  procedures  for 
administering  and  enforcing  this  prohibi- 
tion." ^  . 
(e)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "stful"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16);  ^^         ^ 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (17)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (17)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  prohibit  the  payment  of  aid  or  as- 
sistance under  the  plan  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  individual  who  is  neither  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  nor  an  aUen  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  or  lawfuUy  resident  In  the  Unlt«d 
States,  and  provide  for  the  estabUahment  of 
effective  methods,  faculties,  and  procedures 
for  administering  and  enforcing  this  pro- 
hibition." 
(f)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (30); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (31 )  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (31)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(32)  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  plan  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  individual  who  is  neither  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  nor  an  aUen  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  or  lawfuUy  resident  in  the 
United  States,  and  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  effective  methods,  faculties,  and 
procedures  for  administering  and  enforcing 
this  prohibition." 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6(8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  or  any  payment* 
to  or  care  in  behalf  of  any  individual  who 
is  neither  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  noc 
an  alien  lawfuUy  admitted  to  or  lawfuUy  resi- 
dent In  the  United  States". 

(2)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing:  "or  any  individual 
who  is  neither  a  citizen  of  the  United  State* 
nor  an  aUen  lawfully  admitted  to  or  law- 
fuUy resident  in  the  United  States". 

(b)  Section  406(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  «uid  be- 
low clause  (E)  )  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
'Such  term  does  not  Include  any  money  pay- 
ments with  respect  to,  or  medlratl  or  reme- 
dial care  In  behalf  of,  any  individual  who  la 


neither  a  cltl»n  of  th«  ValVaA  StetM  Dot  an 
aUen  lawfuUy  admitted  to  or  UwfuUy  real- 
dent  in  the  UiUted  States." 

(CI  The  first  sentence  of  section  lOOe  of 
such  Act  U  amended  by  Uieertlng  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
or  any  such  paymenU  to  or  care  in  brtialf 
of  any  individual  who  la  neither  a  citiaan 
of  the  United  States  nor  an  alien  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  or  lawfuUy  reaident  In  the 
United  States". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1406  oi 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ", 
or  any  such  payments  to  or  care  In  behalf 
of  any  individual  who  Is  neither  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  nor  an  alien  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  or  lawfuUy  resident  In  the  Unit- 
ed States". 

^eMl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  looo 
(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  strUilng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 

clause  ( 1 ) :  ^         ^ 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  ena 
of  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause; 

"(3)  any  such  paymenta  to  or  care  In  be- 
half of  any  individual  who  is  neither  a  clU- 
zen  of  the  United  States  nor  an  alien  Uw- 
fuUy admitted  to  or  lawfuUy  resident  in  the 
United  States.". 

i2)  Section  1605(b)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing;  ".  or  for  any  Uidivldual 
who  U  neither  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
nor  an  aUen  lawfuUy  admitted  to  or  law- 
fully resident  in  the  United  States." 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1905(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A):  ^         m 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•  or";  and 

(3>  by  adding  after  clause  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(C)  any  such  payments  with  respect  to 
care  or  services  for  any  individual  who  is 
neither  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statea  njr 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  or  lawfuOy 
resident  In  the  United  States." 

Sec  3  The  amendments  made  by  the  tirat 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  July  1. 
1973  The  amendments  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  shaU  be  effective  with  reapect  to 
expenditures  made  for  calendar  qtiarters  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


Prior  to  the  adoption  oC  the  proposed 
reyolatlona.  coosUlanttan  wUl  be  giren  to 
any  comments,  suggeetlons.  or  objeotlooa 
tbanto  whloh  an  suiamttud  in  wittmc  to 
the  Administrator,  Social  and  BehabUltatlon 
Serrloe.  DeiwttBant  U  BmOUi.  Kducatlon. 
and  WeUue.  8S0  ladapudanM  Avaau*  SW.. 
WMhlngtoo.  DO  20801.  wtttOn  a  pvrtod.  o< 
30  dayi  from  date  of  pubUoatton  of  this  no- 
tioa  in  the  FUnai.  aaavzaa.  Oommenta  re- 
oalved  wlU  be  avaUabU  for  pubUo  liMpeetloa 
in  room  6121  of  the  Depwtment's  oOoaa  at 
301  O  Street  SW..  Waahlngton,  DO.  on  Mon- 
day through  PMday  of  eaoh  week  frooi  8:80 
aan.  to  5  pjn.  (area  code  aO»— »«8-788l). 

The  provisions  at  tbsM  aeotioDS  are    to 
be  laaoed  under  section  1108.  40  Stat.  647. 
48  tTJB.O.  1809. 
Dated:  AprU  31,  1873. 

Jon  D.  TwaUkMM, 
AdmtnUtrator,  Social  ami 

A«teMtttat1on  Service. 
Approved:  June  1. 1073. 
Bluot  L.  BacHamiMOM, 
Secretary. 
1.    Seetion   388.60   U  revleed   to   read  at 
tdOann'. 


Department  of  HealtH.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.   Social    and   BahabUltatlon   Serrloe, 
|45  CFR  Parts  23.  248] 
FncAKCiAi.    ANB    MKnTCsT.    tkMKunkXcm    P«o- 
aaaioi — OxnsKmHip  &in>  auxmaoc 
NoUce  Is  hereby  given  that  the  racula- 
tlons  set  forth  In  t«itatlve  fo«m  below  ate 
proposed   by   the   Administrator.  Social   and 
BehabUltatlon  Service,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretly  <rf  Health,  BduoaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare.    The     propoewl     regulations     amend 
51238.60  and  348.60  to  Unptement  the  Su- 
preme Court   deolalon  In  Qrabam  ▼.  Rich- 
ardson et  al..  June  14.  1871.  the  syUabas  of 
which  atatss: 

"State  statutes,  like  the  Atlaona  and 
Pennsylvania  statutes  here  InTo^vyd.  that 
deny  vreUaze  benefits  to  resident  aliens  or 
to  aliens  who  have  not  redded  In  the  United 
States  for  a  speolAed  ntunber  of  yews  are 
violative  of  the  Equal  Protection  CUuee  and 
enoroaob  upon  the  exclusive  federal  power 
over  the  entrance  and  residence  of 
aliens;   •  •  •" 

Tlxa  amendments  specify  that,  as  a  con- 
dition of  i4>proval.  a  State  plan  may  not 
exclude  an  otherwise  ellgtble  tadividual 
solely  on  the  bsals  that  hs  is  not  a  oitlasn 
or  because  of  his  alien  status. 


i  388.60    Oltmenshlp  and  alisnags. 

OoDdltlon  for  plan  approval:  A  State  plan 
tmder  title  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the 

Sodal  Sec\inty  Act  may  not  exclude  an 
otherwise  eligible  Individual  on  the  basis 
that  bs  Is  not  a  ctttaen,  or  beosuss  of  his 
alien  status. 

2.   Section   348.60   Is  revised   to  read   as 
foUowi: 
i  348.60    Oltlaenahlp  and  alienage. 

Condition  for  plan  approval:  A  State  plan 
under  title  imr  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
vohj  not  exclude  an  otherwise  eligible  Indi- 
vidual on  the  basis  that  he  is  not  a  citizen, 
or  because  of  his  alien  status. 


State  DsrABTicxMT  or 

Ptraxic  Wxx^ABS, 
Austin,  Tez.,  Jviy  3.1972. 
Re  Citizenship  and  AUenage — Propoeed  Regu- 

lauons  46  CFR,  Parts  338  and  248. 
Hon.  John  Q.  Towxa. 
Member,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
WasKington.  D.C. 

DxAH  8e]«atob  Towkk:  On  Friday,  June  18, 
1972,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, Volume  37.  Number  117,  Page  11977,  pro- 
posed amendments  to  46  CFR,  Parts  233  and 
248  and.  more  speclfioaUy.  Sections  28S.60, 
Citizenship  and  Alienage  and  348.60.  Citi- 
zenship and  Alienage.  The  Secretary  stated 
that  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  regu- 
lations were  to  implement  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  Graham  v.  Bichardaon  et  aL  The 
states  have  thirty  (30)  days  from  the  date  of 
niing  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  propoeed 
regulations  in  which  to  make  comments,  sug- 
gestions or  raise  ob)eotlons.  A  Xerox  copy  at 
the  proposed  regtUatlons  Is  attached  for  your 
ready  reference. 

At  tha  time  the  propoeed  regulations  were 
filed,  the  United  States  Department  of 
HfM^^^h  BdiuaUon,  and  Welfare.  Sodal  and 
RshabUltatlon  Serrloe,  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, Waahington.  D.C.  gave  a  new  releaas 
for  Friday,  June  IS,  1073.  In  this  release  It 
was  ImpUed  that  Texas  had  citlzsnahlp  re- 
quirements Inoonslstent  with  thee*  proposed 
regulations. 

The  propoeed  regulations  as  written  appear 
Innocuous.  Tbsy  do  not  explicitly  stats  that 
the  states  wlU  be  required  to  pay  assistance 
to  aUena  Mu>  are  unJato/uiZy  in  this  comntrg. 
By  letter  dated  June  30.  1973.  VIr.  Dudley 
HaU,  AjHodste  Regional  Oommisstonss  for 
Assistanoe  Payments.  Departmsnt  of  Hsattb. 
EducatlOBw  and  WsUare  Regional  OfBos,  Dal- 
las. Texas  Informed  us  that  the  Department 
of  aeaiai.  Education,  and  WeUare  is  Intsr- 
pretlng  theee  regulations  so  tbat  the  statss 
wUl  be  reqxilred  to  pay  assistance  and  medical 
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MAUtance  to  oil  oJietw,  including  thote  who 
an  aiegaUy  <n  the  Unite*  StaUa.  The  8m!x«- 
t»ry'»  statamont  In  Xttm  Tomwa  retoaM  aMina  to 
oonflrm  this. 

Since  the  DepKtnient  of  Health,  Bduca- 
tlon  and  Welfare  la  interpreting  theee  regu- 
latioM  to  mean  that  the  etatee  muet  pay 
Illegal  allene  aaaUtance,  we  are  oonvlncea 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  be  exceeding  Its  authority  in 
requiring  state  plan,  to  include  Public  •-- 
sUtance  and  medical  aeeUtance  for  all  alien; 
irrespective  of  their  lawful  entry 

If  there  has  been  some  mleunderstandlng 
alMUt  the  interpretation  to  be  given  thlB 
regulation  by  the  Department  of  Healthy Edu- 
SkUon.  and  Welfare  and  If  it  to  intended  that 
the  states  may  have  a*  a  r^l^^^^.^V^"^;*; 
entry,  then  there  should  be  no  objection  to 
Clarifying  the  proposed  ^S^^^^^^.^y^'l^ 
the  amendments  suggested  by  this  Depart- 

°"^'e  regulations  in  their  proposed  form  are 
ambigu^^and  subject  to  l^twpxetattOTLMr^ 
Hall's  letter  makes  It  dear  «^' ^^  ?^f^ 
^t  of  Health.  Bduoatlon,  ^^^^^^.y^ 
interpreting  the  regulations  »  "^J^*^*^" 
states  to  pay  lllepal  allena.  It  U  imperative 
thaTlhe  regulations  be  sufficiently  dear  that 
Se  si^^  not  required  to  P*y  «^»« 
or  medical  aeetotance  to  aliens  who  are  un- 
ZS^^  ru^try.  auch  a  clariflcaUon 
^llt^  a  mlaunderetandln.  •' *  "^«^*^- 
We  are  enclosing  a  oopy  of  th^  ?*P^" 
uxenfs  protest  directed  to  Mr.  Jo^  D^^wl- 
^e.  Administrator,  aoclal^d  B*b*bm^- 
tton  service.  Department  of  Health    E^uo- 
tlon,  and  Welfare,  and  a  oopy  of  the  letter 
the  Te»8  Department  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Welfare  Department  of /^^  °J 
the  other  etatee.  It  is  our  undentaadlng  that 
the  Honorable  Preston  Smith.  Oos^^oxol 
Texas  and  the  HonorabU  Ci»wford  C.  Martin. 
Attorney  General  of  Teas  are  writing  letters 
ouUlnlii  the  State's  poeltlon.  Copies  of  theee 
letters  wUl  be  made  avaUable  to  you. 

A«  you  know,  the  State  of  Texaa  la  oon- 
tlnuDualy  faced  with  the  problem  of  raising 
additional  tax  fund*  to  support  the  welfare 
orogramfl  in  the  SUte.  Due  to  our  pro^ty 
W  Mexico,  It  is  imperative  that  there  be  no 
mlaundemtandlng  about  the  cltlwnahtp  re- 
quiremen*  for  ellglbUlty  for  pubUo  a«lat- 
inoe    and    medical    aestotanoe.    When    the 
United  Statee  Supreme  Court  hrid  that  the 
cltlaenahlp   rwiuliwnente   were   unoonBtltu- 
?lo^t£e    State    of    Texas    Immediately 
changed  Its  polldee  so  as  to  Indlude  aliens 
who  w«re  lawfuUy  admitted.  As  polntwl  out 
in  the  letter  to   Mr.   Twlname.   ^len  the 
Texas   case   was  deddwl  loUowlng   the   Su- 
preme Court's  daolalon  In  ttoe  Oraham  caae. 
the  Federal  D»«t»iot  Ctourt  ordered  the  De- 
Dftrtment  to  maka  p^ymenta  to  allena  who 
were    lawfully    admitted.    Olwtoualy,    that 
Court  was   Interpreting  the  TJnlted   Statee 
Supreme  Court  decision  aa  permitting  the 
gtmxm  to  include  lawful  entry  as  a  part  of 
tta  program  for  aaelstanoa  to  altma. 

The  Texas  Department,  as  of  June  1.  1972, 
was  paying  asaletanoe  grants  and  medical 
care  to  and  on  behalf  of  11.000  aliens  at  a 
total  coat  of  approximately  18.000,000  a  year. 
If  we  are  required  to  make  paymanta  to 
Ulagal  aliens  as  well  as  those  who  have  been 
lawfuUy  admitted,  this  number  oould  triple 
within  a  year. 

We  reepeottuUy  request  you  to  oonslder 
our  protest  to  these  propoeed  regulations  and 
to  urge  the  Department  of  Health.  Bduoa- 
tlon and  Welfare  to  make  modlfloattons  eo 
that  tb«  etates  may  Ihnlt  payments  to  aliens 
who  ara  lawfully  admitted.  H  a  modification 
oannot  be  m^ada.  than  as  an  altemaUve, 
please^  give  your  oareful  consideration  to  a 
n,fnim«»».inn  oif  the  regulatlona  or  statutory 
enaotOMnto  which  wttl  mate  tha  n*atter  ol 
caring  for  aliens  wlio  are  unlawfully  irttiiln 
the  boundarlas  of  the  Unltefl  8t»tw  the  ex- 
clusive responalbOlty  of  the  Federal  govem- 
mant.  At  no  ttma  have  the  stataa  haen  re- 


quired to  assume  the  flnanclal  reeponslbUlty 
of  a  progrwm  which  Is  and  should  be  oon- 
troUed  and  paid  for  excluMvely  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  svire  that  you  will  understand  the 
problen*  confronting  Texas  If  these  regula- 
tions ai»  permitted  to  become  final.  This 
matter  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  State  of 
TWcas  and  It  Is  crucial  that  some  action  be 
taken  now  for,  as  we  understand  the  inter- 
piatatlon,  all  of  the  aaslfitanoe  programs  and 
the  M*^**^'  Assistance  program  will  be  placed 
in  Jeopaidy  If  Texas  refuses  or  Is  unable  to 
oomply  with  these  propoeed  reflrulatlons. 
Therefore,  we  sincerely  request  your  aselat- 
anoe  In  having  them  modified  or  altered  be- 
fore they  become  final. 

Thank  you  for  any  a»lstance  you  may 
render  us  m  relation  to  thto  important  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ratvokd  W.  Vowkll. 


U.S.  Semate.  CoMMrrm:  on  Bank- 
ing  HotrSlNO  AND  UBBAN  AlTAMS, 

Wos/ilnffton,  B.C.,  July  2S.  1972. 
Hon    BixioT  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Bduoefion,  and  Welfare. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.    Washington,    DC. 
DXAB  MB.  Sbckxtakt:   This  letter  pertains 
to  yo\ir  Department's  proposed  regulations 
published  In  the  federol  RegUter  on  June 
16,  1972,  to  amend  45  CPR  Parts  233.60  and 
248.50. 

As  you  know,  this  regxUation  concerns 
Citizenship  and  'Alienage  ellglbUlty  for  fed- 
eraUy  funded  welfare  programs.  It  Is  Intended 
to  Implement  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  Oraham  v.  Richardson.  403  U.S.  366  (1971> . 
I  am  most  concerned  that  yovir  Department's 
flnal  regulation  may  make  It  mandatory  for 
states  to  provide  welfare  assistance  to  lUegal 
aliens.  . 

I  have  reviewed  the  Oraham  case  and  a 
number  of  other  decisions  relating  to  this 
issue,  and  find  no  basis  for  a  decision  which 
would  force  the  states  to  make  welfare  bene- 
fits avaUable  to  Illegal  aliens.  In  numerous 
instances  In  the  Graham  decision.  Justice 
Blackm\in  goes  out  of  his  way  to  state  that 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Arlaona  statutes  vio- 
lated the  equal  protection  clause  since  they 
invidiously  discriminated  against  lawfully 
admitted  aliens. 

The  Graham  case  cites  Takahashi  v.  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  3S4  U.S.  at  420  (1948) , 
to  the  effect  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
onl"  extends  to  lawfully  admitted  aliens  and 
not  to  those  which  the  federal  government 
has  classified  as  being  Illegally  within  the 
Jurisdictional  borders  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  Carleaon 
V.  Remillard.  No.  70-260,  40  U.S.  Law  Week 
4624  (1972),  adds  anything  to  the  Issue  at 
hand.  This  case  only  further  delineates  past 
decisions  that  a  state  may  not  exclude  groups 
of  persons  already  eligible  under  the  federal 
regulatory  scheme  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Since  Graham  clearly  states  that  federal  eli- 
gibility only  reaches  citizens  and  lawful  res- 
ident aUens.  I  do  not  believe  a  c^se  can  be 
made    that    Congress,   throvigh    a    negative 
ImpUcatlon,  sought  the  Inclusion  of  Ulegal 
aUens  under  public  assistance  programs  au- 
thorised by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Even  when  it  has  applied  a  "strict  scrutiny 
test"  In  non-economic  equal  protection  cases, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  implied  that 
Illegal  aUens  were  to  be  given  the  status 
of  lawful  resident  aliens  and  citizens  to 
determine  the  scope  of  invidious  discrimina- 
tion. 

Already  one  high-ranking  offlclal  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Regional  Ollloe  In  Dallas  has  stated  In 
writing  that  the  Department  is  Interpreting 
the  Supreme  Court's  nUlngs  to  include  illegal 
aUens,  ai>d  that  this  will  be  reflected  In  the 
fin"al  regulation  that  1  imderstand  will  be 
Issued  In  the  near  future. 


I  cannot  emphaslz«  enough  the  fiscal 
difficulties  which  wovUd  be  assumed  by  tbs 
State  of  Texas  if  It  had  to  make  public 
assistance  payments  aveOlable  to  Illegal 
aliens.  To  begin  with,  neither  the  State  of 
Texas  nor  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  really  knows  how  many  Ulegal 
aliens  are  actually  In  Texas.  In  discussions 
with  State  officials  concerning  this  propoeed 
regulation,  I  was  told  that  possibly  as  many 
as  500.000  Ulegal  aliens  might  be  In  Texas 
at  any  given  point  In  time.  P^irthermore,  the 
State  of  Texas  has  a  coiatltutlonaUy  la- 
posed  celUng  on  certain  public  assistance 
categories  and  If  It  is  forced  to  expand  the 
ellglbUlty  rolee.  a  grave  crisis  wlU  threaten 
the  State's  fiscal  Integrity.  A  dUemma  of  this 
nature  would,  no  doubt,  penalize  those  in- 
dividuals and  famUles  who  are  deserving  of 
public  assistance. 

As  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, you  are,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the 
fiscal  crises  facing  many  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  my  State,  this  crisis  is  pri- 
marily caused  by  Increasee  In  the  welfare 
roUs.  According  "  to  a  1971  report  by  the 
State  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Welfare. 
the  Aid  to  Pamilles  with  Dependent  Children 
category  has  been  Increasing  on  the  average 
of  12,000  people  a  month  in  Texas.  During 
the  decade  of  the  1960'8,  the  number  of  pay- 
ments Increased  by  260  percent.  Even  If  this 
alarming  upward  trend  were  halted,  Texas 
would  BtUl  be  continually  faced  with  grave 
difficulties  simply  because  of  the  present 
burden  which  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams have  placed  on  the  State  budget.  I 
am,  therefore,  sure  that  you  can  understand 
the  damaging  fiscal  repercussions  which 
would  take  place  If  the  Texas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  was  forced  to  make 
payments  to  illegal  aliens. 

I  urge  you  to  reexamine  the  many  ramifl- 
catlona  Involved  In  this  matter,  including 
the  issues  I  have  raised,  as  well  as  the  need 
to  provide  a  consistent  federal  policy  on 
Immigration. 

Tour  most   careful  consideration  of  this 
matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Tovvxr. 


Thk  Secrxtaey  op  Hxalth, 

Edtjcation,  and  Wxuakx, 
Washington.  DC.  Sept.  19, 1972. 
Hon.  John  Toweb.  i 

U.S.  Senate,  I 

Washington.  D.C.  ' 

DXAB  Senator  Toweb:  Please  accept  my 
apology  for  the  delay  In  replying  to  your 
letter  of  JiUy  28  regarding  the  Department's 
propoeed  regulations  on  citizenship  and  al- 
ienage. 

The  proposed  reg\Uatlons  on  citizenship 
and  alienage  in  public  assistance  and  medi- 
cal assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  which  were  pubUshed  In  the 
fcderoJ  RegUter  on  June  16,  were  developed 
to  Implement  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  June  14.  1971.  In  the  case  of  Qniham  v. 
Richardson. 

In  the  Graham  decision  the  covirt  found 
that  a  citizenship  requirement  or  a  require- 
ment that  an  aUen  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  for  a  specified  period  vio- 
lated the  Equal  Protection  Clause  and  en- 
croached on  the  exclusive  congreealonal  pow- 
er to  establish  uniform  rulee  for  the  entrance 
and  residence  of  aUens.  The  Court  stated 
that: 

"A  congressional  enactment  construed  so 
as  to  permit  State  legislatures  to  adopt  di- 
vergent laws  on  the  subject  of  citizenship 
requirements  for  federally  supported  welfare 
programs  would  ^pear  to  contravene  this 
expUclt  constitutional  requirement  of  uni- 
formity." 

The  proposed  regulations  provide  that  a 
State  public  assistance  plan  "may  not  ex- 
clude an  otherwise  eligible  Individual  on  the 
basis  that  he  Is  not  a  cltlaen,  or  because 


of  his  alien  status."  The  question  now  being 
considered  within  the  Department  U  whathar 
aUens  lUegally  in  the  country  can  be  denied 
welfare  benefits.  The  proposed  regulations 
vers  issued  in  tbalr  iwessnt  form  with  ths 
understanding  that  they  did  not  determine 
this  Issue.  We  are  considering  the  effect  oi 
the  Graham  decision  and  also  the  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Townsendv 
swank  and  OarUson  v.  RemiUard,  which  indi- 
cated that  eligibility  under  the  pubUc  assist- 
ance programs  must  he  measured  by  the 
sundards  In  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
that  HEW  may  not  permit  States  to  vary 
ellglbUlty  requirements  from  the  Federal 
standards  without  express  or  clearly  implied 
congressional  authorization. 

AU  the  comments  received  regarding  the 
proposed  regulations  are  being  analyzed  and 
I  wiU  take  them  into  account,  as  weU  as  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  in  making  the  decision 
on  the  flnal  regulations. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Since  relv, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson. 

Secretary. 


Qhaham  Against  Richardson 
(Supreme   Court   of   the   United   States,    on 
appeal    from    the    United    States    District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona) 

BTLLABtrS 

No.  609.  Argued  March  22,  1971— Decided 
June  14,  1971* 

State  sututes,  like  the  Arizona  and  Penn- 
sylvania statutes  here  Involved,  that  deny 
welfare  benefits  to  resident  aUens  or  to  aliens 
who  have  not  resided  In  the  United  BUtes 
for  a  specified  number  of  years  are  violative 
of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  and  encroach 
upon  the  exclusive  federal  power  over  the  en- 
trance and  residence  of  aliens:  and  there  is  no 
authorization  for  Arizona's  16-year  dura- 
tional residency  requlrenaent  In  i  1402(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  Pp.  6-18. 

313    P.    Supp.    34    and    321    P.    Supp.    250. 

affirmed. 

Blackmun.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  In  which  BtnoxR,  C.  J.,  and  Black., 
Douglas,  Bbennan,  Stewart.  White,  and 
Marshall.  JJ..  Joined.  Harlan,  J.,  filed  a 
statement  Joining  in  the  Judgment  and  In 
Parts  in  and  IV  of  the  Coxirt's  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court. 

These  are  welfare  cases.  They  provide  yet 
another  aspect  of  the  widening  litigation  in 
this  area.'  The  issue  here  Is  whether  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  prevents  a  State  from  condi- 
tioning welfare  benefits  either  (a)  upon  the 
beneficlarvs  possession  of  United  States  cit- 
izenship, or  (b)  if  the  beneficiary  is  an  alien, 
upon  his  having  resided  In  this  country  for 
a  specified  number  of  years.  The  facta  are  not 
in  dispute. 

No.  609.  This  case,  from  Arizona,  concerns 
the  State's  participation  in  federal  categori- 
cal assistance  programs.  These  programs 
originate  with  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935.  as  amended,  42  U.8.C.  c.  7.  They  are 
supported  la  part  by  federal  grants-in-aid 
and  are  administered  by  the  States  under 
federal  guidelines.  Arizona  Rev.  Stat.  Title 
46,  Article  2,  as  amended,  provides  for  as- 
sistance to  persons  jjermanently  and  totally 
disabled  lAPTD).  See  42  U.S.C.  §1  1361-1366. 
Ariz.  Rev    Stat.  §46-233  reads: 

•A.  No  person  shaU  be  eligible  for  general 
assistance  who  does  not  meet  and  maintain 
the  f<Hlowlng   requirements: 

"1.  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statee  or  has 
resided  In  the  United  States  a  total  of  fllte«i 
years. 

A  like  ellglbUlty  provision  conditioned 
upon  citizenship  or  durational  residence  ap- 
pears In  5  46-262.2,  providing  old  age  assist- 
ance, and  In  S  46-272.4,  providing  assistance 


Footnote  at  end  of  article. 


to  the  needy  bUnd.  See  42  V£.C.   if  1201- 
1206,  1381-1386. 

>^>peUee  Oarmen  Richardson,  at  the  insti- 
tution of  this  suit  In  July  1969,  was  64  years 
ot  age.  She  Is  a  lawfuUy  admitted  resident 
alien.  She  emigrated  from  Mexico  In  1B66 
and  since  then  has  resided  continuously  in 
Arizona.  She  became  permanenUy  and  tocaUy 
disabled.  She  also  met  all  other  requirements 
for  rtlglbUlty  for  APTD  benefits  except  the 
16-year  residency  specified  for  aliens  by 
§  46-238.A.1.  She  applied  for  beneflU  but  was 
denied  relief  solely  because  of  the  residency 
provision. 

Mrs.  Richardson  instituted  her  class  ac- 
tion' in  the  District  of  Arizona  against  the 
Commissioner  of  the  State's  Department  of 
Public  Wrtfare  seeking  declaratory  relief,  an 
injunction  against  the  enforcement  ot 
a  46-233.A.1,  46-252.2  and  46-272.4,  and  the 
award  erf  amounts  allegedly  due.  She  claimed 
that  Arizona's  alien  residency  requirements 
violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  and  the 
constitutional  right  to  travrt;  that  they  con- 
flict with  the  Social  Security  Act  and  are  thus 
overborne  by  the  Supremacy  Clause;  and 
that  the  regulation  of  aliens  has  been  pre- 
empted by  Congress. 

The  three-jTodge  court  upheld  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson's motion  for  summary  Judgment  on 
equal  protection  groiinds.  Richardson  v. 
Graham.  313  P.  Supp.  34  (Ariz.  1970).  It  did 
BO  in  reliance  on  this  Court's  opinions  In 
Takahashi  v.  Fish  <Si  Game  Commission.  334 
U.S.  410  (1948),  and  Shapiro  v.  r^ompson, 
394  U.S.  618  (1969).  The  Commissioner  ap- 
pealed. The  Judgment  was  stayed  as  to  all 
parties  plaintiff  other  than  Mrs.  Richardson. 
Probable  Jurisdiction  was  noted.  400  U.S.  956 
(1970). 

No.  727.  This  caae,  from  Pennsylvania,  con- 
ce  ns  that  portion  of  a  general  assistance 
program  that  is  not  federally  sxipported.  The 
relevant  statute  is  5  432  (2)  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Welfare. Code,  62  FS.  i  432  (2) 
(1968),'  originally  enacted  In  1939.  It  pro- 
vldee  th*t  thoee  eUgible  for  aasieitance  shall 
be  (1 )  needy  persons  who  qualify  vinder  the 
federally  supported  categorical  asaletanoe 
programs  and  (2)  those  other  needy  persons 
who  ore  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Assist- 
ance to  the  latter  group  is  funded  whoUy  by 
the  Commonwealth. 

AppeUee  Hsle  Mary  Jane  Leger  is  a  lawfully 
admitted   resident   alien.  She   was  born   In 
Scotland  in  1937.  She  came  to  this  country 
in  1966  a*  the  age  of  28  under  contract  for 
domestic  service  vrtth  a  f  amUy  In  Havertown. 
She   has  resided   continuously   in   Pennsyl- 
vania since  then  and  has  been  a  taxpaylng 
resident  of  the  0<xnmonwealth.  In  1967  she 
left  her  domeetic  employment  to  accept  more 
remunerative  work  in  PhUadrtphla.  8be  en- 
tered into  a  common-law  marriage  with  a 
United  Statee  citizen.  In  1969  Ulnees  forced 
Mrs  Leger  and  her  husband  to  give  up  their 
employment.  They  applied  for  pubUc  aeslat- 
anoe.  Each  was  Ineligible  under  the  federal 
programs.  Mr.  Leger,  however,  qualified  for 
aid  under  the  state  program.  Aid  to  Mrs. 
Leger  was  denied  because  of  her  alienage. 
The  monthly  grant  to  Mr.  Leger  was  leas 
than  the  amount  determined  by  both  fed- 
eral and  Pennsylvania  authorities  as  neces- 
sary for  a  Tn1"<"'""'   standard  of  living   in 
PhUadelphla  for  a  famUy  of  two. 

Mrs.  Leger  instituted  her  class  action'  in 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  against 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Board  of  Assistance  and  the  Secretary 
dl  PhUadelphla  County  Board  of  Aaelatance 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Oommonwealth's 
Departmenit  of  Public  Welfare.  SBie  sought 
declaratory  rrtle*.  an  Injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  restriction  of  8  432  (2) , 
and  the  ordering  of  back  payments  wrong- 
ftOly  withheld.  She  obtained  a  temporary 
restraining  order  preventing  the  defendants 
from  oontlnulng  to  deny  her  assistance.  She 
then  t)Ogan  to  receive,  and  still  receives,  with 
her  husband,  a  pubUc  assistance  grant. 


Appellee  Beryl  Jervls  was  added  as  a  party 
plaintiff  to  the  Leger  action.  She  was  bom 
In  Panama  in  1912  and  Is  a  cltl»n  ot  that 
oountty.  in  March  1968.  at  the  age  of  56.  she 
r>t«j.  to  the  United  Statee  to  undertake  do- 
mestic work  under  contract  in  Philadelphia. 
She   has   resided   continuously   In   Pennsyl- 
vania since  then  and  has  been  a  taxpylng 
resident  of  the  Conmionwealth.  After  work- 
ing as  a  domestic  for  approximately  one  year. 
she  obtained  other  more  remunerative  wortc 
in  the  city.  In  February  1970  Ulness  forced 
her  to  give  up  her  employment.  She  appUed 
for  aid.  However,  she  was  Ineligible  for  bene- 
fits  under   the   federaUy   assisted   programs 
and  she  was  denied  general  assistance  solely 
because  of  her  aUenage.  Her  motion  for  Im- 
madlate  relief  through  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  was  denied. 

It  was  stipulated  that  "the  denial  of  Gen- 
eral Assistance  to  aliens  otherwise  eligible 
for  such  assistance  causes  undue  hardahlp 
to  them  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  to 
secure  the  necessities  of  life,  including  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,"  and  that  "the  cltiaen- 
ahlp  bar  to  the  receipt  of  General  Assistance 
in  Pennsylvania  dlsoouragea  continued  resi- 
dence in  Pennsylvania  of  Indigent  resident 
aUens  and  causes  such  needy  persona  to  re- 
move to  other  Statee  which  wiU  meet  their 

needs." 

The  three-Judge  court,  one  judge  dissent- 
ing,  ruled  that  I  438(2)  was  violative  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  and  enjoined  Its 
further  enforcement,  teger  v.  Sailer,  321  T. 
supp.  25  (ED  Pa.  1970) ) .  The  defendant  ap- 
pealed. Probable  jurlsdlctton  was  noted.  400 

UJ3.  956. 

n 

The    appelUnU    argue    Inttlally   that    the 
States    consistent  with  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  may  favor  United  States  oltlaens  over 
aliens  in  the  distribution  of  welfare  benefits. 
It  is  said  that  thto  distinction  involves  no 
"inviddous  discrimination-  such  as  was  con- 
demned m  King  V.  smith.  392  U.S.  308  ( 1968) 
for  the  State  is  not  disorlinlnatlng  with  re- 
spect to  race  or  natlonaUty.  __4m— 
The    Fourteenth     AaMntfment    P««™as, 
"  rNI or  shaU  any  State  deprive  any  pawm  ot 
life,  Uberty.  or  prop«ty.  wltaioat  dne  proo- 
eas  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  perK)n  wtthJU 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  ot  the 
Uwi."  It  has  long  been  lettlad.  *iMt  jt  U  not 
dlmuted  here,  that  the  term  "I*"**"  ?^ 
oontest  eneompaseee  lawfoBy  •^"^'i;!*: 
dent  altons  as  waU  aa  cttlBsus  of  the  tmited 
States  and  entitles  both  cttJaens  and  ^U"™ 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  they  realde.  Tick  Wo  v.  Hop- 
kins     118   UJS.    356.    369,    (1888);    Traax    v. 
Raich.  239  VS.  33,  39   (1916):   Takahashi  v. 
Fish  A  Game  Commiasion.  384  VB.  at  430. 
Nor  Is  tt  disputed  that  the  ArtKma  and  Pwan- 
Bflvanla    statutes    In    question    create    t^ 

-Vr 0*  needy  peraona,  IndiatlngnWhabie 

except  with  respect  to  ^'t'****"  *»«?J^»!1^ 
are  not  dtlaena  of  this  coimtry.  Otherwise 
qualified  United  atatea  cttlwna  UTtn«  in 
Arlaona  are  entmed  to  federally  funded  «te- 
gorlcal  anilft*'*"'^  beneAta  without  regard  to 
length  of  nattonal  raaUanoy.  but  aliens  mwt 
have  Uved  In  this  country  for  IB  years  to 
order  to  qualify  for  aid.  United  States  citi- 
zens living  Pennsylvania,  unable  to  meet  the 
nquiremeatt  for  federally  funded  benefits, 
may  be  eUglble  for  state  supported  general 
Mslstanoe,  but  raatdent  aUens  aa  a  elaes  are 
preduded  from  that  asriatanoe. 

Under  traditional  equal  protection  prln- 
clplea,  a  State  retaio*  broad  dlscretton  to 
daaslfy  aa  long  as  tts  daaslfleatlon  has  a  rea- 
sonable basis.  Lindaleg  v.  Natvral  Oorboirtc 
Gas  Co..  220  UJB.  61.  78  (1»11) ;  WlUiamson  v. 
Lee  Optical  Co.  348  UJB.  488,  489  (1»M); 
Morey  v.  Doud.  354  U.S.  457.  466  (1957): 
McOoroan  v.  Maryland.  366  U.S.  430,  435- 
427  (1961).  ThlB  18  so  In  "the  area  of  eco- 
nomics and  sodal  welfare."  DandrtO^e  t. 
WiUiam*.  397  U.S.  471,  488   (1970).  But  the 
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Court'B  <3Moi»iooM  b»ve  Mtebllahad  that  elMai- 
flcatlons  bM«<l  on  alienage,  like  tho«e  baaed 
on  nationality '  or  race  •  are  Inherently  8U»- 
pMt  and  nibjeet  to  cIom  judlAlal  scrutiny. 
Allan*  aa  a  claaa  are  a  pUm*  •zampl*  of  a 
"dlaonta  and  insular"  minority  (aa*  vmted 
Statea  v.  Oarolene  Product*  Co..  304  U.S.  144. 
IBt-16S  n.  4  (1PS8))  for  whom  aucb  bel«bt- 
ened  judicial  aolieltuda  la  appropriate.  Ao- 
cordlngly.  it  waa  saJd  in  Takatiaahi.  334  U.8 
at  430,  tb*t  ".  .  .  tha  power  of  a  aUts  to  ap- 
ply ita  laws  exoludwly  to  its  alien  InbaM- 
tanta  as  a  claaa  Is  oonllned  wltbln  narrow 
limits." 

ArlBona  and  Pennsylvania  seek  to  justify 
their  restrictions  on  the  eligibility  of  aliens 
for  public  BSBlstanoe  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
State's  "special  public  Interest"  In  favoring 
Its  own  citizens  over  aliens  In  tbe  distribu- 
tion of  limited  reaourtses  such  as  welfare 
benefits.  It  Is  true  tbait  this  Court  on  occa- 
sion has  upheld  state  statutes  that  treat  clt- 
lisens  and  noncltlaens  differently,  the  ground 
for  distinction  having  been  that  such  laws 
were  necessary  to  protect  special  Interests  of 
the  State  or  Its  dtlaens.  Thus,  in  Truax  v. 
Raich.  239  U.S.  3S  (1918) ,  the  Ciourt.  in  strik- 
ing down  an  ArlBona  statute  restricting  the 
employment  of  aliens,  emphaslxed  that 
"|t|he  discrimination  defined  by  the  act  does 
not  pertain  to  the  regulation  or  distribution 
of  the  public  domain,  or  of  the  common 
property  or  resouroea  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  the  enjoyment  of  which  may  be  lim- 
ited to  Its  citizens  as  against  both  aliens  and 
the  citizens  of  other  States."  239  UJS.,  at  30- 
40.  And  In  Crons  v.  Smo  York,  239  TTjS.  196 
1 19 IS),  the  Court  afBrmed  the  judgment  In 
PeopU  V.  Cran«,  214  N.Y.  1B4.  108  NJi.,  427 
(1916).  upholding  a  New  York  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  aliens  on  public 
works  projects.  The  New  York  court's 
opinion  contained  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's  well- 
^nown  obeervatlon: 

"To  dUquallfy  aliens  la  discrimination.  In- 
deed, but  not  arbitrary  discrimination  for 
the  principle  of  exclusion  Is  the  restriction  of 
the  resources  of  the  state  to  tbe  advance- 
ment and  profit  of  the  members  of  the  state. 
Ungenerous  and  unwise  such  dlacrlmlna- 
tlon  may  be.  It  la  not  for  that  reason  unlaw- 
ful. .  .  .  The  state  in  determining  what  use 
shall  be  made  of  Its  own  moneys,  may  leg- 
itimately oonault  the  welfare  of  its  own  cit- 
izens rather  than  that  of  aliens.  Whatever  is 
a  privilege  rather  than  a  right,  may  be  made 
dependent  upon  citizenship.  In  its  war 
against  poverty,  the  state  is  not  required  to 
dedicate  its  own  reaouroes  to  cltlBena  and 
aliens  alike."  314  N.Y.,  at  101.  184.  106  N.B..  at 
429.  480. 

See  Heim  v.  McCaU.  289  U.S.  176  (1916); 
Ohio  ex  rel.  Clarke  v.  Deckebach,  274  UjB. 
392  ( 1927) .  On  the  same  theory,  the  Court 
has  upheld  statutes  that,  in  the  absence  of 
overriding  treaties.  limit  the  right  of  non- 
cltlaens to  engage  in  exploitation  of  a  State's 
natural  reaouroes.  restrict  the  devolution  of 
real  property  to  aliens,*  or  deny  to  aliens  the 
right  to  acquire  and  own  land.* 

Takaiioahi  v.  r<s/i  A  Oame  Commission. 
384  U.S.  410  (1948).  however,  cast  doubt  on 
the  continuing  validity  of  the  special  In- 
terest doctrine  In  all  conteicts.  There  the 
Court  held  that  California's  p\irported  own- 
ership of  flab  In  the  ocean  off  its  shores  was 
not  such  a  special  public  Interest  as  would 
justify  prohibiting  aliens  from  making  a  liv- 
ing by  fishing  In  those  waters  while  permit- 
ting all  others  to  do  so.  It  was  said: 

"Tbe  Poiirteenth  Amendment  and  the  laws 
adopted  under  Its  authority  thus  embody  a 
general  policy  that  all  persona  lawfully  In 
this  country  shall  abide  'in  any  state'  on  an 
equality  of  legal  prlvUeges  witb  all  citizens 
under  non -discriminatory  laws."  334  U.S.,  at 
420. 


Footnote  at  end  of  article. 


Whatever  may  be  the  contemporary  vital- 
ity of  the  special  public  interest  doctrine  in 
other  contexts  after  Takahashi.  we  conclude 
that  a  State's  desire  to  preserve  limited  wel- 
fare benefits  for  Its  own  citizens  is  Inadequate 
to  justify  Pennsylvania's  making  noncltlzens 
ineligible  for  public  assistance,  and  Arizona's 
restricting  benefits  to  clttosens  and  longtime 
resident  aliens.  First,  the  special  public  in- 
terest doctrine  was  heavily  grounded  on  the 
notion  that  '[wlhatever  is  a  privUege  rather 
than  a  right,  may  be  made  dependent  upon 
citizenship."  People  v.  Crane.  214  N.Y.,  at 
164,  108  NJB.,  at  430.  But  this  Court  now  has 
rejected  the  concept  that  constitutional 
rights  turn  upon  whether  a  governmental 
benefit  is  characterized  as  a  "right"  or  as  a 
"privilege."  Sherbert  v.  V«m«r,  374  U.S.  398. 
404  ( 1963) ;  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.,  at 
627,  n.  6;  Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  397  U.S.  284,  262 

( 1970) ;  Bell  V.  Burson, U.S. ,  

(1971).  Second,  as  the  Court  recognized  in 
Shapiiro: 

"a  State  has  a  valid  Interest  In  preserving 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  Its  programs.  It  may 
legitimately  attempt  to  limit  its  expendi- 
tures, whether  for  public  assistance,  public 
education,  or  any  other  program.  But  a  State 
may  not  accomplish  such  a  purpose  by  In- 
vidiovis  distinctions  between  classes  of  its 
citizens.  .  .  .  The  saving  of  welfare  costs 
cannot  justify  an  otherwise  invidious  classi- 
fication." 394  U.S.,  at  633. 

Since  an  alien  as  well  as  a  citizen  is  a 
'"person"  for  equal  protection  purposes,  a 
ooncem  for  fiscal  Integrity  la  no  more  com- 
pelling a  jtistification  for  the  questioned 
classification  in  these  cases  than  it  was  in 
Shapiro. 

Appellants,  however,  would  narrow  the  ap- 
plication of  Shapiro  to  citizens  by  stfgulng 
that  the  right  to  travel,  relied  upon  in  that 
decision,  extends  only  to  citizens  and  not  to 
aliens.  While  many  of  the  Ooiirt's  opinions 
do  speak  in  terms  of  the  right  of  "citizens" 
to  travel,""  the  source  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  travel  has  never  been  ascribed  to  any 
particular  oonatltutlonal  provision.  See 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.,  at  630,  n.  8; 
United  States  v.  Guest,  383  U.S.  745,  767-758 
(1966) .  The  Court  has  never  decided  whether 
the  right  applies  specifically  to  aliens,  and  It 
Is  unnecessary  to  reach  that  question  here. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  classlflcatlon  In- 
volved In  Shapiro  was  subjected  to  strict 
scrutiny  under  the  compelling  state  Interest 
test,  not  because  It  was  based  on  any  suspect 
criterion  such  as  race,  nationality,  or  alien- 
age, but  because  It  Impinged  upon  the  fun- 
damental right  of  Interstate  movement.  As 
wsts  said  there,  "The  waiting-period  provi- 
sion denies  welfare  benefits  to  otherwise 
eligible  applicants  solely  because  they  have 
recently  moved  into  the  jurisdiction.  But  in 
moving  from  State  to  State  or  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  appellees  were  exercising  a  con- 
stitutional right,  and  any  classification  which 
serves  to  p>enaUze  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
unless  shown  to  be  necessary  to  promote  a 
compelling  governmental  interest,  is  uncon- 
stitutional." 394  U.S.,  at  634.  The  classifica- 
tions Involved  in  the  instant  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  Inherently  suspect  and  are 
therefore  subject  to  strict  judicial  scmtlny 
whether  or  not  a  fundamental  right  Is  Im- 
paired. Appellants'  attempted  reliance  on 
Dandridge  v.  Williams.  897  U.S.  471  (1970), 
Is  also  nUsplaced,  since  the  classification  In- 
volved in  that  case  (famUy  size)  neither  Im- 
pinged upon  a  fundamental  constitutional 
right  nor  employed  an  Inherently  suspect 
criterion. 

We  agree  with  the  three-judge  court  In  the 
Pennsylvania  case  that  the  'justification  of 
limiting  expenses  Is  particularly  Inappro- 
priate and  unreasonable  when  the  discrimi- 
nated class  consists  of  aliens.  Aliens  like  citi- 
zens pay  taxes  and  may  be  called  Into  the 
armed  forces.  Unlike  the  slKiirt-term  residents 


m  Shapiro,  alletts  may  live  within  a  state  for 
many  years,  work  in  tUe  state  and  contribute 
to  the  econcmilc  growth  of  the  state."  an 
P.Supp.,  at  283.  See  also  Purdy  A  Fitzpatrlok 
V.  California,  71  Cal.  2d  560,  681-682,  456  P. 
2d  645,  686  (1969).  There  can  be  no  "^>eeUl 
public  Interest"  in  tax  revenues  to  whiob 
aliens  have  contributed  on  an  equal  baiti 
with  the  residents  of  the  State. 

Accordingly,  we  hold  that  a  state  statute 
that  denies  welfare  benefits  to  resident  aUent 
and  one  that  denies  them  to  aliens  who  hSM 
not  resided  In  the  United  States  for  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years  violates  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause. 

nt 
An  additional  reason  why  the  state  stat- 
utes at  issue  in  these  cases  do  not  withstand 
oonstitutlonal    scrutiny    emerges    from   tbe 
area  of  federal -state  relations.  The  National 
Oovernment  has  "broad  constitutional  pow- 
ers in  determining  what  aliens  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  the  period  they 
may  remain,  regulation  of  their  conduct  be- 
fore naturalization,  and  tbe  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  their  naturalization."   Takahashi 
V.  Fish  A  Game  Commission.  334  U.S.,  at  419; 
Mines  v.  Davidowitz.  312  U.S.  52,  66  (1941); 
see  also  Chinese  Excliision  Case,  130  UJ3.  6S1 
(1889);     United    States    ex    rel.    Turner  v. 
Williams,  194  U.S.  279  (1904) :  Ponjf  YtLe  Ting 
V.     United     States,     149     U.S.     696     (1898); 
Harisiades    v.    Shaughnesty,    342    U.S.    580 
( 1952) .  Pursuant  to  that  power.  Congress  bu 
provided,   as   part   of  a  coenprehenalve  plan 
for  the  regulation  of  Immigration  and  natur- 
alization,  that   "[alliens  who  are  paupen, 
professional  beggars,  or  vagrants"  or  aUeni 
who  "are  likely  at  any  time  to  become  puNlc 
charges"   shall  be  excluded  from  admission 
Into  the  United  States.  8  U.S.C.   U  1182(a) 
(8)  and  1183(a)  (15).  and  that  any  aUen  law- 
fully admitted  shall  be  deported  who  "hsi 
within  five  years  after  entry  become  a  public 
charge  from  causes  not  alBrmatlvely  shown 
to  have  arisen   after   entry  .  ..."   8  UJ3.C. 
5  1281(a)(8).  Admission  of  aliens  likely  to 
become  public  charges  may  be  conditioned 
up>on  the  pxjstlng  of  a  bond  or  cash  depoett. 
8  U.S.C.   i  1183.  But  Congress  has  not  seen 
fit  to  Impose  any  burden  or  restriction  on 
aliens  who  become  indigent  after  their  entry 
into  the  United  States.  Rather.  It  has  broadly 
declared  that  "All  persons  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
same  right  In  every  State  and  Territory  .  . 
to  the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and 
proceedings  for  the  security  of  persons  and 
property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  .  . 
42  use.  5  1981.  The  proteation  of  this  statute 
has  been  held  to  extend  to  aliens  as  well  as 
to  citizens.  Takahashi,  334  US.,  at  419  n.  7 
Moreover,  this  Court  has  made  It  clear  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  scope  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Interstate  travel,  aliens  law- 
fully within  this  country  have  a  right  to  enter 
and   abide   in   any  State  In   the   Union  "on 
an  equality  of  legal  privileges  with  all  citi- 
zens under  non -discriminatory  laws."  Taka- 
hashi. 334  U.S..  at  420. 

State  laws  that  restrict  the  eligibility  of 
aliens  for  welfare  benefits  merely  t>ecause  of 
their  alienage  confilct  with  these  overriding 
national  policies  in  an  area  constitutionally 
entrusted  to  the  Federal  Oovernment.  In 
Hiries  v.  Davidowitz,  312  U.S.,  at  66-fl7,  where 
this  Court  struck  down  a  Pennsylvania  alien 
registration  statute  (enacted  in  1939,  as  was 
the  statute  under  challenge  in  No.  727)  on 
grounds  of  federal  pre-emption.  It  was  ob- 
served that  "...  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  the  exercise  of  its  superior  author- 
ity In  this  field,  has  enacted  a  complete 
scheme  of  regulation  .  .  .  states  cannot,  in- 
consistently with  the  piupoee  of  Congress, 
confilct  or  Interfere  with,  curtail  or  comple- 
ment, the  federal  law,  or  enforce  additional 
or  auxUlary  regulations."  And  In  Takahashi 
it  was  said  that  the  States: 
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"can  neither  add  to  nor  Uke  from  the 
oondltlons  UwfuUy  Impoeed  by  Oongre* 
S^  idxnl-ton,  n»tu»U«tloa  and  rert- 
^  ^TaUen.  In  the  United  State,  or  th. 
!rJe»l  Btates.  State  laws  which  Impose  dl»- 
JJLilnatory  burden,  up^  the  ^"J^^  ^^ 
!Lldence  of  lOlen.  lawXuUy  within  th« 
^ttad  State.  conlUct  with  thl.  constttu- 
tlonaUy  derived  federal  power  to  reguUte  ina- 
Siuon.  and  have  accordingly  been  hsld 
Z^iid.'  334  U.S.,  at  419. 

Congress  has  broadly  declared  as  federal 
oJlov  that  lawfully  admitted  resident  aliens 
5^0  become  public  charge,  for  cause,  arising 
Ifter  their  entry  are  not  Kibject  to  deporta- 
tton  and  that  as  long  as  they  are  here  Uiey 
Ire  entitled  to  the  fuU  and  equal  benefit  of 
aU  state  law.  for  the  security  of  persons  and 
oroDerty.  The  sUte  statute,  at  la«ie  In  the 
tost^t  cases  impose  auxUlary  burdens  upon 
the  entrance  or  residence  of  aliens  who  suffer 
the  distress,  after  entry,  of  economic  depend- 
ency on  public  asslstanoe.  Allen  residency 
rwjulrements  for  welfare  benefiU  necewarUy 
ooerate,  as  did  the  residency  requlremenU  In 
Stuiptro,  to  discourage  entry  Into  or  con- 
tinued residency  in  the  State.  Indeed.  In  No. 
727  the  parties  stipulated  that  this  was  so. 

In  Traux  the  Court  considered  the  "reaK>n- 
ahleness"  of  a  state  restriction  on  the  em- 
Dloyment  of  alien.  In  term,  of  lU  effect  on 
the  right  of  a  lawfully  admitted  alien  to  live 
where  he  chooees : 

"It  must  also  be  said  that  reasonable  clas- 
sification Implies  action  consistent  with  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  the  State,  and  It  will 
not   be   disputed    that   these    cannot   be    so 
broadly  conceived  as  to  bring  them  Into  hos- 
tlUty  to  exclusive  Federal  power.  The  author- 
ity to  control  Inamlgratlon— to  admit  or  ex- 
clude aliens— Is  vested  solely  In  the  Federal 
Government.   .   .  .  The  assertion  of  an  au- 
thority to  deny  to  aliens  the  opportunity  of 
earning  a  livelihood  when  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  State  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
assertion  of  the  right  to  deny  them  entrance 
and  abode,  for  In  ordinary  cases  they  cannot 
live  where  they  cannot  work.  And.  If  such 
a  policy  were  permissible,  the  practical  re- 
sult would  be  that  those  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  covmtry  under  the  authority  of  the 
acts  of  Congress,  Instead  of  enjoying  In  a 
substantial    sense    and    in    their    full    scope 
the  privileges   conferred   by  the   admission, 
would  be  segregated   m  such  of  the  States 
as  chose  to  offer  hospitality."  239  VS..  at 
4!]. 

The  same  is  true  here,  for  the  ordinary  case 
an  alien,  becoming  Indigent  and  unable  to 
work,  will  be  unable  to  live  where,  because 
of  discriminatory  denial  of  public  assistance, 
he  cannot  "secure  the  necessities  of  life,  in- 
cluding food,  clothing  and  shelter."  State 
alien  residency  requirements,  that  either 
deny  welfare  benefits  to  noncltlzens  or  con- 
dition them  on  longtime  residency,  eqtiate 
with  the  assertion  of  a  right,  inconsistent 
with  federal  policy,  to  deny  entrance  and 
abode.  Since  such  lavre  encroach  upon  exclu- 
sive federal  power,  they  are  constitutionally 
Impermissible. 

nr 

Arizona  suggests,  finally,  that  Its  16-year 
durational  residency  requirement  for  aliens 
is  actually  authorized  by  federal  law.  Reli- 
ance Is  placed  on  S  1402(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985,  added  by  the  Act  of  Aug. 
28,  1950.  c.  800,  S  381.  64  Stat.  558,  as  ameiid- 
ed.  42  UB.O.  JlS82(b).  T^at  section  pro- 
vides: 

"The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  except  that  he 
shall  not  approve  any  plan  which  impose., 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  aki  to  the 
pennanently  and  totaUy  disabled  under  ths 
plan — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(2)  Any  citizenship  requirement  which 
exchides  any  dttzen  of  ttte  United  States."  " 


The  meaning  of  this  provision  1.  not  entire- 
ly clear.  On  Its  face,  the  statute  does  not  af- 
firmatively authorize,  much  leM  command, 
the  State,  to  adopt  durational  rMklency  re- 
quirements or  other  ellglbUlty  rertrlctlons 
applicable  to  aliens;  It  merely  directs  the  Sec- 
retary not  to  approve  state -submitted  plans 
which  exclude  citizens  of  the  United  State, 
from  ellglbUlty.  Cf.  SJioplro  v.  TTtompson, 
394  VM..  at  688^1 . 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  In  the  legltia- 
tlve  htotory  of  the  1060  amendments  any 
clear  Indication  of  oongiessional  Intent  In 
enacting  |140a(b).»  The  provision  appears 
to  have  Its  roots  in  Identical  language  at 
the  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  bltad 
sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1988 
as  originally  enacted.  40  Stat.  620,  42  TTAC. 
5  302(b>;  49  Stat.  648.  42  UJ3.0.  |120a(b). 
The  House  and  Senate  Oommtttee  Heports 
expressly  state,  with  reference  to  old  age 
assistance,  that: 

"A  person  shaU  not  be  denied  asststaaoe 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  been  a  United 
States  cltlsen  for  a  number  of  years.  If  in 
fact,  when  he  receives  asslstanoe,  he  Is  a 
United  State,  cltlssen.  This  means  that  a 
state  may.  If  It  wishes,  assist  only  those  who 
are  citizens,  but  mvist  not  Insist  on  their 
having  been  bom  citizens  or  on  their  having 
been    naturalized    citizens    for    a    specified 

period  of  time."  "  , 

It  U   apparent  from   this   that  OongrsM 
principle  concern  in  1988  wa.  to  prevent  the 
States  from  dlrtlngulahlng  between  native- 
born  American  citizen,  and  naturaUzed  citi- 
zens In  the  distribution  of  wrtfare  benefit.. 
It  may  be  awumed  that  Oongrees  was  mo- 
tivated by  a  similar  concern  In  1960  when 
It  enacted  J  140a(b).  A.  for  the  Indication 
m   the    1938    Committee   Report,   that   the 
States    in  their  discretion,  could  wlthh<ad 
beneflta  from  non-cltlzen..  certain  member. 
of  Congress  simply  may  have  been  ezprew- 
ing  their  understanding  of  the  law  only  in- 
sofar as  It  had  then  developed,  that  Is,  be- 
fore Takahashi  was  decided.  But  If  I  1402(b) , 
as  weU  as  the  identical  provisions  for  old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind,  were  to  be 
read  so  as  to  authorise  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  aliens  at  the  option  of  the  Stataa. 
TakahaaM  demonrtratM  that  serious  con- 
stitutional quertlona  are  presented.  Although 
the    Federal    Oovernment    admittedly    has 
broad  constitutional  power  to  determine  what 
aliens  shaU  be  admlttad  to  the  Unltad  States, 
the  period  they  may  remain,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  their  naturalization.  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  power  to  authorize 
the  individual  Statas  to  vlolata  the  EqiMl 
Protection  Clause.  Shapiro  v.  TTiotnpson,  394 
VS..  at  641.  Under  Art.  1,   5  8,  cl.  4  p^  the 
Constitution,  Congrees"  power  Is  to  ""•»'>- 
llsh  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturallzatton.     A 
congreMlonal  enactment  cOTStrued  so  aa  to 
permit  state  legislatures  to  adopt  divergent 
laws  on  the  subject  of  citizenship  require- 
ments for  federaUy  supported  welfare  pro- 
grams would  appear  to  amtravene  thla  ex- 
plicit   ooostltuttonal    requirement    erf    uni- 
formity."  Since   "rtatute.   should   be   con- 
strued whenevsr  poertble  so  a*  to  uphold 
their    oonaUtuttonaUty."    Vntted    Statu    v. 
Vulteh. UJ3. ■ (1»71) ,  we  con- 
clude that  1 1402(b)  doe.  not  authorise  the 
ArlBona  16-year  naUonal  realdanoy  require- 
ment. 

The    judgments    appealed    from    are    af- 
firmed. _.       . 

It  is  so  ordered. 


Ma.  JtTsnci  BAaLAM  Joins  In  Parts  m  and 
IV  of  the  Court's  opinion,  and  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court. 


VOOTIfORS 

•Together  with  No.  727,  Sailtr  et  al.  v. 
Leger  et  al.,  on  appeal  from  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Bartem  DWrtct  of 
Pennsylvania. 

1  See.  for  example,  King  v.  Smith,  392  UJB. 


300    (1968);   SKaptro  v.   Thompton,  804  V3. 
618  (1000);  aotdbtrv  v.  KtUy.  107  VA.  384 
(1070);    BoaaOo   ▼.    Wymam.,    307    VM.    397 
(1970);   Danridge  v.  WOUam;  807  JJ£.  471 
( lOTO) :  Wftnan  v.  Jamu,  400  UA  808  (X071 ) 
»  The  Witt  is  brought  <«  behalf  of  amwUse 
and  similarly  situated  Arlsona  resldsnt  alien, 
who,  but  for  their  Inabmty  to  meet  the 
Arteona  rwldenoe  requirement,  are  eligible 
to  receive  welfare  benefit,  imder  state-ad- 
mlnlrtered  federal  categorical  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  permanenUy  and  totaUy  dis- 
abled, the  aged,  and  the  blind. 
•  "I  482.  KUglbUlty. 

"Except  a.  hereinafter  oCherwlss  provided 
needy  person,  of  the  classss  dsflned  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
eligible  for  assistance : 

"(1)  Persons  for  whoee  assistance  Federal 
financial    participation    is    available   to   the 

Commonwealth  .  .  .  

"(2)  Other  persons  who  are  cltlsens  of  the 
United  States,  or  who,  during  the  period 
January  1,  1088  to  December  81,  1089,  filed 
their  declaration  of  Intantlon  to  beoonae 
citizens.  ..." 

•  It  was  stipulated  that  the  class  of  persons 
the  appellees  represent  approximates  88  to  70 
cases  annuaUy.  This  flgtire  stand,  in  strlldag 
contrast  to  the  688,000  persons  in  the  Com- 
monwealth on  categorloal  sitrtanoe  and  8,- 
600  on  general  assistance.  Department  of 
Public  welfare  Report  of  Public  Asslstanoe, 
December  31,  1060. 

» See  Oyomo  v.  OaHfornia.  832  U.  S.  688. 644- 
648  (1048);  Korematsu  v.  UniUd  States.  828 
U.  S.  214.  216  (1944):  H«rsbS|m»W  v.  Un«sd 
States,  820  V.  8.  81,  100  (1048). 

•  MeLaughlin  v.  Florida,  870  U.  8.  184,  101- 
102  (1064) ;  Loving  v.  Virginia,  388  U.  a  1.  0 
(1067);  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.  8.  407,  400 

'  McCreadf  v.  Virginia.  94  U.  a  801  (1876); 

Patsone  v.  Pennsylvania.  282  U.  S.  188  ( 1014) . 

*Hauerutein    v.    LynhMn.    100    U.    a    488 

(1879);    Blythe   v.   Hinckley,   180  U.   8.  888 

( 1901) . 

»  Terrace  v.  TTiompson,  288  U.  S.  107  (1088) ; 
Porter/leld  v.  Webb.  268  U.  8.  228  (1088): 
Webb  V.  O'Brien.  268  U.  8.  318  (1023) ;  Trick 
v.  Webb.  263  U.  S.  326  (1028) ;  but  see  Oyams 
V.  Calitomia,  382  U.  8.  688  ( 1048) . 

"K.  g..  Passenger  cases.  7  How,  288.  402 
( 1840) :  CrandaU  v.  Sevada,  6  Wall.  88.  48-40 
(1868);  TtDining  v.  New  Jersey,  211  U.  S.  78. 
97  (1008);  Sdwarda  v.  OaHfomia,  314  V.  S. 
160,  178-181  (DouoLAS,  J.,  concurring) ,  IW- 
188  (Jackon,  J.,  concurring)  (1041);  SfUip*ro 
V.  Thompson,  894  U.  8.,  at  629;  Oregony. 
MitcheU.  400  U.  8.  112.  288  (opinion  of  Br»w- 
tMX.J.)    (1070). 

u  Pursuant  to  his  nilemaking  power  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  42  UJ3.C.  I  1803. 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare adopted  the  foUowtng  regulations,  upon 
which  Arizona  also  relies: 

"3720.  Requirements  for  State  P^^ 
"A  State  plan  under  titles  I.  X,  XTV,  and 
XVI  may  not  Impose,  as  a  oondltlwi  of  ellgl- 
bUlty, any  citizenship  reqtilrement  srhich^eE- 
cludee  any  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
"8780.  /nterpretatton  of  Ks^trtrewisirt 
"State  plans  need  not  contain  a  cttlaenshlp 
requirement.  The  purpose  o€  IV-8730  Uto 
ensure  that  where  a  requirement  is  imposed, 
an  otherwise  eligible  cltlsen  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  how  ( by  birth  or  natural- 
mtlon)   or  when  cttlaenshlp  wa.  obtained. 
■^^11  not  be  disqualified  from  reoeWng  aid 
or   aMlstance  tmder  tlUe.   I.  X,  XXV.   and 

XVI.  ^  ^ 

"Where  there  la  an  ellglbUlty  requirement 
applicable  to  noncltlaens.  State  plan,  may, 
as  an  alternative  to  exclodtng  aU  ntwioltlsens. 
provide  for  qualifying  nonclttssns,  otherwise 
elldble,  who  have  resided  In  the  Ontted 
States  for  a  ^>eclflc  number  ot  years."  H»W 
Handbook  of  Public  Asslstanae  Admlnlstra- 

tlon.PartrV.  ,_^_ 

■  H.  B.  Bep.  No.  1800,  8Ht  Oon(.,  1st  Ssss.. 
88.  188-184;  8.  Rep.  No.  1880.  «tit  Ooo«..  1st 
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Sen:    U  R.  Rep.  No.  2T71.  Slat   Cong. 
8es8.  118-119  (Cionfwenoe  Report) 

u  H.  R.  R*p.  No.  616.  74th  Cong..  Ist  S«as.. 
18:  3.  Rep.  No.  638,  74th  Cong.,  Irt  3es«.,  29. 

"We  b«ve  no  occ^elon  to  decide  whether 
Congreaa,  In  the  exerclje  of  the  Immigration 
and  naturalUatlon  poirer.  could  IteelX  enact 
a  statute  Unpoelng  on  aliens  a  uniform  na- 
tionwide residency  requirement  as  a  condi- 
tion of  federally  funded  welfare  benefit*. 

Caxlcson  Aoainbt  RxMxixAao 
(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ap- 
peal from  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  California) 

STLLXBVB 

No.  70-260.  Argued  Aprtl   10,   1872— Decided 
June  7,  1972 


This  Is  a  class  action  for  Injunctive  and 
declaratory   relief   by    a   child    and    mother 
whoae  husband  1*  away  from  home  on  mili- 
tary duty,  challenging  the  validity  of  Cali- 
fornia's Department  of  SocUl  Welfare  Regu- 
lation  EA8    i  42-350.11.   pursuant   to   which 
they  had  been  denied  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent      Children       (APDC)       benefits. 
Though  California  Incorporates  In  Its  AFDC 
eligibility    provisions    the    "continued    ab- 
sence"  concept   of  the   Social   Security  Act, 
under  which  a  dependent  child  "deprived  of 
parental  support  ...  by  reason  of  [a    par- 
ent's] continued  absence  from  the  home,"  is 
deemed  eligible  for  APDC  benefits.  EA8  i  42- 
360.11  ercludee  absence  because  of  military 
service  from  the  definition  of  "continued  ab- 
sence." The  District  Court  granted  the  relief 
sought.  Held:  Section  402(a)  (10)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Imposes  on  each  State  par- 
ticipating In  the  AFDC  program  the  require- 
ment that  benefits  "shall  be  fumUhed  with 
reasonable  promptness  to  all  eligible  Individ- 
uals." Under  the  Act  the  eligibility  criterion 
of  "continued  absence"  of  a  parent  from  the 
home  means  that  the  parent  may  be  absent 
for  any  reason.  Consequently,  that  criterion 
applies  to  one  who  Is  absent  by  reason  of 
military  service,  and  California's  definition 
Is  Invalid  under  the  Supremacy  Clause.  Pp. 
2-8. 
325  P  Supp.  1372.  affirmed. 

Doutn-AS,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  for  a 
unanimous  Court.  BuBGiai.  C.  J.,  filed  a 
concurring  opinion. 

Mb.  jTTsrrcB  DotrotAs  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Co\irt. 

Appellees  are  mother  and  child.  The  hus- 
band enlisted  In  the  United  States  Army  and 
served  In  Vietnam.  The  mother  applied  for 
AFDC  benefits  at  a  time  when  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  allotment  she  received  by  vir- 
tue of  her  htisband's  military  service  was  lees 
than  her  "need"  as  computed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia agency  and  leae   than  the  monthly 
AFDC  grant  an  adult  with  one  chUd  receives 
In  California.  She  was  denied  relief.  Although 
the  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.  S.  C.  »  301-1394, 
grants  aid  to  famlllee  with  "dependent  ohll- 
dren."  and  Includes  In  the  tens  "dependent 
child"  one  "who  has  been  deprived  of  paren- 
tal support  or  care  by  reason  of  .  .  .  con- 
tinued absence  from  the  home."  42  U.  8.  C. 
I  606  (a) ,  Callfamla  construed  "continued  ab- 
sence** as  not  Including  military  absence.  It 
Is  unqTisstloned  that  her  child  Is  In  fact 
••needy." 

Whan  the  husband's  allotment  was  stopped, 
appellee  again  applied  for  AFDC  benefits. 
She  again  was  denied  the  benefits,  this  time 
because  California  had  adopted  a  regiUatlon  ^ 
which  specifically  prohibited  the  payment  of 
AFDC  benefits  to  needy  families  wber*  the 
absenoe  of  a  parent  was  due  to  mlUtary 
aarvloe. 

Tills  aotlon  to  a  olMS  action  seeking  a 
dsoUratlon  of  the  Invalidity  of  the  regulation 
and  an  Injunottan  rastratnlng  Its  enforoe- 
ment  on  the  ground  that  It  ooxUUets  with  the 
8ool»l  Ssourlty  Act  ami  denies  appellees  the 
Xtourteenth  .Amendment  rights  of  due  process 
and  equal  protection. 


A  three- Judge  Dtotrlct  Court  was  convened 
and  by  a  divided  vote  granted  the  reUaC 
sought.  328  F.  Supp.  1272.  The  case  U  here  by 
appeal.  28  U.  8.  O.  Ji  1263,  2101  (b) .  We  noted 
probable  JiirlsdlcUon,  404  tT.  8. . 

Section  402(a)  (10)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  43  U.  8.  C.  i  602(a)  (10),  places  on  each 
State  participating  In  the  AFDC  program 
the  requirement  that  "aid  to  famUlee  with 
dependent  chUdren  shaU  be  furnished  with 
reasonable  promptness  to  all  eligible  Individ- 
uals." "KllgtbUlty."  so  defined,  must  be  meas- 
ured by  federal  standards.  King  v.  Smith,  393 
U.  8.  309.  There,  we  were  faced  with  an  Ala- 
bama reg\Uatlon  which  defined  a  mother's 
paramour  as  a  "parent"  for  |  606(a)  (1)  pur- 
poses. th\i8  permitting  the  State  to  deny 
AFDC  benefits  to  needy  dependent  children 
on  the  theory  that  there  was  no  parent  who 
was  continually  absent  from  the  home.  We 
held  that  Congress  had  defined  "parent"  as 
a  breadwinner  who  was  legally  obligated  to 
support  his  children,  and  that  Alabama  was 
precluded  from  altering  that  federal  stand- 
ard. The  Importance  of  oui  holding  was 
stressed  In  Towruend  v.  Swank.  404  U.  8.  283, 

286: 

".  .  .  King  V.  Smith  establishes  that,  at 
least  In  the  absence  of  congressional  author- 
ization for  the  exclusion  clearly  evidenced 
from  the  Social  Security  Act  or  its  legislative 
history,  a  state  eligibility  standard  that  ex- 
cludes persons  eligible  for  assistance  under 
federal  AFDC  standards  violates  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  Is  therefore  Invalid  under 
the  Supremacy  Clause."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
In  TowTtsend.  we  also  expressly  disapproved 
the  HEW  policy  which  permitted  States  to 
vary  eligibility  requirements  from  the  fed- 
eral standards  without  express  or  clearly 
Implied  congressional  authorization.  404 
V3..  at  286. 

Townaend  Involved  5  406(a)(2)(B)   of  the 
Act,  42  U.  3.  C.   5  606(a)(2)(B),  which  in- 
cludes In  the  definition  of  "dependent  chil- 
dren" those  "under  the  age  of  21  and  (as  de- 
termined by  the   State   In   accordance   with 
standards    prescribed    by    the    Secretary)    a 
student  regularly  attending  a  school,  college, 
or  university,  or  regularly  attending  a  course 
of  vocational  or  technical  training  designed 
to  fit  him  for  gainful  employment."  Illinois 
had  defined  AFDC   eligible  dependent   chU- 
dren to  include  18-20-year-old  high  school 
or  vocational  school  children  but  not  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  group  attending  col- 
lege. We  held  that  5  60a(a)  (2)  (B)  precluded 
that    classification    because    It   varied    from 
the    federal   standard    for    needy   dependent 
children.  Involved  In  the  present  controversy 
Is    another    eligibility    criterion    for    federal 
matching  funds  set  forth  In  the  Act.  namely 
the  "continued   absence"  of  a  parent  from 
the  home.  If  California's  definition  conflicts 
with  the  federal  criterion  then  It,  too,  is  In- 
valid under  the  Supremacy  Clause. 

HEWs    regulations    for    federal    matching 
funds  provide  '  that : 

"Continued  absence  of  a  parent  from  the 
home  constitutes  the  reason  for  deprivation 
of  parental  support  or  care  when  the  parent 
Is  out  of  the  home,  the  nattire  of  the  ab- 
sence Is  such  as  either  to  Interrupt  or  to  ter- 
minate the  parent  s  functioning  as  a  pro- 
vider of  maintenance,  physical  care,  or  guid- 
ance for  the  child,  and  the  known  or  indefi- 
nite duration  of  the  absence  precludes 
counting  on  the  parent  s  performance  of  his 
function  In  planning  for  the  present  support 
or  care  of  the  child.  If  these  conditions  ex- 
ist, the  parent  may  be  absent  for  any  reason, 
and  he  may  have  left  only  recently  or  some 
time  previously." 

The  Solicitor  General  advises  ua  that  al- 
though HEW  reads  the  term  "continued  ab- 
sence" to  permit  the  paj-ment  of  federal 
matching  funds  to  famlllee  where  the  pa- 
rental absence  Is  due  to  military  service,  it 
has  approved  state  plans  under  which  faml- 


Footnole  at  end  of  article. 


lies  In  this  category  are  not  eligible  for 
AFDC  benefits.*  HEW  has  Includsd  "ssrvlcs 
In  the  armed  forces  or  other  military  serv- 
ice" as  an  example  of  a  situation  falling  un- 
der the  above  definition  at  "continued  ab- 
sence." HEW  Handbook  of  Public  Assistance 
Administration,  Part  IV.  {  8422JJ. 

Our  dlfflctdty  with  that  position  Is  that 
"continued  absence  from  the  home"  accu- 
rately describee  a  parent  on  active  military 
duty.  The  House  Report  speaks  of  children 
"In  families  lacking  a  father's  support,"  H.B. 
Rep.  No.  616,  74th  Cong.,  ist  Bess.,  10,  and 
the  Senate  Report  refers  to  "children  In  fam- 
ilies which  have  been  deprived  of  a  father's 
support."  S.  Rep.  No.  628.  74th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  12.  WhUe  the  Senate  Report  noted 
that  "these  are  principally  families  with  fe- 
male heads  who  are  widowed,  divorced,  or 
deserted."  id.,  at  12,  It  was  not  stated  nor 
Implied  that  eligibility  by  virtue  of  a  par- 
ent's "continued  absence"  was  limited  to 
cases  of  divorce  or  desertion. 

We  agree  that  "continued  absence"  con- 
notes, as  HEW  says,  that  "the  parent  may 
be  absent  for  any  reason."  We  search  the  Act 
In  vain,  moreover,  for  any  authority  to  make 
"continued  absence"  Into  an  accordlon-Uke 
concept,  applicable  to  some  parents  because 
of  "continued  abssnce"  but  not  to  others, 

The  presence  of  the  parent  in  the  honie 
who  has  the  legal  obligation  to  support  Is 
the  key  to  the  AFDC  program.  King  v.  Smith, 
supra,  at  327;  Lewis  v.  Jlfortln,  397  U.S.  562, 
669.  Congress  looked  to  "work  relief"  pro- 
grams and  "the  revival  of  private  Industry" 
to  help  the  parent  find  the  work  needed  to 
support  the  famUy.  S.  Rep.  No.  628.  supra. 
at  17,  and  the  AFDC  program  was  designed 
to  meet  a  need  unmet  by  depression-era  pro- 
grama  aimed  at  providing  work  for  bread- 
winners. King  v.  Smith,  iupra.  at  328.  That 
need  was  the  protection  of  children  In  homes 
without  such  a  breadwinner.  Ibid.  It  Is  clear 
that  "military  orphans"  are  in  this  category, 
for,  as  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wash- 
ington, a  man  in  the  military  service. 

"[HI as  little  control  over  his  family's  eco- 
nomic destiny.  He  has  no  labor  imlon  or 
other  agency  to  look  to  as  a  means  of  per- 
suading his  employer  to  pay  him  a  living 
wage.  He  Is  without  access  to  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining or  any  negotiating  forum  or  other 
means  of  economic  persuasion,  or  even  the 
Informal  but  concerted  support  of  his  fellow 
employees.  He  carmot  quit  his  job  and  seek 
a  better  paying  one.  .  .  .  [Tlhere  is  no  ac- 
tion he  could  lawfully  take  to  make  his 
earnings  adequate  while  putting  In  full  time 
on  his  job.  His  was  a  kind  of  Involuntary 
employment  where  legally  he  could  do  \'lrtu- 
ally  nothing  to  Improve  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  his  family."  Kennedy  v.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance.  79  Wash.  2d  728,  732,  733. 

Stoddard  v.  Fisher.  330  P.  Supp.  566.  held 
a  Maine  regulation  Invalid  under  the  Su- 
premacy Clause  which  denied  APDC  aid 
where  the  father  was  continually  absent 
because  of  his  military  service.  Judge  Coffin 
said: 

"We  cannot  help  but  note  the  Irony  of  a 
result  which  would  deny  assistance  to  the 
family  of  a  man  who  finds  that  family  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  APDC  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  removed  himself  from  the  poesl- 
bUlty  of  receiving  public  work  relief  by  vol- 
untarily undertaking,  for  Inadequate  com- 
pensation, the  defense  of  his  country."  Jd., 
571.  n.  8. 

We  cannot  assume  hwe.  anymore  than  we 
could  In  King  v.  Smith,  supra,  that  while 
Congress  "intended  to  provide  programs  for 
the  economic  security  and  protection  of  all 
children."  It  also  "intended  arbltrarUy  to 
leave  one  class  of  destitute  chUdren  entirely 
without  meaningful  protection."  392  US.,  at 
380.  We  are  especially  confident  Congress 
covild  not  have  designed  an  Act  leaving  un- 
cared  for  an  entire  class  who  became  "needy 
ChUdren"  because  their  father  was  In  the 
Armed  Services  defending  their  country. 
We  hold  that  there  is  no  congressional  au- 


tiiortaatlon  for  States  to  exclude  these  stv 
Z^  mUitary  orphans  from  AFDC  bonsats. 
Xe^itungly  we  affirm  the  Judgment  of  the 
tbree-judge  court.  xi^rmsd. 

roonrorxs 
1  calif.   Dept.   Soc.  Welfare  Reg.   EAS  43- 

'^Wher^'oM' parent  is  physlcaUy  absent 
irom  the  home  on  a  tempocary  »»^-  f*" 
MBDles  are  visits,  trips  mads  in  connection 
with  current  or  prospective  employment,  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Armed  Services." 

.46  CFR  S  283.90(c)  (1)(U1). 

>  The  present  record  reveals  that  23  States 
tad  the  District  of  Columbia  do  furnish 
AFDC  benefits  to  needy  families  of  service- 
men whUe  19  States  and  Puerto  Blco  do  not. 


ByMr.TOWKR: 
S  4031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  high- 
er education,  and  particularly  the  private 
funding  thereof,  by  authorizing  a  de- 
duction from  gross  income  of  reasonable 
amounts  contributed  to  a  qualifled  high- 
er education  fund  established  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  piuixwe  of  funding  the 
higher  education  of  his  dependents.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Funding  Act. 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  been  very 
concerned  over  the  rising  costs  of  post- 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 
I  supported  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1972  and  have  also  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  tax  credit  toward 
the  cost  of  a  higher  education. 

After  careful  study,  however,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  Higher  Education 
Funding  Act  deserves  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  It  represents  a  method  sim- 
ilar to  my  tax  credit  proposal  to  ease 
the  increasing  burden  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  The  merits 
of  this  proposal  should  be  considered 
during  any  future  congressional  consid- 
eration of  this  problem. 

The  intent  of  the  Higher  Education 
Funding  Act  is  to  provide  incentives  to 
families  to  mobilize  and  accumulate  their 
own  resources  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
education.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  permitting  parent-taxpayers  to  de- 
duct from  gross  income,  any  funds  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  funding  plan  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  their  chil- 
dren's future  education.  There  is  prece- 
dent for  this  method  since  the  legisla- 
tion itself  is  modeled  aftw:  the  Keough 
Act  which  allows  employed  persons  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  their  Income  toward 
their   retirement   on    a   tax-deductible 

Mr.  President,  the  Higher  Education 
Funding  Act  represents  a  positive  means 
by  which  members  of  the  private  sector 
can  be  given  an  opportunity  to  help  re- 
solve a  national  problem.  This  measure 
is.  in  some  ways  preferable  to  a  direct 
Government  subsidy  program  since  it 
would  entail  a  smaller  Federal  dollar 
Investment  and  would  lack  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  bureaucratic  problems  which 
naturally  accompany  the  establishment 
of  most  such  programs. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  uoanimous  coDsent 
that  the  full  text  of  this  measure  b» 
I»lnted  in  tHe  Rioocb. 
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There  bring  no  cfbiteUaa,  tbe  Un  WM 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtoo«i>.  aa 
foUows:  ^  ^^ 

B<  it  enaoted  h»  tfc«  SenaU  andBouM  of 
jtepretentaUveB  of  tht  ViUted  StMat  of 
AtMrioa  in  Oongreu  oiatmbltd. 

Sscnow  1.  Show  TtOM  .._.^^  «„ 

This  Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "Hlghsr  Mu- 
catlon  Funding  Aot  of  l»7a." 

SEC    2    AlAOWAKCX  or  DKUUCllOK 

(a)  GKiraauu,  rot*.— P»rt  vn  ot  subohap- 
ter  B  of  Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Bsveiiue 
Cods  of  1964  (reUting  to  dsdviottons  for  la- 
dlTlduals)  U  amended  by  redastgnsgng  sec- 
tion 218  as  section  219,  and  by  inserttn«lfl> 
mediately  after  section  217  the  foU«>wlng 
new  section: 

"Sec.  218.  Dbduction  fob  Oont»i»utiows  to 
QoAunzD     HsoKxa     Education 

FtTUD.  

"(a)  Allowance  or  DEOtrcnow. — In  tns 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shaU  be  allowd 
as  a  deduction  amounts  determined  under 
subsection  (b).  which  are  «>°*rtbtttedto  a 
qualifled  higher  education  fund  described  va. 

subsection   (c).  _^„„* 

••(b)  AMOUNT  DEDUCTIBLE.- The  amounx 
aUowable  as  a  deduction  under  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  limited  to  contributions  to  a 
qualified  fund  having  as  Its  beneficiary  an 
individual  described  in  section  151  (e)(1) 
(B)  (relating  to  additional  "^''^Vtiontor 
dependents)  and  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser 

~1 )  The  product  of  »600  times  the  number 
of  qualifled  beneficiaries. 

"(2)  Ten  percent  of  the  taxpayers  ad- 
justed gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  (de- 
tennlned  without  regard  to  this  sections ,  or 

"(3)    »2,600. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  de- 
^ndeDtToTthe  taxpayer  shaU  i'^c^"^  ^^^ 
those  who  are  living  at  the  end  of  the  taxable 

^*"c)  QuALirnm  Hichxr  Education  P^»;— 
••(1)  general  rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
section  a  quaUaed  higher  education  fund  is 
ffund  established  pursuant  to  a  written  pUn 
described  in  paragraph  (2),  but  only  if  the 
fund   meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph 

*^"(2)  PLAN— A  plan  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)   Is  a  plan  established  by  the  tax- 

^^'rir  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  cost  of  room,  board,  and  tuition  at  an 
institution  of   higher  education  of   one  or 

"^TBr '^h^rprotldrrhat  no  distribution 
shall  be  made  by  the  fund  (except  upon 
termination  thereof)  other  than  to  or  on 
behalf  of,  eligible  beneficiaries  for  the  pur- 
pose specified  In  subparagraph  (A). 

••  (C )  which  provides  that  upon  termination 
of  the  fund  aU  asseU  of  the  f^'i<^/^j;f  ^ 
distributed  to  the  taxpayer  or  to  his  estate, 

"(D)  which  prohibits  contributions  to  the 
fund  in  excess  of  amounts  deductible  under 

subsection  (a),  and  ^„..„tj. 

"(E)  xmder  which  the  taxpayer  consents 
to  the  tncwne  tax  treatment  upon  termUia- 
tlon  of  the  fund  provided  In  subsection 
(e)(2). 

For  purpoees  of  this  section,  costs  of  room 
and  board  shaU  not  Include  the  cost  of  fur- 
nishing such  Items  in  the  taxpayer's  house- 
hold. 

"(8)  FuMB.— A  fund  meeU  the  require- 
ments of  this  para«r^>h  only  If — 

"  (A)  It  oonsUtutes  a  custodial  account  de- 
sorlbwl  in  section  401(f)  (without  regard  to 
paragraph  (1)(A)  thereof),  or 

"(B)  it  Is  a  trust. 
For  purposes  o«  subparagraph  (A)  the  refsr- 
ence  in  section  401  (g)  to  a  trust  dasCTlhert  In 
401(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refsrsoos  to 


a  trust  to  which  this  section  appUss.  In  th« 
case  of  a  trust  referred  to  in  subparacnpn 
(B)  the  tnvtes  must  be  a  bank,  bat  a  panon 
other  than  a  bank  may  be  granted,  under  ths 
trust  instroment.  the  power  to  oontr^  the 
investmsnt  at  the  trust  funds  either  by  dl- 
nctlng    inTsetments     (Including    reUxvwt- 
mants,  dnrr— '■  and  exehangM)  or  by  dis- 
approving proposed  invostmentt  (tnolurtlng 
nlnTaMments,    disposals,    and    exehangw). 
Ttie  ineoedlng  sentenos  abaU  not  apply  to 
the  extent  provided  by  rsgulatlons  prescribed 
by  the  S«sr*tary  or  his  d^sgate  to  »  «"»* 
which  uses  annuity,  endowment,  or  Ufa  m- 
surance  contraoU  of  a  Ufa  Uasuranoe  oom- 
psny  exclusively  as  the  funding  media  of  the 
trust  If  ths  life  insurance  company  uvpfiUM 
annually    such    information    about    trust 
transactions  as  the  Secretary  or  his  <1^*C*;^ 
Bh^n  by  forms  or  regulations  prescribe,  rot 
purpoees  of  this   section,  the  term  •bank" 
Jiiftllhave  the  meaning  ascribed  to  It  by  the 
lastsentsnoe  of  section  401(d)  (1). 
"(d)  DirnrrnoNS. — 

"(1)    IprnnilJ    BKNXFICXAmT. 

"(A)  QEKEaaL  RULE.— Kxcept  as  provided 
m  subparagn^h  (B).  for  purpoees  of  this 
section  the  term  eUgible  beneficiary'  means 
a  person  having  the  relationship  to  the  tax- 
oayer  or  his  spouse  specified  In  paragraph 
(1)  (2).  (8),  or  (6)  of  aectiwi  152(a).  Such 
a  pirson  shall  cease  to  be  an  eUgible  benefl- 

clary — 

••(1)  If  payments  by  the  fund  to  him.  or  on 
his  behalf,  for  the  purposes  q)eclfled  in  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  (A)  do  not  commence  within 
6  years  after  the  date  on  which  such  person 
was  graduated  or  separated  from  secondary 

scbool  or 

"(11)  after  the  expiration  of  10  years  from 
the  date  of  such  graduation  or  separation. 

"(B)  SPKIAL  EOT*.— If  on  any  day  the 
fund  ceases  to  have  an  eligible  beneficiary 
who  U  a  chUd  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 151(e)(3))  of  the  taxpayer  or  Ws 
spouse,  no  person  shaU  be  an  eligible  benefi- 
ciary for  purposes  of  this  section  unless— 

•■(l)  distributions  by  the  fund  to.  or  on 
behsif  of.  such  person  for  the  purpoees 
specified  in  subeectlon  (c)  (2)  (A)  had  begun 
befcwe  such  day,  or  ^_,„ 

••(U)  the  taxpayer  designates  such  pe«<» 
as  a  beneficiary  of  the  fund  by  noti^  Ui 
writing  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delsgate  with- 
in the  period  of  120  days  after  ew^i  day  in 
acawdance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
An  eligible  beneficiary  designated  pursuant 
to  clause  (U)  means  a  person  having  the  re- 
lationship to  the  taxpayer  or  his  fi;x>uss  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (8).  or  («)  of 
section  162(a)  determined  without  refer- 
ence to  the  support  test  described  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  162. 

"A  person  who  Is  an  eligible  beneficiary  by 
reason  of  a  designation  pursuant  to  clause 
(U)  shall  cease  to  be  an  eligible  beneficiary 
not  later  than  10  years  after  the  day  cm 
which  such  designation  Is  made. 

••(2)   iNSTmrnoN  or  luoHia  educatiow. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'insti- 
tution of  higher  educatiMi'  means  »»,«»««*- 
tlonal  institution  (as  defined  to  section  161 

^"•*'(A)'^^lch  regxilariy  <^ers  education  at 
a  level  above  the  twelfth  grade: 

•'(B)  contributions  to  or  foe  the  use  or 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the   meaning  of  section   170(c); 

"(C)  which  is  legally  authorlaed  to  pro- 
vide and  dot»  provide  a  program  at  poet- 
aeoondary  education;  and 

••(D)  which  is  accredited  by  a  natlonaUy 
recognised  accrediting  agency  or  association 
luisd  by  the  united  Statas  Oommlssloaer 
at  Bducation. 

"(S)   TEBJSIKATIOW  0»  FOTtB. — 

"(1)  EvEirrs  oAUsnto  TsamiiaTioif  or 
TOKD.- A  quaUfled  hl^iwr  ednoatkm  fund 
shall  terminate  If — 
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"(A)  a  contribution  U  m»de  to  the  fund 
In  ezoMs  of  the  amount  alloirable  aa  a  d«- 
duotton  undar  subaeotlon  (a): 

"(B)  a  (Urtrtbutlon  U  mad«  by  the  fund 
other  than  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  an  ellgtUe 
beneOclary  for  the  puipoeee  speclfled  In  sub- 
section (c)   (3)   (A); 

"(O)  subject  to  paragraphs  (B)  (U)  of 
subeeotlon  (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  the  plan 
ceasee   to  have   an   eUgltde   beneficiary;    at 

"(D)  In  the  absence  of  a  testamentary  dis- 
position to  the  contrary,  upon  the  death  of 
the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  IXCOMI  TAX  TRXATMTNT  TJPON  TI»MnrA- 
TIOW. —  . 

••(A)  Upon  termination  of  a  fund  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  because  of  an  excess  con- 
tribution, the  taxpayer  shall  include  in  his 
grow  income  for  his  taxable  year  during 
^mich  such  contribution  la  made  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
fund  on  the  day  on  which  such  contribution 

Is  made. 

"(B)  Upon  termination  of  a  fund  under 
paragraph  (1 WBK  the  taxpayer  shall  Include 
In  his  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  dur- 
ing which  the  terminating  distribution  oc- 
curs an  amoimt  equal  to  twice  the  value  of 
the  assets  of  the  fund  Immediately  before 
such  distribution. 

"(C)  Upon  termination  of  a  fund  because 
of  the  happening  of  the  event  specified  In 
paragraph  ( 1)  (C)  or  (D) ,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  assets  upon  termination,  re- 
duced by  any  portion  of  that  amount  which 
Is  attributable  to  the  proceeds  of  life  insur- 
ance contracts  which  are  excluded  from  groes 
income  by  section  101  (aK  ahaU  be  Included  In 
groM  Income  of  the  taxpayer  or  his  estate  for 
the  taxable  year  during  which  the  termina- 
tion occurs.  The  limitation  of  tax  provided 
In  subsection  (n)  of  section  73  shall  apply 
wtth  respect  to  the  amount  included  In  gross 
income  under  the  preceding  sentence  as  If 
such  amount  were  an  amount  rfcelved  to 
which  that  subsection  applies. 

"(f)  ijfcoMX  Tax  Tek*tm«nt  or  Ckxatob 
or  A  QuALinxD  HioHBt  EotrcATioi*  Ftnro. — 
Except  as  provided  In  subeeetlon  (e)(a).  no 
amount  ahaU  be  Included  m  the  groes  IncMoe 
of  a  taxpayer  who  establishes  a  qualified 
higher  education  fund  because  of  any  income 
realised  by  the  ftmd  or  because  of  any  pay- 
ment by  the  ftmd  to.  or  on  behalf  of,  an 
eligible  beneficiary  for  the  purpoees  speclfled 
In  subsection  (c)  (2)  (A) ." 
(g)   Rkuitxd  Amxkdmxnts. — 

(1)    AMXNDlfZMT  or  8KCTTON  62. SCCtlOn  62 

of  such  code  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(B)  QuALinrD  hiohix  education  rum). — 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  218." 

(2)  AMXtfutaart  aw  sMcnott  soi. — Section 
501(a)  of  such  code  (relating  to  exempUon 
from  tax  on  oorpcrations,  certain  trusts,  etc. ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "401(a)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "401  (a) .  or  a  quali- 
fied higher  education  fund  deecrlbed  In  sec- 
tion ai8(c)". 

(h)  TacHNiCAi-  Ajckkdmxnt. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Item  referring  to  section  218  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"Sec.  218.  Deduction  for  contributions  to 
qualified  higher  education  fund. 
"Sec.  219.  C?roee  references." 
Sbc.  3.  Brracnvx  Dats. 

The  amendmsnts  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  taxable  yeejs  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  4032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer 
Continental  Sbelf  Lands  Acts  by  provid- 
ing authority  for  the  issuance  of  permits 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  port 


and  terminal  facilities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preeident.  I  have 
repeatedly  wsuned  that  the  United  States 
Is  presently  facing  a  dangerous  energy 
crisis.  Many  times  before  I  have  discussed 
the  causes,  dimensions,  and  remedies  for 
this  crisis.  I  will  not  reiterate  these  as- 
pects of  the  crisis  today. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  even 
if  all  appropriate  remedies  were  In- 
stituted today,  the  national  energy  crisis 
would  continue  to  become  more  severe 
with  the  concomitant  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  economic  prosperity. 
This  Is  so  because  of  the  long  leadtlme 
needed  to  provide  additional  supplies  of 
energy  from  new  sources. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  energy  crisis 
on  which  I  would  like  to  focus  my  atten- 
tion at  this  time,  tmd  that  is  the  urgent 
need  to  construct  the  terminal  facilities 
to  receive  the  greatly  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  imported  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  to  meet  our  burgecaiing  energy 
demands. 

To  place  this  in  perspective.  In  1970  we 
consumed  about   15  million  barrels   of 
crude  oil  per  day  which  satisfied  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  our  aiergy  require- 
ments. Approximately  one- fourth  of  this 
amount  was  imported  in  the   form   of 
crude  oil,  fuel  oil,  and  other  petroleum 
products.  Of  this  amount,  about  75  per- 
cent— or  2.6  million  barrels  per  day — was 
imported  by  tanker.  It  has  been  reliably 
estimated  that  by  1980,  imports  of  crude 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  will 
treble  to  about  10.3  million  barrels  per 
day  with  approximately  87  percent — or 
9  million  barrels  per  day — being  brought 
in  by  tanker.  By  1985.  these  Imports  are 
expected  to  quadruple  the  1970  level  to 
approximately  14.4  million  barrels  per 
day  with  about  90  percent — or  12.5  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day — being  delivered  to 
our  shores  by  tanker. 

Thus,  waterbome  imports  of  crude  oil 
and  products  are  expected  to  increase 
dramatically  in  just  12  years  if  our  pro- 
jected energy  demands  are  to  be  met. 

The  prospect  of  greatly  increased 
waterbome  imports  into  the  United 
States  adds  a  new  dimension  to  U.S. 
petroleum  logistics,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  tank  ships  and  the  terminal  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  them. 

According  to  a  recent  appraisal  by  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  an  oflacial 
advisory  body  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  optimal-sized  tanker  in  in- 
ternational petroleum  trade  during  the 
next  12  years  may  range  from  300.000  to 
400,000  DWT  in  long-haul  trades.  DWT 
is  an  acronym  for  "dead  weight  tons" 
and  represents  the  weight  of  the  vessel 
when  fully  loaded.  By  the  end  of  1970. 
there  were  more  than  150  tankers  above 
200.000  DWT  in  service  while  more  than 
250  vessels  above  200.000  DWT  were  on 
order  or  under  construction. 

For  general  crude  oil  movements,  a  new 
size  range  is  250,000  to  300.000  DWT  and 
there  are  now  two  tankers  of  477,000 
DWT  on  order.  Tankers  in  excess  of  1 
million  DWT  are  envisioned. 

Vessels  of  300,000  DWT  or  over  require 
water  at  least  72  feet  in  depth.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  ports  or  other 


offloading  facilities  in  the  United  States 
which  are  capable  of  handling  vessels  of 
this  size.  And  yet,  a  fleet  of  367  tankers  of 
250,000  DWT  has  been  estimated  as  the 
requirement  to  accommodate  our  incre- 
mental waterbome  petroleum  import 
needs  untU  1985. 

Clearly,  then,  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  the  United  States  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  the  facilities  to  handle  these  giant 
tankers.  If  such  facilities  are  not  prompt- 
ly begim,  it  should  be  obvious  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  energy  require- 
ment will  not  be  met. 

There  are  several  locations  and  types 
of  facilities  presently  being  considered. 
The  buoyed,  offshore  trpe  is  one  of  the 
more  favored  types,  because  neither  a 
channel  nor  a  harbor  needs  to  be  dredged 
or  maintained.  The  facility  is  anchored 
or  buoyed  in  position  in  water  of  the  de- 
sired depth. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  depth 
of  water,  this  type  of  facility  may  have 
to  be  located  several  miles  offshore.  For 
example,  the  requisite  water  depth  on 
offshore  Texas  varies  from  17  miles  near 
Brownsville  to  over  30  miles  near  Gal- 
veston. 

Should  such  a  facility  be  built  in  waters 
off  the  Texas  coast,  as  I  believe  one 
should,  the  facility  would  be  located  in 
waters  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment.  Texas  Jurisdiction  ex- 
tends offshore  only  three  leagues,  or  10,6 
miles. 

A  question  has  been  raised  regarding 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  approve  the  construction  of 
terminal  facilities  on  Federal  lands  ad- 
ministered by  it  under  the  Outer  Con- 
ttoental  Shelf  Act.  In  order  to  eliminate 
this  doubt,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today 
which  would  grant  to  the  Department 
of  Interior  the  power  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  appropriate  offshore  ter- 
minal facilities.  This  bill  would  not  re- 
lieve the  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
the    obligation   of    complying   with   all 
existing  laws  concerning  environmental 
questions.  However,  it  would  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  Government  does  have  the 
authority  to  approve,  and  regulate,  this 
endeavor.  Such  an  offshore  terminal,  or 
"superport."  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
the  State  of  Texas.  I  shall  do  all  that  I 
can  to  see  that,  when  such  a  port  is  built, 
it  will  be  built  in  Texas. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  these 
facilities,  I  strongly  urge  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  this  measure  in  the  near 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  measure  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

S.  4032 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Outer  Continental 
3helf  Ports  and  Faculties  Amendments  of 
1972'. 

Sec  2.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Outer  Contin- 
ental Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  BUt.  464;  43  U£.C. 
1334(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
■produced  from  said  submerged  lands  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  pipeline". 

Sxc.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Is  amendert  by  adding  at  the 


end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

''^••idl  Permits  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  ofport  and  termtoal 
IftcUltles  on  the  submerged  lands  of  the 
iWer  continental  Shelf  may  be  grantwl  by 
Se  secretary  under  such  «»R}Jl»*»o»V'J«5 
unon  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
bVthe  secretary:  Provided,  however,  that  In 
the  issuance  of  any  permit  and  the  promul- 
g«tlon  of  such  regviUtlona  and  conditions, 
the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  take  into  account  the  need  for  such 
p<»t  or  terminal  faculty  aa  a  means  of  sup- 
plying the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  consider  the  environmental  impact  of 
anv  such  port  or  terminal  facmty; 

(3)  consider  the  avaUabUlty  of  alterna- 
tive sites  and  methods  of  construction; 

(4)  consider  the  avaUabmty  of  alternative 
sites  and  methods  of  construction; 

(6)  provide  for  such  public  hearings  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assure  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  factors  herein  identified. 

By  Mr.  MONDAIiE : 
a  4035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Piftllc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
for  kidney  transplantation,  hemodialysis 
and  related  facilities  and  services  needed 
for  comprehensive  treatment  of  patients 
suffering  from  chronic  renal  disease.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


KXDim   TtUkHSFLLHT   ACT 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  tatroduclng  the  Kidney  Transplant 
Act  of  1972.  This  legislation  seeks  to  al- 
leviate the  problem  of  chronic  kidney 
disease  in  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  a  comprehensive  treatment  program 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  use  of 
kidney  transplantation.  The  legislatlcm 
provides  a  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problem  which  I  think  will,  for  the  first 
time,  enable  us  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  victims  of  kidney  disease.  Unlike  any 
bUls  now  before  the  Congress,  it  puts 
TTiftTiTrmni  emphsisls  on  transplantation, 
rather  than  on  dialysis.  The  principal 
features  of  the  bill  Include,  first,  assist- 
ance to  Individuals: 

Grants  would  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  States  to  assist  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  from  chronic 

Each  State  would  have  to  provide  ap- 
propriate assistance  to  all  residents  who 
are  suffering  from  chronic  renal  disease; 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  costs  of 
care — including  transportation — would 
be  covered,  less  any  amounts  available 
from  public  or  private  insurance  or  as- 
sistance £md  any  amounts  -which  can 
reasonably  be  paid  by  the  patient; 

Fee  schedules  for  transportation  and 
hemodialysis  would  be  provided;  and 

Payments  would  be  made  available  for 
the  care  and  transportation  of  living 
donors. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit entitles  to  establish  renal  failure 
centers  which  would : 

Provide  a  comprehensive  range  of 
services  to  kidney  disease  patients,  in- 
cluding kidney  transplantation  facilities 
and  a  hemodialysis  program  which 
covers  home  as  well  as  center  dialysis; 

Be  afflUated  with  university  medical 
centers;  and 


Have  a  capacity  to  carry  out  a  mini- 
mum of  50  transplants  per  year  and  to 
matntrfflT'  at  least  20  patients  aX  any  aoe 
time  on  dlalyilB. 
Third,  grants  could  also  be  made  i(w: 
Construction  of  facilities  for  short- 
term  organ  preservation  and  regkmal 
tissue  typing; 

Public  and  professional  Information, 
education  and  training  to  increase  the 
supply  of  cadaver  kidneys; 

Development  of  logistical  systems  for 
collecting,  preserving,  and  transporting 
donor  organs; 

Extended  care  facilities  for  transplan- 
tation recipients;  and 

Planning,  development,  and  operation 
of  professional  training  programs  in 
transplantation,  dialysis,  renal  center 
maoagemoit,  and  related  fields. 

I  have  stressed  transplantation  In  this 
legislation  because  it  is  the  most  effec- 
tive means  we  have  of  treating  chronic 
kidney  disease.  Although  hemodialysis 
also  has  a  definite  place  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  renal  failure,  it  can  no  longer 
be  considered  the  preferred  long-term 
treatment.  Approximately  55,000  persons 
die  each  year  In  the  United  States  of  kid- 
ney disease.  Of  these,  7,000  to  10,000  are 
regarded  as  "Ideal"  or  suitable  for  trans- 
plants or  dialysis.  Dr.  John  Najarlan. 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  TDepari- 
ment  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing kidney  transplant  surgeons  In 
the  world,  has  said — 


I  can  catagcncaUy  state  that  aU  Ideal 
patients  should  be  transplanted. 

Dr.  Najarian's  confidence  Is  founded  on 
the  Impressive  results  betog  achieved  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Their  "suc- 
cess rate"  for  traniq>lants — after  4 
years — is  in  the  70  pwcent  range  for 
cadaver  donors  and  in  the  90  percent 
range  for  closely  related,  live  donors. 

Several  cogent  reasons  for  the  em- 
phasis on  transpUmts  were  given  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Burton,  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  In  the  December  1971 
issue  of  the  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine, 
where  he  said: 

Maintenance  dialysis  ajtone,  without  trans- 
plantation, would  at  best  be  a  dismal  solu- 
tion for  irreversible  kidney  f aUure  because  of 
the  need  for  continued,  repetitive  treatments 
for  the  life  of  the  patient,  beoauae  of  the  not 
infrequent  faUure  to  restore  the  patient  to 
physiologic  life,  and — last  but  not  least — be- 
cause of  its  high  and  c<KitmuouB  cost. 

Unfortunately,  other  kidney  disease 
legislation  enacted  in  the  past,  or  Intro- 
duced m  the  92d  Congress,  has  not  sulB- 
ciently  recognized  these  points.  To  date, 
we  have  tended  to  place  too  much  em- 
phasis upon  hemodialysis  as  a  treatment 
for  kidney  disease.  Where  transplanta- 
tion has  been  considered,  the  complex 
systems  needed  to  make  it  a  feasible 
approach — ^nationally — have  not  been 
provided  for  in  the  legislation.  I  have 
tried  to  correct  this  with  the  Kidney 
Transplant  Act  of  1972. 

Techniques  to  control  severe  kidney 
disease — both  kidney  transplantation 
and  chronic  hemodialysis — continue  to 
improve,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
transplantation.  Therefore,  each  year, 
larger  numbers  of  patients  with  severe 


kidney  d^air  will  be  considered  valid 
candidates  for  tbeee  procedures.  For  «k- 
ample.  Dr.  Najarlan  Is  already  engagad 
in  experimental  work  transplanting  kid- 
neys Into  diabetic  patients,  a  group  which 
heretofore  had  not  been  considered  a 
good  risk  for  trsnsplaatatlan.  Dr.  Najar- 
ian's work  Is  described  In  a  February  It, 
1972  Medical  World  News  article. 

A  number  of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, such  as  counseling  and  transpor- 
tation need  to  be  met.  An  excellent 
overview  of  the  societal  problems  asso- 
ciated with  kidney  transplantation  Is 
provided  in  an  article  by  Roberta  Q. 
Simmons  and  Rlchasd  L>.  Simmons  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  to  the  summer. 
1971  issue  of  Social  Proldems.  They  dis- 
cuss the  factors  Invtdved  In  the  selection 
of  patients  for  transplantation  and  what 
elements  In  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem prevent  all  persons  who  need  a 
transplant  from  receiving  one. 

Of  even  greater  eventual  importance 
than  research  on   improved   forms   of 
therapy  is  the  research  needed  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  the  diseases  which 
lead  to  end-stage  renal  failure  so  we  can 
leam  to  prevent  them.  Preventive  medi- 
cine, of  course,  is  the  ultimate  gotd  of 
all  medical  research.  Useful  as  treatment 
methods  are.  they  do  not  contribute  to 
the  improved  health  of  mankind  as  dra- 
matically as  does  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. Furthermore,  preventive  medicine 
is  relative  inezpfflislve.  The  value  of 
preventive  medicine  Is  discussed  In  a 
thoughtful    article    by    Lewis    Thomas, 
MJ3.,  which  appeared  In  the  December  9. 
1971.  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine. 

The  costs  Ekssoclatad  with  the  Ufe-pro- 
looglng  techniques  of  transplantation 
and  hemodialysis  vary  acccMxUng  to  In- 
dividual needs  and  the  InstitutioEi  at 
which  tlie  procedures  are  carried  oat, 
but  In  all  cases  theee  forms  ot  treatment 
are  very  expensive.  Initially,  the  costs  in- 
volved in  a  kidney  transplant  are  ap- 
proximately $15,000  if  there  are  no  un- 
usual compUcations.  and  up  to  $1,000  per 
year,  thereafter,  to  cover  the  costs  of 
Axarn*""^***^",  drugs,  and  so  forth.  On 
the  average,  however,  treatment  subse- 
quent to  transplant  would  probably  cost 
far  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  chrcmlc  hemodl- 
alysls  Is  far  more  expensive:  hosi^tal 
dialysis  costs  $S5.000  to  $40,000  per  year: 
dialysis  in  an  ambulatory  care  facUltgr 
generally  runs  between  $14,000  and  $30,- 
000  or  more  per  year;  and  home  dialy- 
sis runs  between  $12,000  and  $20,000  the 
first  year — for  purchase  of  equipment^ 
training,  and  so  fortto— and  $4,000  to 
$6,000  per  year  alter  that. 

On  the  basis  of  these  comparative  costs, 
it  can  be  seen  that  transplantation  is 
more  economical  by  a  factor  of  five  or 
10  times,  depending  on  the  number  of 
years  that  the  patient  lives.  There  are, 
however,  even  greater  advantages  than 
mere  dollar  savings.  Transplantation 
offers  the  patient  a  dramatically  more 
successful  chance  of  recovery.  Patients 
with  kidney  transplants  live  relatively 
normal  Uves.  with  full  r«rtoration  of 
bodily  functions.  Those  undergoing 
hemodialysis   must   be   "plugged"   Into 
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their  artificial  kidney  for  8  hours,  three 
times  a  week,  and  often  have  significant 
physiological  limitations. 

My  legislation  would  also  lead  to  low- 
er and  less  variable  costs  for  these  pro- 
cedures, through  the  encouragement  of 
improvements  in  techniques  and  through 
economies  of  scale.  That  is  one  reason  for 
stipulation  that  the  renal  failure  cen- 
ters must  have  a  capacity  to  carry  out 
a  minimum  of  50  transplants  per  year 
and  maintain  at  least  20  patients  at  any 
one  time  on  dialysis.  Fee  schediiles  will 
also  be  provided  to  Insure  that  costs 
are  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

A  special  problem  that  must  be  faced 
m  kidney  transplantation — and  other 
types  of  organ  transplantation — is  the 
pressing  need  for  a  larger  supply  of  do- 
nor organs.  In  some  cases,  patients  in 
need  of  a  kidney  have  a  close  relative 
who  can  donate  one  of  his  kidneys,  but 
often  this  is  not  feasible  and  a  cadaver 
kidney  must  then  be  found. 

With  continuing  improvements  in 
transplant  technology,  we  should  be  able 
to  reduce  very  substantially  reliance  on 
living  donors.  This  would  eliminate  the 
twin  risks  to  the  live  donor — first,  from 
the  surgery  itself  and,  second,  from  the 
possibility  that  he  might  1  day  have  his 
remaining  kidney  damaged. 

Unfortunately,  cadaver  kidneys  are 
not  often  available  and  many  people  who 
need  a  transplant  must  wait  long,  im- 
comfortable  months  before  a  suitable 
donor  can  be  found.  Consequently,  we 
must  insure  an  increased  supply  of  these 
kidneys  by  encouraging  people  to  sign 
organ  donor  cards  and  improving  sys- 
tems for  collecting,  preserving,  and  dis- 
tributing these  donated  organs. 

Some  regional  programs  in  orgtm  pro- 
cxirement,  preservation,  and  tissue  tSTJ- 
ing  have  already  been  initiated.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  program  in  the  New 
York  City  area  which  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
February  21.  1972. 

This  article  illustrates  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  supply  of  donor  kid- 
neys and  also  describes  the  problems  now 
faced  in  obtaining  donor  organs.  My  bill 
would  do  much  to  alleviate  this  frus- 
trating and  tragic  situation.  In  my  pro- 
posal, grants  may  be  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  short  term  or- 
gan preservation  and  regional  tissue 
tjrping  which  would  increase  the  length 
of  time  potential  donor  kidneys  could 
be  preserved  and  improve  the  facilities 
for  matching  donor  organs  with  recipi- 
ents. 

I  have  discussed  some  of  the  problems 
faced  In  the  treatment  of  kidney  disease 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Kid- 
ney Transplant  Act  of  1972.  I  am  glad 
that  action  is  imminent  to  expand  sup- 
port for  kidney  disease  treatment  under 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 
It,  however,  deals  only  in  a  fractional 
manner  with  the  total  problem.  The  act 
I  propose  today  is  a  comprehensive  plan, 
covering  all  aspects  of  the  enormously 
complex  situati(Hi  we  face  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  kidney  disease.  I  urge 
swift  consideration  and  passase  of  this 
important  bill  so  that  kidney  disease 
control  can  progress  in  a  coordinated 


way.  We  must  put  an  end  to  the  tragic 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  people  djrtng 
every  year  simply  because  services  and 
fimds  for  offering  proven  methods  of 
treatment  for  their  disease  are  not  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  articles  to 
which  I  referred  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4036       I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Kidney  Transplant  Act 
of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  title  X  the  follow- 
ing; 

•TITLE    XI— CARE    AND    TREATMENT    OP 
CHRONIC  RENAL  DISEASE 

"GRANTS      FOR      ASSISTING      IN      THE      CARE      AND 
TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  RENAL  DISEASE 

"Sec.  1101(a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  States  and,  with  the  approval  of 
State  health  authority,  to  political  sub- 
divisions or  Instrumentalltlae  of  the  States 
untler  this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of 
asslstln's  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons 
suffering  from  chronic  renal  disease. 

"(b)  Pasrments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  eidvance  on  the  bacls  of  estimates 
or  by  way  or  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  underpayments, 
or  overpayments,  in  such  installments  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section'. 

"STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)  Any  State  which  applies 
for  a  grant  under  section  1101  shall  submit 
with  Its  application  a  plan  lor  the  approval 
Of  the  Secretary.  Such  plan  or  modification 
thereof  shall  be  approved  only  If  such  plan — 

"(1)  provides  for  asslstanoe  to  all  persons 
residing  within  such  State  wlio  are  suffering 
from  chronic  renal  disease  and  meet  treat- 
ment criteria  established  by  the  renal  fail- 
ure center  at  which  the  patient  Is  to  be 
treated; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  payment  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  transplantation, 
hemodialysis  or  other  techniques  and  of  re- 
lated services  for  the  care  of  the  chronically 
lU  renal  patient,  less  the  amounts  paid  by 
public  agencies  or  by  public  or  private  health 
Insurance  and  less  any  amounts  which  can 
reasonably  be  paid  by  the  patient,  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations. 

"(3)  gives  adequate  assurances  that  such 
State  wUl  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcemeiLt  of  such  plan; 

"(4)  provides  for  coordln»tlon  of  services 
rendered  under  this  program  and  other  state 
administered  programs  Inclodlng  aid  to  the 
medically  indigent  under  Title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  tba  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act; 

"(6)  provides  fee  schedules  for  transplan- 
tation, hemodialysis  and  related  procedures; 

"(6)  provides  for  payments  for  the  coets 
of  care  of  living  donors  leas  the  amounts  paid 
by  pubUc  agencies  or  by  public  or  private 
health  Insurance;   and 

"(7)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  ae  the 
Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

"(b>  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "costs"  includes,  but  le  not  limited  to, 
physicians'  services,  hoepltallzation.  drugs, 
transportation,  mental  health  services  and 
any  necessary  expenses  of  relatives  required 
to  accompany  patients  or  donors. 


"STTPPORT    OF   RENAL    FAILUU    CENTEIS 

"SEC.  1103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  or  private  non-profit  entities 
for  the  establishment,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  renal  failure  centers  which  win 
provide,  or  arrange  for,  complerte  renal  trans- 
plantation facllitlee.  hemodlalyeis,  and  home 
hemodialysis. 

"(b)  Each  renal  failure  center  shall  be 
affiliated  with  a  university  medical  center 
and  shall  have  the  capabUlty  to  provide  a 
minimum  of  50  transplants  per  year  and  to 
maintain  a  minimum  of  20  patients  on  dlal- 
j'sls  for  long  term  treatment  or  in  prepara- 
tion for  home  dialysis  or  while  awaiting  trans- 
plantation or  evaluation. 

"ORANTS  FOB  TRANSPORTATION  FACIUTIEa 

"Sec.  1104.  I  a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  en- 
titles for  the  construction  or  Improvement  of 
facilities  and  the  operation  of  systems.  In- 
cluding public  and  professional  information 
and  training  programs,  for  the  collection  and 
short  term  preservation  of  organs,  regional 
tissue  typing,  hemodialysis,  and  extended 
care  facilities  for  transplant  patients  and 
donors."  

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  D  of  title  Vn  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing section  769B  as  section  769C  and  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  section  769A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"GRANTS     FOR      TRAININa     IN     THE     CTJRE     AND 
TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  RENAL  DISEASE 

"Sec.  769B.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  private  non-profit 
entity — 

"(1)  to  plan,  develop,  operate,  or  assist  In 
an  approved  professional  training  program 
In  the  fields  of  transplantation,  dialysis  ne- 
phrology, and  management  of  renal  failure 
centers  with  regard  to  chronic  renal  disease, 
including  the  related  medical,  social  and  ad- 
ministrative problems;  and 

"(2)  to  provide  for  fellowships  and  train- 
ing grants  to  professional  personnel  to  par- 
ticipate in  kidney  disease  progiams. " 

(b)(1)  Section  769C.  as  redesignated  by 
thU  Act.  Is  amended  by  striking  "and  789A. 
and  769B". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  "or  769A"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "7e9A.  or  7693." 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Planning  for  the  Future  in  Chronic 

KiDNET    DIBXASX 

During  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  two 
dramatic  therapies  for  irreversible  kidney 
failure  have  come  to  maturity:  hemodi- 
alysis with  artificial  kidneys  and  renal  trans- 
planatlon.  Both  were  experimental  at  first 
and  are  not  yet  regarded  as  full  optimal 
methods,  but  they  are  probably  here  to  stay, 
muring  1970  In  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately, 1,100  new  patients  were  placed  on 
chronic  Intermittent  dialysis  (1)  and  over 
900  renal  transplant  operations  were  car- 
ried out  (2).  Thus  the  clandestine  experi- 
mentation in  occupied  Holland  during  World 
War  U  by  Dr.  Wllllem  Kolff  and  the  heroic 
surgical  undertaking  with  twins  in  Boston 
In  1953  by  Dr.  John  Merrill  have  led  to  their 
broad  use  in  care  of  end  stage  kidney  dis- 
ease. 

Dialysis  and  transplantation  are  not  com- 
petitive but  mutually  supportive  and  de- 
pendent. The  uninformed  speculations  of 
earlier  years  as  to  "which  wUl  win  out  in 
the  long  run"  only  showed  a  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  their  potential.  The  availabil- 
ity ot  a  much-needed  supportive  and  sub- 
stitute treatment  like  dlalyals  Indeed  made 
It  possible  to  develop  and  improve  renal 
tranaplantatlon  to  Its  present  level.  Bren 
when  we  are  able  to  deal  more  suooms- 
fully  with  the  rejection  phenomenon  (which 


Btlll  prevent  renal  transplants  from  be- 
coming a  routine  procedare  with  predtotabU 
outcome  In  Individual  caaea) .  dlalyaU  wttl  be 
needed.  It  will  stUl  support  patlanta  with 
lijdney  faUure  until  a  eultable  donor  or  ca- 
daver organ  can  be  obtained,  restore  them 
to  physlcologlc  near-nonnaloy  in  prepara- 
tion for  surgery  support  the  newly  grafted  or- 
gan in  case  of  need,  and  serve  as  the  safety 
net  if  the  graft  is  ultimately  unsuccessful. 

Maintenance  dialysla  alone,  without  trans- 
plantation, would  at  beat  be  a  dismal  solu- 
tion for  irreversible  kidney  failure  because 
of  the  need  for  continued,  rei)etltlve  treat- 
ments for  the  life  of  the  patient,  because  of 
ihe  not  Infrequent  failure  to  restore  the 
patient  to  physiologic  life,  and — laat  but 
not  least — because  of  Ita  hlgb  and  continuous 
coat.  Ever  since  1967,  when  attempts  were 
made  to  explore  the  national  problem  of  kid- 
ney disease  (3)  and  to  draft  speclflc  plana 
for  a  countrywide  solution  to  Irreversible 
kidney  failure  (4) .  It  baa  been  obvious  that 
the  potentials  of  dialysis  and  transplanta- 
tion could  not  be  considered  Independently. 
Their  roles  must  be  closely  Intertwined  if 
cost-effective  use  of  these  highly  expensive 
therapies  is  to  be  obtained. 

Two  recent  papers  in  the  BrltUh  Medical 
Journal  are  highly  germane  to  this  tu^nt 
problem.  The  first  by  Branch  and  aaaoclates 
(5),  deals  with  the  incidence  of  uremia  and 
the  requirements  for  maintenance  hemo- 
dialysis in  Britain,  where  an  attempt  has 
been  made  In  recent  years  to  provide  dialysis 
or  transplantation,  or  both,  for  all  patients, 
except  the  oldest,  under  the  National  Health 
Service. 

These  workers  conducted  a  painstaking 
survey  for  uremic  patients,  of  all  practitioners 
of  a  district  in  a  mixed  urban  and  rural  area 
of  South  Wales,  as  weU  as  In  this  district's  one 
large  hospital.  They  found  that,  during  the 
3-year  period  of  survey,  among  the  uremic 
patients  presenting  themselves  14  were  suit- 
able candidates  for  treatment  by  mainte- 
nance dialysis  or  reiml  transplantation.  This 
Is  a  rate  of  about  39  persons  per  million  per 
year  under  the  age  of  60  (and  28  per  million 
per  year  under  50) .  It  is  of  Interest  that  in 
the  United  States  the  niunber  of  patients 
suitable  for  dialysis  Is  about  38  million  per 
population  per  year. 

The  second  paper,  by  Parrow,  Fisher,  and 
Johnson  ( 6 ) ,  describes  an  elegant  mathe- 
matical model  that  they  developed  to  assist 
In  planning  the  requirements  of  a  combined 
dialysis  and  transplantation  center.  This 
model  can  be  used  to  predict  the  Ideal  num- 
ber of  patients  (for  cost-efficient  use  of  fa- 
cilities) In  the  dialysis  vinlt.  In  the  associated 
ward,  and  at  home  on  dialysis — aU  in  con- 
junction with  an  active  effort  In  renal  trans- 
plantation. This  model  can  be  adapted  for 
units  of  dtfferent  size  and  can  be  primed 
with  data  from  one  unit  or  with  pooled  data 
from  an  entire  country.  This  pepei  describes 
a  particularly  elegant  and  vaUd  statistical 
method  that  is  also  a  rational,  integrated 
plan  for  treatment  of  chronic  renal  faUure 
via  a  comiblnatlon  of  dialysis  and  trans- 
plantation: it  Is  highly  recommended  read- 
ing. 

A  similar  scheme  was  recently  proposed 
Independently  at  the  Symposium  on  the  Cur- 
rent Status  of  Artlflclal  Organs  for  Clinical 
Transplantation  sponsored  by  the  Trans- 
plantation Society  (New  York  University 
Medical  Center,  9-10  September  1971  (7). 
During  this  symposium  Dr.  Beldlng  Scrlbner. 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  who  had 
xishered  in  the  era  of  prolonged  maintenance 
dialysis  in  1960,  proposed  a  new  broad  and 
logical  picture  for  dealing  with  Irrevaralble 
kidney  faUtu'S.  A  salient  feature  of  bis  "plan 
for  life"  beyond  the  point  when  Irreversible 
renal  fidlure  is  about  to  become  symptomatic 
is  the  avoidance  of  any  approach  th&t  might 
Interfere  with  utllmately  suooessful  trans- 
plaatatton.  Dlalyats  Is  an  essential  component 
In  this  scheme.  The  patient  la  not  aUow«d 


to  deteriorate  into  uremia  befcve  rasort  to 
dialysis  or  transplanUUon.  He  Is  taugbt  to 
dlalyze  htmself  at  home  before  his  status  be- 
comes critical;  he  Is  never  transfused  with 
blood  (to  cut  the  risk  of  eventual  Immune 
reactions  after  transplantation) ;  be  Is  plaosd 
on  home  dlalysU  pending  the  finding  of  a 
suitable  donor  organ  and  its  transplantattoi. 
Once  there  are  Indications  of  graft  re)«otloB. 
the  failing  organ  is  removed  early  (ratlier 
than  endangering  the  patient  with  berolo  at- 
tempts at  immunosuppression) .  and  the  pa- 
tient Is  returned  to  home  dialysis  to  wait  for 
another  matched  donor  organ. 

In  most  of  Its  features  this  "plan  for  life" 
Is  consistent  vrtth  the  model  proposed  Inde- 
pendently by  Dr.  Parrow's  group  In  Britain. 
The  features  of  both  plana  must  be  consid- 
ered carefully  and  sympatbetlcaUy  by  any 
group  In  the  United  States  that  will  under- 
take to  plan,  on  a  regional  or  larger  scale,  for 
a  rational,  effective,  and  economically  feasi- 
ble scheme  for  the  saving  of  lives  of  patients 
with  progressive,  irreversible  renal  faUure. 
(Benjamin  T.  Burton,  phj)..  Notional  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseatea.  Na- 
tional Irutitutes  of  Health.  Bethesda.  Md») 
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[Prom  Medical  World  News,  Feb.  18.  1972] 
Kjdnkts  for  Diabetics 

A  diabetic  patient  can  get  a  new  kidney — 
and  may  gain  years  of  life  with  it.  This  is 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  John  S.  Najarlan,  chief 
of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  his  colleague,  professor  of  medicine 
Frederick  C.  Ooetz.  QUletly,  over  the  past  few 
years,  the  team  has  been  lining  up  donors — 
many  of  them  relatives — and  transplanting 
kidneys  In  juvenile-onset  diabetics  whose 
own  kidneys  have  t>een  ravaged  by  the  vascu- 
lar lesions  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

Previously,  doctors  have  hesitated  to  do 
this  transplant  because  of  the  diabetic's  heal- 
ing problems,  not  to  mention  scarring  and 
the  patient's  generally  debilitated  state.  Says 
Dr.  Ooetz:  "It  was  Dr.  Najarlan's  rationale 
that  whatever  the  evidence  In  animals,  there 
is  no  proof  In  humans  that  the  lesions  would 
necessarily  return  in  the  new  organ,  and  If 
they  should,  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
would  accelerate  beyond  the  normal  course — 
taking  five,  perhaps  ten  years  to  do  their 
damage." 

Thus.  Dr.  Ooetz  told  the  recent  meeting  of 


•  The  views  expressed  In  this  note  are 
the  authOT'B  own.  No  official  support  or  en- 
aoraement  by  the  Natlon&I  Instltntes  of 
Health  Is  mtended  or  should  be  Inferred. 


the  Dlabetea  Aasoolatlon  of  Greater  Otove- 
land  meeting  In  that  city,  a  total  of  31  dl^ 
betlc  patients  In  or  approaching  terminal 
uremia  have  now  raoelvad  new  kldneya.  And 
sixteen  of  them  have  survived  longer  than 
six  months.  Five  of  the  10  "successes"  have 
now  survived  for  more  than  two  years — to 
Dr.  OoetE,  a  "short-term"  achievement.  Ten 
lead  essential  noimal  Uvea,  reported  the  In- 
temlstk  while  two  are  still  "seriously  handl- 
canMd."  and  the  remaining  four  are  soine- 
wbera  in  between. 

Using  serum  creatinine  measurements  as 
a  physiologic  Index  of  suooeas,  the  Minnesota 
team  determined  that  12  of  the  16  surviving 
patlenta  now  have  eaaentlaUy  normal  levels — 
from  O.e  mg%  to  1.6  mg%.  Three  pattents 
have  slightly  elevated  levels,  ranging  up  to 
2  mg%.  and  one  has  a  level  of  5  ing%.  Indi- 
cating a  "chronic  immunity  reaction." 

Wound  healing  was  no  great  problem  In 
the  series,  and  no  special  medications  were 
used  to  promote  it,  says  Dr.  Ooeta.  As  for  the 
basic  disease  state,  the  postoperative  patient 
needed  "moderately  or  sharply  more"  Insu- 
lin, but  otherwise  was  unchanged.  Of  courae, 
immunosuppressants  were  administered  to 
protect  the  transplant. 

The  Cleveland  discussants  weren't  the  first 
to  ask  the  obvious  question;  If  a  kidney  can 
"take"  In  a  diabetic  patient,  why  does  It  al- 
most always  fall  when  grafted  along  with  the 
pancreas  and  attached  duodenum?  There  Is 
no  clear  answer  to  the  question,  says  Dr. 
Goetz. 

The  II  so-called  double  transplants  he 
and  surgeon  Richard  C.  Llllehei  have  done 
may  have  been  handicapped  by  the  use  of 
cadaver  organs.  But  if  pancreas  function 
is  a  measure  of  Euooees,  so  were  these  trans- 
plants. Enzyme  content  was  normal  In 
patients  In  the  series.  But  the  fact  that  he 
didn't  need  exogenous  InstUin  was  no  con- 
solation to  the  longest-lived  recipient.  A  year 
after  the  transplant  he  went  into  a  severe 
depression  and  failed  to  take  his  immuno- 
suppreasants.  In  a  fortnight  he  was  dead. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  11  double-transplant 
cases,  only  two  patients  lived  six  months 
and  five  were  dead  in  less  than  a  month. 
Five  died  following  sepsis  pltis  kidney  com- 
plications: one  from  sepsis  alone;  one  from 
renal  oompUcatlons  alone;  and  one  each 
from  acute  necrosis  of  kidney  and  duodenal 
graft,  duodenal  perforation  and  sepals,  pul- 
monary embolism,  and  ruptured  aneurysm 
of  the  Iliac  artery. 

In  each  case,  uremia  had  been  controlled 
postoperatively  with  hemodialysis.  All  pa- 
tients were  on  Immunosuppressants.  Those 
with  oomplloatlng  retinal  disease  ware  no 
worse  after  surgery.  And  out  of  the  six 
patients  who  survived  a  month  or  more. 
three  converted  from  the  childhood  to  the 
adult  form  of  the  diaeaae. 

The  Minnesota  researchers  have  reeently 
turned  their  attention  to  retinopathy  be- 
cause next  to  the  kidney,  they  regard  It  as 
the  most  serious  disease  problem.  Two  pan- 
creatic transplant  cases  have  shed  light  on 
this  pathology.  Both  veere  young  women  with 
a  creatinine  clearance  of  30  ml  or  more  a 
minute,  rapidly  advancing  eye  changes,  and 
some  evidence  of  kidney  damage.  After  trans- 
plant, one  patient  complained  of  pain  over 
the  traniq>lant  area  In  the  first  week.  The 
pancreas  was  removed  and  the  graft  was 
found  to  have  Impaired  vasculature.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  tissue  rejection. 

The  seoond  graft  was  also  removed  and 
found  iizHMdxed.  And  the  eye  problems  of 
both  paUents  continue— tiiough  with  no 
further  deterioration.  If  one  oould  aohteva 
a  long  enough  survival  with  the  pancreae 
transplant,  and  the  retliw|»atiky  were  curbed, 
the  operatian  could  be  proxMnunoed  bene- 
flelal.  "So  we  oantlnae  our  wtvk,"  sa^  Or. 
Ooets.  one  final  proMam:  Immune  rejection 
is  not  an  aU-or-nothlng  pro  esse.  The  duode* 
nxtm  may  suffer  from  neeroels  and  the  kld« 
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nuf  m*y  be  rejwsted,  wbll*  the  pftnowM  n- 
m*lna  tmmune. 

{From  Social  ProbletM.  Summer  19T11 

0»OA»»-T»AN«Ft.ANTAT10K:      A     SOCIITAI. 
PBOBIXM 

(By  Roberto  a.   SlmmfUfm  and  Richard  I*. 
Slmmona,  Unlvertlty  of  MlnneeoU) 
Aa  a  new  medical  tecbaology.  organ-trana- 
pUntatlon  haa  created  unanticipated  adjuat- 

ment  problema  for  the  government,  the  gen- 
eral public,  medical  organl«aUon.  and  the 
patient  and  hla  ramUy.  Thla  paper  attempta 
to  specify  some  oX  theoe  problems  with  a 
focus  on  Udney  tianiq>lantatlon.  Several 
m^^hanumm  aeem  to  prevent  suitable  pa- 
tient* dying  from  Udney  dfeen  from  being 
treated  at  a  tranaplant  or  dlalysla  center. 
Lags  in  oommunloatlon  between  local  and 
university  physicians,  limitation  In  number 
of  tranjplant  centers,  severe  national  finan- 
cial shortages  prevent  many  patients  from 
being  treated.  Arbitrary  factors  auch  as  state 
of  origin  or  socloeoonomlc  status  restrict 
many  patlenU  from  being  able  to  receive  fi- 
nancial help  or  themaelves  afford  theee  ex- 
pensive therapies.  NormaUve  uncertainties 
related  to  the  donorshlp  of  organs  also  In- 
crease the  stress  of  thla  therapy  for  physi- 
cians, patients,  and  their  famUles. 

Technological  advances  in  medicine,  a*  In 
other  fields,  often  outstrip  the  resources  and 
social  organization  neoeeaary  for  their  opti- 
mal uae.  Organ  tianapIanUtlon  Is  clearly  a 
prototype,  and  a  typical  example  of  this  "cul- 
ttiral  lag,"  as  originally  formulated  by  Og- 
bum  a9M>  Changes  have  occurred  In  the 
"material  culture,"  I.e.,  In  technology,  but 
appropriate  modification*  In  the  social  struc- 
ture and  in  public  attitude*  have  faUed  to 
keep  pace. 

Consequently,  as  a  major  new  medical  tech- 
nology, transplantation  may  solve  Important 
health  problema,  but  In  turn  It  creates  unan- 
ticipated adjustment  problema  for  the  gov- 
ernment, the  general  public,  medical  organl- 
MUon,  and  the  patient  and  his  family.  The 
purpoee  of  this  report  U  to  analyxe  theee 
"adjustment  problems,"  to  ld«itlXy  the  ele- 
ments of  the  "cultural  lag"  and  to  deacrlbe 
the  aoclal  conaequenoea  of  tran^lantatlon. 

The  analysis  will  focus  on  kidney  trans- 
plantation, and  the  related  technological  ad- 
vances of  hemodialysis,'  since  renal  trans- 
plantation Is  the  only  type  of  cwgan  trans- 
plantation that  has  moved  from  the  realm 
of  experimentation  to  therapeutics:  that  Is, 
It  Is  the  only  type  that  can  be  considered  a 
vUble  cure.  According  to  Kidney  Transplant 
Registry  statistics  (19fl9) ,  81  percent  of  those 
patients  who  have  received  a  kidney  from  a 
living  brother  or  sister  have  survived  two 
years  post-transplant  with  functioning  kid- 
neys. "Two  years"  la  the  arbitrarily  desig- 
nated period  beyond  which  the  patient  la  felt 
to  be  "cured,"  with  a  good  chance  for  a  nor- 
mal life-expectancy. 

Many  of  the  stresses  that  may  be  associated 
with  large  scale  heart,  lung,  and  liver  trans- 
plants In  the  future  can  be  predicted  now 
by  a  studv  of  kidney  transplantation.  Some 
o*  the  problems  to  be  discussed  will  be 
unique  to  transplantation  (e.g.,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  organ  donor  resource):  while 
others  are  relevant  to  any  technological  ad- 
VBM  in  medicine  (e.g..  lags  In  communica- 
tion within  the  medical  world,  ahortage  of  so- 
da! funds,  and  normative  ambiguities  both 


« Hemodialysis  refers  to  the  purification  of 
a  kidney  patient's  blood  by  means  of  an  ar- 
tificial kidney  machine.  The  kidney  patient 
la  -booked-up"  to  a  dlalyata  machine  by 
meana  of  a  seml-pennazMnt  shunt,  or  XT- 
shaped  tube,  ooa  end  of  which  is  Inserted 
Into  a  vein  and  the  other  Into  an  art«ry  in 
his  ann  or  leg.  Approxtaoataly  twtoe  a  week, 
for  a  period  of  from  acTen  to  16  hours  each 
tUn*.  the  patient's  blood  Is  cycled  throu^ 
tbs  maohlns,  whsre  it  U  purtflsd.  and  then 
returned  to  his  body. 


in  the  larger  society  and  within  medldne  It- 
self). .. 

COMBXQTTXVrCBS    OF    TaAWSTLAHTSTIOM    rO«    THB 
SOCUTT 

Modsm  technological  advances  la  medicine 
have  significant  conaequenoea  for  the  organi- 
zation of  medical  care  and  Its  avaUabUlty 
to  the  pubUc.  Therapies  like  organ  transplan- 
tation, open-heart  surgery,  and  cancer  chem- 
otherapy move  medicine  ons  step  further 
toward  bureauoratlssatlon.  organization,  and 
speclallaation  that  Is  characteristic  of  almost 
every  sphere  in  modem  Industrial  society, 
particularly  those  influenced  by  technologi- 
cal advances.  Medldne  la  becoming  more  of 
a  specialized  team  operation  and  less  of  a 
relationship  between  an  individual  family 
doctor  and  patient.  The  private  family  physi- 
cian often  U  replaced  by  enormous  hospital 
complexee.  group  practices,  specialty  clinics, 
bureaucracies  of  nurses,  technicians,  and 
highly  qualified  specialists  (Rosenblatt  and 
Suchman,  1964). 

To  the  metropolitan,  wcM-iang-claas  patient 
who  Is  accustomed  to  visiting  hospital  cUnlcs, 
treatment  In  a  kidney  transplant,  or  cancer 
chemotherapy  center  may  be  Just  another 
step  In  the  customary  pattern.  To  the  mid- 
dle-class or  smaU-town  patient  who  Is  used 
to  more  personal  contact  with  a  family  prac- 
titioner, however,  the  mode  of  treatment  may 
seem  very  new.  He  Is  accustomed  to  being 
referred  to  individual  speclaUsts  for  specific 
aUments,  but  here  he  is  referred  to  a  hospital 
and  a  large,  somewhat  Impersonal  and  con- 
stantly shifting  medical  team.  Table  1  shows 
the  organization  of  the  renal  transplant  team 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  patient 
in  the  hospital  may  be  under  the  care  of 
six  or  seven  physicians  at  once  and  be  aided 
by  a  variety  of  special  nurses,  technicians. 
and  therapists.  The  central  therapeutic  event, 
the  transplantation  operation  Itself,  requires 
12  people — two  operating  teams,  one  for  the 
donor  and  one  for  the  recipient. 

After  discharge  the  succeesful  transplant 
patient  returns  to  the  hospital  for  tests  and 
vUlts  a  clinic  which  Is  attended  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  by  a  surgeon,  the  surgi- 
cal house  staff,  a  nurse  who  coordmates  the 
Inpatient  and  outpatient  care,  her  assistant, 
the  clinic  nurse,  a  psychiatrist,  a  social 
worker,  and  a  dietician  and  her  assistant. 

Relnhard  (1970)  Indicates  that  heart 
transplant  teams  may  be  even  larger.  For  one 
particular  heart  transplant  performed  at  the 
Texas  Heart  Institute.  Relnhard  estimated 
that  over  a  five-day  period  141  persons  were 
Involved  In  one  official  capacity  or  another; 
21  were  physicians. 

In  addition  to  the  personnel,  special  facili- 
ties, laboratories,   and   pharmaceutical   sup- 
plies are  aUo  needed.  For  renal  transplanta- 
tion,   the    artificial    kidney    (dialysis)     ma- 
chines are   the   most  obvious  and  the  most 
expensive  of  these  special  equipment  needs. 
Only   relatively   large   hospitals   can   sup- 
port so  many  personnel  and  special  facili- 
ties.  Transplantation,   therefore,   like   other 
advanced  medical  technologies,  tends  to  con- 
centrate    m    a    number    of    large    centers 
throughout    the    country.   Large   cities   and 
university  areas  are  more  likely  to  have  such 
centers  than  are  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
Thla  restriction  of  transplant  centers  is  ex- 
traordinarily important  when  the  availability 
of  medical  resoxirces  to  patients  is  considered. 
What  type  of  patients  are  likely  to  be  cared 
for   there?    How   do   patients  from   various 
social  strata  and  from  communities  all  over 
the  United  States  fiow  to  these  few  centers? 
How    does    the    individual    uremic    patient 
come  to  be  treated  at  one  o*  these  transplant 
centers? 

Lofi  in  medical  organization  and 
communication 
The  optimal  flow  of  patients  to  the  centers 
of  transplantation  seems  to  be  affected  by  a 
oommunloatlon  barrier  between  these  cen- 
ters and  local  referrlnc  phjslclans.  as  weU  as 


by  a  aoarclty  of  facilities.  It  was  eettmatM 
in  1987  that  some  50,000  patients  a  year  die 
of  uremia.  7.000  to  8,000  of  Which  were  ooa- 
sid««d  ideaay  suited  for  hemodialysis  or 
renal  transplantation  (The  Ooat  of  Ufe,  1908; 
Gottschalk.  1987) .  However,  due  to  lack  of 
facilities  and  resources,  treatment  was  avail- 
able for  only  1,000  new  patients  and  760 
previous  dlalysU  patients  in  1667. 

Therefore,  many  patients  must  die  of  a  po- 
tentially curable  disease.  These  statlstlos 
suggest  that  an  overload  of  applicants  is  forc- 
ing kidney  transplant  centers  to  reject  many 
candidates.  There  Is  also  some  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  flow  of  suitable  patients  to 
some  centers  is  blocked  at  certain  points.  la 
Minnesota,  for  example,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  patients  with  primary  renal  disease 
continue  to  die,  who  would  respond  to  dialy- 
sis or  transplantation,  the  renal  failure  cen- 
ters are  not  over-crowded  with  applications. 
Medically  eligible  candidates  are  not  being 
denied  treatment  because  of  shortages  of 
facilities.  Surgeons  at  another  center  re- 
port that  they  have  vlrtuaUy  no  applicants 
from  one  entire  area  of  the  state  they  serv- 
ice. 

Referring  phjrsldans  are  apparently  not 
sending  all  poeslble  candidates  to  renal  fail- 
ure centers.  The  reasons  for  this  have  not 
been  systematically  investigated,  but  several 
channels  of  speculation  are  open.  Without 
question,  the  technological  potential  seems 
to  have  outstripped  the  conamunloatlon  net- 
works In  medicine,  as  well  as  the  resources. 
(See  Ooleman,  Menzel.  and  Katz's  study 
(1959)  of  the  social  processes  affecting  phy- 
sician's adoption  of  a  new  drug.) 

The  diagnosis  of  uremia  has  traditionally 
evoked  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  In  most  phy- 
sicians. Palliative  treatment  was  all  physi- 
cians had  to  offer  until  recently,  and  such 
attitudes  are  not  easily  cast  off.  In  addition, 
it  Is  likely  that  many  physicians  are  unaware 
of  (a)  the  success  of  kidney  transplanatlon 
and  dialysis,  (b)  the  categories  of  patients 
who  can  benefit,  (c)  the  presence  of  the 
nearest  center,  and  (d)  the  fact  that  some 
centers  are  not  overcrowded.  Even  If  the 
physician  is  aware  of  the  therapeutic  suc- 
cess of  the  procedures,  he  may  be  afraid  the 
patient  will  be  denied  treatment.  He  may  be- 
lieve that  the  patient  Is  too  old,  or  that 
children  cannot  be  dlalyzed,  or  that  the  sacri- 
fices in  travel  and  expense  are  too  great  for 
the  family. 

The  centralization  of  these  specialized  re- 
sources may  act  as  a  further  deterrent  to 
the  referral  process.  It  Is  always  difficult  for 
physicians  to  refer  patients  to  persons  and 
hospitals  where  they  have  no  personal  ac- 
quaintances   among    the    professional    staff. 
Most   physicians   have   developed   ingramed 
patterns  of  referral  which  are  seldom  varied. 
For  most  medical  problems,  the  physician's 
local   mutual   referral   network    Is   adequate 
(Freldson,    1988).    Most    specialists    can    be 
found  within  a  reasonable  distance  to  par- 
ticipate in  thla  network.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  physicians  within  the  centralized  uni- 
versity center  form  their  own  networks  and 
do  not  usually  refer  patients  to  local  non- 
university  doctors  (Kendall,  1965) .  University 
physicians  tend  not  to  participate  in  local 
medical  society  activities.  Thus,  the  local  doc- 
tor, even  within  easy  distance  of  the  large 
medical  center,  may  be  unacquainted  with 
many  university  physicians.  As  distance  from 
the  xinlverslty  center  increases,  personal  con- 
tacts naturally  decrease.  Paradoxically  then, 
it  appears  that  there  are  not  enough  facilities 
for  all  uremic  patients,  yet  In  some  areas  of 
the  country  there  Is  under-utlllzatlon  of  such 
faculties  because  the  patient  and  his  doctor 
are  effectively  unaware  of  the  availability. 

The  effect  of  a  patient's  class  background 
upon  his  chances  to  be  referred  for  trans- 
plantation Is  another  point  for  investigation. 
It  has  been  shown  that  people  from  the  lower 
class  utilize  r"»^<''ft1  serVioea  leas  than  mlddls 
or   upper   class   members    (Rosenblatt   and 
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luchman,  19M).  Yet.  If  the  lower  class  pa-     centers,  and  also  the  number  of  cadaver  or- 
tieSleSs  medical  care  In  a  large  city,  be  U     gana  available  for  their  treatment. 
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Uisrty  to  attend  the  large  hospital  cUnio  or 
veteran's  hospital  where  referral  to  a  trana- 
Diantatlon  center  Is  probabU.  Perhaps  Inves- 
tigation would  show  that  It  Is  the  lower  class 
pfctlent  from  outside  of  the  metropoUs.  from 
the  smaU  towns  and  cities,  who  wUl  be  the 
laat  to  benefit  from  this  type  of  medical 
advance. 

In  summary,  social  factors  governing  the 
dissemination  of  accurate  InfOTmatlon  con- 
cerning medical  InnoTatlon,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  the  Interrelationships  between 
centralized  medical  centers  and  referring 
pbyalclans,  would  appear  to  play  a  large  role 
m  whether  a  paUent  wUl  Uve  or  die. 

At  present.  In  the  United  States,  the  mobl- 
llzaUon  of  the  cadaver  donor  resource  Is  also 
restricted  by  many  of  the  same  factors  that 
prevent  a  uremic  patient  from  being  referred 
to  a  transplant  center.  Lags  In  medical  orga- 
nization and  conmiunlcatlon  affect  the  avail- 
ability of  organs  for  transplantation,  since 
a  high  percentage  of  such  organs  must  come 
from  cadavers.  The  role  of  the  local  referring 
physician  Is  again  crucial.  The  family  physi- 
cian cares  for  a  high  percentage  of  potential 
cadaver  donors.   It  Is   usually   he  who  first 
approaches  the  family  vrtth  the  suggestion  of 
donation.  However,  the  possibility  of  dona- 
tion may  not  occur  to  him.  Secondly,  he  may 
not   have  enough   of   an   acquaintanceship 
with  a  transplant  center  for  referral  to  be 
psychologically  easy.  In  addition,  he  may  find 
It  difficult  to  approach  the  family.  In  some 
centers,  the  dying  patient  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  transplant  center  in  order  to 
ensure  rapid  use  of  the  organs  after  death  is 
pronounced.  Particularly  If  the  distance  Is 
great,  the  physician  may  be  unwllUng  to  sub- 
ject  the   grieving    family    to    long-distance 
travel.  The  fact  that  transplant  centers  are 
limited  In  ntmiber  means  that  many  poten- 
tial donors  will  Ise  excluded  because  of  the 
distance. 

In  other  centers,  the  transplant  service 
sends  a  team  to  the  local  hospital  to  remove 
the  organ  and  rapidly  transport  It  back  to 
the  transplant  center.  In  such  situations,  the 
local  physicians  and  hospltcU  authorities 
mtist  be  willing  to  tmdergo  considerable  In- 
convenience. The  frequently  over-taxed  com- 
munity doctor  must  await  the  transplant 
surgeons  and  then  help  them  mobilize  the 
hospital  facilities.  The  hospital  must  be  will- 
ing to  clean  and  set  up  a  surgical  suite,  re- 
serve some  personnel  to  help,  and  sometimes 
disrupt  schedules  and  rules  to  satisfy  the 
necessary  procedures  and  time  pressures.  Fu- 
ture technological  advances  In  organ  preser- 
vation smd  organ  banks  may  alleviate  some 
of  the  difficulties,  particularly  the  problems 
of  time  pressure  and  donor  travel. 

Although  the  organizational  links  between 
the  transplant  centers  and  the  local  medical 
communities  are  problematic,  new  regional 
organizations  among  many  different  trans- 
plant centers  in  several  states  are  emerging 
(Bethesda  Conference  Report,  1968;  Crosble, 
1970:  Pierce,  1970:  Sadler,  1970;  Schmeck, 
1970) .  Computers  and  teletype  terminals  are 
used  In  these  regional  organ-procurement 
centers  to  decide  which  potential  tran^lant 
recipient  In  the  region  Is  best  matched  to  a 
new  cadaver  donor.  The  organ  may  then  be 
transported  by  automobile,  special  filght.  or 
truck  to  the  required  transplant  service,  or 
one  of  the  patients  may  be  moved. 

It  appears  relatively  easy  for  transplant 
programs,  that  are  already  highly  Innovative, 
to  solve  their  problema  by  establlahtag  new, 
efflclent,  technologically  complex  organiza- 
tional links  much  more  difficult  for  organlza- 
tltmal  links  to  be  forged  between  the  mcae 
Innovative  transplant  programs  and  the  leas 
innovative,  highly  entrenched  local  medical 
communities.  This  lag  In  communications 
and  organization  limits  the  number  of  ure- 
mic patients  who  arrive  at  the  transplant 


Lag  in  allocation  of  financial  mowroes 
The  t>est  known  and  most  significant  way 
the  society  lags  behind  the  technological  po- 
tential of  transportation  luTOlvee  the  alloca- 
tlcm  at  adequate  fiTisnrtal  support.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Chronic  Kidney 
Disease  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  Sep- 
tember of  1967  recommended  an  expendl- 
tvire  of  $800  million  to  $1  billion  for  the  first 
six  years  (l96»-76)  for  training,  faculties, 
and  care  of  kidney  patients  (Gtottschalk, 
1967),  with  the  goal  of  treating  aU  Indi- 
cated patients. 

This  is  the  estimated  price  of  treating 
terminal  kidney  disease.  If  transplantation 
of  other  organs  also  achieves  success,  these 
costs  win  skyrocket.  For  example.  If  heart 
transplant  technology  Improves  enough  to 
treat  23.000  patients  annually,  the  cost  could 
eaaUy  Increase  to  $330  mllUOD  a  year  (Ad 
hoc  task  force,  1968).  As  additional  medical 
technologies  develop,  the  government  will 
be  Increasingly  confronted  with  a  funda- 
mental decision:  Is  It  poeslble  for  this  so- 
ciety to  .allocate  major  sums  of  money  to 
saving  lives  of  the  previously  incurable? 

Funds  are  needed  not  only  to  train  more 
personnel  and  set  up  more  centers,  but  to 
support  existing  faculties.  Dialysis  at  a  hos- 
pital center  costs  approximately  $14,000  a 
year;  home  dialysis  requires  $10,000  to  $13,- 

000  the  first  year  when  equipment  Is  pur- 
chased, and  about  $4,000  yearly  after  that 

1  Bethesda  Conference  Report,  1968;  Frye, 
1969) .  The  cost  of  a  kidney  transplant  aver- 
ages about  $13,300.  plus  $300  to  $1,000  In 
yearly  follow-up  costs  (Oottschalk,  1967); 
and  the  cost  of  a  heart  tramq>lant  averages 
$18,700.  However.  vrlth  complications, 
charges  can  run  as  high  as  $100,000  for  any 
organ  transplant  (Relnhard,  1970). 

At  present,  without  a  comprehenstve  na- 
tional program,  the  collection  of  such  fxinds 
can  cause  major  difficulties  for  governmental 
agencies,  hospital,  and  patient.  Most  patients 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  such  treatment,  par- 
ticularly after  years  of  chronic  iUneas.  Some 
of  the  cost  for  renal  transplantation  Is  paid 
by  federal  research  grants  to  the  institution, 
but  research  funds  wUl  be  withdrawn  as  the 
procedure  becomes  a  therapeutic  reaUty.  In- 
surance pays  some  of  the  transplant  coat, 
but  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Report  (1968)  esti- 
mates conservatively  that  s^proximately  only 
eight  to  ten  percent  of  the  American  popu- 
lation Is  adequately  covered  by  insurance  for 
transplantation.  Table  2  lists  other  sources 
of  funding  for  heart  and  kidney  transplants 
and  for  dialysis.  However,  these  present 
sources  cannot  begin  to  cover  the  actual 
need. 

Patients  In  some  states  can  turn  to  gov- 
ernment agencies  for  major  help  in  paying 
their  bUls  under  Title  19  of  Medicaid  (Kid- 
ney Disease  Services,  1969) ,  but,  many  states 
have  Interpreted  Title  19  In  such  a  vray  that 
dialysis  and  transplant  patients  are  excluded 
completely  or  almost  completely.  Even  if 
Medicaid  is  available  in  the  home  state,  the 
cost  of  transplantation  can  threaten  what- 
ever fliuknclal  security  a  patient  has.  In  or- 
der to  qualify  for  Medicaid  in  Minnesota,  for 
example,  a  patient  has  to  pass  a  minimum 
means  test.  His  earnings  must  be  below  the 
poverty  level  (less  than  $2200  a  year  plus 
$500  for  each  child).  The  lower-middle  and 
middle-class  patients  would  be  expected  to 
suffer  most  from  such  requirements. 

The  tendency  for  transplant  centers  to  be 
concentrated  In  relatively  few  medical  fa- 
cilities has  many  Important,  unanticipated 
consequences.  As  In  the  case  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mlnneeota.  the  limited  number  of 
transplant  centers  that  exist  miist  service 
many  surrounding  statea.  Tet  theee  hospi- 
tals cannot  afford  to  continually  absorb  the 
costs  of  patients  from  states  with  less  liberal 
toterpretatlon  of  Title  19.  The  losses  from 


unpaid  bills  on  the  transplant  serrloe  can 
be  a  severe  financial  strain  for  the  hospital. 
Such  transplant  services  are  now  being 
forced  to  reject  aU  out-of-state  appUcants 
except  those  who  can  afford  treatment. 

Thus,  unless  T.«*i/>w«»i  floAneisj  planning 
keeps  paoe  with  the  avaUable  technology,  pa- 
tients wlU  be  denied  treatment  on  arbitrary 
bases,  such  as  their  state  of  origin  or  their 
financial  status.  These  geographical  discrep- 
ancies are  further  widened  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  eight  statea  that  have  set  aslda 
funds  to  pay  for  residents'  transplantation 
and  dialysla  expenses  (Little.  19SB>.  It  ap- 
pears much  better  to  be  suffering  from  ter- 
minal kidney  disease  in  nunols.  than  In 
Idaho  or  Wyoming,  where  few  public  funds 
seem  available. 

The  goal  here  Is  not  to  review  all  the  pres- 
ent sources  of  transplantation  funding.  In- 
stead, It  Is  an  attempt  to  Ulustrate  how  teeh- 
nologlcal  potential  has  outstripped  the  al- 
location of  financial  resources  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  patients  may  be  denied  treat- 
ment for  arbitrary  geographical  and  social 
reasons,  while  hospitals,  patients,  and  local 
agencies  are  subject  to  great  financial  strain. 
Most  of  the  extant  dialysis  and  transplanta- 
tion facilities  have  been  financed  largely  by 
federal  reseco-ch  funds,  yet  It  unlikely  they 
vrtll  be  used  to  the  equal  benefit  of  all  citi- 
zens. If  financial  shortages  persist,  kidney 
patients  who  are  able  to  pay  for  treatment 
will  have  an  increasing  advantage.  It  would 
be  an  oversimplification,  however,  to  perceive 
a  middle-class  bias  on  the  part  of  physicians 
as  the  major  cause  of  this  sltuatlcm.  Altho\]gh 
class  bias  may  exist,  the  organizational  and 
societal  preaaures  will  be  R>uch  niore  power- 
ful factors  In  the  overselectlon  of  patients 
able  to  pay. 

The  concentration  of  new  medical  tech- 
nologies m  a  few  large  hospital  complexes 
appears  to  penalize  those  patients  who  are 
geographically  removed  from  such  centers.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  locsJ  physicians 
may  be  less  likely  to  refer  such  patients  and 
that  funding  Is  frequently  more  difficult  to 
obtain  for  them. 

Whether  society  can  and  should  reallocate 
the  large  sums  of  money  necessary  to  support 
organ  transplantation.  In  the  face  of  many 
other  needs,  is  a  question  of  value-prtorltles. 
A  clear  ordering  of  societal  priorities  has  not 
emerged  Inside  or  outside  the  goremment; 
therefore,  the  extent  to  which  this  new  teob« 
ncdogy  wUl  be  supported  is  still  problsmatlc. 
In  actuality,  there  Is  some  conflict,  both 
within  the  medical  world  and  In  the  larger 
society  over  the  policy  of  funding  organ 
transplantation.  Some  physicians  object  to 
enormous  stmas  being  spent  on  transplanta- 
tion to  the  Jeopardy  of  other  health  needs. 
partUnilarly  the  basic  health  needs  and  ade- 
quate nutrition  of  the  poor  (Allgower  and 
Orubar,  1970;  Fox,  1970;  Norman  IBBB). 

The  low  success-rate  and  high  cost  of  heart 
transplantation  has  made  this  area  particu- 
larly subject  to  attack  both  by  prestigious 
medical  leaders  and  the  new  medical  left 
(Fox,  1970;  Wright.  I.  S..  1969) .  Others  argue 
that  this  society  could  afford  to  pay  for  aU 
of  Its  medical  needs.  If  social  and  health 
problems  were  given  a  higher  priority,  rela- 
tive to  defense  needs,  than  ts  now  the  case. 
The  problems  of  funding  organ  transplanta- 
tion must  be  seen  in  the  larger  context  <rf  a 
general  scarcity  of  reaouross  m  medicine:  a 
shortage  of  physicians,  particularly  outside 
the  urban  areas;  rapidly  rising  hospttal  coats 
and  patient  bills;  and  discussion  of  natlooal 
health  insurance  and  reorganlzatlaci  of  medi- 
cal care. 
Lags  in  the  normatioa  and  Icfiol  tpatem 
As  a  result  of  organ  transplantation,  new 
situations  have  arisen  both  wttbln  the  medl" 
cal  world  and  In  the  larger  society  for  wklcb 
there  are  no  clear  norma  or  miss.  IHere  Is  a 
gap  between  the  technrtoglcal  advance  and 
the  extant  formal  laws  and  Informal  norms 
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governing  lU  application.  In  some  cases  tbe 
exUtlng  regvUatloM  and  customs  Inhibit  the 
full  development  of  transplantation  poten- 
tial In  many  areas,  there  is  considerable  un- 
certainty and  conflict  over  the  prefer  course 

of  action. 

PATinrr  silbction 
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In  the  medical  sphere  the  selection  of  pa- 
Uenu  for  dialysis  and  transplanUtlon  dem- 
onstrate* this  normative  uncertainty.  Once 
the  patient  passee  the  hurdle  of  the  referring 
nhyslclan  and  arrives  at  the  transplant  or 
dialysis  center,  he  stUl  must  be  accepted  for 
Ueatment.  In  those  areas  where  the  commu- 
nication gap  between  university  and  local 
physicians  Is  closing  faster  than  th«  re«)uroe 
»M)  the  number  of  referred  patlenU  fre- 
quently exceeds  the  tolerable  load.  How  U  the 
crucial  decision  made;  who  wUl  live  and  who 

wUl  die? 

Physicians  have  few  esUbllahed  norms  to 
help  them  decide  how  to  reject  patients  for 
lUe-savlng  treatment  (Schrelner  and  Maher, 
1965  551).  As  members  of  the  transplant 
team  from  Duke  University  formulated  the 

problem'.  . 

•Thus  far.  the  available  literature  has 
contained  little  more  than  .  .  general  phUo- 
sophlcal  statements  regarding  problems 
and  experiences  surrounding  the  selection 
of  donors  and  reclplente  for  renal  trans- 
plantation. .  .  .  Although  we  believe  that  our 
own  approach  to  the  problem  has  been  con- 
sistent with  the  general  philosophy  .  .  . 
we  anticipate  that  some  experienced  phy- 
sicians may  not  agree  with  the  manner  In 
which  auch  a  philosophy  was  applied  In 
each  patient.  Indeed,  in  a  number  at  situa- 
tions, w©  found  that  we  were  often  uncertain 
ourselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  de- 
cision"   (Hayes   and   Ortmnells,    10«8). 

One  attempt  to  create  such  norms  was 
the  establishment  of  an  anonymous  Uy  board 
to  select  patlenu  for  the  new  dialysis  pro- 
cedure (Alexander,  1962).  Such  boards,  de- 
signed in  part  to  select  persons  whose  Uvea 
have  the  most  social  value,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  reject  the  underemployed,  the 
worker  whose  Job  Is  "less  Important."  the 
person  who  has  few  famUy  ties  or  obUga- 
tlons.  the  man  with  a  history  of  deviance  of 
any  sort  (Schrelner.  1966).  However,  most  of 
these  boards  have  been  discontinued  letting 
the  burden  of  selection  faU  onto  the  doctors 
themselves  (Abram.  1969;  Kata  and  Procter. 

19«>-  .    ,  .. 

Many  centers  have  set  up  •'unlversallstlc 

medical  criteria,  I.e.,  standards  that  apply 
to  aU.  regardlees  of  social  background.  The 
aim  may  be  to  choose  those  patients  who 
are  expected  to  have  the  least  oompUcated 
medical  course,  patients  within  certain  age 
limits,  or  patients  with  specific  disease  con- 
stellations, or  only  patients  with  living  re- 
lated donon. 

However,  many  programs  appear  to  intro- 
duce leas  unlversallstlc  criteria  Into  the  selec- 
tion procees.  Psychological  and  social  vari- 
ables have  been  stressed,  it  Is  predicted  that 
lower-cla«  patients  will  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
There  are  many  points  at  which  a  lower-class 
person  can  be  blocked  from  treatment.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  he  is  lees  likely  to  seek 
treatment.  If  the  lower-class  person  does 
not  attend  a  major  hospital  clinic  but  visits 
a  local  physician,  he  may  be  lees  likely  to  be 
referred  to  a  trwisplant  center,  due  either 
to  the  doctor's  unconscious  class  bias  or  to 
hi*  tear  that  the  costa  wUl  be  too  great.  If 
the  paUent  originate*  from  the  "wrong" 
state,  the  costs  may  actually  be  too  high. 

In  addition,  once  such  a  patient  arrives  at 
the  transplant  or  dialysis  center,  his  chance 
might  be  affected  by  the  physician's  un- 
conscious bias  toward  more  middle-class. 
■■rM|>«otftble"  patients,  toward  patients  more 
Ulw  tbe  doctor  hlmaeU.  H(HUncBheitd  and 
BeAUoh  (19M)  have  Indicated  such  a  mld- 
dle-oUM  bias  in  tbe  psyohlatrtsU'  treatment 
of    mmtaUy-lU    paUsnta,    as    has    Sudnow 


(1967)    m   the   attention  given   by   medical 
personnel  to  dying  patients. 

Aside  from  unconscious  bias,  certain  con- 
scious factors  should  reinforce  the  trend 
toward  the  over-selection  of  middle-class  pa- 
tients. Particularly  In  the  choice  of  dialysis 
patients,  a  great  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  reserving  ueatment  for  patients  intelU- 
uent  and  stable  enough  to  cooperate  with 
the  treatment  (Stlckel.  l»66;  Livingston. 
March  1970) .  In  a  survey  of  87  dialysis  cen- 
ters KatE  and  Proctor  (1986)  indicate  that 
97  liercent  of  the  centers  bsUeve  wUllngness 
to  cooperate  with  the  treatment  in  an  Im- 
portant criterion  for  selection,  and  82  per- 
cent usually  use  intelligence  as  an  indicator 
for  such  cooperation  (Table  3) .  There  is  less 
agreement  on  the  necessity  for  a  psychiatric 
evaluation  of  the  patient,  or  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  patient's  "socfal  worth"  or  his 
financial  resources,  although  many  centers 
utilize  such  criteria  (Abram,  1968).  Three- 
quarters  of  the  centers  regard  likelihood  of 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  to  be  important 
(Table  3)  It  Is  reasonable  to  assure  that 
more  highly  educated  middle-class  patients 
are  more  likely  to  exhibit  this  high  IntelU- 
gence  and  to  be  seen  as  able  to  be  yocatlon- 

aUy  rehabUltated.  

In  fact,  K»tB  and  Procter's  (1968)  surrey 
of  current  dialysis  centers  shows  that  91  per- 
cent of  dialysis  patients  are  white,  46  per- 
cent have  at  least  one  year  of  coUege  educa- 
tion (in  comparison  to  only  18  percent  of 
tlie  general  UB.  adult  population)  and  60 
percent  of  the  patients  had  Income*  (before 
dialysis)  at.  or  above,  the  U.  8.  median  family 
income.  Crane's  (1969)  preliminary  data  on 
heart  transplantation  Indlcn'e  a  .sUehtly  bias 
in  the  direction  of  mlddle-olass  patients  also. 
There  is  significant  discomfort  and  uncer- 
tainty however,  over  the  use  of  psychological 
and  sociological  variables  for  selection 
(Abram.  1968  and  1969) .  Given  the  fact  that 
psychiatric  prediction  Is  difficult  and  that 
uremia  can  cause  both  reversable  inteUectual 
impairment  and  episodic  psychotic  behavior, 
it  Is  unclear  whether  the  psychUtrtst  can 
predict  the  reaction  of  a  severely  111  patient 
to  medical  therapy  accurately  enough  to  re- 
fuse him  Ufe-savlng  treatment. 

If  the  shortage  of  places  becomes  more 
severe  as  patients  are  Increasingly  referred 
for  transplantation,  such  social  factors  might 
be  expected  to  play  an  increasing,  though 
controversial,  role  In  the  selection  process. 

SOCIITAI.    NORMS   CONCrKNIHO    CADAVXS    ORGANS 

The  patient's  opportunity  to  receive  a 
transplanted  organ  la  limited  not  only  by 
the  scarcity  of  personnel,  hospital  beds,  and 
financial  support.  Transplantation  also  re- 
qtUres  the  unique  resource  of  human  organs. 
For  the  kidney  transplant,  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  these  will  be  provided  by  relatives. 
However,  there  Is  still  a  shortage  of  cadaver 
kidneys;  patients  may  wait  for  years  on  dial- 
ysis. If  transplantation  of  other  organs  proves 
successfvil,  the  need  will  be  enormous  (Ad 
Hoc  task  force,  1969;  Bethesda  Conference 
Report,  1968). 

The  unprecedented  need  for  this  type  of 
resource  has  created  another  situation  In 
which  appropriate  medical  and  social  norms 
are  lacking,  and  laws  are  absent.  When  can  a 
potential  donor  be  defined  as  dead?  What 
protections  are  there  for  the  powerless?  What 
are  the  physician's  ethical  responslblUtles? 
Under  what  conditions  can  a  person  donate 
his  body?  Should  a  family  agree  to  donate 
the  organs  of  a  dying  member? 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  future,  organ 
donation  wUl  become  ctistomary.  Norms  wUl 
emerge  such  that  the  famUy  and  physician 
of  a  dying  patient  feel  a  social  obligation  to 
consider  this  donation.  At  the  present,  a  fav- 
orable attitude  based  sesms  to  exist  In  cer- 
tain populaUon  segments,  from  such  norms 
might  eventually  develop. 
A  Oallup  poU  taken  ia  January,  1968,  in- 


dicated 70  percent  of  the  aidult  American 
population  claims  to  be  willing  to  donate  an 
organ  upon  death.  The  higher  the  subject's 
education,  the  more  willing  he  was  to  donate. 
Little  difference  was  found  between  members 
of  the  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish  rell- 
glons.  The  more  negative  attitudes  of  the  less 
educated  correspond  with  research  on  the  at- 
titudes of  blue  collar  and  white  collar  per- 
sons toward  medicine.  Blue  collar  subjects  in 
New  York  City  were  less  knowledgeable  about 
Illness,  less  likely  to  take  preventative  medl- 
cal  precautions,  less  acceptant  of  the  sick 
role,  and  more  important,  more  skeptical 
about  the  efficacy  of  medical  care  (Rosen- 
blatt and  Buchman,  1964) . 

Many  articles  have  been  written  detailing 
the  ethical  dangers  of  transplantation.  One 
major  concern  has  been  that  the  poor  and 
powerful  vrtll  be  exploited  as  donors  for  more 
advantaged  citizens  (Kass,  1968).  Pear  of 
undue  pressure  to  donate  and  less  good  medi- 
cal care  of  the  dying  patient  has  also  been 
expressed.  Whether  the  lower  classes  share 
this  concern  Is  not  known,  but  the  fear  that 
one's  threatened  death  will  be  met  by  pleas- 
ure  rather  than  vigorous  treatment  by 
physicians  has  been  treated  humctfoualy  In 
the  poptUar  culture.  One  of  the  humorous 
buttons  worn  reads  "Drtva  Carefully.  Dr. 
Barnard  Is  waiting." 

Underlying   ambivalence  toward   donation 
undoubtedly  exists,  along  with  the  general 
positive  attitudes  of  70  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. Gallup  has  projected  this  70  percent 
into  80  million  persons,  a  vast  source  of  po- 
tential donors.  However,  a  basic  positive  atti- 
tude whUe  necessary,  ia  not  sufficient  to  en- 
sure 'adequate  donation  or  conveyance  of  po- 
tential organs  to  the  location  where  needed. 
First  of  all.  in  a  few  states,  an  Individual 
does  not  have  the  legal  right  to  wUl  his  or- 
Kans  to  medicine  (Ersek.  et  ttl..  1969;  Sadler 
et  al     1969).  In  these  sUtes,  and  In  cases 
where  the  person  has  not  previously  expressed 
an  opinion  about  donation,  donation  depends 
on  the  wUllngness  of  the  next  of  kin  to  give 
the  organs  at  a  moment  of  grief.  Since  the 
organs  of  elderly  patients  are  not  useful,  the 
death  of  a  potential  donor  Is  almost  always 
a  sudden  tragedy  for  the  famUy,  as  In  the  case 
of  a  relatively  young  person  who  has  become 
the  victim  of  an  accident.  It  is  during  this 
highly  emotional  time  that  the  decision  to 
donate  must  be  made.  It  is  probably  much 
more  difficult  for  the  family  of  a  dying  pa- 
tient to  donate  organs  for  transplantation, 
than  for  a  healthy  individual  to  wUl  his  own 
body  parts. 

The  legal  limitation  to  donating  one  s  own 
body  is  one  limitation  that  Is  being  rapidly 
erased.  In  only  one  year,  42  states  have  en- 
acted the  tmlform  Anatomical  Gift  Act  which 
aUows  persons  to  will  their  organs  for  trans- 
plantation merely  by  signing  a  wallet-sized 
card  with  two  witnesses  (Sadler,  et  al..  1970, 
Schmeck.   1970).  These  cards  have  actu^y 
elicited  considerable  Interest.  Modem  Meat- 
cine,  a   magazine   which   Is  sent   to   210,000 
phj-slcians,    received    requests    for    190.000 
donor  cards  from  physician  and  medical  so- 
citles  after  an  Issue  publicized  the  uniform 
donor  card.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
however,  in  the  motivation  necessary  to  ac- 
tually sign  this  card  and  that  required  simply 
to  express  a  positive  attitude  on  a  QaUup  poU. 
It  is  not  known  how  many  potential  donors 
actiiaUy  will  sign  the  cards  and  carry  the  wal- 
let identification  necessary  to  Inform  medical 
personnel  of  their  willingness. 

More  important,  even  if  a  number  of  per- 
sons carry  these  cards,  there  wUl  sUU  be  great 
logistical  problems  in  identUying  such  donors 
and  in  contacting  a  tran^ant  center  rapKUy 
enough  { Wolstenholm*.  1966).  The  next  of 
kin  wUl  probably  sUU  have  to  Inform  the 
local  physicians  of  the  dyiag  patient's  wiehss; 
the  local  jdiyBlolans  and  hospitals  will  have 
to  be  motivated  to  identify  donors  and  to  ex- 
pend efTort  In  setting  the  process  in  motion. 


A  more  rational  and  rapid  way  to  tap  the 
ootentlal  source  of  organs  would  »PP^,*« 
S2  a  widespread  change  In  the  lew  which 
^^d^ermlt  the  state,  at  least  in  certain 
!2«  tTremove  organs  without  fainUy  per- 
son    (Castel.     1968;     Duokemlnler    and 
olnders    1968:    WoUrtenholme.   1966).  Iara«, 
S^    and  Sweden  have  had  slmUar  laws 
!^ie    1970:  Wright,  I.  8..  19«).  In  Vlr- 
ISS^  in  ciLs  fallS  within  hi.  jurisdiction^ 
f>^  medical  examiner  can  give  permission  for 
he  S^oforgans  for  txansplantatlon  without 
the  consent  of  the  kin  or  prior  consent  of 
the  individual.  If  there  is  not  enough  time  to 
n^lfy   the   km,    and   if   the  family   has   no 
toov^  objection    (Pleroe.   1970).  Uncljitoed 
Sdles  ore  partlculariy  likely  to  be  considered 
^er   this  law.   Although   some  organlwd 
Stance    to    extending    this    type^^'    I"' 
Xht  develop   (Crosble,  1970;  Wright,  I.  8., 
^9)    the  general  positive  attitudes  toward 
organ'  donation  might  pennlt  ultimate  pas- 
caam  in  many  states. 

Thus  advances  in  medical  technology  are 
constrained  not  only  by  the  failure  of  medi- 
cal communication  and  resources  to  keep 
Mce  but  also  by  the  laws  formulated  in 
Wtfu'er  situations  (Oastel,  1988) .  Other  socle - 
ties  also  are  facing  these  legal  i^blems. 
Oorteslnl  in  1966  notes  the  constraint  against 
S^  created  by  a  1940  Italian  law  pro- 
hibiting removal  of  any  organ  from  a  11'"^ 
nersonthat  would  permanently  diminish  his 
^ysioal  integrity   (Wolstenholme,  1966). 

MIDICAI,  NORMS  CONCniNINO  POTXNTIAL  DONOKS 

Afedical  Norms  Concerning  Cadaver  Do- 
nors—BecAuae  of  the  widespread  ethical  con- 
cern about  the  treatment  of  the  dying  donor. 
new  medical  norms  have  emerged,  and  most 
centers  have  drawn  careful  guldeUnes.  The 
physicians  have  expressed  both  the  over- 
whelming need  to  protect  the  dying  patient 
and  the  obUgatlon  to  the  prospective  recipi- 
ent not  to  ruin  unnecessarUy  the  relevant 
organ  Early  definitions  of  death,  which  de- 
p«id  on  the  heart's  cessation,  threatened  to 
encumber  transplant  technology  (Stlckel, 
1966).  Under  the  leadership  of  Beecher  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  new  definitions  of 
brain  death  have  been  advanced  In  order 
that  the  circulatory  system  of  the  body  can 
be  maintained  untU  the  time  of  transplanta- 
tion  (Moore,  et  al.,  1968;   New  Dimensions, 

Although  many  physicians  seem  less  both- 
ered by  the  problem  of  Identifying  irrevers- 
ible brain  death  than  are  laymen  (Crosble, 
1970)  there  are  still  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  doctors  as  to  what  precautions  are 
Justified  and  Important.  This  Is  an  area  of 
(treat  normative  uncertainty  (Hamburger  and 
Crosnler,  1968;  Vaux.  1969;  Vlsscher,  1970). 
Some  physicians  do  not  use  the  electroen- 
cephalogram (EEC)  routinely  and  some  phy- 
sicians believe  the  EEQ  should  be  flat  for 
three  or  four  hours;  while  others  insist  on  24 
to  48  hours  (Savage,  1969;  SUverman.  et  al.. 
1969).  In  some  centers  the  heart  and  lung 
machine  must  be  turned  off  after  death  Is 
declared;  In  others,  these  machines  are  dis- 
continued only  after  the  organ  is  removed 
(New  Dimensions,  1969;  Silverman,  et  al., 
1969). 

To  avoid  conflict  of  Interest,  It  has  gen- 
eraUy  been  agreed  that  the  prospective  donor 
should  be  cared  for  by  a  group  other  than 
the  transplant  surgeons,  and  that  the  trans- 
plant team  cannot  be  Involved  in  the  dec- 
laration of  death  (Merrill,  1968).  The  situa- 
tion, however.  Is  a  more  complex  one  than 
Is  often  recognized.  No  one  questions  the  fact 
that  a  donor's  own  chance  for  life  must  be 
protected,  and  the  transplant  team  should 
not  be  allovi^ed  to  hAstaa  the  process  of 
death.  However,  should  the  neurologists  and 
transplant  team  be  allowed  to  consult  each 
other  before  the  donor's  death  concern  tog 
the  treatment  that  w»U  benefit  the  CKgrna  to 
be  donated? 


If  the  fluid  balance  of  the  paUent  Is  neg- 
laoted,  as  occurs  sometime*  with  hopelaee 
paUents,  the  patient  wUl  die  with  a  useless 
kldi^ey.  Should  the  transplant  team  be  al- 
lowed to  question  this  type  of  inadequate 
therapy?  Usually  what  is  good  for  the  kidney 
will  be  good  for  the  patient  (Stlckel,  1966). 
Whatever  the  beneflto,  however,  that  might 
accrue  to  the  dying  donor  himself,  some  dis- 
comfort and  uncertainty  has  been  expressed 
concerning  the  institution  of  any  therapy 
designed  primarily  to  benefit  the  needed 
organ  (Stlckel,  1966). 

In  much  of  the  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  larger  context  has  been  ignored.  The 
question  is  not  simply  when  should  a  per- 
spective donor  be  declared  dead,  but  how 
long  should  any  apparently  hopeless  patient 
be  treated  by  extraordinary  means?  Trans- 
plantation has  alerted  the  society  to  an  al- 
ready existing  problem,  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  physicians  seem  to  be  less  dis- 
turbed by  the  Issue  than  are  outsiders  who 
are  less  aware  of  existing  practices.  Paitients 
whose  brains  are  destroyed  have  routinely 
died  in  the  past,  not  because  their  bodies 
could  not  be  kept  aUve  for  a  longer  period 
but  because  extraordinary  care  was  not  In- 
stituted (Brim,  1970). 

In  fact,  frequently  the  unconsclotis  brain- 
damaged donor  ia  kept  alive  longer,  rathw 
than  less  long,  because  of  transplantation. 
If  the  hopeless  patient  had  not  been  selected 
as  a  donor,  some  of  the  extraordinary  treat- 
ment would  have  been  discontinued:  (a) 
the  respirator  machine  would  have  been 
turned  off,  (b)  corrective  fluids  and  blood 
transfusions  would  not  have  been  used,  and 
(c)  cardiac  massage  would  not  be  utilized  If 
the  heart  stopped.  For  the  cadaver  donor, 
all  of  these  extraordinary  measures  persist 
tmtU  brain  death  can  be  declared,  some- 
times prolonging  the  comatose  "life"  for  two 
to  three  days. 

Medical  Norms  Concerning  Living  Unre- 
lated Donors — One  method  of  alleviating  the 
kidney  sliortage  and  avoldtog  of  the  cadaver 
problems  would  be  to  utilized  unrelated  vol- 
unteers. However,  the  lack  of  clear  norms 
governing  such  a  situation  has  discouraged 
many  centers  from  utilizing  this  source. 

Penal  volunteers  were  used  at  one  time  at 
one  center  as  tinrelated  kidney  donors 
(Crosble.  1970).  The  practice  was  dlsoon- 
tlntied  on  the  grounds  that  "the  use  of 
penal  volunteers,  however  equitably  handled 
in  a  local  situation,  would  inevitably  lead  to 
abuse  if  accepted  as  a  reasonable  precedent 
and  appUed  broadly"    (Btarzl.  1966). 

Most  other  centers  have  refrained  from 
vising  unrelated  living  donors  due  to  ethical 
considerations  of  this  type  and  to  the  faUure 
of  such  kidneys,  up  to  now.  to  function  any 
better  than  cadaver  kidneys.  However,  the 
University  of  California  Hospitals  In  San 
Francisco  have  used  and  studied  living  un- 
relat«l  volunteers  (Sadler,  1969).  In  one 
year  three  public  appeals  for  volunteer  do- 
nors generated  calls  from  200  persons;  23  be- 
came serioTos  volunteers  and  17  were  consid- 
ered to  be  without  psychcdoglcal  or  social 
problems. 

Seventeen  additional  donors  a  year  is  not 
an  inconsiderable  number  for  a  transplant 
program.  However,  at  the  moment,  many 
transplant  surgeons  are  unsure  whether  It 
is  ethical  to  subject  an  unrelated  person 
to  a  nephrectomy  and  the  smaU  risk  to  hU 
lUe  and  heeltti  involved.  Fellner  and 
Schwarts  (1970)  believe  that  the  medical 
profession  has  an  undue  distrust  of  the  mo- 
tives o(  such  potential  donors. 

If  living  unielatsd  donors  are  used  more 
widely,  the  issue  of  whether  they  are  to  be 
paid  wiU  become  a  slgnlfloent  one.  Ham- 
burger, President  of  the  Traanptantatlon  Bo- 
olety,  reeenUy  sent  a  lettar  to  the  Preach 
Ministry  of  Health  ui«lBg  en  lnt»rn»tloiiel 
oonventlcMi  that  wookl  forbid,  tbe  purnhese 
and  sale  of  organs.  He  notes  the  danger  of 


black  mall,  of  iinfalr  advantage  of  the  poor 
and  the  captive,  and  of  coercion.  In  nations 
where  personal  liberties  are  not  protected. 
However,  the  reaction  to  this  letter  at  the 
First  IntematlDual  Symposium  on  the  Bocto- 
Medlcal  Aspects  of  Organ  Transplantation  et 
Houston,  Texas,  March,  1970.  indicatss  tlxat 
this  area  is  also  one  of  normative  uncer- 
tainty. Many  strong  opinions  were  voloed  on 
both  sides  of  the  quaetlon.  One  clergyman 
noted  that  in  the  American  culture  "he  who 
pays,  gets"  and  indicated  that  no  stance 
shoxild  be  taken  on  this  issue  (also  see 
Savage,  1969). 

In  contrast,  other  members  of  the  Sym- 
posium noted  that  most  transplant  facilities 
have  been  heavily  supported  with  public 
funds.  If  scarce  place*  on  these  programs  are 
filled  by  persons  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
an  organ,  there  will  be  even  less  opportunity 
for  the  poor  to  secure  treatment,  even  though 
they  have  contributed  to  the  taxes  that  sup- 
port the  program.  The  prices  for  organs  are 
likely  to  involve  thousands  of  dollars.  If 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  such  high 
prices,  voluntary  donations  of  organs  both 
from  relatives  and  c*<laver  families  might 

be  expected  to  dry  up.  

The  issue  vrotild  be  completely  difTersnt  If 
the  model  of  blood  donation  were  imitated, 
and  if  the  government,  hospital,  or  insurance 
company  paid  for  the  organ  instead  of  the 
individual  (Stlckel,  1966).  However,  given 
the  current  shortage  of  funds  to  pay  pa- 
tients' bills  and  to  expand  transplant  pro- 
grams, it  appears  unlikely  that  sizeable 
amounts  of  money  could  be  allocated  to  or- 
gan purchase  in  the  near  future. 

Medical    Norms    Coruieming    Related    Do- 
nors— There  is  also  considerable  uncertainty 
and  controversy  among  physicians  regarding 
the  use  of  related  donors.  The  attitude  of 
the  staff  towards  the  ethics  of  donation,  and 
the  physician's  own  role  In  this  area  seems 
to  vary  from  Institution  to  Institution.  In 
one  Institution,  the  policy  has  been  to  dis- 
courage living  donors.  At  that  cent«r.  It  is 
considered  unethical  to  allow  the  sacrifice  of 
a  normal  organ  with  the  Jeopardy  of  a  nor- 
mal  life    (McOeown,   1968).  The   danger  of 
family   "blackmail"  and  InvoHintery  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  donor  have  t>een  empha- 
sized  (Brewer,   1970;   United  Nations,   19701. 
Other  centers  try  to  restrict  their  patients 
to  those  with  living  related  donors  because 
they  wish  to  devote  the  limited  resources  of 
equipment,    money,    and    ptersonhel    to    the 
cases  that  have  the  best  prognosis.  Such  cen- 
ters   are    aware    of    the    Kidney    Transplant 
Registry   statistics    (1969)    showing   that   81 
percent  of  patients  with  sibling  donors  sur- 
vive two   years  poet  transplant  with  func- 
tioning kidneys,  in   comparison  to  only  40 
percent   of   the   patients   with   cadaver  kid- 
neys. StUl  other  institutions  accept  patients 
regardless  of  their  donor  source   and  expend 
either   more   or   less  effort   In   obtaining   a 
family  donor.  If  no  donor  can  be  found,  a 

cadaver  is  then  used.  

The  Mlnne*ot«  kidney  transplant  program 
falls  In  this  category,  placing  great  emphasis 
on  securing  related  donors  If  possible. 

In  those  programs  where  related  donors  are 
used,  the  transplant  surgeon  may  find  him- 
self In  a  difficult  position:  asking  a  relative  to 
donate  a  kidney  Is  stressful  for  the  doctor 
and  virtually  unparalleled  In  his  expsrlsnoe. 
In  a  fundamental  sense  the  situation  Is  con- 
trary to  medical  norms  and  role -expectations. 
FTtmum  non  nooers,  'flrst  of  aU,  do  no 
harm,"  Is  a  traditional  medloat  norm.  Tbe 
doctor^  task  Is  to  bslp  curs  patients.  Yet  In 
this  situation,  he  must  ask  a  person  to  aa- 
sums  a  surgical  risk  and  to  undergo  a  ma- 
yor opervtton  with  no  physical  beneAtfor 
himself.  Although  no  dwitiw  or  major  oom- 
pUoaklons  bars  baan  rsportad  beeatiae  c€  or- 
gwidonatkux.  aad  the  sm>ls»li»l  rltt  te  aBaU. 
ptn^dans  fuUy  raoacnlee  tbat  as  mot*  do- 
nas aie  uaad.  such  pcoUaae  wlU  oeeur.  Tbe 
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tiMk.  of  th«  op«r»tk>n  to  the  patlenfi  Ufe  baa 
baan  o*lcul»t«l  to  be  O.Ofl  percent  and  the 
loog-term  rtek  0.07  percent  (Hamburgep  wad 
Orocnler.  1048).  .,  , 

Whfle  attempting  to  influence  a  potential 
donor  the  doctor  la  placed  in  an  ethical 
or  role  conflict  between  hto  obligation  to  the 
donor  and  hi*  commitment  to  save  the  life  of 
hla  patient*.  Although  the  dUemma  hae  been 
wldelT  dlwniMed  (Hamburger  and  Croenler. 
IBflB;  WoUtenholme.  19«;  Stlckel,  19M).  no 
clear  norm*  have  emerged  to  guide  the  doc- 
tor e«cept  for  the  neoeealty  of  '  Informed 
oonaent."  It  Is  agreed  that  the  proepectlve 
donor  must  be  informed  about  the  degree  of 
rtak  and  the  mconvenlencee  that  will  occ\ir. 
There  Is  no  conaeneua,  however,  concerning 
the  degree  of  effort  a  doctor  should  exert  to 
secure  a  family  donor,  nor  about  the  method 
he   should    use    (Hamburger   and   Croenler, 

1968) . 

Some  center*  have  routlnlaed  the  selec- 
tion procedure  and  institutionalized  psy- 
chiatric review  boards  to  reject  any  proepec- 
Uve  donor  whoee  ambivalence  and  anxiety 
appear  too  great,  and  whoee  volunteering  Is 
considered  more  the  result  of  famUy  proerure 
than  individual  desire  (Hamburger  and  Croe- 
nler. 19«8.  atlckel,  1968) .  In  some  programs, 
the  policy  has  been  to  make  It  difficult  for  the 
donor  to  volunteer.  In  such  programs,  a  given 
member  of  the  team  tries  to  taU  him  out  of 
^rwn.tirtn  (Pierce,  1970)  or  the  donor  la  not 
accepted  untU  he  baa  asked  to  donate  many 
times   (Korsch,  oral  communication.  March 

1970). 

The  Minnesota  service  does  not  force  fam- 
Uy members  to  beg  to  donate:   nor  has  the 
onus  of  Intervention  been  removed  from  the 
nonpsychUtrlc  physicians  and  surgeons  re- 
sponsible for  patient  care.  They  are  the  ones 
who  must  advance  the  Idea  of  famUy  dona- 
tion and  explain  both  the  need  and  the  risks. 
At  such  a  center,  where  a  large  number  of 
both  cadaver  and  related  kidneys  are  trans- 
planted, there  appear  to  be  strong  structural 
pressures  on  the  doctor  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict In  favor  of  the  recipient  and  to  press 
hard  for  a  famUy  donor.  The  surgeons  and 
nephrologlsts  are  likely  to  have  had  much 
more  contact  with  the  patient  than  with  the 
donor  before  any  decision  Is  made,  and  they 
expect   this   differential    contact    to   persist. 
B^ditia*   of   their    greater   expostire    to   the 
patient,  they  are  likely  to  be  extremely  mo- 
tivated  to   save   his   lite.   In   addition,    the 
doctor  is  constantly  reminded  by  his  own 
experience  that  the  recipient  will  do  twloe 
as  well  with  a  related  kidney  as  with  a  cadaver 
kidney.  Almost  aU  erf  his  patients  with  re- 
lated kidneys  do  well,  and  more  than  hall 
of  the  cadaver  recipients  return   sooner   or 
Uter  with  IrreverslbU  kidney  rejection.  The 
^f«*ii  risk  to  the  donor  appears  leee  real  to 
the  physician.  eepeclaUy  if  there  have  been 
no  problems  on  his  own  service. 

Despite  any  strong  bias  m  favor  at  the 
recipient,  direct  solicitation  of  a  prospective 
donor  can  be  extremely  uncomfortable.  The 
physician  Is  coneclous  of  the  norm  against 
exerting  undiie  pressure  but  has  no  clear 
oormaUve  guldeltoes.  What  is  \indue  pres- 
sure m  a  speet&c  esse?  If  the  potential  donor 
expreeses  doubts,  at  what  pomt  should  the 
doctor  respond  by  informing  blm  he  should 
not  donate? 

Merton  (1M7)  suggeeto  that  one  me<dia- 
ntMTi  for  reeolvlng  role-oonfllct  Is  to  abridge 
the  role-eet,  to  cut  off  role- relations  wtth 
one  of  the  conflicting  parties.  Such  a  mech- 
anism has  d«T*k>ped  at  this  center.  The  role- 
relatlonahlp  between  tbe  doctor  and  the 
potential  donor  has  not  been  eliminated,  but 
oentaot  Is  kept  to  a  minimum  dnrtBg  tbe 
dedskm-maklDg  polDd. 

Thta  pftttem.  as  tt  has  eataned  aUows  tbe 
pbyatolAn  to  urfs  donatlnn  by  famUy  mem- 
beis.  wblle  -"«>>»«wj  blm  to  aTOid  direct  con- 
froatatkm  with  potantlml  ambivalent  donots. 


The  doctors  Inform  the  adult  potential  re- 
dolent (and  perhaps  the  spouse)  of  the 
great  need  to  secure  a  biologically  related 
donor  to  increase  the  chancse  of  functional 
survival.  In  this  way  the  doctors  communi- 
cate the  stattstlcal  \irgency  of  the  problem 
without  applying  direct  pressure  on  the 
donor.  ThU  task  Is  left  to  the  recipient  him- 
self. This  tactic  appears  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  physician's  discomfort  atoout  his  ethical 
rtde.  However,  it  may  place  the  patient  in 
an  uncomfortable  position  smce  he  has  to 
request  his  family  to  save  his  life.  The  de- 
gree of  stress  on  the  paUent  In  this  situa- 
tion remains  to  be  Investigated. 

However,  this  emergent  pattern  has  not 
been  formally  institutionalized.  Therefore, 
the  doctors'  role  differs  somewhat  from  case 
to  case,  partially  due  to  their  own  uncer- 
tainty about  the  correct  course  and  to  situa- 
tional differences.  The  physician  may  come 
into  contact  with  a  prospective  donor  who 
la  vlsltmg  the  patient,  or  a  family  may  re- 
quest a  consultation. 

If  a  family  member  consents  to  be  a  donor, 
the  procedure  followed  by  most  centers  ap- 
pears to  be  more  uniform  and  routmized. 
Blood  and  tissue  typing  will  be  carried  out 
to  determme  compatibility  with  the  recip- 
ient. The  donor  will  also  receive  a  thorough 
medical  work-up  to  assure  that  his  kidneys 
are  normal  and  that  hU  general  health  is 
adequate  for  donation.  He  will  also  be  in- 
formed about  the  nature  of  the  operative 
risk  and  discomforts.  If  at  this  time  he  de- 
cides he  does  not  wish  to  donate,  the  doctors 
at  moat  centers  will  give  him  a  medical  ex- 
ctise  to  avoid  embarrassment  in  facing  the 
recipient  (Hamburger  and  Crosmer.  19681. 

According  to  current  studies  (Pellner  and 
MarshaU,  1968.  1970;  Klsenrirath,  19691,  the 
family  donor  often  experiences  feelings  of 
greater  self-esteem  and.  In  fact,  may  think  of 
himself  as  something  of  a  hero.  If  kidney 
donation  enhances  the  donors  self-esteem, 
then  some  of  the  ethical  problems  about  the 
morality  of  taking  from  one  Individual  to 
give  to  another  might  be  less  urgent.  On 
the  other  hand.  Simmons  et  al.  (1970)  Indi- 
cate that  the  donor  decision-making  process 
Is  a  significant  stress  for  the  families  In- 
volved, and  In  particular  for  the  nondonor — 
the  relative  who  could  donate  but  does  not 
volunteer  to  do  so.  Conflict  between  family 
members  Is  noted,  although  some  of  these 
conflicts  appear  resolved  once  the  trans- 
plantation Is  successfxU. 

OaOAHlZATIOIfAI,    RSSPONBXS    TO    AMBIOTUTT 


STTUMAXT 


The  ethical  and  normative  uncertainties 
raised  by  transplantation  and  donation  have 
generated  an  unusual  amount  of  organiza- 
tional activity  (Page,  1970:  United  Nations, 
1970 ) .  On  the  national  level,  heartogs  on  the 
Issues  have  been  held  ta  Oongress  (Schmeck. 
1969):  Senator  Walter  Mondale  (1968)  has 
proposed  establishing  a  Commission  on 
Health,  Science  and  Society  to  consider  the 
ethical,  social  and  flnanclal  implications  of 
transplantation.  Within  the  medical  world 
mtematlonal  and  national  symposia  on 
transplantation  have  been  held  (Bethesda 
Conference  Report.  1968;  Wolstenholme, 
1966;  Silverman,  et  al.,  1969 ) ,  and  many 
blue-ribbon  panels  have  been  set  up  to  estab- 
lish ethical  guldellnee  for  physicians  within 
exlsttag  specialty  organizations  (SheUy, 
1968;  SUverman  et  al..  1969;  Wright,  I.8., 
1969;    Oorday,    1970;    Prye.   1969). 

The  effect  and  efficacy  of  such  organlza- 
tionally-aet  guldeimee  Is  unknown.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  they  Inhibit  inadvisable  pro- 
cedures on  the  one  hand,  or  technological 
advance  on  the  other  hand,  remains  to  be 
mvestlgated.  Whether  or  not  they  will  be 
Institutionalized  is  also  an  open  question.  In 
general,  despite  ail  the  groups  which  have 
met,  most  of  the  difficult  ethical  problems 
iwlatsd  to  organ  trao^Ulitatlon  remain  un- 
settled. 


In  summary.  It  appears  that  the  organise, 
tlon  of  societal  and  medical  resouross,  tbs 
oommunlcatlon  patterns  between  university 
and  local  physicians,  tbe  stats  laws,  and  tbs 
medical  and  societal  norms  lag  behind  tbs 
technological  potential  of  transplantation. 
The  limitation  m  number  of  tranq>lant  cen- 
ters creates  a  special  problem  of  moving  po- 
tentlal  patients,  donors,  and  organs  from 
outlying  oommuxiltles  to  these  centers.  Ihe 
economically  disadvantaged  patient  from 
such  an  outlymg  community  would  appear 
to  be  the  one  who  suffers  most  from  the 
shortage  of  facilities  and  resources  and  from 
the  communication  gaps  within  medicine. 
He  Is  probably  the  least  likely  to  receive 
dialysis  or  transplant  treatment. 

Some  of  those  problems  of  "cultural  lag" 
could  be  solved  by  more  technological  ad- 
vances. In^iroved  tissue-typing  and  methods 
of  long-term  storage  of  organs  could  mitigate 
the  cadaver  organ  shortage  and  allow  all 
organs  to  be  put  to  the  most  efficient  use. 
Implantable  artificial  organs  could  eliminate 
the  entire  donor  problem. 

In  the  Interim,  patients  are  being  denied 
needed  treatment  because  of  scarce  re- 
sources: smd  physicians  are  experiencing  un- 
certainty as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  clear 
norms  and  regulations.  Whether  the  society 
can  affect  changes  In  the  needed  areas  with- 
in a  short  period  of  time.  In  the  face  of 
many  other  compelling  demands,  remains- to 
be  seen.  In  the  futxire,  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive technological  advances  In  medicine 
can  be  expected.  Whether  the  society  can 
respond  effectively  to  theee  opportunltlee  li 
an  open  question. 

Tabus  1. — Personnel  of  a  Transplant  Center* 
Director  Transplantation  Center  (surgeon) . 
Administrative  Assistant:    (Nurse),  Secre- 
tary. 

Director  Transplantation  (siirgeon) :  1  sur- 
gical fellow,  1  full  time  resident,  3  full  time 
mterns,  2  part  time  surgical  staff,  4  part  time 
residents. 

Director    Hemodialysis    (Nephrologlst) :    1 
Assistant  Director,  Head  nurae,  6  nurses.  3 
technicians. 
Nursing  Service. 

Head  nurse:  12-16  nurses  and  practical 
nurses. 

Special  Laboratories. 

Histocompatibility  Testing:  Director,  3 
technicians. 

Anti-Lymphocyte  Globulin  Manufacture 
and  quality  control:  1  physician,  3  tech- 
nicians. 

Assigned  Consultants:  Psychiatrist,  Social 
Worker,  Dietician.  Pediatrician,  Neurologist, 
Otolaryngologist,  Orthopedist,  Ophthalmol- 
ogist. 

Consultant  Services:  Nuclear  Medicine, 
Diagnostic  Radiology,  Radiotherapy,  Phar- 
macy, Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Physical 
Medicine,  Occupational  therapy.  Blood  Bank. 
Hematology,  Microbiology,  Laboratory  Medi- 
cme. 


Tablx  2A.— Public  Sources  of  Funding  for 
Dialysis  and  Kidney  Transplantation 

National  Institute  of  Health  Reeearch 
Grants  to  Medical  Centers. 

TJ.a.  Public  Health  Service  Grants  and  Con- 
tracts to  Medical  Centers. 

Title  19  Medicaid. 

Title  18  Medicare. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program. 

Regional  Medical  Program. 

Special  State  Legislation  for  financial  sup- 
port of  renal  patients. 

State  Crippled  Children's  Services. 

Public  Law  89-749  (Section  314  d  and  e)  — 


•  University  of  Minnesota  Clinical  Trans- 
plantation Center  (chart  excludes  pereonnol 
engaged  primarily  m  research) . 
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Nons  or  a  Biologt-Watchi«— Thk 
Tbchnoloot  or  Midichtx 
(By  Lewis  Thomas.  MX).) 
Technology  asseesment  has  become  a  rou- 
tine exercise  for  the  scientific  enterprises  on 
which  the  country  la  obliged  to  spend  vast 
sums  for   Its   needs.  Brainy   comminees   are 
contlnuaUy  evaluating  the  effectiveness  and 
cost  of  doing  various  things  in  space,  defense, 
energy    transportation  and  the  like,  to  give 
advice' about   prudent   investments  for   the 

future. 

Somehow  medicine,  for  all  the  60-odd  bU- 
Uon  dollars  that  It  la  said  to  cost  the  nation, 
has  not  yet  come  In  for  much  of  this  ana- 
lytical treatment.  It  seems  taken  for  granted 
that    the    technology    of    medicine    simply 
exists,  take  It  or  leave  It.  and  the  only  major 
technologic  problem  in  which  policy-makers 
are  interested  Is  how  to  deliver  today's  kind 
of  health  care,  with  equity,  to  all  the  people. 
When,  as  U  bound  to  happen  sooner  or 
later  the  analysts  get  around  to  the  technol- 
ogy of  medicine  Itself,  they  will  have  to  face 
the  problem  of  meaeurlng  the  relative  cost 
and  eflectlvenees  of  aU  the  things  that  are 
done  In  the  management   of   disease.   They 
,T««.fc«  thalr  U'ring  at  this  kind  of  thing,  and 
I  wish  them  well,  but  I  Imagine  they  wlU 
have  a  bewUderlng  time.  For  one  thing,  our 
methods  of  managing  disease  are  constantly 
changing — partly  under  the  influence  of  new 
bits    of    InformaUon    brought    In    frt«n    all 
comers  of  biologic  science.  At  the  same  time. 
a  great  many  things  are  done  that  are  not 
so  oloeeiy  related  to  sdeoce.  some  not  related 
at  alL  ^        ^ 

In  fsot,  there  are  three  quite  different 
level*  of  technology  In  medicine,  so  unlike 
each  other  as  to  seeea  altogether  different 
undertaklngSL  Praotttlonera  at  medicine  and 
the  analyata  wlB  be  In  trouble  a  they  are  not 
kept  separate. 


L  Flrat  of  aU.  there  la  a  large  body  of  what 
might  be  termed  "nontechnology."  Impos- 
slhle  to  measure  In  terms  of  Its  capacity  to 
alter  either  the  natural  course  of  disease  or 
its  eventual  outcome.  A  great  deal  of  money 
U  spent  on  this.  It  la  valued  highly  by  the 
nrofesalonals  as  weU  as  ths  patients.  It  con- 
aUta  of  what  Is  sometimes  called  "supporUve 
therapy."  It  tides  paUenta  over  through  dis- 
easesthat  are  not.  by  and  large,  undertsood. 
It  U  what  la  meant  by  the  phrases  "caring 
for"  and  "standing  by."  It  la  indispensable. 
It  la  not.  however,  a  technology  tn  any  real 
sense  since  U  does  not  involve  measures 
directed   at   the   underlying   mechanism   of 

It  includes  the  large  part  of  any  good 
doctor's  t.tmft  that  Is  taken  up  with  simply 
providing  reassurance,  explaining  to  patients 
who  fear  that  they  have  contracted  one  or 
another  lethal  disease  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
quite  healthy.  ^  . 

It  is  what  physicians  used  to  be  engaged 
in  at  the  bedside  of  patients  with  diphtheria, 
meningitis,  pollomyelltlfl.  lobar  pneumonia 
and  aU  the  rest  of  the  infectious  diseases 
which  have  since  come  under  control. 

It  la  what  physicians  must  now  do  for 
patients  with  Intractable  cancer,  severe 
rhetunatoid  arthritis,  multiple  sclerosis, 
stroke  and  advanced  cirrhosis.  One  can  think 
of  at  least  30  major  diseases  that  require 
this  kind  of  supportive  medical  care  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  an  effective  tech- 
hology.  I  would  include  a  large  amount  of 
what  is  caUed  mental  disease,  and  most 
varieties  of  cancer,  in  this  category. 

The  cost  of  this  nontechnology  is  very 
high,  and  getting  higher  all  the  time.  It 
requires  not  only  a  great  deal  of  time  but 
also  very  hard  effort  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  physicians;  only  the  very  best  of  doctors 
are  good  at  coping  with  this  kind  of  defeat.  It 
also  Involves  long  periods  of  hospitalization, 
lots  of  nursing,  lots  of  Involvement  of  non- 
medical professionals  in  and  out  of  the  hoe- 
pltal.  It  repreaents.  In  short,  a  substantial 
segment  of  today's  expenditures  for  health. 
2.  At  the  next  level  up  Is  a  kind  of  tech- 
nology best  termed  "halfway  technology." 
This  represents  the  kinds  of  things  that 
must  be  done  after  the  fact.  In  efforts  to 
compensate  for  the  Incapacitating  effects  of 
certain  diseases  whose  oourse  one  Is  unable 
to  do  very  much  about.  It  is  a  technology 
deisgned  to  make  up  for  disease,  or  to  post- 
pone death. 

The  outstanding  examples  in  recent  years 
are  the  transplantations  of  hearts,  kidneys, 
livers  and  other  organs,  and  the  equally 
spectacular  Inventions  of  artificial  organs. 
In  the  public  mind,  this  kind  of  technology 
has  come  to  seem  like  the  eqtilvalent  of  the 
high  technologies  of  the  physical  sciences. 
The  media  tend  to  preaent  each  new  proce- 
dure as  though  It  represented  a  breakthrough 
and  therapeutic  triumph.  Instead  of  the 
makeshift  that  It  really  ts. 

In  fact,  this  level  of  technology  Is.  by  Its 
nature  at  the  same  time  highly  sophisticated 
smd  profoxindly  primitive.  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  one  must  oontlnue  to  do  until 
there   to   a   genuine   understanding   of   the 
mechanisms  involved  in  disease.  In'  chronic 
{glomerulonephritis,    for    example,    a    much 
clearer  Insight  will  be  needed  Into  the  events 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  glomeruli  by 
the  Immunologic  reactants  that  now  appear 
to  govern  this  disease,  before  one  wUl  know 
how  to  Intervene  Intelltgently  to  prevent  the 
process,   or  turn   It   round.   But   when   this 
level  of  understanding  has  been  reached,  the 
technology  of  kidney  replacement  will  not  be 
much  needed,  and  should  no  longer  pose  the 
huge  problems  of  logUtlcs,  cost  and  ethics 
that  it  poaes  today. 
An   extremely   oomplex   and   costly   tech- 


Footnote  at  end  at  article. 


nology  for  the  management  of  coronary  heart 
disease  has  evolved.  Involving  spedallastf 
ambTilancee  and  hospital  units,  all  kinds  of 
electronic  gadgetry  and  waole  platoons  of 
new  professional  personnel,  to  deal  with  the 
end  results  of  coronary  thrombosis.  Almost 
everything  offered  today  for  the  treatment  of 
heart  disease  Is  at  this  level  of  technology, 
with  the  transplanted  and  artificial  hearts  as 
ultimate  examples.  When  enough  has  been 
learned  to  know  what  really  goes  wrong  in 
heart  disease,  one  ought  tc  be  In  a  position 
to  figure  out  ways  to  prevent  or  reverse  tb» 
procass.  and  when  this  happens  the  current 
elaborate  technology  will  probably  be  set  to 
one  side. 

Much  of  what  is  done  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer,  by  surgery,  irradiation  and  chemo- 
therapy, represents  halfway  technology,  m 
the  sense  that  these  measures  are  directed 
at  the  existence  of  already  established  can- 
cer  cells,  but  not  at  the  mechanisms  by  which 
cells  become  neoplastic. 

It  Is  a  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  tech- 
nology that  It  costs  an  enormovis  amoimt  of 
money  and  requires  a  continuing  expansion 
of  hospital  facilities.  There  U  no  end  to  the 
need  for  new,  highly  trained  people  to  run 
the  enterprise.  And  there  la  really  no  way 
out  of  this,  at  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge. If  the  InstaUatlon  of  specialized  coro- 
nary-care units  can  result  In  the  extension  of 
Ufe  for  only  a  few  patients  with  coronary 
disease  (and  there  is  no  question  that  thU 
technology  Is  effective  in  a  few  cases).  It 
seems  to  me  an  Inevitable  fact  of  life  that 
as  munj  of  these  as  can  be  will  be  put  to- 
gether, and  as  much  money  as  can  be  found 
will  be  spent.  I  do  not  see  that  anyone  has 
much  choice  In  this.  The  only  thing  that  can 
move  medicine  away  from  this  level  of  tech- 
nology Is  new  Information,  and  the  only 
Imaginable  source  of  this  Information  Is  re- 
search. 

3.  The    third   type   of   technology   is   the 
kind  that  is  so  effective  that  It  seems  to  at- 
tract the  least  public  notice;  It  has  coma  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  This  Is  the  genuinely 
decisive    technology    of    modem    medicine, 
exemplified  best  by  modMU  methods  for  im- 
munization against  diphtheria,  pertussis  and 
the   chllhood   vims  diseases,   and   the  con- 
temporary  use   of   antibiotics   and   chemo- 
therapy for  bacterial  infections.  The  capacity 
to  deal  effectively  with  syphlUs  and  tuber- 
culosis   represents    a    milestone    in    human 
endeavor,  even  though  fnll  use  of  this  po- 
tential has  not  yet  been  made.  And  there  are, 
of  course,  other  examples:  the  treatment  of 
endocrinologlc     disorders    with     appropriate 
hormones,     the     prevention     of     hemolytic 
disease  of  the  newborn,  the  treatment  and 
prevention   of  various  nutritional   disorders 
and  perhaps  Just  around  the  comer  the  man- 
agement   of    Parklnsonlam    and    slckle-ceU 
anemia.    There    are    otHer    example*,    and 
everyone   will   have   his   favorite   candidates 
for  the  list,  but  the  tmtti  Is  that  there  are 
nothing  like  as  many  as  the  public  has  been 

led  to  believe.  ^,   ^  _, 

The  point  to  be  made  about  this  kind  of 
technology— the  real  high  technology  of  med- 
icine— Is  that  It  comes  as  the  result  of  s 
genuine  understanding  of  disease  mecha- 
nisms, and  when  It  becomes  available.  It  is 
relatlvrty  inexpensive,  relatively  simple,  and 
relatively  easy  to  deliver. 

Offhand.  I  cannot  think  of  any  important 
human  diseaoe  for  which  medicine  poeseases 
the  capacity  to  prevent  or  cure  outright 
where  the  coat  of  the  technology  Is  Itself  » 
major  problem.  The  price  la  never  as  high  as 
th*  eoat  oC  manaclnff  the  same  diseases  dur- 
ing the  eaiiler  stagee  of  no-technology  or 
halfway  t«:hnology.  If  a  case  of  typh^ 
fevar  had  to  be  managed  today  by  the  best 
methods  ot  IMS;  tt  would  run  to  a  stagger- 
ing expense.  At.  lay.  around  50  days  of  hos- 
pltaUBBtkxi.  requiring  the  naoet  demanding 
kind  of  nursing  care,  with  the  obseeslve  con- 


„— n  for  details  of  diet-  that  characterized 
S^th«apy  of  that  time,  with  daUy  labora- 
^  monitoring  and.  on  occasion,  surglcaa 
^rventlon  for  abdominal  catastrophe  I 
SoiUd  think  •10.000  would  be  a  cona«|vatlve 
-Hmate  for  the  lUneea.  as  contrasted  with 
S^  ciTrfa  bottle  of  Chloramphenicol 
!^a  day  or  two  of  fever.  The  halfway  tech- 
MlocT  that  was  evolving  for  pollomyeUtl*  in 

Stbe  basic  research  that  made  the  vaccine 
nnmible  provides  another  iUustratlon  of  the 
Sotot  Do  you  remember  SUter  Kenney,  and 
Se  cost  of  these  Institutes  for  rehahUlti|- 
tion  with  aU  those  ceremonlaUy  applied  hot 
f^nutions.  and  the  debate*  about 
whether  the  affected  limbs  should  be  totaUy 
UnmobUlzed  or  kept  In  passive  motion  as 
frequently  as  poealble,  and  the  m^Mtm  of 
statistically  tormented  data  mobUlzed  to 
support  one  view  or  the  other?  It  Is  the  coat 
of  ttiat  kind  of  technology,  and  Its  relative 
effectiveness,  that  must  be  compared  with 
the  cost  and  effectlveneae  of  the  vaccine. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  similar  epi- 
sodes in  its  history.  There  was  a  suddan  en- 
thusiasm for  the  surgical  removal  of  infected 
lung  tissue  in  the  early  1960's,  and  elaborate 
pUms  were  being  made  for  new  and  expensive 
installations  for  major  pulmonary  surgery  In 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  and  then  INH  and 
streptomycin  came  along  and  the  hospitals 
themselves  were  closed  up. 

It  is  when  physicians  are  bogged  down  by 
their  ir.complete  technologies,  by  the  in- 
numerable things  they  are  obliged  to  do  In 
medicine  when  they  lack  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  dlsesise  mechanisms,  that  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  health -care  system  are  most 
conspicuous.  If  I  were  a  policy-maker.  Inter- 
ested in  saving  money  for  health  care  over 
the  long  haul,  I  would  regard  It  as  an  act  of 
high  prudence  to  give  high  priority  to  a  lot 
more  basic  research  In  biologic  science.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  get  the  full  mileage  that 
biology  owes  to  the  science  of  medicine,  even 
though  It  seems,  as  used  to  be  said  in  the 
days  when  the  phrase  stUl  had  some  mean- 
tag,  like  asking  for  the  moon. 

Tta  Prsskrvatton  of  Human  Cadaveb  Kjd- 

NXTS  ros  thansplantatiok 
(Bv  Robert  E.  McCabe,  Jr.,  MX).,  and  Hugh  F. 
Fitzpatrick.  M.D.) 
(NoTi.— Figures  and  tables  referred  to  are 
not  printed  In  the  Rkxiro.) 

Since  the  Institution  of  the  first  region^ 
program  in  hemodialysis  In  I960,'  an  In- 
creasing number  of  patients  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  treatment  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  the  New  Tork  raetropcdltan  area, 
approximately  700  patients  are  currently  un- 
der treatment  at  30  dialysis  centers.  Many  of 
these  patients  are  candidates  for  a  renal  al- 
lograft and  have  a  relative  willing  and  able 
to  donate  a  kidney;  more  than  200.  however, 
sre  less  fortunate  and  are  currently  awaiting 
a  cadaver  transplant. 

With  such  a  large  number  of  patients  on 
the  cadaver  waiting  list,  it  Is  not  unusual  for 
an  Individual  to  vindergo  twice-weekly  hemo- 
dialysis for  one  to  two  yeara  before  a  kidney 
becomes  available.  In  considering  mortality 
statistics,  with  more  than  100,000  deaths  per 
year  in  New  Tork  City,  such  an  acute  short- 
age of  salvageable  organs  seemed  Inconsistent 
with  the  potential  supply.  especlaUy  when 
short-term  kidney  banking  Is  now  a  clinical 
reality.*-* 

Since  we  had  proven  capability  In  success- 
ful preservation  of  h\iman  kidneys,"  and  did 
not  yet  have  a  formal  transplant  program, 
it  seemed  appropriate  for  us  to  publicize  the 
urgent  need  for  vlaWe  organs  and  to  alert 
the  medical  profession  In  the  methods  and 
results  of  organ  procurement,  preservation. 


and  transplantation.  Such  a  program  has  re- 
qulrtd  centralized  tlami*  typing,  training  of 
adequate  technical  staff  in  renal  preaerva- 
tlon  to  take  call  on  a  24-hour  basts,  and  cloae 
cooperation  between  multiple  dialysis  unlta 
and  the  transplant  centers. 

We  have  encouragad  tissue  typing  of  an 
expanding  recipient  pool  from  multiple  dial- 
ysis units  at  the  New  Tork  Blood  Center  on 
peripheral  leucocytes  collected  ttom  deflbrt- 
nat«l  blood  by  the  mlcrodropla*  t«ShnIqua  of 
Teraoakl.*  The  ABO  and  HL-A  phenotypas 
are  stored  In  a  computer.  After  the  donor's 
ABO  and  HIi-A  phenotypee  are  entered,  the 
computer  has  been  progranmied  to  print  out 
aU  matches  from  Identical  through  three  ma- 
jor mismatches.  We  have  also  encotiraged 
each  dialysis  unit  to  send  a  monttUy  collected 
specimen  of  serum  to  the  Wood  center  for  the 
croflB  match.  AU  potential  recipients  with  a 
porttlve  croM  match  to  a  potential  donor 
have  been  automatlcaUy  excluded  from  con- 
sideration for  transplantation. 

The  preservation  system  (Fig.  1)  Is  a  Bel- 
zer  organ-perfuslon  apparatus,  consisting  of 
a  membrane  oxygenator,  pulsatUe  ptmip,  two 
perfusion  chambers,  flilter.  and  heat  ex- 
changer. The  perfusate,  maintained  at  8  C, 
consists  of  type-speclflc  cryopreclpltated 
plasma  to  which  penlciUln,  hydrocortisone, 
dextrose.  Insulin,  manltol,  and  magneeium 
sulfate  are  added  according  to  the  method  of 
Belzer.  The  pH  Is  maintained  at  7.4  by  reg- 
xilatlon  of  carbon  dioxide  fiow  Into  the  mem- 
brane. All  kidneys  are  placed  on  the  \mlt  at 
a  pvOse  rate  of  60  beat*  per  minute  and  a 
systolic  pressure  of  80  nun  Hg.  More  than 
300  human  kidneys  have  been  preserved 
with  this  system  for  a  maximum  of  50  hours 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  Is  ade- 
quate time  to  complete  the  tissue  typing, 
including  the  cross  match  and  to  permit 
preoperative  preparation  of  the  recipients. 
Transplant  operations  may  therefore  be  per- 
formed semielectlvely,  simultaneously.  In  ae- 
quence.  at  multiple  institutions. 

We  have  elected.  In  this  congerted  area,  to 
transport  the  kidneys  to  the  preew^atlon 
laboratory  by  poUce  car  or  hrtlcoptsr  rather 
than  attempt  to  remove  the  preservation 
unit  to  the  donor  hospital,  as  practiced  In 
other  smaller  metropolitan  area*.  A  trans- 
port box  (Fig.  2)  was  thus  devised  after  the 
method  of  Teraaakl  and  consists  of  a  pre- 
aterillzed  one-half  gallon  wide-mouth  poly- 
propylene container,  two  prepackaged  and 
sterilized  Inteetlnal  bags  and  a  styrofoam 
box  filled  with  Ice.  In  this  manner  cold 
flushed  kidneys  can  be  transported  In  a 
sterile  container  from  the  donor  hospital  to 
both  the  preservation  laboratory  and  to  the 
recipient  hospital.  Although  warm  Ischemic 
time  is  most  critical  and  mvist  be  kept  less 
than  90  minutes,  cold  Ischemic  time  is  far 
less  critical  and  may  weU  approximate  12 
to  24  hours.T  t  This  la  adaquata  time  for 
transporting  kidneys  over  widely  separated 
geographic  areas. 

When  we  hear  of  a  potential  kidney  do- 
nation, the  preservation  laboratory  Is  alerted 
and  makes  the  neceeaary  arrangements  for 
tissue  typing  of  the  donor  at  the  blood  center 
usuaUy  from  peripheral  leukocytes  but  on  oc- 
casion from  an  antigen  prepared  from  a 
lymph  node  or  from  spleen  or  kidney  biopsy 
In  the  absence  of  peripheral  blood.  The  Bel- 
zer perfusate  and  the  preservation  unit  are 
set  up  by  the  technical  staff,  while  the  har- 
vesting siirgeons  supervise  donor  mainte- 
nance In  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the 
donor  hospital  untU  death  haa  been  pro- 
nounced. 

Special  care  Is  xised  during  donor  nephrae- 
tomy  to  handle  the  ureter  gently,  to  preaerva 
adMiuate  pmlurateial  fat,  and  to  protaet  tHa 
ktOxwy  from  vaaoular  injnry  In  om*  of  an 
aaomaly.  m  aU  eaaes  attampts  are  mad*  to 
ooDrert  a  donlde  artery  or  rttn  Intoa^gJa 
by  taking  a  cuff  at  tha  approptlat* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


After  barraatlng.  tba  Iddnaya  are  trana- 


portwt  tn  loe  to  tha  praMrvatton  lahoratary 
tor  banking  and  taking.  If  flew  U  !«•«>»» 
60  ml/mln  at  a  ajatotoUo  ptmmm  of  80  mm 
Hg,  tf  pH  lalla,  or  pattaaat*  saniin  gutamlo 
loaeaUe  tranaamtnaa*  or  laotlo  ^ahT^ogaxMaa 
leraU  rise,  prMervatlon  la  ««»"■«?*  ^2?^ 
qoate.  and  the  Wdnaja  are  ^OaaML  »uii 
Sretranaplant  pftyatologlcal  ynXaaOimat  Hm 
kidneys  has  provan  vary  Important  m 
allograft  survival  rates .»  . 

During  the  paet  year,  w*  have  been  larta- 
nata  enough  to  harvaat  80  fcldneya  from  tan 
diaarant  hoapitala  In  thraa  adjaoairt  attatea 
(Table)   through  cloaa  oooperatlntt  batwaen 
the  aatute  staff  at  the  donor  ha^>ltals  and  the 
uiuwiiiiatlnn    laboxatory-    All   ware   patlenfii 
^  had  soatatnad  terevarrtbla  brain  damage 
from  head  trauma,  lubaraelinold  hamorrhaga, 
hypoxia  with  oardhko  anaat.  or  a  omataovaa- 
ouSr  accident.  Oonaant  far  organ  d««>atlon 
waa  obtained  In  adrano*  a*  oardlao  anaat 
from  the  neaiaet  reUttve  and  «»om^>o«» 
medical  examiner  when  Indleatad. ^^*»«™ 
agonal  state  vigorous  rehydratum  wtthblooa. 
plaama,  and  lallna  eolutton  waa  •nooBraffaa. 
Phanoxybanaamma  hydroahksrida,   100  «»»-. 
and  heparin  sodlnm,  10.000  tmita,  we—  aa- 
mlnlatarad  before  donor  naa^ireetomy  to  »- 
duoe  tha  affacta  of  warm  and  eold  lacttam^ 
Of  thaae  80  Kldnaya.  only  20  wera  daamad 
satisfactory  for  subsequent  tranaplantatlnn. 
BMlplanta  from  five  dUfarant  ho^ttali  ware 
■elactad  prlmartly  on  tha  baala  of  tlwia  typ- 
ing but  secondarily  on  urgent  naad  and  dun- 
tlon  on  the  waiting  llat.  Tboee  patianta  who 
had  previously  rejected  a  kldnay  **«»»  V?!^ 
latad  Uvlng  donor  ware  gtvan  spaeUl  pnnrtty 

when  other  parameters  weraegoaL 

Ten  kidneys  were  not  need  baeanaa  tnere 
was  not  an  approprlatoly  matoha*  roelpla^* 
or  preaarratlon  waa  oonaUtawd  lnada<^te.» 
Of  theae  eight,  three  ware  dsemsd  unsultaUs 
tor  transplantation  because  of  vaaoular 
i^r„r,n.umm  U\  asBOoUtton  with  poor  flow  on 
tha  preaervatlon  syatam.  Of  the  30  kldnaya, 
nine  had  such  artartal  or  vanou*  anonaaUea. 
but  no  double  uretaia  were  anoounterad. 

An  exceUent  preeervatlon  resulted  In  nine 
cases,  in  that  there   was  prompt  Mnotlon 
foUowlng  revascularization  and  post  trans- 
plant dialysis  was   not  necessary;    an  addi- 
tional eight  were  oonaldered  good  with  de- 
layed restoration  of  renal  function  after  a 
brief  period  of  acute  renal  faUure.  Two  were 
classified  as  fair  reeults  because  of  oompU- 
caUona  related  either  to  preservation  or  to 
reimplantation    and    rejection.    One    kldnay 
failed  to  function  and  revealed  a  fulminating 
cortical  necrosis  at  transplant  nephractomr 
one  additional  transplant  was  rejected  within 
one  month  for  a  short-term  graft  survival 
rate  of  84%.  Of  the  20  patients  to  receive 
transplanu,  three  have  died  from  long-term 
complications  of  stirgery,  two  with  a  fni»- 
tlonlng  aUograft.  Sixteen  recipient,  or  «»». 
currently  have  a  functioning  allogr^.  the 
longest  for  nine  months.  SlnoB  the  P«*od  at 
risk  m  these  patlenta  la  two  years.  »*  ^  *»** 
early   to    predict    long-term   graft   survival, 
such  a  high  graft-survival  rate  has  baan  poa- 
slble    because    of    physiologic    evaluation    of 
graft  viablUty  while  with  the  preservation 
Snlt.  as  weU  as  improved  tachniquee  In  tis- 
sue typing  and  recipient  selection. JBuoh  ex- 
oellent  reeults  also  attest  to  the  medical  ana 
surgical  expertise  of  the  r«:lpient  transplant 

In  reviewing  our  first  year's  results  we 
have  been  heartened  by  the  unique  ooopeta- 
tlon  shown  by  so  many  institutlaHs:  yet  we 
have  been  eijaaUy  <"«»«W>ohi»adM«l  tt«»- 
tratad  on  nunaerous  oocaalona  whan  ▼»»«"« 
organs  ware  lost  by  delay  or  inaWBty  to 
obtain  conaent  from  the  nearaet  relative  or 
reluctance  by  the  reaponalbla  pbyalalan  to 
puah  Intravenous  fluids  or  to  declare  tha  pa- 
tient dead,  even  though  the  patient  waa  are- 
flnic,  maintained  with  a  respirator,  and  bad 
a  flat  electroencephalogram. 

Consequently,  we  have  established  strin- 
gent criteria  for  organ  donation  (Table  2). 
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TbeM  ftrt  tbe  following: 

(1)  oonaent  Itom  t&mlly  and  m«llo»l  ex- 
uaiBju  (If  UuUOfttcd) . 

(3)  No  known  pre«xUftlng  kidney  dlteMe, 
hypartanalon.  or  malignancy  (ozcept  for  a 
brain  tumor). 

(8)  flerum  creatinine  level  leae  than  8  mg/ 
100  ml  on  tbe  day  of  death. 

(4)  Warm  leohemlc  time  (from  cardiac  ar- 
reat  to  removal  of  kldneye)  le««  than  BO  mln- 
utea.  ^ 

(6)  SatUfaotory  flovr  on  the  perfualon  eya- 
tem  without  a  rUlng  perfiiaion  preaaure, 
XAlUng  pH,  rUing  anzymaa. 

(«)  An  Appropriate  recipient  eelacted  pri- 
marily on  the  baaU  of  tlaaue  typing. 

Although  we  have  salvaged  four  out  of 
ten  kidneys  when  cardiac  arrest  occurred  be- 
fore arrtvsl  of  the  surglo*!  team  at  tbe  Donor 
Hospital,  we  feel  tbe  yield  Is  not  worthy  of 
tbe  effort  and  now  discourage  organ  dona- 
tions vrben  we  must  *walt  cardiac  arrest.  It 
is  readily  ajq^areiit  that  many  of  our  medi- 
cal  ooUaaguss  have   of   necessity   redefined 
"death"  In  order  to  provide  ua  with  viable 
organa.  Our  criteria  for  ne\ux)loglcal  death, 
namely.  (1)  apnea  for  three  minutes  while 
off  respirator  in  preeence  of  normal  arterial 
POi  and  PCOfc   (8)    areflexla.  Including  cold 
calorlca,  and   (8)    flat  electroencephalogram 
at  maximum  gain  for  34  hours,  have  now  been 
widely  accepted  not  only  by  moat  Internists 
>T>rt  neurologists  In  our  area  but  by  hospital 
administrators  as  well.  We  wUl  not  accept 
kidney  donation  from  such  a  patient,  how- 
ever, until  at  least  two  Internists,  neurolo- 
gUts,  or  anestheslologlsu  have  pronounced 
neurological  or  brain  "death." 

We  also  encovirage  optimal  donor  mainte- 
nance by  rehydration  with  plasma  and  aeltae 
solution  In  order  to  push  the  central  venous 
preaaure  above  10  cm  of  water.  Because  of 
splanchnic  pooling  so  oTten  associated  with 
ne\irologloal  death,  600  to  1,000  ml  of  plasma 
and  1  to  3  liters  of  saline  solution  or  lactated 
Ringers  solution  may  be  required  before 
there  is  an  acceptable  cardiac  output.  After 
such  hydration,  most  potential  donors  can 
be  weaned  from  all  vaaopreasor  substances. 
Urinary  output  can  usually  be  maintained 
above  100  ml/hr  throughout  tbe  agonal  state 
by  infusing  furoeemlde,  40  mg  and  manltol, 
35  gm.  Such  donor  maintenance  assures  us 
of  viable  organs,  with  good  flow  on  tbe  preser- 
vation system,  and  a  poettransplant  operative 
course  free  of  acute  renal  falliire  that  might 
mask  an  unsuspected  rejection  crisis. 

IiCost  Internists  have  one  or  more  patients 
In  their  practices  with  terminal  renal  dis- 
ease. They  are  vaguely  aware  of  the  poten- 
tials of  cadaver  transplantation  and  are  show- 
ing Increasing  Interest  In  organ  procurement, 
as  la  the  general  public.  It  Is  these  dedicated 
physicians,  with  a  vested  Interest  Ln  their 
patient's  welfare,  who  have  provided  us  most 
contacts  for  organ  donation.  To  provide  kid- 
neys to  the  large   number  of  people  now 
awaiting  a  transplant  is  time  consuming  to 
any  busy  practitioner.  There  Is  no  question, 
however,  that  the  rewards  Jtutlfy  the  effort. 
To  aak  for  an  autopsy  Is  expected;   to  ask 
for  organ  donation,  which  Is  a  "sterile  au- 
topsy," should  be  an  equal  customary  pro- 
cedure, accepted  by  public  and  physicians 
alike  In  the  active  promotion  of  medical  sci- 
ence. In  view  of  c\irrent  technlquee  in  organ 
procurement   and   immunosuppressive   ther- 
apy we  feel  It  la  more  humane  and  far  more 
economic  to  provide  these  many  patients  a 
cadaver     transplant    rather    than    maintain 
tham  with  long-term  hemodialysis. 

Although  the  acute  shortage  of  salvageable 
organs  peralsta,  we  have  eatabllabed  work- 
able method*  and  prooedures  during  the 
flnt  year  ct  our  pcocram.  have  made  valuable 
oontaota  with  multiple  Institutions,  and 
have  succeeded  In  promoting  a  cooperative 
effort  In  organ  procurement  on  a  regional 


basis.  As  a  reetUt  of  our  Initial  experience, 
we  anticipate  and  are  enoouraglng  a  r^onal 
approach  to  organ  procurement  coordinated 
through  the  New  York  Blood  Center  and 
sponsored  by  the  New  Tork  MetropoUtan 
Regional  Medical  Program.  By  broader  uUl- 
Izatlon  of  existing  facilities,  and  with  wide- 
spread community  and  professional  support, 
an  Increasing  niimber  of  kidneys  are  being 
made  avaUable  to  the  organ  pool.  In  the  near 
future  we  consequently  anticipate  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  duration  a  dialysis 
patient  must  await  a  cadaver  tran^lant. 


MOKFaOPUXTAaT    AND    TRAUB    NAMX8    OF 
DSUGS 

Phenoxybenzamlne  hydrochloride — Diberi' 
gpUne.  I 

Furoeemlde — iMttr.      f 

Dr.  Albert  Bubln,  Rogosln  Laboratories, 
N«W  York  Oomell  Medical  Center,  and  Dr. 
Marllena  Fotlno,  Director  of  the  Leucocyte 
Laboratory  of  tbe  New  Tork  Blood  Center, 
cooperated  in  this  program. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  4036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on   Commerce. 

Mr.  MAQ>fUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commercer  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  statement  of  purposes 
and  provisions  be  printed  In  the  Recori) 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

8.  4036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

1  of  the  Act  of  August  22.  1972  (86  Stat.  617: 
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PX.  92-402)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  o( 
paragraph  (a)  thereof  the  figure  $280,000X100 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  0468,- 
000.000. 

Washikoton,  D.C. 
September  13, 1972. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aonxw, 
President  of  the  Senate,     . 
US.  Senate,  { 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dsa«  Ma.  Pristoxnt:  Enclosed  are  tow 
copies  of  a  draft  bill.  "To  amend  the  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yew 
1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce."  together  with  % 
statement  of  purposes  and  need  In  support 
thereof. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  legislation  wtraM 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

PKT*a  O.  PBT«asoiT, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statkmknt  or  thx  Purpobes  and  Provisionb 

or  THE  DHAJT  Bill  To  Amend  the  Act  To 

AuTHOKzas  Appkopmations  for  the  Fiscal 

Tear  1973  roR  Certain  Maritime  Prooruo 

OF  THE  Department  or  Comicerce 

Section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 

1936,  provides  that  after  December  31,  19«7, 

there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

certain  maritime  activities  only  such  sunn 

as  Congress   may   specifically   authorlae  by 

law. 

The  bill  the  Department  of  Commerce  le- 
quested  to  have  Introduced,  and  which  wis 
introduced  and  enacted  as  P.L.  93-403.  »u- 
thorlzed  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  these  activities.  One  of  these  activi- 
ties Is  the,  "acquisition,  construction,  or  re- 
construction   of    vessels    and    construction- 
differential  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  de- 
fense features  Incident  to  the  constructloa 
reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  of  shlpe." 
The  amoxint  the  Department  requested  for 
this  purpose  was  »250.000,000.  The  amount 
authorized  by  Congress  In  Pi.  93-402  wu 
8280,000,000,  of  which  $80,000,000  to  f or  ths 
purchase  of  modem  or  reconstructed  Unlttd 
States- flag  vessels.  Por  the  reasons  herein- 
after given,  our  request  for  the  ship  con- 
struction program  understated  our  needs  for 
funds  in  fiscal   1973  by  $175,00.000.  At  tb« 
time  we  made  our  authorization  request  It 
was  expected  that  the  ship  construction  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1972  would  use  up  all  avail- 
able funds  and  that  supplemental  funding 
might  be  required  for  fiscal  1973  In  the  esti- 
mated  amount   of   $175,000,000.   As  the  at- 
tached table  shows,  we  are  awarded  contracts 
In  fiscal  1972  which  will  be  funded  out  of 
1973  and  prior  years'  i^)proprlatlonB  to  the 
extent   of   $379,465,000,   and    which    will  !» 
fimded  out  of  fiscal  1973  appropriations  to 
the  extent  of  $96.1  mllUon.  This  used  up  »U 
but  $16.8  mUUon  of  1978  and  prior  years"  ap- 
propriations.   Assuming    the    appropriations 
authorized  by  PL.  93-403  are  made,  this  will 
leave  only  $170.7  million  available  for  ship 
construction  from  the  fiscal  1973  and  prior 
years'  appropriations. 

The  signing  of  contracts  for  16  ships  on 
June  30,  1972,  has  begun  a  new  period  of  sub- 
stantial American  shlpbuUdlng  activity.  To 
adequately  support  this  activity  it  is  neces- 
sary that  our  authorteatlon  for  ship  con- 
struction in  fiscal  1973  be  Increased  by  $176.- 
000.000.  ThU  would  give  us  $426  million  (not 
Including  the  $30  million  for  the  purchase  of 
ships)  plus  $16.8  million  carryover,  whlcb 
totals  $441.8  mUllon. 

We  anticipate  that  this  $441.8  mlUton 
would  permit  us  to  fund  ships  and  contract 
for  ships  In  accordance  with  anticipated 
demand. 


;*    ••»#    »w 
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TC 


Numbef 
of  Aipi 


Fundtd 
1972 


Nymbef 
e<  ihtps 


FumM 
1173 


Number 
o(  ships 


Fundad 
1972 


Number 
of  riiips 


H73 


Cirryovsf  to  fiJCil  year  1972 
i«rDDri»t«),fiK»lrMrl972. 


66,57$ 


A'ppropristsd,  (iscsl  rwr  1972..::::"""" aS.M7 

TiKil  iWilsW*.  1972. 2«6.265 


16,800 


Cirryo»«  to  fiscsl  y~r  I?" ^SO'OOO 

ToUl  s»«ilabt«.  1973. 266,900 


1S72  Coirtrscti: 

AMI  (converjJon) 

LykM  (cenvsrwon) 

Marpls  (tinkws) 

C«nU»l  Sul(  (LASH)  . 

Stales  SS  (roll-on  roll-off) 


1 
4 

3 
2 
3(2) 


4.000 
6.000 

23,800 
23,800 
33,300 


(1) 


17.000 


MaritiRM  Froil— B.T.  (tsaksrs) — 

Atron  (tisksrs) 

Unffm  (sastnin) 

Tylar  and  Polk  (saatrain) 

S«a  Sarvict  (laXers) 


3 
3(1) 

m 


94,300 
12,100 
19,900 
27,100 
8,600 


(2) 


24,300 


^1> 
<3) 


27,900 
20.900 


Total. 


96.100 


Trade-ina  (saatrala) --- 

Adlustmanb  prior  year  eontraets..... 

Rtatrra  lor  cancsUatioo,  cftancas  aad 

axtrat. 


17,500 
S.065 

3.400 


Total 

Carryover  balancas 


279, 465  .. 
16,800  .. 


1 170.700 


1  Available  tor  new  contraets.  Indudes  eshmated  n9200,000  reserved  tor  caneallaUon,  diaofas,  and  Mlfas. 


By  Mr.  liIAGNUSON: 
S.4037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sockeye 
Salmon  Fisheries  Act  of  1947  to  author- 
im  the  restoration  and  extenslcm  of  the 
30(^676  and  pink  salmon  stocks  of  the 
Praaer  River  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commer(5e. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presldwit.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Sockeye  Sal- 
mon Fisheries  Act  of  1947  to  authorize 
the  restoratlOTi  and  ext«ision  of  the 
sockeye  and  pink  salmon  stocks  of  the 
Praser  River  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Under  a  treaty,  the  United  States  said 
Canada  jointly  manage  the  sockeye  and 
pink  salmon  runs  of  the  Fraser  River, 
Although  the  Praser  River  system  is  lo- 
cated entirely  within  Canada,  a  large 
number  of  its  sockeye  and  pink  salmon 
migrate  through  U.S.  waters  where  they 
can  be  caught  by  U.S.  flshermoi. 

The  runs  were  almost  extinguished  in 
tbe  1930's  because  rock  slides  caused  by 
railroad  construction  blocked  the  river, 
and  the  fish  could  not  get  up  to  their 
spawning  grounds.  The  United  States 
and  Ccmada  entered  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  a  treaty  under  which  flsh  pas- 
sage facilities  were  constructed  to  get  the 
flsh  over  the  block  at  Hell's  Gate  Canyon. 
Since  then,  the  runs  have  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  average  sockeye  salmon 
catch  by  both  nations  amounts  to  about 
3,402.954  flsh.  and  the  average  annual 
catch  of  pinks  totals  4,118,978  fish.  The 
flsh  are  divided  as  equally  possible  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

The  management  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Intematicmal  Pacific  Salmcm  Fish- 
ries  Commission,  cwnposed  of  three 
Canadian  and  three  U.S.  Commissioners. 
In  recent  years,  the  Commission  has 
sought  to  increase  salmon  production  on 
the  Praser  system  by  the  use  of  artificial 
spawning  channels.  "Hie  two  Govern- 
ments shared  the  construction  costs  of 
the  Commission  and  its  staff.  The  chan- 
nels have  proven  fantsistically  successful. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Commission  and 
Its  staff  have  in  the  past  couple  of  years 
developed  a  16 -year — ^four  sockeye 
cycles — ^program  to  Increase  sockeye  and 
I^nk  salmon  production.  Nine  sock^e 
(diannels  and  three  pink  channels  are 
planned.  The  total  cost  Is  estimated  at 
$14  mlUlon.  The  U.S.  share  would  be  $7 
million. 


When  completed,  the  projects  would 
contribute  fish  worth  over  $14.6  million 
per  year  at  fishermen  prices,  or  $30.8 
million  at  market  prices.  In  other  words, 
they  would  produce  each  year  what  tbe 
total  of  the  projects  cost. 

Canadian  fishery  representatives  are 
urging  that  the  Canadian  Government 
provide  the  entire  $14  million  in  con- 
struction cost*  so  that  the  Canadian  fish- 
ermen could  claim  the  entire  program 
production  of  salmon.  It  would  be  cata- 
strophic to  UJ3.  fishermen  and  economy 
for  this  to  happen.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen. 

The  VB.  State  Department  and  the 
Congress  have  rarely,  if  ever,  provided 
each  year  sis  much  as  Canada  has  been 
wiUing  to  contribute  for  Ckjmmiasion  op- 
erating and  construction  costs.  Canada 
wUl  always  appropriate  its  50  percent 
share  of  costs.  The  United  States  then 
comes  up  with  a  lesser  amount,  and  Can- 
ada then  cuts  back  its  contribution  to 
match.  It  has  been  a  most  embarrassing 
experience  for  UJS.  Commissioners  and 
U.S.  fishermen. 

By  the  time  the  construction  program 
is  completed,  the  projects  will  have  pro- 
duced about  $72  million  worth  of  fish  at 
1971  fishermen  prices.  "Hie  projects  will 
have  p«dd  for  themselves  five  times. 

Thereafter,  th^  will  annually  produce 
$14  million  at  1971  prices.  There  Is  no 
guesswork  in  these  projections.  The  sev- 
eral chiuinels  we  have  had  in  operation 
produced  beyond  our  expectations  and 
have  proven  that  o\ir  planned  program 
will  work. 


By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.J.  Res.   270.   A  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  So- 
cial Security.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

ESTABLISHMWfT  OF  KCW  INDEPTNBSWT  W- 
PABTISAN  NATIONAL  SOCIAL  SECTjaiTT  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  Joint  Rescriution  which 
will  establish  an  independ«it  National 
Social  Security  Commission. 

The  National  Social  Security  Conunis- 
sion  will  have  a  continuing  responsibility 
to  study.  Investigate,  and  review  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  program  and  the  Health  In- 
surance programs  which  operate  under 
authority  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


The  constant  review  of  tbe  social  se- 
curity system  which  will  be  carried  op 
Ijy  the  CommlasioQ  wlU  Include:  Pint, 
the  fiscal  status  of  the  trust  funds;  sec- 
ond, the  adequacy,  scope,  and  coadltlons 
of  qualification  for  benefits;  third,  the 
lmi>act  of  Bodal  Mcnzlty  on  otber  el^ 
ments  in  the  economic  security  erf 
Amt»ri/»An  dttaoDS  in  botb  the  pobUc  and 
private  sectors:  fourth,  quality  of  ad- 
ministratlcxi:  and  fifth,  any  substantial 
inequities  which  may  exist  under  the 
programs. 

At  present  the  Social  Security  Act 
provides  for  such  an  overview — on  an  In- 
termltteit  basis— by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security.  My  Resolution 
would  substitute  the  full-time  National 
Social  Security  Commissicm  for  the 
latter. 

To  rely  for  such  important  studies  on 
an  advisory  council,  which  holds  a 
limited  number  of  meetings  during  1 
year  out  of  4.  as  Is  now  the  case,  in 
my  judgment  Is  unfair  to  the  American 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  President. 
Social  security  is  big  business.  In  many 
respects  it  Is  the  biggest  business  (H>- 
eration  in  America.  There  is  no  citizen 
^rtio  is  not  affected  directly  or  indirectly 
in  its  financing.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
people  are  covered  as  baaeficiaries  or 
potential  beneficiaries. 

Billions  and  bUlions  of  dollars  are  in- 
volved. The  economic  security  of  tens 
of  millions  of  American  citizens  is  de- 
pendent on  social  security,  and  Its  Integ- 
rity. The  degree  of  equity  which  pre- 
vails in  the  system,  or  is  absent  from  It, 
is  of  serious  consequence  to  every 
Americsui. 

A  constant  watchdog  operation.  Inde- 
pendent of  its  administrators,  is  needed 
if  the  interests  of  the  people  are  to  be 
safeguarded — not  a  part-time,  intermit- 
tent overview,  but  a  full-time  surveil- 
lance which  is  carried  out  every  day. 
This  is  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the 
National  Social  Security  Commission 
which  would  be  created  by  my  resolution. 
This  National  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion wiU  first  serve  the  people.  But  it  will 
also  be  of  immeasurable  assistance  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and.  indeed, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educati(Hi.  and 
Welfare,  in  their  several  and  oonecOve 
efforts  to  make  the  social  security  sys- 
tem of  maximum  benefit  to  the  people. 
The  Importance  of  the  CommlSBkxnl 
work,  as  set  forth  In  ttie  resolutkA.  li 
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underscored  by  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ment of  Its  nine  members,  and  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Commission  shall  be  bi- 
partisan. ,  , 

The  Commission  Chairman  and  four 
members  wlU  be  appointed,  on  bi- 
partisan basis,  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Two 
members  each,  no  more  than  one  from  a 
single  poUUcal  party,  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
individuals  of  recognized  standing  and 
distinction  who  have  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity to  discharge  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  the  resolution  places  upon  it. 
The  Commission  membership  unques- 
tionably should  Include  men  or  women 
recognized  as  authorities  in  the  fields 
of  actuarial  science,  economics,  and 
other  disciplines. 

While  the  language  of  the  resolution  is 
relatively  simprte,  considerable  effort  has 
gone  Into  Its  development.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  many  persons  who  have  made 
valuable  suggestions  related  to  its  pro- 
visions. 

A  recommendation  for  creation  of  this 
independent,  bipartisan  National  Social 
Security  Commission  was  made  earlier  in 
the  year  by  Republican  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  as  part  of 
the  latter's  annual  report  to  the  Senate. 
It  has  been  most  gratifying  since  then  to 
receive  expressions  of  support  for  the 
idea  by  a  number  of  Democratic  Sena- 
tors. ,  ^^ 

It  Is  late  in  the  final  session  of  the 
92d  Congress.  Because  of  time  limits  and 
heavy  workloads,  I  recognize  the  virtual 
Impossibility  of  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution before  adjournment.  Certainly  I 
do  not  want  hasty  consideration  of  such 
an  Important  proposal — no  more  than  I 
favor  hurried,  precipitate  action  on  any 
social  seciirlty  measure  without  careful 
study  and  review  by  appropriate  com- 
mittees, and  Interested  parties  outside  of 

Congress. 

It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  inviting  such  re- 
view that  I  now  Introduce  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  270  to  establish  the  National 
Social  Security  Commission.  I  would  be 
most  grateful  for  any  suggestions  by 
Members  of  the  Congress,  or  others,  for 
improvements  in  its  language.  When 
adopted.  I  want  this  legislation  to  be  the 
best  possible. 

It  is  my  intention  to  reintroduce  this 
resolution  as  a  first  order  of  business 
when  the  93d  Congress  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary. At  that  time  I  shaU  solicit  cospon- 
sors. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  there  will,  at  that 
time,  be  many  Senators  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  will  be  sponsors.  The  need 
is  bipartisan.  The  solution.  I  am  sure 
from  comments  I  have  received,  will  also 
be  bipartisan. 

Because  of  its  far-reaching  Impact.  Mr. 
Presld«it,  I  ask  unsuilmous  consent  for 
Insertion  of  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 270  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO,  as  follows: 


8J.  Rks.  270 
Resolved  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca in  Congress  assembUd.  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  esubllshed  a  commiselon  to  be  known 
u  the  National  Commlaaion  on  Social  Se- 
curity (hereliiafter  referred  to  as  the 
"CommlMlon"). 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  consist  oi — 
(A)  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
PreBldent.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  one  of  which  members 
shall,  at  the  time  of  appolntmeat,  be  desig- 
uatMi  aa  Chairman  of  the  Commlaadon; 


(^   two  members  to  be  appointed  by  J^e 
>eE9c  ^  -   -  . 


Speefter  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  and 
(CI  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Prespent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(2V'  At  no  time  shall  more  than  three  of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
one  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  one  of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  be  members  of  the 
same  political  narty. 

(3)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of  Individuals  who  are  of  recog- 
nized standing  and  distinction  and  who  pos- 
sess demonstrated  capacity  to  discharge  the 
duties  Imposed  on  the  ComnUsslon.  No  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  otherwise  an  officer  or  full- 
time  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
designate  a  member  of  the  Commission  to 
act   as   Vice   Chairman   of   the   Commission. 

(5)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

(6)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

(7)  A  vacancv  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  tout  shall  be  flUed  In 
the  same  manner  as  that  herein  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  the  member  first  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  position. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shaU  re- 
ceive •138.00  per  diem  while  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(d)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  a  majoricy  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission;  except  that  meetings  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  held  not  less  frequently 
than  once  In  each  calendar  month  which  be- 
gins after  a  majority  of  the  authorized  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  has  first  been 
appointed . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing study.  Investigation,  and  review  of — 

(1)  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  established  by 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  and 

(2)  the  health  insurance  programs  estab- 
lished by  Utle  XVrn  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Such  study,  investigation,  and  review 
of  such  programs  shaU  Include  (but  not  be 
limited  to)  — 

(1)  the  fiscal  status  of  the  trust  funds 
establUhed  for  the  financing  of  such  pro- 
grams and  the  adequacy  of  such  trust  funds 
to  meet  the  immediate  and  long-range  fi- 
nancing needs  of  such  programs; 

(2)  the  scope  of  coverage,  the  adeq\iacy 
of  benefits,  and  the  conditions  of  qualifica- 
tion for  benefits,  provided  by  such  programs; 

(3)  the  Impact  of  such  programs  on,  and 
their  relation  to,  public  assistance  programs, 
non-governmental  pension  and  insurance 
programs,  other  governmental  retirement  and 
annuity  programs,  medical  service,  delivery 
systems  and  national  employment  practices; 

(4)  the  quality  of  the  administration  of 

such  programs;  ...,., 

(6)  Any  Inequities  (whether  attributable 
to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  establish- 


ment and  operation  of  such  programs,  to 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams  or  to  administrative  practices  and 
procedures  employed  In  the  carrying  out  <rf 
such  programs)  which  alfect  substantial 
numbers  of  individuals  who  are  Insured  un- 
der such  programs. 

S«c.  3.  The  Commission  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  of  its  study.  Investigation,  and 
review,  of  programs  (referred  to  In  section  3) . 
together  with  its  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs,  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress.  In  addition,  the  ComnUaalon 
shall  at  such  times  as  It  deems  appropriate, 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  HeaJth.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  reports  on,  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to,  such  programs. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commls«lon  shall  appoint 
an   Executive   Director   of   the   Commlwslon 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  CommlssloQ,  but  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  rate  established  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  by  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
(b)  In  addition  to  the  Executive  Director, 
the  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  advisable.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Utle  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  governing  appointments  to  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sic.  5.  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  joint  Resolution,  the  Commission,  or 
any  duly  authorized  committee  thereof.  U 
authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  and  take  such 
testimony,  with  respect  to  matters  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  has  a  responslbUlty  under 
this  Joint  Resolution,  as  the  Commission  or 
such  conunlttee  may  deem  advisable.  The 
Chairman  of  the  ConmilBslon  or  any  mem- 
ber authorized  by  him  may  administer  c^aths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Commission  or  before  any  conomlttee 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  may  secure  direct- 
ly from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  such  data  and  Information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  tta 
duties  under  thU  Joint  Resolution.  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
any  such  department  or  agency  shall  fumtah 
such  Information  to  the  Commission. 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  to  the  Commission,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 
Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  stmis  aa  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  Joint  Resolution. 

Sec.  9.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  CouncU  (estab- 
lished by  section  1867  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  and  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Medi- 
cal Assistance  (established  by  section  190«  of 
such  Act),  respectively,  to  provide  timely 
notice  to  the  Conomission  of  any  meetlnf 
thereof,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion (or  his  delegate)  shaU  be  entitled  to  at- 
tend any  such  meeting. 

Sec.  10.  Section  706  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (relating  to  appointment  of  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security)  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3*88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mokdalk,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hahi)  wm 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3988,  a  bui 
to  establish  a  temporary  Commission  on 
National  Security. 


S.    4001 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs  Smith)  be  added  as  a  cospcHJsor 
of  S  4001,  the  social  security  Mil,  which 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Mansfield 
and  myself  and  now  has  about  78  co- 

^'^'t^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 


the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towk)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
iMr  Pkrcy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr  PONGi ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr   Cranston >.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  .^     ,     ^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
names  appear  in  the  next  printing  and  I 
presume  that  will  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATX  CONCtnUlENT  EISOLUTION   97 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  be  added  as  coepon- 
sors  to  Concurrent  Resolution  97,  which 
was  introduced  by  me  on  September  19, 
1972.  concerning  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action,  and  which  resolution 
is  on  the  calendar  as  No.  1162:  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon   (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Bhock). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming   (Mr.  Mc- 
Oee>,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr   Pastore).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Boocs).  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Courtis > ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ( Mr.  Fannin  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnitson).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi    (Mr.  Eastland*. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),    the    Senator    from    Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) .  tjie  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  .  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
ER).  the  Senator  from  Deleware    (Mr. 
Roth*,  the  Senator  from  WycMning  (Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNiCK) ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  <Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado    (Mr.    Allott).    the    Senator 
from  Permsylvania  <Mr.  Schweiker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota    (Mr. 
BuRDicKi.  the   Senator  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
iMr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas   ^Mr.  DoleK  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman>  .  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Kentucky    (Mr.    Cook),    the 
Senator  from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Hruska). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator   from   Oregon    'Mr.   Pack- 
wood*,  the  Senator  from  Arizona    (Mr. 
Goldwater).   the   Senator   from    Texas 
<Mr.  Bentsen)  .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator  from 
CJeorgia    (Mr.   Gambrell'  .   the   Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ourney)  . 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bak»)  . 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  <30 ALB- 
AMENDMENT 

AMEKDMKKT   HO.    1678 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 


to   the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  my  biU.  S.  3373. 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Ben- 
nett, dole,  Dominick.  Fannin.  Taft.  and 

TOWKR. 

S  3373  Is  aimed  at  ending  restrictive 
work  rule  and  outmoded  building  code 
bars  to  the  use  of  new  or  improved  build- 
ing products  and  methods.  On  June  20 
through  23,  1972.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  held  hearings 
on  this  bill.  ^^^    ^         , 

My  reasons  for  advocating  this  type  of 
le°islation  are  summarized  in  my  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  subcommittee  at 
its  hearings: 

I  believe  It  Is  an  absolute  tragedy  that  Con- 
gress has  allowed  a  situation  to  develop 
where  housing  Is  priced  out  of  the  reach  of 
many  American  families— most  notably 
thoee  In  the  middle  and  lower  income  groups. 
When  housing  costs  rise  from  10  percent  to 
16  percent  a  year,  there  Is  no  way  that  we  In 
Washln^fton  can  Increase  subsidies  to  Iceep 
pace  with  those  costs.  To  the  oontrmry.  our 
past  wllUngneas  to  do  so  ha«  contributed  to 
our  problems.  The  very  fact  that  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1972, 
which  was  reported  out  by  this  Subcommit- 
tee and  recenUy  passed  the  Senate,  raised 
the  federal  subsidy  to  an  amount  that  would 
cover  famlUee  with  earnings  of  »1 1.000,  In- 
dlcatee  something  Is  fundamentally  wrong  In 
the  industrv.  That  Is  why  I  fought  f«  theM 
hearlnge— to  try  to  find  some  way  to  cut  the 
ever-splrallng  increaae  In  construction  oosts. 

What  emerged  from  the  hearings  was 
clear  evidence  that  union  product  boy- 
cotts continue  to  exist  and  that  such 
boycotts  contribute  significantly  to  the 
cost  of  home  construction. 

For  Instance,  one  witness  appearing 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce testified  that,  in  a  Western  State, 
the  Painters'  and  Decorators'  Union  re- 
fused to  allow  the  use  of  prelinished 
cabinets  and  doors  that  would  cost  50 
percent  less  than  painting  those  same 
cabinets  and  doors  on  the  construction 

site. 

Another  witness  representing  the  Na- 
tional Woodwork  Association,  Inc.,  point- 
ed out  that  in  the  Chicago  area  Jobsite 
made  roof  truss  systems  for  a  medium 
priced  house— $30,000  to  $35.000— costs 
$355  more  than  using  factory  made  trus- 


ses. Still,  unions  prevent  the  employment 
of  this  industrialized  product. 

We  were  told  by  a  representative  of 
the  consulting  engineers  how  his  en- 
gineering  firm   had   specified    %   cer- 
taln    type    of    high-pressure     supply 
ductwork,   manufactured   by   any   one 
of  three  companies,  for  an  air-condl- 
Uonlng  and  heating  system  in  a  St.  Paul 
bank  building.  The  local  of  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  of  America  demanded 
that  the  ductwork.  Instead  of  heing  pur- 
chased,  be   fabricated   on   the    jobsite, 
claiming  this  was  work  its  members  had 
tradltionaUy  performed.  The  union  made 
its  claim  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
contractor   never   had   fabricated   such 
ductwork  and  that  there  were  no  facili- 
ties in  the  area  capable  of  the  required 
milling.  As  this  witness  pointed  out: 

In  effect,  we  were  being  told  that  we  could 
not  specify  the  type  of  duct  work  we  felt 
was  beet  suited  for  thto  project,  even 
though  the  client  was  relying  upon  us  to 
•eetire  the  subsequent  satisfactory  opera- 
Uon  of  his  faculty. 


Congressman  Bob  Wilson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, reported  that  in  his  State  mem- 
bers of  the  Sheet  Metal  Worters  Union 
refuse  to  allow  prefabricated  sheet  metal 
products  on  the  jobsite  unless  they  bear 
union  labels.  Even  if  the  factory-built 
product  is  manufactured  in  a  plant  or- 
ganized by  members  of  the  luiion.  the 
local  WlU  object  if  the  plant  is  out  of 
its  immediate  area.  As  a  result,  these 
products  must  be  made  at  the  jobsite  at 
a  substantial  Increase  In  cost. 

David  Komreich.  attorney  for  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Sheet  Metal  Contrac- 
tors Association,  listed  numerous  exam- 
ples to  employ  prebullt  sheet  metal  prod- 
ucts. Mr.  Komrelch's  statement  is  so  U- 
lustrative  of  union  Intransigence,  that  I 
ask  tmanimous  ccmsoit  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  In  full  immediatelj-  fol- 
lowing the  text  of  my  amendment. 

At  least  one  unicm  represaitative  testi- 
fied that  my  bill  is  antilabor.  I  believe 
Representative  Ben  Blackburn,  of  Geor- 
gia clearly  responded  to  this  charge  in 
his  statement  before  the  subcommittee 
when  he  said : 

Certainly  !t  cannot  be  said  that  our  bills 
are  anti -labor  since  most  industrialized 
housirg  projects  are  produced  in  union  or- 
ganized plant*.  When  one  considers  that  a 
significant  part  of  the  residential  housmg 
lnd\iBtry  is  non-union,  the  mass  production 
of  industrialized  housing  projects  will  ac- 
tuaUy  increase  the  number  of  union  Jobs. 

Now  to  my  amendment.  All  too  often 
we  are  told  that  the  congressional  hear- 
ing prooees  is  meaningless.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  subcommittee  hearings  on  S. 
3373  resulted  in  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today. 

As  a  matter  of  background.  S.  3373 
allows  a  person  prevented  from  employ- 
ing a  new  product  or  a  new  construc- 
tion technique  to  have  a  court  set  aside 
the  union  workrule  or  code  provision 
that  restricts  its  use.  The  bill  contains 
an  exception  that  would  allow  the  re- 
striction to  stand  If  it  is  necessary  to 
assure  'safe  and  healthful  working  or 
Uving  conditions."  I  am  convinced  that 
any  legislative  remedy  must  include  this 
type  of  protection.  S.  3373  also  Incjudes 
a  presumption  that  the  new  product  or 
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technique  meets  these  safety  and  health 
requirements  If  It  complies  with  the 
standards  of  a  nationally  recognized 
standard  setting  or  testing  agency  des- 
ignated by  HUD. 

Most  of  the  objections  to  my  bill 
centered  around  this  presumption.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  felt  that  allowing  HUD  to 
designate  the  testing  or  standard  setting 
agencies  in  some  way  would  be  tanta- 
moimt  to  HUD  establishing  national 
building  standards.  Another  questioned 
the  validity  of  a  standard  set  by  such 
agencies,  pointing  out  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  currently  is  investi- 
gating them. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  ob.iectlons, 
I  am  Introducing  this  amendment  to  S. 
3373  which  retains  the  health  and  safety 
exception,  but  eliminates  the  presump- 
tion. The  new  provision  is  a  different 
approach  by  placing  the  biu^en  of  proof 
on  the  person  invoking  the  exception.  It 
requires  that  he  show  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  the  restraint 
is  necessary  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  or  living  conditions  and  that 
the  new  product  falls  to  provide  this  as- 
surance. I  believe  this  is  a  definite  im- 
provement as  It  avoids  the  recurring 
questicsis  of  national  standards,  qualified 
testing  and  standard  setting  agencies  and 
HUD  involvement.  On  the  latter  point. 
HUD  has  no  responsibilities  or  rights 
under  8.  3373  as  amended.  The  coverage 
of  the  bill  merely  Is  limited  to  "any  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develwment."  The 
remedy  lies  with  an  Individual  who  Is 
aggrieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<ai- 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Komreich's  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rigors,  as  foUows: 
AMXiruaMT  No.  1B76 

On  page  2,  Un«  a.  strlks  all 'of  th«  phrase 
rtartlzig  wltb  the  word  "except"  through  the 
word  "conditions"  In  line  13,  Insert  a  colon 
after  the  word  "aetlvlty"  on  page  3,  line  3 
and  add  the  f oUowlng : 

Provided,  That  nothing  contained  In  thto 
paragraph  (a)  ahall  be  construed  to  make 
unlawful  any  such  provision,  requlremeat, 
prtM;tlce  or  restraint  If  It  Is  shown  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  (1)  that  such 
provision,  requirement,  practice  or  restraint 
la  necessary  to  aaaura  safe  and  healthful 
working  or  living  conditions  and  (3)  that 
such  technique,  method,  material  or  product 
falls  to  assure  such  aafe  and  healthful  work- 
ing or  llTlng  condltloDs. 

STATxaoEirr  or  David  ▼.  KounncH 
I  am  David  V.  Koraretob,  a  member  of  the 
Miami.  Florida  law  firm  of  IifuUer  A  Mints, 
which  represents  the  Florida  BMt  Coast  Sheet 
Metal  Contractors  Association  (FBCeOfCA) 
and  the  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors — 
South  Florida  Chapter  (AOO)  in  lahor-man- 
agement  ralatlons  matters. 

The  FEC8M0A  Is  a  trade  association  rep- 
rssentlng  tw«nty-slz  (90)  construction  con- 
tractors engaged  in  the  fabrloatlon  and  In- 
stallation of  residential,  oommTdal.  institu- 
tional, and  Industrial  warm-air  heating,  cool- 
ing, veatUatlsg  and  air  ttAimiiny  systesns; 
arabttectuxal  sheet  metal  and  looflng;  todus- 
trlal  aheet  metal;  air  pollution  oontitd  and 
specialty  fabrication.  An  of  the  members  of 
the  ^KSMOA  have  labor  agreements  wttSi 
Local  TTnlon  Ko  338,  Sheet  MStal  WorksfS  m- 


tematlonal  Association  and  various  other 
building  trades  \inlons  aflllated  with  the 
AFIi-CIO. 

The  AOC-South  Florida  Chapter  is  a  trade 
association  representing  more  than  sixty 
(00)  construction  firms  primarily  engaged  In 
the  residential,  commercial,  and  Institutional 
general  oontraetlng  business.  Most,  If  not  all, 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  members  of  the 
AOC  is  done  under  labor  agreements  between 
AGC  and  the  various  building  trades  unions 
and/or  labor  agreements  between  the  special- 
ty subcontractors  employed  by  the  individual 
AOC  members  (e.g.,  the  sheet  metal  contrac- 
tors) and  a  particular  building  tradea  union 
(e.g..  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union). 

The  members  of  both  PECSMC.\  and  AGC 
perform  most  of  their  construction  work  In 
South  Florida,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
and  fastest  growing  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  institutional  construction  markets. 
Many  of  these  firms  have  been  and  are  cur- 
rently engaged  In  single  family,  townhouse, 
garden-tjrpe,  and  high-rise  residential  con- 
struction under  programs  administered  by 
the  tr.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  as  well  as  construction  of  air- 
port, medical,  educational,  and  other  facil- 
ities Involving  programs  administered  by 
other  federal  agencies 

On  behalf  of  FECSMCA  and  AOC.  we  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  present  our 
comments  In  support  of  S.  3373 — a  bill  to 
promote  the  utilization  of  Improved  technol- 
dgy  and  federally  assisted  housing  projects 
and  to  Increase  productivity  In  order  to  meet 
our  national  bousing  goals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Based  on  their  vast  experience  in  the  heav- 
ily unionized  South  Florida  construction  In- 
dustry, the  members  of  the  Associations  feel 
that  there  Is  a  critical  need  for  legislation 
to  curtaU  the  extremely  prevalent  restrictive 
work  rules  and  practices  adopted  and  en- 
forced by  various  building  trades  unions  In 
our  area.  Time  and  time  again,  contractors 
have  bid  and  undertaken  large  projects.  In- 
cluding federaUy  eisslsted  residential  housing, 
only  to  find  that  the  buUdlng  trades  unions 
have  ImpKieed  so  many  restrictions  on  pur- 
chase of  prefabricated  products  and  utUiza- 
tlon  of  labor-saving  methods  that  the  proj- 
ect simply  could  not  be  delivered  at  the  con- 
tract price,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  reasonable 
price.  In  those  circumstances,  the  contractor, 
if  he  is  to  continue  on  the  job  and  comply 
with  the  job  schedule,  must  himself  absorb 
the  cost  of  complying  with  the  unions*  de- 
mands or  pass  such  costs  on  to  the  developer. 
Even  If  the  contractor  adopts  the  former 
course  of  action,  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
next  time  be  bids  a  similar  job,  he  will  make 
certain  that  he  projects  his  costs  to  take 
Into  account  both  the  previously  experienced 
restrictive  work  practices  and  any  other  sim- 
ilar problems,  which  may  cause  him  financial 
problems  and/or  delay  the  job.  Needless  to 
say.  the  contractor's  bitter  experience  re- 
sults In  higher  costs  to  the  government,  the 
taxpayers,  and  the  ultimate  consumer  (e.g., 
homeowner  or  apartment  renter)  on  the  next 
federally  assisted  project. 

We  have  all  heard  and  read  of  the  buUdlng 
trades  unions  claims  that  restrictive  work 
practices  and  restraints  on  use  of  Improved 
and  lees  costly  products  and  materials  are 
nonexistent.  We  have  also  heard  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  argue  that  even  if  such 
practlcee  and  restraints  do  exist,  they  occur 
only  Infrequently  and  are  more  than  offset 
by  their  members  Increased  productivity. 

For  proof  that  the  aforementioned  restric- 
tive work  practices  and  restraints  are  wlde- 
spread^-even  commonplace — rather  than  In- 
frequent, we  have  only  to  look  at  one  seg- 
ment of  the  South  Florida  construction  In- 
dustry— the  sheet  metal  trade.  In  this  regard, 
the  members  of  FBCSMOA  and  various  other 
sheet  metal,  contractcva  signatory  to  the 
standard  labor  agreement  with  Sheet  Metal 
Worker*  Union  local  No.  333  are  on  almost  a 


dally  basis  subject  to  union  restraints  on  the 
use  of  materials  and  products,  which  would 
substantially  lower  construction  costs.  Then 
restraints  take  the  form  at  work  stoppages, 
slowdowns,  grievances,  fines,  and  thrnti 
against  any  contractor  purchasing  or  utiUi- 
ing  a  product  of  which  the  Unicm  does  not 
approve.  On  occasion,  after  delivery  to  ttia 
job  site,  a  particular  product  not  i4>profed 
by  the  Union  will  "mysteriously"  be  damagad 
beyond  repair. 

Although  the  acts  are  too  numeorus  to 
mention,  we  should  like  the  distinguished 
Subcommittee  to  be  aware  of  the  foUowlng 
problems,  which  are  representative  of  those 
experienced  on  a  regular  basis: 

1.  On  a  three  hundred  unit  federally  as- 
sisted high-rise  project  in  Miami,  the  me- 
chanical contractor,  acting  pursuant  to  the 
engineer's  Instructions  and  In  accordance 
with  the  federaUy  approved  speclflcatlMis, 
purchased  stHne  ninety  (90)  exhaust  fans  for 
Installation  in  bathrooms,  which  did  not 
have  outside  windows.  (Local  code  required 
that  such  fans  be  InstaUed  in  each  bathroom 
where  was  no  outside  window.)  The  exhaust 
fans,  which  were  manufactured  by  a  nation- 
ally recognized  company,  came  equipped  with 
two  wall  cap>8— one  connecting  to  the  fan 
unit  Itself  and  the  other  to  be  installed  tn 
the  exterior  waU  of  the  building  to  permit 
exhaust  to  the  oxislde. 

In  accordance  wlh  ncmnal  \inlon  craft  prac- 
tice, the  mechanical  contractor  assigned  the 
Installation  of  the  exhaust  fans  and  the  com- 
panion wall  caps  to  his  sheet  metal  subcon- 
tractor. Thereafter,  the  representatives  of 
the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local  Union  refused 
to  permit  their  members  to  install  the  fans 
and  the  wall  caps.  According  to  the  Union, 
the  fans  could  not  be  InstaUed  because  they 
were  not  union  made.  With  respect  to  ths 
wall  caps,  the  Union  contended  that  even  if 
the  wall  caps  were  vmlon  made  In  a  produc- 
tion plant,  they  would  sUU  not  he  acceptable 
Inasmuch  as  they  would  have  to  be  fabri- 
cated by  the  sheet  metal  contractor's  own 
workers,  who  earned  construction  wagee.  As 
a  reeult  of  the  Union's  action  In  refusing  to 
permit  the  installation  of  these  purchswd 
Items,  the  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  other 
crafts  were  unable  to  coordinate  their  ac- 
tivities with  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and, 
as  a  result,  they  completed  their  work  oo 
the  bathrooms  and  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
buUdtog  without  making  any  provision  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  wall  caps. 

In  order  to  get  the  Job  completed,  the  me- 
chanical contractor  was  forced  to  Incur  the 
additional  cost  of  bringing  In  a  crew  of  em- 
ployees, who  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
present  on  the  job,  to  Install  the  fans.  The 
wall  caps,  which  had  been  purchased  at  $3.00 
per  unit,  had  to  be  replaced  by  wall  caps 
fabricated  by  the  sheet  metal  contractor^ 
employees.  These  replacement  wall  caps  cost 
the  sheet  metal  contractor  $7,000  per  unit. 
Inasmuch  as  the  bathroom  has  been  com- 
pleted without  provision  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  the  wall  caps,  the  sheet  metal  con- 
tractor was  compelled  to  utilize  the  very 
same  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  who  were  In- 
volved in  the  refusal  to  Install  the  pur- 
chased waU  fans,  to  drill  the  necessary  out- 
let holes  in  the  exterior  waU,  resxirface  and 
repaint  the  exterior  wall,  and  clean  up  the 
resulting  debris.  Although  the  piirchase  and 
installation  of  the  original  fans  and  wall  caps 
would  have  cost  lees  than  tS.OOO.OOO.  those 
coets  were  tripled  as  a  reeult  of  the  Unlont 
action.  Further,  whUe  the  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers profited  from  their  wrongs,  ttie  comple- 
tion and  occupancy  of  the  building  was  de- 
layed. 

2.  Another  problem,  which  has  occxirred 
on  both  federally  assisted  reeldentlal  and  in- 
stitutional projects,  involvee  the  purchase 
of  fire  dampers  for  installation  in  duct 
work.  For  safety  reasons,  building  oodee, 
fedoral  regulations,  and  eaglneera'  specifica- 


tions often  require  that  fire  dami>ers  on  fed- 
Irallv  assisted  high-rise  and  hospital  projects 
Shere  to  certain   rigid   fabrlcaUon   stand- 
s-is and  successfully  pass  "fire  tests"  con- 
ducted by  naUonaUy  recognized  testing  agen- 
cies (e.g.,  Underwrltera'  Laboratories).  Tra- 
dlUonally.  fire  dampers,  when  spedfled,  wore 
Durchased    by    the    sheet    metal    contractor 
ftom  a  manufacturer  who  had  the  equip- 
ment  necessary    to    mass    produce    a    reU- 
tlvely  low-cost  fire  damper  complying  with 
both  local  and  federal  standards   The  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  Local  Union  in  South  Flori- 
da however,  decided  that  such  practice  was 
unacceptable,  although,  somewhat  ironical- 
ly  moot  of  the  manufacture™  of  the  pur- 
chased fire  dampers   had   labor   agreements 
with  sister  local  unions  afllliated   with  the 
Sheet   Metal    Workers    International    Asso- 
ciation  (i.e.,  so-caUed  "blue  label"  shops). 
According  to  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union 
In  South  Florida,  Its  members  will  be  per- 
mitted to  install  only  fire  dampers  fabricated 
bv  the  local  contractors  at  local  construc- 
tion Sheet  Metal  Worker  wage  rates,  which 
presently  are  SIO.OO  per  hour.   (These  ratee 
are  at  least  100%   higher  than  those  paid 
by  fire  damper  manufacturers  to  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  afllllatea  of  the  same 
International  Union.) 

Some  contractors,  who  Insist  on  utilizing 
the  purchased  fire  dampers,  claim  that  the 
Union  members  are  Installing  them  "very 
slowly."  Other  contractors  have  been  served 
with  formal  grlevancee  wherein  the  XMlon 
claims  lost  wages  and  benefits  as  a  reeult  of 
purchase  of  fire  dampers.  In  one  recent  case, 
a  local  contractor,  realizing  full  weU  that 
gome  form  of  harassment  was  forthcoming  If 
he  purchased  fire  dampers  from  mantifac- 
turers.  decided  to  fabricate  these  Items  to  his 
own  shop  at  local  construction  Sheet  Metal 
wage  rates.  According  to  this  contractor,  the 
net  result  of  this  decision  was  an  mcrease 
of  as  to  33%  In  fire  damper  coets — an  In- 
creased cost,  which  he  appropriately  reflected 
to  his  bid  on  the  project.  Significantly,  the 
aforementioned  Increased  costs  do  not  reflect 
the  fact  that  this  contractor  (as  weU  as  other 
local  contractors)  have  had  to  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollan  to  purchase  machinery  to 
fibrlcate  fire  dampers  and  other  Items  tn 
order  to  comply  with  the  Union's  demands. 

Another  contractor  was  confronted  with 
a  slmUar  fire  damper  problem  on  a  high-rise 
project  and  was  advised  by  the  Union  that 
the  Union  members  would  install  the  fire 
dampers,  if  they  each  received  an  extra  $10.00. 
Not  having  the  necessary  equipment  to  fabri- 
cate fire  dampers  himself  and  being  unwUllng 
to  comply  with  the  Union's  outrageoiis  de- 
mands, this  contractor  began  shopping 
around  for  another  local  contractor  with  the 
equipment  necessary  to  fabricate  the  necee- 
sary  flre  dampers  (at  coiistructlon  wage 
rates  I.  Much  to  his  dismay,  the  harried  con- 
tractor learned  that  it  would  coet  him  almoet 
double  the  purchase  price  to  buy  the  fire 
dampers  from  a  local  shop  paying  construc- 
tion rates  (I.e.,  a  so-called  "yellow  label" 
shop ) .  Thus,  each  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
received  a  $10.00  "bonus"  for  Installing  the 
prevloTjsly  purchased  flre  damp>ers 

3.  Grills  were  normally  ptirchased  by  sheet 
metal  contractora  from  a  local  manufacturer 
whose  employees  were  represented  by  a  union 
unaffiliated  with  Sheet  Metal  Workers  In- 
ternational Association.  The  Sheet  Metal 
Worken  Local  Union  took  the  position  that 
local  contractors  could  not  purchase  grills 
from  a  manufacturer  whose  plant  was  orga- 
nised by  an  "Inferior"  imlon  and  that  all 
grills  must  be  purchased  from  a  manufac- 
turer having  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment with  an  afUlate  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
Worken  International  Aaaoclation.  A  number 
of  local  contracton  decided  to  Ignore  the 
Union's  demands  Inaamuch  as  the  local  man- 
ufacturer was  delivering  a  quality 


ably  priced  product  without  causing  Job  de- 
lay*. To  purchase  grills  from  rompanlea  "ap- 
proved" by  the  Sheet  Metal  Wortere  Local 
Union  would  have  cost  an  additional  10% 
In  purchase  price,  but  more  significantly,  de- 
livery time  would  have  been  extended  frcxn 
a  few  days  for  the  local  manufacturer  to  four 
to  six  weeks  for  the  "i4>proved"  manufac- 
turere. 

One  contractor,  who  decided  to  continue 
doing  business  with  the  local  manufacturer 
after  the  Union  registered  Its  objections,  ar- 
rived at  one  of  his  residential  projects  one 
morning  only  to  find  that  doaena  of  locally 
manufactured  grills  had  been  smashed  be- 
yond repair.  Not  only  was  the  Union  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  contracUM^'s  plight,  but  in- 
stead the  Union  representatives  immediately 
demanded  that  the  contractco'  pay  penalties 
ranging  from  $150.00  to  $300.00  for  purchas- 
ing grills  manufactured  by  the  "wrong" 
union  on  this  and  similar  projects. 

What  followed  was  a  virtual  reign  of  ter- 
ror of  threats,  grievances,  work  stoppages, 
^n<i  demands  for  monetary  penalties  directed 
against  the  sheet  metal  contractors  and 
malicious  damage  to  stored  and  InstaUed 
grlUs  manufactured  by  the  local  company. 
The  end  resiilt  was  that  the  local  contracton 
could  no  longer  aSord  to  buy  grills  from  the 
local  manufacturer  at  any  price. 

4.  One  contractor.  In  estimating  a  small 
garden-type  apartment  buUdlng,  determined 
that  the  air  conditioning  system  would  re- 
quire only  a  small  amount  of  duct  work  and 
that,  therefore,  costs  on  the  Job  would  be 
much  lower  If  rigid  fiberglass  pipe  could  be 
used  Instead  of  metal  duct.  The  contractor 
felt  that  the  Union  should  have  no  objection 
to  this  subetltutlon  on  a  "residential"  Job. 
Unfortunately,  the  contractor  was  in  error. 
The   Union   quickly  took   the   position  that 
this    smaU    apartment    buUdlng   was   not    a 
"residential"  Job  and  that  the  use  of  rigid 
fiberglass  pipe  deprived  Union  membera  of 
work  and  was,  therefore.  Impermissible.  In 
addition  to  refusing  to  permit  the  men  to 
Install    the    pipe,    the    Union   filed    ehargSi. 
against  the  contractor  aUeglng  violation  of 
the  labor  agreement  and  seeking  monetary 
penalties.  The  charges  were  eventuaUy  heard 
by  a  grievance  panel  which  Included  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Union.  While 
concluding  that  the  contractor  had  commit- 
ted a  technical  violation  of  the  labOT  agree- 
ment by  purchasing  rigid  fiberglass  pipe,  the 
panel  decided  the  Local  Union's  position  was 
somewhat  unreasonable  and  that  the  con- 
tractor should  be  permitted  to  complete  some 
eeven  or  eight  smaU  apartment  projects  for 
which  flberglass  p^e  had  already  been  pur- 
chased.   AcccHtllng    to    the    contractor,    the 
President  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Worken  Inter- 
national Association  advised  the  Local  Union 
that  the  contractor  should  be  permitted  to 
complete  his  existing  Jobs  without  restric- 
tion. 

Quoting  the  contractor;  "I  tocric  a  bath  on 
thoee  next  seven  or  eight  Jobs;  never  have  I 
seen  sheet  metal  worken  work  slower  .     ." 

5.  A  local  roofing  contractor,  having  a  labor 
agreement  with  the  Roofen  Union,  under- 
took to  perform  roofing  mrk.  on  a  high-rise 
complex.  In  his  thirty  yean  in  the  roofing 
business  in  the  Miami  area,  the  contraotor 
had  always  purchased  roofing  sheet  metal 
Items,  Including  stucoo  stops,  gravel  stops, 
and  assorted  flm«Mng«  from  local  distributes* 
unrt  had  InstaUed  theee  Items  on  Job  sites 
utilizing  his  normal  complement  of  Union 
roofen.  When  the  roofing  contractor  began 
his  high-rise  project,  the  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
en Local  Union  decided  that  the  roofing  com- 
pany was  going  to  fabricate  its  own  stops 
and  flashings  rather  than  purchase  them 
from  a  local  distributor  and  that  theee  stofM 
and  flashings  would  be  InstaUed  only  by 
Sheet  Metal  Workers.  Wbsn  the  trntan  deter- 
mined that  the  roofing  contractor  was  taking 


a  hard-noeed  attitude,  it  oommsnoad  a 
harassment  campaigT^  consisting  of  threats 
of  work  stoppages,  demands  for  monetary 
penalties,  and  grievances  seeking  assorted 
damages.  At  one  point,  the  rooOng  eontrastor 
compiled  with  the  Union's  ri emends  for  pay- 
ment of  a  monetary  penalty  for  purohailng 
non-union  aheet  mstal  roofing  materials. 

The  highlight  erf  the  Union's  harassaasnt 
campaign  occurred  when  a  Union  bualXMSS 
agent  advised  the  roofing  oontraetor  that  If 
he  did  not  capitulate  to  the  Union's  dsmaiwie 
the  Union  would  file  "nvose  and  more  griev- 
ance* and  more  and  mora  ebargaa"  and  would 
attempt  to  put  b<Tn  out  of  buslnsaa  as  It 
had  done  with  ocher  oompantes.  incliMllng 
the  roofing  contractor's  brother-in-law. 

Faced  with  the  equaUy  unpalatabJe  alter- 
n*Uvea   of    either    purchasing    sheet   metal 
fabrtcatlcn    equipment    and    hiring    Unkm 
aheet  metal  worken  or  purchasing  the  ma- 
terials in  dispute  from  a  construction  sheet 
BMtal  itiop  at  twice  the  nonnal  prloe,  the 
rocking    contractor    decided    to    resist    the 
Union's  demands  and  seek  reilef  through  the 
procedures  ot  the  National  lAhor  Belatlona 
Board.    (Under   current   prlndplea  of   labor 
law,  private  parties  cannot  proceed  directly 
to  court  to  obtain  injimctlve  rella*  against  a 
labor  organization  In  a  case  of  this  naton.) 
For  some  'i"«TpJ«^"*^  reason,  the  Board,  al- 
though agreeing  with  the  roofing  oontrac- 
tor's  position,  took  many  months  beiors  It 
sought  and  obtained  Injunctive  rtflsf.  Kven 
then,  the  injunctive  relief  applied  only  to 
the  Union's  threats  of  work  stoppagea  and 
did  not  restrict  the  Union  from  filing  haraas- 
ment  grievances  seeking  damages  against  tiie 
roofing  contractor  In  the  amount  at  the  dif- 
ference between   the  purchase  price  of  his 
roofing  sheet  metal  materials  from  his  nor- 
mal supplier  and  the  cost  of  producing  ths 
n^TTv  materials  in  a  Unlcm  aheet  metal  shop 
paying  construction  wages.  Inasmuch  as  the 
roofing  contractor  purchased  substantial  vol- 
ume of  such  products  and  the  appUeatlon  of 
the  aforemerrtloned  formula  would  more  than 
double  his  material  costs,  he  ca{dtulated  to 
ths  Union's  demands,  purchased  sheet  metal 
fabrication    equipment,    and    hired    Sheet 
Metal  Worken.  Ironically,  the  Labor  Board 
over  a  year  Uter.  decided  that  the  Union's 
harasainent  grlevancee  were  Just  as  unlawftO 
as  Its  threats  to  picket  and  engage  tn  work 
stoppages.   (The  decision  of  the  Board  ap- 
pean  in  190  NLRB  No.  13)   TTnfartun«tely. 
even  If  the  Union  elects  to  comply  with  ths 
Board's  declidon  and  permit  the  roofing  con- 
tractor to  resume  purchasing  rather  than 
fabricating   the   subject   sheet  metal  prod- 
ucts, the  contractor  has  already  suffered  e 
year  of  subetantiaUy  Increased  costs  ss  a  re- 
sult of  the  unavalUblllty  of  a  prtvaU  rl^t 
of  enforcement,  Including  InJimctlTe  raUet 
without  the  involvement  of  a  federal  agency. 
6.  At  about  the  same  time  as  the  afore- 
mentioned roofing  material  caae,  the  Sheet 
Metal  Worken  Union  engaged  In  a  boycott 
of  factory-fabricated  products  at  four  major 
federally  assisted  projects.  While  these  proj- 
ects   Involved    hospital    and    airport   rather 
than  residential  construction,  they  are  noted 
here   for   the   purpoee   of   showing   the   ex- 
trmnely   fiagrant    and   unreasonable   natun 
of  the  Union's  product  boycott  acllilttaa 

On  each  of  the  fo»ir  proJecU,  the  dsalgn 
engmeer  specified  certain  high  and  medium 
rtficlency  filter  assembly  units  manufac- 
tured  by  two  out-of-town  manufaottwara. 
These  pre-tested  medium  and  high  etHrtsncy 
fUter  aaeembly  units  were  designed  to  be 
used  In  conjunction  with  specified  lUten 
ranging  In  efficiency  from  30%  to  90%.  (The 
average  low  efficiency  filter— eg.,  household 
filter,  haa  an  efficiency  rating  at  leas  than 
10%.)  According  to  the  design  sngtnsers. 
theee  specified  factory-fabrleated  «Ker  a^ 
setnbly  units  had  to  be  installed  at  Ike  air- 
port Job  because  previoualy  Installed  low 
efficiency  filter  systems  had  been  incapable 
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o(  bandllng  tl>«  extwsne  •it  pollution  »t  Um 
atraort  »Bd  propMly  protactlng  the  tXr  con- 
dttloBt&c  unit!  from  fbiiUac.  With  re«p«ct  to 
th«  boapttAl  Joba,  the  q>eel&l  factory-fabrl- 
o»t«d  high  «nd  madlozn  •fllelency  filter  m- 
aacaUr  \miu  w«r«  neemiiry  to  filter  out 
minute  partlclee,  including  bacteria,  before 
they  reached  the  crttlc»l  ho^ttal  »reM. 

TTpon  taepectlng  the  filter  Meembiy  units 
after  receipt  by  the  sheet  metal  contractor 
and  prkw  to  installation,  the  Union  repre- 
■entatlvea  and  members  determined  that  they 
did    not   bear   yeDow    Sheet    Metal    Workers 
Union    labela   IndlcatlT©   of    fabrication    by 
memben   of  the   Sheet   Bietal  Workers  In- 
tematlonal   Aaeoclatlon   recetrlng   conatmc- 
tlon  wages.  In  fact,  both  manufacturers  were 
"union" — one  having  a  contract  with  a  pro- 
ductlc»i   local   of  the   Sheet  Btetal  Workers 
Intematl<»al    Association   and    the   other   a 
contract    with    the    United    Auto    Workers. 
Baaed  on  the  fact  that  the  filter  aasemMy 
unit*  lacked  the  "proper"  union  label,  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local  Union  took  the 
poeltlon  that  no  Installations  would  be  made 
at  the  respective  Job  sites  unless  the  sheet 
metal  contractors  paid  a  substantial  mone- 
tary penalty.  ( The  formula  to  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  penalty  was  as 
follows:    The  difference  between  the  wages 
paid  to  local  construction  sheet  metal  work- 
ers and  the  wages  paid  by  the  manufact\irer 
to   his  production  employees  multiplied  by 
the  hours  It  would  have  taken  for  local  con- 
struction Sheet  Bdetal  WcM-kers  to  field  fabri- 
cate the  units.) 

After  experiencing  aboxrt  two  weeks'  of  the 
Union's  refusal  to  InstaU  the  filter  assembly 
units,  one  of  the  two  sheet  metal  contrac- 
tors invrrfved  capitulated  and  paid  the  pen- 
alty demanded  by  the  Union.  The  other  con- 
tractors stubbornly  refused  to  comply  with 
the  Union's  outrageous  demands  and  elected 
to  await  the  outcome  of  Labor  Board  charges 
filed    by    the    manufacturers    against    the 
Union.  In  the  meantime,  live  months  elapsed 
before    the    filter   assembly    units    were    in- 
stalled. Even  then,  they  were  Installed  only 
after   the   Labor  Board   advised   the   Union 
that   It   would   seek   Injunctive  relief  baaed 
on   the  charges   filed  by   the  manufacturer 
many    months    before    the    units   were    In- 
stalled. 

The  ironv  of  the  case  Is  that  the  Union 
claimed  that  it  had  a  right  to  fabricate  the 
high  and  medium  efflciency  filter  eisBembly 
units  at  conitruct'.on  wage  rates.  Tet.  none 
cf  the  local  contractors  had  the  expensive 
tools,  dies,  and  testing  equipment  necessary 
to  fabricate  such  units  and  guarantee  that 
thev  performed  as  specified  by  the  design 
engineer  To  purchase  the  type  of  testing 
equipment  and  hire  the  quality-control  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  guarantee  the  efficiency 
of  the  units  (as  did  the  ou:-Qf-town  manu- 
facturers) specified  by  the  engineer  would 
Involve  an  expenditure  of  many  thousands 
cf  dollars. 

7.  In  March.  1973.  at  about  the  same  time 
the  Labor  Board  was  finding  that  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  Local  Union  had  engaged  In 
Illegal  product  boycott  activities  In  both  the 
roofing  material  and  the  filter  assembly  \inlt 
cases,    the   Union    struck   again.   This   time, 
the    Union    claimed    that    certain    kitchen 
eqxUoment  purchased  by  an  owner-developer 
for  "installation    at    a    hlgh-riae    apartment 
project    had    been    made    by    an    "Inferior 
union".  The  Union  directed  Its  members  not 
to  Install  the  kitchen  equipment  and  pick- 
eted the  project  causing  a  complete  cessation 
of  operation"!.  As  the  "price"  for  Installation, 
the  Union  demanded  that  the  contractor  pay 
a  penalty  of  25c  for  each  pound  of  kitchen 
equipment  purchased.  When  It  became  ap- 
paraat  that  tb«  Sheet  Metal  Workers  wovild 
not  UtataU  the  kitchen  equipment,  the  equip- 
ment  was   stored   In  a  vacant   area   of   the 
building. 


A  few  weeks  later,  the  general  contractor 
decided  that  preparation  must  be  made  to 
Install  the  kitchen  eoulpment  with  or  with- 
out the  Sheet  Metal'  Workers.  Accordingly, 
supervisory    personnel    Installed    some    tap- 
outs  (le.,  Unks  to  the  duct  exhaust  system) 
to   prepare  for  installation  of  the  kitchen 
hoods,  which  were  Included  In  the  boycotted 
kitchen  equipment.  The  next  day,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  persons,  thus  far  unknown,  had 
poured  acid  over  the  klt<aien  counter  tops 
and  had  smashed  and  scratched  the  hoods 
and  refrigeration  equipment.  Colncldentally, 
when  the  manufacturer  sent  a  crew  to  the 
Job  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  salvage 
and    repair    the    damaged    eqvUpment.    the 
Union  reinstated  Its  picketing,  which  It  had 
earlier  removed  once  It  became  apparent  that 
the   kitchen   equipment   could    not   be    In- 
stalled. Once  again,  all  of  the  crafts  refused 
to  cross  the  picket  line  and  the  Job  was  com- 
pletely shut  down.  The  picketing  continued 
untu  the  manufacturer's  repair  crew  was  re- 
moved from  the  Job  and  Labor  Board  charges 
were    filed.    Damages    resulting    from    the 
Umon's  actions  may  run  as  high  as  $100.- 
000.00 

Apart  from  the  ad  hoa  product  boycotts 
and  restrictive  work  practices  engaged  In  by 
the  Union  It  should  be  noted  that  the  base 
labor  agreement  Itself  contains  numerous 
clauses  which  restrict  the  contractor's  abU- 
Ity  to  utilize  cost-saving  materials,  methods 
Und  procedure.  (A  copy  Of  the  labor  agree- 
ment Is  attached  as  Exhibit  "A".)  Examples 
of  such  clauses  are  the  fallowing: 

A.  Article  n— Section  2:  This  clause  states 
that  the  sheet  metal  contractor  can  only 
purchase  sheet  metal  material  "claimed"  by 
the  Union  from  manufactiu^rs,  who  pay  their 
employees  wages  eq-olvalant  to  the  construc- 
tion rate  of  $10.00  per  hour.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  no  manufactujera,  who  pay  their 
employees  $10.00  per  hour,  the  practical  im- 
pact of  the  clause  Is  that  almost  every  local 
sheet  metal  contractor  has  been  forced  to 
become  a  manufacturer,  to  purchase  expen- 
sive shop  equipment,  and  to  hire  large  num- 
bers of  shop  Sheet  Metal  Workers  at  the 
$10.00  an  hour  construction  rate  in  order  to 
produce  sheet  metal  products,  which  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere  at  10  to  60%  of  the 
contractor's  cost. 

B.  Article  VIH — Section  3 :  This  clause  per- 
mits purchase   of  some   prefabricated   sheet 
metal  products  from  companies  having  con- 
tracts with  production  locals  of  the  Sheet 
Metal    Workers     International     Assoclatloa , 
but  expresslv  limits  the  use  of  prefabricated 
pipe  and  fittings  to  slngle-famUy  residences. 
According   to  local   contractors,   the   use  of 
purchased,  fabricated  pipe  and  fittings  would 
result  In  a  substantial  reduction  of  coets  on 
most  federally  assisted  projects.  Fcr  example, 
the    purchase    of    three-Inch    pipe    from    a 
manufacturer  would  cost  about  15f  per  foot, 
whUe   the   same   pipe   fabricated   In   a   local 
construction  shop  would  cost  about  45<J   a 
foot.  Slmllarlv.  elbows  can  be  purchased  at 
27«    a    unit.    whUe    local    construction    shop 
fabrication  would  cost  $1.80  to  $2.50  a  unit 
or  six  to  eight  times  the  avaUable  purchase 
price.   In   addition  to  the  savings  resrltlng 
from  the  purchase  of  the  fabricated  pipe  and 
fittings,  the  p>.u-chaBed  pipe  Is  avaUable  In 
lengths  desired  by  the  contractor,  but  slmQar 
construction  shop  fabricated  pipe  comes  only 
In  very  short  lengths.  Thus,  where  construc- 
tion shop  fabricated  pipe  Is  used,  dWerent 
pieces  of  pipe  must  be  taped  and  screwed  to- 
gether at  the  Job  site  in  order  to  achieve  the 
desired  length.  This  results  In  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  cne-half  a  man  ho\u- 
(I.e.,  $5.00  at  the  curret;t  construction  rate) 
to  prepare  foe  the  installation  of  eight  to 
ten  feet  of  pipe. 

C.  Article  XXX:  This  clause  requires  the 
sheet  metal  oontractor  to  bid  and  perform 
any  and  all  the  general  contractors  and/or 


owners  work,  which  the  Union  is  claiming 
or  can  claim  sis  sheet  metal  work,  even  if 
the  general  contractor  does  not  desire  tlu 
sheet  metal  contractor  to  perform  acme  of 
this  work.  This  clause  restricts  the  genersl 
contractor's    right    to    effect    economies   by 
purchasing  prefabricated  products  and  or  uti- 
lizing   other    crafts    and   subcontractors  to 
perform  work,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  eliminating  the  need  for  additional  sheet 
metal  work.  For  example,  the  general  cot- 
tractor  on  a  military  barracks  project,  de- 
cided that  he  could  avoid  having  to  lay  cer- 
tain sheet  metal  duct  work  in  a  given  area 
because    his    union    carpenters    had    con- 
structed a  double   celling,   which  could  be 
used  to  convey  air  from  the  air  conditioning 
units  to  the  individual  rooms  in  the  barracks. 
The  Sheet  Metal  Workers  took  the  position 
that   the   double   celling  should  have  been 
built   by  Its  members  and  the  sheet  metal 
contractor  had  violated  the  labor  agreement 
(although  he  had  never  been  Invited  to  bid 
the  disputed  work).  Another  defect  of  thli 
clause  Is  that  the  sheet  metal  contractor  can- 
not restrict  his  bid  to  the  work,  which  tu 
Is    ca^pable    of    performing    profitably,    effl- 
clently,  and  economically.  By  the  same  token, 
the  general  contractor  knows  that  If  he  does 
not  assign  almost  anything  that  can  even 
remotely  be  considered  sheet  metal  work  or 
a   substitute   thereof,   he   runs  the   risk  of 
"trouble"  from  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

D.  Article  XXXI:  This  clause  severely  re- 
stricts the  use  of  flexible  hose.  Flexible  hose 
has  practical  application  La  situations  where 
wiring  and  other  hardware  set  in  a  celling 
makes  It  difficult  to  utlllie  straight  metal 
duct  work  and  rigid  elbow  fittings.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  use  of  flexible  hose  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  extensive  lay-out  work 
and  fabrication  of  costly  fittings  and  angled 
duct  work.  Further,  there  Is  a  substantial 
savings  In  Installation  costs  Inasmuch  as 
the  flexible  hose  is  easily  bent  on  the  Joo  site 
to  circumvent  the  celling  obstacles  encoun- 
tered. 

We  submit  that  there  can  be  no  valid  con- 
tention that  restrictive  work  practices  and 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  prefabricated  prod- 
ucts are  more  than  oftset  by  the  increassd 
productivity  of  the  Individual  Union  mem- 
bers at  the  Job  site.  In  thin  regard,  one  sheet 
metal   contractor  recently   advised   us  that 
six  years  ago  his  Union  Sheet  Metal  Worker* 
earning    from    $6,000.00    to    $7,000.00    could 
make  complete  fiberglass  duct  pipe  Installa- 
tions in  eight  houses  In  the  course  of  a  40- 
hour   work  week.   The   same   worker   today 
earns  $16,000.00  to  $18,000.00  a  year,  works  a 
35-hour  work  week,  and   Installs  only  four 
homes  In  a  week.   (Other  contractors  point 
out  that  the  seven-hour  a  day  Sheet  Metal 
Worker   physically   works  only   4''2    hours  a 
day  Inasmuch  as  he  spends  2 '4  hours  a  day 
eating  lunch,  taking  coffee  brealss,  washing 
up.  and  loading  and  unloading  his  tools.  Of 
course,  should  he  be  "forced"  to  wOTk  beyond 
the  seven-hour  work  day,  he  must  be  com- 
pensated  at   the   rate   of  $20.00   per  hour.) 
Should  there  be  any  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  distinguished  Subcom- 
mittee that  there  exists  a  productivity  crtees 
In  the  construction  Industry,  both  the  FKC- 
SMCA  and  the  AQC  Invite  each  of  you.  at 
your  convenience,  to  participate  In  a  guided, 
visual   tour  of  South   Horlda  construction 
Job  sites. 

In  summary,  the  Associations  believe  that 
there  exists  no  Justification  for  restrictive 
work  practices  and  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  prefabricated  materials.  From  our  eipe- 
rlence,  these  restriction*  result  In  substan- 
tially Increased  costs  In  aU  types  of  construc- 
tion. Including  federally  assisted  resldentUl 
projects.  Accordingly,  we  endorse  and  sup- 
port  S.  S373  as  an  appropriate  and  necessary 
measiire  to  Increase  productivity  In  our  In- 
dtistry. 


Exumrr  "A" 


1969-72     AOMMMMXMT 

,  Entered  into  between  Florida  Bart  Com* 
flh^T  Metal  contractors  A««>clatlDn  Inc. 
^\Zt  Metal  Work«,  in^ia^ 
AaioclaUon  Local  Union  No.  338,  Dada. 
^J^^Jard  and  Monroe  Counties,  Fla.) 

STAOTABD  rOBM  Of  UNIOM  AOMKMKrr 

Sheet  Metal,   Roofing,   VenUla^ng  and  Air 
^^mditioning  Contracting  DivUione  of  the 
Comvnuition  Industry 
Agreement  entered   into   ^lis   m  «l»y^ 
T.-tfiftS     by    and    between   Florida   Baat 
JSt  sSt  iLtal  contractors  A-oci.«^ 
h^Sn^  referred  to  as  the  Bmployer,  and 
SSi^^"23  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Worki«^ 
T^Srnatlonal    Association,     hereinafter    re- 
S^^as  the  union  for  Dade.  Broward 
and  Monroe  Counties,  Florida. 
Article  I 
Section  1.  This  agreement  covers  the  ra»B 
01  pay,  rules  and  working  ««»^*^,  °'.^ 
emplovees  of   the  employer  engaged  In  but 
'TS^ted  to  the    (a)    °^^«»<=,^^«'',^^^'- 
^lon.  assembling,  handUng.  erection,  lustal- 
Sftlon     dismantling,    conditioning,    adjust- 
^nt    alteration,  repairmg  and  aer^clng  or 
all  ferrous  or  nonXerrous  metal  work  of  UB. 
No    10   gauge   or   lU  equivalent   or   Ughter 
S^uge  aldlu  other  materl^used  In  Ueu 
Sa^f   and   all   alr-veyor   systems   and   air 
Smg  systems  regardless  of  material  used 
^dmg  the  setting  of  aU  '^^P^l^J^ 
aU  reinforcements  in  connection  therewith 
ibi  aU  lagging  over  inaulatlon  and  aU  duct 
Uog;  ^c)  testing  and  balancing  of  all  a^- 
handlinK  equipment  and  duct  work;   (d)  tne 
^^on  of   aU   shop   and   field   sketches 
Ssedln  fabrication  and  erection.  Including 
thoee  taken  from  original  architectural  and 
engmeering  drawing  or  sketches,  wid  (e)  ail 
oSer   work   Included    In   the    jurlsdicUona^ 
claims  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Intematl^al 
Asaociation,     See     Addenda     article     XXX. 

XXXI,  AND  xxxn. 

ArUcle  n 
Section  1.  No  Kmployer  ahaU  suboontxact 
or  assign  any  of  the  work  d«»crlb«l  herein 
which  is  to  be  performed  at  a  job  site  to 
any  contractor,  subcontractor  or  othar  per- 
son or  party  who  falls  to  agree  In  writing  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  en«)loyment 
contained  herein  Including,  without  limita- 
tions, those  relating  to  tinion  security,  ratas 
of  pay  and  working  condlUona,  hirliig  and 
other  matters  covered  hereby  for  the  dtira- 
tlon  of  the  project. 

SecUon  2.  Subject  to  other  appUcabie 
provisions  of  this  Agreemwit,  the  Kmployer 
agrees  that  when  subcontracting  for  pre- 
fahrlcatlon  of  materials  covered  herein,  such 
prefabrlcatlon  shall  be  subcontracted  to  fab- 
ricators who  pay  their  employees  engaged  in 
such  fabrication  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage  for  comparable  sheet  metal  fabrica- 
tion, as  established  under  provisions  of  this 
Agreement. 

Article  ni 
Section  1.  The  BSnployer  agrees  that  none 
but  journeymen  and  apprentice  sheet  metal 
workers  shall  be  employed  on  any  work  de- 
scribed m  Article  I. 

AjmcLS  vm 
Section  1.  The  Tninimnm  rate  of  wages  for 
Journeymen  sheet  metal  workers  covered  by 
this  Agreement  when  employed  In  a  shop  or 
on  a  Job  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Union 
to  perform  any  work  specified  In  Article  I  of 
this  Agreement  shaU  be  » per  hour,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  specified  In  Se/Mon  2  of 
this  Article.  (See  Addenda  Article  XIV) 

Section  2.  On  all  work  tpocWad  In  Article 
I  of  this  Agreement,  fabricated  and/or  as- 
sembled by  Journeymen  sheet  metal  workers 
and/or  apprentices  within  the  Jurtedtctlon 
of  this  Union,  or  elsewhere,  for  sreotlon  and/ 


or  installartion  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  Local  Union  afflllatad  wl«»  8J»et  lIAtal 
Workera'  International  Aasodatlan,  wboaa  «•- 
tabllahad  wage  scale  Is  hlgbar  than  the  wage 
scale  spealfied  In  this  Agraamant,  tba  higher 
wag*  scale  of  the  Job  slta  Union  shall  ba  paid 
to  the  Journeymen  emplo/ed  on  aucb  work  in 
the  home  shop  or  sent  to  the  Job  slta. 

Section  3.  The  provisions  of  Section  2  of 
this  Article,  Section  2  of  Article  II  and  Sec- 
tion 1  of  Article  m  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  for  sale  to  the  trade  or  pur- 
chass  of  the  following  Items: 

1.  VentUators 

3.  Louvers 

3.  Automatic  fire  dampen 

4.  Radiator  and  air  conditioning  imlt  en- 

closurea 

5.  Fabricated  pipe  and  fittings  for  residen- 
tial installations  only 

S.  Mining  (attenuation)  boxes 

7.  Plastic  skylights 

8.  Air  dlflusers,  grilles,  registers 

9.  Sound  attenuators 
Section  4.  The  provision  of  Section  2  of  thla 

Article  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  manu- 
facture for  sale  to  the  trade  or  purchase  of 
PI^ENUMS — Double  wall  panel*  for  use  in 
construction  of  air  housing. 

Section  5.  Except  as  provided  In  Sections  3 
and  6  of  this  Article,  the  Bmployar  agrees  that 
Journeymen  sheet  metal  workers  hired  out- 
side of  the  territorial  jurladlotlDn  of  tbla 
Agreement  shall  receive  tha  wage  seal*  and 
working  conditions  of  the  local  Agrsamant 
covering  the  territory  in  which  such  work  la 
performed  or  supervlsed- 

Sectlon  6.  When  the  Bmployer  has  any 
work  specified  In  Article  I  of  this  Agreement 
to  be  perfonnad  outside  of  the  area  oowared 
by  this  Agreement  and  within  th»  area  oov- 
ered  by  another  Agreement  with  anotbtf 
union  affiliated  with  the  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers' International  Association  and  quallflad 
sheet  metal  workers  are  available  to  such 
area,  he  may  send  no  mora  than  two  (3) 
sheet  metal  work«8  per  Job  Into  such  area  to 
perform  any  work  which  the  Bmployer  deema 
necessary,  both  of  whom  shall  be  from  •  •  • 
.  •  •  •  • 

Section  4.  It  la  agreed  by  both  parties  to 
this  Agreement  that  If  the  party  of  the  first 
part  ^ Sheet  Metal  Contractors)  Is  unable 
or  refuses  to  figure  work  that  belongs  to 
the  members  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workere' 
IntematloiuU  Aaeoclatlon,  that  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workere'  Local  Union  No.  338  has  the 
right  to  place  sheet  metal  workers  on  these 
Jobs.  In  order  that  the  Sheet  Metal  Contrac- 
tors' may  be  fumninr  with  all  types  of  work 
which  has  been  given  the  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers' by  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department,  Local  Union  No.  228  shaU  fur- 
nish the  party  of  the  first  part  with  a  copy 
of  these  awards. 

Section  6.  The  Union  agrees  to  furnish 
weekly  to  the  Health  and  Welfare  Trustees, 
the  names  of  all  Employers  to  which  it  fur- 
nished men.  whether  under  the  terms  of  this 
Agreement  or  otherwise. 

Article  XXX 
Section  1.  It  is  expressly  agreed  and  to- 
cludsd  herein,  tot  the  purpose  of  more  ape- 
clflcally  but  not  by  any  means  a  limitation, 
that  the  following  supplement  to  Article  I 
of  the  Standard  Form  of  Union  Agreement 
shall  be  amended  to  Include  the  furnishing 
of  all  integral  oomponents  and  any  and  all 
necessary  fabrication. 

Section  2.  The  amployer.  when  accepting 
any  contract  or  authorisation  to  perform  any 
Job  site  or  project  work  under  the  trade 
jurlHllctlon  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  In- 
ternational Asaociation.  shall  be  required  to 
bid  to  a  lump  sum  and  man  all  of  the  work 
on  that  Individual  portion  of  the  Job,  or  on 
that  individual  portion  of  ttia  oonstruotloB 
project,  which  embraces  and  ixiclxUles  tha 
fabrication  on  the   Job  and  Inatallatlon  of 


all  maiariais  and  work  that  oomes  wlthto 
the  trade  Jurisdiction  of  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
era'  International  Association. 

Section  3.  If  all  of  the  work  on  that  Indi- 
vidual Portion  of  the  construction  projact  as 
defined  to  Sectton  (2)  above  Is  not  awarded 
to  the  Bmployer.  then  the  Employer  shall 
not  accept  a  contract  to  perform  a  lesser 
portion  of  the  work  on  that  construction 
project. 

Section  4.  The  totant  of  this  pnnvtslon 
shall  toclude  and  extend  to  all  work  within 
the  trade  Jurisdiction  of  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
«rs'  International  AsBOclatlon  which  re- 
quires a  composite  crew  under  International 
Agreemente.  or  under  local  agreement*,  with 
other  International  Asaociatlons,  'jr  with 
other  Local  Unions,  and  the  fact  that  an- 
other union  may  be  aaslgned  part  of  the 
work  shall  not  excuse  the  employer  from 
falling  to  bid  as  outlined  above  and  Insist 
on  the  right  to  bid  fw  such  todivldual  por- 
tion of  the  work.  Job  or  oontract. 

Section  5.  The  fallture  of  the  general  con- 
tractor, owner,  or  other  employer  from  whom 
the  employer  hereunder  receives  his  oontract 
or  right  to  bid  to  grant  the  entire  Individ- 
ual portion  of  the  contract  to  this  employer 
shall  not  excuse  the  employer  hereunder 
from  observing  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Article. 

Section  6.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  con- 
oamlng  the  application  of  this  provlalon  of 
the  oontract.  Bustoess  Manager  and  BUBtoess 
Representatives  of  the  Union,  shall  be  al- 
lowed, upon  request  to  examine  the  con- 
tract or  contracts  tovolved,  the  purchase 
order  or  tovolce  or  any  other  document  for 
the  purchase  or  manufacture  of  disputed 
woric  or  materials. 

Section  7.  No  Employer  shall  accept  or 
perform  work  covered  by  this  Agreement,  on 
any  construction  project,  from  any  Con- 
tractor whose  prime  bustoess  Is  merhanlrml 
or  sheet  metal  work,  unless  the  Contractor 
has  a  collective  bargalntog  agreement  with 
this  Union . 
Definitions : 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement,  a  single 
dwelling  residence  home:  Shall  not  toclude 
high  rise  apartments,  condominium  apart- 
ments, industrial  or  conunerclal  buildtogs 
or  any  other  buildings  of  similar  types. 

The  word  lump  used  to  Article  XXX  Sec- 
tion 2  shall  be  defined  as  Definition  2-B  of 
lump  by  Webster's  new  Collegiate  Dictionary, 
oopyrtght  1966,  Q  &  C  Merrlam  Company. 
The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
whole  aggregation,  collection  lot  "as  taken 

\n  the  lump."  

The  woTCl  individual  used  to  Article  XXX 
Sections  3.  3.  4,  5  shall  be  defined  as  (a) 
not  divisible,  (b)  inseparable,  (c)  Identical, 
by  Webster's  new  CoUeglate  Dictionary,  copy- 
right  1956.  Q  St  C  Mezrlam  Company.  Tha 

Riveralde  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  

The  word  portion  tised  to  Article  XXX 
Sections  2.  3,  4,  6  rtiall  be  defined  as  (a) 
an  allottad  part,  by  Webstar's  new  Collegiate 
Dictionary,  copy  right  1996,  G  &  C  Marrlam 
Company,  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement  and  for 
the  purpose  of  lump  sum  blddtog,  todivldual 
portion  shaU  be  an  allotted  part  of  a  Job 
or  project  site  that  is  not  divisible  to  any 
manner. 

Air  oondltlonmg.  ventilation,  and/or  ex- 
haust systems  together  shall  all  be  considered 
one  individual  portion  of  a  Job  or  project 
site. 

The  fabrication  and  installation  of  all 
f^mhingn  metal  skylights,  scuppers,  pitch 
pans,  roof  expansion  Jotate,  guttera  (exclud- 
ing half  round)  and  downspouts  together 
shall  all  be  considered  one  tadlvldtial  portion 
of  a  Job  or  project  site. 

For  tbB  purpose  of  this  Agreement  a  shop 
Is  a  sheet  metel  bMAttees  tli«t  la  propwiy 
r.'ii  -fjt'*^  .•-"■■re; 
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equipped  and  manned  to  fabricate  materUla 
for  any  glren  Job. 

Article  XXXI 

Rule*  governing  u*e  of  conduit  and  flexible 
boa«  for  supply  aad/or  return  syatema  and 
fabricated  items. 

(a)  General: 

1.  Tbe  u»e  of  conduit  and  flexible  hoee  la 
divided  Into  two  categorlee. 

A.  Airtight  (high  pressure) 

B.  Conventional 

a.  The  clasalflcatlon  of  a  system,  for  this 
purpose,  will  not  be  determined  by  static 
pressure  or  velocity,  but  rather  by  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

A.  A  high  pressure  system  will  have  air- 
tight duct  work  of  special  construction.  It 
will  be  made  airtight  by  mechanical  mean* 
such  as  welding,  gasketlng  and/ or  caulking. 

B.  In  addition,  for  a  system  to  be  consid- 
ered high  pressure  it  must  have  pressure 
reduction  devices  such  as  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Pressure  reducing  valve  with  lined  duct. 

b.  Preaaure  reducing  valve  with  sound  trap. 

c.  Attenuation  box  with  pressure  reducing 
valve. 

d.  Double  duct,  or  mixing  box  with  valves. 

e.  Peripheral  hlch  velocity  system. 

3.  Any  supply  system  that  does  not  have 
both  airtight  construction  and  a  preasure 
reduction  device  will  be  considered  a  con- 
ventlonal  system. 

4.  The  requirements  In  Paragraph  No.  2 
above,  refer  to  both  supply  and  return  sys- 
tem*, except  In  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned, a  high  velocity  return  system  muat 
have  metal  flues  or  metal  rtaera  to  be  con- 
sidered high  preaaure,  and  be  of  airtight  con- 
struction to  qualify. 

( b ) .  Conventional  systems : 

1.  The  use  of  conduit  la  not  permitted  In  a 
conventional  system. 

3.  Flex  Hoee  shaU  not  replace  the  fabri- 
cated fitting  and/or  flttlnga  at  the  outlet, 
and  shall  not  exceed  seven  (7)  feet  In  length 
m  any  one  branch  or  take-off  line. 

3.  Flex  Hoee  shall  not  be  used  as  a  trunk 
line  of  any  system. 

4.  Flex  Hose  shall  not  be  used  on  primary 
air.  flesh  air.  or  exhaust  systems. 


CONSUMER  PROTEXTTION  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMKIfDlIBNTS  IfOB.  1578  THBOtlQH  IBOt 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EKVIN  submitted  26  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  3970)  to  establish  a  Coimcll  of 
Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent Consumer  Protection  Asency, 
and  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants,  in 
order  to  protect  aiid  serve  the  interests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
AMKfoiixNTa  Noe.  leos  TBMOuma  leoe 

( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  «S.  3970) ,  supra. 


IMI»ORTATION  OP  DPHOI£TERY 

REGULATORS — AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMXirr  iro.  isoa 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  simply  a  needed  clarifica- 
tion of  the  tariff  schedules.  "Hie  pr(H>oeed 
chacges  would  not  eesult  in  any  modi- 
fications of  present  duty  rates. 


Antifriction  bearings  are  vital  to  the 
national  security.  Space  vehicles,  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  submarines,  and  tanks  are 
Inoperable  without  ball  and  roller  bear- 
ings. There  is  no  one  who  seriously  ques- 
tions the  paramount  role  of  bearings  as 
the  controlling  element  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  practically  every  item  of  defense 
hardware  which  has  moving  parts — in 
truth,  bearings  are  the  basic  "pacing 
components." 

All  segments  of  the  domestic  bearing 
industry  are  being  severely  attacked  by 
imports.  While  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  other  administrative  agencies  are 
able  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  this 
penetration  for  most  bearings  the  seg- 
ment made  up  of  mounted  or  housed 
bearings  was  inadvertentlj'  left  indefinite 
when  the  tariff  schedules  were  enacted. 
Amendment  No.  1602  to  HJl.  640  will 
remedy  this  situation. 

The  Departments  of  State,  Commerce, 
Treasury,  Labor,  and  Office  of  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
have  all  offered  no  objections. 

Further  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  explanatory  Tariff  Commission 
report  on  HJl.  10385,  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  which  is  identical  to  my 
amendment,  except  for  a  technical 
change  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

RXPORT     TO     THX     COMMITTEE     ON     WAYS     AND 
MKAMS,  HOTJBX  or  REPREaENTAirVES.  ON  HJl. 

10386.    92d   Congress,    A    Box     "To     Make 

Specific  F>rovisions  rot  Ball  or  Roller 
Bearing  Pillow  Block.  Flange  Take-Up. 
Cabttudce,  and  Hanger  TjNrrs  in  the  Tariit 

SCHEOTTUS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES" 

The  bill.  If  enacted,  would  amend  the  ex- 
isting provisions  In  Part  4J  of  Schedule  6  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(TSU8)  reUtlng  to  baU  and  roller  bearings. 
The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a  special 
provision  for  certain  ball  and  roller  bearing 
units  which  presently  are  clasalflable  in  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  tauilff  schedules. 

The  domeetlc  producers  of  the  bearing 
units  In  question,  on  whose  behalf  the  bill 
was  introduced,  are  primarily  interested  In 
providing  for  these  bearing  units  In  a  single 
provision  to  enable  Etdequate  statistical  re- 
porting with  reepect  to  imports. 

Speclfloally,  the  bearing  units  involved  are 
ball  or  roller  bearings  assembled  into  so- 
called  pillow  block,  flange,  take-up,  cartridge, 
and  hanger  mounts  or  holders.  These  mounts 
or  holders,  sometimes  also  referred  to  as 
housings,  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
ball  or  roller  bearings  in  aertaln  general  typee 
of  application.  Comparable  mounts  or  hold- 
ers are  ueed  for  other  typee  of  bearings,  such 
as  sleeve  bearings,  which  do  not  use  balls  or 
rollers;  however,  the  mounts  or  hcdders  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  are  clearly  dlatingulshable  in 
that  the  holders  designed  for  ball  or  rollw 
bearings  are  machined  to  baslcaUy  different 
holding  conflguratlons  than  are  thoee  for 
other  types  of  bearings. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  principle 
types  of  b«ai  or  roller  bearing  holders,  dom- 
eatloaUy  produced  and  imported,  are  the  pil- 
low block  and  flange  types,  such  typee  prob- 
ably acoountlng  for  75  to  86  pkeroent  of  con- 
sumption, although  precise  data  are  not 
available.  It  Is  estimated  that  domestic  pro- 
duction of  all  types  of  these  bearing  units 


approximates  88  million  dollars.  There  an 
known  imports  at  pUlow  block  unlU  under 
item  680.50  of  the  TSUS,  and  under  Item 
680.90  for  other  typee  of  bearing  uniu.  It  U 
possible  that  bearing  units  are  claaslflable  in 
other  provisions  as  well,  altbough  exact  in- 
formation on  this  point  is  not  available.  The 
best  eetlmate  of  the  voiume  of  Imports,  which 
may  be  far  from  accurate,  is  In  the  range  of 
three  to  fo\ir  million  dollars. 

After  consideration  of  samples  and  descrip- 
tive catalogues  recently  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  industry  representatives.  It  Is 
believed  that  technical  improvement  can  be 
made  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill  with  respect 
to  the  description  of  the  products  Intended  to 
be  covered.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  purpoaat 
of  the  bin  (sees.  2  and  3)  could  beet  be  oar> 
rled  out  if  It  were  amended  so  that  the  pro- 
visions m  the  TSUS  for  ball  or  roller  bearings 
litems  680  33-36)  would  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows  (new  language  italic)  : 


tl8U.33 
«8a34 

eso.is 


'jso.ae 


680.37 


Ball  or  roller  bearings, 
including  such  I  tarings 
with  iutpgral  .shiifts, 
and  including  »«cA  bear- 
ingi  trhether  or  tint 
attembUd  tnio  piUow 
b'ock,  flaiigt,  lake-iip, 
cartriagt,  and  handier 
mountt  or  holdert.  all 
the  foregoing  and  parts 
thereof: 

Ball  liearings  etc... 
If  ("tuiadlaii  etc- 
Btaringt  nttrmbled 
into  pillmt  block, 
fionfe,  take-up. 
eartTtd(x.  and 
Kauger  luoun'f  or 
holdert,  and  partt 
thereof. 

If  Canadian 
article  and 
original  motor- 
vehicle  eguip- 
laent  tue 
headnoU  I,  part 
ijB.tchedttUe).. 

Other - ; 

If  Caimdisn  etc | 


0.6%  ad  '  46%  ad 
vuL  I      vaL 


Free. 


The  rates  of  duty  for  the  proposed  Item 
680.36  are  the  same  as  the  rates  for  Items 
680.80  and  680.90  under  which,  as  Indicated 
above  ball  and  roller  bearing  units  are  known 
to  be  Imported. 

The  above-suggested  changes  in  section  2 
and  3  of  the  bill  would  require  a  further  con- 
forming  amendment  of  section  1.  The  su- 
perior heading  for  Item  680.50  should  be 
amended  by  Inserting  aftar  "pillow  blocks" 
and  before  the  "."  the  fallowing:  "(except 
ball  or  roller  bearing  pillow  blocks) ". 


FREE    ENTRY    OF    CARILLON    FOR 
MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY- 

AMENDMENT 

AKKNDICENT    NO.    160T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  3786)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for 
the  use  of  Marquette  University.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    ItO.    8SS 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Sn- 
vENs)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  895  to  H.R.  1.  This  sunendment 
would  provide  persons  65  or  older  a 
phased  annual  tax  credit  of  up  to  $300  for 


property  taxes  or  rent  paid  on  their 

T1«^ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS  ON  LEQIS- 
LATIVE  REVIEW  OP  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OP  LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
requires  Senate  committees  to  make  re- 
ports "not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
odd-numbered  year"  of  their  activities 
during  the  previous  Congress  in  review- 
ing the  "application,  administration 
and  executlOTi  of  those  laws  or  parts  of 
laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee." 

In  an  effort  to  assist  committees  in 
complying  with  section  118a  of  the  act, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Cwigresslonal 
Operations  has  sent  to  each  committee 
chairman  information  on  the  legislative 
background  of  this  secticaa.  This  infor- 
mation will  be  extremely  helpful  in  the 
preparation  of  these  reports,  and,  th««- 
fore,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Mktcalf)  ,  tJie  vice  chsdrman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

8«c.  118(a)  Legislative  Review  bt  Standing 
Committees  (Sknate) 

A.    TEXT 

Sec.  lis.   (a)  (1)   Section  186  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganlaatlon  Act  of  1»46  (3  U.S.C. 
l90d)  is  amended  to  read  a*  follows: 
"Legislative  Review  by  Senate  Standing 

Commttteee 
Sec.  136.  (a)  In  order  to  aasUt  the  Senate 
In— 

"(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  application,  admlnUtratloin,  and 
execution  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Oon- 
gress,  and 

"(2)  its  formvilatlon,  oonslderatlon.  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  in  thoee  laws,  and  of  such  additional 
legislation,  as  may  be  neceeeary  or  a^iro- 
priate, 

each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  abaU 
review  and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
appllcaUon,  administration,  and  execution  of 
thoee  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  which  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee. 

"(b)  Bach  standing  oammlttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  submit,  not  later  than  March  31 
of  each  odd-numbered  year  beginning  on 
and  after  January  1,  19713,  to  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  tiiat  committee 
under  this  section  during  the  Oongreas  etnd- 
Ing  at  noon  on  January  3  at  such  yettf. 

"(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate." 

(2)  Title  I  of  the  taWe  of  contents  of  the 
LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946   (60 
Stat.  813)  18  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  136.  Ijeglalatlve  oversight  by  standing 

oommltteee." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"See.  IM.  Legislative  review  by  Senate  stand, 
liig  oommltteee.". 
Amendmentt 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Repretentatixea    of    the    United    States    of 


Ameriea  in  a<mgreu  attemVUA,  T^iat  section 
186  of  the  LegMatlve  Reor^nixatloB  Act  at 
1046  (3  UJ9.0.  lOOd),  ••  amaoded  by  aecittoa 
118  of  the  Legislative  Recrganlaation  Act  ol 
1970  (84  Stat.  1156;  Public  Law  91-610),  ta 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
Legislative  Review  by  Standing  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
"Sec.  136.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Coa- 


"  ( 1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  api^loatlon.  administration,  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
and 

"(2)  Its  formvilatlon,  consldecatlon,  and 
enactment  at  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  In  those  laws,  and  of  sucti  additional 
leglsiatlon.  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, 

each  standing  oommlttee  at  the  Senate  actd 
the  Hovise  of  BepresentatlTes  shall  review 
and  study,  on  a  oontlnulng  basis,  the  applica- 
tion, administration,  and  execution  of  those 
laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

"(b)  In  each  odd-numbered  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1.  1973,  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  shall  submit, 
not  later  than  March  31,  to  the  Senate,  and 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House  shall 
submit,  not  later  than  January  2,  to  the 
House,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  that 
committee  under  this  section  dulmg  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3  of 
such  year. 

'•(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  House  Adminis- 
tration. Rules,  and  Standards  of  Oflflclal  Con- 
duct of  the  House."  Eflectlve  January  3,  1971 
(83  Stat.  376;  Public  Law  93-188)  October 
11.  1971. 

2.  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946    (60 
Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  136.  Legislative      review      by      Senate 

standing  committees." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.    136.    Legislative    review    by    standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepreeentatlvee.". 

B.    St7MIIAllT 

Each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
shall  "review  and  stiidy,  on  a  continuous 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  and  ex- 
ecution of  thoee  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  vrtthln  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee." 

Not  later  than  BCarch  31  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  each  Senate  standing  com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  Senate  a  report  on 
Its  review  activities  dvirlng  the  preceding 
Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  Is  ex- 
empted. 

C.   intent  and  IXCIStATTVX   HISTOST 

As  It  a|^>eared  In  the  1970  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  this  subsection  revised  sec- 
tion 136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  m  part  by  limiting  lU  applica- 
tion solely  to  the  Senate.  The  subsequent 
amendment  In  Pi,.  9»-136  restored  Its  f^fpU- 
cabUlty  to  both  Houses  of  (Congress. 

Before  It  was  amended  by  the  1970  Act, 
section  136  read: 

Sxc.  136.  To  assist  the  Congress  In  apprais- 
ing the  administration  of  the  laws  euad  In 
developing  such  aoiendments  or  related  leg- 
islation as  it  may  deem  necessary,  each 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  exercise  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  of  the  execution  by 
the  administrative  agencies  concerned  otf  any 
laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  Is  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  oommlttee;  and.  for 
that  purpose,  shall  study  all  pertinent  re- 


ports and  data  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  agencies  In  the  executive  bran^  of 
the  Oovemmsnt. 

Ttie  Senate  report  on  the  1946  Act  (Senate 
Report  No.  1400,  79th  Congress,  3d  Session, 
May  31,  1946,  p.  6)  declared  the  proTtston 
was  designed  "to  strengthen  congressional 
surveUlance  of  the  execution  of  the  lavs  by 
the  executive  branch,"  and  to  have  oommlt- 
teee "conduct  a  continuous  review  of  the 
activities  of  the  agenclee  administering  laws 
originally  reported"  by  them.  In  addition, 
the  report  continued,  section  188  was  In- 
tended to  encoursge  the  use  of  committees 
"as  vehicles  of  consultation  and  collabora- 
tion between  Congress  and  the  correspond- 
ing administrative  agmclss  within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions,"  FlnaUy,  It  was 
hoped  that  section  136  would  Inhibit  the 
creation  of  special  committees  of  investiga- 
tion; these  sporadic  tnTsstlgatlng  groups, 
the  report  asserted,  lacked  continuity  and 
did  not  provide  members  of  standing  com- 
mittees "with  direct  knowledge  of  the  Infor- 
mation they  have  gathered,"  thus  requiring 
the  legislative  committees  to  do  much  of  the 
work  over  again  when  legislative  action  was 
Indicated. 

In  Its  1966  report,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  took  a 
somewhat  narrower  view  of  the  intent  of  the 
orerslght  language.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant reeponslbUltlee  of  Congress,  it 
declared. 

Is  to  scrutinize  continuously  existing  pro- 
grams to  determine  whether  they  are  being 
administered  in  accordance  with  congres- 
sional Intent,  whether  amandmsnts  ace 
desirable,  or  whether  the  program  has  out- 
lived Its  purpose.  No  agency  is  likely  to 
volunteer  that  Its  objective  could  be  accom- 
plished In  another  manner — or  that  It  is  no 
longer  needed.  These  determinations  miist 
be  made  by  Congress.  (Final  Rsport  1414, 
89th  Congress.  2d  Session,  July  28.  I9M, 
p.  23.). 

Section  136  of  the  1946  Act,  the  Joint 
CkMnmlttee  concluded,  "has  faUed  to  achieve 
the  desired  result.  It  is  a  statutory  admoni- 
tion without  means  f  Implementation.  Al- 
though some  standing  committees  have 
carried  on  extensive  oversight'  activities, 
most  are  preoccupied  with  new  legislative 
programs."  To  remedy  the  situation,  the 
Joint  Committee  offered  five  recommenda- 
tions (fWd.,  pp.  23-26)  ; 

1.  The  activity  commonly  referred  to  as 
"overalght"  shall  be  redesignated  as  "review" 
so  that  there  will  be  a  better  public  under- 
standing of  the  function. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  profes- 
sional staff  otherwise  authnrlzed.  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  be  entitled  to  one  addi- 
tional permanent  professional  staff  member 
who  shall  be  designated  a  review  specialist 
and  who  shall  be  assigned  exclusively  to 
performance  of  review  ( oversight ) .  He  shall 
be  selected  by  the  chairman  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ranking  minority  mentber. 
The  review  specialist  shall  be  directed  to 
carry  out  review  projects,  or  to  supervise  the 
same,  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  such 
projects  by  the  chairman  and  ranklog  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee. 

3.  Each  standing  committee  other  than  tbs 
Appropriations  committees  sbaU  file  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  review  activities  o(  tbs 
committee  during  the  year.  The  rsport  shall 
include  an  evaluation  of  programs  iirrtsr  tlM 
Jurisdiction  of  the  oommlttee,  an  nssniisiimil 
of  the  quality  of  administration  of 
Investigated  during  the  year,  and  ) 
datlons  aa  to  organlzatkMua  and  procnm 
changes  and/or  tbs  elimination  of  unneees- 
sary  activities  under  the  committee's  jmis 
diction.  TlM  reports  shall  bs  daUvsrsd  to  tbs 
majority  and  minority  1ssrt»iiiil|i  of  both 
Houses  and  by  the  leadership  to  tbs  Presi- 
dent, with  a  copy  to  the  Bureau  of  tbs 
Budget. 
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4.  TtM  legislative  oommlttees  should  boia 
baaxtogs  on  m»)or  reports  required  oX  the 
Executive. 

5.  Tbe  Legislative  oommlttees  should  review 
reports  required  by  Uw  of  the  executive  de- 
partment* and  agencies  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  report*  perform  a  useful  function, 
should  be  reoriented,  or  are  no  longer  neces- 

sAry. 

3.  356.  the  leglsUtlve  reorganization  blU 
of  lBfl7.  contained  the  substance  of  aU  but 
the  fotirth  and  fifth  recommendations  when 
It  was  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  In  18«7. 
There  the  language  was  amended  ( l )  to  em- 
phasize that  the  review  function*  belonged 
to  the  committees  rather  than  to  their  review 
spedallMs,  (2)  to  make  It  clear  that  the  re- 
view Bpeclall«t  would  operate  within  the 
overall  structure  of  the  conamlttee  staff 
rather  than  separate  aind  apart  from  it.  (3) 
to  mf^*  employment  of  review  specialists 
permlsalve  rather  than  mandatory,  and  (4) 
by  the  addition  of  language  to  the  effect  that 
all  standing  conmiltteee  might  request  the 
Comptroller  General  "to  Investigate  and  re- 
port on  any  matter  relating  to  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  application  of  public 
funds"  on  laws  within  their  Jurisdiction*. 
(Congressional  Record,  February  15,  19«7,  pp. 
3400-3401;  March  3.  18«7.  pp.  6368-6371.) 

The  House  Committee  on  Rules  accepted 
the  19«7  bUl's  redeflnlUon  of  oversight  and 
Its  requirement  for  regular  committee  reporU 
on  review  activities.  But  It  rejected  the  whole 
concept  of  review  specialists.  "We  believe 
that  approach  is  unworkable,"  the  Commit- 
tee declared  in  Honaa  Report  91-1216  on  Its 
version  of  the  reorganisation  bill.  (June  17. 
1970,  p.  17.)  "Such  a  staff  member  would 
inevitably  be  absorbed  Into  the  day-to-day 
work  of  his  committee.  It  Is  unlikely,  fxuther- 
more.  that  he.  or  two  like  him,  cotild  ade- 
quately perform  the  massive  kind  of  analysis 
committees  so  urgently  require.  And  finally. 
the  pi  mil— 1  does  not  provide  for  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  such  artaff,  nor 
for  a  systematic  exchange  of  Information  and 
techniques  that  would  contribute  to  greater 
review  effectiveness." 

As  a  substitute  for  the  review  specialists, 
the  Rulee  Committee  proposed  expansion  of 
the  functions  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  the  then  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice m  the  Library  of  Congress.  See  section* 
204  and  331  below. 

Having  stricken  from  the  bill  all  mention 
of  review  specialists,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
dealt  with  the  remaining  language  In  the 
following  manner: 

1.  It  retained  from  the  1967  bill  the  renam- 
ing of  the  function  as  "review"  rather  than 
"oversight". 

a.  It  retained  from  the  1967  bill  the  statu- 
tory redefinition  of  the  function.  This  con- 
sisted principally  of  removing  from  section 
13B  of  the  1946  Act  the  phrase  "exercise  con- 
tmuoua  watchfulness  of  the  execution  by 
the  administrative  agenclee  concerned  of  any 
laws  .  .  .  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee"  and  substituting  Instead  "review 
and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  ap- 
plication, administration,  and  execution  of 
thoee  laws  .  . 

3.  It  retained  from  the  1967  bill  the  con- 
cept of  regular  committee  reports  on  their 
review  activities,  but  made  them  biennial, 
i.e.  applicable  to  each  Congress,  rather  fhan 
annual. 

4.  It  struck  from  the  language  permission 
for  the  oommltteea  to  exclude  from  their 
reporU  matters  they  might  determine  shotild 
not  be  made  public  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional secinrlty. 

8.  It  struck  out  provisions  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  biennial  committee  review  re- 
ports, as  appropriate,  to  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Officer  of  the 
United  Statee  Courts,  the  Board  of  com- 


missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ti^e  bead*  of  other  appropriate  agencies,  cor- 
porations, and  instrumentalities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

6.  It  struck  out  the  language  relating  to  re- 
quests to  the  Comptroller  General  (but  see 
section  304  below ) 

The  House  accepted  the  Rules  Committee's 
version  without  amendment.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  main  thrust  of  the  House  ver- 
sion with  an  amendment;  It  changed  the 
submission  date  for  Senate  committee  review 
reports  Irom  January  2  to  March  31  of  each 
odd-numbered  year  "so  aa  to  provide  suf- 
ficient lime  for  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port." (Congressional  Record,  October  5. 
1970.  p.  34940.)  (Although  nowhere  explained 
In  the  reports  or  the  debate  on  the  bill,  the 
Rulee  Committee  set  the  January  2  date  be- 
cause technically  all  House  committees  die 
at  the  end  of  a  Congress  and  It  was  not 
thought  appropriate  lor  a  committee  of  one 
Congress  to  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
previous  Congress.  No  such  problem  arises 
on  the  Senate  side  since  the  Senate  is  taken 
to  be  a  continuing  body,  a  characteristic 
shared  by  Its  standing  committees,  i 

For  an  explanation  of  the  amendment  to 
section  136  of  1946  Act  made  by  PL.  92-136, 
see  the  commentary  on  section  118(b)  be- 
low. The  amendment  dl«  not  affect  the 
Senate. 

D.    IMPLEMENTATION 

Determination  of  the  extent  and  effective- 
ness of  the  review  activities  of  Senate  com- 
mittees would  require  an  intensive  Inquiry 
into  thoee  activities.  The  starting  point  for 
such  an  Inquiry  would  be  the  biennial  com- 
mittee reports  on  their  review  activities  re- 
quired by  the  law.  These  probably  wlU  not 
become  available  for  Senate  committees  until 
late  March  of  1973  since  the  first  effective 
date  for  report  Is  March  31,  1973. 


Sec.  118(b)  Leoislativk  Review  by  Standing 
Committees    (House) 

A.    TEXT 


(b)  Clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  HovLse  of  Representatives  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"28.  (a)   In  order  to  assist  the  House  In — 
"(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congrees, 

and 

"(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  changes 
In  thoee  laws,  and  of  3uch  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
e«u:h  standing  committee  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  oontlnuing  baels,  the  application, 
administration,  and  execution  of  thoee  laws, 
or  pai  ta  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  conunlttee. 

"(b)  Bach  standing  oommittee  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  House,  not  later  than  January  2 
of  each  odd-numbered  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1973,  a  repwrt  on  the  activi- 
ties of  that  oommittee  under  this  clause 
during  the  Oongreas  ending  at  noon  on  Jan- 
uary 3  of  such  year. 

"(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
clause  do  not  apply  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct.". 

AmendrntnU 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reco^anizatlon  Act  of 
1046  (2  XT.S.C.  190d) ,  as  ajnended  by  section 
118  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1166;  Public  Law  91-510),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Legislative  Review  by  Standing  Commltt*« 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  EepresentatlTW 

Sec.  136.  (a)   In  order  to  assist  the  Oca* 
greas  In — 

"(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congrsa, 
and 

"(2)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  aai 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  in  thoee  laws,  and  of  such  additional 
legislation,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, 

each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  be«ls,  the  applica- 
tion, administration,  and  execution  of  those 
laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter 
of  which  la  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee. 

'(b)  In  each  odd-numbered  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1,  1973,  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Sena;te  shall  submit, 
not  later  than  March  31,  to  the  Senate,  and 
each  standing  committee  of  the  Hotise  shall 
submit,  not  later  than  January  2,  to  the 
House,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  that 
committee  under  this  section  during  tbs 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3  of 
such  year. 

"(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commlt- 
teee  on  Appropriations,  House  Administra- 
tion, Rules,  and  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct of  the  House". 

•  •  •  •  • 

Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (M 
Stat.  813)  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"Sec.  136.  Legislative      review      by      Senate 
standing   committees." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  136.  Legislative     review     by     standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Repreeentatlves.". 
Effective   January   3,    1971    (85   Stat.   376; 

Public  Law  92-136)    October  11,  1971. 


B.   StTMMAET 

Bach  Standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  "review  and  study,  on  a  continuous 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  and 
execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  conunlttee." 

Not  later  than  January  2  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  each  standing  cammlttee 
shall  submit  to  the  House  a  report  on  Its 
review  activities  dtirlng  the  Congress  end- 
ing the  following  day. 

Exempted  committees :  Appropriations, 
House  Administration.  Rtilee,  and  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct. 

C.  tNTKNT  AND  LEGISLATIVE  HISTOKT 

What  was  called  "legislative  oversight"  in 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
and  m  Rtile  XI,  clause  8  of  the  9  let  Con- 
gress, Is  renamed  "legislative  review"  and 
the  definition  of  that  function  Is  scanewhat 
revised. 

Entirely  new  In  Rule  XI.  clause  8  Is  the 
requirement  for  a  biennial  report  to  the 
House  by  each  standing  nunmlttee  on  Its 
review  activities.  Such  reports  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  the  last  legal  day  of 
a  Congress  and  are  to  deal  with  the  ocan- 
mlttee's  review  activities  during  the  whole 
of  the  Congress  about  to  end. 

The  committees  cited  above  vrere  exempted 
because  It  was  thought  that  their  areas  of 
Jurisdiction  do  not  Include  matters  of  the 
type  thought  suitable  for  such  reports. 

As  explained  earlier  In  this  reix>rt,  the  1970 
Act  dealt  with  House  rulemaking  provision* 
by  dlreet  amendment  of  the  pwtlnent  rule* 
of  the  House  rather  than  by  amendment  of 


the  194«  LegtolaUTe  BwrganlMtlon  A^. 
Thus,  section  118(b)  amend!  Soam  Bnle  XI. 
dause  28,  whUe  sw^tton  118(a)  amended  sec- 
tion 136  ot  the  184«  Act  so  ••  to  make  It 
BonUcable  only  to  the  Beoata. 

In  so  doing,  however,  the  1970  Act  In- 
advertently terminated  the  authority  of 
Bouse  committees  to  expend  local  cur- 
rencies when  traveling  on  official  congres- 
donal  business.  Thl*  authority  wa*  granted 
to  the  committees  of  both  Houses  by  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Sectirlty  Act  of 
1964  (22  U.S.C.  1764)  In  language  which 
made  the  expenditures  of  such  currencies 
dependent  upon  oommittee  functions  under 
section  136  of  the  1946  Act.  Because  the  1970 
Act  removed  aU  mention  of  House  commit- 
tees from  section  136,  their  rights  to  such 
mrrencles  were  terminated.  (For  a  more  de- 
taUed  explanation,  see  Houae  Report  92-84, 
February  26,  1971,  on  HJl.  4718.)  Sections  1 
and  2  of  PL.  92-136  restored  thoee  rights  by 
making  section  136  once  again  applicable  to 
the  committees  of  both  Houses. 

D.  IMPLEMENTATION 

Determination  of  the  extent  and  effective- 
ness of  the  review  activities  of  House  com- 
mittees would  require  an  Intensive  Inquiry 
into  these  activities.  The  starting  point  for 
such  an  inquiry  would  be  the  biennial  com- 
mittee reports  on  their  review  activities  re- 
quired by  the  law.  These  probably  will  not 
become  available  for  House  conmilttees  until 
after  January  1.  1973.  the  first  effective  date 
for  such  reports. 


■VETERANS'  EDUCATION  BILL 
MUST  BE  PASSED 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
6  of  this  year  the  House  approved  a  bill 
(HJl.  12828)  increasing  GI  benefits  for 
college  study,  on-the-job  training  and 
vocational  rehabilitation.  A  similar 
measure  (S.  2161)  providing  a  higher 
level  of  benefits  which  I  •was  pri'vileged  to 
cosponsor  passed  the  Senate  on  August  3. 

The  House  approved  an  increase  in  the 
basic  monthly  allotment  for  a  single  vet- 
eran in  a  full-time  course  of  study  from 
the  current  $175  to  $200.  The  Senate 
raised  this  figure  to  $250  a  month. 
,  Increases  were  also  approved  for  vet- 
erans with  dependents  and  vetersms  en- 
rolled in  on-the-job  training  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Senate  bill  contained  a  num- 
ber of  important  changes  including  ad- 
vance payment  of  educational  benefits 
and  supplementary  education  assistance 
for  veterans  in  the  form  of  direct  loans 
iflj  to  $1,575  a  year  for  costs  not  covered 
by  other  Federal  grant  or  loan  programs. 

Many  veterans  expected  that  agree- 
ment would  be  reached  on  this  legisla- 
tion long  before  now.  They  enrolled  in 
study  programs  and  job  training  pro- 
grams— many  beginning  this  month — in 
the  expectation  that  the  increased  levels 
of  benefits  provided  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  forthcoming.  They  must 
not  be  let  down. 

Both  Houses  have  recognized  the  great 
need  for  increased  educational  benefits 
for  veterans.  I  strongly  urge  that  agree- 
ment be  reached  on  this  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible,  certainly  before  ad- 
journment. I  also  urge  that  benefits  be 
made  retroactive  to  September  1,  1972, 
so  that  those  veterans  who  enrolled  in 
courses  this  month  iwill  receive  the  in- 


crease to  help  meet  their  current  ex- 
penses.   

NATIONAL    fflOHWAY     WEEK     OB- 
SERVED—AMERICA  DEPENDS   ON 
ITS  ROADWAYS 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 

United  States  this  week  is  observing 
National  Highway  Week.  This  period  is 
set  aside  as  an  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  many  important  contributions  that 
moderfi  roads  make  to  the  continuing 
prosperity  and  security  of  our  country. 
Highways  are  the  principal  means  of 
transportation  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  people  and  they  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  commerce  moves 
to  and  from  every  corner  of  our  Nation. 
The  extent  of  our  commitment  to  motor 
vehicle  transport  is  reflected  in  the  sta- 
tistics. The  United  States  today  has  3.7 
million  miles  of  roads  and  streets  which 
accommodate  more  than  100  million  ve- 
hicles, about  one  for  every  two  people  in 
the  country.  During  1971,  American 
motor  vehicles  traveled  1.17  trillion 
miles. 

Our  modem  highways  permit  Amer- 
icans to  have  the  greatest  freedom  of  mo- 
bility of  any  people  in  the  world.  Even 
in  a  large  country  such  as  ours,  we  are 
free  from  restraints  by  our  highways  and 
can  travel  virtually  anywhere  whenever 
we  choose. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  coincidental,  but 
it  is  appropriate,  tlmt  we  observe  Na- 
tional Highway  Week  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  is  considering  legislation  to 
continue  and  improve  our  national  high- 
way program.  The  Senate  recently  passed 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972, 
legislation  which  is  far-reaching  in  its 
response  to  contemporary  transporta- 
tion needs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
at  all  levels  of  society.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  expected  to  vote  this 
week  on  similiar  legislation. 

As  we  observe  National  Highway  Week 
and  the  impact  of  good  roads  on  our  life, 
I  hope  that  we  will  remember  neither 
the  highway  program  nor  any  other  Gov- 
ernment acti'vlty  can  remain  static  and 
at  the  same  time  respond  to  changing 
conditions.  We  go  forward  in  our  legis- 
lative efforts,  mindful  of  the  contribu- 
tions highways  and  motor  vehicles  have 
made  in  the  development  of  our  country 
and  fully  awsje  of  the  reliance  we  will 
continue  to  place  on  them  in  the  years 
ahead. 

RULES  OP  ENGAGEMENTS 
IN  ■VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Armed  Ser'vices  Committee  has 
not  yet  reached  a  decision  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  Lavelle  for  a  retired 
rank  of  lieutenant  general,  I  feel  it  might 
be  helpful  to  my  colleagues  if  I  recorded 
here  some  of  my  impressions  about  what 
happened  in  the  air  war  in  Indochina 
and  involving  General  Lavelle.  I  feel  that 
this  is  necessary  because  it  Is  becoming 
very  obvious  that  some  members  of  the 
press  and  the  communications  media 
would  like  to  extend  this  unfortunate  in- 


cident as  loDg  as  they  can  and.  If  pos^ 
slble.  bring  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  others  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  iodt  place  to  share  some  of  the 
blame. 

Right  at  the  start,  let  me  say  that  this 
is  not  an  attempt  to  defend  OtxivnX 
Lavelle.  He  cannot  be  defended.  What  he 
did  was  to  disobey  orders  which  came  to 
hi^n  in  the  form  of  rules  of  engagement 
for  the  'Vietnam  war.  He  himself  has 
admitted  this.  The  UJ3.  Air  Force  has 
recognized  it.  and  General  Lavelle  has 
been  relieved  of  his  command,  which  to 
me  is  the  most  severe  punishment  that 
can  ever  be  handed  to  an  officer  in  uni- 
form. Mr.  President,  I  take  particular 
pains  to  mention  these  facts,  because  I 
have  been  told  that  at  least  one  well- 
known  newscaster  has  beai  heard  to  say 
that  I  was  trying  to  defend  General 
Lavelle's  action  in  disobeying  orders. 
This  has  never  been  the  case,  nor  is  it  the 
case  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  before  long  the  exact 
details  of  some  of  these  rules  of  engage- 
ment which  pertain  to  Vietnam  can 
be  declassified  to  the  extent  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple can  understand  the  kind  of  handicaps 
under  which  our  men  have  been  forced 
to  fight  this  war.  These  rules  of  engage- 
ment have  been  promulgated  by  differ- 
ent Secretaries  of  Defense.  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  civilian 
members  of  other  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Security  Council.  And  let 
me  explain  that  a  rule  of  engagement  is 
precisely  what  it  says— a  rule  under 
which  you  engage  an  enemy.  In  only  one 
other  war,  to  my  knowledge,  has  this 
strange  method  of  waging  hostilities 
been  used.  That  was  in  the  Korean  war 
when  our  fighting  men  were  forced  to 
operate  under  a  general  rule  which  said 
they  could  not  attack  the  enemy  north 
of  Yalu  River,  regaxdless  of  the  circum- 

Mr.  President,  if  it  becomes  possible 
for  me  at  swne  later  time  to  introduce 
the  exact  contents  of  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement wliich  apply  in  Vietnam,  I  will 
certainly  do  so.  But  for  my  purposes 
today,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  just  one 
or  two  rules  of  engagement  which  have 
previously  been  pubUcized  as  having 
existed  during  the  November  1971- 
March  1972  time  period. 

For  example,  imder  one  rule,  our 
fighting  men  were  not  permitted  to  at- 
tack a  Mig  aircraft  while  it  is  sitting  on 
an  enemy  runway.  Under  the  rule,  the 
only  time  one  of  these  dangerous  Rus- 
sian-built aircraft  could  be  attacked  Is 
if  it  was  in  operation  and  showed  hostile 
intentions.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  a  pretty  tough  rule  to 
live  with  when  you  know  that  the  Mlg 
sighted  on  a  r>artlcular  runway  has  teax 
used  actively  against  our  B-52's,  against 
our  helicopters,  against  our  F-105'8  and 
F-4's,  not  to  mention  Navy  aircraft — 
and  to  realize  that  it  'will  soon  be  used 
again  in  attempts  to  kill  American  flut- 
ing men  and  destroy  American  sdreraft. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  understand 
that  until  this  rule  came  along,  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  were  able  to  attack 
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enemy  aircraft  and  attempt  to  destroy 
tliem  wherever  they  happened  to  be. 
whether  to  the  air  or  on  a  ninway. 

Another  rule  In  effect  said  that  in 
North  Vietnam,  trucks  driving  on  a 
highway  could  not  be  fired  upon  unless 
they  show  hostile  Intentions  toward  our 
fighting  men.  I  suggest  that  my  col- 
leagues think  about  that  one  and  try  and 
figure  out  what  it  means. 

Perhaps  the  rule  which  has  received 
the  most  attention  and  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  felt  had  been  violated 
tovolved  an  enemy  radar  site  ^8"  «» 
a  mountain  range  overlooking  Laos.  The 
radar  site  in  question  provided  group 
control   tatercept   to    the   Mig    fighter 
planes  which  could  come  over  low.  at- 
tack our  heUcopters  as  they  were  doing 
rescue  work,  and  attack  our  tactical  air- 
craft Because  it  is  impossible  for  a  ra- 
dar to  show  hostile  intentions,  as  such. 
It  was  very  difficult  for  our  men  to  make 
a  decision  whether  the  target  should  be 
destroyed.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that 
a   radar   site   shows   hostile   intentions 
merely  by  existing  in  a  location  of  stra- 
tegic importance  to  the  enemy.  It  esdsts 
only  for  purposes  which  mean  the  loss 
of  aircraft  and  men  to  us. 

This  of  course  was  the  target  which 
General   Lavelle   and   General    Abrams 
finally  agreed  should  come  under  the 
rules  and  be  attacked.  As  we  aJl  know, 
they  were  later  rapidly  corrected  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  their  decision. 
Mr.  President.  I  mention  these  rules 
as  background  for  our  imderstanding  of 
the     case    Involving    General    LaveUe. 
What  he  did  was  make  a  decision— and 
he  made  It  alone— that  any  of  our  air- 
craft flying  over  Northern  Laos  would 
be    constantiy    engaged    by    groundflre. 
whether  the  fire  was  observed  or  not. 
And   under  this  interpretation   of   the 
rule,  he  issued  verbal  orders  that  all 
weapons  and  ammimition  would  be  ex- 
pended    during     each     recoimaissance 
flight  and  that  a  returning  pilot,  when 
being    debriefed     by     the    intelligence 
group,  would  report  that  enemy  action 
had  been  taken  and  that  he  had  retal- 
iated. ,  .       ^ 

Now  that  is  the  case  involving  Gen- 
eral Lavelle.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
size  of  it.  During  the  period  of  time  in 
question,  roughly  from  November  1971 
to  March  1972,  as  many  as  40,000  sor- 
ties may  have  been  flown.  We  are  not 
able  to  get  the  exact  number  but  esti- 
mates   place    it    between    25,000    and 
40,000  sorties.  But  the  number  of  cases 
involving  falsified  reports  is  something 
like  20  or  30.  Thus,  despite  what  some 
members  of  the  communications  media 
have  tried  to  make  out  of  this  violation, 
I  beUeve  any  fair  observer  would  have 
to  admit  that,  even  though  General  La- 
velle was  wrong,   we  are  not   talking 
about    a    massive    number    of    illegal 
strikes.  I  do  not  give  this  as  an  excuse 
for  General  Lavelle,  because  it  is  my 
feeling  that  if  only  one  out  of  40.000 
had  been  performed  Illegally  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  falsified  report  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  general's  ac- 
tion. What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Inci- 
dent does  not  add  up  to  an  enormous 
and  continuous  disregard  for  the  gen- 
eral rule  in  question. 


I  know   that  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  might  ask  why  have  not  other 
officers  tovolved  been  punished.  I  would 
remtod  them  that  the  first  thtog  a  man 
leams  to  the  military  is  the  dlscipltoe  of 
command  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
obeying  command  orders.  If  suddenly, 
m  the  military  structxue,  officers  jimior 
to  the  men  to  command  began  to  refuse 
orders  or  to  question  orders,  the  result 
would  be  utter  and  complete  chaos.  Now 
I  will  admit  that  there  are  ways  a  Junior 
officer  can  express  his  dissatisfaction — 
he  can  ask  for  written  orders  and  he 
can  write  a  paper  outiining  his  disagree- 
ment with  those  orders  which  can  be 
placed  to  a  proper  file  should  anythtog 
ever  come  of  the  incident.  This  was  not 
done  to  any  of  these  cases.  As  General 
Slay  explatoed,  when  he  was  ordered  as 
operations  officer  of  the  7th  Air  Force, 
to  do  the  things  that  General  LaveUe 
wanted  done  he  naturally  assumed  that 
General   Lavelle   had   permission   from 
people  senior  to  him.  Bo  General  Slay 
obeyed    the    orders,    as    did    the    com- 
manders under  him.  the  pilots  and  ev- 
eryone connected  with  the  procedures. 
Perhaps  well  over  200  people  knew  what 
wets  gotog  on  but  It  was  not  imtil  Ser- 
geant Pranks,  a  very  trustworthy  and 
valued  member  of  the  Air  Force  enlisted 
personnel    decided    that    he    could    no 
longer  do  these  things,  because  he  felt 
it   was   agatost   his   Christian   training. 
As  we  all  know,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Hughes  explaining  his  feelings  and 
Senator    Hughes    very    correctly    con- 
tacted Chairman  Stennis  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  hearings  in 
the  Lavelle  case  were  set  up. 

Mr.  President,  although  a  full  report 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Senate  at 
some  future  date,  I  think  it  is  safe  for 
me  to  report  here  that  no  one  other  than 
General  Lavelle  is  responsible  for  what 
occurred.  I  say  this  knowing  full  well 
that  some  segments  of  the  commimlca- 
tlons  media  had  mtimated  that  other 
officers  of  higher  rank  participated  in 
the  decision. 

The  whole  episode  to  me  has  been 
most  imfortimate.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
a  ftoe  career  officer  like  General  Lavelle 
made   the   mistake   that   he   did,   even 
though  I  can  see  how  he  might  feel  in 
his  own  mmd  that  he  was  justified.  And, 
of  course,  the  episode  has  not  put  the 
Air  Force  in  a  good  light  because  the 
question  repeatedly  asked  is  why  could 
it  not  have  been  detected.  Let  me  just 
say  that  I  thmk  that  if  my  colleagues 
could  have  sat  through  all  the  hearings 
they  would  begm  to  realize  the  impossi- 
bility of  that  happenmg.  The  question 
arises   as  to  whether  we  can   prevent 
similar  incidents  from  happening  m  the 
future.  My  answer  is  that  as  long  as  hu- 
man nature  exists  and  men  can  do  right 
or  wrong  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
absolutely  prevent  future  occurrences. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  m  any 
future  war  to  which  we  may  become 
engaged  that  we  try  not  to  write  rules 
of  engagement  that  will  hamper  our 
chances  of  victory.  I  thtok  I  can  say 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction  that 
had  the  rules  of  engagement  not  existed 
this  war  could  have  been  won  a  long 


time  ago  and  a  great  many  Amerieaa 
men  would  not  have  died. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmom  cod. 
sent  to  have  printed  to  the  Record  u 
article  entitied  "The  LaveUe  Epiaocte," 
written  by  WllUam  S.  White,  and  pub- 
Ushed  to  the  Washtogton  Post  of  Sei»' 
tember  23,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscom, 
as  foUows: 


Thi  Lavixi.*  Episode 
(By  wnil&m  S.  White) 
The  caae  of  one  Air  Force  general  who  e«. 
ceeded  hu  bombing  authority  In  Vletiuun 
has  uow  turned  out  to  be  Jxiet  that — the  csm 
of  one  Air  Force  general  who  exceeded  .  .  .  et 
cetera,  et  cetera. 

There  is.  in  short,  no  evidence  of  soaxe  con- 
spiracy within  'the  higher  braaa"  to  eecalat* 
the  war.  or  to  chaUenge  In  any  way  ttae 
constitutional  supremacy  ol  the  civilian  au- 
thority. Particularly,  there  Is  no  valW 
showing  that  the  military  superiors  of  the 
now  disciplined  and  retired  Oen.  John  Ia- 
velle  were  slyly  or  otherwise  egging  him  oa 
ta  hit  unauthorized  targets  In  Vietnam. 

Professionally  "antiwar"  people  Inside  and 
outside  the  Senate  for  weeks  have  used  the 
Lavelle  episode,  which  Is  deplorable  enough 
In  Its  real  nature  but  not  one-tenth  so  de- 
plorable as  It  has  been  made  out  by  them  to 
be  for  carom  shots  aU  over  the  place.  They 
have  hit  the  war  Itself,  the  military  In  gen- 
eral, and,  of  course,  that  obviously  evil  thing 
caUed  the  Pentagon. 

Their  intermediate  target  has  been  Gen. 
Creighton  Abrams,  who  succeeded  as  top 
commander  In  Vietnam  upon  the  retirement 
of  Gen.  WUUam  Westmoreland.  Abrams  Is 
now  under  nomination  by  the  President  to 
be  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

It  appears  plain  that  having  been  weU  aoa 
truly  cut  up  symbolically  by  the  new  Isola- 
tionists and  new  pacifists  he  will  at  length  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  From  the  outset  of 
the  LaveUe  aCalr  the  "antiwar"  zealots  had 
characteristically  followed  the  Qllbert  and 
Sullivan  dictum  of  verdict  firsts-evidence 
later.  But  even  they  are  at  last  reluctantly 
acknowledging  that  Gen.  Abrams  (as  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Adm.  Thomas  Moorer)  was  innocent  of  ta- 
velle's  transgressions. 

If  it  seems  a  pity  nevertheless  that  Abrams* 
had  to  go  through  aU  this  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  begin  to  round  out  the  last  phsae 
of  a  distinguished  mUltary  career,  then  so 
it  is.  It  is  a  great  pity.  Indeed.  For  the  critic* 
of  the  Vietnam  command,  first  In  Westmore- 
land's and  then  in  Abrams'  charge,  for  ye«» 
have  not  been  able  to  grasp  one  fairly  obvi- 
ous point.  This  is  that  the  uniformed  com- 
mander of  Vietnam  never  made  the  war  and 
never  voted — as  many  of  them  in  fact  had 
done — for  the  policies  that  created  and 
sustained  it. 

The  commander's  Job  has  been  solely  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  three  American  Presi- 
dents, orders  always  harsh  with  difficulty  and 
sometimes  heartbreaklngly  so.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  diplomatic  concerns  at  the  civilian 
level  have  required  the  general  on  the  spot  to 
see  the  enemy  run  pretty  weU  free  while  his 
own  troops  and  air  power  were  fettered  by 
directions  from  Washington.  This  restraint 
has  been  right  and  proper;  but  It  has  not 
been  easy. 

That  two  successive  representatives  oi 
the  dreadful  "brass"— Westmoreland  and 
Abrams — ^have  with  massive  fidelity  and  mili- 
tary self-sacrifice  been  obedient  at  every 
turn  to  civilian  direction  should  speak  more 
than  sufflcently  for  their  Ingrained  respect 
for  the  constitutional  supremacy  of  the  clvU 
authority. 

Instead  of  being  used  as  whipping  boys  oy 


oaclflsM  they  should  receive  th«  thanks  of  a 
^teful  country  not  only  for  their  qualities 
o<t  obedience  and  sacrlfloe  bm  also  for  one 
of  the  moet  amadng  aehlevemenu  In  aU 
,rtrtUne.  This  achievement  has  been  the 
maintenance  of  generally  good  troop  morale 
in  the  kind  of  action  they  have  bad  to  fight 
la  Vietnam. 

Not  the  least  of  LaveUe's  alnu  la  that  his 
oooduct  has  given  the  antiwmr  careertsts  an- 
other sUck  with  which  to  beat  the  whole 
concept  of  collective  security  in  this  world. 
To  be  sure.  It  is  ncrt  much  of  a  stick.  But, 
then,  they  don't  need  much  of  a  stick. 


POSITION  PAPER  OP  SENATOR  Mc- 
GOVERN  ON  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
NARCOTICS  TRAmC 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
at  a  State  Department  conference  the 
President  reviewed  the  activities  of  his 
administration  to  the  fight  against  drug 
addiction,  and  especially  against  the  to- 
temational  traffic  in  narcotics.  He  as- 
serted cmce  agato  that  great  progress  had 
been  made,  and  he  restated  his  deter- 
mination to  win  the  battle. 

The  Senator  trom.  South  Dakota,  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
d«icy.  has  Issued  a  detaUed  todictment 
of  the  administration's  effort  to  control 
the  International  narcotics  trafSc.  He 
presented  facts  and  figures  to  support 
of  his  view  that  these  efforts  faU  far 
short  of  the  full-scale  attack  proclaimed 
by  the  President.  The  position  paper 
ivesented  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  reflects  a  great  deal  of  careful 
research.  Administration  sources  have 
characterized  it  as  naive,  but  they  have 
not  yet  denied  any  of  Its  substance.  In 
^ite  of  any  differences,  however,  he  has 
set  forth  certain  truths  which  no  one  can 
deny;  namely,  that  American  involve- 
ment to  the  war  to  Southeast  Asia  is  a 
major  factor  to  the  problem  of  drug  ad- 
diction here  at  home;  and  that  South- 
east Asia  wlU  be  the  source  of  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  heroto  traffic  as 
long  as  our  tovolvement  to  that  area 
continues. 

In  his  statemmt  on  Monday  the  Pres- 
ident laid  great  emphasis  on  his  progress 
In  Inductag  other  governments  to  agree 
to  intensifying  their  efforts  to  stamp  out 
the  traffic  to  heroto.  Holdtog  up  the  stick 
as  well  as  the  carrot,  he  promised  to  use 
his  authority  to  cut  off  military  and  eco- 
ncxnic  edd  to  any  country  whose  lead- 
ers participate  in  or  condone  activities 
that  contribute  to  our  drug  problem. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  persuasive 
words.  Unfortunately,  they  hide  the  grim 
reality  known  to  any  one  who  has  exam- 
ined the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia. 
With  American  prodding  and  the  help 
of  American  doUars  the  governments  of 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thsdland  have 
enacted  punitive  legislation  and  added 
narcotics  personnel  to  their  police  forces. 
They  have  made  some  arrests  and  de- 
stroyed some  opium.  Yet,  no  cme  seri- 
ous believes  that  these  nations  are  fully 
committed  to  the  task. 

lliese  are  societies  that  have  tradi- 
tlonaUy  tolerated  both  opium  and  official 
corruption.  The  infusion  of  large  quan- 
tities of  Amerian  debars  and  men  has 
certainly  not  reduced  that  tolerance. 
High  officials  to  aU  three  nations  have 


been  accused  of  perscxial  tovolvement  or 
compUcity  to  the  drug  trafBc,  and  wheth- 
er or  not  the  charges  are  justified  to  any 
^?eciflc  Instance,  It  is  obvious  that  indi- 
vidual officials  have  been  and  are  now 
tovolved. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  these  govern- 
ments either  cannot  or  wiU  not  control 
the  heavy  flow  of  opium  and  heroin 
right  to  their  own  capitals.  Any  Azaer- 
ican  serviceman  in  Saigon  knows  where 
he  can  buy  drugs  quickly  and  cheaply. 
In  Bangkc^  heroto  abuse  amooff  the 
1.500  military  tuid  ci-viiian  dependents 
to  the  American  secondary  school  has 
reached  epidemic  levels.  Officials  now  es- 
timate that  as  many  as  30  percent  of 
these  American  youngsters  are  tovolved 
In  heroin  abuse.  High  grade  heroto  is 
available  on  the  streets  of  Bangkok  at 
50  cents  a  fix. 

In  spite  of  these  grim  facts,  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  possibly  cut  off  military 
and  economic  aid  to  Thailand  or  South 
Vietnam  as  long  as  he  continues  the 
military  action  against  North  Vietnam  to 
defense  of  the  Thleu  regime  to  the  South. 
£^ven  as  American  ground  forces  are 
being  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam, 
economic  and  mUitary  aid  to  that  nation 
becomes  aU  the  more  essential  to  the 
President's  policy.  And  as  our  ground 
forces  are  reduced,  Tltailand  becomes 
tocreaslngly  vital  as  the  laimchlng  pad 
for  our  air  attacks. 

Thus,  these  nations  can  rest  assured 
that  the  threat  issued  by  the  President 
on  Monday  could  not  have  been  meant 
for  them.  They  may  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  enacting  and  enforcing  laws 
against  the  c^ium  trade  if  the  United 
States  insists.  Indeed,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly some  officials  in  these  nations  who 
are  stocerely  convtoced  of  the  evU  nature 
of  this  trade.  But  in  the  final  analysis 
they  know  there  wiU  be  no  penalty  for 
negligence  as  long  as  the  An:ierican  mili- 
tary effort  continues. 

Mr.  P*re6ident,  when  I  consider  how 
many  thousands  of  young  Americans 
have  encoimtered  the  living  death  of 
heroto  addiction,  and  how  many  more 
are  threatened  each  day,  and  I  know  that 
thousands  could  be  saved  if  we  were  to 
leave  Southeast  Asia,  I  can  see  no  pos- 
sible offsetting  gam  for  this  Nation  to 
pursuing  the  war  further. 

In  the  hope  that  they  wiU  contribute 
to  greater  pubUc  understanding  of  the 
cost  of  this  war,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Recohd  the 
position  paper  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  comments  of  Mr.  John 
Ptolator,  former  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rxcobd, 
as  foUows: 


STATKMiin'  or  JoEor  FiKi.aTOB,  Fbi 
rrrT  Duxctob.  BinKATT  or  MsBConcs  ahd 
DANCEBOtrs  IJBiros,  JC78TICI  DipaBTiixirr 
I  liave  read  the  position  paper  of  Senator 
McOovern    concerning    the    Southeast   Asia 
narcotics   traffic   and   I   support   the   major 
aUegatlons     that     Senator     McQovem     has 
made.    Increasingly    the    Amwloan    heroin 
market  Is  being  supplied  from  the  Golden 
Triangle  region  of  Laos.  Burma,  and  Thai- 
land. Southeast  Asia  clearly  has  the  poten- 
tial to  replace  Turkey  as  the  major  supplier 


of  heroin  to  the  llllctt  market  places  of  this 
country.  We  are  at  present  in  the  midst  of 
a  dramatic  changeover.  Although  the  seizures 
of  heroin  from  Southeast  Asia  ars  anoaUsr 
tl^an  those  from  Burops,  the  Incidence  of 
sslstirss  are  growing  at  an  alarming  nx*. 

TtM  failure  of  the  prsasnt  administration 
to  stop  the  flow  of  heroin  to  this  country  as 
weU  as  to  make  Inroads  In  the  demand  side 
of  our  soclsty,  Is  clear  evidence  that  we  do 
not  have  a  total  commitment  to  what  the 
President  calls  the  number  one  domestic 
priority  of  his  administration. 

President  Nixon's  programs  have  been 
fragmented  and  ineffective  with  the  only 
vIslbUlty  being  a  reorganization  or  shuffling 
around  of  rssponslbUlUss  from  time  to  time: 
a  new  prevention  office  in  tb«  White  Bouse, 
a  new,  confusing  enforcement  In  Justice  to 
chase  the  street  addict-pushers,  another  new 
c^nce  In  Justice  to  gather  drug  InteUlgence, 
all  with  high  souiullng  tlUss  and  high  sal- 
aries which  outstrip  those  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  the  Commissioner  of  Cuatoms. 

We  are  making  only  a  sooaU  dent  in  the 
amount  of  drugs  coming  Into  this  country. 
It  wUl  remain  thus  until  we  reach  that 
plateau  of  total  comnUtment.  It  is  Just  not 
there.  We  need  stronger  efforts  than  those  we 
presently  excuse  in  the  areas  of  treatment, 
rehabUltatlon,  education,  prevention,  re- 
search, and  enforcement.  Senator  McOovem 
has  spoken  out  on  these  subjects  and  I  trust 
he  will  speak  of  them  again. 

We  are  In  worse  shape  In  the  war  against 
drug  abuse  today  than  on  the  day  the  pres- 
ent Administration  took  office.  This  lack  of 
success  may  not  be  placed  entirely  on  the 
desk  of  any  one  group  or  administration  but 
Senator  McOovemor  offers  a  hope  of  a 
stronger  commitment  than  any  we  have  seen 
th\u  far. 

If,  indeed,  the  problems  of  narcotics 
trafficking  and  addiction  Is  our  number  one 
priority,  Its  solution  will  require  the  bring- 
ing together  of  a  massive  amount  of  the 
brainpower,  manpower,  and  resources  of  this 
country.  In  this  we  liave  failed  and  instead 
have  putted  around  the  problem  In  frag- 
mented, piecemeal  manner.  If  the  problem  la 
not  one  of  a  high  priority,  then  we  have  not 
done  BO  badly. 

HopefuUy,  Senator  MoGhJvern  is  going  to 
give  us  more  Insight  Into  an  outstanding 
beginning, 

•  •  •  •  • 

John  Plnlator  was  with  BNDD  from  its 
inception  in  April.  1966.  He  became  deputy 
director  in  1869  and  retired  on  January  1, 
1972.  He  was  the  first  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  when  It  was  created 
in  February.  1966.  He  has  been  in  govern- 
ment since  1936. 

He  is  presently  writing  a  book  on  the  do- 
mestic and  International  narcotics  traffic 
which  will  be  published  by  Simon  and 
Schuster. 

CUSBIKe  TBX  nrrKkNATTOirAL  DBTTO  TKAmC 

The  crime  problem  In  our  country  has 
never  been  as  serious  as  It  Is  today.  We  all 
know  this  from  our  own  experience,  and  we 
can  SM  It  In  the  deserted  streets  and  parks. 
The  FBI  crime  statistics  comflrm  what  ws 
aU  know  to  be  true.  They  show  a  33%  crime 
increase  since  1963. 

The  greatest  single  cause  of  oar  high 
crime  rates  Is  the  need  of  heroin  addicts  to 
commit  muggings  and  burglaries  to  finance 
their  habits. 

The  heroin  refined  from  the  seemingly 
Innocent  opium  poppy  Is  responsible  each 
year  for  thousands  of  drug-related  deaths 
and  millions  of  drug -related  crlmas.  The 
lives  of  more  than  half  a  million  Americans 
are  stunted  by  dependence  on  this  drug. 

Heroin  addiction  alone  is  mors  than  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  all  of  the  6.6  milUoa 
robberies,  burglaries,  and  thefts  reported  to 
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the  FBI  la»t  year.  American  heroin  addicts 
Mtob  year  apeod  mora  than  five  bUIlon  dol- 
lars on  their  drugi,  making  the  Illegal  heroin 
traffic  one  of  Amertca's  largest  induetnea. 
Although  not  aU  crimes  are  reported  to  the 
FBI,  thl*  Ave  bUUon  dollarv  Is  three  tlmea 
the  entire  $1.5  bUllon  price  tag  of  the  0.6 
million  property  crimes  reported  to  the  FBI 
last  year. 

A  recent  surrey  of  New  Tork  City  JalU 
Indicated  that  more  than  half  of  those 
arrested  use  heroin.  In  large  cities  generally, 
one  third  or  more  of  muggings  and  bur- 
glaries are  committed  by  heroin  addicts. 
Some  criminal  court  Judges  find  that  76% 
of  their  cases  Involve  Individuals  with  a 
history  of  drug  abuse.  No  wonder  crmie  has 
been  called  "the  heroin  tax."  With  addlcU 
spending  at  least  five  billion  doUara  a  year 
on  their  habits,  the  heroin  tax  has  a  price 
tag  of  HOC  a  year  for  every  family  of  four. 

The  addict  Is  a  victim,  too.  The  addict's 
life  becomes  a  constant  search  for  the  drug. 
Addiction  consumes  and  destroys  him.  Seek-  ■ 
ing  to  escape  from  pain,  boredom,  or  misery, 
the  addict  U  caught  in  the  narrowing  trap  of 
an  artificial  euphoria.  And  heroin  la  a  major 
killer  as  well.  Addiction  Is  ths  greatest  single 
cavise  of  death  In  New  York  City  for  people 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  30. 

P^l^thermo^e,  heroin  addiction  helps 
nnance  the  growth  of  organl2»d  crime.  It  Is 
estimated  that  organized  crime  gains  profits 
of  nearly  a  billion  doUars  a  year  from  nar- 
cotics trafficking.  These  revenues  can  then 
be  m vested  \n  other  criminal  enterprises. 

l^Jr  the  addict  and  for  our  whole  society, 
nothing  oould  contribute  more  to  Improving 
the  quality  of  life  than  an  end  to  heroin 
addiction. 

mzoN's  p«OMia» — and  pervobmancx 


Speaking  In  September.  1068  about  the 
rising  heroin  problem,  candidate  Richard 
Nixon  proclalmd:  "We  need  action  on  the 
part  of  the  nation's  highest  officials — that 
Is  what  this  crisis  calls  for  and  that  la  what  I 
pledge  the  day  after  we  take  office  In 
January." 

After  thirty  months  of  his  "action"  to  deal 
with  the  "crisis".  Blchard  Nixon  had  to 
acknowledge  his  '^'»'"*'  failure  and  admit 
that  the  problem  was  still  growing.  "Heroin." 
he  said  on  June  17.  1971,  "Is  a  fact  of  life 
and  a  cause  of  death  for  an  Increasing  n\un- 
ber  of  Americana."  That  same  day.  he  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  drug  bill  which  de- 
clared: "Drug  abuse  Is  rapidly  Increasing  In 
the  United  States  and  now  affilcts  urban, 
suburban,  smd  rural  areas  of  this  nation." 

As  the  last  quote  Indicates,  under  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  the  Nixon  Admmistratton, 
heroin  addiction  has  spread  rapidly  through- 
out all  segments  of  the  population. 

Suburban  high  schools  have  discovered 
heroin  problems  where  there  were  none  be- 
fore. A  recent  study  found  that  one  and  a 
half  million  Amerieinis  between  the  agea 
of  twelt>e  and  eighteen  have  used  heroin. 
This  Is  one  American  youth  In  seventeen. 

Until  recently,  heroin  was  an  urban  prob- 
lem centered  In  New  York  City.  But  the  At- 
torney General  of  Iowa  said  last  year:  "It  is 
still  Inconceivable  to  most  lowans  that  heroin 
addiction  could  be  a  serious  problem  here. 
But  the  alarming  fact  Is  that  heroin  Skddlc- 
tlon  has  made  a  formidable  inroad  In  Iowa." 
Pointing  up  the  failures  of  the  Nixon  years, 
John  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Biireau  of 
Narcotlca  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  said  in  Feb- 
ruary; "At  the  end  of  1969,  our  statisticians, 
employing  proven  statistical  methods,  estl- 
nxated  the  actual  number  (of  heroin  addicts) 
to  be  216,000  with  a  margin  of  error  not 
likely  to  exceed  plus  or  minus  16%.  At  the 
close  of  1971,  we  believe  the  number  to  be 
almost  560,000." 

Ingersoll's  estimate  of  a  77%  Increase  In 
two  yeare  is  the  most  sophisticated  estimate 
that  has  been  made.  Other  Indicators  tell  a 
similar  story. 


In  1968,  1,440  young  men  were  rejected  for 
the  draft  because  of  heroin  use.  In  1970. 
fewer  young  men  were  examined — but  50% 
mors  were  rejected. 

In  196B,  1.013  drug  related  deatl;s  were 
r«port«l  in  New  York  City.  In  1971.  over  1300 
were  reported.  Substantial  increases  were 
reported  in  city  after  city.  The  increases  were 
from  72  to  139  In  Baltimore;  from  203  to 
310  In  Chicago;  from  65  to  199  in  Detroit; 
from  186  to  180  In  San  Francisco;  and  from 
24  to  83  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thsse  facU  reflect  the  failure  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  stop  the  spread  of  heroin 
addlcUon  In  the  United  States.  They  explain 
why  Blchard  Nixon  had  to  admit  In  his  drug 
bill  last  year  that  "drug  ab\iae  is  rapidly  In- 
creasing In  the  United  States."  One  Ameri- 
can in  400  Is  now  a  heroin  addict. 

WHAT  CAN  BX  DONX? 

Solving  the  heroin  problem  Is  an  excep- 
tionally complex  matter.  Crucial  steps  must 
be  taken  lu  many  areas.  We  must  mcrease 
efforts  to  cure  Individual  addicts,  to  resolve 
underlying  social  problems,  to  break  up  the 
organized  syndicates  that  purchase,  refine, 
smuggle,  distribute,  and  ssU  heroin,  and  to 
prevent  the  Illicit  production  of  c^lum. 

Each  of  these  efforts  U  cUfllcvat.  There  Is 
no  assurance  that  any  of  them  will  succeed. 
But  we  owe  It  to  oiirselves  and  to  the  many 
victims  of  heroin  addiction  to  pxirsue  every 
possible  approach  to  ending  the  scourge  of 
heroin  addiction. 

The  Nixon  record  is  vulnerable  on  every 
front.  What  I  wish  to  examine  in  this  presen- 
tation, however,  is  the  record  of  the  Ad- 
ministration In  one  critical  area — the  Inter- 
national heroin  trade.  What  has  President 
NUon  pledged;  and  what  has  he  accom- 
plished. In  halting  the  flow  of  heroin  from 
remote  comers  of  the  world  Into  our  streets 
and  schools? 


THE  INTEKNATIONAI.   DRUG  TRABK 

In  September.  1968,  candidate  Richard 
Nixon  declared:  "We  must  move  against  the 
source  of  those  drugs.  In  doing  so  we  must 
seek  out  the  cooperation  of  friendly  nations 
which  have  been  made  conduits  for  these 
drugs.  ...  A  new  Administration  wlU  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  tools  and  weapons  to 
detect  narcotics  in  transit." 

On  June  17.  1971,  he  reaffirmed  that  con- 
viction. "Domestic  enforcement  alone,"  he 
said,  "cannot  do  the  Job.  If  we  are  to  stop 
the  flow  of  narcotics  Into  the  lUeblood  of  this 
country  I  believe  we  must  stop  It  at  the 
source." 

Nixon  not  only  has  made  this  commit- 
ment; he  has  even  claimed  success.  He 
claimed  on  July  9,  1971  that  "we  are  deal- 
ing very  effectively  with  the  problem  at  its 
source." 

Despite  Nlxon'8  clalBQ,  an  Increasing 
amount  of  herom  la  being  smuggled  Into 
this  country. 

On  June  27,  1972.  BNDD  Director  John  In- 
geraoll  estimated  that  heroin  is  being  smug- 
gled Into  the  UJS.  at  the  rate  of  6>4  to  10 
tons  a  year.  A  year  ago  his  estimate  was  6 
to  6  tons. 

In  September.  1970,  IngersoU  said:  "Every 
time  one  addict  is  cured,  more  take  his  place 
because  of  the  ever-increasing  amounts  of 
heroin  available." 

A  year  ago  Richard  Nixon  triumphantly 
annotmced  that — continuing  a  policy  beg\in 
under  tba  previous  Administration— opium 
production  was  being  {ttiased  out  In  Tur- 
key. He  reminded  us  that  Turkey  has  In  the 
past  accounted  for  80%  of  herom  smiiggled 
Into  the  United  States. 

Yet  reosntly  the  Admlnlstretlon  has  been 
hinting  that  stopping  opium  production — 
dealing  with  the  problem  at  the  soiuroe.  In 
Nixon's  phrase — Is  not  the  answer  at  all. 

There  are  some  questions  that  Americans 
should  be  asking. 


If  opium  production  in  Turkey  li;  bslsg 
phased  out,  how  can  hsrola  importatloiv-. 
and  addiction — be  IncretulngT 

After  yeare  of  emphasising  the  Uapct- 
tance  of  meeting  tns  problem  at  the  soures— 
and  claiming  success — ^why  is  the  Admlnis. 
tratlon  backing  away  from  amphaals  In  this 
approach? 

And  why  U  It  that  the  drug  problem  u 
worse  than  ever,  four  years  after  Rlchsi4 
Nixon  called  It  a  crisis  and  demanded  Im- 
mediate action? 

THI   SOtrrHXAST  ASIA    HJBOIN   TEAOB 

The  answer  Is  that  more  and  more  of  the 
herom  entering  the  United  Statee  orlglnatss 
In  Southeast  Asia.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotloi 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  estliaates  that  vaan 
than  half  of  the  world's  illicit  supply  of 
opium,  the  raw  material  for  heroin.  Is  grown 
in  the  "Golden  Triangle"  region  where  ths 
bordera  of  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Laos  con- 
verge. One  ye«u-'s  crop  of  TOO  to  1000  tons 
can  be  refined  Into  enough  hereto  to  supply 
Amertca's  addicts  for  ten  yean.  More  and 
more  of  this  heroin  Is  reaching  the  Americsn 
market. 

Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  major  produoer 
of  opium  and  has  had  opium  addiction  proi>- 
lems  of  Its  own  for  a  long  time.  But  only  la 
late  1969  did  the  white,  pure  No.  4  heroin  that 
Is  used  by  Amwican  addicts  begin  to  be  pro- 
duced In  Southeast  Asia.  Wlien  It  appeared 
It  appeared  In  earnest.  John  IngersoU  says: 
"Our  first  Indications  of  the  presence  of 
(No.  4)  heroin  In  Southeast  Asia  came  In  De- 
cember of  1969.  In  1970.  the  trickle  turned 
Into  a  stream,  and  In  1971.  the  stream  tximed 
Into  a  torrent  of  heroin  pouring  out  of  ths 
Golden  Triangle." 

Stoce  there  was  no  indigenous  demand  for 
No.  4  hereto  anywhere  In  Southeast  Asia,  Us 
e^pearance  signified  &n  Intention  to  sup- 
ply the  U.S.  market.  The  flret  victims  wew 
our  GIs  in  Vietnam.  Possibly  100,000  OIs 
became  hereto  addicts  to  Vietnam  durisg 
1970  and  1971.  Now  that  many  of  our  OU 
have  come  home  and  the  market  for  No.  4 
hereto  has  dlmtolahed  In  Southeast  Asia, 
Southeast  Asian  hereto  is  being  marketed  is 
our  country. 

Our  Inability  to  prevent  this  has  been  a 
consequence  of  otir  priorities.  The  top  and 
really  only  priority  of  our  government  to 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  to  fight  the  war.  The 
political  and  military  priorities  of  the  war 
have  relegated  other  problems  to  distant 
back  bumere.  The  UjS.  has  always  toleratKl 
corruption  on  the  part  of  our  Southssit 
Asian  allies  as  long  as  they  fight  the  war 
and  follow  our  policies.  Black  marketeerlng, 
stealing  UJ3.  aid,  currency  manipulation,  and 
smuggltog  are  tolerated,  and  all  are  rampant. 
Narcotics  trafficktog  has  not  been  treated 
any  differently. 

Opium  was  being  grown,  smoked,  and 
smuggled  to  Southeast  Asia  when  the  UB. 
first  became  tovolved  to  the  region  during 
the  1960s  and  1960b.  But  the  opiimi  trslBo 
was  viewe<i  as  a  mtoor  local  problem  and 
Ignored.  The  XJB.  built  up  a  vast  military 
and  political  apparatus  to  Indochina  to  fight 
the  war.  We  Ignored  the  fact  that  vitually 
every  link  In  that  apparatus  was  simultane- 
ously becoming  part  of  a  vast  opium  pro- 
ducing, refining,  and  smuggltog  apparatus 
which  today  Is  weU  on  Its  way  to  replacing 
Turkey  as  the  major  source  of  hereto  enter- 
ing the  United  States. 

Here  are  some  of  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  opium  and  hereto  trade 
as  it  has  developed : 

In  Laos,  opium  Is  grown  by  ths  Mso  tribes- 
men we  crganized  toto  General  Van  Pso'i 
"secret  army";  to  fact,  once  the  VS.  began 
providing  them  with  Uberal  food  suppUsi 
to  assure  thslr  allegiance,  many  of  theo 
were  able  to  switch  to  opium  as  virtually 
their  only  crop. 


In  Burma,  opium  U  grown  by  ths  Shwi 
MhaiB  ths  biggest  opium  growsre  to  ths 
«ild'  They  are  armed  with  Amsrloan  wsap- 
!™,  akd  are  able  to  thwart  central  govern- 
mTnt  control.  Thslr  wsi«»ons  were  provldsd 
ST  ths  CIA  or  wsre  acquired  by  trading 
M,lum  with  government  officials  to  I*os 
ZLm  Thailand  for  guM  supplied  by  (and 
I^n  from)  ths  VS.  mlUtary  aid  program, 
^lum  U  also  grown  by  hUl  trlbs«nen  to 

Thailand. 

Ooium  fr«n  Burma  is  transported  into 
Tbauand  by  remnants  of  NationaUst  Chi- 
QMB  (KMT)  forces  driven  out  of  China  to 
1940  These  forces  are  arm«d  with  VS. 
-Muions  and  have  been  supportwl  to  ths 
nlrt  by  the  CIA.  Ths  Thai  government  now 
^  them  to  petrol  Its  rugged  northsrn 
frontisr  with  Burma  and  to  help  suppress 
the  growing  Insurgency  In  northern 
Thailand. 

Opium  la  transports!  by  ths  Royal  Lao- 
tian Air  Force  and  ths  South  Vletnamsse  Air 
force,  which  have  been  organized,  financed. 
md  supplied  by  the  United  States,  and  on 
local  commercial  fllghU  as  weU. 

Opium  and  morphtoe  base  (which  is  re- 
fined from  opium)  are  transported  from 
Thai  ports  to  fishing  trawlere  to  clandestine 
Ukboratories  to  Hong  Kong.  This  could  not 
happen  without  the  complicity  of  the  Thai 
police  and  customs  authorities. 

Hereto  Is  refined  in  laboratories  to  Thai- 
land. Laos.  Burma,  and  Hong  Kong.  In  the 
quantity  and  quaUty  of  its  output,  Hong 
Kong  now  rivals  the  refining  capacity  of 
Marseilles. 

From  Southeast  AsU.  hereto  has  been 
smuggled  to  the  United  Statee  via  many 
routes.  Thsre  have  been  seizures  of  haroto 
sent  to  the  UJB.  from  Southeast  Asia  via  the 
military  postal  system.  Southeast  Asia 
haroto  has  been  seized  to  France  on  Its  way 
to  the  United  States,  and  Southeast  Asian 
hereto  Is  reaching  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Latto  America.  A  courier  ring  was  imcov- 
ered  smuggling  Southeast  Asian  heroto  to 
the  VS.  via  the  Phillpplnee.  Another 
courier  ring  was  uncovered  this  year  operat- 
ing through  Bangkok.  An  tocreastog  amount 
of  heroto  refined  frotn  c^ium  grown  to 
Southeast  Asia  is  smuggled  to  the  VS.  by 
seamen  from  Hong  Kong. 

The  Nixon  Administration  ignored  ths 
drug  problem  to  Southeast  Asia  tmtil  1971 
when  heroto  use  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions  among  our  GI's  in  Southeast  Asia.  By 
that  ttms  it  was  too  late.  The  Administra- 
tion's hands  were  tied.  Our  allies  in  South- 
east Asia  had  dsveloped  a  vast  opium  pro- 
dticlng.  reftolng.  and  distributing  network 
while  the  U.S.,  with  its  great  power  to  South- 
east Asia,  patrolled  the  air.  the  land,  and 
the  sea.  organized  armies,  created  and  de- 
stroyed governments,  promoted  Intrigue,  but 
ignored  the  opium  trade.  Important  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  governments 
erf  South  Vietnam.  Laoe.  and  Thailand  are 
raking  to  big  profits  from  the  drug  trade. 
They  are  not  about  to  forgo  those  jwoflts. 

The  US  Army  Provost  Marshal  in  South 
Vietnam,  In  a  1971  report,  stated  that  the 
opl\mi  trade  in  South  Vietnam  Is  controlled 
by  a  four  tiered  pyramid.  A;,  the  top  "are 
the  powere  behtod  the  scenes  wbo  can 
manipulate,  foster,  protect,  and  promote 
the  illicit  traffic  in  dnigs."  "Tlie  people  com- 
prising this  group."  the  report  stated  "may  be 
high  level.  Influential  political  figures,  gov- 
ernment leaden,  or  moneyed  Chinese  mem- 
bers of*  the  criminal  syndicates  now  flourish- 
ing in  the  Cholon  sector  of  ths  City  of 
Saigon." 

The  Provost  Manhal  identified  Tran  Thlen 
Shot,  chief  of  South  Vietnam's  customs 
fraud  repression  division  and  brother  of 
Prime  Minister  Tran  Thlen  Khlem.  as  "a 
principal  to  the  opium  traffic." 
General  Ngo  Dzu.  II  Corps  commander  to 


South  Vietnam  and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
President  Thlsu.  was  identified  isst  year  as 
a  major  narcotics  traificker.  Thlsu  promotsd 
him  after  a  whiuwash  Investigation. 

General  Ouane  Rattlkone  controlled  the 
largest  heroin  laboratory  to  Southeast  Asia 
during  his  tenure  as  chief  of  staff  of  ths 
Royal  Laotian  Army  (the  only  army  other 
than  the  VS.  Army  that  is  completely  fl- 
nanced  by  the  U.S.  tajq>ayer).  This  labora- 
tory was  the  major  supplier  of  heroto  for 
VS.  forces  to  South  Vietnam  at  the  peak  of 
the  heroto  epidemic. 

A  high-level  CIA  intelligence  report  made 
public  by  Jack  Anderson  sUtes,  "A  broad 
spectrum  of  Lao  society  Is  tovolved  to  the 
narcotics  business,  tocludtog  Generals, 
Princes,  high-level  bureaucrats  and  Pro- 
vtoce  Govemore."  Another  intelligence  re- 
port states.  "Most  of  the  refineries  to  Laos 
operate  under  the  protection  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  Armed  Forces  .  . 

NBC  News  reported  on  July  15,  1871  that 
both  President  Thieu  and  Vice-President 
Ky  were  financing  their  election  campaigns 
from  the  narcotics  traffic  and  labeled  Presl- 
dsnt  Thleu's  chief  totelllgence  advlaer.  Gen- 
eral Dang  Van  Quang,  as  "the  biggest  pusher 
In  South  Vietnam."  Quang's  toT<^vsin«nt  to 
the  heroto  trade  has  been  conflrmsd  by  otbw 
sources. 

The  Nixon  Administration  denied  and  cov- 
ered up  these  facts  and  stood  by  helplessly 
because  It  cannot  crack  down  on  the  corrupt 
governments  It  la  trying  to  prop  up.  Mean- 
while, our  alUes  in  Southeast  Asia  mads  mil- 
lions (rf  doUars  peddling  heroto  to  GI's  to 
South  Vietnam  who  were  risking  thslr  lives 
trying  to  defend  them. 

Today,  they  are  maktog  great  profits  sup- 
plying heroto  to  addicts  to  America. 

In  1970.  the  BNDD  broke  up  a  FUlplno 
courier  ring  which  had  smuggled  approxi- 
mately l.OOO  kilograms  of  Southeast  Asian 
heroto  Into  the  United  States  to  the  pre- 
vious year. 

That  was  enough  to  supply  16%  to  20% 
of  the  estimated  U.S.  consumption  at  the 
time. 

On  AprU  6.  1971.  7.7  kUoe  of  Double  U-O 
Globe  brand  Laotian  heroto  (the  same  brand 
produced  to  General  Ouane  Rattlkone 's  lab- 
oretories)  were  seized  to  Fcxt  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey. 

On  November  11,  1971,  15.6  kilos  of  the 
same  brand  of  Laotian  heroto  were  seized  to 
New  York  City. 

The  new  Laotian  Ambassador  to  France  was 
caught  in  April.  1971  when  he  arrived  in  Paris 
with  60  kilograms  of  heroto  to  his  suitcase. 
That  Is  enough  heroin  to  supply  five  thou- 
sand addicts  for  a  full  year. 

In  January,  1972,  UJS.  customs  Inspectore 
In  Honolulu  brtdce  up  a  smuggling  system 
and  arreeted  three  courlen  body-carrying 
heroto  from  Bangkok  to  buyere  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York. 

On  April  6.  1972,  a  seaman  was  arrested  to 
Miami  with  10  kilos  of  Double  U-O  Globe 
brand  Laotian  heroto  and  on  April  U  another 
seaman  was  arrested  In  New  York  with  an- 
other 6  kilos  of  Southeast  Asian  hsroto. 

And  on  August  23.  1972,  the  same  day  that 
Richard  NUon  deUvered  his  aoceptanoe 
speech,  the  BNDD  announced  the  seizure  of 
9  kilograms  of  Southeast  Asian  heroto  to  New 
York  City  and  the  uncovering  of  a  smuggling 
ring.  The  BNDD  noted  that  there  had  been 
another  seizure  of  Southeast  Asian  heroto  to 
the  same  area  the  month  before. 

The  selBiu«s  are  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 
John  Ingerscrtl  of  BNDD  told  ths  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  June  27  that 
"we  have  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
ethnic  Chinese  criminal  elements  to  America 
have  geared  up  an  operation  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  heroto  availability  to  Southeast 
Asia.  .  •  .  The  evidence  potots  to  ths  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  pattern  which  affects 
places  never  previously  of  any  significance  to 


ths  drug  traffic.  Slthsr  as  ths  rssiUt  of  actual 
setnures  or  our  intelligence,  we  believe  thaas 
shipments  have  come  In  through  such  dlTSns 
seaports  as  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Miami.  New 
Orleans,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  New  York,  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  pott  of  Chicago." 

As  one  Republican  Oongressman  has  said. 
"Vietnam  is  truly  coming  hems  to  haunt  us. 
No  matter  what  they  say,  .  .  the  flret  wave 
of  this  material  Is  already  on  lU  way  to  our 
children  to  high  school." 

It  is  Impossible  to  be  sure  Just  how  much 
Southeast  Asian  heroto  Is  now  entering  this 
coimtry.  NBC's  estimate  In  a  recent  special 
broadcast  was  that  one  third  of  hsroto  enter- 
ing this  country  now  comes  from  aoutheast 
Asia.  A  recent  report  by  ths  Strategic  Intelli- 
gence Office  of  BNDD  stated.  "More  of  the 
heroin  reaching  the  UJB.  Is  from  this  area 
than  conventional  knowledge  has  recognized. 
A  recent  study  by  BNDD  chemists,  involving 
109  traceable  heroto  samples,  revealed  28  (or 
26.7  percent)  to  be  of  southeast  Asian 
origin." 

The  percentage  of  heroto  entering  this 
country  that  comes  from  Southeast  Asia  is 
increasing;  the  Golden  Triangle  region  of 
Laos,  Burma,  and  Thailand  clearly  has  ths 
potential  of  replacing  Turkey  as  this  coun- 
try's major  heroto  supplier.  Whether  that 
potential  la  realized  will  depend  on  how  the 
United  States  responds  to  the  problem.  So 
far,  the  VS.  has  met  this  chaUange  with  half- 
measures  and  cover-ups. 

Nixon  Administration  officials  have  her- 
alded their  achievements  and  claimed  to- 
creasing  cooperation  with  the  governments 
of  Southeast  Asia.  However,  Independent  to- 
formatlon  from  Oongrees,  the  news  media, 
and  concerned  citizens  has  brought  the  Ad- 
mlnlstreUon's  credibility  toto  serious  ques- 
tion, and  recent  leaks  of  secret  Administra- 
tion documents  directly  contradict  their  pub- 
lic statements. 

Nelson  Gross,  the  State  Department  s  chief 
narcotics  spokesman,  told  a  Congressional 
toqulry  on  June  9  that  "we  feel  that  during 
the  past  year  some  real  progress  has  been 
achieved"  and  that  "the  governments  of 
Thailand,  Laoe  and  Vietnam  have  already 
Joined  us  in  the  fight." 

This  official  opttmlsm  was  flaUy  contre- 
dlcted  by  a  Cabinet  level  report  dated  Febru- 
ary 21,  1972.  prepared  by  officials  from  the 
CIA,  the  State  Department,  and  the  D*^'*- 
ment  of  Defense.  According  to  TTK  New  Torlt 
Timet  of  July  24,  the  report  stated  that 
"there  IB  no  prospect  .  .  .  under  »ny  «»d^ 
tlons  that  can  reallstlcaUy  be  projected  for 
stemming  the  smuggltog  of  narcotics  la 
Southeast  Asia.  .,-,„_ 

"Our  answer  la  categorical."  Nelson  Grose 
told  the  Senate.  "The  governments  of  South- 
east Asia  are  not  engaged  to  drug  trafficking. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogen  claimed  in  May 
that  the  governments  to  the  area  are  actively 
cooperating  to  efforts  to  curb  the  drug  trade. 
But  the  Oatolnet  level  report,  stated,  "The 
govemmenU  to  the  region  are  unable  and.  to 
some  cases.  unwlUlng.  to  do  those  things 
that  would  have  to  be  done  by  them  If  a  truly 

effective  effort  were  to  be  made The  mot 

basic  problem,  and  the  one  that  unfortu- 
nately appeare  least  likely  of  any  early 
80lutk>n.  is  the  corruption.  coUuslon.  and 
todlfference  at  some  places  in  some  govern- 
ments, particularly  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam,  that  precludes  more  effective  sup- 
pression ol  traffic  by  the  govemmentt  on 
whoee  territory  it  takes  place." 

Nelson  Cteoee  Insist^l  that  there  were  only 
"unsubstantiated  aUegatlons"  ImpUcatlng 
Qensral  Ouane  Rattlkone  to  the  drug  trade. 
However,  General  Rattlkone  has  acknowl- 
edged his  complicity,  and  John  Warner,  chief 
of  the  Intelligence  Office  ot  BNDD.  has  since 
confirmed  Rattlkone 's  oocnpllclty. 

In  July.  1971.  a  OongieMlotMil  oommlttee 
was  told  tttat  "UJ9.  mlUtary  authocttlea  have 
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provided  AmbMMdor  Bunker  with  hard  In- 
telltgence  th»t  one  of  the  chief  trafllckeni  is 
General  Ngo  Dbu,  the  oommander  of  H 
Corps  "  The  U.S.  EmbAMy  permitted  the  late 
John  Paul  Vann,  the  senior  U.S.  adviser  for 
n  Corps,  to  respond:  "There  Is  no  informa- 
tion available  to  me  that  In  any  shape,  man- 
ner or  fashion  would  substantiate  the 
charges."  He  also  indicated"  that  General 
Abrams  had  no  such  Information.  General 
Dzu  was  then  promoted.  The  Waahington 
Post  later  obtained  the  secret  documents 
whose  existence  had  been  denied  and  pub- 
lUhed  them  In  June,  1»72. 

Nelson  Grow  denied  there  was  a  serious 
problem  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Committee 
he  said:  "Southeast  Asia  Is  not  a  major 
source  of  heroin  on  our  market"  and  that 
"only  Ave  percent"  and  "certainly  no  more 
than  10  percent"  of  heroin  used  In  the  U.S. 
cornea  from  Southeast  Asia.  But  It  was 
pointed  out  above  that  a  survey  of  109 
seizure*  of  heroin  in  thU  country  by  BNDD 
found  that  36%  came  from  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Washinsfton  Evening  Star-Daily  News 
on  August  19,  1972  reported  on  secret  intel- 
ligence summaries  compiled  by  CIA  and 
BNDD  that  contain  some  of  the  facts  that 
the  AdmlnUtratlon  will  not  acknowledge  In 
public.  The  summarlis  state  that  "officials 
of  the  Boyal  Thai  Army  and  Customs  at  the 
several  checkpoints  along  the  road  to  Bang- 
kok are  usuaUy  bribed  and  'protection'  fees 
prepaid  by  the  smuggling  syndicates  or  by 
the  driver  at  the  checkpoints." 

The  summaries  also  clearly  explain  why 
the  U.3.  has  been  unable  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  Southeast  Asia  drug  trade.  They 
state,  "priorities  related  to  requirements  of 
the  Vietnam  war  may  limit  preesures  that 
can  be  applied".  The  "war  on  drugs"  has 
become  a  casualty  of  the  war  In  Indochina. 
Our  political  and  military  commitments 
to  the  governments  of  Southeast  Asia  have 
prevented  any  effective  action  to  stop  the 
narcotics  traffic.  These  commitments  are  the 
result  of  our  determination  to  flght  the  war 
m  Indochina.  We  have  allied  ourselves  with 
corrupt  governments  that  are  compllclt  in 
the  drug  trade  and  this  fact  Is  coming  home 
to  haunt  us. 

Ending  the  war  In  Vietnam  wUl  free  us 
to  make  the  narcotics  traffic  our  nxmiber  one 
priority  In  the  region. 

Heroin  addiction  in  our  country  has 
brought  living  death  to  hiindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  It  Is  a  major  force  behind 
our  Intolerable  crime  rate*.  It  Is  fueling  the 
activities  of  organized  crime. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  narcotics 
traffic  and  we  can  no  longer  support  the  cor- 
rupt governments  of  Southeast  Asia  that 
profit  from  It. 

Our  commitment  to  the  war  In  Indochina 
Is  based  on  a  false  notion  of  national  se- 
cxulty.  Since  Richard  Nixon  took  office,  the 
United  States  baa  spent  WH)  billion  to  flght 
the  war  compared  to  less  than  $1  billion  to 
combat  the  narcotics  problem.  Can  anyone 
say  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  a  greater 
threat  to  our  national  security  than  the 
crime,  violence,  and  Internal  decay  caused  by 
narcotics? 

It  is  time  to  stop  fighting  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  see  how  we  can  effectively  fight  the 
war  on  drugs. 

KEEFlSa  TRX  BBOKXM  PBOMISXS 

What  are  the  prospects  tor  the  futtire? 

In  order  to  halt  the  IntemaUonal  narcot- 
ics trade  It  wUl  be  necessary  for  the  next 
Administration  to  keep  the  promises  that 
Richard  Nixon  has  broken. 

He  said  on  June  18.  1971  tbftt  oontroUlng 
the  heroin  trade  U  his  first  priority  In  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  Involved. 

•1  Intend,"  he  has  said,  "to  leave  no  room 
for  other  countries  to  question  our  com- 
mitment to  this  m*tter." 

Those  promises  have  been  broken.  Stopping 
the  heroin  trade  has  not  been  the  Adminis- 


tration's top  priority.  In  falUng  to  crack 
down  on  the  Southeast  Asia  heroin  trade,  the 
Administration  has  left  plenty  of  room  for 
other  nations  to  question  our  commitment. 

There  Is  no  way  to  control  the  Interna- 
tional narcotics  trade  while  winking  at  one 
of  the  major  areas  of  supply.  We  wlU  simply 
have  to  make  a  top  priority  effort  to  control 
the  Southeast  Asia  narcotics  trade.  Ending 
the  war  will  be  the  key. 

In  the  following  specific  ways,  Richard 
Nixon's  determination  to  continue  the  war 
In  Vietnam  has  prevented  him  from  being 
able  to  crack  down  on  the  Southeast  Asia 
heroin  trade : 

(1)  He  cant  cope  with  the  problem  with- 
out admitting  the  facts  about  his  corrupt 
allies  m  Laos,  Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam 
who  are  supplying  heroin  to  the  U.S.  market. 
If  he  admitted  these  facts,  support  for  the 
war  would  dry  up  overnight.  Richard  Nixon 
has  therefore  choeen  to  Ignore  the  problem. 

(2)  Richard  Nixon  Is  trying  desperately 
to  prop  up  these  weak,  corrupt  Southeast 
Asian  governments.  He  does  not  want  to  ex- 
pose scandals  which  would  threaten  their 
fragile  existence  and  lessen  their  ability  to 
fight  the  war. 

(8)  We  can  never  bring  the  necessary  pres- 
svires  to  bear  on  these  governments  as  long 
as  we  need  Vietnamese  soldiers,  Lao  mer- 
cenaries,  and   Thai   air   bases   to   flght   our 


The  best  case  in  point  is  Thailand.  As  a 
major  opium  grower  and  the  conduit  through 
which  Burmese  opium  is  smuggled,  Thailand 
fis  Increasingly  the  key  to  controlling  the 
Southeast  Asia  drug  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  Increase  our  reli- 
ance on  air  power,  shift  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  to  Thailand,  and  reopen  air  bases 
m  ThaUand,  ThaUand  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly crucial  to  our  war  effort. 

The  war  effort  is  also  dependent  on  Thai 
mercenaries  In  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 

As  long  as  the  U.S.  is  relying  on  mer- 
conarles  and  air  bases  that  are  available 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Thai  govern- 
ment, obviously  there  Is  a  limit  to  how  much 
pressiwe  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  them.  The 
war  gives  the  corrupt  Thai  government  a 
veto  power  over  American  poller.  As  long 
as  the  war  continues,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  pressure  the  Thai  leaders  to  give  up  the 
enormous  profits  that  they  are  making  from 
the  opium  trade. 

In  the  following  ways;  ending  the  war  will 
facilitate  controlling  th«  Southeast  Asian 
heroin  trade : 

(1)  The  end  of  the  war  will  free  us  to  make 
a  crackdown  on  narcotics  the  top  priority 
In  our  relations  with  the  nations  of  this 
area. 

It  will  free  the  President  to  meet  this  issue 
head-on  Instead  of  covering  It  up  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

(2)  Polltlcad  settlements  at  the  end  of  the 
war  Eire  likely  to  lead  to  the  emergence  In 
Laoe  and  South  Vietnam  of  new  governments 
that  would  be  less  corrupt  and  more  likely  to 
suppress  the  opium  trade.  The  people  and 
governments  of  Laoe  and  South  Vietnam 
are  likely  to  realize  that  If  they  are  serious 
about  rebuilding  their  ooxmtrles,  they  will 
have  to  root  out  corruption  and  cxirb  the 
growing  drug  problems  that  are  ravaging 
their  societies. 

(3)  The  end  of  the  war  would  completely 
ttirn  the  tables  In  Thailand.  We  would  no 
longer  be  dependent  on  the  Thai  government 
for  the  war  effort;  instead,  they  would  be  de- 
pendent on  our  economic  aid  to  bolster  their 
topheavy  economy.  A  threat  to  cut  off  aid 
would  give  us  tremendous  leverage. 

The  TTial  government  coiild  seal  off  the 
Thai-Burmese  border,  11  they  were  deter- 
mined to  do  so.  Virtually  all  of  the  Bvirmese 
opium  passes  through  Thailand.  Most  of  It  Is 
carried  In  large  mule  caravans  by  the  KIMT. 
Some  Is  carried  by  Burmese  Shan  rebels,  but 
the   KMT   units   tightly   control   the   border 


and  tax  every  pound  of  opium  that  croiMs 
into  Thailand.  This  shows  that  the  bordtp 
can  be  controlled.  If  the  opium  can  be  taaed, 
It  can  be  stopped.  But  It  will  require  a  vigor- 
ous effort  by  the  Thai  gcvemment.  Th» 
United  States  must  pressure  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment  to  make  that  effort. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
that  cuts  off  aid  to  ThaUand  untu  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  Thailand  la  cooperat- 
ing to  stop  the  narcotics  traffic.  It  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  has  the  draw- 
back of  allowing  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion of  cooperation.  President  Nixon  will  not 
cut  off  aid  because  he  needs  these  air  basas. 
The  Secretary  of  State  claims  that  ThaUaiM 
is  already  "cooperating,"  and  the  President 
already  has  the  power  to  cut  off  aid  to 
Thailand  but  has  liot  used  It.  The  Senate 
.should  also  pass  this  amendment,  with  th« 
provision  that  restoring  aid  to  ThaUand  la 
dependent  on  significant  achievements  in 
stopping  the  narcotics  traffic  as  determined 
by  Congress  or  by  an  Independent  body. 

(4)  The  reason  that  ths  government  of 
Burma  Is  unable  to  stop  the  opium  traSlc  Is 
that  the  opium  growing  areas  are  controUe* 
by  rebel  bands  armed  with  American  wea- 
pons (they  obtain  those  weapons  by  selling 
opium  to  corrupt  Thai  and  Laotian  officials). 
When  the  war  ends  and  the  United  States 
stops  sending  arms  Into  the  area,  the  flow 
of  arms  to  the  rebels  will  be  disrupted.  If 
corruption  In  Laos  and  ThaUand  were  con- 
trolled and  If  the  borders  were  sealed,  the 
Burmese  rebels  would  find  It  difficult  to  mar- 
ket their  opium  or  to  obtain  weapons.  With 
a  shortage  of  weapons  and  money,  the  rebels 
woiUd  be  weakened  and  It  would  be  easier  for 
the  Burmese  government  to  regain  control 
of  the  opium  growing  areas.  In  the  past,  the 
Burmese  government  has  cracked  down  on 
the  opium  traffic  when  it  has  been  able  to. 

In  addition,  ending  the  Vietnam  war  and 
reorienting  our  foreign  policy  may  Improve 
our  relations  with  Burma  and  make  coopera- 
tive efforts  more  likely. 

These  points  must  b«  placed  In  the  con- 
text of  a  full  program  to  stem  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  trade.  Such  an  effort  must 
include  four  components.  There  Is  nothing 
mysterious  about  these  recommendations. 
Some  are  official  Administration  policy  and 
aU  have  been  discussed  and  advocated  for 
a  long  time.  But  these  recommendations  are 
meaningless  as  long  as  the  wtur  continues 
and  the  Southeast  Asia  narcotics  trade  con- 
tinues unchecked. 

( 1 )  Direct  Diplomatic  Pressure — The  United 
States  shoxild  exert  maximimi  pressure  on 
other  governments  to  crack  down  on  the  U- 
Uclt  production  and  smuggling  of  opium. 
This  effort  must  be  placed  at  the  top  of  ths 
agenda  of  our  foreign  relations.  Every  pos- 
sible diplomatic  lever,  Including  possible  re- 
duction or  cessation  of  foreign  aid,  must  b« 
brought  to  bear.  If  necessary,  the  President 
should  directly  take  charge  of  this  effort  and 
should  personaUy  negotiate  with  the  leaders 
of  other  countries. 

In  this  effort,  the  VS.  must  use  the  carrot 
as  weU  as  the  stick.  Other  countries,  too,  have 
an  interest  In  halthag  the  drug  trade.  They 
have  their  own  opium  and  heroin  problems. 
If  given  a  realistic  alternative  to  involve- 
ment In  the  drug  trade,  foreign  countries 
may  weU  find  It  in  their  interest  to  cooperate 
In  international  control  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  the  opium  trade  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  income  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  around  the  world,  and. 
In  some  cases,  to  entire  national  economies. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  assist  In  making  sure  that  realis- 
tic alternative  sotirces  of  Income  are  avail- 
able. This  should  Include  price  support  pay- 
ments and.  In  the  long  term,  investments  in 
the  areas  affected  to  help  create  alternative 

sources  of  Income. 

(2)   /nternationoZ  Cooperotton—UJ5.  action 
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..  TiBftded  at   once,   but   the   proposed  U5. 
^S^^wo^d^  more  effective  IX  taken  by 
tn    international     organization.     The    UB. 
should  attempt  to  organize  the  mternatlonal 
co^unlty  to  pressure  offending  nattons  to 
S  down  on  the  narcotics  trade.  The  In- 
ternational Narcotics  Control  Board  should 
have   authority  to   investigate   alleg«^   non- 
compliance with  international  obligations  in 
«nv  nation  that  Is  a  party  to  the  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs.  Economy  sane- 
tons,  including  the   withholding  of  Inter- 
rational    development   funds,    and   possible 
wade  restrictions,  should  be  avaUable  as  a 
tool  of  last  resort  In  the  event  of  perslrtent 
faUure  by  any  nation  to  cooperate.  An  effec- 
tive program  of  economic  assistance  to  opium 
nroduclng   areas  converting   to  other   crops 
should    be    developed    under    international 
auspices.  So  far  only  a  tiny  step  has  been 
taken  in  this  direction. 

(3)  US.  Agencies— -Vlt  should  strengthen 
the  U  S  agencies  that  are  responsible  for  con- 
trolUng  the  international  narcotics  trade.  An 
additional  $40  mUllon  shotild  be  appropriated 
for  the  Customs  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  hlrmg 
and  training  specialists  in  drug  law  enforce- 

'^A  conflict  of  Jurisdictions  between  BNDD 
and  the  Customs  Bureau  has  undermined  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  control  efforts.  We 
cannot  expect  other  nations  to  take  us  seri- 
ously when  we  urge  cooperation  If  we  are  un- 
able to  coordinate  our  own  efforts.  Yet  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  unable  to  gain  control 
over  this  conflict  between  two  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  conflict  has  repeatedly  Jeopard- 
ized Unportant  cases.  BNDD  should  be  as- 
signed primary  responslbUlty  In  controUlng 
the  international  trade,  and  the  President 
should  be  prepared  to  step  in  personally  to 
ensure  that  this  mandate  is  carried  out. 

i4l  Pmally,  Increased  research  efforts  can 
contribute  to  Improving  our  abUlty  to  con- 
trol the  Illicit  narcotics  traffic.  The  develop- 
ment of  cheap,  non-addlctlve  synthetic  pain- 
killers could  make  It  possible  to  completely 
outlaw  opium  production  throughout  the 
world.  If  legal  crops  for  medicinal  purposes 
can  be  marked  with  practical  tracer  elements, 
thte  would  make  It  much  easier  to  detect 
opium  diverted  into  the  Ulegal  market.  And 
there  are  even  indications  that  remote  sensor 
devices  can  be  developed  that  would  permit 
direct  detection  of  heroin  shipments.  All  of 
these  posslbUltles  should  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued. 

The  International  law  enforcement  strategy 
Is  clearly  not  the  total  solution  to  the  drug 
addiction  problem.  A  two-pronged  approach 
Is  needed— rehabilitation  of  those  who  are 
now  addicted  and  law  enforcement  and  edu- 
cation to  prevent  the  spread  of  heroin  addic- 
tion. Here  are  some  of  the  elements  of  a  total 
approach  to  drug  addiction; 

RehahUitation  of  Addicts— Any  serious  as- 
sault on  the  drug  addiction  problem  must 
Include  an  extensive  rehabilitation  program. 
A  broad  range  of  treatment  faculties — 
methadone  maintenance,  therapeutic  com- 
munities, detoxification,  and  abstinence — 
must  be  available:  we  mtist  seek  to  guaran- 
tee that  any  addict  seeking  treatment  can 
gain  access  to  a  suitable  modality  of  treat- 
ment. Vocational  training  and  counseUlng 
and  other  supportive  services  must  be  avaU- 
able, and  we  must  attempt  to  eliminate  un- 
fair Job  discrimination  against  ex-addicts. 
Today  there  are  waiting  lists  In  our  metha- 
done programs;  methadone  is  frequently  the 
only  treatment  avaUable  ( although  for  nxany 
addicts,  such  as  young  veterans  who  have 
been  addicted  only  a  short  time,  methadone 
may  not  be  suitable);  and  supportive  serv- 
ices are  frequently  absent.  Even  If  It  were 
possible  to  suddenly  stop  the  flow  of  heroin 
Into  this  country  and  prevent  more  people 
from  becoming  addicted,  there  are  already 
more  than  a  half  mlUlon  heroin  addicts  In 
our  country  who  need  treatment. 


Domestic  Law  Enforcement — ^Domestic  law 
enforcement  efforts  must  be  pursued  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  International  control  effort, 
to  make  It  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the 
heroin  traffickers  to  operate.  Law  enforce- 
ment efforts  should  be  directed  not  at  the 
st*eet  level  pushers  who  are  usually  addicts 
themselves  but  at  those  who  organUe,  pro- 
mote, and  profiteer  from  the  spread  of  heroin 
addiction. 

Even  If  the  domestic  and  international 
control  efforts  cannot  eliminate  the  heroin 
traffic.  It  Is  reasonable  to  hope  that  they  can 
reduce  heioln  avaUabiUty  on  the  street  and 
curtaU  experimentation  and  thus  help  stop 
the  spread  of  addiction  (although  confirmed 
addicts  wUl  stm  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  drug). 

Drug  Education — ^Llke  the  law  enforce- 
ment effort,  drug  education  programs  that 
frankly  and  openly  present  the  facts  about 
various  drugs  can  help  discourage  experi- 
mentation with  heroin  among  youths. 

Although  President  Nixon  said  In  March. 
1970  that  drug  education  Is  the  highest  pri- 
ority of  his  Administration,  the  drug  educa- 
tion budget  for  fiscal  1972  in  the  CMfioe  of 
Education  was  13  mlUlon — one  fourth  the 
cost  of  one  0-6A  transport. 

Other  Drugs — Intematiottal  enforcement 
efforts  m\iat  not  be  limited  to  heroin.  Other 
drugs,  includmg  cocaine,  methadMie,  and 
barbiturates,  must  be  Included;  they  are 
problems  now  and  could  become  more  serious 
Lf  heroin  becomes  scarce.  Synthetic  drugs 
equivalent  to  heroin  may  also  become  avaU- 
able. Control  efforts  must  be  pursued  now 
before  these  problems  grow. 

Underlying  Social  Problems — Solving  basic 
problems  of  poverty,  alienation,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  wlU  be  ths  key  to  a  long  range 
scdutlon  of  our  drug  problems.  UntU  the 
underlying  social  causes  of  drug  abuse  can  be 
cured,  drug  abiise  cannot  be  completely 
eliminated.  As  long  as  the  belief  persists  that 
It  Is  possible  to  solve  problems  by  taking 
drugs,  it  viTlU  always  be  possible  that  a  new 
drug  problem  could  emerge. 

These  ctmaiderations.  however,  should  not 
discourage  us  from  making  an  Immediate 
effort,  pursuing  every  possible  avenue,  to  cure 
the  heroin  plague.  Heroin  overshadows  all 
other  drugs  in  Its  disasbrovis  impact  on  our 
Uvea.  Heroin  Is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
crime,  violence,  and  insecurity  that  haunt 
urban  life;  hMoln  addiction  has  destroyed 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ad- 
dicts; and  heroin  trafficking  has  fueled  the 
growth  of  oe^vaized  crime.  Heroin  Is  our 
worst  drug  problem  and  solving  It  would 
Immensely  contribute  to  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives. 

The  effort  to  solve  the  heroin  problem  must 
cease  to  be  fragmented  and  haphazard.  We 
must  pxirsue  It  with  the  same  determina- 
tion and  seriousness  of  ptu^Kjee  that  we  in- 
vested In  the  Manhattan  Project  and  the 
space  race. 

CONCLTTSIOir 


that  beset  the  inUrnatlonal  control  eSort. 
There  are  also  some  Important  faeU  wiilch 
indicate  that  an  international  control  strat- 
egy WlU  have  some  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  The  poppy  has  a  long  growing  pertod 
and  is  eaeily  detected  from  the  air  or  by 
sateUite.  Poppy  cultivation  is  possibU  only 
In  certain  fairly  restricted  climates.  Culti- 
vating the  poppy  is  exceptionaUy  demand- 
ing; few  Who  ars  not  accustomed  to  that  life 
would  be  wUllng  to  adopt  It.  Consequently, 
the  International  syndicates  wiU  not  eeoUy 
be  able  to  persuade  farmers  elsewhere  to  cul- 
tivate the  poppy.  If  they  lose  their  source  of 
supply  in  the  Golden  Triangle. 

In  the  19B0S  Iran  was  able  to  gain  control 
over  remote  hUl  tribes  and  halt  opium  pro- 
duction. IndU  and  China  have  had  consid- 
erable success  in  controUlng  the  UUclt  pro- 
duction of  opium  and  preventing  diversion 
into  Ulegal  channels.  Turksy's  recent  agree- 
ment  to  terminate  opium  production — cul- 
minating a  decade  of  negotiation  and  pres- 
Biire — Ulustrates  what  can  be  achieved,  when 
narcotics  control  la  made  a  top  prtMtty.  It 
Is  now  time  to  place  cracking  down  on  the 
herom  trade  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  In  our 
reUtlons  with  oU  of  the  nations  Uivolved. 
No  objective  we  are  pursuing  In  Vietnam  Is 
so  imporunt  as  to  Justify  jeopardlBlng  our 
efforts  to  control  the  heroin  trade. 

The  next  President  can  act  to  end  the  war, 
and  crack  down  on  the  supply  of  heroin  from 
Southeast  Asia.  This  is  the  flght  that  Amer- 
ica should  be  pursuing. 

This  is  the  flght  that,  as  President,  I 
Intend  to  win. 


The  difficulties  in  attempting  to  control 
the  IntemaUonal  narcotics  trade  are  obvi- 
ous. Opium  is  grown  in  many  countries  and 
total  VB.  consumption  is  smaU  compared 
to  world-wide  production.  The  intention  in 
this  presentation  la  not  to  propose  panaceas 
or  to  p)aper  over  problems  but  rather  to 
clarify  some  of  the  reasons  tar  past  faU- 
ures  and  to  point  the  way  toward  a  more 
realistic  effort.  International  enforcement 
efforts  are  not  the  fuU  answer  to  the  drug 
problem  nor  Is  Southeast  Asia  the  only 
opium-growing  area  that  could  replace  Tur- 
key In  supplying  the  VS.  market.  But  our 
failure  to  face  up  to  the  problem  in  South- 
east Asia  has  been  one  major  reason  for  the 
faUure  of  the  "total  virar"  that  Richard  NUon 
declared  on  heroin.  The  next  Administra- 
tion must  face  up  squarely  to  the  fact  that 
Southeast  Asia  Is  fast  beoomlixg  this  nation's 
major  heroin  supplier. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  see  only  the  problems 


THE  EAST  LOS  ANGELES  DOCTORS 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1972,  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  East  Los  Angeles 
Doctors  Hospital.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  congratulate  this  private  institu- 
tion on  its  10th  anniversary  because  of 
the  excellent  health-care  delivery  serv- 
ices it  has  provided  to  the  community. 
V^orklng  together,  the  hospital  and  the 
community  have  reUed  upon  each  other 
for  the  advancement  of  medical  services, 
the  development  of  health  care  career 
opportunities  for  young  people,  the  en- 
couragement of  neighborhood  beautifl- 
cation,  the  stimulation  of  art  and  design 
Eis  an  adjunct  to  environmental  improve- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  a  treatment 
and  convalescence  that  not  only  reduces 
the  apprehension  of  the  patients  but  also 
serves  to  hasten  their  recovery. 

It  has  been  a  decade  that  the  East  Los 
Angeles  Doctors  Hospital  has  grown  from 
39  beds  to  150  beds.  It  has  been  a  decade 
of  service  to  an  area  in  which  resides  the 
greatest  concentration  of  Mexican 
Americans.  And.  it  has  been  a  decade  of 
creative  experimentation  making  a  hos- 
pital the  focus  of  community  service — of 
integrating  medical  services  with  the 
general  elevation  of  people's  expecta- 
tions and.  most  imix>rtant  of  all,  a  dec- 
ade of  providing  access  to  health  care 
for  thousands  of  people. 

Here  is  a  private  institution— a  tax- 
paying  Institution— a  nongovernment 
funded  institution,  that  has  unilaterally 
developed  and  implemented  community 
action  programs  without  the  need  for 
grants  or  Federal  subsidies. 

Here  is  an  institution — ^East  lx»  An- 
geles Doctors  Hospital — which  has  ere* 
ated  cash  prizes,  scholarships,  and  pur- 
chase   cMnmissicwis    for    local    Barrio 
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artists,  moealclsts,  sculptors,  and  design- 
ers. Within  the  new  hospital,  the  walls 
and  corridors  are  lined  with  murals  Uiat 
borrow  from  the  colorful  and  heroic 
Mexican  heritage,  depicting  both  the 
evolution  of  medicine  and  the  continuing 
struggle  of  a  people  to  emerge — done 
with  a  sensitivity  and  skill  which  would 
do  credit  to  the  best  of  the  world's 
artisans. 

Here  is  an  Institution  that  has  quietly 
and  privately  funded  its  own  training 
programs  for  developing  aitry  level  skills 
in  health  manpower  for  Chlcano  youth, 
and  has  annually  provided  numerous 
cash  scholarship  grants  for  advanced 
nursing  training  both  in  licensed  voca- 
tional nursing  as  well  as  registered  nurs- 
ing curricula. 

Here  is  an  institution  that  has  thrown 
open  its  door  to  both  the  militant  and 
the  quiet  and  invited  Joint  participa- 
tion in  community  outreach  programs 
that  would  raise  the  general  level  of 
health  within  the  Barrio. 

Here  Is  an  institution,  that  10  years 
ago  under  the  visionary  leadership  of  an 
innovative  hospital  administrator,  Mr. 
Al  R.  Markey  sought  to  put  in  practice 
those  beliefs  that  many  give  mere  lip 
service  to:  Those  beliefs  that  say  private 
business  and  the  public  weal  cannot 
only  coexist  but  effectively  cooperate  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 

Here  is  an  institution  that  sought  to 
develop  and  prove  the  concept  that  there 
Is  a  direct  connection  between  the  speed 
of  recovery  of  the  ill  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  that  treatment  and  re- 
covery takes  place.  A  concept,  by  the 
way,  that  only  now  is  being  integrated 
Into  Federal  health -care  planning. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  of  East  Los 
Angeles  Doctors  Hospital— an  anniver- 
sary that  also  celebrates  the  opening  of 
an  expansion  of  that  hospital  which 
brings  the  most  modem  of  health-care 
technology  to  its  resident  commimlty — 
it  gives  me  special  pleasure  "to  be  able 
to  recognize  their  achievements.  It  is  a 
story  that  will  have  little  impact  on  the 
world  at  large,  and  one  that  will  prob- 
ably not  be  heard  beyond  the  boimdarles 
of  the  Chicano  community  in  southern 
CsJifomia.  But  it  is  a  representative 
story  which  if  multiplied  throughout  our 
country  would  have  a  cumulative  effect 
on  our  national  strength  and  give  an  im- 
measurable thrust  to  the  betterment  of 
health-care  delivery  for  all  Americans. 


slon  that  only  50  cents  In  social  security 
benefits  vioiUd  be  deducted  for  every  $1 
of  earned  income  in  excess  of  the 
llmltotlon. 

I  was  proud  to  cosponsor  S.  639,  which 
was    introduced    by    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas   (Mr.  Towct)    on 
September  22,  1971.  That  bill  also  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  maxlmimi  earnings 
for    a    social    security    worker     from 
$1,680  to  $3,000  before  any  reduction  in 
benefits  occurred.  There  is  no  question 
but    that    present    limitations    prevent 
many  senior  citizens  from  working  and 
earning   more   thaai    a   token    amount. 
Raising  the  limitation  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  affording  many  of  ovir  older,  but 
by  no  means  less  industrious,  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  perform  meaningful  and 
productive  work.  It  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  these  persons  to  once  again 
experience  the  satisfaction  and  pride  of 
making     a     contribution     to     society 
through   employment.    The   bill    would 
take  effect  for  taxable  years  after  De- 
cember 1972. 

I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation  by  Congress,  j 

STRENGTHENINQ  THE  PAIR  CREDIT 
REPORTINQ  ACT 


INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly   pleased   to  be   among  the 
Members     of     the     Senate     who     have 
Joined  in  cosponsorlng  S.  4001.  The  bill, 
which  was  introduced  on  September  19, 
1972,  by  Senators  Aikem  and  Mansfieud, 
has  the  support  of  74  Senators.  The  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, would  Increase  the  amount  of 
income  that  an  individual  could  earn 
without  suffering  any  deductions  in  so- 
cial security  benefits.  The  present  limi- 
tation on  earnings  amounts  to  $1,680  per 
year  and  under  the  proposed  legislation. 
would   be   increased    to    $3,000.    There 
would  be  no  penalty  for  engaging  in 
work  which  Is  evidenced  by  the  provl- 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970  Congress  enacted  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  which  for  the  first  time 
brought  credit  reporting  agencies  imder 
systematic  regulation.  Up  until  that  mo- 
ment, these  agencies  which  affected  mil- 
lions of  American  people  went  virtually 
unregulated.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  P^ancial  Institutions,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  demonstrated 
that  many  Americans  were  irreparably 
damaged  by  misleading  or  erroneous 
credit  reports. 

These  hearings  also  documented 
widespread  snooping  into  the  private 
lives  of  American  citizens.  In  many  cases 
the  information  sought  was  cmly  re- 
motely connected  to  the  legitimate  pm:- 
pose  of  the  company  seeking  informa- 
tion. For  example,  we  learned  of 
Instances  where  insurance  companies  in- 
quired into  the  housekeeping  habits  of 
persons  applying  for  insurance.  In  other 
cases  they  wanted  detailed  information 
on  a  person's  private  life,  his  associates, 
and  his  political  views. 

My  original  legislation  would  have 
regulated  the  type  of  information  which 
could  be  collected  by  companies  ordering 
investigative  reports  on  consimtiers.  The 
information  would  have  to  be  reasonably 
related  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
sought  and  it  could  not  have  unduly  in- 
vaded a  person's  right  of  privacy. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  £ind  Urban  Affairs,  a  number  of 
these  safeguards  were  deleted.  A  recent 
article  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  lists  a 
number  of  shortcomings  in  the  act.  I  be- 
lieve this  article  indicates  we  need  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  legislation  now 
that  it  has  been  in  effect  for  nearly  2 
years.  My  subcommittee  on  financial  in- 
stitutions is  planning  to  conduct  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  legislation  early  next 
year  to  determine  how  it  can  be 
strengthened  and  improved.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  sisk  imanimous  consent  that  tbe 
Los  Angeles  Times  article  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlcU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou, 
as  fcdlows: 
Cesdit  Probeks  :  Conbttmxb'b  Past  Still  P*a 

(By  Alexander  Auerbaeh) 
Sixteen  months  ago  Congress  enacted  th« 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  to  safeguard  your 
privacy.  The  law  la  apparently  not  working. 
The  act  was  Intended  to  ensure  the  "cob- 
fldentallty,  accuracy,  relevancy  and  proper 
utilization"  of  the  millions  of  consumer  cnA. 
It  reporU  and  doaslers  prepared  each  year 
by  a  small  group  of  companies  that  call 
themselves  ■business  information  services." 
Some  critics  have  called  thaee  outflts  "cred- 
it snoopers." 

An  Investigation  by  The  Times  into  the 
actlvltes  of  Retail  Credit  Co.,  the  largest  pur- 
veyor of  Investigative  credit  reports,  has 
turned  up  evidence  that  the  law  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  the  hop>e8  of  Its  proponents  In 
Congress. 

If  you  apply  for  Insurance,  a  Job,  a  mort- 
gage or  even  to  rent  an  apartment,  chances 
are  good  that  a  so-called  "Investigative  oon- 
simier  report"  will  be  run  on  yoM.  If  your 
bo68  or  a  potential  employer  Is  curious  about 
you,  a  report  may  be  made  entirely  without 
your  knowledge. 

TOPLESS  AND   DIVOBCED 

Because  of  gaps  In  the  law's  protection: 
When  Judy  C.  of  Palo  Alto  applied  for 
auto  Insurance  last  year,  a  Retail  Credit  In- 
vestigator was  free  to  decide  that  it  was 
"relevant"  to  her  application  to  note  that 
she  was  a  topless  dancer,  and  divorced. 

BetaU  Credit's  reports  sometimes  pass 
along  highly  personal  medical  Information 
which  the  firm  obtains  with  the  consumer's 
authorization  for  one  purpose,  but  which  it 
then  retains  and  resells  without  the  con- 
siomer's  knowledge  or  permission.  Even  the 
prestigious  Mayo  Clinic's  records  are  used  in 
this  way. 

A  report  can  virtually  brand  a  man  a  thief, 
based  solely  on  hearsay.  A  report  on  a  Santa 
Clara  man  in  1966  said  his  former  boss  "sus- 
pected (him)  of  taking  money  from  the  till" 
even  thotigh  no  charges  were  filed.  A  1972 
Retail  Credit  manual  repeats  an  almost  Iden- 
tical example. 

MORE   rOETUNATT   MAK 

Pred  P.,  26,  was  fortunate.  "We  learn  of 
no  connection  with  any  Peace  movement  or 
other  serverslve  (slc)  type  organization." 
said  Retail  Credit's  report.  'He  Is  regarded  as 
a  normal  loyal  amerlcan  (Slc)."  If  the  report 
said  the  opposite  about  him.  he  probably 
would  not  have  found  out  about  It  until  it 
caused  him  some  problem. 

(Reports  such  as  these  are  not  avaUable 
to  the  public.  These  examples,  as  weU  as  vari- 
ous other  Retail  Credit  internal  docimients, 
were  supplied  to  The  "Hmes  by  a  source  hos- 
tUe  to  the  company.) 

The  federal  law  does  not  allow  people  such 
as  Fred  to  see  reports  on  them  before  they  are 
circulated — or  even  afterward,  since  the  con- 
tents are  only  disclosed  orally  to  complain- 
ing consumers.  The  reporting  agencies  In 
effect  usually  get  "one  free  bite,"  and  are 
merely  required  to  maintain  "procedures" 
to  promote  accuracy. 

The  law  gives  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nolsslon  some  power  to  regulate  the  credit 
reporting  Industry,  but  thus  far  the  PTC— 
despite  numerous  consumer  complaints  and 
investigations  of  its  own — has  not  acted. 

Lawmakers  In  New  York,  California  and 
other  states  are  considering  bills  to  provide 
stlffer  protection  than  the  federal  act  gives, 
In  Canada,  where  Retail  Credit  has  major 
operations,  several  provinces  have  passed  or 
are  considering  legislation  stronger  than  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 


Court  actions  In  this  country  may  also 
..hMiBe  the  legal  doctrine  known  as  oon- 
dlttonal  privilege"  which  until  now  ha.  given 
Si.  credit  reporting  agenclw  virtual  Im- 
munlty  from  libel  and  8laiul«  suit*. 

MUnta-based  HetaU  Orwllt  Oo.  reportwUy 
controU  60%  to  88%  of  tha  market  for  in- 
«gtlKatlve  consumer  reports.  With  almost 
TWO  mvestlgatoM  acroa.  the  country.  It  pre- 
lijed  these  reports  on  20  nUUlon  p«)ple  la« 
UBTmore  than  760.000  in  Loe  Angetoa  atone. 
Itt  a;ctlTltles  extend  into  Canada  and  Maxtoo. 

(There  are  two  types  of  credit  reports, 
both  regulated  by  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
tct  A  simple  cr«llt  report  summarlzee  tha 
^umers  record  of  paying  hU  bUls,  hi.  em- 
^ioyment  history  and  legal  Informatton  on 
bubUc  records,  such  as  lawsuit,  and  liens. 

(An  inveetlgatlve  report,  however,  Involves 
an  on-the-street  inquiry  Into  the  con«iia«r'« 
finances,  reputation,  mode  of  Uvlng,  health 
OT  other  details.) 

SEEKS    ADVXESE    DATA 

Any  examination  of  numerous  RetaU  Credit 
internal  document,  plus  court  record,  and 
other  public  data,  as  weU  as  Interview,  with 
companv  offlclaU,  former  employe,  and  state 
md  federal  agencle.,  aU  Indicate  that: 

BetaU  credit  compete.  aggreMtrely.  to 
gather  as  much  adverae  information  a.  It 
can  about  the  subjwrta  of  lu  InTestigatlve  re- 
port.. It  will  seek  "informant."  when  cor- 
porate or  government  reguUUona  block  ao- 
oees  to  perKJnnel  or  other  records. 

Its  InTestigator.,  whose  Income  dapeiula 
partly  on  the  n\imber  of  report,  they  turn 
out  routinely  complete  up  to  20  reporU  a 
day.  One  man  In  Northern  Oallfornl*  pro- 
duced 33  In  one  day  several  week,  after  the 
PCRA  was  enacted. 

BetaU  Credit  waa  founded  In  1888  as  a 
.mull  Atlanta  credit  bvireau.  Then,  as  now, 
much  of  lU  work  waa  done  for  Insurance 
companies  wanting  detailed  Information  on 
applications  In  distant  cities. 

BOOM   ATTER   WARS 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  firm  waa 
also  doing  employment  reports,  first  for 
insurance  companlae  and  than  for  Industry. 
"Both  world  wars  saw  the  um  of  reports  by 
government  agencies."  says  a  RetaU  Credit 
manual,  and  private  employers  now  "tJse  the 
service  Uberally." 

Today  for  S6  the  company  wlU  prepare 
a  detailed  Investigative  report  Including  ee- 
tlmates  of  the  subject's  flnanr.lal  condition, 
drinking  habits  and  marital  habit.,  along 
with  any  police  record  or  legal  entangle- 
ments. It  wlU  also  paM  along  two  neighbors' 
ccwnments  on  his  or  her  general  reputation. 
For  810.60  an  hour  the  firm  wlU  gather  as 
much  more  detaU  as  the  customer  wants. 

It.  list  of  customers  ranges  from  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Co.  and  the  Bank  of  America 
to  a  San  Diego  dentist. 

W.  Lee  Burge.  president  of  Retail  Credit, 
said  last  year  that  the  "typical  field  rep- 
resentative" Is  33.  hM  been  with  the  com- 
pany more  than  five  years,  and  probably  has 
some  college  education. 

The  company's  manual  for  Its  branch  of- 
fice managers,  entered  as  evidence  In  an 
Oklahoma  lawsuit,  tells  manager  to  look  for 
prospects  who  "have  a  good  handshake,  clear 
voice,  and  look  you  In  the  eye." 

A  college  man  from  a  small  school  would 
be  "more  satisfied  with  average  earnings  and 
difficult  working  conditions."  For  the  same 
reasons,  the  manual  adds,  he  should  come 
from  a  home  where — ^ananclal  and  culttiral 
advantages  were  rather  moderate." 

8T78PICIOM   EMFHASEBED 

"He  should  be  sufficiently  suspicious  by 
nature,"  for  his  major  task  Is  tracking  down 
what  Retan  Credit  refers  to  as  "protective  In- 
formation," meaning  negative  information 
to  protect  Its  clients  from  people  who  might 
be  bad  insurance  or  credit  risks. 

"Protective  information."  the  manual  say., 
"Is  the  'meat'  of  the  report — tha  basis  on 
which  we  sell  our  service." 


In  congressional  hearings  that  preoedad 
enactment  of  the  PCRA.  ReUll  Credit  danlad 
that  it  Impose,  a  quota  on  Its  InTSstlga- 
tor.  for  a  fixed  percentage  of  "protectlT.  In- 
formation." 

However,  the  company's  Internal  docu- 
ment, demonstrate  the  emphanl.  placed  on 
coming   up   with   negative   data. 

FKSrOUIAVCB  RBOOai) 


Each  Inspector  must  daily  fill  out  a  "per- 
formance control  record,"  and  note  the  per- 
centage of  his  reporU  that  Indudad  proUc- 
tlve  information. 

The  branch  office  manager  Is  told:  "Tlieee 
forma  should  be  reviewed  regularly  through 
tha  month  to  be  wire  that  aU  Inspector,  an 
developing  a  reaK>nable  percantage  of  sig- 
nificant Information." 

Last  Ootobar  Norman  W.  Smith,  a  regional 
vice  president,  sent  a  stiff  mamo  to  his 
branch  managers. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Oo..  he  said,  was 
getting  more  adverse  information  in  reports 
from  Southern  Oalliomla  RataU  Credit  of- 
fices than  from  other  offices  In  tbe  Weet.  In 
Southern  California,  5£%  of  the  repOTt. 
had  Information  bad  enou^  to  warrant 
denial  of  auto  insurance  to  the  applicants, 
while  In  Northern  Oallfomla  the  figure  was 
only  3.6%. 

CUPPTNGfi    AND   BXCORDB 


The  "usable  information,"  &nlth  s^d,  in- 
cluded "rating  of  the  residence  address  by 
crime  frequency,  quoting  of  newspaiiar  oltp- 
plngB  and  subsequent  foUowup  with  court 
records,   police   records,   etc." 

A  company  buUetln  lart  December  noted 
that  one  office  liad  protective  information  in 
38%  of  its  employiaent  reports,  with  10% 
having  Information  adverM  enough  for  the 
applicant  to  be  turned  down. 
It  concluded  with  "OongratnlaUonsI" 
Investigators'  pay  start,  at  about  $675  per 
month,  plus  expense,  and  a  quarterly  bonus 
based  on  both  output  and  quality  of  re- 
ports. _.^^ 

The  Investigator's  Inquiry  begins  with  a 
look  at  the  doesler  Retail  Credit  has  on  the 
subject — the  person  being  checked.  Often 
these  are  only  a  page  or  two  of  informatton. 
but  some  are  more  lengthy.  The  file  contains 
data  from  past  reports,  news  cllpplnci  men- 
tioning the  subject,  and  other  material.  ^ 
The  Investigator's  manual,  ai»o  entered 
in  the  Oklahoma  laweiilt,  notes  that  even  the 
customer  firm's  request  form  can  yield  "tips." 
The  nririrM.  Identifies  the  neighborhood, 
which  "may  give  the  Inspector  an  Idea  of 
the  type  of  person  being  Investigated." 

As  for  occupation,  "speculative  or  'get- 
rlch-qulck'  occupations  should  be  checked 
into  carefully.  Certain  occupations,  such  as 
•retired.'  'real  estate.'  •po<rt  room,'  'soft  drink 
dealer'  are  at  times  used  as  a  front  iot  illegal 
Uquor  dealing.  Other  occupations,  such  as 
Junk  dealers  and  pawnshop.  Indicate  un- 
rellabUlty.  and  when  taken  with  a  foreign 
name,  provide  tips  of  great  Importance." 

(Retail  Credit  President  Burge  told  The 
Times  "some  of  the  material"  in  the  manuals 
entered  in  the  Oklahoma  case  "may  liave 
been  greaUy  modified"  since.  Tills  specific 
section,  B\irge  said.  "wa.  antiquated  vrtien  It 
went  Into  the  manual.  There's  been  a  great 
change  in  the  nation's  populaUon  since 
World  War  II.  and  this  may  be  archaic.") 

If  the  appUcant  for  Insurance  or  credit 
list,  reference.,  says  the  manual,  the  In- 
spector should  disregard  them,  since  they 
are  probably  favorable,  and  to  seek  other 
"sources" — neighbors,  an  employer,  banker, 
landlord  or  local  storekeeper. 

PoUoe,  court  and  other  public  records  are 
routinely  examined. 

(Retail  Credit  was  one  of  eight  Investiga- 
tive firms  indicted  in  January  on  charges  of 
bribing  New  York  Police  Department  officials 
to  obtain  arrest  records,  which  in  New  York 
are  confidential.  The  ftrms  pleaded  guilty  to 
a  misdemeanor  charge  of  giving  an  unlaw- 


ful gratuity   to   a  public  servant,   and   the 
frtony  charge,  of  bribery  were  dropped.) 

Tbe  oompany's  "Statement  of  Prlnolptes" 
notes  that  "aaf  individual  or  firm  has  tbe 
right  to  determine  to  wbom  he  will  or  wUl 
not  give  InformaUnn  " 

NooetbeleM  tbe  branob  manager's  manual 
contains  detailed  instructions  on  opening 
up  inf  oraatlon  eouroes. 

If  a  company  retuaes  to  give  out  Informa- 
tUMi  on  Its  emplbyea.  says  tbe  manual,  "we 
may  need  to  'play  upon'  the  company*,  sense 
ot  ooopacatlon  and  responalbUlty  to  other 
members  of  tbe  indtistrlal  Xasilly." 

If  the  firm  feeU  that  Mcurlty  regulations 
block  it  from  ginng  tbe  data,  "we  ^ould 
ooataet  their  security  director.  .  .  .  kk^- 
rteooe  shows  that  when  property  approached 
tbeae  people  are  ustMUy  Bympathetlc  to  our 
needs." 

AtrrRORIBATIOir  BMraD 

On  most  insurance  applications  the  ap- 
plicant »lgne  an  aothorlBation  allowing  the 
insarance  company  to  get  his  hospital  and 
medical  records.  Slnoe  Retail  Credit  U  work- 
ing for  the  insurer,  Itt  investigator  may  use 
tbe  authorization. 

In  a  bulletin  to  Itt  salesmen  In  December 
of  last  year,  BetaU  Credit  reported: 

"Personal  review  of  medical  records  is  now 
available  from  the  Mayo  Clinic!"  It  noted 
that  until  then  "only  limited  information" 
had  been  avaUable  from  the  clinic  in  Roches- 
ter. Minn.,  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  pre- 
pared by  the  clinic's  sttff. 

The  change.  aUowlng  the  Investigator  to 
examine  the  clinical  records  directly,  provide 
"more  information  than  can  normaUy  l)e 
found  in  a  combination  of  doctor  and  hos- 
pital records."  the  buUetin  notes. 

(The  Mayo  Clinic  gett  a  special  service 
from  Retail  Credit  when  running  credit 
checks  on  itt  patlentt.  The  resultt  of  the 
check  are  sent  by  phone  or  cable,  the  Credit 
Reporting  Manual  says,  since  the  clinic 
"needs  information  for  charge  before  their 
patient  leaves  the  hospital.") 

33,000    PHTSICIANS 

Retail  Credit  also  has  file  cards  on  32.000 
physicians  who  will  provide  the  company 
with  patient  Information  for  insurance  re- 

portt.  ^  . 

Under  the  PCRA.  a  consumer  can  demand 
disclosure  of  a  credit  reporting  agency's  lUes 
on  him.  But  the  law  does  not  require  the 
agency  to  reveal  medical  Information  In  the 
file,  so  there  Is  no  way  for  the  consumer  to 
«nrt   and   correct  an  error   In  his   medical 

record.  , 

RetaU  Credit's  branch  manager's  manual 
notes  that  medical  records  have  a  special 
legal  stttua.  and  cautions  against  making 
any  direct  quotttions  from  medical  records 
already  in  RetaU  Credit's  files.  But  if  the 
Investigator  avoids  verbatim  quotttions.  It 
says,  'nimlted  factual  Information  may  be 
given, "  If  It  Is  somehow  relevant  to  the 
Investigation. 

WATS   TO   CATCH    XRROaS 

Long  before  the  PCRA  was  enacted.  RetaU 
Credit  had  systems  for  catching  and  correct- 
ing errors.  Reportt  are  reviewed  befwe  they 
are  maUed.  and  are  reinvestigated  if  the 
customer  firm  questions  the  Information  it 
gett  from  RetaU  Credit. 

Occasionally,  where  a  substantial  life  in- 
surance policy  Is  Involved.  RettU  Credit  wUl 
have  two  investigators  make  separatt.  Inde- 
pendent reportt.  This  the  company  notes, 
not  only  cutt  errors  but  it  discourages  Ito 
customers  from  ordering  repwtt  from  HetaU 
Credit's  competitors. 

The  double-checking  systems  often  work 
weU.  lisst  December  an  Instirance  company 
sent  beck  a  report  to  a  RetaU  Credit  office 
in  Northern  Oallf<»nta.  and  the  Investigator 
acknowledged  that  a  "mlxup  of  people"  ap- 
parently was  caused  by  a  "  misunderstanding 
In  the  original  Inttrvlew." 
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Sometimes  tb«  procedures  appsrently  fall, 
howerer.  An  Insurance  company  Is  sult^  Re- 
tail Credit  for  18  mlllloa,  tbe  amount  paid  to 
the  widow  of  a  Tulsa  rancher.  The  firm  said 
In  Its  elvU  complaint  that  It  relied  on  a  Retail 
Credit  report  that  the  rancher  was  worth 
(37  million,  when.  It  charges,  most  of  his 
assets  were  mortgaged. 

The  rancher's  widow  told  reporters  that 
the  Investigator  copied  information  from  an 
erroneous  newspaper  clipping  the  couple  had 
hung  on  the  wall  as  a  joke. 

RetaU  Credit  has  denied  that  It  U  negli- 
gent, and  says  it  will  vlgorotisly  defend  Itself 
against  the  lawsiilt. 

raw  LOSS  OVT 

Retail  Credit  says  only  a  small  percentage 
of  consumers  It  Investigates  are  denied  In- 
surance, credit  or  a  job  because  of  the  re- 
ports— about  5%,  according  to  various  com- 
pany statements. 

The  company  says  It  studied  a  sample 
group  of  reports  on  consumers  who  were 
turned  down,  and  found  that  one  out  of  ev- 
ery SO  contained  a  serlotis  error  requiring 
correction. 

Using  those  figures  and  the  company's  total 
volume  (that  Is.  one-alxtleth  of  6%  of  30 
million  Investigative  reports)  It  would  seem 
that  16,000  consumers  each  year  are  turned 
down  on  the  basis  of  reports  containing  seri- 
ous errors. 

That  figure  does  not  Include  possible  errors 
In  reports  which  were  not  adverse  enough  to 
cause  the  consumer  to  be  turned  down. 

MANT   NOT  COVnZD 

And  It  does  not  include  the  large  ntimber 
of  retail  Credit's  reports  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  federal  law's  provisions. 

These  Include  investigations  conducted  on 
those  who  file  clalnu  agsUnst  their  own  or 
other  Insvirance  companies,  or  even  those 
who  ask  the  mover  to  pay  for  the  damaged 
couch. 

Retail  Credit's  PCRA  manual  states  that 
the  law  does  not  protect  sole  proprietors.  In- 
cluding doctors  and  lawyers  practicing  alone, 
since  reports  on  them  would  be  business  re- 
ports, not  consumer  reports,  and  thus  not 
covered  by  the  PCRA. 

And  the  law  covers  only  Investigations  of 
consumers'  eligibility  for  benefits,  not  re- 
ports which  discuss  their  desirability  as  cus- 
tomers, according  to  the  company's  manual. 
"We  interpret  this  as  a  catch-all  clause."  the 
manual  states. 

HATFIXLD'S   r>ilOPOS.\L 

A  bill  by  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  (R-Ore.) 
to  strengthen  the  federal  act  has  languished 
In  the  Senate  banking  committee  for  18 
months. 

A  number  of  state  legislatures  are  cloMly 
watching  an  Oklahoma  lawsuit  which  could 
pave  the  way  for  stlS  state  laws. 

Tulsa  constinEter  advocate  Paul  Polln,  a 
longtime  critic  of  the  credit  reporting  In- 
dustry, persuaded  his  state  attorney  general 
that  a  1905  Oklahoma  law  covered  Retail 
Credit. 

The  state  law  requires  a  credit  firm  to  alert 
a  consumer  before  making  an  Investigation, 
and  compels  the  firm  to  give  him  a  copy  of 
the  completed  report.  (The  PCRA  requires 
only  a  verbal  dlsclos\ire.)  The  case  Is  before 
the  state's  Supreme  Court. 

A  California  lawsuit  may  also  chip  away  at 
the  agencies'  traditional  protection  against 
Ubel  suits  under  the  so-called  "conditional 
prlTllege"  doctrine. 

In  that  caa«  B«t«U  Credit  acknowledged 
that  Its  report  on  an  Oakland  Insurance 
agent,  which  said  that  there  was  "a  question 
of  (his)  honesty,"  was  baaed  on  one  Inter- 
view with  a  man  who  volunteered  that  he 
was  "prejudiced"  against  the  agent. 

Retail  Credit  did  not  deny  that  the  report 
was  false,  but  claimed  that  It  Is  Unmune  to 
Ubel  action  becatise  the  rep<Hii  was  not  made 
with  malice. 


A  jury  disagreed,  and  awarded  $290,000  in 
damages.  Retail  Credit  has  appealed. 

If  the  verdict  is  upheld.  It  could  open  the 
way  for  private  lawsuits  which  federal  ofll- 
ctals  say  might  provide  more  protection  than 
the  PCRA. 

The  federal  law,  they  note,  actually  pro- 
tects the  credit  reporting  agencies  from  law- 
suits. 


INDIAN  INTERN  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAM AT  UNIVERSITY  OP  ARI- 
ZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  University  of  Arizona's  student  news- 
paper, the  Arizona  Dally  Wildcat,  pub- 
lished an  article  concerning  an  Indian 
education  Intern  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  program  has  been  designed  to 
prepare  Indians  to  become  teachers  In 
the  tribal  schools  In  Arizona.  This  Is  a 
most  commendable  program,  as  it  will 
Immeasurably  assist  in  expanding  the 
participation  by  Indians  In  implement- 
ing education  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
VNTvraaiTT  or  Arizona  Inttrns  To  Sxrve  as 

I'RIBAI.   SCHOOt.8'    EDCCATORS 

(By  Ellen  Hale) 
American  Indians  are  learning  they  have 
much  to  say  in  today's  society  and  a  Univer- 
sity Of  Arizona  education  program  is  helping 
them  learn  to  say  It. 

The  program  Is  a  two-year  internship  proj- 
ect which  prepares  Indians  to  become  teach- 
ers in  tribal  schools  in  Arizona. 

Under  the  guidance  of  program  coordina- 
tor Dr.  Vance  C.  Ptasler  and  administrative 
coordinator  Jerry  Hill,  80  Indian  students 
representing  18  tribes  are  studying  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  university  education  and 
reservation  teaching. 

"There  is  a  growing  movement  for  Indians 
to  direct  their  own  affaln  and  the  project  Is 
dedgned  to  Involve  the  Didlan  people  in  the 
determination  of  their  futuree,"  Prasler  says. 
Now  In  Its  second  year,  the  program  will 
graduate  17  of  the  interns  next  spring  with 
degrees  in  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

The  lntemshli>s  are  financed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  allot  each 
Intern  a  $3,600  yearly  stlf>end. 

Students  enter  the  program  as  juniors  and 
devote  seven  to  eight  hours  a  day  to  exten- 
sive and  innovative  training  each  semester. 
"Rather  than  \ise  the  traditional  teaching 
approach,  we  prefer  tlje  'saturation  tech- 
nique,' teaching  each  subject  one  at  a  time 
m  a  block  system,"  explains  Prasler. 

Two  days  a  week  students  practice-teach  or 
assist  m  public  schools. 

Prasler  believes  the  technique  is  more  suc- 
ceeaful  In  training  Indians  for  their  work  In 
reservation  schools  than  traditional  meth- 
ods. 

"The  Idea  Is  to  develop  in  them  a  definite 
set  of  skills  which  are  not  so  much  knowl- 
edge-oriented as  performance-oriented,"  he 
says. 

After  eight  weeks.  Interns  "field  practice" 
in  Indian  schools. 

The  correct  approach  to  teaching  In  In- 
dian schools  that  the  Interns  are  learning 
Involves  what  Prasler  terms  "open  educa- 
tion." 

"We  create  an  environment  with  learning 
centers  where  idds  are  involved  in  their  own 
learning  process.  This  eeems  to  be  a  more 
viable  method  than  the  structured,  authori- 


tarian system  we  all  know,"  he  argues. 

The  end  beyond  the  maaoR  is  to  "Indlaa« 
Ize"  education. 

Less  than  three  per  cent  of  reservation 
teachers  are  Indians,  and  this  has  created  a 
major  handicap  In  the  development  of  Indian 
leadership.  Prasler  maintains. 

The  resultant  lack  of  models  for  self-de- 
velopment bss  been  reinforced  by  BIA  gov* 
emlng  of  Indians,  he  adds. 

"HopefuUy.  with  programs  like  this,  In- 
dians will  have  control  of  their  own  sehoolt 
within  five  years,  although  It  will  be  much 
longer  before  all  Indians'  teachers  are  In- 
dians themselves."  Prasler  says. 

This  year  the  entire  Navajo  school  system 
In  Arizona  U  being  run  independently  of  ths 
BIA. 

There  is  an  unbelievable  amount  of 
agreement  among  Indians  as  to  who  should 
teach  their  chUdren,"  Prasler  remarks.  "Al- 
most all  want  their  own  tribesmen  teaching 
their  own  tribes  in  their  own  languages." 
Such  concern  makes  the  program's  goals 
twofold  and  doubles  Its  significance,  accord- 
ing to  Prasier. 

"Not  only  does  it  prepare  Indians  for 
teachioig  and  upgrading  their  own  schools; 
It  Involves  the  whole  Indian  community  in 
the  education  process,"  he  explains. 

Prasier  twlleves  there  are  benefits  for  Anglo 
society  as  well. 

"We  can  learn  a  lot  from  the  Indian.  Hs 
has  great  respect  for  individuality  and 
doesn't  see  the  need  for  competition  to  estab- 
lish his  'self',"  Prasier  says. 

The  currently  poptilar  belief  that  one 
should  live  In  harmony  with  his  environ- 
ment is  an  Indigenous  Indian  philosophy, 
according  to  Prasler. 

"You  see,  if  we  let  Indians  keep  their  cul- 
tural heritage  and  dont  try  to  anglictBt 
them,  and  we  listen  to  them  ourselvse,  we 
might  avoid  covering  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  asphalt." 


En^ALUATION  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  In  Alaska 
this  year  an  unusual  kind  of  government 
evaluation  wsls  conducted  worthy  of  no- 
tice on  this  floor  for  implications  it  has 
not  only  in  Alaska  but  for  all  govern- 
ment evaluation. 

The  researcher.  Michael  Rowan,  of 
Rowan  Group,  Inc. — a  company  that  op- 
erates in  the  United  States — designed  an 
evaluation  which  permitted  the  govern- 
ment services  delivered  to  Eskimo  peo- 
ple to  be  evaluated  by  the  Eskimos  them- 
selves. In  his  report  he  wrote  about  the 
difference  between  his  research  approach 
and  the  approach  of  ottier  professionals 
in  his  field: 

Contrasting  with  other  professionals  in 
this  field  we  feel  that  consumers  of  a  govern- 
ment service  are  Its  best  evaluators.  Sec- 
ondly, we  feel  that  Imaginative  programming 
can  develop  from  in-depth  jMyohographlc  re- 
search in  the  same  way  as  new  products  are 
created  In  the  corpwrate  environment  by  deep 
probes  Into  the  possible  human  uses  of  non- 
existent products.  Resonance  between  the 
government  and  its  social  service  clients  in 
thQ  Bethel  area  is  difficult  to  achieve  isecause 
of  massive  cultural  and  historical  media  dif- 
ferences or  absences,  but  in  this  case,  psy- 
ch ographic  feedback  was  a  perfect  (perhaps 
the  only)  tool  to  reach  deep  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  these  people  and  come  up  with 
a  sense  of  where  they  want  to  go  and  why. 

In  the  past,  most  research  in  this  field  has 
been  of  a  quantitative  "perspective"  nature. 
That  la,  the  researcher  approaches  his  task 
with  a  pomt  of  view  which  structures  most 
of  the  questions  he  asks,  and  the  answers 
he  receives    (whether   he  know*  It  or  not). 


This  kind  of  research  usually  produces  vol- 
umes of  quantitative  data  about  things 
which  were  always  baslcaUy  known  (or  know- 
able  trom  other  sources)  .  .  .  another  form 
of  justification. 

The  approach  that  we  used  In  this  project 
is  light  years  away  from  tlie  "per«piotl«»" 
mode.  It  Is  open-ended,  psychological,  moti- 
vational and  qualitative  (not  quantltaxive ) . 
It  accepts  the  fact  that  If  vm  were  to  score 
and  choreograph  one  human  life,  we  would 
find  most  of  the  feelings  and  thtnlrtwg  and 
behavior  to  be  In  the  suboonsclous,  especUl- 
ly  culturally  mvlslble.  lines  of  force.  We  try 
to  pick  up  on  those  signals  and  patterns 
through  the  use  of  unstructured,  open-ended 
questions  about  very  general  life-bearing 
ktods  of  probes  In  his  Experiments  in  Hear, 
iiig,  (McGraw-Hill,  1960)  Oeorge  von  Bekesy 
explains  the  abandonment  of  "perspective"  in 
media  research: 

"It  is  possible  to  distinguish  two  fornu  of 
approach  to  a  problem.  One,  which  may  be 
called  the  theoretical  approach.  Is  to  formu- 
late the  problem  In  relation  to  what  Is  al- 
ready known,  to  make  additions  for  exten- 
sions on  the  basis  of  accepted  principles,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  test  these  hypotheeee  ex- 
perimentally. Another,  which  may  be  called 
the  mosaic  approach,  takes  each  problem 
for  itself  with  little  reference  to  the  field 
in  which  It  lies,  and  seeks  to  discover  rela- 
tions and  principles  that  hold  within  the  cir- 
cumscribed area." 

We  permitted  the  Eskimo  respondents  to 
define  the  "circumscribed  area"  of  our  work. 
Our  approach  Is  "mosaic"  in  the  senM  that 
von  Bekesy  uses  the  w<»d.  We  did  not  try  to 
structure  anything.  We  were  interested  only 
In  the  probe. 

We  found  some  things  which  are  relevant 
and  valuable.  Some  observations  appear  to 
be  irrelevant  because  we  were  not  commis- 
sioned to  assess  them.  We  found  them  any- 
way, and  we  present  it  all  as  part  of  our 
report.  With  this  approach  one  can  often 
find  by  accident  something  totally  unantic- 
ipated by  the  original  concept. 

Edison  once  wrote:  "When  you  are  experi- 
menting and  you  come  across  anything  you 
don't  tmderstand,  don't  rest  until  you  run 
it  down;  It  may  be  the  very  thing  you  are 
looking  for  or  it  may  be  something  far  more 
Important." 

The  findings  of  this  unusual  probe  into 
Eskimo  culture  and  life  produce  some 
conclusions  which  have,  I  feel,  vast  im- 
plications for  the  delivery  of  health  and 
social  services,  new  Government  pro- 
graming and  strategy  and  use  of  a  new 
public  radio  and  tdevislon  station  going 
on  line  there : 

We  offer  what  we  found  In  this  research  the 
way  the  astronomer  offers  the  existence  of  a 
new  planet  from  knowledge  of  the  gravita- 
tional movements  of  other  planets  around 
It:  in  other  words,  we  do  not  have  causes  and 
effects,  here — we  have  parallelisms.  And  we 
really  don't  have  scientific  findings.  We  have 
probes. 

1.    ESKIICOS    AND    TKK    POWKS    OF    SPEECH 

The  Eskimo  i>eople  we  are  dealing  with 
have  been  oalled  the  most  adaptive  people  in 
the  world.  Well  they  may  be,  because  they 
have  no  history.  In  a  world  with  no  writing 
and  print  there  can  be  no  history,  there  is 
only  the  memory  of  the  oldest  person  around. 
And  there  is  the  addition  and  deletion  of  the 
grandmother  who  decides  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  past. 

In  this  mode,  life  oomes  all  at  once:  it  Is 
spontaneous,  homogenous,  famllistic.  Any  in- 
trusion Is  accepted  as  a  natural  thing, 
whether  it  be  a  tundra  fire,  the  death  of  a 
child,  the  end  of  the  caribou,  the  school,  a 
jet,  TV,  the  salmon  run,  the  next  fi«h  camp, 
permanent  settlement,  migration,  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  Life  Is  not  rational 
to  a  people  without  a  history.  There  Is  no 


sense  of  accuracy  or  truth  the  way  the  Wert- 
ern  man  sees  it. 

There  is  also  a  preponderant  reliance  on 
the  power  of  speech.  The  Mnotional  baggage 
of  the  past,  the  cultural  dreams  and  hopes, 
the  drastic  deaths  and  dlsappearanoea  and 
longings,  are  all  packed  Into  the  sounda  o( 
dally  speech,  where  they  disappear  ln»- 
stantaneously.  The  Eskimo  people  are  weaT«d 
together  Into  this  semantic  web  of  common 
experience  and  shared  memory.  They  carry 
within  themselves  all  the  tlmeleaaneas  of 
the  present,  and  whatever  they  rememlMr 
is  what  works  in  their  lives. 

The  Eskimos  we  talked  to  can  hardly  re- 
member the  old  life.  None  of  them — in  the 
thousands  of  conversations  electronically 
processed  In  our  data — ever  referred  to  the 
fact  that  only  two  generations  ago  every- 
thing was  different,  there  were  no  vUlagee 
as  such,  no  welfare  checks,  no  doctors,  no 
jets,  no  white  men.  There  is  very  little  con- 
scious longing  for  the  past.  There  la  a  total 
acceptance  of  the  present,  as  is. 

Underneath  this  conscious  layer  is  some- 
thing else  again,  because  here  Is  where  the 
Elskimoe  are  paying  the  dues  for  this  transl- 

tlOCL 

Moreover,  in  his  research  Rowan 
found  what  he  caUed  "transmutatlcxu" 
of  the  Eskimo  culture  which  are  being  In- 
duced unconsciously  by  GovemmHit  pro- 
graming designed  from  an  agricultural 
or  urban  bias,  both  of  which  naturally 
are  irrelevant  In  the  Arctic  villages: 

Just  a  few  of  the  basic  things  which  this 
m.utation  has  radicaUy  altered,  as  we  can 
pick  it  up  from  what  people  say,  are: 

(a)  The  shift  from  the  ear  to  the  eye; 
from  the  semantic  connections  of  the  ear 
to  the  private  eye'  of  the  Gutenberg  man, 
the  reader. 

(b)  The  replacement  of  the  famUy  with 
Impersonal,  contractual  Institutions  (schools, 
hospitals,  courts,  etc.) 

(c)  The  obsolescence  of  the  old  and  the 
crowning  of  the  young. 

(d)  The  castration  of  the  noan  as  providers 
because  of  the  money-making  poesiblllties 
op>en  to  women  (welfare,  arts  and  crafts, 
services)  .  .  the  discovery'  of  unemploy- 
ment with  the  arrival  of  the  first  compen- 
sation. 

(e)  The  evisceration  of  the  family  power 
structure  (as  represented  by  the  village)  and 
the  replacement  of  that  structure  with  a 
racially  and  culturally  Ignorant  foreign 
power  who  deals  in  alien  languages  (print) 
and  removed  sequences  (clock  time)  which 
are  neither  felt  nor  vm.derstood. 

(f)  The  replacement  of  Yuplk  with  Eng- 
lish, making  one's  first  tongue  a  personal 
embarrassment. 

(g)  Alcoholism. 
By  far  the  most  significant  mutation  deals 

with  altering  the  r&tloe  of  speech  and  lan- 
guage. As  Saplr,  Whorf,  Traeger,  Mead.  Ijee. 
Carpenter  and  others  have  so  aptly  demon- 
strated in  their  media  work,  language  Is  not 
a  reflection  of  thinking  and  experience,  lan- 
guage is  something  which  by  its  very  use 
structures  aoA  shapes  thought.  This  la  true 
of  all  media  according  to  Innis  and  McLu- 
han,  especially  electronic  media,  so  the  Intro- 
duction of  radio  and  television  to  the  Eskimo 
people  arrives  at  just  the  perfect  time 
if  our  Intent  Is  to  strengthen  the  family 
Integrity  of  the  Eskimo  way  of  life. 

It  comes  as  startling  paraUelism  to  find  a 
deep  concern  for  gjin-mn  culture  and  lan- 
guage emerging  at  the  same  time  as  alco- 
holism Is  massively  affecting  the  Eskimo 
population,  while  simultaneously  radio  and 
television  are  coming  on  line. 

There  are  inherent  connections  between 
human  speech  and  electronic  media  and 
these  connections  may  be  what  Edison  was 
talking  about  when  he  spoke  of  searching 
something  out,  because  'it  may  be  the  very 


».»»1ne  you  are  looking  for,  or  it  may  be 
something  far  more  important.'  We  may  hav» 
found  something  very  important  in  thU  re- 
search. 

He  was  alBO  interested  in  finding  tb« 
reiatloDsblp  between  ^ectronic  media 
which  are  Jast  betng  distributed  into  the 
villages  and  the  traditional  emotional 
power  of  speech  among  the  Yupik  speak- 
ing EBklmoe.  To  do  this  he  enlisted  the 
aid  of  Ted  Carpenter,  perhaps  the  most 
renowned  TTrsirimn  anthropologist  and  a 
cloee  acQuaintanoe  of  Marahall  Me- 
Luhan-  Carpenter's  thinking  began  to 
pat  a  frame  around  the  use  of  media 
among  the  Esklmoe : 

T^AT.nhun  wrltM  in  Uwierttanding  Media: 
Any  medium  whatever  is  an  extension,  a  pro- 
jection In  space  or  in  time,  of  our  various 
senses.  Speech  Is  the  only  medium  that  tises 
all  the  senses  at  onoe. 

Carpenter  goes  on  to  say  that  IBsklmne  have 
a  balanced  sense  of  the  real  world  because  of 
the  tMOanoe  and  Integrity  evolving  out  of  a 
life  lived  all  at  once  In  the  multiaenscry  mode 
of  human  talk.  This  cultural  Integrity,  which 
was  upset  by  western  technology  and  insti- 
tutions, may  be  poeslble  to  restore  (if  otUy 
partially)  through  electronic  media,  which, 
again  according  to  McLuhan,  utUlse  all  the 
senses  in  a  balanced.  Integral  combination : 

The  television  image  is  of  low  definition 
quality.  This  automatlcaUy  Invcdves  the  tele- 
vision viewer  in  a  good  deal  of  do-it-yourself- 
nesB  and  in  strengthening  the  feeble  image. 
(He  compares  TV  to  a  Suerat  painting  or 
stain-glass  window  art,  where  the  light  comes 
througK  the  medium,  and  the  effect  Is  put 
together  in  the  viewer's  own  head.)  This  gives 
the  television  Image  a  strong  sculptural  and 
tactile  quality,  McLuhan  says,  and  these 
tactile  values  elicit  the  highest  degree  of 
participation  response  of  any  medium  we 
have. 

TechnicaUy.  McLuhan  is  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  television  viewer  does  not  see 
an  image  on  the  TV  screen;  actually,  hie 
brain  Is  the  screen.  Of  the  mllUona  of  pos- 
sible electronic  dots  on  the  TV  screen,  the 
eye  at  any  Instant  is  scanning  about  60  to 
70  of  them,  and  "fills  in"  the  rest.  Thle  is 
a  massive  amount  of  filling  in.  If  for  ex- 
ample, a  high  speed  shutter  photograph 
Is  taken  of  a  TV  screen,  there  Is  no  image 
on  the  photoplate.  Illustrating  the  principle. 
The  Involving  nature  of  TV  Is  thus  a  multi- 
sensory  kind  of  event  involving  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  sense  of 
touch. 

McLuhan  Is  convinced  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  touch  which  permits  the  brain  to  learn 
how  to  do  aU  the  'ailing  in"  required  by 
the  low  definition  TV  image.  Tele  vision, 
therefore,  is  the  closest  medium  to  human 
speech  ever  achieved  by  media,  delivering, 
as  it  does,  a  balanced  kind  of  experience  re- 
quiring a  balanced  use  of  the  senses  to  In- 
corix>rate  it. 

The  most  metuilngful  conclusion  in 
t.hi«  report  Is  that  radio  and  television 
can  indeed  be  accepted  as  social  services. 
In  other  words  here  we  have  a  situation 
where  use  of  public  radio  and  television 
wlD  be  servicing  Yuplk  speaking  Eskimos 
vrtio  jump  the  gap  from  tribal  msm  to 
electronic  man  and  dismiss  the  thou- 
sands of  years  of  writing  and  hundreds 
of  years  of  print  which  have  biased  so 
much  of  what  is  In  civilization.  Thus  the 
conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that  radio 
and  television  properly  produced  by  Es- 
klmoe for  Eskimo  consimiptlon  permit 
what  we  could  call  a  cultural  resonance 
which  will  give  them  identity  and  secu- 
rity in  a  world  fraught  with  dynamic 
change:  <•> 
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Radio  and  tel«vUlon  we  aocUl  MrrloM,  p«r 
M,  m  th«  Bathel  region.  b«»iu«  the  only 
way  to  reatore  the  balance  of  Mm*ntioa  and 
speech— eo  inherent  In  the  old  llle — U 
through  radio  and  telerlalon.  Here  we  are 
not  talking  al>out  the  "oontent"  of  niMUa. 
but  the  madU  themselvw  aa  having  theae  In- 
herent offocte,  thli  wnaory  balance.  Radio 
and  televUlon  can  atrengthen  family  life 
among  the  Baklmos  in  a  unique  way. 

If  radio  programming  were  used  for  maa- 
slve  dlatrtbutlon  of  personal  meeaages,  for 
example,  and  television  were  unlveraally  pro- 
gnunmed  aa   a  aoelal   service  resource,   this 
might  reduce  the  amount  of  tranaportatton 
(and  dialocatlon)  neceaaary  to  village  life  at 
the  moment.  "The  natural  affect  of  the  elec- 
tric". McLuhan  writes,  "la  to  substitute  in- 
formJatlon  movement  for  transportation  of 
things.  That  U,  the  faater  information  movea. 
the  more  the  forma  of  knowledge,  process, 
and  experience  become  acceealble  to  observa- 
tion". . .  And  use.  Not  only  can  transportation 
be  cut  down,  but  money  values  can  go  up 
because  the  normal  exchange  rate  for  money 
m  the  vlUages  Is  computed  nowadays  over 
airplane  time.  Moving  money  Information  at 
electric  speed   (like  the  credit  card  does)   Is 
Just  another  way  to  use  money  faater.  Every 
dollar  used  has  another  six  or  seven  dollars 
generated  by   Its  quick  uae   In  the  service 
environment,   as  the   economist   wo\ild   de- 
scribe. This  is  )\ist  one  example  of  how  media 
generate    wealth,   or   why   media   are   social 
services. 

Radio  and  television  could  also  be  pro- 
grammed to  achieve  higher  levels  of  elec- 
tronic effects  which  are  Inherently  felt  in 
any  case.  Prior  to  this  time,  we  have  been 
speaking  of  the  TV  medium  itself  as  Involv- 
ing, balanced.  Integral — corresponding  by  its 
aenauous  involvement  to  the  prior  Eskimo 
use  of  speech.  Now  we  are  saying  that  the 
programming  in  Yuplk,  the  surfacing  of 
socio-cultural  problems  and  alternative  solu- 
tlona,  the  electronic  distribution  of  Informa- 
tion or  "education"  (should  one  prefer  the 
word>,  would  only  enhance  the  elegance  of 
the  natural  behaviorta  effects,  making  It  very 
Involving  and  powerful. 


The  author  also  describes  the  power- 
ful effect  of  media  in  the  interior  en- 
virtmmejit  of  the  Eskimo  home.  He  also 
suggests  that  the  Eskimo  people  should 
have  access  to  the  microphone  and  the 
camera  not  just  a  radio  and  television 
set.  In  other  words  not  only  do  the  clients 
of  a  service  become  its  evaluators  but 
the  listeners  and  viewers  become  the 
producers : 

To  understand  the  powerful  impact  of 
radio  and  television  in  the  Eskimo  home, 
we  refer  here  to  Eklward  HaU.  the  anthro- 
pologist and  author  of  The  Silent  Language. 
Halls  concept  is  that  every  language  has  a 
grammar  and  every  culture  tUso  has  a  gram- 
mar, hidden  signals  which  are  Invisible  to 
tbelr  users,  and  which  give  them  convenience 
and  comfort.  The  visitor  is  befuddled  by 
them,  the  user  is  convenienced.  For  some 
yean  now.  Hall  has  been  studying  the  hid- 
den dimensions  of  culture  and  he  has  found 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  experience 
in  the  abstract,  as  a  mode  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  culture. 

The  Eskimo  culture  came  under  direct  at- 
tack by  the  schools  because  no  experience 
in  Eskimo  life  required  a  school.  Children 
did  not  need  preparation  for  life  In  the  old 
Eskimo  world,  and.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
word  for  "child"  in  Yuplk  until  the  white 
man  came  along  with  a  lot  of  experiences 
which  require  school:  numbers,  print,  and 
history.  The  school  therefore  declared  an 
Invlatble  war  on  the  Eskimo  culture  and  sym- 
bolically, the  Yuplk  tongue.  This  developed 
a  schizoid  identity  among  those  who  go  fur- 
thest Into  the  western  mores — the  further 
you  go  the  farther  away  wanders  your  Iden- 
tity. The  Eskimo  high  school  and  university 


dropout  rate  la  Just  one  example  of  a  side 
effect.  . 

ThU  la  what  happena  when  a  family  and 
a  people  And  their  culture  invisibly  erod- 
ing—with their  own  compliance  in  many 
inatancea.  Culture  U  Invisible  to  thoee  who 
uaa  it.  You  never  know  it's  gone  untU  you 
loae  it,  and  then  you've  got  someone  else's. 
Radio  and  TV  come  Into  this  setting  Ilka  a 
tx>mbsbell. 

"The  reader  must  remember  that  the  aver- 
age Eskimo  home  is  a  hvonan  encasement, 
very  amaU,  maybe  9'  by  15'  at  the  moat, 
packed  with  people.  Thia  waa  the  custom 
before  and  after  the  white  man  introduced 
the  waUed  houae  and  permanent  settlement. 
A  radio  placed  Inalde  this  environment  haa  a 
similar  effect  to  the  electric  light.  The  light- 
bulb  extenda  day  into  night,  changing  all  the 
ratloa  of  sleeping  and  eating  and  conversa- 
tion. _  ,. , 

The  radio  surrounds  the  liateners  invisibly, 
forming  a  backdrop  of  subconscious  stimula- 
tion. It  will  only  be  realized  fuUy  when  it 
U  turned  off,  Juat  as  we  only  begin  to  feel 
suffocation  when  there's  no  air.  Consider  the 
effect  of  radio  In  the  situation  of  personal, 
high-intensity  and  multl-person  contact  in 
small  spaces  over  long  periods  of  time  (ac- 
tuaUy  vlUage  Eskimoe  spend  nine  montha 
indoors  every  year;  spring  is  like  being  born 
again  every  year). 

Now  consider  television.  Television  Is  not  a 
"surroimd"  like  atmosphere,  light,  or  radio; 
TV  Is  an  event  which  U  very  Involving,  par- 
ticipative. Wholesale  introduction  of  com- 
mercial  TV  Into  the  Eskimo  home  would  ob- 
viously be  an  invaaion  c€  the  greatest  pos- 
sible magnitude,  an  outright  cultural  dec- 
laration of  war.  and  a  speedy,  total  victory 
for  the  media  hijackers.  We  say  hijackers  be- 
cause television  can  hijack  the  Eskimo  peo- 
ple into  the  cities.*  or  at  least  drive  them 
from  their  homes.  If  the  material  Is  not  pro- 
grammed properly  and  tuned  to  cultural 
needs.  Tu)ttlng  la  extremely  Important,  and 
this  Involves  how  many  hours  per  day  the  TV 
should  be  broadcast  as  well  aa  what  kind  of 
programming  should  be  presented. 

Just   one   day   of    television    broadcasting 
could  take  an  Eskimo  family  on  more  "trips" 
than  every  one  of  its  members  had  experi- 
enced  In  the   previous   year,   or   perhaps   In 
their  whole  llvee.  This  la  why  we  stress  the 
local   nature  of  programming,  the  sense  of 
villagers  talking  to  each  other,  the  right  of 
personal  statement  In  media  ( especially  ra- 
dio )  the  access  of  Eskimos  to  the  microphone 
and  camera,  not  Just  the  spetiker  and  the 
screen.  The  oiUy  people  who  can  truly  pick 
up  on  all  the  hidden  signals  which  Hail  talks 
about,   and   make   them  work  in  electronic 
media  to  strengthen  (rather  than  eliminate) 
family  life  in  the   Methel   region,  are  the 
Eskimo  people  themselves.  Training  the  first 
Eskimo  television  crew  therefore  takes  on  a 
priority  of  highest  order. 

The  sense  of  this  whc4e  report  comes  down 
to  the  Idea  of  dialogue.  In  radio  and  televi- 
sion In  western  societies,  the  production  Is 
what  Tony  Schwartz  calls  "municatlon"  not 
communication.  Total  concern  for  pro- 
gramming says  nothing  about  the  human  uae 
of  the  programming.  Or.  as  McLuhan  puts  it, 
•Mere  flow  of  the  most  excellent  impression 
does  not  confer  relevance  of  function  on  any 
medium  whatever."  We  must  ask.  ■Can  the 
Eskimo  people  use  this  program  to  strengthen 
their  Uves?" 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  research  was  to 
let  the  dialogtie  begin  at  the  oaitaet.  It  we  de- 
sign programming  from  anything  but  a  deep 


knowledge  and  reap«ct  for  the  Baklmo  way 
of  Ufe,  we  vlll  Chang*  Ita  ratloa.  (8lda  ef- 
fecta:  alienation,  gOcohoUsm,  llatleaaneas ) .  Ii 
we  seek  dialogue,  we  will  set  the  tooa  and 
language  of  '.he  programming  in  aecaptabla 
BsklxDo  tancJi.  eaay  to  uae.  natural,  hidden. 
invlBlble,  operable  forma.  Tuplk  la  ooa  of 
thoae  forma,  and  we  should  uae  It.  We  an 
not  going  to  communicate  If  we  do  not. 

Dialogue  la  a  form  of  interplay  which  flta 
uniformly  into  the  natural  senaory  balance 
of  talMialon  reception.  It  may  be  poealble 
(and    tlila    la    the    moat    advanced   of   our 
probaa)   to  uae  Wi>lr«"»"  radio  and  talavlalon 
to  develop  oovmterpolnt  to  aU  the  other  la- 
stltutlona    which    operate    In    the    villages. 
Tii»vimr>  radio  and  televlalon  can  reconnect  to 
cutural  heritage,  give  Identity  to  the  people, 
increaae  the  flow  of  information  and  thus 
develop  the  economy,  surface  and  deal  with 
problems  like  alctrtiollsm,  return  the  power 
to  the  local  village  (re:  SJcy  River  project), 
and  provide  a  tralnload  of  psychic  support 
to  a  people  floundering  for  recognition  and 
hope.  Dialogue  la  a  way,  aa  McLtihan  says, 
of  making  the  conaumer  a  producer,  and  the 
producer  a  consumer.  Interchanging  among 
tg^t-imna   ig  the  key  to  this  prooesar  com- 
mand  of    the    media   la   the    key   to   Inter- 
change. 


•While  no  clear  oae-to-one  relationship 
has  yet  been  established  between  migratory 
behavior  and  media  distribution  almost 
evervone  seriously  into  the  anthropology  of 
media  and  Its  side  effects  speak  aa  If  It  la 
already  established,  and  several  on-golng 
studies  into  the  USA  and  out  Indicate  that 
they  are  right. 


This  report  is  meaningful  to  me  be- 
cause It  involves  in-depth,  in-home,  per- 
sonal interviews  of  1.404  individuals  by 
indigenous,  professionally  trained.  Yu- 
plk speaking,  bilingual  Eskimos.  In  oth- 
er words  here  we  have  the  first  human 
data  on  the  direction  of  the  cultural  life 
of  present  day  Yuplk  speaking  Eskimo 
people.  The  implications  of  this  study  for 
government  are  simply  immense.  For  ex- 
ample,  in  simply   asking  people   about 
their  problems   in  the   village   the  re- 
searcher found  the  problem  mentioned 
10  times  as  often  as  any  other  to  be  that 
of  alcoholism.  The  imusual  thing  about 
this  one  small  piece  of  data  is  that  of 
all  the  Government  programs  in  exist- 
ence in  the  villages,  none  impact  direct- 
ly and  meaningfully  on  this  number  one 
problem  among  the  people  the  Govern- 
ment   is    supposed    to    service.    Now   it 
seems  to  me  that  human  feed-back  such 
as  we  have  here  in  this  research  pre- 
sents us  with  an  c«)portunity  to  impact 
government  programing  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  human  need  and  concern  or  it 
permits  us  to  redesign  entirely  our  pro- 
graming  to   meet   the  existing   human 
needs. 

Now  the  fact  that  the  writer  sees  media 
as  social  services  in  this  area  suggests 
that  radio  and  television  become  to  the 
psychic  life  of  the  Eskimo  what  flsh  and 
food  stamps  have  become  for  the  health 
of  his  body : 

Radio  and  television  as  social  services  have 
the   possibility    of   delivering   an   elaborate, 
sophisticated    identity    and    abUlty    to    the 
Eskimo  people.  Should  It  be  achieved  there 
wUl  be  inchoate  side  effects  which  may  affect 
alcoholism,  welfare,  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty. Radio  and  television  can  also  put  the 
schools  m  proper  cultural  context,  permit- 
ting a  better  relationship  between  the  young 
and   old.   All   these  are   possibilities   we   see 
proceeding  out  of  a  proper  and  effective  \we 
of  electronic  media  to  support  the  family  life 
of  the  Eskimo  people.  It  is  difficult,  frankly, 
to  see  this  as  anything  but  an  exciting  and 
hopeful    challenge    to    the    Alaskan    govern- 
ment. What  if  it  turns  out  that  we  truly  can 
bring   the    Eskimos    out   of   a   psychological 
cycle  which  if  left  untended,  leads  only  to 
more    frustration,   anxiety,   alr^ohollsm.   and 
despair?  Then  our  work  wlU  have  been  com- 
plete. 


i 


Soeciflc  conclusions  d  the  report  in- 
volve the  following  recommendaUons 
Ztten  by  healt^and  aooial  aervicee 
community  planner.  Jon  BuchboWt  of 
Anchorage,  to  the  Alaska  Dep*tftment  of 
Health  and  Social  Services.  I  hope  this 
wnd  of  thinking  and  these  kind  of  con- 
clusions will  not  be  lost  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmenfs  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Federal  Cwnmunlcatlons  Commission: 

Aa  haa  been  stated  before,  the  DapMrtment 
of  Health  and  Social  Bervloea  should  uae  the 
electronic  media  to  enable  health  and  social 
services  to  Indlvlduala  and  famUlee  to  reflect 
back  upon  the  people  their  own  values  and 
traditions.  This  reflection  will  yield  greater 
understanding  of  tbtue  eervlcee.  and  better 
response  to  them. 

•nie  media  should  be  used  to  generate  a  de- 
sire for  local  control  of  these  services  aa  a 
conscious  and  planned  stlmulua  of  rural  re- 
gional and  vUlage  organization  and  develop- 

The  media  should  be  uaed  to  train  NaUve 
paraprofeeslonalB   employed    In   health   and 
socUl  eervlcee  delivery,  and  to  provide  theae 
oaraprofeeelonal    people    acceaa    to    coUege 
^oursee  neceaaary   for  profeaalonal  develop- 
ment to  the  point  that  buah  health  and  social 
service  systems  can  begin  to  be  profeaslonaUy 
controUed  by  Native  people  aa  weU  as  demo- 
cratloaUy  controUed.  The  media  is  the  means 
to  vUlage-based  higher   educaUon  through 
prescription  ITV  instruction  and  education. 
The  media  should  be  used  to  bring  parents 
and  chUdren  together  again  through  common 
language  usage.  Making  famUlea  fluently  bl- 
1i3a1  should   be  regarded   aa  a  critlcaUy 
needed,    famUy-supportlve    and    BtabUlzlng 
social    service.    Thto    can    be    accomplished 
through  comprehenalve  ECD  programs  incor- 
porating multi-media  parent  and  chUd  m- 
structlonal  programs.  Including  adult  basic 
education.  If  these  instructional  services  are 
incidental  to  BOD  programs,  they  are  reUn- 
bursable  under  Title  IVA. 

Finally,  the  media  should  be  used  In  a 
broad  regional  community  mental  health 
Drogram  attacking  alcoholism. 

A  weU  coordinated  radio  and  television 
production  and  broadcasting  program  wUl 
quickly  establish  educational  TV  and  public 
radio  aa  indispensable  social  services  in  a 
region  where  famtlUes  are  caught  in  the  bind 
of  transition  between  a  subsistence  and 
money  culture  and  economy. 

1  It  Is  clear  that  the  radio  and  television 
media  must  be  regarded  as  both  a  valuable 
health  and  social  services  tool,  and  that  pub- 
lic (educaUonal)  radio  and  television  should 
be  regarded  by  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Health  and  Social  Servlcee  aa  an  essential 
social  service,  reimbursable  under  Titles  IV. 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

2  The  Alaska  Department  of  Health  axid 
Social  Services  should  continue  to  contract 
with  Bethel  Broadcasting.  Inc.  to  produce 
software  In  support  of  health  and  social  serv- 
ices in  Southwest  Alaska. 

3  The  BIA  and  Alaska  Native  Health  Serv- 
ice should  wmtraot  with  Bethel  Broadcast- 
ing, Inc.  to  produce  programs  in  support  of 
their  health  and  social  service  programs. 

4  Thoee  agenclea  employing  paraprofes- 
sional  health  %nd  social  service  employees 
in  Southwest  Alaska  should  cooperate  in  the 
development  of  a  regional,  multimedia  com- 
munity college  program  designed  to  reach 
out  in  the  vlllagea  through  innovative  use 
of  television  and  videotape  to  involve  para- 
professional  employees  'n  systematic  train- 
ing and  career  development  courses. 

5.  The  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Services  should  work  with  the  Department 
of  Education,  the  BIA.  the  State  Operated 
Schools,  aad  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service 
to; 


a.  Integrat*  bilingual  language  skllla  d«- 
velopment  programs  aa  eaaentlal  parts  of  vU- 
lage ECD  programs.  

b  Contract  with  Bethel  Broadcasting.  Inc^ 
and  the  Unlvenrtty  of  Alaaka  to  Join  forcea 
to  develop  bilingual  talevtslon  inatruotional 
materlala  for  uae  in  vlUaga  ECD  prograroa: 
iMru>rof  eaalonal  ataff  training  and  career  de- 
velopment programa;  and  vlUage  adult  baalc 
education  (ABK)  programs.  ^  „     .  , 

e  The  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Servlcee  should  work  with  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  new  Department  of  Com- 
munity and  Regional  AttOta  to  plan  and 
design  multi-media  vlUage  AHE  programs 
baaMl  on  health,  famUy  life,  and  community 
organizational  materials  and  themea. 
Through  the  uae  of  televlalon.  health  edu- 
caUon, foe  Instance,  should  beoocne  an  op- 
portunity for  literacy. 

7  Alcoholism  should  be  addreaaed  through 
a  regularly  produced  aertae  oCprograma  de- 
signed to  reflect  back  upon  th*  pw>ple  their 
attltudea  toward  liquor,  aad  to  change  drtnk- 
Ina  behavior  as  weU  aa  community  attitudaa 
toward  drinking,  as  weU  aa  toward  agencies 
with  aloohollam  program  responalbllltlea. 

8  The  role  of  the  community  service  aide 
program  should  be  the  subject  of  extenalve 
radio  and  televlalon  programming.  A  media 
campaign  should  be  launched  to  explain  who 
theae  aldea  are.  where  they  are  employed,  and 
how  they  should  be  uaed. 

0.  The  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Health  Corpo- 
ration ahould  contract  with  Bethel  Broad- 
casting, inc.  to  produce  media  materials  to 
support  vUlage  health  aldea.  and  to  be  used 
In  their  training.  ^  „  _4  , 

10  The  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Service*  and  the  Department  of  Community 
and  Regional  Affalra  should  contract  with 
Bethel  Broadcasting,  Inc.  to  utilize  the  media 
to  asslat  vlllagea  to  organlae  themselvee  to 
attack  vUlage  sanitation  problems  through 
use  and  multipUcatlon  of  shared  revenue 
program  funds,  and  the  State'a  other  water 
and  sewer  programa.  ^^ 

11.  The  Department  ot  Health  and  Social 
Services  should  cooperate  with  the  I>P«^- 
ment  of  Labor  to  use  the  madia  to  ampury 
fully  employment  opportunitlea  throughout 
the  Bethel  region. 

12  The  itinerant  schedulea  of  regional 
public  health  nuraee  and  Bethel  Ho^ltal 
physicians  should  be  faithfuUy  provided  to 
Bethel  Broadcaatlng  ao  that  scheduled  visi- 
tations can  be  announced  dally  aa  a  regular 
radio  and  televlalon  program  feature. 

13  All  health  and  social  services  media 
software  and  programa  should  be  bilingual 
productlona. 

14  Within  a  vear  after  television  broad- 
caatlng is  on  line  in  Bethel,  this  paycho- 
eraphlc  survey  should  be  repealed  using  a 
well  distributed  sample  of  about  200  fami- 
nes. The  reaults  should  be  compared  with 
data  contained  in  this  report  aa  a  method  of 
on-golng  program  evaluation.  ^  „     ,  , 

15  The  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Services  should  regard  post-land  claims 
settlement  organization  and  planning  as 
eaaentlal  to  famUy  seciulty  and  v^lfare  In 
rural  Alaaka.  Media  aoftware  produced  In 
support  of  this  planning  ahould  be  regarded 
aa  reimbursable  under  Titles  IV  and  XVI. 
and  Health  and  Social  Services  should  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  Community 
and  Regional  Affairs  to  provide  individual, 
family  and  vUlage  involvement  in  poet- 
setUement  planning  and  organlzaUon  to- 
ward good  poet-setUement  fortune  steward- 
ship. .      , 

16  The  field  staff  of  the  Department  or 
Health  and  Social  Services,  as  weU  as  that 
of  other  State  and  Federal  Departments 
should  undergo  training  to  enable  them  to 
use  video-tape  as  a  means  of  reporting  theU- 
activities  to  their  supervisors.  Video-taped 
reports  should  also  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  people.  This  would  faclUtata  the 


davalopment  of  program  aocountabUlty. 
Along 'thU  line,  the  Department  ahould  um 
vldeatape  to  enable  actual  hasKh  and  »o- 
clal  aervloe  conaumers  to  comment  upon  and 
evaluate  awvleea.  Thla  uae  of  vldao-tapa 
oould  be  a  JoUit  effort  batwaen  the  Depart- 
mant  and  Bathal  Broadcaatmg.  Inc. 

n.  Aa  a  social  ewnoa.  the  DaparUnMt 
Bhould  uaa  the  media  to  help  famlllaa  and 
vuiagai  to  maxlmlza  and  f  uUy  exploit  sub- 
slatanoe  opportunity.  Tor  inatance.  Intalll- 
gence  regarding  the  fishery,  game  migration, 
hunting  and  fishing  regulatlona,  food  prep- 
aration and  storage,  gardenlag.  »mPJ«7«- 
inents  In  anowmaohlnaa.  and  outboard 
motor  tachnology.  and  innovative  hunting, 
trapping  and  flahlng  technlquea.  Thla 
WuW  rapreaent  the  uaa  of  the  madia  to  ex- 
tend the  traditional  subalatanoe  community 
reglonaUy.  


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ytui' 
POUnCAL  EKBCimON  OF  THE 
BULOARIAN  PATRIOT  NIKOLA 
PETKOV 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  8^ 
urday.  September  23.  1972.  marked  the 
25th  anniversary'  of  the  poUtical  execu- 
tion of  the  heroic  Bulgarian  freedom 
fighter.  Nikola  Petkov.  It  was  on  this 
date  hi  1947  that  Petkov  was  executed  on 
the  gallows  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy 
against  the  state.  On  that  day  he  was 
called  "an  agent  of  Anglo-American 
caoltallsm"  for  his  courageous  opposition 
to  the  Communist  Party  leaders'  reign 
of  terror  in  Bulgaria. 

in  the  election  of  1946,  Petkov's  psjty 
strongly  opposed  the  Commu^te^  T^ 
results  of  this  election,  marked  by  cor- 
ruption and  bloodshed,  sent  101  repre- 
sentatives of  PetkoVs  party  to  the  Grand 
National  Assembly.  It  was  to  this  great 
haU  that  Petkov's  fate  was  decided. 

It  was  not  long  before  Petkov  was  ar- 
rested and  tried  for  «»fpi««y  «f^5 
the  state.  In  the  blatantly  unfair  trial 
that  followed,  he  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  This  death  «*«««« 
caused  a  massive  pubUc  outcry  through- 
out the  free  world.  But  the^  pleas  for 
jusUce  were  ignored  and  Petkov  was 
hanged  on  September  23.  1947. 

Thousaiids  of  other  Bulgarian  citlaens 
have  foUowed  the  exampie  of  Petkov 
sacrificing  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  independence  of  their  coun- 
try It  is  ironic  that  this  Bulgarian  na- 
tional hero  cannot  be  honored  opei^ 
by  the  people  for  whom  he  gave  nis  lllc^ 
-nius  It^  even  more  Important  th^t  we 
celebrate  this  anniversary  ^or  Nltola 
petkovs  life  shall  remain  an  lMPi»tion 
to  all  people  who  beUeve  In  justice  and 

^"^iSj^resldent.  I  beUeve  that  It  is  prwer 
for  us  to  honor  the  memory  of  Nikola 
Petkov.  a  patriot  who  can  be  counted 
among  the  great  democrats  of  all  time. 


ACT  NOW  ON  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
listed  the  unfinished  business  which 
Congress  must  handle  before  it  adjourns 

Sine  die.  The  arUcle  mentioned  the  out- 
standing appropriations  bills— defense, 
foreign     aid,     State-JusUce-Commerce. 
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and  the  new  Labor-Hl!W  approprlatlaaM, 
the  welfare  reform  proposal,  the  water 
pollution  act  amendments,  the  housing 
bill,  and  the  new  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion. But  no  mention  was  m^de  of  one 
issue  which  has  been  pending  in  the 
Senate  far.  far  longer  than  any  of  these 
issues,  and  which  deserves  consideration 
as  much  as  any  of  the  pending  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Genocide  Convention.  The  convention 
was  originally  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  President  Tnmian  In  1950.  It  took  21 
years  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  report  it  to  the  floor.  That  has 
now  occurred,  and  the  Senate  has  a 
golden  opportunity  to  act  on  the  con- 
vention now. 

If  we  tail  to  act  on  this  convention 
prior  to  adjournment  sine  die— which 
now  looks  as  if  it  will  be  in  the  next  3 
weeks — we  will  lose  this  opportunity— 
perhaps  indefinitely.  This  worthwhile 
convention  deserves  our  consideration, 
and  I  beheve  we  owe  it  to  Its  proponents 
to  act  up  or  down  on  this  convention 
after  22  years  of  indecision. 

Mr.  President,  let  \ia  act  on  this  con- 
vention without  further  delay. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  HEROIN 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GrovEHN)  has  challenged  President  Nixon 
to  live  up  to  his  threat  to  cut  off  aid  to 
all  governments  that  do  not  cooperate 
with  us  in  the  war  against  the  world 
heroin  traCBc.  He  and  Frank  Manldewlcz. 
his  campaign  manager,  have  demanded 
that  the  President  start  by  Immediately  ' 
banning  aid  to  Thailand,  Laos,  and  South 
Vietnam.  Frank  Manklewlcz  said: 

Tbkt  Is  where  the  majority  of  the  world's 
heroin  Is  coining  from. 

The  Senator  himself  did  not  go  beyond 
charging  that  one-fourth  to  one- third  of 
U.S.  heroin  comes  from  Southeast  Asia. 
But  he  added: 

The  reaeon  that  Richard  Ntxon  has  been 
unable  to  prevent  this  la  that  our  alllee  In 
Laos,  TTiaUand,  and  South  Vietnam  are  In- 
volved In  the  nartsotlce  trade. 

To  bolster  his  case,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  quoted  the  following  para- 
graph from  what  was  supposed  to  be  "a 
cabinet  level  report,"  which  was  made 
the  theme  of  an  article  by  Seymour 
Hersh  In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  24 : 

.  .  .  the  goveramenta  of  the  (Southeast 
Asian)  region  are  unable  and  in  some  cases 
tinwlUing  to  do  the  things  that  have  to  be 
done  by  them  If  a  truly  effective  effort  were 
to  be  made. 

A  few  months  ago  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  (Mr.  Eastuutd) 
commissioned  Oen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  UJ3. 
Marine  Corps  (retired),  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  of  the  world  drug  trafiQc. 
Gteneral  Walt,  who  retired  in  early  1971, 
Is  one  of  our  country's  foremost  soldiers 
and  foremost  citizens.  I  believe  that  he 
has  produced  a  report  of  outstanding 
sisnilflcance  which  merits  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  Congress.  In  my  re- 
marks today  I  intend  to  quote  spedfl- 
cally  from  those  portions  of  Oeneral 
Walt's  report  which  dealt  with  South- 


east Asia,  because  I  believe  they  con- 
stitute a  definitive  reply  to  the  allega- 
tions made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  his  campaign  manager. 

Fact  No.  1,  as  General  Walt  points  out, 
is  that  Southeast  heroin  accounts  for  no 
more  than  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
trafBc  coming  into  this  country — not 
one-quarter,  one-third,  or  one-half,  as 
the  Senator  and  Mr.  Manklewlcz  con- 
tend. 

Fact  No.  2  is  that  it  is  Burma  and  not 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand  which  is 
the  heartland  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
drug  situation. 

Let  me  quote  what  General  Walt  had 
to  say  on  the  subject  in  his  testimony  of 
August  14: 

The  Southeast  Asian  drug  situation  must 
be  dealt  with  on  a  regional  basis.  As  I  see 
It.  there  are  five  factors  which  contribute  to 
the  making  of  this  situation : 

The  principal  factor  in  the  entire  situation 
la  the  virtually  total  absence  of  any  kind  of 
governmental  authority  or  machinery  of  con- 
trol and  repression  In  northern  Burma, 
which  l3  the  heartland  of  the  Southeast 
Asian    drug    situation. 

The  second  moat  iniportant  factor  Is  the 
d'lmlnal  element  In  Southeast  Asia,  largely 
dommated  by  ethnic  Chinese,  operating  In  a 
Mafia-lLke  manner  through  the  old  tongs, 
or  Triad  societies. 

The  third  factor  is  the  serious  lack  of  ex- 
perienced personnel  and  technological 
equipment,  and  of  an  established  control  ap- 
paratus which  still  hampers  the  efforts  of  the 
Southeast  Aalan  governments. 

The  fourth  factor,  In  my  opinion,  Is  the 
element  of  Communist  involvement — In  Laos, 
In  Thailand.  In  Burma,  and  probably  In 
Vietnam. 

The  fifth  factor  la  corruption. 
Looking  at  It  from  this  standpoint.  It  Is 
nonsense  to  suggest  that  the  prime  factor 
contributing  to  the  drug  problem  in  South- 
east Asia  Is  the  existence  of  widespread  gov- 
ernmental corruption. 

Given  the  existence  of  the  other  four  fac- 
tora,  there  would  still  be  a  serious  drug  prob- 
lem to  Southeast  Aala  regardless  of  any  cor- 
ruption that  might  exist  In  any  government. 
There  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion 
over  whether  corruption  should  be  ranked 
ahead  of  the  Commtualst  factor  or  eOiead  of 
the  lack  of  personnel  and  equipment.  But  I 
believe  that  no  one  can  challenge  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Burma  factor  ranks  first  and 
the  criminal  factor  raoka  aeoond  In  the 
Southeast  Aalan  drug  equation.  Anyone  who 
Ignores  these  factors  Is  simply  not  looking  at 
the  situation  objectively  or  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  expand  on  the  statement  that  Bur- 
ma la  the  heartland  of  the  Southeast  Aala 
drug   problem. 

Burma  produces  by  far  the  bulk  of  the 
opium  exported  from  tlw  ao-called  Oolden 
Triangle. 

The  great  majority  of  the  refineries  in 
Southeaat  Asia  are  located  In  Burma.  Thla 
waa  so  even  before  the  reoent  crackdown  In 
Laos  and  Thailand  which  obliged  many  of  the 
reflnarles  to  relocate  in  Burma. 

Burma  la  the  prime  sanctuary  and  base  of 
operatlona  for  the  major  groups  of  trafllck- 
era.  It  Is  In  Burma  that  the  great  opium 
caravans  originate  which  are  the  ultimate 
source  of  60  to  70  percent  of  the  traffic  com- 
ing out  of  Southeaat  Asia. 

Tbeae  facta  are  common  knowledge,  and 
anyone  who  talks  about  the  situation  in 
Southeaatem  Aala.  damning  Laoa  and  Thai- 
land but  Ignoring  Burma,  Is  simply  not  pre- 
aantlng  a  balanced  picture. 

In  his  testimony  of  September  14, 
Oeneral  Walt  added  further  Important 
information    about    the    situation    in 


Burma.  He  pointed  out  that  the  chief 
reason  why  the  Burmese  Gtovemment 
has  not  been  able  to  assert  its  authority 
in  northern  Burma  is  because  of  the 
chronic  state  of  insurgency  there,  involv- 
ing Shan  and  Kachln  tribesmen  and 
White  Flag  Communists.  The  White  Flag 
Communists'  insurgency,  he  said,  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  it  absortot 
probably  80  percent  of  th«  total  coimter- 
insurgency  energies  of  the  Rangoon 
government  in  northern  Bxirma.  Fur- 
thermore, it  so  happens  that  the  area 
between  the  Salween  River  and  the  Yun- 
nan frontier,  which  is  firmly  controlled 
by  the  White  Flag  Communists,  is  the 
most  fertile  opium -producing  territory 
in  the  whole  of  Burma. 

Said  General  Walt: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Peking  mothered 
the  White  Flag  Communist  movement  and 
that  It  still  controls  them.  It  cannot  escape 
morale  responslbUlty  for  their  role  as  prima 
producers  In  the  Burma  optum  traffic.  More- 
over, the  act  of  thla  inaurgency  plaoea  the 
Burmese  Government  In  the  Invidious  posi- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  enforce  ita  own  laws 
m  the  area,  and  of  having  to  tolerate  opium 
trafficking  by  the  regional  mUltary  forcei 
which  oppose  the  Communists. 

This  is  a  situation  whlcto  calls  for  some 
plain  talk — aU  the  more  so  because  China 
has  now  been  brought  Into  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Using  a  map  that  showed  the  main 
opiiun  growing  areas  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land, as  well  SIS  the  areas  xmder  Com- 
mimist  occupation.  General  Walt  fur- 
ther demonstrated  that  in  Laos  the 
Communists  control  fully  80  percent  of 
the  territory  where  opium  popples  are 
grown,  and  that  they  also  control  a  sig- 
nificant stretch  inside  Thailand  along 
the  Laotian  frontier. 

General  Walt  gave  high  marks  to  the 
governments  of  Thailand.  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam for  the  cooperation  they  are  now 
giving  us  in  the  regional  war  on  opium 
and  heroin.  In  the  case  of  Thailand,  he 
detailed  some  of  the  impressively  large 
seizures  that  had  been  made  by  the  Thai 
authorities  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  described  the  destruction  of 
26  tons  of  opium  which  were  surrendered 
to  the  Thai  Government  by  the  Chinese 
irregular  forces  in  northern  Thailand, 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  which  gave 
the  GIF  members  status  as  Thai  resi- 
dents, land  of  their  own,  and  resettle- 
ment assistance. 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  General  Walt  quot- 
ed a  paragraph  from  the  so-called  ca- 
binet-level report,  a  paragraph  which 
had  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Hersh  of  the  New  Yoric  Times — and  was 
later  overlooked  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  Mr.  Manklewlcz. 

S\irprlslngly  enough,  the  moat  effective 
antlnarcotlcs  program  In  the  area  seems  to 
be  In  Laos.  .  .  .  Ambassador  Godley  first  con- 
vinced Premier  Souvanna  Phoama  of  the 
great  Importance  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment attached  to  the  antlnarcotlcs  program 
and  made  It  clear  that  few  things  could  hurt 
the  cause  of  Laos  more  with  the  American 
Oongreas  and  people  than  anything  less  than 
a  m«.TimTini  effort  agalnat  the  illicit  traffic. 
Souvanna  was  sufficiently  impressed  by  the 
importance  of  the  effort  that  he  placed  his 
Intelligence  chief.  General  Khamhou.  In  per- 
aonal  charge  of  the  program.  Khamhou.  one 
of  the  moat  powerful  men  In  Laoa,  had  a  clear 
charter  from  his  chief  and  went  to  work 


-tth  a  real  auaa  of  pen»nal  dwUcatlon.  Ha 
r^rbeen  aMiatMl  by  aU  appropriate  P^  «>* 
SJ.  UA  mlaaton.  The  overaU  antmarootloa 
!S^t  m  IM»  appears  to  ba  making  good 
^Jogreaa;  It  is  an  example  for  oth«  countrlaa 
to  follow. 

I  agree  with  General  Walt's  observa- 
tion that,  when  they  quote  from  con- 
fidential documents,  newspapermen  fre- 
quently have  a  penchant  for  quoting  the 
"bad"  paragraphs  and  ignoring  the 
"good"  paragraphs. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD  some  of  the  key  passages  from  Gen- 
eral Walts  report  on  the  Southeast  Aala 
drug  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
BxcttMS  FaoM  OaNwoo.  WALfa  Twtimoht 

ON    THX    WOELB    DaCO    TkATFIC    BETOaX    IHB 

Sematk  StJBCOMitrrm  on  Intdkal 
Sxcuxrrr,  AuoasT  14. 1973 
It  la  my  imderatandlng  that  you  have 
gaked  me  to  present  our  findings  on  South- 
eaat Aaia  before  today's  session  of  the  sub- 
committee because  there  have  been  con- 
aictlng  reports  about  the  altuatlon  in  that 
part  of  the  world  and  because  there  is  an 
intense  oongreaalonaJ  Interest. 

According  to  some  accounts  which  have 
appeared  in  the  preaa  and  on  TV  documen- 
taries, the  large-scale  opium  traffic  in  South- 
east Asia  has  been  made  poaalble  omy  be- 
cause governments  which  are  suppoaed  to  be 
friendly  to  ua  have  faUed  to  cooperate  with 
ua  In  combattog  the  traffic  and  because  top 
governmental  officials  In  these  countrlea  have 
themselves  been  involved  In  the  traffic.  These 
were  the  allegatlona. 

The  administration  has  replied  that  theae 
reports  are  false  and  exaggerated,  that  we 
are  today  receiving  excellent  cooperation 
from  the  governments  in  Southeaat  Aala, 
and  that  remarkable  progreao  la  being  made. 
Where  does  the  truth  lie? 
It  la  obvlovis  from  a  reading  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  many  Congreaamen 
have  been  dlapoeed  to  believe  the  critics 
becauae  In  certain  cases  the  crltloa  have 
been  able  to  allude  to  confidential  official 
documents  that  appear  to  be  highly  crlUcal 
of  the  Southeaat  Aalan  govemmenta.  I  may 
say  that  I  myself  had  read  ao  many  critical 
articles  prior  to  my  departure  that  I.  too. 
was  dlapoeed  to  be  akeptlcal.  If  not  critical, 
before  I  embarked  on  thla  trip  around  the 
world.  However.  I  came  away  with  a  final 
impression  that  was  sharply  opposed  to  my 
preconceptions. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  reply 
specifically  to  a  statement  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Tlmea  of  July  24.  beeauae  it  haa 
been  widely  quoted  and  reproduced  and  has 
obviously  had  considerable  Impact.  The 
article  quoted  the  following  paragraph  from 
what  It  described  aa  a  "cabinet  level  report": 
I  quote: 

"There  is  no  prospect  of  auppresalng  air 
and  sea  traffic  of  narcotics  In  Southeast  Aala 
under  current  condltlona  or  iinder  any  condi- 
tions that  can  realistically  be  projected.  Thla 
Is  so  because  the  govemmenta  In'  the  region 
are  unable  and,  in  some  caaea,  unwilling  to 
do  those  thlnga  that  would  have  to  be  done 
by  them — and  cannot  be  done  by  the  United 
Statea — if  a  truly  effective  effort  wtxe  to  be 
made." 

I  have  been  given  a  copy  of  the  ao-called 
cabinet  level  report  and  here  are  my  com- 
ments on  It,  air. 

First,  let  me  say  it  Is  a  great  temptation 
for  any  newspaperman  to  quote  from  an; 
classified  document  he  bapi>ena  to  get  acceaa 
to.  This  Is  supposed  to  give  him  a  scoop;  and 
there  are  many  people  who  believe  that  the 


mere  fact  that  a  documant  la  claaalfiad  oon 
atltutes  proof  that  the  atatamenta  mada  Ui  it 
are  aecurata.  But  from  many,  ntany  yeara 
of  experteoM  in  the  awaannimt  ot  Intal- 
UftxKM,  I  know  how  mill— rttTig  a  alngla 
document  or  a  alngla  quotation'  from  a 
olaaalfied  docummt  can  be. 

Thoae  who  have  had  the  same  expertenoe 
I  have  had.  would.  I  ballerre,  agree  with  the 
follo'vlng  genearal .  otawatlons : 

(1)  Honest  an*  conadantloua  men  look- 
ing at  the  aanaa  situation  can  come  up  with 
aubctantlally  different  aaseaamenta. 

(2)  The  claaalfled  fllea  on  any  complex 
aUruatlon.  therefore,  wUl  Inevitably  contain 
reporta  that  differ  slgnlflcanUy  on  details 
and  even  on  fundamentals. 

(3)  Intelligence  files  will  frequently  also 
contain  what  we  caU  raw  intelligence;  that 
la.  reporta  that  have  come  in  from  a  variety 
of  aourcea  which  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
and  which  hav*  to  be  aubatantlated  before 
they  can  be  oonaldamd  hard  intaUlgsnce. 

(4)  Thoae  who  have  the  reaponathUlty  of 
decision  must  weigh  their  intaUlgence  lUea 
or  their  report  files  in  aggregate,  aaslduouiay 
dUtmgulahing  bet'ween  raw  Intalllgenoc  and 
hard  inteUlgence. 

(5)  R«porta  that  are  6  montlia  to  a  year  oia 
mxiat  never  by  themaelvea  be  uaed  aa  a  guide 
to  the  current  altuation,  even  though  their 
validity  at  the  time  may  have  been  generally 
accepted.  Sltuatlona  can  change  radlcaUy  in 
6  months  or  even  leas. 

(6)  Reports,  Including  task  force  reports, 
will  vary  tremendously  in  quality.  Some  are 
outatandmg:  some  are  mediocre;  some  sim- 
ply crumble  before  the  test  of  time:  some 
turn  out  to  be  odd  mlxturea  of  valid  flndlnga 
and  of  findlnga  that  mlaa  the  mark  com- 
pletely. Each  report  and  each  aectlon  of  each 
report,  therefore,  requires  carefiil  evalua- 
tion. 

In  reading  the  report  In  queatlon,  I  found 
several  statements  which  are  hardly  In  har- 
mony  with   the  paragraph   quoted. 

There  waa,  for  example,  an  entire  para- 
graph devoted  to  the  remarkable  progreaa  in 
Laoa.  whUe,  on  the  aubject  of  Thai  trawlers. 
the  report  said,  "For  a  number  o<  raaaona 
the  suppreaalon  of  miolt  traffic  by  Thai  traw- 
lers appeara  both  feasible  and  highly  reward- 
ing; It  ahould  clearly  command  highest  pri- 
ority."   

The  report  to  which  the  New  York  Ttmea 
article  referred  waa  dated  February;  the  team 
was  in  Vietnam  in  January.  Their  findings 
were  baaed  on  the  altuatlon  that  exlated  dur- 
ing the  prerloua  6  month'a  to  I  year'a  time. 
So  I  am  not  challenging  gospel  when  I  teU 
you  that  my  own  aaaeaamant  of  the  altuatlon 
in  Southeast  Aala  today  dlflera  radlcaUy  from 
the  quotation  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Times  article. 

Let  me  first  give  you  a  general  statement 
of  my  findings  and  then  I  shall  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  altuatlon  on  a  country-by- 
country  baaia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wotild  welcome  queatlona 
at  any  time  during  my  presentation,  air. 

I  wUl  not  tall  you  that  all  la  weU  in  South- 
east Aala  and  that  we  have  nothmg  more  to 
worry  about  aa  f  ar  aa  the  opitma  traffic  In  the 
area  U  concerned.  The  problem  remalna  a 
formidable  one  and  there  are  atUl  many 
-nreakneaaes  to  be  overcome. 

Tto  the  criminal  element,  the  gigantic  prof- 
Its  to  be  had  from  the  opium  trade  con- 
stitute an  almoat  Irrealatible  enticement.  For 
example,  air.  a  kilo  of  opium  grown  In  Tur- 
itay  If  It  la  aold  to  the  government,  a  farmer 
gets  «16  for  It.  If  It  U  sold  Ulldtly  he  gets 
probably  MO  for  It.  Now.  by  the  time  that 
kUo  of  opium  la  changed  into  heroin  and  aold 
on  the  atreeta  In  New  York,  It  la  worth  almoat 
$40.000 — so  you  see  the  people  In  bet-ween, 
who  ar«  getting  It  here  and  aeUlng  it,  are 
making  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  SOTTB'wms.  General,  can  you  give  ua  an 
idea  of  the  alze  of  a  kilo? 

General  Walt.  A  kUo  is  2?io  pounds. 


Mi.  SoomwiNa.  But  in  opium,  what  la  th* 
steeoflt? 

General  Waui.  Atwut  tba  alaa  of  a  build- 
ing brlok.  I  hoped  to  have  a  morphine  brick 
here  this  morning  but  I  dout  have  it;  it 
has  not  been  brought  In  yet.  It  may  be 
brought  in  Uter.  It  la  juat  about  the  alas  of 
building  brick. 

The  traffickara  an  anterprlalng  and  highly 
organind  and  it  la  to  be  anticipated  that 
they  will  move  to  a^phlstioate  their  pro- 
oeduraa  In  an  eScurt  to  circumvent  tha 
stapped-up  security  measures  of  the  South- 
eaat Asian  govwnmants. 

The  GovemmentB  of  Thailand,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam  are  relatively  new  to  the  bustneaa 
of  narcotics  control  and  they  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  apeoiaiiy  trained  cusUmu  and  p<^oe 
offlclala  and  of  loglatloal  oommunlcatlons. 
and  technoioglaai  equlpmant.  Theae  weak- 
naina  w«  are  aonkn»i  to  oraraoms  through 
special  training  programs  and  advisory  mla- 
slona  and  through  apeclal  equipment  supply 
programa. 

Some  allowance  muat  alao  be  made  for 
the  political  and  aocial  problams  that  have 
delayed  regional  action  on  the  drug  prob- 
lem. Including  the  fact  that  the  Govem- 
manta  of  South  Vleitnam  and  Laoa  have  been 
fighting  desperate  and  costly  ware  against 
the  North  Vletnameae  Invaden  whUe  tba 
Government  of  Thailand  haa  been  having 
increasing  difficulty  with  the  Conmaunlat 
insurgency  in  Its  border  areas. 

Corruption  throughout  Aala  la  nore  wide- 
spread poaalbly  t^ian  it  Is  here  in  our  coun- 
try and  this  is  a  problem,  too.  that  will  hava 
to"  be  overoome  or  reduced  to  more  accept- 
able dimenalona. 

But,  acknowledging  the  dangers  and  the 
weaknesses,  I  still  believe  there  Ls  much 
reason  for  hope  In  Southeaat  Aala.  There  la 
movement  thwe  and  momentum,  and  thla 
mom«nUum  la  In  the  right  direction. 

Aa  the  Senauura  know,  our  own  Bureau  of 
Narootlca  and  Dangeroua  Oruga  mainTalna 
mlnlona  in  Vietnam.  Laoa,  Thailand,  and 
In  many  other  cotmtrlcs.  We  tend  to  talte 
the  existence  of  thaaa  mlaslfina  for  granted. 
Actually,  the  mere  fa«t  of  their  exlatenoa 
la  of  profound  algnlfioanoe  becauae  It  be- 
speaks an  extraordinary  degree  of  coopera- 
tion between  thalr  govammanta  and  oura. 
Them  is  no  praoadent  In  history  for  an  ar- 
rangement between  two  govammanta  undar 
which  goveRmiant  A  gives  govsmment  B 
the  right  to  atatlon  law  enfcffoement  repre- 
sentatives on  ita  territory,  who  operate  their 
own  Intelligence  system  and  thetr  own  na^ 
work  of  Informen.  offering  rewards  for  In- 
formation In  a  more  or  leaa  public  manner.- 
Aixnit  tba  only  power  they  laok  Is  the  powar 
to  arreat — and  here  I  wotdd  obaorve  that  o-ur. 
own  BNDD  men  are  frequently  Invited  to  ac- 
company law  enforcement  squads  In  other 
oountnea,  m  an  obaerver  capacity,  m  raids 
on  traflickera  and  laboratralsa 

The  impllcatlona  of  thla  awangament  go 
far  beyond  permitting  American  BNDD  offi- 
cers to  operate  on  their  territory.  Every 
government  that  conmilta  Itartf  thla  far 
automatically  Ineura  an  obligation  to  co- 
operate with  ua  In  the  field  of  naroottca  In- 
telligence and  to  take  action  on  any  hard 
InteUlgence  which  we  paaa  on  to  tham. 

At  tlie  very  least,  thla  degree  of  oooperatloo 
muat  be  conaldered  pretty  aoUd  proof  of  good 
faith.  It  would  be  impressive  standing  by 
Itaelf;  but  there  are  many  other  evtdenoes 
of  good  faith. 

For  exampla,  both  the  Thai  Oovemment 
and  the  Laotian  Oovemment  have  agreed  In 
principle  to  apeoiai  aertal  photographic  reoon- 
nalasaaee  of  their  terrlt<»y  ao  that  we  wlU 
know,  and  they  will  know,  precisely  where 
the  optum  la  being  grown,  and  approximate- 
ly how  much  is  being  grown.  It  Is  my  imder- 
atandlng that  the  first  systematic  reoonnals- 
sanoe  flights  will  probably  be  made  in  De- 
cember of  tbls  year  and  January  of  next  year. 
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when  the  next  opium  crop  matures  and  when 
the  poppy  field  will  have  maximum  vlfllblUty. 
What  the  crltlca  say  la  not  completely  un- 
true but,  by  and  large,  their  crltictom  and 
the  docum«nt«  they  quote  In  support  of  their 
critlclam  have  to  do  with  a  situation  that 
enatMX  a  year  or  so  ago.  Over  the  past  year, 
however,  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand  haa  change  radically.  It  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  three  govern- 
ments in  this  period  have  made  the  quantum 
lump  from  an  IndUterent  or.  at  the  beet,  an 
unmotivated  attitude  toward  the  war  on 
drugs,  to  the  status  of  alllea  with  the  United 
States  m  thta  war. 

These  are  my  basic  obeervatlons  on  the 
situation  m  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Southeast  Asian  drug  situation  must 
be  dealt  with  on  a  regional  baals.  As  I  see  It, 
there  are  five  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
making  of  this  situation: 

The  principal  factor  In  the  entire  situation 
U  the  vlrtuaUy  total  absence  of  any  kind 
of  governmental  authority  or  machinery  of 
control  and  repreeslon  m  northern  Burma, 
which  is  the  heartland  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
drug  situation. 

The  second  most  Important  factor  Is  the 
criminal  elemwit  in  Southeast  Asia,  largely 
dominated  by  ethnic  Chinese,  operating  in  a 
MAfia-llke  manzMr  through  the  old  tongt. 
or  Triad  societies. 

The  third  factor  Is  the  serious  lack  of  ex- 
perienced personnel  and  technological  equip- 
ment, and  of  an  ertablUhed  control  apparatus 
which  still  hampers  the  efforts  of  the  South- 
»Mt  Asian  governments. 

The  fourth  factor.  In  my  opinion.  Is  the  ele- 
ment of  Communist  involvement-— in  Laos.  In 
Thailand,  in  Burma,  and  probably  m  Viet- 
nam. 
The  fifth  fact.TC  Is  corruption. 
Looking  at  It  from  thla  standpoint.  It  la 
nonsense  to  suggest  that  the  prime  factor 
oontrlbuUng  to  the  drug  problem  In  South- 
eMt  Asia  Is  the  existence  of  widespread  gov- 
ernment corruption. 

Olven  the  extatence  of  the  other  four  fac- 
tors, there  would  atUl  be  a  serious  drug  prob- 
lem in  SouthaMt  Aala  regardless  of  any  cor- 
ruption that  might  exlat  In  any  government. 
There  may  be  honest  dlfforences  of  opinion 
over  whether  corruption  should  be  ranked 
ahead  of  the  Commimlst  factor  or  ahead  of 
the  lack  of  pecaonnel  and  equipment.  But  I 
believe  that  no  one  can  challenge  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Burma  facte*  ranks  first  and 
the  criminal  factor  rank*  second  in  the 
Southeaot  Asian  drug  equation.  Anyone  who 
Ignores  theee  factors  la  simply  not  looking 
at  the  situation  objectively  or  as  a  whole. 

Now.  sir.  I  would  like  to  go  to  specifics  on 
Burma. 

Let  me  expand  on  the  statement  that 
Burma  is  the  heartland  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  drug  problem. 

Burma  produoea  by  far  the  bulk  of  the 
opium  exported  from  the  so-caUed  Golden 
Triangle. 

The  great  majority  of  the  refineries  in 
Southeaat  Asia  are  located  in  Burma.  This 
was  so  even  before  the  recent  crackdown 
In  Laoa  and  Thailand  which  obligated  many 
at  the  reftnerlea  to  relocate  In  Burma. 

Burma  la  the  prime  sanctuary  and  base  of 
operations  for  the  major  groupe  of  trafflck- 
er».  It  18  in  Burma  that  the  great  opium 
caravans  originate  which  are  the  ultimate 
source  of  60  to  70  percent  of  the  trafllc  com- 
ing out  of  Southeast  Asia. 

These  facts  are  common  kjiowledge,  and 
anyone  who  talk*  about  the  situation  in 
SouthMStem  Asia,  damning  Laos  and  Thai- 
land but  icnorlng  Boima,  is  simply  not  ik«- 
itr**''^  a  balanced  picture  .  .  ■  Moet  of  the 
c^um  production  In  Burma,  as  you  will  see 
from  thla  map.  U  concentrated  In  the  Shan 
and  Kachln  SUtea.  along  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier. The  northern  part  of  the  Shan  State 
above  Lashlo  and  east  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier has  been  the  locua  of  the  White  Flag 


Communist    Insurgency    which    Is    a    pro- 
Peking  and  Peking-backed  group. 

In  a  period  from  March  to  June,  after  the 
harvest  but  before  the  monsoons  set  In,  the 
opium  U  tran^wrted  to  the  Thai  and  Laotkm 
frontiers  either  by  trains  or  porters  or  by 
caravans  of  horses  and  mulee.  The  caravans 
can  be  very  elaborate  undertakmgs. 

That  is  a  map  of  Burma.  You  can  see  the 
general  location  In  northeastern  Burma  and 
this  Is  the  area  where  foreigners  cannot  get 
into;  It  Is  an  area  controlled  primarily  by  the 
tribal  and  political  insurgents  and  is  defi- 
nitely not  under  the  control  of  the  Burmese 
Government  and  this  la  the  center  of  the 
opium  growing  and  the  herotn  manufactur- 
ing activity  of  Burma. 

When  It  reaches  the  frontier  area,  the 
opium  may  be  processed  Into  morphine  base 
or  heroin  in  the  three  large  refinery  com- 
plexes in  the  TachUek  area,  which  is  situ- 
ated here,  or  at  other  refineries  In  the  trl- 
border  area  which  I  spoke  of  earlier    .  . 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  saw  from  the  aircraft 
the  complexes  in  the  Tachllek  area  which 
refine  opium  Into  morphine  and  heroin. 
This  manufacture  of  course,  takes  place  be- 
fore the  heroin  Is  moved  on  down  toward 
the  Thai  border  and  the  LAOtlan  border. 

Alternatively,  the  raw  opium  may  be 
moved  Into  ThaUand  by  a  variety  of  devious 
routes  and  then  transhipped  by  trawler  from 
Bangkok  to  Hong  Kong,  smgapore,  and 
other  points. 

The  KKY  and  the  Chinese  Irregular  forces, 
who  operate  sometimes  In  competition,  some- 
times in  collusion,  are  supposed  to  conduct 
the  major  convoy  operation*,  while  the  KKY 
Is  reported  to  be  in  control  of  the  three  large 
refinery  complexes  In  the  Tachllek  area. 

Burma  Ifl  a  signatory  of  the  1961  UJJ.  Sin- 
gle Convention  on  Narcotics.  The  government 
appears  to  be  unhappy  about  what  the  opium 
trade  In  its  northern  provinces  Is  doing  to 
Its  reputation,  and  It  feeU  It  Is  wrecking  Its 
reputation  as  a  nation  Incapable  of  control- 
ling the  opium  growing.  Every  once  In  awhile 
It  will  take  a  small  afarmatlve  action;  It 
wlU  seize  some  opium  or  destroy  a  few  poppy- 
fields  or  put  enough  pressure  on  some  of  the 
refinery  operators  to  Induce  them  to  relo- 
cate. But  It  fears  to  take  more  radical  action 
against  the  growers  and  the  traffickers  be- 
cause It  13  already  having  more  trouble  than 
It  can  handle  with  the  current  crop  of  na- 
tionalist and  left-wing  Insurgencies.  The  re- 
sult la  that  Burma  remains  an  op«i  conduit 
through  which  a  conatant  flow  of  opium  and 
morphine  seeps  through  ThaUand  and  Laos, 
in  large  quantities.  Into  western  Asia,  whUe 
£m  already  significant  and  growing  flow  of 
heroin  aeeps  through  them  to  America. 

Because  it  la  fearful  of  compromising  Its 
neutrality,  the  Burmese  Government  does 
not  v»»nt  to  enter  Into  any  bilateral  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States.  This  can  be 
understood.  But  It  may  be  carrying  things  a 
little  bit  too  far  when  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment even  turns  down  an  offer  from  us  of 
logistical  and  conamunlcattona  equipment  for 
a  beefed-up  antloplum  effort  on  their  part. 
Theee  are  facts  which  have  to  be  kept  In 
mind  asoeaslng  the  situation  In  ThaUand 
and  Laos. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try of  Laos.  I  want  to  deal  next  with  this 
country  because  there  haa  been  a  lot  In  the 
news  about  the  opium  traffic  there. 

Laos  has  accounted  at  the  most  for  some 
100  tons  of  the  700  tons  or  13  to  16  percent, 
of  the  opium  produced  annually  In  the 
Golden  Triangle  and  It  probably  aooounta 
for  much  less  today.  Most  of  thta  has  been 
consumed  locally,  but  a  limited  amount  haa 
gone  Into  the  export  tra«te.  Laos  has  had  a 
much  greater  Importance  as  a  transit  area 
for  opium  and  morphine  base  coming  from 
Burma  and  as  the  locus,  tintU  recently,  of  a 
number  of  heroin  reflnerlee. 

In  Laos,  as  in  Thailand  and  Burma,  the 
opium  Is  grown  by  primitive  hUl  tribes — In 


Laos  prlmarUy  by  the  Meoa  and  Yaos  wke 
have  cultivated  opium  for  geimmtions.  For 
them  it  represents  their  only  cash  crop  aa« 
their  only  hedge  against  the  possible  failure 
of  their  rice  crop.  Their  Incone  from  their 
plots  of  opium  popples  may  not  run  any  moi« 
than  $60  to  •  100  a  year,  but  to  a  Meo  famUy 
this  Is  a  very  large  amount  which  may 
make  the  difference  between  survival  ao4 
starvation  In  a  difficult  year. 

The  opium  Is  grown  on  mountam  slopes 
at  an  approximate  altitude  of  3.000  feet, 
which  seems  best  suited  for  Its  cultivation. 
As  In  Thailand  and  Burma,  the  tribesmen 
practice  slash  and  burn  agrlcxilture.  They 
clear  an  area  on  a  hillside,  bum  the  trees 
they  have  cut  down,  mulch  the  soil  and  then 
cultivate  It  for  a  number  of  years  until  It 
begins  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion.  Then 
they  move  on  to  another  hUlslde  or  another 
area  on  that  same  hillside,  and  the  process 
begins  all  over  again. 

Plying  over  northern  Laos,  I  saw  literally 
hundreds  of  clearings  on  the  mountain 
slopes  which  had  been  devastated  and  then 
abandoned  In  this  manner.  la  some  parts  of 
Laos  the  clearings  occurred  at  such  fre- 
quent intervals  that  It  was  as  though  an 
army  of  giant  locusts  had  moved  through 
the  "mountain  Jungles,  pockmarklng  them 
with  areas  of  total  destruction.  Needless  to 
say.  this  Is  not  good  for  the  ecology  of  any 
country. 

Here  Is  a  map  which  shows  the  major 
opium  producing  areas  In  Laos. 

The  area  includes  Phong  Salv  Province  In 
the  far  north,  Samneua  Province  in  the 
northeast,  and  the  Plalnes  des  Jarres  In 
Xlangkhoang  Province.  There  was  a  tlnw 
when  these  producing  area*  were  divided 
more  or  less  evenly  between  Meoe  under 
Pathet  Lao.  or  Communist,  Infiuence.  and 
Meos  loyal  to  the  Government  In  Vientiane. 
But  as  the  Pathet  Lao,  with  heavy  North 
Vietnamese  support,  have  extended  their 
area  of  control,  the  antl-Communlst  Meos 
have  been  forced  out  of  their  opium  lands 
and  onto  the  plains,  so  that  today  the  opium 
growing  areas  of  Laos  are  overwhelmingly 
under  Communist  control.  The  opium  agri- 
culture In  these  areas,  like  all  other  agricul- 
ture. Is  under  the  vlUage  management  of 
Hanoi-trained  cadres. 

In  addition  to  the  locally  produced  opium 
which  was  picked  up  from  the  hUl  people 
by  ethnic  Chinese  entrepreneurs,  horse  and 
mule  caravans  brought  large  quantities  of 
oplnum  Into  Laos  from  Burma.  The  opium 
was  moved  to  processing  laboratories  at  Ban 
Houel  Sal  and  other  centers;  then  the  opium, 
morphine,  and  heroin  was  moved  out.  gen- 
erally by  plane,  to  Thailand,  Vietnam,  and 
Hong  Kong. 

Why  did  the  Laotian  Government  not  move 
sooner  to  deal  with  the  opium  traffic  In  Its 
country?  There  are  several  reasons  that  help 
to  explain  the  lag,  sir. 

The  first  reason  Is  that  untU  recently  the 
Laotian  attitude  toward  opium  was  ss 
tolerant  as  were  Western  attitudes  100  years 
ago.  Opium  was  not  a  serious  problem  among 
the  Laotian  people  and  the  heroin  problem 
was  nonexistent.  There  wa«  no  law  against 
growing  opium  or  merchandising  It  and  no 
law  against  processing  oplvim  Into  morphine 
or  heroin.  And  so,  without  ylolatmg  any  law, 
a  handful  of  senior  offlcera.  Including  Gen. 
Ouan  Rathlkone.  former  commander  of  the 
Laotian  Army,  could  ime  their  own  pockets 
by  engaging  In  the  opium  trade.  General 
RathUsone  viras  retired  from  the  Army  last 
July. 

Second,  there  was  the  Governments  al- 
moat  total  preoccupation  with  the  war  that 
has  ravaged  their  covmtry  for  more  than  a 
decade  now.  Beginning  as  a  domestic  Insur- 
gency, this  war  has  In  recent  years  evolved 
into  an  open  Invasion  by  North  Vietnam,  In- 
volving as  many  as  five  dlvUlons  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  at  times.  For  a  BmaU  coun- 
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♦rv  of  3  mUUon  people,  the  man>  scorat  'if 
thousands  of  mUitary  and  oivlUan  casualties 
h»ve  had  a  devastating  Impact. 

on  top  of  thla,  the  Qorerament  must  catm 
with  some  236,000  r«fuge«»  who  have  fled 
from  areas  under  CMnmunlst  control.  In  the 
luht  of  these  facts,  perhaps  some  aUowance 
sifould  be  made  for  an  attitude  which  ac- 
cepied  the  war  and  the  refugees  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's first  priorities. 

Third  there  was  the  factor  of  corruption 
and  veated  Interest.  There  can  be  no  quea- 
tion  that  many  weU-placed  pM>ple  in  Laos. 
both  Laotian  and  rthnlc  Chin— «.  were 
m»klnK  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  the 
opium  business  and  doing  It  without  vio- 
i&tlne  any  law. 

With  the  major  soandaU  that  we  h»Te  had 
in  some  of  our  metropolitan  cltlea,  reaching 
all  the  way  up  to  police  ln^?«ctors  and  Judgea, 
we  are  not  exactly  In  the  beet  position  in 
the  world  to  lecture  other  countrlaa  on  cor- 
ruption. But  It  la  a  fact  that  corruptton 
tends  to  be  far  more  widespread  In  low- 
income  countries.  When  police  inspectors 
and  judges  who  make  $20,000  and  $25,000  a 
vear  succumb  to  temptation  in  our  own 
Country,  we  should  not  be  surprised  whem 
their  counterparts  in  other  countries  who 
work  for  bare  subaiatenoe  salariee  succumb 
m  substantially  greater  numbers  to  the 
temptation  of  big  money. 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  fact  that  opium  In 
Laos  did  not  become  a  problem  that  vltaUy 
affected  American  Intareste  untU  the  heroin 
epidemic  hit  the  American  forces  in  Viet- 
nam during  the  summer  of  1970.  It  took  sev- 
eral months  before  we  realized  what  was 
happening  and  It  was  getting  on  to  mld- 
1971  before  our  war  against  the  heroin  epi- 
demic in  Vietnam  went  into  high  gear.  It 
was  about  thla  time  that  we  began  to  use 
our  influence  to  persuade  the  govenunente 
of  Southeast  Asia  to  Join  us  in  more  vigorous 
measures  against  the  opium  traffickers. 

All  govenaments  tend  to  move  with  a  cer- 
tam  time  lag.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
the  Governments  of  Laos.  Vletnana,  and 
Thailand  must  be  given  credit  for  moving 
quickly  and  dramatically  since  we  first 
raised  the  Issue  with  them  on  a  top  priority 
basis. 

Looking  at  the  situation  which  existed  a 
years  ago  in  Laos,  no  one  could  be  blamed 
for  deciding  that  Ingrained  attitudes  ran 
too  deep  to  make  any  serious  improvement 
possible.  But  then  things  began  to  happen. 
The  strength  of  the  American  r«actlon  to 
the  news  of  the  heroin  epidemic  among  our 
awTlcemen  in  Vietnam  persuaded  the  Lao- 
tian leaders  that  they  could  no  longer  afford 
to  remain  indifferent  or  unmotivated  If  they 
wished  to  retain  American  support.  And  bo, 
on  November  15,  19T1,  the  Laotian  I«glsln- 
ture  took  the  revolutionary  step  of  paaalng  a 
law  banntag  the  production,  sale  or  tise  of 
opium.  All  of  the  M»o  deputies,  following 
the  leadership  of  a«n.  Vang  Pao,  voted  af- 
flrmatlvely  on  thU  measure. 

Even  before  the  law  was  passed,  the  Lao- 
tian Government  had  acted  to  curtail  refin- 
ery operations,  destroying  two  refineries  and 
seizing  large  quantities  of  drugs  In  the  proc- 


Alarmed  by  the  evidence  of  mounting  gov- 
ernmental pressure,  several  a^ddltlonal  re- 
fineries closed  down  or  moved  their  opera- 
tions to  Burma.  Today,  according  to  respon- 
sible officials  who  foUow  the  situation  in 
Laoe,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  there  ta  no  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  there  Is  a  sln^e  heroin 
lab  currently  active  In  the  country  of  Laoa. 

While  there  are  unquestionably  some  cor- 
rupt officials  In  the  lAotlan  police  force  and 
the  Laotian  Armed  Forces,  everyone  In  the 
Embassy  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter, 
was  completely  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
and  motivation  of  Prime  Minister  fiouvanna 
Phouma  and  Gen.  Vang  Pao  and  of  the  key 


oOeUls  appointed  to  deal  wtth  the  problem 
of  opium  suppression. 

In  Vientiane  I  was  able  to  meet  wltn  • 
number  of  Xb»  Laotian  officials  now  tovol*ed 
in  their  country's  war  against  opium  and  tbs 
opium  tnunakars.  Among  th«n  wws  His 
Royal  Highness  Tlao  Mankhara  Mimlvon*, 
Ptssident  of  Narcotics  DestrucUon;  Mr. 
Chanthaboun  LuangraJ,  Director  General  of 
National  Police  and  President  of  the  Sub- 
commlsskm  for  Reprssslon  of  the  Narootics 
Traflkr  and  KAr.  NtCh  Stnghara),  President  of 
the  Intermlnlstsrlal  Commtttee  for  Narcotics 
Control.  I  had  a  chat  wtth  sach  one  of  tbess 
gentlemen  and  I  may  say  that  my  conver- 
sations with  tham  completely  bore  out  what 
we  had  heard  from  Ambassador  Oodley  and 
his  staff,  and  that  Is,  that  the  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment is  now  anHnatsd  by  a  complstely 
new  spirit  and  that  the  officials  assigned  to 
deal  with  the  problem  have  both  a  scfthlstl- 
cated  understanding  of  It  and  the  d»»«rml- 
natlon  to  reaUy  do  sMnethmg  about  It. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  have  had  to  buUd 
an  antloplum  apparatus  almost  from  scratch, 
and  despite  the  demands  of  the  war,  the  L*o- 
tlan  Government's  antlnarcotlca  operation 
has  drawn  blood  emoe  the  first  of  the  year 
in  the  form  of  repeated  seteuree  of  small  and 
large  quantities  of  opium. 

Their  biggest  haul  to  date  wns  80  kUoe  of 
opium— something  over  200  pounds  of  opium. 
On  June  14,  when  I  was  having  lunch  with 
Ambassador  Oodley  in  Ban  Houel  Sal  on  the 
Thsl  frontier,  the  report  came  in  that  the 
Lao  police,  acting  on  their  own,  had  plckad 
up  another  12  kUoe  of  opium  In  tb«  nearby 
village  of  Ban  Dan. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Embassy  teun  con- 
tains language  far  more  optimistic  than  any 
previous  ssstnsm— *  of  the  situation  in  Laos. 
According  to  this  report,  the  security  msas- 
ures  instituted  by  the  Laotian  Oownunent 
have  surprised  and  discombobulatod  the  trmf- 
flckers  so  that  there  has  be«»  a  dramatic  re- 
duction In  the  amoimt  of  traffic  moving 
through  Laos  to  other  destinations.  A  direct 
result  of  the  Government's  drive  has  been  a 
serious  depression  in  the  price  of  opium. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  Meo  trlbesmsn 
whom  we  supportod  were  opium  cultivators, 
as  were  the  Meo  tribesmen  on  the  Commu- 
nist side.  VlrtuaUy  aU  Meos  in  both  Thailand 
and  Laos  grow  opium — because  they  have 
done  so  for  generations,  because  they  use  It 
as  a  medicine  and  as  an  euphoric  drug,  be- 
cause it  is  their  one  cash  crop  and  because 
it  can  be  stored  against  hard  times. 

Apart  frwn  declaring  war  on  the  Meos  or 
forcibly  uprooting  them  from  their  lands, 
there  was  no  easy  and  lmTned1at.e  way  of  ter- 
minating opium  cultivation  by  the  Meos.  An 
enduring  solution  would  require  resettling 
the  Meos  on   a  permanent  basis,  teaching 
them    how    to    cultivate    substitute    crops, 
and  providing  transportation   so  that  thsry 
oould  move  these  crops  to  market  and  giving 
them  some  kind  of  support  during  the  period 
of  transition.  AU  of  this  Is  going  to  require 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  a  good  deal  of  monsy. 
WhUs  there  was  much  crltlolsm  of  the  fact 
that  the  Meos  on  our  side  were  engaged  In 
opium   agriculture,   I   have   thus   far   coma 
across  no  critlclam  of  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  for  condon- 
ing and  even  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
opium  by  the  Meo  tribesmen  under  tbcfr  con- 
trol; or  have  I  seen  any  mention  of  the  fact 
that  General  Vang  Pao's  Meos  hsve  largely 
discontinued   the  cultivation  of  opium,   m 
the  first  place  because  of  Vang  Pao's  crop 
substitution  program  going  back  a  number 
of  years;   in  the  second  i^aae,  because  the 
CoQununlst  advance  has  forced  them  out  of 
their  traditional  lands,  wbtah  wsae  sxiltabla 
for  poppy  cultivation,  onto  the  plains,  which 
are  not  suitable  for  poppy  f snnlng.  Nor  have 
I  seen  the  question  raised  as  to  the  ultimate 
purpoas  and  destination  of  ths  opium  which 
the  Meos  under  Pathet  Lao  control  ars  known 


to  be  growing.  Obidously,  If  they  an  . 
inf  optmn,  they  we  not  oonwimtm  aU  o^  ttt 
BOOM  of  It  must  be  sold  buiussiImn. 

TO  mian  up.  I  would  like  to  q\io$e  aetate- 
ment  that  was  made  to  us  by  one  eflear  In 
otir  Bmbessy: 

"nx  you  wMBt  to  gsge  the  pimrew  ths*  hie 
bees  mads  hers,  you  have  to  be  in  a  position 
to  eonpare  how  esey  tt  was  for  tHe  »■-"-*— 
prenoody  with  how  dtfieult  tt  hai 
coDM  tea  tbem." 

I  should  also  like  to  quote,  in  summing  up, 
the  paragfsph  on  Laos  from  the  so-ealled 
■cabinet-level  report,"  the  same  report  from 
which  the  New  York  Times  quoted  a  parm- 
graph  that  appeared  to  be  highly  erttlcel  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  governments.  WhUe 
there  are  some  highly  sensitive  matters  In 
the  doeument,  dealing  with  Informers  and 
technology,  the  paragraph  on  Laos  contained 
nothing  that  in  tta^f  warranted  classlflea- 
tlon  and  I  have,  therefore,  been  given  ex- 
press permission  to  reed  this  pamgraph  to 
the  Buboommlttee.  I  quote: 

"Surprisingly   enough,   the  most  effective 
antlnarootlcs  program  in  the  area  seems  to 
be   In   Laos,    *  *  *  Ambassador   Oodley  first 
convinced  Premier  Souranna  Phouma  of  the 
great  Importance  the  United  Statee  Oovem- 
ment  attached  to  the  antlnarootlcs  program 
and  made  It  clear  that  few  things  could  hurt 
the  cause  of  Laoe  more  with  the  American 
Congrees  and  people  than  anything  less  than 
a  maximum  effort  against  the  Ulldt  traffic. 
Souvanna  was  sufficiently  Impressed  by  the 
importance  of  the  effort  that  he  placed  bis 
Intelligence  chief.  General  Khamhou,  in  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  program.  Khamhou,  one 
of  the  nkoet  powerful  men  in  Laoe,  had  a 
clear  charter  from  his  chief  and  went  to  work 
with  a  real  sense  of  personal  dedication.  He 
has  been  assisted  by  all  appropriate  parts  of 
the  U.S.  mission.  "The  overaU  antlnarootlcs 
effort  in  Laos  appears  to  be  making  good 
progress;   it  Is  an  example  for  othv  coim- 
tries  to  follow." 

This  paragraph  was  never  quoted  by  news- 
men who  had  access  to  the  document — the 
same  as  they  had  access  to  the  paragraph  that 
was  quoted.  I  do  not  know  why  thla  Is  so,  but 
from  a  number  of  experiences,  I  have  the  Im- 
presAon  that  when  they  quote  from  confi- 
dential docunients.  newspapermen  have  a 
penchant  for  quoting  the  bad  paragraphs 
and  ignoring  the  good  paragraphs. 

I  would  like  now,  sir,  to  go  to  the  country 
of  ThaUand. 

Thailand  has  come  in  for  a  tremendous 
amount  of  criticism  In  a  recent  spate  of  fea- 
ture articlee  and  TV  doctmientaries. 

My  investigation  has  convinced  me  that 
while  sonve  of  the  critlotams  may  have  had 
a  meaaure  of  validity  a  year  ago.  there  haa 
been  a  drantatic  lm|»t)vemcnt  In  the  situa- 
tion since  that  time,  in  particular  over  ths 
past  8  months:  and  I  hope  that  my  testlnM>ny 
will  help  to  update  the  Information  avaU- 
able  to  Coiigress  so  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, In  '"ff<"e  t;helr  assessments,  will  not 
have  to  rely  on  the  data  of  a  year  ago. 

Opium  cultivation  was  made  illegal  In 
ThaUaxid  by  a  law  passed  on  January  1, 
1956;  but,  as  we  found  out  In  our  own  coun- 
try during  prohibition.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
pass  a  law  and  another  thing  to  be  able  to 
enforce  It. 

In  TliaUand  the  problem  of  enforoenasmt 
was  oompUeated  by  the  fast  that  most  of 
the  optom  Is  grown  by  prlmltlvs  hlU  trtbse- 
TTi^tt — Msos.  Taos,  Tehni,  and  othare  who 
Uve  In  liKTlatf*^  settlsaients  and  move  from 
hUlslde  to  hillside  and  who,  like  their  cousins 
In  uuM,  rely  on  opium  as  their  only  cash 
dop  and  as  their  hedge  against  starvation  In 
a  tf^  year.  The  principal  culttvKtosa  of  ths 
optmn  poppy  are  the  Meo  trlbeamen.  I  «how 
you  here  a  map  of  the  distribution  cA  the  Mso 
tribes  In  northern  Thailand  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Ttie  Ttai  OoTemment  has  very  llttte 
efleotlTe  control  over  these  people. 
Then  Is,  of  oowse,  no  firm  figure  on  total 
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nnUffMem;  th*  bMt  MtliBAtM  we,  bowvTer. 
tbst  TbaUMMl  iwoducM  b«tw««n  180  and  aoo 
tons'of  opltun  »  Jf*- 

Tkf  Tbal  OoTcmnMnt  bM  for  m  number  oi 
jmm  aMT  beux  iMklnc  to  dilMOon««  oplma 
production  bj  the  hlU  trtbt;  but,  m  mwtry- 
oa«  who  has  b«en  out  In  th»  •!••  r««11»«. 
thla  !•  going  to  b«  a  oomptez  probUm  and  It 
U  going  to  raqulre  tUn«.  Th*  optimum  aolu- 
tloa  would  lnTOlv«  bvlplng  the  oplum-«ro«'- 
ing  trlbeemen  to  convert  their  temporary  set- 
tlMoanU  into  pennanant  Mttlamanta  by 
building  roads  and  schools  and  dlapenaarlaa, 
ttaffht"g  them  to  grow  robetltute  oropa  whloh 
can  reallsUoally  be  mored  to  market,  and 
f^„i^i,.g  them  during  the  period  of  tranal- 

tlon. 

In  recent  yeara  the  Thai  Oovemment  has 
been  going  about  thla  problem  with  genuine 
motivation.  Its  motivation  springs  In  part 
f«>m  a  daelre  to  out  do>wn  on  opium  produc- 
tion and  trafflc  in  Thailand,  In  response  to 
inteniatlonal  crlUdam;  but  there  U  another 
Imoortant  element,  an  element  of  self-inter- 
est, to  this  motivation. 

The  slash -and-bum  agriculture— as  I 
pointed  out  In  my  remarks  earUer  on  what 
U  happening  In  Laoa  wbaro  they  are  deetroy- 
ing  the  wooded  hlllsldss— does  devastating 
things  to  the  ecology  of  a  country.  When  the 
tribesmen  abandon  their  womout  poppy  ploU 
to  move  on  to  a  new  hillside,  the  soU  U  left 
pulverlaed  so  that  with  each  heavy  rain 
some  of  It  washes  down  Into  the  valley.  The 
progressive  stripping  of  the  hillside  Jungles 
is  deetroylng  the  waterahsd,  raising  water 
levels  in  the  valleys  beyond  the  point  suit- 
able for  rice  agriculture  and  sllUng  up  the 
(Uins  18  years  sooner  than  scheduled.  Thai 
agricultural  experts  are  sold  on  the  need  for 
dramatic  action  and  the  Oovernment  Itself 

1(  clearly  very  much  ooneerned.  

In  December  of  last  year  the  Thai  Oovem- 
ment signed  an  agreement  with  the  VH. 
Fund  tar  Drug  Abuse  Control,  a  pioneering 
agreement  of  Its  kind.  caUlng  for  Joint  plan- 
ning, with  U  JJ.  support,  for  a  project  design- 
ed to  eliminate  opium  production  by  the  hill 
tribesmen  through  a  program  of  village  de- 
velopment and  crop  substitution.  The  gov- 
«mment  also  set  up  a  variety  of  special  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  drug 
problem  In  Thailand,  including  a  special  pro- 
gram for  hill  tribesmen  under  the  patronage 
of  the  king  and  directed  by  the  king's 
nephew.  Prince  Phlsldet,  a  young  man  of 
dedication  and  vigor,  with  whom  I  had  a  long 
oonveraatlon  In  Chiang  Mai  In  northern 
Tlialland. 

There  are  massive  problems  to  be  overcome 
In  weaning  the  hUl  tribes  from  opium  agricul- 
ture. First,  thwe  is  the  problem  of  land 
ownership.  Traditionally,  the  king  owns  all 
the  mountains  and  aU  the  seashores  of  Thai- 
land and.  therefore,  all  hillside  agriculture  is 
technlcaUy  Illegal.  But  If  the  hill  people  are 
to  be  persuaded  to  shift  to  other  crops  and 
a  more  stable  agriculture,  they  have  to  be 
assured  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  they  tm. 
The  Thai  Oovemment  has  been  encouraging 
the  development  of  permanent  settlements. 
Ignoring  the  technical  Ulegallty  of  their  own 
position  while  they  grapple  with  the  legal 
problem  of  land  ownership. 

The  second  problem  Involves  finding  suit- 
able crop  substitutes.  Opium  Is  very  easily 
moved  to  market  and  It  does  not  take  a  lot  of 
transport  and  it  brings  a  large  and  re«sonably 
stable  cash  return.  Com  or  fruit  or  market 
vegetables  would  be  much  more  dtScult  to 
move  to  the  distant  urban  markets  and  the 
prices  would  fluctuate  widely,  according  to 
the  whims  of  the  Thai  merchants.  Beyond 
this,  there  Is  the  fact  tbat  with  substitute 
crops  like  tea.  coffee,  and  frnlt,  it  would  take 
S  years  before  the  first  crop  came  in. 

Third,  there  is  the  problem  of  teaching  the 
hill  people  entirely  new  agricultural  tech- 
niques, including  terraolng  and  windbreaks. 
Fourth,  there  are  no  educated  hUl  people 
who  are  available  for  Immediate  recnUtment 


as  administrators  or  technicians  and  bare 
literacy  probably  does  not  exceed  6  or  10 
percent  among  the  bUl  people. 

In  Chiang  Mai,  I  also  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  I.  M.  O.  Wttllams,  the  UJJ. 
lepreeentatlve  who  is  workiag  with  the  Thai 
Oovemment  on  the  hill  tribe  program.  Mr. 
Williams  Is  a  dynamic  man  with  a  tremen- 
dous experience  in  the  area.  In  World  War  n 
he  served  as  a  colonel  with  the  British  army 
In  Burma  and  after  the  war  he  worked  for 
many  years  in  different  parts  at  the  Par  East 
as  an  official  of  the  British  Colonial  Office  and 
the  British  Pca-elgn  Office. 

Mr.  Williams  had  the  highest  praise  for 
the  cooperation  he  was  getting  from  the  Thai 
Oovemment.  especially  from  bis  Thai  count- 
erpart. Chit  Poeayananda.  whom  we  also  met 
In  Chiang  Mai.  Mr.  WlUiama  told  me  of  their 
plana  for  a  pilot  program  involving  the  con- 
struction of  a  model  village  with  five  satel- 
lite villages.  The  village  would  contain  a 
headquarters  and  a  dispensary  and  be  staffed 
by  agricultural  experts  who  would  be  volun- 
teers on  the  Peace  Corps  style. 

Mr.  Williams  felt  that  despite  the  many 
difficulties  there  was  reason  for  optimism. 
He  said  that  there  was  a  new  mood  among 
the  hlU  people.  They  want  to  get  away  from 
the  Itinerant  slash-and-bum  agriculture  and 
move  Into  permanent  settlements  and  get 
some  education  for  their  children.  But  he 
felt  that  the  program  was  not  movmg  as 
rapidly  as  It  might,  In  part  because  his  head- 
quarters In  Geneva  Insleted  on  the  most 
painstaking  studies  before  any  action  was 
taken  In  each  case. 

The  government  has  pushed  Its  efforts  to 
the  point  where  It  has  aroused  open  resent- 
ment among  the  Meos.  making  It  markedly 
easier  for  the  Communists  to  recruit  Meo 
tribesmen  for  the  guerrlUa  Insurgency  which 
has  plagued  northern  Thailand  for  a  number 
of  years  now.  The  Communists  come  to  the 
Meos  and  say  to  them,  in  approximately 
these  terms:  "The  government  Is  trying  to 
prevent  you  from  growing  opium  popples, 
which  you  have  always  done  and  which  Is 
your  right.  They  are  trying  to  take  your  only 
cash  crop  away  from  you.  Come  with  us  and 
we  will  let  you  grow  opium  popples." 

On  the  basis  of  such  agitation  and  with 
cadres  trained  in  Hanoi  and  Peking,  the 
Communists  have  been  able  to  establish  fair- 
ly effective  control  over  a  strip  of  land  per- 
haps 160  mUes  long  by  25  to  50  mUes  deep 
Edong  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  Laoti- 
an frontier. 

The  Communists  have  about  3.000  guer- 
rillas In  the  area  who  are  extremely  well 
equipped.  We  were  told  that  they  have  AK47 
rlfVis  which  are  comparable  to  our  M-16'8, 
60  and  81  milUmeter  mortars.  B40  rockets, 
57  milltmeter  recolUesa  rifles,  and  rubber 
landmines  and  booby  traps  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  Vletcong.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  movement  Is  directed  from 
Ohma.  among  other  things  because  the  sup- 
porting propaganda  operation,  the  Voice  of 
Free  Thailand,  la  located  there.  The  Voice 
of  Free  Tlialland  has  transmitters  capable 
of  reaching  all  the  way  to  Bangkok  and  it 
carries  sophisticated  programs  of  music, 
news,  and  propaganda  In  both  the  Thai  Bind 
Meo  languages. 

I  have  heard  the  question  asked  repeatedly 
how  so  much  opium  could  be  coming 
through  Thailand  if  the  Thais  were  reaUy 
trying  to  stop  it.  While  there  is  a  lot  of  room 
for  Improvement  In  Thailand.  I  think  the 
b«kslc  answer  to  this  question  Is  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  powerful  United  States  of 
America,  with  the  largest,  the  best-trained 
and  the  best-equipped  cxistoms  agency  and 
drug  repression  agency  in  the  world.  Is  able 
to  intercept  no  more  than  15  percent  to  20 
percent  of  the  drugs  coming  into  this  coun- 
try. 

In  Saigon,  before  I  left  for  Thailand,  an 
earnest  young  newspaperman  came  to  see  and 
said  that  he  was  convinced  that  so  much 


opium  could  not  be  entering  Thailand  from 
Burma  without  the  complicity  of  the  cus- 
toms authorities  at  the  bonier.  There  an 
only  four  ctistoms  posts  on  the  Burma  bor- 
der and  there  are  literally  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  jungle  trails.  The  smugglsn 
dont  have  to  pay  bribes  to  get  by  customs; 
there  is  a  simpler,  easier,  and  cheaper  way 
of  getting  their  stuff  Into  Thailand.  Once 
they  get  Into  Thailand,  to  avoid  ambushss 
by  the  Royal  Thai  Army,  they  traverse  a  net- 
work of  trails  along  remote  mountain  ridges, 
traveling  mostly  at  night  and  rarely  follow- 
ing the  same  route  on  any  two  trips. 

In  Thailand,  as  In  other  countries,  I  asked 
the  BNDD  representatives  whether  they  were 
able  to  share  drug  intelligence  with  their 
counterparts  and  whether  the  Thai  authori- 
ties took  action  on  the  information  they 
were  given.  Tliey  told  me  that  the  Thai  au- 
thorities had  never  violated  a  confidence, 
that  BNDD  did  share  their  Intelligence  with 
them,  and  that  the  Thais  did  follow  through 
vigorously  whenever  they  wore  given  a  leaA. 
I  also  asked  about  the  charges  of  corrup- 
tion In  high  places.  I  was  assured  categori- 
cally by  the  American  drug  control  officials 
that  they  have  absolutely  no  Information 
pointing  to  the  Involvement  of  anybody  la 
the  Thai  Government  at  the  policymaking 
level. 

Any  government  can  be  made  to  look  bad 
If  one  focuses  only  on  the  failures  and  weak- 
nesses  and  on  unfounded  allegations  against 
that  government;  but  I  believe  every  goven  - 
ment  Is  entitled  to  credit  for  its  record  ot 
positive  accomplishments;  and  after  my  visit 
to  Thailand.  I  am  convinced  that  some  of 
the  accounts  that  have  appeared  In  our  media 
have  failed  to  give  the  Royal  Thai  Oovem- 
ment credit  for  aU  that  It  baa  done,  especi- 
ally over  the  last  year,  to  help  bring  the  flow 
of  drugs  under  control  on  a  national  and 
International  scale. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Thailand's 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations.  Thailand 
was  also  the  first  nation  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  VJS.  Committee  for  Drug 
.\bu8e  Control,  and  together  they  are  now 
engaged  In  a  pioneering  international  project 
aimed  at  the  suppression  of  opium  cultiva- 
tion through  education  and  crop  substitu- 
tion. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding  of  last 
September  between  the  Thai  Oovemment 
and  the  United  States  Oovtrnment  was  the 
first  document  in  which  two  countries  Jointly 
committed  themselves  to  an  all-out  battle 
against  the  international  drug  traffic. 

In  April -May  of  thla  year,  the  Royal  Thai 
Government,  with  United  States  technical 
and  logistical  assistance,  created  a  special 
mobile  enforcement  unit  designed  to  inter- 
dict narcotics  In  the  north.  This  operation 
now  has  five  offices  In  northern  Thailand. 

During  the  first  week  of  June,  acting  on  its 
own  Intelligence,  it  struck  a  major  blow 
agamst  the  drug  traffickers  with  the  seizure 
of  1,600  klloe  of  opium  concealed  In  the  wells 
of  tank  trucks,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of 
chemicals  used  In  the  manufacture  of  heroin. 
I  have  some  pictures  here  siaowing  trucks  and 
opium  seized  In  Lampoon.  It  Is  a  regular  oil 
tanker  truck  In  which  they  found  the  stuff. 
There  Is  the  material.  2  tons  of  it,  that  they 
captured. 

The  Thai  police  officials  took  me  to  see  the 
tank  trucks  and  the  seized  bales  of  opium. 
It  was  an  awesome  thought  to  realize  that 
when  this  stuff  Is  converted  Into  heroin,  the 
amount  seized  would  be  worth  some  t60 
million  here  in  the  United  States  on  the 
streets  of  New  York,  and  that  literally  thou- 
sands of  human  lives  could  be  destroyed  or 
wasted  as  a  result  of  this  drug. 

Following  up  on  the  seizure  in  northern 
Thailand,  the  largest  optom  seizure  made 
until  that  time  In  Thallanfl,  Bangkok  police 
several  days  later  seized  the  first  No.  4  heroin 
laboratory  discovered  In  the  city.  There  had 
been  many  other  seizures,  large  and  small 
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of  heroin  and  opium  prior  to  my  arrival  In 
•njaUand. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  papers  carried  the  news 
that  the  Thai  authorities  had  seized  another 
a.8  tons  of  opium  and  another  No.  4  heroin 
laboratory. 

Mr.  Sotmwnn.  What  does  that  mean;  No. 
4  heroin  laboratory? 

General  Walt.  That  Is  the  pure — that  Is  the 
white  stuff  and  the  most  difficult  to  make. 

One  of  the  greatest  problsms  the  Royal 
Thai  Government  had  to  contend  with  In- 
volved the  activities  of  the  Ohlneee  Irregular 
Forces— CIF — along  the  northern  Thai  fron- 
tier. It  had  been  commca  knowledge  for  years 
that  these  forces  w»r-e  haa^Uy  Involved  In 
the  flow  of  opium.  The  Ro»«'  Thai  Oovem- 
ment in  March  of  this  yes,-  r-«oved  to  resolve 
this  problem  by  gnmtlng  resident  status 
and  resettlement  aaslstanoe  to  the  several 
thousand  members  of  the  OIF  In  Thailand  In 
return  for  their  promise  to  get  out  of  the 
opium  business  completely  and  turn  over 
their  stocks  of  opium. 

Now,  these  CIF  forces — Chinese  Irregular 
Forces — sir.  came  out  of  Mainland  China  at 
the  time  of  the  Communist  takeover  there, 
and  they  have  been  without  a  home  and 
without  any  place  they  could  call  a  home. 
And  so  the  Thais  took  advantage  of  this  and 
they  offered  them  a  home  and  they  gave 
them  land — If  they.  In  turn,  would  turn  over 
to  the  Thai  government  the  opium  that  they 
had  on  hand,  and  wotild  get  out  of  the 
opium  growing  business.  This  was  a  busi- 
nesslike deal. 

The  resident  status  was  a  particularly 
precious  Item  of  exchange  for  the  CIF  be- 
cause they  had  up  until  then  been  sus- 
pended In  a  condition  of  statelessness.  The 
resettlement  assistance  Included  the  grant 
of  a  tract  of  land  away  from  the  Burmese 
border,  an  agreement  to  build  essential 
structures  and  roads,  the  provision  of  live- 
stock and  equipment,  plus  cash  aid  over  a 
period  of  several  years  until  the  settlement 
became  self-supporting.  All  told,  the  Thai 
government  committed  Itself  to  some  $1 
million  In  assistance. 

The  CIF.  on  conclusion  of  this  agreement, 
turned  over  to  the  Thai  government  26.245 
kilograms,  or  26  tons  of  opium,  which  was 
publicly  burned  on  March  7  of  this  year.  For 
some  reason  this  event  received  virtually  no 
mention  in  the  American  press  despite  the 
fasclnaUng  history  of  this  political- 
economic  swap  and  despite  the  staggering 
amount  of  opium  involved.  At  the  ctirrent 
street  price  of  9390.000  per  kilo,  this  amount 
of  opium,  converted  Into  heroin,  would  be 
worth  approximately  $3  billion.  The  amount 
of  heroin  equivalent  which  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment negotiated  off  the  world  market  In 
this  transaction  was  far  greater  than  the 
total  amount  of  heroin  seized  by  all  the  free 
world's  enforcement  agencies  over  the  pre- 
vious 12  mouths. 

The  news  blackout  of  this  Incident  Is 
something  that  defies  comprehenslfHi.  I  have 
had  the  Library  of  Congress  research  the 
matter  and  they  tell  me  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  article  about  the  Incident 
In  10  or  13  major  newspapers  which  they 
checked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  some  question  was 
raised  about  whether  the  26  tons  of  opium 
burned  actually  was  26  tons  of  oplimi.  I  have 
here  a  few  photographs  I  would  like  to  show 
you  of  the  preparation  tar  the  opium  btim 
and  of  the  actual  burning. 

This  Is  the  preparation  for  the  burning. 
Tou  will  note  the  c^lum  Is  on  lop  and  under 
the  opium  are  piles  of  logs  that  are  going  to 
be  used  as  fuel  for  the  burning  process.  This 
shows  the  entire  lot  plied  out  on  the  vacant 
area  where  the  burning  is  going  to  take 
place.  This  Is  a  picture  of  the  actual  burn- 
ing. There  Is  nothing  left  there  but  the 
charred  logs. 

Mr.  IngereoU  Is  going  to  elab«ttte  on  this 
In  a  few  minutes. 


I  would  like  now  to  ask,  Mr.  Obalmua. 
that  my  testimony  be  Interrupted  so  that 
you  can  taks  tbe  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
Ingerscm,  the  director  of  BNDD;  Mr.  WlUlam 
Waaaeck,  until  reoently  direetor  oC  the 
BNDD  bureau  In  Bangkok;  and  Mr.  Josspb 
Kolw,  forenslo  chemist  for  tbe  BMDD,  on  the 
stsps  they  took  to  maks  certain  that  the  38 
tons  (A  opium  that  ware  burned  was  really 
opium  and  that  they  were  not  burning  bay 
or  something  else.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
these  three  witnesses  be  called  to  the  stand 
In  a  group. 

Bzcxarrs  Fboic  Oskxxai.  Walt's  TnracoKT 

ON   TRX   WOBLD   DBTTG   TSAfTIC   BSPOU  TKB 
SXNATX  STTBOOMIrUTTXX   ON   IMTKEMAI.   SSCXT- 

aiTT,  SKPTXiCBxa  14,  1972 
I  have  prepared  this  special  map  of  South- 
east Asia,  including  Burma,  because  I  wish 
to  enlarge  on  my  initial  presentation. 

Fact  No.  1  that  em«ges  from  this  map  Is 
that  in  Laos  the  communists  occupy  some 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  opium  growtog  areas. 
The  diagonal  lines  Indicate  tbe  areas  tmder 
communist  occupation,  and  the  heavy  black 
boot-shaped  line  indicates  the  major  opium 
producing  area.  Obviously,  the  Meo  tribesmen 
who  now  produce  their  opium  under  can- 
munist  control  aren't  "eating"  It  all. 

Pact  No.  2  which  emerges  from  the  map. 
Is  that  the  communist-led  guerrillas  In 
Thailand  are  in  effective  control  of  an  im- 
portant stretch  of  opium  producing  land 
along  the  Laotian  frontier.  The  diagonal 
shading  on  the  Thai  side  of  the  frontier  indi- 
cates the  area  under  o(Hnmunlst  control. 

In  both  Thailand  and  Laos,  the  villages 
where  the  opium  Is  grown  are  controlled  by 
communist  manager-cadres,  trained  In  Pe- 
king and  Hanoi.  Both  movements  are  armed 
to  a  large  degree  with  Chinese  weapons,  and 
both  have  their  major  radio  propaganda  op- 
erations based  on  Chinese  territory.  The 
money  which  they  make  from  selling  opium 
is  used  to  support  their  respective  Insur- 
gencies. 

A  highly  interesting  feature  of  the  cur- 
rent political  situation  in  southeast  Asia  Is 
this  road,  marked  with  a  double  line,  which 
25.000  Chinese  communists  have  been  bviUd- 
ing  across  northern  Laos  In  the  direction  of 
the  Thai  frontier.  Eight  meters  wide  and 
hard-surfaced,  the  road  is  now  only  60  miles 
away  from  that  portion  of  the  Thai  frontier 
where  pro-Peking  guerrillas  are  already  In 
control.  The  road  Is  reported  to  be  very 
heavily  protected  by  radar  and  anti-aircraft 
batteries. 

The  Communists  comp»onent  also  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  Burma  drug  situation. 
Burma,  as  I  pointed  out  In  my  previous  tes- 
timony, is  the  single  most  Impmtant  factor 
in  the  southeast  Asia  drug  situation.  This  is 
where  niiost  of  the  oplimi  Is  grown.  It  is  where 
most  of  the  refineries  and  traffickers  are  con- 
centrated, and  It  Is  the  ultimate  source  of 
most  of  the  morphine  base  and  heroin,  as 
well  as  raw  opium,  that  comes  out  of  south- 
east Asia.  The  Burmese  government  la  un- 
happy about  the  situation,  but  there  are 
sev<n^  major  Insurgencies  In  the  area  which 
prevent  It  from  exercising  any  effective  con- 
trol. 

Most  of  the  opium  In  Burma  is  grown  In 
the  Shan  state,  which  you  see  here.  Some  Is 
also  grown  In  the  BUwdiln  state  to  the  north. 
Both  the  Shan  tribesmen  and  the  Kachln 
tribesmen  have  been  In  a  state  dl  Insurgency 
against  t^e  Rangoon  government  ever  since 
Burma  became  independent.  But  by  far  the 
most  serious  Insurgency  in  the  area  Is  the 
white  flag  communist  Insurgency,  which  Is 
under  the  inunedlate  control  of  the  Burmese 
Communist  Party  and  of  Peking.  Here  again. 
It  is  Peking  which  has  armed  the  Insurgents 
and  trained  their  leaders,  and  which  supports 
them  with  a  China-based  radio  operation. 

Over  tbe  past  year,  the  white  flag  c<xnmu- 
nlst  Insurgency  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
It  absorbs  probably  80  percent  of  the  total 


oounter-lnanrgency  energies  of  tbe  Bangooo 
government.  In  northern  Bunas. 

The  Shan  and  the  White  Flag  Communist 
Insurgencies  overlap  each  other,  llie  heart- 
land of  the  Shan  insurgent  movement  Is 
shown  on  this  map  in  the  area  stirrounded 
by  a  wavy  line.  The  White  Flag  Communists 
are  In  pretty  solid  control  of  the  area  east 
of   the   Salween   River,    marked    In   lighter 

All  of  the  armed  groups  In  Burma,  pro- 
Oommimlst  and  antl-Communlst,  have  been 
Involved  in  the  drug  trade.  ThU  goes  for  tbe 
Shan  and  tbe  Kachln  insurgents:  for  the 
anti-CommurUst  K3S.Y  or  Bunneae  self-de- 
fcnss  force,  and  for  tbe  Chinese  Irregular 
forces:  and  for  both  the  White  Flag  Commu- 
nists and  the  Bed  Flag  Communists,  a  small- 
er group  which  Is  supposed  to  be  under 
Trotskylst  Influence.  Opium  Is  tbe  nearest 
thing  these  groups  possess  to  gold — and  they 
have  all  used  It  with  abandon  to  purchase 
arms  and  support  their  activities. 

The  situation  has  been  mariced  by  a 
strange  division  of  labor  and  by  some  highly 
enterprising.  If  unprincipled,  accommoda- 
tlcms  between  the  rival  factions.  The  KXT 
and  the  CIF  are  the  dominant  forces  in  the 
Thal-Laotlan  border  area.  Both  of  these 
forces  have  been  heavily  involved  In  the 
transport  and  smuggling  of  opium,  and  the 
KKV  has  also  been  heavily  Involved  In  the 
refinery  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  opium  In  Burma,  as  1  have  pointed 
out,  is  grown  by  Shan  tribesmen,  under  the 
control  of  the  Shan  states  army  or  under 
the  control  of  the  Communists. 

The  shaded  area  which  the  communists 
control  east  of  the  Salween  River  is  reputed 
to  be  the  most  fertile  opium  producing  terri- 
tory In  the  whole  of  Burma  and  is  credited 
with  some  26  percent  of  Burma's  total  pro- 
duction. Burma's  production  is  estimated  at 
some  400  tons  a  year,  but  the  tribesmen  use 
most  of  It  for  themselves,  exporting  only 
some  100  to  150  tons.  Because  It  produces  the 
largest  surplus  of  any  area  In  Btirma.  the 
territory  under  communist  control  may  t)e 
responsible  for  as  much  as  40  to  60  percent  of 
Burma's  entire  opium  export. 

How  does  the  opium  get  from  the  areas 
where  It  Is  grown  to  the  Thailand-Laos 
border?  Obviously,  it  has  to  change  hands  in 
order  to  do  so:  It  has  to  get  from  the  Shan 
insurgents  and  from  the  white  fiag  com- 
munist Shans  into  the  hands  of  their  hated 
enemies,  the  KKY  and  the  CIF.  To  permit 
the  consummation  of  these  mutually  profit- 
able transactions,  clearly,  hostilities  must  be 
temporarily  suspended  by  both  sides.  The 
town  of  Lashlo — shown  here  on  the  map — Is 
the  principal  exchange  point,  where  the  pro- 
ducers deliver  their  opium  and  where  the 
caravans  form  up  to  move  the  opium  south 
to  the  trl-border  area. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Peking  mothered 
the  white  flag  conununist  movement  and 
that  it  still  controls  them,  it  cannot  escape 
moral  responsibility  for  their  role  as  prime 
producers  in  the  Burma  opium  trafflc.  More- 
over, the  act  of  thla  Insurgency  places  the 
Burmese  government  In  the  Invidious  posi- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  enforce  Its  own  laws 
In  the  area,  and  of  having  to  tolerate  opium 
trafficking  by  the  regional  military  forces 
which  oppose  the  communists. 

This  Is  a  situation  which  calls  for  some 
plain  talk — all  the  more  so  because  China  has 
now  been  brought  into  the  world  community 
of  Nations. 

WHAT  SENSE  TO  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other monsoon  season  will  soon  be  over 
in  Vietnam. 

But  the  tragedy  of  the  war  goes  on. 
Indochina  has  been  turned  into  a  grim 
and  sordid  theater  of  the  absurd,  where 
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every  act  is  masked  In  falsehood,  pre- 
tense, and  Illusion. 
Where  is  the  sense  in  it  all? 
We  are  flghUng.  so  we  are  told,  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam. 

Our  combat  troops  have  left  Vietnam, 
and  we  might  almost  believe  that  the 
American  presence  has  been  ended  ."^ut 
we  are  flghting  a  newer  war,  a  commut- 
er war.  shuttling  daily  between  Hanoi 
and  our  sanctuaries  offshore  and  in 
Thailand.  Our  deathly  shadow  still  lies 
across  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  enough  to  talk  about  Vietnam, 
as  though  our  war  in  that  plagued  coim- 
try  did  not  now  have  its  roots  elsewhere. 
Nearly  100,000  Americans  wait  on  the 
perimeters  of  Vietnam  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  our  name.  We  do  not  know  with 
certainly  whose  orders  they  may  follow. 
The  LaveUe  revelations  tell  us  we  cannot 
be  sure. 

We  are  flghting,  so  we  are  told,  to  de- 
fend an  ally — to  show,  as  the  President 
likes  to  say.  that  we  will  never  betray 
our  friends. 

But  this  ally  has  turned  his  back  on 
us.  He  has  made  a  travesty  of  the  demo- 
cratic principles  that  we  once  urged  on 
him. 

He  has  sought  refuge  in  mtirtial  law 
and  rule  by  decree.  A  year  ago,  he  turned 
his  own  election  into  a  farce.  Now  he 
has  simply  canceled  local  elections — 
and  abandoned  the  last  poor  pretense 
of  democracy. 

Cto  his  behalf,  we  send  300  airstrikes 
against  North  Vietnam  every  day.  And 
on  his  behalf,  we  are  now  mining  the 
waterways  of  the  South.  No  matter  that 
his  people  may  depend  on  them — U.S. 
mines  will  keep  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  moving  supplies  southward  by  boat. 
We  are  flghting,  so  we  are  told,  to 
secure  the  release  of  our  prisoners. 

Yet  in  the  months  since  the  President 
ordered  the  resumption  of  the  bombing, 
a  merciless  bombardment  unprecedented 
in  human  history,  we  have  la-jt  prisoners 
at  a  rate  unequaled  since  1967. 

In  the  first  3  years  of  this  adminis- 
tration, 36  men  are  known  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner.  In  the  first  3  months  of 
1972,  seven  men  were  oflacially  lost.  Since 
the  resumption  of  massive  U.S.  bombing 
of  the  north  in  April,  48  men  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  taken,  24  of  them 
since  July  1.  Fifteen  were  reported  in  the 
month  of  August  alone. 

These  figures  tell  us  that  more  men 
were  taken  prisoner  last  month  than  in 
all  of  1971. 

More  were  taken  prisoner  over  the 
last  2  months  than  in  the  past  2  years. 
More  have  been  taken  prisoner  over 
the  past  5  months,  in  that  very  period 
of  bombing  intended  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners,  than  in  all  the 
other  39  months  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

If  we  continue  to  lose  men  at  this  rate, 
we  will  have  lost  over  100  men  to  POW 
status  within  a  year's  time. 

So  we  continue  to  play  out  the  tragedy. 
We  are  bombing  to  defend  our  troops; 
bombing  to  bring  our  prisoners  home; 
bombing  to  Insure  the  survival  of  Pres- 
ident Thleu. 
Since  1969,  we  have  achieved  a  single 


objective — the  survlvsd  of  President 
Thleu — at  a  cost  of  more  than  20,000 
American  lives,  4  million  civilian  refu- 
gees, and  165,000  civilian  deaths  la  South 
Vietnam  alone. 

The  statistics  numb  the  mind.  Like  the 
images  of  villages  destroyed,  families 
running  for  their  lives,  children  fleeing  in 
terror  from  a  napalm  strike,  they  have 
become  part  of  our  dally  life. 

After  all,  we  are  told,  the  cost  of  the 
war  is  down  to  $20  million  a  day. 

We  are  being  sisked  to  accept  the  war 
as  merely  another  inconvenience  of  mod- 
em living.  There  is  less  and  less  talk  ol 
turning  the  corner  or  glimpsing  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tuimel.  There  is  more 
talk  of  next  year,  or  2  years  more,  or 
4  years  if  necessary 

Two  months  ago  a  New  Yorker  colvmi- 
nist  noted  sadly: 

The  war  has  become  part  of  America's 
business  as  usual  ...  so  much  a  part  of 
our  Uvea  that  we  scarcely  notice  it  any  longer. 
The  war  cannot  now  be  aeen  as  something 
we  are  doing;   U  Is  what  we  are. 

It  is  this  dull  acceptance  that  hurts 
us  most.  And  we  vote  today  to  reaffirm 
our  conviction  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
must  not  be  the  measure  of  our  Nation. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
AUTHORITY  CRITERIA  FOR  SE- 
LECTION   OP    PROJECTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  about  the  criteria 
which  UMTA  proposes  to  use  in  the  se- 
lection of  projects  for  capital  grants.  My 
views  opposing  these  criteria  are  well 
known  and  if  the  voters  of  Colorado  see 
fit  to  return  me  to  the  Senate  this  No- 
vember I  expect  to  introduce  legislation 
next  year  to  deal  witli  this  problem. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
widely  respected  transportation  con- 
sultants, Mr.  Stewart  F.  Taylor,  makes 
some  very  cogent  comments  concern- 
ing the  new  criteria  in  the  September  18, 
1972.  issue  of  Transport  Central.  Mr. 
Taylor  analyzes  exactly  the  problems  I 
have  articulated  with  respect  to  the 
UMTA  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UMTA  Crftkria  Considered  Problem 
(By  Stewart  P.  Taylor) 
"The  press  gave  wide  play  to  a  recent  set- 
back suffered  by  the  rail  transit  Industry 
when  the  U.S.  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee pried  oi>en  the  Federal  Highway  Tr\i8t 
Fund  for  bus  projects  but  refused  to  allow 
any  for  rail  systems.  Lesa  publicized  was  an- 
other blow  struck  by  the  Executive  Branch 
In  Washtngton. 

"The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration (UMTA)  has  recently  published  a 
33-page  document  entitled,  'Capital  Grants 
for  Urban  Mass  Transportation.' '  'The  book- 
let   describes    application    procedures,    the 


criteria  for  selecting  projects,  and  the  baaw 
for  determining  the  amount  of  a  grant. 

"In  a  section  on  guidelines  there  Is  a  state- 
ment of  'objectives'  on  which  the  project 
selection  system  la  baaed: 

'1.  To  relnvlgorate  public  transportation. 

'2.  By  providing  better  general  aervloe  and 
developing  special  services,  to  provide  greatar 
mobility  for  substantial  groups  of  peopls 
who  are  totally  dependent  on  public  trans- 
portation. 

'3.  To  promote  transit  as  a  positive  force 
In  influencing  and  supporting  desired  devel- 
opment patterns 'In  urban  areas  and  in  Im- 
proving environmental  conditions.' 

A   UMTTED    CKOICS 

"These  appear  to  be  enlightened  goals  to 
which  most  leaders  and  planners  would  sub- 
scribe. But  when  you  get  Into  the  guts  of  the 
criteria  you  will  find  a  rather  narrow  bin 
bias. 

"Any  applicant  area  seeking  a  grant  would 
be  tossed  Into  one  of  three  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  (SMS A)  population 
categories:  under  260.000;  250.000  to  1.000,- 
000;  and  over  1.000.000.  The  key  sentence 
Indicating  U.S.  DOT'S  attitude  can  be  found 
in  the  description  of  that  last  ('large  sys- 
tem") category  of  over  1,00,000:  'Applicationi 
for  rail  projects  icill  be  placed  in  this  category 
regardless  of  metropolitan  area  size.'  [Italiei 
mine]. 

This  statement  Is  reinforced  by  a  list  of 
projects  which  would  be  given  priority  In 
medium-sized  areas  (250.000  to  1.000.000). 
Among  the  more  slgnlflcant: 

1.  Those  helping  to  prevent  a  total  halt  In 
service. 

2.  Those  related  to  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
minlstration  (FHWA)  TOPICS  and  PHWA- 
UMTA  Corridor  Demonstration  Projects.  Ex- 
amples: 'Bus  lanes.'  'buses  to  control  traffic 
lights.'  and  parking  spaces  ...  In  conjunc- 
tion with  terminals  for  express  or  Improved 
bus  services. 

BEYOND   THE    »ALE 

'What  is  the  significance  of  these  pA- 
nouncements?  It  appears  to  mean  that  ™^^ 
90  SMSA's  throughout  the  United  States  with 
populations  between  250.000  and  1.000.000 
win  have  an  unhlU  battle — to  say  the  least— 
in  seeking  federal  assistance  for  rail  or  other 
grade  separated  systems.  But  let  us  be  more 
realistic  and  look  only  at  areas  between  500.- 
OOO  and  1.000,000.  There  are  still  31  In  that 
group,  including  Providence.  R.I.  (910.781), 
Columbus.  O.  (916.2281.  and  Albany-Sche- 
nectady-Troy.  N.Y.  (721.910). 

"It  means,  for  example,  that  recent  studies 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  low-cost  rail 
service  In  Rochester.  NT.  (882.667)  and  Day- 
ton. O.  (850.266)  could  have  the  rug  pulled 
out  from  under  them.  It  means,  moreover. 
that  any  attempt  for  assistance  to  extend 
the  mvich-lauded  M&O  Subway  in  Ft.  Forth. 
Texas  would  be  greeted  with  a  cold  eye. 

"It  Is  more  than  a  little  Ironic  that  many 
a  DOT  official  has  made  the  junket  to  Europe 
and  apparently  failed  to  note  the  successful 
application  of-  grade -separated  rail  systems 
in  dozens  of  cities  with  populations  under 
1.000.000 — many  with  less  than  500.000. 

"UMTA's  stance  Is  disheartening.  World- 
wide trends  make  It  clear  that  urban  rail 
systems  attract  greater,  sustained  rldershlp, 
w-e  less  detrimental  to  the  environment  and 
exert  a  stronger  Influence  on  orderly  urban 
growth  than  do  buses.  And  regardless  of 
labels,  when  an  area  Institutes  transporta- 
tion improvements  which  are  primarily  high- 
way oriented,  the  long  term  beneficiary  is  the 
automobile. 


'  June  1972.  Information  for  Applicants. 
U.S.  Department  of  Transoortatlon.  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20590.  (No  document  number 
indicated.) 


THE    NEEDLESS    KILLTNG   OF 
OCEAN    MAMMALS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  contrary 
to  what  any  of  us  thought  before  we  were 


fleeted  to  the  Senate,  leglslaUon  is  sel- 
dom accidental,  hardly  ever  divinely  in- 
spired, and  never  historic  in  Uie  sense 
of  new  subject  matto*. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  8  years 
uo  we  have  be«i  dealing  with  age-old 
ouestlons,  albeit  in  new^-%ay8,  of  war 
and  peace,  of  maldirtrUwtion  of  wealth 
and  income,  of  helped  peoples  or  nations, 
and  of  delivering  services  to  all  our  peo- 
ple. In  essence,  redefining  and  rethinking 
all  the  great  issues  of  our  time. 

Today,  however,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  truly  rare  and  historic  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  inspiration  behind  it,  and  to 
share  with  you  its  genesis. 

I  am  spwJdng  of  the  so-called  Ocean 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  In  March  of 
1971,  I  Joined  25  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentative David  Phyor  and  100  of  his 
House  colleagues  introducing  S.  1315,  a 
bill  which  would  have  simply  outlawed 
the  killing  of  all  ocean  mammals  by  U.S. 
citizens  and  harmed  the  imports  from 
other  countries  of  products  from  these 
mammals  killed  by  other  nations.  The 
bill  as  passed,  which  I  assume  will  now 
go  to  the  President,  fell  far  short  of 
those  simple  Ideals.  But  the  war  agftlnst 
this  needless  killing  of  ocean  mammals 
is  not  over  and  the  main  reason  for  that 
is  the  existence  of  one  Iiflss  Alice  Her- 
rington  of  New  York  City. 

Miss  Herringttm  was,  if  you  will,  the 
mother  of  this  ocean  mammal  protec- 
tion legislation.  No  one  before  last  year 
had  even  tried  to  introduce  such  a  sveep- 
in^y  simple  bill— which  In  essence  said 
"we  are  going  to  stop  the  senseless  and 
needless  slaughter  of  ocean  mammals." 
But  that  is  the  way  Alice  Herrlngton 
thinks. 

Alice  Herrlngton  has  spent  over  20 
years  in  the  humane  movement.  She 
started  out  working  on  local  dog  and  cat 
spaying  programs  because  she  was  con- 
cerned with  the  over-p<«»ulatlon  of  these 
anima.iR  in  metrtH;>olitan  areas  and  their 
oonsequential  lack  of  care.  She  then 
started  working  in  New  York  and  other 
States  on  State  humane  legislaticm,  pass- 
ing legislation  and  harassing  minor  ofiB- 
cials  into  doing  their  Jobs  to  protect  and 
treat  humanely  all  of  our  animals. 

In  1971,  Alice  Herrlngton,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  Friends  of  Animals,  decided  that 
she  wanted  to  get  some,  things  done  on 
the  national  level.  She  created  the  Com- 
mittee for  Humane  Legislation,  became 
its  president,  too.  and  came  to  Washlng- 
traL  She  hired  two  capable  Washington 
attorneys  to  draft  what  was  to  be  the 
Ocean  Mammal  Protection  Act.  She  got 
sfsae  volunteer  and  part-time  kHobyists 
and  they  marched  on  Capitol  Hm. 

Wdl,  the  rest  Is  history.  Bat  only  the 
first  chapter.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  American  Congress,  we 
Members  had  to  focus  on  a  subject  we 
would  have  rather  Ignored — that  we  and 
our  Gtovemment,  (Mrectly  and  Indirectly 
were  needlessly  slaughtering  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  ocean  TnomTmLiR  These 
slaughters  were  takhig  ptooe  under  the 
guise  of  "management"  and  "oananra- 
tlon."  And  huge  hiterests  had  grown  up 
around  them.  There  were  Faulk  Pur  Co. 
and  furriers  in  Now  York;  the  dog  and 
cat  food  people;  the  tuna  fishermen;  the 


Oovemmcnt  bureaucrats  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  their  "management"  of 
these  slaughters  and  many  others.  She 
took  on  all  the  vested  Interests.  She  has 
m^^i*  enemies  who  would  depict  her  as 
one  of  "your  little  old  ladies  in  tennis 
shoes."  And  they  banded  together,  and 
they  won  the  first  round. 

But  did  they  really  win?  I  think  not. 
Because  of  the  public  clamor  which  has 
begun  because  she  brought  back  the  first 
flim  from  our  own  Prlhiloff  Islands  strip- 
ping the  mask  of  "harvest"  from  the 
brutal  seal  slaughter;  she  showed  the 
first  pictures  of  the  killing  of  tiie  baby 
white  coat  seals  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence; she  proved  that  the  Departments 
of  Interior  and  Ccanmerce  figures  as  to 
the  size  of  the  seal  herd  were  wrong  and 
so  were  their  statements  as  to  how 
humane  they  really  were  by  killing  off 
the  old,  sick,  and  the  tired.  She  has 
brought  these  facts  Into  every  living  room 
in  America  by  television  smd  newspaper. 
And  because  of  that.  Government  has 
slowly  started  to  respond. 

The  Interior  Department  put  the  great 
whales  on  the  endangered  species  list. 
The  State  Department,  feeling  the  rise 
of  public  opinion,  pushed  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  to  agree  to 
reduce  this  next  year's  woridwide  whal- 
ing kill  by  30  percent.  And  the  last  UJS. 
whaling  company's  permit  has  been  re- 
scinded, putting  the  United  States  out  of 
the  whaling  business.  The  Commerce 
Department  has  announced  a  $260,000 
research  program  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  wiling  of  dolphins  and  porpoises  in- 
cidental to  tuna  fishing.  And  Commerce 
is  seeking  a  total  ban  on  seal  killing  on 
one  of  the  two  Prlhiloff  Islands.  The 
House  has  now  passed  a  moritorlum  on 
tlie  harassmrait  and  killing  of  polar 
beare  and  hopefully  the  Senate  will  act 
quickly  in  the  same  maimer. 

The  Idll  itself  was  far  from  a  total 
waste  of  effort.  If  signed  as  is,  taking 
and  killing  of  ocean  mammals  wlU  be 
much  harder,  and  if  it  occiurs,  public 
hearings  will  have  to  be  held  and  the 
bright  light  of  public  scrutiny  and  opin- 
ion will  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  who 
Insist  on  this  brutality.  The  fashion  de- 
signers, the  retail  stores  and  the  con- 
sumer are  all  starting  to  play  a  role. 
Many  people  are  now  refusing  to  buy 
ooats  made  from  seal  skin  or  other  ocean 
mamtnid  products.  Recently,  no  less  than 
the  famous  Chrlstlah  Dior  censored  Ws 
American  opening  by  taking  out  all  furs 
from  the  endangered  species  list,  fearing 
American  consumer  repzlsals. 

No,  the  battle  is  Just  beginning.  And 
the  vested  interests  have  every  reason 
to  be  worried.  For  everywhere  they  turn 
and  in  everytdhing  they  do  they  will 
hear  the  footfalls  of  the  greatest  of  all 
"the  little  old  UwDes  tii  tennis  shoes." 
Alice  Henington  is  an  implaoeahle  foe. 
She  will  not  oompromise  on  what  is  right. 
And  she  knows  that  today's  young  people 
are  with  her.  She  knows  that  time  Is  with 
her.  She  will  prevallj_and  with  the  help 
of  the  other  truly  Humane  organl2atlons, 
such  as  the  Bumane  Soelety  trf  ttte 
xmited  States,  Prlends  of  tbe  Earth. 
Fund  for  Animals,  American  Hofse  Pro- 
tection Assoclattan,  Worid  Federation  for 


Protaottan  of  Animals.  National  Parks 
and  Conservatlan  Aaodatlon.  SodBty  f  or 
Animal  Proteettve  Lsdslatlon,  Sierra 
Club,  Defenders  of  WOdllf a,  mtematkm- 
al  Society  for  Proteotkm  of  Animals, 
BnviroDmental  Action  Council.  Bnvlran- 
TnTiwt.pi  Political  Committee,  a  true  pro- 
tection bill  for  all  ocean  mammals  will 
ultimately  pass  this  Congress. 

Alice  Herrlngton  and  those  working 
vrith  her  have  brought  all  of  us  to  an 
awareness  that,  if  we  can  wind  down  the 
spiral  of  brutality  of  the  acts  man  com- 
mits on  nature,  masrbe  we  can  wind  down 
the  brutality  against  our  brothers  in 
mwikinci  I  will  not  be  here  next  year, 
but  you  can  be  sure  Alice  Herrlngton 
will,  and  somehow  her  message  ttarougii 
her  tenacity  and  patience  emd  ultimate 
right  will  win  out. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  small 
role  in  one  of  her  efforts  and  I  salute  her 
and  the  Committee  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation for  helping  us  all  try  to  be  better 
citizens  of  our  'woild. 


oxviu- 


-a040— PartM 


I   nstii 


THE  SFBNDINa  CKILINO  AS  A  PART 
OF  THE  DEBT  LIMIT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  tbat  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  overwhrfmlngly  ap- 
pnrred  the  spewUng  celling  as  a  xnxt  of 
the  extezHion  of  the  natfcmal  deM  limi- 
tation. 

In  a  20  to  5  vote  yesterday,  the  com- 
mittae  adopted  e  no-hdles  oeillnc  at  $250 
billion  using  preeiaely  the  Isngtiagr  I 
have  been  sponsoring  in  the  Senate  for 
over  6  months.  If  enacted  into  law,  this 
will  give  the  administration  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  power  to  keep  fiscal  year 
1973  outlays  at  or  below  the  $250  billion 
mark. 

Let  me  say,  thoiigh.  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  see  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
port a  stricter  celling,  for  even  at  $250 
billion,  I  feel  the  Federal  budget  may 
seriously  Jeoputllze  our  domwrtlp.  eoo- 
nomic  recovery.  If  we  can  eoeomttaUy 
shmherd  a  lower  Umltstinn  through  the 
Senate,  I  will  certainly  si9part  it,  pro- 
vided it  contains  the  "no-holes"  and  no- 
gualificatians  language  I  have  long  rec- 
ommended. 

I  will  oivose.  though,  any  efforts  to 
weaken  the  limit  by  adding  exceptions 
for  any  program  category,  or  by  putting 
in  "stretah"  clauses  which  allow  the 
oeillng  to  float  hlgbnr  if  future  appro- 
priattons  exceed  the  budget  leqnest  We 
must  get  serious  about  these  galloping 
deficits,  and  the  only  way  that  I  see  to  do 
It  is  by  ImpoBlng  Hie  strict  discipline  of 
my  language. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  before  on 
this  issue,  but  I  would  like  to  remind 
Senators  that  a  vote  against  this  disci- 
pline Is  a  certain  vote  for  a  tax  increase. 
Obviously  we  cannot  guarantee  that  with 
saeb.  a  oeillng  there  will  not  be  a  need 
for  higher  taxes,  but  without  the  spend- 
ing lid.  there  win  surely  have  to  be  great- 
er tax  levies.  And  these  win  not  ootne 
from  the  "ioar-fBS^HEB''  plans  we  have 
besnl  so  much  about,  $90  to-$>l  MDlon 
in  adilttflnal  lervenuas  will  IM#«  to  oome 
out  of  every  taxijayei'spoeklet. 
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Mr.  President,  we  are  aU  aware  at  the 
encouraging    economic    gains    acliievea 
within  the  last  6  month*.  More  people 
an  at  work  than  ever  before  in  ot^  his- 
tory; the  average  weekly  paycheck  now 
buys  more,  even  adjusted  for  inflation: 
and  key  industries,  such  as  homcbulld- 
Ing  are  returning  to  a  healthy  and  active 
aUte.  If  we.  In  Congress,  or  the  adiMn- 
Istratlon    fall    to    impose    this    needed 
•pending  restraint,  we  run  the  serious 
risk  of  undoing  these  measurable  im- 
provements. Worse  still,  we  could,  by  ir- 
responsible action,  undermine  the  grow- 
ing confidence  of  the  American  consumer 
and  businessman.  Their  belief  in  the 
equity  of  wage  and  price  controls,  and 
their  desire  to  take  positive  expansion- 
ary steps,  could  be  quickly  choked^ 
by  a  Congress  that  refused  to  set  the 
necessary  5P«idlng  example. 

Lastly.  Mr.  President,  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  RepresenUtive  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullkah)  .  At  his  sugges- 
tion, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
approved  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  study 
the  problems  of  budgetary  control,  and 
to  sutanlt  to  the  separate  Houses  a  i^ 
whereby  we  can  help  prevent  the  need 
for  this  last  minute  emergency  action. 
I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  hettCT 
methods  to  manage  the  world's  largest 
budget,  and  sincerely  h<H)e  the  Senate 
will  recognize  the  wisdom  of  such  a  Joint 
endeavor.    ^^^^^__^^ 

THE  BALLOT 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
poUUcal  year  of  years.  I  beUeve  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  take  a  moment's  respite 
from  the  rhetoric  to  reflect  upon  the 
true  significance  of  that  common  phrase 
we  constanUy  hear,  the  right  to  vote.  I 
regard  this  right  to  vote  the  highest 
privilege  that  we,  as  cltlsens.  possess.  I 
have  spoken  many  times  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  favor  of  the  extension  of  this  right 
to  the  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21. 1  was  prlrUeged  to  be  a  cospraisor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolutior.  7.  which  ex- 
tended the  right  to  vote  to  those  18  and 
over.  ^  , 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  a  poem  printed 
in  the  RicoiB.  It  Is  a  poem  from  the  very 
gifted  Mllford  Z.  Shields.  Poet  Laureate 
of  Colorado.  I  believe  his  poem  is  wor- 
thy of  the  consideration  of  the  new  vot- 
ers as  well  as  those  of  us  who  have  al- 
ready exercised  this  privilege. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cohd. 

as  follows: 

Thx  Baixot 

I  am  the  great  and  sUent  voice, 
I  am  tbe  written  will  of  man, 
I  am  the  wltnees  of  bis  choice. 
I  %m  the  power  of  his  plan. 

I  »m  the  Just  equality. 
I  sm  the  right  men  understand. 
I  am  the  keeper  of  the  free, 
I  am  the  future  of  the  land. 
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tlon  conscious  people  in  the  Nation.  0\ir 
State  provides  nesting  and  breeding 
grounds  for  the  most  widely  distributed 
wildlife  in  the  world.  On  our  rocks  and 
shores,  birds  from  three  continents — 
North  and  South  America  and  Asia— re- 
new their  life  cycles.  Sea  mammals  cruise 
our  shores  and  bear  their  young.  Some 
of  the  world's  most  majestic  land  mam- 
mals are  found  within  our  State. 

Alaska's  State  department  of  fish  and 
game  has  long  worked  to  preserve  and 
protect  these  natural  resources  through 
careful  management  and  wise  use  of  con- 
servation techniques.  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan  declared  September  23,  1972.  as 
Hunting  and  Pishing  Day.  In  recognition 
of  our  citizens  who  himt  and  fish,  I 
would  like  to  join  htm  in  the  rededica- 
tion  to  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  their  proper  management 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Egan's  proclamation 
be  printed  in  the  RECoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows : 

P»0CUkMAT10K— HTJUTTKO     AWD     PISHIWO     DAT 

Ai»sk*n«.  living  In  *  great  land  abundant 
with  fish  and  wUdllfe.  have  traditionally  fol- 
lowed the  recreational  pursuits  of  Ashing 
and  hunting.  

Alaska's  hunters  and  fishermen  have  oeen 
leaders  in  major  conservation  programs  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  our  flsh  and  wildlife 
reaources.  Outdoor  sportsmen  have  formed 
national  conservation  organizations  to  work 
for  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources,  such 
as  the  National  WUdllfe  Federation.  Ducks 
Unlimited,   the   Izaak   Walton   League,   and 

many  others.  ,^  ..  ,  . 

Hunters  and  fishermen  have  provided  ror 
the  Improvement  of  wildlife  resources,  sup- 
porting wUdllfe  protection  and  management 
efforts  in  the  Nation.  Esvenuee  realized  from 
the  sale  of  licensee,  tags,  permits,  and  stamps 
have  been  used  by  states  to  protect  and 
manage  all  wUdllfe  and  flsh  resoxirces.  In- 
cluding endangered  species,  not  Just  game 
animals.  Hunters  and  fishermen  purchased 
nearly  194,000  license*  tags,  permits,  wid 
stamps  In  Alaska  last  year.  Additional  mon- 
ies for  the  Improvement  of  flsh  aiid  wUdllfe 
are  derived  from  manulacturers'  excise  taxes 
on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  and  on 
certain  fishing  tackle  Items  purchased  by 
sportsmen. 

Alaska's  hunters  and  fishermen  proviae  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  economy  of  the  State 
and  to  the  weU-betng  of  all  cltlaens  by  en- 
couraging good  cltlaenshtp.  conservation  ed- 
ucation, and  good  sportsmanship.  Outdoor 
sportsmen  have  promoted  proper  respect  for 
private  as  weU  as  public  property,  of  cour- 
tesy In  forest  and  field,  and  In  firearm  safety 
and  boating  safety  programs. 

Therefore,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  I,  William  A.  Xgan.  do  hereby  pro- 
claim September  23.  1973.  as  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  In  Alaska  and  urge  aU  of  our 
citizens  to  Join  with  sportsmen-conserva- 
tionists in  a  rededlcatton  to  the  wise  use  of 
natural  reeouroes  and  their  proper  manage- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
Further.  I  urge  all  cKlaens  to  visit  ^>orts- 
men's  clubs  to  learn  more  about  conserva- 
tion and  outdoor  skUls. 


HUNTINO    AND    PISHING    DAY    IN 
ALASKA  —  PROCLAMA-nON       BY 
GOV.  WILLIAM  A.  BQAN 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Alaskans 

in  general  are  among  the  most  conserva- 


CONGRE8S  CUTS  NIXON  BUDGET 
AGAIN  THIS  YEAR  AS  IN  ALL  PAST 
YEARS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
$4  4  billion  cut  Congress  has  made  in 
President  Nixon's  budget  requests  for 


appropriations  makes  the  Presldeolfi 
charge  of  a  "big  spending"  Congr«B 
clearly  in  error. 

Every  year  at  this  time  the  Presideot 
and  his  chief  budget  officials  charge  that 
Congress  has  gone  on  a  wild  spendtag 
spree.  But  every  year  for  the  past  4  years. 
and  in  fact  every  year  for  the  last  36 
years.  Congress  has  cut  Presideit  Nlxon'i 
and  every  President's  budget  requests. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  Cwigre* 
has  already  cut  $4,443,253,150  from  the 
President's  total  appropriation  requests 
for  $172,462,872,599. 

iNc»iAS«a  Moax  than  ostsxt  bt  cuts 

While  Congress  increased  funds  for 
health  and  education  by  $835  milliaii, 
and  made  smaller  increases  for  agricul- 
ture, environmental  and  cMisumer  pro- 
tection. Interior,  disaster  relief,  and  bodu 
others,  it  has  cut  a  whopping  $4.4  bUllan 
from  the  military  budget,  $968  million 
from  foreign  aid,  and  $383  million  from 
military  construction,  which  more  than 
offset  the  increases. 

President  Nixon  and  his  administra- 
tion charge  us  with  "big  speiding"  when- 
ever we  increase  funds  for  the  humaa 
needs  of  the  American  people,  but  gloss 
over  the  dramatic  increase  in  miUtanr 
funds  both  requested  and  spent  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

paXaOSNT    CONTSOt-S    OUTLAY  S 

The  problon  Is  that  while  Congress  has 
control  over  appropriations,  the  Presi- 
dent has  control  over  spending  or  outlays. 
This  is  why  the  Pentagon  has  spent  more 
than  $20  billion  more  than  Congress  has 
appropriated  for  It  over  the  last  5  years. 
This  is  why  military  outlays  will  increase 
even  though  Congress  has  cut  the  mili- 
tary budget.  If  the  President  wants  to 
cut  spending,  he  should  take  the  ancient 
advice,  "Physician,  heal  thyself." 

The  big  spending  increase  is  a  product 
of  the  President's  actions.  With  a  word 
to  Mr.  Weinberger  or  at  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  he  can  cut  $10  billion  from  this 
year's  spending. 

Because  the  Senate  will  pass  a  defense 
appropriation  bill  wtth  no  significant 
Increase  over  the  House  cut.  and  because 
the  Senate  wffl  cut  the  foreign  aid  bin 
far  below  the  President's  request  and 
near  the  House  figure,  I  can  confidently 
predict  that  when  we  finish,  Congress 
will  have  cut  President  Nixon's  request 
for  appropriations  by  over  $4  billion  and 
probably  by  $4.5  billion. 

coKoaxss  axoamots  psiosrrixs 
What  Congress  has  done  is  to  reorder 
the  President's  prioriUes.  While  he  has 
frozen  funds  for  housing  and  human 
needs,  and  spent  lavishly  for  milita^ 
weapons  and  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, Congress  has  cut  his  military  budg- 
et and  used  a  part  of  the  funds  to  help 
the  American  people. 

M'GOVXaN'S  t*  MtLLlOVI  BSFXKSX  CUT 
AMUrDMXMT  VUfOICATKD 

The  $4.4  billion  cut  In  military  appro- 
priations also  vindicates  the  stand  wW^ 
Senator  McGovmi  and  those  of  us  who 
have  been  flgiiting  excessive  military 
spending  have  taken.  Only  a  short  time 
ago.  Senator  McGovaaw  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate  to  cut  military 
appropriations  by  $4  billion.  This  was 
defeated  when  only  a  single  Member  oi 


the  President's   party   voted  for   that 
AQiAndment. 

But  now  the  House  committee  has 
Kone  Senator  McGoviHir  one  better  and 
has  cut  $4.4  billion  from  the  military 
blD  Prom  my  knowledge  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Senate  committee  will  sustain  that 

cut. 

We  have  proved  McGovimi  right — in 
gpades.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  wrong  in  charging  Con- 
gress with  the  big  spending  which  he 
should  attribute  to  himself. 

SROULJI  CUT    MORE 

Prom  my  own  point  of  view,  I  would 
cut  even  more — in  space  spending,  high- 
way spending,  wasteful  public  works  and 
water  reclamation  projects,  for  impacted 
school  aid,  and  from  the  $63  billion  an- 
nual bill  for  subsidies  for  big  farmers,  big 
slilppers  and  others. 

But  we  have  the  right  and  duty  to  set 
the  record  straight.  When  aU  the  figures 
have  been  added  up.  Congress  has  made 
the  President's  charge  of  a  "drunken 
sailor  Congress  going  on  a  wild  spending 
spree"  look  absolutely  ridiculous.  We 
have  cut  the  President's  budget  requests 
by  $4.4  billion.  I  hope  we  can  cut  them 
even  more  before  we  adjourn." 


Ux.  Presidani,  I  ask  uiwntmnua  con- 
sent that  an  aditorial  from  the  Thurs- 
day. Snitember  21  laaue  of  N«w  Ywk 
Times  entitled  "Resetting  Priorities"  be 
printed  at  the  aid  of  my  remarks.  At  the 
time  the  editorial  was  wrtttm,  Cosigress 
had  acted  on  only  $169  ot  the  $172  binion 
Presidential  requests. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  ccHxscnt  that  a 
table  prepared  September  21  by  the 
House  Conunittee  on  Appropriations, 
giving  the  details  of  the  $4.4  Ulllon  cut 
by  Congress,  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  dejection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RaaRTENG  Puosinas 

It  Is  Impossible  to  divorce  politics  from  the 
cat-and-motise  game  Congress  and  the  White 
House  are  playing  on  Federal  appropriations 
for  health,  education,  welfare  and  labor.  But, 
once  that  fact  of  Washington  election-year 
life  Is  acknowledged,  It  must  be  recognlaed 
that  the  sounder  priorities  In  these  areas  are 
now  being  followed  on  Capitol  HUl. 

In  passing  a  scaled-down  substitute  for 
the  funding  blU  President  Nixon  vetoed  last 
month,  the  Hotise  bss  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  balance  Its  own  conviction  that  more 
money  Is  needed  for  schools  and  health  serv- 
ices against  the  Administration's  pressure 
for  a  holddown  on  domestic  spending.  How- 
ever, the  House  decision  to  cut  In  half  the 


al.B  bllUoa  OongNBS  ortglnaUy  added  to  tas 
BJ.W. -Labor  Payaiuusnt  budget  request 
goes  a  bit  too  far  toward  meeting  the  pressurs 
for  economlatng  In  the  wrong  plaoes.  Thar* 
is  sTsry  reason  to  suppose  that  tbs  Senats 
wffl  fttvor  I'setorstian  af  soms  sacrlflosd  ttwas. 
An  analysis  of  House  action  on  tbs  appro- 
priations measurss  sent  to  It  by  ths  Whits 
Haass  this  ysar  ladleatss  tixat  the  Isglala- 
tots  have  shown  oonstdsrabla  ssspooslbUlty 
In  raoognlalng  tbs  need  for  trimming  govsm- 
mantal  sxpsndltures  without  Ignoring  ths 
need  for  facing  up  to  pressing  govwnmental 
obllgatlona. 

Kven  with  the  |886-mmion  Increase  the 
HoTise  stlU  yiuposss  for  ths  H.S.W.-Labor 
outlay,  ths  over-all  record  shows  a  cut  of 
more  than  9*  bUllon  In  ths  $180  taUllon  of 
Administration  rsqussts  acted  on  thus  far. 
Ths  rsducttoaa  have  fesKi  almost  totaUy  In 
the  swollen  defense  budget,  highly  suscsp- 
tlbls  to  sound  cutting,  and  In  ths  Appropria- 
tions Commlttss  rscommsndatlon  for  furslgu 
aid,  a  more  qusstlonable  area  for  trlm»^ 
especially  ilnoe  moat  of  tike  eats  sre  In  eeo- 
nomlo,  ss  against  mUltary,  asslsCanos. 

Ths  central  direction  of  budget  diangsB 
on  O^ltol  HIU  has  bean  toward  grsatsr  sm- 
phssls  on  meeting  nei^ected  nssits  at  home 
a  shift  that  has  bean  muoh  too  long  in  oom- 
ing.  Tlis  rsvlssd  blU  snactsd  by  ths  Houss 
to  flnancs  education  and  other  vital  dnmsstlr 
services  repressnts  a  minimal  estUnats  of 
what  the  Federal  Oovemment  shotUd  pro- 
vide In  these  fields. 
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IDms  not  induda  iny  •twch-door"  typt  budtri  or  ipandini  iuttwrity  in  ItpSitiv*  Mis;  or  inv  (wnwiiOTt (Fedtnl  or  tni*)  luthortty,  undsf  oirtiw  of  "pemisMot"  l»w,i  wmwut  further  or  tnnual 
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Bills  for  fiscal  1973: 

1.  Lwilativa (H.R.  1395S) 

2.  Stat»-Ju>tic»-CommMC»-Judidiry(H.R.  14919) 

3.  HUD-Space-Scionee-Vatarant (H.R.  15093)... 
«.  Trantportation  (H.B.  19097) 

FiKal  yaar  1973  amounts  only. 

S.  Diitnct  at  Columbia  (FedirsI  funds)  (H.R. 

15259) _ 

t.  Labor-HEW  (H.R.  15417,  Vatow)) 

7.  L«bor-HEW  (H.R   1664,  New  bill) 

L  lirtanor  (H.R.  15418) 

9.  Traaaury- Postal  Sarvica-Genaral  Govsmmant 

(H.R.  15585)..   

10.  Public  Works— AEC  (H.R.  15588) 

11.  Aghcdturo-Environmantal    am)    Censumtr 

Prtrtadion  (H.R.  15M8) v^-;    =  - 

12.  DisaMsr   Ralief  Supplamsirtil,   1973  (H.R. 

16254) - - 

13.  Otfansa  (H.R.  16593). 

14.  Faraign  AsaistarKe  (H.R.  16705) 

15.  military  Conslfuction  CH.R. }..^ 

16.  SupptamaiUal.  1973  (HJl. ) 


>t33.627,a04 
4,687,988,800 

20,173,185.000 
3. 040, 362,  OK 

(2,909.181,095) 

343,306,000 

[27, 327. 323,  S00| 

28,767,633,500 

2.520,340.000 

5,068.603.000 
5.  489, 058, 000 


$427,604,764 

4,585,054.350 

19,718,490,000 

2.991,060.099 

(2,759,879.095) 

332,306,000 
128.299.346,500] 
29, 601, 448.  $00 
2,529.558.200 

5,057.145.000 
5. 437, 727. 000 


$427,604,764 

4,587,104,350 

19.718.480,000 

2. 912. 70,068 

(2.791.614.096) 

332.306,000 

128.803,179.5001 

29.801, 4a.  500 

2,529.558,200 

5.057^145,000 
5.  «7,  727,  000 


tSlS.347,899 

4,704,326,600 

'20,2S>,m.OOO 

3,040,962,095 

(2.9gai>1.095) 

343,306.000 
[28.767.639,500] 


IS14,  722.  880 
4,820,717,789  . 
20.593,370.000 
3,038.175.095 

(2,906.994,095) 

313,706.000 

131,354.930.500) 


1513.787.980 

'26.'iZ5,'9U.ddo' 
2.991.199.096 

(2.9(7.937,096) 

316,391,000 
130, 5a,  919,  SCO] 


'2;S27.'iS4,0O6         2,550.922.800         2,548,935,300 


12,962.177,400       12,897,010,900       12,897.010,900 


1, 569, 800. 000 

79.  594, 184. 000 

5.163,024,000 

2.661,384,000 


1,587.  300.000 

75.  Z27.Ott.a0O 

4. 196. 155. 000 

2.  278. 675, 000 


1. 587, 300. 000 
75.227.048.000 
>4,196.1SSb00e 

'2.271,675.000 


5.096. 603, 000 
5,466.098,000 

12,952.180.400 

1.569,800,000 


5,057.186.080 
5,571.686.000 

13,561.055.800 

1. 587, 300, 000 


5,097,827,090 
5,504,914.000 

13,434.032,701 

i,5r..X)o,aao 


-|t.SM,919 
+119.391.169 

-132,232.000 

-41.2*4.090 

(-41,244.068) 

-26,913.060 

l+i,7n.2M.oao] 

+836,8U,0aB 
+21,781,300 

-8,776,080 
-rl5,8S6.Q00 

+aLS(2,300 

+17,900.000 

-4,367.116.000 

-967.  m,  000 

— 382.709. 000 


Toul.  bills  for  fiaeel  1973 171462.672.599      169. 767. 562, 900      166.801.367,809       56.470.330.994        57.566.852.344        52,068.259.075      -4,443.253.190 


B.  Biittfor  fiscal  1972: 

L  UrufltSuppie(DanUl(H.J.Rts.l097) 

t  2d SupptamantaKH.R.  14582) 

3.  Spadal  Reaolution,  Gold  R^a)ttftlon<HJ.  Res. 

1174) - -  .- 

4,  3«pplanitntat,  Disaator  Rellaf  (HJ.  Res.  1238). 


957, 476, 059 
4, 775. 2B1. 477 

>  1. 609. 000, 000 
109,000,000 


957, 476. 059 
4. 124. 1Z3,  358 

•1.600,000,000 
200,000.000 


957, 476, 059 
3. 954, 453, 358 

I  L  600, 00th  000 
200.000,000 


957,476,059 
4. 8K.  943, 369 

>  1, 600, 000, 000 
100.000,000 


957. 476.  059 
5. 0S3.  517, 439 

I  L  600, 000. 090 
200.000,000 


957. 476, 099 
4,347,696,270 

■1.800, 000. 800 
200,000,000 


-ill  2*5. 119 
+166.  doo,  000 


Total,  bills  for  tint  1972. 


7,432.737.536         6,861.599,417         6.711.929,417         7,523,419,448         7,820,993,489         7105,174.329         -418,245.119 


C.  CumtSativa  tartals  for  tlM 
L  Houaa 

2.  Saoata 

3.  Enacted 


„    179,886,410.135      173.649.182,226      173.513,297,226 


_  -«.  382.  UZ  909 

■M:9Mi;75b,442"'9S.'«i9.'8«5,8*2 +l-«5"fi'*S 

59!  289, 421. 9*2  S9. 193. 433. 40*  -95.990.4M 


'  Tba  budnt  lor  1973.  as  aubmittad  Jan.  2M*rtsUvdy  orteatod  WW  »«»  bjidsitauthoftty 

t  e9(.913,000.000  ima  ({270.999,000,000  net  ot  some  $23^19,000,090  intaffund  and 

latntavwemantal  trMiaactioea  sad  eartsin  ao^lad  ptoprtetarxjacsli^keMHed  as  eflsats  ler 


Iarl973atl 


■  n.    4.^,    IVIIiauwaoj    ««U >*■■■<*  »»»*H  ,»»we»    yaBM#»a   ««un>»»/ 

1.999,000,000  net  ot  some  $23419,000,090  intartund  and 

..^ j*n  ao^lad  ptoprtetarv  racslpts  keeSM  as  eflsats  ler 

budpt  summsry  purpotas  only).  Ot  ttiis  total,  an  eaUmalaS  $I09.7S4m,B90  «•«  not  r««uira 
earraet  action  by  Conirasi,  it  involves  aixaUad  parnMnent  appropriaOOM  sua  «  intajjat, 
vsitowtmst  fuMb,  ate. ,  atrasdy  provMed  tor  Is  vsrieea  beak  lews.  TIM  f«n«i|!?*fiH5:??W24; 
m,  is.tor  eoMitentioa  at  this  aaaakm  (sMsltv  in  Ike  isisas«isHo«  bH^  nmtiUMff^/n 
at  iks  $185,059,000,000  wet  siMNas  in  the  iseeafy  hednt  is  Met  'ie>  Irtat  trasasirtaj  tor 
aaw  or  sipandad  isfialatien,  pey  locraeses.  and  conUnoMidas.  and  about  $45,817,000,000  at  the 


raoisindar  raquiraa  l^iaiitlva  raeuttioftiettea  tfereeik  ssriees  aneeal  aetlwitisttoe  kMs  er  whace 
tka  autlterteafion  sspiras  pertadicaUy.  ,„.^,^.^^   .    .    . 

•  ReRada  datattea  ea  Heesa  leer,  by  poist  a«  arder,  of  $170,000,000  tor  Aertrik. 

I  "Motto aiaaaa" 

'  EKludat  tiM  $499,000,000  prepaasl  !■  Ike  1979  bedfa*  fer '•propaaaSlasWeUoe"  tor  UrSee 
Commonlty  payatopeieiit  Ravaeo*  Slnrtei  «Mck  tke  S«Mte  M  "ceesidsraS^. 

PrepartS  Sapt  21.  U72,  is  tiM  Neua*  Cammittas  on  Apprapristioe. 


r-ai-nxtrai  osUi 
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OROWINa  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  SOYBEANS 
Mr   ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
extend  a  word  ol  praise  to  the  8«>wera. 
prooesaors,  and  exporters  ««  wybeans 
Ld  soybean  products,  and  P<»^t  ?>  ,^* 
growing   export  opportuniUes   for   tWs 
valuable  agricultural  crop.  At  «  a™* 
when  we  need  to  improTe  our  ford^ 
trade  performance,  soybeans  and  th^ 
oroducts  have  become  a  very  bright  spot 
SW  total  export  picture.  Not  only  are 
soybeans  now  the.Natlon's  leading  cash 
^rreplaclng  com  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
?Sy  hive  also  become  our  first  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  have  annual  exports 
in  excess  of  $3  billion  to  value.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  Delaware  farmers 
have  been  a  part  of  this  8UC<»ss  story, 
soybeans  are  Delaware's  No.  1  agrlcTd- 
tural  export  commodity  and  with  exports 
of  more  than  »5  miUion.  f cco4^^',/;>'^°" 
than  one-third  of  the  value  of  our  SUte  s 
agricultural  exports.  „v,4„k 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  the  bright  ProsP«ct« 
for  soybean  exports.  Soybeans  produce  a 
SilTiS  m^  that  is  especially  va^u- 
^Mo^anlmal  feed.  Our  larg^t  soyb«s^ 
markets  are   the  European  community 
Sid  Japan  where  meat  production  smd 
consumption    are    rising    ^fP^^^-^' 
OE^y   Uiere  are  relatively  few  artificial 
He' restrictions  on  "y^e^i  pn,d^^ 
Por  example,  soybeans  enter  }be  Euro 
5Jan  community  duty  fr«e  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  variable  levies  that  have 
crippled  our  exports  to  Europe  of  feed 
SS  poultry  products,  and  da^  P^' 
StTFlnaUy.  and  P^^haps  most  impor- 
tantly the  united  States  Is  far  and  away 
SS  igest  and  most  efficient  produ^r 
of  soybeans.  It  is  a  great  credit  to  tne 
SyS^ustry  that  our  «P0^^,^^« 
^wnTrapidly  without  any  need  for  ex- 

^S^SSiTthe  continuing  buoyancy  to 
thetatemational  soybean  market,  the 
SS)«toSit  of  Agriculture  is  encoara^ 
STthTexpanslon  of  American  9oyt«m 
acleage.  1^  Department's  publi^tion. 
iSSS  Agriculture,  for  September  18. 
S^  two  articles  which  delve  In  s^e 

d^  into  the  ^»?V^?SrS*SuS^  of 
b«an  products.  Mr.  President,  because  oi 
SS  totorest  to  American  f  anner^I  ask 
JSTanlmous  consent  that  these  two  ar- 
tides  be  printed  in  the  »•«>«?•  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  orderedto  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U  S.  80TBBAM  COMPIJX  KXPO«TSTOP 

»a  8nxioj«  m  Fmcal  Y«a«  1973 
'  (By  Bruoe  Bmker) 

•or  the  flnt  time,  the  VS.  soybean  crop 

imTS^JSk  sSSit^whwi  It  bwaoM.  u,.  amt 

S5^;Sa!lSSunodlty  *«  ^"^  ^^  ^^^ 
•xoorta  y*lued  »t  more  than  W  billion,  tne 
t^S^L  .Mort  lalue  oi  •oybeaiu  .nd  soybean 

KfY  ivn-*  6-percent  gain  over  the  pre- 

^^SSLTthe  viaue  or  export,  within  the 
•••oybevi  complex-  (K»ybeMie  and  soybean 
ptSucte)  weii  mlx*l.  however;  the  vaiue  ot 
SSSean.  Increa-ed  by  8  P-'^-.f  ■  ^"^^^ 
meal  itayed  about  the  same,  while  the  value 
of  soybean  oU  declined  by  7  percent. 
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Most  oX  the  gain  to  the  ▼»!«•  f  '^J^^ 
exoortM  does  not  reflect  a  proportlonatertae 
Jf^Stnente:  rather,  the  price  of  soybeans 
lumo«Id  toy   7   peroent^from  an   average   of 
STper  bu.^1  to  FY   1971   to  •a.aa  per 
Svuhelto  FY  1973.  The  total  volume  of  ex- 
DOTU  to  FY  1973.  at  431,4*6,000  bushel*.  wa» 
SpTonly  a  percent  over  the  P«''°^  y*"„. 
The  coniVderable  price  gato  '•fl*«^»  *»! 
mand  for  soybean*   which  has  outstripped 
^^ctZn  tZ  the  two  previous  «aeon«.  con- 
sUwably  reductog  the  carry-to  stoctoi  for  the 
iS^teiLmTlgh^r  supplies  and  a  conttoued 
^ijdemanrbave  pushed  prices  to  their 
hlirher  leveU  for  this  seaeon. 
""iSthough  the  export  m" Vo*J°J* "^dT 
remained  strong  during  FY  1973   It  wm  dis- 
torted by  several  factors,  tocludtog  tbe  east 

Kid    gu"    «*»*    <»«=^    «*'^*"-    ^^'    "^^7 
growth  of  Weet  European  and  Japanese  live- 

Epi^uctlon.  a  substantial  gf ^^  ^f^fVIn", 
p^  wheat  output,  and  the  Indo-Paklstanl 

''^e  market  was  also  affected  by  tocr^ 
con«>etltlon  from  foreign-produced  oUseeds 
^roteto,  tocludlng  p.to.  f-^«^^-^^ 
kemeU.  rapeseed.  linseed,  and  flshmeal  and 

°%t  all  the  distorting  factors  perhaps  the 
o.«.  dittoed  to  have  the  moet  lasttog  Impact 
on  the  competitiveness  of  soybean*  i^^^]^ 
markets  will  be  the   international  currency 

•'^¥S7evtJuatlon  of  the  VS.  dollar  lowered 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  VB.  soybeans  to 
*t^^of  many  foreign  currencl«^  ^^^ 
was  reduced  most  for  Japan  and  the  Euro 
pean  Communlty-whlch  together  take  66 
bercent  of  total  US.  soybean  exports,  oonse- 
huently.  soybeans  should  have  an  even  better 
S«tltlve  position  to  these  markets  to  the 

^''ufi'soybean  exports  had  a  good  year  to 
the  EC.  which  took  almoet  40  percent  of 
total  shipments  to  FY  1973.  The  volume  of 
shipments  (168,708,000  bushels)  ^'"JfP  ^ 
percent,  while  the  average  prlce  per  bushel 
ku»  gatoed  (up  to  $3.20  per  bushel K  conse- 
quently, the  total  value  of  soybean  exports 
to  the  EC  gatoed  by  16  percent  over  the  pre- 

''•^to  «ie  KO.  the  Netherlande  wasthe 
le,uUBg  market  for  V3.  soybean.  Toti^ 
^S  rose  by  over  18  million  bushrt.-^ 
36  D€»cent— a  gato  nearly  equal  to  the  gato 
"  Se»C  as  a  whole.  P«^  of  this  eubstantUl 
gato  reflect,  the  tocreaeed  use  of  this  coun- 
try as  a  transshipment  potot  for  VB.  epy- 
SLUT  deirttoed  for  other  BC  «^triM. 
SmaUer  tocrea^e  to  Import,  by  West  0«- 
numy.  Italy,  and  France  more  thM^  offMt 
the  e-mllllon-bushel  decltoe  to  direct  ship- 
ment, to  Belgium-Luxembourg. 

Japan,  the  second  largert  market  ^or  TT.S. 
soybMms.  took  about  35  percent  of  total  ex- 
port, to  FY  1972.  The  volume  of  shipment. 
(110J33.000  busheU)  was  up  9  percent  over 
toe  S^vtous  year.  Most  of  this  gain  «^e 
J^nidlately  before  and  after  the  UB.  dock 
Btrlkea.  as  precautionary  or  catch-up  pur- 

''^jSn*-  toiporten  delayed  purchase,  un- 
til thewcond  haU  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  order 
to  take  advantage  ot  the  i8-percent  currency 
adjustment  (completed  on  December  18. 
1971) .  and  the  trade  Uberallzatltm  "^^f^^ 
moved  the  Japanese  2l-cent-per-buahel  duty 
on  soybeans  (April  1,  1973> . 

SpiOn.  the  third  largest  market  for  US. 
soybMm.  (after  the  BC  and  Ja^)  h^da 
SSSSTgrowth  rate  ;ln  it.  soybewx  Jmp«* 
SulrwnSit.  to  FY  1973.  A  drought  to  FY 
1971  reduced  pasture  and  led  ^  aoMrterated 
ilauKhter  of  red  meat  animal..  Pasture  W»» 
more  plentmu  to  FY  1973.  anlmalnnmbMe 
•were  lower  and  poultry  ppodnctton  8i»«- 
wied.  Nevertheless,  the  vtrtume  of  Spate's 
import,  of  U.8.  soybeans  rose  3  percent,  to 
89X9.999  butfuels. 

Three  of  >he  four  EC  applicant.— the 
United  Ktogdwn.  Denmark,  and  Norway — are 
alK>  important  market,  for  VB.  soybeans. 


ShlpmenU  to  the  United  Klnglcn 
drooped  30  percent  to  FT  1»7».  down  to  U 
mmion  bushel*.  Several  factors  oootrU>ute« 
to  thU  reduction:  Tbe  poultry  Industry  «■ 
stlU  recovering  frron  the  Hewoartle  dlMsn 
epidemic  of  1970-71;  eKepttonaUy  favorable 
oastuxe  condUlon.  reduced  catUe  feed  re- 
mjoraments;  and  Import*  of  rapeseed  and 
rapeseed  meal  were  up  89  and  60  percent  la 
FY  1971  over  1970. 

Some  of  the  decltoe  to  direct  shipment, 
to  the  United  Ktogdom  was  offset  by  trans- 
shipments  through  the  Netherlands.  Proe- 
pact,  for  the  comtog  mcwiths  are  brighter  ts 
new  crushing  capacity,  geared  almoet  ei- 
cluslvely  to  soybeans,  comes  toto  operation 
and   a.  the  poultry   todustry  conttouee  to 

recover.  ^  .      .__,.      . 

Soybean  shipment,  to  Denmark  declined 
by  9  percent  In  FY  1972.  down  to  18  J  mUllon 
bushels;  however,  soybean  meal  shipments 
rose  45  percent  to  109,000  •hort  tons.  If  msti 
is  figured  on  a  soybean  equivalent  basis,  tten 
total  soybean  shipment,  declined  by  less  than 

^e  principal  reason  for  thl.  decline  to 
XJB  soybean  shipments  was  increased  com- 
petition from  rapeseed  and  rapeseed  meal 
(both  domestlcaUy  produced  and  Imported) . 
Danish  spring  rapeseed  are*  and  production 
more  than  doubled  between  1970^md  1971. 
At  the  same  time.  Import,  of  rapeseed  and 
rapeseed  meal  roee  by  80  and  46  percent,  je- 

'^'ShSigh  U.8.  export.  t»  Norway  roee  wOy 
1  percent  in  FY  1973  (to  7.7  mlUlon  buaheU). 
the  outlook  for  the  future  Is  good:  8oyw«n 
crushing  capacity  Is  now  being  doubled. 

In  other  major  markets  for  U.S.  soybsM 
exDorts  the  FY  1972  export  record  was  mixed. 
Bxporti.  to  Taiwan  expanded  by  13  percent  to 
volume  (to  33,650.000  bushels) .  which  yalne 
row  by  16  percent.  Soybean  rt^lpnaent.  to 
Canada  declined  by  17  percent  and  export,  of 
soybean  meal  were  down  by  10  percent— *»- 
fl«w5ttog  decreased  transhipments  and  to- 
creaMd  utUlzaUon  of  domestically  produced 
rapeseed.  U.S.  soybean  exports  to  Israel  were 

*^  The°touil  volume  of  fiscal  1972  soybean  oU 
rtilpment.  was  1.6«a  billion  pounds  13  per- 
cent lee.  than  the  preTton.  T*^  *«^.-?^ 
ever,  the  total  oU  eqTilvalent  of  U.8.  exports 
of  soybean,  and  wybean  oil  was  do^°°2 
3  percent  due  to  the  IncreaM  In  exports  of 

""'Moot  of  the  aiO-mUllon-pound  decUne  to 
soybean  oU  export,  occurred  »«<»«  Jff  ™*- 
jor  foreign  recipient..  Yugoslsvl*.  which  *- 
the  second  largert  market  for  VB.  soybe» 
oU  to  FY  1971.  reduced  It.  pur«h««  by  M 
percent,  or  86  million  pounds,  as  a  result 
of  b«lance-of-payments  dlfnculUee. 

Combined  soybean  rtl  export,  to  todU 
and  Pakistan  were  lower  by  another  73  mU- 
llon pounds.  Following  the  disruption  of  tM 
indo-Paklstanl  War.  Pi.  «?v«^f?^^^ 
India  ceased.  Althougji  Pakistan  (fon^T 
west  Pakistan)  may  s^n"  day  be  -j";^; 
clent  to  vegetable  oU.  Bangladwh  (f«>^^ 
East  Paklrtan)   will  oootlnue  to  be  an  oU 

deficit  country  by  a  'nit«**°"^°^ff»^^fSd 
tag  the  lart  half  of  fiscal  1973.  the  United 
^te.  provided  Bangladeah  with  78  mlUlon 
pounds  of  oil  as  an  emwgency  relief  n>«»f^^ 

Other   important   ""kets   wtoere   iJ»We 
declines  oocxirred  were  Isrart.  Egypt,  and  w 
wan   Tunisia  and  Morocco,  both  majw  "»- 
porters  of  U.S.   oil,  matotalned  theUr  pur- 
Sases  at  about  the  previous  years  level. 
Au  UJB.  rtMUMtm  Ttixrvm  *»o*>;^_J°l' 

■CANS  To  Ujox  Wow*  Uamxxt  Owoerw- 


(AMlstant  Secietanr  <?»n«»l  **•  *Ti±!!!! 
■■ildiwwen  bUnselTtottd.  important  IsMe— 
•nd  reetates  VB.  oppoeltlon  to  an  tot«- 
national  oils  agreemwit— to  a  speech  before 
the  National  Soybean  Processors  Associa- 
tion August  31.  1973) 
This  ts  a  partlcularty  dynamic  period  for 

the  farm  Industrtee. 
on  July  8.  the  Unltsd  SUte.  completed  an 


,— ement  with  the  80T»rt  ^^"oo  for  tte  sale 
^f^Tw  $760  mlllton  to  wtMat  sad  feed- 
—alns  over  a  »-ye«»  peslo*-  .^ 

%tUiln  Uttte  more  than  a  month  it  wa. 
.JS^Uiat  the  Boftata  had  already  m^ie 
^iJTo*  gram  e.ce«lto«  that  entire 
&.Tear  commitment. 

Amajor  commercial  sale  of  soybean,  has 
K««i  made  to  the  Bovtet  Union— U»e  flrst 
^^t^  of  VB.  beso.  by  --h.  S"^^'^ 
19»-«fl.  The  quanUty  ha.  been  tmofflclaUy 
ertimated  at  1  million  tons.  .,^,«, 

There  ha.  aUo  ^  eeo  a  small  but  signifi- 
cant sale  at  Unseed  oU  to  the  People's  Re- 
oubllc  of  China. 

Each  of  these  development.  U  a  reflection 
of  major  efforts  by  the  United  States  to  open 
UP  trade  and  other  relattonahlpe  with  two 
limense  eountrle.  comprlstag  one-fifth  of 
the  world's  land  area  and  38  percent  of  the 
world's  people.  Tbe  eucoee.  growing  out  of 
tbsee  efforts  can  have  enormous  conse- 
quences for  world  peace  and  stabUlty  In 
years  to  come. 

Aside  from  this,  tbm*  Mies  are  an  immedl- 
tt-  contribution  to  farm  tocome,  to  the  r»a- 
ttonal  economy,  and  to  the  Nation's  trade 
portion.  In  the  12  month,  that  began  July 
iwe  seem  very  likely  to  exceed  the  record 
exports  of  the  year  Just  completed.  We  ar- 
almoet  certato  to  expand  the  favorable  bal- 
ance to  our  agTlcult«iral  trade,  which  was 
over  S3  bUllon  to  1971-73. 

As  for  returns  to  farmers,  net  Income  to 
this  calendar  year  wlU  be  at  an  alltlme  record 
with  a  rtae  of  around  83  billion  over  last 
jear.  Soybean  Inccane  Is  a  major  part  of  this 
growth;  we  now  ertlmate  the  ralue  of  the 
1973  soybean  crop  at  $4  billion — compared 
with  $3.4  bUllon  to  1967  and  1968. 

With  an  of  these  favorable  signs  to  the 
soybean  picture,  a  questton  we  might  well 
consider  Is  why  there  1.  not  more  of  an  ex- 
pansion to  soybean  acreage — and  what  can 
bo  done  about  it. 

The  August  crop  report  todlcates  a  soy- 
bean planting  this  year  of  46.8  million  acres 
for  harvest — compared  with  43.8  million 
acres  harveeted  last  year.  It  1.  eetlmated 
that  this  acreage  would  give  u.  a  crop  of 
1.270  mUllon  bushels — an  tocrease  of  9  per- 
c«it  or  about  100  million  bushels  over  the 
1971  crop.  Moreover,  this  increasef.  supply  1* 
asttmated  to  be  produced  and  sold  with  no 
adverse  effect  on  soybean  prices  and  with  a 
further  improvement  to  the  tocomes  of  soy- 
bean growers. 

This  tocrease  of  100  million  bushels  would 
conttoue  the  upward  trend  in  soybean  pro- 
duction that  has  been  going  on,  almost  with- 
out mterruptlon.  for  two  decades.  But  given 
Uie  world  situation,  and  the  current  growth 
in  demand,  an  increase  of  100  million  bush- 
els Is  certainly  modest;  It  would  seem  to 
fall  short  of  the  marketing  opportunity  now 
ahead  of  us. 

In  the  past  3  years,  due  to  policy  changes 
Including  the  1970  farm  act.  there  ha.  been 
a  definite  move  toward  permitting  the  market 
to  operate  more  freely  In  agriculture.  As  a 
result,  we  now  see  substantial  adjustment. 
taking  place  In  cropping  patterns. 

Some  of  these  shifts  affect  soybeans.  Under 
the  old  programs  many  grato  and  cotton 
farmers,  restricted  in  their  planttogs.  were 
able  to  plant  soybeans  as  a  substitute  crop — 
a  fortunate  thing  for  them  that  soybean. 
were  an  adaptable  crop  that  served  an  ex- 
panding need.  This  year,  some  of  these 
farmers  are  returning  to  grato  and  cotton 
while  others  are  expanding  their  plantings 
of  soybeans.  On  the  whole,  this  Ls  a  healthy 
adjustment. 

This  being  true,  we  hestltate  to  put  toto 
effect  program  gimmicks  that  would  arti- 
ficially encourage  the  production  of  soy- 
beans. Clearly,  however,  we  have  a  marfcsttog 
opporttmlty  to  ship  more  soybeans  and 
utniae  more  beans  than  we  will  evidently 
produce  this  year,  even  with  the  100-mll- 
Ilon-bushel  tocrease. 


This  raises  the  quertlon:  Should  we  con- 
sider meaa.  of  enoooraglnc  a  more  rapid  ex- 
pansion to  eoytoean  acreage  that  we  have 
been  getting  to  recent  years.  If  so.  how? 

Thl.  U  a  quesUon  that  U  not  easily  an- 
swered. Yet  theee  1.  a  tremendou.  oppor- 
tunity for  the  soybean  production  and  proe- 
eulng  indurtrtee — and  we  need  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  It.  We  must  think  through  ways 
to  stimulate  additional  production  without 
depressing  prices  to  farmers. 

With  60  million  to  63  mlUion  seres  betog 
Idled  under  Qovemment  programs,  we  are 
not  getung  sufficient  acreage  planted  to  K>y- 
beans.  To  the  extent  that  Government  may 
have  slowed  soybean  .xpanalon,  by  releasing 
other  crops  from  their  straltjacket.  the  Qov- 
emment may  have  an  obligation  to  adjiist 
it.  program  to  help  get  more  soybean  acres. 
There  1*  another  sertou.  matter — the  world 
sltiiatlon  for  oils  and  some  of  the  iMue.  be- 
ing raised  as  other  countries  become  oon- 
cemed  about  overproduction  of  oU  crops. 

World  production  of  oil*  and  fats  has  been 
forecast  at  a  record  43.9  mUllon  metric  tons 
In  1973.  due  to  foreign  producers'  response 
to  above-average  prices  fc*  vegetable  oil*  to 
1969  through  1971.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the 
Increase  seems  to  be  to  edible  oUs,  with  a 
large  expansion  to  palm  oil  and  coconut  oil. 
Brazilian  soybeans.  West  African  peanuto. 
and  the  sunflowerseed  crop.  In  a  half  doaen 
countries.  A  modest  Increaw  to  cottonseed 
and  large  rapeseed  acreage  in  Canada  and 
the  European  Ocanmunlty  last  year  added  to 

supplies.  

This  aU  adds  up  In  1973  to  a  world  export 
avaUablllty  larger  than  the  Increaee  to  world 
demand.  Tentatively,  we  believe  that  a 
similar  sltuatlcm  will  prevaU  to  1978.  with 
export  suppUee  exceeding  Import  demand. 
but  probably  by  a  narrower  margto.  It 
appears  that  much  of  this  tocrease  may  al- 
ready have  been  discounted  to  the  market 
place. 

In  the  next  few  months,  we  beUere  that 
Import  competition  for  foreign  coconut  and 
palm  oUs  here  in  the  United  States  may 
taper  off.  This  respite  would  be  only  tem- 
porary, however,  with  the  long-term  trend 
conttoulng  to  be  one  of  expanding  palm  and 
coconut  oil  production  abroad. 

There  I.  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
the  growth  In  palm  oil  productton  and  some 
other  oU  crope.  This  has  the  potential  for 
a  really  burdensome  world  supply  sttuatkm. 
and  It  is  Important  that  all  of  us,  through 
our  totematlonal  organization*,  encourage 
our  colleagues  to  other  countries  to  gear 
their  production  to  real  markets.  Otherwise, 
their  taveetments  will  be  loet.  and  thetr  de- 
velopment hope*  dlaappototed.  The  palm, 
since  It  is  strictly  an  oil  crop.  Is  going  to 
be  up  against  Increasing  competition  from 
thoee  oils  that  are  byproducts  of  the  burgeon- 
tag  proteto  todufftry  all  over  the  world. 

Here  to  the  United  States,  we  conttoue 
to  have  marketing  problem,  with  K»ybean 
oU.  and  as  In  recent  years,  we  can  expect 
that  P.L.  480  win  continue  to  be  an  Important 
mechanism  for  the  export  of  this  product. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  continuing 
to  facQttate  the  movement  of  soybean  oU 
under  both  Title  I  and  Title  n. 

m  fiscal  1909-70.  we  exported  788  mUllon 
poonds  of  oU  under  PI.  480,  representing  8 
percent  of  total  shipments  at  aU  conunodl- 
tles  under  the  two  title..  Shipment,  under 
Titles  I  and  n  grew  to  861  minion  pounds  In 
1970-71  and  878  mnilon  pounds  to  1971-73 
and  to  both  yean  soybean  oU  scooantsd 
for  orer  11  percent  of  all  Pi.  480  oommodl- 
tlea. 

It  appears  Vkuly  that  there  wtn  be  addi- 
tional tacresses  to  export,  of  soybean  oil 
under  Tltlee  I  and  n  to  the  current  fl«al 
year  and  on  Into  next  year. 

With  Increaetog  concern  betog  felt  over 
particular  surplus  problems  to  certato  coun- 
trlee.  we  are  once  again  beginning  to  en- 
counter the  old  proposal  that  trade  to  eils 


be  organised  by  mean,  of  an  toteraattooal 
oUs  agraemant.  Mort  recently,  the  propoaal 

came  up  to  the  foreign  trade  section  of  the 
European  OommlMton. 

The  French  represeaUttve  ra»»d  t»»  Issae 
with  a  statement  to  ttoe  efteot  that,  not- 
wlthstandtof  the  views  of  the  TTnlted  State, 
and  the  SoTlet  Union,  there  exist  real  and 
overrldtog  reawms  why  an  totematlonal 
agreement  should  be  ertaWlshed.  Such  an 
agreement,  he  said,  would  protect  the  pro- 
ducers of  peanuts  and  other  oilseeds 
produced  to  poorer  oountrlea. 

This  Issue  has  been  qnlasosnt  for  the  last 
year  or  two,  mort  nsttoos  ssanttng  to  leoog- 
niae  that  the  oU  and  meal  trade  Is  so 
complex  as  to  make  an  international  agree- 
ment unworkahU.  But  the  new  statement, 
raised  to  the  EC  Onimlsslon.  pose,  some  new 
and  Interesting  questions — ^the  views  of  the 
United  States  and  the  BoTlrt  Union,  for 
example. 

The  United  States  does  not  want  to  have 
Its  soybean  opportunities  limited  by  an  agree- 
ment anoeattog  wortd  markets.  The  Soviet 
Union  does  not  want  to  have  It.  sunflower- 
seed  oil  outlets  limned  by  rach  an  agree- 
ment. .    . 

The  United  States  ha*  an  toterert  to  brtog - 
Ing  tbe  Sovtet  Unton.  and  China  as  well,  toto 
the  totematlonal  dialogue  affecting  faU  and 
oUs.  Both  of  thoee  countries  are  or  have  been 
important  factors  to  oilseed  production  and 
trade.  Both  have  made  recent  purchaaee  to 
the  United  Statee— eoybeans  to  the  case  of 
the  Bovteta  and  linseed  oQ  to  the  case  of  the 

Chtoeae.  ,^, 

Kay  I  say.  to  the  strongert  terms  poe«bie. 
that  the  United  States  position  lemaine  un- 
<dianged  with  respect  to  any  totematlonal 
oOs  agreement?  We  are  stm  sgalnrt  It.  Our 
view  Is  that  soybeans  are  a  growth  Industry, 
and  we  do  not  favor  any  agreement  that 
would  force  the  trade  to  soybejUM.  meal,  or 
oil  Into  some  predetermined  pattern. 

With  the  growing  need  for  proteins  and 
oils,  as  the  world's  people  look  to  ta«)roved 
diets,  ths  world  nUssirt  industry  should  be 
tp^tTiiHT^g  In  ei5>anst»e  term*.  It  should  direct 
Its  efforU  toward  buUdtog  markets  rather 
than  creating  a  structure  that  would  arti- 
ficially restrict  trade  by  some  form  of  mar- 
iDBt  aUocatkm.  Hiat  U  the  VB.  view. 

Retumtog  to  the  Sovlrt  pupt**M  of  VB. 
soybe&m.  I  would  empbaaJee  that  this  de- 
velopment. whUe  It  no  doubt  reflecU  tenapo- 
rary  crop  conditions,  also  reflects  longer  term 
Soviet  goals  to  livestock  and  poultry  pro- 
duction. So  this  purchase  nuiy  weU  have 
longer  term  implications,  which  we  should 
take  toto  account  as  we  plan  future  soybean 
productton.  We  need  an  expanded  dlatogue 
with  our  new  soybean  customers  to  help  un- 
derstand   their    needs    and    to    adjust    our 

■nppltas. 

The  goal  of  the  Soviet."  current  &-year  plan 
U  to  IncreaM  the  proteto  to  RuasUua  con- 
sumer dleU  by  38  percent  Secretary  Karl 
Butz.  to  talks  with  the  Soviets  both  here  and 
in  Moscow,  repeatedly  emphasised  that  the 
United  States  ha.  the  capacity  and  the  abU- 
ity  to  help  the  Buaelan  people  meet  that 
goal  through  oommsrelal  sales  of  UB.  feed- 
stuff.. . 

Not  long  ago.  to  a  oonveraatloo  with  the 
Soviet  Agricultural  Attach*  to  Washington. 
I  mentioned  that  at  some  potot  we  would 
iteed  a  reoognkable  signal  that  bis  country 
wa.  to  fact  eertoualy  interested  to  buying 
VB.  soybeans.  Once  »u*  a  signal  came  to 
OS,  we  would  be  able  to  tskke  account  of  that 
market  to  planning  productlrim  here  to  the 
United  States. 

It  wo\ild  appear  that  we  now  have  each  a 
.ign  and  a  tai«lbl«  one  In  tte  cash  pur^aee 
trf  a  staable  qvwnttty  oi  soybesais.  It  ssasos 
reaaonable  to  suppose  l*at.  as  the  Sovelts 
expand  llvwtock  an*  poultry  prodaetlon. 
their  awareneea  oi  the  »atas  of  proteto  sup- 
y,^-»..^f  will  liHisBsri  Tbay  wm  beeome  more 
sensKlY*  to  the  oootrttoutlon  soybean  neeal 
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c*n  make  In  tx>c«tlng  efficiency  and  extend- 
ing abort  grain  lupplles. 

The  Soviet  market  U  ot  courae  only  one 
element  In  the  growth  of  our  export  oppor- 
tunltlM.  And  export  growth  la  only  one 
•lament  In  our  need  for  additional  aoy- 
beana.  aa  the  demand  for  meat  and  other 
livestock  producta  expands  here  aa  well  aa  in 
other  countries.  These  opiwrtunltlea  being 
what  they  are,  there  would  aeem  to  be  a 
certain  Inconsistency  In  a  failure  to  produce 
enough  soybeans,  while  at  the  same  time 
holding  out  of  production  a  large  number  of     ply  to  these  questions. 


3.  How  many  letters  oppoeed  termination 
of  the  excess  property  program  for  grantees? 

4.  How  many  letters  supported  termina- 
tion of  the  aae  of  OSA  supply  sources  by 
grantees? 

6.  How  many  letters  opposed  termination 
of  the  use  of  OSA  supply  sources  by  grant- 
a«e? 

e.  What  procedure  will  be  used  by  OSA  m 


Pathos,    LirxLT    Zxajuwam    Shabx    Ssauim 
AcnoMa  OF  School  PmaiciPAL 
(By  Elmer  M.  Ja«kson.  Jr.) 
At  least  one  Anne  Arundel  County  School 
principal  plans  drastic  aetlob  and  prosecudon 
for  those  who  damage  school  property.  As  Um 
official  also  reflects  on  aeveral  unusual  ia- 
oldenU  In  his  life. 

George  Surgeon,  principal  of  Brooklyn  Park 


making  Its  final   decision  on   the  proposed     Elementary  School  has  notified  parents,  and 
rule  change?  Please  outline  in  detail. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  your  prompt  re- 


acres  that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose 
This  la  the  chaUenge  we  have  before  us — 
farmers.  Industry,  and  Oovemment — as  we 
plan  for  1973. 


Sincerely, 


WU.TXa    F.    MONDAUI. 


OSA  QRANTKE  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tbe  Record  some  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  OeneraJ  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  correspondence  concerns  the  pro- 
posed discontinuation  of  the  excess 
property  program  and  OSA  supply  privi- 
leges for  recipients  of  Federal  grants. 

Earlier  this  year  OSA  announced  in 
the  Federal  Register  Its  Intention  to  ter- 
minate these  programs.  Interested  par- 
ties were  given  until  the  end  of 
June  to  comment  on  the  proposed  rule 
change.  Later,  after  I  had  made  a  legis- 
lative attempt  to  stave  off  termination 
of  the  programs;  and  after  vocational 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  anti- 
poverty  agencies  and  other  affected  par- 
ties began  to  express  their  opposition, 
OSA  extended  the  period  for  receiving 
comments  to  the  end  of  July. 

I  and  22  other  Senators  have  expressed 
to  OSA  our  concern  that  policy  was  be- 
ing made  on  these  programs  without  the 
consultation  of  Congress  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  complete  factual  information. 
In  addition.  I  have  introduced  S.  3882, 
which  would  continue  the  excess  prop- 
erty program,  and  S.  3887.  which  pro- 
vides for  a  study  of  the  OSA  supply 
program  for  grantees  by  the  a«ieral 
Accounting  OfBce. 

On  July  31,  I  wrote  to  OSA  request- 
ing an  accounting  of  the  number  of  let- 
ters received  on  the  grantee  programs, 
and  a  breakdown  of  the  positions  taken 
by  the  correspondents. 

I  particularly  Invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  overwhelming  response 
In  favor  of  continuing  the  excess  prop- 
erty program.  OSA  reports  that  1,444  let- 
ters evaluated  as  of  August  28  favored 
continuing  the  program;  only  104  rec- 
ommended the  excess  property  program 
be  terminated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th**  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Jttlt  31,   1972. 
Hon.   Rod  KkBoca, 

Acting  Aiminiatrator .  OtneriU  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Wathington,  DC. 
Okas  Mb.  Kasoca:  I  am  attempting  to  keep 


Unitxd  States  or  AifxiucA,  Qxn- 

XXAL     SZBVICXS     ADMirnSTXATlON, 

Washington,  DO.,  August  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Waltxs  p.  Mokdai*, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatob  Mondali:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  31.  1972,  requesting  up- 
to-date  information  on  tbe  propoeed  discon- 
tinuance of  the  General  Servlceo  Adminis- 
tration (OSA)   grantee  program. 

As  the  tabulation  and  evaluation  of  re- 
sponses from  interested  persons  Is  still  In 
process,  the  following  information  will,  of 
necessity,  be  subject  to  change  at  a  later 
date. 

As  of  August  21.  1972,  we  received  approx- 
'  imately  3,660  letters  in  response  to  our  re- 
quest for  comments  from  interested  persons. 
Of  the  2,617  responses  evaluated  to  date,  tbe 
tabulation  of  positions  expressed  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

104  recommend  discontinuing  the  excess 
program; 

1,444  recommend  continuing  the  excess 
program; 

647  recommend  discontinuing  the  use  of 
OSA  supply  sources;  and 

422  recommend  continuing  the  vise  of 
OSA  supply  sources. 

Evaluation  of  these  responses  will  provide 
a  basis  for  weighing  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal and  permit  the  exercise  of  proper  Judg- 
ment in  this  matter.  When  a  decision  \a 
reached.  It  wUl  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

We  trust  this  mformation  will  bring  you 
up  to  date  on  the  proposal  to  discontinue 
the  grantee  program. 
Sincerely. 

AKTHxm  F.  Sa»«pson, 
Acting  Administrator. 


THE   PROPER   EDUCATION   OP  OUR 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  nothing 
is  more  vital  to  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try than  the  proper  education  of  our 
children.  Yet  nothing  is  more  elusive  if 
it  Is  not  administered  with  a  combination 
of  wisdom,  knowledge,  love,  discipline, 
and  consistency. 

George  Surgeon,  the  principal  of  the 
Brooklyn  Park  Elementary  School  in 
Anne  Arundel  County.  Md.,  imderstands 
this.  Earlier  this  year  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  Brooklyn  Park  Elementary 
School  and  observe  how  much  patience 
and  skill  he  brings  to  his  Job.  Happily. 


those  residents  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Mor- 
gan Road  and  14th  aventis,  Brooklyn  Park, 
that  "If  by  chanee  you  ST«r  see  anybody 
vandalizing  or  mistreating  either  the  old 
and,  or  new  Brooklyn  Park  School,  or  thali 
grounds  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  If  yon 
would  caU  one  or  more  of  the  telq>hoD« 
numbers  llstad  below  for  action." 

The  principal  lists  the  telephone  os  tbs 
Anne  Arundel  County  Police,  the  Maryland 
State  Police,  himself  and  Frank  Klucsynakl, 
school  custodian  as  people  who  would  be  oon- 
tacted  If  unauthorized  penona  are  seen 
breaking  In  or  damaging  scho<d  property. 

Continuing  further  Surgeon  says  most  em- 
phatically: 

"I  guarantee  each  and  every  one  of  you 
that  as  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Brooklyn 
Park  Eaementary  Schocd  that  If  any  one 
whomsoever  commit  any  act  of  vandalism  or 
thievery  upon  either  the  old  or  new  Brooklyn 
Park  Elementary  School  that  I  shall  per- 
sonally swear  out  a  warrant  for  the  culprit 
or  culprits  for  "destruction  of  pubUc  prop- 
erty" and  that  I  shall  pursue  the  case  In 
court  until  the  culprit  or  ciUprlts  Is/tie 
deemed  either  guilty  or  Innocent  at  all 
charges.  We  wUl  have  action. 

"I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  pennlsslveoMs 
which  allows  "meanness"  and  the  use  the 
taxpayers  hard  earned  dollan  for  an  act  of 
needless  foUy.  I  seek  your  help  In  putting 
an  end  to  all  "vandalism  and  thievery"  in 
the  Brooklyn  Park  Community. 

"This  Is  your  Brooklyn  Park  Elementary 
School.  This  la  your  Brooklyn  Park  Com- 
munity. It  is  the  moral  obligation  of  eaob 
and  every  one  of  us  to  pat  an  end  (wce  and 
for  all  to  the  "foolish,  asinine  permlaslveneaa" 
which  abundantly  abounds  In  our  society  of 
today. 

"Let's  have  some  action  for  the  betterment 
of  our  community." 

Surgeon  la  an  unbelievable  principal  In 
many  respects.  A  large  man  and  athlete  of 
note  m  high  school  and  coUege,  then  a  coach, 
Surgeon  has  developed  Into  a  phlloeopher 
with  strong  determination  and  a  heavy  hand 
when  wrong  Is  conunltted,  in  addition  to 
his  administrative  duties  in  the  school. 

Spending  long  hours  at  tbe  school,  and 
often  far  into  the  night  Surgeon  can  relate 
some  unusual  experiences. 

One  time  he  heard  a  noise  on  tbe  roof  of 
the  school,  and  investigating,  found  a  youth 
there  for  purposes  unknown.  He  grabbed  the 
boy  gave  him  a  good  shaking  and  sent  him 
home  saying:  "Tell  your  mother  and  father 
I  will  be  in  my  office  until  noon  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  a  visit  from  them."  They 
didn't  appear  but  the  boy's  behavior  was 
exemplary  later. 

After  much  money  had  been  spent  on  sod- 
ding the  terrace  around  the  school  and  Sur- 
geon was  proud  of  the  outcome,  he  saw  a 
youth  on  a  motorcycle  riding  up  and  down 
the  hill  tearing  the  sod  loose.  He  rushed  out, 
pvifihed  the  boy  aside,  and  confiscated  the 
motorcycle  as  the  lad  protested  loudly.  "Oo 
homie  and  tell  yovir  parents  exactly  what  hap- 
pened" he  said  "and  when  the  sod  is  put 


^  -.  ^         ^x.      others  have  also  noted  this.  On  Septem-     , — —  

oompletely  Informed  and  up  to  date  on  the  Anindel  Times  carried      back  In  place  and  you  promise  never  to  ride 

propoeed    termination   of   the  _ellglbUlty  of     ^er  7.  the  Anne  Anmdel  JR^^^  ^^^^  ^^  P  you  can  have  the  motorcycle 


grantees  for  excess  properly  and  OSA  supply 
•ourcee. 

Por  thU  reason,  I  raqtieit  that  you  provide 
me  with  the  following  information: 

1.  How  many  letter*  have  been  received  in 
reeponae  to  the  OSA  request  for  commenU 
on  tbe  propoMd  rule  change? 

a.  Bow  many  lattara  cupportad  termination 
of  the  ezoeM  property  program  for  grantees? 


an  article  by  Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr.,  about 
Mr.  Surgeon  which  I  would  heartily  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I,  therefore,  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as,  follows: 


again  you 
back,  otherwise  you  can  go  to  the  police  and 
we  can  discuss  the  whole  matter  In  court." 
Repairs  were  made  and  the  motorcycle  never 
reappeared. 

In  another  Incident,  Surgeon  was  In  the 
dark  basement  of  the  school  one  night  when 
he  heard  a  noise.  Soon  a  kid  mashed  out  tbe 
window  and  slid  down  Inside  the  room  where 


Bunteon  grabbed  him  and  scared  him  half 
to  death  He  told  the  boy  to  go  home  but 
that  at  12  noon  the  next  day  he  would  expect 
wm  to  be  slttmg  on  the  front  porch  with 
,  $10  bUl  in  his  hand  to  pay  for  the  glaas 
md  the  cost  ot  replacing  It. 

The  next  day  Surgeon  sat  In  hla  car,  around 
the  comer  from  the  boy's  home  for  a  few 
nUnutee  untU  it  was  exacUy  iwxm.  Then  he 
(jrove  to  the  youth's  house  and  noted  the 
ehUd  sitting  on  the  porch.  As  aoon  as  he 
MW  Surgeon  he  ran  to  the  car  and  gave  Mm 
not  a  »10  blU  but  $10  in  change.  The  boy 
became  a  model  child  m  the  echool  and  said 
he  would  never  ever  again  commit  a  mis- 

Surgeon  believes  spanking  has  a  fine  effect 
on  B  child  and  U  among  the  spanking  prln- 
cloals  of  the  county  school  system. 

Children,  he  opines,  are  ashamed  of  having 
U  known  that  they  were  spanked  and  will  be 
very  good   m   the   future   to  avoid   another 
gMsion  and  further  kidding  by  school  mates. 
One  time  after  talking  with  a  lad  about 
bis  misconduct  Surgeon  got  around  to  the 
duty  of  spanking  the  chUd  and  swatted  hU 
rear  end  a  couple  of  times  and  tears  ran  from 
the  chUd's  eyes  as  he  turned  his  head  and 
gild    "Mr.  Surgeon,  I  love  you."  The  principal 
admits  his  heart  melted  and  words  ended 
the  session  that  day.  On  another  occasion 
Surgeon  was  all  dressed  up  in  yeUow  linen 
pants  when  a  teacher  deemed  it  necessary 
for  him  to  spank  a  first  grade  chUd.  After 
hearing  the  circumstances  he  turned  the  lad 
over  his  knees  and  gave  him  a  not  so  hard 
wack.  The  child  began  crying  and  at  the  same 
time  Surgeon  felt  something  warm  on  his 
knees.  With  the  second  spank  Burgeon  felt 
even  warmer  and  after  the  third  smack  Sur- 
geon became  aware  he  was  getting  wet.  The 
child  had  thoroughly  soaked  Surgeon's  trous- 
ers, and  on  this  occasion  the  laugh  was  aa 
tbe  principal. 

Surgeon  tries  to  know  the  first  names  of 
every  chUd  m  hU  school,  a  building  that  the 
federal  government  considers  unBurpaased  in 
the  nation  today.  Surgeon  refers  to  it  as  his 
castle. 

Surgeon  greets  many  of  the  pupils  each 
morning  when  they  arrive  at  school,  sees 
them  in  the  corridors  where  he  spends  hU 
lunch  hour,  and  overaU  his  school  sustains 
lees  damage  than  most  any  other  school  in 
Anne  Arundel  County.  This  is  a  tribute  to 
Surgeon  and  the  respect  and  popularity  he 
enjoys  with  his  pupUs.  Children  have  great 
pride  in  their  school. 

More  gentle  than  severe  for  a  large  man 
Surgeon  does  many  things  with  the  chUdren 
like  going  on  bus  trips  with  groups,  and 
congratulating  those  who  help  around  the 
school,  and  who  excel,  or  try  hard  at  their 
endeavors. 

The  hard  way  to  attract  a  PTA  member  Is 
told  by  Surgeon : 

One  day  a  husky  father  arrived  at  the  prin- 
cipal's office  and  blurted  out  with  consider- 
able feeling:  "Im  going  to  whip  the  daylight 
out  of  you?" 

A  bK  surprised  Surgeon  rocked  back  In  his 
chair  and  said :  "This  is  interesting,  but  first 
let  me  say  we  ought  to  settle  the  matter  right 
now.  We  can  go  to  a  private  section  of  the 
gym.  And  we  ought  decide  before  we  go  there 
that  only  one  of  us  will  walk  out.  The  other 
will  be  on  a  stretcher. 

"I  predict  I  will  be  the  one  who  will  walk 
out  and  that  you  will  be  carried  out.  You 
being  the  challenger  can  have  your  choice  of 
bare  knuckles  or  boxing  gloves." 

The  parent  began  stuttering  as  Surgeon 
continued :  "You  can  throw  the  first  blow  and 
then  I  will  have  the  excuse  to  wrack  you  up. 
I  think  you  wlU  feel  that  a  b\izz  saw  has  gone 
tip  your  back  and  come  down  your  front. 
Come  now  lets  go  to  tbe  gym  and  settle  yotir 
grievance."  Surgeon  stood  up  and  headed  for 
the  door. 

OreaUy  deflated  the  father  said:  "Now  hold 
on,  there  Is  zxo  use  In  being  too  excited  about 


this  matter."  To  this  Suzgeon  said  "you  came 
in  here  threatening  me  and  If  you  are  going 
to  whip  me  I  want  to  get  It  over  with  so  1 
won't  go  to  sleep  tonight  worrying  about 
someone  beating  me  up  tomorrow." 

Slowly  the  man  worked  out  of  the  original 
discussion,  said  be  would  like  to  Join  the 
PTA  of  the  school,  and  Surgeon  signed  hUn 
up.  The  two  men  shocA  hands  at  the  end  of 
their  conversation. 

•Today  this  man  Is  one  of  my  beet  friends" 
said  Surgeon.  He  never  missed  a  PTA  meeting 
while  his  child  was  in  the  school  and  one  day 
walked  Into  my  office  and  remarked;  'I  have 
been  delegated  by  a  group  of  admirers  of 
yours  to  ask  you  to  run  for  Oovemor.'  "  Bur- 
geon relates. 

Naturally  the  respected  school  prlnc4>al 
was  pleased  and  he  said  so  but  Surgeon's  lore 
for  the  Brooklyn  School,  perhaps  the  beet  In 
the  entire  Nation  Is  so  great  that  w*  wont 
ever  accept  a  promotion  within  the  school 
system.  And.  folks  that  Is  real  dedication  to 
a  Job. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  NORFOLK.  CONN., 
SPEAK  OUT  ON  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion's continued  Involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  still  remains  a  source  of  deep 
concern  to  many  Americans.  Some  claim 
this  is  becoming  a  forgotten  conflict, 
others  that  what  the  people  feel  about 
this  war  does  not  matter.  But  the  citi- 
zens of  Norfolk,  Conn.,  recently  met  in 
their  townhall  to  ddaate  a  stop  the  war 
resolution.  After  spirited  debate,  those 
assembled  voted  convincingly  to  endorse 
a  call  to  end  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
resolution  adopted  read  as  follows: 

Ths  RCSOLOnON 
In  the  highest  traditions  of  American  pa- 
triotism, and  In  our  concern  for  the  good  of 
our  country,  we  citizens  of  Norfolk,  Connec- 
ticut, resolve  that  the  United  States  declare 
an  immedUte  end  to  all  lU  military  activities 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  begin  at  once  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  its  naval,  air.  and 
land  forces,  its  advisers,  and  Its  materiel. 

We  urge  the  government  to  adopt  this  ac- 
tion for  the  following  reasons: 

1 — ^The  fundamental  right  to  decide 
whether  the  United  States  goes  to  war  rests 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  Just  as 
the  future  government  of  Vietnam  rests  with 
its  own  people. 

3 Vietnam  Is  not  vital  to  the  strategic 

position  of  the  United  Stetes.  although  our 
presence  may  be  profitable  to  some. 

3— Money  being  spent  on  munitions  should 
be  used  on  needed  Items  within  thU  co\U3try 
rather  than  implementing  the  ecocide  being 
carried  out  in  Southeast  Asia. 

4 — Too  great  a  portion  of  the  United  States 
national  resources  (such  as  our  youth,  and 
engineering  and  Industrial  effort)  are  being 
spent  on  this  way.  We  are  paying  for  this 
Involvement  with  Internal  strife  and  a  won- 
enlng  of  aU  levels  of  our  Ufe.  The  moral 
consclenoe  of  too  many  people  Is  being  vio- 
lated. 

B — Withdrawal  of  our  troops  will  be  the 
most  expedltlovis  way  of  affecting  the  return 
of  our  prisoners  erf  war  to  their  families,  as 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  gain  no  advantage 
by  retaining  them  once  the  American  pres- 
ence and  power  oeaaes  In  Southeast  AsU. 
AsBlstanoe  should  be  offered  to  any  Sonth 
Vietnanwae  persons  who  feel  endangered  by 
the  prospeoto  of  a  negotiated  solution  to  the 


not  to  be  oonstrued  as  supporting  one  or 
another  political  group. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
to  me  from  Mr.  Richard  R.  Hasbrouck  of 
Norfolk  Stop  the  War  Committee  and  a 
report  of  the  meeting  as  publlahed  In 
the  Lakeville  Journal  be  printed  In  tbe 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 

as  follows :  

Stop  ths  Wa»  Committze, 
Sorfolk,  Conn..  September  $,  1972. 
Senator  Aseaham  Bmcoir, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

OSAE  SzKAToa  RisicorT :  We  trust  you  wlU 
be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  passage  by  the  dU- 
zens  of  NorfcHk,  Connecticut  of  the  endoeed 
Stop  the  War  BeaoluUon  at  the  Norfolk  Town 
HaU  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday.  Atigust  39, 
1978.  ,    ^ 

Dr.  PhUip  C.  Jessup,  former  Judge  of  the 
World  Court  at  the  Hague  and  the  Ambas- 
sador-at-large  In  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion, Introduced  the  resolution.  63%  of  tbe 
Norfolk  citizens  preeent  TOted  for  adoption 
of  the  reeolutlon.  In  normally  conservative. 
rural  Norfolk,  this  represents  a  stgntflrant 
victory  for  those  who  are  oppoeed  to  the  war. 
Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  In 
particular  to  the  sections  calling  for  the  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  US  troops  and  deal- 
ing with  the  POW  issue. 

NorfcAk  is  proud  to  Join  the  other  Con- 
necticut towns  of  New  Haven,  Westport  and 
Torrlngton  in  voicing  its  opposition  to  VM. 
military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  would  be  most  gratified  by  your  enter- 
ing the  results  of  this  vote  and  the  resrtutlon 
in*  the  Congressional  Record  thxas  giving 
widespread  attention  to  the  sentiments  of 
your  concerned  constituents.  We  would  hope, 
also,  that  this  would  encourage  other  com- 
munlttes.  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere,  to 
exprees  their  opposition  to  the  continuing 
automated  destruction  occurring  daUy  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Enclosed  Is  one  of  the  many  press  reports 
resulting  from  our  meeting. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  

Rkhabt  R.  Hasbzodcx. 


This  resolution  In  no  way  diminishes  our 
respect  for  th  cotirageous  and  self-sacrlflclnF 
men  who  have  served  In  our  armed  forces. 

ThU  U  a  aos-oartlaan  statement  and  Is 


Stop  tkx  Was  Rxaoi-OTioif  Apfzovzd  nr 

Pttblic  Mxxtino 

(By  Kathryn  Blckford) 

"We're  not  going  to  end  the  war  Just  by 
passing  this  resolution  tonight,  but  hope- 
fuUy  by  next  year  we  wUl  have  peace."  With 
these  words  Richard  Bowers  concluded  a  long 
and  Intense  meeting  which  saw  Its  partici- 
pants confirm  in  two  separate  votes  the  res- 
olution calling  for  ths  end  of  the  Vlet- 
Pfpr^it—  confUct. 

The  meeting,  held  In  the  Norfolk  Town 
Hall,  was  not  an  official  town  meeting  and 
drew  a  number  of  visitors  from  surrounding 
communities.  Two  votes  were  taksn  so  that 
Norfolk  dtlaens  would  be  sure  that  an  accu- 
rate consensus  of  the  feeling  of  Sortcii.  citi- 
zens attending  was  recorded. 

The  reeolutlon  was  approred  by  a  margin 
of  M  to  33  by  Norfolk  dtlaens  and  8S  to  84 
when  the  entire  body  was  poUed. 

Faellng  ran  high  throughout  the  meeting. 
Anthcmy  Olansdxacusa  called  loudly  for  an 
adjournment  of  the  meeting  before  anyone 
had  had  a  chance  to  speak.  Later  In  tbe 
fn^t*1"g  be  shouted  at  a  speatDsr  that  be 
wished  It  "was  1943  so  we  oould  shoot  people 
Uke  you." 

Prior  to  the  discussion  period,  a  sUde  ibow 
was  preesnted  on  tbe  autcmated  war  now 
being  fought  In  Southeast  Asia.  Tbe  text  ac- 
oompanylng  the  slides  was  allegedly  beaed 
rvn  such  sources  as  the  Pentagon  Papers,  Sen- 
ate hearings,  eye  witness  testimony  and  the 
like. 

Dr.  FbUip  Jessup,  former  ambassador  to 
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the  Ui*.  ambaaMidor  at  large  during  the  Tru- 
man Administration  and  World  Court  Judge. 
read  the  reaolutlon.  He  said  that  he  was  baa- 
ing hU  support  for  the  resolution  on  the  ex- 
perience he  haa  had  during  hU  years  oX  pub- 
lic service.  ^,,   . 

"I  ^ras  sent  as  an  ambassador  In  1951  to 
try  to  convince  the  French  to  pull  out  of 
Vietnam."  he  said.  "We  tried  to  tell  them 
then  to  get  out.  that  you  couldn't  win  a 
Jungle  war  against  guerilla  troops  with 
Western  forces." 

He  said  that  he  had  had  extensive  experi- 
ence In  dealing  with  CommunUta  diurlng  his 
career  and  that  he  felt  that  the  resolution 
represented  the  best  way  to  end  our  Involve- 
ment In  the  war.  "These  people  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  beaten  Into  submission  by  our 
bombing,"  he  said. 

Responding  to  hecklers  In  the  crowd,  he 
called  out.  "Dissent  Is  In  the  American  tra- 
dition. I'm  entitled  to  my  point  of  view  on 
foreign  policy,  luid  no  one  will  deny  my  right 
to  assert  my  views." 

C.  Jeffry  Wllllama,  who  also  served  In  the 
State  Department  during  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration as  a  general  counsel,  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Jessup's  opinion.  He  took  exception 
to  the  portion  of  the  resolution  stating  that 
a  complete  withdrawal  would  facilitate  the 
return  of  American  POWs. 

He  said.  "I  see  two  definite  advantages 
to  the  Communists  in  keeping  our  prisoners 
of  war  after  America  withdraws.  The  flrst  is 
money.  They  have  asked  for  t20  million  dol- 
lars already  In  reparations.  There  is  nothing 
to  stop  them  from  asking  aSO  million  for  the 
POWs  If  we  withdraw." 

He  suggested  that  secondly  the  Commu- 
nists might  use  public  executions  of  the 
prisoners  to  hiunUUte  the  United  States  In 
the  future.  • 

Dr.  Mario  Lazo,  who  escaped  from  Cuba  a 
number  of  years  ago,  said.  "I  am  probably 
the   only   person   at   this   meeting   that   can 
tell  first  band  of  the  terror  of  a  Communist 
takeover.  I   saw  Che   Quevera  three  times 
when  I  waa  In  Cuba  to  plead  for  the  lives  of 
boys  who  were  to  be  killed.  He  laughed  at 
me:    they    relished    In   death.   The    rule   of 
morality  for  Communists  Is  simple,  anything 
that  aids  the  Communist  takeover  Is  good, 
anything  that  stands  In  Its  way  Is  bad." 
^        He  predicted  a  bloodbath  In  Vietnam  if  the 
forces  are  withdrawn.  "It  Is  naive  to  assume 
that  you  can  offer  asylum  to  all  persons  In 
danger  when  the  Commvinlsts  take  over,"  he 
said.  "There  are  18  million  people  In  that 
country,  about  half  of  whom  have  resisted 
the  Invasion." 

A  woman  In  the  crowd  noted  that  France 
had  not  been  dishonored  when  It  withdrew 
Its  forces. 

Andrew  Casale.  a  resident  of  Lime  Rock 
and  teacher  of  history  at  Housatonlc  Valley 
Regional  High  School,  drew  applause  when 
he  said.  "People  here  have  been  saying  that 
we've  lost  50.000  men  kUled.  300.000 
wounded,  and  therefore  we  should  continue 
so  that  they  haven't  sacrificed  for  nothing. 
That's  like  leaving  Chicago  for  California, 
driving  600  miles  before  you  find  that  you're 
headed  for  New  York,  and  saying  "We've 
come  this  far  so  we  should  keep  going." 

In  response  to  Mr.  William's  contention 
that  the  prisoners  would  not  be  released  If 
the  United  States  pulled  out.  Mr.  Casale 
said,  "They  dont  release  prisoners  until  after 
the  war.  When  did  they  change  the  rules?" 
He  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  in- 
creased taxes  If  the  Communists  ranaomed 
the  men. 

Tim  Child*,  who  has  served  In  the  State 
Department  as  deak  officer  In  the  Office  of 
Iranian  Affairs,  and  will  soon  take  over  the 
position  of  deputy  examiner  on  the  Board  of 
Bcamlners  for  the  Foreign  Servloe.  said  that 
he  opposed  tb«  passing  of  the  resolution. 
"There  are  Umlta."  he  said,  "to  what  the 
Unltad  States  oan  hope  to  do  in  foreign  policy 
In  stopping  the  expansion  of  the  Commu- 


nlrts.  We  couldnt  stop  the  Riwslan  take  over 
in  Hungary  In  196«.  but  I'm  glad  that  we've 
stopped  them  In  Southeast  AsU." 

Joeeph  Blckford,  new  housemaster  at  the 
Regional  School  In  Wlnsted,  commented  "If 
we  want  to  make  our  way  of  life  viable,  we 
have  to  make  It  Into  something  honorable, 
rather  than  resorting  to  a  paranoic  patri- 
otism. I  want  to  be  proud  of  my  country, 
want  to  be  part  of  a  country  that  I  can  par- 
ticipate In.  This  meeting  Is  not  subversive. 
The  worst  subversion  la  to  turn  over  the 
honor  of  our  country  for  power.  It  Is  l>etter 

to  lose  for  a  good  cause."  

A  representative  of  the  VFW  and  the 
American  Ijeglon  attended  to  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  ref- 
erence to  Norfolk  and  the  words  "in  the  high- 
est tradition  of  patrlottem."  He  said  that  If 
the  two  references  were  dropped  the  vet- 
erans' organizations  would  do  nothing  fur- 
ther to  oppose  the  resolution.  "If  they  are 
not  removed."  he  said,  "we  will  take  further 
action  to  remove  the  stain  from  our  town. 
We  will  not  be  p&rt  fo  giving  aid  to  the 
enemy." 

The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  the  gathering.  The  members  of  the  VFW 
and  the  American  Legion  boycotted  the 
meeting. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
several  persons  left  the  hall  In  protest  against 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 


CRIME  CONTROLr—COMMENTS  AND 
SUGGESTIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  need  to  contirol 
crime   more   effectively   and   to   reform 
our  criminal  Justice  system.  Indeed  since 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  passed  in  1968 
thousands  of  persona  have  been  at  work 
at  the   State,   local,   and   Federal  level 
confronting  the  Issues  which  relate  to 
the  failures  of  that  system.  We  have  seen 
the  beginning  of  a  critically  important 
commitment  to  devote  energy,  money 
and  a  more  informed  determination  to 
get  at  the  root  of  these  problems.  One 
of  the  questions  that  has  been  debated 
over  the  past  several  years  is  related  to 
the  impact  of  certain  Supreme  Court 
decisions  upon  the  crime  problem  gen- 
erally. Also  of  great  concern  has  been  the 
relationship  of  narcotics   addiction   to 
street  crime  and  the  need  for  new  ap- 
proaches in  this  area. 

On  June  4, 1972,  the  Honorable  Samuel 
R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  General  Counsel  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  discussed 
these  and  other  important  questions  re- 
lating to  this  subject  in  an  swldress  at  the 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
New  York  City. 

Although  I  CEiniiot  agree  with  Mr. 
Pierce's  view  concerning  the  utilization 
of  a  heroin  maintenance  program,  and 
with  some  implied  criticism  of  the  War- 
ren Court — a  court  which  I  rate  very 
highly — it  is  necessary  to  hear  all  points 
of  view  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Pierce's  remarks  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CaiMK  CONTaOL:    BOIfC   COMMXlfTS  AND 

SuooxsnoNS 


(By  Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr.) 
Since  the  prohibition  era,  when  the  seeds 
of  organized  crime  were  flrst  sown,  crime  has 
been  a  major  problem  in  the  United  States, 


How  to  control  crime  effectively — how  to 
eliminate  It  or  reduce  It  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum— has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  legislators,  law  enforcement  officials. 
Judges,  criminologists,  penologists,  and  other 
students  of  htunan  behavior  In  this  Country 
over  the  past  half  century. 

I  flrst  became  Interested  in  crime  control 
some  20  odd  years  ago  when  I  was  a  young 
Assistant  District  Attorney  In  Frank  Hogsa's 
office  here  In  New  Tork  County.  It  Is  a  f«»- 
clnatlng  subject  and  my  Interest  In  It  has 
continued  through  the  years.  When  I  vm 
Invited  to  speak  here.  I  could  not  help  but 
think  about  the  many  changes  that  had 
taken  place  In  crime  control  since  I  flrst 
became  interested  In  It. 

CHANCES  EfTBCim  BT  SUPR«ME  COURT  DECISIOMS 

One  of  the  flrst  things  I  thought  about 
was  the  effect  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  crime  control.  The  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  crime  as  well  as  punishment  for  the 
commission  of  crime  are  fundamental  to 
crime  control.  Each  of  those  elements  were 
affected  by  the  criminal  law  revolution  that 
took  place  between  1960  and  1970.  During 
those  years  the  Supreme  Court,  with  Chlel 
Justice  Warren  at  Its  helm,  revolutionized 
the  criminal  law  by  extending  to  the  States 
the  application  of  various  guarantees  under 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  revolution  began  when  the  Warren 
Court  ruled  In  Mapp  v.  Ohio  (367  VS.  64S) 
that  evidence  secured  in  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  relating  to  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  could  not  be  Intro- 
duced at  a  State  trial.  Thus,  the  Court,  for 
the  flrst  time,  applied  to  the  State,  the  Fed- 
eral exclusionary  rule  on  evidence  obtained 
through  Illegal  search  and  seizure  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

The  Mapp  case  had  a  Bharp  Impact  on  law 
enforcement.  I  can  recall  when  I  was  an  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  It  was  quite  com- 
mon for  the  police  to  search  for  and  selM 
evidence  without  a  search  warrant.  Befnt 
the  Mapp  case,  such  evidence  was  not  ex- 
cluded and  could  be  Introduced  against  a 
defendant  at  his  trial.  After  that  case,  of 
course,  this  could  not  be  done.  Consequently, 
while  guaranteeing  an  Important  Individual 
right  against  State  action,  the  case  made  the 
Job  of  law  enforcement  In  many  States  a  bit 
more  difficult. 

The  Mapp  case  was  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  cases  during  the  decade  of  th« 
1960's  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  extended 
various  BUI  of  Rights  guarantees  to  the 
States.  By  the  end  of  that  decade  nearly  aU 
of  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
(which  protects  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures),  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment (which  protects  against  double  Jeop- 
ardy, self-incrimination  and  guarantees  due 
process) .  and  the  Sixth  Amendment  (which 
guarantees  an  accused  a  fair  and  speedy 
trial)  had  been  made  binding  upon  the 
States. 

The  criminal  law  revolution  that  was  ef- 
fected by  the  Warren  Court  resulted  In  forc- 
ing the  States  to  give  defendants  In  crim- 
inal cases  far  more  protection  than  they 
had  ever  had  in  the  past.  Not  only  did  the 
Court  rule  that  Individual  rights  guaranteed 
by  certain  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution were  enforceable  against  the  States. 
but,  In  Interpreting  thoee  amendments,  the 
Court  strengthened  and  expanded  them  to 
the  benefit  of  those  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  crimes. 

For  example,  the  Court,  In  Its  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Sixth  Amendment — which  re- 
lates to  fair  trials— held  that  a  defendant 
had  the  right  to  counsel  during  the  prepara- 
tion and  trial  stages  of  his  case.  Sub- 
sequently, it  extended  that  right  to  the  In- 
terrogation room,  and  held  that  any  sus- 
pect In  the  custody  of  the  police  had  the 
right  to  consult  with  his  attorney  before  he 
was  interrogated  by  the  police.  (See  Oideon 


p   Wainvritht.  373  VB.  S36  and  B»ooJ>edo  v 

Illinois  378  U.S.  478) .  ^  .^       _* 

T^Warren  Court's  handling  of  the  prtv- 
liege  of  seU-lncrlmlnaUon  provides  a  tva- 
^  UlustraUon.  The  Court  decided  that 
S«  Fifth  Amendment  PrtvUege  against  seU- 
S^Sunatlon  applied  ^  the  States  (afoUoy 
vMoaan.  378  U.S.  1).  Subsequently,  tt  w,nt 
farther.  In  one  of  Its  most  famous  and.  In- 
riMid  meet  controversial  case*— Miranda  iw. 
^^^  (384  VS.  488) -the  WarrenOourt 
held  that  from  the  moment  a  suspert  to 
t^n  into  custody  he  must  be  warned  by 
iSTpollce  of  his  privilege  against  •^-t°«^ 
B^iitlon  and  of  his  right  to  counsel  during 

•"Ser'S^Pl- 1.  that  Courts  ^t-P^ 
tion  of  the  Fourth  Amen«toMmt  to  such  a 
^er  ss  to  give  greater  P"*^'^ J«*^ 
electronic  eavesdropping  to  crtm^^^apecte 
»nd  defendanU.  The  Court  considered  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  to  be  an  unlawful  in- 
vaslon  of  privacy  In  vlolaUon  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  unless  the  eavesdropping  we* 
ouTled  out  ptirsuant  to  a  court  order  Issued 
under  certain,  very  strict  requirements  as  de- 
fined by  that  Court  In  the  case  of  Berber  j. 
Neui  Tork  (388  VS.  41).  The  effect  of  the 
Berger  case  and  other  dedalons  of  the  War- 
ren Court  on  eavesdropping  was  to  curtaU 
drastically  the  use  of  electronic  eaveadrop- 
Dliw  as  a  legitimate  means  of  law  enforoe- 
S»nt  (see  U.S.  v.  Katz.  880  VS.  847.  Lee  v. 
riorida.  393  UB.  378.  Alderman  v.  VS.,  894 
VB.  165,  Cf.  OMbome  v.  VS.,  386  UB.  333). 

The  criminal  law  revolution  came  to  an 
end  In  1969.  In  retrospect,  some  might  say 
that  the  declalona  of  the  Warren  Court  In  the 
area  of  criminal  law  during  the  decade  of  the 
•80'8  were  bold,  extremely  Imaginative,  and 
very  necessary  to  protect  the  dvll  liberties 
of  Individuals  against  Improper  actions  by 
the  States.  Others  might  argue  that  the 
Court  was  too  liberal  In  lU  construction  of 
law  and  this  resulted  In  ntimerous  decisions 
which  helped  criminals,  encouraged  crime, 
and  made  the  Job  of  law  enfMxement  un- 
necessarily more  difficult.  Whether  one  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  what  the  Warren  Court  did 
to  criminal  law.  he  would  have  to  admit  that 
the  decisions  of  that  Court  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  profoujid  Impact  on  crime  con- 
trol. In  fact,  many  people  blamed  the  sub- 
stantled  Increase  In  crime  In  the  late  sixties 
on  the  decisions  of  that  Court. 

Since  Chief.  Justice  Biuger  became  head  of 
the  Supreme  Court  about  three  years  ago. 
defendants  have  gained  some  additional  pro- 
tections, but  In  several  Important  instances, 
the  Court  haa  ruled  In  favor  of  Federal  and 
State  poeltlons.  For  example.  Just  recently — 
on  May  22  of  this  year — the  Court  held  that 
unanimous  jury  verdicts  are  not  required  for 
convictions  In  criminal  cases  In  State  courts 
[Johnson  V.  Louisiana,  40  L.W.  4824) .  On  the 
same  date,  It  decided  that  the  United  States 
Oovemment  may  compel  testimony  from  an 
unwilling  wltnsas,  who  Invokes  the  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  against  compulsory 
self-incrimination,  even  though  that  witness 
may  be  later  convicted  on  the  hesls  of  other 
evidence  for  committing  the  crime  he  was 
foresd  to  discuss.  (Kastigar  v.  VJ..  40  L.W. 
4600). 

It  Is  too  early  to  state  exactly  what  overall 
efltoct  the  Burger  Court  will  have  on  crime 
control,  but  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  predict 
that  n  will  be  more  coneerratlve — more 
■trlet— in  oonstriilng  the  law  than  the  War- 
ren Court. 

OTKXB  CHANGZa 

Aside  from  the  effect  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions have  had  upon  crime  control,  several 
other  changes  in  crime  control  have  taken 
place  over  the  years  that  are  worthy  of  com- 
ment. There  have  been  slgnlQcant  changes 
In  methods  and  practices  used  by  police. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  been  forced  upon 
the  police  by  Supreme  Covirt  declalona.  F&r 
uample,  the  requirement  that  a  person 
taken  into  custody  must  be  warned  egalast 
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seU-lncrlmlnatlon  and  of  his  right  to  coun- 
sel before  hs  Is  interrogatsd.  Others,  which 
I  shaU  strMs  here,  were  primarily  brought 
about  by  the  police  themsdvss. 

When  I  was  an  Assistant  OUtrict  Attorney 
the  Mnphsals  of  the  p<dloe  was  upon  arrest— 
upon  detection  of  crime.  PoUce  relied  pri- 
marily upon  punlahment  to  deter  people  from 
committing  criminal  acta.  The  gist  of  the 
thinking  was  that  If  a  person  thought  he 
would  get  caug3at  and  put  In  jaU  for  com- 
mitting a  crlins,  he  probably  would  not  do 

It-  ^         .. 

The  role  of  police  in  society  has  changed 

markedly  since  then.  P<rfloe  have  found  that 
It  takes  more  than  police  science — such  as 
fingerprinting,  ballistics,  etc. — and  technical 
poUce  skill— such  as  knowledge  of  the  laws 
for  which  a  person  can  be  arreeted,  abUlty 
to  handle  flrearms,  competence  In  self-de- 
fense, knowledge  of  what  to  do  when  plac- 
ing a  suspect  under  arrest,  etc. — to  prevent 
and  detect  crlnoe  effectively. 

Among  other  things  they  have  found  that 
training  In  community  relations  to  Impor- 
tant; that  such  training  results  In  reducing 
hoetUltles  between  the  poUce  and  the  com- 
munities In  which  they  operate;  and  that 
leads  to  greater  conununlty  cooperaUon  with 
the  police  which  la  helpful  In  both  crime 
prevention  and  detection.  The  Brandete  Uni- 
versity Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence  has 
cited  better  training  In  community  relations 
as  one  reason  for  the  decline  in  disorders 
over  the  past  flve  years. 

Today,  more  and  more  police  In  the  United 
States  realize  that  to  achieve  optimum  effec- 
tiveness, they  must  perform  many  tasks  in 
addition  to  identifying  and  apprehending 
persons  oommlttlng  serious  criminal  offenses. 
Such  other  tasks  Include,  for  exan^le,  the 
protection  of  Constitutional  guarantees  such 
as  the  rights  to  speak  and  to  assemble:  par- 
ticipation either  directly  or  in  oonjtinctlon 
with  other  public  and  social  agencies  In  the 
prevention  of  criminal  and  delinquent  be- 
havior; resolution  of  conflict  between  In- 
dividuals or  among  groups  cf  Individuals; 
and  assistance  to  citizens  In  need  of  help 
such  as  a  person  who  Is  mentaUy  Ul;  the 
chronic  alcoholic;  or  the  drug  addict. 

Since  police  must  engage  In  a  multitude 
of  complicated  tasks  in  order  to  be  most  ef- 
fective In  then-  Jobs,  It  to  generally  agreed 
that  they  should  be  as  broadly  trained  as 
possible.  Some  years  ago.  It  would  have  been 
considered  imnecessary,  and  by  some  even 
a  waste  of  time,  to  train  a  police  officer  in 
such  subjects  as  sociology,  psychology,  con- 
stitutional law.  political  science,  English. 
Spanish,  and  public  relations.  Tet.  today, 
these  and  other  subjects— which  do  not  di- 
rectly relate  to  basic  police  skUls.  but  which 
better  prepare  an  officer  to  perform  hte  many 
responslbUltles — are  considered  highly  ap- 
propriate In  the  education  of  a  police  offi- 
cer. , 

In  the  late  1960's  thwe  were  enormous  m- 
creases  In  crime.  Thto  led  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  acknowledge  that  It  had  a  direct 
retq>onslbUlty  to  help  state  and  local  govern- 
ments combat  crime.  As  a  consequence.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Onmlbus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  committing  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  to  provide  substantial  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  poUoe  and  other  state 
and  local  agencies  In  the  criminal  justice 
system.  WeU  over  a  bUllon  dollars  has  already 
been  spent  on  thto  program. 

The  program  has  had  problems.  Fbr  exam- 
ple, a  common  crttlclam  to  that  too  much  of 
the  money  to  spent  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  For  Instance,  much  of  the  Federal  aid 
has  gone  for  such  traditional  Items  as  heU- 
coptera,  weapons,  and  communications  sys- 
tems. It  to  felt  that  more  should  be  spent 
experimenting  with  new  crime  reduction 
methods.  Although  the  program  may  not  be 
aa  effecUve  as  It  should  be.  I  think  aU  would 
agree  that  It  has — to  sooae  extent  at  least — 
h»/<  a  positive  Impact  on  crime  control. 


In  1966  President  Johnson  ssUbUabsd  a 
Commission  on  Law  Knforoenaent  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice— gensraily  known 
aa  the  Crime  Commission.  Among  other 
things,  the  Commission  recommended  a  ahift 
from  the  uss  of  prisons  to  community  treat- 
ment of  offenders  as  one  of  the  means  of  re- 
ducing crime. 

Tbs  Commission  reasoned  that  If  a  person, 
whoae  criminal  conduct  shows  that  he  can- 
not manage  hto  life,  to  locked  up  with  others 
like  hlmsslf .  there  will  be  an  Increase  In  hto 
frustrations  and  anger,  and  that  It  will  take 
away  from  >'«'»  any  responalbUlty  for  plan- 
ning hto  Ufa.  Consequently,  he  to  ahnost  cer- 
tain to  be  more  dangerous  when  he  gets  out 
than  when  he  went  in. 

On  the  basto  of  that  rationale,  the  commto- 
sion  urged  that  orUy  the  very  dangerous 
should  be  held  in  prison.  It  called  for  the 
development  of  halfway  houses,  programs  to 
m^Y}A  offenders  home  under  Intensive  super- 
vision, special  school  and  employment  pro- 
grams, and  other  forms  of  nonprison  treat- 
nMnt. 

To  date,  c«Uy  two  states.  California  and 
Uassachusetts,  have  nnade  substantial  prog- 
ress along  the  Unas  s\iggested  by  the  Com- 
mission. A  few  other  states  are  moving  cau- 
tiously In  the  same  direction,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  Country  has  conUnued  to  place 
heavy  emphasto  on  prisons. 

As  time  goes  on,  however.  I  believe  that 
more  and  more  states  will  foUow  the  lead 
of  California  and  Massachusetts  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Crime  Commission 
m  thto  area.  Some  states  will  move  In  thto 
direction  out  of  a  sense  of  humanity  and  a 
belief  that  such  action  wUl  reduce  crime. 
Others  wlU  move  In  thto  direction  out  of 
fear  of  prison  riots  or  for  fiscal  reasons.  The 
programs  suggested  by  the  Crime  Commto- 
slon  coat  leas  than  maintaining  prisons,  and 
in  these  years  of  the  "flscal  squeeee".  thto 
may  be  enough  to  cause  a  state  to  seek  ways 
to  reduce  Its  prison  population  and  cloee 
prisons. 

FtM-  many  years,  even  before  I  was  an  As- 
sistant Dtotrict  Attorney,  persons  Interested 
In  criminal  Justice  have  been  urging  reor- 
ganization of  and  various  changes  In  crim- 
inal courts  In  large  clltee  so  that  they  might 
cope  more  efficiently  with  the  huge  volumes 
of  cases  they  have  to  handle.  Many  lower 
criminal  courts  In  big  cities  look  more  like 
factories  than  haUs  of  justice.  Under  such 
circumstances,  whatever  deterrence  of  crime 
the  threat  of  penal  sanctions  might  exercise 
to  undermined  as  thousands  of  defendants  go 
free  or  are  permitted  to  plead  guilty  to  lesser 
crimes  than  they  have  been  charged  with, 
not  because  they  deserve  such  treatment,  but 
because  courts  and  prosecutors  are  too  over- 
whelmed by  their  workload  to  give  fair  and 
Just  consideration  to  their  cases. 

Cities  have  Increased  the  number  of  court- 
rooms, judges,  and  proeecutora.  but  stlU  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  ever  grow- 
ing volume  of  traffic  In  criminal  cases.  It  to 
clear  that  something  more  than  an  Increase 
In  facilities  and  staff  must  be  done  In  order 
to  reduce  this  traffic.  It  Is  an  area  that  needs 
bold.  Imaginative,  and  creative  action.  The 
Crime  Conomlsslon  recommended  that  meet 
cases  Involving  drunks,  flrst  offenders,  j>*^- 
sons  In  need  of  psychiatric  treatment,  and 
non-dangerous  offenders  should  be  handled 
outside  the  criminal  system.  It  was  also  s\ig- 
gested  by  the  Crime  Commission  that  courts 
adc^t  modem  administrative  and  business 
management  methods  that  would  avoid  re- 
peated appearances  and  continuances.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  recommendations  of  the  Crime 
Commission,  and  similar  creative  stiggestlons. 
must  be  adopted  If  there  to  to  be  meanlng- 
fiil  reduction  in  the  congested  calendars  that 
currently  exist  In  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
major  cities  of  thto  Nation. 

suooasnoMS 
I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  today  dto- 
cussing  certain  changes  that  have  occurred 
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over  th«  ywtfs  relating  to  the  i^nnvuVton 
V^  detect!^  of  crime  «  ^^^J^J^^ 
punuihmeiit  for  crime,  and  the  "^Jf*  «»!?• 
^ge.  h.Ye  h«l  upon  crime  conttol^ 
^whole.  1  helleve  the  chMJ«w  I  ""^^^^JT^ 
S2  Inc«ii«ln«  «  for  «  Improrement  m 
crime  control  is  concerned.  _,.»^ 

Recent  rt.tl.tlci  ahow  th*t  the  '^T -f^ 
crime  ta  beginning  to  be  won.  There  hM  b«m 
r^t  de^a«  in  local  crime  r«t*  m  over 
on-thlrd  of  the  ni»Jor  cltl«  in  t^^^att^ 
8t»t«.  The  national  crime  rate  increaw  iot 
i^l  to  the  lowest  It  has  b««n  for  the 
p«t  81X  yean.  Oonylctlon.  pbtahied  aga^ 
^nl«d  crime  tacreaBedby  B0%  ««»  *?* 
Simctments  doubled  between  19<»  "»d  jf^j; 
SteuT«  of  narcotic  and  <»»^^«««^<^^ 
ta^eased  by  oyer  400%   between   19«9  and 

^*S  cour«.  the  war  against  crime  certa^lT 
h«8  not  yet  been  won.  While  ^V^^J^^l^ 
Uw  enforcement,  corrections  »«»  penal  sy^ 
terns,  and  reduction  In  congested  crta^^ 
court  calendars  are  very  Important  and  must 
continue.  I  do  not  believe  success  in  ttoM 
^  alone  will  reduce  crime  to  a^tot 
^h^  It  will  no  longer  be  a  ""Jor  proW«B 
in  this  country.  The  ^oot  causesrf  Jto» 
must  be  attacked  and  <^^^'^LFr^  ^ 
most  significant  causes  of  crtoe  in  vbm 
Country^are  drugs,  and  the  po^er^  ^^- 
crtmlnatlon  suffered  by  nonwhltes  residing 

"^^j'Tma^  major  cl««  of  the  Unlt«l 
BUtes,  drug  addicts,  who  are  farced  to  com- 
mit crimes  In  order  to  raise  money  to  sup- 
S^  S^hablt.  are  responsible  for  mojt^ 
?^  crime  committed  In  thoee  dtles.  More 
«v«ciflcallv  heroin  addicts  are  the  drug 
',^^?on^ble  for  the  '•«*  »*J<^*T  <^ 
crime  committed  by  drug  addicts. 

Many  believe  that  If  the  "ff*^  Jj*^ 
eoxnd  be  taken  out  of  heroin,  the  number 
S^dlrts^  the  amount  of  crime  com- 
^t^^  ^Sm.  would  be  «J««««llyre- 
Suced  They  argue  that  If  the  huge  proflta 
JS^-^  b3ln  were  no  longer  avan-jh^ 
^^vUd  be  very  few  people  who  wo^Jd^ 
wllllnK  to  risk  selling  drugs,  and  this  could 
Se^mpllshed  through  clinic,  which  would 
Sipense  heroin  to  user,  'o'^o*^'^-  " 
would  require  them  to  pay  a  few  cents  per 

•"^n'J^'know.  this  U  called  »>foln;^- 
twiance.  It  Is  highly  controversial.  For  to- 
iS^  some  think  that  by  ^^„^?f^ 
2S  to  get.  the  number  of  «>«llf  ,rf  ^  ^ 
rrTltnr  increoed.  Others  argue  that  it  is 
SSlTy  ^^SS^gtv.  such  a  h*hly  destruc- 
tive  drua  to  another  human  being. 
"^S^arTthree  key  factor,  which  lead  me 
to  Uie  conclusion  that  we  should  •t*rt  to 

5S™Snent  with  i»««'l^-«»»^^'?r  rvf.  to 
^Sslhrough  various  pUot  '^^"^P^.^ 
Sr?act  t£5t  England  «ioPi«»  ,%^i^ 
malntmance  program  a  n^»>«'- "' S^w"  *^ 
^M  a  result,  the  number^  •^*"*'*"if 
•UO^UlMd  at  le-  than  3.000.  (Th"?*" J!?^- 
Sy  more  than  40  time,  that  number  In  New 
York  City  alone.)  Furthermore.  "»«*,»»: 
JiJL  to  S  little  crime  committed  In  England 

**'l?l'"^nd  factor  Is  that  in  •?»»•  ,^^^« 
tremendously  greal,  work  done  by  I«der»l, 
sute  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  narcotics  area,  drug  addiction  contin- 
ue, to  rise,  the  supply  of  drugs  remains 
plwitlful.  and  the  amount  of  crime  commlt- 
t«l  by  addlots  continues  to  increase. 

Finally,  methadone  programs  alone  have 
not  proved  too  sucoeMful.  and  I  doubt  U 
they  wUl  as  long  as  heroin  remains  plenti- 
ful because  heroin  U  clearly  the  drug  of 
oh<^loe  among  heroin  MldlcU.  This  does  not 
mMn  that  methadon.  could  not  be  made 
iMTt  of  a  hCToln-mamtenance  program.  T^ls 
to  one  of  the  reasons  for  suggesting  pUot 
projects.  Perhaps  It  will  be  found  that  It  to 
best  to  use  both  of  these  drugs.  Some  ad- 
dict, may  TMpond  to  methadone.  Othwt  may 
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If  through  experimentation,  a  feasible 
hertlln-malntenance  program  could  ^ ^■ 
S^d.  I  believe  It  would  result  In  a  drastic 
pSdurtlon  in  crime  and.  over  the  long  run,  in 
.  ^^totlal  decrease  to  the  number  of 
beroln  addicts  In  thta  Countty. 

I  stoo  believe  that  the  crime  rate  to  thU 
Country  could  be  substantially  reduced  if  the 
«onomic  and  social  conditions  of  nonwhltes 
residing  In  major  cltlea  were  vastly  l^proved^ 
IJ^whltes  are  responsible  for  a  s;^*>stantl^ 
amount  of  crime   committed  in  the  major 
cities  of  this  Nation.  In  a  society  which  oon- 
ttoues  to  deny  a  nonwhlte  opportunity,  where 
he  to  forced  to  live  In  slums,  and  where  nis 
life  has  been  reduced  to  little  more  than 
a  struggle  to  survive  with  no  hope  for  any- 
thing better  In  the  futnre.  It  Is  not  amaz- 
ine  that  such  a  person  considers  crime  as 
hte  best  route  to  a  decent  life.  It  is  only 
When  people  have  decent  enough  lives  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  risk  arrest  and  con- 
viction by  committing  crime. 

The  Crime  Commission  unanimously  stated 
that  it  had  "no  doubt  whatever  that  the  most 
stenlflcant  action  that  can  be  taken  against 
(^e  to  action  designed  to  eliminate  slums 
and  ghettos,  to  improve  education,  to  pro- 
vide Jobs,  to  make  sure  that  every  American 
to  given  the  opportunities  and  freedoms  that 
will  enable  him  to  assume  his  responsibUl- 

ties". 

I  realtee  that  what  I  am  suggesting  is  a 
long    term    project.    It    wUl    require    careful 
planning,   skUlful  execution,  and  will  take 
substantial  time  and  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars.  In  Washington,  we  speak  of  the 
order  of  priorities  in  spending  money.  In  my 
Judgment.   I    can   think   of   no   priority   of 
greater  Importance  because  not  only  would 
such  action  dramatlcaUy  reduce  crime  In  this 
Country,  but  it  would  also  result  in  mUUons 
of  people  becoming  much  more  productive 
economically  and  much  more  responsible  so- 
cially  A  combination  of  those  factors  would 
be  of  great   and  lasthig  benefit  to  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 


CONCLUSION 

My  suggestions  culminate  in  thto:  Law  en- 
forcement alone,  no  matter  how  efficient.  wUl 
not  effectively  eliminate  crime.  The  root 
causes  of  crime,  such  as  drugs,  and  the  pov- 
erty and  discrimination  nonwhltes  suffer, 
particularly  in  large  cities,  must  be  sub- 
stantially destroyed.  Such  action  must  be 
taken  if  crime  in  the  United  States  to  to  be 
reduced  to  the  point  where  It  is  no  longer 
a  major  problem  and  the  streets  of  our  cit- 
ies are  to  be  safe  again. 


ADDRESS    BY    GRAHAM    W.    WATT. 
PRESIDENT.  INTERNATIONAL 

CITY  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  con- 
ference of  the  International  aty  Man- 
agement Association  in  Minneapolis.  The 
opening  speech  of  the  conference  was 
given  by  my  good  friend.  Graham  W. 
Watt,  the  association's  president  and  the 
Deputy  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  well  as  the  distinguished  former 
city  manager  of  Portland.  Maine. 

Mr.  Watfs  enlightening  address  dis- 
cussed the  changes  in  management  and 
particularly  the  new  stress  on  activism 
and  Involvement  of  city  and  town  man- 
agers in  leading  their  municipalities.  I 
beUeve  that  Senators  will  benefit  from 

reading  Mr.  Watt's  address;  therefore.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 

in  the  RicoED. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  aodress 

WM  ordered  to  b«  printed  In  the  Ricorb. 

as  follows: 


KXKABU  or  0«AHAM  W.  Watt.  ICMA  Pun- 
DSNT  DaroTT  MAToa  or  WASgrworow,  Dr, 
BrFoia  ths  58th  Anttoai.  CoNixarNci  or 

THK  INTMINATIONAI.  CTTT  MAWAaXMHT  A.. 

sociATioN.  MiNwaAPOLis.  Mn»N..   Siymc- 

m.  18,  1972 

The  paradoKleal  times  we  Uv*  In  ar.  WU 

characterlaed    by    th.   opening    line,   of  A 

Tale  of  TvM  Cities:  ^ 

"It  wa.  the  best  of  thjaes.  it  was  the  wont 
of  times."  DlckMUi  wrote,  "It  was  the  igs 
of  wtodom.  It  wa.  the  age  of  foollshneas;  . . . 
it  wa.  the  season  of  light.  It  was  the  season 
of  darkness:  it  vira.  the  spring  of  hop*.  It 
was  the  winter  of  despair." 

Dlckena  was  wrtUng  about  the  time  of  tha 
French  Revolution,  but  he  could  have  been 
setting  the  stage  for  thla  Conference. 

Onthe  one  hand,  our  cltlaens  are  enjoy- 
ing  more  material  wealth  than  any  otbsc 
DTOple  in  history.  More  of  our  young  peofrie 
lire  in  coUeges  and  universities  than  have 
ever  gone  on  to  higher  education  »iiywhMt^ 
we  have  walked  on  the  moon  and  tou^ 
the  stars.  In  these  respects  we  «re  Uvlng 
m  "The  B«t  (rf  Times  ...  The  Season  of 
Light  .  .  .  The  Spring  of  Hope. 

On  the  other  hand,  unemployment  and 
Inflation  have  b^sn  an  unmlUgated  dtoastw 
Tor  tens  of  millions  of  Americans.  Our  edu- 
cational system  teeters  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptoy.  Never  have  our  cities  seemed  in  lUcH 

bad  shape.  .--v..  «»— c 

In  these  respects,  ours  seems  "The  Wont 
of  Times  ...  The  Season  of  Darkness  .  .  . 
The  Winter  of  Despair. 

As    a    nation,    we    traditlonaUy   have   not 
been  given  much  to  despair.  Carl  Sandbuig 
once  said  in  a  most  eloquent  P*»$™P^,'    ^ 
see  America  not  In  the  setting  sun  o*  •  "a^ 
night  of  despair  ahead  of  us    I  see  Amsrto 
m  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising  »un^ft«* 
from  the  burning,  creative  hand  o'  9«^J 
see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  posslbto  to 
men  and  women  of  wfll  ^^^»«?-.  ^^ 
President  Kennedy  was  fond  of  the  story 
of  a  French  Marshal  who  asked  hto  gantonw 
S  ptont  a  tree.  "It  wlU  take  100  years  to 
^Ir  the  man  observed.   "H^  t^at  c«e^ 
mid  the  marshal,  "there  to  no  time  to  loss. 
We  must  plant  It  thto  afternoon. 

in  a  stollar  vein,  we  are  remind^  o* 
Lincoln,  a  practical  man,  toiUng  »iid  hoptag 
during  a  dkrk  time  in  htotory,  queried  by  . 
mend  as  to  whether  he  might  ^  ^^ 
^  «,me  fresh  plan  to  save  the  conning,  ^o" 
the  reply  came.  "There  to  only  one  thing  to 
do,  keep  pltigging  away." 

so  I  ^dresB  you  today  as  'n^^  *^ 
women  of  wiU  and  vtelon,"  lmP»"«=^*° 
5S.nt  your  tree,  destined  to  keep  Pluwlng 
away,  confident  that  these  can  Indeed  be 
"the  best  of  times." 


M«a»  AND  woMSN  or  vmx  and  vision 

A   year   ago,   I   cam.    to   thto   P°»l"°f  " 

President  of  I.C34-A.  with  a  !•" J^*^ 

My  fear  was  that  a  popular  8t««ot7P«  °f 

City  Managers  as  »b«d°w  -  persona    <»utlm* 

often  duU  apolitical,  passive  might  be  truly 

^^hope  was  that  thto  stereotype  was  • 
myth;  that  It  Is  not  accurate  today,  if.  In- 

''•^i»rt'Ce''l"ound  about  myths,  fears  and 

'l^'X'ved  to  tell  you  now  that  my  fear 
was^Xuxded  and  delighted  to  teU  you  that 
mThope  has  been  sustained  «>°^Pl«^ly_ 
AS  I  have  traveled  to  nieetlngs  w^th  y^ 
all  across  the  nation,  I  have  come  to  Identify 
a  1^0^  group  of  actlon-orlented  msn- 
Le^^TSevTbre^  of  Managers-leaders  and 
Siers.  In  our  profession,  wo  hav«  ^ 
^n  and  women  who  see  themselves  i^^^ 

to  shaping  the  future  of  our  urban  society 

and  making  things  happen. 
I-ve  put  a  label  on  them.  They  are  third 

generation  City  Managers.  «.„-«« 

How  do  these  third  generation  Managers 

differ  from  their  predec«sor«? 


The  first  generation  at  CHy  Manager,  wm 
cugtodlans  o<  th.  pubOe  tTMt.Th.yww._m. 
Sen  who  first  hroughtb^^iilniH  Itt.  pwa- 
MM  Into  100.1  MWUBMBi.  By  tbalr  kuoom 
^  establlshsd  the  rol.  otf  Kh.  prafMston.1 
admintotratOT  in  local  govwnmMXt. 
^e  second  generation  Mana««rs  (wW^  to 
the  wav  I  would  have  charact«rl»d  aumt  of 
^  nve  ywrs  ago)  w.  th.  man  who  add«l 
sophtotlcatlon  to  the  ewrller  model;  «iey  n- 
^Wnted  with  new  financing  tochnlques 
W  accomplish  physical  improvement  pro- 
crams  they  utlll»d  c«nputer  technology, 
^d    they    have    InstttutlonallMd    program 

budgeting.  ,         . 

But  I  have  found  in  my  past  year  of  meet- 
ing with  Managers  acroM  the  country  that 
there  to  a  cadre  of  third  generation  managers 
working  In  our  towns,  cltiw.  Mid  oountl..— 
whafs  mor.  importMit,  If.  a  larc*  and  slg- 
nlflcant  group.  Just  a.  th.  Oof*1nghams  th. 
Rldleys  and  the  Brownlows  were  reformers 
and  chtoige  agent.  In  thrtr  time  and  to  their 
way,  the  third  generation  Manager  to  a  new 
reformer  In  thto  time. 

Early  municipal  reform  was  concerned  with 
•how  to  do  It  bettw."  Today,  thto  to  stUl  our 
concern,  but  we  are  atoo  very  much  tovolved 
in  the  debate  over  what  It  to  that  cities  ought 
to  be  doing. 

The  third  generation  Manager  to  concerned 
with  concepts  and  purpows  as  weU  as  opera- 
tions and  process.  He  accepts  the  advice  of 
former  HUD  Secretary,  Robert  Weaver,  that: 
"Action  without  program,  program  solving 
without  problem  analyste,  day-by-day  deci- 
sions without  a  phllo«>phy  are  a  travesty 
of  pubUc  admlntotratton.  They  are  Inexcus- 
able and  dangerous  to  the  modwn  world 
where  public  poUcy  to  so  vital  to  the  weU- 
belng  of  all  clttjsena." 

What  else  sets  the  third  generation  Man- 
ager apart?  It  to  that  he  has  added  to  hto 
formal  training  qnalltles  which  cant  be 
taught  in  the  university — the  quality  of  hu- 
manity and  the  qitality  of  leadership. 

A  principal  characteristic  of  the  third  gwi- 
eratlon  Manager  to  hto  humanism.  To  para- 
phrase Charles  Reich,  h.  to  a  man  enjoying  a 
new  relationship  to  other  men.  to  soelaty, 
to  nature,  and  to  the  land. 

It  Is  of  more  than  passing  totereat  that  an 
increastog  number  of  third  generation  Man- 
agers are  entering  the  profession  from  new 
but  allied  fields,  Ilk.  the  model  oltlM  pro- 
gram and  community  development,  and 
through  mid-career  tranaltlonfl.  Thto  now  ca- 
reer development  ladder  lottdlng  to  the  Man- 
ager's chair  produces  a  Manager  with  a  hu- 
mane sense  of  community.  Managers  who 
are  leading  their  cttlwi  to  .fllKitlv.  partici- 
pation to  these  new  social  programs  share 
thto  humane  quality.  Thee.  Manages  are 
accustomed  to  Itotenlng  to  th.  dtlun.  th.y 
seek  to  serve,  to  getting  to  know  thnn  and 
to  mMtlng  them  on  their  turf.  They  are  find- 
ing out  what  the  real  nowto  an. 

How  Important  thto  to.  to  UlTistrated  to  one 
scene  to  the  movie  "The  Public  Will".  Hal 
Holbrook,  the  actor  who  narrates  that  film, 
talks  about  priorities  and  how  city  govem- 
msnts  must  be  responsive  to  what  the  p«>ple 
want.  "Ask  a  man  if  he  wants  housing," 
Holbrook  says,  "and  if  that's  the  only  qu«H 
tton  you  ask,  you're  apt  to  go  off  half  cockMl 
and  get  hto  house  started.  But  ask  the  hudm 
man  which  he  wants  more,  a  hotiB.  or  a  Job. 
and  you're  likely  to  get  a  totally  different 
answer."  If  American  Local  Oovemmont  to 
to  be  truly  responsive,  then  th.  people  who 
run  the  government  hav.  got  to  get  to  know 
thoM  who  don't. 

I  know  that  you  are  Itotentog,  and  I  know 
many  of  you  are  up  to  your  elbows  to  ma>1ng 
your  cities  better  places  by  working  with 
community  groups  and  by  serving  as  c^a- 
lysts  to  make  things  happen.  That  is  part 
of  betog  a  third  generation  Manager.  Yet 
there  to  more. 

The  third  genwatlon  Managw  displays  hto 
humanism  to  hto  management  style  as  welL 


He  seek,  to  crwit.  a  govunnwnt  ^ilch  re- 
sponds more  sensltivrty  to  th.  nMds  of  tham 
who  ars  a  part  of  that  .yatam.  He  works  to 
ovarcoma  the  In^MnonaUty  of  th.  organl- 
aatlon;  h.  b.Uaw«  tliat  hlvarahy  inurt  oon- 
own  ItMlf  with  th.  iBdlvlduaL  B.  efl.ct.  a 
styl.  of  mana««nMit  whlnh  wioouragM  thto 
transformation  of  hto  own  organ  lwat1  on  a.  a 
worthy,  though  difficult,  goal. 

Another  distinguishing  charaotartotlo — 
perhaps  the  mort  significant — of  th.  third 
generation  Manager  to  hto  quality  of  leadv- 

shlp. 

More  than  30  years  ago,  Clarence  Ridley 
told  a  group  of  Texas  Managers,  "To  be  a 
Manager,  you  must  first  be  a  man."  That's 
what  this  Conference  U  about:  The  Man  to 
Management. 
The  Individual. 

The  human  betog  who  alone,  and  who  with 
hto  brothers  everywhere,  makes  and  wUl  al- 
ways make  all  the  difference  to  the  world. 

Leadership  to  an  intensely  pwTwnal  char- 
acteristic. Men  iMd  and  wtmui  Irod.  Or- 
ganizations, systems,  agendo,  cannot  l»d. 
A  Manager,  armed  with  Ideas  that  have  come 
to  fruition  exerts  Infinitely  greater  influenoe 
over  progrw.  than  any  managamant  sctonce 
gystwn.  Progres.  restota  from  action  upon 
a  few  good  ideas,  action  which  more  and 
better  techniques  and  technology  can  si^)- 
port,  but  never  Initiate. 
Think  what  thto  mMins. 
In  1967,  a  oommltt..  of  cltlaens  worting 
vmOar  the  Chairmanship  of  John  Gardner 
observed: 

"Than  to  a  premium  on  mm  and  vromm 
with  a  tatont  for  Innovation,  for  todlviduato 
who  can  move  beyond  the  llmlta  of  proMUt 
fMhlon.  In  a  time  of  breathtaking  techno- 
logical  and  sooIbI  changaa  th««  to  a  nMd 
for  people  who  undowstand  th.  pro  mm  and 
th.  natur.  at  ohana.  and  who  ai.  ahto  to 
cope  with  tt." 

Men  and  women  who  will  exarctoe  cou- 
rageous leadership  to  theee  tlmM  of  change 
still  oonmiand  a  premium. 

Chang,  can  b.  plannwl  and  dlrMrtsd  tor 
th.  bwnaAt  of  our  fwrnmnntttoa.  And  MOb 
of  ufl  ha.  th.  opportunity  and  tb*  ohUgaWim 
to  bring  about  to  our  oommunttf  the  kinds 
of  (ftaagM  that  our  vision  wnbraoM. 

I  aay  Mch  of  us,  for  If  not  tb.  Public 
Managv,  to  whom  shall  w.  lo<^  To  whom 
vi»M  th.  ootnmunlty  enteuatwl  eiHautlv.  dl- 
T«atKm  at  tb.  powwa  of  local  gownniMit? 
Who  to  tb.  oommunlty  ha.  grM>tMt  oppor- 
tunl^  to  oaaununlcate  wttb  .iMitMl  aUMMit 
and  with  laadv.  of  tb.  many  mganlnatinns 
wlthto  tib.  ooaununlty?  Who  hs«  bam  vx- 
gagMl  to  bring  protewtnnal  uputtoe  to  the 
Job  of  oommunlty  d.v.lopment7 

To  SM  nMd,  to  IdMitiry  a  problem,  to 
posaaca  JdMdUm:  .v«i  the.,  az.  not  enough. 
It  to  Um  acdutlon  that  w.  strive  for.  ttamom- 
ber  Robert  Kennedy's  oft  quoted  wonU: 
"Sam.  nMa  bm  thing,  as  they  are  and  say 
why?  I  dzaam  of  things  that  never  were  and 
say,  why  not?" 

We  cannot  wait  for  otbn.  to  diMon,  look 
for  othon  to  act;  we  must  not  relegat.  Mo- 
tions to  the  national  tovol  uul  tbon  tbraw 
up  our  luAds  to  deq>alr  at  th.  Immanstty 
of  it  aUL 

To  (Iroam  tb.  imponlble  dream,  and  to 
make  things  happen,  takes  more  than  long 
days  at  work.  It  take,  oonunltmant.  Ouz  nsw 
Mto.  Amarioa.  Tvry  Ann.  MaeuwMn  said  U 
so  simply  to  her  tot«rvtew  two  weak,  ago: 
"CommttanMit  to  Uie  moait  Important  wonl 
in  my  vocabulary,  for  I  firmly  ballofve  that 
on.  man  to  no  mora  than  anothwr  U  ha  does 
no  man  than  anothw."  Xnergy  and  ocMnmlt- 
ment  *>■"  distinguish  tb.  third  genM«tlon 
Managw. 

BomettmM  I  think  that  our  country  ha. 
been  aflUctMl  by  an  unreoognlaed  plagti.  that 
could  b.  callod  "urban  probtomltto."  Tbm 
symptom,  of  the  epIdMoalo  oan  still  be  d.- 
twjtod:  myriad,  of  pMple  to  every  field  frot- 
ttog  oprriwirtT  about  "urban  problem.,"  and 


applying  tHat  worrlaoxM  lab.1  to  .vary  v*^ 
rl0ty  at  rwl  or  '•"^g"'*^  111.  aamatlmaa.  toe. 
It  baa  sMimod  that  n«n  municipal  Managua 
haw  not  bnn  Immun.  to  "urban  piob- 
lamltla." 

Owtatnly  It  U  naosMary  to  pwoelve  tbo 
impwf Mtlons  and  wrangi  about  ua.  to  b.  to- 
fonnMl  of  probluna.  T.t  I  am  remind*!  ot 
Robsrt  Frort's  ob.watlon  that  "The  rmann 
worry  kllto  mon  p«>ple  tban  work  to  that 
man  paopl.  worry  than  work." 

Doing  the  Job.  a.  all  of  you  know,  means 
that  from  Umo  to  time  you  are  going  to  b. 
shot  at,  about  which  Winston  Churchill  re- 
rn«.rte.Mi  "Nothing  to  the  world  to  so  exhil- 
arating as  to  be  shot  at  without  result." 


PUkimNa   AMD     IH.IIMIIIIO — THa 
or  ICMA 

Bo  far,  I've  bMn  «-^'^"g  about  the  to- 
dlvldual.'peracnai  nde  at  Managws  and  man- 
agonhlp.  What  about  our  collective  charao- 
tertotlca,  szpraued  by  eu»d  through  our  Ano- 
clatlon?  ^^ 

atooe  the  Ctorts  Project  at  IMS  and  IBW, 
we  have  become  a  imlfied  pi  i  ifMslon.  We  MW 
Increasingly  numbering  as  ICMA  membna. 
the  COO  DteoctOTt  and  the  ooimty  admlni.- 
timtor..  Wlthto  our  AMOclatlon,  both  an  ac- 
oommodatwi  m  subgroups,  as  are  Manager. 
of  large  oltlsa  and  Managers  at  our  smallMt 
oommunltle..  Perhap.  It  to  tin*,  for  tis  e^vw* 
to  consider  what  should  be  our  relationship 
with  thcM  Mayors  who  are  the  chief  urban 
»/imtnii««jii.UiTii  in  their  cities,  as  well  as  with 
model  dttea,  planned  variation  program  and 
oommunlty  development  admlnlKrators  who 
exerclM  broad  management  ron>onslbllltt». 
Oun  to   an  open  profeorton,   too.   In   my 
opinion,  thto  to  another  stnngth  which  w. 
should  pi«serve.  We  ought  not  dow  the  door 
to  ttioM  who  wish  to  Joto  u^  wboM  Job. 
qu.Ufy  them  for  membership,  and  who  ar. 
willing  to  abide  by  our  reaK>nable  standardi 
of  ptofMalonal   conduct   and  our  Code  of 
Ethics.  We  cannot  don  our  dom  any  mo>o 
*:Hm.n  we  can  don  our  mlnrtw  TO  don  eltlMr 
would  shut  out  light,  new  vtotn,  and  th. 
energizing  bmn  of  change. 

Our  dlvem  mMnbM»hlp,  unUlod  to  t*. 
AsMclatlon.  givn  ICMA  strengtti  and  it  pro- 
vldw  us  the  tmlqu.  opportunity  to  speak  to 
many  nmw  imam  a.  we  now  an  doing 
through  our  National  Utban  Issues  Projagt. 
Through  ICMA  and  our  National  TTrban 
Issues  project  we  an  developing  a  proper 
profOMlonal  i^)proach  to  national  dectelon- 
TTff.*ing  and  prlorlty-nttlng  a.  they  relate 
to  dtlM  and  local  government. 

I  am  convliuwd  that  as  a  profanlon.  we 
have  always  had  a  great«  capablltty.  a  laiBV 
potential,  than  we  damonstratwl.  Soma  or 
our  moat  nven  crltlo.  have  raoognlBwI  ta»l» 
and  their  crttlctsm  ha.  bnn  founded  In  our 
faUuM  to  apply  our  full  potential  to  acoom- 
pltohlng  the  things  we  profon  to  heUeve  In. 
Now  we  an  '•>'«^r'gring  that.  Wa  an  taking 
an  hlatoric  step  for  our  profaaalaa.  Through 
OUT  National  Urban  iBsuas  Project  wa  can 
have  major  Impact  on  basic  paUda.  which 
datarmlno  th.  quaUty  of  urban  Ufa  to  Amar- 
ica.  Thto  new  activity  will  mak.  our  Anoda- 
tion  a  direct  participant  to  tb.  dlscuaaUma 
and  decisions  relating  to  national  urban 
poUcy  at  the  legislative  and  oMcutlvo  lav- 

eto. 

The  national  government  to  becoming  th. 
leading  force  to  our  sodoty's  aflorts  to  oopa 
with  xirban  problems.  For  us,  thto  has  meant 
trying  to  daal  at  homo  with  probtoms  and 
dUficulUoa  affactlng  the  dtlnns  to  whom  wa 
an  la^KUistble.  wblla  the  davalc|>mant  ct 
the  poUdo.  and  the  moblllaaUon  of  n- 
souroo.  to  combat  then  probloin.  ha.  bmo. 
out  of  our  hMuti.  Wa  have  daapotataly  neod- 
ed  to  become  a  part  of  a  dadaton  syatasn 
which  to  national  to  ita  cbaraotn-.  Wa  an 
doing  that.  ^_^ 

yf^  an  not  alone  to  thto  allbft.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Oltle.  has  ploneand  tba 
strategy  of  developing  oomprrtienalve  mu- 
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nldpal  poUcy  BUtamsnta  u  the  bMls  for  «n 

The  wort  of  the  Commtttee  for  loonomlc 
Development  U  weU  known  to  aU  of  u*.  More 
nouMy  the  Amf^~"  rnitltute  of  Archl- 
teete  published  Ite  National  PoUcy  Taak 
ronm  Beport  which  cloeee  with  thoee  word* 
that  h>^  much  nMrnnlng  tea  tm: 

Xf  ^  aze  to  achieve  some  coherence  ana 
nofWtreidom  vanish  Into  chaoa,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  deal  with  aU  the  tum- 
bling forces  and  facts  of  here  and  now.  and 
then  And  levers  that  have  the  power  not 
only  to  move  but  to  win  majortty  consent. 

This  is  more  than  a  "cle«i  concern"  as 
I-m  sure  you  realize.  Our  experience  tajh* 
BO'S  points  up  our  need  for  better  predic- 
tive capacity  about  what  the  future  holds 
and  a  greater  abUlty  to  deal  more  directly 
with  the  development  of  that  future.  Not 
only  must  cities  be  better  able  to  anttclpate 
the  impUcatlons  of  such  poUdee  as  model 
riTiw.  employee  labor  reUtlons.  manpower 
development,  neighborhood  Involvement,  and 
grants  wvlew.  they  must  be  able  to  respond 
in  pro-active  fashion.  ,^_..^   _hii 

Our  NatloiMa  Urban  Issuee  Project  wui 
bring  our  urban  expertise  and  our  manage- 
rial point  of  view  to  bear  on  poUclee  as  they 
an  bilng  developed  at  the  national  level. 
The  result  wlU  be  more  rational  and  rea- 
sonable programs  for  us  to  manage  at  the 

As  we  continue  our  piirsult  of  a  glimpse 
into  the  future,  rwnember  Albert  Schwelt- 
■•r  a  great  humanitarian  who  served  his 
fallow  men  la  a  remote  locaUty  In  Africa, 
and  yet  through  his  Ideas,  he  served  people 
everywhere.  Schweltaer  was  no  longw  a 
voung  man  whan  he  reminded  us.  "It  la 
inJwih  the  Idealism  of  youth  that  man 
catches  sight  of  truth,  and  in  that  idealism 
he  poeaesses  a  wealth  which  he  must  never 
exchange  for  anything  elae."  _*  ^  ,♦. 

While  our  profession  Is  the  product  of  Its 
past.  It  U  a  young  profeaslon.  ^  _.^  ^ 

^fnile  we  buUd  cai  the  tradlUon  inherited 
from  those  who  have  gone  before.  I  know 
from  our  work  together  over  the  years  Oiat 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  youthful  idaaUsm 
within  aU  of  you  who  serve  your  communi- 
ties In  public  management. 

So  we  listen  to  the  youth  among  ua.  we 
■eek  to  know  their  minds  and  their  hearts, 
else  we  cannot  know  the  future.  That  future 
will  soon  be  In  their  hands. 

True  we  all  run  along  the  ragged  edge 
of  that  broad  generalization  which  would  say 
that  all  our  young  are  of  a  single  mold.  There 
are  those  who  have  made  no  Inquiry  Into  the 
past  nor  examined  the  present  and  whoee 
judgment  we  need  not  report.  However, 
we  should  listen  carefuUy  to  the  youth  who 
bring  to  the  examination  or  pur  aoclety  the 
vision  of  Idealism,  the  foresight  of  the  In- 
formed, and  the  wisdom  of  a  trained  Intel- 
loct 

Thoae  who  have  submitted  to  an  Intel- 
lectual discipline  speak  with  a  wonderful 
wisdom.  Listen  to  one  young  professional  as 
he  lays  it  out  for  us: 

••We  are  not  today  what  we  were  yester- 
day Tomorrow  we  wUl  have  turned  again 
to  aomethlng  else.  This  inherent  quality  of 
change,  of  constant  adaptation  to  a  chang- 
ing community  environment.  Is  the  essential 
ingredient  In  the  recipe  for  our  future  sue- 

COfiS 

"Life  iB  a  quest  to  know  the  unknown,  to 
make  certain  the  uncertain  future.  As  Man- 
agers, we  must  continue  to  develop  personal 
curiosity.  Imagination,  a  sense  of  humor, 
distrust  of  dogma,  and  self-understanding 
as  alternative  to  an  all-embracing  ideology; 
the  future  demands  of  us  fleilbUlty  and  not  a 
rigid  structvu*  that  breaks  when  hit  by  the 
unexpected. 

"The  Manager  ts  an  individual  who  alone 
must  respond  In  his  own  way  to  a  tomorrow 
much  dUfereot  than  today." 

This  young  ptofeeslonal  comes  out  with 
Clarence  Bldley:    Management  begins  with 


a  man;  and  with  the  theme  of  this  Confer- 
ence :  Man  In  Management. 

PL.TTOGIMa    AWASr 

One  final  thought,  before  I  bring  these  re- 
marks to  an  end.  This  ConJerence  la  a  time 
when  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
unspoken  valuee  and  aasumptlons  we  all 
carry  around  with  us  still  reflect  the  world  we 
reaUy  live  In. 

Even  truth  changes.  What  we  once  Knew 
to  be  a  fact  Just  isn't  any  more. 

Only  400  years  ago, 
the  world  was  flat. 
It  was  a  fact 
that  people  lived  by. 
It  was  true. 


But  even  so 
the  round  earth 
spun  In  apace. 

Today. 

the  world  la  a  sphere. 

It  Is  a  fact 

that  we  live  by. 

Now. 

(But  even  now 

there  Is  a  "Flat  Karth  Society.") 

That 

In  a  nutshell 

Is  the  dilemma 

The  truth 

we  think  we  know 

changes 

(constantly! 


of  man: 


I  believe  we  face  a  dUenuna  of  belief  In  our 
profeaslon.  I  can  express  It  best  as  questions 
which  reaect  an  unknown  quality  Inherent 
in  our  concern. 

Has  the  stress  of  this  decade  disclosed  a 
weakness  In  our  form  of  ^overmnent? 

Do  City  Managers  really  do  anything  about 
the  problem  of  racial  discrimination?  Or 
unemployment?  Or  inadequate  housing?  Or 
education? 

Is  our  goal  recovery  from  iwban  llU  or  is  it 
to  cushion  the  impact  of  urban  decay? 

Have  our  efforts  really  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  our  cities? 

Have  Mayor-CouncU-Manager  teams  In 
CouncU-Manager  cities  been  courageous 
and  Innovative?  _ 

How  often  do  you  feel  like  the  Red  Queen 
In  Alice  in  Wonderland  who  was  obliged  to 
run  ever  faster  to  stay  where  she  was? 

I  have  no  answers  for  these  questions,  and 
I  know  many  Managers  are  uneasy  about 
such  basic  issues.  Our  record  is  good— on  a 
relative  scale— but  we  cant  eecape  the  fact 
that  our  problems  today  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  5  years  ago— and  some  are 
even  more  serious  today  than  before. 

Martin  Meyerson.  President  of  the  TTnl- 
verstty  of  Pennsylvania,  has  this  discourag- 
ing view : 

"Local  government,  which  had  been  In  the 
forefront  of  administrative  Innovation  has 
lost  that  vltaUty.  The  City  Manager  move- 
ment had  once  been  an  Inspiration  for  aU 
government  ....  The  steam  seems  gone. 
Perhaps  the  malaise  Is  a  general  one  of  our 
country    and    o\ir    world." 

Another  commentator.  Nicholas  von  Hoff- 
man, writing  in  the  Waahinffton  Post  ex- 
claims : 

•"The  long  run  Is  hare.  We've  been  buy- 
ing their  whlmpy  plans,  programs  and  pilot 
projects  for  decades.  The  due  date  has  come 
and  gone  on  all  of  tha«n.  and  there's  noth- 
ing to  show  for  It  but  new  proposals  to  de- 
centraUae  or  oentrallea,  to  coordinate  or  to 
better  utilize  our  reeourcee.  None  of  It  has 
saved  the  cities  or  seems  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  whatever  It  le  that  has  destroyed 
them." 

Could  It  be  that  we  have  been  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  need  to  do  things  that  we 
have  had  too  lltue  time  left  to  tMnk  about 
what  we  are  doing?  TX)day  operations  seem 
to  dominate  purpose,  ipie  prapUoal  has  taken 


over  from  the  Ideological,  and  while  thU 
seems  to  have  many  advantages,  pragmatism 
may  be  mlwlMUllng  xis. 

AI9   we   performing   a   ritual  rain  danoa 
which    wont    necessarily    bring    rain    even 
though  it  does  make  the  tribe  feel  better? 
Have    we    b«x)me    entrapped    In    a    snare 
of   belief   that  since   society   Is   increasingly 
complex,  then  the  problems  of  that  society 
and  their  solution  must  be  equaUy  complex? 
A   central   challenge    before   us   must   be 
the  constant  effort  to  slmjdlfy.  to  develop 
clean  lines  of  attack,  to  ferret  out  complexity, 
to  seek  basic  Issues  and  focus  on  them. 
One  of  our  members  has  said: 
"More  stress  must  be  placed  on  the  moral 
edge   of   management.   Neutrality   and   bar- 
gaining for  their  own  sakes  can  be  an  Ulu- 
slon.  A  good  Manager  must  have  the  capac- 
ity  and  confidence  to  lead." 

Complexity  and  change,  pragmatism  and 
phUosophy,  establish  a  cordial  climate  In 
which  the  third  generation  Manager  may 
function.  We  have  these  Managers  in  Increas- 
ing number:  we  have  opportunity  for  them 
to  dUplay  their  effectiveness.  This  fortuitous 
combination  Is  ample  reason  for  optimism 
about  our  urban  future. 

Recentiy  at  a  meeting  of  ICMA's  Urban 
Corps  Advisory  Committee,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers said  of  her  Involvement  In  the  com- 
munity, "Where  you  are  le  where  It's  at," 
A  profundity  so  simply  stated  that  Its  mes- 
sage to  us  may  be  missed. 

Where  you  are  Is  where  It's  at. 
Not  only  do  we  not  have  to  look  for  the 
center  of  urban  activity,  we  cannot  escape 
It    It  la  part  of  us  and  we  of  It. 

There  hangs  on  the  waU  of  my  office  a 
poster  by  Sister  Corlta  With  these  words 
found  on  Adlal  Stevenson's  night  stand  after 
his  death.  I  sviggest  that  they  apply  as  aptly 
to  you  as  to  those  whose  likenesses  illustrate 
the  poster:  John  and  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King: 

"It  can  be  said  of  him.  as  of  few  men  In 
like  position,  that  he  did  not  fear  the  weath- 
er and  did  not  trim  his  sails,  but  Instead, 
challenged  the  wind  Itself  to  Improve  lU  di- 
rection and  to  cause  It  to  blow  more  softiy 
and  more  kindly  over  the  world  and  Its 
people." 

And  when  you — and  those  who  strive  with 
you — have  caused  the  wind  to  blow  more 
kindly  over  the  world's  people,  remember 
then  what  we  are  told  In  the  Book  of  Tao: 
"When  the  best  leader's  work  Is  done,  people 
say  'We  did  It  ouraelvesl' ". 


REVENUE  SHARING 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
releasing  a  breakdown  of  the  funds 
which  local  governments  In  Illinois  will 
receive  this  year  and  next  imder  the 
revenue -sharing  legislation  agreed  by 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee. 
My  report,  which  follows,  includes  fig- 
ures for  each  municipality  in  Illinois  with 
a  population  of  over  2,500  and  for  each 
county  governmental  body,  as  weU  as  a 
total  figure  for  each  of  the  State's  102 
counties. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  my  own 
Senate  staff  after  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment told  them  that  it  was  unable  to 
supply  the  figures. 

Two  of  my  legislative  assistants,  using 
a  pocket  calculator,  were  able  to  give 
me  in  20  hours  what  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, with  its  vaat  resources,  was 
imable  to  provide  in  10  days. 

First  the  Treasury  said  that  the  reve- 
nue-sharing flgiu^s  for  Illinois  were  boo 
complicated  to  program.  Then  my  staff 
was  told  tbat  the  computer  had  brocen 
down. 
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In  calendar  1970,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  operated 
5  277  oomputere.  at  a  cost  of  $2.2  bimon. 
Of  these  ocHnputers.  77  were  located  In 
the  Treasury  Department  alone,  andidy- 
ea  the  inexorable  growth  of  Oovem- 
ment.  I  am  sure  that  number  hM  rijen 
in  the  last  2  years.  I  am  eoually  sure  that 
aU  of  the  computers  did  not  collApee  at 

oooe.  . 

The  delay  in  processing  revenue-shar- 
ing figures  demonstrates  again  the  ovw- 
ridlng  need  for  passage  of  leglBlatton 
that  would  modernize  and  streamline 
the  executive  branch,  just  as  we  need  to 
modernize  and  streamline  the  operations 
of  Congress  itself.  ,  .  ,  ^  . 

A  report  Istnied  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  showed  that  Federal  agen- 
cies utilize  their  computers  between  50 
and  60  percent  of  the  time. 

A  business  that  used  such  expensive 
equipment  so  inefficiently  would  soon  go 
bankrupt.  We  should  make  the  same 
effort  to  save  taxpayers'  doUars  that  a 
business  employs  to  cut  costs.  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  doing  less. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
port notes  that  the  functions  for  which 
F^eral  agencies  have  used  computers 
includes  storing  telephone  directories 
and  managing  parking  spaces  for  Federal 
employees. 

I  believe  that  the  Govermnent  could 
afford  to  store  a  few  less  directories  and 
make  a  much  larger  effort  to  provide 
vital  data.  ^ 

Municipalities  and  coimty  govern- 
ments throughout  the  coimtry  have  been 
awaiting  passage  of  revenue-sharing 
legislation  for  4  years,  and  have  been 
anticipating  final  action  by  Congress 
since  the  House  passed  the  measure 
earlier  this  year. 

Many  governments  have  counted 
heavily  on  the  funds  to  finance  their 
operations  for  calendar  1972,  and  to 
project  their  operations  In  1973. 

Thus  the  amounts  they  receive  under 
the  final  conference  measure  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  them  and  to  the 
people  who  are  being  denied  needed 
services.  Treasury  should  have  moved 
faster  to  provide  tWs  Information  so 
vital  to  formulating  city  and  county 
budgets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  esti- 
mated amoimtB  of  Federal  revenue-shar- 
ing funds  to  be  distributed  to  county 
and  city  governments  in  Illinois  in  calen- 
dar years  1972  and  1973  be  included  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  estimates 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ESTIMATED  AMOUNTS  OF  FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
FUNDS  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  COUNTY  AND  CITY 
GOVERNMENTS  IN  ILLINOIS,  IN  CALENDAR  YEARS  1972 
AND  1973 


County 


Total 
1972  irast 


$101, 31) 
133.260 

u.in 

87S.Q87 

29*,  IM 

79.28* 

61,252 

8(.7t8 

6S.722 

416.120 

132.799 

70,272 

339.211 

124.29* 

_  68,392 


Balvidor*  City 

Brewo— Arn 

Brawn— Govirnment. . . 

BurMD — AfM 

Buroou — GovoriunMt. . 

Prtneeton  City 

Spring  Vjllty  City 

CaHKMin — Aru 

Ctlhowft— Govtrnimnt. 

Carroll— Ar»«    

Carroll-  Govtriwiont. . 

Savanna  City 

Caai— Araa 

Can— Govamnieat 

Baardstown  City 


Champaign— Ga»a»iUBMt. 

Chaatpaiin  City 

ViUagaofRantoel- 

UrbanaCity 

Ctirittian— Area 

Chrittii  n  — Go  vemmeBL . 

PanaCity 

Taylorvills  City 


Clark— Area 

aark— GovarniiMni.. . 

Caaay  City 

MarihallCity 

day— Araa 

Clay— Govarnmant 

Flora  City 

Clinton— Area , 

Ctinton— GovarnnMot. 

Braeae  City 

CarlylaCity 

Cantralia  City  (part).. 

Colas— Area 

Colaa— Govarnmaiit. . 

Charleston  City 

MattoonCity „...„, 

Cook— Area 97,4U,332 

Cook— Governmant ^'•^515 


606,471 

4et,c6i 

134.099 
281.477 
857,  US 
295,346 
94,530 
81,833 
329.900 
105. 8M 
30,039 
28.415 
351,521 
200,196 
50,507 
675,490 
201.015 
64.462 

saso2 

30.019 
995.059 
196.413 
197, 543 
339.888 


Alsip  Village 

ArNngton  HetghU  ViKafa. 


BartiiKtVilUgeCpart).... 

BaHwood  Villafe. 

Bensanvilla  ViHa(0  (part). 
Barkaley  ViUaia. 


Barwyn  City. 
Blue  Ilia n<fC 
Bridge  View  ViHaga. 


ViHat 


Broadview  VHIaga 
ViUata  of  BrookMd 
Burnnam  Village — 

Calumet  City 

Calumet  Park  ViUaga. 


36.6SS 

248,211 

36.657 

8.258 

177.854 

11 

13. 110 

316.501 

115.3*7 

60,209 

*9.328 

89.863 

13.938 

178,496 

37.595 


ChicaioCity..... ^HS'^ 


Chicaio  Height!  City. 

Chicago  Ridge  ViUaga 

CicaroTown • 

Craatwood  Village 

Daerlield  Village  (part) 

Dm  Ptaines  City 

Oixmoor  Village 

Oolton  Village...^. .-J..... 
Eatt  Chtcaao  HaKht*  VKIaia. 
Elgin  City  (part). 


Wage. 


□mwood  Park  > 

EvanstonCity 

Evergreen  Par*  ViBaia... 

Flossmoor  ViUaga.. 

Foreat  Park  Villaia 

Franklin  Park  VHlaga 

Gleneoa  Village 

Gianview  Village 

Glaimood  VHIata 

Harvey  aty 

Harwood  Heights  ViHeto. 

Haiel  Crest  Village 

Hickory  Hills  Village 

HiUside  Village 

HiRaealaViUage(part)... 

Homatown  Citv 

HomaiMOod  VHIata 

J  vstica  Village 
Keaiiworth  Vill 


Total 
1973  giant 


County 


ToUl 
1972  grant 


Total 
1973  grant 


418.368 
13. 110 
615.838 
18.9(5 
29 
327,599 
34,782 
120.912 
62.823 
42.528 
115,083 
515, 191 
118.604 
25,  817 
99,214 
190.282 
34.689 
81.868 
14, 749 
273,251 
33. 141 
39,896 
20,212 
86,9(1 
7.*33 
29,802 
67.163 
29.212 
9.805 
7*.  in 
51.*17 
96.334 
21,921 
*2.5*3 
70.726 
107.509 
31.3*3 

ffifpaTte:::::::::     iH 


illaga. 


Vlliaga  of  La  Grinie.... 
La  Grange  Park  VWafB. 
Lanaing  ViUage 


Lemont  Village. 
LincolnwoodYil 


County 


Total 
1972  grant 


Toul 
1973  grant 


Lyona  Village. 
MarVhamCity.... 
Mattaaon  Villaga. 


iHaga.. 


Adams— Area 

Adams— GovermMOt 

Quincy  City.. 

Aleiander— Area 

Alexander — Governntant.. 

Cairo  City 

Band— Area 

Bond— GovernnMRt 

Greenville  City 

^rea 


{1,576,083 
471,231 
725.479 
286,632 
134,043 
130,066 
334, 274 
123.  *«0 
47, 376 
315.465 
131,999 


,776.616 
531,188 
817,765 
323,102 
151,098 
146,615 
376.805 
139,168 
53.404 
355,604 
149,794 


Midlothian  ViHa 
Morton  Grove 
Mount  Prospact 


vS«hL'.1 

ctVMata. 


NilMVinaga. 

iVtHaga.... 
Northbrook  ViOaci.. 


Norridge  Villat 


NorthMd  VilUsa. 
Nort*  Uke  City  (jpart).. 
North  RivarsidaVlUta- 

Oak  Foreat  VilUfla 

VWateof  OakLawn.... 
Oakl^rkVUUga 
Oly«pM  Fields" 


79, 761 

117, 218 

144,652 

229,427 

60,736 

89.821 

16.4(5 

113,350 

36.223 

56.891 

277,0*2 

370.223 

11.444 


9114, 204 

150,216 

50,937 

9(6, 429 

331,572 
99.372 
69.0*6 
97.785 
77.466 
4(9,065 
1*9,(93 
79,213 
391371 
140.108 
77.090 
2.192,644 
682.508 
565.333 
191.126 
294. 7U 
966.699 
332.925 
106,557 
92,243 
371.875 
119.316 
33.861 
32,030 
396. 24^ 
225,123 
56,933 
761,436 
226,591 
72,664 
56.928 
33.839 
1,121,655 
221.404 
222,688 
383.134 
109.842.669 
18,778.121 
41,323 
279,792 
41.321 
9,309 
200.4(3 
13 
1*,779 
356.771 
190,023 
67,869 
5*,«77 
101. 297 
15.712 
210. 173 
♦t379 
78. 157, 158 
*I7,599 
1«,779 
69*,  195 
U,401 
33 
369,281 
27,935 
136.296 
70.816 
«7.939 
129.726 
590.742 
133.695 
29,101 
111.837 
214. 413 
39, 102 
92,284 
16,626 
306,018 
37.358 
U,972 
22.784 
97,496 
8.374 
3t467 
75.798 
21784 
11.053 
83.633 
9.9(7 
106.591 
24,598 
*7,996 
79.725 
121. 188 
35.331 
307,693 
307,915 
99.910 
131  U3 
163.067 
251618 
C(,46* 
101.2*9 
19.563 
127,772 
46.832 
66.293 
3112(3 
417,328 
11990 


Orland  Park  Villaga... 

Palatine  VWage 

PltaaPBrt(  ViUaga.... 
Parte  Forest  ViUaga.... 

farttRMgaaty 

Plioann  ViUafe 

Paaaa  ViHaga 

RicMan  Parti  Wage.. 

Rivaraida  Villaga 

IBvaf  Foreat  Villata... 
Rivet  Grove  ViUaga... 

Rivorade  Villaga 

Rabbins  Villaga 

RoHing  Maadows  City. 
RaaaNa  ViUan  (part).. 

Rasamont  ViUaia 

SchNtor  Park  ViUaga.. 


SluiUa  ViUaga 

Saotk  Chicago  MgMa  VWaga. 

Sautfe  Holland  VWaaa 

Stagai  Villaa  Owrt). 

ViNata  of  Sttcknny 

Stone  Parti  ViUaga 

VWage  of  SiimnuL 

Thornton  ViUage 

Tintoy  Park  VUiaga 

Waakhester  VUlMi 

Waatom  Springs^Ua(» 

WhnaUng  Villaga 

WHIow  Spnngs  VMIafla 

VninMttn  VHIaga 

Wnoatka  ViUaga 

Worth  ViUaga 

Barringtoo  HUls  VHIaga 


Butalo  Grove  vaiMa  (part).... 

atyof  COCtobHOs 

Bk6mvaViHag>(part) 

ttonovar  Parti  VWaga (part).... 

Sank  Village 

Streemwood  VtHaga 

Schavmburg  VIBagtCpart) 

aty  oJ  Paloa  HMi... 

Paioa  Hairtrtt  Citar 

Hoffmn  Estataa  VWata 

City  d  Country  aide... 

Craartord— Araa 

Crawtord— GovarmmaaL 

Habiaaonaty 

CuHibartand— Araa 

Ounibartand— Govaramaot. . 


(16.091 
89.835 
10.8*9 

in.m 

1(8.(06 
47,006 
29.7*3 
11.442 
55.7(5 
U.099 
45,522 
34,326 
124.009 
71411 
219 
29,217 
109.23* 
331,035 
24,534 
90,470 
18,199 
31(89 
39,649 
916*2 
19,610 
44,1(6 
70,996 
39,970 
41522 
11876 
105,737 
46,497 
54,1(8 
1923 
119(1 
25,351 
131 6U 
31614 
31624 
59,898 
60,976 
21 3W 
31 625 
71174 
31.559 
2(1002 
111(53 
51,119 
233,123 
91666 


DaKalb— Araa ^1^X1 


374,7(9 

239,429 

37,4(5 

967,299 

71,91* 

395,402 

99.339 

55,374 

493,203 

125,625 

60.643 

27,710 


Da  Katb— GovarnnienL 

DeKalbCity -- 

City  ofGenda 

Sandwich  City  (part)... 

Sycamore  City 

De  Witt— Area 

Da  Witt— Governmant. . 

aintonCity 

Douglas— Area 

Dendn— GoveroManL 

Tuacala  City 

Villa  Grove  City— -  - 

Qy  pMg    Aree 3.oZ/,  lai 

Ou  Paga— Governmant. 'fS'!?? 

Addiaon  Village '"'  **' 

8a rtJatt  Village  (pert) 

Benaenvilla  Viliaia  (parO... 

BtooiMngdala  ViUage 

aarandon  Hill  ViUaga 

Downars  Grove  ViUaga 

Qk  Grove  Village  (part) 

Dmhurst  City ■ 

Glafl  Qlyn  Village 

Hinsdale  Village  (part).... 

Hanavar  Park  ViBage  (part) 

Itaaca  ViUage 

Usia  Village 

Uwabard  Villaga 

Naparville  City 

North  Lake  City  (pert) 

BaaaHa  Villaga  (part)...... 

Schaumburg  Villaga  (part). 

ViUa  Park  ViUagi 

Wast  ChKago  City 

Weatmont  VUlaga 

WhaatonCity 

Winiatd  ViUaga™ 

Wood  Dale  VillagB 


Oak  Brook  ViHaga. . 

Caral  Stream  Vilaga 

Woodndge  Villu* 

Oandai*  Hatghtt  Vittiga.. 

Edgar— Araa 

Edgar — GovarnnMRt.. 


101,353 

1261 

84.436 

9,794 

21867 

154.529 

737 

294.346 

71092 

46,635 

595 

11472 

24,219 

144,396 

120,805 

201 

15.288 

654 

194, 0» 

96,115 

30,976 

131*36 

U,9(6 

31975 

11422 

21772 

31287 

39,365 

515,0(9 

200.4(9 

1216(9 


Cttyot  Paris \S\n 

Edamd»-Araa Ig-lg 


Edaards— Govaraaiaa*. 

EHiagham— Area 

Enaglam— GovarniMnt . 


BHghamC»ty.„ ig.»« 

Cnvtla-    Area *»•*? 


85.159 
5(7.055 
211 1(( 
120,975 


Fayatta— An 
ftyatta—Gover  ■«•*.. 

VairfaUaCity 

FWd— Arae 

Rtrt— QovarranMl 

■baoaCity 

futmCai 

FnriiUn— Area — -. 


2019(6 

61.910 

3(0.  (U 

ISIBU 

W.3» 


S21411 
101. 265 

11229 
191758 
211603 

519(7 

31529 

11(98 

619(2 

41710 

51, 314 

31694 
HI9.796 

81,624 
245 

31935 
121133 
371154 

27,665 

90.719 

20.515 

41937 

U,e94 

101429 

21105 

417(2 

91016 

u,m 

5*,  895 

1*,  515 

111191 

51*14 

61,0(3 

11059 

21366 

21577 

15*, 035 

43,531 

31774 

67.418 

61735 

29,696 

31776 

(14(4 

31574 

321,265 

121968 

57,667 

281784 

97.6(4 

1,281351 

412,475 

261892 

41255 
977,649 

81,064 
434,438 
111,979 

73,692 
510.866 
141,609 

61359 

31,236 

4,0(1667 

1,653,562 

114,2(9 

3.676 

91190 

Wtflfl 

.ai,r' 

81,264 

S1S69 

(71 

21.949 

27,301 

161769 

191176 

227 

17,234 

734 

211752 

111602 

34.917 

151061 

19, 147 

37, 170 

21.994 

21670 

41904 

44.373 

5(1617 

225.998 

141,678 

150.060 

919(5 

661.749 

241672 

191368 

551055 

231513 

66.7(7 

441538 

1419(7 

M,9»4 

37,151 

1.031729 


/•■ 


\ 
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ESTIMATED    AMOUNTS    Of   PBXUAL    REVHWC   SHARING 
•  FUNDS  TO  BE  OISTRIBOTED  A«0»«  COUNty  AND  CITY 

GOVERNMENTS  IN  ILLIWIS,  IN  CALENDAR  TfARS  1972 

AND  197J— CoMi(Hi«<« 


C«(mty 


Total 
1172  innt 


Total 
1973  grant 


Camity 


BMtenCity 

CkrMeplw  City 

W«t  Franktort  C«y 

fg<to«v— Atea 

FbHoo— GovwniMBt 

Carton  City 

FarrntntfoK  City 

LtwMown  City 

GaUatin— Araa 

QaUatln— Govafnmtflt ... 

Qrtwt— Araa 

ar««n»— Ou  <  •)  iNuanL. 

CarroHton  City 

WWt  Hall  City 

Gxundy— Araa 

Orundy— Govarnmwit. 

OmI  Qty  ViHai*. 

Mwrtidlty 

Hamilton— Araa 

HamUtDn— GovarnmanL 

McLaansboro  City 

HanBoek— Art* 

Hancock— eov«rniB»irt 

Carthat*  City 

Hamilton  City 

Hardin— Araa 

Hardin— Govarnmwrt. 

H*iKJar»n— Araa 

H«Bd»fiotv— GovwnmMt 

Hanry— Araa 

Hanry — Governni««L. 

GaliraCitv 

Gaiwiao  City 

Gra*n  Rock  City.. 

Kawance  City 

Itwjoon— Araa. 

ItDqooij— Govaft«m»(rt 

WaiahaCily 

Jaekjon— Araa 

J  acknn — QovarnmMit-. - 

Carbondala  City 

Marpkysboro  City 

Jaap«r— Araa 

Jaapw— Governm** 

Citj  o»  Nawton 

Jaffarton— Area 

Ja4hr»on— Govanunai*. 

ML  Varnon  City 

Janay— Araa 

Jtnay— GovarnniMit 

Jaitayvillt  City 

Jo  Oaviaas— Arta.  

Ja  Oaviass— GoyamoMnt 

GilanaCity 

Johnson— Araa 

Jokraon— Govammant 

Hana— Araa 

Km*— <jOvarnnMnt 

Aurora  City 

Battvia  City • 

Cafpantarsvilla  Villato 

EaalDundaa  Villata 

EWn  City  (part) 

Qaoova  city-.,^^^.— ----- 
Monttonwry  Viltafe  (port). . . 

Nofth  Aurora  Villafo 

St.  CNrlai  City 

South  El(in  Villata 

Waat  Dynd«  Villata 

Ktnhakaa— Arao...... 

Kmikakea— Govafnioant 

Bourtwnnan  VIHol* 

Br«May  Villata 

Kaakaliaa  City 

Mantano  Villuo • 

WamanceClty 

(tondali-Araa 

HatidaH-Govanmiart...... 

MMtaaroary  ViHafa (part)-. 

Hai»  City. --.--.-- 

S*idwich  City  (part).... 


Total 
U72  grant 


Total 
1973  grant 


FronUin-Goyarnmart *^'2!i 


Waoconda  VWafi 

Waohotan  City .^.. 

WiiitJirop  Harbor  Wt.  Off.. 
ZlonCity 

UncolnsJiiraVinag-.- 


76,279 

It,  221 
140.  S21 
S66.3M 

299,115 
154,773 
32. 2M 
26,999 
176.965 
59.819 
400,585 
153,189 
33,123 
26,633 
361,291 
109,549 
29.022 
57,309 
206,714 
81,993 
19, 435 
564,534 
196.837 
33,729 
30.966 
100.536 
63.061 
201,609 
83,977 
817,665 
211,696 
3t053 
36.011 
12.114 
179.063 
799.948 
274,182 
54,781 
1,045.263 
376.017 
313, 568 
109,792 
187,  411 
99.489 
24, 131 
624.280 
223.738 
188.639 
355,311 
187,  377 
23.490 
519,255 
206.450 
39,586 
146.564 
83,230 
2.682.061 
653.382 
740.794 
52,179 
155.271 
18.706 
459,820 
41,351 
13,770 
20.96S 
73,812 
17,016 
9,287 
1,412,592 
551,333 
19,443 
91, 152 
341,613 
16,922 
51.147 
336,174 
136,031 
«6 
43,856 
95 


Kno«-Ar»a ''lifSS 


371.539 
53.847 


Unoa— Goyammoot 

telM&Kt  City'.".'."  r.'.'.'.""'-'  571, 221 

NnoxviHa  City 

taho-Araa 

toho— GovarnmoM. 

Antiooh  VWaia    — ;--\z- 
BiilMe  Grova  VMoii  (jxt).. 

DaoflWd  ViNaca  (part) 

PMUkaVillafO 

QrayM*  VHUii 

HirfiUiKl  Park  Clly 

wKood  citr— - 

IjJiiMaflViKap. 


Uho  Fonst  City 

Uho  Zurich  vMhiii 

E&».:-:::::: 

North  ChteaiB  at.;ijj. 

ltaiM4  Uka  BaotK  VMata.... 
flMMrf  Laka  PMk  VHoci 


19.291 

X 086, 396 

957.806 

24,261 

62.322 
26,166 

16,146 
2S,2aS 
106.162 
16.363 
16^476 
56.223 
24.300 
36, 446 
90. 466 
264,846 
26^619 
18,310 


»26,764      PartiCity 

«.««      USaUa-Araa....--. 

20. 539      ta  Salla— Govarnmairt^ 

IS-iSS      LaSaHaCity 

'ZS'SS      Maraaillas  City 

H!'  Is      Mandott  City 

'U'iSS     OglaabyCity 

».*?      Ottawa  City 

,M.*J*      ParuCity 

1W.«1      Straator  City  (part) 

Z'JS      iJwranca— Araa 

457. 533      Lawrenca— GovanvnaoL 

l'?'S5i      Uwrancaviila  City 

H'HZ      Lee-Area.        

.S2iJ      Laa— Government. 

♦O^.zeO      oi»onCity 

lO.  487      Livingston— Araa 

32,714      Livingston — Govarnmant. 

64,601      sireator  City  (part) 

2H'°i"      Dwight  Village 

??.«5      FeirburyCity  

21.901      Logan-Area 

636.363      Logan — Governmant — 

^I'iJS      UncolnCity 

38.^     McOonough— Araa 

34,906      McDonough— Govarnmant 

113.327      BuJhnellCity 

71,107      Macomb  City 

227.261      McHenry— Area 

»*,662      McHenry— Governmoot 

921,700      Algonquin  Village 

238,631      Cary  Village 

^•IJi      CryiUi  Lake  City 

*0.592      HarvardCity 

13.734      vil.  of  Lake  in  the  Hills... 

201,846      McHenryCity 

901,729      Marengo  City 

309.045      Woodstock  City 

61,751      McLeen— Area   

1,178,257      McLean— Governmeirt .- 

♦23,860      8loomin|ton  City 

353,487      NormalTown 

123,825      Macon-Area 

211,256      Macon— Government 

112,125      oecator  City - 

27,201      Macoupin— Araa 

703,711      Maeoupiiv— Govafnmoiit 

252.205     Cariinville  City 

213,768      Gillaspie  City 

400.519     Staunton  City 

211,218      VirdanCity 

26.479      Madison— Araa 

585.323      Madison— Govemmokt 

234,972      Alton  City 

U.623      Bathatto  VilUga 

166, 2J4     ColKnsvilla  City  (part). 

93,819      East  Alton  Villaio 

3,023.315      Edwardsville  City 

736,515      Granite  City 

835,015      Highland  City 

58,818      Madison  City 

175.027      VanieeCity 

21.066      Wood  River  City ^ 

518,325      Marion— Area 

46.612      Mar«n— GovernmanL 

15.522      Centraiia  City 

23.633     Salam  City 

83.203      Marshall— Area 

19.181      Morshall— Govefnmaflt 

10.468      HanryCity 

1,592,323      Mason— Area 

621. U2     Ma»«»— Govarnment 

21.917      Havana  City 

102.750      Mason  City 

385.078      Massac— Area  

21.330      Massac- Govarnmant 

57.654      Mairopolis  City 

378.338  Manard— Area 

153.339  Manard— Governmont 

74      Petersburg  City • 

49.438      Marcer— Area 

107      Marctr— GovarnmanL 

1,453.023      AiadoClty 

418.812      Mooroe— Araa 

60.668      Monroe— Governmant. 

651.791      OolMbiaClty 

21.752     Watorioo  City.>_ 

3,446.279      Moirt«B«nery— Arao 

1,079,673      Moottomery— Gotrornmant... 

27,347      Hillsboro  City 

4.114      UtchholdClty 

70,291      atyof  Nokomis 

28,368      Morprv-Area 

18,261      Morpn— Governmont. 

28,560     J**sonvaia  City 

119, 669     VWaia  ol  South  Jacksonvillo. 

18,445     Moofcie— Araa 

18,575     kloottria-Govammwit 

68.377     SliMlvan  City 

27,361      Oflo-Araa 

43.337     Oflo— <5oyamm«kt 

101,960      Motat  Morris  VHtaci„ 

296,515     Oro^Clty 

36.096      PatoCity 

20,618      HochoUoCitir 


Cottoty 


Total 
1972  mot 


Total 
1973  graat 


-f 


t29,771 
638.659 
25,406 
152,686 
8.323 
10,335 
9.396 
2,190,847 
713,640 
179.372 
29.791 
I   73,206 
'   43.329 
233.81$ 
120.788 
254.933 
416.069 
168.485 
83,697 
905, 274 
326,826 
264.229 
877.509 
296.307 
I      1,025 
'     77,700 
60,091 
800,091 
300.837 
192,017 
810, 149 
266.466 
45,  246 
212.230 
1,042.937 
361.717 
16,276 
22,470 
72.935 
38.206 
33.711 
53.589 
19.936 
79.338 
1,767,440 
566,651 
490.930 
222, 579 
1,369.809 
395.290 
663. 693 
885,304 
273,  549 
69, 247 
20.035 
48.524 
19.203 
3. 637. 328 
740. 197 
797,288 
28.494 
113.849 
146, 107 
96,550 
491,745 
57, 621 
43.962 
111.547 
150,856 
862,363 
25tl96 
154,695 
140.436 
317,053 
125.690 
22,918 
288,093 
110.683 
U.185 
19.  357 
331,339 
217.487 
92. 771 
182. 192 
132.961 
23,  797 
412.  570 
178, 763 
34.958 
in,  658 
69,349 
39.272 
54.788 
721.891 
233. 115 
32.762 
79.729 
30, 570 
862.976 
238,540 
236.038 
9,706 
316.405 
130,776 
40.907 
668.417 
242.882 
15.434 
36,901 
211404 
92.135 


$33,559 

719.918 

28.638 

172. 113 

9,382 

11.650 

10,589 

2.469.600 

804,440 

202.194 

33.583 

82.520 

48.842 

263,564 

136. 155 

287,370 

471, 195 

189.922 

94,346 

1.020.456 

368.410 

297.848 

989,158 

334,007 

1.156 

84.980 

67.  737 

901.891 

339,114 

216.448 

913.228 

299.644 

51.002 

239. 234 

1.175.635 

407. 740 

18.347 

25.330 

82.215 

43.067 

38.000 

60.407 

22,  453 

89, 433 

1.992.320 

637.522 

553, 394 

250,899 

1,544.097 

U5.  585 

748.138 

997.945 

308.354 

78.058 

22,585 

52,444 

21,646 

4,007,664 

834.376 

673,284 

32,119 

128.334 

164.663 

108.  834 

554  312 

64.952 

49.  555 

125,852 

170.050 

972.065 

284,285 

174. 378 

158.304 

358.945 

141,683 

25,834 

324. 748 

124. 765 

49.806 

21.820 

373. 497 

.  245. 158 

104, 575 

205.373 

149.879 

26.825 

485.064 

201.508 

39,406 

200.262 

78. 173 

44,269 

61,760 

813, 740 

262,775 

36,931 

89.874 

34.459 

972.777 

268,891 

266.071 

10.941 

356,663 

147,415 

46.112 

754.590 

273,786 

17,398 

41,596 

32.018 

103.858 


Peoria — Area 

PMHia— GoMnimont. 

BortonviU*  ViMaio 

Oimicothe  City 

PooriaClty 

Paoria  Hatfhts  VHIaio 

Pekin  City  (part) 

Perry— Area 

Perry— Government. 

Du  Qooin  City 

PtncVneyviHe  City 

Piatt-Araa 

Piatt— Gove  tTimant- 

Montico«o  City 

PIka— Afoa 

Pike — Gove  ni  ma  at. 

Pittsfiold  City 

Pope — Area 

Pop*— Govarnmant 

Pulaski— Afoa 

Potaski— Governmant 

Putnam— Area 

Putnam — Governmoot . 

Randolph— Area 

Randolph— Government 

Chaster  City - 

Red  Bud  City-.. 

Sparta  City 

Richland— Area 

Richland  -Governmant 

OIney  City 

Rock  island— Area 

Rock  Island— (iovernmant 

Coal  Valley  Village 

East  Mohne  City 

Milan  Village 

Molina  City 

Rock  Island  City 

Silvia  City 

SL  Clair— Area 

SL  Clair— Government 

Akjrton  Village 

BailevillB  City 

Cahokia  Village 

Caseyville  Village 

CotlinsvUle  City  (part) 

DupoCity 

EastSL  Louis  City 

Vil lata  of  Fairmont  City 

Labaaon  City 

Masooutah  City 

O'FaHonClty 

Swansea  Village 

Washington  Park  VillaiO. 

Centreville  City • 

Saline— Area 

Saline— Government 

Eldorado  City 

Harrisburg  City 

Sangamon— Area — 

Sangamon— Go  vomment 

Auburn  City 

Chatham  Viilajo 

City  ol  SpruigMU 

Schuyler -Area 

Schuyler— Goveramont 

Rush ville  City 

Scott- Area 

Scott— Governmant- 

Shelby— Area 

Shelby— Governmoot 

Shelbyville  City 

Stark— Area 

Stark    Governmont 

Stephenson— Area 

Stephenson— Govommoot 

Fraoport  City — 

Tazewell— Area 

Tazewell— Go  vemmoirt. 

Crave  Ceeur  Village 

East  Peona  City 

Marquette  Heights  City 

Morton  Village 

Pekin  City  (part) 

Washington  City 

Union — Area .... — ... 

Union— Government. 

Anna  City 

Vermilion— A  roa 

Vermlion- Govommont 

ViilagO  of  Bollingfarook  (part) 

DanvtlteCity 

Georgetown  City 

Hoopeston  City 

TItton  Village 

Wostville  VillafO 

Wabash— Area 

Wabash— Go  vemnwnt. 

Mount  Carmel  City 

Warren— Area 

Warron— Governmont- 

Monmouth  City 

Waahlofton— Aroa 

WasWniton— Govommonl. . 

Naafcvilla  City 

Woyno    Area 


Wayne— Go  vomiDont 

Fairfield  City 

White— Area 

Whito— GoMmnMil 

CarmiCity — 


C.  776, 231 
711.284 
47. 115 
32.548 
1,660  332 
35.460 
44 
310,574 
208,182 
70,062 
38,711 
326.060 
105. 749 
39.739 
457,682 
179.834 
34.597 
63.411 
51.058 
208.527 
140.833 
112.740 
36,543 
454,092 
254,573 
47.223 
26.437 
49,486 
401.476 
130, 248 
129.715 
2,606,010 
633, 187 
10.160 
264,511 
55.377 
577.693 
694.267 
39,240 
4,609,066 
1.392,352 
22,944 
351,265 
108,  531 
19.  571 
1.804 
14.  279 
1,669,843 
9,111 
23.794 
38.888 
37.  491 
17,873 
31,339 
100,848 
454,828 
171, 128 
49, 665 
91,544 
2.125,583 
666,614 
29,364 
9, 174 
895,275 
194, 071 
56,031 
I     18,729 

108,301 
538,889 
196,933 
.       ;     38,958 
.       I    179.160 
78, 508 
954, 022 
317,456 
334,716 
.       1,479.655 
438,874 
46, 867 
184,017 
9,075 
53,538 
326,423 
«.257 
216,514 
120,207 
52.094 
1.429,091 
383,669 
1.358 
502, 106 
17. 433 
70.263 
27. 153 
15.592 
256,142 
139, 534 
104,258 
515,176 
174,840 
123, 378 
328,739 
148,763 
24, 162 
405,661 
128.041 
65, 133 
412.999 
146,  tit 
61.283 


».129,4« 

861.784 

53,18 

36,61) 
1,860,312 
39.972 
47 
383.967 
234,610 
78. 9n 
43,616 
367,546 
119,264 
44,735 
515,915 
202,715 
38,999 
71,479 
57,JJS 
235.059 
158.752 
127.  OM 
41,112 
511,811 
286.964 
53.231 
29.801 
55.783 
452.558 
146,820 
146.2?] 
2,937,'JI 
713,750 
11,453 
296,167 
62.423 
651,196 
782.602 
44,232 
5,195,500 
1,569,508 
25,863 
395.958 
122.340 
2Z061 
2.033 
16.016 
1,882.366 
10,270 
26,822 
43,831 
42.261 
20,147 
35.326 
113,679 
512.618 
192.902 
55,984 
103, 192 
2.396,011 
751.431 
33,100 
10.341 
1,009,185 
218. 763 
63,160 
21, 107 
157.825 
122.081 
697,454 
221.990 
43,915 
201,955 
88.417 
1.075.407 
357.847 
377,303 
1,667,911 
494,714 
46,067 
207,431 
10,210 
60,350 
367,956 
46,506 
243,473 
135,562 
58.722 
1.610.922 
432.485 
1,531 
565,992 
19,651 
79,204 
30,605 
17.576 
288.732 
157.288 
117.523 
580.724 
197.066 
139,077 
379.566 
168.818 
27,236 
457.295 
144.332 
73.420 
466,547 
166.116 
6^067 


County 


Total 
1972  grant 


Total 
1973  grant 


Wl,ita«da-Area....     "1^2:12 

Whitaiid^Govammfnt. 3M,546 

FaltonCity «6-J" 

r?S..%:::::::::::::::  ^g 

»^!^;:^::::::::::::  2,|| 

«jl(_Govemmont --..  "tT'??? 

viluie^BoUinibfookCpart)-  IJ.lZl 

CralaViliate 34,508 

JohelCity    ««•*" 

LockportCity    60.  W8 

New  Lenox  yinato 9,M4 

P1*i»«W  Villita ".377 

RaowvHIe  ViSaga    41,703 

Stuor  Villata  (part) 35,190 

Wilmington  City Z«.607 

Craft  Hill  City 57.833 

WMiamsorv-Area....      ?|?nU 

WHIiamson-Govommont *?}  2!r 

CartarvilleCity 31,831 

HamnClty 115.684 

johnstonCity .^•Iii 

MsrionCity.. ,  l?2'tS 

Wh.neba«o-Aroa ^V^:^, 

Winnabato-Govammont '!i  ti? 

Loves  Park  City ,  3  Si 

RockfordCity       2.019,620 

South  Beloit  City 90.749 

Weodlord-Area 568.751 

Waadtord— Governmont 187,518 

EaiekaCity 31,339 

Totals  in  millions: 

Total,  Illinois  share 274.638 

Illinois  State  government 91.546 

lllmots  local  govammonB 

jhar....    183.092 


U.  319, 793 

415.438 

97,616 

32.899 

114. 122 

332.195 

2. 883,  472 

925,280 

12.536 

38.899 

954,399 

68,  276 

10,589 

19.587 

47,010 

39.668 

27,738 

65, 191 

1,056,187 

542,296 

35,881 

130,403 

51,419 

203.515 

3,967.377 

847,066 

100.550 

2,276,586 

102.296 

641.116 

211.377 

35.326 

309.57 
10119 

206.38 


NOTES 

These  data  showing  distribution  of  revenue  shaiini  funds 
among  Illinois  Ixal  governments  ara  based  on  the  formula  for 
intrastate  distribution  contained  in  the  Senate-passed  bill.  But 
the  amount  of  funds  distributed  among  these  governments  is 
tiM  amount  Illinois  receives  under  the  Conferenco  Committee 
coaipromise.  These  figures  are  thus  net  of  the  social  services 
funds  added  extranaously  by  the  Senate. 

Amounts  are  separately  indicated  for  all  munteipalities  over 
2  500  population.  Separate  data  have  not  been  tabulated  by  the 
Tieasury  Department  for  communities  under  2.500  population, 
or  lor  townships.  ,  .  .     ,  _.,       ,i. 

Where  munidpalitios  are  locatod  in  1  or  mora  couotios.  tho 
notation  "part"  appears  in  the  tabulation  next  to  the  name  ol 

Till  larger  figures  for  1973  represent  the  1st  year  (of  the  total 
5  yosrs  of  the  bill,  calendar  1972  through  calendar  1976)  in  which 
thefuU  amount  of  {301.800,000  distributed  to  Illinois  under  the 
Conference  compromise  becomes  available.  This  is  increased 
by  Illinois'  share  of  an  additional  1150,000,000  allocated  for  1973. 
and  tor  each  of  the  last  3  yeers  of  the  bill.  Thus  these  eatimotoa 
tor  1973  ara  subject  to  later  correction  In  data  to  be  issued  by 
Treasury  based  on  official  computations. 


THE  MOST  DANQEROUS 
PROFESSION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
dangerous  profession  in  America  today  Is 
that  of  fireman.  It  does  not  hav«  to  be  so. 
In  many  other  modem  cotintrles  It  is 
not  so. 

The  Washington  Post  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  published  an  editorial  {^mment- 
ing  on  this  problem  and  its  solution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th*  PVjbootten  Sebtici 

Plre  chiefs  around  the  country  ftxe  un- 
happy. With  crtme  getting  m<3»t  of  the  public 
attention  and  pc^ce  departments  getting 
masslTe  federal  support  ($1.6  bUllon  In  1949 
to  1973  fvixiiding) ,  they  feel  that  theirs  la  "the 
forgotten  service,"  aococdlng  to  a  recent  sur- 
vey conducted  by  "Nation's  Cities,"  the  mag- 
aslne  of  the  National  Ijeague  of  Ottlee. 

Fire  service  salaries  and  fringe  benettts.  to 
be  sure,  have  genecaUy  risen  to  keep  pace 
with  private  industry  and  other  municipal 
wages,  the  nn|i|g«»tn«  fouiul.  But  fire  chiefs 
oevertheless  complain  about  the  lack  of  man- 
power. A  third  o*  the  T87  dty  Ore  depart- 
ments that  reapooded  to  the  surrey  say  they 
aie  imdentaSed.  Many  o<  them  woold  Uk«  to 
abandon  the  traditional  a4-ho\tr  shift  with 


24  to  4A  hours  off  aiui  switch  to  eight-hour 
shifts  and  a  40-hour  week.  "We  should  throv 
out  the  beds  In  the  fire  stations  and  utilise 
the  manpower  to  better  advantage — we  can 
use  them  as  building  Inspectors  aloog  with 
Ore  Lnq>ectlons."  one  chief  suggested. 

Another  complaint  Is  that,  in  contrast  to 
law  enforcement,  flre-flghtlng  technology  Is 
Improving  only  slowly.  Much  erf  the  equip- 
ment la  not  much  different  from  what  It  was 
a  century  ago.  except  that  It  has  been  motor- 
ized. What  is  most  needed,  however,  la  better 
protection  for  firemen  as  they  battle  flames 
and  smoke:  turnout  coats,  breathing  ap- 
paratus, boots,  gloves  and  helmets.  What 
Ore&ghten  expect  most  of  all  from  space- 
age  technology.  Is  well-Insulated,  flre-re- 
tardant.  lightweight  protective  clothlog 
rather  than  the  traditional  duck  with  rubber 
lining. 

For  most  fire  chiefs,  however,  improve- 
ments In  fire  jjrevention  are  even  more  urgent 
than  improvements  In  fixe-flghtlng  technol- 
ogy. They  would  do  away  with  "Miss  Flame" 
contests.  "Sparky  the  Dog"  and  fire-preven- 
tion-week  gimmicks  and  have  the  cities  get 
down  to  the  guts  of  the  matter:  Stronger 
fire  codes  and  enforcements  of  these  codes. 
Hlghrlse  buildings  in  particular,  they  say, 
are  a  menace  all  over  the  country  because 
they  lack  adequate  sprinkler  systems  and 
other  fire  protection  devices.  Theee  add  to 
the  coot  of  the  building,  of  course.  But  they 
would  save  on  the  armies  of  men  needed  to 
subdue  fixes  and  save  lives. 

That  coet  Is  fearful.  More  than  12.000  men. 
women,  and  children  have  been  killed  by  fire 
in  each  of  the  past  six  years.  Although  the 
nation  spends  about  $3.7  billion  a  year  on 
fire  protection,  the  value  of  property  loss  last 
year  was  $3.8  bUllon — about  $316  million 
more  than  In  1070. 

The  city  fire  departments  need  help — fed- 
eral help — ^for  the  cities  can  no  longer  be 
expected  to  carry  this  bvirden  alone.  A  bill 
introduced  by  Sen.  Charles  Matblas  (B-Md.) 
and  Rep.  Robert  H.  Steele  (B-Conn.)  would 
come  to  their  rescue.  It  would  create  a  na- 
tional fire  academy  to  serve  as  a  national 
center  for  fire  reeearch,  along  with  funds  for 
such  research  as  well  as  training  and  Im- 
proved fire-fighting  equipment.  But  the 
prospects  for  Its  passage  are  slim  this  year. 
In  fact.  It  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  no 
congressional  action  until  after  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Commission  makes  its  report  next  July. 

Considering  that  the  death  rate  due  to  fire 
In  the  United  States  Is  twice  that  of  Canada, 
four  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
6^  times  that  of  Japan,  that  will  be  none 
too  soon. 


name — Nevada  is  Spanish  for  "snofw 
clad" — and  Spaniards  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth  and  developnunt  of 
our  State  and  our  country.  So  as  we  ap- 
proach the  bicentennial,  we  are  proud  to 
extend  this  special  recognition  to  Mia  im- 
portant role  of  Spain  and  her  distin- 
guished son,  Don  Bentfxdo  de  CHdvee,  in 
the  American  Revolution. 


GEN.  BERNARDO  DE  QALVEZ 
m  NEVADA 


DAY 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Presldait,  with  the 
American  Revolution  Blcaatennial  close 
at  hand,  our  Nevada  Oov.  Mike  O'Calla^ 
ghan  issued  a  proclamation  commemo- 
rating the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Ttkt  proclamation  also 
recognizes  "the  brilliant  contribution 
made  to  the  American  cause  by  the  Span- 
ish General,  Bernardo  de  Oalvee,  in  es- 
tablishing a  second  front  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  by  engaging  and  de- 
stroying the  enemy  in  the  Battle  of  Fen- 
sacola,  as  well  as  other  victories  at  Mo- 
bile, Baton  Rouge,  and  Natches." 

In  hostor  of  theee  accompltahmwits. 
the  State  of  Nevada  has  deelgnated  to- 
day "Ocneral  Bernardo  de  OBlvez  Day." 
This  special  recognition  comes  at  a  very 
opportune  time. 

We  Nevadans  are  proud  to  nimiber 
among  our  cltiaens  thousands  of  persons 
of  Spanish  and  Latin  American  ilwownt 

Their   language    gave   our   State   Its 


OREGON'S  JOURNEY  TO  A  BETTER 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
remarliable  State  of  Oregon  has  taken 
another  first  step  in  this  long  jodmey  to 
a  better  environment.  It  has  chluenged 
this  image  of  a  "throwaway  society" 
that  has  been  imposed  upon  America. 
The  flip-top  can  has  been  outlawed  and 
a  5-cent  retail  deposit  on  all  standard 
size  beer  and  soft  drink  cans  and  bottles 
sold  In  Oregon  has  been  Instituted  by 
State  law. 

Oregon's  courage  in  dealing  with  one 
of  our  most  troublesome  solid  waste  prob- 
lems Is  historic  and  precedmt  setting. 
While  our  roadsides.  p»iks,  forests,  coun- 
tryside, city  streets  and  backyards  were 
"literally"  Inundated,  tmd  an  apathetic 
U.S.  Congress  chose  to  look  the  other 
way,  Oregonlans  stepped  forward  to  be 
counted.  Once  c«ain  in  the  leadership 
position  on  environmental  issues.  Oregon 
Is  beckoning  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens  to  follow  in  Its  steps, 
to  not  lose  heart.  They  can  change  the 
apathetic  attitude  here  in  Washlngt«n 
and  clean  up  the  Nation. 

In  last  Saturday's  Washington  Post, 
Oregon's  actions  and  the  Nation's  prob- 
lem were  noted  on  the  editorial  page. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Poet  editorial,  entitled  "Throw- 
ing Out  the  Throwaways,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoii), 
as  follows: 

TRSownro  Otrr  rax  Thbowawsts 
Fewer  messages  have  been  better  heeded 
by  the  public  than  the  throwaway  Ubel  on 
beer  and  soft  drink  cans  and  bottles.  Non- 
returnable  containers  are  a  major  blight  on 
the  environment,  from  roadtldee  and  rtiJe- 
walks  trashed  with  beer  cans  to  parks  and 
beaches  ugUfled  by  soda  bottles.  OonoerB. 
Inc.,  a  natlonaJ  envtronmentai  group,  notes 
that  in  1969  some  $3.5  bimoa  was  spenS 
v»«.p«tiiT<g  iBO  "''"*'«'  tons  of  coUeetad  soUd 
wastes  *><«*  included  30  bUllon  bottles  and 
60  billion  cans.  Rather  than  passively  wait 
for  this  inundatlor.  by  garbage,  the  Oregon-" 
legislature  that  year  passed  a  tou^  &&H-^ 
Utter  law  that  would  require  a  6-oent 
deposit  on  beer  and  carbonated  soft  drink 
bottles  and  cans:  In  addition,  the  bevecagea 
are  outlawed  In  non-retumalde  bottles. 

The  container  Industry,  which  argued 
against  the  bill — It  wotild  causa  unemploy- 
ment among  its  workers,  the  public  doasnt 
want  to  be  inoonTenloxoed  and  prleas  wlU 
rise — sought  to  have  the  new  law  daeUnd 
vmeonaUtuUonaL  Last  week,  an  OMfon  cir- 
cuit court  judge  ruled  that  tha  lav  was  not 
only  vaUd  but  It  wm  a  "bold  and  foioatul 
action"  against  tha  raanaae  of  bottla  sad 
can  utter. 

It  la  too  early  to  teU  whether  tba  Oregon 
law  wlU  oonflrm  the  high  espaetactons  held 
out  for  It.  It  Is  the  first  stetewMs  law  of  its 
kind.  A  similar  iirograBi  baa  beaa  oparaUag 
for  two  yean  In  Brltlali  Ortnialrta  sod  «*• 
cuts  retorted  It  is  wM>ktac  waU.  Ttia  iaaua 
U  compUeated.  as  hearings  before  tba  Ban- 
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au  Subcommlttw  on  th.  Bnvlponment  iMt 
spring  revealed.  Sen.  Charlee  MathlM  B- 
Md  )propceed  a  blU  to  ban  non-returnable^ 
but  the  legUlatlon  U  not  expected  to  get 
out  of  ooimnlttee.  *__, 

If  e  too  bad.  Evidence  growe— ««lde  tnm 
the  exceeelve  trash  citizen,  can  s^  ^^ 
their  own  eyee-th*t  the  public  know.  It  hM 
been  mlaled  into  thinking  throwawaya  we 
oonvement  and  cheap.  The  CruMde  for* 
Cleaner  Environment,  a  group  tj^**  ^«P?° 
Mt  the  Oregon's  law  pMsed.  report.  th*t  the 
difference  in  price  per  botUe  between  a 
throwaway  and  a  returnable  1.  3.6  cent.; 
the  saving  per  six  pack  of  13  ounce  remn- 
able.  1.  30  cenU.  A«  for  convenience,  a«orge 
B.  Stewart  In  "Not  So  Rich  A*  You  TWj^ 
write,  that  we  "throw  w°rthlee.  objeeto 
away,  and  then,  through  taxee,  pay  f*ata«tlc 
amounts  to  have  the  worthier  object,  picked 

"''until  Congree.  takee  the  Initiative,  staU 
and  local  leglrtature.  wUl  have  to  chooM.  for 
themMlves  whether  or  not  to  act.  Oregon  baa 
shown  that  deeplte  pressure  from  part,  of 
the  beverage  Industry,  the  situation  1.  not 
Impossible. 
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Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve details  regarding  Oregon's  bottle 
biU   the  court  suit  which  followed,  and 
other    circumstances    surrounding    this 
historic  event,   are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  Congress,  the  administraUon. 
and  to  the  geieral  public.  I.  therefore. 
ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  September  1. 1972.  deci- 
sion of  Marion  County  Circuit  Judge  Val 
aioper  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to  be 
followed  by  several  news  accounts  from 
the  September  2,  1972,  Eugene  Register- 
Guard,  by  Jerry  Uhrhammer,  the  Ore- 
gon Statesman,  of  September  2,  1972,  by 
Janet  Davies,  an  editorial  from  the  Ore- 
gon Statesman  of  September  4. 1972.  and 
an  article  from  the  Salem  Capital  Jour- 
nal of  September  4.  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ICUcult  court  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Third 
Judicial  District-Marlon  County,  Salem, 

Oreg.l  

Amekxcan  Cam  Coicpant.  et  al.  Plainthtb,  v. 
ORXOOM  LiQXJoa  Control  Commission,  et 
Ai...  DnxNOANTS,  NoKTHwranaN  Qi-ass 
COMPANT,  ST  At.,  iNTiavkNoaa 

(No.  766671 
OenUemen:  Thl.  Is  a  suit  seeking  a  dec- 
laratory Judgment  of  the  Court  that  Chap- 
ter 746    Oregon  Law.  1B71,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act".  U  unconstitutional, 
void  and  unenforceable,  and  for  an  Injunc- 
tion, retraining  the  defendant,  from  apply- 
ing or  in  any  manner  enforcing  the  statute. 
The  plaintiff.  Include   (1)    manufacturers 
of  metal  can.  who  mipply  beer  and  soft  drink 
manufacturer*    (2)   brewer,  who  manufac- 
ture beer  which  1.  shipped  Into  and  sold  on 
the  Oregon   market:    (3)    contract  canner. 
who  are  located  outside  of  Oregon  and  who 
package  varlou.  uott  drink,  for  the  Oregon 
market,  and  for  soft  drink  wholesaler,  who 
aeU   aotx  drink  bereragea  In  the  SUte  of 
Oregon;   and   (4)   soft  drink  manufacturer, 
who  mU  their  product,  on  the  Oregon  mar- 
ket. 

The  intervener,  are  various  manufacturer, 
of  glaaa  beverage  container.. 

The  plaintiff."  oomplaint  and  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Intervention  seek  Identical  re- 
lief. 

The  defendant,  are  the  Oregon  Liquor 
Control  Commission  and  SUte  Department 
at  Agriculture  which  are  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  State  government  that 
at*  charged  by  the  provlMon  of  the  Act  with 
ttie  implementing  and  enforcing  of  uUd  Act. 


Defendant.  Oration,  Hudson,  and  Young 
ftpe  the  commissioner,  of  the  defendant 
Oregon  Liquor  Control  Commission.  Defend- 
ant  Martin  Is  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Com- 
mlMlon  and  defendant  Mann  Is  the  Director 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THe  allegation,  of  the  complaint  and  the 
complaint  in  mterventlon  are  quite  lengtiiy. 
and  since  most  of  them  had  been  admitted 
m  the  anewer  to  each.  I  ''"I  »***J^P*  *° 
summarize  the  pertinent  parts  of  each  rather 
than  to  set  them  out  in  great  detail. 

(1)  The  plaintiff,  in  group  #1  above,  man- 
uficture  and  sell  metal  can.  and  clorures  to 
the  manufacturers  of  bwr  and  «>'*  '^^'fj^ 
beverages.  The  nimiber  of  metal  container. 
used  annually  has  rHen  sharply  In  the  United 
State,  m  recent  years.  At  the  same  time, 
the  use  of  cans  on  the  Oregon  market  had 
also  Increased  significantly. 

The  plamtlffs  in  group  tf3  are  brewers  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  pack- 
aelng  of  beer  products  at  breweries  outside 
^e  State  of  Oregc*  for  the  distribution 
and  Mle  on  the  Oregon  market,  as  well  as 
the  national  market.  A  large  Percentage  of 
their  manufacturing  system  Is  devoted  to  the 
one-way  merchandising  and  a  very  arge 
percentage  of  the  sales  of  this  group  of  plain- 
tiff, are  one-wav,  no-deposlt  containers. 

The   plaintiffs   In    group   «3    are    contract 
canneries  who  pack   various   soft   dflnta   in 
Plants  which  are  located  outside  of  Oregon 
■  for  distributors  and  retailers  in  Oregon,  and 
who  sell  the  soft  drink  beverages  within  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Again,  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  these  plaintiffs'  production  Is  the  one- 
way non-returnable  convenience  container.. 
The  4th  group  of  plaintiffs  are  soft  <Wnk 
manufacturers   v?ho   package   and   sell   their 
own   products   on    the   Oregon   market    and 
who  also  use  a  very  high  percentage  of  one- 
way, non-returnable  containers  In  their  dls- 
trtbutlon  system. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  plata- 
tlfls  can-manufacturers'  market  for  metal 
containers  would  be  stJbstanttaUy  reduced, 
resulting,  no  doubt.  In  the  closlne  of  some 
portions  of  some  of  these  plaintiffs"  plants, 
or  at  least  ctirtalllng  their  production. 

The  brewers  would  be  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  to  prepare  a  new  package 
for  the  Oregon  market  and  would,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act.  be  unable  to  use,  the  pack- 
age mix  now  used  by  them. 

The  contract  canner.'  manufacturing 
business  for  the  Oregon  soft  drmk  bottlers 
would  be  greatly  curtaUed  as  would  some 
contract  canners'  business  because  their  dls- 
trtbutlon  system  would  probably  be  ellnU- 
nated  The  soft  drink  manvifacturers  would 
incur  additional  capital  and  operating 
expense  because  of  a  restructuring  of  their 
present  system  of  production,  distribution 
and  sale,  from  the  one-way.  non-returnable 
container,  to  returnable  botUes. 

The  intervenor.'  allegations  In  these  mat- 
ters are  slmUar  to  the  soft  drink  can  manu- 
facturing companies.  Plaintiffs  and  inter- 
veners further  allege  that  the  Act  will  not 
result  in  any  material  reduction  of  litter  or 
solid  waste,  and  that  there  are  other  alter- 
native methods  by  which  litter  and  solid 
waste  could  be  more  affectively  handled. 

The  Court  has  had  the  benefit  of  trial 
memorandums  from  the  plaintiffs.  Inter- 
venor. and  the  defendant..  Amicus  curiae 
briefs  have  been  submitted  by  the  Oregon 
Environmental  CouncU.  the  Natural  Re- 
source. Defense  CoxmcU  and  the  People's 
Lobby  against  non-returnable..  The  Court 
ha.  also  received  poat-trlal  brtefs  from  the 
plaintiffs,  the  mtervenor.  and  defendants,  as 
well  a.  a  supplemental  memorandum,  from 
amicus  curiae  Oregon  Environmental  Coun- 
cil- ^  ^  M 
The  Court  has  carefully  examined  each  and 

all  of  the  memorandums  and  the  authorities 
therein  cited,  as  weU  as  having  conducted 
an  independent  research  Into  the  applicable 
law.  The  citations  which  are  to  follow  herein 


are  taken  in  a  large  degree  from  one  or  more 
of  the  memorandums  referred  to. 

The  stated  purpose  in  Section  6  and  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  Is  to  promote  the  use  in 
this  state  of  reusable  beverage  container.  o« 
a  uniform  design  and  to  f acUltate  the  return 
of  such  reusable  container,  to  the  manufao- 
turers  for  reusage.  Among  other  things,  the 
Act  requires  a  minimum  refund  value  of  not 
less  than  five  cents  on  all  non-certlfled  malt 
beverage  and  soft  drink  containers  sold  In 
the  state.  (Sec.  2,  (n.  This  five  cent  mini- 
mum  refund  value  is  reduced  to  the  sum  of 
two  cents  for  any  beverage  container  that  Is 
certified  for  reuse.  (Sec.  2,  Par.  2,  and  Sec.  6). 
Every  beverage  container  offered  for  sale  shaU 
clearly  Indicate  Its  refund  value  by  having 
the  refund  value  affixed  on  the  container  with 
certain  exceptions.   (Sec.  3.  (1),  (3).  subMc. 


The  refund  value  of  the  empty  beverage 
container,  upon  beln«  returned  by  the  con- 
sumer  to  the  dealer,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
consumer  and  the  dealer  should,  In  turn,  be 
paid   the  return   value   by   the   distributor. 

(Sec.  3,  (1),  (2).  ^     .V.     ^  ,     .. 

Any  person,  upon  approval  by  the  defend- 
ant Oregon  Liquor  Control  Commission,  may 
establish  a  redemption  center  to  f  acUltate  the 
return  of  beverage  containers.  (Sec.  8,  Sub- 
section  1).  The  sale  of  all  metal  beverage 
containers  so  designed  and  constructed  that 
can  be  opened  without  the  aid  of  a  can  open- 
er  Is  prohibited.  (Sec.  5,  Subsection  3).  ThU, 
of  course,  refers  to  the  papular  pull-top  can 
The    plaintiffs'    and    intervenors'    attaci 
against    the    Act    Is    based    upon    a   three- 
pronged  constitutional  challenge:    (1)  That 
the  Act  violates  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  by  imposing  an 
undue  burden  on  Interstate  commerce.  (Art. 
I   Sec.  8,  Clause  3.)    (2)  The  Act  violates  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  the  prtvUeges  and  Immu- 
nities   clause    of    the    Oregon    Constitution. 
Amendment  XIV.  Sec.  1.    (3)    That  the  Act 
violates  the  due  process  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  Section  18  of  Article  1  of 
the  Oregon  Constitution. 

During  the  opening  statement.  Mr.  Leahy 
for  the  first  time,  presented  an  Issue  concwn- 
ing  plaintiff  brewers  under  the  Twenty-flrrt 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  that  matter  has  been  given  specW 
treatment  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  and 
intervenors  In  their  post-trial  Briefs. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  defendants  po- 
sition is  untenable,  and  that  under  more 
recent,  better  and  more  logical  reasoned  de- 
cisions, the  Twenty-first  Amendment  no 
longer  If  It  ever  did,  completely  insulatea 
any  alcoholic  beverage  regulation  from  the 
constitutional  claims  of  interference  with 
federal  commerce,  eqviai  protection,  and  due 

process  clauses.  ,7—,.  rh* 

The  Tvoenty-First  AmtndTnent  Versus  TM 
Commerce  Clause.  55  Yale  Law  J  81S  {I9i6)  ■ 
"If  the  twenty-firrt  amendment  be  exam- 
ined in  Its  historical  matrix,  no  Intent  to 
vest  an  unlimited  Jurisdiction  In  the  state. 
is  discernible.  The  sole  function  of  Section  2 
was  to  render  an  iron-olad  protection  to  the 
•dry  states'  against  any  possible  Influx  of  In- 
toxicants from  non-problbltlon  areas. 

^^fJv^Inn.  inc.,  v.  Kirby.  95  Cal.  Rptr.  325. 
485  P2d  525  (1971)  : 

"Although  some  early  cases  painted  stote 
power,  under  Section  2  of  the  Tw«f  ty-^* 
Amendment  with  a  broad  brush,  later  deci- 
sions have  taken  a  position  more  In  keepmg 
with  the  original  Intent  of  the  Amendment. 
(486  P2d  at  535) 

And  as  the  Oregon  statute  might  be  para- 
phrased—plaintiffs' Brtef ,  p.  4:  .  ^  .  .„ 

".  .  •  Is  not  even  tangentlaUy  related  to 
traiMportatlon  or  importation'  of  "q^^^^J^ 
r Oregon] ,  and  therefore  doe.  not  faU  wltnin 
the  literal  language  of  the  Twenty-flrrt 
Amendment.  The  rtatute  merely  rvgvMM 
fuied  beverage  container.  1  at  the  ("taU  ana 
wholesale]  level,  ind  has  nothing  to  do  wltn 


the   flow   of    alcohoUc   htmngm   into   the 
rtate."  (488  pad  at  5M) 

Because  th«  Aet  berttn  doaa  not  in  any 
manner  attempt  to  regulate  aloohoUc  bev- 
erage, but  is  a  regttlatton  of  the,  contalnerB 
m  which  the  alcoholic  beverage  may  be  aold, 
the  Twenty-flret  Amendment  doe.  not  de- 
Drtve  the  plaintiff  brewer,  herein  the  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  constitutional  iMuee  pre- 
sented herein. 

Assuming,  but  not  deciding,  that  the  oor- 
Dorate  and  nonresident  pUOntUTB  have  etand- 
ing  to  raise  the  equal  prtvllegee  and  irnmu- 
niw  claims,  the  plalntUT.  and  intenrenon, 
under  the  due  prooee.  attack,  allege  that  the 
Act  1.  arbitrary,  imreaaonable,  oppreeeive  ana 
that  It  lack,  a  real  and  .ubstantlal  relatton- 
gMD  to  the  objective  sought.  Plaintiff,  and 
intervenor.  urge  that  the  Act  will  not  accom- 
DUsh  the  goals  for  which  It  was  enaot«l  and 
Will  in  no  way>«.l8t  or  lessen  the  Utter  and 
solid  waste  problem  but  wlU  worwn  It.  prob- 
lem, and  will  place  an  unreasonable  and 
catastrophlcal  financial  burden  upon  each 
of  the  various  clasae.  of  plalntUT.. 

The  burden,  of  courws.  1.  upon  the  plain- 
tiff, to  prove  their  contention  that  the  Act 
is  unconetltutional  in  any  re^)ect.  There  is  a 
suong  presumption  that  any  legislative  act 
proposed  to  regulate  buslncM  and  economic 
batters  doe.  not  violate  federal  standards  of 
due  prooeM.  The  test  to  be  employed  is  simi- 
lar to  the  test  of  the  equal  protection  chal- 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  NebWa  v.  Nero 
York.  291  U.S.  603   (1983);   defined  the  due 

proceM  standard:  

"(A)  rtate  Is  free  to  adopt  whatever  eco- 
nomic poUcy  may  reeaonably  be  deemed  to 
promote  public  welfare,  and  to  enforce  that 
poUcy  by  legislation  adopted  to  Ita  purpoee. 
The  courts  are  without  authority  to  either 
to  declare  such  policy,  or,  when  it  is  declared 
by  the  legislature,  to  override  It." 

And  m  the  case  of  Williamson  v.  Lee  Opti- 
cal of  Oklahoma.  348  U.S.  483,  4«8  (1966) ,  the 
Court  said: 

■The  day  la  gone  when  this  Court  uses  the 
Due;  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Ame#*ment  to  strtke  down  state  law.  regu- 
latory of  business  and  Industrial  conditions 
because  they  may  be  unwise.  Unprovldent, 
or  out  of  harmony  with  a  particular  school  of 
thought." 

And  in  the  case  of  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa,  372 
JJM.  736  (1963) ,  the  Court  decided: 

"We  refuse  to  sit  as  a  super -legislative  to 
which  the  wisdom  of  legislation."  and  we 
emphatically  refxise  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  courts  used  the  Due  Process  Clause  "to 
strike  down  state  law.,  regulatory  or  busl. 
nen  and  Induatrlal  condition.,  because  they 
may  be  unwise.  Improvident,  c*  out  of  har- 
mony with  a  particular  school  of  thotight." 

Neither  does  an  aUegatlon  that  as  economic 
regulation  violates  due  process  simply  be- 
cause an  additional  financial  burden  Is  Im- 
posed. Northwest  Laundry  v.  Des  Moines,  239 
UJ3.  486  (1916).  Is  which  the  Court  refused 
the  plaintiffs'  contention  that  It  would  be 
necessary  In  order  to  comply  with  the  city 
ordinance  to  remodel  their  existing  fumacee. 
the  Oourt  said: 

"Nor  Is  there  any  valid  Federal  Constltu- 
tlMial  objection  In  the  fact  that  the  regula- 
tion may  require  the  discontinuance  of  the 
UM  of  property,  or  subject  the  occupant  to 
large  expense  Is  complying  with  the  terms  of 
the  law  c*  ordinance." 

And  in  the  caae  of  Phillipa  v.  City  of  Bend. 
192  Or.  14S,  t.  which  the  Oregon  State  Su- 
preme Oourt  upheld  the  validity  of  a  city 
ordinance  under  due  prooee.  attack  which 
prohibited  soUclUtions  by  door-to-door  ped- 
dlers. 

The  Oregon  Court  on  Page  149  quote,  from 
341  US  eaa.  Jack  H.  Breard  v.  CTity  of  AUxan- 
dria: 

'••  •  •  Thin  ceae  '^■Ji*  for  an  adjustment 
constitutional  rlghU  In  the  light  of  the  par- 


ticular living  conditions  of  the  time  and 
place.  Everyone  cannot  have  his  own  way 
and  each  murt  yield  something  to  the  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  all  .  .  ." 
And  again  on  Page  IBl, 
"The  Oonetltutton'.  protection  of  property 
rights  doee  not  make  a  state  or  a  city  Im- 
potent to  guard  Its  cltlaens  against  the  an- 
noyance of  life  becatwe  the  regulattona  may 
reetrtct  the  manner  of  doing  a  legitimate 
buslneM.  "  •  •  •  we  think  that  even  a  legiti- 
mate occupation  may  be  rertrlcted  or  pro- 
hibited in  the  public  Intereet . . ." 

The  pUUntlff.  and  Intwrencws,  under  the 
due  process  attack,  cite  Art.  I,  SeeUons  10 
and  18,  Oregon  Constitution.  Section  10  guar- 
antees a  remedy  for  an  Injury  to  pereon.  prop- 
erty or  reputation  and  with  open  and  speedy 
Justice. 

Section  18  1.  the  consUtutlonal  guarantee 
of  Just  compensation  when  private  property 
Is  taken  for  a  public  use. 

The  Act,  of  couree.  In  no  way  denlee  or 
prevents  any  claim  that  the  plaintiff,  or  in- 
tervenors may  have  for  the  taking  of  any 
private  property  for  a  public  use,  nor  doee 
It  deny  to  them  any  remedy  for  InJtiry  at 
access  to  the  courts.  The  provisions  as  Mt 
forth  in  the  Act,  supra,  show  on  their  face 
that  they  bear  a  rational  relationship  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Act  was  enacted,  Le.. 
problems  of  litter  and  soUd  waste  dl^KMMl. 
and  certainly  this  is  a  matter  at  legitimate 
and  proper  government  concern.  The  attack, 
based  on  the  alleged  f  aUure  of  constitutional 
due  process,  must  fall. 

Turning  next  to  the  claim  that  the  Act 
violates  the  equal  protection  clatise  of  the 
VS.  Constitution  and  the  privUege.  and  the 
Immunltlve  clause  of  the  Oregon  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  plaintiffs  and  intervenors  urge  that 
the  Act  creates  a  number  of  classifications 
which  violate  theM  clause.,  and  that,  there- 
fore, these  provisions  are  unreasonable,  ar- 
bitrary and  constltutlonaUy  prohibited.  Ttiey 
say  that  these  classifications  Invidiously  dis- 
criminate against  the  plaintiff,  and  which 
have  no  rational  basis  when  viewed  In  light 
of  the  purpoeee  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  Act 
makes  an  express  designation  of  products  to 
be  singled  out  tar  arbitrary  treatment  with- 
out any  objective  criteria  for  the  designa- 
tions. 

Further,  that  the  alleged  discriminatory 
treatment  in  these  claaslflcatlons  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  privileges  and  immunity  pro- 
visions of  the  Oregon  Constitution  In  that 
the  Act  excludes  some  indistinguishable 
group  of  persons  from  regulation,  thus  creat- 
ing a  favored  group  who  are  given  immunity 
from  the  Act. 

Again,  there  is  a  strong  presumption.  In 
determming  equal  protection  claims,  of  the 
validity  of  legislative  enactments,  and  when 
the  law  is  chaUenged,  as  it  la  In  this  caee.  a 
regulation  which  does  not  infringe  on  the 
specially  protected  rights  of  free  q>eeoh.  vot- 
ing and  freedom  from  racial  discrimination, 
this  presumption  at  legislative  validity  may 
be  overcome  only  by  a  conclusive  showing  of 
arbitrarmeae :  (Omlcus  curiae  brief — Na- 
tional Resources  Defense  OouncU) . 

Appellate  Courts  have  In  deciding  equal 
protection  claims  repeatedly  held  as  they 
have  In  due  process  cases,  that  the  Courts 
should  not  sit  as  some  kind  of  a  super- 
legtalature  and  to  review  the  wisdom  of  the 
laws  enacted  ar  the  policy  that  may  have 
been  behind  the  enactment  and  which  is 
most  aptly  expreaeed  by  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter: 

"Most  law*  dealing  with  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  are  matters  of  trial  and  error. 
That  which  before  trial  appears  to  be  demon- 
strably bad  may  belle  prophesy  in  actual 
operation.  It  may  not  prove  good,  but  it  may 
prove  innocuous.  But  even  if  a  law  la  foond 
wantmg  on  trial.  It  is  better  that  its  defecte 
should  be  denuMutrmted  and  removed  than 
that  the  Uw  should  be  aborted  by  Judicial 


flat."  ATZ.  V.  Amer*emn  Saih  Co,  SM  C*. 
BQ8. 

Otbsr  examplai  of  Judicial  deferment  to 
the  legleUtlve  Judgment  are  found  In  Bnil- 
xoay  Kspret*  Ageney  v.  New  York.  336  UB.  106 

"The  local  authorttlee  may  well  have  con- 
eluded  that  thoee  who  advertleed  their  own 
ware,  on  their  truck,  do  not  pieeent  the 
same  traffic  problem  In  view  of  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  advertising  which  they  uee.  It 
would  take  a  degree  of  omntadenoe  which 
we  lack  to  emj  that  such  1.  not  the  caee." 


"We  cannot  say  that  that  Judgment  is  not 
an  allowable  one.  Yet  If  It  la,  the  claaifloa- 
Uoa  haa  relation  to  the  purpoee  t<x  which 
It  is  made  and  doee  not  contain  the  kind  of 
Htimrtr'^"**^*""  against  which  the  Equal  Pro- 
teoUaa  Olauae  aflonis  protection.  It  Is  by 
such  practical  coaslderatlcxx  baaed  on  expert- 
eiuse  rather  than  by  theoretical  lnotmBl«>en- 
clee  that  the  question  of  eqtial  pra<«otlaD 
Is  to  be  answered."  SM  U£.  at  110. 

".  ,  .  [Tlhe  fact  that  New  York  City  we. 
ftt  to  eliminate  fratn  traffic  this  kind  of  dls- 
tractkm  but  doee  not  touch  what  may  be 
even  greater  ones  In  a  different  category, 
such  as  the  vivid  displays  on  Time.  Square, 
Is  Immaterial.  It  l.  no  requirement  of  equal 
protection  that  aU  evUs  of  the  same  genus 
be  eradicated  or  none  at  all."  336  VS.  at  110. 
And  In  wiUianaawi  v.  Lee  Optical  of  Okla- 
homa, supra,  348  VS.  483  (1965) 

"Bvlls  m  the  same  field  may  be  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions  and  proportions,  requiring 
different  remedies.  Or  so  the  legislature  may 
think.  Ttgner  v.  Texas,  810  UJ8.  141.  Or  the 
reform  nuiy  take  one  rtep  at  a  time,  ad- 
drewlng  Itself  to  the  phaae  of  the  problem 
which  Mems  most  acute  to  the  legislative 
mind.  Semler  v.  Dental  Examiners.  294  VS. 
608,  The  legislature  may  select  one  phase  of 
one  field  and  apply  a  remedy  there,  neglect- 
ing the  others.  A.  F.  of  L.  v.  American  Saah 
Co.,  335  VS.  688. 

"Certainly  the  need  ot  such  legislation 
rests  primarily  upon  the  Judgment  of  the 
legislature.  It  Is  only  when  a  legislative  act 
clearly  appears  arbitrary,  capriciotis,  and 
without  reasonable  relation  to  the  object 
Mugbt  to  be  attained  that  court,  will  inter- 
fere. The  presumption  Is  in  favor  of  the 
validity  of  the  act . , ." 

And  finally,  in  the  very  recent  caee  of 
James  v.  Strange,  93  UJS.  30X7,  2081  (1973) : 
"We  turn  therefwe  to  the  Ksnsss  statute, 
aware  that  otir  reviewing  ftmctton  Is  a  lim- 
ited one.  We  do  lUJt  inquire  whether  this 
statute  Is  wise,  or  desirable,  or  'whether  it  is 
based  on  aasumptlons  wientlflcally  subetan- 
tuted.'  .  .  .  Misguided  laws  may  nonethideaB 
be  constitutional.  It  has  been  noted  both  in 
the  briefs  and  at  argument  that  only  SITXXX) 
has  been  recovered  under  the  statute  in  Its 
almost  two  years  of  operation  and  that  this 
amotint  Is  negligible  compared  to  the  total 
expended.  Our  task,  however,  is  not  to  weigh 
this  statute's  effectlvenees  but  Its  couatltu- 
tfcmallty.  Whether  the  returns  under  the 
statute  Jtistlfy  the  expense,  time,  and  efforts 
of  rtate  offldaU  is  for  the  ongoing  raper- 
vlslon  of  the  legislative  branch." 

For  a  contrary  holding  see  Society  of  -nie 
Flastifi  Industry,  Inc.,  vs.  City  of  New  Totfc 
336  N.T.  S  3d,  T88. 

The  Oourt  thus  falls  to  find  that  there  hee 
been  any  Invidious  discrimination  against 
any  selected  industries  axKl  that  each  of  the 
alleged  six  dtocrtmlnatory  claartficatlons  on 
page.  14  and  15  of  the  plalntlffB*  trial  memo- 
randum murt  f  alL 

There  la  one  precedent  which  deals  e^>e- 
claUy  vrith  throw-away  containers.  In 
Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corp.  v.  Barber,  108  A 
Sd  371  (1954) ,  a  Vermont  rtatute  which  pro- 
hibits the  eide  of  malt  preduote  in  non-re- 
turnable glaa.  containers  wae  attadted  by  the 
giaes  manufacturers  and  beer  wiWleaalsn  by 
declaratory  Judgment  tliat  aBeged  that  State 
and    Federal    eonstltutton   pitJvlaloBs    were 
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violkUd  TlvB  Court  »\»tian»d  the  a*mvxnr 
InTdSnl««l  the  plalntUTs  action;  and  In 
I?  do^  h.W  that  th.  fact  that  th«r.  wa. 
Utt«r  otbar  than  b^  bottl«  dUl  riatln- 
^SSatt.  the  Vermont  law  and  that  rwjulrlng 
^^umable  bottle.  Is  within  police  pow- 

•'^e*^J?rr*.in?SSSnX  ror  le^Ulatlv. 

'^.'*A^"rS;^  clau-  Of  th.  Four. 
t^STiSendSient.  UB.CJL.  Conrt..  doj.  not 
mrihibit  leKUUUve  claMincatlon,  and  the 
CiStlon^f  s^tutory  reatralnt.  on  «-.,cl«. 
whl^  are  not  imposed  on  another 
Se  State  poeseeeee  a  wide  <ll««"°f  !?.  «"! 
ctaUig  thl8^bi«of  It.  police  power  with  the 
qualification 

that  the  claMlflcatlon  must  not  be  purely 
Swtrary  or  Irrational,  but  ^-^^^Pf"  V^ 
iind  substantial  difference,  having  a  «*«"^- 
^fe  relatl^  to  the  subject  of  the  partlciilar 
r^atlon  •  •  •  -A  particular  cla«mcatlon 
^iS^t  mvalldafd  by  the  ^urteenm  Amend- 
ment merely  because  Inequality  w:*^*^!^,^!: 
suits  Bvery  classification  of  persons  or  things 
?^  regulailon  by  law  produces  ^«liJlty  "^ 
s^mTdegrees;  but  the  law  Is  not  thereby  ren- 
S^    invalid  •   •   •  unless    the    Inequality 

^uc^  be  actuauy  and  P^^Pf  ^y^^J^^T  o'f 
able  and  arbitrary.'  '  '  "^J"  ,^^*f  °' 
provmg  that  legUlaUve  classification  Is  es- 
^tlaUy  arbitrary  and  rests  upon  no  r«-on. 
^.^U  la  upon  the  party  who  aswrts  it. 
^d  it  w^U  noibe  declared  invalid  'unlew. 
^wed  m  the  Ught  of  facts  made  known  or 
V^^y  assumed.  It  1.  of  ««<*  %  f^"*?^' 
CWiclude  the  assumption  that  the  clas- 
^ca^n  re.t.  upon  some  rational  basis 
within  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
^^to«  A  statutory  dUcrlmlnatlon  will 
^t  be  set  aside  as  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
^t^  ^f  the  laws  If  any  state  of  facts  rea- 
wmibly  may  be  conceived  to  justify  It. 

'"^e^^tun,  U  simply  not  required  to 
legAslate  ^n  all  possible  litter  P^obler^  « 
to  attempt  to  solve  the  State's  entire  solid 
waate  oroblem  In  one  statute. 
^^^  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  oould 
havTooncluded  and  did  conclude  that  there 
wtl  iHacrrratlonal  reUtlonshlp  between 
the'classlflcaUons  In  the  Act  and  the  Vsgto- 
UUve  purpoeee.  The  Act  Is  ^vulnerable  to  the 
plamtlffs  and  Intervenora  second  constitu- 
tional attack.  ThlB  Is  true,  regardlew  or 
wh^er  STcourt  believes  that  the  Act  or 
Slcy  behind  the  Act  to  be  wise  « J'^"' 
amerts  agree  or  disagree  as  to  the  ««ult3 
wW^mtSVbe  reasonably  anticipated  by  the 

^*^kmln«  flnaUy  to  the  major  thrust  of  ttie 
pUintlffs"  and  intervwiors-  caaa  that  the  Act 
vLolatw  the  Commerce  Clause— Art  l.  sec.  b, 
aS^uTs.  of  tb.  Federal  Conatltutlon:  this 
cUuae  give,  to  th.  CongreM  the  Pf*"  « 
regulate  commero.  among  the  several  natea. 
BMauM    the    naUonal    "oommon    nu«ot  . 
which  1.  intamled  by  the  Oonunaro.  Clauae. 
doM  not  abK>lutrti  prohibit  State  legislation 
in  tha  area  of  oommeroe.  a  stata  may  tegu- 
iKta  in  a  oonsUtutlonaUy  accepted  manner. 
A  rtate  may  not.  however,  give  preferential 
treatment  to  In-etat*  source,  at  the  MP«pae 
of  out-of-state  souros.  and  a  free  trade  a»at 
la  tntendad  by  a  national  "common  market 
muat  be  without  prot«5ttonl«t  barrtam  and 
j^stnotlv*     dJaorUnlnatlon     of     one     state 
against  another  stata'e  product.  The  Oom- 
mMt»  ClauM  farttMT  pxot»ot«  the  vary  In- 
etrumMxtaUttiB  of  Intaratata  oomm«roa.  1a.. 
tha  railroad..  tn«*  lln«.  buaea.  ete.,  where 
In  the  national  Intwert  it  la  lmpe«attve  tbat 
tbm*  muat  be  a  uniform  treatment  among 
tb.  aevaral  statM.  Southern  Pacific  v.  Arizona, 

■MBIvw  BUM*  Otbbons  v.  Ogdm  B  Wbe*t. 
(TO)  1.  «  IML  as.  tba  tbtXm  have  x»ot  be« 
(iMXMd  to  have  authority  to  Impede  sub- 
..*...*i^ii»  tiM  tfm  fl0W  at  oommorea  trom 
rtrta  to  Vtata.  or  to  Mfulata  tt*o~  Pliaa«  oj 

tlM  national  ooam>«roa,  which.  baoauM  cs 
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the  need  of  national  unUormlty,  demand 
that  their  regulation.  11  any.  be  prescribed  by 
a  single  authority."  (838  XJJ3. 767 ) 
Plaintiffs  and  interveners  prlnclpaUy  rely 
for  thalr  authority,  for  the  proportion  that 
th.  Act  vlolata.  tha  IntectUU  Oorwner^ 
aausa,  on  the  caa.  of  PVu*.  Bruce  Ohwch, 
397  U3.  187  (1870). 

"Although  the  crlterU  for  determining  th. 
vaUdlty  of  state  statutes  affecting  interstate 
oommeroe  have  been   variously  stated,   tha 
Moeral  rule  that  emerge,  can  be  phrased  aa 
rollows:   Where  the  statute  regulates  even- 
b^ndedly    to    effectuate    a    legitimate    local 
pubUc  totereat.  and  its  effect,  on  interstaU 
oomm.ro.  are  only  Incidental.  It  will  be  up- 
held  unleas   the   burden   impoMd   on   such 
oommero.  U  clearly  erceMlve  in  reUtlon  to 
th.  Dutatlve  local  benefits.  Huron  Cement 
Co  V.  Detroit.  Saa  US  440.  443.  4  LEd  3d.  863. 
850.  80  8  Ct  818.  78  ALB  2d  1384.  If  a  legiti- 
mate local  purpoae  Is  foxind,  then  the  ques- 
tion baoomea  one  of  degrea.  And  the  extent 
ot  the  bvirden  that  wUl  be  tolerated  wlU  of 
course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  local  In- 
terert  involved,  and  on  whether  it  could  b. 
nromoted  as  well  with  a  lesser  impact  on  In- 
terstate actlvltlMi.  •  •   •   ($87  US  at  143) 

The  Pike  case  Is  clearly  distinguishable  to 
the  case  at  hand.  Pike  Involved  a  challenge 
against  an  Arizona  statute  which  required 
that  aU  cantaloupes  grown  in  Arizona  be 
packaged  In  the  state.  The  obvious  legislative 
Intent  In  the  Pike  case  was  a  law  which  would 
further  the  financial  Interest  of  local  farm- 
ers by  restricting  exports  from  the  state.  The 
state's  interest  m  the  matter  was  ©cononUc. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  Act  herein  is  not  for  an 
economic  purpoM.  ,    ^.  .  . 

A  case,  which  the  Court  feels  is  a  Judicial 
precedent  In  this  case  is  an  Oregon  case  of 
Pacific  States  Box  <t  Batket  Co.  v.  White  In 
which  tha  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sustained, 
against  a  burden  of  interstate  commerce  at- 
tack, a  regvilatlon  of  the  alae  and  shap.  ot 
beTy  containers  to  be  \jsad  In  Oregon.  Tha 
containers  were  to  be  of  a  certain  prescribed 
dimension,  and  the  regulation  was  attacked 
by  a  California  manufacturer  under  the  due 
process  clause,  equal  protection  cUuae.  and 
the  interstate  oommeroe  clause.  The  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  th.  Oregon  regulation 
against  the  plaintiffs'  contentions,  and  Jus- 
tice Brandels  stated : 

"Different   types   of    commodities   require 
different  types  of  contalnws:  and  as  to  each 
commodity  there  may  be  reasonable  differ- 
ence of  opmion  as  to  the  type  best  adapted 
to  the  protection  of  the  public.  Whether  It 
was  necessary  In  Oregon  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard container  for  raspberries  and  strawber- 
ries- and,  If  30.  whether  that  adopted  should 
have  been  made  mandatory,   involve   ques- 
tions of  fact  and  of  policy,  the  determina- 
tion of  which  rests  In  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  state  government.  The  determinaUon 
may  be  made.  If  the  Constitution  of  the  state 
permiU.    by    a    subordinate    administrative 
body.  With  the  wisdom  of  such  a  regulation 
we  have,  of  course,  no  concern.  We  may  in- 
quire only  whether  It  Is  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious.  That   the    requirement    Is   not   arbi- 
trary  or   capricious   seems   clear.   That   the 
type  of  container  prescribed  by  Oregon  Is  an 
appropriate  means  for  attaining  permissible 
ends  cannot  be  doubted. . .  . 

17]  Fourth.  The  order  does  not  unduly 
burden  interstate  conunarce.  It  is  aimed,  not 
at  the  Importation  or  sale  of  other  type  of 
oontaUMTB.  but  at  their  us.  In  Oregon  by 
psckars  of  raspberrle.  and  strawberries  and 
the  later  transportation  and  sale  of  the  pack- 
age. The  prohibition  of  other  type.  Involved 
m  prescribing  the  standard  U  nondiscrimi- 
natory. It  appUee  regardless  of  the  origin  of 
the  containers.  The  plaintiff  U  a  manufac- 
turer of  containers,  not  a  packer  or  shipper 
of  barrlM.  It  U  not  prohibited  from  shipping 
lU  tm  top  oontalnera  into  Oregon;  nor  from 
B,Ulng  them  there.  The  operation  of  tha 
order  U  Intrastate,  beginning  after  the  In- 


Urstata  movement  of  th.  container,  haa 
ceased,  and  after  the  original  package  baa 
been  broken.  To  sustain  thla  oontantaon  of 
the  plaintiff  would  be  to  hold  that  Ita  con- 
talners.  because  of  their  orlgbx.  are  enUtled 
to  immunity  from  the  exerclae  of  the  stat* 
regulatory  power.  Compare  Ffcckar  Corpora- 
tion V.  Utah.  28S  UB.  106.  111.  113.  63  8  Ot 
273.  76  L  Ed.  843.  79  AX..B.  64«." 

Another  case  which  U  a  strong  precedent 
to  sustain  the  vaUdlty  of  the  Act  la  Huron 
Portland  Cement  Co.  v.  Detroit,  363  U.S.  40.  In 
Portland  Cement  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  vaUdlty  of  the  City  of  Detroit 
Smoke  Abatement  ordinance  which  prohibits 
the  firing  of  boilers  on  the  plaintUTs  ships 
which  were  engaged  In  Interstate  commero. 
on  the  Great  Lakes  even  though  these  boUera 
had  been  approved  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

"LeglslaUon  designed  to  fjee  from  poUu- 
tlon  the  very  air  people  breathe  clearly  fall, 
within  the  exercise  of  even  the  most  tradi- 
tional concept  of  what  is  compendiously 
known  as  the  police  power.  In  the  exerclae 
of  that  power,  the  states  and  their  Instru- 
mentalities may  act.  In  many  areas  of  Inter- 
state conmierce.  concurrently  with  the  fed- 
eral government."  363  UB.  at  443. 

And  In  the  case  of  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive  Fireman  A  tnginemen  v.  Chicago, 
Rook.  Itland  4  Pacific  Railroad,  39  Ufl.  139. 
m  which  the  Supreme  Court  dlamlseed  the 
plaintiff's  contention  that  a  state  law  requir- 
ing a  "full  crew"  violated  the  Commerce 
Clause,  and  was  oppressive  because  the  In- 
crease in  costs  exceeded  any  possible  bene- 
fits. 

"We  think  It  plain  that  In  striking  down 
the  full-crew  laws  on  thla  basis,  the  District 
Court  IndxUged  In  a  legislative  Judgment 
whoUy  beyond  It.  limited  authority  to  re- 
view state  leglsUtlon  under  the  Commerce 
clause  •   •   •   • 

The  District  Court's  reeponslblUty  few 
maung  -andlngs  of  fact"  certainly  does  not 
authorize  It  to  resolve  conflict  In  the  evi- 
dence against  the  legislature's  conclusion 
or  even  to  reject  the  legislative  Judgment 
on  the  baals  that  without  convincing  statis- 
tics in  the  record  to  support  It,  the  legisla- 
tive view  point  constitutes  nothing  more 
than  what  the  District  Court  In  thla  cm» 
was  pure  speculation."  393  UJ3.  at  186.  138- 

39. 

In  the  very  recent  case  of  Soap  and  Deter- 
gent Association  v.  Clark,  et  al.  which  was 
decided  on  September  8.  1971.  by  U.  8.  Dis- 
trict Court,  Southern  District.  Florida.  That 
Court  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  en- 
titled to  a  preliminary  injunction  and  that 
the  legislation  was  not  an  unreasonable  bur- 
den on  interstate  commerce,  and  thus  dW 
not  violate  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  UB. 
Constitution.  ,.m^ 

In  the  Soap  and  Detergent  AasodatloD 
case,  the  plaintiffs  brought  the  action  seek- 
ing a  declaratory  Judgment  that  a  county 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  detergent, 
from  on  and  after  a  certain  date  waa  uncon- 
stitutional and  was  an  unreasonaWe  burden 
on  interstate  commerce.  The  Court  hrtd 
plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  a  preliminary 
injunction  unleM  there  Is  a  substantial  like- 
lihood that  the  ordinance  would  be  declared 
to  be  unoonstltuUonal.  (380  Federal  Supple- 
ment. 1218) 

"To  adequately  grasp  the  breadth  of  th. 
issue*  presented  It  la  neoessary  to  examine 
the  history  of  phoophate  detorgents  a.  weU  as 
their  prewnt  day  effect  on  water  quaUty. 
Detwgents  containing  phoephatea  have  been 
marketed  nationally  for  more  than  28  years. 
They  are  used  for  an  inoeaalngly  wide  vari- 
ety of  household  and  Jnduatrtal  cleaning 
purpoMS.  The  annual  salM  of  d.t«g««»t« 
containing  phosphates  exceed  one  bllMc« 
dollars  nationwide  and  more  than  5.8  million 
dollars  m  Dade  County.  Of  the  total  amount 
of  detergents  marketed  for  vise  in  automatic 
home   washing   maohlnee,  more  than  90% 


eontaln  phoephatea.  Experto  for  th.  deter- 
«mt  industry  teetlfled  that  non-phaq>b«U 
dStergenU  are  not  a.  effectlv.  cleaning  agnU 
u  their  phosphaU  oounterparto.  and  non- 
nhosphate  detergenU  may  be  more  ha«rd- 
ous  to  children  In  ca»  of  aoddwital  Ingee- 
tion  or  contact  with  their  eye.  or  other  sen- 
iltiv.  paru  of  the  anatomy  .  . 

The  detergent  Industry  claims  both  in 
tMtlmony  and  memorandum  of  law  that  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  County  ordinance 
It  will  have  to  expend  hundreds  of  thousanda 
of  dollars  to  make  the  neoeMary  change,  in 
iwoduct  formulation  and  to  deUver  theee  new 
Soducts  m  new  and  different  labeled  oon- 
taineia  to  Dade  County.  Theee  large  expendi- 
tures will  be  totaUy  wasted  If  the  plalntUH 
prevail  on  the  merits  of  the  caae,  and  the 
^dlnanoe  Is  ruled  unconsUtutlonal.  Con- 
versely. If  the  detergent  Industry  choose,  to 
refrain  from  complying  with  tha  ordlnanoe 
and  abandon  the  Dade  Ootmty  market,  the 
resulting  Ion  in  salM  and  good  will  to  them 
would  run  Into  the  millions  of  dollars.  Even 
though  the  detergent  Indurtry  can  show 
financial  loss  If  the  effective  date  of  the 
ordinance  is  not  enjoined,  the  detergent  In- 
dustry must  also  show  that  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial likelihood  the  ordinance  will  later  be 
held  imconstltutlonal. 

"The  Judicial  power  cannot  be  Invoked  to 
Invalidate  the  Judgment  of  the  County's 
citizens  speaking  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives as  to  the  nrtce  society  should  pay 
to  promote  health  and  safety  In  their  com- 
munity. Balancing  the  uniform  agreement  of 
the  County's  experts  that  a  total  ban  on 
phosphates  m  detergents  will  substantially 
improve  the  quality  of  the  County's  waters, 
against  the  financial  harm  to  the  detergent 
industry  from  complying  with  such  a  ban. 
the  scales  are  strongly  tlpf)ed  In  favor  of  the 
legislative  pronouncement  by  Dado  County's 
Board  of  County  Oommlsalonera." 

Or,  as  Is  reported  In  a  reoent  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  case  Involving  a  challenge  to  an 
Tndi'tTt  law  regulating  phosphates  and  de- 
tergents: 

"Perhaps  It  [the  statute]  wlU  do  no  good, 
but  basically  what  la  being  asked  of  thla 
Court  Is  to  say  that  the  Indiana  Legislature 
bas  no  right  to  try  this  and  see  whether  or 
not  the  experiment  will  work  ....  [I]f  the 
people  of  Indiana  prefer  to  wecu-  gray  shirt, 
snd  have  a  little  hardness  distilled  on  their 
glasses  ....  as  a  price  for  obtaining  cleaner 
water,  or  for  obtaining  a  chance  of  having 
lesser  phosphate  content  which  In  turn  may 
produce  .  .  .  lesser  amounts  of  algae,  that 
IS  a  choice  which  we  feel  the  people  of  In- 
diana should  m!ake  through  the  Indiana 
Legislature."  Soap  and  Detergent  Assoc,  v. 
Ogutt,  3  ERC  1117,  1120  (SX).  ind.  1971) 
(denying  a  preliminary  Injunction). 

Cases  In  which  It  has  been  found  that  a 
state  regtilatlon  Is  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  Interstate  commerce  generally  are  those 
where  the  state  regulation  seeks  to  regulate 
the  very  Instrumentalities  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, such  as  trucks,  trains  and  buses  as 
earlier  referred  to.  It  Is  in  these  areas  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  foxuid  that  uniform- 
ity on  a  national  basis  required  and  has  in- 
validated state  regulations  which  attempted 
to  do  so.  Bibb  V.  Navajo  Freight  Lines.  Inc., 
359  U.S.  520.  Southern  Pacific  v.  Arizorui,  325 
UB.  761. 

The  other  major  type  of  case.  In  which 
state  regulations  have  been  found  to  be  coQ- 
stltutlonaUy  deficient.  Is  In  which  a  state 
regulation  attempts  to  treat  Intrastate  com- 
merce differently  from  Interttata  ooouunoe, 
snd  where  the  regulation  seeks  to  serve  an 
economic  purpose  of  some  of  the  ctttnns  of 
the  state.  Pike  v.  Bruce  Church,  397  UB.  1970. 
It  cannot  be  seriously  coatended  but  that 
FMeral  legislation  accvirately  esprewM  the 
national  policy  when  it  Is  said  that  th.  na- 
tional transportation  system  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Coagrw. 

"[The  Arizona  train  law]   materially  Im- 


pedM  the  movement  of  appellant's  Intantate 
tralzaa  through  that  State  and  lateipoae.  a 
subetantlal  obetructkm  to  the  national  policy 
proclaimed  by  Omigr—  to  prooiota  adequate, 
economical,  and  «fp«f«wfc  railway  tiauq>orta- 
tlon  .ervloe."  338  UB.  at  773. 

The  state,  have  the  right  imder  the  Com- 
merce Clause  of  the  Constitution  to  regulate 
local  trade,  manufactorlng,  marketlog  and 
sale  of  local  products,  consumer  and  environ- 
mental protection.  When  the  purpoM.  of  a 
state  regulation  favor  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  cltlxena.  the  regulation  ha. 
hlatorlcally  been  sustained  on  the  beala  of  the 
'State's  Police  Power',  azul  the  'StaU's  Folloe 
Power'  Is  one  of  the  supporting  structurea 
that  la  cited  In  cases  which  determine 
whether  or  not  a  state  regulation  violate,  the 
Commerce  Clauae. 

In  determining  the  validity  of  the  Act  It  Is 
most  relevant  that  the  Act  be  conalrtent  with 
the  expressed  Federal  policy,  which  favcn* 
the  state's  exercise  of  Its  own  authority  over 
the  environment.  This  Federal  p>olloy  can  be 
detected  In  The  Federal  Solid  Waste  Dl^xtsal 
Act  of  1966  which  begins: 

(a)  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  continuing  technological  prog. 
reM  and  improvement  In  method,  of  manu- 
facture, packaging,  and  marketlog  of  con- 
sumer products  haa  resulted  In  an  ever- 
mounting  Increase,  and  in  a  change  tn  the 
characteristics,  of  the  mass  of  material  dis- 
carded by  the  purchaser  of  such  products; 
•  •  •  •  • 

(4)  that  Inefficient  and  Improper  methods 
of  disposal  of  solid  waste,  rendt  in  soenlo 
blights,  create  serious  haaards  to  the  public 
health,  mcludlng  pollution  of  air  and  water 
resources,  accident  hawirrtB,  and  InoreaM  ta 
rodent  and  insect  vectors  of  disease,  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  land  values,  create  public 
nuisances,  otherwise  Interfere  with  commu- 
nity life  and  development; 

•  •  •  •  • 

(6)  that  whUe  the  collection  and  dlapoeal 
of  solid  wastes  should  continue  to  be  pri- 
marily the  function  of  State,  regional,  and 
local  agencies,  the  problem  of  waate  dis- 
posal as  set  forth  above  have  become  a 
matter  national  in  scope  and  In  concern  and 
neoessltate  Federal  action  through  financial 
and  technical  assistance  and  leadership  In 
the  development,  demonstration,  and  appli- 
cation of  new  and  Improved  methods  and 
processes  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waate  and 
unsalvageable  materials  and  to  provide  for 
proper  and  economical  solid-waste  disposal 
practices. 

Pub.  L.  89-272,  Title  U..  J  203,  79  Stot. 
997.  39  U.S.C.  5  3351. 

The  Envlrozimental  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  states: 

(b)  *  *  *  (1)  The  Oongres.  declare,  that 
there  Is  a  national  policy  for  the  environment 
which  provides  for. the  «inhanp.f!ment  of  en- 
vironmental quality.  This  policy  Is  evidenced 
by  statutes  heretofore  enacted  relating  to 
the  prevention,  abatement,  and  control  of 
environmental  pollution,  water  and  land 
resources,  transportation,  and  eoonomlc  and 
regional  development. 

(2)  The  primary  reaponalbUlty  for  Imple- 
menting this  policy  rests  with  State  and 
local  governments. 

Pub.  L.  91-334.  Title  n.  5  803.  84  Stat.  114, 
43  US.O.  14371. 

Similarly,  In  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

(b)  *  *  *  It  is  declared  to  be  the  p<^ey 
of  Congreas  to  recognise,  preaerve,  and  pro- 
tect the  primary  reapoofelbUltlea  and  right. 
of  the  states  In  preventing  and  controlling 
water  pcdlution.  to  support  and  aid  technical 
reMarch  relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  water  pollution;  and  to  provide  Fed- 
eral technical  services  and  financial  aid  to 
State  and  latcretate  ageoole.  and  to  munto- 
IpamiM  in  cooneoUon  with  the  preveatioo 
and  control  of  water  pollution 


The  attack  by  the  r^**"^**  <hd  Inter- 
vsnors  against  the  Act.  uzider  the  Onramerce 
Olauae.  doM  not  appear  to  the  Court  to  be 
supported  by  judicial  precedent  and  violate, 
sound,  time  tested  legal  prindpla.  ta  well 
aa  conunon  seixae  and  judgment. 

The  Act  doee  not  regulate  any  InMru- 
mentalltiea  of  Intenstate  oommeroe,  doea  not 
dlaeriminate  In  favor  of  local  oommeroe,  la 
consistent  with  the  annouooed  nattnrtal 
policy  of  environmental  control  and  protec- 
tion and  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  State 
Police  Power'. 

In  addition,  the  Act  does  not  dlKrimlnate 
against  any  out-of-state  beer  ex  soft  drink 
manufacturer  to  the  advantage  of  any  in- 
state manufacturer  nor  does  It  tmpoe.  any 
special  requirement  on  beverage  ciootalneri 
which  are  naanufaotured  outalde  of  the  state 
or  grant  any  special  exemptions  to  any  pro- 
duced in  the  state. 

I  have  not  herein  discussed  the  voluminous 
evidence  offered  In  the  course  of  the  trial, 
although  I  will  review  very  brlefiy  a  portion. 
It  Is  BufDclent  to  observe  that  the  evidence 
demonstrates  that  the  use  of  malt  beveragee 
and  soft  drinks  haa  Inrreased  tremendously 
annually  in  the  United  States  in  recent  yeaia. 
A  large  part  of  this  Increase  Is  reflected  tn 
and  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  new  con- 
venient packages  both  in  cans  and  non-re- 
turnable bottles.  The  evldenoe  further  dem- 
onstrates that  there  may  be  an  adverse 
economic  Impact,  at  least  upon  some  of  the 
plaintiffs  and  Intervenon  as  a  result  of  the 
Act. 

As  I  have  previously  found,  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  new  or  additional  ooeta  In- 
curred by  the  plaintiffs  and  Intervenors.  doee 
not  In  and  of  Itself  Invalidate  the  Act.  Huron 
Portland  Oement  Co.  v.  Detroit,  supra.  Soap 
and  Detergent  Association  v.  Clark,  et  al. 
supra. 

The  evldenoe  waa  marshaled  moet  com- 
pletely by  the  plaintiffs  and  intervenors  and 
was  presented  in  a  skilled  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and  while  the  Court  Is  unable  to 
agree  with  counsels'  Interpretation  of  what 
the  evidence  meaiis  when  applied  to  the  law 
of  the  case,  is  not  to  indicate  in  any  way  that 
the  evidence  was  not  given  due  and  deliberate 
consideration  by  the  Court. 

What  oould  be  more  appropriate  and  per- 
haps anticipated  thau  the  State  of  Oregon 
.  .  .  the  State  which  has  demonstrated  in 
many  ways  Its  concern  tor  l*x  environment 
and  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  Its  citi- 
zens: the  State  which  has  the  largest  area 
percentage- wise  of  Its  beaches  in  the  pub- 
lic domain;  the  State  which  has  recognized 
the  dangers  of  esthetic  pollution,  and  la  a 
leader  in  the  removal  of  bill-boards  from  our 
highway  system;  the  State  which  has  demon- 
strated Its  concern  for  a  way  of  life  by  enact- 
ing  laws  preventing  air  pollution  and  protect- 
ing our  water  supply,  would  be  the  first  State 
to  enact  major  legislation  directed  at  the 
utter  and  solid  waste  dlspoaal  problems. 
WhUe  Oregon  may  be  considered  to  be  flnt 
In  this  field,  It  Is  no  longer  a  lonely  voice 
crying  out  In  the  wilderness  ot  pollution, 
waste  and  litter,  because  many  other  statee 
have  eznbarked  on  their  own  perilous  Jour- 
neys through  these  troubled  waters  as  is 
evMenoed  by  Intervenors'  Exhibit.  183  and 
168,  inoluBlve,  and  plaintiffs'  Exhibits  368 
and  386. 

PlalnttSk'  Exhibit  384A  and  defendant** 
BdUblte  388  and  380,  whloh  are  a  part  at 
pUiatuTs'  Exhibit  384A  demonstrate,  to  the 
saMtfaetimt  of  the  Court  that  roadelde  Utter 
so  far  aa  It  pertains  to  gUe.  and  tin  001^ 
talnere  oomee  fnun  malt  beveiaga  and  aoft 
drink  eana  and  bottlee  and  not  from  other 
typee  of  food  and  beverage  oontalaen  which 
aooount  for  only  a  noall  portion  of  road- 
side litter. 

It  la  aiM  iikfarmaUTe  aa  1.  .Mn  In  plaln- 
tlSB'  Exhibit  106  that  the  buying  hablta  at 
the  cltlMna  of  Oregon  are  fw  dISUent  than 
hla  brothvr  on  the  natlooal  aartot.  W»  •>? 
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■nnile.    on    the    n»«on»l    ^oatttft,    vapvUr 

ttirmwk«t.  in  Owgon  It  1-  81J1%  o*  the 
niarkat.  On  th«  n»tlon»l  mMkrt.  prenilum 
Quat  bmvm^  reprewnts  3e.M%  erf  tbe 
market  but  in  Oregon  premium  malt  bey- 
erajse  repreeents  only  tA%  of  the  state 
niuket.  Another  ilgnlflowit  ffcot.  '<««»»  In 
nlklnture'  Kxhlblt  lOT,  \a  th»t  returnable  ixrt- 
ttas  on  the  national  market  represent  I9.\b%, 
while  on  the  Oregon  market  returnable  bot- 
tlee  repreeent  33.11%.  ^^ 

It  la  the  obvloua  conclusion  that  the  Ore- 
gon eoMumer  l»  more  intererted  In  the  econ- 
omy of  bU  purchaee  than  In  lU  convenience 
than  It  hla  fellow  olttwm  on  the  national 
niarket.  and  admittedly,  the  cheRpest  w»y 
to  purchaee  on  a  per-ounoe  baate  either  a 
malt  beverage  or  a  soft  drink  la  to  a  return- 
able container. 

It  la  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  the 
Act,  when  Judged  by  relevant  oonatltutlonal 
■tandaids.  u  v»Ud  In  every  reepect  and 
•hould  be.  and  hereby  U.  summed  by  the 

This  bold  and  forceful  action  taken  by  the 
Fmv-Slxth  Legislative  Assembly  in  1971  re- 
flect and  is,  I  believe,  a  major  reeponae  to 
the  concern  that  the  cltlasna  in  Oregon  feel 
and  hav«  demonstrated  conoemlng  their  en- 
vironment and  Its  poUutlon  and  the  problems 
p,S!^t«l  by  ro^llde  lltt«r  and  <l^PO^„f 
Solid  waste  and  the  Court  would  be  Ul- 
advlaed  to  interfere  In  any  manner  In  this 
timely  and  necessary  endeavor. 
BesoectfuUy  submitted, 

*^  Val  D.  BuorOL, 

Presiding  Judge. 
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[From  the  Bugene.  Oreg.,  Register  Guard, 
'  sept.  a.  X9721 

Bomm  Bnx  Bxjuho  Css^xd,  Jn«D 

(By  Jerry  Uhrhammer) 

So  far  as  Oregon  is  concerned,  the  flip-top 

can  is  about  to  go  the  way  of  the  b^JSp" 

whlD— unless  a  test  case  decision  upholding 

thestate-s  new  "botUe  blU"  Is  overturned  on 

"^A^lt  definitely  wtU  be  appealed,  a »"««»• 
bottling  company  executive  promised  Friaay. 

"Whether  youTe  for  it  or  against  ".we 
ahould  welcome  an  appeal  to  And  out  wheth- 
er It  Is  constitutional  In  the  higher  courts, 
•aid  Jack  Foster  prealdent  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Co.  and  Bmerald  Canning  Corp.  Foa- 
^  la  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Or^on 
Soft  Drink  Assn.  ^^^ 

Barllar  in  the  day.  In  a  nUlng  with  con- 
siderable national  significance,  Marlon  Coun- 
ty Circuit  Judge  Val  Sloper  rejected  a  o*^" 
linge  to  the  oontroveralal  bUl  from  bottle  and 
^  manufacttirera.  brewere  and  soft  drink 

They  argued  In  a  non-Jury  trlaa  last  month 
that  the  law— which  goes  Into  effect  Oct.  1— 
was  unconstitutional.  Interfered  with  mter- 
■tate  commerce  and  wlU  not  help  solve  the 
state's  Utter  and  soUd  waste  problems.  But 
Sloper.  la  a  34-page  decision,  rejected  the  In - 
dustty  contentions  and  declared  the  1971  Uw 
"valid  In  every  respect." 

The  blU  requires  a  flve-oent  retaU  deposit 
on  all  standard-size  beer  and  soft  drink  cans 
and  bottles  sold  in  Oregon  after  Oct.  1,  and  a 
two-cent  deposit  on  the  smaUer  "stubby 
bottles.  Intent  of  the  law  la  to  eliminate  the 
■throwaway"  or  nonretumable  cans  and 
botUse.  „ 

The  bill  aU»  bans  uae  of  the  flip-top  or  puu 
tabs  on  beverage  oontalneie. 

Gov.  Tom  MoCall.  who  signed  the  bill  Into 
law  last  year,  called  the  ruling  "a  weU- 
wrttten.  soundly  reasoned  decision  that  rec- 
ognises the  importance  Oregon  oltlaens  at- 
tach to  their  state's  super-Uvablllty. 

"It  \B  heartening  to  know  that  Implementa- 
tion of  the  taw  will  occur  on  Oct.  1  as  sched- 
uled—* goal  that,  all  along.  I  have  d'rected 
the   Oregon  Liquor  Commission  and  other 


affected  state  agencies  to  prepare  to  meet," 
the  governor  said.  _  .    .  _ 

AUy.  Gen.  Iiee  Jtrtinson  said:  "This  legis- 
lation Is  a  pioneering  efTort  on  the  part  of 
the  Oregon  LegUlature  which  has  been  up- 
held by  the  example  of  creative  approach  to 
the  environmental  problems  of  the  country. 
"This  certainly  Is  a  great  day  for  Oregon 
once  again  we're  tBe  leader  In  environ- 
mental protection  with  a  precedent  that  will 
probably  be  repeated  throughout  the  coun- 
try" said  Larrv  Williams,  executive  director 
of  the  private  Oregon  BSivlronmental  Council, 
which  spearheaded  the  citizens'  lobbying  ef- 
fort that  led  to  adoption  of  the  bill  by  the 
1871  Legislature. 

"I  think  states  acroes  the  country  have 
been  waiting  for  this."  Williams  said.  "Thafs 
why  the  bottling  industry  chaUenged  It  .  .  . 
If  we  got  away  with  It  here  in  Oregon,  It 
would  spread  all  over." 

The  "Bottle  Bill"  was  one  of  the  meet  con- 
troversial bllU  argued  before  the  1971  ses- 
sion and  the  object  of  an  impassioned  lobby- 
ing attack  bv  national  breweries  and  bottlers, 
who  apparently  feared  passage  would  spur 
similar  legislation  In  other  states. 

George  Muth,  executive  director  of  the 
Carbonated  Beverage  Container  Manufac- 
turers Assn..  said,  'I  feel  that  the  evidence 
clearly  shows  that  this  bill,  If  allowed  to  go 
into  effect,  will  cause  severe  economic  dis- 
location and  unemployment  without  lessen- 
ing the  problems  of  Utter  and  solid  waste." 
Eugene  bottler  Poster  said  he  was  -flabber- 
gasted" at  the  decision. 

"I  just  can't  believe  that  this  bill  Is  con- 
stitutional," Poster  said.  1  felt  people  had  a 
choice,  and  If  people  didn't  want  cans  they 
shouldn't  buy  them."  He  said  he  didn't  think 
govenmient  should  be  making  such  a  choice 

for  people. 

During  the  trial,  evidence  was  introduced 
suggesting  the  Foster's  Emerald  Canning 
Corp  ,  which  produces  about  96  percent  of 
Its  soft  drink  production  in  cans,  would  go 
out  of  business  If  the  bill  goes  Into  effect. 
•It  covUd."  Poster  said  Friday,  'but  we  don't 
know  what's  going  to  happen." 


[From  the  Stateaman.  Salem,  Oreg., 

sept.  1972] 

Obboon  BoTTi*  Law    UPHiaj) 

(By  Janet  Davlee) 

IPlnanclal   loeses  expected   to  bo   incinred 

by    indvistrlee    affected   by   Oregon's   "bottle 

blU"  do  not,  in  themaelvee.  Invalidate  the 

law,   Marlon  County   Circuit  Judge  Val  D. 

Sloper  ruled  Friday. 

Beproaentatlves  of  the  beer,  carbonated 
soft  drink  and  beverage  container  Indus- 
trlee  had  emphasized  the  financial  effects- 
termed  catastrophic  In  some  cases— that  im- 
porttlon  of  the  bill  Oct.  1  would  have  on 
their  buslnessee. 

The  two-week  trial  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bill  ended  Aug.  4,  and  Sloper  rulec" 
Friday  the  law,  which  wlU  prohibit  the  sale 
of  nonretumable  beer  and  carbonated  soft 
drink  containers  in  the  state,  is  valid. 

In  his  34-page  opinion,  Sloper  ruled  on 
various  contentions  made  by  the  Industries, 
which  flled  the  law«ilt  last  Janxxary. 

Among  the  arguments  was  that  the  law  s 
purpose  of  reducing  the  Utter  problem  would 
not  be  accomplished. 

Sloper  said  whether  the  bill.  In  fact,  does 
not  reduce  Utter  is  not  an  Issue  for  the  court 

to  determine.  ,..^.». 

He  added  that  testimony  and  exhibits 
about  surveys  taken  had  convinced  him  that 
"roadside  litter  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the 
glass  and  tin  containers  comes  from  malt 
beverage  and  soft  drink  cans  and  bottles  and 
not  from  other  typee  of  food  and  beverage 
containers  which  account  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  roadside  litter." 

Opponents  also  had  contended  the  mil 
singles  out  their  industrtes  without  regu- 
lating other  product  In  contaln«r8. 


Sloper  said  he  failed  to  And  there  hM 
been  "any  invidious  discrimination  against 
any  selected  Industrlee." 

He  cited  a  Vermont  statute  prohlbltlni 
the  sale  of  malt  products  In  non-rettimahlt 
glass  containers  that  was  attacked  by  the 
skffected  industrtes. 

The  Vermont  court  held  that  "the  fact 
that  there  was  Utter  other  than  beer  bottles 
did  not  invalidate  the  Vermont  law  and  that 
requiring  non-returnable  bottles  Is  within 
police  power  of  the  Vermont  Legislature," 
the  Judge  said.  _.        ^ 

Part  of  the  Vermont  decision  he  quoted 
said,  "  "The  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment  .  .  .  doea  not  prohibit  legis- 
lative classification  and  the  Imposition  of 
statutory  restraints  on  one  class  which  sn 
not  imposed  on  another.* 

"The  Legislature  Is  simply  not  required  to 
legislate  upon  all  possible  litter  problems  or 
to  attempt  to  solve  the  state's  entire  solid 
waste  problem  In  one  statute,"  Sloper  said. 

Turning  to  the  major  thruBt  of  the  oppo- 
nents' case— the  aUeged  violation  of  the  U£ 
Conatltutlon's  commerce  clause — Sloper  ruled 
the  argument  "doee  not  appear  to  the  court 
to  be  supported  by  Judicial  precedent  and 
violates  sound  tlme-teeted  legal  principles  u 
well  as  common  sense  and  Judgment." 

He  cited  another  Oregon  case  which  bt 
felt  was  "Judicial  precedent  In  this  case."  In 
Pacific  States  Box  &  Basket  Co.  vs.  White,  th» 
US  Supreme  Court  upheld,  against  a  bur- 
den of  interstaite  oommepce  attack,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  size  and  shape  of  berry  con- 
tainers to  be  used  In  Oregon. 

The  Supreme  Court's  opinion.  In  part,  u 
quoted  bv  Sloper,  was  "  'Whether  It  was  nec- 
essary in  Oregon  to  provide  a  standard  con- 
tainer for  raspberries  and  strawberries;  and, 
if  so,  whether  that  adopted  should  have  been 
made  mandatory.  Involve  questions  of  fact 
and  of  policy,  the  determination  of  whl<d) 
rests  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  state 
government  .  .  .  With  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
regulation  we  have,  of  course,  no  concern. 
We  may  Inquire  only  whether  it  Is  arbitrary 
or  capricious.' "  _^  »  „#  et.t. 

With  respect  to  other  court  cases  of  sUte 
regulations  found  to  be  an  unreasonable  bur- 
den on  mteretate  commerce,  Sloper  ruled  the 
Oregon  law  "does  not  regulate  any  Instru- 
raentalltlee  of  Interstate  oommerce  (sud> 
.-iS  trucks,  trains  or  buses) ,  does  not  dlscrtml- 
nate  in  favor  of  local  commerce,  la  consistent 
with  the  announced  national  policy  of  en- 
vironmental control  and  protection  and  _;s  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  'state  police  P0^''-_  . 
It  would  appear  almost  certain  that  a  cmnt 
appeal  wlU  be  made  of  the  circuit  courtdj^ 
slon  upholding  Oregon's  »o-c»Ued  •bot«s 
bill."  Industry  sources  are  not  likely  to  l« 
such  legislation  stand  without  an  ultimate 
challenge.  ^ 

It  Is  less  than  a  month— on  Oct.  1—^5 
the  measure  takes  effect  and  non-retumabM 
cans  and  bottles  for  soft  drinks  and  beer  wU 

be  banned.  .  ^.„,^._ 

Judge  val  Sloper.  In  his  reasoned  decision 
spelled  out  the  same  defenses  of  the  bu 
vvhlch  The  statesman  has  been  extolUnj 
since  before  the  bill's  passage  by  the  Legl* 

Testimony  at  the  trial  revealed  that  many 
distributors   are  prepared  or  preparing  tot 
the  law.  others  have  adopted  a  "wait  and  see 
attitude. 

If  the  law  takes  effect  on  Oct.  1,  sorne 
brands  of  soft  drlnk»  and  beer  may  be  to 
short  supply  or  wlU  vanish,  at  leaet  tempo- 
rarUy.  The  "bottle  bUl"  Imposes  hardships  on 
the  stores  and  dl»trll»utorB  wtileh  must  re- 
cycle  the  containers.  The  court  had  the  re- 
sponalblllty  ot  deokUag  whether  the  legisla- 
ture had  the  right  to  Impoee  thoee  hanUh^ 
under  the  poUce  powers  ot  the  state,  for  the 
pubUc  good.  . 

Judge  Sloper  noted  the  determlnaUon  « 
Oregon  people  to  prewrre  the  appearanoe  o( 


tus  envteooment  and  decided  the  xaamvi*  U 

^'*'SS*^i>ottle  bUl"  and  the  other  envlron- 
n^Ul  control  mMMOim  atoeady  haee  made 
f^kS^ohange  In  Orefon*.  W""*""^ 
"Mu«tkm"  oouldnt  do  the  Job  atone.  It 
tS^actlon— the  Invoking  of  lawt  1^  h^ 
J^^far  cle«i«.  thank,  to  extn  steta 
^  dedicated  to  more  fwjqawit  clewnflpfc 
Uttering  along  highways  U  deoreaalng  aa  the 
STiS  responding  to  the  cleanw  rojda. 

Judge  Sloper's  decision  U  Important,  not 
luat^cause  of  discarded  cans  and  botUes 
but  because  of  the  principle  Involved.  It  la 
but  one  small  step  along  the  road  to  reuse 
of  materials.  If  this  first  ■tn>  ^««  «»  ** 
blocked.  It  would  be  harder  to  take  the  etepa 
which  must  foUow.  Many  raaterlala  mnit  be 
reercled  Instead  of  being  damped  Into  over- 
^ln«  solid  waste  landflUs.  The  nation's 
natunla  resources  must  not  be  saorlfloed  to 
the  insatiable  demands  of  a  throw-away 
society. 


CUSTOMS  PORT  SBODRITy  LBQIS- 
LATION— SPEECH  _OT  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 
EUGENE     R08SIDBB     ON     CARGO 

THIEVERY 


[From  the  Capital  Journal,  Salem.  Oreg., 
'  Sept.  4,  1972) 

Born*  BILL   DBCI8ION   SOLD) 

There's  a  lot  of  agreement  among  lawyers 
that  Val  Sloper,  Marlon  County's  presid- 
ing circuit  Judge,  has  one  of  the  beet  tnlnrtw 
in  the  business.  He  not  only  runs  a  good 
trial,  but  he  writes  an  opinion  that  mlses 
little. 

A  good  example  of  his  workmanship  la  the 
bottle  case,  which  he  Jusrt  decided  In  faTor 
of  the  sUte.  This  means  that  the  bill  re- 
quiring returnable  containers  is  valid,  not 
unconstitutional. 

He  let  the  trial  rim  on.  Alter  the  first 
couple  of  days  moet  of  the  testimony  was 
subjective  trivia  that  dldnt  seem  to  bear  on 
the  legal  points.  Watchers  wondered  If  Sloper 
was  being  misled  by  the  sheer  mass  of  talk. 
He  wasn't. 

His  written  opinion  shows  that  he  was 
turning  on  and  off  at  the  right  times. 

Tm  example,  one  of  the  drink  industry's 
points  was  that  the  bottle  bUl  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  It  seeks  to  regulate  only  one 
part  of  the  litter  problem  (beer  and  soft 
drinks)  and  ignores  other  causes  such  as 
strewn  paper  packages,  other  canned  and 
bottled  goods,  etc.  This,  the  Industry  main- 
tained, is  discriminatory  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional. 

So  Sloper  cited  previous  cases  here  and  In 
other  sutes  and  said,  "The  legislature  Is 
simply  not  required  to  legislate  upon  all  poe- 
sible  litter  problenjs  or  to  attempt  to  solve 
the  state's  entire  solid  waste  problem  In  one 
statute." 

He  went  on  to  deal  with  each  of  the  In- 
dustry's points  in  Uke  fashion,  citing  case 
after  case  and  then  synthesizing  the  mean- 
ing. 

If  he  left  a  single  hole  we  can't  find  It.  It 
seems  abundantly  apparent  that  a  legislature 
has  the  authority  to  specify  what  kind  ot 
containers  can  be  xised  In  a  state.  We  can't 
imagine  that  an  appeal  to  the  Oregon  Ooiirt 
of  Appeals  would  result  In  a  different  finding. 
In  fact,  a  Jump  from  there  to  the  U.8.  Su- 
preme Court  would  seem  to  be  futUe.  for 
Sloper's  key  citation  U  an  Oregon  case  re- 
garding packaging  of  berries  which  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  highest  court.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  found  that  Oregon  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  containers  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

The  bottle  bill  U  to  go  Into  effect  Oct.  1. 
We  hope  the  industry  wUl  be  wlae  enough  to 
save  everyone  time  and  expense  by  not  ap- 
pealing the  case.  Instead.  It  should  concen- 
trate Its  efforU  on  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature.  The  bottle  bill  was  the  result  of 
a  hard-fought  battle  and  lots  of  com- 
promises. This  usually  means  that  there  is 
ths  poealbUlty  of  Improvements  In  detail 
when  preacure  la  less. 


Mr.  BTBT-g^  Mr.  Pmident,  the  theft, 
plllerage,  and  loas  of  carco  being  trans- 
ported by  puldlc  carrier  haa  been  an  un- 
pleasant reality  since  man  haa  shipped 
c(xmnodities  by  public  conveyance.  How- 
ever, hearings  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  over  the  last  3% 
years  covering  the  $1  Mi  billion  direct 
price  tag  on  cargo  thievery  from  air. 
truck,  rail,  and  maritime  carriers  the 
last  several  years  has  made  this  criminal 
activity  something  every  American  con- 
sumer helpe  to  pay  for  out  of  his  pocket- 
book. 

Two  years  ago  at  maritime  thievery 
hearings  before  our  committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Eugene  T.  Rossides,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  outlined  the 
beginning  of  a  major  new  program  be- 
ing inaugurated  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  in  protecting  goods  mov- 
ing in  intematloiial  commerce  and 
geared  and  primarily  targeted  to  ports 
of  entry  for  air  and  maritime  carriers. 

On  September  25,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  reported  as  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  94«3  an  smiended  version  of  the 
proposed  Custons  Port  Security  Act 
originally  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bekwitt)  on  April  26, 1971. 

The  recognition  of  this  problem  by 
the  Finance  Committee  and  its  afttrma- 
tive  acticm  guided  by  the  distinguished 
committee   chairman    (Mr.   Loiro)    and 
the  bill's  sponsor  (Mr.  BKmren)  are  to 
be  highly  commended,  in  my  Judgment. 
I  heartily  wplaud  this  measure  as  an- 
other key  step  in  dealing  witij  tJtie  broad 
problem  posed  by  the  Impact  6f  criminal 
activity  on  our  commercial  tran«x>rt  sys- 
tem. It  Is  miy  understanding  that  the 
private    carrier    modes,    realizing    ihey 
need  the  Oovemment's  help  in  dealing 
with  the  sophlsUcated  and  increased  ac- 
tivity of  cargo  thieves,  have  pledged  their 
support  to  the  CustMna  PmI  Security 
proposal.  ^  _, 

Certainly,  Assistant  Secretary  Ros- 
sides who  will  be  charged  with  enforc- 
ing provisions  of  this  new  legislation,  has 
long  been  a  dedicated  foe  of  criminal 
forces  preying  on  cargo  moving  in  inter- 
national commerce.  Shortly  after  his 
testimony  before  our  committee  on  June 
24  1970.  he  embarked  on  a  program  to 
establish  pilot  security  projects  at  vari- 
ous ports  and  airports  handling  Inter- 
natiMial  commerce  in  an  attempt  to  to- 
crease  protection  and  security  for  goods 
under  cuBtwns  Jurisdlctloii. 

One  such  project,  which  has  Oumn 
considerable  success,  is  located  at  Jolm 
P  Kennedy  Airport  and  was  designed  to 
curb  the  extraordinary  theft  and  pflier- 
age  from  that  airport  dted  at  congres- 
sional hearings  in  recent  yean. 

Some  measure  of  the  extent  of  tie 
pilferage  at  JTK  can  be  fOMnd  in  testi- 
mony by  William  J.  Cotter,  Assistant 
Postmaster  Oeneral,  before  the  Perma- 
nent suboommittee  on  HiT«rtl«»ttons  of 
the    Senaie    Oovemmait    Operations 


Ooramittee.  in  vrbidti  he  stoted  that 
loBMS  from  VB.  mails  atone  be**^ 
1967  and  1970  were  In  excess  of  170 

minion,'  .. 

The  pending  bill  would  strengtjien 
the  role  of  the  Treasury  DepartmaQ|t  In 
protecting  goods  moving  in  intenoM^nal 
commerce.  I  eommaod  this  leglstetifnto 
Senators  and  hope  that  the  Senatt  wiU 
pass  it  so  that  the  Federal  ^«^ 
thieves  can  be  pushed  in  earmsK     ^  ^ 

During  the  next  OongreM.  lintend  to 
push  for  additional  Federal  leiWlatto 
which  will  protect  cargo  moving  m 
dcunastic  commerce  in  the  other  modes 
of  transportation,  inchirttng  air,  truck, 
and  rail.  It  is  imperative  thai  aU  Fedenl 
agencies  having  respcmsiblllty  for  the 
safe  and  secure  mpvemant  of  goods  m 
transportation  be  Involved  in  the  fight 
against  the  modem  cargo  thief. 

Mr.  President,  I  oak  unaatmooB  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Asatitant  Sec- 
retary Eugene  T.  Rossides  before  the  Na- 
tional customs  Brokers  and  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  on  May  H. 
1972.  which  will  provide  a  detailed  ex- 
planatim  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
program  to  curb  theft  of  international 
cargo,  be  printed  In  the  Rxoohd  at  this 
point.  Some  changes  in  the  legislation 
as  reported  by  the  committee  and  Mr. 
Rossides'  remarks  are  evident. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxooM. 
asfoUows: 

TikASintT's  AcnoH  PBooaai*  to  Combat 
Thktt  or  Iirmu«aTioJ»ai.  CAaeo 
(Remarks  of  Eugene  T.  Rossides.   Assistant 
aecretary  of  the  Treasury  \ 
This  Administration.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port   has  made  substantial  progress  In  the 
fight  to  curb  theft  of  international  cargo. 
While  the  tide  Is  turning,  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Let's  look  at  the  record  of  what  Treas- 
ury has  accomplished. 

Early  In  this  Administration.  President 
Nixon  directed  an  aU-out  drive  against  drug 
smuggling  and  organized  crime.  These  be- 
came Treasury's  highest  priorities  In  the  area 
of  law  enforcemant.  It  l)ecame  evident  In 
1989  that  the  long-neglected  problem  of 
cargo  theft  fell  Into  both  these  priority  areas; 
Treasury,  therefOTC,  developed  an  action  pro- 
gram and  charged  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
with  implementing  it. 

The  Treasury  program  has  two  main 
thrusts— prevention  of  theft  by  improving 
cargo  security  and  deterrence  of  theft  by  In- 
tensifying our  law  enforcement  efforts. 
THS  psivBMTm  peooaais 
There  are  four  separate  but  interreUted 
parte  to  our  preventive  program. 

FUwt.  we  Issued  several  regulations  to  Im- 
prove security  of  high  risk  cargo  and  to  ob- 
tain data  on  cargo  loeeee,  by  commodity  and 
location. 

Second,  we  instituted  pUot  programs  m 
New  York.  San  Franclsoo  and  Oakland  to 
demonstrate  that.  If  a  few  basic  security 
measures  are  adopted,  cargo  theft  can  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced. 

Third,  Treasury,  on  tiebalf  of  the  Adxnm- 
latratton,  propoeed  legislation  to  Congreea 
which  would  give  Coetome  the  additional 
toots  It  needs  to  combat  cargo  theft  and  pU- 
ferage  effecttvely. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  (H.  R.  8476. 
the  Mttls-Bymes  BUl  and  the  Identical  8. 
I«ft4.  the  Bennett  BUl) ,  known  as  the  Coe- 
toms  Port  Security  Act,  would.  In  my  )«df- 
ment,  result  In  the  reduction  of  cargo  theft 
to  a  mtntmum  at  aU  airports  of  entry 
tbroughout    the    Waited    8«a»«e    within    6 
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monthB  to  one  ywur  and  »  $ubttanttal  raduc- 
tton  of  o*rgo  tbeft  »«  aU  a5^>ortB  of  entry 
wtttaln  one  year. 

Fourth,  we  published  the  Standard*  for 
Cargo  Security  to  stimulate  carriers  and 
other  operators  of  cargo  terminals  to  Improve 
voluntarily  the  physical  and  procedural  secu- 
rity of  thvlr  faculties.  Tbeae  standards,  where 
Implemented  by  industry,  vUl  produce  a 
marked  reduction  In  cargo  tbeft. 

Although  the  Treasiiry  Department's  pre- 
ventlye  program  centers  on  international 
cargo  at  ports  of  entry,  an  Important  by- 
product Is  ImproTBd  security  for  the  large 
amounts  of  domestic  cargo  flowing  through 
or  temporarily  stored  at  the  same  facnitles. 
Furthermore,  the  meaauree  we  are  urgtnf  as 
a  minimum  reaponae  to  this  problem  are 
equally  applicable  to  terminals  handling 
domestic  cargo. 

TKB  Law  XMTOacntXNT  nOOMAM 

In  March  of  this  year  I  ordered  a  step-up 
In  our  tow  enforcement  effots  MaUut 
cargo  theft  and  we  are  already  b^lnnlng  to 
see  some  results. 

Nationwide  In  the  last  two  months  we  have 
apprehended  a  total  of  168  Individuals  and 
recovered  cargo  valued  at  $380,000.  In  the 
Port  of  New  York  alone  during  that  period, 
we  have  apprehended  38  Individuals  on  cargo 
theft  charges  and  recovered  merchandise 
valued  at  $330,000. 

The  doM  relationship  between  thu  drive 
against  cargo  thieves  and  Customs'  other  law 
enforcement  Tni«^<f^n«  can  be  readily  seen 
In  tba  following  OMea.  In  New  York.  TTeaa- 
ury  AgenU  working  with  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department  were  able  to  crack  two 
truok  bljaeklng  rtn«i,  aires*  a  total  of  7  In- 
dividuals and  recover  two  truck  loads  of  elec- 
tronic eqtilpment  and  general  merchandise 
valued  at  $106,000.  In  both  oaaea.  the  "hi- 
jacks" proved  to  be  phony — that  Is,  the  truok 
driver  simply  gave  up  his  load  to  accomplices. 
The  role  of  organlaed  crime  In  these  cases 
Is  being  investigated  further. 

In  Miami,  Customs  Patrol  Officers  on  a  rou- 
tine cargo  security  patrol  of  the  seaport  ob- 
served a  crew  member  acting  susplclovisly. 
He  left  his  ship  carrying  a  suitcase  which  be 
loaded  Into  a  vehicle  parked  on  the  dock. 
When  the  car  attempted  to  leave  the  dock. 
It  was  stopped  and  a  search  of  the  suitcase 
revealed  70  plastic  bags  containing  twvnty- 
two  pounds  of  pure  heroin  having  a  whole- 
sale value  of  $3.9  million.  Tlie  crew  member 
and  two  other  persons  in  the  car  were  ar- 
rested. 

In  addition  to  added  pressure  against  drug 
smuggling  and  organized  crime,  one  of  the 
goals  of  this  stepped-up  enforcement  cam- 
paign is  to  put  the  brakee  on  petty  thievery 
which,  when  multiplied  over  and  over  again, 
constitutes  em  insidious  and  dangerous  drain 
on  commerce. 

Senator  Bible  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  foeuslng  attention  on  the  nationwide 
nature  of  the  cargo  theft  problem  through 
the  hearlnsi  held  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  SmaU  Business  beginning  in  1000. 
Senator  Bible's  estimate  that  cargo  tbeft 
amounts  to  $1.6  billion  annually  has  received 
much  attention  and  it  does  underscore  the 
magnltuds  of  the  problem. 

In  fact,  the  depredations  of  cargo  thieves 
cost  much  more;  In  loet  sales,  markets,  and 
jobs,  in  swollen  instiranoe  rates,  and  espe- 
cially In  unfair  competition  to  the  honest 
businessman.  'Rte  Mderal  Oovemment  is 
directly  affected.  Treasury  may  not  be  able 
to  collect  customs  duties  and  excise  taxes 
on  Imported  merchandise  that  has  vanished, 
and  Income  taxes  are  lost  bacauae  the  im- 
porters have  lower  Incomes  and  claim  deduc- 
tions for  their  unlnsursd  theft  losses.  And 
the  loss  of  oarvo  hurts  our  balance  of  pay- 
mam  ts  position. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  held  by  Sana- 
tor  Bible's  Commlttas,  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Cargo  Security  was  formed  in  1671 
to  coordinate  the  response  of  the  various 


ageneles  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Cus- 
toms, which  has  been  actlve-ln  this  airea  since 
10OB,  spearheads  this  effort  at  all  seaports  and 
airports  of  entry. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  report  on  the  sub- 
stantial progrees  that  Treasury  has  made  so 
far  and  what  still  needs  to  be  done. 

1.  The  cargo  securiti/  regulations 
The  first  phase  of  the  Treasury  cargo  secu- 
rity program  involved  writing  regulations  to 
Increase  the  physical  protection  given  cargo 
in  International  trade  and  to  tlghUn  up  car- 
riers accountability  for  cargo  In  their  cxis- 
tody.  Most  of  these  regulations  became  ef- 
fective on  AprU  1, 1971. 

The  physical  security  regulations  require 
all  carriers  to  have  special  areas  for  the  stor- 
age of  high  value  and  broke n-packaged  sier«- 
chandlse  and,  at  airports,  an  adequate  ntun- 
ber  of  lockable  vehicles  to  traxwport  such 
cargo  from  aircraft  to  terminal.  Failure  to 
comply  can  result  in  the  denial  of  a  permit 
to  unlade  International  cargo.  These  reg- 
ulations have  restated  in  a  substantial  Im- 
provement in  the  security  of  high-rlak,  easily 
pilfered  cargo. 

As  yon  are  aware,  the  cargo  acoountablllty 
regulations  require  that  discrepancies  be- 
tween delivered  and  manifested  quantities 
be  reported  to  Customs  (on  U.S.  Customs 
Form  5931  or  by  submitting  an  amended  copy 
of  the  manifest) .  A  recent  review  of  this  re- 
porting program  revealed  that  in  New  York 
some  carriers  are  filing  Inaccurate  or  unsub- 
stantiated reports  in  many  cases.  In  addi- 
tion, some  carriers  are  not  reporting  losses. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  carriers  In- 
volved may  be  violating  the  law  and  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  penalties.  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  importing  community  to 
report  accurately  and  fully  the  extent  and 
location  of  the  cargo  theft  problem.  I.  there- 
fore, strongly  virge  importers  and  custom- 
house brokers  to  comply  with  Customs'  ap- 
peal that  reports  be  filed  Immediately  when 
shortages  are  discovered. 

I  have  also  directed  Customs  to  develop 
a  special  theft  loss  report  which  Is  to  be 
filled  out  whenever  any  Customs  officer  learns 
of  the  theft  or  unexplained  loss  of  interna- 
tional cargo.  Data  from  this  form,  which 
should  be  distributed  to  the  field  shortly, 
will  provide  us  with  a  cross-check  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  reporting  system. 

While  the  loss  reporting  system  Is  still  not 
functioning  adequately,  particularly  in  New 
York,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  reviewing 
our  regulations  and  their  enforcement  and 
we  intend  to  take  every  reasonable  step  to 
ensvire  that  all  losses  of  imported  cargo  In 
Customs  custody  ast  accurately  reported  to 
Customs.  Your  views  and  suggestions  on  how 
to  improve  the  program  are  Invited. 
2.  The  pilot  projects 
The  cargo  security  regulations,  which 
merely  apply  sound  security  measures  where 
laxity  had  become  a  tradition,  were  developed 
partly  out  of  Customs'  experience  with  a 
pilot  project  still  In  progress  at  New  York's 
JFK  International  Airport.  Measures  pre- 
scribed In  the  regulations  have  been  put  into 
practice  there,  plus  others  recommended  by 
Customs  for  greater  cargo  security,  such  as 
locked  boxes  to  keep  papers  out  of  unau- 
thorized hands  and  the  use  of  cameras  which 
simultaneously  photograph  the  person  who 
receives  the  merchandise^  his  identification 
card  and  a  special  pick-up  form. 

The  program  has  been. getting  results.  In 
the  program's  first  year,  reported  cargo  thefts 
at  JFK  declined  by  29%  and  the  dollar  value 
of  stolen  goods  by  09%  (from  $8.3  million). 
For  the  ten-month  period  ending  March  31, 
1973.  further  reductions  of  21%  In  number 
emd  41%  In  value,  were  achieved.  I  must 
point  out  that  these  figures  were  obtained 
from  the  Airport  Security  Oounoil  and  that 
it  deserves  a  great  deal  o(  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program. 
Similar  pilot  projects  have  been  under- 


taken at  selected  piers  in  New  York.  Ssa 
Francisco,  and  Oakland.  Customs  has  finished 
its  comprehensive  security  surveys  of  these 
piers  and  the  terminal  operators  who  have 
received  our  recommendations  are  commenc- 
ing to  Implement  them.  It  Is  too  early  to  tell 
If  we  are  going  to  have  as  dramatic  results 
on  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  water- 
fronts as  we  had  at  JFK  Airport,  but  the  Ini- 
tial resxilts  on  the  New  York  waterfront  have 
been  encouraging. 

3.  Treasury's  Ugislativt  propoaal 
An  Important  part  of  the  Treasury  D*. 
partment  program  was  to  develop  Federal 
legislation  that  would  plug  the  loopholes  stQl 
existing  In  Customs'  control  of  the  move- 
ment of  International  cargo  so  that  It  could 
tackle  the  cargo  theft  problem  with  full  ef- 
fectiveness. This  Administration  legislation 
was  referred  one  year  ago  to  the  Senate 
Finance  and  the  House  Ways  and  Meant 
Committees.  Known  as  the  Customs  Port 
Security  Act,  the  bill's  main  features  are  the 
establishment  of  national  standards  for  car- 
go security,  the  screening  of  persons  seek- 
ing access  to  high-risk  areas,  and  the  restruc- 
turing of  certain  penalties  to  facilitate  prose- 
cution of  cargo  theft  cases. 

A  most  Important  provision  in  the  Custonu 
Port  Security  Act  Is  the  one  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  authority  to  establish 
imtlonal  standards  for  cargo  security  at  all 
ports  of  entry.  These  standards  will  relate  to 
matters  such  as  special  storage  areas  for 
high-value  merchandise,  llghtiixg,  fencing, 
alarm  systems,  patrols  and  guards,  and  sep^ 
rate  private  parking  areas.  I  would  like  tn 
emphasize  that  we  are  talking  about  meas- 
ures as  basic  as  putting  up  fences  and  lock- 
ing doors.  The  lack  of  these  basic  physical 
and  procedural  safeguards  Is  responsible  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  cargo  theft  problem 
today. 

Because  Issuing  these  national  standards 
may  not  be  stifflclsnt  to  curb  theft  in  all  In- 
stances, the  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  designate  special  "Ouatoms-seciirlty 
areas"  within  ports  where  he  finds  there  Is  an 
unusual  risk  of  theft.  Customs-security 
areas  would  be  subject  to  more  stringent 
security  measures.  The  Secretary  could  re- 
quire businesses  whose  employees  sought 
access  to  these  areas  to  be  licensed,  and  any- 
one entering  would  have  to  display  an  ap- 
proved Identification  card  or  badge.  Customs 
officers  would  carry  out  these  procedures 
and  contrtd  the  restricted  areas. 

However,  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  to 
empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  certain  that  minimum  security  meas- 
ures are  adopted  at  all  International  ports 
of  entry.  By  reqtilrlng  the  same  minimum 
security  standards  at  all  ports  and  terminals, 
the  proposed  legislation  avoids  any  p>ort  ob- 
taining a  competitive  advantage  over  an- 
other— a  major  defect  of  some  regional  pro- 
grama  to  combat  cargo  theft.  At  the  same 
time.  It  provides  flexibility  and  controls  costs 
by  spotting  "Customs-security  areas"  only 
where  and  when  they  are  needed;  not  an  en- 
tire p>ort  if  a  dock  area  cottld  be  specified  as 
espieclfied  vulnerable  to  theft,  not  an  en- 
tire airport  If  a  particular  carrier  terminal 
could  be  pinpointed.  Treasury,  in  fact,  ex- 
pects that  few  "Customs-security  area"  will 
be  established  and  that  tboee  that  are  will 
not  be  needed  long. 

The  Treasury  Department  views  passage  of 
the  Customs  Port  Seciirlty  Act  as  an  appro- 
priate development  of  Oustoms'  Inherent 
strength.  Customs  la  the  only  enforcement 
agency  with  a  presence,  and  over  180  years  of 
experience.  In  all  of  the  nation's  ports  of  en- 
try. To  carry  out  Its  mission  to  collect  revenue 
and  to  intercept  contraband.  It  has  ac- 
quired a  tremendous  expertise  In  cargo  se- 
curity matters. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  8upp(»ted  by 
groups    which    know     about    Intsmatlonal 
cargo,  Including : 
American  Importers  Association,  Inc. 


Instltnts    of    Marine    TTndsr- 


Amerlcan 

American  Watch  Assoolatlon,  Inc. 
Airport  SsCTirity  Council. 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
Commerce  &  Industry  AssoclatUm  of  New 

Y«k. 
py>r«lgn  Commerce  Club  of  New_York,  Inc. 
National   Customs   Brokers   &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc. 
Kew   York   City   Chamber    of    Commerce. 
New  York  State  Council  of  Ratall  Mer- 
chants, Inc. 
Security  Bureau,  Inc. 
Transportation  Association  of  America. 
Transportation  Cargo  Security  Council. 
We  are  still  hopeful  there  will  be  hearings 
on  the  bill  in  this  sessloa  of  Congress. 
4.  The  voluntary  program  and  th»  standard* 
for  cargo  security 
In  ths  meantime,  to  provide  guidance  to 
Industry  and  Customs  officers  In  locating  and 
correcting   security   problems.   Oustoms  de- 
veloped  and   issued   in   January,    1973,   the 
"Standard*  for  Cargo  Security."  These  stand- 
ards, which  win  form  the  basis  for  the  na- 
tlonia  standards  to  be  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Customs  Port  Security  Act.  constitute  the 
physical   and  procedural   security   measorss 
which  we  believe  should  be  Implemented  by 
most  terminal  operators  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum level  of  cargo  protection. 

Underneath  each  standard  in  this  pam- 
phlet there  la  set  forth  some  "recranmended 
speciflcstions"  or  suggested  ways  of  meeting 
it.  There  may  be  alternate  means  of  meeting 
some  of  these  general  standards  and  each 
terminal  operator  should  determine  what  re- 
medial action  Is  most  appropriate.  RaacUons 
from  Industry  indicate  it  has  found  thess 
guidelines  \aseful.  Our  Regional  Commis- 
sioners report  that  industry  is  taking  steps 
to  observe  these  standards  and  we  expect  that 
there  will  be  significant  reduction  In  cargo 
theft  as  a  result.  You  can  help  by  Insisting 
that  terminal  operators  observe  these 
standards. 

While  Customs  can  lead  the  way.  bxisl- 
nesses  engaged  In  handling  cargo  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  achieving  good 
cargo  security.  The  Joint  Customs-Industry 
effort  was  the  key  to  success  at  JFK  Alrjwrt. 
Customs  helped  develop  a  few  common  sense 
rules  and  saw  to  it  that  all  airlines  partici- 
pated. The  airlines  at  JFK — under  the  guid- 
ance erf  their  own  Airport  Security  Council — 
then  pitched  In  with  determination  to  Im- 
plement the  protective  measures  needed  at 
each  terminal.  This  Is  the  sort  of  venture 
that  succeeds.  I  am  confident  that,  with  the 
cooperation  of  yoiu'  Association.  Customs  and 
Industry  can  achieve  slmUM  results  at  all 
ports  of  entry. 

coNCi.Trsioir 
This  Is  an  action  program  which  has  made 
maximum  use  of  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able. It  also  ties  In  with  two  top  priority 
concerns  of  President  Nixon — the  drive  to 
stop  smuggling  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  into  the  United  States  and  the  cam- 
paign against  organized  crime. 

If  the  drug  smuggler  can  remove  pack- 
ages containing  narcotics  before  entry  is 
made,  he  does  not  have  to  fear  the  more 
rigorous  inspection  of  cargo  which  Customs 
has  implemented  in  order  to  reduce  the  In- 
flux of  illegal  drugs  into  this  country. 

For  organised  crime,  cargo  theft  has  be- 
come a  profitable  business,  especially  at  large 
deep-water  ports  and  at  major  airports.  For 
example,  there  was  considerable  evidence 
that  organized  crime  was  responsible  for 
the  substantial  losses  experienced  at  JFK 
before  the  institution  of  the  pilot  project. 
In  my  judgment,  the  tide  is  turning  In  the 
war  on  theft  of  International  cargo.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  cargo  handling  and 
only  a  modest  addition  of  funds  and  author- 
ity In  Treasury,  we  shotUd  be  able  to  reduce 
cargo  theft  at  our  major  airports  and  sea- 
ports to  a  mtwiTTniTn    within   a  very  short 


time  WhUe  I  am  optimistic,  passage  of  the 
Customs  Port  Security  Act  and  yotir  full 
cooperation  are  needed  If  we  are  to  sucoesd. 


NATIONAL  COACHES  DAY- 
OCTOBER  6        — ^^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Friday.  Oc- 
tober 6,  has  been  proclaimed  by  the 
President  as  National  Coaches  Day  In 
recognition  of  the  usually  unacknowl- 
edged role  which  coaches  play  in  the 
successes  of  amateur  and  prcrfessiaQal 

athletes.  

The  fact  that  coaches  do  not  receive 
proper  recognition  Is  probably  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  athletes' 
exploits  are  what  capture  the  public 
fancy,  and  the  hard  work  and  coaching 
which  goes  into  those  exploits  is  far  less 
glamorous. 

But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  take  great  patience  and 
effort  to  prepare  a  winner,  whethar  it  be 
a  high  school  footbaU  team  or  an  indi- 
vidual Olympic  gold  medalist.  And  there 

is  a  coach  behind  every  winner.   

This  country  very  properly  has  a  great 
respect  and  appreciation  of  athletics  for 
providing  a  sense  of  teamwork,  ^^a 
measure  of  self-discipline  and  a  spirit 
of  competition  which  Is  helpful  tn  the 
maturing  process  of  young  people.  lUtM 
crucial  role  which  coachee  play  In  this 
process  is  certainly  deserving  of  similar 
respect  and  appreciatiai,  which  is  why 
I  was  pleased  by  the  President's  deter- 
mination to  set  October  6  aside  as  Na- 
tional Coaches  Day. 

I  am  happy  to  loin  in  recognizing  the 
valuable  role  which  coaches  play  in  the 
full  range  of  athletics  and  to  exprees  my 
appreciation  for  the  great  job  coachee 
are  doing  across  this  country  every  day 
in  helping  to  develop  young  man  and 
women  who  will  be  tomorrow's  leaders. 
I  request  consent  that  the  Presidential 
proclamation  on  National  Coachee  Day 
be  printed  in  the  Recorb  so  that  we 
might  have  the  full  recognition  of  this 
deserved  tribute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows : 

Nattonal  Coachxs  DAT 
(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America) 
Over  the  years,  we  as  a  Nation  have  be- 
come increasingly  sportsmlnded.  We  are  in- 
tensely aware  of  the  achievements  of  our  pro- 
fessional athletes  and  have  given  them  well- 
deserved  recognition.  We  are  especlaUy  proud 
this  vear  of  the  members  of  our  Olympic 
teams.  And  we  are  also  enthusiastic  about  the 
fine  athletes  In  oxir  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

Yet  despite  the  talent  of  these  men  and 
women  and  their  Initial  promtas,  many 
of  them  could  not  have  rtsen  to  their  cur- 
rent performance  levels  without  the  gtUd- 
ance  and  encouragement  of  those  who  have 
coached  them  at  every  stage  of  their  pro- 
gression. Whether  or  not  they  achieve  ath- 
letic distinction,  most  al  those  who  partl- 
clpate  in  organized  sports  will  becoms  better 
citizens  because  erf  the  lessons  they  have 
learned  from  their  coaches  and  because  of  the 
example  which  their  coaches  have  est  for 
them. 

Coaches  are  highly  qualified  teachers — la 
highly  specialized  fields.  But  more  than  that, 
they  are  friends  and  coimaelors  who  help  to 
Instill  in  their  charges  Important  attitudes 
that  will  serve  them  aU  their  lives.  I  know 


from  my  own  experlenoe  how  much  an  u»- 
<leistandtng  coaoh  can  do  to  shape  the  lUe 
of  a  young  peison.  For  a  coach  can  help  to 
teach  a  student  the  value  of  teamwork,  dis- 
cipline, and  a  healthy  attitude  toward  oom- 
petttton.  A  coach  can  help  a  young  person 
learn  how  to  win  gracefully  and  how  to  grow 
from  defeat.  A  coach  can  help  build  that 
moral  fiber  on  which  our  future  as  a  Na- 
tion depends. 

The  coaches  of  America,  In  sports  and  tn 
many  other  fields  of  endeavor,  do  not  work 
for  pwsonal  glory.  Their  satisfaction  usuaUy 
cooMS  through  the  aohievements  of  others 
whom  they  have  helped.  It  Is  appropriate 
that  our  Nation  join  In  according  them  the 
recognition  and  honor  which  they  so  rtohly 
deswe,  for  they  repraaeat  the  finest  ele- 
mente  In  the  Amsrloan  character. 

Now.  therefore.  I,  aiohar*  Nlxcm,  President 
of  the  TTnlted  Statae  of  Amertna.  In  conso- 
r,^pr»  wttai  SenaU  Joint  BaaeluUon.  aU.  do 
hereby  proclaim  Ootober  6.  XVn,  as  lUUaDal 
Coaches  Day.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  states  and  Interested  groups  and  or- 
ganisations to  observe  that  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  witness  whsreof .  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  September,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nliieteen  huiulred  sev«t- 
ty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
ninety-seventh. 


THE  NEW  FDA  PAPER8 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    as 
chairman  of  both  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  Suboommittee.  I  have 
had  considerable  Interest  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminlatra- 
tloo.  I  have  been  critical  at  the  agency's 
regulatory   activities   In   a  ntanber  <A 
areas,  bat  I  do  want  to  call  my  cert- 
leagues'  attention  to  one  recent  develop- 
ment    which    has     been     particularly 
heartening  and  encouraging:   the  con- 
version of  the  agency's  monthly  maga- 
zine, TDK  Papers,  frcan  an  unlnforma- 
Uve   vehicle  for  self -emulation   into   a 
useful  and  readable  publication  designed 
exclusively  for  consumers.  The  maga- 
zlne.  which  was  renamed  FDA  ConmiiMT 
starting  with  the  July-August  issue,  pre- 
viously had  been  writtMi  for  the  indus- 
tries regulated  by  PDA.  Ths  refocoaed 
ma«azine'B  primary  aim  will  be  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  safe  and  prop- 
er use  of  products  regulated  by  PDA  and 
to  inform  conBumers  about  regulatory 
actions  that  aflect  the  public  health.  It 
thus  should  appeal  to  a  larger  audience 
and  help  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion better  fulfill  its  consumer  protectKm 
function. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  maga- 
zine's new  thrust  is  an  article  from  the 
most  recent  issue,  advising  consumers  in 
what  form  and  to  which  agencies  typical 
consumer  complaints  should  be  sent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cor», 
as  follows: 

How  YoTT  Caw  B«  aw  Kitmisioh  at  FDA 
If  you  come  across  a  food,  drug,  mertlral 
device,  coemettc.  hazardous  substance,  or  toy 
that  you  believe  may  be  mUUbeled.  insani- 
tary, or  otherwise  harmf \il,  you  will  perfona 
a  publlo  service  by  reporting  It  to  the  Food 
and  I^vg  Administration. 

The  Information  you  supply  to  FDA  can 
and  often  does  lead  to  detection  and  coneo- 
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tloa  of  a  vloUtlon.  M»ny  product*  h*v«  b«en 
r»cmU«<l  or  removed  from  the  market  becauie 
of  aottoQ  Inltuted  by  a  oonxumer. 

FDA  can't  take  action  solely  on  the  ba»l* 
of  your  complaint,  of  course.  But  It  wlU  In- 
vestigate promptly,  In  accordtuice  with  the 
requlremenu  of  the  Uw.  And  If  a  hazard  U 
found.  FDA  wUl  seek  to  remedy  the  situation 
within  the  bounds  of  the  law. 

Here  are  some  guidelines  to  follow  in  re- 
porting haaards  to  FDA. 


Before  you  report  to  FDA  about  the  poaalble 
haearda    of    a    product,    ask    yourself    these 
questions: 
HfcTe  I  vised  the  product  aa  labeled? 
Did  I  follow  the  Instructions  carefully? 
Did  an  allergy  oontrtbute  toward  the  bad 
effect? 

Was  the  product  old  when  I  opened  It? 
MiJce  sure  you've  taken  all  these  factors 
into  conslderBtton  before  you  report  a  possi- 
ble hasard  to  FT5A.  The  baeard  may  lie  in 
Improper  use  of  a  product  rather  than  In  an 
Inherent  defect. 

With  a  medicine,  for  example,  you  may 
suspect  the  product  is  harmful  If  you  ex- 
perience an  unusual  reaction.  Tou  should 
report  this  to  your  doctor  Immediately. 

But  the  reaction  may  be  a  "side  effect- 
rather  than  an  indication  of  a  defect.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  inform  FDA  about  it. 
Your  physician  will  be  the  best  grulde. 
WRHU  TO  aarovr 
Tou  may  refer  your  complaint  In  writing 
or  by  phone  to  the  nearest  FDA  Field  offloe 
or  resident  inspection  station. 

FDA  has  10  Regional  offices,  19  District 
offloea.  and  97  resident  Inspection  stations 
throughout  the  United  States.  See  the  map 
on  page  34  for  the  Regional  and  District 
office  nearest  you. 

In  other  major  cities  not  listed,  you  can 
And  the  address  and  phone  number  of  the 
nearest  PDA  office  in  the  telephone  directory 
xmder  11.8.  Gtovemment,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

If   you   wish,   you   may   write   about   your 
complaint  directly  to  FDA  headquarters.  The 
address   is  Food   and   Drug   Administration. 
5600  Fishers  Lane.  RockvUle.  Maryland  208Sa. 
The  complaint  will  reach  the  correct  person. 
HOW  TO  nmpowe 
Report  your  grievance  aa  aoon  as  possible 
after  It  occurs.  Give  your  name,  address,  tele- 
phone  nximber.  and   directions   on   how  to 
got  to  your  home  or  place  of  business. 
State  clearly  what  appears  to  be  wrong. 
Describe  In  aa  much  detail  as  possible  the 
label  of  the  product.  Give  any  code  marks 
that  appear  on  the  container.  For  example, 
markings  on  canned  foods  are  usually  em- 
boeaed  or  stamped  on  the  lid. 

Give  the  name  and  address  of  the  store 
where  the  article  was  bought,  and  the  date 
of  purchase. 

Save  whatever  remains  of  the  suspect  prod- 
uct or  the  empty  container  for  yotir  doc- 
tor's guidance  or  possible  examination  by 
FDA. 

Retain  any  unt^jened  containers  of  the 
product  you  bought  at  the  same  time. 

If  an  injury  U  Involved,  see  your  physi- 
cian at  onoe. 

Report  the  suspect  product  to  the  manu- 
facturer, packer  or  distributor  shown  on 
the  label,  and  to  the  store  where  you  bought 
a. 

FDA  has  limited  Jurisdiction  over  certain 
consumer  products.  If  you  have  complaints 
about  any  of  the  following,  these  are  the 
Federal  agencies  to  inform : 

Suspected  false  advertising— Federal  Ttade 
Commission. 

Meat  and  poultry  products — J3JB.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Sanitation  of  restaurants — local  health 
authorities. 

Products  made  and  sold  exclusively  within 
a  State — local  or  State  Health  Department 
or  similar  law  enforcement  agency. 

Suspected  Illegal  sale  of  narcotics  or  dan- 
gerotis  drugs  (such  as  stimulants,  depres- 
sants, and  hallucinogens) — Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  VB.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Unsolicited  products  by  mall — U.S.  PostaJ 
Service. 

Accidental  poisonings — Poison  Control 
Centers. 

Dispensing  practices  of  pharmacists  and 
drug  prices — State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Pesticides,  air  and  water  pollution — ^Bn- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 


TRAGEDY  MAKES  A  POINTJ  IN 
WYOMINa 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presiden^^ubllc 
opinion  pollsters  have  told  us  Recently 
that  the  single  most  important  issue  to 
many  people  in  this  country  is  n^  Viet- 
nam, and  is  not  the  economy — though 
these  matters  are  ol  concern — but  is  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse. 

A  heartbreaking  tragedy  which  struck 
a  Worland.  Wyo.,  family  last  month  of- 
fers crushing  evidence  as  to  why  the 
American  people  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  drug  problem  and  our  inability 
in  this  country  to  cope  with  it. 

Only  the  words  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Welch,  the  parents  of  a  young  boy  on 
drugs  who  took  his  own  life,  can  express 
the  enormity  of  the  loss  that  is  felt,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  hope  for  an  answer 
to  the  drug  abuse  problem.  And.  even 
their  words  seems  inadequate,  for  there 
is  no  way  fully  to  express  in  mere  words 
the  impact  of  a  tragedy  such  as  this. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  public  which 
^jpeared  in  several  Wyoming  newspa- 
pers, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welch  have  tried  to 
impress  on  others  the  importance  of  fac- 
ing up  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  and 
demanding  legal  steps  to  help  protect 
our  citizens  from  it.  They  said: 

His  death  has  caused  us  the  greatest  grief 
we  have  ever  known,  but  perhaps  it  can  have 
some  meaning  If  by  this  letter  the  tax-pay- 
ing citizens  will  use  their  power  as  voters  to 
drive  the  dealers  and  pushers  out  of  our 
town  and  Into  penal  institutions  where  they 
belong.  Demand  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  narootlca:  the  drug  laws  In  other 
countries,  supposedly  much  less  enlightened 
than  the  United  States,  have  done  this.  Why 
can't  we?  Save  yotir  own  kldsl 

Mr.  President,  I  can  but  pledge^to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Welch  that  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  promote  responsible  laws  which  I  be- 
lieve will  help  alleviate  this  problem; 
that  I  will  support  programs  designed  to 
prevent  drug  abuse,  rehabilitate  those 
already  affected  by  drugs,  and  deal 
swiftly  and  mercilessly  with  those  who 
profit  from  the  agony  of  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welch  have  Invited  pub- 
lic awareness  of  this  very  personal  and 
terrible  crisis  in  their  Uyes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  otheK,  and  to  draw 
attention  to  the  critical  need  for  ways 
to  meet  this  most  vital  of  issues  in 
America.  If  we  lose  our  young  people  to 
the  crippling  and  destructive  vice  of 
drugs,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  future 
of  our  coimtry? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Welch's  very  touching  account  of 
what  happened  to  their  beloved  son.  and 
their  appeal  for  public  support  in  meet- 
ing the  drug  problem,  be  tainted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecticai,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  aa  follows: 

DSXTOS  ASX  BXAUTlf  UL 

(An  open  letter  to  the  dtlaens  of 
Worland ) 
On  Sunday  morning.  August  13,  1972,  our 
son,  Brian  Welch  died  of  Carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  to  the  garage  of  ouir  home.  This  Is 
the  official  reason  for  his  death;  he  was  mur- 
dered by  drugs.  He  was  murdered  by  our 
liberal  society.  He  was  murdered  by  those 
who  close  their  eyes  to  the  ttiings  that  are 
happening  in  our  community  and  through- 
out our  country;  by  the  complacent,  self- 
satisfied  "this  cant  happen  to  us"  people 
who  would  rather  not  face  the  facts. 

We  quote  from  the  last  letter  he  wrote  to 
us,  his  parents,  on  the  eve  of  his  death. 
"Dont  blame  drugs  for  this.  Drugs  are  more 
beautiful  than  Nixon,  Old  Glory  and  Apple 
Pie".  In  another  part  of  his  letter  he  said, 
"Dear  Folks,  I'm  sorry.  Dont  blame  yourselves 
for  this.  I  cannot  live  in  your  world."  He 
then  conttoued  with  his  drug-induced  philos- 
ophy and  said,  "Dear  Family:  Please  Join 
me;  there  is  no  future". 

To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  death  In 
Worland,  Wyoming  that  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  drugs.  Two  of  Brian's  friends 
came  to  visit  our  home  and  to  teU  us  of  their 
last  talk  with  >'<Tn  the  night  before  he  died. 
He  told  them  he  had  "popped  two  pills"  on 
Friday    night   and    one   early   on   Saturday 
morning.  He  also  told  them  where  he  ob- 
tained these  instruments  of  death.  Sometime 
during  that  terrible  week,  we  received  a  "sym- 
pathy" card.  We  received  many,  but  ordy  one 
from  a  person  who  lacked  the  guts  to  sign 
their  name.  On  the  envelope  there  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  sun  shining  on  a  field  of  flowers. 
It  was  hand-painted.  It  was  signed  "a  friend." 
We  knew  that  Brian  smoked  marijuana; 
he  told  us  so,  but  we  were  unable  to  convince 
him  of  Its  harmful  effects.  He  started  on 
"pot"  and  flniahed  with  a  trip  on  some  deadly 
hallucinatory  drug.  He  used  to  argue  that 
marijuana  was  not  dangerous  and  did  not 
lead   to   "hard  stuff",   except  in  this  way: 
'When  you  go  out  looking  for  a  joint,  ths 
pusher  wiU  usuaUy  offer  you  something  else 
and  say  'this  will  really  turn  you  on'  ". 

Our  son  is  dead;  we  are  in  Bgony;  we  knew 
he  was  troubled,  mlxed-up  and  \mhappy.  We 
tried  our  beet  to  help  him.  We  lUtened  when 
he  wanted  to  talk;  we  oegged  him  to  seek 
profeesional  help  and  gtildance,  but  he 
refused  to  do  this.  We  knew  who  some  of  the 
pushers  were,  but  felt  unable  to  cope  with 
them  alone  because  of  the  tmbellevable 
liberal  laws  enacted  by  "we  the  people"  to 
protect  the  criminal. 

The  officials  may  say  their  hands  are  tied 
because  of  the  preeent  laws  regarding  search 
warrants,  eye  witneesee,  9tc.  If  this  is  todeed 
a  fact,  people  of  Wyoming,  demand  that  theee 
laws  be  changed!  This  la  an  election  year. 
Vote  against  the  misinformed  politicians  who 
are  advocating  the  legalization  of  marljiiana, 
and  against  those  who  have  stifled  police 
efforts  by  criee  of  "police  brutaUty".  Our  son 
did  this  to  himseU,  but  if  drugs  were  not 
available  on  almost  any  street  comer  and 
public  park  In  Worland,  he  might  have  over- 
come his  depression  and  tried  again. 

Brian  was  an  inteUlgent,  handsome  and 
sensitive  boy  who  was  seeking  something 
special  and  in  the  procees,  was  taken  to  by 
the  cliches  of  some  of  our  college  professors 
and  drug  oriented  'friends"  who  spout 
phrases  lUce  "generation  gap,  meaningful 
dialogue  and  do  your  own  thing". 
This  was  not  the  boy  we  raised.  His  death 


has  caused  us  the  greatest  grief  we  have  evsr 
known,  but  perhaps  it  can  have  soma  meaa- 
^jg  If  by  this  letter  the  tu-paylng  dttasns 
will  use  their  power  as  voters  to  drlvs  ths 
(jMOers  and  puihera  oat  of  our  town  and  l»to 
nenal  institutlaxis  wb«rs  tbmy  beloog.  Da- 
Sand  enforcement  of  the  laws  acfttost  nar- 
cotics The  drug  laws  In  other  countries, 
suppceedly  much  leas  anllghtsned  than  the 
United  SUtes,  have  done  this.  Why  cant  we? 
Ssve  your  own  kids  I 

Endorsements  were  reqtMsted  by  us  from 
a  few  close  friends  and  aoqnalntanoes.  We 
feel  It  is  todlcaUve  of  the  feeling  to  our  com- 
munity that  each  ponon  wa  contacted  en- 
dorsed our  letter  without  hesitation. 

John  H.  and  Jxsaix  M.  WziiCH. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

(Routine  morning  business  was 
closed.)         

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TOMORROW  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
It  stand  in  adjoununent  imtll  9  a.m. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SCOTT  FOR  15  MINUTES 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  the  order  previously  entered 
recognizing  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 
be  amended  to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1972  r^Ay 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresldHit, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  HJl.  1,  the  welfare  bill  be  laid  'beh 
fore  the  Soiate  and  made  the  penritag 
question  temporsully,  with  no  aetloo 
to  be  taken  thereoo  this  evailng. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bUl  by  tlUe,  as  foUows: 

A  bill  (HJl,  1)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  benefits  and  im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  meth- 
ods under  the  OASDI  program,  to  make 
improvements  in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  in  their 
operating  effectiveness,  to  replace  the 
existing  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federsd  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments for  emplov-ment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance with  amendments. 


At  an  appropriate  time  diirtoc  the 
attemoon  to  be  desigaated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished mftjorlty  leader  ot  his  dee- 
igneei,  the  Senate  will  raniBie  the  too.- 
sideratitm  of  the  unfinished  business. 
S.  3970,  the  Consumer  ProtectlOD  Act. 

AmoidaieDti  may  be  called  up  to  ei- 
ther of  these  billa.  TataUng  motions  are 
in  order,  of  course,  at  any  time.  Con- 
ference reports  may  be  called  up  at  any 
time,  they  being  privileged  matters.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  oould  occur  thereon. 
Henoe.  yea-and-nay  votes  may  occur 
during  the  day  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  PERICD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  statements 
therein.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  ASIDE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  TEMPORARILY  TOMOR- 
ROW AND  TO  PROCEED  TO  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  HJl.  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
morning  business  is  closed  on  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  1.  the  welfare  bill;  that  the  im- 
finished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid- 
aside  status  until  some  hour  during  the 
afternoon  to  be  determined  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  or  his  designee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION   ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  1  be 
laid  aside  and  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  again  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
foUows: 

A  hill  (S.  3970)  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  to  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  to  establl^  an  todepend- 
ent  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to  au- 
thorise a  program  of  grants,  to  order  to  pro- 
tect and  serve  the  toterests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  ptupoees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  action  on  the  imflnished 
businees  tonight,  of  course. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  more,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:38  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  September  27, 
1972,  at  9  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

BzecotlTe  tw^™ *«■»-*«"«  received  by  the 
Senate  September  26  (legislative  day  of 
September  2ft),  1972: 

UJB.  AaMT 

The  foUowtog-named  officer  to  be  plaoed 
on  ths  retired  list  to  grade  indicated  under 
ths  provlsloas  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 

section  aeea: 

To  be  f/eneral 

Oen.  Jc^m  Lathrop  Throckmorton.  061-33- 
9096.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. US.  Army). 

The  foUowlng-named  offloert  under  the 
provisiODS  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  SOflfl,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  la)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grades  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

lit.  Oen.  Walter  Thomas  Kerwto.  Jr..  176- 
33-4006,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  UJB.  Army) . 

To  be  lieuUTUiKt  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Bernard  William  Rogers,  614- 
40-3091.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  UJS.  Army) . 


PROORAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomwrow  la  as  follows: 

■nie  Senate  wUl  con-vene  at  9  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow.  The  following  Senators 
wUl  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  the 
times  stated  and  in  the  order  stated: 
Mr.  BiLLMOW.  15  minutes:  Mr.  Chttrch, 
15  minutes;  Mr.  Moss,  15  minutes:  Mr. 
Bath,  15  minutes;  Mr.  JAvrrs,  15  min- 
utes; Mr.  Robert  C.  Byhd,  10  minutes: 
and  Mr.  Scott,  15  minutes. 

Routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  1 5  minutes,  with  the  usual  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes  on  statements  therein, 
will  then  ensue.  Wtmx  the  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded,  the  Senate  win  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  1.  tlve 
welfare  bill. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  26  (legislative  day 
of  September  25) ,  1972: 

Equax.  EicrLOTMXirr  OrPuaiUMiii 

COMlCIBBXOir 

Colston  A  Lewis,  of  Vtrgtoia.  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuntty 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  July  1, 
19T7. 

Acnow 

Christopher  M.  Mould,  of  the  District  of 
(>>lumbia.  to  be  an  associate  director  of  Ac- 
tion. 

National  Msdiatiom  Boaxd 

Kay  UoMuxray,  of  Ultools.  to  be  a  memher 
of  the  Natlosal  Mediatton  Board  for  the  re- 
msindar  of  the  term  espmag  July  1. 1974. 
Board  of  Pabols 

<nu»as  R.  HOtedsv,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
tenn  expiring  September  30,  1978. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


R.  J.  WEBER,  ^DRAL  PASTOR 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TBXUI 

n»  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBSBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Serftember  28.  1972 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  peo- 
ple gain  fame  with  a  great  splash  and  a 
roar  of  the  crowd;  some  gain  fame  more 
gradually,  over  long  years  of  steady  serv- 
ice- ^ 
One  of  the  best  of  the  latter  category 

U  the  Reverend  R.  J.  Weber,  pastor  of 
the  Zlon  Lutheran  Church  of  Zionsvllle. 
near  Brenham,  Tex. 

Brother  Weber's  745-member  church 
is  a  "monument  to  this  great  preacher's 
Influence."  in  the  words  of  a  Federal 
agrtcultvire  expert. 

In  a  time  of  movwnent  to  the  dtles. 
Brother  Weber  has  lu^^  a  movement 
to  rural  areas  and  has  shown  through 
his  own  efforts  that  rural  life  can  work. 

Besides  being  a  spiritual  bulwark  to 
the  Brenham  area.  Brother  Weber  has 
been  a  leader  in  farm-to-market  road 
programs,  4-H  pragrams,  radio  ministry, 
the  nuzBlng  home  industry,  and  in  gen- 
eral, rural  community  development. 

Recently  the  residents  of  Texas  took 
time  to  honor  Reverend  Weber  as  the 
Texas  Rural  Mhilster  of  the  Year.  He 
la  71  years  young  now  and  still  growing. 

As  the  master  of  oerMnonies  noted: 

Throiigh  the  y«*rs,  we've  tuul  m»ny  noxnl- 
MktlOM  for  Rur*l  Minister  of  the  Tew.  but 
Brotber  Weber  U  the  greatest  one  that  we*fe 
hAd  the  prlvUege  to  honor. 

I  would  like  at  this  tlm«  to  place  in  the 
RscoBO  a  newspaper  article  concerning 

Reverend  Weber:  

BxxwRAM  PAarom  Namxo  Rtj«al  Minivikb  or 

YUIK 

The  71-ye»r-old  psator  of  the  Zlon  Luther- 
an Church  of  ZlonsTllle  near  Brenham — K.  J. 
Weber — bae  been  named  Texas  Rural  Mlnto- 
ter  of  the  Tear. 

Announoament  wai  made  Thursday  (Sept. 
14)  by  Htmgen  Brown.  Agricultural  Extension 
Serrloe  sociologist  at  Texss  A&M  University 
and  coordinator  of  the  yearly  Town  and 
Coxintry  Church  Conference. 

The  minister  will  be  honored  during  the 
arth  annual  Town  and  Country  Church  Con- 
ference Oct.  ia-13  at  A*M.  and  he  will  re- 
ceive an  engraved  sUver  tray  from  "The  Pro- 
greeslve  Parmer"  magazine. 

Brown  said  the  Rav.  Weber  haa  served  the 
Zionsvllle  church  for  more  than  2S  years  and 
has  been  a  leader  m  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

"The  record  of  his  ministry  Is  an  outstand- 
ing one.  While  serving  this  one  church,  he 
has  baptized  mora  than  300  chUdren.  per- 

-<(msad    166    weddings    and    conducted    206 

fi^iarals.  He  has  misssri  attending  the  Town 
and  Country  Church  Conference  only  one 
time  In  Its  27-year  history."  the  sociologist 
pointed  out. 

The  minister  has  been  a  leader  In  farm-to- 
market  road  programs,  4-H,  radio  ministry, 
nursing  home  ministry,  Lake  SomervUle 
ministry,  rural  community  davalopmant,  and 
has  encouraged  peopla  to  move  back  to  rural 


"Through  the  years,  we've  had  many  nomi- 
nations for  Rural  Minister  of  the  Year,  but 
Brother  Weber  is  the  greatest  one  that  we've 
had  the  prtvUege  to  honor."  Brown  said. 

Mimsters  Who  were  runners-up  in  the  se- 
lection ware  the  Rev.  Bruee  Alexander  WIU 
n  of  Mt.  Zkm  Baptist  Chuich,  Harris  Oh^)el, 
Panola  County:  the  Rev.  Charles  Jaggers, 
Central  Christian  Church,  Frlsoo.  Eastland 
County;  the  Rev.  Joe  Aalbue  (ck),  Palth 
Lutheran  Church.  Sagerton.  near  Denton;  and 
the  Rev.  Peter  Suk  (a  Korean) ,  First  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Mt.  Pleasant. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  ministers  serving 
rural  oommunltles,  and  this  honor  is  made  to 
recognise  aU  of  them.  I  am  svire  that  aU 
Texans  will  receive  inspiration  from  this  great 
dedication  and  service  that  a  man  like  the 
Rev.  Weber  has  performed,"  Brown  said. 
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Mlcki  because  she  will  be  a  success  at 
anything  to  which  she  allies  her  enor- 
mous talents.  | 


INDIANA  CENTRAL  AlliS  TO  SERVE, 
AND  rr  DOES 


MICKI  KING 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    IflCHUUN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  I!t72 


Siowa  niA  Um  TiO  aviabm  <tf  ui»  «nurcb 

an  a  "naonument  to  this  graat  preachw's  In- 

fluancaa." 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  Olympiad  held  in  Munich, 
Capt.  Mlcki  King  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
gave  the  rest  of  the  world  a  lesson  In 
3-meter  springboard  diving  as  she  drove 
toward  and  captured  the  Olympic  gold 
medal. 

Mlcki  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  King  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  I 
am  therefore  proud  to  rise  today  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  Mlcki  for 
her  greatest  victory  yet  In  a  star- 
studded  career. 

The  people  of  Pontiac  have  long  rec- 
ognized Micki's  unique  and  special  skills. 
We  watched  and  marveled  at  her  prog- 
ress through  local  swim  clubs,  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  most  recent- 
ly In  the  Olympics,  the  greatest  victory 
that  any  amateur  athlete  can  achieve. 

Fittingly,  her  many  loyal  supporters 
have  organized  a  day-long  clvtc  cftiebra- 
tion  in  her  honor  to  take  place  October 
5  in  her  hometown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Micki's  victory  in  Munich 
represented  a  great  personal  triumph 
over  adversity  and  against  odds  that 
seemed  insurmountable.  Pour  years  ago 
In  Mexico  City  the  gold  metal  was  all 
but  hers  when  a  freak  accident  near  the 
end  of  the  competition  broke  her  wrist 
sold  dashed  her  medal  hopes. 

Despite  this  crushing  disappointment, 
Mlcki  persevered  and  rebounded  to  win 
the  medal  that  only  fate  had  deprived 
her  of  earlier.  Her  strength  and  deter- 
mination to  continue  in  international 
competition  after  the  mishap  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  character  and  personal  re- 
solve that  made  Mlcki  the  true  cham- 
pion that  she  Is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Capt.  Mlcki  King  has 
proven  once  again  that  the  measure  of 
one's  potential  is  only  limited  by  the 
strength  and  depth  of  your  personal  re- 
solve and  determination.  In  her  yoimg 
life,  she  has  already  achieved  a  lifetime's 

worth  of  success.  NeverthelfeM,  I  am  sure 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   UTDXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  26.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  reservcdr  of  su»demic  strength  and 
growth  in  the  smaller  colleges  in  Am»- 
Ica.  One  of  the  best  of  theae  is  found  in 
Indianapolis,  with  Indiana  Central  Col- 
lege. The  following  article  from  the  Sepr 
tember  24.  1972,  Indianapolis  Star  t^ 
why:  / 

INDIANA  CnrraAi.  Ants  To  anivi:,  akd  It  pon 
(By  Barley  R.  Blerce) 

can  a  smaU.  ohurch-oonneotod  ooUege  on 
the  outaklrta  of  a  growing  metropolis  survive 
In  the  urban  crunch  which  is  spurring  ths 
growth  of  a  major.  pubUc  urban  unlverrttyT 

The  answer  Is  an  emphatic  ye^  aocoKUng 
to  Dr  Oene  E.  Sease.  president  of  Indiana 
Central  College,  which  has  had  an  Image  of 
operating  out  of  a  cow  pasture  adjacent  to  a 
church  cemertery. 

The  next  question  Is.  wUl  success  spoU  In- 
diana  Central? 

Sease  holds  the  solution,  whichever  way 
It  happens  to  bo  answered. 

pyjir  a  college  president,  he's  young  (41) 
and  he  bolls  with  optimism  and  oontroUed 

"Indiana  Central  Is  a  far  cry  from  what 
It  was  In  1942,  '52  or  even  '62."  he  saya 
"We've  tried  to  swing  with  the  times  and 
there  Is  a  lot  more  here  than  has  met  the 
eye.' 


Growth  in  and  around  Indianapolis  has 
been  north  and  east,  generaUy.  Sease  points 
out  focusing  attention  away  from  the  South- 
eastslde  where  ICC  is  located.  In  addition. 
the  burgeoning  growth  of  pubUc  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  has  directed  public  money 
and  academic  energy  Into  urban  universities 
such  as  Indiana-Purdue  University.  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Without   anybody   fully   realizing   It,  In- 
diana  central   started   shedding   provincial 
garb  about  1968  when  It  started  aa  a  build- 
ing program.  ^^ 
In   1969,  the  school  Introduced  the  flrst 
two-year  degree-granting   nursing   program 
in  the  state,  starting  with  nursing  class- 
rooms In  the  basement  of  a  dormitory. 
. 
In  1969,  ICC  wanted  to  do  something  for 
women,  before  many  had  become  so  pubUcly 
conscious  of  their  bonc^M;*.  and  "Mi-Lady  s 
Day  on  Campus"  was  staSfted. 

That  program  offered  daytime  classes  in 
art.  music,  cultural  services  and  even  one 
labeled  "Stocks,  Bonds  and  Investments." 

"We  expected  a  tew  women  to  be  inter- 
ested,' Sease  says,  "but  the  reaction  has 
been  phenomenal."  At  any  rate.  It  repre- 
sented a  pioneer  effort  by  the  school  In  nnd- 
Ing  a  way  better  to  serve  Its  surrounding 
community.  ^^ ,, 

In  1970.  "still  looking  for  ways  to  ssrve. 
ICC  noted  that  many  bank  en^loyes  were 
taking  American  Institute  of  Banking  courses 
without  receiving  college  credit. 

SMM  met  WlUl  mailMpoUfl  OwSere,  teu- 


i^twe  Jli'^ot   ix^rd   tS:*  la^Tfrom      in«  them  he  was  In  the  education  buslne.8 
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and  beueved  IOC  could  provide  the  courses 
for  credit. 

Today  more  than  360  Indianapolis  bankers 
are  studying  In  what  was  the  first  college- 
level  program  established  for  the  institute. 
Colleges  acroes  the  nation  have  foUowed  It. 

LASt  year,  after  discussion  with  Marlon 
County  Sheriff  Lee  R.  Eads  and  Indlan^)olls 
PoUoe  Chief  Winston  L.  ChurchUl,  ICC  set 
up  a  criminal  Justice  program  which  now  has 
more  than  76  sheriff's  deputies  and  police- 
men enroUed. 

"Our  future  Is  In  responding  to  the  felt 
nseds  of  the  community,"  Sease  declares. 
"We  are  very  sensitive  to  community  needs 
and  a  school  our  size  can  do  things  quicker 
than  anybody  else  because  of  our  flexlbUlty 
and  autonomy." 

The  United  Methodlst-afflUated  school  has 
a  day  enrollment  of  about  1,200  and  a  night- 
school  enrollment  of  about  1300.  These  rep- 
resent a  limited  but  steady  enrollment 
growth  over  the  last  decade. 
"And  we  plan  to  stay  smaU,"  Sease  quickly 

adds. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  school  has  re- 
versed Its  ratio  of  reeldent-to-oomputer  en- 
rollment In  day  school  during  the  last  dec- 
ade. Students  living  In  campus  dormitories 
accoimt  for  76  per  cent  of  the  student  body 

today. 

The  young  president,  who  has  degrees  in 
theology,  history  and  phUoeophy,  said  the 
misconception  that  Indiana  Central  Is  strictly 
a  commuter  college  Is  fading  fast,  along  with 
the  impression  It's  an  easy  school  to  get  Into. 
Pulling  several  sheets  of  legal  paper  out  of 
s  pUe  on  his  desk,  he  cited  statistics  showing 
73.6  per  cent  of  this  year's  entering  freshmen 
rank  In  the  upper  third  of  their  graduating 
classes. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  rank  In  the  upper  10 
per  cent  and  M  freshmen  either  were  vale- 
dictorians or  salutatorlans  In  their  high 
schools. 

With  obvious  pride.  Sease  points  out  that 
the  statistics  Include  thoee  students  admitted 
on  a  contingency  basis — high-risk  students 
he  feels  every  school  should  accept. 

"We  are  flexible,  versatile  and  ready  to 
change.  The  median  age  of  our  administra- 
tive staff  Is  32  and  the  average  age  of  our 
teaching-faculty  Is  42.    Sease  says. 

Sease  Is  In  the  forefront  of  college  admin- 
istrators who  believe  colleges  should  be  Insti- 
tutions for  teaching,  not  research.  "We're 
not  In  the  research  business,  but  we  require 
new  professors  (kmscsb  a  ITiJD.,  or  be  In  the 
final  stage  of  getting  It." 

That  department  chairman  teach  Intro- 
ductory coxirses  and  each  student  gets  to 
meet  and  know  full  professors  are  major 
strengths  of  Indiana  Central,  according  to 
Sease. 

Last  vear,  the  school  finished  $10,000  on 
top  of  Its  $4  mUllon  budget.  That's  rare,  par- 
ticularly in  private  schools  where  red  Ink  has 
become  a  standard  budget  Item. 

"We  are  going  to  stay  healthy  because  we 
won't  turn  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt  on  a 
new  building  without  having  cash  or  pledges 
to  cover  It.  In  fact,  I  think  the  day  of  deficit 
spending  in  education  Is  gone  forever,"  he 
declares. 

Sease  doesn't  feel  threatened  by  the  woe 
being  expressed  by  many  in  private  educa- 
tion because: 

1.  The  school  doesn't  depend  on  govern- 
ment money. 

2.  It  Is  located  m  an  urban  center,  close 
to  the  Interests  of  young  people. 

3.  It  has  flexible,  versatile  programs  that 
meet  ends. 

4.  It  doesn't  spend  money  It  doesnt  have. 

5.  Student  tuition  and  fees  have  been  kept 
moderate. 

FlnaUy,  Sease  believes  the  church  aflUla- 
tlon  Is  a  strength.  "The  anythlng-goes  days 

are  ^ne.  Young  people  wtiit  &  sctiooi  iM 

U  committed  to  basic  principle*.  We  are." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POSTAL.  SERVICE  GETS  HIOH 
MARKS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  rLoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1972 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  St.  Peteriburg.  Fla..  Tlmee  recently 
gave  the  U.8.  Postal  Service  high  marks 
for  delivering  the  mall  and  meeting  Its 
announced  service  standards. 

The  Times  sent  out  73  letters  to  25 
cities  around  the  country  with  Instruc- 
tions to  the  recipients  to  mall  back  the 
enclosed  self-addressed  envelope.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  the  Postal  Service 
is  meeting  Its  acnoimced  service  stand- 
ards for  all  classes  of  mail  better  than 
95  percent  of  the  time. 

The  article  also  points  out  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  Poetal  Serv- 
ice— ^transportation  schedules,  work- 
force turnover,  and  observation  of  col- 
lecti(xi  schedules. 

I  Include  the  Times  article  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 
Mau,   Sskvtcs   Matcbxs   Ouhnu — Brrr  Test 

Shows  a  Lot  Dkpxnos  ow  T»akspobtation 

AT  SmtnuMO  Aim  Rnjuvuno  LocAXXotcs 


(By  Peggy  Petarman) 

Despite  grumbUngs  you  keep  hearing  from 
women  at  the  baauty  parkir  or  men  at  the 
barber  shop  and  even  over  your  own  com- 
plaints .  .  .  aU  in  aU,  the  VS.  Postal  Bervioe 
Is  doing  a  good  Job  of  getting  letters  to  the 
public  In  speedy  fashion.  At  least  that's 
what  an  InvasU^sUon.  by  Ths  Tlmss  shows. 

Seventy-thise  letters  were  sent  to  26  cltlss 
around  the  country — as  far  away  as  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  and  as  cloee  as  Clearwater — 
to  TTM\"fg<"e  editors  of  26  newspapsis.  Tbs 
editors  were  asked  to  mall  the  three  mU- 
addrcesed  envelopes  (special  dellverlss.  air 
malls,  8  cent  and  letters  with  no  staaaps) 
back  to  the  addressee.  All  complied.  The  lst> 
ters  were  marked  on  the  back  for  the  city  and 
state.  The  date  sent  and  received  was  reoord- 

ed. 

Out  of  26  special  deUverles  sent.  18  came 
back  In  one  day,  eight  returned  in  two  days 
and  one  from  Peoria,  ni.,  took  three  days. 

The  sixteen  cities  were  Bradenton.  dear- 
water.  Atlanta.  Oa.,  Newark.  NJ..  NsahvlUs. 
Tenn..  BoMon.  Mass.,  Little  Rock.  Ark..  Bir- 
mingham. Ala..  Columbia.  S-C.  Montgomery, 
Ala..  Houston.  Tex..  Ohleago.  Dl..  Denver. 
Ool.,  Hartford.  Oonn.,  Qary,  Ind..  Cbariotte. 
N.C. 

The  eight  that  returned  In  two  days  were 
New  Orleans.  La.,  Los  Angeles,  Oallf..  Hop- 
klnsvlUe.  Ky..  Phoenix,  Arls..  Boise.  Idaho; 
Anchorage.  Alaska;  Honolulu.  Hawaii;  PhU- 
adelphla.  Pa. 

Since  coming  Into  being  some  14  months 
ago,  the  UJ3.  Postal  Service  has  bragged 
there  will  be  next  day  deUvery  of  air  maU 
letters  to  cities  vrtthin  a  800-mUe  radius  and 
deUvery  within  two  days  to  cities  beyond  600 
miles. 

Twenty-three  air  mall  letters  ware  sent 
and  16  came  back  In  two  days,  seven  In  one 
day  and  one  from  Peoria,  111.,  in  three  days. 
Bradenton  and  Clearwater  ware  not  included 
in  the  air  mail  test. 

Twenty-five  eight  cent  first  class  letters 
were  sent,  two  cams  back  In  three  days.  19 
In  two  days  and  two  In  four  days,  from  An- 
chorage, Alaska  and  HodoIuIo.  Hawaii.  It 
took  three  days  for  eight  cent  lettsrs  from 
Peoria,  m..  and  Philadelphia. 

J.  A.  Oonxslea.  poatmastsr  and  sectional 
CODtW  JOUOMtlW  1&  TUapa  for  IM  poet  offices, 
has  been  In  the  poet  oflloe  busioass  for  46 
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years  and  said  there  are  many  res  sons  for 
mall  from  relaUvsly  short  dlstanoas  gsUlng 
back  at  the  sams  time  as  msll  from  thou- 
sands of  miles  away. 

"It  depends  oa  wbars  and  whan  the  JMUr 
was  deposited  and  what  the  air  tiaosparta- 
tlon  situation  was  In  that  arsa.  Wksa  you 
transfar  maU  at  an  airport  and  tus  arrrval 
flight  Is  late.  It  might  mtss  that  oonnae«toa 
and  this  begins  to  crsaks  a  log  )am.  And 
thsn  there's  human  error.  An  anqdoys  miglU 
put  the  letter  in  for  dtstrlbution  to  tha 
Miami  or  Jaoksonvllls  dlstrtot  iustsart  of  tbs 
Tampa  distrust.  This  would  bs  hossan  er- 
ror. But  I  can  say.  human  eisor  is  very  smsU 
In  this  buslnsss 

"The  other  problem  is  tumovsr.  In  tbs 
past,  many  employes  war*  with  the  post  o<- 
floe  untU  they  rstirsd.  but  now  amptoyss 
corns  and  go  continually.  Our  soolsty  is  i 
afluant  and  people  move  around." 
said. 

Asked  about  the  slowness  of  the  letters 
from  PeorU,  IlL.  Oonsalsa  said  he's  certain 
It  Involved  available  flight  tran^Mrtatlon. 
Theia  are  no  flight  sohsdulas  betwssn  Tampa 
and  Peoria  and  he  dovbted  If  there  wars 
many  regular  flights  out  of  Peoria.  It  migtat 
be  that  mall  Is  shipped  to  Chicago  or  annthar 
close  city  and  then  down  to  Florida. 

Oonsales  said  tha  UjB.  Postal  Service  is 
stiU  in  an  organisational  stsge  twt  the  main 
thrust  Is  to  maintain  the  present  level  of 
service  and  reduce  the  delays  and  errors. 

Oonoeming  the  boast  by  the  UjB.  Poetid 
Service  that  atr  mail  from  cttlas  within  a 
goO-mUe  radius  wiU  reach  the  public  in 
next  day  daUvary  and  beyond  600  milas  In 
two  days,  he  said.  "Distance  la  insignlfleant. 
What  Is  Important  Is  available  transportation. 
It's  possible  becausB  of  availabis  air  trans- 
portatioa  to  get  aomathlng  to  Los  Angeles 
faster  than  you  can  to  Macon,  Oa." 

Many  people  ck>  not  obeerre  coUactton 
scbsdulss.  Oonaalas  said.  It's  very  Importaat 
to  see  when  the  maU  wlU  be  picked  up  at 
maUboxas.  You  might  be  putting  a  lettar  In 
a  box  at  a  ttma  when  It  wiU  stay  aU  night. 
Another  misconception  Is  that  first  class 
mall  will  arrive  at  the  same  time  as  air  maU. 
Some  people  refuse  to  spend  the  extra  three 
cents  because  of  this  misconception. 

"AU  mall  going  any  distance  goes  b*  air. 
but  air  maU  is  kept  separate  and  goes  out 
all  day  on  the  first  available  flight.  First 
class  maU  Is  held  untU  space  Is  available." 
Oonaates  said. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Main  Office  prooeasee 
Its  own  mail,  but  mall  Is  routed  into  Tampa 
from  smaU  towns  and  cities  that  do  a  limited 
amotmt  of  distributing  In  St.  Petersburg. 
The  letter  is  then  redistributed  In  Tampa, 
thus  taking  mora  time  to  arrive  In.  St.  Pt- 
tersburg. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  DAY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1972 

Mr.  BBGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fundamental  Importance 
played  by  student  govemments  in  help- 
ing yoimg  .\merlcan8  gain  valuable  ex- 
perience in  the  proceea  of  dectslan- 
maklng.  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  has 
proclaimed  September  26,  1»72.  as  Stu- 
dent Government  Day  in  Alaska. 

All  educational  instttutlaos.  academic, 
vocational,  and  nonacademie  are  eocour- 
aged  to  Join  in  appropriate  activities  to 
encourage  wider  partlclpatlan  in  student 
government  oa  this  day. 

I  eneloM  itr  the  atttatidn  of  ms^  COl- 


) 
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September  26,  1972 


leagues    the    recent    proclamation    of 
Alaska  Gov.  William  A.  Egan : 

Pkocxamation — Stttdekt  Oov»«HiMirt  Dat 
Studaata  wmnt  Mid  Ommrv  an  afqiroijnate 
vtita*  In  tbetr  own  allaln.  and  edncatJon  cvi 
b«  ba*tar  whan  thay  IiaiTB  »  ^loa. 

Mora  than  flO  mmton  Amartcana  afa  now 
MuoUMl  aa  atudants  at  aU  lavala  at  adaca- 
tion.  "niey  aw  entttlad  to  partlctpata  In  tb* 
•duoational    dacii  ton -making    wblch    aflaota 
their  llvae  today  and  thetr  opportunltlea  for 
many  ya«ra  to  ooma.  AdmtnUtratori  and  fae- 
lUty,  paranta,  and  taxpAyera  all  abould  oon- 
tlnua  to  esardaa  thatr  propar  authority;  but 
studanta  too  have  a  legltlmata  intamat  in 
■bATlng  in  tba  proceaa  of  achool  govamance. 
Student  councUa  can  offer  young  people 
early   and   vital   erpertance  in   exerdalng  a 
TOtee  In  mattera  of  oommon  concern,  reoon- 
clllng  dlverae  IntareaU,  and  selecting  leaden 
to  oxpreea  repreeentatlve  views.  Equally  Im- 
portAnt.  active  and  reaponslble  student  gov- 
emmanta  can  exert  a  oonatructlve  influence 
In  shaping  our  educational  communltlee. 

Moat  Btudent*  In  moat  school*  are  accept- 
ing their  new  opportunities  with  the  kind  of 
reaponalbUlty  which  wUl  enaure  a  vital  and 
enlightened  role  for  stuitant  government  in 
the  Seventlea.  Our  hopaa  and  our  efforts 
muat  be  directed  to  thatr  doing  so,  fCM-  the 
quality  of  our  futiire  In  some  degree  depends 
on  It.  ^ 

Therefore.  I,  WlUlam  A.  Bgan,  Oovemor 
of  Alaaka.  hereby  proclaim  September  26. 
1972,  aa  Student  Oovemment  Day  In  Alaska, 
and  encourage  aU  educational  institutions, 
academic,  vocational  and  non-academic,  to 
Join  In  approprUte  actlvttlea  to  highlight, 
rentallae.  and  to  encourage  wider  partici- 
pation In  student  government. 

I  b'"'  ur^  all  students  to  acquaint  them- 
selvea  fuUy  with  the  actlvltlea  and  programs 
of  their  student  government,  and  to  t»ke  a 
luU  and  constructive  part  m  that  govern- 
ment. 
Dated  this  12th  day  of  September.  1972. 
WnxxAM  A.  EOAH.  Ooeemor. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP    PKNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1972 

Mr.  QAVDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  once  again  Congress  will  be  consid- 
ering gun  control  legislation.  One  of  the 
bills  already  proposed  is  S.  2507.  which 
would  prohibit  any  American,  except 
law  officers,  from  purchasing  a  handgun 
unless  first  receiving  permission  from 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

This  bill  has  aroused  considerable  in- 
terest among  the  sportsmen  in  my  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  the  leading  figures  in  this  group 
has  written  me  a  letter  expressing  the 
views  of  his  organization  on  S.  2607,  and 
gun  control  legislation  in  general.  The 
writer  is  Mr.  Don  HofTman,  president  of 
the  McKeesport  Sportsmeti's  Association, 
which  has  a  membership  of  more  than 
500  active  sportsmen  and  shooting  en- 
thusiasts. 

They,  along  with  thousands  more  of 
my  constituents,  brtleve  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  letting  the  nose  ct  the  camel 
get  inside  of  the  tent.  They  know  what 
will  follow.  I  have  consistently  opposed 
gun  oontrol  leglsiaUon  in  the  past.  I  be- 
lieve In  the  constitutional  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  own  firearms  and  I  have  no  in- 


tention of  changing  that  position  when 
S.  2507  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 

for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  Interested  In  Mr.  Hoffman's 
opinions  and  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
his  letter  Into  the  R*co«d  for  their  in- 
formation and  consideration: 

McKsESPORT  SPoaxsMiNS  Association. 
Allegheny  County.  Pa.,  August  21.  1972. 
r>KA«    Sa:    The    McKeesport    Sportsmen  b 
Aaaeolatlon  repreaents  a  group  of  over  600 
active  sportsmen  and  shooting  enthusiasts. 
It  has  been  In  operation  in  ita  present  loca- 
tion smoe  1934  servUig  a  Metropolitan  area 
in  Allegheny  and  Westmoreland  Ctountles  of 
over   265.000   p<vuUtlon   within   an   8   mile 
radius  of  the  club  grounds.  Club  faculties 
provide  for  Trap   and   Skeet   shooting.   In- 
door   and    outdoor    ranges    for    Pistol    and 
SmaU    bore    rifle.    Outdoor    Big    Bore    Rifle 
shooting,  and  for  Archery  shooting.  The  aim 
of  the  club  Is  to  provtda  more  sport,  out- 
door recreation,  and  education  of  youth  in 
the   shooting   sports   and   conservaUon.   Vfe 
have    provided    Marksmanship    and    Hunter 
Safety    Training    for    more    than    2500    area 
young  people.  Area  Police  Departments  and 
mUltarv    organizations    u»e    our    ranges   for 
weapons   tra.lnlng.   Our  facilities  have  been 
used   by  Boy  Scout  and  Olrl  Scout  groups 
and  also  by  the   Area  Community  College. 
■More  than  750  competlU»e  shooters  use  our 
various    ranges    and    they    represent    area 
sportsmen's  clubs  totaling  better  than  6000 
memberships.     With     this     background     in 
mind,  the  offlcers  and  members  of  the  Mc- 
Keeeport    Sportsmen's    Association   wish    to 
respectfully  present  the  following  thoughts 
and  deslree  concerning  pending  firearm  leg- 
islation. „  „ 

The  tragic  shooting  of  Oovernor  WaUace 
has  precipitated  another  wave  of  hysteria 
for  mcwe  and  better  guB  control  laws.  One 
of  the  more  smister  of  these  bills  Is  Senator 
Birch  Bayh's  S2507.  a  bUl  that  could  make 
It  iUegal  for  anvone  but  law-enforcement 
officials  to  purchase  handguns  unleaa  first 
receiving  permission  from  the  Secretary  of 
Traaaury. 

We  find  It  quite  disturbing  when  elected 
officials  propoee  and /or  support  such  meas- 
ure*. Actions  of  thU  nature  make  It  quite 
evident  that  these  elected  offlclals  are  not 
aware  of  their  American  heritage  and  the 
rights  guaranteed  Its  ctttBenry  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  This  letter  Is 
submitted  on  behalf  of  aU  Americans  who 
cherish  the  blessed  freedoms  which  our 
Founding  Fathere  guaranteed  to  we,  the  peo- 
ple when  they  drafted  our  Constitution, 
the  document  that  established  the  finest 
form    of    government    the    world    has    ever 

known.  ^      ..  _ 

When  our  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  they  were  an 
Oligarchy.  The  government  was  In  the  hands 
of  a  small  influential  group.  They  could 
have  done  whatever  they  pleased.  Some  peo- 
ple even  came  to  CSteorge  Washington  and 
asked  him  to  be  king,  but  he  and  the  others 
did  something  unique  in  hUtory.  They  di- 
vested themselves  of  the  power  that  they  al- 
ready had  and  recommended  a  Republic  .  .  . 
the  limitation  of  government. 

During  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
great  care  was  taken  to  specifically  limit  gov- 
ernment. These  men  knew  their  history.  They 
knew  that  the  essence  of  freedom  Is  the 
limitation  of  government.  And  so,  that  Is 
what  they  gave  us.  They  built  Into  It  dif- 
fusion of  powere.  checks  and  balances.  They 
wisely  made  aure  that  no  government  bureau 
could  become  so  larg»  that  It  would  be  op- 
pressive. 

Even  though  they  'had  done  their  work 
well,  there  were  some  people  at  the  Conven- 
tion who  were  stUl  not.  satisfied  Oeorge  Ma- 
son of  Virginia,  for  esample,  refused  to  sign 
the  Constitution.  And  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  the  BUI  of  Rights  was  added. 


the  first  10  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
The  BUI  of  Rights  is  nothing  more  than  the 
further  guarantee  of  the  limitation  of  gov- 
ernment. Umltatlon  was  not  placed  on  the 
people.  Limitation  was  placed  on  the  govern- 
ment 1 

With  respect  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  It  Is  our 
contention  that  these  rights  cannot  b* 
abridged  or  circumvented  legaUy,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  do  so  by  thoee  who  are  paid, 
and  whose  duty  It  Is  to  protect,  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  violates  their  oath  of  office 

There  appears  to  be  much  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  2nd  Amendment.  The  Second 
Amendment  does  not  say  the  mUltla  has  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms;  It  says  the 
people's  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  Infringed.  Now  that  Is  pretty  plain  In 
both  language  and  Intent,  and  has  been  for 
175  years  of  our  history.  This  amendment 
denies  the  federal  government  the  power  to 
interfere  with  the  citizenry  ovmershlp  and 
use  of  weapons  for  lawful  purposes. 

An  American  citizenry  which  Is  well  armed 
with  personal  firearms,  and  possesses  th« 
knowledge  to  use  them  effectively  and  prop- 
erly, would  provide  more  defense  against, 
invasion  bv  an  enemy  (or  against  any  In- 
ternal attempt  to  seize  powwrl  than  the  fed- 
eral government's  annual  multl-bUllon-dol- 
lar  National  Defense  expenditures  now  pro- 

The  early  history  of  our  nation  bears  out 
this  assertion,  and  the  example  In  Switzer- 
land confirms  It.  Switzerland  (which  has  not 
been  Involved  In  war  since   1515)    bases  iti 
national  defense  on  a  mUltte  system  In  which 
all  boys  between  ages  seventeen  and  nineteen 
take  voluntary  rifle  training.   At  age  nine- 
teen, all  boys  take  tests  for  mUltary  service 
Those  not  qualified  are  given  firearms  train- 
ing   and    are    re-examined    periodically.   AU 
members  of  the  mUltIa  keep  their  guns,  am- 
munition and  other  fighting  equipment  at 
home;    they  wear   sldearms  when  going  to 
the  poUs  to  vote — not  to  Intimidate  anyone, 
but  to  demonstrate  pride  In  readiness  to  de- 
fend their  nation  against  all  enemies,  do- 
mestic  or   foreign.   In    a   crisis.   Switzerland 
could  instantly  mobilize  860.000  men.  armed 
and  trained,  out  of  a  total  population  of  5,- 
500.000.  This  represents,  on  a  per-caplta  ba- 
sis, the  biggest  national  defense  army  In  the 
world;    yet   Switzerland   has   practlcaUy  no 
standing  army  to  drain  the  public  treasury 
for  Its  upkeep. 

In  1939  and  1940.  Finland,  with  a  popuU- 
tlon  of  only  4  mUllon  (but  with  an  unusuallf 
large  number  of  tramed  riflemen)  was  able 
to  resist  and  humUlate  the  mammoth  ar- 
mies of  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  population 
then  totaled  170  million. 

Requiring  national  registration  of  person- 
aUy  owned  firearms  can  be  quite  as  disas- 
trous to  freedom  aa  total  disarmament  of 
the  citizenry.  France  had  a  national  gun  reg- 
istration law  before  World  War  II.  Nazis  con- 
fiscated the  records  and  the  guns,  making 
effective  resistance  impoeslble.  It  was  a  fire- 
arms registration  and  control  law  which  en- 
abled  Conununlsts    to   disarm   the    Czecho- 
slovaklans,  thus  leaving  them  helpless  when 
the  Communists  moved  to  take  total  control 
Many  Americans  remember  the  Impassion- 
ed pleas  of  the  British  for  personal  firearms 
to  defend  their  homes  and  families  In  1940. 
when  a  Nazi  Invasion  of  England  seemed  Im- 
minent. The  British  had  been  disarmed  by 
their  own  government,  with  severe  firearms 
control  regulations. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  remind  you  that 
the  lUegal  use — not  the  ownership — of  » 
firearm  Is  the  proper  object  of  legislative 
concern.  Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  uphold 
your  oath  of  office  and  expose  any  and  all 
forms  of  legislation  pwtalning  to  registra- 
tion and/or  confiscation  of  flrearms. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  L.  Hoitman. 
President,  McKeesport  sportsmen's  As- 
sociation. 


September  26,  1972 
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Chins  have  been  drlv«n  from  their  booksa. 
Over  thiM  times  the  a  mows  t  of  azploalvaa 
-       —    ■  • "  hivr "•  — 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    l«A8SACKU8BTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Ttiesdatl.  September  26,  1972 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
closely  foUowing  the  situation  In  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  particularly  the  recent 
case  involving  the  Incarceration  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  of  five  members  of  the  Irish 
community  from  New  York.        „    ^    ^ 
I  am  pleased  that  baU  has  finally  been 
eranted  to  these  five  men.  As  you  may 
know  last  week,  at  the  order  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  these 
men  were  given  the  opportunity  to  post 
ball  Unfortunately,  this  bail  was  set  by 
the  courts  at  the  exorbitant  amount  of 
$100,000.  This  past  weekend  the  ball  was 
reduced  to  the  more  reasonable  amount 
of  $5  000  to  $15,000  per  person  and  I 
have  been  advised  that  all  have  returned 
to  their  homes. 

Much  of  this  case  still  remains  a  mys- 
tery despite  repeated  reauests  for  in- 
fomiation  from  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  At  least  this 
latest  action  will  allow  these  men  to  re- 
main with  theh-  famUies  for  the  time 
being  while  attempts  are  made  to  resolve 
the  legal  uncertainties  surrounding  their 

poep 

Regrettably  there  is  nothing  hopeful  to 
report  on  the  situation  in  the  six  counties 
of  Ulster.  The  violence  perpetrated  on 
the  minority  by  denying  them  their  basic 
human  rights  has  been  answered  by  vio- 
lence, and  on  both  sides  it  is  escalating. 
I  do  not  condone  \iolence  of  any  kind 
and,  to  my  mind,  ignoring  or  refusing 
to  do  anything  about  the  causes  of  such 
violence  is  tantamount  to  approval. 
Something  must  be  done  to  relieve  these 
suffering  people.  ^  .  .^     *    * 

Early  this  year  I  said  that  the  fact 
that  the  United  SUtes  remained  silent 
throughout  this  tragedy  was.  in  itself,  a 
tragedy.  I  ctilled  for  Immediate  steps  to 
be  taken  to  insure  fuU  civil  rights  for 
all  the  pe<«)le  in  Northern  Ireland;  an 
Immediate  end  to  the  poUcy  of  intern- 
ment without  trial,  with  the  simultane- 
ous release  of  all  persons  detained  there- 
under; and  the  replacement  of  British 
troops  with  a  UU.  peacekeeping  force. 
I  also  urged  that  arrangements  be  made 
for  consultations   with   aU   parties   in- 
volved, to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the 
conflict. 

This  has  not  been  done.  In  the  ensu- 
ing months  hundreds  of  people  have  been 
killed,  countless  famiUes  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  a  whole  generation  of 
children  has  experienced  the  real  vio- 
lence of  death  and  the  subtle,  but  nearly 
as  devastating,  violence  of  discrimina- 
tion and  hatred. 

America  must  not  sit  silently  by  in 
the  face  of  this  tragedy.  Irish  men  and 
women  have  contributed  greatly  to  this 
country.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  offer 
to  them  our  support  in  their  search  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  call  upon  our 
Oovemment  to  use  its  ofiBces  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  this  peace. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1972 
Mr.  WHALEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished rabbi  in  my  district  articulated 
his  reflections  on  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  Indochina  before  his  Temple  Israel 
congregation  on  September  16,  1972  in 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

Rabbi  Howard  R.  Qreensteln's  expos- 
tulation was  among  the  most  eloquent 
and  dispassionate  of  any  I  have  seen  or 
heard  on  the  critical  subject  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

So  weU  thought  out  is  his  preswita- 
tion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  wiU  not  attempt 
to  describe  it.  Instead,  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcobd  and  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  read  what  this  most 
thoughtful  man  of  God  had  to  say : 

SHABBAT  Shutak:  A  HKTTnW  TO  Sahttt 
The  Central  Conferenoe  of  Amerto«i  Rabbis 
r«)«itly  propo«d  a  specific  oouree  of  aatlon 
to  all  Reform  coUeaguea  m  which  they  might 
wish  to  invite  their  oongreganta  to  Join 
them.  The  proposal,  offered  by  the  Oonmlt- 
tee  on  Justice  ana  Peace,  declared  that  "The 
continuation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a 
painful  btirden  for  each  of  us.  As  responsi- 
ble cttlzeos.  we  caimot  evade  our  own  share 
of  guUt  because  our  nation  Is  carrying  on 
a  war  which  we  find  unconscionable.  As 
serious   Jews  we   must  try  to  expiate   otir 

guilt." 

The  resolution  then  lurged  each  congrega- 
tional rabbi.  If  he  so  chooeea  as  an  mdlvid- 
ual.  to  announce  on  Roah  Hashanah  his  In- 
tention to  fast  for  a  particular  period 
specifically  In  repentance  for  the  deraatatlon 
of  Vietnam  and  to  persuade  aa  many  con- 
gregants aa  he  can  to  Join  him  In  that  fa*. 
The  OCAB  proposal  clearly  stated  that  the 
purpoM  of  such  action  waa  not  a  pubUc 
demonstration  or  protest.  The  proposal  waa 
aimed  solely  as  a  qulst  but  meaningful  way 
of  acknowledging  personal  guilt  for  our  col- 
lective participation  In  the  War. 

I  must  confeaa  to  you  that  I  fuUy  Intended 
to  participate  in  that  aetkm  and  to  dealg- 
nate  one  day  this  paet  wMk  at  which  tlms 
aU  thoee  who  shared  thla  revulsion  for  the 
Vietnam  war  could  maet  together  at  Tempi* 
as  part  of  a  special  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
I  canceUed  those  plans  only  because  the 
magnitude  of  the  tragedy  in  Munich  simply 
obliterated  any  prtMlty  which  the  Vietnam 
War  would  ordinarily  deaarr*. 

The  Munich  disaster,  however.  In  no  way 
dUninishee   the   enormity   of   the   shameful 
record   which   this   nation  haa  produced   In 
Southeast  Asia.  It  has  generated  a  contempt 
for    the    Integrity    of    our    beloved    America 
which  shaU  defile  our  social  climate  long  after 
the  smoke  has  cleared  In  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. Undoubtedly,  membere  of  Temple  Israel 
or  any  other  congregation  will  resent  the  In- 
trusion of  religion  on  matters  of  political 
consequence.  That  objection  would  be  wholly 
valid.  If  these  were  only  mattere  of  political 
consequence.  But  they  are  not.  They  are  also 
matters  of  grave  moral  consequence.  What  is 
at  stake  Is  nothing  less  than  the  credibility 
of    a    nation    founded    on    principles    which 
originate  In  the  dictates  of  human  consci- 
ence.   The   requirements   of   consdenoe    are 
very  much  the  domain  of  religion,  and  ea- 
peciaUy  Judaism. 

This  war  In  Indochina  has  long  become  a 
moral  abomination.  Within  the  past  ten  years 
more  than  one-and-a-half  mlUlon  people 
have  been  killed  and  mlUlona  more  Injured. 
Nearly  one -third  of  the  populatltm  of  Indo- 


eau>loy«d  in  World  War  U  hive  aatunatcd  an 
at«a  roughly  the  alaa  of  New  Wnglanrt.  One 
seventh   of   Vieuiam's  foraat  land  haa  been 
totally  burned  out  and  tbouaands  of  acres 
more  of  farm  land  have  been  totally  deva- 
stated, creating  aevem  food  shortac*4n  avfarai 
coaununltlea.  Over  20  mlUion  booab  craten 
puncture  the  countryatda  o<  Indochina,  and 
several  hundred  thousand  unexploded  bomoa 
remain  a  deadly  tlangar  to  Ufa  and  property. 
In  the  last  six  yean  alone,  the  War  haa 
produced  more  than  6  miUlon  retugees— one- 
thlrd  of  the  entire  population.  At  leaat  half 
a  mlUlon  soldiers  have  died.  326,000  clvtUans 
have  been  killed  and  hundrads  of  tbouaanda 
more  wounded.  The  devastation  has  apa«i>ied 
28^000  orphans.  131,000  war  widows,  1M,000 
peisona  physically  disabled. 

I  do  ziot  recite  tbeee  staUsUos  to  exaggerate 
the  reality.  What  words  could  poaalbly  exag- 
gerate such  misery  and  suflerlng?  I  cite  theae 
facta,  and  they  may  be  found  in  such  aouroea 
as  The  CongresBlofial  Record.  beoaUM  I  tre^i- 
ble  for  all  that  this  country  stands  for.  I 
tremble    as    did    Thomas    JaCaraon    when 
I  reflect  with  htm  that  "Ood   Is  Juat  and 
that  His  Justice  cannot  sleep  forever."  I  quote 
theae  appalling  flgurea.  because  I  And  It  ai- 
moet  impoaslhle  to  believe  that  the  naUon 
resi>onaible  for  them  Is  the  same  nation  which' 
Is  dedicated  to  the  propoalUon  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal  and  that  thay  are  endowed 
by   their   Creator   with  certain   unallanable 
rtgbta,    that    a^^ng    these   rights    are    life, 
liberty  and  the  punult  of  happlneas.' 

How  much  life,  liberty  and  happtneas  we 
have  brought  to  Southeast  Asia  eaeb  of  us 
may  Judge  for  h1"'«^'^  from  the  reports  uf 
Vletnamesa   vlctlma.   A   30   yaar-old   woman 
refugee  states  that  "Our  Uvea  became  like 
thoee  of  animals  desperately  trying  to  eecape 
their   hunteza    .    .    ,   Human    beings,   whose 
parents  brought  them  into  the  world  and 
carefully  raised  them  with  overflowing  love 
despite  so   many   dif&cultlaa,   theae   human 
beings  wotUd  die  from  a  single  blast  aa  ex- 
ploelona   burst,   lying   sttU    without   moving 
again  at  all.  And  who  then  thinks  of   the 
blood,  fleah.  sweat  and  strengtJa  of  their  pM*- 
ents.  and  who   wlU  have  cbartcy  and  pity 
for  them?  ...  In  reality,  whatever  happens. 
It  is  only  the  innocent  who  suffer.  And  aa 
for  other  man,  do  they  know  e^  Uae  unimae* 
Inable  things  happening  in  this  warT  " 

A  young  boy  of  only  thlriaaan  recalls  the 
Are  of  destruction  which  destroyed  evary'- 
thlng  ha  ever  knew  and  loved.  "My  village/' 
he  writes,  stood  on  the  edes  of  the  road 
frc«n  Xleog  Khouang  to  the  Plain  of  Jaxe. 
There  were  rloeflalds  next  to  the  road.  At 
first,  the  alipianes  boml>»d  the  road,  but  not 
my  village. 

"Al  that  tUxM  my  llff  was  flUed  witb  gnat 
happiness,  for  the  mountains  and  foreaU 
w«re  IjeauUXu) ;  land,  watar  ai^  climate  ware 
8ult«»it)ie  for  us.  And  there  were  many  homes 
in  otir  ntftie  village. 

"But  that  did  not  last  long,  because  the 
alrplanee  came  bombmg  my  rlcefleld  until 
the  bomb  craters  made  farming  Impoeslble. 
And  the  village  was  hit  and  burned.  .*Jid 
some  relatives  working  in  the  fields  came 
running  out  to  the  road  to  retiun  to  the 
village,  but  the  airplanes  saw  them  and  shot 
them — killing  these  farmers  in  a  most  heart- 
rending manner.  We  heard  their  screams  but 
could  not  go  to  help  them.  When  the  alr- 
planee left,  we  went  out  to  help  them,  but 
they  were  already  dead."  This  Is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  thirteen  year-old  boy. 

The  innocent  f  armen  and  children  are  not 
the  only  victinas  of  this  war.  The  vlctUns 
also  Include  the  American  pUota  who  fly 
theae  bombing  mmions.  They  may  escape 
physically  unhanned.  but  splrltuaUy  this 
•modem  warfare"  has  inflicted  mortal 
wounds  on  them  from  which  they  may  never 
recover.  This  warfare  from  a  distanoe"  has 
transformed  the  brutaUty  of  whcfleaale  vlo- 
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\»aet  Into  a  mechanical  operation.  Sophisti- 
cated wMpons  enable  a  man  to  steugliter 
tbouMUMls  without  even  seeing  the  resnlta  of 
hU  devastation.  CJonseqnently,  oonsdenoe 
oeaees  to  be  a  deterrent  to  mnrder.  "1*11  be 
frank."  said  one  pilot,  "I'm  trained  to  kill 
people.  I  doot  like  It  partletdarly— but  when 
the  time  oomes,  I'm  prepared  to  do  It.  It's 
just  like  your  erperU  In  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic neld  are  allowed  to  do  their  special- 
ties. When  It's  m  the  military  phase,  I  feel 
I  should  be  allowed  to  employ  my  expertise.  I 
mean,  I  guess  you  could  say  I  want  to  be 
allowed  to  employ  my  expertise  Just  like 
Biohmann  or  something." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  barbarian. 
These  are  the  statements  of  a  loyal,  req>on- 
slMe  American  military  man.  The  massacre 
in  which  he  participates  Is  not  a  crime  for 
him,  because  he  is  never  at  the  scene.  Be 
plots  bombing  raids  on  coordinates,  not  vil- 
lages. He  pulU  a  lever  from  6000  feet  up, 
not  a  trigger  at  human  forms  100  yards 
away.  His  photographs  reveal  bomb  craters 
and  destroyed  "enemy  structures",  not  muti- 
lated children  or  napalmed  grandmothers. 
ThU  is  where  the  Indochina  War  has  brought 
him;  and  thU  Is  where  by  ova  financial  and 
political  support.  It  has  brought  all  of  us. 

Why  then  do  we  continue  to  wage  this 
campaign  of  insanity?  It  Is  hard  to  find  out. 
Is  It  in  defense  of  a  sovereign  nation?  The 
Geneva  Aeoords  presume  the  existence  of 
only  one  Vietnam  not  two. 

Is  It  to  contain  Chinese  expansion?  That 
rationale  collapses  In  light  of  American  ef- 
forts this  past  year  to  seek  accommodation 
with  China. 

Is  It  treaty  commitments?  The  SEATO 
treaty  has  never  appUed,  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  has  been  repealed,  and  the  VS.  has 
never  had  a  defense  treaty  with  Vietnam. 
Laos  or  Cambodia. 

Is  It  to  prevent  a  bloodbath  following  the 
end  of  hoetUltles?  In  the  past  six  years, 
American  and  allied  armed  forces  have  killed 
more  civilians  every  six  months  than  the 
other  side  has  to  19  years.  What  bloodbath 
could  possibly  exceed  that  magnitude? 

Is  It  In  defense  of  Amarlean  honor?  Many 
Amerloans,  Including  Congressional  leaden 
of  both  parties,  are  conylnoed  that  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  world's  most  daatraetlve  mlUtary 
mfii'.Mnii  rrtenUeasly  po>andlng  a  nation  of 
slmplb  peasants  hM  defiled  Axoerlcan  honor 
as  never  b«fore4n  our  hlBtory- 

Is  It  to  protect  our  troops  and  gain  the  re- 
leaM  of  our  prlaonertf  No  enemy  In  the  world 
has  ev«r  released  aU  Its  prisoners  prior  to  the 
end  of  all  hcatUltlM. 

Rtatimt  may  exist  irtileti  none  of  us  can 
know.  That  poaslMUty,  however.  Is  entirely 
extraneous.  No  conoelTaMs  reason  on  God's 
earth  could  Justify  this  path  of  Insanity 
which  we  oontlnus  to  foDow  wtth  laereMtsc 
Immunity  to  all  Its  horror. 

This  is  Shabhat  Bhurati-^the  Sabbath  of 
Repentance.  The  obssrvatlons  I  sbars  irtth 
you  are  not  a  matter  of  political  manenvars. 
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It  Is  not  Important  whether  tills  Is  Nixon's 
War  or  Johnson's  War  or  anybody  else's  war. 
This  Is  a  filthy,  cruel  and  needless  war,  and 
by  every  measure  of  human  conscience.  It 
must  stop)  It  U  a  travesty  to  all  that  Is  sacred 
and  meaningful  la  human  life.  Whatever 
range  of  alternatives  may  exist  in  Judaism  on 
the  subject  of  war  and  peace,  It  cannot  con- 
done the  living  hell  which  Vietnam  has 
become. 

I  do  not  ask  for  resolutions  of  protest  from 
this  congregation.  I  do  not  ask  for  demon- 
strations or  public  condemnations,  thovigh 
they  may  be  long  overdue.  I  only  ask  that  you 
honestly  search  your  own  heart  and  soul  and 
determtoe  whether  as  a  Jew  you  can  tolerate 
this  mad  venture  any  longer  and  whether 
It  Is  ]}OS8lble  for  any  American  to  Ignore  some 
degree  of  responsibility  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  this  war  has 
become  a  mark  of  Cain  for  all  of  us,  then  this 
Sabbath  of  Repentance  will  be  a  moment 
of  serious  spiritual  toventory.  In  two  days 
we  will  worah^;)  together  on  the  holiest  day 
of  our  calendar.  This  senseless  slaughter 
which  continues  every  day  will  add  at  least 
for  me  a  new  dimension  to  ^e  confession, 
"Chatatl — I  have  sinned.  I  have  sinned.  I 
have  transgressed,  I  have  acted  perversely." 

I  shall  pray  thai  Ood  may  grant  me  the 
strength  and  the  courage  to  support  every 
worthy  effort  to  end  this  nightmare.  I  shall 
pray  that,  Ood  willing,  It  may  not  be  too 
late  *t;o  salvage  a  portion  of  our  conscience. 
Amen. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXXEX 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reintro- 
duced the  telephone  privaay  bill  on  May 
10.  1972,  with  a  total  of  48  cosponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  Indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany If  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial Arms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  phone  oompaoiy  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohibition.  The  PCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company,  Instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those 
individuals  in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  so- 
licitation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
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groups,  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  opinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  Individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  sui  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  coimtry.  Today,  I  am 
placing  a  37th  sampling  of  these  letters 
into  the  Record,  since  they  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

The  letters  follow : 

Hon.  Lis  AspiN, 

House  Office  Building,  ' 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  you  have  intro- 
duced HJR.  14884  to  keep  nuisance  calls  off 
phones. 

I  do  hope  something  will  be  passed  through 
Congress  because  the  last  few  years  we  re- 
ceive land  development  calls  trying  every 
gimmick  to  get  us  to  meetings  and  dinners, 
cash  gifts,  vacations,  etc.  We  gtt  plagued  by 
contractors,  newspapers,  rug  and  furniture 
companies  fund  raising  organizations.  You 
name  It.  we  get  them.  We  are  aged  and  could 
111 -afford  any  of  these  luxuries  and  we  feeJ 
they  are  real  intruders  on  our  right  to  pri- 
vacy. Calls  Inconvenience  the  aged,  disabled, 
busy  mothers  and  frankly  are  Just  a  nuisance 
I'm  severely  crippled  so  It  Is  an  effort  to  get 
to  phone. 

Recently  we  were  told  there  is  a  racket  go- 
ing people  make  these  offers  for  free  dinner 
and  movies  and  when  you  are  out  of  house 
vour  place  is  robbed.  TTierefore,  any  pressure 
than  can  be  used  to  have  people's  right  of 
privacy  protected  via  phone  service  would 
be  a  blessing  to  many  people.  It  Is  long  over- 
due. 

Sincerely  yours,  | 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONO? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

O^    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  Septeviber  26,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "la  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

CoBamuniBt  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particu- 
lar film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  this  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in 
adjacent  "L-shaped"  groupings.  ' 

In  microfilming  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  by  the  number  adjacent  to  the 
group  in  which  it  can  be  decerned  that  the  liqcs  are  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  As  an  aid  in  determining 
the  reduction  ratio  the  line  below  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and 
dividmg  the  length  into  100  gives  the  reduction  ratio.  Example:  the  line  is  10  millimeters  long  in  the  film  imaee 
and  100/10  =10.  |  ■•   ■  i  "  o 
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Examine  the  "L-shaped"  line  groupings  in  'the  film  with  a  forty  power  microscope  and  note  the  number 
adjacent  to  the  group  in  which  it  is  possible  to  decern  that  the  lines  are  either  horizontal  or  vertical  It  is 
only  necessary  to  determine  that  there  are  lines  in  both  directions  regardless  of  the  number  of  lines  Under 
thpse  conditions  it  is  considered  that  the  group  in  question  is  resolved.  Example:  the  lines  in  7  9  group  are 
difcemibie  horizontally  and  vertically  while  th^  lines  in  the  8.9  group  anr-fm.Afiscernible.  Reduction  ratio 
is  50  and  7.9  X  10-79  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfactorily.  8^  10  ="89  lines  per  millimeter  which 
areSnot  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  panicular  conditions  maximum  resolution  is  between  79  and  89  lines 
per  millimeter. 

In   order   to   check   the   camera   for  vibration  several  exposures  should  be  made  with  the  chart  in  the  center 

Of  the  field  in  one  orientation  and  then  turn  it  throujrh  an  angle  of  45°  and  make  several  more  exposures 

If  the  lines  in  both  directions  at  both  orientations  are  equally  resolved  the  camera  is  free  from  vibrations. 
-       Resolution  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens   exposure 
processing,    and    other    tactors.    It    is    recommended    the   resolution   charts   be   placed   on   every  roll  of  micro^ 
film,  at  the  beginning  of  the  roll  or  prefWftffy  at  both  ends  of  the  roll.  This  practice  will  provide  a  con 
venient   means   of  continually   checking   both   the   operation    and    performance    of    the    system    which   can    h*. 
referred  to  at  am  time.  ■  ;  ««    uc 


